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SENATE— iref//K.sf/az/,  April  10,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  lemiKirc 

Rev,  Edward  15  Ltwis.  D.D.,  minister, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  otrered  the  followins 
prayer: 

Dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  mindful 
tliat  Thou  art  with  us  m  an  hour  of  crisis. 
We  feel  Thy  spirit  minu.tennL'  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  is  a  calming  In- 
fluence, giving  us  mtelliucnce  m  looking 
honestly  at  the  .situation  m  which  we 
liave  placed  ourselves. 

Out  of  the  smoke  of  burned  buildinps, 
out  of  the  1  ubble  of  crumbled  structures, 
out  of  the  emotion  of  stirring  hate,  a 
child's  cry,  a  bewildered  family,  out  of  a 
day  of  sadness  as  a  world  watched  a 
luneral,  where  else  can  we  go  but  come 
to  Tlice  m  order  that  we  might  find 
ourselves? 

Show  us  w  here  we  liave  failed  Thee  and 
ma;. kind,  O  God.  W'e  repent  and  pray 
for  ix)wer  and  guidance  to  do  something 
about  our  Nation's  pathetic  predica- 
ment. With  lioncst  repentance,  we  are 
I  ratcful  tor  a  :.ew  day  and  new  op- 
portunity. 

Guide  and  use  these  our  leaders  on 
Capitol  Hill  today.  May  they  feel  the 
power  of  inner  L^uidance  and  strenuth. 
Be  with  uur  President  and  his  workers 
lor  i)eace.  We  have  a  dream  that  the 
world's  darkness  can  and  will  burst  into 
the  light  of  a  brighter  day  when  we. 
through  Thy  love  and  forgiveness,  can 
overcome  someday  that  which  defeats 
th'}  very  j^urpose  of  living.  We  pray  this 
humble  prayer  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
gi\es  peace  to  a  man's  licart  and  a  man's 
world.  .'Xmen 


dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  w  Inch  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

I  For    nominations    this    day    received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  J 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  M.^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
tt^.e  Journal  ot  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, ■  .'^iiiril    8,    1968,    be   dispensed    with. 

■The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ibjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESS.-\GES    fTlOM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
imtions  were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Gei.sier.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

Kf,  in  executive  session. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 

(  -XIV  .593-    Part   8 


MESSAGE   I-TOM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas.sed  a  bill  ULR.  16241)  to 
extend  the  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
'l)ersons  by  air  and  to  icduce  the  personal 
exemption  from  duty  m  the  case  of  re- 
turning residents,  in  winch  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  ti^at  ti.e 
Speaker  had  aflixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President ; 

HR.  5799,  An  act  to  unieud  the  Dis'.rlct 
(.f  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to 
provide  that  gilts  to  minors  made  under 
.■-uch  act  may  be  deposited  in  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  related  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16324.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section'  2G1  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  a^  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


'  HOUSE  BILL   I;EFERRED 

The  bill  'HR.  162411  to  extend  the 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons  by 
air  and  to  reduce  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  duty  in  the  case  (f  re- 
turning residents,  was  lead  twice J3y  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  P.OUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.-=ident,  I 
ask  unanimous  const  lu  thiat  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DUTIING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  of 


tiie  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  jiro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beoinnmc  with  Calendar 
No.  1060 

Th.e  PRESIDENT  i^ro  tempore.  V.'ith- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHIPPING   ACT.    1J16 

Tlie  bill  'H.R  ;'473 '  to  amend  i.rovi- 
sions  of  the  Shi;;iiing  Act,  1916.  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
to  permit  a  common  carrier  by  water  in 
foremn  commerce  or  confeienec  of  such 
carriers  to  refund  a  portion  of  the  freight 
charges  was  considered,  (jrdered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  t.me.  aijd 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iiave  jMinted  m 
the  Record  an  i  xccrpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1078',  exiilaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  except 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  ot  H.R.  9473  is  to  amend  sec- 
tion 18ib)  of  the  .Shipping  Act.  1916,  so  as 
to  empower  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  common  carriers  by  water 
in  foreign  commerce  to  make  voluntary  re- 
funds to  shippers  and  to  waive  ll:ie  coUecuon 
of  a  jjortion  of  freight  charges  where  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  an  error  in  a  tariff  of  a 
clerical  nature,  or  where  through  inadvert- 
ence there  lias  been  a  failure  to  file  a  tarifl 
rcllcctinc  an  intended  rate. 

Ti»f«  bill  provides  that  j^nor  to  applying 
:  or  authority  to  make  refund  the  cirner  or 
jnference  of  carriers  tile  a  t-irtfT  revision  with 
me  }-eaeral  Mar, time  Commission,  whicii  sets 
forth  tlie  rate  on  which  the  refund  cr  waiver 
would  iDe  based.  If  the  application  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  all  oilier  ."^iilppers 
charged  or  billed  incorrectly  based  on  tlie 
erroneous  rate  likewi.se  will  be  cntitiedAiXJ 
appropriate  refund  or  waiver.  The  bill  rfro- 
vides  that  in  the  event  permission  is  granted, 
the  carrier  or  conference  wi!l  publish  appro- 
pnate  notice  in  the  t.tnfl  or  will  take  s'jch 
other  steps  "as  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission may  require,  to  give  notice  cf  ti'.c 
rate  on  v.hich  such  refund  cr  waiver  would 
be  based.  Application  for  refund  or  waiver 
must  be  filed  with  the  Commission  v.'ithin 
180  days  from  the  date  of  shipment. 
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BACKCROtTNO  OF  THE  t-EClSLATION 

HR  9473  would  amend  section  18(b)  of 
•.'.<•  Shipping  Act.  1916.  to  authorize  the 
t-tleral  Maritime  Commission  to  permit  irom- 
mon  carriers  by  water  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce to  maie  voluntary  refunds  of  a  portion 
of  freight  chargfw  assessable  in  those  cases 
where  the  Commission  flncla  that  through 
error  or  inadvertence,  a.  carrier  or  conference, 
has  failed  to  flle  an  intended  rate  and  that 
such  refund  or  waiver  will  not  result  In  dis- 
crimination among  shippers. 

Rule  6ibi  of  the  Commissions  Rule*  of 
Practice  and  Prtxredure  prescribes  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  flUng  of  applications  by  car- 
riers for  the  voluntary  payment  of  repara- 
tions or  for  permission  to  waive  collection 
of  undercharges  However  this  rule  has  ap- 
plication only  to  those  cases  arising  in  the 
domestic  oflahore  trades,  le.  those  within 
the  purview  of  sectjon  18<ai  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  and  the  Intercoastal  Slilpplng  Act. 
1933.  since  pursuant  to  those  statutes  the 
Commlsalon  has  authority  to  flx  and  de- 
termine a  reasonable  rate  in  the  domestic 
otT.shore  trades  Under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  .1  .shipper  may  obuiln  reparations 
or  damages  from  a  common  carrier  arising 
from  past  shipments  made  at  unreasonable 
rites  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

"However,  no  remedy  exists  whereby  such 
.i.n  aggrieved  shipper  m  the  foreign  com- 
merce can  obtain  relief  from  an  erroneous 
charge  resulting  from  a  carrier's  failure  to 
publish  and  ftle  the  correct  rate  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  Equal  treat- 
ment should  be  accorded  a  shipper  In  the 
f. -reign  commerce  The  bill  provides  statu- 
torv  authority  for  such  treatment  upon  a 
showing  of  proper  justification  and  a  finding 
by  the  Commission  that  the  granting  of  a  re- 
fund or  waiver  will  not  result  in  discrimina- 
tion among  shippers. 

A  hearing  was  held  November  20.  1967. 
and  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  steamship 
conferences  and  operators  regulat«<l  by  the 
Commission  agreed  with  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission witness  .13  to  the  desirability  of  this 
legislation. 

COST   or   LECISLATIOIf    | 

Enactment  of  HR  9473  will  Involve  no 
co6t  to  the  Government 


LIEN  ON  VESSELS 

The  bill  H  R.  14401'  to  giant  the 
masters  of  certain  US  vessels  a  lien  on 
chose  vessels  for  their  wages  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1079'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGRUINU    "F    THE    L£0ISL.^TlON 

The  baiic  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  grant  to 
the  m.vster,  of  a  vessel  documented,  regis- 
tered, ennilf^d.  or  llceitsed  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  the  same  Hen  for  his  wages 
against  such  vessel,  and  the  same  priority 
therefor,  as  any  other  seaman  serving  on 
such  vessel. 

In  addition  to  oonformlng  provisions,  the 
master  of  such  veoeel  would  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  any  other  seaman  with  re- 
gard to  protection  against  forfeiture  of  his 
lien  rights,  deprivation  of  any  remedy  for  re- 
covery of  wages,  or  attachments  or  arrest- 
■::ientof  wages  except  for  support  :md  main- 
tenance of  Wife  .and  .minor  children). 

The  bill  would  also  grant  to  the  master  of 
such  vessel  the  s,tfne  Hen  and  the  same  pri- 
ority for  disbursements  or  liabilities  properly 


made  by  him  for  or  on  account  of  the  ves- 
sel as  he  18.  under  provisions  of  this  bill,  for 
his  wages 

All  Government  agencies  submitting  re- 
ports upon  this  bill  have  expressed  no  ob- 
jection to  Its  enactment. 

SiCED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

By  the  general  maritime  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  courts  have  ruled  fc»r  more  than 
a  century  that  seamen  are  entitled  to  Hens 
for  their  wages  against  the  vessel,  having  pri- 
ority over  all  other  maritime  Hens. 

In  a  leading  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
seamen's  Hens  for  wages  was  described  as 
being  "so  sacred  and  Indelible  that  It  adheres 
to  the  last  plank  of  the  ship  "  The  holding  In 
this  rase  has  been  quoted  and  followed  by 
American  courts  since  1831  The  seamen's 
Hen  for  wages  and  Its  high  priority  are  based 
upon  the  responsibility  borne  by  the  seaman 
in  maintaining  the  voyage,  thus  assuring  his 
loyalty  to  the  ship 

The  high-prlorlty  wage  Hen  right  Insures  to 
every  member  of  the  crew,  licensed  and  un- 
licensed, except  the  master. 

Historically,  the  master  has  been  denied 
a  Hen  right  for  wages  comparable  to  other 
members  of  the  crew  because  of  the  tradition 
that  the  master  was  a  part  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, had  t^o  close  a  relationship  with  the 
owner,  or  could  pay  himself  nut  of  freight 
earnings. 

Today,  however,  the  role  of  the  mastet  as 
a  participant  in  the  financial  aspects  of  a 
voyage  Is.  In  the  vast  majority  of  Instances, 
no  dlfferenit  from  that  of  any  other  member 
of  the  crew. 

An  exaii^le  of  the  type  of  situation  which 
brings  the  inequity  of  existing  law  to  light 
is  -when  a  shipping  company  goes  bankrupt 
In  those  circumstances,  every  member  "f 
the  crew,  both  licensed  and  unlicensed,  ex- 
cept the  master,  has  first  priority  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  vessel.  Despite  his  position 
of  great  responsibility  to  the  ship,  her  car^o. 
and  her  crew,  the  master's  claim  for  wages 
falls  along  with  all  other  »;eneral  creditors. 

.\  Coast  Guard  report  made  to  your  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  dis- 
closed that  in  the  past  10  years  reports  to 
Its  Merchant  Vessel  Personnel  Division  inci- 
dent to  payment  of  seamen's  wages  indicated 
ihat  'about  50  large  seagoing  vessels  were 
involved  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  inr  were 
otherwise  in  serious  difficulties  with  respect 
t<j  pa^'ment  of  .seamen's  wages  and  allot- 
ment.s  ' 

Even  though  the  reasons  which  firmly  in- 
fluenced the  courts  in  concluding  that  a 
master  has  no  Hen  for  his  wages  have  ceased 
to  exist,  court  decisions.  Including  those  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
continue  to  follow  the  precedents  Thus,  in 
order  to  remove  this  inequity  to  shipmasters, 
this  legislation  is  necessary. 

Section  lia)  of  the  bill  specmcally  grants 
the  master  of  ,i  vessel  <locumented.  regis- 
tered, enrolled,  or  licensed  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  "the  same  Hen  for  his 
wages  against  such  vessel  and  the  same 
priority  as  any  other  seaman  serving  on  such 
vessel"  Thus.  It  is  clear  that  the  .seaman's 
Hen  rights  .md  priority  are  recognized  and 
the  master  is  placed  on  a  parity  with  all  other 
members  of  the  crew. 

Section  1(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that  sec- 
tions 4646  and  4547  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  Slates  i46  U  S  C.  603  and  fi04) 
shall  not  apply  m  .my  proceeding  by  a  master 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Hen  granted  by 
this  section  These  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relate  to  the  enforcement  of  a  sea- 
man's wage  Hen  through  the  process,  of 
summoning  the  master  for  nonpayment  of 
wages  and  the  Issuing  of  process  against  the 
vessel.  Obviously  these  provisions  of  law 
would  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  where 
the  master  Is  himself  seeking  enforcement  of 
his  own  Hen  Thus,  this  section  of  the  bill  Is 
merely  a  conforming  provisi'^n. 


Section  1  (c)  and  (d>  would  correct  other 
inequities  in  existing  law  by  placing  the 
master  In  the  same  position  as  any  other  sea- 
man with  regard  to  protection  against  for- 
feiture of  Hen  rights,  deprivation  of  any 
remedy  for  recovery  of  wages;  or  attachments 
or  arrestment  of  wages 

Section  2  of  the  bill  clarifies  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "master"  ;vs  used  in  this  legis- 
lation and  excludes  from  the  definition  ,iny 
"person  who  has  a  financial  interest  valued  at 
5  percent  or  more  either  of  the  corporatlonX 
partnership,  or  .issoclatlon  which  owns  the^ 
vessel  against  which  the  lien  Is  claimed,  or  of 
the  market  value  of  the  vessel  .igalnst  which 
the  lien  is  claimed  "  Tills  provision  was  an 
amendment  to  H  R  162  and  Is  retained  in 
this  bill. 

While  it  Is  generally  true  that  masters  of 
vessels,  particularly  large  oceangoing  vessels. 
are  not.  under  today's  conditions,  partici- 
pants in  the  financial  aspects  of  vessel  opor- 
.itlons.  it  was  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  that  masters  .ire  frequently  part 
owners  of  fishing  vessels.  And.  of  course, 
there  may  be  Isolated  instances  of  large  ship 
'operations  where  a  master  might  be  a  sub- 
stantial part  owner,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  a  vessel. 

CONCLUSIO»I 

.\lthough  the  committee  did  not  hold 
hearings  upon  this  proposed  legislation,  full 
hearings  were  held  last  .session  on  H  R  162. 
which  Wius  almost  Idcntlcail  to  this  measure 
Tlie  committee  believes  that  this  legislation 
IS  fully  warranted  .uid  desirable  ;md  urges 
that  the  proposed  legislation  be  enacted 

COST    OF    LEGISLATION 

Enactment    wovild    involve    no    additional 
cost  to  the  CJovernment 


SAFETY     STANDARDS     ON     INLAND 
RIVERS    AND    W.ATERWAYS 

The  bill  'S.  31021  to  iwstpone  for  2 
years  the  dale  on  which  passenger  ves.sels 
oi)eratinp  .solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
waterways  must  comply  with  certain 
safety  standards  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  cnsrossed  for  a  thud  reading,  read 
the  third  lime,  and  i>assed.  as  follows: 

S.  3102 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Art  cntitletl  An  Act  to  require 
evidence  of  adequate  financial  responsi- 
bility to  pay  Judgments  for  personal  injury 
or  death,  or  to  repay  fares  in  the  event  of 
nonperformance  of  voy-ages.  to  esUibllsh 
minimum  standards  for  passenger  vessels  and 
to  reciuire  disclosure  of  construction  details 
on  pa&scnger  vessels,  .aid  for  other  purposes", 
approved  November  <^  1966  (Public  Uiw  89- 
7771 .  is  amended  by  ili  inserting  "(a)  "  after 
Sec.  .=).';  (2i  stnking  out  the  second  and 
fourth  .sentences  thereof:  and  li)  adding  .it 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
(b)  The  new  subsection  (c)  of  section 
4400  of  ihe  Revised  Statutes  shall  take  effect 
on  November  2.  1970.  with  respect  to  do- 
mestic passenger  vessels  operating  solely  on 
the  Inland  rivers  .i.nd  waterways.  Such  .sub- 
section (Ci  .shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
other  passenger  vessels  on  the  date  when  the 
recommended  amendments  to  the  Interna- 
tional cronvention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea.  1960.  come  into  force,  but  in  any  case 
not  Liter  than  November  2.  1968.  .Section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  November  2. 
1970,  '.vith  rt'pect  to  pa.ssenger  vessels  operat- 
ing Folely  on  the  inland  rivers  and  waterways 
.md  on  November  2.  1968.  with  respect  to 
other  ptissenger  vessels" 

I  b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  27.  1936  (46 
use  369 » .  Is  amended  by  strllting  out  "After 
November  1.  1968.  no"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "No". 
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Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
No  10801,  fXi)laining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 
"^  There  bcinu  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  jirlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pmPOSE    AND    IXPlANATION 

S.  3102  would  suspend  for  an  additional 
2  years  the  .ipplication  of  the  safety  stand- 
ards required  by  Public  Law  89-777  to  U.S- 
fl.ig  passenger  vessels  operating  solely  on  the 
Inland  rivers  and  waterways.  Public  Law  89- 
777,  approved  November  6.  1966,  provided,  in 
effect,  that  .safety  .standards  proposed  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  in  May  1966  as  amendments 
to  the  Conventi.in  lor  the  Siifety  of  Life  at 
Sea  of  1960  (SOLAS  60 1  would  be  applied  to 
foreign  and  domestic  passenger  ships  em- 
barking U  S,  iiassengcrs  at  U  S.  ports  as  soon 
as  the  amendments  came  into  force  but  not 
later  than  November  2.  1968  However,  the 
IMCO  amendments  will  not  come  into  force 
internationally  until  considerably  later 
th:ui  Novemebr  2,  1968,  since  the  amend- 
ments have  not  yet  been  accepted  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  contracting  govern- 
ments .S.  3102  merely  extends  the  Novem- 
ber 2.  1968.  application  date  for  U.S.  pas- 
.senger  ships  on  inland  waterways  for  an  ad- 
ditional  2-year   jx-riod. 

As  a  practical  matter  this  legislation 
would  aflect  only  the  vessel  Delta  Queen. 
The  Delta  Qurrn  is  the  only  overnight  pas- 
senger \essel  t)pcrating  on  U.-S.  inland  waters 
and  for  9  months  of  the  year  travels  the 
Mississippi.  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  Rivers  from 
St,  Paul  m  the  North  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
South.  Pittsburgh  in  the  East,  and  St.  Louis 
in  the  West  The  idditional  2-year  exten- 
sion would  allow  the  Delta  Queen  to  operate 
until  its  replacement  vessel  is  in  the  water. 

At  the  time  Public  Law  H9-777  was  enacted 
It  was  believed  that  a  new  vessel  could  be 
constructed  to  replace  the  Delta  Queen 
within  ;lio  L'->e.ir  s^race  period  the  statute 
provides.  However,  due  to  design  and  ship- 
yard difficulties  the  new  vessel  will  not  be 
completed  in  lime  to  replace  the  Delta 
Queen  before  the  November  2.  1968.  date  at 
which  time  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
777  become  applicable.  The  delay  in  design 
and  construction  of  a  vessel  to  replace  the 
Delta  Queen  has  not  been  caused  in  any  way 
by  lack  of  attention  or  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  of  the  Delta  Queen.  To 
the  contrary,  they  have  been  most  diligent 
in  their  efforts  to  expedite  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  replacement  vessel,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  initial  architec- 
tural design  if  the  new  vessel  was  initiated 
prior  to  the  time  Public  Law  89-777  was  en- 
acted. Since  that  time  steady  progress  has 
been  made  toward  design  and  construction 
of  a  new  vessel  m  spite  of  several  setbacks, 
including  the  necessity  to  clve  up  both  steam 
engines  .ind  jiaddle  wheel.  Some  four  sets  of 
plans  have  been  utilized  to  design  a  new 
vessel  that  is  efficient  and  safe,  yet  tradi- 
tional in  appearance,  for  operation  as  a  river 
jjassenger  boat.  Deletion  of  the  steam  en- 
gines and  wooden  paddle  wheel  for  the  new 
vessel  was  dictated  by  the  fact  that  these 
items  would  add  an  additional  $1  million  in 
capital  costs.  20-  to  35-percent  additional 
operating  expense,  and  an  additional  2  to 
3  years'  construction  time.  A  final  design  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Maritime  Administra-" 
tion  and  hull  tank  tests  have  Just  been 
completed  in  the  Netherlands.  Tlie  new 
vessel  Is  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $4 
inillion. 

The  Department  of  State  is  the  only  Gov- 
ernment agency  which  has  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposed  legislation.  That  De- 
partment believes  that  enactment  would  be 
considered  inconsistent  with  our  obligations 
under   the    (SOLAS)    Convention.  The  State 


Department  further  aseerts  that  if  U  S-fiag 
ships  operating  on  inland  waters  are  ex- 
empted for  an  additional  2-yeax  ))eriod  from 
the  safety  standards  applied  to  loreign  ships 
then  "our  moral  position  would  i>e  seriously 
eroded"  and  this  action  would  be  "inconsist- 
ent with  treaty  obligatioii.s,"  The  commUlee 
believ^  the  .state  Uep.irtment's  objections 
are  not  well  founded.  The  law  uf  this  land 
hiis  historically  cxcludeti  any  foreign  vessel 
from  piu-ticipation  in  domestic  water  trans- 
portation. Existing  ;.tw.  therefore,  provides 
that  no  loreign-llag  vessels  may  carry  p.is- 
sengers  upon  the  inl.ind  waters  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  nor  in  our  coastwise  trade  Tlius  lor- 
elgn-flag  ships  are  in  no  way  subject  to  dis- 
crimination by  legislation  which  concerns 
only  U.S.  vessels  authorized  to  engage  in  our 
domestic  transportation  Further,  the  SOLAS 
Convention  and  our  treaty  obligation.s  con- 
cern only  safety  at  sea  rather  than  .safety  on 
inland  rivers  and  waterways.  The  legislation 
proposed  is  not.  therefore,  in  viiil.ition  <,:  our 
treaty  obligations,  and  this  i.s  "well  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  other  contracting  nations 
to  the  treaty  are  not  required  to  extend  the 
.saftcy  provisions  of  the  Convention  to  their 
domestic   transportation   service. 

There  are  great  distinctions  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Delta  Queeii  oper- 
ates as  compared  to  the  oj.»prations  of  an 
ocean  liner  at  sea.  The  Delta  Qc:eeii  is  never 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  ircm  .shore. 
and  in  many  places  pa.ssenaers  would  have  no 
difficulty  whatsoever  in  reacliing  sxifety  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  Further,  the 
Delta  Queen  is  by  .ill  cxi-sting  standards  a 
safe  vessel.  It  is  in  full  comphance  with  exist- 
ing safety  standards  and  has  l>een  certificated 
by  the  US.  Coast  Gu.ird.  Ftirther,  extensue 
modifications  have  been  carried  out  upon  the 
vessel  to  make  it  as  lire  reuij-d.ant  :is  possible. 
For  example,  during  the  Uist  layup  season 
over  SIM.OOO  was  spent  in  repair  to  the  hull, 
boilers,  and  auxiliary  equipment.  Open  lire 
kitchen  equipment  has  been  replaced  with 
safe  electric  ranges  and  ovens,  and  bulk- 
heads, decks,  and  overheads  have  been  fire- 
proofed  with  lire-retardant  intumescent 
coatings. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  committee's  opin- 
ion that  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Novem'oer 
2,  1968.  application  date  for  Public  Law  89- 
777  is  fully  warranted  as  to  piissenger  vessels 
operating  on  inland  rivers  and  waterways  and 
that  this  extension  will  not  endanger  passen- 
gers using  such  services. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  12639 1  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  ocean  cruBes  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


B'NAI  B'RITH  HENRY  MONSKY 
FOUNDATION 

The  bill  'H.R.  12019i  to  exempt  from 
taxation  certain  property  of  the  B'nal 
B'rith  Henry  Monsky  Foundation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1082),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSE    of    the    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12019  is  to  exempt 
from  taxation  certain  real  property  in  the 


District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  any  improve- 
ment§  on  this  property  and  any  furnishings 
in  such  Improvements,  owned  by  the  B'nal 
B'rith  Henry  Mf^nsky  Foundation.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  of  HepresenUitlves  on  No- 
\ember  20.  1967  A  hearing  was  held  before 
the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Febru- 
ary  14.  1968, 

BACKCHOfND    fiF    1  K.dlSI.ATlON 

Ptiblic  Law  77-846.  approved  December  24, 
1942  (56  Stat  10891.  as  amended  the  lollow- 
ing  year  liiy  Public  Law  78-29  (57  Stat  61).  is 
the  general  statute  pertaining  to  real  est.'ile 
tux  exemptions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  act  provides  uix  exemption  for  all  jjrop- 
crties  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  C^olumbia  governments,  a.s  well  as 
to  certain  real  jiropcrties  in  such  categories 
of  ownership  as  religious  organizations,  hos- 
pitals, schools  operated  lujt  for  profit,  cem- 
eteries, et  cetera  .Al.so.  this  general  statute 
provides  tax  exemption  lor  tfie  real  i)ropertles 
of  10  .specific  organizations  in  the  District 
which  are  not  among  the  general  categories 
referred  to  above  These  10  properties  liave  a 
total  value  of  j32  889.976.  and  their  exemp- 
tions represent  a  i.ix -lo.ss  to  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  of  .some  $953,809  per  year. 

In  addition,  :33  other  orpatil-zatlons  liave 
been  granted  exemption  Irom  District  of 
Columbia  real  estate  taxatitm  on  an  individ- 
ual ba-sis  by  special  acts  of  Congress  by  reason 
of  the  iihilanthropie  nature  of  their  purpo.sps 
and  their  work. 

One  of  these  properties  is  the  B'nal  B'rith 
Henry  Monsky  Foundation's  headquarters,  lo- 
cated at  1640  Rhode  Island  .Avenue  NW.  This 
propertv  is  valued  at  $1,126,680  and  was  ex- 
empted'from  taxation  by  Private  Law  R5-220 
(71  Stat.  A85»,  approved  August  28,  1957. 

rROVISION    (jF    THE    BILL 

HR.  12019  seekB  t-o  exempt' from  District 
of  Columbia  real  est-ite  taxation  a  property 
described  as  lot  (19  m  square  182  and  known 
as  1632  Rhode  Island  .Avenue  .NW,  This  ]:rC'P- 
erty  wa-s  acquired  by  the  U"nal  B"rith  Henry 
Monskv  Foundation  on  June  5,  1967.  and 
adjoins  the  present  B"nal  B"rith  headquar- 
ters. It  is  assessed  at  $47,650  and  the  present 
tax  is  $1,381  86  per  year.  ^ 

Tills  newly  .acquired  i)roperty  is  'o  be  a 
[lart  of  B'nal  B'rith  headquarters,  and  will 
be  used  solely  for  the  nonprofit  religious, 
charitable,  and  educational  artivltics  of  the 
foundation. 

Under  the  provisions  (jf  the  bill,  this  prop- 
erty and  any  improvements  which  the  foun- 
dation may  add  thereto,  as  well  as-iany  fur- 
nishings m  such  Improvements,  will  be  ex- 
eiript  from  taxation  as  long  as  it  is  owned 
and  (>-cupied  by  B"nal  B"rith  and  is  not  used 
for  commercial  purpo^s. 

HISTORY    AND    WORK    OF     HIE    FOirNDATION 

B'nal  B'rith.  which  is  Hebrew  lor  '.Sons 
of  the  Covenant,"  was  Sounded  (ju  Octolx-r 
13.  1843.  It  is  America's  oldest  Jewish  orga- 
nization, and  in  fact  is  one  of  this  country's 
oldest   national   organlzatlon.s. 

B'nal  B'rith  has  operated  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter  solely  as  a  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  service  organization.  In  keeplr.g 
with  the  provisions  of  its/constitution,  the 
mis.sion  of  the  organizaybn  involves  three 
ba.sii-i  programs,  as  follows: 

la)  Religious. — B'nal  B'rith  conducts 
Hillel  Foundations  i,n  more  th:in  250  toiU'f-'e 
campuses  to  i*civ!de  for  the  religious  hfe 
and  education  of  Jewish  .studeiit.s  In  stiffing 
these  centers.  B'nai  B'rith  Ix-came  the  larg- 
est employer  of  rabbis  in  tlie  world.  B'nai 
B'rith  also  .spons'irs  chairs  «.f  Judaic  .studies 
at  a  number  of  unr.erslties.  The  B'nai  B'rith 
■i'outh  Organization  works  with  Jewish  boys 
and  Eii-ls  of  high  school  a[.'c  witli  the  i  bjc"- 
tive  of  jiromoting  understanding  of  the  lov- 
ulty  to  Jcwisi;  religiouSi  values.  The  same 
objective  IS  servci!  by  the  D(>partnirnt  '•( 
Adult  Jewish  Education,  which  conduct.s 
seminars  and  institutes  of  Judiasm  .iround 
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the   .-<iun',ry   aa   part    >f   Biinl    B'rlth's   year- 
round  pmnram    if  adult  «liioatl>>n 

ib\  kducattonal.  In  addition  to  direct 
rcllKtmid  edui'ntlon  B'nal  B'rlth.  through  it« 
Hntlrtefarnatlon  lenmie.  c^ndiicta  extensive 
oducatl mftl  prrHfraiw  :lf*!l(?ned  'o  prnmote 
respect  tnr  religloue  Ilher'v  md  "i)  rounteract 
prejudice  and  dlscrlminntlon  The  leaRiie  has 
■A-.'ii  ■ommetulutii.ns  f  ir  It.s  etTfrts  from  Pres- 
ulents  Elsenhower.  Trumau  Kenne<ly.  i\nd 
Johnson,  md  frum  liMdIii*;  universities  Its 
educntlonal  materials-  hooks,  ftlm».  pam- 
phlets- arc  used  in  thouaands  of  schools  and 
churches   In   all   sections  of   the  country. 

A  pro-am  if  vocatloniU  ijuldance  makes  Its 
research  findings  available  not  only  to  Jewish 
youth,  but  to  educators  and  government 
i^ljencles  generally  An  active  prr>t;ram  In 
Americanism  Is  carried  mi  by  B'nal  B'rlth 
with  a  view  to  helping  Immltrrants  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  .\merlcan  way  of 
life.  -SO  that  they  may  ultimately  tjecome 
better  citizens 

The  B'nal  B'rlth  headquarters  building 
hou.ses  an  art  gallery,  library,  and  exhibit 
hall,  all  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  dally 
except  Saturday,  without  admission  charge 
They  offer  etUirmtlcmal  facilities  in  the  field 
of  Amerlran  Jurtsli  history  not  available  else- 
where m  the  District  Tlie  exhibits  tell  the 
story  of  the  m  ire  than  300-year-old  history 
of  Jews  ,\nd  Judaism  In  the  Uiuted  States  and 
their  contributions  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  our  countn' 

Thousands  of  local  residents  and  tourists 
vlbit  the  exhibit  hall  .md  art  gallery  ari- 
nuaily  The  tourists  ■'ome  from  virtually 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  from  many 
foreign  countries  In  addition,  tours  of  the 
exhibit  hall  are  conducted  for  visiting  high 
school  classes.  Scout,  chtirrh.  and  women  s 
groups  The  exhibit  hall  Is  listed  ,is  one  of 
the  tourist  attractions  In  the  Nation  s  Capital 
In  the  "Seeing  the  Nation  s  Capital"  brochure 
distributed  by  Uia  Wtishington  Convention 
aJMi  Visitor  a  Bureau  and  in  the  American 
Auiumubile  Associations  Visitor's  Guide  to 
WtuhlOKton   ' 

The  library  Is  used  by  schoolchildren  and 
adults.  Botjks  are  available  for  loan  to  the 
general  public  and  to  other  llbravius  In  the 
area. 

Conference  facilities  are  made  available  at 
no  charge  to  civic,  educational,  and  social 
welfare  >rgaiuzatu>tis  lu  the  WoshUigtou 
area. 

1  -I  Charuabir  —Even  before  the  great 
-American  Red  Crose  came  onto  -.he  .American 
scene.  B  nai  B'rlth  was  engai?eU  In  a  pro- 
gram ai  aid — on  a  nonsectanan  baais — Uj  the 
victims  ui  natural  disa&ters  F'  r  this  purpose. 
B  nai  B'nth  maintaiiui  a  special  emergency 
relief  fund  to  '*hich  every  male  member  ol 
B'nal  B'rlth  contributes.  To  niemion  only  a 
few  early  instances  o(  such  aid:  In  1868  B'nal 
B'rlth  raised  funds  for  flood  victims  In  Balti- 
more; In  1871  It  sent  $50,000  to  the  victims 
of  the  Chicago  nre;  and  In  1900  $26,000  waa 
ralsetl  for  the  victims  of  the  Galveston  Qood. 
More  recently  aid  was  expended  to  flood  vic- 
tims [n  Maukato.  Minn  In  r.>65;  tornado  vic- 
tims In  Topeka.  Kans  .  in  ly66.  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Betsy  in  New  Orleans,  In  I9t>5.  and 
only  last  month  a  rehabilitation  fund  was 
established  to  ala  those  who  were  left  home- 
less in  the  south  Texas  area  by  Hurricane 
Beulah. 

A  signiricant  part  of  B'nai  B'nth  s  tradition 
of  community  service  Is  the  establishment 
and  support  of  orphanages,  homes  for  the 
ageil.  and  hi>spltalB  -\n  orphans'  home  was 
founded  in  New  Orleans  In  1855;  another  in 
.Atlanta,  Ga  ,  In  1889;  a  ihirtl  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1872  In  1968.  an  orphans  home  was 
opened  In  Cleveland — today  It  is  a  center  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  In  U)'J7.  a 
home  for  the  aged  was  founded  In  .Memphis. 

In  addition.  B'nal  B'rlth  has  a  special 
commitment  to  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica— both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  non-Jewish 
faith.    B'nai    B'nth    units    throughout    the 


covintry  "ipon-ifir  Boy  and  Olrl  .•^out  trfxipa 
on  a  nonsertarlan  t>ftsls  and  also  help  de- 
prived children  without  regard  to  religion 
TTiey  have  provided  meals  for  «rhi"K~ilchlldTen 
who  would  otherwise  go  htingrv  and  shoes 
and  orher  articles  of  clothing  for  needy 
youngsters  Ijically  last  year  B'nal  B'rlth 
contributed  funds  to  help  provide  lighting 
for  playgrounds  in  dlsattvnntaged  nelghbnr- 
h(X)d3  B'nal  B'rlth  groups  have  also  par- 
ticipated in  and  organized  programs  to  com- 
bat Juvenile  dellnriuenf  y 

.M.so,  B'luil  B'rlth  founded  and  still  con- 
tributes to  the  support  of  a  number  of  na- 
tionally famous  non.sectarlan  hospitals,  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis 
In  Denier  i  18891  with  Its  world-famous 
motto  ".None  may  enter  who  can  pay,  none 
may  pay  who  enter",  the  Leo  N  Levi  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Hot  Springs.  .Ark.  (19141 
fiir  arthritis,  which  Just  completed  with 
funds  raised  by  B'nal  B'rlth  a  $550,000  wing 
for  the  treatment  I'f  children  afflicted  with 
arthritis  and  related  aliments. 

Another  of  B'ual  B'rlth  s  principal  activi- 
ties Is  Its  ari>uud-Uie-caleudAr  program  of 
aid  to  veterans  and  men  and  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Thouaands  of  B  n.u  Briih 
men  and  women  each  year  make  personal 
visits  to  veteran's  hospitals  and  military  lu- 
stallatluns. 

A  concern  for  the  religious  needs  of  their 
Christian  friends  has  prompted  thousands  of 
B'nal  B'rlth  men  and  women  around  the 
country  each  year  ;it  Cirtstmastime.  ,is  part 
of  an  organized  national  B Hal  B'nth  pro- 
gram, to  take  over  ^he  duties  ■!  Christian 
personnel  In  tnllltarv,  veterans',  and  other 
hospitals,  on  police  forces  and  other  service 
institutions  in  order  to  m.ike  It  possible  .'or 
the  latter  to  spend  the  Christmas  holiday 
at  home  with  their  families. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
program,  B'nal  B'nth  men  .^nd  women  make 
c:)untless  gifts  of  pl.i;,  inc:  '-".rd.";.  b'xiks,  nnd 
cigarettes  to  servicemen  and  hospitalized 
veterans  B  nai  B'nth  also  .has  furnished  'ele- 
vlslon  sets,  bookmobiles,  and  musical  instru- 
ments to  hospitals  and  military  installations 
tor  the  recreallon.ll  enjoyment  of  otir  vet- 
erans and  servicemen.  It  has  contributed 
ambulances,  money,  and  clothing  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  has  taken  a  leading  role  In  pro- 
riding  blood  donors  for  the  Red  Cross  blood 
bank  This  year  alone,  B'nal  B'rlth  has  sent 
more  than  700.000  books  to  .American  service- 
men in  veterans'  hospitals  and  military  In- 
stallations in  the  United  Stales  and  abroad, 
including  some  250.000  to  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. B'nal  B'rlth  has  also  collected  lor  dis- 
tribution to  Jewish  soldiers  lu  Vietnam  cere- 
monial objects  and  other  religious  acces- 
sories needed  to  celebrate  major  Jewish  holi- 
days. 

Its  extensive  program  of  war  service  has 
earned  for  B'nal  B'rlth  many  citations  and 
the  first  awards  given  by'the  -Army  .ind  Navy 
to  any  civilian  organization  in  World  War 
II  The  Army  award  was  presented  to  B'nal 
B'rlth  by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  Chief 
of  Stiff.  In  making  the  award.  General  Eisen- 
hower spoke  of  the  "unselfish  service  of  the 
men  and  women  o!  B'nal  B'£ith,"  adding  "no 
one  will  ever  know  ho*  much  these  services 
did  in  keeping  liiKh  the  morale  of  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  terrible  diys  of  this  war." 

EXEMPTIU.V    PKOU    OTHER   TAXES 

B  n.il  B'rlth'.^  character  as  a  nonprofit  re- 
ligious, charitable  and  educationaJ  organiza- 
tion is  officially  acknowledged  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  B'nal  B'nth  enjoys 
tax-exempt  status  for  all  of  its  pTognuns. 
Indeed,  virtually  all  of  B'nal  B'rlth  programs 
enjoy  "the  additional  status  of  being  tax- 
deductible  under  section  501(C)  I3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  religious,  charl- 
t.tble.  r)r  educational;  and  i)6  percent  of  Its 
ftinds  .ire  spent  nationally  for  .such  pro- 
grams The  other  4  percent  of  national  ex- 
penditures— also    tax    exempt — go    for    aux- 


iliary admlnl.itratlve  operations  and  other 
educational  and  charitable  programs,  huch  as 
adult  Je'wlsh  education,  and  disaster  relief. 

CONCLtrSION 

■Vour  committee  Is  Informed  that  B'nal 
B nth  si>ught  to  acejulre  this  additional  prop- 
erty at  the  time  It  established  Its  present 
Iveadquarters  building,  but  the  owner  pre- 
ferred to  wait  until  his  retirement  beffire 
selling  B'nal  B  nth.  tlieretore.  constructed 
Its  headquarters  around  the  subject  prop- 
ertv  which  offers  -.he  only  [xissible  space  for 
enlartnng  iind  enhancing  the  foundations 
sent  of  actuitles- 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
the  long  and  distinguished  record  of  human 
service  which  Is  the  history  of  this  great 
charitable  orgiurilzntlon.  amply  Justifies  the 
tax  exemption  which  H  R  '21019  will  grant 
this  addition  to  their  l.eiidquarlers. 


BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  15131 1  to  amend  the 
Disliict  f>f  Columbia  Police  lUid  f^ire- 
men'.s  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  .sal- 
aries, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
uounct'd  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  lemporarlly. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER 
TRUST  CO. 

The  bill  iH.R.  7909)  for  the  relief  of 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Tiust  Co.,  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  rradiiiK.  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1084  >,  I'xplalning  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pl'RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  propoeed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Attorney  General 
to  pay  $88,041.30  to  the  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  NY.,  out  of 
funds  remaining  In  the  account  of  the  Office 
of  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  In  full  set- 
tlement of  the  trust  company's  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  a  refimd  of  that 
amount  wluch  was  paid  to  the  Umted  States 
in  1955  .ind  1956  as  required  by  vesting  or- 
ders of  the  Office  of  .Allen  Property  when  the 
debentures  for  which  Uie  payments  were 
made  -A'ere  not  in  existence  and  had.  In  fact, 
been  retired  pnor  to  tlie  Issuance  of  the 
ve^tint;  orders. 

STATEMFNT 

The  House  of  Representatives.  !n  Its  report 
on  HR.  7909.  relates  the  follo'wing: 

•The  bill.  HR  7909,  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 25.  1967,  -It  which  time  the  testimony  es- 
tabllslied  To  the  satisfaction  <ii  the  commit- 
tee the  facts  referred  to  in  the  bill  and,  in 
particular,  the  fnct  that  payments  'were  made 
to  the  Government  on  the  assumption  that 
debentures  listed  in  the  vesting  orders  were 
outstanding  when,  In  fact,  they  had  been 
retired  and  i^nceled.  The  Department  of 
Justice  :n  its  report  to  the  committee  on  the 
bill  Indicated  that  It  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  If  these  facts  were  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

"Manufacturers  H.inover  Tnist  Co.  Incurred 
a  loss  of  $88,041  30  because  It  made  paj-mcnts 
tor  vested  debentures  which  had,  in  fact. 
been  canceled  by  the  company  pnor  to  the 
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issuance  of  vesting  orders  18941  and  19268 
which  were  issued  on  July  '2.  1953,  and  April 
13,  1953.  respectively.  At  the  time  it  made 
ihis  iiayment,  which  was  part  of  a  larger  pay- 
ment covenng  all  of  the  items  listed  In  the 
\esilng  orders,  the  company  was  unaware 
th.it  these  particular  debentures  had  been 
canceled.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  re- 
ceived money  to  which  it  was  not  entitled 
.Old  hince  the  company  can  no  longer  secure 
relief  by  tiling  a  cliUm  with  the  Governnient 
or  by  hling  a  suit  against  the  Government. 
Its  only  recourse  Is  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
the  relief  provided  in  the  bill,  H.R.  7909. 

At  the  hearing  on  this  bill.  It  was  estab- 
lished that  the  tlebentures  fur  whicli  over- 
payment was  in.ide  were  not  pliysically  pre- 
sented for  payment  and  it  was  not  until 
much  Liter  tliat  it  was  ultimately  proved 
that  these  debentures  were  nonexistent  Tlie 
imrmal  jiractlce  tor  the  payment  of  deben- 
tures or  bonds  is  to  make  payment  only  upon 
actual  physical  presentation  of  the  de- 
bentures, rhls  IS  a  practical  safeguard 
against  payment  for  nonexistence  deben- 
tures; liowever.  the  Office  of  Allen  Property 
liad  the  unique  advantage  ot  being  able  to 
require  the  bank  to  make  payment  without 
actually  presenting  the  debentures  for  tan- 
ceiiatlon.  riiis  exception  to  the  general  law 
is  enunciated  by  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  in 
McGrath  v  Cities  Serixce  Company,  342  U.S. 
330  (1952).  It  was  not  until  10  years  after 
the  bank  liad  paid  the  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty that  u  discovered  that  the  $88,041.30 
worth  of  debentures  were  not  in  existence  at 
the  time  the  Government  issued  the  vesting 
orders  and  that  in  fact,  the  Office  of  Allen 
Property  was  not  entitled  to  payment  of 
tliat  sum. 

"The  debentures  in  question  were  part  of 
a  $12,500,000  issue  of  sinking  fund  debentures 
Issued  by  Hugo  Stlnnes  Industries,  Inc.,  in 
1926  under  an  Indenture  of  which  Central 
Union  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  was  trustee. 
(Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  is  the  suc- 
cessor by  mergers  to  C-entrai  Union  Trust  Co. 
of  New  York  I  Prom  time  to  time,  many  of 
the  debentures  were  retired  through  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund.  In  December  1954. 
pursuant  to  authorization  from  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property,  Hugo  Stinnes  Corp.  (suc- 
cessor by  merger  to  Hugo  Stinnes  Industries) 
paid  to  the  trustee  the  face  amount  of  all 
remaining  outstanding  debentures  plus  in- 
terest to  December  31.  1954  (a  total  of 
$5,945,786.82),  so  that  the  trustee  could  re- 
tire the  remaining  outstanding  debentures. 
Upon  receipt  of  that  payment,  the  trustee 
executed  a  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the 
trust  indenture  which  both  relieved  the  cor- 
poration of  any  further  liability  with  respect 
to  the  outstanding  debentures,  and  placed 
the  trustee  under  an  obligation  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  all  outstanding 
debentures. 

In  1952  and  1953  the  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty Issued  vesting  orders  taking  title  to 
$218,500  face  amount  of  the  debentures.  After 
receipt  of  each  of  the  vesting  orders,  the 
trustee  checked  Its  records  of  retired  deben- 
tures against  the  debenture  numbers  listed 
in  the  vesting  orders  and  found  that  a  total' 
of  $102,500  face  amount  of  the  debentures 
listed  in  the  vesting  orders  had  been  retired 
and  that  one  $1,000  debenture  had  already 
been  listed  in  yet  another  vesting  order.  TTiis 
incorrect  listing  in  the  vesting  order  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property,  which  agreed  that  these  $103,500  of 
debentures  should  not  have  been  included  in 
these  vesting  orders  and  that  therefore  the 
vesting  orders  effectively  covered  only 
5-115.000  principal  amount  of  debentures. 

"The  committee  feels  that  another  aspect 
in  connection  with  the  London  transaction 
Is  particularly  relevant  to  the  consideration 
oj  this  bill.  The  debentures  were  delivered 
to  the  London  office  of  the  trustee  for  can- 
cellation. This  transaction,  and  specifically 
the  utilization  and  cancellation  of  these 
*38.500  of  det)entures.  was  approved  by  the 
Office  of   AUen  Property  in  March  of    1949. 


Thus,  in  1952  and  1953  when  the  Olllce  of 
Alien  Property  Issued  )t}he  Vesting  Orders, 
the  Office  of  Alien  Property's  own  records 
showed  that  these  $38,500  of  listed  deben- 
tures should  not  have  been  included  in  the 
vesting  orders  TluLs  the  UnitPd  States  had 
information  that  ^houIcl  have  given  It  notice 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  li.sling  t>l  thc-e  .■■ame 
debentures  in  the  vesting  orders 

"When  the  trustee  rn-eivcd  Uie  $4,945.- 
786  82  from  the  Hugo  Stinnes  Corp..  the 
trustee  placed  it  in  a  redciui)tlon  umd 
Account  and  iwed  the  redoinption  Uiiid  to 
pay  debentures  as  they  were  [iresentt-d  In 
the  case  of  the  :i-1 15.1)00  debeimires.  viwner- 
bhip  of  which  Wits  clamu'd  by  the  Office  ol 
Allen  Property  by  virtue  ol  ihe  \estlng  orders, 
the  trustee  paid  llial  otlioc  t238,229  40  (be- 
ing at  the  rate  ot  i-2,l)71  .'■)G  per  $1,000  lace 
amount),  as  lias  been  noted,  without  pres- 
entation of  the  debentures.  Tlie  bulk  of  the 
other  outstanding  debentures  v. ere  [ircsented 
by  their  owners  lor  payment  within  a  few 
months  after  December  31,  1954,  so  that  by 
December  31.  1955,  all  but  $228.910  27  had 
been  paid  out  of  the  redemption  fund.  As 
^is  visually  the  case,  many  liolders.  delayed  tor 
varying  periods  ot  time  belore  presenting' 
their  debentures  and  debentures  iiave  drib- 
bled In  since  then  lor  payment  irom  lime 
to  tlflae. 

"In  February  1966  a  debeii'ure  was  pre- 
sented for  payment  and  ManufaLtorers  Han- 
over Trust  Co.  then  learned  there  were  in- 
sufficient funds  in  the  debenture  redemption 
account  ftopay  the  debenture  A  complete  re- 
view of  the  entire  matter  was  then  conducted 
and  the  bank.  In  checking  the  many  lists  of 
debentures  retired  over  the  period  of  many 
years,  including  cremation  lists,  discovered 
that  the  $42,500  of  debentures  ($4,000  plus 
(38.500)  on  cremation  UsUs  had  been  errone- 
ously Included  in  the  debentures  lor  which 
payment  had  been  made  to  tlie  Office  of  Alien 
Property  pursuant  to  the  vesting  orders. 
The  committee  Is  satisfied  that  under  gen- 
erally accepted  bank  operational  and  audit 
procedures,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  mis- 
take ntade  in  1952  and  1953  would  have  been 
discovered  until  the  redemption  fund  l>e- 
came  exhausted  und  .inothcr  debenture  was 
presented  for  payment.  Generally  the  prob- 
lem faced  in  ihis  case  would  have  been  ob- 
viated by  the  presentation  and  cancellation 
of  each  outstanding  debenture. 

"According  to  the  current  records  of  the 
trustee,  it  has  now  paid  $17,748  14  ol  its  own 
funds  In  redemption  of  debentures  presented 
since  the  exhaustion  of  the  redemption  fund 
and  there  are  still  outstanding  $34,000  face 
amount  of  these  debentures  ( having  a  re- 
demption value  of  $70,293.16). 

"The  situation  now  faced  by  the  trustee  is 
that  it  is  obligated  to  pay  the  principal  and 
Interest  of  all  outstanding  debentures  and, 
therefore,  unless  this  bill  is  passed,  will  be 
forced  to  pay  the  remaining  outstanding  de- 
bentures as  and  when  presented  out  of  its 
own  pocket.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
win  be  unjustly  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  bank  whose  loss  was  occasioned  by  its 
efforts  to  comply  in  good  faith  with  orders 
received  by  It  from  the  United  States. 

"In  its  report  on  the  bill  the  Department 
of  Justice  indicated  that  the  bill  .should  be 
corrected  to  provide  that  repayment  should 
not  be  made  out  of  appropriated  funds  but 
out  of  vested  funds  still  in  the  .iccount  of 
the  Ofllce  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  amendment  which  would  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  .^uch  a  repay- 
ment out  of  the  vested  assets  remaining  in 
that  account. 

"In  recognition  of  tlie  considerations  out- 
lined in  this  report  and  In  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  would  not  object  to  enactment 
upon  approval  of  the  case  by  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably." 


BILL  PASSED   OVER 


The  bill  (H.R.  2434)  for  the  relief  of 
Nora  Austin  Hcndrickson  was  announced 
as  ne.xt  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSF7ELD  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  i>i'o  temixjie.  The 
bill  will  Ix- iiassed  over.  "^^ 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENT  LOSSES 

Tlic  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
.joint  resolution  iS.J.  lies.  129 »  to  au- 
ihorlze  the  Secretary  of  Trans|>ortation 
to  conduct  a  comprehen.sive  .study  and 
i:v>est!iiation  of  the  cxislinp  compensa- 
tion .sysU'in  for  motor  vehicle  accldi'iU 
los.ses,  auTfTSrotlK^r  purpo.ses  which  liad 
been  reported  from  ihc  Committee  on 
Commerce,    with    amendments   on   lauc 

2,  line  18,  after  the  word  "the"  where  it 
api^ears  the  second  lime  insert  "Presi- 
dent aiid  the":  on  paec  3,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "the"  strike  out  "findings  and 
conclusions"  and  insert  "findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations" ;  "io  line 

3,  after  the  word  "Secretary"  strike  out 
"together  with  hLs"  and  insert  "and  may 

proixjse  such";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5. 
strike  out  "and  such"  and  insert  "or":  on 
paee  4,  line  15,  after  the  word  "em- 
l^loyees"  strike  out  the  .semicolon  and 
"and";  after  line  15.  strike  out: 

(5)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  apply  .such 
rules  ;ind  regulations  to  reasonable  classes 
of  corporations,  buslnes;  firms,  and  individ- 
uals. 

On  i>a2e  3,  line  3,  after  the  word  "Fed- 
eral'  strike  out  "agency"  and  Insert  "de- 
partment, agency,  or  Independent  in- 
.strumcntality":  and  on  page  7,  after  line 
10,  insert: 

if)  Any  information  which  is  reported  to 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  .Secretary  or 
such  officer  or  employee  under  this  section 
and  wliich  contAlns  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  .States  Code,  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed except  to  other  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  for  their  use  in  carrying 
out  this  joint  resolution.  No.thlng  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  authefrize  the  wlth- 
lioiding  of  information  by  »fte  .Secretary  (or 
any  officer  or  employee  under  his  control) 
from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Congresa 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read; 

S.J.  Res.  129 

Rpsolvcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcp- 
re^cntatirca  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
.Secretary  of  Transportation  iherelnalter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ".Secretary").  In  cooperation 
'.vith  those  other  Federal  agencies  which 
possess  relevant  competencies,  as  provided 
in  section  4,  is  authorized  and  cilrected  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  all  relevant  .aspects  of  the  cxist- 
mc  motor  vehicle  accident  compensation  sys- 
tem. Such  study  .md  Investigation  shall  in- 
clude consideration   of   the  following — 

I  1  )  the  inadequacies  r.f  such  existing 
compensation  system  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice: 

I  2  1  the  public  policy  objectives  to  be  real- 
ized by  such  a  system  including  an  analysis 
ol  the  costs  and,  benefits,  both  monetary 
and  otherwise;  and 

(3)  the  most  effective  .nieans  lor  re  •.limine 
such  objectives. 

lb)  The  Strretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  .ind  the  Congress  interim  reports 
from  time  to  time  and  a  final  report  not 
later   than   eighteen   months  after   the   date 
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'.  eniictment  of  this  Joint  resolution  S\ich 
ri.Kil  repf>rt  3h<ill  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  (lr.dlni?s.  conclusion*.  ;ind  rfc- 
ommendaUonB  of  the  Secretary  and  may  pro- 
;<.se  such  recommendfitlona  fur  iegislatlon 
or  other  action  .is  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary t»j  carry  out  the  objectives  ol  inis  Joint 
resolution. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    POWERS 

Sec  2  In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to —  ( 

(  1 1  appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out reift#d  M  the  provisions  of  ; llle  5  United 
States  Cf)de  (fovernimj  appointment  in  the 
compeutive  service  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  reliitlng  to 
cKisslflcatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates: 

(2)  obtain  the  services  iif  experts  and  con- 
sultants m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3100  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
init  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
tl(X)  per  diem: 

i3»  enter  into  contr.tcts  with  corporations, 
business  firms.  Institutions  and  Individuals 
f'T  th^  condu<rf  of  research,  and  surveys  and 
the  preparation  of   reports;    and 

(4)  ajipoint.  without  re^rd  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5  United  States  Code.  ?overn- 
lni{  ippolntments  In  the  competitive  services, 
such  idvlsory  committees  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate I\>r  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  iJ.  ;oe  Xf  the  Secretary  Members 
of  such  '"ominittees.  other  th.tn  those  regu- 
larly employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
while  attendinj;  meetings  of  such  committees 
or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the 
Seoretarv  .tiiv  be  compensated  .tt  rates  to 
be  n.tetl  !3V  "lie  .Secretary  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day  and  while  away  from  home  or 
regular  pllce  f  busl.ness  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses. "Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  is  lUthorlzed  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Governmetu  strvice  employed  intermit- 
te:i-y  Members  of  such  advisory  committees 
sha^l.  'or  the  purposes  of  chapter  11.  title 
18,  Colted  States  Code,  be  deemed  to  be  spe- 
cial Government  employees. 

COOPERATION     OF     PECOtAL     AGENTS 

SB:r  3  (ai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  anv  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent lnstr\iment,allty  of  the  Govern- 
ment my  informntlon  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  uut  his  functions  tinder  this  Joint 
resolution:  and  each  ^uch  department,  a^en- 
cv  or  Independent  Instrument-iUty  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  coc>perate  with  the  Sec- 
reuixy  .tnd  to  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Secretary 

ibi  The  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency  or  independent  instrumentality  is 
authon.;ed  u>  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  pe-fTionnel  of  such  agency  to  .isslst  In 
carrving  out  the  duties  of  the  Sevrelary  un- 
der this  Joltv  resolution. 

iNrEa.\cE.Ni.-Y  .\avisciKr  coMMrrxEE 
Sec  4.  The  President  sh«U  appoint  an  In- 
teragency .-Vdvlsory  Committ^'e  tn  Compensa- 
tion lor  Motor  Vehicle  .■\ccident  Losses  con- 
sistini.;  of  the  Secretary  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man and  one  representative  each  >f  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice.  L.ibor. 
Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare,  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Feder.il 
Trade  Commission,  the  interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  ivnU  the  .Securities  .mU  Bx- 
ch<Lnge  Comimssioij,  and  such  other  Federal 
a»{encies  as  are  designated  by  the  President. 
Such  menibers  s^all.  to  the  extent  possible, 
be  persons  kni.'Wledgeable  in  the  field  of  com- 
pensation for  motor  vehicle  accident  losses. 
I'he  .■\d'.  isor/Comnuttee  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  j;^ie  preparations  for  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  sUidy  authorized  by  this  joint 
resoiuupu. 


HEARINGS     AND     PROOUt-rioN      OK     tK><.  IMt  .NTAR  Y 
EVIDENCE 

Srr  5  (a)  For  the  purpose  i.f  carrvhn;  out 
the  prt>vlslons  of  this  joint  resolution  the 
Secretary,  or  on  the  authorization  <if  the 
Secretary  anv  officer  or  emplf>yee  of  the  De- 
partment (if  Transport.it Ion.  may  hold  .-iiich 
hearings,  take  surti  teRtlmony,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths, 
and  require  by  subpena  orlotherwlse  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wltne.s.ses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers 
,  correspondence,  memorandums,  contracts, 
agreements,  <ir  other  records  as  the  .Secretary, 
or  such  officer  or  employee,  deems  .idvlsable 

(bi  In  order  "o  earn,'  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
examination  the  rl?ht  to  copy,  any  dix-u- 
mentarv"  evidence  of  any  corporation,  business 
firm.  Institution,  i  r  individual  having  mate- 
rials or  Information  relevant  to  the  study 
authorized   by  this  Joint  resolution 

(ci  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  rcqtilre. 
by  general  or  special  orders,  any  corporation. 
business  firm,  or  Individual  or  any  class  of 
such  corptimtlons.  rtmis,  or  individuals  to 
file.  A  stich  form  as  the  Secret  an,'  may 
prescribe,  reports  or  answers  In  writing  to 
speclhc  questions  reluiing  to  the  study  au- 
thorized by  this  Joint  resolution  Such  reports 
and  .answers  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise  and  -ihall  he  hied  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  siich  rea.sonable  i>erU>d  as  the 
Se<'retary    may    prescribe. 

idl  .^ny  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  .An  Inquiry  is  carried  on  may  In  ca.se 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Secretary  or  .such  officer  or 
employee  Issued  under  subsection  la)  or 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewith:  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  .as  a  contempt 
therei.f, 

(e)  Witnesses  stimmoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States 

(f)  .^ny  information  which  Is  reported  to 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or 
stich  officer  or  employee  under  this  section 
and  which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  referred  to  In  section  1005  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
disclosed  except  to  other  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  for  their  use  In  rarrv- 
Ing  out  this  Joint  resolution  Nothing  In  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  authorize  the  with- 
holding of  Information  by  the  Secretary  (or 
any  officer  or  emplovee  under  his  control) 
from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Congress 

TERMINATlO.V 

Sec  6  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Joint  resolution  shall  terminate 
ninety  days  aiter  the  submission  of  his  ftnal 
rep<.irt  under  section  lib) 

APPROPRIATIONS     AlTtlORlZED 

Sec.  7,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tins  Joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  \%rL"  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resoluiion  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  Uiud  reading,  was  read 
Uie  liiird  tune,  and  pa.-vsed. 

.Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanitiKius  con.sftu  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excen)l  from  the  report  '  Nn. 
1086',  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  bt-iiiK  no  i»bjt  cliun,  thf  excerjit 
was  ordered  to  be  piiiitt'd  in  tJie  Record, 
as  loiiows: 


piRposE  or  THE  RE.soii-rioN 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  129  would  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Tran.sporta- 
tlon.  .n  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, to  conduct  a  conipreheu-slve  IH-month 
studv  and  Investliratlon  of  the  nutWnoblle 
accident  cornpensath'H  system 

Th?  study  will  cover  all  aspects  of  the 
present  system  of  com[)ensiitlng  automobile 
accident  \1ctlms  under  the  iK>ctrlne  of  t'rt 
liability,  and  the  methods  and  functions  of 
Insurance  Industry  operations  under  that 
sv^tem  It  will  examine  und  pinpoint  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  existing  system,  will  out- 
line the  policy  objectives  U)  l)e  realized  by  .i 
c«)mpensatlon  system  anji  will  consider  [xw- 
slble  means  to  achieve  these  go.ils  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  .'■tudv  I  if  the  Secretary  Is  to 
submit  to  the  ['resident  :ind  Ci'iigre.ss  a  final 
report  outUnlnc  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations The  Secret. iry  is  iil.so  authorized 
and  directed  to. submit  any  interim  recom- 
mendations or  findings  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

iegisl^tut   nA<  korot-nd 

In  1869.  the  .Supreme  Court  ruled  th:it 
"Insurance  Is  not  commerce"  {Paul  v,  I'lr- 
g\nia)  Tills  decision  insulated  the  expandliii^ 
Insurance  Industry  from  compliance  with 
subsequent  Federal  regtilatlon  of  Interst.ite 
commerce,  including  the  Sherman  Antltrtist 
.Act  In  1944.  however,  the  Court  reconsid- 
ered the  question  and  ruled  th.\t  no  Inter- 
state 'commercial  enterprise"  was  free  from 
the  regulatory  power  of  Congress  (United 
States  V.  Southeastern  Underwriters  Associa- 
tion, ct  at. ). 

Responding  to  this  decision.  Congress,  I.t 
1945,  enacted  the  Instirance  Moratorium  Act 
(Public  Law  79-l;>),  popularly  known  as 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  In  this  statute. 
Congress  decl.ired  that  the  public  Interest 
was  best  ser\ed  by  iiiulnulng  primary  regu- 
latory responsibility  for  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try in  the  States. 

Today,  more  than  two  dc-cades  later,  there 
is  increasingly  evident  grave  dissatisfaction 
with  the  performance  of  the  .lutomoblle  in- 
surance Industry  under  the  scheme  of  tli« 
McCarran-Ferguson  .\ct. 

Ou  June  26,  1967.  Chairman  Maguuson  and 
Congressman  John  E  Moss  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  la 
part  as  follows: 

"We  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
at  evidence  of  major  flaws  In  our  national 
systems  for  compensating  motor  vehicle  ,u;- 
cident  victims.  Our  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  serious  problem  of  insolvencies  among 
so-called  high  rule  automobile  Insurers  But 
such  insolvencies  appear  to  be  sympttimalio 
of  fundamental  defects,  both  in  auiomobue 
Insurance  underwriting  and  in  our  under- 
lying common  law  :ind  statutory  system  of 
fault  liability  Sharp  underwriting  practices, 
including  arbitrary  cancellations  and  failures 
to  reaew,  geographical,  racial,  and  economic 
blackouts  in  coverage,  and  discriminatory, 
escalating  premiiim  rates  equally  demand 
appropriate  reforms. 

"Last  year.  Congress  addressed  itself  to 
the  need  for  preventing  and  limiting  the 
se\erity  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  Your  De- 
partment IS  now  charged  witli  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  comprehensive  programs 
of  motor  vehicle  and  highway  safety  which 
we  then  authorized  Now  we  .tre  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  just  and  efficient  compen- 
sation ol  those  victims  whom  prevention  has 
not  spared  Broadly  viewed,  lhe-\enormous 
Costs  to  individual.5.  as  well  as  to  society,  of 
the  mil  increasing  traiHc  loll  are  costs  which 
mtist  be  allot  ited  to  our  system  oi  ground 
transportation 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  request  that 
you  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
compensation  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
losses.  ■ 

In  further  corres[Xjndence,  jurisdictional 
and  budgetary  considerations  were  explored, 
and    the    Secretary    af^reed    to    undertake    a 
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preliminary  Inquiry  regarding  the  precise 
areas  to  be  considered  in  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation,  and  the  manpower 
and  monetary  requirements  that  would  be 
attendant  upon  such  a  study.  Because  it  be- 
came clear  that  a  full-scale  investigation  by 
tlie  Dep.irtment  of  Transportation  would  re- 
quire additional  authority  and  funds,  Chalr- 
m.m  Magnu.son  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 129  on  December  14,  1967.  Joining 
as  co.sponsors  are  Senators  Pastore.  Mon- 
roney,  Latische,  B:irtlett.  Hartke,  Hart,  Can- 
non, Brewster.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Moss,  Cot- 
ton. Scott,  and  Dcxld,  On  the  same  date, 
Congressman  Mc/ss  introduced  an  identical 
resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution  958,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

On  February  6,  1968,  President  John.son  in 
his  consumer  message  highlighted  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  such 
a  study: 

"This  is  a  national  problem.  It  will  be- 
come even  more  of  a  i)roblem  as  we  license 
more  drivers,  produce  more  automobiles,  and 
build  more  roads  •  •  *.  While  many  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem, many  questions  remain  unanswered. 
The  search  for  solutions  must  be  pressed. 

"I  propose  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  the  automobile  in- 
surance system.  He  will  undertake  this  re- 
view with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Fedi 
cral  Trade  Commission  and  other  appropri- 
ate agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  In  re- 
cent months  we  have  acted  to  make  our  cars 
and  our  highways  safer.  Now  we  must  movft 
to  streamline  the  automobile  insurance  sys- 
tem— to  make  it  fair,  to  make  it  simple,  and 
to  make  It  efficient," 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  March  12,  13,  and  14,  1968.  A  wide 
range  of  witnesses  representing  the  insur- 
ance industry,  interested  professional  orga- 
nizations, government  (both  State  and  Fed- 
eral), and  affected  members  of  the  public 
were  heard.  The  proposed  legislation  drew 
overwhelming  support  from  those  testifying. 
Departmental  and  agency  comments  on  the 
resolution  (all  of  which  were  favorable)  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  committee  Is  unanimous  In  recom- 
mending the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 129,  as  amended. 

DACKGROfNO    AND    NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Auto  insurance  premiums  have  been  ris- 
ing steeply,  up  to  30  percent  in  some  areas 
In  the  Last  half  dozen  years.  Many  auto 
owners  find  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
or  maintain  insurance  at  any  price — or,  at 
best  they  are  burdened  with  rates  generally 
regarded  as  excessive.  The  grounds  for  rejec- 
tion, cancellation,  or  refusal  to  write  auto 
Insurance  often  appear  to  be  arbitrary  or 
Inexplicable  Those  most  in  need  of  protec- 
tion such  as  the  elderly,  the  young,  the  mi- 
nority group  member,  and  the  serviceman 
seem  to  be  particularly  subject  to  these 
abuses.  Beyond  this,  many  automobile  in- 
surance companies  have  gone  bankrupt,  thus 
depriving  the  policyholder  and  the  injured 
of    coverage    and    compensation.    Since    1961 


at  least  80  failures  have  occtirrcd  Some 
have  estimated  that  these  failures  have  left 
300,000  individuals  with  stated  claims  of 
$600  million  with  only  $25  million  m  com- 
pany assets  to  collect  against 

More  fundamentally,  many  allege  that  the 
traditional  system  lor  compensating  motor 
vehicle  accident  vlctinis  is  inefficient  and 
unjust.  Some  argue  that  tlie  legal  conoept 
of  compensation  based  on  fault  is  outdated 
and  in  need  of  reform.  Compensation  is  also 
sporadic.  It  is  estimated  that  anywhere  Irom 
14  to  23  percent  of  those  injured  receive  no- 
thing at  all.  When  comi^ensatlon  is  received. 
It  appears  that  small  chums  arc  overcom- 
pensatcd  while  large  clalnis  are  under-com- 
pensated. The  adversary  system  of  settling 
disputes  is  time  consuming  and  expensive. 
Delays  of  2  to  3  years  between  the  tiling  of 
a  claim  and  trial  are  not  uncommon. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  can'  he 
best  Illustrated  by  a  few  statistics  In  1966 
alone  over  53,000  people  were  killed  (jn  our 
highways.  An  additional  1.9  mllion  suffered 
disabling  injuries — 160,000  of  these  injuries 
produced  permanent  impairment  The  re- 
sulting economic  losses  were  staggering  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  -Safety  Council  tlie 
medical  expenses  associated  with  these  in- 
juries and  deaths  approximated  i-600  million 
Actual  and  anticipated  wage  loss  approached 
$2.6  billion,  and  property  lostes  reached  an 
estimated  $3.3  billion.  To  the  su.Tering  of  ac- 
cident victims  and  the  $6  5  billion  economic 
loss  Incurred,  must  be  added  the  expenses  of 
operating  the  courts,  automobile  investiga- 
tion units,  legal  expenses,  and  insurance 
company  administrative  costs. 

The  automobile  Insurance  industry  has 
experienced  rapid  growth.  Statistics  indicate 
that  the  amounts  paid  out  for  auto  accident 
losses  by  the  industry  rose  from  $1  IjlUion  in 
1950  to  over  $5  billion  in  1965,  Automobile 
Insurance  net  premiums  have  advanced  from 
$2.6  billion  in  1950  to  $9.2  billion  in  1966, 

The  Increasing  premiums,  cancellations, 
refusals  to  wjlte  o»  renew  insurance,  insol- 
vencies, and  the  unequitable  distribution 
and  delay  in  compensation  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  strain  on  the  system.  They  are 
interrelated  and  as  Secretary  Boyd  pointed 
out  during  the  hearings  only  "•  •  'by  view- 
ing them  In  their  total  perspective  can  they 
be  properly  appraised,  evaluated,  and  where 
necessary,  corrected."  Suggested  improve- 
ments must  also  be  evaluated  in  the  con- 
text of  the  most  recent  information  possible. 

While  there  lias  been  several  studies  since 
1932,  there  is  little  uniformity  regarding 
proposed  solutions.  Often  information  col- 
lected in  one  study  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  developed  in  another  effort.  Much  of 
the  date  is  now  outdated  For  example,  the 
most  recent  study,  the  so-called  Michigan 
study  published  in  1964,  was  based  on  1957- 
58  information. 

The  proposed  Investigation  offers  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  the  required  informa- 
tion. Its  scope  will  be  broad.  The  informa- 
tion win  be  comparable.  Recommendations 
will  be  based  on  current  information. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  The  Depart- 
ment already  has  broad  authority  under  the 
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Natlo'nal  Traffic  ;ind  Motor  Vehirle  S.ifefv 
Act  and  the  National  Highway  .Safety  \rt 
Ui  prevent  act^lents.  It  is  only  loL'ica'.  that 
it  undertake  the  development  of  efficient  and 
(•(lUiiable  means  of  meeting  the  social  and 
economic  costs  of  such  accidents.  This  is  the 
prim.iry  inirpiwe  of  the  study.  Regulatory 
considerations  should  he  reevaluated  with 
the  alnv  of  improving  the  compensation  sys- 
tem and  not  solely  as  ends  in  themselves 
While  Congress  caii  und  should  continue 
surveill.ince  over  the  jirohlems  relating  to 
automobile  ;.ccidem  compensation  and  will 
hold  related  lie^ij-ings.  and  t.ike  such  interim 
action  liS  is  indicated,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  the  executi\e  ):)ranrh  :irmed  with 
broad  information-giitherlna  powers  is  bet- 
ter suited  lo  in. ike  the  del, tiled  collection  and 
evaluation  of  data  contemplated  by  this 
study.  The  many  details  that  must  be  stib- 
stantiated  will  require  many  hours  of  exten- 
sive inquiry  and  an.tlysis  The  Department 
of  Transportation  tf  gether  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  clcp.irtments  will  have  the 
required  resources  and  staff. 

Congress  will  retain  control  since  it  will 
tillimately  review  and  evaluate  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
IK>rt:itlon. 

Tlie  preamble  wa.*;  as^reed  to. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE 
AND  FIREMEN  S  SALARY  ACT  OF 
1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  thf  con.sideratlon  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1066. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  iHR. 
15131)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salar>-  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  salartfes,  and  for  other 
jjurposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  "consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported^  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  in.sert: 

Title   I — .Salary    Increases   for   District  if 
CoLu.MBiA  Policemen  and  Firemen 

Sec.  101,  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  yjcrlod  bcpmnlne  on  or  after  October 
1,  1967,  section  101  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958 
(DC  CKjde,  .sec,  4-823)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

■'.Sec.  101,  The  annual  rates  of  basic  com- 
jiensation  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
MeiropolitSn  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  following  sched- 
ule of  rates: 


"Salary  class  and  Idle 


1 


Class  1: 

Subclass^)..     

hre  I  iiv3te 
Police  piiwate 

Subclass (0)  -   .-        

Private  .^ssifned  as: 
Technician  I 
Phinciothesman. 

Subclass  (c)  _ 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician  II, 
Station  clerk 
,,  Motorcycle  otiicer. 


Service  step 


2 


8,080 


,380 


{7.  500     $7.  800     18,  100     58,  400 
7,790      8.090      8,390      8.690 


8,680 


8.980 


9,280 


9.580 


Longevity  step 


J8,70Q  59,000  59,300  39.600 

8.990  9.290  5,590  9. 890 


0,  590 

V 


9.  B80 


l),  180 


A 
$9  900 


11  133 


10  430 
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"Satirv  cins  ind  ml* 


ScrvKt  step 


Class  2- 

Subtl»ss(a)  „ 

File  inspector. 

iubclass  (b>        .', 

Fire  inspector  »^^n%<\  as  technician  I. 

5ubclass(c) 

Fire  inspector  issiined  is  taclincian  II. 
C  ass   !  - 

Assistant  matine  engineer 

Assistant  pilot 
Delaclive 
Class  1  ,        ' 

JdDClass  (3)  X...J... 

rif9  sef geai'  • 

PTi<e  ,«rgea"t 
juOcjss  (b)  -  .. 

Oelec'ive  sergeant 

iuDCiSSS  (C) 

Piiice  ".ergeant  assijri?*!  ts  "^oro'c^cie  jfTicer. 
C;ass  i  .. 

fre   leufenani 


11.700 

7 

$9,000 

J9.300 

J9.600 

1.990 

9.J90 

9.!>9a 

9.890 

9,?g0 

9.  !>80 

9.880 

10.180 

9.290 


9.575 


9.590 


9.875 


9.890 


10.  US 


10.190 


10.475 


Police   leutanant.  | 

ClI^S  ...X. 


1 


P'lOf 
CU$5    ' 

Police  Jit-'*'" 
Class  *, 

Battalion  Nre    fii«l 
Pnltca    ns^^ector 
Class  9 

Subclass  I J I  -..«^.  j«-.,, 

Oecuty  F;f9  Chiel 
Detutv  Chief  jI  PoUce 
juDciass  (b) 

Assistant  ftre  Chief 
Assistant  ,;;h!ef  )f  PoIicp 
\  Cofnmanamg  jfficef   )'  ""e  ^^ite  '^ui.s>»  '*':nce. 

Commanding  jfficef  -T'  '*ie  -J  ..    ^^^*  ^itice 

Class  :  '■ 

Ftfe  Cfiief 

Chiet  5t  ?oi(Ce   '  >< 

_i 


10.085 

10.385 

10,685 

10.985 

10.155 

10,455 

10.  755 

11.055 

11,200 

11.628 

12.056 

12,484 

12.270 

12.698 

13.126 

13,554 

13.340 

13.875 

14,410 

14.945 

15.490 

16.025 

16.560 

17.095 

18.  165 

18.700 

19.235 

19.770 

19.236 

19.771 

20.306 

20,841 

Longevity  step 

A         B 

C 

$>.900    tlO.200 

JIO,  bOO 

10,190     10.490 

10. 790 

10.  480     10.  780 

11.080 

10,490     10.790 

11.090 

10.  775 


11.075 


11.375 


11.285 

! 1 ,  b85 

11.885 

11.355 

U,65b 

11.955 

12.912 

13,340 

13.982 

14.410  . 
16.015  . 

15.480 

17.630 

18.165 

20.  305 

20.840  . 

21.375 

21,911  . 

23,500 


24,035 


24.  570 


25.105 


^EC    lOJ    EtTtH'-;.e     ii  -lie  rirst  tlav    >f  the  nrst  pav  periKl  bpk'innlng  on  or  .ift^r  .luly  1.  1968,  such  .^al.iry  schedule  is  .imended  to  read  .is 

follows 

\ 


"SALARY  SCHEDUlt 


I'ScUry  clus  am^title 


Service  step 


Longevity  step 


1 


8 


Class 

jjDcassia)  

f-ire  ^f ivale                                                         . 
Police  ;  nvale. 
3ul)Ci«ss(S)  

Private  assiii^'ed  as: 
recnnician  I 
P'amcioiriesman. 

juDCl»S3  (C)_  _  , 

Private  as5!.(reo  is 

Tecnmcian    !  ^ 

Station  le'" 
Motorcycle  jfticer. 
Class  .' 

outjciass'a)  ...    ^. 

Fire   nstvecTor 

JuDCia5S(B)  '.... 

Fire  ir^spec'cr  issi^net:  Js  'ecrinicun  i. 

SiiDcass  (c). .    .  ; 

Fire  nspector  assigned  as  'ecmiciin  II. 
Class  i 

Assistant  Tiaiine  enj^ir-eer 
Assistant  .i  ut 
Detective 
Class  t 

luDtJiSjJ)  

F  ,'i?  .er,4eanr 
"once  se'ijeant 
:)utx;iass  m 

Detecri.e  sergea,it 
Subclass  ici 

Ponce  -.er^eant  assijneiJ  3$  "^ictorcyc  e  ottcer. 
Class  5 

F  re   lei^tenant 
Ponce  neuleriant. 

Class  6  _ { 

Marine  engineer. 

PnOl 

C  ass  '  

Fire  :3plain. 
Piiice  :aptain. 

Cla.S   -I  

Sail.aiion  'ire  chief. 
Police  nspecior 


J8,000  W.200  J8.400  J8. 600  $8,940  J9. 280  $9,620  $9,960  $10,300 

8.290  8.490  8.690  8. 890  9,230  9,  t)7o  9, 9U  10.250  10,590 


8,580  8.780  8,980  9,180 


9,520 


9.  86l     10,200     ;0,t40      12.880 


8.940 

9.280 

9,520 

9,230 

9.570 

9.910 

9,520 

9.860 

10.200 

9,570 


10,175 


9.910 


10.515 


10.250 


10. 855 


10,485 

10,825 

11,165 

10.555 

10.895 

11,235 

11,710 

12.138 

12.566 

12. 781 

13.209 

13.537 

13.852 

14, 387 

14. 922 

15,994 

16,529 

17,064 

10.640 

10.980 

10.930 

11.270 

11,220 

11.550 

11.270 


11,610 


11.B75  12, 215 

12.  !S5  12.  !)25 

12. 255  12,595 

13.850  

'.4.921    

16.527   

18.669  , 


\ 
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"Salary  class  and  title 


"SALARY  SCHEDULE— Continued 

Service  step 


Longevity  step 


1 


Class  9- 

Subclass  (^t 

I'epiity  Fire  Chief 

Lieputy  Chiel  ol  Police 
Su()class(b)  „ 

Assistant  Chief  of  Police. 

Assistant  lire  (  iiiel  * 

I'ommsnrtinB  ptliter  ol  the  White  House  Priice. 

CortimandinR  otiicer  ol  the  U  S   Park  Police 

Classic  • 

Fire  Chief.  I       • 

Chiel  of  Police  "I  -  ■ 


Sfc,  lO.T  ci)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  olficcrs  and  members  to  whom  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
title  .ipplies  shall  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

I  1 1  K.\cept  ;ls  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  each  officer  and  menaber  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  first  jiay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  October  1.  1967.  at  one  of  the 
.scheduled  service  ct  longevity  rates  of  a  sal- 
ary class  or  subclass  of  a  salary  class  in  the 
salary  schedule  m  section  101  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1058  I  hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "salary  schedule")  shall  receive  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  correspond- 
ing rate  in  effect  on  such  day. 

i2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  each  officer  and  member  Receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prl6r  to  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  iicriod  which  begins 
on  or  after  July  1.  1968,  at  one  of  the  sched- 
uled service  or  longevity  rates  of  a  salary  class 
or  subcla.ss  of  a  salary  class  in  the  salary 
schedule  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  corresponding  rate  in  effect 
on  Mich  (l;iy. 

ibi  Initial  advancement  to  longevit"  steps 
shall  be  made,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,   in   the  following  manner: 

(  1 )  An  officer  or  member  who  was  serving 
In  salary  chiss  1  Immediately  prior  to  such 
diite  and  who  on  such  date  had  completed  at 
least  10  but  less  than  13  years  of  service  as 
a  private  shall  be  advanced  lo  longevity  step 
A  in  such  salary  class  and  such  service  shall 
be  credited  to  him  for  advancement  to 
longevity  step  B  in  such  salary  class  under 
section  401  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
PoUce   and   Firemen's   Sahtry   Act   of    1958. 

(21  An  (fflcer  or  membeV  who  was  serving 
In  salary  class  1  immediately  prior  to  such 
date  and  who  on  .'uch  date  had  completed 
at  least  13  but  less  than  16  years  of  service 
;ts  a  private  shall  be  advanced  to  longevity 
step  B  in  such  salary  class  and  such  service 
shall  be  credited  to  him  for  advancement 
to  longevity  step  C  in  suah  salary  class 
under  section  401  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of   1958. 

I  3)  An  I  fflcer  or  member  who  was  serving 
in  salary  d.iss  1  immediately  prior  to  such 
dale  and  who  on  such  date  !iad  completed 
at  least  16  years  of  service  as  a  private  shall 
be  advanced  to  longevity  .^tep  C  in  such 
salary  class. 

1 4)  An  o.Ticcr  or  member  who  was  serv- 
ing in  service  step  4  of  salary  class  2,  3,  or  4 
immediately  prior  to  such  date  and  who  on 
such  date  had  completed  at  least  156  but  less 
than  208  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  active 
service  in  such  step  in  such  salary  class  shall 
be  advancd  to  lon:;evity  step  A  in  such  salary 
class  and  such  service  shall  he  credited  to 
liim  for  advancement  to  longevity  step  B  in 
such  salary  class  under  section  401  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary. 
.Act  of  1958. 

(  5 )  An  officer  or  member  who  ■was  serving 
in  longevity  step  7  of  salary  class  2,  3,  or  4 
immediately  prior  to  such  date  and  who  on 
such  date  had  completed  at  least  156  but  less 
than  208  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  active 
service  in  such  step  in  such  salary  class  shall 


JIS,  671     }!9,2i'6    J19,  r41    520.276 
19,742     20,277     20.bl2     21,347 


24,  LOO 


24,  i,J5 


25.  070 


25. 605 


be  advanced  to  longevity  step  B  in  such  sal.iry 
class  and  such  service  shall  be  credited  lo  him 
for  advancement  to  longevity  step  C  m  .~uch 
salary  class  under  section  401  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  foremen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958. 

(6)  An  officer  or  member  wlio  wa.s  serviug 
In  longevity  :  tep  8  of  .salary  cl;i.<is  2.  3.  or  4 
immediately  prior  lo  such  d.ite  and  who  on 
such  date  had  completed  at  least  156  calendar 
weeks  of  continuous  active  service  in  such 
step  In  such  salary  class  ^hall  be  advanced 
to  longevity  step  C  in  such  salary  class. 

(7)  An  officer  or  member  who  was  .-rrving 
in  service  step  4  of  salary  cla.ss  'i,  6.  7.  H.  i  r 
9  immediately  prior  to  such  date  and  wlio 
on  such  date  had  completed  at  least  156 
but  less  than  208  calendar  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous active  service  m  such  step  in  such 
salary  class  shall  be  advanced  to  longevity 
step  A  in  such  salary  class  and  such  service 
shall  be  credited  to  him  for  advancement 
to  longevity  step  B  in  such  safary  class  un- 
der section  401  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  .Salary  Act  of  1058. 

(8)  An  officer  or  member  who  was  serving 
In  longevity  step  7  of  sal.iry  class  5.  0.  7,  8. 
or  9  immediately  prior  to  such  date  and  who 
on  such  date  had  completed  at  least  156 
calendar  weeks  of  continuous  active  service 
in  such  step  in  such  salary  class  shall  be 
advanced  to  longevity  step  B  in  such  salary 
class. 

Each  such  officer  or  member  shall  receive 
the  appropriate  scheduled  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  the  longevity  step  lo  which  he 
v^'as  advanced  under  this  subsection  In  com- 
puting the  service  of  an  c  fliccr  or  member 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  only  periods 
of  satisfactory  service  as  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber and  periods  of  satisfactory  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  included. 

Sec.  104.  Section  401  lal  of  the  District  (.'f 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  .Salary  Act 
of  1958.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  In  recognition  of  long  and 
faithful  service,  each  officer  and  member,  ex- 
cept the  Chief  of  PoUce  and  Fire  Chief,  shall 
receive  an  amount  i  to  be  known  as  a 
longevity  step  increase)  in  addition  lo  the 
rate  of  compensation  prescribed  in  the  .salary 
schedule  in  section  101  for  the  maximum 
scheduled  service  step  in  the  subclass  -f  the 
salary  class  in  which  he  is  serving,  or  for  the 
salary  class  in  which  he  is  serving  if  there 
are  no  subclasses  in  his  salary  class,  for  each 
156  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  service 
completed  by  him  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  at  such  maxnnum  rate  or 
at  a  rate  in  excels  thereof,  without  change 
to  a  higher  salary  class,  subject  lo  all  of  the 
following  conditions: 

"(1)  No  officer  or  member  shall  receive 
more  than  one  longevity  step  increase  for 
any  156  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  serv- 
ice, and  in  order  to  be  eligible  therefor  he 
shall  have  a  current  performance  rating  of 
'satisfactory'  or  better. 

"(2)"  Not  more  than  three  successive 
longevity  step  increases  may  be  granted  lo 
any  offlce.r  or  member  in  salary  classes  1 
through  4.  nor  more  than  two  successive 
longevity  step  increases  may   be  gtaiited   to 


A  B 

y0,811  $21,346 

21,882  22,417 


any  olliccr  or  inf-mber  iii  salary  clxsses  5 
ihroUfjh  '.I 

■■|3i  In  the  case  (  1  i  ffucrs  or  members  .serv- 
ing in  salary  cl.i.ss  1.  each  longevity  stf])  in- 
crease shall  lie  equ.il  to  the  mcrempnt  be- 
tween service  step  4  and  service  step  5  In  the 
case  of  officers  or  members  serving  in  'he 
other  salary  clas.ses,  cacti  longevity  step  in- 
crease shall  be  equal  to  one  step  increase  of 
the  sal.iry  class  or  subclass  of  a^alary  class 
in  wliicli  the  officer  or  member  is  serMiitt. 

■'i4l  KTich  longevity  step  increase  shrill  be- 
gin on  the  lirst  d.iy  of  the  first  jiay  period 
loUowlng   completion   of   each    156    weeks." 

Sfc.  105.  (a)  .Section  105  of  Public  Law 
8H  575.  apjiroved  .September  2,  1964  1 78  Stat. 
8821.  is  repealed  effectue  on  ihe  d.iie  ol  en- 
actment of  this  Act, 

(b)  Notwithstanding  this  te<.-tii.n  ibe  rate 
of  basic,  gross,  or  total  annual  pay  received 
by  an  officer  or  employee  immedi.itely  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tliis  Act  .'hall  not  Ije 
reduced  by  rca.son  of  ihe  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Sfc,  100,  Tlip  Commissioner  of  the  Distriot 
(if  Columbia  i  or  his  delegate)  may  not  as  a 
;)art  of  any  reorganization  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  or  through  any  other  adiiiin- 
istr,.tive  action — 

I  1  I  change  the  title  of  the  posltiejn.s  of  De- 
tective and  Detective  .Sergeant  in  sal.iry 
clas.ses  3  and  4.  respectively,  of  the  salary 
schedule  contained  in  section  101  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  S:il- 
ary    .'^ct    of    1958    iD.C.    Ccxie.   sec,    4   823 ) ,   or 

i2i  .  liange  the  ]ob  description  or  duties  of 
such  ])ositions  as  in  cllect  on  ihe  the  effec- 
tive date"  c;f  this  section,  so  long  as  any 
individual  serving  in  the  position  ii{  Detec- 
tive on  the  effective  date  of  tliis  section  is 
serving   in  such   position. 

Sec  107.  The  paragraph  relating  to  i!ie 
l)rol5alionary  period  for  police  jjrivates  un- 
der the  heading  "Melropolitait  Police  "  m  the 
first  section  of  the  .'^ct  entitled  "An  ."ict 
making  .appropriations  lo  provide  lor  tlic 
expenses  tjf  the  government  i,i  the  Uistru't 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Juno 
ihirtlelli.  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen, 
and  lor  other  purposes",  approved  .\UL'ust  :ii. 
1918  (40  Stat.  938,  D.C.  Ccxie,  sec  4  !05i, 
is  amended  to  read  as  fcjUows: 

"No  person  shall  receive  a  permanent  ;,p- 
poinlment  who  lias  not  served  ihe  required 
probationary  perlcrd.  but  the  service  during 
jjrobation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  service  m 
the  unifcrmed  force  if  succeeded  by  a  perma- 
nent iijjpoii.tment.  and  as  such  shall  be  in- 
cluded and  counted  in  determining  eligibility 
for  advancement,  promotion,  retirement,  and 
pension  in  accordance  with  existing  law.  If 
at  any  time  during  the  period  c;f  probation, 
the  conduct  <jr  capacity  of  the  probationer 
is  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  his  riesitrnated  agent. 
lo  be  iinsatislactoiy,  the  probationer  shall 
be  separated  irom  the  service  after  advance 
v.Tiitcn  notification  of  the  reasons  for  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  separation.  The 
retention  of  the  probationer  in  the  service 
'..'fT  satisfactory  completion  of  the  proba- 
l:on;iry  period  shall  be  equivalent  lo  a  per- 
manent appointment  therein." 
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.•>£{•  loa  'ai  Retroactive  i-omppn.<!.it^ri  .jt 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  renson  of  -his  title 
only  in  the  case  nf  an  indlvicliml  m  the  serv- 
ice of  the  District  .)f  Columbia  j<overiiment 
or  of  the  United  St.ates  mcludlnt?  service  in 
the  -Artned  Pop-es  'f  the  L'!ilte4  States  I  m 
the  date  if  enactment  >f  'his  \r'  e.tcept 
tint  such  re'roactlve  compen.sati  II  >r  sai.irv 
.sha;:  be  pud  ,li  to  an  offlicr  ir  member  of 
the  Me'rop»io Hi  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
payment  f  -iu-  District  of  Col'imbl,i  th>- 
I'nited  S',i-es  I'lrk  H  hoe  •  roe  r  •lie  W)ii*c 
House  Polioe  ■.,,v>'  xho  re'ired  hirlntt  'he 
peril  <!  bei^mnini?  on  the  nrst  day  of  the  :lr  t 
p.iv  period  which  begins  on  or  after  Ootober 
1  :  ifiT  md  er.dlHK  ''h  the  date  of  enacment 
•  :  'hi.-.  Ac-  tor  services  rendered  d'lrlru'  cio.h 
peril  <t  iiid  J  m  accordance  with  'he  pro- 
vi.si OILS  1  ^ub.-h,ipter  VIII  of  chapter  ,55  of 
title  5  Uni'ed  .States  Cxle  relating  to  settle- 
ment if  iccounts  of  deceased  employees  i  .  for 
serv!  es  rendered  cUirltii;  the  period  begln- 
lur.v'  :.  "he  rlrst  day  of  the  hrst  pav  period 
■A!..ch    oe^ins    on    or    alter    October    1,    1967, 


■  iiul  ending?  in  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.Act  by  an  officer  or  member  wh(j  dies  during 
such  period 

hi  p'or  the  purfxises  of  this  section,  serv- 
I'-e  in  the  .\rnied  Forces  of  the  United  .States, 
in  the  caae  if  m  indlvUUial  relieved  from 
'r,iinlii«  ,ind  ef,  i-'e  m  the  .Armed  Forces  of 
•tie  I'lU'ed  -^'atcs  or  discharged  Irom  hos- 
plt.iil/.itioii  o  iilo-Aiin;  I'Kh  'niiiimt^  and  serv- 
i-c  ^h.ill  iii.\i;dc  'lie  perl  kI  jjri  vlded  by  law 
iiT  ■'.:>•  ni.iiid.i'ors  .■-.■,■.'.  r  'ion  .f  Mich  mdi- 
vidu.d  'o  ,1  p.sitioii  ,v.  T  iiider  'lie  Frder:il 
( 'lovernnieiit  t  'he  luuiil,  ip.il  C' ''•  eriiment  of 
'  he  Dis'rl't  "'.   '  '•  :  unihi  i 

^H'  lUii  For  'he  porjkiMe  nf  deternu  i.i  ii< 
■tie  imouiit  if  insiir.mce  lor  which  .tn  'tficer 
■r  member  :s  eliitible  under  the  provisions  of 
:■.  ip'er  H7  of  title  5,  United  States  Tide  i  re- 
.I'.ii^'  'o  Ciovertiment  employees  >troiip  ;ife 
.ii.-.uraiice  I  all  changes  in  r  I'es  of  -ompensa- 
tion  or  .salary  which  resnl'  •  .■-  :n  'he  en,ict- 
ment  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  .uiJ  considered 
to  be  effective  a«  of  the  da«e,of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


:riT.c  110  Except  t-o  the  extent  herein  other- 
wise provided,  this  title  and  the  .unendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  efTeot  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1967 

Src-     111     This    title    may    l)e   cited    ,is    the 
Di.strlct   of   Columbia   Police  and   Firemen  s 
.s.U.iry  .Act  .Amendments  of  1968." 

IiTi  t;    II     ^Salary    In(  rfases   kor    District   of 

t'OI-l-MBIA     TKACHERS 

sfc     201     This    title   may    be   clt«l    .us    the 
District    of    Columbia   Teiichers'    Salary    Act 
.Amendments  of  1968  " 

Sue     202     The   District 
crs'    Salary    Act    of    1955 
.anended    iDC    Ccxle    s«'c 
.imended  as  follows: 

1  I  KtTectlve  on  the  first  d.iy  of  the  first 
p,iv  period  besiniiliiK  -n  or  after  October  1, 
19H7  .section  1  (DC  Code,  sec  31-15011  is 
■  imended  by  strlkin?  'he  saKiry  schedule  con- 
•  iii,ed  therein  .irid  o.ser'lnt;  m  heu  thereof 
the  following; 


f  Ciilumbla  Teach- 
(69  Stat  5211,  as 
31    1501   et  seq  i  ,  i.s 


'<6alary  class  and  group 


S«rvic«  stop 


1 


-•t- 


-J- 


Class  L 

Supermlendcnl 

Class  2.. 

Deputy  SuperintemMnt. 

Class  ) 

Assistant  superintendent 
President  teachers  college. 
Class  4  . 

Directoi  curriculum 
Dean  teachers  college 
Executive  assistant  t*  superintendent.       / 
Class  n 

Group  A   bachelor's  degree 

Group  B  master  s  legree  „ 

Croup  C  masters  Jsgree  plus  30  credit  hours I'l.IIlil'I 

Group  0   doctor's  degree ,• 

Chiel  examiner 
Director   lood  services 
Director  industrial  adull  education 
Executive  assistant  to  deputy  superintendent. 
Class  6 

Group  8,  mastei's  decree 

Principal  levelW..  '_ 

Principal,  level  III  '. I.I.I 

Principal  levelll      .  

Principal   level  I 

Group  C  master's  detiree  plus  30  credit  twun _ 

Principal  level  IV 

Principal  level  II' •....'. 

Principal  level  II ^ 

Principal,  level  I . .„ 

Group  0.  doctor  s  degree ,. 

Priiicipal,  level  IV   .     .  .. 

Pnxipal.  level  III 
Principal,  level  II 
Principal,  level  I. 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (elementary  schools) 
Assistant  to  assistant  supermlendent  (junior  Jnd  senior  hi^h 

schools) 
Assistant    to    assistant    superintendent   (general    research. 

budget  and  legislation) 
Assistant  to  assiitAil  supeiintendent  (pupil  personnel   serv- 
ices) 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (industrial  and  adult 
education,    vocational    education,    evenini    and    summer 
school) 
Director,  elemeritajy  education  (supervision  and  instruction). 
Director,  health,  |.hysicai  education,  athletics,  and  salety. 
Director  special  education       ' 
Principal  senior  high  school 
Principal,  junior  high  school 
Principal,  elemei.lary  scnool 
Principal,  volitional  high  school 
Principal   Americanization  school. 
I'rinciijal,  boys'  lumor-senior  high  school. 
Principal.  Capitol  Page  School. 
Principal,  health  school 
Principal  latoratory  school 
Principal,  veterans'  high  school 


Class 


Group  B,  master's  degree . .* 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hour* 

Group  D,  doctor  s  degree 

Supervising    director,    elementary    education    (supervision    and 
instruction) 

Supervising  director,  audio-visual  nslructnn 

Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school. 

Supervising  director,  subiecl  tieW 

Supervising  director,  reading  clinic.  ^      ^ 

Supervising  director,  athletics. 

Director,  school  attendance 

Supervising  director,  curriculum. 

Director,  elementary  education 

Director.  eleme"rjy  educatic'  (administration). 

I 


15.625 


J31.000 

?5.000  

18.480         tl8.920 


15,995 


$19,360 
16.365 


J19.  800 
16,735 


J20,  240 
17,105 


$20,680 
17.475 


$21,  120 
17.845 


$21,560 
18,215 


14.120 

14. 470 

14,820 

•  15, 170 

15,  520 

15,870 

16.220 

I6,S70 

14,?50 

15,100 

15,450 

15.800 

16,150 

16.500 

16.850 

17.200 

15.065 

15,415 

15.765 

16.115 

16. 465 

16,815 

17.164 

17.515 

15.380 

15.730 

16. 080 

16.430 

16.  780 

17,130 

17.480 

17,830 

522, 000 
18,585 


IC,920 
17,550 

17.865 

18,180 


14.320 

14.660 

15.  COO 

15.340 

15.680 

16,020  ■ 

16,  360 

16,700 

17.040 

14.320 

14.660 

15.000 

15.340 

15.680 

16. 020 

16, 360 

16.700    . 

17.040 

K.Olt 

14.350 

14.690 

15.030 

15.370 

15.710 

16,050 

16,390    * 

16.  730 

13.700 

14,C40 

14.380 
M.UTO 

14.  720 

15.060 

15.400 

15.740 

16,010 

16.420 

13.390 

13,  730 

14.410 

14.  750 

15.090 

15,430 

15.770 

16.110 

14.635 

14.975 

I5.3r5 

15.655 

15.995 

16.335 

.16,675 

17.015 

17,355 

14.635 

14.975 

15.315 

15.655 

15.995 

16.  335 

16.675 

17,015 

17,355 

14,325 

14,665 

15.005 

15.345 

15.685 

16. 025 

16. 365 

16,705 

17.145 

14.015 

14,355 

14.695 

15.035 

15.375 

15.715 

16.055 

16,395 

16.735 

13.  7C5 

14,  U5 

14.385 

14.  725 

15.065 

15.405 

15.745 

16,  085 

16.425 

:4.  950 

15.290 

15.630 

15.970 

16,310 

16.650 

16,990 

17,330 

17.670 

11  950 

15,290 

15.630 

15.970 

16,310 

16,650 

16,990 

17,330 

17.670 

14.640 

14,980 

15.320 

15.660 

16.000 

16,340 

16.680 

17.020 

17.360 

14  330 

14.670 

15.010 

15.350 

15.690 

16. 030 

16.370 

16.710 

17,050 

14.C20 

14,360 

14.700 

15.040 

15.380 

15.720 

16,060 

16.400 

16,  740 

13.020 

13.330 

!)   '10 

n,  950 

14.260 

14,570 

14,880 

15,  :90 

15.500 

13.  335 

13.64b 

:  1  '.'i') 

14,."'6'i 

14.  "iJi 

14,885 

15,  ; 9!) 

lb.  505 

l'),815 

13.650 

13.960 

;4,.;o 

14.  S80 

14.890 

i5,:oo 

lb,  b!0 

15,820 

!6,  ;jo 

Aptil  10,  1968 
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'Salary  class  and  group 


Service  step 
4  b  C 


Class  8 

Group  B,  master's  decree. 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree   . -. 

Uean  ot  students,  teachers  college. 
V-  Prolessor,  teachers  college. 

Registrar   teachers  college.  ^ 

»         Statistical  analyst 

Assistant  princiral,  senior  high  school 

Assistant  principal,  junior  high  school. 

Assistant  principal,  elementary  school. 

Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school. 
/         Assistant  principal,  Americanization  school 

Assistant  (irinci|ial,  health  school. 
t  Idss  9 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree - -- -- 

Group  B,  master's  degree  - 

Group  C,  mister's  degree  plus  3U  credit  hours 

GroupDdoctor'sdegree  ..-- 

Assistant  director,  lood  services 
Class  10 

Group  B,  master's  degree  

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours _ 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree  

Assistant  director,  audio-visual  instruction. 

Assistant  director,  subiecl  Teld 

Assistant  director,  adult  educition  and  sumnw  school. 

Supervisor   elementary  education. 
Class  11 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master 's"flegree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree  -, 

Assistant  director,  practical  nursing. 

Associate  professor,  teachers  college, 

Chiel  librarian   teachers  college.  ' 

Class  12 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  defree  plus  30  credit  hours. 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree  

Chief  attendance  cticer 

Clinical  psychologist. 
Class  13 

Group  H.  master's  degiee        .  

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree        * --.--- 

Assistant  professor,  teachers  college. 

Assistant  professor,  laboratory  schoo*. 

■Psychiatric  social  viorker. 


$12.  520 

$12,830 

$13,  140 

12,835 

13,145 

13.<bb 

13,150 

13,460 

13.7^0 

$13  4bO  513,760  514,070  $14,380 

13  7Gb  ;4,i.;b  14.  iSb  14.695 

14  080  14  j90  1'.,700  lb,  L!0 


10,950 

11,260 

11,570 

11.265 

ll,b7b 

i:.88b 

11,580 

11,890 

KM'OO 

830 

17,190 

17.500 

17.  810 

13,170 

;9b 

17, bob 

17,  8; b 

1  1.  i.'b 

13,4(5 

510 

17.870 

13,130 

13,440 

13.750 

Service  step 


9417 


$14,690 

5! 'J,  000 

15.005 

r.,  j15 

15,  j70 

15,630 

11,390 
12,020 
12.335 
12.650 

11,700 
17.330 
12.645 
12.960 

17,110 
12,640 
17.955 
13,270 

17,370 
17,950 
1 1,  765 
13,580 

12  630 
13,760 
13,575 
13,890 

12,940 
11,570 
13,8H5 
14. 7uO 

13,250 
13  880 
14,  195 
14,510 

13,560 
14.  190 
14.  505 
14.820 

13.870 
14,5011 
14,815 
15,  liO 

11,470 
11,785 
12,100 

11.780 
12,095 
12,410 

17  090 
12.405 
12.770 

12,400 
12.715 
13,030 

12.710 
13.025 
13,340 

13.020 

,.     13.3  (5 

13,650 

13,330 
13  64b 
13,960 

13,640 
13,9-7, 

14   2I'J 

13,950 
14.265 
14,  580 

1  1.  4  10 
H,7.'.5 
14,060 


10,430 
10,745 
11,060 

10,740 
11,055 
11,370 

r.,050 
li.365 
11,680 

1 1 .  360 
,1,6/5 
11,990 

i:,6'0 
r.,585 
12.  3'JO 

r.,980 
17,295 
12,610 

12,290 
12,605 
12,920 

12,600 
12,915 
13,230 

12,910 
13,2,?5 

13,540 

9,360 
9,675 
9,990 

9,740 
10,055 
10,370 

10,  120 
10,435 
10,  7b0 

10.500 
10,815 
11,  130 

10,680 
11,  ','j5 
11.5,0 

li!^ 
11,575 
11,890 

11,640 
11,955 
12,270 

17,020 
12,3i5 
12,650 

12,400 

12,715 
1.1,630 

Salary  class  and  group 


Class  14: 

Group  A   I achelor's  degree     . - 

Group  B,  master's  degree -. 

Group  C   master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D   doctor's  degree.  -    ..- - 

Coordinator  ot  practical  nursing. 

Census  supervisor. 
Class  15: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree... 

Group  B   master's  degree - 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  master  s  degree  plus  60  credit  hours  or  doctor's  degree. 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Attendance  officer. 
k  Child  labor  inspectors. 

'  ^  Counselor,  placement. 

'  Counselor  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  e'ementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  teachers  college. 

Research  assistant.  ,*, 

School  social  worker. 

Speech  correctiomst  "  • 

Instructor,  teachers  college 

Instructor,  laboratory  school 

School  psychologist. 


Salary  class  and  group 


(7.510 
8,140 
8,455 
8,770 

$7,830 
8.460 
8,775 
9.090 

$8,150 
8.780 
9,  095 
9,410 

$8,  470 
9,  100 
9  415 
9.730 

58,  790 
9.  420 
9,735 

10.  050 

59,110 

9,74'J 

10.055 

10,370 

59,430 
1  1,  060 
10,  575 
li),690 

59,  750 
10.  38T) 
10,695 
11,010 

6,400 

7,030 
7.345 
7,660 

6.600 
7.230 
7.545 
7.860 

6,  800«- 

7.430 
7,7.;5 
8.O60 

7  CbO 
7.630 
7,99b 
8,  310 

7,435   ' 
8.065 
8,  330 
8,695 

7,750 
8.380 
8,695 

9,110 

8,0€5 
8,695 
9,010 
9  325 

8,380 
9.010 

9,325 

9,  640 

Service  step 


11 


Class    U  •  .    r     f-in 

Gi^up  A,  bachelor's  degree 510,070 

Group  B.  n' aster's  degree - lO.  ^'^^ 

Group  C   master  s  degree  plus  30  credit  hours. 11,015 

Croup  D   doctor's  degree -^       11.  330 

Coordinator  cl  ( ractica.  nursing. 

Census  supervisor 
Class  15 

Group  A,  bachelor  s  degree  ' - T''. 

Group  B   n, aster's  degree - 9,^25 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 9,640 

Group  D   master's  degree  plus  60  credit  hours  or  doctor's  degree ^  &55 

Teacher,  e  emeritary  and  secondary  schools. 

Attendance  officer 

Child  labor  inspector.  ■  » 

Counselor   flacemenl. 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librariar,,  teachers  college,  , 

Research  assistant 

School  soc  al  worker.  ., 

Speech  correctiomst. 

Iiiitructor  leachers  college, 
siructor   laboratory  school.  j| 

'.ciidoi  psychologist."  ^ 


$10,390 
11.020 
11,335 
11,650 


8.550 
9,  580 
9.895 


510.710 
1 1 . 340 
11.655 
11.970 


9.2:J0 
9.  630 

10.145 
1 '.1.450 


$n.c30 

11.650 
11.975 
12.290 


9,450 
10.680 

10,395 
10,710 


V 


Longevity  step 


511,350  

11,980 

12,295 

12,610  

9,70/        $10,200  $10,800 

10,330  10,830              11,430 

10,645  11.145              11,745 

10.960  11.460              12.060 


9  us 


i       Kfr-T-;.*     5n    '.he    flrs'.    d  ly 
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::>'    r'.r^t    piy    period    beginning  on  or  af.-r  J.:-,    I     l!*R8    -urh  sal  iry  sk-!.edu'.e  is  ,.m.'i;(lecl  Ui  read  ...■; 


"Salary  class  and  frovp 


GfOu 


7 


Classl 

,   Superrntendent. 

Uopuly  suparintendanl 

Clisi  3  _ 

Assistant  supenntendaM.  * 

President  teachers  collaia. 

Class  4  _ ^ 

Oiiector  curriculum 
Cean  teacners  college 
Eiacutive  assijtant  to  supannlandenl. 
Class  5  -  .  . 

Group  A,  bachelor's  de|rw    ^ 

Group  8,  master's  degree     ;.; •...III"!!" 

Group  C,  master',  •-,(.-     j^  'iO  citiit  fwufi'y//."'."""'.'."'.'. 
Group  0.  doctor   .  '--^  ^-^ 

Chief  eianiirn? 

Director,  lood  .f<.<n 

Director,  industrial  adult  education 

Executive  assistant  to  Jeputy  superintendent.   , 
Class  6 

Group  8,  master's  degrta 

Principal,  level  IV .S...  ".'.'...'..'.... 

Principal,   evel  III I.IIII"IIIII! 

Principal.  nv«j  II rmimjmrmiiimir^i 

Principal  level' """""'" 

.,  C  masteiTdtgree  plus  30  credit  l>oun...J.^."ir!J'""'JJ. 

Principal   level  IV 

Principal,  level  ill JL .'.....'.'.'. 

Principal,  level  II 13 

p„nf ,,  ,1    i„.f|  I      '.'.'.'.'.'.'.V. 

tor  ,  degree 111111^^."^' 

-         a     .^.el  IV 

Principal,  'evtl  III.. "11111^1""" 

Principal,  level  11..^ \ '.II"..""I!1 

Principal  level  I ""        '. 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (elementary  schools) 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  dumor  and  senior  high 
schools) 

Assistant    to    assistant    superintendent      .',  era       eseaich. 

Dudget.  and  legislation). 
A'isistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (pui  il  ,'ersonnel  serv- 

ces) 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (industrial  and  adult 

education,    vocational    education,    evening    and    summer 

school) 
Director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  instruction). 
Director  health,  physical  education  athletics,  and  safety. 
Director,  special  education  * 

Principal,  senior  tiijh  school. 
Principal,  lunijr  riigh  school 
Principal,  elen  entarv  school 
Principal,  vocational  hign  school. 
P'lncipal,  Americanization  school. 

Principai   Doys'  lUmor-senior  high  school.  f 

Principal.  Capioi  Page  School 
Principal,  health  school 
P"nc;;ai  laboratory  school 
"'  ^c  ;al    /eterins'  high  school. 


Class  ' 

Gr'jup 


-roaster's  degree. . .  

master's  degree  phis  3U  credit  hoim '..'..'..'.'.'.. '.\ 

Group  0,  doctors  degree  ;_ ''.'. 

Supervising  director   elementary  education  (supervision  and  in- 
struction) 

Supervising  director,  audio-visual  nstruction~ 

Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  schooi. 

Supervising  director,  subject  field. 

Supervising  director,  reading  clinic. 

Supervising  director,  athletics. 

Director  school  attendance 

Supervising  director,  curriculum 

Director   elementaiy  education 

Director  elementary  education  (admin.sttation). 
Cass  3: 

Group  8.  mastef  s  d«tre« 

Group  C.  masters  degree  plus  30  credit  hours '.'..'.'.'.'....'.'. 

Group  0  doctor's  degree  \\ 

Dean  ol  students  teacnerj  college. 

Piotessor  teachers  college. 

Registrar   teachers  college. 

Statistical  analyst 

Assistant  piincipai.  sannr  high  school. 

Assistant  principal,  lunior  high  school.  ' 

'sslstani  principal,  eiementaiy  school 
f    ^^isistant  principal,  vocational  hign  school. 

'.  .sistant  principal.  Americanization  school. 

Assistant  principal,  health  school.  I 

Class  9 

Gioup  A   t)achelo('s  degree,  ,X. 

Group  B.  master  s  degree I"I!"'" 

Group  C.  masleT's.degree  plus  30  credit  hours. '.'.'.'. S. '.'.'.'.'.'.'...'. 

Gioup  D.  doctor's  degree.  -.-,. , I 

Assistant  director.  to«d  services.  1 

Classic:  1  i 

Group  B.  master's  degree.  

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours .'.,'.'.'.'.'......'. 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree  "" 

Assistant  director,  audiovisual  instruction. 

Assistant  director,  subject  field. 

Assistant  director,  adbit  education  jnd  summer  school. 
Supervisor,  elementary  education. 


SarvK*  step 


I 


134,000 

27,000 

19,  320  $19. 780 


16.400 


16.800 


$20.  240 
17,200 


$20,700 
17,600 


$21,160 
18.000 


$21,620 
18.400 


$2.  ^c. 
IS,  300 


.9,200 


^ 


15.540 

•     15,910 

16,280 

16.650 

17,020 

17,390 

17  760 

15.540 

15.910 

16,280 

16,650 

17,020 

17,390 

17.760 

!^?*£ 

15,410 

15,780 

16.150 

16,520 

16,890 

17  260 

14.540 

14,910 

15,280 

15,650 

16, 020 

16.  390 

16.  760 

14,040 

14.410 

14.780 

15.150 

15.520 

15,890 

16.260 

15.890 

16.260 

16.630 

17,000 

17,370 

17,740 

18.  ;iQ 

15.890 

16,260 

16,630 

17,1.100 

17.370 

17.740 

18,110 

15.390 

15.760 

16,  130 

16.500 

16.870 

17.240 

\l.fM 

14.890 

15.260 

15,630 

16,000 

16,370 

16,  740 

17,110 

14,390 

14,  760 

15,130 

15,500 

15,870 

16.  240 

16,610 

16.240 

16.610 

16.980 

17.350 

17,720 

18.090 

18,  460 

16.240 

16,610 

16.980 

17.350 

17.720 

18.090 

18.460 

15,740 

16.111 

_     •    180 

16.850 

17,220 

17.590 

17  960 

15.240 

15.  e:  ^am  "10 

16.350 

16.720 

17.090 

17,460 

14.740 

15,  !.„ 

—     ...4110 

15.850 

16.220 

16.  i90 

16,  950 

14,070 

14.405 

14.740 

15.075 

15,410 

IS  745 

16  '80 

16  415 

14.420 

14.  755 

15.090 

15,425 

15.760 

16,  "t'l 

16  4  5() 

IS  rs5 

14, 770 

15.105 

15.440 

15.775 

16.110 

16.443 

16  780 

17,115 

13.580 
13.930 
14.280 


13.905 
14. 255 
14,605 


14,230 
14.580 
14. 930 


14.556 
14.905 
15,255 


14  »<W 
15.230 
15.580 


lb.  >.2 
15.  ii3 
15.905 


l3.  ;30 

15.e80 
!6,:3lI 


15.855 

i6.:u5 

16.355 


$23,  000 
19,600 


15.260 

15.640 

16.020 

16,400 

16. 780 

17,160 

17,540 

17  920 

IS.  300 

19,000 

19  BSO 

15.960 

16.340 

16.  720 

17,100 

17,480 

17.860 

18.240 

18  ti20 

16.310 

16,690 

17.070 

17,450 

17.830 

18.210 

18.590 

18.970 

16,660 

17.040 

17,420 

17.800 

18,  180 

18,500 

18J40 

19,  320 

19.  <"ua 

18,130 

18,500 

18, 130 

18,500 

17,630 

18,000 

17,  130 

17,500 

lb.  b30 

17,000 

18.  48d 

18,  850 

18,480 

18,850 

17,930 

18,350 

17.480 

17,850 

\b.-iM 

17.350 

1S.83J 

19,  200 

18,630 

19.230 

18.330 

18.7')') 

17.630 

18,:jo 

17.330 

17.700 

16,750 
17.100 

17,450 


16.  180 

16.530 
16,880 


12,380 

12.695 

13.010 

.      13.325 

n 

640 

n 

955 

I ) 

-'■T 

',4 

5S5 

14.900 
15.600 
15,950 

16,300 

13.080 

13.395 

13.710 

14.025 

14 

340 

14 

655 

14 

9^  J 

15 

'85 

13.430 

13.  745 

14,060 

14.375 

14 

690 

IS 

lib 

l5 

15 

635 

13.  780 

14,095    ^ 

14,410 

14.725 

15 

C40 

15 

355 

15. 

6/J 

15 

985 

12.600 

12,900 

13.200 

13.500 

13 

800 

14. 

1-0 

14 

14 

"  to 

15.  CM 
15.350 
15, 7G0 

12.950 

13.  250 

13.550 

13.850 

14 

150 

14  450 

14 

'50 

15 

c50 

13.300 

13,600 

13.900 

14,200 

14. 

500 

14. 

800 

15, 

i  Ai 

15. 

4j0 
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StTlary  class  and  group 


1 


Class  11 

Group  B   master'^,  decree  $1?,  l^^O 

Gfoup  C,  master 's  depree  |  lus  30  ctedit  houfs. ..._ U'.  S.^0 

Group  D,  doctor's  >ieRree  \i .  b80 

Assistant  director   i  racticai  iiurnn^ 

Associate  ('(otPS'^nr   ttMchpfs  coHege 

Chief  librarian   leiche^^  college 
Cldss  12- 

Group  B,  master'^  lieprep  11.680 

Group  C,  m aster's  de^.ree  [  lus  30  credit  hours 1?.  (j3U 

Group  0,  doctor  s  negree 12,380 

Chief  attendance  otlicer 

Clinical  [.sychologist 
Class  13; 

Group  B,  master's  degree  _  10.700 

Group  C,  master's  degree  |  lus  3U  credit  hours     11.  LSO 

Group  D.  doctor  s  degree   _    _ ,  11,4'JU 

Assistant  [  rotessor,  teachers  college. 

Assistant  crotpssor   kihoratory  school, 

Psvchiatfic  social  /.ort'er. 


Service  ste|i 
5 

6 

; 

8 

J 

4 

9 

$12,470 
12.820 
13.  170 

$12,760 
13  110 
13.460 

$13,050 
13.400 
13.750 

$13,340 
1 3.  690 
14,040 

f 

$13,630 
13.980^ 
14,330 

$13,920 
14.270 
14.620 

$14,210 
14.560 
14.910 

$14,500 
14.850 
15.200 

11,970 
12,320 
12,670 


1 1  050 

1 1 .  400 
11.750 


12.260 
12,610 
12.  %0 


11.400 
11.750 
12.  \m 


12.  550 
12.900 
13,250 


11.750 
12,  100 
12,450 


12,840 
13,  190 
13,  540 


12, -100 
12.450 
12,800 


13.130 
13.480 
13.830 


12.450 
12,  800 
13.150 


13.4:'0 
13.770 
14,120 


12.800 
13,150 
13,500 


13.710 
14.060 
14,410 


13,150 
13,500 
1 3.  850 


14  000 
14.  -,50 
14, /Ol) 


13.  «n 

I3.8S0 

11,200 


"Salary  class  and  group 


Class  14 

Gioup  A.  bachelor's  degree  .  

Group  b,  master's  degree  - 

Group  C    master's  degree  [  lus  3'J  credit  tiours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree  -.. 

Coordinator  cf  fracttcal  nursing 

Census  su[ier;iSor 
Class  15 

Group  A    tachelor''  cegree     _ 

Group  Briiaster's  degree      -.-,.    - .- 

Group  C,  inasters  degree  ( ius  30  credit  hours 

Group  D    master's  dsgree  plus  60  credit  tiours  or  doctor's  degree. 

Teactier   elementary  and  secondary  sctiools. 

Attendance  officer 

Ctiild  Labor  inspector 
■  '  Counselor,  placement 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  sctiools. 

librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  sctiools. 

Librarian,  teachers  college 

Hpsearcfi  assistant 

School  social  worKer, 

Speech  correcfionist. 

Instructor,  teactiers  college 

Instructor,  laboratory  school 

School  psychologist." 


Service 

Step 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

58.  150 

58,  505 

$8,850 

59.195 

-      $9, 540 

59. 885 

$10,230 

510,575 

6.860 

9,1'j5 

9  '.50 

9.895 

10,240 

10.  585 

10.930 

11,275 

9.210 

S,  555 

9  9;X) 

l'J.245 

10  590 

10,935 

11.280 

11.625 

9,  550 

9,9'35 

1J,250 

10,595 

10,940 

1 1 , 285 

11.630 

11.975 

7.000 

7  280 

7,560 

7 ,  840 

8,120 

8,4"0 

8  750 

9,100 

7.700 

7  S80 

8,  260 

6,  54i.i 

8,820 

9,  1  JO 

9.450 

9  800 

8,L50 

8,330 

e,hlO 

8,890 

9,  1/u 

9,450 

9.800 

10,150 

8.400 

6  080 

8.960 

9,240 

9.  520 

9.800 

10.150 

10,500 

Salary  class  and  group 


Service  step 


11 


Longevity  step 


Class  14 

Group  A,  bachelor  s  degree     ._ __. $10,  920 

Group  B,  master's  degree      ...       .    _.. .' 11,620 

Group  C   master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 1 1.  970 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree  »  .    ...    .    .-. .   12,320 

Coordinator  of  practical  nursing 

Census  supervisor 
Class  15 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree. . 9,450 

Group  B.  master's  degree .    ..'. 10,150 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 'L 10.  500 

Group  D.  m aster  s  degree  plus  60  credit  hours  or  doctor's  degree lu.  650 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Attendance  officer 

Child  labor  inspector 

Counselor  placemeni 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian   elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian  teachers  college 

Research  assistant  , 

School  social  v.orker 

Speech  correctiomsf 

Instructor,  teachers  college 

Instructor,  laboratory  school  ' 

School  psychologist." 


11.265 

511,610 
12,310 
12,660 
13,010 

$11,955 
12,655 
13  0')5 
13,355 

$12,3'X) 

11.965 
12,315 
12,665 

13,000  .. 
13.350  .. 
13,700  .. 

-     

9.800 
10.  500 
10.850 
11.200 

10.150 
10.  850 
11.200 
11,550 

10.500 
11,200 

11,550 
11,900 

10.850 
11,550 
11.900 
12,250 

$11,410 
12,110 
12.460 
12.810 

$12,040 
12.740 
13,090 
13,440 

(3)  Section  5(C)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1522- 
(Ci  1  is  amended  la)  Ijy  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  the  words  "or  the  equivalence 
thereof",  and  ita)  by  striking  out  the  fifth 
.■-enteiicc 

i4)  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  lai  of  section  7  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31- 1532(ai  (  1)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  same  type  of  position"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  position  covered  In  salary 
class  15"". 

I  5)  .Section  Siai  i  DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1533- 
laii  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  word  "position",  each  time  It  ap- 
pears in  the  subsection,  the  words  "or  class". 


(6)  Section  10(a)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1535(a)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1968,  each  promotion  to  group  B, 
group  C,  or  group  D,  within  a  salary  class 
shall  become  effective — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  regular  Board 
meeting  of  the  twelfth  month  prior  to  the 
date  of  approval  of  promotion  by  the  Board, 
or 

"(2)  on  the  effective  date  of  the  ma.ster'E 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree,  as 'the  case  may  be, 
whichever  is  later." 


(7i  Effective  on  the  f.rst  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginnine  on  or  .ifter  October  1, 
1967.  .section  ]3uii  iD.C.  OxJe.  .-ec  31-1542 
lai  )    IS  .'.mended  to  read  ;ts  follows: 

"lai  The  Board  is  authorized  t/O  conduct 
as  part  of  its  public  school  system  the  fol- 
lowing: summer  school  programs,  extended 
school  year  programs,  adult  education  school 
programs.  :ind  an  Anieri(^anlzat;on  school, 
under  and  within  appropriations  made  by 
Congress.  The  pay  for  teachers,  (jfflcers.  .ind 
other  educational  employees  in  the  summer 
school  programs,  adult  education  school  pro- 
grams and  veterans'  summer  high  school  cen- 
ters shall  be  as  follows: 
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••Cl.«ific.wn                                                                             ^  '"^'"^ 

^^^^^  Sl»p  I  Step  2  Step  3 

Summer  JCtlO»l(Wpil«>) 

reacfcjr.  iltMinlarY  and  secondary  school*,  counselor,  elementary  and  seeondjry  Khooli;  librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools    sdiool 

\»or*er:  speech  cofieclionist   school  psychologist:  and  instructor  Districi .)!  Columbia  Teachers  College         _  15  48  «  17  tK  ra 

Psychiatric  social  worker  and  assistant  jtolesior  Dislticl  ol  Columbia  Teachers  Colleue                                 i— ^—^—.f— ...~.....  #^0  ta.\c  «D.se 

Clinica)  psychologist                                                                                         .                                                          —m.. .»^ b.  ^0  /  i4  g.0Z 

Associate  professor  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College                                                                                  .          "" — '"  ;,J  7  Si  Sra 

Assistant  principal  •lementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  prolesJOf.  Oislricl  ol  Columbia  Teachers  CoIIbm  IVr*"""*"** '         ""  7  «  K  H7  q  eo 

Supervising  director                                                                                                                                               ' -        -,-.-....  ly  0.0/  9  69 

Principal  elementary  and  secondary  schooU                                                                                                           -..^..^..-,...^*^... — o«  3.  18  lu.w 

Veterans    summer  school  centers    Teacher                                                                                                                       "" _.......„ 0  //  -tri  row 

Adult  education  schools                                                                                                                                                     —...«— -^ a.  ib  b.  i^  b.M 

Teacher                                                                      I        •  ^  n^  «■  -i*  -.  •, 

Assistant  principal                                .           '.".""A'.l ""                                    t-.,>^tt,. . 6  03  6.73  7  35 

Princioal *     — ' '   ' —.—..—....-. ».--. 8.74  9.76  -^    10  66 

>•""«"»'-■ -....■r....^ ^„ ^ ; 9  85  ,g„  ,175- 

(81    Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  :ifter  July  1.  1968,  such  salary  schedule  Is  amended  to  read   is 
ZoUows: 


"Ctassibcation 


Per  period 


■4- 


Stepl 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Summer  school  (regularV 

TiMcher  elementary  an)  -.ecoijiliiv  .chools,  counselor  elementary  and  secondary  scho<ds  librarian  element,iry  and  secondary  schools  school 
soci»l  «orke«  •roeech  conocliomst    school  (jsychologisl:  and  'nslructor.  District  ol  Oolumbla  Teachers  College  «  an 

Psychot/ic  soc(»i.»orhei  and  assistant  professor  Disliict  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College  

Clinical  psychologist     .—..——..  

AssocMte  i/rote^sor   District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College ../... •--—•■.  >-- 

Assisl.int  principal  elementary  ind  secondary  schools  and  protessoi,  DitlrKt  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College ' 

Supervising  director  ^   _,...  --•------.----- 

Princip,il   elementary  and  second.iry '.choolj  ..,. J, J ".'."„.,, J. ■-—-•••■.••.. - 

Veterans    summer  school  centers -Teacher  .11.  "Ul*  "4*  "'  "  ^'  — — — 

Adult  education  chools  •*  "  "  "  .►-. .^— ..         

Teacher 

Assistant  principal        .  .    .  -....••..-•....-.....,..      

Principal      •  ■-»—• .       ..— .         .  


Ueo 

J6.66 

J7  37 

7.02 

7.79 

8  62 

7.20 

7  99 

8.84 

7.50  s 

8.33 

9.21 

8.40 

9.32 

10.32 

8.70 

9  h 

9.66 

10.69 

10  39 

n  so 

6.  UU 

6.66 

7.37 

6.  do 

7.33 

8.11 

9.24 

10.26 

11,35 

10.30 

11.44 

12.  65. 

Sec  303  inf  RetroactU'e  eojnpensntlftn  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  In  the  case  of  an  individual  In  the 
•service  of  the  Bnard  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  1  including  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  1  on 
the  datP  of  enactment  of  tills  .\cX..  except 
that  such  retroactive  compensation  or  salary 
shall  be  paid  (1)  to  any  employee  covered 
in  this  title  who  retired  during  the  period 
beginning  on  October  1.  ly67  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  for 
services  rendered  luring  such  period,  and 
(2 1  in  accjwdance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter 8  of  chaper  55  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  1  relating  to  settlement  of  .tc- 
counts  of  deceased  employees),  fur  services 
rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on 
October  I.  1967  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .'Vet.  by  any  such  employee 
who  dies  during  such  period. 

(bi  For  purposes  of  this  section,  .scrvic? 
In  the  Armed  Forces  oi  the  United  States 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  .^rmed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  discharged  from 
hospitalization  following  such  training  ,ind 
service,  shall  include  the  period  provided  by 
law  lur  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
Individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the 
nuiniclpa!  government  of  the.pistrict  of 
Columbia 

Sec  304.  For  the  purpKDse  of  determining 
the  ainount^of  insurance  for  which  an  in- 
dividual Is  eligible  "under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  37  uf  title  5.  United  States  Code 
I  relating  to  Government  employees  gruup 
life  insurance  I,  all  changes  In  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  salary  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  be  held  and 
contldered  to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr  SPONG  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
S'.-veral  days  the  Congress  and  the  resi- 
dents of  tilt'  Wa--;hint;ton  area  have  seen 
how  maaniflceiiily  the  Metropolitan 
Police  and  District  of  Columbia  Pire  De- 
partment perform  their  difficult  and 
dan^'erous  jobs. 

.\lthough  luidermanned.  underpaid, 
and  overworked,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
and  District  of  Colunibi.i  Fire  Depart- 


ment.s.  stayed  at  their  posts  over  the 
past  weekend  workiim  auainst  almost  in- 
surmountable odds  to  prevent  chaos,  to 
limit  loobimi  and  burninL;.  and  to  put 
out  fires  as  they  occurred. 

Between  Thursday  niuht,  April  4  and 
Monday  mornlni;.  .\pril  8.  the  Metro- 
politan Police  made  5,333  arrests  direct- 
ly related  to  disorders,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  aided  by 
firefiKhtfis  from  surroundiii'.;  jun.sdic- 
tions,  battled  632  fires  Fifty  ixillccmen 
and  18  tireifien  were  injured  durini;  the 
di,-;tiu--banccs. 

I  ^an  think  of  no  more  fittinK  action 
for  the  Senate  to  take  at  this  time  than 
to  approve  the  loim-overdue  salary  in- 
creases for  District  of  Columbia  i>olicc- 
mjn.  firemen,  and  the  teacliers  of  the 
District  recommended  m  HR  15131.  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  District 
Committee 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
e.xiilanation  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
and  what  it  provides. 

.■\3  amended  and  reported,  the  efTcct  of 
H.R.  15131  IS  to  increase  the  salines  of 
the  members  and  officers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  police  and  fire  departments, 
and  of  tlie  teachers  and  school  officers  in 
thejDistricfs  public  sciiool  .system. 

Police,  lire,  and  teacher  .salaries  in  the 
Distnct  have  not  been  raised  since  No- 
vember 1966. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  present  Cont;ress.  all  other 
classified  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  received  pay  in- 
creases retroactive  t<j  October  1.  19tJT.  .ts 
part  of  the  Federal  employee  r'ay  bill. 
approved  December  1«.  1967.  Piibiic  Law 
t>0-L'06.  Under  that  legislation  most 
other  District  employee.s  will  also  receive 
two  additional  pay  raises  on  July  1  of 
this  year  and  in  July  of  1969. 

Washington  s  policemen,  firemen,  and 
teachers  were  not  included  in  last  years 
bill.  Their  salary  needs  ha^e  tradition- 


ally been  the  subject  of  .<^parate  legis- 
lation considered  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committees. 

The  present  bill  pa-s.sed  the  House  of 
Repre.sentalives  on  February  26,  1968. 
.\s  passed  by  tlie  House,  the  bill  did  not 
include  salary  increases  for  teachers,  but 
was  limited  to  the  Districts  Police  and 
Fire  Departments. 

In  keepins  with  a  lonsstandinp;  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate  District  Committee, 
the  bill  has  been  amended  by  the  com- 
mitt.ee  to  include  the  District's  teachers 
and  sciiool  administrators  as  well. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  pro- 
vide a  two-.-tacc  ."^alaryr  lncr,case  for  all 
these  ntally  necessary  i)ublic  servants. 

Phase  I  contains  the  same  rctroactl\e 
feature  included  in  the  t^eneral  pay  bill 
for  other  Distric,^  employees  last  De- 
cember. ' 

For  the  period  Octr>ber  1.  1967.  throu^Th 
June  30.  1968.  phase  I  increases  the  be- 
LTinninq:  rate  for  poIic;e  and  fire  privates 
from  S6.700  to  S7.500.  and  the  entrance ". 
rate' for  baciiclor-dcgrce  teachers  tixm  ' 
$5.a40  to  S6.400. 

In  phase  II— etTcctive  July  1.  1968-r 
these  rates  would  be  further  increased  to 
S8.000  for  new  policemen  and  firemen, 
and  $7,000  for  new  bachelor-dcrec 
teachers 

Throughout  the  salary  schedules, 
phase  I  represents  an  average  increase 
for  policemen  and  firemen  ■  enerally  of 
7  percent,  and  for  teacliers  8.3  percent. 
The  phase  I  increa.se  for  jiolice  and  fire 
privates  would  amount  to  12  ixrcent.  and 
for  beuinniiiK  teachers  9.6  jiercent. 

The  pha.se  II  increases — bet-mnin','  the 
first  pay  period  after  July  1  of  this 
year — represent,  when  added  to  the 
phase  I  increases,  an  overall  average 
raise  for  tlie  Police  and  Fire  Depait- 
ments  of  10  1  percent  over  the  present 
salary  schedule,  and  an  average  Increase 
for  teachers  of  19  2  i>erccnt  over  present 
levels. 
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Tlie  base  rate  for  ix)lice  and  fire  pri- 
vates in  phase  II— $8.000— would  be  19.4 
percent  over  the  present  rate,  and  the 
basic  salary  of  new  bachelor-degree 
teachers:— $7,000— would  be  19.8  percent 
over  the  present  entrance  salary. 

The  committee's  report  accompanying 
H  R.  15131  spells  out  the  need  for  the 
lettislatlon. 

Briefly,  the  record  before  the  commit- 
tee shows  very  clearly  that  both  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Department — 
and  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Pire  Department — face  a  se- 
rious problem  in  the  recruitment  of  new 
members  The  police  force  has  been  below 
its  full  authorized  .strength  continual- 
ly since  Februarj-  1964.  The  hazards  as- 
sociated with  police  work  amidst  the 
problems  and  tensions  that  exist  in  a 
major  city  like  'Washington  have  made  it 
very  difficult  to  attract  well-qualified 
young  men  to  join  the  police  and  fire-  ■ 
fighting  forces. 

The  more  difficult  working  conditions 
in  Washington  also  pose  problems  so  far 
as  the  retention  of  personnel  is  con- 
cerned. The  record  shows  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  younger  members  to  leave 
the  District  of  Columbia  police  force  to 
take  up  police  work  in  the  suburbs  of 
Washington  where  working  corftlitions 
are  better. 

Salary,  of  course,  is  a  major  factor  in 
attracting  and  retaining  personnel,  and 
is  an  especially  important  element  in  in- 
ducing young  people  to  follow  careers 
amidst  the  hazards  of  big  city  police 
work. 

The  record  shows  that  the  existing  sal- 
ary schedules  for  District  of  Columbia 
policemen  and  firemen  are  not  sufficient- 
ly competitive  with  the  salaries  paid  in 
tlie  suburban  communities  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  or  with  sal- 
aries paid  in  other  major  cities  with 
which  the  District  competes  in  the  re- 
cruitment of  new  police  personnel. 

The  record  shows  that  the  entrance 
rates  for  policemen  in  the  suburbs  either 
exceed  or  are  within  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars of  the  District's  present  entrance 
rate  of  $6,700.  Also.  Washington  ranks 
12th  among  21  maijor  cities  of  over 
500.000  population  in  the  base  salary 
payable  to  new  police  officers. 

In  spite  of  vigorous,  greatly  Increased 
efforts  to  recruit  new  officers,  the  Met- 
.  ropolitan  PolicCi/orce  averaged  338  va- 
cancies throughout  calendar  year  1967. 
At  the  end  of  lact  year,  there  were  356 
vacancies.  Recruitment  of  new  officers 
did  not  even  Iceep  pace  with  normal  per- 
sonnel turnover.  There  were  283  separa- 
tions and  only  231  appointments — a  net 
loss  of  52  officers. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment has  also  had  persistent  difficulty 
attracting  qualified  recruits.  In  1967,  fire 
alarms  increased  some  19  percent  over 
1966.  The  Fire  Department  averaged  33 
vacancies  throughout  the  year. 

If  pejsons  and  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict— including  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans wlxo"  visit  here  each  year — are  to  be 
secure,  the  committee  feels  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  police  and  firefighting  forces 
in  Washington  be  brought  up  to  strength 
and  kept  fully  manned. 

The    salary    .schedules    proposed    by 
H.R.  15131  will  provide  the  District  the 
competitive  advantage  it  needs  to  ob- 
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tain  and  retain  qualified  policemen  and 
firemen. 

Under  the  proposed  phase  II  salary  in- 
creases, the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
will  rank  first  among  the  Washington 
area  jurisdictions  in  terms  of  both  the 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries  pay- 
able to  police  and,  fire  privates.  Also,  the 
phase  II  salary  schedule  will  rank  the 
District  in  third  ijlacc  nationally  among 
20  cities  of  over  500.000  population  as 
regards  the  entrance  rate  lor  police  pri- 
vates, and  fifth  place  in  terms  of  the 
maximum  salary  i>ayable  to  men  in  the 
rank  of  private. 

As  regards. the  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  teachers,  the  present  salary 
schedule  is  also  clearly  noncompetitive. 
Washington's  entrance  rate  for  bache- 
lor-degree teachers — presently  $5.840 — 
ranks  fifth  among  the  seven  Washington 
area  school  systems,  and  15th  amorvR  ?1 
major  cities  with  over  500,000  population. 
As  in  the  case  of  police  and  fire- 
men, the  record  before  the  committee 
shows  that  notwithstanding  increasingly 
vigorous  recruitment  campaigns  locally, 
on  college  campuses,  and  in  a  number 
of  other  cities,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  has  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  attracting  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-qualified  new  teachers. 

The  retention  of  exix'rienced  teachers 
already  in  the  District's  schools  has  also 
been  a  major  problem. 

The  role  of  the  public  school  teacher 
in  the  Washington  school  system  today 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
demanding  assignments  among  school 
systems  anywhere  in  the  Nation.  And.  I 
daresay,  no  other  profession  is  more  crit- 
ically needed  for  the  welfare  of  Wash- 
ington's children  and  the  overall  im- 
provement of  the  community. 

Figures  presented  to  the  committee 
show*  that  there  were  260  teacher  va- 
cancies in  the  school  system  as  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968.  During  fi.scal  year  1967. 
1,172  teachers  left  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  system — the  largest 
turnover  in  40  years.  Some  40  percent 
resigned  and  30  percent  did  not  renew 
their  teacher  contracts. 

School  officials  generally  agree  that 
most  of  these  teachers  left  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  find  teaching  ixjsitions 
elsewhere  wftere  salaries  and  working 
conditions  are  better. 

Other  figures  show  that  in  order  to 
man  the  schools  adequately,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  had  to  employ  an  un- 
usually large  percentage  of  "temporary" 
teachers,  individuals  who  for  lack  of  a 
certain  number  of  course  credits  or  .<;ome 
degree  do  not  meet  the  Board's  .'Stand- 
ards for  pennanent  appointment.  The 
number  of  permanent  teachers  dropped 
from  71.7  percent  in  1956-57  to  a  low  of 
42.5  percent  in  1966-67.  Temporary 
teachers  rose  from  16  percent  in  1955  to 
48  percent  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  teacher*  new 
to  the  system  in  1965-67  were  certified 
as  "temporary  teachers." 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  the  teaching 
personnel  situation  in  the  Districts 
school  system  has  deteriorated  badly. 

The  comniittee's  judgment  is  that  if 
the  massive  turnover  rate  is  to  be 
stopped,  and  a  fair  share  of  well-qualified 
teachers  is  to  be  attracted  to  the  difficult 


teaching  job  in  Washington,  the  Board 
of  Education  must  t>e  placed  in  a  ix)si- 
tion  to  offer  attractive  salaries. 

This  is  particularly  important  now,  if 
the  Di.strict  is  not  to  fall  even  further  be- 
hind salary  schedules  in  the  suburban 
fschcxil  .systems  in  the  Washington  area. 
Tlie  record  before  the  eomiriittee  shows 
•that  mo.st.  If  not  all,  of  these  other  school 
systems  will  offer  hi i; her  .salaries  next 
September.  Fairfax  County,  Va  .  has  ap- 
proved an  entrance  rate  of  $6,400  for 
bachelor  decree  teachers.  Alexandria. 
■Va.,  is  expected  to  pay  $6,300.  Montcom- 
ei-y  and  Prince  Georees  Counties  in 
Maryland  will  be  offering  $6,340  and 
$6,200,  re.spectively.  and  Falls  Chureli. 
Va,,  is  expected  to  raise  its  entrance  rate 
to  $6,230. 

In  addition,  teacher  salaries  .are  also 
beins  increa.scd  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  across  the  Nation — including  cities 
with  which  the  District  must  compete  for 
new  personnel.  The  committee  under- 
stands that  effective  next  September, 
New  York  City  will  be  paying  its  teachers 
a  minimum  of  $6,750.  Dt>trolt  $7,500, 
Chicago  $7,350.  and  Milwaukee  $6,800 

The  $7,000  entrance  salary  for  bache- 
lor decree  teachers  provided  by  phase  II 
of  HR,  15131  will  help  overcome  tlie 
District's  present  recruitment  disadvan- 
tage. If  the  .schedule  is  approved,  the  new 
rate  for  beginning  teachers  will  give  the 
District  a  $600  recruitment  advantage 
in  the  Wa.shington  area,  and  accordlntr  to 
present  Information  will  place  the  Dis- 
trict in  third  place  nationally — behind 
Detroit  and  Chicago — in  the  entrance 
rat«  payable  to  new  teachers. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  no  .single  fac- 
tor establi.shes  the  competitive  jxjsltion 
of  a  public  school  system.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  of  all  the  element^s  to  be  con- 
sidered, salary,  is  neces.saiily  a  vital 
consideration. 

The  serious  problems  that  beret  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  not  be  sglved  by  salary  In- 
crea.ses  alone,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  committee's  judgment  that  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  solved  unless  salaries 
are  .set  at  level.s  to  attract  and  retain  the 
best  po.ssible  teaching  jiersonnel. 

In  the  committee's  judgment.  Mr. 
President,  the  .salaries  recommended  in 
H.R.  15131  are  rea.sonable  and  respond 
to  the  need  that  exists. 

Two  other  provisions  cf  the  reported 
bill  warrant  comment  at  this  time. 

First,  as  reported,  the  bill  provides 
a  two-step  increase  In  the  salaries  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia.  The  Sui>eriritend- 
cnt's  salary  would  be  raised  from  $26,000 
to  831.000.  effective  October  1,  1967.  and 
to  $34,000  on  July  I.  1968.  The  Deputy 
Superintendent  would  be  raised  from 
$22,000  to  S25.000  as  of  October  1,  1967. 
and  $27,000  on  July  1.  1968, 

The  Superintendent's  .salary  Is  too  low 
in  comparison  with  his  responsibilities 
.According  to  the  District  government, 
the  present  salary  level  ranks  in  18th 
place  among  the  20  other  cities  over  500.- 
000  population  and  fourth  among  the 
six  other  local  .school  systems  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

During  the  heaniig  on  the  bill,  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia 
Board  of   Education   noted   that  in  its 
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recent  nationwide  searcii  for  a  new 
superintendent,  the  Board  was  in  the 
position  of  askmn  uutstandint!  educators 
to  lake  a  cut  ;n  ,->alar>-  to  come  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  undertake  what  is 
acknowledged  as  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult educational  problem  in  the  entire 
Nation 

The  committee  feels  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  the  professional  directors 
of  a  ii?reat  city  i^chrwl  system  make  it 
not  only  desirable  but  neces.-^ary  that 
these  officials  havf  their  capabU-  and  ded- 
icated service  amply  rewarded  The 
District  of  Columbia  is  itoint;  ilirough 
social  changes  brouKlit  on  by  urbanisa- 
tion that  rank  second  to  none  A  failure 
to  increase  these  salaries  jjt  this  time 
would  be  to  ignore  the  responsibility  that 
the  Congress,  as  the  District's  leeislative 
t»dy.  must  meet,  and  would  leave  these 
vitally  important  positions  in  an  ex- 
ceedmiily  [KK>r  com[)etiti\e  position  in 
the  Waihin^lon  area  and  other  school 
systems  of  comparable  size 

H.R  15131  also  amends  cxlstine  law 
to  remove  the  present  .5-iJercent  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  t4?achcr  aides  em- 
ployable by  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  These  are  noninstructlon- 
al  personnel  w  ho.se  role  is  to  relieve  the 
classroom  teacher  of  most  of  the  house- 
keeping, admftnstrative.  and  nonprofes- 
sional tasks  tiiat  are  a  part  of  classroom 
activities  Their  presence  enables  the 
teacher  to  devnt.e  full  time  to  teaching 

The  pre.sent  limitation  has  severely  re- 
stricted the  number  of  such  aides  It  is 
the  committee's  belief  that  the  existing 
st-atutory  restriction  is  arbitrary  The 
Board  of  Education  should  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  .^eek  the  number  of  such 
positions  its  prnsrams  require,  subject 
to  review  annually  by  the  Congress  as 
part  of  the  lormal  appropriations 
tJrocess 

Finally,  the  bill  relaxes  the  present 
requirement  that  a  teacher  aide  must 
have  at  least  60  .semester  hours  of  col- 
Ic'-ie-level  credits  H  R.  15131  would  f>er- 
mit  the  Board  of  Education  to  accept 
eqm\'alent  experience  in  lieu  of  the  60 
hours 

Mr  President.  I  commend  H  R  15131 
to  the  Senate  as  responsive  to  the  need 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  policemen, 
firemen,  and  teachers  for  increased 
compensation. 

As  amended  and  reported,  this  bill  is 
vitally  necessary-  legislation,  and  I  urge 
its  prompt  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaninjous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  1083'  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
;is  follows: 

PURJ-OSE    or    THE    BILL 

The   purpose   of   this   bill    .xs  Amendpd   by 
•he     cv)  mm  it  tee.     u     twuf-'ld      The     bill     is 
^"ivided    into    two    titles 

Title  I   .imends   'he   Police   :\iid   Firemen's* 
SaKiry  Act  of   195a.  us  .vmeiided.   to  provide 
increased    salaries    und    other    benefits    for 


id    members    of    ryp    .NtctrDpoluan 
aitrtment    the  U  .s    P^rk  I'"Uoe.  the 


e 

of 


Dlfirers    .ind 

PoUoe   Dept 

White    H^'use    Police     and     the    Ulstrlct 

Crilumbl.i  Ftre   Department 

Title  II  iimends  the  ,ict  approved  August 
5  I9.SS,  to  fix  .ind  resjulate  the  salaries  of 
te.u-hers  and  oltier  employees  of  the  Board 
(jf  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and   for  other  purpo.ses 

Tills  projwsed  salary  letjislatlon  wa.-s  rec- 
ommended by  President  Johnson  nnd  the 
District  of  Colnmbta  C'ommlssli'iipr  .ind  pro- 
vides a  two-step  upward  salary  i^djustment 
!or  those  District  tjovernment  tmployees  not 
.  ovtred-by  the  general  Federal  i-lnsslfied  pay 
Dill  enacted  In  1967  (Public  Law  1)0  206). 
Tlie  otTect  of  Public  Law  1)0-206  was  to  pro- 
vide cla.ssifled  Federal  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia employees  with  ,i  three-sta(?e  salary 
:iicrpase  KfT^ctUe  OcUjber  1  1967.  such 
emplovee.s  received  i  4  S-percenl  increase 
Kffectlve  July  1.  1968.  they  will  receive  a 
further  lncrea.se  made  etTectlve  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  appropriate  authority  which 
will  adjust  their  pay  schedules  fj  reflect 
salaries  at  current  statutory  levels  plus  ime- 
half  of  the  difference  between  Federal  salaries 
.ind  private  enterprise  salaries,  ^but  at  least 
i  percent  EfTectlve  July  1.  1969.  further 
.uljastments  will  be  made  in  all  classified 
salaries  to  reach  comparability  with  private 
enterprise  salaries 

In  reporting  this  legislation,  your  com- 
mittee%has  consolidated  into  a  sintile  bill 
legislation  [>endlng  before  the  Congress  deal- 
ing with  saJary  raises  for  District  police  and 
nremen  (HR  15131  and  a  District  of  Oo- 
iumbla  government  'Ubstltute  proposal  In 
lieu  of  S  1511)  and  for  the  teachers  and 
school  officers  in  the  District  sch<x)ls  (S  2659 
and  S  2679)  This  assures  continuity  of  a 
:on.;standlng  practice  by  this  committee  to 
consider  salary  legislation  for  these  two 
groups  of  District  employees  In  ii  single  bill. 

TTTLE    I— POLICE    AND    FIREMEN 

Title  I  p>rovides — 

(ll  A  two-step  increase  in  the  sjilartes  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  .md  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  first  increase 
effective  the  flrst  i)ay  period  beRlnnlng  on  or 
.liter  October  I.  1967,  and  the  second  effec- 
tive the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1.  1968. 

i2i  A  reduction  of  the  length  of  service 
required  for  officers  and  members  of  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  to  attain  the 
tujfhest  longevity  step  of  their  respective 
salary  classes. 

<i\  Repeal  of  Public  Law  88  ."iTS  .ipproved 
September  2.  1964.  which  Ulows  i  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
to  adv.itice  to  the  top  step  of  his  salary  class 
upon  the  completion  of  30  years  of  contin- 
uous service,  subject  to  the  protection  r.f  the 
salaries  of  Individuals  who  have  .Uready  re- 
ceived additional  pay  under  the  pre.sent  law 

I  4)  Authority  for  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  his  designated  aRent. 
during  the  probationary  vear  of  service  to 
dismiss  a  member  of  the  Police  Department 
vipon  a  determination  of  tuisutisf.ictory  conr 
duct  or  capacity. 

HR  15131.  as  reported  by  this  committee. 
provides  for  th^  period  October  1.  1967. 
through  June  30,  1968,  an  overall  salary  in- 
crease for  police  .inu  firemen  of  7  percent 
and  a  12-percent  increase  for  privates  Ef- 
fective July  I.  1968.  the  further  salary  In- 
creases provided  by  the  bill  average  10  1  per- 
cent generally  and.  in  the  case  of  privates. 
19  4  percent  above  the  current  salary  levels. 

Need  /or  legnlation 
On  October  I.  1967.  all  Federal  Goveni- 
meut  workers,  and  all  District  of  Columbia 
government  employees  with  the  exception 
of  policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers  were 
granted  salary  Increases  Furthermore,  two 
addltiotial  pro^pe'^live  salary  increiises  for 
all  such  government  employees  were  au- 
thorized, to  become  effective  In  1968  and 
1969.    respectively.    These    three    stages    will 


.iccompUsh  total  increases  of  some  II  per- 
cent in  the  salaries  of  these  other  govern- 
ment employees  Simple  equity  alone  de- 
mands .1  .substantial  uicre.Lse  in  salaries  at 
this  time  for  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments who  d.uly  risk  their  lives  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  and  lives  of  the  resi- 
dents of  and  visitors  to  the  Nation's  CaplUil 
Further.  It  is  the  rpcomnicnclation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  yovernnienl.  concurred 
in  by  your  committee,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
police  .md  liremen  received  no  salary  in- 
crease l.ist  year  the  hrst  stage  of  the  in- 
crease provided  them  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  should  be  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  la.st  year's  pay  raise  (jlven  otl^er  District 
government  employees 

In  .iclclliion  III  ihe  matter  of  equitable 
treatment  however,  the  committee  feels  that 
m  c)rder  to  accomplish  a  m<ire  adequate  .md 
meaningful  program  of  irlme  prevention 
and  detection,  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  order  and  protection  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty. Is  It  essential  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  be  able  to  attract  and 
retain  siitllrient  tiualitied  recruits  In  both 
the  police  and  hre  departments  In  the  com- 
mittee's view,  this  means  that  — 

( 1 )  Rales  of  pay  for  police  and  firemen 
should  be  in  a  favorable  competitive  position 
with  the  other  major  cities  having  over 
500000  population,  especially  with  those 
cities  In  the  eastern  Itrfff  of  the  Cnlted  States 
which  constitute  the  primary  labor  market 
for  recruitment  of  District  of  Columbia  po- 
lice and  tiremen  In  addition.  Washington. 
DC.  by  reason  of  Its  national  and  Interna- 
tional prominence  which  places  special  em- 
phasis on  the  various  community  services 
required,  should  rank  high  In  relation  to  the 
other  major  cities; 

1 2 1  Rates  of  pay  for  police  and  liremen 
should  not  t.nly  be  In  reasonable  allnement 
with  rates  of  pay  for  classirted  employees 
of  the  Federal  and  District  Governments,  but 
should  also  reflect  due  consideration  of  the 
h.izards  inherent  In  large  urban  police  and 
lire  activities,  and 

1 3 1  Rates  of  pay  for  police  and  firemen 
within  the  District  should  be  very  favorable 
in  relation  to  rates  of  pay  lor  police  and 
firemen  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  This  Is  necessary  so  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  may  i  umpete  with 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  surrounding  sub- 
urban communities  such  as  less  travel  time 
and  costs,  availability  of  parking  facilities, 
and  lower  crime  incidence  vvith  less  hazard- 
ous conditions 

.\s  amended  and  reported.  HR  15131  fully 
Implements  the  Increases  In  salaries  for  po- 
licemen and  tiremen  recommended  by  the 
President  In  his  .March  13.  l'J68.  message  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  the  District 
if  Columbia  government  In  the  committee's 
Judgment,  the  salary  provisions  of  the  re- 
ported bill  also  fuinu  the  objectives  stated 
above  The  .salary  levels  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  and  firemen  are  established  at 
levels  that  will  place  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  a  favorable  competitive  position  In  rela- 
tion both  to  the  other  major  titles  of  the 
Natliin  and  to  the  salary  schedules  otfered 
by  the  police  and  tire  departments  to  the 
suburban  counties  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  The  proposed  entrance  rates  for 
privates  recognize  that  recruitment  has  been 
a  continuing  problem  for  the  Dlsirlct  police 
and  fire  departments  over  the  years  In  re- 
ducing from  19  to  16  years  the  period  required 
for  members  of  these  vitally  Important  forces 
to  attain  th°  maximum  salary  level  within 
their  respective  salary  classes  the  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  reduce  personnel  turnover  and  en- 
courage continued  service  by  veteran  mem- 
bers of  the  police  and  fire  departments 

For  example,  the  lirst  stage  provisions  ._.f 
HR  15131  providing  an  Increase  from  .$6  700 
to  $7  600  in  the  minimum  salaries  for  police 
and  fire  privates,  efiectue  (jii  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  cr  after 
October  1.   1967.  would  place  the  District  of 
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Columbia  In  first  place  In  relation  to  nearby 
communities  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  and  would  raise  the  relative  standing 
of  the  District  with  regard  to  police  and 
firemen's  starting  salaries  from  12th  to  fifth 
place  and  from  llth  to  fifth  place  respectively 
in  comparison  with  the  20  other  major  cities 
liaving  a   population   in  excess  of  500.000." 

The  second-stage  provisions  of  the  bill, 
providing  an  increase  from  $7,500  to  $8,000 
in  the  minimum  salaries  for  police  and  fire 
I)rlvateB.  to  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
tlie  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1.  1968.  would  retain  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  its  first-place  standing  In  rela- 
tioTi  to  the  nearby  communities  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  and  would  further 
raise  the  relative  standing  of  the  District 
with  regard  to  both  police  and  firemen's 
starting  salaries  from  fifth  to  third  place  In 
comparison  with  the  20  other  major  cities 
having  a  f>opulallon  in  excess  of  500,000. 

Likewise,  the  first-stage  Increase,  from 
$8,400  to  $9,000.  in  the  maximum  service 
step  salaries  of  police  and  flre  privates  wonld 
place  the  District  In  second  and  first  place 
respectively.  In  relation  to  the  nearby  com- 
munities of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  and  would  raise  the  relative  standing 
of  the  District  with  regard  to  police  and 
firemen's  maximum  service  step  salaries  from 
seventh  to  fifth  place  and  from  sixth  to  fifth 
pl.ace  respectively.  In  comparison  with  the  20 
other  major  cities  having  a  population  In 
excess  of  500.000. 

The  second-stage  provisions  of  the  bill 
providing  an  increase  from  $9,000  to  $9,280 
in  the  maximum  service  step  salaries  of  po- 
lice and  fire  privates  would  raise  the  Dls- 
trlct's  standing  to  first  place  as  concerns 
the  police  maximum  salary,  and  would  re- 
tain the  District's  first-place  position  as  con- 
cerns the  fire  maximum  salary.  In  relation 
-the  nearby  communities  of  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  The  second-stage  In- 
crease in  the  maximum  service  step  salary 
would  allow  the  District  to  retain  its  fifth- 
place  standing  as  concerns  police  salaries  and 
would  raise  the  relative  standing  of  the  Dis- 
trict from  fifth  to  lourth  place  as  concerns 
flre  salaiies.  in  comparison  with  the  20  other 
major  cities  having  a  population  In  excess 
of  500,000. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  since 
a  previous  study  made  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Personnel  Office  In  mid-1966,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  other  major  cities  have  given 
pay  increases  to  pollcenxen  and  firemen.  As 
a  result  of  these  Increases.  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles.  New  York,  and  San  Diego  have 
starting  salaries  for  both  police  and  fire 
privates  in  excess,  of  $7,500  per  year.  San 
Francisco,  by  raising  the  police  and  fire  pri- 
vates starting  salary  to  $8,964.  provides  the 
highest  starting  salary  of  any  of  the  major 
cities 

In  addition  to  the  increases  given  by  the 
major  cities,  ail  Jurisdictions  in  the  Wash- 
iiigi<.n  ineiropoiitan  area  have  given  salary 
Increases  to  tlieir  police  and  fire  personnel 
during  tlie  last  year.  For  example:  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md.  and  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md.  have  raised  their  starting  sala- 
ries for  police  privates  to  $7,005  and  $6,853 
respectively.  Fairi.ox  County.  \'a.  and  ftiince 
Georges  County.  Md.  now  have  starting  sala- 
ries of  $6,672  and  $6,527  respectively  for  fire 
pnvates. 

The  increases,  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
nearby  conununities.  cither  exceed  or  are 
within  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  the  present 
starting  salary  of  $6,700  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  police  and  firemen.  These  in- 
creases, together  with  certain  other  advan- 
tages such  as  savings  in  time  and  money 
.IS  related  to-  transportation  and  parking, 
made  possible  through  working  in  nearby 
communities,  give  the  subiu-ban  Jurisdic- 
tions a  competitive  advantage  that  poses  a 
problem  xor  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  police  and  fire- 
men. The  comparative  inconvenience  of 
traveling  to  and  working  amidst  the  greater 


congestion  of  the  center  city  necessitates  a 
greater  Inducement  by  way  of  compensation. 

Further,  information  supplied  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Personnel  Office.  District  of 
Columbia  government,  indicates  that  these 
nearby  communities  are  actively  considering 
additional  salary  increases  for  their  police 
and  fire  departments  averaging  5  to  10  per- 
cent to  be  effective  on  or  about  July  1.  1968. 
Such  prospective  increases  will  lessen  ap- 
preciably the  competitive  advantage  which 
the  District  government  might  otherwise 
have  had  under  the  $7,500  beginning  rate  for 
policemen  and  firemen,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tioo  101  of  the  proposed  bill.  In  the  com- 
mittee's Judgment,  the  salary  increase  trend 
in  these  communities  strongly  supports  the 
need  for  the  further  Increase  In  salary  rate 
for  District  police  and  firemen  as  provided  In 
the  proposed  salary  schedule;  namely,  an 
$8,000  beginning  rate  to  be  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1,  1968. 

The  salary  schedules  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia police  and  firemen  recommended  in  HR. 
15131,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  l.tke  ac- 
count also  of  the  fact  that  In  Its  etforts  to 
attract  qualified  new  personnel  to  the  jxjllce 
and  fireflghtlng  forces,  the  District  must  be 
in  a  position  to  compete  elfecUvely  with  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  private  labor 
market,  ^he  committee  is  advlsea  tliat  other 
occupations  in  the  community  are  currently 
being  paid  rates  which,  when  compared  to 
the  existing  rates  for  police  and  firemen,  pose 
a  more  desirable  attraction,  especially  In 
view  of  the  qualifications  and  physical  re- 
quirements of  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, and  the  hazardous  conditions  that  so 
often  attend  police  and  fire  occupations.  One 
of  these  occupations  is  that  of  local  bus- 
driver  which  offers  a  suirtlng  salary  rate  of 
$7,000.  Also,  according  to  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  construction  operations  offer 
one  of  the  most  consistent  sources  of  em- 
ployment In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  for  persons  with  little  or  no  experience. 
Based  on  current  prevailing  rates  published 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  typical  local  construction  Jol  s 
and  their  rates  of  pay: 


Occupation 


Hourly  rate        Annual  rate 


Line  construction  groundman...  J3.  OO 

Laborer..  3. 1?5 

Marble  setters  helper 3. 175 

Plumbers  helper    .    - 3.20 

Truckdrrver  (medium-heavy)-..  3  35 

Tilesetters  helper 3.475 


$6,240 

6.  6'JO 
e.6'j4 
6.616 
6.S68 
7,228 


The  salary  legislation  now  proposed  Is 
urgently  needed  If  the  police  and  flre  forces 
are  to  remain  In  a  competitive  position  with 
these  other  categories  of  employes  and  other 
types  of  occupations. 

The  continuing  rise  in  seriou.'?  crime  and 
the  substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of  flre 
alarms  In  the  District  of  Columbia  make  It 
Imperative  that  the  police  and  fire  forces  of 
the  District  be  maintained  at  total  author- 
ized strength  with  the  best  possible  qualified 
personnel. 

Statistics  available  to  tlie  committee  show 
that  during  calendar  year  1967  major  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  increased  34.3 
percent  over  1966.  .•«  compared  to  the  na- 
tional trend  increase  of  16  percent  during  the 
same  period.  Additionally,  statistics  shows 
that  the  ntimber  of  fire  alarms  in  the  District 
of  Coltimbia  has  also  increased  approximately 
19   percent   in   1967. 

This  comnuttee  has  long  been  of  the  strong 
opinion  that  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  combating  crime  is  an  adequately  staffed 
and  properly  ti-alned  police  force.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  serious  problem  exists  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  maintaining  such  a  force  because 
of  the  difficulty  it  has  encountered  in  bring- 
ing itself  up  to  its  full  authorized  strength  of 
3,100  men.  Indeed,  ilie  committee  Is  in- 
formed that  the  departineut  has  been  con- 
tlauously  short  of  personnel  since  Februarj'. 


1964.  At  the  end  of  calendar  year  1967  there 
were  a  total  of  356  vacancies  on  the  force. 
Vacancies  throughout  1967  averaged  338. 
Normal  personnel  turnover  exceeded  recruit- 
ment. There  were  283  separations  from  the 
department  and  only  231  appointments— f'>r 
a  net  loss  In  strength  of  52  vitally  needed  law 
enforcement  jiersonnel. 

The  problem  of  vacancies  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  Is  not  so  acute, 
but  is  nonetheless  serious  because,  like  the 
I>olice  force,  the  Department  h.is  experienced 
continuing  difficulty  In  bringing  Itself  uj)  to- 
fvill  strength.  During  1967  the  number  of  fire 
iilanns  In  the  District  Increased  by  some  19 
jier^'-'nt  over  the  number  in  1966,  The  com- 
mittee Is  advised  that  the  Flre  Department 
averaged  33  vacancies  throughout  calendar 
year  1967.  and  that  as  of  J.tnuary  18,  1968 
there  were  39  vacancies. 

Urban  fireflghtlng  Is  not  only  a  hiiyiirdous 
occupation.  It  has  also  become  a  highly  tech- 
nical one.  In  order  to  maintain  Its  recognized 
position  as  one  of  the  finest  fireflghtlng  forces 
in  tlie  Unled  States,  the  Department  conducts 
a  continuing  highly  technical  Inservice  train- 
ing program,  which  requires  recruits  with 
the  capacity  to  understand  and  apply  modern 
fireflghtlng  equipment  imd  techniques,  and 
t!ie  Incentive  to  make  the  Department  their 
c.ireer.  The  committee  Is  Informed,  however. 
that  under  the  existing  salary  strtictiire  the 
Department  finds  It  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  suburban  Jurisdictions  of  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  ior  well-qualified  new 
personnel,  and  that  present  ratt-s  do  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  incentive  for  career  serv- 
ice. The  committee  has  been  advised  that  in 
order  to  maintain  an  adequate  fireflghtlng 
force  the  Department  has  found  it  necessary 
In  recent  years  to  accept  recruits  of  marginal 
tjaalificatlon.  The  District  government  feels, 
and  the  committee  concurs  tiiat  the  improved 
s:Uary  levels  proposed  In  H.R.  13131  are  need- 
ed to  enable  the  Fire  Department  U)  bring 
Itself  up  to  full  strength  with  the  best  quali- 
fled  personnel  possible,  to  maintain  this  es- 
sential force  fully  manned,  and  to  retain 
fully  qualified,  experienced  personnel  In  the 
Fire  Department. 

KccTuiting    efforts 

Tiie  District  government  is  waging  vigorous 
Efforts  to  recruit  for  the  vacancies  In  Its  police 
and  lire  forces.  Continued  contacts  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
nearby  communities  with  high  schools,  col- 
leges, citizens,  and  other  private  groups.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  other  sirmlar  sources.  Also. 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
beerf  obtained  for  visiting  military  bases  and 
for  the  early  discharge  of  servicemen  for  po- 
lice recruitment  jjurposes.  Advertisements 
and  posters  have  been  placed  in  metropollt::n 
area  newspapers,  periodicals,  buses,  post 
offices,  and  other  available  public  l:icilities. 
and  spot  announcements  are  made  regularly 
on  radio  and  t.clevision.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  holds  examipations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  2d  and  4th 
Saturday  and  on  tlie  1st  Tliursday  night  of 
each  month  for  the  benefit  of  any  waUc-lns. 
Since  October  19G7.  a  mobile  recruiting  unit 
has  been  used  In  various  locations  in  the 
District.  Police  recruiting  teams  are  utilized 
also  in  visiting  other  cities  In  Uie  Eastern  and 
^^ddle  States.  During  the  period  iPtira  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967.  through  January  15.  19G8.  these 
efforts  have  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
272  policemen  (41  alter  January  1.  1968)  out 
of  a  total  cif  more  than  1.200  applicants  who 
passed  the  written  examination. 

The  recruitment  program  for  the  Fire  De- 
partment is  conducted  in  a  manner  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  for  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, except  that  recruiting  teams  to  other 
cities  are  not  used.  During  fiscal  year  1967, 
83  firemen  were  appointed  cut  of  357  origi- 
nally certified  as  being  eligible. 

Despite  these  cflcrts  however,  the  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  are  operating  below 
their  full  authorized  strength.  It  is  essential 
that  these  services  be  fully  manned  In  order 
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to  adequalely  perform  their  vital  public 
safety  functions 

At  lea*l  a  partial  solution  to  ttila  prob- 
lem lies  m  realistic  salary  increases  welKhted 
.ipproprtately  to  present  an  dttruclUe  career 
opportunity  for  quallOed  vouneier  men  Fur- 
ther It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
H  R  15131  as  reported  fmbotlles  a  salary 
schedule  which  is  needed  to  enhance  the 
Dlstrtcfs  recruitment  position  • 

The  entrance  salary  levels  of  the  reported 
bin  demonstrate  that  this  ci.>mmlttee  is  fully 
appreciaUve  of  the  necessity  for  Incentives 
!■>  ttfract  new  ipplicants  frir  the  Police  and 
F'.re  Departments.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ciinimlltee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  It  re- 
gards as  equally  vital  the  retention  on  these 
forces  of  their  present  experienced  offlcers 
and  members  Huher  sahules  provided  in  this 
bill  .itTord  not  only  some  reward  for  services 
rendered  in  a  i^reat  city  whose  growing  so- 
cial problems  are  felt  in  varying  and  tra^c 
ways  but  serve  as  a  real  incentive  to  retain 
experienced  officers  and  members  who  might 
be  attracted  to  other  occupations  or  to  less 
demanding  posts  outside  the  central  city  of 
Washington  in  this  expanding  metropolitan 
area  Certainly  the  safety  of  the  public 
which  h.iB  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
these  polkemen  ana  tiremen  in  ihe  Nation's 
Capital  City  demands  no  less  than  that 

Amendtneyit  i  outltned 

As  reported  by  the  committee.  HR  15131 
amends  the  House-passed  bill  :ls  follows 

1  The  effective  date  of  the  new  sa.lary 
schedule  for  officers  and  members  of  tl»e 
MetropKJiltan  Police  force  and  'he  Fire  De- 
partment of  -he  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
posed In  the  Hotise-passed  bill  h:i«  been 
changed  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
pert'Xl  beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1967. 
to  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  begin- 
ning on  or  a-ter  July  1.  1968.  and  will  con- 
stitute the  second  of  a  two-step  salary  In- 
crease provided  by  the  reported  bill 

2'  For  the  period  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  1967.  until  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  .ifter  July  1.  1968. 
the  amended  bill  provides  a  first-stage  salary 
Increase  for  such  officers  uid  members  at  a 
level  below  that  contained  in  the  House- 
ptiAsed  bin. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  present  entrance 
salary  of  •S.TOO  for  police  .^nd  fire  privates 
would  be  Increased  to  J8.00O  or  by  19  4  per- 
cent effective  October  1.  1967  The  average 
lncre:ise  throughout  the  salary  schedule 
would  t)e  10  1  percent 

As  reported  by  this  committee.  H  R  15131 
would  raise  such  entrance  salaries  to  $7,500. 
or  by  12  percent,  during  the  jierlod  October 
1  1967.  to  July  1.  1968.  with  in  average  in- 
crease overall  of  7  percent,  and  would  pro- 
vide the  higher  salary  levels  contained  In 
the  House-passed  bill  effective  .tfter  July  1. 
1.168 

The  position  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  Is  that  all  District  employees 
should  tje  treated  equally  m  relation  to 
oUler  District  employees  .*nd  Federal  em- 
ployee*! in  generaJ  Thus,  the  District  gov- 
ernment leels  It  Is  Imperative  that  salary 
Increases  be  provided  District  of  Columbia 
p>ollcemen  and  firemen  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1967  so  that  they  will  be  treated 
the  same  as  all  other  District  employees 

.Accordingly,  the  District  government  has 
recommended  that  the  base  pay  i>f  pollce- 
^  men  and  firemen  be  raised  'o  57.300  per  an- 
^  num  retroactive  to  October  1.  1967  The  com- 
mittee Is  Informed  by  the  Commissioner 
that  this  recommendation  will  cost  the  Dis- 
trict government  an  .iddltional  JSOO.iJOO  over 
the  funding  already  reserved  for  such  -salary 
increases  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1968 
budget,  .\nd  that  this  added  funding  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  District  through  \  number 
of  it.s  reserve  .wrcounis  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment out  of  increased   revenues  provided  In 


fiscal  year  1969.  pursuant  i-ri  f>endlng  revenue 
proposals  of  the  District  government 

Hecognl.^lng  that  other  Federal  employees 
and  a  large  number  of  District  employees 
win  receive  an  addUlonal  salary  Increase 
July  1.  1968,  and  In  adUltlon  recognl/ing  that 
other  competitive  Jurisdictions  are  currently 
providing  tor  .substantial  Increases  In  these 
critical  professions  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  also  recommends  that  the  ba.se 
pay  for  policemen  and  firemen  be  raLsed  to 
«8.00<)  per  annum,  effective  Jiny  1.  1968  This 
recommended  pay  level  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  President  In  his  message  of  March  13. 
1968  on  the  Nations  first  city  '  This  new 
salary  schedule  etfectlve  July  1,  1968  will 
cost  an  estimated  *5  million  In  fiscal  vear 
1969 

Thus,  »8  reported  by  this  committee  the 
proposed  salary  schedules  for  District  of 
Columbia  policemen  and  tiremen  would  im- 
plement recommendations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  the  President  of 
the   United   States 

3  In  reporting  H  R  15131.  as  amended, 
the  committee  has  rejected  section  3(bi  of 
the  House-passed  bill  This  section  extends  to 
all  otflqers  and  members  of  'he  Police  and 
Plre  Departments  m  salary  classes  8  and  9  the 
benefits  of  section  401  (ci  of  the  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act.  which  presently  pro- 
vides that  each  deputy  chief  with  tO  \ears 
total  service  In  the  Police  or  Fire  Department 
shall  be  placed  in  the  highest  longevity  step 
of  his  class.  Class  8  (  battalion  tire  chiefs  and 
l>.)llce  inspectors)  wiis  added  to  this  provision 
by  floor  amendment  in  the  Hot^^ 

Section  401  ic  I  was  enacted  in  .\ugust  1964 
as  a  provision  of  Public  Law  88  575.  approved 
September  2.  1964.  This  committee  did  not 
deem  such  a  provision  appropriate  then,  nor 
does  It  now.  No  other  salary  .system  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  permits  an 
employee  to  automatically  Jump  to  his  top 
salary  rate  because  of  a  longfierlod  of  service. 
The  District  of  Columbia  government  strong- 
ly opposed  the  original  enactment  of  section 
401  (CI  In  1964  because  of  the  Inequity  it 
creates  and  because  it  Is  In  conflict  with  the 
concept  of  longevity  pay  ;is  compensatory 
recognition  of  long  service  In  the  same  class 
or  irrade.  Also,  since  the  basic  salary  rate  Is 
used  for  retirement  purposes,  a  provision 
which  allows  attainment  of  the  top  rate  in  a 
class  or  sub-class  alter  30  years  service  may 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  early  retire- 
ment of  officers  and  members  who  have  not 
yet  reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
Otherwise  such  officers  and  members  might 
continue  their  employment  and  the  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  would  benefit  from 
their  l->ng  exjjerlence  and  knowledge 

In  the  committees  view,  this  latter  con- 
cern of  the  District  government  is  well  placed 
According  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Per- 
sonnel Office,  during  the  10-year  period  from 
July  1954  to  July  1964..  21  deputy  chiefs  re- 
tired Since  July  5.  1964.  there  have  been  15 
such  retirements.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  to  which  section  401  (ci  in- 
fluenced these  retirements,  but  by  reason 
of  Its  operation  the  retirees  with  JO  years' 
service  had  reached  their  maximum  pay  level 
for  both  active  duty  and  retirement  purposes, 
and  It  is  reasonable  to  .assume  this  played  a 
part  in  every  such  voluntary  retirement 

Further,  the  committee  is  informed  that  as 
of  November  28.  1967.  there  were  63  members 
of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments  in  salary 
classes  8  and  9  who  have  liad  25  or  more 
years  of  service  r29  battalion  tire  chiefs.  16 
police  insj)eelors.  and  18  deputy  chiefs).  Un- 
der section  401ic)  .1  number  ot  these  vaiii.ible 
experienced  officers  would  soon  be  raised  to 
the  top  salary  rate  in  their  respective  classes. 
With  no  future  salary  increases  to  look  for- 
ward to  It  ts  probable,  in  the  committee's 
opinion,  that  some  would  elect  early  retire- 
ment, thus  depriving  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  their  long  years  of  experience  at  a  time 
when    the   District    can    ill-afford    to   lose   its 


!)est  qualified  and  most  knowledgeable  police 
.ind  Hre  officers 

The  committee  Is  advl.sed  that  the  House 
provision  would  cost  an  e.stlmatcd  $80  224  m 
liscal  year  1968.  $63  772  of  which  would  be 
paid  to  officers  already  on  the  retired  list*, 
■liui  $16  452  of  which  would  be  payable  to  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  This  results  from  the 
automatic  equalization  provision  of  the  Dis- 
trict "f  COluinbl.i  I'ollce  and  Flremeii'.s 
Salary  .^ct  The  cost  wovild  Increase  in  sub- 
sequent years  as  additional  mdlvldtials  at- 
t.iin  30  years  of  service. 

In  .  pposing  section  31b)  of  the  House  bill, 
the  District  government  urged  the  repeal  of 
section  401(c)  of  the  present  l.iw  The  Dis- 
trict's request  is  supported  by  the  US  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  finds  no  Justl- 
hcatlon  or  need  for  such  an  unusual  pay 
benefits 

.Accordingly,  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
herein,  as  reported  by  the  committee.  H  R. 
15131  U(^s  not  Include  .-iectlon  3(b)  of  the 
House-passerl  bill,  and  section  105(a)  of  the 
reixirtcd  bill  repeals  section  401 1  c)  of  the  1)1'- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salat;.v 
Act  of  IJ58  .subject  to  a  proviso  protecting 
the  compensation  of  Individuals  who  have 
received  benefits  under  .secUon  401(c)  prior 
to  the  effective  dale  of  the  repeal. 

4.  The  reported  bill  also  deletes  subpara- 
graph ici  of  section  4  of  the  Hou.se-pnssed 
bill  prohibiting  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  part  of  any  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or 
through  any  other  administrative  action, 
from  denying  any  Individual  serving  In  the 
position  of  detective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  section  reasonable  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance to  the  position  of  detective  sergeant, 
or  transferring  any  such  individual  without 
Ills  consent  to  any  other  position  In  the  com- 
mittee's Judgment  .tuch  a  statutory  bar 
against  the  movement  of  tletectlves  t<i  other 
positions  in  the  Police  Department  without 
their  individual  consent  Is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  not  only  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, but  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia It  would  Impose  an  undesirable  re- 
striction on  the  authority  of  the  District 
Commissioner  to  supervise  the  operations  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  The 
committee  is  advised  that  pursuant  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  F'resldent's  Commission 
on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  International  -Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
Is  committed  to  .vn  r-ventual  phasing  out  of 
the  ranks  of  detective  and  detective  sergeant, 
and  that  In  lmplemct:ting  such  recommenda- 
tions none  of  the  present  detectives  or  detec- 
tive sergeants  will  be  reduced  In  rank,  com- 
pensation, or  status,  ct  be  denied  reasonable 
opportunities  for  advancement  The  District 
opposes  this  provision  r.f  the  House-passed 
bill   as   unnecessary  and   liiapproprlate. 

5  The  Committee  has  also  amended  the 
House-passed  bill  so  as  to  delete  section  2lai 
i2i  thereof.  The  effect  of  that  section  Is  to 
provide  an  extra  $500  per  year  compensation 
to  one  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  who  on  the  October  1967  effective  date 
of  the  section  was  serving  in  the  dual  posi- 
tions of  Deputy  Chief  and  Police  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment The  House  provision  would  re- 
quire the  additional  compensation  until  the 
recipient  retires,  regardless  of  whether  lie 
continues  to  serve  in  such  dual  capacity.  The 
committee  believes  that  such  a  provision  Is 
Inappropriate  In  general  pay  legislation. 

f>  The  House-passed  bill  has  also  been 
amended  to  delete  section  5.  The  committee 
13  advised  by  the  District  that  the  effect  of 
said  section  would  be  to  promote,  by  legisla- 
tion, one  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  In  the  committee's  view,  such  a 
provision  should  not  be  part  of  general  pn' 
legislation.  Rather,  promotions  In  the  police 
and  other  departments  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  should  be  appropri'itely 
made  by  administrative  action. 
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Protn'sion*  of  the  bill 
Title  I  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  a  two-step  salary  Increase  for  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  follo^ws: 

1.  The  section  101  salary  schedule  consti- 
tutes the  first  of  the  proposed  two-step  sal- 
ary Increase  and  would  be  effective  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1967.  It  provides  Increases  averaging  7  per- 
cent throughout  the  salary  schedule.  The 
entrance  rate  for  privates  would  be  raised 
from  the  present  $6,700  to  $7,500,  or  12 
percent. 

2.  Section  102  provides  the  second  step  of 
the   proposed  two-step   salary   increase,   and 
would   be   effective   on   the  first  day  of   the 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1 
1968. 

This  new  salary  schedule  will  provide  an 
Increase  of  19.4  percent  for  beginning  pri- 
vates, and  increases  for  the  other  categories 
of  privates,  in  service  step  1,  from  18.6  per- 
cent to  17.8  [lercent  over  present  levels.  Fire 
inspectors  and  detectives  will  receive  In- 
creases of  approximately  10.9  percent,  and 
sergeants  about  13  percent.  Officer  personnel 
win  be  Increased  In  amounts  ranging  from 
9.3  f>ercent  for  lieutenants  down  to  4.4  per- 
cent for  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  Fire 
Chief. 

The  average  increase  in  salaries  provided 
by  this  ne'w  salary  schedule  Is  approximately 
10  1  percent.  The  reason  for  \4eightlng  the 
increases  In  favor  of  the  lowest  salary  class, 
and  particularly  In  the  starting  salary  figure. 
is  to  aid  in  the  critical  problems  of  recruit- 
ment and  of  retention  of  the  younger  per- 
sonnel. 

This  profxjsed  .salary  schedule  will  place 
the  minimum  salary  for  privates  In  the  Po- 
lice and  Fire  Departments  of  the  District  at 
*8.000.  with  a  maximum  of  $10,300  attain- 
able in  that  grade  after  16  years  of  service. 
These  ligiyes  will  Improve  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  these  salaries  among  the  Jurisdictions  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and 
among  the  21  U.S.  cities  of  population  greater 
than  500,000,  as  shown  In  the  following 
table: 


'" 

In  Aashinglon 
metiopolitan  area 

Among   21    largest 
U  S.  cities 

Minimum    Maximum 

Minimum    Maximum 

Police: 

Present 

Proposed..- 
Firemen 

Present  

Proposed... 

2                  '. 
I                  1 

.   .           I                  3 
1                  I 

12                  7 

3                  1 

11                  6 

3                1 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the 
most  effective  inducement  for  recrutlng  new 
jjersonnel  Into  these  services  is  the  prospect 
of  attractive,  realistic  salaries.  This  new  sal- 
.ory  schedule  vi.111  afford  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  excellent  competi- 
tive position  fur  the  recruitment  of  quali- 
fied young  men. 

3.  The  new  s;ilary  schedules  decreases  the 
length  of  service  required  for  officers  and 
members  of  these  forces  to  attain  the  top 
longevity  step,  or  maximum  salary  level,  of 
their  respective  Hilary  classes.  The  time  re- 
quired lor  privates,  v^-ho  comprise  class  1,  to 
reach  maximum  salary  is  reduced  from  19  to 
16  years  For  class  2  through  class  4,  which 
includes  members  through  the  rank  of  ser- 
peant.  the  service  time  is  reduced  from  18  to 
13  years  For  officers  In  class  5  through  class 
9.  the  time  required  to  attain  the  top 
longevity  step  will  be  lowered  from  14  years 
to  12  years  And  the  fire  chief  and  the  chief 
of  police,  who  occupy  class  10,  will  reach 
the  maximum  salary  level  for  that  class  in 
6  years,  rather  than  14  years  as  at  present. 


These  changes  have  been  accomplished  by 
decreasing  the  time  Interval  between  the 
several  longevity  step  Increases  from  4  years 
to  3  years,  except  In  class  10  where  the  two 
longevity  steps  will  simply  be  eliminated, 
with  maximum  salary  level  being  attained 
in  service  step  4.  The  bill  makes  all  initial 
adjustments  to  assure  that  present  officers 
and  members  will  receive  full  credit  for  their 
years  of  service  on  the  new  basis.  For  ex- 
ample, a  private  with  16  years  of  service  will 
immediately  advance  to  longevity  step  C: 
and  a.  private  with  14  years  of  service  will  be 
placed  at  longevity  step  B,  and  will  advance 
to  longevity  step  C  after  2  more  years  of 
service  In  his  present  salary  class. 

4.  For  reasons  staled  earlier  In  this  report, 
as  amended  and  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee,' the  bill  would  repeal  section  105  of 
Public  Law  88-575  approved  September  2, 
1964  (DC  Code,  sec.  4-832(0)  which  pro- 
vides for  automatic  advancement  of  deputy 
chiefs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Fire  Departments,  to  the  niaxlmum  salary- 
level  of  their  class  upon  the  completion  of 
30  years  of  continuous  service. 

5.  Section  106  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  not. 
through  reorganization  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  or  other  administrative 
action,  change  the  titles  of  the  positions  of 
detective  and  detective  sergeant  in  salary 
classes  3  and  4  of  the  salary  schedule,  or 
change  the  Job  description  or  duties  of  sucii 
positions  In  effect  on  the  effective  dr.te  of  the 
bill  so  long  as  any  Individual  serving  in  the 
position  of  detective  on  the  effective  date  is 
serving  In  such  position. 

6.  Section  107  of  title  I  amends  existing 
law  relating  to  the  probationary  year  of  po- 
lice privates.  The  committee  is  advised  that  a 
recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  lor 
the  District  of  Columbia  (.Warfin  v,  TohrxnrT. 
C.A.  No.  2891-66)  interpreted  existing  Dis- 
trict law  as  requiring  that  a  poWce  private 
must  be  retained  for  the  full  probationary 
year  unless  formal  charges  are  brought 
against  him  before  a  police  trial  board.  This 
procedure  Is  Inconsistent  with  that  applicable 
to  probationary  firemen  and  all  other  District 
employees,  who  are  subject  to  dismissal  for 
unsatisfactory  performance  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  probationary  year.  In  the  commit- 
tee's Judgment,  the  requirement  that  a  pro- 
bationary policeman  v^ith  unsatisfactory 
service  be  retained  for  the  full  probationary 
year  reflects  unfavorably  on  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  police  department  and  l.s 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  public  safety.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  has  Included  in  section 
107  a  provision  allowing  the  District  to  bring 
dismissal  proceedings  against  probationary 
policemen  in  line  ■with  those  of  all  other  Dis- 
trict employees. 

COST    OF   TITLE    I 

*■  According  to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment's Personnel  Office,  the  estimated 
cost  to  the  District  government  of  the  first 
stage  salary  Increase  i)roposed  in  title  I  for 
that  portion  of  fiscal  year,  1968  becinning  Oc- 
tober 8.  1967  artU  ending  June  30  IQes  is  as 
follows : 


(including  the  costs  shown  in  the  above 
table  for  fiscal  year  1968)  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment of  the  second  stage  salary  Increiise 
proposed  In  title  I  for  the  full  liscal  year 
1969  Is  as  follows: 


Police 


Fire 


Total 


.COO     ji.soo,  c8f 


Salary  increases  aver- 
aging? percent  over 

present  salaries 

provided  in  Public 

Law89-810 ;!.3'.ti,lOO         $600....       , 

Retirement ;67,tW  WCLi*  b37,  CtX) 

Cost  of  reducing 

longevity  periods 

lrom4to3yeais_..        129,000  59.000  188.000 

Ovettir^e  .        241.000  7.000  l^.COO 

Holiday  lay 22,000  20.600  41.600 

Oisliici  ol  Columbia 

share  of  U  S.  Park 

Police  salaries.-     .  bb.COO bb.CiXJ 


J>olice 


Fire 


Total 


bslarv  ii.cieases  a^er- 

afing  1'   perceJif, 

over  t resent 

s.ilaiies  piovided  in 

lul)licLaw89?10  V?,  400,000  H, 300,000  $3,700,000 
Retirement  678,000  367,000        1.045.000 

Overtime  150.000  18.000  168.000 

Holiday  p.i»  43.0UO  44,0U0  87,000 

L'iSliict  ot  Caiunitiia 

■hate  01  U  S   P.irk 

Police  salaries  106,000,         106,000 


Total. 


2,114,000         666.600        2,972.600 


lotal 


.,.    3,377,000      1.729.000       5,106,000 


above   ll^   District   of   Columbia   budget   re- 
tjuests    *esently    pending    belore    the    Con- 


Further,   as   calculated   by   the  District  of 
Columbia  Personnel  Office,  the  estimated  cost 


Funding 
As  liointed  out  earlier  m  this  report,  the 
District  of  Columbia  jrovernment  lias  In- 
formed the  committee  that  the  added  cost  of 
the  proposed  title  I  .salary  increases  during 
fiscal  year  1068,  amounting  to  an  estimated 
S-SOOOOO,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  District 
through  a  number  of  the  District's  reserve 
accounts  subject  to  reimbursement  out  of 
increased  revenues  to  be  provided  In  liscal 
year  11569  pursuant  to  District  government 
revenue  proposals  now  pelidinp  in  the  Con- 
(.jre.ss. 

According  to  the  District  eovernment.  the 
■dded  cost  of  title  I  during  fiscal  year  1969 — 

1^   Distrit 

I^esently 
gress — will  amount  to  an  estimated  $15  mil- 
lion, and  will,  likewise,  be  funded  out  of  In- 
creased revenues  anticipated  ironi  pendint; 
revenue  [;roposals. 

Hearing 

On  November  15,  1967,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Affairs  held  a  public  hearing  on  S. 
1511  and  S.  2102.  legislative  proposals  to  in- 
crease tlie  salaries  of  policemen  and  fire- 
men. Further  t-i-stimony  was  received  on  the 
subject,  including  H.R.  15131  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  auring  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee'  (.'n  Febuary 
14.  1968,  on  S,  2659  and  S.  2679,  legislation  to 
increase  the  .salaries  of  teachers  and  school 
officers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Umibia  appeared  at  these  hearings,  and  sup- 
ported legislation  increasing  the  salaries  d 
both  policemen  and  firemen.  No  one  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  such  increases. 

TITLE     II TE.^CHERS     AND     BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

KMPLOyEES 

Title  II  of  the  reported  bill^ 

( 1 1  Provides  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
other  educational  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  two- 
step  increase  in  salaries,  the  ivc%l  step  'o  be 
effective  on  the  first  day  ol  the  first  pav 
period  beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1967. 
and  the  second  step  to_be  effective  the  tir.st 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
alter  July  1 ,  1968. 

i2l  Amends  existing  law  to  remove  the 
present  limitation  on  the  number  ol  teacher- 
aide  positions  I  noninstructionali  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  system,  and 
to>, allow  the  Board  of  Education  to  accept 
eqvfJvalent  experience  in  lieu  ol  the  60  semes- 
tcr'-hours  of  college  level  training  jjresently 
reqmired  lor  appointment  to  such  position. 

i3)  .Amends  existing  law  to  .-nable  'J.;e 
Board  of  Education  m  appointing,  reap- 
pointing, or  reassigning  personnel  io  ikj.si- 
tions  m Cass  13  to  give  experience  credit  to 
counselors  and  librarians  coming  from  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
who  have  compatible  educational  experience. 
such  as  teaching,  in  educational  systems  or 
institutions  ol  recognized  standing  outside 
the  District  oi  Columbia. 

(4)  -Amends  exis'ing  law  to  allow  an  em- 
ployee in  salary  class  15  who  changes  from 
one    position    to    another    within    the    s;une 
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cl.iis  ••>  he  Tecllted  fnr  thr  '.i»t«l  experleni-e 
m  ^>oth  pofiltlonB  lownrrl  the  satisfaction  of 
hl<t    J-yenr    prohatlonary    period, 

(5i  Amends  existing  law  to  allow  the 
Board  nf  Educiitlon  to  credit  educational  at- 
tiiltiment  i>f  a  teixcher  r>r  schotil  officer  effec- 
tive the  date  ihey  receive  advanced  degrees 
or  12  months  prior  to  the  date  of  Board 
approval,    whichever  occurs  inter. 

161  .\inends  existing  law  so  as  to  change 
the  manner  r>f  deslgmitlng  employee  pay 
rates  in  the  summer  school  and  adult  edu- 
cation programs  fronf  a  per  diem  to  a  f>er 
perltid  bails 

(7)  Provide  Increases  In  the  salary  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  from  «26  000  to 
$31,000  effective  October  I.  1967.  and  $34,000 
effective  July  1.  19C8.  and  of  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  from  $22  000  to  .S25.000  effec- 
tive October  1.  1967.  and  $27,000  effective 
July  I,  1968 

Effective  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  October  1.  1967,  title  II  provides  the 
public  school  teachers  and  school  officers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  salary  increases 
averaging  8  3  percent  Minimum  salaries  for 
classroom  teachers  would  be  Increased  from 
the  pre.s«nt  Jj.tt4i(  per  .inniim  to  $6,400  per 
iinnum   tU  by  i-ii  percent. 

Elfei-tlve  the  tlrst  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1,  1968,  the  bill  provides  a 
further  lncrea.se  in  such  salaries  averaging 
19  2  perc°nt  above  present  levels,  and  i  mini- 
mum salary  tor  clasBropm  teachers  of  $7,000 
per  annum 

The  propo«e<l  salary  increases  have  been 
recommended  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
i^uvcrriment,  and  would  also  carry  out  rec- 
iimmeudatlons  contained  in  President  John- 
son s  message  10  the  Congress  of  March  13. 
1.1(58    .m  the  Nations  Cipit^d 

In  his  message,  the  President  asked: 
Hi'W  iTin  the  .schools  of  our  central  cities 
serve  their  pxipils  better''  How  can  they  he- 
come  portals  CO  success  for  more  of  their 
children''  How  can  they  reduce  the  number 
if  faiJ'ire??  ind  dropouts''  How  can  they  over- 
come the  handicaps  acc\imul.ited  through 
years  '^f  neglecf  How  can  they  serve  and 
involve  the   -Itizens  of  the  community?" 

Qu.dlty  education  by  well-quallfled.  highly 
motivated  teachers  In  surroundings  condu- 
cive to  leiirnlng  Is  the  obvious  answer  to  these 
questions.  The  challenge  is  to  provide  this 
to  each  and  every  youngster  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge,  this  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
pviblic  school  system  must  first  of  all  be 
placed  m  .%  position  to  retain  its  experienced, 
qualltled  teachers,  and  to  staff  its  .rl.T^.sroi.ms 
with  a  greater  share  of  the  best  educational 
talent  aviulable 

The  salary  sciiedujes  contained  in  title  II 
recognize  the  educators  vital  role  in  the 
Washington  community.  They  also  demons- 
trate this  committee's  awareness  that  the 
probletTLs  f;icing  many  public  school  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  much  differ- 
ent and  more  acute  than  those  faced  In  the 
suburban  communities  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital region.  The  committee  believes  that  if 
quality  teachers  are  to  be  attracted  to  the 
District  "f  Columbia — and  this  is  essential — 
it  IS  Imperatue  that  the  District  have  a  salary 
structure  that  is  competitive  with  school  sys- 
tems m  the  jiher  major  cities  of  Uie  Nation. 

Need  for  legislation 
As  pointed  out  earlier  In  this  report,  under 
Public  Law  90- 206.  approved  December  16, 
1967.  .lU  '-lafslfled  civil  service  employees  In 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ir.ents  received  salarj  increases  retroactive  to 
October  1.  1967.  and  will  receive  further  In- 
creases on  July  1.  1968.  and  July  1,  1969  That 
legislation  did  not  include  the  teachers  and 
school  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Thus,  aside  from  the  other  compelling  factors 
In  favor  of  the  new  salary  schedules  con- 
tained In  title  II  equity  alone  dictates  that 
the  more  than  8,OjO  prufessiunal  employees 
m   the   Districts  schCKjl   svstem  should   have 


their  salaries  lncrpft.sp<l  retroactive  to  Octo- 
t)*r  I,  1967  Title  I  properly  provides  such  ret- 
rf>nctlve  .salary  Increases  for  the  Districts 
policemen  and  hremen  We  can  do  no  less  f  >r 
our  teachers  and  srhiml  officials  whose  work 
with  our  children  Is  so  vital  to  their  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  Capital 

The  recently  completed  Columbia  Univer- 
sity study  of  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system  was  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive tn-depth  studies  of  the  school  system 
ever  i>erformed  in  the  United  States  The  re- 
port and  recommendations  have  yet  to  be 
fully  evaluated,  but  one  thlrtg  Is  patently 
clear  It  underscores  the  concern  expressed 
by  this  committee  In  lt.s  past  reports  on 
teacher  pay  legislation  respecting  the  irrcat 
difficulty  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education  experiences  In  recruiting  and  re- 
taining well-quallfled  teaching  personnel 
.^(Tordlng  to  the  study,  education  In  the  Dis- 
trict Is  In  ■deepening  and  probably  worsening 
trouble,  "  due  in  larce  part  to  personnel  prob- 
lems. The  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  very  high  rate  of  teacher 
turnover  In  the  District,  and  the  presence  In 
the  schixil  system  of  an  excessive  number  '  f 
temporary  teachers,  who  for  vnrlou.<;  reasons 
do  not  meet  the  standards  established  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  career  teaching 
positions 

The  committee  Is  informed  that  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  1  172  teachers  left  the  system, 
the  largest  turnover  In  40  years  .Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  resigned,  and  30  percent 
did  not  renew  their  teaching  contracts 
School  officials  are  In  strong  agreement  that 
most  of  the  teachers  who  resigned  and  many 
whose  employment  ended  would  go  on  to 
school  positions  on  other  Jurisdictions  offer- 
ing greater  financial  rewards  and  more  favor- 
able working  conditions 

Ftirthcr.  numbers  or  percentages  cf  resig- 
nations do  not  adequately  reflect  the  heavy 
draln-ofT  of  teaching  strength  The  commit- 
tee Is  advised  that  too  often  It  Is  the  best 
teacher  who  resigns.  There  is  a  national 
teacher  shortage,  and  competing  school  sys- 
tems endeavor  to  attract  the  most  experi- 
enced personnel.  The  Columbia  University 
study  found  some  excellent  leadership 
teachers  In  the  Washington  system,  but  con- 
cluded that  the  District  does  not  have  Its 
fair  share  of  such  people  The  essential  task 
ahead  Is  twofold:  to  reverse  the  present  trend 
by  encouraging  experienced  leadership  teach- 
ers to  remain  In  the  system,  and  to  attract 
new  leadership  teachers  to  Washington.  To  do 
this,  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  In  a 
position  to  offer  attractive  entrance  and 
career  salaries. 

The  large  number  of  temporary  teachers  in 
the  school  system  Is  another  measure  of  the 
difficulty  the  District  faces  in  recruiting 
qualified  teachers  .\s  deinands  have  become 
greater,  the  school  system  has  had  to  rely 
Increasingly  on  teachers  with  temporary  cer- 
titlcatea.    The   committee    Is    Informed    that 


the  percent  of  permanent  teachers  has 
dropped  fmm  71  7  percent  in  1956  07  to  a 
low  of  42  5  percent  In  1966  67  Tfie  number  of 
teachers  appointed  under  temporary  cer- 
tificates rose  Irom  16  percent  In  1955  to  48 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1966  Ninety-five  percent 
of  the  teachers  new  to  the  sy.stem  In  1965  66 
were  certified  as  temporary  employees.  The 
total  in  this  category  declined  to  upproxl- 
i.iately  30  percent  during  the  past  year,  but 
only  after  teacher  certification  standards 
were  eased  In  order  to  fill  vacancies  and  expe- 
dite the  hiring  of  inlorestod  but  not  fully 
qualified  teacher^ 

School  records  Indicate  there  lias  been  a 
decline  In  the  nunibcr  of  teachers  having 
masters  decrees  or  better  during  the  last  few 
years  In  1963  this  figure  was  36  percent;  In 
1967  it  was  25  percent  The  master's  degree 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  index  of 
quality  among  teachers  and  a  i;i:od  Index  of  a 
serious  intent  to  make  teaching  a  career  The 
drop  in  the  percent  of  teachers  possessing 
the  master's  degree,  the  high  turnover  rate, 
and  the  low  percent  of  permanent  teachers, 
all  paint  a  picture  of  a  ilcteriorating  .'taff. 
Recrnitmg  cfforli 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Edvic:i- 
tlon  has  exerted  Increasingly  vigorous  efforts 
In  order  to  reverse  these  trends  College  re- 
cruiting efforts  tripled  between  1963  and 
1967,  and  the  personnel  department  has 
actively  recruited  in  the  Nation's  hirirest 
cities.  .Advertisements  have  been  placed  In 
educational  circulars  and  journals  receiving 
national  distribution  as  well  as  In  the  local 
news  media  The  schools'  fjersonnel  office  is 
open  on  .Sati;rd;iys  us  well  as  weekdavs  to 
help  the  recruiting  procram. 

The  committee  :.s  uLso  advised  that.  In  ac- 
cord.mce  with  the  suftitestions  resulting  from 
the  Columbia  University  study,  the  school 
system  haa  further  improved  its  recruiting 
procedures,  strengthened  its  model  school 
division  and  siieclal  intern  propmms  and  has 
cooperated  with  outside  colleges  and  univer- 
sities :n  an  etTort  to  attract,  train,  and  re- 
tain energetic,  capable,  .ind  dedicated  young 
teachers. 

Yet.  despite  these  efforts  the  school  .'■ys- 
tem  has  positions  it  Is  not  able  to  till.  For  ex- 
ample, on  January  Jl,  1968,  there  were  L'GO 
vacancies  in  regul.ir  budget  posithins  and  327 
vacancies  considering  iiositiotxs  Ironi  all 
funding  sources. 

The  District  school  system  h;is  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  tor  teach- 
ers both  in  terms  of  numbers  and  quality, 
-ind  there  Is  little  hope  th:\t  this  .situation 
can  l>e  corrected  unless  the  District  is  placed 
in  a  competitive  salary  position. 

Comparison  with  nearby  communities 

The  following  table  >  ompares  the  schedule 
salaries  for  classroom  teachers  In  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  metropolitan  area  during  the 
current  1967-68  school  year  by  preparation 
level,  exclusive  of  long-service  increments: 


Prep.iralion  level 


(I) 


District 

ol 
Columbia 


(2) 


Maryland 


Virginia 


Monl- 
Komery 

County 

(3) 


Prince 
Georges 
County 

(*) 


Met- 
andita 


(5) 


Arlington 
County 


(6) 


Fairlax 
County 


(7) 


Falls 
Chutch' 


<8) 


Bachelor's  dtgrM: 
Mmimum ..,.,_....»,. . 

Maximum      ..    .  .■ 

Mumbet  ol  increments  . 

Average  amount  ol  increments 
Master'?  degree 

Minimum . . . 

Maximum 

Number  ol  increments 

Average  amuunt  ot  increments 
6  years  ol  preparation. 

Minimum 

Maximum  

Number  ol  increments  _     

Avenge  amount  ol  inciemenis 
Doctor  s  Jegree  or  7  years 

Minimum . 

Maxirrum.  , 

Nunifcer  ol  increments 

Average  anMMinl  ot  increments. 


!5, 840 

$3,975 

12 

$261 

$5,880 

$rj.466 

13 

$353 

$5, 880 

$10,150 

13 

$328 

$6,000 

$10,000 

14 

$286 

$5. 740 

$10,470 

14 

$138 

$5,900 
$9, 735 

12 
J  320 

$5,629 

$3, 152 

9 

5281 

$6,385 

59,  520 

12 

$261 

$6.  586 

$11,936 

13 

$412 

$6,670 

$11,600 

13 

$379 

$6, 600 

$10,S0O 

14 

$236 

$6,340 

$11,080 

14 

$339 

$6,785     , 
$11,800 
16 
$313 

$6,192 

$9,  9)7 

12 

$310 

$6.  606 

$7,056 

$12,407 

13 

$412 

$7,076  . 
$».006  . 
13  . 
$379  .. 

$6,750 
$11,480 
1V» 
$338 

$7,375 

$12,250 

17 

$287 

$6,754 

$9,  740 

$10,807 

12 

12 

$261 

1338 

$6.  825 
$9,%0 

$7,644 

$13,759 

13 

$470 

$7. 830 

$12,  760 

13 

$379 

$7,000 

$11,000 

14 

$286 

$7. 150 

$11,880 

14 

$338 

57,  %5  .. 
$12,700  .. 

12 

17  .. 

$261 

$279  . 
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There  is  no  questioning  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  attracting  competent  teachers  Into 
central  city  school  systems.  Yet.  the  District 
of  Columbia  ranks  fifth  among  area  school 
systems  In  the  salai^  available  to  beginning 
teachers  with  bachelor  and  master  degrees, 
and  sixth  and  last  in  terms  of  the  maximum 
salaries  available  to  such  teachers.  Further, 
all  of  the  subflrban  Jurisdictions  pay  substan- 
tially more  to  experienced  teachers  holding 
the  doctor's  degree,  and  all  pay  a  larger  aver- 
age increment  throughout  the  steps  In  their 
salary  schedules  than  does  the  District. 

In  your  committee's  Judgment,  aside  from 
the  problems  presented  by  different  working 
conditions,  these  disparities  alone  make  it 
clear  that  decisive  and  realistic  action  on 
salaries  must  be  taken  if  the  District's  pre- 
sent teacher  strength  Is  to  be  preserved,  and 
If  new  staff  Is  to  be  attracted  to  the  school 
system 

Increasing  Salary  Scales 

The  committee  Is  informed  that  six  of  the 
local  school  systems  In  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  (Alexandria,  Arlington,  Fair- 
fax, Falls  Church.  Montgomery,  and  Prince 
Georges)  Increased  their  salary  schedules  for 
the  19^  68  school  year,  and  that  this  was  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  that  most  of  the  local 
school  systems  have  raised  their  teachers' 
salaries,  and  this  trend  Is  continuing.  All  are 
expected  io  grant  further  Increases  effective 
In  the  1968-69  school  year.  The  following 
table  sets  forth  present  salaries  In  these  Ju- 
risdictions and  the  anticipated  Increased 
salaries: 

COMPARISON  OF  LOCAL  TlACHfRS  SALARIES  PROPOSED 
FOR  THE  l%8  69SCHOOL  YEAR  WITH  THE  1%7 -68  SCHOOL 
YEAR 


1967*8 


1968-69  (proposed) 


bchool  system 


Minimum    Maximum    Minimum    Maximum 


Alexandria: 

BA    .. 

$6.  CI* 

$9,060 

$6,300 

$10,395 

MA 

6.600 

in.  2U0 

7,245 

11,340 

MA  plus  15   . 

6.  600 

l'!.2U0 

7.875 

11,970 

MA  plus  60  or 

Ph  D...       . 

7    CrJO 

10.600 

8.505 

12,474 

Arlington: 

BA 

J5,  740 

510.470 

!6,200 

511,532 

MA. 

6.300 

11,080 

7.130 

12,462 

MA  plus  30 

6.700 

11,400 

7.750 

13,082 

MA  plus  60  or 

Ph   D 

7,100 

11.800 

8.370 

13,702 

Fairlan: 

BA 

6.  90(1 

9.735 

6.400 

10,  560 

MA 

6.735 

11.8U0 

7.360 

13,440 

MA  plus  il'..    . 

7,375 

12.250 

8.000 

14,720 

Ph.D.-. 

7,965 

12.7C0 

8.640 

16,000 

Falls  Church: 

BA 

5.629 

8.162 

6.230 

8,722 

MA -    . 

6.192 

11.7G4 

6.853 

13,021 

BA  plus  45 

6.473 

12.299 

7.165 

13,615 

BA  plus  60 

6,754 

12,833 

7,476 

14,204 

BA  plus  75  . 

7,788 

14,797 

Montgomery 

County 

BA 

5.880 

10,456 

6.340 

11,285 

MA    .. 

6.174 

11,936 

7,101 

12,870 

MA  plus  30-. 

J>.  586 

12.407 

7,608 

13,377 

Ph  D     - 

^.644 

13.759 

7,608 

13,377 

Prince  Georges 

County 

BA 

b.  880 

10.150 

6,200 

11.036 

MA 

6.  670 

11.600 

7.316 

12.  524 

MA  plus  33 

7.076 

12,006 

7.812 

13,020 

MA  plus  60..    - 

7,540 

12.470 

8.184 

13,392 

Ph.D 

7.830 

12,760 

8, 432 

13,640 

Comparison  of  min'mnm  aalarics  paid  to 
teachers  with  bachelor's  degrees  by  'Jl 
cities  over  500,000   population — Continued 

San  Diego $6,200 

Philadelphia    6.100 

Boston « 6.000 

Baltimore   6  000 

Seattle  ..    G.OOO 

Cincinnati    -     5.920 

Pittsburgh    5,900 

Washington    (presenli    5,840 

Buffalo    5   KOO 

St.  Louis 5   800 

Dallas.    5,800 

Houston     . 5,  (J16 

New  Orleans 5,400 

San  Antonio 5  350 

The  District  also  ranks  15th  among  such 
cities  in  the  minimum  salary  paid  to  teachers 
with  a  master's  degree,  and  eighth  In  the 
maximum  salaries,  payable  to  both  bachelor 
and  master's  degree  teachers  "S 

Increasing  Salary  Scales 
The  median  starting  salaries  In  1967-68 
for  teachers  In  large  city  school  systems 
(generally  over  500,000  population)  Increased 
more  than  8  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
Fifteen  of  these  school  systems,  or  75  percent, 
placed  Increases  Into  effect  In  1965-66,  and 
18  of  the  same  20,  or  90  percent,  raised 
teachers'  salaries  In  1966-C7.  iTie  annual 
salary  cycle  noted  In  the  local  metropolitan 
areas  Is  also  taking  place  In  the  city  school 
systems  which  the  District  traditionally  uses 
for  comparative  purposes. 

The  commlttle  is  Informed  that  four  of 
the  large  city  school  systems.  New  York  City, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  have  al- 
ready approved  new  salary  schedules  for  the 
1968-69  school  year.  For  bachelor  degree 
holders:  New  York  will  be  paying  a  minimum 
of  $6,750  and  a  maximum  of  $11,150,  Detroit 
win  pay  a  minimum  of  $7,500  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $11,200  CWcago's  rates  will  rise  to 
$7,350  and  $13,969.  Milwaukee's  entrance 
rate  will  be  $6,800 

Clearly,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  la 
a  position  salarywlse  to  compete  with  most 
of  these  other  major  cities  In  the  recruitment 
of  teachers.  The  Districts  position  has  dete- 
riorated seriously  since  the  last  change  In  its 
salary  schedule  In  1966.  If  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal Is  to  create  the  model  educational  system 
envtsloned   In  President  Johnson's   message, 


Companion  with  major  cities 
As    shown    by    the    following    table,    the 
District  of  Columbia  now  ranks  15th  among 
the  major  cities  in  the  minimum  salary  paid 
to  teachers  with  a  bachelor's  degree: 
Comparison    of    minimum    salaries    paid    to 
teachers    with    bachelor's    degrees    by    21 
cities  over  500.000  population 

Milwaukee    $6,800 

Detroit     6,650 

Los  Angeles   6,500 

San  Francisco 6,430 

Chicago   6,400 

Cleveland    6.250 

New  York 6,200 


it  must  be  able  to  offer  attractive  compensa- 
tion The  committee  believes  the  salary 
schedules  proposed  in  title  II  are  an  impera- 
tive first  step. 

Pha.se  I  Incre:ise  Alone  Is  Inadeqtiate 
Standing  alone,  the  Increased  salary 
schedule  provided  In  section  202(1)  of  H  R. 
15131  will  do  little  to  overcome  the  District's 
teacher  recruitment  and  retention  problem 
In  your  committee's  Judgment,  both  steps  o.f 
the  recommended  two-phase  salary  Increases 
are  required  to  effectively  Improve  the  Dis- 
trict's te.icher  salary  position  ■.  Is-a-vls  the 
suburban  Jurisdictions  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  Its  major  city 
competitors, 

111  .addition  to  the  equity  imoUed  In  fr,.iit- 
mp  teachers  the  .'■;ime  retro. ictlvuy  v-r. en 
I  ther  District  of  Columbia  employees  when 
•lieir  s.ilaries  were  Increased  during  the  l.ist 
.■-esslon  of  the  Con  press,  the  proposed  phase  I 
increase  recog;ilzcs  that  this  s.ilary  !eglEl;i- 
tioii  comes  late  In  the  District  of  Columbia's 
current  fiscal  year,  and  will  have  ;o  be 
financed  in  the  current  period 

.According  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  cost  $7  8  million  above  the 
current  fiscal  year  1968  budget  to  fund  the 
phase  II  Increases  ($7,000  entrance  rate) 
Irom  October  1.  1967,  through  June  30  1968 
Tlie  phase  I  schedule  ($6,400  rate  I  will  cost 
:m  additional  $1  3  million. 

Consequently,  although  It  f.ivors  the 
higher  salary  schedule  as  necessary  to  place 
the  board  of  education  In  a  competitive  posi- 
tion, the  District  has  recommended  that  In- 
(.reases  In  the  cur^eI1t  period  be  limited  to 
the  phase  I  schedule,  and  that  the  phase  II 
r.ites  become  effective  July  1,  1968  The  com- 
mittee has  been  advised  by  the  District  that 
the  lower  cost  of  the  phase  I  schedule  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  can  be  absorbed  through 
a  number  of  the  District's  existing  reserve 
accounts  subject  to  reimbursement  out  of 
increased  revenues  anticipated  In  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Tlie  following  table  compares  the  competi- 
tive jjoslllon  cf  the  teacher  salaries  provided 
in  H,R.  15131  with  the  salaries  i)roposed  by 
other  Washington  metropolitan  area  school 
systems  for  the  1968-69  school  year,  and  with 
the  salary  schedules  currently  In  effect  In  the 
school  systems  in  20  major  cities  of  the 
Nation: 


Phase  1 


Phase  2 


MA 


MA  plus 

30 


Doc- 
torate ' 


BA 


MA 


MA  plus 


Doc- 
torate 


STEP  1 

Beginning  salary.  $6,4.'C  $7,C3C 
Ranl(.  District  ol  Columbia  metropolitan 

area  .          ..  i,  5  6 

Rank,  big  city  systems..  4.5  5 

STEP  10 

Maximum  living  level    ..N                  -  $S.950  $9,580 
Rank,  District  ol  Columbia  metropolitan 

area  .                       -., *  ' 

Rank,  big  city  systems.: 4  3 

STEP  13 

Highest  regular  step  .              $9,700      $10,330 

Rank,  District  ol  Columbia  nietropolitan 

aiea  .  ^.^           J^ 

Rank,  big  city  systems 10               10 

STEP  Y 

Maximum  possible  salary. --  JIC.SuO  J:I.43C 
Rank.  District  ot  Columbia  metropolitan 

area 3  6 

Rank,  big  city  systems 3  5 


$7,345        $",660        $7,C'jC        $7,77C        $6,C50  $S,4:fl 


7 
13 


1 


$9,895   $10,21G   $9,800   $10,500   $1C,85C   $11,2:0 


5.0 
2.5 


$IC.645      $1C,960      $U,S5Q      $11,550      V.l.i'.'O       $12,250 


7 
13 


7 
13 


7 
3  - 


$11,745   j;2.060   $;2.C40   $12,740   $13.C9D   J13.440 


Clearly,  the  phase  I  salary  schedule  would 
provide  the  District  only  marginal  relief  from 
Its  present  noncompetitive  p>osltlon — a  mar- 
gin that  would  be  short  lived.  As  demon- 
strated by  the  comparison  of  local  teacher 
salaries  for  the  1968-69  school  year  set  forth 


above,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  has  already  ap- 
proved the  same  entrance  salary  for  bachelor 
degree  teachers  as  provided  In  phase  I 
($6,400).  and  'he  1968-69  entrance  rate  In 
all  of  the  other  suburban  school  systems  will 
be  within  $200  of  the  phase  I  schedtUe. 
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The  comm'.'.tee  believes  that  If  the  District 
Is  to  attract  persontie!  to  the  clemaiitllng 
tasks  .^head  In  its  Inner  city  schools,  it  must 
offer  .-salaries  substiititiKlly  .ib'ive  thng*  avail- 
able   m    the    surrounding   suburbs. 

The  combination  phase  I  jnd  phase  II 
s:ilary  schedules  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee will  provide  the  District  j.  $600  ad- 
vantage In  recruiting  bachelor  degree 
teachers  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
<irea  for  the  1968-69  school  year.  According 
to  Information  presently  available  to  the 
committee  it  will  place  the  District  third  in 
rank  nationally  i  behind  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago) in  the  entrance  salary  payable  to  new 
bachelor  decree  teachers 

In    the  committee's  oplnlori.   the  proposed 
ph.ise   II  salary  schedule   Is  needed   In  order 
to  prevent  the  District  from  once  more  falling 
seriously   behind  In  salary  comparlsoBs. 
Supe-nntfndfnt's.  Salary  Iiwrcased 

H  R.  15131  increases  the  salary  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  .Schcxils  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (salary  class   li    Jrom  the  present 


926  000  to  $31000  effective  OnFiber  1  1!>67. 
and  to  $34.0OO  effective  July  1.  1968,  The 
Deputy  Superintendent's  .salary  (class  2) 
would  al.so  be  mlsed  fr.  m  the  present  $22  000 
to  $25,000  on  Octoljer  1  1967.  and  to  $27,000 
effective  July  I  1968  The  .Superintendent's 
salary  has  not  been  adjusted  since  1964 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  Superin- 
tendent's salary  Is  too  low  In  comparl.son 
with  Ills  responsibilities  .According  to  the 
District  government,  the  present  salary  level 
ranks  in  18th  place  among  the  20  other  cities/ 
over  500.000  population  and  fourth  among 
the  six  other  local  school  systems  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  Such  rank- 
ing does  not  reflect  either  the  size  of  the 
District's  public  school  s]fstem  or  the  magni- 
tude of  its  problems. 

The  committee  Is  Informed  that  for  the 
schcKJl  year  1966  67  the  average  salary  pa^d 
superintendents  in  systems  with  enrollments 
of  25.000  or  more  was  $25,151  The  lowest 
salary  paid  a  superintendent  by  ,iny  i.f  the 
other  major  cities  over  500,000  population 
was  the  $25,000  paid  by  San  Antonio  and  St. 


COMPARISON  OF  SALARJtS  OF  MAYORS  (CITY  MANAGERS)  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  21  CITIES 


Louis   whose  student   enrollments   of   76.000 
and    115.UO0.    respectlvelv.    are    substantially     * 
below  the  Districts  149,000 

During  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education  noted  that  In  its  recent  nation- 
wide search  for  a  new  superintendent,  the 
Board  w.is  in  the  position  of  asking  out- 
standing educators  to  t,ike  a  cut  In  salary  to 
tome  to  the  Nations  CaplUi!  to  undertake 
what  is  iicknowledged  as  perhaps  the  most 
-  difficult  educational  problem  in  the  entire 
.N'.itlon. 

Tlie  committee  and  the  District  povern- 
ment  recognize  that  the  increased  Superin- 
tendent saliiry  provided  by  the  bill  exceeds 
that  paid  to  the  District's  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  the  C' immi.ssloner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  However,  ;us  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table.  12  major  cities  pay  their  school 
superintendent  .i  hluher  salary  than  they 
pay  their  mayor  or  city  manager,  ;us  the  ca.se 
may  l>e.  and  in  four  ('f  the  six  .suburban 
communities  In  the  W.n.shlngton  metropoli- 
tan area  the  superintendent's  salary  exceeds 
that  now  paid  In  the  District 

OVER  500.000  POPULATION  AND  NEARBY  COMMUNITIES  # 


Cities  (in  order  ol  population)         Mayor-city  maniger  Seliry 


Cliicago 
lo5  Anjelei  .... 
Philadelphia  ... 
Oetiwl  .... 

Baltimore 
Houston  .... 

Cleveland     

Wtshington  D.C. 
St  Louis..... 
San  Francisco 
Milwaukee    ... 
Boston 

Dallas  

New  Orleans 

Pittsburjli    

'.an  Antonio. 


Mayof.. 
do. 


.^-.*'-dV-«..  > 

.  ...do - 

do 

Miyor-Commnsioner . 

Mayof. 


do 

. . .  City  ninaier 
...  Mayor 

do 

..  City  manager 


$50,000 
3S.000 
35.000 
40.000 
35.000 
25.000 
20,000 
25.1.100 
29.500 
25.000 
38.365 
26.842 
40.1X10 
28.000 
25.000 
25.000 
27.500 


I  Minimum  Mlary  is  tl6.964  and  maiimuin  is  $22,635. 
No  valK)  comparison  can  be  made 


The  committee  feels  the  Increasing  de- 
mands upon  •-he  profosfcionil  directors  of  a 
great  city  school  systenti  make  it  not  only 
desirable  but  r.ecessary  that  these  officials 
have  their  capable  and  dedicated  service 
amply  rewarded  This  great  city  Ls  colng 
through  .social  changes  brought  on  by  urban- 
ization that  raiik  second  to  none.  .\  f.ulure  to 
increase  these  salaries  .it  this  time  would  be 
to  Ignore  the  responsibility  that  the  Congreas. 
as  the  District's  legislative  body,  must  meet. 
and  would  leave  these  vitally  important  posi- 
tions In  ,tn  exceedingly  poor  compeutlve  po- 
sition in  the  Washington  area  and  with  other 
schixjl  systems  it  comparable  size. 

REMov.*L  op  teacher-a:de  limitations 
Section  202 1 4)  of  Public  Law  89-810.  ap- 
proved November  13.  1966.  .idded  a  section 
5(c)  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act.  of  1955.  authorizing  the  poeltlon 
of  teacher-aldo  i  norunstructional)  to  be 
established  at  a  grade  not  higher  than  a^-4. 
requiring  that  the  minimum  qualification 
for  appointment  to  this  position  shall  be  the 
sucessful  completion  of  it  least  60  semester 
hours  from  a  recognized  Institution  of  higher 
learning,  and  providing  that  the  number  c>t 
teacher  aides  .=ihall  at  no  time  exceed  5  p>er- 
cent  of  the  numt>er  of  classroom  teachers  In 
salary  class  15"  under  the  Te.vchers'  -Salary 
Act  or  .uiy  other  act. 

As  reported  by  the  committee.  H  R.  15131 
aniends  such  section  oici  by  allowing  either 
60  semester  ITours  "or  the  eqiuvalence  there- 
of" as  satisfaction  of  the  educational  re- 
quirement for  teacher  aides.  According  to  the 
National  Education  .Association,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  systems  vising  paid 
teacher  aides  require  at  least  a  high  school 
education,  .tlthoug^^  some  have  no  educa- 
tlonal>^equirement.s.    and    orjiers    require    a 


Salary  tor 

luporintendents 

ot  schools 


J45.POO 
48.500 
47.000 
40.000 
35.000 
35.000 
35.000 
39.500 
26.000 
25.000 
35,000 

33?S00 
35,000 
27,500 
32,500 
25.QO0 


CMioi  (In  ordar  of  population)        Mayor-city  manacer 


San  Diego., ..»...,».. City  mana^^er 

Seattle      j^. Mayor        

Buitalo      .,..„..».,»,..„ .do 

Cincinnati Cily  manager 

Median  (without  DiitncI  ol 

Columbia)  

Mean   (tkiihout   District   ot 
Columbia) 
Nearby  communities, 

Mont(fomery...»..„...,..^.  County  n-ana^fr 
Fairlai        .................  County  eiecutive 

Arlington County  manager  .   . 

Alexandria City  manager 

Falls  Ctiurch do 

PrinceGeorges    .... (-) 

Wasninijton.  DC .»....,..  Mayor-Commissioner 


Salary 

Salary  lor 

superintendents 
ol  schools 

132.000 
23. 000 
26.000 
35.000 

J45. 000 
26.000 
28.000 
30.000 

27,750 

35  000 

30, 855 

33.415 
32.000 
26.500 
25.000 

35,000 

•30,  000 
28.  000 
26.500 
22.200 

'18.635 

19.500 

29,500 


34.  500 
26.000 


Source  Infnrmafion  Pkase  Almanac  .%8  'alarv  Schedules  tor  Admnistrative  Personne 
1966-67:  National  Education  Association  l%7  unpublished  data  from  the  National  Education 
Association.  January  1968.  independent  survey  District  ol  Columbia  Personnel  OHice. 

cnilege  degree    The  following  table  Indicates      SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  FOR  TEACHER  AIDE  PROGRAMS.  19fiS  fS 

educational  requirements  of  teacher  .xldes  In         SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  ENROLLING  i:.tX)0  OR  MORE  PUPILS 

217  systems  »nth  12.000  or  more  enrollment; 

|ln  percantl 
Educational    requirements    for    paid    teacher  -"  ^i 

aiden  m  217  school  syitcms  xi'xth  12.000  or     ' 

more  .-nroiiment.f  966-67  -„ ,        ...  P'"":""         '''Z*^ 

Source  ol  funds  partial  total 

Educational  requirements:                      Percent  funding          funding 

Elementary  education 38      „  ,,       ^      ,  z.  ,  ,.  ,  — 

High  school  education....... 65  t'S^M?ete'n',",rv"a.d  Secondary-       "' ' 

Some  college  but  no  degree 32  Educaiion  Act)                     .     ..       63.6              24  9 

College  degree 18      Ofdce  oi  Economic  opportunity 27.2  1.4 

Foundations 7.4        .  .... 

Source;    NEA    Research    Bulletin;    vol.    45,      Special  State  lunds 3.2  .5 

No  2.  May  1967.  • 

Currently,  approximately  109  teacher  aides  Source.  NEA  Research  Bulletin;  vol.  45.  No.  2,  May  1967. 
are  employed  m  the  District  of  Columbia  •  in  the  committee's  Judgment,  the  teacher- 
public  scho<;il  system  Before  enactment  of  aide  program  can  only  be  effective  If  it 
the  60-semester-hour  requirement,  thore  were  ca.i  give  teachers  more  time  'or  teaching, 
more  than  300  GS-4  teacher  ;iides.  The  re-  Teachers  who  are  .juerburdened  WTth  tha  cx- 
quirement  of  60  semester  hours  has  neces-  traordmary  range  of  tasks  demanded  of  them 
sitated  the  reduction  m  grade  of  most  teacher  are  not  In  a'position  to  meet  the  many  iii- 
aides  Who.  although  having  experience,  do  structlonal  and  developmentiil  needs  of  tie- 
not  have  the  educational  attainment  The  prlved  children.  It  is  therefore  essential  to 
amendment  would  allow  equivalent  expert-  offer  these  teachers  some  help,  so  ;ls  to  free 
ence  as  qualifying  In  the  same  manner  as  them  to  use  the  talents  and  Insights  they 
other  GS-4's  ciuallfy  under  the  Classification  p().s.sess  If  the  children  have  the  chance  to 
-Act.  relate  to  more  than  one  adult  In  a  classroom. 
The  committee's  amendment  would  also  and  If  they  have  ;iv:ulable  to  them  the  at- 
eliminate  he  5-perceiu  limitation  on  the  tentiuns  of  rmire  l  lian  one  adult.  It  stands  to 
number  of  teacher  aide  positions  allowed  to  reason  that  they  wUl  receive  more  highly 
be   established   by    the   District  of   Columbia  Indivulualized  instruction 

public  school  system  The  committee  is  In-  The  corimlttee  notes  that  other  than  those 
formed  that  this  restriction  h.as  seriously  imposed  by  appropriations,  there  are  no 
curtailed  the  program  in  the  District,  sinr^  other  statutory  limitations  on  the  niimbers 
funds  from  many  sources  such  as  the  Ele-  of  staff  the  District  school  system  may  em- 
menlary  and  Secondary  Education  .\ct  are  P'oy  The  numbers  of  staff  desired  by  tlie 
available  and  cannot  be  used  The  following  Board  of  Education  is  a  matter  which  Is  con- 
table  provides  a  summary  of  fund  sources  sldered  annually  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
for  teacher  aide  programs  In  other  school  mittee^  of  the  Congress  in  their  evaluation 
systems  of  the  Board  s  specinc  requests. 
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In  this  committee's  judgment,  the  appro-      authority    existed    to    pay    beyond    the    4'.,      that  they  ceru.inly%vlll  not  be  soUedwllh- 
prlatlon  process  assured  adequate  control  In      hours  per  diem  period.  "ut    the   .subsUint.al   upward   .salary   adjust- 

?he    Cong^ress    over    the    number    o^  teacher  ^osf  o/  tit^.U  ^^  ^rT"; '"^1^  ll.;  N.^tJon's  CaplUU  Is 

aides  employed  by  the  D'^^f  <i*_^^^/''f  *"  The  estimated  annual  Jbst  of  title  II  of  ,^  national  disjrrace  The  cafetv  of  the  nearly 
nig  P"^^"\^Pe  "ml'--^"on  '^  J^^  W  and  ^^  ^^^^  ^  computed  by  the  Dl.strlct  of  „„o,ooO  residents  ot  the  District  and  the 
should  be  ^'''"'"»^:!',^J^^,«^^°'"^^J„^^^^^^          Columbia   government's   Pers^^nnel   Oltlce.   is      „,uilous  of  our  citizens  who  visit  the  Capl- 

ment    of     GO  J-eniest^r     '^ourscoUege  level  ^^.^ulated  as  follows;  uii    each   vear   demands   that   the  M.-.roixili- 

traiulng  is  unduly  restrictive,  and  should  be  ,  "     ^^ve  Oct    ,    H.fiT-  i^'"    Police    lorce    and    the    Fire   Deparinu-.it 

nuKlined   1.  recommended.  "^^s'a  y  mcreLe?  aUS  '«    '^^'^'^^    "'>   ^'   ""^    "-""'-"-^    ^'^   >"" 

Service  sfr-p  ossiErnmcnt  Salary  increases  averaging  o.^     ^^  ^^^  __^^      ..trenglh  us  promptly  i.s  possible.  To  do  this. 

Sectlon202(4)  of  HR.  15131  would  amend  civU  service VeVlremVn I  (Vcm-     -    '         '  ihe   Dl.strlct    must    ..^cupy   a   favorable  rom- 

section   7(ai    of  the  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  porarv    teachers)  —  -  M,  000      petitlve  position  silarywlse  vis-a-vls  the  su- 

P..55  m  order  that  those  persons  in  positions  nfemsurance         '  -  14  800      l>'>r"^'"     jurisdictions     of     the     Wi«.nlni;tori 

in  cla.ss  15    appointed  from  outside  the  Dls-  gu^^er  and  evcnrng  schools,  165.  000      metro,K,llUin  area  and  other  maji.r  f"  tlf^  o 

trlct  of  Columbia  Public  School  System,  such  summer  ana  evi       g  the   Nation.  'lule  I  of   the  bill   will   j.rovide 

as  librarians  and  counselors,  can  be  given  ex-  .p.,  ^     >  5. 016. 300     this  sorely  needed  advant.ii.'e. 

nerlence    credit    for    educational    experience  ^     ^"''"    ^^^^^.^^.^^  In    previous    reports    this    coini.UtU-e    hius 

other  than  as  librarians  or  counselors.  There  .     ^       effective  July  1   1968-  =  ^'"'"i^^  "-''  support  1.3r  proizrams  that j. ill  at- 

District  ot  Columbia  Board  of  Education.  ^Ife    insurance 30.  000     f,7,^,^^,i;;,.  ''"public  educuion  In  W.a.shl..p- 

Probationary  tenure  credit  Summer  and  evening  schools.  J70.  000  ^^^^  i  here  Is  much  t.ilk  of  niaking  the  edu- 
Sectlon  202(5)  of  H.R.  I513I  would  also  ~  ,  .;r  con  i^  ''•'""  *-'•  children  In  the  Nalion'-s  CaplUU  a 
amend  section  8(a)  of  the  1955  act  so  as  to  Total  =  -  1-.  Jao.  juu  jj^^^^,  j,jr  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  This  can- 
allow  an  employee  of  the  Board  of  Educa-  ,  Costs  estimates  exclude  retirement  con-  not  and  will  not  come  to  pa.s,s  tinless  tlie 
tlon  to  be  given  credit  toward  satisfaction  ^rlbutions  for  regular  teachers  and  bch6ol  in.issive  turnover  rale  of  te^ichers  in  the 
of  the  2-year  probationary  period  when  serv-  officers  Di.itrlcfs  school  tystem  Is  slopped.  Tlie  Dls- 
ing  in  different  positions  in  a  salary  class.  =  costs  Indii-ate  Increase  above  present  trlct  of  Columbia  can  no  lonper  afford  to 
The  act  presently  provides  that  a  teacher  teacher  and  school  officers  Biilur.es  provided  be  a  training  protuid  lor  neighboring  subur- 
m  order  to  att;Un  permanent  status  must  m  Public  Law  89-810.  ban  school  districts.  \\a^hlnBU>ii  nnist  be 
serve  2  vears  of  probationarv  service  In  that  ^  ^  „  placed  lu  a  position  not  (.nly  to  retain  li.s 
t^lUotr^weveru  the  teacher  Should  have  ^"^'"^'"^  ^,  ,  experienced  educational  staff,  but  to  attract 
^o  served  .as  a  counselor  or  librarian  within  As  pointed  out  earlier  In  this  report,  the  ,,  „p^.  ^^eed  of  teachers  who  are  willlnir  and 
the  Tvear  t>erlod  he  or  she  must  continue  District  of  Columbia  fiovernment  has  m-  ,,t,ie  to  t^.ach  effectively  amidst  the  difficult 
Vs  a  nrobatlonary  emplovee  until  2  years  formed  the  committee  that  the  added  c.*,t  c,>ndiUons  of  a  restles.s  and  growinp  city 
have  been  served  m  a  single  position.  The  of  the  proposed  title  II  salary  Increa.ses  dur-  i,i  your  committee's  Judgment,  It  ft.  abso- 
amendi^ent\in  allow  a  teacherschool  offi-  Ing  fiscal  year  1968.  amounting  to  an  e.sti-  uitely  certain  that  thl.s  ^111  not  be  done 
ce^  of^ther  Vmp  ovee  under  the  act.  to  re-  mated  $1.3  million,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  ^^e.ss  the  District  Is  able  to  compe  e  for 
c"vecr^ltforTvears  service  in  any  position  District  through  a  number  of  its  reserve  staff  with  a  superior  salary  .scale.  Hie  les.son 
[n  the  cTt^  as  saiisfac  ion  of  the  probation-  accounts  subject  to  reimbursement  out  o  of  the  past  Is  a  clear  one  It  .nay  be  po«- 
ry^enurrequ^r^ment^  provision  was  Increased  •  revenues  to  be  provided  in  fiscU  slble  1.i  attract  a  few  hl.hly  motlv.Ued^  weU- 
ary  ^<^""//^^^\"/;"';"  „  ^  f  Education  year  1969  pursuant  to  District  government  qualified  teachers  to  <,ne  of  the  most  dim- 
also  requested  by  the  Board  of  Education.  ^^^^^^  proposals  now  pending  in  the  Con-  cult  teaching  Jobs  In  the  Nation  lor  the  s;ime 
Corrocfiori  of  cfjcclne  date  of  educational  ^^^  monev  thev  could  c;u-n  in  more  affluent 
attainment                                           .^j^^    added    cost   of    title    II    during    liscal      comniunltles.    but    U    Is    clearly    vinrealU-tlc 

Section  202(6)   of  H  R.  15131  amends  sec-  gar    1969 above   the   District   of   CoUimbia     and  unreasonable  to  expect  many  such  teach- 

t:on  10(ai   of  the  1955  act  in  order  to  allow  budget  requests  presently  pending  before  the     ers   to  enter  more  demanding  work  for  the 

the  Board  of  Education  to  credit  the  educa-  congress — will  amount  to  an  estimated  $7  3     same  or  less  money. 

tlonal  atuinment  of  a  teacher  or  school  offl-  n-^niion,  and   will,  according  to  the  District         m   the   committee's   Judgment,   the  s;ilary 

cer  12  months  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  government,  also  be  funded  out  of  Increased     levels  jiroposed  In  title  II  of  H.R.   15131  are 

by   the   Board.   The   committee   Is   Informed  j-evenuefe  anticipated  from   pending  revenue     both  realistic  and  reasonable    They  will  ^uve 

that  employees  who  have  acquired  advanced  proposals.  ^'^e    District   of   Columbia   Board   of   Educa- 

degreea  have  lost  salary  by  reason  of  delays  in  '^  Hearing  tlon  the  advantage  It  must  have  W  Improve 

the   submission   of   pertinent  evidence  from  February  14.   1968.   the  Subcommittee     the    quality    of    instruction    '"  ."^;^   ^=*^°?';^ 

the  college  or  uiilverslty  granting  such  de-  ^^^^i^^^l  Affairs   held  a   public   hearing   on     They  help  recoirnl^e  "^<',  ff  ^"f^^^lgh  pi,  ce 

gree,  or  because  of  omissions  from  the  rec-  "''aesg  and  S    2679.   legis  ative  proposals  to      H^  the  scale  "V°""^        iL'i  "tsJm    is    a 

ords  of  the  school  system.  This  amendment  S-  ^^^/^^^'^^  ^^if^^es  of  District  of  Columbia      vestment    in    the  J^^^^'^lr^^^.J^,;^ 

requested  by  the  Board  of  Education,  would  l'^^^^^^  ^  «  ^^^^^  necessary   f unc^amental  s^p.   CkkxI   te-vchers 

auow  the  employee  to  be  P-'<^  °^^^f  ^^f  ^  '  The  Commissioner  of  the   District   of   Co-      ^'^f^'^^.^'^.f  f,     ^p  rlt    that   vour   committee 

?i£i^SSiSSr-  ^^^B£Btt:  ^i-,^i^—-' ' 

C.'ianffc  in  methods  of  payment  for  employees  uuuiber   of   teacher   (jrgamzalions   and   citl-  -phc  title  was  amended,  .so  a.s  to  read, 

in  siVTnmcr  nnd  odii/(  education  programs  ^en  associations  appeared  at  these  hearings      .,^^  ^^^  ^g  amend  the  Di.Stl'lCt  of  CollUll- 

Section  202(7)  of  the  reported  bill  amends  and    wholeheartedly    supported    .'-ubstautial      j^j^  p^jice  Pnd  Fircmcn'.s  Salary  Act  of 

section    laial    of    the    1955    act    In    order   to  increases  in  U^acher  and  .school  oUicer  sala-      ^g,g   ^^   increase   .salane.s,   to  amend   the 

change  the  manner  of  designating  employee  rles.  No  one  appeared  in  opposition.  District    of    Columbia    Teachers'    Salary 

pay  rates  in  the  summer  school  and  adult  conclvsion  ^j,^  ^f  5955  ^^  incrca.se  .'-alarics.  and  for 

education  school  from  a  per  diem  basis  to  a  ^^  noted  earUer  in  this  report,  the  s.ilary      (,ihcr  purpo.se.S." 

per  period  basis.  Increase  provisions  of  title  I  and  title  II  <if  ^^__^^___^^ 

^t  the  present  time  teachers  who  work  in  jj  r    15131,  as  amended  and  reported,  carry  ^^_^^— ^^ 

the    summer    school    and    adult    education  out  the  recommendations  of  the  District  of  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

schools   are   paid   a   per   diem   rate  which  is  Columbia  government,  and  of  the  PresitJent 

computed    on   the   basis   of   4>,    hours.   The  in  his  recent  message  on  the  Nations  lirst  ^^^      WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr. 

committee  is  advised  that  with  th&-growing  city.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

remed  a    and    enrichment    programs   taking         No  aingle  factor  estubUshes   the  ^^";Pet>-  ^j,    MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

.lace  in  the  surlier  prograr^,  t^ere  IS  a  need  ^'^e  position  of  a  pubi^school^^su-m_  or^^c^^^  ^_.      WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr. 

lor  certain  te^ichers  to  work  beyond  the  sum-  ^?;J'^^°IJ^Z  not" the  oniv  inducement  to     President,  on  the  calendar  are  Calendar 
mer  teaching  day.  public 'service  In  these  areas.  This  committee     No.s.    1024    and    1025.   together   With    No. 

By  establishing  a  per  period  rate,  the  school      recognizes,    however,    that    salary    is    i.eces-      934,  the  purpose  of  which  i.s  to  dispose 
adnilnistration  will  have  a  greater  flexibility     ga^Jiy  a  vital  factor.  In  short,  while  this  com-      qJ  certain  items  in  the  stockpile.  I  won- 
in  the  use  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  sunw      mittee    agrees    that    the    serious    personnel      ^^^   whether   thev   could   be   brought   up 
mer  school  program.  According  to  the  Boara      problemis  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police     ^^^^y  ^^^  acted  upon, 
of   Education,    which    requeste    the    amend-      and  Fire  Departments  and  in  Washington  s  _   , , .  »toptvt  d   No   Thev  will  not  be 
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conference   report   on   the   supplemental  pa.s.sed  by   the  .Senate,   mcluded  an   ad-  been   so   «rotesquely   silhouetted  apainst 

appropriation  bill,  the  school-lunch  pro-  ditional    S25   million   for   Headstart   and  the    naming    wreckage    in    the    Nation's 

uram.  and  other  matters  which  we  would  $7,"(   million   lor  manpower  development  cities    The  fact  is  that  we  have  weeks, 

like  to  consider  at  this  time  and   trainint,'   activitie.s-  both   of   which  months,  years  of  relentless  and  painful 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawart:-   The  rea-  were  drop[)ed  in  conference^  and  hoiie-  work    It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  the 

Aim  I  a.sk  is  that  two  of  those  measures  fully  will  be  restored  on  the  Iloor  with  Senat-e   to  use   this   weekend,    this   most 

pertain  to  mauneslum  ^»«<l  beryl.   I  un-  a  reiection  of  the  report  ;us  it  now  stands,  significant  we<'kend.  to  contemplate  the 

derstand   that    ihere   ^  no  Vib.iection   to  Third   On  the  Senate  Calendar  is  H  R.  damacc    which    has    been    done    to    this 

.icceptmij    the   amendment    that    I    have  L'3398.   rei>orted   by   *e  Senate   Ayncul-  Nation    both    at    home    and    abroad     It 

pending   at   the  desk   to  sell   those   ma-  ture    Committee,     extending     the    pilot  would  be  well  to  Ijegin  to  .>teel  ourselves 

t^rials   at    a    competitive   Wid     I    under-  .school  breakfast  protiram  for  J  years  and  foi'   tl'f  effort   which   lies   ahead   if   this 

stand   that   ss  the   int*>nrion  of   the   De-  auilionzing  an  appropriation  of  $6  5  mil-  Nation  is  to   be   knit   louether  again   m 

partment.  anyway — and  I  a.sume  it  has  Hon  for  each  of  these  two  fiscal  years  a  new  and  enduring  unity, 

no  objection— and  perhaps  tho.se  meas-  which    it    is    hoiied    will    be   disposed   of  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 

ures  could  be  dist>osed  of  m  fi  minutes  before  the  reces.s.  that  the  statement  I  made  or\  the  Ihxir 

Mr  MANSFIELD   I  would  be  delighted  Fourth   The  Senate  Committee  on  the  of  the  Senate  on  Monday  last,  entitled 

to  do  so.  after  I  speak  with  the  distm-  judiciary   ordered   retx)rted   (jn    April   4.  \    Time    of    Crisis."    interrelating    the 

guished  Senator  from   Missouri,   who  is  v^t^  the  leixirt  to  be  tiled  by  April   14.  urban   unrest,   Vietnam,   and   the   dollar 

in  charge  of  these  bills  ti,p   Omnibus   Crime   Control    and    Safe  problems,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Mr   President.  lU  mav    I  would  like  to  streets  Act  which  will  provide  over  .SlOO  There   being   no  objection,   the  state- 
be  recogni/ed  tor  .  or  b  minutes^io  cm^^^^  .n.Hion  in  fiscal  1968  and  1969  and  $300  n,,.,u  was  ordered  to  be  j.rinU-d  in  the 
plete  a  statement  which  I  believe  might  million  m  fiscal   1970  for  grants  to  law  R...,,Rn    ...  fnUnws 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  enforcement  agencies  for  recruiting  and  loiiuws,. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temixire.  With-  naming.  i;rants  for  riot  control  and  or- 

out  objectiou  It  IS  so  r,ide:ed.  ganized  crime,  and  court -approved  wire- 

-^ tapping 


ST.\TUS  OF  PENDING   LEGISLATION 


A  Tl.Mt  I  IF  Cri-sis 
Mr     Man-sheld    Mr    President,   we   live   in 
the  most  troublous  period  In  llie  hlslorv   nt 
the    Republic,   and    we   have   perhaps   p.usaed 
Fifth    Before  the  Committee  on  Labor      ihroiii^h  the  most  .significant  7  days  of  uur 
md  Public  Welfare  is  an  extension  and      lues    We  must  consider.  I  believe,  three  ma- 


Mr    MANSFIELD    .Mr,  President,   the     expansion   of   the   Juvenile   Delinquency  Jor   problems  at   this   time,  so   that   we  cm 

.Nation  is  m  the  th.roes  of  a  soul-searing     pio^^ram  and  a  bill  to  provide  a  broader  Heep  our  views  in  perspective 
experience    We  are   as   a   house   on   the     based    Equal    Employment    OpiKiriunity         "^^^^  '"^''  '*  '•^^  quesUon  of  urban  unrest. 

verge  of  dividing  against  lUself.  program,    amendments    to    the    Higher  *""-"'^  '=*  ""*  '■°  i"'e^'^'«"''  tiiraughout  our 

We   grojje  for  .some  urgent   and   ade-     Education  .^ct,  the  Partnership  for  Earn-  '''i'^„.o,,id  exoress  the  hone  that  the  House 

quat*  re.spon.se  in  this  tragedy    some  in-     i.,  and  Learning  Act.  and  the  Migrant  veJv  shortiy-Tr"  ogniir^h;fa^Vfhat"th^^^^ 

stant  .solution    So   far  as  the  Senate  is     Labor  and  Health  .Xct.  all  of  which  are  is    us    responsibUuy— would    pass    the    civU 

concerned,  it  has  even  been  suggested,  for     ,,f  relevance  rights  bill  passed  by  the  Sen.ite  .several  weeics 

example,  that  '.he  brief  recess  which  had         j   have  just   been   informed   that   the  -^K"   '  would  hope,  .uso,  that  the  Senate,  in 

been  announced  for  the  Easter  period  be     committ^'e  ha.s  called  a  meetin"  for  .'Vprll  "•^  appropriate  committee,  would  report  ihe 

cancelled  forthispurpo.se  A  recess  seems      14  ,,n  the  Health  ^ct'  md  the"extension  *'^""'  "PP^rtunities  rmpioymcnt  bill,  which 

a   .small   matter,   and    is,    in   a   situation     .^f  Kc.ual  Fjnplovment'opportunltles  TlT""  ""''"  '■°"^'^"'^"""  '"^^  '""'■''  '^>»" 

which    looms   so    large     In    the   circum-         y.^th.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  '    I  .un  glad  to  note  that  the  Committee  on 

and   Forestry  is  expected   to  take  action  the  Judiciary    has  reported    the  safe  streets- 

socn  on  a  bill  to  increa.se  the  authoriza-  '^"i    ^^^   ^   understand   that   because   of   a 

tion  tor  the  food  stamp  program  ""^^  limitation  to  allow  various  poinus  of 

e'^,.,^.!,    T-i.^        ^i       .  .  View    Ui    be    annotated,    it    will    not    be    and 

.seventh  The  excise  tax  extension  ac- 


stances.  I  think  we  need  to  be  clear  as  to 
what  is  Involved  in  the  so-called  Easter 
vacation  .As  planned.  tl»e  Senate  is  sched- 
uled to  go  out  this  Thursday  night  and 
return  the  follcwmg  Wednesday  Since 
tile  Senate  would  nctt  meet,  in  any  event. 


could    not    be    brought    up    until    after    the 
tion  which  IS  now  in  conference  includes     Easter  recess 


on    Good    Fridav     Holv    Saturday     and  ■'^*'^'''^'  amendments  i-elatmg  to  welfare  Mr    President    r  recognize  that  laws  and 

Fister   SundTV    "what    •■<:   involvpri     n    thp  P'ORiani^  providing  aid  to  families  with  appropriations  alone   .ire   not   the   .iriswer  in 

t,a.scer  i,unaa.%    wnat  .s^  imoited  .n  tne  dependent  children,  the  medicaid-buv-ln  the  neid  of  urban  unrest   i  believe  that  part 

'.nH  Tn..H".\*     'f^r,<.vt^v.I»l,       '"^      ^^°^^^^'  program.    and    the    unemployed    fatiiers  °'  "-h^  ■^"swer  hes  m  a  greater  participation 

and   luesda\  ot  next  week  program  °"  ^'^^  l'^'"'  "'  pnvate  industry  m  facing  up 

May  I  say  tiiat  if  I  thought  It  would  c-i  i  v  t  h  t  h^  t  ^  v,  ^  '^Is  problem  which  confronts  all  of  us  I 
help  to  advance  significantly  the  work  on  Lientti  I  nave  just  been  informed  that  fp^i  ^iso.  that  a  greater  degree  of  responsi- 
legislation  which  is  related  to  the  events  ^  housing  bil'  may  be  reported  out  of  bUity  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  is  manda- 
of  the  past  we^k  the  letderstup  would  Committee  on  Banking  .md  Currency  on  torv  i  feel.  .iiso.  that  there  must  be  .1  re- 
uree  the  Senate' to  remain  in  session  -^P'll  18  spect  for  law  and  order  on  the  i«rt  of  aU 
ur^,e  uie  oenaie  to  lernain  in  session  which  i<5  hv  nn  mpnnc  pvHc.c  "f  "s.  and  it  is  mv  belief  that  this  is  vitally 
from  dawn  to  dusk  on  those  2  days  and  ,.  J  .f/'n^ '1  .'f!"  'f  ,7  "°  '"^^'3^  exhaus-  ^^^^  ,j  ^^  ^^e  to  regain  our  self-respect, 
even  this  weekend.  There  would  be  no  tive  is  indicative  of  the  kinds  ut  measures  ^he  second  facf^r  of  importance  is  the 
curfews  on  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  if  ^"^c"  have  been  recommended  by  the  quaetion  of  Vietnam  i  would  hope  that,  m 
It  would  help  The  fact  is.  however,  that  P'esident  and  which  bear  upon  the  sit-  view  of  the  Presidents  speech  on  Sunday  a 
there  is  no  such  prospect.  If  the  Senate  "-'ation.  week  ago.  and  on  the  ba.sis  of  event.s  .Mnce 
were  to  meet,  it  would  meet  for  talk  and  ^^  would  be  my  hope  that  in  the  case  ^^en.  all  of  us.  regardless  of  our  personal 
of  talk  on  this  matter  there  has  already  of  measures  which  are  before  Senate  ^'^^^^„  *°"'^  ^HnJ'L'Lm'.n'enH'tTthlt'har^ 
bt^n  a  surfeit  The  Senate  would  not  committees,  the  committees  would  con-  endeavor^^to^ bring  about  an  end  t.3  that  bar- 
have  before  it  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  ^P^e  during  the  next  few  days  or  as  .soon  '^o  far  as  the  holding  of  the  conference 
next  any  legislation  of  consequence.  To  ^s  possible  to  complete  their  considera-  which  may  be  m  the  offing  is  concerned,  it 
make  the  point  clear,  let  me  list  the  .status  tion.  All  of  these  measures,  in  my  judg-  really  is  immaterial  where  it  win  be  held; 
of  the  principal  !)ertinent  measures  ment.  are  of  significance  All  of  them,  hut  if  i  may  express  a  personal  wi.sh.  it 
wnicii  are  now  pending  m  mv  judgment,  should  come  before  the  would  i>e  my  thought  that  in;i£much  as  this 

First   The  Senate  amendments  to  H  R  Senate  for  disposition  durinu  the  current  '•''   ^".    "t""*"  P-^oblem.    perhaps   a    g<x>d   site 

1-1..     .V       u  11       .      ,              ij                ,  ^..f.-,«.,  wou  d     be    Rangoon      In     Btirma,     or     Pnora 

J.Tlt).  the  bill  which  would  proude  pro-  session                         ,  ^^^^^  ip  Cambodia 

tection    against    interference    with    civil         However,   the  leadership   will  not  en-  Tlie  third  factor  is  the  insuabiiitv  of  the 

rights,  fair  housing,  punisiiment  for  m-  i-'age  in  charades.  It  will  not  bring  the  dollar-  and  may  i  say  that  we  cannot  uis- 

citement    to   not   and    firearms   control.  Seriate  into  session  to  give  the  appear-  s<jciate   the   urban   unrest.   Vietmun.  or   the 

.uid   a     bfll   of   rights  ■  for   Indians,  are  ance  of  urgent  action  where  there  is  no  'a^t  mentioned  factor,  i  would  hope  that  the 

before  the  House,  and  will  be  voted  on  prospect  of  action  To  do  .so.  would  do  no  "°"se  would  pas^  the  .senate-approved  bin 

X  understand,  today.  justice  to  the  gravity  of  the  inner  prob-  *""'*'  'n^P"«'s  ^»  lo-perceni  surcharge  uix  on 

o„„      J    T   _i         .1.     c^  i„~,      ,..\„.^L.    ^  .  f_     .    .1,       »i    .            -r.^  Income  tax  pavments.  a  *10  billion  reduction 

Second    T^xiay.  the  Senate  is  going  to  lems   which   confront   this   Nation.   The  i^  ^^e  budget'  and  a  *6  buuon  reduction  in 

•use  up  the  conference  report  on  the  ur-  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  2  days  of  the  field  of  expenditures;  or.  if  this  is  not 

-ent    supplemental     bill     which,    when  urgent  work  on  the  problems  which  have  possible  in  conference,  that  -he  Huu.se  would 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


report  a  measure  with  a  comparable  degree  I  am  fearful  that  our  economy  is  be- 

of  nscai  restraint.  coming  overheated.  However,  once  again, 

not^nd '^t?ormu^t"^'Sk1n'"even'^S  ^«  «^«  "»   administration  offering   too  '    ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 

;rwU."norp^v.r  ove^nSt  eor^roiS'.The  little  and  too  late.  I  regret  venr  much  ,^^^   ^^   g^^^^   .^^   ,^,,^^.,^^   ,,,,,,, 

measures  recommended  above  will  provide  that  the  extension   Is  necessary   unaer  ^.^ich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

only  a  start,  but  a  good  and  necessary  start,  these  Circumstances,  but  I  want  the  rec- 

.Mr    President    let  all  of  us  forget  our  own  ord  to  show  Who  is  responsible,  and  the  HtPORXoN  U.S.  Soldiehs  Home 

l.,.lltlcal  futures,  personal  and  partisan,  and  responsibility  lies  downtown  with  the  ex-  a  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  .f 

do  what  must  be  done  for  the  common  good  gCUtlve   branch  ^^^^    ^''"^^''    transmllting,    pursuant    to    law. 

and  the  survival  of  the  Nation.  All  else  is  of  Their    recommendations    to    the    con-  ^'"'^  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  .Soldiers   Home 

lutle  con.sequence.  If  the  President  can  maice      ..1^^  JdT^t     suDWDrT   their     public      ""^  ''"'  ''P"''  "'  ^'"''"'"  ^'"""^"  '"'^P''''""" 
the   s.'vcrmce   which   he   has   made.   I   believe      lerees     did     not     support     their     PUDIIC      ^f     ^^p     „Q^p      ige7     1^.1^^     accompanying 

speeches.  reports  1;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Scrv- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,     ^ces. 
1  do  not  seek  to  shut  off  any  debate. 
However,  I  think  this  resolution  can  be 
disposed  of  expeditiously. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  can. 


Congress  can  Join  him  In  making  the  neces- 
.sary  sacrifices  to  see  that  this  Nation  Is  once 
again  put  on  an  even  keel. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  ^^   LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd     ^.^^  ^^  ^u^^.g^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^e  matter. 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  time         ^^  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  distin- 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex-         ig^ed  deputy  majority  leader  that  that 
pircd.  Does  the  majority  leader  wish  an     °,jjj  ^^  ^^^^ 
extension  of  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.icction,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
not  take  more  than  10  minutes. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  PEACf 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  bc- 


Uf:pokt  or  Mil  rrARY  Constrittion  Contracts 
Awarded  Without  Formal  Advertisement 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  reixirt  of  the  Department  on 
contracts  for  military  construction  awarded 
without  formal  advprtlscmcnt.  for  the  period 
1  July  through  31  December  1967  iwlih 
an  accompanying  report!;  t(j  the  Committci- 
on  .'\rmed  Services. 
AiDiT    Report    of    Exchange    Stabii  i/.ation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  audit 
report  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund, 
lor    the    fiscal    vear    1967    (with    an    accom- 


the  House  of  Representatives  is  under-  cause  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  loss  of  P;'"V>ng  -^^p^;^^' • ;"  ''''  committee  on  liank- 

taking  to  pass  a  bill  to  extend  certain  American  position,  upon  return  from  my 

excise  taxes  on  telephones  and  automo-  latest  trip  to  South  Vietnam  through^e  proposed  Legislation  rela  riNc.  to  the 

biles,  which  have  expired.  I  understand  Middle   East   and   Europe,   I   thereupon  district  oi  con  mb  a 

the  House  is  taking  up  that  matter  by  suggested  last  October  that  if  we  really  A  letter  from  the  Assisu.nt  u>  the  omi- 

unanimous  consent  this  afternoon,  and  wanted  peace,  instead  of  considering  an-  --l^-^^^.r;,  ^f  pro^Ld^regisi'.^.i":",:; 

will  send  it  to  the  Senate.  other  bombing  pause,  in  order  to  pet  ne-  provide  that  the  prosecution  of  the  ofiense.5 

I   would   hope   that   we   could   obtain  gotiations  started,  we  ofTer.  as  of  a  cer-  ^f  di.sorderiy  conduct  and  lewd,  indecent,  <,r 

unanimous  consent  in  the  Senate  to  con-  tain  date,  to  refrain  from  all  offensive  obscene  acts  shall  be  conducu'd  m  the  name 

sider  that  matter,  .so  that  those  taxes  military  action,  in  South  Vietnam  as  well  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of  coi- 

mav  be  extended  until  the  first  of  next  as  North  Vietnam:  and  also  express  to  umbia    (with  an   acromi)anying  papen;   vi 

month.  the  South  Vietnam  Government  in  no  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

We  are  in  conference  on  an  important  uncertain  terms  our  desire  to  hp.ve  them  reports  of  CoM^rnoLLER  cieneral 

and  controversial  measure  due  mainly  to  negotiate  with  the  Vietcong  and  National  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  Senate  amendments,  which  include  Liberation  Front.  the  united  states,  iran.',mitting.  [uirsuant  to 

a  $6  bUlion  expenditure  ceiling  and  the  This  morning  a  headline  in  the  press  1  iw.  a  report  on  savings  available  by  u.sing 

imposition  of  a  10-i)ercent  surcharge  on  jg  to  the  effect  that  we  may  offer  an-  certified  rather  than  reenstered  man  to  tran.s- 

present  income  uxes  of  individuals  and  other  bombing  pause.  Later  this  morning.  '^'':;::IT^:^T]^:^:TT:^^:: 

corporations.          ^         ^     ^       ,           ,^  however,  on  radio  and  television,  it  was  .^^^    report.;    to    the    commute    on 

I   would   hope  that  the  Senate  could  stated  that  in  South  Vietnam  we  liave  (^;„vernment  operations, 

consider  the  excuse  extensions  bill  today  just  started  the  largest  operation  of  the  ^  ^^,^.^j.  j\^^  ^,.,g  Comptroller  csentrai  of 

and  pass  a  simple  extension  for  1  month,  v^-ar,  a  sweep  and  destroy  expedition,  on  ^;^g  united  states,  tran.smiinng.  pursuant  to 

so  that  we  would  not  have  problems  re-  the   ground,   with   the   title   "Operation  ^tw.    a    report   on    more    precite    planning 

garding  expiration  of  these  present  taxes.  Complete    Victory,"    and    with    100.000  miuated  in  employee  iiousing  construction 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   will  troops.  program.   Bureau   of   Indian   All  airs,   Depurt- 

the  distmpuished  deputy  majority  leader  ^o  doubt  this  is  due  in  part  to  recent  '"e'lt  of  the  interior,  dated   Apni   0,   i96s 

yield?  increased    infiltration    from    the    three  >wi-h  an  accompanying  report. ;  to  the  Com- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield.  "sanctuary"  countries:  but  the  two  ac- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  far  tions  taken  together  seem  .strange  at  a 

as  the  leadership  is  concerned — both  of  time  it  is  stated  our  primary  aim  in  these 

us — we  would  be  delighted  to  go  along  possible  negotiations  is  t3  achieve  a  ,j^j^  propr.im  m  Detroit.  Muh  .  office  of  Ec 
if  it  meets  with  the  apprtjval  of  the  Sen-  meaningful  peace.  r.omic  opportunity,  dated  April  10.  1968 
ate  on  a  unanimous-consent  basis.  (  with  an  accompanyine  report);  to  the  Corn- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres-  '~~^~^^^~'^~^  im;  tee  on  Government  Operations. 
ident.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  such  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  amendment  of  atov.ic  energy  Acr  ...f  1934 
a  request,  and  I  shall  go  along  with  a  30-  oorcTT-.TTvir'  n.-p-Pirv^  in  a  letter  from  the  chairman.  U.S.  Atomic 
day  exten.sion.  I  do  want  to  make  a  state-  ^he    _  ^f-^^'^^^^    /-'ffi.V  ,n    ,nio  Energy  Commi.ssion,  wasnincton  d.c  .  t.-an.-.- 

niiiting    a    Uralt    (i     [,ropo.sed    letri'-lation    tJ 
amend    the    Atomic   Energy   Act   of    1954.    as 

(  with  ac- 


mittee  on  Government  Operation? 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law.    a   report   on   review   if   cammunity    ac- 


OFFICER      an- 
nicnVwhVch  will  takel'or'lO  minutes  but     «ounced  that  on  today,  April   10    1968. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  unanimous-con-     the  Vice  President  signed  the  fo  lowing     

sent  request                                                       enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been  amended,  and  lor  other  lAirposc.-^ 

I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear  that     signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  companymg  papers.;  to  the  Joint  coiamit- 

I  think  the  administration  is  making  a     Representatives:  tee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

tragic  mistake  in  not  facing  this  problem         h.r.  118I6.  An  act  to  pro\ide  compensa-  ^__^_^^__^_ 
row— and     I     mean     immediately,     this      tion    for    law   enforcement    officers    nor  em- 

„n«L-    T  think  it  <;hoiilri  make  the  deter-      ploved   by   the   United   States   killed   or  in-  PETITION 
week.  I  thmk  it  should  maKe  tne  deter        i      -^    ^^^^^  apprehending  persons  suspected 

inination  once  and  lor  aU  whether  it  is     ^^  committing  Federal  crimes,  and  tor  other  A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 

Foing  to  accept  the  expenditure  reduc-     purposes;  and  sigjied  by  Charles  F.  Eaton,  of  Mansfield, 

tion  and  tax  increase  as  passed  by  the        h.r.  i3042.  An  act   to  amend   the  act  of  q^j^  praying  for  the  eiiactment  of  lecis- 

Scnate.  This  is  a  question  which  should     june  20.  I90o.  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ]  .:  jL  relatinc  to  open  hou.sing  for  the 

lection   lav.-   to   provide   for   the   election    of  '<»'' 0           ...                 ^          ^   1     .;,„  /".„r,-. 

^  Negro,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


he  answered  to  the  American  taxpayer,     ei 

Inflation    Is    a    serious    threat    in    this     members  of  the  Bo.ird  of  Education  of  the 


countrj'. 


District  of  Columbia. 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  fn)m  the  Cummlttee 
on  B<tnltlnK  .md  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments 

H  R  10477  An  act  to  iimend  chapter  37  of 
title  J8  of  the  United  States  Code  to  liberalize 
the  fjuarnnty  t-ntltlement  and  reasonable 
vftlue  reqnlrement  for  home  loans,  to  remove 
i-eruiln  requirements  with  respect  to  the  In- 
terest rate  on  loans  subject  to  luch  chapter, 
ind  to  .luthorlze  .lUl  on  account  of  structural 
defects  m  property  purchased  with  assistance 
tinder  such  chapter     Rep*    No.  lOSO) 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  AI'PROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  FOR 
PROCUREMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT. 
MISSILES.  NAV\L  VESSELS  AND 
TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES— 
HKPORT  OF  \  COMMITTEE  S^ 
REPT    NO    1087' 

Mr  STBNNIS  Mr  P-csldcnt.  from  the 
Cotnmittee  on  Armt-d  Services.  I  report 
favorably  an  ortuinal  bill  S.  3293 1  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  durlns,'  the  fiscal 
year  1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
inissile.s.  naval  vps.sels.  and  tracked  com- 
bat vetucles  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel .>treni;th  of  the  Selected  Reserv^  of 
eacii  Reserve  component  of  the  .\rm>d 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
subiTiit  a  rfi>ort  thereon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
will  be  printed 


AMENDMENT  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT  RE- 
PORT or  A  COMMITTEE  DIS- 
SENTING VIEWS  S  KEPT  NO 
1088' 

Mr  FX'LBRIGHT  Mr.  PreMdent.  from 
the  Commiftee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
report  favorablv  with  amendments,  the 
bill  H.R  14940'  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  l)e  printed,  to- 
L^ether  with  the  dissentint;  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  l  Mr.  Clark  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Mr 
PellI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
[X)it  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  tiie  calendar:  and.  without 
objection,  the  repeat  \>,i\\  be  printed,  as 
tor  fiwn  .\v\^ 


reqtiested  by  the  S-  :jati 


rkansas. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  AIDS  MISMAN- 
AGEMENT OF  rHE  EXCESS  PROP- 
ERTY PROGRAM  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    S   REPT   NO    1089  > 

Mr  GRUENINCJ.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  submitted  a 
ie[X)rt  entitled  AIDs  Mismanayt-ment 
of  the  Excess  Property  Program,  which 
.vas  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT   ON    DISPOSITION   OF 
EXECUTIVE    PAPERS 

Mr  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  IX>partment.s  to  which  was  re- 
ferred for  examination  and  leoommenda- 
tion  a  list  of  records  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Acting  .•\rchivist  of  the 
United  States,  dated  March  21.  1968.  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  reijort 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


reports    of 


EXECU'IIVK    liEPORIS   OF 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  se.ssion. 
The    following    favorable 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HART,  irom  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcliiry 

Otto  kerner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  US.  circuit 
judge  lor  the  seventh  circuit,  and 

Ruwl.iiid  K  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  Uy  attorney  for  the  dlsuict  of  the  Canal 
Zone 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were   introduced,   read    the   first 
time.   and.   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By   Mr    .STEN.VIS: 

S  3293  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement 
of  .'Urcraft  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
iraclted  combat  vehicles,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  lor  the  .Armed 
Fcrcee.  and  to  prescribe  the  auihorlezd  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
f&ch  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  lor  other  purposes:  placed  on 
the  caiend.u. 

tSee  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr  Sttnnis,  which  appears  under 
1  separate  heading.) 

•  By  Mr  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mn.- 
i.EB.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Id.Tho.  and  Mr. 
Percy i : 

S  :32'J4  .A  hill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Federal  Budget  Priorities  and  Expendi- 
ture Policy:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
meiit  Operations. 

I  See  the  remarlts  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  sepiuate  heading  i 

By  Mr   JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

s  :!2V)5  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  an 
.Ac?  . approved  August  4,  1^50.  entitled  "An 
Act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
.ind  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Admlnts- 
tratlon 

By  Mr   NELSON 

S  3296  .A  bill  !o»  the  relief  of  Fu  Ken 
Hung,  Chlw  Weng.  Hok  Pan  Ylng,  Pak  Lin 
Law.  Cheiuig  Kan  Ping.  Kwun  Po  Chan,  Ka 
Wo  To.  and  Wai  Sum  .Ng,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

.     By  .Mr    BREWSTER 
,S  32^7    A  bill  lor  the  rellel  of  Chnn  Ming 
Loi,  Cheung  Kim  Wong,  and  Ho  Yeh  Sze,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    KENNEDY   of    Massachusetts: 

S  3298.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Ngan  Pang 
Fei, 

S  3299  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angonla 
Lo  Coco; 

S  3300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olovamio 
Cerrato;   and 

S  3301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Luisa  D  Purtado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Missouri 

S  3302  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr  George 
Stefatos.  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  LONG  of  Mls.sourl  i  f or  himself, 
Mr    CiRUENiNG  and  Mr   Hart)  : 
S  3303    A   bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
ch.ipler  5  of  title  5,  United  SliUes  Code,  re- 
lating   to    administrative    procedure:    to    the 
Committ^-e  on  the  Judiciary. 

iSee  \.\\e  remarks  of  .Mr  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  l;itrodurod  the  above  bill,  whlcli  ap- 
pcir  under  a  .sep.irate  heading.) 

By  .Mr   LONG  of  Missouri  i  f or  himself, 
Mr     UiRoicK,   Mr    Hruska,   and   Mr. 
Scott i : 
S  3304    A  bill   u>  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  assist  Suite  and  lix-al  governmoiius 
in    the    improvement    of    tlieir    correctional 
systems:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci.iry 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Lu.ng  of  Missouri 
when    lie    introduced    the   .ibove    bill,    uhuli 
appear  under  a  .separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3305.  A  bill  to  improve  ihc  Judicial  ma- 
chinery   by    providing    twc    exclusive    Federal 
jurisdiction  and   a   body  of  uniform  Federal 
law  for  cases   arising   out   of  certain   opera- 
tions of  aircraft; 

S  3306  A  bill  to  Improve  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  for  Federal  Jurisdiction 
and  a  body  of  uniform  Federal  law  for  cases 
arising  out  of  aviation  and  space  activities; 
and 

S.  3307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eeva  P.  Sa- 
Uinfikl;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary, 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Tvdings  when  lie 
Introduced    the   first   two  ,ibove   bills,   which 
ajjpear  under  a  .<eparate  heading.) 
By  Mr   SMATHERS: 
S.  3308    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jose    C. 
Favlo    Hidalgo:    to    the    Co.iunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  THURMOND 
S  3309.  \  bill  1(3  .imcnd  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  ^ct  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  deny  employment 
in  defense  facilities  to  certain  individuals,  to 
protect  classified  information  released  to 
U.S.  Industry,  and  for  tithcr  jiurposes,  to 
the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HATFIELD  (for  lumself  and 
.Mr  Morse  t  : 
S  ;i310.  \  bill  to  transfer  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
the  National  .Academy  of  Sciences  the  func- 
tion of  approving  new  drug  applications,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Conmiittee  on  La- 
bor   and    Public    Welfare 


S  3294— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION  ON 
FEDERAL  BUDGET  PRIORITIES 
AND  EXPENDITURE  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Pie.sident,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  upon  which  provisions  the 
Senate  voted  with  respect  to  the  recent 
lax  bill,  and  which  failed  by  only  four 
votes,  dealinu;  with  a  commission  to  have 
cotistant  surveillance  over  the  reor- 
panization  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  a.sk  unanmious  con.sent  that  the  bill, 
whicli  I  introduce  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller  I.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr. 
JoRi'ANl.  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
f  Mr.  Percy  1.  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  m  the  liEcoRo. 

The  bill  'S.  .32941  to  establish  a  Com- 
inis.sion  on  Federal  Budget  Priorities  and 
E.xpenditure  Policy,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  for  himself  and  other  Senators', 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
fei  red  to  the  Committee  on  Government 


Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S    3294 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  ttie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

declaration   of  rURPOSC 

Section  1  Recognizing  the  profound  in- 
lluence  which  the  composlUon  and  level  of 
F*ederal  expenditures  and  their  relationship 
1  J  revenues  have  on  the  Nation's  general 
welfare,  domestic  uanquUlty,  economic 
growth  and  stability.  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  Initiate  a 
f.xr-reachlng.  objective  and  non-partisan  re- 
view of  Federal  budget  priorities  and  ex- 
jiendlture  policy  In  the  carrying  out  of  such 
review,  and  In  the  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto,  particular 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing— 

( 1 )  establishing  spending  priorities  among 
Federal  programs.  Including  the  identifica- 
tion of  those  programs  which  need  greatest 
immediate  emphasis  and  those  which  can  be 
deferred  In  a  time  of  expected  deficits  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Administra- 
tion In  making  expenditures  and  In  drawing 
up  future  budgets; 

(2)  appraising  Federal  activities  In  order 
to  Identify  those  programs  which  tend  to 
retard  economic  growth  and  for  which  ex- 
penditures should  be  reduced  or  eliminated; 

1 3)  Improving  the  Federal  budgeting  and 
appropriations  process  In  order  to  Increase 
the  effective  control  of  expenditures; 

(4)  examining  tlie  resDonslblllties  and 
functions  which  are  now  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  which  could  be 
performed  better  and  with  superior  effective- 
ness by  the  private  economy; 

(5)  reviewing  Federal  responsibility  and 
functions  in  order  to  determine  which  could 
be  better  perlormed  at  the  State  and  local 
levels;  and 

(61  Improving  Government  organization 
and  procedures  in  order  to  Increase  efficiency 
.ind  promote  savings,  including  a  review  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  H(X)ver  Com- 
mlselon  in  order  to  determine  how  well  those 
already  implemented  have  achieved  their  pur- 
poses in  practice  and  whether  those  not  yet 
implemented  should  be  given  further  con- 
sideration. 

BUDGET  PRIORITIES  AND  EXPENDITtJRE  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  there  Is  hereby  established  a  commission 
lo  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Budget  Priorities  and  Expenditure  Policy  (re- 
ferred to  heremaftor  ;vs  the  "Commission"). 

(bl  Tl^  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
sixteen  ii*mbers  a«  follows: 

(  1 1  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Suites,  two  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  including  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life  who  have  distinguished  careers  In 
labor,  the  professions,  industry,  local  and 
State  government,  or  higher  education; 

(2)  .Six  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  Six  members  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives. 

(ci  Of  each  class  of  two  members  referred 
to  m  subsection  ibi.  not  more  than  one 
member  shall  be  from  any  one  political  party. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  it  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  whlcli  the  original 
nppoimment  was  made  ' 

(ei  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
"f  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  fuU-tlme  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 


sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 281,  283,  284,  434.  or  1914  of  tlUe  18 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(g)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a   quorum. 

ADVISORY    PANEL    TO    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  establish  an 
Advisory  Panel  which  shall  consist  of  persons 
of  exceptional  competence  and  experience  in 
appropriate  fields.  Including  social  welfare, 
economics,  and  political  science  Such  Ad- 
visory Panel  members  shall  be  drawn  equally 
from  the  Government,  private  Industry,  and 
nonprofit  educational  institutions,  and  shall 
be  persons  available  to  act  as  consultants  lor 
the  Commission. 

STAFF    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  it  deems  advisable  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 

(b)  The  Comniission  may  |)rocure.  v. ith- 
oul  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  anc  intennii- 
tent  services  (Including  those  of  members  of 
the  Advisory  Panel)  to  the  same  extent  ni 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  .S'.at.  810: 
5  U.S.C.  55a).  but  nt  rates  not  to  exceed  5-75 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    <  OMMISblON 

.Sec.  5,  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  Impartial  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  jjrograms  and  policies  ol 
the  Federal  Government  witli  a  view  to  carry- 
ing out  the  jiurposes  set  forth  in  the  lir.t 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  During  \he  course  of  its  study  aiul  in- 
vestigation the  Commission  may  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  such  re- 
ports as  the  Commission  may  consider  ad- 
visable. The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  an  interim  re- 
port with  respect  to  Its  Imdings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1(1)  no  later  than  January  1,  1969,  and 
a  linal  report  no  later  than  January  1,  1970. 

POWERS  or  THE  commission 
Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Tlie  Commissioner  or.  on  the 
autliorlzation  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  tlie  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable  Subpeiias 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  cr  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the 
V*ce  Chairman,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  rclusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  isstied  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  Slates  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  ol  which  the  inquiry 
is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Juri.'^diction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  (.r  resides  or  tr.ms- 
acts  business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  i.^sue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  toucliing  the  matter 


under  inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agencies, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  vinder  this  Act. 

COMPENSATION    OF  COMMISSION    MEMBERS 

.Sec  7.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  ol 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  iiovern- 
menl  shall  serve  without  compensation  m 
addition  to  that  received  In  their  regular 
public  employment,  but  shall  be  allowed 
nece.ssajy  travel  expenses  (or.  in  the  alKrna- 
tive.  a  per  diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence  and 
mileage  not  to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  In 
the  lYavel  Expen.=.e  .Act  of  3049.  its  amendedi. 
without  regard  to  tlie  Travel  Expense  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C  835  842).  the 
.Standardized  Ciovernment  Travel  Regula- 
t'ons.  or  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  :i. 
1933  (5  U.S.C.  73b),  and  other  necessary  cx- 
I^enses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
<  t  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

ib)  Members  of  the  Commission,  ether 
tjian  those  to  whom  subsection  (a)  is  ap- 
I'licable.  shall  receive  compensation  at  tnc 
r.ue  if  $75  i)er  day  for  each  day  they  are 
cngaccd  in  tiie  performance  of  the:r  duties 
;s  nienibers  of  the  Commission  and  shr.ll  be 
entitled  to  rfimbursement  Vs  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  .IS  members  of  the  Commission,  i^s 
provided  lor  m  .subsection  t  .i )  of  this  .-sec- 
tion. 

IXPK.NSES    OF    I  Hi:    ('■flMISSION 

.'^Ec.  8  TTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  cfut  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwn.=-e  appro- 
[iriated.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
c.irry  out  the  provi.sions  of  this:  Act. 

I.XPIRATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec,  9.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
'iay.s   after  the  submission  -ff   its   final 
rr-j)'irt 


S.  :J30:^— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  28.  1968.  my  Sut>committee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
iield  a  hearing  m  St.  Louis  on  my  jjilot 
ombudsman  ijroject  'S.  3123  >.  At  that 
time,  two  attorneys  raised  a  mogl  dis- 
turbing problem.  We  learned  that  tiie 
Selective  Ser^■ice  System  does  not  iier- 
mit  attorneys  to  represent  young  men  be- 
fore the  local  draft  boards.  We  h^arned 
that  attorneys  can  file  written  state- 
ments, can  assist  and  counsel  young  men 
outside  of  the  board  r(X)m.  but  cannot 
enter  the  room  to  assist  them.  v.  hen  they 
may  need  assistance  most. 

f^or  more  than  4  ^years.  my  subcommit- 
tee iias  concerned  itself  with  the  rights 
of  the  individual  vis-a-vis  his  Govern- 
ment. As  I  listened  to  the  two  St.  Louis 
attorneys  outline  their  lack  of  authority 
to  represent  their  clients  before  the  l(x;al 
draft  boards,  it  became  clear  to  me  that 
we  arc  concerned  with  the  very  freedom 
of  an  individual — perhaps  even  a  life  or 
death  situation.  When  the  young  man 
has  been  called  before  his  draft  board  or 
wants  to  appear  before  his  draft  board — 
as  the  law  permits  him — there  is  per- 
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haps  no  greater  tlm^  fli^en  that  young 
man  mlKht  need  pie  assistance  of  coun- 
sel. Yi't.  at.  that  very  moment,  the  regu- 
lation.s  of  the  System  it.self  .specifically 
prohibit  such  couiisel 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  [X)int  in  the  REcoRt.  the  appropriate 
renulation  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, .seciion  1624  1 

There  beintr  no  obiectlrm.  the  rcfnila- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

V\RT     I62« — APPEA«ANCi;     BfJOHE      LCiCAL      BO.^RD 

1624  I  Opportunity  To  Appear  in  Per- 
son.—  ia»  Every  reglslraut  .ilter  his  daselfl- 
c.itlun  lo 'determined  by  the  local  board,  ex- 
cept a  cUislHcatlon  which  is  ueternUiied 
vipon  an  appearance  before  the  local  bo.ird 
under  the  provisions  A  this  part,  shall  liave 
an  opportuiuty  to  ippear  In  person  before 
the  member  or  members  of  tlie  local  board 
designated  tor  the  purpose  if  he  files  a  writ- 
ten request  tlierelor  v.lthln  JO  days  after  tiie 
local  board  has  mailed  a  Notice  uf  CldLSSihca- 
lloii  itias  f^fm  110 1  to  him.  Such  30-day 
period  may  liot  be  txtended. 

lb)  No  person  ulher  than  a  registrant  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  In  person  before 
the  local  board,  but  the  local  board  may.  In 
Its  discretion,  permit  any  person  to  appear 
before  it  with  or  on  behalf  of  a  registrant: 
P'oiidtd.  That  If  the  registrant  does  not 
speak  English  adequately  he  may  appear  with 
a  person  lo  .ict  as  interpreter  for  him.  And 
pruiidfd  lurtht-r.  Tliat  nn  registrant  may  be 
represented  before  the  local  board  by  any- 
one acting  as  attorney  or  legal  counsel. 

Mr.  LONG  of   Missouri.   Accordingly. 

I  today  introduce  for  my.self.  Senator 
H.\RT.  and  Senator  Grveninc.  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  correct  this 
injustice.  I  believe  that,  if  the  Supreme 
Court  were  today  asked  to  rule  on  this 
question,  they  would  declare  the  practice 
of  denymg  counsel  to  be  unconstitutional. 
It  IS  true,  of  course,  that  the  n^ht  of 
counsel  under  the  si.xth  amendment  is 
granted  in  criminal  prosecutions;  pro- 
ceediiiK-s  before  the  local  selective  serv- 
ice board  are  administrative  :n  iftiture 
Yet.  the  fifth  amendment  sruarantees 
that  no  person  shall  Ije  deprived  of  his 
life  or  liberty  '.uthout  due  process  of  law. 
And  due  process  of  law  surely  includes 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 

It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not  opposed 
to  the  basic  concept  of  the  Selective 
Service  System — although,  clearly,  revi- 
sions :n  the  system  are  needed.  It  should 
be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  leKisla- 
tlon  introduced  today  Is  not  in  support 
of  .'doves"  or  "hawks":  both  have  the 
same  riehts.  and  they  must  be  protected 
under  the  Constitution. 

As  chairman  of  the  .^dml:ustratU■e 
Practice  and  Procedure  Subcommittee, 
I  Intend  to  hold  early  hearings  on  this 
lei;islation  and  hope  to  have  as  our  first 
witness  Gen  Lewis  Hershey.  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  S  3303  >  to  amend  the  provi- 
sion of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  admini^strative 
procedure.  Introduced  by  Mr  Long  of 
Missouri  'for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors' was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 


S  3304— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  BUREAU  OF 
PRISONS  TO  ASSIST  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THEIR  COR- 
RECTIONAL SYSTEMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mis.souri  Mr  President, 
the  manaeement  and  treatment  of  crim- 
inal offenders  are  critical  to  crime  con- 
trol studies  clearly  show  that  most 
(.Time  is  committed  by  persons  who  have 
already  been  in  trouble  with  the  law. 
Thus,  if  we  can  help  i  ersons  convicted  in 
our  courts  trom  turning  anain  to  crime, 
we  can  make  sub.stantial  proere.ss  in  the 
war  on  crime  What  we  need  to  do  is 
break  the  endless  cycle  for  some  of  im- 
prisonment, release,  and  rclmprison- 
ment. 

While  we  have  a  larce  body  of  Federal 
criminal  law  and  our  Federal  courts  are 
actively  enRaged  in  criminal  cases,  Fed- 
eral authorities  handle  only  a  small  jwr- 
tion  of  the  persons  who  commit  crimes. 
The  primary  ies[X)nsibility  lor  law  en- 
forcement and  consequently  for  operat- 
ing correctional  programs  rests  with 
state  and  local  authirities 

This  has  meant  little  coordination  in 
correction  dcvelo;^ent  There  has  been 
no  clcarinnhoiLse  tor  disseminating  basic 
information  and  data  on  law  violators 
and  new  methods  and  techniques.  What 
has  been  learned  has  not  necessarily 
been  circulated  Further,  the  mission  and 
purpose  of  corrections  have  not  been  ade- 
quately brought  to  the  attention  uf  the 
l>eople. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
aiforcemcnt  and  .\dmini.stration  of 
Justice  emphasized  the  need  to  signifi- 
cantly improve  corrections  It  recom- 
mended 'the  Federal  Goverrunent  should 
assume  a  laree  responsibility  for  pro- 
vidins:  impetus  and  direction  to  needed 
chanL,'es  " 

Th,e  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  received 
many  requests  over  the  years  to  supply 
consultative  and  technical  a.ssistance  to 
State  arid  local  '.'.overnments.  While  they 
have  responded  to  these  requests  when- 
ever possible,  they  have  done  so  on  a  very 
limited,  ad  hoc  basis  Tliis  has  been  nec- 
essary because  they  have  not  had  sutli- 
cient  statutory  authority,  manpower  or 
funds  to  provide  such  a.ssistance  on  a 
formal  basis  Usually,  the  lielp  they  b.ave 
provided  has  been  limited  to  sheriffs  and 
other  local  law  enforcement  officials  with 
whom  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tractual arrantiements  for  housing  Fed- 
eral prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

Tiiere  is  an  urpent  need  for  preatly  in- 
creased efforts  to  improve  all  areas  of 
corrections  The  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  piay  an  important  role  in 
providing  technical  assistance  and  t;uid- 
ance  to  State  and  local  correctional  agen- 
cies The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  the  logical 
agency  to  provide  such  a.ssistance.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  corrections 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  enable  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for 
manpower  recruitment  and  personnel 
management,  expand  programs  of  per- 
sonnel trainmg  for  State  and  local  cor- 


rectional personnel,  establish  an  infor- 
mation clearinghouse  and  siRniflcantly 
expand  its  capacity  to  provide  requested 
consultation  and  technical  assistance  to 
a  significant  degree.  It  would  provide  a 
statutory  basis  which  would  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Pn.sons  lo  more  adequately  .e- 
spond  to  future  icquesUs  for  assistance. 
As  in  the  past,  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided only  on  the  initiative  and  request 
of  State  and  local  officials.  The  bill  litis 
been  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  is  a  i)art  of  the  admin- 
istration's crime  program.  I  am  hopeful 
that  early  action  can  be  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  BrRnicK.  Hrcska.  and  Scott,  a 
bill  lo  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Pri.sons 
to  assist  State  and  local  ;.'overnments  in 
the  improvement  of  their  correctional 
svstems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S.  33041  to  authorize  the  - 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  improvement 
of  their  correctional  systems,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  '  for  himself  and 
other  Senators' ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
'  S.  3304)  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Mis.souri  iMr.  Long!  is  a  practical,  con- 
structive, and  long-needed  step.  To  dem- 
onstrate my  support  I  have  become  one 
of  its  cosjxDnsors. 

Tlie  one  area  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  that  is  most  neglected  is  correc- 
tions. Unless  there  is  a  prison  riot,  major 
jail  break,  or  sen.sational  scandal,  very 
little  thought  or  attention  Is  given  to  our 
jaiLs.  reformatories,  and  pri.sons.  Yet  we 
realize  that  corrections  are  of  a  critical 
importance  in  our  effqrts  to  control 
crime. 

We  know  that  the  majority  of  crime  in 
the  countrv-  is  committed  by  persons  who 
have  previously  been  convicted  of  crim- 
inal (iffcn.ses.  If  we  are  to  succeed  In 
reducing  the  ever-increasing  rates  of 
crime,  we  must  do  all  in  our  ix)wer  to 
improve  the  i  ffectiveness  of  our  correc- 
tional systems. 

Correctional  programs  throughout  the 
United  States  vary,  widely.  Some  States 
liave  well  develoaed.  coordinated  pro- 
grams that  provide  both  the  motivation 
and  opportimity  for  offenders  to  change 
their  paterns  of  behavior.  Other  States 
provide  ver>-  limited  resources  for  cljang- 
ing  liuman  behavior  and  Irxmates  are 
simply  held  in  institutions  until  their 
eventual  release  back  into  the  commu- 
nity. 

Unfortunately,  there  arc  no  adequate 
standards  or  methods  for  evaluating  and 
improving  correctional  programs  in  this 
country  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Penitentiaries  of  the 
Judiciarv'  Committee.  I  have  had  an  op- 
ixjrtunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
programs  and  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

On  many  occasions  in  recent  years,  the 
Bureau  of  Pri-sons  has  been  contacted  by 
State  and  local  correctional  offlclals  re- 
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questing  assistance  and  advice  in  areas 
where  particular  problems  exist.  In  addi- 
tion, legislative  planning  groups,  and 
State  crime  commissions  have  asked  for 
help  in  planning  and  implementing  new 
programs.  While  they  have  attempted  to 
be  helpful  in  responding  to  these  re- 
quests, the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  not  had 
the  statutory  authority,  manpower  or  re- 
sources to  adequately  meet  the  need.  As  a 
result,  many  requests  for  assistance  have 
gone  imanswered  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Bureau  of  Prison  impact  on 
the  improvement  of  corrections  across 
the  country  has  been  minimal. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today  will 
enable  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
significantly  expand  its  services  to  State 
and  local  governments.  It  will  provide  the 
framework  for  the  training  of  personnel 
from  State  and  local  correctional  agen- 
cies, the  establishment  of  an  information 
clearinghouse,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prison's  capacity  to  provide  re- 
quested consultation  and  technical  as- 
sistance. I  believe  such  assistance  will 
have  great  payoffs  in  terms  of  improv- 
ing correctional  programs  throughout 
the  country. 


S  3305  AND  S.  3306— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  JUDI- 
CIAL MACHINERY  RELATING  TO 
AVIATION  AND  SPACE  ACTIVmES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
more  than  134  million  people  traveled  on 
U.S.  certificated  route  air  carriers.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  i^eople  enjoyed  a 
safe,  swift  journey.  But  on  eight  occa- 
sions the  flights  ended  in  disaster — 
devastating  crashes  destroying  millions 
of  dollars  of  property  and  snuffing  out 
250  lives.  Each  air  crash  was  a  major 
tragedy  for  a  large  number  of  widows, 
children  and  others  dependent  upon 
those  killed  in  the  aircraft  crash. 

On  the  drawing  boards  for  the  near 
future  are  plans  for  the  new  supersonic 
transports  designed  to  travel  at  several 
times  the  speed  of  sound,  at  heights  of 
50,000  to  75,000  feet,  carrying  some  500 
persons.  The  crash  of  a  single  one  of 
these  planes  will  lea^e  huge  numbers  of 
aggrieved  dependents.  For  many  of  these 
dependents,  the  only  compensation  can 
come  through  the  long  process  of  legal 
action. 

At  present,  legal  action  following  an 
aircraft  disaster  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
remedy.  The  legal  course  open  to  sur- 
viving dependents  is  a  wrongful  death  ac- 
tion, governed  by  State  law.  Such  suits 
are  subject  to  State  periods  of  limita- 
tions. State  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  recovery,  and  other  rules  such  as  a 
State's  dead  man  statute. 

After  a  typical  air  crash  today  there 
may  be  more  than  100  wrongful  death 
suits  filed.  In  just  a  few  years,  when  the 
new  supersonic  transport  is  a  standard 
means  of  travel,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  500  of  these  suits  filed  after  a  single 
crash.  Most  often  these  suits  are  filed 
in  the  Federal  courts  on  the  basis  of  di- 
versity of  citizenship  of  the  parties.  But 
at  present  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  efficiently  try  these  suits. 
An  efficient  trial  would  combine  all  suits, 


involving  the  same  facts  and  the  same 
basic  questions,  for  pretrial  procedures 
and  for  trial  on  the  common  questions, 
with  individual  hearings  only  on  the 
question  of  damages  in  each  case.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  adequate  procedural 
devices  and  because  these  suits  may  in- 
volve the  conflictinp  laws  of  a  number  of 
different  States,  such  combined  trials  are 
currently  very  difficult,  if  not  imjwssible. 
The  result  is  a  considerable  waste  of 
judicial  time,  an  increase  in  the  expense 
of  litigation,  and  a  con.sidcrable  delay  in 
the  rendering  of  justice  to  persons  who 
are  frequently  badly  in  need  of  a.ssist- 
ance. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  problem  which 
arises  today.  Because  people  from  all  over 
the  country  may  be  injured  by  any  single 
air  disaster,  a  variety  of  statutes  of  limi- 
tations may  be  involved.  This  often  makes 
it  impossible  to  efficiently  conduct  joint 
pretrial  discovery  for  the  simple  reason 
that  all  possible  suits  are  not  required 
to  be  filed  before  any  one  date.  For  in- 
stance, a  suit  brought  under  the  Illinois 
or  Tennessee  wrongful  death  statute 
must  be  filed  within  1  year  of  the  fatal 
accident,  while  a  suit  brought  under  the 
Mississippi  or  South  Carolina  wroneful 
death  statute  has  a  6-year  period  of  limi- 
tations. Thus,  if  consolidated  pretrial  dis- 
covery is  to  be  carried  on.  it  may  have  to 
be  delayed  as  much  as  5  years  until  all 
of  the  possible  suits  have  been  filed. 

Until  recently,  even  in  situations 
where  there  was  no  statute-of-limita- 
tions  problem,  there  was  no  mechanism 
for  joint  pretrial  discovery  when  cases 
were  filed  in  different  district  courts. 
This  problem  has  been  corrected  by  the 
recently  passed  multidistrict  litigation 
bill.  However,  that  bill  does  not  provide 
for  consolidation  of  cases  for  actual  trial. 
Therefore,  consolidation  for  trial  de- 
pends on  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
title  28,  section  1404,  which  allows  the 
transfer  of  cases  to  a  jurisdiction  where 
the  action  "might  have  been  brought." 
Unless  all  parties  consent  to  some  other 
venue,  this  provision  ordinarily  limits  the 
possible  place  of  transfer  to  the  residence 
of  the  defendant.  Thus,  in  consolidating 
aircraft  crash  cases  today,  there  is  little 
possibility  of  giving  consideration  to  the 
convenience  of  the  plaintiffs  or  to  the 
congestion  of  the  various  Federal  courts. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
consolidating  cases  pending  in  the  vari- 
ous State  courts. 

Finally,  in  the  consolidated  trial  of  the 
cases,  if  such  consolidated  trial  is  possi- 
ble at  all  under  existing  law.  these  cases 
are  prolonged  and  complicated  as  a  nec- 
essary result  of  the  application  of  the  law 
of  a  number  of  different  States.  Ques- 
tions as  to  the  liabihty  of  joint  tort- 
feasors, liability  for  defective  products. 
indemnity  and  contribution,  and  ques- 
tions as  to  what  State  law  controls  the 
distribution  among  the  surviving  de- 
pendents are  but  some  of  the  issues  to  be 
resolved. 

The  net  effect  is,  as  I  have  indicated, 
increased  difficulties  and  repetitious 
trials  for  the  Federal  courts  and  in- 
creased expense  and  delay  of  justice  for 
the  litigants  because  of  Inadequate  ju- 
dicial mechanisms. 


Tlie  two  bills  which  I  am  introducing 
today  are  intended  to  eliminate  these 
problems  by  establishing  a  Federal 
remedy  for  persons  injured  or  killed 
through  the  operation  of  aircraft  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  bills  are  de- 
signed to  make  the  Federal  courts  effi- 
cient instruments  for  rapidly  dispensing 
justice  in  the  multiple  claims  which  arise 
out  of  such  disasters.  These  bills  are 
idL-ntical  in  their  purpose,  and  .similar  in 
their  basic  method.  They  differ  princi- 
pally in  their  detail.  Both  were  suggested 
to  me  by  Judge  Peinson  M  Hall  of  the 
U.S  Di.strict  Court  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California,  who  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  trj-ina  aircraft  dis- 
iuster  cases.  S.  3305  was  basically  drafted 
by  Judu'e  Alexander  Holizoff.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  District  Court  S.  3306 
was  originally  drafted  by  a  special  com- 
iniLtee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  A.ssocia- 
lion. 

S.   3305  e-stablishes  exclusive  Federal 
juri.sdiclion    over   civil    damage    actions 
arising  out  of  the  operation  of  aircraft 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The 
bill  facilitates  the  services  of  proce.ss  in 
such    actions.    Furthermore,    it    amends 
title   L'8.   .section    1404,   to   facilitate   the 
con.solidation  for  trial  in  a  convenient 
court   of   all   actions  arising   out  of   the 
.same  crash.  Finally,  the  bill  establishes 
a  body  ot  Federal  substantive  lav\-  thai 
rests  on  common  law  principles  of  negli- 
f-'ence,  Recover>-  is  allowed  for  inluiT  or 
death.    The    damages    recoverable    are 
measured  by  the  actual  ix?cuniary  lo.ss 
sustained,  without  artificial  limits  as  to 
the  amount.  A  1-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions is  established  for  all  such  actions. 
S.  3306,  which  originated  in  the  Los 
Angeles   Bar   Association   committee,   is 
somewhat  more  extensive.  It  applies  to 
aviation  and  space  activities.  It  creates 
a  new  Federal  jurisdiction  for  civil  cases 
ari.sing  in  such  activities  The  new  juris- 
diction embraces  not  only  State  and  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  previously  existing  for 
actions  brought  at     common  law."  but 
also  those  aircraft  actions  which  would 
heretofore  have  been  brought  in  admi- 
ralty. As  to  actions  for  injury  or  death 
or  lor  lo.ss  of  property  caused  by  negli- 
gence or  other  tortious  conduct,  the  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  is  exclusive.  The  bill  al.so 
provides  for  concurrent.  Federal.  State, 
and    admiralty    jurisdiction    in    certain 
contract  and  other  causes  fef  action  aris- 
ing out  of  aircraft  crashes.  To  facilitate 
the  transfer  and  consolidation  of  ca.ses 
involved   in  the  same  disaster,  the  bill 
l)rov!des  for  a  new  collection  device.  It 
also  creates  a  uniform  body  cf  Federal 
substantive    law    applicable    to    aviation 
and  space  activities.  The  substantive  law 
provisions  adopt  the  rule  of  comparative 
negligence  followed  in  admiralty,  and  the 
right  of  contribution  among  joint  tort- 
feasors. This  substantive  law  is  drafted 
in   terms  which   will   cover   anticipated 
rapid  technological  changes  in  the  field 
of  aviation  and  space  activity.  The  bill 
permits  a   liberal  choice  of  venue  and 
nationwide   service   of   process.   It  pro- 
vides  for   a  uniform    1-year  statute   of 
limitations  for   all   aviation   and   space 
activity  tort  actions,  and  it  provides  for 
recovery  without  artificial  monetary  lim- 
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Itation,  excetH  that  the  bill  is  subject  to 
certain  pxisllnR  applicable  Federal  stat- 
utes and  treaties  such  as  the  Warsaw 
Convention. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  two  bills  can 
be  «iven  close  study  to  determine  which 
of  them  wmild  best  sen,e  to  nlieve  the 
problems  which  now  arise  in  the  litiga- 
tion of  claims  arisinc  out  of  aircraft 
disasters  I  feel  iliat  diere  i.s  mucii  merit 
in  each  of  these  solutions  I  expect  that 
study  will  reveal  t.'iat  one  of  them,  or 
some  similar  solution,  will  provide  a  de- 
sirable improvement  in  the  judicial  ma- 
chlnerv  which  now  exists  for  litigation 
aircraft  disasters 

Mr  President,  r  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bills 
will  he  received  and  appn>priately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  piintt'd  in  the  Rectird 

Hie  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  T^t>incs, 
were  ceeeived,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
rKerred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  b«^  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    3305  * 

A  bill  to  improve  the  Jucllcl.<il  maclilnery 
by  pro\'!dlnt;  for  exclusive  Federal  Juris- 
diction and  a  body  i>f  uniform  Federal  law 
for  cases  .-irlslnt;  uui  of  certam  operations 
of  aircraft 

Bp  If  rnacied  f>v  the  Sfnate  and  House  of 
RtarrsentatiSfi  of  tfie  UniScA  States  of 
Ami(".ca  tn  Cong'cjj  assembUd.  That  la) 
caapter  87  .)f  title  28  ^>1  the  United  -States 
Code  u  .imended  by  iiisertlug  .it  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"5  1407.  .Actions  arising  from  certain  opera- 
tion* of  aircraft 
"la)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
secti'in  1404 — 

il)  the  term  aircraft'  means  any  con- 
trivance now  known  it  hereafter  Invented, 
used,  or  designed  for  navigation  uf  or  flight 
In  the  air: 

"(2)  the  term  interstate  commerce'  means 
commerce  between  a  place  in  any  State  oi 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  a  territory  or  poiSesslon  and  a  place  in 
any  other  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  ')r  territory  or  posses- 
sion; or  l^etween  places  in  the  same  State 
ut  the  United  .states  through  the  airspace 
over  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
places  m  the  sume  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,   Lnd 

■■(3)  the  term  foreign  commerce'  means 
cummerce  between  a  place  m  the  United 
States  and  any  place  ouuide  there<jf 

"lb)  Any  dvil  action  for  damages  arising 
out  if  the  operation  of  aircraft  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  may  be  brought 
In  any  district  in  which  any  defendant  re- 
sides or  is  found  nir  has  an  agent  tor  the 
transaction  uf  business  The  district  courts 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all  such 
actions  In  any  .such  action  process  may  be 
served  anywhere  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  third  party 
complaints  m  such  actions  '" 

ibi  The  table  of  sections  for  such  'hapter 
87  15  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following. 

'"1407    Actions  arising  from  certain  operations 

of  aircraft." 

Sec   2.   Section  1404  of  title  28  of  the  Upited 

States  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)    A    district    court,    either    on    motion 

of  any  party  or  of  its  own  motion,  may  tmns-a 


'er  .inv  civil  action  for  damaijes  .irlslng  out 
of  operation  of  aircraft  in  mter.state  or  for- 
eign commerce  to  any  other  illKtrlct  or  lUvl- 
slon.  Irrespective  of  whether  the  action  might 
have  been  brought  In  tliat  district  or  division. 
If  such  transfer  Is  for  the  purpohe  of  con- 
solidating for  a  single  trial  all  common  Issues 
of  law  or  fact  or  both,  arising  out  of  the 
same  disaster. 

Sec.  3  Subsection  laj  of  section  1292  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  hereby 
.imended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
J  new  clause  as  follows:  -. 

'  i5)  Interlocutory  orders  denying  motloa| 
•o  transfer  actions  made  pursuant  to  section 
1404(d)  of  this  title  " 

Sec,  4  lai  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1 1 1 1  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"CfVIL    ACTIONS    FOR    DAMAGES 

Sec.  1112,  (a)  The  rights  of  the  parties  to 
any  civil  action  tor  damages  In  any  court  of 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  any  aircraft  In  interstate,  overseas,  or 
foreign  air  commerce  bhall  be  governed  by 
the  principles  of  the  common  law  as  they  may 
be  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  the  tJnlted 
States  in  the  light  of  reason  and  experience. 

'(b)  Whenever  the  death  of  .iny  person 
occurs  in  the  c<Mirse  of  ur  out  of  tlie  '.pera- 
tlon  of  an  aircraft  m  Interstate,  overseas,  or 
foreign  air  commerce,  a  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages may  be  maintained  if  such  action  could 
have  been  maintained  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
ceased persons,  if  death  had  not  occurred. 
Such  .iction  .-ihall  be  brought  by  and  in  the 
name  of  the  jiersonal  representative  of  the 
deceased.  The  damages  recoverable  In  such 
action  shall  be  measured  by  the  pecuniary 
loss  sustained  by  a  surviving  ."^pou.se.  If  any. 
and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  person  with- 
out any  limitation  on  the  m.ixlmum  amount 
that  may  be  recovered,  .md  shall  include  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  last  iUne.ss  and 
burial.  Tlie  verdict  in  .iny  buch  .action.  If  It 
be  in  favor  of  the  plalutlff,  .shall  allocate  the 
portions  thereof  payable  to  the  surylvlng 
spouse  If  any.  and  to  each  of  the  next  of  kin 
Such  damages  shall  not  form  a  i>art  of  the 
estate  of  the  deceased 

■(C)  On  the  death  of  .uiy  person  In  whose 
favor  or  against  whom  a  right  of  action  may 
liave  accrued  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion m  his  lifetime.  saJd  right  of  iu:tlon  .sh.ill 
survive  in  favor  of  or  against  the  personal 
representative  of  the  deceased 

"  d)  No  action  may  (^  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  after  one  year  from 
the  time  that  the  right  to  maint.«ln  the  ac- 
tion shall  have  accrued,  but  any  f)enod  of 
minority  or  mental  disabUlty  of  the  [xirty  en- 
titled to  maintain  the  action  shall  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  computation  of  such  one-year 
period  " 

lb)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  lunended  by  inserting 
hi  the  end  of  the  material  relating  to  titl» 
XI  the  following; 

•Sec    1112.  Civil  Actions  for  Damages  " 

Sec  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  actions 
arising  after  the  date  of  en:ictment  of  this 
Act 

S    3306 
A  bill  to  improve  the  Judicial  machinery  by 
orovidlng    for    Federal    Jurisdiction    and    a 
iK>dy  of  uniform  Federal  law  for  cases  aris- 
ing out  of  aviation  and  space  itctivities 
Be   tt  enacted   by    tfie   Senate   and   House 
of    Repri\-,entatiies   of   t>\.e    V'titfd    States   of 
America  ii  Congreis  asiembled.  That  Chap- 
ter   85    of    title    28.    Ututed    States    Code.    U 
amended—       » 

(1)  by  strllflng  out  "The"  at  beginning  of 
section  1333  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  '  Except  as  provided  In  section 
1362  of  this  title  and  subject,  where  ap- 
plicable to  chapter  175  of  this  title,  the  "; 


(2»  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
..f  section  1346(b)  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
there<if  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  cases  .irislng  out  of.  or  in  the 
course  of.  aviation  activity  or  .space  activity 
as  defined  In  ,  hapter  175  of  this  title  shall 
be  governed  thereby  ". 

I  3  )    by  addlr.ij  a  new  section  following  sec- 
tion 1362  as  follows: 
"S  1363    .Aviation   and  space  acll\ltles 

I  a)  rhe  district  courts.  Including  th(*e 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  tiuam.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  .shall  have  original  juns- 
dlctlon,  exclusive  of  the  courts  of  the  States 
and  of  all  other  courts  and  exclusive  of  any 
admiralty  or  maritime  jurisdiction,  of  any 
action  for  damages  for  injury  or  loss  of 
property,  or  personal  Injury  or  death  claimed 
to  be  caused  by  negligent,  tortious  or  wrong- 
ful act  of  omission  arising  out  of.  or  In  the 
course  of.  aviation  activity  or  space  activity, 
as  denned  in  chapter  175  of  this  title. 

lb)  Mi  the  district  coiu-ts  mentioned  in 
subsection  lai  of  this  section  and  the  courts 
of  the  States,  territories,  possessions,  and 
C^immonwealth  of  Puerto  Hlco  shall  have 
orl^^lnal  Jurisdiction,  concurrently  with  any 
admiralty  or  maritime  Jurisdiction  which 
may  otherwise  exist,  of  any  civil  action  not 
covered  ijy  .sub.section  (a)  of  this  section 
wherein  the  matter  in  controversy  arise* 
under  cliipter   175  of  this  title";    and 

i4)    by   amending   the  analysis  at  the  be- 
glnninj    of   chapter    85   to   add    the   follow- 
ing new  Item: 
"1363    .Xvlailon  and  space  activities.". 

Sec.  2  Chapter  87  of  Ulle  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  stnkmg  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  1402(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comnxa  and  the  following:  "except  ..s 
prortded  in  section   1407  of  this  title  "; 

1 2)  by  liddinj  .ifter  .section  1406  a  new 
section  .xs  follows: 

"5  1407    Actions  involving  aviation  and  .space 
actlvitJes;  .service  of  process 

"(a)  Any  action  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1363  of  this  title  may  be  brought  in 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  plaintiff 
resides,  or  has  his  or  its  principal  place  of 
business,  or  in  which  the  defendant  resides. 
Is  Incorporated,  Ls  licensed  to  do  business.  Is 
doing  business,  or  may  lie  found  Any  action 
against  the  United  .States  under  such  sub- 
section governed  by  chapter  175  of  this  title 
may  be  brouKh".  m  any  Judicial  district 

lb)  Pr<x'ess.  except  .'■ubpenas.  la  such  ac- 
tions (Including  third-party  and  other  .in- 
cilLu-y  proceedings)  may  be  served  through- 
out the  Jurisdiction   of  the  United  St.ites."; 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  sec- 
tion 1404  as  follows: 

■(d)  If  actions  arising  out  of  the  same  (X"- 
currence.  brought  under  section  1407  of  this 
title,  .ire  brought  In  more  than  one  district 
or  tUvlslon.  all  such  actions  shall  first  be 
collected  in  one  district  and  division  by 
transferring  all  others  to  the  district  and 
division  In  which  is  pending  a  l.irger  num- 
ber of  svich  actions  than  In  any  other  district 
or  division;  (>r.  If  there  be  no  such  district 
or  division,  to  the  district  or  division  in 
which  Is  pending  the  action  which  was  earli- 
est filed  When  such  actions  .have  been  so 
collected  in  one  district  .uid  divtalon.  that 
court  may  retain  them  and  proceed  with 
them  as  If  originally  brought  therein,  or  may 
further  transfer  .-iny  or  all  of  them.  or.  If 
that  court  otherwise  orders  separate  trial 
thereof  In  accordance  wnth  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  any  claim,  cross-claim, 
counterclaim,  third-party  claim  or  separate 
Issue,  or  any  number  of  claims,  cross-claims, 
counterclaims,  third-party  claims  or  Issues 
may  be  so  transferred  The  determination  to 
retain  and  proceed  with  such  actions  or  to 
make  such  further  transfers,  and  determina- 
tions :is  to  any  subsequent  transfers,  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  provided  that   il)    such  fur- 
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ther  or  subsequent  transfer  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  whether  the  action  might 
have  been  brought  in  the  district  or  divi- 
sion to  which  transfer  is  to  be  made,  and 
(21  the  district  and  division  in  which  such 
actions  are  lirst  so  collected  shall  not  be 
.  favored  as  convenient  or  in  the  interest  of 
Justice  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
actions  are  so  collected  there.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  .shall  be  deemed  to  require 
Joint  hearings  i^r  tri.Us  of  any  matters  In 
Kssue  in  any  actions  or  the  consolidation  of 
actions,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  ordered 
in  accordan("f  wr.h  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure     .  and 

(4)  by  iiftertlng  the  following  new  item 
.tt  the  end  of  the  analysis  at  the  beginning 
thereof : 

•"1407.  Actions  ln\olvlng  aviation  and  space 
activities:    service  of  process". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  161  of  title  28.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  I  fit 
period  at  the  end  of  the  lirst  sentence  of 
section  2401  ibi  and  In.serting  in  lieu  ther/- 
ot  n  comma  and  the  following:  "except  thftt. 
If  .such  tort  claim  Is  (governed  by  chapfter 
17,^  of  this  title,  tt  shall  be  forever  barred 
unless  the  action  is  so  begun  or  the  claim 
IS  so  presented  within  one  year  after  such 
claim  accrues. ■■ 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  171  of  title  28.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  section  2680  (k)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereol  the  following: 

■  (k)  Any  claim  ari.sing  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, except  as  provided  In  section  2681  (c)  of 
this  title.": 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  2680 
a  new  clause  as  follows: 

'•(o)  Any  claim  cognizable  unjler  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  Fectlon  2681  of  this  title 
or  under  sections  2734  or  2734a  of  title  10. 
except  as  provided  in  tection  2681  (d)  of  this 
title";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  s.?ctlon  at  the  end 
thereof  as  follows: 

'•^  2681.  Aviation  and  space  activities;  foreign 
inhabitants 
"(a)  The  President  may,  under  such  con- 
dlt'ons  and  limlt.itions  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. auihorl::e  or  require  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  engaged  in  aviation  activity 
or  spivce  activity,  .is  defined  In  chapter  175  of 
this  iit:e.  n  have  and  exercise  like  powers, 
functions  or  duties  respiectmg  any  claim  aris- 
ing out  of  or  ill  t.he  course  of  such  activities 
as  are  cjnferred  on  the  Secret.ary  of  Defense, 
the  Secret.trles  of  military  departments  and 
any  delegates  thereof  under  sections  2734, 
27;i4a.  27340.  2735.  and  2736  (75  Stat.  488) 
of  title  10  The  President  may  require  in  ap- 
propn.ite  cases  tiie  concurrence  of  the  At- 
torney General  In  the  exercise  ol  the  powers, 
functions  or  duties  nuUiorized  or  required  by 
this  subsection,  or  by  -sections  2734.  2734a. 
2734b.  2735  or  2736  Of  title  10  In  cases  arising 
out  of  or  in  the  course  of  aviation  activity 
or  space  activity  as  defined  in  chapter  175  of 

\ tills  title. 
■■(b)  Claims  against  the  United  States  aris- 
mg  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  aviation  activ- 
ity or  .space  activity,  as  defined  in  chapter 
175  of  this  title,  are  cognizable  under  sections 
2734  and  2734a  or  title  10,  Including  any  ex- 
tensions thereof  under  subsection  (a)  of  tills 
section,  notwithstanding  any  conflicting  pro- 
visions of  those  sections,  regardless  where 
the  claim  arises.  ,vs  if  the  claim  had  arisen  in 
a  foreign  country. 

"ic)  Tort  claims  for  damages  for  injury 
or  loss  of  property  of  or  personal  injury  or 
death  of  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  governed  by  chapter  175  of 
this  title  and  otherwise  cognizable  under 
this  chapter  and  section  1346  (b)  of  this 
title  are  not  excluded  therefrc«n,  regard- 
less where  arising. 

"(d|  Claims  for  Injury  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty of  or  personal  Injury  or  death  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  are  inhablt- 
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ants  of  a  foreign  country  which  are  cog- 
nizable under  subsections  (a)  and  ib)  of 
this  section  or  sections  2734  and  2734a  of 
title  10  ar«  not  thereby  excluded  from  tlie 
remedied  provided  in  this  chapter  and  sec- 
tion 1346  (b)  of  this  title,  but  the  claimant 
in  such  case  may  elect  cither  remedy.  No 
such  claim  is  cognizable  tinder  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  or  sections  2734 
and  2734a  of  title  10.  if  the  i  lalin  is  the 
subject  of  a  pending  action  against  the 
United  States,  except  with  the  concurrence 
of   tlie  Attorney  General.";    and 

(4)    by   inserting   ,i   new   item   at   the  end 
<if  the  analysis  of  chapter  171  as  tollovvs: 
"2681.  Aviation  and  .'^pace  activities;   foreign 
inhabitants.' 

Sec.  5.  Part  VI  of  title  28,  UniU>d  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  a  r.cw  c-haptcr  17,=)  at  tlie 
end  as  follows; 

"CHAPTER    175 — AVIATION    -\.N'U   .SI'.XCE 
ACTIVITIES 

■■Sec. 

•■2741.  Definitions 

■'2742.  Substantive  law 

"2743.  Tort  actions  generally 

■•2744.  Wrongful  death  actions 

•'2745.  Jury  trial,  sep.-irate  trials 

"2746.  Time  limitation 

"2747.  Exception  of  compensation  ronu  iics 

"§  2741.  Definitions 

•'(a)  Words  and  phrases  for  wliicl:  a  mean- 
ing is  prescribed  In  section  101  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U  S.C.  sec  1301 ) 
'  liave  the  same  meaning  where  used  in  this 
section.  In  addition,  .as  used  m  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  'anywhere'  means  all  places  on  earth, 
whether  land  or  sea.  Including  foreign 
countries. 

"(2)  'filghf  Includes  any  motion  or  move- 
ment of  anything  in  or  through  airspace  or 
outer  space  and  any  operation  or  iiavigatlon 
of  aircraft. 

•■  ( 3 )  'landing'  includes  any  manner  of  any- 
thing coming  down  or  descending  from  flight 
to  the  surface,  or  below,  of  the  earth  until  It 
comes  to  repose,  any  crashing  of  anything 
Into  the  earth  until  it  comes  to  repose,  any 
landing  run.  if  any.  of  an  aircraft,  missile 
or  space  vehicle  to  the  completion  and  end 
thereof,  and.  with  respect  to  any  aircraft, 
missile  or  space  vehicle  having  arty  person 
on  board  during  flight,  the  wliole  period  un- 
til all  such  persons  have  deplaned  therefrom. 

"(4)  'launch'  Includes  any  manner  of 
ascent  from  the  surface,  or  below,  of  the 
earth  into  flight  of  any  missile  or  space  ve- 
lilcle.  any  manner  or  transition  from  static 
repose  into  flight  of  a  missile  or  space  ve- 
hicle, either  under  its  own  power  or  by  any 
kind  of  catapult,  or  ballistic  or  other  means 
of  projection  incidental  to  l.'.unch  or  fiight 
under  its  own  power,  the  whole  period,  if 
any.  immediately  prior  and  incidental  to 
flight  during  which  a  missile  or  space  ve- 
hicle is  producing  any  thrust  by  its  own 
power,  whether  or  not  any  initial  motion  or 
movement  thereof  has  occurred,  and,  if  any 
person  is  to  be  aboard  during  the  flight, 
the  whole  period  commencing  when  any  per- 
son comes  aboard  for  that  purpose. 

"(5)  'missile'  or  'space  vehicle'  includes 
any  missile,  rocket,  space  vehicle,  satellite, 
or  other  device  or  object  now  known  or  here- 
after devised  or  used  for  launching  or  flight, 
and  any  stages,  pieces  or  parts  thereof  or 
substance  therein. 

"(6)  'outer  space'  means  all  places  out- 
ward from  the  earth  beyond  airspace,  and 
includes  all  places  in  or  on  anything  in  orbit 
or  any  celestial  body. 

"(7)  'take-off'  Includes  any  form  of  ascent 
by  an  aircraft  into  flight  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  any  form  of  catapulting  or  other 
projection  thereof  Into  flight,  the  whole 
py^iod  commencing  with  the  application  of 
take-oS  ptower  or  thrust  at  or  immediately 
prior  and  Incidental  to  the  take-off  run  of  an 


aircraft,  and,  if  any  person  is  to  be  aboard 
an  aircraft  during  flight,  the  whole  period 
commencing  when  any  such  person  tomes 
aboard  for  that  purpose. 

"lb)  As  used  in  this  chapt.er —  < 
"(1)  ■aviation  activity^  means  any  lUirht 
I  Including  illght  below  navigable  airspace), 
t.ike-oll  or  landing  ('f  any  alreralt  i  not  in- 
cluding proutid  ftlect  machines  or  similar 
devices)  anywhere,  or  the  Illght  or  1. aiding 
ol  any  j.ersfjn  or  thing  which  cteparus  ir om 
an  aircraft  during  any  such  Illght.  l.ike-or!. 
or  landing. 

•■(2)  ■space. actr.lty'  niean.s  i  A)  .oiy  iiU'ht. 
()r  any  launch  or  landing  incidental  to  or  lor 
the  purpose  of  ^uch  liiglu.  of  any  missile 
or  space  vehicle  anywhere,  or  tlic  Illght  or 
landing  of  any  person  or  thing  which  de- 
parts irom  a  missile  (jt  space  \ chicle  during 
any  such  flight,  i..unch,  or  landing;  <>r  iB) 
any  transaction  or  occuirenre  In,  or  tlic  pres;- 
eiice  of  any  person  or  tning  in,  outer  .■■pace. 
"5  2742.  Substantive  law 

".Subject  to  the  exception.s  and  limitations 
of  this  chapter,  ihere  is  hereby  created  a 
uiTlform  body  of  Federal  law  governing  all 
civil  legal  relations  of  persons  and  property 
in,  and  all  acts,  transactions,  matters,  and 
tilings  ilncuding  injury  or  loss  of  property 
or  personal  Injury  or  death  caused  thereby, 
regardless  where  consummated),  arising  out 
of,  or  In  the  course  of,  aviation  activity  or 
space  activity.  Said  liody  of  law  is  exclusive 
of  the  l.iws  and  rules  of  law  of  the  several 
States,  territories,  possessions,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  admiralty  or  maritime  l.iw  here- 
tofore applicable.  The  rule^of  said  tiody  of 
law  .sliall  be  iiscertaincd  fjy  decisions  of 
courts  of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  c.ises  or 
/-oniroversies.  subject  to  any  applicable 
Fcflcr.il  statutes  or  treaties. 
"■§  2743.  Tort  actions  generally    ., 

'•  There  is  hereby  specifically  included  in 
Mie  body  ol  law  created  in  this  chapter  the 
right  of  action  for  damages  for  injury  or 
loss  of  property,  or  personal  injury  or  death 
ari.'.ing  out  of.  or  in  the  course  f'f,  aviation 
activity  or  space  activity,  caused  by  negli- 
gent, tortious  or  wrongful  act  or  omission. 
.',ubj(x:t  to  the  exceptions  and  limitations  of 
l!iis  chapter.  In  any  sucii  action  the  rule  of 
( omparative  negligence  applies  and  th'fe 
amounts  of  recovery  or  liability  shall  lie  ap- 
portioned accordingly,  with  the  right  of  con- 
tribution, 
■"j  2744.  Wrongful  death  actions 

•"I  a)  The  right  of  action  for  death  under 
rection  2743  of  this  title  exists  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  decedent's  .'^urviving 
.■-poui:e,  children,  parents,  or  dependent  rela- 
tives. The  claims  (.f  all  such  jjersons  shall 
be  brought  in  one  action.  The  action  may  be 
brought  in  behalf  of  all  of  the  beneficiaries 
by  one  or  more  of  them  or  by  tiie  iier.sonal 
representative  of  the  decedent, 

"lb)  For  the  purposes  ol  liils  action,  'he 
court  may  in  its  discretion  appoint  a  per- 
sonal representiitive  of  the  decedent  i:  fine 
li.is  TiOt  l)een  otherwise  properly  appointed. 
A  [jersonal  represeniatlve  qualified  to  ..ct 
liereundcr  in  one  dis.rict  is  tjualified  to  act 
in  any  other  district  to  which  or  m  \%hlcU 
the  action,  or  anv  p;irt  thereof,  may  be  tr.ms- 
fcrred  or  is  pending. 

"iCi  'Ihe  recovery  in  ;-.uch  action  siiail  be 
a  f.ur  and  just  compensation  for  the  pecuni- 
ary loss  sustained  by  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  the  richt  of  action  exisw.  without  :  ny 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  recovery  except 
as  otherv.i.'e  provided  i.>y  treaty.  'Hie  J  iilire 
shall  apportion  the  recovery,  if  any,  .inion:: 
those  entitled  to  the  benefit  thereol  in  ito- 
portion  to  the  loss  they  severally  sallered 
by  reason  of  the  death  of   the  decedent.. 

"(d)  Where  a  right  of  action,  as  mentioned 
above  in  this  section,  exists  for  the  death  of  a 
person,  and  there  was  already  an  action 
pending  in  behalf  of  the  decedent  under 
section  2743  of  this  title  for  personal  injury 
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claimed  to  result  (rott  the  same  act  or  omis- 
sion. A  separate  ketton  lor  such  death  shall 
not  be  brought,  but  the  court  shall  permit 
whoever  may  have  brought  an  original  action 
under  this  section  to  be  substituted  as  a 
party  in  the  pendlna;  idftlon  upon  applica- 
tion properly  .md  ilmely  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
and  the  action  shall  thereafter  proceed  aa 
If  originally  brought  under  this  section 
•■5J745    Jury   trial:    separate   trials 

•  In  all  acUons  under  this  chapter.  «»xcept 
actions  against  riie  United  .States,  regardlesa 
where  arising,  there  Is  a  rlgttt  of  trial  by 
Jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  therein,  if  in  an 
otherwise  like  case,  but  which  .irose  at  law. 
such  right  would  exl^t  under  the  ITnlted 
States  r.iiislltutlfui  Nothing  herein  prevents 
the  separate  trial  of  any  claim,  cross-claim, 
counterclaim,  or  third-party  elalms.  or  of 
any  .^epar.ite  issue  or  ol  any  number  of 
claims,  croso-claims,  counterclaims,  third- 
party  claims  ir  issues.  If  iuch  «ep.iral«  trial 
is  otherwise  proper 

■«  J746.  Time  Itmlt.atlorw 

•  Bverv  right  of  .ictlon  under  sections  2743 
or  -744'  r<f  r  his  chapter  Is  forever  barred  un- 
less the  rw-tlon  is  begun  not  later  than  one 
year  .lUor  the  right  o.f  .ictlon  .iccrues 

•'5  2747  Exception  of  compensation  remedies 
"The  provisions  In  this  chapter  do  not  In- 
olude  any  right  of  .ictlor»  for  damages  for 
personal  Injury  or  death  where  any  such 
right  of  action  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  or  intent  of  an|^ workmen's 
or  employees  compensation  statSte  or  >ys- 
ttxn.  >r  similar  system  of  compensation  or 
benetlts.  aid  said  provisions  above  In  this 
section  do  not  atfect  the  operation  of  any 
workmen's  or  employees'  compensation  stat- 
ute or  system  or  similar  system  of  com- 
pensation or  beneSts.  ';   and 

,  2 1  by  adding  a  new  item  at  the  end  uf 
the  analysis  of  Part  VI  as  lollows 
■175.  Aviation  and  space  activity— 2741  " 
Sec.  6  The  Act  entitled  "An  \cl  .author- 
ising suits  against  the  United  States  In 
admiralty,  suits  for  salv.iae  'services,  and 
providing  !(ir  'he  release  of  merchant  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  United  States  from 
arrest  and  attachment  m  foreign  Jurisdic- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  3.  11)20  i41  Stat.  525.  as  amended: 
46  U  3  C  see  741  el  seq.l  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  i  new  section  at  the  end  as 
follows 

"Sec  14  This  .^ct  does  not  'ipply  to  any 
tort  claim  for  damages  i  by  any  party  i  for 
injury  or  loss  of  property  or  pergonal  Injury 
or  death  to  which  chapter  175  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  applicable  " 

Sec  7.  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  relating 
to  the  maintenance  ol  actions  for  deaths 
on  the  high  seas  and  other  navigable 
waters"  approved  March  3U,  1920  (41  Stat 
537.  46  use  sec  761  et  ieq  i.  Is  amended 
by  adding  .t  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 7  thereof  as  follows  This  Act  does 
not  apply  to  any  case  to  which  chapter  175 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
applicable." 

Sec  8.  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  author- 
izing siuts  against  the  United  States  In 
admiralty  for  damage  caused  by  and  salvage 
ser\  ices  rendered  to  public  vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses approved  March  3.  1925  i43  Stat. 
1 1 12.  iis  amended.  46  U  S  C  sec  781  et  seq  i , 
ts  further  amended  by  adding  -i  new  section 
at  the  end  as  follows 

•Sec  U.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any 
tort  claim  for  damages  (by  any  party  i  for 
injury  or  loss  of  property  or  personal  Injury 
or  death,  to  which  chapter  175  of  title  28 
of    the    United    States    Code    is    applicable." 

.Sfc  'J  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
extension  of  admiralty  jurisdiction",  ap- 
proved June  19,  1948  (62  Stat    496.  46  U  SC. 


sec  740  I.  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  hrst  sentence  therein  to 
a  Comma,  and  .iddlng  immediately  there- 
after "except  as  provided  in  section  1362  of 
title  "28  anc  subject,  where  applicable,  to 
chapter  175  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  "" 

Sec  10  Section  1106  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
Uon  Act  of  1958  (49  USC  sec  1506 1  is 
repealed. 

.Sec  11.  la)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  de- 
prive any  court  of  Jurisdiction  of  any  pending 
.ictlon.  nor  deprive  ,iny  person  uf  any  exUtIng 
jubstantlve  right 

ibi  The  Federal  district  courts  shall  have 
(irlglnal  Jurisdiction  of  .my  civil  action  on 
any  existing  claim  or  arising  out  of  any  exist- 
ing matter  in  controversy  of  which  they 
would  have  had  jurisdiction  had  iUch  claim 
or  matter  in  controversy  arisen  .iltcr  the  en- 
actment of  thls_j:\ct  Any  .ictlon  pending  in 
a  State  court  of  which  the  Feder;il  district 
.ourts  have  jurisdiction  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  removed  to  the  proper  district 
court  within  forty  days  after  the  erKy-tment 
of  this  Act.  or  before  trial,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier, In  accordance  with  the  procedure  for 
removal  of  c-.ises  otherwise  provided  by  law 
The  provisions  in  this  Act  for  venue,  tervlce 
of  process,  and  change  of  venue  shall  be  ip- 
plicable  to  actions  brought  in  the  district 
courts  under  this  subsection,  and,  after  re- 
moval, to  removed  actions  under  this  Fub- 
sectlon.  and  also  to  actions  otherwise  pending 
in  Federal  district  courts  which  could  have 
be«n  brought  in  Federal  district  courts  if  this 
subsection  had  been  effective  at  the  time  said 
-ictlons  were  brought 

ic)  This  Act  is  .ippllcable  only  to  acts, 
transactions,  matters,  or  things  occurring, 
and  to  claims  or  matters  In  controversy 
arising,  after  the  date  and  time  of  Its  enact- 
ment, except  a.s  provided  in  this  section. 


unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
prinlint;.  hi.s  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
.>~pon.sor  of  the  bill  S  3146 1  to  protect 
the  public  health  by  amendma  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Druij.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
lirovlde  for  the  US.  compendium  of 
drugs  winch  lists  all  i)rescriptlon  druus 
under  their  t;cncral  names  touether  with 
reliable,  complete,  and  readily  accessib'c 
prc.-^cribui-;  information  and  includes 
brand  names,  siipjiliers.  and  jjrlce  in- 
formation suijplemcnt  and  to  i^rovide  for 
distribution  of  the  compendium  to  physi- 
cians and  other.s.  and  for  mher  pvirposes. 
The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER  Withoit 
objection,  it  is  .m)  ordered 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS 
BILLS 


OP 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrsinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr  Nel.son  1  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  pnntine,  the 
name  of  the  distlneuished  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr,  Church'  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  S  2944 1  to  protect 
the  public  health  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  DruR,  and  Cosmetic  .\ct  to 
provide  for  a  Federal  dtUR  compendium 
which  lists  all  prescription  drugs  under 
their  generic  names  Uigethcr  with  reli- 
able, complete,  and  readily  accessible 
Iiresciibing  information,  and  includes 
brand  names,  suppliers,  and  a  price  in- 
formation .supplement,  and  jirovidins  for 
distribution  of  the  compendium  to  phy- 
sicians and  others,  and  for  other  jjur- 
poses.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  ."^o  tirdered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson  i  I  al.so  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  jjrintins. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr, 
Ciu'RCHi  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  S.  3'J90i  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended,  to 
require  that  the  label  of  drug  containers, 
as  dispen.sed  to  ttie  patient,  bears  the  es- 
tablished name  of  the  druK  dispen.sed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin    ;Mr.    Nelson)     I    further    ask 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  •  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  the 
following  oritiinal  resolution  'S.  Res. 
276';  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S    Res    276 

Resoliid.  That  the  Commiftec  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  hereby!  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contineent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  .$20.- 
000  in  addition  to  the  .imount,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  specified  in  Section  134(a( 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved Augxist  2.  1946. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1351 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce the  continpation  of  hearings  on 
S.  1351.  This  bill  would  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  costs,  expenses, 
and  attorney's  tees  to  defendants  in  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
demnation of  real  property  after  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  just  com- 
pensation, or  after  abandonment  of  such 
actions  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  i)urt)oses. 

The  hearint<  will  be  held  on  May  7. 
1968.  at  10  am.  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  hearing  room.  6226.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements m  Judicial  Machinery,  loom 
C306.  New  Senate  Ottice  Building. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY 

.Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  contains 
a  news  report  of  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Transix)rtalion  Safety  Board  to 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator.  Mr. 
A.  Schefter  Lang,  concerning  the  in- 
crea^ung  frequency  of  U.S.  train  ac- 
cidents. 

Almost  every  day's  newspaper  carries  a 
story  about  another  passenger  or  freight 
train  accident.  These  accidents,  primar- 
ily derailments,  seem  to  be  occurring  be- 
cause railroad  managements,  while  op- 
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ix>sing  Federal  regulation  over  track 
maintenance,  wheels,  and  other  defective 
iKiulpment,  have  failed  to  devote  suffi- 
cient attention  and  resources  in  self- 
regulation. 

I  have  asked  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministrator for  an  immediate  icport  on 
this  matter.  Over  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
railroad  safety  was  made  his  respon- 
sibility, and  to  date  his  only  action  in  the 
field  has  been  a  reorganization  plan  of 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration's 
Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  set 
forth  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Transixn-iation  Safety  Board, 
in  the  year  1966  ihcre  were  27.687  rail- 
road accidenUs.  1.042  deaths,  and  21,371 
mjiuies.  Every  day  that  i)aiiscs  without 
action  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istrator witnesses  an  increase  in  this 
heavy  toll  of  human  life. 

We  need  a  i)rompt  lesponse  Iiom  the 
Departmer.t  of  Transportation,  or  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  have  to  sched- 
ule early  oversight  hearings  on  railroad 
.saletv  to  lecene  t(.slim:,ny  from  the  Na- 
tional Trarsportalion  Safety  Board  and 
t'le  Federal  Railroad  Administrator, 

I  ask  iinon  mous  consent  to  liave  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  urticle  appearing  in  the 
April  10,  1968.  i.s.sue  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  juinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washiniiton   iD.C  )    Post    Apr.  :0. 

I'JGBI 

.■\cciutMS  FOR  Trains  I.NrREAsiNC 

I'Le  National    rr.inspoit  ition  .Safety  Board 

w;u-ned   yesterday    that   US    train  accldent-s 

were     becoming    more    frequent    and    more 

lethal  at  ,u;  .ilarming  rate. 

U  urged  r;illroad  inanauenient.s  to  '  arrest 
the  worsening  .iccldciu  I'lciure."  hinting 
that  inaction  jiuel-.t  iiispirp  louph  Federal 
saletv  lepislr.tion 

N'TSB  Ch;urmar>  JosfPh  J.  O'Ciiniiell.  .Tr.. 
noted  a  71  per  cei.t  increase  in  the  number 
of  irain  uccidcnt.s  between  19G1  :!nd  1967. 
.\ccident.s.  primarily  dernilment.s.  jumped 
from  4149  to  7089.  lie  reported. 

Deaths  dunr.g  the  1961 -06  t:mespan  in- 
creased irom  158  to  '214.  while  the  value  of 
Ijroperty  daiii:xgcd  or  cieslr>  yed  came  close  to 
doubling.  Includit.g  railroad-owned  assets, 
.such  daniiige  totaled  M17  6  million  in  1966, 
In  a  letter  to  federal  Hiiilroad  Adminis- 
trator A,  HcheHer  I.;:f>s,  the  NTSB  chair- 
man warned  that  'hiuhor  .-speeds.  longer  and 
heavier  trains.  ;ui1  the  growiiig  Cioriage  ol 
deadly  ;'.iid  ii.TZaidous  material.'-;  may  well  in- 
crease the  already  .serious  cva-..=-equences  of 
nn.«i.ife  practices  "" 

Laxity  on  the  part  of  raiiro..d  in;in::cemenUs 
;iiKi  nogllgeuce  on  ihe  part  of  railroad  em- 
ployes were  blamed  lor  the  accident  increa.se. 
especially  for  the  increase  in  t;er.:iilnients. 
whicli  now  iiccouiit  lor  80  per  cent  of  !ill 
nir.iiaps. 

N'rsB  lirged  ihc  R.uircad  Adiniaijiration  to 
undertake  a  broad  ;  tudy  of  tr.iln  .•.ccident 
causes,  the  result  (.f  which  might  be  tougher 
Federal  regulation  •!  niaiiitcnarice  ^'iid  op- 
erating standards. 


AMBASSADOR  BUNKERS  CREDIBIL 
ITY   GAP   SHOWS 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  appar- 
ently one  of  the  State  Department's  top 
diplomats,     presently     Ambassador     to 


South  "Vietnam,  made  an  astonishing 
statement  at  Camp  David  yesterday.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Tet  offensive 
was  'a  resounding  military  defeat  for  the 
Vietcong."  This  is,  no  doubt,  diplomatic 
talk.  A  charitable  comment  on  Ambassa- 
dor Bunker's  statement  is  that  there  is 
an  ambassadorial  credibility  uap  that  is 
wide  and  deep. 

His  is  the  silliest  and  most  utltrly  fool- 
ish .statement  attributed  to  any  civilian 
in  our  Government  since  the  time  ijie 
Vietcong  outv'cneraled  our  miliiary  lead- 
ers in  Vietnam  by  encircling  Khesanh. 
There,  under  General  Westmoreland's 
leadership  6.000  marines,  instead  of  en- 
gaging in  amphibious  offensive  opera- 
tions for  which  they  are  highly  trained. 
*  or  action  on  the  offensive  in  some  other 
area  in  South  Vietnam,  vcre  encircled 
and  huddled  in  bunkers  on  tlic  defensive 
for  more  than  a  month  -^vaiting  for  that 
a!l-a-.it  attack  confidently  i.'rcdicted  by 
Gcnerrl  Westmoreland  to  take  place 
about  3  days  before  the  Tet  lunar  holi- 
day vcith  the  Vietcong  then  intending  to 
celebrate  the  Tet  holiday  with  that  vic- 
tory. General  Westmoreland  pnd  other  of 
our  "enerals  in  South  Vietnam  confi- 
dently predicted  to  me  m  South  Vietnam 
around  the  middle  of  January  that  the 
Vietcong  were  massing  in  huge  numbers 
in  the  area  in  front  of  Khesanh  during 
the  darkness  of  night  and  v.'ould  .Mircly 
seek  to  overrun  this  outpost  shortly  be- 
fore the  lunar  holiday. 

Under  General  Westmoreland's  orders 
some  40.000  troops  were  withdrawn  irom 
protecting  i;rovincial  capitals  in  the  cen- 
tral highlands  and  even  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  around  Saigon  and  moved  into 
the  area  around  Khesanh  to  encircle  the 
encirclers.  The  Vietcong  struck  every- 
where else  in  Vietnam.  It  is  now  evident 
they  never  intended  a  mass  assault  on 
Khesanh.  They  seized  and  held  sections 
of  -Hue,  the  ancient  cai.>ital,  for  more 
than  a  month  freeing  700  political  pris- 
oners from  jails  there.  They  invaded 
Saigon  holding  the  Cholon  area  for  days. 
Ambassador  Bunker's  statement,  as 
quoted,  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people.  Pcrh.aps  Ambas- 
.sador  Bunker  personally  has  reason  to 
rejoice  and  state  that  the  Tet  offensive  of 
the  Vietcong  vas  "'a  resounding  military 
defeat."  He  escaped  with  his  life  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  compound.  The  Viet- 
cong breached  the  wall,  invaded  our 
Embassy,  killed  American  .-oldiers  and 
civilians  in  the  Embassy  compound,  but 
il  was  reported  at  the  time  tiiat  Ambas- 
sadcr  Bunker  escaped  and  was  secluded 
in  a  safe  place.  He  was  able,  liowcver,  to 
return  after  some  7  hours,  probably  leel- 
ing  happy  to  be  alive. 

The  Vietcong  forces  and  tei  rorist.s  in 
invading  Sai'^on  ;eized  the  .^ails.  ic- 
leased  7.000  political  iirisoners,  no  doubt 
recruiting  thousands  of  them  in  their 
armed  forces.  They  killed  and  wounded 
American  civiUan  officials  and  soldiers 
and  released  political  prisoners  in  .lails 
in  more  than  30  provincial  capitals  seiz- 
ing huge  quantities  of  vice.  im;-osing 
taxps  and  conscripting  men  in  their 
armed  forces  during  the  days  they  iicld 
possession  of  seized  territory.  That  is  the 
great  victory  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  sort  of  "resounding  mihtary  de- 
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feat  for  the  Vietcong"  to  which  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  referred. 

He  is  quoted  further  as  .saying  "the 
Communist  offensive  caused  damage  and 
left  many  Vietnamese  homeless"  but  the 
South  Vietnamese  "are  strengthened  in 
their  will  and  determination  to  resist." 
The  truth  is  as  Ambassador  Bunker 
knows  that  most  of  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  were  away  from  their 
posts  of  duty  celebrating  the  Tet  holi- 
day. Even  President  Tliieu  was  on  a  holi- 
day 2")  miles  distant  from  Saigon  and  did 
not  return  to  his  palace  there  for  more 
than  3  days. 

Now.  in  the  V/ashinuton  Post  of  today 
i;i  an  .id.iacent  news  item  we  learn  that 
at  ih  s  iate  date  President  Thieu  has 
rsked  the  South  Vietnamese  Assembly 
lor  f-tneral  mobilization,  and  if  and  when 
l-roposed  legislation  is  enacted  into 
,  the  age  for  drafting  South  Vietnam- 
will  commence  at  18.  During  all  the 

Ulis  when  Atneiican  youngsters  of  18 

have  been  drafted  and  many  of  them 
lighting  in  South  Vietnam  alter  only  4 
months'  iraininii.  the  Saigon  military 
,un;a  cf  Thiou  and  Ky  has  had  no  mo- 
bilization law  and.  in  fact,  no  real  selec- 
tive sei'\ice.  Furthermore,  joung  men  in 
Saii;on  an<l  elsewhere  in  South  Vietnam 
who  were  drfiited  were  encouraged  to 
evade  the  draft  and  ;■  ranted  exemption 
•rom  .serving  in  the  South  Vietnam  Army 
by  jiaynient  of  from  S685  to  $800 

In  the  mtiro  history  of  our  Republic. 
tliC  United  Slates  has  waged  only  two 
i!>ipopular  wars — the  Mexican  War  of 
ifiiS — and.  Mr.  President,  a  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois  by  the  name  of  Abra- 
liam  Lincoln  spoke  out  arid  voted  against 
the  declaration  of  that  war — and  the  far 
niore  unj^opuiar  ">var  in  Vietnam  which 
lias  already  cost  the  lives  of  more  than 
24.000  young  Americans  killed  in  combat 
arid  [t  tremendous  total  of  more  than 
115. COO  wounded  and.  in  addition,  thou- 
sands .'.Illicted  with  malaria,  hepatitis, 
and  other  serious  iunule  diseases :  and 
the  sad  fact  that  some  thousands  of  our 
young  men  have  died  from  bubonic 
plague,  hepatitis  and  various  diseases  and 
died  Irom  what  Pentagon  officials  refer 
to  PS  accidents  and  incidcnus.. 

Mr,  President.  1  jiraise  Presideiil  John- 
son lor  the  fine  and  effective  efforts  he  i.s 
now  making  to  achieve  a  diplomatic  set- 
tlement of  our  war  in  \letnam  and  tj 
end  the  bloodletting  there. 

I  am  heartened  that  some  progj'css  is 
being  made  toward  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President.  T  >  ield  the  floor. 


JAMIE  BROWN 


Mr.  JAVITS.  ?vlr.  President,  during  the 
disturbances  in  Washington  last  week, 
I  heard  many  stories  of  unsung  heroism, 
many  examples  of  the  generosity  of 
X'.'ashingtonians,  as  well  as  of  volunteer 
aid.  Time  will  reveal  many  of  these 
stories.  I  am  sure,  but  one  contribution 
toward  icturning  the  city  to  peace  and 
oi-dcr — which  we  arc  so  hopeful  about 
now  attaining — was  made  by  a  public 
ijcrsonality.  in  a  public  way:  Jamie 
Brown,  well-known  soul  singer,  who  is 
vtry  popular  in  ihe  Negro  community, 
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voluntarily  appeared  on  network  tele- 
vision to  urye  a  return  to  nonviolence  In 
the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther  Klne.  Jr  . 
whose  funeral  I  attended  yesterday  In 
Atlanta.  Ga 

Spealclng  of  his  own  rise  from  very 
humble  beninnmns.  Jamie  Brt)wn  empha- 
sized that  the  most  effective  black  power 
is  brain  power  He  counseled  younKsters 
to  stay  in  school  and  urned  families  to 
stay  off  the  streets,  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  Martin 
Luther  Kint?,  Jr 

What  was  done  by  Jamie  Brnwn.  the 
way  in  which  lie  did  it,  and  the  earthy 
quality  of  what  he  said,  was  so  important 
tiiat  I  ask  luianlnious  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recorp  a  transcript  ol  his 
statement  over  NBC  on  April  6,  1968 

There  bein«  no  objectlrm,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

I  w.^nt  to  stArt  by  ■s.ivmij  th.it  I  rin't 
come  up  with  a  wri'Lten  speech  because  I  am 
not  .1  si>eech  iiuiker  I  am  nut  r  writer  But. 
I  cin  tell  you  what's  happening 

Now.  I  snow  how  evenbody  feels  because 
I  feel  the  same  w;iv  .Number  ine,  I  feel 
sad  because  we  have  a  black  man  that  died 
(or  the  movement  .md  the  progress  for  the 
betterment  of  the  nation  and  of  the  black 
race  I  want  to  say — we  were  m  Bcston  last 
night  We  were  having  a  problem  there 
We  put  in  .t  pr(igr:un  that  lasted  three  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes,  taped  It.  televised  It. 
We  were  suppose  tu  do  a  show  at  the 
Gttrd^  there  Normally,  we  hav,e  15  to  16 
thousand  people  But  we  asked  the  people 
to  stay  home  They  Aere  just  watching  the 
show  We  h.id  a  real  b.id  problem  there. 
When  I  finished  talking  to  the  people  and 
we  flmshed  doing  the  ;how — the  amazing 
thing — 35  minutes  .ijter  we  got  on  the  .ilr. 
everybody  cleared  the  streets  They  didn't 
clear  the  streets  bec.itise  I  :iiiked  them  to.  , 
They  cleared  r.  because  they  know  that  they 
were  doing  wrong  But  they  wanted  some- 
one to  identify  with  them — that's  me.  I'm 
dowQ  there. 

I  ijuess  you  know  how  I  st.ijted  as  ^shoe- 
shine  boy  in  Augusta.  Georgia.  I  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  finish  the  7th  grade,  but  I  made 
U.  I  made  it  because  He  bVlleved  in  me — 
because  I  had  honesty  xnd  dignity  and 
sincerity  and  I  wanted  to  be  somebody.  Tl^ 
other  day  I  was  talking  to  the  kids— stay  In 
school  and  don't  be  a  dropout,  because  if  I 
hadn't  lucked  jut  .md  through  the  good  will 
i){  their  p>eople.  I  wouldn't  be  here  Education 
IS  the  .inswer  Know  what  you  are  t.ilking 
about  Be  qualified.  Be  read  Then  you  will 
have  .1  chance.  Be  reaay.  know  what  you 
are  doing  You  know  in  .\ugusta.  Georgia.  I 
use  to  shine  shoes  on  the  steps  of  the  radio 
station.  WDRW  I  think  we  started  at  3  cents, 
then  went  t:>  5.  6— never  did  get  to  a  dime 
But  today,  I  own  that  radlt  station.  You 
know  wh.it  that  is?  That's  black  power  Right 
here.  .  Its  not  in  violence  It's  In  knowing- 
what  you  are  talking  about  Being  ready. 
Now.  I  say  to  you.  I'm  your  brother.  I  know 
what  It  s  at  I've  been  tliere  I  .im  not  using 
my  Imagination  I  am  talking  from  expe- 
rience. I  have  picked  cotton.  I  did  everything. 
I  w;i*  nine  years  old  before  I  got  my  first 
pair  of  underwear  from  a  store  .\I1  my  clothes 
were  made  from  sacks  and  things  like  that. 
You  know  what  I'm  tiilklng  about  This  is  our 
language.  We  know  where  it's  at.  But  I  know 
that  I  had  t^j  make  It  I  had  to  have  the 
determination  to  go  on  and  my  determina- 
tion was  to  be  somebody  and  that's  what  I 
am  because  you  made  me  that.  Now.  I  say^ 
to  you-  I  heard  the  gentleman  talking  to- 
night about  how  many  policemen  they  got 
on  the  force  We  don  t  need  that  This  is 
America  This  Is  our  country  We  don  t  need 
that.  We  are  not  going  to  tear  the  country 


up  t>«cause  we  love  the  country  You  aren't 
going  to  burn  your  house  down  You  aren't 
going  to  cut  up  the  streets,  throw  yoiT  shoeB 
la  the  triiahcaii  this  Is  your  hon  e.  vour 

life 

I  just  left  .\frlca  I  alwavs  wanted  to  go 
to  Africa  because  I  wanted  to  know  where 
my  soul  i-anie  from  I  wanted  to  know  where 
It  really  started  They  say  I  have  so  much 
III  common — my  music,  1  even  have  the 
drums,  the  syncopation,  the  movement,  the 
sound  S<i  I  went  to  Africa  and  I  found  peo- 
ple working  for  $200  a  year.  $40  a  month 
riien  I  thought  of  something  else  But  do 
ycu  know  with  all  the  minor  tilings  that 
have  happened  out  there.  America  Is  the 
greatest  country  In  the  world  Kverybody  has 
had  their  problems  Mv  home  is  Augusta, 
Georgia  .md  vou  know  1  h.irl  my  problems. 
I  know  what  they  .ire  But  the  main  thing 
IS  that  you've  got  determination  enough  be- 
lieving cimftdence  in  yourself  to  go  lUl  the 
wav 

Diwi't  leave  the  kid  homeless  loniorrow 
with  no  place  to  go  back  to  He  can't  go  to 
school  He  can't  get  a  formal  education  Cut- 
ting their  lives  off  And  the  main  thing  about 
It.  we  wanted  a  hero,  .^o  we  got  one  We 
didn't  get  it  just  like  we  wanted,  but  we 
got  one.  But  we  got  something  to  live  for. 
We've  got  an  Image  to  maintain  We  got  a 
man  of  the  world.  We  got_  a  dream  we  want 
to  fulfill  We  can  do  more  with  tliat  dream 
now  than  he  ever  did  because  we  know  what 
he  left  He  believed  In  it  enough  to  die  for 
't :  we  should  have  the  respect  and  dlgrUty 
for  pur  fellow  man.  our  country,  oiuself  to 
hold  that  Image  and  maintain  it  and  keep 
the  respect  of  it. 

Yoti  know.  I'm  not  what  we  call,  around 
the  country  a  man  who  would  do  .inythlng 
.inybody  .says  take  sides    I  am  not  what 

a  black  man  describes  as  :\  Tom  "  I  am  not 
li  "Tom  "  I  .im  a  man  Nobody  can  buy  me 
I  do  what  I  want.  I  say  what  I  want  because 
thi-s.  is  America  A  man  can  get  ahead  here 
Tliruugh  you.  I  got  ahead  I've  been  able  to 
say  what  I  want  to  say  and  say  It  to  whom 
I  *ant  to  say  it   I  say  to  you  get  off  the 

streets,  go  home  Take  your  tnmlUes  home. 
Turn  on  your  television,  listen  to  your  radio 
or  listen  to  some  Jaime  Brnwn  records  But 
get  off  the  streets.  Let's  go  back  to  our  nor- 
mal functions 

Tliere  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  say  Don't  burn,  give  the  kids  a  chance 
to  leurn  Don't  terrorize,  but  organize  You 
know  I  wish  I  could  stay  down  here  but  I've 
got  to  go  back  to  Rochester  tonight  because 
anything  might  happen  I  hope  that  nothing 
does  happen  md  I  want  to  prevent  It  I  wlU 
go  everywhere  to  prevent  It — everywhere  In 
the  world  and  everywhere  In  the  City  . 
But  1  can  tell  you  one  thing  They  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  There  is  nobody 
holding  you  up  and  telling  you  how  to  talk 
or  when  to  talk  or  what  to  say." 


SENATE  LTHICS  CODE 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  cdlloiial 
comment  has  taken  the  Senate  to  task 
for  failing  to  pass  what  it  called  an  ef- 
fective '  code  of  senatorial  standards  of 
conduct. 

As  I  joined  with  Senator  Y.VKBOForr.H  to 
sponsor  one  of  the  amendments  aileyed- 
ly  resjionsible  in  part  for  this  chart^e  and 
as  I  have  been  a  longtime  advocate  and 
sponsor  of  a  Senate  ethics  code.  I  feel 
that  I  should  state  my  positron  Indeed. 
I  was  among  the  first  to  make  public 
a  statement  of  investment  voliuUarily 
which  I  have  done  for  many  years — and 
which  I  am  doins  again  this  year,  even 
before  the  code  takes  elTect. 

Tile  code  of  ethics  \^hich  the  Senate 
approved  Friday.  March  22.  was  not  per- 


fect. No  one  claimed  that  it  was  It  has 
both  techncial  and  substantive  deficien- 
cies In  particular.  I  believe  that  a  tirave 
mistake  was  made  in  not  reouiring  the 
public  dl.sclosure  of  the  financial  Inter- 
ests uf  Senators  and  Senate  employees 
com'^en.sated  in  excess  uf  $15,000  a  year, 
and  I  supported  the  unsuccessful  effort 
to  amend  the  resolution  in  this  regard. 
becau.se  I  think  that  jiubllclty  is  the 
most  imtiortant  determinant  of  a  Sena- 
tors  conduct  Only  throuiih  ;)ublic  dis- 
closure can  the  electoral  process — which, 
after  all.  is  the  final  control  on  the  con- 
duct of  Senator.s — be  informed  and 
meaniiiiiful  However,  in  our  disappoint- 
ment that  more  was  not  done,  let  us  not 
fortiet  the  importance  of  what  was  done: 
that  is.  for  tlie  first  time  this  body  !i;is 
attempted  to  set  down  standards  of  con- 
duct for  Its  Members.  Improvements  can 
and  .'4iould  be  made,  but  the  precedent 
has  been  established,  the  all-important 
first  .'^tep  has  been  taken. 

I  At  this  point.  Mr.  Yoinc  of  Ohio  took 
the  chair  as  Presidlnc  Officer.  > 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  as  to  the 
particular  questions  surrounding  the  so- 
called  Yarborouuh-Javits-Grifdn  amend- 
ment. tlie.se  iKiints  should  be  niadc.  The 
resolution  as  originally  i)rcsented  to  the 
Senate  permitted  the  u.se  of  contribu- 
tions to  "defray  the  reasonable  expenses, 
incmred  or  eontemiilat^d.  of  his  office." 
It  .iddcd.  as  a  safeciiard  that  these  con- 
tributions could  be  so  used  only  If  the 
Member  made  a  "complete  and  accurate 
accountint;  of  the  source,  amounts,  and 
disposition  of  the  funds  raised."  There 
is  no  such  safeguard  of  public  di-sclosurc 
at  this  time.  Thus,  in  this  rcnard.  the 
resolution  represented  a  sicnificant  ad- 
\ance  over  present  practice.  However. 
I  regarded  the  orminal  resolution  as 
much  too  :.;encral;  for  example,  it  would 
permit  the  use  of  contributions  for  such 
purposes  as  staff  salaries,  travel  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  any  kind  of  of- 
fice operation  of  a  i)ersonal  or  political 
character.  For  this  reason.  I  supported 
Senator  Case's  amendment  on  Thursday, 
March  21.  to  strike  this  provi-sion — which 
was  successful  by  one  vote. 

Subseouently,  Senators  Yarborough. 
of  Texas,  and  Griffin,  of  Michigan,  came 
to  me,  as  one  who  had  supported  the 
Case  amendment,  to  join  them  in  deal- 
ing further  with  the  problem. 
•  They  were  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Case  amendment,  wiiich  I  had  supported, 
was  implicitly  inevitable  to  Senators,  de- 
pending on  tiicir  means.  As  I  come  from 
humble  circumstances,  this  cuncern.  and 
the  amendment  they  olltred  appealed  to 
nv;.  and  I  added  my  name  a.'^  a  cospoasor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  StMialor  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Presid-nt.  I  .tsk 
unanimous  cotiserU  that  I  may  procvcd 
for  3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  was  persuaded  that 
Senators  without  private  means  should 
be  able  to  raise  and  use  contributions  for 
office  expenses  provided  tiie  uses  to  which 
funds  could  be  directed  were  limited  in 
character,  were  specifically  set  forth,  and 
provided  that  there  was  fully  disclosed  to 
the  public  the  sources  of  such  funds.  In 
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this  way,  there  would  be  no  question  of 
ambiguity  or  Ignorance  of  the  require- 
ments. Although  I  run  a  very  substantial 
deficit  over  and  above  my  salary  in  order 
to  maintain  my  office.  I  did  not  intend  to 
accept  the  benefit  of  this  provision.  How- 
ever. I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  those 
Senators  who  cannot  afford  to  perform 
their  senatorial  duties  and  to  report 
regularly  and  effectively  to  their  con- 
stituents without  some  contributed 
financial  aid.  ^ 

I  shall  watch  carefully  the  operation  of 
tlris  amendment  and  if  experience  shows 
it  to  be  undesirable.  I  willjnove  to  re- 
peal it. 

There  had  been  a  pood  deal  of  concern 
expressed  that  high  public  office  is  avail- 
able only  to  the  wealthy.  The  Yarbor- 
ough  amendment  will  make  it  easier  for 
any  man,  no  matter  what  his  financial 
worth,  to  serve  as  a  Senator.  I  supported 
the  amendment  for  this  reason,  for  it  Is 
unjust  and  inequitable  to  allow  this  body 
to  become  a  "millionaire's  club."  Ho^i'- 
ever,  we  have  an  obligation  to  insure  that 
the  sources,  amounts,  and  disposition  of 
funds  used  to  assist  a  Senator  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  will  be  publicly 
disclosed  and  can  only  be  used  for  specific 
expenses  associated  with  the  Senator's 
duty  to  his  Constituents,  such  as  travel  to 
and  from  his  home  State,  and  mailing 
newsletters  and  reports  to  his  constitu- 
ents. I  fxjlnt  out  that  this  is  the  way  cam- 
paign contributions  are  to  be  handled 
under  the  code  and  to  make  the  require- 
ments analogous  seemed  only  fair. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  this  body 
to  be  a  "millionaires'  club."  Neither  does 
the  country.  This  is  a  first  trial  at  a  code 
of  ethics.  The  Yarborough  amendment 
was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  43  to  28,  which 
vote  was  made  possible  when  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough]  consented 
to  recorislderatlon.  Once  this  amendment 
was  adopted,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  67 
out  of  68,  showed  that  It  was  In  favor  of 
the  code.  I  think  this  code  should  now  be 
given  a  fair  trial.  I  will  seek  to  amend 
it.  for  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  if  it 
falls  to  provide  adequate  safeguards. 

NEA  TEACHERS -IN -POLITICS 
WEEKEND 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  2  weeks 
there  will  begin  the  "Teachers-in-Politics 
Weekend  "  sponsored  by  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association  and  its , constituent 
State  associations.  The  purpose  of  this 
effort  is  to  encourage  full  r>articlpation 
by  teachers  in  government  and  public 
affairs. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Brooks,  Republican  National  Committee 
J.   assistant  chairman : 

Teacher  participation  in  the  country's  po- 
litical affairs  Is  an  important  project  in  the 
creation  of  a  more  responsible  citizenry  and 
a  better  government. 

That  teachers  should  be  active  par- 
ticipants on  the  ix)litical  scene  is  under- 
lined by  the  presence  bn  this  side  of  the 
Senate  aisle  of  a  number  of  our  distin- 
h'ulshed  colleagues  who  were  once  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  fraternity;  namely, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MuNDTl:  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Hatfield]  ;  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 


Tower  1;   and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond!. 

The  commemoration  of  "Teachers-in- 
Politics  Weekend"  emphasizes  the  theme 
that  teachers  should  not  only  teach  the 
elements  of  good  government  but  should 
also  practice  them  by  their  participa- 
tion in  public  life. 


TEACHER  CORPS— ONE  PROMPT 
WAY  TO  HELP  OUR  TROUBLED 
CITIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion is  still  shocked  and  saddened  at 
the  traslc  slaying  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
Kine,  Jr..  and  the  destruction  which 
took  place  in  a  number  of  our  major 
cities  as  a  result. 

These  events,  almost  too  awful  to  com- 
prehend, will  certainly  lead  to  a  nation- 
wide reappraisal  of  our  basic  American 
policies  and  attitudes.  After  the  moment- 
ous events  of  the  first  week  in  April  1968. 
it  seems  to  me  that  America  will  never 
be  quite  the  same  again. 

Without  attempting  In  this  brief  state- 
ment to  offer  a  comprehensive  answer  to 
the  tremendous  challenges  which  now 
face  us,  let  me  point  today  to  one  valu- 
able, tool  which  we  have  available  to  us 
right  now  to  help  us  meet  the  serious 
problems  which  confront  us  In  our 
troubled  cities. 

I  refer  to  the  Teacher  Corps  program, 
which  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  I 
first  proposed  In  1965,  which  won  the 
support  of  President  Johnson,  and  which 
was  enacted  into  law. 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  a  recoRnitlon 
on  our  part  that  we  have  not  done  a 
good  enough  job  in  the  past  in  prepar- 
ing our  yotmg  people  for  life  in  the 
America  of  today.  Everyone  knows  of  the 
problems  confronting  our  schools,  par- 
ticularly in  the  more  disadvantaged 
neighljorhoods  of  our  inner  cities. 

The  greatest  single  need  facing  these 
schools — the  one  thing  which  could  im- 
prove them  almost  overnight — is  an  in- 
fusion of  new  teaching  power.  J 

The  schools  in  our  troubled  citleA  need 
dedicated,  well-trained  teachers — teach- 
ers willing  and  able  to  carry  education 
beyond  the  classroom,  out  into  the 
streets,  the  homes,  and  the  neighborhood 
hangouts  of  the  commimity. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Teacher 
Corps  was  designed  to  do.  and  that  is 
what  it  is  doiJig,  and  doing  well,  in  some 
55  communities  across  the  Nation  today. 
But  the  Teacher  Corps  program  which 
we  are  operating  today  has  been  sharply 
scaled  back,  because  ever  since  its  incep- 
tion it  has  been  starved  for  funds. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  take  imme- 
diate action  to  help  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  cities  of  America.  I  know  of  no 
wiser  investment,  no  prompter  and  more 
effective  way  of  meeting  a  .serious  and 
immediate  problem,  than  to  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  to  make  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

I  assume  that  everyone  has  noted  that 
an  astonishing  number  of  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  disturbances  of  the  past 
few  days  have  been  young  jjeople  of 
school  age. 

I    think    we    all    understand    to    some 


extent  the  effects  of  years  of  discrimi- 
nation and  deprivation  upon  Negro 
adults.  But  the  lack  of  commitment  to 
accepted  American  values,  the  lack  of  a 
sense  of  cofnmunity  displayed  by  many 
school-age  Negroes  should  be  especially 
shocking  to  us. 

Tliese  young  people  are,  for  the  most 
part,  not  the  products  of  life  in  a  de- 
pre.ssed  rural  area.  Most  of  them  are.  or 
a.t  least  should  be.  enrolled  in  a  modern 
public  school  in  a  major  American  city. 
But  the  school  is  neither  modern  nor 
adequately  staffed.  And  yet  this  is  where 
they  spend  much  of  their  time,  5  days  a 
week.  Tills  is  where  they  are  supposed 
to  be  developing  their  .sense  of  commu- 
nity, and  where  they  are  learning  how  to 
fit  into  American  .'^ociety. 

For  those  who  have  been  all  too  com- 
placent lor  all  too  long,  the  disturbances 
of  the  la.st  few  days  should  jar  them 
awake  and  make  them  realize  that  we 
are  not  reaching  many  of  these  young 
IK'ople.  For  their  .sakes.  for  our  sakes,  for 
the  .sake  of  the  American  community, 
we  have  got  to  reach  them. 

The  Teacher  Corps  offers  us  one  ef- 
fective way  to  do  that. 

Some  may  believe  that  education  of- 
fers only  a  long-term  answer.  This  sim- 
ply is  not  so.  A  sense  of  Immediate  in- 
volvement in  the  school  system  is  des- 
perately needed  if  we  are  to  create  a 
sen.se  of  community  in  the  ghetto  neigh- 
borhoods. A  .sen.se  of  comniunity,  a  net- 
work of  active  organizations,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  progress  being  made  toward  the 
solution  of  iM-essing  problems  are  the 
only  hope  for  a  cessation  of  rioting.  Po- 
lice and  troops  cannot  prevgnt  riots.  As 
an  old  professor  of  mine  once  said,  yoq, 
car?  do  anything  you  want  with  a  t>ay-  ' 
onet  except  sit  on  it. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  meet  that  need.  Teacher  Corps 
members  spend  2  years  of  service  as  well 
as  training  in  the  inner  city  community. 
Their  jobs  are  not  simply  to  teach  in  the 
classroom  but  also  to  teach  in  the  com- 
mimity.  To  break  out  of  the  tight  walls 
of  the  school  building  and  to  carry  edu- 
cation into  the  streets  and  homes. 
Teacher  Corps  programs  across  the  Na- 
tion have  organized  store  front  tutorial 
centers,  carried  on  nursery  schools  or- 
ganized by  summer  Headstart  programs 
and  .staffed  community  education  orga- 
nizations. 

If  we  were  to  appropriate  the  full  au- 
thorization for  the  Teacher  Corps  this 
spring.  Teacher  Corps  programs  could  be 
underway  in  some  75  communities  across 
the  Nation  by  August.  These  cities  have 
already  indicated  a  strong  desire  for 
Teacher  Corps  teams.  Thousands  of  our 
best  young  people  have  written  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  indicating  a  willingness 
to  serve  now  in  those  schools  where  they 
are  most  needed.  We  now  have  about 
1,840  Teacher  Corps  members  ser\ing  in 
over  50  cities  across  the  Nation.  These 
cities  have  all  asked  for  larger  programs. 
Another  30  cities  have  asked  for  Teacher 
Corps  programs  and  are  ready  to  go  if 
funds  are  available  this  summer. 

The    Teacher    Corps,    which    Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  introduced  in  1965,  has 
had  its  difficult  times  before  Congress., 
It  was  caught  in  the  controversy  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  education.  This  was  al- 
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ways,  to  my  way  of  thlnklnpr.  a  false  Issue 
but  I  can  understand  the  anxiety  of  those 
who  were  in  doubt  about  the  question. 

At  any  rale.  last  spnnsr  throuw?h  a 
series  of  amendments  in  the  other  body 
to  provide  cast-Iron  assurances  of  local 
control,  the  Tfacher  Cnrps  :;alnpd  bi- 
partisan .support  The  problem  then  is 
one  of  appropriations  The  .idinini.sfra- 
tion  ha-s  requested  ?31  3  million  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  This  is  only  enoutjh 
money  to  bring  1.500  new  Cordis  members 
Into  the  program  In  June  the  first  t'roup 
of  cori)smen — those  '.vho  entered  the  pro- 
gram m  July  of  1966 — will  be  '-;raduatlntr. 

In  June,  when  the  850  corpsmcn  who 
entered  the  proeram  in  1966  graduate, 
the  $31  2  million  will  support  a  program 
of  less  than  2.500  corpsmen  But,  if  Con- 
gress were  to  appropriate  the  full  au- 
thorization of  $46  million,  another  1.700 
corpsmen  could  begin  this  summer. 
Existing  prosram.s  could  be  eiilarged  and 
another  10  to  15  cities  .«;ened 

The  nroKram  has  received  the  very 
strong  endorsement  of  the  Commis.slon 
on  Civil  Disorders  and  the  National 
Education  Association  I  ask  permission 
to  put  those  two  .statements  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  thi  [Kiint  Many  program  have  re- 
ceived strong  endorsements  but  ver>-  few 
offer  us  the  opportunity  to  bring  our 
best  young  people  into  the  !)laces  where 
they  are  mo.st  neetled  while  providing 
them  expert  training. 

I  want  to  .stress  these  points:  Here  is  a 
program  which  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  the  schools  where  it  has 
been  used  throughout  the  country*  We 
have  innumerable  examples  of  students 
who  were  failing  their  courses  ;ind  dis- 
ciplinary cases  who  .ire  :u)W  cooperative 
students  interested  In  their  schoolwork 
School  adrninibtrators  have  attributed 
thi.^  to  the  individual,  personal  attention 
and  concern  of  corpsmen  working  with 
the  students  And  there  are  parents  who 
now  lake  an  mieresi  m  the  school  be- 
cause someone  concerned  about  their 
child  has  made  them  aware  of  the  im- 
portance 01"  their  concern 

I  submit  for  the  Record  at  this  !)oint. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  a  remarkable  selection  of  en- 
dorsements from  school  principals, 
teachers,  adimnistrators.  business  and  la- 
bor leaders 

No  one  can  read  these  sincere  com- 
ments about  the  woik  i)f  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  without  concluding  thai 
here  is  a  proeram  that  woris 

I  believe  that  'Ae  should  immediately 
make  the  outlay  'equired  to  mount  a 
tnily  effective  Teacher  Corp>  proeram. 
to  give  these  .school  systems  and  luuver- 
sities  who  want  to  face  the  challenges 
of  urban  education  an  opportunity  to  do 
so. and  to  provide  the  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  eager  to  .serve  in  ghetto 
communities  a  chance  to  carr\'  out  their 
idealism  and  help  the  youth  of  America 
who  need  it  most  desperately.  I  believe 
suth  money  would  be  well  invested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  endorse- 
ment were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

REPijRr  or    THE  N.MinN.M    AuvisuKY   Commis- 
sion  ON    Ctvil   DisoRorRs — Improving  thi 

QCAI.rTY    OF   TE.^C■HING    I.N    GHETTO    SCHOOLS 

The  teajhmg  ■!  disadvantaged  children 
requires     special     skills     ftnd     capabilities. 


Teachers  possessing  •.  he.se  (juallflratlons  are 
In  sh<irt  supply  We  nee<l  a  inalor  national 
etiort  to  ttttratt  to  Uie  teaching  profession 
vell-q\iallfied  and  highly  rnollvated  young 
pe<jple  and  to  equip  them  to  work  effectively 
with  duatlvaniitged  students 

The  Teacher  Corps  pri)grani  U  a  sound  in- 
strument for  such  an  rtTurt  fc^stabllshed  by 
the  Higher  Education  .\ct  of  1965.  It  provides 
training  in  local  colleges  or  universities  for 
teacher  interns — college  graduates  Interested 
in  leactilng  in  poverty  areas  t'orpsmeo  are 
assigned  to  poverty  area  schools  at  the  re- 
<iuest  ■ 'f  I  local  school  system  and  with  ap- 
proval .if  the  state  education  agency  They 
are  employed  by  the  school  system  and  worlc 
m  teams  headed  bv  an  experienced  teacher 

TTie  Teacher  CVirps  has  been  enthusiastic- 
ally eviliiated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Kvaluatlon  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation m  terms  of  its  ability  to  attract  dedi- 
cated young  people  to  the  teaclilng  pro'es- 
tk>n.  train  them  to  work  effectively  In  poverty 
areas  and  make  su^tantlal  Impact  on  stu- 
dents in  these  schoow. 

The  impact  of  this  highly  promising  pro- 
gram lias  been  severely  restricted  t)y  limited 
and  late  lundlng    .As  a  result,  there  are  now 


>nly   i.ioe  interns  and  337  team  leaders  foj^ 


■ind  highly  motlvat«>d  young  people  and  to 
equip  them  X/O  work  effectively  with  disad- 
vantaged students  ■■  A  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dents National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty  has  stated  that  "The  Elemen- 
tary and  -Secondary  Education  Act  and  Uie 
Teacher  Corps  .should  make  an  Impact  on 
the  structure  of  the  school  system  " 

■  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  the  dedicated 
teachers  throughout  the  nation,  and  ihe 
more  than  inllllim  members  of  the  NEA  who 
have  worked  .so  courageously  to  bring  qualltv 
education  to  all  children  of  all  racial,  reli- 
gious, economic  and  cultural  levels,"  Akinso 
said  We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Teaciier 
Corps  .ind  wlioleheartedly  supptirt  the  pro- 
piKKii  th.it  their  rinks  iK'  expanded,  extended, 
and  supported  by  the  clli/ens  and  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  these  United  States."  he  con- 
cluded 

lOMMFNT.-i     .iN     THE    TKACHKR     CC^RPS, 
MARCH     l»6S 

ITie  People  Left  Behind  a  report  by  the 
President's  National  Advl.sory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty:  Experience  .  .  .  indicates  that 
the  quality  of  classroom  teachers  Is  probably 
the  most  Imporuuit  factor  In  the  schooling  of 
economically  deprived  children. 

"The  ElenienUiry  and  Secondary  Educjitlon 


Act  and  the  Teacher  Corps  should  make  an 
the  entire  nation  I'he  leacher  Corps  shoulfI^>mpact  on  the  .structure  of  the  school  sys- 
be  expanded  Into  a  major  national  program,  f  tern" 

founding  ahould  be  provided  at  a  level  realls- •        Resolution    by    Executive    Committee    en- 
tlcally  scaled  to  the  suppiyof  interns  and  the      dt)r8ed    by     the     Annual     Business    Meeting. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teach- 
er Education:  Tlie  Committee  also  t>elleves 
that  the  Teacher  Corps  deserves  the  contln- 
luug  .support  of  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  educational  community.  The  Corps 
offers  a  unique  ipportunUy  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
through  the  participation  of  well-qualifted 
young  people  In  an  effecuve  training  program 
with  direct  opportunities  to  work  with  those 
children." 

FYom  the  Resolution  on  Education 
Adopted  bv  the  Tth  Constltuuonal  Conven- 
tion. hSI.  CIO  The  Teacher  Corps  with  its 
turbulent  legislative  history  has  demon- 
strated that  able  young  Americans  will  ftep 
forward  to  serve  In  the  nation's  poverty 
schools  If  they  are  offered  ImaglnaUve  tram- 
Inc  and  support  'I'he  Corpe  has  already  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  ghetto  school 
education  which  has  enabled  school  systems 
and  local  universities  to  provide  a  practical 
demonstration  of  new  methods  In  instruction 
and  teacher  training  We  In  the  AFL  CIO 
hall  these  efforts  In  this  connection  we  urge 
the  expansion  <■{  teacher  training  programs 
t>j  effectively  upgrade  the  skill*  of  those 
teachers  serving  In  ghetto  school  areas." 

Charles  C<3gen.  president.  Amerlcjin  Fed- 
eration <if  Te:ichers  "The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  reaffirms  Its  long  standing 
support  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Now  that  two 
years  of  successful  practice  In  the  Teacher 
Corps  h.'ts  shown  that  its  Uieory  works,  we 
urge  that  all  teachers  be  given  the  experience 
and  training  that  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  are  now  getting  We  endorse 
an  extended  work-study  progr.im  m  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  schools  of  education  for 
all  teachers  suburban,  ruml.  or  inner-city  " 
Rudolph  Sobernheim.  Chairman  *;ational 
Affairs  Commission.  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee "There  is  one  aspect  of  the  (Teacher 
Corps  I  program  which  is  of  special  Interest 
to  us  The  pr.igram  offers  an  avenue  of 
socially  useful  activity  to  veterans'  who  dur- 
•  Hpir    frm    of    service    In     the    Armed 


need  for  Corpsmen  and  on  .i  timely  baisis, 
so  that  prospective  applicants  can  plan  to 
enroll. 

(News  from  the  National  Education 
Association! 

NEA  Urges  EIxpansion  of  TCAcmai  Corps 

Washington.  DC.  March  13 -The  Na- 
•lonal  Education  Association  today  urged 
expansion  and  extension  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
because  Its  work  has  proven  to  be  es- 
sential in  meeung  the  challenges  of  modern 
.\merlca  " 

■In  the  bnef  i>ertod  of  It*  existence,  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  already  made  .in  Impact 
r.n  .\mencnn  education.  "  wild  Braullo  .Alonso. 
president  of  the  one-mlillon  member  pri)fes- 
sional  '.eachers  organization.  "The  young  peo- 
ple m. olved  fLS  interns,  with  lew  exceptions. 
tiave  brought  new  vitality  to  the  school  sys- 
tems lu  which  they  serve.  "  the  NEA  execu- 
tive said 

The  NEA  has  been  deeply  involved  In  the 
problems  of  children  In  "disadvantaged" 
.irens.  vi-hlch  extend  to  rural  communities. 
regions  which  accommodate  migrant  work- 
ers, niount.iui  pe«jple.  Amencan  Indians,  the 
Spanish-American  in  the  southwest,  as  well 
.IS  lie.uily  urban  commumues.  Alonso  noted. 
The  Teacher  Corps  Is  one  way  in  which  the 
youngsters  In  these  areas  can  be  reached 
effectively,  he  added. 

Referring  to  the  colleges  and  institutions 
which  groom  and  tram  ujmorrow's  teachers. 
Alonso  observed  "Perliaps  more  importantly. 
because  of  the  potentially  far-reaching  effect 
on  teacher  education  institutions,  the  Teach- 
er Corpa  program  has  led  teacher  educators 
to  make  their  curricula  more  meaningful 
more  applicable  to  the  situation  that  a  great- 
er number  of  beginning  teachers  face  in  the 
disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities "  he  said  Some  corpsmen  have  com- 
plained that  their  university  training  has 
not  been  relevant  to  teaching  In  the  ghetto. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  near  death  twice  be- 
cause of  late  lutidmg.  has  mapped  a  plan  to 
bring  stability,  and  has  asked- for  *3i  1  mil- 
lion for  flscil  1969  I  which  begins  July  1. 
1968) 

In  a  seotu.n  on  ghetto  scho<3i8  contained 
m  tlie  recent  report  of  the  National  .\dvl8ory 
Commliaion  on  Civil  Disorders,  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  is  cited  iis  '  a  sound  instru- 
ment "  for  the  major  national  effort  to  at- 
tract to  Uie  teaching  profession  well-qualitied 


Forces  have  had  experience  ns  teiK'hers  in 
vr)Calional  as  well  as  perhaps  in  more  aca- 
demic courses  and  who  liave  absorbed  mod- 
ern teaching  and  training  techniques  In 
view  ol  the  proles&ed  interest  (f  the  Armed 
Forces  in  helping  discharged  members  yf  the 
Armed  Forces  to  find  civilian  Jobs,  there  is 
in  the  Teacher  Corps  an  opportunity  which 
should  not  be  neglected." 
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Mario  Fantml.  Program  Officer.  Public 
Education  Division,  the  Ford  Foundation: 
Some  people  have  said  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  really  ought  to  be  a  new  change  agent. 
Ii  IS  clear  what  they  are  saying.  I  do  know 
that  you  were  given  license  ovit  of  the  need, 
that  you  have  an  image  that  Is  positive,  that 
vou  have  support,  and  that  you  can  translate 
these.  If  you  have  the  strategy.  Into  a  force 
lor  fundamenur-reform.  Or  you  could  suc- 
cumb and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
outdated  system  and  be  swallowed  by  It.  I* 
think  this  is  your  challenge" 

Report  of  the  Task  Force  on -Juvenile  De- 
linquency, President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcenient:  "Programs  such  as  the 
Teacher  Corps  seem  useful  lor  bringing  new 
ideas  and  teaching  methods  into  dlsad- 
v.iiitaged  schools  .  .  We  recommend  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  be  increased  to  an  en- 
•oUment  of  5.000  to  10.000  annually,  and  that 
the  emphasis  be  broadened  to  Include  ancll- 
l;iry  educational  personnel  as  members  of 
Teacher  Corps  teams  " 

Sterling  Tucker.  Executive  Director.  Wash- 
ington Urban  League.  Iiic  :  "Be  assured  of 
our  Interest  In  this  lmporu\nt  program  and 
of  our  determination  to  seek  its  enlargement 
through  channels  open  to  us  " 

Martin  Haberman,  Director  of  Teacher 
IMucatlon  for  Central  Atlantic  Regional  Edu- 
cational Laboratory.  Washington.  DC:  "The 
analysis  that  Teacher  Corps  people  must  fit 
in.  flee  or  fight  is  very  germane.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  develop  a  role  of  teacher, 
somebody  who  works  only  two  oT  three  years 
at  most — perhaps  for  all  teachers.  So  that 
this  Idea  of  fitting  in.  fleeing  or  fighting 
won't  be  relevant." 

Edgar  Fuller.  Executive  Secreuiry.  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers:  "We  did  and 
will  continue  to  cooperate  with  programs 
which  show  the  ability  to  adapt  ihen.selves 
to  a  real  federai-suue-local  partnership  in 
education.  The  Teacher  Corps  did  and  we 
did." 

James  Farmer.  Professor  of  Social  Welfare. 
Lincoln  University.  Former  Director.  CORE: 
•  I  insist  that  we  have  to  know  those  other 
f.ic'ors  which  make  learning  difficult  and 
we  must  innovate  We  must  change  our 
methods  and  offer  techniques  so  that  the 
children  do  learn  This  to  me  is  the  exciting 
thing  about  the  Teacher  Corps.  The  Interns 
very  often  are  living  in  the  communities  and 
are  given,  hopefully,  some  familiarity  with 
the  problems  which  make  learning  difficult 
for  the  children  And  thus  they  are  made 
aware  that  the  same  methods,  the  same  ma- 
terials which  have  proved  effective  with 
white  middle  class  yovngsters  will  not  be 
adequate  for  teaching  youngsters  whose 
irame  ol  relerence  and  his  whole  background 
IS  different.  TeaCfher  Corps  interns  will  in- 
deed know  that  maybe  the  kid  in  the  class 
who  keeps  falling  asleep  is  not  being  Insolent. 
Theyll  ijnow  that  he  didn't  sleep  last  night 
because  the  entire  family  is  crowding  into  a 
one  room  flat  in  a  Harlem.  Or  maybe  the  rats 
were  running  around  that  night.  Or  maybe 
he  cannot  concentrate  because  he  did  not 
have  breakfast.  Perhaps  mama  did  not  get 
home  in  time  to  lix  his  breakfast  or.  worse, 
perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  the  refrig- 
*trat*)r.  if  there  was  a  refrigerator" 

Thomas  Carr.  Director.  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren: The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  fine  means  of 
harnessing  the  idealism  of  an  unusual  group 
of  young  people  It'can  have  a  strong  Impact 
in  the  community  and  In  the  school,  too.  as 
soon  as  the  interns  begin  really  to  teach!  It 
Is  certainly  not  an  effective  large-scale  re- 
cruiting device  (as  has  unfortunately  been 
Implied),  and  in  many  cases  additional  effort 
must  be  made  to  revise  curricula.  However. 
It  s  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  experiment  is 
paying  off,  and  that  It  ought  to  be  continued 
and  expanded." 

Frederick  B.  Routh,  Executive  Director, 
National  Association  of  Intergroup  Relations 
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Officials:  "Both  NAIRO  and  I  are  heariily  in 
favor  of  the  Teacher  Corps  and  will  do  what 
we  can  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers  its   need    for.  additional    funds." 

Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  Corcoran,  Secre- 
tary, National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Churches:  "I  recognize  the  value  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  and  am  anxious  to 
see  It  expanded  to  reach  its  full  potential  W'e 
were  dismayed  to  see  the  attacks  to  which 
it  was  submitted  in  Congress  last  year.  It 
v^dll  have  our  support  when  It  again  is  due 
for  renewed   appropriations." 

James  A.  Hamilton.  Director,  National 
Council  of  Churches:  ""We  are  very  li)tercsted 
in  the  Corps  and  are  anxious  to  .-upport  it 
in  every  way   possible" 

Moe  Hoffman.  Washington  Representa- 
tive. National  Jewish  W'ellare  Board:  'The 
National  Jewish  Weltare  Btxird,  by  resolu- 
tion, has  endorsed  the  Teacher  Ciivps  and 
we   are   actively   supporting    it  " 

Rudolph  T.  Danstedt.  Director.  National 
Association  ol  Social  Workers.  Inc  We  con. 
sider  this  (Teacher  Corps)  program  one  of 
the  truly  Innovative  projects  that  the  Con- 
gress has  initialed." 

Braullo  Alonso.  President.  National  Edu- 
cation Association:  "In  the  brief  period  of 
it£  existence,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  already 
made  an  impact  on  American  education  The 
young  people  involved  as  interns,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  brought  new  vitality  to  the 
school  systems  in  which  they  serv»  Per- 
haps more  importantly,  because  ol  the  po- 
tentially far-reaching  effect  on  teacher  edu- 
cation institutions,  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram has  led  teacher  educators  to  make  their 
curricula  more  meaningful,  more  applicable 
to  the  situation  that  a  great  number  of  be- 
ginning teachers  face  in  the  disadvantaged 
urban  and  rural  communities 

"We  hope  the  Teacher  Corps  will  be  ex- 
panded and  extended,  for  the  successes  thus 
far  prQve  it  to  be  essential  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  modern  America.'" 
Arkansas 
Frank  W.  Smith.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Menifee,  Arkansas:  'Teacher  Corps 
members  arc  getting  a  new  type  of  training 
which  fits  perfectly  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
as  designs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity are  portraying  and  as  the  modern 
educational  practices  determined  the  aca- 
demic and  professional  procedures  necessary 
to  meet  today's  intellectual  and  economic 
needs." 

State  of  Arkansas  Governor's  Council  on 
Childhood  Development:  "The  Arkansas 
Teacher  Corps  program  which  is  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  approved  by 
the  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, directed  by  the  State  College  of  Arkan- 
sas and  functions  in  10  local  school  distncls 
re^jresents  an  impressive  means  of  provid- 
ing specialized  services  to  disadvantage 
children  in  elementary  schools.  Further,  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  i.s  providing  a  sys- 
tematic means  whereby  teacher  training  pro- 
grams can  be  evaluated  and  Important 
changes  can  be  instituted  Tlie  Governor's 
Council  on  Childhood  Development  wishes, 
therefore,  to  endorse  and  support  the  Arkan- 
sas program  liecause  it  has  lai  demonstrated 
that  cooperative  relationships  between  col- 
leges and  local  schools  can  be  established: 
(b)  initiated  change  in  t-eacher  training  pro- 
cedures, and  tc)  emphasized  that  individual 
assistance  will  enable  alsadvantaped  children 
to  realize  sigflnificant  benefits  from  their 
formal  educational  e.>ipencnces  ' 

California 
Laurence  A.  Elrod.  SuperimeiiUenl  (,1 
Schools.  Cutler-OrosI  School  District.  Orosi. 
California;  "I  see  in  the  Teaciier  Corps  an- 
other dimension  added  to  the  district  which 
will  provide  well  trained  teachers  at  the  end 
of  two  years  With  this  additional  manpower 
supplied  by  federal  fund.3,  the  i.iculty  will 
have  more  time  vi  devote  to  im>Kin,it;vp  and 


creative  teaching  experience  to  enhance  the 
<duciition  of  all  kids." 

Florida  * 

John  Beery.  Dean  of  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida: 
"I  leel  that  Teachers  Corps  Is  the  best 
program  I  presently  know  of  to  secure  effec- 
tive and  committed  teachers  for  our  schools 
m  disadvantaged  areas." 

H.  Franklin  Williams.  Dean.  University 
College.  Univeratty  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida,  and  Oliairman.  Economic  Oppor- 
tuniiv  Program '^Ilami.  Florida:  "I  have  been 
aware  of  the  needs  for  special  teacher  skills 
in  schools  In  disadvantaged  areas.  My  con- 
versation with  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  with  the  lacuity  and  master  teachers 
who  work  with  them,  convinces  me  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  offers  one  way  to  get  the 
necessary  skills  to  those  schools.  The  special 
knowledge  of  the  community  and  the  dedica- 
tion which  these  candidates  acquire  must 
cerl:tiniy  enrich  the  educational  re.sources 
ol  this  country" 

Coconut  CJrove  Mir.islerlal  Alliance,  Miami. 
Florida;  Reverend  T.  Wright.  President. 
Father  Theodore  Glb.son.  Secretary:  "We  be- 
lieve the  Teacher  Corps  is  one  of  the  finest 
programs  lor  better  education  that  has  been 
on  tlie  horizon  for  a  pretty  long  time"  i 

James  McKenna.  Principal.  Tucker  Ele- 
mentary School.  Miami.  Florida:  The 
Teacher  Corps  iias  enabled  the  schools  lo 
experiment  and  discover  new  and  more  ap- 
propriate ways  to  instruct  children  who  are 
having  little  success  in  their  academic  ex- 
periences Tiiese  teachers  are  being  properlv 
equipped  with  the  skills  that  are  e.ssential 
for  coping  with  the  learning  disabilities  ol 
our  children.  Not  only  are  they  being  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  to  become  more  effective 
in  their  instructional  programs,  but  they 
are  also  gaining  an  awareness  and  under- 
standing ol  the  environmental  laciors  that 
contribute  to  the  child"s  learning  They  have 
informed  themselves  on  the  problems  they 
think  are  community  and  the  agencies  at- 
tempting to  solve  them.  This  program  has 
given  a  ray  of  hope  that  our  schools  will  have 
more  teachers  with  the  dedication  to  per- 
.severe.  the  skills  to  achieve  success,  and  the 
knowledge  and  desire  to  bring  about 
change." 

Mrs.  Charles  Wiliiams,  Assistant  Principal. 
Booker  T.  Washington  School.  Miami. 
Florida;  "The  Teacher  Corps  Is  a  relatively 
new  program  in  the  United  States  but  "with- 
out a  doubt,  will  have  effectiveness  for  a 
long-range  educational  program  and  long- 
needed  uplift  There  is  no  question  about 
us  value." 

Terence  O'Connor.  Teacher  Corps  Coopdi- 
nalor.  Dade  County  Public  School.  Miami. 
Florida:  'The  carrying  out  of  many  effec- 
tive programs  In  our  schools  in  Dade  County 
would  have  been  Impossible  without  'he 
extra  ;u5sistance  from  t«ams  from  the 
Teaciier  Corps." 

Pianola  Reyes.  Spanish  News  Editor.  Miami. 
Florida:  "The  Teacher  Corps  has  been 
recently  formed  but  in  its  short  life  has 
proven  to  be  a  bridge  of  understanding  be- 
tween cultures  " 

Georgia 
John  W.  Leison,  Superintencftnt.  Atlanta 
Public  Schools.  Atlanta.  Georgia:  "Atlanta 
just  r.m  a  suitistical  analysis  last  spring  on 
the  performance  and  attitudes  of  Teacher 
Corpsmen.  Title  I  teachers  and  regular  class- 
room teachers.  Teacher  Corpsmen  made  tlie 
highest  rating— well  above  any  other  group. 
I  think  this  shows  that  Teacher  Corps  train- 
ing has  significant  bearing  on  the  perform- 
.mce  and  attitudes  of  its  members," 
liaivau 
The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  October  25, 
1967.  Honolulu.  -Hawaii:  "The  idea  for  the 
leacher  Corps  is  i^uttressed  by  records — the 
records  ol  youngsters  who  drop  out  of  school. 
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Uie  recortla  of  police  and  courta.  the  records 
of  ijeneratloii  aft^r  generation  who  retain  a 
place  on  welfare  or  seldom  move  fur  from 
th;it  niche  " 

//Imoi,* 

James  P  Redmond.  Superintendent,  CTvl- 
cago  Pvibllc  SchocLs.  Chicago.  Illinois-  In- 
c^ea^\ng  Df^fgrfgatum  of  Facultfi,  Student.^ 
and  Vitrattnnal  Fducatmi  Programi  "Re- 
cnilting.  F'repariition  and  Early  Development 
of  Teachers  Cooperative  efforts  between 

the  Chicago  Piibllc  Schools  and  tenclipr  prep- 
aration Institutions  should  emphnjilze  In- 
structions r^-enrdlng  the  city  and  Inltl.il  work 
con'act  In  'he  Innerclty  thrnuj^h  student 
teaching,  rooperntlve  w-rlc-study.  Teacher 
Corps    and  .lervtre  as  te.icher  aides  " 

Jerome  S.ichs.  President.  NQrthe:\stern  I!ll- 
rols  State  Chicago.  Illinois  and  Chairman. 
Chlcigo  Tencher  Corps  Consortium  "Chlca- 
Kos  Teacher  Corps  n  six-coIlcge  complex 
coiliiboratlns;  with  Chicago  Public  Schools- 
pools  the  resources  of  the  seven  lastltutlonii 
to  develop  n  common  curriculum  for  Inner- 
city  fch'.oi  teichers  School  personnel,  as  well 
as  fnculty  from  'he  six  universities, 
ci-«per«te  In  planning  courses  which 
are  taught  by  the  best  faculty  avail- 
able from  the  ."tx  colleges  ;ind  other  Chicago 
universities  We  believe  this  experimental 
program  will  uncover  new  ways  to  harness 
Chicago's  tremendous  educational  ;ind  com- 
munity resources  to  the  ^solution  of  ghetto 
Kchool  problems  " 

MLsa  Maude  Carson  Principal  Jensen  Ele- 
mentary School.  Chicago.  Illinois-  '"The 
Teacher  Corps  Is  a  tremendous  way  to  train 
pmspectlve  teachers  It  tikes  mem  away 
!rom  pure  textbook  tralnlne  and  puts  them 
In  live  situations  while  they're  getting  their 
theory  so  that  they  can  apply  ,^nd  or  modify 
the  theory  in  practice  It  Is  not  r^nly  a  time- 
saver  but  a  more  practical  way  to  develop 
teaching  skills  I  feel  that  It  also  plves  the 
school  a  chance  to  use  these  special  people  to 
experiment  with  different  kinds  of  groupings 
such  aa  special  reading  and  special  math 
grotiplngs  It  provides  the  children  in  my 
community  with  an  opportunity  for  orga- 
nized, supervised,  creative  recreational  and 
educational  hours  In  the  commuruty  This 
has  tended  to  link  the  school,  the  parents  and 
the  communUy  more  rli-jsely  I  wish  all  pro- 
spective teachers  could  have  been  through 
such  a  program  " 

Burton  Friedman.  Prlnclpftl.  Oakenwald 
North  EIement;iry  School,  Chicago,  Illinois: 
"Teacher  Corps  has  been  an  asset  in  my 
school  These  are  my  reasons  The  Teacher 
Corps  people  bring  into  the  school  another 
point  of  view  Thev  also  bring  a  fresh  y<Hing 
vitality  •"'<  cvtoihpr  inrg  into  inner  city 
schools  which  was  needed  to  stimulate  some 
teachers  who  had  been  teaching  for  a  long 
pert'xl  i'f  time  and  had  gotten  into  a  sort  of 
doldrum  Helping  to  tram  the  Interns  of  the 
Tea<  bet  Corps,  is  also  helping  the  adminis- 
tration 'o  review  and  where  necess.iry  re- 
vamp ;>r' -grams  .a  my  si-hooi  Teacher  Corps 
aJ«o  invea  an  opportunitv  to  do  extra  things 
such  va  better  tj.i'.ning  for  the  day-to-day 
BUbstllutes  and  supervisory  work  that  would 
not  be  oiherwis*  poesible. 

■  In  my  .^chot-il.  in  my  experience,  the 
Teacher  Corps  team  has  formed  .mother  link 
to  the  comiiiumiy.  For  example  there  has 
been  no  HeiMlitart  program  but  the  Teacher 
Corps  oiuved  lato  ■!  school  pro»{raiu  which 
had  already  beeu  lo&tituUxl  by  peuple  in  the 
comxuomty  ^ut  which  had  uo'triuned  per- 
suQiiei  ITiLs  project  u  iooaied  in  oue  of  the 
low  cost  huosin^j  deveiop<u£at^  in  the  South 
Side  of  Chici^^u  aUJacent  to  Uie  school  The; 
give  tmie  aJMl  t^ie^t  ^^  -.^vu  school  project 
working  with  paxeixta,  .iiul  have  hiid  so  much 
success  that  the  program  is  now  being 
expanded 

Mr».  Hermeee  Rotoerta.  Principal.  Mayo 
Elementary  School.  Chicago  Illinois:  I  be- 
lieve the  Teacher  Corps  Is  »  very  wonderful 


Idea  and  In  my  scho<il  the  Interns  have  per- 
formed well  I  feel  that  Teacher  Corp*  could 
aet  a  new  model  fur  tea<"her  training  that 
would  be  t>eneftciaj  to  nil  teacher  training 
prrxtrams  " 

Citizens  Schools  Conunltt««,  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois The  Cltlswns  ScJiooU  Committee  of 
Chicago  applauds  the  concept  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  the  efforts  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  enrolled  In  It  Bv  working 
bt  th  in  a  school  and  in  that  section  i-f  the 
Inner-clty  where  It  Is  located,  a  Corpsman  Is 
able  to  etiect  th,»t  mutual  understanding  and 
intercommunication  which  Is  essential  to 
the  task  of  arousing  and  sustaining  a  pupil's 
desire  and  ability  to  learn  \  college  gradviat*' 
who  vilunt,irtly  .issumes  this  difficult,  time- 
consuming,  poorly  paid  task  Is  performing  a 
very   ..iluable  .-iervice  ' 

Indiana 

Donald  Dake  Assistant  i- uperintendent  of 
Schools,  South  Bend.  Indiana  I  think  the 
quality  of  the  interns  is  outBtanduig  They 
are  extremely  interested,  m  the  students,  the 
instruction  and  the  community  life.  They 
have  been  able  to  do  things  In  the  com- 
munity that  teachers  have  not  had  the  time 
to  do.  We  have  teachers  who  have  taught  lu 
these  schools  for  years  and  they  are  now 
saying.  'We  thought  we  knew  huw  to  leach 
but  we  don't  know  how  to  leach  mner-clty 
children  '  I  think  the  Teacher  Cort*  concept 
IS  a  way  to  make  an  Impact  on  this  problem" 

Daniel  McUevltt.  Indiana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  The  Teacher  Corps 
hasn't  really  Idectined  anything  new  lu  the 
way  of  problt-ma  However  it  has  identitled 
some  iuccesiilul  inelhiHla  and  approaches 
that  probably  should  be  studied  and  attempts 
should  tie  made  to  Incorporate  these  into 
r(>gular  ie.icher  training  programs  As  an 
example,  all  secondary  teachers,  regardless 
of  t.^ie  bpeciaiity.  should  have  a  backgound 
la  Liajiic  reading  teciiuicjuee.  inanv  t^'I  which 
the  Corps   has  fouud  successful." 

Kentucky 

James  Cawood.  Superintendent  of  Sichools. 
Harlan  County  Kentucky:  'l  think  the 
Teacher  Corpsmen  have  been  inobt  helpiul 
and  have  served  la  t.ie  deprived  areas  very 
well.  They  are  a  dedicated  group  and  have 
been  willing  to  help  and  work  in  any  area  in 
which  they  can  be  helpful,  lu  the  lunchroona. 
cla&iiruoiii,  and  lu  the  coninaunlty  i^ey  are 
quite  (in  enrichment  to  the  community.  I 
have  had  no  report  of  any  conflict  and  we 
have  had  three  groups  up  here.  'This  is  better 
than  many  government  program-s  It  La  a  well 
accepted  program  by  the  teachers,  tlie  stu- 
dents, the  ionunuuuy.  the  Bo*ird  of  Educa- 
tion and  myself.  It  ijs  a  very  tine  pro^Tam. 
It  points  the  way  for  education  to  belter 
itself  by  allowing  trainees  t.j  earn  while  they 
learn.  The  state  should  try  to  initiate  a 
iirogram  similar  to  Teacher  Corp*  It  Is  a  very 
hne  program.  ■ 

Jack  M.  Melsburg.  AdministraUve  Assistant 
fjr  InsLrucUun.  Louisville  Public  SchfX)l«, 
Louisville.  Kentucky.  The  Teaciier  Corps  is 
a  spleudul  Idea!  It  has  helped  ti>  bring  on  a 
ne*  era  of  cooperation  between  the  college 
campus  and  the  public  siitiool  system  which 
Is  mutually  advantageous.  In  fact  It  Is  dif- 
ficult tu  decide  who  benehts  must  the 
Corpsuien.  the  cooperating  teachers,  the 
supervisory  stall  of  the  solio<.>l  system,  the 
college  aeptkrtmeuts  ul  education,  or  the 
cuUdren  I  suspect  it  is  ail  kU  these,  equally. 
We  are  enthusiastic  uuout  conunuing  the 
program   ' 

Mrs  Carrie  Smith.  Principal.  Perry  Ele- 
mentary School.  LoulsviUe.  Keutiuky  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  ihe  Teacher  Corps  team 
in  the  building  They  are  a  help  to  the 
children  particularly  in  the  disadvantaged 
area  I'he  teams  are  energetic  and  coopera- 
tive and  helpful  to  the  teacher  and  children. 
Everything  I  know  of  tiiese  people  is  to  their 
credit    I  do  hope  that  U>ls  progriun  will  be 


conilmicd  The  Corpemen  are  a  help  and 
inspire  the  people  in  the  community.  They 
present  a  g  xxl  linage  .  .  what  we  need 
They  have  leadership  and  we  hope  Sfwie  of 
them  will  stay  here  In  IjOidavlUe.  They  axe 
really  a  credit  and  I  do  hope  the  program 
will  last  for  a  h-ng.  long  time." 

Owen  B  limlth.  Principal,  Johnson  School. 
Lexington.  Kentucky  "It  Is  a  big  help  In  the 
school  system  It  glvee  the  Uds  Individual 
help  It  provides  nKjre  personnel  In  the 
schools  so  each  teacher  has  more  time  to 
devote  to  such  small  groups  as  reading 
groiipe.  The  Teacher  Corpsmen  can  teach 
one  reatUng  group  v.hlle  the  teacher  works 
with  another  The  program  has  been  a  help 
and  should  bo  continued." 
'  Lovisiana 

C.i>l  J  Dolce.  Superintendent,  New  Or- 
leans Public  Schools,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana: The  Teacher  Corps  e.lort  In  New 
Orleans  Public  Schools  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful one  Activities  engendered  by  the 
Teacher  Corps  are  providing  the  seeds  for 
long  overdue  and.  hopefully,  more  success- 
ful educational  Interventions.  We  look  for- 
ward to  continuation  of  this  project" 

Jof  I  Giarrusso.  Superintendent  of  Police, 
No."  Orleans.  Louisiana  "Credit  for  the  suc- 
cess ut  the  community  relations  program  at 
Gerttown  should  be  given  to  you  and  the 
nuuiy  othtr  (Te.icher  Corps i  i>€ople  who 
have  workeo  so  dUlgently  on  this  project. 
We  all  have  a  unity  cf  purpose  In  mind  and 
that  Is  to  Improve  cindltons  In  tliese  under- 
privileged areas." 

Midi  igan 

Norman  Dr.achfer.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Detroit.  Mlclilgan:  "Despite  tlie 
uau.U  problems  of  organization  and  program 
occurring  In  any  scliooUunlverslty  coopera- 
tive \enture.  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  is  jirovlng  eilecUve  both 
as  a  way  of  preparing  teachers  and  recruit- 
ing teachers  for  the  liiner-clty. 

The  on-the-job  training  has  Included  a 
variety  of  experiences  which  appear  to  have 
been  pnxlucuve  for  school  and  children  as 
well  as  a  part  of  the  training  process.  Those 
experiences  have  ranged  from  the  establish- 
ment of  alter  school  activities  such  as  cook- 
ing, art.  drama,  diinclng.  negro  history,  bas- 
ketball and  travel  clubs,  to  working  with  the 
Community  i.>  .set  up  a  pre-school  hour 
during  the  day  where  mothers  can  partici- 
pate In  a  parent  education  program  with 
their  children,  to  oUier  kinds  of  community 
.uiiiou  such  aa  successfully  petitioning  Parks 
and  Ilecreatlon  to  open  a  local  facility  on 
fc>aturday  and  Sunday.  In  addition.  Corps- 
men  have  tutored  IndlvlduaJa  in  small 
groups.  The  principal  at  Northern  credits  s 
career  conlerence  with  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  college-t>ound  students  at  that  school. 
Corpsmen  have  conducted  classes  and  In  at 
least  one  school  they  have  established  a 
materials  center  where,  under  the  direction 
of  Uie  team  leader  and  the  school  consultant, 
liiey  are  actually  developing  and  preparing 
materials  to  be  used  by  teachers  In  that 
schixd.  Prom  all  Indications.  Including  the 
evaluations  of  principals  and  our  own  con- 
sultant, these  activities  axe  of  great  value  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Corpsmen.  even  as 
they  bear  fruit  to  the  school  system.  Twenty 
Corpsmen  began  in  September  1966  with  four 
team  leaders  asBlgned  from  the  teaching 
slaH  of  the  school  system.  A  second  cycle  of 
nineteen  Corpsmen  and  four  team  leaders 
began  m  September  1967.  Twelve  of  the  first 
twenty  reoxain  aixl  ail  have  agreed  to  teach 
Ln  Detroit  next  fall.  Ot  the  nineteen  in  the 
seconi  cycle,  sixteen  are  still  with  us,  most 
ol  whom  have  Indicated  a  desire  to  remain 
In  the  Inner-city. 

J.  Wiimer  Menge,  Dean.  College  of  Educa- 
tion. Wayne  State  University.  Detroit, 
Michigan:  The  College  of  Education  at 
Wayns  State  University  Is  exceptionally 
pleased  to  conduct  a  Teacher  Corps  program 


( 


in  this  community.  We  are  in  our  second 
year  of  operation,  and  have  62  Interns  In  the 
held.  The  Teacher  Corps  Is  one  of  the  most 
realistic  and  relevant  approaches  to  prepar- 
ing urban  te.ichers  and  In  serving  dlsadvan- 
t-.ged  children  .-.t  the  same  time.  The  Impact 
oil  the  colleire  is  po.silive  and  Is  infusing 
o'vngcE  In  our  rif:u'i»r  teacher  preparation 
program.  We  are  e.'-peclally  supportive  of  the 
close  working  relationship  between  the  col- 
ici;e  and  (ooperi'niij  school  systems  In  the 
l.rocrani," 

Edward  Fort.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
I.ikster,  Michigan:  'The  loam  ot  Teacher 
C  .rps  [peciahsts  %vh,ch  is  operating  in  tlie 
Inkster.  Michigan,  school  system  at  Carver 
i:i?ment.iry  School,  has  rendered  a  singularly 
siu-nlhcant  service.  Not  only  has  Us  Involve- 
ment made  a  discernible  difference  In  the 
lives  of  youngsters  with  whom  the  team  is 
worklng.but  Its  liaison  with  parents  has  re- 
sulted in  increaf.ed  open  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  home  and  school.  Teacher 
Ccrps  must  not  only  be  retained,  but 
(•\.\t  inded." 

R    Clayton  Jones,  Assistant  Executive  Di- 
rector        PonUac       Housing       Commission, 
Pontlac.    Michigan:    "I   believe   the   Teacher 
Corps     can     and     will     play     an     Important 
role  in  developing  communications  channels 
between  the  parents  and  the  teachers,  espe- 
cially  In   the   area  of  minority  group  prob- 
lems. During  recent  discussions  held  relative 
to  thls'area.  it  became  quite  clear  that  many 
teachers  were  actually  Isolated  and  Insulated 
as    far    as    understanding    the    problems    of 
minority  group  students.  The  Teacher  Corps 
can  serve  as  an  In-servlce  training  program 
to  sensitize  teachers  to  these  problem  areas." 
B    C    'VanKoughnatt.   Teacher   Corps   Co- 
ordinator. Pontlac.  Michigan:  "The  five  teams 
of  Teacher  Corps  interns  in  Pontlac,  Michigan 
have  contributed  to  the  educational  program 
of  our  schools.  We  are  Interested  in  the  con- 
tinuation, and  expansion  of  a  Teacher  Corps 
program.  The  Immediate  benefits  are  equally 
divided  between  help  given  students  and  the 
liaison  between  school  and  community." 
Aftnncsoto 
John  B.   Davis.  Jr.,  Superintendent,  Min- 
neapolis  Public   Schools.   Minneapolis,   Min- 
nesota:   "As    the   superintendent   of   schools 
In   Worcester,    Massachusetts   and   more   re- 
cently the  superintendent  in  Minneapolis,  I 
can  report  an  early  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  as  an  agent  for  unify- 
ing the  efforts  of  local  school  districts,  teach- 
er  training   colleges,   deprived    communities 
and  concerned  and  competent  young  adults 
Into  a  combined  attack  upon  the  problems  of 
pcnerty    through   education    ...    It    Is   our 
earnest  hope  that  more  adequate  appropria- 
tions   by    the    present    Congress    will    make 
possible   a  realization   of   the   potential   role 
Teacher  Corps  can  play  In  effecting  an  im- 
provement In  educational   opportunities  for 
all  American  children." 

Larry  E.  Harris,  Director.  Urban  Coalition 
of  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota: 
"You  can  be  assured  that  •we  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  people  of  our 
community  become  more  aware  of  this  ex- 
cellent (Teacher  Corps)  program  and  to 
provide  whatever  support  we  can." 
MississTppi 
Carl  Loftln,  Superintendent,  Marion  Coun- 
ty Schools.  Columbia,  Mississippi:  "The 
Teacher  Corps  is  a  very  good  program  and 
I  personally  would  like  to  see  it  set  up  per- 
manently for  training  future  teachers." 

Sam  Splnks,  Superintendent,  Hattiesburg 
Public  Schools,  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi: 
'The  use  of  the  'team  approach'  has  been  an 
excellent  way  of  beginning  Integration  of 
faculty.  Acceptance  by  a  small  group  and  a 
limited  number  of  schools  has  spread  over 
the  entire  system." 

Nebraska 
Howard      Moeckel.      Superintendent      of 
Schools,   Winnebago,  Nebraska:   "Two  years 


of  actual  experience  should  plve  uucrn.>;  a 
professional  sense  of  competence  In  handllnit 
the  unique  and  recurring  situations  lu 
schools  In  problem  areas" 

James  Clsar.  Principal,  Howard  Kennedy 
School.  Omaha,  Nebraska:  "I  would  like  to 
see  the  Teacher  Corps  become  a  permanent 
service  supported  by  the  local  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  type  of  service  training  l.s  nn 
a.sset  to  our  school  imd  community  us  well 
as  to  the  Individual  Intern  who,  because  cl 
this  experience,  v. HI  have  a  iiu;re  thorough 
back£;round  and  understandlnit  o!  the  prob- 
lems e.'^lstlng  in  poverty  areas." 
New  Yo'k 
Joteph  Manch.  Saperint;n.'ieiit .  llulia'.o 
Public  Schools    Bullalo,  New  York: 

"The  Bullalo  Public  Schools  luis  !i  id  an 
excDllent  experience  with  tlie  Teacher  Corps 
over  the  past  two  years.  T  he  jjrogram  h.is 
provided  our  rchools  with  a  lashly  innova- 
tive service  of  great  value  to  boih  i.inci-city 
pupils  and  teachers. 

"Aside  from  the  value  ol  haviiiiJ  'Teacher 
Corps  teams  operating  in  tlie  schools,  the 
program  offers  axi  opportunity,  lor  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  College  at  Bullalo.  This  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  Bullalo  Public 
Schools  and  the  college.  The  Innovative  prac- 
tices which  were  initiated  and  c.irned  out  by 
the  Corps  In  cooperation  with  Die  schools  has 
provided  new  educational  procedures  which 
are  being  added  to  our  existing  protiatn. 

"In  conclusion,  we  are  extremely  pic.ised 
with  all  aspects  of  our  experience  with  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Because  of  our  satisfaction  we 
are  eager  to  participate  in  another  cycle  ot 
the  program  and  are  prepared  to  offer  fullest 
cooperation  In  assuring  its  success." 

Bernard  E.  Donovan,  Sui>erlntendciit  of 
Schools,  New  York  City,  New  York: 

"Our  experience  this  year  already  indi- 
cates that  the  interns  constitute  a  valuable 
»  resource  for  the  enrichment  ol  education,  and 
that  the  training  received  by  Teacher  Corps 
interns  Is  extremely  valuable  in  enabling 
them  to  better  cope  with  the  problems  ol 
teaching  disadvantaged  children.  Also  our 
school  system  Is  being  provided  with  a  reser- 
voir of  additional  teachers." 

North  Carolina 
Paul   Buchanan.   Superintendent,  J:tckson 
County  Schools.  Sylva,  North  Carolina: 

"It's  as  though  Teacher  Corps  \\ere  de- 
signed especially  for  Canada  Township." 

J.  H.  Melton.  Superintendent.  Haywood 
County  School  System,  WaynesviUe,  North 
Carolina: 

"The  Teacher  Corps  is  an  excellent  example 
of  local,  state,  and  federal  cooperation  in  a 
critical  area  of  our  society.  This  program  Is 
having  a  profound  Influence  on  the  profes- 
sion in  the  form  of  changes  in  teacher  certifi- 
cation, techniques  and  methods;  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  a  teacher;  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  teacher  to  the  community  and  its 
problems.  Too  long  have  "e  uttered  pious 
words  about  the  child-centeredischool  and 
the  community-minded  teacher  while  both 
drifted  farther  away  from  reality.  Corpsmen 
are  bringing  us  back  to  the  needs  of  children 
and  the  real  problems  cf  our  communities  " 
Mrs.  Gertie  Moss.  Principal.  Canada  Town- 
ship. Canada,  North  Carolina: 

"For  the  first  time,  the  chlldi-en  and  their 
parents  feel  like  they  are  really  people.  We 
have  all  begun  to  hold  our  heads  a  -ii'ale 
higher  because  CAP,  VISTA,  and  the  Teacher 
Corpis,  have  come  Into  our  community  to 
help  us." 

Ohio 

Paul  W.  Brlggs,  Superintendent.  Cleveland 
Public  Schools,  Cleveland.  Ohio:  "The  Teach- 
er Corps  has  provided  a  useful  service  In 
Cleveland's  central  city  schools  and  their 
neighborhoods.  Bright,  able,  and  committed. 
Cleveland's  Corpsmen  have  not  only  done 
their  Jobs  well  In  the  schools  but  they  have 
also  involved  themselves  with  the  community 


iiLjeiuies  ol  Greater  Cleveland.  Their  activities 
Include  tutoring  and  counseling  at  the  Bell 
Center  In  Houith,  working  with  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  drop-outs  to  help  them 
stay  on  the  job.  developing  special  r(  ading 
classes  for  Central  and  GlenvUle  ycAitli, 
teaching  at  Cleveland's  Adult  Education 
Center. 

■I  b,-licve  that  C  >rps:nen  will  be  better 
inner-city  srhool  ttachcrs  because  of  their 
extended  Work-study  internship  which  com- 
bine!: university  .Mudy  with  ai  tual  work  in 
cltv  schools  and  coninnmitles.  The  Corps  i.s 
particularly  useful  to  tis  because  we  are 
training  people  to  work  with  the  liisad- 
vaniaf-'cd." 

Orrgon 

WlUarJ  Fletcher.  Teacher  C.xps  Coordma- 
t.  r.  .'i-hool  iJiutrlct  rl.  Portland.,  Orei-on: 
'  I  oeal  recrultivjcnt  has  shown  that  we  have 
fine  local  resources.  The  caliber  of  this  year's 

'Tcn'jher  C..r!):^  recruits  leaves  nolhln;^  to  bo 
lie.-ired." 

!'•  nn'Sjlva'i'^a 

Mark  n.  Shedcl,  .Superintendent.  S 'hool 
District  ol  Phl!adel()hla,  Pennsylvania;  "Slm- 
j)le  E^^atistics  indicate  that  our  response  to 
the  iiceds  of  iirbim.  and  particularly  Inner- 
city,  children  and  youth  have  a  long  uay 
to'i'o.  Quick  'glmlcky'  responses  and  jiro- 
irrams  have  not  effected  .'ittnificant  re.'^ulus 
111  our  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  lunc- 
tioninu  of  the  schools  which  should  .serve 
these  children  If  anything  they  have  only 
reaffirmed  the  central  .--ivrnihcance  of  the 
teacher  and  his  approach.  At  a  time  v.  hen 
teacher  unions  s|>eak  ir.orc  and  more  .  f 
tiie  impossibility  of  the  task,  tlie  'Teacher 
Curps  has  resixmded  with  |>owerful  and 
liopelul  (HUcrnatives  within  Philadelphia 
tcho.^13. 

'  1  have  been  Impressed.  Indeed,  personally 
revitalised,  by  the  sjnrlt  of  c<jinmitment  t-j 
urban  children  which  Teacher  C-rps  mem- 
bers bnng  with  them — a  f;)irit  concretized 
In  a  storefront  community  center  .•rcrving 
tlie  young  peojilo  of  one  of  cur  most  troubled 
high  sch<X)ls,  In  a  mobile  b-iokstore  servins; 
the  North  Philadelphia  community  which 
liichs  a  single  bookstore;  in  the  study  centers 
conducted  in  lour  homes  within  an  eletnen- 
t.iry  school  neighborhood;  In  a  drop-out 
program  organ. zed  In  coUalxiration  -with  the 
'Temple  University  Mental  Health  Center. 

"Teacher  Cirps  members  have  explored 
and  discovered  new  ways  to  re;u;h  children. 
The\  have  accomplished.  ;n  many  seixxjir,, 
a  new  oneness  o:  purpose  between  teachers, 
parent^,  and  children.  Their  .achievements 
are  real  and  ."^olid.  But  It  is  their  procers 
which  counts.  It  is  a  process  which  is  con- 
trlbutihi;  to  a  crowini.;  conviction  that  the 
emergence  of  a  new  school  s.vstem  within  our 
city  is  not  a  lost  dream,  but  a  pisslbili'v.  " 
Sidney  P  Marland.  Jr.,  Superintendent. 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools.  Pittsbureh,  Penii- 
."Vlvania:  "The  Teacher  Corps  is  d.jlng  an 
excellent  Job  in  training  your  people  as 
teachers  to  understand  the  problems  o!  chil- 
dren and  their  p.irents  m  a  deprived  coai- 
niunity.  Tnc  nciuhijorhcod  school  laboralLry 
1.=;  providing  experiences  deEigncd  to  fjftcr 
community  involvement.  In  addition  strategy 
of  leachln":^  are  b.ised  upan  the  problems 
presented. 

"Our  procram  has  an  excellent  backu'round 
of  university  work  in  the  cycle  ol  human 
growth,  development  and  learning.  Sociology 
and  economic  understanding  are  vital  to  our 
training  of  the  c:jrps  interns. 

"The  first  cycle  interns  are  really  be_'in- 
ning  to  find  the  'feel'  for  full-time  teaching." 
Marcus  F'jsler,  Principal,  Simon  Gratz 
School.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  "At 
Simon  Gratz  High  School,  which  Is  in  the 
heart  of  the  pocket  of  poverty,  a  disad- 
vantaged community  has  great  neea  of 
teachers  who  have  an  understanding  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  of  the  community.  The 
Teacher  Corps  has  demonstrated  proficiency 
in   both.   In  a  recent  mobilizaUon  of  com- 
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m'lt'.HV  support  f'T  '-he  expansion  oi 
hl«h  M-h.xil  the  teacher  Corps  played  a 
pp.mliient  p^rt  in  bringing  to  the  .itten- 
tion  cf  the  public  the  disadvantaged  that 
pl«ue  our  city  The  situation  of  overcrowd- 
i  t'  1  IS  lor  11  number  of  years,  denied  our 
.sfuleiita  maximum  intelligent  fulflUment 
TJie  Teacher  Corps  has  also  helped  to  cure 
this  situation  " 

Leo$  Osview  Assistant  Dean.  College  of 
Education.  Temple  University.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylv,inla  Temple  University  s  College 
(.f  Kducailnn  is  now  oper:itlng  some  22  co- 
i.pfr.itive  programs  with  the  Philadelphia 
s.  h.x-l  District  In  our  judgment.  Teacher 
Corps  IS  nuite  probablv  the  most  significant 
of  these  for  several  basic  rea6«->ns  One  Is 
lh:\t  TeATher  Corps'  pi  inning  4id  work  ex- 
perie:ices  iire  contributing  new.  t-xcltlng  and 
effective  ideas  to  uur  entire  teacher  educa- 
tl.in  program  The  second  I?  we  are  really 
prop.trlng—  for  the  tirst  time— toach'^rs  who 
are  speci  illsts  in  teaching  children  from  the 
urban  ghettos.  Th^  third  is  that  our  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  school  district  and 
conmuinltv  people  have  been  greatly 
Btrengtheued  A  fourth  Is  that  Corpsmen 
euccfss  has  chatted  the  attitudes  of  Phila- 
delphia from  hostile  U)  supportive,  not  only 
for  Teacher  Corps  but  tor  many  other  pro- 
grams as  well  We  hope  that  Te.icher  Corps 
In  .'ome  form  or  another  becomes  ii  perma- 
nent Institution." 

Puerto  B\co 
Juan  Annonlo  Otero  Colon.  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  TorreclUa*  ParceUis.  J^yrcjvls. 
Puerto  Rico;  There  Is  a  favorable  attitude 
of  Cqrpsmen  toward  their  work  and  toward 
schtx>l  They  have  felt  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing out  projects  le.idlng  up  to  improve  tJie 
teaching-learning  situation  and  the  relation- 
ships' between  teachers,  directors,  students, 
and  community  " 

Rtiodc  liland 
■  Charles  O'Connor.  Superintendent.  Provi- 
dence Public  Schools.  Provuience.  Rhode 
Island.  "I  feel  that  the  Teacher  Ccrps  has 
been  of  InestimabU  value  to  the  Providence 
Scho<.-l  Department  In  achieving  its  goal  of 
clty-wlde  mtcgratu  n  Through  the  cix>per- 
atlon  of  I  he  Teacher  Corps  personnel,  we 
have  been  able  lo  reduce  class  size  In  the 
ghetto  schools  of  the  city  and  to  achieve  a 
degree  ol  mediation  never  before  trlectln  this 
system." 

Tennessee 

Tipton  Estep.  Superintendent.  Carter 
County  Schools,  Ellrabethton.  Tennessee: 
■  We  were  skeptical  of  Teacher  Corps  at  first. 
but  now  that  we  have  learned  what  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  they  .ire  making  to 
our  school  system  we  wouldn  t  know  what 
to  do  without  them.  Some  of  the  contribti- 
tions  which  ccme  to  mind  are  First,  they're 
pro. iding  tutorial  assistance  fcr  some  of  our 
must  disadvantaged  pupils  Secondly,  they're 
helping  to  reduce  the  leacher-pupU  ratio  in 
some  of  our  most  overcrowded  schools 
Thirdly  thev  re  operating  community  centers 
in  our  cuuptv  And  U\st  they're  finally  get- 
ting ^arenOE  involved  in  an  adult  basic  edu- 
catiC'h  program  which  we  feel  will  be  of 
value  to  the  total  school  system 

Robert  Qrlndstarr.  Principal.  Pine  Grove 
School,  Hampton.  Tennessee  I  didn  t  want 
anything  to  do  with  the  Teacher  Corps  when 
It  r>rst  came  here  .As  you  know.  I  have  the 
most  unusual  school  In  this  county.  23  stu- 
dents, grades  one  through  eight  and  no  mc^d- 
ern  facilities  Well,  after  a  while  I  gave  your 
intern  a  chance  to  do  something  No*  he  has 
actually  taker,  four  of  the  grades  and  is  teach- 
ing them  some  modern  stuff  His  influence  In 
the  cominunitv  ha.s  helped  the  parents  a 
lot  They  flnaily  started  to  be  interested  m 
our  program  .%nd  to  make  demands  on  the 
sch.M_,l  system  I  think  he  Is  a  great  asset  to 
our  total  program 

Everett  OlUey.  Principal.  Bernard  School. 
Johnson   City.   Tenne&see.      I   would   like   to 


>f    the    Teacher 
did  before  they 


say  .Amen'  to  the  pral-ses 
Corps  I  don't  know  what  I 
came  to  my  si-hocl  and  this  community  But 
I  guess  now  I  would  have  to  ck>Be  the  d.iors 
If  they  left  We  can  see  many  innovktlons 
taking  place  is  a  result  of  Teacher  C'.rpsmen 
here  Ira  Just'  happy  to  be  assocluted  with 
then'  " 

William  Hunt.  Superintendent.  Washington 
County  Schools.  Jone8b<jro.  Tennessee-     The 
Teacher  Corps  Is  really  doing  more   than   It 
•.vas  expected  to  do   In  nddr.lon  to  providing 
;  <me    much    needt^    nsslstince    In    our    dls- 
.iJv^nt.iged   <^choo!s.   Corpsmen   ure   bringing 
abiut  change  In  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
many    traditional    teachers.  They    .ire   doing 
extensive    re<«nrch    and    service    to    help    tw 
know  more  about  the  problems  of  the  people 
inVit"'  community.  1  just  wnuldtlt  see  how 
we  C!>uld  get  lulling  without  therri  nuw  " 
Tcxn  s 
Keith  H    Ftrrell    Te.icher  C^rps  Coordina- 
tor.   El    P.iso    Independent    School    District. 
El  Paso.  Texa4       Our  Teacher  Corps  members 
c  irt  of   madei   life   worth   while   In   a   school 
where  all  nf  t»s  work  extra  hard  M  make  that 
extra  mc.isur*  of  progress  with  children  who 
have  so  f  ir  tj  go  to  make  It  to  equal  footing 
with  other  vaung  people  in  our  society.  We 
think  i:  t.iket  a  little  more  of  everything  In 
our  school  t<->ido  the  Job  .        and  most  of  all 
a  little  morel  nf   pupil  personnel  services  as 
•Veil  as  the  elttended  Instruction  " 

RiKlolfo  A  (le  li  Oirz-^.  Superintendent. 
Rio  Orande  City  Consolidated  ISO.  Rio 
Grande  Cltv.  Texas  "Prom  the  purely  educa- 
tional  point  of  view,  the  Teacher  Corps.  In 
my  opinion.  Is  the  best  that  Washington  has 
romc  u;>  with  " 

A  migrant  parent.  Ben-Bolt  Pallto-Blanco 
Srhoo;  District,  Ben-Bolt.  Texas:  "These 
peipte  have. done  more  for  our  kld.»  thnn  we 
hav^done  When  they  re  gone,  it  will  all  stop 
unless  we  st.^rt  helping  now  so  we  can  do  It 
al^whcn  they  leave" 

Virginia 
S.    B     McMullen.    Member    of    Executive 
Committee    PTA.    Gloucester,   Virginia:     "We 
wish  that  a  Te.icher  C^rps  team  could  remain 
with  us  forever  '• 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prf.sidtnt.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  ciuonim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk   proceeded   to  call 
ruU. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pro.sident.  I 
unaiumous  consent  that  the  order 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the 

a.sk 
for 


FUNERAL  riEKVICKS  1  OH   DH 
.    MARTIN   LUTHER   KING 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  durint;  the 
most  impressive  services  yesterday  at  the 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  m  Atlanta.  Ga  , 
for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Km'.:,  and  then 
the  long  march  to  Morehouse  College. 
where  the  afternoon  .services  were  held, 
and  the  very  impresMve  services  which 
took  place  there,  a  nimiber  of  things  were 
.^aid  which  would  be  very  worthwhile  to 
have  before  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
impressive  statement  by  the  mentor  of 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  who  w.a5  Dr  L. 
Harold  DeWolfe.  dean  of  Wesiey  Theo- 
logical'Seminary,  which  was  made  as  a 
tribute,  at  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church. 
together  with  the  eulogy  dehvertxi  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Mays,  retired  president  of 
Morehou.-e  College,  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

The  Iribute  by  Dr.  L   Harold  De  Wolfe 

This  IS  our  prayer  Grant  us  thy  gracious 
benediction. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  teach  Martin  Luther 
King,  to  inarch  with  him  In  Missi.ssippi, 
agonize  and  pray  with  him  In  the  nildst  of 
the  worst  violence  at  St.  Augustine  to  spend 
many  hours  counseling  with  him.  lo  go 
through  LTeat  volumes  of  his  fxrivate  pipers 
organizing  them,  W  spend  in.iny  d  lys  and 
ulghls  In  his  home.  I  know  the  Innermost 
thoughts  of  this  man  as  deeply  as  I  know 
th.it  of  any  man  on  e.irth  It  h.is  been  the 
highest  privilege  of  my  life,  tlus  personal 
friendship 

Martin  Lu'her  King  spoke  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels.  Now  those  elo- 
(|uent  lips  tyc  .silllcd  His  knowledge  ranged 
widely  and  his  prophetic  w,  usdoni  penetrated 
deeply  Into  human  aifalrs  Now  tluit  knowl- 
edge and  that  wisdom  have  been  transcended 
.13  he  shares  m  the  divine  wisdom  o!  eternity. 

LIGHTHOUSE    OP     HOPE 

The  Apostle  Paul  has  told  us  that  when 
all  other  experiences  and  virtues  of  human- 
ity have  been  left  behind,  f.dth,  hope  and 
love  remiiin  But  the  greatest  of  these  is  love, 
Martin  exemplliled  all  three  In  the  rarest 
intensity.  Amid  t!ie  tempestuous  se.is  and 
treacherous  storms  of  injustice,  h  ite  and  vio- 
lence which  threatened  the  very  life  of  man- 
kind, his  faith  was  a  solid,  immovable  rock. 
He  received  hundreds  of  threats  upon  his 
life,  yet  for  13  years  he  w,\lked  among  them 
unafraid.  His  single  tununitmcnt  wis  to  do 
God's  vi-lU  for  Him;  his  trust  was  m  God 
ilone. 

On  th.1t  rock  of  f.dth  God  r.ilscd  in  him  a 
lighthouse  of  hope.  No  white  backlash  nor 
black  backlash  nor  massive  indifference 
could  cause  him  to  despair  He  drc.uned  a 
dre.un  oi  world  brotherhood  and  unlike  most 
of  us  he  gave  himself  absolutely  to  work  for 
the  fulfillment  of  this  inspired  hope,  in  that 
lighthouse  of  hope  God  liL'hted  lu  Martin  a 
t.jrch  of  love.  He  loved  all  men.  Even  the 
hate-hlled  foe  of  all  he  represented  he  tried 
sympathetically  U^  understand. 

He  sought  to  relieve  the  slavery  oi  the  op- 
pressors as  well  as  that  of  the  oppressed. 
While  overborne  by  incredible  pressures  upon 
his  time  jnd  energy  he  yet  had  time  to 
bring  ciimfurt  and  counsel  to  a  bereaved  boy 
he  had  never  seen  betore  or  to  park  a  c.ir 
f.ir-a  cii!iiu=cd  woman  who  was  a  complete 
--.trangcr. 

What  a  legacy  of  li>ve  is  left  to  his  falth- 
itil  and  gilted  wile  and  these  four  dear  chil- 
dren. I  hey  now  sliare  his  dream,  his  faith, 
hope  and  love.  I'hey  and  the  faithful  little 
band  of  nonviolent  crusaders  who  have  been 
unfailingly  with  him  from  Montgomery  all 
the  way  U)  Memphis.  They  are  t<;o  few.  they 
who  have  already  made  such  a  costly 
s.icrlfice. 

It  is  now  for  us,  all  the  millions  of  the 
living  who  care,  to  take  up  his  torch  of  love. 
It  Is  for  us  to  finish  his  work,  to  end  the 
awful  destruction  m  Vietnam,  to  ri-iot  out 
every  trace  of  race  prejudice  from  our  lives, 
to  bring  the  massive  powers  of  tlils  nation 
to  aid  the  oppressed  and  to  heal  the  hate- 
sc.ired  world. 

God  rest  your  soul,  dear  Martin  'Vou  ha\e 
Sought  the  gijod  fight  'iTou  have  timshed 
yiiur  course  You  have  kept  the  faith  Your.-i 
is  njw  the  triumphant  crown  of  righteous- 
ness Your  dream  Is  now  ours  May  God  niiike 
us  worthy  and  able  to  carry  your  torch  of 
love   and   march   on   to   brotherhood    Amen. 

The  Etn,ocY 

Members  of  the  bereaved  family,  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  world,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

To  your  great  delight  I  m  cutting  about 
five  minutes  off  of  this  eulogy. 


K 


To  be  honored  by  being  requested  lo  give 
the  eulogy  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  is  like  afcking  one  to  eulogize 
his  deceased  son.  ao  c:  i.se  and  so  precious 
vsa.s  he  to  me. 

Our  friendship  g^'cs  b.ick  to  Ins  student 
d  lys  here  at  MorehoiL^e  it  Is  not  an  e.isy 
tisk  Nevertheless  I  ;u  oeptcd  with  a  .sad  heart 
,md  with  full  kiiowledce  of  my  inadequacy 
lo  do  justice  to  this  (;>.od  man, 

U  was  niv  desire  tliat  ii  I  predeceased  Dr. 
King  he  would  p..\  tribute  lo  nic  ou  my  tin.il 
day  It  was  his  wish  that  11  he  predeceased 
iiit-  I  w.-uld  d  •liver  the  homily  a:  his  funeral. 
File  h;is  deiieed  th.it  I  eulogize  him.  I  wish 
It  might  have  been  otherwise  for  alter  all  1 
am  three  -score  years  and  10  and  .Mart.n  Lu- 
ther is  de.id  at  3!) 
How  strange. 

Gixl  called  the  crandson  ot  a  slave  on  his 
fathers  side  and  the  grandson  ol  a  »ian  born 
tluring  the  Civil  War  on  his  mother's  side 
and  said  to  him— Martin  Luihcr— 'Spenk  U) 
America  about  war  and  peace.  Spe.ik  to 
Mnerica  about  .social  justice  and  racial  dis- 
crimination Speak  U)  America  about  Its  obll- 
patlon  to  the  poor  and  speak  to  America 
about  nonviolence." 

Let  It  be  thoroughly  understood  that  our 
deceased  brother  did  not  embrace  nonvio- 
lence out  of  fear  or  cow.irdice.  Moral  courage 
v.as  one  of  111.1  noblest  \irtuee.  As  Mahatma 
G.indhl  challenged  the  Britl.sh  empire  with- 
out a  sword  and  won.  .Martin  Luther  King 
Jr  challenged  the  Interracial  injustice  of  his 
ci.imtry  without  a  gun.  He  h.id  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  lu-  would  will  the  battle  for  social 
liistice. 

I  i  >fK.\GE    l."-    H  MLF.D 

I  n.ake  hold  to  a.s.sert  tliat  it  took  more 
courage  for  Martin  Luiher  Uy  practice  non- 
violence Uian  It,  took  his  a.ssassin  to  fire  the 
fatal  shot.  The  assassin  is  i  coward.  He  com- 
mitted his  d:ustardlv  deed  and  fled.  When 
Martin  Luiher  disobeyed  an  unjust  law.  he 
suffered  the  conseqviences  of  his  action.  He 
never  ran  away  and  he  never  begged  for 
mercy. 

He  returned  to  Birmingham  jail  to  serve 
his  time  Perhaps  he  was  more  courageous 
than  soldiers  who  lii^tht  and  die  on  the 
battlefield. 

There  is  an  element  of  compulsion  in  their 
dyinq.  But  when  Martin  Luther  faced  death 
again  and  airain,  and  finally  embraced  it, 
there  was  no  external  pressure.  He  was  acting 
on  an  Inner  urge  thai  drove  him  on.  more 
courageous  than  those  who  advocate  vio- 
lence as  a  way  out.  for  they  carry  weapons 
of  destruction  for  d(^fense.  But  Martin  Luth- 
er laced  the  dogs,  the  police,  jails,  heavy 
crlticuni,  and  hnally  death,  and  he  never 
carried  a  gun.  not  even  a  pocket  knife  to  de- 
fend himseli. 

f  He  h.id  only  his  faith  in  a  just  God  to 
rely  on  and  his  belief  that  thrice  is  he  armed 
who  has  his  quarrels  just— the  faith  that 
Brownlhi;  writes  about  when  he  says:  "One 
who  never  turned  his  b:ick  but  marched  to 
ptess  forward  never  doubted  that  clouds 
would  break,  never  dreamed  that  right. 
though  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph,  ,  ,  ," 

BELONGS    T   1    Po.TKKITY 

C.)lipled  with  moral  courage  was  Martin 
Luther  Jr ,8  capacity  to  love  people.  Though 
deeply  committed  to  a  program  of  freedom 
for  Negroes,  he  had  a  love  and  a  deep  con- 
cern for  all  kinds  of  people.  He  drew  no  dis- 
tlnruon  befvvecn  the  high  atid  the  lew.  none 
between  tlie  rl'-h  and  the  poor.  Ho  believed 
,  especially  tliat  hq  w.is  sent  to  champion  the 
cause  cf' the  man  tarthest  down.  He  .would 
probably  have  .•^.ucf:  If  death  had  to  come 
I  am  Eure  there  wati  no  greater  cause  to  die 
lor  than  iightlng  to  g.t  a  just  wage  lor  gar- 
bage collectors" 

This  man  was  buprarace,  supranation.  sup- 
ra'.ienomination,  tupr.iclass  and  supracul- 
lure.  He  belonged  to  the  world  and  to  man- 
i-.tnd    Now  lie  belongs  V>  pasterity. 


But  there  is  a  dichotomy  in  all  of  this. 
Ihls  man  was  loved  by  some  and  hated  by 
others  If  any  man  knew  the  meaning  of 
suffering.  Martin  Luther  knew— house  bomb- 
ed, living  day-by-day  for  13  years  under  con- 
stant threat  of  death,  maliciously  accused  of 
being  a  Communist,  falsely  accused  of  being 
insecure,  ln=,liicere  and  seeking  the  limelight 
for  his  own  glory,  stabbed  by  a  member  of 
his  own  race,  slugged  in  a  hotel  lobby.  Jailed 
30  times,  occasionally  deeply  hurt  because 
his  Irlends  betrayed  him. 

And  yet  Uils  man  had  m.  bitteriic.-..s  u.  his 
heart,  no  riiucor  in  his  soul,  no  le.enge  m  las 
mind,  and  he  went  up  and  down  the  h:ifnll 
and  breadth  of  this  world  preaching  n  ai- 
VI o'.ence  and  the  reccpUve  p.  wer  ol  love 

lie  believed  with  all  of  his  heart,  mind  and 
.M.u!  that  the  w.iy  lo  peace  ai.d  brotiicrhooa 
1.,  t.irough  nonviolence,  love  and  suncrir.g. 
He  was  severely  criticl/.ed  lor  Ins  opposition 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  must  be  said,  huw- 
cei-,  fiat  one  could  hardly  expect  a  projihet 
of  Kint,;'s  commlimeiu  to  advocate  11011.10- 
lence  at  home  and  violence  In  Vietnam, 

.NoiiMOlence  U)  King  w.is  total  toinmiuiu-i.t 
not  only  m  Solving  the  problems  ol  race  lu 
the  united  States  but  in  solving  Up  problems 
Oi  the  world. 

.■iurelv,  .surely  liii^  ni.m  v  ..s  ^ .il.cd  o;  G.id 
to  his  work.  If  Amos  and  Micah  were  proph- 
ets in  tlie  eighth  century  B  C  .  .Mariui  l.uiliei- 
King  Jr.  was  a  prophet  m  the  twentieth  cin- 
turv.  II  Isaiah  w;us  called  of  God  to  tirophesy 
m  his  day,  Martin  Luther  was  c.tlled  01  G  )d 
to  piophesv  In  his  day.  It  Hosea  w.is  sent  U) 
preach  love  and  forgiveness  ceiuunes  :igo. 
M,irun  Luther  was  sent  10  evpiund  the  doc- 
irine  of  nonviolence  and  loririvcntss  m  ti.e 
Lliird  quarter  of  the  tv.'cntieth  cenmry. 

li  Jesus  was  called  to  pieach  the  Gor.pel 
I  1  llie  poor.  Martin  Luther  wa.s  c.iUed  to  Ivring 
diftniiv  to  the  common  m;in.  If  a  piophet  i.s 
oiTe  who  interprets  in  clear  and  intelligible 
lanr^uage  the  will  of  God.  Martin  Luther  Jr. 
tits"that  designation.  If  a  prophet  is  one  wlio 
does  not  seek  popular  cau.ses  to  e.spouse  but 
ratlier  the  causes  which  he  tlilnks  are  rigiit. 
Martin  Luiher  qualifies  on  tliat  scorc. 

NOT     AHE.^D     or     TIME 

No.  he  was  not  ahead  of  his  time.  No  man 
is  anead  of  his  time.  Every  man  is  wiDiin  his 
time.  Each  man  must  respond  t-o  the  call  of 
GoJ  in  his  lifetime  and  not  .soni?bo'iy  ease's 
lime. 

Jisu:;  had  to  respond  t  j  the  call  of  God  m 
the  first  century  .AD.  and  not  m  tiie  twen- 
tieth ceiitury.  lie  liad  but  one  lilc  to  give.. 
JcKus  couldn't  wait.  How  long  do  you  think 
Jp.sus  would  liave  had  to  w.ut  for  the  coiisti^- 
tiited  authorities  10  accept  him — 'Jo  years.  100 
years.  1,000  years,  never, ^  He  -died  a'  i!.  Ho 
c  I'llUii't  wall. 

P,iul.  Copernicus  Martin  LuUier,  loe  Prot- 
estant reformer.  Gandhi  and  Nehru  c'.'Uldn't 
wait  for  another  time.  They  had  to  act  in 
their  lifetimes.  No  man  is  ahead  of  his  time. 
Abraham  staying  wilh  his  country  in  obe- 
dience to  God"'s  c.ill.  Moses  leading  a  re- 
bellious people  to  the  Promised  Land.  Je.,us 
dying  on  a  cross.  Galileo  on  his  knees  r. - 
culling  at  70.  Lincoln  dying  oS  an  a-s.issin's 
bullet.  Woodrow  Wilson  crusading  lor  a 
League  of  Nations.  Martin  Luihcr  King  Jr. 
fighting  for  justice  for  g.irbage  collecLAjr.s. 
none  of  these  men  wore  ahead  of  their  time. 
With  them  the  time  is  always  rii^ht  to  do 
that  which  is  right  and  that  which  needs  to 
be  done,  ^ 

Too  bad,  you  say.  Martin  Luther  Jr.  died 
so  young,  I  feel  that  way.  too.  But  as  I  have 
said  many  times  before,  it  isn't  how  long  one 
lives  but  how  well.  Jesus  died  at  33.  Joan  ol 
Arc  -■. u  19.  Bvron  and  Burns  at  36.  Ko"ils  and 
Marlowe  at  29  and  Shelley  at  30.  Dun'oar 
before  35,  John  Fit/gerald  Kennedy  at  4G, 
William  Rainey  Harper  al  4ii  and  M.xrt.n 
Luther  King  Jr.  at  39. 

It  isn't  how  long  but  how  a  ell 


eKOPLE  Rl  SPONSIBLE 

We  all  pray  that  the  assassin  will  be  ap- 
prehended and  brought  to  justice  but  make 
no  mistake,  the  American  people  are  In  part 
responsible  for  Martin  Luther  Kings  death. 
The  assassin  heard  enough  condemnation  of 
King  and  Noltocs  Ui  feel  that  he  had  public 
supixirt.  11  knew  that  there  were  mil- 
lions of  people  m  the  United  States  who 
wished  that  Kine  was  dead.  He  had  support. 
The  Memphis  olliclals  must  bear  some  ol  the 
guilt  1  -r  M.irtin  LiKlicr  King's  a.  sas.sin,.- 
tion. 

Ihe  sirike  should  li,ive  been  hctlled 
aevcr.il  weeks  ago.  The  lowest  p,ild  man 
in  our  society  should  not  have  to  strike  to 
-et  .1  decent  watte  .1  c-niury  alior  eiu.r.i- 
ripition  and  alter  Hie  enactment  oi  v.e 
ritli.  14lh  and  l.'ith  Amendments  It  shou.d 
not  have  been  nece.s.sary  lor  Martin  Luiiirr 
Kmp  Jr.  to  stage  marches  in  Montgomcrv. 
Birmingham.  Sehna  and  go  to  jail  30  times 
trying  to  achieve  lor  his  people  those  rlu'lits 
which  people  of  lighter  hue  get  by  virtue 
ol  the  fact  that  tlu-y  are  born  white. 

We  too.  are  guilty  oi  murder  It  is  a  time 
for  the  American  people  10  re;)ent  and  niahC 
demo.-racy  cquaUy  ajipli.  able  lo  all  Mucr.- 
eans. 

What  o.in  we  do?  We  and  not  the  «.sMm-=in. 
-.ve  and  not  the  President,  we  and  n  .t  1'  e 
.ipo;.l!co  of  hate,  we  represent  here  UKla',' 
Anu-ri'a  at  lis  best.  We  hive  tlie  power  to 
make  d(  mocraoy  function  to 'that  MartiU 
LuHuv  King  and  his  kind  wlirnct  have  tu 
march. 

DID  NOr  DIE  IN   V.MN 

Wh.al  cm  we  do?  Il  we  love  Mart.n  Luther 
King  and  respect  him  as  this  ciowd  surely 
testifies,  let  u.s  see  to  il  that  he  did  not  rie 
in  v.iin.  Let  us  see  U)  it  that  we  do  not  dl.- 
honor  his  name  bv  trying  to  solve  our  pr  :>- 
leiTLs  through  noting  in  the  strecU; 

Violence  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He 
warned  that  continued  riots  could  produce 
a  F..scist  Kt.ite.  But  let  us  jice  to  it  also  tliat 
the  coiidulons  that  cause  riots  are  promptly 
removed  a.'^  the  Preridcnt  of  the  Unltei 
Mates  istrvmg  lo  get  ui,  to  d".  Let  black  and 
white  alike  .Search  tlieir  hearts  and  if  tlicre 
b"  a.nv  prejudice  in  our  ln-arts  against  inter- 
racial or  ethnic  groups  let  us  exterminate  it 
and  Kt  us  i)rav.  a.s  Martin  Luiher  wouid 
pray  if  he  could:  "lalhcr  lorgive  tlicm.  f  .r 
thev  know  not  what  they  do." 

It  we  do  tins,  Martin  Luiher  King  Jr..  wi'l 
h.ive  died  a  rtMJemptive  death  lor  which  all 
mankind  will  bcnein.  Morehouse  will  never 
be  the  same  because  Martin  Luther  came  by 
here  and  the  nation  and  the  world  will  be 
indebted  to  him  for  a  century  to  Come. 

1 1  IE  n.itural.  therefore,  that  we  here  .at 
Morehouse  and  Dr.  Foster  would  w.iiu  to 
nieinoriah/e  him  to  serve  as  an  Inspir.aioii 
I  I  all  students  who  study  m  this  center 

I  close  by  saying  to  you  what  Martin  Lu- 
ilicr  King  Jr.  believed:  "If  piivsical  dctii.t 
w.is  tlie  price  he  had  to  pay  to  rid  Anicrie  i 
of  prejudice  and  injustice  nothing  could  be 
more  redemptive.  "  And  t.  paraphra?e  woriis 
of  the  Immorlal  John  Fitzgerald  K-iaiedv, 
permit  me  to  say  tliat  Martin  Lu.iier  Kin-; 
Jr.'s  unfinished  work  on  eirlii  mu.t-l  imlv  bo 
our  o'.vn. 


Mr.  JAVirS.  Mr,  i-ie,~:tieni ,  on-  t'iMlfT 
L'lial  'nvas  .said,  in  a  most  modest  ^ny.  b./ 
i:.c  assistant  pastor  of  Eixnei'er  Bapii.st 
Cnurch,  Rev,  Ronald  E:igli.<h.  and  when 
I  :>av  modest.  I  mean  it:  tfic  ca;jacity  of 
llial  ciiurch  is  under  250.  and  it  ha-,  a 
relatively  small  coni^rcgaiion— I  .--h-ail 
never  forjiet.  Liiten  to  what  this  veiy  fi-ie 
young  a.^sislant  jia.'-tor  .-^aid,  I  hope  I 
never  lorgtt  the  word.-^.  and  I  h  jpe  tlie 
Senate  neter  forgets  the  word.-,  , 

Ke  said: 

He  WHO  would  biasiiheme  the  u.une  ol  ^!ar- 
t..i  Luiher  King  will  do  violence  m  me 
itreeiii 
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I  repeat: 

He  wbo  would  blaspheme  the  name  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  w-lll  do  violence  In  the 
str-ets 

I  have  hardly  in  my  lifetime  ever  heard 
anvtiiinET  si  well  put.  carrying  so  much 
meaning,  as  that  Indeed,  this  was  the 
whole  life  of  Martin  Luther  Kintr.  and  the 
a.ssi.stant  pa.sUir  said  ii  in  a  way  that  it 
.seems  t  >  me  all  the  world  can  under- 
stand I  ihink  it  deserves  to  rank  m 
modern  terms  with.  Love  thy  neichbor 
as  thyself."  and  other  short,  famous  ex- 
pression^ as.  Ill  my  faith.  Behold.  I  have 
given  you  a  tiood  dictrine.  Forsake  it 
liU."  and  many  statfmcnts  of  the  same 
kind  I  lepeat  it  on  me  Senate  floor  so 
that  sjmewhcre  it  mfty  be  preserved,  I 
ask  that  tne  full  text  of  Reverend  Eng- 
lish's praver  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection  the  prayer 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  I'nnted  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows 

t'R.*YFR    tiV    E-NGLISH 

Let  US  !7«1W  our  liends  In  a  moment  of 
si'lpmn  uttf-rance. 

Kternal   and  everlastina;   Clod   Our  Father. 

The  height  of  our  a.splratlons.  the  depth 
of  our  existence,  TTiou  who  ore  the  giver  and 
siistalner  of  uie  from  Whom  all  things  have 
ci  me  iind  in  Whom  all  thlnt's  shall  return, 
we  be.seech  Thy  comforting  presence  m  this 
hour  of  deepest  bereavement 

For  our  hearts  are  heavily  laden  with  sor- 
row nnd  renxjfsc  a:  the  removal  of  one  of 
history's  truest  representatives  of  Thy  Will 
and  purpose  f-r  manklnii  ' 

While  we  pray  for  comfort  we  pray  for 
wisdom  to  tjuKle  our  thoughts  aright  at  this 
hour  For  we.  oh  Clod,  in  our  limited  vision 
cannot  begin  to  comprehend  the  fuil  sig- 
nificance of  this  tratrlc  occaslorl 

And  so  wp  raise  the  perennlM^questlcn  of 
Job:  ■Why''"  .i.s  we  weep  ler  the  moment. 
•  Vet  we  are  reminded  by  t!ie  best  of  the 
Christian  tradition  that  in  the  total  economy 
I'f  the  universe  pootl  will  ultlm.itely  triumph. 
Though  sorrow  t.irrits  for  the  night.  Joy 
comes  la  the  morning 

We  know,  oh  Ciod,  that  even  la  this  little 
while  iif  sorrow  we  need  not  weep  for  the 
deceased,  for  here  was  one  .'nan  truly  pre- 
pared to  die 

g-  NO    FEAH    OP    DE.«TH 

In  his  last  hours  he  testified  himself  that 
he  had  been  to  the  mountalntnp,  that  his  eyes 
had  seen  the  slory  of  the  ■cnung  of  the 
'Lord    We  know  he  had  no  fear  <l  death. 

Help  us  to  find  consolatloinn  the  lact  that 
his  life  was  a  gift  given  to  us  at  this  crucial 
Juncture  m  our  history  out  of  the  grncious- 
ness  of  Tliy  being. 

.\nd  so  we  had  no  real  claims  upon  him. 
In  ttie  fullness  of  time  he  came  and  In  the 
fullness  of  rime  he  has  gone  He  knew  where 
he  came  from  and  he  Icnew  where  he  was 
golm;. 

.■\nd  so  as  we  abide  in  this  knowledge  our 
gratitude  will  abate  our  sorrows. 

We  know,  oh  God,  that  life  is  but  a  mo- 
ment in  eternity  .ind  that  he  w^o  lives  fwr 
tne  moment  will  surely  die.  yet  lie  who  lives 
for  eternity  .md  dedicates  his  life  to  those 
ultimate  principles  of  truth.  Justice  and  love 
aji  this  m  -n  has  done  will  never  die 

Inspire  us  to  accept  the  imperative  that 
his  life  so  fully  exemplthes — that  we  would 
not  Judge  the  worth  of  our  lives  by  their 
physical  longevity,  but  by  the  quality  of  their 
service  to  mankind. 

He  h-u  shown  us  how  to  live,  oh  God  He 
has  shown  us  how  to  love.  Yet  the  manner 
of  his  teaching  and  the  manner  of  his  being 
was  so  strange  and  unfamiliar  in  our  world, 
a   world    that   abounds    in   war,    hatred    and 


racism  a  world  that  exhausts  the  wicked  and 
cruclfles  the  righteous  a  world  where  a  word 
of  condemnation  is  familiar  while  a  word  of 
kindness   l.s  strange 

So  this  man  was  a  peculiar  man  He  taught 
a  peculiar  teaching.  So  he  wjis  not  of  this 
world  .So  In  the  course  of  human  events  the 
iori'cs  of  time,  faith  and  the  hope«  of  the 
"ppressod  converged  upon  a  single  man. 

Thouijh  once  In  a  century  the  midwife  of 
oppression  snatches  from  the  v,  omb  of  his- 
tory a  child  of  destiny,  the  record  of  events 
testifies  to  fact  that  history  cannot  t>ear  the 
tru  th 

We  have  witnessed  the  life  of  the  crucified 
Christ  and  we  have  seen  tlie  slaving  cf  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Sj  like  a  wild  c  trnlverous 
beast  that  turns  upon  and  devovirs  them, 
history  has  turned  once  more  upon  Its  own 
because  It  could  not  bear  the  truth  that  he 
spoke  or  the  Judgment  that  he  brought. 

rHALL£.M(lE    srATt'S   t.t'O 

.\nd  St),  like  Jesus,  not  only  did  Martin 
I  utfcer  King  challenge  the  status  quo  but 
he  challenged  our  mode  of  existence  There- 
fore, like  Jesus,  he  had  to  die  as  a  martyr 
for  a  cause  that  challenged  the  world's  as- 
sumed [K>sture  of  security 

tt\e  light  came  into  the  darkness  taut  the 
(l.arknesa  knew  it  not. 

Oil  God.  our  Ifiider  is  dead  And  so  now 
the  question  that  he  p  «sed  during  his  life 
linds  Us  In  aJl  its  garing  proportions  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here':"  Chaos  or  community." 

We  priy.  oh  Merciful  Father  that  Uie  re- 
mo'.-il  of  this  man  will  not  nullify  the  reve- 
1  iticii  given  through  h'm. 

L'ndergird  our  feeble  efforts  '  with  Thy 
strength  and  renew  our  courage  to  devote 
the  full  weight  of  our  l>eing  to  the  Ideas  that 
he  h.is  tnus  far  so  nobly  advanced 

Deepen  our  commitment  t)  nonviolence 
s.i  that  this  country  will  not  be  run  asunder 
by  a  frustrated  segment  of  the  black  masses 
*ho  would  blaspheme  the  name  of  Martin 
Luther  King  by  committing  violence  In  that 
name 

Grant  that  the  Congress  and  President  of 
tins  nation  who  h.ive  been  so  generous  and 
praclous  in  their  memorial  tributes  will  be 
guided  bv  the  memory  of  this  suffering  serv- 
ant and  return  to  the  legislative  halls  deter- 
mined ti  pass  without  compromise  or 
reservations  leglslatlom  so  vitally  needed  to 
preserve  domestic  tranquility  .md  prevent 
r'X-iai  disruption 

PRAYER   FOR   PEACE 

C"rr.int T^h  lover  of  peace,  that  we  will  effec- 
tively negotiate  for  a  pcacettil  settlement  in 
Vietnam  to  end  the  brutal  sUiyings  and  com- 
munal .itrocitiPs  convmitted  in  the  name  of 
democracy 

Turn  our  hearts,  oh  God,  to  hear  and  re- 
spcind  to  the  echoes  of  this  undying  voice 
Lit  the  ages,  a  voice  of  love  and  reconciliation 
m  the  present,  a  voice  of  hope  and  confidence 
in  the  future 

Grant  that  In  response  to  his  sacrificial  " 
death  we  will  work  toward  that  day  when 
the  long  and  tragic  tune  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  will  resolve  into  a  chorus 
of  peace  and  brotherhood.  Then  love  will 
tread  nut  the  baleful  sighs  of  anger  and  In 
Its  .islies   plant   a   tree  of  peace. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
President.  I  .suggest  the  absence 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
willcaH  the  mil. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
roll. 

Mr.  NL'^NSFIELD  Mr  Pit  Mdeiit.  I 
iinammous  consent  that  the  order 
the  quoinam  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioff.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 
of   a 


the 

ask 
for 


TEMPOR.^RY  TRANSFER  TO  SINGLE 
DISTRICT  (tF  CIVIL  ACTIONS  L\- 
VOI.VING  ONE  OR  MORE  COMMON 
QUESTIONS  OF  I- ACT 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
Hou.se  on  S    1.t9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
\W  Senate  the  amendmen's  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  b'll  i.S  159  i  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  transfer  to  a 
single  district  for  coordinated  or  con- 
-■iolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civil 
actions  pending'  i.i  diiTercnt  districts 
which  involve  one  or  more  common  ques- 
tions of  fact,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were,  on  page  3.  line  20.  after  "of" 
insert  "the". 

On  pape  !>.  line  3,  after  for"  insert 
■  an". 

On  pace  5.  line  4.  strike  out  "tranfer" 
and  insert     transfer' 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  S  159 
V. as  pa.ssed  by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.'ienta- 
tives  on  March  4  Tlie  amendments  are 
extremely  minor 

The  word     the'" 
hue  JO. 

The  word  "an' 
lines 

On  page  5.  line  4.  there  i.^  a  correctim 
of  liie  spellinc  of  'transfer". 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  Hou.^^e  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acreeing  t<3  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  w  as  agreed  to. 


i.>  in.serted  on  pai:e  3, 
is  inserted  on  page  5, 


.\MENDMENTS  TO  THE  CHARTER  OF 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERI- 
CAN  STATES 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President,  in  general. 
I  believe  that  the  amendments  to  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amencan 
States  are  uselul  and  sensible  and  reflect 
v.ell  on  the  .ludgment  of  tho.se  who  nego- 
tiated them. 

However.  I  ft  el  tiial  I  would  bo  remi.ss 
if  I  did  not  express  my  reservations  to 
chapter  III.  article  8.  which  provides  for 
the  exclusion  from  membership  of 
"political  entities  "  who.se  territorj-  was 
in  dispute  with  an  O.AS  member  prior  to 
December  18.  1964,  until  that  dispute  has 
been  ended  by  peaceful  procedure. 

'As  iias  been  noted  by  the  Committto        """ 
on  Foreign  Relations,  this  amendment  to 
the  charter  would  enable   Venezuela   to 
keep  Guyana  out  and  Guatemala  to  keep 
Bntisii  Hondu:  as  cut 

It  IS  n:y  feeimg  that  a  j.-'olicy  of  inclu- 
siveness  w  ould  better  si  rvc  tlie  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States  by  bringing 
within  this  family  of  nations  any  Amen- 
can slates  whicli  care  to  participate  with 
the  Organization  m  jiromoting  i>eace, 
justice,  and  stabihty  in  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tiie  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The    a.ssistant    legislative    clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 


pro- 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 

k 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 


be- 


fore the  vote  on  the  treaty  is  taken,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators and  the  attaches  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  next 
order  of  business  after  the  treaty  Is  dis- 
posed of  will  be  a  conference  refwrt  on 
tlie  supplemental  appropriations.  And  I 
have  been  further  infoi-med  that  at  that 
tune  a  live  quorum  "Aill  be  requested. 

I  suutiest.  therefore,  that  the  attaches 
ot  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate  Sen- 
ate officials  pass  the  word  to  each  Sena- 
tor as  he  comes  in  and  ask  him  please  to 
stay  on  the  floor  for  a  little  while  so 
that  he  can  hear  the  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seitator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  our  ask- 
ing for  a  live  quorum  was  not  with  any 
desire  to  trouble  anyone.  We  know  that 
the  tune  is  short  today,  and  we  intend  to 
shorten  very  much  the  time  of  debate. 

We  would  like  to  have  an/>ppportu- 
nity  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  Senators 
so  tltat  they  will  know  what  the  matter 
is  about  and  will  be  able  to  vote  on  it  in 
an  infoi-med  manner. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— PROTOCOL 
OF  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CHAR- 
TER OF  THE  ORGANIZATIGl*  OF 
AMERICAN    STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  imder  the  or- 
der entered  on  Monday,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  vote  on 
the  resolution  of  ratification  on  Execu- 
tive L  (90th  Cong.,  first  sess.),  protocol 
of  amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
th«*"roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Anderson  1.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeJ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoya], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
P.i^sTORE],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  RiBicoFFl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  furt,her  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 


Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lauschk],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan  1,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoya  I, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr,  RiBicoFFl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  wotild  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Curtis  I,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Fannin  I,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [  Mr.  Hatfield  I .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel  1 ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  IMr.  Murphy  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson  I 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  I,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis h  the  Senatoi  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuche4,I,  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Murphy],  the 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson  1 . 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr,  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea."  '^- 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted—  yeas  75. 
naysO.  as  follows: 

I  No,  101  Ex.  I 
YEAS— 75 


ns^': 


01 19 


AUott 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bennett 
Bible 
BoKKS 
Brewster 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd.  Va, 
Byrd.  W.  Va 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Dominick 
EUender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Fulbrlght 
GrifBn 
i 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Dirksen  . 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Gore 

Hatfield 


Gruenins; 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HlU 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Loup,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Morioii 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydmgs 

Williams,  N  J, 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  bo  rough 

YouiiR,  N.  Dak. 

Yovmg,  Ohio 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 2.'5 

Hickenlooper      Morse 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Murphy 
Kennedy,  N  Y.    Pastore 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Montoya 


Pearson 
Riblcoff 
Smathers 
Tower 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration   of   legislative   business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Seiiate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  present  and  voting  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 


SENATE  SHOULD  APPROVE  EVEN 
STRONGER  TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
BILL  ALONG  LINES  PASSED  BY 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1,  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
approved  S  5,  the  truth-in-lending  bill, 
by  an  overwhelming  382-to-4  vote.  The 
bill  will  be  considered  by  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  on  Tuesday. 

The  House  strengthened  and  improved 
the  Senate  bill  in  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant ways.  Representative  Leonor 
Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  de.servcs  the 
thanks  of  all  consumers  for  her  vigorous 
leadership  in  defending  and  improving 
the  Senate  bill. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  excellent  pro- 
tection for  businessmen  and  consumers 
would  be  possible  but  for  the  extraordi- 
nM'y  work  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr.  Proxmire],  who,  as  the  princi- 
pal author  of  S.  5  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institirtion.s, 
at  last  brought  a  very  good  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have  been  /» 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  5.  I  wish  to  makca  few 
remarks  today,  however,  not  only  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  but  also  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business  and  Commerce 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  recent  weeks,  oui'  subcommit- 
tee has  been  conducting  hearings  on  the 
need  for  a  broad  range  of  consumer  pro- 
tection measures  in  retail  installment 
sales.  S.  5,  of  coiu-se,  is  a  national  bill 
and  applies  both  to  sales  and  cash  loans. 
A  number  of  the  problems  exposed  by 
our  District  of  Columbia  hearings  would 
be  significantly  ameliorated  by  provi- 
sions wliich  the  House  added  to  S.  5.  On 
the  basis  of  my  investigation  of  retail 
sales  abuses  in  the  District,  therefore,  1 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to 
accept  the  House  amendments  improving 
the  truth-in-lending  bill. 

Let  me  mention  several  of  these  im- 
provements. First,  the  House  bill  elimi- 
nates the  exemption  the  Senate  granted 
for  credit  transactions  in  which  the  serv- 
ice charge  is  $10  or  less.  This  is  a  fine  vic- 
toi-y  for  the  average  consumer,  and,  in- 
deed, for  all  families,  since  the  exemp- 
tion would,  in  fact,  deny  this  disclosure 
protection  to  the  majority  of  ordinary 
transactions  involving  goods  which  cost 
as  much  as  $100  to  $110. 

Second,  the  House  bill  eliminates  the 
Senate's  exemption  permitting  disclosiu'e 
of  monthly,  rather  than  annual,  rates  for 
revolving  credit  charge  accounts.  If  this 
exemption  is  not  removed  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  a  great  percentage  of  con- 
sumer credit  transactions  would  be 
quicl'iy  converted  into  revolving  credit 
plans.  This  wotUd,  of  course,  defeat  the 
pui-pose  of   the  bill — to   promote  com- 
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partson  shoppins;  amonsj  competing 
sources  crtKllt  by  n-quiririK  disclosure  of 
credit  Urms  in  readily  comparable  form. 

Moreover,  this  exemption  would  give 
lar«e  department  stores  and  others  an 
uniair  advantage  over  small  retailers 
and  lendini:  institutions  I  do  not  think 
t!u'  Senate  intends,  or  will  defend,  .such  a 
di.-~rnminatorv  exemption,  and  I  thmlt 
tins  Hou.se  amendment  .should  be  acreed 
to. 

Third,  the  House  bill  effectively  limits 
th«  iimount  of  workers'  watres  which  can 
be  -rarnisheed  by  creditors  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  wane  earners  and  their  families 
will  not  be  hara.'^sed  into  Mrtual  iienury. 
and  reduced  to  despair  Garnishment  of 
wages  has  become  the  modern  equivalent 
of  debtors'  pri.son.  and  most  observers 
now  agree  that  while  debtors  should  pay 
their  debts,  they  should  not  be  subjected 
to  harsh  and  inhumane  collection 
pre.ssures 

In  addition,  this  Hou.se  amendm.ent 
forbids  any  employer  from  dismi.ssing  an 
employee  who  is  subject  to  a  sintrlc  aar- 
nlsiiment  I  have  found  in  my  investiga- 
tions that  many  employers  follow  a  gen- 
eral practice  of  firing  anyone  who.se 
waaes  are  L'arni.shet'd  Such  a  vffK'tlce 
tragically  compounds  the  disabilities  of 
the  unfortunate  debtor,  and  certainly 
does  not  help  him  to  p&f  what  he  owes. 

Fourth,  the  Hoase  bill  'Ives  new  pro- 
tections to  homeowners  who  agree  to  give 
security  interests  in  their  homes  in  con- 
nection with  credit  transactions  Our 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
hearings  have  conclusively  sho.vn  that 
home  mortgages  entered  into  in  connec- 
tion with  consumer  sales — of  home  im- 
provements in  particular — are  the  foun- 
dation for  a  particularly  flagrant  set 
of  abuses 

We  have  disclosed  dozens  of  cases  in 
which  homeowners  were  tricked  Into 
unknowingly  signing  mortgage  mstru- 
mentvS  by  fast-talking  .salesmen  who  pre- 
sent to  the  confused  homeowner  pjles  of 
papers — including  a  concealed'moftgage 
Instrument — representing  these  papers 
as  necessary  for  completion  of  the  .sale 
of  goods  (ir  .services 

The  House  amendment  would  protect 
homeowners  by  requiring  clear  disclo- 
siire.  stated  prominently  on  the  face  of 
llie  -^ales  at;reement.  that  a  security  in- 
terest in  property  was  involved  More- 
over. It  would  require  a  3 -day  waiting 
period  before  such  a  contract  could  be 
concluded  following  notice  to  the  home- 
owner that  A  security  interest  in  his 
[iroperty  was  necessary  for  completion  of 
a  transaction  The  notice  and  delay  re- 
quirements should  materially  assist 
homeowners  in  both  understanding  and 
calmly  evaluating  any  proposed  agree- 
ment to  place  security  interests  on  their 
homes. 

Mr  President,  while  this  provision  of 
the  House  bill  is  excellent  as  far  as  it 
goes,  m  my  judgment  the  facts  disclosed 
in  our  District  of  Colum.bia  consimier 
protection  hearings  clearly  show  it  does 
not  ^o  far  enough. 

Our  investigations  have  shown  an  ex- 
traordinary well-established  system  of 
abuse  in  thi?  held  wluch  the  House 
amendment   does    not    touch    Typically, 


consumer  Ilnance  agreements  Involving 
security  interests  in  projierty  are  a-ssUned 
by  sellers  to  financing  institutions.  When 
foreclosure  becomes  desirable,  these  In- 
stitutions claim  that  they  are  holders  In 
due  course  nf  the  assigned  agreement, 
and  that  they  had  no  notu'*'  of  the  frauds 
practiced  bv  the  s«'llers  who  obtained  the 
sfcunty  interests 

In  our  hearint-s.  I  have  foi^d  that  the 
holder  in  due  course  claim  \cts  as  the 
capstone  of  schemes  to  defriliM  the  con- 
sumer I  believe  that  the  only 'tTfective 
means  to  protect  the  eonsumir  in  credit 
sales  is  to  [jermit  him  to  assert  .ill  de- 
fenst\s  he  may  have  regardini;  the  original 
seller  against  the  linance  coiniKiny  '.vluch 
purchases  hi.'-  note  or  f)bli^;ation  from  the 
.seller  In  other  words,  the  holder  in  due 
course  doctrine  should  be  removed  from 
the  battery  of  legalistic  weatx)ns  which 
finance  comi^anles  can  u.x^  against  ag- 
„rievtd  consumers. 

The  Hou.se  provision  regarding  secu- 
rity interest  do«'s  give  some  nece.s.sary 
protection  against  improfH^r  u.se  of  the 
holder  in  due  course  ikK-tiine  in  mort- 
age tran.sactions,  and— do  not  mistake 
my  criticism — I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
step  for^^•a^d  and  I  think  it  should  be  en- 
acted in  this  bill  The  Hou.se  provision 
dot^s  M)  by  providing  that  finance  com- 
panies engaging  in  a  continuing  business 
relationship  with  sellers  must,  when  they 
bring  foreclosure  actions,  bear  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  they  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  the  original  .seller  violated 
the  di.sclosure  or  delay  requirements  of 
tlie  act. 

This  provision,  although  useful.  Is,  In 
mv  judgment,  only  a  halfway  step  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  act  m  the  near 
tuture,  both  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Nation,  to  give  stronger  protec- 
tion fo  con.sumers  agahist  the  undue  ad- 
vantage which  the  holder  in  due  course 
doctrine  now  ;ives  to  linance  companies. 
I  expect  to  sponsor  appropriate  national 
•legislation  in  this  held  and  I  hope  to  se- 
cure very  soon  favorable  Senate  commit- 
tee action  on  mv  District  of  Columbia 
bills 

In  sum,  I  strongly  support  the  added 
protections  for  the  consumer  which  the 
House  adopted  In  approving  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  1  believe  that  in  those  mat- 
ters where  the  House  did  not  go  far 
enough,  nonetheless  an  excellent  ba.se  for 
future  Icstslatne  action  is  establi.shed 
ai;d  we  should  not  fail  to  enact  as  much 
p:c«tectlon    s  we  can  in  this  bill 

I  .^trongb  u  ge  the  Senate  confirees 
and  the  Senate  to  accept,  in  particular, 
the  four  Hou.se  amendments  to  S.  5  that 
I  have  discussed 


SENATOR    SMITH— 1968    WOMAN 
OF    THE    YEAR 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  I>:'laware.  Mr. 
President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mrs  Smith  i .  who  also  is  chair- 
man (4  the  Republican  conference  of 
Senators,  received  a  signal  honor  last 
month  at  a  dinner  ,"iven  in  her  honor  by 
the  Congressional  Secretaries  Associa- 
tion With  1.000  employees  of  House  and 
Senate<DlTices  present.  Senator  Smith  re- 
ceived  The    1968   Woman   of   the   Year 


Award  by  a  vote  of  Capitol  Hill  em- 
ployees This  is  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  an  able  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
words  on  the  plaque  she  received  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along  with  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  the  congres- 
sional .secretaries  had  printed  In  the  din- 
ner [trogram 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pi  AQfE       .AWARDFD       U  .S       SENATOR       MARn\RFT 

Cha.se   Mm  mi 

The  Coiipressloniil  SecretArtes  Club  Is  proud 
to  present  this  award  the  1968  Woman  nf 
the  Yeiir,"  to  the  First  Lady  of  the  Congress. 

The  only  woniiin  In  the  lilsttiry  of  the  na- 
ll(.n  to  have  served  in  the  United  suites 
House  of  Repre.sent.alves  and  the  United 
suito.s  Senate,  the  Honor.ible  Margaret  Chase 
smfth.  Ulflted  States  Senator,  Republican, 
St.ite  of  Maine 

liecoKnl/.ins  her  lut-standlnf?  record  of  de- 
votion l<j  the  iitghest  principles  of  public 
service  during  twenty-eight  years  In  the 
United  States  Conj^rcss.  holding  an  all-time 
phenomenal  record  of  rollcall  votes,  being  the 
only  woman  ever  placed  in  nomination  for 
President  by  a  major  political  party;  and 
havliie  served  in  numerous  leadership  posi- 
tions t4»sting  and  proving  her  ability  and  her 
stiite.'rnanshlp. 

Jim   Duprbe. 

Prestdt'nr. 

March  23.  1968. 

US.   Senator  Mabgaret   Chase  Smith 

Mrs  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Republican. 
Skowhegan.  Maine,  ;>erved  in  the  U.S.  Hou.se 
of  Hepresentatlves  from  1940-1949.  and  the 
US  Senate  from  1949  to  date  Senator  Smith 
has  been  a  top  vote-getter  time  after  time, 
and  has  broken  all  records  In  lier  own  State. 
She  l.s  the  only  woman  to  ever  have  been 
elected  to  four  full  terms  in  the  United 
Sliites  .Senate 

Senator  Smith  is  the  first  woman  to  have 
been  placed  in  nonUnallon  for  President  at 
a  national  convention  of  a  major  political 
party  In  the  final  ballot  at  the  1964  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  she  received 
the  second  highest  r.umber  of  votes.  She  Is 
the  first  woman  elected  to  a  leadership  post 
In  the  United  St.i'.es  Senate,  being  tinanl- 
niou.'-ly  elected  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
of  all  Republican  Senators  on  January  10, 
1967. 

The  only  woman  to  serve  In  both  houses  of 
Congress,  she  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  1940  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
Lite  Clyde  H  Smith  Prior  to  that,  she  had 
.«eVved  on  the  Republican  .Stale  Committee 
I  1930  1936)  and  a.s  secretary  to  her  husband 
during  his  cingressional  service  i  1937-19401 
Prior  to  her  marriage.  ;,he  was  succe.ssive;y 
a  teacher,  telephone,  newspaper  and  woolen 
company  executive  .She  was  a  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  for  more  than  five 
years 

Her  principal  committee  .service  In  the 
House  was  on  the  Nav.il  .MTairs  Committee 
for  which  she  drew  presidential  commenda- 
tion sfrA  also  serve<.l  on  the  House  .Vrmed 
Services  Oomniitiee  In  ih^  .Senate  she  has 
served  on /the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
.\rmed  .services  Committee,  the  Space 
Committee,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  the  Rules  Committee  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  and  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee.  In  1953  and  1954 
she  was  Chairman  of  the  Ammunition  Short- 
age Investigaling  Subcommittee  and  the  Re- 
organization Suljconunittee  and  is  presently 
serving  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 


.\rmed  Services  Committee,  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
coninUttee,  and  the  CIA  Subcommittee.  She 
ha.s  served  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
.\ir  Force  Reserve  and  is  the  acknowledged 
Champion  of  Reserve  legislation  in  Congress, 
having  been  cited  for  her  service  by  the  Air 
Reserve  Association,  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation and  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion 

Senator  Smith  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  world  from  1944  through 
1961  Very  few  i>eople  have  conferred  with 
.IS  many  leaders  of  nations  as  has  she.  She 
lias  been  rated  as  one  of  America's  best  and 
most  effective  ambassadors  of  good  will. 

In  addition  to  the  1968  Woman  of  the 
Year  award,  Senator  Smith  has  received  de- 
grees from  51  colleges.  Including  George 
W.i^hlngton  University  il958).  University  of 
Maine  i  19491.  Southeastern  Massac hu.setts 
Teclmologlcal  Institute  il967l,  and  Ameri- 
can  Interiiational   College    (19661 

.'Vmong  her  national  honors  are:  il967) 
One  of  the  Most  Influential  Women  in  the 
World  — UPI  Poll;  (1965)  Women's  Twentieth 
Century  Hafl  of  Fame;  (1964)  Woman  of  the 
Year — United  Press  Radio  Editors;  and 
I  19641  Gold  Medal  Award  for  Humanltarlan- 
i.sm — Institute  of  Social  Sciences. 


REGIONAL  IMPACT  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  an  equitable  distribution  of  Gov- 
eiTiment  research  funds  is  still  a  knotty 
one.  and  one  which  this  Congress  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  correcting. 

A  1965  report  by  the  National  Science 
Foiuidation  noted  that  many  industries 
are  investing  greater  amounts  of  money 
in  R.  &  D.  activity  than  in  other  forms 
of  long-term  investments. 

The  key  to  the  future  for  industry, 
and  this  country,  lies  in  well-planned, 
well-financed  research  programs. 

Most  of  the  industry-performed  re- 
search programs  were  federally  financed. 

In  1965,  $7.8  billion  was  supplied  by 
the  Government  while  only  S6.4  billion 
was  supplied  by  the  industries  for  R.  &  D. 
programs. 

The  Midwestern  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Illinois 
spent  one-third  of  the  national  total  of 
industry-financed  re.search  funds.  Yet 
they  received  only  5  percent  of  the  to- 
tal of  the  Federal  funds  granted  fof  in- 
dusti-y  performed  research.  This  is  a  sit- 
uation  which  cannot   po  unchallenged. 

I  am  liappy  to  learn  that  the  National 
.Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
-Academy  of  Engineering  are  embarking 
on  a  study  which  will  relate  research 
expenditures  to  the  economic  impact  on 
the  regions  where  the  funds  are  spent. 

A  decent  interval  should  be  allowed  be- 
fore we  expect  answers  to  this  important 
iiroblem.  Meanwhile.  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  in  the  near  future  when  the 
Congress  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
Academy's  findings  and  views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
Items  worthy  of  a  few  minutes  reading 
by  my  colleagues  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  They  are  an  article 
in  the  National  Academy  of  Science's  De- 
cember 1967  newsletter,  and  a  research 
memo  published  by  the  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 


rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Academies    Begin    Study    or    Research    and 
Development  and  Regional  Development 

A  study  of  the  Impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology on  regional  development  in  the 
United  States  has  been  Initiated  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering. 

The  fourteen-member  group  will  study  the 
major  Issues  Involved  In  the  relationship  of 
research  to  regional  economies  and  prepare 
a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions It  Is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Daniel 
Alpert,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College  and 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Some  aspects  of  the  underlying  issues  are 
reflected  in  the  public  expectations  abotii  the 
potential  regional  economic  benctils  of  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  research  or  ctevelop- 
nienl  The  most  recent  example  is  the  highly 
publicized  competition  among  \arioiis  re- 
gional groups  ill  the  >ilte  selection  for  the 
200-bllllon  electron-volt  accelerator.  Should 
research  and  development  be  viewed  as  bones 
of  regional  contention  or  as  activities  that 
can  help  all  regions  of  th^country  to  share 
In  and  contribute  effectively  to  the  nation's 
economic  advance? 

Some  individuals  are  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  federal  policy  on  research  g.-ants  or 
development  contracts  that  have  tended  to 
enhance  the  technologiciU  sUitus  and  com- 
petence of  those  regions  of  the  country  al- 
ready well  developed  and  to  limit  tlie  devel- 
opment of  regions  that  have  not  crossed  the 
threshold  of  "high  technology  '  industrializa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  seri- 
ous concerns  that  the  basis  for  present 
successful  research  achievements  and  vital 
contribution  to  federal  missions  may  be  un- 
dermined by  the  imposition  of  new  and  ar- 
bitrary criteria  on  the  location  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  the  R  i-  D  is  carried  out. 
There  are  valid  concerns  that  a  timplistic 
approach  to  the  relationship  of  research  or 
engineering  to  economic  development  may 
result  In  unrealistic  objectives  and  failure  to 
produce  the  hoped-for  results.  The  commit- 
tee study  is  intended  to  make  a  searching 
assessment  of  these  issues. 

FOUR  preliminary  SEMINARS 

During  the  past  year,  a  small  core  group 
of  persons  working  on  the  problems  for.  the 
two  Academies  has  conducted  four  inlormal 
one-day  seminars  in  Washington  a.s  a  prelude 
to  the  larger  study  Tliese  seminars  led  lo 
the  formation  of  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Engineering,  and  Regional  Development,  the 
membership  of  \\hich  was  completed  In  late 
November. 

The  committee  hopes  to  pro-.  Ide  guidance 
for  future  decisions  at  botti  tne  local  and 
federal  levels.  Among  the  major  topics  it  will 
investigate  and  appraise  .ire; 

The  public  expectations  .md  the  .unual 
dimensions  of  R  &  D  in  ihe  national  econ- 
omy. This  will  involve  an  attempt  t-j  gather 
and  to  present  the  stated  views  o!  jjolitical. 
financial,  scientific,  and  engineering  leaders 
on  Uie  impilt»tions  ol  R  <t  D  to  tne  national 
economy.  The  committee  will  gather  infor- 
mation on  the  existing  dimensions  and  dis- 
tribution of  R  &  D  in  the  country  and  at- 
tempt to  characterize  how  the  tiilTerent 
categories  of  institutions  relate  to  the 
econoniy. 

The  underlying  social,  political,  .md  eco- 
nomic factors  that  are  necessary  ingredients 
of  economic  development.  The  questions 
raised  here  bear  on  the  matching  of  research 
or  development  with  regional  problems  and 
resources  and  the  role  of  local  and  federal 
decision-making  in  applying  research  or 
engineering  to  the  problems  of  a  region 

Categories    of    research    and    development 


and  the  dimeivslons  of  their  regional  Impact. 
This  will  Identify  the  significant  differences 
between  the  major  activities  that  come  under 
the  Jieadlng  of  research  and  development. 
It  will  Include  a  delineation  of  the  nature 
of  the  activities  and  the  time  expectancy  for 
such  activities  to  make  a  contribution  to 
society. 

'nie  locatlonal  Impact  of  R  A:  D  institu- 
tions This  will  include  an  examination  of 
the  effects  on  a  given  region  of  different 
kinds  of  Insuiutlons — university,  not-for- 
profii  laboraUirles,  industrial  and  govern- 
ment laboratories  Such  a  study  will  include 
an  assessment  of  the  role  of  R  A:  D  Institu- 
tions li.)gether  with  an  appr.ilsal  (j1  other 
i.ictors  that  may  be  involved  In  the  develop- 
ment (<f  a  luch-Iechnology  complex,  such  as 
risk  capital,  entrepreneurial  skills,  and  jio- 
iitical  Icader-'hi]), 

Hesfarch  c  r  development  acUvitles  directf<l 
toward  tne  .-oUitlon  of  regional  economic 
problems.  I'his  will  iiiolude  an  assessment 
if  tlip  kiiKl.s  of  f.upportive  research  or  engi- 
iieerine  actUitien  i  as  distinguished  from  the 
l.M-atlon  of  the  institutions  in  which  they 
may  take  place i  that  may  enhance  the 
economy  of  a  region  Examples  of  .successful 
or  unsiiccp.ssiul  experience  from  the  p.i-sl  will 
be  considered 

I'OI K  Y    IMPI.K  ATIONS 

Following  it.-^  ;issessment  of  these  i.^sues, 
the  cummitlee  plans  to  consider  the  policy 
Implications,  suggested  by  (sUCh  questions 
as  — 

1  In  the  pursuit  of  a  strong  national 
<conf)my.  to  what  extent  should  the  distri- 
bution of  federal  research  support  be  al- 
lotted on  the  biislB  of  the  geographic  loca- 
tion (j{  the  R  1^:  D  institutions  and  to  what 
extent  should  It  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of 
tiie  rictivitles  carried  out  within  them? 

2  In  the  c<mtexl  x>f  its  envlronmqfital  im- 
pact on  the  regional  economy,  what  addi- 
tional criteria  (i.e..  beyond  the  selection  of 
the  region)  might  be  used  in  the  site  ycler- 
tion  lor  a  new  R  Aj  D  installation? 

3-  .Should  geographical  criteria  enter  into 
the  allocation  of  funds  that  specify  R  <*;;  D 
activities  r.ither  than  institutional  6upp)ort'' 

4.  To  wiiat  extent  can  location  of  major 
federal  research  Installations,  in  regions  that 
are  culturally,  educationally  or  scientifically 
less  well  developed,  lie  an  effective  means  of 
bringing  .'uch  regions  along  .so  that  they 
;.hare  in  and  contribute  effectively  to  the 
over-all  advance  (jf^the  nation? 

Plans  call  for  the  study  to  be  completed 
by  July  of  1968  Tlie  members  of  the  Com- 
initiee  on  -Science.  Engineering,  and  Regional 
Development  are  Daniel  Alpert  (chairman), 
U  of  Illinois;  Guy  Black,  George  Washington 
Unlversay;  Raymond  Bowers.  Cornell;  Jo- 
seph Feldmeier.  The  Franklin  Institute  Re- 
search Laboratories:  Clifford  C.  Furnas. 
Western  New  Y'ork  Nuclear  Re.search  Center; 
William  Garrison.  U  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Circle;  William  K.  Linvill.  Stanford;  .Stephen 
Quiclcy.  American  Chemical  Society.  Cieorge 
S.  Schairer.  Boeing  Co.;  Albert  Shapero.  U  of 
Texas;  George  Simpsfjn.  Jr  .  University  Sys- 
tem of  Georgia;  Dort  Tikker.  Nationwide  In- 
dustries. Inc.;  Murray  Weidenbaum.  Wash- 
ington University;  and  Ralph  Widner.  the 
.■\ppalachian  Regional  Commission  The  ex- 
ecutive secretary  Is  I«iwson  M    McKenAe. 

The  study  i.s  being  c.irried  out  under  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Tliroiighout  the  preliminary  j)hases  uf  the 
work  care  has  been  t;iken  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  government  departments 
and  .Academy  groups  whose  nilssion|i  are 
relevant;  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology: the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers; 
the  National  Science  Foundation;  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  .-is  well  as  participation  of 
the  officials  of  the  Economic  Development 
.Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
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merce  who  are   reaponslble  Jor  oversight  of 
the  contract. 

RlSCARCH     MrM' .BJkNDIM     Nc.      fi8 

To     WlUard  P    Dudley,  admlnUtrator.  Ohio 

Bureau  of  Emplnyment  Services 
Prom:    William   Papier    director,   division   of 

researi-h  and  stit'.stlcs 
Subject  Industrial  research  and  develop- 
ment 1965 
In  Its  latest  survev  of  'Basic  Research. 
Applle<l  Research,  and  Development  In  In- 
dustry. !'j65"  :he  National  Science  Founda- 
tion notes  that  Manv  inrhistrl.il  ftrms  tend 
to  view  expenditures  f. .f  RAD  activity  and 
buslnessfi  expenditures  f'  r  new  plant  and 
efiulpment  ,ts  :»lternatlve  methixis  n!  invest- 
ing f.ir  ;onj?-term  .growth  '  TJje  Foundation 
p<ilnt.s  out  further  that  whereas  new  cnpl'al 
expenditures  rise  48  perient  between  1956 
and  '.965  total  Industrial  H.^D  expendlturr.s 
Jumped  aboTit  115  percent  With  the  growth 
of  industrial  RA.D  from  a  »,3  G  billion  endeav- 
or in  1953  to  «14.2  Wlllon  m  1965 

■'.Vew  modes  of  i-ompetltlon  have  evolved, 
with  increased  empha.sls  belne;  pl.iced  on  new 
and  improved  products  and  proces.ses  It  Is 
anticipated  that  further  chani:es  m  the  com- 
F>etltlve  .structure  of  .\merlcan  industry  will 
develop  aa  RA-t)  activities  continue  to  ^row  " 
Most  of  the  lndustry-performe<l  RAD.  how- 
over,  was  feclerally  tiuanced.  Of  the  1965 
totrtl.  (7  8  billion  came  from  federal  funds 
while  «6  4  blUlon  i45  percent  i  stemmed  from 
company  funds  Tlie  ten  leading  states,  In 
terms  of  their  percenta«es  of  total  federal 
and  total  company  funda  for  lndustry-i>er- 
f  ormed  HicO  were : 

Federal  funds  Percent 

C.ilif.>mia   40 

New   York._    ; 8 

.M.ist.achusetta   5 

New  Jersey , 5 

Florida . 4 

Pennsylvania   3 

Texaa   3 

.Maryland    3 

.-Viabama    3 

Ohio  2 

Other    States 24 

All  States 100 

Company  furula 

MlchKfnn 14 

New   York 13 

New  Jersey 10 

California 10 

Pennsylvania   8 

Ohio    7 

Illinois   7 

Massachusetts   3 

Indiana   3 

Tex.is    ".. 3 

Other   Statea 22 

All   States 100 

The  distribution  of  federal  funds  for  In- 
dustry-performed research  .ind  development 
was  far  different  fri>m  that  for  comp.my 
funds.  Cillfornla  nlone  received  a  gre.iter 
share  of  federal  funds  ".hiin  the  remjanlng 
nine  stales  combined,  .imoug  the  lop  ten  In 
the  case  of  company  funds  .Michigan  led  the 
states,  but  the  remaining  top  i>lne  dUided 
nearly  two-thirds  uf  ihe  iutlunal  total. 

The  East-North-Central  Stales  lOhlo,  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin) 
spent  one-third  of  the  national  total  of  com- 
pivny  funds  devoted  to  R&D  They  received 
only  5  percent  of  the  federal  funds,  however. 
for  industry- performed  R&D     . 

The  extent  to  which  company  funds  are 
devoted  to  RacD  oilers  a  meature  oi  com- 
pany assessment  of  pruapecuve  returns  on 
such  Investments.  It  is  probably  indicative 
also  of  the  relative  status  of  scienUsta  capa- 
ble of  research  and  development  within  •.  arl- 
ous    Industries.    At    any    rate,    the    National 


Science  Foundation  survey  measured — for 
manufacturln!?  indu.strles  through'ut  the 
nation — company  funds  devoted  tfi  RAD  In 
1965  ,i«  percentiiiw*  of  net  sales  These  Indus- 
tries ranked  as  follows- 

Percent 
All    manufacturing 2.0 

Professional  and  scientific  Instruments.  4.  2 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 3  6 

Electrical  equipment  and  corrmiunlca- 

tlon..    8  5 

Aircraft  and  missiles 3.4 

Machinery         3  2 

Motor  vehicles  and  other  transporta- 
tion   equipment 2.3 

Rt  bber   products 1.7 

Stone,  clay,  and  (tlass  products 1.5 

Fabricated  metal  prcxlucts 1.2 

Petroleum  refining  and  extraction 1  0 

Primary    metals,    .. .7 

Paper   .ind   allied   products .7 

Lumber   wo<nl  products,  and  furniture.  .5 

Textiles  and  .ipparel      .4 

Pood  and  kindred  pr'Ulucts .4 

All    I'ther   manufacturlni? .." .7 

Company  funds  amounting  to  2  percent  of 
net  .sales  suggest  rather  moderate  support  of 
research  and  development  by  manufacturing 
industries  Nevertheless.  If  we  consider  In- 
dustries above  the  2  percent  level  .is  strong 
supporters  of  R&D,  and  those  below  this  level 
.as  weak  supporters,  and  a.ssume  that  Ohio 
manufacturers  reflect  national  patterns  In 
their  respective  Industries,  then  this  ques- 
tion becomes  pertinent:  What  proportion  of 
factory  employment  In  Ohio  Is  represented  by 
industries  whose  support  of  R&D  throuab 
company  funds  Is  relatively  weak?  Ttie 
answer,  based  iin  1965  averages,  is  57  percent. 

These  data  suggest  that  in  order  to  Improve 
Ohio's  RtiV  potential,  and  as  a  result  to  en- 
hance t)Ur  competitive  position  among  other 
states  in  the  development  and  sale  uf  new 
and  better  products  and  services,  two  needs 
are  Indicated:  1 1 )  to  increase  Ohio's  sh:u-e  of 
federal  funds  for  Industry-performed  R&D 
substantially  above  2  percent  ol  the  national 
total;  and  (2i  to  urge  Ohio  Industries  allo- 
cating company  funds  to  R&D  amounting  to 
less  than  2  percent  of  net  sales  to  lift  their 
sights  and  allocations.  A  third  need,  sug- 
gested by  data  presented  in  Research  Memo 
.No.  65.  Is  to  raise  ■salaries  ■  f  Ohio  .-iclentlsts 
In  business  and  Indu-stry  above  the  national 
level.  The  national  median  for  1966  was 
$13,000,  as  compared  with  $12,000  for  Ohio. 


COMMEND.^TION  OP  .N.'\TIO.\.'>iL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  t-fforts  uf  the  National 
Education  A.s.s<:(ciatlc)n  to  encourage 
teachers  to  participate  fully  m  the  polit- 
ical proces.se.s  of  the  Nation.  April  5, 
1968.  marked  the  beuiimin;^  of  a  Tcach- 
crs-in-Politics  Weekend  designed  to 
launch  this  movement  m  every  State 
uiider  the  auspices  of  the  National  P^du- 
cation  .\sscKiation 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  in  recent  months  teachers  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  have  exhibited  a 
growint;  determination  to  make  their 
voices  heard  in  the  laud.  Our  teachers 
are  charged  with  the  education  of  our 
ciiildren  and  this  most  certainly  includes 
an  understandinK  of  our  political  system 
£uid  how  this  system  can  be  made  to  re- 
spond to  the  desires  and  sensitivities  of 
our  citizenry. 

Increased  political  activity  on  Uie  part 
of  our  t«achers  deserves  our  whole- 
heaited  support  at  a  time  when  only  a 


fuller  understanding  of  the  American 
democratic  system  can  help  us  resolve 
the  many  problems  which  confront  iw 
today. 


RACIAL  AND   SOCIAL  JUSTICE— A 
PETITION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  2  days  ago 
a  committt'e  of  ."Students  from  Rutgers 
University  came  to  Washinpton  to  pre- 
.sent  a  petition  urpiiii?  congressional  ac- 
tion to  eradicate  the  causes  of  urban 
unrest.  The  fjetition  was  slsned  by  more 
than  6.400  citizens  jfi  the  New  Brunswick 
area  of  New  Jersey.  The  petitions  were 
circulated  by  A  Committee  for  a  Better 
World  for  a  period  of  only  48  hours.  The 
respon.se  is  therefore  truly  noteworthy, 
I  believe,  and  hearteniiiR  evidence  of  the 
concern  of  many  .Americans  for  racial 
and  social  justice  in  America. 

A.s  an  alumnus  of  Rutacrs,  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  initiative  taken  by 
these  students. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  the  petition  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  death  of  .Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
marks  the  culnunatlon  of  the  major  Ameri- 
can tragedy.  Not  even  this  great  Christian 
could  attack  non-vlolently  the  cult  of  racism 
and  live. 

We  the  undersigned  wish  to  express  our 
deepest,  mos{  profound  sympathy  at  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  Further- 
more we  wish  to  exert  every  fiber  of  our 
strength  as  men  and  women  In  a  democratic 
society  in  t  rder  that  our  people  and  Its  gov- 
ernment eradicate  racism  and  Inequality. 
Specifically  we  demand  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress guarantee,  through  the  strictest  of 
legislation.  Open  Housing,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  We  al:  o  emphatically  suggest 
that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
government  to  allocate  whatever  financial, 
hiunan.  and  legal  resources  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  quality-Integrated  education 
iidequ.ite  emploNTnent.  equal  oppwrtunity, 
equal  just.cc.  and  equal  security  for  all, 

Martin  Luther  King  s  dream  Is  also  ours. 


ALASKAN  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR. 
BOB  BARTLETT 

Mr.  GRLTINING.  Mr.  President,  my 
pood  friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI  has  been  honored  as  the 
Aiaskan  of  the  Year.  It  is  a  real  privilege 
for  me  today  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Bob  and  the  distinyiiished  Alaskan 
Award  of  the  Year  which  he  received 
March  29  in  Anchorage.  Proceeds  from 
the  Alaskan  of  the  Year  banquet  benefits 
the  R.  B.  Atwood — Alaska  Methodist 
University — scholarship  fund. 

The  Alaskan  of  the  Year  is  a  man  with 
whom  I  have  worked  for  many  years,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  for 
many  more  years.  Bob  can  talk  about 
Alaska  and  its  promise  and  its  challenge 
with  the  prescience  needed  to  combat 
and  overcome  the  impediment  and  prob- 
lems which  sometimes  seem  available  in 
niunbers  greater  than  necessary.  He  does 
his  job  as  U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska 
with  the  quiet  courage  and  vast  knowl- 
edge we  respect  and  love. 


This  morning  In  the  mall  I  received  a 
copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  61, 
of  the  Alaska  State  Legislature,  which 
commends  Bob  as  the  Alaskan  of  the 
Year.  The  resolution  is  self-explanatory. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurbent  Resolution  61 
Concurrent   resolution  commending  Senator 

E     L.    Barllett.    'Alaskan    of    the   Yeaj" 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stiito  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett  has 
served  Alaska  and  the  nation  wltli  wisdom 
and  Integrity  for  nxany  years;   and 

Whereits  fc-enator  Bartlett  by  his  consistent 
devotion  to  the  loftiest  prmclplea  of  repre- 
sentative democriicy  has  shown  himself 
deeply  deserving  of  the  highest  recognlUon 
and  praise;  and 

Whereas  Ahi.sk.ins  will  forever  be  Indebted 
to  .Senator  Bartlett  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  he  has  brought  to  the  state; 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Fifth  Legislature 
Joins  the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  people  of 
the  nation  In  heartily  congratulating  Senator 
E.  L.  'Bob"  Bartlett  upon  his  being  chosen 
Alask.uti  of  the  Year." 


ence  of  an  FBI  report  that  was  not  made  a 
part  of  the  case  file. 


THE  ALEX  B.  POSSINO  CASE 
Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  much  pleased  to  announce  that  jus- 
tice has  finally  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Alex  B.  Possino,  an  employee  who  was 
fired  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
May  1966,  for  having  allegedly  accepted 
a  bi'ibe. 

Mr.  Possino  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  IRS  for  almost  2  years  now,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  he  is  to  be  restored  to 
his  former  position  this  month. 

The  IRS  case  against  Mr.  Possino  was 
a  very  weak  one.  To  quote  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  Appeals  Board  de- 
cision which  came  down  on  March  8: 

The  agency's  entire  case  as  presented  In 
this  appeal  consists  of  the  sworn  statement 
of  a  convicted  racketeer  and  admitted  per- 
jurer (Grossoi.  an  undated  unsigned  state- 
ment purported  to  be  that  of  another  con- 
victed racketeer  and  admitted  perjtirer 
(Slgal).  and  some  circumstances  that  this 
Board  finds  supporting  the  credibility  of 
the  employee  Instead  of  the  agency. 


The  IRS'  own  hearing  officer  threw  out 
the  charges  against  Possino  after  a 
hearing  in  March  1967.  AppeaUng 
through  agency  channels,  IRS  had  the 
initial  decision  of  its  hearing  examiner 
reversed.  Possino  then  went  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  Philadelphia 
Regional  Office.  Once  more,  he  was  found 
not  guilty  and  it  was  recommended  that 
he  be  restored  to  his  former  position. 

Not  satisfied,  IRS  submitted  an  appeal 
to  the  Commission's  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review.  On  March  8,  1968,  the 
Board  upheld  the  ruling  of  its  regional 
office  and  again  recommended  that  Mr. 
Possino  be  restored  to  his  former  posi- 
tion as  a  Revenue  agent.  This  decision  is 
final  and  the  IRS  can  appeal  no  further. 
As  the  Board  pointed  out  in  its  deci- 
sion : 

The  agency  surely  had  more  information 
than  this  on  which  It  based  Its  removal  ac- 
tion. The  file  makes  reference  to  th»  exist- 


I  can  only  add  that  if  IRS  had  more 
evidence  they  surely  would  have  brought 
it  out  in  the  open  in  one  of  the  four 
forums  that  heard  the  case.  Yet  they  did 
not  do  so,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
there  was  no  such  additional  evidence. 
Despite  this  fact  the  IRS  prosecuted 
this  case  against  Mr,  Possino  with  a 
vengeance  such  as  I  have  never  before 
seen. 

Let  us  hope  that  IRS  will  accept  the 
ruling  of  the  Board  and  refrain  from 
any  further  harassment  of  Mr.  Possino. 

There  is  ""one  other  interesting  aspect 
of  this  case.  At  the  initial  hearing  at  the 
agency  level,  there  was  some  testimony 
concerning  some  "national  raids"  car- 
ried out  by  IRS  against  certain  f^ambling 
places  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Accord- 
ing to  this  testimony,  many  such  raids 
are  carried  out  for  publicity  purposes 
only.  If  IRS  does  conduct  gambling 
raids  solely  for  publicity  purposes.  I 
think  we  should  look  Into  this  practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
decision  of  the  CSC  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  in  the  Possino  case  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Board  of 
Appeals  and  Review— Deci.sion  in  the 
Matter  of  Alex  B.  Possino,  Internal  Rev- 
ENTTE  Agent,  Internal  Revenue  .Service, 
PrrrsBtTRGH,  Pa. 

introduction 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  appealed 
from  the  decision  of  the  CommlEsion's  Phila- 
delphia Regional  Office  issued  October  19, 
1967,  recommending  Mr.  Possinos  retroactive 
restoration  to  the  position  ol  Internal  Re- 
venue Agent,  GS-12,  step  4,  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  had 
been  removed  from  this  position  on  October 
17,  1966. 

statement  of  the  case 

By  letter  dated  May  26,  1966,  the  agency 
proposed  to  remove  Mr.  Possino  on  charges 
of  "Disclosure  of  Confidential  Information, 
and  Solicitation  of  Money  From  Taxpayers". 
On  July  6,  1966  Mr.  Possino's  oral  reply  was 
heard  by  Mr.  James  R.  Nolan,  Chief,  Admin- 
istrative Division,  District  Office,  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Uii.  Nolan's  report  of  the  oral  reply  also  con- 
tained a  recommendation  that  the  letter  of 
proposed  adverse  action  be  withdrawn.  The 
agency  notice  of  final  decision  of  removal 
dated  September  29,  1966  found  the  charges 
"fully  supported  by  the  evidence"  and  Mr. 
Possino  was  removed  effective  October  17, 
1966. 

An  appeal  through  agency  channels  under 
Part  771  of  the  Commissions  regulations  was 
filed  and  an  agency  hearing  was  held  on 
March  14-15.  1967  before  Mr.  Rex  D.  Davis, 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Regional  Office.  Mr.  Davis'  report  of 
the  hearing  Issued  May  12,  1967  found  the 
charges  and  specifications  not  sustained.  The 
agency  appeal  decision  Issued  August  28, 
1967  stated  that  the  charges  and  specifica- 
tions were  sustained  and  denied  the  appeal. 


speciftcatlons  of  the  charges  were  not  sus- 
tained by  the  record  and  recommended  Mr. 
Possino's  retroactive  restoration. 


first-level  decision 
Hubert  I.  Teltelbaum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
submitted  Mr.  Possino's  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mission's Philadelphia  Regional  Office  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1967.  The  Regional  OfBce  by  Its  de- 
cision issued  October  19.  1967  found  that  the 


analysis   and   findings 
The   agency   submitted   Its   appeal   to   the 
Board  on  October  24,   1967.  Representations 
were  received  from  the  agency  and  Mr.  Pos- 
sino's attorney.  ' 
The  charges  in  this  c.ise  stem  from  an  af- 
fidavit bv  Anthony  M.  drosso  dated  "May  6, 
1965,  tabbed  as  number  15  in  the  agency  ap- 
peal   file;    an   unsigned  *nd   undated   state- 
ment allegedly  given  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of   Investigation   by   Meyer   Slgal,   t.abbed   as 
number   14;    and   an   affidavit   dated  July   8, 
1966  bv  Michel  J.  Pugllese.  tabbed  as  num- 
ber 13.  Mr.  PugUese's  affidavit  1.":  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  present  a.s  Mr.  t'lgal's  legal  coun- 
sel on  June  3.  IOCS  when  Mr.  Slgal  made  an 
oral  statement  to  two  Agents  ol  the  FBI  and 
that   unsigned    and    undated   statement   at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Slgal  and  tabbed  as  number 
14  is  an  accurate  copy  of  what  Mr.  Slgal  had 
sidd  t^  the  FBI  on  June  3.   1965. 

Tl-.e  appellate  file  refiects  that  Mr.  Grosso 
and  Mr.  Slgal  were  leading  gambling  rackets 
figures  In  the  Pittsburgh  area,'  both  were  con- 
victed for  violation  of  Federal  Gambling  laws, 
both  were  admitted  perjurers,  and  both  were 
seeking  the  as.sistance  of  the  U.S.  Attorney 
m  reducing  their  .sentences  by  making  dis- 
closure of  alleged  bribery  of  public  officials 
In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  crux  of  the  case  Is  stated  by  the  agen- 
cy m  Its  letter  of 'February  16.  1968  wherein 
it  states.  "Fundamentally,  this  case  turns 
on  whether  Grosso  and  Slgal  were  telling  the 
truth  when  thev  pave  their  .«uitements  to 
the  FBI.  ■We  think  th'ey  were."  Mr.  Possino 
has  continually  denied  the  charges.  The  rep- 
resentations on  both  sides  primarily  were 
how  the  circumstantial  evidence  either  sup- 
ported or  »efuted  the  Grosso-Slgal  state- 
ments. 

The  agency  official  designated  to  hear  Mr. 
Possinos  oral  reply  to  the  letter  of  proposed 
adverse  action  had  the  authority  to  make  a 
recommendation    as    to    the    final    decision. 
After  hearing  the  oral  reply  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Possino.  lie  recommended  withdrawal  of  the 
letter  of  charges  because  the  case  against  Mr. 
Possino  consisted  entirely  of  the  statements 
of  two  admitted  perjurers  without  any  sup- 
porting or  corroborating  evidence.  This  rec- 
ommendation was  apparently  Ignored  as  re- 
flected by  the  agency's  decision  of  removal. 
The   agency    Appeals    Hearing   Officer,    after 
hearing  the  case,  found  that  the  Grosso-Slgal 
statements    were    not    credible    and    unsup- 
ported, and  that  the  charges  and  specifica- 
tions against  Mr.  Possino  were  not  sustalne<^. 
The  agency  appeals  decision  Bustaining  the 
charges  gave  no  explanation  as  to  why  the 
Hearing  Officer's  findings  were  not  followed. 
The   agency  has  contended   that  the   evi- 
dence supports  the  credibility  of  the  Grosso- 
Sigal   statements.   The  contention   that   the 
details  in  Grossos  statement  of  an  alleged 
ride  in  Larkin's  car  in  1960  in  the  North  Side 
of  Pittsburgh,  In  an  area  Larkln  had  lived  in 
and  knew  very  well,  shows  that  Grosso  knew 
of  Larkin's  familiarity  with  that  area;   and 
that  this  knowledge  came  about  from  Gros- 
sos  actual  experience  during  the  ride.  This 
does  not  prove  or  support  the  Grosso  state- 
ment at  all.  It  would  not  have  been  too  diffi- 
cult to  learn  where  Larkln  lived,  and  infor- 
mation about  the  North  Side  of  Pittsburgh  Is 
available  to  anyone,  especially  residents   ol 
the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  Grosso  statement  alleges  that  Possino 
and  Larkln  gave  him  advance  Information 
about  ten  National  Raids  in  1960  and  the 
agency  contends  that  this  was  of  value  to 
Grosso.  The  testimony  in  the  hearing  was  to 
the  effect  that  these  National  Raids  were  for 
publicity  purposes  only  and  that  advance 
knowledge  of  them  would  have  been  of  little 
value;   and  further," 4jo  evidence  was  intro- 
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duced  showing  a  paiiern  of  busted"  or 
"tipped  off"  National  Ralda  in  1980  If 
Oroeso  had  truly  been  tipped  off  .ibout  ten 
National  Raids  In  1960  this  would  have  and 
should   have  become  evident   to  the  .igenoy 

Larkln  was  identified  at  the  heartni;  it«  an 
undercover  agent  who  played  a  major  role  In 
securing  aro«480s  conviction  The  Board  1-s 
unable  to  accept  the  agency's  position  that 
while  working  .is  an  undercover  agency  agent 
actively  and  jKwltively  developing  informa- 
tion that  resulted  in  O rosso  s  conviction. 
Larkln  made  himself  known  to  this  same 
Grosso  and  took  money  from  him  !'>r  udvance 
information  on  raids  If  Larkln  was  in  Gros- 
sos  pay,  It  13  strange  that  Mr  CJroeso  waa  ar- 
rested and  convicted 

No  cloee  connection  between  I.irkln  md 
Possino  was  ever  revealed  They  were  in  two 
different  divisions  in  the  iigency  and  were 
not  known  to  be  friends  In  fact,  Slgal's 
statement  allei^es  that  he  asked  If  P.)Sslno 
knew  Larkln  and  the  replv  was  in  the  nega- 
tive Larkln  and  Possino  both  have  vlgor- 
nusT^ilenled  Lirosso's  allegatlon-s  and  their 
I  raprfbility  has  not  been  suctesfully  attacked 

sisals  statement  tells  of  a  meeting  with 
Poeatno  at  H  tyowling  alley  in  early  1362  where 
Po-ssino  b<»«rled  regularly,  and  the  evidence 
showed  that  Possino  did  have  »  regular  bowl- 
ing night  at  tbal  illev  sig»t— r(>uld  have 
learned  of  the  bowling  alley  by  meetuig  Pos- 
sino there  m  "rder  to  ijue  him  money: 
however  Slgal  could  ha\e  learned  of  his 
bowling  through  any  of  the  many  official 
government  business  meetings  they  had  to- 
gether or  through  other  means  'Jlje  fact 
that  riigals  description  of  ihe  areX  is  cor- 
rect does  not  prove  that  he  learned  of  It 
only  by  virtue  of  having  travelled  that  route 
with  Poasino  Accurate  information  as  to 
places,  locations  and  geographic  details  is 
available  to  anyone,  and  especially  those 
who  live  in  the  general  area 

The  Sigal  statement  alleges  that  Slgal  s 
personal  income  tax  returns  were  basically 
correct  however  he  alleges  lie  paid  Possino 
S3500  in  lb<62  to  take  care  of  nis  personal 
tax  matters  The  statement  alleges  that  Pos- 
sino proposed  :naklng  errors  in  favor  of  the 
government  ;n  his  computations  so  that  at 
a  tax  confereii'^e  Slgal  could  point  ';ut  the 
errors  and  the  conference  would  be  settled 
lu  his  favor  It  appears  that  there  was  an 
error  in  the  computations,  however  rflgal  s 
accountant  found  them  out  by  himself  The 
hetirlng  produced  testimony  that  this  type 
of  arrangement  had  never  been  heard  of  and 
It  did  not  appear  plausible  that  sigal  would 
pay  S3300  lor  this  when  his  returns  were 
basically  correct  If  his  returns  were  basic- 
ally correct,  there  is  some  question  as  to  the 
need  for  any  conference  to  begin  with. 

The  agency  contends  that  Mr  Possino  s 
job  was  to  determine  whether  -^Igal  had  cor- 
rectly reported  all  his  Income  and  to  do  that. 
he  had  to  first  determine  the  source  of  said 
income  and  that  it  was  that  source  that 
sigal  wanted  to  protect  .md  that  was  why  he 
paid  the  money  to  Possino  m  1962  .^n  ex- 
.tmination  of  Sigal  s  .statement  and  the  evi- 
dence of  record  dls^j^jsed  that  the  source  o£ 
Sigals  income  was  .ilready  known  to  Mr 
Possino  and  to  the  agency  in  1962  In  addi- 
tion. Sigal  h.id  already  been  arrested  in  .i 
rftld  on  his  numbers  headquarters  In  No- 
vemt>er  1961.  by  the  agency,  so  he  really  had 
nothing  to  protect 

The  agency's  enure  case  as  presented  In 
this  appeal  consists  o:  the  sworn  .statement 
of  .\  convicted  racketeer  .md  admitted  per- 
jurer iGrossoi.  an  undated  unsigned  state- 
ment purported  to  be  that  of  another  con- 
victed racketeer  and  admitted  perjurer 
1  Sigal  I  .lud  some  circumstances  that  this 
Board  finds  supixjrting  the  credibility  of  the 
employee  instead  of  the  agency  The  agency 
surely  had  more  information  than  this  on 
which  it  base''  its  removal  acuon  The  file 
makes  reference  to  the  existence  of  an  FBI 


report  that  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  case 
file 

.\fter  a  careful  review  of  the  coinpU'te  ap- 
pellate file  and  all  subsequent  represent-itlon 
■  ■n  the  p«irt  of  the  agency  and  Mr  Possino  the 
Board  of  .^ppeals  and  Review  finds  that  the 
agency's  charges  against  Mr  Possino  have 
not  lieen  siipp<Tted  by  the  evidence  of  rec- 
ord 

DeCIStON 

The  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  hereby 
alTlrnis  the  decision  of  the  Commission's 
Philadelphia  Region  l.ssued  October  17,  1967 
sustaining  Mr  Possino  s  appeal  .md  recom- 
mends that  he  be  restored  to  the  position 
and  gr:vde  Irom  which  tie  was  removed  ret- 
roactive to  the  date  lollowlng  the  removal 
on  October  17    1966 

Section  772  3u7ict  of  the  Commission's 
regulations  provides  (hat  decisions  of  the 
Board  are  final  and  there  is  no  liirther 
right  of  appeal 

ACCOMPLISIlMrNT        K     THE     Do,\RD  S 
RICOMMINDATION 

Under  .Section  752  401  of  the  Civil  Service 
Regulations,  this  recommendation  la  man- 
datory and  the  admlnlstr.itlve  officer  of  the 
agency  concerned  shall  take  the  corrective 
action  recommended  The  Bourd  s  decision  is 
the  authority  to  take  corrective  action  by 
cancellation  of  the  notification  of  person- 
nel action  which  accomplished  the  appellees 
removal,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
'contained  on  page  V-79.  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  .supplement  'J96  i\  Within  a  pe- 
riod L'f  ten  days  Irom  receipt  of  this  notice. 
please  furnish  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Re- 
view with  a  copy  of  the  official  notification 
of  personnel  action  advising  the  appellee 
wun  respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
required  corrective  action  "The  report  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review.  U  S  Civil  Service  Commis.sion.  Wash- 
ington. DC  J04I5.  Attention  Compliance 
Desk 

VoT  the  Commissioners: 

WILLIAM    P      BCRZAK 

Chatrfnan    ft'>arri  of  Appralt  and  Heiiew 
.March  8    I'.ibtl 


THE   PROBLi:MS   OP'  THK   FARMERS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota?  Mr 
President,  the  iircjblems  uf  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  the  continuing  mi^'ration 
from  our  rural  areas  to  our  t^ities  are 
ainoiiji  the  most  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing us  today  Tlie  Nations  commercial 
farmers  are  not  enjoyint:  an  income  that 
is  anywhere  near  comparable  to  that  re- 
ceived by  people  employed  m  other  Iir.es 
of  endeavor  The  small  farmer  who  would 
like  to  supplement  his  farm  earnings 
with  off-farm  employment  is  too  often 
unable  to  find  these  opportunities 

An  uutstandins  discussion  of  these 
problems  appeared  in  the  December  1967 
issue  of  the  Kan.sas  Parmer  in  an  article 
written  by  our  colleasue.  the  di.stin- 
KUished  Senator  from  Kansas  Mr  Pfar- 
soN : 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  urgent 
nature  uf  this  problem  and  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  article  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlial  it  be  included  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tufc     OoLuiN   Age     for  AcRicui.TVRr     What 

Happfned  ' 

By  Senator  JAMti  B    Pearson  i 

During  the  first  part  of  1966  optimistic 
otisessnients  of  the  farm   situation   were  nu- 


merous Pointing  to  the  depletion  of  our 
once  great  surpluses,  many  government  offi- 
cials, farm  leaders,  and  agricultural  writers 
were  predicting  higher  farm  prices  and  a 
gr.idual  removal  of  priKluction  controls  This 
general  iiense  of  optimism  caused  scime  com- 
mentators to  talk  about  a  coming  "Golden 
.^ge  '  for  American  agriculture 

However,  t.'ie  past  few  months  have  demon- 
strated that  If  t.here  is  ever  to  be  a  "Golden 
Age  "  it  is  still  some  way  off  Tlie  promising 
price  trend  of  early  1966  has  reversed  Itself 
Operating  iot.ts  have  continvicd  to  rise 
Thus  once  again  the  farmer  Is  caught  In  a 
price-cost  scissors  which  will  cut  net  Income 
figures  for  1967  considerably  below  the  1966 
level 

Several  factors  It-d  to  the  optimistic  mis- 
calculation^ of  List  year  PTrst,  in  the  spring 
of  1966  we  began  to  recognize  the  extent 
to  which  our  decade-old  CCC  owned  sur- 
plu.ses  had  been  depleted  Second,  It  was 
alxjui  this  time  the  growing  concern  at>out 
world  food  shortages  reached  something  of 
a  fever  pitch  Many  then  over-reacted  to 
thp.se  two  developments 

Relieved  that  tne  surpluses  were  gone,  we 
too  quickly  forgot  how  long  It  hod  taken  to 
get  rid  of  them  .^t  the  same  time,  many 
overestimated  the  export  market  potential 
by  being  too  quick  to  assume  that  the  mere 
existence  of  widespread  nutritional  deficien- 
cies represented  uu  almost  unlimited  de- 
mand U>T  .\merican  f.\rm  products  But  this 
ignored  a  hard  learned  historical  lesson; 
namely  that  there  is  no  nece.ssary  connec- 
tion ix?tween  the  I  >od  needs  of  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  and  their  actual  capacity  or 
willingnesB  to  import  farm  commodities  at 
reasonable  prices  from  the  exfiorting  nations 
such  OS  the  United  States. 

Another  ern)r  in  Judgment  conspired  t-) 
exp.Liid  the  optimistic  bubble  Poor  crops 
had  been  harvested  in  .several  parts  of  the 
world  lor  the  past  2  or  3  years  and  special- 
ists in  the  USDA  vi.ere  predicting  that  1966 
would  be  another  marginal  year 

However  by  late  summer  it  became  ap- 
parent that  actual  production  figures  would 
hit  an  all  time  high  The  miscalculation  for 
wheat  was  particularly  great  The  earlier  esti- 
mate '  1  a  moderate  world  crop  was  an  im- 
portant lactor  in  the  decision  by  the  Secre- 
tary ot  .^gr!rullure  to  expand  domestic  wheat 
acreage  allotments  by  :10  percent  ITien  the 
confirmation  of  a  large  crop  at  about  the 
.same  time  that  the  acreage  increase  was 
announced  had  the  effect  tit  starting  a  re- 
'.  ersal  In  the  wheat  price  trend 

In  essence  the  cptimlsm  of  early  1966  re- 
sulted from  faulty  estimates  of  future  sup- 
ply-demand relationships;  effective  demand 
w.is  c '.  erestim.ited.  re.il  supply  v.. is  undcrcsii- 
maied  While  supply  levels  have  not  reached 
the  surplus  conditions  of  a  lew  years  ago 
marketing  \olumes  m  recent  months  have 
rteen  enough  heavier  than  effective  demand 
to  iurce  a  general  price  decline 

Explanations  of  recent  price  conditions 
must  take  note  of  another  factor  During  196C 
the  .\dministration  took  a  series  of  actions 
I  including  large  sales  ot  CCC  stocks,  changes 
in  Defense  Department  purchasing,  the  cattle 
hide  embargo,  curtailment  of  P  L  480  sales 
and  others)  which  were  aimed  at  sl(jwlng 
clown  the  upward  trend  in  farm  prices  that 
had  begun  to  develop  This  was  an  l!l-con- 
ceived  effcrt  to  reduce  some  of  the  general 
inflationary  pressures  that  were  beginning 
to  get  out  of  hand. 

Precisely  what  were  the  .Administration's 
long  range  intentions  will  be  debated  for 
some  tlmt  However,  one  thing  Is  clear;  these 
actions  served  to  create  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  Administration  was  committed  l.o  a 
policy  of  keeping  farm  prices  down  Despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  this  impression  still 
exists  and  continues  to  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  farm  market  psychology 


Thus,  the  upturn  In  1966  was  shortlived. 
Wheat  prices  have  been  15  to  20  percent  below 
last  fall.  Hog  prices  have  fallen  by  abdut  20 
percent;  beef  prices  by  at  least  6  percent; 
egg  prices  by  15  percent. 

But  while  prices  have  fallen,  costs  have 
continued  to  rise.  Thus  the  parity  ratio  has 
dropped  to  Its  lowest  point  In  the  post-'World 
War  II  period. 

All  this  Is  to  say  that  the  farmers  are 
faced  with  the  same  old  problem  that  has 
plagued  American  agriculture  almost  con- 
stantly (the  war  vears  being  about  the  only 
exception)  since  the  1920's,  namely,  low 
prices,  high  costs,  and  depressed  income. 

While  It  Is  fairly  easy  to  describe  the  prob- 
lem It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why  It  per- 
sists and  even  more  difficult  to  find  agree- 
ment as  to  how  it  can  be  corrected. 

Ironically,  a  large  part  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem flows  "from  two  of  the  farming  com- 
munity's greatest  assets.  First  is  the  farmer's 
enormous  capacity  for  efficient  production. 
Since  the  1940's  no  other  section  of  the  econ- 
omy has  recorded  such  a  dramatic  increase 
In  productivity  as  hes  agriculture. 

In  most  cases,  an  Industry  that  Improves 
its  economic  efficiency  is  rewarded  with 
higher  net  profits.  However,  this  has  gen- 
erally not  been  the  case  for  agriculture.  The 
Improved  efficiency  has  meant  greater  total 
production  and  because  total  production  has 
expanded  more  rapidly  than  demand,  prices 
ha\4  been  kept  at  low  levels.  Thus,  the  con- 
sumer has  been  the  prime  beneficiary  of  the 
economic  efficiency  of  American  agriculture 
rather  than  the  farmer  himself. 

A  major  reason  why  farmers  have  not  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  economic  benefits  of  their 
Improved  efficiency  Is  that,  unlike  other  pro- 
ducers, farmers  are  unable  to  control  the 
prices  they  receive  for  their  commodities.  No 
Individual  farmer's  production  is  large 
enough  to  affect  total  supply.  Thus,  if  a 
Western  Kansas  wheat  farmer  withheld  his 
wheat  crop  from  the  market  It  would  make 
absolutely  no  difference  In  the  average  price 
of  wheat.  Moreover,  because  the  several  hun- 
dred thousand  producers  of  each  commodity 
are  scattered  all  across  the  nation  it  has 
been  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  work 
together  to  regulate  their  marketings. 

Although  the  adverse  economic  conse- 
qiiences  are  obvious,  this  diverse,  individual- 
istic structure  Is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
farming's  principal  assets.  The  American 
farmer  Is  one  of  the  few  independent  eco- 
nomic producers  left  in  a  society  Increasingly 
dominated  by  giant  corporations  and  big 
"  labor  unions.  Individual  free  enterprise 
played  a  historic  role  In  the  development  of 
this  nation,  but  It  Is  a  way  of  life  and  a  way 
of  business  that  has  lost  Its  original  mean- 
ing In  virtually  every  sector  of  the  economy 
except  agriculture 

Not  unexpectedly  the  developments  of  the 
past  lew  months  have  served  to  generate  a 
new  round  of  debate  .as  ta  what  should  be 
done  about  the  farm  problem. 

Because  of  strong  Congressional  pressure, 
dairy  imports  have  now  been  curtailed.  Simi- 
lar support  Is  developing  for  tighter  controls 
over  beef  Imports.  A  group  of  Midwest  Sena- 
tors have  pushed  for  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  various  propoeals 
for  .strengthening  wheat  prices  And  in  an 
about  Lice  the  Administration  has  announced 
a  program  of  increased  F^id  for  Peace  wheat 
sales  ' 

Other  changes  are  likely.  However,  a  major 
policy  overhaul  ts  not  likely  until  the  exist- 
ing commodity  programs  expire  in  1969.  But 
there  is  a  growing  agreement  that  sooner  or 
later  some  very  subsuintlal  changes  are  going 
tD  have  t<5  be  made. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  what  types  of  pro- 
posals will  eventually  gain  the  most  support. 
For  the  moment.  a{  least,  there  is  a  great 
deil  of  t.Uk  about  the  general  idea  of  "farmer 
bargainUig  power."  Although  very  few  con- 


crete proposals  have  been  advanced,  the  vari- 
ety of  farm  leaders  and  groups  who  have 
Indicated  an  interest  In  this  approach  sug- 
gests that  we  will  hear  a  lot  more  about 
bargaining  ix»wer  In  months  ahead. 

Certainly  this  general  concept  deserves  se- 
rious and  careful  study.  However,  despite  the 
widespread  support  for  the  general  concept, 
agreement  as  to  specific  procedures  t<i  be 
adopted  will  be  exUemely  difficult  to  achieve. 
Moreover,  even  if  agreement  is  reached,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  "go  overboard"  In 
our  expectations  of  what  farmer  bargaining 
power  c.T,n  achieve. 

While  the  discussions  about  farmer  bar- 
gaining should  be  encouraged,  I  would  hope 
that  this  new  debate  of  the  farm  problem 
wUl  be  much  broader.  La^it  yeru-'s  prediction 
of  a  "Golden  Age"  for  .agriculture  failed,  but 
we  do  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  t.ike  a 
fresh  new  look  at  the  whole  situation. 

At  this  time  I  must  in  all  frankne.s.s  say 
I  simply  do  not  know  what  should  be  done. 
However,  I  am  cen-aln  of  one  thing;  we  have 
got  to  break  out  of  the  pattern  of  the  past. 
and  be  willing  to  consider  new  Ideas  and  new 
approaches.  In  this  respect  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  bargaining  {X)wer  Is  actually  an  old  idea. 
It  has  cropped  up  periodically  ever  since  the 
late  1890's,  usually  generating  optimistic  de- 
bate, but  very  few  concrete  results. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  through  an 
open-minded,  fresh  reevaluatlon  by  all  In- 
terested individuals  and  groups  ■^'111  there 
be  any  chance  for  developing  a  program 
whereby  farmers,  with  the  cooperative  sup- 
port of  government  when  necessary,  can 
successfully  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
that  have  plagued  agriculture  for  so  many 
vears. 

In  looking  forward  to  this  new  debate  and 
reevaluatlon.  I  would  suggest  three  essential 
guidelines : 

First,  as  we  restudy  the  farm  problem  and 
consider  policy  alternatives,  we  have  got  to 
focus  our  thinking  more  sharply  and  pur- 
posely on  the  family  farm  unit.  This,  of 
course,  will  require  no  major  shift  because 
the  promotion  of  the  family  farm  system 
has  always  been  the  over-ar6hing  goal  of 
American  agricultural  policy.  But  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  our  concern  over  prices  and  pro- 
duction, we  have  somehow  tended  to  lose 
sight  of  the  family  farm  unit  itself.  Favorable 
farm  prices  are,  of  course,  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  more  is  needed  than  good  prices. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  decline 
m  farms  and  farmers  has  continued  more  or 
less  constantly  since  the  early  1940's,  during 
periods  of  high  farm  prices  as  well  as  during 
periods  of  depressed  economic  conditions. 

This  continued  movement  from  the  farm 
demands  concentrated  attention.  In  the  past 
25  years  the  number  of  f.orms  in  the  U.S. 
has  been  reduced  by  half.  Between  1950  and 
1964  the  number  of  farms  in  Kansas  dropped 
32  percent.  If  this  trend  continued  un- 
changed there  would  simply  be  no  more 
farms  left  In  Kansas  In  Just  30  years  1  This. 
of  course,  would  be  Impossible,  but*  it  serves 
to  illustrate  that  if  the  f.miily  farm  system 
Is  to  be  preserved  the  present  trend  will  have 
to  be  drastically  reduced. 

Second,  It  Is  imperative,  I  believe,  that  the 
farm  organizations  make  a  new  attempt  to 
establish  a  greater  sense  of  unity.  Because 
of  the  complex  nature  of  the  farm  problem, 
Congress  always  faces  a  difficult  challenge 
when  It  writes  farm  legislation,  but  certain- 
ly that  task  has  always  been  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  various  farm 
organizations  present  .so  many  conflicting 
demands  and  often  register  more  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  needs  to  "he  done. 

Related  to  this.  I  would  suggest  that  farm- 
ers an-l  their  various  organizations  attempt 
to  establish  more  effective  and  meaningful 
cooperation  with  the  businessmen  and  resi- 
dents of  tfie  towns  and  cities  whose  welfare 
is  so  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  sector. 


In  the  p.ost  the're  has  often  been  tension  and 
conflict,  or  at  least  a  lack  of  positive  coopera- 
tion, between  farm  and  town.  This  situation 
must  be  changed. 

Third,  considerable  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  programs  that  deal  with  the  tot:il 
rural  community.  Because  of  the  close  eccj- 
nomlc  and  social  relationship  between  farm- 
ers and  local  businessmen  and  .small  town 
residents  there  Is  a  real  need  to  make  a  irreat- 
er  effort  to  design  ijrograms  that  will  help 
strenRthcn  all  .sectors  ol  rural  communities, 
farm  and  nonfarm  alike^ 

In  this  c  :>nncction.  I  would  nicntion  a  bill 
which  I  Introduced  this  Ftimmer  and  which 
has  the  objective  of  attractine  new  Job-crc-it- 
ing  Inisinosses  and  industries  Into  rural 
ureas.  Such  a  iiropram  would  not  directly 
beneat  the  larmer  although  it  would.  1  be- 
lieve, make  it  possible  for  many  Indivldu.als 
to  continue  l.irming  on  a  p.irt-tm.e  basis 
while  also  working  in  a  nearby  town.  Also, 
cf  course,  the  new  opportunities  for  local 
Jobs  would  mean  that  more  of  our  farm 
youth  could  remain  in  their  home  communi- 
ties r.ither  than  being  forced  to  move  to  a 
larger,   dlstiint   city. 

Such  a  program  would  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  rural  ureas.  This  m 
Itself  would  be  worthwhile.  But  It  would  ac- 
complish much  more  than  this.  'With  expand- 
ed economic  opportunities  in  the  rural 
areas,  many  more  people  would  be  able  to 
continue  to  live  In  their  home  communities 
than  Is  presently  the  case,  and  would  help 
to  slow  down  the  great  migration  to  the  cities. 
Thus,  in  the  final  analysis  the  cities  would 
also  benefit  because  it  Is  now  clear  that 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  cities  stem  from 
the  massive  concentration  of  people  and  eco- 
nomic resources  Into  an  extremely  umall 
geographic  area. 

This  proposal  has  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  support.  This  extremely  favorable  public 
reaction  has  been  most  encouraging,  be- 
cause it  indicates  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  we  mtist  do  a  bet- 
ter job  6f  controlling  the  economic  and  social 
forces,  which  have  been  depopulating  the 
countryside  and  the  small  towns  and  at  the 
same  time  adding  to  the  population  pressures 
ol  our  already  overcrowded  cities. 

This  constitutes  another  reason  why  the 
next  2  years  will  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  national  debate  on  the 
farm  problem  and  farm  policy,  out  of  which, 
hopefully  will  come  a  new  era  of  American 
agriculture. 


ROOM   TO   ROAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  new  publication  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  is  entitled  "Room  To  Roam.'  I  com- 
mend Secretary  Udall  and  Direotor  Boyd 
Rasmussen,  of  BLM.  for  this  excellent 
publication.  It  will  directly  benefit  the 
consumer  and  will  meet  a  real  need  to 
better  identify  the  recreational  opportu- 
nities on  the  vast  pubhc  lands  of  the 
■West  and  Alaska.  Not  only  does  it  show 
the  points  of  interest  on  BLM-adminis- 
tered  lands;  it  also  shows  the  location  of 
our  other  federally  administered  lands, 
the  national  parks,  monument^,  forests, 
wildlife  refuges,  Indian  reservations,  and 
other  recreation  areas.  Thus  the  poten- 
tial traveler  to  the  West  and  Alaska  has 
before  him  a  series  of  maps  of  all  fed- 
erally owned  lands  open  to  recreation.  To 
my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  this 
has  been  done  in  such  a  functional  fash- 
ion. 
Also,  it  should  prove  very  useful  in  the 
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Nations  current  effort^  lo  eiicouraKe 
travel  in  this  couiiLr\'  ihroush  the  dis- 
cover America  program 

The  booklet  is  offered  for  >ale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  LVx-ument^s.  thus  it 
represents  a  major  effort  to  provide  In- 
fomiatlon  to  the  public  at  minimum  ex- 
[H-nse  to  the  Fedtial  Cruvtrnment. 


OSCAR    MAYER    CO     OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  Os- 
car Mayer  Co  .  a  ijreat  Wisconsin  cor- 
poration, as  the  Nations  seventh  larECst 
mtatpacktT?  .iffers  135  var;t  ti'-s  "f  >au- 
saKes  and  some  70  other  piocessed  meat 
products  to  the  American  consumer 

With  sales  in  1967  in  excess  of  $400 
miihon  the  Maver  himilv  can  be  under- 
standably proud  of  the  -.uccess  of  their 
company  Their  company  has  come  a 
Ion?  way  since  the  Mayer  brothers,  Os- 
car GottfM'  (.1  and  Max  first  ueL'an  mak- 
ing and  sefMni?  sausatjes  in  the  1880  s 

Through  a  series  of  technological  ad- 
vancements and  ImaKinalive  marketiiuf 
techniques.  Oscar  Mayer  has  kept  Itself 
in  the  loretront  ul  the  meatpackint; 
industi-y  for  decades  All  of  Wisconsin 
IS  proud  of  the  achievements  of  Oscar 
Maver  &  Co 

An  interesting  article  .n  the  April  12 
issue  of  Time  maKazlne,  applaudlni?  the 
Oscar  Maver  Co  .  is  well  worth  i  eadinu 
I  ask  unainmous  consent  that  it  be 
punted  m  the  Record 

There  beiuK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

Pood      Wihst    for    Wari^ 
I  wish  I  were  an  Oscar  Miiver  wiener 

That  is  whai  Id  truly  like  to  be 
Cause  If  I  were  an  Oscar  Mayer  wiener 
Everyone    would    be    in    love    with    me' 

Musically  accompanied  bv  101  pieces  of 
the  Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra  that  Jingle 
13  now  appearicg  on  US  television  It  Is 
inaUng  a  pitch  for  an  old.  redolent  profit- 
able—  and  fascinating  — i"omp3ny 

In  the  1880s,  in  the  back  room  of  their 
neighborhood  meat  market  '>n  Chicago's 
North  Side,  'he  Bavarian  Mayer  ttrothers — 
Oscar.  Gottfried  and  .\Ia.x — worked  hard 
stuffing  sausages.  Oscar  s  wife  Louise  helped. 
;uid  their  son  Oscar  O  stood  on  a  butter  tub 
behind  the  counter  to  take  orders  Welss- 
wurst,  bockwurst  Leberwurst  were  packed 
into  wicker  baskets  and  piled  on  horse  drawn 
wagons  to  make  the  rounds  They  sold  well  — 
enough  to  send  Oscar  t^  fo  Har\'ard.  which 
he  left  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  am- 
bitions to  fxpand  the  family  business 

Today  on  the  .same  spot  where  the  immi- 
grant Mayers  lived  and  lat)ored  suinds  one 
of  the  main  plants  hi  Wl.sconsln's  Oscar 
-Mayer  &  Co.  the  U  S  s  seventh  largest  meat 
packer,  with  sales  Last  vear  In  excess  of  $400 
million  Headed  now  by  the  co-founder's 
grandson  f^scar  G  Mayer  Jr  54  ,is  chairman 
of  the  board  and  P  GotI  Beach  as  president, 
the  company  la  still  largely  farmly  owned 
1 79  -  (  and  haa  nine  other  members  on  the 
payroll. 

AUTOMATIC    STRIPPERS 

Besides  Iresh  meat,  Oscar  Mayer  ft  C3o 
offers  under  its  brand  name  135  varieties  of 
sausages  uid  some  70  other  processed-meat 
products,  notably  bland  luncheon  cuts  and 
wieners  i  Mayer  &  Co  will  accept  the  word 
frankturter — but  hot  dog  Is  tabooi  Since 
1954,  in  ,in  industry  traditionally  plagued 
by  meager  returns,  it  has  also  squeezed  out 
more    proQt    than    any    other    '."adinz    meat 


packer      238'       of    i«»le«    In    1967     r     an    in- 
dustry-wide  average   of    101"; 

Kmphasls  on  proceased-meat  products 
over  60  of  total  sales  laat  yean,  which 
carry  greater  potential  profit  margins  than 
fresh  meat,  partly  explain*  the  company's 
high  earnings  But  a  aerlea  of  ingenious  in- 
ventions and  Industry  firsts  kept  Oscar  Mayer 
in  •  the  forefront  of  the  meat-parking  in- 
dustry for  decades  In  1929  It  wsia  first  to 
break  the  traditional  anonymity  of  most 
prodiioers  by  banding  its  wlenersllke  cigars 
-with  a  yellow  paper  ring  Then  it  developed 
an  automatic  bunding  machine,  aut^omatlc 
linkers  and  strippers,  and  In  1950  hit  on  the 
Idea  for  vacuum  packaging  In  plastic  which 
quadrupled  the  shelf  life  of  what  wrte  once 
highly  perishable  products 

COMPITER    UIRECTED 

Today,  all  Ave  of  Oscar  Mayer's  processing 
plant*  -across  the  U  S  liave  iwo-.story  con- 
traptlonti  where  uninterrupted  balUillons  of 
38.000  wieners  an  hour  glide  toward  their 
destination,  untouched  by  human  hands 
Computers  print  out  the  best  fcTmulas  for 
the  next  days  sausage  production  by  com- 
paring current  market  prlcee  of  meat  cuts 
with   '.he  various  recipes  that  may  be  used 

The  money  Oscar  Mayer  Ac  Co  has  spent 
on  research,  it  an  annual  rate  of  $2  2  million 
recently,  seems  to  have  paid  off  The  com- 
pany 13  also  devoting  some  $4  5  million  to 
itdvertlsing,  so  that  everyone  will  really  love 
.in  Oscar   Mayer   wioner 


IN  PRAISE  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  the 
decision  by  the  President  not  to  seek  or 
accept  renominatlon  for  the  Presidency 
is  called  'statesmanship  In  Us  highest 
form  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53. 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Labor 
and  Management  Committee  of  the 
Alaska  Slate  Senate  The  resolution  cor- 
rectly commends  the  achievements  of  the 
nearly  40  years  of  public  service  i)f  the 
President  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  53  be  printed  at 
this  ixjuit  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wai  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  53  ' 

Joint   resolution   relating   to   the  decision  of 

the  Preeldent  of   the  United  Sti\tes  not  to 

.seek  or  accept  renonunation 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stale  of  Alaska 

Whereas  the  decision  by  President  Lyndon 
Barnes  Johnson  not  to  seek  or  accept  renom- 
inatlon for  the  Presidency  of  the  Umted 
States  In  order  to  achieve  national  unity  is 
statesmanship  in  its  highest  form,  and 

Whereas  by  this  act.  President  Johnson 
has  made  a  selfless  sacntlce  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  tJie  office  of  the  Presidency,  and 

Whereas  by  placing  bis  country  above  him- 
self and  his  office,  the  President  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  truly  creat  American;   and 

Whereas  during  his  nearly  40  years  of  pub- 
lic .service  and  during  his  Presidency.  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnst)n  has  shown  i  ourage  to  act 
in  the  face  of  adversity  and  hiis  been  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  some  of  the  most 
monumenuil  1  iws  of  this  century:  and 

Whereas  the  desire  of  President  John.son  to 
end  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  may  be  fulfilled  by 
his  act  of  cour:ige  .iiid  determination  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  American  people  are  with 
him  in  this  trying  time  of  decision. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Fifth  Legislature  of 
the  State  ol  .M.isk.i  comnifuds  President  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  on  the  nchlevemenia  of 
his  Presidency  and  for  this  supreme  sacri- 
fice til   I  he  I'.terest  '  f  ri.itioiinl  iiiutv 


Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President.  I  was 
In  F'alrbanks  when  the  tmnouncement  of 
the  President's  decision  was  made,  and 
in  restwiise  to  requests  from  the  press 
and  others  made  this  statement: 

I  consider  the  PresKlenfte  decision  to  with- 
draw Irom  the  presulentlal  campaign  in  the 
Interest  of  national  unity  the  greate.st  net  of 
.statesmanship  in  his  long  and  dedicated 
career  In  public  service  lliis  now  greatly 
increases  the  prospect-s  for  any  early  peace 

We  may  all  be  very  proud  of  this  man 
who  si-eks  i)eace 

As  Thomas  JefTer.son  wrote  in  1807: 
The  tnergy  wf  the  govenunent  depending 
mainly  on  the  conhdcncc  "f  the  people  In 
the  Chief  Magistral*,  makes  it  his  duty  to 
spare  uoihlng  which  can  strengthen  him 
with  that  confidence 

This  our  President  has  done 


WASHINGTON      SLLfMLORDS      TAKE 
TOO   LONG   TO   MAKE    REPAIRS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week  I 
spoke  about  the  difficulties  encoimtercd 
by  the  city  of  Milwaukee  in  getting  slum- 
lords to  make  the  repairs  required  by 
law.  Lest  anyone  think  that  this  prob- 
lem IS  limited  to  Milwaukee.  I  should  like 
to  i)oint  out  some  of  the  problems  faced 
rinhl  here  In  Washington.  D.C. — the 
Capital  of  our  great  Nation  which  may 
have  contributed  to  the  recent  senseless 
outbreak  of  violence 

Leonard  Downie.  Jr.  a  Washington 
Pixst  staff  writer,  writing  about  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  renewals  m  the  Shaw  area 
of  Washlntiton  found  that — 

.A  review  of  100  Housing  Improvement  Cen- 
ter ca.ses  (  now  In  the  tiles  of  city  housing  lii- 
s[><.>ctorsi  shows  that  the  landlords  generally 
t(x>k  three  to  nine  months  to  make  repairs 
they  were  .tsked  to  tlnlsh  voluntarily  In  one 
month. 

Indeed.  In  a  few  cases.  rei)airs  took  as 
lon«  as  300  days  lo  make.  \ 

The  worst  offenders  were  the  large 
slum  owners — the  ones  who  owned  al- 
most entire  blocks.  These  are  the  ones 
who  lake  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
tax  advantages  given  to  landlords.  But  It 
Is  precisely  tor  this  reason  that  passage 
of  my  bill,  S.  3234.  would  be  of  great 
help  m  cutting  down  the  time  between 
the  order  to  repair  and  the  lime  the  re- 
pair IS  actually  completed.  These  large 
owners,  the  ones  who  benefit  most  from 
the  depreciation  deduction,  have  the 
most  lo  lose  from  disallowal  of  the  de- 
preciation deduction.  My  bill  would  do 
just  that — disallow  the  depreciation  de- 
duction— for  those  landlords  who  were 
convicted  of  violating  a  housins  code. 
Tlius,  they  would  be  most  anxious  to 
avoid  being  convicted  by  completing  the 
required  repairs  within  the  time  allotted 
to  them  by  the  inspectors 


NOMINATION  OF  POSTMASTER  FOR 
UEER   ISLE.   MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  most  disturbing  letter  from  a 
resident  ol  Deer  Isle.  Maine,  addressed  t,o 
both  Senator  Edmvnu  3.  Mcskie  and  my- 
self, pertaining  to  the  filling  of  a  post- 
master \acancy  m  that  town. 
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As  a  Republican,  I  am  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  the  prcxess  for  se- 
lecting postmasters.  Consequently,  the 
only  manner  in  which  I  can  respond  in 
this  matter  is  to  bring  it^to  the  attention 
nl  those  who  do  make  the  .selection  and 
the  appointment. 

I  have,  accordingly,  written  the  Post- 
master General  about  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wo.idward's  letter  of  March  27,  1968,  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  and  I  invite  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  it. 

There  being  no*  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Deer  Isle.  Maine, 

March  27.  1968. 
Hon   Margarkt  CHASE  SMrrH, 

Hon    KDMIND  S.  MUSKIE.  \^ 

Senate  Uflicv  HuiUUng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  It  is  understood  that  a 
nomination,  subject  to  Senate  approval,  of 
a  Po.simastcr  for  Deer  Isle,  a  position  for- 
mally vacant  for  about  two  years,  has  finally 
been  made. 

It  Is  also  understood  that  many  persons 
feel  there  mav  have  been  a  disregard  of  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  Civil  Service  procedures. 
If  not  also  of  the  l.iw  In  addition  one  is  in- 
fornud  that  either  (lie  (>r  both  of  you  have 
been  written  about  this  matter. 

Should  Senate  ctnlirmation  be  routine. 
the  nominee,  irrespective  of  v  hat  the  full 
trutli  mav  be.  could  tjulle  possibly  be  serving 
■under  a  cloud  "  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  conhrmation  be  deferred  until  concur- 
rently therewith  a  st.iU^ment  can  be  included 
In  the  record  that  the  Senate  after  investi- 
gation hivs  lound  that  no  irregularities 
existed  in  the  selection  process. 

riils  suggestion  is  made  with  the  hope  that 
Its  adoption  may  1 1  i  eliminate  a  situation 
inviting  community  disunity,  and  (2)  enable 
the  nominee  to  serve  "under  a  clean  bill  of 
health  ". 

I'rusting  that  you  both  may  agree  with  the 
desirability  of  these  objectives.  I  am. 
Mo.-t  respectfully  yours. 

Hira.m  W.  Woodward. 


NOTABLE  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
EDWARD  KENNEDY  BEFORE 
ALASKA  STATE  DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  April  7.  1968.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  addressed  the  Alaska  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  In  Sitka. 

The  dale  for  the  convention  had  been 
set  well  in  advance  of  the  tragic  event  in 
Memphis  on  April  4.  1968.  when  a  ruth- 
less, bigoted  sniper  .'^nuffed  out  the  life  of 
a  great  social  leader  and  humanitarian, 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Thus,  when  Senator  Kennedy  arose  to 
speak  to  the  convention,  he  was  speaking 
at  a  tune  of  rreat  national  sorrow — at  a 
time  when  noiings.  lootings,  and  mur- 
ders were  spreading  across  American  like 
a  I'lanue — at  a  lime  when  racial  tensions 
had  reached  an  incendiary  point. 

In  this  tense  atmosphere  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  rose  above  parly  politics 
and  dehvered  a  memorable  address  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  con- 
fronting the  United  States  and  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken  at  once  to  alle- 
viate those  dangers. 


Senator  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  speech 
delivered  in  1963  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  in 
which  he  told  of  the  dream  he  had  "in 
which  freedom  would  ring  out  for  all 
Americans  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to 
the  mountains  of  your  beautiful  west." 

He  will  never  see  that  dream — 

Senator  Kennedy  continued — 
but  the  moment  that  we  realize  that  his 
dream  is  truly  our  dream,  and  the  moment 
we  work  as  Individuals  to  make  it  come  true. 
we  will  be  one  again,  we  will  be  strong  again, 
and  we  will  proceed  as  a  Nation  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  destiny,  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  statement  that  this  nation  is  the  most 
important  occurrence  of  the  second  thousand 
years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy's  remarks  a'  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  Convention  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  on  April  7,  1968,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aV  follows : 
AODRE.SS  BY  Senator  Edwarp  KixNFnv,  Dimo- 

CRATic   State   Convention,   .'^iika,    .Alaska, 

April  7.  1968 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  schcdiiled  to 
be  here  in  Sitka  today  to  address  a  great  con- 
\ention  of  Democrats  in  a  |.;rcat  .-^tale.  He 
w,as  prepared  to  speak  to  you  of  the  challenges 
we  face  together  as  one  nation,  one  country 
in  the  uncertain  world  in  which  we  live  He 
would  have  been  proud  to  be  In  llie  company 
of  the  men  and  women  who  arc  truly  .'Amer- 
ica's New  Frontiersmen — people  who  have 
jjiltcd  themselves  against  the  (■lemcnts.  as 
Old  (jur  forebears  in  New  Encland,  and  people 
whLKC  courage  and  independence  is  looked 
upon  by  all  Americatis  ps  .'^ymbcllc  of  all  t-ur 
ideals. 

But  there  ;,re  tunes  for  all  tilings — there 
is  a  time  to  talk  to  Democraus.  and  a  time  to 
talk  to  all  men.  regardless  of  party  There 
IS  a  time  to  recount  cur  past  and  recall  tliose 
in  our  party  who  built  a  nation,  and  there 
are  times  to  focus  on  the  jjresent  to  assure  a 
future  more  secure.  There  is  a  time  for  meet- 
ing with  friends  to  discuss  the  political  chal- 
lenges of  the  coming  months — challenges 
created  by  men  to  be  won  cr  lost  by  men:  and 
there  are  times  to  accept,  for  the  moment, 
what  God  has  given  to  us — <'r  taken  from  us. 

This  SuiMtey  lu  Sitka  it  Is  a  time  to  meet  In 
the  full  dignity  of  our  sorrow.  Fcr  This  is  a 
day  of  mourning — for  Martin  Luther  King, 
for  Washington.  Detroit.  Memphis  and  Chi- 
cago And  It  ."^hould  also  be  a  dav  of  mourning 
in  Sitka — for  as  the  earthquakes  of  Alaska 
were  felt  in  Boston,  .so  the  impact  of  the  shot 
in  Tennessee  must  be  felt  in  this  city. 

Events  occur  that  alter  the  course  ol  our 
Nation,  events  that  must  be  recognizeu  for 
what  they  tell  us  of  ourselves.  ;ind  where  we 
stand  in  reality — rather  than  m  our  fi.iideot 
dreams.  Such  an  event — :i  tragic  a:iair  -  <ic- 
carred  in  Memphis.  Tennessee  Thursday 
night  when  Martin  Luther  King  was  shot  and 
killed.  And  the  tragedy  of  that  occurrence  is 
still  upon  U"!.  and  may  remain  with  us  for 
many  days  to  come.  So  today  I  will  not  make 
a  political  speech — today  I  wish  to  share  with 
you  niy  personal  thoughts  in  a  time  oi  sor- 
row— and  In  a  time  of  fear. 

As  we  meet  today,  you  should  know  that 
10.000  Federal  troops  iiave  been  stationed  In 
your  Nation's  Cppitnl.  they  surround  the 
White  House,  and  they  surround  Capitol  Kill. 
The  people  of  VVashington.  DC.  have  been 
ordered  off  the  streets  from  4  at  night  imtil 
6:30  in  the  morning,  and  firemen  who  at- 
tempt to  fight  blazes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  taken  gunfire 


Last  iilKht  there  were  fires  In  70  Washing- 
ton stores,  and  this  morning  there  Is  a  red 
glow  o\er  the  city  The  city, .of  Chicago  Is  also 
under  a  curlew  and  National  Guard  troops 
have  been  called  In  by  the  Governor. 

I  am  not  .stressing  these  things  to  be  an 
alarmist  or  to  strike  lear  Into  your  hearUs— I 
icU  you  these  things  because  they  are  occur- 
ring' and  until  we  recognize  things  for  what 
they  are.  until  we  recognize  how  serious  a  sit- 
\uitio'i  confronts  (uir  Nation,  we  will  never 
be  able  to  meet  the  crises,  or  forge  reallstk: 
and  meaningful  solutions. 

.\  man  of  \lsu)n  h;LS  made  the  observation 
that  the  most  e.xciung.  the  most  dramatic, 
aiiil  the  moht  promising  development  for  ;UI 
mankind  is  the  .second  thou&itnd  years  since 
toe  birlh  of  Christ  is— tiie  United  SUttes  of 
Americ.i.  Never  before  in  the  hlslxjry  of  the 
world  have  a  jH-ople  developed  a  lorm  ol 
government  and  a  .set  of  ideals  so  close  U5 
the  most  intimate  dreams  and  •wl.shes  ol  all 
men — tlian  have  we  in  America,  If  any  man 
ever  doubted  tlie  good  intentions  ol  his  fel- 
low man,  if  any  man  ever  wondertNi  whether 
;!i.sLital;ons  oi  government  could  be  re.sjjon- 
.s;ve  Ui  human  iieetis.  11  any  man  ever  yearned 
:or  a  way  ol  life  that  satisfied  his  desires  lor 
iiuman  freedom  and  dignity-  iie  could  l<K)k 
to  Anierici  ^ 

This  was  our  <Tn,ape--in  trulii,  this  v.as 
-Amer.ca — as  we  knew  it,  as  we  grew  in  it,  and 
1.,  we  have  t.iught  liur  children  Yet  one  feels 
today  that  we  have  been  .so  content  bo  live 
wiL  1  v.aal  we  were  convinced  our  country 
■^'.'.iS.  v.e  have  refused  to  lake  sight  ol  what, 
in  the  decade  of  the  sixties  our  coumiy  has 
become  .« 

If  we  are  willing  to  face  it,  all  of  the  ugly 
,  igns  are  there  to  see.  It  seems  that  we  liave 
lost  hold  of  our  communities.  It  seems  .is 
though  our  country  is  pulling  apart  into 
sep:;r,ito  peojiles  who  do  not  know  one  an- 
oMicr.  Separate  societies  of  rich  and  poor, 
w.ote  and  black,  old  and  young  Where  whites 
h,.ve  jobs  and  Negroes  have  unemployment, 
v.i!orc  t!ie  iiuddle  cl.%,ss  lives  m  sulnirb.s  and 
the  poor  ru-e  left  in  me  gheit-os,  where  one 
uroup  of  Amerxans  looks  ujion  .-iiioiher  group 
of  Amcnc.uis  with  growing  mistriist,  and  even 
dread  .And  wliere,  unfortunately,  not  be- 
cius?  we  l.-xk  the  goodv^^n,  but  i)ecau.se  wc 
l.tck  the  faith  in  ourselvc.-;.  our  response  olt«^ 
IS  to  bo: I  the  door,  hire  more  police,  and  stay 
:ts  lar  away  from  centers  o!  violence  a^ 
]>o-ssible. 

In  this  decadO  we  have  lived  through  [je- 
rlods  of  more  hate  and  violence  than  perhaps 
at  any  other  time  in  the  .history  of  our 
c  ;untry  It  is  a  decade  the  likes  of  which  we 
must  never — we  can  never — live  through 
again.  But  as  we  approach  the  .Seventies  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  events  of  the  Sixties 
or  v.'e  will  be  compelled,  .is  it  has  been  .■^.lid, 
to  relive  the  p.ast  we  have  forgotten. 

I'hc  death  of  Martin  Luther  King  was  not 
the  work  of  the  white  society,  it  was  the 
work  of  ri  .sad  mind  filled  with  hate  The 
(leath  of  Medear  Evers.  of  Emmet  Till,  (.f  the 
four  little  girls  in  the  16th  Street  Baptist 
Church  111  Birmingham,  'f  the  Rev.  James 
Reeb  ol  my  own  state  of  Mttssachusetts.  or 
Vi'jhi  t  !U?;-:o  of  Detroit,  of  Schwerner.  Chancy 
and  Goodman — none  of  these  tr.igic  occur- 
rences were  the  result  oi  any  one  group  or 
another.  They  all  suffered  at  the  hands  '.'i 
individuals  who  somehow  had  the  notion. 
in  their  sickness,  that  their  violent  actloiis 
would  be  t<:)leratcd.  To  the  extent  that  all 
of  us  are  to  blame,  black  and  white  together. 
we  ".re  1 1  blame  for  the  r.pathy  that  g.ive  the 
hater  the  license  to  hunt  people  in  America. 
And  those  y'.ho  now  loot  and  steal,  those 
who  cla:m  that  they  have  the  right  to  honor 
the  memory  of  a  man  of  peace.  ,;  man  who 
stood  f 3k  everything  that  was  non-violent, 
by  burning  our  cities,  breaking  into  pl.'.cps 
of  business  and  terrorizing  iitichborhoods. 
they  too  are  suffering  from  an  illness  that  if 
allowed   to  go  unchecked   will   further-  drng 
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down  thla  ureal  Nition  Their  .irtlons  .-annot 
be  tolenU><i — they  will  not  be  tolerated — for 
they  do  not  mourn  a  great  leader,  they  mock 
him. 

Wh.kt  haa  t>eicome  of  our  land''  Whxt  dis- 
ease has  affllrted  us  oa  a  people?  How  miny 
good  men  must  we  give  common  men  In 
the  streets,  a  liolder  of  the  Nobel  Pejr'>  Prize, 
ind  even  a  President,  tjefore  we  tin.aily  face 
the  fact  th.^t  the  wealtnes.i  of  our  society 
!a  the  weakness  in  ourselves — within  each 
.ind  every  one  of  us  who  l.s  compKicent,  who 
Is  dolnij  we!;,  who  realizes  the  I'omforts  of 
material  gain,  and  who  I.'*,  ^bove  .ill  else, 
apathetic  Where  is  the  moral  .«.fren?th  within 
us:  tile  qualities  of  character  that  we  at- 
tribute In  .stories  to  our  rhlldreii  of  the 
American  lieroes  that  have  gone  before  us? 
I  for  one  do  not  feel  th.»t  we  re  .ir/y  less 
than  our  forebearers  I  .'or  one  do  not  feel 
that  there  Is  anyone  within  thu  room  who 
has  'less  courage,  le.-^s  (."'•nvlctlon.  or  U  any 
less  dedicated  to  the  American  ilre.ini  llian 
generations  :>a3t  But  I  do  feel  that  in  a  few 
short  years  xe  liave  let  events  mjstcr  us, 
rather  than  we  them.  I  do  feel  In  our  graat 
history  we  h.ive  fallen  into  .i  l.ipse  we  have 
refused,  each  md  every  one  vi  us.  to  exercise 
the  talents' nnd  the  character  bred  into  us. 
.\s  a  result,  in  a  Kind  th.\t  wils  created  on 
the  Judeo-Christlan  Ideals  of  love  imd  broth- 
erhotKl  we  hn,ve  let  the  haters  take  the  lead, 
and  we  .ire  p.iyltig  that  price  today,  ils  we 
have  paid  for  It  many  days  1:1  this  difflciilt 
decaat.'. 

It  is  not  until  we  recognize  tliai  hundreds 
of  years  of  oppression  must  be  accom- 
modated, not  by  the  least  we  can  give  but  by 
the  utmost  we  can  t;ive.  will  these  days  of 
sadness  and  fear  end  It  ts  not  the  bigot 
among  us  who  has  broucrht  us  to  where  we 
are.  for  men  of  good  will  ignore  him  It  Is 
not  the  raclat  among  us  who  h.is  brought  our 
society  so  low.  for  he  Is  easy  to  t.ee  and  dis- 
count. We  .ire  where  we  .ire  because  .ill  of  us 
are  passing  through  life  with  our  own  per- 
sonal blinders  on — we  race  through  the 
ghetto  on  expressways  looking  neither  10  the 
right  nor  the  left  until  we  find  the  comfort 
of  our  own  home.  We  favor  civil  rights  bills 
and  feel  a  warm  glow  in  our  hearts  when 
we  hear  the  eloquence  of  a  fnan  like  Dr. 
King  We  cluck  our  tongues  over  agitators  In 
t>ie  street  and  call  them  i>i!tside  trouble- 
ina.'-iTS  or  n  t-r-do-wells  In  essence,  we  are 
all  ■.  ery  Jecent  men  and  women  of  good  will, 
and  ■*•«  arc  all  very  busy  with  our  careers  and 
with  our  lamlUes— all  too  busy  with  our  own 
concerns  to  light  Injustice,  and  poverty,  and 
111  will  in  the  immediate  world  around  us. 

.■\s  a  United  States  Senator,  my  message  to 
you  '.oday  is  -.ery  simple.  We  only  delude  and 
mislead  ourselves  If  we  feel  that  we  lift  a 
personal  burilen  from  our  shoulders  by  pass- 
ing pieces  of  legislation  important  lis  that 
Is — if  we  ieel  legislation  can  be  our  only 
response  tx)  our  fellow  men  who  are  deprived. 

But  beyond  that,  I  would  say  that  no  mat- 
ter how  the  most  difficult  question  of  Viet- 
nam IS  .^)lved.  110  matter  how  we  meet  Uie 
future  challenges  In  the  Middle  East,  no  nrat- 
ter  how  strong  the  controls  we  develop  over 
the  horror  of  .itomlc  weapons,  and  no  matter 
how  we  face  the  domestic  problems  of  health 
care  for  the  poor,  education  for  our  young, 
decent  housing  .and  better  roads  for  the  more 
dist.int  parts  of  .America — no  matter  how 
well  we  do  these  things,  they  will  only  be 
•he  opit.iph  of  a  great  nation  that  could  not 
nnd  Its  own  wounds  wlthm  Itself-  and  as 
a  result  lost  itself. 

If  laws  do  not  meet  the  need,  nnd  they 
don  t.  If  .speeches  will  not  meet  the  need, 
and  they  won  t.  if  marches  and  demonstra- 
tions won't  meet  the  need,  and  they  won't 
where  are  we  to  turn  ' 

We  can  only  turn  to  "urseives  for  in  a 
moment  of  national  crises  such  iis  we  are  ex- 
periencing now,  that  Is  all  that  is  left.  Men 
m  public  life  to  be  true  to  themselves  must 
i)e   more  candid  with  whomever  they   -peak. 


regardless  of  the  political  consequences  Our 
ministers  our  priests  and  our  rabbis,  must 
be  more  relevant  in  social  sermons  with  their 
Hocks  regivrdless  of  how  unhappy  .some  peo- 
ple may  become  Our  educational  Institutions 
and  our  teachers  must  see  lo  It  that  Amer- 
ica's young  are  not  shielded  from  the  reali- 
ties of  their  society,  but  ire  educated  to  meet 
the  ch.Ulenges  that  will  s<Kn>  be  theirs  And 
In  our  homes.  a.s  parent.s  *e  have  our  own 
respon-slbllltles  to  wipe  away  cynicism  and  to 
introduce  the  understanding  lluit  we  wl.sh  to 
see  future  generations  exercise  so  they  will 
not  sufler  as  their  mothers  and  lathers  have 
suffered. 

Lust  Thursday  night  I  left  my  olUce  to 
attend  a  midnight  church  service  in  Wash- 
ington—not in  .1  ihurch  of  my  faith,  but  In 
a  church  of  the  faith  of  Martin  Luther  King 
During  that  -ervlce  the  pulpit  was  j^lven  up 
tjy  the  men  of  the  cloth  rind  those  In  at- 
tendance were  .asked  to  fpeiik  their  views 
and  to  console  each  ether.  Black  and  white 
alike  riise  to  the  (Occasion  Some  were  elo- 
quent, others  were  harsh  —  I  found  myself 
recalling  that  day  before  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial In  1B63  when  Martin  Luther  King  stood 
before  a  crowd  of  250.000  Americans  and 
proclaimed  that  he  h.ad  a  dream  he  had  a 
dream  in  which  freedom  would  ring  out  for 
.ill  Amerle.ms  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to 
the  mountains  of  vour  beautiful  west  He 
will  never  see  that  dream,  but  the  moment 
that  we  realize  that  his  dream  is  truly  our 
dre.im.  ..nd  the  moment  we  work  as  Individ- 
uals to  innke  it  come  true,  we  will  be  one 
again,  we  will  be  strong  rffealn.  and  we  will 
proceed  .is  a  nation  to  the  fulfillment  of  our 
destiny,  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  flatcment 
that  this  nation  Is  the  most  Important  oc- 
currence  of   the   second   thousand    years. 

These  are  the  thoughts  I  wanted  to  share 
with  you  today  and  I  thank  you  for  letting 
me  come  back  to  Alaska. 


DR    .M.MiTIN   LUTHi;U   KING 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  has  lost  an  Important  leader. 
Tlie  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  St.^ 
Louis  Globe-Demijcrat.  and  the  Kansas 
City  Times  Imvc  spoken  eloquently  of  his 
life  and  service  on  their  editorial  pages. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  will  li\e  on  as  a 
part  of  our  Nation's  histoiT  His  devotion 
to  noiiMolence  sliould  be  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  He  made  it  clear  iliat  c\en  if 
all  his  supporters  advocated  violence  he 
would  stand  alone  for  nonviolence.  Such 
dedication  to  ijeace  and  justice  cannot  be 
forgotten. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  referred  to  be  printed 
at  this  tx)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  tl;c  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  FYo-n    the    St     Louis    1  Mo  1     ro.it-Dl>i;itch. 

Apr.  5.  1968  I 

.\  Nationai.  Traciidy 

■  Martin  Luther  King  had  more  faith  in 
.\merica  than  America  l;as  m  Itself."  Whit- 
ney Young  '  f  the  Urban  League  said  sadly 
after  the  nss.is9inatlon  ol  hi;  old  friend  In 
Memphis. 

It  13  true  Tlie  Rev.  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  spoke  for  the  befit  lii  this  nation. 
He  5F>okc  for  the  continuing  f.rocess  cf  se- 
curing liberty  and  freedom  of  Individuals, 
and  he  spoke  for  this  in  the  context  of  U'jn- 
violence.  Those  should  not  be  jispiratlons  of 
Negroes  only  They  should  be  the  aspirations 
of  tt:e  .Americati  people. 

The  trouble  is  that  Amer.c.i  has  been  loo 
often  a  violent  nation.  What  :  ?peria'-!o  our 
form  of  civilization  must  seem  today  to 
many  peoples  not  blessed  with  It.  The  rrcst 


powerful,  the  richest  nation,  steeped  In 
abundance;  the  nation  that  early  spurred 
the  world  U)  Ideals  of  demtx'raoy;  the  nation 
m  which  only  t<x)  short  a  lime  ago  was 
killed  a  President  to  whom  even  other  na- 
tions liwked  hopefully:  the  nation  which 
now  has  seen  the  senseless  destruction  of  a 
man  t<)  whom  the  world  Kx^ked  up  as  right- 
ful winner  of  the  Nobel  peace  prize,  .^nd  a 
nation  which  continues  to  spend  far  too 
much  of  It.s  wealth  on  a  war  In  a  little  Asum 
com. try.  rather  than  spending  anywhere  near 
enough  to  repair  Its  nunal  ravages  ut  home 

Still.  It  needs  to  be  said  that  this  nation 
frr.evps  for  the  Rev  Dr.  King,  and  this  Is  true 
tor  whites  as  well  as  Negroes  The  iitmos- 
phcre  of  violence  Is  not  one  which  most  in- 
dividual Americans  welcome;  It  Is  one  which 
liicre.asipgly  troubles  them. 

Thev  are  more  troubled  now  I'roops  have 
been  moved  into  Memphis.  to<j  late  to  pro- 
tect Martin  Luther  King.*  Clearly  they  arc 
there  to  protect  the  city  against  Negro 
wrath.  What  of  that  rlght<K)us  wrath?  Is  it 
now  to  take  the  form  of  the  violence,  already 
indicated  In  .some  cities,  that  the  Rev.  Dr 
King  despised  and  that  would  undo  the  gre.it 
progress  he  brought  to  his  people  nnd  to  all 
Americans? 

What  of  the  evenliLil  reunion  of  the  white 
majority?  Is  that  majority  to  heed  Its  proph- 
ets of  doom  and  be  heedless  of  the  grow- 
ing despair  of  the  minorltv'  .\  preater  trag- 
edy than  the  death  of  the  Rev  Dr.  King 
would  be  the  transformation  of  the  United 
States  Into  a  garrison  sUxte.  sealing  off  the 
Negro  ghettos,  creating  apartheid  by  count- 
er-power .Tnd  counter-violence 

The  nation  faces  a  choice  now  a  choice 
no  different  from  the  one  It  has  confronted 
all  .ilong,  but  heightened  by  the  effect."?  of 
tragedy  Grief  Is  not  enough,  .md  when  It 
pajises.  what  then'.' 

Then  there  Is  only  one  way  for  this  coun- 
try to  atone,  not  for  the  death  of  one  m.in. 
but  for  ill  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done 
for  centuries  to  too  many  .Americans  Th.at 
i'5  for  the  President  .md  the  C<>n;;ress  atul 
the  public  to  resurrect  the  report  01  the 
National  .Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders and  to  act  on  It. 

That  means  creating  millions  of  new  Jobs, 
providing  substantial  compensatory  public 
assistance  to  schools  for  rhlldren  handl- 
c.ipped  by  their  cultural  hlstorv.  .ind  sweep- 
ing out  an  outmoded  and  often  luhumaiie 
welfare  system  to  replace  it  with  one  that 
guarantees  ever^  citizen  a  decent  living. 
That  certainly  means  quick  Hou.se  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Senate's  civil  rights  bill,  in- 
cludlnc;  open  housing. 

That  means  spending  billions  for  .social 
reconstruction  Instead  of  for  war.  So  be  It. 
The  alternative  would  be  a  greater  cal.iinity 
than  the  one  the  nation  lias  now  .sullered.  it 
would  slgnifv  .1  more  depressing  l.ick  of  f.uth 
ill  America,  If  Martin  L'.ither  King  liad  faith 
In  his  people  and  their  Ideals,  it  is  time  lor 
the  people,  white  and  black,  to  have  f.ilth  In 
thcni'^clves. 

|Fr   ni   Ihc  ■-^t    Loui.s   iMo.i    Globo-D-;riocr.it, 

.\pr.  ft.  i;i68i 

LtGALv  op  M.^RTiN  Luther  Ki.ng 

Tlie  brutality  of  an  as.sassin  h.ts  struck 
down  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  most  elTec- 
Livc  leader  Negroes  had  in  their  dilficult  drive 
for  equal  rights,  equal  ciihtenship.  No  man 
exerted  more  Influence  for  racial  Juttice  dur- 
ing the  last  dozen  ve.^rs.  among  his  own  peo- 
ple and  throughout  the  nation. 

All  America  is  "-hocked  and  deeply  dis- 
traught ihat  such  savagerv  could  happen. 
and  to  such  a  man.  The  act  was  utterly 
senseless,  an  outcropping  of  \  iolen<je  that 
has  spread  its  malignancy  in  a  democracy  we 
assume  to  be  civihzed. 

Dr  Kln'.»  was  n  compassionate  and  dcdi- 
ca  ed  spukc^mun  for  the  rights  he  sought  .\ 
magnetic  personality,  he  possessed  a  com- 
pellli^g   eloquence,    especially    in    the   earlier 
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davs  of  his  demonstrations,  such  as  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott  which  raised  him 
to  nationai  prominence 

Modeling  his  phlloBophy  and  leadership 
on  India's  Mahatma  Gandhi,  he  became  the 
apostle  of  non-violence  in  the  Negro  cause. 
What  an  ugly  Irony  that  violence  destroyed 
him  it  was  because  of  his  non-\iolent  suc- 
cesses that  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
The  last  lew  years,  hectored  by  young 
Negro  militants  who  often  preached  mayhem 
and  .'.hooting.  Dr  King  became  more  emo- 
tional in  his  appeals  and  his  demonstrations 
brouiJht  violence  He  became  an  outspoken 
opponent  of  the  Vietnam  war.  which  alien- 
ated other  Ncitro  leaders  who  lelt  such  an 
attitude  harmed  the  richus  inoxement. 

Hut  his  voice  never  lost  magic  for  his 
people  Crowds  centered  wherever  he  went. 
He  .sacrittced  all  to  the  cause  of  his  minority's 
nclus  -in  the  end  himself. 

His  niartvrdom  must  lun  be  lost  in  a  ie- 
sentment  of  his  people.  ^  tirred  to  blind  anger, 
it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  the  death  of 
Dr  King  were  to  spark  extremist  uprisings  — 
a  repudiation  ot   Ins  life  teaching. 

The  killing  ol  Dr  King  is  lamented  and 
mourned  bv  tnc  niillions  of  white  folk  as  well 
as  Negroes.  Ihis  assassination  was  certainly 
not  an  act  of  the  white  community  which 
has  been  .is  .' trlcken  with  revulsion  us  any 
of  his  supporters 

Just  as  in  the  murder  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  shot  that  killed  Dr.  King 
was  from  the  hand  of  a  mad  or  very  sick 
man.  Against  such  an  assassin  there  is  really 
no  protection  Martin  Luther  King  knew 
this  as  his  public  words  Indicated  the  night 
before  his  death. 

The  aftermath  of  the  King  tragedy  must 
not  be  a  national  rash  of  new  violence, 
steeped  In  murder,  looting,  arson  and  rioting. 
President  Johnson,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  White  House  incumbent  for 
Negro  needs  and  equality,  has  asked  "every 
.\nierican  citizen  to  reject  the  blind  violence 
that  li.os  struck  down  Dr.  King,  who  lived 
by  non-violence.  We  can  achieve  nothing 
by  lawlessness  and  divisiveness  among  the 
.American  people." 

I'here  Is  no  such  thing  .xs  national  guilt 
lor  such  an  act  as  the  slaying  of  Dr,  King. 
But  the  fact  such  bloody  things  recur  must 
give  pause  to  our  people — including  mi- 
norities— to  sift  out  causes  of  the  violence 
cancer,  then  seek  remedy. 

Martin  Luther  King  became  known  w'orld- 
wide  not  simply  because  he  was  a  leader  of 
Negro  disadvantaged.  He  will  hold  a  niche  in 
history  because  of  his  philosophy  of  activist 
non-violence.  That  is  lUs  legacy  to  his  race 
and  to  his  country.  What  a  tragic  pity  were 
this   legacy   to    be    di-ssipated. 

IFrom  the  Kansas  Citv  (Mo  1  Times.  Apr. 
6.  19681 

Dr.  King's  Dream  Must  Become  Reality 

Admlst  the  confuElon.  fears  and  national 
bewilderment  that  follow  the  death  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  .\merica  and  the  world 
need  to  remember  who  the  man  was.  what 
he  stood  for  and,  above  all,  the  meaning  of 
his  dream. 

President  Johnson  expressed  the  nation's 
sorrow  and  shock  m  his  special  message  yes- 
terday to  the  American  people  proclaiming 
that  tomorrow  will  be  a  day  of  national 
mourning. 

At  this  terrible  moment  in  our  history,  he 
said,  violence  must  be  denied  its  victory.  And 
then  the  President  asked  to  meet  not  later 
than  Monday  with  the  Congress  so  that  the 
legislative  branch  can  hear  his  recommenda- 

tlOIU'. 

Thus,  while  the  people  of  America  grieve, 
the  government  of  the  people  can  move  to- 
ward a  correction  of  the  wrongs  that  con- 
sumed the  energies,  and  perhaps  the  life,  of 
Dr.  King.  Almost  certainly  the  President  'WlU 
ask  for  the  swift  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
bin  that  contains  a  fair  housing  provision 


and  he  may  have  other  proposals.  And  svirely 
the  American  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives can  agree  that  action  already 
has  been  tragically  delayed;  that  the  time 
for  deeds  Is  here  Now. 

Martin  Luther  King,  a  black  American, 
achieved  world  stature  because  of  his  un- 
ending search  for  peace  and  Justice  and  be- 
cause of  his  boundless  courage  and  per- 
severence  in  a  cause  he  regarded  .is  God's 
win. 

He  sought  simplv  to  apply  the  principles 
and  institutions  of  the  American  society  1^ 
the  lives  of  all  the  American  people  He  asked 
only  th.at  the  freedoms  r.nd  ritrhts  guaranteed 
through  our  laws  .^md  inherent  m  nur  cus- 
toms be  a  matter  of  citizenship  with  no  ex- 
clusions. His  fame  nnd  inlluei.ce  came  not 
from  personal  ambition  or  a  reach  f<.)r  jjowcr, 
J)Ut  because  he  was  trying  to  extend  Ireedom 
in  the  land  of  the  free.  For  that  reason  his- 
tory may  Judge  him  not  only  as  the  foremost 
lu.idcr  of  his  race,  but  as  one  of  the  -real 
American  patriots  whose  sacrifice  will  let  the 
American  civilization  survive  and  nourish. 

All  .'Americans  must  remember  Dr,  King's 
dream.  And  now  the  representatives  ■, -f  .lU 
Americans  must  act  upon  it. 


THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  AND  ITS  CRITICS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  12,  1968,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  an  editorial  which  discussed 
a  recent  decision  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Because  of  the  eon- 
tinuins  oversight  functions  which  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
mandated  by  the  Conpressional  Reor- 
panization  Act.  has  over  the  NLRB,  I 
wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  to  ask  for  Ws  views  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial.  The  reply  that  I  re- 
ceived merits  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  my  letter,  Chairman  McCul- 
loch's  reply,  the  decision  of  the  Board  in 
the  subject  case,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial,  and  the  comments  in  NAM. 
Reports  referred  to  in  Mr.  McCulloch's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

March  25.  1968. 
Mr.  Frank  W.  McCulloch. 

Chairman,  National   Labor   Rclatioif?   Board, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal for  March  12,  1968,  carried  an  editorial 
purporting  to  describe  the  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  Allied 
Supermarkets  case.  169  NLRB  No  135.  In 
view  of  the  investigation  about  to  begin  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  determine  the 
facts  behind  this  editorial  which  was  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  March  19, 
1968,  where  it  appears  at  page  6946. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  Wall  Street  Journals 
description  of  the  Board's  decision  in  that 
case. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  W.  'X'arborough. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  27.  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborouch. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate  the   opportunity   to   reply   to   your 


Inquiry  of  March  25,  1968,  about  the  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  characterization 
of  our  Allied  Supermarkets  decision. 

The  editorial  in  question  contains  a  clear 
misstatement  of  the  facts  involved  in  the 
Board's  decision,  in  fairness  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  however,  I  should  tay  lrui,i 
my  reading  i>l  the  two  accounts  that  the 
editorial  inav  have  been  based  upon  a  lom- 
iiient  on  the"  ca.se  in  the  March  4,  1968  issue 
of  NA.M  Reports,  headlined  'Employer  Fol- 
lows NLRB  Doctrine.  lound  'Unlair.'  '  'Ihls 
report,  which  omitted  crucial  lacts,  could 
luA  possibly  have  bci-n  written  by  anyone 
who  had  read  the  decision  carefully.  It  is 
Wad  enourh  that  this  report  may  have  mis- 
led the  Wall  Street  Jmtrnal  editorial  writer 
and  that  both  reports  were  certainly  mlsleati- 
lug  to  tlicir  readers;  it  would  be.im-re  in-i- 
i.jrtunate  11  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
were  to  be  misled  by  U. 

Belore  turning  to  the  decision  iisell.  we 
should  exaniine  the  predicate  for  the  SAM 
lU  ports'  criticism.  The  report  says  that  'when 
a  union  ^-et.s  c.irds  signed  by  a  majority  <i 
employees  and  demands  that  the  employer 
recognize  and  bargain  with  it,  the  Board 
-enerally  dispenses  with  the  secret-ballot 
flection"  provided  by  Congress  lor  settling 
representation  questions  nnd  orders  the  em- 
ployer to  bargain  with  the  union  on  the  basis 
of  cards." 

This  is  just  not  so 

The  ciufstion  of  a  union's  in.ijority  status 
is  almost  always  (98  6'  of  the  timei  resolved 
l)V  means  ol  a  .secret-ballot  election— 50,300 
cie.-iions  to  716  c.ird  cases  iii  G'j  years.  In 
1967,  the  Bo.ird  conducted  U1'J2  elections. 
1  ne  number  of  cases  m  which  the  union 
majority  was  established  by  cards  was  157. 
and  in  most  ol  those  t!ie  employers  actions 
nad  in.ide  a  lair  election  impossible. 

'1  urning  now  to  Allied  Supcrinarkit.'-.  we 
iL-arn  that  on  the  basis  of  an  independent 
card  check  this  Employer  recogmzcd  and 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Meat  Cutters 
Union,  a  minority  union  as  it  turned  out, 
.Miice  a  number  of  the  employees  had  also 
signed  cirds  lor  the  Retail  Clerks  Union. 
Under  clear  Bcvird  and  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, such  recognition  of  and  contract 
with  a  minority  union  are  unlawlul  and  the 
Board  so  ruled  m  this  c-ase  It  is  said  in  the 
editorial  and  NAM  Report,  in  their  attempt 
to  excuse  the  Employer's  and  Meat  Cutters' 
conduct  and  c;ist  doubt  on  the  Board's  that 
tlic  Employer  '  unwiumgly'  got  himself  Into 
this  iix  in  an  attempt  to  "follow  Board  doc- 
trine" because  "unknown  to  the  employer' 
tile  rival  union's  orgamzing  cllorts  were 
being  carried  on  "secretly." 

This  IS  the  Mub  of  the  factual  nusbUiie- 
ment  of  the  case — that  while  the  Me.it  Cut- 
ters Union  was  "openly"  organizing  among 
the  employees,  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  was 
■secretly"  engaged  in  obt.-unlng  authoriza- 
tion cards.  On  the  rontr.iry.  the  lacts — 
spelled  out  in  the  Board's  decision — are  that 
at  the  time  recognition  was  extended  to  the 
Meat  Cutters,  the  Employer  had  had  written 
liOtice  (by  telegram  and  my  regist-ered  let- 
ter 1  of  the  Clerks'  organizing  campaign  and 
of  its  request  to  be  notified 'l;  another  union 
sought  recognition:  and  that  at  the  time  the 
Employer  and  the  Meat  Cutters  executed 
their  contract,  the  Clerks'  petition  for  a 
secret-ballot  flection  had  been  on  hie  for  a 
week,  to  the  knowledt;e  (f  the  .Meat  Cutters 
Union,  at  least. 

These  facts  established,  the  criticism  of  the 
case  falls  apart,  for  there  is  no  Board  doc- 
trine that  requires,  or  even  suggests,  that 
an  employer  faced  with  this  situation  must 
rely  on  cards  to  resolve  the  question  of  a 
umon's  majority  status. 

Indeed,  there  Is  no  Board  doctrine  that 
would  have  required  this  employer  to  rely 
on  cards  even  if  there  had  been  only  one 
union  on  the  scene,  for  ".Absent  an  affirma- 
tive showing  of  bad  faith,  an  employer, 
presented  with  a  majority  card  showing  and 
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a  barualnlni?  request,  will  not  b«  held  to  have 
violated  hl«  bdrKalnlnit  obllgaUon  under  the 
'.aw^lmply  because  he  refuses  to  rely  upon 
card*  rather  than  .in  election,  aa  the  method 
•.T  (determlnlni?  the  unmns  majority 'j 
I  Aa'in  Srot'ieri  Company  of  California.  158 
NLHB    1077    at   1078    (May  25.    1966)   I 

It  the  pmplover  here  inwlttlngiy  got 
himself  into  this  Sx  .«  the  Wall  StneC  Jour- 
nal lANS.  »ne  IS  led  to  wonder  .vhether  it 
mu-ht  have  been  because  he  too  was  misled 
bv  what  he  read  In  Inaccurate  accounts  of 
B.^ird  decisions  like  the  one  in  the  SAM 
Rrnorti'' 

niank  you  for  allowing  me  to  !;et  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  tills  matter  I  nm  also  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  decision  Itself  for  your 
fuller  information  ' 

Sincerely  yours. 

f'RANK    W     McCULLOCH. 
,  Chair  rnan. 

United  St.*tes  o<  America  Befori  tub   Na- 
tional    I.ABOB     Relations     Board--  Allied 

SVPtRUARKETS.        iNC  .        ALLIED        DISCOUNT 

Poods  Division  and  Detail  Clerks  Union. 
LocaC  1557  Ca.se  No  J&-CA-2729— AmaL- 
CAMATOJ        iUAT        irriERS        AND        BUTCHER 

Workmen  |hr  NcRiii  America.  Local  405 
(Aluxd  Svpermarkets.  Inc.  .Allied  Dis- 
count Pooos  Division*  .  and  Retail  Cllrks 
Union.  Local  1557,  Cvse  No   2^CB  369 

decision  and  order 
On  October  24.  1967  Trial  Examiner  John 
O  Qretcg  issued  his  Decision  In  the  nbove- 
entltled  proceedlnit.  hndlng  that  Hespond- 
enta  had  not  engastetl  In  the  alletfed  unfair 
l.ibor  practices  within  the  meanlm?  ut  the 
National  I^bor  Relations  Act.  ;i8  amended, 
and  recommendlna:  th-t  the  complaint  be 
dismissed,  as  set  forth  In  the  attached  Trial 
Examiners  Decision  Thereafter,  the  General 
Counsel  and  the  l-harKlnt;  I'arty  hied  excep- 
tlona  to  the  Decision  iind  supporting  briefs, 
and  the  Respondent  Employer  aled  an  an- 
swerini?  brief 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  J  lb) 
,,f  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  aa 
amended,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  delegated  its  powers  in  .onnectlon  with 
this  case  to  a  three- member  panel 

The  Boanl  has  reviewed  the  rulings  ..f  -he 
Trial  Examiner  made  it  the  hearing  ancf  finds 
'hat  no  prejudicial  error  was  ^-ommitted  The 
nillnsp  are  herebv  affirmed  The  Board  has 
considered  the  Trial  Examiner  s  Decision,  the 
exceptions  and  briefs,  and  the  entire  record  In 
thU  L-ase.  and  herebv  adopts  the  findings. 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  .f  the 
Trial  Examiner  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  consistent  iierewuh  , 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  Trial  Examiner  s 
findings  and  conclusions  wlilch  reeulf^d  In 
dismissal  of  the  complaint  Unr.Ke  the  Trial 
Examiner,  we  do  not  believe  the  Keller  Plas- 
ttci  principle  Is  here  applicable  to  immunize 
the  Respondent  Employer  and  the  Respond- 
ent Union  from  '-he  violations  alleged  in  the 
complaint  with  regard  to  their  entering  into 
a  contract  on  M.irch  2i  In  that  case  we  held 
that  a  vaUdly  recognized  union  Is  enUtled 
to  continuing  represent^itlve  status  for  ,i 
reasonable  !>«nod  of  time  during  which  It 
may  negotiate  a  contract  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  may  have  lost  majority  .natus 
during  this  Interim  period  Ftirthermore.  In 
Keller  Plastics  there  wad  no  petition  tl'ed  by 
a  rival  union  prior  to  the  execution  of  the 
contract  as  in  the  present  c.ise.  and  the  hold- 
ing was,  of  course,  b;-ised  iipon  a  valid  recog- 
nition in  the  first  pUce  Inasmuch  aa  we  do 
not  believe  the  Resixjndent  Employers  rec- 
ogiutlou  of  the  Respondent  Meatcutters 
Union  on  Majch  14  was  in  fact  a  valid  one. 
It  follows  that  Keller  Plastics  is  inapplicable 
and  would  not  inauUte  the  Respondents  from 
the  violations  alleged  regarding  the  execuUon 
of  the  contract  of  March  24 


More  speclflcaUy,  the  recognition  of  March 
14  was  ba.sed  on  a  card  check  made  by  a 
labor-relations  consultant  hired  by  the  Em- 
ployer. Of  the  45  signed  authorization  cards 
submitted  bv  the  Respondent  Union,  the  con- 
sultant found  42  lus  -.alld  in  the  broad  wall- 
to-wall  unit  Involved  which  was  determined 
at  tli.it  time  to  encompass  78  employees 
However,  the  record  discloses  and  we  so  find, 
that  on  tlie  critical  recognulon  date  there 
were  actually  79  employees  in  this  broad 
wall-to-wall  unit  and  there  were  43  signed 
authorization  cards  rather  than  42  -  As  of 
this  date  27  emplovees  in  this  s.ime  unit  had 
signed  authorization  cards  with  the  Charg- 
ing Party,  15  of  wlilch  duplicated  cards 
signed  for  the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union. 
Under  well  established  principles,'  the  15 
card.s  submitted  by  the>  Respondent  Union 
which  were  duplicated  by  the  Charging  Party 
are  not  reliable  evidence  of  the  signer^'  selec- 
tion of  the  Respondent  Union  as  their  exclu- 
sive bargaining  represenUtlve.  and  ;is  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  thp.se  cards  were  tieces- 
.-.ary  to  .support  the  Respondent  Union's 
claimed  majority  status,  it  follows  that  the 
Respondent  Union  was  not  the  duly  desig- 
nated representative  of  fhe  Respondents  em- 
ployees within  the  me-nlng  of  Section  9(a) 
of  the  Act. 

It  was  in  fact  a  minority  union.  It  may  be 
true  that  BespondenU  were  not  aware  that 
some  of  the  employees  who  had  .signed  cards 
for  the  Respondent  Union  had  also  signed 
cards  for  the  Charging  Party  and  that  the 
demand  for  and  extension  of  recogniuon 
were  undertaken  In  entire  good  f.ilth  How- 
ever this  may  be.  It  Is  clear  that  the  erant  of 
recognition  to  ft  n-Unorlty  union  violates  the 
Act  without  regard  to  the  parties'  good  or 
bad  faith  '  Moreover.  It  Is  true  that  Respond- 
ent Employer,  at  least,  was  aware  of  the 
Charging  Partys  organizing  efforts  amongst 
Its  grocery  and  food  department  employees 
at  the  time  recognition  waa  extended,  and 
that  the  Charging  Party  h.id  filed  a  repre- 
sentation petition  for  a  unit  of  grocery  and 
food  department  employees,  excluding  the 
meat  department,  prior  to  the  Respondents' 
execution  of  a  contract  In  Mew  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  hold  that  Respondents  acted 
at  their  peril  In  relying  on  a  card  check 
which  failed  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  enlarging  Party  and  an  examination  of 
the  cards  m  Its  possession. 

.\ccordlngly,  we  f\nd  that  the  Respondent 
Employer  recognized  the  Respondent  Meat- 
cutters  Union  aa  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  Its  grocery  and  food  department  em- 
ployees at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  not 
been  designated  as  their  exclusive  repre- 
sentative, and  that  it  thereafter  entered  Into 
a  collective-bargaining  agreement  covering 
iuch  employees  at  a  time  when  a  question 
concerning  their  representation  for  purposes 
of  .collective  bargaining  exUted  We  find  that 
by  such  conduct  Respondent  Employer  vlcT- 
lated  Section  Siai  i2i  and  i  1 )  of  the  Act  We 
also  find  that  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union 
violated   Section   BibiiliiA)    of   the   Act   by 
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The  Trial  Examiner  found  that  there  were 
78  employees  in  'he  unit  he  found  appropri- 
ate It  would  appear  that  employees  Jerry 
Guy  David  Parkhurst.  and  .Annette  Keck 
Bhf  uld  have  been  added  to  this  number  The 
evidence  also  Indicates  that  Ouys  card  should 
have  been  counted  toward  the  Respondent 
Unions  majority  by  the  third-party  con- 
.sultant  Thus  the  Respondent  Union  should 
have  been  credited  with  43  rather  than  42 
■.  Bllcilv  signed  authorization  cards 

■J  W  MoTtell  Company.  168  NLRB  No  80; 
Bendii-Westtmghoiise  AMtomotive  Air  Brake 
Co  161  NLRB  No  63;  /  Posner.  Inc  .  133 
NLRB  1573.  /if^mationaZ  Metal  Products 
Company.  104  NLRB  1076;  Wrrfan  Ice  and 
Coal   Supply   Covipani^.    103   NLRB  810 

'International    Ladies    Garment    Workers' 
Vni'in      AfL  CIO     I  Bernard -Altman    Texas 
Corp  )  V  S  LJt  B  .  366US  738. 


.iC'pptiiig  recogmtlon  as  the  exclusive  rep- 
ressentatlve  of  the  grocery  and  food  depart- 
ment employees  of  the  Employer  and  by 
thereafter  dealing  and  contracting  with  the 
Employer    In    the    circumstances    described 

above. 

In  \lfw  of  the  fi>reeolng  findings,  we  derm 
It  unnecessary  to  determine  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  before  us,  as  did  the  Trial  Exam- 
iner, which  of  the  different  unlis  sought  in- 
the  competing  unions  Is  the  .Tpproprtate  unit 
for  purposes  of  collective  barealnliic.  Th.it 
determination  cin  best  bp  made  by  the  Re- 
gional Dlrectir  In  the  pending  representat<>u 
case.  We  do  not.  therefore,  adopt  the  Tr;al 
Examiner's  Undines  In  this  recard. 

CONCLfSIO.NS    OF    LAW 

1  Allied  .Supermarkets.  Inc — .Allied  Dis- 
count Foods  Division  Is  an  employer  engaged 
In  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 2  .61   and  i7i   of  the  Act. 

2  Tlie  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  and 
the  Retail  Clerks  Union  are  labor  organiza- 
tions within  the  meaning  of  Section  2(5)  of 
the  Act. 

3  By  recognizing  the  Respondent  Meat- 
cutters Union  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was 
not  the  exclusive  representative  of  Its  gro- 
cery and  food  depf>rtment  employees  and  by 
contracting  with  It  at  a  time  when  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  represent,iUon  of  such 
empli>yees  existed,  the  Respondent  Employer 
thereby  rendered  and  is  rendering  unlaw- 
ful assistance  and  support  to  a  labor  organi- 
zation, and  li:is  engaged  In  and  Is  engaging 
In  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  Biai  i2)  andSiaMl)  tf  the  .Act. 

1  By  recognizing  the  Respondent  Meat- 
cutters Union  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was 
not  the  exclusive  representative  of  Its  gro- 
cery and  food  department  employees  and  by 
contracting  with  It  at  a  time  when  a  ques- 
tion concerning  representation  of  such  em- 
ployees existed,  the  Respondent  Employer 
has  interfered  with,  restrained,  and  coerced 
its  employees  in  the  exercise  of  rights  guar- 
.tnteed  in  .Section  7  of  the  Act  and  thereby 
has  engaged  in  and  U  engaging  In  unfair 
1  ibor  practices  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
uon   8ia)i2i    and  8(a)  il)    of  the  Act. 

5.  By  .accepting  recognition  as  the  exclu- 
sive represent. ilive  of  grocery  and  food  de- 
partment employees  at  a  time  when  It  was 
not  the  exclusive  representative  of  such  em- 
ployees and  by  contracting  with  the  Em- 
ployer at  a  time  when  a  question  concerning 
representation  of  such  employees  existed,  the 
Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  restrained 
and  coerced  employees  In  the  exercise  of 
rights  guaranteed  in  Section  7  of  the  Act 
and  has  engaged  in  and  is  engaging  In  un- 
f.iir  lalx>r  practices  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  8tb)  I  1  M  A»  of  the  Act. 

6.  The  aforesiUd  unf.dr  labor  practices  are 
unf-olr  labor  practices  affecting  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  2(6)  and  (7) 
of  the  Act. 

the  remedy 

Having  found  that  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer has  engaged  In  unfair  labor  practices 
in  violation  of  Section  8ui)(2l  and  il)  of 
the  .^ct  we  shall  order  Respondent  Employer 
to  ce.ise  and  desist  therefrom  and  take  af- 
firmative action  necessary  to  effectuate  tlTe 
policies  of  the  Act. 

We  have  found  that  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer recognized  the  Respondent  Meat- 
cutters Union  on  March  14,  1967,  at  a  time 
when  s.dd  Union  has  not  been  designated  as 
the  exclusive  representative  for  the  purpoi-e.s 
.  f  collective-bargaining  by  a  majority  of  tl^.e 
.  mployees  Involved  and  thereafter  entered 
itiio  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  with 
the  Union  at  a  time  when  there  existed  a  real 
question  concerning  representation  of  the 
employees  covered  thereby  By  such  conduct, 
the  Respondent  Employer  has  Interfered 
with,  restrained,  and  coerced  Its  employees  In 
the  exercise  of  their  right  freely  to  select 
their  own  bargaining  representative,  and  has 


accorded  unlawftil  assistance  and  support  to 
the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union.  In  order 
to  dissipate  the  effect  of  Respondent  Em- 
ployer's unfair  labor  practices,  we  shall  order 
said  Respondent  to  withdraw  and  withhold 
recognition  from  Respondent  Meatcuttew 
Union  as  the  exclusive  representative  of 
grocery  and  food  department  employees  and 
to  cease  giving  effect  to  the  aforementioned 
agreements  to  the  extent  they  cover  food  and 
grocery  department  employees,  or  to  any  re- 
newal or  extension  thereof,  until  such  time 
as  Respondent  Meatcutters  shall  have  been 
certified  by  the  Board  ns  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentiitlve  of  the  employees  In  question.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall,  however,  be  construed  to 
require  the  Respondent  Employer  to  vary  or 
abMidon  any  exlsUng  term  or  condition  of 
employment. 

We  have  also  found  that  the  Respondent 
Meatcutters  Union  has  engaged  In  unfair 
labor  practices  In  violation  of  Section  8(b) 
1 1 )  ( A)  of  the  Act.  and  we  will  likewise  order 
Respondent  Union  to  cease  and  desist  there- 
from and  take  affirmative  action  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act. 

We  have  found  that  the  Respondent  Meat- 
cutters Union  accepted  exclusive  recogni- 
tion from  the  Respondent  Employer  on 
March  14.  1967,  at  a  time  when  it  had  not 
been  designated  as  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive by  a  majority  of  the  employees  Involved 
and  thereafter  entered  Into  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  with  said  Employer  on 
March  24,  1967.  at  a  time  when  there  existed 
a  real  question  concerning  representation  of 
the  employees  covered  thereby.  By  such  con- 
duct, the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  has 
restrained  and  coerced  the  employees  In  the 
exercise  of  their  right  freely  to  select  their 
own  bargaining  representative.  In  order  to 
dissipate  the  eflect  of  Respondent  Meatcut- 
ters Union's  unfair  labor  practices,  we  shall 
order  said  Respondent  to  cease  maintain- 
ing or  giving  effect  to  Its  current  recognition 
and  collective-bargaining  agreements  with 
the  Respondent  Employer  to  the  extent  they 
cover  the  Employer's  food  and  grocery  de- 
partment employees,  or  any  renewal  or  ex- 
tentlon  thereof,  until  such  time  as  the 
Respondent  Union  shall  have  been  certified 
by  the  Board  as  the  exclusive  representative 
of  the  employees  In  question. 
order 
Pursuant  to  Section  10(c)  of  the^NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  hereby  orders 
that: 

A.  Respondent  Allied  Supermarkets,  Inc. — 
Allied  Discount  Foods  Division,  its  officers, 
agents,  successors,  and  assigns,  shall: 
1.  Cease  and  desist  from: 
I  a)  Assisting  or  contributing  support  to 
the  Respondent  Meatcutter  Union,  or  to  any 
other  labor  organisation,  by  recognizing  such 
labor  organization  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  Its  food  and  grocery  department 
employees  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining at  a  time  when  such  labor  organlza- 
uon  has  not  been  designated  by  a  majority 
of  such  employees  Involved  as  such  excluslre 
bargaining  representative. 

(b)  Assisting  or  contributing  support  to 
the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union,  or  to 
any  other  labor  organization,  by  entering 
Into  a  collective-bargaining  contract  with 
such  labor  organization  as  the  ezcltislve 
representative  for  the  puipoee  of  collective 
bargaining  of  its  food  and  grocery  depart- 
ment employees  at  a  time  when  there  exists 
a   real   question  concerning   representation. 

(c)  Giving  effect  to  Its  contract  of  March 
24.  1967,  with  the  Respondent  Meatcutter* 
Union  to  the  extent  that  such  contract  cov- 
ers food  and  grocery  depsxtment  employees 
or  to  any  renewal,  extension,  modification, 
or  supplement  thereof,  unless  and  until  said 
labor  organizations  has  been  duly  certified 
by  the  Natloa&l  Labor  Relations  Board  as 


the  exclusive  representative  of  such  em- 
ployees. 

(d)  in  any  like  or  related  manner  Inter- 
fering with,  restraining,  or  coercing  Its  em- 
ployees In  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  In  Section  7  of  the  Act. 

2.  Take  the  following  affirmative  action 
which  Is  found  will  effectuate  the  policies 
of  the  Act: 

(a)  Withdraw  and  withhold  all  recogni- 
tion from  the  Respondent  Meatcutters 
Union  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  Its 
food  and  grocery  department  employees  lor 
the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  unless 
and  until  the  said  labor  organization  has 
been  duly  certified  by  the  National  L.abor 
Relations  Board  as  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  such  employees. 

(b)  Post  at  their  stores  located  at  1508 
Gallatin  Road  and  4095  Nolcnsville  Road. 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  attached  Notice 
marked  "Appendix  A."  -  Copies  of  said  nonce. 
on  forms  provided  by  the  Regional  Director 
lor  Region  26,  after  being  duly  signed  by 
the  Respondent's  representative,  shall  be 
posted  by  it  Immediately  upon  receipt  there- 
of, and  be  maintained  by  It  for  60  coiiisecu- 
tlve  days  thereafter.  In  conspicuous  i)laces. 
Including  all  places  where  notices  to  em- 
ployees are  customarily  posted.  Reasonable 
steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer to  insure  that  said  notices  are  not 
altered,  defaced,  or  covered  by  any  other 
material. 

(c)  Post  at  the  same  places  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  set  forth  In  (b)  above, 
as  they  are  forwarded  by  the  Regional  Di- 
rector, copies  of  the  Respondent  Meatcutters 
Union's  notice  marked  "Appendix  B." 

(d)  Mall  signed  copies  of  the  attached 
notice  marked  "Appendix  A"  to  said  Re- 
gional Director  for  posting  at  the  hiring  hall 
operated  by  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union, 
in  places  where  notices  to  members  and  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employees  are  cus- 
tomarily posted.  Copies  of  the  notice,  on 
forms  provided  by  said  Regional  Director. 
shall  be  returned  forthwith  to  the  Regional 
Director  after  they  have  been  signed  by  an 
official  rfesresentative  of  the  Respondent 
Employer  fS^r  such  posting. 

(e)  Notify  the  Regional  Director  lor  Region 
26.  in  writing,  within  10  days  from  the  date 
of  this  Order,  what  steps  Respondent  Em- 
ployer has  taken  to  comply  herewith. 

B.  Respondent  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America, 
Local  405,  Its  officers,  agents,  and  representa- 
tives, shall: 

1.  Cease  and  desist  from: 

(a)  Accepting  exclusive  recognition  as  the 
representative  of  the  food  and  grocery  de- 
partment employees  of  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer, or  any  other  Employer,  for  the  pur- 
poses oj  collective  bargaining  at  a  time  when 

/t  has  iftrt  been  designated  as  the  exclusive 
representative  by  a  majority  of  such  em- 
ployees. 

(b)  Entering  into  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  with  the  Respondent  Employer,  or 
any  other  Employer,  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  its  food  and  grocery  dejjartment 
employees  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining at  a  time  when  there  exists  a  real 
question  concerning  representation. 

(c)  Giving  effect  to  Its  contract  of  March 
24.  1967,  with  the  Respondent  Employer  to 
the  extent  It  covers  food  and  grocery  de- 
pculsnent  employees,  or  to  any  renewal,  ex- 
tension, modification,  or  supplemeilt  therof, 
unless  and  until  it  has  been  duly  certified 


•In  the  event  that  this  Order  Is  enforced 
by  a  ftecree  of  a  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, In  each  Notice  marked  "Appendix  A" 
or  "B,"  there  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
words  "a  Decision  and  Order"  the  words  "a 
Decree  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 
Enforcing  an  Order." 


by  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  as  the 
exclusive  representative  of  such  employees, 
(d)  In  any  like  or  related  manner,  re- 
straining or  coercing  employees  of  Respond- 
ent Employer  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  In  SecUon  7  of  the  Act. 

2.  Take  the  following  affirmative  action 
which  Is  necessary  to  crtectuate  the  policies 
of  the  Act:  ^ 

I  a  1  Post  at  its  business  offices  and  meeting 
lialls  in  Nashrillc.  Tennessee,  copies  of  the 
alUched  not|ce  marked  "Appendix  B."" 
Copies  of  said  notice,  on  forms  provide''  by 
the  Regional  Director  lor  Region  26.  after 
being  signed  by  the  Union's  represenuuive. 
shall  be  posted  by  Respondent  Union  imme- 
diately upon  receipt  Uiereot.  and  be  nvuii- 
t-iined  by  it  lor  60  consecutive  days  there- 
after, in  conspicuous  places,  including  all 
places  where  notices  to  its  members  are  cus- 
tomarily posted.  Reasonable  steps  shall  lie 
Liken  by  Respondent  Union  to  instire  that 
said  notices  are  not  altered.  dclac«d,  or 
covered  by  any  other  material. 

lb)   Post  at  the  b.une  place  and  under  the 
s;ime  conditions  as  set  lorth   in    la)    above 
and  as  soon  as   Uiey   are   f  jrwarded   by   the 
Ragional    Director,    copies    of    the    att:iclm^ 
notice  marked  "Appendix  A." 

ic(  Mail  to  the  Regional  Director  .'ipned 
copies  of  Appendix  B  for  jjostlug  by  Re- 
spondent Company  as  provided  above  herein. 
Copies  of  said  notice,  on  forms  provided  by 
the  Regional  Director,  alter  being  signed  by 
Respondent  Union's  representative,  shall  be 
forthwith  returned  to  the  Regional  Director 
for  such  posting. 

(d)     Notify     the     Regional     Director     I'lr 
Region  2G.   in  writing,   within   10  days   from 
the   date   of    this   Decision,   what   steps   Re- 
spondent has  taken  to  comply  herewith. 
Dated.  Wasliington.  DC.  - 

John  H.  Fanning. 
Howard     Jenkins.     Jr.. 
SA.M  Zagorl\. 

.Ifcmbcr. 

Appendix  A:   Notice  to   All  Employees 

Pursuant  to  a  decision  and  order  of  the 
NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Boiu-d,  and  In  order 
to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  we  hereby 
notify  you  that: 

We  w^ll  not  assist  or  contribute  support  to 
ijie  Amalgamated  Meat  Cullers  and  Butcher 
-fVVorkmen  of  North  America.  Local  405.  or  to 
any  other  labor  organization,  by  recognizing 
such  labor  organizauon  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  any  of  our  food  and  grocery 
department  employees  lor  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  at  a  time  when  such 
labor  organizauon  has  not  \xen.  designated 
by  a  majority  of  such  employees  as  their  ex- 
clusive representative. 

We  will  not  assist  or  contribute  support  to 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  Local  405.  or 
to  any  other  labor  organization,  by  entering 
into  a  collecUve-bargaining  agreement  with 
such  labor  organization  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  our  food  and  grocery  de- 
partment employees  at  a  time  when  there 
exists  a  real  question  concerning  representa- 
tion. 

We  WTll  not  give  effect  to  our  contract  of 
March  24.  1967,  with  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America,  Local  405.  to  the  extent  that  it 
corers  food  and  grocery  department  em- 
ployees, or  to  any  renewal,  extension,  modi- 
fication, or  supplement  thereof,  unless  said 
labor  organization  has  been  duly  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  the 
exclusive  representative  of  such  employees. 

We  will  not  in  any  like  or  related  manner 
interfere  vrtth,  restrain,  or  coerce  our  em- 
ployees In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed in  Section  7  of  the  Act 


-  See  footnote  Z,  iupra. 
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All  our  employees  .ire   free  to  become    re- 
frain from  becomirii?     ir  remaining  members 
of     the     dbove-nimed      t    .iny     other     ;,ibor 
■ricanlA<itlon 

Allied  supervhrkits   T^c     Allied 
DisctitTMT  PrKiDs  Division, 

En>ployer 
[Jtited 
By 

I  Representative* 

I  rule  I 
This  notice  must  remain  fxjsted  for  60  con- 
>eciitl\e  days  from   the  d.ite  of  posting,  .ind 
must  not  be  altered.  Uefiired    it  covered  by 
.my    'ther  mat<>rlal 

If  employees  tiave  .tny  question  concerning 
ihls  notice  i>r  complUnce  with  Its  provisions, 
they  may  communicate  directly  with  the 
Boards  Reglon.il  OtTloe  562  Pederal  Court- 
house Bld^  ,  801  Broadway.  Tel    N'o   242-5922 

Appendix  B    Notice  to  Ail  Members  or  the 

Am\lc«m«ted  Meat  Cvtttks   <mo  Bitcheb 

WORKMEN    .ir    North    .America,    Local    405 

Pursuant   to  .i   decision   .ind   order   ._if   the 

NatK'n.-il     Liibor     Relations     Board,     and     in 

order  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  National 

Uibor  Relations  Act    as  amended,  we  hereby 

notify  you  that: 

We  will  not  accept  cxclusue  recognition  as 
'he  representative  of  any  .jf  the  employees  of 
Allied  Superm.irkets.  Inc  Allied  Discount 
Po.xl.<  Division,  or  .iny  other  Employer,  for 
the  puri-)oses  >f  collective  bargaining  at  a 
time  when  we  have  not  been  designated  as 
the  exclusive  represeiiUitlve  of  svich  em- 
ployees 

We  wiu^iiot  enter  Into  .i  collective-bargain- 
ing .igreement  with  Allied  Supermarkets. 
Inc —Allied  Discount  Foods  Dlvuion  or  any 
other  Employer,  .is  ihe  exclu.sive  representa- 
tive .if  any  Lii  m  employees  k^  the  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining  .it  .i  time  when  there 
exists  a  real  qxiestlon  concerning  representa- 
tion 

We  will  not  give  effect  'o  .-jiir  contract  of 
March  J4  1967,  with  Allied  Supermarkets. 
Inc  .Allied  Discount  FcKids  Division  .ir  to 
any  renewal  extenil.:>ii  modification,  or  sup- 
plement thereof  unless  and  until  we  have 
been  duly  certified  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  is  •.h;  exclusive  representa- 
tive f>f  inch  empIovee« 

We  will  not  in  my  iHce  or  related  manner 
restrain  or  .-oerce  employees  of  the  above- 
named  Company  in  the  exerci.se  of  the  rights 
ituar  iiileed  in  .Section   7    if  the  .\ct 

Amalgamated     .Mlat     Cn-rrRS     aktd 
BtrrcHrR      Workmen      or     North 

.■\MERIl*      lotAL    405 

Lubor   OiSjui'.uf lo/i 

Dated 

By 

I  Representative!  i  Title i 

This  notice  must  remain  posted  for  60 
C';>nsecuuve  days  from  the  date  of  posting, 
and  must  not  be  .iltered  delated  -r  covered 
by  my  other  m:iterial 

If  members  have  any  question  concerning 
this  notice  or  compliance  with  its  provisions, 
they  may  communicate  directly  with  the 
Boards  Regioti?.!  Office  r<62  Federal  Court- 
house Bldg    801  Bnxidway^el    No   242  5922, 

VsirrB  States  or  Amexica  Before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  Division 
or  Trail  E,XAMiNtnis,  Washington,  DC  — 
.Allied  Sf  per  markets,  Inc  .  .Allizo  Dis- 
coiNT  Fo<jD5  Division,  \nd  Retail  Clerks 
Union.  Local  1557,  C*se  No  26-CA-2729 — 
Amalgamated  Meat  Ct  tttrs  \nd  Bttcher 
Workmen  or  North  .America  Ixical  405 
(Allied  StrpERM*RKETs  Inc,  .Allied  Dis- 
cofNT  Poods  Division;  and  Retail  Clerks 
Union.  Local  1557,  Case  No  26-CB-369 
Hutton  S  Brandon  Esq  .  and  Owen  E. 
Adams,  Esq  ,  for  the  General  Counsel 

£  L  Collm^i  appearing  for  the  Charging 
Party 

Howard  K  Scfiwart:.  ftq  for  the  Re- 
spondent   Employer. 


Charles  R  lirnfjfrg  E.tq  .  for  the  Respond- 
ent Union 

TRIAL   tXAMI.NCR  S   DECISION 

statement  of  the  case 

John  O  Oregg.  Trial  Examiner  Tills  con- 
solidated trial  took  place  at  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee .in  July  6.  1967  The  ctimphilnt  alleges 
that  by  certain  conduct.  Allied  Supermar- 
kets. Inc  ,  Allied  Discount  Poinds  Division, 
herein  referred  to  us  the  Respondent  Employ- 
er violated  .Sections  8(ai(Ii  and  Hi  a)  (2) 
of  the  Act.  and  that  the  .An^algamated  Meat- 
cutfers  and  Butcher  Workmen  .)f  North 
America,  tx^al  405  herein  referred  U)  as  the 
Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  i  lolated  Sec- 
tion 8(bi  I  1  I  la)  of  the  Act  The  Respondent 
Company  and  Respondent  Meatcutters  U*ilon 
deny  the  commission  of  any  iinlalf'labor 
practices 

Upon  consideration  of  the  entire  record, 
my  ."Cttervatlon  of  the  demeanor  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  the  briefs  hied  by  the  parties 
herein    I  make  the  following 

Findings  el  fact 

I    Jurisdictional  Findings 

TheJtespondent  Employer  is  now  and  has 
been  at  all  iin\es  material  herein  a  Delaware 
corporation  engaged  m  the  operaUon  of  a 
chain  of  retail  grocery  stores  located  m  30 
separate  states  of  the  United  states  On  or 
about  March  8.  1967,  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer purchased  and  assumed  the  operation 
of  two  retail  grocery  stores  located  at  1508 
Gallatin  Road  and  4005  Nolensville  Roud. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

The  Respondent  Emplover's  two  Nashville 
stores,  during  the  past  calendar  year,  which 
period  IS  representative  of  all  times  material 
herein,  sold  and  distributed  grocery  prod- 
ucts .It  retail,  the  gross  volume  of  such  sales 
exceeding  .J500,U00  During  the  i.ame  period 
of  time  the  Respondent  Employer  received 
goods  valued  m  excess  of  iio  000  at  r.s  Nash- 
ville Tennessee  stores,  transported  to  such 
stores  from  suppliers  located  outside  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  The  Respondent  Em- 
ployer is  now.  and  has  at  ill  times  material 
herein  been  an  employer  engaged  in  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  Section  2  (6i 
and  I  7i  of  the  Act 

II.  Tlie  Labor  Organizations  Involved 
The  Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  Local  405.  here- 
inafter referred  to  .is  the  Respondent  Meat- 
cutters Union  13  now.  and  has  been  at  all 
times  material  herein,  a  labor  organization 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  2i5»  of  the 
Act  The  Retail  Clerks  Union,  LcK^al  1557, 
lieremafter  referred  to  as  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union  is  now  and  has  been  at  all  times  mate- 
rial herein  a  labor  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  2i  5|  of  the  Act. 

Ill  The  Unfair  Labor  Practices 
I'he  consolidated  complaint  alleges  essen- 
tially that  the  Respondent  Employer  recog- 
nized  the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union 
and  execute<l  an  agreement  with  the  Re- 
spondent Meatcutters  Union  In  regard  to 
wages,  working  conditions  and  cla.ssiflcations 
of  the  employees  notwitlistandlng  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  said  .agreements  a 
real  f|uestion  concerning  representation 
existed  in  that  a  substantial  number  of  the 
Respondent  s  employees  had  designated  the 
Retail  Clerks  Union  iis  their  exclusive  bar- 
g.unlng  representative  In  an  appropriate 
unit  consisting  of  all  grocery  clerks  and  f<x>d 
department  employees  excluding  meat  de- 
partment employees  and  other  statutory  ex- 
clusions, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  of  said  agreemenu  the  Respond- 
ent Meatcutters  Union  was  not  in  fact  desig- 
nated by  a  majority  of  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer s  employees  in  the  aforesaid  unit  as 
their  exclusive  collective-bargaining  repre- 
sentative, and  that  thereby  the  Respondent 
Employer  rendered  and  Is  rendering  unlaw- 
ful assistance  and  support  to  a  labor  orga- 


nization within  the  me.ining  of  Section  8 
(aii2i  of  the  Act  and  Interfered  with,  re- 
strained and  coerced  its  employees  In  the 
exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  in  Section  7 
of  the  Act,  thereby  %  lolatlng  Section  8  (  a )  (1 1 
of  the  Act  The  complaint  additionally  al- 
leges that  by  such  acts  the  Respondent 
Meatcutters  Union  restrained  and  coerced 
employees  m  the  exercise  of  rights  (.Miuran- 
teed  In  Section  7  of  the  Act  thereby  violating 
Section  8(bi(ll  lai  of  the  Act  The  Re.«poiKl- 
ent  Employer  and  the  Respondent  Meatcut- 
ters Union  deny  the  commission  of  any  un- 
fair labor  practices. 

-    ^     A.  The  facts 

The  facts  herein  .ire  essentially  iindls- 
puted  The  Re^^p^)lldent  Employer  operates 
approximately  JOO  ret.iU  t'rocery  supermar- 
kets in  \arlous  suites  Hie  record  disclo-ses 
that  approximately  80  percent  of  these  stores 
liave  been  organized  basically  by  various 
locals  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  .ind  the 
.Aniiilganiated  Meatcutters  Union 

On  March  8  1967.  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer assume<l  the  c,perauon  of  the  two 
Nashville.  Tennessee,  stores  hereinabove 
mentioned  The  predecessor  employer  K.  G. 
food  Corporation  had  been  ordered  by  a 
recommended  order  of  a  Trail  Examiner  in 
a  prior  proceeding.  A'  c;  Food  Corporation 
26-CA-2347  to  cease  and  desist  from  refus- 
ing to  bargain  with  the  Respondent  Meat- 
cutters Union  herein  and  to  bargain  with 
said  Union,  on  reque.'-t  .is  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative of  the  empl(jyees  in  the  uppro- 
prtate  unit,  which  unit  was  lound  by  the 
Tr.ul  Examiner  to  be  '  All  meat  department 
employees  .it  the  Nolensville  and  Oallatin 
Road  stores.  Nashville.  Tennessee  excluding 
guards  and  supervisors  as  defined  In  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  '  The  two  stores 
were  acquired  by  the  Respondent  Employer 
herein  prior  to  compliance  by  the  predecessor 
corporation  with  the  foregoing  decision.  The 
assumption  of  oprrallon  by  the  Respondent 
Employer  did  not  result  in  any  physical 
change  or  change  In  the  i  perations  or  duties 
of  the  employees 

On  March  13.  1967  the  Respondent  Meat- 
cutters Union  having  begun  an  organiza- 
tional campaign  among  the  grocery  em- 
ployees and  having  t  btained  employee  signa- 
tures on  45  union  authorization  cards  as- 
serted to  the  Respondent  Employer  that  it 
represented  a  majonty  of  all  the  employees 
at  the  subject  stores  and  demanded  recogni- 
tion In  a  broiid  wall-lo-wall  unit  including 
all  food  department  employees  The  record 
indicates  that  a  card  check  requested  by  the 
Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  was  initially 
denied  by  the  Respondent  Employer  en 
March  13.  but  was  agreed  to  under  threat  of 
a  strike  The  March  13  meeting  continued 
through  March  14  1967.  when  the  Respond- 
ent Meatcutters  L'nion  presented  the  Re- 
spondeat Employer  with  the  46  signed  au- 
thorization cards  as  proof  of  claim  of  a 
majonty  When  received  by  the  Respondent 
Employer.'  personnel  director  and  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Saul,  the  cards  were  turned 
over  to  Jack  Bushkln  a  third  party  labor 
relations  consultant  ol  Detroit.  Michigan,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  cards  against 
the  Respondent    Employers   payroll   records 

.As  a  result  of  the  card  check.  Bushkln 
advused  the  Resp<mdent  Employer  that  the 
Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  represented 
a  majority  of  the  employees  In  the  broad 
unit  of  all  food  department  employees  ex- 
cluding certain  managers  comanagers.  man- 
agement trainees,  office  clericals  and  all 
guards,  profess,  inal  employees  and  super- 
visors within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  as  .imended. 
employed  at  the  Nashville.  Tennessee,  stores. 
Bushkln  ruled  out  :i  of  the  45  signed  cards 
.IS  invalid  and  accepted  42  cards  as  valid  in 
the  unit  tound  to  encompass  78  employees 
Subsequently  that  day  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer and  the  Respondent  Meatcutters 
Union    executed    a    memorandum    certifying 


the  results  of  the  card  check  and  executed 
a  memorandum  agreement  recognizing  the 
ReBiX)ndent  Meatcutters  Union  as  the  exclu- 
sive btu-galnlng  representative  of  all  the 
fixxi  department  employees  at  the  subject 
stores  viilh   the  exclusions  as  noted. 

Sufjsequently.  on  March  23.  1967,  negotia- 
tions lor  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
were  coinnienced  and  continued  through 
Ma;ch  24  1)67  The  negotiations  produced 
iigreement  on  the  K'rms  and  conditions  of  a 
coUeilive-bargaining  agreement  covering  all 
of  the  targaining  unit  employees  and  a 
memorandum  agreement  was  executed  by 
the  Respondent  Employer  and  Respondent 
Meatcutters  Union  on  March  24.  1967. 

In  tlie  meantime,  however,  the  Retail 
Clerks  Union  liad  commenced  an  organizing 
cimpaign.  After  securing  one  card  on  March 
4.  1967  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  on  March  6. 
1967,  directed  a  telegram  and  letter  to  the 
Respondent  Employer  as  follows:  » 

RtrTAiL  Clerks  Union  Local  1557. 

Nasfiville.  Tcnn..  March  6,  1967. 

This  Is  to  inform  you  that  Local  1557  Re- 
tall  Clerks  Union.  Nashville.  Tennessee,  has 
an  Interest  in  the  two  Nashville  K-Mart  Pood 
Stores  which  you  have  acquired  and  are  as- 
suming operation  of  this  week.  We  would  ex- 
pect to  be  contacted  by  your  company  in  the 
event   ajiotlier   labor  organization   expresses 
an  Interest   In  or  seeks  recognition  lor  the 
clerks  In  these  stores.  Letter  to  follow. 
E.  L.  Collins, 
Secretary -Treasurer. 
March  6,  1967. 
Mr.  Robert  Hilliaro. 
Allied  Food  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr,  Hilliabd:  We  have  been  Informed 
that  you  are  presently  acquiring  the  K-Mart 
Focxl  Stores  located  at  1508  South  Gallatin 
Road  and  4095  NolensvUle  Road,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  we  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  an  organizing  campaign 
for  the  clerks  In  these  stores,  excluding  the 
meat  department  employees  and  supervisors. 

At  present,  we  have  an  interest  In  these 
clerks  which  we  can  show. 

We  expect  to  be  notified  in  the  event  any 
other  labor  organization  claims  to  have  an 
Interest  In  or  seeks  to  represent  the  em- 
ployees In  these  slofes  other  than  meat  de- 
partment employee^ 
Yours  truly. 

E.  L.  Collins. 
Secretary-TreasuTer. 

Tlie  record  reflects  a  postal  receipt  Indlcat- 
Int;  that  the  letter  was  received  by  the  Re- 
spondent Employer  on  March  8,  1967,  There 
was  no  response  to  the  foregoing  communi- 
cations. In  the  meantime,  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union  continued  its  organizing  campaign  by 
securing  approximately  26  additional  cards 
thereafter  between  March  8.  1967.  and  March 
«  13.  1967.  Following  the  recognition  on  March 
14,  1967,  by  the  Respondent  Employer  of  the 
Respondent  Meatcutters  Union,  and  prior  to 
the  execution  of  the  agreement  relative  to 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  the 
Retail  Clerks  Union  on  March  17.  1967,  filed 
a  petition  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  certification  as  representative  of 
the  employees  of  the  Respondent  Einployer 
in  a  narrow  unit  excluding  the  meat  depart- 
ment employees  and  other  statutory  ex- 
clusions 

1.  The  telegram  and  letter 

Concermng  the  receipt  of  the  telegram, 
testimony  by  E.  L.  Collins,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  Retail  Clerks  Union,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

■Answer.  The  notation  says  "Delivered  1:50 
p.m.  U)  Robert  Hilllard." 

■Question.  Do  you  know  how  that  hap- 
pened to  be  put  there?" 

'Answer.  My  secretary  put  this  on  there 
when  the  phone  company  called  back  and 
veniied  It  or  when  Western  Union  called  back 


and  verified  delivery  of  the  telegram  and  her 
initials   are   marked    there  " 

As  to  the  receipt  of  the  registered  letter. 
Collins  testified  as  follows: 

"Answer.  Well,  one  attachment  is  the  re- 
ceipt for  the  registered  article  which  Ls  the 
letter,  the  other  one  is  the  return  receipt 
that  was  requested  along  with  it  signed — 
well.  I  can't  make  out  tlie  name  but  it  is 
signed  by  Allied  Pood  and  stiOiiped  March  8, 
1967. •■ 

Collins  testified  additionally  ns  follows: 

"Question.  EWd  your  union  take  any  other 
stejjs  to  become  the  employee  rep^esen^,ltlve 
with  the  Re.spondent  Company's  grocery  de- 
partment employees?" 

"Answer.  On  March  17,  1967.  we  1  led  a 
|)etition  for  a  rcpre.;ent.ition  election  unione 
the  employees." 

On  cross-examination  E,  L.  Collin.';  n-sti- 
fied  as  follows: 

"Question.  Mr.  Collins  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  filing  of  your  petition  on  March  20.  1907. 
did  you  offer  to  the  Employer  to  examine  your 
representation  cards'.' 

"Answer.  We  offered  proof  of  our  intoro.st 
in  the  stores, 

"Question.  How  did  you  offer  such  jiroof? 

"Answer,  Through  the  telegram  and  letter. 

"Question.  Did  you  in  so  many  words  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  filing  ol  the  petition  contact 
any  official  of  the  Employer  and  6.iy  here  are 
my  cards? 

"Answer.  No,  sir." 

Testimony  by  Lawson  Saul,  director  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  Respondent  Employer,  was  as 
follows: 

"Question.  Directing  your  attention  to  tlie 
telegram  and  registered  letter  sent  to  your 
Mr.  Hilllard  on  March  6.  1967,  did  that  ever 
come  to  your  attention?  Did  you  ever  see  the 
letter  and  the  telegram? 

"Answer.  Yes.  as  a  matter  of  f:ict  that  tyjie 
of  communication  as  it  -would  affect  our  di- 
vision Is  automatically  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hilllard,  The  telegram  was  sent  to  my  office 
through  our  office  mail  and  I  actually  didn't 
see  that  telegram  until  March  13.  the  morn- 
ing of  March  13,  because  I  was  out  of  town. 
The  letter  dated  March  6  was  a  registered 
letter  which  did  not  appear  on  my  desk  until 
March  22,  however,  in  examining  the  signed 
receipt,  I  recognize  lhat.it  -was  in  our  office 
some  place.  I'll  have  to  e.xcuse  our  office  mail 
for  not  getting  It  to  me,  but  I  did  not  receive 
it  until  March  22." 

On  the  basis  of. the  foregoing.  I  find  that 
at  the  time  the  Respondent  Employer  recog- 
nized the  Respxindent  Meatcutters  Union  on 
March  14,  1967.  the  Respondent  knew  that 
the  Retail  Clerks  Union  had  communic.ited 
with  it  by  way  of  the  telegram  expre.ssinp  an 
interest  In  the  grocery  store  employees  in  the 
Respondent  Employer's  two  Nashville  stores. 
While  the  Respondent  Employer  claims  that 
it  did  not  acquire  actual  knowledge  of  the 
registered  letter  until  March  22.  on  the  basis 
of  the  testimony  and  exhibits  ol  record,  yiar- 
tlcularly  the  postal  receipt  inuialinp  deiivery 
on  March  8,  1967,  I  charge  the  Respondent 
Employer  with  receipt  and  knowledge  of  the 
letter  jsrior  to  March  14,  1067, 

2.  The  question  of  the  appropriate  unit 
Turning  to  the  question  of  the  appropriate 
unit,  the  complaint  herein  alleges  that  all 
grocery  clerks  and  food  department  em- 
ployees employed  by  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer at  its  Nolensville  Road  and  Crallatin 
Road  stores,  Nashville.  Tennessee,  excluding 
meat  department  employees,  store  managers. 
comanagers.  .  management  tr;unecs.  office 
clerical  emp'loyees.  all  guards,  professional 
employees  and  supervisors  as  defined  in  the 
Act,  constitute  a  unit  appropriate  Tor  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargainma;  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  9(b)  of  the  Act  By  its 
answer,  the  Respondent  Employer  denied 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  unit  and  affirma- 
tively declared  that  the  aforesaid  barcaining 
unit  is  inappropriate  and  that  t'ne  only  ap- 


jiropriate  unit  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargainin-t  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
'Jib)  ul  the  Act  includes  all  meat,  grocery 
and  produce  department  employees  em- 
ployed by  the  Employer  In  the  subject  sU)res 
excluding  the  store  managers,  comanngcrs, 
nianafer  trainees,  office  clerical  employees, 
all  guards,  profe.^^sional  employees  nnd  other 
supervisors  as  defined  in  the  Act.  On  the 
other  h.ind  in  its  answer,  tlie  Resjxiiident  « 
Meatcutters  Union  admits  the  allegatioM  ol 
the  complaint  doalinp:  with  the  appropriate 
unit,  but  as-serts  in  Us  brief  that  allhou:-;h 
the  unit  requested  by  the  ReUiil  Clerks  Union 
is  an  appropriate  unit,  it  is  not.  in  the  cir- 
cumstances ol  this  case,  the  appropriate 
unit,  in  \;cw  <  1  tlie  rcco<„'Tillion  extended  to 
the  R,';spondent  Me:itculters  Union  in  the 
I.irt;er  tnit  equally  apprcjiiriate  unit  c<;i)fcist- 
mg  ot  .ill  employees  of  the  RespondentTCm- 
ployer  in  the  procery  and  meat  dcp.-u-tment 
,with  Ft:itutorv'  exclusions. 

The  Board  in  a  recent  representation  case 
involving  the  Respondent  Employer  at  an- 
other location  held  that  a  separate  unit  ot 
rrocery  employees,  excluding  meat  depart- 
ment employees,  may  constitute  an  appro- 
priate bargaining  unit.  As  in  other  industries, 
the  appropriateness  of  such  unit  depends 
upon  .'inalysis  of  all  relevant  factors. 
The  Board  Indicated  that  "upon,  such  anal- 
ysis, we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  suf- 
nolent  differences  between  the  grocery  store 
and  me-at  department  employees  m  this  cise 
to  support  the  appropriateness  of  a  separate 
tinit  limited  to  grocery  employees.  Thus,  the 
two  departments  are  physlc;illy  and  func- 
tionally .-separate,  there  is  very  little  inter- 
change of  employees  between  them,  and  each 
Is  subject  to  scpaarte  immediate  supervision. 
Meat  department  employees  wear  uniforms 
to  distinguish  them  Irom  othc-r  employees, 
.and  In  general,  they  have  skills  which  differ 
from  those  of  grocery  department  employees. 
Moreover,  the  general  bargaining  trend  In  the 
retail  f(X)d  slx>re  industry  supports  separate 
representation  of  meat  and  grocery  dei>art-  !j 
inent  employees.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  unit 
of  full-time  and  regular  part-time  grocery 
store  employees,  excluding  me-at  department 
employees,  constitute  a  separate  appropriate 
unit.  H'e  Tiofe  hotccvcr,  that  altliough  lom- 
.  Tvunity  of  interest  among  all  employees  !  up- 
^  poTt^  the  appropriateness  of  a  store-uidc  vmt 
as  u-ell,  no  question  concerning  Intervenors 
representation  of  meat  department  personnel 
has  been  raised  on  the  present  record  .  .  ." 
(emphasis  supplied).  Allied  Supermarkets, 
Inc.,  and  Retail  Clerks  Union.  Local  445, 
(September  8.  1967)   167  NLRB  No  48. 

It  is  clear  t.herefore  that  m  the  Bo.ird's 
view  any  one  of  r.t  least  Uiree  units  might 
be  appropriate  here  In  the  circumsuances  of 
this  case,  considering  the  fact  that  on  March 
14.  1967.  the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union 
possessed  an  uncoerced  majority  of  the  cgi- 
ployees  .n  the  broad  unit.  I  find  tliat  'an 
overall  broad  unit  as  requested  by  the  Re- 
spondent Meatcutters  L'nion  and  as  accepted 
by  the  Respondent  Employer  herein  is  an  ap- 
jjropriatc  unit 

B.  Discussion 

The  General  Counsel  contends  that  this 
case  is  controlled  by  the  rule  in  Midu'c.sf  Pip- 
ing and  Supply  Company  Inc..  G3  NLRB  1060. 
wherein  it  was  e.st:iblished  that  an  employer 
faced  with  conflicting  claims  of  two  or  more 
rival  unions  winch  give  rise  to  a  "real  ques- 
tion concerning  representation'  may  not  rec- 
ognize cr  enter  into  a  contract  with  one  of 
t.iese  unions  until  its  right  to  be  rec<JgTiized 
has  hiially  been  determined  under  the  special 
procedures  provided  in  the  Act.  A  review  of 
the  decision  ot  tiie  Board  in  Midivtst  Piping 
indicates  that  the  Board  lound  tliat  the  Re- 
spondent knew  at  tiie  t.me  of  tiie  execution 
of  the  contract  tnat  there  exitted  a  real  ques- 
t:on  concerning  the  represenuitlon  of  the 
employees  in  qutstion.  "The  record  shows 
tliat  both  the  Steamfitters  and  tiie  -Steel- 
workers   had   vigorously   campaigned  in   the 
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plrt.'i'.  iuid  ipprl.sed  "ne  Respondent  ul  Ihelr 
confllctlnj?  majority  representaUon  claims 
and  i\sui  filed  with  Uie  B«xird  c»nHlcllng  ()e- 
tltio^  wtilch  were  still  pending  alleging  the 
exi>tenre  j/  .i  qaestlon  ot)ncern!nK  the  repre- 
»enl<itlon  of  the  employees  covred  by  tJie 
iifreement  I.ie  B<>nrd  in  Mtdu-'nt  Piping 
went  '>ri  t.i  sut'e  vh.if  in  thiit  casr  the  He- 
sp<iiident  elected  to  disregard  tlu  orderly 
repre«entd.tlve  procedure  set  up  by  the  Board 
under  Uie  Act  lor  wiucti  ijoth  unlnna  had 
rherettifore  petitioned  the  Board,  sind  to  ar- 
rogate to  Itself  the  resolution  of  the  repre- 
sentative dispute  iigaJnst  me  union  und  in 
favor  of  the  other  The  Board  lound  that  by 
exei'ut.ng  .ui  .i<reement  with  one  union  in 
fche  I. ice  of  repre^ent.itlon  proceetJtngs  pend- 
Uit?  before  the  Board  the  Respondent  ic- 
corded  i:iat  union  unwarranted  prestige  en- 
^•our.ige  1  n>emoershlp  therein  discouraged 
membprship  in  the  other  union  and  thereby 
ic'iidered  unl.iwlul  tssistance  •<>  one  union 
which  :t:iertered  with  restrained  and  coerced 
Its  employees  in  the  exercise  of  rights  guar- 
anteed :n  .Sei-tlon  7  of  the  Act  The  nile  in 
Mtiluf^t  PtpiTtq  ^  now  well  settled 

In  .Vu/qA;  Lor/gtng  Company.  119  NLRB 
tST;!  the  By.krd  f^iund  >  question  concerning 
representation  to  i-xist  when  the  Employer 
recogiuzed  one  union  in  the  face  of  recent 
bargaining  negotlvtlons  with  another  union 
which  had  been  t.ie  contractual  representa- 
tive of  the  employees  In  question  during  the 
preceding  4  yeirs,  holding  that  the  Employer 
■ould  not  assume  to  judge  for  itself  upon  a 
-.howiiig  jf  authorization  i-ards  which  uf  the 
i-ontendlng  unions  wsxs  the  statutory  repre- 
sentative of  the  employees  In  a  mure  recent 
.-.use  B  W  Krei f:  Company  Inc  ,  128  NLRB 
JJO.  the  BiRird  reviewed  the  Afiduf<t  t'tptng 
doctrine  tulver'ing  to  its  decision  in  WilUam 
Prmi  B-OMiia.-yting  Cnmpanu.  93  ^rLIiB  1104, 
wherein  the  Bo.ird  held  that  Section  H(ai  i2l 
IS  not  violated  by  iin  employer  s  execution  of 
a  contract  with  an  incumbent  union  unless 
there  existed  at  the  time  a  real  question 
coiu*rning  represeni-itlon  iis  ultimately  de- 
cided by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
criteria  unifomly  .ippUed  in  determining 
whether  such  a  question  existed  before  pro- 
ceeding to  III  election  under  :jecUon  9iai. 
In  W:n:am  Prni  the  Board  stated  that  in  the 
interest  of  industnai  .stability  the  Employer 
:nay  continue  to  deal  wltn  <i!i  incumbent  so 
lis  not  to  deprive  the  fmployees  of  the  t>ene- 
ats  .jf  umnterrupte<l  collective  btirgaining 
whenever  a  clearly  uiiaupportable  or  specious 
rival  claim  is  made  >n  the  Employer  It  is 
well  estjibllshed  that  ,in  employer  does  not 
violate  the  Act  by  extending  recognition  to 
one  of  the  competing  unions  where  the  nvai 
unions  claim  Is  clejirly  unsupportable  or 
specious,  or  otherwise  not  a  colorable  claim 
r>te  Bnyi  Market.   Iru-      156  ^fI.RB   105 

In  the  case  at  hand  it  Is  ;isserted  by  the 
Respondent  that  the  rule  in  \tiduett  Piping 
IS  inapplicable  because  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union  did  not  -.pevthcally  suite  its  claim  to 
representation  but  .ulvaiiced  merely  .m  lU- 
dehned  and  bare  i.-tim  msutflcient  to  create 
I  real  question  conctmlng  representation 
Ahich  is  a  necessary  element  In  the  .\tidueit 
Prping  rule 

The  General  Counsel  contends  that  the 
'.,w:  that  competing  unions  do  not  speclB- 
v..y  .stiite  their  claims  to  representation 
.1  f s  not  prevent  the  existence  of  a  question 
■oncernlng  representation  citing  T^ie  Whe- 
'arid  Company.  120  >fLRa  814  I  do  not  ftnd 
that  case  applicable  herein  for  in  Whi-land 
the  facts  showed  'hat  the  Respondent  Em- 
ployer granted  recognition  to  one  union  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  claims  of  both  unions 
to  represent  employees  in  a  newly  created 
unit  the  Board  stating  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  fact  that  both  unions 
did  not  specirtcally  state  their  claims  rep- 
resentation is  of  no  significance  It  was  a 
relatively  simple  matter  for  the  Board  m 
that  case  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
real    question    concerning    representation    In 


the  l.ice  of  clear  underlying  claims  by  the 
contending  unions  and  actual  statements  by 
the  Respondent  Employer  therein  to  repre- 
sentatives of  both  unions  .issurlng  them  that 
the  question  of  representation  would  be  re- 
solved by  a  board  election,  a  case  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  one  at  hand  Exam- 
ining the  case  at  hand,  and  the  situation  .ts 
It  existed  on  'he  critical  date  of  March  14. 
1967  ;n  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  existed  at  that  time  a  genuine  ques- 
tion concerning  represenUitlon  it  is  clear 
from  the  record  that  at  that  time  the  Re- 
spondent Employer  liad  before  It  an  unmis- 
takable claim  by  the  Kesp«>ndent  Meatcut- 
ters  Union  to  represent  all  the  IixkI  depart- 
ment employees  In  an  appropriate,  broad, 
wall-to-wall  unit  which  included  both  gro- 
cery and  meat  department  employees  with 
appropriate  statutory  exclusions.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  presented  with  proof  con- 
firmed by  an  Independent  third  party  check 
of  the  majority  ^tatus  ,<f  the  Respondent 
Meatcutters  Union  In   the   unit  claimed. 

Was  there  in  existence  at  that  time  a  con- 
Illcting  claim  sufficient  to  ral.se  a  real  ques- 
tion concerning  representation  '  At  that  time 
the  Respondent  Employer  was  in  receipt  of 
the  Retail  Clerks  Union  telegram  of  March 
6,  1967,  and  based  on  the  hndlngs  herein- 
above was  charged  with  notice  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  Union  registered  letter  of  March  6, 
1967  An  analysis  of  the  telegram  and  letter 
reveal.->  that  no  assertion  Is  made  by  the  Re- 
tail C.erks  Union  of  majority  .status  nor  is 
there  in  fact  any  demand  tor  recognition 
conuilned  In  these  OJmmunlcatlons  The 
telegram  and  letter  undoubtedly  placed  the 
Respondent  Employer  oh  notice  of  the  l<ict 
that  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  had  iin  inter- 
est" in  the  employees  which  they  could  show 
A  reading  of  the  letter  and  telegram  at  beet 
would  ,idvise  the  Respondent  Employer  that 
the  ReUkU  Clerks  Union  v/na  initiating  an 
orgiUiizlng  campaign  for  the  clerks  in  thoee 
stores  .thd  had  an  interest  of  an  undisclosed 
and  undehned  extent  There  .ire  no  circum- 
stances herein,  on  the  critical  date,  as  In  the 
.WtdU'st  Piping  luid  Novak  Lugging  line  of 
cases,  such  as  the  existence  of  petitions  tor 
election  by  the  competing  unions  or  an  in- 
cumbent union,  or  a  history  of  prior  discus- 
sions or  bargaining  between  the  Respondent 
Employer  and  each  ol  the  competing  unions. 
In  .WidiiCJt  Piping  and  Sotak  L<jgging  the 
existence  of  the  ciJiullctlng  claims  i.s  apparent 
and  unquestionable,  whereas  In  the  case  at 
hand  it  is  not  On  the  contrary,  the  tclegriim 
and  letter  to  the  Employer  herein,  at  a 
time  when  the  Respondent  Employer  was  in 
the  process  of  assuming  the  operation  of  the 
stores  tor  the  first  time,  making  no  iissertlou 
of  majority  status  nor  in  any  way  demanding 
recijgiiitlon  would  not  in  my  opinion  place 
the  Respondent  Employer  in  the  position  of 
being  taced  with  ccintllctlng  cliilms  of  such 
nature  ,is  to  raise  a  genuine  question  con- 
cernliiiT  reprrsentatli.n  This  i.  lew  Hnds  sup- 
port m  tlie  record  which  clearly  indicates 
that  .a  the  tune  the  telegram  and  letter  were 
dispatched  the  ReUiil  Clerks  Union  had.  in 
fact,    -ecured    only    one    authorlzalicJh   card. 

While  the  record  does  indicate  that  the 
Retail  Clerks  Union  In  the  week  preceding 
the  critical  dale  of  recognition  conducted 
an  organizing  campaign  .and  secured  addi- 
tional authorization  cards,  the  record  .Uso 
discloses  that  this  was  not  commtuilcated  to 
the  Respondent  Employer  and  that  no  fur- 
ther action  w.LS  taken  by  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union  to  establish  a  claim  or  otherwise  com- 
municate with  the  Respondent  Employer 
until  after  recogiutlon  h.id  been nccorded  to 
the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  At  this 
time  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  was  not  an 
incumbent,  had  not  hied  a  petition,  and  had 
not,  m  m>  view,  indlc.ited  to  the  Respf)ndent 
Empkiyer  .my  more  than  an  interest  :n  or- 
ganising some  ol  Its  employees  Under  these 
circumstances.  I  find  that  on  March  14  1967. 
there  did  not  exist  t     re»l  question  concern- 
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ing  repre.sentation  wlthiu  the  .Vfidiccsf  Pip- 
ing rtile  and  that  the  Respondent  Employer 
herein  was  accordingly  Iree  to  recognize  the 
Rej!I)ondent  Meati utters  Union  us  the  exclvi- 
slve  bargaining  represenUitlve  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  .ipproprlate  unit  claimed,  on 
the  bii.sls  of  .1  I  lear  showing  of  majority  status 
certified  to  through  an  Independent  third 
party  check 

Measuring  the  situation  from  a  dirterent 
per,  pfctlve  and  generally  applying  the  yard- 
stick suggested  by  the  Board  In  B  M  lierif! 
CuTupanij.  viipro  thiit  is  the  criteria  unl-* 
fornily  applied  by  the  Board  In  determining 
whether  .such  a  question  exists  before  pro- 
ceeding to  an  election  under  Section  9(a) 
of  the  .^ct  we  find  that  on  the  date  of 
recognition  the  claim  by  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union  does  not  equate  to  an  active  and  con- 
tinuing claim  within  the  ambit  of  Novak 
Liggtng.  iind  that  while  the  claim  involved  an 
appropriate  vinlt  it  was  not  supported  by  iin 
adequate  showing  of  Interest  I  do  not  find 
m  the  telegram  and  letter  herein  n  clear  claim 
of  representation  which  was  active  and  con- 
tinuing when  recognition  was  accorded  the 
Respondent  .Meatcutters  Union.  1  find  an 
absence  of  an  adequate  showing  of  Interest  in 
behalf  of  Us  claim  by  the  Retail  Clerks  Union, 
for  while  it  is  true  that  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union  had  secured  a  number  of  authorization 
cards  in  the  interim  between  the  telegram 
iind  letter  iind  the  date  of  recognition  it  Is 
clear  from  this  record  that  this  fact  was  not 
communicated  to  'he  Respondent  Employer 
and  the  Respondent  Employer  had  no  notice 
or  knovi-ledge  thereof  Even  measured  by  this 
yardstick,  the  circumstances  of  this  case  do 
not  clearly  establish  the  existence  of  a  con- 
flicting claim  of  such  nature  iis  to  raise  a 
■  real  q'uestlon  concerning  representation."  I 
find  therefore  that  the  recognition  of  the 
Respondent  .Meatcutters  Union  by  the  Re- 
spondent Employer  on  March  14.  1967.  was 
valid. 

The  General  Counsel  argues  that  the  rec- 
ognition on  that  date  was  not  valid,  since  on 
♦hat  date  the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union 
\d  not.  in  lact.  enjoy  majority  st-ilus  The 
record  discloses  that  on  March  14,  1967,  the 
tot.il  number  of  employees  as  reflected  on 
the  payroll  of  the  next  nearest  date  Is  80. 
With  the  deletion  of  4  supervisors  the  tot.il 
number  In  the  overall  unit  is  76  The  testi- 
mony of  record  falls  to  establish  that  the 
Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  did  not,  in 
fact  enjoy  m.ijorlty  st-itus  in  the  broad  wall- 
to-wall  unit  on  March  14.  1967  Tlie  General 
Counsel  .irgues  that  the  lack  of  majority  is 
I",  idenced  by  the  mere  existence  on  March  14 
1967.  of  15  duplicate  cards,  that  is  cards 
signed  for  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  by  em- 
ployees who  prior  to  that  time  had  signed 
for  the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union,  there- 
by, .iccording  to  the  General  Counsel,  revok- 
yig  their  prior  designation  of  the  Respondent 
Meatcutters  Union  as  their  exclusive  bargain- 
ing representative,  I  do  not  so  find.  The  total 
number  of  cards  secured  on  behalf  of  the 
Ret«iil  Clerks  Umon  was  approximately  27. 
Objections  were  made  to  the  admissibility 
of  many  of  these  cards  and  its  to  the  weight 
to  be  .iccorded  them,  particularly  In  view  ol 
testimony  by  Lee  'A-hich  indicated  that  cards 
were  solicited  by  him  with  the  statement 
that  Tills  Wits  the  only  way  it  could  be  used, 
there  was  two  unions  involved,  was  for  an 
election  ■  .^side  from  the  fact  that  -some  of 
these  ciirds  would  therefore  appear  to  be  in- 
valid in  my  view  the  existence  of  these 
dupliciite  cards,  some  tainted  In  their  solici- 
tition.  Is  of  questionable  value  In  establlsh- 
Uig  a  clear  revocation  of  the  prior  authoriza- 
tions, and  does  not  affirmatively  provide  a 
I)rep.).nder.tnce  of  evidence  of  probiitlve  value 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  prior 
authorizations    were.    In    fact,    revoked    and 
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that  the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  did 
not  enjoy  majority  status  in  the  broad  wall- 
to-wall  unit  on  March  14.  1967  I  therefore 
lind  that  the  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union 
did  enjoy  miijonty  status  in  the  broad  wall- 
t.i-wall  unit  on  the  date  of  recognition, 
Mirch   14,  1967. 

Finally,  examining  the  situation  following 
the  recognition,  the  record  discloses  that  the 
petition  hied  by  the  Retail  C;lerks  Union 
be.irs  the  dat<'  of  March  20.  1967  Concern- 
ing Its  receipt,  the  record  dis.loses  uncon- 
iradlcitd  tesumony  by  Saul,  on  behalf  of  the 
Re.spondent  Employer,  that  ;it  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  contract  lie  had  not 
been  served  witii  the  iietitiou.  that  the  peti- 
tion was  served  >  n  the  store  managers  on 
Saturday,  Miirch  L'5  1967.  but  did  not  come 
to  his  attention  until  his  return  from  Louis- 
ville Monday,  May  21.  1967.  subsequent  to 
the  execution  of  the  contract.  The  record 
cont.vins  no  proof  of  the  date  of  forwarding 
of  notice  nor  receipt  of  notice  except  that 
as  testified  to  by  Saul.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  crediting  S  lul's  testimony,  I  fmd 
that  on  March  24.  1967.  Uie  Respondent  Em- 
ployer had  no  knowledge  of  the  filing  of  the 
petition  herein. 

In  any  event,  having  found  the  recognition 
accorded  to  the  Respondent  Meatcutters 
Union  by  the  Re.spondent  Employer  on  March 
14.  1967,  to  be  valid  iind  in  tiood  faith,  I 
would  apply  the  decision  of  the  Board  in 
Ki-Urr  Plast.es  tastrrn.  Inc.  157  NLRB  .'iBS, 
wherein  the  Board  stated.  'With  respect  to 
the  present  dispute  which  involves  a  bar- 
paming  status  estjiblishcd  iis  the  result  of 
voluntary  recognition  of  a  majority  repre- 
sentative, we  conclude  that,  like  situations 
involving  certifications.  Board  order,  and  set- 
tlement agreement*,  the  parties  must  be  af- 
forded a  reasonable  time  to  bargain  and  to 
execute  the  contracts  resulting  from  such 
bivrgainlng.  Such  negotiations  can  succeed, 
however,  and  the  policies  of  the  Act  can 
thereby  be  effectuated  only  If  the  parties  can 
normally  rely  on  the  continuing  representa- 
tive status  of  the  lawfully  recognized  union 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time" 

In  Keller  Pla!itic.i  the  Board  found  to  be 
reasonable  a  3-week  period,  from  February 
16.  the  date  recognition  was  lawfully  accorded 
to  March  10,  the  date  the  contract  was  exe- 
cuted. I  would  find  herein  that  the  period 
March  14  through  March  24  to  be  a  reason- 
iible  period.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  recent 
pronouncement  of  the  Board  in  Superior 
Furniture  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc..  167 
NLRB  No  40.  wherein  the  Board  stated  that 
the  recognition  agreement  therein  accorded 
to  the  Union  on  the  basts  of  signatures  on 
authorization  cards  was  not  considered  a  bar 
within  the  rule  announced  In  Keller  Plastics. 
That  case  is  distinguishable  from  the  case  at 
hand  not  only  cui  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  a 
petition  had  been  filed  backed  up  by  a  show- 
ing of  interest  of  33  cards  out  of  approxi- 
mately 45  employees  connrmporaneously  with 
recognition,  but  the  petitioner  therein  had 
apparently  secured  a  majority  of  the  cards 
at  the  time  it  filed  its  petition,  all  ccn- 
temporaneoiis  with  the  recognition.  In  the 
case  at  hnnd.  i,t  the  time  of  recognition  no 
petition  hnd  been  filed  and  no  claim  raising 
n  real  tiuesrion  concerning  representation  was 
In  existence.  Following  the  past  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Board  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing the  facts  to  .support  the  violations  al- 
leged in  the  complaint  rests  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  who  must  jirove  that  a  real 
question  concerning  represent.ition  existed 
when  the  Respondent  Employer  herein  recog- 
tiized  i'hd  contracted  with  the  Respondent 
Meatcutters  Union.  In  my  view,  the  record 
does  not  establish  this  by  a  proponderance 
of  the  evidence,  nor  does  it  establish  that 
the  Respondent  Employer  rendered  unlawful 
support  to  the  Respjndent  Meatcutters  Union 
as  iiUeged  in  the  complaint,  .Accordingly,  I 
recommend  dismissal  of  the  complaint  herein 
insofar  as  it  alleges  violations  by   the  Re- 


spondent Employer  of  Sections  8(a)(1)    and 
8(a)  (2)  of  the  Act, 

For  the  reasons  explicated  hereinabove  and 
in  view  of  the  findings  herein  that  no  real 
question  concerning  representation  existed 
on  the  critical  dates,  and  that  the  Respond- 
ent Meatcutters  Union  enjoyed  majority 
status  on  the  date  of  recognition,  I  also 
recommend  dismissal  of  those  jiortions  of 
•he  complaint  alleging  violations  by  the  Re- 
spondent Meatcutters  i;nion  of  Section  Bibi 
illiai  Iind  Section  2i6l  iind  i7i  of  the  Act. 
Conclusions  of  law 

1.  Allied  Supermarkets,  Inc -.Allied  Dis- 
count Foods  Division  is  an  employer  engaged 
in  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  .Section 
2  (6l  and  i  7  i  of  the  Act. 

2.  The  Respondent  Meiitcutters  Union  itnd 
the  Retail  Clerks  Union  iire  Uibor  organiza- 
tions within  the  meaning  of  Section  2(5) 'of 
t'lc  .Act. 

3.  All  meat,  grocery,  ;ind  produce  depart- 
ment employees  employed  by  the  Eniiiloyer 
in  the  Employer's  Galiiitm  iiiid  NoleiiKvllle 
Road,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  stores,  excluding 
the  store  managers,  ccniiinagers,  manager 
trainees,  office  clerical  employees,  all  tiuiirds, 
professional  employees,  iind  other  supervisors 
as  defined  in  the  Act  constitute  a  unit  ap- 
propriate for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining within  the  meaning  of  .Section  yibi 
of  the  Act, 

4.  The  Respondent  Employer  did  not  ren- 
der nor  is  it  rendenng  unlawful  asslstiince 
and  support  to^a  labor  organization  and  has 
not  engaged  in  nor  is  it  engaging  m  unfair 
liibor  practices  alTeclmg  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  8(a)  (2)  and  Section 
2i6l  and  1 7 1  of  the  Act. 

5.  The  Respondent  Employer  did  iiot  inter- 
fere with,  restrain  and  coerce  its  employees 
In  the  exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  in  .Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  and  did  not  engage  in  un- 
fair labor  practices  affecting  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  8iaiili  .md 
Section  2(61  and  |7)  of  the  .Act. 

6.  The  Respondent  Meatcutters  Union  did 
not  restrain  iind  coerce  the  employees  m  the 
exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  irm^ection  7  of 
the  Act  and  has  not  engaged  iirunfair  l.ibor 
practices  affecting  commerce  Vithin  'he 
meaning  of  Section  8ib)(liiai  and  ."section 
2i6l  and  (7|  of  the  Act 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  conclusioii.s  if 
liiw  and  based  upon  the  entire  record  hereui, 
it  Is  recommended  that  the  complaint  be  dis- 
missed In  its  entirety. 

Da'^d  at  Washington.  DC. 

John  G.  Greco. 

Trial  Examiner. 


[From  the  Wall  i^treei  Journal  | 
Like  the  Old  Sheh.  G.^me 

This  particular  labor  relations  case  is  al- 
most as  baffling  as  the  old  shell  game.  ,vhich 
over  the  years  lias  befuddled  so  niany  rubes. 

It  involves  the  employes  of  two  Nashv.IIe. 
Tenn  .  supermarkets,  under  one  management. 
Now  there  are  two  ways  an  employer  can  be 
required  to  recognize  that  his  employes  want 
a  union  .'ind  hence  be  required  to  bargain 
with  them.  One  is  by  a  t^cret  b.'iUot  eiect.on 
as  provided  by  Congress.  The  other  Is  by  tiic 
use  of  '  union  iiuthoriz.ition  cards"  as  per- 
mitted by  rulings  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  * 

If  a  union  can  get  a  majority  of  ii  com- 
jiany's  employes  to  sign  iiuthorization  cards, 
according  to  NLRB  policy  it  can  demand 
that  the  e.iiployer  recognize  iiiid  bargain  with 
It.  dispensing  v,'ith  a  lormai  election. 

In  the  case  of  the  supermarkets.  ;;ie  .-^FL- 
CIO  Meat  Cutters  Uiiicn  openly  conduced 
.ca  crgaiilzing  campaign,  demanding  recogni- 
tion and  bargaining  c-n  the  bi-.sis  (  i  sif^ncd 
authorization  cards.  When  liie  ciiiployc-r. 
however,  iisked  for  an  NLRB  election,  the 
meat  cutters  threatened  to  tirike.  Scj  to  ii.oui 
a  t'eup  and  all  the  legal  fuss  insistence  on 
a  secret  ballot  election  would  entail,  the 
markets   agreed    to   accept    the   .^igncl   cards 


as  evidence  of  the  employes'  Intentions,  pro- 
vided the  cards  were  checked  by  an  Inde- 
pendent labor  relations  representative. 

The  check  was  made,  the  consultant  re- 
Ijortiiig  that  the  union  had  valid  signed  au- 
ihorization  cards  from  42  of  the  78  em- 
ployes In  the  two  stores  Tlie  employer  there- 
lore  bargained  with  the  meat  cutters  and 
signed  a  <  fnilract  with  them. 

Now  enters  the  AF1.-CIO  Retail  Clerks 
Union  It  .■■eems  that  while  the  meat  cutters 
were  holding  their  organizing  campaign,  the 
retail  i  lerks  secretly  were  conducting  a  cam- 
jKiigu  of  their  own  to  obtain  signed  author- 
iz.ttioii  cards  and  held  cards  from  15  of  tlie 
42  workers  who  had  signed  the  meat  cutters' 
ciirds  m  .'hort.  some  employes  had  .signed 
cards  of  two  different  unions. 

The  NLRB  then  did  the  only  thing  it-could 
do:  It  ruled  that  the  15  cards  could  not  be 
counted  for  any  union.  That,  of  course, 
denied  the  meat  cutters  a  majority.  But  the 
NLRB  went  Uirther.  Although  it  conceded 
.  lliiit  tiie  employer,  unaware  of  the  duplica- 
tions, had  iicted  in  gobd  faith,  the  board 
held  this  was  immaterial  and  charged  the 
employer  with  granting  recognition  to  a 
iuinorily  union  and  lieiice  with  \iolation  of 
the  labor  liws. 

Plainly,  when  an  employer  iinwittlnglv  can 
eel  himself  into  .such  :i  jjosition,  the  NLRB's 
I'Olicy  of  permitting  tin  on  recognition^ 
through  the  signing  of  cards  ought  to  be  ^ 
'hrov.n  out  imd  all  recognition  and  bnrgain- 
iiig  cases  resolved  by  .--ecrct  ballot  as  Con- 
gre.ss  intended  all  along.  Otherwise,  how  is 
iin  employer  to  know  uiifier  whicii  shell  a 
uni<ii  is  hidln'j  the  pea? 

[From  NAM  RefHirt"   Miir   4.  1968] 

K^iPIOYKtl  FoM.oWS  NLRB  Doctrink.  Foi-nd 

"Ukfaiu" 

The  notorious  unrcliabllitv  of  union 
iaithorlzation  cards  as  evidence  that  em- 
liloyer.s  want  a  union  is  tigain  Illustrated  in  a 
iccenl  deciiion  t'f  the  N.'it.onal  Liibor  Heia- 
tions  Board. 

When  a  union  geli-i  cards  ."-ipned  by  a  mii- 
jonty of  tmpioyees  and  demands  that  the 
i-mjjloyer  recognize  iind  bargiun  with  It,  the 
Bo.ird  generally  dis.oenses  with  the  secret 
i.allot  (lection  provided  IjV  Congress  for  set- 
tluif  representation  (juestions  and  orders  the 
employer  to  barsaln  with  ti.e  liiii  :n  c-n  ;!ie 
basis  C'f  the  cards.  In  the  jjresent  case,  how- 
ever the  cmplo;, tr  comjilied  with  thg  Boiird's 
doctrine  ind  recognized  the  union  'jii  the 
bisis  C'f  cards  but  the  Board  held  this  was  an 
unfiiir  l..bor  practice  becau.'jC  unkno'.vn  to 
the  employer,  some  of  the  employees  had 
.=  igned  cards  of  t'*'o  ditferent  unions. 

nie  case  c.ime  up  i;t  two  stores  of  .Allied 
Supermarkets  Inc  .  in  Nashville.  Tt-niiew^oe. 
wiiere  tlie  AFL  CIO  Meal  Cutter:;  Union  con- 
ducted .III  organizing  campaign  and  de- 
manded bis-caining  on  the  basis  of  author- 
ization crdf  When  the  company  declined 
iind  urged  a  Board  election,  the  union 
threatened  to  strike  Freed  with  this  threat, 
and  mindful  of  the  many  NLRB  decisions 
Mrdei;iii[;  employers  to  barcaui  with  unions 
on  the  basis  ol  authorization  cardf,  the  com- 
ji.iiiv  i.preed  to  have  tiie  cards  checked  by 
an  independent  labor  relations  consultant 
:ind  to  i.bidc  l->y  the  results  ol  ills  check  The 
cjiisult.int  conducted  the  c:ird  check  iind  ro- 
port';'d  that  the  union  had  valid  tigiicd  au- 
thorization cards  from  42  of  the  78  emplo;,  ees 
in  the  two  stores,  a  clear  majonty  -Accoid- 
iiicly,  the  company  bargained  with  the  union 
and  entrred  into  a  contra-rt 

.Shortly  thereafter,  the  ."iFL  CIO  Retail 
Clerks  Union  tiled  charges  with  the  NLRB 
alleging  that  the  Meat  Cutters  Union  did 
not  have  a  majority  and  that  Uie  employer's 
act  ol  recocnizing  and  contracting  vvith  the 
Meat  Cutters  was,  therefore,  an  unfair  labor 
Ijractice. 

-At  the  hearljig  or  these  charges,  it  devel- 
oped that,  while  the  Meat  Cutters  Union 
was    openly    conducting    its    organizational 
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ciunptiigii.  Uie  Kt-UUl  Clerics  Union  wis  .Uso 
secreily  engaged  in  ubtHinlng  authorizaUon 
cards  .uid.  at  the  ixnie  of  Uie  employer's  rec- 
Dijnitlan.  it  he.  1  --li^neit  c.irds  from  15  of  the 
43  employees  w;;o  h  ul  signed  Meat  Cutters 
ciirds.    ~ 

On  these  facts,  the  Board  ruled  that  the 
13  c.irds  could  not  be  -nnnted  and  therefore, 
•.he  Meat  Cutters  did  not  ha\e  a  majcruv 
Thus  the  Board  stated 

"Under  well  estiblished  prmoiple.s,  the 
1.5  cards  submit'ed  by  the  Respondent  Union 
which  were  duplicated  bv  the  Charging 
Party  are  niit  reliable  evidence  of  the  sign- 
ers selection  of  the  Respondent  Union  as 
tlielr  exclusive  bargalnlni?  representative,  and 
.IS  .^  substantial  number  jf  ihese  c.irds  were 
necessary  to  support  the  Respondent  Union's 
cl.iimecnHaJorly  status.  It  fol^Dws  that  the 
Respondent  Union  wils  not  the  duly  deslg- 
n  :'cd  representative  of  the  Respondent's  em- 
p' ."es  within  the  meaning  of  Section  9ia) 
of  the  Act    It  was  In  fact  a  minority  union" 

The  Board  recognized  that  the  employer 
aced  in  good  faith  and  without  knowledge 
that  any  of  the  emplovees  had  slijned  c.irds 
wi'h  ♦  s«rond  union  But  it  ruled  that  this 
WHO  imraaterl.il  On  this  point.  It  said 

"It  may  be  true  that  Respondents  were 
not  aware  that  some  of  the  employees  who 
h.id  signed  cards  for  the  Respondent  Union 
had  also  signed  cards  for  the  Charging  Party 
and  that  the  demand  for  and  extension  of 
r»rimnltlon  were  undert.»ken  in  entire  good 
faith.  However  this  mav  be.  it  is  clear  that 
the  grant  of  recognition  ti>  a  minorltv  union 
violates  the  .Act  without  regard  to  the  parties' 
grv.<j  or  bad  i  nth   ' 

This  case  ai»ain  Illustrates  why  employers 
should  never  be  required  to  grant  recogni- 
tior>  on  the  basis  of  authortzatlon  cards 
and  why  the  Board  should  never  order  such 
recognition  but  instead  should  adhere  to  the 
secret  ballot  election  procedure  provided  by 
Congress. 


T'lE  PUTLADfcLPHI.^   I-HIILIE."^— 
REAL   CI!AMPIi>N3 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PvcT.ideir.  as  a  lons- 
t;me  base  bail  fan.  I  liave  uflcp  had  occa- 
.-.lori  to  bt'  proud  oi  the  Philadelphia 
PhiUit-s  But  I  was  a.-  proud  of  them  this 
week  a.s  I  ha.e  evt-r  *iren  before.  In  re- 
fusing tcfplay  their  uuetiinu  '.'ame  on  the 
da.'  ofDr  Martin  I  '.iihi  r  Xi:i  i  s  funeral, 
at  the  risk  tf  bc-iic.  cliT'  ed  with  :t  for- 
feit, they  have  dim  jn.st  rated  ihc  kind  of, 
spoitsmani^hip  that  makes  i!iem  ciiani- 
pioiLS  in  t.'.o  eyes  of  all  .Amrncani.  I 
saUite  the  Pniladelphia  Phillies — play- 
ers, coaclie.s,  and  manatemuai — iis  ath- 
letes, sportsmen,  and  -■entlemen 

I  ^ek  uiianimou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editciial  enti- 
tled Real  champions,  ■  publiUied  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  .3.   1968. 

liiere  btmg  no  objcctu.n.  the  ouucrial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  prinl^d  n  the  Riicuito, 
as  fjllows 

Real  Chami-iuns 

The  measure  uf  spurtsmaiiship.  in  the 
h'l^hest  sense  of  the  word,  is  iioi  whether 
vou  win  or  lose  but  how  you  play  the  game. 
Sometimes  it's  how  you  don't  play  the  giune 

In  our  book,  the  Phillies  are  National 
le.ii;ue  champions  before  the  season  starts. 
The  team  management,  backed  up  by  the 
players,  refused  to  play  the  scheduled  opener 
III  Los  Angeles  on  the  day  of  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King's  funeral,  even  il  it  meniit  for- 
feiting the  game 

The  controversy  never  should  have  arUeu 
ill  the  Srst  place,  as  other  games  were  cun- 
v^led  as  a  matter  of  decency  and  respect. 
But  the  Phillies  were  confronted  with  an 
'isue  and  they  made  their  stand  It  was  a 
big  h'ttgue  performance. 


ARIZONA    STATE    SENATE    CON- 
DEMNS IRS  PRACTICES 

Mr  LONG  of  Mi.vsouil  Mr  President, 
the  Honorable  Eniest  Garfield,  Arizona 
State  Senat<jr.  recently  forwarded  ine  a 
copy  .)f  a  memorial  passed  by  the  Ari- 
zona State  Senate  which  calls  the  In- 
ternal Re\eiiue  Scr\ice  lo  task  for  cer- 
tain of  Its  practices 

The  memorial  particularly  ciitici/es 
tlie  agency's  practice  of  placuit;  liens  on 
real  and  jx-rsonal  property  without 
{^ranting  the  taxpayer  either  notice  or  a 
public  hearing.  The  memorial  Koes  on  to 
request  that  Coir.missioner  Cohen  Lake 
admini.stiative  action  to  institute  notice 
and  hearing  procedures  to  be  followed 
before  the  placing  of  a  lien  or  levy  on 
property 

My  Subcommittee  on  Administiativc 
Practice  and  Procedure  has  heard  a  meat 
deal  of  testimony  on  the  evils  of  these 
IRS  (iractices  and  it  is  eratifyiiiK  to  have 
the  support  and  encourat;ement  of  the 
Arizona  State  Senate  in  our  endeavors. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  have  the 
letter  of  transmittal  and  tlie  i..emorial 
placed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tjie  Rkcofp. 
as  follows; 

AnizoNA  Stair  HEN\ir, 
P'tnenu.  Af-     \lar<ii  <i.  vj'.h 
.Senntor  Edward  V  Lonc. 
.s'cncfi*  Offivf  Building. 
W. .Ellington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Long  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
the  memorial  that  wis  recently  passed  by  the 
.\rizona  State  Senate 

It  (llreots  our  Secret.arv  of  st  ite  to  write  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  asking 
lum  o  rectlly  areas  that  ..ppear  lo  hi;  oporut- 
ing  irregularly  m  that  depirtment. 

Knowing  of  your  concern  In  this'maltcr.  I 
would  like  to  volunteer  .my  assistance  tliat  I 
po=.iblv  can  give  you. 
Slncerelv. 

EaNtsr  Garhei.u. 

Se.'^ate  Memorial  3       ' 
A  memorial  requesting  the  ComnUssioner  ol 
Internal  Reveiiue  to  guar.mtee  judicial  and 

0  itiitiiutl-^iial  protection  of  t'-e  individual 
tAspuyer  in  his  relations  witii  the  Dop>rt- 
mci'.t  ol  Inteni.il  Uc-\e.uie 

To  the  Honorable  Sheldon  S  Cohen.  Com- 
;.ii-A.viiit'r  't  Intern.il  Revenue: 

ioiir  memorialist  rcipectf-ally  represents. 

Whcreiir.  almost  every  citizen  of  the  United 
5i  ites  has  --onie  form  <.;  iCl.itl  jn;  hip  vuh  the 
U'paitmeiit  of  iMlern.il  Revenue;  and 

jiviioreas.  m  the  relatK-iuhp  i  X  the  i  ;lU-pft 
t^  his  1,-ucri.mcnt.  ri'i  citi/en  •'T;tild  be 
tre.iied  lairly  .iiid  In  .ucord  wiih  i  .jh:  tltu- 
t^vMi.u  and  judicial  rights,  antl 

Whe'eas  m  certain  insUiiices  oiftcials  of 
tlie  l)i-p.<r tine  1.1  of  internal  Revonue  imve 
plated  liens  and  h;:ve  levied  .igainsl  real  und 
peis.;>nal  pr  )pertv  ut  t  .xpayers  without  grant- 
ing such  taxpayer  the  rights  of  established 
legal  procedures  which  would  imoUc  oo:  only 
iiutirc  'lUt  .1  JiKllclul  hcMiring.   ' 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Sen.ile  of 
ttfc  State  of  Arizona  prays 

1  Th '.t  the  Honorable  Shi-ldon  S.  Cohen. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  take 
.. dmiiii-.tr. ane  acuon  for  the  purpose  ol  pre- 
venting any  departmental  olRcial  from  taking 
action  against  a  t:'\payer  m  placing  a  lien 
or  !e'.  V  against  real  or  persona!  property  with- 
out ilrsl  going  through  the  usual  judicial 
procedures  of  notlficuilon  end  hearing  before 
a  properly  conitituied  court  or  hearing  pro- 
ccvlure  of  the  lntern.il  Revenue  Service. 

2  That  the  .Secv'-tary  'A  State  of  the  Sl.ile 
if  .-VriAJiia,  IS  directed  to  trau-smlt  a  copy  of 
th.j  Memorial  to  the  Direi.tor  of  each  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Office  loo.ited  within  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  to  the  Honorable  Sheldon  S. 
Cohen    Commi.-..';l oner  of  Internal  Revenue. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  VIETNAM 
PEACE  MOVES  CAN  BE  SUCCESS- 
FUL ONLY  IF  BASED  ON  FACTS 
NOT    FANCY 

Mr  GRUF.NINO.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident John.son's  announced  Intent  to  in- 
duce peace  talks  with  Hanoi  by  limiting 
U  S  bombine  of  North  Vietnam — and 
Hanoi's  announcement  that  it  would  be 
willm-  to  talk  to  leprcstntatlves  of  the 
United  States  about  the  cessation  of  the 
bombiiit;  ol  North  Vietnam — are  steps  in 
the  !  iclit  direction,  even  though  quite  be- 
Irited. 

Hf IV. ever,  any  talks  with  Hanoi  will  be 
successful  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
Untied  States  ba.ses  its  position  on  facts 
not  fancy. 

Fu;  .so  long  as  the  United  States  ba.ses 
its  position  on  the  theories  with  which  it 
ha.^  deluded  itself  for  years,  then  the.se 
talks  are  doomed  to  failure  and  the 
bloody  fiulitini  in  Victn.Tm  will  continue 
far  into  the  future 

Tlie  United  Stiue.,  must  fnce  the  f;~.r' 
tha'  it  oiimnally  bartred  into  a  civil  war 
in  .South  Vietnam  upon  its  own  invita- 
tion in  sunpo!  t  ol  a  jiuppet  ruler  imnosed 
by  the  United  State.-  upon  th.e  people  oi 
South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  must  face  tie  fact 
that  the  present  (.loveinment  ot  South 
Vietnam  is  a  corrupt  military  dictator- 
ship which  is  without  the  sui^jxirt  of  the 
peo;ile  and  would  be  deposed  immedi- 
ately but  for  its  support  by  US.  ccoriomic 
I'.nd  militaiy  tniulit. 

The  United  States  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  continued  i;;aft  and  corruptio;; 
in  places  hiKh  and  low  iii  the  South  Viet- 
nanie.se  Government  alienate  more  and 
more   Vietnamese  people  daily. 

The  United  States  mu:;t  face  the  fact 
that  the  majoi  pjition  of  tlie  fiphtinp;  in 
South  Vietnam  is  being  done  by  the  .•-o- 
callcd  Vietcong  controlled  by  tlie  Na- 
li  .nal  Liberation  Front,  winch  must  be 
a  party  to  any  nc.'.otiations. 

T!ie  United  States  must  face  the  fact 
th  it  the  National  Liberetion  Front  is  not 
a  puppet  of  Hi'noi  and  that  any  agrce- 
nieut  rebelled  with  Hanoi  must  be  ac- 
ceptable tj  the  Nati-nal  Libc:aiio;i 
Fri  III. 

The  United  States  must  face  the  foct 
thai  ".search  and  rlcstroy"  operations  do 
not  win  the  hearts  and  mir.ds  of  tl.e 
Sou'h  Vietnamese  people. 

The  United  States  must  face  the  fact, 
as  proved  by  the  .so-called  Tct  ofIens..e 
th'tt  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Vittnivm  do  not  support  the  ■  ov- 
ernment  in  Sai^^on  and  will  permit  th? 
VictconK  forces  to  come  and  uo  at  will. 

Over  4  years  a'^o.  on  March  10.  1D64, 
in  a  'peech  on  the  Senate  floor  entitled 
'Tlie  United  States  Should  Get  0.,t  ■■A 
Vietnam,"  I  inoposed: 

I  urge  the  President  to  lake  slii-ps  lo  d:-^- 
eiig.ige  the  United  Strites  immediately  irL.iii 
this  engagement. 

All  our  nilUtary  should  immediately  be  re- 
lieved of  combat  assignments.  All  military 
dependents  rhould  t>e  returned  home  .it  once. 
A  retiu-n  of  the  troops  to  our  own  .slioios 
should  begin. 
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I  also  urge  the  President  to  go  to  the 
.\merlcan  people  and  explain  in  detail  how 
the  United  States  got  Involved  in  Vietnam; 
when  we  got  Involved  In  Vietnam,  and  why 

we  :ire  t^etting  out  of  there. 

Had  that  advice  been  taken  at  that 
time,  more  than  20,000  American  lives 
v.ould  have  been  saved. 

That  advice  .hould  be  heeded  now  be- 
fore more  American  boys  lose  their  lives 
in  the  teemin.a:  mngles  of  Vietnam  keep- 
int;  in  ix)v.'er  a  j^raftinii,  corrupt  military 
lunta. 

Much  more  deescalation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  is  needed,  and  at  once. 

The  bombing  of  all  of  North  Vietnam 
should  cease,  at  once. 

All  search  and  destroy  operations 
should  cease,  at  once. 

An  inplace  cease-fire  should  be  an- 
nounced by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  Governments,  effective  at 
once. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  and 
North  Vietnam  should  tie  called  upon  to 
declare  a  similar,  inplace  cease-fire,  ef- 
fective at  once. 

The  Tliieu-Ky  government  should  be 
required  to  broaden  its  base  by  bringing 
into  the  .government  representatives  of 
those  segments  of  non-Communist  Viet- 
namese people  who  oppose  the  present 
Samon  government  and  many  of  whom 
are  now  languishing  in  jails. 

Places  of  refuge  should  be  found  in 
other  lands  for  those  South  Vietnamese 
who  will  want  t-o  leave  that?  part  of  Viet- 
nam when  jieace  comes. 

The  International  Control  Commission 
should  be  strengthened  greatly  to  super- 
vise the  peace  when  it  comes. 

The  newly  strengthened  and  more 
broadly  representative  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  should  undertake  nego- 
tiations with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  work  out  political  solutions  for 
South  Vietnam's  problems. 

The  United  States  and  North  Vietnam 
should  develop  a  plan  for  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  their  respective  troops  on 
as  rapid  a  basis  as  possible. 

Many  proix)salK  have  been  advanced 
for  extricating  the  United  States  from 
its  Vietnam  folly.  The  foregoing  is  one 
of  those. 

Another  has  been  advanced  by  Doro- 
thy Hutchinson,  chairman  of  the  Wom- 
en's International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  urging  "A  Peace  Settlement 
Based  on  All  the  Principles  of  the  Ge- 
neva .Xereemcnts.'  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at»the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Men  of  good  will  can  bring  peace  to 
Vietnam.  But  they  can  do  .so  only  if  they 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  they 
are  and  have  been  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  myths  and  fancies. 

Let  us  hope  and  iiray  that  this  oppor- 
tunity for  an  end  to  this  disastrous  war 
w  111  not  again  bt  missed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
'.■\as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
.\LfDED   -.\  Pface  Settlement  Based  on  All 

THE  Principles  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 

Both  sides  in  this  war  have  publicly  de- 
clared their  desire  to  return  to  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Agreeaaents.  The  implementa- 
tion of   this  well-balanced  set  of  principles 


could  logically  Include  the  following  tasks 
for  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference: 

1 1 )  overseeing  the  prompt  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  and  all  other  foreign  troops  and  mili- 
tary equipment  from  South  Vietnam  and, 
simultaneously  or  immediately  thereafter, 
the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  North 
Vietnamese  regulars. 

Both  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  have  indicated 
that  U.S.  military  witfidrawal  i.s  not  a  pre- 
Tequisite  for  negotiations  taut  that  it  must 
take  place  before  the  implementation  of  the 
negotiated  settlement.  While  they  may  ac- 
cept Geneva  Conference  verification  of  this 
implementation,  they  will  not  accept 
"enemy"  supervision.  And  thev  are  JUKtllied 
in  demanding  every  ixxsbible  ^ruarantee 
against  a  repetition  of  U  S.  failure  to  jiermil 
implementation  of  the  original  Geneva 
Agreement's  of  1954. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hanoi  wlU  undoubtedly 
point  out  ih.at  its  soldiers  are  not  "loremn 
troops"  in  South  Vietnam  .aid  that  their 
withdrawal  "equates  the  victim  of  the  ag- 
!;resslon  with  the  aggressor."  However,  they 
can  hardly  Justify  North  Vietnam's  mi;itary 
presence  In  South  Vietnam  a)tcr  the  "Amer- 
ican aggression"  is  ended  and  an  interna- 
tional presence  is  established  there.  North 
Vietnamese  military  wlthdra'Aal  would  be  a 
convincing  refutation  of  US.  cr.arges  of  their 
aggressive  intent.  And  inclusion  ci  thi.s  stip- 
ulation would  go  far  toward  belling  the  peace 
package  to  the  American  people  whose  tup- 
port  for  it  is  necessary 

(2)  achieving  agreement  forbidding  all 
foreign  nations  from  having  military  bases 
on  Vietnamese  soil  or  miliUiry  alliances  with 
Vietnam. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  NLF  have  declared  ihat 
the  independence  of  Vietnam  from  foremn 
interference  is  their  major  objective  By  this 
the  U.S.  means  the  prevention  of  Chinese 
domination  ajid  the  NLF  means  the  perma- 
nent ending  of  U.S.  domination  of  South 
Vietnam.  Only  neutralization  can  meet  these 
crucial  reqiurements  for  peace 

(3)  forbidding  foreign  interference  with 
the  reunification  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam by  negotiation  between  their  two  gov- 
ernments, whenever  they  see  fit 

The  U.S.  has  declared  its  wlllingnes.<i  lor 
the  reunification  of  Vietnam.  Since  the  NLI' 
has  clearly  indicated  that  it  does  not  desire 
reunification  with  the  North  until  a  much 
later  date  and  Hanoi  has  publicly  ;iL'reed 
to  this,  the  above  arrangement  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  declared  desires  of  all  parties 
(except  the  Saigon  povernment  which  has 
expressed  the  desire  to  conquer  North  Viet- 
nam but  seems  not  m  any  position  lo  do  so 
without  U.S.  help) . 

(4)  guaranteeing  all  segments  of  the  i>opu- 
lation  of  South  Vietn.am  against  repri.<;als 
and  protecting  the  right  of  all  to  have  their 
fair  voice  in  their  own  political  future. 

Such  provisions  aje  more  needed  now.  after 
thirteen  .additional  years  of  bitter  civil  war. 
than  they  were  when  they  were  written  into 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements.  The  NLF. 
which  expects  to  be  politically  the  strongest 
faction  in  post-war  South  Vietnam,  made  it 
clear  at  the  Stockholm  vVorld  Conference  on 
Vietnam  (July  1967)  that  it  considers  South 
Vietnam's  militant  Buddhists  "unpatriotic" 
in  spite  of  the  suffering  they  have  endured 
because  of  their  opposition  to  the  Saigon 
regime  and  to  the  U.S.  role  in  their  country. 
The  NLF  seems  now  to  regard  as  disloyal 
competitors,  all  organized  groups  or  leaders 
who  have  not  actually  joined  them.  Yet 
these  represent  no  one  knows  how  many 
South  Vietnamese  who  do  not  adhere  either 
to  the  Saigon  regime  or  to  the  NLF.  This 
segment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  population 
merits  and  may  welcome  insurance  of  tneir 
political  rights.  Since  the  principle  of  a 
broadly  based  and  democratically  elected 
government  is  part  of  the  declared  political 
program  of  the  NIxF.  the  NLF  can  hardly 
object  to  the  same  kind  of  Geneva  Confer- 
ence  supervision  of   such   elections   as   was 


clearly  envisaged  in  the  original  Geneva 
.'Agreements,  provided  the  U.S.  h.os  with- 
drawn and  wholly  turned  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreements  to  this  interna- 
tional body. 

(5)  charging  an  interim  int?rnation.il 
presence  isuch  as  the  ICC  or  some  agreed 
iiKxlification  thereof!  with  Inspoction  .inrt 
supervl.slon  of  the  newly  negotiated  imple- 
mentations of  the  i)rinclples  of  the  Geneva 
.Agreements 

.Such  an  interim  )>resencc  may  be  expected 
to  \)e  v.T'lcome  lo  all  .South  Vietnamese  who 
have  reiison  to  dread  the  so<-ial.  jjolitical, 
.md  economic  chaos  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  ,,f  ::  yeneratlun  of  war, 

Pos.'iible  current  implementatiou.s  of  the 
jinnciples  oj  the  Geneva  .Agreements  of  1954 
liave  bt^n  here  described  in  some  detail  sim- 
l)ly  to  'liow  liow  .ipplicable  they  still  are  No 
one  can  guarantee  that  exactly  these  imple- 
inentntions  would  Ix-  decided  upon  by  a 
reconvened  Geneva  Conference  Certainly 
they  do  not  constitute  u  set  of  tinllateral  r'r- 
inaiirts  which  any  of  the  combatants  can 
make  of  .■■■uch  a  Conference 

Tile  I'liited  .States  need  only  declare  that 
i.ikuu'  responsibility  for  the  future  of  .South 
Vietnam  has  come  to  involve  a  degree  ol  de- 
struction of  Vietnam  and  .'laughter  of  Viet- 
namese and  .Americans,  which  it  hnds  moral- 
ly unaccept.itale  and  that  it  has.  therefore, 
decided  to  entrust  the  iO.'iUio?!  to  it  rccon- 
trtird  Genera  Conference  n-liicli  lan  t'lvs 
terminate  the  U.S.  ■'commitment"  and  per- 
mit our  honorable  witlidraiinl 

This  decision  need  involve  no  humiliation 
lor  the  U..S  .A  nation  which  extricates  itsell 
from  .ui  untenable  posuuiii  is  not  con- 
demned as  cowardly  but  j)r.Used  as  wise,  .And 
,i  natl'in  which  ends  a  situation  which 
threatens  the  whole  world  with  war  earns 
the  (.'ratiiude  (-1  the  w.'ild. 


STATISTICS  COMPILED  BY  THE  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT ON  NONTARIFF  TRADE 
BARRIERS  BY  COUNTRY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7.  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  series 
ot  statistical  tables  .showing  nontanlT 
barriers  imposed  by  the  various  countries 
of  tlie  world.  Thioy  appear  on  pages  .5697 
throuiih  5703  ol  the  Record  lor  that 
date. 

As  I  indicated  at  that  lime.  I  continue 
to  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  official 
trade  jiolicy  of  the  United  States  whicli 
is  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  taii.'T 
and  the  encouragement  of  free  trade 
among  nations.  Our  iiolicymakers  and 
trade  negotiators  mu.st  give  suHicient 
weight  to  the  isroblems  confronting  our 
industries  wliich  face  floods  of  low-wa'c 
imports.  Also,  considerations  of  the  im- 
pact oS  nontariff  barriers  on  our  cabacity 
to  sell  our  goods  overseas  should  be  care- 
fully made.  I  think  these  r.cjotiai'-on- 
have  tended  to  focus  on  the  visible  tariff 
barriers  and  to  ignore  invisible  barriers 
which  may  be  much  more  harmful. 

At  my  request.  Mr.  William  Roth. 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  prepared  an  inventory-  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  imposed  by  other  nations. 
On  March  7.  I  introduced  the  first  52 
tables  in  a  series  of  73  tables  which  de- 
scribe current  nontariflf  barriers.  I  have 
just  received  from  Mr.  Roth  tables  53 
through  73.  For  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  share  my  interest  and  concern  for 
the  problems  ot  nontariff  barriers.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  concluding 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


y 
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r'p.ere  betnsf  no  objection,  the  tables 
wiTf-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKroRn, 
as  follows 

Prf;:minary    iNvrNT-'KY      iK    S  'KTKRi>y    :H^^)F■ 

HaRRTFRS     MT    l'i"srRY 

The  rvUachecl  Tables  :  aifcUKh  TJ  .ire  .in 
Ir.i't.il  tittemp'  •  i  ;i>t  "he  more  imp>ortanC 
ricin-'arlT  '.rade  barriers  on  Industrial  prod- 
,ir*.s  :m;><.,se<l  by  the  73  countries  listed  be- 
;  iw  riiey  *ere  compiled  on  the  basis  of  re- 
fx  r's  aid  complaints  received  by  Oovern- 
■.r.fn'  iifeiidps  from  :he  biislne.ss  commiinUy 
<riil  'her  iiif  rtr.  i'i>  II  relating  to  non-tarlfl 
T  •■  :>•  .MrrifTs  TMs  ;.rpllmlnary  Inventory 
does  not  purport  to  be  either  comprehensive 
or  accxirate  In  all  respects 

As  Indicated  above,  this  preliminary  In- 
ventory Is  limited  to  Industrial  products 
With  the  exception  of  certain  proces.sed  Rood.s. 
such  as  alcoholic  beveraf:es  and  tobacco  prod- 
uc's  agricultural  products  are  not  IncUuled 
The  information  presented  Is  divided  Into 
ihree  general  classifications  for  each  of  the 
coun'rles  covered  Non-AfiTlcultural  Quan- 
•itativp  Restrictions."  Health.  Sanitary  and 
o.i:.'       Uf -itrlctlona,"    and    "Other    Restrlc- 

U'  'II  . 

The  tabulations  are  Included  in  Tables  1 
through  73.  .is  follows: 

EUROPE         '•' 

1.  .Austria 

2.  Belgium-Luxembourg 

3.  Denniark 
4    I-"1n'.and 

.     Prance 
■;    Oerminy 
'     '  ireeie 

TABlt  33      CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


%"•■•  ►if',   IMl.'i 

'  ' 

'  '.    •■'1     .'1*  1 

:j 

-■■■mill 

:  ( 

^"A'pflfri 

:4 

'    ::re'l  K:r.K'd'  -m 

(5 

.-Vn^en'  itia 

16 

Brazil 

17 

Canada 

18 

Chile 

19 

Dominic. m  Kepubllc 

20 

Haiti 

21 

Nicaragua 

23. 

Peru 

23 

Trinidad  cv  I    ti  igo 

24 

Uruguay 

i  \R   i  \-,r 

25 

.Australia 

26 

Indonesia                          ' 

_-7 

Japan 

28 

Korea 

29 

Malavsla 

JO 

New  Zealand. 

NEAR    EAST-SOUTH    ash 

31 

Burma 

32 

Ceylon 

33 

Cyprus 

34 

India 

35. 

Israel 

36 

! : ' ,  -A  a.  ■ 

37 

i  'iip.;  ,■  .i:i 

38 

rurkey 

Am 
Cameroon 

UA 

39 

40 

Central  AfrK'ui 

icpibllC 
1 

1' 

r\.  ul 

4.' 

( 'i  iiigo  1  Hi  a//av;lle  ) 

4'f 

( '-lb.  .11 

14 

1  i:,.ina 

4  ) 

Kf-nva    I  .iiu'.uil.i,  I'tianda 

4'; 

M.il  ,wl 

47 

.NU'tT'.a 

48 

Sierra  I  r    in- 

49. 

SouMi  .^fr.i-  I 

SO 

Southern  Rh^Me.'-la 

51. 

Upper  Volt  a 

5-' 

Z  untiM 

^  rR.  iTK 

53 

Czecho.slovakia 

54 

Iceland 

50 

Malta 

56 

Pol.ilUl 

57 

Switzerland 

58 

Yugoslavia 

'.Vt^TIRN     'UVI^PHIRE 

59 

narh.iiiii^ 

60 

( ■'  u  ,11;  I                   \ 
,'an>aica                  \ 

t:i 

Typ*  ol  rntricliM 


All  imports «. , Stat*  tradifif. 


TABIK  M.-ICEUNO 


Typt  of  lettiietiM 


Nonairicultural  quantitative  restricliont     Electrc 
rranstofnier    t  uiiding  COJfd,  ,ifms  jnd  jmmuni- 
inn   certain  liinituie.  ladies   jtockmi^,  titooms 
ind  brusfies.  and  works  ot  art 
valuation  and  taies 

All  goods  eacepi  footwear,  aviation  gasoline. 

uackagini.  I  stiin|  equipment,  and  aircraft 
Motor  wetiicles 


Gasoline        

Tubes  and  tires . 


Cement   limber,   and  remlorcement  iron  lof 

construction 
Goods  subtect  to  import  licensing 

Other  restrictions 

All  imports  except  grains,  cereals,  feeds,  cottee, 
petroleum,  tisfiing  gear,  tectiluers,  and  in- 
dustrial raw  materials. 


Tobacco,  fertilueis.  wine  and  liquor,  perfumes, 
safety  matcnes.  and  tresti  vegetables. 


Global  quotas. 


Turn6ver  tai    8  2i  peiceni  levied  on  c  i  f. 

duty-paid  value 
Special  import  ta>  of  90  percent  levied  on 

t  0  b   priie  of  automobiles.  iU  percent  on 

I  0  b    price  of  leep  i/pe  vehicles. 
Special  import  tax. 
Special  import  tai  of  9  kronur  pet  kilo  (about 

16  cent  per  kilo). 
Special  import  tat  of  0  5  percent  of  the  de- 

Jeclareo  customs  value. 
Import  license  tee  u  t>  percent  of  ttte  import 

price  as  stipulated  by  tlia  license. 

Deposit  requirement  on  sales  of  foreign  ei- 
cliange  for  imports  into  fceland  A  deposit 
must  be  lodged  with  bank  telling  euhang* 
equal  to  IS  to  2b  petcent«ol  amourX  ot 
toreign  eichange  purchased,  deposit 
fiek)  for  at  least  i  months. 

State  trading. 


TABLE  5S. -MALTA 


Typ*  of  rastrktlM 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions:  Approi- 

imateiy  1^  manufactured  products  including 
eieclricai  wiring  accesiorias.  men  s trousers,  steel 
wooi.  ladies'  nyton  ^locMings.  ind  pias'ic  ,t 
leather  handbags 
Other  restriclions  Approiimately  30  manu^jcibieo 
products  including  machinery  tor  the  prixju^twn 
of  stockings.  *'our,  ind  certain  Tther  food  ;:ro- 
ducts  refrigeration  machinery,  motof  bases, 
and  arms. 


I mpoft  licensing   licenses  issjej  accordng 
to  previous  imiMtts. 


-.  F  ^R    y  \-.T    -,  iv  I  H 
62     l'nnc-<i  .•\r  ih  Hrpubllc 

At-  RI(   A 

6;i  Bwruiull 

t>4  Dahomey 

•■T  ( I  iinbia 

6')  Iv  jrv  Cii.i.Nt 

'7  Mala^asv  Kepubllc 

68  .Maunt.iiU.i 

6.1  .Nl^or 

T'l  l;*an<la 

71  .^enckjal 

7J  T'  .sro 

73  runi.si.a 

T-BLti6      POLAND 


Pm.JuCt 

Type  ol  restriction 

AH  imports 

<;tat*  trariins 

TABLE  57 

,jAIT/lRLAN3 

Product 

Type  of  restrictioa 

Nonagricultural   quantitative   restrictions:  Trucks,     Import  licensing 
cotton  tabrKs,  iiite  teatiles,  clothing  of  all  kinds, 
certain  carpets,  and  various  minerals  and  chem- 
icals. 

Valuation  and  taies    Motor  vehicles.    , 

Health  and  sanitary  resliiclions 

Drugs,  certain  osmetics,  matches,  food  wrap 
ping  materials,  pharmaceutical  products. 


Road  tjxes  aid  auto  ii  surance. 


Certificates 
lations. 


oi    inspections,    .ibeling    regu- 


Electiical  consumer  appliances Certificates  ol  inspection. 


TABLE  M.-YUGOSLAVIA 


Product 


T,pe  0'  lestncton 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions 

Nearly  all  machinery  and  equipment,  most 
consumer  goods,  and  some  raw  materials. 

Salt,  coke,  rye  wheat,  wheat  tlour,  potatoes, 
rice  hops,  asbestos,  tobacco  waste,  coal, 
certain  chemical  raw  materials,  pig  iron,  and 
selected  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

A  variety  of  products,  including  oil  coke,  cer- 
tain iron  ami  steel  semimanufactures,  and 
certain  chemicals. 

Selected  drugs  and  phariiacei.i.ca'  semi- 
products. 

Passenger  and  cargo  aircraft,  tractors  ol  ail 
sues,  railroad  bcomotive  and  rolling  stock, 
wines,  narcotics,  and  explosives. 
Other  restrictions 

A  broad  range  o>  commodities,  including  spices, 
tropical  fruits,  and  many  ch^nMc^'s 

Raw  materials  Aid  semim  i  jfacli 'e's  con- 
tained on  the  RK  aid  GOf  .is  a  ...  u.ed  in 
the  shipbuilding,  electric  textile,  .ind  food 
industries 

All  imports.  eice;.t  goods  on  the  RK  list  and 
c  j'lsumei  I  -jds  on  the  GOK  lisL 


Global  foreign  exchange  qjota  (1DK). 
Commodity  quota  (Kk,/ 

Commodity  quota. 

impotl  licensing. 
Licensinjj  (D). 

Commilmei.ts  tt>  impoil  'lom  ce-inng  jreas. 
Ex;>ort-in-oi  Jer  to  irnyofi  contiacts 

tx,^urt  incentive. 
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TABLE  59.-BARBADOS 


Product 


Type  ot  testriction 


jitax  111  pfiLpnt  ol  il  ity. 


Nonagricu  lura      auantita  ive     restrictions:     Fish.    Specific  import  l.cense 

feeds,    p.astic   b3RS,    it.dltrv    wheat    condensed 

milk,  lals  and  ous,  e^Bs.  Uetersenls.  alimentary 

pastes,  sugar   some  piiarmareulicals,  gold,  shirts 

(not  Knitted!   and  veReiablps 
Valuation  and  taxes'  Au'omobiles  and  accessories, 

•iquor    ubacco    lumbei  and  w  md    eleclrical  and 

pho'i:i!r3phK;    .ii^pnances     |i'»>en.ed    iiuil    s^d 

vcR-t.ibles.   cosmetics    luf.    .'ind    oil   toi    motor 

vehir'v's,    wooil    turn'ure     liinlwaie   3nd    tools 

polishes,  oil  mi-al  and  oil  c.ik?5   t.nowntprs   and 

lurnentine. 

All  other  items 

All  imrnrts  (oicfpt  ti^ose  exenifiel  by   ibe  basic 

tat  tti 


TABLE   63  —UNITED  ARAB   REPUBLIC— Continued 


Product 


Type  ot  restriction 


Au'omoiiiles 

Rum  beer,  gasoline,  and  diesel  luel 


ouiinx  .'  ;.eirent  ol  ' 
P,)Ck.(p,e  I IX  B$U  Z'l 
V. i.iD.ied  01  not  I 
cliaii;ed  by  weight 
is>  rtcistralion  tax.  ;-' 
ixcise  taxes  ol  var/.' 


iMy. 
|ii;i  p,ic 
>;ilain  u 
volume 
;  perceni 
K  aiiionn 


l..ltP    01 

i:lR   iteii 
'^i  Hum 


s  die 
ber 


(,:  c  1 1    .,iiue.    I 


V.iluation  and  taxes' 

All  nnpoited  fi'Ols  with  cilain  piceplions 
( see  remarks) 

Pure  aiii'  denatured  alcohol,  beer:  ben;ine: 
cement:  cotlee  cotton  v.^'n:  electric  accu- 
nuit.ators  lor  motor  vehicles:  luel  oil 
(l^.uout):  lithlers:  lubricaimn  oil:  matches, 
mineral  greases,  [ilavinp  cards:  .-"ilil  cial  siIk 
libers  and  y.irns:  sugar,  tne  cases  lor  motor 
vehicles:  white  spirits:  ordinary  w:ne:  s.vect 
ivine:  line  whe.-it  flout:  wool  yirns:  c.irhn- 
n.ited  beverages:  cooking  ranges  and  i^.ish- 
inp  machines 

Bnncly,  pin,  ctpnac,  ar.J  whiskey. 

All  irniiorts ...  - 

I    H'jilth.  salety,  and  s.irntaiy  restrictions 


■':,Mi!Stic.il  riuty  " 

Ixcise  or  consumption  duty. 


Pioduc 


TABLE   CO      bUYA'IA 


1  ,i'e  ol  r^   1  .clion 


Nanafricijlturai  ijuantitatiye  ie>tiicti«ns:  A  cnnolic     Pi.oi  unpoit  ',o;ii>e 

heverapes.    ci;ars   and   cijarettcs,    and   tujacco 

extracts. 
Valuation  and  taxes:  All  irrpoitso!  Chans:  loolwrai     Cnais  'uniec:  to   ^   suich.-.r. 

I,,,(j  chao     l.ot.se.n   |  -r.^  I'.-O 

uu,.'  J  dolia'  eqLjIs  ljj$G  ' 


Frosh  a. id  canned  niejt. 
pharniareuticals 
..Iher  lestritticns: 
Al'  imports., 
tin:  oits  in  gen-^ra: 
Cotton  textiles 


Product 


.  A  Irlitional  excise  or  Dinsunin'ion  duty 
.  Pavement  duty  and  poitp'age  duty. 

S.initary  cr>rtrticates. 
.  Hpulth 


^ 


Aiattbovcult  ol  Israel, 
liilatera'  apreenients. 
L'port  sijb-.idies. 


TABir  63      BURUNDI 


lype  o!  rpstrictio 


J'.MAIC" 


ol  g:-j  p.'t  I 

I  er  i.^u.i.i.    I  Nonasricullurai  quanti'alue  restriction,. 
j  Ab  imports   .  . 

I  Ur.od  clotliing 

I  Valuation  .i-id  taxes:  All  imports 


Import  licensing. 
Import  Ircnsiiig 
Statistical  tax. 


Product 


Nonaitr  cuituiai  quantdatUc-  reslrictioi's:  Aprrox- 
imateiy  ibU  items  i  ciudn  ?  the  lollowinp  As- 
besto-  cemtnt  pip-s  eanbr-nware  pipes,  ivietal 
structual  terms,  tnes  rool.ng  materials,  tement 
ruOuei     I  ro.'uc'.i,    niela      '  ,rn  ture     alumnium 


1  y  i  e  o'  restriction 

,  ort  license    s  requirp  !   lor  tbe  pur- 
.  0'  qiunt  P,  C',i  fob 


painent^. 
Or  lerpents 


e. 


per- 

and 

r  .'ro- 


ho-  c^a  t    a  iics    a, id  n-,  sc; 
and  boys'  carnient:    lio^ie'v 
Valuation  aiui  t.sxfs 

Processed     .tgt  tables,    "sseiiliai    ons 
luinerv,    c  smelic;.    ■:s.aps.    cleansing 
poli'-h  ng    ■  r^n.iratioiis     imrnu   ition 
tpcbni-al    ar  iciPs,    cpnam    t...tile    PiSric:, 
made-up  article    and  Carpets 

All  jihei   mports 

Clocks   and   watcres,   :ius   and   cine'   Puds 
Tnd  specified  animals 
Health  satetv  and  sanitary  if  u  alions: 
Pharmaceuticals,  drups  and  poisons.. - 

L  restock  and  specified  3i:ncultuiai  looducts 

Firearms  ammunituin.  .^nd  the  iiKe 


SU'MK    Oi    . 


syi'.K  0    I 
npoil  pi  jon 


1  !!■  :C" 
.lion. 


ol  (lut. 


dot,. 


le.ied- 


i.2at!0n 


P;l0'    at! 

Hoarp'  or  Liru"s  and  Poisons  0 
Poor    a',jthorization    liom    th«    1.' 

A  ^r. culture  and  Lands. 
Prior     authorization     liom     the 

Genera  ol  Customs 


the    f.'inistry    ot 
ntro'. 
inislry    ol 


Collector 


TABLE  f,     L-<lTfD   ARAB  iiLPUBLIC 
Pfj.juct  Type  ot  restriction 

Nonarricuiturai  quantitat  ve 'estricticns:  ^  ,  ,„  ,  ,h.„„ 

imports  in  .-enerai  (see  rpmaiKs)... -    --   ForeiRn  exchanee  a  locations,  s'ate  trading 

r.'o'st  dairy  p'oducis    pnu  iry  meal,  mosi  Iruits     Import  prohibition. 

a?d  veetables  certain  animai  and  vegetable 

oils:   preparations  o'    nieal  (  xcept   Leel): 

piucose  ana  su;ar  c,,,'  ectionery:   piepata- 

tions  0   iruitsandva  p'aole. ,  te'jetaces  and 

tibacco  nianuiacture:  (unless  approyed  by 

lourism   Dopa-tmenti     jcetyl"ne  fas     per- 

lumery    and    cosmeti.s     toilet    soap:    snoe 

polishes  and  creams  certain  p  astics  manu- 
factures,    saddlery    r-.J    harness:     leather 

.ravel  Rooos  ready-mao"  tutsi  rnanuiacturers 

0  wood,  wallpaper,  i-aper  o'-o  paperooard 
cut  to  size  or  shape,  and  caiendais,  many 
types  0  to  (tiles  and  textile  poducts.  toot- 
weartexcept  piolective',  Ihes  manutactuies 

01  asphalt  (  xcep:  tloooni;  ties),  asbestos 
cemeni:  ceramc  products:  -"rtam  plass 
products  certain  manuiactures  ol  iron  and 
steel:  roiled  copper  wire:  a  uniinum  and 
coppei  domestic  u'^  isils,  cerlaih  a, uniinom 
manufactures,  lead  pipes,  tubes,  noilow  bars, 
and  lomts  lor  pipes  aid  tubes,  sell-contained 
air  :onditioners.  dimestic  •etrigeralors: 
domestic  water  heators  and  d'Shwashers: 
various      .pes    ol    .nduslnai    and    electrical 

machnery    ;nd    apparatus:    motorcars    lor 

persona    use:   bicycies:   watches:   sportinR 

gjns.  parts,  and  cartiidpes:  household  turni- 

ture    brooms  and  b-ushes:   oiayinp  cards: 

and  ot'iers. 


TABLE  6'      DAHOMEY 


P.cluct 


fyl  e  01  rf  siriction 


;.yn3p,r,culujra    Quantilatve  n  slrictions:   All   .m-  Quota  syotem  and  import  liiensing. 

ports. 

Valuation  and  taxes:  Al,  niporls .  Standard  tax  Stamp  duty  and  lurncvei  tax. 

Health,  iaiety,  and  Sanitary  Restrictions:  Military  :  lecial  certification. 

supplies  and  used  clothing, 

ether  restrictions:  In;  r  rts  from  liouthern  Rhodesia  Import  r  r ohibition. 

and  Sr.'uth  Africa. 


TABLE  6V--GAMBIA 
(Ijone,  l-n  noiitaritf  trade  barriers  are  known  to  exist  n  Gambia; 


TABLE  66,-lvORr  COAbI 


Product 


Type  ol  restricbon 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions: 

All  imports. ---   Quota  system  and  import  ii,;ensing. 

PainL  detergents,  matches,  and  cctiee-hushing     Prohibition, 
inacliines- 
Valuation  and  taxes: 

All  iniports .    - -         •-   .'.ilue-added  tax 

Used  clothing..". "Mercutial"  value. 

Health,  salety.  and  s.anitary  restrictions:  Military    :.;)ecial  certilication. 

•opplies  and  used  chth'nj. 
(  ther     rpslnctions    All     imports    from    Southern     Prohibition    o'    comm-MCial    lelations    with 
knodesia  Rhodes.a, 


TABLE  6,'      VALAGASY  RfPUBLIC 


Product 


Type  of  restriction 


tlonagiiculturai   q..anptative   r»5irictions-    All    i-^-     Qjota  sy'iem  and  iniport  li . cosing, 

ports. 
Valuation  and  taxes    S:ime  consumer  pjods.  SjCh     Consumo'ion  tax. 

as  tobacco,   loot.vear,   alcoholic  beve'ages.   and 

some  toodstuffs  f 

Health,     salety    a-d     ^3'iitar,'     r^jstric'ions:  U  ed     I  ,-nigalion  ceHtjnca'e, 

clothing 


TABLE    63,-  fvlAURITANIA 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


Nonagricultural   quantitative   rpstnctions:  All   im- 

porls.  .    Quota  System    and    in  port   1  censing. 

Valuation  and  taxes: 

All  imports       Standard    import    tax.    turnover    tax.    and 

statistical  tax. 
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fABli  69      NiGiR 


Product 


Tfp*  ol  rt^triclMn 


Nonairiculiuni  >iu«nlitattya  rmrictioni     AM  ,m-  Quota  iyjttm  jnd  import  lictnvnt 

porti  " 

Vjimtwn  inil  I.»«M   U^»<1  dolhinji  M»rcurm'   vilualmn 

Health     laleiy.    jnd    Mml.iry    i«lrctioni     u<«il  Mi«tui  certificilian 
clolhmg  in'1  mtlttafv  c(o(h>ng 

Other  i«lficl»in   All  imports  liom  Hho<1«iia  Import  prohibilKin 


TABLl  '0     RWANDA 


ProtfMt 


Type  n  mtr<lio« 


TABU  7?— TOGO 


Product 


Type  ol  restriction 


rtonatricuituril   quantitaliv*  reilrictwni  All    im-     Import  liceniinf 

porti 
Valuation  and  taiM    All  imports.  Iranractmni  lai    ^tili^tii-jl   ia«    and   ■^tarnp 

Health,  lalety  and  sanitary  rnlricliani' 

Military  equipment  Special  certification 

Used  clolhinfi  (jo 


NonasMCu  lural  >iuant>tati«e  le^tfKlioni    All  imports     imi  oti  licensinf 

Valuation    and    lairs     Prtioleum    i  roducl<    and     ( rmluclion  and  call^um|J••oa  lam 

.iicohjlic  tieyera?« 
Other    festriclions     Mos!     mports   Jio«i   SoWlhCfn     Import  (rohibilion 

Khodetia. 


TABtt  ;t      SENIIUl 


Product 


Tysa  ui  i 


Nonanricultural    quantitative     rntricliont      Most    Quota  lyilem 

imiiorU. 
Valuation  and  tai«;    All  imports   ...  famtard  ta«    tumoyer  iji    .m,)  statiitiCAl 

Health    salety    and  sanitary  lestiictions    Military    .  recal  ceitilicalion 
and  used  clolhing. 


TASK  73     TUNISIA 


Product 


Typ*  ot  leslriclion 


Nonagricultural  quantitative  restrictions 

Most  impoits  Quota  system 

All  iinpoils  Import  licensinj 

Valuation  and  taxes    All  imports.  Pioduction  In.  consumption,  and  customs 

lormality  lax 

Other    lestiiclions     All    .mports    liom  southern    Prohibition  ol  tiade  with  Southern  Rhodesia 
Hhodesia 


FORMER  PRESIDKNT  FISKNHOWER 
ASKS  AMERICANS  TO  BACK  PRES- 
IDENT JOHNSON  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  SPAIiKMAN  Mr  Pre.sicient.  for- 
nuT  PresidftU  Dwinht  Eisenhower  tias 
written  ;in  impoitant  article  for  Reader  s 
DiKcst  eallin«  for  Americans  to  close 
ranks  on  the  homcfronf  behind  Presi- 
dent Johnson  s  ciforts  to  end  ank'ression 
in   Vietnam 

AlonkT  witfi  many  i  it  her  Americans — 
mjself  included  — President  Elsenhower 
is  disturbed  by  the  depre^sink'  divisions 
in  our  land  over  a  war  so  vital  to  the 
security  of  America  and  the  free  world 

We  cannot  >ee  the  Vietnamese  war 
through  to  an  honorable  conclusion — 
no  more  than  we  could  have  the  Second 
World  War  without  a  united  eI5ort  at 
liome 

Now.  as  in  World  War  II,  President 
Elsenhower  reminds  us  we  are  fiKiuing 
for  the  cause  of  f  ret>dom  and  human  dig- 
nity "  Now.  as  then,  a  com.mon  determi- 
nation at  home  is  necessan.-  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  our  soldiers  in  the  battle- 
field. Now.  as  25  ywirs  aKo.  our  united 
purpose  will  .show  the  enemy  that  .<he 
cannot  lose  the  battle  on  the  war  front 
and  hope  to  win  it  on  'he  homefroiit. 

Virulent  antiwar  critics  have  gone  far 
bevond  the  bounds  of" honorable  dissent. 
They  have  substituted  emotion  for  logic 
and  conjecture  for  fact  Their  bleak  arm- 
chair forecasts  of  the  wars  progress — 
contrary  to  our  best  militarv  experts — 
tli.scoura^'e  our  people. 

They  insist  on  their  right  to  free  speech 
but  deny  it  to  others  They  make  honor- 
able negotiations  more  difficult. 

President  Eisenhower,  an  expert  in 
flkjhting  wars  and  winning  peace,  care- 
:uily  explains  our  reasons  for  protecting 
South  ^'letnam  We  act  not  to  uam  ter- 
ritory *)r  treasure  but  to  sa\e  a  brave 
nation  from  succumbing  to  aggressive 
Asian  communism  We  fight  to  keep  all 
of  free  Asia  from  tjradually  falling  to 
the  Communists.  We  stand  in  Vietnam 
bt cause  .\iiiencan  traditions  of  freedom 
and  liberty  — as  well  as  our  national  atcu- 
rity — demand  it. 


President  John.son  needs  our  support 
during;  these  diflScult  days  Dw  ittht  Eisen- 
hower's message  asks  Americans  to  stand 
with  their  President  in  purpose  united. 

I  am  confident  that  Americans  will  re- 
spond to  his  call,  for,  as  President  Ei.sen- 
hower  concludes: 

It  Is  unthmkuble  that  ihe  volios  L'f  ilefent 
atii'Ulcl  trlunipri  in  uur  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  dlsest 
of  President  Eisenhowers  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  .^pril  Reader  s  Digest,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  Ijemg  no  objection,  the  diuest  of 
the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lets  Close   Ranks  on  the  Homefront 

I  Note.— Former  President  Elsenhower 
.-ipeaks  ,nit  .iRalnst  those  rrltics  of  the  war 
in  V  letnam  who.  in  dehance  I'f  both  mmmon 
sense  and  their  country's  best  Interests, 
preach   discord   and   rebellion  i 

(By  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhowerl 
In  a  long  life  of  service  to  my  country.  I 
have  never  encountered  a  situation  more 
depressing  than  the  present  spectacle  of  an 
America  deeply  divided  over  a  war— a  war 
to  which  we  have  committed  so  much  In 
treiosLire.  In  honor  and  :n  the  lives  of  our 
yoiini;  men  What  has  become  nf  our  courage? 
What  has  become  of  our  loyalty  to  others? 
What  has  become  of  a  noble  concept  called 
patriotism,  which  in  former  times  of  crisis 
has  carried  us  through  to  victory  and  peace' 
If  in  the  desperate  days  uf  World  War  II 
we  had  been  t-.rn  by  this  kind  nf  discord.  I 
doubt  that  we  iind  our  allies  could  ha\e  won. 
Looking  back.  I  think  how  disheartening  It 
would  have  been  to  those  of  us  who  com- 
manded forces  in  the  field  if  we  had  been 
called  home  to  make  speeches  and  hold 
press  conferences — to  shore  up  a  wavering 
solidarity  .ni  the  home  front  Nothing  of 
the  sort  happened  then  But  it  is  happen- 
ing now.  And  how  the  enemies  of  freedom 
throughout  the  World  -  from  Hanoi  to  Mos- 
cow—  must  be  rejoicing! 

In  our  war  against  the  Axis  powers  a 
(juarter  of  a  century  .igo,  we  were  lighting 
lor  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
Just  as  we  are  now  And  In  the  long-range 
sense,  we  were  also  fighting  for  our  own 
salvation,  for  a  way  of  llfp  we  hold  dear,  just 
as  we  are  now.  In  that  war  the  American 
people  understood  this,  and  it  was  inspiring 


to  see  the  slnvjle-mlnded  way  this  country 
laced  up  to  the  job  of  fltrhtlnp  two  first-rate 
military  powers  .slmiilt.iiieously 

We  had  a  few  slackers  luul  draft  dodgers, 
of  course  but  they  were  obji'^-ts  of  scorn  We 
grumbled  a  »>lt  .about  rationing  and  some- 
times accused  our  draft  bfwrds  of  partiality. 
but  tlicse  minor  Irrationalities  were  niostiy 
a  way  of  letting  otT  .steam  I-:s.sentlally.  we 
were  united,  and  nearly  everyone  found  some 
way  of  helping  m  the  war  etfort  As  a  nation. 
we  were  dedlcitod  to  the  Job  of  winning 
1  oniplctelv  and  .swiftly  And  we  did  win— at 
irast  .1  year  e.irller  than  the  most  optimistic 
mlUt.irv   timetables  had  forecast 

.\s  commander  of  the  Allied  armle.s  In  Eu- 
rope. 1  <  an  testify  that  this  solidarity  this 
upsurge  of  patriotism  on  the  home  front 
.vas  a  wonderfully  encouraging  thing  Neither 
1  nor  any  other  military  li-ader  had  to  he 
•.Wake  iUght.s  wondering  whether  the  folks 
back  home  would  stick  with  us  to  the  enri 
It  never  occurred  to  us  that  ihev  might  not. 
We  knew  th.it  the  American  spirit  had  rallied 
to  the  cause,  and  this  knowledge  buoyed  us 
up  imme.isurably-  all  of  us.  right  dc)wn  to 
the  private  In  the  ranks 

Today  the  reverse  i.s  true  We  have  chosen 
up  sides,  ■  as  youngsters  say  In  lining  up 
their  bull  teams  and  we  call  (urselves  hawks 
and  doves  This  terminology  in  itself  Is  In- 
accurate and  ridiculous  .A  hawk  Is  a  bird  of 
prey,  a  dove  the  helpless  victim  of  predators 
W»  are  neither  We  covet  iiot)odys  territory 
or  property,  want  no  dominion  over  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  always  shown 
ourselves  capable  of  self-deJcnse  I  trust  we 
alw.iys  shall. 

No  one  who  believes  in  our  demwratic 
processes  can  object  to  honorable  dissent 
This  is  part  of  the  .■\merican  credo,  part  of 
our  birthright.  There  are  those  who  now 
sincerely  believe  that  we  have  no  business 
being  in  Vietnam.  I  think  they  are  terribly 
and  dangerously  wrong,  but  they  have  the 
right  to  st.«e  their  views 

The  current  raucous  confronuiUon.  how- 
ever noes  far  beyond  honor.iblc  dissent  Pub- 
lic men  a.>d  private  citizens  alike  t.ike  a 
stance  .ind  defeod  their  positions  angrily" 
and  unre.isonably.  often  substituting  emo- 
tion tor  logic  and  f.icts.   •    •    • 

A  ludicrous,  and  dangerous,  aspect  of  this 
bitter  Cjuarrel  is  the  l.irge  number  of  public 
men  who  regard  themselves  as  military  ex- 
perts. One  l.uge  defeatist  group  proclaims 
loudly  and  ptjsuively  that  we  can  never  win 
the  Vietnam  war."  Others  insist,  contrary  to 
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the  beet  inl.ltarj  judgment  and  to  clear  evi- 
dence, that  our  air  strikes  'do  no  good"  and 
we  must  ceaae  all  bombing  of  targets  In  the 
North.  Still  others  want  our  troops  to  sit/' 
down  In  "defensive  enclaves"  and  drop  &)/( 
offensive  action — presiunsbiy  until  a  tftugti 
enemy  gets  tired  of  looking  at  our  military 
might  and  goes  quietly  home 

Instead  of  giving  faith  and  backing  to  the 
men  who  are  re8pon.^lble  for  tlie  conduct  of 
the  war  tliese  armchair  strategists  snipe  at 
every  aspect  of  the  conflict.  Moreover,  they 
never  seem  to  lack  a  rostrum  for  their  pro- 
nouncements. They  are  quoted  er.  llessly  and 
prominently  In  the  press  and  on  the  air- 
waves, and  of  course  their  words  give  uld  and 
1  omfort  to  the  enemy  and  thus  prolong  the 
war. 

A  tivctlc  (if  some  dissenters  -  and  Uils 
.ilarnis  me  more  than  all  the  empty  shout- 
ing— i.s  their  resort  to  force  In  open  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  tlie  land  They  try  U3  prevent 
recruiting  officers  from  doing  their  job,  and 
sometimes  succeed  They  try  to  halt  the  work 
.  f  personnel  recruiters  from  Industries  which 
m.iiuifiuHuro  war  materiel.  They  lie  down  on 
the  pavement  in  front  of  draft-induction 
I  I'nters:  tliey  jeer  at  the  Inductees  and  try  to 
Keep  them  from  answering  their  call  to 
service. 

.Some  young  Americans  publicly  burn  their 
draft  cards  and  state  they  will  never  go  to 
w.ir  The  ■■i)eacefur'  anti-war  demonstrations 
iicquently  get  out  ol  hand  and  become  blood- 
ily violent  Dissenters  of  this  type  insist  on 
I  heir  own  right  to  free  speech,  but  are  un- 
willing to  grant  the  same  right  to  others. 
How  often  L.tely  we  have  been  subjected  to 
the  shockme  spectacle  of  some  distinguished 
speaker  being  smuggled  In  the  backdoor  of  a 
lect\ire  hall  to  avoid  physical  liarm  from  the 
demonstrators  out  front! 

riiese  nilliUinl  peacc-.a-.-ny-pnce  {groups 
.ire  a  .sm.ill  minority,  but  all  loo  often  they 
itet  away  v.rh  such  illeca;  actions  -and  also 
get  awav  with  the  headlines  There  is  no  rea- 
son tf)  tolente  tlas  arrotMnt  flouting  of  the 
l.iw  It  could  be  stopped — :'.nd  should  be  stop- 
ped--at  once.  1';;eir  iiction  Is  not  honorable 
dissent.  Il  is  robf^llion.  and  i;  verges  on 
tre:i.son. 

In  tlie  nodsl  ot  lllis  disgracflul  public 
uproar,  'lie  dissenters  continue  to  demand 
that  we  ne:;ot)ate.  I  am  i  lirir.  believer  in 
c.jnstruclive  negotiation,  provided  both  sides 
come  to  the  conference  •  ible  with  lionesi 
.ind  reawjnaole  Intentions  Thus  far.  North 
Vlelnam  has  niiide  it  empli.itically  clear  that 
It  wants  no  negotiation — except  on  terms 
which  would  mean  our  c<.>mp'.ele  capitulation. 
Listening  to  all  the  aali-war  sound  and  fury 
on  our  home  front.  Hanoi  obviously  prefers 
to  wait  it  out  111  the  hope  ihal  public  opinion 
in  the  United  Slates  Will  cpiitually  compel 
our  withdrawal.  Il  is  l)rob.ible  thai  the  be- 
havior of  tiie  di.^.'icntcrs  themselves  is  making 
honorable  negotiation   impossible 

Those  who  oppose  the  Vfeiiiam  war  and 
insist  on  our  unilatjeral  withdrawal  have 
said  over  and  over  tiiat  the  American  people 
liave  never  t^een  g'ven  a  sound  reason  for 
our  presence  there  If  they  believe  this,  it 
must  be  because  they  refuse  to  read  or  listen 
to  anything  ihey  donl  l.ke  Tliere  are  reasons 
why  it  Is  critically  import. iiit  to  fight  the 
communisls  m  Vietnam,  imd  ihey  have  been 
stated  often. 

The  first  and  most  immediate  reason— so 
obvious  that  it  shouldn't  have  to  be  ex- 
plained— is  that  we  are  trying  to  save  a 
brave  little  country  to  which  we  have  given 
our  solemn  promise  of  protection,  from  being 
swallowed  by  the  communist  tyranny.  We 
want  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  have 
their  chance  to  live  in  freedom  and  pros- 
perity, and  even  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  war 
we  are  already  doing  much  to  help  them 
build  up  their   economy. 


If  aj:iyone  doubta  the  determination  of  the 
ootnmuDlsU  to  subjugate  this  •mall  country 
and  take  It  over  by  sheer  savagery,  let  lilm 
read  the  aooount«  of  the  Vletcoog's  Imper- 
sonal butchef7  of  whole  villages  of  Innocant 
people.  The  conununlats'  tactic  of  conquest 
by  terror,  their  callous  disregard  forUiuman 
life,  their  phlloeophy  that  the  end  Justifies 
thie  means — no  matter  how  barbarous  and 
Immoral  the  moans  may  beware  precisely 
the  same  In  Vietnam  as  they  \have  used  la 
gobbling  up  other  countries  ant^  other  free 
peoples  of  the  world.  Their  objectives  have 
not  changed  or  softened  over  the  years.  The 
only  language  they  understand  is  force,  or 
the  threat  of  force. 

There  is  a  larger  re;ison  for  our  military 
presence  In  Vietnam— and  that  is  the  urgent 
need  to  keep  all  Soutlieast  Asia  from  fiUUng 
to  the  communist*.  Some  of  our  self-ap- 
pointed military  experts  discount  the  "dom- 
ino tlieory" — which,  as  applied  to  Southeast 
Asia,  simply  means  th.at  If  we  abandon  South 
Vietnam  to  communism,  the  other  countries 
of  tliat  area  will  also  topple.  In  my  opinion, 
the  domino  theory  Is  frlghtenlngly  correct. 
I  suggest  that  the  i>eace-at-any-prlce  advo- 
cates who  scoff  at  this  threat  study  the  be- 
havior of  communism  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

Here  at  home,  this  is  election  yc-ar.  and  I 
liope  we  do  not  permit  the  Vietnam  war  t<j 
become  a  divisive  political  Issue.  It  is  right 
and  proper  to  advocate  a  change  of  leader- 
ship and  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
But  it  is  improper,  and  I  think  unpatriotic. 
10  voice  dissent  In  such  a  way  tliat  It  en- 
courages our  enemies  to  believe  we  have  last 
the  capacity  to  make  a  national  decision  and 
act  on  It.  Meanwhile.  I  state  this  unequivo- 
cally: /  uill  not  personaUi/  support  ai^  pcare- 
at-ciny-pricp  candidate  ulio  adt  ocatrn  cupxt- 
ulation  and  the  abandomnrnt  of  South  Virt- 
uam. 

As  any  citizen  does  I  ui-u;)'.:.  rtt-'rcl  tlie 
necessity  of  pouring  tiie  \>l(nKl  (•!  our  young 
men  and  our  treasure  into  this  faraway  war 
for  freedom.  But  it  is  a  iieceEsily,  This  Is  an 
liour  of  grave  i'..itio;ial  tmcrscncy.  Il  1,-.  time 
that  w'e  do  more  tiiinking  and  less  shouting; 
f'lat  we  put  c  r.r  .'aith  la  our  demorratic 
processes  :ind  cease  the  (l.inperous  tactic  oi 
deciding  which  laws  we  will  and  vlll  not 
obey. 

We  should  al-so  poiidi-r  llic  iircvious  suc- 
resses  and  s.icrlfices  we  ni.ide  i:i  cae<-k»i;ii  l:ie 
adv.ince  of  communi.sm  liow  we  helped  save 
Western  Europe  Ihrougii  ihc  M;a-shall  Plan: 
how  we  checked  ;mgre.s.s;f,n  i;i  Korea,  on  the 
free  Chinese  Islands  oi  Qiicinoy  and  Mau>u 
lU  Lebanon  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
How  we  saved  Formosa,  ..nd  are  s  icce.'^sfully 
helping  the  South  American  nations  resist 
the  Cuban  conspirators.  There  tilings  we 
must  continue  to  do,  even  when  we  stand 
alone — even  when  so-called  f.-.ci.dly  i;.ilions 
criticize  our  actions. 

Sometimes  I  find  cjmforl  in  f.ji:.r  b  uk 
even  farther  in  history.  At  one  i.me  during 
the  Civil  War.  a  profound  spirit  of  deleaiism 
developed  in  the  North.  A  con.siderable  l-or- 
tion  of  the  people,  discouraged  and  !i-:iriul. 
cried:  let  the  Soutii  go  i-~  v.mv;  v.  p  c^ui  never 
win  I. lis  horrible  war.  Abraham  I,:nru!r.  w.4,s 
reviled;  draft  laws  were  defied;  l.andrec'K  were 
killed  in  resisting  recruiting  aeents.  The  pres- 
sure on  the  govprnnienl  ;  >  ;-  -Kiiowlecit:'-'  de- 
leal  was  intense. 

Ijincoln.  however,  s  ^a-  two  l"iii".!?s  clearly. 
He  knew  that  t!ie  successful  secession  of  tiie 
South  -would  fragment  Ainenca  ::nd  denv  it 
its  great  destiny.  And  with  a  clear-sighted 
evaluation  of  the  manpower  and  resources  ot 
both  sides,  he  also  knew  tliat  tiie  North  couid 
win.  He  stood  steadfast,  and  before  io:ig  tiie 
courage  and  common  sense  ci  the  people 
revived,  the  defeatists  subsided,  .old  the 
Union  was  saved. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  hi.sK»ry  v  ;11 
now  repeat  iteelf.  I  still  have  abiding  f.ulh 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  great  maiontv  of 


the  American  people.  It  is  unthinkable  Uiat 
the  voices  of  defeat  should  triumph  in  our 
land 
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Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President, 
slightly  more  than  4  years  and  7  months 
ago — on  Augrust  28,  1963 — It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  ceremonies  marking  the 
conclusion  of  the  march  by  200.000 
Americans  for  jobs  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity. One  speaker  on  that  histoi  ic 
occasion  was  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Those  listening — and  we  numbered 
millions — remembeiv-his  description  of 
the  America  he  sougnt — the  America  in 
which  tlie  words  "free"  and  'equal  ' 
mean  the  same  for  every  American. 

Last  Friday,  in  Alaska,  I  made  a  state- 
ment I  never  wanted  to  make  when  I 
commented  on  the  assassination  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  This 
Is  the  statement.  It  is  very  brief. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in  all 
of  American  history  This  Is  a  tragedy  com- 
par.ible  In  scope  to  the  a.ssa«slnatlon  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  F  Kennedy.  Tlie 
li>sE  Is  irreparable.  We  can  only  hope  liiat 
ilie  nil.'Jsion  of  Martin  Luther  King  In  life — 
oi  seeking  to  a.ssuage  pa.sslon  and  hate  with 
kindness,  dignity  and  principle  in  pursuit 
of  his  great  objectives  of  equality  and  f  lir- 
ness.  regardless  of '  race -will  In  some  way 
live  on  stronger  in  death. 

Tills  tragic  event  should  call  lor  imple- 
n"ientation  of  the  recommendation  of  tlie 
Presidents  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
and  :>.n  application  of  the  recommendation 
made  some  t;me  ago  by  Hubert  Humphrey 
of  a  Marshall  Plan  tor  our  cities  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  iivll  strife  and  all  the  other 
underlying  causes  r,i  discrimination  po\ - 
erty  and  degradation 

Dr.  King,  in  1963.  .si>oke  of  the  need 
to  ti-ansform  the  "jangling  discords  of 
our  Nation"  into  what  he  described  as 
"a  beautiful  .symphony  of  brotherhood." 

lli.s  words  apply  not  only  to  our  land 
but  to  all  lands.  During  his  brief  39  years 
on  earth,  he  communicated,  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  any  other  individual,  the  real 
meaning  and  the  real  iic-ed  for  the  broth- 
erhood of  man — our  common  goal. 

Violence  of  any  kind — a  bombing  in 
Birmingham,  a  murder  in  Angola,  or  a 
napalm  burning  in  the  denuded  hills  of 
Vietnam — saddened  him.  becau.se  he 
realized  that  peace  and  civil  rights  are 
also  brothers 

Martin  Luther  King  wavciu d  tlie  noble 
'-;oals  of  the  Great  Society  evi.scerate  a.s 
cur  li-acic  involvement  in  Vietnam  deep- 
ened  A.s  he  vrote: 

I  hiicw  thai  America  would  never  invest 
riie  necessary  funds  or  energies  lu  rch.ibi^- 
I'liion  of  its  poor  so  loiie  ns  Viemam  con- 
tinued t  J  ciraw  men  and  skills  and  money 
like  some  ciemonic.  destructive  suction  tube. 
So  I  was  increasinely  compelled  to  see  the 
war  .':s  an  eocmy  ol  tiie  poor  and  tj  iiltack 
it   ;;     ,=  ucli 

Pan  of  the  tragedy  of  Apnl  4  in  Mem- 
phis i.s  that  the  destructive  act  by  the 
sniper  has  prevented  Martin  Luther  Kin^ 
from  being  here  to  help  the  President  in 
his  renewed  quest  for  peace. 

Martin  Luther  King  marched  in  the 
mantle  of  nonviolence  He  led  a  peaceful 
attack.  If  v.e  believe  In  the  brotherhood 
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of  men,  we  must  make  certain  that  his 
peaceful  at^k  conthiues.  To  do  less  is 
to  destroy  ^rerything  he  has  built  as  well 
as  ourselves 

I,«*t  us  now  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
the  peaceful  approach  is  the  cornet  ap- 
proach Let  us  make  certain  the  -;oals  he 
sought  are  attaii;<'d  by  the  utmost  speed 
We  have  made  some  pni>-'r»ss  today. 
Concresvs  has  approved  and  .-.ent  to  the 
President,  amenrimrnts  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  include  a  fan-housing 
section 

Newspapers  this  morninkC  carried  the 
welcome  unnourtcement  by  Levitt  &  Sons 
that  it  was  eliiiffnatmi?  segregation  ■any 
place  it  biJilds  whether  it  be  the  I'nited 
States  or  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  ■  and  that  it^  policy  was  elfective 
at  once  '  Levitt  *  Sons  made  clear  tliat 
this  was  its  tribute  to  Dr    Kuv^ 

And  the  Senate  has  indicated  its  de- 
sire to  fund  such  worthwhile  protirams 
as  Heftdstart  by  its  vote  today  on  the 
conference  report  on  supplemental 
appropriat!<'ns. 

We  will.  I  beliflve.  find  new  ways  dur- 
ing' this  comuv-;  Easter  rece.ss  which  will 
enable  us  to  build  a  livini^  memorial  to 
the  man  who.  more  than  anything  else. 
Ihoimht  of  liim.srff  as  a  drum  major  for 
justice,  peace   aiui  righteousness 

Throughout  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government,  men  and 
women  are  working  right  now  to  put  to- 
gether tlie  ingredients  for  the  peaceful 
marching  band  of  enlightenment  which 
our  fallen  drum  major  sought. 

The  instruments  of  that  band  must  in- 
clude jobs,  houses,  schools,  food,  funds, 
and  equalirv  and  compassion  fur  our 
fellow  men  That  band  will  exclude 
bigotry,  fear,  sorrow,  illiteracy,  pestilence. 
a:.d  luin>-;er 

That  ba  id  Willi  create  the  music  Martin 
Lurher  Kmg  called  a  beautiful  symphony 
of  brotherhood 

These  views.  Mr  President.  I  have  held 
for  some  time. 'They  are  likewise  ex- 
pressed in  the  two  leading  editorials  in 
today's  New  York  Times  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thftt  they  be  printed  \n  the 
Record 

There    being    no    objection,    the)    cdi 
tonals  were  ordered  to  be  prn'ed    n  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

The  Vision  if  Dr  King 
The  hewt  of  ttte  cily  anU  of  the  lation 
stood  still  for  .a  little  while  yesterday  morn 
Ing.  The  normiii  p&ce  of  life  visibly  s  owed 
the  thinly  peopled  .streets,  the  shuttered 
stores,  the  silent  bchools  i)f  this  metropolis 
gave  token  to  the  llact  that  there  was  jiist  one 
place  towiird  which  the  eyes  of  the  .\nitrlcan 
people  were  turrting  to  a  simple '  bnck 
church  m  Atlanta.,  Ga 

To  this  church  had  come  rnnny  en  this 
country  s  distinguished  leaders,  to  ik  had 
come  some  its  hii»iible.st  citizens,  to  It  had 
come  .1  widow  wh  use  rxjignant  cjignlty 
masked  ma-sked  her  sorrow,  with  he|  four 
young  children,  whose  lather  had  jusg  given 
his  life  for  the  American  dream  Tp  this 
church  came  the  thoughts  ..nd  the  praters  of 
the  .'Vmerican  people.  , 

Seldom  m  ita  history  has  this  country-  been 
so  deeply  niuved  so  shumed.  so  shocked,  as 
it  has  been  by  trte  death  of  Martin  tuther 
King  Seldom  in  its  history  has  this  country 
had  a  leader  of  suah  transcendent  spirit  com- 
bined with  iron  will,  of  such  integjity  of 
purpose  combmeU  with  magnetic  .ippfal.  ''f 
such  devotion  to  i  ^reat  cause  combined 
with  the  courage  to  pursue  II. 


Martin  I.uther  Kini;.  the  man  of  peace, 
evoked  the  verv  beat  in  .\merlCHn8  of  every 
ra<^e  and  creed  and  the  tremendous  out- 
p<-)urlng  of  silent  .ind  .spoken  grief  that  cen- 
tered yMterday  in  .Mtanta  gnve  expression 
l>->  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  a  stunned 
and  united  nation  United'  It  must  be 
united 

This  Is  the  legacy  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
•us  It  was  his  vision  TTie  people  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  faU  him  now  The  concept  of  racial 
Inferiority  and  racial  discrimination  Is  in- 
txilerable  If  the  United  StJites  Is  to  .survive  It 
IS  the  fundamental  question  and  Dr  King. 
apostle  of  brotherhood,  understood  It  as 
such  In  all  Its  iK)wer  and  all  Its  majesty  these 
United  suites  must  move  to  make  his  vision 
I  reality 

The   Nepdeo   Commptment 

What  is  most  needed  In  this  hour  of  na- 
llgnal  trial  Is  a  program  that  offers  realistic 
promise  of  swifter  advance  toward  a  society 
of  equal  opportunity  The  dimensions  of  that 
program  are  ilearly  set  forth  In  the  report 
(.f  the  N.itlonal  .Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders;  the  absent  factor  is  a  long-term 
commitment  by  the  American  people  to  make 
rhe  sacrifices  necessarv  to  assure  good  schools, 
housing  and  Jobs  lor  all 

It  is  obvious  that  no  full  commitment  Is 
gt)lng  to  be  made  while  the  Vietnam  war  is 
raging  and  higher  taxes  are  required  merely 
to  keep  the  dollar  from  collapse  But  the 
,ipparent  imminence  of  talks  to  .seek  a  be- 
ginning to  an  end  of  that  wasting  conflict 
provides  both  an  opportunity  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  demonstrate  to  the  millions  now  shut 
out  of  any  real  participation  in  .\merlcan 
society  how  genuine  Is  this  country's  resolve 
to  give  substance  to  the  guarantees  of  equal- 
ity That  are  their  birthright 

When  President  Johnson  makes  his  de- 
ferred address  to  Congress  what  more  con- 
structive monument  to  Martin  Luther  King 
rould  be  suggested  than  a  pledge  that  every 
dollar  released  through  a  scaling  down  of 
the  Vietnam  war  will  be  committed  to  the 
monumental  tasks  of  social  regeneration  In 
urban  and  rtiral  slums  ' 

For  the  ftrst  Time  there  seems  a  simulta- 
neous disposition  in  Washington  and  Hanoi 
t;o  undertake  exploration  of  ways  of  halting 
the  conflict,  with  its  staggering  cost  In  blood 
and  money.  In  any  event,  military  spending 
15  not  likely  to  taper  off  quickly,  and  certainly 
the  ittack  on  poverty  and  the  horrors  of  the 
ghetto  must  not  languish  while  the  search 
for  disengagement  In  Vietnam  goes  forward 

B'.it  a  great  contribution  to  restored  faith 
in  .\merlcn.s'  humanitarian  tradition  can  be 
made  hy  coupling  fuch  immediate  forward 
steps  with  a  permanent  undertaking  to  use 
for  human  betterment  the  vast  sums  cur- 
retitly  applied  to  Instruments  of  destruction. 
Just  .IS  quickly  as  the  military  situation 
eases  That  is  the  road  to  true  internal 
security  as  well  as  social  Justice. 


AN    IMPORTANT    ARTICLE    ON    THE 
FEBRUARY   1967  PEACE  EFFORT 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  .ittention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  important  article  cm  the  dettuls  of 
the  abortive  peace  talks  oi  February 
1967  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
Louisville  Pasl-Uispatcii,  I  am  asking 
that  it  may  aptiear  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks,  and  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  those  who  have  concern  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  present  efforts  toward  talks 
and  peace  in  'Vietnam. 


AN    ENCOURAGING    SIGN    OF    FREE 
WORLD  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

Mr.   PERCy    Mr    President,   we   have 
heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years  about 


the  impending  breakdown  of  free  world 
economic  cooperation.  Too  often  in  the 
past  the  major  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope have  roundly  scolded  the  United 
Slates  for  its  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit and  urge  that  we  put  our  house  in 
order.  The  United  States,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  has  re[)eatedly  lu^serted  that  the 
surplus  countries  of  Western  Eurore 
have  a  respon.sibility  for  restoring  inter- 
national equilibnum  at  least  as  great  as 
our  own 

In  the  litiht  of  these  recriminations,  it 
is  highly  encouraging  to  note  recent  ac-a 
tions  which  have  been  jjroposed  by  the 
European  countries,  includini:  France,  to 
assist  the  United  States  m  solving  its 
balance-of-paynicnts  inoblem  Both  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  appear 
ready  to  complete  the  final  stage  of  their 
Kennedy  round  tariff  reductions  by  next 
Januarv  I  instead  of  in  three  annual  in- 
stallments from  1970  to  1972,  The  United 
States  would  be  permitted  to  delay  re- 
ductions in  tariffs  agreed  to  at  Geneva. 
This  arrani^tment— if  consummated— 
would  improve  tiie  U.S.  trade  balance  by 
some  .■fiaOO  million  in  1969. 

It  IS  especially  encouraging  that 
Britain — beset  by  serious  balance-of- 
paynient.-  problems  of  her  own— has  been 
instrumental  in  initiating  this  action  by 
the  EFTA  countries.  ' 

In  return  for  their  concessioiis.  the 
Europeans  ask  that  the  United  StaU-s 
repeal  the  .-Xmerican  .celling  i)ricc  sys- 
tem on  chemical  imports,  a  request  which 
our  negotiators  earlier  agreed  to  make  to 
the  Congress,  m  the  course  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations,  and  ujjon  which  hinge  ad- 
ditional concessions  agrcid  to  at  the  tune 
of  the  negotiatioiL-;  Tlie  Europeans  also 
ask  that  we  abandon  any  thought  of  im- 
posing a  border  lax  or  quotas  on  imports 
or  other  prot4^ct!onist  measures.  The.se 
would  be  contrary  to  our  present  trade 
policy  in  ar.v  case 

This  initiative  of  the  Europeans  in  re- 
sc  leduhiw  their  tariff  cuts  should  be  wel- 
comed y  the  Umied  States  for  what  it 
is:  a  ujmure  of  goodwill  and  cooperation. 
It  will  help  to  avoid  the  strangulation  of 
trade  that  would  occur  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  more  restrictions  and  controls. 
The  European  proposal  would  cause  some 
hardship  for  European  workers  and 
businessmen  during  the  next  few  years 
when  the  UiiiU-d  States  would  enjoy  a 
tariff  advantage.  But  our  European 
friends  see  clearly  that  their  own  en- 
lightened self-interest — as  well  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States — re- 
quire some  sacrifice  to  maintain  free 
and  open  trading  in  the  world  market 

I  want  to  express  my  own  appreciation 
to  those  leaders  in  Europe  who  have  had 
the  consideration,  courage,  and  good 
.sense  to  i)romote  this  program.  At  the 
same  time.  I  want  to  urge  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  not  turn  ius  back  by  taking  actions 
which  would  .-^cuttle  the  chances  for  this 
initiative  and  for  the  enhanced  atmos- 
piiere  of  free  world  economic  cjuperation 
that  can  be  gained  by  it. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have 
iMinted  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  EFTA  Reporter  of  March 
18.  1968.  and  an  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  10.  1968, 
which   discuss  the  European   initiatives 


for  a  speedup  in   their  Ke-incdy   .ound 
tariff  cuts. 

There  Ix-ing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  print  nd  in  the  REConn, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  tFT.-X  Ueocit.r,  M.n-  13,  IstCai 
FFTA  Offtrs  To  SpF»n  Kfnnedy  RofND  Ct  TS 
Olfers  bv  EFTA  countries  to  a.sslst  the  US, 
balance  of  payment?!  by  accelerating  the 
tariff  cuts  agreed  In  the  Keniu^dy  Hound  have 
now  increased  the  possibilUy  of  a  positive 
solution  to  this  problem.  The  British  tlov- 
ernment  announced  its  proi)o.salo  in  a  state- 
ment (see  below)  mnde  m  the  House  of 
Commons  on  'J'hunsday.  M:irch  14.  by  the 
President  of  the  Bo:ird  of  Trade.  It  is  known 
that  similar  proi)o.'alK  have  already  ijeen 
communicated  to  the  US  .•\dn)inistr.iUon*l)y 
the  I--FTA  countries  ol  scaiuilnavla.  T  lie 
Swiss  iiulhorltie.s  are  known  to  hii\c  r.n  o))cn 
attitude  on  the  ciiie.-;T;on  Austria  ;nd  Torlu- 
gal.  the  romaining  LFTA  countries,  had  not 
been  heard  irom  at   the  i;me  of  writing. 

The  tirst  fornuil  proposal  that  America's 
in.iUi  trading  pariners  siiould  .Lisist  the 
United  .Stiites  by  accelerating  the  Kennedy 
Hound  cuUs  was  made  by  the  f.erman  Gov- 
ernment to  lUs  live  partiier.s  lu  t;ie  Common 
Market  at  the  beginning  (if  March.  In  mak- 
ing its  proposals,  which  cnvisiEred  no  recip- 
rocal action  on  the  part  of  tlic  Uiul-ed  f-tates. 
tlermanv  stipulatt^d  i^piirox'.niatcJv  tjif  t.anie 
conditions  as  are  included  m  the  British 
statement.  The  result  ol  the  Gcrr.ian  initia- 
tive m  the  Common  Market  was  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Europc'.n  Coiunuision  to  prepare, 
within  two  weeks.  ,i  report  on  the  problems 
;,nd  coii.sequcnccs  imolved  in  such  action.  At 
the  lime  ol  v.riling.  this  report  hi^d  not  been 
presented  to  the  Common  Market  Ministers, 
so  their  decision  is  not  known.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  attitude  of  the  EFTA 
countries  will  lend  considerable  support  to 
the  German  proposal  to  lUs  Common  Market 
partners. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  decisions  still 
\o  be  taken  bv  the  Common  Market  by  Ja- 
ind    bv  "the    United    States     The    best 


on  1st  January  next.  Inftoad  of  in  I'.ufc  an- 
nual instalments  over  the  \ears  1970  t,.)  1072. 
We  have  been  In  tovuh  with  otlier  Common- 
wealth governments. 

•We  liave  noted  with  s.itisfr.rtion  that  the 
EEC  Commis.-.ion  ure  studying  t!\c  po.ssihllUy 
of  a  Minihir  move  by  llic  LFC  We  have  m- 
focnicd  I  he  [■overnnicnts  ol  che  liEC  coun- 
trici'.  and  the  Ci  ninilssion,  of  our  proposals. 
We.  hoi)0  that  i^i(\-.o"i  f-ie  .la.ianese  Govevn- 
mo'iv  will  .  'i-i  u.  :  lul  our  FFTA  partners  in 
this  enterprise,  wliich  v.  e  boMeve  will 
strcngihcn  the  j.riiif  i>lc  of  intrrnational  co- 
oi)erat:on  at  a  criuicl  moment  and  enable 
the  US,  to  deal  with  their  current  problems 

a  manner  that  will   iiiere:'.se  rathrr   liii.n 

fii  t   W(prld  tr.ide." 


in 


pan 

solution  of  current  difficulties  lies  in  the  ex- 
pansion rather  than  the  contraction  of  Inter- 
national trade. 

TEXT  OF  Tilt   BRinSH    STATEMENT 

■In  January  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Go\ei)i- 
nient  announced  certain  measures  to  restrain 
overseas  investment  and  some  other  forms  of 
external  expenditure  in  order  to  safeguard 
their  balance  of  payments.  We  accept  the 
actions  which  they  have  so  far  taken. 

•But  The  Administration  also  have  under 
consideration  ti-.e  i/ossitaility  of  other  iiieas- 
ures.  notably  m  the  held  of  trade,  which  we 
...hould  lind  it  hard  to  accept  both  because  of 
ihe  threat  to  our  own  trade  and  tiie  divnger  of 
Wider  reperctissions  that  nnght  afleci  the  de- 
velopment c)i  world  trade. 

•  In  the  light  ot  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  and  avoiding  a  po.ssible  chain  reaction 
of  restrictive  measures.  H.M.  Government 
.ifter  consult-uion  and  in  agreement  with  our 
tellow  members  of  EFTA.  have  informed  the 
US  Government  that  we  are  willing  to  im- 
plement the  United  Kingdom^s  Kennedy 
rtound  tariff  cuts  m  full  by  the  1st  January 
19G9  provided  that: 

•  First  other  EFTA  countries,  the  EEC  and 
J.ip.ui  do  the  same; 

Secondly,  the  U.S.  Government  do  not 
introduce  measures  in  the  held  of  trade  such 
as  an  export  rebate  or  an  Import  surcharge 
and: 

■Thirdly,  the  U.S.  Government  proceed  at 
least  as  quickly  as  hitherto  contemplated 
with  their  own  Kennedy  Round  cut*  and  with 
legislation  to  abolish  the  American  Selling 
Pnce  system  lor  chemicals. 

This  would  mean  that  in  addition  to  the 
40  percent  of  the  Kennedy  Round  reductions 
already  agreed  for  1st  July,  we  should  propose 
to  make  the  remaining  60  percent  of  the  cuts 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr   10.  1963) 
Co-,:m<)n  M.-lrket  Oeffrs  To  Speed  Ir.s  Tariff 

(^•t'lS-    IJI  M.\M1S      M.\DF      OF      UNITVn      ^T-TiS 

To  End  Ir.s  CnrMirAi.  Price  Rtue.  Ban 
rpoir-t'TiONisT  :-t;f^  United  Statfs  ,Ac- 
c  r.PTA^iCE  Uncertain 

(By  Geortre  Meliounl 
UfXFMBURG.— Common  Market  finii.nce 
ministers  agreed  t.o  speed  tiji  Keniidy  Round 
tariff  cuts, 'to  help  the  US  reduce  its  bal- 
ance-of-pavments  deftcit,  i:  ihe  US,  abol- 
ishes Its  ■American  ,sening  i)rice^'  rule  on 
ben^enoid  ciiemicals,  and  doesiTt  liike  any 
1  art  her  protectionist  mc.isuros  this  \ear,     ■ 

The  way  in  which  the  proi)os,d  was 
phra.sed,  at  the  insistence  of  French  Fiinnce 
Minister  Michel  Debre,  leaves  import  .int 
cioiibts  about  whether  The  ])ropo.s'il  •.v;l!  be 
acceptable  to  the  U.S.  > 

The  ministers  agreed  to  in. ike  on  Jan,  1 
next,  a  year  earlier  than  tchecluled,  the  third 
of  live  tariff  reductions  agreed  to  during  the 
Kenned v  Round  trade  t.ilks  last  year  Ihe 
US  woflld  be  permitted  to  delay  its  s^eoond 
cut.  due  Jan,  1  next,  lor  one  year  iiui  make 
two  cuts  on  Jan.  1.  1970. 

Ifs  estimated  that  if  this  iiiea.sure  .■.\s>i 
were  adopted  by  other  industrial  nations, 
most  of  which  have  indicated  they  favor  ?uch 
lielp  to  the  U.S.,  it  would  improve  the  US. 
trade  balance  by  about  $300  million  in  1969 
The  dericit  occurs  when  the  US  spends  more  jgfjjpfj 
abroad  than  it  earns  overseas  from  all  tr.ms-  ' 
actions. 

However,  at  French  insistence.  \hc  inin- 
isUTS  agreed  that  this  .so-called  aFvmnictricil 
acceleration  of  tariff  cuts  wouldn^l  T  <ke 
effect  next  January  until  the  .six  Conimo;i 
Market,  or  European  Economic  Community, 
naticms  had  agreed  i-nanimously  that  the 
U.S.  had  complied  with  Common  Market  con- 
ditions. Those  conditions,  set  out  at  the 
meeting  here,  are  that  the  U.S.  atx)ll.-h  The 
American  selling  price  rule  applied  to  the 
imports  of  benzenoid  chemicals  and  that  it 
taiie  no  further  measures  this  \car  to  jirotect 
U.S.  companies  against  foreign  imports. 

The    American    .selling    price    rule    applies 

tariffs  to  imported  chemicals  on  the  basis  of 

in   the   U.S.   market,    r.itiier   than   on 


oi  the  American  selling  price  because  they 
can't  Ruarantc-e  C(>ngre.^sional  action.  The 
Dutch  delegates  vainly  sought  to  soften  the 
wording  of  the  conditl(.»n  because  of  their 
fears  tiiat  Congress  would  resent  the  impli- 
cation that  the  proposal  was  sin  ultimatum. 
The  second  condition,  that  no  uirther 
l)rotecti()nlst  mt..,stire8  be  taken,  als.o  jire- 
K.'iits  problems.  It  would,  in  eilect,  give  any 
Conunon  Maiket  uMion-  most  .viKnlllcanlly 
France-  the  pjwer  t  >  deeide^what  constl- 
tiiled  a  new  prolectionirt  niPastire  by  the 
US.  A  tax  bill  curreiilly  befoi-e  Congress  al- 
ready lias  II  rider  Inr.t  would. f-ct  new  U^xtile 
impovt  cjiiotas, 

I.:iTo  I,rl  \  'ar.  I'le  U  b,  warned  other  in- 
dustrial nations,  with  special  emphasis  on 
tiie  Common  Market,  that  Ihev  would  have 
to  help  the  US,  reduce  Its  high  balance-of- 
pavments  deihit  or  the  U,S.  would  be  forced 
to  t,ike  unllat.oral  actions  liini  would  be  lelt 
by  It-^^  trade  parcaers,  Britain,  other  iialionK 
of  the  seven-nation  Euroijean  Free  Trade 
Aisoeiation,  and  Japan  hi.ve  tiveii  s^ii)pori 
to  the  a^vnunetrical  acceh-ratlon  idea. 

Tne  plan  a'.so  li.i.^  the  i.uiiport  of  !'''ie 
\\'vndli:.m  Willie,  .secretary  general  of  the 
til-;  ."»r:d  Agreement  on  rarilfs  and  Iradc 
under  whose  auspices  the  Kennedy  Hound 
was  conducU'd.  Whether  the  conditional  na- 
tare  oi  the  Common  Market  :  rojwsal  might 
limit  the  ahilit,-  (jf  the  industrial  nations  lo 
agree  on  a  r  r,mmon  formula  remains  t  >  be 
seen  It's  txi>ecied  that  the  Common  MarKet 
coni.nlssinn  will  now  t.ike  it,s  proposal  to 
GATT.  the  cenlriil  group  for  the  Keniiedv 
Hooit,    in  i-ee  if  a  common   proposal  can   be 

WO!  w:  .|  out. 
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their  export  value.  Although  no  one  can  ac- 
curately estimate  how  much.  Its  .removal 
would  iTicrease  sales  of  Euiope.ui  .  hemic. il.s 
in  the  U.S..  its  existence  ha-s  been  ii  -sore  spot 
wii'n  European  chemical  producer;,-  Ihe  US 
Administration  agreed  during  the  Kennedy 
Round  to  ask  Congress  to  abolish  the  rule 

The  Kennedy  Round  trade  agreement,  .so 
named  because  legislation  authorizing  U,S. 
participation  was  passed  during  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  was  regarded  .is  ii 
major  mrlestone  m  a  world  move  toward 
free  trade.  It  was  agreed  that  industrial  na- 
tions would  reduce  tariffs  by  some  3.5  •  in 
five  steps  over  five  years.  The  US,  made  it-s 
first  cut  last  Jan.  1.  and  wa?  due  t^)  make 
the  second  cut  a  year  later.  The  Common 
Market,  comprising  France.  W'est  Germany 
Italy, ^-.uxembourg,  Belgium  and  the  Netli- 
erlands.  agreed  to  make  two  redurt:r,nK 
July  1  this  year. 

U.S.    trade    negotiators    are    reluct.aii    V> 
agree  to   the  proposal   concerning   abo'.iti  n 


^1l■.  HAPTT.ETT,  Mr  I'lr-suif nt. 
Nation  buried' Martin  Luther  King 
t.Mday.  but   not  )iis  cireani. 

Across  our  land,  certain  few  lifotile 
de.siioyed  .-cctions  cl  cities,  but  not  his 
(irr.ini. 

Throui^hout  history,  man  iia.s  Ijcen  de- 
but the  dream  that  led  Mai  tin 
Luthor  King  to  the  mountain  top  lias 
never  been  destroyed,  and  for  good  rea- 
son. That  c'r-am  i.s  nothini'  le.ss  than  the 
i,h'eam  c  vei-y  man  has  for  liini.self.  It  is 
the  dream  loi  a  chance  to  become  all 
that  one  is  c-ipablc  of  bt-coming.  of  bcinu 
iudpcd  I.s  ?n  individual  and  not  as  a 
member  of  r  troup.  of  being  Ircn-  at  last 
of  limits  artiricially  imposed  by  society 
becau.-^e  ol  i'!.v,v,cal  .npiicarance  or  of  l>e- 
licfs  held 

Every  man  diiams  cjf  l;finL'  free,  I'n- 
fortunately.  too  fc^v  men  extend  their 
dream  beyond  themselves.  They  remain 
mired  in  the  '.alley,  tlieir  view  of  the 
mounttan  top  blocked  by  t'lie  confines  of 
their  nairow  visions. 

As  v.e  in  public  life  and  tho.se  in  pri- 
vate life  search  for  ways  to  help  make 
this  dream  a  reality  in  a  nation  which 
calLs  itself  the  land  of  the  free,  we  must 
not  let  tiie  emotions  of  the  pa.sl  few  days 
narrow  our  vision  Ic'St  we  l'j.se  sight  ofe 
that  mountain  lop.  ' 

Ytsterday  we  mourned  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  Kina.  but  tears  and  rhet- 
oric arc  r.ot  the  stuff  to  turn  dreams 
into  rcalitv.  We  must  not  be  satisfied 
that  our  public  display  of  grief  over  the 
murder  of  Dr  King  is  a  .substitute  for 
action. 

For  .sevfral  days  we  have  been  dis- 
niayea.  li  not  cjUtraaed,  at  the  senseless 
de.slruclion  in  our  cities,  but  we  mus- 
not''.^  t  tho.-r  feelings  convince  us  that 
to  uj  what    >.  e  should,  lo  do  what  we 
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should  have  boen  doing  lone  ago  would 
be.  In  fact,  to  reward  nours  That  U  an 
easy  ii  bad  arirument.  That  Ls  an  easy 
way  to  excuse  paat  Inaction  That  Is  an 
ea-sy  way  out  for  men  content  to  remain 
In  the  valleys 

However,  if  we  would  have  hl.story'  say 
of  us  we  labored  to  extend  every  mans 
dream  to  all  men.  we  should  reject  3uch 
agreements  a:id  ^et  on  with  the  task:.  To 
do  otherwise  wDuld  be  to  predicate  our 
actions  on  .sen.'^eleps  acts  Surelv  wi*  owe 
the  people  of  the  Nation  a  bettor  basis 
than  that  for  actiiw  or  not  acting. 

Mr  President,  history  affords  only  a 
few  opportunities  to  reach  out  for  the 
mountalntop  Martin  Luther  King  did 
not  draw  back  from  the  opportunity  and 
was  rewarded  by  reaching  the  crest  of 
the  moiuitain. 

We  in  Congre.ss  have  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity As  we  work  on  developing  and 
funding  programs  to  build  our  cities  and 
to  alleviate  poverty-,  to  extend  the  dream 
to  all  men.  there  is  a  chance  for  great- 
ness 

To  draw  back  from  such  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity because  of  the  sen.sele.s.^  acts  of 
a  few  would  be  tragic  Indeed— tragic  for 
those  who  have  waited  .so  patiently  for 
the  opportunities  which  are  rightfully 
theirs,  and  tragic  for  us  who  refused  a 
Chance,  for  whatever  rea.son.  to  reach 
for  the  mountaintop 

Mr  President,  the  Nation  buried  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  yesurday.  not  his 
dream. 

Certain  few  people  destroyed  sections 
of  cities,  not  the  dream 

The  dream  lives. 

Let  us  not  fear  to  work  to  make  everj' 
man's  dream  a  reality  for  all  men. 


STRAPPED  STUDENTS 
Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President — 

It's  griing  to  be  a  lean  year  for  many 
studenta — and  famJUes — who  are  counting 
on  scholarships,  (frants  and  loans  to  help 
pay  for  college  cosls  next  Fall 

So  says  Richard  Martin,  staff  reporter 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  that 
paper's  lead  article  for  Tuesday.  April  9. 

Growing  enrollments  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing tuition  costs,  combined  with 
Federal  cutbacks  becau.se  of  Vietnam. 
lead  educators  to  say    the  sQueezc  is  on." 

Hardest  hit  will  be  the  average  stu- 
dent— the  C  student— from  the  lower- 
and  middle-income  ijroups  who  will  be 
cut  ftrst  and  feel  it  the  most 

Existing  funds  will  be  .spread  thinner. 
Charles  Culp.  financial  aid  director  of 
Ohio  University,  in  Athens,  which  raided 
Its  tuition  and  fees  along  with  maliy 
others  this  w  inter,  points  out , 

If  we  have  a  student  who  needs  »7i)0,  far 
exaniplaj  *>■  ri.ay  rie  .vble  to  provide  him  only 

Mr  President  this  excellent  article  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  graphically  il- 
lustrates the  need  for  the  enactment  of 
a  tuition  tax  credit,  such  as  the  Senate 
approved  by  a  vote  of  53  to  26  last  year, 
ro  fill  m  the  tiaps  in  existing  programs 

I  ask  unanimofus  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rec^ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wfis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SrnAPPED  STi'DrNTs  Fi'Nos  riiR  S<  nr>ijiRsniPS 
UnNS  May  Be  Short  on  C'amitses  Nixt 
Fill  Rising  Enboi.lments.  Tittim.n  C'oSTa 
W' 'RflrN  riir  Pinch  Cut  in  I-"i;DrjiAL  .\lt) 
HfKTft-    The  Micdi-e- Income  Syi-'EEyE 

iBv  Richard  MsrUni 
It  s  i^nirik;  'o  he  ;i  Iwin  year  for  many  stu- 
deiit.«t     iiiid    famlUes      who    are    counting    on 
scholarshlj*     tyatus   luid    loans   U>  help   pay 
for  i-dllege  oust*  next  fall 

•  Wt'll  have  to  be  pretty  Ughtfisted  with 
our  loan  money,  as  well  as  with  our  outright 
criiiitx."  says  Richard  L  Tombatigh  finan- 
cial aid  director  ;it  Purdue  Unnenity. 

"The  squeeye  Is  on."  .says  Ru«Fell  I  Thack- 
rey  executive  director  of  the  v*9-irieniber  Na- 
tion il  .A.ssocUtion  of  Stale  Universities  and 
l.md  OrAHt  Colleges.  ■Tlie  evidence  that  we 
gel  IS  that  It's  s;oing  to  be  a  real  tough  year  " 
In  recent  years,  schools'  own  aid  lunds 
haven't  grown  .is  fast  as  enrollments  and  tui- 
tion costs  but  Federal  money  fur  student 
loans  and  grants  has  been  taking  up  much 
of  the  slack  Now  however.  Vietnam  war  c(»ls 
LUe  forcing  sharp  cutbacks  in  these  itnd 
other  Of'Vernment  expenditures,  and  many 
.sch(x)Is  are  finding  themsehes  i.h(.>rt  of  money 
for  strapped  .student*. 

•'There's  no  question  that  the  cutbacks  In 
Federal  programs  and  Increases  In  tuition 
and  fees  .ire  going  to  hurt  us  next  fall,  .says 
Gary  .\  Lee  director  of  financial  aid  at  Gor- 
nell  University  "We  may  have  to  spread  our 
money  thinner  to  stretch  it  among  more 
applicants" 

BOOM  AND  Board  hic.heb 
Cornell's  tuition  .md  fees  will  rise  $150  next 
f;ill.  to  $2,200  a  year.  lor  undergraduates  en- 
rolled m  the  school's  11  privately  endowed 
colleges  1  Cornell's  other  four  colleges —agri- 
culture veterinary  medicine,  industrial  rela- 
tions and  home  economics —  are  state  sup- 
ported and  charge  lower  fees  )  Boom  rents 
will  ito  up  a  fiHil  prices  'Alii  rise  10  :  and 
Ire&hmen  will  be  required  l<j  live  and  cat  in 
Cornell  facilities  lor  two  semesters  instead  of 
one,  beginning  next  fall, 

Ohio  University,.  9s  .\ihens.  ra'sed  its  tui- 
tion and  fees  this  winter,  ";uid  there's  a 
strong  poBaibillty  we'll  have  another  Increaae 
next  school  year.  ■  says  Charles  Culp.  finan- 
cial aid  director  He  savs  his  budget  will  b« 
slightly  higher  in  the  coming  school  year, 
but  I  think  there  will  be  problems  taking 
care  of  the  tot^il  needs  of  .students.  If  we 
have  a  student  who  ueetls  $700,  for  example, 
we  may  be  able  to  provide  him  only  $500  " 

James  U  I'uryear,  financial  aid  director  at 
Florida  Suite  University  In  Tallahassee,  .says: 
Up  until  the  current  .school  year,  we  alwavs 
had  enough  money  to  go  around.'  But  the 
i2  6  million  of  financial  aid  his  offlce  cur- 
rently IS  providing  is  $200,000  short  of  stu- 
dents needs,  he  says,  largely  beciiuse  tiie  cost 
of  attending  Florida  .State  Jumped  about  f350 
this  year  when  the  scho<^'l  switched  to  a_ 
quarter  system  from  a  semester  system 

A   BLOW   TO   THE  C-STfOENT 

Next  fall.  Mr  Ptiryear  expects  his  budget 
to  be  about  the  same — and  short  of  stu- 
dents' needs  again.  "When  we  run  short  of 
money,  we  start  giving  It  out  according  to 
grades,  so  the  C-sludent  Is  the  one  who's 
probably  going  to  be  hurt  the  worst."  he 
says. 

Some  .ither  college  officials  say  the  .squeeze 
next  fall  will  be  toughest  on  C-.students  from 
lower  income  families,  since  they  freq'.iently 
don  t  score  as  well  on  competitive  schol.^r- 
shlp  examinations  as  youngsters  from  higher 
income  families 

"Scholarships  are  stlU  being  gUen  out  as 
rewards  and  prizes,  they're  not  being  given 
on  the  baiiis  of  need,  '  complains  William 
Somervllle,  who  heads  a  iin.inclal  aid  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  needy  students  at  the 
University  of  Callforiua  at  Berkeley.  Poorer 
students  often  apply  for  grants  from  schcxjls' 
private  funds  to  help  pay  for  their  studies, 
he  says,  but  such  money  Is  scarce  on  many 
campuses. 


Mr  I'ombaugh  nt  Purdue  says,  however: 
'  Tliere's  generally  more  gift  aid  available 
for  students  from  poor  families  than  there 
Is  for  the  average  income  student,  even  If 
he's  really  smart  " 

SQl-EE^E   ON    MlDDlE-INCOME    FAMH-IES 

At  Cornell,  "a  youngster  from  a  poverty 
background  can  get  In  and  get  a  pretty  full 
scholarship  piickiige  If  he's  smart  enough.  " 
says  Mr  Lee,  Uie  financial  aid  director  "But 
we've  got  so  many  eminently  qualified  appli- 
cants from  families  whose  Incomes  range 
frrim  about  $8,000  to  SLSOOO.  that  a  lot  of 
them  won't  be  able  to  make  it  here  if  their 
parents  haven't  really  sacrificed  and  saved 
to  send  them  to  college  " 

Ki'r  this  reason,  Mr  Lee  fears  that  "private 
colleges  and  universities  are  in  tremendous 
danger  of  becoming  enclaves  of  only  the 
wealthy  and  the  [wverty  stricken"  Robert 
P  Huff,  financial  aid  director  at  Stanlird 
University,  says  "The  middle-Income  stu- 
dent can  go  to  college,  there's  no  question 
of  that  The  question  Is  whether  he  can 
go  to  the  college  of  his  choice  With  costs 
at  Stanford  In  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500 
a  year,  there  are  .students  from  families  In 
the  $20  000  to  $30. (KK)  income  brackets  who 
need   financial  aid   " 

In  the  past  few  months.  Federal  allocations 
to  many  schools  have  been  cut  back  from  the 
levels  g^revlcniBly  budgeted  for  the  current 
semester  Next  fall's  financial  idd  picture,  of 
course,  v»«on't  l)e  entirely  clear  until  Congress 
acts  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  Bxit  most 
coUetre  hnaiiclal  aid  directors  anticipate  fur- 
ther cvnl»cks  In  many  areos  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  -student  aid  programs  next  fall.  More- 
over, they  don't  expect  Federal  programs  that 
aren't  txlmmed  U)  rise  above  current  levels. 
even  though  the  U  S  OfHce  of  EMucatlon 
estimates  that  college  enrollments  will  rise 
to  more  than  6  million  students  from  less 
than  5  7  million  last  fall 

"Any  modest  increases  in  .schools'  own  fi- 
anclal  aid  funds  m  the  coming  year  will  be 
more  th;tn  offset  by  enrollment  increases  at 
moet  .schools."  says  Allen  Purdy.  financial  aid 
du-ector  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
chaLrman  of  the  National  Financial  Aid 
cX)uncll.  an  :is»oclatlon  of  college  financial 
[lid  ofUclals 

For  tLscal  1969,  the  President  has  asked 
C-onjrress  for  $14B  million  for  Bducatlonal  Op- 
()ortiiDLity  Grants,  about  the  same  as  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  program  provides 
exceptionally  needy  .students  with  Federal 
grants  of  up  to  $800  a  year,  and  college 
financial  old  directors  say  the  need  for  such 
trrant-s  :Uready  exceeds  the  supply. 

"The  Federal  .lustertty  program  unexpect- 
edly cut  off  a  portion  of  our  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  this  year."  says  Mr  Culp 
at  Ohio  University  But  his  office  liad  already 
promised  the  aid  to  some  students,  he  says. 
".md  where  we're  polng  to  make  up  this 
money,  I  don't  know," 

PABT-TIilE    WORK 

The  Government's  College  Work  Studies 
Proeram,  designed  to  provide  financial  .ild  :o 
student?  by  increasing  the  amount  of  part- 
time  student  employment  on  cimipus.  wil!  lie 
cut  back.  too.  The  Government  curre:itly 
puts  up  a5  of  the  funds  for  such  employ- 
ment protnTtms,  and  schools  put  up  15';  .  But 
next  fall  the  Federal  share  will  be  cut  to 
80       and  schools  will  have  to  provide  20" 

By  far  the  biirgest  sources  of  student  finan- 
cial ,ud  .ye  two  Fedenil  Uxvn  procrams  One, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  loan  pro- 
gram, allows  students  preparing  for  careers 
m  teaching  and  certain  scientific  fields  to 
borrow  up  to  Jiono  a  year.  The  recipients 
don  f  have  to  start  repaynng  these  loans  for 
10  years,  and  interest  charges  don't  accrue 
until  after  graduation  The  Government  "for- 
gives" up  to  75':  of  an  NDEA  loan  If  a  stu- 
dent teaches  fcjT  five  years  after  graduating. 

Some  sch<x)Is  complain  thai  their  NDEA 
loan  allocations  have  been  cut  already  this 
year,  and  the  prtiposed  budget  for  fiscal  1969 
calla  for  NDEA  loans  to  drop  from  $190  mil- 
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lion    this    year    to    about    SlTiO    mill. on    next 
vear 

ATTRACTING    llANKURS 

The  other  loan  program-  under  ■wliloh  the 
Federal  Government  guarantees  and  pays  the 
interest  on  money  studenta  borrow  from 
banks  ,ind  other  -oniniercl:d  lenders-  is 
"bogged  down  all  over  the  country  because 
the  C:  interest  lee  Just  dvH-sn't  interest  a 
lot  of  bankers,"  says  H  Palmer  Hopkins,  di- 
rector of  student  aid  at  the  University  uf 
Maryland 

The  Federal  prot;r;im  v  as  intruded  to  pro- 
vide about  {700  nuUion  m  10-ye;-ir.  $1500 
loans  to  .students  this  year,  but  only  about 
S^400  million  actually  has  been  lent  1  he  Pres- 
ident has  .i.sked  Congress  to  provide  a  $35 
service  fee  to  banks  handling  :uih  loans  In 
order  to  make  them  more  attracUve  to 
lenders 

Without  such  a  handling  Mq.  "ii's  .safe  to 
predict  that  banks  arent  going  to  expand  this 
program  very  much  next  lall  "  says  Mr,  Hop- 
kins. "We're"  polng  lo  cc*tinue  to  have  a 
great  number  of  students  v.ho  won't  be  able 
to  secure   loans" 

.some  financial  aid  directors  think  that 
mlizht  not  be  an  entirely  bad  situation.  They 
s.iy  too  lew  students  seem  to  realize  how 
"dimcult  It  might  be  to  pay  off  their  educa- 
tional debts  while  trying  to  raise  a  family 
and  meet  other  expenses,  ""Its  possible  for 
students  to  accumulate  u  pretty  sizable 
amount  of  debt  this  way,  "  says  Edson  W. 
Sample,  financial  aid  director  at  Indiana 
University.  "Unfortunately,  no  studies  have 
been  m.ide  of  the  impact  of  these  debts  after 
graduation,  but  it  obviously  presents  a  real 
problem  for  the  single  girl  "who  comes  to  her 
husband  with  this  sort  of  negative  dowry," 
snys  Mr    Sample. 

'I'he  sharpest  Federal  cutbacks  in  financial 
aid  for  students  have  come  at  the  graduate 
level.  Tlie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.\dmlnlslration.  for  example,  pave  750  pre- 
di-<ctoraI  three-year  fellowships  in  1967  but 
will  give  only  7.5  this  year.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  slashed  their  fellowship  funds 
for  next  fall,  too. 

.lust  how  hard  evaduat,e  schools  will  be 
hit  by  the  Federal  cu-.backs  remains  to  be 
seen  If  the  draft  cuts  into  graduate  school 
enrollment  as  deeply  as  <  xpected,  some  finan- 
cial aid  officers  dourly  predict  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  lellowshlps  to  go  around. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  new  emphasis  on 
.-upport  of  pre-doctoral  studies  will  help  some 
graduate  .schools  Last  year  10  universities— 
C.ilifornla.  Chicago  Michigan.  Pennsylvania, 
Wi.sconsln.  Cornell.  Harvard,  Princeton.  Stan- 
ford and  Yale— received  $176  million  from 
the  foundation  for  support  of  graduate 
foundation  will  provide  L.nother  $23  9  million 
to  other  schools. 


have     been     expec:i-d     ninu-r     the     lU'  um- 
stances  " 

How  manv  deaths  C(juKi  be  .iccepled  .iS 
permissible.  '  under  the  clr.nunsiancis'' " 
The  troops,  when  nnally  tliey  were  called 
got  the  disoriler  under  control  without  fir- 
ing a  shot. 

I  think  the  police  acUd  firmly  here:  I 
think  they  I'Cted  talrly  here;  I  think  they 
did  II  ';oi>d  Job,"  Mr  Clark  said. 

We  .igree  with  that,  lieartlly.  Nowhere  ii;>s 

there  been  any  criticism  of  police    Hut  they 

were    hopelcssiy    out iniinbcred    until.    lin:il- 

'ly.  after  too  many   1  ours  of   iiulfclsion,   the 

tro<ips  were  lircmght  In 

Mr.  Clark  was  asked  v.-he'her  tlie  na- 
tion is  willing  to  accept  unlimited  property 
ciamage  because  ""Ae  don't  want  to  inflict 
any  deaths  upon  the  looters  and  rioters" 
Mr    CI, irk  replied: 

"That  is  not  the  i.-sue.  I  don't  think  we 
suffered  unlimited  pi"operty  damage  here. 
The  iiroperty  damage  here  would  be  a  very 
small  traction  of  the  propertv  d.unage  .it 
WiiLtr,  or  the  property  damiiEe  at  Detroit" 
He  seems  to  argue  that  law  enforcement 
ofticlils  shouldn't  try  to  .-top  a  mob  irom 
burning  down  vour  house  for  fear  of  in- 
juring the  arsonist  But  skip  that  The  rec- 
ord IS  that  people  gel  killixl  in  the  lieat 
of  riot.  The  killing  stops,  or  doesn't  even 
start,  when  authorities  move  .n  firmly  to 
enforce  the  law. 

■Restraint"  merely  h;is  encouras'ed  the 
rlot,s  to  spread,  making  big  ones  out  of  little 
one.s.  This  restraint  apparently  is  prompl-ed 
m  recognition  of  injustice  and  out  of  con- 
cern for  public  sentiment  In  the  Negro  com- 
munltv. 

'mink  that  ore  over.  The  slum  clwelliTs 
are  the  first  and  principal  victims  of  these 
dLsorders.  Thou-sands  of  them  are  being  led 
and  clothed  today  at  relief  centers 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  assume  these 
poor  people  wanted  their  homes  and  .small 
poss'essions  burned,  their  sources  of  food  de- 
stroyed, their  Jobs  .sent  up  in  .smoke?  What 
little  they  had  was  lost  because  the  authori- 
ties failed  to  protect  them,  thus  piling  ne- 
glect on  top  of  injustice 

Attorney  General  Clark  replies  to  all  the 
qiu'ttlons  s.ive./  the  main  one: 

Wh.y  was  the  looting  and  burning  per- 
mitted to  spread,  piactionlly  without 
hindrance.  lor  nearly  'J4  hours  before  troops 
were   called   in   from    across    the   river"? 

What  have  we  t-'ot  liore'.'  A  Government 
or  :in  alibi  factory',' 


iinci  of  all  kinds  was  incltvd  inlerstat-o 
commerce  and  therefore  {subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation,  Hesponding  to  this  cU-ci- 
.sion.  however,  the  Consre.ss  enacted,  m 
1945.  the  Insurance  Moratorium  Act. 
popularly  known  us  the  McCarraii-Fcr- 
Stu.son  Act.  In  this  .statute,  it  cioclared 
that  the  public  intorcst  was  best  .served 
by  continuing  primary  rfyulatory  le- 
,spon,sibility  !or  \\u-  m.siirance  indu.stry  in 
the  States. 

Today,  more  liian  two  decades  later, 
there  is  incieii.>;inuly  evident  f-U'ave  dis- 
sati.sfaction  with  the  iierfovmance  of  the 
automobile  insui"fiMC('  industry  nr.dcr  the 
.scheme  of  the  McCanan-Feixu.soii  Act, 
Tlio  Recoki)  and  the  national  press  are 
i'ei)lete  with  aecounts  of  the  ills  be.seltuv; 
the  entire  spectrum  of  auUmiobile  in- 
surance, and  I  will  not  lecount  them 
here,  Suiricc  it  to  .say.  the  Invcstitration 
is  loni;  overdue,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  will  approve  the  authorizing 
lef-'islalion  i.t  an  early  date. 


UNANSWERED  RIOT  QUESTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Washinston  Daily  News  has 
today  published  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled Unanswered  Riot  Question."  The 
editorial  asks  some  pointed  questions 
which  need  to  be  answered.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  isrinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unanswered  Riot  Question 

ITicre  has  been  a  variety  of  excuses  for 
failure  to  preserve  order  in  American  cities. 
Those  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  as 
•o  the  riots  in  the  District  are  about  as 
:ame  as  they  come. 

•Look  at  the  deaths."  advised  Mr.  Clark. 
Very   few  deaths  compared   to   what  could 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  EXISTING  COM- 
PENSATION SYSTEM  FOR  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  ACCIDENT  LOSSES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  the  Senates  action 
today  in  unanimously  approvinti  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  129.  This  resolution 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  in  cooix-ration  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  18-month  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  automobile  accident 
compensation  system.  The  study  will 
cover  all  aspects  of  the  present  system  of 
compensating  automobile  accident  vic- 
tims under  the  doctrine  of  fault  liability, 
and  the  methods  and  functions  of  insur- 
ance industiT  operations  under  that  sys- 
tem. Upon  completion  of  the  study  the 
Secretary  is  to  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  a  final  report  outlining  his 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  Sec- 
retarj'  will  also  submit  any  Interim  rec- 
ommendations or  findings  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

In  1944  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  a 
previous  decision  and  ruled  that  insur- 


SENATOR  JAVITS  AND  SENATOR 
YARBOROUGH  TO  REPRP:SENT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  ILO 
CONFERENCE  IN  JUNE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
52d  .session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  will  be  held  this  June  5  to  28 
in  Geneva.  Switzerland, 

Two  of  our  able  and  dlstin-juished  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  New- 
York  1  Mr,  JavitsI  and  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarboroughJ  have  been 
wisely  cho.scn  as  the  Senate's  representa- 
tives to  this  Conference.  I  commend  both 
of  these  wi.se  choices.  However,  the  at- 
tendance of  Senators  Javits  and  Yar- 
liOROUGH  will  unfortunately  serve  to 
hitihten  the  Senate's  contlnulna  failure 
to  act  on  the  two  ILO  conventions  before 
it:  the  Convention  on  Freedom  of  A.s.so- 
ciation  and  the  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor. 

The  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation was  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  of  the  ILO  in  1948  as 
a  direct  re.sult  of  American  initiative  and 
in  response  to  a  supfiestion  by  the  United 
Nations.  President  Truman  submitted 
this  convention  to  the  Senate  in  1949,  but 
no  action  has  been  taken  durina  the 
intervenlni,'  19  years. 

The  Convention  on  Forced  Labor  was 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference oi  the  ILO  in  1957.  again  as  a 
result  of  American  initiative  and  in  lo- 
sponse  to  an  invitation  by  the  United 
Nations,  President  Kennedy  submitted 
this  convention  to  the  Senate  m  196:^  and 
although  hearinps  were  held  on  It  by  the 
Dodd  subcommittee  in  1967.  the  full 
Foreisn  Relations  Committee  failed  to 
take  any  positive  action 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  Senate  s 
failure  to  act  on  these  two  human  riLilils 
conventions,  Tliere  are  just  lame  excu.ses, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  appointment  of 
Senators  Javits  and  Yarborough  to  the 
International  Labor  Conference  will  con- 
stitute a  positive  step  toward  the  long 
overdue  ratification  of  not  only  these  two 
conventions,  but  as  well  the  Conventions 
on  Political  Riehts  of  Women  and 
Genocide. 
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A  KEMORIAL  FOR  DR    KING     DEDI- 
CATION TO  JUSTICE  AND  LIBERTY 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  the 
brutal  murder  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
KinK,  Jr  .  Is  shockins?  to  all  true  Ameri- 
cans— shockinir  because  murder  Is  al- 
ways wronc  before  God  and  man.  and 
shocklnii  because  violence  has  stilted  the 
leading  voice  of  nonviolence  We  have 
lost  the  voice  of  a  good  shepherd. 

Dr  Kir.i;  s  leadership  wajs  a  reason  for 
hope  that  we  could  continue  to  work 
toward  greater  progress  in  the  whole 
field  of  human  rishts  It  wa.s  a  philoso- 
phy of  prof^ress  which  could  continue 
without  viiilenc  and  bloodshed.  The 
violent  death  of  Qr  Kintr  has  dire  im- 
plications for  these  hopes,  for  our 
Nation. 

The  most  flttK'.i-  men;or.al  for  i:>r 
Kini;  would  be  immediate  commitment 
by  a'l  Am.encan.s  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  liberty  for  all  people  Our  commit- 
ment should  be  to  nonviolence  and  to 
rational  aud  huiiiiiie  solutions  to  Liur 
probiem.s  I  repeat  i:i  the  words  of  Dr. 
Kln^:  "T  am  tired  of  violence."  Let  us 
be  tired  of  violence,  let  us  stop  the 
brutdlization  of  life  lei  us  quit  the  things 
we  know  are  wroni.r 

An  old  prayer  used  by  churches  of 
many  denominaUons  on  the  announce- 
ment of  deatii  says.  So  teaci;  as  to  num- 
ber our  days  and  to  apply  our  hearts  to 
*nsdom  ■'  I  believe  the  situation  is  seriojos, 
but  I  refuse  to  believe  it  Is  hopeless  if 
we  truly  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom  I 
call  upon  my  colleai^ues  in  the  Congress. 
I  call  upon  all  responsible  agencies  of 
the  Crovermnent.  I  call  upon  all  Ameri- 
cans to  apply  themselves  to  the  chal- 
lenges at  hand.  I  call  upon  the  Congress 
of  which  I  am  a  part  to  look  at  the  face 
of  poverty,  to  look  at  tiie  lace  of  dis- 
crimination, to  look  at  the  face  of  In- 
josuce — and  act  Ininiediately  to  redre^is 
lliese  evils. 

I  especially  want  to  call  upon  the  young 
people  of  America  to  lead  the  way  in 
creating;  a  new  spirit,  shapiiig  new  at- 
titudes and  construcunt;  new  avenues 
for  a  new  America.  Hopet'oiiy.  the  youtli 
of  .\nierica  wiU  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  peace  in  our  land  just  as 
they  have  so  iealously  worked  for  peace 
In  Souuheast  Asia 

< 


URGENT  SL'PPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1 968 --CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

"^.Mr  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  «HR.  15399'  making  ur- 
c:ent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  tlscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  HoUiC  pro- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFPICFJ?  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.sideration  of 
the  report' 

There  beinR  no  objectmn  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pie.sident.  will 
the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr   HILL   I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIEXD  Mr  President.  I  sut:- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  I  wish  to 
remmd  Senators  of  the  admonition  s^iven 
before  the  vote  on  the  treaty  This  will 
be  a  live  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leai.slative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

I  No    102  Leg  I 

AKott  Omening  Morton 

Rrtker  Hnnspn  Moss 

Bm-tlett  Hums  Mundt 

Ba.  D  Man  Miiskle 

B«'i,rett  Hartke  NeLson 

Bible  Havden  Pell 

Boi{i;s  Hill  Percy 

Brewster  Holland  Prouty 

Broolte  Hollini;s  Proxmlre 

Biirdlc  It  Hriif.lc;i  Randolph 

Bvrd   Vii  Ir.oiiye  ItiiswU 

Byrd.  W    Va         Jiickoon  Scott 

Cannon  Javits  Smitti 

Carlson  Jordan.  N  C  Spailcinaii 

Case  Jordan.  Id&tio     Spent; 

Ciiurch  l-on^;,  Mo.  Stennls 

Clark  LoUK.  La.  Symington 

Coopfr  Mttgniison  T;ilmadKe 

Coltiin  Mansfleld  Thurmond 

Dom.iilrK  MrCovem  TNdliii,'S 

ElU-i.d'.T  Mclntvre  WUiams.  N  J. 

Erv'.n  MetraU  Williams.  Del 

Ponij  Miller  Y.vrborouKh 

Fiilorl^ht  Mondale  Ymint?.  .N   D.ik 

Qrifflii  Moii-'uiit-y  Yi-Hiiit;,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President,  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence contains  total  appropriations  of 
$1,213,980,863.  a  reduction  of  $191,465,000 
from  the  Senate  allowance,  a  reduction 
of  S800  1100  from  the  Hou.se  bill,  and  a 
reduction  of  $2,040,000  from  the  budget 
estimates 

The  bill  contains  two  urgent  items — 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  this — the  first 
for  "unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  employees  and  ex-.servicemen.  " 
and  the  .second  for  yrants  to  States  for 
public  assistance."  For  this  latter  item 
the  Congress  allowed  the  full  budget  es- 
timate. $1,135  million,  and  for  the 
former  item,  amendment  No.  5.  the 
budget  estimate  and  House  allowance 
was  $28,800,000;  the  Senate  allowed  $28 
million,  a  reduction  of  $a00,000.  and  the 
conference  agreement  accepts  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  conference  report  indicates  that 
the  Senate  receded  on  five  of  its  eight 
amendments— Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  7 — the 
House  receded  on  two  amendments — Nos. 
5  and  8 — and  one  amendment  No.  6,  was 
reported  in  disagreement. 

I  should  report  at  the  outset  that  the 
House  conferees  at  the  very  beginmng 
of  discuisions  on  the  disagreeing  voles 
of  the  two  Houses  indicated  that  no  con- 
sideration would  be  given  by  them  to  any 


increase  added  by  the  Senate,  and  none 
was. 

The  conferees  dlscus.sed  amendment 
No.  6  for  "school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas"  for  quite  .some  time,  and 
finally  a  majority  of  the  Senate  confer- 
ees indicated  a  desire  to  sign  the  confer- 
ence reiwrt.  which  contemplated  the 
amendment  being  taken  back  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  House  tt)  move  to 
recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment 
to  allow  $20,810,000.  the  amount  by 
which  the  item  wiis  reduced  last  year  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  90-218 — 
Hou.se  Joint  Re.solution  888 — and  with 
the  funds  to  be  available  only  for  pay- 
ment of  entitlement  of  so-called  a  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  live  and  work  on 
Federal  proix-rty  Some  opposition  was 
encoimtered  in  the  House  with  resi>ect 
to  this  .substitute  amendment,  but  it  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  199  yeas  to  189 
nays 

On  lunendments  Nos.  1  and  2  the  Sen- 
ate receded.  Amendment  No.  1  merely 
inserted  a  title.  Amendment  No.  2  pro- 
ixi.sed  $25  million  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  direct  loan  account.  The 
conferees  recommend  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  release  $25,000,000  from 
the  reserve  fund  of  S300.000.000  estab- 
lished by  section  203' a >  of  Public  Law 
90-218.  House  Joint  Re.solution  888. 

Tliat  was  $300  million  we  held  in  re- 
serve   when    we    pa.ssed    the    resolution 
makini,'   the  reductions  at   the  close  of*' 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

On  amendment  No.  3,  proposing  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  to  the  Forest 
S«^rvice  for  forest  protection  and  utili- 
zation: The  conferees  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  transfer  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  of  the  unoblipated  bal- 
ance remalnlnt;  In  the  In.sect  and  disease 
control  activity  for  this  purpose. 

I  may  say  we  have  the  assurance  that 
this  S500.000  is  available  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  transfer  can  be  made. 

On  amendment  No.  4  the  Senate  pro- 
posed an  appropriation  of  $75  millifn 
for  manpower  development  and  training 
activities.  Department  of  Labor;  and 
on  amendment  No.  7  the  Senate  pro- 
posed an  appropriation  of  $25  million 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Headstart  program.  The  Senate  yielded 
on  txjth  of  these  amendments  inasmuch 
as  it  was  established  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportufflty  has  sufficient 
funds  on  hand  to  do  whatever  plai\ning 
that  may  be  desirable  in  connection  with 
these  prot;rams.  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  House  conferees  again  and  again 
made  clear  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  agree  to  any  amendments  that 
brought  about  any  increase. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  uhat  point? 

Mr  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  not  the  House 
conferees  also  tell  us  that  at  this  ver>- 
time  they  arc  conducting  hearings  on 
an  additiona.  supplemental  bill  and.  that 
tliese  items  were  acted  upon  without 
prejudice  and  could  be  brought  up  at 
that  time  If  the  administration  so 
desired  ? 
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Mr.  HILL.  The  House  conferees  did 
tell  us  that.  They  had  a  supplemental  bill 
before  them  at  that  time,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  and  these  items  could  go  on 
that  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distint;uishcd 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  sup- 
port the  chairman  ol  the  Senate  con- 
ferees the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  approving  the  conference  re- 
ixirt  today.  I  see  no  alternative  but  to 
support  it.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows  that  the  conferees  met  from  time 
to  time  over  a  period  of  a  month  with 
the  House  conftrocs.  The  House  deter- 
mined at  first  to  take  no  part  of  the 
Senate  increase.  Finally  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  .S21  million  for  impacted 
school  areas,  and  very  reluctantly  so. 

I  personally  asked  that  the  distin- 
"Uishcd  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAMTsi  be  named  a  conferee.  He  very 
ably  defended  the  Senate's  position  with 
respect  to  the  $25  million  for  Project 
Headstart  and  S75  million  for  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  type  summer  jobs.  No 
one  could  have  done  a  more  able  job 
than  he  did.  It  was  a  question  of  either 
taking  what  we  f;ot  or  nothing  at  all. 

OEO  does  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  and  has  considerable  trans- 
ferability authority.  The  appropriation 
for  1968  was  $1,773  billion.  That  was 
about  $100  more  than  the  $1,687  billion 
appropriated  the  previous  year,  in  1967. 
There  is  a  10-perccnt  transferability 
provision.  So  they  are  in  a  position  to 
take  care  of  most  of  the  more  urgent 
needs,  at  least,  until  the  next  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  can  take  care  of  their  more  urgent 
needs.  With  the  supplemental  bill  in 
the  House,  they  will  take  care  of  their 
whole  needs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HIT  J,.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  page  2  of  the  re- 
port, I  find,  under  "Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  it  is  stated: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  u  motion  to  concur  with  an  amend- 
•ment  to  provide  $20,810,000.  which  sum  will 
permit  payment  of  98  per  cent  of  entitle- 
ments under  sec.  3(a)  of  Public  Law  874,  as 
amended. 

I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure,  but  it 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  markup  sheet 
we  had  before  us  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  figure  was  $91  million. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  $90,965  million. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  was  not  the  figure 
on  the  sheet.  The  figure  on  the  sheet 
was  $91  million. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  exact  figure  was  $90,965 
million. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  testimony  before  us 
was  that  if  Public  Law  874  were  to  be 
implemented  fully,  it  would  require  all 
of  the  $90,965  million  which  was  men- 
tioned In  the  hearing.  I  find  it  impossible 


to  understand  how  $20,810,000  would  be 
98   percent   of    the   entitlements   under 
Public  Law  874  when  the  testimony  be-, 
fore  us  was  that  it  would  take  almost  $91 
million  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Tlierc  are  .\  children  and 
B  children.  The  A  children  would  be 
taken  care  of  by  98 'j  i^erccnt  of  the  full 
entitlement,  Vvhcreas  the  B  children 
would  receive  80  i)fi-ci.nt  of  the  entitle- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Scnraor  is  .saying 
that  the  $20,800,000  would  take  care  of 
only  the  situation  of  cliildrcn  nctuaily 
residing  on  a  post? 

Mr.  HILL.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So,  if  we  accept  this  re- 
port, we  will  have  left  out  of  the  bill 
hundreds  of  impacted  areas.  ina>bc  thou- 
sands— I  do  not  know  how  many  tlieic 
are — in  the  United  Stales  which  face 
crucial — and  I  mean  crucial — educa- 
tional problems  because  of  the  PreKi- 
dent's  demands  for  2  .\ears.  maybe  3 
years  now,  to  chop  off  the  funds  under 
Public  Law  874. 

If  we  accepted  the  conference  report, 
we  would  leave  out  of  the  bill  entirely 
funds  for  the  cla.ss  B  children,  or  what- 
ever they  are  designated.  We  would  leave 
out  of  the  appropriations  for  Public  Law 
874  all  of  those  who  suffer  severe  prob- 
lems because  of  impaction? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  we  can  {;ct  the 
yeas  and  nays  while^  we  have  enough 
Senators  present? 

Mr.  HILL.  Very  well.  I  yield  ;or  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  is  ihe 
statement  I  made  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  statement  is  correct. 
Those  whose  i^arents  live  and  work  on 
Federal  property  will  get  93 '2  percent. 
Tlie  others  will  receive  80  jiercent. 

I  will  say  this  about  it;  Not  only  h&s 
the  President  reduced  these  fmids.  but 
one  thing  that  has  had  a  psychological 
effect,  if  I  may  be  so  frank,  is  that  when 
we  were  in  conference  the  Senate  had 
passed  legislation  providing  for  a  10-per- 
cent surtax  and  a  $6  billion  reduction  in 
the  budget. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  can  effect  the  $6 
billion  reduction  in  the  budget  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Actually,  it  was  a  $6  billion 
reduction  in  expenditures,  not  the  budg- 
et. We  can  effect  it. 

Last  year,  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  we  were  able  to  effect 
a  $6.2  billion  cut  in  the  President's  budg- 
et. 

What  concerns  me  about  this  is  that 
we  are  asked  to  vote  into  being  all  these 
new  programs,  and  yet  we  are  asked  to 
pauperize  and  skeltonize  the  very  basic 
elements  of  school  assistance  provided 
for  under  Public  Law  874  money,  which 
goes  to  the  blood,  bones,  and  muscles  of 
these  schools. 

One  school  in  Colorado,  which  I  recall 
exactly,  in  the  town  of  Security,  close  to 
Fort  Carson,  near  Colorado  Springs,  a 
town  with  approximately  12.000,  13,000, 
or  14,000  people,  now  has  an  educational 


tax  le\y  in  excess  of  40  mills.  This  is 
based,  roughly,  upon  a  40-perccnt  prop- 
erty valuation  tax.  Most  of  the  people 
who  li\p  there  arc  employed  at  Fort 
Carson. 

But  this  will  not  help  their  .schools  at 
all:  and  if  they  do  not  MCt  their  Public 
Law  874  money,  it  means  that  the  levies 
for  school  purposes  will  have  to  go  up 
to  the  neighborhood  of  71  or  72  mills, 
for  education  alone.  This  amount  goes 
into  the  .support  of  the  .school  system; 
it  is  not  adding  on  some  fancy  program 
thc.t  .■somebody  over  in  HEW  or  over  at 
the  White  Hou^e  or  somewhere  else 
thought  u|j.  It  Koes  to  the  support  of  the 
system  itself. 

I  do  not  :>ee  how  uny  of  us  can  go  back 
to  those  pe^ii;le  and  .say: 

We  h.ive  h.ui  this  lor  15  years.  It  is  built 
'.!.t<j  the  structure  ol  our  educational  system, 
but  we  are  .sorry,  you  will  jLi.st  haye  to  make 
out  Llip  best  you  ciu. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  a  commimit" 
of  modesl-si.^ed  homes  raise  it.s  mill  levy 
fioin  41  or  42  mills  up  to  71  or  72  mills? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator 
that  tlie  conferees  did  their  best  to  set 
this  amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  .ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  they  did. 

Mr.  HILL.  But,  as  the  distingm.'-hed 
Ser.ator  frLun  South  Dakota,  who  wa.s 
one  of  tlic  conferees,  knows,  the  Hour>e 
conferees  .'■imply  took  an  adamant  posi- 
tion that  ti^cy  \>onId  not  agree  to  the 
increase. 

Under  I'.c  second  item  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  the  schools  systems  would 
get  80  lierccni  of  the  entitlement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  v.ii;  tlie 
Senator  >'ield? 

Mr.  Hlli,.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  Iniw 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  there  w.^s  .1. 
deeper  reason  that  ha.s  not  yet  conie  out 
in  the  debate  .suppoiting  the  attitude  of 
tlie  HoiLsc  conferee.';.  The  Senator  -viil 
remember,  '^f  cour.^?.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888.^wiiicn  l)oth  Hou-scs  i)a;-scd 
last  December,  tlie  Senate  by  a  unani- 
moiLs  vote.  One  of  the  provisions  of  that 
resolution  was  that  even  the  $300  mil- 
lion buffer  fund  which  we  gave  the  P;-cs- 
ident  could  not  be  so  used  by  )iim  so  as 
to  exceed  the  original  appropriatio:i  of 
last  year. 

Tlie  House  conferees  very  adamantly 
took  the  position — and.  frankly,  I  could 
undeiTtand  their  ix-sition.  although  I  did 
not  agree  with  it  by  any  means — tlutt 
tliey  would  :iot  depart  from  the  pliilos- 
ophy  of  that  .loint  resolution. 

So.  in  offering  to  jjut  back  the  ai"iii!it 
that  was  iiut  back  for  the  imp.'ctcd 
school  program — and  I  suspect  that  I 
represent  a  State  that  is  adver.«^ely  .ef- 
fected to  about  as  r/reat  a  degree  as  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  by  this  deci- 
sion— all  they  would  restore  was  t'.e 
amoimt  reduced  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  adrninistraticn.  under 
the  provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
888  v.hich  passed  both  Houses  of  C.:::i- 
gress  last  fall. 

That  was  a  rather  consistent  position 
for  them  to  take,  becau.se  they  had 
strongly  stood  behind  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888.  I  might  say  that  most  of  the 
Senate  conferees  in  this  matter  did  the 
same.  I  remind  the  distinguished  Sena- 
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tor  that  he  and  I,  and  evfry  other  Sena- 
tor now  present,  vott-d  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  888  My  recollection  is  that 
more  than  80  Senators  wtie  present 
whet\  we  unanimously  approved  that 
measure  If  the  Senator  will  tto  throuizh 
ttie  figures,  he  will  find  out  how  meticu- 
lously we  stood  by  that  proivDsal 

The  :eal  reason  for  not  go'tig  alone 
with  the  Headstart  items  and  the  item 
fur  tlie  support  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Tralr.iii«  Act  was  that  in 
both  instances  those  amounts  were  not 
only  not  m  the  budRCt,  but  they  were 
above  tlie  amounts  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  C.mgress  last  year  In  other 
words,  they  departed  entirely  fiom  the 
philosophy  of  House  Joint  Hesolulion 
888   There  is  no  tiuestlon  about  it 

We  are  all  m  sympathv  with  that  I 
stilted  in  the  coinnuttee  and  in  the  sub- 
cominittee  as  well,  when  the  Hearistait 
Item  was  under  consideration  that  it  was 
the  Item  which  m  my  State  was  most 
admired  and  had  i;iven  greatest  satis- 
faction That  was  stated  over  and  over 
aKam  by  various  members  uf  the  confer- 
ence committees  from  b<3th  Houses  But 
it  was  felt  that  iniless  we  were  prepared 
to  depart  complett-ly  from  the  philosophy 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  888.  we  could 
not  put  those  two  items  in  the  confer- 
ence report 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  im- 
pacted school  program:  we  included  for 
It  all  that  we  eould.  under  the  philo.sophy 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  888  If  the 
Senator  will  refer  to  the  apprnpnation 
for  the  Farmers  Home  .Administration 
Direct  Loan  Act  as  ro  the  S25  million 
there  we  were  willin«  to  put  that  in  be- 
cause It  could  be  done  under  House  Joint 
Resolution  888  I  .see  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Mr  MuNtJT  I  is  pres- 
ent. He  and  thts  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  had  both  wanted  us  to  add  a 
good  deal  to  tha:  amount  originally,  in 
our  committee  because  it  is  needed  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  with- 
out funds.  Ill  many  States,  to  suppt)rt 
the  spring  planting  etTorts  of  farmers 
who  are  m  the  marginal  classification 

I  believe  we  could  have  put  that  S25 
million  m  Every  Senate  conferee  en- 
deavored to  have  it  put  m  But  the  best 
we  could  get  out  of  it  was  the  provision 
in  the  conference  report  recommending 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  this 
Item  be  paid  out  of  the  $;iOO  million 
reserve  iund  provided  for  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  888 

I  am  able  to  state  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Di^artment  of  Agncultiue  is  carry- 
mg  through  on  this  matter  i  have  not 
had  a  rei>ort  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  unless  it  has  come  today — and 
I  have  not  had  time  to  confer  witl.  the 
Appropriations  Committee  stafi — but  tiie 
Department  of  Agriculture  immediately 
followed  up  our  recommendation  that 
an  efTort  ije  made  to  get  that  325  million 
restored  out  of  the  $300  million  buffer 
fund,  "that  efTort  is  underway,  with  the 
strong  support  of  Che  Department  of 
Agriculture  I  hope  It  will  be  success- 
ful 

But  the  reason  I  am  going  to  this 
length — and  I  ask  the  mdulgence  of  the 
Senato.  from  Alabama 

Mr  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  making  a 
good  speech. 


Mr  HOLLAND  ■  rontlnulni."  Is  that 
there  was  involved  m  all  of  this  matter 
an  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees,  which  I  could  easily  under- 
stand because  I  had  sat  with  them  for 
nearly  2  montlis  last  fall  when  we  were 
trving  to  work  out  the  ronfrrence  report 
on  House  Joint  Re.s(jlutlon  888.  that  the 
philosophy  of  that  report  be  adhered 
to;  that  after  we  had  done  almost  a 
unanimous  job  on  the  t)ther  side  of  the 
Capitol,  and  a  unanimous  job  here,  in  in- 
sisting that  the  administration  live  up  to 
the  philosophy  of  that  report,  it  would 
be  \vr\  unseemly  indeed  if  wc  t)urselves 
departed  from  it  on  the  first  opiiortunlty 
we  had.  the  first  supplemental  bill  that 
was  before  us. 

'  thought  it  appropriate  to  have  this 
explanation  in  the  RrroRo.  because  there 
IS  not  any  doubt  that  this  was  a  com- 
pelling motive  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees,  and  one  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees found  It  very  difficult  to  meet 

We  could  meet  the  impacted-school 
fund  oiUy  by  yielding  and  including  all 
of  what  could  be  iirovlded  under  House 
J  lint  Resolution  888.  That  is  the  whole 
stonv 

Tne  items  that  were  entirely  omitted 
m  the  Senate  could  not  have  been  put 
into  the  bill  under  the  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  888  and  were  not 
in  the  budget  There  was  every  lea^on  in 
the  world  why  the  House  conferees  should 
have  insisted  as  they  did. 

I  may  say  again — and  I  hope,  again. 
that  I  am  not  speaking  too  long — that 
the  House  conferees,  who  were  the  senior 
members  on  the  Committee  on  .Appro- 
priations, told  us,  over  and  over: 

We  ,ire  liolcllng  lie.»rln!?s  now  nn  the  \3st 
supplemental  .ippropn.itlon  bill  We  will  start 
.'le.irlngs  .it  .m  e.irly  date — on  the  .innual 
.ipproprl:itlon  bill  We  are  not  forgetting 
Hbout  these  items  We  .ire  <ia  much  interestetl 
in  them  as  you  .ire  We  are  willing  to  hear 
.ibout  them  .it  fither  lime,  either  on  the  l.ist 
-supplemental  bill  or  on  ttxe  annual  bill  But 
we  ajre  not  willing  to  IncFl^de  them  In  this 
bill  and  be  the  first  ones  to  disregard  our 
own  strong  instructions,  given  to  the  ad- 
ministration, and  which  were  voted  for 
unanimously   by   the  Senate. 

That  is  the  story  in  this  matter.  If  I 
have  stated  It  Incorrectly.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  .Alabama  will  correct  me 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  stated  the  case  e.\actly  correctly.  He 
has  told  the  story  exactly.  The  House 
conferees  wre  adamant  m  their  posi- 
tion. They  had  the  encouragement  that 
the  Senate  had  only  -hortly  before 
passed  a  bill  providlnu  both  for  a  10-per- 
cent surta.\  and  a  $6  billion  reduction  m 
the  1969  budget 

Mr  HOLL.AND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  1  more 
minute'' 

Mr  HILL  I  yiflo. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  States  began  to 
run  out  of  welfare  funds  in  March  I  am 
unable  to  say,  now,  how  many  Stales  have 
exhausted  those  funds  I  heard  not  long 
ago  a  very  large  figure,  but  I  shall  not 
repeat  it  because  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

The  staff  member  handling  the  Item 
has  told  me  that  no  payments  have  been 
made  under  medicaid  since  .April  1  be- 
caiLse  funds  are  not  available  This  punc- 
tuates the  necessity  for  early  action  upon 


the  supplemental  appropriation  confer- 
ence report 

Mr  HILL  For  action  now. 

.Mr  HOLLAND  P'or  action  now.  be- 
cau.se  we  are  delinriuent  in  our  responsi- 
bilities to  many  States  We  arc  delin- 
tiuent  in  our  responsibilities  to  all  of  th'? 
States  that  have  adopted  medicaid,  be- 
cause there  are  no  funds  remaining  to 
pay  them.  Wc  should  act  quickly. 

I  support  entirely  the  aims  of  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  The  con- 
ference report  should  be  agreed  to  with- 
out further  delay  .As  a  nation,  we  are  * 
already  embarras.sed  because  our  obli- 
gations to  many  .States  are  delinquent. 
Those  are  the  obligations  to  old  people, 
for  aid  to  deiw^ndent  children,  to  those 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  medicaid, 
and  also  to  others  who  are  In  the  less 
privileged  groups. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President,  the  House  is 
now  considering  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation   bill 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinauished  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
.AllottI  brought  up  a  very  important 
problem  which  this  conference  commit- 
tee report  does  not  meet.  Tlie  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  the  Senator  from 
.Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI.  fought  a  tough, 
hard  consistent,  and  unyieldlnu  fiizht  for 
the  ix)sltion  of  the  Senate  I  do  not  know 
liow  many  times  we  met  in  conference, 
but  It  was  time  after  time,  and  there  were 
long,  time-consuming  conferences. 

Tlie  Hou.se  conferees  were  adamant  In 
refusing  to  lo  along  with  the  impacted 
area  funds  discussed  by  the  Senator  of 
Colorado  and  which  were  appropriated 
In  the  Senate.  They  said  that  the  House 
Memt)ers  would  support  them  in  their 
position.  .Apparently  their  uuess  was  ac- 
curate, but  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 
They  did  have  a  vote  on  the  House  side. 
There  was  a  margin  of  only  10  votes  by 
which  the  Hou.se  supported  their  action. 

This  leaves  the  problem  unsolved.  We 
were  told  that  there  would  be  another 
supplemental  bill  comms  along  in  about 
3  weeks  I  think  that  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation In  the  areas  affected  should  prob- 
ably beuin  an  educational  campaign  now 
on  the  Members  of  the  other  body,  be- 
cause we  cannot  appropriate  unilaterally 
in  a'bicameral  legislature 

We  held  up  on  the  matter  for  many 
weeks,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
pomted  out.  and  we  did  s:et  the  House 
finally — just  in  the  last  hour  of  the  last 
conference — to  go  along  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  urgent  problem  involvln'-:  the 
milltai-y  ba.ses  and  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions where  they  have  a  i:reat  number  of 
.section  1  funds,  and  to  give  them  98  per- 
cent of  entitlement. 

I  share  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott).  how- 
ever, that  we  have  a  moral  commitment 
to  the  school  districts  in  the  country  to 
give  them  thientltlement  which  is  right- 
fully theirs  for  the  rest  of  the  impacted 
area  program. 

I  am  ulad  that  the  Senate  kept  its 
commitment.  I  am  .sorrj-  that  the  House 
would  not  go  along.  I  think  that  we 
slKiuid   resume  our  efforts  in  the  next 
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conference  If,  by  any  chance,  the  Senate 
Itself  In  Its  good  wisdom  rejects  this  con- 
ference report.  I  shall  vote  to  approve 
the  conference  report  because  this  Is  the 
best  job  we  were  able  to  do  without  hav- 
ing anoUier  vote  In  the  Senate.  However, 
if  the  Senate,  which  Is  the  parent  body— 
because  the  conferees  get  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  Senate — rejects  it,  I  think 
we  should  move  to  add  today  the  full 
entitlement  we  had  so  that  the  whole 
thing  would  go  back  to  conference,  be- 
cause it  certainly  is  not  compatible  with 
sound  govenmient  and  credibility  and 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game. 

Whatever  flaws  there  are  in  the  im- 
pacted areas  legislation  should  be  cor- 
rected legislatively,  but  not  in  the  middle 
of  a  school  year  by  reducing  promised 
appropriations  whereby  we  would  bring 
distress,  disappointment,  disillusionment, 
and  handicap  to  a  great  many  school 
dustricts. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
I  should  like  to  say  also  that  wha-t  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  .said  is  correct 
as  to  why  we  did  not  get  any  new  money 
for  the  $25  million  added  on  the  Senate 
side  concerning  the  FHA  funds.  We  did 
come  up  with  a  clear  mandate,  as  far  as 
Congress  can  mandate  the  administra- 
tion to  take  from  the  $300  million  contin- 
gency fund — of  which  we  have  been  told 
less  than  $40  million  has  been  com- 
mitted— $25  million  and  make  that  im- 
mediately available  to  agriculture.  That 
can  be  done,  and  that  should  be  done. 
And,  hopefully,  it  will  be  done. 

I  am  glad  lo  have  the  Senator  from 
Florida  advise  the  House  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture- — which  had  not 
previously  asked  for  this  money— has 
now  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  request 
it.  I  hope  that  ihe  While  House  will  now 
conform  to  the  mandate  of  the  conferees 
and  Congress  and  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

It  is  far  short  of  what  is  needed.  It  is 
less  than  half  of  wiiat  Is  needed,  but  it 
is  in  conformity  with  the  concepts  estab- 
lished by  House  Joint  Resolution  888. 
It  would  make  it  the  full  amount  appro- 
priated in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  .Mr.  President.  T  con- 
firm what  the  Senator  lioin  South  Da- 
kota has  said.  I  did  report  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  to  the  conferees 
that,  upon  my  inquiry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  I  found  to  my  surprise 
that  they  had  not  asked  that  any  part  of 
the  $300  million  buffer  fund  be  appor- 
tioned to  any  agricultural  objective. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Tliai  made  our  job  more 
difficult  in  conference  because  it  took 
away  an  argument 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  already  .stated 
that  I  am  now  assured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that,  following  up 
the  discussion  with  the  conference  com- 
mittee, they  immediately  submitted  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  a  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  divert  out  of  the  $300  million,  or 
that  part  that  is  undistributed — and  it  is 
by  far  the  major  part — $25  million.  That 
does  not  come  out  of  the  free  funds,  but 
conies  out  of  the  revolving  funds  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

We  have  done  everything  we  could  to 


meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  The 
House  has  finally  gone  along  with  us  in- 
sofar as  It  coif d  without  departing  from 
House  Joint  Resolution  888. 

I  can  sympathize  very  much  with  them 
because  It  happens  that — and  even  more 
so  than  in  the  case  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees— the  same  individuals  sitting  on 
the  conference  committee  were  the  iden- 
tical ones  who  had  participated  in  the 
nearly  2  months  of  conferences  last  fall 
before  House  .Joint  Resolution  888  came 
up. 

Mr.  HILL.  On  amendment  No.  8  for 
•'claims  and  judgments'  the  House 
receded,  approving  the  language  inserted 
by  the  Senate  to  provide  for  use  of  postal 
funds  to  pay  certain  claims. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  not  want  any- 
thing I  have  said  to  be  taken  In  the  con- 
text of  being  critical  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. Having  been  a  membery)f  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  10  years.  I 
can  understand,  as  well  as  anyone,  ex- 
actly the  situation  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees faced.  I  probably  should  make  it 
plain,  particularly  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  that  I  did  not  vote  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  888  because  I  was  absent 
from  the  Senate  on  official  business  at  the 
time  the  matter  was  voted  on.  However,  I 
should  also  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
had  I  been  here,  I  not  only  would  have 
voted  for  the  measure,  but  also  would 
have  supported  it  vigorously. 

I  do  not  want  any  duplicity  of  motive 
on  my  part  to  exhibit  itself  here. 

One  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  v.e 
have  run  into  this  situation  every  year 
for  several  years,  as  it  concerns  Public 
Law  874  funds.  Everyone  says,  'Well,  this 
is  not  exactly  fair.  There  are  areas  in 
particular  places  in  which  schools  aie 
getting  an  unfair  share  of  874  funds.' 

Well,  this  is  the  Senate.  It  goes  into 
the  Record.  It  should  be  .said  at  this 
time,  for  all  time,  that  if  this  law  needs 
amending — and  I  believe  it  does— one 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Senate  should 
be  to  .see  that  .such  hearings  are  held 
and  such  corrective  legislation  intro- 
duced that  we  will  not  be  in  the  position 
of  having  the  administration  and  the 
Members  ci  the  House  say  to  us  repeat- 
edly, in  i.:^gard  to  these  fund.s.  •'.Veil, 
this  is  not  really  a  lair  law.  " 

We  have  done  this  lor  many  year.?. 
We  have  put  this  into  the  law.  It  iias 
been  a  part  of  the  support  of  our  .'chool 
system.  Frunkly,  many  areas  are  in- 
volved, not  only  the  States  ol  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
Senator  from  New  "i'ork.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Senator  from  Texas,  but 
schools  in  essentially  al!  f^ur  States  are 
involved  in  this  matter. 

It  seems  completely  illogical  lo  me — 
this  is  the  iX)int  I  make — that  under 
the  guise  of  the  very  same  corrections 
that  should  be  made  by  the  legislative 
committee,  we  pull  a  major  basis  of  sup- 
port in  impacted  areas  out  from  under 
the  schools  and  really  wreck  them,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  pile 
on  top  of  them  all  sorts  of  special  edu- 
cational programs.  It  will  not  do-  us  any 
good  to  pile  on  special  educational  pro- 
grams if  we  cannot  keep  the  backbone  of 


a  particular  school  operating.  This  is  my 
point. 

This  is  also  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  agriculture. 

I  am  aware  of  this  situation.  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in 
his  amendment  for  $25  million.  It  is  un- 
fortunate— in  fact,  it  is  a  tragedy — that 
this  1  evolving  fund  has  remained  at  $300 
million  all  these  years. 

I  believe  I  know  something  about  this 
act.  because  I  wrote  it.  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  well  remembers;  and  then, 
with  .some  slight  modlflcatlons,  it  was 
pa.ssed  in  1961.  It  has,  however,  been 
amended  since  then. 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land,  with  the  situation  of  tractors  cost- 
ing two  and  three  times  -v^'hat  they  cost 
8  years  ago.  together  with  the  cost 
of  all  other  farm  equipment  and  labor, 
i.  is  no  wonder  that  we  see  the  exodus 
of  i^eople  from  farmlands;  families  go- 
ing into  the  cities;  and  family  farm  life 
being  destroyed  luider  our  ver>'  eyes.  The 
S300  million  revolving  fund  today  is  not 
even  equivalent  to  $150  million  when 
the  act  was  passed,  and  this  is  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  that  exodus. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  these  mat- 
ters. I  repeat  that  I  do  not  want  any- 
thing  I   have   said   construed   as   being 
critical   of   the   chairn^an.   for   whom    I 
have    much   affection,   of-  of   the   other 
members  of  the  committee,  with  whom 
I  work.  I  know  exactly  the  situation  they 
laced  in  the  House  conference.  We  are 
ap;)reciativo  of  their  efforts,  even  though 
in  .-ovoral  i?laces  this  leaves  us  in  a  situa- 
tion which  we  find  almost  intolerable. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.    VARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President. 
will  Ihe  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  lo  express  my  esteem  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  whom  I  cherish 
not  only  as  a  colleague  In  the  Senate,  but 
also  as  a  long-time  personal  friend.  I 
also  wish  lo  express  my  esteem  for  all 
the  Senate  members  of  the  conference 
committee. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  it  would  be  with  great 
reluctance  that  I.  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  would  oppose  a  report  of  our 
committee.  However,  this  is  not  a  report 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee; livls  :s  a  conference  committee  re- 
port 

The  Hou.se  trimmed  this  amount  and 
is  attempting  to  ram  it  down  the  throats 
of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  conferees  tried 
to  pet  some  reason  out  of  the  House 
managers.  When  the  Senate  conferees 
j'ailed,  they  brought  the  measure  back. 
I  believe  we  should  send  It  back,  not  be- 
cause of  lack  of  appreciation  of  our  Sen- 
ate colleagues,  but  to  let  the  House  know 
that  we  mean  business. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr  HILL.  I  may  .say  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees on  this  bill,  is  from  the  .great 
St-ate  of  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  He  is  a  friend  of 
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mine.  And  I  compliment  this  great  Ala- 
bamian  for  standing  fast  for  school  aid 
and  the  other  items  in  the  bill  I  can  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  does  not 
agree  with  the  Representative  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  on  this  matter. 
I  iiave  great  esteem  for  the  Honorable 
George  Mahon.  but  we  do  not  see  eye  to 
eye  on  tills  particular  matter. 

Mr.  HILL  I  yield  the  tl.»r  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas, 

Mr.  YARBOROUCIH  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr  President,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  since  a  tjeneral  resolution  was 
pa,s,sed  pii)vidlng  for  Federal  cuts.  It  is_ 
impractical  and  not  fea-slble  and  not  in 
kifping  with  that  rfs.ilution  for  us  to 
add  this  impacted  aid  money. 

Wh.iit  has  been  .>tatfd  \iere  ignores  a 
rule  of  law  and  ignores  a -rule  of  legis- 
latioiv  If  yuu  have  a  general  law  and 
then  pass  a.  ;>;)eciflc  or  special  law.  the 
special  law  controls  in  the  field  to  which 
It  .ip.nhes  The  argument  that  a  general 
law  takes  priority  over  a  special  law.  t-o 
dij  a  s()ec:al  job.  is  eironeous. 

In  adding  this  impacted  aid  money,  it 
is  not  new  m.jney  Tliis  is  not  a  new- 
appropriation.  The  law  provided  for  this 
money,  and  it  was  cut  back.  As  was 
stated  in  the  committee,  if  there  is  any 
way  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  make  a  conunitment  under  its  laws, 
and  by  whicii  Tt  can  be  bound  by  that 
commitment,  it  is  under  thr  impacted 
aid  laws.  The  commitment  'vas  made. 
The  scho.il  districts  made  up  their 
budget^>  fur  the  year 

I  believe  tJie  school  laws  n  my  State 
are  similar  to  Chose  m  other  States.  In 
my  State,  the  school  laws  provide  that 
a  school  district  cannot  now  raise  the 
tax  to  make  up  the  money  that  lias  been 
cut  out.  That  would  be  a  retroactive  tax. 
The  school  district  can  only  raise  its 
taxes  n.  futuro. 

Furthermore,  we  iiave  a  law  that  if  a 
school  district  runs  out  of  money,  it  can- 
not use  deficit  rinancing  When  this  Fed- 
eral money  is  gone,  it  means  that  the 
school  districts  must  le.ssen  their  efforts 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  They  can 
put  60  pupils  m  a  room,  instead  of  30, 
and  let  one  teacher  t;o.  They  can  elimi- 
nate some  courses.  It  means  they  must 
cut  out  part  of  what  they  are  doing,  be- 
cause they  cannot  raise  taxes  and  they 
cannot  use  deficit  tlkiancina.  That  is  the 
situation  :n  my  State  and  in  many  other 
States. 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  yield 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  I  share 
the  co^iceni  ••xpre.s.^ed  by  the  S^-nator 
from  Texas  and  other  Senators  about 
the  impact  tliat  this  cutback  m  Public 
Law  874  funds  will  have 

.At  Uie  .^ame  lime,  I  ai;ree  ^ith  those 
who  spoke  on  this  subject  earlier.  I  have 
every  faitii  that  the  Senate  conferees  did 
everything  tiiey  could  to  maintain  the 
pasition  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter. 
.•\fter  all,  the  St-nate  added,  with  no 
u'reat  opposition,  $90  niillion-plus  to 
make  possible  the  full  cntitkment  After 
ttie  1968  appropriation  was  pa.sse<l.  Con- 
gress   liberalized    tliis    iegislauon;    and. 


truthfully,  we  would  have  required  $486 
millii>n  Willi  respect  to  lull  entitlement. 

Tlie  way  the  matter  has  come  from 
conference,  the  class  A  pupils  are  taken 
care  of  adequately,  in  the  main 

I  believe  that  98  [jercent  of  the  entitle- 
ment Jor  that  cl.i.vs  is  met  However,  for 
the  class  B.  there  will  be  only  an  80-per- 
cent payment  I  l.)elieve  the  Senator  from 
Texas  made  the  vital  iHiint  in  that  re- 
gard The  fact  is  that  these  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  school  bodies  .^lmply  do 
not  have  the  means  now  at  this  late 
date  to  get  the  money  from  any  other 
source.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere  to  ihe  etTect  that  there  was 
adequate  warning  served  on  the  school 
authorities  prior  to  the  opening  of  school 
last  year,  the  fact  is  that  it  was  not  until 
January  31.  1968,  that  the  Office  o:  Edu- 
cation notified  .school  districts  that  they 
would  receive  oi^ly  80  percent  of  the  en- 
titlement. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  create  a  chaotic 
situation  unless  we  get  lull  entitlement. 
Had  this  action  been  taken  earlier,  in 
June  (jr  July  of  last  year,  the  situation 
might  have  been  different  However,  that 
was  not  the  fact  and  we  have  left  these 
-school  districts  and  .-ichtwl  bodies  m  a 
dreadfully  unexpected  situation  finan- 
cially I  think  we  do  ha\e  the  duty  of  ap- 
propriating the  funds  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements in  the  law. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator iroin  .Alaska 

While  I  am  greatly  disappointed  with 
some  of  the  provisions  that  are  contained 
in  the  conierence  'eport  to  H  R.  15399. 
the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
of  1968.  I  am  particularly  distressed  that 
the  Senate  conferees  failed  to  hold  firm 
on  amendment  No  6.  the  provision  re- 
storing $91  million  tjD  llie  entitlements 
of  local  .sciiool  districts  qualifying  for 
impacted  aid  under  Public  Law  874 

The.se  are  llie  school  districts  acro.ss 
America  that  are  asked  to  i>rovide  free, 
public  education  to  the  children  of  par- 
ents who  live  or  work  on  a  nearby  in- 
stallation of  the  Federal  Government — 
m  most  cases,  this  installation  is  a  mili- 
tary basc.^nder  Public  Law  874,  passed 
in  1950.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  pledged  national  aid  to  these  local 
school  districts  that  are  lederally  at- 
fected.  There  is  no  clearer  statement  of 
the  congressional  commitment  to  these 
districts  than  the  one  statfd  in  title  I. 
section  1  of  Public  Law  874: 

Section  1  In  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  States  for  the  impact 
which  certnln  Federal  .ictivitles  liave  on  the 
I'jcal  educational  iigencies  m  the  areas  in 
which  such  activities  are  earned  on,  the 
Congress  hereby  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  financial  .as- 
sistance I  as  set  forth  In  the  following  sec- 
tion of  this  tltlei  for  those  local  educational 
■igencles  upon  which  the  United  States  has 
placed  tinanclai  burdens  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that — 

il)  the  revenues  available  to  such  agen- 
cies fronri  local  sources  have  been  reduced 
iis  the  result  of  the  acquisition  nf  real  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States;  nr 

(2)  such  agencies  .>rovlde  education  for 
children  residing  on  Federal  propt-Tty,   or 

iJ»  such  agencies  provide  education  tor 
children  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Fed- 
eral properly;  or 


(4  I  there  has  been  a  sudden  and  substan- 
tial Increase  In  school  attendance  as  the 
result  I't  Federal  activities 

Mr  President,  subsection  i4)  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  my  State  because  of  the  steady 
buildup  in  Vietnam,  which  has  placed  a 
wreat  and  heavy  burden  upon  the  school 
districts,  which  are  asked  to  provide  free 
education  to  the  children  of  these  mili- 
tarv  families. 

.Mr  President,  it  saddens  me  to  think 
that  Congress,  for  the  first  time  in  18 
years,  is  failing  to  fulfill  its  commitment 
to  the  education  of  these  children.  ?'ed- 
erally  alfectid  school  districts  across  the 
Nation  expected  and  budgeted  for  a  1968 
f  ntitlenient  of  $486  miilion.  Cuiiiirei^s  cut 
!ha'  r.uur.^  to  $416  million,  and  then  the 
Uuri  au  of  the  Budget  made  available  for 
allotir.ent  only  S395  million.  In  all.  the 
children  wlio  benefit  under  Public  Law 
874  were  compromised  to  the  tune  of  S91 
nullion— a  cut  of  18  8  percent. 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee  ar.d 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  fought  to  re- 
store this  cut.  I  supported  in  word  and 
deed  the  measure  uitroduccd  by  the  dis- 
tineuished  Senator  from  Arkansas  !  Mr. 
FrLBRiGHT ;  to  fund  Public  Law  874  up  to 
Its  lull  entitlement  of  ,5486  million.  The 
Si  nate.  wisely  in  my  opinion,  restored 
this  money. 

Now.  however,  the  conference  commit- 
tee reports  a  compromise  on  the  Senate 
action  that  reduces  the  S91  million  to 
-20.810.000  and  limits  even  that  .slim 
amount  to  those  children  of  families  ac- 
tually living  and  working  on  Indian 
lands  (jr  military  reservations. 

Mr  President,  this  will  nat  do  Under 
their  original  entitlements,  school  dis- 
tricts in  Texas  were  to  receive  $26,066,- 
402  With  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee.  Texas  will  be  cut  back  to 
$21.954,631^over  a  S4  million  reduction 

I  have  received  teleerams  from  educa- 
tors in  Texas  who  state  tiie  need  for  full 
funding  of  Public  Law  874  As  an  indica- 
tion of  tiie  concern  that  this  cutback  on 
our  educational  commitment  has  aroused 
In  my  State,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thai  telegrams  to  me  from  Mr  L  P  Slur- 
u-eon.  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation; Mr,  W.  C  Woolridge,  superln- 
I.  ndrn'  of  th'-  De  Kalb.  Tex  .  Independ- 
ent School  District:  Mr.  E.  J  Wranosky. 
supent'.tendent  of  the  Flour  Bluff.  Tex  . 
Independent  Sciiool  District?  Mr.  J. 
Weldon  Bennett,  of  the  Friendship  In- 
dependent Schot)l  District  in  Wolfforth, 
Tex  .  and  Mr  Morris  S  Jennings,  super- 
intendent of  the  Poleet.  Tex  .  Independ- 
ent School  District,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Tydincs  in  the  chain.  Witliout  objec- 
tion. It  IS  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1  ■ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  in  good  faitii  to  the  people  whom 
I  represent  support  a  mea-sure  that 
economizes  to  this  great  extent  on  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  par- 
ticularly those  for  whom  we  have  a 
special  responsibility  because  their  par- 
ents are  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  conditions  written  into 
the  law  in  1950  They  deserve  more — in- 
deed, they  must  iiave  more,  if  their  edu- 
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cational    programs    are    to    meet    even 
minimal  standards. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
conference  report,  and  I  urge  all  my 
CL>lieagucs  to  do  likewise,  so  that  we  may 
have  another  conference  and  stand  firm 
for  the  lull  S91  million  lor  aid  to  these 
.schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  .-liall  do  that  with 
^■reat  reluctance  because  of  my  high 
esteem  for  members  who  .-erve  on  the 
conference  committee,  but  we  must 
demonstrate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent :-.t:vcs  that  we  mean  business. 

Mr.  President,  still  oilier  provisions 
in  mis  conference  report  disappoint  me. 
Along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  iirovide  S150  million 
lor  badly  needed  .'aimmcr  pivitrams  in 
the  nreat  urban  centers  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  everybody  m  the  Nation  is 
vaKing  up  t.5  the  laci  thiil  tf.e  kinds  arc 
needed  now. 

In  the  Appropnativ)ns  Committee  I 
: ought  to  obtain  this  lull  amount,  but  the 
committee  reported  the  ies.-;er  sum  of  $75 
million  to  .supplement  Neie.hborhood 
Youth  Corps  type  inci:iams.  Though  I 
in-efened  the  lari;er  and  broader  figure. 
$75  miiUon  can  pru\ide  a  significant 
boost,  materially  and  spiritually,  to  those 
trai.»pcd  in  the  stifling  t:hcttos  of  Amer- 
ica. 1  was  i)leascd  that  the  Senate  saw  fit 
10  approve  at  least  the  SIj  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appiopriations 
Committee. 

Similarly.  I  supported  the  floor  amend- 
ment olfered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Penn.=ylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  I  to 
provide  S25  million  to  supplement  the 
ongoing  Headstart  program.  Surely, 
none  of  our  efforts  to  lift  people  from 
the  mi-sery  and  degradation  of  poverty 
have  been  more,  successful  or  are  more 
worthy  of  our  continuing  support  than 
is  the  Headstart  program.  This  educa- 
tional elfort  for  the  children  of  poverty 
has  produced  remarkable  rewards  all 
acicss  our  land,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
.support  and  vote  tor  Senator  Clark's 
successlul  amendment 

In  conference,  however,  the  $75  million 
for  .summer  jobs,  and  the  $25  million  for 
Headstart,  were  eliminated.  I  feel  that 
this  cutback  is  unwi.se.  and  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  vote  for  a  conierence  report  that 
mmres  to  this  extent  our  commitment  to 
alleviate  poverty. 

Accordingly,  I  join  ihe  bipartisan 
etforl  of  Senator  Clark.  Senator  Javits, 
and  the  many  other  Senators  who  are 
urging  that  this  report  be  rejected,  so 
another  conference  committee  can  be 
appointed  with  instructions  to  hold  firm 
for  these  badly  needed  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
iidence  in  Senators  who  were  members 
of  the  committee-on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 
I  hope  our  vote  will  be  on  the  need  for 
this  money,  not  a  vote  of  our  esteem  for 
the  conference  committee,  for  which  I 
have  the  highest  esteem.  There  is  no  one 
I  know  of  anywhere  for  whom  I  have 
more  esteem  than  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Hill  1 .  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  fairer  chairman. 
This  is  not  a  personal  thing.  We  are  not 
■.oting  on  esteem  for  these  gentlemen.  It 


could  not  be  higher.  I  want  every  Member 
to  know  that  my  vote  is  not  a  vote  to  re- 
pudiate them.  I  will  be  voting  to  eel  im- 
pacted aid.  smnmer  jobs,  and  Headstart 
programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  rejecting  this  conference  report, 
.so  we  again  can  go  to  conierence  and 
stand  firm  lor  whra  the  Seiiiue  already 
has  .'-0  wi.'-'ly  iirovided. 

FxuiDn  1 
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March   M.   I'JGH 

.SciKiljr  R.VLPil   V.'.   V,\".BOi.Ol  GII. 

Senate  once  BuiUling. 
Wu'ihuigtnn.'D.C: 

Will  .'ppreciale  your  conl.icting  Sen:  to 
House  conferees  working  on  IIR  l.'33'J9  imd 
iinring  retention  of  'Jl  million  ciollars  in 
,  ddilional  lunds  lor  <chool  dislricls  openil- 
iiig  \nicier  Public  Law  874.  Lo.-s  fi  mcsc 
funds  win  r.enously  curtail  adciilional  cdu- 
,  itioiu;!   upporr'ni'.Ks  ol   many  'l'exa.s   clill- 

drcti. 

L.  I'.  Sturgeon. 
Tt'.ra.s  Slate   Tcacliirs  Associat.oii 

Dt;  K.^LE.  Tex., 
March    i'G.   I'JSS 
:-(.   Kit'ir   R.M.PH    V.»iUi"R'-ir(  II. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Wa'^hington.  DC. 

I  ;,m  advised  ihut  Houm"  (.omiTces  ;idi\- 
iiiantly  opposed  to  91  nullion  dollars  PL874 
(icrfciency  appropriation  in  liR  15J99.  rte- 
quest  you  encourage  Senator  Hill  to  hold 
Senate'lunds  otherwise  vote  i^g.uiut  (onfcr- 
cnci^  report  when  submitted. 

W.    C.    WOOLDRIUGE. 

Shprriutentlent.  De  Kalb  Sciiooh 

CoRpes  CiiRisTi.  Tex  , 

.MareU    27.    I'JGfi 
Senator  R.^LPH  YARBOKOcciii. 
Senate   Office  BuUduig. 
Wa.'^Uiiigton.  DC: 

Thanic  you  lor  >our  support  ot  the  91.- 
000.000.00  Impact  money  added  to  the  recent 
appropriation  bill.  It  is  desperately  needed 
to  linance  schools  this  year  more  than  ever 
before.  If  there  Is  any  way  jjosfeitale  to  hold 
this  91.000.000  I  am  sure  you  will  maneuver 
this  to  secure  favorable  action  on  this  bill 
and  support  Senator  Lister  Hill  in  liandling 
legislation  in  such  manner  that  this  will  be 
in  the  appropriation  bill. 

E.J.  Wranosky.  Sr  . 
Superintendent.     Flour     Bluff,     Indiana 
Sriiool   Dnlrut. 

I.t  BBocK,   Tex  . 
Maie'it    27.    1698 
Hoii.  Ralph   Y.'^RBor.oeiii, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  .support  oi  Impact 
legislation  please  encourage  Senator  Hill  to 
hold  Senate  funds  or  otherwise  vote  against 
conference  report  when  submitted  encour- 
age House  conferees  to  favor  the  91  million 
impact  money  added  by  the  Senate. 

J.  Weldon  Bennett, 
Friendship   School.    Wolfforth.    Tex.. 
Lubbock  County. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. 

March  28.  1968 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarboroogh, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Sorry  to  learn  Hotise  conferees  opposed 
to  Senate  bill  aid  to  Impact  schools  in 
amount  of  91  million  dollars.  Please  en- 
courage Senator  Hill  to  hold  line  on  these 
funds.  Otherwise  please  vote  against  confer- 
ence report.  This  Is  most  serious.  Thanks  for 
your  hard  work. 

Morris  S.  Jennings, 
Superintendent,      Poteet      Independent 
School  District.  Poteet.  Tex. 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  I  ;im 
reluctant  to  vote  jjgainsl  the  conference 
icport.  I  am  aware  ot  the  fine  eflorl:? 
made  by  Ihe  Seiial-e  conlerees  and  oi  the 
l,i.)blem.s  ti.ey  laced.  1  Icel.  however,  I!. at 
I  nuui  vole  ngamst  the  report.  Other 
than  cahiornia.  the  State  of  Virsnnia  is 
more  n fleeted  by  tiie  eut  in  impacted 
area  lunds  than  any  otlier  State  in  Iho 
Lfnion. 

There  are  .several  .chool  divisions  in 
Virf  iiiia  wiiieh  last  year  adopted  budget,; 
dependent  on  t'lc  funds.  Traditionally, 
these  districts  have  Been  able  to  depei"i 
on  leceiving  tlreir  entitlement.  I  thcre- 
;ore  believe  tiial  the  ledcral  Guvern- 
inent  has  a  eommilineut  to  jn-ovide  those 
funds.  There  will  be  no  earlier  oppo''- 
liinilv  to  honoi  ■.lis  commitment  tlmn  by 
votmg  to  reject  iho  Senate  eonferenee 
icport. 

I  al:o  believe  the  Senate  should  be 
mindful  of  the  lact  that  the  Hou.se  tool: 
'i  vole  on  impacted  areas  funds  separate- 
ly from  the  vole  on  the  conierence  -e- 
))ort  Itself.  The  House  vote  to  pro\  ide 
the  lull  $91  million  needed  lor  100  pei  - 
cent  entitlement  tailed  by  only  10  voir.--. 
v.ith  a  r.umtaer  ol  absentees. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'rk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  iirinied  in  the  Uecoiid 
tcle'-'rams  received  from  Bernard  F. 
Hilenbrand.  executive  director.  National 
Association  of  Counties,  and  several 
school  superintendents  throughout  Vir- 
!!inia.  altestint'  to  the  fact  that  the  fund- 
ing of  their  school  districts  will  be 
.severely  imjjaired  if  Federal  funds  are 
not  restored. 

There  beimi  no  objeciion.  the  lele- 
prams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  llic 
Recor-i,  as  follows: 

WASin.NGTON.  D.C.. 

Ap'il  5.  I'JCS. 
.sen;it.'<r  VVilli.--.m   .'-pong. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
W'a^hinglon.  D.C.: 

Impacted  area  counties  and  school  districts 
l-.avc  bucigeied  in  i.nli'-iiJation  ol  Federal  edu- 
cation comaiitmeiits  and  will  be  Feverely  al- 
lected  If  full  $90  million  added  by  .Senate  i.s 
not  retained.  Token   amount  ol   $20  million 
offered  by  House  does  not  assist  all  count;e.s 
and   fJi.'-i.'-Kns   wno   have   counted   on  PL^Hli. 
Bernard  F.  Hti.endr.^nd. 
Exceutne   Director.   National   .4,^--ocia- 
tion    'if   Comities. 

V^1^.T^•x..  Vs.. 

April  5.1368. 

KenatDr  William  .'^pong. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C  : 

Urge  support  ot  .Senate  roc  >nuiu>nuat.ion  of 
ninety  million  ciollars  impacted  area  ajipro- 
priation. 

E.  C.  Fn  .NDERHUPK. 
Superintendent    Fairfax  County  Pub- 
lic schools.  Fairfax,  Va. 

PCJRT.SMOUTH.     \'A., 

.4pri;   :'/.    I'.mS. 
.Senator  Willlmvi  B.  Spong.  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.-<hington.   DC  : 
'       We  have  noted  with  deep  concern  'he  ac- 
tion on  supplementary  impact  funds,  Public 
Law  874,  recommended   by   conferees  •>!    the 
House  and  Senate  and  concurred  in   In-   the 
House.  Such  a  reduction  in  these  lunds  for 
fiscal    year    1968    will    seriously    impede    the 
ojjeration  of  the  Portsmouth  public  schools 
for   the  school   year   1967-68.  since  the  cxii- 
rent  budgets  of  the  ciLy  and  the  school  board 
include  these  funds  for  the  full  operation  of 
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the  Portsmouth  public  schoo'^  It  Is  urttent 
repeat  ureient.  that  impact  funds  be  restored 
to   :he  full   imouut  for   the   flscal   year    1968 

M     F    Al  FfiRD 

■■     Superintendent  of  Schools    Portsmcmth. 
Va. 


April  10,  1068 


I  NoRroLK,  Va  . 

April  i,  1968. 
Senator  William  B  Sponc, 
U  S  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Hestiectfnllv  ttT«?e  you  to  stand  fa«t  In  vour 
oppfMitlan  to  prop(«ed  House  cut  in  874 
lunda  As  you  know  loas  Qf  this  .intlclpaled 
revenue  ..-ouid  impair  educaUonal  programs 
In  axetts  itTeced 

E  E  Brickill. 
Division   Supermtendfnt.    Virijtnta 
Beach.  Public  Schools 

Arlington    Va 

April  5.   1968. 
Senator  Wili  mm  B   Swjng. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washl^ngton,   DC 

The  Arlington  County  public  schools  re- 
spectfully urge  that  you  exert  every  effort  to 
restore  full  Public  Liw  874  funds  In  order 
that  riiere  be  no  reduction  in  the  program 
of  education  offered  the  children  of  .\rllni?- 
ton  County  Ui  these  critical  times  when  edu- 
cation IS  uf  paramount  importance.  These 
funds  are  part  of  the  anticipated  revenue 
for  the  current  year  and  any  reduction  will 
have  a  serious  ,ind  Immediate  effect  on  our 
programs  this  year. 

Ray  E    Rem. 
I  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

I  NoRTOLx..  Va.. 

April  6.   1968. 
Senator  Willlam  B.  Spong,  Jr  . 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,   D  C 

Strongly  urge  support  of  Senate  version  <if 
Impacted  area  funds.  Any  cut  In  funds  this 
late  will  cause  budget  dettcit  which  cannot 
be  replaced.  Instructional  program  Tor  chil- 
dren jr  members  of  Armed  Forces  would 
necessarily  suffer. 

E   L.  Lambektk, 
Superintendent  of  Norfolk  City  Schools. 

I  Chesapeake.  Va.. 

April  5.  10S8. 
Senator  Wiiliam  B   3ponc 
U  S    Senate. 
Wiu:htng;on.  D  C 

Our  superintendent,  Mr  Chittum.  left  for 
Russia  this  am.  I  talked  to  him  brietlv  about 
the  situation  on  Public  Law  874.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  our  school  operating  budget 
w.is  predicated  on  receiving  full  entitlement. 
Any  proration  will  seriously  hamper  our 
.  operation  and  directly  affect  quality  educa- 
tion. Please  do  \ihat  \cu  can  to  alleviate  a 
serious  situation. 

D  C  Eley. 
Assistant    Superintendent  and   Clerk   of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  momerv 
tarily.  I  .shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  not  with  the  idea  of  making  it 
live,  but  only  to  notify  Members  with 
respect  to  a  discussion  and  laying  out  of 
our  complete  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence .-epurt  in  all  its  aspects,  so  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  come  into  the 
Chamber,  listen,  and  participate. 

I  therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
ciuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will    call    the    rolj. 

Thf  bill  cltTk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr     JAVITS     Mr     President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  to  outlme. 
for  the  information  of  liie  Senate,  exact- 
ly what  those  of  u.s  who  are  opposed  to 
the  conference  reix)rt  propose  to  do.  I 
wish  Jirst  to  state  that  we  .sliall  se<k  re- 
jection of  the  report,  which  is  prelimi- 
nary step  to  iny  instructions  to  the  con- 
ferees. If  the  report  is  rejected,  then  we 
would  ho{>e  to  move  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees not  only  to  insist  on  the  Senate 
amendments,  but  also,  spfcifically.  to 
insist  upon  the  three  Senate  itVms: 
590.9,50,000  for  school  assistance  in 
federally  impacted  areas  under  Public 
Law  875.  S2f.  million  for  the  Headstart 
prot;ram  in  addition  to  the  existing  pro- 
t;ram.  and  $75  million  for  summer  jobs- 
all  of  these  items  liaving  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  rejected  in  conference. 

Before  we  come  to  that  point,  of  course, 
It  IS  neces.sar\-  to  have  a  vote  to  reject 
the  report   I  deeply  believe  that  it  .should 
be  rejected    As  one  of  the  conferees,  I 
did  not  .sign  the  report  for  that  reason. 
First,  let  u-s  .state  that,  under  Uie  nor- 
mal rules  of  seniority.  I  would  not  have 
bt-en  a  conferee,   bec4iu.se  I   lun   a  very 
junior    member    of    the    Appropriations 
Committee  It  was  done  only  bocau.se  the 
Senator     from     North      Dakota      !Mr. 
.    Young  I  felt  it  was  fair  to  have   me  be  a 
conferee,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  iiLsertmg  an  iU'm  of  $75  mil- 
lion for  jobs,  pursuant  to  an  amendment 
jointly    ottered    by    liie    Senator    from 
Texa.s    'Mr.    YARBORoycHi    and    rnvself 
and    which    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  BvrdI  .so  gra- 
ciously i)ermitted 

It  was  expected,  when  I  was  made  a 
conferee,  that  I  would  fight  for  the  p.'-o- 
grams  Indeed,  I  did,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Yoitng  I  .so  graciously 
said.  It  was  iUso  expected  that  I  would 
continue  to  fight,  which  I  am  continuing 
to  do  So  I  hoiK-  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  I  will  not  feel  I  pre- 
sume on  his  generous  action,  which  I  do 
not.  I  was  put  on  tiie  conference  to  do 
this.  In  view  of  the  failure  to  achieve 
any  of  the  objectives  for  which  I  was  put 
on  the  conference,  it  is  only  natural  that 
I  should  carry  the  buiden  of  this  opposi- 
tion. ^ 

One  basic  argument  is  made  which 
seeks  to  convince  the  Senate  it  ought  to 
approve  the  report.  It  is  that  we  did  the 
best  we  could  The  House  was  adamant. 
Therefore,  it  was  nece.ssar>-  for  the  man- 
agers on  the  pait  of  the  Senate  to  sign 
the  report,  as  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  this  appropriation,  and  rhey  had 
to  yield  on  this  point  with  the  .statement 
that  these  items  are  [>a.ssed  over  "with- 
out i)rejudice,-  and  that  tiiere  is  another 
supplemental  bill  coming  along,  in 
which  the  matter  will  have  another 
chance 

The  difTiculty  with  that  argument  is 
that  it  takes  two  to  be  adamant,  :ind  wc 
had  only  one  in  that  instance,  to  wit,  the 
other  body.  Tlic  chairman  of  tlie  con- 
ferees on  the  other  side  just  .sat  tisht. 
Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  move  him  at 
all    He  would  do  absolutely  nothing 

He  said.  "This  urgent  appropriation  is 
needed,  and  unless  you  tome  to  our  terms. 


the  United  States,  and  those  affected,  wlU 
not  have  the  money." 

It  seemed  to  me  the  Senate  has  been 
rilayed  with  that  way  a  long  time,  and  I 
feJt  It  was  lilgh  time  that  two  could  play 
the  .same  game,  and  that  It  was  just  as 
necessary  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  it  was  to  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
appropriations  which  are  unmediately 
required  should  be  made  availably.  There- 
fore, if  they  wanted  to  be  adamdnt.  espe- 
cially since  there  was  no  attempt  to  un- 
derstand our  position  and  our  feeling  in 
these  matters,  then  I  felt  we  sliould  have 
been  adamant. 

Now  let  me  address  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  prejudice.  The  largest  item  in  this 
report  is  $1,135  billion  in  grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance.  The  Senate  should 
understand  the  facts  in  that  matter.  The 
only  time  for  which  we  could  be  delin- 
quent in  respect  to  APT)C  pavments 
would  be  the  last  2  weeks  In  March,  be- 
cause once  the  1st  of  April  comes  around. 
it  IS  possible  to  make  payments  to  the 
States  based  upon  future  appropriations. 
That  IS  the  law.  They  can  do  that. 

One  other  thing  that  suffers  momen- 
tarily IS  the  Item  with  reference  to  Fed- 
eral employees  and  veterans'  compen- 
sation, for  wWch  I  understand  payments 
can  be  made  after  Apnl  1.  again  through 
this  method  of  using  future  appropria- 
tions. 

Tile  other  argument  which  is  made — 
to  which  I  address  myself  at  once— is  that 
there  is  another  supplemental  bill  coming 
along,  and  that  these  items  have  been 
demed  without  prejudice  and  we  will  have 
another  look  at  them  in  the  other  sup- 
plemental bill. 

The  answer  to  that  argument  Is  that 
here  is  real  prejudice.  Tliat  other  sup- 
plemental bill  carmot  ixs.ssibly  be  passed 
until  the  end  of  May.  if  then.  By  then 
the  horse  wiU  be  completely  out  of  the 
barn,  as  far  as  a  long,  hot  summer  is 
concerned,  if  we  are  to  have  one,  and 
.school  will  be  over  in  the  impacted  areas. 
Member  after  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
been  heard  to  .say  that  the  amounts  paid 
to  impacted  areas  is  a  built-in  part  of 
.school  budgets. 

So.  although  the  House  Members  say 

they  are  willing  to  consider  these  Items 

^ln  the  next  supplemental  bill,  as  far  as  I 

am  concerned  it  will  be  a  dead  horse  we 

will  be  waiting  for. 

The  last  argument  made — and  then  I 
sJiall  go  into  the  details  of  what  these 
cuts  mean  and  how  they  are  going  to 
mamfest  themselves  in  the  situation  in 
this  countrj-  at  this  very  moment — is  that 
Re.solution  888  was  passed  by  the  other 
body  and  by  the  Senate  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  and  that  under  that  resolution 
our  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  have  no  elbow 
room  and  cannot  move. 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  passed  that 
re.solution  as  it  applied  to  expendiures 
for  fiscal  1968.  As  seen  in  these  items  we 
are  di.scussin,:,',  there  is,  at  the  very  least, 
a  bridge  or  transition  to  fiscal  year  1969, 
in  summer  job  fimds,  Headstart  funds,' 
which  would  be  spent  after,  not  before 
June  30,  1968.  The  allowability  for  the 
schools  IS,  I  will  agree,  somewhat  along 
this  line.  But  it  is  very  indicative  that 
there  is  a  certain  allowance  being  made. 
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notwithstanding  Resolution  888.  by  the 
other  body,  and  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
solute resistance  in  which  Members  of 
the  other  body  originally  announced,  they 
are  accepting  $30  million.  It  seems  to  me, 
on  the  doctrine  of  de  minimis,  that 
iiniount  can  be  increased  in  order  to  do 
justice  for  thp  same  kind  of  children  who 
are  in  areas  where  there  is  a  tax  base  as 
well  .IS  cliildren  who  are  where  there  is 
no  t:ix  base. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  If  I  may  finish  my  argu- 
ment^  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  to  the  S20-million- 
plus.  I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator 

Mr  JAVITS.  With  the  Senator's  per- 
mission. I  want  to  finish  my  argument. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  sav  he  had  yielded  to  me. 

Mr  JAVITS  No:  I  did  not 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  imi  sorry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  urn  sorry. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  ar-ument  with 
respect  to  Resolution  888.  and  then  I 
.shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida — 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  impolite  at  all;  I 
wanted  to  fmi.sh  the  thought  I  had — falls 
on  this  ijroposition,  and  this  is  the  nub 
of  ttie  controversy  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  The  Senate  has  approved 
a  lax  increase  and  has  approved  a  re- 
allocation of  authority  by  appronng  an 
overall  expenditure  cut  of  $6  billion.  The 
Hou.se  has  not  done  that  That  is  what 
is  really  at  stake.  In  other  words,  the 
House  is  saying,  "We  want  you  to  go 
along  with  our  static  position  with  re- 
.spect  to  a  tax  increase  and  reallocation 
of  expenditures." 

The  Senate,  instead  of  saying,  "We  are 
soiry:  we  are  not  i'oins  along  with  your 
static  position,  because  the  state  of  our 
country  will  not  tolerate  it."  yielded  to 
the  House  position,  notwithstanding  the 
policy  of  the  Senate  to  seek  a  tax  increase 
and  an  overall  expenditure  reduction  and 
a  reallocation  of  authority  within  that 
expenditure  cut. 

That  IS  really  what  ifKat  stake  here, 
Mr.  President,  and  nothing  else.  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  be 
ijrought  to  face  itself  in  terms  of  the 
fundamental  policy  decision  which  we 
have  made  and  wliich  they  refuse  to 
make,  then  it  becomes  entirely  practica- 
ble for  these  allowances,  which  do  not 
ainomit  to  a  great  deal  of  money  anyway 
as  these  things  go — there  is  only  $170 
million  involved,  as  compared  with  an 
aggregate  expenditure  of  SI 86  billion 
tiiat  we  are  talking  about — to  be  re- 
stored. If  the  House  can  be  brought  to 
tace  itself  on  the  basic  policy  issue,  then 
these  expenditures  will  be  acted  upon, 
Without  any  question. 

But  as  long  as  we  go  along  with  the 
House  on  the  fact  that  they  will  not 
:ace  this  issue  in  the  interests  of  the 
-Nation,  then,  of  course,  it  follows  im- 
mediately that  these  expenditures  will 
be  stricken  out  at  the  demand  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  we  yield  to 
tiiem. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  might  just 
as  well  lock  horns  on  that,  as  we  have 
locked  horns  on  the  general  issue  of 
policy  as  to  where  this  country  is  going. 


whether  we  are  going  to  be  fearful  of 
the  actions  which  the  country  requires. 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  be  brave 
enough  to  take  them.  The  Senate  has 
been  brave  enough:  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  not.  The  issue  has  got 
to  be  fought  out  on  this  matter,  just  as 
It  is  being  fought  out  on  the  tax  increase 
and  on  the  expenditure  reduction. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  tliank  the  .''enator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  lemind  (lie  Senato;- 
that  the  action  of  the  conleiees  iu  in- 
cluding the  $20  million-iilus  for  ]«;  lial- 
ly  meeting  the  Federal  obli-'ation  to  the 
impacted  schools  is  not  in  opposition 
to  nor  contrary  to  the  terms  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  888.  The  contiaiy  would 
be  represented  by  the  lull  lestoration  of 
that  part  of  the  appropriation  wliich  we 
made  last  fall  whicli  was  reduced  tinder 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  888. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prcidcnt  did 
not  have  to  make  that  cut  at  all.  He  also 
had  the  privilege,  under  the  Iceislation 
we  passed,  of  replacing  that  cut  out  ol 
the  $300  million  buffer  lund  v.hich  we 
set  up  and  placed  in  his  hands.  As  con- 
ferees, we  simply  expressed  our  opinion 
that  this  nearly  $21  million  was  ."O  neces- 
sary an  expenditure  that  it  should  be  ap- 
I)ropiiated.  whether  it  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  restoration  of  the  aijpropriatior. 
for  last  year  or  whether  it  be  considered 
simply  as  dipping  into  the  S300  million 
buffer  lund.  V/e  were  able  to  do  that 
without  violating  the  iirovisions  ol  the 
intent  of  House  Joint  Resolution  883. 

That  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
philosophy  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
888.  But  the  amendment  of  S91  million 
which  we  placed  in  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee ar^  which  I  voted  for  on  the  floor 
though  not  in  the  committee,  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  888. 

In  closing  on  this  point.  I  remind  the 
distinguished  Senator,  that  by  our  ac- 
tion in  unanimously  approving  House 
Joint  Resolution  888 — and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  for  it — we  laid  down  a  rule 
for  fiscal  1968.  Now.  in  this  first  supple- 
mental bill  for  1968 — the  same  year — the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  are  asking  us  to  forget 
about  the  expression  of  philosopliy  that 
we  made  unanimously,  when  we  acted 
in  the  fall  of  1967,  to  forget  about  the 
directions  we  gave  the  administration, 
and,  to  the  contrary,  to  be  the  first  ones 
to  ignore  our  own  action. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  remember  that 
that  is  the  position  we  would  place  our- 
selves in,  and  that  is  the  position  wiiich 
the  House  of  Representatives  repeatedly 
made  clear  that  they  did  not  want  to  be 
placed  in.  I  can  sympathize  with  that 
position.  Though,  as  a  conferee  from 
the  Senate,  I  vigorously  supported  the 
Senate  appropriation,  I  thought  the 
House  was  right  on  that  issue.  We  fi- 
nally yielded,  perforce. 

We  thought  this  $1,150  billion  required 
for  welfare  funds  for  the  States,  and  the 
$28  million  required  to  pay  veterans' 
and  unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal     employees,     were     important 


enough  'terns  that  we  should  not  per- 
mit them  to  go  in  default  any  longer. 
They  are  in  default  now.  and  that  is 
someliiing  wh.ich  we  want  to  bring  to  an 
end. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for>ielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
exactly  what  I  meant,  and  I  think  It  look 
into  account  fully  everything  'hat  has 
been  said  by  the  Senator  from  I'lorlda. 
when  I  said  that  the  si)irit  ot  House  Joint 
Krsolulion  888  in  my  judument.  is  being 
not  \iolated,  and  that  this  was  not  holy 
v.rii  that  we  had  i)a.ssed:  ;ind,  second, 
that  v.e  were  locked  in  difference  with  tlie 
House  ot  liiiirtsf-ntatives  on  the  policy 
to  be  imrsued  lor  the  future  in  terms  of 
our  being  leady  and  willing  to  pass  a  tax 
increase  and  Iheir  not  f>eing  ready  and 
willing  to  pass  a  lax  increase  Moreover, 
we  might  just  as  well  be  deadlocked  on 
t'le  issue  of  these  apjnopriations.  since 
it  would  be  too  late  if  they  were  made 
later  on  the  next  sui3i)lemental  appro- 
priation, if  they  were  made  later  at  all, 
which  1  doubt  \ciy  much.  I  think  tiiat 
probably  all  Senators  ijresent  would 
agree  that  if  we  do  not  force  a  showdown 
now.  the  House  will  not  be  likely  to  yield 
on  the  next  supplemental  or  thereafter. 

As  far  as  the  job  money  is  concerned. 
it  does  ijrovide  a  bridge  into  fiscal  \x-ar 
1969.  Tho.se  lunds  are  designed  for  the 
summer:  and.  therefore,  they  fall  out- 
side fhe  letter  if  not  the  spirit  ol  House 
Joint  Resolution  888. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
conference  report  should  be  rejected.  I 
believe  that  we  must  have  austerity.  I 
favor  the  tax  increase,  as  well  as  the 
reduction  of  expenditures:  but.  I  believe 
tiiat  reductions  can  be  more  wisely  made 
elsewliere. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  as  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  believe  that  we  can  cut  back  S400 
to  S500  million  on  that  program,  and 
I  believe  that  we  sliould.  I  think  we  can 
cut  back  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUais 
on  public  works.  We  can  save  $2  billion, 
a  significant  ijart  of  the  S6  billion,  oy 
bringing  back  some  of  our  troops  from 
Europe,  and  letting  Europe  defend  itself 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does  no'.v. 
which  it  can  well  afford  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
austerity  should  begin,  this  month,  wii.h 
the  .oung.  culturally  deprived  ciiildren 
ot  ihis  Nation,  nor  with  the  unemployed 
young  jieople,  who  cannot  gel  jobs,  when, 
by  being  idle,  particularly  in  the  summer- 
time, they  well  may  aggravate  some  uf 
ihc  great  pioblcms  we  have  already  faced 
this  year. 

Speaking  of  jobs,  about  2  weeks  befoie 
the  ;iots  broke  out  in  Chicago.  I  spent  a 
weekend  on  the  West  and  South  Sides  of 
Chicago,  visiting  the  headquarters  of 
such  organizations  as  the  West  Side  Or- 
ganization, a  constructively  milita:it 
group  of  i)eople  wlio  have  gotten  together 
under  the  leadership  of  a  hard-working 
Nearo.  Chester  Robinson,  to  fight  for 
jobs  for  unemployed  Negro  youths.  There 
I  learned  that  one  out  of  four  Negro 
adults  in  that  section  of  the  city  are  to- 
day idle  and  unemployed  W'hen  idleness 
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occurs  during  the  summer,  I  feel  it  leads 
to  the  kind  of  activity  we  have  expe- 
rienced recently,  which  Is  so  costly  to  our 
society. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  would 
say.  'There  are  plenty  of  jobs  available; 
why  do  these  younu  people  not  just  go 
out  and  go  to  work' " 

Mr  President,  it  is  not  that  simple  I 
bt'heve  there  are  three  principal  reasons 

First  of  all.  in  the  uiner  city — certain- 
ly this  is  true  of  my  own  city  of  Chicago, 
and  many  others — jobs  have,  for  years, 
beeii  transferred  out  to  the  suburbs  For 
exiimple.  the  stockyards  in  Chicago  u.sed 
to  employ  8.000  to  9.000  people  Today. 
6  years  after  the  achievement  nf  that 
level  of  employment,  they  are  down  to 
2  400  employees.  The  great  meatpacker 
of  the  world  is  now  down  to  the  point 
where  meat  is  being  processed  in  de- 
centralized locations,  for  tb.e  sake  of 
greater  etQciency. 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  jobs  m  the 
luner  core  of  the  city  that  we  u^ed  to 
hHve 

Another  reason  Is  that  it  is  hard  to  ;^;et 
companies  to  hire  temporary  employees 
for  the  .summer. 

A  third  reason  Is  that,  sinre  the  jobs 
have  moved  to  the  suburbs,  we  cannot 
get  the  younc  people  out  to  them. 

Many  companies  will  say  they  will 
hire  .soraeone  if  he  has  an  automobile. 
But  how  does  an  unemployed,  low- 
uicome.  and  culturally  depnved  family 
get  toi^ether  the  money  for  an  auto- 
mobile to  KO  out  to  jobs  that  are  some- 
times 20.  25,  or  30  miles  away' 

I  think  we  have  to  find  ways  to  put 
people  to  work.  Tliere  is  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  :n  the  mner  cores  of  the 
cities,  to  keep  youm;  minds  and  bodies 
active  and  employed  dunnc  the  other- 
wise idle  summer  months. 

We  should  not  tr\'  to  .save  monev  now 
by  saving:  that  we  do  not  have  money 
\nth  which  to  support  operation  Head- 
start,  when  it  K  the  one  clear-cut  pro- 
gram that  has  had  umversal  support 
throui^hout  the  country,  has  taken  these 
young  children  out  of  homes  where  they 
are  not  gettinc  the  care  and  attention 
that  they  should  receue.  has  enabled 
the  mothers  to  «<o  to  work  rather  than 
to  stay  home  and  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  has  u'lven  the  children  a 
chance  to  receive  tlie  kind  of  a  start  in 
life  that  they  need  in  order  to  compete 
once  they  avI  mto  school  I  think  it  Is 
a  program  that  should  be  vastly  ex- 
panded rather  tnan  .stabiliii^d  or.  in  ef- 
fect, even  cut  back 

I  think  this  IS  the  way  to  reach  many 
of  tiu'se  families  when  we  cannot  reach 
tliem  ui  any  other  way 

In  a  prior  Headstart  program  that  I 
have  been  associated  witli  for  several 
years  and  continue  to  be  associated 
with,  gettint;  to  the  young  children  of 
3.  4.  and  5  years  of  a<:;e  has  enabled  us 
to  get  to  the  older  children  and  give 
them  booster  programs  for  homework. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  get  to  the  families 
and  to  help  them  with  their  family 
budget  problems. 

We  became  interested  in  them  and  in 
their  problems,  and  they  became  inter- 
ested in  what  we  had  to  say.  We  could 


help  them  plan  their  budgets,  and  then 
we  could  help  them  plan  tlieir  families. 
It  would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  have 
austerity  as  it  concerns  those  elements 
of  society  least  able  to  afford  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  with  all  of  the 
pork-banel  programs  that  we  know- 
could  better  be  delayed  iind  put  into  Uie 
economy  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
needs  and  can  afford  them. 

Mr  Piesident,  I  will  certainly  vote  to 
reject  the  conference  report  I  think 
that  the  Senate  was  correct  in  what  it 
stood  for  originally.  I  think  that  we 
should  fight  for  and  stand  by  our  prior 
action 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  comments  I  a.ssuie  him  that  we  arc 
fighting  for  that  action  right  now  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  m  this  bill  and  in 
even.'  other  bill  that  we  can. 

The  f]uestion  that  will  be  asked  as  an 
aftermath  of  tlie  violence  and  riots  which 
we  have  recently  experienced  is,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  tangibly? 
Is  it  going  to  contmue  to  bo  a  matter  of 
the  presence  of  the  Natioiuil  Guard,  the 
Regular  Army,  and  the  police,  or  will 
there  be  some  effort  to  alleviate  many  of 
the  conditions  which  have  brought  on 
this  situation" 

It  is  well  known,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  .stated,  that  the  rate  of  un- 
employment f(jr  young  people  ui  the 
slums  and  ghettos  runs  two.  three,  and 
evi'ii  four  times  the  rate  ot  unemploy- 
ment for  yoimg  people  living  out.side  of 
the  slums  and  ghettos.  This  just  will 
not  do. 

I  attribute'  the  relative  peace  which 
prevailed  last  summer  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country  to  the  summer  jobs  pro- 
grams My  city  of  New  York  had  an  ex- 
traordinary record  because  our  mayor 
was  ready  with  a  summer  program  and 
summer  jobs.  The  city  was  able  to  take 
hold  of  the  .'-ituation  m  time  to  do  some- 
thuig  about  the  matter 

Mr  President.  U)  citt'  the  experience  of 
one  city  concerning  what  we  are  propos- 
ing to  do  about  this  program  today.  New 
York  City's  opportunity  for  summer  jobs 
will  be  cut  by  two-thirds  if  we  fail  to  act 
this  year  as  we  did  last  year. 

Altogether  .some  100.000  summer  jobs 
are  involved  in  the  summer  job  program 
to  which  I  have  referred  And  city  after 
city,  facing  the  most  sensitive  .situation, 
is  affected. 

In  1967,  New  York  City  had  24,000 
federally  fimded  summer  youth  jobs  It  is 
now  plamied  that  in  1968  New  York  City 
will  have  one-third  of  that  number  of 
jobs,  or  8,400  jobs. 

Washington.  DC  .  which  has  almost 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  had  7,000  sum- 
mer jobs  in  1967.  It  is  planned  that 
Washington  will  have  2.000  summer 
Youth  Cori)s  jobs  in   1968 

In  1967.  Chicago  had  20.000  summer 
jobs.  It  is  plamied  that  in  1968  Chicago 
will  have  9,000  summer  jobs.  That  is 
a  reduction  of  more  than  50  percent. 

In  1967,  Detroit  had  2.750  summer 
jobs  It  IS  planned  that  in  1968  Detroit 
will  tiave  2.000  summer  jobs 

In  1967,  Dallas.  'Vex  .  had  1,454  sum- 
mer  jobs.   It   Is  planned   that  In   1968 


Dallas  will  have  only  600  summer  jobs. 
That  is  a  reduction  of  almost  60  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  the  orders  of  magnitude 
have  been  very  clearly  reported.  We  are 
spending  $54  billion  for  defense,  quite 
outside  of  Vietnam.  Instead  of  looking 
to  that  amoiuit  for  a  reduction,  we  arc 
looking  to  programs  that  are  so  critical 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  i>eople  of  the 
United  States 

It  does  not  make  sense.  The  Senate 
knew  that  it  did  not  make  sense  when 
It  acted  as  it  did  with  respect  to  a  tax  in- 
crease, the  reduction  of  expenditures, 
and  a  reallocation  of  priorities. 

This  very  morning  we  have  headlines 
in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  coiin- 
try  which  say.  "US.  Aid  to  Cities  Cut 
for  Summer  Work  '  There  will  be  a 
smaller  allocation  of  funds  to  the  six 
Northeastern  States,  as  well  as  to  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  all  of  the  other 
Stales  of  the  country. 

Seventy-five  million  dollars  is  not  a  lot 
of  money  for  such  an  item.  However,  it  is 
a  sum  of  money  that  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  this  field. 

-  Let  us  remember  that  the  estimated 
damage  in  the  United  States  from  vio- 
lence over  the  past  few  days  is  $30  mil- 
lion. Nevertheless,  the  recent  violence 
threatened  to  upset  the  whole  American 
society.  There  were  curfews,  disorders, 
and  .social  disorganization  of  the  worst 
kind  in  practically  all  the  major  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

The  present  request  is  for  only  $75 
million,  but  It  Is  keyed  to  an  effort  to  have 
some  grip  on  the  most  incendiary  ele- 
ments in  the  cities  this  coming  summer. 

If  we  do  not  learn  from  expener-:e  and 
get  burned  twice,  we  will  certainly  be 
mighty  poor  legislators. 

There  is  one  element  in  the  matter  that 
I  would  like  to  speak  on  verj*  frankly.  I 
do  not  speak  of  this  in  any  partisan  sense, 
because  the  other  side  has  stood  with  me 
and  I  with  them  in  this  matter. 

So  far,  we  have  not  had  the  advantage 
that  we  had  in  1967,  when  there  was 
Presidential  Intervention  to  help  us. 

In  1967.  we  had  a  special  Presidential 
message  for  $75  million,  and  we  got  that 
amount.  I  hope  that  if  we  have  another 
conference,  the  President  will  make  his 
influence  felt  by  means  of  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  or  by  some  other  suit- 
able means. 

It  IS  absolutely  essential  that  the 
President  speak  out  strongly  for  summer 
jobs  and  Headstart.  Supporting  the  $100 
million  figure  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
ferring. 

I  urged  the  President  In  a  telegram  to 
the  White  House  last  Friday  to  do  this. 
I  have  not  spoken  of  it  before  because. 
as  we  know,  it  is  very  inappropriate  to 
speak  on  that  until  the  President  has  had 
a  full  opportunity  to  reply. 

I  am  not  finding  any  fault,  but  the  ad- 
mmistratlon.  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
this  supplementary  appropriation,  has 
scrouiiged  up  a  few  funds  and  hsis  not 
met  the  obligation  which  must  be  met  in 
this  measure. 

There  Is  no  use  in  begging  the  question. 
It  must  be  faced. 

I  hope  the  President  will  give  us  his 


\-iews  on  this  matter  in  the  court  of  an- 
other conference. 

The  basic  facts  are  clear.  In  1967  we 
had  a  base  program  of  194.000  summer 
jobs.  The  supplementary  measure  pro- 
vided another  100.000.  We  had  a  total 
of  294.000  for  the  1967  program. 

In  1968,  unless  we  pass  the  supple- 
mental, the  amount  of  summer  jobs  will 
be  cut  by  74,000. 

I  have  recited  the  consequences  of  such 
action  in  the  major  cities.  We  will  have 
a  ba.se  program  of  220,000  jobs  instead 
of  the  294,000  summer  jobs  we  had  last 
year. 

The  supplemental  mca.sures  which  we 
are  now  fighting  for  will  provide  an- 
other 105,000  jobs  for  the  1968  program, 
or  a  total  of  325.000  jobs,  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  what  we  had  last  year  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  although  It 
is  now  only  April,  the  situation  is  al- 
ready as  hot  as  it  humanly  can  be. 

We  know  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
YarboroughI.  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Percy]  have  already  spoken 
with  respect  to  the  impacted  areas  as 
well  as  the  problems  concerning  jobs. 
Other  Senators  will  express  themselves 
in  detail  upon  these  problems. 

Th2  essence  of  the  matter  concerns 
what  we  will  say  to  the  slums  and 
ghettos.  Will  we  say  that  there  will  be 
action,  that  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate  will  fight 
for  action  and  will  not  yield  to  a  nar- 
rower view,  but  will  stand  on  Its  ground 
in  this  matter?  Or.  considering  the  first 
onslaught  in  this  supplemental,  will  we 
give  up,  which  Is  exactly  what  we  would 
be  doing,  no  matter  how  we  gild  the  Illy. 
Onlj|  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  can 
call  the  tune  in  this  matter.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  Senate  conferees  that  we 
face  a  blank  wall  with  the  House  con- 
ferees. So  the  Senate  must  speak. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
broad  and  unanimous  opinion  in  the 
other  body,  because  with  respect  to  the 
impacted  areas  item,  they  voted  189  to 
199  to  sustain  the  conferees,  which  is  a 
pretty  narrow  vote. 

There  is  very  distinguished  support  for 
the  position  I  am  espousing  In  the  House. 
Fifty  members  of  the  House  are  sponsor- 
ing a  $200  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  this  summer.  The  AFL-CIO 
has  wired  me.  as  have  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  so  forth.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  some  of  the 
communications  I  have  received  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  4, 1968. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits. 
t' .^   Senate.  Washington.  D.C: 

APLr-CIO  strongly  supports  addition  of 
Yarborough-Javlts  $150  million  summer  Job 
monies  to  1968  supplemental  appropriations 
bUl  (HR.  15399).  We  urge  you  to  vote  to 
Include  these  necessary  funds  In  bill  being 
considered  by  appropriations  committee. 
Andrew  J.  Biemilleh, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 
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Washington.  D.C, 

March  1.1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC: 

We  applaud  youp  efforts  to  obtain  the  $150 
million  supplemental  for  summer  Jobs  and 
antlpoverty  programs  and  hope  that  the  full 
appropriations  committee  will  endorse  your 
proposal. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  SrrART. 
President.   League   of    Women    Voters   of 
the  United  States. 

National   OmrE.   Amertc-an    Vft- 
ERANS  Committee    (  AVC  » . 
Washington.  D.C.  February  19.  1968. 
tJrgent  you  support  much-needed  ;,ummer 
supplemental  appropriation  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram to  prevent  city  summer  violence. 
Dr.  EucENE  D  Byrd. 
National   Chairman.   American    Veterans 
Committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  sreat 
Nation  like  this,  which  can  afford  to  do 
what  It  is  doing  throughout  the  world, 
must  afford  to  do — because  the  situation 
demands  it  and  will  take  no  less  an 
answer — what  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
situation  we  face  today. 

We  have  an  opportunity  this  year  to 
do  It  In  time,  the  Senate  having  acted, 
already,  to  make  It  really  meaningful, 
when  cities  can  prepare  for  It.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  last  year  many  cities 
were  unprepared  for  the  funds  which  we 
made  available  to  them  in  May.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  give  the  cities  a  chance 
to  be  prepared  and  to  use  the  money 
wisely,  instea^of  jumping  in  at  the  last 
minute,  even  if  we  can.  with  money 
which  they  cannot  use  effectively,  and 
then  being  dissatisfied  because  it  was  not 
used  effectively. 

The  time  is  now.  The  emergency  is 
upon  us.  and  if  we  cannot  respond  to  it 
intelligently  and  adequately  within  our 
means — and  I  have  already  made  that 
clear-— then  we  are  blind,  indeed,  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  are. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  other 
Senators  have  spoken  about  the  school 
impact  funds  which  have  been  cut  In 
the  conference  report.  I  shall  not  take 
the  Senate's  time  to  speak  particularly 
on  that  subject,  except  to  say  that  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  it  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  restore  those  funds. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  Senator  Javits.  Senator  Yarbor- 
ouGH,  Senator  Clark,  and  others  in  the 
effort  to  secure  a  negative  vote  on  H.R. 
15399,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
convening  of  a  new  conference  which 
I  hope  would  be  instructed  to  restore 
SlOO  million  in  critically  needed  funds 
both  for  summer  youth  employment  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
for  the  Headstart  program  of  the  OfHce 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  testified  in 
favor  of  Senator  Javits'  and  Senator 
Yarboroitgh's  original  amendment  to  this 
appropriations  bill  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  6 
weeks  ago,  and  I  was  pleased  that  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  recognized 
the  acute  need  for  these  funds  by  approv- 
ing $75  million  for  a  Labor  Department 
supplemental  appropriation  for  summer 
Jobs. 


I  rise  at  this  time.  Mr.  President,  to 
support  the  Senate's  action  and  to  sup- 
port the  action  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  My  ser\ice  on  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  confirmed  my  belief 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  need,  espe- 
cially in  cities,  for  funds  for  summer  em- 
ployment which  local  officials  and  citi- 
zens' groups  can  u.se  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  quite  .sjjecial  and  often  swiftly 
changing  local  problems.  The  tragic 
events  ol  the  last  6  days  serve  to  remind 
us  just  how  acute  the  requirement  is  for 
such  funds,  becau.sc  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  we  iiiopo.se  to  restore  will  be  used 
to  employ  young  men  in  the  crowded 
central  ghettos  of  cities  across  the 
country. 

Of  the  SlOO  million  which  the  distin- 
r"ulshed  Senator  from  New  York  and 
others  propose  to  add  to  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  $75  million 
would  be  used  for  precisely  the  same  pur- 
pose for  which  the  same  amount  was  ap- 
propriated last  .summer.  Senators  Yar- 
BORorcH  and  Javits  describe  quite  suc- 
cinctly how  these  funds  were  used  last 
year  in  a  memo  they  have  circulated  to 
Senators: 

The  he.irt  of  the  .summer  program  la.st 
ye.ir  was  the  $75  million  apiirnpriat*'d  lur 
special  Community  Action  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects.  These  are  the  funds 
which  are  relatively  unrestricted  and  -v^'hlch 
mayors  can  wheel  Into  action  in  the  sectors 
that  most  need  it.  according  to  v.irlance  in 
local    conditions. 

The  administration  has  proposed  cut- 
ting back  certain  full-year  programs  such 
as  Headstart,  the  legal  .services  program, 
and  the  Job  Corps  partly  in  order  to 
fund  summer  projects  and  partly  to  fund 
the  important  concentrated  employment 
program  which  I  support.  I  believe  these 
cutbacks  are  themselves  highly  question- 
able; but,  more  important  for  the  issue 
at  hand,  no  provision  whatever  has  been 
made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  fund  by 
this  or  any  other  method  the  real  core  of 
last  year's  summer  program — the  $47 
million  program  which  created  tens  of 
thousands  of  useful  jobs  for  ghetto  youth. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  chose  to  place  employment  at 
the  head  of  its  list  of  recommendations 
for  national  action.  The  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  proposes  would  provide  funds 
only  for  summer  employment,  it  is  true: 
but  that  fact  by  no  means  diminishes  the 
importance  of  employment  as  a  central 
institution  in  our  society  to  which  young 
people  at  the  point  of  maturity  are 
iremendou.sly  .sensitive.  As  the  Commis- 
sion put  It: 

The  capacity  to  obtain  and  hold  a  'good 
job"  Is  the  traditional  test  of  participation 
m  American  society.  Steady  employment  with 
adequate  compensation  provides  both  pur- 
chasing power  and  social  status.  It  develops 
the  capabilities,  confidence,  and  self-esteem 
an  Individual  needs  to  be  a  responsible 
citizen,  and  provides  a  basis  for  a  stable 
family  life.  .  .  . 

For  residents  of  disadvantaged  Negro 
neighborhoods,  obtaining  good  Jobs  Is  vastly 
more  difficult  than  for  most  workers  in 
society.  For  decades,  social,  economic,  and 
psychological  disadvantages  surrounding  the 
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urban  Ne^o  poor  have  lmpa;rp(l  •.lietr  wi>rlc 
capaclUea  and  opportunities  The  reeuU  u  a 
cycle  at  failure^— th*  employment  dLsiibilltles 
of  one  generations  breed  those   jf  Uie  next. 

Thus,  not  the  leacst  important  vittue  of 
Che  program  we  seek  funds  for  is  that  it 
can  help  to  break  that  'cycle  of  failure' 
by  Introducing  younu'  shetto  resident.s  to 
useful  and  dUmfied  employment  at  a 
point  In  their  lives  'Ahen  that  experience 
will  be  tremendously  Lmpoi  tant  to  them 
Just  10  days  aao.  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ins:,  my  wife  LaDonna  and  I  met  with 
two  groups  of  ghelt^i  youth  here  in  Wash- 
ington. We  had  been  mvUed  by  the  youth 
groups  chem.selves.  who  are  organized  in 
two  youth  centers  funded  by  the  U  S  De- 
partment of  Health.  Fducation.  and 
Welfare — two  of  some  h)  ui  11  such 
centers  which  exist  in  Washington 

The  young  black  men  and  women 
we  talked  w.th  impre.ss«'d  us  with  their 
articuJateness.  with  their  sophisticated 
grasp  of  local  and  national  political  and 
social  policy  mmies.  but  most  of  all  with 
their  astoiushing  maturity  and  their  de- 
termination not  to  reject  our  sy.stem  of 
government  or  our  society  They  con- 
vinced me  again  that,  if  given  half  a 
chance,  they  want  most  of  all  to  use  our 
system,  as  others  have  before  them,  to 
treak  out  of  poverty  and  frustration 
into  the  main  current  of  the  American 
society  and  economy 

This  determination  on  their  part  was 
not  undercut  but  was  reinforced  by  their 
fierce  racial  pr.de  and  by  their  inten.se 
determination  to  .-jee  their  youth  centers 
continue  What  was  striking  to  me  was 
that  they  so  clearly  and  rightly  viewed 
their  youth  orsamzations  as  far  more 
than  casual  social  clubs.  For  these  young 
men  and  womeri.  their  youth  organiza- 
tions are  stable  institutions  which  exist 
in  a  society  and  environment  which  is 
often  terribly  destructive  of  all  those 
institutions— family,  home,  and  ordinai-y 
social  relations— which  v  hite  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted  but  -Ahich.  in  the 
black  ghettoes,  often  crumble  so  easily 
We  demean  many  younu  men  and 
women — and  ourselves  as  '-veil — if  we 
regard  these  summer  suppliinental  funds 
and  other  -SiM?ial  and  eci  nomic  welfare 
programs  merely  4s  eftorus  to  purchase  a 
cool  summer  choaplv  Not  only  is  that 
obiective  illu.sory  but  also,  there  is  a  far 
more  profound  and  essential  aim  at 
stake:  Iri  all  good  conscience,  we  cannot 
afford  for  our  Nation  to  luse  ix-yond  re- 
call, the  Intelligence  energies,  resource- 
fulness and  basic  impul.se  towards  de- 
cency represented  by  the  young  men 
and  women  with  whom  I  lecently  spoke 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  others  like  them 
across  the  Nation. 

For  similar  reasons,  it  would  be  im- 
proper of  us  to  propose  that  these  sup- 
plemental funds  somehow  must  be  voted 
out   of   respect   for   Dr    Martin   Luther 
King's  sacrifice,  if  only  because  so  small 
a  tribute  insults  his  legacv    But  I  can- 
not Ignore  the  fact  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion of   black  and   white   for   which   he 
rouuht  and  now  has  died  l-  somewhat  at 
xsue  here  today   If  we  deny  these  funds 
iiany  will  clearly  understand  us  to  say 
p.at    the    Senate    has    very    quickly    re- 
amed to  business  as  usual  Our  vote  to- 
l.iy  has  to  be  regarded  not  simply  as  a 
routine   decision   about    a    tiny   sum   of 


money  in  a  budget  aIiIcIi  will  exceed 
$180  billion  next  year,  but  as  an  expres- 
.sion  of  the  intention  of  the  Senate — on 
th  ■  first  appropi  late  occasion  the  Senate 
has  been  offered  following  the  cata- 
strophic events  ol  the  past  week—  to  as- 
sert Its  will  and  determination  to  relieve 
the  deprivation  and  discrimination 
which  as  a  nation  we  have  long  pos- 
sessed the  resources  to  cure 

Mr  President,  those  of  us  who  arc 
white  know  that  the  white  man  who 
apparently  struck  down  Martin  Luther 
Kiim.  Jr  does  not  iepre>ent  the  over- 
whelmio'.^  proportion  of  winte  people  in 
America  We  must  also  understand  that 
the  rioters.  looter.s.  and  otiiers  who  broke 
forth  very  intolerably  into  violence  fol- 
lowing his  tragic  a.ssassination  do  not 
represent  the  overwhelming  iiroportion 
of  Negroes  in  America  Therefore,  we 
must  not  art  out  of  a  desire  for  expia- 
tion out  of  fear,  or  with  the  thought  of 
rewarding  rioter-."  which  certainly 
would  l)e  unconscionable 

WhiU  wo  must  do  now  in  .America  and 
m  til''  Congress  is  to  make  .social  and 
economic  opportunity  equal  lor  all  .Amer- 
icans We  can  take  a  small  but  imiwr- 
tant  step  forward  toward  that  goal  by 
rejecting  the  conference  report,  which 
I  hope  we  will  do  by  upholding  the  Sen- 
ate position  and  by  asking  that  the 
conferees  be  reconvened  to  restore  these 
badly  and  critically  needed  funds  which 
.ire  -■o  important  to  our  country 

Mr  .JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Seiuitor  yield'.' 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  yield 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  tell  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
how  helpful  I  feel  his  interce.ssion  has 
been  in  this  debate.  The  Senator  is  a 
member  of  the  Commi.ssion  on  Olvil  Dis- 
orders and  he  .speaks  with  great  in- 
formation and  authonty  I  think  it  is  a 
smgulai  contribution  to  have  his  a.sslst- 
ance  m  this  effort 

The  Senate  has  now  shown,  in  the 
entire  list  of  votes,  that  it  does  not  in- 
tend to  legislate  out  of  resentment  but 
rather  out  ol  wisdom,  .-tatesmanship.  cool 
heads,  and  justice,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation  If  the  day  is  to  be  carried, 
that  is  the  way  it  will  be  done. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
whose  leadership  I  am  pleased  to  fol- 
low in  this  matter. 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  Mr  President,  I.  too.  want 
to  express  lo  the  Senator  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  contribution  now  and  in  the 
days  before  this  when  he  was  one  of  tlw 
sponsors  of  the  amendments  which  I 
■.vas  [ileased  to  cosponsor  and  support, 
and  which  were  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Appropriations,  of  winch  I  was 
^  member. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  statement 
tliat  this  should  not  be  done  because  of 
the  events  of  the  la^-t  few  days.  I  am 
sUrc  the  Senate  does  nut  need  that  kind 
of  spur  to  take  action.  It  is  imixjrtant  to 
remember  that  we  have  the  responsibil- 
ity and  this  may  be  the  only  chance  for 
the  Comae.ss  to  redeem  its  mistake  when 
it  turned  this  matter  dow  n  in  conference. 


Mr  HARRIS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
In  rising  at  thi*  time,  and  by  my  words 
in  support  of  the  restoration  of  this  SlOO 
million  in  funds  for  ihe.se  two  progiams, 
I  honor  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jeisev.  a  mrmbi  r  of  the  Committei^ 
on  .Appropriations.  I  lionor  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  lor  the  jxisition  a 
look  on  these  funds,  and  I  join  other 
Senators  in  hoping  the  Senate  will  en- 
dorse the  previous  action  we  have  taken 
and  leiteri'te  our  position, in  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Ml  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  yu  Id. 
Mr.  CLAHK  Mr  President,  first  I 
wisn  to  loiii  the  Senator  from  New  Yoik 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  com- 
mendini;  the  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  the  splendid  .statement  he  has 
lUst  made  on  the  tloor  of  the  Senate  As 
they  both  .said,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
lioma  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commis.sion  on  Civil  Disorders,  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  rendered  his 
country  a  \ery  real  .service. 

1  am  delighted  that  he  called  attention 
to  that  report  during  the  course  of  his 
remarks  opposing  this  extraordinary  ac- 
tion of  the  two  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees in  turning  tiieir  backs  against  the 
needs  if  the  children  of  our  country. 

Mr  F resident,  when  the  conference  re- 
port fust  came  up  for  consideration,  the 
Senato.  from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarborouchI. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI, 
and  I  agreed  that  we  would  split  the  de- 
bate with  respect  lo  the  reasons  why  this 
report  sliould  be  soundly  rejected.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Texas  undertook  to  take 
the  lead  in  connection  with  the  part  of 
the  report  which  had  rejected  some  $70 
million  for  the  impacted  areas  program, 
out  of  S90  million  put  in  by  the  Senate. 
Tlie  Senator  from  New  York  undertook 
to  support  the  opposition  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  $75  million  for  summer  jobs. 
I  undertook  to  explain  to  the  Senate  why 
the  rejection  of  the  S25  million  for  the 
Headst^ri  program  could  not  be  sup- 
ported logically  or  with  any  sense  of 
compassion.. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  as  an  individual 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  also 
.speak  m  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower.  Em- 
ployment, and  Poverty,  and  a  member  of 
the'  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  member 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  i  Mr.  Hill  I .  who.  I  fear,  is 
.slightly  miscast  in  his  role  as  supporter 
of  this  appropriation  bill  today.  My  heart 
bleeds  for  him.  I  know  he  has  :is  much 
compa.s.sion  as  any  other  Senator,  and  I 
regret,  as  part  of  his  duty,  he  sought  to 
yield  to  the  House  and  bring  back  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  one  of  the  most  critical 
programs  now  being  cut  back  is  Head- 
start.  Heaustart  is  the  t)overty  program 
created  under  the  act  of  1964,  under 
which  pre.school-age  children  of  the  ages 
of  .3.  4.  and  5  coining  from  disadvan- 
taged communities  and  disadvantaged 
homes  are  izlven  the  opportunity  to  have 
available  to  them  the  normal  preschool 
educational,  public  h.calth.  and  social  ad- 


vantages which  are  given  automatically  being  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of  the  effort.   But,   Mr.   President,   let   us   not 

to  the  children  of  more  favored  families  program.  take  it  out  of  the  hides  of  the  children 

from  the  middle  classes  and  the  wealthy.  As  a  result  of  this  cut,  a  further  impact  of   America.   Let   us   take   it   where  we 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  these  on  employment  Is  expected  as  working  should  take  it;  namely,  out  of  the  swollen 

Headstart   children   are   Negroes.   They  mothers  who  use  Headstart  for  its  day-  and  unjustifiable  military   budget.  The 

are   not   the   only   ones,   although  they  care  functions  will  be  forced  to  stay  home  cut  made  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 

constitute  a  very  Jarge  majority.  to  take  care  of  their  children.  mittee,  if  restored  by  the  Senate,  will  be 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  those  children  Among  the  programs  cut  are  14  per-  less  than  the  cost  of  1  week  of  warfare 

who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  and  cent  in  New  York  City;   24  to  30  ix?r-  in  Vietnam.  It  will  be  less  than  any  other 

their  parents,  who  in  too  many  parts  of  cent    in    Miami.    Fla.;     15    percent    in  minor  cut  in  the  swollen  military  appro- 

our  country  are  still  denied  the  right  to  Atlanta,  Ga.;   20  percent  in  Oklahoma  priations  budget, 

vote  City,  Okla.;  12.3  percent  in  Los  Angeles,  if  we  are  toing  lo  cut,  let  u..  cut  it 

I  speak  on  the  following  basis:  In  fls-  Calif.;   and  25  percent  in  the  State  of  there, 

cal  year  1967,  215,000  American  young-  Mississippi,  where  we  know  children  are  i  hone  very  much  that  the  conference 

sters  were  given  the  benefit  of  the  Head-  suffering  from  such  intense  malnutrition  report  will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate  and 

start  program  as  a  result  of  funds  obll-  today  that  the  borderline  between  hun-  that  we  will  send  the  conferees  back  to 

gated  to  the  tune  of  $345.2  million.  In  ger,  malnutrition,  and  actual  starvation  support  the  action  which  the  Senate  took 

1968  there  was  an  allocation  which  cut  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  determine.  some  weeks  ago. 

back  those  215,000  children  to  202,000  In  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl-  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 

children.  Tlie  amount  of  the  allocation  vania,   15  percent  of  the  children  who  express  my  appreciation  lo  the  Senator 

was  $320  million.  The  1969  budget  re-  have  formerly  been  part  of  the  Headstart  for  his  splendid  part  in  this  debate.  Let 

quest  was  for  $325. million,  which,  un-  program  are  being  turned  back  into  their  us  remember  that  it  was  upon  the  Sen- 

fortunately,  would  not  make  it  possible  homes  or  out  onto  the  streets.  ator's  motion  that  the  $25  million  was 

to  continue  the  Headstart  program  for  In  Mississippi,  the  cut  is  i^articularly  added  for  Headstart.  There  have  been 

more  than  202,000  youngsters.  severe,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  including  other    Senators    who    have    played    ex- 

By  a  vote  of  43  to  42  a  few  weeks  8,000  children.  tremely  helpful  roles  in  this  matter,  in- 
ago — with  the  Vice  President  breaking  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  restoration  of  eluding,  may  I  say,  the  Senator  from 
the  tie  in  favor,  as  he  said  to  me,  "In  the  $25  million  for  Headstart  added  by  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]  who  was 
favor  of  the  kids  of  America" — the  Sen-  the  Senate  would  have  immediate  im-  most  helpful  in  our  successful  effort  in 
ate  rejected  the  recommendations  of  its  pact  in  fiscal  1968,  and  would  allow  re-  the  Senate  committee  in  gaining  the  $75 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  in-  tentlon  of  13,000  slots  scheduled  for  cuts,  million  for  summer  jobs.  As  to  Headstart, 
serted  $25  million  to  bring  back  to  the  To  me,  there  is  no  answer  to  what  though  it  is  a  multimillion-dollar  pro- 
former  total  of  215,000  the  number  of  i  have  just  said,  to  refer  to  the  report  gram — to  wit,  a  $325-million  program — 
youngsters  it  would  give  the  benefit  of  of  the  conferees  which  gives  but  scanty  it  is  being  cut  by  about  the  13,000  slots 
the  Headstart  program.  recognition  to  the  basic  facts  which  have  and  the  2,500  jobs  for  the  poor. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  by  the  Senate  been  referred  to  by  my  friends  from  New  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 

It  was  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  York,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

have  under  the  Headstart  program  for  i  see  nothing  in  the  conference  report  i  hope  also  that  the  Senate  will  reject 

the  foreseeable  future  the  same  215,000  which  could  in  any  way  justify  the  cut-  the  conference  report, 

youngsters,  the  beneficiaries  of  this  pro-  ting  back  of  these  appropriations  as  au-  Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 

gram,  as  there  had  been  in  fiscal  1967.  thorized  by  the  Senate.  New  York. 

To  put  it  differently,  by  reason  of  hav-  Mr.  President,  I  have  little  more  to  say.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 

ing  cut  the  $25,200,000  out  of  the  appro-  j  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will  Mr.    YOUNG   of   North    Dakota.    Mr. 

priations  bill  which  the  Senate  Inserted  recognize  the  conditions  in  the  country  President,  I  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 

as  the  result  of  a  close  vote,  13,000  young-  today,  the  need  to  foster  love,  to  tiun  our  the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    de- 

sters  are  thrown  out  of  school  and  out  of  backs  on  hate,  and  the  need  for  Congress  nounces  the  Appropriations  Committee 

the  Headstart  program  and  sent  back  to  ^g  jgei   ^  ggnse  of  urgency   about   the  for  the  action  it  took.  That  might  be 

their  underprivileged  homes  or  out  onto  pUght  of  our  children  of  every  age,  a  popular     in     Penmylvania,     but     not 

the  streets.  plight  which  is  being  made  ■worse  by  the  throughout  the  United  States,  let  me  tell 

To  me.  this  action,  particularly  m  this  action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  him. 

time,  is  completely  unconscionable.  j  listened  to  a  good  part  of  the  debate  We  are  holding  up  over  $1  billion  in 

I  do  not  wan.  to  raise  the  specter  of  ^^^^^  ^^^jj^y    j  heard  it  all  when   this  welfare  payments   that   were  due  long 

the  tragic  assassination,  which  is  highly  matter  was  previously  before  the  Senate,  ago.  The  Appropriations  Committee  was 

in  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  as  reason  to  re-  j  poui^  ^ot  find  one  single  reason  jus-  under   extreme   pressure   to   make   this 

store  this  sum.  But.  I  conimend  the  Sen-  tifylng  the  action  taken  by  the  Appro-  money    available    to    deserving    people 

ator  from  Oklahoma  for  having  referred  priations  Committee.  across  the  country.  We  did  the  best  we 

to  It.  I  would  say  that  this  is  peculiariy  ^             ^.j^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^jj  soundly  could  with  the  Hou.se.  The  Approprla- 

an   inappropriate  time   to  take  out  on  .                .   „nd  that  it  will  in-  tions  Committee  does  not  deserve   any 

T./^T.f"':;;^r^.Tr:\IT^^J^"'  SS  tK  conferees   or  some  conferees,  condemnation  for  any  action  it  took. 

tTal  we  are  nol  S^to  d^the  JffhT  ^  ^"^  ^^^^t-  ^^  ^°  ^^^^^  ^"^^  ^ry  again  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

ronorrble'lnf  dSt  thin'g° at'^fe^f t^  and  that  in  due  course,  a  sense  of  com-  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

keep  an  inadequate  program  going  for  P^'^'°5lil"J*e^tu°^in  fh?  Appropriations  yieW 

^Tow'£^Pr?sMem°^n"lSiUon  to'the  Comnlttee^orboth  bodiesTnT  we  will  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

UOolc^MZlZ^rele^rS^^^  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  children  glad   the   Senator   from   North  Dakota 

of  school.  2,500  jobs  for  program  aid,  of  America.                              .       ,v,  .  made  that  point.  I  heard  some  words,  I 

most  of  whom  are  poor,  are  also  going  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  view  that  our  am  sure  w-hich  were  not  meant  to  be  of - 

down  the  drain  unless  the  Senate  stands  situation  with  respect  to  money,  gold  f ensue.  I  heard  the  word    hate    used^I 

up  to  rejecting  the  recommendations  of  and  balance  of  payments,  is  a  critical  have  not  seen  any  show  of  hatred  on  the 

the  Appropriations  Committee  one.  It  is  far  more  critical  than  many  part  of  any  member  of  the  Appropna- 

T  have  hnri  the  nnnortunitv  to  see  a  people  in  America  are  aware.  In  my  judg-  lions  Committee  and  certainly  not  on 
numb?rof  the  HeaST^rog^amf  in  ment,  it  threatens  the  savings  of  every  the  part  ^^^an^  ^f^^^^V^^f-^^^^^^Vco"^^ 
action.  It  is  true  that  many  of  those  who  man.  woman,  and  child,  and  every  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
are  assisting  in  the  education,  in  public  pension  plan  and  retirenient  scheme  in  ferees  is  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted 
health  and  in  the  feeding  of  the  chil-  the  United  States.  It  is  clear  we  have  to  men  in  the  Senate,  I  certainly  so  regard 
Qien  are  the  poor  people  themselves.  In'  make  some  massive  effori;  to  bring  our  him.  I  have  found  him  completely  com- 
manv  instances,  they  are  the  mothers  and  receipts  and  expenditures  closer  into  passionate  In  his  attittide  toward  me 
fathers  and  sometimes  the  older  brothers  balance.  when  I  differed  vigorously  from  him  on 
and  sisters  of  the  children.  So  there  is  a  In  due  time,  and  under  an  appropria-  many  pomts. 
total  of  some  15,500  individual^  who  are  tion  bill,  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  in  that  I  also  heard  Indications  that  we  had- 
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no  compassion  in  the  matter.  If  there  is 
any  compassion  in  the  Seiiato  I  know  it 
is  pos.sesscd  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota 

I  have  seen  that  shown  repeatedly  I 
thmk  that  has  been  shown  by  every 
member  of  the  conference— and  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  but  of  every  Member  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  see.  I  think  the  President  is 
a  ratlier  compas.siunate  person,  and  here 
we  have  no  budget  request  for  these  two 
Items.  I  think  he  is  as  much  interested  in 
serving  the  needs  of  the  underprlvtleped 
persons  of  this  Nation  as  is  any  Senator 
or  anv  citizen  or  any  person 

I  think  It  is  a  retlection  when  there  is 
talk  of  hatred  and  lack  of  compassion  I 
am  ^lad  the  Si-naior  from  North  Dakota 
has  brought  out  that  point. 

In  closinc.  I  want  Co  .say  it  is  mi«hiv 
easy  to  use  these  terms  when  Senators 
have  not  been  through  the  weeks  of  con- 
ference that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and 'I  have  been  throuRh.  It  is 
mi«hty  ea.sy  to  use  the  terms  when  the 
other  House  says  we  deliberately,  last 
December,  passed  a  measure  applicable 
to  fiscal  1968 — and  we  are  still  in  that 
year,  and  this  Is  a  supplemental  bill  ap- 
plicable to  that  vear— laymc  down  cer- 
tain directions.  The  Executive  has  seen 
nt  to  follow  the  course  of  our  directions. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  follow  those  directions 

It  IS  very  easy  to  say  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body,  to  whom  we  finally 
yielded,  were  .uiimated  by  considerations 
other  than  .)f  strict  observance  of  what 
tiiey  rei;arded  as  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  As  far  a.s  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  agrees  com- 
pletely with  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
liuished  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
There  was  no  hatred.  There  was  no  lack 
of  tolerance  T  lere  was  no  lack  of  com- 
pa^ssion  on  the  part  of  the  conferees. 
.•Vnd  tiiere  .shall  ;iot  be. 

If  we  go  back  to  conference.  I  think  it 
will  be  a  supreme  act  of  futility  If  we 
do  that.  I  think,  when  we  have  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  bill  coming  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  and  when  the  President 
IS  about  to  announce  a  new  and  perhaps 
e.xpanded  program  in  this  field  in  the 
ue.xt  few  liours  jr  day.s.  depending'  on 
when  he  can  get  to  it.  and  when  action 
on  chat  second  supplemental  bill  is  ahead 
of  us,  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing 
to  see  Senators  willing  to  hold  up  mure 
than  $1  biilion  m  welfare  payments  and 
520  million  worth  of  funds  for  veterans 
and  unemployed  people  wh3  are  in  na- 
tional employment,  and  to  tie  up  otiier 
Items  of  great  importance  which  are  on 
an  urgent  basis. 

I  ihink  Senators  who  a*'e  willing  to  put 
first  things  first,  willing  to  get  to  things 
a  bit  at  a  time — and  that  is  what  we 
have  to  do  m  a  legislative  body— .should 
approve  this  conference  report,  which  I 
hope  they  will  do. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
vielding  to  me. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  apprtKTiace  the  Senator  s  very 
kind  references.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  the  body  for  mcreaslng  appro- 
priations. That  is  the  reputation  we  have 
m  the  House,  with  some  justification. 


I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House  with  leaders  of  the  Hou.'je  and 
Senate  and  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  Pinnnoe  Commit- 
tee and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budcet  and 
others,  evei-ybody.  from  the  President  on 
down,  was  determined  to  cut  appropria- 
tions I  think  we  will  find,  the  rest  of 
this  session,  that  there  will  be  precious 
few  amendments  being  adopted  which 
do  not  have  budcet  estimates  for  them 
The  House  is  going  to  ect  tougher  and 
toufher  on  appropriations. 

To  reject  the  conference  reiwrt  will  be 
a  dissenlce.  in  my  opinirju.  to  the  people 
11  is  intended  to  heli);_  ^' 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr  President.  I  was  .seek- 
mg  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nortli  Dakota  so  that  he  might  yield  to 
me    but  I  will  speak  on  my  own  time. 

I  think  the  best  answer  with  respect 
to  anv  altitude  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  was  that  he  had  me  ap- 
pointed a  cr.nferee.  That  meant  trouble 

to  him 

Mr     YOUNCf    of    North    Dakota     Mv 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  .JAVITS  Of  cour.se. 
Mr.    YOUNG    of    North    Dakota.    The 
Senator  from  New   York  was  the  most 
able  advocate  of  these  appropriations  on 
tlie  Senate  .Mde    That  is  why  I  wanted 
him  on  the  conference  The  Senator  from 
New  York  did  a  superb  job   He  did  a  fine 
job  In  attempting  tb  sustain  the  Senate 
action,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 
Mr    JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  >ay  that,  whatever 
words  were  uttered,  the  spirit  and  heart 
of  It  is  that  we  have  a  deep  feeling  that 
these  matters  are  essential,  and  this  is 
the  moment  in  which  to  deal  with  the 
question.   Events  will  catch   up   with   a 
new  conference,  just  as  is  now  happening 
in  what  was  generally  thought  to  be  a 
throwaway   proposition,   an   increase   in 
taxes  and  a  decrease  in  expenditures  in 
an  excise  tax  bill   The  aftermath  of  the 
terrible  .situation   the  country   Is   faced 
with  will  focus  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  conferees  on  this  matter 
If  we  close  the  door  on  it.  it  may  be  6.  8, 
or  10  weeks  before  we  can  act,  much  too 
late  to  take  any  action   That  is  the  real 
nubbin  of  the  .situation 

So  I  cannot  agree  that  .sending  the 
measurc^back  to  conference  will  be  of 
great  usnessness.  To  the  contrary,  this 
is  the  time  when  we  should  be  in  con- 
ference, rather  than  clo.se  the  door,  as  is 
proposed,  and  reject  the  whole  Senate's 
position.  I  emphasize  that  fact,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  decisive  element  in  induc- 
ing the  Senate  to  reject  the  conference 
report. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  .should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  uree  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  complete  fimdlng  of  the 
Piiblic  Law  874  impacted  aid  program, 
by  rejecting  the  conference  report. 

Public  Law  874  is  in  elTect  a  contract 
between  the  Federal  Goverrunent  and 
tho.se  school  districts  educating  children 
whose  presence  is  due  to  Federal  activity. 
It  is  a  contract,  however,  which  is  re- 
peatedly broken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. To  my  mind,  this  is  not  correct 
and  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  Federal  establishment  and  the  chil- 
dren concerned. 


The  State  of  Rhode  I.sland  has  a  vital 
stake  in  the  imiiacted  aid  program.  Of 
the  39  cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  25 
of  them  are  covered  by  Public  Law  874. 
In  1966.  of  the  I'JB.OOO  public  .school  chil- 
dren in  the  Stale.  11,000  were  chikhen 
whose  parents  are  stationed  at  or  on 
naval  e.stabli.shments. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  cut- 
back in  the  impacted  aid  proMam,  a  cut- 
back that  would  remain  unless  tht=-  Sen- 
ate acts,  will  have  a  most  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  education  of  our  children. 
With  the  lo.ss  of  previously  expected 
funds  there  could  be  a  general  cutback 
in  the  quality  of  cduc.Uion  in  our  local 
schools.  Th's  loss  of  quality  will  be  felt 
alike  by  both  military  and  nonmililaiy 
personnel. 

I  believe  it  is  incnmbf-nt  ui)on  the  Sen- 
ale  lo  fully  imnlement  the  impacted  a:d 
programs  and  jilace  this  burden  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  responsi- 
ble foj:  it.  It  certainly  is  not  one  which 
local  communities  should  liave  to  carry 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Josrrn 
Clark,  the  jimior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Frld  Harris,  and  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Jatob  Javits,  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  disappointing  portion  of  the  con- 
ference report  which  curtails  the  amount 
of  funds  to  be  utilized  for  our  Nation's 
summer  pro.' ram.- 

The  tragic  events  of  the  last  weekend 
make  all  the  more  cogent  the  need  for  a 
large  and  continuing  Federal  involve- 
ment In  .summer  activities. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  is 
termed  emergency  "  I  ask  the  Senate, 
What  greater  emergency  do  we  face  than 
the  welfare  of  the  youth  In  our  urban 
areas?  I  believe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
necessity  that  the  Senate  clearly  enun- 
ciate its  concern  with  that  emergency. 

Is  our  country  so  iX)or  that  we  cannot 
invest  in  the  well-being  of  children?  Are 
we  .so  blinded  by  other  considerations 
that  we  lack  the  will  to  recognize  and 
treat  what  should  be  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  us?  I  urge  the  Senate  to  supp.^rt 
this  move  to  reject  the  conference  report 
and  thus  a^ssure  the  ixxjple  of  our  Nation 
that  there  is  a  concern  for  humanity  here 
on  the  Hill,  that  there  is  a  belief  that  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  are  perhaps  our 
finest  and  greatest  responsibility. 
■  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  comment 
that  I  would  hope  that,  while  the  Sena- 
tor based  most  of  his  statement  on  the 
Impacted  areas  situation,  with  which  I 
agree,  he  would  have  .some  .sympathy 
with  the  summer  program  and  the  Head- 
start  program. 

Mr.  PELL.  Obviously.  I  would  not  be 

here  if   I  were  not.   I  have  hit  on   the 

points  that  I  believe  are  most  important. 

Mr.  JAVITS   Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  horror  in  our  streets 
should  tell  us  quite  emphatically  that 
we  cannot  wait  any  longer  for  dramatic 
domestic  repair.  The  madness  in  our 
cities  should  convince  us  of  the  terrible 
costs  of  sloth,  and  apathy,  and  neglect. 
The  agony  in  our  country  should  make 
it  plain  that  if  we  are  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  Nation,  if  we  are  to  avoid  fresh 
wounds  tomorrow,  we  must  shake  off  the 
stiiima  of  inaction.  Indeed,  our  national 
complacency  has  reached  an  alltime 
high.  We  are  couched  in  white  security. 
We  defend  the  status  quo  with  tired  and 
empty  cliches.  And  we  cap  it  all  off  by 
moving  on  the  pressing  issues  of  the  day 
in  morbid  lethargy. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  faced  with  one 
of  these  pressing  issues — the  conference 
report  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. Several  weeks  ago  this  body  voiced 
its  clear  intention  on  the  needs  for  the 
summer,  but  in  the  cour.se  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  our  position  was  "com- 
promised" with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

As  a  result,  the  S7.5  million  to  pro- 
vide emergency  summer  jobs  for  the 
poor,  and  the  .separate  $25  million  for 
Headstart,  will  not  be  available  this  year. 
We  are  forced  to  talk  about  these  reduc- 
tions in  terms  of  dollars,  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  real  effects  of  these 
cuts  will  be  felt  by  people — and  people, 
after  all,  are  what  these  i)rograms  are  ' 
all  about. 

If  we  accept  the  $25  million  cut  for 
Headstart  funds.  13.000  preschool  chil- 
dren all  across  the  country  who  need 
the  siDecial  attention  of  the  Headstart 
program  will  be  starting  .school  on  the 
threshold  of  the  dropout  syndrome.  We 
will  cancel  out  the  last  clear  hope  for 
at  least  13,000  children  who  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  when  they  enter  school. 

We  should  have  learned  the  results 
of  inadequate  preschool  training.  We 
should  have  aciinowledged  that  inade- 
quacies multiply,  and  put  disabling  pres- 
sures on  the  young  child  growing  up. 
In  fact,  part  of  our  consideration  today 
IS  a  remedial  program  for  past  mistakes: 
170.000  summer  jobs  can  he  made  avail- 
able with  the  $75  million  included  in  the 
original  supplemental  appropriation.  If 
we  accept  this  cut.  we  will  deny  opportu- 
nity to  thousands  of  youngsters  who 
want  something  constructive  to  do  this 
summer.  If  we  accept  the  $75  million  cut 
proposed  in  this  conference  report  for 
summer  jobs,  many  youngsters  who 
needed  .something  to  do  last  summer  will 
have  less  opportunity  this  year.  In  my 
State  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the 
present  indication  is  that  jobs  will  be  cut 
back  in  Jersey  City  from  750  last  sum- 
mer to  approximately  410  this  summer 
and.  in  Newark,  from  2.610  last  summer 
to  1.870  this  summer.  Similar  reductions 
are  projected  in  cities  all  across  the 
countrj'. 

In  another  surprise  "compromise," 
the  S90.9  million  that  had  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  for  school  assistance  in 
federally  impacted  areas  was  cut  down 
to  $20.8  million.  In  my  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey alone,  this  cut  represents  a  differ- 


ence of  approximately  $2  million.  My 
concern  for  this  program  in  New  Jersey 
and  across  the  country  is  the  effect  of 
these  cuts  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
education  in  the  federally  affected  areas. 
Again  the  Federal  Government  has 
reneged  on  what  we  promised  and  on 
what  these  school  districts  have  planned. 
How  much  longer  will  we  continue  in 
this  fashion? 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  abstract  figures  or  cold, 
analytical  charts  and  statistics.  We  are 
talking  about  people — people  who  are 
looking  to  us  for  some  ixisitive  response 
to  the  obvious  needs  around  us.  If  we  ac- 
cept these  cuts  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, we  will  be  making  an  error 
in  the  present  tense  that  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  course  we  can 
take  now  is  to  reject  the  conference  re- 
port and  instruct  the  Senate  conferees 
to  return  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  money  we  need  to  meet  our 
responsibilities. 

A  folk  poet  who  understands  the  an- 
guish and  anxiety  of  the  limes,  has 
asked  nine  questions  in  a  song  called 
"Blowin'  in  the  Wind."  He  asks: 

How  many  roads  must  a  man  walk  down  Ije- 
fore  they  will  call  him  a  man? 

How  many  seas  must  the  white  dove  .-^all  be- 
fore she  sleeps  in  the  sand? 

How  many  times  must  the  cannon  balls  fly 
before  they're  forever  banned? 

Ihe  answer  my  friend  Is  blowing  in  the 
wind. 

The  answer  Is  blowing  In  the  wind. 

How  many  years  can  a  mountain  exi.^t  be- 
fore it  is  washed  t-o  the  sea? 

How  many  years  can  a  people  exist  before 
they're  allowed  to  be  free? 

How  many  times  can  a  man  turn  his  head 
and  pretend  that  he  just  doesn't  see? 

The  answer  my  friend  is  blowing  in  the 
wind. 

Tlie  answer  is  blowing  in  the  wind. 

How  many  times  can  a  man  liifjk  up  before 

he  can  see  the  sky? 
How  many  ears  must  one  man  have  before 

he  can  hear  people  en,? 
How  many  deaths  will  it  take  til   he  knows 

that  too  many  people  have  died? 
The    answer    my    friend    is    blowing    in    the 

wind. 
The  answer  is  blowing  in  the  wind. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
seize  this  moment  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions, at  least  in  part,  by  rejecting  the 
conference  report  and  calling  again  for 
full  funding  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  enor- 
mity of  our  urban  crisis  today  is  painfully 
clear.  Our  cities  are  torn  by  violence  and 
looting  and  burning.  A  great  leader  has 
been  cut  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

We  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  face  a  grave  challenge.  We  must 
respond  to  this  crisis.  We  must  provide 
thoughtful  leadership  and  meaningful 
programs  to  meet  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  and  education. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  Congress 
must  develop  new,  imaginative  programs 
and  must  continue  and  expand  on-going, 
successful  programs. 

Since  1965,  2.197.000  children  have 
been  served  by  the  Headstart  program. 
Currently,  209,000  children  are  involved 
in  Headstart  programs  across  the  coun- 
try, and  this  summer  another  465.000 


young  people  will  be  given  the  ojiportu- 
nity  to  get  a  headstart  on  their  educa- 
tions. 

Through  appropriation  cuts  and  ad- 
ministration fund  allocations,  the  Head- 
start  program  was  cut  back  by  $25  mil- 
lion from  its  operating  level  for  this  fiscal 
year.  The  Senate  attempted  to  restore 
this  money  by  adding  an  amendment  to 
the  administration's  urgent  supplemen- 
tal request;  this  amondmenl  was  deleted 
by  the  House-Senate  conferees. 

This  S25  million  would  allow  the  Head- 
.start  program  to  continue  at  the  level  at 
which  It  is  now  oi^erating.  It  would  not 
expand  the  program,  although  that  is 
what  we  really  .should  be  considering 
Without  this  money.  13,000  children  will 
be  denif d  an  (ipiiortunity  to  be  preii»ired 
to  meet  the  challent'e  of  formal  educa- 
tion. 

The  effects  of  this  cutback  go  even  fur- 
ther. Parents  who  have  their  children 
in  Headstart  day  care  centers  while  they 
work  to  provide  the  essentials  of  life  for 
their  families  will  be  forced  to  quit  their 
jobs  in  order  to  .stay  home  with  their 
children. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  Headstart 
teachers — many  of  them  from  poor  fam- 
ilies— will  lose  their  jobs. 

Last  summer  we  spent  S47  million  on 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams: these  programs  produced  74.000 
jobs.  There  is  no  money  available  for 
similar  jjrograms  this  summer. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee added  an  appropriation  of  $75  million 
to  the  supplemental  request  for  summer 
jobs:  this  provision,  too  was  deleted  in 
conference. 

This  S75  million  would  provide  an  esti- 
mated 90.000  to  100.000  jobs.  The  money 
would  go  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
where  it  could  be  directed  into  a  variety 
of  work  programs. 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
which  could  u.se  additional  funding.  The 
main  thrust  would  be  in  Neighborhood 
Y'outh  Corps  type  projects. 

I  would  hope  also  that  existing  pro- 
grams under  the  Nelson  amendment — 
Operation  Mainstream,  Green  Thumb, 
and  others — would  be  expanded.  The.se 
programs  aimed  at  putting  unemployed 
people  to  work  on  conservation  and 
beautification  projects  have  been  tre- 
mendously successful. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  cut  back  on  cur 
job  training  and  educational  programs. 
Rather,  we  .should  redouble  our  efforts.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  cuts  made  by  the  con- 
ference committee  and  intend  to  vote 
against  accepting  the  conference  report. 

HARMFI'L  FFFECTS  ON  .SCHOCI.S  OF  FAILURE  TO 
PKOVIDE  btl'PLEMENTAL  AI'PROPP.IATIO.N  FOR 
IMPACTED    AREA    PROCRAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  extraordinarily  shortsighted  actions 
taken  last  Wednesday  by  the  conference 
committee  con.sidering  H.R.  15399,  the 
urgent  .'supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  the  1968  fiscal  year. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  bill  would 
have  provided  S90.9  million  for  aid  to 
schools  in  areas  with  high  concentrations 
of  Federal  employees  and  In  disaster- 
stricken  areas.  Tliis  program,  known  as 
Public  Law  874,  was  nqt  excluded  from 
the  mandatory  budget  cuts  enacted  in 
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December  of  1967  A«  a  result,  the  funds 
due  the  '  Lmpected  areas, "  which  are  de- 
termined by  formulae  In  the  leglal&tlon. 
were  drastically  reduced.  By  amending 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  the 
Senate  attempted  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation by  providing  $90  9  million  to  bring 
the  program  up  to  full  entitlement. 

The  conference  committee  has  cut  the 
Senate  amendment  down  to  $20  8  million, 
and  all  of  that  amount  la  to  cover  en- 
titlements under  section  3' a'  of  the  law 
That  section  of  the  law  provides  aid  to 
school  districts  In  areas  where  large 
numbers  of  schoolchildren  live  on  Fed- 
eral property,  that  Is,  for  the  most  part, 
military  bases  and  Indian  re-servations 

Mr.  President,  school  districts  in  my 
State  will  be  severely  affected  by  this 
move  Under  Public  Law  874  Manland 
Is  entitled  to  $23,377  258  The  1968  en- 
titlement as  it  stand.^.  without  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  would  be  $18,746,284. 
amounting  to  a  reduction  of  over  $4  6 
million.  It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
that  local  .school  dl.strlcts  which  are  en- 
titled under  the  law  to  impacted  area  aid 
rely  on  It  in  plann;n<  their  annual  op- 
erating expen.ses  For  Congress  to  iiu- 
po-se  tiie  severe  reductions  that  the  con- 
ference report  indicates  will  wreaic  havoc 
with  school  budgets  In  many  communi- 
ties ihrouuh.out  Che  country 

A  substantial  propwrtlon  of  the  resi- 
dents of  many  of  Marshland's  most  ;:><)pu- 
lous  counties  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  It  was  the  intention 
of  Public  Law  874  that  the  ilnancial 
burden  impo.sed  on  the  schwil  systems 
in  those  counties  as  a  result  of  the 
presence  of  nun-^rous  Federal  employees 
be  mitlsated  by  t.s.-istance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  1:  would  be  the  most 
.se'  e:e  injustice  to  suddenly  expei-t  the 
affected  school  districts  to  get  along 
without  the  ii^sis'ance  yy  which  they  are 
entitled 

Mr  President,  I  have  iecei".ed  letters 
from  educators  and  others  in  MaiTland 
who  are  vitally  conceri-»ed  that  the  State 
be  able  to  pronde  a  consistently  high 
standard  of  public  education  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  samplini^  of  these 
Iette:-s  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  short.  Mr  President.  I  feel  that  the 
conference  leport  on  H  R  l.i399  repre- 
sents a  bad  compromise  which,  if  It 
stands,  will  have  the  most  >erious  con- 
sequences in  many  communities.  Because 
the  supplemental  appropriation  was  and 
still  Ls  uraent  I  intend  to  vote  a2ainst 
the  report  with  the  hope  that  after  Sen- 
ate re.iectMn  tlie  onferees  will  give  us 
a  more  realisfic  bill  I  hope  many  of  my 
collea::ues  wil!  join  me  in  that  decision. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  letters 
-ind  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  tfie  Record,  as  follows: 

MONICOMESY  COUNlV  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

RocktriUe.  Md,.  Marcli  29.  :96S. 
Hon.  Joseph  D   Ttdincs,   |  i 

V  S   Senate  Cice  Building.  \ 

H'u  h.iigton.  D  C.  \  \ 

My  De.u<  ^EN\raR  T-itMcs;  I  have  been  In-  ' 
I  rmed  that  ihe  H  R  1  jJy9  Urgent  Supple- 
mental Bill  w.is  amended  by  the  Senate  to 
incliicte  $9i.  milll'jn  in  addltloinl  .tpproprla- 
iioiis  tfc  fully  fund  PL.  874,  the  Federal  Im- 
pact Areui  Bill   for  FY  1968. 

I  lurther  uiiderst.md  that  tbls  bill  has  been 


referred  to  k  conference  oommittee  It  Is  my 
Information  Chat  the  Hou8«  confereea  do  not 
look  with  favor  on  the  tncrecwe  aa  approved 
by  tb«  SenaM  It  la  of  utmost  importance  for 
Am  Stat*  of  Maryland  and  Uontgoiuery 
County  that  funda  for  Pi  874  be  Included 
by  tbia  conference  committee.  I  would  ap- 
preclata  yuur  muklng  all  possible  oontacu 
to  Insure  <x  favorable  conference  report 

If  the  conference  report  should  receive  an 
unfavorable  report  I  would  urge  a  vote 
agalnat  the  conference  report  Such  an  un- 
favorable ref)ort  would  mean  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  Montgomery  County  of  at  least  •!  - 
JOO.OOO 

ThAiik  you  again  for  your  support  of  P  L 
874  Once  *he  authortzatlon  fur  FY  tJ8  i»  in- 
creased to  Its  full  amount  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  working  for  full  funding 
for  PTf  99  Our  country  Is  pa.sslng  through 
a  difficult  pertod  but  conditions  will  only  be 
worse  If  the  support  of  public  etlucatlon  is 
m  any  way  reduced 

Sinc-.Tel"  yours 

Homer  O    Blsehoao. 
SupfTinte'ideiit  o/  Sctiools 

I  Special  Memormdum  No    4| 
Bai  t  imore  City  Rijblic  Sthools. 

Balttmore.  .Ud  .  Marrli  27.  t9H8 
To      State    nt    Maryland    Senators   and    Con- 

gresoinen 
Fv  im  Dr  M  Thomits  Goedeke  .\ssocl.ite 
SuperlntenUent-In-Char^e  Dr  Robert 
C  Lloyd,  Director,  Special  Projects  and 
Projframs. 
Subject  Public  Law  874  Urgent  Supplemen- 
tal BlU. 

The  Huu.se-Passed  HR  15399  Urgent  Sup- 
plemental Bill  wria  amended  Uy  the  Sen.ite 
•-0  include  •91  million  for  FY-1'J68  appro- 
priations required  to  fiuid  fully  ihe  PL  874 
Impacted  Areas  Aid  The  amended  bill  was. 
of  course,  sen:  to  Conference  Committee 
which  Is  currently  seeking  a  resolution  to  the 
JitTenng  House  and  Senate  versions. 

We  understand  that  the  House  Conferees 
ire  apposed  to  the  $91  million  of  increased 
.rapact  aid  added  by  the  Senate 

We  strongly  urge  your  every  effort  m  re- 
t.ilnlng  the  Senate-approved  increase. 

If  the  Conference  Committee  excludes  the 
PL  874  increase,  we  equally  stron^jly  ur^e  a 
vote  against  the  Conference  Report  when 
iufynitted. 

We  belie\e  it  would  be  lielplui  to  advise 
Senator  Hill  of  yuur  intent  to  support  the 
iJl  million  impact  amendment  introduced 
bv  Senator  Fulbrisht 

Relerence  is  made  to  an  eaiUer  memo  from 
ine  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  dated 
March  1.  1968.  In  this  memo  we  gave  addi- 
tional inlormation  supporting  and  validating 
the  urgent  need  for  the  full  P  L  874  appro- 
priation in  FY- 1968.  both  for  the  Baltimore 
City  Public  Schools  as  well  as  lor  the  State 
of  Maryland 

Wc  urge  your  support  of  the  Fuibright 
Ani'-ndmeiit  to  restore  funds  to  PL.  874. 

We  urge  ilso  your  continuing  support  in 
the  funding  of  the  Impacted  Areas  Aid  Pro- 
ijrsm  at  the  full  authorization  level  in  PY- 
1969. 

Additional  Information  that  you  may  de- 
sire will  be  promptly  suomitted. 

A  copy  of  this  memo  is  being  sent  to  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  .Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Your  continuing  support  and  cooperation 
is  gratefully  iK'knowledged, 

Annapolis,  Md., 

Mai  en  26,  1968 
Senator  Joseph  D  Tydinos, 
ScnaCf  Building, 
Washington.  DC  : 

Higlily  important  you  tell  Seniilor  Hill  to 
hold  'ast  01  million  impact  money  or  other- 
wise we  lose  400  thousand  dollars. 

Board    of     Education.     Anne     .\ri:ndel 

COL-NTY. 


I>Pi-*TA,  Md  , 
March  28.  1968. 
Hon  JosBTH  D  TrotNoa. 
as    Senate, 
Wathtngton,  D.C 

I  ag&m  encourage  you  to  support  Sexuitor 
Llater  Hill  oi  the  Senate  Approprlatlaaa  Sub- 
oommltte>e   on   BducaUon   la   the  defense  of 
Public  Law  874   A  loss  of  full  Federal  support 
at  this  late  date  In  our  iTperatlng  year  would 
seriously  effect  our  educational  programs 
Bruce  G   Jcnkins, 
Siipcnnfcrident      of      Schooli,      Charlrs 
County   Board  of  Education. 

1  Bel  .Air   Md 

5  .\farrn  27.  1068 

.Seiitlor  Jo.sKPH  TVDINOS. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

Understand  House  conferees  are  violently 
•  ipposed  to  the  ninety  one  million  dollars  of 
unpact  aid  money  added  to  the  recent  sup- 
plementary appropriations  bill  I  liope  you 
will  encourage  Senator  Hill  and  other  Senate 
conferees  to  hold  out  for  Inclusion  of  this 
sum  In  flnal  conference  report. 

Charles  W.  Willis, 
Sitpmntendent      of      Schools,      Harford 
County 

Board     or    Education    of    Prince 

Georges  Cotjntt, 
'     Upper  .Marlboro.  .Md     .Wd'c'i  S    I'.'SS 
Hon    Joseph  D    Tydi.v(;s, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.flnngton    DC 

Dear  Senator  Tvdinc.s  Tlie  Bo.ird  of  Edu- 
cation of  Prince  Georges  County  and  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Prince 
Georges  County  would  appreciate  your  sup- 
port ot  the  legislation  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor FfLBRiGHT  which  would  Increase  the 
PublU-  Law  874  appropriation  lor  1968  by 
590  965.000, 

This  legislation.  If  approved  by  the  .Seiute 
and  concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Rcpresent- 
attvee.  would  restore  the  deficit  in  entitle- 
ment appropriations  :imountlng  to  20'  In 
the  .State  oi  Maryland  alone,  tiie  enactment 
of  tins  amendment  v^•ould  provide  $4,631.0<:)0. 
of  which  Prince  Georges  County  would  re- 
ceive *  1.560. 000.  the  largest  amount  to  be 
divided  among  the  .school  Jurisdictions  re- 
ceiving .ederal  suport  under  Public  L;iw  874 

It  IS  most  Important  that  this  legislaiion 
be  supported  and  enacted.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  result  in  the  local  Jurisdiction  beine 
compelUd  to  Increase  Its  real  estate  taxes  to 
make  up  for  the  detlciency  m  tiie  entitle- 
ment liopefully  to  be  obtaiiu-d  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  874 

Your   help   and   assistance   In    tills   matter 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  S   Schmidt. 
County  SupenntenUcnt. 

BoMio   or  Education   of  Harforo 
County, 

Bel  Air.  Md..  Frhrnani  26.   1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings 
U.S.    Senate, 
WasHingtov.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tidings;  Since  writing  you 
about  .1  supplemental  approprK.tija  :or  Pub- 
lic Law  874  last  week.  I  have  received  furtiier 
Information   about   this  matter. 

The  House  passed  House  Resolution  15399, 
Supplemental  Approprl.itlon,  v.hich  dealt 
with  Health,  Education,  Welfare  Items  but 
contained  nothing  for  Public  Law  874 
understand  that  Senator  Fiilhrigiit  has 
offered  an  amendment.  S.  1470.  to  add  $90. <: 
965.000  to  House  Resolution  15369.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senate  .Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  take  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 15399  and  the  amendment  early  this 
week. 

Maryland's  total  interest  in  'his  amount  is 
»4. 500. 000  and  Harford   County's   is  approx- 


74,     l« 

now 


Imateiy  $350,000  of  this  amount.  These  are 
funds  that  we  are  counting  on  for  operat- 
ing our  schools  In  the  current  budget  year, 
through  June  30,  1968.  I  have  no  Idea  how 
we  in  Harford  County  would  be  able  to  make 
up  this  $350,000  shortage. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  speak  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  sup- 
port the  amendment,  S,  1470,  if  and  when  It 
reaches  the  floor. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  W.  Willis, 
Superintendent  of   Schools. 

Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore 
County, 

Touson.  .Md..  Fcbnuiry  22.  1968. 
Re  Impact   Area   Public   Law  874 — 1868   H.R. 

15399 
Hon.  Joseph  D,  Tydings. 
U  S.    Senator.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliinyton.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  We  have  been  In- 
formed that  the  appropriation  measure  which 
win  be  supplemented  In  the  Senate  Is  before 
the  Senate  Committee  at  the  present  time. 
May  we  remind  you  that  Public  Law  874 
fund.s  are  provided  through  this  legislation 
and  Baltimore  County  will  receive  approx- 
imately $800,000  If  the  appropriation  Is 
made. 

We  urge  that  you  Inform  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  our  desire  to  have  the 
funds  include  the  appropriation  and  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  you  feel  the  same  since 
you  have  supported  the  appropriation  in 
previous  years. 

Your  assistance  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely   yours, 

William  T.  Willis.  Jr., 
Assistant     Superintendent    in    Business 
and  Finance. 

Predfrick.  Md.. 
February   21,  1968. 
.Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
\Vastiu\gton.  DC 

We  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
amendment  to  provide  full  entitlement 
under  PL,  874. 

John  L  Carnochan, 
Superintendent     of    Schooh.     Frederick 
County. 

Board  of  Cou.nty  Commissioners 
of  Charles  County. 

La  Plata.  Md  .  February  20.  1968. 
Hon  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ty-dings;  The  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Charles  County  is 
very  concerned  over  the  negative  results  of 
reducing  the  impacted  school  aid  to  Charles 
County.  The  State  of  Maryland  and  its 
subdivisions  are  in  the  midst  of  adjusting  to 
one  i>f  the  most  thorough  tax  reforms  ever 
attempted  by  any  state,  and  with  all  the  new 
problems  bearing  down  on  us  intigaa,  any 
assistance  in  the  form  of  fiscal  constants  la 
a  most  welcome  sight. 

Charles  County  can  ill  afford  to  loose  the 
$141,000  to  $169,000  suggested  by  a  25-30% 
reduction  of  last  year's  assistance. 

The  Administration's  last  attempt  to  cut 
back  aid  to  Impacted  areas  was  defeated  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  .  .  .  and,  we  think,  ap- 
propriately so!  It  is  oiLT  slncerest  hope  that 
the  impacted  aid  program  will  be  continued 
at  the  present  levels  at  the  very  least. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  counties 
in  the  State,  Otu-  growth  Is  related,  in  large 
mcHsure.  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area  This  rapid  growth  places  its  greatest 
strain  on  the  school  system. 

Our  position  Is  quite  simple  .  .  .  nothing 
must  be  done  to  short-change  the  school 
children  of  Charles  County!  We  look  forward 


to   your   kind   assistance   in    this    important 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Reed  W.  McDonagh, 

Pre.<'tdcnt. 

Lexington  Park.  Md,, 

March  4    1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
US.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C  : 

Please  give  your  full  support  to  Senator 
Fulbrlght's  amendment  S.  1470  which  would 
add  $90,965,000  to  House  resolution 
15399  for  Impact  aid.  Our  St  Marys  County 
public  school  system  is  one  of  Marylands 
most  rapidly  growing  school  districts.  Tlie 
major  cause  of  our  growth  is  the  Patuxent 
River  Naval  Air  Ration.  A  cut  back  in  Pub- 
lic Law  874  funds  will  detrimentally  affect 
nearly   10,000   public   school   pupils. 

Robert  E  King.  Jr  . 
Superintendent    of    Schools,    Board     of 
Education,  St.  Marys  County,  Leonard- 
town,  Md. 

Elkton,  Md , 
February  22,  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  supp>ort  Senate  Committee   Amend- 
ment 50  add   90,965,000   for  Public   La-,v   874 
proving  full  entitlement  1968  fiscal  year. 
Robert  A.  Gibson, 
Cecil  County  Public  Schools, 

Booth  St.  Center. 

La  Plata,  Md  , 
February  21.  1968. 
Hon  Joseph  D,  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D  C 

Endorse  action  taken  by  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  Increase  beyond  amount 
appropriated  by  House  bill  15399  the  level  of 
financial  support  for  federally  impacted 
areas.  Earnestly  seek  your  support  of  this  im- 
portant source  of  funds  for  Maryland  schools. 
Bruce  G.  Jenkins. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Board  of  Education. 

Cumberland.  Md.. 

February  21.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC:  ^ 

Urge  your  support  of  House  Resolution 
15399  supplemental  appropriation  for  impact 
area  amendment  to  add  ninety  million  i:ilne 
hundred  sixty-five  thousand  for  PL874  in  or- 
der to  provide  full  entitlement  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Dr.  Wayne  W  Hill. 
Superintendent  of  Allegaixy  County  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Education 
op  Anne  Arundel   County, 

Annapolis,  Md..  February  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Neio  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  am  sure  you 
realize  that  our  country  Is  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  monies 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  educational 
program  for  the  children  of  this  county.  This 
is  further  brought  about  by  the  decrease  in 
the  appropriations  to  help  educate  those 
children  In  our  county  who  live  on  federal 
property  and  whose  parents  are  employed  on 
federal  property. 

I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  need  to  support 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  Public  Law 
874  In  order  that  we  may  receive  our  full 
entitlement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  L.  Alexander, 

Director  of  Planning. 
David  S.  Jenkins, 

Superintendent. 


unfortunate      conference      action      DEI.f-riNG 

summer  vouth  employment  and  head- 
start  funds  from  si'pplemental  appro- 
priation 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  committee  considering  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  lis- 
cal  year  1968  has  completely  deleted 
from  the  bill  the  Senate's  amendment 
Ijroviding  $75  million  for  employment 
and  job  training  procrams  this  summer. 
Tliis  is  a  stroni;  reason  lor  ro.iectinp  the 
report  -submitted  last  Wednesday  by  the 
conferees,  and  I  intend  to  vote  against 
that  re!>ort. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  Senate 
measure  which  would  liave  provided 
S150  million  for  summer  programs  for 
young  ijeople  in  our  ma.ior  cities,  I  was 
disappointed  when  the  Senate  apreed  to 
only  S75  million.  But  to  amputate  that 
entire  amount  from  the  bill  strikes  me 
as  sheer  folly.  At  the  .same  time,  the 
conferees  cut  out  $2,5  million  that  was 
intended  for  the  Headstart  program. 

This  indicatas  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  misjudging  our  needs.  We 
are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  sus- 
tain confidence  in  the  dollar  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  those  who  arc  dismayed 
about  our  economy  that  it  is,  and  will 
remain,  strong.  But  we  arc  biting  ofT  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face  if  we  jettison  the 
programs  that  educate  and  expand  op- 
I>ortunlties  for  young  people  while  con- 
tinuing to  spend  inordinate  amounts  on 
building  supersonic  transport  planes, 
racina;  pellmell — regardless  of  cost — to 
the  moon,  maintaining  a  farflung  mili- 
taiT  establishment,  and  fighting  a  ^rt 
of  dubious  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mayor 
D'Alesandro  lias  told  me  he  needs  S4 
million  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate 
summer  proeram  for  the  young  ijeople  of 
Baltimore.  I  am  talking  about  the  young 
people  who  live  in  the  city  all  summer 
and  need  some  organized  activities,  need 
access  to  school  playgrounds  and  li- 
braries, need  hydrant  sprinklers  and  pub- 
lic swimming  jxxils,  and  need  jobs.  All  of 
these  needs  could  be  met,  with  the  help 
of  both  public  and  private  resources,  if 
we  all  felt  that  the  quality  of  life  our 
young  people  experience  were  as  impor- 
tant as  building  a  supersonic  aircraft  or 
competing  in  the  space  race. 

Tlie  S75  million  we  passed  for  the  sum- 
mer program  would  not  liave  given 
Mayor  D'Alesandro  the  full  84  million 
that  he  needs  by  any  means.  But  it  would 
have  provided  a  bare  minimum:  it  wuuld 
have  given  the  people  of  Baltimore  some- 
thing on  which  to  build  with  the  gen- 
erosity they  have  shown  in  .suppwrting 
Operation  Champ.  Without  it.  many  of 
Baltimore's  children,  and  the  young  i>eo- 
ple  of  eveiT  other  cro'wded  city,  will  be 
left  to  their  own  devices. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  Members  oi 
this  body  are  conscious  of  the  needs  I 
have  been  discussing.  We  worked  hard 
last  month  to  provide  some  realistic  sup- 
port for  those  dedicated  people  in  the 
cities  who  are  already  planning  a  variety 
of  activities  for  youngsters.  Many  of 
those  planners  are  the  young  paople 
themselves.  They  want  a  worthwhile 
summer.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
those    young    people;     to    uphold    the 
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amendment-s  w*  have  already  passed,  and 
to  vote  aKain.-^t  the  conference  report  on 
HR    15399 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RecoRn  an 
excerpt  from  a  statement  made  by  the 
Honorable  W  Willard  Wirt/.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  pre.sf-nted  to  the  Subommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  P^ablic  Welfare,  April  5.  1968. 
in  .support  of  the  Partnership  for  Lrnrn- 
in,'  and  Eariune  Act  of  1968  ' 

There  bemi,'  no  obX'Ction,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Th?  Prealdent  st.ited  Un  his  Education  Mes* 
sai^p  taat  one  and  a  linlf  million  young  men 
.ind  women  will  leave  lilgh  s.-honl  and  enrer 
the  labor  foTce  this  yei^r^m  a  time  of  hl«& 
employment.  wUpn  skills  are  .it  a  premium  " 
If  their  experience  is  similar  to  those  who 
left  school  m  i;W»i  .md  It  IS  akely  to  be,  the 
transition  to  'K'itV.  will  be  ,^  dlfflcult  proposi- 
tion   tor   a    very   sluniflcani    percentage. 

By  Oct<ober.  of  1966  those  who  had  gradu^ 
at'-d  from  hUh  school  In  June  of  that  year 
endured  an  unemployment  r*te  of  14  2',: 
those  who  had  droprp'>i  out  of  school  that 
ye.ir.  !7  4  ',.  The  irony  of  this  tr.iglc  situa- 
tion l.s  that  It  otcurred.  and  is  still  occurlnfl. 
in  3  period  of  lugh  employment  and  skin 
shr.rtage.H 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  we 
can  .isk  oursplves  is  why  yorith  unemployr 
raent  remains  so  high  after  so  many  efforts  to 
reduce  it 

It  Is  clear,  of  course,  that  teenage  unem- 
pl.>\-ment  rates  have  receded  In  the  past  fl\-p 
years  as  total  unemployment  has  dropped. 
lu  VMl,  the  r.ice  for  If  to  19  <jt^ar  olds  wne 
12  9'-.  compared  with  Lhe  even  more  shame- 
ftil   level   of    17  2".    as   recently    -is    1963 

Disturbing,  however  is  Uie  i.ict  that  over 
tne  long  haul,  the  position  of  teen.igers  is 
deterlonting  relati'.e  tc)  the  national  unem- 
plovTnent  experience  When  the  Census  was 
taken  In  19;J0.  before  tlie  depression  began, 
the  teenage  un;mplovment  rate  w.is  83  > 
about  one  and  cne-halt  times  the  total  rate 
of  5  2  '  By  1948.  the  teenage  rate  was  nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  aa  high  as  the  na- 
tional rate  !ri  ISilS.  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
fi'-r  times  .is  high  .\nd  by  1967  It  wita  near- 
ly  three   jjiU   .ine-half  times  as  high 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fait  that  the 
position  of  tne  uonwiitte  teenager  Is  deterio- 
rating even  faster  .As  late  as  1954.  the  ur»- 
employment  rate  for  noowhlte  teenagers  w:«b 
16  5"  only  -ibout  4  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  white  rate  of  \2  1  ;.  In  1967.  the 
nonwhlte  teenage  rnte  was  26  5  :  .  almost 
two  and  one-h«lf  times  the  white  rate  ot 
HO'    . 

Moreover  unamplovnient  is  not  the  whole 
story  In  1967  343  thoussind  16  t,3  19  year  olds 
1 9  4"  of  the  full-time'"  labor  force)  were 
working  only  pdrt-ttm*  when  they  wanted 
full-time  Jobs  There  ,ire  -ilso  "he  dJscour:ige<l 
who  are  not  looking  for  work,  and  those 
wh(jse  jobs  li,r. a  little  potential  and  are  pep- 
son.jlly  unrew.irdlng, 

WhUe  unemployment,  .it  the  present.  Is  ivir 
best  developed  measure  of  the  youth  situa- 
tion. It  leaves  out  as  much  as  it  tells.  Bettef 
indicators  are  needed 

While  these  problems  are  most  severe 
among  low  uicome  families,  they  cannot  be 
isolated  as  created  by  poverty  alone  The 
teenage  rate  Is  17  4  ^  in  poverty  families.  It 
's  .ilmost  as  high — 16  6'  —In  families  with 
Incomes  from  »3.000  to  $5  000.  In  families 
making  $10.iX)0  or  more  the  rate  Is  stltl 
double  the  national  average. 

The  US  keeps  a  larger  proportion  of  r^ 
youth  In  school  longer  than  does  any  oUier 
natU>n.  supposedly  to  ensure  their  adequ.ite 
pre;j.ir-itlon  r   r  lifetime  activity   Yet  the  ud- 


employinent  rate  of  its  youth  Is  far  higher 
than  other  industrialized  nations  In  mo«t 
other  devi'loped  countries  young  workers  .ire 
so  niu'-h  in  demand  that  the  danger  is  that 
they  will  be  taken  out  of  .school  too  early 
Yet  the  Nation  with  the  most  extensive  t«du- 
catlonul  system  In  the  world  ,ind  with  the 
strongest  economy  is  putting  more  than  10' 
of  Its  youth  thrr>ugh  a  bitter  perlc>d  of  frus- 
trating  and   dlfflciilt    unemployment 

These  are  grim  devastating  facts  There  is 
one  inesoap.ible  conclusion  The  mas'ilve 
doses  of  medicine  recently  admlnlr.tered  to 
the  Nation's  youth — the  remedial  youth 
training  proermis  under  MDT.\  the  Job 
Corps,  the  Nelghborho<Td  Youth  Corps,  and 
the  Youth  Optxirtunlty  Centers  jinve  been 
essential  to  prevent  a  bad  disease  from  be- 
comlnj  ,1  faUiUty  Biif.  they  have  not  been 
enough  to  rest'>re  the  pitlent  to  .It  il  health 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  when  the 
.•\pi>ropriatiuns  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate considered  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation I  voiced  my  unqualified  support 
for  the  amendment  proposing  a  S91  mil- 
lion increase  for  full  lundinir  of  Federal 
assistance  in  impacted  area...  I  was  de- 
llRhted  to  see  the  Senate  sive  its  endorse- 
ment to  this  pri">erani  by  api)roving  the 
appropriation  It  wa.<;.  ih.crefore.  a  sreat 
disappointment  wlien  only  S20.8  million 
surMved  the  conference  on  the  bill 

I  feel  it  is  cSvsential  that  we  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  public  schools  by  divine 
our  wholehearted  supiiort  to  this  pro- 
t:ram.  Failure  to  fund  full  entitlements 
of  eligible  .school  districts  would  be  espe- 
cially unfortunate  this  current  fl.ical  year 
because,  as  you  know,  final  action  on 
appropriation,?  last  session  and  subse- 
quent budget  restrictions  came  so  late  in 
the  year  School  districts  have  lone  since 
obllualed  themspUes  In  accordance  with 
their  expectations  under  the  law.  Now 
they  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  cut- 
tine  personnel  to  readjust  oblipations  It 
is  far  too  late  for  schools  to  cut  back  in 
other  areas  such  as  supplies  and  operat- 
ing costs. 

The  $20.8  million  which  remains  in  the 
bill  from  the  conference  will  be  a  boon  to 
military  Installations  and  other  Federal 
facilities  which  hotise  their  employees 
But  no  relief  Is  provided  for  communi- 
ties swollen  by  an  influx  of  Federal  work- 
ers who  do  not  reside  on  Federal  iirop- 
erty.  For  example,  the  Clatk  County 
school  district  in  my  State  of  Nevada 
is  currently  expeneiifiing  tremendous 
prowth  as  a  result  of  a  major  buildup  at 
Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  The  community 
is  of  course  grateful  for  this  sro\^th.  but 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  land  In 
the  district  is  federally  owned  and  the 
district  is  hard  pres.sed  to  provide  for 
increased  school  enrollment  from  Its 
small  tax  base. 

I  strongly  urge  that  tlie  Senate  send 
Its  designated  representatives  back  to 
conference  'Aith  the  House  with  the  full 
assurance  that  the  Senate  will  stand  be- 
hind its  obligation  by  requiring;  full  fund- 
ing for  this  program. 

To  do  anything  less  would  be.  In  my 
opinion,  a  break  in  faith  with  the  States 
and  school  districts  of  our  Nation. 


I  HE  NEED  FOR  PROPER   LEADERS 

Mr    HARRIS    Mr    Pre-sldent.  an  item 
on  the  A.ssoclattd  Press  wire,  quoting  me. 


has  just  come  to  my  attention  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  the  item  be 
printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Re(ORd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows; 

lI.\RRis     Hiors 

WAj-iiiNiiToN  (AP)  -Sen  Fred  R  Hariis. 
D-Okla  ,  crPWclzed  today  the  reaction  of  the 
Nations  political  leaders  to  the  ar:sassin.ation 
of  Dr    Martin  Luther  King,  Jr, 

Instead  of  calling  In  Negro  loaders  and 
nsking  what  should  be  done.  Harris  .'aid, 
'What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  c-all  In  white  le:  d- 
erc  'Old  say  what  has  to  be  done. 

•  '.Ve  need  to  act  now  We  have  got  to  root 
out  raclvf,"  said  H.irrls.  who  .served  on 
Prc->ident  Johnson's  Commission  on  Civil 
Oi    'rdere 

He  was  interviewed  on  the  CBS  radio  |>ro- 
jr  Oil     Capitol  Cloakroom   " 

Harris  made  no  direct  reference  to  Pres- 
ider.t  Johnson,  who  met  with  civil  rights 
Icr.Jcrs  after  King's  assassination. 

He  i-,oted  that  the  Commission  had 
pointed  to  white  racism  as  the  cause  of 
riots  last  year  and  said  that  now  "it  is  not 
.so  much  a  question  of  Negro  leadership,  but 
.1  i)roblem  of  .American  leadership." 

He  said  this  was  true  for  ordinary  cltl- 
/ciio  ,is  vs'ell  .'•-s  political   leaders 

Mr.  HARRIS  Standing  alone,  the  item 
is  not  fully  self-explanatory.  The  Item 
correctly  stfitesi  "Harris  made  no  direct 
,ele:encc  to  President  Johnson."  Neither 
did  I  make  indirect  reference  to  him. 
Mr.  Pre.-.ident,  and  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  at  the  meetinc  President  Johnson 
called  there  were  al.so  congressional 
leaders. 

Rather,  what  I  had  in  mi»id  In  le- 
sijonding  to  a  cjuestlon  as  to  the  man 
who  might  replace  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr  :is  a  Negro  leader  was 
that  as  Whitney  Yountj.  Jr..  has  said, 
more  important  than  Neero  leadership 
now  is  .American  leadership  to  move  this 
country  in  the  directions  It  must  l-o  and 
that  this  Is.  as  the  news  Item  states,  "true 
for  ordinary  citizens  as  well  as  political 
leaders." 

M; .  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
thp  absence  of  a  (luorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  loll. 

The  assistant  Iciii'^lati'. e  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
^wt  red  to  their  names: 

I  No   103  Leg  I 

-M'.ott  Holland 

liartlett  Hruska 

Hrr«iK>'  .Tavtts 

nyrd.  Vfl  Jordan.  N  C. 
nyrd,  W    Va  Kuchel 

Cannon  Mansfield 

Carlson  Moss 

Harris  Pell 

Hftttlerd  Prouty 

Hill  Rai.dolph 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-ICER  A  quorum 

Is  not  present. 

Mr  BYFlDof  We.-t  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
ab.sent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agieemg  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  .Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate 

.After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 


Rus.sel! 
Spaikman 
.Spone 
Talmadite 
Tydlngs 
Williams.  Del 
Yarboroush 
You  nit,  Ohio 
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ators  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Anderson 

Orlffln 

Monroney 

llaker 

Onieni 

ng 

Morton 

Bnyh 

Hansen 

Mnndt 

Bennett 

Hart 

Muskle 

liible 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Iioi;BS 

Havden 

Percy 

Hrew.»-tpr 

Hoi  Mr- Its 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

RlhlroH 

Case 

Jackson 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Clark 

Lonst.  Mo. 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Lone.  La 

Svmlncton 

Cotton 

MrOovern 

Thurmond 

r)omlnlck 

Mclntvre 

Tower 

EUeiider 

MetciUf 

Williams.  N  J. 

l-'ont: 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak, 

Fulbrlttht 

Mondale 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 

,  A  quorum  is 

present. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr,  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that 
Ijursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
202(a>,  Public  Law  90-264,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Gray,  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Fallon,  of  Mary- 
land, Mr,  Cramer,  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN.  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Schwengel, 
of  Iowa,  as  members  of  National  Visitors 
Facilities  Advisory  Commission,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R,  2516)  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  16489.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  .ind  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Kxecutlve  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H  J.  Hes.  12'23.  Joint  resolution  to  continue 
for  a  temporary  period  the  7-percent  excise 
tax  rate  on  automobiles  and  the  10-percent 
excise   tax   rate   on   communication   services. 

Tlie  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  H.  Con.  Res.  761)  providing 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Thurs- 
day. April  11.  1968,  it  stand  adjourned 
until  Monday.  April  22.  1968.  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tlie  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  liis  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


PASSAGE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  IS 
GOOD  NEWS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  the  best 
news  of  the  past  few  days  is  the  passage 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
1968  civil  rl.ghts  bill.  This  is  a  fitting 
response,  although  an  Inadequate  one,  to 
the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  King,  Even  more. 
it  is  a  demonstration  that  the  democratic 
process  can  work. 

Passage  of  a  national  fair  housing  law 
will  not  stop  those  \,ho  are  committed  to 
violence  In  our  cities,  but  it  will  rob  them 
of  Negro  support.  The  psychological  im- 
portance for  Negroes  of  available  decent 
housing  may  ease  somewhra  the  frustra- 
tions of  ghetto  life,  fru.strations  which 
are  the  breeding  grounds  for  civil  disor- 
der. Congress  has  dcmonstrr.ted  to  those 
who  persevered  to  progress  throutih  leg- 
islative action  that  It  can  respond  to  a 
need  that  affects  every  single  American, 
that  white  America  will  give  full  equality 
to  black  Americans,  that  the  nonviolent 
means  which  Martin  Luther  Kinu  advo- 
cated do  work. 

The  Riot  Commission  specifically  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  enforceable  Federal  opeii-hous- 
Ing  law.  Today's  action  by  the  Kou.se 
meets  one  of  the  steps  called  for  by  the 
Riot  Commission — but  one  step  is  not 
enough,  clearly  not  enough  when  racial 
violence  strikes  110  cities  over  a  week- 
end. We  must  turn  now  to  the  other  rec- 
ommendations; before  we  rest  easily  we 
must  be  certain  the  millions  of  Negroes 
In  this  Nation  are  sharing  the  opportu- 
nity and  economic  progress  that  most 
whites  know  and  enjoy. 


HOUSE   BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HR,  16489)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice Departments,  the  Executive  OfiBce  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  di-scussion  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bUl  (H,R,  15399)  making  ur- 
gent supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  more  Senators  than 
we  have  had  on  the  floor  this  afternoon, 
I  wish  to  sum  up  briefly  the  position  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  conference  re- 
port and  ask  for  its  rejection. 

If  the  conference  report  is  rejected  It 
win  open  the  door  to  a  motion  to  appoint 
new  conferees.  That  motion  will  be  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  by 
me,  or  by  someone  else.  At  any  rate,  a 
motion  will  be  made  that  the  conferees 
be  instructed  to  insist  on  the  Senate 
amendment  adding  $90,950,000  for  school 
assistance  in  federally  affected  areas  un- 
der Public  Law  874,  $25  million  for  the 
Headstart  program,  and  $75  million  for 
the  summer  job  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  summation  of  the 
argument  as  we  have  made  It  Is  that  this 
is  the  very  time  when  this  conference 
should  not  be  closed  up,  but  rather  the 
deep  problems  in  which  the  coimtry  Is 
plunged  in  its  major  cities  demand  the 
very  programs  which  are  here  being  re- 
jected in  the  supplemental  measure, 

A  Tninimiim  of  6  weeks  or  more  would 

; 


be  required  to  get  a  new  supplemental 
bill,  with  the  same  struggle  taking  place 
on  that  measure,  and  with  no  assurance 
that  it  would  be  successful.  Any  other 
supplemental  bill  will  come  loo  late  to 
ase  the  money  for  summer  .tobs,  i.s  an 
addition  to  the  Headstart  program,  or 
as  aid  to  impacted  areas.  Therefore,  this 
is  the  time  to  act  and  this  is  the  time  to 
demon.strate  that  this  is  the  time  to  act 
The  otiier  body  has  just  ajJiHoved  ihe 
historic  civil  rights  bill  which  was  pas,se(l 
in  this  body,  with  decisive  votes  and 
.stiont'  .support  en  both  .sides  (jf  the  aisle, 
which  indicates  Con"re,ss  is  ■  oinL'  to  act 
out  of  a  .sense  of  .lustice  rather  than 
resentment.  We  should  do  tho  same  thing 
here  today.  We  .should  sienal  this  as 
has  been  done  in  the  other  body.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  could  better  indicate  that 
nonviolence  will  be  encouraged,  because 
Congress  intends  to  demonstrate  it  in- 
tends t,i  do  justice  ond  at  tho  same  t'me 
make  clear  that  it  will  not  tolerate 
anarcliy  or  disorder. 

With  respect  to  the  national  tinn- 
quilllty.  the  Senate  has  t-lven  its  answer 
with  respect  to  increased  taxes,  reduced 
expenditures,  and  reallocation  of  i)riori- 
ties,  Tlie  real  deadlock  with  the  other 
body  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a  difftr- 
ent  view  on  that  subject  so  far.  We  will 
not  yield  on  the  general  policy  that  a 
tax  increase  is  needed  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  Is  needed,  as  well  as 
a  reallocation  of  priorities.  Why  should 
we  yield  on  these  necessary  measures  at 
this  time? 

We  should  keep  the  conference  open 
so  that  there  will  be  a  real  chance  that  c 
something  can  be  done  for  the  summer 
program. 

Finally  it  would  give  an  opportunity, 
which  is  es.sential.  to  the  President  to  do 
as  he  did  last  year  and  give  us  his  Ideas 
with  respect  to  what  is  a  required  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  our  current  situation. 
Last  year  a  special  me.ssaee  \^as  sent  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
This  year  there  may  be  some  other  way 
to  manifest  the  views  of  the  executive 
branch,  but  If  we  close  it  off  by  accepting 
the  conference  report  today  we  will  nol 
be  able  to  move  In  time  with  respect  to 
what  must  eventually  and  necessarily 
be  done, 

Mr,  President,  for  those  reasons  I  urge 
that  the  report  be  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report, 

Mr,  HILL,  Mr,  President,  the  Senate 
conferees  weighed  the  matter  In  confer- 
ence to  get  the  Senate  amendments 
agreed  to  but  the  House  conferees, 
headed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  other 
body,  said  in  the  first  meeting  that  they 
would  not  agree  to  any  amendments  and 
they  stood  adamant  on  every  proposition 
except  the  allowance  of  $20,410,000, 
which  was  in  the  last  conference  imder 
Public  Law  874,  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  this:  We  can  agree  to  the 
conference  report  and  then  we  will  have 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  school  Impacted  funds  under 
Public  Law  874.  So  that  anyone  not 
satisfied  with  the  ftmds  imder  Public 
Law  874  can  vot«  for  the  conference  re- 
port, and  then  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment under  Pubhc  Law  874,  which  means 
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that  we  will  go  bade  In  di.saBieement  with 
the  House 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Piesiderit  a  ill  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  ' 

Mr   FflLL  I  yield 

M"  HOLLAND  The  point  made  whJch 
Is.  of  course,  completfly  correct  is  based. 
is  it  not  on  the  f.ict  that  the  item  'vas 
reported  m  disau'reemeMf 

Mr  HILL  It  was.  Indeed 

Mr  HOI  [„AND  -cont.nui  iki  •  In  the 
ti  'ht  'Ahirh  ocf'jned  on  the  Ho'L^e  tloor, 
and  that  thf>  -JJl  million  is  Uie  nmount 
of  the  cut  from  the  iPinjcted  .schools  ap- 
propriation Ahlch  Consrress  made  last 
fall. 

Mr  HILL  Thi^  Senator  is  .-xijctl.v  ror- 
rect.  n:i«l  that  ameiuinient  is  in  dls- 
asrefir.tnt  The  report  can  be  aureed  to 
and  thini  ap  alll  have  .Mitomaneally. 
iind:r  i..e  nil.s  of  the  S^n.ae.  a  '•epa- 
ratc  \nte  on  the  qMe.Ntto'i  of  the  '.m- 
pact^d  arf.^<  So  ti'.at  If  w.  SenaCor  does 
not  wiih  to  asre-:*  to  what  the  House  did 
on  that  he  caiVvate  it  down  and  still  vot>^ 
lor  the  conference  report. 

Mr  .TAVTTS  Mr  Presideni  •  I'!  the 
Se'-.atjr  from  \Iabania  vield'' 

■•Ir  HILL   I  yield  > 

Mr  JAVITS  That  I .  not  irjo.  tho*iFh 
oil  the  He.id.st.ut  .':ov!r.'»tii 

Mr    HILL    No 

Mr  JAVITS  Tliey  are  not  included  in 
thi.s  agreement,  so  that  Ahen  we  approve 
the  conference  mport.  we  kill  those  two 
Items 

Ml-  HILL  Yes,  jii^it  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budtiet  did.  and  the  House  killed 
tnein  too  The  Hou.se  conferees  stood 
Lidamant  on  that  point,  but  we  can  vote 
separately  and  will  \ote  separately  on 
the  impacted  area  funds  We  can  have 
them  I  emphasize  asain  that  we  can  vote 
on  the  impacted  area  funds,  which  will 
come  up  m  a  separate  amendment  it  the 
conference  rei)ort  ;s  axreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
:s  0:1  a^ireeiiv;  to  the  conierence  repui  t 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
nn\e  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
.'.111  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
:iounce  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut Mr  Dodd!.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
>i.-.-ippi  1  Mr  Easti-xndI.  the  Senator 
:roni  North  Carolina  1  Mr  Ervini.  the 
Se:iati'r  from  Tennessee  'Mr  Gore  '  tlie 
Se:iat(ir  frnm  Massachusetts  Mr.  Ken- 
ned. ;.  the  Senator  from  New  Y(.>rk  >  Mr 
KtNNEDY'.  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  1  Mr 
L\i  seHEl.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
-Mr  MaonusonI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  !  Mr  McCxrthy  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr  McGeeI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  N'-^w  Mexico  1  Mr  MontoyaI. 
the  Senator  from  Oreson  Mr  Morse). 
the  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  Mr 
P^STORBi.  the, Senator  from  Florida  'Mr 
-^Mathers'  and  the  .'Senator  from 
Arkansas  1  Mr  McClellanI  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr  E.vsTL\Ni)I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  iMr 
Magnvson!  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vute 
yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Wa.shmgton 
would  vote    nay  " 

I    further   announce   that,   if    present 
and   voting,   the   Senator   tiom    Mas.sa- 
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chu-N^tUj  I  Mr  Kt.NNEDVi.  the  Sc-iuil>i 
froni  New  York  i  Mr  Kennedy  I.  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  Wyoming  IMr  M(GeeI,  the 
Setialor  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr 
MontoynI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr  Morse  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr  PastoreI  would  each 
vote    nav  " 

Mr  KUCHKL  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  liom  Vermont  I  Mi  Aiken  i.  the 
Senator  irom  Nebraska  IMr  Curtis  I. 
the  .Srnator  liom  Illinois  !  Mr  Dirk^^eni. 
the  Senator  Irom  Arizona  IMr  Fannin  i, 
the  Senator  irom  Iowa  IMr  Hicken- 
LooPERl.  the  Senator  from  Califortiia 
Mr  Mtmnr.  ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Kan.va.s  iMr  Pearson l  are  neccs-anly 
labfent 

On  thi.-,  vote,  the  Senator  iioni  Kansas 
I  Mr  Pe  ii.soNi  IS  paired  vMth  the  Sena- 
tor irom  Cnliiornia  :  Mr  .vIitRPiiYl  If 
present  ;ind  voting,  the  Senator  Irom 
Kansas  would  vote  yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor fr  im  California  would  vote    nay  ' 

II  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr  Curtis  I.  and  the  Senatdr 
from  Arizona  'Mr  P\nnin  i  would  each 
vot(     nay" 

The  result  was  .announced  veas  24. 
nav.s  54.  as  follows: 

I  No   104  Log  I 
YEAS— 24 


Ai.dersoii 

Holland 

Smith 

Bfiiii^tt 

lordan.  N  C 

Sparkcnan 

Bvrct.  Vn 

l.otit:.  La 

Stennls 

Bvrd.  W    V.i 

Miller 

Talmadee 

Tivrlson 

Moi.ron(\ 

Thurmond 

Ellcrdfi 

Miiiidt 

Tower 

H:\vdrn 

I'roxmlre 

Williams.  Del 

Hill 

Ruseell 

NAYS     54 

YoiiM«.  N   0»V 

Ailoti 

Orifflii 

Metrnll 

B«ker 

Oruenmu 

Motidalc 

Baitlcfi 

Hansen 

Morton 

Bn\h 

Harris 

Moss 

Blblr 

HATt 

Muakle 

BOKlts 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Brewstei 

Hatncld 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hollin«s 

Percy 

Buidick 

Hruska 

erouty 

Cannon 

Itiouye 

Randolph 

Case 

I.irksoii 

RIblcoH 

Church 

Javits 

.S.~ott 

Clark 

'ordan.  Idaho 

SponK 

Cooper 

Kurhel 

Symington 

Cot'.on 

l^>ui.  .Mo 

Tvdlr.«s 

OomiiiirK 

.Man.sflela 

WilMama.  N  J 

Foi,«, 

Ml  (Joverij 

YnrborouK'h 

rmiM  L-ht 

Mclntyre 

Yountf.  Ohio 

.NOT   VOTING- 

22 

Aiken 

Hlcltenlooper 

Montoya 

Cui'U 

Kennedy.  Mas* 

Morse 

Dlr<^<  li 

Kennedy.  N  Y. 

Murphy 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Pastore 

EasMaiKl 

Matirnison 

Pearson 

Srvin 

MrC'.irthy 

Smatheis 

Fantuti 

McCIellan 

Oore 

McOee 

So  the  conference  report  vi.as  rejected. 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  further  insist  upon  its 
amendments  request  a  further  confer- 
ence with  the  House  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  apiroint  ttie  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
IS  on  atireeini;  to  tlie  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  .Mabama. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  desire  to 
be  lieard  on  that  motion  before  conferees 
are  appointed  ,If  the  motion  is  confined 
to  asking  for  another  conference.  I  have 
no  comments  on  that:  but  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  conferees.  I  desire 
t<j  be  iieard. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
will  state  It 

Mr  CLARK  Is  this  the  appropriate 
time  to  make  a  motion  for  substitute  con- 
ferees? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
would  sUK'test  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  if  It  IS  his  desire  to  offer 
a  motion  to  name  the  conferees,  then 
the  question  that  is  placed  before  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
should  be  divided  .>o  that  the  request  for 
another  conference  be  one  issue  or  one 
question,  and  the  app(  Intment  of  con- 
ferees and  their  designation  be  a  second 
question 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
the  question  l)e  divided  and  I  support  the 
motion  for  a  new  conference. 

Mr.  JAVIT.S  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarv  inquiry 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
uiU  state  :t 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  move  to  instruct  the  conferees 
Am  I  correct  in  assumina  that  after  the 
first  part  of  the  motion  that  is  divided  is 
decided,  if  it  is  in  tlie  affirmative,  that 
will  be  the  apprnpuate  moment  to  mjve 
the  instruction  of  the  conferees? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
can  move  to  instnict  the  conierees  after 
the  motion  on  the  first  request  has  been 
acted  u.oon.  namely,  that  the  conference 
report  be  returned  to  the  House  for  fur- 
ther conference 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT  Tiie  Senator 
will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Is  that  the  pending 
motion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  That  is  the 
pendine  motion 

Mr  JAVITS  May  I  then  request  the 
Chair  that  I  receive  recosnltlon  there- 
after for  the  i)urpose  of  making  a  motion 
to  instnict  tlic  conferees:' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair  so 
understands. 

The  motion  now  before  the  Senate  is 
to  insist  on  the  Senate  arnondn-.ents  and 
ask  for  a  further  conference  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  i  Putting  the 
question 

The  motion  was  at-reed  to. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT    The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  1  move 
that  the  conferees  be  Instructed  to  insi.st 
upon  the  Senate  amendment  adding 
S90  950  million  for  school  a.ssistance  to 
federally  impacted  areas  under  Public 
Law  874;  and  S75  million  for  summer  lob 
pro-rams:  and  $25  million  for  tlie  Head- 
start  i)rogram 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
may  .^tate  that  it  was  the  view  of  the 
Chair  that  the  onmnal  motion,  as  .lust 
at:reed  to.  did  carry  with  it  insistence  on 
the  Senate  amendments.  These  are  Sen- 
ate amendments.  That  does  not  deny  the 
Senator  from  New  York  the  right  to 
make  a  motion  to  ask  for  that. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  would  In- 
clude another  item  which  was  omitted, 
and  that  is  $25  million  for  the  FHA.  the 
anginal  Senate  position? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  shall  uladly  agree  to 
that,  If  the  Senator  wishes  it. 


Several  Senators,  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  please  speak  out 
so  that  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  can  hear  him? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
thf  Senator  from  New  York  whether  he 
wDuld  be  willing  to  agree  to  incorporate 
in  the  motion  that  we  also  include  the 
$25  million  for  FHA.  which  was  in  the 
original  proposal  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. While  we  have  worked  out  tempo- 
rarily an  agreement  with  respect  to  our 
request  for  the  White  House  to  relin- 
quish $25  million  from  its  contingency 
fund,  as  long  as  we  are  voting  to  sustain 
the  Senate  in  its  other  original  actions, 
we  should  also  insist  on  sustaining  the 
Senate  in  our  action  on  extra  funds  for 
the  FHA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New   Y'ork  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  assume  the  instruction 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
requesting  the  Senate  to  give  to  its  con- 
ferees will  Include  his  position  with  re- 
spect to  all  three  of  the  matters  under 
debate  this  afternoon — restoration  of  the 
impEicted  area  fund,  restoration  of  the 
money  for  the  summer  program,  and 
restoration  of  $25  million  for  Headstart. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  requested 
that  we  Include  the  Item  of  $25  million 
for  Farmers  Home  Loan  Administration, 
direct  loan  account. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  reason  I  did  that  is 
that  if  we  failed  to  Include  this  $25 
million  now.  it  would  look  as  if  the  Sen- 
ate had  retreated  from  its  earlier  posi- 
tion. If  we  retain  it  and  the  agreement 
developed  in  conference  were  acted 
upon.  fine.  If  not  by  adding  it  again  now, 
we  will  be  back  to  the  solid  position  we 
had  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
address  Senators  who  voted  with  us  on 
this  proposition,  that  .sounds  fair  to  me.x 
because  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  get 
what  they  wanted  to  get  and  should  have 
gotten  on  this  proposition.  They  accepted 
a  verj-  watered-down  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  withhold  amend- 
Ino;  my  motion  until  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  spoken.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  a  bit  confused  by  the 
Senate  vote.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  cut  Federal  expenditures  by 
some  $5  or  $6  billion.  I  am  not  quite  clear, 
^  from  the  results  of  the  vote,  which  part  of 
these  appropriations  the  Senate  wishes  to 
retain.  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  It. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Can  this 
vote  be  divided,  with  one  vote  on  the  im- 
pacted areas  provision  and  another  vote 
on  the  additional  $100  million  for  the 
welfare  program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Tlie  Chair 
will  first  answer  the  inquiry  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

A  Senator  can  offer  a  motion  that 
would  direct  the  Senate  conferees,  and 
instruct  them  on  certain  matters.  The 
question  may  be  divided. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  By  the 
lopsided  vote,  it  looks  as  though  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  keep  all  the  money  in  the 
conference  report.  I  do  not  know  which 
item  it  wants  worst.  The  House,  of  course, 
will  not  agree  to  all  the  money  the 
Senate  wants. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate,  by  voting  to  reject  the  conference 
report,  has  voted  to  sustain  the  ix)sition 
of  the  Senate  on  all  matters? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Senator 
Is  absolutely  correct;  but  as  the  Chair  has 
stated,  if  a  Senator  wishes  to  have  ad- 
ditional emphasis  on  some  part  of  the 
Instructions  to  the  conferees,  he  can  do  it 
by  his  motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  amend 
my  motion  to  include  also  the  following : 
$25  million  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Direct  Loan  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

REQUEST  TO   BE   RELEASED   AS   CONFEREE 

Mrs.  SMITH  subsequently  said:  Mr, 
President,  I  left  the  floor  to  make  a  tele- 
phone call,  and  on  my  return  to  the  floor 
was  advised  that  I  had  been  named  as  a 
conferee  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions conference.  Had  I  been  consulted,  I 
would  have  had  to  decline.  I  voted  for  the 
conference  report  just  voted  on.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
released  from  this  appointment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  a  delicate  matter,  having  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  adverse  to 
my  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  our  body  who  have  hitherto  acted 
as  conferees  In  this  matter,  I  shall  not 
push  my  position  to  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I 
do  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  certain  precedents  In  this  body 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  and  ac- 
tion of  conferees,  I  shall  read  Into  the 
Record  the  pertinent  section  of  Watkirs 
and  Riddick  on  Senate  Procedure: 

The  conferees  in  theory  are  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  but  In  fact  are  desig- 
nated by  friends  of  the  measure,  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  prev.illing  \-lcw  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  considpratlon  i~>r  the  u.^iial 
party  ratio.  And  the  Senate,  on  motion,  may 
elect  its  conferees  as  It  sees  tit. 

Quoting  another  section: 

Resignation  or  Declination  To  .Serve: 
Senatorb  have  declined  to  ^erve  .xs  con- 
ferees In  some  Instances  because  they  were 
not  In  sympathy  with  the  provisions  of  bills 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  cr.  after  a  conference 
report  was  rejected,  a  Senator  declined  to 
serve  on  a  second  conference  committee  be- 
cause of  views  not  In  liarmony  with  the 
action  of  the  Senate. 


Conferees  have  resigned  because  they  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  action  i  i  tlu*  .Sen- 
ate on  the  bill  or  opposed  to  ;he  bill  in 
question. 

Second  Conference: 

If  and  when  a  motion  tlutt  the  .Senate 
further  insist  on  lUs  .imeiuinieiils  in  di-s- 
a'Treement  and  a.^k  lor  another  (•(•nference  is 
apreed  to.  the  Senate  has  a  rljiht  to  appoint 
new  conferees  if  it  desires  to  do  .^o 

Turning  to  pace  221  of  Senate  Pro- 
cedure. I  quote  further: 

When  the  Senate  relerts  a  ronferen.c  re- 
port or  a  point  of  order  is  sust.ilned  in  the 
Si-nate  atrainst  u  ("iiference  report  which 
has  been  airrcpd  tn  by  the  House,  it  is  In 
I  rder  for  the  ."-^t-nale  to  ask  for  a  lurther  con- 
Irrence  and  reappoint  the  .^^ame  conferees 
or  appoint  new  conferee";. 

If  a  conference  report  is  rejectf-rt.  :i  motion 
to  Insist  further  and  ask  ,a  lurDicr  mn'.fT- 
c-nce  Is  In  order  and  a  motion  to  Instruct 
conferees  is  in  order  pnor  to  t.he  .ipi>olin- 
ment  of  the  conferees  and  after  the  motion 
for  a  conference   lias   been  .adopted. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  conference,  the 
conferees — and  I  simply  state  basic  facts, 
and  again  reiterate  my  affection  for  the 
Senators  who  acted  as  conferees — there 
was  only  one  question  in  controversy  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  pa.ssed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, That  was  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Headstart  program  should  be 
given  an  additional  $25  million. 

The  conferees  were  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  rule,  which  Is  by 
seniority.  The  Democratic  conferees 
were  Senators  Hill,  Russell,  Ellender, 
Holland,  and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Every  one  of  them  voted  against  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senate,  which  was  sustained 
by  the  vote  of  the  Vice  President  break- 
ing a  tie. 

On  the  Republican  side,  there  were 
three  conferees:  Senators  Mundt,  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Javits.  All  except 
Senator  Javits  voted  against  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senate  by  the  43-to-42  vote. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr,  Long]  is  not  present^ in  the 
Chamber,  because  at  the  time  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  was  before  the  Senate 
In  1952,  after  conferees  were  appointed. 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  protested  that 
three  of  the  five  had  voted  against  the 
so-called  Holland-Connally  substitute 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate, 
Senator  Long  contended  the  provision  of 
Cleaves'  Manual,  quoted  above,  had  been 
violated.  He  entered  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  appointment  of 
conferees. 

On  the  following  day.  Senator  OMa- 
honey,  of  Wyoming,  announced  that  one 
of  the  conferees.  Senator  McFarland.  of 
Arizona,  had  asked  to  be  excused  from 
service  on  the  committee  and  that  the 
next  two  senior  men  on  the  committee. 
Senators  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Lehman,  of  New  York,  had  made  like  re- 
quests because  they  too  had  opposed  the 
substitute  amendment  which  had  pre- 
vailed. The  next  Senator  In  order.  Sena- 
tor Long,  accepted  appointment  and 
withdrew  his  motion  to  reconsider. 

On  other  occasions,  protests  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  Senate  opinion  have 
been  registered,  hut  withdrawn  upon  as- 
surance by  the  conferees  that  they  would 
faithfully  support  the  Senate  position 
despite  their  own  divergent  views.  Yet 
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that  we  will  go  back  In  disaKieement  with 
the  House 

Mr   HOLL.AND  Mr   Pjesident.  ■aiU  the 

Senator  from  Alabama  yield' 

Mr   HILL  I  yield  ex 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  po'.iit  made   which 

Is.  of  course,  completely  correct   is  based. 

Is  It  not.  on  the  fact  that  Ihc  item  was 

rp[)orted  in  disagreernenr 

Mr  HILL  It  was,  indeed 
Mr  HOI  LAND  'cont;nurii;  ■  In  the 
fi  ■ht,  which  ocr-uned  on  the  Hi^'i.se  fI'>or. 
and  that  the  s^i  million  is  the  amount 
of  the  cut  fiom  the  lmt).icted  schools  ap- 
proprtation  which^  Cone;ress  mude  last 
fall. 

Mr  ^jlLL  Thr  Senator  Is  <  xactiv  roi- 
rcct  and  Wiat  amendmen'  is  in  di.s- 
aerrcpiit-nf  The  report  can  be  acreed  to 
and  then  .u-  *in  have  automatically. 
iind:r  ti.e  rul ..•»  of  the^  SmutL*.  a  sepa- 
rate \ote  on  the  q'leKtlo'i  of  tne  im- 
pacted ar.'.  .-  So  Ihiit  if  a  Senator  does 
not  wiih  to  asro."?  to  what  the  Hou.se  did 
on  that,  he  can  vote  It  down  and  still  vote 
tor  the  ccnferehce  report. 

Ml     JAVIT.--.    Mr    Presidcni       i'!   the 
Se'.at  .r  from  .\labama  vleld ' 
Mr   HILL  I  yield 

Mr   JAVITS   Thnt  i  -  not  true,  tho-ich 
oi\  the  Headst  itt  ;-;o'Jram 
Mr    HILL    No, 

Mr  JAVITS  They  are  noc  included  in 
thi.s  a  'reement.  so  that  when  we  approve 
the  conference  report,  we  kill  those  two 
Items 

Mr  HILL  Yes.  ju.sl  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budt^ft  did,  and  the  House  killed 
them,  too  The  House  conferees  stood 
adamant  on  that  point,  but  wo  can  vote 
separately  and  will  vote  separately  on 
the  impacted  area  funds  We  can  have 
them  I  empha.slze  again  that  we  can  vote 
on  the  impacted  area  funds,  which  will 
come  up  in  a  separate  amendment  if  the 
conference  report  ;i  a:ireed  to 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT   The  question 

is  on  aureeiirj  to  tlie  conference  report. 

On   this  question,   the  yeas  and  nays 

have   been    ordered,    and    the   clerk    will 

call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr  DodhI.  the  Senator  from  Mi.s- 
sksoippi  Mr  EIasthndi.  the  Senator 
irom  >forth  Carolina  (Mr  E'rvinI.  the 
Senator  from  Tenre.ssee  i  Mr  Gore'  tiie 
Senator  from  Ma^iachusett.s  :  Mr  Ken- 
\EDv  I.  the  Senator  irom  New  Yor.k  Mr 
Kennedy',  the  Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr 
Lm'sche'.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr  M.*i.nl-son1.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr  McCarthy ',  the  Senator 
from  WyomiMi?  I  Mr.  McGee).  the  Sen- 
ator from  N"w  Mexico  iMr  Montoyai 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Morse  1. 
the  Senator  fvom  Rhode  Island  iMr 
P\sTOREl.  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr 
SM.\rHERs!  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr  McClelun!  are  neces- 
sarily ab.sent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr  E.\srHN:il  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  i  Mr. 
Maonvson!  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mis.si.^.sippl  would  vote 
yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  vote    nay  '" 

I    further   announce    that,    if    present 
and   voting,    the   Senator    imni    Massa- 
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chu.^ctls  IMr  KenneovI.  tiie  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Kennedy),  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  i  Mr  McGeeI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
MoNTuY\l.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  I.sland  Mr  PastoreI  would  each 
vote    nay  " 

Mr  KUCHEX  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr  Aiken  I.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr  Curtis  1. 
iheRrnaiur  I'lom  fllinois  i  Mr  Dirk^fni. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr  Fannin  i, 
th(  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr  Hicken- 
looperI,  the  Senator  from  California 
iMr  MrRi'irl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  IMr  PE'.nsnNl  are  ncccs^anly 
absent 

On  thi.-.  vote,  tlie  Senator  lioni  Kansas 
I  Mr  Pe  n.soNi  us  paired  with  tiie  Sena- 
tor iroin  California  l  Mr  MurphvI  If 
presetit  and  \oting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  -Aould  vote  yea'  and  the  Sena- 
tor fr  >ni  California  would  vote     nay  ' 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr  Curtis!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr  Pxnnin  i  would  each 
vote    nay". 

The  result  was  aiinuuneod  yeas  24. 
navs  54.  as  follows: 

I  No   104  U'l?  I 
YEAS- 24 
AiUfrsoh  Holland  .Smith 

Beriiielt  Jordan,  N  C         SparKmaii 

Bvrd.  Vii  Lon^^  La  JStennIs 

Byrd.  W   Vii  Miller  TiilmadKe 

C.u-lson  Moiiromv  Thurmond 

Enpiider  Mundt  Tower 

Havdpn  r-roxmiic  Williams.  X^al 

Hill  Russell  Vnuim.  N    Dnl; 

NAYS    -54 


Allot! 

BHkei 

Bartlctt 

B;ivh 

Bible 

BoK','i> 

Brewstei 

Brooke 

Burdiok 

Cannon 

Caae 

Chvirrh 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dominlrk 

Foni; 

Fulbnuht 


Aiken 

Cui'ks 

DltK.Ncn 

Dodd 

East  III  nd 

Eivtn 

Pannln 

Gore 


Orlffln 

GruenuiR 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatncld 

HolllnKs 

Hruska 

Inouve 

.Jackson 

JllVltS 


Metcall 

Moudule 

Morton 

Moss 

Mtiskle 

Vel.son 

Pell 

Pert-y 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcott 

Scott 


Jordan.  Idaho  Spout; 

Kuchel  SvmlnKton 

I.uiii:.  Mo  Tvdlngs 

Mansfield  Williams.  N  J. 

MrCiovern  YarboroUKh 

Ml  Iiuvre  YouiiK.  Ohio 

NOT   VOTING  22 

Hifkenlooper  Montoya 
Kennedy.  Mass  Morse 

Kennedy.  N  Y  .Murphy 

Lausche  Pastore 

MftutiMson  Pertrsoii 

MrC;irthv  Smatheis 
MrClellan 
McGee 


So  the  conference  report  was  rejected. 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  further  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  request  a  further  confer- 
ence with  the  House  thereon,  and  that 
tiie  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
is  on  aareeinK  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  /Xlabama. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  dejsirc  to 
be  heard  on  that  motion  before  conferees 
are  appointed  If  the  motion  is  confined 
to  asking  for  another  conference.  I  have 
no  comments  on  that,  but  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  conferees,  I  desire 
to  be  heard. 

Mr  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
will  state  It 

Mr  CLARK  Is  tliis  the  appropriate 
time  to  make  a  motion  for  substitute  con- 
ferees? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
would  .■-ut;'U'st  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  if  it  is  his  desire  to  offer 
a  motion  to  name  the  conferees,  then 
the  question  that  is  placed  before  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
should  be  divided,  so  that  the  request  for 
another  conference  be  one  issue  or  one 
question,  and  the  appi  intment  of  con- 
ferees and  their  desi^-iiation  be  a  second 
question 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  that 
the  question  lie  divided,  and  I  supi>ort  the 
motion  for  a  new  conference 

Mr.  JAVIT.S  Mr  President,  a  i^arlia- 
mentary  inquiry  ^ 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  move  to  instruct  the  conferees. 
Am  I  correct  in  assnmini;  that  after  the 
first  part  of  the  motion  that  is  divided  is 
decided,  if  it  is  in  the  affirmative,  that 
■Aill  be  the  appropuate  moment  to  m  ive 
the  instruction  of  the  conferees? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
can  move  to  instnict  the  conferees  after 
the  motion  on  the  fust  request  has  been 
act  id  ut)on:  namelv.  that  the  conference 
report  be  returned  to  the  Hou.se  for  fur- 
ther conference 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tiie  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Is  that  the  pending 
motion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  That  is  the 
pending  motion 

Mr  JAVITS  May  I  then  request  the 
Chair  that  I  receive  recognition  there- 
after for  the  [)urpo.se  of  making  a  motion 
to  instnict  tlie  conferees" 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair  so 
understands. 

The  motion  now  before  the  Senate  is 
to  insist  on  the  Senate  amendments  and 
ask  for  a  further  conference  with  the 
Members  of  the  House,  i  Putting  the 
question  \ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
T.he  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  move 
tliat  the  conferees  be  Instructed  to  insist 
upon  the  Senate  amendment  adding 
$90  950  million  for  .school  as.sistance  to 
lederally  impacted  areas  under  Public 
Law  874;  and  S75  million  for  summer  lob 
programs,  and  SL'S  million  fo!  the  Head- 
start  i)ropram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
may  .'~tate  that  it  was  the  view  of  the 
Chair  that  the  orimnal  motion,  as  lust 
ameed  to.  did  carry  with  it  insistence  on 
the  Senate  amendments.  These  are  Sen- 
ate amendments.  That  does  not  deny  the 
Senator  from  New  York  the  right  to 
make  a  motion  to  ask  for  that. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  would  In- 
clude another  item  which  was  omitted, 
and  that  Is  $25  million  for  the  FHA.  the 
original  Senate  position? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  shall  cladly  agree  to 
that,  11  the  Senator  wishes  it. 


; 


Several  Senators.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  please  speak  out 
so  that  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  can  hear  him? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  New  York  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  agree  to  incorporate 
in  the  motion  that  we  also  Include  the 
S25  million  for  FHA,  which  was  in  the 
orif^inal  pro{X)sal  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. While  we  have  worked  out  tempo- 
rarily an  agreement  with  respect  to  our 
request  for  the  White  House  to  relin- 
quish $25  million  from  its  contingency 
fund,  as  long  as  we  are  voting  to  sustain 
the  Senate  in  its  otiier  original  actions, 
we  should  also  insist  on  sustaining  the 
Senate  in  our  action  on  extra  funds  for 
the  FHA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New   York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  assume  the  instruction 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
requesting  the  Senate  to  give  to  its  con- 
ferees will  include  his  position  with  re- 
spect to  all  three  of  the  matters  under 
debate  this  afternoon — restoration  of  the 
impacted  area  fund,  restoration  of  the 
money  for  the  summer  program,  and 
restoration  of  $25  million  for  Headstart. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  requested 
that  we  include  the  item  of  $25  million 
for  Farmers  Home  Loan  Administration, 
direct  loan  account. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  reason  I  did  that  is 
that  if  we  failed  to  include  this  $25 
million  now,  it  would  look  as  if  the  Sen- 
ate had  retreated  from  its  earlier  posi- 
tion. If  we  retain  it  and  the  agreement 
developed  in  conference  were  acted 
upon.  fine.  If  not  by  adding  it  again  now, 
we  will  be  back  to  the  solid  position  we 
had  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
address  Senators  who  voted  with  us  on 
this  proposition,  that  .sounds  fair  to  me, 
because  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  get 
what  they  wanted  to  get  and  should  have 
gotten  on  this  proposition.  They  accepted 
a  verj-  watered-down  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  withhold  amend- 
ing my  motion  until  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  spoken.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  a  bit  confused  by  the 
Senate  vote.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  cut  Federal  expenditures  by 
some  $5  or  $6  billion.  I  am  not  quite  clear, 
from  the  results  of  the  vote,  which  part  of 
these  appropriations  the  Senate  wishes  to 
retain.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Can  this 
vote  be  divided,  with  one  vote  on  the  im- 
pacted areas  provision  and  another  vote 
on  the  additional  $100  million  for  the 
welfare  program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair 
will  first  answer  the  inquiry  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

A  Senator  can  offer  a  motion  that 
would  direct  the  Senate  conferees,  and 
instruct  them  on  certain  matters.  The 
question  may  be  divided. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  By  the 
lopsided  vote,  it  looks  as  though  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  keep  all  the  money  in  the 
conference  report.  I  do  not  know  which 
item  it  wants  worst.  The  House,  of  course, 
will  not  agree  to  all  the  money  the 
Senate  wants. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  F>resident,  a  par- 
liamentary Ir^iry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate,  by  voting  to  reject  the  conference 
report,  has  voted  to  sustain  the  ijo.sition 
of  the  Senate  on  all  matters? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct;  but  as  the  Chair  has 
stated,  if  a  Senator  wishes  to  have  ad- 
ditional emphasis  on  some  part  of  the 
Instructions  to  the  conferees,  he  can  do  it 
by  his  motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  amend 
my  motion  to  include  also  the  following : 
$25  million  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Direct  Loan  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

REQUEST  TO   BE   RELEASED   AS   CONFEREE 

Mrs.  SMITH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  left  the  floor  to  make  a  tele- 
phone call,  and  on  my  return  to  the  floor 
was  advised  that  I  had  been  named  as  a 
conferee  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions conference.  Had  I  been  consulted,  I 
would  have  had  to  decline.  I  voted  for  the 
conference  report  just  voted  on.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
released  from  this  appointment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  on  a  delicate  matter,  having  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  adverse  to 
my  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  our  body  who  have  hitherto  acted 
as  conferees  in  this  matter.  I  shall  not 
push  my  position  to  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I 
do  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  certain  precedents  In  this  body 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  and  ac- 
tion of  conferees.  I  shall  read  Into  the 
Record  the  pertinent  .section  of  Watkirs 
and  Riddick  on  Senate  Procedure: 

The  conferees  in  theory  are  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  OflBcer  but  In  fact  are  desig- 
nated by  friends  of  the  measure,  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  prev.illing  \icw  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  consideration  lor  the  usual 
party  ratio.  And  the  Senate,  on  motion,  may 
elect  its  conferees  as  it  sees  fit. 

Quoting  another  section: 
Resignation  or  Declination  To  Serve: 
Senatorb  have  declined  to  fierve  as  con- 
ferees In  some  Instances  because  they  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  provisions  of  bills 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  cr.  after  a  conference 
report  was  rejected,  a  Senator  declined  to 
serve  on  a  second  conference  TOmmlttee  be- 
cause of  views  not  In  liarmony  with  the 
action  of  the  Senate. 


Conferee.s  have  re.'ilgned  because  they  were 
not  In  sympathy  with  the  action  if  the  .Sen- 
ate on  the  bin  or  opposed  lo  the  bill  in 
question.  c 

Second  Conference: 

If  and  when  a  motion  tli;it  the  .Senate 
further  insist  on  it-s  .ouendnu'iit.s  in  dl.s- 
aETreemcnt  and  ask  lor  another  idiiferenre  in 
;igreed  to.  the  Senate  h;is  a  rlpht  to  appoint 
new  conferees  if  it  de.'.ires  to  do  .so 

Turning  to  jiace  221  of  Senate  Pro- 
cedure, I  quote  further: 

When  the  Senate  rejects  a  conference  re- 
port or  :i  point  of  order  is  sustained  in  t!ie 
Senate  aftainst  a  ciiiferencc  rPi)ort  wliii'h 
has  been  aurced  lo  by  t.'ie  Il^use.  it  is  In 
(  rder  for  the  .'-Senate  lo  :isk  for  a  further  con- 
Irrence  and  reappoint  the  same  conferees 
or  appoint  new  conferees 

If  a  conference  report  Is  rejectr-d.  n  niotlnn  , 
to  Insist  further  and  ask  a  lurthcr  conipr- 
ence  Is  in  order  and  a  motion  to  Instruct 
conferees  is  In  order  [irior  to  the  ,ipj>iilnt- 
ment  of  the  conferees  and  after  the  niotiun 
for  a  conference  has   been  adopteti 

Mr.  President,  on  this  conference,  the 
conferees— and  I  simply  state  basic  facts, 
and  again  reiterate  my  affection  for  the 
Senators  who  acted  as  conferees — there 
was  only  one  question  in  controversy  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  pa.ssed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. That  was  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Headstart  program  .should  be 
given  an  additional  $25  million. 

The  conferees  were  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance w  ith  the  usual  rule,  which  is  by 
seniority.  The  Democratic  conferees 
were  Senators  Hill,  Russell.  Ellender. 
Holland,  and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
Every  one  of  them  voted  against  the  po- 
.sitlon  of  the  Senate,  which  was  sustained 
by  the  vote  of  the  Vice  President  break- 
ing a  tie. 

On  the  Republican  side,  there  were 
three  conferees:  Senators  Mundt,  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Javits.  All  except 
Senator  Javits  voted  against  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senate  by  the  43-to-42  vote. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Long]  Is  not  present  in  the 
Chamber,  because  at  the  time  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  was  before  the  Senate 
in  1952,  after  conferees  were  appointed. 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  protested  that 
three  of  the  five  had  voted  against  the 
so-called  Holland-Connally  substitute 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Senator  Long  contended  the  provision  of 
Cleaves'  Manual,  quoted  above,  had  been 
violated.  He  entered  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  appointment  of 
conferees. 

On  the  following  day.  Senator  O'Ma- 
hortey,  of  Wyoming,  announced  that  one 
of  the  conferees.  Senator  McFarland.  of 
Arizona,  had  asked  to  be  excused  from 
service  on  the  committee  and  that  the 
next  two  senior  men  on  the  committee, 
Senators  Anderson  6i  New  Mexico,  and 
Lehman,  of  New  York,  had  made  like  re- 
quests because  they  too  had  opposed  the 
substitute  amendment  which  had  pre- 
vailed. Tlie  next  Senator  in  order.  Sena- 
tor Long,  accepted  appointment  and 
withdrew  his  motion  to  reconsider. 

On  other  occasions,  protests  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  Senate  opinion  have 
been  registered,  hut  withdrawn  upon  as- 
surance by  the  conferees  that  they  would 
faithfully  support  the  Senate  position 
despite  their  own  divergent  views.  Yet 
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the  neces5'ty  ror  such  demea.-nns;  public 
assurances  would  not  arise  were  it  not  for 
the  doubt  that  inevitably  exists  when 
'  the  child  is  put  to  a  njrse  that  cares 
not.  for  It." 

Wlienever  the  question  of  abandciini? 
the  .^enlority  .system  is  raised  on  a  par- 
t  cular  bill,  the  issue  becomes  one  of  per- 
sonalitus  A.i  wa.s  so  notably  the  ca.se  in 
the  lengthy  and  harsh  debate  on  appoint- 
in.  nt  of  conferees  on  the  Muscle  Shoals 
bill,  Senators  seekmg  to  assert  the  n^ht 
of  the  maionty  to  select  the  Senate  man- 
a:ers  are  accused  of  Impucnlr.'.^  the  inteij- 
nty  and  honor  of  the  senior  Senators. 
.\t  the  .same  time,  tlie  senior  Senators 
who  would  be  bypassed  are  placed  m  a 
bad  h^ht  if  ui  other  cases  o'Jier  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  rn.ikin?  Members  have 
been  trasted  to  handle  bills  with  which 
they  were  not  m  ajreement. 

Mr  President  I  sliall  not  move  that 
the  Ch'iir  appoint  any  c  mferees  other 
■'lan  tiioso  su^^gested  by  tne  manager  of 
the  bilh  the  Senator  from  .Mabama  i  Mr. 
Hill  I.  but  I  would  hope  very  much 
tiiat  bffore  he  pr.sents  to  the  ChMr  the 
list  of  conferees  whom  he  wishes  to 
have,  he  will  qr. e  grave  and  prayerful 
consideration  ti  the  clear  Senate  r:>rece- 
dents  which  I  :have  just  read  into  th*.- 
Hfcord. 

Mr  President,  the  procedures  in  this 
:rgaid  have  always  been  that  where  the 
conferees  are  not  m  accord  with  the  oo.si- 
tion  of  the  Senate,  and  where  their  views 
lave  been  rejected,  they  resign,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  other  Senators  to  take 
their  places  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee 

There  are  presently,  on  both  sides  of 
tiie  aisle,  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
.nittee.  an  adequate  number  of  Senators 
•^  'lo  did  suptwrt  ".he  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate both  when  rhls  matter  came  up  a 
L-ouple  of  weeks  ago  and  right  now. 

Mr  President.  I  iiave  said  my  piece 
I  do  not  care  to  make  any  motion  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
say,  as  a  jtesturc  of  real  appreciation  to 
the  ranking  njinority  member,  that  r.t 
Ills  sugijestun  I  was  appointed  a  con- 
feree, although  I  am  the  lowest  ranking 
m  .seniority  on  the  Republican  side  He 
knew  that  it  wouid  spell  trouble.  He 
knew  tiiat  I  \va«  ardently  for  the  cause 
that  rhe  Senate  today  sustained  I  think 
:hat  in  all  fairness  and  deference  to  a 
man  of  that  character  and  quality,  I 
should  make  that  statement. 

I  would  say  on  my  honor.  tJiat  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Nor'h  Dakota  I  Mr 
YovNcI  is  concerned,  he  will  indefatiga- 
bly  champion  the  Senate  position  even 
though  he  voted  against  It. 

Mr  CLARK  M.'-  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  :s  entirely  cor- 
rect, and  since  he  wishes  to  pay  such  de- 
served tribute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  I  w.vuld  like  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Alabama  !  Mr  Hill  i.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  been  a  loyal  friend  and 
an  able  chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
:he  Senator  will  flKht  for  the  Senate  posi- 
tion He  did  so  before 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  will  take  into 
prayerful  consideration  the  precedent  of 
the  Senate  going  back  for  many  a  decade. 


and  that  when  these  ne'.v  coiifnees  meet 
with  the  House  conferees  tlu-re  will  be 
some  new  bl(X)d  that  believes  implicitly 
aod  sincerely  in  the  position  taken  by  the 
Sennte  as  opposed  to  the  iwsltlon  taken 
by  the  conferees  at  the  prior  conf ei ence.s. 
With  the  except  ion  of  (he  i^euator  from 
Nev  York  i  Mi   JavitsI.  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  Pri-sldent.  I  served 
on  the  c  )nfcreuce  and  si'incd  the  conlor- 
"'•icc  report.  I  wish  rcfpectliillv  to  a<;k  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who,  I  think, 
handled  the  measure  in  the  committee, 
not  to  imlude  my  name  among  the 
c  )'n  f  iTces. 

There  are  rirtain  parts  of  the  confer- 
ence apnrt  that  I  oiuinol  m  ..I!  nt)<«d  e^n- 
sf  .ence  .suppori. 

I  h  '.ve  rtlwjty..  itron«!.v  b*>Jiin  -tj  in  tliese 
.school  pr.jjjram-  ilowe'.i-r.  l.^-t  yenr  Con- 
<rcs.i,  and  that  inol-.i.ied  ih.?  Sinate. 
rjasst'd  a  t.so'ution  i*allln«  Tor  a  reduc- 
tion in  oblliratioir;  and  expendiliires  that 
applied  to  all  asrncies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  instiMcted  thr-t  theic  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  several  billions  below  the  Pivsi- 
uenfs   budiiet   request   for   1968 

In  section  202  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888  we  instructed  them,  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  to  be  reduced,  that 
It  would  incUfde  2  percent  of  the  amount 
Included  in  such  estimates  for  personnel 
compensation  and  br-nents  Some  of  this 
reduction  has  been  restored  in  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

I  do  not  pmpo.se  to  put  my.solf  m  the 
duplicitous  position  of  cJaiming  that  I 
was  for  economy  when  we  passed  the 
bill  last  year  and  then  come  here  and 
say.  T  made  a  mist^ikc.  and  I  demand 
that  the  House  also  change  its  mind." 
The  House  passed  the  same  joint  resolu- 
tion I  am  not  goinn  to  be  for  economy 
in  a  geneial  way  when  I  know  that  it 
does  not  mean  anything  and  then  run 
back  here  and  vote  for  a  specilic  item 
and  tell  the  advocates  of  that  item, 
"Well,  what  we  have  done  for  you  is 
to  restore  the  item  again.  I  voted  to 
cut  It  last  year,  but  I  know  that  I  made 
a  mistake.  Therefore,  I  changed  my  mind 
and  we  restored  it  this  year  " 

I  cannot  be  placed  m  the  duplicitous 
position  of  not  defending  in  conference 
a  reduction  that  was  ordered  by  my  vote 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
•Senate  last  year. 

We  would  be  confronted  with  that  as 
soon  as  we  arrived  there.  Of  cour.se,  I 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  for  economy  In 
general  terms,  and  I  know  that  when 
there  is  a  wave  of  feeling  sweeping  the 
country  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures. 
It  is  easy  to  say.  T  voted  for  the  economy 
bill.  ■  and  then  come  back  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  and  vote  to  restore 
and  increase  the  very  item  that  we  in- 
structed the  President  to  reduce. 

Mr  President.  I  respectfully  ask  that 
I  not  be  assiyned  to  serve  on  this  con- 
ference 

The  Senate  oan  vote  and  it  can  in- 
struct, but  the  Senate  cannot  compel  me 
to  stultify  my.self  I  ask.  therefore,  that 
my  name  not  be  listed  amonu  the  con- 
ferees 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of   the   joint    resolution   which   became 


Public  Law  90-218  of  the  OLUh  Coiw:re.ss 
on  December  18.  1967.  where  Congress 
directed  that  this  economy  bill,  which 
we  are  now  proceeding  to  re  pen!  in  p.ut, 
be  put  into  effect. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  iiiinted  in  the 
Record,  as  followt.: 

Pt  Bt.iv-  Law   00-218 
(iiotli  CDngre-^?,  llj.  Uis   888) 
Joint  rer-olution  rniVcing  continuing  ..ppro- 

(irl.uions  for  the  fiscal  year  1S63.  aua  for 

of-uT  purposes 

A'l.'.o/nd  t»i/  tlir  Si'iali-  and  Hoinr  of  Rff}- 

•  csrutat.fr*  o/  the  Uintcd  Slate.^  of  Aimrna 
t«  Cofij^rfs.-r  aisrmt>h-d.  Ihut  Uie  Joint  reso- 
lution ol  Oclohcr  5.  1067  1  Public  L.iwjO- 111') 
Is  hereby  .iniculfd  l>v  .^^irlklng  out  October 
23.  10(17"  and  infortlng  in  lieu  thereof    -De- 

•  •(•iiiber20,  l'J67". 

TITLE   n      HEDUCTKIN.S   IN  ODLIG.ATIONS 
AND   EXFLNDITUHES 

Sec  201  Ir.  \lew  of  developments  whloh 
constitute  u  thrent  to  the  economy  with  re- 
sulting inflation,  the  Congress  hereby  lincis 
and  determines  that,  taking  Into  account  ac- 
tion on  appropriation  bills  to  date.  Federal 
obligatKiiis  and  e.xpeiidlturcs  in  c6ntroIlable 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  be 
reduced  by  no  less  than  »9  billion  and  S4  bil- 
lion, respectively,  below  the  President's 
budget  requests.  The  limitations  hereafter 
ronuired  are  nece.ssary  for  that  purpose. 

Sec  202  (a)  During  the  Hscal  year  1968, 
no  dep.^rtment  or  agency  of  the  Lxecmlve 
Branch  of  the  Government  ihall  Incur  ob- 
ligations In  excess  of  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  the  aggregate  amount  available  to 
each  such  department  or  agency  .is  obilca- 
tlonal  authority  In  the  fiscal  year  1968 
through  appropriation  acts  or  other  laws,  or 

i2l  an  amount  determined  by  reducing 
the  aggregate  budget  estimate  of  obliga- 
tions for  such  department  or  .igency  In  the 
tUcal  year  1968  by — 

il)  2  percent  of  the  amount  Included  In 
such  estimate  tor  personnel  compensation 
and  benehts.  plus 

111)    10  percent  of  the  amount  Included  In 
.such    estlnruite    fi.>r    objects    other    than    per- 
onnel  compensation   and   benefits 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  terms  "ob- 
ligaiional  .luthorlty  '  and  'budget  estimate 
of  obligations"  Include  .lUthorltv  derived 
from,  and  estimates  of  reservations  to  be 
made  and  obligations  to  l>e  Incurred  pur- 
suant to.  appropriations  and  authority  to 
enter  Into  contracts  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions. 

(c)  The  references  In  this  section  to 
budget  estimates  of  ubMgatlons  are  to  such 
estimates  as  contained  in  the  Budget  .'Ap- 
pendix for  the  fiscal  vcar  1968  (House  Docu- 
ment >fo  16.  90th  Congress.  1st  Session  I,  as 
amended  during  the  flr^t  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Sec  '203  lai  This  title  -hall  not  apply  to 
obligations  for  (1)  permanent  appropria- 
tions. (2)  trust  funds.  (3)  items  Included 
under  the  heading  "relatively  uncontrol- 
lable" In  fhe  table  appearing  on  pa^e  14  of 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  i  House 
Document  No.  15,  Part  1,  l<Oth  C  ingress,  1st 
-Session),  and  other  Items  required  by  law  In 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  or  i  4  i  programs,  pr  \'<»cts. 
or  purposes,  not  exceeding  «30a.0U0  000  In  the 
aggregate,  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
vital  to  the  national  Interest  or  security. 
except  that  no  progr;un.  project,  or  purpase 
shall  be  funded  in  excess  of  .imounts  ap- 
proved therefor  by  Congress. 

(bi  This  title  shall  not  be  so  applied  .as  to 
require  a  reduction  m  obligations  for  na- 
tional defense  exceeding  10  percent  of  the 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  (excluding  special 
Vietnam  costs i  requested  In  the  Budget  for 
the  Sscal  year  1968  (House  Documents  Nos 
15    Part  1.    ind   16).  as  amended  during  the 
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Ilrst  session  of  the  90th  Congress:  Provided, 
That  the  President  may  exempt  from  the  op- 
eration of  this  title  any  obligations  for  na- 
tional defense  which  he  deems  to  be  essential 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defense. 

Sec.  204.  In  the  administration  of  any 
program  as  to  which  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  ob- 
ligations Is  limited  by  section  202(a)(2)  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  the  allocation,  grant,  ap- 
portionment, or  other  distribution  of  funds 
among  recipients  Is  required  to  be  deter- 
mined by  application  of  a  formula  involving 
the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  distribution,  the  amount  avail- 
able for  obligation  as  limited  by  that  sec- 
tion or  as  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  pursuant  to  that  sec- 
tion shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
in  the  application  of  the  formula. 

Sec  205  To  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cal, reductions  in  obligations  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  accomplished  by  not  filling  vacan- 
cies Insofar  as  practical,  reductions  in  ob- 
ligations for  construction  under  this  title 
may  be  inade  by  stret<rhlng  out  the  time 
schedule  of  starting  new  projects  and  per- 
forming on  contracts  so  as  not  to  require  the 
elimination  of  new  construction  starts. 

Sec  206  The  amount  of  any  appropriation 
or  authorization  which  (1)  is  unMfcd  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  obligations  im- 
posed by  section  202(a)  (2)  of  this  title  and 
(21  would  not  be  available  for  use  after  June 
30.  1968.  shall  be  used  only  for  such  pur- 
poses and  In  such  manner  and  amount  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law  in  the  second  ;.;es- 
slon  of  the  90th  Congress 

Approved  December  18.  1967. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that  the  .Senate  voted  unani- 
mously for  that  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  do  not  remember; 
but  I  am  not  surprised  because  it  did  not 
point  out  any  specific  iiro.iect  that  was 
coinpr  to  be  cut  If  it  had  pointed  out  any 
specific  project,  there  would  have  been 
at  least  one  vote  against  it  because  some 
Senator  would  say.  "I  cannot  vote  for 
that:  I  have  to  vote  acainst  it." 

I  am  not  surprised  the  vote  was  imani- 
mous,  because  this  was  a  unanimous  dec- 
laration that  we  were  in  favor  of  econ- 
omy. Senators  were  cettinp;  ready  to  go 
home  then  and  perhaps  some  of  their 
constituents  were  interested  in  economy. 
My  constituents,  some  of  whom  are  old 
fashioned.  I  concede,  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  economy.  I  think  they  are 
really  sincere.  I  was  not  taken  to  follow 
my  own  instincts  and  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity and  know  ledue  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

But  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

I  have  put  in  the  Record  this  solemn 
mandate  of  the  Congress  that  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  consent.  I  will 
probably  have  an  opportunity  to  have  It 
printed  again  and  again  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  when  we  get  to  the  ap- 
propriations, because  there  is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  but  what  Congress  is  always 
much  more  willing  to  appropriate  than  It 
is  to  raise  funds  to  meet  those  appropria- 
tions. I  have  noticed  that  through  a  good 
many  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  unanimous  in 
the  Senate,  but  not  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida reminds  me  that  this  was  unanimous 
in  the  Senate  but  that  it  was  not  a  unan- 
imous vote  in  the  other  body.  Someone 
there  had  the  prescience  to  see  that  it 
might  get  one  of  his  projects  and  he  was 
not  going  to  vote  for  something  that 
might  get  one  of  his  projects.  Some  of 
us  here  were  not  that  wise.  I  was  not. 
I  voted  for  it,  and,  unfortunately,  I  voted 
for  it  seriously  and  not  with  the  inten- 
tion that  I  would  repudiate  it  the  first 
opportunity  I  had. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  spent  3  hours  one  night  last 
week  at  the  White  House  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  all  the  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  leaders  of  Congress. 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budi^et. 
Secrctarj'  of  the  Treasury  Fowler,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Pedi^ral  Reserve 
Board,  William  McChesney  .Martin,  on 
the  financial  crisis  we  are  laced  with,  and 
tliey  pleaded  with  Conuress  to  have  a 
more  balanced  budget.  It  was  agre;^d  at 
that  meetin',  that  the  budact  would  have 
to  be  cut  drastically  and  income  taxes 
increased. 

In  view  of  the  economy  commit mr-iits 
made  that  night  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  S^-nate  for  economy,  and.  of 
course,  this  is  always  the  opportunity 
to  put  these  items  in  the  noxt  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  .serve  on  thi.-;  conference 
comrnittre.  It  would  just  be  imp.issib'.e 
to  enthusiastically  sujjport  further  the 
Senate  position. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  I  not  bo  mcladed 
as  a  m^'mber  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ■Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  respectfully  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  sulx;ommittee  that  I  not 
be  again  a.ssigned  as  a  Senate  conferee 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  conscience  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  properly  handle  the  mat- 
ter. I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  continue  to  tie  the 
chairman  of  the  conferees.  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  1  in  expressing  that  hope. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
that  hope. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  had  so  stated. 

I  do  take  this  time,  however,  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  matter  of  economy. 
The  total  amoimt  involved  in  all  of  the 
items  which  have  been  sent  back  to  con- 
ference with  instructions  that  the  Sen- 
ate provision  Is  to  be  adhered  to.  if  hu- 
manly possible,  amoimts  to  $200  million. 

We  have  outlined  time  and  again  in 
the  debate  on  the  income  tax  increase 
and  the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction 
that  not  only  are  those  two  things 
needed,  but  that  a  proper  allocation  of 
the  priorities  of  the  Nation  is  also 
needed.  And  in  the  absence  of  a  proper 
allocation  of  priorities  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  Congress  must  take  the  mat- 
ter into  its  own  hands  and  do  it  the  best 
way  it  can. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  vote  is  for  a 
reallocation  of  those  priorities  to  deal 
with  the  very  urgent  program  outlined 


time  and  again  in  the  long  debate  on 
excise  taxes.  We  have  outlined  today  ex- 
actly what  there  is  to  cut.  There  Is  $100 
billion  to  cut. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Spong  in  the  chair  t .  There  will  be  order 
in  the  Senate  Chamber, 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
$100  billion  available  for  cuts.  There  is 
$54  billion  in  the  Defense  appropriations, 
other  than  Vietnam,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $36  billion 
to  S39  billion  in  the  area  of  other  ex))end- 
itui'os  a\ailablc  in  the  way  of  cuts 

We  are  talking  about  S200  million  in 
the  most  urgent  situation  in  which  the 
Nation  finds  itself  in  terms  of  its  own 
domestic  tranquilluy. 

I  deeply  believe  that  we  cannot  recede 
from  our  determination 

I  feel  perfectly  clear  m  my  own  con- 
science that  we  arc  doing  what  we  need 
to  do. 

If  tin'  "resident  does  ikjI  itallorate 
these  priorities,  we  have  to,  'oecausc  that 
is  the  very  nature  of  cuttinii.  You  cut 
and  then  you  reallocate  the  pri^'ritie.':  for 
vhat  you  have  left. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  may  I  .say  that 
I  i;m  confident — and  I  iiledL'c  no  one  but 
myself — that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  "oin^r  to  reallocate  jirioritics 
precisely  in  response  to  the  very  danger- 
ous domestic  situation.  He  just  has  not 
done  it  in  time  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
ion.  Now  we  are  !.;oing  lo  give  him  a 
chance  to  do  so.  because  it  is  going  back 
to  conference,  and  I  hoi^e  very  much  that 
he  will  let  us  know  what  he  would  like 
to  do.  But  he  has  to  do  something.  It  i.- 
not  sufficient  to  just  leave  it  to  us  to  !je 
enacted. 

At  the  same  tinie  that  you  plead  ioi- 
expenditure  reduction  and  more  taxes, 
you  also  have  to  tell  us  where  you  want 
to  cut  and  why,  and  where  you  may  want 
to  add — because  the  situation  changes,  as 
it  did  here — and  why  That  is  the  basis 
upon  which  we  have  made  our  iilea  to 
the  Senate,  and  that  is  the  basis  upon 
which  I  understand  the  .Senate  to  hav 
voted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  no  different  from  other  Sen- 
ators in  r.ever  wanting  to  undertake 
hard  work  that  I  can  avoid,  particularly 
when  I  believe  it  is  futile  work.  It  vculd 
plea.se  me  very  much  to  have  no  further 
obligations  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
The  fact  is  that  I  am  not  in  position  to 
take  that  position  in  the  event  that  thf' 
dislincuished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee names  me  as  a  conferee 

In  the  markup  of  this  bill,  the  Sen.nor 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  offered  an  amendment  to 
add  S52  million  to  the  loan  fund  of  FHA 
for  this  current  fi.scal  year,  or  that  much 
additional  authority  for  them  to  lend  out 
of  the  revolving  fund,  at  a  time  when 
many  States  find  themselves  completely 
out  of  funds.  This  hits  the  poorer  margi- 
nal farmers,  who  are  not  in  a  good 
enough  position  that  they  find  them- 
selves able  to  borrow  from  the  banks  or 
other  commerciaJ  sources. 

In  the  full  committee.  I  told  the  two 
Senators  mentioned  that  In  the  event 
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they  would  reduce  their  request  to  $25 
mlllloa.  which  was  the  maximum  we 
could  put  back  Into  the  bill  and  still 
adhere  to  what  the  Senate  had  unani- 
mously voted  to  do  In  December  1967.  as 
to  ail  of  fiscal  1908  appropriations.  I 
would  support  them  Ln  that  proposal,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommUtee  handling 
agricultural  appropriations  I  agreed  to 
support  tiiem  in  committee,  on  the  floor. 
In  conference,  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  I  have  lived  strictly  up  to  that 
obligation,  as  the  two  Senators  know  I 
do  not  propose  to  run  out  from  under  It 
So  that  If  I  am  named  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  our  distlnsiulshed  chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee.  I  shall  regretfully  accept  the 
assignment,  almply  because  of  that  obli- 
gation 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  Ae-t  anywhere 
on  the  other  matters,  but  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  living  up  to  my  obligations,  and 
I  shail  do  sa  to  the  best  of  my  ability  In 
this  regard 

My  own  tt'ehnki  U  tt'.at  there  1>  no  more 
necessitous  item  In  the  bill  than  that 
which  will  permit  the  making  of  produc- 
tion loans  to  needy  farmers,  particularly 
In  the  Midwest  area,  where  so  many 
have  been  hard  hit  and  where  they  have 
no  other  sources  of  credit,  and  where 
crops  mu;st  be  planted  in  the  immediate 
future 

I  certainly  recognize  that  obligation, 
and  I  want  lo  make  that  clear  for  the 
Reiord 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

M.-  HOLLAND.  I  yield 

Mr  MUNUT  Mr  President  the  Sena- 
tor trum  Fl ori  la  haa  very  eloquently  ex- 
pres.sed  the  position  which  I  have  in  con- 
nection with  thU  conference  committee 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  oi  our  committee  does  not  re- 
assign me  a.-,  a  conferee  It  is  hard.  labo- 
rious work  axalnst  some  insuperable 
odds  We  spent  the  better  part  of  four 
entire  aft<:?rnoons  working  there 

Even  tiiose  who  had  voted  against  the 
two  Items  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  feeling  bound  to  uphold 
the  Senate  position,  stood  fast  with  the 
Senator  irom  New  York,  wlio  was  ap- 
pointed especially  In  order  to  present 
that  pttoition— even  to  the  point  at  one 
session,  when  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  v^us  inadvertently  away.  In  New 
York,  of  preventing  a  vote  from  occur- 
rln.;  in  his  absence,  because  I  feel  that 
a  conieree  does  not  serve  on  a  c<mference 
committee  to  represent  his  personal  point 
of  view,  but  to  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
body  that  sends  him  there 

Certainly.  I  have  no  yearning  to  ser\'e 
on  that  con:'erencc  committee  again  If 
I  am  aptKjinted.  I  will  serve,  because  I  am 
vitally  Interested  In  at  least  two  of  the 
Items,  ^ne  of  which  has  been  discussed 
very  effectively  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
•ator  from  Florida,  and  Is  of  vital  concern 
as  we  approach  the  i^rowlng  season,  to 
make  adequate  credit  available  now  to 
the  agricultural  economy  of  'his  country, 
^o  that  It  can  get  on  with  the  spring 
'vork  I  believe  we  can  prevail  on  that 
point  In  the  conference  and  retain  tiie 
S-'.T  million  approved  In  the  Senate  for 
HA. 


With  respect  to  the  Impacted  educa- 
tlonai  areas,  and  the  amendment  with 
which  I  associated  myself  In  introducing 
In  the  committee  aiul  supporting  In  the 
Senate,  to  provide  full  entitlement.  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  Is  economy  to  deprive 
growlrig  children  of  an  education,  or  to 
change  rules  In  the  game  so  that  the 
school  administrators  and  the  .schcx)l 
boards  have  to  cut  a  9-month  school  year 
down  to  7  I  hope  we  can  also  prevail  In 
that  position 

But  I  a.ssure  my  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  they  can  find  inort-  persuasive 
people  to  serve  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  am  wlllhi(?  to  yield  and  I  know, 
too.  that  they  will  be  bound  bv  the  action 
of  the  Senate  as  we  are. 

Confronted  with  a  fait  accompli  now. 
the  House  conferees  will  realize  that  the 
Senate  position  has  been  afflmicd  and 
reaffimied.  and  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  be  willing  now  to  take  this  argu- 
ment back  to  the  Hnuse  rlooi  and  let  the 
Hou.se  Members  themselves  irlnstruct  the 
conferees  of  the  House. 

I  say  to  any  of  my  colleairucs.  Iiowever. 
of  any  rank  In  seniority  on  the  Appro- 
priations Coiiiinlttee.  If  they  are  looking 
for  ivsslgnmt'iu  to  this  confcii-nce  com- 
mittee, they  .should  ;usk  the  thairnmn  of 
the  committee  to  appoint  them,  and  I 
will  pat  them  on  the  back  and  applaud 
them.  I  am  not  looking  for  the  job 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  clo.se  by  saying  that  I  have  the  same 
Interest  In  the  Impacted  schools  situa- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  just  expre.s.sed  I  believe  he  iias 
been  the  spearhead  for  that  elToit  on 
numerous  (x^caslons  In  the  Senate  I  be- 
lieve I  have  sustained  him  and  supported 
him  and  generally  'olned  hiin  e\ery  time 
he  has  made  that  effort. 

The  school  Impacted  arr;i  proeiam  !s 
of  tremendous  slpnlficance  In  two  coun- 
ties in  my  State — the  county  In  which 
Ei;lln  .Mr  Force  Base  Ls  located,  wheie 
half  the  county  has  been  taken  off  the 
tax  roll  because  of  the  base,  and  the 
county  In  which  the  Cape  Kennedy  In- 
stallation Is  located,  where  practically 
all  the  valuable  property  has  been  taken 
off  the  tax  roll. 

I  certainly  Join  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  In  that  expression 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  express  for 
myself  and  other  members  of  the  con- 
ference our  appreciation  of  the  feellntts 
of  affection  expressed  for  us  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President.  I  meiely 
wish  to  observe  that  a  very  powerful 
arcument  can  be  made  in  behalf  of 
every  item  in  the  appropriation  bills  that 
were  reduced  last  year  A  very  strong 
ariiument.  and  .ipiH-alinu  to  me.  can  be 
made  for  every  item  in  the  present 
budget  that  was  sent  here  this  year. 

So  If  we  are  to  thrash  these  thm-^s 
over  aKaln  and.  like  the  ^ood  Duke  of 
York,  march  up  the  hill  with,  his  10.000 
men  and  then  tuin  around  and  march 
them  down  again,  we  should  approve 
them  all.  with  perhaps  a  few  Increases 
here  to  make  up  tor  omissions  of  the 
Pre.siclent.  who  has  himself  expressed 
some  Interest  In  economy  in  the  last 
year  or  two 

Pernaps  I  iim   :iai\e.  but   I  lia\e  be- 


lieved some  of  these  very  Insistent  and 
persistent  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj- 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  the  American  dollar  was  In 
some  daiiger.  I  know  It  has  been  slowly 
eroding,  because  the  dollar  has  much 
less  value  today  than  It  had  10  or  15 
years  ago 

But  If  we  are  to  vote  fiom  our  hearts 
on  these  appropriations.  I  will  join  with 
my  brethien,  and  we  will  vote  out  a 
budget  of  $150  billion  of  expenditures 
and  see  what  the  effect  will  be.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  every  Item  in  this  bill  has 
great  appeal  to  .some  particular  Senator. 
if  not  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 

Mr  FLILBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I  did 
not  intend  to  engane  In  this  debate  but 
theie  has  been  reference  to  this  unani- 
mous vote,  which  often  happens  in  this 
body  with  a  general  expression  of  no 
particular  .significance 

There  are  a  number  of  items  in  con- 
nection with  which  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  a  major  cut  I  do  take  .seriously 
our  economic  .situation  and  I  do  take 
'-erlously  what  has  happened  in  this  city 
and  in  many  other  cities  during  the  last 
week  or  10  days 

I  think  the  country  Is  In  dreadful  con- 
dition, certainly  the  wor.st  condition 
since  the  Civil  War,  if  not  including  that 
period 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senators  who 
have  been  saym^'  that  we  have  no  In- 
terest in  this  that  I  would  be  more  than 
anxious  to  cut  down  90  percent  of  the 
Apollo  moon  shot,  which  t;ave  us  such 
a  demonstration  of  efficiency  during  the 
last  10  days:  to  eliminate  the  ABM, 
which  has  been  authorized  for  55  billion: 
I  would  like  very  much  to  defer  the  TTTC 
on  which  we  have  spent  $4  5  billion, 
which  Is  no  good  at  all.  and  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  ineffectual.  The  Mc- 
Namara  line  has  very  dubious  value, 
according  to  reports  in  the  press.  All 
ut  those  items  add  up  to  $15  billion  I 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  cut  on 
them  However,  why  do  we  have  to  cut 
on  a  small  educational  program.  In  my 
State  there  is  Involved  a  very  small 
amount:  not  a  threat  .sum  at  all.  We  have 
to  go  forward.  Tliere  Is  S25  million  for 
FHA  This  Is  iidiculous  compared  to 
what  we  have  thrown  out  with  such  a 
project  as  the  TFX.  which  is  an  ab- 
.Nurd  thing 

My  senior  collea!-:i;e  from  Aik.r.r..sa«  lias 
pointed  oiit  to  this  body  and  the  Gov- 
ernment all  about  the  TFX  ai^d  he  did  .^o 
at  the  time  we  made  the  conimitmciit. 
It  >anie  as  no  surprise. 

Mr  President,  all  of  this  only  means 
that  I  do  not  accept  the  infallabllity  of 
the  administration  in  the  allocation  of 
the.se  funds.  I  do  not  at  all  .iccept  the 
idea  that  I  voted  for  econoiny  and  then 
will  not  vote  for  the  cut.  I  have  tried  to 
cut  some  of  these  thinss  but  we 
failed  to  do  It.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
we  did  not  realize  at  all  the  terrible  con- 
dition ue  are  in  because  we  had  been  mis- 
led by  innumerable  statements  from  ttie 
adminic.tration  that  evcrythinc;  was  gouvi 
fine  in  Vietnam,  that  we  were  In  eood 
condition  here,  and  so  forth  We  had 
been  misled.  Now,  we  recofjnize  how 
serious  the  condition  is  in  this  country 
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and  I  am  more  than  willing  to  cut  on  a 
number  of  tilings.  However,  I  cannot  see 
the  significance  of  cutting  these  items. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  In  items  he 
P  .interi  out  as  susceptible  to  wise  reduc- 
!!in  or  elimination  In  amounts  totaling 
i.:llions  of  dollars, 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  very  large 
.iMiounts. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  I  repudiate  any  sug- 
pestion  that  it  is  because  we  consider 
the.se  piddling  amounts  that  we  want 
10  -send  this  back  to  conference.  I  wish  to 
repudiate  any  suppestion  that  we  are  not 
interested  In  economy  or  do  not  have 
concern  for  the  balance  of  payments  or 
anything  else  involving  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  confidence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  last  part  of  the 
motion  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama; 
namely,  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
apixilnt  confeiees.  I  Putting  the  ques- 
tion 1 

Tire  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Yarborouch.  Mr. 
MvNDT.  and  Mr.  Javits  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  today  It  stand  in  ad.iournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana Is  recognized.  I  wish  to  exijrtss 
deepest  personal  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  has 
been  waiting  patiently  all  day.  but  who 
consented  to  permitting  this  matter  to 
come  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 


EASTER  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
ilouse  of  Representatives  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  761. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  761,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

House   Concvbrent  Resolution   761 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) .  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  April  11.  1968, 
It  .stand  adjourned  until  Monday,  April  22, 
1968. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

.\t  the  end  of  line  4.  strllie  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following:  ".  and  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  April  11,  1968, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  April 
17.  1968." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
icsolutlon.  as  amended. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the 
Iluuse  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  11,  1968. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  Monday,  April  22, 
1968,  and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Thursday,  April  11,  1968,  It  stand  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  April  17,  1968. 


EXTENSION   OF   EXCISE   TAXES   ON 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS FOR  1  MONTH 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  revenue  bill  which  the  Senate  pa.s.sed 
recently.  H.R.  15414.  vvhich  included  the 
10-percent  surtax  proposal  and  the  S6 
billion  ceiling  on  expenditures   will  be  in 
conference  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  t)ecause  of  the  very  larpe  and  .sig- 
nificant amendments  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Meanwhile,  the  7-pcrccnt  manufac- 
turer's excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  the 
10-percent  excise  t^x  on  communication 
services  have  expired.  When  H.R.  15414 
becomes  law  these  taxes  will  po  into  ef- 
fect retroactively— back  to  April  1.  How- 
ever, this  creates  problems,  .since  the 
longer  we  take  in  conference  without 
completing  action  on  the.se  excise  taxes, 
the  further  back  they  will  necessarily  be 
retroactive,  when  they  eventually  take 
effect.  Therefore,  the  conferees  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a  bill  extending 
these  excises  for  1  month.  The  House  has 
just  agreed  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
1223,  which  is  a  simple  extension  of  the 
manufacturer's  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles and  conununicatlon  .'■crvices  for  1 
month — up  to  the  first  of  next  month. 
May  1. 

The  conference  will  need  at  least  that 
long  to  complete  its  work  because  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  action  in 
the  House,  to  express  the  views  of  the 
responsible  House  committees,  and  ]3er- 
haps  of  the  House  itself,  on  certain  of 
the  vital  issues  dealt  with  in  H  R  15414, 
such  as  the  major  tax  increase  and  the 
major  limitation  on  expenditures. 

That  being  the  case,  the  1 -month  ex- 
tension of  the  excise  taxes  was  di-scussed 
with  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  also  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  These  Members  of 
both  Houses  agreed  that  the  simple  ex- 
tension of  these  excise  taxes  for  l  month 
should  be  adopted. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
Williams]  has  some  remarks  he  wants 
to  make  on  the  subject.  While  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  remarks  he 
may  make,  I  believe  that  he  and  I  both 
agree  it  would  be  appropriate  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  communication  services 
imtil  the  1st  of  May,  so  that  the  confer- 
ence will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
while  the  tax  is  still  In  effect. 


Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1223. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  The  joint  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  -^ 

follows: 

H.J.    Res.    1223 

Risoliid  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcscnlatiies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
III  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  the  follow- 
ing provisions  ui  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  lire  each  amended  by  striking  out 
•  March  31.  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there<if 
■•April  30.  I968",  and  by  striking  out  "April  1. 
1968"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1, 
1968": 

ill  Section  4061(a)  i2t  ( relating  lo  tax  on 
pa.ssenger  automoblU'Si  ;  *" 

(2)  Section  6412(a)(1)  (relating  to  noor 
Ktoi'ks  refiind.s  on  pasKeni?eE^automobilPs  i ; 
and 

i-.it  Subsections  (aw2)  and  (c)  of  .section 
4251  (relating  n  tax  on  certain  communica- 
tions services!.  Subsection  ic)  of  such  sec- 
tion 4251  is  amended  1j>-  i=tnkinp  out  "Feb- 
ruarv  1.  1968"  :.nd  in-'^cninii  m  lieu  there'if 
"Marcli  1.  1968'.  and  by  .'-trlking  out  "J.m- 
twry  31.  1968"  and  m.-ertlng  m  lieu  tbereni 
"February  L'9.  196R", 

(b)  The  amendmerits  iiiatie  by  subsectli.n 
(a)  .''hall  take  eiTect  :t,s  of  Marcli  31.  1968, 

Thc  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  theiT 
ejbjection  to  the  iircse-nt  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Tliere  beinu  no  objection,  liie  Scnr.te 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  go  along  with  the  ad- 
mini.stration's  request  for  an  exten.sion 
of  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
telephones  from  April  1  to  May  1.  but 
I  do  .so  reluctantly  and  with  concern  that 
this  may  be  the  end  of  the  tfill. 

The  fact  that  a  30-day  extension  is 
even  necessary  is  a  further  indication  of 
the  fi-scal  irre.sponsibllity  of  this  adm;n- 
istration  and  its  failure  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress  on  questions  of  fiscal  ic- 
Klraint. 

When  H.R.  15414  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate an  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
Smathers  and  myself  was  apr^roved  by 
a  vote  of  53  to  35.  This  amendn.cnt  pro- 
'.  ided  for — 

First,  A  S6  billion  mandatory  i eduction 
in  .spending  for  fiscal  1969: 

Second.  A  roll  back  in  Federal  civilian 
l)crsonnel  to  the  level  of  September  20. 
1966— the  date  of  President  John.son  s 
alleged  freeze  order.  This  would  result 
in  a  140  000  mandatory  reduction  in 
Federal  civilian  rvcr.sonnel.  and  it  would 
be  accomplished  without  the  dismissal 
of  any  employee  This  scct:on  provided 
for  the  hirinn  of  but  two  of  each  fou.- 
normal  resienations  or  retirements  um.'l 
the  September  20  level  had  bL(  n  ieachcri: 
Third.  It  directed  the  President  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  reducinc  the  1:069  budget 
authority  by  SIO  billion:  and 

Fourth.  A  lO-perccnt  surtax  with  such 
tax  effective  January  i.  1968.  tor  cor- 
porations and  April  1.  1968  for  mdivii- 
uals. 

The  conference  committee  acting  on 
H.R.  15414  has  not  been  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  th^  Willlams-Smath- 
ers  expenditure-reduction,  tax-lncrea.se 
package  primarily  because  the  adminls- 
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tration  made  It  rlear  to  ih.e  confcreps 
that  while  it  *ani«'d  a  tax  Increase  it 
would  not  accept  the  expenditure  n^duc- 
tKir.s  CMnta:!ictl  in  o'lr  amendment 

Likewise,  those  if  us  supporMi^u  this 
.imendmenc  have  made  It  eriually  clear 
that  we  would  not  -iupport  the  tax  in- 
crease unless  tliere  were  mandatory  con- 
trol over  spending  writti'n  in  the  law 

Let  the  record  be  clear,  the  coiu'eit'iu-e 
13  not  deadlocked  a.s  some  would  try  to 
claim  I  have  stated  M  the  Senate  and 
I  have  repeated  in  the  conference  that 
while  I  would  usi.'  cviry  ars^ument  of  per- 
suasion I  c.(uld  to  i4ft  our  amendment 
accepted,  neveithele;-.*  I  would  not  tie  up 
ttie  conference  Since  the  adminislintion 
seems  dele: mined  not  to  accept  the  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  since  we  are 
del.  :mined  not  to  accept  the  tax  increase 
without  the  exrci^ditiire  cui.'^.  why  pvo- 
loiii,'  the  argument' 

My  suggestion  t?  the  conferees  was 
that  since  it  is  obvious  that  this  expend- 
iture-reducrtlOri.  tax-increa.;e  proposal 
will  not  be  accepted  by  the  administra- 
tion, why  not  proceed  to  approve  the  rest 
of  the  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  would 
be  t o'extond  tlie  excise  taxes  tor  an  extra 
year'  [ 

la  making  this  .■succKestion.  liowever.  I 
want  to  make  U  clear  to  the  Senate  that 
the  administration  will  have  to  accept 
the  full  responsibility  for  any  disastrous 
consequences  Chat  may  result  from  such 
failure  to  act  on  the  VVrlliams-Smnthers 
pack:i!?e 

Our  country  Is  confronted  with  a  seri- 
ous tlireat  of  inflation,  cnie  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  Bu:,ine>^s  Survey  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Ajjent^  completed  a  survey 
in  March  wherein  they  pointed  out  that: 

P'or  60  cun.-.ccutive  months,  prices  have 
gone  up  from  the  month  Ix^fore.  Even 
more  frightening,  they  pointed  out  that 
the  mllalion  enters  its  sixth  yeaf^ith  a 
1,'np  on  the  economy  more  powerful  than 
It  had  at  the  start.  Continuing  they 
noted: 

F'jr  the  first  time  in  8  months  tliere  is 
no  item  to  reixif  on  rhe  downside  of  praa 
movements 

The  American  dollar  is  in  trouble,  and 
once  the  central  banks  of  Europe  become 
aware  that  this  administration  and  th« 
Congress  will  not  display  some  degree  of 
fiscal  restraint,  embracing  both  realistic 
expenditure  conn  ols  and  a  tax  increase, 
there  may  well  be  pr'Cipitated  another 
run  on  the  dollar. 

For  the  past  5  years  this  administra- 
tion has  spent  over  S60  billion  more  than 
the  taxes  collected  in  revenue,  with  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  1968  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately S20  biUioai  while  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  1909  is  estimated  at  S2«  billion. 

These  pro.iected  deficits  will  be  reduced 
only  by  whatever  exj^enditure  reductions 
or  tax  incr'  a.ses  may  be  enacted.  Fur- 
thermore, tnis  cmbnied  S48  billion  pro- 
jected deficit  for  1968  and  1969  does  not 
include  the  extra  So  5  billion  which  the 
President  r''quested  last  week  as  repre- 
senting additional  costs  in  Vietnam. 

.\ction  mist  be  taken  toward  reducing 
expenditures  and  increasing  taxes. 
W ;  cannot  aiford  to  continue  to  operate 
tins  Government  at  an  average  deficit  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  per  month. 


Failure  to  act  means  more  Inflation 
Interest  rales,  already  at  the  highest 
level  withiii  the  past  100  years,  will  go 
higher  The  cost  of  living  will  continue 
to  rise  while  millions  more  of  our  retired 
citl'/er.s  living  on  tixed  inciiines  will  be 
further  pauperized 

For  15  months  ihis  .nlmlnistration  has 
been  talking  about  reducing  spending 
and  raising  taxes,  yet  thus  far  not  a 
sin«le  member  of  the  President's  party 
in  Congress  lias  introduced  thiir  tax  bill, 
with  the  result  that  c]uestions  are  being 
asked — doe^  the  administration  really 
want  to  control  this  inflation  by  curtail- 
ing expenditures  and  raising  taxes,  or  do 
they  iiist  want  a  political  issue?  The 
Aiii'.  rican  taxpayers  are  entitl.d  to  a 
clear  answer  to  this  nuestion. 

E\en  now  with  an  expenditure  reduc- 
tion and  tax  increase  proposal  having 
passeii  the  Senate  and  In  conference, 
they  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  to 
support  It.  To  keep  the  record  straight, 
it  pa.ssed  the  Senate  with  no  support 
from  tlie  administration  Sure,  they  want 
the  tax  increase  in  order  to  get  more 
money  to  feed  the  Great  Society  spend- 
ing scliemes.  but  they  are  determined  not 
to  accept  the  cxpeiuiiliue  reduction  pro- 
posals 

As  stated  earlier.  I  shall  support  the 
30-duy  extension  of  the  excise  taxes  fiom 
April  1  to  May  1.  but  before  the  end  of 
tins  period  I  will  expect  a  decision  to  be 
made  as  to  whetlier  there  will  or  will  not 
be  a  reduction  in  expenditures  along 
with  a  tax  increase  this  year 

The  policy  of  the  John.son  adminis- 
tration in  managing  kx)th  Its  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  has  been  to  wait  for 
a  crisis  before  acting. 

The  next  crisis  on  financial  policy  may 
well  be  too  late.  Let  us  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  devaluation  of  any  nations 
currency  Is  nothing  less  than  interna- 
tional recognition  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Why  wait  for  another  crisis  be- 
fore we  act  on  this  bill? 

There  Is  only  one  reason  why — I  re- 
peat, there  is  only  one  reason  why — the 
tax-increaae.  expenditure-reduction  bill 
is  before  us  here  today  for  final  action- 
It  is  the  determination  of  this  adminis- 
tration thus  far  not  to  support  any  ex- 
penditure reductions 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  very  fam- 
iliar with  the  \ifws  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  this  subject.  However.  I 
.someiuius  wonder  if  there  is  communi- 
cation between  the  Senator  and  those 
who  speak  for  the  administration  In 
mani'  respects  I  do  not  agree  with  either 
one  of  them  I  did  not  vote  for  the  in- 
come surciuu*^  when  it  was  addvd  to  the 
bill  or  for  the  expenditure  limitation 
when  11  was  added.  But  it  seems  tr  me 
that  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  clear  and  that  the  oosition 
of  the  administration  also  is  clear. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
one  to  misunderstand  the  position  of  the 
other  -*- 

Having  heard  the  discussions  in  com- 
mittee, in  open  hearings,  and  jn  the 
floor,  there  has  never  been  ,iny  doubt  In 
my  mind  as  to  where  the  difference  lay 
between  the  administrations  position 
and   the  position   of  Uie  Senator   from 


Delaware.  Tliey  both  agree  there  .should 
be  a  major  increase  in  taxes.  Tliat  is 
their  position  The  administration  lias 
certainly  urged,  in  everj-  way  it  could 
to  vote  for  a  tax  increase  At  least,  mat 
has  been  my  impression.  The  President 
has  done  e\erythlnt;  he  could  to  pi^r- 
.suade  us  My  Impression  is  that  without 
the  administrations  support,  it  W(jiild  not 
have  been  agreed  to  .n  the  Senate 

Further,  the  administration  is  v.iUln',' 
to  make  riductions  m  its  own  hudret. 
which  It  had  recommended,  and  li"s 
favored  .some  agreement  between  the 
Congre.ss  and  the  administration  in  order 
to  do  that. 

As  the  Senator  under.stands  tlie  'itiu^- 
tion,  it  would  be  the  President's  present 
view  that  if  he  could  have  the  revenue-  — 
if  that  wore  i):actical  -he  vviuld  i)refer 
not  to  cut  tho.se  items  he  asked  for  in 
liis  budget;  but  iccognizini:;  the  facts  of 
life,  that  Congress  will  not  aizree  to  that 
big  a  tax  increase  without  expenditure 
cuts,  the  President — and  tho.se  who  suu- 
port  him  in  the  execulUe  branch — is 
prepared  to  accept  a  maior  reduction  in 
Federal  i.pendin.:.  Ho\\e\er,  the  admin- 
istration does  not  like  the  figure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delav.arc  wants.  He  likes  the 
idea  of  a  spending  cut  of  $6  billion.  Even 
that  fr.,'ure,  I  think,  is  ..oiaevviiat  of  a  re- 
treat from  the  figure  the  Senator  would 
prcfe^-,  since  he  ijrcMously  .'^iionsored  in 
a  bill  pioviding  for  a  cut  of  S8  billion. 

So  it  is  \ery  clear  that  the  Senator 
favors  a  reduction  somew  hat  beyond  that 
which  the  administration  feels  is  i^rac- 
tical. 

My  understanding  of  this  matter  is 
that  the  executue  branch,  representing 
the  President,  fet-ls  that  if  one  looks  at 
where  the.se  expenditure  cuts  will  have 
to  be  made  to  uet  the  $6  billion  reduction 
in  expenditures  winch  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wants,  it  would  be  deeper  than 
Conuress  would  want  and  certainly 
deeper  than  the  administration  would 
want. 

So  if  one  looks  at  the  expenditure  cuts 
that  would  have  to  be  made,  item  for 
Item,  he  will  see  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  not  in  full  agreement. 
The  administration  thinks  there  must  be 
a  major  reduction,  given  the  existing  sit- 
uation, but  not  the  S6  billion  the  Senator 
favors. 

It  may  be  that  Congress  will  agree  to 
tl»e  Senator's  susi-'estion  and  make  that 
big  a  reduction,  but  in  my  judgment  tliat 
is  not  a  matter  where  there  is  insincerity 
on  either  side.  The  Senator  favors  a  s6 
billion  reduction  Tiie  administration 
feels  that  if  that  ciep  a  cut  were  made,  it 
would  do  harm  to  important  programs 
recommended  by  the  administration  \i\ 
messages  to  Congress  and  which  the 
Congress  has  :;upported.  Tills  is  indicatL'd 
today  by  the  action  on  the  conference 
report  to  return  this  report  to  conferenc? 
to  provide  greater  ai'propriations  in  cer- 
tain areas  than  the  House  conferees  pre- 
viously wore  willing  to  provide. 

So  this  matter  is  something  that  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  by  good  men  work- 
ing together,  each  .seeking  to  achieve  the 
national  interest,  as  he  imderstands  it. 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  'he  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience. 

Theie  is  also  a  difference  between  the 
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administration  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  with  regard  to  how  the  Govern- 
ment could  best  reduce  the  number  of 
Federal  employees.  Here  also  the  admin- 
istration favors  the  objective  of  eliminat- 
ing nonessential  employees.  It  has  a  dif- 
ferent suggestion,  however,  as  to  how 
this  objective  can  be  obtained  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

In  my  judgment,  as  one  who  once 
served  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  matters  of  this  type,  and  as  one  who 
imce  .served  on  the  Government  Oiiera- 
tions  Committee,  which  also  would  have 
the  resixjnsibility  in  this  area,  the  way 
the  administration  would  go  about  re- 
ducing ijersonnel  appears  to  me  to  be 
preferable  to  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Delawar-^  would  go  about  it.  But  who  am 
I  to  say  I  am  right  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  wrong?  He  may  be  entirely 
Yizhi.  But  all  I  .say  is  that  these  are  pro- 
cedures for  doing  something,  about 
which  men  can  have  honest  differences 
of  opinion,  without  one  reflecting  on  the 
other.  I  pray  that  the  man  who  Is  right 
will  prevail,  and  that  the  good  Lord  will 
protect  me  from  my  own  mistakes  if  I  am 
in  error.  All  I  can  do  is  my  best  as  the 
good  Lord  gives  me  the  light  to  see  it, 
which  may  not  be  very  good  light. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  did  not  say 
much  about  an  additional  item,  which  is 
veiT  important,  that  threatens  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hou.se  in  this  major  revenue 
bill,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  obliga- 
llonal  authority  to  spend  money  that 
should  be  available  as  a  result  both  of 
the  bills  Congress  has  passed  in  prior 
years  and  those  which  it  is  currently  con- 
sidering. It  is  the  view  of  some  of  those 
in  the  House  that  the  present  and  pro- 
posed obligational  authority  is  excessive; 
that  it  will  lead  to  excessive  sr)ending; 
and  that  the  administration  should  agree 
to  some  .sort  of  procedure  which  will 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  obligational 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  to 
spend  money. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  had  in 
his  proposal  which  was  in  the  substitute 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  a  suggestion 
which  would  have  had  the  administra- 
tion outline  for  the  Congress  what  a  $10 
billion  reduction  in  obligational  author- 
ity would  mean  for  various  budget  items. 
As  I  understand  it,  those  wljo  speak  for 
the  'Ways  and  Means  Committee  seem  to 
think  that  is  not  enough;  that  there 
.should  be  a/bigger  cut.  Also  they  want  a 
mandatory 'cut  in  obUgational  authority. 
So  whiirt  the  administration  is  dis- 
.satisfied  with  the  proposal  for  the  spend- 
ing cut,  andywhile  the  senior  member  of 
the  House  'Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  appear  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware's  proposal  with 
respect  to  obligational  authority,  that 
does  not  mean  they  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  100  percent  sin- 
cere, an  honorable  man.  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  fiscal  responsibility,  and  a  man 
V,  ho  is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  discharge 
his  responsibility  under  Ills  sworn  oath 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  and  preserve 
the  Nation.  They  just  feel  there  should  be 
a  bigger  cut  in  obligational  authority 
than  the  Senator  was  willing  to  suggest 
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and  also  that  the  obligational  authority 
proposal  should  be  mandatory. 

So  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  concerned,  he  is  somewhat  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  .shuttlecock  in  a  badminton 
game,  being  batted  back  and  forth  across 
the  net  between  two  contending  sides, 
trying  to  get  people  together  and  get 
them  to  agree  on  somethinc,  as  the  Sen- 
ator would  have  us  do,  after  the  Senate, 
in  pa.s.sing  a  bill,  has  made  major  amend- 
ments to  a  measure  which  the  House  sent 
us. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  aarce  in  large 
part  with  the  Senator,  and  appreciate  his 
coojieration  in  moving  lho.se  matters 
along  and  his  willinpness  to  agree  on 
things  that  must  be  done,  I  do  wish  I 
could  persuade  him  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  sincere  in  w  hat  he  is 
trying  to  do.  The  man  does  not  plan  to 
run  for  office  again.  I  am  convinced  he  is 
sincere  about  that.  Someone  even  sug- 
gested that  he  might  end  up  supixirting 
a  Republican  for  President  before  the 
campaign  is  concluded,  though  it  .seems 
to  me  that  is  carr>ing  nonpartisanship  to 
an  unnecessary  extreme. 

But  the  President  has  tried  to  Uke 
himself  completely  out  of  politics,  lo  try 
to  resolve  some  of  these  difficult  matters, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  in  particular,  as  well 
as  other  problems  that  accompany  it,  in- 
cluding the  big  deficit  we  have  which  in 
many  respects  may  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  that  overall  problem. 

So  I  urge  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 
to  be  charitable  and  tolerant  with  the 
President  in  the  President's  desire  and 
effort  to  discharge  his  responsibilities, 
and  with  Secretary  Powier's  efforts  to 
do  his.  duty  as  the  merciful  Lord  per- 
mits hfin  to  see  it.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
give  liim  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  the 
presumption  that,  while  they  may  not  see 
their  responsibility  precisely  as  the  Sen- 
ator sees  it,  or  recommends  exactly  the 
same  things  he  recommends,  in  the  last 
analysis  they  are  seeking  to  reach  the 
same  objectives  he  is  seeking  to  reach, 
and  that  I  seek  to  i-each  in  my  way, 
though  I  am  sure  that  sometimes  I  make 
mistakes  which  I  would  not  make  if  I 
were  better  advised,  more  fully  Informed, 
and  more  able,  as  I  am  sure  must  happen 
to  others  also. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  can  agree 
on  this  matter,  and  that  we  can  work 
out  these  differences  in  conference.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  we  passed 
a  bill  with  as  many  major  points  of  dif- 
ference as  H.R.  15414,  now  in  conference 
between  the  two  Houses.  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  make  the  Senate  view  prevail.  He  is 
doing  his  very  best,  as  a  conferee,  to 
achieve  that  result;  and  while  I  did  not 
vote  for  all  the  amendments.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly support  the  Senate  positions  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  insisting  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate,  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  to  buy  my  views 
on  how  to  solve  the  financial  crisis  which 
I  believe  confronts  us,  I  offered  a  pack- 
age on  January  31  which  I  thought  would 
do  the  job.  It  embraced  a  tax  increase 


and  a  mandatory  reduction  in  expend- 
itures. 

My  reason  for  offering  it  was  that  wiiile 
for  the  past  2  years  the  President  has 
been  making  speeches  about  being  in- 
terested in  a  tax  increa.se  up  to  that 
point— in  fact,  up  to  the  ijre.sent  time- 
not  a  .single  Member  of  Congress  on  the 
President's  side  of  the  ai.sle,  in  either  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
lias  bpcked  him  up  to  the  extent  of  in- 
troducinc  the  bill.  The  man  siir.iily  cmifd 
not  ret  his  bUl  introduced. 

.So  I  said.  "If  you  cannot  lind  a  man 
in  your  own  party  with  respect  enough 
for"  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  do  it  .send  th'^  bill  down,  and  whether 
I  a.iiree  with  it  or  not,  I  will  intioduce  it 
to  !;ct  it  before  a  committee."  But  evt>n 
that  .suggestion  was  not  accei)led. 

Finally,  reco.anizinn  that  we  were  drift- 
ing into  a  financial  crisi.s — and  we  are  in 
one — on  January  31.  1968.  1  introduced  a 
bill  inconxirating  mandatory  expendi- 
ture reductions,  wiiich  I  was  willinK  to 
supiwrt,  with  a  tax  increa.se. 

The  bill  iJa.sscd  the  .''enate  and  is  now 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Representati\  es.  I  say 
again,  if  they  have  a  different  idea  let 
them  go  ahead  and  reject  our  propo.sal; 
let  the  administration  send  down  its 
own  bill.  Surely  somebody  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  will  introduce  it.  The 
Hou.se  can  pa.ss  it,  .sending  it  over  here: 
and  if  it  is  along  the  .same  lines  and 
would  attain  the  .same  objectives  as  the 
bill  I  introduced — namely,  provide  for 
reductions  in  spending  together  with  a 
tax  increase— I  shall  support  it.  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  the  .situa- 
tion that  not  a  single  memt)er  of  the 
Democratic  Party  will  introduce  his  bill. 
Mr.  President,  the  .situation  boils  down 
to  this:  This  administration  is  the  great- 
est spendthrift  that  has  occupied  the 
White  Hou.se  m  the  histoiT  of  our  coun- 
tiy.  They  spent  $60  billion  above  our  in- 
come in  the  fir.st  5  years  the  President 
was  in  office ;  and  our  deficit  now  is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a  month. 
We  cannot  get  any  cooperation  at  all 
from  the  waiite  House  when  it  comes  to 
cutting  back  on  spending,  and  to  make 
the  situation  even  worse,  the  Senate 
here  this  afternoon  displayed  little  coii-^^ 
cern  over  curtailing  expenditures. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  better  proposal  for  reducing 
employees  than  I  have  offered.  He  has  a 
proposal,  but  it  is  not  worth  the  jjai^er  it 
is  written  on  as  far  as  being  elTective  to 
control  the  number  of  employees.  It  is 
more  like  the  previous  efforts. 

I  go  back  and  review  his  record  on 
cutting  employees.  In  December  19G5  lie 
called  a  special  press  conference  down  at 
the  Texas  ranch  and  announced  to  the 
public  that  he  was  cutting  the  number 
of  employees  by  25.000  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  fiscal  year.  That  was 
the  next  7  months. 

The  i:iroposal  was  hailed  all  over  the 
counti-y  as  a  great  step  toward  economy, 
one  that  would  save  several  hundred 
million  dollars:  but  what  happened?  In- 
stead of  cutting  out  25,000,  the  admin- 
istration added  190,000  in  the-  next  7 
months. 
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Then  the  election  of  1966  approachtd 
The  American  people  were  neuinsf  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  of  KOTernment:  so 
the  President  on  Septeml>er  20  issued  an 
Executive  order  freezinit  Federal  civilian 
employment  at  the  July  1,  1966.  level 
This  was  another  grandstand  display  of 
economy 

What  happened  axain''  He  actually 
added  another  140  000  employees  during 
the  foliow-nk!  7  months.  Then  last 
December— Just  this  past  December— 
Consre.s.s  passed  a  propnsai   \i;iich  nmst 

or   the  Members   thought  would   reduce     ....  ,.,„,,„ ^    mc  cuui 
the  number  of  personnel  by  2  percent  ,  pnaiions    Committee 
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A«ain  the  proposal  was  hailed  as  an 
economy  measure  But  what  happened 
this  time  '  The  President  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  budget  fur  fiscal  1969  asking  for 
46  650  more  employees  in  t^e  next  year 
In  short,  we  are  aboiiKrto  go  broke 
on  these  phantom  reductions  in  em- 
ployees We  are  about  to  go  broke  from 
the  false  economy  as  practiced  by  this 
administration 

We  hear  much  about  the  ■promised 
land  I  say  Mr  President,  that  we  are 
in  it  now.  and  we  cannot  afford  it  We 
have  here  a  .situation  where  in  the  plain 
judgment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  this 
Congress  dare  not — -I  rep+^at.  dare  not — 
reject  the  proposal  to  cut  spending  and 
raise  taxes 

So  what  h.appens''  The  administration 
refuses  to  accept  the  package,  and  it  is 
languishing  in  conference 

I  shall  support  this  resolution  today  to 
give  them  .>.  chance  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment but  I  d)  xpect  it  to  be  worl:od 
out  during  the  remainder  of  this  month 
That  IS  time  enough  If  the  House  Is 
jealous  of  its  prerogatives  and  want  to 
Introduce  its  own  bill  then  let  them  do 
so  Let  them  pass  it  and  .send  it  over— 
the  same  bill  or  one  which  will  achieve 
the  same  objectives,  and  I  will  support  it. 
I  have  no  interest  in  preserving  the 
sponsorship  of  the  measure  But  some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  there  was  not  another  man 
in  Congress  who  would  introduce  such  a 
bill  I  have  appealed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  "Please  in- 
troduce your  own  President  s  bill.  But 
it  is  not  here 

I  say  again  that  speaking  of  the 
promised  land,  we  are  living  in  the 
promised  land,  and  we  are  about  to  go 
broke  on  the  Johnson  promises.  We  just 
cannot  alTurd  any  more  of  this  economy 
built  on  promises  alone 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  again  while  I 
sponsored  this  tax  increase,  coupled  with 
a  bona  fide  expenditure  reduction  I  will 
not  support  it  when  it  cumes  out  of  con- 
ference If  the  expenditure  reduction  pro- 
visions are  deleted  or  eliminated  Hav- 
ing made  that  clear.  I  see  no  need  for 
debating  the  issue  for  3  months  or  6 
months  The  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  put  up  or  shut  up  The  time  to  act  is 
now.  or  It  may  be  too  late 

The  PRESIULNG  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  thiid  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  lolnt  resolution  'HJ  Res  1223' 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  advisft  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  for  long  hours  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  Mr.  H.^nsenI  has  been  wait- 
ini<  for  the  floor. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
distiugulslied  Senatjr  from  Wyoming 
yield  to  me  simply  to  make  an  announce- 
ment' 

Mr  HANSEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi  r)m  Fl  )i  Ida. 

Mr  HOLLAND  .VI:  President,  I  have 
already  been  in  touch  with  Representa- 
tive Mahon  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  chairman  of  the 
House  conferees  on  the  matter  of  the 
conference  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation hill. 

\:i  scKm  as  the  Chair  announced  that 
I  had  been  appointed  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  I  immediately  put  in 
a  call  for  Representative  Mahun  I  am 
sorry  to  report,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  hoped  we  could  have  a  conference 
in  the  morning,  that  Representative 
Maiion  ad'  ised  me  there  will  be  no  quo- 
rum available  in  the  House  in  the  morn- 
ing Tlie  House  has  already  been  released 
except  for  a  pro  forma  meeting  tomor- 
row. 

Representative  Mahon  advised  me  also, 
that  the  conferees,  for  the  most  part,  are 
gone  and  that  there  is  no  way  tor  ua  to 
hTve  a  conference  on  the  supplemental 
bill  until  after  April  22.  the  day  on 
which  the  House  will  return. 

I  regret  to  make  this  announcement, 
but  I  thought  that  in  respect  to  the 
vane 'as  Senate  conferees  I  should  get  this 
w  'id  to  them  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

I  ask  the  .secretaries  on  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  sides  to  please  ad- 
vise the  conferees  concerning  that  situa- 
tion There  can  be  no  conference  on  the 
supnlemental  bill  until  April  22  or  there- 
after. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr  H.ansenI, 
f  .'r  yielding 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
nij'.e  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
bv  Ahich  the  resolution  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Pre.sident, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion   to  lay  on   the  table  was 
agreed  to 


putting  the  Postal  Department  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis.  I  believe  that  we  have  done 
so  as  an  accolade  and  approval  of  the 
policies  and  leadership  of  Larry  OBrien 
who.  in  my  judgment,  has  been  the 
greate.'-t  Postma.ster  General  of  all  times 

We  have  lust  heard  the  announcement 
of  the  resignation  of  Larry  O'Brien  as 
Postmaster  Genei-al 

Succeeding  him.  the  President  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  appoint  Mr 
M.-irvin  Wat,son  Mr  Watson  comes  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
With  executive  ability  I  commend  Pres- 
ident Johnson  for  his  choice  of  a  very 
worthy  succe.s.sor  for  Postmaster  General 
O  Bnen 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  are  very 
lamihar  with  Mr  Watsons  dedication  to 
every  task  lie  undertakes.  He  is  one  of 
those  people  who  never  knows  a  time 
clock  and  believes  that  every  problem 
should  receive  constant  att^ention  until  it 
is  resolved  This  is  the  type  of  lob  in- 
volved in  the  position  of  Postmaster 
General 

Mr  Watson  is  an  able  administrator 
The  office  of  Postmaster  General  requires 
a  talent  for  administration. 

Mr  WaUson  is  personable,  and  the 
Postmaster  General  must  be  personable 

Mr  Watson  is  an  innovator  and  the 
job  of  moving  our.  country's  mail,  re- 
quires our  constant  innovation. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Watson  will  make 
an  excellent  Postmaster  General. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  choice 
and  urge  that  the  Senate  give  speedv 
confirmation  to  tins  appointment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming   for  yielding. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REnRING  POST- 
M.\STER  GENERAL  AND  NEW  AP- 
POINTEE 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  will 
the   Senator   from   Wyummg   yield'' 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  tloor 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
ju.st  commented  about  the  country  going 
broke  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  or  argue 
that  particular  pouit.  but  I  think  there  is 
a  notable  exception  with  respect  to  fac- 
ing up  to  ti-scal  responsibility,  and  that 
IS  that  during  the  past  year,  with  respect 
to  the  Post  Office  affairs  of  this  Nation. 
Congress  raised  the  jwstal  rates  by  $1 
billion 

I  believe  that  Congress  acted  wisely  In 
raising  the  posUJ  rates  by  $1  billion  and 


CRISIS  IN  OUR  COUNTRYSIDE 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  there  is 
a  growing  awareness  that  the  crisis  of 
our  Cities  is  really  a  rellection  of  the 
crisis  of  our  countiTside. 

As  John  Piiicher.  of  Harper  s  magazine 
said  recently: 

So  far  .4tM?nuon   luis  been   fofused   iilnmst 
eniirely  on  one  end  of  the  river  of  migration 
'.he   cities,   where  it   ends   up    That   is  where 
the   trouble  is   noisiest   and   most  visible 

Mr.  Fischer  goes  on: 

The  woes  of  the  cities  .almost  certainly  :ire 
insoluble,  therefore,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  imptirt  poverty  on  an  unlimited 
ba!*s  Their  only  apparent  hope  of  salvation 
is.  first  of  ,ill.  to  halt  the  stream  of  migra- 
uon  and  then,  eventually,  to  reverse  the 
flow 

Thus,  Mr  President.  I  .shall  speak  of 
ways  to  combat  the  grave  ills  of  urban 
America  today,  by  speaking  for  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  sparsely  settled  areas, 
rural  districts,  places  of  declining  popu- 
lation. In  a  very  direct  way.  the  steps 
which  we  can  take  now  to  hold  people 
In.  and  attract  people  to.  Wyoming  and 
other  spar.sely  settled  areas,  are  steps 
toward  stabilizing  and  then  solving  our 
urban  ills. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  the  outmigratlon  from  the 
countryside  since  1950.  From  1950  to  1960, 
a  net  total  of  46  million  Americans 
moved  away  from  rural  counties.  Rural 
population  for  the  decade  actually  fell 
some  400,000  overall,  while  the  country 
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as  a  whole  increased  by  28  million  per- 
sona. Since  1960.  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  outmigratlon  has  averaged 
804.000  per  year — or  about  5.5  million 
ijeople  In  7  years. 

Who  are  these  migrants?  Briefly,  they 
are  the  young,  the  best  educated,  the 
least  educated,  and  .southern  Negroes. 
They  come  from  both  farm  and  nonfarm 
occupations. 

During  the  1950's.  60  i>ercent  of  the 
people  leaving  our  niral  areas  were  under 
20  years  of  age.  As  Alice  C,  Kinkead.  of 
the  Legi-slative  Reference  Service,  points 
out  in  her  excellent  paper,  'Rui-al  to 
Urban  Migration  in  the  United  States": 

Rur.il  are.-is  tend  U)  lo.se  permiinenlly  many 
voung  people  who  eiim  college  degrees,  since 
jobs  for  which  a  college  education  is  nec- 
essary  are   generally   found   in   urban   areas. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mi.ss  Kinkead's  paper  be 
I)lac'-'d  in  the  Rkc-ord  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered, 

'See  exhibit  1, ' 

Mr,  HANSEN,  Mr,  President,  at  the 
.same  lime,  those  who.se  skills  have  not 
adapted  to  changes  in  the  rural  econ- 
omy, together  with  small-.scale  fanners 
who  are  below  avei'ace  in  education, 
wealth,  or  maiui'gement  skills,  also  mi- 
grate to  the  cities  in  search  of  better 
opportunities.  Thus,  the  best  and  the 
least  educated  lead  the  depopulation  of 
our  rural  area.s. 

The  youth  of  outmigrants.  moreover, 
leads  to  a  distortion  in  the  structure  of 
the  remainuu;  population.  We  find  a 
shortage  of  adults  in  the  working  age 
brackets,  and  a  .small  proportion  of 
young  families  to  stabilize  the  rural  pop- 
ulation. 

What  we  have.  then,  i.s  a  vicious  circle. 
Rural  areas  continue  to  lo.se  population 
becau.se  the  young  leave:  but  rural  life 
IS  le.ss  attractive  because  lliere  are  so  few 
youiiL:  people  to  hil  job,-,  to  form  com- 
munity life,  to  rai.se  children.  This  vicious 
circle — if  I  may  change  my  metaphor — 
meshes  with  that  ol  urban  overcrowding 
much  like  two  lears  mesli. 

My  own  State  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  lost  population  since  1960. 
This  is  a  rever.sal  of  earliei'  trends,  and 
thei-e  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
lemixjranly  reversal.  But  what  has  hap- 
(H-ned  m  Wyoming  i.s  instructive. 

Between  1950  and  1960.  Wyoming's 
poiiulation  increased  by  about  40.000.  or 
13,4  percent.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
population  in  rural  areas — outside  the 
larger  towns  and  cities — decreased  by 
about  3,400.  or  2,3  i>ercent.  Since  1960. 
Wyoming's  population  has  actually 
dropped  an  estimated  15.000.  or  4,6  per- 
cent. Of  this  decline,  nearly  all  can  be 
attributed  to  rural  areas.  The  Wyoming 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
State  will  lose  100  farms  during  1968. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  problem  in 
our  .sparsely  populated  State.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  continued  decline  in  agricul- 
ture. This  is  a  several  sided  problem. 

During  the  last  two  decades  many 
farm  operating  costs  have  increased 
some  80  percent,  while  agricultural  pi"od- 
ucts  are  selling  at  about  the  .same  price 
level  they  were  20  years  ago.  Simply, 
many  in  agriculture  arc  going  bi'okc. 


Great  advances  in  mechanization  and 
technology  have  increased  agricultural 
output.  Fewer  people  are  required  to  hoe 
the  corn  and  pick  the  cotton.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  forcing 
farmers  whose  labor  costs  far  outstnp 
price  increases  to  mechani/'e  as  much  as 
possible. 

Another  major  factor  is  that  Federal 
pi-ograms  have  benefited  larger  farm 
operators  at  the  expen.se  of  .smaller  ones. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  problem  is  es- 
.scnlially  nonagricultural.  There  has 
been  a  lack  of  educational  facilities,  job 
training  and  job  opportunities,  and  iiigh- 
level  public  .services  and  amenities  In  our 
rui'al  areas.  Consequently,  tho.se  who 
have  grown  up  in  naral  areas  and  those 
who  can  no  longer  make  a  living  in  agn- 
cullure  have  louritT  nothing  to  keep  them 
in  the  area  where  they  live. 

Up  to  now.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
dealt  with  tliese  pixiblem.s  in  a  disjointed 
and  piecemeal  fashion.  Because  we  have 
not  |iut  these  problems  in  jjerspective. 
many  of  our  efforts  have  been  ineffectual. 
We  have,  for  instance,  failed  to  view 
facilities  grants  for  small  communities, 
.'ob  retraining,  scientific  education.  Fed- 
eral contracting  and  many  other  pio- 
gram.s  and  activities  in  the  light  of  the 
need  to  stabilize  or  even  further  disperse 
our  population.  A  continuing  failure  on 
our  part  to  take  this  view  will  mean  a 
continuing  inability  to  deal  with  tlie 
crisis  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  thoughtful  editorial  from  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune.  "Wyoming  and 
the  Cities."  be  made  a  jiart  of  the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wyoming  and  the  C'itils 

lu  view  of  two  recent  developments  it 
might  be  timely  to  repeat  a  pertinent  state- 
ment made  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  In 
Washington  nearly  a  year  ago.  by  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  noted  author  and  for  more  than  40 
years  recx>gnlzed  as  an  outstanding  author- 
ity on  cities  and  their  problems. 

Said  Mr.  Mumford  at  that  lime:  "Tlie 
rapes,  the  robberies,  the  destructive  delin- 
quencies, the  ever-threatening  violence  , 
are  symptoms  not  Just  of  bad  planning,  or 
even  of  poverty,  but  of  a  radically  deficient 
and  depleted  mode  of  life,  a  life  from  which 
both  the  most  destitute  slum  dwellers  and 
the  most  affluent  suburbanites  equally, 
though  in  different  ways,  suffer.  TTiere  is 
no  planning  cure  for  a  maciilne-centered 
existence  which  produces  only  psychotic 
stresses,  meaningless  happenings  and  mur- 
derous fantasies  of  revenge. 

"On  the  basis  of  this  wholesale  reversal 
of  our  good  intentions  I  must  asli  you:  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  liiat  a  in:tssive 
attempt  by  the  federal  government  to  wipe 
out  the  existing  slums- — liowever  we  may  de- 
fine them — will  succeed  any  better  than 
those  we  have  been  building  on  a  large 
.■scale  all  over  the  country  since  1947? 

"Is  there  any  plausible  reason  for  expect- 
ing any  better  results  from  wholesale  gov- 
ernment intervention,  under  our  present 
auspices,  no  matter  how  much  money  you 
are  prepared  to  spend?  If  you  embark  on 
such  a  program  without  asking  more  fun- 
damental questions  about  the  reasons  for  our 
past  failures,  and  if  you  fall  to  set  up  more 
human  goals  than  those  which  our  expand- 
ing economy  now  pursues,  you  will  be  throw- 
ing public  money  down  the  drain.  And 
worse:   in  the  course  of  doing  this  you  will 


bring  al)out  even  more  villainous  conditions 
than  lliose  whlcii  you  are  trying  to  correct: 
for  you  will  wipe  out  on  a  greater  scale  than 
ever  what  is  lelt  of  neighborly  life,  social 
cooperation,  and  human  Identity  in  our  al- 
ready cleprrssed  and  congested  urban  areas." 

Mumlord.  wiio  lias  .studied  the  cities  .since 
the  1920.S.  is  :tpi">alled  at  "sprawling  megalo- 
politaii  iiies.'ses  ■  People,  to  have  a  real  mean- 
ing lo  liiclr  !lvo=  must  itnow  and  understand 
each  otlier  and  have  some  Idemilv:  this  c.oi 
(•(■nic  Diily  Ironi  relatively  .small  -units,  or 
CDiiiiiiuiittics,  he  ^.ays 

W<-  <|Uote  Muinlord  ae.iin  ber.iirse  ',ve  iic- 
ilcvc  tirnily  lOid  drflnitely  his  is  the  onlv 
inrss:igc  of  nieaiiuig  and  liope  lor  ,^mcrM•:Ols 
tnriav  :is  tlrey  sinve  to  cope  With  the  ma.sslve 
:  oria!  pri>blcnis  .".■•paled  for  America  m  the 
UifiOs  by  the  cities  Quite  obviously  Mum- 
liird  iia,s  not  yet  been  read  l3V  Presulem 
.Johnsons  .Anti-Hlot  Conunls.slon  which  jiro- 
pose..  lo  do  wh.it  .Mumford  says  must  not  be 
doiif  ('.impound  the  mlstrics  and  problems 
of  tlic  groat  urban  blights  ol  thi.s  country 
by  spending  billions  of  dollars  that  not  only 
seem  destined  to  accelerate  urban  disorders 
and  disarray,  but  also  set  the  stage  lor  the 
de,structir)n  of  our  nation  as  we  know  it 

But  others  iiave  heard;  or  if  they  liave 
not  heard  lliey  share  similar  ide^us  witli 
Mumtord,  Yesterday,  a  story  In  this  new.s- 
paper  quoted  from  a  memorandum  [irojiared 
by  the  executive  director  of  our  own  state's 
Natural  Resource  Board,  noy  Peck  that  was 
distributed  to  :i  Wyoming-sponsored  meeting 
of  corporation  executives  and  iine;tiiient 
bankers  in  New  '\'ork  City  last  week. 

On  a  slightly  ditferent  note.  11  nc ertheles.s 
preached  the  <t,sential  .Mumford  message: 
Do  not  contrlbule  further  to  the  plight  of 
the  cities  by  iMultiing  more  plants  and  fac- 
tc>ri<>s  around  the  already  congested  pe- 
ripheral areas  oi  the  great  cities!  Move  vour 
Iilanis  out  into  the»countryside  where  peojile 
can  begin  living  %galn,  and  whereby  the 
pressures  exerted  on  the  decaying  core  of  the 
urban  .igglomerations  can  be  rel.ixed! 

Wrote  Mr,  Peck  In  his  memorandum  en- 
titled "The  Wyoming  Quality  Growth  Plan" 

"Urban  decay  is  progresFi\e.  fed  f;eomet - 
ricallv  hy  uncontrollable  population  growth 
Western  man  is  essenti,iiiy  work  oriented. 
His  to!)  IS  his  main  status  symbol.  He  loves 
his  j'.ib,  and  lie  will  go  where  his  Job  is.  In- 
dustry 'Jien  can  control  urban  decay  best, 
Prlv.iie  pnterpri!:e  has  It  within  Its  power  to 
play  the  leading  role  in  the  de-urbanization 
of  ,America — by  diverEllying  Into  rural  Amer- 
ica—not just  moving  to  tlie  surbiirbs  and 
lurthcr  entrapping  the  inner  city. 

Cities  can  remain  the  nerve-(  enters  of 
.■\inerlca.  but  industry  can  remove  a  part  'j1 
'he  urban  ixiIluterE — people. 

"For  :t  IS  not  essentially  the  big  plant  that 
pollutes,  but  the  people  who  roar  to  work 
in  tlieir  endless  cars,  who  drain  their  deter- 
cents  down  overloaded  pipes,  who  tjurn  their 
stinking  g.irbage,  wiio  overcrowd  their  own 
schools,  who  change  their  homes  into  ghettos, 
tlieir  incessant  noise — it  is  people  i>o!luiion 
that  destroys  the  city."  :.ay.'^  Peck. 

.Suburbia  contributes  to  that  urban  ero- 
sion, he  adds,  because  it  destroys  iiuman 
values  and  also  destroys  the  great  and  valua- 
ble cultural  value,  the  city. 

"Urban  planners  and  philosophers  alike 
fight  a  losing  battle  unless  the  economic  pat- 
tern of  the  nation  is  changed."  he  says,  "Only 
private  enterprise  can  effect  this  change.  No 
amount  of  housing  and  urban  development 
planning  will  :iccomp!ish  this  task,  for  their 
spiral  bound  voh-mes  and  heady  words  wnll 
gather  dust  on  liie  shelf  while  tlie  mayors 
and  the  go-,  ernor.s  ol  states  try  to  get  the 
garbage  picked  up. 

Last  year,  quoting  Mumford.  we  said 
.America  must  tear  down  Us  cities  and  scatter 
them  across  the  countryside,  a  figure  of 
speech  because  Utetaily  to  do  so  would  be  an 
impossibility  and  probablv  undesirable. 

But  we  can,  and  must,  stop  their  growth, 
their    snowballing    process,    their    compres- 
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slon — because  to  continue  to  do  these  thlriijB 
1»  to  invite  dlsaiter  Thitt  unfortumitelv  is 
precisely  what  the  PresKlent  s  Antl-Rlot 
Commission  propKises  'o  flu  .ind  whv  it  must 
not  be  allowert  to  succ^eed  m  a  course  that 
is  sheer  calamity 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  PiesidetU.  what  is 
to  be  done?  Let  me  sujfge.st  in  outline 
form. 

We  mu.st  ifive  the  States  and  localities 

more   flexibility   and   more   rp.soiirces   to 

deal  with  the  problem  at  the  local  level. 

We  muiit  disperse  (jiir  hi«her  educa- 

.  tlonal    effortjs,    and    al.so    the    scientific 

technolot:lca!ly  oriented  activltle.s  of  the 

PVderal  Government  and  it.s  contract<n-.s. 

We  must  encourage  new  indu.stry  and 

new  vocational  traininK  m  rural  areas 

We  mu.st  pu-sh  an  orderly  and  bal- 
anced development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources 

We  must  set  to  work  at  once  to  study 
and  analyze  the  patterns  and  trends  of 
(nir  population  and  our  economy,  to 
tfather  relevfwu  and  sufficient  data  for 
soimd  future  riecisionmakim,' 

The  tools  for  these  tasks  are  right  at 
our  hands.  We  need  oivJy  Uke  them  up. 
A  number  of  legislative  proposals  now 
before  us  can  oasiiy  be  combined  into  an 
effective  ■reclamanon  project"  along 
that  river  of  migration  which  ends  in  our 
groat  cities 
The  prjpo.sals  I  would  include  are — 
First  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64.  m- 
troduced  by  Senator  Mt-ndt  Tins  re.so- 
lution  would  create  a  Commission  on 
Balancetl  Economic  Development  which 
would  iiather  and  analyze  in  a  coordi- 
nated way  mformatiun  about  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  population  in 
the  United  St-ates 

In  spite  of  objections  from  the  admin- 
istration that  such  a  Commission  was 
unnece.ssan,'.  the  Senate  iias-sed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64  ui  1967  I  lu-Re  that 
the  Hou.se  act  quickly  and  favorably 

Second  S  32:'.  by  Mr  AllotY.  and 
other  proposals  auned  at  fostenn*,'  the 
orderly  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources 

Manv  of  ouf^  sparsely  populated  and 
declnunv;  areas  are  anythint:  but  poor  In 
them.selves.  they  have  a  ctreat  wealth  of 
natural  resources — of  minerals,  of  soil, 
of  water  of  wildlife,  and  of  clean  air. 
This  certainly  is  true  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  and  it  is  true  of  many  areas 
from  wluch  tiiousands  of  .Americans  mi- 
;^rate  to  Los  An-eles.  Chicago.  Pitts- 
burgh, or  New  York. 

Orderly  development  of  viable  and  sus- 
tained extractive  iiuiustnes  is  of  para- 
mount importance  here  I  have  spoken 
out  at  length  twice  in  the  Senate  on  this 
■iubject.  and  I  shall  continue  to  demand 
a  policy  for  the  balanced  development  of 
our  ','reat  oil  .^ha;e  and  a.^sociated  min- 
eral resources. 

Such  industries  can  s^enerate  jobs, 
spinoff  employment,  tax  revenue  and 
many  other  essentials  for  revitalizing 
-par.sely  .settled  areas. 

Of  course,  the  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  -he  furtherance  of  fore.stry  and 
uldlife  management,  and  the  wise  con- 
servation of  water  for  multiple-use  end — 
ail  of  these  thmijs.  which  are  continually 
reappeariiiK'  in  the  legislation  which  we 
consider,  ought  to  be  measured  in  terms 


of  the  powerful  attraction  which  they 
exert  to  off.<^'     the  urban  magnet 

Third,  r  the  Rural  Job  I>velop- 

ment  Act  luced  by  Senator  Pear- 

son     This  slation     would     provide 

tax  credu,s  .  ooih  the  building  of  new 
indu-stiy  and  tor  the  hinnn  and  training 
of  the  joble.s.s  m  rural  job  development 
areas,  U)  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  de.scnption  of  S  2Kt4  be 
included  at  this  iwint  in  the  RkcoRd 

There  being  no  obiection  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Si'MMARY  Of  Major  Priivisions  or  S.  2134 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create  Jobs 
and  job-trmninK  in  rur.il  .ireas  Thi.s,  In  turn, 
IS  iin  effort  tti  stom  the  miration  from  coun- 
try to  city  The  iKipe  is  that  more  job  (.ppur- 
tunlty,  ii  greater  economic  l)iise,  and  a  l.u-ger 
lax  b.use  •All!  hold  people  in  :%maller  towns 
.ilid  isolated  .iroixs. 

The  me.^ns — the  eorc  ol  the  bill  — :ire  spe* 
ciai  tax  incentives    A  business  locating  in  a 
"rural  job  development  ,trea"  would  receive 
ill    14  per  cent  investment  credit  on  wpup- 
ment 

i2i  7  per  icnl  investment  credit  on  build- 
ings 

(3)  Accelerated  depreciation — ',  normal 
life  for  f{|ulpment  .md  buildings 

1 4)  rJeductlun  of  125  per  cent  for  wages 
and  salaries  paid  to  low  income  persons,  for 
first  three  vears. 

In  ,Lddltlon,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  .Act  i.s  .iincnded  and  additional 
funds  .lUthorlzed  for  MDTA  coverage  Much 
of  this  IS  expected  to  be  on-the-job-tralning. 
.\  "rural  job  development  .irea"  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  accord- 
ing to  the  fullowlng  criteria  A  county  which 
lal  forms  no  part  of  .m  .SMSA:  ibi  h.is  no 
i-lty  of  50,000  or  more.  .\nd  icidi  has  15  per 
cent  of  ite  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
»3  000,  I II I  li.us'had  a  decline  of  employment 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  5  per  cent  per  year 
during  !he  paAt  5  years,  or  iiui  where  closing 
or  curtailing  of  i  mllltfirv  InstiiUatlon  is  likely 
to  cause  a  substantial  migration  out  of  the 
.■vj-en  An  Indian  reservation  may  also  qualify. 
To  quallfv.  .a  firm  must: 
<  1 1  Demonstrate  that  it  has  not  discon- 
tinued an  operation  somewhere  else,  and 
that  It  will  not  reduce  employment  else- 
where 

I  2)  Must  create  at  least  10  new  Jobs  right 
away  and  show  a  reasonable  ratio  between 
investment   ;ind  Jobs  created 

i3)  Must  hire  50  per  cent  or  more  of  its 
initial  work  force  from  residents  of  the 
area,  and  :i3  per  cent  from  among  Individ- 
uals who  have  luw  incomes  or  have  Just 
completed  military  service  or  Job  Corps 
training 

).4»  Provide  written  notice  from  local  au- 
tnontles  that  the  proposed  enterprise  meets 
local  zoning  requirements 

1 5)  Must  be  engaged  In  Industrial  pro- 
duction, wholesale  operation  or.  if  not  com- 
peting with  existing  local  enterprises,  in  rec- 
reation Retail  and  service  operation,  which 
would  threaten  existing  local  business,  are 
excluded 

The  bill  has  recapture  pnni.sions  in  rase 
of  non-compliance  It  also  provides  for  the 
.Secretary  of  .Agriculture  to  make  a  survey 
to  determine  which  areas  qualify, 

Mr  H.\NSEN,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  nearly 
everyon^  agrees  that  we  most  have 
more  lobs,  more  training  in  the  .skills 
which  todays  complex  jobs  often  require, 
and  more  retraining  in  new  skills  for 
those  whose  occupations  are  declining. 

But  if  we  concentrate  on  developmg 
jobs  and  training  in  the  cities  and  ignore 


the  country.side,  we  shall  lo.se  the  battle, 
and  very  possibly  the  war.  against  un- 
employment and  poverty.  In  fact,  we 
must  take  .some  action  which  deliberately 
tuts  the  economic  factors  in  favor  of 
IfK-atlng  and  expanduit;  iiidtistn-  in  rural 
and   declining   area-s 

The  equalization  of  oFJpoitunities  be- 
tween viUaue  and  ^'otham  is  a  nece.ssary 
step  to  .stop  the  iNca'.iticn  of  ubm 
cri.ses 

One  method  which  has  worked  .'.ith 
some  success  to  create  new  j;)bs  in  the  :  >-- 
moter  area-s  of  tlie  countiy  is  that  of 
locallv  initiated  industrial  development 
funding  A  community  like  (Ircen  River, 
Wyo.,  for  example,  inmht  i.ssue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  in  order  to  develop  indus- 
trial paik  facilities.  Tlie  town,  in  turn, 
would  have  new  jobs,  new  people,  new 
trade  and  new  tax  revenues. 

Unfortunately,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment .saw  lit  to  end  lax-exempt  statu.; 
for  these  bonds.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Mr.  President,  this  action  dis- 
played tiKi  well  the  lack  of  broader  \  ision 
which  still  hampers  our  effort,s  to  attack 
national  jiroblems  m  a  covirdmated.  ef- 
fective manner  I  rci^ret  very  much  that 
the  Senate  iccentl.v  .supported  the  Treas- 
ury's view  in  this  matter. 

If  the  Contire.ss  lioes  not  review  and 
restore  the  tax  exemption  for  develop- 
ment bonds— as  I  hope  it  .still  might 

then  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  must  act  on  alternative  steps  to  at- 
tract industry  to  our  sparsely  settled 
regions.  The  most  promising  alternative 
is  the  tax  credit  approach. 

Fourth.  Senate  CuncuriTnt  Resolut'on 
29,  introduced  by  Senator  Miller:  Sen- 
ate Concunent  Resolution  22.  by  Senator 
PEAjisoN:  and  Senate  Resolution  lin,  by 
Senator  Curtis  All  Lhe.se  bills  call  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  weigh  the 
(luestion  of  [wpulation  dispersal  in 
awarding  noncompetitive  contracts  and 
in  di.^trlbutlng  research  and  develop- 
ment funds. 

Tile  first  three  steps  I  advocated  all 
require  Federal  Govemmen.t  action  in 
one  way  or  another  But  they  do  not  take 
account  of  the  importance  of  Federal 
spendinu  in  our  economy  Becau.se  Wa.sh- 
ington  is  the  major  .source  of  funds  for 
research  and  development  projects  m 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  largest 
single  purchaser  of  :;oods  and  .services, 
even  marginal  chan;.:es  m  the  pattern  uf 
Federal  spending  can  have  sii^nificant 
impact. 

A  '-'reat  deal  of  Federal  .-pendin^i  for 
research  and  development,  and  for  pro- 
curement, involves  an  element  of 
discretion.  It  is  not  handled  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis.  Some  of^his  Federal 
money  provides  jobs  in  manufacturing 
and  services.  Much  of  it  supports  indus- 
tries propelled  by  the  most  advanced 
technologies  Still  more  of  it.  dirix-tly  or 
indirectly,  feeds  technical  and  Ingher 
education,  and  unuersity  research. 

It  IS  imperative.  Mr,  President,  that  the 
impact  of  tliis  Federal  sijending  be  dis- 
I>er.scd  so  that  job  and  education  oppor- 
timities  reach  the  countryside.  Hieh 
growth,  pacesetting  technological  indus- 
try must  not  be  confied  to  the  perimeters 
of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

At  the  ver>"  least.  Federal  spending 
which    involves   .some    discretion   ought 
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not  be  used  to  bind  in  steel  the  vicious 
circle  of  urban  migration. 

Fifth.  S.  1236,  the  Tax-Sharing  Act,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Baker,  together 
with  myself  tuid  14  other  Republican 
Senators. 

This  act  would  provide  a  substantial 
lX)rtion  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
the  States  to  meet  head  on  the  crises  of 
rural  decline  and  urban  explosion. 

We  shall  delude  ourselves  and  t>etray 
much  of  our  American  heritage  as  well 
if  we  think  we  can  meet  these  crises  with 
Washington- based  iX)licies  alone.  During 
the  past  30  years,  we  have  too  often  for- 
gotten the  importance  of  diversity  and 
local  initiative.  To  reverse  the  crushing 
centralization  of  our  population,  we  must 
reverse  the  tide  of  centralization  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Fischer,  in  his  Haiper's  piece,  put 
the  case  better  than  I  ever  could.  He 
said: 

Most  of  the  rural  states,  a.s  they  are  now 
organized,  are  almost  helpless  to  do  anything 
•tbout  the  [xnerty  within  their  borders,  or 
the  seepage  of  migration  which  It  causes.  The 
reasons  lor  this  are  nviny,  ancient,  and  too 
complex  to  discuss  in  detail  here.  They  in- 
clude obsolete  state  constitutions  (and  out- 
moded tax  systems 

Tlie  federal  government,  as  it  Is  now  or- 
ganized, cant  do  much  better.  The  poverty 
programs  have  helped  some,  but  they  have 
i)ecn  largely  offset  by  other  federal  operations 
which     iire    doing    positive    harm    ,    .    . 

Tlie  one  thing  on  which  all  Governors 
.igree-  regardless  of  party—  Is  that  this  coun- 
try can't  be  run  from  Washington,  They 
have  a  professional  bias,  of  course:  but  in  this 
1  a.se  I  suspect  they  are  right 

Writing  of  the  national  Governors' 
conference  held  aboard  the  SS  Inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Fi.scher  calls  its  partici- 
pants "doomed  men"  because  they  are 
caught  in  a  political  dilemma.  They  can 
try  to  meet  the  urgent  and  insistent  de- 
mands of  the  i>eople  of  their  States;  but 
if  they  do.  they  will  be  forced  to  up  taxes 
to  the  ixiint  of  political  suicide.  But  if 
they  prefer  to  "hold  the  line"  on  taxes, 
and  to  let  Wa.shington's  Great  Society 
have  the  field,  they  will  not  meet  the 
!)eople's  needs  and  demands,  and  their 
ixilitical  careers  will  soon  end. 

Tlie  key  to  the  dilemma  is.  of  course, 
to  combine  the  immense  resource-gath- 
ering capabilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  flexibility  and  political 
responsiveness  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Prof.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  has  put 
It  succinctly: 

The  federal  government  is  good  at  collect- 
ing taxes  and  it,  is  rather  bad  at  disbursing 
services 

Mr.  Fisclier  foresees  the  development 
i>f  new  and  exciting  governmental  struc- 
tures and  programs  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal level  in  order  to  stem  the  exodus 
from  our  rural  areas  and  to  achieve 
stable  .solutions  to  our  urban  problems. 
But  I  would  submit.  Mr.  President,  that 
these  critical  State  and  local  initiatives 
.Mil  be  severally  stunted  unless  and  un- 
til the  Federal  Government  counteracts 
;he  resource  squeeze. 

Mr.  President.  I  ;usk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Fischer's  excellent  article 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  {xiint. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 

-^was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 


A  Shipload  or  Doomed  Men 

Man  and  boy,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
bad  reporting;  and  I  have  produced  enough 
shabby  copy  of  my  own  to  feel  qualified  as 
a  connoisseur.  The  sorriest  Job  of  news  cover- 
age that  I  can  remember,  however,  was  com- 
mitted by  the  flower  of  American  Journalism, 
In  massed  ranks,  at  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence last  October, 

For  nearly  six  decades  the  CSovernors  of 
the  states  and  territories  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  meeting  once  a  year,  tisually  at 
some  comfortable  resort,  to  sip  whisky  and 
swap  notes  on  their  pecviliar  trade  This  time, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  they  assembled  on  board  the 
IT.S.S  Indrpendence  for  a  cruise  to  .St  Thomas 
and  St  Croix,  talking  business  en  route 
Along  with  them  went  more  than  a  hxindred 
newspaper,  radio,  and  television  reporters, 
including  many  political  analysts  of  high 
renown.  Their  working  conditions  were  close 
to  ideal.  Tlie  liner's  tourist  cjuarters  had  been 
converted  into  amply  equipped  press  ro<ims. 
To  move  their  copy  and  broadca.st  tapes,  they 
had  a  battery  of  special  radio  transmitters, 
plus  helicopters  shuttling  at  frequent  inter- 
vals from  ship  deck  to  shore  Dreamiest  of 
all,  the  reporters  had  their  quarry — the  Gov- 
ernors, together  with  their  wives,  pollsters, 
press  agents,  and  political  snoth.soyers-  all 
penned  together  for  a  week,  helpless  and 
within  easy  range,  like  fish  in  a  barrel.  From 
such  a  setup,  one  might  reasonably  expect 
vintage  political  reporting,  rich  with  insight 
and  sagacity, 

Alas,  most  of  the  vast  word;ige  which 
flowed  from  the  Independence  turned  out  to 
be  not  only  thin  and  perfunctory  stuff;  much 
of  It  was  also — in  my  view  at  least—  down- 
right misleading. 

To  be  fair,  this  was  not  entirely  the  re- 
porter's fault.  Most  of  them  obviously  had 
been  instructed  by  their  home  offices  to  focus 
exclusively  on  Presidential  politics.  The  re- 
sulting stories  were  trivial  because  in  this 
area  nothing  really  happened.  The  Demo- 
cratic Governors  were,  of  course,  stuck  with 
Johnson,  like  him  or  not.  Among  the  Repub- 
licans, no  yet-uncommitted  iiollticlan  was 
stupid  enough  to  pledge  himself,  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  campaign,  to  any  candi- 
date. About  all  that  remained  to  be  said, 
therefore,  was  that;  (1)  Romney  confirmed 
his  right  to  the  title,  bestowed  on  him  by  Al 
Otten  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  of  The 
Dynamic  Bore;  (2)  Reagan  looked  smarter,  or 
at  least  more  nlmble-wltted.  than  most  re- 
porters had  expected;  (3)  Rockefeller  seemed 
to  mean  it  when  he  said — like  Stevenson  In 
1952 — that  he  wovUd  not  lift  a  finger  to  reach 
for  the  Presidential  nomination.  But  his 
henchmen  were  benching  hard,  with  confi- 
dential hints  that  If  the  nomination  should 
float  into  his  hands,  as  It  did  into  Steven- 
son's, he  would  not  throw  it  out  the  window. 
And  the  suspicion  grew  that  he  stood  the  best 
chance  of  beating  Johnson 

Tor  the  rest,  the  press  Jileti  color  stories 
about  The  Purloined  Telegram  and  guberna- 
torial antics  on  the  dance  floor  Some  (if 
them  made  the  whole  expedition  sound  like 
an  Elks  outing. 

In  fact,  it  was  more  like  a  Greek  tragedy. 
To  my  considerable  surprise,  I  discovered 
that  many  of  the  Governors  regard  them- 
selves as  doomed  men  They  suspect  that 
they  face  early  political  extinction,  which 
they  cannot  avoid  no  matter  what  they  do. 
This  is  true  of  men  in  both  parties,  including 
some  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  mediocre  Tlie 
best,  incident;illy,  are  very  ei'od  indeed.  I 
got  the  impression  that  this  batch  of  Gover- 
nors probably  is  the  ablest  on  the  average, 
that  the  country  has  had  at  'tn-  one  i;me 
for  at  least  a  generation  The  vounger  Repub- 
licans are  especially  inipre«sive — .^uch  men 
as  Chr,fee  of  Rhode  I;Iand.  Evans  of  Wash- 
ington, Love  of  .  .ilorr.do  .ind  Agnew  of 
MaryUind,  In  style  and  habits  of  mind,  tiiese 
HiUi    r    C;i',?rnors    arc    r"ni:irkati!v    :  !;p    •heir 


Democratic  counterparts  (or  example.  Brea- 
thitt of  Kentucky  and  Hughes  of  New  Jer- 
sey. That  Is,  they  are  well  educated,  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  contemporary  world, 
and  jiragmatlsts  rather  than  Idenlogues;  the 
terms  "liberal  '  and  "conservative^'  hardly 
apply,  since  they  carry  connotations  of  an- 
cient battles.  The  bright  young  Governors 
of  ixith  parties  are  more  concerned  with  Is- 
.sues  which  loom  ahead,  of  a  very  different 
kind 

The  brIiJihtest.  indeed,  are  tlie  ino.st  anx- 
ious, for  they  understand  nio.>it  clearly  the 
dilemma  that  confronts  them  Briefly,  it  Is 
this  Np;trly  every  slate  ^'i>vernment  Is  being 
called  up(>n  to  accomplish  certain  novel, 
urpent.  and  enormous  tasks,  for  reasons  to 
lie  noted  in  a  inomeiit.  If  the  Governors  lali 
to  tackle  these  Jobs,  they  will  be  thrown 
out  '  because  the  voters  are  demanding  ac- 
tion wtlh  shari^ly  rising  inipattence  But  if 
a  Governor  does  try  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  he  is  likely  to  be  defeated  anyway 
because  lie  will  iiave  to  ask  for  a  doubling 
I  or  morel  of  his  state's  taxes  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  'the  L'reat,  r.incid  American  pub- 
lic' .IK  Mark  Sullivan  used  to  call  it,  knows 
what  it  wants  from  Its  ,state  governments; 
but  It  does  not  yet  know  the  jirice  tag.  and 
when  it  finds  out,  it   will  be  appalled 

Even  that  great  economl/er,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan cannot  escape.  His  aides  aboard  ship 
were  openly  apprehensive  about  what  might 
hapi)en  this  month,  when  Callfornlans  will 
get  their  biggest  tax  bills  ever.  And  one  East- 
ern Governor  was  even  gloomier  He  pre- 
dicted privately  that  "a  whole  generation 
of  political  leadership  will  be  wiped  <jut  in 
the  next  five  years"  In  the  coming  struggle 
to  make  needs  and  costs  meet 

These  blanching  facts  emerged,  piecemeal, 
dtiring  the  working  sessions  of  the  conference 
which  were  \  Irtually  Ignored  by  the  press 
Often  they  were  concealed  in  the  impene- 
trable prose  (jf  staff  reports,  which  the  news- 
men -  understandably— seldom  hurried  to 
rend  A  pity,  for  the  underlying  story  is  an 
epic  a  major  historical  drama,  which  in- 
volves the  whole  American  people  whether 
they  realise  11  or  not. 

What  is  happening.  es,sentially.  is  one  of 
the  great  migrations  of  history.  It  Is  com- 
parable to  the  Invasion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  the  Goths;  and  the  results  are.  in 
some  ways,  quite  similar  During  the  last 
fifteen  years,  loxighly  ten  milUcm.  penple  have 
moved  frovi  rural  areas  into  the  big  cities 
And  they  are  merely  the  crest  of  a  floo<i 
which  has  been  running  for  a  long  tjme. 
Whp.'i  I  was  liorn,  in  1310,  a  third  of  all 
the  people  in  this  country  lived  on  farms; 
today  the  figure  Is  only  6  per  cent  In  Just 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  farm  population 
has  l>een  cut  In  half. 

The  tide,  moreover,  will  continue  to  How 
Tlie  best  estimates  available  suggest  th.it  at 
least  two  million  additional  workers  will 
move  out  of  rural  areas  by  1970. 

Why  do  they  leave?  Primarily  liecause  they 
can  no  longer  make  a  living  on  the  Uind.  They 
are  being  pushed  cff  bv  a  tecliaological  revo- 
lution more  ;ar-reachlng  (thotigh  less  ptib- 
lici/'ed  I  than  the  automation  which  is  under 
way  in  our  lactories.  A  tew  weeks  ago.  lor 
example.  I  visited  a  cotton  plantation  in 
Louisiana  which  had  given  homes  and  work 
to  forty  Negro  lamilies  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Dreadful  hornes,  true  enough,  and  not 
much  work:  only  afiout  120  days  a  year,  chop- 
ping the  weeds  out  of  the  cotton  rows  in  the 
spring  and  picklne  the  ripened  bolls  in  the 
f.ill — but  enough  for  survival,  with  a  little 
help  the  dooryard  truck  garden  This  winter 
thirty-seven  of  those  forty  families  will  have 
to  leave.  From  now  on  all  the  work  on  that 
plantation  c-^n  be  done  by  three  men.  using 
chemical  weed  killers  and  tractor-drawn  cot- 
ton-pii^klne  machines. 

Wliere  these  evicfd  f.imilies  will  go  is  a 
;■  '  r  ol'  coiis.derable  interest  to  all  of  us — 
including,  especially,  every  CJovernor  aboard 
thr-  Intlenend'^nrr  Certainly  there  are  no  l<jbs 
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f<->r  them  m  Ix)ulslana.  and  pr^cloua  lutle 
hopf  for  public  aaautance  Probably  iiuiBt  of 
them  will  head  for  Memphis,  the  nrst  big  city 
to  the  North-  and  then  drift  on  to  Chicago 
and  Log  Anijeles  ^ind  .Vew  York  where,  they 
have  heard,  it  is  possible  fur  huuKry  folks  to 
get    -n   nie  Welfare 

They  will  have  plenty  .,:  t-ornpanv  .Some 
56.0(X)  people  in  similar  plight  will  be  leav- 
Uik!  Mls«lse:pr>l  firms  thLs  wIiikt  .md  every 
other  Southern  state  will  add  Its  batUUon* 
to  this  army  of  bcwi;deri-d  wanderers  Nor 
do  they  t-ome  frr)m  the  South  alone  rhe 
Midwest  And  every  other  maj.>r  r.iJTiUri<  .uea 
are  engaged  In  ihe  s-une  process  )f  replacing 
field  hands  vMh  m.ichlnes  and  chemicals. 
Even  :n  California.  tradUlonallv  a  heavy  cm- 
plover  at  mUrant  .un-lcultural  labor,  the  Job* 
are  dlsappejirtnt;  fa«t  Witness  the  latest 
triumph  of  the  FMC  O.rporatlon  it  his  Just 
announ.ied  that  lu  plant  in  San  Jokc.  Cali- 
fornia, has  developed  a  new  .self-propelled 
mechanical  ^-rape  liaripster-  which  ■wiU  pick 
about  twenty  Ujns  of  ^'ni[)ee  per  hour" 
Within  three  years,  it  .idded.  the  miijorlty 
of  wine  grapes  will  bo  mechanically  haj- 
vested  ■ 

The  hemorrh.ige  :s  running  not  only  from, 
the  farms  TUe.imaU  towns  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  being  depopulated  too  Ortgrinally 
most  of  them  served  a«  shopping  and  service 
centers  for  f,trm  famiues  living  within  a  few 
hours'  drive  by  horse-and-wa^on  Now  their 
customers  <ire  mostly  <one— and  those  left 
can  eoBlIy  sh>jrp  la  the  neaxest  city,  thanks  to 
the  auto  and  the  piive<l  highway  i  Tlie  result 
in  human  terms  w.ls  movlni;ly  portmved  by 
Larry  King  in  his  Requiem  for  a  West  Texas 
Town."  pubUshed  in  the  January  1966  issue 
of  Har-per"^  ( 

Meanwhile  MegaIop,ii:s  cv.ntuuies  -m  i,-row 
like  a  cancer,  uncontrolled  .ind  apparently 
unoontrollable  .\lready  70  percent  of  \n 
.^mer1cans  live  on  mly  one  jxr  cent  of  our 
land-. squeezed  Into  the  sixteen  tjreat  met- 
ropolitan areas — and  plenty  more  are  ..n  'he 
way 

A  shift  of  population  on  this  scale  is  bound 
to  throw  .-uiy  .snclety  out  of  Joint  But  even 
the  Governors,  from  their  .special  vant.xge 
p<->lnt.  are  barely  beginning  to  realize  the 
nolence  of  the  dl.sKicatlon— and  to  think 
about  ways  of  mending  it 

So  far.  their  atu-ntlon  like  that  (yt  the  na- 
tlons  press,  has  be°n  fix-iised  almost  entirely 
on  one  end  of  the  river  of  migration  the 
cities,  where  It  ends  up  That  Is  where  the 
trouble  is  noisiest  .ind  most  vi.sible;  that's 
where  the  riots  happen  where  the  relief  rolls 
swell  with  bankrupting  speed,  where  the 
school  systems  break  down,  traffic  clogs  like  a 
plugged  iu-tery.  and  slums  and  sewers  over- 
flow. Consequently  everybody  -  from  CORE 
to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce- -is  demand- 
ing in  panicky  haste  that  we  Do  Something 
about  the  cities 

At  first  glance,  the  remedies  seem  obvious 
enough  more  public  housing,  more  money 
for  relief,  more  training  programs  for  the 
people  who  stream  into  town  unskilled  and 
often  Illiterate  Above  ail.  more  Jobs— pref- 
erably m  the  core  of  the  city  where  unem- 
ployment and  hopelessness  arc  worst 

At  second  glance,  mavbe  not  These  things. 
If  undertaken  on  the  necessary  scale,  would 
break  the  tUcal  backs  >>l  the  cities  and  the 
urban  sutes  not  to  myitlon  the  political 
necks  of  the  men  In  ^•overnment  who  try  to 
raise  the  ta.xes  to  pay  for  them  .Moreijver. 
they  probably  wcjuld  not  work  On  the  con- 
trary, they  might  well  spee<l  up  the  flood  of 
poor  people  from  the  btcmdcjcks  After  all. 
11  Uie.se  refugees  can  get  Jobs  and  housing 
and  medical  care-^.r  even  relie!  checks-  In 
tlie  city,  that  Is  the  sensible  place  to  go 

The  woes  of  the  cities  a.most  certainly  are 
insoluble,  therefore,  so  long  as  they  continue 
t  >  import  poverty  on  an  unlimited  basis 
Tneir  only  apparent  hope  of  .s.ilvatlon  is.  first 
•1  all.  to  halt  the  stream  of  migration  and 
then,  eventually,  to  reverse  the  flow. 
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These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
begun  u.  emerge  from  the  quiet,  worried  com- 
mittee meetings  of  the  assembled  Governors 
Four  other  conclusions  began  to  utke  shape 
as   well 

1.  .Although  the  well-pubUclzed  trouble* 
of  the  cities  arc,  G.kI  knows,  bail  enough, 
they  .ire  not  so  shocking  as  the  stlU-almost- 
unknown  troubles  of  the  tural  areas  Ordi- 
narily we  think  of  i^K.vprty  as.  a  curse  of  the 
slum.s  In  fa<t  there  U  even  more*  poverty  in 
the  country  and  small  towns  According  to 
the  rough  measure  used  by  government  agen- 
cies, an  average  family  with  an  income  of 
less  than  »3  000  a  year  Is  'p^T-or  "  By  this 
gauge,  one  person  out  of  every  eight  In  the 
metropolitan  .ireas  Is  living  in  poverty  But 
In  rural  arras  the  figure  Is  one  t.iit  of  every 
four  Altogether  fourteen  million  rural  Anier. 
leans  arc  trkt  and  a.  lot  of  them  naturally 
enough,  are  thinking  about  moving  to  the 
city  (They  are  not.  as  one  might  think 
mostly  Negroes  In  fact,  of  the  fourteen  mil- 
lion,  eleven   million   are   white  ) 

2  Most  of  the  rural  states,  jts  they  are 
ncjw  organized,  are  almost  helple.ss  to  do 
anything  about  the  pioverty  within  their  bor- 
ders, or  the  seepage  of  migration  which  It 
caiLses  The  reasons  for  this  are  many,  an- 
clent  and  too  complex  to  dl.scuss  in  detail 
here  They  Include  obsolete  state  constitu- 
tions, outmoded  tax  svstem.i,  and  in  many 
cases  a  .structure  of  government  which 
worked  flne  In  pre-Civi!  War  times,  but  makes 
no  .sense  at  all  today  Kentucky,  for  Instance 
has  120  counties-all  but  a  few  of  them  too 
small  and  feeble  to  function  lus  effective  too^ 
of  government  iSome.  Indeed,  have  troubH 
ral.sing  enough  tax  mnney  to  pav  the  county '^ 
Judge,  with  nothing  left  over  to  repair  the 
courthouse  or  keep  up  the  local  roads  i  The 
better  Governors  are  trying  hard  to  modernize 
their  state  m.achlnery.  but  the  job  is  barely 
begtm 

3  The  federal  government,  as  it  Is  now  or- 
gnnlred.  cant  do  much  better  The  poverty 
programs  have  helped  some,  but  they  have 
been  largely  o-Tset  by  other  federal  operations 
Which  Tre  doing  fx.sltive  h.irm  For  exiunple. 
the  Intricate  system  of  farm  subsidies  haa 
enriched  the  big  landowners  at  the  expense 
of  the  little  farmer:  and  by  artlftciallv 
speeding  up  the  process  f  mechanization  it 
has  hastened  the  flight  from  the  land  AgiUn 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  lat  stagger- 
ing cost  to  the  taxpayer)  shifted  much  ..f 
the  cotton  business  from  the  Mls.slsslppi 
DelU  to  Arizona  n.nd  California,  ruining  -n- 
niunerable  Old  .South  families  :n  the  process 
Even  the  benevolent  bureaucrncies  such  as 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  -  have  been 
so  ham-handed,  so  entAngled  In  Congres- 
sional red  tape,  and  so  snarle-  In  inter- 
bureau  quarrels  that  thev  have,  all  too  often 
simply  multiplied  confusion  In  the  local 
communities  where  they  operate 

The  one  thing  on  which  all  Governors 
agree-  regardless  of  party  Is  that  this 
country  cant  be  run  from  Washington  They 
have  a  professional  bl.as.  of  course:  but  In 
this  case  I  suspect  they  are  right 

4  Since  neither  the  st-ates  nor  the  federal 
government  is  now  set  up  to  do  what  haa 
to  be  done,  it  seems  likely  that  new  Instltu- 
Uons.  new  .structures  of  government,  will 
soon  begin  to  take  shape  For  this  country 
Is  not  about  to  throw  up  its  hands  in  despair 
and  go  out  of  business  .As  a  fieopie.  we  have 
sliown  a  remarkable  capacity  for  p<MiticaI  in- 
novation When  pushed  by  brute  necessity 
we  always  have  Invented  tot-ls  to  do  the  job 
at  hand- from  'he  New  England  town  meet- 
ing to  the  Tennessee  Valley  AuthoritT  Com- 
munity Action  Programs,  and  regional  trans- 
port agencies  Already,  I  believe  we  ^ire  mov- 
ing into  an  era  of  fresh  p</lltlcal  creativity 
Which  may  change  the  whole  structure  of 
American  society  within  the  next  generation. 
The  familiar  .'rameworks  of  government  — 
•tates.  counties,   townships,  and  so  on— wlu 
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not  disappear  In  all  probability  they  will 
persist  at  least  In  vestigial  form,  while  the 
new  insututlons  grow  up  within  them  and 
gradually  Uike  over  many  of  their  functions, 
together  with  new  Junctions  which  nobody  Is 
now  performing  An  analogy,  perhaps,  is  the 
way  the  n.ition  states  developed  during  the 
late   Middle   Ages   wltlUn   Um  feudal   system. 

Feudal  remnants  linger  on  tb  this  very  day 

England  s  Lord  Privy  Seal,  for  example-  but 
the  jHiwer  !:as  moved  tlsewhere. 

The  first  signs  of  such  a  transfcrniatlon 
already  are  showing  up  in  .some  unexpected 
places  West  Vlrelnia  Kentucky.  and 
Georgia-  imagine.  Georgia!  are  beginning 
to  group  their  counties  uigether  Into  some- 
thing called  Development  Districts  They  are 
in  effect  super-counties,  large  enough  U) 
tackle  certain  urgent  tisks  which  are  utterly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Individual 
counties  -  notably  economic  planning  to  at- 
tract new  industries  and  create  Jobs  If  they 
work  they  will  be  a  significant  first  step 
toward  halting  the  .stream  of  migration  to 
the  big  cities  .Mayors  Undsav,  Daley  &  Co. 
should  he  praying  that  they  do 

Again,  some  states  are  beginning  to  Join 
together  to  cope  with  problems  which  no  one 
of  them  ran  handle  alone  River  and  air  pol- 
lution obviously,  are  no  respecters  of  state 
boundaries:  nor  does  It  make  sense  any  longer 
to  plan  highway  and  airport  svstems  on  any- 
thing smaller  than  a  regional  basis  A  first 
respon-se  Is  such  rnultl-state  groupings  as 
Appal.ichla.  O/arkla.  and  the  Four  Corners 
region  of  the  Southwest:  conceivably  they 
and  their  counterparts  elsewhere,  will  be  op- 
erating before  long  .<ui  super-states  for  some 
Important  purposes  .So  at  least  the  Gover- 
nors' Conference  suggested.  In  an  astonish- 
ingly far-reaching  set  of  recommendations  on 
regional  cooperation. 

To   cite   a    final    example,    the   country    Is 
groping  to  find  some  way  to  govern  Megalop- 
olis    Tcjday    the    great    metropolitan    areas 
literally   have   no  government.   Greater   New 
York,  as  everybody  knows,  sprawls  Into  three 
states:    in   the  words  of  Robert  C.  Wood,   it 
is    "one  of  the  great   unnatural   wonders  of 
the  world  "  because  it  contains  1.467  distinct 
political  units— counties,  villages,  sewer  dls- 
tricta.  and  so  on— with  no  central  authority 
to    keep    them    marching    in    step.    Its    [W- 
formance.  consequently,  is  a  little  hke  that 
of  the  brontosaurus.  who  floundered   to  ex- 
tinction because  he  had  no  cenual  nervous 
system    capable    of    commanding    his    vast 
bulk    Our  other   urban   blobs — in   Southern 
Cahfornla.    around  the  tip  of  Lake  Michigan 
along  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  and  else- 
where—are m  a  similar  plight.  Each  of  them 
is  trying,  in   very  diflerent  ways,  to  develop 
a    central    nervijus    system;     their     varving 
outcomes.  w?e  can  be  sure,  will  be  unlike'any 
machinery  of  government  we  have  yet  known. 
Unlike     some     of     the     Governors,     who 
were  preoccupied  with  their  own  impending 
doom.  I  came  away  from  the  Conference  In 
a  mood  of  exhilaration    I  had  a  feeling  that 
I   liiid   been  given  a  glimpse  of  an  exciting 
time  jusl  ahead.  It  may  be  a  time  when  we 
find  a  new  national  purpose:   to  resettle  the 
deserted  hinterland,  to  discover  ways  of  mov- 
ing people  and  Jobs  away  from  Megalopoll.s 
before    it    becomes    both    uninhabitable    and 
ungovernable.  It  may  be  a  period  when  we 
invent  new  ways  to  govern  the  modern  state, 
as  we  invented  the  machinery  for  settling  and 
governing  an  empty  continent  two  hundred 
years  ago  Certainly  it  will  be  a  period  of  polit- 
ical realignment  -possibly  more  drastic  than 
anything  yet  imagined  either  by  the  despair- 
ing voungsters  of  the  New  Left  or  the  fright- 
ened oldsters  of  the  Extreme  Right. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
former  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  John  Gardner  said  before 
the  Suboommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee : 
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Federal  dollars  can  be  given  to  a  State 
under  conditions  that  strengthen  State  gov- 
ernment, preserve  the  State's  freedom  of  de- 
cision, and  encourage  the  dispersed  initia- 
tive that  has  been  the  strength  of  our  system. 

Thus  the  States,  together  with  the  local 
units  of  government  under  them,  have  a 
great  challenge.  If  we  in  Congress  act 
boldly  on  revenue  sharing,  then  the 
States  may  .succeed  where  Washington 
lia.s  failed. 

The  river  of  migration  into  our  cities 
can  best  be  regulated  at  and  near  its 
h.eadwater.s — at  the  local,  regional,  and 
State  level 

We  have  before  us  proposals  which  can. 
if  enacted  .soon,  i-edirect  Federal  policy 
toward  stabilizing  our  population  distri- 
bution. The  principal  step  which  we  can 
take  is  to  inject  new  vigor  and  new  possi- 
bilities into  State  and  local  government 
by  transferring  Federal  resources. 

For  the  sake  of  the  youngster  in  the 
overcrowded,  inadequate  ghetto  school, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  poorly  educated 
cousin,  whose  hometown  horizons  in  the 
^pa^.sely  .settled  South  or  West  are  tragi- 
cally limited,  let  us  do  these  things  now. 

KxHmrr  1 
HiRAi.   TO  Urban   Migration   in   the  United 
.States:    Background    Facts    and    Related 
Federal    Programs    and    Leci.slative    Pro- 
posals 

The  large  wave  of  migration  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  during  the  last  two  decades 
has  been  one  of  the  major  economic  phenom- 
ena of  our  time  This  migration  has  not 
only  heightened  the  seriousness  of  many 
highly  publicized  urban  problems,  but  It  also 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  rural  unemploy- 
ment and  i)overty.  which  though  less  dra- 
matic than  those  of  urban  slums,  are  now 
.seen  to  be  related  to  existing  urban  Ills. 

Rura'  manpower  requirements  are  chang- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  skills  of  rural 
workers  can  be  updated.  The  90th  Congress 
has  shown  considerable  concern  over  the 
resulting  problems  of  the  cities  and  depressed 
characteristics  of  rural  areas.  This  paper  Is 
intended  to  give  a  brief  background  concern- 
ing the  magnitude  and  direction  of  U.S.  mi- 
gration since  1940  and  to  outline  the  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  the  resultant  prob- 
lems presently  in  operation  and  proposals 
!>elng  considered  in  the  90th   Congress. 

RATE    OF    RL'RAL    OUT- M IGRATION 

The  l.itest  available  figures  on  rural  out- 
mlgration  come.  lor  the  most  part,  from  the 
1960  Census  and  the  Census  projections. 
Based  on  that  enumeration  over  two-thirds 
oi  the  U.S.  population  is  now  concentrated 
in  little  more  than  200  metropolitan  centers. 
:.nd  liere  85  percent  of  U.S  growth  is  taking 
phicc  Moreover,  the  rural  population  Is  no 
longer  predominantly  farm— three-fourths  of 
I  he  .54  million  rural  residents  do  not  live  on 
I  arms 

Between  1950  and  1980  ;in  estimated  net 
total  of  4  6  million  people  moved  away  from 
rural  counties.  This  represented  a  rural  de- 
population of  some  400,000  in  the  face  of  an 
overall  increase  In  US.  population  of  28 
million  During  this  period  at  least  60  per- 
'  ent  of  the  rural  migrants  were  under  20 
years  of  age,  while  the  migrant  rate  for  the 
muidle  age  group  rarely  exceeded  10  percent. 

llie  net  out-migratlon  rate  in  the  1960's 
lias  been  slightly  higher  than  in  the  1950'6. 
Tlie  estimated  annual  net  out-migration 
lor  the  period  1960-1966  w.as  804,000  persons. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  average  annual  net  out-migration  from 
rural  areas  for  1950-1955  was  over  1.000,000, 
while  tor  1955-1960  it  was  only  about  900.000. 
Even  though  these  annual  net  out-migratlon 
..^llr;^s  are  le.ss  for  the  1960's  than  they  were 


a  decade  earlier,  the  rate  of  out-mlgration 
Is  slightly  higher,  due  to  the  smaller  rural 
population  base. 

Those  with  the  highest  rate  of  migration 
have  been  the  southern  Negroes.  Between 
1950  and  1960  the  Negro  rural  population  of 
the  South  declined  by  about  600,000. 

WHO    is     MOVING    AND    WHY 

Both  farm  and  non-farm  residents  .ire 
leaving  rural  counties.  Some  of  these  mi- 
grants are  well  educated:  others  are  not  .As 
noted  at>ove.  southern  Negroes  liave  the  high- 
est migration  rate.  This  is  due  primarily  to 
their  displacement  in  agriculture  by  mech- 
anization and  the  decline  of  the  share  tenant 
system.  Another  Important  l actor  contribut- 
ing to  the  high  migration  rate  of  Negroes  is 
their  search  for  equality  ol  social  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  The  question  of  why  peo- 
ple are  migrating  from  rural  .ireas  can  only 
be  answered  in  terms  of  these  broad  cate- 
gories, since  it  has  been  lound  that  many 
move  for  personal  reasons,  such  a.s  a  relative 
recently  moving  to  an  urban  area  or  better 
urban  educational  opportunities  It,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  assumed  that  job  opportunity 
is  the  primary  reason  for  rural  oui-niigration 
nor  that  simply  creating  rural  jobs  is  the 
answer  to  stopping  rural  to  urban  migration. 
(See  Appendix.) 

Rural  areas  tend  to  permanently  lose  many 
young  people  who  hold  college  diplomas, 
since  jobs  for  which  a  college  education  is 
necessary  are  for  the  most  part  m  urban 
areas.  Beyond  this  normal  rural  loss,  the 
questions  of  whether  the  "best"  of  the  youth 
are  leaving  has  not  been  answered.  While 
many  well  educated  do  leave,  many  other  ad- 
vantaged youths  stay,  since  the  remaining 
rural  opportunltiee  in  stable  or  declining 
areas  are  most  readily  available  to  families 
who  own  businesses  or  have  ample  resources 
of  land  and  capital. 

The  agricultural  or  farmer  out-migratlon 
has  generally  been  among  the  small-scale 
producers  who  are  below  average  in  educa- 
tion, wealth  or  management  ability,  and  who 
are  attracted  by  the  possibilities  or  higher 
wages  and  other  advantages  of  urban  work 
and  living. 

Paradoxically,  both  the  best  educated  and 
the  least  educated  have  the  strongest  mo- 
tives for  leaving  rural  areas. 

As  one  would  expect,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  most  common  migrant 
is  between  the  ages  of  18  and  29 — a  young 
person,  just  out  of  school  (either  grad- 
uate or  drop-out)  who  must  find  a  Job.  ( 1967 
Manpower  Report  projections  estimate  the 
out-migratlon  percent  for  1960-1970  for  this 
age  group  to  be  34.2  percent.)  He  thus  mi- 
grates to  where  Job  opportunities  are  better. 
The  middle  age  migrant  is  less  common 
since  at  that  age  the  benefits  ol  moving  are 
generally  less. 

This  high  rate  of  rural  youth  out-migra- 
tlon has  In  recent  years  led  to  a  distortion 
of  the  age  structure  of  rural  populations, 
resulting  In  a  comparative  shortage  of  adults 
in  the  working  age  brackets.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  farm  population.  Births  have 
also  declined  In  rural  areas  due  to  the  lilgh 
percentage  of  young  migrants.  Therefore,  in 
many  rural  counties  the  absolute  popula- 
tion decline  Is  often  due  to  natural  causes — 
more  deaths  than  births. 

Little  else  is  known  about  the  character- 
istics of  the  migrants.  There  are  virtually 
no  data  for  rural  non-farm  migration  and 
very  little  Information  on  where  the  farmer 
migrant  actually  went. 

WHAT   IS  KNOWN   ABOUT  WHERE    .MIGRA.NTS 
SETTLE 

By  comparing  Department  of  Commerce 
residence  data  for  April  1955  and  April  1960. 
It  was  possible  to  ascertain  who,  in  the  in- 
terim, had  departed  from  the  following  three 
predominantly  rural  areas:  the  heart  ol 
Southern  Appalachian  coal  fields  iconsistinc 


of  parts  of  West  Virginia.  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky): the  Mississippi  delta  EUbreglon  (con- 
sisting of  [)art,s  ol  Missouri,  Arkans.is.  Louisi- 
ana u..d  MLssisslppi  I :  find  the  .South  Central 
Corn  Belt  (consisting  (>f  par'  ■•'  Iowa.  Mis- 
.^ouri  and  Illinois)  . 

It  Is  believed  that  most  of  the  migrants 
from  the  .Apprilachian  urea  went  north  to  in- 
dustrial centers  or  northettsl  acro.ss  the 
mountains.  The  most  Irequent  metropolit m 
destinations  of  .some  62  iiercent  of  these 
niittrants  were  cities  In  the  Midwest  .md 
Middle  .'Atlantic  .s;tates:  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Dayton,  Detroit  Chicago 
Washington,  DC  Baltimore  New  Yorlj,and 
Norfolk.  It  is  f.stimated  that  by  n60,  50  to 
55  percriu  of  the  rural  youth  between  the 
aces  of  10  to  17  \ears  had  moved  away  trom 
West  Vlrglnia'b  rural  .ireas.  This  appears  to 
be  characteristic  of  most  of  the  .Appalachian 
J)lateau 

.Migranus  ironi  the  Missis.sippl  dcltn  sub- 
region  also  lavored  metropolitan  centers.  Ap- 
ijroxlmately  a  lourth  moved  nortii  int<3  the 
.Midwest,  primarily  to  Chicago  and  .St  Ixjuls 
About  a  tenth  migrated  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
notably  Los  .Angeles  The  remaining  Missis- 
sippi migrants  settled  largely  In  Memphis. 
Detroit.  Houston  and  Dallas  At  least  60  per- 
cent of  these  migrants  from  Mississippi  were 
Negroes,  their  departure  mainly  prompted  by 
agricultural  mechanization 

The  majority  of  those  changing  residence 
in  tlie  South  Central  Corn  Bell  simply  moved 
Within  the  region,  with  nearly  a  half  moving 
only  to  another  part  of  their  home  State 
Many  went  to  Chicago.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  but  a  lower  proportion  of  the  total 
migrants  moved  to  metropolitan  centers 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  regions. 

Nevertheless,  a  factor  -common  among 
migrants  of  all  three  regions  was  convergence 
on  metropolitan  areas.  Groups  of  predomi- 
nantly urban  counties  gained  population 
The  gains,  however,  were  not  sharpest  In  the 
big  cities,  but  In  the  less  urbanized  counties, 
suburbs  and  middle  sized  cities  Over  the 
last  five  years,  the  decline  In  employment  op- 
portunities for  blue  collar  workers  in  the 
industrial  North  has  tended  to  discourage 
migration  to  that  area. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  lias  esti- 
mated the  net  migration  by  color  and  region 
for  the  period  1950-1960.  "The  rate  of  Negro 
out-migration  from  the  South  for  this  period 
was  approximately  14  1  percent  or  1,457000 
persons,  compared  to  a  net  m-migration  of 
.1  percent  or  52.000  for  whites.  The  North- 
cast  and  North  Central  appear  to  liave  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  these  Negro 
migrants:  a  net  figure  of  558.000  or  23  8  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  migrants  settled  m  the 
North  Central,  accounting  for  23.8  percent 
of  the  Negro  population  there,  .is  opposed 
to  a  white  net  out-migration  of  679.000  or 
1 .6  percent  of  the  white  population  there 
Wl-iites  also  migrated  from  the  -Northeast 
at  a  rate  of  0.6  percent  or  206.000.  whereas 
Nesroes  settled  in  the  Northeast  ior  a  net 
increase  of  541.000  i^ersons.  or  26  i)ercent  of 
the  Negro  population  there  Both  Negroes 
and  whites  had  net  ;n-migration  rales  for 
the  Western  States  of  39  percent  and  18.4 
percent  respectively  However,  m  absolute 
hgures.  3.036.000  more  whites  than  .Negroes 
migrated  to  the  West. 

PROGRAMS    TO    AID    RUKAL    AREAS 

The  1965  Manpower  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent noted  that  rural  dwellers  are  on  the 
whole  less  educated  or  well  trained  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  our  modern,  urbanized 
society.  Therefore,  the  Report  suggested 
there  is  a  particular  necessity  to  identify  and 
train  the  rural  migrant  before  he  moves  or 
to  provide  adequate  Jobs  in  rural  areas  where 
tile  .Dotential  migrant  is  located.  The  Fed- 
eral programs  presently  u.  operation  are  de- 
s;t;ned  to  this  end. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Ar-t  of  1961  I  ARA  I  is  to  redevelop  low  income 
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.irpas  whprf  persls'.fp.t  .;iU'mploymeut  .md 
underempl' 'ymeiit  fxist  The  development  i-f 
phys.c.il  planu  irid  ;ndu.str'.at  expansion  Is 
enc  uriged  ;n  iin  efTort  to  ."-educe  out-ml?ra- 
t!o;i  (3ccupaU')mil  :r;i;n!ni?  Is  provtdfd  iiider 
the  pr'ii^r  im  .ind  ';i)me  <M)  OOO  new  Jobs  were 
.■r"i:>»il  ::!  rir.i;  invia  by  the  time  of  the 
prf'ijTims    -frrcwn  \' ■''•.x    In    1065 

2  The  Public  IViirt?  and  fronom'r  Drvrt- 
oprn-'nt  Art  of  ions  rppl.iopd  the  ARA  and 
empha.s'.zert  mMl'l-^oun' v  rede^  elnpment 
■ind  t'st.ib'.Nhed  rc^'.onal  plinnln?  f^r  ijrniips 
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bo  less 

Secondlv 
niiidifvli:^- 
present  I',  i 
peripheries 
more  rural 
di.s'  mre  ii 
eratl    ii    ^:ii 


ural  liidu.stry  h.a.'*  Uf  w 
■ii'e  of  rhaiige  from  this 
n-iiialii  hl>;h  for  an(jther 
'he    .ibsolute    change    will 


•here 


•ultur- 
rr!att>d 
-f^ttl'n.'i 
*  he 
I '  jr- 
Nr*w 


of   States    which     ir'     ^'fvii^r  iph; -.illy, 
ally     historical:-,-     m  1    •■  '    r;    n-.''MlIy 
There  are  t1'.-e  of   •hesp   :i;;;-;-   •  re 
New    England,    the    T'pper    Gr<'it    I.ik. 
Oz,irk.s,  the  Cna-stal  f"  I'.n-^     ■r.tt  •!.»■  K    - 
ners   i  which  inrhidri,    li-    ;r!.:.^-  p  o--. 
Mexico    Colorado    Ar:.-,  :i  i    '.:.i!   '.'-.i;: 

3.  The  .4ppaia</i  a-i  /i'--;;.  -lu.'  .')•••  '■•:>-:--n: 
Act  nf  1965  establKshcl  i  F-d.r  il-State  tm- 
mlsslon  to  formulate  co<irdlnated  programs 
for  overall  development  of  the  region,  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  facilities  essential  to  regional 
e;ro\wth  and  development  nf  human  resources 
and  to  encourage  private  investment  and 
Individual' rrtltlatlve  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ac  cntTjrtnic'lon  has  begun  on  a  2  350- 
mile  h!^h-*iv  network  to  facilitate  mobility 
of  -he  region's  labor  supply  In  addition, 
plan-i  md  i^unielines  have  been  developed  for 
a  multi-county  health  demonstration  pro- 
gram consi.stijig  of  construction  of  hospitals, 
cllnlci,  health  centers  and  nursing  homes 
Con.'^trMction  of  some  40  vocational  and  'ech- 
nlcal  schools  has  begun  and  an  Educatkinal 
.Advisfirv  Comral-ssion  has  been  established  to 
evaluate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
region's  educational  facilities 

4  There  are.  In  addition  'o  -iip  liiove 
mentioned  programs,  niimero-i.s  r-iral  om- 
munlty  programs  formul.ited  under  Tit'.f  II 
of  the  Economic  Opportuni'v  .Ac  .  f  '  i>)4 
such  as  C"<immunltv  .Action  Projji-vir.^  I'.Wi 
Moreover  tiie  Manpower  Devei.ipment  Tr  lin- 
ing -Act  lifers  ip[xirMinit ies  to  rn.anv  r'lriil 
re6ldent.s  Pe<lera!  ^er-'lces  are  ilso  extended 
to  nral  areas  throucch  the  Farmem  Home 
Administration  'l-.e  Extension  Ser' 1  e  ind 
the   Pedera!   Employment   Service 

r-'TVRE     I      .NSIDERATIoNS 

Tliere  ire  '.wo  primary  factors  Ah.  h  'A-ill 
tend  to  iiiilueuce  the  future  rau-  .ma  uirec- 
tlon  of  rural  migration  First,  the  bulk  of 
demographic     adjustment     .--tcinii.ing     iroin 


re  li,(lication.s  of  .some 
I  '..  rs  r  ,1  ^Towth  nature  for  the 
p'  oula'iTig  .ireas  Tlie  .sproadliii; 
if  metropolitan  centers  will  liring 
illstrlcts  Into  urban  commuting 
li  t'edcril  prov,'raii,i  [)ut  into  op- 
c  iytil  -.i,!!;  'end  to  aid  develop- 
rr  r  ,'i  'n,ik,'riculti;ral  rural  .ireiis  These 
-r  .:i.i  'Alii  :.  •  loubt  case  turther  rural 
' -n.u-r.itlon  It  should  Iw  noted,  h(jwever 
it  rural  out-mlgratlon  has  In  tact  resulted 
- -.vo  .eparat^  -ie's  of  pritiiems'  ;hf)se  tor 
r'.--;    pnu-nT     of      letx  [mi.o^.,!    rural    areas. 


in  I 


I 


-,  h< 


CTII 


.i.s.si:;.i;atti  n 
i-.'OtTs      B'''li    .sets 
fxti  n.-,Uf   study    .imi 

PRIIPO.SAI.S     IN      : 

There  are  numfr-  :s  !>i:is 
90th  Congress  illre. '.-'1  '  w: 
the  rural-urban  mlgra'lon 
proposals    can    be    classified 


o.i^'rauts    in    urban 
ol)lems    will    require 

I'.  UlCIll 


'N(;rfs,s 

•niiing    in    the 


ird  ilfaliug  -A-lth 
problem  Tliese 
in  three  main 
categories:  Job  development  incentive  pro- 
grams: rural  Job  development  programs:  and 
urban  employment  opportunities  develop- 
ment   programs. 

Ten  job  development  tnirnmr  bills  liave 
been  introduced  In  the  II  i  e  n.i  v  ire  f  r 
the  most  part  Identical  to  HH  Hiiil,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Burton  of  Utah. 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agr'culture 
to  designate  as  Job  development  areas  those 
areas  In  which  he  finds  a  county  with  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  family  residents 
earning  Incomes  under  $3,000  ,i  year:  an 
Indian  reservation:  or  substantial  out-mlgra- 
tlun  due  to  curtailment  of  defense  Installa- 
tions. The  bill  provides  for  certification  of 
special  tax  treatment  for  new  plants  moving 
into  the  area,  and  In  certain  cases,  an  addi- 
tional 7  percent  investment  tax  credit  and 
allowance  for  deduction  and  ;vmortl/.atlun 
of  development  facilities  for  a  period  of  GO 
inoiiths. 

This  bill  and  others  similar  to  it  are 
designed  to  provide  tax  Incentives  applicable 
only  to  new  businesses  entering  'he  lees  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  US.  -BOth  the  int^-ntlun 
of  offering  sufflclent  enticement  to  get  b'osl- 
nesses  to  locate  rurally,  rather  than  In  dc- 
vei    pfvl  m«''rop. sMfan  arerts 


There  are  four  rural  }ob  deiflopment  bills 
in  the  House  and  vjne  in  the  Senate,  H,  2134, 
intrcxluced  by  Senator  Pearson,  These  bills 
are  similar  to  the  Job  development  Incentive 
bills  in  that  they  i.iffer  tax  Incentives  to  busi- 
nesses !o<-ating  in  ccrt.iUn  designated  rural 
Job  development  area,, —  the  criteria  for 
defilgn.ited  rural  areas  differ,  however.  The 
Pcerst'U  bill  i.s  more  Inclusive  and  broader 
in  ■  ci  pe  in  th.it  it  includes  all  tho'-e  counties 
not  Included  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
standard  metropolitan  st.itlstical  areas,  cr 
coi.tainliiij  no  city  over  50  000  or  wliere 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  resident  families 
ha\e  incomes  under  $3,000  a  year  Further- 
more, a  county  can  he  a  designated  Job  devel- 
opment area  if  it  li.us  experienced  a  decline 
m  employment  for  5  years  at  an  .iiinual 
rate  of  more  than  5  percent,  or  Is  an  Indian 
rrsprvatlon.  or  an  area  experiencing  sulj- 
stanlliil  out-mlgratlon  due  to  defense  In- 
st,ill:itlon  curtallmenUs 

Tlie  Pearson  bill,  like  the  other  rural  Job 
development  bills,  itoes  lurther  than  the  Job 
incentive  bills  by  providing  for  Job  train- 
ing program  allowances  and  further  tax  in- 
centives to  those  businesses  hiring  a  ccrt.dn 
percent. ige  of  their  staff  lix-allv 

.S[><">n.sors  of  these  rural  Job  development 
iili:,-;  cl.Um  they  have  a  dual  purpose  Tliev 
.ire  desluned  not  only  to  stimulate  rural  de- 
velopment but  to  ease  the  mlirraUon  to  tirban 
renters  —  jierhajis  even  stlmul.it.e  a  slii»!-.t  re- 
verse  :!ow  of   urban   to  rur.il   migration 

Tliere  are  15  urban  rriplm/mrnt  appor- 
turiifj  (Irvelopment  bills  In  the  House  ,ind 
one  m  the  .Senate,  .S  2088.  introduced  Ijv 
.Sen.it  r  Robert  F  Kennedv  niese  bills  .ire 
directed  toward  the  urb.m  problems  result- 
ing from  rural  (iUt-miCTatlon,  TTie  Kennedy 
bill  provides  income  tax  incentives  :ind  other 
benetits  for  taxpayers  operating  certain  lom- 
merci:U  .ind  industrial  f.iciUties  In  urban 
jxner.y  areas  'ITie  bill  further  provides  for  a 
tax  deduction  of  J5  i)erccnt  of  the  compen- 
sation jxiid  during  the  t.oi  year  to  employees 
who  were  not  m  jobs  In  existence  prior  to 
(  ertiflcation  of  jirogram  eligibility,  or  for  liw 
income  employees  residing  in  such  [xivertv 
areas  and  not  previously  employed.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  *20,(X)O.0O0  for  fiscal  year  1968 
for  Job  training  lusslstance.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welf.u-e;  L<ibor;  Commerce:  luid  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  certify  eligibility  and 
.iut.horl7e  training  .assistance. 


.^PPl'iOIK 
TABLE  H.- RtASON  FOR  MIGRATING.  LABOR  lOKCL  ilATUb  uf   MICR,ANTS  JUST   BiFORt  MOVt,   BY  AGE 

IPercwit  dstributionl 


Labor  'i)fce    'alus   js*  t>e'ore  rnov«   jnrj  igf» 


ToM 


Raasor  Ijf  niigrating 


Total,  18to64yMn> 

tmp  o»ed J ,. 4... 

Unemployed-  .....,.„.,....,. j... 

Not  in  civilian   3D0f  tor:*     .-..k., ,.., 

Tol3     '.-i  '^  .4  vear?  -  

[mp.oyed  

Unemplove^l  ^ j.., 

^ot  .n  -iviiian  jt>'0  loite     ^., .,.,_., 

Totol,  25to64yMrjt„ .M ] 2,33» 

Employed , j... 

Un««nplot«d.  . 

Not  in  civilian  <aor>t  ^oite 


Inclu^'e^  "ucr  -easons  is  ''ea.'h    -e^td'^-g  'ai  '^or 
and  miweiiaf'-'X,!  'Mwn^ 
'  Inciuilei  some  perMu  «BoM  lbo<  'oice  jUtus 


'iimr.er 
Ufiou""d5) 

Peicent 

To  lake  • 
X* 

To  look  tot 
work 

Job  traiuler 

Better 
housing 

Marriage  aid 
lamily 

Other  1 

Not 
avaitable 

X3M 

100 

21S 

11.9 

8.1 

10.9 

14.6 

24.5 

0.6 

2,m 

39» 

678 

100 
100 

100 

31.3 
29.8 

23.6 

7.S 

42.2 

8.8 

11.6 
1.8 
1.& 

13.8 
6.8 
4.4 

13.2 
11.9 
21.0 

22.3 

7.1 
40.2 

.2 
.5 

.6 

931 

100 

26.0 

13  4 

3  5 

6  7 

25  3 

24  3 

.8 

417 

lOO 
100 
lOO 

27.6 
46.3 
19.4 

11  0 

3!>. : 

9.4 

6  2 

"  1  r 

9,8 
5  6 
3  5 

27  1 
11    1 

28  8 

17  6 

1  9 

36  7 

7 

108 

370 

1.1 

^JM 

ira 

3a8 

11.3 

9.9 

12.5 

10.3 

24  6 

.6 

11631 
f2J0 

308 

100 
100 

lOO 

32.2 
23.6 
?«  6 

6  7 
44  8 

8,0 

12  9 
?  4 
1  9 

14  9 
7  3 
5.5 

9  6 
12  2 
11  6 

23  5 

9  0 

44.4 

.1 
.7 

si  teiote  ■'lo.e 

feJ   fci'ce? 

Score*   Sp«i»l  LibOf  Fore*  Report  No   44,  repnnt  from  Monthly  Libor  Review, 
b'ui<4u  oi  LaLoi  btatutic^  Departmoot  ol  Labof. 

Aupi!t  1964, 

I 

April  10,   1968  ^      CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

TABLE  l.-LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  OF  MIGRANTS  IN  MARCH  1963  BY  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  \U   MARCH   1962  AND  JUST  BEFORE  MOVE 


9509 


I 


Labor  torce  status  in  March  1963 


Percent  distribution 


labor  lorte  status  m  March  1962  ami  jusl  before  move 


ToUl 


3.269 


Tola 


100 


I  it'or  t'  rce  'talus  just  belore  move,  total 

i  Ti[ilnyed    I . 

Uneniployed 1.. 

Not  111  ciniian  labor  force 

Employel  in  March  196?  ■'  

Status  |ust  before  move 

Iniployed   .    , 

Unemployed 

riot  I'l  Civilian  l.ibDr  force 
Unemployed  in  March  1962  - 
Status  lust  belore  move 

Fmployed 

Uiiem[il,iyei1 

Not  in  ctvili.m  l.ibor  force 
Not  111  civilian  labor  lurce  n  Vairb  1952 
Status  |ust  before  move; 

[niployed 

lltiemployed 

Not  in  civilian  labor  force 


1  Includes  some  persons  whose  labor  lorce  status  in  March  1962  or  |usl  belore  move  is  not 
known 

•  Includes  some  persons  whose  libor  torce  status  |ust  be'ore  move  is  not  known. 
■  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000. 


2.048 

100 

398 

100 

678 

100 

2.267 

100 

1.919 

100 

188 

100 

44 

(') 

235 

100 

47 

0) 

172 

100 

12 

0> 

740 

100 

65 

(^) 

35 

(') 

616 

100 

Employed 


82.1 

91   1 

/I  2 
61  8 
H9  6 

91,9 
7U.  8 

71,9 


69,0 
62.2 


Unemployed 


9,4 


21  7 
14,3 
6,5 

SO 
24  9 

23,0 


27,  'j 
13.9 


Tola, 


8  5 

3  8 

4,0 

2,1.9 

3.8 

3  1 

4  3 

5,  1 


J  5 
23.9 


Not  in  labor  force 

In  school 


4.2 


Ulher 


4.3 


1.5 

.5 

13.1 

1.5 

2.3 
3.5 
10  8 
2.3 

I.I 

2.0 

4.3 

.9 

4.3 

13.5 


3.  ii 
10.4 


60.8 


14,7 


24.5 


13.2 


11.3 


Sonne    C-ecial  labor  force  Report  No    44,  repr  pt  liom  Monthly  Labor  i:eview,  Aii;u",l  H''.4, 
Bureau  ol  labor  Llalolics,  L'tiiariment  of  Labor, 


TABLE   F      RFASON   FOR  MIGRATIMG;  LABOR  tORCf   blATUS  Hi    '.■  I^.RA'.T',  I  i   MARCH   :%?.   BY  ACI 

[Percent  distribution! 


Labor  lorce  status  in  March  1962,  and  age 


Total,  IMo  64  years:   _ 3,259 


Employed 

Lltiemployed  

Not  in  civilian  labor  force.. 

In  school  

Other. 

Total,  13  to  24  years  - 


Employed. 

Unemoloyed.    ,      .. 

Not  in  civilian  labor 


In  school 
Other 


force L. 


Total,  25  to  64  yeors  ^  2,338 


f  niployed 

Unemployed 

r.ot  in  Civilian  labor  force (. 

In  school 

Other -- 


Tola! 

Reason  for  migrating 

Number 

Percent 

To  take  a 

To  look  for 

Job  transfer 

Belter          M 

arriage  and 

Other' 

Not 

(thousands) 

lob 

work 

Mousing 

lamily 

available 

3,259 

100 

29,5 

11.9 

8  1 

10.9 

14.6 

"4  5 

0  6 

2  267 

100 

31,4 

10,1 

11.2 

12,9 

12.3 

21,6 

.  5 

235 

100 

3iJ  9 

37,3 

.8 

9  3 

10,6 

10  2 

.8 

740 

100 

24,0 

8  4 

1  2 

b   1 

22,4 

33  3 

5 

(246) 

100 

40,0 

6   I 

6  5 

31,0 

14  7 

1  6 

(494) 

100 
100 

16,0 
26.0 

9  5 
13.4 

1,8 
3^" 

4  5 
6.7  ' 

18.1 
25.3 

50.1 

-     - -_ 

931 

24.3 

.8 

455 

54 

100 

(') 

31,0 

13  0 

6  3 

8  2 

23,9 

17  6 

# 

411 

100 

20  0 

9  2 

1  u 

4  4 

29.2 

35  3 

1  u 

(184) 

100 

29,0 

8  2 

7  6 

40  4 

12  6 

2,2 

(227) 

100 

12,7 

10  1 

1,8 

1,8 

20,2 

'j3  5 

-     •  - - 

2,338 

100 

30,8 

11.3 

9.9 

12.5 

10.3 

24.6 

.6 

1  812 

100 

31,2 

9  5 

12,4 

14,2 

9.4 

22.6 

.6 

181 

100 

30.9 

"b  J 

I   1 

8  8    • 

9  4 

12,2 

1,1 

329 

(62) 

(267) 

100 

(•) 

100 

29,1 

1  5 

6  1 

13  8 

42,2 

18,9 

9  1 

1  9 

6  8   - 

16.2 

47.2 

1  Includes  such  reasons  as  health,  residing  tar  from  place  of  work,  leaving  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  miscellaneous  reasons  , 

'  Includes  some  persons  whose  labor  force  status  in  March  1962  is  not  known. 


Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  le'S  tMan  luU.OOO 

Source:  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No   44    reprint  from  Montiily  Latior  Pe/iew,  August  i'J'j4, 
Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics,  Department  ot  Laoor, 


TABLE  B. -COMPONENTS  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE  FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN  AND   ',0'iMETROPOLITAN  POPULATION    .SCO  65  AND  1950  60 


Numb'er  in  thousands 

Rates  computed 

'er  1  ULiO  nudper 

od 

population; 

1950  to  1960 

1960  to  1%5 

Area 

Components  of  chanpe 

Average  annual  rate  o'— 

- 

Component 

of  change                        Average  annua 

ra 

e  ot — 

Natural  increase 

Net  migration 

Natural  increase 

Net  n.igration 

Natural  increase 

'.et  n  if.rstion        'iatural  increase 

Ne 

nnfrat 

United  States .. 

12,626 

+1.846 

1.3 

-.0  2 

25,337 

-2,660                        1.5 

-rO,2 

Metropolitan  counties 

8,589 

+2,436 

1,3 

-  4 

16,  336 

-8,634                        15 

-.8 

6,620 

+740 
+1,6% 

1.3 
1.4 

-.1 
+  12 

12,910 
3,426 

-4,131                        15 
-4,504                        1.6 

'-.  5 

Suburban  counties 

._. 1,969 

-^2. 1 

Nonmetropolitan  counties 

4,037 

-590 

1.2 

-.2 

9,002 

-5,974                        1,5 

-1.0 

Source    Current  Population  Report,  series  P-25,  No.  371,  Aug.  14,  1967,  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  Department  ol  Commerce. 
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TABK  C      POPUIAIION  CHANG!   FOR  MflROPOllTAN  AHIAS.  1960  64.  BY  SI/I    IN   1965 


April    m^    !')■::■: 


Sii9    f'ttgnr 


Popultlion 
1964  1960 


Chanft,  1960  64  Nt''n<gr<i'i 

Numbtr  PeicenI  .Sumbei 


1%  '  t^s 


Percent  r.l  |%l) 
popul.ition 


129. 313 


118.377 


)  10. 936 


19.2 


72.182 

66.  147 

»6,U24 

t».l 

24.  048 

21  IW4 

•  2.164 

f9.9 

31.220 

28.  604 

(2.616 

ill 

1,861 

1.733 

1130 

1/4 

All  nwtfopolilan  ,ireas  * 

1    I  '     'I*  .inrt  ov«r 
■o  1  iK.0  IXHI 

i  <        10  soo.non 
Un<|e>  loo.noo        j 

>  I  kIihIc^  Miilitlwta  and  Somw'i*!  Counti»5   N  I 

TABU  0      MITHOPOUIAN  ARFAS  WITH   POPUlAtlON   INCRIASl    (F  24  PIRCfNT  OR  WORt.   1960  64 


(-2.400 


+  2.0 


(  1.524 

(7  3 

1535 

(2  4 

(366 

11.3 

-26 

-l.b 

Sou(ce    I'unfnt  Population  Nepoit,  5»r  m  P  ?5,  No   371.  Auj   14.  1967,  Bureau  nl  ihi-  (  eci^iiM. 
Otpaitmcnl  ul  Commeict 


Slandaid  mtttopoi  tin  tMitlical  am 


1  Las  Votas.  N««|.   . 

2  Uinard-Vtfltaf*.  Calil 

3.   Anah*im-Santa  Ana-Gaid*n  Gfov*.  Calil 

4     Mun'^.      -     \.l 

b.    )>9r*1S   -U'Mf^    V  Aitt 


PicunI  1 

ncttHt, 

1961 

64 

82 

4 

59 

5 

57 

J 

45 

4 

44 

1 

Mandard  mtliopolilan  ,i.iti.ti,  ji  .nn 


i%iM,b 


6  San  lo«.  Calil                                                                              37.J 

7  Reno.  N»v                                                                                     J3.2 

8  (oil  IduderrtaleHollyKuuU.  Ha 32.2 

9  (ay«lt«nlle,  N  C 30.2 

10  San  Heinaidino-Nivecside-UntaiK),  Calit 21.7 


Souica    Curiam  Population  Rapoit.  saoes  P  25.  No  371.  Auf.  14.  1967.  Buiaau  ot  tha  Cantus  Dapaitmant  at  Commarca. 

TABU   1      MITROPOLITAN  ARIAS  WITH  POPULATION  INCRIASL  OF  200.000  UN  MUKI     1960  65 


Standaid  maltopolltan  statistical  aiaa 


1  .^  A.'^,.igTi  '"u  Mp.Kft.  Calit 

.       N««,    <     r.      N    < 

1    Onicjiiu,    11 

4    Ma^nmgton.  I)  C  .  Maryland,  and  Virninia 

^    Ananeim-Sjni,?  Ana-i.ji<1an  Giova,  Calit 


"iiiaoei.  1  J 


fAdLi. 


1 


N*« 


■  ty 


Population 

inctaasa 

19(0 

-65 

727 

000 

671 

IIOU 

468 

IIOU 

419 

UOO 

404. 

UOO 

321, 

UOO 

standaid  malropolitan  statistical  araa 


7  Houston.  Te«  

8  San  (lancisco-Oaliland,  CaM 

9  San  )osa.  Calil  

10  Datioit.  MkI)  .  . 

11  San  Bainaidino-Rivaisida-Ontaiio,  CaM. 
12.  Oallai.  Tai 


I'npul.ltltin 

'irrpa-,p 

l)b{j-hi 

278 

oOO 

270 

I  00 

241 

liO<l 

224 

l.«J 

217, 

oOU 

20b, 

000 

"I  "itu  jlion  ^e,nr     fM^,  p  ?s  iHo  371.  Au|.  14.  1967   Bureau  ot  ll>a  Census  Department  ol  Commerce. 

t^r  M.MfS     F   IHt   roTAL  RlSIOtNT  POPULATION  OF  STATfS  AND  PUfRTO  RICO,  lUlY  I.  1966.  AND  COIWPONENTS  OF  rcpin  AT  I.N  THANGf  '  INCf  "PP    I    I960 

IFiguias  uKlud*  ptisons  m  tha  Aimad  Foicas  statioitad  in  eacli  aiaa| 


July  1,  1966 

Apr    I.  1960 
(census) 

Cha"j?   :960!o 
NumDer 

:?« 

Components  t 

f  change 

R«gK>n,  division,  jnj  SUI* 

>fce"t 

Hirlhs 

Death'; 

Net  rnij^iation 

1 

'lumber 

Rale' 

United  states.                       ..... 

194.936.000 

179,323,174 

f 16, 613. 000 

(93 

25. 590. 000 

11.091,000 

•^?,113.000 

+  11 

Noitn  Oential 

*I95I 
NoithB.tsI 

N.*w  tnelaiid 

Vt.iiiie  Atlantic. 
NoiiK  Central 

tast  Niiilh  Central 

47. 949.  000 
44.669.000 
60.  794.  000 
32.  424.  000 

11.244.000 
36.  704.  OOO 

38.  736.  000 
15.933.000 

.■"9.  105.  000 
12.804.000 
18.  794.  000 

7.  717.  COO 
24.  807.  000 

, .                978.  000 
676.000 
411,000 

44.677.819 
51.619.139 
44.973.113 
28.043,104 

10.509.367 
34. 168.  442 

36.  225.  024 
15.394.114 

24.971.732 
12.050.126 
16,951.244 

6,844.060 
21,198.044 

969.264 
606.921 
383.881 

4.  148.  578 
849.488 

2.  434. 234 

16.  782.  3C4 
6.1«6.  782 
11.319.366 

9.  706,  397 
4.  662.  498 
10,081.158 
7.823.194 
3,951,777 

3,413.864 

2,757.537 

4,319,813 

532.446 

580, '14 
1.4,1        iO 

2.178,611 

(^3.271,000 

.  3. 040.  000 

•  5.821.000 
(4.471.000 

1  734. 000 
1 2.  536. 000 

f2.  511. 000 
1539.000 

•  3.133.000 

.  844.  000 
1  1.844.000 

>  862,  000 
f  3. 609,  000 

*8,U00 

f 69.  000 

•  21,000 

i  244.  000 

f  38,000 

+  343.000 

+  1.423.000 
+  832.000 
H^  281, 000 

4  648.000 
f  289.  000 
••  704,  OOO 
4  644.000 

•  IbS.  X» 

•  ),000 

■t  244.  OOO 

f  11. OOO 

-l.OOO 

4  28.  000 

t  97,  000 

+7.3 

f4  9 

HO  6 

(14  9 

f7  0 
••7.4 

»6.9 

•  3  4 

t  12.1 

•  7.0 
+  10.9 

+  12.6 
+  17.0 

+.9 

+  11.4 

+  4.4 

4  4.9 

14,4 
+  13.5 

+8.5 

+  13.7 

+  2.5 

+  6.8 
+  6.2 
4  7.0 
+8.2 

•  5  4 

.4   6 

.     1 

.5  6 

»  1   7 

•2  0 
;4.  4 

4.846.000 
7.234.000 
8.  272.  000 
4.237.000 

1,  110,000 
4.  416, 1'OO 

4.  123    '00 

2.107,000 

3.  892.  000 

'  1.764,000 

2.616.000 

1,  l)i 
3.1.4      u 

137.000 
86.000 
54.  UOO 
690.000 
112.000 
340,000 

2,  200,  000 
820.  OOU 

1,396,  coo 

1,  J 39.    Wl 

669,    '1' 

1   411     vo 

1,  I  ib,  .01 

b73,    uc 

498.000 
363.000 
568.000 
94.000 

102.000 
199.000 
284,  000 

3,021,000 
3,224.000 
3.257.000 
1.590.000 

712.000 
2.  308.  000 

2.  23b.  000 
989.000 

1.554,000 
740.000 
%3.000 

365.  000 
1.225.000 

68,000 
43.000 
28.000 

350.000 
58.  000 

156,000 

1,143.  DOO 
393.  JOO 
773.  COO 

598.  0(X) 
.'92,  LtiO 
661     IJO 
443,  .00 
242.  .00 

202.000 
180,000 
308  000 
34.000 
41.  COO 
90.000 
134,000 

.  446     110 

952.000 

■  806.  000 

•  1.823.  UOO 

I  17.000 

•  429  000 

1.S2,    (K) 
580,  liOO 

.  795.  UOO 
-'  180.  UOO 

•  191. UOO 

.  94. UOO 

•  1,  730.  UOO 

-60.  COO 
f  27.  OOO 
-5,  UOO 
-77.000 
-16.000 
t  149,000 

•  366.  COO 

|405.  COO 
-342,000 

-83.000 

-88.000 

-48,100 

-47.L00 

-lib,  COO 

-138.000 
-180,000 
-17.000 
-49,000 
-62,000 
-80,000 
-53,000 

fl  0 
-1.8 
(14 
+  6.0 

+.2 
+  1.2 

-1  2 

MesI  North  Ceii^i 

N.ulh  AllanK 

ur  South  CenHal 
<V'.i  South  Central 

Moii    'ST        ...1. 

-3.0 

+  2.9 
-1.4 
+1.1 

+1.3 

+7.6 

-    6    ' 

Ma.  i>) 

Nr?*  Hampsnire 

Mi,,.K"^  setts, 

•'^  j'.e    >  and    ^ 

[ 

,  4    3 

1  6 

5,403,000 

-1   5 

898.000 

1   8 

Connetttcul   ... 

2,878.000 

4  5,5 

+  2.1 
+6.2 

-3.0 

MidiHe  Aoai'iic. 
Ne»»  loiH      

..          18.204.000 

Ne«  )eisa» 

=»..n,vi,anii.. 
ta^'   •in  .-niial; 

H-.j..— j. 

t              1 

;.           6, 899, COO 
..      .    11.601.000 

10.364,000 

4,941,000 

T    1.8 

illnois          

I 

10. 786.  COO 

Michigan     

L 

8,46<,000 

5 

Wisconsin   .... 

4,167,000 

2  8 

*esi  Noith  Ceniisl: 
Minnesota 

^ 

3  477  000 

4    Q 

:  'aO  TOO 

-6   b 

4,  *4     «j 

Noith  OakoU.. 

>4J.    00 

;  8 

South  Dakota.. 

679,000 

Nebraska         .^ 

1. 431. 000 

-b  6 

Kansas 

2,?74  000 

,i:  --11. 1  -r  -nbW 

l/>n7    in,    tOfiH  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

lAHM  wjiVATf,  Of    UU    lOTAl    tvr,l|.|M  P0PIHA1I0N  OF  STATES  AND  PUERTO  RICO    lUL  Y   1     :%6    AND  COVPOSf  NTS  ul    W  Pi  1  A  1 1 ',N    '  HANM     jNCi    APR  ,9W     L. 

!Figur«  include  persons  in  the  Armed  ^orce^  -.TatwriPd  m  fach  af*-ai 

Ltiange,  i'360  to  :}f/i  Cnmironent',  ol  change 

Apr   I.  i960  --  -' 

Hf-i^Kjii   iltvtsKin    an. t  Mate  July!     i'Jf*  (CPn-.u*.) 

Number  Percpnt  MuWw 


;,(iuth  AtianlK, 

Mafylnrul 

Di'.trM  t  ot  (.(.limitiia 

V I '  >•  11 1 M 

Af^I  Vit?irtia 
Nnflh  (.^(olina 

South     (     .(fOllfrl 
(.fOf  1713 

t  lori'lH 
(  ast  South  (t^ritrnl 

tf'iuip^'.ee 
AUbarna 
Mr.'.lSMppl 
Wp'.t  Sijuth  (  unti.il 

I  (lUi'.iafia 
( iHahoina 

Mount. MM 
Mttiitan,) 
Ihho 

(  '^liir.i.lu 
Ut'ft  Mpkico 
An/ona 
llt.ih 

Pacihc 

W.i'.hiiiKton 

OrMi'on 

(  alitfirina 

AU>a 

Hawaii 
Pu'^fto  Kilo 


-9511 

-I 


Ml,  coo 

MS  .W,' 

1  611,000 

.   100  L89 

806.000 

/6'),  ':)')', 

4.  46b.  UOO 

l.%6.  (i4H 

1.809,000 

l,86fl,4,'l 

4,974,000 

4,b'/..  Ib-j 

2.  b89,  000 

2,  -,82,  ^94 

4  445  000 

i,'j43,  ,16 

'-,893,000 

4,  951,  bW 

i,  181,00(1 

i   !/)8,  IbU 

;,  866,  00(1 

;,  b67,0''9 

1  Ml,  000 

1  266,  740 

,',  ri7,000 

2,175,141 

1,956.000 

1.736.272 

i.  617.000 

1  257.02/ 

2.477.  WXI 

2,  (78, /(;4 

U,  747.  OOU 

'4  579,67/ 

702  000 

674   ,'(,/ 

697  Oljli 

667   I'll 

)  19.  000 

130  ■>.*. 

1,955,001) 

1,  753,947 

1   002,  00(1 

951.  02 ( 

l,603,O(XJ 

1    i02, 161 

1.007,000 

890,62  7 

431,000 

23b,  W» 

3,040.00-1 

8S"',.  , ; ; 

1.573.  OOU 

,  768,68/ 

,8.802.000 

r,,  717,2,4 

265,  COU 

226. 167 

727.(00 

6)2   7  7.' 

2,667,OIjO 

,  ,  i49,  bV. 

■  67 

OOO 

■  '0 

000 

4  ' 

(fX) 

498 

UOO 

''1 

M) 

417 

UOO 

,07 

OW) 

'>02 

OOO 

94,', 

UOO 

143 

000 

;99 

UOO 

•  244 

UUI) 

•  \A 

000 

169 

000 

■  )60 

(00 

•  148 

0(/0 

1    167 

UOO 

■27 

U()(J 

30 

(,00 

11 

U(K) 

•  20? 

LWl 

.  5! 

mi 

301 

';(,0 

117 

Cl;0 

145 

O'Xj 

187 

(.(;(. 

204 

uuu 

-,  085 

i,(ll, 

39 

60(l 

■94 

o(iO 

318 

(,00 

14  9 

16  5 

5  5 

i?  6 

2  8 

•  9  2 

8  / 

12  / 

19  0 

■  4   7 

■8  4 

.  7  5 

^  7,3 

9  5 

11  0 

■6  4 

12  2 

■  4  (J 

•  4  5 

11.5 

•  5  4 

23  1 

13.1 

41.  U 

■  6.0 

lib 

19  6 

1?  1 

14  9 

13.5 

71 

000 

479. 

JOO 

124.000 

595. 

000 

228.  COO 

675.000 

377.000 

631 

000 

712. 

000 

429, 

000 

495 

M) 

483 

(|(Kj 

356. 

(jfXI 

266 

(,00 

54/ 

(K)0 

304 

1/00 

1 .  504 

(JOO 

99 

(il/l 

96 

•M 

4H 

CO*) 

261 

(;0() 

179 

U'.O 

216 

UO(J 

157 

',()() 

57 

00(1 

;78 

0(;0 

223 

>Mt 

2    i4« 

(,()() 

48 

UOO 

107 

(|()0 

489 

UOO 

Net  imtiialion 

Ihi 

fnjmhrr 

lai 

27.000 

■21.  COO 

183.000 

214,000 

56,000 

26.000 

274,000 

■  126.  W« 

117.000 

162.000 

248.000 

10.  UOO 

131,000 

,'l.  000 

228,000 

99.000 

139,  COO 

569.  000 

191,000 

94,000 

214.000 

18,000 

I95.U(X) 

44.  000 

1 10.  O'jO 

58.000 

1 1 7.  000 

20.  000 

19V  000 

•9.000 

149.000 

-8.000 

','»,.  UOO 

■  169.000 

41,000 

31.  Of/) 

36.  <M 

-  30.  UW) 

17.  U(/) 

-  41.  (/K) 

99.  OW) 

^       ■  40.  COO 

41.000 

^  87.  OOf) 

72.  O'/J 

•  136.0(jO 

40.  U(K1 

(-) 

( 

18.000 

■  107.  000 

i71.ijO(, 

- 19. UOO 

111.  00() 

92.  Wl 

912,000 

i .  649.  0% 

8,  (jOO 

- 1 .  'Jih 

22,000 

■  9.  (j(/() 

iu7,  UOO 

64,000 

\ 

3 

i 

0 

8 

8 

2 

ij 

2 

1 

10 

•| 

■' 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

i 

3 

1 

7 

1 
4 

4 

1  ' 

1 

•  2 

2 

v. 

9 

9 

4 

29  8 


4  9 

9  6 

4 

1    3 

-2  6 


Pri  100  miil()tMii,'l  |iO|)ulal,on 


'  our'P    (  urrenl  Pnr<ulalion  Report',,  -.enc-,  P  25   no   380.  tiov   24   i%7    Bunjau  o'  llie  (.•:ri>u'., 
.  A  ■,|,ec,al  cernus  (,l  Dulaw,...-  a,,s  ,  ..M-piotpri  ss  r,(  Sept    20,  1967    A  pri^hminary  rr,„nl  «(iich      ';r;i.aror:-  t  ot  Cormnerc! 
bacimc  ,w^.Uble  hI  the  dine  On-.  .•■|,(,ii  -v-t ,  t  criR  ouliimcii  i.nlicatecl  a  population  rjl    ,/4  4/1 
•  I  ,•■,.-,  tn,in  501)  (II  0  05  perc'it 

■',11  PPOIIOIfU  (HA'.'.I    AM)  (OWPOritM',  '  1    '.((A-. '.I    fnP'TATI<,    'J  1 1 CTID  PI  RIOOS    1%5  85 

dun, per',  in  Inou'.aii'l'.; 

'.eries  II   Bi 
1%5  75  

'.ft  cnarifi"  Coniponi"-!!',  ot  ctiarije  (.et  change 

biilh 


Kpgion     'Ih 


lifi      ,*r|,l    ',(•!(•' 


lliilteO  Mdlpi 


Regiiii 


Noilheast 
(lortn  c.»;iitrat. 

■  uuttl 

/.f.l    


Noi  Itif.ijt 

NeA  I  I'iiland 

Middle  Atlantic 
Norlh  centr,il 

I  .l-it  riorlh  centl.ll. 

West  iiortn  cenlral 
Soulh 

SOUlft  A 'ulilllC 

I  asl  boiilti  Ipi'lral 

West  joulh  Oenlral 
Weil 

VOLiita,f, 

I'aLi!  c 
Nprt  I  i'^,a::f1 

M  a  1 1  f 

OeA  )( a iM(  it'll,* 

'wermoiO 

Ma'.'achuSflO. 

HtlO,li<  I  .land 

Connecticut     ...    .  . 
Middle  Atlantic; 

i.ew  York 

New   \'!l-:>^i 

Pennsv'v.ini;* 
tail  Norm  Central. 

ilhio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

t.tichigan    

Wisconsin 

Wc;  r.oith  Central- 
'Viiinesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

'lorth  Dakota 

south  Dakota 

'•ebraska     

hansas         ..    .   .. 


i965  85 
Net  chanjie  Componenl',  ol  change 

r,umt,ei     Percent       Hirllis         Heaths 


1975  85 


Components  ot  change 


Net  nil-       riuniber     ('en ' 
^ration 


Ucattis        Net  n,i- 
fcration 


.urnb(>r     Percent       BnCi',         Death'         'le'  '■  '- 

..'Jtion 


69.816 


11.  .'  ,4 
15.2b3 
22.764 

18.04% 


.'8  9 


i7  9 
',6  4 


,J73 
,381 

78  7 
.466 

,290 
,617 
.  b-j7 

.Sjl 


4/  7 
28  / 
37  0 


58 


194 
26b 

1U9 

.404 

185 

.215 

4,-tl 
91b 
98b 

1.  259 

444 

1,301 
',  b'i4 


,1  iii)t"S  :ll  ''llil  i)(   t'llllr 


.152 
394 

,  U64 
117 
Ul 
270 

4^7 


41,0 

17   1 

3?,  1 
29.5 
31.  0 
30.  b 
29  b 

29,5 
14.  J 
23.7 
18.0 
16.2 
18.5 
20.3 


'14  583 


.2.970 
.7.914 
i4,  369 
1 9,-  J29 


'I  ',11 

;7,  457 

.0,006 
7,908 

le.boo 

7.015 
;  0,835 

4  S63 
14,466 

4/8 
('.9 
'06 

2,'j69 
4i7 

; .  484 

8,859 

"',,  531 
5,067 


b  345 
2.527 
5.485 
4  475 

2,  175 


1,510 

1.257 

'216 

337 

352 

724 

1,  113 


42.559 


10.871 
11.831 
12.943 
6,914 


2,521 
8,350 

8,194 
3.637 

6.309 

2.  715 
3,920 

1,528 
5.  J87 

220 
154 
90 
1,227 
198 
631 

4,  199 
1,542 

2.609 

2,168 

1.U35 

2.368 

1.697 

927 

789 
646 
1  073 
'.31 
151 
33b 
511 


7,792    28.993 


ib  0    41.215    20.013 


3,792        40.822 


1.654 
-  830 
1.337 
5,630 


'  331 
1,273 

-  25 
806 

■2,099 

683 

78 

•  595 

•  5,  Ui4 

63 
'  60 

-7 
'61 
-■)4 

■  363 

■  821 

-  925 
473 

•  111 
48 

■  1S4 
245 

27 

68 

-  217 

7o 

-88 

-  90 

-(19 

-  145 


■,.674 
b,614 
9.  820 
7,886 


1,342 
4.332 

4   454 
1,  lb9 

5,354 

1,  4^6 
2.930 

1,675 
6,211 

57 
121 

39 
'_  J7 

/3 
'•44 

2,384 

1.312 

637 

1,242 
540 

1,233 
^96 

'.  ■;« 

';54 

fO 

JS2 

36 

93 
16'i 


w,9 
10.4 
16  i 
24.  7 


12.0 
11.9 


13  6 

1,  6 
10  1 

21  8 
25  6 

b  8 
17  9 
9  7 

9  b 
3  2 

19  2 

13  2 
19.3 
5.  5 

12  i 

11.0 
11.6 
12.U 

10  6 

10  2 

2  9 
8.7 
5.5 

3  9 
6  ■' 
:  5 


9.950 
12.204 
14.984 

8.077 


2.387 
7.564 

8,697 
3.  506 

7,U8 
1  117 
4.749 

2.081 
5  997 

214 
155 
91 
1.116 
184 
627 

3.818 
1.490 
2.256 

2,317 

1.107 

2,  362 

1   962 

951; 

834 
565 
974 

152- 
159 

i/4 
498 


b.  156 
5,684 
6.  o25 
3.  H6 


1  207 
3.950 


898 
787 


2.897 
1.293 
1,837 

698 
:    443 

.03 
73 
44 

594 
96 

292 

1,988 

710 

.1.251 

1.029 
493 

'..130 
798 
446 

384 

322 

525 

64 
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TARIFF  ^o^^^TT-3ION   report  on 

ANTIDU.MPING  CODE 

M;  JAv  ITS  Mr  President  on  March 
8.  the  TaiitT  Comm.ss  on  .submiUed  a  re- 
port to  the  Sera'.-:-  Financ?  Committee 
o:i  Senate  Cor.'currt-iit  Rfs..lution  .?8. 
which  concerns  tiu-  Antidumping  Code 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  m  Geneva  on  Ji;ne  30.  1967 
This  report  is  In  two  parts — one  signed 
by  Commissioners  Satton.  Ctilbton,  and 
Cli:bb.  comprisimg  the  major.t.v.  and  the 
other  .signed  by  Chairman  Metzger  and 
Comm;^;saoner  Thunb  rg.  c  mprisintj  the 
minority 

Both  parts  of  the  report  deal  with  two 
bitSiC  Issues — tiie  consi/nenc.  jf  the  .\nti- 
dumpin^  Code  witn  the  Antidimipmg 
Aci  of  1921.  and  the  appl.c  ibility  of  the 
code  to  the  TRrifl  Comni.s.^un  as  a-i 
a--*ncy   adminuterini;   the  r.ct. 

V.'ith  respect  ;o  the  first  issue,  it  is 
nt  worthy  that  tieuher  part  e.vpre.'sly 
concludes  That  the'Pcde  is  m  irrecjr.cil- 
able  conflict  with  the  act.  To  be  sure,  .he 
three  Commissioners  indicate  that  there 
aie  diiTerencjs  between  th.  code  and  the 
act.  3nd  that  in  cerui.n  respects  the  code 
wjMld  chan^-e  p»st  practice  of  the  Tanlf 
Ccm:n  ssion.  But  they  fall  .short  of  say- 
ini/  n.->.tly  th.it  the  act  and  the  code  could 
™3t  be  adminislered  i.i  a  consistent 
i-tn  rin. 

Chairman  Metzger  who  has  the  most 
e.\;)crtise  in  this  area  on  the  Commis- 
sio.i.  and  Comnais.sioner  Thunberg  con- 
clude— and  I  think  quite  wisely— that 
It  'i  not  possible  to  di-cide  the  question 
of  consistency  until  specific  "dumping 
cases  are  considered  in  the  litiht  of  the 
pi  ovisions  of  the  code. 


With  respect  to  the  second  issue,  the 
Uuee  Commissioners  take  what  I  can 
Oiily  characterize  as  an  unsustainably 
n.^rr:)w  position  In  .substance,  they 
ar«;ue  that  the  Tariff  Commissions  re- 
.sp-onsibilitips  are  established  e.xclusively 
by  the  Antldumpinu  .Act  and  that  the 
code  therefore  has  no  necessary  rele- 
vance or  application  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
missions  consideration  of  (lumpin'.i 
cases.  The  loKlcal  consequences  of  this 
position  are  to  my  mind  stran^'e  and 
anomalous. 

Let  us  assume — as  I  in  fact  believe — 
that  the  code  is  consistent  with  the  act. 
recoicnizing  that  in  any  chse  the  code 
as  an  executive  at;reemcnt  could  not 
change  the  act  In  any' respect.  The  three 
Commissioners  arc  therefoie  saving  that 
m  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cr^de  is  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  in  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  it  is  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  established  by 
the  Cont;revs  a\  enacting  the  act,  the 
Tariff  Commis.Uon  must  disregard  it. 
Mureo\er.  the  three  Commissioners  are 
sayniK  that  the  code  .should  be  disre- 
garded even  thoui^h  the  code  brinns  dis- 
tinct and  important  advantages  to  U.S. 
exporters — notably  through  the  adop- 
tion of  an  injury  standard  by  Canada, 
and  the  eslabli.-hment  of  fair  and  open 
procedures  when  dmnpinK  complaints 
are  brought  against  them. 

And  even  beyond  these  considerations, 

■  the  three  Commiss  oners  would  disre- 
gard the  code  m  .spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
constitutes  a  significant  step  forward  in 
the  multilateral  resolution  of  nonlariff 
barriers 

I  would  emphasize  that  tlie  Congress 

has  itself  endorsed  the  objectives  of  in- 


creasing the  opportunities  for  US  e.x- 
(lorters  and  circum.^cnbim;  the  operation 
of  potential  nontaiilf  barriers  of  othe.- 
countries.  It  has  done  so  m  enactin;; 
trade  agreements  IcKi.slation  for  moio 
than  30  years,  and  most  recently  m  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  Tlius.  I 
find  the  position  of  the  three  Commis- 
-sioners  especially  anomalous,  .since  it 
runs  counter  to  established  congres- 
sional policy  in  the  field  of  international 
trade.  In  short,  the  three  Commissioners 
cling  tenaciously  to  their  own  narrow  no- 
tion of  exclusive  reliance  on  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  while  disreearding  th" 
m.-iie  important  aspects  of  the  case. 

Cliauman  Metzger  and  Commissioner 
Tliunberc.  on  the  other  hand,  are  clearly 
sensitive  to  the.se  considerations  and  tak.- 
what  I  regard  as  a  reasonable  iiosition 
In  si;bstanc>:'.  they  conclude  that  the 
Antidumpin:;  Code  is  an  mtcrnattonrl 
obligation  of  the  United  States  which  the 
Tariff  Commis.'ion  .should  follow  excei:'. 
insr;r;a-  as  it  mijiht  prove  to  be  irreco:i- 
cibble  with  the  Antidumping  Act  in  any 
f;ivcn  case. 

Let  me  quote  ChaiiTnan  Metzger  and 
C'-iinmissioner  Thunbervs  .'■tatcment  c  i 
tins  point: 

Ha\lna  examined  those  provisions  of  th? 
C  lis  and  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  dlrec. 
:'ir.L'rlon$  oi  the  Gommlsvion  under  the  Ac. 
we  limit  ouraelves  to  the  statement  th.Ht  ai 
they  ;ire  fdunded  upon  common  basic  con- 
cepu;  bi  they  obviously  differ  In  language 
and  c)  these  differences  in  language  do  n.-.t 
•ippeur  jbviously  or  patently  to  caU  for  dif- 
fennz  results  In  future  cases  regardless  cf 
their  inevitably  differing  facts  and  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  we  are  unable,  in  the  .^bsei^c-' 
of  the  particular  combination  of  facts  and 
circumstances   Involved    in    each    injury   cle- 


i,erminatlon.  to  assert  cateeorlcally  that  in 
such  cases  their  applicatlcm  wovild  lead  to 
idenncal  or  to  dlfferlnt;  results 

If.  tollowlng  July  1.  1968.  the  Commission 
has  occasion  to  perform  its  statutory  duties 
under  the  Anti-Dtmiplng  Act  (there  are  pres- 
ently no  ca.'^es  thereunder  ]>endlng  before 
tlie  Commls.>!loni.  and  a  question  of  con- 
sistency between  a  provl.slon  or  provisions 
of  the  Code'  .ind  of  '.he  Act  i.s  a  relevant 
i.s.sue  .ind  there  lias  l>een  no  Intervening  new 
.\inerican  lecl.slatlve  action,  the  Commission 
ihould  apply  the  principles  of  .American  law 
to  the  task  of  interpretation  of  the  Act 
ivs  it  affects  the  ficts  of  I  lie  investigation, 
including  tliiwe  principles  relating  to  inter- 
preting the  Act  .so  .IS  to  avoid  inconsistency 
between  it  and  the  international  obligations 
of  the  United  ."^tate?  If  this  proved  not  to  be 
poeslble.  the  Commission  .■should  apply  the 
;-irovls|.>iis  of  the  Act  t.o  the  farts  found,  not 
iioKe  of  the  Code 

This  position  acknowledges  the  pre- 
.sumptive  validity  of  the  Antidumping 
Code — which  was  signed,  after  all,  upon 
the  express  authorization  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— while  up- 
holding the  clear  obligation  of  the  Tariff 
Commi.sslon  to  administer  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  its  provisions  and  purposes — both 
being  entirely  consistent. 

Mao.  the  applicability  of  the  code  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  involves  questions 
concerning  first,  the  force  and  effect  of 
Executive  aercements;  and  second,  the 
relationship  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
the  Pre.<;ldent.  The  first  is  an  issue  on 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  as  an 
agency  can  claim  no  special  expertise. 
•And  the  second  issue  involves  the  Tariff 
Commission  so  intimately  as  to  make  it 
an  interested  party  and  its  view  a  brief, 
not  a  decision. 

Whatever  honest  doubts  the  three 
Commissioners  may  have  had,  it  surely 
would  have  been  far  more  proper  and 
constructive  to  assume  the  applicability 
oi  the  code  to  the  Tariff  Commls.sion.  to 
begin  to  consider  ca.ses  in  the  light  of 
the  code  and  the  act.  :iiid  then  to  come 
to  .s|)ecific  conclusions,  sub.iect  to  what- 
"\  er  the  courts  mnht  decide. 

Neverthol.ss.  unfortunate  as  tlie  re- 
l)ort  of  the  three  Commissioners  may  be, 
I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  act  and  the 
code  can  be  admini.slered  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  a  consistent  fashion.  If  abstrac- 
tions can  be  laid  aside  and  if  concrete 
cases  can  be  objectively  considerec"  in  the 
light  of  the  provisions  ol  both  the 
code  and  the  act,  no  violence  whatso- 
ever need  be  done  cither  to  the  act  or 
to  the  statutory  obligation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  adminislcrins  that  act. 
At  the  .same  time,  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  other  signatories  of  the 
code,  will  be  able  to  render  the  code  a 
constructive,  growing,  and  adaptable 
multilateral  agreement.  This  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  a  liberal  trade  policy  and 
In  the  national  interest  as  well. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  takes  the 
position  that  in  at  least  three  respects 
the  Antidumping  Code  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  on 
June  30,  1967,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921.  Accordingly,  he 
argues  that  the  code  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  its  approval  and  he 
has  intiXTduced  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 38  to  that  effect. 
Senator    Hartke's   charges    arc    obvi- 


ously serious  ones  and  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  them,  especially  since  I  have, 
for  the  past  several  years,  strongly  urged 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch 
to   negotiate  exactly   the   kind  of   code 
which  has  been  concluded.  On  July  28, 
1965,  I  introduced  a  resolution,  Senate 
Resolution  133,  to  this  effect  with  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  on   the   Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  A  .similar  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  Curtis  of  Mis.souri.  the 
ranking    Republican    Member    from    the 
House  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  Antidumping  Code  signed  on  June 
30,  1967,  was  agreed  upon  by  most  of  the 
major   trading   natioixs   of   the   world — 
EEC,    the   EFTA   countries.   Jajoan.   and 
Canada — after  close  to  2  years  of  lough 
negotiations.  The  United  States  under- 
took these  negotiations  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  highly   re- 
strictive  antidumping   laws   and   proce- 
dures in  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world.   In  my   judgment   this   ccxle   will 
achieve  this  end  and  will  thereby  lemove 
new  protective  barriers  again.st  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  international  trade  m  general. 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  that  before  these 
negotiations  were  undertaken  by  Ambas- 
sador Roth,  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee of  his  office  held  public  hearings 
during  the  week  of  September  12,  1966,  at 
which  representatives  of  industry  and  la- 
bor expressed  their  views  on  the  possibil- 
ity   of    an    international    antidumping 
agreement.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a 
significant  majority  of  those  submitting 
views  to   the   Committee   supported    an 
effort  to  negotiate  such  an  agreement. 
There  were,  of  course,  some  differences  of 
views  regarding  the  exact  provisions  to  be 
included  in  an  agreement.  But  the  ma- 
jority   firmly     endorsed     the     principle 
espoused  in  my  Senate  Resolution  133— 
namely,   that  international  harmoniza- 
tion of  antidimiping  laws  and  pi-ocedures 
is  vitally  important  to  insure  continued 
growth   of   international   trade.    Among 
those  in  support  of  such  an  agreement 
were  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Asso- 
ciation, the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical 
Manufacturers     Association,     the     Dow 
Chemical     Co.,     General     Electric,     the 
Aluminum  Association,  the  U,S.  Cham- 
ber  of   Commerce,   the   Commerce   and 
Industry  Association  of  New  York,  the 
National  Council  of  American  Importers, 
the  Committee  for  National  Trade  Pol- 
icy,  and   the   Committee   for   Economic 
Development. 

The  Trade  Information  Committee's 
hearings  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
proponents  of  an  international  anti- 
dumping agreement  speak  for  a  broad 
national  constituency,  while  the  op- 
ponents, such  as  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute,  the  Cement  Industry 
Committee  for  Tariff  and  Antidumping. 
speak  only  for  a  limited  group  of  special 
interests  with  essentially  protectionist 
pm-poses  for  their  own  enterprises. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  some  of  the  more  aeneral  ques- 
tions raised  by  Senator  Hartke— and 
especially  the  question  of  what  is  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  in  a  case  like  the 
present  one. 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  that  the 
provisions  of  the  code  deal  with  matters 
as  to  which  the  act  is  silent.  The  provi- 


sions therefore  have  the  effect  of  inter- 
preting some  of  the  Important  terms  used 
In  the  act.  I  would  like  to  stress  this 
point.  The  code  fills  in  the  gaps,  as  it 
were,  in  the  act  and  brings  to  the  surface 
concepts  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  consideration  of  an  antidumping  case 
but  which  the  Congress  did  not  feel 
obli^ied  to  deal  with  when  it  pa.s.sed  the 
act  in  1921.  In  other  words,  the  code 
does  not  attempt  to  substitute  new  terms 
for  existing  terms  in  the  act  orlo  set  up 
concepts  different  from  those  in  the  act. 
Instead,  it  .seeks  to  articulate  matters 
which  are  relevant  to  the  concepts  dealt 
with  in  the  act  but  which  the  act  itself 
does  not  express.  I  would  therefoie  em- 
phasize that  the  code  is  fundamentally 
an  interpretative  and  not  an  amendatory 
document— were  it  the  letter.  I  would 
have  as  much  concern  about  it  as  Sena- 
tor Hartke.         '■^ 

Senator  Hartke's  basic  assertion  seem* 
to  be  that  it  is  fundamentally  unlawful 
for  the  President  to  interpret  by  execu- 
tive agreement  the  terms  of  a  domesic 
law  .such  as  the  Antidumping  Code.  This 
is  a  considerably  restrictive  view,  it  seems 
to  me.  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Concress  and  the  President  and  one 
which  'Jives  absolutely  no  scope,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  President's  constitutional 
re.sponsibilities.  Is  the  President — as  Sen- 
ator Hartke  suggests — really  in  the 
position  where  by  executive  agreement 
he  cannot  fill  out  and  elaborate  some  of 
the  concepts  used  in  the  act.  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
act? 

I  sec  no  reason  why  the  President  can- 
not conclude  an  agreement  which  inter- 
prets the  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  act 
and  tfien  proceed  to  have  the  agreement 
implemented  in  accordance  with  the  act 
The  key  question  in  my  mind  is  not 
whether  the  President  has  the  basic  au- 
thority to  do  so  but  rather  how  he  exer- 
cises it  and  whether,  in  the  final  analysis, 
each  interpretation  provided  for  in  the 
agreement  is  in  fact  consistent  with  the 
act. 

That  is  why  I  made  the  detailed  state- 
ment I  did  about  the  matter  which  has 
come   up  with   respect   to  such   consist- 
ency.  If  it  is.  then  I  .see  the  executive 
agreement,  and  the  act  interacting  in  a 
complementary-   lelatioruship,   each  sup- 
ix)iting  the  other  and  both  working  to- 
ward   a   common   objective — one   which 
was,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance  laid 
down  by  the  Congress.  In  this  mar.ncr. 
the  respective  constitutional  lesioonsibil- 
ities  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  fully  respected  and  fully  di.scharced 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  an  interpretation  is 
inconsistent  with  the  act.  then  to  that 
extent    the    agreement  clearly    has    no 
validity  and  the  act  remains  paramount 
Insofar  as  I   have  studied  the  code  to 
date,  I  am  sati-sfied  that  it  is  faiihlul  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 

I  would  have  thought  that  it  was  Lien- 
ei-ally  accepted  that  we  should  do  our 
utmost  to  increa.se  international  cooper- 
ation in  the  field  of  trade.  Certainly  the 
code  represents  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  harmonizing  international  prac- 
tices in  the  field  of  antidumping  and 
avoidini:  the  often  troublesome  friction 
and  differences  that  arise  Iiom  the  ap- 
plication of  conflctinf;  national  la'.vs.  It 
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is  especially  in  tliis  lluht  that  I  am  un- 
wUlln«  to  agree  that  the  President  Ls 
forecliwed  from  promotlnK  the  purpo>ses 
of  the  act  In  an  executive  aKieement 
which  does  not  chaiiKe  but  only  mter- 
pri-ts,  the  act.  and  leaves  tlie  act  para- 
mount. 

An  important  asiiect  of  Senator 
H.ARTKEs  ba^ic  argument  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  fundamcnlallv  wrong  for  the 
President  to  reduce  the  discretion  of  the 
Tariff  C >mmi.s.sion  or  the  Tif*asury  De- 
partment by  elaboiating  or  reflnine  the 
terms  of  the  act  This  arcument  puLs  a 
maximum  premium  uiKin  the  retention 
of  administrative  dl.scretion  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  con.slderations — and 
this  I  cannot  accept  Surely,  the  whole 
effort  both  in  our  domestic  law  and  In 
international  law  has  been  to  rie\elop 
through  experience  an  Increa-singly  re- 
fined and  certain  body  of  rules  to  guide 
our  behavior  T(3  put  it  another  way.  our 
efforts  have  for  many  years  now  been 
devoted  Ur  moving  from  the  general  to 
the  spectflrand  from  the  hortatory  to 
the  obligatory  and  to  the  st>eciflc  in  an 
attempt  to  work  out  li\e  elements  of  a 
peaceful  and  productive  society  both  in 
our  country  and  throughout  the  world 

This  Is  in  large  pan  achieved  through 
the  constant  refinement  of  rules  of  law, 
so  that  areas  of  ambiguity  and  potential 
conflict  are  reduced  as  much  as  fxjssible 
and  interested  persons  have  as  complete 
an  understanding  as  possible  of  their 
ni,'hts  and  obligations  This  Ls  why  I  have 
felt  so  stningly  that  the  negotiation  of 
an  antidumping  code  would  be  a  sik;nifl- 
cant  step  forward  m  increasing  coopera- 
tion In  international  trade. 

Moreover,  the  agreement  Is  i  Presiden- 
tial action  which  has  ample  precedent  in 
past  executive  agreements  For  example, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT — an  executive  agreement 
whose  validity  has  been  upheld  by  the 
courts — m  many  respects  interprets  US. 
law  and  to  that  ext*'nt  limits  the  discre- 
tion of  agencies  administering  such  laws. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  an  article  en- 
titled The  Genernl  .\j;reement  on  Tiinffs 
and  Trade  in  U.S.  Domestic  Law.  '  written 
by  John  H  Jackson  and  published  m  the 
Michigan  Law  Review,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  tx-uig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

THK      C;rNER.^L      .\(iaKEMEMT      "S      TARlr»^      *.NQ 

Trade   in    L'.nited   Statts  Domestic  Law 
( By  John  H.  Jackson  /  • 

I.    INTKOOCCTION 

The )  General  Agreement  on  TirltJs  .md 
Trade,'   "GATT.'   is   a    muUU.iteral    inuriui- 


•  Professor  oJ  Law,  University  ijf  Michigan, 
A  B  1954,  Princeton  Unlversuy.  J  D.  1959, 
University  of  Michigan  Editorial  Board.  Vol. 
57   Michigan  Late  Refit  \e — Ed. 

The  author  !s  indebted  to  Walter  Mollis. 
Legal  Advisors  Office  United  States  State 
Department,  who  generously  read  the  m^inu- 
scr  pt  uf  this  article  and  made  .i  number  of 
uselul  suggestions  The  author  Is  also  In- 
debted to  members  uf  Uie  GATT  Secretariat 
in  Geneva  for  agisting  his  general  research. 
l.-it-j  GATT  —J  H.J 

General  .\gre«ment  an  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
ei  Stat  pt  5.  at  .^3  (19«7i:  55  D  .S  T  3  194 
U967)    thereinafter   referred   to   a«   GATD. 


tli.n.^!  .lercenient  which  Is  tidiiy  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  for  the  reyulation  of  world 
trade  O^er  elKhty  nations  Including  the 
United  States,  participate  In  GATT  and  It 
h.ia  been  estimated  that  about  eighty  per 
ren*  if  WTlfl  trade  Is  itoverned  by  'hN  \irrep- 
menf  -  With  the  rp<-ent  r<impletlon  "f  f.vf 
agiinl/.lng  years  nf  Kennedy  K^und  '  tariff 
netfotlat  sons  under  G.^IT  :iiisp|i-es  tarllTs  for 
many  kjotxls  will  be  rertiifed  '.«  i  (Hilnt  where 
they  win  no  longer  be  effective  barriers  to 
world  trade  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

Court  optutons  Another  factor  that  rein- 
forces the  :urgument  for  the  valldltv  of  GATT 
Is  Uiat  .t  h.ks  been  recognl/ed  by  both  fed- 
eral .md  slate  i  Including;  terrltorl.U  »  i  ourts 
The  specific  Issue  of  G.ATT's  validity  was 
raised  in  only  one  case,  but  that  case  was 
dismissed  on  other  grounds  '  However,  a 
number  of  other  cases  have  resulted  In  deci- 
sions necessarily  implvln>;  the  validity  of 
GATT  -  particularly  in  uirlff  cases  before  the 
CiisU)ms  Court  ajid  the  Court  of  CusUjms 
and  Pitent  Appeals  "  In  fact,  since  tarl.T 
concessions  fmb<5dled  In  GATT  are  so  exten- 
sive, the  majority  of  cases  In  those  courts 
now  Involve  tariff  rates  proclaimed  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  G.ATr  or  amending 
protocols  '  Other  th.m  In  these  courus  only 
seven  .\merlcan  Ciisea.  and  three  opinions  of 
the  California  AtU^rney  Lieneral.  *  have  been 


GATT  ha«  been  extensively  amended  and 
modified,  as  can  be  heen  from  app  C  A  more 
cvirreiit  version  of  G.\TT  can  be  found  In 
G.MT.  3  Basic  Instruments  and  Selected 
DiTcuments  i  rev  vol  1958)  i  hereinafter  re- 
ferred fii  ns  BISDi  Subsequent  changes  may 
be  found  in  GATT  Doc  I  PRO  65^-1  (19651 
(Which  added  pt.  IV  i  and  GATT  Doc  INT 
((ill  34  (  1961  I   I  which  modified  art   XIV   1 ) , 

Although  the  full  text  uf  GATT  is  not  be- 
ing reprinted  in  this  article,  the  general  sub- 
ject matter  of  each  article  can  be  seen  from 
the  table  in  app  A  On  G.\TT  generally,  see 
Jackson  The  Pnzsle  of  GATT  Lioal  Aspects 
of  a  Surprising  Institution.  I  J  Wi^iRLD  Trad« 
L  131  11967)  and  authorities  cited  therein. 
For  an  economists  view,  .sfc  G.  Cvrzon. 
Mlxtilatehal  Commercial  Diplomacy  i  1965) . 
As  to  GATT  documents  in  general  .ind  their 
availability,  sec  GATT  Docs  INF  121  <v  INF 
122   I  1966):   Jackson,   ^upra  at   131   n  2 

■  Statement  issued  by  the  Director  General 
of  GATT.  GATT  Press  Release  '.lyO.  reprinted 
in  NT  Times,  May  16.  1967.  at  20.  col.  3; 
GATT  Press  rele:ise  1)73   i  Nov    1.   1966) 

'See  Pjirnsworth  Kt-nnedy  Hound  Suc- 
ceeds NY  Time*.  May  16.  1967.  at  1,  col  8. 
See  also  Internatloiuil  Monetary  Fund,  Ken- 
naly  Round  Agrecnenis.  19  Infl  Financial 
News  Scrvet  213   (1967) 

'  St-e  Statement  by  Krlc  Wyndham-Whlte. 
Directcir  General  of  G.ATT.  to  the  Deutsch 
Oesellschaft  fur  Auswartlge  Polltlk  at  Bad 
G.Klesberg.  O'AlT  Doc  INT(66|  567  i  Oct 
27.  1967 1,  .iddresB  by  Krlc  Wyndham-Whlte 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Trade  Negotiating 
C'^iiumttce  at  Geneva,  GATT  Press  Release 
;)93  at  4  I  June  30.  1967);  Chase  Manhattan 
BanK.  Pr'spectiie  on  World  Ci;«inev«.  7 
World    Brs     3    (July    1967 1 

""  .Moreantuwn  Olasswork  Ciuild  v  Hum- 
phrey,   236  P2d  670    (DC    Clr     1956). 

'"  Scf  <•  g  .  Bercut-Vandervcxjrt  v.  United 
Stales,  151  r  Supp  942  (CCPA  1957); 
George  E.  BardwU  ,v  S<jna  v  United  States 
42  C  C  P  A     118    1 1955). 

*  Examination  of  any  current  volume  of 
these  cuurts'  reports  reveals  that  the  va-st 
majority  of  the  cases  cite  a  presidential  proc- 
lamallo:i  which  effectuates  a  GATT  agree- 
ment For  inotance.  m  vol  44  only  twelve 
out  of  fifty-three  fully  reported  decisons  do 
not  cite  such  a  prochuiialluii  Set'  app  C  for 
presidential  proclamalion  iitatioiis  for  var- 
ious GATT  agreements 

•The  Callfurnia  Atturney  General's  opin- 
ions are  59-164.  34  Cal  AG  302:  60-I41.  36 
Cal    AG     147;    62-166.  40  Cal    AG.  65. 


f.iund  which  explicitly  cite  or  mention 
GATT  "^  Of  these,  four  were  In  state  or 
territorial  courts  '■■"  and  three  In  federal 
ctuirts  ■"  In  each  ca.se  OATT's  validity  was 
either  assumed  iipheld  or  not  decided  No 
fiplnlon  citing  or  mentioning  GATT  ha.s  yet 
been  rendered  tiy  the  United  States  Supremo 
Court 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  take,  for 
example,  article  V'l  of  the  GATT  which 
deals  with  dumping  and  which  is,  of 
course,  that  article  of  the  GATT  which 
the  code  elaborates  and  defines.  When 
article  VT  was  !:rst  negotiated  as  part  of 
the  GATT  in  1947.  it  very  largely  re- 
flected the  concepts  and  provisions  of 
our  Antiduininng  .^ct.  But  with  respect 
to  the  concept  of  injury  in  the  act,  which 
wa.s — as  it  still  is—  simply  stated  as  "in- 
jury" and  without  any  elaboration,  ar- 
ticle VT  provided  that  antidumping 
duties  may  be  imposed  only  where 
dumped  imports  cause  "material  injury  ' 
to  a  domestic  industry.  I  think  the  rea- 
son for  the  addition  of  the  interpreta- 
tive term  material"  is  quite  clear.  As  I 
have  noted  above,  it  was  obviously  in- 
tended to  avoid  the  imposition  of  anti- 
dumping duties  in  ca.ses  where  the  in- 
jury was  only  slight  or  negligible.  This 
interpretation  has  stood  .since  1947,  has 
never  to  my  knowcldge  been  challenged, 
and  has  been  consistently  used  In  the  de- 
termination of  injury  in  dumping  cases. 
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The  Shepard  clt.itors  f>r  all  states  and 
territories  (»f  the  United  States  and  for  all 
federal  courts  of  the  United  States  were 
.searched  .since  1947  to  the  most  currently 
available  supplement  in  June  of  1967  lor  all 
cases  which  cite  61  Stat  pts.  5  &  6.  at  A  3. 
Since  GATT  is  sometimes  cited  without 
using  the  Stat  "  reference.  It  Is  posfilble  that 
{)ersons  who  prepare  the  cltator  could  have 
missed  some  cases  if  they  did  not  translate 
a  different  citation  Into  the  statutory  cita- 
tion In  addition  to  .searching  the  cltators, 
various  attorneys  both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment were  contacted  who  might  have  knowl- 
edge of  other  cases. 

'*  flaldwin-Llma-Hamllton  v.  Superior 
Court.  208  Cal.  App.  2d  803,  25  Cal.  Rptr. 
799  I  1962)  (California  "Buy  American  Act" 
held  to  be  unenforceable  because  violative  of 
OATTi  :  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  v.  Board  of 
Commrs.  Civil  Nos.  899165  fc  897591  (Super 
Ct  ,  County  of  Los  .Angeles  1966)  (also  chal- 
lenged the  California  "Buy  American"  Act  i  ; 
Temton  V  Ho,  41  Hawaii  565  (1957)  (struclc 
down  ;is  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to 
GATT  a  territorial  law  requiring  retailers 
seMlng  imported  eggs  to  advertise  that  fact); 
Texa-s  A.ss  n  of  Steel  Importers  v  Texas  High- 
way Commr.  364  S  W  2d  749  (Tex.  Ct  App. 
1963)  (administrative  ruling  of  the  highway 
commission  recjulring  the  use  of  domestic 
steel  In  highway  projects  challenged  as  con- 
trary to  stale  law,  the  Constitution,  and 
GATT — disposed  of  on  state  law  grounds). 
The  Bethlehem  ca.se  held  that  lialdunn-Lima- 
Hamilton  was  controlling  and  that  the  plain- 
titfs  luid  an  adeciuate  remedy  at  law  and 
therefore  denied  a  petition  for  a  preliminary 
Injunction  On  May  2.  1967.  defendant's  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  was  granted  The  author  has 
been  Informed  that  the  case  has  been  ap- 
pealed. See  note  286  intra.  See  also  Comment. 
GXrr,  Tht  Cahfornui  Buy  American  Act.  and 
the  Continuing  Struggle  Between  Free  Trade 
and  Protectionism.  62  Calif.  L.  Rev.  335 
(  19641  ;  Note.  17  Sta.v.  L.  Rev.  119  (1964). 

"■Talbot  V  Atlantic  Steel,  275  F.2d  4  (DC. 
Clr.  I960);  Morgantown  Glassware  Guild  v. 
Humphrey.  236  P  2d  670  iDC  Clr.  1956);  C. 
Tennant  Sons  &  Co  v  Dill,  158  P.  Supp.  63 
IS.DN  Y..  1957J. 


I  have  one  final  thought  concerning 
Senator  Hartke's  charges.  He — and  I 
think  sincerely— believes  that  the  code 
vhould  be  presented  to  the  Senate  as  a 
treaty  and  cannot  be  legally  justified  as 
an  executive  agreement.  The  executive 
branch— and  I  think  equally  sincerely— 
takes  the  opposite  view.  I  for  one  am  not 
prepared  to  impute  bad  faith  to  either 
side  But  there  Is  obviously  a  very  serious 
difference  of  view  on  this  important 
matter. 

The  question  is  how  best  to  resolve  the 
ussue  I  seriously  question  whether  the 
most  effective  or  indeed  the  most  appro- 
priate way  is  a  jwlitical  confrontation 
between  the  Senate  and  the  executive 
branch.  The  resolution  of  the  sort  Sen- 
ator Hartke  has  introduced  cannot,  as 
we  all  know,  force  the  President  to  sub- 
mit the  agreement  as  a  treaty,  and  he 
has  already  made  the  choice. 

Would  It  not  be  far  more  consistent 
with  the  manner  in  which  our  laws  are 
administered  to  leave  the  issue  to  the 
courts,  which  is  where  the  GATT  agree- 
ment was  decided? 

Mr.  President,  after  all.  it  is  the  judi- 
ciary which  imder  our  system  of  a  sep- 
aration of  powers  is  the  competent  body 
to  consider  and  resolve  such  an  issue. 
I  am  wholly  in  favor  of  having  the  Senate 
as  fully  Informed  as  possible  about  the 
provisions  of  the  code  and  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  executive  branch  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  But  I  very  much  doubt  that 
Senator  Hartke's  resolution  will  actu- 
ally help  us  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Insofar  as  any  private 
person  believes  that,  following  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  code,  the  act  is  being 
Improperly  administered,  he  can  certain- 
ly .seek  judicial  relief,  for  again  I  repeat 
the  act  not  being  superseded  by  a  treaty 
remains  paramount  if  it  cannot  be  con- 
strued consistently  with  the  executive 
agreement.  At  the  point,  we  will  all  be 
able  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  considered, 
objective,  and  final  ruling  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  central 
theme  I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate. 
Once  the  judiciary  is  asked  to  pass  on 
this  matter,  we  will  all  be  able  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  considered,  objective,  and 
final  ruling  on  the  issue.  Whereas  a  polit- 
ical confrontation  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  would  result  in  no  such 
ruling ;  it  may  result  in  political  heat  but 
not  a  final  decision  hence  the  executive 
aureement  should  stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,sent  that  there  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  the  minority  views  of  Chair- 
man Metzger  and  Commissioner  Thun- 
bcrg  of  the  Tariff  Commission  from  the 
Commission's  report  on  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code  dated  March 
8;  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Senator  Hartke  dated  Sep- 
tember 20.  1967:  and  the  reply  of 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  to  Senator 
Hartke's  comments  on  the  Antidumping 
Code  dated  August  24,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  From  the  report  of  the  US  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  38,  Mar. 
8,  1968] 

Separate  Views  of  Chairman  MEr7CEB  and 
Commissioner  Thiinberg 


S.  Con.  Res  38  upon  adoption  would  re- 
solve, "That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that^- 
•■(1)  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Antidumping  Code,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
June  30,  1967,  are  inconsistent  with,  and 
in  conflict  with,  the  provisions  of  the  Antl- 
Dumplng  Act.  1921: 

"(2)  the  President  should  submit  the  In- 
ternational Antidumping  Code  to  the  Sen- 
ate lor  Us  advice  and  consent  in  accord- 
ance with  article  II.  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stntes;  and 

■■(3)  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Antidumping  Code  should  become  effective 
in  the  United  Stales  only  at  the  tim>-s  spcd- 
tied  in  leglsl.'itlon  ciKiCtcd  by  the  Coiitrre.-s  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  Lode  " 

Paragraph  (ll  of  S.  Con  Res  38  would 
resolve  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Conpress 
that  the  provision.s  of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code,  signed  at  Geneva  on  June  30. 
1967.  'are  inconsistent  with,  and  in  con- 
flict with,  nie  provisions  of  the  Anti-Dump- 
ing  Act.  1921". 

The  "Agreement  on  Implementation  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Cieneral  Agreement  <m 
Tariffs  and  Trade"  of  June  30.  1967.  was  ac- 
cepted on  that  date  by  signature  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  enter  into 
force  for  each  party  accepting  it  on  July  1. 
1968  and  Is  referred  to  as  the  International 
Antidumping  Code  " 

Article  14  of  the  Code  s'.ites  that  Each 
party  to  this  Aereement  shall  lake  nil  neces- 
sary steps,  of  a  general  or  particular  charac- 
ter," to  ensure,  not  later  than  the  date  of  the 
entry  Into  force  of  the  Agreement  for  It.  the 
conformity  of  its  laws,  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Anti-Dumping  Code"  The  Code  itself, 
therefore,  does  not  purport  to  change  domes- 
tic laws  in  any  country  If  a  country  is  of  the 
view  that  there  Is  a  need  to  make  changes  in 
its  domestic  law  In  order  for  it  to  conform 
with  Code  requirements,  any  such  changes 
would  have  to  be  achieved  through  domestic 
law  changes  in  the  usual  manner— m  the 
United  States  through  Congressional  action 
amending  the  Anti-Dumping  Act 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  been  and  is  of  the  view  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  and  the  Act  are 
not  inconsistent  with,  and  in  conflict  with, 
each  other.  During  the  course  ot  negotiation 
of  the  Code  prior  to  June  30.  1967.  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Executive  Branch  met  with 
the  Commission  to  discu&s  the  jirovisions  ol 
the  Code  then  under  International  nei;otia- 
tion.  The  then-Chairman  of  the  Commission 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Code  and  the 
Act  were  not  Inconsistent  He  did  not  purport 
to  speak  for  the  Commission  as  a  whole  The 
Commission  was  not  requested  to.  and  did 
not,  take  an  official  position  on  that  ques- 
tion, nor  did  any  Commissioner  \olunteer 
his  views  at  that  time 

The  functions  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  the  Anti-Dumping  Act.  1921.  assigned 
to  It  since  1954.  are  to  determine,  within 
three  months  after  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determine  that  a  class  or  kind 
of  foreign  merchandise  is  being,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  sold  at  less  than  its  fair  value,  'whether 
an  industry  In  the  United  States  is  being 
or  Is  likely  to  be  injured,  or  is  preventednrom 
being  established,  by  reason  of  the  importa- 
tion rf  such  merchandise  into  the  United 
States." 

The  procedure  pursuant  to  which  the  Com- 
mission performs  these  functions  does  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  any  provision  of  the 


Code  The  Commission  can  continue  in  ihe 
Uiture  as  it  lias  In  the  past  lo  make  its 
determinations  within  three  months  of  re- 
ceiving the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  less 
than  lair  value  determination,  following  the 
procedures  established  by  the  Commission's 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure 

We  liave  examined  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  relating  to  injury,  causation,  and  the 
derinltion  of  Industry,  in  relation  to  the  Act. 
for  the  purpose  of  commenting  \ipon  jiara- 
craph  ill  of  the  resolution 
.4  In'juru. 
He^t.iriluig  injury,  ihe  Code  (Article  3i  rc- 
Icrs  to  •inaterlal  injury."  or  a  llireat  therecf. 
to  a  domestic  iiulustry  or  ■material  retarda- 
tion" of  the  establishment  of  su<h  an  in- 
duslrv.  it  .tales  that  cvalu,ition  of  injury 
shall  be  l;ased  on  an  i-xamlnatuin  of  "all 
laciors  haMiig  a  bearing  on  the  state  of  the 
industry  in  <iuestion";  it  enumerates  a  num- 
ber of  such  laciors:  and  It  avers  that  no  'one 
or  several  of  those  factors  can  iieces.sarily 
l-'lve  deci.'^ive  guidance  ' 

In  implementing  the  Act.  Ihe  Commi.ssioii 
since  li)54  has  determined  whether  an  indus- 
irv  m  the  United  States  Is  being  or  Is  likely 
to    be    injured,    or    is    prevented    from    being 
('siabllshed.   by   reason   of   sales  at   Ie.ss  than 
lair  v.ilue    As  did  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  tlie  ve;u-s  before  1954   the  Commission 
has  determined  since  that  time  whether  the 
injury  lieing  cuised  or  threatened  is  "mate- 
rial", and  in  manv  cases  has  considered  in- 
jury in  these  term's,  in  evaluating  injury  the 
Commission  lias  made  an  overall  Judgment 
laklng  into  account  all  relevant  matters 
B.   Causation. 
The  Code  states  (.\rtlcle  3  (all   that  a  de- 
lerminatiun    ot    injury    shall    be    made    only 
when  less  than  fair  value  sales  '  .ire  demon- 
strably  the   principal   cause   of   material   in- 
jury  to  a   domestic   industry,   or   the     prin- 
cipal  cause"   of   material   retardation  of   the 
establishment  of   such   an    industry.   It  fur- 
ther  states   that   m    re.iching   this    decision 
there   shall   be   weighed   "the   effect  of"   the 
less  than  fair  viUue  sales,  on  the  one  hand. 
and  "all  other  factors  taken  together  which 
mav  be  adverselv  affecting  the  industry"    on 
the"  other  hand;    that  the  determination   be 
based  on     positive  findings  and  not  on  mere 
.ilicgations  or  hvpothetical"  possibilities:  and 
that  in  cases  of  "ret.'uding  the  establishment 
of  a  new  industrv"  in  the  importing  country, 
••convincing  evidence  of  the  forthcoming  es- 
t.iblifhment  <-f  an  industry  must  be  sliown  ' 
The  Act  ttaies  that  the  Commission  must 
determine  whether  an  industry  in  the  United 
States  IS  being  or  Is  likely  to  be  injured,  or  :s 
prevented  from  being  established     by  reason 
of   the  imporuuion  of  less  than  lair  value 
merchandise    Neither   the   Congress,   nor    so 
far   as   we   are   aware    1  he   Treasury   Dep..rt- 
ment  during  Its  administration   c-f  the  ' m- 
Vary  '  provisions  prior  to  1954    nor  the  Com- 
inlssion.  has  attempted   lo  define  or  quaiily 
•he  term  •  bv  reason  of    which  lias  the  dic- 
tionarv    meaning    of      r.iuse"     Formulations 
which' have  been  used  from  time  to  time  m 
other  statutes,  such  as  •caused  m  whole  or 
in  pan",  or  'have  contributed  stibsiantialiy 
or  "caused  In  major  part",  have  not  been  em- 
ployed  TIie  Commission  h.ts  made  an  over  I'.i 
judgment,  .ater  considering  all  the  relev.mi 
facts  and  c.rcumstances.  whether  there  h  .s 
been    injury      by    reason    of"    less    than    :,.!r 
value  imported  merchandise, 

C,  An  industry  in  the  United  Stat<  ■• 
Ihe  Code  defines  -domestic  industry  (Ar- 
ticle 4  1  as  relerring  to  -the  domestic  pro- 
ducers as  a  whole  of  the  like  products'  .  or 
to  those  whose  ■collective  output  ol  the  prod- 
ucts constitute  a  major  proporuon  ol  the 
total  domestic  production  of  those  products  , 
In  -exceptional  circumstances',  however,  the 
mdusirv  ■  mav.  for  the  production  m  ques- 
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tlon  be  divided  Into  two  or  more  rompetiilve 
miirKfts  and  the  produ'-ere  wlthm  earh  mar- 
ket regarded  as  a  separate  indiiatry  if.  be- 
c.iuse  ,.f  trin.'iport  rtjsis,  all  the  prrxlucers 
within  such  a  market  sell  all  or  ^Imcwt  .ill  of 
tlielr  production  cf  the  product  ;n  queetmn 
In  'hir  marltet  and  none  or  alm'st  none, 
of  the  product  In  question  pntlurpd  ei.sc- 
wh'-re  in  the  country  i.s  gold  m  that  ai.irket 
or  It  thi-rp  exist  special  rexlonnl  miirkrtlng 
r.i^Utions  1  for  example,  inidltlonU  pat- 
tfjTi.s  of  di-'trlbution  or  consumer  tastes) 
will.  !i  result  in  nn  equiij  desrree  of  lsol:itlon 
of  the  producers  in  such  ii  market  from  the 
r^-st  of  the  induf'rv,  provided  however,  that 
Injury  may  be  fo'ind  in  such  circumstnnces 
only  If  there  is  Injury  to  .ill  or  almost  all 
of  the  totiil  protluc'ion  of  the  product  m  the 
market  as  defined." 

The  Act  refer*  to  ".in  industry  In  the 
United  States'  The  Commission.  In  the 
absence  of  special  rlrcozruslances  where  there 
h.is  ippeured  to  be  a  discrete  geographlc.il 
m.irket  .irtvi  for  the  prod.Mct  Ins  conaldered 
the  industry  in  imtlonnl  terms  In  some 
crises,  however,  where  there  Is  ?uch  :i  dis- 
crete eeogr  ipjucal  market  area,  the  Commis- 
sion has  cletexmlned  that  It  constitutes  "an 
luriti.stry  in  '.he  United  iStatrs  '  for  the  pur- 
P'lse  of  the  Act.  The  Commission  has  con- 
sidered all  releviint  factors  ilTectlng  such  a 
determination  In  arriving  at  Its  judgment 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Commission  is  primarily  a  fact-finding 
agency,  performing  it»  duties  by  hndlrig 
particular  facta  in  p.irtloular  iniestlgatlons 
.iiid  <ipplylng  the  standards  ;ald  down  by  law 
to  those  fiicts  as  found  VVhi;e  It  may  find  It 
necess.iry  to  Interpret  the  l.iv  m  the  course 
of  applying  It  ro  such  particular  facts.  It 
h;ia  not  done  so  by  regulations  or  by  gen- 
eral advisory  oplnlcms  in  advance  of  itji  find- 
ings of  facta  in  particular  investigations 
Apart  from  those  clrcumst-irces  In  which 
the  obvious  meaning  of  a  prriposed  statute 
or  international  agreement  is  so  at  odds 
with  an  existing  Instrument  as  to  warrant 
a  flat  statement  tc  that  efTect  without  more. 
1'  Is  our  opinion  that  to  attempt  to  inter- 
pret law  and  derive  subsidiary  standards  of 
application  thereof  out  of  the  context  of  the 
specific  i\cls  of  particular  investigations 
would  tend  to  result  In  abstract  interpreta- 
tions and  standards  which  have  not  emerged 
from  the  factual  setting  of  a  particular  in- 
vestigation and  thus  have  not  been  tested 
ajfalnst  specific  conditions  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  trade  and  c<jn:\merce  of  our  coun- 
try Moreover,  the  Commission  would  not 
have  had  the  advantage  of  briefs  and  argu- 
ments from  interested  parties  m  regard  to 
the  appropriate  interpretation  or  standard 
tj  be  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  parUcular 
Investigation,  and  thus  would  be  risking, 
through  such  an  advance  abstract  Inter- 
pret<itlon.  affecting  the  results  of  future 
investigations  In  circumstances  which  have 
strong  adversary  connotations.  These  con- 
siderations appear  to  us  to  l>e  of  particular 
Importance  where  Interpretations  ui  a,  stat- 
ute In  relation  to  an  InternatlonaJ  agree- 
ment might  affect  the  performance  of  the 
International  obligations  of  the  Unltetl 
States.  We  are  ol  the  opinion  tliat  our 
position  in  these  regards  is  consistent  with 
the  Conimiaaion  s  pruuary  fact-finding  func- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  having  examined  Uiose  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  and  of  the  Act  relating 
to  the  direct  functions  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Act.  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ment that  a  I  they  are  founded  upon  com- 
mon basic  concepts,  ^i  they  obvljuslv  dltler 
in  language  and  c)  these  differences  in  lan- 
gu  i«e  do  not  appear  obvi..u.sly  or  patently  to 
c  ill  for  ditenng  results  !n  f  iture  cases  re- 
gtvrdless  of  Iheir  InevtUbly  ditTertng  facts  ,ind 
circumstance*  Indeed  we  are  unable,  in  the 
.ibsence  of  the  purt..  u.ar  combination  of 
facti  .ind  circumstances  luv. lived  In  each  In- 
Jury    detemiinaUon.     to    assert    categorically 


that    m  such   c.v»ps   tlielr   application    would 
load  W)  Identical  or  to  dlllering  results 

If.  following  July  1,  1968,  the  Commission 
has  occasion  to  perf"rm  Its  statutory  duties 
under  the  Antl-Uomping  .\ct  (there  are  pres- 
ently no  cases  thereunder  fiendlng  l>ef.  .re  th" 
Commlssloni,  and  a  questiun  uf  consistency 
between  a  provision  or  provlslorvs  of  the  Code 
and  nf  the  Art  Is  .i  relevant  Issue  and  there 
has  been  no  Intervening  new  Amerlciin  legls- 
Iritlve  ictlon.  the  Comm  islon  should  apply 
the  principles  of  American  law  to  the  t.'i.sk 
of  Interprot-itlon  of  the  .\ct  as  It  affects  the 
fact.s  if  the  investigation.  Including  those 
principles  relating  to  interpreting  the  ,^ct 
so  as  to  avoid  inconMstenoy  between  It  nnd 
the  Internntlonal  obligations  of  the  United 
States  If  this  proved  not  to  t>e  pOBSlble,  the 
ConimLvsion  should  -ipply  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  to  the  fa<H8  found,  not  thoee  of  the 
Code 

We  have  .vlso  examined  t-he  provisions  of 
the  i\)de  and  of  the  Act  which  relate  to 
•ho^.e  Aspects  <.f  the  Antl-Uumping  Act 
whf»»e  Administration  has  heen  entrusted 
primarily  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treiisury— 
rflating  to  determln.itlon  of  "dumping" 
i.\rtloie  21.  Investigation  ind  .administra- 
tion )>rc>cedures  (Articles  5,  6  and  7i  and 
antl-diimpliig  duties  (Articles  8.  'J.  10  and 
111  With  the  exception  of  ihe  provisions  of 
Article  5  relating  to  the  timing  of  Investiga- 
tion of  the  questloru  of  less  than  f.alr  value 
sales  and  of  injury,  these  articles  concern 
matters  with  which  the  C<Jmml.'Slon  has  not 
had  practical  .idmlnlstnitlve  experience,  and 
a,s  to  which'  we  would  not  presume  to  .'^peak 
authoritatively  It  is  our  underst.indlng  that 
•he  Treasury  bep,ij-tment  takes  the  pooltlon 
that  none  of  those  provisions  requires  Im- 
plementation In  such  a  way  as  U)  be  in  con- 
flict with  any  provision  of  law  lulmlnlstered 
by  It  We  limit  ourselves  to  the  htatement 
that  the  Codes  provisions  m  these  respects 
do  not  appear  obviously  or  patently  to  call 
for  ditTcrent  results  or  procedures  than  thoee 
required  tjy  the  Act 

Regarding  the  timing  of  the  initiation  and 
subse<iuent  .nvestitr.iUon  of  dumping  and 
of  injurv  resulting  therefrom"  i  .Article  b\. 
the  Cfde  requires  that  (in  investigation  shall 
be  Initiated,  nr  continued  .\fteT  initiation, 
only  If  there  is  evidence  both  on  InJuiT 
and  on  injury  resulting  therefrom"  and  that 
such  -evidence  must  be  oonsldered  .<^imul- 
•aneously  be^nnlng  on  the  date  when  pro- 
visional measures"  ile,  withholding  of  ap- 
pral.-ementl  are  applied,  unless  requested 
otherwise  by  the  exporter  and  importer 

Since  the  .^ct  assigns  to  the  Commission 
the  task  of  determining  whether  Injury  has 
rea^ilted  or   la   likely   to  result   by   reason   of 


'  See  Restatement  of  tfie  Lau\  Second. 
Forugn  lieiaiujrn  Lmw  o/  the  United  State* 
lAniericiii  Law  Institute.  1965 1  Sees.  I.3i3). 
and  Conuntut  J  to  Sec  3  Section  3  i3»  states 
that.  If  a  domestic  law  of  the  United  States 
may  be  Interpreted  either  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  international  law  or  in  ,i  man- 
ner that  IS  in  contilct  with  international  law, 
a  court  In  the  United  States  will  interpret 
It  In  a  manner  that  u  consistent  with  inter- 
national law."  Section  1  deflnies  "Interna- 
tional law"  to  mean  those  rules  of  law  .ip- 
pUcable  to  a  state  or  intern. lUonal  orgiua- 
zauon  that  cannot  be  modihed  unilaterally 
by  It  ■  .\Xter  July  1.  1K68.  the  International 
Autl-Duniplng  Code  will  contain  rules  of 
law  applicable  to  the  United  States  in  Its 
relations  with  other  states  which  "cjinnot 
be  modified  unilaterally  by  It  "  The  fact  that 
it  Is  an  executive  agreement,  made  by  Uie 
President  under  his  own  authority  makes  it 
no  less  binding  upon  the  United  states  in 
this  regard  ;is  an  International  obligation 
(.Sections  122,  IS!  See  also  MrCulloch  v. 
Sociedad  Nac-tonal  de  Mannems  de  Honduras. 
372  US  10  (ly63i.  Murray  v  Schooner 
C'larmxng  Betty.  2  Cranch  64,  118  (1804|- 
Launtz>-n  v    Lar,en.  345  US.  571,  578  (1952). 


the  Importation  of  merchandise  at  less  than 
fair  value,  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  the  lYeasury  Department,  in  con- 
forming its  antl-dumplng  regulations  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Cc>t1e  a.s  In  Its  Proposed 
Procedures  under  the  .^ct  i32  Fed  Keg 
14955,  O-t  28  19671,  will  In  this  respect  be 
impinging  upon  the  Commls.'iloirs  statutory 
function  of  determining  whether  Injury  has 
occurred  or  Is  likely  It  appeiirs  to  us  that 
the  answer  depends  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
slmult,ineity  requirement,  and  the  nature 
of  the  lonslderatlon  of  cvldenie  of  Injury 
which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Treasury 
Department 

The  Propcsed  Treasury  liegulatlons  of 
October  2a  1967.  require  that  "Information 
indicating  that  an  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Is  being  Injured,  or  is  likely  to  be  in- 
jured, or  prevented  from  being  established", 
be  furnished  to  the  extent  feiuslble  (Sec 
53  271  It  l.s  our  understanding  that  the 
Treasury  Department  would  require  that  this 
evidence  be  furnl.shed  and  would  examine 
It.  not  with  a  \lew  to  aeternunlng  whether 
there  has  in  fact  been  Injury  la  question 
which  under  statute  is  within  the  province 
of  the  Commission  I,  but  with  the  purpose 
of  .-Lssurlng  Itself  that  Initiation  of  the  Inves- 
tigation would  not  be  futile.  In  the  sense  that 
it  would  lie  a  waste  of  taxpayers  money  for 
the  Government  to  initiate  a  full  anti- 
dumping investigation  in  the  absence  i  f  any 
Indication  itiai  it  would  ixwslbly  result  in 
lUJ  assessment  of  anU-dunipmg  duties 

If  the  Act  Is  admiiUstered  in  this  man- 
ner, as  It  is  our  undersuinding  tliat  the  Treas- 
ury Department  intends  that  It  shall  be.  It  Is 
our  view  that  the  Ccmmtsslons  suitutory 
function  of  detemiining  the  question  of  In- 
Jury  wiuun  three  months  ot  ,i  determination 
by  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  there 
have  been  sales  at  less  than  iair  value,  cin 
continue  to  be  perlormed  by  it  as  in  the 
p.as  t 

•  •  •  •  « 
The  remaining  articles  of  the  Code  (Arti- 
cles 12.  13.  15.  16  .md  171  relate  to  "formal" 
ma'ters  to  International  consultative  mech- 
anisms, and  to  the  possibility  of  anti- 
dumping action  tn  t>ehalf  of  a  tlurd  oountrv 
The  latter  is  wholly  permissive  In  respect  of 
any  signatory;  since  the  Art  docs  not  au- 
thorize such  action  by  the  United  .states,  it 
Is  nut  I'f  practical  significance  at  |)rcsent. 

•  •  •  •  • 
P.^ragraphs  (2)   and   (3)   of  S    Con   Res.  33 

appear  to  involve  questions  of  Constitu- 
tional law  relating  to  t.he  Presidential  and 
the  Conirresslonal  [x.wer  affecting  the  for- 
eign relations,  and  the  regtilaUon  of  the 
foreign  commerce,  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  c  ut.side  the  s;>ecial  competence  of 
this  Comnussion.  .Accordingly.  »e  otler  no 
comment  upon  them 

The  .'^ecretart  i  r  the  TliEA.sfRT 

VVas'iin<7fofi    September  20.  1967. 
Hon   Vani-e  Habtke. 
V  S  Senate. 
WaHhtnqton.  DC. 

Usaa  Vance:  I  appreciate  your  thoughtful- 
ness  In  sending  me  with  your  letter  of  July 
31  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  July  25  to  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  relating 
to  the  recently  signed  International  Anti- 
dumping Code. 

I  want  to  make  clear  from  the  outset  that 
the  Treasury  Dcpwu-tment  participated  In  the 
negotiation  of  this  Code  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  any  agreement  reached 
would  have  t.'  be  oonststent  with  the  exist- 
ing United  States  law  We  are  satlcfled  that 
this    "bjeciive  was  achieved. 

The  attached  memor&ndum,  prepared  by 
my  staff,  explains  why  we  believe  this  to  be 
the  case  Insofar  as  Treasury's  responsibilities 
In  this  field  are  concerned  My  la'wyem  have 
also  studied  and  agree  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  more  general  memorandum  trans- 
mitted by  the  Presidents  Special  Representa- 


tive for  Trade  Negotiations,   which  reflects 
this  same  viewpoint 

One  thing  In  pertlculur  strikes  me  In  these 
analyses.  Because  the  Code  la  an  Executive 
Agreement,  it  Is  legally  binding  on  the  United 
states  only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  consistent 
with  existing  United  States  law.  'Whether 
:  ny  particular  provision  of  the  Ccxle  Is,  In 
fact,  m  conflict  with  existing  United  States 
law  is  an  l.ssue  which  will  ultimately,  of 
course  be  oi>en  to  challenge  In  the  Courts. 
If  a  Court  were  to  decide  that  a  conflict 
existed.  It  seems  clear  that  in  such  event 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  law 
would  he  held  to  prevail. 

Although  the  attached  memorandum  is 
rnnccrne<l  jirlniarlly  with  the  technical  legal 
points  raised  by  you,  I  feel  that  It  Is  also 
lmi>ortant  not  to  overlCKjk  the  very  signlfl- 
cisnt  advantages  that  will  be  .achieved  for 
American  business  as  a  result  of  the  Code. 
The  Investigation  that  will  take  place  under 
the  new  pnvedures  should  help  to  expedite 
Trea-sury's  prix-es-slng  of  antidumping  com- 
plaints by  domestic  producers.  In  addition, 
American  exporters  will  be  protected  under 
the  Ctxle  from  arbitrary  antidumping  actions 
by  foreign  signatory  governments. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  an  op- 
portunity to  comment   on  this  Issue. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 

TRE\sfRT  Department  Comments  on  Con- 
tentions OP  Sen.ator  Hartke  Rec.ardinc 
f^oNFORMrrT  OP  International  Anti- 
DcMPiNc  Code  With  U.S.  .'Vnti-Dumping 
Act 

1.  Senator  Hartkr's  Contcntionis.  Senator 
Haxtke.  In  his  letter  of  July  25,  contends 
that  the  International  Antl-Dumplng  Code 
alters  the  U.S.  Anti-Dumping  law.  He  con- 
cludes from  this  that  the  substantive 
changes  in  the  US.  law  brought  about  by 
the  Code  constitute  "unauthorized  legisla- 
tion by  an  international  agreement  whose 
execution  exceeds  the  mandate  for  these  ne- 
gotiations and  usurps  the  legislative  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress." 

In  the  attachments  to  his  letter.  Senator 
Hartke  states  In  substance  that: 

I  a)  Article  3  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Code 
restricts  the  freedom  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  determining  injury  to  those  situa- 
tions where  the  dumped  imports  are  "de- 
monstrably the  {)nncipal  cause  of  material 
Injury": 

(bi  Article  4  of  the  International  Antl- 
Bumplng  Code  also  restricts  the  freedom  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  determining  In- 
Jury  by  defining  the  term  "domestic  Indus- 
try" to  include  all  of  the  industry  producing 
the  Item  in  question;  and 

(CI  Articles  5  and  10  of  the  Code  are  In- 
consistent with  the  U.S.  Anti-Dumping  law 
In  that  they  require  Simultaneous  consider- 
ation of  dumping  prices  and  Injury  and  re- 
strict the  Institution  of  provisional  meas- 
tires. 

Items  (a)  and  (b)  concern  questions  In- 
volving responBibllltles  under  the  Anti- 
Dumping  law  ol  the  Tariff  Commission 
rather  than  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
view  of  this,  the  specific  comments  In  this 
memorandum  will  be  addressed  solely  to 
Item  (ci.  It  is  understood  that  Senator 
Hartke  has  also  sent  similar  letters  to  the 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to 
the  Presidents  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  that  he  will  be  re- 
cer.ing  an  answer  from  these  sources  on  the 
points  not  specifically  covered  In  this  memo- 
randum. 

2.  &r7ierai  Observations.  One  point  should 
be  made  clear  from  the  outset.  It  Is  not  con- 
tended herein  that  the  International  Antl- 
Dumplng  Code  win  have  no  Impact  on  the 
future  admimstration  of  the  U.S.  Antl- 
Dumplng  law.  On  the  contrary,  modifications 
of    the    Anti-Dumping    regulations    of    the 
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Treasury  Department  are  presently  being 
drafted  with  a  view  to  reflecting  this  Impact, 
The  revised  regulations  will  be  published  in 
tentative  form  In  the  Federal  Register  for 
comment,  and  all  comments  received  will  be 
fully  considered  before  the  regulations  are 
Issued  in  final  form. 

It  Is  concluded  herein  that  no  provision 
of  the  International  Anti-Dumping  Cixle  re- 
quires Implementation  In  such  way  as  to  be 
In  conflict  with  United  States  law.  In  reach- 
ing this  conclusion  this  memorandum  fol- 
lows the  customary  rule  of  construction  that 
where  alternative  interpretations  of  two 
"laws"  (in  this  case  a  statute  and  an  Execu- 
tive Agreement)  are  possible,  that  interpreta- 
tion should  be  followed  which  will  avoid  n 
conflict.  It  Is  our  conclusion,  iifler  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Code  and  comparison  of 
Its  provisions  with  the  .'^ntl-Dumplng  law. 
that  the  Code  is  consistent  with  the  U.S. 
statute. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  also  that  the 
International  Antl-Dumplng  Code  Is  an  Ex- 
ecutive Agreement.  As  such.  It  will  be  legally 
binding  on  the  United  States  onltj  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  Is  consistent  with  United  States 
law.  The  Courts  have  held  that  an  Executive 
Agreement,  such  as  this,  which  In  not  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  statutory  authorization  or 
which  Is  not  approved  by  Congressional  ac- 
tion, does  not  and  cannot  supersede  a  prior 
statute.  If,  despite  what  Is  concluded  In  this 
memorandum,  there  were  found  to  be  incon- 
sistencies between  this  Agreement  and  the 
U.S.  Antl-Dumplng  statute,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  provisions  of  the  suitute  would  pre- 
vail. 

3.  Consistenci/  of  Articles  5  and  10  of  In- 
ternational Anti-Dvmping  Code  u-ith  Untied 
States  law.  Senator  Hartke  contends  on  page 
2  of  his  letter  of  July  25  to  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  Article  5  of  the  Code, 
which  provides  that  a  dumping  Investigation 
shall  be  imtiated  only  when  supported  by 
evidence  of  both  dumped  prices  and  Injury 
to  the  Industry  Involved,  is  in  conflict  with 
the  U.S.  Antl-Dumplng  law. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  traditionally 
exercised  a  degree  of  discretion  under  the 
U.S.  Antl-Dumplng  statute  in  determining 
under  what  clrcunxstances  it  would  initiate 
an  antl-dumplng  investigation.  For  example, 
where  the  Information  submitted  In  an  anti- 
dumping complaint  Is  patently  In  error  or  If 
the  merchandise  Involved  is  not  being  im- 
ported In  more  than  Insignificant  quantities, 
the  current  Treasury  regulations  provide 
that  a  case  may  be  closed  without  imtiation 
of  a  full  investigation. 

The  rationale  for  this  policy  is  perfectly 
obvious.  It  -wotild  be  futile  and  a  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  for  the  Government  to 
initiate  a  full  antl-dumplng  Investigation  In 
the  absence  of  any  Indication  that  it  could 
possibly  result  in  an  assessment  of  anti- 
dumping  duties. 

A  similar  rationale  Is  applicable  to  the 
Injury  requirement  of  the  Antl-Dumplng  law. 
Unless  there  Is  some  evidence  of  Injury,  the 
Initiation  of  a  dumping  Investigation  would 
be  little  more  than  a  nugatory  gesture.  It 
is  therefore  entirely  reasonable  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  before  deciding  whether  to 
Initiate  an  investigation,  to  require  that  the 
complainant  submit  such  evidence  of  Injury 
as  is  available  to  him.  In  doing  this,  the 
Treasury  Department  would  In  no  way  violate 
the  Antl-Dupiplng  law.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  In  this  connection  that  the  Treasury's 
current  antl-dumplng  regulations  presently 
require  that  there  be  submitted  with  the 
Initial  complaint  Information  that  may  be 
reasonably  available  to  the  complainant  re- 
garding the  total  value  and  volume  of  domes- 
tic production  of  the  merchandise  in 
question. 

The  fact  that  the  President  has  now  agreed 
to  the  spelling  out  in  the  International  Antl- 
Dumplng  Code  of  a  policy  requiring  that  such 
evidence  be  submitted  with  respect  to  injury, 
brings  neither  the  policy  nor  the  Code  in 


conflict  with  the  United  States  Antl-Dumplng 
law. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Treasury's  Antl- 
Dumplng  regulations  currently  under  way, 
the  Treasury  Department  contemplates  that 
a  provision  will  be  Included.  In  accordance 
with  the  first  sentence  of  Article  5(b)  of 
the  Code,  requiring  complainants  to  bubmit 
.some  evidence  of  Injury  with  their  complaint 
to  the  Tre.asury.  Tlie  Department,  under  the 
contemplattHl  procedure,  would  examine  the 
evidence  suljmitted.  not  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  there  has  in  fact  been 
Injury  (for  under  the  law  this  is  clearly  with- 
in the  province  of  the  Tariff  Commission) 
but  with  the  purpose  of  a.s.'-urinp  Itself  that 
inlliation  of  the  Investlpation  would  not  Ij? 
f  ul  .le. 

ScuiiUir  Hartke  contends  also  that  the  rn- 
qulrement  in  Article  5(b»  of  tlic  Code,  that 
cvidcnco  of  tlumplnc  and  Injury  .'h.'iU  be 
considered  simultane<iusly,  is  in  conflict  with 
that  section  <pf  the  U  S  Anti-Dumplnc  An 
which  stipulates  tliat  the  Tariff  C(;mmlr,=lon 
shall  make  an  injury  determination  wliliin 
tiirce  iiHjmhs  alter  the  Treasury  nt-pftrtnifut 
lias  made  its  'less  than  fair  value"  cietfrnii- 
iiatlon. 

The  article  In  question  requires  simultane- 
ous consideration  of  dumping  and  injury 
during  the  investigation  beginning  not  later 
than  the  date  on  which  appraisement  is 
withheld.  This  provision  wil'  require  :.  modi- 
ticallon  of  the  current  Treasury  Antl-Dump- 
lng irTocedures  Inasmuch  as  the  .Secretarv 
lias  broad  discretion  under  Section  201(b)  oi 
the  Antl-Uiimping  Act.  this  presents  no  legal 
jiroblem. 

It  Is  contemplated  that,  under  the  revised 
procedures,  the  present  practice  of  Issuing  a 
"tentative  determination"  would  be  aban- 
doned At  the  point  at  which  It  Is  decided 
that  appraisement  should  be  wltliheld  (viz 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that  the 
purchase  price  or  the  exporter's  sales  price,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Is  less,  or  Is  likely  to  be  less. 
than  the  foreign  market  value)  a  determina- 
tion that  the  merchandise  Is  being,  or  Is 
likely  to  be  sold  at  less  than  fair  value  would 
normally  be  issued  This  would  trigger  the 
Tariff  Commission's  consideration  of  Injury 

Under  the  US  Antl-Dumplng  Act.  tlic 
Tariff  Commission  has  three  months  to  make 
it-s  decision  Since  the  Treasury's  determina- 
tion of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value  may  have 
been  made  upon  Information  that  was  some- 
what less  than  unassailably  certain  (It  might 
have  Indicated  only  that  the  merchandise 
wa.s  "likely  to  be  sold"  at  less  than  fair 
value).  Customs  would,  where  appropriate, 
continue  during  the  three  months  period  to 
evaluate  the  Information  on  hand  and  con- 
sider any  new  information  obtained  If  thU 
were  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mer- 
chandise Is  not  being  and  Is  not  likely  to  be 
sold  at  less  than  fair  value,  a  determination 
to  that  effect  would  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  forthwith,  within  the  three 
month  period  provided  under  Article  10(di  ol 
the  Code.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
voking the  initial  determination  and  making 
further  consideration  of  Injury  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  academic. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nothing  In  the 
Antl-Dumplng  Act  prohibits  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission from  conducting  an  investigation 
concurrently  with  the  Treasury's  investiga- 
tion. The  Act  merely  requires  that  the  Tariff 
Commission's  formal  determination  of  injury 
be  made  within  three  months  after  the 
Treasury's  determination  of  sales  at  less  than 
fair  value.  This  requirement  will  be  adhered 
to  under  the  new  procedures. 

4.  Conclusions.  It  is  concluded  from  the 
above  analysis  that  in  no  case,  in  so  far  as 
the  Treasury's  administration  of  the  Antl- 
Dumplng  law  Is  concerned,  would  the  Inter- 
national Antl-Dumplng  Code  alter  the  U.S. 
Antl-Dumplng  law.  A  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  how  the  Government's  administra- 
tion of  the  Antl-Dumplng  law  ■will  be  meshed 
Into  the  new  Code  must,  of  necessity,  be  put 
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off  until  thp  Treasury  haa  had  an  ..pportunlty 
to  oomplet*  the  (XjntempUtetl  revisions  uf  l« 
iidmlnlstratlve  regulations 

Rrpi.r  TO  SKNATo*  H*«TKr's  Comments  on 
ANTtofMPiNc  Code  ur  the  OrricE  or  The 
5PECIAL    Repbesentativf    fR    iR^riE    Nrr.o- 

TIATION3     AL'Cn-IT    J*.    1 1^67 

In  hla  letter  of  July  25.  1967  to  m«m- 
t>er8  of  the  Congress  Senator  Hartlce  asstrts 
that  the  AntldumplnR  Code  which  tne  Unit- 
ed .states  signed  in  Ceneva  its  fwrt  ■•f  the 
Kennedy  R«nind  on  June  JO  1967  is  In  con- 
flict with  the  Antl-dumplng  Act  1921  In 
partlcvilar.  he  cites  three  rtre:wi  in  the  Code 
to  support  hlg  .tssertlon  These  ureas  deal 
with  the  ca-sual  relationship  between  clumped 
import.^  .ind  injury,  the  tleflnltlon  cf  the 
'.erm  industry",  and  the  timing  of  the  con- 
sideration of  dumping  1 1  p  -ales  .a  less  tfcan 
r.ilr  value  1  and  Injury. 

For  the  reasons  set  out  below,  this  meoio- 
r:inaum  concUidea  th.^t.  when  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  cited  bv  Senator  Hartke  are 
properly  read  on  their  lace  or  corvstrued  In 
the  light  of  negotiating  history,  they  can 
only  be  ."Ortsldered  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Act  Inde«t  they  constitute  reasonable  »nd 
.ipproprlate  interpretations  or  the  Act  which 
further  its  piirposes  .md  are  In  no  way  In- 
consistent   with    Its    leglsUitlve   history 

r'le  rirtt  area  relates  to  Article  .Jiai  of  the 
Cixle  which  provides  in  pertinent  part  as 
loUows 

■la)  A  determination  of  Injury  shall  be 
made  only  when  the  authorities  concerned 
,ire  satlstied  that  the  dumped  .mport*  are 
demonstrably  the  principal  cause  of  qna- 
tertal  Injurv'or  of  tiireat  of  material  Injury 
to  A  domestic  industry  or  the  principal 
cause  of  material  retardation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such   .in  industry. 

Senator  Hart  He  t>ointfi  out  that  sect»on 
301  ai  of  the  Act  .speaks  only  In  terms  of 
whether  an  industry  in  the  United  State* 
Is   being  or   is   likely   to   be   injured  by 

reaaon  of  the  importation  .1  |  dumped  |  mer- 
chandise '  He  further  :iot-e«  tliat  the  Act 
doe«  not  ise  terms  like  the  principal 
cause  ■  and     material  injury' 

The  notion  of  the  principal  cause'  Is 
both  reaaonaole  and  consistent  with  the 
Act  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  impoee  anti- 
dumping duties  -inly  when  injj^ry  is  directly 
attributable  U)  imports  Accordingly  the 
Code  uses  the  notion  of  the  principal 
cause  a«  the  relationship  which  is  luoet 
respot^ive  to  this  legislative  purpose  More- 
over, the  test  of  principal  cause  is  consistent 
with  past  determinations  of  the  TurlfT  Com- 
mission I  AA  1921  16.  AA  1921-19.  AA  1921-22, 
and  AA   ly21-49i 

The  notion  of  'material  injury  '  :=  also 
re.usunable  and  consistent  with  the  Act  In 
•.he  first  place,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
.\ct  to  impose  dumping  duties  m  cases  where 
injury  is  msigniflcanl  Moreover,  during 
consideration  of  the  Customs  SimpUhcatlon 
Act  ■;>!  1954,  the  'Wav.s  and  Means  Committee 
was  explicitly  inlormed  by  the  General  Cotin- 
sel  of  the  Tariff  Coninussion  that  the  notion 
ol  material  Injury'  had  been  applied  In 
antidumping  cases  and  would  continue  to 
be  applied,  ad  it  has  been  In  determinations 
of  the  Tariff  Commii^ion  i  Hearings  on  H  R. 
a476  before  the  Ciiiunittee  on  Ways  and 
Me.ms.  83d  Cong    Jd  Sess   37-38  i  1954  i  i 

The  ^ertnid  arra  relates  to  the  detinitioij  of 
the  term  industry'  .Article  4ia)  of  the 
Code  reads  as  follows: 

•lai  In  determining  injury  the  term  'do- 
mestic industry'  shall  be  interpreted  as  re- 
lerring  to  the  domestic  producers  as  a  whole 
of  the  like  products  or  to  thoee  of  them  whose 
collective  output  of  the  products  constitutes 
a  major  proportion  if  the  total  domestic  pro- 
ductloa  of  those  prcxluctB  except  that 

'  ii  when  producers  are  importers  o(  the 
allegedly  dumped  product  the  industry  rtiay 
be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  rest  of  the 
producers. 


■  (111  in  exceptional  circumstances  a  coun- 
try may.  f  •>r  the  prfxluctlon  in  question  ire 
divided  into  two  or  more  c<jmpetltive  markets 
and  the  producers  within  each  nmrket  re- 
garded as  a  separate  industry,  if  l>ecause 
of  transport  costs  all  the  producers  within 
.such  ,1  iiuirket  sell  all  or  almost  all  of  their 
production  of  the  product  in  question  m  that 
m.irket,  .ind  none  or  .ilraoet  none  of  the 
product  m  question  produced  elsewhere  In 
the  ccjuntry  Is  sold  in  that  market  or  If  there 
exist  .spe<'lal  regional  marketlni^  conditions 
I  for  example,  iradltional  patterns  .if  dis- 
tribution or  consumer  tastes i  which  result 
in  an  equal  degree  of  i.-iolaUon  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  such  ,1  market  trom  the  rest  of  the 
industry,  provided,  however,  that  injury  may 
t>e  found  In  such  clrcum>tances  only  If  there 
IS  injury  to  all  or  .ilmost  all  o[  the  total 
production  of  the  product  m  the  market  as 
deftned  " 

Senat<ir  Hartke  notes  that  section  201(a) 
of  the  Act  refers  simply  to  an  Industry  of 
the  United  States  "  He  then  ^H>lnts  out  that 
Article  4ial  of  the  Code  defines  the  term 
"domestic  industry"  to  include  all  of  a 
country  s  prtxlucers  of  a  product  which  Is  like 
the  dumjied  imported  pr<«luct  under  con- 
sideration 

.\t  the  outset  it  should  lye  noted  that  Sena- 
ror  Hartke  overlixjks  the  'act  that  the  Initial 
clause  of  Article  4ia)  jirovldes  two  equally 
available  .ind  permissible  .ilternative  defini- 
tions of  the  term  domestic  industry  '  The 
first  does,  m  fact  refer  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers lis  a  whole  of  the  product  in  question 
But  the  second  relates  to  those  domestic 
producers  whose  collective  output  nf  the 
products  constitutes  simply  a  major  propor- 
tion of  the  total  domestic  production  of  the 
product 

In  past  determinations  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  considered  '  an  industry  of  the 
United  States  •  ;ls  cither  including  all  domee- 
tlc  producers  t  as  constituting  .i  discrete 
geographic  .'^eiment  of  those  producers  The 
second  definition  in  the  initial  clause  of 
Article  4iai  permits  a  third  basis  of  delinea- 
tion—  a  major  proportion  of  the  domestic 
producers.  This  alternative  is  l>>th  reason- 
.\ble  and  certainly  not  inconsLstent  with  the 
.Act  It  win  permit  determinations  of  injury 
where  t;e<Jgraphlc  segmentation  Is  not  proF>er 
And  where  the  domestic  industry  its  a  whole 
13  not  materially  injured  bv  dumped  imports 

Senator  Hartke  also  asserts  that  Article 
4(a)  lUi  establishes  .in  i-xceptlonal  ,ind  re- 
strictive concept  of  a  ceographlcally  seg- 
mented industry  while  the  Act  Is  written 
only  in  terms  of  an  Industry  of  the  United 
States." 

In  the  first  place  the  use  of  the  word  ex- 
ceptlc:nal"  In  Article  4ia)  illi  Is  supported  by 
the  determinations  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
since  geographic  segmentation  has  rarely 
been  used  by  the  Tariff  Commission  In  ad- 
<lltion  Senator  Hartke  overlooks  the  lact  that 
Article  4(aiilli  provides  not  one  hut  two 
situations  in  which  geographic  .segmenta- 
tion may  be  used  The  first — Involving  seg- 
mentation due  to  transport  costs— has  been 
applied  by  the  Tariff  Commission  i  AA  1921- 
39)  The  second — Involving  special  regional 
marketing  conditions— allows  segmentation 
In  a  variety  of  cases  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Act  Moreover  It  l-s  certainly  reason- 
able to  permit  geographic  segmentation  only 
if  there  Is  injury  to  all  or  almost  all  of  the 
total  production  In  the  area  Such  a  condition 
is  needed  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
concept  of  Injury  "  and  It  Is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  rieternu  nations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission 

The  thxrd  area  concerns  Article  Siai  and 
lb  I  and  Article  10  of  the  Code  The  pertinent 
provisioris  of  Article  5(ai  and  (t)l  read  as 
follows 

"(ai  Investigations  .shall  normally  be  Ini- 
tiated upon  a  request  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustry affected  supported  by  evidence  both 
of  dumping  and  of  injury  resulting  there- 
from for  this  industry. 


•■(b)  Upon  initiation  of  an  Investigation 
and  thereafter,  the  evidence  of  both  dump- 
ing and  injury  should  be  considered  slmul- 
uineously  In  any  evenvxhe  evidence  of  both 
dumping  and  injury  shivU  be  considered 
simuluineou.sly  m  the  declstoti  whether  or 
not  to  iiuilate  an  liivestlgatlor^~«»od  there- 
after during  the  course  of  the  Investigation, 
starting  on  a  date  not  later  than  the  earliest 
date  on  which  provl.slonal  measures  may  be 
applied    .   .   " 

Article  lOial  of  the  Code  provides  .us 
follows 

■  lai  Provisional  measures  may  be  taken 
only  when  a  preliminary  decision  has  been 
taken  th.it  there  Is  dumping  and  when  there 
Is  sufficient  evidence  of  Injury  "  ^ 

Senator  Hartke  asserts  that  these  provi- 
sions of  the  Code  require  simultaneous  In- 
vestiiialions  of  dumping  and  Injury  and  per- 
mit the  withholding  of  appraisement  only 
If  there  is  evidence  of  Injury  He  therefore 
concludes  that  they  are  in  conflict  with  the 
Act 

It  should  first  be  noted  that  the  first  sen- 
tence of  Article  5(b),  by  virtue  of  the  use 
of  the  word  should",  does  not  legally  ob- 
ligate the  United  suites  to  take  any  action. 
The  first  sentence  of  Article  5(a),  the  second 
sentence  of  .Article  5(b),  and  Article  10(a), 
on  the  other  h.ind  do  impose  obligations,  and 
therefore  raise  the  question  of  the  operative 
meaning  of   the  term     evidence  " 

Under  the  procedures  contemplated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  acceptance  of  a 
dumping  complaint  will  be  contingent  upon 
the  mclvislon  of  certain  limited  supporting 
inform.itlon  concerning  possible  injury  which 
Is  reiusonably  available  to  the  complainant 
and  which  is  needed  to  give  some  assurance 
that  the  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Treasury  Department  will  not  be  fruitless 
This  kind  of  information  will  be  considered 
sufficient  evidence  of  Injury  for  purposes  of 
both  .Article  5(ai  .ind  ib)  and  Article  10(a) 
of  the  Code 

To  require  information  relating  to  Injury 
in  ft  dumping  complaint  Is  both  reasonable 
and  consistent  with  the  .Act  The  Department 
of  the  Treasury  now  requires  a  dumping  com- 
plaint to  Include  Information  which  bears 
upon  the  question  of  Injury  ( 19  CPR  14  6(b) 
lit  1  19671)  .Moreover.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  contrress  intended  that  the  question 
of  (lumping  be  imestlpated  In  cases  where 
there  Is  not  even  a  preliminary  indication  of 
injury  .md  that  Investigations  therefore  be 
undertaken  needlessly 

The  subsidiary  question  raised  by  the  sec- 
ond sent-ence  of  .Article  5ib)  of  the  Code 
concerns  the  simult.uieous  Investigation  Into 
the  questions  of  dumping  and  Injury  alter 
the  date  of  application  of  the  provisional 
measure,  i  e  the  withholding  af  appraise- 
ment Under  its  contemplated  procedures,  l! 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  believes  that 
'dumping  IS  t  iklng  place,  it  will,  at  one  and 
the  sime  time,  withhold  apratsement  and 
make  .i  determination  of  dumping  under 
section  201 1  ai  of  the  Act  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission wiU  then  begin  its  investigation  into 
tne  question  of  injury,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  will  In  most  cases  mainuun  a 
continuing  review  o!  the  case  If.  during  this 
review,  it  should  discover  that  dumping  i.s 
not  in  fivct  taking  place.  It  will  rescind  Its 
earlier  determination  Since  the  simultaneous 
consideration  of  dumping  and  injury  will 
therefore  take  phice  only  after  the  date  ot 
the  determination  of  dumping  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  second  sen- 
tence .if  Article  5ib)  is  consistent  with  the 
Act. 

In  terms  of  the  Antidumping  Code  as  a 
whole.  It  IS  our  view  that  the  Code  seta  forth 
a  series  of  interpretations  of  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  1921  which  are  In  accord  with  that 
Act  Accordingly  the  Code  and  the  Act  rein- 
force each  I  it  her  and  promote  objectives 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  trade  policy 
of  the  United  States  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Congress     has     exercised     Us     authority     to 


regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  In 
order  to  lay  down  the  basic  guidelines  with 
respect  to  Injurious  dumping.  On  the  other 
hand  the  President  has  exercised  his  au- 
thority to  conduct  foreign  relations  In  order 
to  obtain  commitments  from  other  coun- 
tries which  will  significantly  assist  U.S.  ex- 
porters while  conUnulng  to  safeguard 
domestic  producers.  In  this  way.  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  and  the  President  arc 
luUy  exercised  and  mutually  respected. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRING  POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL  AND  NEW  AP- 
POINTEE 


Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  repret  that  I  learned  from  the 
ticker  of  tlie  resignation  of  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien.  . 

Postmaster  General  Larry  OBnen 
made  a  distinguished  record  as  Postmas- 
ter General  of  this  comitry.  In  the  18 
years  that  I  have  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  none 
of  the  Postmasters  General  has  every  ap- 
proached the  record  of  progress  that  this 
dlsUngulshed  American  has  made  In  his 
service  there.  ^  „     _ 

■We  have  moved  from  the  slow  deUvery 
of  mail  by  railway  postal  cars  and  by 
other  means  of  transportation  that  made 
the  passage  of  mall  take  some  4  or  5  days 
for  distant  points  to  the  day  when  about 
90  percent  of  all  first-class  mail  Is  air 
lifted  and,  if  deposited  In  the  early  after- 
noon, will  reach  its  destination  the  next 
morning.  „      ^^        4. 

The  morale  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  stepped  up.  In  general, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  giant  step 
forward  In  the  Post  Office. 

For  this  reason  I  deeply  regret  having 
to  say  goodby  to  a  very  distinguished 
pubUc  servant,  a  man  who  has  served 
President  Johnson  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  well. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  papers 
have  been  received  nominating  the  Hon- 
orable W.  Marvin  Watson,  who  is  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  to  suc- 
ceed Larry  O'Brien  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

We  know  his  fine  qualities  and  know 
the  responsible  position  he  has  held  of 
being  the  man  closest  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  3  years. 
He  has  been  serving  in  high  office  as  Spe* 
cial  Assistant  to  the  President.  He  is  the 
man  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  have  made  their  contacts 
with  in  order  to  pass  on  ideas  to  the 
President,  to  seek  appointments  with  the 
President,  and  to  suggest  modifications 
of  matters  pending  before  the  executive 
der>artment  In  relation  to  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Few  men.  if  any,  in  the  administration 
or  in  the  White  House,  have  handled  such 
intimate  details  on  matters  of  policy  or 
on  Government  reports  that  must  neces- 
sarily by  law  and  by  custom  be  made  to 
the  White  House  as  has  Mr.  Watson  in 
his  confidential  position  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

While  we  regret  to  see  Mr.  O'Brien 
leave,  we  are  appi-eciative  of  the  great 
qualities  of  Mr.  Watson.  He  is  a  skilled 
man  of  business,  having  served  as  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  concerns  in  the  South.  He  was 


director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  Red  River  VaUey  Association,  and 
he  has  a  distinguished  record  in  the  edu- 
catlcmal  field. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity one  of  the  outstanding  imiversities 
of  the  South,  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree in  1949,  with  a  master  of  arts  in 
economics  in  1950;  and  he  spent  1  year  in 
teaching  economics  at  Baylor  after  his 
graduation.  Also,  he  has  had  vast  ex- 
perience In  matters  relating  to  human 
relations. 

Mr  Watson  was  the  former  State 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  Lone  Star  State,  one  of  the  largest 
in  area  and  one  of  the  largest  in  popula- 
tion and  his  intimate  friendship  with 
the  President  goes  back  to  1948.  He  was 
appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  1965. 

Because  of  all  these  qualities  and  more, 
I  am  happy  to  see  such  an  able,  qualified, 
competent,  energetic,  and  faithful  young 
man— he  is  a  young  man— given  this 
great  opportunity  to  head  one  of  the 
greatest  businesses  in  the  w'orld— a  busi- 
ness that  has  been  left  in  good  order,  but 
stiU  with  much  to  do,  by  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Larry  O'Brien. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  expect  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  April  22,  to  take  up 
this  nomination,  and  to  report  it  as 
promptly  as  possible;  and  I  am  certain 
that  a  favorable  report  will  be  made 
after  the  hearing  has  been  held, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  capable  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  yield  at  this  point,  if  I  do  not 
Interrupt  his  continuity  of  thought? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  second-ranking 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  chairman 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  CivU  Service,  who 
takes  a  great  interest  In  all  postal  mat- 
ters, both  In  making  the  books  balance 
on  proper  charges  and  in  keeping  the 
rules  straight  for  prompt  deUvery  of  our 
mail. 

Mr.  RAJNDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  commendation  by  our  able  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  the  appro- 
priate words  that  he  has  spoken  with  re- 
spect to  the  remarkable  record  of 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  as  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
O'Brien  possessed  the  qualities  for  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  that  position.  He  was 
creative  and  resourceful  in  providing 
guidance  for  improvements  in  our  vast 
postal  system.  Therefore,  I  am  delighted 
to  express  my  appreciation,  as  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  lias  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  the  effective  efforts  of 
Lawrence  O'Brien. 

I  am  esp>ecially  gratified  to  comment 
on  the  nomination  by  President  John- 
son of  Marvin  Watson  to  succeed  Mr. 
O'Brien  as  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  helpful  to  those  of  us 
who  work  side  by  side  with  the  knowl- 
edgeable Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
know  that  he  is  thinking  in  terms  of  our 
committee  hearing  on  this  nomination 
on  Monday,  April  22.  This  provides  for 
prompt  attention  to  the  nomination.  The 
committee,  under  our  system,  is  com- 


posed of  a  majority  of  Democrats  and 
a  lesser  number  of  Republicans.  There 
is,  Mr.  President,  a  minimum,  almost  an 
absence,  of  partisanship.  Our  considera- 
tion of  the  nominee  will  be  objective. 

I  reemphasize  the  administrative  abil- 
ity of  Mar\'in  Watson,  an  astute  ability 
which  has  been  tested  and  found  not 
wanting  as  he  worked  as  special  assistant 
to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Watson  is  a  diUgent  worker 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
particularlv  at  the  White  House  level. 
He  has  cooperated  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  many  problems  that  concern 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  in  our  efforts  for  constructive 
partnership. 

His  background  of  service  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  his  experience  in  in- 
dusti-y  and  business,  and  the  superb 
qualifications  of  the  man  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  members  of  our  committee 
and  later  by  the  Senate.  I  not  only  be- 
lieve that  his  nomination  will  be  re- 
ported favorably  by  our  committee  to 
the  Senate,  but  also  that  the  action  of 
the  Senate  itself  will  be  without  a  dis- 
sent. In  this  nomination  we  wiU  have  the 
privilege  to  support  a  public  servant 
worthy  of  the  confidence  expressed  in 
him  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ' 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  these  words,  remembering  a  friend 
who  did  his  task  well.  Now,  I  earnestly 
commend  the  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  successor  to  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  for  his  very 
eloquent  praise  of  our  retiring  Post- 
master General  and  for  the  splendid 
description  he  has  given  of  his  very  com- 
petent and  able  successor. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  these  com- 
ments, so  that  the  coimtry  may  know  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  served  with 
Mr.  Watson  regarding  his  competency. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  Benefits  and 
Life  Insurance  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  yielding 
to  me  so  that  I  may  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  next  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  and  commend  the  President  on 
his  nomination  of  Marvm  Watson  for  the 
post  of  Postmaster  General. 

Rarely  has  a  man  been  so  uniquely 
qualified  by  experience,  temperament, 
and  talent  to  serve  in  the  Presidents 
Cabinet  as  Marvin  Watson. 

For  4  years  he  has  been  the  President's 
most  trusted  coimselor.  He  has  stood  at 
the  Presidents  right  arm  during  the  ma- 
jor decisions  of  the  Johnson  years.  He 
is  the  man  official  Washington  caUs  to 
get  things  done— speedily  and  efficiently. 
He  has  won  the  admiration  of  his 
President  for  Ills  loyal  sen'ice.  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  win  the  admiration 
of  his  Nation  as  Postmaster  General. 
As   a   member  of   the   Committee   on 
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Post  Office  and  Civil  3ervice.  I  certainly 
will  support  this  nomination  In  our  com- 
inittees  deliberations 

A.S  I  conKratuJate  the  President  on  this 
appointment  and  praLse  the  new  Post- 
master Cfeneral.  I  also  wi.^h  to  commend 
Postma.ster  General  Lawrence  O  Brlen  on 
the  splendid  job  he  ha.s  done  in  this  most 
difficult  post  ihrouKh  the  jiast  years  He 
has  seized  his  Nation  very  'a<11  and  ha.s 
done  an  efficient  and  capable  job  We  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  SeiMce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  know  how  well  he 
has  i)erfonned  under  tryi;!<;  circum- 
stances and  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been 
ftn-  us  to  work  with  him  In  iinpn:)ving  the 
mall  service  in  our  countty 

Mr  MONHONKV  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleayue 

In  closUii;.  Mr  President  we  in  Con- 
gress will  nu.ss  the  faithiul  services  of 
Mr  Watvson  m  the  very  i::i(>ortant  posi- 
tion he  ix-cvipted  so  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  dL•^tln«ulshed  .-.enlor  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  so  well  described 

I  .un  hopeful  and  I  feel  certain  that 
the  two  s;)eciahsts  who  have  been 
named  by  tlie  President  will  be  able  to 
take  over  the  duties  in  all  matters  of 
service  to  the  President,  as  has  Mr 
Watson. 

[  also  share  confidence  in  Jim  Jones, 
an  assistant  to  Mr  Watson,  a  yount:  man 
who  received  his  practical  education  in 
government  as  an  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  who  was 
endorsecLby  the  President  to  serve  in  the 
White  J?ouse  He  has  been  justly  re- 
warded for  h;s  competence  by  tieinu  ap- 
;)ointed  a  special  assistant  I  also  pay 
tribute  to  Mr  Lariy  IVmple  who  will 
share  in  these  i^reat  lespunsibihtics  and 
in  keeplnt;  m  harmony  and  coordination 
the  various  branches  and  thf  lelation- 
ships  between  •.he  legislative  branch  of 
1,'overnment  and  the  executive  branch  of 
^'overnment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  .\!r.  President,  first, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  regret  deeply  the 
resignation  of  Lawrence  O'Brien,  who 
has  served  faithfully,  loyally,  and  well 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  He 
has  done  a  ^ood  job  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  by  making  it  more  effective 
and  efficient,  and  he  has  brought  about 
savings  even  while  costs  have  been 
mounting  there.  He  will  be  missed,  not 
only  because  he  was  a  «ood  Postmaster 
General  but  also  because  he  is  a  i-'rod 
politician,  m  the  best  meaning  of  that 
word. 

His  passlna  will  be  mad*^  up  by  the 
appointment  of  a  man  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  unsuim  heroes  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  refer  to  Marvin 
Watson,  of  Texas,  who  has  -served  as  the 
Presidents  rii^ht-hand  man  for  some 
vears  now.  who  is  an  unassumina.  quiet 
decent,  honest  man,  who  is  averse  to 
publicity,  who  does  not  seek  the  lune- 
light,  but  who  patiently  and  carefully 
works,  and  works  wel  and  dillsently  He 
is  a  man  of  ureat  loyalty  and  a  man  of 
tremendous  admiiustrative  talents  One 
Would  never  knew  that  unless  one  knew 
Marvin  Watsun  who  has  mven  his  whole 
afc  and  devotion  to  the  man  who  oc- 
cupies the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  He  is  nov,  about  to  become  Post- 
master General  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  hLs  nomination 


will  be  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  that  he  will  be  approved  unan- 
imously by  the  Senate,  without  any 
trouble  at  all 

It  IS  my  luiderstandlng  that  some  time 
next  week  hearings  will  ttet  under  way 
on  the  nomination  of  Marvin  Watson 
As  soon  as  that  nomination  Is  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  bring  It  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
for  disposition,  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be 
approved 

At;aln.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  deeply 
sorry  that  Larry  O'Brien  has  resigned  I 
can  understand  the  reasons  and  the  cir- 
cumstances I  am  very  haiipy.  though, 
that  a  thoroughly  competent,  honest,  and 
decent  man.  in  the  person  of  Marvin 
Watson,  has  been  designated  by  the 
President  as  his  successor 

With  both  of  these  men  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  been  and  will  be  In  good 
hands 


.AMENDMENT  OK  lAKIKK  SCHED- 
ULES REGARDING  CIJ\SSIFICA- 
riON  OF  CHINESE  GOOSEBERRIES 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  489  HR.  2155 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

TliL-  Lf.c.islmive  Clerk  A  bill  'HR 
2135  to  amend  the  t,iriff  schedules  of 
the  Ltnlttxl  States  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  Chinese  t;ooseberries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments,  on  page  1. 
line  8.  after  Sec  2"  to  Insert  "  'a''  :  on 
page  2.  after  line  2.  to  insert : 

(bill)  Ttie  rale  of  duty  In  ral«  column 
numbered  1  of  tJie  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
tJnued  States  for  Ivem  149  48  i -is  added  l>y 
the  first  section  of  this  Act)  sliall  be  Ireuted 
<ia  not  having  the  status  of  a  statutory  pro- 
vision enacted  by  the  Congress,  but  as  hav- 
ing been  proclaimed  by  the  President  as 
l>elng  required  or  appropriate  to  c^rry  out 
foreign  trade  agreements  to  which  the  United 
■■states  is  a  party 

i2i  For  purposes  of  section  351  ibi  of  the 
Trade  E^xpansion  Act  of  1962.  the  rate  of 
duty  in  rate  column  numbered  2  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  for  Item 
140  48  I -IS  added  by  the  first  section  of  this 
.\cti  shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1.  1934 

After  line  15.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  3  Section  S5l  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended  i  19  U  S  C.  1551 ».  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .=ientence  'A  private  carrier, 
upon  application,  may.  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  be  designated  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  as  a  carrier  of  bonded  mer- 
chandise, subject  to  such  regulations  and.  in 
the  case  uf  each  applicant,  to  such  special 
terms  ^nd  conditions  .is  the  Secretary  may 
prescrlt)e  to  safeguard  the  revenues  of  the 
Ututed  States  with  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion •!  bondetl  .tierch  iniU^e  by  «.ucli  appli- 
cant 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment 
If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  uas  read  the  third  time  and 
passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
An  act  to  atnend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
classification    of    Chinese    gooseberries, 
and  for  other  purposes" 


LIMITATIONS    ON    OCEAN    CRUISES 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   1063.  HR   12639 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate 

The  Lecisl.'KTive  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR. 
12639'  '.o  remove  certain  limitations  on 
ocean  cruises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  7,  after  the  word  'section"  strike 
out  the  colon  and  Insert  Provided,  how- 
ever. Tliat  no  operator  may  cruise  for 
more  than  five  months  of  each  year  on 
any  essential  trade  route  assigned  to 
another  United  States-flag  steamship 
company";  and  on  pace  2.  after  line  16. 
strike  out; 

Sec  3  Section  613  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  as  amended  Is  repealed  effective 
on  the  last  day  of  the  three-year  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bl5c 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engro-ss- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time 

The  bill  was  read  tlie  third  time,  and 
passed 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
; CHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
Lmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1049.  H  R  1.5398  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
wiU  become  the  pending  business. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  i  H.R.  15398)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  beinfj  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aftriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  4ial  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  use  I773iatl  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■S£X-.4  lai  There  is  hereby  iUithori?ed  to 
be  approiirliited  for  each  ot  the  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970,  $6,500000  to  c.irry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  a.ssist  the  States  thrcnigh  grants-in- 
aid  and  other  means  to  initiate,  maintain,  or 
expand  nonprotit  breaklasi  ])roprams  in 
.schools.  Appropriations  and  amounts  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered,  lor  the  purposes  of  bucieet  pres- 
entations, to  relate  to  the  functions  ot  tlie 
Ciovernment  concerned  with  health,  educa- 
tion, or  welfare  rather  than  to  functions  con- 
cerned with  agriculture." 

Unani.'mous-Consent  A(;reement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, which  I  have  cl°ared  with  the  ap- 
propriate Senators,  and  I  p.sk  that  it  be 
stated  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

VNANIMOUS-CONSENT  .\t;Ri;lf;MENT 

Ordered.  That  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  busine.'^s  on  Wednesday 
next  (.April  17.  1 968 1— which  period  of  morn- 
ing business  shall  not  exceed  15  minutes — 
the  Senate  shall  proceetl  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No  1049.  HR  15398.  and  that 
at  1  pm  on  said  day  the  Senate  sliall  vote 
on  the  committee  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  House  language  and  to  insert  a  sub- 
stitute therefor;  and  that  immediately  after 
the  disposition  of  the  committee  amendment 
the  third  reading  be  had  on  the  bill  to  be 
immediately  followed  by  a  vote  on  the  final 
passage;  that  tlie  fnie  pricr  to  1  p  m.  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  |Mr,  Ellender|  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Micliipan  |  Mr.  Hart  | 
or  whoever  they  .«hall  tiesiKnaie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  .Tnd  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat, there  will  be  no  further  business 
tonight  except  speeches.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
is  trying  to  work  out  something. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  matter  can  go  over 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
will  keep  in  mind  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  at  1  o'clock  on  Wednesday.  April  17, 
1968.  It  is  anticipated  that  when  the 
school  lunch  bill  is  disposed  of.  the  Sen- 
ate will  then  immediately  turn  to  the 
consideration   of   the   authorization  bill 


for  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
will  be  a  very  sizable  item. 

I  express  the  hope  that  Senators  w  ould 
keep  in  mind  the  above  program,  and 
that  we  would  all  be  back  on  Wednes- 
day next,  prepared  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness at  once. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  JAVITS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  onclu- 
sion  of  morning  business  tomorrow  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr,  JavitsI  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  tonight.  The  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  will  be  cnn.'=id- 
cred  tomorrow.  The  leadership  is  hope- 
ful it  may  be  possible  to  get  the  Coast 
Guard  authorization  bill  reixirted  and 
placed  before  the  Senate,  but  I  can  offer 
no  assurances  to  that  effect. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  the  Senate  tomorrow  for  a 
part  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  BY  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  LMr.  Willi.\ms],  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  filing 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  be  extended  from  April  17.  1968,  to 
April  29,  1968, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIVIDUAL      RESPONSIBILITY      IS 
BASIC  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  the  evening  of  April  6,  1968, 
I  addressed  the  Robert  White  and  Equal- 
ity Blue  Lodges  of  the  Ancient.  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  am  honored  that  you  asked  me  to  speak 
on  tills  significant  occasion.  The  project  that 
vou  have  undertaken,  which  will  provide 
a  rntre  adequate  and  a  more  commodious 
home  for  your  Masonic  activities  in  .Marims- 
burg.  is  Impressive  and  commendable,  and 
I  congratulate  you,  the  members  of  tlie 
Robert  White  and  Equality  Blue  Lodges,  for 
It  and  for  all  the  good  work  you  are  doing. 
The  new  temple  you  are  preparing  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  the  important  place  that 
Masonry  occupies  in  this  community. 


The  roots  of  Freemasonry  reach  far  back 
into  history  "Vet,  the  tenets  on  which  11  was 
founded  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  at 
t  lie  bepintiini; 

I  believe  that  the  precepts  of  the  Masonic 
order,  the  Inch  ethical  stoidards  to  which 
yon  as  individuals  sub.scrlbe  and  to  which  you 
.ispire  can  constitute  a  vigorous  influence  for 
good  in  anv  community 

I-^rcemasonry  has  [jlaved  an  ini[«jrt,'nt  ru:c 
m  the  developniciu  of  our  couniry  liom  its 
ur.t  form  itive  \ears.  and  I  believe  and  I  hops 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  .so  Many  of  the 
I-'..ui!C'.ili^  Fatheir.  of  tills  Nation  were  Ma- 
.^"iis-and  Indeed.  Cieort'O  V\'ashinal.on.  the 
K.ilhi-r  ot  oor  Cor.ntry  is  s.ud  to  h:ive  pre.-^ideJ 
•IS  Master  over  tiie  lirst  Masonic  LiMlge  that 
11. cl  v.est  of  the  Blue  Kitl^e.  while  this  .rci 
was  silU  Virginia,  the  meetinys  oi  which.  I 
:ii7i  t.<-i)d.  were  held  in  a  cave  near  Ch.sr.e.-. 
I  own.  M.asonry,  thus,  has  been  a  force  m  the 
E;i;.te:n  F.mhandle  of  West  Virginia  .•-ince  the 
e.'.rllest  days  of  the  Hepublic. 

The  term  "Freeniasonrv  "  ciripinallv  inciint  a 
cr.illsman.  an  artisan  who  worked  with  mallet 
and  chi.sel  m  sume  to  c.irvc  out  oojects  ol 
beauty  and  worth,  and  I  Ijelieve  it  is  not 
.mU.ss  to  tliiii::;  >>:  good  citizenship  in  that 
licrht  today — individuals  who  are  civic  cralt.s- 
iiicn.  helping  to  build  a  belli  r  society,  a  bet- 
ter country,  and  a  bc'ti-r  world. 

It  it  .significant.  1  believe  that  Freemasonry 
1.^.  and  always  has  been.  pro.>;rribed  in  t')tali- 
t  irl.iii  countries.  Aulhorit.irian  governnient.s. 
regimes  in  wliich  tlie  state  is  all-powerlul. 
will  not— in  fact  they  can  not— tolerate  its 
jiresence. 

It  is  eqn:illy  sipnlticant.  I  believe,  tiiat.  in 
countries  in  which  free  men.  Iree  institutions 
and  governmenus  responsive  to  the  pc<iplc 
have  existed.  Freemasonry  has  olten  iilayed 
.ui  iinportnnt  role  Heads  (>f  government  and 
inHiii'-ntia'.  members  of  c.ibinets  and  legis- 
!:i'i\e  Ij  idie.c  have  ollen  licen  M.isons, 

Frreniasonry  lias  had  a  powerful  influence 
i!i  liir  development  of  free  scicieties.  It  has 
iieliied  mold  the  characur  ol  Indniduals  and 
helped  give  strength  to  national  Inslilullons. 
I'lr  III  Frcem^usonry,  men  of  all  walks  o[  life, 
blue  collar,  white  collar,  intellectual  and 
.irlisan,  meet  together,  bound  to  e,ich  other 
m  brotherhood  by  a  stronn  ethical  and^icral 
code  whicli  guides  their  lives 

It  Is  only  natura:  that  .such  men  sliould 
believe  strongly  In  individual  responsibility — 
w  hich  Is  the  topic  that  I  want  to  discu.is  with 
you  tills  evening. 

Today  we  hear  a  very  great  deal  abo  it  tlie 
n-  ponsibilitieE  of  sfjciety  and  t!ie  rerponsi- 
b'lities  of  government.  We  have  crown  to  be  a 
rich  and  a  powerful  cnintry — and  our  so- 
ciety and  our  government  do  have  awe.some 
rcsponsibihties  at  home  and  abroad.  Perhaps 
in  this  day  of  ever-increasing  bigness,  of  an 
ever  more  complicated  society,  and  an  ever 
more  fnistraling  world,  it  Is  only  natural  that 
individuals  should  more  unA  more  look  to 
•;ove:nment  for  tlie  solutions  to  their  I'rob- 
;"ni;;. 

Po.-erty  has  become  the  concern  of  govern- 
ment. I'tid  we  hear  demands  from  the  tiltra- 
hberals  and  tiie  theorists  ot  tiie  new  1'  it  th.i: 
(.'ijvernmcnt  go  all-out  to  end  it.  We  hear  all 
sorts  of  definitions  for  povertv.  mostly  ba.sed 
on  some  nrbiirary  level  ol"  monct:iry  income, 
which  may  or  may  not  t.ike  Into  considera- 
tion other  f.ictors  that  couid  both  r.use  and 
iower  a  persons  relative  economic  status. 

Housing  has  become  the  concern  of  gov- 
ernment, and  we  hear  more  and  more  de- 
rnrinds  for  housing  protects  of  manv  and 
varied  kinds,  lor  model  cities  programs,  for 
urban  renewal  programs,  for  a  wide  v.iriety 
of  progams  to  improve  or  do  away  wltli  the 
■■(^ii't'rs"  that  we  now  hear  so  much  about. 
.Social  discrimination  iias  become  a  con- 
cern of  government,  alc^ne  with  ]  ib  discrim- 
ination.  forced  integration,  and  a  multitude 
of   other   socialy-oriented    ifsues. 

Society  or  government  is  blamed  for  our 
f.iilures.  and  our  short-comings.  A  social 
structure  that  is  called  Indifferent  and  c.il- 
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;ou»  by  .*omp  U  bl.impd  for  unpmplnvmfnt 
and  \  Ijtck  uf  work  ■pportunltli-s.  al  a  time 
when  It  13  .ilmoet  Impossible  to  hire  jteople 
r  T  many  of  the  Jobs  tbit  neeU  doinR 

Soi-lety  IS  blamed  for  poor  education,  for 
Juvenile  delinquency,  for  the  rising  trend  of 
iIleKltlmacy,  :n  short  for  mpst  of  the  ills 
that  t)eset  us 

.\  presldenti.il  Ctimmlsstoii  li  .jtiidv  riota 
blunies  riots  on  the  structure  of  society,  on 
•  white  mci-sm."  if  you  pleiiae  on  n  lack  of 
opportunity,  on  deprivation,  on  (t'letto  life, 
on  the  long,  hot  summers — on  any  iind  every- 
thing,  m  fact    except  on   those   wh<i  riot 

Bleedlng-henrtri  blame  irlme  in  the  s.»me 
things — on  cverythlni?.  In  fixct  except  the 
criminal,  and  they  excuse  his  behavior  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  .in  unhappy  htldh<XKl 
or  that  he  w:vs  m  .some   way  ilisadv/intaged 

f.rowmg  welfare  dependencv  is  blumed 
on  society,  the  draft  card  burners  and  the  pot 
smokers  multiply  an^  ihelr  rictli-ns  are 
blamed  on  society;  and  more  and  more  dem- 
onstrators march  and  sit-in  and  He- in  and 
their  disorders  are  blamed  ut\  bOclety 

flverythlni;  is  blamed  "ii  .something  el.se 
V/c  hear  on  every  hand  that  society  ha« 
lailfd  to  do  Uiia  and  do  that,  that  govern- 
ment ha«  ducJtBd  this  issue  and  dixlged  that 
reKix>nsibilltv  and  those  of  the  far  \fH  and 
the  demagi>gue.s  take  up  the  cry  Uiat  unless 
the  leRislatMii  'hey  demand  is  cii.icled  and 
billions  more  .'vre  .ippr<'i>ruiied.  dire  events 
are  .^oing  to  >H-cur  and  '.he  country  is  going 
up  in  .lames  '.his  summer 

The  government  l-t  blamed  for  .-xll  of  man- 
kind s  :'.Is  by  a  weird  a.s8ortment  of  pseudo- 
liitellecu.^ls  :-.ew  left  liberals.  pulpltle«w  p;vs- 
tors  wild-eved  .hippies  drunken  poets  oom- 
mie-sympathlzers.  and  'rackpots  In  general, 
who  jKilnt  'he  ringer  >f  scorn  at  .society  as 
a  whole  and  the  establishment'  in  partic- 
ular as  they  preach  their  new  gospel  of  indi- 
vidual  irresponsibility 

.Somewhere  along  the  line,  many  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  gotten  on  the 
w^rong  track  .Somehow  they  have  gotten  ter- 
ribly miied  up  in  their  sense  of  values  .ind  m 
their  philosophy  of  life 

The  Liovernineu.  of  the  UniteU  .Mates  does 
n.it  owe  anyone  a  living;  it  does  not  bear 
the  responsibility  ('Jt  individual  success  or 
failure,  there  Is  ncfthin^  anywhere  that  says 
the  government  s.iould  have  to  take  care 
of  the  citizen,  any  citizen,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  >^rave 

Somewhere  somehow,  too  many  people  m 
this  country  nave  lost  ."^ight  of  the  unalter- 
able lacl  that  'he  one  thing,  in  -iddiuon  to 
a  re.Lsonable  amount  of  intelligence  and  .••xxi 
health,  that  is  essential  and  necessary  to 
success  and  .satijil.iction  in  this  life  — whether 
I  ^>erson  l>e  born  black  or  white  rich  or  poor. 
whether  he  be  born  m  the  suburbs  «.r  In  the 
ghetto  13  induidual  responsibility  and  in- 
centive Without  individual  responsibility 
It  IS  unpofislble  to  reach  any  goal,  .ichleve  any 
success  or  to  re.ilue  tile  :iill  potential  of  any 
life. 

.Advocaung  individual  respoiislblUry  may 
not  be  the  popular  thing  to  do  m  the  esti- 
mation of  so.me  who  .ire  in  politics  It  may 
seem  to  them  more  p<jliiic  illy  .idvaniageous 
>j  talk  about  the  .i^overnment  s  responsibil- 
ity   I  am  not  one  of  those  persons 

.America  is  .it  .i  -rosaro-ids  on  this  matter  c  f 
rcsponsibiKty  We  are  in  danger  of  losing 
sometlving  very  bttsic  m  our  national  life  un- 
less 'he  spirit  )f  individual  responsibility 
IS  revived  We  simply  cannot  afTord  to  go 
much  tarther  in  the  direction  of  placing 
responsibility  !or  everything  on  government 

individual  initiative  ind  individual  e.tort 
,ind  individual  responsibility  made  .\merlca 
ijreal.  ind  can  keep  America  great  Individ.ial 
irresponsibility  iim  wreck  us 

Think  back  in  oar  historjr  Did  the  poor 
Jewis.h  .ind  Irish  boys  who  rose  to  f.uiie  from 
me  tenemcDta  of  Boston  and  New  York  dem- 
onstrate and  not  because  they   lived   in   the 


ghettoB''  Did  .Abraham  I  liu-oln  throw  up  lils 
liands  becau.se  he  w  is  raised  in  sub-standard 
housing  and  went  to  sub-standard  schcxils'' 

Where  would  we  have  been  as  a  Nation  If 
only  a  few  years  ngo  the  phlkmophy  that  so 
many  have  now  embraced  had  then  pre- 
vailed' The  great  men  of  every  generation  m 
America  h.ivc  been  men  who  l.ioked  to  them- 
selves .ind  not  to  the  'government,  for  the 
bolutlons  to  their  problems 

Men  live  in  a  social  structure  whether  It 
l>e  In  a  household,  a  primitive  'ribe,  a  cl.m 
i-r  .1  suite-  so  that  collectively  they  lan  do 
for  '  lemselves  what  they  cannot  do  indlvld- 
ualK  But  always,  individual  elTort  and  re- 
sponsibility must  exist  It  either  the  house- 
hold or  the  tribe  or  the  state  li.  to  survive 
find  be  tiMtiR  None  of  these  entitles  was 
cretiied  nor  should  It  exist,  to  repl.'^ce  the  re- 
sptmsi  bill  ties  of  the  individual 

We  talk  of  pnigress"  very  loosely  these 
davs  .IS  we  itnislder  many  of  the  activities  of 
government  Hut  more  th.iii  a  hundred  ye.irs 
ago.  .ibout  the  time  when  what  so  many 
people  think  of  as  'modern  progress"  started, 
the  well-known  19th  Century  hYem  h  viriler 
Pierre  t'h arles  Baudel.iire  said 

■  There  can  be  no  jiro^ress  except  in  the 
Individual  and  by  the  individual  himself" 
We  ought  Ui  u\Ke  that  ^.tntemeiu  to  heart 
in  this  age.  lor  It  is  suU  a  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  prii^ress  except  in  the  individual 
or  by  the  individual  hlm.s*If 

Look  bock  again  through  hlstorv  and  you 
will  readily  see  that  almost  every  significant 
accomplishment  or  achievement,  whether  In 
the  .irt.s.  in  the  sciences  i.ir  yes  in  rovern- 
ment  itself,  was  the  work  . ^f  nne  individual 
How  nvany  committees  ever  painted  .i  pic- 
ture, or  wrote  .i  ^ymphonv,  or  pr'xluced  an 
inveiitw">n?  How  many  governments  ever 
achieved  .inylhing  without  a  dedicated  Indl- 
vldu.il  or  individuals  to  lead  the  way'' 

Certainly  I  do  not  .'av,  or  mean  to  suggest, 
that  government  does  not  have  a  respon.si- 
blUty  111  the  social  and  economic  .ireaa  u> 
which  I  h.ive  referred  It  d'ses  have  great 
respjn.sihiuty 

But  that  respoiaslbility  lies  in  providing 
the  freedom,  the  opportunity,  and  the 
atmotjphere  in  which  citiscns  can  exercise 
their  (wn  initlauve  ;>nd  their  own  efforts. 
Thai  .^s  the  basic  concept  of  the  function  of 
s^overnment  in  .America  .And  the  lirst  thing 
thxt  .rovernmcnt  must  do.  to  insure  to  every 
citizen  his  nsrhtful  opportunity,  is  to  provide 
for  domestic  sUiblilty  through  law  and  order 
It  IS  not  a  function  oi  government  Ui  con- 
fer suitus  upon  any  ciuzen  or  minority 
.All  that  .xny  ijoveriunent  c.in  or  sliould  do 
la  to  provide  the  opportuiuiy  for  the  acquir- 
ing of  .stiitus  Ooverrmient  can  no  more  Kive 
suilure  <>r  station  in  life  to  an  individual 
or  to  .1  minority  than  it  can  give  an  indi- 
vldu.U  instiint  education  or  legislatively 
bestow  any  other  kind  oi  success  m  life 
upon  lum  , 

Any  philosophy  of  government  that  does 
not  liiy  the  primary  stress  upon  individual 
respon-sibllity,  runs  counter  to  human  nature. 
and  It  IS.  in  my  opinion,  doomed  to  failure 
Human  nature  Iwlng  what  it  is.  m.iny  i)eople 
will  simply  let  the  government  do  it  lor 
them,  exerci.>lng  no  initiative  nl  their  own. 
This  IS  the  :  lUil  flaw  m  the  communist  sys- 
tem, and  It  can  be  the  tatal  flaw  in  paternal- 
istic government  m  .America  as  well 

What  I  .un  .saying  here  may  t>e  thought 
by  some  to  be  old-fashioned,  and  perhaps  it 
is  But  1  think  It  might  be  good  for  us  to 
be  a  Utile  old-fasmoned,  to  hark  back  to 
the  old  virtues  and  the  time-tested  prin- 
ciples of  rugged  individualism  that  made 
this  Nauon  great 

I  think  that  every  school  iiid  college  In 
.America,  every  chiirch.  every  fraternal  orga- 
nization, every  .igency  that  believes  m  .Amer- 
ica should  begin  a  great  cruaade  to  preach 
once  .ig-.i.n  to  every  person  la  tois  l.iud.  .md 
espeiially  to  our  young  men  and  women,  the 
great    d'Jctnne     d    ind..  idual    ref.p>'iis.uiiiiy 


TTIK    I'YPIC.'AL  RIOT  SUSPECT:    HE'S 
.■VMAZINGLY  RESPECTABLE' 

.Mr  BYRD  of  VVe.st  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident on  April  8.  1968,  there  wa.s  pub- 
lished in  the  VVa-shington  Post  an  article 
entitled  '  The  ryplcal  Riot  Su.six-cf  He  .s 
■.^rna/iiikilv  He.specUible  uhich  ua.s 
written  bv  Jmi  Hoagland  and  Stephen  S 
liosenfeld 

I  iusk  unariimou.s  rcn.sont  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  lit  ord. 

Tliere  being  no  ub.tecllon,   the  article 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 
The  Typicai.  Riot  Sispki-t     He's  '  .Aivi*/.iNc.r  y 

Hr.SPrCTABLE  ' 

I  B\  Jim  Hoagland  and  .Stephen  s   rtosenfeldi 

Tlie  lirst  not  suspects  in  court  here  yield 
a  [)ortr.ilt  of  a  typical  suspect  atxiut  129.  who 
■ittfuded  It  grades  of  .school,  h.is  a  Job  p. ty- 
ing -$85  to  t95  a  week.  ,ind  li.is  not  been  in 
trouble  with  the  l.iw  before 

This  is  an  amazingly  respect.ible  crowd 
compared  with  the  people  we  usually  net 
iiere  '  .says  .i  weary  interviewer  from  the 
DC  Ball  Agency  "They  have  firm  home  ad- 
dresses.  f.imUles.  and   lew  crimin.il  records" 

In  Washington,  the  Krst  simpling  shows. 
more  th.m  h.ilf  the  adult  not  .-.uspccti  were 
married.  .A  l.irge  number  work  for  the  Ked- 
eril  (.'lovernment  .ind  in.Lny  have  si>me  col- 
lege education 

I'hls  data  came  from  a  reporter  s  rxanuii- 
mg  records  for  the  first  119  riot  suspects  in- 
terviewed bv  the  Hall  .Agency  on  ftlday  and 
.-jal.irday.  i  Up  to  l.tst  night,  .ibout  1000  peo- 
ple h.i<l  been  ch.irged  with  not-connecte<i 
lelonles  I  More  than  100  of  the  119  were 
rharged  with  burglary  the  formal  count  '"r 
looting  The  rest  f.ice  charges  like  possess- 
ing stolen  property  and  assaulting  policemen 

The  typliMl  suspect  here  difTered  somewhat 
from  the  typlcU  rioter  described  by  the  Na- 
tional .Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders in  Its  stiidv  of  22  disturbances  throuitli- 
out  the  country  I.ust  summer 

Part  of  the  reason  :  ir  this  Is.  of  course. 
that  Juveniles  are  not  t.iken  into  account  in 
this  sample  Suspects  under  18  will  be  proc- 
essed liter  111  Juvenile  Court  there  are  no 
statistic.-,  on  them  vet 

f'urther,  the  Riot  Comnii.s«ion  drew  it«  pro- 
file not  only  from  .vrrested  persons  but  on 
others  who  were  not  arre«ted  but  who  ad- 
mitted  t.tklng  part  in  noting 

strsPEi  T    yi.:ifrr.    toNFistD 

Among  the  hundre<is  of  men  i  and  a  lii.id- 
ful  ol  women  I  who  arrived  at  the  i-ellblixk.- 
In  the  court  of  (General  Settsions  w-as  a  man 
named  Dur.uid.  about  40.  who  wae  short, 
quiet  .ind  apparently  contused  .An  lUieisuint 
cook,  he  hiui  made  all  his  rent  payment  for 
the  List  two  vears.  .ind  is  .i  deacon  at  liis 
chujch. 

.ALSO  in  the  noisy,  sweaty  basement  cell, 
kept  full  with  new  prisoners  through  the 
day  ;us  na  earlier  (xcupmto  ascended  Ui  the 
five  working  courtrcxjms  above.  w.\s  James 
Prlngle  .A  Northe.ist  resident,  38,  with  live 
children,  he  haa  lived  m  Wivihington  since 
1951  .vud  has  worked  .ts  a  GS-3  mech.iuic 
since   1960 

I  he-s*  two  men  do  not  resemble  the  Hiot 
Commib«ion  s  profile  ol  the  noter  aa  a  young 
single  Negro  male.  15  to  '24,  who  is  a  lifelong 
resident  of  his  city  and  who  dropped  out  of 
high  school  after  one  or   two  years 

Although  the  Bail  Agency  tiguree  Illumi- 
nate the  type  of  person  local  police  arrest<'d 
their  role  in  the  rioting  cannot  ypt  be  Judged 
because  they  have  not  yet  been  tried.  So  far 
suspects  have  appeared  in  court  only  to  re- 
(juetjt  l>ond  and  receive  dates  for  later  court 
hearings  on   the  charges  against  them. 

rhe  Bail  Agency  picture  is  a  surprising  one 
Five  Howard  University  students.  Including 
thre«-  senior  wx>nien  and  a  fresliman  on  schol- 


artihip,  are  among  the  119.  So  are  a  Virginia 
Semiiiajy  freshman,  three  high  school  stu- 
dents charged  with  burglary,  a  42-year-old 
real  estate  agent,  a  United  Planning  Orga- 
niz.ition  counselor,  an  apartment  house  man- 
..^er  and  an  assistant  librarian. 

These  arrestees  all  are  Negroes  Indeed,  all 
but  one  of  the  Ball  Agency's  119  suspects  are 
Negroes  lA  white  man  Irom  Adelphl,  Md., 
\i.as  arr(«t«l  on  a  ch.irge  of  a.ssault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon  »  The  Riot  Commission  re- 
poruxi  that  H5  i>er  cent  of  all  persons  ar- 
ri.istefl  LL.st  summer  were  Negro 

The  Commls^lon  noted  that  In  the  Detroit 
and  Newark  nots,  74  per  cent  of  those  ur- 
ri-ste<l  were  brouglit  up  in  those  cities.  But 
more  tiian  half  ol  those  arrested  in  Washing- 
ton, according  to  this  s.imple,  were  born  else- 
where  principally  the  Carollnas. 

FEW    DROPOUTS    ARRESTED 

There  were  many  dropiuts  .irrested  in 
Washington— but  ihey  were  not  young. 
Most  were  over  30.  Of  tlie  26  persons  under 
21,  only  SIX  had  not  linished  high  school.  A 
total  ('f  4!)  persons  had  not  gone  beyond 
the  lOlh  grade;  15  others  dropped  out  after 
the  ilth. 

But  27  were  high  school  graduates,  and 
nine  persons  had  attended  college.  There  were 
two  college  graduates. 

Although  the  119  suspects  had  a  higher 
educational  level  than  tiie  Commission's 
typical  rioter  i  again,  it  must  be  noted  that 
no  Juveniles  are  in  this  sample »,  they  did 
hold  generally  low-status  Jobs.  This  parallels 
the  Commission's  hndmgs. 

Only  13  of  the  119  were  unemployed.  This 
Is  about  10  per  cent,  or  roughly  half  the  un- 
employment figure  the  Commission  reported 
for  Detroit  and  about  a  third  of  that  for 
Newark 

Construction  workers  were  most  apt  to  be 
arrested  In  Washington.  There  were  14  of 
them  In  the  119.  There  were  10  Janitors  An- 
other 18  held  other  manual-labor  Jobs.  In- 
cluding c.irpenter,  dishwasher,  mover,  cook 
and  mechanic. 

Salaries  ranged  from  $47  a  week  for  a  hotel 
Janlior  to  $150  a  week  lor  a  fence  Installer, 
Income  averaged  $85  to  $90  a  week. 

Eleven  persons  interviewed  by  the  Ball 
Agency  work  for  the  Federal  Government, 
mostly  in  clerical  positions.  Five  of  the  11 
work  for  the  Post  OfHce. 

Of  the  group.  44  were  between  18  and  24 
years  old  There  were  44  persons  between  25 
and  34.  Seventeen  suspects  were  over  40. 

Five  of  those  were  older  than  50,  includ- 
ing a  62-year-old  widower  who  Is  a  Janitor. 
He  lues  in  the  2700  block  of  14th  Street  nw., 
and  was  arrested  for  burglary. 

Like  three  out  of  four  of  the  arrested  in 
the  sample,  he  lives  in  and  was  apprehended 
in  an  area  In  which  heavy  looting  and  burn- 
ing took  place. 

Of  the  20  who  lived  outside  riot  areas  and 
who  were  arrested  at  the  scene  of  looting,  13 
had  criminal  records.  Only  seven  other  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  lived  In  riot  areas,  had 
records  for  other  than  traffic  or  petty  mis- 
demeanors, the  Bail  Agency's  records  showed. 
In  Detroit,  61  4  per  cent  of  those  arrested 
were  men.  There  were  only  15  women  in  the 
DC.  Ball  Agency's  sampling,  or  about  12 
per  cent.  All  were  under  28,  and  many  were 
21.  Five  were  housewives.  About  30  per  cent 
of  all  119  suspects  had  four  or  more  children. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 


of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without     adjourned    untU    tomorrow,    Thursday, 
April  11,  1968,  al  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HON.  LARRY  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  was  in 
the  chair  when  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Larry  O'Brien  had  resigned 
a.<:  Postmaster  General  and  that  Marvin 
Watson  had  been  nominated  to  replace 
him. 

While  the  hour  is  late.  I  want  merely 
to  add  my  expression  of  appreciation  to 
Larry  O'Brien  for  his  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  the  administration  of  a  dif- 
ficult department  of  Government, 

I  concur  in  everything  my  majority 
leader  has  said  with  respect  to  the  devo- 
tion that  has  characterized  his  service 
to  two  Presidents. 

I  also  join  my  majority  leader  in  his 
expression  of  confidence  in  Marvin  Wat- 
son, whose  loyalty  to  the  President  has 
never  been  questioned  and  whose  back- 
rround  indicates  very  clearly  that  lie  is 
a  man  of  great  capacity.  I  wish  him  all 
Kood  things  in  his  new  assignment. 


NAVY  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  gave  the  Navy  nuclear  subma- 
rine program  some  badly  needed  support. 
In  the  markup  for  authorization  of  the 
fiscal  year  1969  appropriations,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  added  $33.9 
miUion  for  the  nuclear  attack  submarine 
construction  program. 

This  act  was  made  in  recognition  of 
previous  requests  by  Vice  Admiral  Rick- 
over.  The  committee  provided  funds  for 
long  lead  time  procurement  of  the  new 
type,  improved  nuclear  submarines  ad- 
vocated by  the  admiral.  They  added  $13.5 
million  for  procurement  and  $4  million 
for  research  and  development,  thus  en- 
suring that  one  of  two  submarines  to 
be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1970  will  be  of 
a  new  type.  In  addition,  the  committee 
added  $16.4  million  to  the  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  for  use  in  long  lead  time 
procurement  of  a  "new  generation" 
nuclear  submarine  that  will  be  funded 
after  1970. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  commit- 
tee action  on  this  important  matter,  and 
commend  Vice  Admiral  Rickover  for  his 
long  struggle  and  hard  work  to  ensure 
that  our  submarine  force  continues  to 
advance.  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear submarine  developments,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  continue 
to  maintain  Its  technological  advantage. 
This  action  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  an  important  and  pro- 
ductive step  toward  the  protection  of  this 
country.  

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  prevlovisly  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  April  10,  1968: 

I.v  THE  Coast  Guard 

'The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coa.st 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Iieu- 
t'  n.inl  (Junior  grade)  ; 

Uciger  L,  Kennedy 
Ellis  W.  Grimes 
I.vwald  W.  Hendricks 
Michael  J  .S,'-hiehI 
l.irry  E  S.irtin 

H.iljert  D  Bjwen 
Juhn  V  Ebers<^ile 

Henry  D.  J.icoby 

Michael  W.  Ollvo 

■liimes  L  Phnup 

.\I:irviii  L.  Grler,  Sr. 

Rol)ert  G.  Glpe 

H.-ward  A  Tawney 

Michael  F  Cook 

R  jbert  J   Sancrant 

John  R.  Neil 

Harry  F.  Schmecht 

Joseph  P.  Soloineto,  Jr. 

Roland  W.  Callis 

James  T  Marcotte 

Geoige  S-  McDowell,  Jr.  *» 

William  R.  Paul 

J  jlm  B.  Cullens 

T,an  L  Reznor 

Huymond  J.  Pratte 

R  ibert  A.  Danforth 

Ronald  D.  Lapp 

Perry  A.  Biles 

J  imes  T  Cushman 

John  H  Cragln.  II 

William  E.  'Wyche.  Jr. 

William  G.  Whetstone 

Wilbern  K.  Elklns 

Donald  C  Crooks 

Richard  B.  Dlsharoon 

Richard  G.  McLean  ,,. 

Richard  D.  Wescott 

August  E.  Redlinger 

Charles  H-  Eason  ' 

Timothy  C  Hess  ., 

J.imes  M.  Hough 

Robert  W.  McKee 
James  H.  Thomson 

John  D.  Derenthal 

Joe  F.  Poteat 
Edward  K.  MuUan 
Robert  N.  Lynch 
Kenneth  N.  Ryan 
Michael  D.  Rems 
Anatol  Rozumny 
George  L.  'Vanbelkum 
Thomas  B.  McCarty 

The    following-named    officers    to    be    per- 
manent  commissioned   officers   of   the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander: 
James  M.  Mullen 
Robert  N.  Finnie 

The    following-named    officers    to    be    per- 
manent commissioned  officers  of   the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 
Kenneth  F.  Bishop,  Jr. 
Martin  J.  Danko 
William  E,  Zimmerman, 

Jr. 
William  J-  Merrill 
Roger  W.  Allison,  Jr. 
Gary  T.  Morgan 
Frederick  H.  Clatisen 
Milton  J.  Poust 
Thomas  J.  McKerr 
Irving  G.  Sauer 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an 
assistant  professor  with  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander: 
Robert  L.  DeMlchlell. 
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riie  f.illowlnjj-nAirved  ctTicer  to  b«  a  mem- 
ber    ■?    'hi*    ;>-rrii.ir.en'.     x.nimls«l<5ried    '.eaoh- 
In?  -iMff    >f  Uie  C\>a«t  niiarrt  Acadeiny  ;i«  an 
IrLstnio'or  wlin  "Jie  (tr*de  i/f  Ueutenan', 
David  A    Sandfll 

The  rollowlnff- named  persons  to  be  p«rm»- 
ncnt     -ommlviloned      iBlcifTS     Ln     t.h«     CoMBt 
('ii^.rd  :n  'he  ^idf    >f  ennli^a, 
Kenneth  UArrv  \;>n  ; 

Pred  t<ewis  A(ne« 
L,*lghu>n  Thomas  Anderson 
RJch.ird  Joseph  Aiaro 
John  Anthony  B<usiek 
Roiter  James  Beer 
Robert  Paul  Bender 
Robert  Byron  Biiwer 
Kennedy  Dudlev  Boyd 
Thomas  Dardel  Brenn^n 
Stanley  CKirfce  Hmbeck.  Jr 
R;Uph  Walt-er  Brown  Jr 
Dennis  Leroy  Bryant 
Jcjseph  Kdw;\rd.s  C'.u&Ad.iy 

Richard  U-e  C.ishdollar 

Oraham  John  Chynoweth 

Richard  Rosa  C.-urk 

James  ('  uTieroii  Clow 

Th  im.Ls  H  iiuseri  Collins 

Edward  Chajles  Cooke 

M.irX  Jae« ph  Coe telle 

Jay  Allen  Creech 

Steven  John  Del.uiey 

Harold  Br'i  eDk-key 

Ronald  L«<e  tklml.stLiii 

Michael  Ji-seph  Kdwards 

NormAl  CL>nklin  Edwards.  Jr. 

William  Chnstopher  E«lit 

Dennis  Ri>bert  KrUnd.^on 

Paui  Nicholas  Fiinolis 

Kevin  Vincent  Keeney 

David  Albert  Fletcher 

Terry  Ravmond  f>>ii  Jow 

Stanley  W.iyne  f'-i:  k 

Daniel  .Arthur  Gary 

Paul  Vincent  Gorman,  Jr. 

L.uTy  Victor  Qrant 

Terry  Lee  Orltidstaff 

Robert  Elno  Otonber? 

Walter  Raymond  Ouest.  Jr 

Junes  Clifford  Haedt 

WUIlam  Corbe'.t  Hun.  lU 

Olav  Robert  Hftnet>erc 

Michael  Alex.u  cler  F-V mcla  Haponlk 

OeoSrey  M.irsh.ill  H.irt^en 

Richard  Wirreii  Hauschlldt 

Mlch.iel  Fr.mk  ilerm.in 

Charles  Jav  Hermann 

Jamee  Lynn  He.~ted 

Vlc'or  Edward  Hlpkiis 

WUUain  Ravmond  Hotlates.  Jr. 

William  f-Yfderuk  Holt 

Ronald  Charles  H'»<>\er 

Ronald  Pred  HoUijh 

John  Rudolph  Hru3ka 

P.iul  Ibsen 

James  Theodore  In^h.un 

TJiom-is  Hunter  Jenkins 

WllMam  Raymond  Johanek 

Christopher  Pred  John 

nii.m.Ls  -Stanley  Johnson  III 

Rober*  Kirk  Jones 

Edward  Bruce  Per.er  Kaugeier  in 

Edward  ('.i.-.  K.iriiLs 

J.>el  Edw.ij-a  KiUT 

J  Jhn  Kenneth  K.is-.orfT,  Jr. 

Bn.ui  Pa-jn;-k  Michael  Kelly 

Edmund  Ignatius  KUey 

Robert  James  Lachowicz 

James  Lester  lj.ambert 

John  Hardy  I.cGwin  III 

Peter  David  Luh 

Ronald  Konrad  Ij<>sch 

Dou=jl.ii  .Allen  Mac.ulam 

James  Marc  .MacDonald 

John  -Alexander  .M.u;ier» 

Richard  Lloyd  Masjuire 

Dennis  Michael  .Majerski 

Wa;-.er  Pr-ank  MaW-.  Jr. 

John  .Alvar  Mantvla  Jr 

Pr;uicLs  Thomas  Ephrem  Maixx>Ct* 

Ronald  -Scott  Mafhew 
John  WllUs  McBrlde 


Dennn  I  i,  nch  M   ( '..rd 

Ji.hn  I)  i: :  I  MI  i.-vltt 

.Arthur  William  M.-Orath   Jf. 

Daniel  Brv..n  M'-Klnlcy 

Kennpi.'i  J<»i«-pii  McP,irr;in 

Michael  VVllllani  Mcehan 

<  ieiTge  Henry  Mer  ler 

Richard  Brian  Mevrr 

James  William  Milas 

Frederick  Vern^m  Min.son 

Ro^er  Dale  Mowery 

f>lend<<n  Lee  Meyer 

William  Frank  Mueller 

John  Joseph  .Mulligan.  Jr 

FYank  Peter  .Murray 

deorKe  Thonuis  Oakley 

Joseph  Frank  OUvo.  Jr 

Larrv  James  Olson 

lrf«rry  Euijene  Parkin 

James  Thomas  Paskewlch 

C'.eorije  Ravmond  I'errault 

.Stanley  Michael  Phillips 

Peter  .AuKiust  Poerschke 

Alexander  Timothy  Thomas  Polasky 

David  Arthur  Potter 

David  I^e  P<iwell 

Victor  Pierre  Primcaiix 

Glenn  John  Pruik.sina 

Dennis  Patrick  Purves 

Kenneth  Robert  Hlordon 

Ernest  ftaymond  Rlutta 
James  Dodd  David  Rute 

John  Richard  Ryland 
Juan  Tudela  Salas 
Theodore  James  Sampson 
Roy  Clifton  .s.'imuelson  Jr 

Frank  Jo.seph  scaraullno 
Jack  William  .Scarborough 

Ronald  tYancis  schafer 

Daniel  Joseph  Schatte 
.\nthony  Harmon  Schleck 
Richard  William  Schneider 
Norman  VlrijU  Scuma  Jr. 
Wayne  Pulton  Shade 
Ronnie  Lee  Sharp 
.Arthur  FYancls  .siures 
Wayne  Keith  Sbc 
James  Allen  Smith 
Mont  James  Smith.  Jr 
James  ClUbert  Soland 
Phillip  John  Staeier 
Gerald  Brian  Stelnke 
Lonnle  EuRene  sieversoa 
Michael  Martin  Storey 
Nicholas  Straniandi 
Roger  Boyd  streeter 
Stephen  Lucas  Swann 
Richard  Lynn  Swomley 
John  Robert  Taylor 
Peter  Richard  Alan  Tennis 
William  John  Theroux 
Floyd  William  'l"homas 
Thomas  Edward  Thompson 
.Michael  Edward  Tovclmak 
John  Thomas  Tozzl 
Robert  Bruce  Vanasse 
John  Richard  Vltt  Jr 
Clifton  Krell  Votjelsberi;  Jr 
Jeffery  Scott  Warner 
Stephen  Ralph  Welch 
Bruce  Eric  Weule 
Gregory  Thi^mas  Wilson 
Randall  Roy  Winn 
Wayne  Young 

I.N   riiE  .\r.\h 
The  following- named  persons  for  appolnt- 
aaent   in   the   Regular   .Army,   by   transfer  In 
;he  grade  .specliied,   under  the  provUsions  ut 
10  use    J28J.   through  JJ94: 

To  be  captains 
Dygert.  George  H  ,  0.38373 
Endlcott,  James  A  .  089678. 
Hilght   Birrett  s  ,  OH1152 
servis,  Hubert  T,  OF105824. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
.Anaerson.  Oarv  I.  .  OFl 03935. 
Ayers.  Gleiui  R.  OF105I19. 
B.jlt   .Andrew,  ri   OP10S.300 
B.-unmg,   Hioa.ird  C.  i>r'l'j53J8 
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Cow.in    J.imes  D.  ,Ir  .  OF105148. 

Cox.   .Mlch.iel  P  .   OF10S,36fl 

Denlson.  Gordon  H  ,  C)F  108541 

Deveaux.  William  P     C>li3^43 

Dolan,  Thoinivs  J  ,  C)F105155. 

Elel.soii    ,1  itui  .A,  i.)S*367y 

Finney.  J.u  k;e  I.  ,  OP'lOJTl'J 

Irreene.  Wr. .i.nn  1'     ,Jr     oFlUo.joy 

Hanket.  Mark  J     OFM4103 

Hari?artcn,  .I.iincs  P    OF104la4 

Heasum.  Willi. im  P     OF103355. 

HerKen,  James  ( '-     oFU)4229 

Herring.  Ch.irles  I)  ,  OF1U5187 

llieronymus    Edv^ard  W  .  OF1U3253. 

I.ane,  Mlcli.iel   li  ,  (jF10.i437. 

I..inoue.  J.'hn   I)     OF1034(il 

Menson.  Kh  Imrd  1   .  OF  105483. 

Mixiarelll,  Robert  O     Oii7755 

Mvers.  William  D     t)F10J084 

Pater.  Ocr.iUl  I      oFIi'4J23 

Prager,  llenrv  ,1  ,  i)Kli)3407. 

Prosser.  John  U  ,  i)Fluc,38() 

Protzman.  Robert  H  .  oy3894 

Recchuite.  Martin  C     ()F105518, 

Slicker,  Frederic  K  ,  OF  104288. 

Taylor,  Ronald  Ci     oF1055t)2 

Tepe,  William  R  ,  Jr  ,  OF104319 

Van  Brockhoven    RolU  .  096653. 

Van  Wert    Ronald  K  ,  OP105294 

Woodward,  WlUuun  B  ,  OF104359. 

The  tollowlriR-n. lined  persons  lor  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  .\rmy  of  the  United 
States,  m  the  gr.ides  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  10  use  .3283  through  3294 
and  3311: 

To  be  major 
Ashworth.  Servetus  T  ,  III.  01937824 

To  be  captaiJis 
Allen.  J.iine.s  H   D  ,  05. 105812 
Beauchanip,  Edward  W  ,  O4U30879. 
Blttrlch,  Lowell  D    05511257 
Blankenship.  Malcolm,  O5304096. 
Bradley,  C.corge  P    MN2295302 
Brehaut,  Joseph  W  .  05305.127 
Chandler  Hilly  D  .  02292943 
Clanciolo,  .Augu.st  M  .  05205895 
Cole,  Edw.ird  F  ,  O4013116 
Collins,  Willi. im  O    02271*589 
Daniel.  Walter  B  ,  l.>5U0864 
David,  Erich  W    V     MN22917il2 
Drake.  Charles  E  ,  o4o56H60. 
Dully,  Helen  C  ,  N9U1G37 
Dutty,  Robert  F    MN2295065. 
Fraker,  William  W    04010786 
Garcia-Vergne,  Manuel  A  .  O582G803. 
Gehl.sen   Enijry  .M  .  o5,!0<",2  53 
Hahn.  WlUlam  F  .  05006889. 
Henrv.  Charlei  R  ,  05308125. 
Hill,  Perrv  J  .  MN229G708 
H;rot.su,  Masuo,  05209755, 
Hisey,  James  R  ,  05405378 
James.  Robert  B..  05310618 
Johnson.  Richard  S  ,  04025473 
Kamensky,  Rlcharc!  J  ,  MN22'JG64I 
Kok.  Sherwood  J  ,  02277081 
.Macheledt,  Matthew  W  .  01056842 
t.IcDonald,  William,  O57i<40i.»7 
McKin.-le.  Danli-1  G  ,  MN805821 
Miller,  Lawrence  R  ,  O5304I36 
Miller.  Ronnie  M  ,  05403509 
MiUcr  Tervl  R  .  MN2203H0. 
Mills,  Frank  L  ,  05307247, 
Murray,  Daniel  O  O  ,  05310921, 
Murray,  John  L..  .MN2291307 
Narbuih.  Benjamin  1.  ,  MN902830. 
Peterson,  John  A  .  05303006 
Pl'-rce,  Wllf'.rd  V    02102188 
Pollock,  Maurice  I  ,  05239900 
Pretto,  William  H  .  Jr    05001109. 
Rando,  Joseph  T  .  .M.N22y5974 
Reddy   Charles  J     MN2295379. 
Rlggs,  Clvde.  Jr  .  05210642. 
Sannlcks.  Karl  I,  .  05310816 
Sitter,  Stephen  C  ,  O23I30G9, 
Smith,  Allan  I.,,  05403528 
Van  Sant.  Thomas  E..  05325970. 
Vlckery,  Jane  C  ,  M2300811. 
West   John  J  .  05310553 
White   Robert  L  ,  III  02286648. 
ZuniLr  >   George  I,     f)5309938. 
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To  be  first  lieutenants 
Aberg,  Eric  T.,  05531956. 
Anpe,  Charles  G,.  Jr,.  02332499. 
.Anundson,  William  D  ,  MN2321277. 
A.shley,  Nancy  R  ,  N2331805. 
li.iRgotl,  Francis  M.,  05321289. 
lice  man,  Joseph  R..  05312370. 
Bennett,  John  R  ,  0230720. 
Bos-slo,  Donald  J.,  05707391. 
Brasel.  James  E  .  MN2312115. 
Brown.  Oren  R  .  Jr  ,  03318142. 
Bryant,  James  A.,  05325533. 
Byers,  Charles  M.,  MM2309575, 
Cabell,  Lawrence  C  05018697. 
Campbell.  Paul  M.,  02304549. 
Chcrrv,  John  E.,  05322233. 
Chri.stner,  WlUliun  L  ,  05020688. 
c;..rk.  Ralph  C,  0.')318327. 
Craig,  John  W..  05327030. 
Cr.iwlord,  Haymon  E.,  05313126. 
Davton,  .MiikrP.,  II,  MM2307769. 
U.  ip,  Steven  P,,  052212G3, 
DUKln.son,  William  H,,  05533987. 
Uobson,  Charles  T,.  05219068. 
Uompe,  John  W,.  05314350, 
Dow,  'nioma.s  M..  O5013G81. 
Ekvall.  Charles  J..  05323294. 
FIUls,  Cl.aule,  Jr.,  05217G17. 
K.-^posiU),  Louis  J.,  05020929. 
Fellers,  Donald  P..  05214205. 
Ferlnglon,  Fellcltus.  N'2327058. 
Frazee,  Robert  M,.  02330779. 
Gesln,  P'rederick  H..  05406660. 
Gllsson.  Henry  T..  05332521. 
Gordy.  John  W,.  Jr,.  05312135. 
Greene,  Mervln  W,,  02316954. 
Grilfard,  John  M,,  05331616. 
Hansen,  Jerome  K.,  05417584. 
HarvlU,  Edwin  O,,  05709314. 
Hawley,  James  E,,  05221579. 
Hickman,  Jerold  W..  05530334. 
Holfman.  Paul  L,.  05875358, 
Holbrook,  Rudy  H,.  05213443. 
Holland,  Leon  L..  05410669. 
Holsapple.  Victor  E..  05320482. 
Hutcherson.  James  D,,  05220716. 
Johnson.  Donald  L.,  05318512. 
Johnson,  Howard  C  .  05417548. 
Johnson.  Warren  K..  05712253. 
Jones,  Carl  M  ,  05414941, 

Jordan.  Jan  E,.  05541147, 

Knobeloch,  .Arthur  H.,  05533534. 

Madsen.  Raymond  L  .  05320192. 

Marquis.  Geollrey  F..  05324965. 

Martin,  Hermcn  J  ,  05219806, 

Matson,  Erland  G,.  MN2307969. 

McElory.  Joseph  R,,  05316720, 

McEntire,  Fred  W.,  Jr..  02304318. 

McGulre.  Matthew  M..  05320198. 

Menard.  Theodore  A..  05533353. 

Meyer,  Nancy  A..  R54 11606. 

Mlddleton.  Thomas  C,  05313082. 

Monroe,  Dennis  G,,  05705609. 

Montgomery,  Raymond,  MN2311220. 

Moore,  Thomas  J.,  02320189. 

Morgan,  John  M.,  05531757. 

Morgan,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  05020582. 

Morres,  Anna  V.,  N2324109. 

Murphy.  Haspard  R,,  05316094. 

Navlor.  Paul  D.,  05711594, 

New,  Eugene  R..  05325466, 

Norene,  Luther  N,,  05209099. 

Oldham,  Larry  S..  05519707. 

Orndorfl,  Cynthia  J.,  N2326418. 

Papazian,  Aroxle  A.,  N2326463. 

Parker.  Robert  L..  02317436. 

Pickett,  Robert  L..  05417031. 

Roder.  William  E,,  05408118. 

Rosenberg.  Donald  M.,  05242201. 

Rowan,  James  D.,  05219781. 

Sawyer,  James  R..  05319148. 

Scribner,  Theodore  R,,  05417112. 

Shreffler,  Lynn  D„  O2310693. 

Shuput,  Helen,  R2314098. 

Sikora,  Stanley  F.,  Jr..  05319068. 

Smor.  Francis  M,,  05314957. 

Stetson,  Mark  R..  05516660. 

Sullivan.  David  E.,  02315689. 

Therlault,  Alfred  J.,  05016851. 

Thomas,  Joseph  D,,  05019160. 

Turecek,  Jack  L..  05530055, 


Turpln.  Marcia  L  ,  R2317834 
Wardrope,  Donald  A..   MN2305374. 
Watt,  Earl  A,,  05533333, 
Weary,  Robert  W,.  Jr  ,  05320253. 
Weirich,  Danford  N.,  05517912. 
Williams,  Charlie  R.,  02298835. 
Williams,  Gary  R..  05406940, 
Williams,  Norman  E  ,  OG22G686, 
WUUams,   Walter   L,,   Jr  .   02332529. 
Wlnnlckl,   Michael   L  ,    MN2305780. 
Wolfe.  John  R.,  05326514 
Ye.igle,  Kathleen  A.,  N5n7309 
Z-nmet,   Raymond   C,   MN5417464. 

7"o  be  second  licutrnants 
Allanach,  William  C  ,  05220436, 
Bayer.  William  C,  05421495, 
Blake,  Walter  B.,  05332121, 
Boss,  Wayne  V  ,  05240841. 
Brown,  Dorothy  N.,  N5330973 
Buzzell,  Calvin  A.,  05425005. 
Carkhuff.  Michael  G,,  0533Uih5. 
Colyer.  Marvin  T,  L.,  .MN2:i214;iO, 
Cummings,  Donald  L  ,  05229962. 
Denton.  Janies  F,,  0532GG91. 
Drummond,  William  F.,  MN5251197. 
Frazer.  Schley  J..  053328I9. 
Hadac,  Thom.as  F..  O5313G50, 
Hiunllton,  John,  02324810, 
Harris,  Bruce  A.,  05237114 
Haugen,  Lawrence  A  ,  O57'.3102, 
Havllck.  David  A.,  MM2324Gij9. 
Hodgson,  Dudley  F.  B.,  05328067. 
Jenkins,  Rex  D„  05713868 
Johnson,  Barry  J,,  02324176, 
Kehe,  L.  William.  O553G704. 
Knelsler,  James  R.,  Jr  ,  05418504. 
Knepper,  Glenn  B,,  MN5233068. 
Konopka,  Michael  A.,  05424784. 
Kuckowlcz,  Kenneth  F,,  05344231. 
Lampton,  Michael  R..  05715727. 
Loveall,  William  E,,  05224280. 
Maloney,  Joseph  P,,  MN2322894. 
Manning,  George  S..  02321373. 
McClellan.  Dennis  W,,  05230305. 
McManus.  John  G..  MN5330780. 
Mlnletta,  Eugene  D,.  05419882. 
Moore,  Edward  G.,  Jr  ,  05337778, 
Moorhead,  Wesley  G.,  02322526. 
Most.  Iris  S.,N233 1287, 
Mullorl,  Domlnlck  M..  05228750. 
Murray,  Donald  E,,  05535172. 
Myers,  Byron  D,,  05415261. 
O'Connor,  Stephen  J  ,  MN552O401. 
Olson,  Thomas  J..  MN2321076, 
Pack,  Richard  A.,  02311372. 
Parker,  Douglas  C  .  05329249, 
Perkins,  Rudy  C  05331335. 
PauUclvlc,  Joseph  W.,  05244624, 
Poduszczak,  Edward  S.,  MN5251896. 
Pryor,  William  L  .  02326702, 
Queen.  Henry  J.,  Jr  ,  MN2324717. 
Reed,  Nathan  K.,  054195C6. 
Reppert,  John  C,  05335827, 
Roedel,  Frederick  C.  05240997. 
Salvadorinl,  David  P..  05256776. 
Schantz,  John  C,  05420940, 
Sefrin,  Paul  R,,  05023096. 
Skldmore.  Jack  M..  05228447. 
Slifer,  William  E.,  02322098. 
SqtilUace,  Ralph  C  05324624, 
Szczesnlak,  Edward  J„  O50212H. 
Tepe.  Kurt  L,.  05426552, 
Tucker.  David  G.,  05326818. 
Worff.  Herbert  H..  Jr..  05335917. 
Beechley,  Janet  C,  WR8224421. 
To  be  second  lieutenants,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Adams,  Nancy  M.,  WR8226141. 
Baker,  Mary  M.,  WR81 19206. 
Beasley,  Stuan  W.,  WR81 19184. 
Bertand,  Philip  B..  RA12647908. 
Boykoff,  Bonnie  J.,  WR8226132. 
Burke,  Rahel  J.,  WR8616090. 
Callen,  Ralvena  I.,  WR8329579. 
Chamberlain,  Karen  L.,  WR8224424. 
cook,  Frances  E.,  WR8224278. 
Coons,  ChrlBtine  L.,  WR8524949. 
Dexter,  Nancy  J.,  WR8604867. 
Dinger.  Ann  C,  WB8225108. 
Dwlnnels,  Diane  E.,  WRail9208. 
Erlckson,  Carol  L.,  WR8222899. 


Fabcr,  Joanne,  WR81 19160, 
Fiorello,  Patricia  N,,  WRB329580, 
Falser,  James  H  ,  RA15G6H349, 
Free,  Martha  A„  WR832y39G, 
Fries,  Sandra  L.,  \VR8222900. 
C.awrada,  Katherine  J  ,  WH8408ii58, 
Goodbread,  Lynn  M.,  WR8524yG3. 
Holler,  Carol  A.,  WR9502099, 

Houscr.  Ulanne  L..  WH822-1.5()3. 

Hubor,  Marv  A..  WR8524974 

Hutlman,  Su.san  D.,  WHH22G13G. 
Johnson.  Joann,  WR81 19217. 

Jolmson,  LrCjane,  WR8,')'.My52. 

Kcnlson,  Arlha  L  ,  WR8617060, 

Krcibich,  l.ila  L.   WH83IOI8I, 

Le.it;ierinan.  Const.incc,  WR822G327. 

Leonard,  Susan  O  .  WRH.'il0177, 

McGillicuddy,  Elaine,  \vr)Rliyi78, 

Mever,  Joanne  K  ,  WR8010,5G4, 

Meyer.  Joanne  K,    WHH01O5G5, 

^Tll'let,  Mane  T„  WR8G17057. 

Nelson,  Ro.semary  M  ,  WR8524y73. 

tnjcrhn,  Carole -A.,  WRH523200, 

"abqualone,  Nancy  T.    \VR8225324. 

I'awlowEki,  J.mls  L.,  WRHG170.'j9, 

Peder.scn,  Cheryl  1...  WHH,'>2-15a2. 

Pri  kop.  Joan  D.,  WRH524;i75. 

Reed,  Martr.rct  S  ,  WHHl  10183, 

Ueii-Tctter.  Eleanor  M.,  \VH81 19179. 

Riordan,  Ro.sahnd  M  .  WK81 19186. 

Schager.  Patricia  T.,  WUH52.i818. 

Shiver,  Cynthia  J.,  WRB:i2ii7'.i2. 

Simons,  Judith  A,,  WK8524(;G0, 

Smith,  Kathleen  A.,  \VR8225338, 

Spmelll,  Marv  T  ,  WR801O5G6, 

Srubar,  Paula  R„  WR840y322, 

SUibingas,  Sandra  F.,  WR8225107, 

Svnakowbki,  Ralph  C;,,  RA13G32739. 

Taylor.  Linda  B..  WR81 19210. 

West,  Janet  A,,  WR8225325, 

Wilson.  Suzanne  M..  WR81 19214. 

Wittig.  Virginia  R.,  WR81 19169. 

Wittlif,  Faith,  WR8225315, 

Wynn,  Darlene  A.,  WR8224590, 

Zysk,  Joanne  M,,  WR8000yl6, 

Ihc  following-named  scholarship  fludents 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  m  the  prade  of  second  Inu- 
tcnant.  under  provi.slniis  of  10  U.S.C.  2107 
through  3288  and  3290: 

B:ingas£er.  Hugh  F.         MuUendore   James  M  . 
Baxlcy.  John  B,,  Jr,  Jr 

Crow,  Patrick  F.  OBrlcn,  Lawrence  J  , 

Finlavson.  Robert  ^^         Jr 
Greiiike,  Willlarn  P,        Ralph,  Thomas  L, 
Jennings,  David  L,  Smalkln,  Frederick  N 

Karl,  Robert  D,,  Jr.         Walker,  Robert  A. 
Lederer,  Frederic  I,         Wehunt,  William  D. 
Leman.  James  T.  WllUs,  John  T, 

Lewis,  Paul  W,  Z.ucker,  David  C, 

Lipke,  Daniel  E. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary Students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
10  U.S.C.  2106  through  3290: 
Agee.  Darrell  G.  Bauer,  John  J  ,  Jr, 

A. bus,  Robert  A,  Baur,  Richard  A. 

Allber,  Stephen  D,  Bayliss,  Michael  J, 

Anderson,  Glenn  B,        Beanian,  David  E, 
Anderson,  Gordon  W,,  Becker,  Lawrence  J, 
Jr.  Beebe,  Kenneth  D, 

Anderson,  Lee  C.  Beemer,  Raymond  W. 

Anderson,  Perry  H.         Belner,  Allen  H. 
Anderson.  Scott  R.  Beldmg,  Charles  V. 

Apple,  Larry  L.  Berry,  John  M. 

Applegarth,  Paul  V,        Berryman.  Jon  M. 
Artls,  James  A.  Bishop,  Lanier  J, 

Bailie,  John  C,  Blackburn,  William 

Baker,  David  W.  K. 

Baker,  John  O.  Blaine.  Richard  C. 

Bangasser,  Hugh  F.        Blair,  William  R, 
Banta.  Roger  L.  Blankemeyer,  Robert 

Barkham,  Eric  D.  H. 

Barnes,  Oerald  W.  Boatwrlght.  Leroy 

Barnes,  Lyndle,  Jr,  Bogguss,  Jeffrey  S. 

Barry,  Richard  O.  Bomfazio,  Jack  C. 

Barth,  James  M.  BonvlUain,  Prank 

Bartolomeo,  John  A.  B.,  II 

Basqulll.  Michael  J.       Bostick,  Benjamin 
Bates,  Donald  R.  R,  IV 


;).')L'(; 


Bowker    Ri.-h.ird  C. 
Bowler   Artliiir  J  .  Jr 
Bowler    VViIlhtm  L 
Bridv.  John  U 
Brvdiey.  D.md  It 
Br.idiiuiii    John  I' 
Br.iiistetter    John  E 
Br.iiui    \f»trvia  K 
Bria    C.irmen  J 
Uri>c>ks.  C',»rllon  !' 

Ill 
Rr'wn.  James  R 
Unigsjer   Ciirl  G 
Ury.iiit    S<'ott  A 
Burh.man    Rlchnrd 

H 
Biiiic    I'eter  t, 
Buresh    Oenn  A 
Huri;.  J  imes  C 
Uiirkjess.  Ueniils  M 
Bvirkes    Glenn  H 
Butlt-r    Genild  A 
Butler    Thom.is  M 
f.ildwell,  V:\Ci\[  D 
Ciinipbell.  Pmncis  J 

Jr 
r.impbell    John  M 
C.irfagiia    Don  H 
Carney.  ITlii;h  M 
Cirper    MIch.iel   K 
Carroll    J^unes  I' 
y  irter   Harvey  R 
c.ish   Charles  I. 
r.i-sel.  David  F 
C.ustorla.  Edward  -S 
('£'<.-ere    Robert  A 
Cenname    Alfred  J 
Chapln.  Steven  W 
Chase.  Charles  T 
Chlcrehltto.  Ronald  J 
Cluefarl    Peter  A 
Chunat    Wavne  J 
Clarletto.  .John  A 
Clccolella.    Rlihard   O 

I 
Clsneros    Henry  O 
Clarizui    L)<nninl'-k  R 
Cody    Edwartl  H 
Colbv    David  A 
Cole    Charles  T     Ir 
Coleman    John  R 
CoUlnswi  rth    Tlni  A 
Conaiser.  Kdwn.  W 
Connell.  Douglas  A 
ConniDlly.  Janies  M 
Conrad.  Thomas  E 
Conroy    Henry  S 
Cook    Bryan  T 
Cook.  David  E 
Copptt.  George  L     .Jr 
Crall.  Troy  L  .  Jr 
Craig    David  B. 
Craytcm.  Ju.m  V 
Creagan.  John  P  .  Jr 
Crotty    Robert  J. 
D.\hm:inn    Do:iul<l  C 
Daiey    Cameron  H 
Dauiron,  Thomas  C 
U.irbv   Brooks  L 
Dais    Allen    in 
Davis    ThonuLS  P 
Deck    William  R 
Deiering    Darvl   L 
Demi>rv.  Clarence  D 
De\  Im    Bernard  R 
Difi.i    I-irry  C 
Dlercks    James  E 
Dill.  11    aregi>ry  P 
Dlonne    Craig  D 
Uir.,i:;.    Richard  R 
Uuon.  Kenhftb  E 
D'.Uge    Charles  T 
Utuan    NJIchael  J     III 
Doualds»«.  Steven  L 
Donato    Jorge 
Donnelly.  James  C  ,  Jr 
Dooley    Alfred  E     Jr 
Dor'Uhy,  Wade  A 
Drake.  James  M     II 
Dreesen.  Alan  D. 
Drew    J.^mes  J 
)rMiii.!o.iie    Michnel  J 


CONGRESSIONAL  RLCORl)   -  SiiNATi: 


Dubois  Allan  K 
Duke.  Robert  E  .  Jr 
Dutv.  John  S 
Diurtl    William  G 
E.ik    Gerald  J 
Evert    Roger  I. 
Eder    John  \V     Jr 
Edmonds.   I.uclen   L 
Edmondson    Earl  R  . 

Jr 
Erlon.  John  H  .  Jr 
Ezell    James  J 
Falrman    Fredrlc  C 
Pelld    Prank  E. 
KelUnger.  Paul  W. 
Fennema.  I,arry  G 
Fernandez    Rafael 
Fleldman    Leslie  M 
Fields.  Kenneth  L 
Fmeisen    Charles  R 
FM  ter.  James  P 
Fl.icke    Robert  A 
Flom    Morgan  L. 
Foreman.  James  B. 
Foss.  Robert  T  .  Jr 
Fr:inklin    Gary  A 
Franks    Robert  G 
Frazler    D.me  L. 
Fnberg    Philip  E 
Fnedberg.  .Alan  C 
Frlerdlch.  Michael  V. 
Frltchley.  William  H 
FrU/i.  Paul  H 
Pry    James  I, 
Fulbruge.  Chirle.-  R 

II 
Furbeck.  Richard  S. 
Galloway,  James  E. 
Gantner    Charles  J 

Jr 
Gates    Dennis  E 
Gaven.  Daniel  F 
Genanl.  Robert  E 
Gentzsoh.  Donald  D 
Gerot.  Edwin  L 
Gibbons.  David  W 
Gibbs.  Gary  I. 
Glger.  John  R 
CUIes.  Harold  R     Jr 
Glovannetti.  John  B 
Gompf.  Maurice  M 
Gorka    Richard  A 
G  .rski.  Edward  C 
CSove  Roger  C 
Goyne   Richard  M 
Ciravitt.  Michael  T 
Gray.  c;<irence  E    Jr 
Cireen  Michael 
Green.  Thomas  A 
Greenwell.  Charles  D 
Greer.  Dennis  L 
Griffln.  William  T. 
Griswold.  Richard  H. 
GrofT.  Edwin  T 
Grotegm   Neil  W 
Gushiken.  Tliomas  T 
Guy,  James  L    Jr. 
Haggr.iy.  Calvin  L 
Harris.  Edward  M.  Jr 
Hart.  John  M    Jr 
Hayes.  Michael  W. 
H.ihdley    PhiMip  W 
Hardy.  Peter  M. 
Harris.  Thomas  G 
Har'    Bruce 
Hartley   Donn  L 
He.i*toii    P.urlck  H 
Helmcamp.  Dewey  E  , 

III 
Henderson.  Douglas  B. 
Heiinig.  Thomas  O 
Henry.  James  M 
Herrly.  PeKr  F 
Hess.  Richard  E 
Hetrick.  Andrew  J 
Hicks.  Donald  E 
Higglns   Edgar  J    Jr 
Hlnce   John  C 
Hopkins   Johnny  L. 
Horgan.  Daniel  B 
Hornitik;    Jpnip«  R 


Houghton.  Robert  D 

Hriustan   Drinald 

Howard.  Alfred  N 

Howery,  David  C. 

Hubbard.  William  D 

Hudson   David  E 

Hudsneth   .Stephen  M    M.idi^. 

Hugg,  Frank  B 

Hurtado   Arthur  D 

Hutchms.  Edward  I  . 
Jr 

Hutchinson.  William 
E 

Hyde.  Justice.  Jr 

Jackson.  Dennis  K 

Jackson.  Robert  L 
Jallo,  Michael  E 
James    L.irry  G 

Jameson   George  H    II 
Jerrress.  Walton  M 

Jr 
Jessiip.  Eric  P 
Johnson.  Allan  G 
Johnson.  Carl  .S 
Johnson.  Joseph  D 
Johnsujn.  Michael  E 
Joiner.  Herbert  H 
Jonee  Jerry  G 
Jones.  Richard  W 
Jones.  Ulysses  S. 
Joseph,  Robert  L 
Joyner  Charles  A    Jr 
Judah.  Michael  W 
Julis.  Edward  R. 
Kahler.  Roger  A 
Kamp.  Charles  J     III 
K.>r.ie.  WiUl.ifti  J 
Karl    Robert  D  .  Jr. 
K.iufmann,  Richard  J 
Keeney.  Michae!  G 
Kfleher.  Robert  B  .  II 
KeKer,  Richard  A. 
KcUey   Crelgb  J 
Kcll>;gg.  Kenvon  P 

Jr 
Kelly    Paul  L 
Kennedy   Frederick  J 
Kennedy.  Richard  J 
Kerr.  Donald  W 
Keys    Gary  L. 
Klrbv.  P.urlck    r 
Kl.ir.  Lawrence  E 
Knauer  Richard  J  . 

Jr 
Kovakhuk.  Richard 

M 
Kowal.'vk.  Edward  J  . 

Jr 
Krausc.  Gerald  A 
Krenz.  Allen  E   W 
Kuehnle,  William  J 

Jr 
L.ihue,  Martin  H 
Lamkin.  Charles  E  . 

Jr 
Lanlz.  John  H. 
Larensen,  William  R 

Jr. 
Larmore.  David  W 
Larnerd.  Glenn  H. 
Latta.  John  A. 
Lautfer.  Pranz  C. 
Ledbetter.  Robert.  L 
Legler.  Theodore  R  ,  II 
L^lghty.  Norman  S. 
Leik.  Roger  C 
Lenze,  Paul  E 
Letlre.  Marcel  J 


I.uker   Tliomas  M 
Lupa    Joseph  M 
Lynch    Francis  J 
Mabu.s.  William  N 
M.ioCarv    Robert  F 
.Mi.k    Kon.ild  W 
n    Donald 
.M  lUgi.iciiiTio    Peter  J 
M.iglnn    Michael  J 
M.iKUlre    Michael  J 
.M.il    U.ibert  W 
Malik    Wesley  K 
Mallard.  Ronald  B 
Manhey.  Richard  J 
Marlde.  Scott  P 
M.ircotte   RC)bert  P 
Martel    Edward  J 
Martliidale    Charles 

H 
Masinter.  Wade  A 
M  ison.  D.ivld  R 
Ma.ssey    Peter  A 
Maahews    V'.'.n  I. 
MiCabe    Tliomas  J 
McC'lan.ihan.  Carl  E 
McCloskey   James  E 
McCormack.  Daniel  M 
McDonald    Robert  H. 
McD.inald.  William  H 
McFarlln.  Michael  A 
McFerren   C.irl  D     II 
Mcintosh.  John  R 
McKelvey.  Will. am  A 
M.-Klnney.  David  H 
.McLaren    Richard  D 
.MrM.tnus.  J.inies  D 

Jr 
M'Mde   James  N 
Merrell    Michael  E 
Movers.   William  F 
Middlebrook.  Paul  E 
MiUdleton.  Donald  B 
Mikkelsen.  Gregory  L 
Mlkst.xs.  Martin  L  .  Jr 
Miller   Ambros  C    Jr 
Miller   C.isslus  O     II 
Miller.  Francis  J. 
Miller.  George  Z    Jr 
Miller.  James  E 
Miller,  Uirry  A. 
Molnar    Edward  .\ 
Moluar,  Frank  W. 
Monk    -Samuel  H  .  II 
Moogan    William  O 
M(X)n.  Gary  L 
Moore.  James  \ 
Morin.  Chjirles  L 
Moritsch.  Denis  J 
-Morrison    Robert  E 
Mr(>chinskl.  Richard 

R 
Mueller.  David  C 
Mullendore,  James 

M     Jr. 
Munn    Charles  N 
Mii.'phv,  Robert  W 

H 
Murray.  Eklwurd  R 
-Murray,  Thomas  K 
N'eil.  Lawrence  T 
-Vethers.  Richard  A 
Newman.  Dan  M. 
-Nichols.  Richard  B  . 

Ill 
.Nickel.  Da\ld  E. 
Norment.  Tliomas  K  . 

Jr. 
Normlle,  James  P     III 


Leverldge.  Claybourue  Noves,  Paul  M 

E, 
Llddell    Robert  J 
Llghtman.  Donald  R. 
Linder.  Herbert  P 
Lloyd   William  C 
Loran.  Carlos  .\ 
lx>ukas.  Ronald  S 
lott.  WiUle  C 
Ludeke.  Theodore  W. 
Lud*ig.  Christopher 

J    \ 
1.  idwiS^  Harry  t" 


Nuttall.  Le<inard  W 

Jr 
O'Brien.  I«-\wrence  J 

Jr. 
Olejnik.  Kenneth  R. 
ONelll.  Robert  B 
OnsU)t.  Richard  H 
Orashaii.  Thomas  V 
Osborne.  Robert  O 
Owalany,  Daniel  R 
Padgett.   Rl.  hiird  P 

.li 


I'age    Wavne 
Palmer    Robert  1. 
Papp.is.  -Aris  -A. 
Parmelee    Michael  A 
Paront<5.  William  L. 
Parsons.  Gary  W. 
Pastore    Robert  S. 
Paxlon    Paul  J 
Peek   Joseph  S 
Peloso   Joseph  F 
IVnwell   Robert  D 
Perry.  Clarence  E 
Peter-son    Robert  A     J 
Pettlbon    Thomas  W 
PpttinelU  James  D 
Pfeltz.  Garv  L 
Phelps.  Dt-nnis  A 
Phillips.  H.nald  D 
Plche  Donald  R 
Plcot.  John  W 
Pierce.  Richard 
Pin-son   Adolphus 
Plttman    Garry  L 
Podeswa   Robert  L 
Poll.ird.  Johnny  W 
Pope   -Arthur  L. 
Pope  Jnhn. Jr 
Poul'js.  Stephen  P 
I'owell  Stuart  W 
Pra.suhn.  David  R 
Prlnzl.  Charles  G    Jr 
Puffer   Ciilbert  R 
Purler  Willard  G 
Pvatt,  John  .N 
Qumn.  Barry  F 
Radblll.  .Michael  E 
RalnvUle  Raymond  P 
Ramos.  Benjamin  J 
Raub  Allen  L. 
Rau-scn.  Steven  F 
Rav.  James  K 
Read.  John  A     II 
Read   John  T.  II 
Reese  Thomas  H  .  Jr 
Reindenbaugh. John 

R 
Reis.  Richard  A 
Renken.  David  A 
Renner  Steven  E 
Revnolds.  William  R  . 

Jr 
Rhoderlck   Terre  R 
Rich   Douglas  P 
RlCg.  Carl  T    III 
Rr.  cs   James  L 
Robert-s.  James  E 
Robert-s.  Rex  D 
Robln.scjh.  Rlcl'-ard  J 
Robinson.  William  .1 

III 
Roche.  Joseph  E 
Roche.  Richard  L 
Rochuite   J.imes  E 
Roden   Jack  R    Jr 
Rome   Henrv  F    Jr 
ROEa.  Wl  If  redo 
Rots.  P.nt;  I. 
Rubin.  William  T 
Hudd   John  D 
Ruiz.  Rlcardo 
Rumph   Kenneth  D. 
Runcy    Ed'*  ,ird  A    Jr 
Ryan.  Daniel  B. 
Sacavage-  Charles  M 
.•"-t    Clair.  Lrigh  W 
Sakoda.  Edwin  T. 
Salazar.  Timothy  C 
Sambrano.  Richard 
Sand.  Richard  I. 
Sanlucci.  Robert  J 
Sasinowskl.  Edward 

T. 
Sohaper.  Donald  Qi^ 
Schaper,  Ronald  D 
Schmalzricdt  Robert 

E 
-Sohnubel.  James  D 
Schott.  Charles  S. 
s-hreibstfin   Ber- 

iran-'  .} 
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Schuchat.  Martin  M 
Schwall.  Jeffrey  A 
Scott  Jeffrey  A 
Scott   Joseph  M  .  Jr 
Scottl.  Daniel  B 
Sears  Joseph  J 
Soldi.  Gerard  E 
Seniments  Eugene  P 
-Servldea.  James  S 
Skane.  .Michael  J 
Shannon.  Thomas  K 
Sheehan   Dennis  J 
r  Shepherd  Stephen  K 
Shepherd.  Thomas  H 
Shlnnlck.  FYederlck 

I.    Jr 
Silbernacel   G.iry  M 
Slmms.  Earl  M 
Sini-'h.  Alvin  R 
Sklnker.  Robert  L. 
Smith   John  P  .  Jr 
Smth.  Klrby  L. 
Smith.  Paul  C. 
Smith.  Warren  B. 
Smith,  William  R  ,  Jr 
■-^mvth,  I,<-.she  A 
Snyder.  James  W 
Snyder.  Nell  N  .  Ill 
Snyder.  Richard  V 
Snyder.  Robert  L. 
Sper   Francis  X  .  Jr 
Spencer    Wilfred  F 
.Spivey.  Donald  L. 
.spureeon    Dennis  A 
Staiiheld.  James  -M 
Sleidl    Franz  X. 
-Stembridge.  Daniel  R 
Stites.  Ronald  J. 
Sloeber.  Wavne  E. 
Stokes    Orville  T..  Jr 
Stone.  Samuel  E. 
Stubblefleld,  Michael 

E. 
Stubbs.  Richard  W. 
■■MiUivan.  William  T 

Jr. 
.Swan.  William  E. 
Swanson.  Harry  K  .  Ill 
Sweet  land.  Dennis  M 
.Swenson.  John  E. 
Tuff.  James  R. 
Talbott.  Joseph  C. 
Tarkowskl.  David  D 
Taylor.  James  T. 
Taylor,  William  D. 
Teske,  Julius  J. 
Tharel.  Lance  M. 
Theeli-r.  John  S. 
Tlueme.  Thomas  N 
Thompson.  Darrell  G 
Thompson   Richard 

H 
Tlllev    Ben  R. 
lobin,  Gary  M. 
Trabric.  -Steven  C. 
Travlor.  Charles  E 
Tnnidad.  Felix  F. 
rroulh.  Cecil  L. 
lupper,  Joseph  L  .  Jr 
Tweed.  Frederick  D 
Tyler.  Kenneth  J. 
Vacca.  William  J. 
Venhoff. John  B. 
Viale.  Charles  R. 
\'iau.  Ru.ssell  N..  Jr 
Varo.  Gregory  O. 
Wallace.  John  K..  Ill 
Walton.  George  R. 
Warren.  Ray  E  .  Ill 
Webb.  Charles  R. 
Weger    Carl  J 
Weibe.  .Michael  M. 
Wet  more.  John  F. 
Wl-.itman,  John  W. 
Wholeben,  Brent  E 
V.Mkeri    Grant  R 
Wilks,  Rlggs  L,,  Jr 
Williams.   -Albert  J 
Williams.  Jimmy  W. 
V.illiflin.s     Ken    M 
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Wofford,   Kenneth   O., 

Jr. 
Woodhouse,  Charles 

WUUhlre,  Robert  B„  II     P..  H 

Wlnkel,  Cram  A-  Woodward,  John  C,  III 

Winston,  William  A.     Woolshlager,  John  C. 


WlUls.  Robert  E. 
Wilson.  James  M 
Will.  Albert  J..  Jr 


Young,  Robert  A- 
Young.  Ronald  B. 
Zeller.  Loren   L- 


Wrlght,  Joe  Nattian 
Yost,  James  D. 
Young,  Morton  E. 

To    Be    Post  mas  fee    Genf.rai. 
W-  Marvin  Watson-  of  Texas,  to  be  Postmas- 
ter General. 


Civil    Aeronautics    Board 
John   H.   Crooker,    Jr ,   of   the   District   of 
Columbia,  l-)  be  u  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
iiautu'-s  Board  lor  the  term  of  6  years  expiring 
December  31.   1974   (reappointment!. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IFerf/iesrfai/,  April  10.  1968 


Tl-ie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon- 
Rev     Henry    B.    LuEfberry.    D.D-,    St- 
Paul's    Lutheran    Church,    Washington, 
D-C-,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

God  of  wilderness  and  promised  land, 
Christ  of  Calvary  and  Easter,  our  jour- 
ney brings  us  this  day  to  another  inter- 
section of  history  and  destiny. 

As  we  ponder  the  uncertain  way  teach 
us  thankfulness  for  cherished  mUestones, 
for  glimpses  of  the  horizon  which  con- 
firm our  faith,  for  those  wayside  shrines 
that   refresh   our  souls   and  renew  our 

resolve-  ^     , 

When  we  step  from  yesterdays  con- 
crete strip  upon  today's  rugged  terrain, 
when  we  face  again  a  trackless  tomorrow, 
may  we  not  stumble,  Lord,  nor  tire  of 
the  burdens  we  bear. 

In  brotherly  love  light  our  eyes,  to 
faithful  trust  tune  our  hearts — and  with 
the  sharp  ax  of  truth  blaze  our  ascend- 
ing trail.  -Ajnen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


EL    DORADO    NATIONAL    FOREST— 
DESOLA-nON   WILDERNESS   AREA 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  designate  approximately  63,500 
acres  of  the  El  Dorado  National  Forest  in 
California  as  the  Desolation  Wilderness 
Area.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation,  I 
had  a  substantial  role  in  the  creation  of 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem a  few  years  ago.  I  am  delighted, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  first  areas  to 
be  designated  under  this  legislation 
would  be  an  important  wilderness  region 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District. 

The  proposed  Desolation  Wilderness 
Area  which  includes  most  of  the  Desola- 
tion Primitive  Area  and  22.725  acres  of 
contiguous  national  forest  land  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  rugged 
beauty  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range- 
Located  in  the  high  mountains  far 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  civilization 
this  is  an  area  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Here  man  can  put  behind  him  the  cares, 
^toils,  and  troubles  of  his  everyday  life 
and  return  to  the  mountains  and  to  the 


country,  to  nature  in  our  land  as  it  was 
first  created  by  our  Maker.  Here  he  can 
enjoy  unmarred  by  civilization  the 
majestic  splendor  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  to  set  aside  such  areas  as  this 
that  the  wilderness  legislation  was  ini- 
tially conceived  and  enacted  by  this 
Congress-  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Deso- 
lation Wilderness  will  serve  this  purpose 
excellently. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  established 
the  principal  of  multiple  use  of  our  na- 
tional forests-  This  includes  all  functions. 
including    recreation,    mining,    grazing, 
and  timber  production.  The  wilderness 
seeker  has  a  place  in  this  multiple  use 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  those  areas 
such  as  this  which  are  most  suitable  for 
wilderness  designation  are  set  aside- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  U-S-  Forest  Service, 
In  considering  the  conversion  of  the  ex- 
isting Desolation  Valley  Primitive  Area 
and  adjacent  national  forest  lands  to  the 
wilderness  designation,  has  reviewed  this 
proposal  with  State  and  local  agencies 
and  with  the  public  as  a  whole-  A  public 
hearing  was  held  in  Placerville,  Calif-, 
about  a  year  ago  with  a  general  expres- 
sion of  support  for  the  wilderness  desig- 
nation    California's    Governor    Reagan, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  El  Dorado 
County    and  all  interested  Federal  De- 
partments and  State  and  local  govern- 
menUl  agencies  have  been  consulted. 

Accordingly,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  early  action  on  the  proposal  which 
I  introduce  here  today  to  establish  the 
Desolation  Wilderness- 1  say  this  not  only 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  but  for  those  of 
all  of  northern  California,  for  this  pro- 
posed wilderness  is  located  just  west  of 
Lake  Tahoe  within  reach  of  wilderness 
seekers  from  throughout  northern  areas 
of  our  State. 


in  the  reaction  to  the  oppression  of  a   r.ice. 
I'h.it  oppression  mutt  end. 

Afarim  Luther  King,  Jr.  represented  the 
hope  that  full  equality  could  be  achieved 
ri  America  without  violence.  We.  the  Con- 
Rre.ss  must  respond  to  the  Poor  Peoples 
CampuiKn  that  he  did  not  live  to  lead.  We 
must  pass  the  1:111  which  l.s  beiore  us  lo 
iiuarantce  open  housing  :.nd  the  iree  exer- 
cise of  civil  rights.  But  that  is  a  barest 
begmnim:.  We  need  ;.lso  lo  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Commis- 
-sion  on  Civil  Dl.^ordcrs  by  L.cUr.t:  to  provide: 
A  decent  Job  for  every  American  able  to 
work. 

A  good  education  for  every  child. 
Decent  homes  for  the  one  fifth  of   a   na- 
tion v.ho  are  Ul-housed. 

Dignified  .'■ocial  welfare  lor  the  ill,  the 
Indigent  and  the  aged. 

Full  equality  before  the  law.  effectively 
enforced. 

This  was  the  promise  of  America  that 
attracw-'d  our  immigrant  lathers.  Our  cities 
are  today  armed  camps  because  too  many 
black  citizens  have  Utile  reason  to  believe 
in  that  jiromtse.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  redeem  the  promise,  If  the  Con- 
gress will  only  act. 

The  time  for  action  is  iiow. 

WILLLAM  F-  Ryan,  Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr  . 
John  Conyers.  John  G.  Dow.  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham.  Phillip  Burton. 
Daniel  E.  Bctton.  Don  Edwards,  Leon- 
ard FarbStein.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  Wil- 
liam D.  H.\THAWAT.  Elmer  J.  Holland. 
.'Augustus     F.     Hawkins,     Joseph     E. 

KaRTH.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD.  ROBERT 
N.  C.  Nrx,  Richard  L.  Ottincer.  Thomas 
M.  Rees,  Henry   S.  Reuss,  Joseph   Y. 

RKS.NICK.        BENJA.MIN        S.       1;0;£.NTHA1., 

Edward   I.    Roybal. 


THE   LATE   DR.    MARTIN    LUTHER 
KING 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  statement  of  commitment  which 
22  Members  of  the  House  have  joined  me 
in  issuing  at  this  time  of  national 
tragedy-  The  statement  follows: 

April  10.  19C8. 

We  mourn  the  de.-.th  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

There  is  violence  ;n  our  l.uid.  not  simply 
In    reaction    to    the    death    of    a    le..d.-r,    but 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RY.AN-  Mr-  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter- 

The  SPEAKER-  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  RYAN-  Mr-  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
attended  the  funeral  services  for  the 
Reverend  Dr-  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
in  Atlanta-  I  am  sure  that  my  constitu- 
ents wanted  me  there  to  bear  witness  for 
them. 

During  yesterday's  ijroceedings  of  the 
House  there  were  two  record  votes  and 
three  quorum  calls.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  on  roll  No.  92 
and  "yea"  on  roll  No.  93- 


LET  US  WALK  TOGETHER— TRIBUTE 

TO     REV-     DR.     MARTIN     LUTHER 

KING,  JR- 

Mr-  NIX-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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ine.vi   Pope   Paul   \'I 
work!  \ 

they  ail  pay  tabute-' 


the  request  of  the  lentlenian  from 
Pennsylvania' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr    NIX    Mr    Sin-aker    last   week,   for 

thi-  tirst  imie  in  tnodem  history,  the 
world  witnessed  the  extraordinary  death 
.)f  A  distlntrui.shpd  American  of  African 
cle.soptit   1\k\   Dr   Mat  fin  Luther  Kinu,  Jr 

.As   .III    advocat«'    of    oi.e   of    the    basic 
principles  of  a  society  of  law  and  order — 
nonviolenct^ — he  noiif-theless  died  m  the 
Bdv'cacy  dI  that  creed 

While  many  may  iiave  dlsaKreed  \uth 
the  tenacity  of  his  faith  and  its  uncom- 
;)romi.sin4{  pur.suit,  his  death  did  com- 
mand for  3  full  day.s  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world  For  1  full  day.  the 
smoothly  lubricated  wheels  of  tjovern- 
:nent  crea!:ed  to  a  halt  The  anguish  of 
millions  was  carried  to  Atlanta  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  left  a  multi- 
plicity of  occupations  from  janitor  and 
sharecropper  \o  Vice  President  and  mil- 
lionaire to  mtitcr  their  pik'rimmai;e  of 
tespect. 

All  were  tliere— US  Senators.  US. 
Connre.sMnen.  Governois,  inayor.s.  for- 
eign dlKtutanes  alongside  the  unnamed, 
the  lowly  and  tlie  unemployed  Indeed, 
the  measure  of  this  .-iiitihtly  built  black- 
:nan  s  greatness  is  calibrated  by  the  thou- 
sands of  messages  of  condolences  and 
public  expressions  of  srief  from  heads  of 
state.  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  \'I  and 
citizens  of  the 

And  %vhy  did  tl 

In  my  judgment,  this  was  the  first 
nnc  m  this  century  or  any  centuiy  when 
an  .Afro- American  by  what  he  said,  by 
A  hat  he  lived  for  Uiuched  the  conscience 
of  America  By  his  advocacy  of  non- 
violence and  the  quality  of  his  life,  he 
even  touched  the  iitarts  of  his  enemies 
who  disagreed  witli  his  tactic,  but  re- 
spected his  sincerity, 

.As  Members  of  'his  hichest  and  most 
:espected  lesislative  body,  we  are  to  con- 
sider lodav  tlie   I'JoS  civil  rights  bill 

I  ask  no  one  to  \ote  tor  this  piece  of 
lesislation  or  any  piece  of  legislation 
solely  out  oi  the  public  notice  and  af- 
fectionate esteem  accorded  Rev  Dr  Mar- 
'in  Luther  Kini?.  Jr 

Rather.  I  would  u.sk  my  di.stingmshed 
I'uUeaKues  to  examine  their  consciences 
fan  ttiey  espouse  the  same  principles  by 
whicii  Reverend  King  lived''  The  love 
oi  all  races,  the  forgiveness  of  your 
■  nemies  and  the  oneness  of  the  family 
of  man.' 

Or  are  they  prepared  to  abandon  these 
principles  and  instead  pennit  the  unrea- 
son.ed   laws   of    the   junale   to  engulf   us 

Air^ 

This  is  not  a  threat,  but  an  invitation 

:o  each  man  to  determine  himself  what 

steps  we  shall  take  or  what  steps  we  shall 

lot  take  to  preserve  the  United  States  of 

Ameiica 

Whatever  steps  we  do  take  must  be 
tja-sed  upon  the  law  of  reason 

For  we  cannot  expect  reason  to  tn- 
:mph  m  tlie  streets  of  this  Nation  unless 
ea.-on  survives  m  the  Halls  of  this  Con- 
4re^3. 

And  this  particular  law  is  an  appeal  to 
•eason  As  that  great  jurist,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  once  wrote 


Itt'iwwin  Is  the  Ufe  of  the  l.iw    :iav.  the  oxn- 
•I    .11  ;,iw  lUself  Is  nothlnu  else  but  reftwui 
:;iH   .iw  Is  j*rtectloii  "f  rea,Biiii 

We  who  would  appeal  to  all  Americans 
to  accept  the  law  of  reason  and  foTRO 
tiie  ^■aU  iif  the  violent— are  we  jirepared 
to  t.ike  tliat  tirst  steii ' 

Iv.  '  erei.d  KuiK  took  more  than  tluit 
first  step  In  heeding  the  injunction  of 
another  man  of  fellowship  that  whoso- 
ever compel  tliee  to  i,'o  a  mile,  no  with 
tilm  iuam.  Reverend  Kiny  walked  that 
last  mile  to  wive  his  last  breath  of  life 
for  <i  country  in  whicli  he  believed,  a 
country  which  lie  loved,  and  a  country 
m  winch  he  never  lost  laith 

We  are  asked  to  walk  just  1  mile  to- 
day m  ih.:  long  journey  lor  dtmocracy's 
fulfillment  and  in  the  enactment  of  re-a- 
-sonable  law.-;  by  reasonable  men  If  we 
cannot  do  this,  then  there  is  lu)  other 
lilace  loi    u^   'o  '\filk   to/eti.er 


THK    CIVIL    RIGHTS     BILL 

Ml  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unaniinnus  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  icquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.s:.s.sippr' 

Th':"re  was  noobiection 

Ml  MONlCK)MERY  Mi  Speaker.  I 
hope  the  Members.  uiU  not  act  in  haste 
today,  but  will  open  HR  2516,  the  civil 
nglits  bill,  up  for  amendments  or  send 
It  to  conicrence  committee  for  further 
study. 

This  bill  la  so  far  leachinc.  covering 
open  housing,  riot  control,  eun  control. 
.Am'  I  lean  Indians,  and  civil  obedience 
Even  though  it  ori«inated  as  a  House  bill, 
the  Senate  added  open  housinu.  ^^un  IcR- 
islaiion  .md  rights  ot  the  American  In- 
dian Congressman  Bill  Colmer  was 
right  when  he  said  this  bill  is  being  con- 
sidtre.!  tod.^^     under  the  i^un  " 

The  oi^en  huusins  provision  in  this  bill 
takes  away  the  nght^s  of  an  individual  to 
disixjse  of  his  property  in  any  way  that 
he  sres  fit.  This  provision  i.s  not  KOintf 
to  improve  any  living  conditions,  it  only 
hinders  the  property  owner  and  makes 
him  subject  to  civil  suit 

Ttie  cun  section  of  this  bill  is  not  clear 
and  certainly  should  be  debated  on  the 
floor  Innocent  i^ople  could  be  arrested 
crossin'4  State  lines  because  of  the  way 
this  '.;un  section  of  the  bill  is  worded 

Congressman  Bill  Colmer,  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  should  be  com- 
mended tor  holding'  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation up  foi  almost  a  month  in  his  com- 
mittee 

I  urue  the  Members  of  the  House  not 
to  act  in  ha.ste,  but  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  the  piivaie  homeowner  and 
the  taxpayint;  American  citizens  who  if 
you  pass  this  bill  will  be  further  penal- 
ized by  his  country  for  tieins  a  ^;ood  citi- 
zen 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SISK  Mr  S(K'aker,  the  events  of 
the  piust  week  have  placed  m  perspective 
the  .shocking  depths  of  the  cleavaties 
which  divide  this  Nation  on  our  domestic 
iwlicies,  just  as  the  events  of  the  pre- 
vious months  had  demonstrated  the 
clfava;ie  over  our  international  policies 

.As  a  supporter  of  iMt-sident  John.son,  I 
was  shocked  and  dismayed  to  hear  his 
aiuiouncement  that  i.e  would  not  b«'  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself  Althou^^h 
it  was  a  measure  of  the  Presidents  t;rcat- 
ne.ss  that  i.e  dtx-ided  not  to  run.  ills  witli- 
drawal  from  the  lield  left  a  void  which  I 
do  n;)i  ix'lieve  any  of  the  heretofore  de- 
clared candidates  can  !ill 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat*>s,  Hlbert  Hum- 
THFEV.  will  make  himself  available  as  a 
candidate  for  this  office  I  realize  that  it 
!s  late  for  hmi  to  undertake  a  campaifiii. 
but  I  do  not  t>olieve  there  is  any  other 
American  who  can  draw  the  country  to- 
ijether  and  brinu  unity  out  of  discord 

The  Vice  Presidents  experience  ;us  a 
legislator  and  a  member  of  the  executr.e 
branch  are  too  well  known  to  recount 
here  His  background  ivs  a  mayor  quali- 
ties him  exceptionally  well  to  know  and 
understand  the  problems  of  the  urban 
areas,  which  certainly  are  the  focal  iwmt 
of  <jur  current  domestic  crLsis. 

I  know  I  jpeak  for  millions  of  .Ameii- 
cans  when  I  express  the  hope  that  tne 
Vice  President  will  not  unduly  delay  his 
decision  on  this  matter,  and  for  the  sake 
of  future  generations  of  Americans  and 
people  everywhere.  I  fervently  liope  his 
decision  will  be  in  the  affirmative. 


APPEAL    FOR    HUKK;:r     HUMPHREY 
TO  BE  PRiCS'IlEN  .'  lAL  C  \NDIDATE 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  ri»vi.-.e  i>nd  extend  my 
remarks 


SUPPORT     TX5R     MAYOR     WASHING- 
TON DURINC;  CRISIS 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
manimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
:or  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Si>eaker.  last 
\ear  I  had  the  privilege  of  iielping  to 
manage  the  reorganization  i)lan  which 
established  the  present  mayor-council 
form  of  government  for  the  District  cjf 
C  jkimbia.  Tins  plan,  which  vvas  the 
i'resident  s  proixj.sal.  luus  in  the  last  few- 
days  been  severely  tested  by  events  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  The  men  wiiom 
the  President  appoinud  to  fill  the  iK)sis 
.set  up  under  the  plan,  in  particular 
Mayor  Washington  and  Deputy  Mayor 
Fletcher,  have  mven  .service  to  this  com- 
munity without  piecedent.  In  our  gravest 
hour,  they  have  i;iven  us  their  finest 
eflfort. 

I  know  thai  I  am  iiot  alone  m  com- 
mending tiie  Mayor  for  his  courage  and 
k'adership  during  these  dark  days.  I 
icnow  that  I  am  not  alone  in  commending 
the  hundreds  oi  bu.sinessmen.  private  in- 
dividuals and  members  of  the  police. 
National  Ciuard.  and  Army  units  for 
:he  r  heroic  .service  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal What  happened  here  was  a  break- 
ujwn   .n  our  ability  ta  tliink  and  act  ;is 
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a  community.  If  we  will  it.  out  of  this  can 
come  a  renewed  dedication  to  be  a 
community. 

To  the  President,  the  Mayor,  and 
Deputy  Mayor,  to  the  members  of  the 
City  Council,  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts 
through  many  sleepless  nights  to  give 
this  city  the  essential  continuity  of  lead- 
ership so  desperately  needed. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  attended  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  It  was  an  lionor  I  would 
have  preferred  to  forgo.  I  would  have 
preferred  that  Martin  Luther  King  live 
to  continue  his  great  work  in  behalf  of 
his  country.  He  was  a  great  American 
and  a  great  patriot.  It  is  amazing  that  in 
just  39  brief  years  he  made  such  a  mag- 
nificent impact  that  his  name  was  known 
and  revered  around  the  world,  in  the 
capitals  of  iiowerful  nations  and  in  the 
mudhuts  of  impoverished  peasants. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us.  He  brought  honor  to  America. 
Even  more  important,  he  brought  us  a 
message  of  justice  and  reason.  The 
American  people  shall  .sorely  miss  him. 
The  Nation  grieves  at  his  loss. 


goals  to  which  this  Nation  has  been  since 
its  Inception  dedicated. 

The  tragedy  is  that  men  must  still  die 
to  win  freedom  and  equality  in  America. 
Dr.  King  is  dead;  so  long  as  he  lived  he 
bore  the  cross  of  our  conflict,  of  our  con- 
,science  and  of  our  guilt.  Sad  that  he 
.should  have  died  before  his  dream  tame 
true.  Sad  that  his  dream  had  to  be  only 
that,  when  Americas  pride  was  in  its 
ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  free 
its  soul  of  hate  and  begin  to  rewrite  the 
chapters  of  our  noble  hi.story  .so  that 
human  dignity  can  be  the  basis  of  our 
mode  of  life  ind  the  creed  of  cur  country 


TRIBUTE  TO   DR    MARTIN   LUTHER 
KING.  JR. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tribute  to  a 
great  man  like  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  is  difficult  to  cxpre.s.s  in  mere  words. 
Yesterday  I  participated  in  the  funeral 
procession  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  to  express  my 
esteem  and  respect  for  this  great  reli- 
gious and  spiritual  leader  and  to  under- 
score my  own  personal  determination  to 
make  his  life's  dream  of  freedom  and 
equality  for  our  fellow  Americans  a 
reality. 

Our  Nation  is  not  likely  to  see  soon 
the  emergence  of  such  a  leader  among 
men  who  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his 
teachings  and  the  magnetism  of  his 
words  could  capture  the  conscience  of  all 
men  of  good  will  and  dramatize  the  work 
that  we  must  do  in  order  to  make  real  the 
American's  creed  of  freedom  from 
oppression. 

His  words  stung  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  Americans,  and  we  must  now  rise  to 
his  challenge  to  create  a  society  where 
all  men  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  opportunity. 

An  eloquent  voice  for  justice  has  been 
silenced.  Those  who  will  now  count 
among  the  living  will  be  those  who  will 
be  willing  to  transform  their  regard  for 
liim  into  actions  which  will  achieve  the 


DR  FREDERICK  SEITZ  TO  BE  NEW 
PRESIDENT  OF  ROCKEFELLER 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  4  it  was  announced  by  Rockefehcr 
University  in  New  York  that  Frederick 
Scitz  would  become  the  new  president  of 
that  institution  in  the  near  future. 
Rockefeller  Univer.sity  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  its  choice,  but  tho.sc  of  us 
in  Washington  who  have  worked  with 
Dr,  Seitz  for  a  number  of  years  as  i)resi- 
dcnt  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  will  most  certainly  mi.ss  him. 

While  Dr.  Seitz  will  remain  as  a  part- 
time  president  of  the  Academy  until  that 
post  is  subsequently  filled,  his  principal 
duties  will  lie  with  the  university  in  New 
York. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  was  under  Dr.  Seitz'  tenure  and 
with  his  assistance  and  vision  that  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  conclude,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  contractual  re- 
lationships with  the  Academy.  These 
have  been  at  the  instance  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  Mr.  Miller,  and  have  re- 
sulted in  several  studies  for  the  commit- 
tee of  the  highest  utility.  Even  though 
that  relationship  with  Dr.  Seitz  will 
change,  the  mechanisms  which  lie  helped 
develop  with  the  Academy  will  remain. 
We  are  grateful  for  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  incor- 
porate the  following  brief  biography  of 
Dr.  Seitz  at  this  point : 

Frederick  Seitz  was  Ijorn  m  San  Fran- 
cisco. California,  on  fluly  4.  1911  Alter  at- 
tending San  Francisco  schools,  lie  eniered 
Stanford  University  and  graduated  with  an 
A  B,  degree  in  mathematics  in  1932.  He 
earned  a  Ph,  D.  in  physics  at  Princeton 
University  in  1934  and  remained  there  t(jr 
another  vear  as  a  Proctor  Fellow.  Since  then 
he  has  l^e'en.successively  instrucior  in  physic.<:. 
1935-3G.  and  assistant  professor,  1930-37. 
Univer.slly  of  Rochester;  research  phy.sxiEt. 
General  Electric  Company,  1937-39;  assistant, 
then  associate  professor  of  phy^iics.  University 
of  Pennsvivania,  1939-42;  and  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  physics  dei-.artment.  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technolo§;y.  1942-49.  In 
1949.  he  was  appointed  research  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  in 
1957.  head  of  the  physics  department.  He 
began  a  four-year  term  tts  President  ol   the 


National  .\cadcniy  (if  .Sciences  In  1962.  while 
loiuiiuiinc  in  his  pasitlon  at  the  Univer.slly 
cf  Illinois  On  September  1.  1964.  he  became 
Dean  cf  the  Graduate  College  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent lor  lU'.scarch  at  the  University.  He  re- 
.Mgned  the  latter  iiosltum  etlective  June  30. 
191,0.  lollowmp  his  re-election  lor  a  six-year 
term  as  President  of  the  .Academy  under 
revl.sed  bylaws  that  provided  lor  a  resident. 
luU-imie   !>resident 

Dr  SelLZ's  major  prufessuinal  .scientific 
luiercsi  has  been  in  the  theory  of  .solids 
.md  nuclear  phvslcs.  In  ;iddition  to  numer- 
ous review  articles  and  scienlUlc  paper.s,  he 
wrote  Tlir  Modrrv  Theory  o/  Solids  |194U) 
and  The  Phvsurs  of  ..lelals  i  19431.  i)ubllshod 
by  Metiraw-HUI-  He  is  co-edltx)r  ol  Prepara- 
tions and  Charavtenstws  o/  Solul  Lumines- 
cent Materials,  published  by  John  Wiley  A: 
ii,)ns  111  1948:  co-ediuir  of  Solid  State  Physics 
series,  Ac.tdemic  Pre.ss.  Inc  ;  and  author  of 
the  chapter  on  ■Fundanientul  Aspects  of 
Dillusion  in  Solids"  m  Pliase  Tranf/orvia- 
tions  m  Solids.  John  Wiley  <S;  Sons.  1951  He 
IS  also  a  memb.-r  ol  the  edil-onal  Ixjards  ol 
Die  UvisrUau.  II  Nnovo  Ciynento.  and  physu-a 
wadis  .^iiluti. 

He    ■AH.s   a    (  iviUan    member.   National    De- 
lense    Research     Committee.     1941-45;     roii- 
sullant     to     the     Secretary     of     War.      1945. 
director   of   the   trainmc  iirot;ram   in   atomic 
energy.     Oak     Hidcre     National     LaboraUiry. 
1946-47;  science  advisor  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organizalicjii.  1959-60;  member.  Stat- 
utory  Visiting   Committee    for    the   National 
Bureau    of    Standards,     1962   66;    consultant. 
Education  Conmilssion  of   Enquiry .  CWjverr.- 
imnl  (-1  India.  1964-66,  He  is  now  a  member 
.,1    the    President's    Science    Advisory    Cuin- 
inillee;    member.    President's   Committee   on 
ilie    .•siuional    Medal    «-.f    Science    i chairman. 
l;)G2  (j3i.     memb'-r.    Defense    Science    Board 
(Chairman.   Dec.    1963-March    1968).   Dtpan- 
ment    of    Defense,    member.    Naval    Research 
Advisory     Committee     ichairman.     1960-621. 
Office  oi  Naval  Research;   member.  Scienlilic 
.\dvisory  Group,  Oilice  ol  .^er.ispace  Ke-e.irch; 
Member.    Smiihsonian    Institution    .\dvisory 
Council:    member,   National   Science    .service 
.■-cientilic    .\dvisorv    Group;     member.    Board 
of  lYustees.   Pacilic  Science  Center  Founda- 
lion;     member.     Midwest     Science     Advi.st.ry 
Committee       (chairman.       1965);       member. 
S"ience  Advisory   Council   f.t  Illinois    (chair- 
man.    1964~<J6);     member.     PoUcy     Advi.sory 
Board.   Argonne  National   Laboratory;    mem- 
ber.   Liaison     Committee    for     Science     and 
•]-ec'hnology.  Library  of  Coneress;  consultant. 
Ortranization  lor  Economic  Cooperation   and 
Development:     member.     State     Department 
Liaison  Committee  on  Science;   and  member 
.  1  other  advisory  and  liaison  groups. 


JXTERNATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  PRO- 
GRAM   AND    GROWING    PROBLEM 
OF  PLANETARY  ECOLOGY 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   lo   extend   my    re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
.Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  inc 
Washington  Post  on  April  5  carried  an 
editorial  ba.sed  c^n  a  report  issued  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research,  ruid 
Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  That  report 
deals  with  the  international  biological 
program  and  the  ^'rowing  problem  of  our 
planetary  ecology. 

As  the  editorial  points  out.  these  pro- 
urams  have  to  date  oeen  very  poorly 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government, 
even  though  the  administration  has  :.n- 
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nouiu'od  It.-.  uipiKirt  and  cioated  i!:t:'  ,id- 
mlnutralue  inacJiinery  to  carry  the 
pru«{ram  out  Hne  amount  of  inonfv  riec- 
fssary  to  tiet  llie  program  under'* ay  i.s 
extremely  small  in  relation  to  the  ci-u- 
cial  nature  of  the  problems  it  seeks  to 
HttHck.  Yet.  .-U1  far  we  have  not  been 
'AlUinn   to  provide  the  tieces-sarv   mnd.s 

If  we  fail  In  thl.s.  our  failure  could  be 
uniontist  the  mo.st  deviX^tatlnss'  in  hi.story. 
even  m  comparison  to  present  ixihtical. 
military  and   .social  dilemmas 

Mr  Speaker,  the  editorial  us  a.s  fol- 
lows; 

Biological  .MY>r»Rits 

The  Iiiternatlon.il  Biologic. il  PrO({r.im  h.is 
hurt  little  of  the  fanfare  that  accompanied 
the  International  Geophysical  Year,  perhaps 
bec;uise  it  Is  lurcler  Ui  put  .1  flna;er  "ii  what 
the  IBP  is  -ill  iiH>iit  But  .1  •.hoiiRhttiil  re- 
port of  .»  Hoo.se  iubcfmrnltlee  oi»  science, 
research  .ind  devplopmeiit  underlies  Ita  im- 
port.nice  and  rec.injmeiids  that  'he  Federul 
Ctoveniment  provide  its  prnerams  witt>  more 
soppiort  than  they  have  yet  received 

nie  main  ijoal  of  the  IBP.  which  w.is  set 
up  by  solentl.^ts  .ill  mer  th^world.  is  to 
help  U.S  le«m  mf'fe  about  wh.-»Pwe  iire  doing 
to  the  planet  on  which  we  ll*e  the  .short- 
iige  of  ivnowle<K'e  .ibout  what  miKlern  living 
and  scientific  .idvancementr  do  to  ilie  bal- 
ance of  nature  is  frightening  Dr  David 
Gates,  for  example  told  the  subcommittee. 
We  do  not  understand  the  dynamics  of  .i 
forest.  Kraseland.  ocean,  lake,  pond  .-r  river 
nor  are  we  procecdiug  rapldlv  enouKh  toward 
this  understa.iiding  We  wUl  go  down  in 

hl.storv  .IS  .III  elPi^aiu  -echuoloxical  society 
struck  down  by  biological  clisiuiegraiun  lor 
lack  of  ecological  under;. landing. 

The  fact-  that  we  do  not  undersl  .nd  what 
happens  lu  a  Like  may  not  seem  nf  much 
importance  But  *la  the  last  j5  vears  l-ike 
Blrle  has  been  turned  into  a  dead  lake  near- 
ly devoid  ut  ,iny  iresh-w.iter  lite  that  meaiis. 
ubvlotuly,  an  fud  to  lishlng  But  it  also 
means  an  end  to  the  Icxxl  supply  »>:  >  eruin 
species  of  birds  .md,  evrntuallv.  the  end 
of  whatever  role  those  birds  plav  in  the  rest 
of  nature  And  we  dori  t  really  know  what 
that  role  is  as  it  at'ects  .igrlculture  and  for- 
estry Similarly,  t.ie  mass  dcs'rtictlon  ot 
acres  of  forests  .mo  oi  i;rai.slands  has  .some 
elTect  on  the  cycle  of  (jxygen  .md  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  .ur.  But  we  don  t  icuow  exact- 
ly what  that  ettect  is  md  we  <lon  t  know 
whether  we  .are  approaching  the  point  .vt 
whun  the  air  we  breathe  becomes  <.o  dlf- 
:ercnt  in  its  -ompositioii  that  ihe  jilants  we 
now  know  call  no  longer    urvlve 

Ihe  list  ol  problems  "f  'his  "vpe  W  end- 
less Is  the  production  oi  heal  by  humans 
and  by  the  machines  they  devise  si.i  great 
th.it  III  time  the  average  ■emperature  <>l  the 
earths  .itmosphere  will  rue  to  the  danger 
point'  Are  we  dumping  ao  inan>  polluluuts 
into  the  Atmosphere  that  the  enure  -.veather 
pattern  will  be  drastically  .iltered?  .^re  we 
killing  off  so  many  species  of  .inunals  and 
plants  that  eventually  the  world  will  be 
poptilated  merely  by  man  and  the  -pecillc 
things  he  h.ts  domestic  iled' 

It  IS  questions  like  these  that  the  IBP 
Is  .attempting  to  confront  Its  requests  to  the 
Government  (or  aid  have  lieen  small  in  terms 
of  what  It  hopes  to  achieve-  it  is  asking 
$200  million  over  Mve  years  The  subcom- 
mif.ee  haa  recommended  that  it  get  $3  to 
id  million  nett  yeax  .u.  a  starter  Surely  a 
priority  for  such  an  ..imount  •an  be  found 
somewhere  Inside  a  Kevleril  budget  that  Is 
alXAlt  50,i>J<3  Mmsb  more    ii.iri  'hat 


for    1    minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  .SPE.^K^:R  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  :entleman  from 
Vircinia'' 

There  was  no  oblection 

Mr  ABBITT  Mr  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  thii  :s  no  lime  for  the  House  of 
Reprcsentative.s  to  be  taklnu  up  a  so- 
called  civil  lights  bill.  The  present 
climate  is  too  charged  with  emotion  for 
the  iiroduction  of  well- reasoned,  well- 
thought-out  legislation  This  measure 
tends  to  deprive  the  people  of  America 
of  tlie  light  to  control  their  own  prop- 
erty. The  tiiiht  to  own  and  dLspose  of 
real  estate  is  one  of  tlie  basic  funda- 
mental lights  of  mankind  Never  before 
in  a  free  society  has  it  been  contem- 
plated that  the  Government  had  a  nsht 
to  fell  free  people  th.^t  they  cannot  sell 
their  homes  to  whomever  they  choose. 
A  man's  home  is  supposedly  in  a  free  land 
to  be  :iis  castle  and  heie  we  lind  that  the 
leader.<;hip  of  our  Nation  is  Iryins  to 
strike  down  this  concept  and  compel  free 
men  and  women  to  yive  up  th'^  right  to 
contiol  their  own  proiKMiv  and  dispose 
of  it  .1,3  they  see  fit 

Di.soider  is  rampant  in  the  land- 
arson,  armed  robbery,  murder,  and 
I  lotins  m  the  streets.  The  Nation  is  faced 
with  armed  insurrection  ana  nothing 
woithwhile  is  being  done  by  the  admin- 
istration to  suppress  it — only  contain- 
ment Here  we  are  today  beiim  asked  to 
pass  more  civil  rights  legislation  to  de- 
prive our  law-abiding  citizens  of  their 
nights  and  pnvilcKes.  It  is  shocking  to 
me  that  we  now  find  ourselves  in  such  a 
situr.tion.  It  is  .shotuun  action  calculated 
to  intimidate  enout;h  of  the  Members  be- 
cause of  the  izrief  throtigliout  our  land 
over  ihe  recent  killing  uf  a  jiromincnt 
citt/en  and  the  aimed  insurrection  on 
the  oihtr  hand  of  a  vast  lawless  element 

What  we  tteed  is  a  firm  stajid  by  this 
admtra.stration  to  lesioie  law  and  order 
and  not  pussyfooting  around  in  an 
apologetic  manner  to  those  who  are 
tryiini  to  take  over  by  force  and  might 
as  wc  would  expect  in  tlie  lunale.s  Such 
conduct  IS  exuectcd  only  of  wild  Ijeasts 
and  paranoid  creatures  completely 
dovo.d  of  coiLscieiice.  The  law-abiding 
citiz.iis  of  tins  Nation  are  entitled  to 
bettc;   treatment  than  this 

I  ;.sk  the  menrbership  of  this  body  to 
turn  dovvTi  this  legislation,  to  set  it  aside, 
to  refuse  to  ttoosestep  to  the  chant  of  the 
rioters  and  insurrectionists  and  then  to 
see  that  law  and  order  are  restored  to 
America  thai  once  again  the  averane 
citizen  may  walk  down  the  streets  of 
America  without  the  fear  c)f  beinn  mur- 
dered, robbed,  or  raped  or  to  find  his 
home  or  business  utterly  destroyed  by 
arsonists. 


PRESENT  CLIMATE  TOO  CHARGED 
WITH  EMOTION  FOR  PRODUCTION 
OP  WELL-REASONED  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr      .^BBITT     Mr.    Speaker      I     a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


LAND  OK    IHK   FREE? 

Mr  CASEY  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  .iddre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  I'entleman  from 
Texas.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CASEY  Mr  Sptakei  \»  hen  H  H 
2516  passed  the  House  las'  \eai,  it  had 


not  only  my  vote  but  my  wholehearted 
approval,  becau.se  it  was  an  act  as  the 
title  stated  to  prescribe  i)enalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  " 
The  bill  preserved  and  fuarai.teed  .'^ime 
of  the  Ireedoms  which  v\e  all  enioy  Tlie 
freedom  to  ix-aceably  st>eak  out  m  U'- 
half  of  the  cause  if  nvil  iit,'hts 

The  United  States  has  been  known, 
since  Its  mception,  as  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  many  of  the  freedoms  ;i Hotted 
to  our  Citizens  do  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  the  ix^aple,  but 
nevertlieless,  the  majority  of  the  ixxiple 
feel  that  every  citizen  is  entitled  lo  his 
ba-sic  freedoms  uhcther  -.ve  like  them  or 
not 

Ves  our  citizens  iiave  the  irtht  and 
the  freedom  to  criticize  their  own  Gov- 
eri:ineiu.  even  13  the  [)v)int  of  .slurnni; 
and  deroiiatory  remarks  against  thei  • 
Congressmen,  their  Governors,  and  even 
the  President  uf  the  United  States. 

The  black  i>ower  advocates  are  free 
to  voice  their  iiatred  of  the  white,  and 
by  the  same  token,  the  white  supremacy 
advocates  may  vent  their  venom  on  the 
Negio  race. 

Tlie    Supreme    Court    has    ruled    that. 
even  those  Alio  deny  (tod  AlmiKhty  mav 
insist  that  the  majority  must  give  in  U 
their  freedom  to  the  extent  that  piay 
ers  are  denied  in  school. 

Tiaduionally.  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  hind  has  been  one  of  the  basii* 
lights  and  freedoms  of  this  Nation  ot 
ours.  The  early  immigrants  came  acros.'i 
the  seas  because  they  had  the  right  to 
own  and  control  their  own  land  and 
homes.  Tlus  has  been  the  basic  stimulu.s 
for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Today,  under  con.sideration.  we  have 
a  propo.sal  to  tear  down  this  wreat  basic 
freedom.  I  do  not  deny  the  hitih  motives 
of  those  who  advocate  this  legislation, 
but  do  these  ends  justify  the  drastic 
means,  and  will  anylhinK  of  any  magni- 
tude be  accomplished,  other  than  this 
l>rtH.-edent  of  tlcst  rue  lion  of  ih;s  basic 
freedom,  which  may  come  back  to  liaunt 
us  in  the  years  to  come? 

As  I  sUalcii  ;:  the  bemnnm^,  the  bill 
which  we  pa,ssed  to  protect  civil  n;.!hLs 
workers  in  the  pcaceliU  exercise  of  their 
pursuit  had  my  support,  but  now  the 
other  Ixxly  has  placed  ;n  the  bill  what  ;s 
known  as  the  open  housing  section.  If 
you  have  read  the  bill,  and  I  doubt  if 
all  the  Members  have  read  this  bill,  and 
I  aiv  sure  most  of  the  editorial  writers 
have  not,  one  section  u  completely  un- 
necessary and  meaningless,  I  refer  lo  that 
pjit'.on  dealing  with  property  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  which  has 
been  built,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the 
aid  of  loans,  advances,  s^rants,  or  con- 
tribulioris  m.tdc  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment This  IS  basically  FTIA  and  VA 
financed  housinu.  as  well  as  tho.se  types 
of  housins^  for  the  at^ed  and  elderly 
financed  by  loans  and  itrants  under  the 
Housing;  iuid  Urban  Development  Agency. 
Th:s  fiausin.^'  was  "oijen  "  by  Executive 
order  rf  the  late  John  F  Kennedy,  and 
I  think  ri'Jhtly  so,  since  all  taxpayers' 
money  was  being  used  In  this  regard. 

The  balance  of  the  .section  Is  an  as- 
sault on  the  freedom  of  contract;  and 
yes.  even  thought. 

Do  you  know  that  this  applies,  not  to 
just  buildings  In  being,  but  applies  to 
vacant    land    as   well,    because    the    bill 
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states  that  it  includes  "any  vacant  land 
which  is  offered  for  sale  or  lease  for  the 
con.struction  or  location  thereon  of  any 
such  housing,  buildiiig,  structure,  or 
portion  thereof."  I  think  all  of  you  famil- 
iar with  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  agree  that  the  Court 
will  consider  any  vacant  land  subject  to 
these  provisions. 

Some  of  you  are  under  the  impression 
that  an  owner-occupied,  single-family 
dwelling  is  exempt  Read  the  bill,  for 
after  December  31.  1969.  there  will  be  no 
exemptions  as  a  matter  of  practical 
application. 

The  other  body  also  i)laced  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  a  section  in  which  they 
endeavor  to  deal  with  militants,  black 
and  white,  who  conduct  instruction  in 
the  making  of  firearms  or  explosive  or 
incendiary  devices.  This  section  is  so 
worded  that  it  atTects  every  lawful  man- 
ufacturer of  firearms  in  this  coimtry, 
including  those  who  are  making  arms  for 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  It  is  so 
worded  that  an  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  could  stop  the  shipment 
of  every  shotgun  or  hunting  rifle  in  the 
■United  States. 

We  should  not  act  hastily  on  accepting 
the  other  body's  amendments.  Did  they 
not  spend  several  months  on  these 
amendments?  Should  we  not  at  least 
spend  more  than  1  hour  on  the  considera- 
tion of  these  amendments? 

Due  to  the  basic  rights  of  all  citizens 
involved  herein,  the  courageous  thing  to 
do  is  to  send  the  bill  to  conference  where 
these  amendments  can  be  considered 
with  deliberation. 

I  will  have  no  disrespect  for  those  who 
see  differently  than  I  do  in  this  regard, 
because  that  is  the  very  basis  of  my 
argument  here  today,  that  It  is  your  basic 
freedom  to  think  as  you  please,  but  by 
the  same  token,  let  us  preserve  it  for  all 
the  Nation. 


A  black  man  can  join  the  forces  of 
hatred  and  racism  too.  He  can  "get  a 
gun  "  and  take  to  the  streets.  Or  a  black 
man  can  remember  the  words  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  who  time  and  again 
pleadea  for  nonviolent  efforts  to  attain 
equality  for  Negro  Americans. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  similarly 
profound  choice,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  can 
sit  and  deplore,  for  whatever  reason  is 
most  comfortable,  the  havoc  that  is  shak- 
ing this  Nation.  We  have  done  that  often 
enough. 

Or  we  can  stand  up  and  furnish  the 
leadership  necessary  to  end  the  vicious 
and  deep-rooted  causes  of  racial  hatred 
and  fear — causes  so  recently  .set  out  m 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders. 

We  can  continue  to  deplore — but 
have  we  not  had  our  fill  of  that?  Are  we 
not  at  long  last  ready  to  take  up  the 
hard  and  costly  battle  for  equal  justice 
and  to  recognize  that  this  is  to  be  no 
■  limited  war"? 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
there  is  a  bill  which  would,  if  written 
into  law.  make  a  beginning  on  the  road 
to  victory  in  this  .struggle.  It  vould  be 
nothing  more  than  a  bcginnint^— and 
this  should  be  recognized,  because  tnere 
can  be  no  comfort  taken  in  any  false 
hope  that  the  battle  we  join  will  be  brief. 
But  a  beginning  is  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  today.  Making  the  beuin- 
ning— promptly— will  serve  at  least  to 
show  our  citizens,  black  and  white,  that 
racism,  poverty,  and  ignorance  are  being 
challenged.  I  urge  Members  of  the  House 
of  Repicsentativcs  to  take  that  first 
step— i.ow— before  any  thought  is  s^iven 
to  an  Easter  recess— by  approvins;  the 
amended  bill  H.R.  2516. 


There  is  a  way  to  honorably  and  with 
courage  meet  this  i.ssue,  since  apparent- 
ly it  is  going  to  be  acted  on  within  the 
next  hour  or  so.  That  is,  to  send  this 
measure  to  conference  with  the  Senate. 
Let  differences  between  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  bills  be  resolved  and  brought  to 
each  body  for  approval  or  disapproval 
under  more  calm  circumstances. 

This  matter  has  no  deadline  except 
the  threats  of  these  groups  who  look  for 
any  excuse  to  riot  and  demonstrate.  If  it 
IS  "not  this,  it  likely  will  be  .something 
el.se.  When  the  drums  call  they  will  be 
there  and  it  is  high  lime  we  challenge  the 
drummer. 

It  IS  a  sad  commentary  on  this  Con- 
uress  11  it  yields  to  the  pressures  of  the 
moment  I  for  one  had  rather  vield  my 
seat  m  this  House  than  to  do  so. 


WE  ARE  CALLED  UPON  TO  MAKE  A 
BEGINNING  IN  STRUGGLE  FOR 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  of  the  past  4  days  have  taken  a 
terrible  toll  of  human  life  and  property. 
A  man  who  worked  for  the  peaceful 
attainment  of  liberty  and  equality  has 
been  murdered.  Our  city  streets  have 
once  again  been  torn  by  violence,  burn- 
ing, and  looting.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we 
been  faced  with  a  domestic  problem  ap- 
proaching the  critical  proportions  ol  the 
present  crisis. 

Every  man  has  a  choice,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  white  man  can,  as  one  did  in  Memphis, 
commit  murder  for  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  racist  cause.  Or  a  white  man  can 
feel  sorrow  and  shame  for  the  inequality 
and  lack  of  opportxmity  which  besets 
many  Americeuis  and  go  about  doing 
something  constructive  to  improve  the 
situation. 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  CONSIDER  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  LEGISLATION  UNDER 
PRESENT  SENSITIVE  CIRCUM- 
STANCES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  obvi- 
ously the  House  is  proceeding  today  un- 
der sensitive  circumstances.  Frankly,  in 
my  opinion  we  should  not  be  in  session 
at  all  and  specifically,  we  should  not  be 
considering  the  legislation  before  us  un- 
der prevailing  conditions. 

There  is  not  a  Member  here  who 
would  not  assume  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  pending  bill  but  let  me  say  to  those 
of  you  who  support  it  that  you  would  do 
well  for  the  country  to  wait  for  a  more 
sober  and  a  more  calm  atmosphere  to. 
act  than  is  the  obvious  case  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  think  if  I  were  for  this  so-called  civil 
rights  bill,  with  its  open  housing  fea- 
ture, I  would  not  want  to  cast  my  vote 
for  it  while  soldiers  and  marines  are 
having  to  stand  guard  in  front  of  this 
Capitol.  I  resent  threats  of  force  and 
duress  in  anything  and  if  I  had  to  legis- 
late under  such  conditions  I  would  walk 
out  of  this  Chamber  and  not  return. 


IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  CIVIL 
lilGHTS  LEGISLATION  TO  RE- 
CEIVE RATIONAL  CONSIDERA- 
TION IN  PRESENT  CIRCUM- 
STANCES , 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr  Speaker,  wc  meel 
m  the  midst  of  13.030  uoops  called  to 
protect  life  and  properly  agamsl  ihe 
threat  of  imminent  destruction  Three 
blocks  from  this  Chamber  shops  and 
stores  are  boarded  up  against  further 
pillaging.  Three  blocks  from  the  While 
House  buildings  arc  looted  and  burned. 
This  -nay  be  the  way  to  move  this  Con- 
iress.  It  Vs  not  the  way  to  move  this  Con- 
;.-rtssman.  I  think  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate, under  the  circumstances,  if  neccs- 
.•^ary,  lo  consider  legislation  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  police  and  the  levy- 
ing of  troops  or  taxes  for  Iheir  support 
Bui  it  ■■>  scarcely  olherwi.se  a  lime  or 
place  for  calm,  deliberate  legislative 
decisions. 

If  an  example  is  wanted  of  legi.slative 
lightning  followed  by  admiflistrative 
molasses,  see  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. A  joint  session  of  Congress  is  pres- 
ently inadvisable.  The  President  cannot 
even  go  to  a  funeral  in  .safety.  Civil  dis- 
order is  a  national  epidemic.  It  does 
not  spare  the  20  States  who  already  pos- 
.■^ess  civil  rights  legislation  with  open 
housing  ijrovisions,  many  of  t'nem 
stronger  than  that  under  consideration 
here.  Their  effects  in  New  York.  Califor- 
nia, and  New  Jersey  have  been  less  than 
overwhelming. 

It  can  be  argued  that  those  who  would 
salve  consciences  with  legislation,  the 
benefit  of  which  would  be  long  in  coming, 
if  indeed,  they  ever  appear  as  advertised. 
do  more  to  disillusion  the  disadvantaged 
than  those  who  adamantly  oppose  such 
proposed  legislation. 

I  think  particularly  of  those  who  would 
support  a  people's  greatest  aspirations 
with  everything  except  money.  These  are 
the  same  people  vhose  concern  for  econ- 
omy and  detaU  would  lead  them  to  search 
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for  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  if  it  was  their 
needle. 

This  country  has  real  problems  that 
It  will  take  real  money  and  real  taxes 
to  solve  But  you  as  Conere.'ssrnen  will 
^et  different  letters  troni  different  people 
when   the  tune   for  that  action   's  here. 

While  the  compliment  i.s  doubtless 
well  intended,  I  think  it  ill  behixjves  the 
House  to  di.spo.sc  uf  iemslation  in  1  hour 
which  occupied  the  Senate  for  months. 
I  have  .supported,  and  urtie  all  of  you 
who  support  this  bill  today,  to  t:ive  sub- 
stance to  this  bill's  promi.ses  by  sup- 
portint:  model  cities,  aid  to  education, 
and  farm  legislation  to  aid  those  areas 
where  50  percent  of  the  Americans  in 
poverty  live.  Can  a  nation  which  ^:rants 
a  S20  million  tax  benefit  to  one  corpora- 
tion afford  SIO  million  to  supplement  the 
rent  of  those  in  ^'hettns  so  that  they  may 
have  not  only  the  right  to  move  but  the 
money  with  which  to  do  it?  Can  a  na- 
tion which  can  afford  to  lose  $12  million 
on  two  airplanes  in  3  days,  can  such 
a  nation  afford  $10  million  for  better 
housmg  for  its  citizens  over  a  1-year 
period? 

Under  present  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  legislation  to  receive 
the  rational  consideration  it  deserves 
Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the  pre- 
vious question  and  if  the  bill  is  nonethe- 
le.ss  to  be  considered  at  this  time,  my 
vote  .shall  be  "present  " 


FUNERAL  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a5k.unanimou.->  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
on  yesterda\ .  the  9th  of  April  in  the 
year  1968.  there  were  two  record  votes 
and  three  quorum  calls  I.  who  pride  my- 
self on  attendance  and  regularity  in  an- 
swerini;  all  quorum  calls  and  iccord  roll- 
calls,  mi.'ssed  them  all.  and  I  have  no 
apolosies  to  offer.  With  some  60  of  my 
coUeasues  I  was  in  .■\tlanta,  Ga  .  at  the 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  and  on  the 
campus  at  Morehouse  CollcKe  represent- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
the  funeral  '<i  the  Rtvorend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Kini;  My  co. league  from  Chicago 
who  came  with  me  to  the  81st  Congress. 
Mr.  Y^TFS,  and  my  cUcasue  from  the 
Sprinufleld  di.'^rict.  Mr  F'l.vnLEY.  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Percy. 
made  up  th^  cieljeation  from  this  Con- 
!,'rtss  from  the  State  of  th'  martyred 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  funeral  of  the 
martyred  Maui:^Luther  Kin'j.  Illinois 
also  was  represented  by  its  ureat  Gov- 
ernor. Otto  Kei  ner 

I  think  it  WHS  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 
as  certainly  it  came  to  me  several  times 
durini,'  the  sorrowful  services  in  Atlanta. 
that  the  assassination  of  Lmoln  and 
the  assassination  of  King  both  were  cruel 
and  hideous  aft^i-maths  of  man's  inliu- 
manity  to  n.an  wht  n  slaves  wire  brought 
j    to  America  to  do  our  work. 

Lincoln  sought  to  free  the  slaves,  and 
the  price  he  paid  for  the  chains  ham- 


mered from  their  wrists  was  death  from 

the  i;un  of  an  a-ssassin 

Kmsj  sought  to  free  the  people  of  whom 
he  was  one  from  the  .social  chains  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  and  the 
price  he  paid  was  death  from  the  gun  of 
an  .■is.,as.'-.,n, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
(lay  IS  cln'.vninK  wlicn  not  onfy  in  our  own 
beloved  country  'lut  m  all  thi'  countries 
of  ih'-  world  there  will  be  peace  and 
i;ood  v.ill  and  forever  will  be  ended  the 
harsh  cruelty  i>t  man's  '.iihiimanity  to 
man 

I  could  not  conclude  these  observations 
on  the  lanfied  .itmosphcre  in  which  your 
rielepation  to  the  funeral  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther ViiivA  spent  yesterday,  when  the 
House  was  answering  to  many  quorum 
calls  and  record  votes,  without  mention 
of  the  fine  young  men  from  the  century- 
old  Morehouse  College  and  the  tine  young 
women  from  the  companion  woman's 
collouc,  who  labored  in  the  hot  sun  for 
many  liours  diiectiui,'  and  aldinc  in  every 
possible  way  the  many  thousand  visitors 
who  had  come  to  pay  a  tribute  of  love. 
Tliey  constituted  a  student  body  of  which 
any  .-.chool  m  the  land  co'ild  have  been 
proud  My  warmest  congratulations  also 
go  to  the  members  of  the  Morehouse  Col- 
lege Glee  Club,  a  magniticent  ort.'ani/.a- 
tion  of  accomplished  musicians 

Mr  Speaker,  had  I  been  here,  my  vote 
on  rollcall  No  92  would  have  been  no." 
and  my  vote  on  rollcall  No.  93  would 
have  been  ■  aye." 


proposed  legisl.-\tion  denies 
lendp:r  authority  to  deter- 
mine WHETHER  OR  NOT  TO  MAKE 
LO.\N 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  n^y  remarks. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  time 
Is  going  to  be  so  limited  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  this  afternoon,  that  I 
want  to  bring  in  this  1  minute  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  .-^fimethmg  that  few 
Members  .know  is  in  i:ie  bill  Before  we 
vote,  I  want  Members  to  get  tiie  bill  and 
read  it — which  I  know  some  have  not 
done.  Turn  to  page  29.  section  805,  wiiich 
is  the  section  entitled  Di.scrimination 
in  the  Financing  of  Housing.  '  Read  it, 
because,  gentlemen,  it  is  so  written  that 
it  can  be  interpreted  to  deny  any  lender 
authority  in  making  the  determination 
whether  or  not  he  can  make  a  loan. 

There  are  some  other  factors  in  which 
discrimination  is  involved,  but  the  i)asic 
decision  of  whether  or  not  a  loan  will  be 
made  could  be  totally  denied  to  any 
lender. 

My  colleagues,  tiiis  bill  must  at  least 
go  to  conference  for  clanficaiion  You  are 
yielding  to  blackmail  if  you  do  less.  Even 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  said 
he  was  afraid  of  what  would  happen  if 
we  did  not  pass  this  bill  He  made  this 
statement  when  I  was  before  that  body 
on  Monday  last  Do  not  make  this  House 
a    second-class    legislative    body.     You 


should  at  least  have  a  part  in  writing  this 
legislation  and  then  vote  for  It  or  against 
It  on  ttie  basis  of  merit  and  not  emotion. 


EMERGENCY  FAMILY  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  VICTIMS  OF  CUR- 
RENT CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iiiianimous  con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  leinai ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  ye.-ler- 
day.  I  called  (.n  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
immediately  allocate  funds  to  set  up 
emergency  family  loan  programs  for  vic- 
tims of  current  civil  disorders  in  Wash- 
ington and  other  cities  who  desperately 
require  this  assistance. 

Experience  has  shown  that  one  c>f  the 
most  pressing  problems  faced  by  low- 
income  families,  not  on  welfare,  in  a 
crisis  .situation.  Is  the  need  for  money  to 
buy  such  basic  staples  as  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  housing.  Time  is  of  the 
essence.  The.se  i)ersons  usually  have  lit- 
tle or  no  .savings.  They  po.sse.ss  no  finan- 
cial reserves  to  cushion  the  blow  of  a 
crisis. 

In  my  opinion,  the  family  emergency 
Ijan  program  which  I  originally  .spon- 
sored IS  one  of  the  most  useful  anti- 
poverty  programs  m  the  Nation.  In  liiis 
time  of  crisis,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
lesponsive  or  decisive  act  the  Govern- 
ment can  take  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  families  than  to  establish  immediately 
this  program  in  disa,ster  areas.  I  urge  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  make 
funds  available  at  once. 

F\mds  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration have  been  made  available  for 
business  damages  resulting  from  the  re- 
cent di.sorders  Surely  the  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  people — victims  of 
the  disorders.  There  is  authority  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  do  so.  Last 
year,  of  $8  million  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose, loan  programs  were  authorized  li; 
only  17  States.  $2'2  million  being  al- 
located therefore:  the  balance  of  $5'j 
million  which  ^^lould  have  been  used  for 
those  programs  throughout  the  entire 
NaUon  were  dn  erted  to  other  areas  of  the 
antipovcrty  program  I  urge  an  alloca- 
tion of  at  least  $10  million  to  be  distrib- 
uted throughout  those  areas  in  the  Na- 
tion where  tlic.se  emergency  loans  are 
required. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  INTEGRITY 
OF  CONGRESS 

Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Siseaker,  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  we  will  have  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. Being  more  or  less  a  junior  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  I  probably  will  not  have 


any  lime  allotted  to  me  to  talk,  so  I 
want  to  read  to  the  House  two  para- 
^raiihs  of  a  letter  I  received  today.  It  Is 
m  opix)sition  to  the  civil  rlrhts  bill. 

The  intpgrlty  of  Cutisre.ss  must  be  pre- 
.s.Tvefl  for  C'on;:rcss.  u  iipi)€ars.  is  the  only 
place  left  for  the  people  c.f  this  country  to 
look  for  the  prfserv.it ion  of  our  American 
.systeiTi  of  due  process  of  liiw  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  lis  citizens  a.s  individ- 
uals Apparently,  many  of  i^ur  national  lead- 
ers are  so  .imbitlous  It  block  \otes  that  they 
are  v.  llllng  to  pour  lurthcr  fuel  on  the  fire 
m  iiuouragement  of  the.se  groups  which  are 
making  destruction  .iiid  violence  so  wkle- 
.spread  throughout  the  country. 

Coiiere.cs  must  not  pa-^s  legislation  out  of 
fear  and  lu  response  to  threats  The  advo- 
cates of  more  so-called  "Civil  Rights  Legis- 
lation" should  be  told  In  no  uncertain  term.s 
by  Congress  tliat  the  hrst  order  of  business 
I.s  a  cessation  of  violence  and  di'.regard  ol  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

I  agree  with  my  con.stituenl  who  wrote 
the.se  words.  I  pray  we  have  the  stamina 
to  stop  this  unconstitutional  bill. 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  COM- 
MENDS PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS 
PLEA  FOR  UNITY 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pre.sident 
Johnson— In  the  words  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News — '  made  a  noble  move" 
to  end  the  divi.siveness  which  threatens 
the  future  of  America. 

By  eliminating  the  Presidency  from 
politics.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  made  a  bid 
to  restore  unity  where  there  is  now  dis- 
unity, common  purpose  where  there  is 
now  partisan  divi.sion. 

The  strength  of  our  country,  now  as 
In  the  past,  lies  in  the  unity  of  our  peo- 
ple This  is  not  the  unity  of  common 
means,  but  of  shared  dreams,  not  of  iden- 
tical solutions  but  untied  purpose.  Only 
through  this  unity  can  America  survivfi 
the  enoi-mous  challenges  oi  this  decade. 
Abroad  we  seek  an  lionorable  solution 
to  a  bloody  war.  At  home  we  seek  na- 
tional reconciliat  on  for  a  nation  rent 
with  division  and  torn  with  racial  an- 
guish. United  we  cannot  fail,  divided  we 
cannot  succeed. 

President  Johnson  has  set  an  exanijile 
for  the  Nation  of  devotion  to  peace  and 
unity  which  all  Americans  must  emulate. 
In  the  troubled  days  ahead  we  must 
debate,  but  never  delay,  we  must  discuss, 
but  never  divide,  in  our  attempt  to  biing 
economic  stability  and  .social  justice  to 
the  Nation  and  a  just  peace  to  the  world. 
As  the  Washington  Daily  News  puts  it. 
President  Johnson  "has  put  it  up  to  the 
1  est  of  us  to  do  our  part."  I  am  certain 
that  the  American  i)eoplc  will  not  falter 
before  the  challenges  of  today— and  to- 
morrow. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

The  President's  STrNNiNt:  DtcisiON 
President  Johnson  always  has  been  a  man 
of  surprises — but  never  before  did  he.  or  any 
President,  drop  such  a  spectacular  surprise 
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on  the  American  people  as  Mr.  Johnson  de- 
livered Svinday  night. 

He  not  only  said  lie  would  not  run  for  re- 
election— he  would  not  accept  renomlnatlon 
on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

His  statement  was  as  irrevocable  as  such 
a  statement  can  be. 

Since  becoming  President  in  11)63,  indeed 
throughout  his  political  career.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  a  consensus  man. 

His  decision  not  to  run  ag.dn  clearly  was 
an  extreme  bid — the  most  extreme  he  could 
make — to  restore  unity  among  the  American 
people.  His  purpose  was  Uj  eliminate  himself 
as  a  divisive  factor. 

•'I  have  concluded,"  he  said,  "that  1  sliotild 
not  permit  the  Presidency  to  become  in- 
volved in  partisan  divisions  that  are  devel- 
oping this  year." 

He  followed  tliat  by  reiterating  a  philos- 
ophy lie  often  has  extolled: 

■"Whatever  the  trials  and  test.*,  ahead,  the 
slrens;th  of  the  cotintry  will  he  .  .  .  in  the 
uultv  of  tlie  people." 

The  unity  Mr.  Johnson  seeks  obvlou.'-Iy  Is 
the  unity  demanded  to  bring  the  blrn^dy, 
irustrating,  prolonged  war  In  Vietnam  to  a 
just  Conclusion. 

Coupling  his  withdrawal  Iron:  the  Presi- 
dential contest  with  his  new  appeal  to  North 
Vietnam  for  peace  talks  and  hi.s  dc'sion  to 
stop  most  of  the  bombing  of  Nonli  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  making  an  unprecedented 
gesture  to  prove  to  the  nation  lu.-  own  devo- 
tion to  peace. 

Although  he  1:,  a  man  of  complex  charac- 
UT  and  his  motives  luue  not  always  been 
clear.  Mr.  Jolinson's  action  in  this  ama/.ing 
instance  hardly  c.in  be  suspected  ol  .iiiy- 
thing  other  than  what  lie  .-^aid  it  was:  I'o 
regam  for  tSic  next  10  montlis  some  of  t!ie 
consensus  to  which  he  has  been  so  belio'.den. 
especially  as  applied  to  the  war  eHort. 

But  the  question  Is  -an  enormous  ques- 
tion    whether  it  will  v.ork. 

It  may  solton  the  personal  attjtcks  c.n  Mi. 
Johnson  by  his  anti-war  critics.  It  sliould 
erase  the  suspicions,  which  inevitably  would 
have  arisen  u  he  were  a  candidate,  lliat  his 
war  ]ioUcies  were  geared  to  tlie  election. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  ha.s  made  a  lame  duck 
(rf  himjaclf. 

Hanoi  has  not  lute.ied  \',  his  reasoning 
or  any  of  his  proposals  up  to  now.  Is  Ho  Chi 
Minh  any  more  likely  to  listen  t)  a  Presi- 
dent whom  he  'kuows  will  he  out  oi  office 
within  the  year:" 

Of  late.  Mr.  Johnson  lias  iiad  increasing 
trouble  getting  action  from  Congress  on  any 
of  his  proposals.  Will  his  withdrawal  from 
the  Presidential  race  enhance  liis  Influciice 
in  Congress?  It  is  not  likely  t  >. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Johnson  luu;  made  a 
noble  move.  The  magnaiimiity  in  his  pur- 
]X)se  cannot  be  disparaged. 

The  consequence;,  are  not  ai  on..?e  j^redict- 
able.  But.  one  way  or  anoth-r.  they  are  apt 
;  1  be  .-ubslantiai. 

We  hope,  and  we  think  t'le  Pr'-'ideiifs  ac- 
non  (le.serves.  the  results  lie  intended:  Tluit 
t!ie  debate  in  tlie  comini  p<-jntical  ciunpaign 
be  (  o;islructive.  and  nrjt  merely  petty;  that 
the  people  and  its  Clovcrnnient  unite  as  llicy 
did  in  World  W.ir  !I  to  push  ni're  than  ever 
for  ;i  jUSt  concI.■^-lon  cl  the  war;  and  action 
in  Congress  to  bring  conomlc  stability  on 
the  homefront  higher  t.ixcs  and  reduced 
,spcnding. 

Mr.  Joiiiison  :■  ■.  I'.'.is-.  h:ih  pui  ;:  up  lo  Hie 
re-rt  o;   iis  to  do  our  part. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  de.spl.se  vio- 
lence, and  I  believe  the  mo.st  cowardly 
lorm  of  violence  is  a&sa.ssination. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  family  and 
fricrids  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  who 
was  struck  down  by  a  cowardly  a.s.sa.ssin's 
bullet. 

Some  iieoplc  asked  me  \\h.\  I  did  not  go 
to  the  funeral  yesterday,  and  I  replied  it 
would  be  completely  out  of  character  for 
me  had  I  gone  I  have  never  made  a  prac- 
tice of  going  to  funerals  in  my  own  con- 
stituency excejJt  tho.se  of  extremely  clo,se 
friends.  I  believe  the  bereaved  family 
wants  only  clo.se  personal  friends  near 
them  in  time  f  1  deep  grief. 

I  uist  do  not  believe  luncrals  outihl  to 
be  u.scd  for  political  iJurpo.ses  by  an- 
nounced presidential  candidates.  I 
thought  tlie  most  poignant  thing  I  heard 
about  the  funeral  of  Dr.  King  yesterday 
was  of  tiie  at;ed  Negro  woman  who  was 
a  member  of  liis  parish  who  wandered 
around  and  v.as  unable  to  find  a  seat, 
.she  said,  l)ec.iuse  of  all  the  rich  whiti' 
people  who  had  come  in  to  be  iiresent  in 
front  of  the  teVvision  cameras. 


Al' TENDANCE  AT  P^UNERALS  FOR 
POLITICAL  PURPOSES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


AITr:NI3ANCE  AT  THE  PT.TNKRAL  OF 
DR.  KING 

Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of     the    gentleman     from 
MicJiigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  beiialf 
of  all  of  tho.se  Members  who  came  to 
.'Vtlarita  to  participate  in  the  last  rites  for 
Dr.  Kin-.  I  want  to  thank  them  from  liic 
bottom  ol  my  heart.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body who  was  down  there  to  make  politi- 
cal milea-'C  out  of  traveling  under  those 
very  adverse  circumstances.  They  came 
to  make  certain  that  they  at  least  iden- 
lihcd  in  death  with  the  great  principles 
of  what  I  considered  to  be  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  leaders,  not  black  leaders  but 
great  leaders,  period.  I  think  it  was  tre- 
mendous: I  think  it  wa.5  moving,  that  so 
many  people  came  there  yesterday,  not 
lusi  from  the  political  sphere  but  con- 
cerned Americans  at  all  levels  of  our  life. 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  church  was  o\er- 
ilov. mg.  Certainly  there  were  many  more 
present  than  the  several  thousand  people 
who  were  able  to  eel  in.  Many  of  the  dig- 
nitaries, including  the  Members  of  Con- 
:^rcss.  we-.e  unable  to  get  in.  because  we 
askeu  that  only  personal  friends  of  me 
fam;!y  be  admitted  to  the  church  serv- 
ices. Most  of  liie  congres.sional  delegation 
lire,':  tU  V  ere  not  Inside  the  church  at  all, 
taut,  instead,  joined  some  thousands   in 
the  in.Tich  to  the  ^Torehou.'e  campus  to 
parliCipr,tr   in   the   !a:^-t   rites   conducK  d 
'heie. 

Mr,  O'HARA  ol  Iilinoi,^  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.s. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel— and  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
Menibei-s  of  the  Hou,se  In  thl.s — that  we 
owe  a  crreat  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
liiigu:.>hed    gentleman    f.om    Michigan. 
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Mr  CoNYERS,  who  made  it  possible  for 
this  body  to  be  represented  at  the  funeral 
of  Ur  Martin  Luther  KIhk  yesterday  I 
estimated  there  were  60  of  u.s  on  the 
plane  that  left  Washjnmton  early  m  the 
rnommg  and  were  ;n  attendance  at  the 
funeral  and  at  the  ceremonies  at  More- 
house Collece  I  believe  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  House 
were  pleased  that  this  historic  body  was 
representtd  at  a  fuiu-ral  that  In  a  large 
sense  rededicated  this  country  to  its  mis- 
sion under  God.  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  it  not  been  for  the  ploneennR. 
the  plannini.'.  and  the  hard  earnest  work 
of  the  k'entleman  from  Michigan 

Mr  CO>ri'L'PtS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  BURTON  of  Ciilifornia  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  t-entleman  vield ' 

Mr  CONYKRS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Irom  California 

Mr  BURTON  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, I,  too,  would  like  to  add  my  word  of 
commendatton  to  our  distuiKUished  col- 
leaifue,  my  friend,  the  tientloman  from 
Michigan  Mr  ConyersI  His  ttTorts 
made  it  possible  for  the  congressional 
delegation,  some  70  or  so  members,  to 
attend  the  most  moving  and  impressive 
services  for  Dr.  King  in  Atlanta  yester- 
day 

I  was  ha[)py  to  join  with  him  and  my 
coUeacues  :n  this  personal  expression 
of  sympathy  to  Dr  King  s  family  and  of 
respect  for  .ill  that  this  heroic  man 
stood. 

Dr  Martin  Luther  Kinc  Jr ,  a  man 
of  peace  a  man  of  God,  a  leader  of  his 
people  and  of  this  Nation  is  dead  He 
was  taken  from  among  us  cruelly  and 
.-tealthlly  by  an  assassins  bullet  Yes- 
terday I  was  In  .■Mlanta,  Ga  ,  where  he 
was  laid  to  rest  '  free  at  last  " 

Our  Nation  mourns  him  but  we  do  not 
despair  because  his  words  of  hope  still 
I  ing  in  our  ears 

Our  Nation  is  touched  again  by  tragedy 
and  loss  but  his  courage  binds  lis  to- 
tiether  and  leads  us  on. 

Our  Nation  s  smht  is  blurred  with  tears 
and  .sorrow  but  his  vision  is  clearly  be- 
fore us,  summoning  us  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  gave  his  life. 

Our  Nation  is  sleepless  in  its  grief  and 
shame  because  h:s  dream  is  still  to  be 
accomplisfied 

Martin  Luther  King  spoke  of  that 
dream  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial in  1963  His  words  rang  out  then  and 
the  echo  of  those  v\ords  can  be  heard 
even  now. 

Let  ua  not  wallow  in  the  valley  or  despair 
t  say  to  you  today  my  rrlends.  even 
though  we  face  the  dimcultles  of  louay  and 
tomorrow,  I  still  h»ve  n  (treum  It  Is  a  dream 
deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream  I  have 
■•»  dream  that  one  day  this  natum  will  rise 
up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  lt« 
creed  We  hold  these  tniths  to  be  self-evl- 
dent  that  -.ill  men  nre  created  equal." 

Martin  Luther  King  would  not  have  us 
mourn,  'as  those  who  have  no  hope." 
He  would  have  us  carry  on  the  quest  for 
l>eace.  for  human  dignity,  the  quest  to 
fulfill  his  dream.  The  first  siep  toward 
fulfillment  of  that  dream  must  tome  now 
with  the  speedy  enactment  of  tlie  Civil 
Ri;.;hts  .-^ct  of  1968.  but  moi  ^  must  fol- 
low Jobs,  education,  trHui'iig.  tjetter 
hoLUing.  expanded  public  assistance,  and 


health  .services  administered  with  con- 
cern for  human  dignity  must  follow 

-More  than  that,  the  (lUlckened  con- 
.scicnce  of  the  Nation  must  harken  to  the 
words  of  Dr  King  and  understand  the 
motivation  of  this  heroic  figure   He  said: 

Mure  than  ever  before  my  friends,  men 
"f  .ill  races  and  nations  are  tixlay  challenged 
to  be  neighborly  The  call  for  a  worldwide 
gi>Kl- neighbor  policy  is  more  than  an 
ephemeral  shibboleth:  It  Is  a  call  to  a  way 
uf  life  which  will  transform  our  imminent 
cosmic  elegy  Into  a  psalm  of  creative  luinil- 
ment  No  longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury  of 
[>a.ssing  by  on  the  other  .side  .Such  folly  was 
once  called  moral  failure,  uxlay  It  will  lead 
to  universal  suicide  We  cannot  long  survive 
spiritually  separated  m  ii  -,  orld  that  Is  geo- 
graphically t^>Kether  In  the  tinal  analysis.  I 
n»ust  not  lgiu>re  the  wounded  m.m  on  lifes 
Jericho  Road,  l^ecau.se  he  l.s  a  p.irt  of  me  and 
I  am  a  part  of  him  His  agony  dlmlnLshes  me, 
.md  his  salvation  enlarges  me 

Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  could  not  a.sk 
the  Biblical  quesuon.  Am  I  my  brothers 
kf-^per?"  F'or  him.  the  answer  was  as  ob- 
vious as  It  was  forcefully  affirmative 

He  wa.s  involved  m  mankind  He  was 
concerned  and  that  concern  extended 
from  collective  bargaining  rights  for 
.sanitation  workers  in  Memphis  where  he 
gave  Ills  life  to  the  right  of  Negro  men 
and  women  to  sit  on  bu.ses  in  Montgom- 
ei-y  where  the  cau.se  of  human  dignity 
first  propelled  him  into  the  national  -pot- 
light. 

His  concern  for  humanity  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  t)erson  made  his  advocacy  of 
the  nonviolent  confrontation  inevitable. 
•A  man  of  rea^son,  he  challenged  men  to 
act  rea.sonably  .A  man  of  justice,  he 
challenged  men  u>  act  with  justice,  A 
man  of  God.  he  .s«iw  clearly  and  chal- 
lenged others  to  .'-ee  the  spark  of  divinity 
in  each  man  which  makes  .sacred  human 
life  and  gives  dignity  to  our  humanity 
This  concern  caused  liim  to  be  jailed  it 
also  cau.sed  him  to  be  honored  with  the 
Nobel  Peace  Award 

It  was  natural  that  this  man  of  i>€SLce 
who  .sought  justice  at  home  should  speak 
out  .so  clearly  and  eUxjuently  against  the 
injustice  and  brutality  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Dr  King  lived  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  lived  the  words.  Bles.sed  are 
the  peacemakers." 

.Martin  Luther  King  w-as  the  apostle  of 
nonviolence  and  peace,  and  his  life,  his 
words,  his  deeds  and  his  martyrs  death 
-■ave  wTtness  to  his  creed  He  is  no  longer 
with  us  but  in  the  forefront  of  every 
stniggle  for  tinman  dignity,  for  peace,  his 
spirit  will  march  on. 

Men  will  continue  to  dream  his  dreams 
and  in  the  words  of  the  song  of  the 
movement: 

Black  and  white  together. 
We  shall  overcome! 

We  shall  overcome  injustice  and  en- 
slaving poverty 

We  shall  Qvercome  bigotry  and  prej- 
udice 

We  shall  overcome  the  vestiges  of 
hatred  which  have  led  us  to  tragedy 

Freedom  will  ring  out  — 

In  Dr  Kmg's  words — 
from  the  prodigious  hUl  tops  of  New 
Hampshire  Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty 
mountalas  .>f  New  York.  Let  freedom  ring 
from  the  heightening  .Mleghenles  of  Penn- 
sylvania   Let  freedom   ring   from   the  snow- 


capped Rockies  of  Colorado.  Let  freedom  ring 

from  the  curvaceous  slopes  of  California  But 
not  only  that,  let  freedom  ring  from  .Stone 
Mountain    of   Cieorglu 

Let  freedom  ring  from  Lookout  Mount;iln 
if  Tenne<:see 

Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and  mole- 
hill of  Mississippi  From  every  mountain- 
side let  freedom  ring  And  wtien  we  allow 
freedom  to  ring,  v.hen  we  let  It  ring  from 
every  village,  from  every  hamlet,  from  every 
state  and  every  city,  we  will  be  able  to 
speed  up  that  day  when  all  of  Gods  children, 
bl.ick  men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  Clen- 
tilcs,  Protestjints  and  Catholics,  will  be  able 
to  Join  hands  and  sing  In  the  words  of  the 
old  Negro  siilrltual  '  F^ee  At  List'  Free  at 
last'  TTiank  Gcxl  Almlghtv.  we  are  free 
.it  last!" 

As  we  consider  the  civil  rights  bill  to- 
day, we  have  the  opportunity  to  take  one 
more  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  Di 
King's  dream  and  one  more  step  toward 
freedom. 
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OPPOSmON  TO  PASSAGE  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS   BILL 

Mr    TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1   minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the    retjuest    of    the    gentleman    from 
\'iriiinia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    TUCK    Mr.  Spe.aker.  I  ri.se  in  op- 
position to  t.dcing  up  H  R.  2516  at.  this 
t:mf  and  al.so  in  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  at  any  time. 

legislation  of  an  emotional  nature 
should  never  be  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  we  arc  faced  with 
tensions  such  as  tho.se  which  now  exist 
throu:.'hoiit  the  Nat.on  and  particularly 
here  m  Wa.-hington  Laws  should  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  only  in  an  atmos- 
ijhere  of  careful  and  thoughtful  de- 
liberation. 

The  so-called  civil  rights  bill  now  be- 
fore us.  as  well  as  previous  ones,  is 
highly  objectionable  to  those  who  hav? 
regard  for  the  principles  of  liberty  em- 
bodied in  the  Con.^titution.  The  Icjss  of 
hfe  and  human  suffering  both  have  been 
terrific  in  recent  weeks  and  In  more 
recent  years.  In  fact,  we  have  had 
trouble,  as  I  predicted  we  would,  ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  civil  rights 
bill  in  1957  Millions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
er tV  loss  has  been  sust.ained. 

The  horrendous  .^ltuatlon  which  now 
exists  is  accentuated  by  what  appears  to 
be  a  complete  and  abject  surrender  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
of  our  Government  to  these  ruthless 
racists,  looters,  thieves,  and  mcendiansts 
whose  real  object  is  to  pillage  and 
plunder  and  al.so  destroy  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  .•\ction  upon  this 
bill  today  is  an  open  and  written  invi- 
tation to  these  despicable  groups  and 
characters  to  multiply  and  increase  the 
harm  and  evil  which  they  have  already 
done. 

The  slaying  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr  ,  was  a  cruel  and  wanton  act  The  per- 
[)etrator  thereof  sliould  be  apprehended 
and  given  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  sen.seless 
murderer  will  be  brought  to  justice 
:-peedily.  I  deprecate  violence.  The  killing 
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of  King  was  indeed  unfortunate.  The 
man  who  committed  this  crime  has  done 
a  great  disservice  to  our  country,  and  his 
act  serves  to  exacerbate  the  racial  ten- 
sions and  hatreds  which  were  already  in- 
tolerable throughout  the  Nation, 

I  have  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the 
bereaved  family  of  the  deceased.  How- 
ever, in  expressing  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  the  bereft  family,  the  Nation 
should  not  overlook  certain  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  life  and  career  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

Although  it  is  conceded  that  he  openly 
advocated  nonviolence,  he  fomented  dis- 
cord and  strife  between  the  races.  Vio- 
lence followed  in  his  wake  wherever  he 
went.  North  or  South,  until  he  himself 
f(>ll  a  victim  to  violence.  He  who  sows  the 
seed  of  sin  shall  reap  and  harvest  a 
whirlwind  of  evil.  I  believe  with  the  Bible 
that  he  who  takes  up  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword. 

This  victim  of  murder  jiieached  com- 
pliance only  with  the  laws  he  approved 
of  and  thus  was  in  contempt  of  statutes 
not  to  his  Hking.  Hence,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers, in  a  most  brazen  and  flagrant 
manner,  flouted  the  time-honored  con- 
cepts of  this  Nation,  which  is  one  of 
laws  and  not  of  men. 

In  one  of  his  last  public  utterances,  he 
openly  stated  that  he  intended  to  violate 
a  solemn  court  injunction.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  planning  to  invade  Wash- 
ington with  a  horde  of  the  ho.sts  of  evil, 
to  disrupt  and  .stay  the  wheels  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Evei-y 
sensible  per.son  knows,  as  he  himself 
must  have  known,  that  such  an  act  would 
result  in  wholesale  property  destiniction. 
bloodshed,  and  death  to  this  beleaguered 
city. 

Tins  man  t.ampltd  upon  llie  laws  of 
oui  country  with  impunity,  and  the 
Stokcly  Carmichaels  and  the  Rap 
Browns  were  spawned  in  the  waters  of 
hate  agitated  by  his  public  utterances. 

Thus  it  is  discoura.uing  to  observe  the 
extent  to  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others  in  hit;h  political 
office  have  lost  perspective  in  this  period 
of  turbulence.  The  candidaU's  for  Presi- 
dent in  both  of  the  larger  political  parties 
joined  in  this  display  of  maudlin  and 
efTu.sive  sentimentality.  Dignified  and  ap- 
propriate display  of  sympathy  is  always 
fitting  and  proper. 

1  hope  that  the  /uiurican  people  will 
insist  upon  a  rigid  and  firm  adherence  to 
justice  and  to  a  prompt  and  resolute  en- 
forcement ol  all  the  laws  at  every  level 
of  government  and  the  swift  and  certain 
punishment  of  law  violators  irrespective 
of  whether  they  be  white  or  black. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4.  prior  to  the 
death  of  King,  I  made  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Rules  Commitlee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
2516.  and  the  same  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
iillowyig  me  to  appear  in  opijosiiion  to  H.R. 
2516. 

On  many  occasions  ui  llie  hitl  11  years  I 
liave  tpoken  out  la  the  liope  of  blocking 
legislation  of  this  type.  That  which  the  Con- 
gress already  li.as  adopted  has  done  the  coun- 
try tremendous  damage.  I  cannot  acquiesce 
In  the  reasoning  that  we  should  add  evil  to 
ihe  already  mischievous  legislation  now  on 
the  statute  books  and  thus  stir  into  a  mael- 
strom the  seething  cauldron  of  sopial  unrest 


that  already  has  reached  serious  proportions 
and  threatena  to  get  worse. 

I  made  the  prediction  in  1957  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Initial  so-called  Civil  Rights 
bill  would  be  marked  by  countless  future 
years  of  Irritation  and  acrimony.  I  pointed 
out  that.  Instead  of  relieving  the  tensions. 
It  would  exacerbate  whatever  tensions  and 
prejudices  were  already  In  existence. 

The  proponents  ol  the  mea.sure  contended 
that  the  legislation  was  needed  because  It 
would  bring  peace  and  tranquility.  Where  l.-^ 
that  peace?  Certainly  not  in  the  riots  which 
have  rocked  our  cities  during  recent  years 
and  are  forecast  to  be  even  worse  during  the 
summer  of  1968,  The  situation  has  become 
infinitely  worse  and  ha.s  reached  desperate 
stages,  I  think  longingly  i.nd  nostalgically 
of  those  years  of  peace,  years  free  of  strile, 
when  we  had  no  civil  rights  legislation 

I  cannot  see  that  the  legislation  of  this 
nature  which  has  successfully  passed  through 
the  Congress  and  which  I  have  constantly 
opposed  has  done  us  one  iota  of  pood  On 
the  contrary,  in  my  opinion  It  has  done  us 
grave  harm'  by  bringing  on  boundless  trou- 
ble, misunderstanding,  bitterness  and  hatred 
where  cordiality  formerly  existed  And  now 
we  are  considering  a  proposal  designed  Iaj 
deter  and  punish  Interference  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  with  activities  protected  by 
Federal  law. 

This  bill  has  been  In  the  t^enuf  since  ht-st 
year.  It  was  almost  completely  rewritten. 
making  it  a  more  punitive  bill  than  was 
approved  In  the  House  where  it  was  farst 
considered.  Now  provisions  have  been  added. 
some  not  at  all  germane  to  the  title  of  the 
bill,  some  so  drastic  and  ill-conceived  that 
they  constitute  the  measures  worst  features. 
Despite  this,  our  leadership,  with  encourage- 
ment from  the  White  Hou.se,  is  suggesting 
that  we  accept  them  en  toto  without  further 
study. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  this  bill,  and  I  am 
convinced  we  will  be  making  a  serious  mis- 
take to  accept  even  in  part  the  changes 
which  the  Senate  has  made. 

My  main  reason  for  disapproving  of  tins 
horrendous  measure  Ls  my  desire  to  preserve 
our  time-honored  American  freedom,  a  goal 
that  has  been  a  guiding  light  with  me 
throughout  my  long  years  in  public  life.  This 
bill  strikes  a  serious  blow  at  our  liberty.  Its 
proponents  sav  that  it  is  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing discrimination,  and  vet  couched  therein 
are  flagrant  provisions  that  abet  and  condone 
discrimination.  Moreover,  they  would  do 
grave  violence  to  individual  rights,  the  bed- 
rock upon  which  the  nation  w.as  built  and 
for  which  our  forefathers  struggled  for  gen- 
erations to  establish  and   preserve. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  Uivvs  ol  this  nation 
have  as  their  purpose  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  its  citizens  to  equal  justice.  I  cue 
this  assumption  as  typical  of  .America  and 
of  her  form  of  government.  The  bill  we  now 
liave  before  us  is  clearly  unconstitiitioiia!  and 
out  of  harmony  with  cair  Amenc;.n  w.-.y  of 
life.  It  extends  rights  and  protections  to  a 
limited  group.  If  it  is  to  opprme  for  any.  Fed- 
eral Justice  should  be  extended  tf.  all  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you  t).c  d.mgers  of  legisla- 
tion which  serves  only  a  few,  us  our  earlier 
civil  rights  bills  have  sought  to  serve. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  ol  the  biU 
we  now  have  under  cniisideration  is  Involved 
111  Title  VIII,  the  .'■o-called  open  housing  pro- 
vision. Herein  lies  the  main  reason  for  the 
controversy  which  has  cleve;oped  over  tins 
legislation.  What  its  opcu-oecupancy  clause 
does  in  effect  is  say  to  every  owner  o:  resi- 
dential property  that  he  cannot  sell  or  rent 
his  residential' property  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  wishes  if  some  other  private  in- 
dividual objects  and  denuinds  lli.a  he  him- 
self be  permitted  to  buy. 

While  we  are  told  its  purpose  is  to  wipe 
out  discrimination,  this  bill  cle.iriy  permi;s 
discrimination  in  certain  instances.  You  will 
see  that   it   allows   the  single-family   liome- 


ownor  to  discriminate  if  he  owns  three  or 
fewer  single-family  houses,  sells  no  more 
than  one  In  any  two-year  period,  sells  without 
the  service  of  a  broker,  and  sells  without  any 
discriminating  advertising  Also  exempt  are 
dwellings  occupied  by  no  more  than  tour 
families  living  independentlv  of  one  another. 
If  the  owner  maintains  and  occupies  one  ol 
the  units  involved.  Religious  institutions  and 
private  clubs  also  are  permitted  t(j  discrimi- 
nate m  non-commercial  operations. 

H.mks  and  similar  institutions,  as  well  as 
hrokerage  services,  on  the  other  h.iiid,  .ire 
lorbidden  from  discriminating, 

1  have  always  understood  that  e\ery  man 
li,is  a  right  to  trade  or  refuse  to  trade  with 
.  i,ibodv  on  anv  ground  whatsoever.  This  bill, 
lijwe\er,  would  give  one  citizen  the  right  to 
ac(|Uire  properiv  from  another  citizen  who 
does  not  wish  to  sell  it  to  him.  By  this  proc- 
ess, we  would  lose  a  degree  of  freedom  that 
IS  deeply  rooted  in  our  tiaditions  and  m  our 
common  law,  Ii  would  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  give  one  person  a  certain 
riaht  even  if,  m  so  doing,  another  person 
was  deprived  of  a  right 

Economic  security  of  private  property  is 
the  only  dependable  foundation  of  personal 
liberty.  Yet  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
government  to  force  a  homeowner  tn  rent  a 
room  or  sell  his  home  t'>  a  person  with  whom 
he  does  not  choose  to  execute  a  rental  or  sales 
agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  require 
the  owner  of  a  home  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  one  not  ol  his  choice  is  an  affront  t> 
(lur  traditions  of  freedom  of  contract.  We 
have  always  in  the  jjast  felt  s.tie  in  the 
thought  tliat  we  need  not.  without  our  con- 
sent, become  involved  in  a  contract  with 
someone  else. 

The  Constitution   grants  no  such  powers. 
The  power  to  enter  itito  a  contract  willingly 
IS  a  fundamental  right.  I  know  of  no  justifi- 
cation  m   forcing   a   person   t-o  enter   Into   a 
contract    with    ioiotSier   person   for   the    dis- 
position of  private  property  against  his  will 
What  we  would  be  doing  in  elTect  is  con- 
verting private   homes   into  public   utilltie.s 
Public  utilities  must  dispense-  their  services 
without    arbitrary    discrimination,    which    is 
tlie  mam  difTerencc  between  public  and  pn- 
\ate    businets.    This    bill    would    lmpo.se    tlie 
oblma'ions  of  public  utilities  on  the  home- 
owner, which,  according  to  my  ii:*erpretation 
oi  the  law,  has  no  constitutional  foundation 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  base  its  c^n- 
stitutionality     on     .'section    5    of     the     14th 
Amendment!    which    empowers    Congress    to 
enact  laws  applicable  to  private  discrimhia- 
iion.  They  also  cite  the  commerce  clause  as  a 
constitutional  basis  for  forcing  homeowners 
and  rental  property  owners  to  contract  witli 
persons  other  than  those  of  their  choice    It 
IS  true  that  the  component  parts  of  a  home 
may  ai  one  time  have  Rowed  in   c  .mmerco. 
but  the  finished  home  has  s'opped  us  travel- 
ing and  is  a  part  of  tlie  land.  To  hold  that 
tlie  rental  of  a  room  in  a  home,  or  the  s.ile 
of  real  estate,  i.~  part  of  interstate  commerce 
IS  fatuous.  The  only  movement  ol  real  estate 
is  the  movement  fjf  the  earth    and  that  w.as 
going  on  long  before  anybody  heard  ol  com- 
merce. 

1;  private  homes  lull  ni'der  the  commerce 
clause,  nothing  falls  outside  ol  1',  not  even 
lioiisehold  articles. 

Under  this  bill,  any  otlended  party  may  lilc 
a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  o:  Housing 
and  Urban  DeveloiJinent.  who  is  authorized 
to  devise  progiams  of  voluntary  compliance. 
If  the  p^ecretary  is  unsuccessful,  the  olfendcd 
party  mav  go  into  a  Federal  District  Court 
.■lid  seek  'an  injunction  or  oilier  c  lUri  o.'der. 
I'  prooi  of  discrimination  is  established,  the 
court  mav  award  actual  and  punitive 
ci.imugcs,  togetlier  with  c.urt  costs  and  at- 
torney fees.  No  reputable  attorney  or  title 
puara'nty  comp.oiv  would  bo  willing  to  certify 
to  the  title  ol  anv  real  estate  conveyed  after 
the  pas.sage  ol  t'his  act  for  fear  that  both 
p.irlics  would  b'?(.ome  involved  In  expensive 
.jid   endless  litigation.  Because  ol   the  r.mk 
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invasion  of  the  fleld  of  private  rlgbto  tb«t 
this  bill  Involves  the  only  hope  that  a 
sensible  person  has  Is  that  it  will  not  be 
enforceable  It  will  serve  only,  as  have  Its 
predecess<irs  to  create  new  sores  of  unrest 
.inU  aissat:sf:ic'!on  In  a  society  that  Is  already 
suffering  troin  nervous  prostration  and  Is  on 
the  verne  of  anarchy 

Title  r  f  this  bin  prescribes  punishment 
for  Interfering  with  persons  In  the  enjoyment 
of  certain  rights  Including  voting,  enroll- 
ment In  public  schc«;)ls  tind  colleges,  partici- 
pation In  Federal  programs,  and  use  of  com- 
mon carriers  and  facilities  This  Is  clearly 
aimed  .it  protecting  the  civil  rights  workers 
who  go  from  place  to  place  fomenting  itrlfe 
and  dlsciird  and  stirring  up  racial  violence 

It  is  (ibvlous  that  this  bill  server  to  protect 
agitators  .md  inciters,  and  I  will  not  offend 
your  ears  by  calling  the  names  of  some  of 
these  If  legislation  along  this  line  li  needed. 
It  sh.>iild  be  desUned  to  punish  these  persons 
for  the  heinous  mUdeeds  which  they  have 
committed  upon  society  and  which  have  re- 
sulted in  destruction  of  property  and  I->«s  of 
life  * 

This  bill  13  ,1  threat  to  the  powers  of  the 
states  ,intl  represents  an  unwarranted  in- 
■  urslon  iifx>n  the  st.ites'  .lUthoritv  and  re- 
sponsibilHy  ior  -the  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  suppression  ..f  public  mischief.  How- 
ever I  niu-sf  <  ommend  it  tor  the  provision 
that  would  impose  a  hne  of  $10.0<>0  and  a 
prison  sentence  of  live  ;. ears  upon  anyone 
who  travels  in  interstate  or  foreign  fom- 
merce  lor  the  purpose  of  inciung  a  not  I 
uur>xluced  iimll.ir  legislation  in  both  the 
ttSth  and  89th  Congresses,  but  failed  to  get 
it  even  before  a  subcommittee  At  tliat  time 
racial  disturbances  were  confined  to  Dan- 
ville. Va  A.5  soon  as  they  spread  to  New 
York  and  Chicago  .ind  Detroit  and  other 
l.irge  cities,  the  House  of  Represent^iUves 
was  stirred  to  p;is3  .m  .mtl-rlot  bill.  H  R 
421.   by  an  overwhelming  majority 

Iha  focus  of  any  legislation  limking  t.iward 
the  stoppage  of  riots  Is  good,  so  !.ir  as  its 
intentions  are  concerned  However.  I  will  tell 
you   the   best   way   to  stop  nota 

The  law  should  be  enlorceU  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  city  should  have  to  cope 
with  mobs  t;aihered  on  the  streets  in  vio- 
lation of  state  and  .ooal  laws  and  court  in- 
junctions Those  who  disturb  the  peace  and 
break  our  laws.  Irrespective  of  their  race, 
creed,  or  color,  mus-  be  dealt  with  firmly 
and  resolutely  and  in  such  fashion  as  to  make 
them  and  all  others  like  them  know  that 
lawlessness  will  not  be  tolerated  in  any  lo- 
cality in  the  United  States  of  America.  In- 
stead of  intimidating,  liarassing  and  imped- 
ing our  police  cflicers.  the  government  at  all 
levels  local  stite  and  national,  should  let 
these  policemen  know  that  they  are  expected 
to  use  whatever  force  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete an  arrest  and  to  subjugate  a  criminal. 
At  the  Siinie  time,  if  help  irom  the  state  or 
national  government  is  needed,  the  local 
authorities  should  be  .issured  that  It  will 
be    promptly    lurthcommg 

This  nation  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  observance  nf  the  law  is  the  eternal 
safeguard  of  liberty  Defiance  of  the  law  is 
the  surest  way  to  tyranny  Few  laws  are 
generally  loved  by  all  citizens,  but  they  are 
to  be  respected  and  not  resisted  A  man  may 
disagree  with  the  law  but  no  man  m.iy  dis- 
obey it.  We  must  have  a  government  of  laws, 
not  of  men 

We  must  forthwith  put  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tice of  minority  group  leaders  who  go  about 
telling  the  dissatisfied  element  that  they 
should  obey  the  laws  they  lavor  and  violate 
the  ones  they  do  not  like  These  men  are  a 
danger  to  our  society  We  have  too  great  a 
country  to  stand  idly  by  and  allow  lawless 
and  irresponsible  men  to  encourage  lawless 
and  riotous  conduct. 

The  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  should 
take  precedence  over  the  rights  of  crUnlnais. 
When  a  crime  Is  committed,  the  question  in 
law  should  be  whether  or  not  the  accused  is 
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guilty  lUid  what  punishment  Is  merited  and 
not  a  deternunatlon  as  to  whether  tir  not 
the  criminal  had  a  lawyer  before  he  con- 
fessed There  are  no  Indications  Uiat  our 
law-abiding  citizens  need  further  protection 
from  the  police  while  there  Is  every  indica- 
tion that  thev  need  corvslderably  more  pro- 
tection from  the  lawless. 

The  claim  u  made  that  our  troubles  can 
be  traced  to  the  ghettoes  I  oan  see  little 
relationship,  if  any  between  impoverished 
circimistances  and  criminal  behavior  There 
Is  overwhelming  evidence  that  poverty  does 
not  cause  crime  and  that  elimination  of  pov- 
erty will  not  prevent  crime  America  has  had 
less  poverty  m  1967  and  1968  than  In  any 
previous  years  m  our  history  It  the  argu- 
ment of  these  politicians  and  sociologists  is 
correct  we  would  have  had  a  genuine  revo- 
lution ill  over  the  country  In  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930s  and  our  present  pros- 
perous days  would  be  marked  with  unprece- 
dented peace  and  tranquility 

The  most  efre<tlve  method  llie  Federal 
Oovernment  could  employ  to  assist  m  the 
suppression  of  crime  would  be  to  support 
the  states  and  loc-allties  m  their  efforts  to 
enforce  the  law  and  t..  desist  from  the  past 
practices  of  hindering  and  impeding  them 
Law  enforcement  is  a  local  responsibility 
Without  exception.  I  leel  that  states  are 
capable  and  desirous  of  enforcing  the  law 
on  a  local  basis  This  can  be  accomplished 
It  they  are  protected  Irom  the  vicious  outside 
influences  which  snub  our  laws  and  ignore 
our  community  mores  resulting  in  the  chaos 
which  has  i<-curred  m  some  of  our  larger 
cities  and  Just  a  few  days  ago  In  iMeniphls. 
Our  safety  and  our  liberty  depend  on  the 
excellence  of  local  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment The  antl-riot  provision  of  this  bill  in 
no  way  impedes  or  usurps  local  law  enforce- 
ment, but  rather  would  give  force  and  sup- 
port to  It  I  hope  such  legislation  will  be 
voted    into   law 

As  for  the  other  provisions  of  HR  251rt 
I  recognize  Title  X  as  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, although  the  matter  taken  up  therein 
IS  one  that  should  be  handled  by  the  states 
and  not  by  the  Federal  Government 

Rather  than  concentrate  on  housing,  the 
Congress  would  be  acting  much  more  in  the 
interest  of  our  constituents  if  it  t.wk  steps 
to  prtitect  them  from  the  Itxiters  and  rioters 
and  rowdies  who  have  run  so  rampantly 
through  the  streets  of  our  cities  In  recent 
months  Therein  Ilea  the  real  danger  to  our 
country  rather  than  in  whether  or  not  a 
r>erson  disposes  of  his  real  estate  without 
discrimination 

Surveys  have  shown  that  much  of  the 
crime  which  results  from  these  enemies  to 
the  v., 'if are  of  our  nation  goes  unreported 
simply  otcHUse  people  feel  the  police  could 
do  nothing  about  It  We  need  laws  to  offset 
this  sense  of  public  helplessness  and  to  arm 
our  law  enforcement  otllcers  so  that  they  can 
stop  the  wave  of  crime.  HR  2516  with  the 
ex<eptlon  of  the  provisions  I  have  cited  as 
worthy  of  consideration,  would  place  us  fur- 
ther within  the  power  of  the  demonstrators 
and  looters  and  make  us  even  more  their 
Vict  mis 

Let  us  help  the  people  and  the  police,  not 
the  lawbreakers 

What  has  happened  to  our  American  states- 
manship that  we  have  created  such  condi- 
tions as  now  exist  in  this  country'  In  the 
April  I  Issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  there 
appeared  an  article  sponsored  by  a  large 
American  Industry  containing  the  following 
passage  which  I  commend  to  you  for  your 
consideration 

■  We  pamper  criminals  and  hamper  police, 
when  the  police  are  all  that  save  us  from 
anarchy 

■  We  spend  billions  to  pay  people  not  to 
work— when  we  need  the  workers,  and 
havent  got  the  billions 

'Devoted  men  in  uniform  spend  their  lives, 
underpaid  and  In  jeopardy,  fighting  to  keep 


our   nation   safe    Then.   f..r   political   advan- 
tage,  we  sweep  aside  their  gravest  advice 

(.'ompanles  whl.h  [rovlde  nilUlon.s  c.f  the 
best-paying  Jobs  In  the  world  were  built  out 
of  profits  niaile  by  ambitious  men  who  plowed 
those  profits  back,  to  make  more  Now  Qov- 
ernment  and  unions  call  such  men  selfish, 
and  tax  and  destroy  the  profits  vital  to  to- 
niorrows  Jcjbs 

We  spend  billions  to  get  to  the  moon,  tor 
some  ridiculous  'prestige'.  Instead  of  using 
those  billions  to  reduce  our  debt  and  make 
us  safe  and  solvent  again 

■  For  voters  at  home  we  placate  our  enemies 
abroad  and  attack  our  friends  c.md  hoic  we 
need  those  friends'  < 

We  concentrate  more  and  more  power 
in  a  central  government  itoo  often  of  little 
people)  and  so  weaken  the  local  ftovern- 
ments— which  are  the  very  essence  of  democ- 
racy  and   freedom 

We  spend  billions  for  foreign  aid  and  let 
prosperous  foreigners  who  owe  us  billions 
spend  our  money  to  deprive  us  of  our  dan- 
gerously-needed gold. 

■Common  sense  used  to  be  the  outstand- 
ing trait  of  Americans  In  Heavens  name, 
uHat  has  happen:  ti   ;  ,   it?'' 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  RESERVE  OF 
GRAIN  PRODUCTS 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
I710U.S  con.sent  to  extend  my  remark.s  at 
thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  retjue.st  of  the  gentleman  irom 
Montana* 

I'here  wa.s  no  ub,iection 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
mtroducini.;  le-isiation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  e.stabh.shment  of  a  national 
reserve  of  -ram  i>ioduct.s  'I  his  lem.sla- 
tlon  is  identical  to  the  McGuveni  bill 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  dur- 
um the  last  session 

Althouuh  there  are  many  thinus  wh  '.i 
mu.st  be  done  m  the  area  of  legislation  to 
make  it  po.ssible  for  our  farmers  to  share 
more  equitably  in  this  Nation's  economic 
abimdancf.  leuislation  enacted  in  the  last 
seveial  Concre.s.ses  has  effectively  elimi- 
nated the  burdensome  surpluse.s  which 
plagued  our  agricultural  producers  dur- 
niR  the  1950s 

The  elimination  of  these  surplu.ses  has 
been  beneficial  t  j  our  farmers,  but  it  has 
also  accentuated  the  need  for  our  coun- 
try to  nuimtain  a  .--trateyic  reserve  of 
a^;r:cultural  luoducts  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens against  drou-'ht  or  natural  disasters 
which  are  a  constant  threat  to  agricul- 
ture throui.:hout  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  established 
strategic  reserves  of  nearly  every  com- 
modity, a  :.horta!,'e  of  which  could  threat- 
en the  Nation's  .security  and  welfare  I 
share  the  view  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Cont:re.ss  and  our  Icadln^:  farm  or- 
Kanizations  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
include  food— the  most  vital  of  all  com- 
modities— in  the  national  security  stock- 
pile. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  pos.sible  for  us  to 
expect  our  fai Tiers  to  carr>-  t'le  buiden 
of  excess  supplies  which  we  need  for  our 
national  .safety.  As  the  record  will  show, 
a  very  shght  increase  in  exce.s.s  supplies 
can  drive  down  farm  ;inces  by  5  to  10 
percent  Therefore  if  our  farmers  would 
attempt  t-o  provide  the  .siofkpile  which 
our  country  needs,  witliout  the  protection 
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which  tills  legislation  would  provide,  they 
would  be  unfairly  penalized. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  legis- 
lation would  work  hand  in  hand  with 
existing  farm  legislation.  If  our  Govern- 
ment would  move  to  make  provisions  for 
a  necessai-y  reserve  and  If  these  provi- 
sions provide  the  protection  for  our  pro- 
ducers which  Is  absolutely  necessai-y.  I 
feel  certain  It  would  result  in  a  better 
supply  stability  for  both  the  agricultural 
industry  and  consumers  and  better  price 
stability  for  our  fanners. 

My  bill  would  establish  an  interim, 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 
emergency  reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans.  It  would  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  data  from  which  it  can 
determine  the  proper  sized  lonp-tei-m  re- 
serves this  Nation  should  maintain  of  the 
commodities  covered  plus  rice,  cotton, 
and  flaxseed. 

In  addition,  it  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Agriculture  to  make 
contracts  with  producers  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  as  practicable,  to  put  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  500  million  bushels  of 
corn  or  other  feed  grains  and  75  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  into  storage,  under 
producer  control,  either  on  their  farms 
or  In  elevators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  protect  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion and  our  farmers — particularly  our 
smaU,  family  farmers— with  Improved 
legislation  and  imaginative  legislation 
which  will  help  all  concerned  to  cope 
with  the  problems  which  we  face.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  would  give  both 
farmers  and  consumers  the  protection 
which  they  deserve  and  must  have. 


I  believe  eveiTone  knows  that  this 
civil  rights  bill  was  scheduled  a  long 
time  ago,  was  scheduled  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House,  and  agreed  to  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  they  picked 
a  date.  Why  did  they  pick  a  date  2 
weeks  hence  from  the  time  iliey  picked 
it?  They  picked  it  because  they  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  everyone  would  have  no- 
tice to  be  here,  and  to  do  their  own  will. 
That  is  why  we  v. ill  be  \oting  on  this 
bill  today.  We  are  voting  on  it  because 
it  was  planned  to  be  \oted  on  today.  It 
was  ijlanned  in  advance,  so  that  peojjle 
could  be  h.ere.  and  do  wlnttver  i.s  their 
honest  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wliile  I  am  on  my  foet. 
I  want  to  remark  about  tlie  Fourth 
Estate.  I  heard  on  NBC  one  of  the  com- 
mentators point  out  every  celebrity  who 
was  at  the  luneral.  but  then,  m  addi- 
tion, he  went  on  to  impugn  their  mo- 
tives, and  he  said  "Where  iue  the  poor 
people?  ' 

But  he  left  it  hanging  there.  Why  did 
he  not  go  and  find  out?  I  am  sure  the 
poor  people  were  there.  I  am  sure  that 
great  Christian  leader's  Iriends  were 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  rca.son  I  have 
taken  the  floor  today  is  to  say  for  good- 
ness' sake,  among  adults  and  honest  peo- 
ple, let  us  not  be  impugning  each  other's 
motives  at  this  place — in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 


LET  US  NOT  IMPUGN  MOTIVES  OF 
OTHERS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that,  particularly  here  among  adults  and 
tiie  trained  gentlemen  of  this  body,  it  Is 
not  quite  fair  to  be  talking  about  the 
motives  of  other  people,  the  motives  of 
why  one  votes  a  certain  way,  or  where 
you  go  to  a  funeral,  or  the  reason  why 
you  go.  I  believe  that  is  pretty  unfair. 

I  believe  it  is  unfair  for  a  Member 
ta  get  up  here  and  say  "I  know  you  did 
not  read  the  bill."  How  does  anyone 
know  whether  I  read  a  bill?  We  have 
been  studying  this  legislation  for  more 
than  2  years. 

How  does  anyone  know  what  my  mo- 
lues  are;  whether  I  am  sympathetic 
about  someone's  death,  or  why  I  go  to 
a  funeral?  I  did  not  go  to  Dr.  King's 
funeral.  But  I  presume  those  who  went 
were  sincere  mourners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  mean  to  take 
the  floor  today,  but  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
such  things  as  this  said  in  this  grea.t 
body.  The  questioning  of  somebody  else's 
motives  is,  I  believe,  a  particularly  un- 
Itir  thing  to  do. 


HOPE   FOR    A    MORE    HARMONIOUS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  but  today  or  tomor- 
row I  intend  to  place  a  rose  on  his  grave 
by  voting  for  the  pending  civil  rights 
resolution. 

I  have  not  iiad  the  opportunity  to  de- 
liver a  luneral  oration,  but  I  hope  to 
speak  very  eloquently  in  one  word,  in 
fact,  ill  one  syllable,  when  I  say  "aye  "  for 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  can 
still  be  good  will  in  this  country  and  hope 
for  a  more  harmonious  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


ARSON,  LOOTING.  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  recent 
editorial  In  my  district  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  follow  ing  by  my 
constituent,  George  Wachendorf,  busi- 
ness editor  of  the  Florida  Times-Union. 
I  think  It  should  be  widely  read  and  we 


■should  not  pass  off  lightly  the  comments 
he  ably  makes.  I  include  it  herewith: 
Arson.  Looting.  .^ND  Democracy 
(By  George  Wachendorf) 

One  of  the  I..sciniitlng  thincK  about  the 
free  marketplace  i.,  the  way  it  rcHects  the 
condition  of  society. 

AL  the  moment,  for  liutaiice.  tlie  bo-ctllcd 
protection  Indii.strles — tliose  which  manufac- 
ture devices  to  protect  I'ue  hou.scholdcr 
.it^.iiiist  lire  and  crime — iirc  con.sidcred  prime 
growth  arc-as.  Ax.  the  s.ime  time,  .i  trend  i^ 
<'!nor!;lnE;  in  real  estate  devcloiJincnt  with  liio 
(Tuwun;  i)op\iI;irity  of  suburban  ;.i);,rtmo'it 
und  home  projects  rltif^ed  with  Icnccs  nianneU 
!)•.•  urnicd  giKirds,  which  rclloct  the  iiicrea..sii.L' 
:jr.^:.kdown  ol  1,;W  and  order  both  as  far  i'.s 
individual  cnminal  acts  tind  mat.;  civil  dis- 
orders are  concerned.  .And  it  (■•■riainly  is 
n-mlnl.scenl  ol  tnc  Middle  Ajt.s.  wlion  every 
.- ubst  imial  home  was  a  lortrci's  iLP.d  every 
ni.'.n  trained  to  arms. 

The  point  1'  IE  been  made  that  what  i.i 
Ij.nnir  atlemplcd  in  this  countr\  i.f,  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  something  unique  m  i!ie  historv 
of  the  world  total  democracy.  Heretofore,  in 
every  democratic  society  there  has  existed  a 
depressed  and  .sujiprci.sed  portion  of  the  pop- 
tilation  with  little  sliare  in  tlie  Iji-nelits  of 
the  society. 

The  ellort  is  a  worthy  one,  ))crh;ips,  but 
the  course  ol  recent  events  begins  to  c.i.st 
doubt  not  only  on  whether  It  can  succeed, 
but  on  whether  it  will  not  ultimately  do  our 
lorm  of  government  to  the  death. 

In  the  wake  of  the  most  recent  riots,  there 
h.ivc  come  increases  in  Insurance  r.ites,  more 
talk  about  the  pressing  necessity  of  estab- 
Itshmt;  government-financed  riot  Insurance, 
and  a  curious  apathy  about  a  declared  riot- 
control  policy  which  essentially  abandons  the 
concet)i  of  jjrotecting  property. 

In  Washmuton  we  had  the  spectacle  <if 
looiini;  on  the  part,  ol  well-heeled  and  em- 
l>loycd  individuals  coupled  with  a  goodly 
.nnouiit  of  .scll-satlsfactlon  on  the  part  of 
.itithorities  that  they  held  down  the  death 
toll  by  restricting  the  use  of  firearms  by 
police  and  troops  even  at  the  cost  of  letting 
arsntusis  and  lixiters  escape. 

When  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  advocated 
a  iMjlicy  of  shooting  to  kill  arsonists  and 
shooting  to  malm  looters  a  .sKjrin  broke 
;.bout  his  head  on  the  grounds  he  wa.s  advo- 
cating' a  policy  of  Indiscriminate  Ehootiiig. 
\Vh:.t  IS  h.ii))>enlni;  Is  the  logical  extension 
ol  the  curious  idea  that  "human  rights"  and 
■property  rights"  are  somehow  mutually  ex- 
clusive. As  If  the  riaht  Uj  peacelul  prjssesslon 
of  one's  property  Is  not  a  human  neht. 

It  Is  the  Job  of  any  government  to  protect 
us  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prop- 
erty. But  ours  seems  to  be  moving  to  the 
position  that  the  life  and  well-being  of  the 
looter  and  arsonist  are  of  preater  concern 
than  the  riehts  ol  the  men  they  are  unlaw- 
fully  attacking 

Not  only  that,  but  that  it  is  s-Jinehow  the 
r.r-ponsibilily  of  tlie  peacelul  majority  Uj  p  'V 
!or  the  damaj-'c  wrought  by  the  minority  - 
and  no  b  ick  talk  either.  Next  to  the  currency  , 
developiiii,'   ciocirine    -AUce    In    Wonderl:  ud' 
is  a  study  m  rational  tlioughl. 

What  "reems  to  e.-cape  most,  oi  thote  in- 
volved m  assurinit  a  si/ablc  proportion  (jl  t'ne 
tiiizenry  ol  regular  ])ericKis  of  uninterrupt'.d 
thelt  Is  that  societies  are  organized  only  to 
rcu;ularize  the  relations  of  man  t^i  man.  And 
that  government-blessed  anarchy  Is  not  civi- 
lization. 

If  there  is  anything  that  history  teaches, 
it  is  that  when  a"  government  grows  fjo  weak 
to  ]3Ut  down  disorder — either  in  terms  of 
available  force  or  in  moral  resolution— it  is 
too  weak  to  malntiiin  itself. 

This  may  not  be  the  situation  In  this  na- 
tion at  the  moment.  But  the  conclusion 
seems  inescapable  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  becomes  convinced 
that  our  vaunted  democracy  will  not  or  can- 
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not  provide  a  life  free  fMm  tiM  fesr  Of  vio- 
lence, democracy  will  lamf*  to  ffiy*  wmy  to  a 

form  of  government  that  can 

And  who  could  say   that  such   a  mnjortty 
would    be    wr  jng' 


JOHN  D   DINOELL.  DEDIfATFn 

CONSEKVATIONIST 
Mr     SAYLOR     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  'ars  no  obiection 

Mr  SAYIADR  Mr  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple today  ."lay  that  the  youni?  people  are 
not  as  i:ood  us,  their  jvarents  Snide  re- 
marks are  often  made  that  .someone  only 
got  V\ead  beciiu.-ie  his  father  or  trrand- 
father  paved  the  way  for  Wm. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  Member  of  Contrress  whom  I  con.slder 
a  real  frtencJ-'-one  who  despite  tlie  cntl- 
cl.-yiV5  of  the-  youth  of  today  Is  a  real 
leader  Yes,  he  has  even  exceeded  the 
excellent  record  made  In  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  by  liis  UliLstrlous  father, 
the  late  Honorable  John  D.  Uln^ell.  Sr. 

John  Dincell  Is  a  dedicated  outdiX)rs- 
man — an  avid  hunter  and  H.shcrman — 
but  one  to  whom  the  quest  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  bag — one  who  believes 
In  Ills  country  and  Is  striving  to  make  It 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live,  not  only 
for  lilmself  and  ids  family,  but  for  all 
Americans. 

John  Dincell's  name  is  known 
throughout  the  entire  country-  as  a  real 
working  conservationist. 

Because  of  my  lUgh  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  suid  t)ecause  I 
am  very  much  aware  of  his  legislative 
activities  in  the  field  uf  conservation,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  Congressman  Dingell 
has  been  honored  by  that  largest  of  all 
private  conservation  orgaruzatlons,  the 
National  WllcClfe  Federation. 

I  have  just  learned  that  at  Its  presi- 
dent's Conservation  Achievement  Ban- 
quet on  March  9  in  Houston,  the  Federa- 
tion presented  to  Congressman  Dincell 
Its  1967  Distinguished  Service  to  Conser- 
vation Award  for  legislative  aclUevement. 
The  award  Is  in  the  form  of  a  whooping 
crane  statuette. 

In  presenting  the  award  to  Congress- 
man Dincell.  Herbert  P  Smart,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, stated: 

An  ouisl<i:id:r.g  Member  of  the  Coi^greea 
6l:ice  1955.  here  is  a  man  who  has  auliiored 
aJid  steered  to  enactment  a  number  of  major 
coiiserv.iuon  bills.  As  cnalnnan  of  the  Sub- 
conunJttee  on  Fisheries,  he  ha^  been  involved, 
e.ther  .la  sponsor  or  sUuich  suppwrter.  in 
e\  ery  major  piece  of  legislation  considered  la 
recent  sessions  uf  the  Congress  They  cover 
an  amazingly  wide  r.inge  of  Inaportant  nat- 
ural resources  problems — all  the  way  from 
protecung  the  polar  bear  of  our  Arctic  re- 
gions to  saving  the  living  versions  of  our 
statuette  awards,  as  well  .ts  many  other  en- 
dangered species  of  wildlife 

For  his  statesmanship  in  representing  the 
L^est  interests  of  not  only  the  people  of  his 
dutnct  but  every  American  as  well  .  for 
ills  distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation far  his  outstandLng  record  of 
.'.J  omplLshment,  we  are  proud  to  introduce 
»  sTeat  sportsman,  an  avid  outdoorsman.  and 


J,  dedicated  '-onaerv.itlonJst  the  Honor.iblc 
John  D  Dingell.  Member  of  the  United  t>tate« 
House  of  RepresentaUves  from  Michigan's 
16th  Congreaslonal  District 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  In  these  com- 
m.Mits  about  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
l;!aii  as  they  are  well  discerned  and  truly 
earned  I  join  with  thousands  of  other 
con.seivatlonists  in  the  United  States  to 
say  to  John  Uincell,  '  Tlianks  for  a  job 
well  done." 


THE     125TH    ANMVP:HSARY    OF    ST 
PALT.S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

Mr     RCHWEIKER.    Mr     Speaker,     I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best-known  churches  in 
Washington,  St  Paul'.s  Lutheran  Church 
on  Connecticut  Avenue,  will  begin  on 
Easter  Sunday  the  celebration  of  its 
125th  anniversary. 

Dr  Henry  B.  LufTberry,  who  at  the  in- 
\ltatlon  of  our  Chaplain  offered  the 
opening  prayer  for  today's  .session  of  the 
House.  Ls  the  pastor  of  St  Paul's  Under 
his  outstanding  leadership.  St  Paul's  has 
been  growing  spiritually,  physically,  and 
in  Its  mcmbersiilp  as  well.  The  congre- 
gation of  St.  Paul's  is  most  fortunate  to 
liave  such  a  dedicated  per.son  as  Dr.  Luff- 
berry  .serve  their  church  at  this  most 
critical  time. 

At  their  Easter  services  this  coming 
Sunday.  Dr  Lutfberry  will  read  a  proc- 
lamation commemorating  this  historic 
observamce  of  the  123th  year  of  their 
founding  I  congi-atulate  Dr  LufTberry  on 
his  excellent  work  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  him  and  to  the  entire  congre- 
s-'ation  of  St   Paul's  Lutheran  Church. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  proclamation  commem- 
orating this  important  occasion : 

A    PttOCLAMATION 

To  the  rrttdents  of  the  City  and  environs 
of  Waifimgton.  Puitrwt  of  Columbia, 
and  to  our  brethren  m  faith  through- 
out the  Land ■ 
We.  the  members  of  St.  Paul's  Engilsii 
Lutheran  Church,  In  gratitude  to  Almighty 
Ood  for  his  coruslant  blessing  and  unfailing 
providence,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  observ- 
ance of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary of  our  congregations  founding 
The  celebration  thereof  shall  begin  on  Easter 
Sunday  in  the  'War  of  Our  Lord  One  Thou- 
sand Nine  Hundred  i^lxty-elght.  and  shall 
culminate  in  the  dedication  rtf  an  edifice 
for  the  religious  education  of  the  youth  of 
our  congregation  and  community  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Epipiinr.y  of  the  ensuing  year 
As  we  now  rejoice  In  the  Labors  and  fruit  of 
our  forefather's  faithfulness,  and  as  we  con- 
front eagerly  the  mission  to  which  ChrLst  in- 
spires His  Church  today,  we  would  share 
with  our  nelglilxjrs  ;uid  fellow-Chrtstlajis 
the  Services  and  other  events  plauned  t.) 
commemorate  this  anniversary  We  invite 
them  one  and  all.  in  glad  and  thanlcful  he.u-t. 
to  Invoiie  with  us  tne  continuing  prace  and 
guidance  of  the  Lord  upon  all  religious  insti- 
tutions and  endeavors,  upon  the  government 
and  people  of  these  United  States,  and  upon 
all  men  of  lalth  and  gixd  will  wherever  they 
may  dwell. 


Pub!istird  and  proy-latmrd  on  behalf  of  St. 
Paul  3  i:nglish  Luthc^an  Church,  uitness  my 
hand  and  the  seal  of  the  congregation.  Aprtl 
10.   l'J6S. 

[SEAL  I  HrNRY    B     LlTrBERRT. 

Pa'ttor  and  Prendent  of  the  Congregation. 


THE  LATE  DR    MARTIN  LUl  HER 
KINO 

^rr  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniiuous  caruscnt  to  address  the  House 
for  1  iiunute.  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try has  witnessed,  in  recent  days,  a  series 
of  tragic  events.  The  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  a  shock  to  the 
Nation.  This  criminal  act  gave  rise  to 
a  wave  of  violence.  Many  of  our  cities, 
including  Washington,  were  and  are  af- 
tllcU'd  with  arson,  looting,  and  other 
fonns  of  lawlessness. 

ITie  vast  majority  of  our  citizens,  per- 
sons of  all  races,  view  these  events  with 
profound  sadness.  The  damage  has  been 
done.  The  struggle  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity— never  an  easy  one — Is  now  all 
the  more  difficult. 

But  we  cannot  simply  throw  up  our 
hands  in  despair.   We  must  not  peri..' 
the  voices  of  unreason — the  apostles  of 
violence  or  repression — to  prevail. 

The  i)roblems  which  beset  our  Nation 
are  so  grave  that  no  single  measure  can 
represent  more  than  a  modest  step  to- 
ward .solution.  Still,  positive  steps  can 
and  must  be  taken. 

Now  ix^nding  In  this  Hou.se  is  the  civil 
rights  bill  already  passed  by  the  other 
t)Ody. 

The  differences  between  the  first  part 
of  the  bill  passed  by  this  body  and  the 
rights  protection  portion  of  the  bill 
adopted  by  the  other  body  are  minor. 

The  need  for  a  Federal  law  forbidding 
racial  discrimination  In  the  sale  and 
renuil  of  housing  Is  unmistakable. 
Prompt  action  on  this  measure  will 
hearten  all  those  who  put  their  trust  In 
the  rule  of  law. 

We  simply  cannot  justify  further  de- 
lay. We  must  act  Immediately  and  adopt 
the  clvU  rights  bill  of  1968.  Let  us  dcm- 
onsfcrate  that  our  system  of  law  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  country.  Let 
us  make  clear  that  the  violence  of  the 
few  will  not  dissuade  us  from  meeting 
the  just  grievances  of  millions  of  our 
people. 

LEVITT    L    SONS— AMERICAN    FREE 
ENTERPRISE  AT  ITS  FINEST 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne'W 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  today  Levitt  &  Sons,  the 
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most  successful  builder  of  dwelling 
liouses  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
in  the  world,  has  announced  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  .ses^regation  in  its  ■ 
iiiiusiiu'  policy  any  place  it  builds — in  the 
United  States  and  any  other  country  in 
'he  world.  Ii.  the  past.  Levitt  &  Sons  has 
abided  by  U)cal  law  or  custom  and,  as  a 
lesult.  some  Levitt  communities  have 
itren  integrated  and  others  have  not. 

This  new  policy  announced  in  full  page 
ad.s  in  the  daily  newspapers  ol  our  coun- 
try today  is  courageous,  truly  American 
and,  I  believe,  an  historic  step  in  the 
realization  of  the  true  brotherhood  of 
man.  This  announcement  should  do  more 
to  encourage  and  develop  open  housing 
in  the  United  States  than  all  the  State 
laws  and.  hopefully,  after  today,  the  Fed- 
eral laws  that  have  been  or  will  be  en- 
acted. Tills  decision  of  Levitt  &  Sons  sets 
an  example  for  all  builders  of  homes 
everywhere— for  all  Americans  every- 
where. 

The  concludiitR  words  of  the  advertise- 
ment carried  this  mornins  by  the  daily 
press  should  be  heeded  by  all: 

We  aslc  our  colle.igues  1o  adopt  a  similar 
policy  witliout  delay.  Tlie  forces  of  bigoUy 
and  prejudice  must  not  be  permitted  to  pre- 
vail any  longer,  and  we  urge  all  builders— 
:,irge  and  small  allice— to  do  tlieir  part  in 
making  America  once  aitain  the  ideal  of  the 
world. 

I  congratulate  William  Levitt,  his  as- 
sociates, and  the  official.s  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telet;raph  Corp.  on 
this  timely,  courageous,  and  farsighted 
policy  of  American  free  enterprise  at  its 
ti  nes  t .  

CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 


Ml .  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    while    the 
smoke   Is  still   rising   from   the   ruins  it 
may  be  far  too  early  to  view  the  tumul- 
tuous events  of  the  pa.st  week  with  any 
hope  for  per.->pective  and  objectivity.  But 
so  many  events  have  been  set  in  motion 
that  are  designed  to  influence  the  Con- 
■^le.ss.  that  Members  of  this  body  are  not 
afforded  the  luxuiy  of  waiting  for  the 
clearer  vision  that  hindsight  always  af- 
fords. It  is  already  clear  that  while  the 
President  and  the  extreme  black  mili- 
tant.s  may  have  little,  if  anything  else 
m  common  they  both  believe  the  House 
of   Representatives   should   pass  imme- 
diately the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
nrevious   Hou.-e-pa.sscd   civil  rights  bill. 
This  IS  a  bill  which  has  very  little  re- 
.s'tnb'ance    to    the    lengthy    and   highly 
uontroveisial  mea.sure  that  has  been  le- 
•unied  to  us  The  national  television  net- 
works, or  at  least  tho.se  who  guide  its 
'ilitorial  ix)licies,   would  now  have   the 
vexy  seat  of  representative  government 
.ibandon  due  process,  and  give  unques- 
tioned approval  to  a  measure  which  the 
Memt>ers  of  tills  body  have  never  seen, 
nd  whose  particulars  we  would  be  pro- 
;-.ibited  from  debating. 


It  may  well  be  that  the  steamiollei 
will  engulf  the  Congress  just  as  it  has, 
erroneously  in  my  opinion,  engulfed  the 
mass  media,  or  at  least  a  .significant 
portion  thereof.  But,  we  have  a  higher 
duty  than  to  be  swept  u')  by  tiie  uncer- 
tain currents  of  emotion,  turients  which 
might  ju.sl  as  easily  have  carried  us  in 
the  opposite  direction  in  the  wake  ol 
mass  disorders  and  riot,s  acio.ss  the  land. 
Let  us  therelore  review  the  events  that 
have  happened  and  try  to  relate  tiiem 
to  our  duties  as  we  are  given  the  litiht  to 
.see  those  duties. 

On  last  Thursday,  a  cowardl;.-  act  ol 
murder  took  the  life  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  From  what  we  are  told  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  slaying  was  the  act 
of  a  single  deranged  individual.  I  hope 
he  is  apprehended  and  punished  to  tlie 
full  extent  of  the  law.  But.  the  reaction 
to  the  slayin.s  suggests  that  many  other- 
wise responsible  people  have  chosen  to 
lose  sight  of  what  King  was  trying  to 
accomplish  in  Memphis. 

He  was  not  there  campai.uning  for  an 
open-housing  law.  He  wa.s  leading  a  cam- 
paign to  force  the  city  to  give  in  to  the 
demands  of  the  Garbage  Collectors' 
Union.  It  was  essentially  a  wage  dispute, 
not  a  civil  rights  dispute.  Furthermore, 
the  main  issue  dividing  the  city  and  the 
union  negotiators  was  not  discrimination 
in  employment,  but  whether  or  not  the 
city  .should  agree  to  a  demand  for  a 
"checkoff"  of  union  dues.  That  King  lent 
the  supEKjrt  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  to  a  labor-man- 
agement dispute,  surely  does  not  auto- 
maticaly  change  the  character  of  the 
dispute  from  what  it  was;  an  effort  to 
force  the  city  to  do  something  for  one 
group  of  city  employees  that  it  does  not 
do  for  any  other  group  of  city  employees, 
white  or  black. 

Point  No.  2  is  that  in  the  course  of 
trying  to  pressure  the  city  of  Memphis  to 
cive  in  to  the  demands.  King  announced 
his  clear  intention  to  violate  a  Federal 
court  injunction,  prohibiting  a  mass 
march  on  city  hall.  A  former  Member 
of  this  body  was  denied  access  to  this 
body  for  disobeying  the  law.  so  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  House  is  willing  to  con- 
cede for  1  minute  the  right  of  another 
person  to  defy  the  law.  Is  tlie  Congress 
to  react  by  passing  a  law  w  hen  the  prime 
exponent  of  nonviolence  was  planning  on 
demonstrating  his  contempt  for  the  law 
and  a  Federal  court  injunction?  Woul  i 
Congress,  or  the  courts  be  as  lenient  to 
those  who  might  wish  to  nonviolently 
disobey  an  open  hou.sing  law? 

Have  we  reached  a  point  in  history 
where  it  is  all  right  for  some  persons 
to  defy  some  laws  with  which  they  do 
not  agree?  Is  it  not  at  least  a  slight  in- 
congruity that  the  flags  are  flying  at 
half-mast  for  one  who  expressed  con- 
tempt for  the  law,  and  who  was  leading 
a  march  in  violation  of  a  Federal  in.i unc- 
tion? Does  the  horrible  nature  of  the 
crime  that  was  committed  justify  for- 
getting the  methods  which  the  victim  was 
proclaiming?  Tliey  had  another  "violent 
nonviolent"  march  in  Memphis  the  week 
before.  As  someone  said  afterward,  a 
fellow  could  get  killed  amongst  all  this 
nonviolence,  and  indeed  a  young  Negro 
vouth  was  killed,  and  stores  were  looted. 
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buildings    were    burned — "nonvio- 


lence,"' indeed. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  events  that  oc- 
curred with  such  rapidity  immediately 
after  the  a.ssassination.  The  reaction  to 
the    violent   death    of    the    advocate    ol 
nonviolence  was  violence.  If  the  first  and 
immediate  reaction  was  grief,  and  I  think 
we  would  agree  it  was,  what  followed  was 
an  orgy— an  orgy   of   burning,   looting, 
sniping,  nia.ss  destruction  on  a  .scale  that 
threatened  the  very  .seat  of  government 
itself.  Along  with  many  of  you.  I  watched 
in  disbelief  the  atmo.sphere  of  a  "Roman 
lioliday"  that  was  taking  ijlace  on  t!u 
streets  ol  Washington.  I  did  not  see  peo- 
l)le  crying  as  they  .set  the  torch  and  car- 
ried out  their  booty.  If  a  wake  seemed 
more  appropriate,  what  happened  look 
more  the  form  of  a  celebration.  Open 
hotusing  did  not  seem  to  be  on  the  minds 
of  thou.sands  of  people,  as  much  as  free 
stereo    and    hi-fl    sets,    television    sets, 
whi.sky  and  Scotch,  new  suits,  and  shoes, 
and  other  assorted  booty. 

Suddenly  here  was  an  occasion  when 
everybody  could  take  for  the  asking.  And 
the  calls  of  the  moderate  leaders  of  the 
Negro  community,  went  unheeded  and 
Ignored. 

Crystal  ball  gazing  is  always  a  haz- 
ardous occupation,  but  I  frankly  doubt  if 
the  open  housing  bill  had  been  signed 
into  law  a  month  ago,  the  spectacle 
that  we  witnessed  would  have  been  ap- 
lireciably  different.  After  all  Congress 
has  adopted  numerous  civil  rights  laws 
in  the  past  tew  years  and  the  riots  have 
cc  ntinued  unabated  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  was  followed  2  years  later  by 
Watts,  and  then  Detroit  and  Newark. 

So  the  theory  that  passing  law's  will 
appease  those  bent  on  destruction  is  a 
veiT  tenuous  theory  indeed.  And  tlje 
theory  that  passing  laws  without  dti^ 
process,  as  an  automatic  response  to  riots, 
will  prevent  riots  is  an  exercise  in  ab- 
surdity. It  will  only  further  convey  proof 
to  the  black  militants  that  the  more  you 
riot  the  more  you  get.  and  when  an  in- 
satiable appetite  is  to  be  filled  there  is 
no  end  to  the  things  to  be  gotten.  In  fact, 
television  commentators  are  already  tell- 
ing us  that  open  housing  is  just  the  fir.si 
in  a  long  series  of  "tributes  '  that  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  quell  the  mobs.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  their  jud.gment  h. 
any  more  sound  than  their  colleagues 
who  announced  over  TV  In  Wa.shington 
that  looters  were  being  allowed  to  loot 
without  Interference  by  the  jiolice,  and 
thereby  probably  doubled  and  tripled  tlio 
number  of  looters.  It  was  a  sickenin'-!  and 
po.s.slbly  suppressed  story  that  had  to  be 
told,  but  later,  not  when  the  very  act  ol 
telling  it  compounded  ilie  problems 
of  the  law  enforcement,  inadequate  as  it 
was. 

The  other  inadequacies  of  dealini:  wiiii 
the  Washington  riots  should.  miLSt.  ana 
will  be  investipated  and  revealed,  but 
that  is  not  my  purpose  In  .'^peaking  to- 
day. I  have  lived  throuf^h  curfews,  mar- 
tial law,  and  looting  before,  and  in  other 
places  throughout  the  world,  and  I  could 
not  believe  that  authorities  could  be  so 
inept  as  they  were  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  emphasize  Uj».ord  "author- 
ities." and  detract  not  on?  whit  from  the 
dedication  and  long  iiours  of  rwlice,  fire- 
men, and  soldiers. 
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So.  Mr  Speaker,  if  there  was  serious 
question  and  doubt  as  to  the  utsdom  of 
the  open  housing  legislation  on  April  4. 
not  a  word  and  not  a  comma  of  this  pro- 
posed let;liilatlon  has  been  changed  and 
I  submit  tiiat  due  process  should  tiot 
now  be  forever  discarded 

Are  we,  i:i  'liis  body,  now  :o  abandon 
our  role  as  lenuslators  and  merely  serve 
a  "rubberstamp"  role  with  not  the 
slightest  consideration  for  the  merits  and 
means  of  the  bill  under  consideration? 
Is  It  prudent  or  \M.se  to  act,  not  on  the 
basis  of  reason  but  of  blind  emotion? 
Arc  we  to  not  even  consider  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  amendments  create  not  open 
housing,  but  forced  '  housinu?  Are  we 
to  not  iven  consider  that  i.his  bill  would, 
m  effect,  create  two  separate  and  con- 
trar>-  laws:  one  f  jr  the  ;)ers<in  who  st-lls 
his  home  directly,  and  the  other  for  the 
person  wlu)  .vUs  it,  throuiih  his  real  estate 
agent?  Are  we  such  prisoners  of  the  loot- 
ers and  the  burners,  that  '.u'  must  urasp 
for  any  strnw.  however  weak  and  un- 
.sound  that  ."iCYaw  may  prove  to  be  In  ac- 
tual operation? 

Is  that  tragic  and  cowardly  act  uf  as- 
sassination to  be  the  catalyst  that  caused 
this  representative  botly  tj  commit  its 
own  cowardly  act  of  iiinonnn  due  proc- 
ess? Surely  not.  Mr    Speaker. 

The  representative  process  m  our 
Republic  is  and  mast  remain  a  two-way 
street.  We  must  represent  those  who  are 
Informed  Provldinu'  information  is  our 
rcsponslbUiry.  The  i)eople  are  .smart 
enough  to  distill  Information  inui  intel- 
hgence.  Given  information  and  time, 
they  will  do  the  rest  and  act  with  pru- 
dent judgment  Thus  we  can  repre.sent 
properly  and  wiseiy.  and  our  .system  of 
government  will  survive. 

We  are  movln;,'  through  dangerous  and 
perilous  times.  Let  us  at  least  have  the 
wisdom  to  consider  this  iecislation  in  the 
arena  of  public  debau\  with  adequate  in- 
terpretation and  explanation  of  its  pro- 
visions, with  prudent  recognition  of  what 
the  bill  does,  and  with  recounition  of  the 
fact  tiiat  tliose  who  now  tjeseech  us  to 
jump  on  the  bandwagon,  are  themselves 
uncertain  .md  unknowing'  .>f  its  basic 
provisions. 

There  is  a  great  healing  task  that  lies 
ahead,  but  let  our  effort  be  to  bind  the 
wounds,  and  not  reopen  I  hem 


CIVIL    UIGHTS    BILL 

Mr.  WATSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  e.xtend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  c*jcction. 

Mr  WATSON  Mr.  SjH>aker  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  is  it  not  great 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  th*^  world — the  US.  House 
of  Representatives? 

But  today  we  are  being  asked  to  con- 
sider and  to  \ute  on  a  matter  of  such  im- 
;x)rtance  and  magnitude,  affecting  the 
lives  and  property  of  every  American — 
but  you  .ire  onlj'  being  granted  8  sec- 
onds apiece  m  order  to  debate  this  meas- 
ure. The  Senate  spent  40  days — and  this 
House   of    Representatives   has    1    iiour, 


v^hkh  will  average  out  at  8  seconds  per 
Member 

Can  we  t'o  back  home  and  U'U  the 
American  ptf)ple  that  this  is  a  great  de- 
liberative b<xly  ? 

Mr  Spt^iker,  may  I  just  read  two  para- 
graphs from  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
minister  He  .said 

-Ml  Presbyterian  niltitsters  are  bMng  asked 

to  *Tite  ilielr  lotigreswren  urxlng  them  to 
pass  the  Civil  Kli<hts  bill,  unci  not  to  re<"e.ss 
until  t.il8  iictlon  Is  talten. 

I  nm  writing  you  to  request  an  njiposite 
action 

This  Is  the  part  of  his  letter  that  I  hope 
you  will  listen  to  carefully   He  said: 

Evon  if  this  bill  Is  right  nnri  proper,  It 
.shfiiild  nut  be  acted  upon  In  the  present  state 
of  affairs  I  am  sure  you  ajfree  tliat  Lu- 
reaclung  If^lslatlun  should  not  be  passed  as 
a  memorial  t.)  a  person,  nor  should  It  be  ex- 
tracted by  torch  and  gun 

I'here  l.s  an  element  in  our  country  which 
sriau-hes  every  opportunity  to  forward  their 
proKTam  They  have  le.iped  upon  Uie  present 
situation  und  seem  determined  to  use  It  for 
their  ends. 

If  this  leglsliitlon  Is  gotxl,  then  It  ouglit 
not  to  have  the  stigma  of  being  pass«d  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tension  If  It  Is  bad.  then  it 
ought  not  to  be  passed  simply  because  of 
the  crisis  throukjh  which  our  nation  Is  p.tss- 
ing. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  act.s  today  will 
neither  stop  nor  start  riots.  Enforcement 
of  existing  cnniinal  laws,  rather  than 
enactment  of  any  civil  rights  law.  is 
always  the  key  to  law  and  order  De- 
.spite  the  many  bills  which  have  been 
passed  in  this  field  durim,'  recent  years, 
the  in.satiable  appetite  of  the  lawless 
has  not  waned,  but  has  actually  been 
whetted. 

Today  constitutional  and  representa- 
tive government  are  on  trial.  The  only 
test  we  face  is  whether  representative 
government  will  survive,  if  indeed 
whether  or  not  we  are  deserving  of  the 
name  representative  It  Is  incomprehen- 
.sible  to  believe  that  the  other  body  de- 
liberated on  thus  matter  for  40  days  and 
we  have  allocated  just  1  hour — in  fact, 
about  8  seconds  for  each  Member  to 
determine  the  property  rights  of  .Amer- 
ican citizens  That  alone  .should  be  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  vote  against  this  meas- 
ure and  send  it  to  a  committee  for  fur- 
ther study. 

The  American  ix»ple  are  looking;  to 
us  to  keep  our  heads  when  apparently 
.so  many  all  about  us  are  losing  theirs 
The  Nation  is  looking  for  calm  amid 
confusion,  responsibility  amid  irresjion- 
sibility.  lawfulness  amid  lawlessness  and 
sense  amid  sense lessne.ss  They  have  a 
light  to  expect  as  much  from  their  rep- 
re.sentatives  and  God  help  us  if  we  fall 
them 

This  measure  will  not  grant  rights  but 
deny  rights,  not  restore  rights  but  rob 
citizens  of  rights  It  will  not  stop  riots 
but  encourage  further  rioting  Indeed, 
passage  of  earlier  civil  rights  measures 
has  not  les.sened  tensions  but  actually 
heightened  them  If  ever  this  Nr.tion 
needed  a  period  of  calm  reflection  rather 
than  intemperate  action,  it  is  now 

If  we  err  in  our  finite  wisdom,  let  it  be 
in  fairness  to  all  Americans  rather  than 
granting  special  favors  for  a  few  Regard- 
less of  how  you  might  altcnpt  to  explain 


or  rationalize  our  \ote.  if  we  pa.ss  this 
bill  today,  the  American  people  w  ill  con- 
clude that  we  have  succumbed  to  the 
most  insidious  and  despicable  form  of 
blackmail — defiance  of  law  and  order 
If  you  vote  for  It.  you  will  be  telling  your 
constituents  that  8  .seconds  for  each 
Memt)er  i.-.  adequate  time  fur  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world  to  de- 
termine the  basic  cull  rights  of  all 
Americans:  namely,  ownership  of 
pr.)I>erty. 

In  fact.  I  daresay  90  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  unaware  that  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  a  private  citizen  w  ill 
be  prohibited  from  advertising  his  home 
or  placing  a  "for  sale"  sign  in  his  yard 
witliout  coming  under  the  forced  pro- 
\  isions  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker.  t<id.iy  we  stand  on  trnl 
before  the  American  people.  Let  us  not 
by  precipitous  action  t-Il  them  that  an- 
archy has  replaced  (Kmocracy  in 
America. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
15.000  troops  are  quartered  In  and  near 
the  Nation's  Capital  tixlay. 

They  are  here  in  an  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  the  arson,  looting,  and  anarchy 
tJiat  has  brought  death  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  to  Wash- 
ington and  scores  of  other  cities  across 
the  Nation 

It  is  in  this  climate  of  lawlessness — of 
contempt  for  law  and  order — that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  being  called 
upon  today  to  approve  a  bill,  many  of  the 
provisions  of  which  have  never  before 
been  considered  by  the  House  Members 

To  approve  this  legislation  todav 
means  setting  aside  all  orderly  proce- 
dures. It  means  a  capitulation  to  thoso 
who  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  law 
and  order. 

It  will  be  a  shameful  day  in  the  Na- 
tions history  if  on  this  day  the  House  of 
Representatives  spinelessly  capitulates 
and  if  it  does  I  suggest  that  the  U.S.  T.ag 
be  promptly  lowered  to  half  staff  In 
moprning  for  this  once  great  Nation 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
FERRED TO  THE  JUDICIARY  COM- 
MITTEE OR  TO  CONFERENCE 
COMMI'ITEE 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tiie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  di- 
rected to  vote  straight  up  or  .straight 
down  on  the  Senate  passed  civil  rights 
bill  that  carries  the  nimibcr:  H.R.  2.516. 

That  niunber  is  the  same  as  a  civil 
riglits  bill  which  passed  the  House  Au- 
gust 16.  1967.  with  my  concurring  vote, 
but  the  contents  of  the  measure  bear  no 
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resemblance  to  what  the  House  last  year 
wrote,  debated  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
It  has  come  back  to  us  now  as  an  en- 
tirely different  bill. 

Now  the  House  is  being  told,  in  the 
frenzy  of  rioting  In  a  half  dozen  Ameri- 
can cities,  to  give  a  blank  check  endorse- 
ment to  the  Senate  pa.s.sed  bill  even 
though  tlie  House  has  not  held  hearings 
on  a  single  one  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. ,     .V, 

The  House  has  not  considered  the 
ina.ssive  changes  in  Federal  law  con- 
tained In  this  measure. 

The  House  has  not  considered  the  im- 
mediate and  long  range  effects  this  bill 
will  have  on  the  lives  of  Americans  of 
all  races. 

The  House  has  not  been  consulted  on 
the  broader  programs  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation of  which  this  will  be  a  part. 

But  the  House  is  expected  to  buy  this 
weighty  and  poorly  phrased  pig  in  a  poke 
With  neither  debate  nor  dissent,  neither 
hearings  nor  amendments. 

In  short,  the  House  of  Representatives 
IS  expected  to  concur  blindly  in  what  the 
other  body  has  done  with  out  bill,  our 
prerogatives,  and  our  responsibility. 

The  Senate  which  expects  liS  to  buy 
this  package  without  debate  has  the 
temerity  to  warn  us  in  its  report: 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
should  discharge  their  sacred  obligations  by 
Uiking  time  to  draft  legislation  properly  and 
adequately. 

Splendid  advice. 

The  first  place  to  start  is  by  sending 
this  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  at 
least  a  conference  committee  so  the 
Hou.se  can  study  the  vital  matters  on 
which  it  Is  expected  to  vote. 

H.R.  2516  as  presented  to  the  House  Is 
a  single  dimension  bill.  The  Senate 
pa.ssed  It  hastUy  with  perfunctory  debate 
on  major  amendments  that  will  deter- 
mine the  status  of  the  rights  of  private 
l)ropeity  and  personal  choice  for  decades 
to  come. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the 
original  Hou.sc-initiated  version  of  this 
civil  rights  bill.  I  would  endorse  it  again 
on  the  basis  of  its  original  rights  and 
protections. 

The  Senate  added  to  the  House  pro- 
visions—which were  also  completely  re- 
written— housing,  antirlot,  and  Indian 
;: 'Jilts  measures. 

Two  of  these  additions  would  appear  to 
be  desirable.  We  have  long  needed  a 
.stront!  anliriot  measure  and  that  need 
Is  accentuated  by  the  tragic  violence 
underway  at  this  hour  in  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's proudest  cities. 

Our  American  Indians— the  Shoshone 
and  Arapahoe  of  Wyoming  and  the  citi- 
zens of  more  than  280  other  tribes  in 
our  country — have  long  needed  the  pro- 
tective covenants  of  the  additions  to  this 
bill  which  directly  and  immediately  af- 
fect them. 

The  heart  of  the  House-passed  H.R. 
2516  was  language  as  law  to  strengthen 
the  Government's  capability  to  meet  the 
problem  of  civil  rights  violence.  The  bill 
would  have  protected  any  American  as  he 
cni^aged  in  voting,  use  of  public  educa- 
tion facilities,  and  common  carriers,  or 
engaged  in  a  host  of  other  stipulated 
functions.  ; 
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The  heart  of  the  newly  contrived  H.m, 
2516  is  open  housing. 

This  provision  vitiates  the  rights  of  the 
seller  of  a  home  In  deference  to  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  buyer.  How  the  con- 
stitutional protections  and  guarantees  of 
those  who  sell  homes  got  lost  en  route  to 
the  forum.  I  do  not  know,  but  lost  they 
got  and  lost  with  them  are  the  riuhts 
of  an  American  to  di.spose  of  his  lawful 
property  as  he  sees  fit. 

In  its  infinite  wisdom,  the  otlu  r  body 
has  drawn  the  postulate  that  w  ronudoinu' 
is  only  wrong  if  done  by  a  real  estate 
agent.  On  this  premise  the  bill  permits 
the  bigoted  bargaining  away  of  a  home 
to  a  non-Negro  by  the  owner.  This,  says 
the  Senate,  is  okay.  But  the  bargaining 
becomes  evil  under  law  if  a  real  estate 
agent  happens  along  and  takes  part  In 
the  transaction.  This  to  my  mind  i^.  a 
most  curioas  twist  of  law  and  logic. 

If  it  is  to  be  permissible  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  sell  his  home  with  consideration 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
and  the  Senate  bill  says  such  a  deal  Is 
okay,  how  can  the  entry  of  a  real  estate 
agent  into  the  picture  so  rupture  moral- 
ity as  to  completely  upend  tiie  intent  of 
the  law. 

The  Senate  wrote  it,  but  the  Senate 
has  failed  to  enlighten  us  on  its  reason- 
ing in  so  doing. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  supporting 
civil  rights  in  my  five  terms  in  Congre.ss. 
I  voted  for  the  original  House  version 
of  the  bill  being  voted  on  today. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  legislation  \\ill 
be  required  as  we  search  with  all  Ameri- 
cans for  the  answer  to  what  is  certainly 
the  most  critical  dilemma  facing  our  Na- 
tion since  the  Civil  War:  how  to  bring 
the  10  percent  of  our  population  that  is 
nonwhite  into  full  citizenship  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity. 

But  in  seeking  and  championing  this 
goal  we  can  neither  bring  justice  to  the 
oppressed  nor  pmiishment  to  the  op- 
pressor by  precipitou.sly  passing  bad  leg- 
islation. , 

This  bUl  foisted  off  on  the  Hou.se  by 
the  other  body  is 'a  patchwork  quilt  of 
legislated  morality  and  contradictoi-y  in- 
tentions. We  will  ill-serve  the  needs  of 
Americ%,by  foisting  it  off  on  the  Nation. 
Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  observed 
that  you  do  not  strengthen  a  man  by 
weakening  his  adver.sary.  Neither  do  you 
guarantee  the  rights  of  the  Ner'ro  by  gut- 
ting the  rights  of  other  Americans. 

Let  us  take  this  package  of  ambiguity 
to  our  committees  and  give  it  the  full 
measure  of  attention  and  considered 
judgment  that  it  deserves.  Let  us  report 
out  a  bill  that  may  cover  all  the  points 
of  this  one— open  liousing,  civil  rights 
protection.  r;Uiriots  and  Indian  rights— 
but  let  our  bill  eliminate  the  contradic- 
tions and  the  inconsistencies  that  will 
throw  this  measure  into  a  thousand 
courts  for  a  thousand  interpretations 
when  enforcement  is  attempted. 

Let  us  report  out  and  pass  a  civil  rights 
bill  that  is  both  civil  to  our  citizens  and 
right  for  our  Nation. 
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address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  our  traditional  repulili- 
can  form  of  goveri-unent  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  Congressman  to  represent  the  views 
ol  ills  constituents. 

1  wish  that  all  Congressmen  had  taken 
I  in-  time  thai  I  have  taken  to  poll  their 
ronstiiuents  on  the  question  of  open 
h ou.suu'.  I  have  talked  with  many,  and 
most  have  told  me  that  in  their  opinion 
their  ronslituents  would  be  oppo.sed  to 
1  Ills  measure. 

I  .sent  out  a  que.stionnaire.  and  out  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  replies 
that  I  have  received,  over  82  percent  of 
the  people  m  my  district,  which  is  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  want  to  reserve  for  themselves 
the  light  to  detei-mine  to  whom  they 
will  .sell  their  property.  They  want  to  re- 
tain the  right  to  sell  their  property  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  color.  This  is 
one  of  the  ancient  rights  and  one  of  the 
rights  of  contract  law  that  is  inherent  in 
our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  am  concerned  that  a 
minority  of  the  people  who  have  con- 
tacted mc  have  said  that  I  should  dis- 
regard the  majority  view  because  Hie 
majority  does  not  know  what  is  gupd  for 
themselves.  To  them  I  can  only  say  this: 
that  this  is  the  same  rationale  u.sed  bv 
dictators  when  we  attempt  to  sutastilulc 
our  will  and  thoughts  for  those  of  t'.ie 
majoi  ity  of  l"nc  people. 


THE  MAJORITY  VIEW  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.     Mr. 
Speaker,   I   ask  unanimous   consent  to 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  SHOULD  CKD  TO 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  enlcnd  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  because  I  realize  it  v. ill 
not  be  available  when  we  debate  the  rule 

today. 

I  want  to  say  tliat  in  the  16  years  t;iat 
I  have  l>een  here.  I  have  supixirted  evt  ry 
civil  rit'hts  bill.  However,  I  believe  in  the 
interest  of  sin.sible  procedure  this  matter 
should  "o  to  conference.  It  should  hive 
uonc  t  )  conference  lon'i  auo. 

Lei  me  say  lurlher  that  Ih?  Hou-e  of 
Repi'e.sentatives  passed  this  kgislation 
last  Au;-;u.st.  It  was  pending  m  the  other 
bodv  l>r  6  months.  Now  we  are  a.sked  tJ 
adopt  It  immediately.  1  ho  blame  for  df- 
lay  IS  the  Senate  not  the  Hou.se 

I  just  want  10  say  jiubhcly  th.u  I  f.-.vor 
nvil  ri!.!hts. 

I  believe  that  eveiy  man.  v.oinan.  or 
child  m  this  country,  nf.ardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color,  ouuht  to  be  able  In  live 
aiiv-wnere  that  his  economic  ability  will 
permit  hijji  to  live.  But  I  think  there  are 
imixDriant  differences  in  this  legislation. 
The  Senate  has  added  riot  control,  anti- 
riot  provisions,  and  Indian  lecislation.  I 
do  not  consider  this  a  civil  rights  vote  at 
all  when  I  vof-  to  send  this  bill  to  con- 
ference. If  it  does  not  go  to  conference. 
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of  course.  I  will  vote  for  the  legislation,     and  that  the  Huu.^e  will  be  permitted  to 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  wront;  to  use  this     work  Its  will  in  the  matter, 
particular  procedure  _ 


PROPOSFD  I.P:CfISLATrON  WILL  RE- 
SULT IN  CMAOrir  SITLATION  IN 
REAL  ESTATE  MARKET 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  addres.s  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Virginia  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker  my  mail  is 
overwhelmingly  in  opposition  to  H  R 
2.516  and  some  of  the  letters  from  con- 
.stituent.s  who  .support  the  bill  indicate 
thev  do  not  believe  in  Government  dis- 
crimination In  housing  Certainly.  I  do 
rot  believe  In  the  Government  dlscriml- 
iiatine  akcaiiist  anv  citizen  However,  I  am 
II. >t  aware  of  anv  existing  law  which  does 
di.scrimmate  atainst  any  r^erson  on  the 
basis  of  race  color,  religion  or  national 
tjrlmn  Arv.-  perst)n  in  the  country  can  sell 
anv  [Jiece  ,,f  property  he  owns  to  anyone 
he  choo.ses  If  a  black  man  chooses  to  .sell 
his  propertv  to  a  white  man.  he  has  this 
right  If  a  Buddhist  chooses  to  sell  his 
property  to  a  Jew,  he  has  this  right  If  a 
loreien-born  citizen  chooses  to  sell  his 
property  to  a  native-born  cuizen.  he  has 
this  right  If  there  is  prejudice  existing 
in  this  country,  and  I  am  sure  there  is, 
that  prejudice  is  in  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
\idual  citizen  and  I  do  not  believe  this 
Congress  t;as  the  fwwrr  to  remove  preju- 
dice by  enacting  legislation  The  Gov- 
ernment .should  be  colorbhnd  in  all  of  Its 
dealings  with  its  citizens,  but  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  actions  of  the 
Government  and  the  private  actions  of 
our  Citizens. 

Refcrrmg  to  a  more  specflc  matter, 
section  810  on  page  :?4  of  the  bill  provides 
that  any  person  who  claims  to  have  been 
injured  by  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice or  who  believes  that  he  will  be  ir- 
revocably injund  by  a  discriminatory 
h.ousln^  practice  that  is  about  to  occur 
may  file  a  complamt  with  the  Secretary. 
N'ow  can  you  imagine  the  leiit'th  of  time 
it  will  take  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
I'rban  Devtlopment  under  this  bill  to 
process  and  act  upon  a  petition''  Some  of 
the  petitions  that  would  be  filed  if  the 
bill  IS  enacted  would  be  valid  ones.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  would  be  invalid  and 
without  merit 

A  property  owner  would  not  be  able  to 
dispose  of  his  property  during  this  in- 
terval for  the  practical  rea^son  that  no 
one  would  buy  a  piece  of  property  when 
there  was  a  cloud  upon  the  title  or  the 
n^'ht  of  the  owner  to  dispose  of  it.  In 
my  opinion.  Mr  Speaker,  this  would  re- 
sult in  a  chaotic  situation  in  the  real 
estate  market  throughout  the  country 
Thi;-  biil  requires  careful  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  committee  of  this  House, 
and  should  not  be  acted  upon  without 
thorough  consideration  by  the  House 
committee.  If  it  is  adopted  without 
amendment  it  will  come  home  to  haunt 
each  of  us  Therefore.  I  hope  this  House 
will   vote   down   the    previous   question. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  IFGISI.ATION  WAS 
NOT  DELAYED  IN  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  rem.^rks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
N.-braska'' 

Tiiere  was  no  objection 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker  I 
am  iijt  Luinu  ti  comment  upon  how  any- 
bjJy  should  vote  on  this  measure.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  and  that  will 
be  recorded  in  the  Record 

However.  I  am  very  much  alarmed, 
shocked,  disappointed,  and  antered  with 
the  various  news  commentators,  but  par- 
lictilarly  the  AtUirney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  appeared  on  several 
nationally  televised  proL'rams  when  they 
and  he  not  only  inferred  hut  came  right 
out  and  said  the  delay  m  this  measure 
IS  due  to  the  action  of  the  House  uf 
Representatives  How  irresponsible  and 
untruthful  the--  were 

We  passed  the  original  civil  rights  bill 
last  year,  in  August  It  is  not  the  House 
of  RepresentatiVL^s  that  is  resp>onsible  for 
any  delay.  The  delay  occurred  m  the 
other  body  I  wish  ^>eople  who  are  getting 
up  and  saying  on  radio  and  TV  and  writ- 
ing; in  newspapers  that  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  is  responsible  for  delay 
in  this  legislation  would  discontinue  their 
unjust  criticism  of  the  House,  because  I 
think  we  liave  acted  in  a  responsible 
manner  It  is  not  our  fault  that  this 
legislation  comes  before  us  at  this  late 
date  and  m  this  emotional  atino.-.phere 
Where  were  these  commentators  and 
officials  In  the  executive  branch  when 
our  civil  rights  bill  left  the  House  last 
/^ugust  and  was  buttoned  up  in  the  other 
body ' 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  abf>ve  i--  i:;exeusable. 


STORY  OF  AMERICA  IS  CHRONICLE 
OP  EFPORL  TO  APPLY  WITH  PER- 
FECTION THE  CONCEPT  (  »F 
EQUALITY 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t<i  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  story 
of  America  is  essentially  the  chronicle 
of  iiur  efforts  t-o  apply  with  perfection 
the  concept  oi  equality  None  of  the  steps 
taken  luis  been  in  itself  perfect,  and  I 
daresay  .vhi>t  we  do  today  will  not  be 
!->erfcct  But  I  am  proud  of  the  role  that 
the  party  of  Lincoln  has  played  th-rough- 
out  this  long  period  m  which  we  have 
sought  to  apply  this  concept  with  i>er- 
fection. 

I  am  proud,  also,  of  my  colleague,  the 
•gentleman  f:-(jm  Illinois  i  Mr  Anderson!, 


who  yesterday  played  an  important  role 
in  the  action  of  the  Rules  Committee  I 
am  confident  and  hopeful  that  when  this 
day  is  done  the  party  of  Lincoln  will  once 
again  have  played  a  major  part  in  pro- 
gressive legislation  in  ci\1l  rights. 


THE     TITTLE   MAN'    WINS 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.-.k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
mrlude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire'' 

Thf're  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  I  have  w  riud.  as  our  Federal 
Government  h?.s  grown  m  size  and  scop.'. 
that  the  "little  man."  the  oidinary  citi- 
zen w  as  bec^ming  lost  in  the  sliuflle:  tliat 
he  was  becoming  a  number  rather  than 
a  person  and  that  It  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  him  to  gain  a 
-vnipathetlc  ear  ftxim  our  \ast  govern- 
mental bureaucracy 

This  week  I  liad  a  heartening  experi- 
ence which  renewed  my  admittedly 
shaky  faith  in  our  governmental  func- 
tions, and  I  would  like  to  relate  this  ex- 
perience to  my  colleagues 

A  constituent  of  mine,  listening  to  his 
radio  in  a  small  New  Hampshire  c:)m- 
munity  some  500  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, heard  an  announcement  that  was 
offensive  to  him  He  felt  It  was  deroga- 
tory to  the  American  free  enterpri.se  sys- 
tem. who.se  source  of  strength  is  the  pri- 
vate business  community 

Do  you  want  to  spend  the  next  2 
years  trying  to  plea.se  a  boss  who  is  try- 
intr  to  jilease  his  boss  '  went  the  an- 
noimcement  It  wound  up  with  a  pl(>a  for 
the  listener  to  avoid  all  of  tiiis  by  joining 
the  Peace  Corps 

My  constituent  resented  this  as  an  in- 
nuendo auainst  private  business  And  he 
resented  even  more  the  fact  that,  as  a 
businessman  and  tiixpayer.  he  w-as  pay- 
ing for  this  message 

He  complained  to  his  Congressman 
and  to  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  sure  there 
were  other  complaints,  that  his  was  not 
the  only  one.  But  the  i>oint  is  that,  m 
this  case  anyway,  the  little  man  appar- 
ently won  his  battle  and  made  his  po:nt 
with  the  large  governmental  agency. 

Becaase  this  veek.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowihg  letter  from  Mr  Brent  Ashabran- 
lur  Acting  Director  of  the  Peace  Coi'iJs. 
contirmmg  that  the  offending  announce- 
ment liad  indeed  been  withdrawn: 

Peace  Corps. 
Washington.  April  1,  19G3. 
Hon   J\MES  C   Clf.vf.land. 
HouAe  of  Rcpresentatiif' 

Dear  Congressman  Cleveland:  Mr  Vaughn 
is  presently  out  of  the  elly  and  in  his  ab- 
sence I  am  replj-lng  to  your  letter  of  March 
15.  in  which  you  request  information  for  a 
consytuent  regarding  a  i'cace  Corps  adver- 
tisement. 

We  have  recently  reviewed  our  series  of 
radio  announ.'ements,  specifically  the  one  to 
which  you  refer,  and  are  currently  preparing 
a  new  series 

We  have  f'Uind  that  the  coinniercial  you 
mention  is  subject  to  mislnterpret,itlon.  and 
the  Advertising  Council  which  prepares  spot 
annuunccnients  for  us  .us  a  public  .service,  has 
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requested    radio   stations    Ui   discontinue   Us 
ii.se. 

niank  you  very  nuich  for  your  interest  m 
this  matter  and  in  the  Pence  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Brbnt  Ahhabranner. 

Acting  Dvrctor. 


\  TRIBl'TE  TO  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR 
Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
niv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  HALPFJIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  days,  from  one  end  of  this 
earth  to  the  other,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  has  been  memorialized  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  Ufe  he  led  and  the  cause  for 
which  he  si  rove.  The  sen.seless  act  of 
murder  that  stilled  his  voice  cannot  kill 
his  words  nor  dim  his  dream. 

Applying  las  symbolic  ))hilosophy  of 
iionvioience  to  attain  fioals  of  equal  jus- 
lice  for  all.  Martin  Luther  King  was  a 
champion  of  justice,  a  revered  leader 
whose  vision  and  indomitable  spiilt  gave 
I)rofound  meaninu  to  the  cause  of  human 
ri'jhts. 

From  the  moment  he  first  led  tlio 
Montgomerv  bus  boycott  in  1956 — 
through  the  Albany.  Ga..  demonstrations, 
the  renowned  1964  March  on  Washing- 
ton the  maich  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
•^■omerv.  the  jail  terms  in  Birmingham 
and  Albany— through  all  this  Dr.  King 
coun.scled  peace  and  justice— and  in  so 
doing  served  not  only  the  cause  of 
equality  but  the  American  cause  as  well. 
Out  of  the  intensity  of  Dr.  King's  cru- 
sade sprang  the  civil  rr:hts  bills  of  1957. 
1960.  1964.  and  1965.  proclaiming  the 
e(iualitv  ol  opportunity  as  it  alfecied 
voting  rights,  public  accommodations, 
employment,  and  education. 

In  tribute  to  his  work  for  justice. 
coupled  with  his  appeals  for  iieace,  in 
1964  Dr.  King  v  as  awarded  tlie  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  The  tribute  was  well  de- 
served, for  if  ever  a  man  had  fought  for 
refoin-i,  in  dehance  of  thee  favoring  op- 
inession  on  the  one  hand,  and  tho.se  fav- 
oring revolution  on  the  other,  it  was  Dr. 
Martin  Luth.er  Kin;. 

It  is  ironic.  irat;icaliy  ironic,  that  the 
memon-  of  a  man  who  lived  and  died 
ti.dicaled  to  achieving  reform  by  non- 
violent means,  should  be  u.sed  as  a  mask 
lor  the  violence  th.at  has  swept  the 
couniiv  these  past  6  days.  Let  those  who 
have  defiled  and  who  would  defile  the 
greatness  of  Dr.  King,  know  that  they 
act  in  their  Ovvn  name  and  not  in  his. 

Yesterday,  I  was  among  those  who 
lourneyed  to  Atlanta  to  pay  our  last  re- 
'-pecus  to  Dr.  King.  It  w  as  one  of  the  most 
moving  experiences  of  my  life,  one  I  shall 
never  forget.  From  every  walk  of  life, 
every  color,  every  religion,  came  people 
to  do  homage  as  much  to  a  single  prin- 
ciple as  to  the  man  who  so  eloquently 
!  ave  voice  to  it — the  principle  of  justice. 
Let  it  be  our  hope  that  true  brother- 
liood  among  all  men  will  be  the  most  last- 
ing memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King. 


REAPPRAISAL  OF  RACE  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Soeaker.  the  one  aiea 
In  American  life  winch  demands  im- 
mediate reappraisal  is  tlial  of  race  rela- 
tions. Tlie  main  difliculiy.  as  1  see  it.  is 
our  persistence  in  refusing  to  approach 
the  problem,  as  it  should  be.  on  a  basis 
of  understanding.  The  veiy  concept  ol 
civil  rights  unpUes  government  domina- 
tion by  government  decree.  We  have  leg- 
islated extensively  in  this  area  and  quite 
properly.  We  have  insured  civil  lights  by 
law — by  providing  equality  in  the  right 
of  suffrage,  equaUty  in  public  i^laces. 
equality  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  I 
have  supported  all  of  this  legislation. 

Now  we  should  lay  aside  the  term  "civil 
rights"  and  in  its  place  u.sc  a  more  ai)- 
propriate  term  such  as  "i^ersonal  rigius" 
or  "individual  rights.  '  Ci.il  rights  has 
become  associated  with  controversy,  bel- 
ligerency, demonstrations,  and  ix)lice 
actions — all  negative  responses.  The  need 
now  is  for  positive  means — understand- 
ing, reasoning,  and  education. 

In  this  delicate  lelation.ship  of  indi- 
viduals to  each  other  it  is  absurd  to  think 
of  creating  hai-mony  and  understanding 
by  means  of  Federal  laws  grown  out  of 
strife  and  controversv  and  enforced  by 
the  massive  police  i>ower  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  tendency  is  to  create 
more  controversy  and  more  strife. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pe: - 
formed  magnificicnlly  in  the  field  o! 
civil  rights.  It  has  insured  equality  of 
evei-y  person  as  a  citizen  o!  the  gov- 
ernment. The  challenge  now  should  be 
directed  to  other  sources— the  churches. 
civic  organizations,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  individuals. 

I  question  whether  a  person  can  live 
happily  in  a  neighborhood  where  his 
entrance  has  been  supervised  and  even 
forced  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
can  happen  only  when  he  is  accepted  as 
an  individual  whose  right  to  be  there  is 
the  result  of  respect  and  not  a  Federal 
law.  The  President's  Commission  on  Riots 
acknowledge  the  basic  p'oblem  is  one  of 
attitude.  Until  we  move  ixjsitively  in  that 
direction,  we  can  never  have  under- 
.standing  between  the  races. 

A  verbal  barrage  nf  statemcnis  has 
appeared  in  the  P'.'css  recently  in  sup- 
port of  the  proix)sition  that  it  is  time  to 
look  to  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity instead  of  the  Federal  Go\crnment 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Vice  President  HuMMPHRrv  i;as  said 
that  the  Riot  Commission  report  does 
not  address  itself  to  Washington  but  t-o 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Addressing  a  group  of  Southern  Baj)- 
tist  leaders.  President  Johnson  said: 

The  solution  to  frusirations  and  discon- 
tent will  require  a  change  m  men's  hoarte  - 
In  the  way  they  treat  their  brothers. 


1  Wish  some  ol  the  energy  that  has  gone 
i;it:i  rioting  had  pone  into  eilorts  by  the 
n- Iters   for  self-government. 


Wilbur  Cohen,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  com- 
mented at  a  news  confeience ; 


W'illiam  H.  Crook,  executive  director 
of  VISTA  told  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
ference that  the  churches  must  react  to 
the  Riot  Commission  report  by  rooting 

out  bi'.;otry  and  racism  in  the  churches 
il.emselves. 

On  October  4.  1967,  the  New  York 
■  ine.~  nported  Swedish  Philosopher 
tuinnar  Mydal  as  saying  that  America 
must  attend  to  its  poor  in  terms  of  both 
white  and  black  rather  than  in  terms  of 
llic  Necro  i)opuiation  alone,  or  risk  a 
))olicy  of  i.icism  comparable  to  South 
.Aivica. 

BishoiJ  John  Hams  Burt  ol  the  E;)is- 
e opal  Diocese  of  Ohio  said: 

t  hope  that  at  every  level  of  our  ehuri-h 
life  we  will  see  the  crucial  imporwnce  of 
:.'Oiing  out  the  basic  social  cancers  whicii 
I  in  well  destroy  our  Nation  and  our  world 
oule:-s  we  eradicate  them.  Chief  anioiiL'  il.fse 
:ire  racism,  poverty,  and  w.tr. 

And  .so.  sentiment  is  building  up  that 
more  and  more  the  task  i.-  oui's  and  not 
solely  the  Government's. 

Of  coui'.se,  there  will  b'-  a  thousand 
excu.ses  for  not  going  aliead  with  com- 
iiuuiily  and  church  progi'ams.  But  back 
of  all  these  e.xcuscs  lies  the  i;lain  and 
unvarnished  reality  that  it  is  much  easier 
!o  ht  I!;e  Go\eMimeiU  do  it  lT,an  to 
t..ek!(  ihe  lob  oarselvts. 

That  it  can  be  done,  howevei'.  i.--  i)ro'.  en 
by  liie  woik  oi  a  group  ol  liousewives  in 
kaii.^as  City  a:  r'  lated  by  a  n  cent  arti- 
cle which  a.opeareri  in  tiic  Republican 
Courier  of  Fmdlay.  Ohio.  I  submit  it  as 
an  indication  of  tlie  positive  w  ay  to  avoid 
certain  danger  il  we  continue  to  rely  on 
the  ixilicc  state  to  solve  the  dehc.ue 
problems  of  himian  lelations. 

An  article  follows: 

1  AM  I      O:      AMERItA.N     WOMI-.N      lii-ACH     PKOJ'I.f: 

Civn.  Rights  Li  aders  Can  Ni:ver  Touch 

K.VNSAS  City  In  this  era  ol  the  plclcet  si^n 
:.nU  ihe  fire  bonib.  what  c-.tn  a  bunch  of 
iiousewives  ao  to  advance  the  c.aise  (li  liu- 
iiiaii  rights.' 

■V.'e  can  do  anything."  uisists  M.'s.  Ether 
Brown,  a  Kansas  City  mother  of  four  tind 
founder  of  the  Panel  of  American  Women, 

"It  isn't  what  we  say  but  the  w.iy  we  s.>y 
it" 

Tlie  upproximately  700  p. me!  niember.s 
scattered  around  the  nation  simply  tell  peiiple 
\:n,a  It's  like  to  be  a  Negro,  a  Jew.  a  Catholic 
or  even  belong  to  the  white  Protcsuuit  ma- 
'oriiy. 

Utilizing  their  im.age  as  respeci.iljle  middle- 
class  matrons  to  the  hill,  tliey  address  audi- 
ences m  churches,  colleges,  civic  cUibs  and 
other  places  where  tlie  Rev.  Martin  Luil;er 
King  or  Stokely  Carmichacl  might  not  be 
V.  elconie. 

■■.^nd  tlie  best  p^^rl  is  we  nr-ver  go  unless 
were  invited."  said  Mrs.  Brown  ■  Frankly,  we 
c.oi  gel  by  with  murder.  People  look  at  us  and 
c.iU  sfe  we're  just  ordinary  housewives," 

.Mrs.  Brow-n.  wile  af  an  aul-omobile  p.tr's 
bup))litr.  s:iid  she  founded  the  firsi  p.iuel  11 
yc.irs  ago  "by  sheer  nccident"  to  provide  a 
program  at  a  Jewish  temple  meeting. 

Tjday  th.e  vivacious  brunette  licads  lO 
oijer.ning  panels  and  h:^s  requests  to  lorni 
more  tiian  300  others  Her  groups  iiave  more 
invitations  to  speak  than  they  can  handle. 

Eacii  p.mel  c onsls-./;  uf  a  C  ithohc  a  Jew  .\ 
Negro,  a  white  Protestant  .aid  pcruLijib  some- 
..ne  irom  another  minority  group  prominent 
in  tlie  area.  .'\  mixieralor  completes  the  tram. 
E.ich  woman  r,  ads  a  typewritten  tive-miiuue 
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•.i:it     !i\   her   own   experiences,   and   then   the 
i.i:l'.erice   asks  queatloas    That's  all   there  is 

B':t  she  noted  In  many  communities  the 
fi;'pe;irance  of  her  panel  is  the  first  time  is- 
sues like  racial  Intermarriage  school  segrega- 
tion ur  separation  of  church  and  state  have 
been  discussed  In  the  upen 

It  gets  people  t.-i  think  about  members  of 
minority  groups  as  individuals— not  just 
blank  masses."  Mrs  Brown  explained  "May- 
be this  Is  the  Hrst  time  It's  happened  to 
them  " 

\  Jewish  member  i.f  the  panel  fvlls  how  her 
6-year-old  dauijhter  came  home  crying  l>e- 
caiise  a  playmate  had  taunted  her  tor  "kill- 
ing Christ  " 

I  never  killed  .inyone."  the  rhlld  sobbed 
"What  are   they   talking  abouf" 

.•\  Negro  woman  recalls  her  small  son  gaz- 
ing ,it  a  carnival  rnerry-go-rrmnd  and  luk- 
iiig      Where's  the  back  '  I  want  to  ride  ' 

People  may  not  agree  with  what  we  say.  ' 
Mrs  Brown  contends,  but  at  least  we  can 
open  the  door  ' 

CX'caslonally  a  |janellst  does  luse  her  tem- 
per, Mrs  Bruwn  admitted  .She  recalled  one 
atrractlve  young  Negro  matron  wh")  was 
•usked  ab.iut  racial  Intermarriage  Just  once 
tLio  often 

'Why  would^we  want  to  marry  yo»i  .after 
all  the  thlnjs  vou'»e  done  to  us?"  she  de- 
manded cf  her  white  questioner 

.\nd  there  are  lighter  monietiw.  like  the 
time  a  Jewish  panelist  &ald 

"If  you  think  all  Jews  are  rich  and  clever, 
you  should  meet  my  husband's  relatives" 

Most  panelists  are  young  and  have  hus- 
bands in  business  or  the  professions  This 
Jives  them  entry  into  middle-class  havens 
even   in  the  South. 

Personality  counts  more  than  dedication 
when  It  cornea  to  choosing  panel  members 
As  a  matter  of  f;ict,  we  don't  appoint 
women  if  they  are  over-conunltted  on  civil 
rights."  explained  Mrs  Brown  "They  t>e- 
t  ime  too  Impatient. 

'Oh.  I  know  some  Lif  the  civil  rights  peo- 
ple think  we  don't  go  fir  enough  But  they 
admit  we're  reaching  people  they  could  never 
touch  And  that's  how  we  do  it — by  always 
remainlnn;  polite      .1  :     •  pushing  too  hard  " 


CIVIL   RESPONSIBILITIES 
[.Kr.ISLATION 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unar;imous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ;it  this  point  in  the  IVecord  and 
include  e'Xtraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  otaiection  to 
thf  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  '.vas  no  cibiection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Spc.-.ker.  yester- 
day I  introduced  H  R.  16554.  a  proposal 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  promote  civil  responsibilities,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  and  foster  the 
L'eneral  welfare  by  making  unlawful  cer- 
tain acts  which  foment  domestic  dis- 
order. This  proposed  legislation  conta-ns 
a  number  uf  recommendations  that  deal 
with  various  aspects  of  noting  nnd  civil 
disorder  and  which  urgently  need  legis- 
lative action  tj  curb  this  present  danger 
to  our  national  security. 

As  w'f  all  know,  all  lights  presuppose 
corresponding  responsibilities.  I  have  the 
imht  to  maintain  property  free  from 
the  danger  of  Molotov  cocktails.  But  I 
have  the  responsibility  of  not  iismg  such 
a  '.'.  eapon  on  the  property  of  others.  It  is 
indeed  tragic  that  t(Xlay  so  little  is  said 
about  our  responsibility  not  to  loot,  not 
to  snipe,  not  to  burn  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  way  of  life,  ic  is  imperative  that 


the  balance  bet'Aeen  rliilits  and  r  stxmsi- 
bllltu'S  be  restiired  among  our  citizenry 

The  city  of  Baltimore  .Md  is  one  of 
the  many  cities  which  exi>erleiiccd  not- 
ing, ftrebombintr.  and  looting  this  week. 
The  Baltimore  .Sun  of  .April  10  ran  an 
extensive  treatment  of  the  dl.sorder 
which  struck  that  city  m  the  last  .sev- 
eral days  To  emphasi/e  the  urgent  need 
for  a  renewed  awarmess  of  <iiir  civil  re- 
snonsiblllties  and  to  bring  wider  public 
attention  to  the  tragic  experience  which 
has  visited  (his  historic  city  recenih,  I 
place  the  .ijovc-mentlotied  acccunt  in 
the  Record  at  this  point 
BACKrONE  or  Riots   Brokfn   in   City    OrFt- 

<  t*LS     Say-  Lootinos       Kires     Drop      But 

SOMr       -SNIPING       CONTINt'E-S— DfATH        TOLL 

Rises  to  6-  .=>0  Polke  Among  600  Henr  in 
4-D*Y  Unrest     Arr»c.«Ts  Near  5.000  Mabk- 
Banks     I'n     Open     D>>.>rs      Iooav  -  CU'ard 
Troops  Told    To   Re.move    Bayhncts   From 
Rin.fa 

Military  and  governmenUil  officials  re- 
p<;irted  Kxst  night  that  ilie  backbone  of  the 
riots  that  have  wracked  Baltimore  for  three 
days  and  four  nights  had  been  broken  But 
s^porndlc  lix>tlngs  and  lire  bombings  con- 
tinued— and  reports  of  sniping  were  incre.as- 
iiig 

The  death  toll  from  the  disturbances  roee 
to  hix  with  the  sutlocatlon  of  a  74-year-old 
man  who  *as  trappetl  in  his  apartment  .ibove 
.1  store  rire  lit  by  an  arsonist 

The  Injury  list  rose  to  about  600  It  In- 
cluded 50  menitjers  of  the  Baltimore  Police 
Department 

CITT    riREjl,     1,1  JO 

Since  Saturday,  firemen  have  responded 
to  more  than  1  150  alarms  for  blazes  that 
have  burned  out  hundreds  of  stores  and 
homee  throughout  the  inner  rity  Lootings 
jumpetl  over  the  1  150  mark  !:ist  night 

The  number  of  arrests  approached  6  000— 
most  of  them  for  violations  of  the  nightly 
curfew 

Despite  all  the  troubles,  strong  etTorts 
were  made  to  get  the  citv  on  as  normal  a 
footing  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Public  schcKils  reopened  So  did  downtown 
dep.artment  stores  and  several  shopping  cen- 
•frs  that  had  been  shuttered  against  the 
.'  unp  L.;ers 

DASEaALt.    SEASON    TO   OPEN 

The  B.iltlmore  Orioles  were  i-iven  the  go- 
hc.id  to  start  another  American  League  sea- 
!■)!  this  afternoon  at  Memorial  St,\dlum 

.■Ml  banks  will  be  open  for  business  ti-day 
iltT  a  one-day  holiday 

Authorities  relaxed  the  7  PM  to  5  AM 
curfew  to  allow  nlghUshUt  workers  at  f.vc- 
tories  to  report  to  their  Jobs 

One  sign  that  the  tension  was  e.isuig — 
10':i87  regular  Army  and  .Nalion.al  Guard 
fri.>-j|.>s  patrolling  the  city  were  iixstructed 
by  Lt  Gen  Robert  H  York,  their  command- 
ing officer,  to  "bare  rirtes."  tuck  away  the 
bayonets  that  they  had  affixed  to  their  fire- 
arms. 

Another  .sign — some  children  In  a  North- 
e.\st  Baltimore  area  where  cluldren  had  been 
in  the  vangu.u-d  of  the  looters,  were  flvlng 
their  kites  under  a  clear  blue  sky  yesterday 
afcrnoon. 

But  authorities  took  grim  notice  of  the 
crowing  restiveness  of  some  white  neigh- 
borhoods  bordering   inner  city   Negro   areas. 

SHOOTING,    beating    INCIDENT 

For  example  there  was  a  shooting  and 
beitmg  Incident  sparked  by  whito  toughs  in 
West    Baltimore    ye.sterday    afternoon. 

But  all-in-all.  authorities  expressed  op- 
timism yesterday  in  their  estimate  of  the 
situation  a.i  they  saw  it 

They  pointed  out.  for  example,  that  the 
:2iy  lo.jtings  logged  by  y  PM  yesterday  to- 
tiled    Just    one    more    than    those    reported 


during    a    single    two-hour    period    Sunday 

night. 

AITITtfDES    "SOITER  " 

The  bitter  attitudes  of  Monday's  surging 
mobs  had  given  way  to  something  "softer."  as 
one  high  National  official  put  it 

.\nd  Negro  militants  themselves  were 
spre.iding  the  word  through  the  gheft<>K  to 
"cool   It  " 

Rumors,  as  they  always  do  In  times  i>f 
strife,  swept  the  cUy  A  policeman  h.ad  bt>«>n 
shot  Stokely  C'arinlchael  the  black  iriilit.iti;. 
w,is  fomenting  strife  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  wus 
about  to  march.  They  were  not  fo\indecl  on 
fact 

Hrte  are  .s.ime  of  Uie  f.icts  th.it  ilui  come 
out  during  the  day: 

1  Under  the  direction  of  William  Donald 
■-ihaefer.  president  of  the  City  Council  Uie 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  collecting 
a  list  of  merchants  who  suffered  losses  in  the 
time  of  trouble.s  Indications  were  they  would 
be  offered  quick  lide-over  loans 

2  There  will  be  at  leist  one  more  night  tf 
curfew,  to  start  at  a  time  designed  by  Gov- 
ernor Agnew  after  consultation  with  C'.encril 
York 

3  T.ixpayers  who  are  prevented  from  com- 
piling their  11>67  Federal  and  .•^t,.t-f  returns 
because  of  the  not  will  be  allowed  to  hie 
after  the  April  15  deadline  without  penalty 
Howe\er.  they  must  be  prepared  to  show,  if 
directed,  that  the  riots  ,vnd  not  their  own 
dilatory  tactics — ctiu.scd  their  pa.st-deadlme 
tilings. 

Emergency  food  supplies — much  of  it  from 
the  Federal  Government's  surplus  -ilowe<J 
into  B.iltlmore  by  the  ton  In  addition,  bcv- 
eral  Independent  agencies  .started  collecting 
fiX)d  and  clothing  for  distribution  to  Inner 
city  residents 

Scarcities  of  milk  nnd  gasoline  developed 
during  the  day. 

And  in  response  to  re(|uests  from  author- 
ities in  Delaware,  where  disturbances  .-u-e 
.'ilso  t  iking  place.  Governor  .■\jnew  .iddod 
Cecil  county  to  the  list  of  subdivisions  where 
the  s.ilc  nnd  on -street  p  issession  of  alcoholic 
beverages  are  bmned  until  further  notice 

The  other  sutKlivlslons  are  Baltimore  city 
nnd  Baltimore.  Howard  Harford  ;.iid  Anne 
Arundel  counties 

-*  RIOT     SIDE-LFFECTS 

Oaltimore  hospitals.  Incidentally,  have  had 
to  take  care  of  more  than  35  victims  of  not 
.side-elfects — alcoholics  who.  cut  olf  irom 
their  normal  supplies,  have  gone  Into  delir- 
ium tremens.  They  are  being  treated  with 
massive  doses  of  vitamin  B  12  and  p.iral- 
dehvde. 

The  number  of  direct  casualties  of  the  rlot- 
uig  tlicse  hospitals  have  had  to  admit  have 
been  remarkably  low — Ij. 

But  talk  of  what  Is  being  done,  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done  be- 
I're  re.il  peace  i.s  restored  is  subordinated  to 
the  overriding  Interest  In  what  happens  on 
the  streets  from  hour  t<:>  hour 

Everyone  hailed  the  news  that  not  a  single 
piec«  or  tire  equipment  was  away  frtm  its 
station  from  y  30  until  10  o'clock  last  night 
as  another  -sign  that  the  city  was  over  the 
hiunp.  ' 

Lootings  dropped  to  fewer  than  in  an  hour 
at  that  point,  and  very  few  arrests  were  re- 
ported. 

COURTS  work  i.ivrariME 

.^s  they  have  for  three  days,  the  courts 
worked  overtime  to  clear  the  dockets  of  the 
criminal   cases   arising   from    the  rioting. 

More    than    80   per   cent   of    those   booked  ' 
since  Saturday  had  been   tried   by   late   l,\£t 
night. 

Governor  Agnew  and  lils  staff  stood  by  In 
Annapolis,  taking  frequent  reports  from 
Mayor  D'.Mesandro,  General  York  and  others 
oa  the  hour-by-hour  state  of  alfalrs  In  the 
city. 

They  are  also  keeping  a  cIo?e  eye  on  the 
rest  of  the  State.  looking  for  signs  of  rest- 
lessness  that  could   develop   into   trouble. 


Afnll    UK    l!>f>^-! 
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HURCH  T.^KES  TOUR 

Pr.incls  B  Burch.  Stale  attorney  general 
who  h.is  been  acting  as  an  unofficial  on-the- 
tcene  S'-aie  liaison  with  niUitary  authorities 
took  another  of  his  frequent  tours  of  the 
inner  cllv  last  night 

It's  tts  quiet  as   It  Can   be."   he  said. 

MaJ.  Gen  George  M  Gelston.  adjutant 
gcnenU  of  Maryland,  who  directed  National 
C.uard  trcK)ps  until  they  were  Federalized 
Sunday  under  General  York's  command,  also 
•  >ok  a  uair  ol  the  .stricken  eaeltos. 

He  t.10  reported  that  things  were  rela- 
t;vely  quiet,  but  that  a  f<xKl  shortage  was 
ileveloplng. 

General   Cielston   said   the  "(leople  seemed 

frlendlv  " 

"I  think  the  mood  has  changed  consider- 
ably on  the  street."  s.Ud  the  general,  who, 
as  a  veteran  of  the  Cambridge  (Md  )  disturb- 
ance, or  p.ist  years  is  an  expert  on  such 
niai  ters. 

He  ^.(Id  that,  without  tiirther  Inve.stiga- 
tion.  II  Is  "impo-sslble  to  tell  if  the  riots  had 
organized  elements  m  tliem."  or  whether 
-   ihcy  were  completely  siKintaiieous. 

.Votually.  c  .nditions  m  Baltimore  began 
M  Improve  l:.te  Monday  night,  when  there 
was  all  abrupt  talling-olI  ol  disorder. 

rot  RTIl  DAY  SIARTS  QUIET 

With  a  strict  curtew  in  force  nnd  few  per- 
.M>ns  about,  the  first  hours  of  the  fourth 
dav  were  quiet 

But  a  hre  alarm  w.vs  sounded  .shortly  after 
3  A  M  Another  grocery  had  been  set  ablaze— 
this  one  In  the  400  block  of  Myrtle  avenue, 
in  the  heart  of  the  West  Baltimore  ghetto. 

Mopping  up  alter  the  extensive  blaze  was 
extinguished,  firemen  found  the  body  of  Dod- 
dle Hudson.  74,  In  a  second  floor  apartment. 
He  had  been  suffocated. 

It  was  the  sixth  riot-c.nnccted  fatality. 

SIXTH  FATM.IIY 

A  tLUiporarv  I'cace  de:cended  on  the  city. 
Looting  c;une  to  a  standstill.  The  ttre  alarms 
Slopped.  Soldiers  and  police  continued  their 
routine    pick-uoj    la    curlew    violators. 

At  7  AM.  aiioiher  curftw  w.us  lifted.  And 
with  It  came  a  renewal  o!  troubles. 

Road  blocks  that  had  sealed  Baltimore  off 
from  the  outside  world  were  removed,  and 
the  city  was  inundated  with  traffic  from  the 
suburbs. 

At  the  s.>.me  time,  tlie  Uxjting  began  all 
over  again.  There  were  ten  reports  of  forays 
on  grocers,  saloons  and  dry  cleaning  shops 
within  an  hour  Two  stores  were  set  afire. 


FORTY-NINE  RAIDS  IN   2   HOURS 

Looters  staged  49  raids  between  8  and   10 

A  sniper  on  Aisquith  street  sent  a  bullet 
crashing  Into  an  automobile  carrying  office 
workers  to  their  downtown  Jobs  at  9:30  A.M. 
No  one  w.as  hurt— and  the  sniper  had  disap- 
peared into  a  maiie  of  b..ck  alleys  by  the  time 
police  arrived 

Tear  g.xs  w.is  vised  to  disperse  disorderly 
crowds  in  the  200  block  Edmondson  avenue 
Old  al  Dukeland  street  and  Edmondson  ave- 
nue at  about  the  time  children  were  re- 
turning to  school  for  the  first  time  this  week. 
Downtown  stores  reopened  as  the  struggle 
u>  regain  a  degree  of  normal  life  began — but 
they  attracted  few  customers.  About  a  quar- 
ter "of  the  dress  sliops.  drugstores,  furniture 
store?  and  other  businesses  that  stretch  along 
.Monument  street  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
Eist  Baltimore  ghetto,  were  open  for  busi- 
ness But  their  windows  were  boarded  against 
bricks. 

I..AND    OFFICE    BUSINESS 

E  ist  Baltimore  street  merchants  came  out 
-:  hKiing— and  did  a  land  office  business  from 
•..'■leir  horse-drawn  vegetable  wagons. 

Except  for  a  few  Isolated  Incidents,  East 
Baltimore  seemed  to  be  coming  out  of  Its 
ihree-d.ay  nightmare  of  fire  and  violence. 


But  sporadic  looting  continued  m  the 
crowded  west  side  neighborhoods. 

Theodore  R.  McKeldln.  the  former  Mayor 
who  worked  so  hard  while  in  office  to  avoid 
what  finally  happened,  was  a  spectauir  at 
noon-time  fire  which  burned  out  a  laundro- 
mat and  a  haberdasli.-ry  iii  the  KidU  block  o! 
Pennsylvania  avenue. 

He  drew  some  ciicers  nnd  young  Negroes 
crowded  around  for  a  pat  on  the  head  nnd  a 
handshake. 

"I  think  fpi..  I'll-  iioi '  i'  ilymi.'  out."  he 
said. 

Meanwhile  Mayor  D'Ale,-i:.iulro  and  other 
city  officials  were  In  conference  with  General 
York  at  the  Army's  5th  Regiment  Armory 
command  post.  Tliey  were  asser.sing  the  sit- 
uation of  the  moment -and  found  real  r^Kim 
for  optimism. 

Despite  the  continued  l.iwlessness.  their 
personal  tours  and  Intelligence  reports  had 
convinced  them  that  the  atmosphere  was 
changing  — that  the  end  was  In  sight. 

Emerging  from  the  meeting,  Mr.  D'AIesan- 
dro  ipsupd  this  brief  statement:  "On  the 
b.tsi.s  of  information  available  to  me  which 
cle.irly  shows  a  drastic  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber and  intensity  of  lawless  arts.  I  am  con- 
fident  tliat  the  worst  Is  over  " 

FORTY-EIGHT      PERSONS      ARRESTED 

Within  the  next  hour,  48  persons  were 
arrested.  19  new  lootings  were  reported  by 
Police  Headquarters  and  3  new  fires  were  set. 

At  2:10  P.M..  a  liquor  store  -Its  stocks  al- 
ready hauled  off  by  looters— w.as  put  U)  the 
torch  and  burned  out  at  Chase  and  Wolfe 
streets. 

An  hour  later  police  reported  that  there 
was  some  sniper  activity  at  a  fire  at  Fayette 
and  Pulaski  streets. 

SOLDIERS  ORDERED    NOT   TO   FIRE 

At  2  P.M.  Leonard  Logan.  25.  of  the  1900 
block  Aisquith  street,  walked  out  of  a  looted 
saloon  at  Harford  road  and  Lafayette  avenue 
with  a  load  of  wine.  He  r:>n  right  Into  the 
arms  of  three  policemen 

Hustled  to  Central  Municipal  Court,  he 
was  booked,  tried  and  fined  $100  within 
30  minutes. 

But  most  looters  operated  In  almost  <n,m- 
plete  safety.  Acting  on  the  theory  that  their 
first  duty  Is  to  preserve  life,  soldiers  are 
under  orders  not  to  fire  except  in  self-defense 
or  against  snipers. 

City  police  have  been  forced  to  u.se  tlieir 
weapons  a  few  times — but  not  to  the  degree 
that  policemen  in  other  riot-torn  cities  have 
in  the  last  year. 

Negroes  are  not  causing  all  of  the  trouble 
in  Baltimore.  A  few  whites  have  taken  part 
in  the  store-raiding.  And  on  occasion,  young 
white  toughs  In  racial  borderline  areas  of 
Baltimore  have  fomented  strife. 

One  of  the  ugly  Incidents  of  yesterday 
took  place  at  4  P.M.  at  Monroe  and  Pratt 
streets,  an  area  where  whites  and  Negroes 
confronted    one    another    Monday. 


WHITE   YOUTHS  GATHER 

A  cocky  crowd  of  white  teenagers  and 
young  white  men  gathered  al  the  c(jrner. 
spoiling  for  a  fight. 

A  20-year-old  white  woman,  wearing  un 
orange  blouse  and  tight  white  denims  cut  off 
at  the  knees  paraded  back  and  forth  with  the 
words  "white  power"  scrawled  across  the  seat 
of  her  pants  In  red  crayon. 

At  about  4:20  P.M.,  according  to  eye- 
witnesses, a  Negro  family  driving  by  was 
stoned.  The  driver,  a  young  Negro  man,  got 
out  of  the  car  leaving  his  wife  and  three 
young  childrvui  In  the  car.  A  mob  of  whites 
attacked  him.  Others  jumped  on  the  car  and 
kicked  In  the  windows  and  stomped  in  the 
hood. 

THREE    SHOTS    FIRED 

A  tall  white  man  wearing  a  while  T-:-liirl 
and  black  pants  ran  past,  pulled  out  a  pistol 
and  fired  three  shots  Into  the  car  at  the  chil- 


dren He  Mssed  the  pistol  Into  a  grocery 
.^;orc  and  r.in  south. 

Aljout  eight  policemen  arrived  to  rein- 
force small  clumps  ol  guardsmen  on  tlie 
corners  1  he  police  pushed  the  white  crowd 
b.ick, 

1  he  b.ittered  Negro  car  lurched  off  as  the 
l.ivlier  aiijiarently  sought  to  get  to  a  hospit,!!. 

'Ihe  crowd  started  Jeering  and  Uien  surtred 
a;^ain.st  tlie  helmeted  policemen.  Two  white 
men  and  the  slog:in-carrying  whlt«  woman 
v.ere  arrested. 

THREE    WHITES   CONVICTFD 

I  he  three  whites  arrested  were  booked  at 
.)  P.M.  .md  convicted  of  disorderly  c<mduct 
•J.',  minutes  later  by  Judee  B:isll  A  Thomas. 
O.iviU  It  .Shears.  2G,  of  the  1800  block  Mc- 
Henry  tireet,  a  city  sanlt.ition  worker,  and 
.I.imes  Walls,  of  Mount  Airy,  a  laborer,  were 
both  fined  $25.  The  woman.  Anna  E  Stein, 
of  the  :1U0  block  Font  Hill  Avenue,  a  mother 
o:  tv.o.  w.is  ordered  held  for  sentencing  on 
$2.=i0   ball   until    tomorrow, 

Hii,'h  officials  s.ild.  In  private  tl'iat  their 
iveale  t  fear  w.os  for  an  increase  In  the  fre- 
ijuency  of  such  whltc-Neero  standoffs.  They 
,s.iv  that  any  great  Increase  in  the  number 
ill  those  incident.s  could  rekindle  the  troubles 
they  belie-.e  are  coming  to  a  foreseeable  end. 

TROUBLE    SUBSIDES 

'I'louhles  subsided  (a.s  they  h  ive  each  da>  i 
during  the  5  P.M.  to  6  PM.  dinner  break. 

.'irrests  dropped  from  62  iM'tw.en  4  P  M. 
and  5  P  M-,  to  21  in  the  next  hour;  l(X>tlngs 
from  30.  Vi  9.  nnd  fires  from  5.  to  1 

Tlien  the  mischief-makers  t^-)Ok  to  the 
streets  again — and  from  6  to  7  P  M.,  eighteen 
..lores  were  rilded  and  nine  fires  were  hit. 

With  the  7  o'clock  curfew,  Regular  Army 
troops.  National  Gu.ardsmen  and  police  set 
up  Ih.eir  checkpoint  barricades  again  and 
beuan  their  sweeps  of  ghetto  streets  and 
.illeys  for  "strays"  to  be  Jailed  as  violators. 
rights  workers  take  tour 
Ainone  with  a  valid  excuse — hospital  work- 
ers, I. tie  shift  employees  In  factories,  news- 
men, utility  workers,  doctors — were  allowed 
to  prcx?eed  if  Ihey  could  show  proper 
identification. 

.s.xteen  young  civil  rights  workers  were 
taken  on  after-curfew  automobile  tours  of 
".-.ensiiive"  areas  by  plain-clothes  Negro 
policemen. 

Perhaps  better  than  any  sixteen  others  in 
the  city,  they  know  the  potential  trouble- 
makers and  their  haunts — and  they  were  as 
anxious  .".s  n:iyone  else  to  bring  the  riots 
to  an  end. 

Several  of  the  sixteen  have  police  records, 
and  a  few  of  them  had  donned  pseudo-Afri- 
can  garments. 

They  went  on  the  pacifying  cruises  with 
the  understanding  that  their  actions  were 
not  going  to  lead  to  new  arrests. 

"GONNA    MEDIATE' 

A^  one  of  them  put  it: 
We're     not     gonna    snatch     them — we're 
gonna  mediate  with  them." 

Walter  H  Lively,  the  Negro  militant  who 
r.in  for  a  Second  district  seat  in  the  City 
Council  last  year  and  Is  now  director  of  the 
Urban  Coalition,  an  organization  sponsored 
by  prominent  whites  and  Negroes  in  an  ef- 
fort to  further  the  cause  of  racial  harmony, 
sliowed  up  and  asked  to  be  taken  on  the 
cruise. 

He  w.is  turned  away  alter  a  heated  argu- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  the  c.urfew  hour.  Patrolmen 
Charles  George  and  Albert  Warfield  subdued 
a  recalcilranl  violator  with  chemical  mace — 
the  new  weapon  which  serves  as  a  tear  giis 
and  nerve-tingler  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  process,  they  themselves  got  mace 
ill  the  face  and  had  to  go  to  Mercy  Hospital 
for  a  thorough  scrubbing. 

The   violator   was  hustled  to  a  police  sta- 
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tK>n.  his  (-hcek  streaming  blood  from  u  push 
aealnst  ch?  sidewalk  i\a  he  struggled  to 
pscape 

As  the  night  wore  on,  it  waa  evident  that 
the  pace  wa«  slackening  from  that  of  Sun- 
diiy  and  Mon.lay. 

One  \et«r:in  uf  many  rarlil  (llsturbances 
thporlzed  that  the  hocjiigana  were  runnlni? 
(uit  of  steam,  petting  a  tittle  bit  bored  at 
what  wa«  becoming  old-hat.  looting  and 
Inirning 

But  there  were  some  rtlll  loose  i  hundreds 
were    In    Jail)     who    were     up    to    no    good 

Karly  In  the  night.  In  the  West  Baltimore 
street  blr>ck  between  Mount  street  and  Fult<->n 
avenue,  polloe  heard  the  crack  of  n  rifle 
shot,  then  a  shotgun  bliist  The  shot,?  had 
been  fired  from  cne  of  the  red-brtck  row 
houses  In  the  block 

Two  Negro  men  were  flushed  from  their 
hiding  nook  In  a  bark  y;ird  They  were  placed 
under   arrest     but    no   weapons   were   (oimd. 

At  about  the  same  time,  someone  was  firing 
a  rifle  from  the  third  floor  window  of  a  row- 
hou.se  on  Longwood  street,  near  North 
Avenue,  The  rifleman  made  hla  escape  before 
police  surrounded  the  house  und  searched  It 
from  tup  to  bottom. 

rtW  A\SP.MC  RIOTERS  BrLtlTVED  OITSID'-R.S 

RafiortA  c>4  persfins  from  outside  of  Mary- 
land t;ikln,j  I  l.irge  role  In  the  four  days  '>f 
jRltlmore  rk/tiiig  .ippear  to  be  exaggerated, 
although  I'ne  U)p  State  Police  official  says 
some  lUtilders  unquestionably"  have  been 
Involved 

'Some  looters  unquestionably  have  come 
from  out  uf  Maryland;  MaJ  Thomas  Smith, 
who  heads  the  State  Police  Intelligence  unit, 
said  yesterday. 

■  We've  seen  .a  li)t  of  Virginia  tags  riding 
iuormd."  he  said  Other  [X)llcemen  and  news- 
men have  retorted  an  unusually  high  number 
orf  oiirs  with  license  plates  from  New  Jersey 
and  Washington. 

SOME    .^RRESTtD 

There  have  been  some  out-i'f-staters 
arrested,  but  because  of  the  flood  of  paper- 
work In  the  courts  no  reliable  estimate  is 
available    jn  h(  w  mar.y 

One  Judge  R  ^bert  B  Watts,  who  haa  been 
sitting  in  Central  Municipal  Court  s.ild  he 
had  not  noticed  any  out-of-staters  directly 
Involved  m  the  rioting. 

"And  I've  been  looking  for  them,"  he  said 
Judge  Watts  is  a  Negro  A  court  clerk  at  Cen. 
tral  Monlclpal  Court  said  he  remembered  "a 
few  "  out-of -Staters,  but  they  all  had  valid 
re.'uv.as  for  being  !n  Baltimore. 

Two  who  got  cau;;ht  were  young  Washing- 
ton men  who  drew  60  days  In  J.all  and  $50 
fines  for  violating  the  curfew  Monday  rught 
after  f>ollce  found  two  empty  gasoline  cans 
and  an  oil  can  In  their  car. 

Jud;.;e  William  J.  OTJoanell.  who  sentenced 
them,  said  that  their  stories  'Just  test  the 
credulity  of  the  m':>st  credulous." 

The  two  were  Ervln  Davis.  Jr  21  an  ..p- 
prentice  pressman  ind  James  Br<xkman,  22 
They  s.\id  they  were  gL>!ng  to  Philadalphla  to 
visit  Brockman's  aunt  Their  car  was  having 
fuel  pump  trouble,  they  said,  explaining  the 
cans.  They  were  arrested  at  Lombard  staeet 
and  Central  avenue. 

LUNCH     COfNTTR     GIVES     fHrC     FOOD    TO     POLICE 

A  merchant  wh<;»se  lunch  counter  was  al- 
most burned  out  early  In  the  noting  has  been 
providing  free  coffee,  stew  and  standwlches  to 
all  comers  at  the  West  side  command  post 
ever  since 

Samuel  Kurlxnd  cleaned  up  the  mess  ieft 
by  a  Rre  bomb,  then  got  his  lunch  counter 
?nd  grocery  store  !n  the  1800  block  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  into  round-the-clock  ■  pera- 
t'on. 

Besides  the  police,  soldiers  and  firefighters, 
he  served  a  23-year-old  mother  of  two  from 
the  1300  block  North  Eutaw  place  yesterday 

Miss  Carol  Lewis,  desperate  for  milk  for  her 
two  sons.  3  months  and  a  year  old,  knew  of 
nowhere  else  to  go.  Mr    Kurland  ga'.  e  her  a 


half-dozen  cans  of  evaf>i  ■rat*-*-!  niliit  ami  p.  'Mie 
arranged  for  an  escort  t.i  get  her  home  s.ifely 
.liter  the  curfew 


SEND  THE  nnx  TO  CONFFRENCE 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UOl  E.  Mr  Speaker,  the  key  vote 
today  will  be  whether  or  not  the  civil 
rlKht5  bill,  H  n  2516.  .'^hould  ko  to  con- 
ference I  .'hall  vote  to  send  it  to  con- 
ference because  of  the  many  amendments 
added  by  the  Senate  which  have  not  been 
fully  debated  In  the  House  The  Senate 
added  provisions  on  rights  of  Indians, 
fair  housing,  a  civil  disorders  section 
which  includes  provisions  dealint;  with 
the  trans^Kjrtation  of  explosives  and  In- 
cendiary devices,  as  well  as  other  provi- 
sions. 

If  the  previous  question  is  voted  down 
then  I  ur.'e  my  colleaKues  to  support  the 
motion  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
centleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Smith) 
As  i'ver>'one  here  knows  if  the  vote  on 
the  previous  question  is  In  the  amimative 
then  a  second  vote  will  be  nn  the  ques- 
tion of  accepting  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. It  seems  certain,  because  of  recent 
events,  that  the  House  will  not  today  vote 
to  send  this  highly  controversial  measure 
to  conference  In  that  event  and  only  in 
that  event,  will  I  vote  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendments 

While  my  mail  reflects  that  the  so- 
called  fair  housing  section  Is  the  most 
controversial  it  is  not.  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  important  or  lar-ieachiim  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  The  iiot  section,  which 
passed  this  Hou.se  by  a  vote  of  347  to  70 
on  July  19.  1967.  Is  still  almost  intact. 
With  civil  disturbances  and  unrest  at  an 
alltime  high  in  uur  country  the  antinot 
provision,  if  properly  admiiustered  and 
strictly  enforced  will  put  an  immediate 
end  to  the  activities  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael.  Rap  Brown,  and  all  other  mili- 
tP-nts,  regardless  of  their  race  or  color. 
I  opposed  previous  open  housing  provi- 
sions and  voted  afiainst  the  bill  contain- 
ing a  fair  housing"  provision,  thouph 
it  passed  the  House  on  Au^'ust  9,  1966, 
259  to  157  I  do  not  now  believe  the 
housing  section  to  be  the  overridinsr  pro- 
vision in  H.R  2516  On  balance  I  believe 
that  if  the  House  does  not  send  the  bill 
to  conference  then  the  Senate  amend- 
ments should  be  accepted  I  would  add 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  preventing 
a  homeowner  from  selling  his  property 
to  anyone.  I  repeat  that  the  antiriot  sec- 
tion coupled  with  the  civil  disorders  sec- 
tion can  be  helpful  in  curbin'_'  civil  strife 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 


THE    (TVIL    RIGHTS    BILL 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  LLOYD  Mr  Speaker,  a  decent  re- 
six'ct  to  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Utah  Second  Congressional  District, 
and  perhaps  to  my  family  and  friends, 
requires  that  I  should  declare  the  reasons 
for  the  decision  which  I  have  made  In 
the  matter  of  the  civil  rii:hts  bill  which 
will  come  before  us  t.tday  w  hlch  includes 
title  VIII  coverlni:  the  subject  of  open 
housing. 

Tills  l.ssue  of  oiK-n  hou.sint;  has  divided 
the  people  of  my  district  more  than  any 
Issue  of  my  knowli  due  in  8  years  in  the 
Utiili  Stale  Senate  and  more  than  3  years 
in  the  US  House  of  Representatives  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  challemed  me  to 
a.ssemble  and  analyze  the  individual 
opinions  of  my  constituents,  more  than 
oOO  of  w  horn  have  personally  communi- 
cated with  me  on  this  issue  and  to  further 
a.ssimblc  and  analyze  the  hard  evidence 
and  statistics  which  make  of  this  l.^suc  a 
situation  appioacliing  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

As  a  Member  of  the  VS.  IIou.se  of  Reii- 
resentatlves  In  19G4  I  supixirtod  the  civil 
rl^ihts  bill  of  that  year  which  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the 
fields  of  education,  employment,  public 
accommodations,  and  voting,  amonir 
others  At  that  time,  and  later,  I  voiced 
my  opinion  that  to  extend  this  legislation 
to  the  field  of  housme  would  be  an  undue 
Infrlntrement  upon  the  property  rights 
of  the  individual. 

Social  and  economic  chanties  in  the 
UniU'd  States  since  that  date  have 
brouuht  me  W)  an  opposite  conclusion. 

In  the  long  war  in  Vietnam.  I  liave 
voted  to  draft  Negro  youths  to  risk  their 
lives  In  defense  of  this  country.  How 
can  I,  therefore,  now  vote  against  elim- 
inating a  discrimination  which  faces 
them  when  they  return  home? 

In  the  past  week  we  have  had  burn- 
ing, rioting,  and  looting  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Nation 
in  the  wake  of  the  assassmation  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Effective  law  en- 
forcement has  become  an  emergency 
need  of  this  country',  i>erhaps  more  than 
ever  before  In  our  history.  How  can  I, 
therefore,  in.^i.st  upon,  and  work  for  com- 
plete, effective  and  nondiscriminator>' 
law  enforcement  when  the  fact  of  dis- 
crimination in  housing  gives  the  Negro 
American  an  excuse,  however  false,  that 
he  is  entitled  to  violate  the  law  because 
of  the  discrimination  which  exisU; 
against  him.  If  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  to  vote  flatly 
against  elimination  of  discrimination  in 
housing,  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  black  smoke  that  has  enveloped 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  week  might  de- 
velop into  hot  flames  which  would  spread 
across  the  Nation. 

There  are  more  than  22  million  Ne- 
groes in  America.  This  exceeds  the  entire 
population  of  Canada.  This  minority 
group  again.st  whom  discrimination  in 
the  housing  field  has  been  accepted  in  the 
past  cannot  be  further  ignored  In  Amer- 
ica We  can  either  have  a  nation  divided 
into  hostile  camps  of  black  and  white,  or 
we  can  learn  to  live  in  harmony  together. 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  realistic,  safe 
and  sensible  course  to  me,  given  the  facts 
of  the  real  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  great  volume  of  correspondence 
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which  I  have  received  from  the  people 
I  represent  has  voiced  opposition  to  this 
legislation,  and  I  cannot  avoid  my  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  whom  I  rep- 
present.  Granted  that  some  of  this  mall 
has  been  Inspired  by  organizations  who 
are  more  Interested  In  Inflaming  passions 
tlian  enlightening  and  urging  citizens  to 
reason,  there  are  still  hundreds  of  sin- 
cere, thoughtful,  and  worried  citizens 
who  have  written  ine  out  of  their  per- 
sonal convictions  that  they  consider  this 
bill  an  unwari-anted  invasion  of  their 
property  rights,  and  I  must  respect  their 
thoughtful  judgment. 

Today  there  will  be  two  votes.  The  first 
will   be   a   vote  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  vote  on  the  Senate-passed  civil 
rights     measure     without     chance     for 
amendment  or  further  conference  with 
the  Senate.  I  think  there  are  good  rea- 
sons why  I  should  vote  against  this  mo- 
tion. First,  out  of  respect  to  the  majority 
of  those  I  represent;  second,  because  the 
legislation  as  passed  by  the  Senate  has 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  be  exposed 
to  the  natural  legislative  process  of  com- 
mittee hearings;  and  third,  because  there 
exists  a  discrimination  against  one  In- 
dustry, the  real  estate  Industry,  ■which 
I  believe  can  be  reduced  by  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  bill  before  us  today  was  originally 
a  House  of  Representatives  bill  which 
was   aimed  at  increasing   the  tools  we 
need  to  punish  those  who  go  across  State 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  riots. 
Under  House  rules,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, if  It  had  first  been  offered  on  the 
House  floor  during  our  discussion  of  this 
antiriot  legislation  would.  In  my  opinion, 
have  been  ruled  out  of  order  as  not  being 
germane.  No  such  rule  exists  in  the  Sen- 
ate. For  these  and  other  reasons,  there- 
fore. I  think  It  entirely  appropriate  that 
I  vote  against  the  motion  to  consider  the 
Senate  bill,  and  If  this  motion  should 
fall,  we  will  then  have  the  opportunity  to 
improve  the  Senate-passed  legislation  In 
a  climate  of  peace  and  calmness  rather 
than  in  the  climate  of  emergency  and  ill- 
will    that   is   apparent   throughout   the 
Nation  today. 

If  this  motion  should  prevail,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  called  upon  either  to 
accept  this  civil  rights  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  or  reject  it  out  of 
hand,  I  will  vote  for  the  legislation  for 
the  leasons  which  I  have  given. 

I  recognize  that  this  decision,  which  is 
based  on  my  best  judgment  of  many 
weeks  of  serious  thought  and  Investi- 
'jalion,  will  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  my  constituents.  I  can  only  request 
that  they  accord  to  me  the  same  respect 
and  consideration  for  my  honest  views 
as  I  do  theirs,  and  in  reality  this  is  more 
than  a  conscience  vote;  it  is  a  vote  in 
which  consciences  are  in  conflict. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  promote  domestic  tran- 
quility, and  to  make  those  judgments 
wliicli  will  produce  maximum  benefits 
from  the  potentials  of  our  society,  a  soci- 
ety which  IS  both  black  and  white  and 
which  must  be  united  rather  than  di- 
vided in  the  interests  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  and  of  this  Nation  which  we 
all  love  so  well. 


THE  PROGRAM  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^'.entleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  a  1 
minute  speech  a  few  minutes  aeo  my 
distinguished  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1,  after  expres.sing  the 
same  concern  which  we  all  share  about 
the  rioting  and  disorders  which  have 
t>een  taking  place  in  this  city  and  else- 
where across  the  Nation,  stated  that  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  capitu- 
late to  such  activity. 

Now,  let  us  get  the  record  straight.  On 
Thursday  afternoon,  before  the  tragic 
death  of  Dr.  King,  before  the  first  tragic 
act  of  rioting  had  taken  place  in  the  city 
of  Washington  or  elsewhere,  the  pro- 
gram for  this  week  was  announced.  It 
was  announced  at  that  time,  before  any 
of  these  events,  that  H.R.  2516,  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  interference  with 
civil  rights,  which  was  subject  to  action 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  would  be 
taken  up  this  week.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time  that  we  expected  to  finish  this  act 
before  the  Easter  recess. 

Who  would  it  be  who  would  be  capitu- 
lating to  the  unfortunate  events  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  referred  if  we 
changed  the  program  at  this  time? 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  PRAISES 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  SACRI- 
FICE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  expressed 
our  Nation's  admiration  to  President 
Johnson  for  the  "statesmanship  with 
which  he  coupled  his  political  withdrawal 
with  a  new  drive  for  peace"  and  for  his 
"eloquent  appeal  for  national  unity." 

During  this  time  of  challence  for 
America  we  must  show  t.he  reason  and 
responsibility  displayed  by  President 
Johnson — not  frenzy  and  emotion.  We 
must  have  unity  and  hi-^h  purpose— not 
division  and  partisanship. 

Few  Presidents  in  American  history 
have  been  subjected  to  the  burden  of 
criticism  heaped  on  President  Johnson— 
but  none  have  borne  the  burden  so 
nobly.  The  President  has  not  sacrificed 
prudence  for  jwpularity.  lationality  for 
ratings. 

The  President's  ultinvAie  sacrifice  could 
set  an  example  of  selfless  devotion  to  a 
country  which  will  end  the  rancor  and 
division  in  our  land.  His  renewed  at- 
tempt at  peace  could  help  end  the  war 
which  has  polluted  our  political  discus- 
sion. 


To,4ether.  this  Nation  under  President 
Johnson  carved  out  legislative  milestones 
which  set  a  standard  of  creativity  and 
compassion  for  future  ^'enerations  lo 
emulate. 

United  we  moved  to  help  the  a^cd  and 
the  younc,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
fanner  and  the  city  dweller  .e-ajoy  a 
f ulUr.  more  meaningful  life. 

We  mast  not  lose  through  division  all 
ihat  we  have  gained  throuuh  unity.  We 
must  rontinue  to  debate— b'.il  never 
liivule. 

The  Picsident  has  uiven  tlie  Nation. 
m  the  words  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  "a  powerful  lesson  m  devotion  to 
duly."  We  must  all  rei^air  to  the  banner 
of  i)eace  and  unity  the  President  has 
raised, 

Toiielher  we  can  meet  tlie  difficult 
tomorrows  ahead. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  Clevelard 
Plain  Dealer  editoi'lal: 

I.  B.  J  's  Concept  of  PrksiucNcy 
With  the  same  statesmanship  with  whicli 
he  coupled  his  political  withdrawal  with  a 
new  drive  Icjr  peace,  President  Johnson  li.i.s 
made  an  eloquent  appeal  lor  n.itional  uiulv 
without  which  the  nation  would  be  in  trre.n 
danger. 

His  call  lor  rc.uson  and  re-sponsibility 
among  all  the  "ircnzy  and  t-motion"  ol  an 
election  year  is  one  that  public  and  cindid.i'c 
can  t.ike  to  heart  with  profit  to  bolli. 

The  respect  with  which  he  looks  uixjn  I'.i' 
oltice  he  holds  w:vs  apparent  in  his  svronu' 
support  for  gi'eat  rcsponslblhty  on  the  p. in 
uf  pre.sidenti. 

'For  a  president  to  buy  pubhc  popul.iriU 
at  the  sacrlhce  ol  his  best  Judgment  is  loo 
dear  a  price."  he  told  the  National  Assocui- 
tion  of  Broadcasters  In  Chicago.  The  nation 
c.innol  alTord  such  a  price  or  such  a  leader 

Depth  ol  his  belief  in  the  Tightness  ol  h:s 
Vietnam  decisions  was  never  more  accuralt-l.v 
measured  than  m  this  simple  stiitement  oi 
Ills  concept  01  presidential  responsibility. 

Criticism  of  Mr.  J(jhnson  lias  centered  on 
his  dogged  adherence  t-o  the  country  s  com- 
niumcnt  made  to  youth  Vlein.im  I'.ng  boiorc 
he  became  President. 

By  abandoning  it  or  by  altering  11.  he  couid 
have  put  himself  c.n  the  side  of  large  m-s?- 
nients  of  the  i)ub!lc.  especially  among  the 
young,  and  enhanced  his  numerical  support 
But  lie  would  have  found  himsell  on  a  col- 
lision course  with  his  concept  ol  his  duties 
;i,s  President. 

He  iias  cliosen  to  remain  sW-'.idia.si  in  iha'.. 
concept  rather  than  make  the  "pursuit  of 
puoUc  tranquility"  his  first  goal. 

He  lias  given  the  nation  a  powerlu!  lessoi; 
in  devotion  to  duty,  lor  which  suitable  grati- 
tude could  be  expressed  by  hearkening  tu  h)i 
appeal  t  1  let  rf-a.son  pre\aU  o.  er  Ircnzv. 


JOHN  CARDINAL  KROL  MAKES 
ELOQUENT  PLEA  FOR  BROTHER- 
HOOD 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  torn  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  f;reatest  problem  confronting  ail 
mankind  today  is  how  to  translate  the 
woi'd   "brotherhood"  into  reality. 

One  of  the  many  people  who  has  been 
working  tirelessly  to  achieve  this  objec- 
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live  is  John  Cardinal  Krol.  of  Philadel- 
ph'ii 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  hanorrd  him  for  these  efforts 
at  a  recent  dliiior  in  my  home  city  of 
Cleveland  Mr  A  M  Luntz  'Aas  chair- 
man of  the  dinner,  which  was  attended 
by  many  uf  our  city's  leadint;  citizens. 

Cardinal  Krol  -noke  of  the  problem  of 
bruK'inj  unity  out  of  the  :;rcatest  di- 
versity." He  eloquently  pointed  up  the 
fact  that.  Iiowever  different  their  origins 
and  backgrounds  rnay  be.  all  m-mbers  of 
the  human  race  have  much  more  in  com- 
mon than  they  have  differences 

Because  of  the  sreat  wisdom  and  im- 
portance iif  his  message.  I  am  placing  the 
text  of  Cardinal  Krol's  address  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  kjuldance 
and  inspiration  of  all  who  may  read  it. 
The  Cardinal's  address  follows 
Address  !<v   Cardinal   Krol 

Dl3Cln?uLsr>ed  member?!,  friends  and  guests 
ii!  tlie  National  C'ln.'erencc  <>f  C'hrlstlnns  iind 
Jews  It  IS  a  pleaaure  to  accept  the  signal 
.iward  C'TTTTFrred  up<Tn  me  I  accept  with 
sentiments  f  deep  fn'atltude  and  with  the 
ci>nvictlon  that  the  conferral  reflect-s  your 
benevolence  towards  me.  more  than  it  does 
mv  merits 

It  IS  an  added  pleasure  to  receive  the  re- 
ward in  my  native  rlty  of  Cleveland,  and  to 
receive  It  un  the  \ery  day  of  my  transfer 
seven  years  ago  to  the  See  of  Philadelphia 
The  transition  w,u!  .an  easy  one  because  the 
high  "level  of  brotherly  love  practiced  in 
Cleveland  easily  qualified  me  for  citizenship 
in  Philadelphia— the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

C'leveiand  has  been  a  microcosm  of  various 
nationalities,  ethnic  groups,  creeds,  colors 
and  cultures  The  people  of  Cleveland  were 
not  a  rootless  people  They  were  not  recep- 
tive to  the  suggestion  of  piirlfylng  the  oj- 
letted  dr^TSs  of  .-vlienism  In  a  melting  pot  They 
were  unwilUn?  to  trade  their  rich  cultural 
htrlt.ige.  their  ancestral  Identity  for  an 
.imorphous  amerlcanlsm.  They  chose  to  pre- 
serve the  best  elements  of  their  tradltloos 
:ind  to  Integrat*  them  Into  that  great  mosaic 
which  Is  Cleveland,  and  which  Is  America. 
They  lived  accc.rdlng  to  the  motto — "E  Plurl- 
bus  Unum" — •Unity  out  of  the  widest  di- 
versity  " 

Living  according  to  this  motto,  they  gave 
living  proof  that  economic,  »oclal,  racial, 
ethnic,  religious  and  other  differences  were 
not  a  necessary  cause  of  strife  They  lived  In 
peace  and  harmony  sharing  each  others  Joys 
and  sorrows  They  maintained  their  Identity 
and  engaged  In  a  healthy  rivalry  and  com- 
petition which  served  .^s  an  Incentive  to 
greater  effort  Raised  In  such  an  atmosphere 
and  inspired  by  'he  firinciples  of  faith,  the 
Concept  of  brotl.eriiood — of  the  one  family 
of  God.  became  a  Ii\ Ing  reality  Whatever 
wcirthwhile  otforts  i  have  made  tn  the  .ireas 
mentioned  In  the  citation  :ire  due  largely  to 
the  influences  and  experiences  that  were 
mine  in  this  rlty  of  Cleveland.  I  take  pride 
m  t>elng  one  of  Cleveland's  sons,  and  I  iic- 
knowledge  my  debt  to  the  city  and  to  its 
people 

My  vicceptaiKe  of  the  award  is  Intei^ded 
also  .\s  ft  tribute  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  for  its  forty  years  of 
effort  to  promote  its  'objectives  The  Confer- 
ence came  into  existence  Shortly  after  the 
alarming  demonstration  of  religious  preju- 
dice In  the  19^8  presidentl.il  election.  The 
Conference  was  not  Intended  to  be  an  inter- 
faith  movement  geared  toward  religious  syn- 
cretism or  common  worship  It  was  estab- 
lished as  a  civic  organization  "f  religious 
motivated  people  It  was  an  effort  to  coor- 
dinate the  efforts  of  different  religions  tn 
order  "to  promote  Justice,  amity,  under- 
standing and  C'xjperatlon   .   .      to  eliminate 


Intergroup  prejudices  which  disfigure  and 
distort  religions,  business,  sot-ial  and  politi- 
cal relations  '  All  of  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
ference were  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
est.ibllshment  of  a  social  order  In  which  the 
religious  Ideuls  of  brotherhood  and  Justice 
shall  ix-conie  the  ttanUiirds  (•f  human  rela- 
tl-inshlps  " 

since  my  offer  to  make  a  two-minute 
speech  of  accept  mce  was  graciously  smoih- 
crwl  under  a  directive  to  tipenk  no  less  than 
ten  minutes.  I  <.hall  spend  the  time  by  di- 
recting vour  attention  to  those  religious 
Ideal.-,  of  brollierhiiod  and  Justice"  which 
must  be  th«  standards  of  human  relation- 
ships 

V.0  are  pri  ilcged  to  live  In  a  very  inter- 
esting n^p  The  i4pee<t  of  technft^il  and  scien- 
tific progress  In  our  times  defies  the  Imagi- 
nation. Some  of  us  have  wltriessetl  the  in- 
vention and  development  of  the  automobile, 
the  telephone,  radio,  television,  electric  ight 
and  power,  air  and  sp.ice  travel.  There  has 
been  compiirable  progress  In  some  areas  of 
human  relations  We  have  moved  from  Iso- 
lationism to  global  Interest  and  Involvement 
We  have  become  the  keepers  of  our  brothers 
In  .\frlca.  India  Asia  .^nd  in  other  parts  of 
the  worli.  Through  governmental  and  \ol- 
untary  agencies,  we  li-ed  .md  clothe  people, 
.ihd  fchare  with  them  our  time,  talents  and 
tcchnlctl  know-how 

On  the  home  scene  progress  In  the  social, 
economic  civic  and  welfare  areas  Is  In- 
credible. We  have  moved  from  the  /ai.?ic;- 
faire  and  "dog  eat  dog  "  policies  to  a  "tender 
loving  care"  policy  covering  human  life  from 
cradle  to  the  grave  Laws  were  enacted  to 
protect  the  civil  richU  of  fellow  citizens  The 
tl:.s.idvantaged,  the  handicapped  command 
special  attention;  the  aged,  the  sick,  the 
orphaned  receive  adequate  support  Social 
Security.  Medicare  and  Medicaid — the  War  on 
Poverty  and  on  Illiteracy  —  all  of  these  are 
manifestations  of  our  concern  for  neighbor 
and  of  our  practical  Implementation  of  the 
concept  of  brotherhood  of  all  men  Such 
progress,  truly  unprecedented  In  the  history 
of  the  world — Is  most  gratifying,  and  will  for- 
ever remain  a  compliment  to  our  .age — to  our 
generation 

This  gratifying  progress  Instead  of  dimin- 
ishing, seems  to  occasion  an  epidemic  of  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  The  order  of  the  day 
seems  to  be  unfettered  criticism,  suspicion, 
cynicism,  racial  hatred.  Ideological  fanati- 
cism, resentment,  violence  and  riots.  Signs 
of  anarchy  and  repression  are  increasingly 
evident  Our  national  crime  rate  Is  Increasing 
seven  times  faster  than  our  population,  and 
causes  a  drainage  of  $27  billion  dollars  an- 
nually from  our  economy 

Why.  m  spite  of  such  Improvements  in  the 
social  and  economic  conditions.  Is  there  such 
a  deterioration  or  demoralization  In  the  area 
of  human  relations.'  Why  should  there  be  so 
much  conflict -so  much  violence '■  Why  have 
we  not  found  a  proper  solution  to  our  woes? 
TTie  problem  Is  complex.  The  answers  are 
varied  But  there  Is  an  underlying  principle — 
a  premise  which  must  Inspire  and  guide  all 
solutions,  and  that  is  that  social  order  cjin- 
not  be  maintained  to  the  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious ideals  and  principles  The  world  Is  not 
an  accident,  but  was  created  by  God.  and 
we  are  Oods  creatures.  We  and  the  world  can 
operate  successfully  only  by  following  Oods 
blueprint—  His  commandments  and  teach- 
ings There  must  be  In  our  dally  life  and 
activities  a  return  to  Ood 

Four  centuries  ago  natural  scientists 
started  a  movement  by  proclaiming  their 
autonomy  and  rejecting  all  that  could  not  be 
sensed,  weighed  or  measured  This  movement 
proved  to  be  the  fertile  soil  for  a  variety  of 
materialistic  philosophies  in  various  dis- 
ciplines and  fields  of  study  It  helped  to 
spf.wn  a  variety  of  strange  theories,  which 
when  applied  to  the  practical  order  resulted 
In  a  creat  deal  i-if  mischief,  dl.sorder  and 
tragedy   .\  prime  example  of  such  theories  are 


those  of  Karl  Marx  which  developed  Into 
the  system  of  Coiiiinunli.m 

Tlxe  movement  away  from  God  still  en- 
Joys  a  measure  of  [lopularlty  The  "Cnxl  Is 
Dead"  cliche  which  recently  made  profitable 
copy  l.s  now  lllterlng  through  to  the  primi- 
tive ureas  but  it  l.i  rcuarded  a.s  a  sign  of 
subnormal  culture  A  reverse  movement  li. 
setting  In  among  the  intellectual  leaders  ef 
the  sclcntlBc  communiiv.  As  they  jirobc  Inti 
space  and  acquire  mastery  iser  the  tre- 
mendous forces  of  nature,  they  realize  that 
their  calculations  are  based  on  predlct-ible 
patterns  of  movements  In  tlic  world  and  In 
space  Tliey  know  that  they  are  not  cre.iting 
but  merely  discovering  what  Is  and  has  been. 

Their  reflections  cause  them  to  reject  the 
hction  that  the  world  is  an  accident;  the 
lictlon  that  human  lite  is  meaningless;  the 
fiction  that  man  U  .i  prisoner  of  his  own 
limited  resources,  and  a  captive  of  the  bound- 
aries of  space  and  the  limits  of  time  They 
reall/e  that  without  Cnxl.  man  would  he 
entering  the  world  without  his  own  prior 
knowledge  or  consent,  and  lie  would  be  des- 
tined for  extinction,  leaving  but  a  brief 
memory,  and  a  faint  trace  of  dust  They 
realize  that  faith  In  God  is  not  an  escape 
from  life  and  Its  responsibilities,  but  rather 
an  ainrmation  of  the  indestructible  meaning 
and  purpose  of  every  man  The  trend  to  re- 
turn to  Clod  by  leaders  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity Is  neither  noisy  or  massive,  but  It  is 
current  and  growing. 

The  Catholic  Church  with  Its  two  thou- 
sand years  of  experience,  has  almost  a  scls- 
mographic  ability  t<5  detect  great  movements 
of  the  human  mind.  Four  centuries  iigo.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  trend  toward  mat<:'rial- 
Ism.  the  Church  recognized  the  danger  The 
now  famous  Council  of  Trent  was  convened. 
rhe  Council  Fathers  adopted  a  defensive  pos- 
ture. Ties  with  outside  communities  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum  Fear  i^f  cont.imma- 
tion  and  contagion  caused  a  closing  of  win- 
dows and  doors.  The  Church  became  a  for- 
tress committed  to  preserve  not  only  the 
purity  of  faith,  but  faith  in  God  itself. 

Now,  four  centuries  later,  seeing  a  favor- 
able shift  In  the  winds  of  human  thinking, 
the  II  Vatican  Council  was  convened  by 
Pope  John  XXIII  Doors  and  windows  were 
thrown  open.  Tlie  defense  posture  was 
ciianged  Into  an  .ipostoUc — an  aggressive 
posture  Bridges  were  lowered  to  establish 
dialogue  with  other  communities  oi  believers 
and  unbelievers  Initiatives  were  taken  to 
unify  the  C!u"istl.an  and  the  whole  human 
fajnlly  Intensive  and  relentless  efforts  are 
being  nuide  to  rest<jre  i>eace  and  Justice  in 
the  human  fanuly 

Today,  the  Church  proclaims  more  vig- 
C'roualy  than  ever  before  the  basic  premise 
for  social  order  That  premise  Is  that  man 
Is  a  person — a  spiritual  subject  who  by  na- 
ture and  hence  by  G>)d  Is  endowed  with  in- 
alienable rights  to  reach  his  perfection  and 
'destiny  rhe«e  basic  rights  must  co-exist  and 
be  exercised  harmoniously  with  the  basic 
rights  of  other  individuals. 

This  biisic  premise  must  penetrate  into 
every  phase  of  human  relations.  If  miui  does 
not  recognize  his  responsibility  to  his  Cre- 
ator—  U')  God  his  Father,  he  will  have  no 
reason  or  motive  to  recognize  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  neighbor — his  brother  Human 
laws  and  programs,  is  iiecesE;u"y  as  they  are. 
are  not  sufficient  to  insure  tocial  order  and 
gi>xl  human  relations  n-.ese  relations  must 
be  governed  by  the  rellgiousiy  inspired  vir- 
tues of  honesty,  sincerity  love  and  reverencn 
for  life  and  a  practical  acknowledgment  that 
all  men  aje  children  of  the  one  Father  in 
Heaven 

spintual  and  religious  leaders  particularly 
those  who  accepted  Clinsfs  challenge  Uj  cait 
fire  upon  the  earth,  must  speak  and  work  to 
promote  religious  and  spiritual  values.  It  is 
paradoxical  that  efforts  to  introduce  such 
values  into  the  mainstream  of  dally  life  are 
used  to  discredit  religious  le.iders    They  am 
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regarded  by  some  as  purveyors  of  weak  sentl- 
menUvllty  "which  cannot  survive  in  the  free- 
swinging  competition  of  the  market  place. 
They  are  regarded  by  others  as  enemies  to 
the  policy  of  Church-State  separation,  as  If 
there  were  no  rt>om  ior  co-operation  of  all 
forces,  including  re'.lploxis  ones,  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  for  the  common  good  Still 
others  will  regard  iill  references  to  the  social 
order,  t.i  civil  rlghu .  etc  .  as  cause  for  anxious 
concern  al>out  possible  InHltratlon  of  com- 
munist Ideas  into  rellpion. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  that  Communism  takes 
a<lvant;ige  of  anv  weakness,  any  fault  in  so- 
eietv,  to  represent  Itself  as  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  such  weaknesses  The  stated  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  Conununlsm  are  to  pro- 
mote man's  betterment,  liberation,  and  to 
in.'-.urp  Justice,  equality,  peace  and  plenty  for 
all  ITiese  objective.,  are  promised  to  all  who 
submit  in  total  obedience  to  the  elite  corps 
uf  social  engineers  Communism  for  all  its 
anli-God  and  auti-rcliglon  protestations,  is 
in  fact  an  Involuted  religion  and  as  such  is 
a  tr.igic  fiction. 

Communism  iafl.tmes  man's  sen.^e  of  mis- 
sion and  his  ambition  for  creativity.  It  in- 
volves him  m  an  effort  to  achieve  a  tran- 
scendent Roal  beyond  and  better  than  the 
wc)rld  appears  to  offer  Such  promised  oppor- 
tunities have  attracted  Intellectuals  even  at 
the  price  of  tre.ison  to  their  own  country. 
Tlie  Hated  ultimate  objectives  of  Commu- 
nism are  to  Improve  the  lot  of  man,  and  to 
establish  a  .^.X'ial  order  — not  according  to 
rellciou.s  Ideals  which  respect  the  dignity  of 
man,  but  according  to  materialistic  philoso- 
phies, which  Record  all  right  and  power  to  the 
St-ite,  rather  than  t<3  men. 

The  40  year  efforts  tf  the  Conference  uf 
Christians'  and  Jtws  to  establish  a  social 
order  m  which  human  relations  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  religious  ideal  of  brotherhood 
and  Justice,  have  been  ::  .Mgnal  service  to  God. 
to  man  and  to  Countrv  No  nation  can  sur- 
vive without  a  reliL-ious  and  moral  core.  No 
amount  of  l.tws.  no  amount  of  welfare  pro- 
pranis  c.in  preserve  st  cial  order  and  good 
human  relations.  Our  love  for  man.  to  be 
tiniversal  and  all  embr.icing.  must  derive 
from  the  love  (f  God  We  cannot  claim  ties 
of  brotherhood  unle-is  we  r.cknowledge  a 
Common  Father 

I  take  occa.sion  to  congratulate  the  Confer- 
ence on  this  lis  40lh  anniversary.  I  pray  that 
in  the  next  forty  years  your  progress  in  pro- 
moting good  human  relations  may  exceed 
that  of  our  rcientinc  and  technological  devel- 
opment so  that  we  might  all  enjoy  the  rich 
blessings  of  God  on  earth  and  His  presence 
In  heaven. 

Again  I  th.ank  you  for  the  signal  award,  for 
your  cordial  reception  and  I  thank  all  of  you 
for  your  kind  and  patient  attention. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  retired  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  wrote  an  article  for 
the  dinner  program  which  vividly  de- 
scribes the  career  of  Cardinal  Krol.  This 
article  follows; 

He  was  the  fourth  child  of  Polish  immi- 
grant parents  who  settled  on  Cleveland's 
Southeiist  Side  They  named  him  John  J. 
Krol. 

John  grew  up  like  any  other  Cleveland 
boy— had  his  fun.  had  his  fighte.  his  parental 
discipline,  learned  he  must  work  and  sacrl- 
hce  t.)  reach  goals. 

He  went  to  Cathedral  LaUn  High  School. 
He  studied  for  the  priesthood  here.  It  wasn't 
really  that  simple  He  and  his  mother  would 
go  out  hanging  wallpaper  to  earn  that  extra 
money  for  schooling. 

After  he  became  auxiliary  bishop  In  Cleve- 
land, there  was  a  splendid  reception  one  time 
at  the  Bratenahl  home  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Edward  Hoban.  An  alpine  rib  roast  of  beef 
towered  over  all  dishes  at  the  buffet.  Behind 
It  a  man  named  Krol  presided,  carving  knife 
flashing. 


"Why,  bishop,  you  do  that  like  a  profes- 
sional," one  of  the  guests  remarked, 

"I  ought  to."  he  smiled.  "I  worked  my  way 
through  school  doing  this  "  He  had  been  a 
meat-cutter,  a  butcher  lor  one  of  the  major 
food  store  chains  during  those  character- 
formative  years 

Today  Cleveland's  John  J  Krol  is,  of 
course  John  Cardinal  Krol,  archbl.shop  of 
PhlladelplUa— a  far  cry  from  a  ))aperhanper, 
a  long  shout  from  a  butcher  He  weirs  a 
Red  Hat. 

How  did  he  come  to  »''.e  attenUon  of  the 
Vatican? 

Somehow,  somewhere  along  the  line,  when 
John  J.  Krol  was  a  young  prie.-it.  Archbishop 
Edward  F.  Hoban,  that  inopt  astute  church 
leader  encountered  him  and  in.stantly  recog- 
nized in  him  a  certain  sp.uk,  a  budding  ad- 
ministrative genius,  a  h.hol.irliness  about 
him — and  a  rich  soul 

Cardinal  Krol,  even  when  he  was  a  mon- 
signor,  had  pained  a  ijame  hereabouts  as  a 
foremo.'-t  authority  on  canon  law.  No  one 
knew    it   better   than   Archbishop   Hoban. 

There  had  been  an  event  in  Columbus. 
Msgr.  Krol  drove  Archbishop  Hoban  b.ick  to 
Cleveland  afterward.  Also  in  the  auto  wi\s 
Archbishop  Amleto  (now  Cardinall  Clcog- 
nanl,  apostolic  delegate  from  the  Vatican  to 
the  United  suites.  Clcognani  told  Hoban  he 
was  confronted  by  a  very  ik-kllsh  problem  in 
canon  law. 

Archbishop  Hoban  pointed  to  driver  Krol 
and  said,  "There  is  an  expert.  Why  don't 
you  have  Msgr,  Krol  briet  it  for  you':"'  Msgr. 
krol  did.  Archbishop  Clcognani  was  so 
pleased  that  from  then  on  he  called  upon 
this  brilliant  priest  to  do  other  research  for 
him. 

■Hius  It  wa.s  iiieviUible  that  Cardinal  Krol 
would  come  to  the  very  f.ivorable  attention 
of  the  Vatican. 

And  it  might  even  be  that  Cardinal  Krol's 
golf  prowess— he  used  to  win  more  than  his 
share  of  prizes  in  contests  at  Parniadale — 
also   won    him   .-.pproval    at   the   Vatican! 

These  are  but  a  few  reminiscences  about 
the  man  we  honor  tonight.  Perhaps  they 
don't  really  bear  on  the  subject,  except  to 
portray  lor  you  something  more  than  aJi 
impersonal  Red  Hat. 

John  J.  Krol,  son  of  Polish  immlgranUs. 
is  as  human.  ;is  brother-embracing  as  any 
man  who  has  walked  Cleveland's  streets- 
seeking  a  better  plight  for  Negroes,  for  In- 
dians, for  anyone  downtrodden.  Interesting 
himself  In  the  problems  of  nationality 
groups.  Bulwarking  the  ecumenical 
struggle. 

Truly,  he  Is  one  who  lives  his  belief  In 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man. 


STATEMENT  BY  LEADING  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BAR  URGING  ENACTMENT 
OF  FAIR  HOUSING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nevv- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  this  morning 
a  statement  issued  by  more  than  60  lead- 
ing members  of  the  bar  respectfully 
urging  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
enact  fair  housing  legislation.  The  sign- 
ers of  this  statement  include  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  president-elect  designate,  five 
past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 10  law  school  deans  and  officials 


of  other  national,  city,  and  State  bar  as- 
sociations throughout  the  country.  The 
signers  also  include  such  distinguished 
New  York  names  as  Arthur  H.  Dean  anrt 
Roswell  Gilpatric,  former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense.  I  believe  tha'v  this  state- 
ment is  highly  significant  and  should  be 
draw  n  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

The  statement  and  list  of  signers  fol- 
low: 

Statement 

As  lawvers  committed  to  the  rule  of  law, 
\%c  respectfully  urge  members  of  the  House 
oi  nepresentallves  to  vote  in  favor  of  fair 
h.-u-.inK  legislation. 

11  we  are  to  maintain  an  orderly  society 
ruled  bv  law,  the  law  itself  must  be  Just  to 
;ill  people  U  nui-;t  remedy  injustice,  wher- 
rvcr  found.  It  must  be  responsive  to  a  deeply 
Iclt   heed   lor   .social   change. 

Ours  hits  always  been  a  land  of  opportunity. 
Hut  fie  door  ol  opportunity  is  not  yet  fully 
open  to  millions  oi  Americans — to  tliose  who 
are  denied  the  right  to  rent  or  buy  homes 
becau.sc  of  their  race  The  right  to  bring  up 
a  family  in  decent  surroundings,  vltiU  to  a 
harmonious  society,  is  widely  withheld. 

No  iirmciple  of  law  can  Justify  this  denial 
of  equal  opportunity  to  so  many  of  our  cil- 
i.-.ens.  If  not  soon  remedied.  It  may  turn  our 
^oclety  into  a  house  divided  against  itscU. 
For  the  sake  of  simple  Justice,  we  call  upon 
the  Concress  to  en.-.ct  a  fair  housing  law. 
Under  such  a  law.  wc  c.Ul  upon  all  citizens  to 
exerclfc  their  rights  and  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities with  due  regard  for  the  com- 
mon obligation  to  jjreserve  the  harmony  .and 
t-.inquility  f'i  tlie  Nation. 

I.I.ST    OF    SiGNFRS 

Frederick  A.  Ballard,  Washington.  D.C.. 
member,  Presidents  Commission  on  Crime, 
District  of  Columbia;  member  ol  the  Council. 
.American  Law  InEtltiite. 

Francis  BIddle.  Washington.  DC.  former 
.Mtorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Derek  Bok.  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  dean,  Har- 
\  .ird  Law  School. 

Henry  Brandts.  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  dean. 
Univer.sitv  of  North  Carolina  Law  School, 

John  g".  Buchanan.  Pitl.-burph,  Pa  ,  former 
chairman.  Standing  Committee  on  Federal 
Jrdlciary,  ABA, 

Clifford  N.  Carlsen.  Portland.  Greg. 
Lloyd   N.   Culler,  Washington.  DC.  chair- 
man-elect. ABA  Section  on  Individual  Rights 
and  Responsibilities, 

James  T,  Danaher,  Palo  Alto.  Calif, 
.Arthur  H,  Dean,  New  "i'ork,  NY.,  cochafr- 
man.    Lawyers'    Committee    for   Civil    RlghU 
Under  Law. 

James  C.  Dezendorf.  Portland.  Oreg  . 
former  president.  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

Rfibert  F.  Drlnan.  Boston.  Miiss  ,  dean.  Bos- 
ton College  Law  School. 

John  W.  Douglas,  Washington,  DC  ,  for- 
mer Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Jefferson  B,  Fordh.om.  Philadelphia.  Pa  , 
dean.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School: 
chairman,  ABA  Section  rn  Individual  Rights 
and  Responsibilities, 

Herbert  A,  Friedllch,  Chlcaeo.  111. 
Arthur  J.  Freund.  St    Louis,  -Mo  ,  member. 
House  of  Deleeates.  ABA, 

Ralph    F.   Fuchs.    Bloominftton,   Ind  ,    pro- 
fessor of  law,  Indiana  University  Law  School, 
Liovd  K.  Garrison,  New  'V  irk,  N.Y..  former 
president.    Board    of    Education.    New    'Y'ork 
CUV. 

Roswell  Gilpatric.  New  York.  NY.,  former 
Deputy    Secretary    of    Defense. 

William  T.  Gossett.   Detroit.   Mich.,   presi- 
dent-elect, American  Bar  Association. 
James  C.  Greene  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr  ,  Chicago,  111.,  former 
president.   .American  Judicature  Society. 

Charles  W.  Joiner.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  dean, 
University  of  J.'ichlgan  Law  School. 
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Orrln  O  Jurtd.  New  York  N.T,  number  ..f 
the  Council  Section  n  Individual  Rights 
and   Reapon^lblUtlM   ABA 

Steven  E  KeaJie.  Milwaukee.  WU  .  presl- 
it-nt.  Milwaukee  Bar  Ajwioclatlon 

IJavld  W  Kenrlall  Detr<:>lt  Mich  .  former 
Counsel  to  the  President 

K.irl  W  KliiMier  Wiushlngton.  DC  former 
;'r(>sUlent    Petlerixl  Bsr  A3s<K-UtU>n 

Robert  H  Kiil^ht  New  York  N  Y  former 
•  •eneral  Counsel    U  S   Treasviry 

Stephen  B   I.trnann    New  Orlenns,  La 
Robert  E    Lill  ird.  Nashville    Tenn  .  former 
president,  N^tlonnl  Bar  Aseoolatlon 

Cloyd  Laporte.  New  York.  N  Y  .  former 
president  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
■f  New  York 

Rosa  L  Miil.>ne  N.  w  York  NY.  former 
president  .Amerlcim  B>r  Asaooiatlon.  ktener^il 
'ounsel.  fJenenil  Motors  Corp 

Orison  S  Mardeii.  New  York  N  Y  farmer 
president.  American  B-\r  Association.  Asso- 
ilatlon  of  the  Bar  .f  tlie  City  of  New  York 
Burke  Marshall  Armi^lik  N  Y  former  As- 
.-.Lstant  Attorney  General  ind  former  rochalr- 
m.in  of  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
L'nder  Law 

Robert  B  McKkv.  New  York.  NY  deun. 
New  TiTk  Wnlverslty  Law  School 

Vernon  X  Miller  Ws-shlnttton.  DC  dean. 
Citliolic  Cnlversltv  L.iw  School. 

James  E    O  Brlen.  San  Francisco.  Calif 
l.ouls  P    Oberdorfer.  Wiishlngton.  DC    co- 
■U.iirman.     L.iwyers'     Committee     for     Civil 
H!s;hts  Under  Law 

Wm  H  Orrlck,  Jr  San  FYancUco.  Calif . 
Former  .AssLstant  Attorney  General,  chair- 
man  Saj\  Frnncisco  Crime  Commission 

Ixjuls  H  Pollak.  New  Haven,  Conn  .  dean. 
Y.ile   I.UW  School. 

WUllam  Po<:)!e.  Wilmington.  Del  .  former 
member,  board  of  governirs.  American  Bar 
.A.ssoclatlon 

Paul  A  Porter,  Washington.  DC.  former 
('.^.Airman.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

'ohn  H  Pratt  Washington.  DC  former 
;iresldent     Dls'rlc-t    Bar   .Association 

WiUlAtn  P  Refers.  W,»£hlngton.  DC.  for- 
;n>-r  .\itorney  Cieneral    >!  the  United  .States 

Samuel  I  R^isenman.  New  York  N  Y  for- 
mer preRldent  .As-soclatlon  of  the  Bar  of  the 
t'ltv  of  New  Yor-c 

Charle«  S  Rh  ,-ne  W.ishlngton  DC.  for- 
mer president    Amerlc.m  Bar  .^ssoclatlon 

Barnaiias  F  Sears.  Chicago  III  former 
;'re8ldeiit    Illinois  Bar  .Association 

Bernard  CV  .Segal  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  for- 
mer president  \merican  College  of  Trial 
[,..wvers.  president-designate  .American  Bar 
Association 

Whitney    N     Seymour     New     York,     NY 
former  president   American  B.ir  .Association 

Jerome  J  Sheetack  Philadelphia.  Pa  . 
member  >f  "he  Council  Section  ot  Individual 
Rlg.'its  .vnd   Res[x>nslbllitle»   .\B.\ 

Sylvester  C  Smith,  Newark,  NJ..  former 
president    .\mcricnti   Bar  .Association 

Davidson  Sommers,  New  York  N  Y^  gen- 
eral counsel.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety 

David  Stahl,  Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  deputy  mayor, 
Pittsburgh 

Charles  P  Taft.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  former 
president  Federal  Cotincll  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America 

James  F  Thacher,  San  FYanclsco,  Calif., 
•rustee.  C.iUfornii  State  Colleges 

Cray  Thoron.  Ithaca.  NY",  dean.  Cornell 
:  iw  School 

Wright  Tlsdale.  Dearborn.  Mich.,  general 
oMusel.   Ford   MoU^r  Co 

Harrison  Tweed.  New  York.  N  Y  former 
ore.sldent,  .\merlcan  Law  Institute;  .^ssocla- 
•ton   jf  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Cyrus  Vance,  New  York  N  Y  former  Dep- 
itv  Secretary  of  Defense 

John    W     Wade.    Nashville     Tenn      de.m 
Vanderbllt  University  I-iw  School 

William  P  Walsh  Houston,  Tex  chair- 
man. Section  oil  Criminal  Law.   ABA 

Bethuel   M    Webi>ter    .S'ew   York    N  Y     f'T- 


mer  president    .^s.viclatlon  of  the  B.ir    'f  the 
City  of  New   York 

Wilson  W  Wyatt  Umlsvllle  Ky  firmer 
mavor     (  louisviUe 

.Mr  OERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
viU  itie  yenrl»Tnan  yielrt'' 

Mr  BINGHAM  I  will  be  Klad  to  yield 
Ui  Uie  Kcntleniati  from  MichlKan 

Mr  GERALD  H  FORD.  I  received  the 
same  commuiilcatluii  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refer.s.  and  as  I  looked  over  the 
memorandum  from  the  group,  thoy  en- 
dorsed fair  hou.slng 

Mr    BINGHAM     Tliat   is  what  I   t-aid 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  They  did  not 
endorse  the  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
bill  a.s  :i  whole  They  specifically  Indi- 
cated Chat  they  favored  a  government 
of  law,  not  of  rncn 

Yesterday  before  I  left  the  office  I  .sat 
down  and  w  rote  a  letter  to.  I  think,  .seven 
of  these  eminent  legal  technicians,  in- 
dlvldual.s  who  are  personal  friends  of 
mine,  and  I  took  the  care  to  send  to  them 
a  _'4-paige  dlKCSt  of  the  dlfTerence.s  be- 
tween the  House  ter.slon  of  tlie  bill  and 
the  Senate  \er.sion  of  the  bill  I  le.spect- 
fully  suggested  that  these  technicians  of 
the  law.  these  men  who  believe  in  laws 
belnu'  well  written,  ought  to  take  a  look 
to  see  what  they  by  inference  If  not  by 
direction  are  urging  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  approve  here  today.  I  will 
be  interested  in  their  responses,  because 
the  members  of  the  kgal  profession  who 
occupy  the  jKisitioivs  tliat  these  men  oc- 
cupy, including  the  deans  of  .several  of 
our  law  .^ciiools.  are  .supposed  to  be  the 
leaders  in  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pa.ss  restxjnsible.  con- 
structive .statutes  Tins  group  .should  be 
last  to  arse  leKlslative  action  that  would 
result  in  ix)orly  written  legislation 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  since  I 
have  yielded  to  the  ».:entleman  from 
Michu-an.  would  he  ask  lor  some  time  so 
I  can  ies[K)nd'' 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  i;en- 
Meman  from  New  York  lias  expired. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HOUSING  SUB- 
COMMITTEE MEETING  ON  URBAN 
INSURANCE  BILL 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  w  as  no  objection, 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee 0:1  Housini;  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  just  com- 
pleted 4  weeks  of  hearings  on  housing 
legislation,  including  the  vital  bill  to  pro- 
vide necessary  Federal  support  for 
hazard  insurance  in  inner  city  areas 
where  it  is  not  now  readily  available. 
The  de.structlon  which  nas  hit  so  many 
cities,  small  and  large,  throughout  the 
country  in  recent  weeks  has  focu.sed  at- 
tention on  the  need  to  build  a  better 
America.  An  essential  ingredient  of  this 
rebuilding  is  something  which  most 
Americans  take  for  granted — the  ability 
to  obtain  insurance  against  fire  and  other 
hazards  For  all  too  many  people,  such 
insuvsnce  is  either  not  available  or  can 


te  obtained  only  at  a  prohibitive  cost  As 
we  found  in  our  hearings,  prudent  lenders 
simply  will  not  make  credit  available 
without  the  necessary  jirolection  of 
casualty  insurance  The  key  to  this  :n 
today's  setting  is  the  fear  of  ijrivate  in- 
surance companies  that  they  mlu'ht  sutler 
catastrophic  lo.sses  due  to  riots  The.se 
outbreaks  arc  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern and  quite  appropriately,  an  object 
of  hoderal  comniitnient  We  have  before 
us  several  bills  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  by  individual  Members  to 
live  up  to  that  Federal  commitment  by 
the  provl.sion  of  Federal  reinsurance  by 
w  hich  we  can  make  private  insurance  for 
normal  risks  available  to  all  Because  of 
the  urgency  of  this  matter,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  will  t-ive  the  urban 
insurance  legislation  including  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  H  R  15625.  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Congressman  Moorheai).  H  R. 
14263.  and  other  pending  bills  their  fir.-,t 
attention 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  will  go  Into  executive  session  on 
Thursday,  April  25  The.se  bills  provide 
that  P'ederal  reinsurance  could  go  into 
effect  the  day  the  bill  is  signed  Into  law- 
It  is  our  hope  that  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion can  bo  expedited  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  It  is  brought  to  the  floor,  it  will  re- 
ceive the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
House 


SL^PPORTING  HR    2516 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  KARTH  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support,  with  enthu-siasm  and  conviction, 
H  R    2516  and  Its  objectives. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  supported  and 
attempted  to  implement  by  legislation 
the  ri'jhts  and  privileces  all  Americans 
are  inherently  entitled  to  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

While  a  member  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Legislature  I.  13  years  ago.  was  the 
.sole  author  of  an  open  housing  bill.  Since 
then  our  State  lias  pas.sed  such  legisla- 
tion: legislation  of  a  character  similar 
to  what  IS  before  us  today.  Yes.  there  are 
some  differences,  but  in  each  area  that 
those  differences  appear  the  Minnesota 
law  is  of  ureat^r  force  and  cfTect  I  am 
proud  of  that 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  body,  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world,  will 
speedily  pa.-s  H  R    J.jlS, 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  MONAG.A.N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER  I,  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Coiinecticut  very  much  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  just  want  to  say  briefly  In  response  to 
what  was  said  just  now  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  a  member 
of  this  froup,  a  distinguished  Washing- 
ton lawyer,  called  me  this  morning  and 
asked  me  to  call  this  statement  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  today.  Certainly 
it  is  a  fair  inference  from  that  request 
that  tiie  proup  knows  exactly  what  is 
before  the  House  today  and  Is  asking  the 
House  to  pass  the  bill  that  is  before  it 
today.  I  hope  it  will  do  so  and  thus  take 
a  historic  step  toward  the  realization  of 
our  national  ideals. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


LYNDON  JOHNSON  AS  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
3,  four  letters  appeared  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  under  the 
heading:  "L.  B.  J.:  'Won't  Run'."  I  should 
like  to  read  one  sentence  from  each  of 
the  four  letters.  R.  M.  P.  writes: 

He  will  undoubtedly  be  recognized  as  the 
greatest  President  that  ever  lived. 

E.  K.  said: 

President  Johnson  Is  a  man  of  firm  convlc- 
tlons,  for  which  he  has  been  \  Ulfied. 

PYom  L.  H.,  a  prediction  that: 
He  may  endear  himself  to  get  tossed  right 
back  into  office. 

Finally,  W.  R.  K.  writes: 

Regardless  of  all  the  criticism  thrown  at 
him,  our  present  President,  I  firmly  believe. 
is  the  best  qualified  man  to  lead  this  country 
for  the  next  four  years. 

These  spontaneous  expressions  of 
opinion  by  average  citizens  reflect.  In 
my  opinion,  a  very  broad-based  mood  In 
the  country  following  President  John- 
son's historic  announcement.  I  insert 
these  letters  to  the  editor  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

L.  B.  J.:   "Won't  Run" 

Pai..\ti-ne,  April  1. — With  accuracy,  our  ad- 
versaries In  the  world  have  in  the  past  been 
able  to  predict  American  policy  during  elec- 
tion years.  Unpopular  measures  would  not  be 
Initiated  by  a  President  hoping  for  reelection. 
But  now  President  Johnson  has  a  free  hand. 
Instead  of  twisting  arms  to  get  support,  he 
may  and  probably  will  face  his  opponents 
openly.  Being  freed  from  many  hampering 
considerations,  Johnson  will  probably  emerge 
as  a  man  of  action,  capable  of  doing  more 
than  can  the  ordinarily  hamstrung  President. 
He  may  endear  himself  enough  to  get  tossed 
right  back  into  office. 

LOTHAR     HUSSMAN. 

Gij:n  Ellyn,  April  1.— Last  January  my 
11 -year-old  son  asked  me,  "Mom,  is  President 
Johnson  a  great  President?" 

I  said,  "Yes.  he  Is.  He  may  not  be  so  ac- 


claimed today,  but  he  will  undoubtedly  be 
recognized  as  the  greatest  President  that  ever 
lived." 

Now  I  thank  our  beloved  President  for 
proving  to  the  world  that  a  truly  great 
American  Is  among  us.  one  so  endowed  with 
love  of  his  people  and  country  that  he  sacri- 
flcially  chose  not  to  run.  Let  us  honor  this 
great  man  by  uniting  as  one. 

iZosc  M.  Palma. 

Chicago,  April  1  -President  Johnson  is  a 
man  of  firm  convictions,  lor  which  he  has 
been  vilified.  Now  may  God  and  the  parties 
help  us  elect  a  President  with  the  diplomacy 
and  charm  of  Disraeli,  the  wisdom  ol  tjolo- 
mon.  and  the  humanity  of  Lincoln  to  Ic^-.d 
us  out  of  this  divisive  Viet  Nam  war.  We 
should  not  have  too  much  trouble  fmdinc 
such  a  man.  Every  candidate  claims  to  have 
all  these  qualifications. 

Mrs.  Elise  Klang. 

Chicago,  April  l.--Regardless  of  all  the 
criticism  thrown  at  him,  our  present  Presi- 
dent. I  firmly  believe,  is  the  best  qualllicd 
man  to  lead  this  country  for  the  next  four 
years.  The  Job  is  toueh  and  L.  D.  J.  i>n't 
perfect,  but  could  any  of  us  have  done  as  well 
In  his  position? 

W.  R.  Keck. 


must  have  a  return  to  the  Chnstian 
principles  of  honor,  j^ood  will.  Integrity, 
things  like  that.  That  is  what  will  stop 
the  rioting. 


PASSAGE    OF    CIVxL    RIGHTS    BILL 
WILL  NOT  STOP  RIOTING 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  office,  as  well  as  the  offices 
of  many  of  the  other  Members,  is  being 
inundated  with  telegrams  and  letters 
stating  that  "you  must  pass  this  civil 
rights  bill  today." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  a  study  of 
the  open  housing  laws  that  are  now  in 
effect  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  and  they  each  liave  a  much 
tougher  law  today  than  this  proposed 
Federal  law.  Neither  in  the  State  of 
New  York  nor  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
can  a  real  estate  broker  or  an  owner 
discriminate  In  the  sale  of  real  estate. 
An  individual  can  just  discriminate  in 
the  rental  of  two-family  houses. 

The  bill  that  will  be  before  us  permits 
an  owner  to  discriminate  in  the  sale  of 
his  home.  But  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  that. 
If  this  bill  passe.-^,  then  everything  will 
be  fine,  and  that  you  can  withdraw  the 
troops  from  participation  with  the  po- 
licemen in  handling  the  civil  disorders 
for  those  districts  where  riots  are  oc- 
curring today. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  lvx\e  a  much 
stronger  fair  housing  law  in  the  Sutes 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  than  this 
bill  before  us.  I  do  not  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  make  one  iota  of 
difference  in  this  Nation  one  way  or  the 
other  as  far  as  riots  are  concerned.  As 
I  say,  the  people  misunderstand  this  bill. 
This  is  not  the  great,  great  civil  rights 
bill  that  the  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. And  I  hope  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion realize  that  this  bill  does  not  do  as 
much  as  everybody  thinks  it  will  do. 

As  I  say,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
not  stop  riots.  To  stop  the  rioting  you 


CONSIDERATION      OP      THE      CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  ininule  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obieclion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

riiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  ot  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  just  been  inlormed  that  no 
lime  Will  be  available  to  me  today  under 
the  rule  to  present  my  viewjxiint  an  the 
legislation  we  will  shortly  be  consider- 
ing. I  merely  want  to  say  this:  that  I  rec- 
ogiiize.  as  well  as  anyone,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  tragic  sequence  or  juxtaposition 
of  events  that  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  today  following  the 
funeral  of  Dr,  Martm  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Tills  happens  to  be  one  of  those  ironic, 
almost  macabre  twists  of  fate,  but  be- 
cause of  that  fact  it  is  being  unfairly 
alleged  in  many  quarters  that  this  House 
today  Is  acting  in  some  undue  haste,  is 
acting  under  duress,  or  under  the  stress 
of  some  overwhelming  emotion. 

I  would  merely  make  the  record  abun- 
dantly clear  on  that  point.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  met  on  the  19th  of  March 
and  at  that  time  decided  to  conduct 
hearings  on  this  resolution  and  vote  on 
the  9th  of  April.  The  decision  was  made 
on  that  day  and  not  following  the  death 
of  Eh-.  King. 

It  was  well  known  on  the  19th  of 
March  that  the  leadership  of  this  House 
fully  intended  to  schedule  this  matter  for 
debate  and  consideration  on  the  10th  of 
April. 

So  let  no  one  be  under  any  illusion  that 
we  are  operating  today  in  any  miasma  of 
fear  or  unreasoning  duress.  We  are  act- 
ing in  the  normal  course  of  legislative 
events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  no  one  say  that  we  are 
doing  what  we  are  doing  today  because 
we  wish  to  reward  rioters — because  those 
who  plundered  and  pillaged  the  great 
cities  of  our  land  in  the  last  5  days  could 
not  care  less  about  this  legislation. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  reward 
them.  I  am  seeking  to  reward  the  Negro 
schoolteacher  in  my  district  who  not 
long  ago  answered  some  100  ads  in  vain 
seeking  a  home  or  an  apartment  and  who 
in  each  and  every  case  was  turned  away. 
I  am  seeking  to  afford  an  advantage 
to  and  to  benefit  the  yoimg  engineer  who 
finally  found  a  position  commensurate 
with  Ills  educational  abilities  i^nd  then 
sadly  confessed  to  me.  "I  am  going  to 
have  to  leave  the  community  be'ts^use  I 
cannot  find  a  place  suitable  for  my  fam- 
ily in  which  to  live." 

That  is  why  I  am  f^oing  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  today — and  not  under  duress 
and  not  because  I  want  to  reward  any  of 
the  rioters  in  our  comitry. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1968 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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I  rniniiCe.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
thp  request  of  the  »?entleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  S[>eaker.  I  urce  sup- 
port of  HR  -316.  as  reported  to  the 
Hou.se.  because  I  l>elleve  that  it  is  right 

It  IS  ru'ht  berau."^  there  should  be  no 
privUeqe  m  America  iiUowinc  any  per- 
son to  discriminate  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  tiatlonal  onsin,  ai'alnst 
another's  equality  ot  c)p[V)rtunity  Racial 
discrmrlnatlon  in  housins:  has  had  and 
still  ha.s  that  t-ITect  To  fail  to  speak  out 
atainst  it  could  be  construed  lo  cf)unte- 
nance  such  a  result  and  t<3  releu'are  to 
hopelessness  M\y  solution  if  .America's 
most  serioiis  problem  in  any  way  con- 
■-istent  with  our  traditions  and  the  spirit 
>i  our  pe<iple 

The  waves  of  today's  stormy  seas  of 
controversy  and  disorder  must  not  turn 
us  from  our  course  But  the  course  can- 
not be  hejd  without  recottnizins  the 
tides  and  currents  moving  all  of  us.  To 
reiect  thts  measure  today  will  be  to  un- 
dermine tho.se  who  are  seekini;  solutions 
throuuh  the  powers  of  reason  and  lus- 
tice  Responsible  Nesro  leaders  are  on 
the  spot  here  m  this  Hou.se  today,  wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not  Our  action  can  help 
them  build  attitudes  and  progress  with 
order  .md  'ustlce 

Or  It  can  relegate  .such  leadership  lo 
A  rear  tfuard  action  from  which  It  may 
not  recover  Tills  would  leave  us  all  to 
the  unpleasant  but  almost  certain  alter- 
native of  v:olence  and  repression  I  can- 
not and  will  not  believe  that  such  an 
alternative  can  prevail.  But  the  road 
back  to  reason  and  reality  would  be  one 
filled  with  mi.ser\-  for  all  Americans  It 
can  and  must  be  avoided  Passas,'e  of  this 
measure  will  be  a  step  in  the  nsht  dlrec- 
•lon 


CAPITULATION    ON    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Mr.  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SNYUER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  Horn  Iowa   'Mr    Gross  I 

Mr  GH(  )SS  Mr  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  rrorn  Oklahoma  '  Mr 
.^LBtRrJ  and  his  comments  a  few  mo- 
inenus  at;o.  let  me  say  to  him  that  the 
record  will  be  written  here  today  by  his 
vote  and  by  the  vol*  of  others,  as  to 
whether  there  is  capitulation  to  coercion 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr  MYERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  'emarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  iiu  objection 

Mr.  MYERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  >  ame  here 
today  like  many  others,  with  an  open 
mind,  to  hear  the  discussion  and  then 
vote    I   had    no   intention  of    speakin? 


knowins:  that  under  the  rule  l; ranted, 
we  only  had  8  .seconds  each  for  debate, 
and  you  cannot  say  much  in  8  seconds, 
but  after  listening  to  some  of  the  discus- 
sion here  today.  It  t)ecame  necessary  to 
speak  About  the  tImlnR  in  brinKlnt?  this 
bill  up  today  and  talkliw  abtiut  how  the 
bill  ;s  written-  I  am  not  a  lawyer — after 
readme;  this  bill  and  consldeririR  its 
qiiestlonable  draftinj.  I  find  comtort  that 
I  am  not  I  can  read  We  have  heard  talk 
about  the  wisdom  in  briniiin«  the  bill 
to  the  floor  today  Some  who  have  spokf^n 
today  have  discussed  whether  it  should 
come  up  today  or  not  I  do  not  think  the 
question  is  whether  it  Is  bein^  broutiht 
to  the  floor  because  of  the  IraKlc  events 
of  last  week  or  Ijocause  the  date  was 
set  ia.st  week  I  think  it  is  the  question  of 
tlminK.  and  whether  it  should  i.ow  come 
to  the  floor  In  view  of  what  happened 
last  week  The  question  today  is.  Should 
we  still  consider  this  legislation  with  na- 
tional emotions  and  the  tension  in  this 
House  beinn  what  It  is'' 

I  am  a  farmer  I  remember  once  I 
decided  early  In  the  season  I  would  plant 
corn  on  the  10th  of  May  You  know,  when 
that  date  appeared  on  the  calendar,  the 
river  bottom  was  flooded  with  water  I 
did  not  plant  on  that  day.  Is  our  country 
not  flooded  today' 


("IVIL  HIGH  IS   MEASURE  MUST 
PASS 

Mr  HEIFEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ttentleman  from 
South  Dakota'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REIFEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  did  not 
intend  to  come  to  the  well  of  tfie  House 
today  at  this  time.  This  bill  that  has  been 
referred  to  as  having  some  provisions  af- 
fecting Indians  \nll  be  brought  before  us. 
Interestingly  enough,  there  are  hardly 
any  Indians  m  my  district,  and  ver>'  few 
Negroes  I  have  asked  to  include  with  my 
remarks  .some  statements  on  that  mat- 
ter as  having  refermcc  to  Indians  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  had  this 
been  considered  through  the  regular  In- 
tenor  and  Iixsular  AtTairs  Committee. 

However,  the  bill  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached IS  too  important  to  take  a  chance 
on  having  it  defeated  m  '.he  other  body 
if  It  .should  go  to  a  conference. 

I  remember  as  u  child  7  or  8  years  of 
age  going  to  a  nearby  town  with  my 
father  and  mother,  who  was  a  full- 
blooded  Iiuhan.  and  as  my  father  sat  by 
a  p>ot-beIlied  sto\e  talking  to  the  owner 
of  the  hotel  where  my  mother  and  her 
children  were  bedded  down  for  the  night. 
I  heard  the  hotel  operator  .say  to  my 
father.  Do  not  worr>-  about  the  man  at 
the  other  hotel  He  may  want  to  leave 
you  out.  But  as  long  as  I  am  here,  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  if  your  wife 
is  a  full-blooded  Indian  with  long 
braids,  as  long  as  she  is  clean  and  de- 
cent, she  and  her  children  can  stay  in 
my  hotel  ■ 

That  is  the  kind  of  hurt  that  on  oMiie 
to  millions  of  boys  and  «irls  in  ^li  «■  conn  ■ 
try.  and  I  am  sure  th.-t  m'^st  p'  '     ■  '*    •>- 


bers  of  this  body  who  have  never  had 
such  a  hurt  down  In  their  hearts  for  their 
children  or  their  grandchildren  may  not 
understand  this  Hiat  is  why  I  appeal  to 
you  today  that  when  this  iDill  comes  to 
a  vote,  vote  "aye  '  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, because  we  shall  then  be  taking 
away  at  least  one  hurt  from  the  hearts, 
the  minds,  and  the  .souls  of  little  chil- 
dren all  acro.ss  tins  land  of  ours,  which  I 
think  IS  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

Mr  Si>eaker.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  comment  en  titles  II  to  VII 
of  the  bill  which  relate  to  rights  of  the 
American  Indians.  I  do  so  because  I  have 
a  .siH-cia!  interest  in  this  area,  both  be- 
eau.se  so  many  of  the  tribes  with  whom  I 
ha\e  worked  over  a  peii.xl  of  20  years  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs  would  be 
affected  by  tliese  provisions,  and  also  be- 
cause I  am  myself  a  fully  enrolled  mem- 
ber of  the  Ko.sebud  Sioux  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota.  I  was  born  and  lai.sed  on  the 
reservation,  and  ki.ow  from  long  per- 
sonal experience  wliat  the  effects  of  these 
titles  would  be  on  our  Indian  citizens. 

Basically,  these  titles  would  accom- 
plish two  major  objectives:  First,  they 
would  create  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Indians  tried  by  tribal  courts. 
and  would  Improve  the  quality  of  justice 
administered  by  those  courts;  and  sec- 
ond, they  would  provide  for  the  assump- 
tion of  civil  and  crtminal  juri.sdlctlon  by 
States  over  Indian  country  within  their 
borders  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
tribes  affected.  Both  of  these  objectives 
are  important  to  our  Indian  citizens;  the 
accomplishment  of  each  of  these  objec- 
tives IS  long  overdue 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  present  lime  when 
an  Indian  citizen  appears  before  State 
t)r  Federal  courts  he  is  accorded  the  con- 
.stitutional  rights  of  all  Americans.  But 
when  that  same  Indian  citizen  is  brought 
to  book  before  a  tribal  court,  which  has 
power  to  punish  him  usually  for  as  long 
as  6  months  in  jail,  he  has  only  those 
rr-:hts  which  the  tribe  is  willing  to  recog- 
nize. Many  tnl)es  have  behaved  re- 
s;K>nsibIy  In  the  administration  of 
ju-stice  on  the  reservations.  Too  often, 
however,  tribal  courts  have  not  acted 
judiciously. 

And  more  important.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  present  procedures  we  have  no 
way  of  telling  whether  a  tribal  court  has 
abased  its  i>owers  because  It  is  usually 
not  iKi.ssible  for  a  defendant  to  ever  raise 
a  question  in  an  appeal  or  in  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding 

The  enacment  of  this  bill  would 
clearly  set  forth  certain  fundamental 
limitations  on  the  [Kjwer  of  tribal  courts 
in  dealing  with  tribal  members: 

It  would  iirohibit  double  jeopardy; 

It  would  provide  for  the  privilc;? 
auamst  .self-incrimination; 

It  would  lequire  .i  si)eedy  and  jiublic 
tiiai. 

It  would  require  that  the  accused  be 
tif. Mined  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
charged,  that  he  be  confronted  by  wit- 
:iesses  against  him.  and  that  lie  have 
coTiDulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  h:s  own  favor; 

It   uould  protubit  exce.ssive  ball,  and 
w.uld  provide  by  statute  for  a  maximum 
"U'vshment  by  a  tribal  court  of  6  months 
n  I  ill  or  .S500  fine;  and 

ivou'd    provide    for    imprisonment 
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only  after  a  jury  trial  is  requested  by  the 
defendant. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  providing 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the 
Federal  court,  the  bill  would  assure  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  these  fundamental 
rights. 

The  second  most  important  provision 
of  this  bill  is  the  revision  of  Public  Law 
280  passed  by  the  83d  Congress.  That 
law  permits  States  to  assvune  jurisdiction 
over  Indian  tribes  without  in  any  way 
consulting  with  the  tribes  affected. 
Three  States  have  exercised  this  power 
over  the  objection  of  affected  tribes.  A 
fourth,  mv  own  State  of  South  DakoU. 
attempted  such  an  exercise  but  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  the  takeover  by 
;\  vigorous  referendum  effort  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  know  of  no  Indian  tribe 
in  this  country  which  has  not  bitterly 
resented  the  arbitrary  authority  invested 
in  States  under  Public  Law  280.  and 
which  does  not  now  support  the  provision 
of  tribal  con.sent  prior  to  such  assump- 
tions of  jurisdiction  by  States. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge 
Members  to  vote  "aye"  on  the  previous 
question  and  on  the  question  of  passage 
of  the  bill     

INDIANS  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE  HEARD 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MEASURE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  s^cntleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  had  no 
intention  of  coming  t )  the  well  of  the 
Hou.se  at  this  time  to  .speak  on  the  mat- 
ter that  is  scheduled  to  come  before  us 
later  this  afternoon.   However,  the  bill 
has  to  do,  in  .sections  2  to  7  inclusive 
thereof,  with  Indian  rights  matters  be- 
fore mv  committee.  We  have  already  had 
a  day's  hearings  on  the  matter.  May  I  say 
that  I  have  no  tireater  respect  for  any 
Member  of  this  body  than  I  do  for  the 
man  who  just  preceded  me  in  the  well  of 
the  Chamber  of  this  House.  But  I  wish 
to    advi.se    my    iriend,    the    gentleman 
from     South     Dakota      I  Mr.     ReifelI 
that   there   are   Indians   in   the   United 
States  of   America   who    are   not   pres- 
ently    in     favor     of     this     legislation. 
There  are   not  merely   a   few  of  them. 
There  are  a  lot  of  them.  They,  too,  have 
the  right  to  be  heard  in  accordance  with 
the  legislative  procedures  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  nunute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Mabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
voice  mv  strong  opposition  to  the  civil 
rights  bill,  H.R.  2516. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  over  the 


Senate-passed    open-housing    provision, 
or  so-called  fair-housing  section  of  the 

bill. 

The  open-housing  provision  of  this  bill 
would,  in  my  opinion,  violate  the  rights 
of  U.S.  citizens  as  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment  of  our  Constitution. 

It  would  mean,  in  effect,  that  the 
homes  of  our  people,  the  very  foundation 
of  our  freedom,  would  no  longer  belong 
exclusively  to  them.  It  would  mean  that 
no  man  would  be  the  sole  owner  of  his 
property:  That  the  Government  would 
have  the  right  to  dictate  to  him  the  terms 
of  its  disposal. 

The  notion  that  one  man  has  the 
right  to  purchase  any  inoperty  he  pleases 
is  a  completely  false  notion.  For  this 
would  also  mean  that  the  iiroperty  owner 
has  a  "duty"  to  sell  his  home  to  the 
buyer  whether  he  wants  to  or  not 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
clearlv  provides  safeguards  which  pro- 
tect the  property  of  every  U.S.  citizen. 
I  am  convinced  that  any  open-housing 
law  would  only  lead  to  further  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  private  affairs 
of  our  citizens.  The  tendency  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lo  interfpre  with  pri- 
vate individuals  is  f  righteningly  apparent 
in  this  movement  for  open-housing  legis- 
lation. The  provisions  of  this  section  of 
the  bill  are  so  weighted  in  favor  of  the 
buyer  that  just  about  the  only  right  the 
homeowner  retains  is  the  right  to  defend 
himself  in  court,  at  his  own  expense, 
while  the  Government  i)icks  up  the  tab 
for  his  accuser. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obvious 
question  of  political  expediency  con- 
tinues to  surround  this  bill.  Thrusting 
through  the  recent  rhetoric  surrounding 
this  provision  of  the  bill  is  a  thinly  veiled 
attempt  to  appease  certain  minority 
groups  in  this  country. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  trying  to  placate 
these  minority  groups  at  the  expense  of 
the  majority  of  people  of  this  country. 
This  bill  really  stems  from  the  recent 
tide  of  protest  and  agitation  started  by 
the  so-called  militant  civil  rights  leaders. 
Mr.  Speaker,  apijeasement  is  not  the 
an.swer.  Appeasement  will  never  solve  our 
problems. 

We  all  agree  that  every  citizen  in  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  should  have— yes, 
must  have— an  equal  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue the  rights  promised  him  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution.  But  this  fur- 
ther intrusion  on  one  of  our  most  basic 
rights  is  not  the  answer. 

One  need  only  to  read  hi.i  daily  news- 
paper to  realize  this. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Tlie  more 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation  Congress 
passes,  the  more  militant  the  civil  rights 
groups  have  become.  More  and  more  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  to  minority 
groups  are  met  with  more  and  more 
threats  and  destructive  riots— riots 
started  by  these  same  minority  groups  we 
are  trying  to  help. 

The  argument  for  open  housing  to- 
tally ignores  the  real  needs  of  these  mi- 
nority groups.  An  open-housing  law  will 
not  substantially  affect  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  very  people  it  proposes  to  aid. 
In  this  case,  the  results  of  this  open- 
housing  provision  would  most  likely  have 
the  reverse  effect,  increasing  dissatisfac- 


tion and  bitterness  from  those  who  ex- 
pect promises  to  magically  remove  them 
from  the  crowded  living  quarters  of  the 
cities  to  the  comfort  of  suburban  living. 

In  this  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  govern- 
ment among  men  has  always  been  based 
on  the  general  consent  of  the  majority 
This  bill  would  be  a  distressing  departure 
from  this  long -held  course. 

It  has  been  said — and  wi.sely  so — that 
where  there  are  no  property  rights  there 
are  no  human  rights. 

If  the  i)roperty  rights  of  the  cilizen.s 
of  this  country  are  to  be  protected,  this 
bill  must  be  defeated. 


REREFERRAL  OF  H.R  16358.  NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY  OF  ART.  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  HR 
16358.  a  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land !Mr.  Fallon  I.  and  the  lentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  GkayI.  introduced 
on  April  1.  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  ic- 
lef erred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection   'o 
the  request  of  the  t'entleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO  SEN- 
ATE AMENDMENT  TO  HR  2516. 
PENALTIES  FOR  INTERFERENCE 
WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS  •'' 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1100  and  ask  for  its 
I'limrdiate   consideration. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

lowin!'  Members  failed  to  answer  to  ihcir 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  94 1 

.•\»hlev  Jonp.s.  Mo.  roatre 

.Xshniore  Karstvn  Hesnlcl'. 

j-ino  Kustt-nmeic:-  Roth 

Foky  Kms;.  Calif.  Teufjue.  Tex. 

H;ithaway  Kuic.  N-Y. 

I:win  I'assmari 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcail.  413 
Members  have  answered  to  their  name.s. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO  SEN- 
ATE   AMENDMENT    TO    H.R.    2t1C. 
PENALTIES    FOR    INTERFERENCE 
WITH  CIVTL  RIGHTS 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  rep^art 

the  resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 


d'yTA 
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H  Ke«  1 1 00 
Rfwi'fd.  ni*t.  inune<lui«ly  upon  tlie 
idopQon  .>f  'Ji.»  re«o!uUL>i»  Uie  blU  <  H  R 
_'5!6i  t<j  pres.  rtbe  penalce*  for  cerldln  >tctA 
■  pf  violence  iir  In'-lmidation  and  for  either 
piirtxTBee.  with  '-hp  Senate  -vmendment  '.here - 
•jct.  a«  and  'he  s.-un<»  her#bv  is  uUt^n  from 
•.ne  Speaker's  uiWe  '>i  tne  -i-na  ttL*t  t-fie  .-ten- 
it*  ^mendnient  t>e.  and  i  he  *ame  »a  hereby, 
i>fTfe<l  U) 

Tlie  SPEAKP:R  Tlip  Chair  desires  to 
>tatp.  and  this  is  not  to  be  txinsidered  as 
.idmoni.shlnw  anyune  in  the  i^allerv  that 
.my  manifestation  of  approval  or  disap- 
;)roval  of  any  remarks  or  speech  made  by 
a  Member  L^n  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
eontrary  *.o  the  rules  of  the  HoiLse 

The  Chair  knows  that  the  uuest*  of  the 
House  in  the  ^jallenes  will  respect  the 
rules  of  the  Hoii.^e  of  Representatives 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr  Smith  I  tifndin«  which  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes 

Mr  .Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
;hat  nil  Members  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  durint;  the  debate  on  the 
resolution 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered 

Th' :  e  was  no  obiectlon. 

Mr  MADDKN  Mr  Speaker  I  vish  to 
lommend  the  ;entlfman  from  New  York, 
Chairman  Celler.  the  ^'entlemaI^  from 
Ohio.  .Minority  Leader  McCi'lloch,  and 
members  ot  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
their  outstanding  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion Their  cominitlee  reported  civil 
riahls  legislation  on  June  29  1967.  and 
the  Luuinot  leuislation  was  passed  by  our 
body  on  July  19.  1967  The  leeislatlon  has 
been  o\tr  in  the  other  body  and  after  de- 
lay at^.d  extended  debate  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  71  to  20  a  few  weeks  ngo 

Tins  ifsolutisn  provides  for  1  hour  de- 
bate Under  the  procedure  ol  the  ■  pre- 
vious iiuestlon"  our  Members  can  vote  to 
accept  or  lejcict  the  Senate  bill  H  R. 
2516 

If  the  previous  nucstion  is  voted  down 
this  lesislaiion  is  almost  certain  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  other  body  for  probably 
certain  delay,  fllibusterin?,  and  stanna- 
tion  This  procedure  'lo  doubt  will  mean 
no  civil  rights,  hou.sine.  or  antiriot  bill 
In  the  90th  Congre.ss. 

The  hichlv  financed  :eal  estate  lobby 
durins;  the  last  few  weeks  hasi.  through 
telesinins.  letters,  and  telephone,  been 
bombardina  inanv  Members  to  vote 
auainst  this  Iclslation. 

Twenty-two  States  have  fair  housing 

'..1W,S 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Mem- 
bers represent  districts  entirely  covered 
by  State  fair  housing  laws. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  our 
c  jlleakiues  are  representing  congressional 
districts  covered  by  cither  local  or  State 
fair  housin;^  laws. 

What  io  needed  to  end  housiny  dis- 
cnmmation  is  a  muversal  Federal  law 
with  uniform  coverage  .so  there  will  be 
a  smsjle  set  of  rules  everywhere  for 
everyone — buyers,  sellers,  and  i-eal  estate 
brokers. 

Many  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
committee,  including  real  estate  brokers, 
.said  the  insult  of  housim;  discrimination 
contributes  to  .social  unrest  and  riots   In 


'.frm.s  of  education,  per.sonal  habits,  in- 
come—  Urwe  or  small — Ne^ro  families 
would  still  be  compelled  to  live  In  the 
u'hetto  or  some  other  racially  .seKrenated 
neUhborhood  These  families  have  no 
place  lo  dwell  but  the  slum  or  ghetto 
under  the  present  conditions 

Last  Aut;usl  many  prominent  State 
and  nationally  knov^n  lealtors  testihed 
that  the  en.ictmcnt  of  a  Federal  fair 
housing  law  would  eliminate  the  pres- 
sure on  them  lo  discriminate  auainst 
croups  of  our  citizens  bv  lea.son  of  race. 
W  Evans  Buchanan,  Washington,  DC, 
former  president  of  the  National  .Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  said: 

I'he  fair  housing  provUloiis  are  needed  by 
tiie  real  eet.ti,e  industry  as  a  means  of  elinil- 
niitlng  unsound  competitive  practices  in 
[irotectlng  those  who  choose  to  do  business 
)n  n  non-dlecrlmin.Ttory  basts. 

P.irtlcipiints  in  FHA  (»nd  VA  programs  ,ire 
now  pledged  to  the  policies  and  practice  of 
nondiscrimination  under  the  provisions  of 
•he  Executive  Order  11063  Enactment  of  this 
bill  wtU  provide  the  uniform  standards  of 
conduct  so  greatly  needed  m  t.xlay's  real 
'■<t.\te  market 

Many  business  firms  and  organizations 
wuuld  long  since  have  discontinued  prac- 
nces  of  discrimination  except  lor  their  t>ar 
of  adverse  ecouumic  '.onscquences  stemming 
from  rornpefifor.i  who  ilLixttf  to  capitalize 
on   racial   and    religious   prejudices. 

With  a  national  law  commanding  the  ac- 
••cptance  of  all.  the  entire  industry  will  sell 
•r  rent  wf.hout  discrimination  .ind  without 
fear  vt  ecotjomlc  reprisal. 

Elliott  N  Couden.  Seattle.  Wash  .  leal 
-"State  broker:  president  of  Couden 
-■\«ency.  Inc  .  member  of  the  Seattle 
Real  Estate  Board,  the  Washln:aton  As- 
.^ociation  of  Realtors  and  the  National 
-\s.sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  .said: 
.\  universal  law  would  remove  many  of  the 
shackles  and  Impasses  we  la  the  real  estate 
hii!:lno6s  are  subjected  'o  Many  real  es- 

tate salesmen  and  brokers  who  would  volun- 
tarily provide  equal  service  to  all  clients  suf- 
fer a  reasonably  well-grounded  ;ipprehenslon 
that  their  eiTorts  will  result  in  intimidation 
from  other  realtors  and  economic  attrition 
from  potential  client.?  This  legislation  frees 
all  parties  from  coercion,  probably  the  great- 
•••  I  single  element  In  the  mliiority  housing 
',  iiiironie. 

Fred  Kramer.  Chicago,  111  ,  president 
o;  Draper  &  Kramer.  Inc..  real  estate  and 
mortgage  banking  business,  which  man- 
ages some  15.000  residential  units,  said; 

I  think  It  is  to  the  interest  ol  nil  of  us  in 
the  real  estate  business  to  be  put  on  an  equal 
Uisis  when  It  comes  to  accepting  minority 
t,Tiups  as  buyers,  borrowers,  or  tenants. 

Edward  Durchslag,  Cliicago,  111,,  in  the 
real  estate  business  on  city's  South  Side 
lor  tiiree  decades,  said : 

The  real  estate  industry  our  various  com- 
muniiles.  as  well  as  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  benertt  from  the  enactment  of  fair 
housing  legislation 

Ken  Rothchild,  St  Paul.  Minn.,  presi- 
dent of  H.  Val  Rothchild.  Inc  .  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association,  .said. 

Minnesota  open  housing  l.iws  have  not  hurt 
the  real  estate  buMness.  It  has  been 
good  There  was  great  fear  among 

the  real  estate  people  and  none  of  their  I  ears 
have  been  Justified  Realtors  and  apart- 

ment owners  ,ind  builders  have  experienced 
greater  demand  for  their  pruduct.s  The  entire 
community  has  benehted  from  r.ipldiy  im- 
proving housing  and  housing  coikIiuoiis  and 
from  reduced  racial  tensions. 


Among  other  realtors  who  testified  In 
support  of  a  national  open  housing  law 
was  Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  Chicago.  Ill  . 
senior  partner.  KJutznick  Enterprises; 
managing  partner.  KLC  Venture,  Ltd  ; 
president  of  Old  Orchard,  Oakbrook,  and 
River  Oaks  regional  shopjilng  centers; 
and  president  of  Oak  Brook  Utility  Co  . 
all  of  metropolitan  Chicago,  chairman  of 
ihe  board  of  tlie  .-Xmencan  Bank  and 
Trust  Co  .  of  Ne\\-  York  City — page  :<94. 

US  .Mlorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
said  he  had  iio  doubt  v  hat. soever  '  about 
the  eonstiluUonahiv  of  the  propo.sal — 
Senate  hearings,  pane  7  Al.so  testifying 
to  the  constitutionality  of  open  housing 
loRi.slation  were  the  deans  of  three  major 
law  schools  Rev  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J  . 
of  Boston  College  Law  School;  JelTer.son 
B,  Fordhani,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
.sylvanla  Law  School:  and  Louis  H.  Pol- 
lak.  of  Valt>  Law  School— Senate  hear- 
ings, pa«e  127 

Finally,  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  enact  lair  housing  legisla- 
tion was  confirmed  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  .some  30  constitutional  experts 
and  legal  scholars  headed  by  Mr.  Sol 
Rabkm.  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  Brith— Senate  hearings,  pages 
253-254 

In  last  night's  Evenmc  Star,  a  news 
account  stated: 

sixty  liMding  Liwyers  i:ulucling  t,even  who 
have  headed  the  .^me^1can  Bar  .A.ssociatlon. 
are  urging  the  House  to  approve  Senate- 
passed  open  housing  legislation 

In  a  statement  released  yesterdiiv  the  l.iw- 
vers  said  that  maintenance  of  .in  orderly  so- 
ciety ruled  by  law  requires  that  the  law  it- 
self must  be  Just  to  all  people. 

Mr  S|>eaker,  on  Sunday.  March  3  of 
tills  year,  the  television  program  Meet 
the  Press'  had  as  quests  six  mayors  from 
large  metropolitan  cities — cities  which 
were  victims  ot  major  race  riots  m  1967. 

Last  year  40  or  more  other  cities  .'•uf- 
fered  ^.'leat  destruction  by  nous  and  the 
mayors  of  those  cities  would  no  doubt 
have  the  .same  thoughts  as  the  city  offi- 
cials which  appeared  on  the  television 
proeram. 

I  think  it  IS  well  for  tiie  Members  to 
have  a  few  riuotations  from  mayors  who 
participated  m  the  '.Meet  the  Press" 
program. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr..  Atlanta.  Ga.: 

I  tlilnk  It  is  a  univers.Tl  problem  or  a  n.i- 
tional  problem.  I  feel  that  r.icial  dl.-^crimina- 
tion  i'.nd  segregation  plus  the  immigration  of 
njluions  of  Negro  citizens  into  the  urban  cen- 
frs  ot  .America  have  created  the  most  terious 
domestic  problem  that  the  nation  has  ever 
been  confronted  with.  Basically  it  gels  down 
to  an  opportunity  !or  sood  housing,  rea- 
sonable housing,  job  opportunity,  and  ade- 
quate education  No  matter  how  t  r  we  go 
,iway  from  the  bnsica  of  the  problem,  we 
always  get  back  to  the  .'act  that  l)oth  the 
poverty  areas,  white  and  Ne<;ra — pr.n'.'ipallv 
Negro — in  this  country  have  been  deprived  of 
the  full  opportunity  to  be  u  lull  .^mericiui 
citizen. 

Unfortunately.  I  would  have  to  say  to  you 
th.it  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  months  the  gap 
between  white  and  Negro  has  vastly  increased 
all  over  the  country  This  is  Indeed  unfor- 
tunate It  behooves  leadership  at  all  levels 
to  try  to  close  that  gap.  to  try  to  make  the 
necess.try  steps  to  make  a  Negro  citizen  a  lull 
American  citizen  so  that  he  can  be  accepted. 
It  Is  a  responsibility  of  leadcrslup  to  provide 
iufflcient  funds — in  this  Instance  both  at  a 
local — and  I  hope  it  will  be  recognized — at  a 
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state  level  and  certainly  at  "  federal  level,  to 
Implement  this  type  of  program,  these  types 
of  programs  that  are  recommended  in  this 
report. 

Mayor  Sam  Yorty,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 
Th<re  were  a  lot  I'f  people  who  didn't  rec- 
ncnize  the  plight  of  the  Negro  and  the  dis- 
crimination, were  suddenly  panicked  and 
warited  to  hnd  somebody  to  blame  for  what 
had  happened  when  they  hadnt  been 
cognizant  of  the  problem  at  all  Even  a  great 
newspaper  in  my  conuminlty  clKTh't  even 
have  a  Nearo  reporter  to  go  and  report  the 
facts  Then  sviddenly  they  started  blaming 
me,  ijrnoring  the  fact  that  I  had  completely 
IntcpraU'd  the  Los  Angeles  City  Government 
in  m61 

We  have  a  City  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion which  I  never  could  have  gotten  au- 
thorized before  the  riots,  but  I  think  that  the 
best  things  that  are  happening  are  hap- 
pening as  a  result  ot  a  merging  Negro  leader- 
ship, with  the  help  of  some  of  the  President's 
prot;rams  I  think  the  President  deserves  more 
credit  than  he  gets  for  seeing  this  problem 
and  trying  to  get  some  finance,  but  the  In- 
dustrial i'nlon  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO 
has  a  program  going  in  the  Watts  Depart- 
ment area,  south-central  Los  Angeles,  that  I 
think  is  truly  ellective  and  may  be  a  model 
tor  the  nation. 


Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes.  Cleveland.  Ohio: 
The  burden  has  Ijeen  placed  on  the  Negro 
continuously  to.  -PuU  yourself  up  by  your 
bootstraps."  The  very  people  who  do  not  have 
any  biwts  Tills  Is  the  hrst  time  now  that 
there  has  been  a  report  which  placed  the 
focus,  the  burden  on  the  primary  party  that 
Is  responsible  I  can  show  you  volumes  of 
things  that  are  written  all  year  lung  about 
■■Why  don^t  you  do  lor  yourself?"  while  at  the 
same  time  the  institmion  precludes  you  from 
doing  for  yourself  You  have  to  take  a  look 
at  those  who  have  prepared  themselves  and 
then  tried  to  break  Into  the  white  corporate 
ranks  or  into  the  white  university  structures 
or  into  the  other  areas  of  business. 

I  reject  the  position  that  in  order  to  meet 
these  problems  you  have  to  resolve  the  Viet 
Nam  question.  I  don^t  believe  it.  I  believe 
that  this  country  has  the  resources,  iias  the 
potentials,  to  have  both  a  'guns  and  butter" 
economy,  and  I  say  that  anyone  who  permits 
either  the  Administration  or  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  fall  back  on  an  excuse  of  not 
meeting  domestic  problems  because  of  de- 
fending our  national  interests,  is  doing  noth- 
ing but  to  help  a  failure  <n  the  part  of  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  fighting  the 
domestic  war. 

When  we  take  the  vast  body  of  the  Negroes, 
there  Is  no  (luestjon  about  it  that  they  are 
still  confined,  both  by  way  of  their  living 
conditions  and  areas,  by  way  of  employment. 
by  way  of  having  visited  upon  them  all  of 
the  unmet  environmental  needs.  All  of  these 
1  hint's  continue  to  perpetuate  that  which 
l,as  been  a  feature  of  our  country,  namely. 
a  separatliin  between  the  races.  Unless  funds 
.Old  corrective  remedies  are  applied,  then  I 
would  have  to  agree  that  we  are  headed  for 
almost  an  irrevocable  separation  of  the  two 
races   in   this  coviiitry 

Mayor  Hugh  J.  .A.ddonizio.  Newark, 
N.J.:" 

To  every  r.ction  there  is  a  reaction.  But  you 
will  never  be  able  to  compare  racism  on  the 
part  of  the  Negro  with  the  racism  to  which 
he  i.s  reacting 

First  of  all.  1  think  I  would  need  about 
$300  million  just  to  take  care  of  the  area  of 
education  in  Newark,  We  need  school  con- 
struction generally,  because  all  of  our  schools 
are  antiqu;ited. 

We  did  not  have  a  new  school  built  for 
almost  :J0  years,  before  I  became  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Newark,  so  I  am  sure  that  this  Indica- 
tion will  show  you  what  the  needs  are  as  far 


as  school   construction   Is   concerned   In   my 
community. 

I  have  practically  spent  our  city  bankrupt 
trying  to  meet  the  problems  In  our  commu- 
nity. We  have  reached  our  bonded  capacity, 
the  limit.  We  are  spending  twice  as  much 
money  in  education  as  we  were  before  I  be- 
came Mayor 

We  have  the  hlehest  tax  rate  of  any  city 
our  size  in  the  country,  and  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  Government  step 
in  and  help  our  community.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  a  luture 
for  the  city  of  Newark 

I  don't  think  you  can  blame  thi.s  mess  on 
these  mayors  throughout  tlic  country  wlio 
unfortunately  have  had  riot.s.  I  think  that 
this  Is  something  that  has  come  about  over 
a  long  period  of  time  In  this  history  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  I  might  jraint  out  to  you 
that  for  six  years  I  have  been  Mayor  of 
Newark,  and  I  have  been  crying  out  for  help 
from  all  levels  of  government.  I  have  gone  to 
the  county,  I  have  gone  to  the  State,  I  have 
gone  to  the  Federal  C5overnnient.  Everyone  is 
sympathetic  but  no  one  doe.s  anything 

Mayor  Henry  W.  Maier,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.: 

The  white  jxiwer  structure  has  not  done 
enough  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  the 
ghetto.  I  think  that  It  can  be  said,  certainly, 
that  In  this  sense  alone  I  do  not  think  that 
the  influentlals  and  wealthy  ol  our  commu- 
nity have  done  In  years  past  what  they  ought 
to  be  doing  to  alleviate  the  conditions  ol  the 
ghetto. 

Nationally  we  should  take  money  from  the 
sp.ice  program,  from  agriculture,  if  i>osKible 
from  the  military,  and  devote  these  resources 
to  the  problems  of  our  cities  I  have  also  In- 
troduced a  program  designed— called — 'The 
War  on  Prejudice.'  and  designed  to  bring 
resources  of  the  metropolitan  area.  Including 
the  suburbs,  to  bear  on  many  of  our  b;v,sic 
problems. 

The  report  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  what 
I  was  talking  about  earlier  In  supporting  the 
resolution  In  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  In  our 
locality  and  in  our  state.  The  report  says  that 
you  cannot  finance  the  central  cities  oft  the 
property  tax.  I  think  that  the  report  outlines 
very  clearly  that  we  have  got  to  have  state 
action,  we  have  got  to  have  national  action, 
we  have  got  to  have  incisive  metropolitan 
action  If  we  are  going  to  move  ngaln.st  city 


problems. 

Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavana'Jh,  Detroit, 
Mich.: 

The  Council  authorized  a  $1  million 
emergency  bond  issue,  most  t-t  which  by  the 
way  went  in  pavmrnt  for  city  employees' 
overtime  during  the  course  of  the  riot. 

Much  of  it  is  going  fo,r  new  fire  equip- 
ment, which  either  was  needed  or  destroyed 
during  the  course  of  the  riot.  There  is  less 
than  a  million  dollars  going  toward  police 
equipment.  .  .  . 

I  think  one  of  the  very  damaging  things 
happening  In  this  country  today  is  this  whole 
question  of  fear  and  rumors  that  are  spread- 
ing throughout  every  community  in  America. 
We  need  a  degree  of  sanity  to  be  restored  In 
this  nation,  and,  unfortunately,  the  fears 
and  the  stories  about  standing  armies,  and 
so  on.  Just  don't  help  at  all. 

I  hope  it  has  the  effect  upon  our  national 
government  of  creating  somethine:  we  don't 
have  in  America,  and  that  Is  a  national  urban 
policy. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  made 
by  some  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
executive  department  is  gradually  usurp- 
ing the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  executive 
leadership  keeps  pace  with  the  modern 
progress,  changing  conditions,  and  mid- 


20th-century  demands  of  our  expanding 
population  of  200  million  people? 

I  hope  the  Congress  can  keep  pace  with 
the  America  of  the  1970  period. 

As  recent  as  5  or  10  years  ago  America 
could  not  visualize  our  Vice  President, 
representing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    and    major    presidential    candi- 
date;-,  of    both    political    parties,    former 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon.  Governor 
Rockeleller,  Governor  Romney,  Senator 
Kl.nn'E'iy.  Senator  McCAurHY.  and  many 
other  Governors.  Cont're.ssmen,  inayots 
Cabinet     members,     ambassadors,     and 
other  dignitaries,  attending  the  funeral 
of  a  private  citizen,  ^rand-son  of  a  .slave, 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  on  yesterday. 
This  great  representative  of  the  down- 
trodden   of    all    races.    Rev,   Dr.    Martin 
Luther   King.  Jr..   fought   for   and   .sup- 
ixirted    legislation    similar   to    the    bill 
which  we  are  debating  today, 

I  hope  this  legislation  is  enacted  and 
.sent  to  the  President  for  signature  with- 
out luither  delay  and  postponement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  consumed  8' 2  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California    I  Mr.   Smith!. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  9  minutes. 

Mr,  Streaker,  may  I  explain  the 
parliamentary  situation  as  I  understand 
It  here  today. 

House  Resolution  1100  has  been  ap- 
Iiroved  bv  the  Rules  Committee  and  is 
now  before  us.  There  will  be  1  hour  ol 
debate,  one-half  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  IMr.  Madden]  and 
one-half  controlled  by  me.  I  am  sorry 
we  did  not  have  more  time  for  debate, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Members  I  could  not  yield  time  to. 

Hou.se  Re.solution  1100  calls  for  taking 
H  R  2516  from  the  Speaker's  desk  and  if 
approved,  will  accept  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  other  body — approve  of  the 
same— and  thus  send  it  to  the  White 
Hou.se  for  sisnature.  No  changes  whal.so- 
ever  will  be  possible. 

I  will  ask  that  the  jirevious  question 
be  voted  down.  That  is.  I  will  ask  for  a 
•no'  vote  on  the  previous  question. 
Should  that  request  prevail— that  is. 
should  the  previous  question  be  voted 
down— then  I  assume  that  I  will  be 
recocnized  for  1  hour  to  jire.sent  an  alter- 
native proposal. 

My  substitute  proposal  will  be  precisely 
as  follows: 

.^tnke  out  .ill  aft?r  the  resolving  clause 
of  House  Resolution  1100  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  t!ie  following: 

■■Th.it  imniediatclv  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  the  bill  iHR.  2516)  to  pre- 
s"ribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  f  )r  other  purposes,  with 
the  ,'^enate  amendment  lliereto.  be.  .-md  the 
same  hereby  is,  taken  from  the  Speakers 
tible,  to  tiieend  that  the  SenaU'  amendment 
]>e.  and  the  f.ime  is  hen-by,  disagreed  to  :.nd 
a  conference  is  requested  with  the  .Senate 
upon     the     cilsagrceing     votes     of     the     f.vo 

HOUSCF." 


This  means  only  that  H.R.  2516  will  '.0 
to  conference. 

I  would  not  anticipate  that  the  addi- 
tional hour  would  be  used  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  certain  that  everyone  knows 
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the  .-.ituation,  .-►o  that  ck-bale  at  that  ume 
would  not  be  necessary  I  would  anticl- 
pat«  that  the  previous  question  on  the 
amendment  and  the  resolution  could  be 
moved  m  rather  short  order  However.  If 
anyone  Insists  on  lime,  I  will  be  as  ac- 
commodatinK  as  possible. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  review  the 
lustory  on  thus  situation  H  H  421,  the  so- 
called  antlnot  leclslatlon.  was  introduced 
in  the  House  on  the  opetunt;  ilay  ol  this 
90th  Coneress.  lo-wit:  January  10. 
19fi7  -last  year  No  hearings  were  held  or 
.scheduled  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Indications  were  that  no  lieann^s 
were  contemplated  to  be  ^lieduled  Ac- 
cordiruly,  ..n  June  14.  1967,  last  year,  the 
distini^uished  chaiiman  of  the  Hou.se 
Rules  Committee,  the  ^:entleman  from 
Missi.ssi[ipl  Mr  CoLMERi.  served  imtice 
to  the  HoiLse  that  heaiinss  would  be  held 
in  '.he  Rules  Committee  on  H  R  421  com- 
mencms  at  10:30  a  m  .  Tuesday.  June  27. 
1967. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  unmed'.atoly 
held  heartncs  and  reported  H  R  421 
alonE:  with  civil  rl>:hts  lan^uat'e.  It  was 
pohU'ly  su«i;ested  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able for  tlie  two  .subject  matters  to  be 
sepaiated.  That  if  so.  and  if  the  antiriot 
ie-iLslation  proceeded  in  accordance  with 
•he  lenular  procedure,  the  civil  rights 
lfi;i.>latlon.  if  in  a  separate  bill,  would 
;iroc(fd  ;n  ..ccordaiice  M.ith  the  lettular 
pnx-cdiu-e  Tlie  Judiciary  Committee  fol- 
lowed the  .su:,'eestlon  and  H  R  421  passed 
147  to  70  and  subsequently  HR  2516 
passed  326  to  93  Ba:h  bills  then  \^ent  ta 
the  other  body 

Mr  Speaker,  as  you  know,  "he  other 
bcxly  .spent  most  of  their  time  on  thes« 
measures  this  year,  combined  them, 
chan.ued  con.siderable  lan^iuase.  added 
new  matttr  ,ind  o:j  March  II.  passed 
H  R.  2516.  It  contains  two  provisions  on 
civil  rights  similar  to  those  passed  by 
the  House.  The  hrst  prescribes  penalties 
for  interfeniv;  with  the  n-^;hts  of  an- 
other !>erson  to  vote,  to  secure  employ- 
ment, to  atteno  school  or  college,  to  use 
the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce,  or 
to  enjoy  what  we  generally  call  a  citi- 
zens  civil  n£;hts.  Both  versions  conuin 
penalties — fines  and  imprisonment — for 
violation  of  this  provision 

The  bill  of  the  other  body  contains  4 
section  somewhat  similar,  but  not  iden- 
tical.  to  H  R  421  which  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral  criminal  offense  to  u'o  from  one  State 
to  another  with  the  mieniion  of  incitini} 
a  not  or  attemptinK  to  orcamze  or  en- 
courage any  act  of  violence  in  further- 
ance of  a  riot. 

However,  the  other  body  added  to  th^ 
House  bill  a  controversial  open  housing 
provision.  It  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race  icH'i-'n.  '-olor,  or  na-* 
tlonal  origin  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  a 
dwflhng.  ThLs.  supixjsedly.  would  no! 
apply  where  the  owner  does  noi;  use  a  reai 
estate  broker  or  ai.;ent.  and  does  not  ad- 
vertise m  any  manner  to  Indicate  a  pref-, 
erence  based  on  race,  color,  lellcjicn.  of 
national  orisnn. 

Opponents  contend  that  if  a  homeown-; 
er  ixjsts  a  notice  that  he  wants  to  sublel 
his  home  for  the  summer,  he  may  reject 
for  any  or  no  reason  the  first  person  whq 
approaches  him  unless  such  person  Is  ol 
a  different  race,  reli;iion.  color,  or  na- 


tional origin  They  base  this  \iew  on  the 
a.ssumption  that  even  an  oral  statement 
indicating?  racial  or  religious  preferences 
would  subject  a  family  to  the  penalties  of 
the  law  Real  estate  brokers  contend  that 
this  provision  discriminates"  against 
them 

Also  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  owners  who  rent  not  more  than 
three  sinKle-family  liouses.  and  owners 
of  onc-to-four  family  apartments,  one 
of  which  13  owner-occupied  But  any 
owner  of  u  sin;4le-family  home  or  a  small 
apartment  could  lose  his  exemption  by 
employintt  a  Liroker.  by  advertisinii  so  as 
to  indicate  racial  preferences,  or  by  scll- 
inis'  more  than  one  house  \wtliin  any  24- 
month  pel  lod 

The  enforcement  iirovisions  are'  Any 
KfTer.ded  iiarty  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  nf  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban IX'velopment  who  has  authority  to 
work  out  programs  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance If  unsuccessful,  the  alUited  offend- 
ed party  may  kg  into  a  Federal  district 
court  to  seek  an  in  1  unction  nr  other 
court  order  The  court  may  award  to  the 
plaintiff  actual  damaues  and  $1  000  puni- 
tive damaues  touether  with  court  costs 
and  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

The  other  body  added  an  amendment 
desi^'ned  to  assure  Indians  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  applies  to  them  in  their  rela- 
tionship with  tribal  courts.  It  directs  the 
Interior  Secretary  to  draft  a  model  code 
of  Indian  offenses  and  provides  that  no 
State  can  assume  criminal  or  civil  juris- 
diction over  an  Indian  tribe  without  its 
consent  This  amendment  has  nothinc; 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  ptirpases  of  the 
bill  It  could  well  cause  problems  so  far  as 
Indian  iisht^s  are  concerned.  It  should 
be  stricken,  and  the  only  way  to  strike  it 
is  to  send  the  bill  to  conference 

The  normal  procedure  when  the  House 
and  .S.'catc  versions  differ  is  for  the 
chairman  of  the  particular  committee 
liandling  the  bill,  in  this  instance  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  move  that  the 
Hoase  disagree  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  a  conference.  But  in 
this  Instance,  the  leadership  does  not 
v.ant  to  follow  the  cu.stomary  procedure 
Thev  desire  to  simply  accept  the  Senate 
iimcndments  without  :.'ivin«  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  consider  any  changes 
In  language  whatsoever 

Accordin!:;ly.  House  Resolution  1100 
was  introduced  on  March  14,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  agree  to  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  No  changes  of  any  kind 
could  be  made  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  would  then  ijo  to  the  President 
for  si;.;nature.  Tins  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee  it  was  set 
down  for  hearing  on  March  19.  The 
leadership  wanted  It  approved,  and  to  be 
voted  on  in  the  House  on  Wednesday. 
March  27.  A  motion  was  made  in  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
approve  the  resolution.  A  substitute  mo- 
tion was  made  to  have  hearings,  and  vote 
01:  the  resolution  on  April  9.  It  carried 
and  hearings  were  held  which  I  wish 
every  Member  could  read 

This  bill  should  go  to  conference  It  is 
the  only  reasonable  approach. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  civil 
rights  legislation  will  i»ass  this  year  U 
Is  unfortunate  that  it  has  to  follow  so 
closely   to   the   tenible  assassination  ol 


Dr  King.  It  .seems  to  me  that  we  .should 
have  legislation  which  Is  real  and  endur- 
ing and  not  legislation  w  hich  may  merely 
be  a  .symbol 

During  the  hearings  and  at  other 
times,  .some  Members  have  expres.sed 
concern  that  If  this  measure  goes  to  con- 
ference, the  other  body  w  ill  not  cof)pei'ate 
and  approve  of  a  conference  re!K>rt  I 
have  talked  with  several  Members  of  tiie 
other  body  during  the  past  2  days  and 
as  lite  as  last  t\ening.  Most  of  them 
will  undoubtedly  be  conferees  Not  only 
have  they  a.ssurcd  mc  that  civil  rlLiln.s 
legi;  lation  will  be  passed  but  that  there 
will  Ix-  no  efforts  made  to  nbsttuct  lUs 
ijus-^ge  Tliey  have  further  assured  me 
that  the  other  body  in  conference  will 
a.ssist  in  attempting  to  improve  H  R. 
2.516  and  that  if  the  0)nferees  of  the 
House  will  c.wperate.  and  I  am  cerUiin 
that  they  will,  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  wliich  should  receive  the  bless- 
ing uf  the  conference  conuiuttee  and 
both  the  other  body  and  the  House. 

I  believe  in  this  way  the  results  will 
bring  about  better  legislation.  The  other 
bodv.  in  i>a.ssing  legislation  under  cloture, 
was  handic^ipi)ed  from  the  standpoint 
that  only  amendments  on  file  could  be 
considered  Tins  presented  somewhat  of 
an  artificial  situation.  The  results  under 
the  circumstances  were,  in  my  opinion, 
not  as  eixid  as  they  .should  be 

U  seems  to  me  that  we  should  let  the 
interplay  of  the  other  body  and  the 
House,  through  a  conference,  work  out 
the  legislation  so  that  it  will  really  mean 
something.  If  this  is  done,  it  may  be  that 
Congress  can  help  to  .solve  tlie  .serious 
problems.  But  to  huniedly  accept  this 
bill  i'.ere  today  could,  in  my  opinion, 
cause  more  hai-m  than  good  m  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problems. 

By  going  to  conference,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  a  much  more  reasonable, 
practical  bill  will  be  arrived  at  in  the 
conference  re[x>rt  It  .should  be  a  better 
bill  But  to  simply  accept  the  bill,  as  is. 
migtit  cause  additional  serious  ti'ouble 
in  the  future. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Streaker,  that  after  llie 
1-hour  debaU>  on  the  resolution  jiending 
before  us  is  completed,  the  vote  \nll  be 
on  the  lucvious  (luestion.  If  that  is 
agreed  to.  H  R.  2516  as  it  presently 
stands  will  become  law.  If  the  j'revious 
question  is  voted  down.  I  will  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  whicii  will  lake 
the  bill  from  the  Speaker's  table,  dis- 
aprree  in  the  Senate  amendment  and  re- 
<iuest  a  conference.  I  request  that  the 
Members  vote  no"  on  the  j^revious  ques- 
tion S3  that  the  measure  can  go  to  con- 
ference. I  ;c>eivc  the  balance  (■!  my  time. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
1  Mr.  WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
tiot  btiicve  It  Would  do  any  good  lor  me 
to  try  to  cijscu.ss  this  bill  with  you  on  its 
merits,  because  obviously  it  is  not  going 
to  be  considered  on  that  basis,  as  it 
should  be.  This  bill  is  going  to  be  con- 
sidered or  the  basis  of  emotion,  and  emo- 
tion alone,  today  And  such  a  situation 
IS  deplorable. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  know  that  I 
know  somethiiv,'  about  the  Ne'.'ro  man — 
a  good  bit  more  about  the  Negro  man 
than  most  of  the  Members  do  here — and 
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I  am  looking  straight  at  some  of   the 
Members  now  'when  I  say  that. 

I  have  lived  with  them  all  my  life,  and 
I  have  more  Negro  friends  than  all  of  you 
put  together,  and  the  truth  is  the  vast 
ma.1ority  of  the  Negroes  in  this  country, 
at  least  90  percent  of  them,  are  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  white  people  in  this  country.  But 
what  is  happening  here  today?  We  are 
ignoring  that  90  pcicent  of  the  white 
people  and  the  Negro  people  who  are 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens,  and  we  of 
this  Congress,  you  and  I.  are  being  black- 
mailed by  that  minority  of  10  percent. 
So  do  not  talk  to  me  about  the  demo- 
cratic process  when  we  are  being  black- 
mailed as  we  are.  and  it  is  perfectly  clear 
why:  because  these  anarchists,  these 
blackmailers,  have  been  following  the 
process  of  violence,  blackmail,  and 
threats,  and  believe  that  this  Congress, 
day  in  and  day  out.  will  yield  to  their 
threats. 

Every  previous  bill  we  have  had  since 
I  have  been  here,  begimiing  with  the 
87th  Congress,  having  to  do  with  civil 
li'ihts  had  the  claim  made  about  it  that 
it  would  do  away  with  divisiveness,  it 
would  do  away  with  discrimination,  it 
would  put  everybody  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  that  we  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  these  things  any  more. 

liCt  inc  tell  the  Members  truthfully 
that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  second-class 
citizenship  with  a  civil  rights  bill  because 
no  man  in  this  country  is  a  second-class 
citizen  who  does  not  think  he  is  one, 
and  w  ho  does  not  act  like  one. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else:  This 
bill  is  just  going  to  add  another  burn- 
ing ember  to  the  fire.  I  have  here  a  re- 
production of  an  item  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  that 
proves  to  me  and  should  prove  to  you 
that  this  is  not  the  end.  because  they 
will  just  be  asking  for  more. 

Here  is  the  article: 
Negro  Ri'le  in  Ghetto  Rejected  in  Boston 
HfSToN.  .April  9 —Mayor  Kevin  H.  White 
today  rejected  demands  by  a  Negro  group 
for  black  ownership  of  conununity  iDusinesses 
and  lilack  (■■.ntrol  ut  .ccho^ils  and  social  and 
public  agencies. 

lo  a  list  ol  21  "demands"  made  public 
Monday,  the  United  Front,  a  coalition  of 
community  groups  in  the  Boston  Negro  area. 
r.^ked  th.il  race  relations  organizations  and 
the  white  community  at  large  immediately 
make  iino  million  available  to  the  black 
communltv 

In  addition  the  Front  also  demanded  that 
".111  whlte-ciwned  and  white-controlled  busi- 
nesses m  I  lie  Negro  community  be  cloeed 
uniil  turther  notice  while  the  transfer  of  the 
ownership  of  these  businesses  to  the  black 
community  is  being  negotiated  through  the 
United  Front." 

In  a  stat^-ment  t  xlay.  the  Mayor  said  of 
this  proposal :  "I  will  not  by  one  word  or  one 
act  add  to  the  delusion  that  it  Is  rational, 
workable  or  dignified  either  for  black  or 
while." 

"Racism  is  obscene  by  whomever  it  Is 
;  roposed.  black  or  while;  and  social  reform 
rarely  benefits  from  expropriation,"  White 
£  Od. 

The  statement  did  not  mention  the  United 
Front  by  name,  but  an  aide  In  the  Mayor's 
office  said  it  was  that  group's  proposal 
White  was  talking  about. 

It  is  crystal  clear,  gentlemen.  There 
is  no  end  to  these  demands.  The  next 
one  will  surely  be  a  guaranteed  annual 


wage  and,  if  we  give  in  to  tliis  .system  of 
legislating  by  blackmail,  what  are  you 
gentlemen  going  to  do  when  the  proposal 
is  accompanied  by  more  rioting,  looting. 
and  bloodshed?  Give  in  again?  Come 
back  into  this  Chamber  and  say  we  have 
to  rush  this  f,uaranleed  annual  wage  bill 
through  without  even  sending  it  to  com- 
mittee or  to  confeiencc  because  the 
cities  will  be  burned  down  i!  we  do  not? 
Is  that  what  we  arc  to  reduce  the  U  'nsla- 
tive  process  t^'.^ 

Well,  not  ine.  I  want  no  prut  ol  it.  We 
cannot  react  to  blackmail  in  this  manner. 
Send  this  bill  to  conference  and  t;ive 
conferees  a  chance  to  work  out  the  bad 
parts,  the  unconstitutional  parts,  and  let 
it  come  back  for  consideration  when 
there  is  less  tension  m  tlie  air  and  with- 
out blackmail  hanging  over  your  heads. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
oiiio  I  Mr.  McCuLLocHl. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, first  let  me  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  yielding.  I  want  to  pay  him  this 
tribute.  I  think  his  w  isdom  and  his  coun- 
sel in  the  matter  of  the  splendid  state- 
ment he  made  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  the  constitutionality  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  a  very  important  factor  so  far 
as  my  own  personal  judgment  on  this 
matter  is  concerned. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  violence 
that  has  stirred  the  soul  and  conscience 
of  America  during  this  past  week  has  not 
blinded  us  to  our  responsibility  here  to- 
day. Rather  I  would  dare  to  hope  that  it 
has  illumined  that  responsibility  and  has 
helped  us  to  see  more  clearly  and  more 
vividly  than  we  otherwise  would  see,  the 
responsibilities  that  we  have  to  try  to 
translate  into  living  reality  the  idea  of 
equality  of  opportunity  in  housing. 

I  think  it  would  surprise  you  perhaps 
if  I  said  that  I  do  not  see  personally,  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  as  any 
memorial  to  the  dead.  I  see  it  rather  as 
that  cloud  and  that  pillar  that  will  guide 
the  way  of  the  living. 

I  would  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  by  saying  that  those  who  have 
desecrated  our  Capital  City  during  these 
past  few  days  do  not  mourn  the  spirit 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  They  are  the  ex- 
crescence of  conditions  that  for  all  too 
long  have  been  left  untended  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  voting  for  this  bill  today,  we  do  not 
vote  to  reward  them — we  vote  rather  to 
reward  that  90  percent,  of  whom  he 
spoke — the  decent,  honest  and  law-abid- 
ing citizens  who  would,  if  they  could,  re- 
lieve themselves  of  the  bondage  and 
escape  the  prison  of  the  ghettos. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  idea  has 
gained  currency  that  in  acting  today  on 
civil  rights  the  House  is  doing  so  in  a 
miasma  of  fear  and  unreasoning  haste. 
Indeed.  I  have  received  literally  hundreds 
of  letters  and  wires  from  all  over  the 
country  imploring  me  not  to  legislate 
under  the  emotional  distress  of  Dr.  Knm's 
assassination.  A  mere  recitation  of  the 
chronology  of  events  leading  up  today 


can  quickly  dispel  this  wholly  false  illu- 
sion that  we  are  so  acting.  The  Senate 
passed  H.R.  2516  with  certain  amend- 
ments thereto  on  March  11.  1968.  There- 
after on  March  19  a  motion  was  made 
during  an  executive  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules   to   begin   hearings  the 
next  day  on  H.H.   1100.  a  resolution  to 
accept  tlie  Senate  amendments,  and   t.i 
.schedule  a  final  vote  in  the  committee  on 
March  26   I  resisted  that  motion  becau.sc 
I  fi  It  a  longer  period  of  time  should  be 
Iieiniitted  for  such  hearings  in  vifw  of 
th.e   extensive   amount   of   lu  w   malei-al 
inserted     in     the     House     bill     by     t"u 
.'Senate  nmriidinenls.  A  majority  of  the 
Rules  Cummillee  .sustained  that  position, 
and  a  .substitute   res(;lution   which  pro- 
vided  tliat   the  Rules  Committ-ee   would 
vote  on  H  n.  1100  on  April  9  was  adoiite>i 
It   was  clearly  understood   on   that   day 
that  it  was  the  desire  and  intention  of 
the    House    leader.ship    to    .schedule    the 
ma'der    immediately     Ihereatler     for    ;i 
\.,le      un      the      lloor      of      the      House. 
Thus  on  March  19  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood tiiat  this  matter  would  be  voted  on 
111  the  House  on  April  10  or  prior  to  the 
jylanned  Easter  recess.  This  wa.=  .  t lure- 
fore,   more   than   2   weeks  prior  to   the 
tra 'ic  (vcnt  which  occun-ed  un  April  4 
w  hen  Dr.  King  was  slain. 

It  will  be  argued  that  becau.sc  •■:  tnc 
riots  of  the  past  5  days  we  will  bv  t.iur 
ai)proval  of  this  bill  convey  the  imi)rcs- 
sion  ihat  we  are  icwarding  iioteis. 

Mr.  Six;akcr.  the  arsonists,  looters,  and 
vandals  who  have  .sacked  ;ind  burned 
sections  of  Wa.shington.  Baltimore,  and 
other  cities  do  not  mourn  the  departed 
spirit  of  Dr.  King.  Nor  do  they  seek  by 
their  actions  to  protest  inadequate  hous- 
ing or  other  .slum  conditions.  Thty  arc 
the  excrescence  of  conditions  too  long  left 
untended  in  our  .society.  The  Presidential 
Commi.s.sion  on  Civil  Di.sordcrs  has  i)ro- 
vidcd  us  with  a  profile  of  a  typical  rioter 
He  is  an  unmarried  male  between  15  and 
24  with  feelings  of  extreme  hostility 
toward  the  white  community  and  dis- 
tru.=tful  of  our  political  .system  and  it.s 
leaders.  The  reorientation  and  reclama- 
tion of  these  teenagers  and  young  adults 
will  be  enormously  difficult.  We  will  do 
lilLle  or  notlung  by  this  measure  before 
the  House  today  to  reach  this  segment 
of  the  black  community. 

In  voting  for  this  bill  I  seek  rather  to 
reward  and  encourage  the  millions  of 
decent,  hardworking,  loyal,  black  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  riot  and  bum.  I  seek  to 
give  them  the  hope  that  the  dream  of 
owning  a  home  in  the  suburbs  or  a  decent 
apartment  in  the  city  will  not  be  denied 
the  man  who  was  born  black.  I  would 
encourage  the  yoimg  Negro  .school- 
teacher in  my  own  home  community  who 
answered  more  than  100  advertisements 
for  a  house  or  apartment  only  to  be 
turned  away  each  time  becaiLse  of  the 
color  of  his  skin.  I  seek  to  encourage  the 
young  engineer  who  found  a  po.sition 
"commensurate  with  his  education,  but 
sadly  concluded  that  there  was  no  room 
for  his  family  in  a  suitable  neighbor- 
hood and  left  the  community. 

Yes.  I  seek  to  reward  these  Neiiocs 
who  can  become  the  responsible  leaders 
of  our  society  and  diminish  the  influence 
of  black  racists  and  preachers  of  vio- 
lence like  Rap  Bro'wn  and  Stokely  Car- 
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micha^l  If  we  \Miuld  put  out  ihr  tires  pf 
Negro  if'volutinn  and  defuse  the  social 
dynamite  which  has  exploded  in  city 
.^tter  city  .wrross  aur  land  ue  cannot 
separate  the  sane  and  sfMsible  Netrrnps 
from  rhe  mainstieam  nf  Amerksn  soci- 
ety To  do  so,  IS  to  encoj:  itr''  the  e\i'ntijel 
lit Af'lopnieiU  of  a  i,'ariiSoii  stale  where 
inbr.dled  fear  and  uspicion  lend  as  in^o 
two  separate  and  unequal  ^ocifHes. 
I  do  not  ccHid  n^'  tht  not  inc.  Rat 
say  p'lnish  th^  Molato'-  of  oin  la"  s  f.(<t 
al!  'nf!i  black  or  white  understand  thftt 
■hf  rt-luion  of  iiberty  is  ba.Td  '  n  ;.  ie\  fl  - 
iMive  and  respect  for  the  law  But  let  fs 
not  be  blind  to  tJif  necessity  of  alio 
reiidei.nfc;  -ustice  to  the  patient  aiul  tae 
lonu  suiTerin?  who  do  not  'iot  but  wffo 
will  he  brought  to  the  brink  of  de.pair  »f 
1  ke  Ih"^  pri'.st  and  Chr  livte  vn  s;:iip}v 
■  I'  -  r-side  f 

vould  respectfilllv  sijuRfst  lo  tjis 
'.Ki.se  that  we  are  :iot  dimply  knuckliija 
inter  lo  pressure  or  liMemiv^  lo  the 
'  loes  of  uniea.soniniK  fear  and  hvsteria 
It  MP  seek  to  do  that  which  we  believe  in 
•  '111  hearts  is  rittht  find  lUst  I  leu;alatc 
foday  not  out  of  (ear.  but  out  oi  d-'Qi) 
i  un'iTn  f(h-  Lhe  America  I  love.  We  cjo 
stand  at  a  crossioad  U'e  can  continue 
the  Oadarene  ^llde  nio  an  endless  eye  e 
of  riot  and  disorder,  or  we  <  nn  be'-in  tflc 
slow  and  painfal  ascnt  tuv\ard  that  y*t 
ciustaiit  loal  of  equality  of  oppo:tunily 
tor  all  Americans  lesai'illeN--  >'  riice  <r 
color  Then  i)«rhaps  We  can  date  nope  <s 
John   Addin-ton  Synionds  wrote 

riiese  thnifts  shull  lie- -it  Iciftler  r;ice 

Th.iii  vre  the  world  Hath  known  sft.ill  r.-  ■ 
W:U\   flame  ■>!    freedom  iii   their  *oiil.* 
\n<t  .lifht  .ii  know  lodge  in  ihrlr  eyea 

Paul  lelLs  us  111  his  'ettci  to  the  Hi- 
:jrews  that  it  was  by  faith  that  Abraham 
vent  forth  to  leceive  this  inheritance  not 
linowiai;  whither  ne  y.ent  Thsit  laith  w,is 
the  subslaiicf  of  thiiiKs  hoped  ftii'.  the 
e\:deiuc  of  tiiuics  not  frii. 

(iOd  ijrant  us  that  faith  In  our  d«.-i>tUn- 
as  a  i;.»at  nation-  for  Abraham  I.  ncol  i 
once  described  .\minca  is  ;<*•  God  .s  al- 
most chosen  people"  VVe  eannot  know 
how  ijiii;  the  journey  '..11  tnke  o'  » veji 
;>ieclsi.ly  whei'c  it  wjll  take  us.  but  with 
patience,  persrverance.  and  iiobiiity 
l"iui'0:.e  wc  c-wx  advan -e  toward  our  mo^I 
of  itoonc:lU">tio:i  luid  ai- al  indei; 
>ia  .tlitin 

Mr  MiCULLOCfi  I  tliank  the  i  enti( 
nan  irom  Il!tn'>is  Toil  his  mfist?iful  can 
tributhjii 

^^T    CONYERS    ?.l 
•-I'^niiemfin  vield  "■ 

Mr    \f' CUI.LOCH. 


3i?e«kr'    •viu  thf 
I  yield  lo  'iK  Renl 


'leir.an 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr.  Speaker  I  cannc 
':elp  but  rise  at  this  naomrm  dinln«  thi^ 
debate  to  state  how-  deeply  the  wore 
iiave-  sunk  into  my  heart  as  just 
Jies.ied  by  the  distinpuished  Member  ot 
Mils  bod> ,  the  sientleman  frotn  Ilhnoifc 
Mr  AndkrsonI 


ords 
exi 


I  thank  the  dlstiiiKuished  uenflem.n 
for  jieldinsr 

Mr  Mcculloch  Mr  speaker.  I  rise 
ui  support  of  Hoase  Resolution  1100  The 
adoption  of  this  resolution  would  enact 
into  law  H  F?  2b\*i  ns  written  bv  thp 
othi-r  Dody 

I  think  we  sliouid  lecall  tlu-t  ttie  land- 
mark civil  rights  bills  In  196(»  and  in  1964 
were  enacted  by  means  of  similar  rcsolu- 
ilons.  by  House  concinirnce  in  the 
am.  lulntonts  of  the  .ither  body  I  hope 
that  the  landmark  legislation  of  this 
vear  f.jlKnvs  'he  s<une  piocess 

Open  hou.sliiK.  a  in^.st  imponanl  pait 
i)f  the  bin.  is  once  again  before  the  Con- 
Kres*.  In  1963.  the  House  approved  oijen 
ho.isin','  leyis'allon,  but  the  other  lx)dy 
did  not  act  there m  Now  the  ot^er  body 
ha-,  acttil  and  the  burden  is  uiwn  us. 

Th"  peopir  are  v.iiehin«  the  people 
are  walti!^*' 

File  lai-Re  pt obit  in  of  civil  lights  and 
ci\il  disorder.^  which  this  bill  embraces 
IS  one  of  the  most  dllScult  and  trouble- 
soiiio  of  our  time 

Last  Slimmer,  the  President  appointed 
a  National  Advisory  Commis.sion  on  Civil 
Disordeis  What  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission .>aid  is  pertinent  here 

Tills  Is  our  biuiic  conclusion  Our  nation 
IS  muvtiig  toward  two  societies,  one  black 
.>ne  white— separate  and  iineqii.il 

P'vusing  on  the  question  ot  oiien 
housina.  the  report  observed: 

Discrlmln.ilK'ii  prevents  .icccss  lo  many 
n.in-diim  areits.  particularly  the  suburbs, 
where  good  housing  <-xl»ts  In  ,iddltlon.pby 
creating  A  back  pressure'  In  the  f^lnl 
kChrrtus.  It  makes  it  nos&lOle  for  lancfords 
to  breiik  up  apartments  1<  r  densef'^cu- 
p  iiicv.  ..nd  keeps  prices  .md  rent#/of  ^ete- 
rlor.t»d  irhe'io  housing  hlgher^than  t»iev 
would  be  in  ..   truly   free  market 

Men  can  be  imprisoned  outside  of  lails. 
The-  ghetto  dweller  knows  that.  The 
Nc'Tio  knows  that  he  Is  caited.  that 
society  really  gives  him  nowhere  else  lo 
«o 

Of  course  the  bill  would  not  buy.  for 
the  piisoner  a  f\ne  heme  in  the  suburbs. 
But  t  would  offer  the  prisoner  the  hope 
that  if  he  tried  lo  climb  the  economic 
ladder,  society  woii'd  not  loicver  be 
sisn.pins  on  his  ha;:d.s 

If  that  could  x-  done,  it  vuuld  tlim- 
inatc  the  post',  and  crossbeams  of  de- 
Bpair  on  v  hich  the    hetto  r-ilson  is  built 

If  the  prtion.-i  >ere  i-'utn  access  to  a 
better  home,  he  would  then  have  acce.ss 
to  a  better  education  for  hi.s  children. 
Th'.  n  his  better  educated  children  -vould 
ha\e  access  to  better  jobs  And  then,  iike 
all  olher  minority  'groups,  the  Negro 
would  have  won  his  enuahty  through 
economic  power  The  yieat  American 
dream  would,  for  hiin.  in  part,  come  true. 

I  supported  such  a  bill  in  the  last 
Conpreos.  and  I  now  support  the  recora- 
nienUalion  of  the  Commission  on  Ci;  il 


I  think  he  expressed  most  eloquent!*     disorders  for  such  legislation 


A  hat  I  have  been  tuniinij  aroimd  in  my 
'nmd  m  the  last  few  days  since  !  hav( 
leen  in  Atlanta  ' 

We  are  not  dome  anything  here  ii 
•i.einory  of  this  t;reat  dead  Americar. 

We  are  lust  beginiunL;  tu  do  what  W( 
should  have  done.  Mr  Speaker,  for  s« 
long  , 

M  I 


I  have  listened  to  testimony  fur  a  long. 
lon^  time  on  the  plii;iit  of  those  in  the 
i;hetto.  and  I  am  con\inced  of  the  neees- 
iWy  for  open  hoiusinii  l€«lslation  with- 
pui  delay. 

Ani'iinent-  rae  mode  that  ihv,  legisla- 
tion ■should  be  accepted  ns  a  tribute  to 
tir    Mai  tin    Lither    King^  Jr  .   or    that 


this   lemslatlon   should   be   rejected   be- 
cau>e  of  our  recent  riots. 

As  for  me.  I  view  my  duty  as  some- 
tliing  other  than  bestowlna  rewards  or 
layini?  punishments  I  mu.st  do  what  I 
believe  is  ii-:lit  Nothinij  that  has  oc- 
curred during  this  pajst  weekend,  as 
traaic  as  it  was.  has  altered  my  course. 

As  I  said,  in  1964.  when  a  similar 
argument  was  lxMn«  made:  "Not  force  or 
fear,  then,  but  belief  in  the  inherent 
equality  of  man  induces  me  to  supjxjrt 
thi-.  leeislation  " 

The  additional  arcument  is  made  that 
HR  J.ilfi  IS  not  i)erfect  Havine  served 
a  long  time  in  the  Conuress.  I  would  not 
expect  a  bill  of  50  paces  in  length  to  be 
l>ertect 

If  the  entile  matter  were  in  my  control. 
I  v. ould  iimend  the  lesislation  where 
needed  and  enact  the  bill  But.  of  course, 
that  is  not  the  situation  There  arc  many 
In  both  Houses  who  are  opi>osed  to  the 
sub.stance  of  this  leijislatlon 

1  am  learful  that  if  this  legislation  is 
sent  back  to  the  other  body  for  any  rea- 
son, the  bills  frasile  chances  of  becomiiT-: 
law  will  be  seriously  impaired 

Th'is  our  real  choice  may  not  be  be- 
tween imperfect  legislation  and  perfect 
lei^islation.  b'lt  between  imperfect  lesis- 
lation and  no  leuislation  at  all 

If  that  IS  the  choice  we  must  make 
then  we  mu.st  decide  whether  the  detects 
outweiph  tb.e  good  that  may  How  fiom 
pa.ssln-'  this  legislation  without  further 
amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  thut  the  delects  oui- 
\'.f  lah  the  pood 

I  have  caief Lilly  leviewcd  the  bill  The 
drafting  could  have  lieen  better  But  I  do 
not  find  laiy  difficnlt\  so  urave  that  U 
uould  obstruct  the  intended  ciperation  i.l 
the  provisions. 

On  balance.  I  do  not  find  that  the  pro- 
.spective  uain  in  draftsmanship  is  worth 
the  ii.-k  of  sendint!  the  bill  to  a  conlei  - 
ence  or  back  to  the  other  body  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  there  to  possibly  be  last  fo.- 
this  >ession  of  CoijRiess. 

This  is  tiood  legislation  It  is  coii^li- 
tuiional  legislation.  I  h.ave  analyzed  th.? 
Supreme  Court  cases  interpreting  th.- 
■-cope  ot  Federal  power  under  the  cem- 
mcice  clau.se  and  the  14th  amendment 
and  am  convinced  that  each  and  ever'' 
title  of  th?  bill  will  pa.«s  constitution.Tl 
rnt'.ste'-. 

Thus,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  Hou.s.' 
K«  olution  1100  so  that  HR,  2516  can  be 
sent  today  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  S'.'caker.  T  yiekl  4 
minu"cs  lo  the  fentleman  from  iNevs 
York  I  Mr.  Celleb  I.  the  chaiimr.u  ol  the 
Co'ninittee  rn  the  Judicial  v. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  iroii 
\'  '\  York  is  recognized  lor  4  minutes, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  tn- 
■.lay  as  I  have  risen  many  timer  before  to 
uig'-'  adoption  'A  th"  civil  riglits  bill  be- 
fore us.  I  ninkc  no  impas.sioncd  plea  This 
ii  no  time  lor  oratory.  There  is  the  need 
ti  accord  to  all  those  right-: — rights  of 
protection  and  rights  of  housin-,' — which 
we  in  the  majority  take  for  manted  for 
■ourselves  and  yet  which  are  arbitrarily 
denied  to  a  minority  of  our  citizens. 
Where  there  is  a  wrong  let  the  law  ri.s^ht 
it.  I  firmly  believe  there  is  a  ma.iority 
in  this  Hoirsc  of  Representatives  who  do 
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not  want  to  see  the  perpetuation  of 
ghettos  in  this  land  of  ours.  If  I  am 
wronu  then  there  can  be  no  more  tragic 
commentary  on  the  nature  of  our 
freedom. 

A  great  and  good  man  was  buried  yes- 
terday. He  was  .shot  out  of  hate  and 
cowardice.  I  say  this  not  because  his  im- 
timely  and  unnatural  death  gives  us  a 
reason  for  passa.e.c  of  this  legislation, 
the  reason  existed  lonn;,  long  before  the 
inarlyrdoin  of  Martin  Luther  King.  I 
note  the  tragedy  because  he  spoke  so 
eloqucntlv  for  the  right.  And  we.  the 
Representatives  of  this  country,  can  do 
no  less  on  the  floor  today. 

Title  VHI  of  the  bill,  entitled  'Tair 
Houshig,"  is  designed  to  assure  all  per- 
sons an  equal  opportunity  to  buy  or  rent 
housing  without  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
The  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family"  proclaimed  in  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949  has  not  been 
achieved.  The  late  President  Kemicdy. 
in  November  1962,  issued  Executive  Order 
11063,  which  established  a  Committee 
on  Equal  Housing  Opportunity,  and  for- 
bade discrimination  in  recent  FHA  or 
VA  insured  housing.  Today,  some  22 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  a  large 
nimibcr  of  municipalities  have  enacted 
fair  housing  laws  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination in  private  housing  transactions, 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  State  and  local  laws.  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  as  well  as  actions  by  pri- 
vate volunteer  groups  is  just  not  enough. 
Court  decisions  are  not  enough.  Federal 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  blight  of 
segregated  housing  and  the  pale  of  the 
ghetto  is  demanded. 

While  discrimination  in  housing  is  a 
fact  which  needs  no  proof,  the  conse- 
quences for  both  the  individual  and  his 
community  are  not  always  so  apparent. 
Segregated  housing  Isolates  racial  mi- 
norities from  the  public  life  of  the  com- 
munity. It  means  inferior  public  educa- 
tion, recreation,  health,  sanitation,  and 
transportation  services  and  facilities, 
and  often  means  denial  of  access  to 
training  and  employment  and  business 
opportunities.  Too  often  it  prevents  the 
ghetto  inhabitants  of  liberating  them- 
selve  .  It  is  deeply  corrosive  both  for  the 
individual  and  for  his  communitr.  Much 
of  the  urban  crises  that  we  witness  today 
is  a  product  of  Negro  segregation  in  the 
city  ghettos  and  the  flight  of  whites  from 
the  Negro  and  from  these  ghettos.  To 
the  extent:  that  residential  segregation 
prevents  States  and  municipalities  from 
carrying  out  their  obligations  to  promote 
equal  access  and  equal  opportunity  in  all 
public  aspcctnS  of  community  life,  the  14th 
amendment  authorizes  the  lemoval  of 
this  blight. 

As  I  have  said,  residential  segregation 
of  Negroes  is  a  fact  which  nftds  no 
proof.  The  objective  dimensions  of  urban 
American  ghettos  include  overcrowded 
and  deteriorated  liousing,  crime,  disease, 
and  alarmingly  high  infant  mortality. 
The  subjective  dimensions  are  no  less 
alanning.  They  include  resentment,  hos- 
tility, despair,  apathy,  and  self-depre- 
ciation. 

We    cannot    open    the    gates   of    the 


ghettos  unless  the  minorities  can  find 
homes  and  domiciles  outside  the  me- 
dinas  and  the  mellahs.  They  will  remain 
shut  up  in  slum  quarters  if  they  cannot, 
because  of  racial  discrimination  and 
ostracism,  change  their  abode.  Shut  up 
in  unspeakable,  crowded,  rat-infested 
tenements,  they  vecclate  and  breed 
racism. 

The  voice  of  Levitieus  says: 
Proclaim   liberty    throughout    the   land   t.j 
.all  the  inhabiUtnts  thereof. 

That  voice  did  not  say  liberty  to  .'^ome 
and  not  to  others.  II  said  to  all  the  in- 
habitants. It  did  not  say  liijerty  to  those 
outside  of  Harlem,  Watts,  and  Bcdford- 
Stuyvesant.  but  irot  to  those  inside.  He 
said: 

Proclaim  liberty  throuphnut  t'.ve  hout  to 
all  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  said: 

What  white  Americans  have  never  ftilly 
understood — but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget — is  that  white  fociety  is  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions 
created  it.  White  liistitulions  maintain  It, 
and  white  society  condones  it. 

I  say  now  white  institutions  must  level 
the  ghetto  off.  It  is  time  to  adopt  strat- 
egies for  action  that  will  produce  quick 
and  visiBle  progress.  We  need  fair  hous- 
ing. It  is  a  small  key  that  will  open  a 
large  door.  There  is  indeed  greatness  and 
generosity  of  spirit  which  is  inherent 
in  this  land  of  ours,  and  I  make  a  plea 
for  justice  and  brotherhood  and  an  en- 
during credo.  Let  us  help  hasten  the 
day  for  this  coimtry's  redemption  of  a 
promise — the  promise  of  freedom  of  op- 
portunity for  all. 

We  passed  a  fair  housing  bill  before, 
only  to  be  blocked  in  the  other  body.  Let 
there  be  no  further  delay.  Years  ago 
Cervantes  said : 

By  the  street  of  by  and  by  you  come  to  the 
House  of  Never. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action,  and  let  us 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  fervent  hope, 
that  today  this  House  will  unite  to 
achieve  the  puiToses  of  justice  and 
equality. 

I  will  now  turn  to  a  brief  description 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

TITLE    I 

In  the  first  place,  in  general  terms, 
the  provisions  of  sections  101  through  103 
of  title  I  parallel  the  coverage  of  H.R. 
2516,  as  passed  by  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  sets  forth  provisions  de- 
signed to  protect  against  violent  inter- 
ference with  the  exerci.se  of  a  variety  of 
benefits  and  activities.  Each  area  of  pro- 
tected activity  is  specifically  described. 
They  include:  voting,  public  accommo- 
dations, pubhc  education,  public  services 
and  facilities,  employment,  jury  service, 
use  of  common  carriers  and  travel  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  participation  in 
federally  assisted  programs.  The  pro- 
posed statute  would  also  protect  citizens 
who  lawfully  aid  or  encourage  participa- 
tion in  these  activities  as  well  as  those 
who  engage  in  speech  or  peaceful  assem- 
hly  opposing  denial  of  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  such  activities.  Persons 
vho  have  duties  to  perform  with  respect 
to  the  protected  activities — such  as  pub- 


lic school  officials,  restaurant  owners 
and  employers — would  also  be  covered. 
The  bill  prescribes  penalties  graduated 
in  accordance  with  the  serioui^ness  of 
those  results  of  violations,  ranging  from 
misdemeanor  penalties  to  hie  iinpri.son- 
ment. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
docs  differ,  however,  in  the  following 
three  respects:  First,  to  assure  that  dual 
State-Federal  jurisdiction  is  carefully 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  bill  requires  advance  certification  ol 
prosecutorial  authority  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General; 
Second,  the  Senate  bill  lxliupLs  piOpii- 
etors  of  "Mrs.  Murphy"  public  accom- 
niodalioiis  from  the  liiohibitions  of  the 
act:  and,  third,  the  bill  expressly  states 
that  police  shall  not  be  considered  in 
\iolation  of  the  new  law  for  lawfully 
cai-rying  out  the  duties  of  their  ofllce 
or  for  enforcing  Federal  or  State  law. 

Title  I  also  establishes  penalties  for 
incitement  to  riot.  These  provisions  pe- 
nalize interstate  travel  or  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities,  including  the  mail, 
to  incite,  organize,  or  liiomotc  a  not. 
Violations  of  the  act  are  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  iin- 
ijrisonment  of  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both.  To  commit  a  punishable  offense 
under  this  section,  one  must  not  only  use 
interstate  facilities  with  the  intent  to 
incite  a  riot  but  must  also  commit  an 
overt  act  in  furtherance  of  that  intent. 

"Riot"  is  defined  as  acts  or  threats  of 
violence  by  one  or  more  persons  in  an 
assembly  of  three  or  more  resulting  in 
or  damage  to  or  greatly  endangering  the 
person  or  property  of  others.  Actions 
which  are  the  mere  expression  of  ideas 
or  beliefs  are  specifically  exempted  from 
the  definition  of  riot.  The  statute  makes 
clear  that  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment is  not  to  be  preempted  by  the  new- 
Federal  law.  A  judgment  of  conviction  or 
acquittal  on  the  merits  under  the  law  of 
any  State  would  operate  as  a  bar  to  any 
Federal  prosecution  for  the  same  act  or 
acts. 

These  provi.slons  clo.sely  parallel  the 
provisions  of  HR.  421.  the  so-called 
antiriot  bill,  which  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  adopted  by  the  House  on  July 
19.  1967. 

TITLES   II  TO      VII 

Mr.  Speaker,  titles  II  through  VII  of 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  2516  con- 
cern protecting  the  rights  of  American 
Indians.  In  general  terms,  these  titles 
establish  a  bill  of  rights  for  American 
Indians  and  provide  for  assumption  by 
States  of  cinl  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  Indian  country  with  the  consent  of 
the  Indian  tribes  affected. 

Title  II  creates  a  "bill  of  rights"  for 
Indians  in  relation  to  their  tribes  similar 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution 
that  applies  to  other  citizens'  relation  to 
their  Government.  The  provisions  of 
title  II  would  so  into  effect  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  in  order  to 
facilitate  compliance  with  its  terms  by 
Indian  tribes. 

Title  in  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  draft  a  model 
code  to  govern  the  courts  of  Indian  of- 
fenses, to  assure  due  process  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice  by  such  courts 
and  to  implement  the  rlu'ht-s  specified  tn 
title  n  It  IS  anticipated  that  this  model 
code  would  supplement  the  present  code 
of  offenses  and  prDceduies  :o-,'u!atini;  the 
administration  of  justice  now  contained 
in  title  25.  Code  of  Federal  Rei4ulatiot«. 
which  was  established  more  than  30  years 
aKO  In  preparlnt;  this  code,  the  Secretajy 
of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  con.sult  with 
Indians  Indian  tubes,  and  interested 
agencies  of  the  United  States 

Title  IV  amends  Public  Law  83-280—67 
Stat  588 — which  conferred  to  certain 
Slates  civil  and  criminal  lunsdiction  over 
Indian  country  Title  IV  pr(uides  for 
US  consent  to  the  a.ssumption  by  any 
State  of  criminal  and  cimI  jurisdiction 
over  Indian  tribes,  with  the  consent  of 
the  tribes  affected  Thus.  Public  Law  280 
IS  modified  by  requlrinK  tribal  consent  as 
a  precondition  to  a  State's  assumption  of 
lurisdictlon 

Title  V  amends  the  Major  Crimes 
Act — 18  use.  n53— by  adding  assault 
resutttntr  In  senous  b<3dilv  injurV  to  the 
list  of  FedJ-t-Rl  olTcnses 

Title  V\  establishes  a  new  rule  Roverrt- 
iiis,'  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Commissioner  of  Indiaji 
■XfTairs  for  the  employment  of  !c'.;al  coun- 
sel for  Indian  tribes  and  other  Indian 
groups  It  provides  that  applications  re- 
latini^  to  the  employment  of  letral  counsel 
made  by  Indian  tribes  or  Indian  ; roups 
>hall  be  deemed  approved  if  neither  up- 
proved  nor  denied  withm  90  days  from 
the  date  of  fHint,'  .such  application  }\\\i\ 
the  Secretary  or  the  Commissioner 

Title  VII  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  revise  corri- 
;)ile.  and  republish  materials  relatmg  to 
Indian  constltutionivl  rmhts  and  Indiajh 
laws  and  treaties 

TITLE    VIH 

Title  VIII.  entitled.  Fan  HousinK 
bans  discrimination  on  grounds  of  racp. 
color,  religion,  or  national  on;;in  in  the 
rental,  sale,  or  financing  of  residential 
housink'  subject  to  certain  specific  limittxi 
exceptions  I  shall  bnelly  outline  tl^e 
coverage  of  these  provi.slons:  , 

First.  Upon  enactment,  the  bill  would 
cover  by  statute  the  types  of  housiiii;  now 
.-.ubject  to  prohibition  on  discrimination 
under  E.xecutive  Order  No.  11063  This 
includes  housum  owned  or  operated  by 
the  Fedeial  Government:  provided  tti 
whole  oi  in  part  vvith  the  aid  of  loan6, 
advances,  grants,  or  contributions  made 
by  the  Federal  Government,  provided  ip 
whole  or  m  part  by  loans  insuied  or 
i{uaranteed  by  the  Federal  Governmtnt, 
and  urban  renevwil  redevelopment  hous- 
in.u  leceivini;  Federal  financial  assistance 
Amoim  other  types  of  housing  these  prq- 
v'lsions  cover  housini,'  provided  with  FHA 
or  %.\  mortgage  insurance  or  guarantees, 
housint;  in  urban  tent  wal  areas,  senior 
citizens'  housing,  and  low -rent  public 
housmg  , 

Second  After  December  31,  1968.  the 
bill  would  cover  other  liousing  subject, 
however,  to  three  exemptions 

Slnt^le- family  house  sold  by  owner 
.•\ny  ini;le-faniily  house  sold  or  rented 
by  a  .irlvate  owner  who  owns  no  mote 
than  three  .such  siniile-family  htjuses. 
In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  single-family 
iiouse  by  an  owner  who  is  not  the  resi- 


dent nor  the  most  recent  resident  there- 
in, this  exemption  applies  only  with  re- 
spect to  one  such  sale  within  a  24-month 
period 

."Vlrs  Murphy  exemption  Rf>oms  or 
units  in  dwellings  of  four  of  fewer  family 
units  where  the  owner  actually  occupies 
one  of  the  units  as  his  living  quarters: 

Religious  and  private  club  fxemption 
Housing,  operated  for  other  than  com- 
meicial  purposes,  furnished  to  members 
of    religious    organi/ations.    a.ssociatlons, 
or  .societies  or  members  of  private  clubs 

Third  After  December  31.  l?o9.  the 
single-family  house  sale  or  rental  ex- 
emption would  continue  only  if  the  sale 
or  rental  is  made  without  the  use  of  the 
facilities  of  a  real  estate  broker  or  other 
person  m  the  business  of  selling  or  rent- 
ing dwellings,  and,  without  the  publica- 
tion or  posting  of  any  notice  or  advertise- 
ment indicating  an  intention  to  dis- 
criminate Thus,  the  bill  prohibits  the 
use  of  a  professional  real  estate  dealer  or 
similar  per.son  to  lielp  accomplish  the 
owners  discriminatory  purpose  The 
bill  a.ssumes  that  when  an  individual 
uses  the  public  mechanisms  of  the  real 
estate  industry  to  effect  a  sale  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  require  that  industry 
to  cany  out  his  discriminatory  purpose 
Such  sales  arc  to  be  ret,'arded  as  public 

OtflTillLlS, 

.Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  H  R  14765.  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  which  pa.ssed 
the  House  on  August  9.  1966.  prohibited 
almost  the  exact  same  type  of  conduct 
with  respect  to  hoiLsmg  discrimination 
as  would  be  prohibited  by  H  R  2516.  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  One  difference 
IS  that  the  1966  bill  permitted  real  estate 
brokers,  agents,  or  salesmen  to  dl.^criml- 
nate  with  respect  to  the  sale,  rental,  or 
lea.se  of  a  dwellini;  whenever  instnictions 
in  writing  were  received  from  the  owner 
of  such  a  dwelling  specifying  that  the 
broker,  agent,  or  salesman  do  so. 

In  contrast,  the  present  bill  expresssly 
exempts  single-family  houses  sold  or 
rented  by  a  private  owner,  if  such  per- 
son is  the  owner  of  three  or  fewer  dwell- 
ings In  1970,  the  .single- family  home 
exemption  remains  effective  only  where 
the  home  is  sold  or  lented  without  the 
assistance  ot  a  broker  or  a  person  in  the 
business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings 

I  believe  the  proposed  statute  will  be 
more  easily  enforced  since  the  lines  be- 
tween exempt  housing  and  covered  hous- 
mi;  are  made  more  clear  In  our  1966  bill, 
discrimination  might  or  might  not  be 
authorized  by  a  seller  so  that  even  in 
the  case  of  .sales  by  real  estate  agents  a 
potential  buyer  or  les.see  could  not  know 
whether  or  not  a  refusal  to  deal  with 
him  was  coveied  by  the  statute 

HR  2316  authorizes  no  discrimina- 
tion; all  it  does  is  exempt  certain  types 
of  dwellings  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
State  fair  housing  statutes  far  more  than 
did  the  1966  bill  This  bill  prohibits  dis- 
crimination by  real  estate  dealers  In  1970 
In  virtually  all  cases  because  it  is  believed 
that  when  an  individual  uses  the  leal 
estate  industry  to  effect  a  sale,  the  trans- 
action has  assumed  a  public  character 

The  1966  bill  :ui;iht  also  have  had  tne 
tfffct  of  cncouraLiing  rea!  estate  dealers 
to  continue  di.scriminaling  and  to  seek 
'  authorization  '     to    di&cr.ininatc     from 


their  clients  Although  the  1966  bill  did 
prohibit  .solicltln ,'  such  written  author- 
izations, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
covert  communication,  for  example,  a 
"raised  eyebrow"  and  other  indirect 
means,  would  be  encouriiL;ed  by  such  a 
provision.  In  other  words,  the  1966  bill 
created  a  Itwphole 

Enforcement:  H  R  2516  provides  three 
m.'thtxls  of  obtauunt;  compliance:  ad- 
ministration conciliation,  private  suits, 
and  suits  by  the  Attorney  General  for  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  discrinunation 

.■\dministiative  conciliation  The  De- 
partment of  Housin;  .md  Urb.tn  Divel- 
opment  would  h.  ve  conciliation  author- 
itv  to  resolve  complaints  alleping  dls- 
crimniatory  housing  practices  A  iH'rson 
aeuneved  files  his  complaint  within  180 
days  after  the  alleued  acts  of  di.scriinina- 
tiv>n  The  St'cretary  of  Housmu  and 
Urban  Development  would  have  30  days 
after  flhnt;  of  the  complaint  to  investi- 
yate  the  matter  and  «ive  notice  to  the 
person  aggrieved  v  hether  he  intended 
to  resolve  it.  If  the  Secretary  decides  to 
re.solve  a  complaint,  he  would  engajie  in 
informal  conference  and  conciliation 
with  the  person  alleu'ed  to  have  com- 
muted the  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice, and  attempt  to  bring  an  end  to  such 
practice  by  that  means  If  conciliation 
failed,  or  if  the  Secretary  declined  to  re- 
solve the  chi.rire  or  otherwise  did  not  act 
within  the  30-day  jx^riod.  the  aggrieved 
p«'rson  would  have  30  days  in  which  to 
file  a  civil  action  in  iither  a  State  or 
Federal  court 

If  the  complaint  alleges  act*  con-sti- 
tutinc;  a  violation  of  State  or  local  law. 
and  that  law  provides  rights  and  reme- 
dies subs'antially  equivalent  to  the  rights 
.md  remedies  provided  in  the  bill,  the 
•Secretary  would  be  required  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency,  who  would  have  at  least  30  days 
to  act  on  the  matter  before  the  Secrctar>' 
could  betnn  conciliation  proceedines.  In 
States  with  substantially  equivalent 
ri'jhts  and  remedies  any  suit  filed  follow- 
mu  failure  of  conciliation  efforts  w&uld 
have  to  be  brought  in  the  State  or  local 
court. 

Bjth  the  Secretary  and  the  party 
char::4ed  have  power  to  subpena  records, 
documents,  individuals  and  other  evi- 
dence or  possible  sources  of  evidence. 

In  addition  to  Ins  conciliation  func- 
tion, the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
make  studies  and  to  publish  reports  with 
ifsix-ct  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  dis- 
criminatory housing;  practices  in  the 
United  States.  He  would  also  l>e  directed 
to  cooperate  witii  and  to  render  technical 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  ajicncies  which  were  carrym,::  or: 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory housinsi  practices,  and  to 
administer  HUD  proi^rams  and  activities 
in  a  matter  affirmatively  to  further  Hie 
policies  of  the  bill. 

Private  civil  actions;  In  adduioii  to 
iidininistrative  remedies,  the  bill  autiior- 
izes  immediate  civil  .'-uits  by  private  i)er- 
sjns  wit'.iin  180  days  after  the  alleged 
discriminatory  hou.sing  practice  occurred 
m  ^ny  appropriate  U.S.  district  court 
or  appropiiate  .State  or  local  court 
of  general  jurLsdiction.  The  bill  further 
provides  that  any  sale,  encumbrance,  or 
rei'ta!  tuinsummaled  prior  to  a  court  or- 
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der  issued  under  this  act  and  involving 
a  bona  fide  purchaser,  encumbrancer,  or 
tenant,  shall  not  be  affected.  In  such 
circumstances  as  the  court  deems  just, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  appointment  of  an 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  action  without  the 
payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  The 
court  is  authorized  to  i.ssue  a  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  or  other  ap- 
Ijropriate  orders  and  may  award  actual 
damages  and  not  more  than  $1,000  in 
punitive  damaues,  together  with  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney  fees. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General:  The 
third  enforcement  method  under  H.R. 
2516  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  civil  actions  for  preventive 
relief  whenever  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by  this  bill, 
or  whenever  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been  denied  such  rights  in  a  case  of  gen- 
eral public  importance. 

Finally,  title  VIII  .specifically  provides 
that  is  shall  not  be  construed  to  invali- 
date or  limit  any  State  or  local  law  that 
grants  or  protects  the  same  rights.  The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  fair  housing  agencies 
and,  with  their  consent,  can  utilize  the 
services  of  such  agencies. 

I  ITLi.    IX 

Title  IX.  ijrevention  of  intimidation  in 
fair  housing  ca.ses:  Title  IX,  using  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  found  in  title  I  of 
the  bill,  protects  persons  from  forcible 
interference  or  injury  because  of  race, 
color,  reliinon.  or  national  origin,  and  be- 
cause they  were  seeking  to  sell  or  ac- 
quire housing,  to  finance  or  occupy  a 
dwelling,  or  to  exercise  other  rights  con- 
nected with  housing.  The  title  also  pro- 
hibits forcible  interference  with  those 
who  would  aid  or  encourage  others  to 
exercise  these  nghUs  or  lawfully  speak 
or  assemble  to  protest  denials  of  these 
rights.  The  criminal  offenses  described 
and  the  graduated  penalties  provided  in 
title  IX  arc  similar  to  those  stated  in 
title  I  of  the  bill. 


!  ITLE    X 

Title  X  establishes  three  new  Federal 
offenses  and  provides  a  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  $10,000.  imprisonment  up  to  5  years, 
or  both.  The  three  new  offenses  are: 

First,  teaching  or  demonstrating  the 
use  or  making  of  any  firearm  or  explo- 
sive or  incendiary  device,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know,  or  intending  that 
it  will  be  unlawfully  employed  for  use  in 
or  in  furtherance  of  a  civil  disorder 
which  may  in  any  way  or  degree  obstruct, 
delay,  or  adversely  affect  commerce,  or 
the  conduct  or  performance  of  any  fed- 
erally protected  function: 

Second,  transporting  or  manufactur- 
ing for  transportation  in  commerce  a 
firearm  or  explosive  or  incendiary  de- 
vice, knowing  or  having  reason  to  know, 
or  intending  that  it  will  be  used  unlaw- 
fully in  furtherance  of  a  civil  disorder; 
and 

Third,  committing  or  attempting  to 
commit  any  act  to  obstruct,  impede,  or 
interfere  with  any  fireman  or  law  en- 


forcement officer  lawfully  engaged  in  the 
lawful  performance  of  his  duties  inci- 
dent to  and  during  the  commission  of  a 
civil  disorder  which  in  any  way  or  degree 
obstructs,  delays,  or  adversely  affects 
commerce  for  the  conduct  or  perform- 
ance of  any  federally  protected  function. 
"Civil  disorder"  is  defined  as  "any  pub- 
lic disturbance  involving  acts  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons, 
which  causes  an  immediate  danger  of  or 
results  in  damage  or  injury  to  the  prop- 
erty or  per.son  of  any  other  individual." 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnsfin  2 
years  ago  described  the  challenge  which 
we  confront  in  these  words: 

The  l.isk  is  to  give  20  niiUiun  Ncgrops  the 
s.ime  cli.ince  us  every  olhcr  .^nierloii  to 
leiirn  and  grow,  to  worl?  .oid  .share  in  .so- 
ciety, to  develop  tiuir  abilities- -physical, 
mey.til  and  spiritual-  and  tn  pursue  llieir 
inclnidual  haiipine.«s. 

The  bill  which  we  debate  today  em- 
bodies essential  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples basic  to  the  human  rights  and 
dignity  of  every  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  a  memorandum  describing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  fair  housing 
provisions  of  this  legislation  under  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  coinnurce 
clause  of  the  Constitution: 
Constitutionality  of  Feder.^i,  Fair  Hcjusikg 
Legislation  Under  the  I4ih  .^nd  ihk  Com- 
merce CLAI'SE 

The  proposed  Fair  Kousuir  tale  cl  H  U. 
2516.  as  amended  by  the  .Senate  would  pro- 
liibit  diEcnniinatiun  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin  in  the  sale. 
r,-'.t.,I  or  nn.inciiig  cf  housing.  It  would, 
v.nen  its  provisions  bec.ime  fully  cHectivo. 
;.pply  lo  all  housing,  both  public  and  Jjrl- 
valcly  o>vncd, 

I     :0  LAIR  HOfSING   lAWS   r  N<  CNSTITUl  loNALL  Y 
INFRINGE    rRIVATE    MIGHT.,' 

The  first  question  is  whether  lair  liou.'iing 
legislation  which  applies  to  private  housing, 
whether  enacted  by  the  Federal  Cioveninient 
or  by  a  State  or  local  government,  .s  uncon- 
stitvitional  because  it  impairs  the  obligation 
of  contract.'  deprives  persons  of  liberty  or 
propertv  without  due  process  of  law.-  t.ikes 
property  without  just  compensation'  or 
otherwise  infringes  jinvate  nghUs.  The  an- 
swer to  one  aspect  of  that  question  has  been 
clear  since  l'J53.  when  the  .Supreme  Court 
held  that  no  person  luas  a  right  to  have  a 
court  enlorce  a  racially  restrictive  covenant 
in  a  deed,  whether  the  covenant  has  been  in- 
serted by  the  person  himself  or  a  previous 
owner  of  the  property .<  .'Mid  since  1958.  State 
and  Local  laws  barring  discrimination  m  the 
sale,  rental  or  financing  ot  private  housing 
have  become  commonplace,  and  State  courts 
liave   unhesitatingly   upheld   them.'   .-Vny   re- 


maining aspects  {.f  the  que-^tion  were  settled 
by  tlie  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Heart  of 
Atlanta  Motel  v  I77n(cd  States  |379  U.S.  241. 
2.^)9 -61  )  sustaining  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964- forbidding  dLscrimlnation 
by"  rcstiiurants,  hotels,  theaters  and  other 
businesses  of  similar  character  It  is  now  clear 
that  fiirblddiiiB  discrimination  <>n  account 
of  race,  religion,  color  or  national  origin  m 
commercial  transactions,  including  hoiising 
tram-artions.  does  not  unconstitutioniilly  In- 
innge  private  rights. 

11     DOES  CONGRESS  POSSESS  THE  CoNSTITfl  loN  Al. 
I'OWER    TO    ENA(^    A     FAIR    JIOl'SINC    LAW 

The  rem.iiiilng  question  is  whether  the 
l>;i*er  to  de.il  with  discrimination  in  housing 
rests  exclusively  wiih  the  Stale's  or  wlietlier 
Coimress.  to,  ciii  U'|j;isl.-ite  on  the  subject  I  he 
answer  is  that  tlie  Constitution  jirovides  .it 
least  two  independent  .-..nirres  ol  authority 
for  conpressional  en;ictmc!it  nf  I.iir  hotismg 
ieglslalion:  the  Fourteenth  .'\mendment  .okI 
t^ie  Commerce  Clause 

A.  The  nth  amrniivicnt 
The  cl.iiise  ol  the  Fourleentli  Ameniimeni 
V. hich    is   of   principal    interest    here    is    the 
Equ.il  Protection  Clause 

■No  St.ate  shall  .  .  deny  i-i  any  per.son 
witnin  its  jurisdiction  the  equ..l  protection 
1  I  tlic  laws  "  ' 

Every  student  of  tiie  l.iw  is  familiar  witli 
the  court's  u.se  oi  the  E<iual  Protection  Clause 
t )  prevent  suit.p  action  which  would  viol.ile 
us  terms  Courts  have  invoked  it  to  prcyent 
stit.<'s  from  sepreiiatinp  their  schools."  from 
(Innymg  Jury  service  to  Negroes."  individuals 
of  Mexican  ancestry,"  or  women.'"  and  from 
denvinp  Negroes  a  right  to  vote  in  jjrlmary 
elections,"  among  otlier  examples 

The  power  of  Congress  t  ■>  enforce  t!ie  Knual 
Protection  Clause,  liowever,  is  jirobablv  Ic.-s 
f.imiliar.  It  derives  Irom  Sr-ction  5  of  the 
Fonrtppnt!!  .'^me.'idment.  whlcli  iirondos 
that, 

■Tlie  Conu'ress  shiill  iiave  ij.^wer  to  enforce 
by  appropriat,e  legislation,  the  provi.sions  of 
this   ..rticle"    |ie.  of   this  .'VmeiidmentI 

Perhaps  t'le  best  known  examples  ol  lcpi.T- 
!ati(  n  enacted  im  |)art  i  to  enforce  tlie  Ec)ual 
Protertion  Cl.iuse  are  t!ic  Civil  Righ's  St,it- 
ute.s  enacted  during  Reconstruction  days,  im- 
posing criminal  penalucs  for  violations  .'i 
constitutional  r.ghts,'-  A  more  recent  ex.im- 
ple  IS  Section  4iei  (if  the  Voting  Rlfhts  .^ct. 
of  196.'5.  conferring  voting  righu;  t.n  certain 
Citizens  unable  to  read  or  und6i-s»and  Eng- 
lish ■'  The  Supreme  Court  toolc  the  occ.t.'-ion 
of  Vs.  upholding  Section  4(ei  to  define  two 
kinds    of    l.-si-slation    wliich    Congress    niiiv 


The    Constitution.    Article    I.    Section    10 

Clause  1 

-The  Constitution.  Fifth  Amendment; 
Fourteenth  Amendment, 

'  The  Constitution.  Fifth  Amendment. 

'Barrows  v.  Jackmn.  346  U.S.  249.  260 
(1953 f  Shelley  v,  Kraemer.  334  U.S.  1.  22 
(19481;  Hurd  v.  Hodge,  334  U.S.  24.  30-36 
(19481. 

■  Twentv-two  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
fair  housing  laws  applicable  to  private  hous- 
ing transactions.  Fair  Housing  Laws.  Suvi- 
inaries  and  Text  of  State  Laus.  The  Library 
of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
DOC.  NO.  360/38.  A-145  il966).  Almost  all  of 
them  have  been  tested  in  court  cases  and  up- 
held. See  cases  listed.  Housing  and.  Home  Fi- 
nance   Agency.    Fair    Housing    Lavs,    Sum- 


inanrs  anrl  Teit  of  Statr  and  Mtinrcipal 
Lairs,  pp  363-C6  1  Sept  1964 1.  Washington 
i;,  the  Ciiily  .^tate  whose  highest  court  has 
ev,-r  invalidated  a  state  fair  housing  statute, 
and  Its  court  acted  by  a  5  1 1  4  majority.  3  i  1 
the  5  uidges  ruling  on  prounds  other  than 
that  the  h.w  infringed  private  nehts.  See 
O'Meara  v  Washmnton  State  lid.  Agamst 
I)i<rrxvimatwn.  58  'Wa^h.  2d  V93,  3G5  P  2d  1 
,19611.  ccrf    denied.  36U  US    839   (1962  i 

The  Constitution.  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Section  1.  second  sentence,  third 
clause. 

Broun    v.    Board    o/    Education.    347    U.S. 

483  r  1954  1 

■  Straudrr    v     West    Virginia.    100    US     303 

( 1 880 1 . 

Hvrnande::  v    Teras    347  US.  475   il9a4i 

White  V.  Crook.  (MD.  -Mabama  1066 1. 
251  F.  Supp.  401, 

Sijron    V.    Herndon.   273    U.K.    536    iI927i 

The  .-^latutes  appear  in  their  present  lorm 
in  18  use.  241.  242  and  243  Their  initial  en- 
actment and  subsequent  history  are  traced  In 
the  appendix  of  Justice  Frankfurter's  opinion 
in  Williams  I.  241  US.  70  at  83  (  1951  »  .  See 
also  Ex  Parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  339  (18791, 
upholding  the  cnnstitutioiiaiity  of  the  fore- 
runner o'  18  use,  243. 

79   Stat.  439    (42   U  B.C.    1973ta    (el|. 
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vallcDy  pn.K't  t<i  enforce  the  Equai  Prxjlet-tion 
C'lauae.  one  it  which  la  ot  imereBt  here  •• 

1  Ff'dfral  .Vytiiafion  undfr  t>ie  Equal  Pro- 
tertton  Clau-Sf  may  be  fyaied  on  Congtf^s' 
det''"ninatic/n  to  rrmove  obstadfi  in  the  wag 
,>f  pe'io^xi  iec'i'l^\g  the  equal  f>>'TirHt\  of  foi'- 

Section  461  of  the  VoUng  Rlght«  Aci  ot 
19^5  provides  that  no  person  educated  li|  an 
licr red ! ted  schol  m  the  United  States,  itt 
terrltorle*  the  Dutru-t  of  Columbia  ur'the 
ComninnwenlUi  of  Puerto  Rico  in  which  the 
predom;iii4!it  cUuwrxim  language  Wiis  other 
th.i.'i  Engil.sh  shii:  be  denied  the  rli?h(  to 
vote  because  of  ni-,  inability  to  read  or  iin«ter- 
srand  English  *  The  principal  intended  bflne- 
ricl.ixies  of  the  provision  were  the  Sp;in|sh- 
spertklng  Pierto  Rlcan  citizens  of  New  Viirlc. 
many  of  whom  were  prohibited  trom  •.oiing 
by  State  :aw  '•  The  3iipreme  Court  held  ^flt 
Section  4(el  w;ts  a  v-alld  .»ct  of  Congress  ibe- 
cause  the  F  >urtepiiUi  Amendment  empoifers 
Conijress  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  waj  of 
pers.ins  seotirliig  the  etjiial  benefits  of  gov- 
ernment, .ind  under  the  circumstances  tj.>n- 
templ.ited  by  this  leRtsliition  In  parflctjlar. 
the  Mituauon  of  the  Spanish -speiKins;  Ptifrto 
Rlcan  p<->pulat:on  of  New  York  ii  suite's 
derUil  ot  liie  rl^ht  to  vote  is  such  an  lob- 
stacie  It  luQders  the  disenfranchised  (K>in 
securing  the  ec|Ual  benefits  of  goiernrrteni 
such  OS  schools,  public  hoiisiiii;  and  [law 
enforcement."  I 

Legislation  prohibtiing  dlscrlminntiunj  in 
housing  on  account  of  race,  color.  rellgloK  or 
nauonai  origin  would  also  be  sustalnabld  on 
this  biLsis,  bec!iu.?e  such  discrimination  lo^tea 
Ita  victims  TO  iive  m  segregated  aren^j  ot 
■ghettoee."  and  Uie  benenia  of  governnjeiit 
are  less  available  iii  ijhett  les  Thi.t  fact  fcan 
be  amply  docuinented  Children  r.u^ed  ;n 
gliettoes  are  more  IJkely  ".o  go  ,o  inferior 
public  school.-s  '  riieir  parenu  .:rp  nlf're 
llKely  to  lack  adctjiMte  public  iriuisportiinuii 
facilities  to  com«<iiite  to  and  from  pluce:  of 
work,  and  so  ^iH  miss  empti«vnieiit  )pjor- 
tuni'.ies  "  Local  biiil<ting  and  huiismg  ccfles 
.ire  not  effectively  enforced  in  ghetloe.s  Fed- 
erii  -siibsidii-s  for  pnv.i'.e  housing  bvf  ass 
gl>etu)es  .uid  go  instead  fu  the  pred>  minai  tly 
wrtite  suburb*      Freewavh   ire  '^pi.-.Wy  roi^lod: 


11. 
11. 


••The  other  'A.ua  is  Federal  lek;i'.>latiuri  to 
mllllfv  or  :orbid  Si.itp  action  which  Con^  ess 
Considers  invidiously  discrinun.uurv  See 
Kdf ,c7iba< 'I  7  Morgan  :J84  US  641.  «5J  o6. 
Since  st.ite  action  rpsiiltiug  in  discrimi  la- 
tioii  in  hou.sinn  on  account  of  race,  tu  or. 
religion  or  nanon.il  i.rii;in  would  direUly 
L-ontrivene  tile  Fourteenth  .Amendment  .  nd 
•40  be  liivalid.  Fcder.l  f  ur  hoii-mg  legislation 
to  nullily  or  lorbid  It  is  'lot  necessary  pee 
HUc'iunan  '     War'c:/   245US   tW 

'79   Stat.   U9    .42  USC     iy73b    leii 

*  See.  f  g  .  CoNcaEsSiti.sAL  Recobd.  vol 
pt.  8  pp  11061  11062.  11O65-II066.  vol 
pt  IJ:  p  1624iO.  Literacy  Tests  and  Voter  fte- 
<liiireinents  in  Federal  and  State  ElectUns. 
Henrini^  before  ttie  Subcommitlce  on  C  )n- 
.stit  11  tonal  Rights  of  the  .Senate  Commilteei 
on  tne  Judiciary  on  S  480.  S  2750  an<|  3. 
2}>;st    rt7th  Cong     Jd  Ses.s    007-08      19621 

■  Katzrnbacn    .     Morgan    384  US    641.  652 
56  1  U)66)    See  also  Cox.  Conttttunonal  Adiu- 
(tuvion  and  flir  Prontotion  of  Hnntaii  Rigl  t^. 
80  H.trv   L  Rev  91    119-123  1I1661 

*  nacial  Isolation  in  thf  Publu:  Schoblt, 
Vol  1  .ind  2.  Report  of  the  US  Commission 
on  Ci'  il  Rit^hfcs,  Wivshiugton.  D  C  .   1967 

'  White  Souse  Aiding  Urban  Trarisit 
PnJ^r.ini.s  to  Make  it  Easier  for  Poor  to  <  Jet 
'.o  Jobs  by  Robert  B.  Semple  Jr  Sr?v  Y}rk 
r'tfic*.  March  20,  1967,  p    17 

'Law  and  Poverty  1965  by  Patr.cia  M 
VV  lid.  Natlon.il  Conference  on  Law  und  P)v- 
criy    Washington.  DC    June,  1965.  pp    12  420. 

'  Hoii  .mg  Report  by  the  US.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  Vol  4.  Washington.  Q  C. 
19flil:  I 

Rat  lal  liolatJon  ^n  Ihr  Public  Scliooh  \tol. 
I  Report  by  the  US.  Ciimmission  on  Crjll 
J"  L;!if=    W;ushington,  DC     If>67.  pp    20  25? 


through  ghettoes,  disrupting  uelglil>orho.Kls 
and  displacing  famlUea.  becati.se  land  there 
is  cheaper  and  the  Inhablt/inta  less  able  to 
organize  politically  to  .ipp<i«e  'hem  '^  H  i«pltal 
facilities  are  les«  .ivallable  in  tfhett<>e«i  ■="  Mo«t 
significantly  of  ill,  ;aw  enforrernent  U  leiist 
effective  in  the  ghetto  lUlhough  It  is  there 
that  11  is  needed  mo«t  < 

2  Federal  legislation  under  the  i'l/ua/ 
Proferfion  Clause  may  also  be  based  on  a 
deitre  to  correct  Hie  rut  eijevts  0/  pa,st  un- 
fon*fif iit/ona//j/  di.trriminaforj/  government 
action 

There  is  a  tecoiid  basts  under  the  Four- 
teenth .\niendment  to  Mipnort  fulr  housing 
legislation  which  the  Court  did  not  need  to 
consider  In  Its  <lecl.s«on  upholding  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  Section  5  ol  the  Amend- 
ment aulhorUes  (.'ongro^s  to  enforce  Its 
provl.slon-s,  one  of  which  is  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  Enforcement  in  the  legal  sense 
traditionally  includes  both  the  prevention 
of  violatlniis  and  the  punishment  '  und  the 
correct  Inn  of  the  effects  '  ■  .f  past  violations 
It  follows  that  If  the  States  in  the  past  denied 
to  persons  within  their  Jurisdictions  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  If  the 
effects  L'f  their  denials  are  still  present  Con- 
gress possesses  the  power  to  correct  those 
e.'Iects  By  similar  rea.soning  the  Fifth 
-Amendment,  which  imposes  equal-protection 
obligations  on  the  Federal  Government 
^Imlltir  to  tho.se  which  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Imposes  on  the  States,'  grants 
Congress  the  p<jwer  to  correct  the  enduring 
effects  f>f  any  past  denials  of  equal  protection 
by   the  Federal   Oovernment 

Such  denials  of  equal  protection  by  the 
States,  and  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  were 
in  fact  numerous  ,ind  their  effects  in  hous- 
ing .ire  still  with  tis  Tlie  States  and  their 
local  -ubdlvlslons  enacted  zoning  laws  deny- 
ing Negrc>es  .md  other  minority  groups  the 
right  to  live  In  white  neighborhoods  until 
the  Supreme  Court  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
in  t!tI7.  •■  Local  ordinances  with  the  same 
eiro<t.  although  operating  more  deviously 
m  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  Supreme  Court  s 
prohibition,  were  still  ijeing  enacted  and 
str-.uk  down  by  the  courts  as  late  as  1930  • 
During  these  years  there  also  came  into  use 
pm.itely  drawn  racially  restrictive  covenants 
in  deeds,  which  "ran  with  the  land'  and 
iMMind  successUe  owners  irrespective  of  their 
personal  Inclinations  Such  covenants  quickly 
became  the  major  i*'eapon  lor  keeping 
minorities  out  of  good  liousln;;,  ••  and  they 
were  fully  honored  by  State  and  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  '  until  the  Supreme  Cotirt  ruled 
in  1948  that  they  could  not  constitutionally 


-■  Dark  Ghitto  by  Kenneth  B  Clark. 
Harper  and  Roe.  New  York.  1965.  pp.  154- 
182. 

•  V.ofc'ice  in  f^ie  City-  An  End  or  a  Be- 
ginning, Report  by  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Los  .\ngeles  Riots,  1965,  pp.  73-74. 
•  Tlie  Challrngr  of  Crtmr  I'l  a  Free  Soctety, 
Report  by  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  .Administration  of  Justice.  US 
Government  Printing  Otflce.  Washington, 
DC     1067.  pp  60-63 

Dark  Ghetto  bv  Kenneth  B  Clark,  Harper 
and  Roe  New  York.  1D67,  pp  81   »7. 

Manchtld  m  the  Promised  Land  by  Claude 
Brown,  McMiUlan  co  ,  New  York,  1965,  pp. 
30-32   160  180 

-See   r  g  ,  18  USC  241    43 

"Seepp    42  use    1983-85 

'Boiling  V    Sharpe.  347  US    497   1  19541 

-Buchanan  v    Wartey.  245  U  S    60   (19171 

-■•See  Harmon  v  Tyler.  273  US  (568  (  1927), 
reversing  158  La,  439.  104  So,  200;  City  of 
Richmond  v,  Deani.  281  US  704  (1930), 
affirming  34  P.  2d  712   i4th  Cir  1 

"Gunnar  Myrdal.  An  American  Dilemma. 
349-50, 662-27  i  1944) 

'The  courts  of  19  -tales  expressly  upheld 
such  covenants  The  only  state  court 
recorded  .is  denying  their  validity  w.is  a  dis- 
trict court  In  Pennsylvania.  See  3  A  L.R.  2d 
466,  474-77  1  19491 


be  enfori  ed  by  injunction  ~  and  In  1953  that 
they  could  not  be  enforced  by  awards  of 
damages  either  " 

Throughout  tills  perlixl  .md  even  sonie- 
what  .ifter  the  Supreme  Court  s  1948  ruling. 
the  Ke<leral  Housing  .Administration  actively 
encour.iged  the  use  of  racially  restrictive 
covenant*  m  moKt  cases  flatly  refusing  to 
grant  it.s  mortgage  insurance  or  guarantees 
unless  the  covenants  were  included  in  the 
deeds  conrerne<l  '  This  Federal  discriinin.i- 
tory   action   h.id   .i   subsuuiti.il   Impact 

FHAs  espou.s.il  i.if  the  r.icial  nstrlctlve 
coven.int  iselped  spread  it  throughout  th» 
country  The  private  builder  who  had  never 
thought  of  using  It  was  obliged  to  adoi,t 
It  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  FHA  insur- 
ance.   •    •    • 

■  FHA  succeeded  in  modifying  legal  pr.ic- 
tice  so  that  the  common  form  of  deed  in- 
cluded the  racial  covenant  Builders  every- 
where  became  the  conduits  of  bigotry. 

The  evil  that  FHA  did  was  of  pectiliarly 
enduring  character  Thousands  of  racially 
segregated  neigh tiorhoods  were  built,  mil- 
lions of  people  re-as-sorted  on  the  basis  ol 
race,  color,  or  cUvss.  the  ditlerences  biult  In 
in  neighborhoods  Irom  coiust  to  coast  "  '' 

.At  the  ^^me  time,  the  h'ederal  and  Stale 
governments  were  cooperating  to  enforce  seg- 
regation in  publu  housing  Lower  tedcrn; 
courts  approved  Mich  efforts  its  Lite  as  1941  ' 
and  although  therenfter  the  courts,  when 
they  had  !he  opportunity.  Invalidated  them 
efforts  to  keep  public  housing  segregated 
were  continuing  in  the  North  until  at  least 
1955  and  in  Kentucky,  Missouri  .ind  T(  n- 
nessee  until  at  least  1961  " 

These  efforts  to  place  Negroes  In  separate 
ne:Kht>orhoods  were  especially  succcsslul  be- 
cause they  occurred  dunng  the  period  of  the 
greatest  Negro  migration  out  of  the  South 
into  Northern  cities  Whereas  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  Nations  Negroes  lived  out.-idc 
the  .South  in  1910,  32  percent  did  so  by  195'J 
,ind  40  percent  by  I960  "• 

Throughout  these  years  the  Feder.tl  arid 
State  governments  were  also  active  in  pro- 
moting segregauon  In  areas  other  than  hous- 
ing, such  as  schools  and  the  .irmed  forces 
That  activity,  too,  coi.tnbuU'd  to  liousing 
segregation,  because  it  educated  the  white 
public  to  the  myth  that  any  kind  of  close 
associatiott  with  Negroes  was  debasing  and  to 
be  avoided  ■•' 

In  May  of  1967.  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
a  finding  of  California's  lughest  court  "  that 
a  recent  amendment  to  the  Stale  constitu- 
tion known  as  Proposition  14  had  involved 
the  State  in  private  racial  discrimination 
to  an  unconstitutional  degree  '  rhe  right  " 
to  discriminate,  the  Supreme  Court  found. 
had    been    "embodied    in    the    States    basic 


^Shelley  v  Kraemer.  334  US,  1:  Huid  v. 
Hodge,  334  US.  24. 

Barroux  v.  Jackson,  346  US  249. 
•  "  .See  U.S.P.H  A  ,  Underwriting  .Manual 
(  I&J81,  paragraphs  U80(3)g.  935,  937  and  951. 
Tlie.^e  provisions  stayed  in  effect  until  1947. 
t,ee  U  S  F  H  .A  ,  Underwriting  Manual  1  19471. 
Preface,  p  VI.  Even  thereat  ter  FH.A  continued 
to  deny  mortgage  insurance  or  guarantees  if 
the  neighborhood  was  or  threatened  to  be- 
come Integrated,  see  Abr.ims.  Forbidden 
Neighbors  233  ■1955),  md  Weaker,  The 
.Vcp-o  G/ie/fo  71   73  (1948). 

•  .Abrams.  Foi  bidden  Neighbors  234-36 
■  1955) 

'See  Favors  v  Randall  40  F  siipp  743 
'E  D   Pa    1941  1 

See  Detroit  Housing  Commission  v.  Lewis. 
226  F  2d  180 

"The  'Jmted  States  Conunission  on  Civil 
Rights,  The  Filly  States  Report  173.  329,  591 
I  1961) 

"McEntlre.  Residence  aticf  Race  9-11 
11960);  .<'tat:itical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States.  1966.  Table  26.  p   27. 

'  McEntire.  Residence  arid  Race  87  il960). 

•  .Mtilkey  v  Reitman.  G4  Cal  2d  529,  413  V. 
2d  825  I  1966). 
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charter  "  '-  Although  the  kind  of  prohibited 
Slate  action  exemplified  by  the  California 
constitution  amendment  has  been  invali- 
dated by  the  covirts.  the  case  Illustrates  that 
State-supported  efforts  to  further  segregated 
housing  patterns  are  not  entirely  a  problem 
of  the  distant  past 

3  Federal  legislation  to  enforce  the  Equal 
Prntection  Clause  may  deal  u-ith  private  con- 
duct  as   u-rll  a.i  State  action 

It  Is  no  objection  of  its  validity  that  'he 
Federal  Fair  Housing  Act  would  prohibit 
private  acts  of  discrimination  In  housing 
as  well  as  discrimination  by  State  or  local 
governments  The  supposed  objection  arises 
from  a  false  analogy  between  Judicial  en- 
forcement and  congressional  enforcement  of 
the  Kqual  Protection  Clause.  The  power  of 
a  court  to  enforce  the  Clause  arises  tilrectly 
from  the  Clause  itself,  which  speaks  only 
of  what  states  are  forbidden  to  do  I  "No  State 
shall  .  .  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  ihe  laws').'' 
Hence  courts  enforcing  the  Clause  can  only 
lorbid  action  bv  States  or  their  local  subdivi- 
sions "  But  the  power  of  Congress  to  enforce 
the  Clause  ari.ses  from  another  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Aniendment.  Section  5.  which 
reads: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article"   |le.  of  this  Amendment]. 

section  5  grants  a  legislative  power,  and 
legislative  jxjwers  are  exercisable  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause  '■  which  bv  Its  terms  grants  Congress 
the  power:  "To  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessarv  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
Execution  .  .  all  .  .  .  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  .      "  '" 

The  scope  of  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause  has  been  settled  at  least  since  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  formulated  it  in  1819  in 
the  landmark  case  of  McCullouch  v.  Mary- 
land : 

■Let  the  end  be  legitimate.  let  It  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which    are    appropriate,    which    are    plainly 
adapted    w    that    end.    which    are    not    pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of   the   Constitution,   are  constitutional."*' 
The    purpose,    or    "end."    of    the    Federal 
Fair  Housing  Act  is  to  remove  the  walls  of 
discrimination      which      enclose      minority 
groups   in   ghettoes,   so   that   they   may   live 
wherever  their  means  permit  and  be  better 
able    to    secure    the    equal    benefits    of    gov- 
ernment and  the  other  rewards  of  life.'-  Pro- 
hibiting private  as  well  .as  government  acts 
of  discrimination  In  housing  is  undoubtedly 
a     'moans     which     are     appropri:ite"     and 
■plainly    adapted    to    that    end."    Indeed,    it 
IS    difficult    to    conceive    of    any    legislative 
approach    to    the    desired    end    which   would 
not    include   .is   one   of    its   means   the   pro- 
hibition of   private  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing    And    that    prohibiting    private    nets    of 
duscnmination   is  not   "prohibited,  but  con- 
sistlsi   with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
slllutlon.'    lias    already    been    demonstrated. 
The   courts   have   held    that   It   does   no   un- 
constiuillonallv    impair    rights    of    contract, 
deprive  persons  of  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  ol  law,  take  property  with- 
out    Just    compensation     or    otherwise    in- 
innge  constitutional   r.ghts. 


Even  if  individual  acts  of  discrimination. 
taken  alone,  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  Negroes  from  acquiring  property 
where  they  choose.  Congress  could  well  con- 
clude that  numerous  individual  refusals  to 
sell  or  rent  to  Negroes  have  combined  effec- 
tively to  bar  them  from  whole  communities. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  individ- 
ual instances  of  discrimination  which  lack 
significance  when  taken  in  isolation,  if,  cu- 
mulatively, their  regulation  is  appropriate  to 
effectuate    a    constitutional    objective  '-" 

It  IS  acknowledged  that  a  few  early  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  nofibly  the 
Cirif  Rights  Cases,  109  U  .S.  :i  (188:t .  ,  have 
narrowly  interpreted  the  power  of  Congress 
under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Under  these  decisions.  Congress'  l:iw- 
maklng  authorltv  is  confined  to  the  adoption 
of  "appropriate  legislation  for  correcting  the 
effects  of  .  .  .  prohibited  State  laws  and 
State  acts.  .  .  "  Congress'  Fourteenth 
Amendment  power,  under  this  view,  is  re- 
duced to  the  same  scope  as  that  of  the  judi- 
ciary—the  power  to  redress  the  effect  of  un- 
constitutional State  action  through  correc- 
tive legislation."  "■ 

The  Civil  Rights  Cases  have  never  Ijeen  ex- 
pressly overruled,  but  the  Court's  reasoning 
in  that  decision  has  been  repeatedly  f|ues- 
tioned,-  and  recent  decisions  have  virtually 
destroyed  the  force  of  the  rule  laid  down  m 
the  1883  decision  ■ 

Discussing  the  Cii-i;  iJighrs  Ca.scv  m  his 
partial  dl.ssent  in  United  States  \  (iucsf- 
Justice  Brennan.  after  suiting  the  old  rule 
regarding  the  scope  of  Congressional  power, 
said : 

"I  do  not  accept  and  a  majority  <  f  the 
Court  today  reJecUs- this  inurpreiation  d 
Section  5." 

Justice  Brennan  pointed  to  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Court  in  Soutli  Carolina  v, 
Kafseribach,''  involving  congressional  power 
under  Section  2  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
where  the  Court  held  that  "the  basic  test  " 
of  the  validity  of  :.n  exercise  of  congressional 
power  was  that  formulated  in  McCulluch  v. 
Maryland.'  Noting  that  Section  .'')  ol  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  Section  2  of  the 
Fifteenth  employ  "virtually  the  tame"  l.m- 
guage.  Justice  Brennan  felt  that  the  re.ach 
of  congressional  authority  under  both  en- 
abling clauses  should  be  the  same: 

"Viewed  in  its  proper  perspective,  :-;ccl!on 
5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  appears  as 
a  positive  grant  of  legislative  power,  author- 
izing Congress  to  exercise  Its  discretion  m 
fashioning  remedies  10  achieve  civil  and  po- 
litical equality  for  all  citizens." 

In  similar  language,  the  Court  has  since 
broadlv  defined  the  scope  of  .Section  5  in  up- 
holding congressional  action  lindmg  and  de- 
claring the' existence  of  a  denial  of  equal 
protection,  and  a-gislaling  against  tnat 
denial," 


■  Rritman    v.    Mulkcy.    337    US,    369,    377 

(1'J67i. 

•  r^ic  Con,sf:tuf;on,  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, Section  1.  second  sentence,  third 
clause. 

,  .See  cases  cited  in  notes  7  to  11.  supra. 
Katr.cnbcch  v    .^forpati.  384  U.S.  641,  648- 
51      1966);    United   States  v.  Guest.  383  U.S. 
745    7G2.  782   84  (1966). 

The    Constitution.    Article    I,    Section    8, 

Clause  18 

'■4  Wheat.  1,  (1819), 

'-  See  text  at  notes  18  to  25,  supra. 


<■■  Wu-kard  v.  Filbum.  317  US,  111.  1-7  28 
1  19421  ;  A'L/iB  v  FauiblatT.  306  US.  tHH ,  G06- 
07  (1939)  , 

■  109  U.S.  3.  at  11 
See.  e.g..  Frantz.  Cuugrcss.onal  Poucr  to 
Enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  AoainH 
Private  Acts  73  Yale  L.  J.  1353  1  1964) ;  Harris. 
The  Quest  for  Equality  (1960)  C/,  L'-nif«i 
Sfafes  v  >nrc.  383  U.S.  787.  807  (appendix); 
Bell  v.  Maryland.  378  US.  226.  289-305  (  1964) 
(concurring    opinion    of    Mr     Justice    f.old- 

^■Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  641 
(1966);  South  Carolina  v.  Kat:.cnbach.  383 
US  301  (1966):  United  States  v.  Guest.  383 
US  745.762.782-86(1966)  (  concurring  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Justice  CLark.  and  partial  dissent 
of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  1 

■- 383  U.S.  745.  782  (1966). 

-■•  ■  383  U.S.  301  (19661. 

"17  U.S.  (4  Wheat.)  316  (1819)  See  pp. 
16-17  supra. 

■■■  383  U.S.  at  784. 

r^Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  L.S.  641 
(1966).  See  pp.  6-7,   16-17,  supra. 


Although  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the 
Gin".f  c.a.se  did  not  deal  directly  with  the 
question,  six  of  the  Justices,  three  in  each  of 
two  separate  opinions,  stated  their  belief  that 
Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  em- 
powered Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent 
interference  with  Fourteenth  Amendment 
rights-  even  when  the  Interference  is  accom- 
plished wholly  without  state  action.  Justice 
Clark,  m  a  concurring  opinion,  said: 

•There  now  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
specific  language  of  .Sec  5  empowers  the 
Congress  to  enact  laws  punishing  all  con- 
splracie.s- with  or  without  state  action-  that 
interference  with  Fourteenth  Amendment 
rights  "  ■■ 

And  Justice  Brennnn  ■w.Tote: 
■section  5  authorizes  Congress  to  make 
l.iws  that  It  concludes  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  protect  a  right  created  by  and  aris- 
ing under  the  Amendment;  and  Congress  is 
thus  fully  empowered  to  determine  that 
j.unishment  of  private  con.-.plracies  interfer- 
ing with  the  exercue  of  such  a  right  is  uec- 
ts';ary    to   Us   full    protection" 

Bv  the  same  reasoning.  Congress  has  the 
power,  under  Section  5,  to  pass  laws  iirohiblt- 
mg  jirivate  discrimination  m  the  housing 
market,  if  it  concludes  that  such  laws  would 
j.irovlde  a  "remedy  to  achieve  civil  and  polit:- 
wii  cfiuality  for  all  clti-^ens  "  '  ' 

B,  The  commerce  clause 
Housing  is  one  of  Amerlca'.s  i)rincii)al  in- 
dustries In  1965.  it  contributed  5-27  (i  billion 
to  the  economy."  considerably  more,  l-r 
(Xample,  than  the  $19  9  billion  contributed 
that  .s:une  vear  by  all  American  agriculture, 
l.irestry  and  fisheries  combined'  The  l.irgest 
.-mgle  "investment  most  Americ:.ns  have  is 
uieir  home. 

A  l.crge  portion  .  .f  liousing  materials  :s 
^lupptd  m  interstate  coiimierce.  Forty-' 'Hc 
■  I'llion  tons  01  lumber  and  linislied  'Aood 
iu:<k  '.vere  shipped  m  the  United  St.iU-s  111 
1903-  ■  F'ortv-lliree  per  cent  of  this  )naleri,il' 
was  shipped  500  miles  or  more-  Nine  mil- 
lion tons  ot  mlllwork  ..nd  wood  product., 
wer.^  shipped  in  1963  and  51  percent  of  r 
traveled  500  miles  01  more  '  Seven  per  ceiii 
(  f  all  the  brick  that  was  shipped  traveled  500 
miles  or  more,'  In  NLKB  v.  L-rnicr  £.'t/i/d- 
.■■Q  end  Construction  Trader  Council.'  the 
supreme  Court  held  that  ihe  NLRB  had  jur- 
isdiction under  the  Commerce  Clause  over  a 
di.-putc  in  the  building  tr:ides  because  the 
uitagroement  might  liave  jireventcd  build- 
ing  i.'i.ater.als  li-om  crossing  stale  lines 

Much  of  the  financing  of  housing  crosses 
state  lines  In  19C0.  2.4  million  out  o!  a  total 
of  14  5  million  one-l;iniilv  occupant-owneU 
dwellings  lublect  to  iiinrii'.igcs  '.vere  l(jcal»d 
m  a  .-'tate  other  than  f.at  of  the  jnort'.'age 
lender,''  The  j.roportion  was  only  slightly 
less  for  multiple  dwell inc's."-  More  than  half 
of  trie  residential  inort:^.a<tcs  held  by  insur- 
ance companies  in  l'J6n  were  on  property  i  i 
a  State  other  ihan  that  in  which  the  com- 
p  inv   vv.-.s  domiciled  ■■    Almost  40  j-crcent  <-f 


383  US   745.  762 

-  Id..  ;il  7o2. 
Id    at  784 

Statistical  Abstract  cf  the  Vvitid  Ststex, 
1966  Table  454,  p.  322. 
•    /d.  Table  451.  p.  320. 

-  I'JGS  Census  of  Tran.~,portatc.'n.  Co/i- 
moditii  Transport'ition  Surrey.  Slrppr- 
Scries'.  Lumber  and  Wood  Products  Ex"ert 
Furniture  iGroup  II  t.  Preliminary  RefOrt. 
Table   5,   p.   7 

Ibid. 
■-  lb!d. 
Id    CUiy  and  G/<i.'.;  Prndncrs  (Group  1!\, 
Prri-.m.nary  Report-  Table  5.  p   8. 
341  US.  tj75.  684  (1951  1  . 
■    1960  Census  of  Housing.  Volume  l".  Purr 
/,    Res:dcntial    Finance-Homeowner    Proper- 

'I'-v, 

l'J60    Housing    Census,    supra.    Part     II 
Residential    Finance-Rental    ProprrtiC'. 
■  Ibid. 
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all  'he  nonfarm  nx'itl^A^ea  ;>n  property  lo- 
cated in  California  were  given  wi  secure  loans 
th«  funds  for  which  came  from  oiit«lde  the 
State  ■• 

Each  year  >>ne  family  nut  of  every  thirty  in 
the  population  mfives  its  place  "I  residence 
to  a  dltTerent  State  ' 

rhe  meaning  of  these  statistics  was  llljus- 
trated  by  the  -.estimany  l:ist  year  of  Mr  Wil- 
liam J  Levl't  to  SutK-ommittee  N.j  5  of  the 
Hduse  Judiciary  Committee  Mr  Levitt  is  the 
President  of  I^vltt  *  Sons,  Inr  ,i  major 
bulkier  tt  homes  and  is  a  supporter  of  lair 
hmisins;    lesttsl.ition     He    testified    -  1 

■  Perhaps  80  percent  of  the  materials  that 
j{i)  lilt, I  /ur  housi-s  Come  Ir  im  across  stiite 
hnes 

With  the  possible  exception  i>f  the  New 
Y  Tk  Community  that  we  are  buUdlng  now, 
everv  otner  community  m  whirh  we  build 
receives  lus  flnnnnni?  from  a  strtte  uther  tljari 
the  one  in  which  it  Is  located.  ' 

•75  to  80  prrcfnf  of  Levitt  &  3<>ns  jid- 
veptismg  la  interstate, 

'Ont-of -State  purchasers  \o'  our  housing] 
run  from  about  15  to  +0  percent  on  the  low 
si'le    '.o  some  70  percent,  on  the  high  side  ' 

Discrimination  in  housing  affects  this  in- 
terstate cortimerce  in  several  ways  The  con- 
nniemeut  of  Negroes  and  other  mlnuruy 
gr'jups  lo  o.der  h^'me^  '  iti  ghettoes  restricts 
'he  number  of  new  homes  which  .ire  o^llt 
and  consetiuently  reduces  the  amount  of 
building  materials  and  residential  financing 
which  mo-,  es  across  jtate  lines.  Negroes,  es- 
pecially thi«e  in  the  professions  or  in  busi- 
ness ire  le-is  likely  to  change  their  place  of 
residence  to  an.aher  state  when  hovi^ng 
discrimination  wou!<J  lurce  them  to  mfive 
their  famllH't  int.j  phettos.  '  the  resultl  is 
both  to  reduce  the  Interstaie  movement^  of 
indl'. iduals  aaU  to  hinder  the  efficient  alloca- 
tioJi  of  labor  im  ng  '  .le  interst  ite  cr^ni- 
ponents   of    the   ecouomv  > 

The  Commerce  Clause  grants  Cuiig^es>.s 
plenary  power  to  protect  interstate  cijm- 
merce  from  idver.e  etiects  such  .ts  these  " 
The  power  Is  not  restricted  to  goods  or  Oer- 
sons  m  transit  It  exU^nds  to  all  activities 
which  atTect  interstate  commerce,  even  It 
the  go«.>ds  or  pt  rsocis  engaged  in  'he  activities 
are  not  then,  ir  may  ne.er  be.  traveling  in 
ci'Duntrce  '  Tl  e  power  exuts  even  when  the 
etTec's  up<jn  which  it  is  based  are  minor,  or 
when  biken  indlvidmiily  they  would  be  In- 
Mgtiiri.iuu  It  is  autficient  if  the  effects,  taken 
as     a     whole,     are     present     in     mensur.Vble 


r.eo  Grcl-I.'-  CsilUorni.is  Dcpendei..  don 
Capital  Imp'ir*.  ff  MorgagP  Inveiitm^Jl.  ' 
CaJifornu'.  Mar u'  ■■men: t  Revle-w  "prii-K  \i9'^. 
Vol    V.  No   3.  !>it;r  47   at  4fl    \9  I 

<lr  United  SVite*  Deptirtnu'ii-  ■  i  ^  i.iniucrre. 
BiVeau  of  tSe  CVn.ti'.  ^:ll••■..  lU:.  it  M'.d- 
Drt\de    Series    PJJ.  jNa.    J^.   Jivnu-iry    lib6. 

pp.  K^i7  Id. 

Heahngs  bef  >ie  Su'ii;minltt-e  Ni' 
the  Committee  on   Uie  Judtciurv     Hiu 
Represent  ttii/e-v  89th  Corig     2d  Hkm    l33 
,  Mav  i  throu^i  May  25.  t96tli 
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amounts  •  .^nd  it  d^ifa  not  inntter  that  when 
Congress  exercises  Its  power  under  the  Com- 
merce Cluu.se.  Its  motives  are  not  solely  to 
protect  commerce  It  can  as  validly  act  for 
moral  reasons  " 

Mi  smith  of  California  Mr  Speaker 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York    Mi    Goodell  I 

Mr  MAfGREGOR  Mt  Speaker,  will 
the  cenrleman  viplcl'' 

Mi  goodell  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  to 
the  iientleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr  MArGREGOR  Mr  Speaker  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  this  resolution  and  thl.s 
bill  not  because  it  represents  the  la.st 
ansuer  to  the  problem.s  of  discrimina- 
tion nor  becau.se  it  is  the  perfect  resix>nse 
to  the  inequities  it  seeks  to  correct  I 
harbor  no  such  illusions  I  will  vote 
for  this  legislation  before  us  today  be- 
cau.se.  despite  iLs  .several  imiierfections, 
It  will  make  a  law  both  sound  and  just — 
and  .m  extremely  important  and  worthy 
addition  lo  the  body  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1957. 
1960.  1964.  and  1963 

Clearly  title  VIII.  dealing  with  fair 
hou.sing,  is  the  most  controversial  jwr- 
tion  of  this  leir.slation.  yet  it  is  a  .subiect 
which  was  thoroughly  debated  by  this 
body  in  the  recent  past  In  1966  a  tair 
housins  compromise  provision  passed 
the  Hou.sp,  but  died  quietly  :n  the  Senate. 
During  that  debate  many  of  you  sup- 
ported my  efforts  to  substitute,  for  tlie 
weaker  amendment  which  was  eventu- 
ally adopted,  more  comprehensive  lan- 
guage which  would  have  outlawed  dis- 
crimination in  all  sales  including  owner- 
occupied,  s.ngle- family  dwellings 

At  the  time  I  stated  that  a  man  s  home 
is  indeed  his  castle,  but  when  he  leaves 
it  and  ofTers  it  for  sale,  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  in  his  absence  it  continues 
to  be  his  castle.  I  have  heard  or  read 
nothing  since  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  otherwise.  With  sesiard  to  rental 
property,  my  1966  amendment  would 
have  provided  only  three  exceptions: 
chanlable.  fraternal,  or  religious  homes, 
the  .so-called  Mrs.  Murphy  s  boarding 
house,  and  muitiunit  dwellings  of  up  to 
four  units  where  the  owner  occupies  one 
of  those  four  units.  My  piiiixise  ,n  recit- 
in?  this  history  is  to  point  out  that  if 
given  a  similar  opportunity  today  many 
Members  here  would  again  support  tlie 
substitution  of  stron'Jicr  language  for  the 
open  housing  provision  now  pending  be- 
fore iis>. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  from  a  careful 
reading  of  the  debate  in  the  other  body 
on  tliis  legislation  that  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time  would  oppose  any  effort 
on  our  part  to  strengthen  this  provision. 
So  many  of  us  And  ourselves  faced  with 
the  imperfect  choice  of  accepting  this 
provision  or  no  provision  at  all  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  While  I  would 
prefer  a  ban  on  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  all  housing-.  I  will  vote  t(xiay  for 
the  more  limited  coverage  which  excludes 
single-family  house  sales  and  rentals  by 


•  IVic'.O'iJ  V.  Ftlhurn.  317  U  .S  111.  IJ5 
I  l*<42i .  AfuOfC  V  W'utr  Plattix  Put>li  tung  Cn. 
127  US.  178  il94«j»;  Unitrd  State\  v.  Wriglit- 
wnod  Dai'ij  Companv.  315  tJ  S    110  il04i!i. 

•  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v  Un.ted  Statn, 
379  U.S.  341  (19641. 


an  owner  wlio  acts  without  tlie  assistance 
of  any  real  estate  broker,  agent,  or  sales- 
man. 

Fourteen  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  already  have  law.',  more  com- 
prehensive in  their  coverage  than  title 
VIII  currently  before  us.  Twenty-two 
States  have  coverage  approximately 
eoual  to  what  is  called  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  many  municipalities 
liave  acted  on  their  own  to  adopt  open 
occupancy  ordinances  where  the  States 
have  to  date  failed  to  adopt  fair  housing 
laws. 

Now  It  is  our  lurn  lo  respond— not  lo 
any  criminal  act  or  to  the  civil  disorder 
of  the  moment,  although  this  legislation 
has  something  lo  say  about  this  iirob- 
lem-  -but  rather  to  the  continiiiiifi 
trauma  of  discrimination  which  alTronts 
the  dignity  oi  man  How  bitter  it  must  lie 
to  find  that  although  vour  bank  balance 
is  ample,  your  credit  rating  is  t,'ood.  ^  our 
cliaiacter  above  reproach,  you  may  not 
improve  your  family's  housing  because- 
your  .^km  is  not  white  For  this  reason  it 
is  urgent  for  our  Nation  that  ellective 
open  housing  leuislation  such  as  this  be- 
comes the  law  oi  the  land  without  fur- 
ther delay  In  so  doing  we  will  have  taki  n 
another  impoitant  step  toward  the 
promi-sed  land  of  freedom  and  social  jus- 
tice for  not  Just  some  but  for  all  our 
citi/.ens 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
time  of  painful  divisions  within  our 
ranks,  and  they  are  not  pani.san  divi- 
sions  but  they  are  divisions  between  sin- 
cere men  of  conviction.  We  are  told  that 
we  should  reject  the  Senate  bill  becau.-e 
it  is  not  perfectly  drafted.  Admittedly  i- 
could  be  improved.  We  are  told  it  con- 
tains iliiiv-'s  It  should  not  .Admittedly  it 
does. 

We  are  told  legislative  pmceduie  re- 
quires us  to  send  this  bill  to  conference. 
I  .say  to  the  Members  the  Senate  bill, 
after  careful  study  of  our  best  experts 
and  my  study,  is  acceptable  to  me.  It  is  a 
sound  piece  of  letzislation  and  essential. 
Our  legislative  procedure  is  to  serve  us. 
not  inexorably  to  shackle  us  to  failure 
and  inetfectuality. 

We  must  iiot  today  be  swept  by  the 
emotional  tides  of  the  hour.  Mai  tin 
Luther  King  in  one  of  his  la.st  .vritiniis 
said: 

Violence  is  not  only  Immoral  and  'iTu;»- 
nant.  it  is  prugmntlcally  barren. 

Some  would  be  juidcd  to  vote  for  bad 
legislation  because  of  the  cruel  pathos 
of  the  a.ssassination  That  is  wronci. 
Others  would  be  guided  to  vote  against 
i^ood  legislation  because  of  the  senseless 
rioting  in  our  .streets.  That  is  equally 
wrong. 

In  my  con.  idcred  jud'-iment.  if  this  bill 
goes  to  conference,  it  w  ill  be  jeopardized. 
That  is  enoui;h.  O'len  housing  legislatun 
should  be  pas.sed.  In  fairness,  it  is  Iciv.^ 
overdue.  I  implore  my  collca-JUes  to  resi.-t 
the  temptation  to  react  to  the  jjassion 
of  the  moment.  Our  solemn  responsibility 
imirels  us  to  rise  alwve  the  jiassions  r.f 
the  hour,  and  that  means  we  must  ac- 
cept the  Senate  bill  vvitiiout  .^ending  it  to 
conference.  We  must  do  so  not  becau.se 
of  liots  or  assassinations  or  threatened 
upheavals,  but  simply  because  it  is  right. 
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OPEN  housing:  the  hour  or  decision 
Americans,  as  a  nation  and  a  people, 
are  ju.st  now  awakening  to  the  ten-ifying 
impact  of  a  nation  in  crisis.  Confronted 
by  internal  dissension  at  home  and  ex- 
ternal threats  abroad,  we — the  most 
powerful  nation  and  people  in  history — 
tass  and  turn  with  the  tides  of  social 
discontent,  seethe  with  the  injustice  of 
hoi:)e  denied,  and  grope  with  the  burden 
of  a  war  unwon.  In  the  year  just  passed, 
we  saw  added  to  the  conflict  abroad  a 
deep  and  distres,sing  scar  at  home  as  our 
cities — one  after  another — erupted  in 
the  turmoil  of  crisis. 

For  America,  this  is  the  hour  of  de- 
cision. 

We  look  inwardly  during  this  hour, 
deep  into  the  recesses  of  our  con- 
science— 

Searching  to  face  squarely  an  issue 
which  has  gnawed  at  the  vitals  of  our 
Nation  for  over  a  century ; 

Wondering  how  best  to  extend  to  all 
Americans  the  rights  of  liberty  and 
equality  envisioned  in  the  "American 
dream";  and 

Hoping  in  the  end  to  perijetuate  and 
better  our  democracy  which  has  been  a 
beacon  of  inspiration  to  the  world  for 
almost  200  years. 

To  perpetuate  and  better  our  democ- 
racy, some  would  close  a  lid  tightly  on 
a  simmering  cauldron  of  racial  problems 
and  call  that  law  and  order  while  others 
would  fan  the  flames  of  racial  strife  and 
thereby  destroy  the  hope  and  vision  In 
the  "American  dream."  We  cannot  do 
either.  Our  hope  and  vision  are  broader. 
We  must  search  to  create  a  new  Amer- 
ica which  continues  to  build  the  hope  of 
the  i)ast  into  the  reality  of  the  future. 
We  must  assure  all  people  eveiywhere 
that  our  heritage  and  tradition  are  not 
hitching  posts  to  the  past,  but  stepping- 
.stones  to  the  future.  We  must  resolve  the 
i.ssue  lx>fore  us  and  call  that  justice. 

Some  earnestly  anticipate  this  hour  of 
deci.sion:  others  do  not.  In  any  event,  for 
most  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  will  be  a  burden  lifted 
when  this  hour  and  thi.s  decision  pass 
from  U.S.  Whether  for  or  asain.st  the 
proposition  of  the  hour,  the  lime  has 
come  and  now  is  when  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
face  his  own  liour  of  decision  on  this 
issue. 

The  issue  is  ■  oiicn  hou.sing" — 
An    is.sue    surrounded    by    conflicting 
convictions  and  differing  principles;  and 
An  issue  which  cau:-es  i  ea.sonable  men 
to  (iiiTcr  l.onestly. 

In  countless  communities  throughout 
our  country,  niarcher?  and  picketers  and 
.sit-in  demon.' tra tors  have  fought  for 
"open  ho'isinr;."  .■\iid  countless  city  coun- 
cils, county  boards  and  State  legislatures 
have  Krap;)led  with  "open  housing."  And 
countless  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life — 
hou.sewives  and  farmers,  businessmen 
and  teachers,  laborers  and  lawyers — have 
discu.--.sed  the  merits  of  "open  housing." 
The  issue  itself  was  on  another  occasion 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  And 
now.  after  all  thjs,  the  issue  once  again 
comes  before  'is,  for  resolution. 

It  comPo  in  the  same  way  it  came  be- 
fore city  councils  and  coimty  boards  and 
State    legislattires,    dividing   reasonable 
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men  on  basic  convictions  and  funda- 
mental principles.  With  turbulent  cro.ss- 
currents  of  opinion  on  this  issue.  Mem- 
bers rightfully  hesitate  to  express  their 
views  without  first  examining  the  full 
scope  and  broadest  ramificntions  of  the 
issue.  Our  consciences  and  the  integrity 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  demand 
such  an  examination  before  determining 
our  cour.se  of  action.  I  speak  out  with 
the  full  awareness  that  other  Members 
with  whom  I  often  agree  will  not  agree 
with  my  position  on  this  issue.  I  find  it 
imperative  to  support  the  Senate  version 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1968. 

The  situation  confronting  us  ix)scs 
only  two  realistic  alternatives.  We  may 
either  accept  the  Senate  version  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  or  send  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence committee  for  resolution  of  House 
and  Senate  differences  on  the  bill.  I  must 
candidly  admit  that  there  are  good  and 
considered  reasons  for  pursuing  cither  of 
these  two  courses. 

Some  would  send  the  bill  to  conference 
because  of  a  firm  desire  to  fulfill  legisla- 
tive precedent  through  resolving  Hou.se 
and  Senate  differences  on  a  bill  which 
passed  the  two  Houses  in  considerably 
different  forms.  Others  would  .send  the 
bill  to  conference  to  perfect  weaknesses 
in  the  legislation.  And  obviously  others 
would  send  the  bill  to  conference  to  bury 
it  in  a  parUamentary  jungle  from 
which  it  could  not  be  resurrected.  In  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  this  legislation.  I 
wish  to  respond  to  those  who  want  to 
fulfill  legislative  inecedent  and  also  to 
perfect  weaknesses  in  the  legislation. 

For  those  who  believe  that  legislative 
precedent  demands  sending  this  bill  to 
conference,  I  would  remind  them  that  on 
two  previous  occasions,  in  1960  and  1964, 
the  House  of  Representatives  accepted, 
without  further  consideration,  Senate 
versions  of  civil  rights  bills. 

For  those  who  believe  this  legislation 
needs  to  be  perfected,  few  would  dLsagree. 
The  bill  is  not  perfect  in  every  detail, 
but  neither  is  any  piece  of  legislation. 

Objections  are  lai.sed  becau.se  title  I 
of  the  Senate  version  covers  the  legisla- 
tion in  H.R.  2516  and  HR.  421  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Hou.se  in  1967.  There  is 
considerable  feeling,  however,  that  H.R. 
2516  and  H.R.  421  should  be  combined. 
In  fact  Republican  mem.bers  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  expressed  thi.s  view 
in  committee  reports  on  each  of  these 
bills.  I  personally  commend  the  other 
body  for  combining  these  two  idcos  in 
the  same  piece  of  legislation. 

Objections  are  rai.sed  becav..~c  the  biil 
has  a  declaration  of  rialits  for  ."imGrican 
IndiaiiS.  I  jxTsonally  v.'onder  liow  tlicve 
can  be  oppo.-iition  to  a  declaration  of 
rights  for  Amc-ncr.n  Indians  wlicn  our 
own  colleague,  the  rentlema!!  from  South 
Dakota,  Ben  Reifel.  the  only  .American 
Indian  now  serving  in  CoiiBress — cjiaenly 
and  enthusiastically  ..upporis  ihe  I.idian 
bill  of  ri.shts. 

Objections  are  rai.sed  about  the  i^or- 
tions  of  the  bill  pertaining  to  firearms 
control.  I  am  here  constrained  to  sup- 
port the  view  of  Senator  Rom.vn  Hruska. 
of  Nebraska,  who  as  author  of  this  )ior- 
tion  of  the  bill  advises  that  major  sports- 
men's groups  endorse  the  firearms  j^rovi- 
sions. 
Objections  come  from  those  who  be- 


lieve that  previous  civil  rights  bills  have 
not  really  been  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  the  extension  of  liberty  and 
equality  for  all  and  that  we  now  experi- 
ence more  civil  rights  difficulties  than 
before.  May  I  simply  .say  in  response 
that  thousands  of  Negro  Americans  are 
now  voting  because  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  and.  because  of  other  civil 
rights  acts,  millions  of  Neuro  Americans 
arc  now  enjoying  i)leasurts  previously 
denied  them. 

We  arc  at  a  critical  juncture  in  our 
Nation's  hi.stoi-y  which  does  not  allow  us 
the  luxury  of  additional  and  pain.staking 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  On 
otiier  issues  and  at  other  times  in  our 
history,  we  could  vote  to  send  legislation 
to  conference  committee  to  satisfy  legis- 
lative precedent  and  to  jjerfect  the  leg- 
islation. But  at  this  time  and  on  this  day 
and  in  this  place  we  do  not  have  this 
luxury  of  choice. 

Certainly  the  issue  can  be  avoided  or 
it  can  be  postponed.  Should  we  decide  to 
avoid  or  ix)stpone,  however,  the  issue 
will  only  return  to  face  us  again.  The 
rea,son  it  will  come  acain  is  very  simple: 
More  and  more  Americans  are  demand- 
ing open  housing  legislation. 

Indeed  the  total  number  of  i^ersons 
now  living  in  State  or  local  government 
jurisdictions  with  open  housing  laws  is 
in  excess  of  118.2  million.  Percentage- 
wise this  means  that  roughly  60  perent 
of  all  Americans  live  within  govenimen- 
tal  juri.sdictions  jxissessing  open  housing 
laws.  My  own  State  of  New  York,  and 
most  other  industrialized  States,  have 
stronger  open  housing  laws  than  the 
Senate  vension  of  this  bill.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  recosnize  the  mood  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  to  supjwrt  this  long- 
awaited  extension  of  liljerty  and  equal- 
ity in  the  field  of  open  housing. 

I  am  ix'r.sonally  satisfied  that  this  leg- 
islation meets  minimum  requirements  of 
techmcal  craft.sman.ship,  though  far 
from  perfect.  And  I  know  that  there  is 
sound  and  wise  precedent  for  not  send- 
ing it  to  conference  committee.  I  have 
Ions  been  on  record  in  supjMrt  of  open 
hou.sing.  I  will  join  my  Republican  col- 
leagues who  have  announced  they  will 
vote  to  accept  the  Senate  version  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1968. 

This  is  April  1968.  Le.ss  tlian  a  year  has 
passed  since  the  lone,  hot  summer  of 
19G7.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  a  year  re- 
mains before  the  .'-umn.er  of  19(58. 

In  the  South  and  in  tlie  North,  a  cen- 
tury's torrential  undercurrent  of  tension 
bctwc-cn  black  and  white  continues  to 
erupt  in  a  vicious  violence  v.-liich  threat- 
ens to  destroy  our  commitment  to  the 
".American  dream"  of  cxtend::i?  liberty 
nnd  f  quality  lo  all  Americans  :f  eardless 
of  lacc,  color,  or  creed.  The  perilous 
jiaradox  of  fn-ralrr  equality  for  some  and 
lesser  equality  for  otlicrs.  more  liberty 
lor  some  and  ksser  l.berly  for  others 
cau.ses  expedient  shifts  from  the  ballot 
to  the  bullet.  No  democracy  can  long 
tolerate  shifts  liom  the  ballot  to  ti.e  bul- 
let without  soon  rirping  the  scams  (jf 
df-mocracys  stren'^th.  The  key  to  fiemoc- 
racys  strength  is  the  ballet,  and  when 
that  fails,  democracy  fails.  The  under- 
current of  tension  can  only  be  resolved, 
and  the  l:cy  to  democracy's  .<;trength  pre- 
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served,  when  every  American  fe«ls. 
senses,  and  knows  that  he  has  the  sanie 
stake  in  the  American  dream"  as  every 
other  American 

How  we  vote  in  this  body  on  this  is- 
sue— whether  we  accept  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  or  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference—  will  be  interpreted— riKhtly  or 
wronnly—  as  a  vote  for  or  aaainst  the  ex- 
tension of  liberty  and  equalitv  Open 
housinK"  IS  a  key  symbol  in  the  chil 
riKhts  movement  The  demonstrated  de- 
sire for  equal  access  to  housing  requires 
that  our  decision  on  this  issue  be  respon- 
sible to  tx)th  the  substance  and  the  sym- 
bol of  the  legislation  Substantively,  this 
IS  a  reasonably  Kood  bill  Symlxilically, 
this  IS  an  overwhelmint,'ly  important  tflU. 
For.  on  this  bill— whether  we  vote  to 
accept  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  or 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference — we  will  be 
voting  for  or  aKainst  a  key  .symbol  in  the 
civil  rights  movement 

Many  impressive  documents  chart  {he 
history  of  man  s  groping  for  lit)erty  luid 
equality.  Common  to  each  of  them  is  a 
similar  .substant-p  iind  a  common  .symUol. 
Whether  the  Mai^na  Carta  or  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  or  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  Emanicipation  Procla- 
mation, the  outstandink!  features  if  i-ach 
are  the  sub>stance  and  symbol  of  human 
freedom  The  gradual  and  fVolution»i-\- 
movement  m  history  ti)wards  liberty  and 
equality  has  been  slow  but  .sure,  almost 
like  a  ijlacial  movement  pa.s.sins.;  .ner  a 
continent  But  as  a  ^'laclal  movement 
Is  not  stopped  in  its  slow  sweep  acmss 
a  continent,  so  has  the  movement  to- 
wards liberty  and  equality  never  been 
reversed,  when  considered  in  tlie  age- 
less sweep  of  history 

On  June  15.  1215.  at  Runnymearle 
on  the  Thames.  Klni{  John  reluctantlir 
granted  to  'ebelllous  barons  a  charter 
which  read  in  part  that  "we  will  hot 
deny  to  any  man.  either  justice  or  rlcht  ' 
This,  the  Ma-;na  Carta,  became  the  >ub- 
stantlve  and  symbolic  cornerstone  of  pur 
leiiaJ  heritaije.  claiming  as  its  direct  de- 
scendants the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Riyhus 

On  July  4.  1776.  in  Philadelphia,  the 
second  Continental  Congress  declared 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  This. 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be- 
came the  substantive  and  symbolic  hall- 
mark of  our  American  comm.fment  to 
human  freedom 

On  September  17.  17H7  in  Philadel- 
phia. Benjamin  Franklin  fittingly  re- 
marked that  he  had  the  happiness  to 
know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting 
sun  ■  which  he  saw  embellished  in  the 
Con.stitution  The  Fuundint!  Fathers  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  wrote  the 
best  substantive  and  symbolic  political 
prtxe>s  ever  devised  for  extendinR  liber- 
ty and  equality  to  all  From  that  day  to 
this  very  moment,  the  rights  embodied 
in  the  'American  dieam '  have  grad- 
ually been  extended  and  enlarged 
through  the  ever  "risini;  sun"  of  our 
Constitution. 

On  January  1.  1863.  in  Washington 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  in  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  that  all  pc-rsons 
held  as  slaves  shall  be  then  thence- 
forward, and  forever  iree  "  Fur  Negro 
Americans,  this  proclamation  tjecame  the 
substantive  and  symbolic  turning  point 


in  achieving  freedom  from  human  bond- 
axe 

So  reads  the  hlstor>'  t)f  man's  con- 
tinual striviiiK  for  lil)erty  and  equality  A 
historv'  stained  by  bl(X)d.  sweat  and  tears, 
but  a  histop.  which  has  not  been  stoptied 
in  Its  kiradiMil.  substantive  and  symbolic 
pri>k»res,sion  toward  lit)erty  and  equality 
lor  all  men 

In  more  recent  years  we  have  seen  a 
rapid  acceleration  of  the  pace  toward 
liberty  and  equality  :i.s  the  US  Congress 
has  approNed  four  lurther  extensions  of 
human  freedom  in  the  Cuil  RlKhts  Acts 
of  1957  1960,  1964.  and  the  VotniK 
RU'hLs  Act  of  1965  On  the.se  pieces  (jf 
legislation  as  Indeed  on  the  one  before 
us  now.  the  House  ol  Representatives 
serlou.slv  sought  to  produce  meaningful 
legislation  which  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  great  histon.-  of  extending  the 
rights  of  liberty  and  equality  to  all  men 

During  those  leglslatue  battles,  dis- 
turbed as  they  were  by  contllcting  con- 
victions on  principle  I  am  proud  of  :ny 
party's  record— the  party  of  Lincoln — 
'.vhlch  recorded  over^helminu'  support 
for  these  landmark  leinslathe  arts  The 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957.  1960.  and  1964 
received  the  support  of  90  iwrcent.  91 
percent,  and  80  t>eirent  of  House  Repub- 
licans. And  82  percent  supported  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  -ivlng  Repub- 
licans m  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
overall  support  average  of  85  [K-rcent  lor 
our  f<Mir  most  recent  Civil  liik'liis  Acts. 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  support 
than  that  given  by  the  other  party 

I  believe  the  ci\il  riirhts  legislation  be- 
fore us  now  ments  the  same  .high  degree 
o(  support  from  my  Republican  col- 
leagues which  we  gave  to  four  previous 
Civil  Ftights  Acus 

The  history  of  the  racial  problem  in 
.America  us  long,  calling  forth  memorable 
leaders  and  places  and  events 

Leaders  like  .Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
iDiuuiing  father  of  the  Republican  Party, 
wlio  called  our  Nation  forth  to  lead  the 
fi  'ht  for  human  freedom 

Places  like  Bull  Run.  Vicksburg.  At- 
lanta, Appomattox,  and  (lettysburg 
which  record  the  history  of  a  nation 
stripped  of  her  unity  because  of  racial 
conflict. 

E\ents  like  the  signing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  and  the  passage 
of  the  13th.  14th.  and  15th  amendments 
which  put  our  Nation  otficially  on  record 
in  support  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all 
.Americans 

While  the  history  of  the  problem  is 
lonu.  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  simple. 
What  these  leaders,  places  and  events 
stood  for  a  century  ago  remain  the  hall- 
mark of  new  leaders,  new  places,  and 
new  events  today  That  hallmark  is  the 
extension  of  liberty  and  equality  to  all 
Americans  that  this  Nation  mmht  ex- 
perience a  new  surge  of  freedom  which 
will  mend  our  Nation  s  racial  wounds. 

I'nless  and  luUil  our  Nation  resolves 
the  racial  conflict,  and  the  urban  crisis. 
the  historical  momentum  which  has  pro- 
pelled us  to  a  pinnacle  of  self-esteem  and 
leadership  in  the  world  will  be  retarded. 
Neither  the  conflict  nor  the  crisis  can  be 
resolved  without  a  vigorous  commitment 
to  extending  liberty  and  equality  for  all. 
Such  a  commitment  will  require  a  broad 
vision  of  a  new  America — 


A  new  America  which  continues  to 
build  the  hope  of  the  past  into  the  reality 
of  the  future: 

A  new  America  which  continues  to 
make  our  heritage  and  tradition  stepping 
stones  to  the  future. 

This  IS  our  hour  of  decision 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  1  Mr  Latt.a  i 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  sad 
day  in  the  history  of  our  young  Republic. 
We  are  being  forced  to  act  in  haste  and 
without  regard  to  regular  and  ordinary 
procedures  on  important  and  far-reach- 
ing legislation  and  to  do  so  in  such  a 
ten.se.  emotional  atmosphere  that  It  is 
necessary  to  station  troops  throughout 
and  around  this  Capita)!  Building.  Not 
only  are  troops  stationed  around  this 
Capitol  Building,  but  thousands  arc  still 
on  duty  on  the  streets  of  this  city.  P^res 
are  still  smouldering  m  this  and  in  most 
of  the  other  115  cities  where  violence  has 
erupted  and  arson,  murder,  and  looting 
occurred.  Curfews  are  still  in  effect. 
Many  i>eople  fear  for  their  lives,  and 
Members  have  been  threatened.  And  the 
entire  Nation  still  mourns  the  death  of 
Dr    Kinc, 

Yet.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  asked  to  legis- 
late in  a  .sane  and  reasonable  manner  on 
this  bill  today  The  press  has  already  rc- 
f)orted  that  .some  of  our  grief-stricken 
Members  will  be  voting  their  emotions 
today  rather  than  their  reason.  Heaven 
help  our  people  if  this  is  true— if  our 
emotions  are  to  replace  our  reasoning. 

My  voting  record  reveals  that  I  have 
supported  many  civil  rights  bills  since 
coming  to  this  Congress.  I  have  voted  for 
legislation  to  guarantee  that  the  civil 
rights  of  all  would  be  protected  in  vot- 
ing, in  the  .Armed  Forces,  in  public  facili- 
ties, in  public  accommodations,  in  res- 
taurants, in  barbershops,  in  travel.  In 
education,  in  training  programs,  in 
.securing  employment,  and  In  all  Gov- 
ernment i)rot:rams.  I  voted  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and.  yes.  I 
voted  to  outlaw  the  almost-forgotten  poll 
tax.  Certainly  with  this  voting  record,  no 
reasonable  person  oan  say  that  I  am  or 
have  been  anti  cl\il  rights.  In  all  of  these 
actions.  I  have  supported  legislation  to 
guarantee  that  all  of  our  citizens  en.toy 
the  same  benetits  which  (low  from  ac- 
.tions  by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments and  from  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
constitutions  of  our  various  .States 

Today,  however,  we  are  asked  to  take 
properly  rights  of  private  citizens — with- 
out compensatlon^and  bestow  them  up- 
on every  other  individual  citizen  The.se 
are  property  rights  which  do  not  flow 
from  the  Federal  or  .'••^tate  Governments 
but  are  riuhts  which  have  been  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  ^y  private  citizens. 
The  right  of  an  individual  to  dispose 
of  his  real  property  in  any  manner  in 
which  he  sees  fit  has  been  an  Inherent 
right  or  property  in  this  country  and 
should  not  be  taken  or  infringed  upon  by 
actions  of  this  Congress. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  feebly  point  to 
the  14th  amendment  as  the  basis  for 
this  legislation  Without  going  Into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  14th  amend- 
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ment.  I  need  only  to  say  that  the  "pro- 
visions" of  the  14th  amendment  prohibit 

state  dl-scrimination.  not  private  dis- 
irimlnation,  and  the  only  right  which 
exists  under  the  14th  amendment  Is  to  be 
treated  equally  bv  the  State.  It  does  not 
address  Itself  to  the  property  rights  of 
private  citizens. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  if  the  nebulous, 
fuz/y  icasoninp  being  put  forth  by  the 
advocates  of  this  legislation  can  be  ap- 
plied to  real  property,  why  can  it  not 
be  applied  to  per.sonal  property? 

Many  people  have  argued  that  Con- 
gress should  pass  this  legislation  because 
of  the  moral  issue  which  may  be  involved. 
These  individuals  are  caught  short  in 
their  moral  argument.  If  there  really  is 
a  moral  i.ssuc  involved,  you  would  think 
they  would  be  advocating  that  this  bill 
cover  100  percent  of  the  real  property  in 
America  rather  than  only  80  percent.  In 
addition,  they  should  be  arguing  that  the 
exemption  provided  in  section  807  for 
religious  organizations  and  associations 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  would 
urge  that  this  bill— which  was  written  on 
the  Senate  floor — not  go  to  conference 
for  further  study  and  for  reconciling  the 
differences  between  the  bill  which  the 
House  passed  last  year— with  my  sup- 
port—and the  drastically  amended  Sen- 
ate-passed measure.  As  the  Members  will 
recall,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  a  committee 
which  usually  considers  civil  rights  bills 
in  the  House,  freely  admitted  on  the  floor 
when  this  matter  was  referred  from  the 
Senate  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  all 
the  ■  intricacies"  which  were  contained 
in  the  bill. 

Certainly  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  two  additional  non-civil-rights  titles 
were  added  to  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  contents  of  these  titles  were 
then  under  consideration  by  appropriate 
committees  of  this  House,  I  refer  to  title 
II  concerning  the  rights  of  Indians  and 
title  X.  chapter  12,  concerning  firearms- 
legislation. 

We  were  privileged  to  hear  testimony 
in  the  Rules  Committee  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  committee  wherein  he 
iKunted  out  that  the  title  dealing  with 
rights  of  Indians  could  very  well  affect 
.some  of  the  treaties  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  with  the  Indians,  and  that  some 
of  the  tribes  were  very  much  opposed  to 
the  legislation  affecting  them.  Indians 
ha\e  rights,  too.  Mr.  Speaker. 

With  reference  to  title  X.  I  am  sorry 
to  announce  that  not  one  witness  appear- 
ing before  the  Rules  Committee  could  ex- 
plain the  meaning  and  ramifications  of 
.some  of  the  lanuuage  contained  in  its 
.section  231.  I  invite  the  Members  to  turn 
to  !)age  46  of  this  bill,  line  12,  and  read 
the  language  which  .says: 

Whoever  idches  or  demonstrates  to  any 
other  person  the  use.  application,  or  making 
of  .my  iirearm  or  explosive  or  Incendiary  de- 
vi'-e  or  tcciiniuuc  capable  of  causing  injUTy 
or  death  to  persons,  l^nowlng  or  )iaving  rea- 
son to  know  or  intending  that  the  same  will 
be  unlawI'.iUy  used  or  in  furtherance  of  a 
civil  disorder. 


Can  anyone  explain  what  a  "technique 
capable  of  causing  Injury"  might  be? 
CertaiiUy  under  this  language  a  person 


instructing  another  In  archei-y  or  boxing 
could  be  held  liable,  if  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  Instruction  is  subsequently  in- 
volved in  a  "civil  disorder"  defined  in 
chapter  232  as  being  an  assemblage  of 
three  or  more  i>ersons.  This  means  If  you 
instruct  your  son  in  the  art  of  self-de- 
fense and  he  .sub.sequently  becomes  en- 
gaged in  some  fisticuffs  on  the  street 
corner  with  two  other  persons,  you  could 
be  held  liable  if  in.iury  results 

There  are  many  people  amoim  us  who 
say  we  must  do  something  and  do  it  now. 
or  greater  violence  will  erupt  in  our  cities. 
Let  me  simply  remind  tho.se  individuals 
making  this  argument  that  fair  hous- 
ing legislation  did  not  stop  or  prevent 
the  outbreaks  of  violence  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  which  has  a  fair  hou.sing  statute, 
nor  did  it  stop  the  outbreak  of  violence 
in  the  States  now  having  open  housing 
statutes.  Twenty-flve  States  have  open 
housing  lav  s.  I  would  caution  these  indi- 
viduals not  to  make  any  rash  political 
promLses    that    this    legislation    or    any 
future  legislation  will  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation.  On  the  contrary. 
I  believe  very  deeply  that  the  many  un- 
fulfilled promises  which  have  been  made 
in  the  past  and  the  fahse  hopes  which 
they  have  raised  have  had  more  to  do 
with  the  unrest  and  destruction  in  this 
country   than   any  other  single   factor, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  our  failure 
to  enforce  existing  laws.  Let  us  not  repeat 
these  same  mistakes  forever. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse 
to  be  stampeded  into  legislating  hastily 
and  unwLsely  as  If  under  the  gun.  The 
rights  of  all  people  are  involved  in  this 
bill,  and  legislation  affecting  their  rights, 
if  conceived  in  haste,  can  do  violence 
where  good  is  intended. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  previous 
question  in  order  that  this  House  may 
adopt  a  rule  to  permit  amendment  and 
needed  consideration  of  this  bill  or  can 
send  the  bill  to  conference  for  necessary 
deliberation. 

Who  with  any  logic  can  say  that  the 
House  should  approve  without  examina- 
tion or  chance  to  amend  this  bill?  The 
House  sent  the  Senate  one  bill.  H.R.  2516, 
containing  3 » 2  pages  on  nonviolence  and 
nonlntimidatlon  against  tho.se  exercising 
their  federally  protected  rights  and  H.R. 
421.  containing  2  full  pages,  the  antiriot 
bill,  or  a  total  of  5>2  pages.  Tlie  Senate 
combined  the  two.  amended  them  with 
over  25  substantive  changes.  The  Senate 
also  added  on  the  Senate  floor  amend- 
ments dealing  with  new  subjects.  Indian 
rights,  open  housing,  teaching,  demon- 
strating, transporting  or  manufacturing 
of  firearms  or  weapons,  intimidation  in 
fair  housing  cases,  and  ends  up  with  50 
pages,  a  bill  nearly  10  times  as  lengthy. 
Who  with  any  logic  can  argue  that  the 
House  by  this  procedure  should  rubber 
stamp,  without  adequate  chance  for  de- 
bate or  change,  the  Senate  floor  amend- 
ments making  26  changes  in  the  House- 
approved  bill  and  adding  39 '2  pages  of 
additional  material? 

The  Senate  has  done  violence  to  the 
nonviolence  sections  of  the  bill.  As  the 
author  of  the  antiriot  bill,  H.R.  421,  that 
overwhelmingly  passed  this  House  last 
year  and  that  passed  as  amendment  to 
the  1966  civil  rights  bill  that  died  in  the 
Senate,  I  can  say  that  that  section,  added 


on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  needs  to  go  to 
conference.  Two  major  reasons  are  that 
the  Senate  exempted  labor  unions  from 
the  antiriot  section,  an  amendment  that 
was  resoundly  defeated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  that  a  rule  of  evidence 
as  to  travel  or  use  of  Interstate  facilities 
added  to  my  antiriot  bill,  as  .section  _ 
2101  <b>  is  senseless,  unclear,  and  could 
be  the  basis  for  challenging  its  constitu- 
tionality. 

As   the   drafter   of   the   sub.stltutc    for 
H  K    l'.')16  the  bill  protecting  against  acts 
of   \iolence  which  was  adopted   in   the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  and  passed  the 
Hou.so,  I  say  that  the  Senate  did  \lolence 
to  that  bill!  now  title  I,  sections  101-104. 
"Lawfully"  was  stricken  from  this  bill, 
with    the    result    that    tho.se    exercising 
their  rights  need  not  be  doing  .so  law- 
fully before  they  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion. Tlius,  those  who  are  imlawfully — 
perhaps  even   rioting — could  claim   the 
protection  of  this  bill.  This  was  heatedly 
debated  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
on   the  floor  of  the  House  In   1966  and 
again  in  1967  and  in  all  instances  It  was 
rightly  maintained  that  any  act  must  be 
lawful  before  It  is  entitled   to  be  pro- 
tected under  the  bill. 

Racial  motivation  was  stricken  out  as 
an  element  of  certain  crimes  created  by 
the  bill  under  title  I. 

These  three  examples  alone  should 
mandate  a  conference  or  House  delib- 
eration under  orderly  procedure. 

We  recently  .sent  the  excise  tax  bill  to 
conference  because  of  the  numerous 
amendments  added  by  the  Senate,  call- 
inc;  the  Senate  bill  the  Easter  basket  bill, 
but  when  equally  substantive  changes 
and  additions  to  the  acts  of  \-lolence  bills 
are  made  by  the  Senate  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee urges  this  House  not  to  send  it 
to  conference.  It  Is  still  the  Easter  sea- 
son. We  have  two  Easter  baskets  full, 
needing  careful  examination  and  con- 
taining many  hurriedly  considered 
"goodies."  When  one  is  labeled  "civil 
rights"  we  are  asked  to  accept  it  with- 
out fully  examining  or  considering  what 
is  in  it.  When  it  is  labeled  "taxes"  we  are 
asked  to  send  It  to  conference  for  con- 
sideration. This  does  not  make  sense  to 
me.  Consistency  appears  no  longer  to 
have  any  \irtue.  I  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
in  this  fashion. 

A.  list  of  some  12  major  changes  made 
in  the  House  bills.  H.R.  2516  and  H.R. 
421  that  alone  clearly  mandate  that  they 
be  sent  to  conference  or  be  subject  to  an 
open  rule,  amendment,  and  debate  m  the 
House  follows : 

UE.^SON-S   for   Fl-RTHER      OPEN    ReLF.      OR   CON- 
FERE.NCE  CoNSir)ER.\TION  frF  THE  CiVIL  RIGHTS 

Bill  of  1968.  H.R.  2516.  ani>  the  Antiriot 
Bill.  H,R.  421,  as  Amended  iiy  the  Senate 
II)  In  House  passed  H.R.  2316,  ^  person 
who  was  protected  from  '  Interference  with 
fedcrallv  protected  activities"  liad  to  be  act- 
ing ■  lau-luUy."  Section  245(a)  of  Title  I  of 
the  Senate  '  bill  provides  this  protection 
whether  actine  1  iwfuily  or  not.  by  slrlkii.g 
the  word  •lawfully."  iThis  wai  lie.itedly  de- 
bated in  Commitiee  and  it  was  resolved  10 
include  it  in  1966  and  190". )  Thus  one  actmc 
unlawfully,  with  violence  and  intimidation 
on  his  part,  or  drunk  and  disorderly,  still 
would  be  protected— yes.  even  if  his  action 
was  as  a  participant  in  a  not.  perhaps. 

(2)    The    necessary    criminal    element    of 
racial   viotnation  or  Intent  to  discriminate 
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■  because  of  race,  color  or  national  origin"! 
was  mchicie<i  in  tiie  Hou»e  bill  but  rMnoved 
in  Senate  bi;!  245(<ii  ot  Title  I  Thus  proof 
iif  ractnl  moUvatlon  is  not  regarded  in  (.-aaes 
liivolvuig.   under  J4o 

A      VotliiK 

B-    Ud  services  or  facilities 

C — US   empk)>ment 

D — U  S  Jury  service 

E— US  financial  progrims  or  activity. 

(31  The  Senate  bill  added  the  Antl-rlot 
bill  to  the  Celler  bill.  HB  2516.  as  Chapter 
102  of  Title  I  and  specltlcally  climiaaffd 
organized  labor  actlvuies  from  the  antl-rlot 
section  by  excKiUlni;  JlOl.ci  despite  turn 
down  of  this  .imendment  by  House  vote 

i4i  Tixe  Senate  Antl-rlot  Section  2101(b) 
provided  a  riile  of  fvuience  on  rhe  travel  in 
or  use  of  interstate  tacllltles  which  Is  sense- 
less and  could  be  the  bastt  for  unromtitu- 
tional  'uling 


i.-ilation  wa-s  peusse*!  to  make  his  Life  more 
.ibundant,  jobs  were  created  for  Itls  bene- 
fit, and  so  It  went,  althou^'h  no  one  was 
exactly  .^u^e  of  the  identity  of  the  "for- 
tiotten  man  "  He  was  merely  a  .symbol 

There  is  a  new  fork^otten  man"  on  the 
scene  today  He  is  the  law-abidin«.  re- 
six-ctable,  hard-workin.i;  induidual 
VVhetiier  m  mana^'ement  (jr  labor  he  is 
the  man  who  watches  ins  earianKs  si- 
phoned away  to  suptwrt  u-lobal  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  most  frivolous  typ«^  He  is 
the  man  who  is  allowed  a  S600  annual 
tax  deduction  to  raise  and  educate  his 
child  while  the  unwed  mother  on  relief 
yets  many  times  that  amount  in  welfare 
,  clu'Cks  to  support  her  buri-ieoning  brood. 
It  is  the  .>ame  "foreotLen  man"  or  his 


(5i   Anu-riot  enforcement  is  weakened  by   'son  who  volunteers  for  mllitai-y  service  or 


2101(g)  by  loose  langtiai^  har'mg  m  Stale 
Courts  US  action  where  Judgment  of  ac- 
qultUl  or  conviction  on  the  merlt.s'  where 
the  .same  ";ict  or  icts"  are  involved 

'  6  I  Titles  II  and  VII  i^v.  Indian  rights  Com- 
prise eleven  pages  .is  idded  on  the  Senate 
rtoor  Thta  h:ia  aut  been  subject  t-o  hearings 
It  Is  opposed  bi'  many  Indians  themselves 
and  bv  the  Department  t^f  the  Interior,  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs 

(7(  Open  Housing.  Title  VTI.  was  added  on 
the  Senate  flcxir,  after  mutual  agreement 
on  all  sides  in  the  House  that  all  open  hous- 
ing was  removed  from  The  House  bill  At 
that  time  the  feeling  was  that  antiviolence 
legislation  was  too  essential  to  get  bogged 
down  in  open  hiausing  which  had  proved 
controversial 

(8i  Open  Housing  Title  Vin  m  addition 
to  violating  constitutional  property  rights 
also  discriminates  against  real  estate  brokers 
who  must  icr  ,is  tiie  enforcers  to  carry  out 
the  law  and  regulations 

1 9)  Open  Housing  as  drafted  m  the  Sen- 
ate is  unwt)rl{able  in  that  it  is  implemented 
on  the  Federal  level  only  through  HUD  with 
powers  only  to  persuade,  ciinciiute  and 
regulate  The  only  other  remedy  is  through 
civil  action  In  US  or  State  courts  with  tight 
to  attorneys  fees  only  to  the  plaintiff  and 
maximum  damages  of  »1  thousand  The  court 
can  award  such  damages  without  trial  by 
Jury 

(10)  Title  IX  of  Open  Housing  provides 
criminal  penalty  for  intimidation,  even  for 
threats"  to  'attempt  '  to  injure,  intimidate 
or  Interfere  with  '  a  person  because  of  race, 
color  or  national  origin,  relating  to  housing, 
with  penalties  of  si  thousand  if  no  Injury, 
»10  thousand  with  injury,  or  life  If  death 
K'curs  No  e.temption  for  individual  sales  is 
made  under  this  title  so  all  sales  are  covered 
(U)  Open  Housing  finance  Section  805,  is 
too  broiMl  in  coverage,  dealing  with  loans 
or  flnancial  assistance  "  in  that  It  Includes 
the  acts  of  any  Insurance  companies,  or 
other  corporations.  Associations.  Arm  or  en- 
terprise" that  makes  real  estate  loans  wheth- 
er there  Is  my  Federal  guarantee  or  involve- 
ment m  any  such  business. 

(I'Ji  la  Open  Housing,  despite  the  limit* 
of  HUD'S  enforcement  power,  the  Secretary 
IS  given  the  rights  of  ie.irch.  seizure,  and 
subpoena,  and  if  there  is  willful  refusal  to 
appear  ca  produce,  there  is  a  fine  i.f  91 
thousand,  a  year  in  jail  or  both,  enf  reed 
thr<  ugh  the  U  S.  District  Coiirts  The  Secre- 
tary .icts  as  the  hearing  officer  on  complaints 
and  the  party  aggrieved  has  the  right  to 
enforce  the  Secret.iry's  decision  in  the  US. 
Court  but  the  defendant  has  no  riwhl  of 
appeal  other  than  that  which  might  be  ,ip- 
plic.ible  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  (Hot  spelled  out  in  the  bill). 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker,  a  i?en- 
eration  a»;o  much  -Aas  .^id  of  the  for- 
gotten man  ■  m  -he  United  States  Politi- 
cal sIoKans  wei-e  coined  in  his  behalf,  leg- 


answers  his  draft  summons  without  com^ 
plaint  and  dies  bravely  in  a  war  hLs  coun- 
try will  not  let  him  win    He  is  the  man 
who  spends  hours  fllliiiij  out  forms,  ques- 
tionnalres.    and    Invasions    of    his    pri- 
vacy  in    the   form   of   iiovernmenlal    in- 
qiUnes    He  is  the  same    forgotten  man" 
who    contributes    to    his   community    in 
time,  effort,  and  money 
>     He  is  the  man  who  takes  i)nde  in  his 
home,  liis  environment,  his  friends  and 
his  rir'iuhbors  The  man  who  has  lu-hieved 
the  dream  of  ownini;  his  own  home,  of 
leaving  it  to  whom  he  wLslies,  or  of  selling 
It  to  whom  he  pleases   Rlshts  which  are 
fundamental     under    our    Constitution 
Suddenly  he  finds  that  these  iichts  are 
beiriK  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  political 
expediency    in   a   whim   of   fren/y.    The 
•■forcntten  man'  is  suddenly  branded  a 
•'bicot.  '  a   "racist."  .n.d  a  veritable  beast 
if  he  has  any  preference  as  to  the  buyer 
of  his  dwelling. 

It  IS  this  "forgotten  man"  who  has 
been  eclipsed  and  crowded  from  the  po- 
litical spectrum  by  appeals  to  the  pack- 
aged vote  of  oreanized  pressure  ijroups. 
the  disadvantaged,  the  impovcrlslied. 
and  the  indolent,  and  the  indigent  wlio 
prefer  indolence 

It  is  the  basic  rmhts  of  the  "forgotten 
man"  that  are  being  struck  down  today 
In  a  steamroller  fashion  Under  the  terms 
Of  the  fair  housing  pro\isions  of  the  leg- 
islation before  the  House  today,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  will  lose  their  risht 
to  sell  or  rent  their  property  to  the  i>er- 
$on  they  choose  and  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness will  come  under  the  supervision  of 
(he  Federal  Government  To  force  a  citi- 
zen to  .sell  his  property  to  a  person  of 
the  Federal  Government's  choosinK  is 
the  most  fla^;rant  violation  of  basic 
liuman  rights  and  dignity  as  can  be  found 
In  the  worst  totalitarian  system  e\er  de- 
fised.  The  final  result  will  be  to  reduce 
(undamental  human  ri'^'hls  to  the  level 
Of  academic  norms  w  hich  can  be  changed 
at  each  passing  fad  nr  fancy  in  social 
4ni:ineering  by  self-appointed  planners 
lor  the  lives  of  others  Beware  of  our 
growing  number  of  social  planners  m 
government 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  American 
dream  come  true  It  is  instead,  in  fact, 
and  indeed  another  step  of  the  Atnerican 
nightmare 

A  census  has  not  been  taken  to  estab- 
lish the  number  of  today's  forgotten  ma- 
jority, but  I  submit,  Mr  Speaker,  that  a 
census  will  be  taken  in  November  of  this 


year  which  will  ref..-ct  itself  In  the  absent 
faces  of  many  of  my  colleagues  who  see 
fit  to  strike  this  blow  to  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  the  "forpotten  man"  in 
America 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  supiwrt  of  passinu  now  this  civil 
ni;tiUs  bill,  HH  2516  This  legislation 
represents  anotlier  step  by  Congress  to 
eliminate  barriers  which  are  dividing  our 
Nation  It  n  pre.sents  another  leL'islative 
effort  of  Con'.:ress  toward  the  realization 
of  the  American  dream— not  just  of 
equality,  but  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
H  R  L"516  originated  in  the  Hou.se  last 
year.  It  was  de.signed  to  protect  civil 
rights  workers,  such  as  Jonathan 
Daniels,  of  Keene.  N.H  ,  who  wits  mur- 
dered in  Haynevllle,  Ala.,  In  August 
1965  On  August  16  of  last  year,  H  R. 
'J516  passed  the  Hou.se  with  my  support 
by  a  :i26  to  93  vote  Seven  months  later 
on  March  11,  1968,  it  pa.ssed  the  Senate 
and  came  back  to  the  House  It  is  a  .<ad 
commentary  that  it  languished  in  the 
Senate  so  long.  Many  of  the  voices  we 
hear  today— lamenting  the  brief  delays 
in  the  Hou.se  were  strani;cly  silent  while 
this  bill  slumbered  in  the  Senate  for  7 
long  months 

It  is  quite  true  the  Senate  changed  the 
bill  It  added  antinot  jirovlsions.  but 
these  refiect  H  R  421  which  also  passed 
the  Hou.se  with  mv  supii<irt  bv  a  vote  of 
347  to  70.  July  19,  1967 

It  is  al.so  true  that  the  Senate  has 
added  an  Indian  bill  of  rights.  However, 
the  only  .American  Indian  i^resently  serv- 
ing in  the  House  (if  Representatives,  our 
di.<;tini.Miished  colleague,  the  izentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  ReifelI.  en- 
thusiastically sup[>orts  these  provisions, 
and  indeed  ihe  whole  bill,  and  considers 
them,  as  do  I.  long  overdue 

It  IS  also  Inie  that  the  Senate  added 
L'un-control  iirovisions  I  supjport  these 
because  they  recogmze  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  gun  that  needs  to  be  controlled, 
as  much  as  the  person  who  is  using  it  and 
for  What  purpose  Tins  provision  stiffens 
the  i^enalties  for  those  who  uiilawfully 
u.se  firearms  during  civil  disorders  and 
for  these  who  teach  ur  demonstrate  how 
to  use  firearms,  explosives,  and  incen- 
diaries, knowing  that  these  devices  will 
be  ii.sed  during  a  civil  disorder. 

It  IS  also  true  the  Senate  added  open 
housing  provisions  to  this  bill.  But  2 
yeais  ago  the  House  passed  an  open 
housyi','  bill  substantially  similar  to  the 
open  housing  provisions  in  this  bill  The 
1966  bill  was  not  hastily  considered.  It 
underwent  12  days  of  hard  and  heattd 
debate  before  it  was  [)a.ssed  with  my  sup- 
port by  a  259-to-157  vote — August  9, 
1966. 

The  debate  on  this  legislation  here  and 
throughout  the  countrj-  has  become 
clouded.  There  arc  some  who  maintain 
this  bill  should  go  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee. There  is  of  course  some  merit 
in  this  propo.sal.  Surely  this  bill,  indeed 
any  bill,  can  be  improved.  But  would  a 
Senate-House  conference  improve  it? 
Mindful  of  the  fact  the  Senate  let  the 
House-passed  open  housing  and  civil 
rights  protection  bill  of  1966  die,  and 
mindful  of  the  fact  they  embraced  the 
present  bill  for  7  long  months,  one  must 
think  carefully  before  again  letting  that 
august  body  entwine  this  measure.  There 
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is  no  assurance  that  a  Senate-Hou.se  con- 
ference committee  would  act  promptly 
aiid  constructively. 

It  should  al.so  t>e  noted  that  the  Civil 
Riiilit^s  Act  of  1964  which  originated  in 
the  Hou.se.  despite  significant  Senate 
changes  was  not  .sent  to  conference. 

Many  aspects  of  the  debate  on  this 
measuie  al.so  invite  attention  But  I  have 
spoken  and  reported  at  len;^th  on  pre- 
vious occasions  on  the  three  major  civil 
ri'thts  bills  I  have  previously  supported. 
During  my  6  years  in  Congress  my  record 
and  my  rea.sons  for  my  lecord  have  been 
made  abundantly  clear. 

I  do.  liowevtr.  want  to  address  my.M^If 
to  one  more  aspect  of  this  matter. 

In  voting  now  to  ai)prove  this  bill  arc 
we  yielding  to  pressure?  Are  ve  merely 
decorating  the  grave  of  a  desjarted  and 
L'l-eatly  respected  leader.  Martin  Luther 
Kiiig.  Jc  ?  Are  we  re-.vardir.g  rioters? 

My  answer  is  no.  My  answer  eclioes  the 
remarks  of  my  di-stinL'uished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son), whose  remarks  I  commend  and 
who.se  leasoning  I  applaud.  Mr.  Ander- 
son told  us  this  afternoon  that  the 
arsonists,  loofors.  and  vandals  who  have 
sacked  and  burned  .sections  of  Washing- 
ton. Baltimore,  and  other  cities  do  not 
mourn  for  Dr.  King.  Nor  do  they  seek  by 
their  actions  to  protest  inadequate  hous- 
ing or  other  slum  conditions.  Tliey  are 
Indeed  but  the  excrescence  of  conditions 
too  long  left  untended.  Their  reorienta- 
tion and  reclamation  will  be  enormous- 
ly difficult  and  we  will  do  little  or  noth- 
ing by  this  measure  before  the  Hou.se  to- 
day to  improve  this 

In  voting  for  ihis  bill  .ve  >eek  rather 
to  reward  and  • :  '-.oui-aee  the  decent, 
hardworking,  loyal  black  Americans  who 
do  not  riot  and  burn,  and  give  them  the 
hope  that  the  dream  ci  owning  a  home 
in  the  suburbs,  if  thcv  v  Lsh  to  do  .so,  or 
a  decent  apartment  in  the  city,  will  not 
be  denied  those  who  are  b'Ji'n  black. 

Finally.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  one  more 
thing  I  wish  to  make  abundantly  clear. 
Not  only  are  we  not  rewarding  lioters — 
let  us  r.ot  deceive  ourselves  that  by  this 
measure — indeed  anv  legislative  meas- 
iii-e— we  can  .^-olve  all  of  the  i)i'obl"nis  we 
lace  as  a  nation. 

I  am  reminded  oJ  what  I  said  here  in 
the  CoNr.RESsioNAi.  Recokd,  volume  110. 
part  2.  page  1644: 

Too  inanv  people  i!i  this  country  are  un- 
der the  impre.'iKion  that  rill  you  liave  to  do 
with  a  complex  i)rob!r'm  i:-  to  get  Congress 
to  pass  a  law.  This  cinncerous  Illusion  Is 
fostered  by  the  demacoc  and  pleader  for 
special  lnterest.s  It  i.s  aided  and  .ibetted  by 
wishful  thinking  i.nd  1  iztne.ss  of  mind  and 
.'^piI^t. 

Mere  pa.ssace  of  this  l.iw  or  any  law  can- 
not definitely  settle  the  tortured  problems  of 
duscrimination  and  recond-class  citizenship. 
The  very  fact  that  in  a  great  democracy  such 
.  as  ours,  with  Us  vaunted  freedoms  and  equal- 
ity of  opijortunity.  we  need  such  a  law  is  a 
poignant  commenuiry. 

The  battle  for  freedom  and  for  equal- 
ity of  oijportunity  is  not  going  to  be  won 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  It  will  have  to 
be  won  m  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of 
men. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

We  have  heard  statements  l^day  urg- 
ing   support    for    this    legislation    as    a 


memorial  to  the  slain  civil  rights  leader. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  We  have 
heard  suggestions  that  this  bill  .should 
be  passed  to  prevent  further  liots  and 
civil  disorders.  Conversely,  we  have 
heard  that  the  legislation  should  be  op- 
posed lest  it  be  considered  apiieasement 
to  rioters  or  a  reward  for  lawbreakers.  It 
also  has  been  said  tliat  I'le  bill  should  be 
defeated  todv^y  and  considered  at  .•^onie 
point  in  the  liiture  when  the  trooiis  have 
left  this  city  and  the  fires  of  this  week's 
riots  have  been  put  out.  reisonally,  I  find 
none  of  these  ai'L'Uinents  i)ersuasive.  It  is 
not  for  the  House  of  Rei)re,sentatives  to- 
day to  bestow  rewai'ds  oi'  to  dispense 
i)uni.shment.  however  much  deserved. 

My  vote  today  v.  ill  be  cast  not  becnn.se 
of  the  pres.sures  of  the  moment,  but  in 
spite  et  tliem.  It  v.ill  be  '  r.st  not  out  of 
fear,  but  from  conviction  and  eonc-'-n. 
It  is  basvd  \ery  simnly  on  my  conviction 
that  eveiy  person  in  this  Nation  regard- 
less of  r.are,  color,  or  creed  .-linuld  have 
the  right  and  oi)portunitv  to  live  where- 
ever  his  economic  circumstances  will 
i:eimir. 

I  reco'.:nize  that  this  leio;.-.;  ition  i.  'lol 
IJCifect — few  bills  are  Po'-siij'v.  iindei- 
different  circumstances,  jjerfection  could 
be  sought.  Further.  I  rejoct  the  ar'niment 
that  the  parliamentary  procedure  being 
u.sed  is  iminopcr.  On  two  previous  occa- 
sions, in  1960  and  auain  in  1964.  the 
House,  without  reouesting  a  conference, 
adopted  significantly  alf^red  versions  of 
previously  House-appioved  civil  rights 
bills.  It  is  well  known  that  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  cloture  in  the  other  body 
makes  this  a  necessary  procedure  for 
civil  rights  legislation.  It  is  my  \iew  that 
this  legislation  is  the  best  that  can  be 
achieved. 

Let  me  say  lurthcr.  that  I  recognize 
that  this  legislation  will  not  end  discrim- 
ination or  drastically  change  housing 
patterns.  This  can  readily  be  seen  in  the 
22  States  and  dozens  of  additional  local 
Jurisdictions  where  fair  housing  laws  al- 
ready exist.  It  can,  however,  reduce  the 
present  difficulties  which  result  from  the 
growing  patchwork  of  State  and  local 
laws  on  this  subject — each  with  different 
application. 

More  importantly,  as  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
I  Mr.  Anderson),  it  will  help  the  Negro 
schoolteacher,  who,  after  answering 
moi-e  than  100  ads  could  not  find  a  place 
to  live:  the  Negro  engineer  v.ho  had  to 
turn  down  a  job  because  housing  was  not 
available:  and  returning  Negro  Vietnam 
veteran  who  might  be  told  hou.sing  is  not 
available  to  him.  And.  it  will  help  their 
children,  children  who  would  otherwi.se 
feel  the  sting  of  hearing  their  parents 
told  "Negroes  are  not  allowed." 

I  concede  that  there  are  good  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  It  is  a  close  question. 
Goodness  cannot  be  legislated.  I  support 
this  open  housing  legislation  as  I  sup- 
ported the  House-passed  open  liousing 
legislation  in  1966.  only  alter  taking  into 
account  the  persuasive  arguments  offered 
both  in  the  House  and  by  constituents 
whose  motives  are  the  highest  end  whose 
sincerity  cannot  be  questioned.  I  do  so 
because  I  believe  the  legislation  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
broad  purposes  of  this  counti-y  siiice  its 
inception.  While  this  bill  will  not  solve 


all  problems,  it  might  siiark  a  con.science 
or  at  least  drive  from  .sight  agreements  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  or  reli- 
gion. This  legi.slation  pas.sed  the  U.S 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  71  to  20.  with  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Senate  voting  29 
to  \i  in  iavcff-  of  the  bill.  Further,  the  bill 
has  ine^Jiiblic  suppoi't  of  both  lormer 
ViL'e  rri.sident  Richard  Nixon  and  Gov 
Ne'son  Rocki-leller — the  two  principal 
contenders  lor  the  Remiblie.n  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency. 

Thci'e  can  be  no  oueslion  but  ihai 
tliiie  uday  remains  discrimination  in 
.hou.Mi'.g.  Within  a  matter  of  >eai's.  most, 
if  not  all.  of  our  largest  cities  will  be 
inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Negroes.  We 
could  e(ji-itiinic  to  permit  the  opportur.ity 
to  move  out  of  the  j  iielto  to  be  closed  ctl 
However,  one  hope  to  halt  the  progi'cs- 
.>ion  of  hilure  pi'oblems  is  to  today  refuse 
to  lesirict.  simiily  Ijeeause  of  race,  what 
nil  aspire  to — an  oppoi'tunily  to  hve 
where  one  can  afford  to  '  ve.  Cei-Uimly 
this  :  hould  be  one  of  thi  fi-uits  of  the 
Amirican  society. 

I  iiave  a  deep  conviction  that  the  real 
.-^trength  of  our  Nation  and  the  .source 
of  us  growth,  its  stability,  and,  in  fact, 
lis  •enius,  is  the  people — their  hopes,  __^ 
their  aspirations,  their  initiative,  and 
their  motiv£.tions.  Is  there  any  way  to 
measure  the  loss  U)  our  society  m  past 
decr.des  which  lias  i  esulted  from  the  dull- 
ing of  tho.se  hopes,  of  tho.se  aspirations. 
and  of  the  initiative  of  many  Negro 
Ameiicans  wh.o  could  see  no  jio.ssibility  of 
-ettin'-'  out  of  the  I'hetto? 

.'\dmiitedly.  th:s  legislation,  as  has  been 
said,  will  not  open  up  a  broad  highway 
from  the  ghetto  to  the  suburbs.  It  will 
still  be  a  ciifflcult  and  tortuous  i^ath  at 
best  However,  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment for  me  is  my  belief  that  ours  will 
be  a  .strontier  and  healthier  nation  for 
liaviiig  ^.iid  to  all  of  our  citizens  that 
their  futures  are  in  their  hands,  that  by 
their  enercy  and  their  initiative  they  can 
reasonably  raise  their  hopes,  their  aspi- 
rations, and  their  dreams  for  themselves 
and  their  families  and  have  the  a.ssur- 
ance  of.  at  least,  a  chance  of  attaining 
what  .so  many  can  take  for  granted. 

Today,  we  do  not  say  there  is  the  sky, 
it  is  yours,  but  we  can  say  there  is  a  path 
and  it  can  be  yours,  I  know  of  no  belter 
hope  for  the  future  of  this  Nation  than 
for  its  people,  all  of  iis  i^eoplc.  to  be  able 
to  reasonably  aspire  to  fulfill  their  best 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  ditmity  of  each 
man  requires  it  No  man  should  ask  for 
more:  no  man  deserves  le.ss. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ii.se  m 
support  of  the  resolution  before  us.  Theie 
are  those  in  our  midst  who  would  con- 
tend that  the  action  v.e  pi'opose  today  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  is  a  new  dcpai'iure 
from  the  hi.storical  I'ole  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  played  in  preserving 
the  individual  rights  of  American  cit- 
izens. There  are  those  on  the  other  hand 
who  would  deny  that  the  Congress  has 
indeed  even  played  the  type  role  it  should 
have.  I  say  to  both  of  those  contentions 
that  they  are  wrong. 

The  Congress  has  been  in  the  forefront 
on  the  civil  rights  movement  for  year;. 
We  have  gradually  broken  dowTi  the  bar- 
i-i:rs  of  discrL*nination  which  for  too  long 
have  made  us  a  divided  society.  Only  2 
■^^■e?ks  ago.  President  Johnson  told  us  of 
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the  forces  of  dlvlslveness  at  work  wtthln 
Amerca  We  know  they  are  at  work  And 
we  know  that  unless  we  face  up  to  our 
responsibihties  as  leKl3latt:)rs  these  forces 
"    will  remain  at  work 

I  have  supported  everv-  civil  rlt;hts  bill 
t)  come  before  this  body  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Consress.  and  I  say 
that  what  we  are  consldennn  today  is 
not  a  departure  from  our  traditional  role. 
It  is  rather  a  natural  extension  of  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  blaze  a  trail  toward 
harmony  and  justice  for  all  citizens  And 
so  I  will  supp<irt  the  passage  of  the  civil 
rights   bill   before   us. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  has  had  lan- 
s'uage  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
instant  bill  on  the  books  for  20  years. 
What  we  are  asking  the  Congre.ss  today 
to  do  Ls  to  ifuarantee  to  the  citizens  of 
every  State  the  same  rights  as  these  guar- 
anteed  In  my  own  home  Stat*-  Nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
measure  on  the  basis  of  its  own  menus. 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  emotional  orgy 
through  whh:ii  we  are  now  going. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  measure  be- 
cause I  believe  that  every  American  cit- 
izen has  the  right,  u'lven  by  God  and 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  t-o  move 
freely  within  this  land  and  to  find  for 
himself  and  his  family  a  place  to  live 
which  he  can  afford  and  which  will  per- 
mit him  the  type  of  security  now  enjoyed 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  a  great  country. 
Not  the  least  of  its  greatness  stems  from 
our  williry?ness  to  permit  all  Americans 
to  share  in  that  greatnes.s 

Mr  GROVER.  Mr  Speaker,  last  year 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  Interfere  with  the  legiti- 
mate and  peaceful  exercise  of  one's  civil 
rights. 

The  bill  also  co.-itained  severe  penalties 
for  certain  activities  and  travel  with  in- 
tent to  provoke  rots  and  civil  disorder 
The  Senate  added  to  the  House -passed 
legislation  a  section  barring  d!.scrlmina- 
tlon  In  housing  and  a  section  establishing 
a  bill  of  rights  for  the  American  Indian. 
The  misunderstandings  and  emotion 
associated  with  this  open  housing  .section 
have  made  it  one  of  the  most  difficult 
votes  in  my  6  years  In  Congress. 

I  could  dismiss  It  by  .saying  it  will  not 
affect  my  constituents  since  it  Is  not  as 
broad  as  the  New  York  State  open  hous- 
ing law  now  in  effect. 

I  could  justify  it  by  pointing  out  fhat  a 
man's  hom.e  Is  his  castle— and  this  bill 
does  not  take  away  from  him  his  rii^ht  to 
sell  his  home  to  whom  hf  chooses  and  on 
his  own  terms. 

But  the  balance  between  the  age-old 
rights  inherent  in  real  property  owner- 
ship and  equal  protection  under  the  law 
:s  one  dehcaft  and  intricate  and  not  eas- 
ily dismissed  or  lightly  justified. 

My  studies  indicate  to  me  that  the  sec- 
tion is  constitutional,  but  that  extension 
or  amendment  in  the  future  to  further 
restrict  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
homeowner  would  be  of  doubtful  con- 
-'^titutionality. 

My  thoutjhts  on  this  open  housing  pro- 
vision have  been  formulated  over  tiie 
last  several  weeks  and  are  In  no  way  re- 


lated to  the  tragedy  of  Memi)his,  sinci^ 
for  some  time  I  have  been  troubled  with 
the  fact  and  prospect  of  voting  on  this 
bill  which  while  it  restricts  the  customer 
selectivity  of  the  rt^altor,  the  builder,  and 
mortgage  broker,  will  ^i\o  !  reerlom  of 
choice  to  some  100.000  soldiers  of  ethnic 
minorities  who  have  been  fighting  for 
me  and  my  country's  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam 

Mr  ROSENTH.\L.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
has  been  a  week  of  deep  tragedy  for  our 
Nation  A  tjreat  man  of  peace  and  cour- 
age was  murdered,  and  our  cities  reacted 
in  anguished  violence  Some  fear  that 
Dr  Martin  Luther  Kimi's  dream  of  a  day 
when  all  .Americans  would  be  joined  in 
brotherh(K3d  ha.s  be<'n  shattered. 

But  we  who  shared  Dr  King's  dream 
.share  it  yet  todav— with  reawakened 
commitment  to  working  toward  its  real- 
ity In  the  .shadow  of  this  past  week's 
events,  we  cannot  overestimate  the  size 
or  complexity  of  the  task  ahead  of  us. 
nor  the  importance  of  beiunning  our 
work  immediately. 

The  New  York  Times  editonal  spoke 
for  us  all  today  when  it  .said; 

Martin  Liitlier  King  the  man  if  peace, 
evolcetl  tile  very  best  in  .Americans  of  every 
race  and  creed  and  Xtxe  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  silent  and  .sfxilcen  Krlef  tiiat  cen- 
tered yesterday  In  AllanUi  ijave  expression 
U)  tlie  overwhelnung  .sentiment  of  a  stunned 
and  united  nation  Unlte<17  ft  mu.st  be 
united 

This  Is  tiie  lepacy  of  Martin  I.uther  King. 
as  It  was  his  vision  The  pefiple  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  fall  him  now  The  concept  of 
racial  inferlorltv  .md  racial  discrimination  is 
intolerable  if  the  United  States  is  to  survive. 
It  is  the  fundamental  question,  and  Dr  Kins;, 
apostle  of  brotherhood.  understfK)d  it  ,is  such 
fn  all  Its  power  and  all  its  majesty  these 
United  .St.ites  must  move  'o  m.ike  lils  vision 
a  reality. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  pr.vate 
citizens  have  demonstrated  their  de- 
termination to  honor  the  memorj-  of 
Dr  King  with  rededlcatlon  to  the  fight 
against  poverty  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion We  !n  Congress  cannot  do  less.  We 
cannot  wait  a  month  or  even  a  week  to 
begin  once  more  the  flght  against  the 
.symptoms  of  misery  and  poverty,  but  also 
against  their  causes  as  well. 

This  House  has  an  immtxllate  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  It^s  rededlcatlon  to  that 
goal  We  must,  without  further  delay, 
pa.ss  the  civil  rights  bill  not  as  a  final 
tribute  to  Dr  King  but  as  the  first  step 
in  a  campaign,  renewed  and  refreshed  by 
his  memory,  to  end  racism  in  America. 

This  bill  Is  no  panacea  Many  other 
legislative  routes  remain  to  be  pursued. 
But  the  Immediate  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  will  reafRrm  the  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Go\ernment  to  remedj- 
at  least  two  areas  of  injustice: 

This  bill  Will  protect  men  of  all  races 
who  seek  to  exercise  and  to  afford  others 
the  federal  rights  which  Congress  has 
alJlrmed  during  the  past  decade — men 
who  would  follow  the  mad  of  dignity  and 
peace  on  which  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
marched 

The  fair  housing  provisions  of  this  bill 
Will  assure  that  race  will  cease  to  be  a 
barrier  to  a  man  s  living  and  raising  his 
children  in  a  iiome  of  his  choosing  One 
more  right  of  citizenslup  will  be  finally 
available  to  those  persons  who  have  suf- 


fered   under    the   Indignities   of    racial 
di.scnmination 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  iinmediat^"  enact- 
ment of  the  Senate  version  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  and  the  reaffirmation  by  this 
Congress  to  i)ursue  in  ever>-  way  ix)sslble 
the  cause  for  which  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  gave  his  life. 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  in  voting 
today  in  favor  of  the  previous  question 
and  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
to  HR  2516.  described  as  the  Civil 
Rifhts  Act  of  1968,  I  am  aware  fully  of 
th?  con.sf qiiences  of  this  decision. 

I  am  imprcs.sed  that  enactment  of  this 
comprohensivc  measure  lias  been  delayed 
too  long 

No  part  of  this  mea.sure  could  po-ssibly 
be  more  e.s.sential  or  more  urgent  than 
the  antiilot  provisions  Certainly,  this 
Congress  should  not  delay  in  outlawing 
activities  of  one  who  travels  acro.ss  State 
lines  or  who  uses  the  facilities  of  inter- 
state commerce  with  the  intent  to  or- 
ganize, promote,  encourage,  or  partlcl- 
I)ate  m  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  to  commit 
any  act  of  violence  in  furtherance  of  a 
riot,  or  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  in 
inciting  or  participating  in  or  carrying 
on  a  riot  or  committing  any  act  of  vio- 
lence in  furtherance  of  a  riot. 

Mr  Si)eaker,  offenses  such  as  those 
included  in  the  antlriot  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  well  knowm  to  us  here  in 
Washington  today.  We  deplore  the  death 
and  destruction  that  has  been  wrought 
in  this  Capital  City  H  R.  2516  will  out- 
law many  activities  contributing  to  the 
recent  riots  and  will  provide  just  pun- 
ishment of  those  guilty  of  such  repre- 
hensible conduct. 

The  provisions  against  liots  were  con- 
tained in  HR.  421,  which  I  supported 
.some  months  at'o  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  It  is  a  \1tal  i^art  of  the  measure 
now  before  us — a  part  which  it  appears 
we  cannot  separate  from  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  under  the  rule  recom- 
mended by  the  Rules  Committee.  I  can- 
not jeopxirdize  enactment  of  these  pro- 
visions by  refusing  today  to  permit  a 
concurrence  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
Another  vital  part  of  this  measure, 
which  indeed  has  provided  the  frame- 
•.vork  upon  which  the  other  body  has 
added  amendments,  Is  title  I,  providing 
for  the  protection  of  those  assisting  in 
the  exercise  of  civil  rights.  This  part  of 
the  bill  prohibits  Interference  with  those 
who,  assist  in  the  registration  of  voters 
and  in  voting,  or  assisting  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  other  rights  such  as  public  ac- 
commodations, education,  employment. 
jury  service,  and  many  other  privilcccs 
and  opportunities  Tliis  measure  received 
overwhelming  sup;x.rt  in  the  House  in 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  It 
deserves  the  concurrence  of  this  House 
today. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  :s  high  time  that  this 
btxly  provide  by  Federal  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  law  enforcement  officials,  fire- 
men, and  others  engaged  in  luotecting 
our  communities  and  the  lives  of  our 
Citizens  against  the  lawiess  conduct  of 
noters.  arsonists,  and  looters  who  have 
been  rampant  in  our  Capital  City  and 
elsewhere  across  the  Nation.  It  is  imf)or- 
tant  to  act  inamediatcly  on  this  measure 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
these  firemen  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
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cers.  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  mili- 
tary, such  as  those  who  are  .serving  in 
WashiinUon  today. 

Mr.  S!)eaker,  a  new  section  added  by 
the  other  body  also  makes  it  a  Federal 
offen.se  to  teach  or  demonstrate  to  others 
the  use  or  ai)plication  or  making  of  any 
firearm  or  explosive  or  incendiary  device 
which  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  know 
mii2ht  be  used  in  a  ci\il  disorder.  It  also 
Imiwses  |)enalties  on  those  who  irans- 
iwrt  or  manufacture  firrarms  or  ex- 
plosives. ha\  iiit:  knowledge  that  the  same 
will  be  used  unlawtully  m  tl.e  imthei- 
ance  of  a  civil  di.sorder. 

The  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  bill 
are  much  moie  coin]»tehensive  than  this 
brief  statement  can  indicate.  Neverthe- 
less. iii.\-  St ;i lenient  .■^erves  to  establish  the 
e.ssential  character  of  this  )>art  of  the  bill 
and  its  uirency  m  this  |)f  nod  of  strife  in 
our  IaucI  . 

Mr,  Speaker,  tlieie  .ue  conxjiehensive 
provisions  regarding  the  rights  of  the 
Indians,  vvliich  will  be  discussed  and  ex- 
plained much  more  ilioroughly  by  others 
who  are  taking  part  in  this  debate.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say.  the  intention  of  these  lu-o- 
visions  is  to  insure  basic  constitutional 
rights  to  Indian  citi/ens  who  reside  on 
reservations  While  the  language  may  be 
imj^iicct.  the  objective  of  equal  con- 
stitutional rights  for  these  citizens  should 
equal  the  objective  of  securing  such 
rights  for  Negroes  and  other  disadvan- 
taged citizens  among  our  ixjpulation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
controversial  part  of  this  bill  relates  to 
the  .so-called  subject  of  open  housing.  It 
would  probably  be  preferable  if  a  com- 
mittee on  conference  could  review  these 
provisions.  On  the  other  liand,  any  en- 
actment today  is  susceptible  to  amend- 
ment at  any  time  in  this  or  .-ubsequent 
.sessions  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
the  objectives  of  this  part  of  the  bill,  and 
I  am  substantially  .satisfied  with  the 
language  that  the  other  body  has  adopted 
and  presented  now  for  our  concurrence. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  .seeks  to  satisfy 
the  great  need  foi  housing  units  denied 
today  to  millions  of  our  citizens  because 
of  race  or  color.  Multiple  housing  units 
as  in  the  typical  apartment  building  and 
in  new  residential  developments  could 
not  be  sold  or  rented  on  a  discriminatory 
basis  under  the  language  inserted  by  the 
other  body,  and  m  wliich  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  concur. 

In  most  respects  the  broad  provisions 
arc  very  .Nimilar  to  the  .so-called  Mathias 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966.  which  this  House  adopted,  and 
which  I  supix)rted.  There  are  significant 
exemptions  from  the  open  housing  pro- 
visions. Excluded  are  owner-occupied 
dv.ellings.  ALso.  there  appears  to  be  ade- 
quate language  respecting  the  .so-called 
Mrs.  Murphy  section  applicable  to 
rooming  houses  and  apartments  of  four 
units  or  less  where  the  owner  occupies 
the  premises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enforcement  provl- 
>ions  contained  in  the  Senate  version 
are  far  weaker  than  those  authorized  by 
the  House  in  the  1966  bill.  The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is 
charged  with  working  out  programs  of 
voluntary  compliance,  and  to  seek  the 
elimination  or  correction  of  alleged  dis- 


crimination by  informal  nu  tlmds  ol  con- 
ferences, conciliation  and  persuasion  In 
the  event  the  Secretary's  cfTorts  are  un- 
successful, an  aggrieved  party  has  no 
choice  but  to  commence  a  ci'.  il  action  in 
a  U  S  district  court. 

The  earlier  Hou.^e  ■,  er.-im  cs'iubli.^hed 
an  administrative  agency,  with  broad 
jiowers  not  found  in  the  Ian  tia.ne  of  the 
present  bill.  It  can  truly  be  .--aid  that 
while  the  coveraye  in  tiie  Senate  \eision 
is  broader  th.m  lluit  (-.■ntained  in  Uie 
1906  House  bill,  the  enforceminit  .seeti.ms 
arc  much  more  liniiied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
u-nse  and  emotional  atiriosi)h>  re  prevail- 
ing in  tills  House  today,  which  leUccts  in 
larce  mrn.:,uic  Ihe  atrn'-isDlici-e  of  strife 
and  dissent  exi.^tin^'  ih:  ous^lioui  the 
Nation. 

In  ic.ichinp  my  (ieciMon  lo  \iiie  lot 
the  iJievious  an.-wer.  I  ha\e  endeavored 
lui.  to  l)e  in.'luenced  l)y  emotional  ap- 
iirals.  At  the  .-ame  iimi,  I  liave  re'uscd 
to  accept  the  suggestion  that  I  slioiild 
vole  against  the  i)rcvious  tiue.-iion  as 
letiibution  for  the  violent  and  destrur- 
live  events  that  followed  ihe  .-laying  of 
Dr.  King.  My  judgment  is  oa.sed  on  the 
equities  of  the  measure  nov,'  before  the 
House,  and  an  earnest  consideration  of 
the  lights  sought  to  be  advanced  by  this 
landmark  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  add  that  I  have 
no  illusions  about  the  inadequacies  of 
this  legislation  to  attain  the  objectives 
of  equality  and  jvisticc  for  all  citizens — 
goals  which  are  supported  by  all  who 
favor  this  measure  and  by  many  who 
choose  for  one  reason  or  another  to  op- 
pose it. 

Legislation  is  but  a  part  of  the  answer, 
indeed,  a  small  i^art  when  it  comes  to 
such  a  subject  as  oi^en  liousing.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  open  liousing  legis- 
lation enacted  by  .some  of  our  States  lias 
had  a  very  minor  effect  in  reducing 
segregation.  The  principal  advantage  to 
be  gained  through  enactment  of  this  bill 
is  the  psychological.  iHisu.a-sive,  and  edu- 
cational aspects  which  may  result. 

It  is  truly  said  that  we  cannot  legis- 
late brotherly  love.  Hov\'ever.  we  can. 
through  legislation,  express  our  attitude 
and  encourage  others  to  adopt  similar 
attitudes  of  compassion  understanding. 
and  equity.  A  great  public  awakening 
is  needed  to  encourage  respect  for  our 
fellow  man  based  on  character  and  other 
qualities,  disassociated  from  questions  of 
race  or  color.  If  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure encourages  and  iJiomotes  such  a 
change  in  individual  attitudes,  it  will 
have  .served  its  greatest  purpose, 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  that  I  recog- 
nize many  imperfections  in  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  and  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  other  appropriate  committees 
will  consider  needed  changes  at  an  early 
date.  I  am  convinced  that  immediate  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  bill  iwith  a  view  to- 
ward possible  amendment  at  a  later 
time)  is  far  preferable  to  one  wiiich 
would  recommit  the  entire  bill  to  the 
committees  of  this  House. 

I  am  prepared  to  withstand  the  abuses 
which  may  follow  the  votes  wiiich  I  shall 
cast  today,  with  the  conviction  that  my 
decision  is  based  on  reason  and  mo- 
tivated by  a  desire  for  human  justice. 


Mr  I30LAND  Ml .  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urue  iny  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on 
the  i)ackaae  of  civil  rights  legi-slatlon  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  today. 

This  bill  would  an.sv\er  a  need  that 
^irovvs  more  pressine  eveiT  day.  Its  lair 
liousing  provisions,  lor  example,  would 
help  tear  down  tlie  barriers  now  IrapiJing 
Negroes  in  rottlnc  slums  and  dini^y  se"- 
iT'.;aterl  iieiLihboihoods  thimuhoul  thr 
Uniied  Slates.  Housing  disciimination.  a 
ir.oi'kei-y  oi  the  Ci)nceiMs  of  equal  oiioor- 
li..iity  at.d  equal  lights,  is  one  ol  the 
principal  causes  behind  tiie  racMl  tuiault 
Iliat  has  rocked  uipny  ol  our  ciiies.  Mo.st 
Nr'gri.cs.  especially  tlio.se  livuv-^  in  ina.ior 
cities,  realize  they  cannot  hoi>e  to  liiiv  a 
house  in  a  i)reKont.''ble  middle-class 
neiiihborhood  even  if  ihey  acriir-ve  the 
ctiier  goals  of  middle  cla.ss  life — a  good 
education,  a  good  job.  a  good  income. 
Tiiis  knowledge  contributes  heavily  to 
ihe  black  man's  K  clings  of  impotent  rage 
a&amst  the  white  community.  It  feeds 
the  passions  that  have  made  .^moking 
rubble  out  of  widespread  sections  of  De- 
lioit.  Los  Ani-'el<  s.  Newai!"..  and  .scores  ol 
other  cities 

Fair  housing  legi.>lation  of  cour.se.  is 
lar  more  than  a  nostrum  liastily  con- 
cocted to  cure  racial  strife. 

It  IS  an  integral  part  of  Ihe  congres- 
sional attempt  to  lielp  the  Negro  enter 
the  mainstieam  of  .'American  life.  Black 
people  must  have  an  opixjrtunity  to  leave 
the  ghetto  behind  them  All  this  Nation's 
l)ast  civil  li'-'hts  legislation,  all  its  man- 
l)ower  training  iirojects.  all  its  antipov- 
erty  programs  will  accomplish  little  for 
the  black  man  if  he  cannot  escape  the 
slums  that  are  at  once  the  chief  .symptom 
and  the  chief  symbol  of  his  oppression. 
Genuine  racial  equality  in  the  United 
States  demands  the  passage  of  fair  lious- 
ing legislation. 

To  many  Negroes  housing  discrimina- 
tion makes  meaningless  any  attempt  to 
finish  .school,  to  get  a  good  job,  to  adopt 
the  standards  and  attitudes  associated 
with  resixinsible  citizenship. 

•  Why  should  I?"  a  Neiiro  brought  up 
in  a  ghetto  would  a.^k  "Will  it  get  me 
out  of  here?" 

To  other  Negroes — to  those  who  have 
strug.Lied  to  achieve  middle-cla.ss  sta- 
tus— housuiL'  cliscrimination  shatter."^,  the 
dream  they  have  worked  to  fulfill. 

One  Negro  couple,  residents  ol  a  .small 
Midwest  city,  cited  in  a  .sociological  study 
.sought  Iniillessly  for  3  years  to  buy 
a  hou.se  in  the  kind  of  neighborhood  they 
wanted.  Both  aie  bright,  educated,  and 
articulate.  The  man  is  an  industrial  fore- 
man in  a  i>osition  of  genuine  respon.si- 
bility,  the  woman  a  .<;choolteacher  cele- 
brated among  iier  colleagues  for  her 
knowicdge  and  .skill.  Yet  doors  closed  on 
them  everywhere  they  went  in  search  ol 
a  home  Discouraged  and  embittered 
after  3  years  of  effort,  they  finally 
had  to  settle  for  an  apartment  in  a  low- 
rent  housing  iiroject. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today.  Mr 
Speaker,  would  help  redress  thousands  of 
injustices  like  the  one  I  have  just  out- 
lined. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  pioneered  in 
the  enactment  of  fair  housing  laws — laws 
far  more  rigorous  than  the  one  proposed 
in    H.R.    2516.    Applauded    throughout 
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Massachosetts  by  black  and  white  peo-  cordlngly  ttiere  have  been  Levitt  lomniuiil- 
ple  alike,  these  laws  have  proved  around-  ''^^  "^''''^  '';»ve  been  mtoKrated  imd  '^lliers 
less   the  conventional   fears   people   ex-     ^^'^^  '""^  '"^^ 


press  about  fair  hou-sini^  letrislatlon- 
fears  that  ;t  would  erode  property  values, 
fears  that  it  would  exacerbate  racial  ten- 
sions, fears  that  it  would  brina  a  tide 
of  impoven.shed  Ne^n^es  into  the 
suburbs  Tiie  MassachustHt-s  laws  provide 
ample  evidence  that  fair  housing  U-els-- 
lation  works  and  w\)rks  well 

Tlie  fair  housint:  laws  prop,\sed  In 
H  R  2316.  like  the  Ma.ssachasetts  laws, 
would  '.;o  far  toward  eliminating  racial 
prejudice  in  ihe  real  estate  market. 

W  Evan.s  Buchanan,  former  president 
of  the  National  A.s.sooiation  of  Builders. 
In  testimony  before  the  Congress  said: 

M.-\ny  business  firms  and  organizations 
would  lonat  ^ince  have  discontinued  practices 
of  discrimination  except  for  their  fear  nf  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  stemming  from 
competitors  who  choose  to  c,iplt:ill/.e  on 
racial  .T.nd  religions  preludlces  With  a  na- 
tional   law    commanding    the    .vcceptance   of 


During  those  years  however  we  have  cnn- 
stantly  urged  both  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative areas  of  government  to  take  action 
milking  Ue<iegregatloii  the  law  of  the  Kind 
Our  policy  has  been  a  matter  of  record  in 
testimony  before  Congressional  commlttee.s 
iind  White  House  meetings. 

Sji  f,ir  tiiore  is  no  law  or  executive  iTdi-r 
ellmln.atlng  -segregation  In  the  United  States 
iind  we  shall  not  wait  any  longer  for  such 
iictinn  to  (H'cur 

As  a  tribute  to  Dr  King  this  Company  h.is 
.-idopted  :i  new  policy-  effective  at  once— 
eliminating  segregation  any  place  it  builds— 
whether  It  be  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

We  :usk  all  our  colleagues  to  adopt  a  slml 


industry,  and  iwlitics  demanded  by  a 
ixjpulation  explosion  and  imply  that  the 
flag  of  today  ls  .soclalLstic. 

Our  young  people  In  our  tihettos  are 
not  well  educated  as  to  the  tlag  of  yester- 
day and  they  are  sullen  and  despondent 
that  the  flag  of  today  Is  little  more  than 
a  constitutional  myth  of  unachievable 
rights  and  opportunity. 

1  think  that  this  bill  before  us  today 
can  turn  on  again  a  light  of  hope — its 
effect,  however,  will  be  primarily  sym- 
bolism. 

Hundreds  of  cities.  States,  and  coun- 
ties have  .similar  laws  in  effect.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  enacud  our  first  'fair  hous- 
inc"  law  In  1959:  our  Rumford  Act  fol- 


iar policy  without  delay  The  forces  of  bigotry     lowed    in    1963.    We    have    enjoyed    fair 


and  prejudice  must  not  be  permitted  to  pre- 
vail .my  longer,  and  we  urge  all  builders- 
large  and  small  alike— to  do  their  part  In 
making  .America  once  again  the  Ideal  of  the 
world. 


An  1  Elliott  N.   Couden.  a  member  of  in  the  construction  and  home  .sales  in 

the  National  Association  of  Real  Estete  dustry    throughout    the   country    to    lay 

Boards,  testified  down  their  restrictive  covenants  and  for- 

\  universal  :aw  would  remove  many  of  the  sake  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  cross  of  bigotry, 
shackles  and  impasses  we  In  the  real  estate         Twenty  i)ercent  of  the  House  and  Sen- 


accommodations  in  our  State  since  1952 
and  fair  tmploynient  practices  since 
1958. 

Tlie  mere  enactment  of  laws  .••ettinc,' 

forth  in  a  practical  way  the  meaning  of 

the  term  "freedom"  in  the  Constitution 

been  the   toUl  answer  to  ml- 

.   .  roblems.  Contrar>'  to  [wpular  be- 

onlv  Dr  King  but  call  out  to  its  brethren     lief,  civil  rights  legislation  once  enacted 


It  is  fitting   that  this  great  Interna- 


!iii   the  enti.-e  industry  will  sell  or  rent  with-     tional  corporation  should  on  the  day  fol-     has   not 
nomfc  "e'^n^au"""  *"'*  '''*'''"'  "*'  "'  "^     "*'"■*"-    "■"    ^""^'^   f""*^'"''^'   ^"'«»^'^^    "^^^      "^"""y  " 


is  not  widely  utilized  In  California  with 
20  million  i)eople  and  over  1  million  Ne- 
t'roe.s— more  than  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
si.sslppl— there  are  only  a  few  hundred 
complaints    Tiled    before    administrative 


business  , ire  subjected  to       Many  real  estate     ate  went  to  Georgia  vesterday   for  the     lx)ards  every  vear  and  only  a  handful  of 


salesmen  and  brokers  who  would  volun 
taniv  provide  equal  service  to  all  clients 
surTer  a  reasonably  well-grounded  apprehen- 
sion that  -heir  etforts  will  result  In  Intimida- 
tion from  other  realtors  and  economic  attri- 
tion from  potential  clients  This  legislation 
would  free  ill  parties  from  coercion,  probably 
the  greatest  single  element  in  the  minority 
housing  syndrome. 

A  rmtlonai  fair  housing  law,  It  seems 
clear,  would  bv  as  .velcome  in  many  real 
estate  firms  iis  ;t  would  be  In  the  black 
t,'hettos. 

The  other  provisions  of  H  R.  2516 — 
one  to  strengthen  Federal  protection  for 
civil  rights  workers,  another  to  safei;uard 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Indians,  still 
another  to  combat  riots — would  be 
equally-  welcome  to  any  citizen  concerned 
at)out  the  health  of  his  Nation. 

I  lu-ge  swift  and  favorable  action  on 
this  bill. 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker.  Dr  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr  .  is  dead— long  live 
the  fundamental  rights  of  people. 

Certainly  If  Martin  King  stood  for 
an>'thing  It  was  that  all  people  of  what- 
ever skin  tone  have  fundamental  rights. 
As  I  have  .said  on  occasion  for  the  past 
10  years— ^  people  who  are  taxed  as  |)eo- 
ple  should  have  the  lundarnenuxl  rights 
of  people 

One  hundred  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  a  sunburned  complex- 
Ion  this  morning  afU>r  t)aking  on  the 
streets  m  .Atlanta  for  3  hours  yesterdajr 
In  symbolic  rtx-ognitun  oi  the  work  ni  a 
great  southern  leader  A  sea  of  black 
and  white  a.s.sernb!ed  In  a  show  of  affec- 
tion, remorse  and  uiuty  for  a  cause  in 
which  he  died— freedom. 


purpose  of  holding  out  hope  to  10  to  12 
million  Negroes  and  millions  of  others  in 
the  American  melting  j>ot  that  there  Is 
promise  for  a  better  world  in  these 
United  States — through  law. 

Carmichael  .sounded  his  black  (xiwer 
revolution  to  destroy  capltali.sm  last  Au- 
trust,  and  It  was  no  surpri.se  to  .see  htm 
trj'  to  Jump  to  the  forefront  immediately 
on  Kings  demi.se.  Carmichael  cannot 
survive  m  an  atmi^phere  of  hope"  while 
progress  toward  equality  Is  t)elng  made, 
liabble  rousers  can  ap[x»al  only  to  the 
lunatic  fringes  of  the  right  and  left 

We  have  the  op^Kirtunity  In  this  House 
today  to  i-lve  racial  minorities  further 
hope   on    a    national    scale.    We   should 


these  ever  get  into  the  courts. 

Perhaps  if  we  could  stimulate  the  op- 
pressed to  use  legislation  which  legisla- 
tors enact,  they  would  "self-help" 
themselves  under  law  into  better  living 
accommodations. 

There  Ls  no  doubt  that  tins  Nation  has 
problem.s — housing  in  the  cities  and  ab- 
ject ix)verty  in  parUs  of  rural  America. 
We  have  tried  survival  of  the  fittest  " 
The  problem  Is  that  the  ix>or  and  handi- 
capped do  not  die. 

It  may  well  be  that  OEO,  HEW,  HUD. 
and  the  Dt'imrlment  of  Labor  do  not 
currently  liave  all  the  solutions. 

For  those  who  say  fair  housing  is  not 


forthwith  enact  the  omnibus  civil  rights  *  partial  answer,  you  tell  me  what  steps 

bill  of  196S  with  fair  housing  inovlsions.  '^^  Nation  should  Uke  over  a  5-,  10-,  or 

The  m^vst  fundamental  rlcht  an  Individ-  30-y<-'ar  time  frame.  You  tell  me  how  this 

ual  can  have  while  providing  his  services  Nation  will  achieve  our  constitutional  ob- 

in  an  Interstate  commerce  labor  ixxjl  is  Jt^tives   without  .some   itssist   from   the 

to  be  able  to  buy.  rent  or  lease  a  house  t^Lingress  and  legislative  bodies  thiough- 


or  apartment  other  than  in  a  terminal 
ghetto  like  Oakland  or  Watts  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety- three  Mem- 
bers of  Congrt^s  already  represent  States 
or  cities  that  have  a  type  of  fair  hou.sing 
law  In  force.  Heaven  and  earth  will 
hardly  come  tumbling  down  Ix-cau.sc  of 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  uniform  law. 

What  does  it  gain  this  Nation  ;is  an 
alternative  to  bottle  up  in  congested, 
.seething  ghettos  10  million  dark-skinned 
people — only  letting  them  out  to  work 
in  a  suburban  factory  or  hou.sehold. 

This  Nation  has  a  heritage  of  freedom 
and  equality  of  opportunity  ThLs  heri- 
tage is  now  being  tested  as  never  before. 


out  the  land. 

We  bask  in  America  reading  of  the 
revolutionary  problems  lied  China  ls  ex- 
periencing with  her  Red  guards.  Some 
hope  and  expect  Chinas  Imminent 
collapse. 

Would  not  we  thrill  to  have  10  per- 
cent of  the  Russian  population  foment- 
ing a  revolution  from  Moscow  to  Vladi- 
vostok. 

The  Soviets,  no  doubt,  clap  their  hands 
seemg  the  manifestation  of  rights  dis- 
unity in  this  capitalistic  democracy. 

No,  the  death  of  King  or  Kennedy  or 
men  like  them  will  not  put  to  sleep  this 
movement  of  self-expression  of  peoples' 
rights  and  aspirations.  Those  who  fear 


Some  con.servatives  on  the  right  chng     amortization  to  all  Americans,  the  right 
^  It  is  fitting  that  L*.'vitt  k  Sons  of  New     to  that  heritage  of  yesteryear  believing     of  the  vote,  the  right  to  a  decent  night's 


York  .sliould  today  print  the  following 
modification  of  their  longstanding  policy 
restricting  freedom: 

Lbvttt  Pats  Tubutb  to  Dm.   KiMc  ri»  Dked — 
Not  E»tPTT    Pkkasks 


that  It  has  application  only  to  the  .sons  lodging  or  a  fair  meal  in  a  restaurant  of 

and  daughU-rs  of  the  American  Itevolu-  the  right  to  a  job  with  a  fair  days  pay, 

tlo".  are  the  ones  whose  constitutional  com- 

The  ••  right"  preaches  respect  for  the  mitment   Is   currently    being    tested, 

flag.  Their  respect  is  for  the  flag  and  gov-  As  I  walked  In  Atlanta  yesterday  and 

For  many  years  our  housing  policy   has     ernment   of   yesterday,   being    generally  sang  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 

been  u>  abide  by  local  law  or  custom.  Ac-     obUvious  to  the  changes  in  employment,  with  mostly  black  Americans  I  felt  clos- 
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er  to  my  American  heritage  than  ever 
I  did  before  that  time. 

We  were  marching  through  Georgia 
yesterday  100  years  after  Sherman — 
to  provide  all  Americans  a  measure  of 
equal  protection  under  the  law. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2516 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  urge  that 
this  bill  be  accepted  by  the  House  with- 
out amendment. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  days  have 
thrown  a  shadow  over  this  Congress  and 
this  coimtry.  How  ironic  that  in  a  land 
which  stands  for  freedom,  especially  the 
freedom  to  express  oneself  openly,  a  life 
based  on  nonviolence  should  be  snuffed 
out  m  a  violent  way  by  a  liidden  sniper. 
The'  aftermath  of  that  event  in  Mem- 
pliis — events  in  major  cities  throughout 
this  country  marked  by  civil  insurrection 
and  violence — does  disservice  to  that  for 
which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  stood.  I 
reject  those  extremists,  both  black  and 
white,  from  the  man  who  pulled  the  trig- 
ger In  Memphis  to  Stokely  Carmichael 
here  In  Washington,  who  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

Black  people  have  to  survive,  and  the  only 
way  they  will  survive  is  by  getting  guns. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  violence,  law- 
lessness, or  insurrection  in  a  nation 
founded  on  laws  and  not  men.  The  law 
must  be  upheld  if  our  Republic  is  to  sur- 
vive and  prosper.  In  the  past  few  days 
the  law  and  pcrhajjs  the  very  fabric  of 
our  society  have  been  in  jeopardy,  and 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  titter  the  assassination  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi: 

The  first  tiling  to  remember  is  that  none 
of  us  mlibchave  because  lie  is  angry.  We  iiave 
to  behave  like  strong  and  determined  people, 
determined  to  Mce  iill  the  perils  that  sur- 
round \is.  determined  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date that  our  great  Reader  has  given  us,  re- 
membering always  that  if,  as  I  believe,  his 
spirit  looks  upon  us  and  sees  us,  nothing 
would  tlisple:ise  his  soul  so  much  its  to  see 
that  we  have  indulged  i:i  loiy  small  behavior 
or  any  violence. 

Our  task  liere  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
debate  and  decide  upon  a  course  of  action 
relating  to  a  law  for  this  country.  It  Is 
not.  in  my  judtrment.  appropriate  to  de- 
cide the  merits  of  leui.slation  either  as  a 
tribute  to  an  individual  or  as  a  reaction 
to  the  actions  of  j'roups  throughout  this 
country.  Tlie  bill  that  is  before  us  must 
be  judf;ed  on  its  own  merits,  within  the 
context  of  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  country,  but  also  within  the  context 
of  the  constitutional  heritage  v.'e  enjoy  in 
our  land.  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 

This  IS  not  America  Iccause  it  is  rich.  This 
Is  not  America  because  it  has  set  up  lor  a 
great  population  great  opportunities  for  ma- 
terial pro.speri!y.  .America  is  a  name  which 
sounds  In  the  c.ir.s  oi  men  everywhere  as  a 
.synonym  with  individual  opportunity  be- 
riiuse  It  Is  a  synonym  of  individual  liberty. 

Tlie  foundation  of  our  Constitution 
l^rovidcs  for  the  greatest  degree  of  indi- 
\  'dual  liberty  and  opportunity,  and  that 
is  what.  In  my  judgment,  must  be  con- 
.sidcrcd  today. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  has  a  num- 
ber of  provisions.  Title  I,  the  antiriot 
section,  embraces  areas  covered  In  H.R. 


421  and  H.R.  2516,  both  of  which  pas.sed 
the  House  in  1967.  The  inflanunatory 
statements  of  men  like  Rap  Brown  and 
Stokely  Carmichael  would.  I  believe,  be 
covered  by  the  title  I  inovisions.  The 
right  of  free  speech,  a  right  f;uaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  iias  limits.  To  para- 
phrase Justice  Holmes: 

The  right  dop.s  not  exU'iid  to  those  who 
would  shout  "fire"  In  a  crowded  tlieau-r. 

And  in  my  opinion,  parts  of  America 
today  are  'crowded  theaters"  in  which 
the  Browns  and  Carmichaels  are  shout- 
ing "fire."  This  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Titles  II  through  VII  deal  with  rights 
of  American  Indians  and  arc  iirovi.'ions 
which  I  support.  Title  X  iMovidcs  some 
regulation  of  the  use  of  firearms  in  con- 
nection with  civil  disorders.  Titles  VIII 
and  IX  are  the  provisions  adopted  by  the 
other  body,  under  the  leadership  of  .Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  which  relates 
to  open  housing. 

In  Wisconsin,  during  the  19G5  legis- 
lature, I  was  an  author  and  cosponsor  of 
assembly  bill  No.  852  which  Ijecamc 
chapter  439  of  the  laws  of  1965.  This 
legislation  established  Wisconsin's  open 
housing  law  and  was  designed  to  insure 
"that  all  persons  shall  have  an  equal 
opportunity  for  housing,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry."  In  addition  to  the  State  open 
housing  law,  which  relates  primarily  to 
the  business  of  housing,  a  nimiber  of 
local  municipalities  have  adopted  lair 
housing  ordinunces.  Among  them  are 
Brown  Deer,  Fox  Point.  Madison.  Me- 
nominee Falls,  Milwaukee,  Whitefish 
Bay,  Shorewood,  Bayside.  Beloit.  and 
Mequon,  which  is  in  the  Fixth  District 
and  whose  ordinance  covers  the  sale  of 
single-family  units. 

Those  who  oppose  llie  open  housing 
sections  of  H.R.  2516  refer  to  it  often 
as  "forced  housing."  I  disagree.  This 
provision  in  no  way  forces  an  individual 
homeowner  to  sell  to  any  jierson.  What  it 
does  say  is  that  you  must  treat  equally 
all  ijersons  who  are  in  the  market  for 
housing.  I'hat  is,  you  cannot,  because  of 
one  reason — race — refuse  to  sell  or  rent 
property.  All  of  the  legitimate  criteria 
which  a  liomeowner  uses  to  judce  the 
prospective  buyer  remain  unimpaired. 
The  policy  established  by  this  legislation 
does  not  mean  that  one  lowers  the  terms 
of  sale  or  rent,  standards  of  .'^ocial  be- 
havior or  conditions  related  to  family 
size,  the  keeiiing  of  faaiiiy  jicts.  imd  the 
like.  It  does  mean,  however,  tliat  these 
terms,  standards,  and  cjridit'onK  must 
be  applied  equally  to  fli  i  cople.  In  addi- 
tion, imder  the  pro\is;(jns  of  Iliis  leL'isla- 
tion  the  burden  of  proof  lests  with  the 
person  alleging  discrimination,  who  must 
in  any  court  case  wiiich  ari.ses  under  this 
law.  prove  discrimination.  Lender  our 
system  of  individual  freoriom.  this  bill 
seeks  to  protect  certain  fundamental  in- 
dividual rights  and  as.suie  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  our  citizens.  In  a 
statement  issued  on  April  5. 1  'oined  v.ith 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  saying : 

It  Is  an  affront  to  human  dignity  l')r  any 
American  to  find  that  even  though  his  bank 
balance  Is  ample,  his  credit  rating  i.s  good. 
and  the  character  of  his  family  is  above  re- 
proach, he  still  cannot  buy  or  rent  better 
housing  because  his  .^kln  is  not  v.hHc 


Another  of  the  objections  that  has 
been  raised  against  this  legislation  is 
that  as  one  citizen  stated : 

The  jiartlciilar  measure  in  (jue.stlon  ex- 
cludes Irom  the  law  family  owned  and  oc- 
cupied homes  only  when  sold  mtlinut  llio 
aid  of  a  real  estate  liroker. 

He  went  on  to  state : 

Obvloti.^iiy.  t'nls  nic;isure  will  clisiimr.ifre 
home  owners  Irom  using  tlie  services  of  .i 
rc^U  est:ite  Ijroker.  The  consensus  of  tliis 
board  Is  that  this  measure  not  only  dis- 
enminatos  agaln.^t  tlie  real  estate  brokers 
of  this  nation  but  in  eflect.  also  abrldeea 
the  home  owner's  traditional  right  (if  con- 
tract as  to  how  lie  sliall  sell  his  home  x^i  l>e.st 
advantage. 

The  WiscoiLsin  l...v  wliich  I  .shall  dis- 
cuss in  a  moment,  basically  covers  the 
business  of  hou.sing.  The  realtor  is  a  pro- 
fessional— an  expert — whose  knowledge 
and  judgment  has  been  relied  on  for 
years  by  those  wishing  to  determine  and 
obtain  the  fair  market  value  for  their 
homestead.  The  argument  that  the  provi- 
.sions  of  this  bill  will  place  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  realtor  Is  without 
foundation.  .=  urely,  the  realtor  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  needed  service  and 
will  continue  to  merit  the  support  of  all 
citizens  who  wi.sh  to  sell  their  property 
with  the  benefit  of  the  realtor's  expert 
coun.scl.  Many  brokers  would.  I  believe, 
welcome  the  freedom  to  sell  jiropenv 
without  discrimination  to  those  who  wi.^h 
to  buy  and  need  housing.  This  legislation 
would  supixirt  Ihcm.  We  learned  in  Wis- 
consin during  our  consideration  of  our 
law  that  iiressures  within  a  rommuniiy 
many  times  prevented  a  builder  or  realtor 
from  jirovlding  a  seiwice  to  minorities 
because  of  the  fear  of  business  losses. 
Under  tills  legislation  iH.R.  2516 »,  all 
who  are  m  the  business  of  housing  will  be 
treated  equally.  And  each  will,  as  they 
liave  in  the  past,  merit  the  support  of 
those  with  whom  tlicy  deal  on  the  basis 
of  the  service  they  provide. 

In  the  V/isconsin  oprn-housinc  law. 
heavy  stress  was  jilaccd  on  conciliation. 
The  r.dministrative  remedies,  throui  h 
the  State  ucpartmcnt  of  industry,  labor. 
;-nd  human  relations,  were  constructed 
m  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  both  par- 
ties. In  II. R.  2516.  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is  author- 
ized to  f  ducaie.  iieisuade.  and  conciliate 
in  order  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
liousinc  practices:.  If  the  Secretary  is  un- 
succe.sstul.  th.e  !  ole  recourse  is  to  the 
court^ — .Slate  or  Federal.  This  concept  is 
one  I  support  wholeheartedly  since  it, 
luarantoes,  in  my  opinion,  the  full  icm- 
tfty  of  the  law  ancl  of  a  fair  trial.  In 
adftilion  H.R.  2.J16  provides  that  the 
iuU  wei;;ht  of  filato  and  local  fair-hou.s- 
ini  laws  i.s  r.pplica'ole.  and  liic  Secretary 
is  rec;uircd.  under  .''.ction  810<c>  to  nolily 
ihe  approi)riate  State  or  local  aeiency  e  f 
a  compL'int  hied  witli  lum.  Furtlierniore. 
section  800' c»  provides  that  conciIiatif)n 
.shall  be  held  in  the  locality  where  the 
allc'-'cd  ciiscrimiiiatory  act  tool-:  jilace. 
The  .'afcguards  iirc\:ded  by  tlie  bill  ve 
are  con.sidciin!::  today  av"  important  rr.d 
eifective.  as  are  those  jsrovisions  v.hieh 
require  I'crsuasion.  education,  and  cji- 
ciliation. 

As  this  bill  'H.R.  2516'  passed  the 
other    bodv,    men    .<.uch     as     .Senators 
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Miller,  Broukk.  and  Percy  all  cast  their 
votes  on  behalf  of  passage  It  is  the  pur- 
post-  of  this  biU  to  make  the  promise  of 
America  more  of  a  reality  for  all  of  her 
citizens  It  is  not  a  partisan  matter  Men 
and  women  of  both  parties  aUI  today 
support  this  bill  As  the  Madison  Board 
of  Realtors  stated  in  its  pamphlet. 
■  Equal  Opportunity  in  Madison  and 
You  ' 

Tlie  quest  .f  equal  opportunity  r.ir  all  has 
stirred  the  cingclence  ft  every  thlnkli\K 
American  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Issues  on  the  national  ui  well  a«  the  lucul 
level — It  Is  part  i:J  the  very  fabric  of  our  free 
»<Klety  It  cannot  be  itjnored  It  will  not  Ro 
away  The  question  merits  the  deepest  con- 
cern of  every  AmertcA   today 

I  concur  and  therefore  ur:;e  the  adop- 
tion of   H  R    2516  by   the  House  today 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  con- 
sidered this  bill  carefully  and  objectively 
Like  ail  complex  legislation,  the  meas- 
ure is  not  perfect  m  all  details.  However, 
on  balance.  I  ftlt  the  national  interest 
demanded  action  now  and  further  delay 
with  the  posiiibility  of  inaction  if  the 
measure  had  gone  back  to  the  Senate 
would  have  been  unacceptable 

Features  of  the  bill  that  are  par- 
ticularly needed  as  demonstrated  by 
recent  events,  include 

First.  It  establishes  Federal  penalties 
against  crossmg  State  lines,  or  using  the 
instrumentalities  of  interstiiie  com- 
merce, to  incite  note  it  also  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  interfere  with  the  lives  or 
safety  of  those  who  en^-age  in  bona  tide, 
nonviolent  civil  n^hts  efforts. 

Second  It  establishes  a  Federal  law- 
extending  the  riaht  of  e<iual  opportunity 
of  property  ownership  to  all  our  citi- 
zens—a  riyht  that  has  been  long  and 
fully  recognized  b>  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Colorado 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  pending  bill,  and  I  shall 
vote  to  send  it  to  conference  As  I  .see  it 
the  riglit  of  a  citizen  to  choose  the  person 
to  whom  he  .sells  or  rents  his  pnvate 
property  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  and 
cherished  of  all  civil  rights  Yet,  by  a 
Senate  amendment  which  is  in  this  legis- 
lation, that  right  of  tr»^dom  of  choice 
would  be  ■.  irtiuilly  wiptxl  out. 

There  are  other  objectionable  features 
of  the  legislation,  including  one  provision 
which  could  very  weil  hamper  law  en- 
forcement m  controlling  violence  that 
stems  from  civil  right^s  activities. 

It  has  be^'n  said  that  this  legislation 
will  ease  racial  tensions,  that  it  will  vin- 
dicate the  cause  served  by  'he  late  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  How  ridiculous  can  tJeo- 
ple  aef  This  is  the  sort  of  legislation 
which  will  aggravate  and  promote  dis- 
cord, even  as  pnor  civil  rights  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congre.ss  has  triggered 
more  and  more  racial  violence,  arson, 
vandalism,  and  riots 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  late  Martin 
Luther  King  siunmoned  key  officials  to 
his  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference for  a  week-long  strategy  session 
at  Frogmore,  S  C  Meeting  behind  closed 
doors,  they  draft*d  plans  to  give  what 
they  described  a^  a  'sick  and  asinine 
Congress"  the  electric  shock"  necessary. 
ui  their  view,  to  save  the  Nation. 


It  was  there  that  the  pending  march 
on  Washington  was  planned 

Yet.  we  are  now  told  that  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr  King, 
the  Congress  should  enact  this  civil 
nght,s  bill. 

It  gLies  without  saying  that  any  such 
reasoning  to  supjjort  a  legislative  action 
IS  utt^Tly  absurd  Surely  this  Congress  is 
not  so  weak  and  splnele.ss  as  to  capltulat-e 
to  this  form  of  emiitionalism  and  hys- 
teria. The  Conure.ss  do*-s  not  ojierate  that 
way.  even  thoutih  the  planners  at  Frog- 
more  seems  to  have  thought  so 

Mr  Speaker,  there  lias  bet-n  much 
said  here  about  the  lale  Martin  Luther 
King  His  record  and  his  philo.sophy  are 
quite  well  known  He  preaclied  nonvio- 
lence, yet  m  scores  of  mstances  he  led 
marches  and  demonstrations  which  trig- 
Kered  violence  and  bloodshed.  Indeed 
exactly  1  week  before  King  wius  killed 
he  promot«d  and  letl  a  march  m  Mem- 
phis—  not  m  any  way  related  to  racuU 
issues — which  caused  one  young  Negro 
to  be  shot  and  killed  and  63  injured 

That  very  day.  at  a  press  conference  in 
Memphis  he  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Hlots  are  part  of   the  ugly  atmosphere  of 

I'ur  bocieiy  iv>v 

King  became  notorious  for  advocating 
civil  dLsobetlience — that  is,  the  right  of 
one  to  violate  any  law  with  which  he  dis- 
ai,'re<xl  .Mthough  a  court  injunction  had 
been  issued  to  prohibit  another  Memphis 
march  by  King,  he  openly  declared  if  the 
order  nmained  intact  he  would  willfully 
defy  and  violate  it  He  served  many  jail 
terms  for  such  violations  of  laws  and  de- 
cro<".<( 

It  will  be  recalled  tliat  King  was  a  very 
di.scont«'nt<'d  i)erson  At  a  New  York 
demonstration  he  openly  assailed  the 
United  States — our  own  CrDvernmenl— as 
"the  L;reatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the 
world  today  ' 

To  head  the  pending  April  22  march 
on  Washington,  King  chose  Rev  Ber- 
nard Lafayette,  an  anti-Vietnam  and 
civil  rights  activist:  and  Rev.  Andrew- 
Young,  a  long-time  King  lieutenant  who 
said  the  United  States  is  dying  of 
"racism,  materialism,  and  ecoiiomic 
exploitation 

In  a  Readers  Dilk-.sI  article.  William 
Schulz  reix>rts  that  King  recently  con- 
femxl  pnvately  with  the  Nation's  most 
notorious  black  jxiwentes:  H  Rap  Brown, 
the  demagogic  chairman  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  CcHirdmating  Committee, 
now  under  indictment  for  inciting  a  not 
in  Cambndge,  Md  :  and  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael.  the  self- prof e.ssed  re\olutionary 
»ho  gli>t)etrott«xl  acro.ss  the  Communist 
world  from  Havana  to  Hanoi  last  year 
dedanng  his  intention  to  overthrow  the 
■'imtH-nalist,  capitalist,  racist  structure 
of  the  United  States  ' 

What  took  plac*  at  these  mt«tings 
With  the  two  anarchists,  report*  Schiilz, 
is  not  known  According  to  Andrew- 
Young.  King  hoped  to  convince  Carmi- 
chael  and  Brown  "If  you  can't  adopt 
nonviolence  and  join  us,  let  us  try 
our  xay  until  the  first  of  August  And  if 
we  fail,  then  you  can  take  over  with  an- 
other approach  " 

Thus,  according  to  Andrew  Young,  one 
of  King  s  chosen  leaders  for  the  Wa&h- 
mtOon  march.  King  in  effect  told  the  ex- 


tremists that  he  wanted  to  first  try  to 
avoid  violence,  but  if  his  mission  was  not 
a  success  without  violence,  then  Car- 
michael  and  Brown  could  take  over  and 
use  tlieir  own  t4x;hniques — wWch  means 
violence  and  more  violeiwe. 

If  tills  Contire.ss  is  to  use  the  memory 
of  the  late  Martin  Luther  King  as  an  in- 
sr)iration  for  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, it  IS  well  that  the  Members 
ponder  King's  record  and  his  long  as- 
.sf)ciation  with  activities  which  resultt-d 
in  nia>isive  violence  and  crime. 

Mr  MACHEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  present  to  my  colleagues  the  basis 
for  my  vote  in  opposition  to  the  rule 
and  to  H  R  2516  As  we  are  well  aware. 
H  R  2516  passed  this  body  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  last  year.  When  the 
other  t>ody  completed  its  consideration 
of  this  bill  a  short  time  ago,  many  dif- 
ferent amendments  had  been  added,  ren- 
dering the  bill  barely  recognizable  as  the 
bill  we  have  passed  Yet  today,  we  arc 
asked  to  vote  yes  "  or  "no  "  as  to  whether 
we  will  accept  these  amendments  with- 
out benefit  of  a  conference  committee  or 
other  meaningful  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween members  of  each  body  so  that  the 
bill  would  repre-sent  the  will  of  both 
houses  rather  than  that  of  just  one.  I 
personally  object  to  such  a  procedure. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly.  I  believe 
that  the  an.swer  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding fair  housing  is  not  to  impose  it 
by  Federal  legislative  fiat  but  instead 
for  community  organizations  and  other 
groups  to  join  together  to  take  an  affirm- 
ative step  toward  .solving  the  problem 
such  as  has  occurred  in  Prince  Georges 
Coimty.  Md. 

A  Federal  legislative  fiat  on  this  issue 
can  do  little  more  than  fan  the  flames 
of  racial  prejudice  which  already  are 
burning  so  hotly.  The  issue  of  fair  hous- 
ing IS,  I  believe,  boimd  inextricably  to 
the  local  commimlty  and  should  be  set- 
tled through  atfirmative  action  at  that 
level.  I  would  be  the  last  i)erson  to  deny 
any  man  the  ii^ht  to  purchase  the  home 
of  his  choice  provided  he  has  the  means. 
However.  I  am  unable  to  .see  the  wisdom 
of  ruling  by  legislative  decree  that  a 
person  may  not  sell  his  home  to  whom- 
ever lie  wishes. 

Becau.se  I  have  supported  so  many 
measures  considered  by  this  body  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  each  and  every 
American  citizen.  I  feel  compelled  to 
comment  on  the  various  titles  of  H.R. 
2516  and  explain  my  iJosition  on  each 
of  them  I  do  not  want  my  vote  in  c  p- 
position  to  H  R.  2516  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  anti-civil-rights  vote.  However,  it 
is  a  vote  ayainst  titles  'VIII  and  IX  of 
the  bill 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  providing  for  the 
protection  of  iiersons  engaged  in  fed- 
erally protected  activities  from  interfer- 
ence, threat  of  injury  or  intimidation  re- 
ceives my  wholehearted  support  now- 
just  as  It  did  when  it  pas.sed  the  House 
last  August.  In  addition,  this  title  also 
has  a  .section  dealing  with  riots.  I  believe 
that  this  section  of  title  I  would  give  us 
the  means  to  deal  w-ith  persons  who 
travel  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
with  the  intent  of  Inciting  to  riot,  com- 
mitting any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  not, 
promoting  a  riot,  and  aiding  and  abet- 
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ting  any  iierson  in  inciting  to  riot.  I 
believe  that  the  definition  of  riot  which 
is  contained  In  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  giving  us  the  enforcement 
i(x)ls  that  we  need  to  prevent  such  out- 
lawry as  that  which  occurred  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
week.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  crisis 
of  lawlessness  which  struck  many  of  our 
large  cities  last  summer  as  well  and  I 
believe  firmly  that  lawlessness  such  as 
this  cannot  be  tolerated.  We  cannot  be 
permissive  about  violence  or  accept  ex- 
cuses for  looting  and  killing.  There  is  no 
justification  for  such  activities.  These 
criminal  actions  are  an  outrage  to  civi- 
lized life,  an  affront  to  democracy,  and 
an  insult  to  law  and  order.  They  are 
born  of  contempt  for  the  law;  they 
thrive  on  chaos:  and  they  must  be 
stopped.  I  strongly  support  this  section 
of  title  I  of  H,R.  2516. 

Titles  n  through  VII  of  this  bill  deal 
with  the  rights  of  Indians  as  regards 
tribal  self-government  and  certain  rights 
guaranteeing  the  rights  promulgated 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
They  would  promulgate  a  model  code 
governing  courts  of  Indian  offenses  and 
achieve  many  other  alms.  While  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  not  completely  famil- 
iar with  all  the  problems  faced  by  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  I  would  prefer  that 
our  committee  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems be  permitted  to  complete  their 
hearings  and  make  a  report  on  the 
problems  of  the  Indians  together  with 
a  bill  for  the  House  to  consider. 

Titles  VIII  and  IX  deal  with  fair  hous- 
ing and.  as  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my 
statement.  I  strongly  oppose  them  and 
because  of  the  adamacy  of  my  position 
on  this  matter.  I  will  vote  against  the 
whole  bill. 

Title  X  of  H.R.  2516  receives  my  full 
support.  This  title  provides  penalties  of 
.?  10,000  fine  or  imprisonment  or  5  years 
or  both  for  anyone  who  teaches,  or  dem- 
onstrates to  any  person  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  any  firearm  or  explosive  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  civil  disorder. 
In  the  final  analysis,  pubUc  support  Is 
the  only  way  that  social  or  economic  re- 
form can  be  achieved.  It  cannot  be  forced 
by  the  threat  of  violence  or  anarchy. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  the  fact  that  the  biggest 
strides  in  the  civil  rights  movement  have 
been  made  by  law-ful  and  legal  means. 

Tlie  average  American  is  a  moderate. 
He  will  shy  away  from  the  left  as  well  as 
from  the  richt  and  as  one  observer  has 
said,  "between  choosing  one  extreme  or 
another  there  is  an  alternative — think!" 
This  is  what  we  must  do — as  citizens 
and  as  leaders  whose  responsibility  is  to 
help  our  fellow-  Americans.  We  know  that 
.slo-zans  and  negative  criticisms  do  not 
constitute  a  policy — either  foreign  or 
domestic. 

Neither  'Quit  Vietnam"  nor  "black 
po-Aer"  provide  any  answers.  'What  is 
needed  is  discussion  of  the  issues,  give 
and  take  on  both  sides  and  open-mlnd- 
edne.ss. 

Tills  Nation  has  to  cease  tearing  itself 
apart.  I  have  in  the  past  3  years  con- 
stantly supported  programs  that  are  im- 
aginative, creative  and  provide  equal  op- 
portunities for  all.  I  mention  some  of 


these  items  merely  to  point  out  that  my 
deep  convictions  against  the  open  oc- 
cupancy Is  not  anti-anybody  such  as: 

The  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  amendments,  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  have  set  up 
and  implemented  programs  to  motivate, 
train,  and  educate  the  less  fortunate  of 
our  people. 

The  demonstration  cities  legislation 
has  established  the  machinery  for  abol- 
ishing slums  in  our  cities. 

We  have  passed  a  minimum  wage  bill 
to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
the  working  poor. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
made  It  possible  for  the  number  of  Negro 
voters  In  Southern  States  to  be  doubled 
since  the  time  of  the  law's  enactment. 

Medicare  and  the  accompanying  social 
security  amendments  have  raised  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  older  people — 
many  of  them  poor  and  hopeless. 

All  of  these  constructive  and  exciting 
programs  have  been  made  possible  by 
the  support  of  the  American  people  who 
believed  in  the  constitutional  luavantees 
of  equality,  justice  and  freedom  for  all. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  impetus  of 
this  great  effort  lost  by  the  irresponsible 
acts  of  a  few-.  I  hoiie  that  history  will  not 
show  that  those  who  claimed  the  iluht  of 
dissent  were  truly  claiming  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  destroy. 

Thus,  the  first  priority  for  this  Nation 
Is  law  and  order.  Tlie  extremists  can 
challenge  violently  our  society's  laws  and 
its  law  enforcement  in  the  guise  of  civil 
rights — but  they  will  be  repelled  and 
even  repressed,  if  necessary.  Becau.se  no 
man  is  above  our  law.  And  -vvhcn  our  laws 
are  challenged  by  rioting,  looting,  arson 
and  violence,  our  society  must  marshall 
its  forces  and  move  immediately — not 
just  quickly — to  contain  the  challenge, 
to  prevent  its  spreading,  to  arrest  the 
violators  and  prosecute  them  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  laws  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  given  .society  to  enforce.  We 
must  not  shirk  this  duty. 

And  I  close  by  saying,  as  in  the  past.  I 
will  not  now  nor  will  I  in  the  future  con- 
sider legislation  imder  the  threat  of  a 
blackjack  or  blackmail. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  a  majority  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  bipartisan  support 
of  H.R.  2516  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

In  1966  when  I  first  voted  for  open 
housing  legislation.  I  was  convinced  then 
as  I  am  now  that  endins  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  housing  through  enactment  of 
a  fair  housing  law  is  a  key  and  indispens- 
able part  of  any  solution  of  the  inter- 
racial problems  of  our  country. 

I  cast  these  votes  today  as  I  did  in 
1966  not  in  fear  nor  in  anaer.  Neither 
have  I-been  coerced  by  individuals  or 
events  of  the  last  few  days. 

I  vote  out  of  a  deep  conviction  after 
careful  evaluation  of  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  my  constituents  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  countr>-. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today  is 
consistent  with  the  desires  of  my  con- 
stituents as  -eflected  in  responses  re- 
ceived from  a  poll  vhich  I  conducted  in 
late  1967.  In  that  poll  65.01  percent  of 
the  people  respondinn;  indicated  that  they 
were   opposed    to    the   passage   of    "fair 


housing  legislation  making  discrimina- 
tion illegal  in  the  rental  or  sale  of  in- 
dividual homes." 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  pro- 
vides Important  protection  for  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  dispose  of  his  property 
as  he  wishes.  Under  the  bill,  the  individ- 
ual homeowner,  even  after  1969.  will  still 
be  able  to  sell  or  rent  in  a  discriminatory 
fashion  if  he  .so  desires  but  only  if  he  does 
so  without  the  use  of  real  estate  agents 
or  firms.  In  other  words,  the  individual 
homeowner  can  discriminate  only  if  he 
acts  completely  alone  in  selling  or  rent- 
ing. These  rules  also  cover  a  iierson  own- 
ing up  to  three  individual  single-family 
homes.  Also  exempt  are  small  apartment 
houses  and  boarding  houses. 

Beginning  in  1969  brokers  involved  in 
any  real  estate  transaction  could  not 
practice  discrimination  and  this  Is  the 
heart  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  is  not  ijerfect  in  every  detail, 
very  few  bills  are.  It  does,  however,  seek 
to  as.sure  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
our  citizens.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  and  I  am  confident  the  ma.ioiHy 
of  our  people  agree,  that  it  is  an  affront 
to  human  dignity  and  simple  justice  for 
any  American  to  find  that  even  though 
his  bank  balance  is  ample,  his  credit 
rating  is  good,  and  the  character  of  Ins 
family  above  reproach,  he  still  cannot 
buy  or  rent  better  housin:,'  bccau,se  Ins 
skin  is  not  white, 

I  have  no  illu.sions  that  the  pa.ssai^e  of 
this  bill  w-111  in  .some  way  stop  the  riots, 
nor  is  it  the  .sole  an.swcr  to  the  inter- 
racial misunderstanding  which  exists  to- 
day in  the  United  States. 

The  report  and  fmdinss  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory-  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders has  made  it  clear  that  the  problem 
of  discrimination  is  much  more  complex 
and  difficult  than  many  of  us  had  fully 
realized. 

The  rejection  and  liumiliation  which 
result  from  housing  discrimination  pro- 
duce deep  rooted  and  intense  feelings. 
This  brooding  hostility  can  be  eased  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Negro  is  able  to 
better  him.self  and  can  do  better  for  him- 
.self.  It  is  this  hope  of  the  ability  to  do 
better  which  will  reduce  in  time  .some  of 
the  frustrations  which  now  exist.  Thi:s 
civil  rights  legislation  is  an  important 
.step  toward  assuring  all  our  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  fully  participate  in  the 
life  of  our  country. 

Neither  do  I  have  any  illusions  that 
this  bill  will  magically  .solve  all  the  hous- 
ing problems  of  Negroes.  The  truth  of  tiie 
matter  is,  as  we  all  well  know,  only  a  ic\v 
Negro  families — those  who  have  ade- 
quate financial  resources — will  be  able 
to  escape  to  the  clean  cool  air  ot  the 
suburbs.  We  have  had  enough  experience 
in  the  22  States  with  60  percent  of  o-jr 
total  population  which  already  have  fair 
housing  laws  to  know  that  the  dancers 
and  fears  .so  often  expressed  with  regard 
to  this  legislation  just  h.ave  not  mate- 
rialized. 

This  bill  may  be  not  .much  more  than 
the  .symbolic  knocking  down  of  a  barrier 
and  the  a.ssertion  of  .simple  justice  and 
reaffirmation  of  human  dignity  too  long 
denied.  But  it  has  powerful  meaning  for 
all  citizens. 

We  have  been  for  some  years  now.  and 
more  .so  today  than  ever,  in  a  period  of 
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Kreat  moral  crisis  in  this  country  A  great 
segment  of  our  population  have  icnev- 
Bnces  for  which  thev  'ieek  redress  Their 
efforts  for  advancement  have  ranged 
from  apathy  to  violence  Today  there  can 
bt  little  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  our 
country,  our  democracy  our  way  of  Ule  Ls 
perhaps  at  the  most  important  crossroad 
m  ir.s  history 

Shall  we.  the  majority,  react  in  fear 
and  frustration''  Will  we  allow  the  riots 
to  drive  the  United  States  to  a  police 
state''  Must  we  turn  to  the  politics  of 
repression''  I  hope  and  pray  not;  to  me 
this  course  is  unthinkable  for  our  coun- 
try 

Of  course,  we  cannot  supinely  succumb 
to  threats  of  violence  or  actual  violence 
by  individuals  or  groups  We  must  have 
erficient  and  firm  law  enforcement  at  the 
lojjal  level  supported  when  requested  by 
me  State  and  Federal  Governments  In- 
diH'd  this  cr.i;  rights  bill  contains  impor- 
tant anti-riot  provi.sions  similar  to  those 
in  my  bill  rfg  4J_'8.  which  will  provide 
a  new  tool  to  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials  In  prevcntm^;  future  riots. 

But  stringent  law  enforcement  must  be 
helped  by  individual  community  and 
Federal  actions  by  making  law  abiding 
citizens  out  of  the  ma.ionty  of  those  who 
have  serious,  meaningful  grievances  in 
our  society  Only  thus  can  we  isolate  the 
intentional  and  the  unscrupulous  de- 
stroyer of  ou'  society 

The  passage  of  this  bill  today  repre- 
sents at  best  a  compromise  between  those 
who  wanted  stronger  legislation  and 
those  who  wanted  none  it  all,  but  it  is  an 
Important  compr  inuie  The  decision  we 
make  today  will  be  historical  because  it 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  course 
which  this  country  will  take  We  must 
decide  today  to  live  up  to  the  cumm.tment 
to  equality  of  opportunity  made  m  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  echoed 
each  day  in  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag  I  .-iuppjrt  this  compromise  m 
1968  even  more  tully  than  I  did  in  1966 
because  I  know  that  this  country  can  no 
longer  wait  for  a  decision. 

Mr  MINSH.\LL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
devoted  my  entire  public  life  to  protect- 
ing the  civil  rights  and  freedom  of  all 
American  citizens  In  1957  I  voted  for 
pa.ssage  of  the  first  civil  lights  bill  to  be 
enacted  by  Cunytess  in  nearly  a  century: 
I  have  voted  for  every  subsequent  civil 
n;.'hts  bill  to  come  before  the  House — 
SIX  in  all 

Last  Augu.st  I  voted  &>r  the  civil  rights 
bill  which  we  m  the  House  pa.ssed  and 
then  .sei'.t  to  tiie  Senate.  Tliat  body  con- 
sidered the  legislation  for  3  months,  in- 
cluding 41  days  of  floor  debHte  The  Sen- 
ate completely  changed  the  original 
House    bill 

Today  the  House  is  asked  to  rubber- 
stamp  the  Senate  ;;  action  We  are  i^iven 
just  I  hour  to  debate  this  completely  new 
bill  and  with  no  opportunity  n  amend  it 
in  any  way.  It  is  'fake  it  or  leave  if— 
under  the  emotional  impact  of  a  national 
tragedy 

I  have  always  done  eveothing  I  could 
to  bring  peace  Uj  our  cities  and  equal 
justice  to  all  citujens.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  But  this  legislation  unfortunately 
i.s  not  the  answer  to  the  problems  which 
are  tearing  our  Nation  apart. 


After  very  careful  study  it  is  my  tlitn 
convictlim—  and  that  nf  many  legal  ex- 
perts^-that  the  open  hoiisiiiK  provi.'-Kni 
of  this  bill  IS  not  constitutional.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  no  choice  but  U)  vote 
atiainst  it 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  m  support  of  this  resolution  H  H 
1100'  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion but  I  am  most  concerned  over  one 
provision  of  the  open  housing  section  of 
the  civil  rights  bill.  This  provision— 
what  I  call  the  real  estate  br<ikt'r  by- 
pass"— would  deal  unfairly  with  real  es- 
tate brokers  and  their  associates,  and 
could  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
thousands  of  brokers  throughout  the 
coufitiy 

Under  secUon  803'b'il'  of  the  bill  :in 
individual  who  owns  up  to  three  homes 
is  exempt  from  restrictions — he  may  dis- 
criminate in  renting  or  selling  his  prop- 
erty— it  he  does  not  use  the  services  of 
a  real  estate  agent  This  would  encourage 
persons  who  are  apprehensive  about 
being  brought  under  the  pri)Vislons  of  the 
bill  to  dispense  with  the  set  vices  of  real- 
tor.s.  and  would  shut  real  estate  agents 
out  of  transactions  that  tlie  owner  may 
make  acting  alone. 

Allowing  a  homeowner  to  discriminate 
if  he  does  not  use  a  brokei'  amounts  to 
discrimination  against  the  broker  Real 
estate  brokers  should  not  have  U)  bear 
the  burden  for  a  hastily  amended  bill. 

Mr  FOLTNTAIN  Mr  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation in  its  iiresent  form  is  bad  in  so 
many  respect,s  that  I  cannot  supix)rt  it. 
but.  Mr  S|)e.iker.  I  rise  not  to  address 
myself  to  its  merits  at  this  time  but  to 
the  atmosphere  prevailing  as  we  con- 
sider It 

First,  let  me  s<iy  that  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  aiuumcnt  that  this  bill  was  .sched- 
uled for  consideration  before  tlie  lra^•lc, 
senseless,  and  useless  events  of  the  past 
week. 

But  let  me  say  also  that  when  this 
tunetable  was  decided  upon.  Dr  Martin 
Lutlitr  King  had  not  be«n  struck  down 
by  a  cowardly  assassin's  bullet,  more 
than  100  American  cities  had  not  just 
days  before  suffered  losses  of  life  and 
property  because  ol  mob  action,  and  the 
Niitional  Capital  of  the  United  States 
had  not  become  an  armed  camp  in  which 
a  semblance  of  order  is  beiim  maintained 
only  through  the  use  of  Federal  troops. 
We  cannot  possibly  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion today  in  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
of  violence — with  helmei«d  troops  and 
machineguns  guarding  the  Capitol 
Building — with  the  rational  debate  and 
reasoned  judgment  that  is  essential  to 
the  processes  of  a  democracy 

Proponents  of  this  bill  cry  "urgency." 
But  this  is  not  the  time  for  hasty  and 
emotional  action.  We  should  act  on  this 
bill  only  after  order  has  been  clearly  and 
unmistakably  restored. 

Any  action  by  this  Hou.se  today  will 
bear  the  impression — which  no  words  of 
ours  can  refute — that  we  are  acting  on 
the  basis  of  emotion  instead  of  logic  and 
that  we  are  responding  to  threats  rather 
than  the  will  of  the  rieople  we  repre.sent. 
If  we  act  on  this  bill  today — no  mat- 
ter what  the  result  -we  will  be  unable  to 
dispel  charges  that  our  action  does  not 
represent  the  best  judgment  of  the  Con- 


gress If  the  bill  IS  approved,  there  will 
be  widespread  chariies  that  it  was  done 
under  the  threat  of  violence  And  there 
will  be  some  truth  in  such  chart'es. 

If  the  bill  IS  detealed.  it  will  be  alleged 
that  it  was  due  to  backliush  "  And  there 
will  be  .some  truth  m  the.se  charges,  too. 

I  have  ijersjinal  knowledge  of  private 
biLsine.sses  that  were  clo.sed  yesterday  be- 
cause  of  threats  of  fliebornbing  or  worse 
I  am  sure  most  of  us  here  know  of  simi- 
lar incidents 

While  It  is  deplorable  tliat  anonymous 
tlireats  can  force  a  man  to  close  his  busi- 
ne.ss  for  fear  ot  its  destruction  or  worse, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
those  individuals  feel  they  are  helple.ss 
to  do  otli'r  than  ibey  the  criminal  order 
to    clo.se 

Any  sucli  arrogant  action  and  a  private 
citi/ens  acquie.scence  to  it  is  to  be  de- 
plored But  we  are  talking  about  indi- 
Mduals  dealing  with  .secret,  faceless 
criminals 

The  U  3  Congress  should  have  no  such 
fear  and  should  succumb  to  no  such 
bl.ickmail.  We  represent  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States — people  of  all  races 
and  creeds  and  color.s — not  just  a  vocif- 
erous few  who  prefer  the  bomb  to 
raiionnlity 

If  we  succumb  and  act  at  all  on  this 
legislation  under  present  circumstances, 
in  my  opinion  we  arc  not  truly  represent- 
ing the  people  who  elected  us  or  our 
country  or  its  Constitution  which  we 
have  sworn  to  defend  and  uphold.  We 
will  simply  be  victims  of  fear,  emotional- 
ism, and  a  sense  of  expediency  which 
serves  no  one  and  discredits  all 

I  will,  therefore,  vote  against  the  pre- 
vious iiuestion  in  the  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  .sent  to  conference  where 
conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate  can 
properly  deliberate  .md  consider  all  of 
the  Senate  amendments,  the  deletions 
made  by  the  Senate  irom  the  House- 
pa.sscd  bill  and  their  report  as  agreed 
upon  will  be  biout4ln  back  to  House  for 
final  action 

Mr  HF:NDKRS0N  :!r  .S,  "aker  once 
again  the  Members  of  this  body  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  a  .so-called  civil  rights 
bill,  and  aL;ain  I  will  vote  ;n  opposition  to 
Its  enactment.  Like  those  betore  it,  this 
bill  Will  not  accomplish  what  its  propo- 
nents say  it  Will,  but  rather,  in  my  op  n- 
lon,  will  do  more  harm  than  .uood. 

Last  Friday  mornmu — the  morning 
alter  the  .senseless  muidcr  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.— I  apepared  on  a  tele- 
vision progmm  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina and  when  asked  about  Dr.  King's 
death.  I  resp  )nded  that  above  all.  it  was 
a  time  for  all  of  our  people  to  remain 
calm  I  reminded  the  audience  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  timely  plea  for  national 
unity,  and  as  we  debate  this  issue.  I  ur,i:e 
this  House  to  act  calmly  and  to  demjn- 
straie.  as  best  we  can.  the  real  unity  of 
the  American  people. 

If  every  Member  of  this  body  will  judpe 
the  bill  now  be'forc  us  on  its  merits — will 
weigh  the  value  of  any  concrete  benefits 
Its  provides  against  is  serious  infringe- 
ments of  proi^erty  rights — he  cannot  con- 
clude that  it  is  worthwhile.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  how  many  Negroes  can  afford 
to  buy  homes  m  Spring  Valley  liere  in 
Washin'-;ton  or  in  Montgomery  County, 
whether  they  ha\'e  that  right  or  not? 
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This  bill  is  so  like  its  predecessors,  the 
Civil  RlulUs  Act  of  19C4  and  the  VotiiiM 
Riuhts  Act  of  l!'6.'r  It  promi.ses  much;  it 
raises  exi)eclutions;  but  in  the  end  it  pro- 
vides no  real  -I'.utions  to4JUr  racial  prob- 
lems which  are  matters  of  economics. 
Tho.se  Negroes  thiuut;hout  this  land  who 
are  restless  and  volatile  feel  that  they  are 
outside  the  i-conomic  main.stream  of 
American  life. 

I  believe  tlieie  are  two  ihincs  that  mu-.t 
be  done  before  we  can  hoiie  to  reach  a 
lastinp  .volution  to  our  racial  problems. 

First,  we  can  and  v  e  must  be  concerned 
with  maintainini?  law  and  order  and  pre- 
ser\  ill'-;  an  orderly  society.  We  cannot  and 
we  must  not  continue  to  condone  violence 
and  pretend  that  demonstrations"  di 
not  breed  violence 

Second,  we  must  seek  lo  i^-inrr^e  so- 
lutions 10  the  economic  phalit  of  all  of 
the  i-voor  i)eoi;le  ol  our  land  Not  hist  .'-ton- 
-ap.  handout,  make-work  prosrams. 
which  are  self-defeatins  in  that  they 
make  no  provision  for  instilling  motiva- 
tion, but  instead  stifle  the  pride  and  .self- 
respect  of  tho.se  who  are  their  recipients. 
We  must  create  a  eoahtion  of  'jovern- 
ment  and  the  private  sccior,  at  all  levels. 
to  make  a  new  and  concerted  effort  to 
brine  our  iKiverty-lovel  (likens  into  the 
economic  main.strcnm  ot  our  .Nation  by 
encoiirr.uiu'-;  them  to  seek  education  and 
training;  by  making  more  erTort  to  hire 
them  in  jobs  which  they  arc  quaUCed  to 
do;  and  to  insure  'he  rromotion  of  those 
worthy  of  (iromotion 

The  bill  Ix'foie  us  d.)es  nothmii  to 
achieve  either  of  these  basic  goals  and 
offers  little  more  than  a  false  hope  and  a 
pretense. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mi  Speaker,  I  had 
planned  today  to  address  the  Hou.se  on 
the  merits  and  the  urgency  of  iia.s.sinc 
the  open  housinjj  and  civil  rights  protec- 
tion measure  I  will  jnoceed  with  those 
remarks  todav.  but  first  I  must  share 
with  you  the  deep  disappointment  and 
regret  I  have  felt  over  the  last  6  un- 
happy days 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  funeral 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  I  cannot 
describe  to  >ou  the  emotions  I  felt  there 
a.s  I  contemplated  the  man  and  the 
events  ot  his  life  and  death.  Suffice  it  to 
.say  that  the  .--adness  of  the  w'hole  Nation 
besi>eaks  the  massive  loss  which  we  have 
suffered  wiih  the  pa.ssing  of  this  ex- 
traoidinar>  iniin 

These  last  6  days  have  brought  an  ab- 
ject shame  on  this  country. 

First  the  coU.blooded  murder  of  Dr. 
King. 

The  shame  and  the  tragedy  could  not 
have  been  greater,  as  an  apostle  of  a 
peaceful  America,  equally  open  to  all  its 
citizens,  a  man  who  believed  his  country 
could  and  would  meet  its  challenges  and 
provide  for  its  people,  was  violently 
struck  down. 

That  violence  begot  more  violence. 
In  .scores  of  cities,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  men  have  been  killed,  homes 
and  businesses  destroyed,  thousands  of 
families  have  been  disrupted.  Helmeted 
and  armed  troops  patrol  our  major 
cities. 

As  the  Palm  Sunday  weekend  of  mur- 
der, pillage,  and  destruction  unfolded,  I 
could  not  help  asking  myself,  "What  will 
it  take  to  awake  this  great  country  to 


the  anger,  frustration,  and  despair  that 
afflict  it?" 

Many  of  us,  but  not  a  majority,  have 
long  recognized  the  .smoldering  violence, 
discrimination,  and  deprivation  which 
exi.st  everyday,  but  erupt  only  now  and 
then. 

JJut  today  I  am  a  little  heartened  My 
mail,  which  h.\s  been  running  .^liongly 
in  opposition  to  the  open  housin;^  bill,  is 
suddenly  lilled  v.ith  letters  and  te-lc- 
grr.ms  uriung  prompt  constructive  i^ction 
and  passage  of  the  civil  lights  bill  It 
is  my  fcr\ent  hope  that  this  outpo'iiriiig 
m,  rks  an  awakening,  not  only  in  my 
district,  but  in  the  whole  N.tion 
Certainly  it  is  time 
For  generations  we  liave  ntulected  .i 
inpssive  segment  of  ovir  population 

We  have  lot  our  .-.chools  fail  to  educate. 
At  a  time  when  the  iruits  of  formal 
schooling  are  increasinsily  more  impor- 
liint  .ve  have  failed  to  acieqiiatcly  teach 
c\en  the  ludimenls  to  manv  o!  our  |jeo- 
ple 

In  a  time  of  mcrea.-int;  im  chaiii/  .tion 
and  advancing  lechnolijuy  v.e  h.ivi  :il- 
lo-\ed  many  ot  our  jKO'pl''  lo  he  i^.iss'.d 
bv-  neither  educated  nor  trained  and 
eon.sequently  jobless  or  undeirmn'.rjyed 
We  have  i>pvmitted  minority  An-.eri- 
cans  to  be  thrust  together  in  the  innaids 
of  our  cities  and  forced  out  to  the  faith- 
est  backv.atei'.s  of  America 

We  have  dosed  out  palliatives,  v.e  lia\e 
experimented  and  we  have  helped  a 
little. 

But  the  cancer  of  neglect  pervades 
deep  and  far  through  our  .social  fabric 
We  have  not  yet  determined  as  a  na- 
tion to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel- 
to  make  this  country  for  iill  of  us  what 
it  is  for  most  of  us. 

The  events  of  the  la.st  lew  days  have 
set  us  reeling.  It  will  take  .some  time  to 
.sort  things  out  and  to  L>et  about  the  busi- 
ness of  rebuilding  and  constructively 
preventing  a  recurrence. 

But  we  must  not  let  the  opiate  of  lime 
allow  us  to  lorcet  or  diminish  the  ur- 
gency of  <he  ta.sk  which  faces  us.  What 
I  am  most  fearful  of  is  that  m  a  week, 
or  a  month,  or  a  year.  v,-e  will  again  settle 
back  to  our  past  indiffe'-ence  lo  tlie  lives 
of  many  of  our  citizens.  And  then,  we 
can  only  expect  more  tumult,  more  fire, 
more  tearing  asunc?er. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  les.sons  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  The  typ- 
ical rioting  ghetto  resident  is  not  the  un- 
employed or  the  worst  educated.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  completed  11  years  of 
public  school  and  has  a  .iob.  These  peo- 
ple are  caught  in  the  abyss  between  ris- 
ing expectations — a  rebirth  of  hope  and 
higher  aspiration.s — and  the  reality — 
discrimination,  relative  i^overty,  depreci- 
ated dignity. 

These  are  people  who  have  listened  to 
the  promises  of  better  jobs,  better  hous- 
ing, better  schools.  Their  frustration, 
their  alienation  from  the  mainstream,  is 
at  the  root  of  their  behavior.  Our  job  is 
to  bridge  the  abyss  to  bring  the  reality 
to  the  promise. 

Tliere  are  no  .short  answers.  There 
are  not  even  any  sure  steps.  But  several 
matters  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress deserve  renewed  consideration  and 
support. 

The  civil  rights  bill,  the  strengthened 


equal  employment  oiJiiort  unity  meas- 
ures, the  summer  .supplemental  appro- 
priation, the  OEO  approiuiation.  pol'ce 
training  as.s'.stance.  and  gun  control  are 
all  matters  now  i)ending,  Ainrinative  and 
l)rompl  action  on  them  should  be  taken. 
The  Senate-pa.s.sed  civil  riLhts  b;ll 
which  will  be  belore  us  tomorrow  is  n^t 
peiUct  leeislfition  It  has  a  riot  suopics- 
sion  provision,  sin  ilar  to  one  I  "leviouslv 


voted  aeninst.  which  is  va.'^ue.  overbrorul. 
and  ))orhai>s  unenforceable.  But  there  is 
consifierabU  more  pood  than  bad  in  ih's 
hill 

i>(i.  n  housiiit.  ;s,  of  (ouise.  tlie  most 
pervasive  and  controversial  part  of  the 
measure.  Simi'ly  jiassiin'  an  oi  .'n  hoiis- 
1111'  law  will  not  briniT  an  i-nd  of  the 
L'lK'tto — but  it  will  mean  tliat  tlios"  wl;o 
have  the  luepns  and  the  de.sire  lo  leave 
the  ghetto  will  not  be  (icprived  of  the 
chiancc  lo  do  .so  because  of  tlieir  lace. 
reliaion.  or  national  ancestry.  And  it  will 
mean  that  minority  citi/ens  will  no 
loni'e'r  leffallv  have  their  diunity  affront'  d 
oy  the  denial  of  housing  for  di.scriii;ina- 
iniy  '.easons 

I'cderal  open  iiousins  is  not  as  some 
iuive  called  it.  "forced  nousing,"  No  one 
IS  lorcc'd  to  rent  or  sell  to  any  one.  The 
lav  -  imply  forbids  the  color  or  religion  of 
•JiT  prospective  buyer  or  renter  from  be- 
ini-  a  factor  in  the  sale  or  rental 

Heal  jjroperty  rights  'na\e  iKver  bi'en 
ab.solute.  From  the  old  Enflish  common 
law  to  tlie  modern  zoning  ordinances, 
sale  and  u.se  of  land  has  always  boon 
regulated  to  meet  .social  poals.  Similarly 
22  .Stales  ana  ftB  localities  have  enacted 
open  housing  laws  in  the  effort  to  attain 
the  social  goal  of  equal  access  to  housing. 
Now  the  Federal  Government  can  act 
to  implement  the  national  iiolicy  o! 
racial  equality,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
make  ihe  laws  uniform  nationwide.  Dis- 
crimination, and  the  lack  ol  opportunity 
and  depreciated  dignity  attendant  to  it. 
are  national  problems  demanding  not 
only  Federal  money  but  Federal  leais- 
laliun.  If  discrimination  were  to  be  toler- 
ated, all  the  Federal  povtrty  effort  could 
not  succeed.  Tlie  availability  ol  housing 
determines  where  one  lives  and  in  turn, 
the  jobs  one  can  take  and  tiie  .scliool 
one's  children  can  attend. 

Conscience  and  pragmatism  dcuKind 
the  passage  of  this  provision 

The  civil  lights  protection  ijrovl.sions 
in  this  bill  are  similar  to  those  jja.ssed 
earlier  by  the  Hou.se.  They  would  make  ;t 
a  Federal  crime  to  interlere  witli  the 
exercise  of  fcdei  ally  prolecK-ri  ii-li'  -  or 
the  dispcn.sation  of  Federal  benefits  Ob- 
structionist and  diiatorv"  tactics  in  s.-;me 
Slates  have  .severely  handicat)i)rd  our 
Ijrogress  toward  equal  liberty  for  all. 
This  iM'ovision  will  allow  Federal  action 
to  a.s.sure  Federal  risht,s  and  privile-'c- 

The  civil  rights  mea.sure  also  contams  a 
"bill  of  ri'Jhts"  for  Indians.  I  cannot  im- 
agine a  more  overdue  measure  lor  a  more 
deprived,  neglected  and  abused  group  of 
Americans. 

In  short,  the  Senate  i^assed  civil  rit'it:; 
bill  is  a  .significant  piece  of  legi.slation 
which  will  move  us  one  step  closer  to  Dr 
King's  and  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  1  hour  to  debate  monumental 
legislation  such  as  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
unbelievable:  l  hour  lo  consider  amend- 
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merits  adopted  by  the  other  body  Is  In- 
conceivable: 1  hour  to  understand  the 
Intricate  details  of  such  a  far-reachmi?. 
piece  of  legislation  cannot  be  justified: 
1  hour  to  be  controlled,  not  by  the  com- 
mit tee  with  some  expertise  in  the  civil 
DKhts  field,  but  rather  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, i.s  not  conducive  to  intelligent 
c  jHsideratlon  of  this  issue:  1  hour  to  lit- 
e.-ally  rewrite  the  real  property  laws  nf 
tin?  Nation  is  unthinkable.  1  hour,  di- 
vided 30  minutes  for  the  Democrats  and 
30  minutes  for  the  Republicans,  docs  not 
give  the  Members  of  this  august  body 
time  to  stand  up  and  be  recjgnued.  much 
less  time  to  say  anything  worthwhile 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  no  way  to  legislate 
This  procedure  destroys  the  integrity  of . 
the  people's  branch  of  the  Government.  ' 
It  takes  away  from  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives the  opportunity  to  fully  ex- 
plore the  multitude  of  issues  involved 
in  this  very  complex  piece  of  legi.slatiuii 
Everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows  why 
this  legislation  is  beuig  rushed  through 
today  But  I  .warn  my  colleagues,  you 
cannot  buy  off  the  rioters  with  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  And  if  you  do  in  this  in- 
stance, what  will  you  offer  them  after  the 
next  riot'  Where  does  this  process  end:* 
And  perhaps  the  worst  aspect  of  this 
appeasement  process  is  that  the  Negroes 
of  this  Nation  are  being  sold  another  bill 
of  goods  This  bill  is  not  going  to  solve 
their  problems,  it  is  not  even  going  to 
come  close  And  one  day  when  this  be- 
comes painfully  evident  the  repercus- 
sionJ  Will  be  tremendous. 

Mr  Speaker,  becau.se  of  the  way  this 
bill  has  been  brouKht  to  the  tloor  and  be- 
cause I  am  not  wise  e:K)ugh  to  under- 
stand It  without  thorough  debate.  I  will 
vote  against  the  previous  question  in  the 
hope  that  the  bill  will  go  to  conference 
and  then  come  back  here  for  further  con- 
sideration, when  there  is  less  emotion, 
a  better  understanding  of  tlie  bill,  and 
when  the  Judiciarv  Committee  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  explain  all  of  the  de- 
tails. 

I:i  the  meantime,  all  I  can  say  is,  this 
Is  a  heck  of  a  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
in  Congress  are  faced  with  a  most  ditfi-  ' 
cult  decision,  a  decision  which  will  di- 
rectly affect  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Should  we  or  should  we  not 
today  take  action  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
of  1968.  H  R   2516 

Much  can  be  said  m  support  of  the 
need  for  positive  legislation  to  better  the 
plight  of  our  Nation's  more  unfortunate 
citizens.  Action  should,  and  must  be 
taken  to  correct  many  of  the  present  in- 
equities which  exist  But  I  a.-^k  you, 
should  not  legislation  of  the  importance 
of  that  presently  before  us  be  subjected 
to  a  thorough,  comprehensive,  and  delib- 
erate review  by  Members  of  the  US.  • 
Hoase  of  Representatives  Must  we  act  in 
haste  to  legislate  a  bill,  the  ramifications 
of  which  will  materially  affect  and  alter 
the  rights  of  all  Americans  ■• 

The  situation  as  I  see  it  is  one  of  re- 
f.ex  We  have  read  the  papers,  we  have 
watched  the  happenmgs  of  the  past  week 
on  television,  and  we  have  heard  many 
eloquent  and  movmg  pleas  for  immedi- 
ate  and   responsive  action    .\ction  now. 


not  tomorrow  imt  a  week  or  a  month 
from  now.  but  now  No  democratic  Uidy 
should  be  asked  to  legislate  on  a  basis  of 
'act  now.  amend  lat^r  '  The  incidents 
of  the  past  week  should  not  preempt 
the  normal  workini's  of  our  leiTlslative 
process 

There  are  many  .sections  of  this  bill 
which  most  of  us  actively  support,  yet 
there  are  .s<ime  areas  with  wliich  we  are 
concerned.  Would  it  not  be  be.u  at  this 
point  in  time  to  refer  this  bill  U)  confer- 
ence, whereby  this  legislation  can  be 
fully  reviewed  as  it  no  doubt  would  have 
been  had  it  not  beeti  for  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances of   the   week   i)ieceding. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  oppose 
House  Resolution  1100  which  adopts, 
without  proper  time  for  debate,  the 
amendments  to  H  R.  2516  added  by  the 
other  body 

The  manifestation  of  civil  disobedience 
visited  upon  our  cities  in  the  last  few 
days  is  shocking  testimony  to  the  futility 
of  achieving  racial  harmony  by  passing 
civil  rights  laws.  Despit*-  the  efforts  of 
millions  of  Americans — m  both  public 
and  private  .sectors — to  improve  the  lot 
of  Negroes,  there  is  still  loose  on  society  a 
lawless  element  which  rejects  self-disci- 
pline and  orderly  government  Unfortu- 
nately, Negro  leaders  have  inllamed  the 
minds  of  their  own  race  by  preaching 
hatred  of  the  white  race  in  a  most  subtle 
but  effective  way. 

A  vigorous  advocate  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence was  recently  slain.  While  murder 
is  the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, it  can  never  be  the  excu.se  for  riot- 
ing, looting,  burmng.  and  more  murders. 
Criminals  of  all  types  must  be  brought 
before  the  bar  of  justice  and  dealt  with 
in  accord  with  the  law:  otherwise,  our 
system  breaks  down  and  anarchy  results 

As  a  responsible  legislative  body  we 
have  the  duty  to  preserve  our  system  as 
one  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  and  we  have 
the  further  duty  of  demanding  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  looting  as  well 
as  murder 

The  bill  before  the  House  will  not 
l>enetit  the  .American  people.  It  will  only 
cause  further  grief  Mi.schief  will  be  the 
total  result  of  the  open  4iousing  .section, 
because  the  cards  are  stacked  against  the 
property  owner  and  in  favor  of  the  agi- 
tator Other  .sections  of  the  bill  are  equal- 
ly repugnant  to  our  Constitution  and  our 
historic  tradition  of  local  .self-govern- 
ment. 

Here,  once  again,  the  Congre.ss  .seeks 
to  impose  on  the  American  people  a 
course  of  human  conduct  alien  to  their 
nature  and  their  instincts  Such  a  ges- 
ture will  cause  further  conflict,  divisive- 
ness  and  agony. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the  greatest  con- 
tribution we  could  make  would  be  to  call 
a  moratorium  on  civil  righUs  and  other 
racially  oriented  legislation  We  .should 
stop,  think  and  ponder  the  question: 
■Wliere  are  we  and  where  are  we  going? 
If  we  proceed  m  our  present  direction,  we 
are  headed  lor  race  war  I  hope  and  pray 
that  IS  nut  America's  destiny:  but  it  will 
be  unless  sanity  returns  to  our  native 
land 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  am  more  than  willing  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  shall  be  enacted  into 
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law  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr  Marthi 
Luther  King,  Jr  .  I  am  today  supixirtlng 
the  measure  becau.se  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do 

By  enacting  this  legl.slation  today,  we 
will  have  proven  to  the  world,  but  more 
so  to  the  citizens  of  our  own  countr>-.  that 
the  policy  of  this  Government  is  flnnly 
and  unashamedly  based  on  the  princiiiles 
laid  down  by  our  Founding  Fathers — that 
all  men.  regardle.ss  uf  race  color,  religion 
or  national  origin  arc  created  equal  and 
.shall  be  ftrantcd  equal  ojjportunitics  to 
develop  to  their  oiuiiiium  capacities. 

By  the  pa.s.sagc  of  this  bill,  we  will  have 
proven  to  the  world,  but  more  so  to  the 
citizens  of  our  own  country  that  not  only 
by  policy,  but  al.so  by  the  very  laws  of  the 
land,  ours  is  a  republic  designed  to  be 
■nne  Nation  under  God.  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  .mstice  for  all." 

Mr  I-liELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  have  suggested  that  we  vote  tor 
the  civil  rights  bill  under  consideration 
today  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Although  I  had  planned 
to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
before  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  King,  it  is 
my  liope  that  there  will  be  those  in  this 
body  who  will  be  moved  by  the  events  of 
the  iiast  week  to  supiwrt  this  bill. 

Last  night  in  the  evening  paper  I  read 
of  the  death  of  an  18-year-old  marine  in 
Vietnam  This  boy  was  a  typical  Ameri- 
can soldier  m  almost  everj-  respect:  he 
attended  local  District  of  Columbia 
.schools,  he  was  a  churchgoer,  a  Boy 
Scout,  holder  of  .several  medals  and  cita- 
tions. Only  Ins  picture  told  you  that  he 
was  a  Negro.  Can  we  not  also  make  this 
bill  a  memorial  to  this  young  lad  who 
gave  his  most  precious  possession,  his 
Ufe.  for  us'.^  How  many  millions  of  his 
fellow  black  citizens  are  there  who  have 
.served  countrj*  without  question,  who 
have  obeyed  the  law,  and  carried  their 
full  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship, to  whom  we  can  dedicate  this 
bill? 

These  black  Americans  have  faith  in 
us  and  in  our  .system,  and  they  are  wait- 
ing for  us  to  reaffirm  that  faith  by  our 
vote  today  I  do  not  think  we  will  fail  to 
reach  out  our  hand  and  .say  to  them: 
'Come  on.  we  can  work  things  out." 

Mr  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend 
to  sujiport  and  to  vote  for  the  Senate- 
pas.sed  civil  rmhts  bill  of  1968  This  legis- 
lation seeks  to  protect  certain  funda- 
mental individual  rights  and  assure 
e<iuality  of  opportunity  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  I  am  convinced  that  the  con- 
troversial housiin;  .se<tion  Is  absolutely 
necessary  at  this  time.  Any  American 
should  have  the  ritiht  to  buy  or  to  rent 
housin;;  suitable  for  his  family. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
draftmt:  civil  riyhts  lemslation  on  the 
local  level.  Durini;  the  4  years  that  I 
.served  as  mayor  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities,  we  assumed  the  leadership  in 
passin'.,'  local  ordinances  guaranteeing 
equal  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens. 
In  Louisville,  Ky  .  in  1963.  we  passed  the 
first  public  accommodations  ordinance 
in  the  South.  This  was  followed  by  a 
fair  employment  ordinance,  also  the  first 
in  the  South.  Then,  in  1965,  we  pro- 
claimed by  ordinance  a  statement  of 
pnnciple  that  every  individual  have  the 
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riiAht  to  buy  or  rent  housing  of  his  choice. 
Last  year  our  board  of  aldermen  passed 
an  even  .stronger  ordinance  in  this  field 
(if  open  housin-,'.  To  date  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  even  one  ca.se  of  dis- 
crimination in  housinu.  public  accom- 
modations, or  employment,  in  order  to 
list  our  ordinances  in  court.  I  think,  by 
and  large,  that  you  will  find  that  the 
coiUiover.sy  over  housmc  is  almo.st  ex- 
clusively an  emotional  issue.  Yes.  I  amee 
I  hat  a  man's  home  is  his  castle,  but  when 
he  offers  it  for  sale  or  rent  to  the  public, 
that  means  everyone,  regardless  of  their 
race  or  religion. 

Durin?  the  years  from  1961  Ihroush 
1965  every  major  city  in  the  United 
States  was  :;oin£;  throuiih  vAcat  .social 
chaiiRC.  I  think  that  because  we  were 
willing  to  .squarely  face  our  i)ioblcms  in 
L.iui-sville,  our  city  enjoyed  for  tho.se  4 
years  unprecedented  .nood  race  relations. 
There  were  no  marches,  sit-ins.  or 
stand-ins.  Not  one  brick  or  bottle  was 
thrown,  nor  was  there  one  bloody  iiead 
in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Today  Concress  has  an  oi)!>orl  unity — 
and  yes.  even  the  responsibility — of  vot- 
ma.  for  the  passa'-e  of  a  -iood  civil  rights 
bill,  if  my  colleaiiues  could  have  lived 
my  experiences  in  city  hall  they  would 
have  an  insiuht  lor  real  action  on  the 
liiint;  line.  I  have  alwavs  attempted  to 
represent  all  the  citizens  in  Louisville — 
Republican-.  Democrats,  whites,  and 
Negroes,  not  ju,4  tho.-e  wiiu.  for  the 
moment.  mi;:ht  cuii.stitutc  the  majority. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  enthusiastically  .supported 
civil  rights  legislation  m  the  past,  I  fiJid 
myself  in  the  unhappy  jjosuion  of  hav- 
ing to  oppose  the  tmorthodox  parlia- 
mentaiT  i)roccdurc  in  the  case  of  the 
resolution  Ix^torc  us  today. 

I  endorse  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  by  law  would  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  all  housing;  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  provided  in  whole  or  part 
by  loans  or  grants  from  the  Government 
or  even  on  loans  insured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  do  not  endorse  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  would  open  up  the  possibility 
of  criminal  action  against  an  individual 
homeowner  who  might  have  his  own 
ideas  on  how  best  to  dispose  of  his  own 
private  ;no;)erty. 

I  do  not  like  the  impression  being 
cieatcd  here  today  that  individual  home- 
owners are  exempt  from  civil  action,  be- 
cause the  moment  they  put  their  home 
up  for  .sale  through  a  real  estate  broker 
or  agent,  this  exemption  is  nullified. 

Less  than  one-half  of  1  iiercent  of 
homes  aie  sold  in  this  country  by  in- 
dividuals, and  I  .submit  that  this  bill 
clearly  docs  not  ^ive  individual  home- 
owners any  exemption  worth  mentioning. 
It  seems  to  me  that  individual  property 
M£;hts  which  are  basic  tenets  of  law  and 
c.'.der  are  threatened  by  this  legislation 
as  written.  I  oppose  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  will  cast  my  vote  against 
it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

We  are  asked  today  to  consider  a  civil 
■  ights  bill.  In  a  way,  the  very  fact  we 
have  to  consider  such  a  bill  is  a  contra- 
diction of  our  own  birthright,  for  we 
founded  this  Nation  with  the  expressed 


IJurpose  of  establishin  ■  a  cominu  im 
based  on  the  princuiles  ot  equality 
among  men  and  individual  Ircedom  lor 
all;  the  fact  that  more  than  180  yea  is 
after  our  birth  we  are  .-till  striving  lo 
realize  this  original  puniose  should  liuve 
a  sobering  effect  on  us  all. 

The  reality  rarely  lits  ihe  dream,  and 
while  we  all  !)iofe.ss  to  l}elie\e  in  equality 
of  oppoMuiutv  and  equal  lusiice  under 
law.  we  must  realize  that  these  basic 
ri.uhts  iu.ve  been  denied  to  a  large  .seg- 
ment of  our  iieoiilc,  ind  liaving  realized 
this  paint  ul  truth  wi  niu.-t  act  without 
delay  to  right  th.'.se  terrible  wrongs. 

The  civil  iii'hts  bill  before  us  todav 
v.ill  be  a  sienificant  .'-tep  in  thi.-  direction. 
We  deliberate  on  Has  leiJislation  .it  a 
time  of  .uTcat  racial  strife  in  our  land — 
strife  which  has  brought  flames  to  our 
Cities  in  the  past  few  day.--,  out  stiife 
which  has  existed  long  before  the  cities 
erupted  into  \iolenee.  It  is  .il.so  a  time 
of  mourniiv-;,  for  the  Nation  has  In.st  one 
of  its  great  leaders — a  black  m  iii  wlio 
fouulit  for  the  rights  of  l.-.lack  people, 
but  more  important,  an  Airu-ricnn  v.ho 
fought  for  the  life  of  his  country. 

The  violence  that  took  Dr.  Kin-'.'-  lile. 
and  the  \iolence  that  eruiiti-ii  bcau.se  of 
hi,^  deatli,  are  examples  of  Ixiih  til-^ck 
and  wliite  racism,  neither  of  wiULii  Dr. 
Kins  believed  in,  and  uoth  of  vhich  aie 
contraiy  lo  th.'  i.rinciples  for  wliich  nc 
lived  and  died. 

Tliere  arr  those  on  c-ne  extreme  who 
now  .say  that  Congress  should  not  pay 
blackmail  and  rrv.ard  \iolence  by  i)n.ss- 
ing  this  bill.  On  the  other  extreme  are 
those  who  demand  tlmt  cronpress  pa.ss 
this  bill  in  expiation  lor  tlie  murder  of 
Dr.  King.  Neither  argument  'hould  be 
the  basis  for  our  deliberations  here 
today. 

This  bill  .should  be  ]>a.s.sed  lor  the 
simple  rea.son  that  it  is  right.  It  will  not 
reward  any  group:  it  is  merely  a  long 
overdue  pttempt  to  provide  all  citizens 
the  equal  i^rotection  oJ«the  law  as  iH-om- 
ised  in  the  Utli  amendment.  Those  who 
oppose  it  now  as  blackmail  for  violence 
opposed  it  before  the  violence:  the  fires 
in  our  cities  merely  provided  i.dditional 
.support  for  a  j/osition  they  hr\d  'ong 
before. 

The  need  for  this  bill  existed  long 
before  the  violence  in  our  cities,  und  long 
before  the  tragic  death  "i  Dr.  King:  the 
need  has  existed  from  the  day  we  de- 
clared to  the  world  that  we  vere  to  be 
a  nation  dedicated  lo  the  nioposition 
that  all  men  are  created  eciual. 

This  civil  rights  bill  has  three  basic 
parts.  The  first  in'ovides  protection 
against  interference  -.vith  certain  ledci- 
ally  protected  activities,  such  as  voting. 
serving  on  a  Federal  lury,  or  working 
for  the  Federal  Government  I  cannot 
imagine  any  one  of  my  colleagues,  or 
any  one  of  my  constituents,  not  wanting 
to  be  protected  against  mterierence  with 
his  right  to  vote,  serve  on  a  jury,  or 
work  for  the  Federal  Government.  And 
yet  today  many  Americans,  specifically 
our  Negro  Americans,  arc  denied  this 
basic  protection.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable justification  for  opposing  this 
part,  of  the  bill. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  rights 
of  Indians.  Racial  discrimination  in  gen- 


eral nas  placed  a  olack  mark  on  Amer- 
ica's con.science,  but  no  part  of  that 
discrimination  has  been  wonse  than  our 
treatment  of  the  first  .American— the 
Indian,  rhis  group  has  suffered  more 
ilian  any  otlier.  and  continues  to  suffer 
tonay.  The  .second  part  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides Indians  with  basic  civil  ri-hts 
which  are  now  guaranteed  most  other 
Americans,  and  there  can  be  no  rea.son- 
able  ob.iection  lo  extending  this  coverage, 
these  ri-hts.  to  the  Indian. 

The  third  iiart  uf  the  bill  deals  with 
open  housing,  and  has  received  the  most 
attention — and  the  least  rational  con- 
sideintiuii  iiom  the  public— ol  any  other 
IJiiil. 

-To  iteaui  with.  maii\  States  uheaOy 
have  open-hou.sing  laws.  My  own  State 
(jf  New  York  has  an  oiien-housmg  law 
V. hich  is  broader  in  its  application  tli.in 
tins  iMopo.std  Federal  law,  and  yet  there 
are  lho.se  in  New  York  who  still  fear  the 
effects  of  this  propo.sed  Federal  law 
which  would  have  no  impact  on  their 
lives. 

Many  wliite  i)eo,ile  har  that  iluii 
i.ioperty  values  will  decrea.se  as  a  result 
ol  nites-' ration,  but  studies  have  iiroM-n 
this  to  be  untrue,  and  m  fact  have  lound 
that  in  a  lart'c  i^ercentas-e  of  cases  prop- 
erty \'i'.lues  have  increased  alter  mh - 
gration. 

Another  argument  advanced  m  op- 
!)n,-ition  to  this  section  of  the  bill  is  tliat 
it  forces  homeowners  to  sell  their  i)rop- 
erty  to  Negroes,  ana  thus  violates  the 
licin  of  the  individual  to  dispo.^-e  of  his 
ijroperty  as  he  sees  fit. 

This  is  totally  erroneou.s.  This  bi!! 
would  not  force  homeowners  to  .sell  to 
N(t;roes  or  anyone  el.se.  It  would  merelv 
l)rohibit  them  Irom  using  a  real  estate 
agent  or  some  other  per.son  to  discrimi- 
nate against  pro.sjjective  buyer.s  on  racial 
grounds.  It  would  make  the  buyer's  fi- 
nancial capability  the  dominant  consia- 
cralion.  not  the  color  ol  his  skin. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  opi':i 
h.oiising  .section  is  that  it  would  remove 
the  i)..ycholoKical  barrier  now  faced  bv 
Nf'-'roes  v.-hen  they  are  looking,  or  think- 
in.'  (if  lcK)king.  for  a  new  home.  It  would 
say  to  them  that  if  they  have  the  finan- 
cial lesourccs  to  buy  a  house,  racial  con- 
side.-aiions  will  not  enter  into  the  ir.ctui  r. 
It  is.  ii;  effect,  a  symbolic  gesture  a.- 
much  as  it  is  a  means  ol  acquiring  bcttc; 
iiousing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  .-aid  beloie.  llii.s  bill 
need  not  be  considered  in  the  ;;a.ssionaie 
iieat  of  racial  violence,  and  it  need  n.jt 
l>e  considered  in  the  .-ad  memory  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Kina :  it  stands  on  its  own 
merits  and  .should  be  iia.ssed  becau.se  it  is 
ii2ht. 

Certainly  Dr.  King  fought  lor  the  civil 
rights  contained  in  this  bill,  and  he  more 
than  any  man.  has  led  this  Nation  to- 
ward its  goal  ot  equality  for  all  men.  But 
we  .should  not  iiass  it  becau.se*  of  his 
death:  rather,  we  should  i>a.ss  it  is  a 
tribute  to  his  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Rules  Committee  for  biinui:  ■; 
this  bill  to  the  fioor.  I  do  not  consider 
this  legislating  under  the  gun— rather 
I  think  it  best  that  we  not  change  our 
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normal  legislative  schedule  m  view  of  thef 
recent  rioting 

I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  sent  to 
Co. iiert-nce  I  am  particularly  concenicd 
about  some  of  the  uiequilies  m  the  open 
housintr  section.  Alchoush  the  mdividual 
home  owner  ls  exempt,  he  ouxat  to  have 
the  right  to  sell  nr  rent  through  a  real 
estate  asent.  The  way  the  bill  is  now  writ- 
ten. It  IS  discriminatorj'  toward  the  real 
estate  agent.  Why  pick  out  one  bu;-inpsS| 
and  discriminate  against  if  | 

If  the  bill  goes  to  conference  as  I  hopci 
it  will.  I  hope  we  will  .see  .-speedy  action! 
and  I  hope  an  amendmpnt  similar  to  thej 
Senate  proposed  Baker  amendment  can 
bo  adopted  by  both  Houses 

Should  the  previous  question  carr>'  and! 
wo  are  not  able  t.3  amend  the  bill.  I  have' 
decided  to  vote  for  the  bill  I  will  do  this* 
because  I  believe  the  pluses  outweigh  the 
minuses.  1 

I  hope  all  of  the  coiitroversy  over  badly 
drawn  .sections  has  not  made  any  of  ua 
f.irt^et  the  good  .sections  of  this  bill  Thia^ 
legislation  rftalCfs  it  an  offense  ti  Inter- 
fere with  the  Vlghus  of  another  person  toi 
vote,  to  secure  employment,  to  attendl 
sch(X)l  or  college,  to  use  the  facilities  olf 
interstate  commerce,  or  to  enjoy  what  we| 
generally  call  a  citizen's  civil  rights  It; 
also  prohibit.s  teaching  people  to  use  flre-i 
arms  or  make  incendiaries  for  use  in  civij 
disorders,  sh.ippln;^  explosives  or  firearms 
knowing  they  will  be  used  m  civil  dis- 
orders, or  obstructing  law  enforcement; 
offlcers  or  firemen  who  are  tryng  to  quell 
nots. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  condone  riot- 
ing—for  any  reason  Some  time  ago  I  In-' 
troduced  a  strong  bul  makintj  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  cross  inter.state  lines  with, 
the  willful  intent  to  incite  a  not.  This  Is 
now  an  Integral  part  of  this  bill 

Lastly.  I  do  not  want  it  on  my  con- 
science that  I  have  voted  against  legisla- 
tion that  would  permit  a  No'^ro.  say  a  Ne- 
gro serviceman  returning  from  Vietnam, 
where  he  has  been  fighting  for  the  ideals 
of  his  country,  to  buy  or  rent  a  hume 
of  his  choosing  If  he  has  the  money 
As  I  said  before  I  would  like  to  have 
the  chance  Ui  amend  this  bill  and  rem- 
edy some  of  the  ::;eciuities  in  the  npon- 
housing  section,  but  if  th;s  fails,  it  ia 
Impossible  to  amend  the  bill.  I  will  vote 
for  It.  I  recognize  and  have  foughc 
against  its  imperfections,  but  wo  must 
have  strong  law  enforcement  and  wa 
must,  while  protecting  individual  prop- 
erty rights,  offer  hope  and  lairplay  ta 
all  Americans  regardless  of  their  color. 

Mr  ONEIIX  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker  with  shock  sorruw,  and  despair 
comes  silence,  as  each  man  .searches  hia 
own  soul  and  conscience  This  silence  19 
often  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  talk^ 
the  outpouring  of  grief  and  shame 

I  take  the  floor  to  pay  tribnte  to  one 
of  America  5  greatest  leaders  Our  Nation 
ha-s  been  privileged  and  fortunate  to 
havt  had  men  of  courage  and  C(jnviction 
who  rose  to  lead  us  to  victories  of  free- 
dom and  justice  .Among  them  have  betn 
three  martyrs:  .Abraham  Lincoln.  John 
F  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luthor  King. 
Each  of  these  men  is  distinctive  becau.-e 
both  m  life  and  m  death  he  has  stirred 
uur  emotions  and  our  convictions 

Few  men  have  the  capability  and  the 
dedication  to  devote  their  lives  to  bet- 


tering the  lives  of  all  people:  of  few- 
men  can  It  be  said  that  they  changed  the 
world.  The  Reverend  Dr  .Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr  .  was  one  of  these  men. 

He  never  faltered  in  his  faith  in  man; 
never  doubted  his  conviction  that  .Amer- 
ica could  be  truly  free;  and  iifver  lo.st 
Clic  courage  it  took  to  lead  that  move- 
ment toward  freedom  and  equality  for 
all  .Americans. 

H>^  never  lost  faith  that  men  could  and 
would  learn  to  li\e  .\s  brothers  I.  too.  see 
and  believe  m  his  dream  I  vote  aye  on 
Clie  civil  righU  bill  of  1963. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
RrclUible  t^iat  this  logislulion  comes  be- 
fore us  at  a  time  when  the  atmosphere 
is  chargetl  with  emotionalism  ranging 
from  fear  to  hate  to  tragedy  It  is  equally 
reerettable  that  tliis  bill  comes  before  us 
with  provisions  of  far-ranging  imixjr- 
tance  which  were  not  even  considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  part  of 
this  measure — amendments  which  were 
Uckod  on  HR  2516,  for  which  I  voted 
last  vear  Thf  combination  of  the.se  cir- 
cumstances does  not  repre-serit  the  prop- 
er or  normal  process  of  lei.;islalion. 

In  1964  Congress  passtxl  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  provided  the  most 
sweepin:^  changes  in  history  in  the  guar- 
ani.ee  of  nondiscrimination  m  our  .s<x-ial. 
political,  and  economic  life  I  supjxirted 
that  legislation,  which  pas.-^ed  by  a  vote 
of  -90  to  130  It  provided  for  the  guar- 
antee of  voting  rights  of  all  citi/ens.  the 
elimination  of  practices  whicli  had  pre- 
viously deprived  many  citizens  of  their 
right  to  vote  It  conlerred  jurisdiction 
upon  the  distdct  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  injunctions  against 
practices  of  discrimination  m  public  ac- 
commodations. It  authorized  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  lawsuits  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  in  public 
facilities  and  public  education  It  ex- 
it ndod  authonty  of  the  Ci)mmission  on 
Civil  Rights  to  preventini;  discrimination 
in  fetlerally  asslst<>d  [irogram.-.  .md  es- 
tablished the  Commi.ssion  on  Equal  Em- 
piovment  Opportunities  It  provided  for 
technical  a^.slstance  to  implement  plans 
for  desegregation  of  public  schools,  es- 
tablish traming  institutes,  and  provided 
grants  to  assist  teachers,  and  employ 
specialists  to  assist  in  problems  incident 
to  desegregation. 

I  yield  to  no  Member  of  this  body  in 
my  convictions  in  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  my  fellow  man, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin.  My  personal  feelings,  atti- 
tude, and  conduct  have  been  such  that 
tlus  statemonl  cannot  be  held  up  to 
doubt. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  ridicu- 
lous to  suggest  that  every  otTort  or  pro- 
gram devised  by  the  administration,  a 
legislative  committee  or  any  civil  rights 
esUabllshmorit  hi^  been  meaningful, 
though  xe  might  not  have  any  roitson  to 
question  the  good  intention  of  .such  ac- 
tions The  obvious  failure  of  certain  pro- 
grams directed  to  thi'  hckst  of  problems 
in  the  Negro  community  is  evidence  of 
this  conclusion. 

I  want  to  make  it  eminently  clear,  as 
one  who  .-,uppt)rted  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion to  bring  the  1966  civil  rights  bill 
back  to  the  House  without  title  IV,  tliat 


my  support  of  all  other  pio\ision.s  of  tiio 
act  should  not  be  subject  to  question  and 
this  in  addition  to  my  support  of  the 
1964  act. 

Under  this  bill,  a  potential  buyer  can 
.secure  a  preliminary  injunction  simply 
on  the  basis  of  his  i^etition  and  without 
even  any  ox  pai  te  proceedings.  Under 
this  bill  the  real  property  owner  or  his 
agent  has  only  the  right  to  defend  him- 
t:c-lf.  if  he  can  alfird  to  do  so.  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  deprived  of  the  light  to 
protect  his  equity  in  his  home  even 
though  lie  may  have  moved  to  a  distant 
city  and  needs  the  cash  to  buy  new 
property. 

Aside  from  the  legal  asjx'Cts  of  this 
provision  of  the  proposed  law,  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  people  in  the  communi- 
ties I  represent  who  will  .sell  their  homes 
to  any  qualified  bujer,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin, 
without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  ques- 
tionable Federal  law  Ci  rtainly  the  nor- 
mal turnover  in  .he  sale  of  private  prop- 
01  ty  is  as  applicable  to  those  who  a.s.sume 
this  attitude  lis  tho.se  who  might  not. 
Hence,  the  very  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion would  dictate  that  there  would  bo 
as  many  homes  available  for  purchase  by 
any  citizen  even  without  passage  of  the 
present  projxisal.  .And  certainly  the  vast 
rnaiority  of  people  of  all  races  may  be 
limited  by  his  economic  ability  to  buy  in 
certain  aicas. 

I  am  iust  as  sincere  in  inv  con.  iction 
on  this  issue  as  those  who  differ  with  my 
\iow<;.  and  I  am  personally  as  racially 
tolerant  and  understanding  as  any  mem- 
ber of  this  legislative  body.  Those  who 
rhoose  to  construe  my  position  on  this 
lotislation  to  the  contrary  have  as  much 
rii^ht  to  qiiostlon  my  .^lncerity  and  moti- 
vation as  I  theirs. 

I  can  appreciate  the  anxiety  of  many 
good  citizens  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  1967  bill,  as  I  am 
prepared  to  do  except  for  the  open  oc- 
cupancy provisions  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  most  of  tho.se  who  have  expressed 
their  support  of  the  open  occupancy  pro- 
visions have  sought  to  consider  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  accomplish  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  by  a  provision  tliat 
flaunts  rqual  jjrotection  of  the  law. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  a  person  .seek- 
ing to  buy  property  can  allege  discrimi- 
nation at  any  time  within  G  months  after 
his  offer  to  buy  is  claimed  to  have  been 
turtied  down.  -After  he  gets  to  court  his 
attorney  s  fees  and  court  costs  are  paid 
for  him  Yet  the  .seller,  even  if  it  is  ulti- 
mately decided  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
discrwunalion.  must  not  only  pay  Ins 
own  court  costs  and  fees  but.  Indeed, 
would  be  faced  with  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  have  converted 
his  own  investment  for  whatever  period 
of  time  it  might  lake  for  the  court  de- 
cision. 

In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  any  home, 
would  a  lawyer  be  safe  in  certifying  a 
title  is  clear  without  having  first  ad- 
vertised in  a  newspaper  or  without  going 
through  the  community  to  make  inquiry 
111  an  effort  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  charge  of  discrimination  is  likely  to 
occur'' 

Mr.  BEXL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
acceptance  of  the  amendments  of  the 
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other  body  in  order  that  the  pending 
civil  rights  legislation  may  become  law. 
Perhaps  today  we  can  summon  the  dis- 
cipline necessarj-  to  discuss  aspects  of 
this  legislation  in  a  context  apart  from 
the  life  and  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  We  deal  at  this  moment  with  a 
parliamentary  question.  But  it  is  a  par- 
liamentary question  not  without  substan- 
tive importance:  thus  there  is  tempta- 
tion for  both  opponents  and  advocates  to 
address  themselves  to  the  ages. 

It  is  a  temptation  I  hope  we  resist. 
Relevant  and  unemotional  argumenta- 
tion is  surely  needed  on  this  subject  in 
these   times.  Redi'ced   to   fundamentals 
the  decisions  we  make  are  simple:  shall 
we  i>a.ss  this  legislation,  and,  shall  we 
pa.ss  it  now. 
The  bill  is  not  flawless  now. 
It  will  not  be  flawless  later. 
Since  my  flrst  election  in  1960  I  be- 
lieve I  have  supported  every  civil  rights 
bill  to  come  before  Congress.  Never  have 
I  voted  with  ab.solute  .satisfaction.  Al- 
ways there  has  been  questionable  lan- 
guage,   imprecise   phrases,    and   general 
belief  that  piven  more  time  a  better  law 
could  be  written. 

I  have  felt  this  when  debate  has  been 
fast  iiaced;  I  have  felt  this  when  debate 
droned  interminably  on  issues  w^hich  had 
been  carved  over,  session  after  session. 
But  always  the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  had  to  relinquish  new  laws  to  the 
test  of  experience.  Our  job  has  been  to 
make  "yes"  or  "no"  decisions  on  balance, 
in  full  recognition  that  neither  the  status 
quo  nor  the  remedies  before  us  were  be- 
yond question. 

When  these  times  have  come  we  obtain 
a  measure  of  strength  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  system  recognizes  the  pos- 
sibility of  legislative  oversight.  If  mis- 
takes are  made,  we  have  both  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  to  correct  them. 
Were  this  not  so.  it  is  doubtful  we  would 
have  courage  enough  to  permit  any  new 
law  to  escape  our  Chamber. 

Opponents  may  argue  that  shocking 
events  and  massive  civil  disturbances, 
such  as  we  have  known  in  Washington 
in  recent  days,  should  not  influence  oiu- 
deliberations.  Tliey  would  be  right  if  the 
legislative  proposals  before  us  today  had 
not  been  passed  by  the  Senate  well  in 
advance  of  the  momentous  happenings 
of  the  last  6  days. 

Opponents  may  argue  that  it  is  unwise 
to  practice  legislation  by  placatlon;  that 
the  pending  bill  is,  in  a  sense,  a  device 
to  purchase  domestic  tranquillity.  These 
spokesmen  would  be  wrong.  Most  land- 
mark decisions  made  on  Capitol  Hill  have 
come  from  us  in  times  of  great  public 
tension  and  unrest,  and  have  been  de- 
signed by  us  to  relieve  that  pressure. 
Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any 
serious  observer  of  life  In  the  United 
States  today  could  truly  believe  that 
passage  of  this  bill  will  stop  rioting  and 
protest,  or  significantly  reduce  the  dis- 
satisfaction now  rampant  in  the  land. 

Far.  far  more  will  be  asked  of  us  in  this 
cause  than  mere  endorsement  of  another 
civil  rights  bill.  We  will  be  asked  for  a 
great  deal  more.  We  will  be  asked  for  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  can  deliver.  And 
when  the  time  of  real  testing  comes  to  us 
it  will  be  important  that  at  the  very  least 
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we  have  given  evidence  of  awareness  of 
need  and  awareness  of  urgency. 

Racial  bias  i-uns  deep:  fear  about  open 
housing  is  substantial  in  some  areas  of 
our  land:  constituent  reaction  at  home 
could  be  significant.  We  who  have  lived 
in  Washington  in  recent  days,  however, 
might  say  with  justification  that  we  have 
a  better  knowled^c  of  the  danger  of 
polarized  society  than  many  whom  we 
represent. 

From  this  one  mijiht  areue  that  we 
should  not  reward  those  who  have  caused 
such  havoc  in  our  capital  city.  This 
position  is  sound.  But  so,  also,  is  the 
position  that  we  should  not  punish  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  who 
would  benefit  from  civil  rights  legislation 
who  adhered  to  and  respected  the  law  in 
the  recent  troubled  days. 

It  is  not  our  business  tD  icward  or  to 
punish. 

It  most  certainly  is.  however,  our  re- 
sponsibility to  make  way  for  an  idea 
whose  time  has  clearly  como. 

We  could  delay  this  vote  and  justify 
our  decision  with  the  defense  that  we 
were  following  normal  parliamentary 
procedures.  The  difference   is  this. 

If  we  vote  to  accept  the  amendments 
today  we  have  law.  If  we  delay  -ve  run  the 
risk  that  we  will  not  have  law.  Often  in 
the  past  pressing  events  have  required  us 
to  abandon  busincss-as-usual  proce- 
dures. I  believe  they  do  so  today. 

Later,  as  we  must  review  new  poverty 
proposals,  we  will  surely  have  to  search 
for  balance  between  the  cost  of  effective 
improvement  programs  and  the  re- 
straint of  sound  monetary  policy.  How 
much  easier  it  will  be  to  make  this  point 
if  we  are  on  record  as  being  fully  aware 
and  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  in  our  Nation  has  been  found  want- 
ing and  needs  to  be  changed. 

The  change  is  coming.  It  is  inevitable. 
My  hope  is  that  we  have  the  strength 
and  the  will  to  encourage  its  arrival 
within  a  framework  of  order. 

We  do  not  owe  it  to  others  to  do  this. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  considering  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
most  important  subject  in  America;  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  all  Americans. 
The  list  of  activities  that  this  civil  rights 
bill  seeks  to  protect  sounds  like  an  honor 
roll  of  the  most  vital   features  of  the 
American  way  of  life:  voting,  or  qualify- 
ing to  vote;  serving  as  a  juror;  working 
at  or  applying  lor  a  job;  attending  pubhc 
school  or  college;   bein';   able   to  travel 
freely     throughout     the     length     and 
breadth  of  our  Nation;  having  the  op- 
portimity  to  live  where  you  choose.  Not 
one  of  these  rights  is  unimportant;  not 
one  could  be  deleted  without  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  n-hts  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. But  I  feel  one  provision,  the  fair 
housing  guarantee,  is  worthy  of  special 
mention.  It  is  the  most  important  and 
significant  title  of  this  bill. 

One  of  the  most  basic  responsibilities 
of  a  man  is  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and 
adequate  housing  for  his  family.  Con- 
gress recognized  this  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  where  we  went  on  record  in 
support  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family."  Housing  is  a  commodity  that 
no  family  can  do  without.  Regrettably,  it 


is  the  only  commodity  which  is  not  avail- 
able on  the  open  market  according  to 
one's  ability  to  pay.  There  is  no  person 
in  this  Chamber  today  who  docs  not 
know  that  a  sizable  proportion  of  the 
I>eople  in  this  country  cannot  ret  hous- 
ing of  thoir  choice  because  of  their  race 
or  leligion:  because  of  their  ancestry 
or  llioir  color;  factors  unrelated  to  fl- 
iianc.al  ;  latir-  or  individual  worth. 

This  is  an  intolerable  condition.  It  is 
intolerable  becau.se  it  denies  the  ba.sic 
spirit  which  has  led  this  country  to 
greatness.  For  almost  two  centuries  i)eo- 
ple  have  come  to  these  shores  convinced 
that  this  was  the  land  of  oiiportunity. 
The  economic  opswrlunities  wore,  and 
still  are.  boundless.  The  spirit  of  Horatio 
Al;;cr  is  still  honored  here.  But  the  real 
significance  of  America  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  cashbox  but  in  the  catalog  of 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The 
most  fundamental  of  all  rights  is  the 
riaht  to  life  and  liberty.  This  in  the  most 
real  .scn.se  is  v.h.it  the  fair  housing  pro- 
visions are  all  about.  They  five  sub- 
stantive meaning  lo  life,  liberty,  and. 
yes.  property. 

Think  what  a  iiome  means  to  a  family. 
It  means  much  more  than  just  a  roof 
over  Its  head.  A  home  dictates  the  quality 
of  education  a  child  receives.  A  home 
determines  wiiether  a  child  plays  in  the 
streets,  or  in  a  iileasant  area  where  gra.ss 
and  trees  are  the  rule.  .A  home  can  decide 
where  a  family  shops,  and  how  it  sjjends 
its  time.  The  list  can  be  .stretched 
indefinitely. 

At  present  25  States  have  enacted 
open-housing  legislation.  Some  of  these 
laws  are  more  comprehensive  than  the 
bill  before  us.  some  less.  But  every  one 
of  these  enactments  carries  the  same 
message;  the  opportunity  for  decent 
housing  should  be  available  to  everyone. 
Consequently,  State  action  is  not  enough. 
As  long  as  just  one  State  remains  outside 
the  open-housing  fold,  some  Americans 
will  be  denied  equal  treatment.  Why 
should  an  individuals  state  of  residence 
determine  whether  he  can  procure  the 
home  he  wants?  Should  total  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  citizenship  in  the  most 
advanced  nation  in  the  world  today  be 
lied  to  sectional  considerations?  Our  an- 
swer must  be  no. 

Equal  opportunity  in  housing  should 
be  made  nationwide.  H.R.  2516  will  make 
equal  opportunity  in  housing  a  living 
reality,  by  obviating  all  questions  of  color 
save  the  color  of  one's  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2516  is  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  before  the  Congress. 
It  attempts  in  the  ways  I  have  described, 
to  protect  and  strenzthen  rights  that  arc 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  great- 
ness of  this  country.  Tlierefore  I  urge 
the  prompt  ijassage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  1100  to 
adopt  the  Senate  passed  version  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.  H.R.  2516. 

Tlie  legislation  before  the  House  this 
afternoon  presents  a  basic  framework 
for  protecting  the  human  rights  of  all 
citizens  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  HJR.  2516  which 
should  be  repugnant  to  any  American 
who  believes  in  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 
The  tragic  and  senseless  assassination 
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of  Dr  M.utin  Luther  Kin«.  who  lived 
and  Kuidt'd  ihe  civil  rights  movement  by 
the  principle  of  nonviolence,  has  bnjLi«ht 
home  to  all  Americans  the  fact  that 
when  the  risrhls  of  any  one  American  are 
threatened,  the  rlKhts  of  all  Americans 
are  in  jeopardy  1 

I  attended  the  fLm«ral  services  in  At|- 
lanta  yesterday  not  for  political  reasons 
as  was  suggested  on  the  floor — because 
r  am  not  a  candidate  for  any  office-but 
because  I  am  an  American  who  is  comi- 
muted   to  keeping    \merica  great. 

The  letnslatjon  before  the  House  today 
provides  criminal  sanctions  fr>r  interferi 
intj  with  the  nght,s  of  any  person  exercis- 
ing  his  civil    rlKhts— title  I.   protfctioo 
of  the  rights  of  Indians- -titles  II-VIII 
prohibits  discrimination   in   the  .sale  or 
rental  of  housing,'  under  crrtain  circum. 
stances— titles    VIII-IX.    and    provides 
criminal  sanctions  aeamst  those  wlio  in- 
cite  riots  or  obstruct   law  enforcement 
officials   or  gflnemen   during   civil   disor- 
ders—  titles  I  and  X  ! 
Much  of  the  debate  today  centers  on 
the  open  hMlsing  provisions  of  the  bill, 
The  provisions  of  tlus  bill  which  ;>ro-< 
hibits  discrimination  in  residential  hons-i 
ing  tran,sactions  have  little  impact  on  my 
own  State  of  New  York                              " 
The  statistics  are  interesting  and  re-i 
vealing  and  my  colleagues  will  find  them( 
helpful    m    formulating    a    iKJsltlon   with 
respect  ui  v  jiing  on  this  bill 

The  Suite  of  New  York  has  a  more 
comprehensive  law  against  disciimina- 
tion  than  the  bill  before  the  House  thia 
afternoon  Tlie  New  York  State  law  pro- 
hibits di-scnmination  In  the  sale,  leasing 
or  rental  of  all  housing  except  owner- 
oocupied  two  family  dwellings  and  tho 
rental  of  a  n-wm  in  an  owner-occupied 
house.  Of  particular  significance  is  the 
fact  that  real  estate  brokers  and  lending 
institutions  are  specifically  covered  by 
the  New  York  State  law 

Twenty-two  Spates,  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumoia  F*uerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
L^lands  have  fair  housnig  laws  and  in  21 
of  the  22  States,  these  laws  go  further 
than  the  proiwsed  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1J68  Tliese  21  Suites  represent  more 
tlian  .50  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
Uiuted  States 

The  22  States  are  Alaska.  Calilomla 
Colorado.  Connecticut,  Hawaii  Indiana.' 
towa.  Kentucky  Maine.  Maryland, 
Miussachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota. 
New  Hainpshne.  New  Jersey.  New  York. 
Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Rhi.-xie 
Island,  Vermont  and  Wiscoiisin 

Two  veai-s  ago.  in  joint  leftimony  be- 
fore the  House  Judicial y  Committee, 
repre.sentatives  of  the  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference.  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  Synogogue  Council 
of  Amenca  gave  full  support  to  the  open 
housing  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us 
today 

This  .loint  statement  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  open  housing  from  a  moral 
ijoint  of  view  I  quote  from  that  state- 
ment 

We  therefore  come  belore  you  with  the 
simple  conviction  that  legislation  such  .is 
th.it  before  this  committee  is  morally  right 
It  is  an  act  or  justice  aiming  more  fully 
to  implement  our  democratic  ideal  that  all 
rnen  ure  equal  before  the  -aw  and  our  re- 
ligious Conviction  that  we  ire  the  chlldreo 
of  one  Eternal  Father 


.\lo!e  than  iialt  the  eiti/eiK-.  ot  the 
United  State's  live  under  State  or  local 
laws  which  go  much  further  than  the 
proposed  sections  of  H  R  2516  in  barring 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
Imusinp 

No  matter  iiow  much  we  talk  about 
property  rights  we  cannot  deny  the  fact 
that  freedom  and  democracy  can  make 
no  distinction  with  respect  to  providing 
equHl  trcntment  to  all  citizens  This  must 
be  the  puiulnle  which  guides  our  .>ction 
thi.s  afternoon  and  I  unrc  my  colleagues 
to  support  and  acn-pt  the  Senate  pa.s.sed 
\ei.,jon  of  the  civil  rights  bill 

T'  •  ci'.il  disorders  of  Ih.e  past  week 
mu-t  be  met  with  firmness  and  with  a 
Spei'dy  nstorallon  of  law  and  order  but 
with  imderstandlng  und  with  a  new  com- 
nmmcnt  to  piov'de  a  better  life  for  every 
Aniei-ican 

No  one  condoms  Mir  actions  of  tho.sc 
VMio  participated  in  Ihe  burning,  looting 
and  sniping  which  occurred  throughout 
the  Nation.  However  we  must  not  u^e 
this  Illegal  action  on  tlie  part  of  a  minor- 
ity of  irresponsible  persons  as  an  excu.se 
tor  tiuninR  our  back  on  our  lellow  .•\mer- 
icans  who  have  not  had  <qual  oppor- 
tunity to  live  as  other  .Americans  live — 
to  work  as  other  .Americans  work  to 
improve  their  educational,  .social  and 
economic  status  as  other  Americans  have 
had 

Now  !,  the  time  'or  the  Congress  and 
for  the  Nation  to  undertake  a  new  com- 
mitment— a  commitmrnt  to  mobilize  our 
resources  at  evety  level  to  meet  the 
cliallenge  of  the  ghetto.  The  United 
States  has  kept  other  commitmenus  and 
has  mobilized  its  resources  to  meet  other 
challenges— this  challenge  to<j  calls  for 
mobilization  of  men  of  good  will  in  and 
out  of  government.  The  challenge  must 
be  met 

Whether  or  not  the  Vietnam  war  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion  through  success- 
ful peace  negotiatlon.s,  and  we  pray  that 
our  efforts  will  succeed,  vvi-  must  provide 
the  resources  and  fortify  our  will  to  meet 
our  commitments  at  home 

Let  the  Congress  take  the  first  step— 
a  very  .>mall  step  indeed— by  passing  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  thus  call  upon  all 
our  citizens  to  support  a  luw  commit- 
ment starting  immediately,  to  guarantee 
to  every  American  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  better  life  for  luinself  and  for 
his  family 

The  events  of  this  pait  week  are  now 
facts  of  histoiy.  Let  us  take  the  steps 
which  will  wiite  additional  t>ages  of  his- 
tory to  record  that  this  neek  also  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  America— 
an  era  in  which  our  Nation,  united  in 
purpose  and  resolve,  began  the  battle  to 
free  the  captives  of  our  own  ghettos,  by 
helping  them  to  free  themselves. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  new  commit- 
ment and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
announcing  the  determination  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  that  commitment. 

I  support  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
as  another  answer  to  the  cry  for  justice 
for  our  20  million  Negro  citizens.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  l>ecause  I  believe  it 
is  right— I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  our  aemocnicy  to  do  so— and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  m  support  of 
House  Resolution  1100 

Mr    SIKES    .Mr    Speaker    a  few  days 


.  .o  tlie  House  liad  Ix'fore  it  a  bill  which 
had  been  amended  by  the  Senate  to 
stienu'then  .America's  liscal  .stature.  It 
combines  a  tax  rai.se  with  budi-et  cuts 
and  other  features  to  ofTt  r  as  much  as 
the  Congiess  can  hope  to  achieve  in  this 
field  during  the  entire  session  and  more 
than  the  Congress  was  able  to  achieve, 
despite  a  yearlong  effort,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion That  bill  was  .sent  to  conference 
There  was  no  fight  to  have  it  apiJioved 
in  lolo.  I  lind  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  dilTerenco  in  the  significance  of  that 
ineasiire  i^nd  tiie  one  now  before  us 
Surely  i!ie  admini.^llation  and  the  lead- 
ei>liip  should  be  a.s  contained  v  itii  pro- 
tecting the  .savings  and  tlW  earnin.'s  and 
the  linaiicial  .security  of  200  million  i  eo- 
pl.'  and  the  recovery  of  the  dollar  world- 
wide as  they  are  with  H  R.  2516  which 
tc'  ..Ids  20  inilhon  people  and  is  iiunitive 
to  180  million 

Why  is  it  that  this  me  isure  cannot 
be  considered  under  normal,  sound  leg- 
i>lat:vc-  processes?  Why  Ls  it  neces.sary 
tli.>t  the  Congress  surrender  to  pressure 
and  the  threat  of  violence''  The  fact  that 
mobs  burned  and  looted  their  way  across 
a  dc>zen  of  the  Nation's  cities  is  no  ieaso:i 
for  this  great  deliberative  body  to  haul 
down  Its  flag  There  is  no  requirement 
that  we,  too,  accept  mob  rule. 

Why  cannot  the  Consress  face  up  to 
the  truth  about  what  is  going  on'?  The 
ugly  display  m  the  past  week  which  we 
have  seen  is  wanton  destruciivencss— 
not  a  search  for  a  better  life.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  done  more  for  its 
ijeople  than  has  Ijeen  done  for  the  citl- 
/eii.s  of  any  other  land  under  heaven 
Now  we  have  .seen  these  great  efforts  and 
these  huge  exj^cnditures  rewarded  b- 
burnin.^  and  st<^ling  and  mob  violcncf 
And  if  it  had  not  been  stopi)ed  here  by 
force,  the  mob  would  have  burned  down 
the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States  and 
very  probably  its  Capitol  buildin:?.  This 
is  the  spirit  the  Congress  is  asked  to 
approve  and  encourai-'e  and  levvard  to- 
day. 

I  saw  nothing  last  week  to  indicate 
the  rioters  were  carrying  on  the  work  ol 
Martin  Luther  King  or  venerating  the 
I>rinciples  credited  to  him.  They  were 
out  to  loot  and  destroy,  and  they  were 
not  .stopped  by  appeals  to  reason  by  tlipii 
President  or  their  leaders.  It  took  12.000 
troops  in  addition  to  a  harassed  Capi- 
tol Police  force  to  stop  the  destruction. 
It  is  a  stem  application  of  force  and  not 
appeals — not  i-iomises  of  more  money 
on  top  of  huge  amounts  already  jwurcd 
out— that  is  respected  I  hope  that  im- 
portant les-son  IS  not  lost  on  the  admin- 
istrf.tion.  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  wasted 
on  the  Congress  today. 

This  is  a  time  for  men  to  .^how  cour- 
age a  time  for  men  to  .see  this  Nations 
peril  and  who  will  seek  to  save  our  land  — 
not  help  to  destroy  it  by  gutting  its  con- 
.stltutional  processes  Pa.ssage  of  this  bill 
in  the  irresponsible  way  which  is  souglit 
there  is  legislation  by  hysteria  I  plead 
with  you  Send  this  bill  to  conference. 
Let  reasona')Ie  men  attempt  to  bring  us 
a  sounder  measure  There  is  a  tomor- 
row— there  is  no  requirement  that  this 
bill  be  passed  today 

All  of  the  jieople  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  and  a  right  to  justice  In  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Before  we  enact  new  laws. 
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let  us  determine  who  they  are  to  benefit. 
Are  they  for  all  the  people,  or  just  for 
targets  of  the  troublemakers?  Would 
Stokely  Carmichael  be  required  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  which  are  now  proposed? 
Atiparently  he  is  above  the  laws  other 
.Americans  must  observe.  He  has 
preached  liot  and  insurrection  through- 
out the  world.  He  violated  curfew  in 
Washington  last  week  and  no  one  dared 
touch  him  He  is  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
riot  .section  of  the  District's  new  crime 
bill.  This,  I  am  told,  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  "considering."  and  that  is  the 
Department's  way  of  saying  they  are 
looking  the  other  way  and  hoping  the 
problem  will  disappear. 

This  legislation  for  the  few  will  help 
to  bring  a  revolution  in  November  much 
more  far-reaching  than  the  protest 
movements  which  influence  the  House 
today.  Again  I  jjlead  v^-ith  you.  Do  not 
be  driven  to  legislative  chaos.  Give  the 
Congress  time  to  know  what  it  is  doing. 
Give  the  conferees  a  chance  to  bring  us 
and  the  Nation  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pulse  of  the  Nation's  body  politic  has 
quickened  in  recent  days.  The  atmos- 
phere is  tense  throughout  the  land. 

We  are  here  today  being  asked  to  legis- 
late while  troops  in  full  battle  gear, 
carrying  rifles,  guard  this  Chamber  and 
the  Capitol  Building.  Federal  troops  are 
augmented  by  ix)lice  officers,  also  heavily 
armed.  There  is  fear  and  apprehension 
that  the  Capitol  may  be  attacked. 

We  are  all  supercharged  with  emotion, 
and  fear  and  hysteria  is  rampant 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This.  I  contend,  is  not  the  proper 
climate  in  which  to  legislate  on  any 
issue  let  alone  one  that  is  as  highly  con- 
troversial and  that  arouses  emotions  as 
does  the  one  under  consideration.  The 
issue  before  us,  I  submit,  is  one  that 
serves  to  further  divide  the  Nation  as 
well  as  those  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 

Sound  reason  is  being  abandoned  in 
the  call  for  hasty  action  on  a  legislative 
proposal  that  has  not  been  considered 
by  any  legislative  committee  of  this  body. 
We  are  pressed  into  urgency  by  those 
who  would  have  us  adopt,  almost  sight 
unseen,  a  bill  which  contains  provisions 
adopted  by  the  other  body. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  ill-considered 
action  on  a  measure  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  is  more  a  time 
for  reasoned  debate  and  searching  judg- 
ment in  an  atmosphere  of  calm. 

I  urge  that  this  body  exercise  restraint 
and  reasoned  judgment  in  this  perilous 
time. 

Until  inflamed  passions  subside,  we 
should  not  be  forced  into  voting  on  this 
highly  controversial  and  far-reaching 
measure.  With  this  in  mind,  I  will  vote 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference  where  it 
will  be  given  at  least  some  consid°ration 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  House  be- 
fore being  called  up  for  final  vote. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  times  have  you  been  appalled  by 
stories  telling  how  a  citizen  was  beaten, 
even  as  fellow  citizens  watched  and  none 
gave  a  helping  hand? 

How  many  times  have  you  wondered 
how  Americans  can  idly  watch  a  fel- 
low citizen  suffer,  never  lifting  a  finger 


to  help,  never  even  sending  for  help,  and 
sometimes  even  feigning  ignorance  of 
the  need? 

Certainly  all  Members-  of  the  House 
have  shared  my  bewilderment  at  the 
callous  indifference  of  men  to  the  needs 
of  other  men. 

These,  too,  have  been  the  emotions 
of  some  Americans  concerning  another 
subject,  open  housing — the  right  of  any 
American  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor, 
the  opportunity  to  buy  a  house  in  any 
community,  anywhere  in  these  United 
States.  And  it  has  been  the  Congress  that 
has  been  ineffective  and  unresponsive  to 
the  needs  of  these  Americans.  Congress 
has  been  seemingly  indifferent  while 
some  communities,  communities  like 
Wheaton  and  Joliet  in  my  district,  have 
responded  and  have  adopted  local  open 
housing  ordinances,  laws  whose  effect 
ends  at  the  municipal  boundary. 

Two  years  ago,  the  House  approved 
an  open  housing  bill,  and  it  died  in  the 
other  body.  This  year  the  other  body  has 
approved  an  open  housing  bill,  and  there 
are  some  here  who  would  like  this  bill 
to  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
2516,  is  not  wholly  to  my  liking.  On  open 
housing,  I  prefer  the  provisions  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  in 
1966  and  for  which  I  voted  willingly. 

When  the  present  bill  was  returned  by 
the  other  body,  carnr'inp,  as  it  does,  its 
load  of  amendments,  the  majority  lead- 
ership sent  it  to  the  Rules  Committee 
with  a  request  that  it  come  to  the  floor 
promptly,  and  that  It  not  be  sent  to 
conference. 

I  resented  the  argument  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  accept  the  other 
body's  version;  and  I  resented  hearing 
the  President  criticize  this  House  because 
the  measure  has  been  held  by  our  Rules 
Committee  for  3  weeks.  Tlie  impli- 
cation has  been  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ought  to  do  as  it  is  told,  with- 
out stopping  to  ask  questions. 

I  have  been  thinking  this  over,  liow- 
ever.  I  have  listened  to  the  people  in  my 
district.  I  have  discussed  the  i.ssue  with 
a  nimiber  of  my  colleagues;  and  my  atti- 
tude has  changed. 

Right  here,  let  me  set  the  sequence  of 
events  straight.  The  senseless  and  brutal 
killing  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
not  a  consideration  in  my  decision.  He 
was  murdered  on  the  evening  of  April  4. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  prior  to  that 
time,  and  I  found  that  a  number  of  my 
fellow  Republicans  had  come  to  a  similar 
point  of  view. 

We  met — 20  of  us — on  Wednesday, 
April  3,  and  again  on  Thursday  morning, 
the  4th;  and  we  framed  a  letter  to  our 
colleagues.  The  letter  was  reproduced 
that  afternoon  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
distribution  Friday,  the  5th. 

We  had  decided  that  the  bill's  faults 
are  minor  in  relation  to  its  importance; 
and  had  decided  that  our  resentments 
are  of  less  con.sequcnce,  in  the  long  run, 
than  the  enunciation  of  the  rights  of  our 
fellow  men. 

In  buying  a  house,  this  bill  says  that  a 
man's  bankroll  and  l"iis  credit  rating — 
not  the  color  of  his  skin — will  be  major 
factors  in  his  choice.  Some  of  my  con- 
stituents argue  that  this  would  deprive 
them  of  the  right  to  sell  to  a  j^erson  of 


their  choosing.  I  find  no  such  right  enun- 
ciated in  our  Constitution  or  our  laws, 
but  I  must  concede  it  is  a  right  which  is 
implied  in  the  ownership  of  property. 

In  a  free  .society,  hov^ever.  all  of  us 
have  many  rights:  and  one  man's  rights 
do  occasionally  collide  with  another's. 
When  that  occurs,  the  one  right  mu.st 
yield  and  the  other  right  must  take 
I)rcccdence.  It  is  a  function  of  govern- 
ment to  decide  which  right  shall  i)revail. 
In  a  real  estate  transaction,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  .seller's  principal  interest  is 
financial — tliat  he  gets  the  best  market 
I)rice.  The  buyer's  interest,  however,  is 
human.  Will  this  iiropcrty  give  his  fam- 
ily an  opportunity  to  grov^-?  Are  there 
rood  schools  nearby?  Is  it  convenient  to 
work? 

If  the  seller  has  a  right  to  the  best 
jjrice  the  market  will  allow  him.  and  the 
buyer  has  a  right  to  purchase  the  best 
hou.sc  he  can  afford,  then  it  .seems  to  me 
that  everybody's  real  interests  are  taken 
care  of. 

Let  me  make  another  i)oint  about  the 
nature  of  real  property.  A  century  ago, 
when  we  were  a  rural  Nation,  there  were 
few  restrictions  on  it.  As  we  have  become 
more  an  urban  Nation,  hov^'ever,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  place  many  limita- 
tions on  the  owners  of  jjroperty — set- 
backs, for  example,  and  the  height  of 
buildings,  and  the  number  and  kind  of 
buildings.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  seri- 
ously argued  that  zoning  laws  were  an 
unconstitutional  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  property  owner.ship. 

If  one  owned  a  lot,  these  people  said, 
he  could  build  a  house  on  it,  or  a  black- 
smith shop,  or  a  factory.  But  that  opin- 
ion has  few  proponents  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  restrictions 
on  the  ways  a  man  may  use  his  property 
are  a  much  greater  invasion  of  his  rights 
than  a  law  which  says  he  must  sell  to 
whoever  will  jiay  his  price. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  i)assage  of 
this  bill  will  be  a  cure-all.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  cither  the  fears  of  its  foes  or 
the  hopes  of  its  jsroixinents  will  be  real- 
ized. I  remember  the  scare  stories  which 
circulated  when  Congre.ss  was  consider- 
ing the  public  accommodations  law:  but 
all  that  really  happened  was  that  Lester 
Maddox  closed  his  restaurant  and  ran 
for  Governor  of  Georgia. 

The  experience  of  the  several  States 
and  the  communities  in  my  district 
which  have  open  housing  laws  persuades 
me  that  any  changes  resulting  from  this 
law  will  be  gradual.  I  liave  not  .seen  any 
abrupt  changes  in  housing  patterns  in 
any  of  these  States  and  communities. 

I  believe  v,e  should  pass  this  bill  be- 
cau.se  of  the  needs  of  the  decent,  hard- 
working, clean-living  Negro  families. 
Tliey  are  the  vast  majority  of  colored 
people.  This  law  will  afford  better  hous- 
ing to  a  few  of  them,  and  will  give  re- 
assurances to  others — reassurances  of  a 
great  Nation's  concern,  and  reassurances 
that  they  and  their  children  can  have 
a  better  life,  one  worth  striving  for. 

I  have  nothing  but  scorn  for  the  riot- 
ers r.nd  thieves  §nd  arsonists  who  have 
.scarred  .so  many  of  our  cities  in  recent 
days:  but  I  have  great  admiration  for 
the  Negroes  who  have  resisted  the  im- 
pulse to  violence,  who  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  steal  and  to  bum,  and  who 
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have   jtayed  calm   in   the   lace  ot   srcal 
provocation 

Passage  of  thus  bill  will  not  end  the 
strife.  I  wish  it  were  so  But  passage  o( 
tills  bill  is  a  stt'p  forward  It  puts  Amer- 
ica one  .>tep  closer  to  thf-  promise  of 
the  r-'public  that  all  men  an-  equal  and 
tiave  equal  rights  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness Let  us  take  that  step  for  all 
Amcricins,  m  all  communities,  m  all 
3  a.tes. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Vin:uua  Mr. 
Speaker  the  leLiislation  this  House  has 
under  consideration  today  is  either  richt 
or  wrong,  i^ood  law  or  bad  law  There 
should  be  no  other  consideration  in  pa.v?-* 
ing  or  defeating  it. 

I  reject  that  ii  is  morally  necessary 
that  we  pass  it.  I  reject  the  plea  that  we 
must  pass  It  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Martin  Lutlior  Kins,  however  one  may 
vie'v  lus  liii'  and  efforts 

If  we  art'  obit,  id  lo  act  ;n  memory  ol 
Dr  Kins;,  then  I  .submit  that  the  next 
time  a  ix)lioeman  or  fireman  or  an  in- 
nocent citizen  is  slam  m  a  riot  caused 
by  amtators,  this  Hf>use  is  obligated  to 
pa.ss  le::islat:on.  as  another  memorial  to 
the  dead  makin.;  it  mandatory  that  all 
police.  National  Guardsmen  and  militia- 
men shoot  to  kill  each  and  every  looter 
or  rioter  henceforth 

I  propo.se  mUhms  of  the  sort.  Mr. 
Si)«^aker  But  I  do  point  out  that  what  is 
justice  in  life  or  death  for  one.  if  Amer- 
ica means  what  I  think  it  means,  is  jus- 
tice m  life  and  deatii  for  any  other  citizen 
of  this  land 

To  reduce  this  leeislation  lo  its  simplest 
form  and  to  reduce  the  pressures  forc- 
uii;  Us  passage  to  the  simplest  common 
denominator,  what  \vc  are  talkintr  atxjut 
is  compulsion  Compulsion  lathered  in  a 
moral  issue,  which  I  assert.  Mr.  Speaker. 
IS  more  hypocracy  than  morality. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  sell  his  home  or 
his  property  on  the  free  market  to  the 
buyer  of  his  choice  may  do  .so  at  this 
moment,  Mr   Speaker 

When  and  if  he  does,  he  takes  his 
stand  as  a  free  citizen,  wilhni,'  to  risk  in 
sellint;,  just  as  he  risked  in  buying  taking 
his  chances  with  the  mores  and  customs; 
of  his  city.  State  and  Nation — takini? 
his  chances  uitii  the  changing  balance 
of  tho.se  cu.noms  as  neighborhoods 
flourish  or  decline. 

The  pressure  for  us  to  pass  this  legis-. 
lation  has  accumulated  under  the  rally- 
uig  cry  of  open  housing  "  It  is  not  open, 
or  fair,  or  moral  housing — it  is  integrated 
huiismg.  pure  and  simple,  precisely  as  T 
labeled  :t  m  my  annual  district  ix)ll.  a 
questionnaire  which  prompted  a  leturn 
of  24  0  percent  and  an  ovenvhtlming  re- 
jection of  forced  intesralion. 

If  you  mdict  my  district  residents 
their  views,  Mr  Speaker  then  you  arei 
indictuig  the  mainstream  of  America,  for 
my  district  contains  citizens  proud  of 
one  of  the  highest  educational  levels  in 
the  Nation  and  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes  m  the  Nation. 

These  obviously  are  not  ignorant 
people  Nor  are  they  southern  bigots,  the 
fri-quent  whipping  dogs  of  civil  rights 
legislation  They  are  from  the  heart- 
lands and  the  mouritams  of  .America,  just 
as  you  and  nie,  '.^ho  happen  to  live  in 
A  Southern  border  Stale 


J 


No,  Mr  Speaker.  I  laid  it  on  the  Ime 
and  I  will  do  so  now 

If  morality  is  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion, where  were  the  moralists  during  the 
past  11  years  of  civil  rights  legislation — 
from  the  day  of  the  famous  Supreme 
C.nirt  decision  of  19.'i4'' 

It  morality  is  Involved,  where  were  tlie 
advocates  during  the  past  100  years,  for 
that  matter'' 

If  morality  ,^  involved,  why  not  sub- 
stitute the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Golden  Rule  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  ihe  Constitution  of  the 
Un't'd  States,  and  the  many  tovein- 
nirnts  laiKC  and  small  which  guide  us? 

The  answer  is  obvious  People  are  in- 
volved, mt  morality.  People  of  different 
races,  different  ethnic  backgrounds,  dlf- 
firent  educational  levels,  different  eco- 
nomic status-  people  as  diverse  and  as 
radically  different  iis  the  trees  which 
t^iow  on  our  streets  f>r  the  fish  that  swim 
in  our  seas. 

People  with  different  likes,  dislikes, 
prejudices,  hates,  loves,  and  yearnings. 
And  neither  legislation  nor  religion  will 
alter  them  an  iota  except  by  the  slow 
seasoning  of  humanity  ;is  it  carries  them 
and  this  Nation  to  its  ultimate  destiny. 

We  had  a  great  experiment  with  the 
V  iLstead  Act  We  can  have  another  with 
federally  legislated  integrated  housing, 
by  whatever  label  we  dlsgul.se  it.  or  how- 
ever finely  we  parse  the  verbiage  lo  dis- 
5Ul.se  it. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  half 
integrated  nousing,  partial  integrated 
housing,  class  integrated  housing?  Why 
not  all  the  way  integrated  housing? 

Why  sliould  owner-occupied,  multi- 
family  1  lousing  be  excluded  and  a  non- 
owner-occupied  multi-family  building  be 
included'.'  Why  should  one  group  be  pei- 
milled  to  arbitrarily  discriminate  when 
another  cannot? 

Why  .should  an  owner  of  a  single  home 
be  permitted  to  discriminate  as  an  in- 
di\  idual  but  not  if  he  uses  the  serMces  o| 
a  professional  expert  in  the  field  in  ordeV 
to  sell  hU  home' 

I  raise  the  question,  too,  Mr.  Speaker. 
of  who  iiins  America?  The  majority  of 
our  citizens,  or  the  minority  Or  the 
minority  within  the  minority  which 
shouts  the  loudest,  threatens  the  most, 
ilots  the  best,  shoots  the  straightcst.  and 
burns  the  most  briskly"' 

This  :s  the  question  before  us  Do  not 
forget  it.  whatever  action  is  taken  here 
today.  If  it  is  the  wrong  one  we  will  all 
.suffer,  but  mostly  the  minority  will  suf- 
fer. And  the  minority  within  the  minor- 
ity will  be  granted  a  licen.se  to  burn,  to 
loot,  to  destroy,  and  to  murder,  because 
this  minority  '.Mthin  the  minority  is  never 
going  to  lye  .satisfied,  whatever  we  do. 

I  urge.  Mr  Speaker,  that  neither  this 
Congre.ss  nor  the  American  |)eople  ever 
reach  the  point  where  the  blackjack  re- 
places the  mace,  the  chicken  the  valiant 
and  soaring  eagle,  the  mouldering  fear  of 
rctaliatiiii  at  the  polls  the  courage  we 
need  to  display  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore m  nuf  times. 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  before  the 
US  Congress  or  any  legislative  body  can 
hope  to  honestly  carry  out  its  duty  in 
considering  the  measures  before  it.  the.se 
.same  measures  must  be  placed  into  their 
proper  perspective. 


It  is  not  the  role  of  a  lawmaking  body 
to  legislate  under  threats:  it  is  not  the 
res[X)nsibility  of  this  Congress,  of  this 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  to  succumb  to 
the  pa.ssions.  fears,  and  sorrows  A  the 
moment  and  rush  approval  of  a  bill  that 
in  other  times,  under  other  circumstances 
not  clouded  bv  a  rifle  shot  in  the  night. 
would  receive  tiie  careful  and  section-by- 
-section  scrutiny  all  bills  must  have 

We  are  all.  each  of  us.  le.ss  because  of 
the  senseless  and  brutal  murder  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  last  week  But  were  we 
not  also  le.s.s — was  not  all  humanity  also 
deprived — when  a  'rilrl  was  inurdered  in 
New  York  City  a  few  years  ago.  while 
over  30  per.sons  looked  on  and  did  not 
heed  her  .screams  for  help?  Are  we  not 
also  diminished  by  the  death  in  Chicago, 
during  the  recent  riots,  of  the  10-inonth- 
old  infant  burned  to  death  in  his  crib  as 
his  [jarents  home  was  destroyed  by  the 
fires  .set  by  rioters?  How  about  the  teen- 
age soldier  or  marine  who.  le.ss  than  18 
months  ago.  was  a  star  lonvard  lor  his 
high  school  basketball  team  and  now. 
todav.  returns  to  his  hometown  Irom 
Vietnam  in  a  tlag-draped  casket? 

The  great  English  ixjet  and  clergyman 
John  Donne  ;iut  it  .so  eloquently,  300 
years  ago: 

Nn  mnu  is  an  Islnnd.  entire  oi  Itself;  cverv 
mun  Is  :i  piece  of  the  Continent,  a  part  "t 
tiie  malne:  if  a  Cl.xl  be  wa.shed  away  liy  tlie 
Sea  Europe  Is  the  less,  as  well  as  If  a  Promon- 
tory were  as  well  as  If  a  Manor  of  thv  friends 
or  I  I  thine  own  were:  any  man's  death  di- 
minishes me.  because  I  am  involved  m  .Man- 
kind. And  therefore  never  send  to  know  tor 
whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee 

Every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  felt  in  some  measure  the 
towering  wave  of  iiressure  now  brought 
upon  us  for  immediate  and  speedy  ap- 
proval of  the  civil  Mglits  bill.  H  R.  L'516, 
in  the  form  as  it  was  pa.sseo  by  the  Sen- 
ate. What  IS  in  this  bill?  Do  we  really 
know? 

The  House  last  year  passed  a  civil 
rights  bill — a  yood  bill — that  was  as 
strong  as  couid  be  dcsireu  by  some,  and 
not  as  strong  as  desired  by  others.  The 
Senate  last  year  did  not  act.  Now,  after 
months  of  debate,  at  almost  the  last 
moment,  the  Senate  has  almost  totally 
rewritten  the  House  bill,  leaving  very 
little  of  what  the  Hou.se  originally 
pas.sed 

There  is  a  cloud.s'  and  '.ague  section  on 
flrejirms  control,  difficult  to  undcistand. 
and  written  by  tiie  Senate  m  language 
that  is  open  to  various  interpretations 

A  major  .section  of  the  bill,  dealing 
with  .American  Indians — something  else 
added  in  the  Senate — takes  away  certain 
rights  and  privileges  that  the  Indians 
have  enjoyed  for  over  a  century.  The 
question  has  been  raised,  too.  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  entire  section  even 
belongs  m  the  bill  or  is  one  that  should 
have  been  considered  in  this  context 

The  Senate  has  aLso  added  a  provision 
to  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  if  a  liome- 
owner  acts  through  an  agent  in  selling 
his  house — and  how  many  homeowners 
are  knowledgeable  enough  about  the  leal 
estate  markets,  values,  and  laws  to  dare 
attempt  to  handle  the  sale  without  an 
agent— the  homeowner  may  not  .sell  to 
whom  he  pleases.  If  the  owner  Is  ques- 
tioned on  the  sale,  although  he  mav  be 
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innocent,  he  faces  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  bring  its 
immense  legal  resources  to  bear  against 
him  and  he  may  even  have  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  his  owni  defense  actions.  This 
could  be  as  damaging  to  the  Negro  as 
to  the  white  homeowner. 

The  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  has  had  no 
chance  to  study  or  write  a  report  on  this 
bill  for  submission  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  only  explanation 
of  the  differences — the  only  information 
given  to  me  to  aid  me  in  my  considera- 
tion of  this  measure — has  been  a  memo 
from  the  minority  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  This  .same  memo, 
23  pages  long  on  legal  size  paper,  raises 
questions  on  practically  every  page. 

There  is.  as  matters  now  stand,  with- 
out referral  of  this  bill  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  or  to  a  conference  committee, 
no  chance  whatsoever  that  the  feelings 
and  will  of  the  Hou.se  may  become  a  part 
of  this  legislation.  We  must  consider  it 
today  under  the  "gag  rule"  with  but  1 
hour's  debate  and  no  amendments 
I)ermltted. 

The  arguments  for  passage  of  this 
bill — now.  as  it  is  presented  to  us.  in  Its 
Senate  version,  all  objections  notwith- 
standing— have  come  to  me  by  phone  call 
and  personal  contact,  bv  letter  and  tele- 
gram, and  I  am  certain  all  of  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  them. 

First.  It  is  said,  passage  of  the  bill  will 
not  only  calm  down  present  violence  in 
our  cities,  but  it  will  also  .serve  to  head 
off  violence  that  is  sure  to  come  if  we  do 
not  pass  the  bill  The  second  argument 
says  the  bill  must  be  passed  as  a 
memorial  to  one  man  bccaute  it  is  some- 
thing he  and  the  people  he  led  wanted  to 
see  achieved.  Note,  there  is  nothing  in 
either  argument  about  the  legislative 
merits  or  iirovisions  of  the  bill  itself, 
about  its  far-reaching  implications,  or 
the  changes  made  in  the  Senate  from 
the  House  version.  We  are  presented,  by 
these  arguments,  with  a  brandnew  ra- 
tionale for  legislative  action:  because  our 
cities  are  in  flames,  and  because  a  man 
has  been  foully  ind  brutally  murdered. 
The  fallacy  of  the  first  argument  is  ob- 
vious. To  pass  the  bill  because  of  riot.s — 
past,  present,  and  future — is  nothing  less 
than  legislative  blackmail.  It  means  mak- 
ing law  not  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  it- 
self, not  out  of  hope  of  .■something  better, 
but  out  of  fear  of  something  worse. 

This  fear  is  well-taken  when  we  con- 
sider some  of  the  highly  inflammatory 
statements  made  since  Dr.  Kiiu:  was 
murdered.  A  .story  in  the  Chica-io  Trib- 
une of  -April  8.  1968,  noted  that  Rev. 
Ralph  .Abernathy.  identified  in  the  story 
as  the  new  leader  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  and  Dr. 
King's  succes.sor.  called  for  coimression- 
al  action  fully,  promptly,  and  uncondi- 
tionally "  Reverend  Abernathy  called  the 
present  \  lolcnce  a  thundering  demand 
for  racial  jus^tice  and  economic  .secu- 
rity." 

Warming  to  his  topic,  he  continued: 
O'.ir  prer^cription  for  ending  the  current 
violence  and  to  avoid  future  violence  is  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  at  once  tlaat 
guarantees  a  job  to  all  and  for  those  unable 
to  work  a  guaranteed  annual  income  to  in- 
sure a  decent  l;fe. 


Speaking  of  the  planned  poor  people's 
march  on  Washington,  Reverend  Aber- 
nathy said: 

If  the  Congress  recognizes  that  the  .'issassi- 
nation  of  Dr.  King  has  rreau-d  a  crisis,  and 
will  enact  these  measures,  the  healing  ol  the 
Nations'  wounds  can  begin  unmediatfly. 

Only  the  most  naive  and  blind  would 
think  for  a  moment  that  passage  of  this 
bill  would  a.ssuage  this  man.  or  .Stokely 
Carmichael,  or  H.  Rap  Brown,  or  others 
like  them. 

Not  even  the  administration  m  its 
wildest  proposals  to  the  Congress  has 
made  a  request  or  suggestion  for  a  guar- 
anteed job,  a  guaranteed  income.  The 
idea  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  be  "forced  '  into  a  weird  con- 
glomeration of  actions  that  no  one  can 
accurately  catalog,  iiredict  their  effects 
even  if  they  were  enacted  or  decreed,  or 
place  a  price  tag  upon,  betrays  an  appall- 
ing ignorance  of  "ot  only  tlie  democratic 
process  but  also  of  the  facts  of  mid-20lh 
century  life. 

All  of  these  things  are  demanded 
"now!"  It  would  take  a  dictatorship  lo 
put  them  on  the  .statute  books,  it  would 
lake  a  magician  to  make  'hem  work. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  struc- 
ture of  our  Government — executive,  leg- 
islative, or  judicial — that  could  do  this 
and  it  is  the  cruelest  of  delusions  to  even 
infer  it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
in  the  time  element  allowed. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  legislate  oth- 
er than  carefully,  soundly,  and  wi,sely. 
We  make  laws  not  only  for  the  needs  of 
the  moment,  but  for  the  hopes  of  the 
future.  We  pass  bills  not  for  those  who 
threaten  cities  with  chaos  if  we  do  not. 
but  for  those  who  really  understand  what 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  right 
of  peaceful  petition  and  assembly  mean. 
We  legi-slate  not  alone  for  iho.-e  cruelly 
and  brutally  slain,  but  for  those  who 
.still  live.  We  write  laws  not  alone  for 
those  in  the  siiun  and  the  ghetto,  the  un- 
educated, the  imtraincd.  the  jobless. 
those  without  hope.  We  also  write  laws 
for  those  who  do  share  in  the  prcductive 
part  of  American  life,  and  who  have  at- 
tained a  level  of  relative  affluence  m  our 
society.  V/e  do  not  put  laws  on  the  books 
that  bear  .solely  on  the  rights  of  one 
group,  but  must  con.sidcr  the  implica- 
tions of  the  laws  that  might  inlnngc  on 
the  rights  all  of  us  should  enjoy. 

Let  us  look.  now.  at  the  fccond  argu- 
ment that  says  the  bill  mu.st  be  passed  as 
a  living  memorial  to  n.  man  who  wanted 
it. 

There  is  not  a  .ingle  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  comes  before  the  U.S.  Congress 
that  can.  in  the  final  and  most  searching 
analysis,  be  wholly  right  and  acceptable 
for  every  citizen  of  our  country.  There  is 
no  .^uch  thing  as  a  100- percent  noncon- 
troversial  bill.  The  mo--t  minor  and  in- 
nocuous measure  that  jja.s.ses  the  Con- 
gress and  feels  the  presidential  pen  has 
somehow,  .'-jmcwiurs.  m  ;  ..me  way.  ad- 
versely affected  the  beliefs  or  jirejudices 
of  another  .American.  Irrational  ih:ugh 
these  beliefs  and  prejudices  may  be,  the 
individual  may  .still  hold  them  as  long  as 
they  are  not  a  threat  to  the  stability  of 
our  society.  If  we  ever  forget  this,  then 
we  have  turned  our  backs  forever  on 
that  which  sets  our  country  above  all 
others. 


The  three  branches  of  Government 
can  do  things  only  up  to  a  cei  tain  point. 
As  I  have  .■■lated.  ihe  Congress  is  not 
compo.sed  of  magicians:  the  courts  can 
adjudicate  t)nly  .so  far  and  cure  just  so 
many  ills  by  decrees  from  the  bench:  the 
executive  is  limited  as  to  wliat  may  be 
done  bv  fiat. 

There  are  mo  delimiting  marks  for  us. 
there  are  no  boundaries  lo  U'll  us.  "Tluis 
far  and  no  larther.'  There  is  no  one  rule 
good  lor  all  bills,  all  court  decisions,  all 
orders.  Each  and  eveiT  situation  lias  its 
own  individual  merits. 

Much,  probably  most,  of  the  blame 
does  lie  with  the  F'ederal  Government, 
and  some  of  our  most  jjrominent  jiublic 
and  iJiivate  citizens  and  officials.  They 
have  allowed  develo)jment  of  a  cult  that 
rendered  nenous.  half-smiling,  .self-con- 
.scious,  tacit  approval  to  the  theory  that 
det<>rminalion  of  the  "lightness"  of  a  law 
was  something  that  now  lay  within  each 
individual.  You  may,  the  theory  went, 
not  only  detei-mine  which  laws  you 
should  obey,  but.  even  more  ominous, 
you  were  also  given  a  great  deal  of  lati- 
tude in  determining  how  you  .'■hould 
break  them  if  they  did  not  like  them. 

There  are  many  avenues  open  to  re- 
dress and  correct  social  ills  and  wrongs 
thai  afflict  our  country.  We  are  not  i)er- 
fcct,  we  make  no  preten.so  of  being.  But 
a  bad  law  or  a  bad  social  order  may  be 
changed  without  shredding  the  law  it- 
self and.  worse  yet.  what  should  be  an 
inherent  respect  for  it.  There  are  many 
ways  to  remedial  legislation  that  will  al- 
leviate age-old  ills  that  may  be  taken 
without  tearing  down  the  structure  of 
law  and  order  and  the  stability  of  so- 
ciety that  mankind  has  so  carefully  built 
up  over  the  centuries.  You  may  secure 
redress  ot  grievances  and  wrongs  with- 
out compounding  these  same  L'rievances 
and  wrongs.  But  your  own  efforts  to  cor- 
rect them  must  not  be  far  worse  than  that 
whicli  you  set  out  to  correct.  You  sweejj 
a  dirty  floor — you  do  not  burn  the  house 
down. 

But  those  in  elected  or  appointed  au- 
thoiity,  or  those  who  in  one  way  or 
another  are  acknowledged,  known,  and 
recognized  as  national  spokesmen  of  one 
sort  or  another,  gave  this  no  heed.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  our  age  to  say  it 
became  almost  fashionable  to  be  able  to 
sav  vou  iiad  been  ,' ailed  for  breaking  a 
law. 

The  method,  to  be  sure,  is  much  more 
clamorous  than  the  process  of  change 
through  legal  means.  In  the  .--hort  run. 
it  -A-as  probably  quicker.  But  in  the  long 
run.  it  IS  most  certainly  bloodier  and 
more  destructive,  and  shot  through  with 
the  P'Oi.sonous  seeds  of  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  a  society  and  its  laws 

Is  pas.sage  ol  a  measure  surrounded 
with  such  things  a  fitting  memorial  to 
any  man?  I.s  passage  of  a  measure  under 
threat  of  violence  a  tiling  of  which  any 
legislEitive  i)ody  cculd  be  proud?  .Arc  we 
t'  legislate  with  one  ear  cocked  for  the 
cnes  of  a  mob,  with  our  eyes  constantiv 
looking  over  our  shoulders  in  nervous 
anticipation  of  more  carnage  and  de- 
struction' I  think  not:  we  are  derelict  m 
our  duty  if  we  do  such  things. 

I  have  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act5  of  1956.  1957,  1960.  and 
1964.  and  for  the  civil  rights  legislation 
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the  Hoav  passed  ;n  lf>67  I  soted  for  the 
Votlni?  RlKhts  Art  of  1966  I  have  sup- 
ported falr-emplnyment  letrlslation  I 
voted  for  the  Civil  Ripht.s  Commission 
when  first  ortstlnat^d  and  I  voted  for  Its 
extension  In  1967 

I  did  opp<\se  the  1966  Civil  Rltjhta 
Act — which  died  In  the  Senate — because 
I  felt  Ita  hoiisliikt  provlsinrus.  written  In 
an  attempt  to  secure  rikrhts  for  some, 
could  only  eventually  lead  to  a  massive 
Infringement  on  the  rliihts  of  all  home- 
owners, white  aj)d  Nt-ero  alike  I  oppose 
this  bill  for  those  and  the  other  reasons 
given  I  win  vote  for  the  opportimlty  to 
send  tliLs  bill  to  a  conference  committee 
or  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  so 
s  ijood  bill  can  be  worked  out  I  feel  I 
would  be  \lolatlnK  my  oath  of  office  and 
the  wtshes  of  the  ;)eople  who  .sent  me 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  If  I 
actt'd  othe:-.vLse. 

Mr  A3HBROOK  Mr  St>eaker  I  .-ise 
In  oppoirftlon  to  H  R.  J516,  the  bill  which 
U  bemg  taken  up  m  this  atmosphere  of 
haste  and  um^lon  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  oppo.<;1nR  this  legislation,  not  the 
le-ast  of  which  is  the  Reichstag-type  rub- 
berst,amp  process  which  Is  being  evi- 
denced here  today  I  oppose  the  bill  for 
prcx-edural  rea,<ons  and  I  aLso  oppose  sec- 
tions of  ihe  bill  In  pnnciple  Thus,  my 
vote  will  be  nay 

I  have  received  a  threat  deal  of  cor- 
respondence on  this  proposal  It  lias  been 
my  opportunity  to  discuss  It  with  many 
constituent,s  A.s  a  representative  of  the 
people,  I  am  certain  that  the  open  hous- 
ing provision  is  not  supported  by  most  of 
my  constituents. 

Many  of  thosp  who  have  written  in 
support  of  this  measure  have  felt  that  it 
should  be  pa.ssed  as  a  tribute  to  or  be- 
cau.se  of  the  untimely  death  of  Rev  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  1  cannot  .isree  with  this 
contention.  While  I  regret  as  much  as 
anyone  else  tlie  criminal  act  which  struck 
hun  down  I  cai\not  make  out  of  the 
mans  death  something  that  he  was  not 
in  life  His  advocacy  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  lawlessne.ss  was  a  Imidrance, 
not  a  ble.sslniT,  to  this  country  and  its 
quest  for  racial  peace.  On  the  verj-  eve 
of  his  death  he  had  announced  he  would 
again  violate  the  law  on  the  next  day. 
The  US  Supreme  Court  had  already 
ui  a  previous  ca^e  upheld  his  jail  sen- 
tence for  violation  of  court  orders  and, 
in  its  decision,  stated : 

This  Court  c.iiiact  holU  Ui.it  tile  petition- 
ers were  ■:-onstituHonally  free  to  Ignore  all  the 
priK-etiures  of  the  l;iw  «nd  carrv  their  battle 
to  the  streets  One  m.iv  -  "ipathi/'e  with  the 
petitioners  imp;itlei»t  i  ..Miniitnifiit  to  their 
caUise.  But  respect  lor  uain.-il  process  Is  n 
^iiiKiU  price  to  pay  for  the  cr,  lILang  h.inU  of 
law.  which  .ilone  c.in  give  .lOiuliig  mo:»nlng 
to  constitutional  freedom 

Lawlessness  is  violence — not  noiivio- 
leace — to  America  Thus  I  could  not  be 
emotionally  .swayed  by  this  traumatic 
experience  even  though  I  deplore  the 
lawles-siiess  which  struck  him  down  Just 
as  vehemently  as  I  deplored  the  lawless- 
ness  that   he  advocated   and   practiced 

As  a  Con^re.ssinan  who  reads  his  mail 
very  closely.  I  was  struck  by  another 
common  denommator  .^  great  number 
of  those  who  wrote  favoring  open  hous- 
int,'— largely  those  of  the  academic  com- 
:n  inity    and    the   clergy— are    the   same 


i>eople  who  have  been  writing  urging  the 
Confrre.ss  to  not  abdicate  Its  responsibil- 
ities by  allowing  the  President  to  go  on 
what  they  felt  uj  be  his  Irre.sponslble  way 
In  the  Vietnam  war  They  are  now  those 
who  urt;e  that  we  do  jast  that  in  the  .so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  Many  of  these 
same  [)eople  were  now  urging  that  we 
summarily  adopt  the  Senate  amend- 
ments without  crossing  ■  t'  cr  dotting  an 
I    or  making  one  change 

I  take  .some  pride  in  being  a  legLsiator 
Kmotionallsm  lia.s  its  place  but  not  In 
the  Halls  of  Confcsre.ss  Here  rea.s<m  should 
prevail  I  voU'd  for  the  civil  ri^ihts  bill 
which  wa.s  .sent  to  the  S«'nate  last  .August. 
It  contained  six  and  one-half  pages  Tlie 
bill  returned  to  us  has  50  pages  and  many 
provisions  that  even  the  prniwnents  ad- 
mit to  be  wrong  but  under  the  urgencies 
of  the  moment  they  now  indicate  we 
should  swallow  the  whole  package  and 
not  do  our  legislative  duty  This  I  could 
not  do  nor  will  I  ever  do  as  long  as  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  the  17th  District 
of  Ohio 

Procedurally  tl.erefore  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  bill  should  go  to  confer- 
ence where  the  weight  of  reason  can  pro- 
duce something  which  Ls  worthy  of  sup- 
port To  abandon  tlie  tlme-testetl  proce- 
dures of  this  legislative  body  is  to  do 
violence  to  our  >y.stem  We  should  not 
rubt>erstamp  the  .St^nate  any  more  than 
the  Executive,  and  to  adopt  parliamen- 
tar>-  expediency  imder  the  exigency  of 
the  moment  is  to  travel  down  a  danger- 
ous road.  The  road  to  Vietnam  was  paved 
with  the  same  expedients  and  failures  to 
do  our  duty.  Even  the  Tonkin  resolution 
received  more  time  and  atttntlim  than 
we  arc  afTorded  under  this  restrictive 
rule  Pew  i>eople  who  write  and  a.sk  me 
to  support  this  measure  would  in  con- 
science advocate  that  only  1  hour  be 
allowed  to  deliberate  this  matter  on  the 
Moor  and.  even  worse,  no  amendment, 
repeat  no  iunendment,  be  .illowed 

t.EGISt.\TIVE  DErrCTS  or  !i  R    J516 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  lack  of  merits  of  the 
legislation  when  the  majority  Is  willing 
to  act  regardless,  but  I  want  to  [wint  out 
.some  of  these  defects.  We  pa.ss  too  much 
bad  legislation  here  and  H  R.  _'516  will  be 
added  to  the  imdistm^-uished  efforts  of 
this  body  if  it  is  not  changed 

First,  H  R.  _'516  provided  in  the  House 
version  that  a  i>er.son  who  was  protected 
from  "interference  with  federally  pro- 
tected activities  •  had  to  be  acting  -law- 
fully Section  245(a>  of  title  I  of  the 
Senate  bill  provides  this  iirotection 
whether  acting  lawfully  or  not  by  strik- 
ing the  word  lawfully."  Now  consider 
the  plight  of  the  txjllce  officer  who  is  re- 
quired to  protect  civil  rights  workers  who 
are  committing  unlawful  acts.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  or  not  he  can  even  arrest 
a  civil  rights  woiker  who  is  acting  un- 
lawfully as  this  might  be  interfering  with 
him  More  important,  however,  is  the 
capitulation  this  represents  to  the  lawless 
element  in  our  society  We  need  stricter, 
not  weaker,  enforcement  of  the  law.  This 
Senate  amendment  cannot  be  justified 
under  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

Second,  the  necessar>'  criminal  ele- 
ment of  racial  motivation  or  intent  to 
discriminate     because  of  race,  color,  or 


national  origin"  was  Included  In  the 
Hou.se  bill  but  removed  In  the  Senate  bill 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  rubberstamp 
Proof  of  racial  motivation  Ls  not  re- 
garded In  ca.ses  Involving  voting,  U.S. 
.services  or  facilities.  U  S.  employment, 
U  S  Jury  service,  or  U  S  financial  pro- 
grams or  iictivUy  under  .section  245  of 
title  I  Now  if  you  do  not  think  that  will 
be  an  o[)ening  wedge  for  bureaucratic 
encroachment  you  have  not  followed  Mr, 
Weaver  as  clo.sely  as  I  have 

Third,  the  Senate  bill  added  the  antl- 
riot  bill  to  H  R  -JSie  as  chapter  102  of 
title  I  I  supiK)rted  this  bill  when  It  pas.sed 
the  Hou.se  as  It  was  identical  to  my  own 
bill  Guess  what  the  Senate  did?  It 
created  a  privileged  class  by  eliminating 
ort'anized  labor  activities  from  the  antl- 
rlot  section.  This  particular  eflfort  was 
also  made  In  the  House  but  was  voted 
down  decisively.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
yield  in  this  vital  area  where  we  have 
already  worked  our  will. 

Fourth,  titles  II  and  VII  on  Indian 
rights  comprl.se  11  pages  as  added  on  the 
Senate  floor  This  lias  not  been  the  sub- 
ject of  meaningful  Hou.se  hearings  and 
is  opposed  by  many  Indians  themselves 
who  fear  it  might  abrogate  treaty  rights 
It  is  al.so  oppo.sed  by  the  US  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  has  juri.sdlctlon 
over  Indian  affairs. 

The.se  are  but  a  few  Important  defects 
which  .should  not  be  swept  under  the  rug 
In  tliis  mad  ru.sh  for  passage.  However, 
the  most  Important  .section,  .so-called 
open  housing  or  forced  housing,  depend- 
ing on  your  point  of  view,  pre.sents  yet 
another  valid  reason  to  reject  this  bill 
under  these  arbitrar>-  procedures. 

I'PflN    HOUSING    cjR    CLOSED    IIOfSINC 

.Mr  Speaker,  in  principle  I  oppose  the 
.section  which  is  termed  open  hou.slng." 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  many  con- 
.<titutional  rights  which  remain  if  we 
move  the  Federal  Government  Into 
transactions  which  concern  the  owner's 
residence  property.  I  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  Somehow,  the 
liberal  always  find  the  .same  answer  to 
every  problem— lake  away  free  choice  of 
our  people.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  tlus  section  Is  either  con- 
stitutionally proper  or  necessary. 

First  of  all.  there  are  many  advocates 
ol  open  liouslng.  I  have  never  seen  any 
statistics  that  indicate  that  the  onl.v 
people  who  are  .selling  homes  are  those 
who'  might  want  to  .sell  on  their  own 
terms  to  persons  of  their  own  choosing. 
It  .sliould  be  patently  clear  that  there  are 
just  as  many  people  selling  liomes  who 
profess  belief  in  open  occupaticy  as  those 
who  might  not  What  Is  wrong  with  let- 
ting those  who  want  to  .sell  their  homes 
to  anyone  do  so  and  those  who  miglit  not 
want  to  do  so.  have  the  same  privilege? 
I  suppose  this  .sounds  like  a  radical  su:^- 
gcstion  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  most 
people  who  want  to  purchase  a  home 
and  have  the  money  can  do  so. 

To  take  away  from  those  who  might 
want  to  discriminate  their  ngiit  to  do  .so 
makes  no  more  sense  than  to  take  away 
fr'im  .ill  .Net; roes  the  rltiht  to  free  .-pttx-h 
becau.se  a  Stokely  Carmlchael  or  Rap 
Brown  uses  this  freedom  of  speech  to 
advLicate  violence  and  anarchy.  I  suggest 
that  freedom  of  property  is  as  basic  as 
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any  freedom  as  I  will  later  develop  In 
these  remarks.  No,  it  does  not  make 
sen.se  and  this  is  one  more  way  of  eroding 
ba.slc  freedoms. 

The  argument  that  we  have  some  State 
oi)en  occupancy  laws  so  why  not  have 
Federal  laws  is  a  specious  one.  States  do 
not  have  the  vast  machinery  for  harass- 
ment and  intimidation  that  the  omnipo- 
tent Federal  Government  has.  Secretary 
Weaver  has  already  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  use  such  a  law  as  a  club. 

No  matter  what  valid  reason  a  person 
has  for  refusing  to  sell  to  a  Negro  he 
would  be  subject  to  harassment.  Say  you 
know  that  the  man  who  wants  to  buy 
your  house  Is  one  of  the  rioters  and 
looters  and  you  do  not  care  to  sell  to 
him.  You  would  be  hard  pressed  to  get 
by  with  this  valid  criterion  even  though 
you  applied  the  same  standard  to  white 
and  Negro  alike. 

I  well  recall  that  the  1964  civil  rights 
bill  specifically  had  a  legislative  history 
in  Congress  which  indicated  that  the  fair 
employment  section  was  not  to  have  a 
quota  system.  The  education  section  was 
not  to  include  bureaucratic  definitions 
of  de  facto  segregation.  We  now  see  both 
of  these  implemented  by  the  bureaucratic 
oflficials  despite  explicit  congressional  in- 
tent. We  must  legislate  with  this  back- 
ground and  not  on  pious  hopes.  Con- 
tractors in  Ohio  and  through  the  Nation 
have  found,  for  example,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  not  discriminate  in  employment. 
Even  though  they  may  never  have  dis- 
criminated they  are  now  forced  to  go 
out  and  hire  Negroes  if  they  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  quota.  This  is  the  way  these 
laws  become  enforced  and  I  will  not  add 
one  more  lo.sely  drafted  bill  to  be  imple- 
mented by  Mr.  Weaver  if  my  vote  makes 
the  difference. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  valid 
reasons  that  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science capitulate  to  thin  legislative 
blackmail.  The  whole  concept  of  free- 
dom and  private  property  are  at  stake 
here  and  I  freely  cast  my  vote  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  Those  who  say  that  so- 
called  human  rights  transceni  property 
rights  are  hard  pressed  to  tell  us  what 
human  rights  are  without  property 
rights.  Communism  proudly  proclaims 
that  it  has  human  rights  and  not  prop- 
erty rights  and  we  find  that  this  pretty 
generally  means  alms  from  the  govern- 
ment which  also  tells  you  what  you  can 
and  cannot  do.  .A  detailed  look  at  the 
whole  concept  of  property  rights  is  in 
order. 

PROPERTY    EIGHTS    IN    .\MERICA 

In  1964.  I  predicted  that  open  housing 
would  be  the  next  step  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  a  detailed  speech,  I  out- 
lined the  process  by  which  private  prop- 
tTty  risjhts  were  being  eroded  and  pre- 
dicted: 

Let  us  honestly  lf)ok  .it  the  next  logical 
step.  If  this  public  interest"  or  "utility" 
.'\pproach  is  adopted  here,  .is  I  fear  it  will 
be.  it  is  only  a  m.ilter  of  time  until  the  same 
c  >ncept  will  be  developed  regarding  the  pn- 
v.Tte  use  and  enjov-ment  of  your  own  home. 
It  »Tll  be  salt,  that  you  can  use  it  yourself 
but  when  you  want  to  sell  It,  you  are  divest- 
ing yourself  of  control  over  It  and  placing 
It  in  .1  free  and  open  marlcet.  At  this  point, 
anyone  can  buy  It  and  you  have  no  right 


to  pick  and  choose.  What  is  more  funda- 
piental  than  your  right  to  sell  your  property 
to  whomever  you  want,  whenever  you  want, 
and  on  the  terms  you  choose?  When  we  reach 
this  point  we  will  have  little  more  than  the 
old  common  law  tenancy  by  sufferance  It 
win  also  be  suggested  .•seriously — it  has  been 
in  private  circles — that  the  next  logical  step 
to  achieve  this  thing  caUed  civil  nchts  will 
be  a  Federal  law  which  makes  It  a  Federal 
offense  to  move  out  of  an  liiteBrated  neigh- 
borhood. How  else  can  we  achieve  integration 
it  will  be  s.%ld. 

The  supreme  right  Is  still  the  right  of 
the  individual.  Government  tyranny  has 
been  the  traditional  enemy  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  that  is  why  constitutional 
protections  are  so  important  and  Reich- 
stag type  rubberstampinp  is  .so  danger- 
ous. As  the  late  Justice  George  Suther- 
land said: 

Freedom  is  not  a  mere  iiu.ellcctu.il  ab- 
straction; and  It  is  not  merely  a  word  to 
adorn  an  oration  upon  occasions  of  jiatnotlc 
rejoicing.  It  is  an  intensely  practical  reality, 
capable  of  concrete  enjoyment  m  a  multi- 
tude of  ways  day  by  day. 

Our  great  Americans  liave  echoed  the 
same  plea.  Take  Just  a  few  statements  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  big  fiovernment: 

Thomas  Jefferson:  "In  questions  of  power 
then  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in 
man,  but  bind  him  down  Irom  mischief 
by   the  chains  of   the  Constitution." 

Thomas  Hobbes:  "Freedom  is  political 
power  divided  into  small  fr.igments  " 

James  Madison:  "The  accumulation  of  all 
powers  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary 
in  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few 
or  many,  and  whether  lierediUiry,  self  ap- 
pointed, or  elective,  may  Justly  tie  pro- 
nounced  the  very   dehnition  of  tyranny." 

Woodrow  Wilson:  "Liberty  has  never  come 
from  the  government.  Liberty  has  always 
come  from  the  subjects  of  it.  The  history 
of  liberty  is  a  history  of  the  limitation  of 
governmental  power,  not  the  increase  of  it. 
When  we  resist  therefore  the  concentration 
of  power,  we  are  resisting  the  processes  of 
death,  because  concentration  of  power  is 
what  always  [precedes  the  destruction  of 
liuman  liberties." 

John  Locke:  "Freedom  of  men  under  gov- 
ernment is  to  have  a  standing  rule  to  live 
by,  common  to  every  one  of  that  society,  and 
made  by  the  legislative  power  vested  n\  it; 
a  iit>erty  to  follow  my  own  will  in  all  things, 
when  the  rule  prescnbes  not.  and  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  inconsuant.  uncertain,  un- 
known arbitrary,  will  of  another  man." 

John  Adams:  "Property  must  be  secured, 
or  liberty  cannot  exist." 

I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  .say  that  few 
people  seem  to  care  about  these  prin- 
ciples any  moro.  I  for  one  do  and  will  as 
long  as  I  live.  It  is  difficult  to  be  proud 
of  this  bodj  today.  We  have  taken  one 
more  giant  stride  down  the  path  of  ir- 
responsibility. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  before  us 
today  and  I  implore  my  fellow  Congress- 
men to  support  it.  too.  I  make  this  re- 
quest not  out  of  respect  to  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  much  as  I  re- 
spect that  great  departed  leader.  I  do 
not  maintain  that  legislation  should  be 
passed  for  reasons  of  sentiment.  But  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King  brings  into 
sharp  relief  how  vitally  important  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  is.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  lived  and  died  to  convey  the 
message  to  the  American  people — white 
and  black  alike — that  racial  justice  could 


be  achieved  in  this  country  by  nonvio- 
lent means.  We  in  Congress  have  it  in 
our  power  to  serve  the  caiise  of  justice. 
I  implore  you  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion, to  prove  the  truth  of  the  conten- 
tion that  we  can  create  a  just  .society 
in  a  peaceful  fashion. 

I  support  wholelieartedly  the  provi- 
sion for  open  hou.sing,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
can  no  longer  sanction  a  system  that  ex- 
cludes Americans  from  decent  homes  of 
their  choice  because  of  their  color.  Sucli 
a  system  violates  our  values — our  values 
of  hberty  and  individual  dignity  and 
even  our  belief  in  a  free  marketplace. 
Passage  of  this  provision  will  infringe 
no  one's  rights,  nor  will  it  co.st  anyone 
but  the  exploiters  a  penny  of  their  earn- 
ings. It  will,  however,  contribute  to  social 
harmony  in  this  Nation  and.  in  .so  do- 
ing, will  preserve  what  is  important  to 
all  of  us. 

But  the  bill  goes  farther  to  become  a 
balanced  package.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  approve  a  provision  to  create  a  more 
just  society,  on  the  other  we  enact  provi- 
sions discouraging  Irrcspon.sible  attempts 
to  disrupt  the  society  we  are  .seeking  to 
ennoble.  I  speak  of  the  antiriot  provi- 
.sions,  which  in  no  way  impede  the  rights 
of  orderly  protest  but  do  prevent  trou- 
blemakers from  traveling  about  .stirring 
up  death  and  disorder.  For  tho.se  who 
fear  that  this  provision  is  directed  only 
against  Negroes,  let  mc  remind  you  that 
we  have  had  a  history  of  white  trouble- 
makers, too.  Do  not  forget  the  di.sturbers 
of  peace  in  Little  Rock  and  Clinton. 
Tenn..  and  elsewhere.  This,  in  my  view. 
Is  a  fair  provi.sion,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  one 
which  liberals  should  not  hesitate  to 
support. 

I  remind  you  also  that  this  bill,  for 
the  first  time,  extends  Federal  protec- 
tion to  those  seeking  to  exercise  their 
civil  rights.  This  provi.sion  has  been  badly 
needed.  By  itself  it  would  make  this  bill 
a  landmark.  But  it  is  not  by  itself.  This 
omnibus  legislation  is  in  every  one  of 
its  provisions  an  important  as.set  to  the 
rule  of  just  law  in  our  country.  I  an- 
nounce also  my  approval  of  the  provi.sion 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  American  In- 
dians. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  support  to  the  measure  before 
us. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
6  years  I  have  served  in  the  Congress.  I 
have  actively  opposed  discrimination  and 
segrcjjation  wherever  it  has  appeared. 
I  have  supported  all  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation  designed  to  provide 
equal  opixirtunity.  as  well  as  eradicate 
discrimination  among  our  people.  But 
today,  when  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill  of  1968  was  broucht  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  no  opportunity 
for  discussion  or  debate,  and  with  no 
previous  deliberation  and  recommenda- 
tions from  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House,  in  good  conscience  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  support  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  Capitol,  where  Federal 
troops  were  still  on  guard  following  riots 
and  civil  disturbance,  provided  a  poor 
climate  indeed  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation. 

Objectively,  and  based  on  careful 
analysis,  at  best  the  bill  is  a  hodgepodge 
and  is  almost  unenforceable.  It  is  an  at- 
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tempt  to  satisfy  disturbod  elements  of 
our  siTciety  with  wild  promises;  but,  like 
so  many  programs  of  the  day.  It  offers 
little  hope  of  delivertns?  the  «oods 

The  provlsion.s  dealm?  with  gun  con- 
trol are  Incomplete,  and  Inconsistent 
with  -,'un  le^'i.slation  under  consideration 
by  appropriate  committees  in  tKith 
Ho  I  uses 

The  titles  dealln'^  with  the  rishts  of 
Indians  were  not  even  discussed  with 
Members  of  the  Hoase  who  are  knowl- 
edi^eable  in  this  area.  Many  Indians 
themselves  iia\e  raised  objections  and 
are  concerned 

Tlie  title  on  open  hou-slng  is  confus- 
ing,', and  creati'.s  a  double  standard — one 
for  the  individual  homeowner  and  an- 
other for  the  real  estate  broker.  It  will 
not.  In  my  opinion,  solve  the  housing 
problems  faced  by  minority  siroups  or 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  among 
our  people 

Thi.s  bill  may  be  considered  a  psycho- 
logical attempt  to  placate  a  small  mili- 
tant element  of  our  .society  We  see  in 
this  action  a  Con^^ress  influenced  by  a 
new  lobby — violence  .md  civil  dls<:)bedl- 
ence.  This  was  a  shabby  tribute.  Indeed, 
to  a  ijreat  ch<unpion  of  human  ritihts. 
who  -;ave  ha  life  for  his  cause  le.ss  than 
a  week  a«o  Lt-t  as  hope  and  pray  that 
In  this  action  a  patteni  is  not  belni;  fS- 
tablLshed  f')r  the  formulation  of  law  m 
this  ;,'ri^t  country 

No  amoimt  of  le^;islation  will  create 
equality  amont;  men.  The  opportunity 
for  t-quaiity  is  inherent  in  democracy 
When  it  falls  to  become  a  reality,  it  is 
not  becau.-'e  ttu-:e  is  a  lack  i»f  law  to 
supix>rt  It  ni'>.-it>  -lements  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  si'fietv  which  have  broutiht 
about  a  decree  of  inequality  among  men 
are  not  subject  'o  legislation  Tliey  can 
be  flimlnate<l  only  through  the  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  human  being 
Inmsclf. 

Let  us  incresLse  the  opportunity  for 
Individual  nuhts  by  directing  ourselves 
and  our  communities  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  vocational  training,  toward 
Improvement  of  education  across  the 
board.  Let  as  .seek  the  ways  and  means 
to  Increase  manyfold  the  opportunities 
for  improved  hou-sine  and  homeowner- 
ship.  Here  tlovernment.  in  cooperation 
w  ith  private  enterprise,  can  lead  the  way 
and  provide  the  tools  with  which  an  en- 
ergetic society  will  build  for  itself  a 
sti-ucture  in  which  :ciuallty  is  inherent. 

Mr  DEUWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve tlie  fundamental  ts5ue  facing  us  is 
whether  or  not  the  Hoaise  should  depart 
from  established  legislative  procedure 
and  oass  H.R.  2516  this  .^.fteriK'on  with 
Members  restricted  from  offering  amend- 
ments or  even  discus^iiv;  the  details  of 
the  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  niy  mind  'hat  if 
this  bill  IS  sent  to  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference, helpful  technical  adjustments 
and  language  clarifications  would  l>e 
produced  and  a  civil  rights  law  in  a  much 
better  form  would  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress within  a  month. 

In  my  opinion.  House  passage  cif  this 
bill  at  this  time  will  be  interpreted  by 
many  individuals  as  a  capitulation  to 
pressure.  The  precedent  that  this  inter- 
pretation will  create  will  then  arise  again 


and  again  to  interfere  with  soimd  legis- 
lative procedures 

In  the  past  I  have  voted  for  the  section 
of  this  bill  which  prohibits  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  mterstat-e  or  foreign 
commerce  with  an  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  di.>rturbance.  the  section 
to  make  It  a  crime  for  anyone,  by  force 
or  threat  of  force,  to  injure,  intimidate. 
or  interfere  with  any  ;)erson  because  he 
i.s  or  lias  been  participating  in  specified 
fe<l"rallv  protected  civil  ri  ;hts  activities: 
and,  the  19fi6  civil  rights  bill  which  con- 
tained an  open  liousing  provision  Like 
all  Americans.  I  wish  to  see  the  plit'ht 
of  our  Indians  alleviated  and  do  not  have 
fuiidamental  objections  to  the  sections 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  them. 

By  immediate  passage  of  this  complex 
bill  the  Cmgrcss  falls  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  numerous  Stale  and  local 
housing  acts  which  have  or  are  now  be- 
ins  processed.  There  Is  legitimate  doubt 
as  to  whether  this  bill,  as  drawn,  can  be 
properly  Implemented  dealing  as  it  does 
with  a  verv'  basic  question  of  proj^erty 
right,*!  Tlie  many  examples  of  successful 
racial  housinu  adjustment's  show  that  lo- 
cal cooperation  and  undersu^nding.  and 
not  ff)rce.  produces  the  desired  results 
Within  a  community. 

However,  this  "iiackage"  is  such  a  dis- 
tortion of  legislative  procedure  and  the 
precedent  I  refer  to  is  so  obvious  that  I 
do  not  l>elieve  that  this  legt.slation  should 
be  passed  under  the  present  circum- 
stances at  this  time 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
landmaik  decision  of  ShrUru  v  Kraemer. 
:i34  US  1  '194ft'.  the  US  Supreme 
Court  established  the  criteria  that  racial- 
ly restrictive  covenants  on  land  are  not 
enforceable  if  there  is  a  willing  buyer 
and  a  willing  seller  The  question  then 
became  one  of  exercising  the  right  estab- 
lished. The  i.s.sue  before  the  Hou.se  today 
on  H  R.  2516  is  whether  this  principle 
will  be  abandoned,  thereby  jeopardizing 
the  basic  common  law  concept  of  prop- 
erty lights.  The  decision  should  em- 
phatically be  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr  Speaker,  the  sense- 
less murder  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
lias  shocked  and  saddened  all  .Americans. 
The  loss  of  this  young  man — only  39 
years  old — is  a  national  lo.ss  that  this 
Nation  can  IH-afford. 

Let  justice  move  swiftly  and  with  a 
sure  hand  to  find  and  bring  to  Justice  his 
killer. 

But  let  justice  also  move  with  new 
ur  .'ency  and  conviction  to  advance  the 
goals  that  Dr  King  represented — the 
(toal  of  an  America  where  each  and  every 
Citizen  is  accorded  human  dignity,  equal 
justice,  and  equal  opportunity.  For  the 
.American  dream  says  one  thing  above  all 
other  thin'Ts — and  that  is  human  dignity, 
that  a  man  is  to  be  judged  on  his  charac- 
ter, ujt  his  color,  hla  voce,  or  any  other 
fnctor. 

I>r.  King  fought  for  this  national 
joal — this  realization  of  the  American 
dream — with  man's  greatest  wfn|X)n. 
That  weapDii  was  the  strensth  of  his  con- 
victutn — the  quiet  strength  end  determi- 
nation nourished  and  sustained  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  riuht  That  the 
truth  was  on  his  side — and  the  truth 
would  ultimately  make  all  men  free- 
So  he  rejected  violence— he  confronted 


It  with  rea.son.  with  unyielding  faith, 
with  granite  determination.  And  he  was 
rikjht.  He  was  victorious  In  life,  and  he 
continues  victorioas  In  death  for  death 
caiuiot  destroy  an  idea.  What  Is  li-'tit 
cannot  be  murdered — cannot  be  long 
sui)pre.ssed — it  will  always  rca.s,sert  ILself 
and  It  will  ultimately  prevail  over  any 
adversity.  TlMse  who  .stand  in  its  way 
will  ultimately  be  swept  aside. 

But  to  tho.se  who  understand,  there 
pa.s,ses  a  respoivsibility  .And  that  is  to  take 
on  a  share  of  Dr.  King's  work— to  take 
back  our  share  of  this  universal  stniggle 
that  he  has  carried  for  us.  To  understand 
in  the  hour  of  his  death  what  we  may 
never  have  realized  while  he  lived^ — that 
he  was  fmhtmg  tor  us,  not  against  us. 
He  worked  to  carry  our  share  of  the  load 
as  well  as  his  own.  His  jiatience  and 
effort  i;ave  lus  tinic  and  with  his  death 
we  must  pick  up  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  IS  and  always  has  been  ours  to  do. 

The  .America  of  our  ideals  is  ours  to 
build,  and  working  Uigether  'we  shall 
overcome"  We  will  overcome — or  be 
overcome.  We  will  either  fulfill  our  des- 
tiny or  always  stand  in  the  shadow  of  Its 
unfilled  promi.se 

To  yourig  Neero  Americans  who  return 
from  Vietnam  having  lost  arms  and  legs, 
but  never  their  dignity,  let  us  be  honored 
to  drink  together  from  the  cup  of  full 
citizenship,  full  respect,  full  and  equal 
partnership  in  Americ4i.  And  let  us  offer 
that  same  cup  to  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, to  all  our  neighbors,  to  each  and 
i-vei-v  iierson  acro.ss  our  land. 

That  was  Dr.  Kinc's  dream.  That  is 
my  dream  Tliat  is  America's  dream.  Let 
us  now  act  to  rf^ahze  it  before  it  is  t  lo 
late 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  we  liave 
before  us  letilslation  of  great  slgnill- 
cancc^a  bill  to  provide  all  citizens  of 
this  Nation  with  rights  fundamental  to 
human  dlcnlty. 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  this  bill  comes 
up  at  a  time  of  national  stress  and  emo- 
tion. On  the  .■surface  It  might  appear  that 
Congress  is  reacting  rather  than  actin^:. 
And  that  should  not  be  a  factor  In  our 
deliberations  today.  Tlie  basic  i)rinclt)Ie 
of  this  legislation  should  not  be  measured 
by  the  legislative  time  table.  If  anything. 
It  is  late — not  in  terms  of  days  or  weeks, 
but  in  terms  of  years  and  decades. 

This  measure.  H.R.  L'516,  ;.s  long  over- 
due It  will  so  a  long  way  toward  i-To- 
tecMng  the  Federal  rights  of  Nearoes  and 
the  first  amendment  rishts  of  civil  rights 
workers  from  violent  interference.  It  will 
take  a  requisite  step  toward  establishing 
by  Federal  law  the  right  of  every  person 
to  equal  opportunity  in  the  housing  mar- 
ket regardless  of  that  person's  race  or 
color — a  right  already  eiven  by  some 
Stat--s  and  localities,  especially  by  my 
own  city  of  New  York  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  both  of  wh.ch  have  broader 
laws  than  contained  in  H  R  1^516. 

The  US.  Government  has  suarantee.i 
the  Negro  many  essential  rights  ot  cltl- 
zenshiiJ — the  right  to  vote  under  the  15th 
amend.ment,  for  example:  the  rlsht  to 
attend  a  nonsegregated  school  under  li'.e 
14th  amendment:  the  right  to  service  In 
places  of  public  accommodation  by  titic 
II  of  the  1064  Civil  Rights  Act:  the  rlsht 
not  to  be  discriminated  against  in  fed- 
erally a.s.sisted  programs  by  title  VI:  the 
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right  to  equal  employment  opportunity 
by  title  VII.  and  other  rights. 

Violent  reaction  against  the  exercise  of 
equal  rij;ht,s  in  recent  years  has  been 
shocking.  Even  more  shocking  in  too 
many  ca.ses  has  been  the  faiture  of  State 
and  local  authorities  to  prosecute  racists 
guilty  of  murder,  of  beating,  and  of  in- 
timidation 

The  Federal  Government  must  back 
uj)  the  rights  which  it  guarantees  by 
ciiminal  laws  jiroviding  adequate  penal- 
ties for  forcible  interference  with  Fed- 
eral rights.  H  R.  12516  establishes  gradu- 
ated i)enalties  up  to  life  imprisonment 
for  civil  rii-'hts  crimes.  And  it  applies  to 
any  individual  perpetrator,  not  only  to 
public  officials  or  to  individuals  acting 
m  consjiiracy. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Negro  will  under- 
standably feel  himself  rejected  by  Amer- 
ican society  until  he  is  free  to  live  where 
he  wi.shes  in  this  countn,'  and  where  he 
can  afford  to  live.  Negroes  must  certainly 
feel  excluded  from  American  society 
when  racial  discrimination  clo.ses  them 
into  the  ghetto  areas  of  cities  in  over- 
crowded and  deteriorated  hou.sing.  More- 
over, we  will  never  achieve  de.segreca- 
tion  of  public  school.s — we  will  never 
bring  it  about  that  Negro  pupils  and 
w  hite  pupils  go  to  schcx)l  together — until 
we  make  it  po.ssible  for  Negroes  to  obtain 
hou-sini.'  out.side  the  ghetto  areas  of  our 
cities  We  must  enact  Federal  fair  hous- 
ing leci.slation  so  that  Negro  children  will 
not  be  deprived  of  equal  opportunity  in 
education. 

Yet  I  would  caution  against  a  becloud- 
ing of  the  i.s.sue.  This  bill  is  not  just  an 
open  housing  bill,  nor  is  it  solely  an  act 
to  benefit  Neeroes  What  we  have  before 
us  is  a  commendable  extension  t>eyond 
the  bill  originally  pas,sed  by  the  House 
during  the  first  session  of  this  90th  Con- 
gress 

While  some  of  the  added  provisions 
have  no  direct  connection  as  such  with 
civil  rights  legi.slation.  they  are  nonethe- 
less sorely  needed.  And  while  indirectly 
related,  they  are  welcome  additions  to  an 
act  desicned  to  protect  human  rights  un- 
der our  Constitution  and  to  provide  the 
lesal  t^xjls  for  their  realization. 

Tliere  is  an  important  section  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  America's  almost  for- 
gotten— but  ver>'  first — citizens:  the 
.American  Indians. 

There  are  antiriot  provisions  that  im- 
l>ose  severe  penalties  on  those  who  turn 
to  violence  and  lawlessness  to  achieve 
their  ends. 

Tliere  is  a  section  combatting  the  un- 
lawful use  of  firearms  in  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

Let  me  clearly  emphasize  that  this  bill 
is  not  a  response  to  the  recklessness  of 
those  who  would  try  to  hold  the  Nation 
hostage  for  the  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  This  bill  contains  provisions 
valuable  enough  to  enable  it  to  stand  on 
its  own,  and  be  passed  on  its  merits,  and 
that  is  how  Congress  shotild  consider  it. 
.As  a  member  of  the  party  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  am  proud  of  the  legacy  of 
equality,  equal  justice,  and  human  dig- 
nity he  left.  I  would  urge  my  Republican 
colleagues  to  fulfill  the  Lincoln  tradition 
by  registering  a  resounding  vote  for  this 
bill  and  all  it  represents. 
Mr,   HAGAN.   Mr,  Speaker,  like   the 


vast  majority  of  decent  Americans  of  all 
races,  I  abhor  murder  or  any  lawless 
means  of  attempting  to  settle  differ- 
ences. 

In  good  conscience.  I  cannot — and  will 
not — be  stampeded  into  voting  for  this 
civil  rights  bill,  which  I  believe  infringes 
upon  the  constitutional  lii-iits  of  all  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  shameful  that  CongM  ss  iiiu.st  en- 
dure such  pressure.  It  is  slianieful  that 
fear  can  dominate  common.sen.se.  It  is 
.shameful  that  the  cninmal  acts  in  our 
Nation  are  clouding  li>gislative  process. 
It  is  time  for  all  citizens  to  do  .some 
serious  soul  searching  and  take  s^tock  of 
themselves. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  this  measure  be 
tabled  until  the  turmoil  in  our  land  is 
resolved  and  Congress  can  act  under 
logical  and  peaceful  circiun.';tances. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  U  is  iiniK)S- 
sible  to  con.sider  the  resolution  before  us 
without  having  one's  mind  turn  to  the 
murder  of  Martin  Luther  Kiiv.  Jr.  His 
death  has  provoked  a  w  avc  of  shock  and 
disbelief;  it  has  touched  the  depths  of 
the  national  con.scicnce  ns  his  life's  work 
never  fully  did.  His  martyidom  must  not 
fade  into  the  history  books,  t.r  his  dream 
for  America — and  our.s — will  also  fade 
away.  This  tragic  event  must  .spark  a 
recognition  by  white  America  that  the 
full  equality  for  which  he  lived  and  died 
must  be  achieved. 

It  is  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  formulate  the  legal  frame- 
work within  which  there  will  finally  be 
full  legal  equaUty  and  equal  economic 
opportunity. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  U  sislation  be- 
fore us  would  have  spared  the  Reverend 
Dr.  King.  Nor  can  we  assiune  that  its 
passage  will  stem  the  tide  of  violence 
that  has  occuiTcd  in  the  aftermath  of 
his  death.  It  is  only  the  fir.st  step  in  w  hat 
must  be  a  vast  national  effort  of  racial 
reconciliation.  But  without  this  legisla- 
tion— both  for  the  guarantees  it  jjro- 
vides  and  as  a  declaration  that  white 
America  cares — no  reconciliation  can  be 
possible. 

In  1967  this  House  pas.sed  a  bill — H.R. 
2516 — to  guarantee  the  free  exerci.'^e  of 
civil  rights.  In  1966  the  House  passed  fair 
housing  legislation  which  was  blocked  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  now  pa.s.sed 
H.R.  2516  with  provisions  similar  to  those 
in  the  bill  which  the  House  pas.sed  last 
August — namely,  to  establish  adequate 
Federal  penalties  for  the  forcible  inter- 
ference with  the  exercise  of  civil  rights. 
After  2  months  of  debate  from  Janu- 
ary 15  to  March  11  of  this  year,  the  Sen- 
ate amended  H.R.  2516  to  prohibit  racial 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
most  housing.  Fair  hou.sing  legislation  is 
essential  if  the  urban  crisis  is  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Although  I  have  strong  reservations 
about  section  104,  which  I  expressed 
when  the  so-called  antiriot  measure  was 
before  the  House  last  year,  I  recognize 
the  realities  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  require  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  amendment  today.  If  the  bill  were 
sent  to  conference,  there  is  no  way  to 
predict  when  or  in  what  form  it  would 
emerge. 

Today,  in  our  cities  American  citizens 
are  armed  against  each  other.  'Whether 


it  be  the  IcRal  armament  of  the  national 
guardsman  or  the  illegal  rille  ol  the 
sniper,  one  is  no  le.ss  fearful  for  America. 
The  as.sas.sination  of  Mart.n  Luther 
King.  Jr..  has  given  us  a  tragic  reminder 
of  the  ui-gency  for  Federal  i)rotection  of 
the  exercise  of  civil  rights.  The  reaction 
that  followed  likewi.se  reminds  us  that 
black  and  white  America  remain  two  sep- 
arate S(Xielles.  .A  national  fair  hou.sing 
act  will  sit-'iiify  the  willingness  of  Ameri- 
cans to  live  ti)t;ether  as  a  commmiity. 
It  is  ivQUiied  unless  the  explosive  con- 
centration of  Neinoes  in  urban  t-iietUJCS 
is  to  continue. 

The  hour  is  late.  If  Congress  delays,  it 
may  be  writing  the  death  warrant  of  ra- 
cLtI  reconciliation. 

Let  me  comment  uijon  H.R  2510  as  it 
pa.ssed  the  Senrite. 

Title  I  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
U3  interfere  with  federally  protecU-d  ac- 
tivities. Pa.ssage  of  such  a  statute  is  long 
overdue.  For  years  intimidation,  violence, 
beatings,  and  muider  have  been  the 
means  u.sed  to  counteract  the  civil  liphts 
movement  which  lia.s  oiiened  the  way  for 
Negroes  to  partici])aU^  in  llic  ijolitical 
Ijrocess  in  ihe  South,  as  well  as  to  hnve 
equal  accr.ss  under  the  law  to  iiublic 
accommodations  and  education  and  em- 
ployment (.iiixirtunilies. 

"fhe  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
gave  his  life  as  other  civil  righUs  martyrs 
before  him  for  this  cau.se.  This  list  of 
martyrs  is  long  and  honored  and  should 
convince  the  Hou.se  of  the  neces.sity  of 
Federal  lepi.<;lation  to  guarantee  the  free 
cxercl.se  of  civil  richts. 

Let  our  pricf  for  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  Kins  not  blind  cur  eyes  to  otiier 
civil  rights  murders. 

No  man  has  ever  been  convicted  in  a 
Stat<^  court  for  murderins  Medgar  Evers. 
the  Mi.s.sisslppi  chaiiTnan  ol  the  National 
A.ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  Peoi^le.  who  was  .shot  from  an 
ambush  in  Jack.son.  Mi;  s  ,  almost  5  years 
ago. 

No  man  lias  ever  bren  convicted  in  a 
State  court  for  murdering  James  Chaney. 
.Andrew  Goodman.  and  Michael 
Schwerner.  the  three  courageous  civil 
riuhts  workers  who  were  killed  in 
Neshoba  County,  Miss  .  in  June  of  1964. 
No  man  has  ever  been  convicted  in 
a  State  court  for  the  murder  of  James 
Reeb.  a  Boston  clergyman  and  civil 
rights  advocate,  who  died  in  the  hos- 
pital after  being  attacked  in  Selma.  Ala  , 
in  March  of  1965. 

No  man  has  ever  been  convicted  in  a 
State  court  for  the  murder  of  Mrs  Viola 
Liuzzo.  Detroit  mother  and  hou.sewife 
and  civil  rights  worker  who  was  shot  on 
the  highway  between  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  only  a  few  days  after 
James  Reeb  died,  at  the  time  of  the 
voting  rights  march. 

No  one  has  ever  been  convicted  in  a 
State  court  for  the  murder  of  Jonathan 
Daniels,  a  divinity  student  and  civil 
rights  worker,  who  was  shot  to  death 
in  Hayneville,  Ala.,  in  September  1965. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  murders 
that  have  been  committed  in  order  to 
deny  equal  rights  to  black  Americans. 
Time  does  not  permit  even  a  partial  reci- 
tation of  the  beatings  and  acts  of  in- 
timidation that  have  been  reported  in 
recent  years.  •* 
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PvoU^Uon  of  pei.^oii.v  and  piopfity  is 
pnniaiily  the  responsibility  of  Suie  and 
local  ijoveninients  However  we  are 
dealing  with  rii-hts  .uiaianteed  by  the 
US  ron;-.tUutio!i  and  by  Frderal  law. 
and  we  are  dealing  with  the  failure  of 
State  and  local  zoveinment.s  In  many 
instances  to  protect  these  riehts  from 
violent  Interference. 

Attacks  upon  Americai;  eltlzen.*;  to  fle- 
nri'.e  them  of  Federal  lights  is  an  at- 
tack upon  Congress  it.'^lf.  which  ha.s 
made  the  oblleations  conespondin';  to 
these  riiihts  the  law  of  the  land 

And  it  Is  intolerable  that  the  U  S  (;.!•.  - 
ernment  should  establi.sh  certain  civil 
rirhts  and  yet  lack  sufficient  authoiity 
to  protect  those  rights  from  violent  in- 
terference. 

The  exi.stlnK  .staiui  tv  auflioritv  under 
vihich  the  Justice  Department  can 
prn  ecute  for  clsil  rtuht.s  crtmrr^-sec- 
tions  241  and  242  of  the  Frderal  Crim- 
inal Code,  title  18 — is  inadequate  It  is 
inadequate  for  at  Ica.sl  three  reason.s. 
Fust  wmle  it»  ciTect  i.s  to  nuthorize 
prosecuiHin  oi  total  authorities  who  com- 
mit violence  while  misusing  the  power 
of  their  office — under  color  of  law — it 
remain.s  in  question  whether  the  Jus- 
tice Department  can  seek  convictions  of 
private  individuals  wlio  violate  rights 
secured  by  the  Uth  amendment  jnd  who 
do  so  without  tlie  cooperation  ol  public 
officials  And  In  any  case.  >cction  241 
applies  only  to  two  or  mrre  per.-ions  act- 
ing in  concert  or  in  a  conspiracy. 
Thomas  Colemati  of  Ilaynevllle.  Ala., 
admitted  killing  .Tonal han  Daniel.s  and 
pleaded  self-defense  Coleman  was  ac- 
quitted by  a  Lowndes  County  JuiT  The 
Federal  Government  could  not  seek  an 
indictment  because  Coleman  was  not 
acting  under  color  of  law  and  because 
he  acted  alone  and  not  in  a  conspiracy 
with  otliers. 

E.xisting  Federal  law  i<>  inadequate  also 
because  sections  241  and  342  do  lu-t  enu- 
merate the  specific  rights  to  be  protected. 
This  vagueness  makes  prosecution  more 
difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  it  means 
tliat  men  of  violence  are  not  given  clear- 
cut  warning  of  the  Federal  rights  which 
they  cannot  violate  with  impunity 

A  third  serious  defect  in  present  law- 
is  that  tht  penalties  are  inadequate  to 
deter  violence  Ma.ximum  penalties  under 
section  241  are  a  S5.000  flue  and  10  years 
i:i  prtion. 

La.-t  October,  s^veii  men — one  of  them 
the  deputy  sherifl  of  Neshoba  County. 
Mus  .  and  another  one  of  them  an  im- 
IH-Mai  wi/ard  of  the  White  Kninhts  of 
the  Ku  Klu.x  KJan — were  convicted  in  a 
Federal  court  under  section  241  of  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  civil  nuius  of 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Schwerner  These  seven  had 
violated  their  civil  nghts  by  means  of 
murdering  them  The  seven  killers  were 
sentenced  a  few  weeks  later  Two  of 
them  got  the  maximum — 10  years  in 
prison,  two  of  them  yot  6  years;  and 
three  of  them  j;ot  3  years. 

Three  men — William  Eaton.  Eugene 
Thomas,  and  Collie  Wilkins— were  con- 
victed of  con.^piracy  in  a  Federal  coun 
in  December  1965.  in  the  shooting  of 
Viola  Liuz/o  Each  of  these  three  received 
the  maximum  .-ventence — 10  vears 


Uutli  the  House  .liid  Seiiute  veisiuiis 
of  H  R  2516  make  up  for  the  defects  in 
the  present  law 

Both  versions  apply  the  penalties  of 
the  law  to  anyone,  whi-ther  or  not  act- 
inn  under  color  of  law  and  whether  act- 
inn  ainnc  or  in  concert  with  others 

B  >th  version.^  spell  out  the  specific 
i-t'-hts  to  bo  protected. 

Both  ver>ions  provide  iraduated 
rcialtles  aderiUAtr  to  deter  violence, 
wlt.i  a  tnnxirnum  si'iitrnce  nf  life  im- 
prts->iir''it  If  flMlh  'Tsnlts 

The  Senate  ver.Kion  of  this  Wislatlon 
dllTer.s  from  the  House  version  in  that  the 
former  dlsllnguLHlies  Letwen  kinds  of 
rl?his.  Most  of  the  nglits  enumerated  in 
.subpai!iuraph.«i  «l''Ai  through  'li'E' 
-if  ii'i*  Senate  version  are  riRhts  binding 
on  the  US  Government  itsell  Such  js 
lite  right  toequ.jl  opiwrtunity  in  the  Fed- 
eral sen  ice  ror  example,  or  the  right  to 
.serve  on  Fcdera!  juries  Here  the  obli- 
gation to  treat  citi/eiis  .n  an  i-qual  man- 
ner falls  upon  the  Federal  Government 
directly  and  the  Federal  Go\eniment 
has  unlimited  autliority  to  prohibit  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  private  indi- 
viduals whether  or  not  .lucii  interference 
Is  racially  motivated 

The  rights  enumertUed  in  subpaia- 
praphs  ■.'.<<.\<  through  i2''Fi  of  the 
Senate  version  are  riytits  binding  on 
.someont  othe-  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  right  to  attend  a  public  school 
is  to  be  recoctil<i;ed  bv  the  States,  as  is 
the  right  to  serve  un  State  juries.  The 
Federal  Govertiment  has  the  obligation 
under  tlie  equal  pioti-ctlon  clause  of  the 
14th  atncndment  !o  protect  persons  trom 
being  deprived  of  ihe.se  rights  because  of 
racial  discrimination  Included  in  this 
second  categoi-y  of  rights  is  the  right  to 
.service  in  privately  owned  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  without  racial  dis- 
crimination This  right  was  established 
by  title  II  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
-Mso  included  is  the  right  to  equal  op- 
portunity m  private  employment  without 
racial  discrimination  This  right  was 
established  by  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Ri3hts  .Act.  Hence,  the  Senate  version 
protects  the  second  caiegoiT  ol  rights 
Muaiiist  interference  when  siicli  inter- 
ference is  raclallv  motivated 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  make 
two  obsenatlons  about  I  his  distinction 
between  rights  in  the  Senate  version. 
First,  the  distinction  should  not  weaken 
the  protection  of  rights  provided  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  Second,  there 
must  b-  no  question  but  tliat  the  rlyhts 
enumerated  m  the  second  category — 
those  which  are  to  be  protected  only 
against  racially  motivated  interference — 
are  definitely  Federal  rights  They  are 
rights  whicli  are  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  or  by  Federal  statute 
and  they  are  to  be  saleguarded  by  the 
Federal  Government  against  violation. 
We  have  already  delayed  too  long  in  en- 
acting the  measures  necessary  to  sale- 
guard  these  Federal  nghts. 

The  Senate  version  has  a  provision — 
subparagrapii  '5' — similar  to  the  pro- 
vision in  tne  House  version  prohibiting 
forcible  interference  with  the  exercise 
01  tlie  first  amendment  rights  of  speech 
and  assembly  on  the  part  of  civil  rights 
advocates     Civil    rights    activities    like 


liiose  of  .lames  Chaney,   Anditw  Good 
man.  and  Michael  Schwerner.  of  Janies 
Reeb    and    Viola    Liu/./o    and    Jonathan 
Daniels  would  be  iirotected  by  tins  pro- 
vision 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  version  is  a 
cause  for  concern,  and  I  regret  that 
It  will  not  be  presented  for  a  .separate 
vote. 

First  of  all.  it  is  unnecossary.  In  chai)- 
ter  3  of  Its  ie|X)rt.  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Di-.)!d<  is 
stated 

On  the  b.isli  or  ;ill  ihe  iiiliirm.ii.K  ii  ...I 
lertecl  ihe  CoiiimlSFlou  conclucles  that  Ihe 
urban  cli.si>rilers  of  tlie  .-uiumer  ul  r<(J7  weri' 
not  iMusrj  bv.  rnvr  were  they  the  I'lui.seqiifiiti' 
nt.  any  orgnnizpcl  |)l:\r.  or  ■coof nirnfV  '"  spi»- 
i-iHi  .lily,  the  C'lnniLs.'-l'-n  h.-i.-*  Icund  iin  i-vi- 
<lonri>  Hull  .ill  '<r  .itiy  ul  the  dif.orders  ct  tin- 
iiii-irient/,  thtil  led  u>  them  were  pLinncd  or 
iiirecled  by  any  urganUntlon  i^r  i-,ri>up.  inter- 
ni'tlunal.  nutlona]  nr  locni. 

Second  Protection  of  persons  mid 
property  agaiiL-Nt  local  disorder  is  pri- 
marily the  If sponsibility  of  State  and 
loral  -;ov ernment.  Except  in  ixtraordi- 
iUHV  circumstances,  it  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government.  Ev- 
ery one  of  the  States  has  an  antiriot  law. 
and  every  State  that  has  been  disturbed 
bv  riots  has  demonstrated  its  determina- 
tion to  restore  order  and  to  pro.secuto 
those  icr.pon.sible.  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  given  its  cooperation. 

Third  It  threatens  the  first  amend- 
ment li-ht  of  fiee  speech  Althoii-h  the 
bill  attimpts  to  distinmiish  between  in- 
sti-atin';  to  liot  and  advocating  ideas, 
nevertheless,  the  kind  of  speech  for 
which  one  may  Ije  prosecuted  remains 
uncertain  Moreover,  such  .--peech  must  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  what  hapjiens— 
or  what  could  have  happentd— after- 
ward. I  am  afraid  it  will  tiave  the  coii- 
seqiKiice  of  discouraging  free  speech, 
and  tins  at  a  period  of  .social  change 
which  must  l^e  guided  by  meaii-s  of  the 
freest  and  most  open  discu.ssion. 

The  .American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  in 
its  criticism  of  the  antiriot  bill.  H.R  421, 
which  the  House  pa.'^sed  last  summer, 
pointed  out  two  ways  in  which  such  leg- 
islation violates  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  First  of  all.  un- 
der either  H  R.  421,  or  section  104  of  the 
Senate  ver.sion  of  H.R.  2516,  a  man  may 
be  pro.scciitcd  for  traveling  interstate  or 
for  using  the  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce with  a  certain  intent  if  he  there- 
after <;ommits  an  overt  act  nijpaientlv  to 
carry  out  his  intent.  The  ACLU  .said: 

Siii'h  R  provision  violates  a  haslc  require- 
ment ol  onniinal  law  that  the  intent  ur.d 
the  criminal  act  muse   be  contemporaneous. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  the  tair  housing  law  uliich  the  Senate 
has  added  as  title  VIII  to  H  R    2516. 

In  ciiapter  4  of  its  report,  the  National 
Ad\i.soi-y  Commi-ssion  on  Civil  Disorders 
said  that  the  factors  behind  the  riots  are 
■complex  and  interacting.'  But  the  Com- 
mission went  on  to  say  this: 

Deipite  these  complexines.  certain  lumla- 
mental  matters  are  clear  Of  these,  the  most 
Iiindamental  is  the  racial  attitude  and  be- 
havior of  white  Americans  toward  black 
Americans  Race  prejudice  has  iliapcd  our 
history  decisively  in  the  past,  it  now  threat- 
ens to  do  so  again  White  racism  Is  es-sentially 
responsible  for  the  explosive  mixture  which 
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h;is    been   accumulating   in   our   cities   since 
t>ie  end  of  World  War  IX- 

Open  housing  is  essential  if  the  urban 
ghetto — and  the  despair  which  pervades 
it— are  to  be  overcome. 

National  fair  hou.sing  legislation 
.  li-uld  .siunify  the  willingness  of  white 
An.cricans  to  welcome  black  Americans 
a:--  members  of  the  community.  This  bill 
means  more  llian  the  opportunity  for 
Negroes  to  acquire  decent  housing.  It 
sl^.ouUi  mean  a  fundamental  change  in 
attitude  which  must  underlie  and  sup- 
port cveiTthing  el.se  we  do  to  achieve 
the  aim  of  an  integrated  society. 

Tlie  P^ederal  Government  declared  its 
commitment  to  the  -oal  of  fair  hou.sing 
when  President  Kennedy  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11063.  'Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing."  on  November  20, 
1962.  But  this  order  covers  only  federally 
owned,  federally  financed,  or  federally 
insured  housing.  We  need  legislation 
covering  all  housing.  Moreover,  we  need 
fair  housinc  legislation  which  is  enacted 
by  Congress — by  the  representatives  of 
the  people — as  an  expression  of  a  na- 
tional moral  con.sensus.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  by  Compress  should  have  sig- 
nificant meaning.  The  genuine  integra- 
tion of  communities  could  weave  black 
and  white  Americans  into  the  fabric  of 
one  .society. 

The  increasing  concentration  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  inner  cities  and  the  move- 
ment of  white  people  into  the  suburbs 
bear  serious  con.sequenccs  with  respect 
to  schools  and  jobs. 

Tills  de  facto  separation  of  races  be- 
tween city  and  suburb  perpetuates  de 
facto  segregation  of  .schools.  The  educa- 
tional consequences  of  such  segregation 
are  grave.  In  its  1966  report  entitled 
•  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity," 
the  Office  of  Education  verified  the  fact 
of  .school  .segregation,  and  reported  that 
at  the  sixth-grade  level  the  average 
Negro  student  is  more  than  a  year  be- 
hind the  average  white  student  in  verbal 
attainment,  and  that  at  the  12th-grade 
level  the  average  white  student  has  at- 
tained the  12th-grade  level  of  education, 
or  closo  to  it.  while  the  average  Negro 
student  is  below  the  ninth-grade  level. 
Ghetto  schools  are  inferior  schools,  and 
de  facto  .segregation  in  schools  will 
hardly  be  eliminated  until  housing 
segregation  is  eliminated. 

Exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  housing 
market  has  the  effect  also  of  denying 
Negroes  equal  job  opportunities.  A  recent 
study  of  five  cities  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing reveals  that  industry  is  relocating 
from  cities  to  suburbs  and  taking  job  op- 
portunities out  to  the  suburbs  along  with 
it — Washington  Star,  March  10,  1968, 
page  A13.  To  take  one  city  as  an  exam- 
ple: The  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
inerce  and  Industry  reported  in  1966  that 
during  that  year  61  corporations  relo- 
cated outside  the  city  limits  and  that  34 
other  corporations  established  new 
branches  outside  the  city — Washington 
Post.  September  5.  1967.  page  A4.  So  we 
siiould  not  be  surprised  to  learn  from  a 
recent  study  of  20  cities  by  the  Bureau 
ol  Labor  SUtistics  that  something  like 
one-third  of  nonwhite  young  people  in 
these    urban    areas    are    tmemployed — 


Washington  Star,  February  27,  1968, 
page  Al.  To  shut  Negroes  into  the  inner 
city  is  to  shut  too  many  of  them  off  from 
jobs.  And  laws  and  programs  to  achieve 
equal  opportunity  will  be  frustrated  until 
there  is  optm  housing 

Both  title  IV  of  H  R.  14765.  the  fair 
housing  law  vvtiich  tl!i>  House  passed  on 
August  9,  1966,  and  title  VIII  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  H  H.  2516  regulate  per- 
sons in  the  housiiiL'  business.  Tlu  two 
bills  define  persons  in  the  liousins',  bu.-j- 
ness  in  .somewhat  different  ways  H  R. 
14765  defined  ix.'isons  in  the  liousing 
business  as  tho.se  wh.o  are  mvolvtd  in 
three  or  more  sale,  rental,  or  lease  trans- 
actions in  a  year.  H.R.  2516  defines  jjcr- 
sons  in  the  housinu  business  i  riinarily  in 
terms  of  ownership — a  i:)rivate  individual 
owner  is  one  who  does  not  own  more 
than  three  single-family  houses  at  a 
Lime. 

H.R.  2516  is  a  mo:e  tfTectiVe  bill  I  nan 
H.R.  14765  inasmuch  .is  the  iiresent  Wsj- 
islation  prants  no  exr-mption  to  re.il  es- 
tate brokers.  Under  the  1966  bill,  real 
estate  brokers  would  have  been  t  xf  mi)ted 
from  the  prohibitions  ai'aiiist  riici  il  dis- 
crimination if  they  acted  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  privat-e  homeowners  who  wished 
to  sell  or  rent  only  to  white  i;ersons. 
Under  the  ijrcsent  legislation.  11  a  nri- 
vate  homeowner  wants  to  jjui  his  hou.se 
on  the  i)ublic  market  for  sale  or  lease 
through  the  services  of  a  broker,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  do  business  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory manner  t>ecause  tlio  broker 
who  lists  his   property   must  do  .so. 

The  two  bills  are  alike  in  forbidding 
discrimination  by  institutions  in  the 
business  of  financing  real  estate  trans- 
actions, and  in  prohibiting  "block  bust- 
ing" by  persons  In  the  real  estate 
business. 

I  regret  that  the  present  bill  docs  not 
grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  au- 
thority to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders 
to  put  a  stop  to  discriminatory  treatment 
by  persons  in  the  real  estate  business. 
H.R.  14765  gave  such  authority  to  the 
Fair  Housing  Board  which  that  bill 
would  have  established.  The  experience 
of  State  fair  employment  practices  com- 
missions, for  example,  reveals  that  those 
who  practice  discrimination  are  usually 
more  willing  to  seek  resolution  of  com- 
plaints through  negotiation  if  the  com- 
mission has  authority  to  issue  orders  en- 
forceable through  the  courts. 

I  think  that  we  will  find  that  real 
estate  brokers  and  those  who  finance  real 
estate  transactions  will  generally  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  fair  hous- 
ing legislation  in  much  the  same  way  as 
restaurant  owners  and  hotel  managers 
and  others  in  the  business  of  providing 
public  accommodations  complied  with 
title  II  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  I 
think  that  we  will  find  that  persons  in 
the  real  estate  business  will  welcome  this 
legislation  because  it  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  treat  everyone  with 
fairness  and  personal  respect  without 
fear  of  being  put  out  of  btisincss  by  com- 
petitors who  discriminate. 

Both  bills  establish  the  same  gradu- 
ated Federal  penalties  for  interference 
by  force  or  intimidation  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  equal  opportunity  in 
housing.  H.R.  14765  included  this  right 


amoni'  the  several  riuhts  protected  by 
title  V.  which  dealt  with  inU'ifcrcnce. 
H  R.  2516  provides  ixmalties  for  intimi- 
dation in  lair  housing  cases  m  title  IX. 
And  both  bills  likewi.sc  ^rant  protection 
to  civil  1  itilits  advocates  who  exercise  tlie 
first  amendment  iii^hts  of  speech  and 
u.s.scmbly  ti  .--iiiJiiort  tlie  rlLrlU  to  ifjual 
ireatinent  m  tlie  liousmg  market, 

H  R,  2516.  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
lias  some  siioi  tcominus.  which  I  have 
tried  to  iioint  out.  II  will  not  in  and  of 
it.self  bring  racial  peace  and  racial  jus- 
lice  t.D  America.  But  without  u.  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  either. 

So,  for  the  .sake  of  equality  for  all,  and 
for  the  sake  of  America,  let  us  act, 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  Siieaker.  wtien  Gon- 
eiil  and  Retran  have  spoken,  what  is 
Cordelia  to  say? 

There  is  no  question  that  our  Negro 
citizens  are  seriously  disadvantaged  in 
obtainintr  adequate  liousinLi.  There  is 
also  an  imiiortant  correlation  between 
liousing  and  obtaining  and  holding  jobs 
with  the  combined  movem^Mit  of  jjeople 
out  of  rural  areas  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  high-ri.se  city.  Our  Negro  citizen  is 
caught  up  in  this  great  economic  up- 
heaval which  is  further  aggravated  by  a 
marked  shift  of  Job  creation  away  from 
manufacturing  and  production  into  dis- 
tribution and  servicing  of  which  educa- 
tion, health,  and  recreation  are  increas- 
ing factors.  These  matters  require  the 
deepest  study  and  probably  more  wis- 
dom than  we  as  a  .society  collectively 
possess  after  we  have  done  our  home- 
work to  the  fullest  extent,  in  order  to 
provide  better  equity  and  fijjporlunity 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

Congress  in  the  past  few  years  lias 
had  a  flurry  of  activity  in  ixassing  one 
law  after  another  with  fine  labels  and 
great  intentions  but  with  little  study 
and  debate.  The  net  result  has  been 
great  promises  and  little  results,  with  an 
overall  serious  resultant  that  many  Ne- 
groes believe  the  iiromises  were  insin- 
cere in  the  first  place. 

I  do  not  believe  the  promising  h.as 
been  insincere.  I  believe  the  trouble  lies 
in  Congress,  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  others  failing  to 
do  their  homework  before  they  have 
acted.  Dogmas  have  been  promoted  to 
combat  theories.  This  Irrational  ap- 
proach has  been  excused  on  the  p round 
that  the  current  situation  is  an  ( mer- 
p^ency. 

With  a  limited  lifespan  it  is  quite  <  a.sy 
for  human  beings  and  any  jjarticular 
generation  to  lo.ok  upon  the  i)roblems  of 
its  times  a,s  emergencies.  In  many  re- 
spects they  arc  tmergencies.  However.  I 
think  the  better  cour.se  of  action  to  meet 
both  emcieencics  and  long-range  jirob- 
lems  is  t:o  take  the  time  to  do  the  neces- 
sai-y  studying  before  taking  action.  Haste 
does  make  wa.':te.  Pushing  the  i:'anic  but- 
ton makes  matters  vvor.=c.  not  better. 

I  liave  been  digging  out  my  old 
speeches  opposing  public  housing.  In 
these  speeches  I  said  I  thought  that  j)ub- 
lic  liousing  as  it  was  conceived  would 
jjroduce  high-rise  .slums  and  would  not 
provide  cheap  adequate  housing  for  our 
lower  income  groups.  I  also  suggested 
that  other  social  ills  could  ix)ssibly  result 
from  taking  thte  approach  to  the  hou.sinR 
problem.  Instead  of  answering  these  ar- 
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ifuments  thasp  \*ho  were  ^M-omotiiii?  pub- 
lic housliiK  aitacked  the  motives,  by  say- 
inx  anyone  who  opposed  pubhc  hausniK 
was  Dppos^d  to  havint;  mii-  peijple  obtain 
fhtap  adequate  housing  It  was  alleeed 
that  the  opponents  t j  public  housing  were 
calloused  to  or  Ignorant  of  the  problems 
of  housini?  for  our  lower  income  :?roups 
Thi..  debate  coes  back  to  1931.  How  much 
time,  human  sufTfrins  and  monev  we 
could  have  saved  by  takine  the  time  to 
examine  into  the.se  theories  and  the 
tneories  of  the  advooale.s  of  pubhc  hous- 
ing to  protect  our  minds  to  better  solu- 
tions. 

Today  we  are  betnt^  a.sktd  to  bypa.ss 
the  orderly  legislative  pnx;e.s;5.  the  study 
and  deiibeiative  process,  because  of  an 
eniors^ency  .situation  in  Integrated  hous- 
ing Is  It  any  more  an  emergency  in  1968 
than  It  was  in  1951^  The  word  is  abroad 
that  by  pa.ssin«  a  new  law  we  are  ijolns; 
t  I  correct  or  move  markedly  toward  cor- 
recting the  problems  m  housing  for  the 
>fe8ro  citl/.en.  And  anyone  who  dares 
speak  ui)  a^auist  either  the  proix)sed 
law— inadequately  studied  as  it  has 
been — or  the  sad  procedures  beinu  fol- 
lowed to  brinji  about  prompt  enactment 
of  the  proposal  us  lacially  motivated,  is 
iackiny  .n  concern  (oi  the  problems  in 
:i0using  or  is  under  the  mlluence  of  the 
ical  estate  lobby  " 

Rioting,  lootmg.  and  disobedience  are 
i-'ivcn  as  reasons  tor  acting  hastily  The 
tragic  death  of  Martin  Luthei-  King  is 
given  as  a  compelli;i,'  emotion  for  acting 
m  haste 

The  legislative  >i:a.aion  is  this  The 
Senate  has  placed  many  amendments  on 
a  limited  civil  rl^'Mts  bill  pa.ssed  bv  the 
House  la.it  year.  One  of  these  amend- 
ments relates  to  open  housing.  There  is 
a  lengthy  amendment  dealing  with  the 
.^mciican  Indian  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  ha.^  never  had  a  chance 
to  study  through  its  committee  process  or 
through  the  process  of  floor  debate 
There  is  a  poorly  drafted  amendment 
which  relates  to  iiuerstate  traflflc  in  guns 
unstudied  by  eitiier  Senate  or  House  com- 
mittees There  are  provisions  which  seek 
to  establish  new  crimes  relating  to  civil 
rights  demonstration*.  Criminal  laws 
should  be  carefully  diaited.  studied  and 
debated  betore  final  passage  and  even 
when  this  o:derly  procedure  has  been 
followed  we  f-equently  find  we  iiave  per- 
mitted serious  errors  to  occur 

The  iss'ie  betoie  the  House  today  is 
'A  aether  it  will  suspend  its  orderly  pro- 
cedures lor  considerinii  and  enacting 
legislation  The  open  hoU;.ing  provision 
iieeds  considerable  more  study  and  dis- 
cussion to  perfect:  however  I  have  stated 
publicly  that  I  would  support  an  open 
housing  provision  even  if  impei  lectly 
drafted  in  order  to  dispel  some  of  the 
d  linage  that  otherwise  would  be  caused 
by  the  overpromising  which  has  been 
made  in  behalf  of  this  piovision.  There 
IS  not  much  that  can  be  done  to  correct 
ti:e  imbalances  and  piublems  tiiat  exist 
111  housing  for  the  Negro  citizens  thiough 
tins  kind  of  legislation 

Its  failure  of  passat^e  could  be   used 
as  a  whippmg  boy  to  explain  why  piob- 
!ems  in  housing  have  not  been  alleviated 
By  its  passaije  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain why   the  housiii;^   problem  of  the 


Negro  iias  not  been  alleviated  and  at 
least  we  can  then  continue  searchinu  lor 
effective  solutions 

However,  we  do  not  have  an  o[)portu- 
nity  to  vote  for  the  open  housing  provi- 
sion without  accepting  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  Indians,  gun  tratBcking  and  new- 
crimes  in  civil  rights  demonstrations.  By 
sending  the-  mutter  to  conference  we 
could   gain  this  opportunity, 

The  onlv  ar '.ument  against  sending 
the  niniter  to  conference  is  that  the 
Senate  conferees  mi>;ht  delay  the  matter 
unfairly  We  have  liad  assurances  that 
this  woiilii  .lot  be  done,  hut  il  it  is  at- 
tempted the  House  still  retains  the 
remedy  of  ecilMng  the  bill  back  from  con- 
ference ani  prncreduu  as  it  is  liere  pro- 
posed we  do 

In  the  lorn:  run  civil  riehts  are  set 
back,  not  ;.dvrinccd  hv  undermining  the 
orderly  procedures  for  study,  delibera- 
tion and  debate  The  ends  do  not  justify 
the  means:  expedirncv  damaees  the 
cause  of  equitv  and  lustice. 

Mr  SCHVVF.NGFL  Mr  Speaker,  today 
we  are  again  dealing  with  human  dglus. 
We  call  It  the  civil  rit-his  bill,  but  it  is 
more  a  huiniin  ri 'his  bill  because  it  deals 
with  persona!  liberty  llie  philosophy  of 
eciflalli!  .  under  law  and  oiiportunity  that 
conb»'vis  indiMiiual  iHople  .vho  do  not 
have  he  libeities  riglits.  and  opixirtu- 
nilics  t'lat  other  people  iii  our  .socuty 
have  We  are  ileahig  also  v.ith  moral 
principles  and  with  a  iiroblem  that  has 
too  long  been  a  'uiblim  for  iieople  be- 
cause their  skm  is  of  difTeient  c«lor  Be- 
cause this  is  basically  a  moral  question 
we  should  give  piioMty  to  its  considera- 
tion Also.  Mr  Speaker,  we  need  to  be 
realistic  and  the  nality  of  the  situation 
tells  me  clearly  that  unless  we  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  bill,  this  provision  of  this 
bill  can  be  indeflnitely  postponed. 

In  answer  to  those  who  say  this  is  not 
the  -.iune  bill  and  that  there  are  pro- 
visions that  we  have  never  writu-n  and 
parts  thai  are  ixxuly  written  I  say.  no 
doubt  this  IS  true,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  acting  with  another  bill 
to  correct  this  shortcoming  and  eliminat- 
ing that  criticism. 

For  those  who  say  wc  are  responding 
to  riots,  t-j  the  actions  oi  extremist*,  to 
the  looting  and  burning.  I  should  like  to 
say.  I  am  responding  to  the  nonviolent 
philosophy  of  the  lari;e  majority  of 
[wpulation  of  ihe  Negro  community  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  will  vote  to  accept  the 
Senate-piussed  civil  nghts  bill  mainly  be- 
cau.sc  It  includes  a  lair  housing  provision. 
This  Is  my  position  for  several  reasons 

First  and  foremost.  I  believe  in  fair 
housing  I  believe  a  vast  majority  of 
Americans  believe  that  eveiTone  in  this 
countr>-.  regardless  of  his  race,  color,  or 
creed  should  be  able  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood he  can  afford  and  should  be  able 
to  purchase  the  home  or  rent  the  aiiart- 
iiieiit  of  ins  choice 

Many  States  and  municipalities  have 
alrendy  parsed  fair  housing  legi.slation 
or  ordinances.  I  am  proud  that  Iowa 
has  already  passed  a  fair  housing  law 
Its  coveiage  is  far  broader  than  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  here  today  It 
prohibit:>  an>one  irom  .-elling  his  home 
whether  through  a  broker  or  not  on 
a  d'.sc'iminatory  basis  The  city  of 
Dast-nport.  my  hometown,  has  passed  a 


fair  housing  ordinance  modeled  after  the 
Iowa  law. 

The  fair  housing  provisions  of  the 
Senate-pa.s.sed  bill  make  clear  that  State 
law  takes  precedent  when  it  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  Federal  law 
Therefore,  tlie  Iowa  law  is  m  no  leop- 
ardy  It  is  broader  and  more  mclusne 
than  the  Fedeial  legislation  It  is  ille;:al 
today  under  Iowa  law  to  di.scriminale  in 
the  sale  and  rental  ot  housing  So  as  far 
as  lowans  are  c mcerned  the  legislation 
before  us  today  will  make  no  difference 
t.'  lealtois,  or  anyone  else  selling  or 
renting  housing. 

Frankly.  I  first  questioned  the  advi.-a- 
bilily  »-f  accepting  the  Senate  bill  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  improved 
Cut  aftei  studvin'.;  it  in  depth,  after  hav- 
m  ;  mv  staff  and  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Librarv  of  Con -n  .ss 
do  the  same.  I  ha\e  come  to  the  conclii- 
:i.on  that  despite  its  defects  it  is  work- 
nl''o  rnd  is  worthy  of  support. 

I  >  nnt  to  make  clear  that  my  vote  to- 
day iS  not  based  (m  anMhini;  el.se  than 
the  rea.sons  I  have  outlined  My  decision 
on  this  hill  was  reached  last  week  before 
the  a\,ful  tragedy  in  Memphis  Tliere 
will  be  those  who  will  characteri/.e  tlie 
pa.^saue  of  this  bill  as  a  memorial  to  Dr 
Mai  tin  Luther  King.  Jr  That  would  be 
a  di.ssei\ice  This  legislation  deser\es 
support  becau.se  it  is  right,  because  it  is 
lie  ded 

.•\  more  fittin.^  memorial  to  Dr.  Kint-. 
would  be  never  haviiiL;  lo  use  this  lc'-:isla- 
lion  or  anv  other  lo  insure  equal  ii-ht- 
A  more  fitting  memorial  would  be  for  all 
people,  all  races  to  '-ra.se  all  vestiges  ol 
prejudice  and  di.scMminalion— for  tiue 
brotherhood  to  come  peacefully,  and 
without  \iolence  That  is  a  task  to  which 
all  of  us  must  dedicate  ourselves. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  elo.se.  I  must  pay  trib- 
ute lo  the  leadership  of  this  House  and 
especially  the  leadership  of  the  Judici- 
ary Commiiice  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Already  great  and  deserved  tribute  has 
been  spoken  ot  and  given  to  the  chair- 
m:.ii.  Em.vmiel  CelL£:k.  Little  can  I  add 
to  what  has  been  already  said  In  this 
rcrrard  except  lo  .-.ay  .^inen  '.  but  I  must 
add.  too.  becau.se  I  believe  it  needs 
further  con.-~ideration.  the  magnificent 
record  of  the  minority  leadership.  Mr 
William  M.  McCuiloch. 

In  ciiecking  the  liistoiy  ol  Coni^iess 
and  the  contributions  made  to  cuil 
rights,  it  has  been  the  leader.-hip  in  tlie 
Judiciaiy  Committee  thai  made  the  dil- 
tcreiice  All  oi  this  began  m  1865.  On 
the  recoinmeiuialion  of  Lincoln  the  13th 
amendment  and.  alter  tiis  a.ssassinatijii. 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  leader- 
ship ol  Coni^res.s — the  14th  and  1,5th 
amendmenis  were  pas.sed  The  leadership 
of  Chairnnn  James  F  Wil:>on.  Fir.-^t  Con- 
gressional Distnct  of  Iowa,  the  same  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  ot  representing  in 
this  House  was  infiuential  Like  that  early 
pioneer.  I  believe  in  and  fought  for  cveiy 
bit  of  civil  rights  legislation  coming  to 
the  House  foor.  but  I  know  without 
leadership.  Us  enabling  leelslation  is  not 
always  the  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  tortutuue  in  hav- 
ing as  a  minority  leader  of  the  Judiciary- 
Committee.  WiLIIAM  M.  McClLLOCH  of 
Ohio,   who   not  only   is  a  great   lawyer 
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with  a  perceptive  mind,  but  a  man  with 
forthright,  deep  understanding  and  de- 
votion to  law  and  order  and  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  both  the  importance  of 
law  and  importance  of  well-written  law. 
1  am  sure  that  m  every  move  made  by  the 
I  onimittee  on  Ixith  sides,  the  judgments 
and  coun.sel  ot  William  McCulloch  has 
been  sought  and  given.  He  has  also  been 
;md  I  am  sure  will  remain  an  effective 
legislator.  I  honor  him.  I  thank  him,  and 
I  :un  sure  that  all  Members  of  the  House, 
wiiether  or  not  they  agree  on  this  ques- 
tion or  not,  that  we  have  in  Congress- 
man William  McCulloch  one  of  the 
greate.st  legi.slators  of  all  time.  We  in 
the  Congress  owe  him  much  and  the  peo- 
ple, especially  those  who  have  not  al- 
ways had  their  rights  under  law  owe  him 
much  more. 

Often  marble  monuments  are  built  to 
our  great  men  and  books  are  written 
about  them  but  the  most  important 
monument  as  stated  so  well  by  Sandburg 
when  he  spoke  of  Lincoln  "are  built  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  human  rights 
legislation  and  from  this  legi.slation  we 
will  again  learn  as  we  have  so  often  in 
history  that  whenever  you  give  rights, 
opix)rtunities  and  advantages  to  people 
that  are  not  enjoyed  by  all  the  people,  not 
only  do  the  disadvantaged  people  bene- 
fit, but  the  Nation  benefits  and  the  great 
ideals  that  we  espouse  become  even 
[greater." 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
.'Speaker,  this  House  is  not  a  court  of 
law  to  ad.iudge  guilt  and  mete  out  pun- 
ishment. Nor  is  the  House  a  court  of 
honor  to  make  awards  and  lay  wreaths. 

We  are  the  National  Legislature.  Our 
task  is  to  discern  truth  and  our  aspira- 
tion is  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  a  great 
nation.  No  pettifogging  quibbles  and  no 
passing  passions  should  divert  us  from 
our  work  or  deflect  us  from  our  goal. 

Today  we  must  determine  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  legislation  and 
whether  H.R.  2516  meets  the  need.  On 
the  question  of  need  I  have  been  con- 
vinced for  several  years  that  something 
must  be  done  on  this  subject,  and  this 
conviction  was  reinforced  only  an  hour 
ago  when  I  met  with  the  following 
individuals: 

Mr.  Joseph  Meycrhoff,  Joseph  Meyer- 
hoff.  Inc. — home  sales. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Knott,  Henry  A  Knott, 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hamburger,  Isaac  Ham- 
bLu-ger  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Buck,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Title  Guarantee  Co. 

Mr.  John  Lotz,  Western  Electric  Co., 
Inc. 

Mr.  Harrison  Garrett,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons. 

Mr.  William  B.  Guy,  Jr.,  president.  W. 
Burton  Guy  &  Co. 

Mr.  Jerold  C.  Hoffberger.  president, 
ti.c  National  Brewing  Co. 

Mr.  Guy  T.  O.  Hollyday. 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Hutzler.  Jr..  president, 
Hutzler  Bros.  Co. 

Mr.  Donald  V.  Kane,  partner.  Arthur 
Andersen  Co. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Killian.  regional  manager, 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Kohn  II,  president,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  &  Co. 
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Mr.     Bernard     Manekin, 
Manekin  &  Co. 

Mr.  James  O'Neil,  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Parks,  Jr.,  president. 
Parks  Sausage  Co. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lee,  vice  president.  Westing- 
house  Corp. 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  partner.  Rogers. 
Taliaferro,  Kostritsky.  Lamb. 

Mr.  James  W.  Rouse,  i)rcsidi  nt,  the 
Rouse  Co. 

Mr.  Walter  Sondheim.  Jr..  first  vice 
president  and  Irea.surer.  Hrx'h.schild. 
Kohn  &  Co.. 

Mr.  G.  Cheston  Carey.  Jr  .  president, 
Carey  Machinery  &  Supply  Co. 

Mr.  Douglas  Buttmer.  Weaver  Bros., 
Inc. 

Mr.  Michael  Quinn.  Weaver  Bros..  Inc. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Ro.senthal.  president.  Bal- 
timore Junior  A.ssociation  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Daiger.  chairman  of  the 
board,  VanSant  Dugdale  i;  Co. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  general  manager. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  R.  W.  McAlpin.  Armco  SUel  Corp. 

Mr.  William  Boucher  IIT.  executive  di- 
rector. Greater  Baltimore  Committfe 

Becau.se  of  the  .sudden  change  in  time, 
the  following  were  unable  lo  be  jire.sent: 

Mr.  Alexander  S.  Ctx-hran.  partner. 
Cochran,  Stephen.son  &  Donkervoot. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Levi,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Mercantile-.'^-afe 
Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  John  E.  Motz.  ijresident.  Mcrcan- 
lile-Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Nilc.s.  chairman  of  the 
board,  Baltimore  Life  In.surance  Co. 

Mr.  L.  Mercer  Smith,  vice  president. 
the  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co. 

These  Maryland  community  leaders 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  in  thdr 
judgment,  that  conditions  in  Maryland 
and  throughout  the  United  States  de- 
mand national  legislation. 

On  the  question  of  whether  H.R.  2516 
meets  the  need  there  may  be  less  unanim- 
ity of  opinion.  I  might  not  have  used 
the  same  words  and  phra.ses  in  drafting 
the  bill  had  the  matter  been  in  my  sole 
charge,  but  the  essence  of  the  question 
is  whether  it  will  do  what  is  neccs.sar>- 
without  unnecessary  friction  and  con- 
troversy. No  fundamental  amendment 
of  existing  law  is  required,  since  the  Con- 
gress settled  the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
own  real  estate  in  1866.  and  the  13th 
amendment  guarantees  the  legal  equality 
of  citizens.  All  that  is  required  is  a  eon- 
temporary  method  of  enforcement. 
Nothing  new  or  innovative  is  included  or 
contemplated.  The  laniiuage  before  us 
should  suflBce,  and  1  support  its  imme- 
diate enactment. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
before  us  today,  because  of  demands  irom 
mobs  of  rioting  looters  and  arsonists, 
and  as  evidenced  by  executive  me.ssages 
and  remarks  made  in  this  body,  this 
House  is  being  asked  to  enact  it  out  of 
fear,  and  to  appease  these  vicious  mobs. 
They  will  not  be  appeased,  and  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  riots  and 
destruction  have  become  progressively 
worse  following  the  enactment  of  laws 
in  1965  and  1966.  which  were  also  pa.ssed 
out  of  cowardly  fear,  to  appease  the  mobs 
of  those  years.  I  cannot  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  abridge  the  God- 


given  rights  of  millions  of  Americans, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  placate  a  .uroup  of 
criminals. 

The  majority  of  all  Americans  want  i  i 
do  right,  and  legardle.ss  of  tlieir  color, 
are  peaceful  and  law  abiding.  They  want 
our  laws  enforced:  they  want  law  and 
order  above  all  material  ihin'-^s:  thev 
want  rioting  and  looting  prevented  bv 
whatever  lorce  may  be  necessary,  ihe 
people  ait  demanding  this  action  Thev 
condemn  the  orders  ol  officials  like  i-i>- 
District  of  Columbia  Din  ctor  ol  Publi? 
Safety.  Muriihy.  who.  as  the  rioting  an  ! 
loolin:-'  t:H's:an  in  Washington  the  even-n^' 
of  .Ajjril  4.  ordered  the  municipal  police 
not  to  arrest  anyone  em'at'ed  in  loitin-' 
and  liolitv.  Such  actir.n  dmotes  a  iVian 
who  is  unworthy  of  official  jxisition  of 
any  kind.  C.fficials  of  .similar  authority 
have  made  the  .same  orders  in  other 
cities,  during  tliis  iR^riod  of  riot,s.  as  thev 
have  done  in  ijrior  years  under  the  same 
circumstances.  All  of  them  should  be  \>e- 
remptonly  fired  from  their  positions. 

Here  we  have  another  great  fear  cam- 
paign, to  coerre  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives lo  take  a  rejirehensible.  cowardly 
action,  alien  to  America  and  all  it  stands 
for  Why  cannot  the  MemixTS  if  cull  th" 
great  fear  campaiu'^n  that  hroufht  crn- 
fu.sion,  looting,  bloodshed,  ar.son  to 
France  in  July  1789.  and  re.sulU'd  in  the 
downfall  of  the  tjovernment  of  that  na- 
tion? America  is  confiont,ed  with  a  like 
situation  today,  nearly  200  years  later. 

Surely  this  body  realizes  the  result  to 
be  expected,  if  it  yields  to  threats,  suc- 
cumbs to  iilackmail.  and  surrenders  to 
the  mob.  .-America  ccnnot  survive  by 
either  obeisance  to  the  mob.  or  by  such 
sacrificial  offering  to  the  rioters  and 
looters. 

I  have  toured  the  r.ref>s  of  destruction 
here  in  WashinL^ton — more  than  GO 
blocks  of  wanton  arson,  destruction  i.nd 
'ootina:  whole  blocks  of  business  build- 
ings gutted  and  destroyed  IjV  fire — yel  we 
have  iienrd  cmoti(jnaI  i)ka.s  made  here 
today,  demanding  tliat  the.se  mobs  be 
rewarded. 

Where  are  we  headed?  It  may  be  the 
full  intention  to  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
its  Constitution,  under  which  we  have 
become  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  wit!: 
the  highest  standard  of  hving  God  has 
ever  favored  any  i)eople.  I  hojje  not 
but  the  way  things  are  going,  that  might 
well  be  the  end  result. 

The  blame  lor  the  rioting,  looting,  ar- 
-on.  nr.d  destruction  has  been,  again 
here  today,  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
la\v-:ib:ding  citizen,  rather  Ihnn  jilacet' 
on  ih.^  rioters,  looters,  arsonists  and 
other  criminals,  and  on  lho.se.  like  Mur- 
I'hy.  -.vhosc  duty  it  is  lo  enforce  the  law--, 
m.-iintah-i  l,i\v  and  order,  and  protect 
law-ubiding  citiz^rn;:  in  their  lives  .ind 
Ijropcrly. 

Why  do  we  have  L'overnment  amnn;; 
men?  The  only  real  purpose  of  govern- 
ment is  to  ijrotcct  its  citizens  m  tiien- 
hvrs  nnd  property.  Any  t-overnmenl 
which  c.-innot  do  this,  or  fails  to  do  it.  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  looters  and  rioters  are  encouraged 
to  believe  they  are  cxerci.sing  their  rights 
by  indul'Jing  in  their  criminal  action. 
Ti.ey  are  encouraged  in  their  lawlessne.s.= 
by  statements  ut   Government  officials 
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and  by  orations  by  vot^seeklnt?  politi- 
cians both  in  and  out  of  Ooveniment. 
They  are  encoufaged  by  the  pitiful  Ker- 
ner  Panel  report  on  riots,  recently  made 
public  That  report,  instead  of  helping 
to  solve  the  problem,  encourages  the 
rioters  to  beheve  they  are  entitled  to  all 
rhey  claim  they  should  have,  and  that 
the  sentiment  of  our  Nation  ^  leadership 
i:i  to  «ive  it  to  them  reijardless  of  the 
cost  either  in  human  lives  or  In  billions 
of  dollars.  These  of  us  who  prefer  tlie 
freedoms  given  to  us  by  a  loving  God 
are  involved  in  a  confltct  with  soclall.st 
revolutionaries  leading  the  mobs  who 
have  resorted  to  terror  and  bloodshed, 
and  we  are  today  bems  asked  to  sur- 
render to  this  threat  bv  enacting  this 
bill 

The  noters  are  further  greatlj'  encour- 
aned  in  that  they  are  agitated  and  led. 
right  hece  in  the  Nation  s  Capital  City, 
by  men  who  are  on  the  Government  pay- 
roll, tlieir  .salaries  paid  by  t-ax  money  ex- 
tracted from  tiie  .Anii-ncan  taxpayer. 
The  people  are  iired  of  this,  they  are 
entitled  to  better  pnnectson  by  a  Gov- 
ernment fur  which  th.ey  are  paying  so 
dearly  I  agree  with  the  people  who  are 
demanding  law  and  order,  and  preser- 
vation of  tJie  peace  in  our  cities  and 
the  counti-yside. 

The  people  wnm  lo  know  why  .so  few 
noters  and  looters  are  arrested,  and 
they  aLso  want  to  know  why  the  courts 
')f  .America  free  without  trial  or  punish- 
:nent  99  percent  of  those  who  are  ar- 
rested The  mobs  are  enc.-iuraeed  in  their 
licentiousness  bv  this,  m  that  they  are 
e  )nfident.  even  u  arrested,  they  will  be 
need  without  punisninent.  just  as  other 
criininals  are  treed  by  the  Federal  courts. 
So  the  mob  participants  have  great  en- 
coura«ement  m  tiieir  lawle;vsness  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  the  U  S  Su- 
preme Court,  vvlncli  leads  the  rioters, 
looters,  and  arsonists  to  believe  they  are 
only  exercising  fieir  rights  '  What  else 
can  be  expectid.  so  lung  as  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  handcuffed  and  re- 
stricted in  -the  perforaiance  of  their 
duties  by  orders  from  on  high,  and  pro- 
mulgations of  llie  U  S.  Supreme  Court? 

When  the  District  uf  Columbia  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Safely  Murphy  was  called 
before  the  House  Di-stncl  of  Columbia 
Committee  a  few  weeks  ago  to  be  asked 
u  iiat  plans  iie  had  to  handle  the  planned 
riots,  and  what  he  planned  to  do  to  pro- 
tect citi/ens  and  their  propeity.  he  said 
he  wa^  prepared  to  haiidle  it.  And  how 
did  he  handle  it '  He  ordeied  the  police 
to  make  no  arrests.  You  saw  it  on  tele- 
vision. The  looters  iirabbed  whatever 
tluy  wanted,  even  look  hand  dollies,  and 
hauled  heavy  merchandise  out  the  front 
doors  of  busmesshou-ses.  waving  at  the 
tilLVioion  cameras,  as  police  directed 
tiiim  to  keep  the  traffic  in  stolen  mer- 
cii.indise  moving  along  What  are  we 
coming  to'  You  answer  .1  Lawlessness 
and  <  haos.  We  see  our  Capital  City  pa- 
'  rolled  by  millUt:"y  iroops  with  road 
biock.-,  at  i.lreet  intersections.  Curlew  has 
lemoved  people  from  tiie  streets.  It  has 
tne  appearance  of  an  occupied,  war-torn 
community,  .solid  bloc-ks  of  buildings  de- 
stroyed ;is  though  bombed;  debris  of  de- 
stroyed property  littering  tlie  streets. 
and  tlie  Hoose  of  Repieseniative^  la  here 


asked  to  reward  such  action  Is  It  our 
Intention  to  .say  to  the  American  people 
that  the  U  S  Cnngre.«a  Ls  no  longer  an 
illu.strious  body,  but  is  a  crawling,  grov- 
eling body  of  cowards?  Do  we  mean  to 
.say  that  ihe  way  to  get  a  law  enacted  is 
to  riot.  loot,  and  bum  until  It  Ls  passed? 
That  will  be  the  result,  if  this  bill  re- 
ceives favorable  artlon  ttjday 

.\s  evidenced  by  my  .■.t.aU-ments  al- 
ready uttered.  I  am  disturbed  and  1,'reat- 
ly  concerned  about  the  conditions 
cuiiently  existing  in  the  administ ration 
of  this  counti-y's  afTalrs  Fr»r  Congre.ss  to 
enaet  this  lesislation  would  be  a  great 
tiiigedy  for  our  countrv-  To  pass  it  fol- 
lowing 111  the  wake  of  the  unparalleled 
violence  and  destruction  of  ()ro[x»rty  and 
lives  would  be  a  signal  to  pressure  moup.s 
of  every  ilk  that  Contiress  is  now  con- 
ducting legislative  matters  in  response  to 
mob  violence  and  the  fear  of  miussive 
rioting  and  ix)litic.al  iiressure  from  such 
groups.  The  integrity  of  Congress  must 
be  presened 

The  only  place  the  citizens  of  America 
can  look  for  tlie  preservation  of  our 
American  system  and  the  recognition  of 
their  rii^hts  as  individuals  is  to  Conure.ss 
It  seems  that  many  of  our  national 
leaders  of  both  parties  are  so  ambitious 
for  block  votes  that  ihey  are  willing  to 
pour  more  ;^as  on  the  fire  to  encourage 
tho.se  groups  which  are  causing  so  much 
destiuctinn  and  violence  across  our 
land. 

Congress  should  never  act  out  of  ftar 
and  in  response  to  thieats  We  should 
state  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
first  order  of  business  is  a  cessation  of 
violence  and  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Congresoional  in\esligating  com- 
mittees should  call  before  them  all  of- 
ficials rcspo.isible  lor  law  enforcement 
and  demand  of  them  that  they  seriously 
undertake  their  duty  to  preserve  law 
and  order,  and  remove  those  uho  are  un- 
abh-  ur  unwilling  to  do  .so. 

The  people  were  shocked  that  it  is 
necessaiT  to  place  niaclune^-uns  and 
troops  :n  position  to  protect  the  White 
Hou-  c  and  the  Nation's  Capitol,  and  that 
tliere  was  hesitation  and  uneasiness  on 
the  ijart  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  the  store- 
owners,  property  owners,  shonkeeiXTS. 
and  the  law-abiding  ma.io;it\  in  a  force- 
ful manner.  Congress  ought  to  make  it 
clear  rhat  local  law  enforcement  officers 
will  be  backed  up  by  Congie.<-s,  even  if 
they  are  handicapped  by  other  branches 
ol  the  Federal  Government  and  by  those 
national  politicians  who  refer  to  not  and 
insurrection  as  freedom  of  assembly  ' 
and  'freedom  .>f  speech  '  Riot  and  in- 
surrection must  be  treated  as  not  and 
insurrection,  and  those  guilty  should  be 
punished  regardless  of  then-  political 
affiliation  or  how  they  vote.  The  people 
want  to  hear  about  "civil  responsibility," 
and  they  are  entitled  to  hear  it.  They 
will  not  hear  it  if  this  bill  is  enacted.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
regrettable  that  i.ssues  of  the  magnitude 
of  those  involved  in  H  R.  2516  should 
be  debated  within  the  present  context. 
Neither  .sentiment  nor  fear  should  be- 
cloud debate  on  such  far-readung  leg- 
islation 


The  only  reason  this  House  should  ap- 
prove any  legislative  proposal  is  on  the 
basis  of  Its  merits  Such  should  be  the 
case  this  day  Honest  men  may  differ,  but 
It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  H.R.  2516 
cannot  pa.ss  the  test  of  the  thorough  and 
.sober  consideration  which  it  should  have, 
but  iias  not  received  from  this  body,  on 
its  merits,  and,  hence,  should  not  be- 
come law. 

I  regret  the  exist«'nce  of  hypocri.sy  or 
biuotry  wherever  these  may  exist  in  our 
country  I  believe  in  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  in  equal  and  exact  justice 
under  the  law  It  is  my  personal  desire 
that  every  American  be  not  only  i)er- 
mltted  but  encouraged  to  grow  to  his  full 
.stature  and  to  become  whatever  in  the 
providence  of  God  he  can  become.  Nor 
.should  an  .American's  Ireedom  be  limited 
by  anythiim  more  than  the  honest  rights 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

We  have  witnessed,  however,  in  recent 
days  the  most  ma.ssive  and  the  most  vio- 
lent abrogation  of  the  property  rights 
of  .Ntnencaiis  this  Nation  lias  ever  known, 
in  the  riots  and  civil  disturbances  which 
have  racked  our  Nation.  That  criminal 
and  subversive  minority  which  is  respon- 
sible has  acted  ai^ainst  the  civil,  human, 
and  moral  rights  of  every  citizen  whose 
life   or   property   has   been   endangered. 

In  a  quieter,  more  subtle,  yet  \ery 
-serious  way  this  letiislation  may  consti- 
tute an  ever  more  inassne  attack  upon 
the  property  rights  of  American  citizens. 
In  an  honest  attempt  to  .secure  the  ri!;hts 
and  protect  the  interests  of  a  minority 
group,  this  House  stands  in  crave  daiuer 
of  abrogating  basic  rights  of  the  nia- 
joriiy 

Two  of  the  Ten  Commandments: 
"Thou  Shalt  not  steal,"  and  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  •  •  •"  deal  with  property 
rithts.  They  have  been  lecogniztd  as 
leeal  rithts  in  every  succeeding  legal 
system,  including  our  own. 

Property  rights  are  human  rights  and 
are  civil  rights  of  American  citizens.  Tliey 
are  basic  enounh  to  deserve  ijrotection 
from  the  lawless,  and  from  Ill-framed 
and  hastily  enacted  legislation,  as  well 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  law- 
abiding,  taxpa.vintr,  iiroperty-holdm,': 
American  citizens  who  constitute  the 
o\erivhe!ming  ma.iority  of  this  Republic. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  jirevious  question. 
They,  too,  have  rights,  which  in  my 
judgment  are  threatened  here. 

Mr.  PEPPKR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  presented 
my  views  on  civil  ncihts  and  ojxn  hou.-- 
mg  on  August  8,  1966.  when  H  R  14765, 
the  proposed  Civil  Richts  Act  of  1966.  was 
before  the  House  for  consideration.  What 
I  said  then  are  my  mcws  today  upon 
H.R.  2516  Therefore.  I  repeat  today  m 
supiwri  of  H  R  2516.  ,vith  (jnly  a  chai.-e 
m  ihe  number  fif  the  title  of  the  bill,  what 
I  said  in  1966.  ix;cause  my  .sentiments 
upon  this  ;  ubjtcl  are  the  same  as  they 
were  when  I  spoke  to  the  House  then 

Tlie  dark  sjxjt  up(jn  the  glorious  iiistory 
of  America  is  the  tardiness  with  which  we 
have  removed  onerous  discriminations 
from  many  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Rather  than  lamenting  the  past,  lio.'.- 
e\er,  it  t)ctKHjves  us  to  .see  how  far  v%e 
have  come  and  to  dedicate  our  efforts  to 
sijeedmg  the  day  when  everj'  American 
shall  enioy  that  equality  of  right  and  i^ro- 
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tection  which  Thomas  Jefferson  envis- 
aged in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
When  Tliomas  Jefferson  wrote  into 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
words  "that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endow^ed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  rights  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  none  knew 
better  than  Jefferson  that  those  words 
did  not  describe  conditions  as  they  then 
existed  in  the  American  Colonies.  Jeffer- 
son knew  that  all  men's  rights  were  not 
equally  protected  in  the  American  colo- 
nies; Jefferson  knew  that  what  John 
Adams  called  the  abominable  institu- 
tion of  slavery  existed  in  many  of  the 
Colonies  and  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  Continental  Congress  owned  slaves; 
and  Jefferson  knew  that  the  path  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  was  not  equally  open 
to  all  Americans. 

Jefferson  knew  also  that  these  prin- 
ciples would  not  become  the  policies  and 
practices  of  an  America  which  should 
burst  full  grown,  like  Miner\-a  from  the 
brow  of  Jove,  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  But  Jefferson  believed 
that  those  words  would  become  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  America  which  was  to  be; 
the  America  which  should  emerge  from 
ensuing  generations  of  Americans 
through  bloody  struggles,  unremitting 
toils  and  dedicated  sacrifices.  But  those 
words  of  equality  were  not  idle  or  mean- 
ingless words.  On  the  contrary  they 
embodied  in  Jefferson's  own  immortal 
eloquence  the  promise  and  the  challenge 
of  the  American  dream. 

And  those  words  in  that  Declaration, 
"that  to  secure  these  rights  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,"  did  not  mean 
that  Jefferson  intended  that  the  gov- 
ernment aborning  from  this  Declaration 
should  have  for  its  duty  and  function 
only  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens which  existed  at  the  time  that  gov- 
ernment was  formed.  On  the  contrary, 
he  contemplated  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  and  the  high  purpose  of  that  gov- 
errunent  to  obtain  additional  rights  to 
secure  for  the  citizen  ever  a  more  perfect 
enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  as  a 
human  being,  a  child  of  God.  and  an 
American,  he  was  entitled  to  inherit  and 
enjoy. 

And  so  it  has  been  for  almost  two 
centuries  that  that  government  which 
arose  from  Jefferson's  Declaration,  al- 
ways tardily,  sometimes  faltering,  but 
never  falling,  has  continually  stricken 
down  laws,  practices,  and  policies  of  dis- 
crimination against  any  American  and 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  Jeffer- 
son's goal  of  equality  of  rights  and  the 
enjoyment  of  such  rights  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  tragedy  has  been  in  the  slowness 
of  pace,  at  least  until  late  years,  which 
has  characterized  this  struggle.  It  was 
nearly  a  hundred  years  and  after  a 
bloody  war  before  the  bonds  of  slavery 
were  stricken  from  Negro  Americans.  It 
was  nearly  150  years  before  women  were 
emancipated  to  the  full  status  of  citizen- 
ship. It  was  nearly  175  years  before 
Negro  children  were  accorded  equality 
of  access  to  the  public  schools. 

But,  beginning  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  drive 
of  the  American  Government  for  equal 


rights  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  became  more  determined  and 
the  pace  of  progress  toward  this  ancient 
aspiration  rapidly  accelerated.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  set  up  a  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  by  Executive 
order  to  help  win  the  war  and  to  enable 
all  men  and  women  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  to  help  iiain  the  final  vic- 
tory. 

President  Truman  lent  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  for  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  discriminations  against  our 
citizens  on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin.  The  fight  for 
civil  rights,  for  equal  rights  for  all  our 
people  grew  in  momentum  and  in  inten- 
sity in  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
coimtry.  America  was  awakening  to  the 
challenge  and  the  necessity  that  every 
American  be  treated  like  an  American. 
Tlie  really  exciting  beginning  of  the 
dynamic  program  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  to  .se- 
cure equality  of  rights  lor  all  Ameri- 
cans began  with  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  Brown  aeainst  the  Board 
of  Education  in  1954.  Since  1954  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  m  one  way 
or  another  some  60  cases  sinking  down 
discrimination  against  Americans  on  ac- 
coimt  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  in  respect  to  voting,  the  enjoyment 
ol  public  accommodations  and  facilities, 
access  to  educational  institutions  at  all 
levels,  housing,  employment,  the  i)ay- 
ment  of  a  ix)ll  tax  as  a  condition  of  Not- 
ing, and  other  areas  of  activity. 

Beginning  with  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower,  at  least  12  Execu- 
tive orders  have  been  issued  by  Presi- 
dents removing  discriminations  against 
some  Americans  in  respect  to  employ- 
ment and  housing.  Beginning  with  1957, 
the  Congress  has  enacted  four  civil 
rights  acts  and  the  House  lias  now  by  a 
great  majority  enacted  a  fifth  and  most 
meaningful  one. 

The  bill  we  have  been  considering  and 
have  now  enacted  extends  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
administration  of  justice  to  those  who 
have  previously  been  denied  member- 
ship on  grand  juries  and  petit  juries  in 
many  parts  of  America. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  all  civil 
rights  legislation  which  the  Congress  has 
enacted  is  to  be  found,  in  my  opinion, 
in  title  4  of  the  act  which  we  have  just 
passed— in  title  8  of  the  act  before  us 
today.  This  title  provides  that  when  a 
man  goes  into  the  marketplace  to  acquire 
a  home — with  all  that  a  home  means — 
the  seat  of  the  family  altar,  the  sacred 
area  where  the  family,  the  little  unit 
blessed  of  God.  stands  together  apart 
from  the  world  to  share  its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, large  and  small — that  man's  offer 
shall  not  be  spumed  nor  fall  upon  deaf 
ears  because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

This  is  the  American  way — to  estab- 
lish the  rights  of  men  through  law 
rather  than  through  riots  and  violence. 
In  this  latest  civil  rights  bill  we  have 
made  this  doubly  clear  by  imposing  se- 
vere penalties  for  those  who  would  rob 
and  pillage  and  assault  under  the  cover 
of  the  struggle  for  human  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

However    many    challenges    may    lie 


ahead,  how  thrilling  it  is  to  see  how  far 
we  have  come,  in  spite  of  the  long  jour- 
ney which  has  been  involved,  toward 
the  realization  of  Jefferson's  dream. 

On  July  4.  1826.  John  Adams  lay  upon 
his  deathbed.  He  aroused  himself  to 
inquire  if  Thomas  Jeffenson  were  still 
alive.  When  informed  that  he  was, 
this  grand  old  patriot  uttered  his  last 
words  "Thank  God.  Jefferson  still  lives." 
When  \\v  contemplate  what  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  country  has  done  in  late 
years  to  insure  equality  of  rights  for 
every  American  and  esi^ecially  when  we 
note  the  stirring  .significance  of  the 
measure  the  House  has  just  passed,  we 
too.  can  say  with  a  fervor  comparable  lo 
that  of  old  John  Adams.  "Thank  God. 
Jefferson  still  lives." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  H.R.  2516. 
to  provide  penalties  for  interference 
with  civil  rights,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
imperfect  piece  uf  legi-slation.  Much  of  it 
was  adopted  as  amendinents  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  with  little  or  no  consid- 
eration by  a  committee  of  either  of  tlie 
Houses  of  Congress.  Adopting  such  a  bill 
without  sending  it  lo  conference  for  cor- 
rection is  certainly  a  strange  way  to  leg- 
islate. 

I  recognize  as  well  as  anyone  the 
necessity  for  people  who  live  in  ghettoes 
to  have  the  opiX)rlunity  to  move  into 
arras  where  jobs  are  more  jjlentiful.  I 
will  supixirt  well  considered  legislation 
which  will  have  this  effect  However,  the 
open  housing  i)rovisions  of  this  bill  are 
defective  in  .sevei-al  ways.  Just  two  of 
them  are:  First,  a  ijer.son  could  sell  his 
house  and  discriminate,  but  he  could  not 
allow  a  real  estate  broker  to  do  .so.  and 
second,  enforcement  movisions  are  al- 
most totally  lacking. 

In  my  opinion,  the.se  hou.smg  provi- 
sions will  bo  a  great  disapixjintment  to 
the  ghetto  inhabitant,  who  expects  them 
to  improve  his  habitation.  Tlicy  will  just 
not  have  this  effect. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  Indians 
would  practically  guarantee  the  separa- 
tion of  the  American  Indian  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  m  perpetuity.  It  is 
l)arlicularly  ironical  thai  in  this  bill 
which  IS  supposed  lo  promote  integra- 
tion of  the  Negro  race.  American  Indians 
are  further  .segregated  from  the  main- 
.stream  of  society.  Provisions  for  allow- 
ing Stales  lo  a.ssume  jurisdiction  of  law 
and  order  on  Indian  lands  would  be 
modified  to  the  extent  that  no  Slate 
will  find  it  desirable  to  lake  on  this  job. 
While  I  am  in  favor  of  legislation  to 
control  illicit  traffic  in  firearms  and  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  known 
criminals,  rioters,  and  the  like,  the  i)ro- 
vLsions  of  this  bill  are  -so  inaccurately 
drawn  as  to  make  its  enforcement  very 
difficult. 

Therefore.  I  must  reluctantly  oppose 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  empha.size  briefly  the  importance  of 
titles  II-VII  of  this  bill  which  are  the 
titles  affecting  our  Indian  citizens.  I  do 
so  both  because  I  have  a  number  of  con- 
stituents who  will  be  affected  by  the.se 
titles,  and  also  because  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Indian  Subcommittee 
which  has  been  considering  similar  legis- 
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lation.  With  that  background.  I  want  to 
state  to  the  Members  that  far  from 
apoloplzln?  for  these  provisions.  I 
strongly  endorse  them  I  consider  them 
some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
contained  m  the  entire  legislation  More- 
over. I  think  It  IS  entirely  api)ropriate 
that  these  provisions  atTectin?  our  In- 
dian citizens  be  included  m  a  civil  rii^hts 
bill.  For  too  ions:,  we  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  uoverrunerit  have  looked  upon  our 
Indian  citizens  as  both  legally  and  so- 
cially separated  To  the  extent  they  wish 
to  remain  so.  perhaps  this  separation  is 
appropriate  FSut  suicly  these  citizens,  no 
less  than  other  citizens,  are  entitled  to 
the  dignity  of  choice,  and  to  the  dienlty 
of  being  accordfd  fundamental  ilehts— 
and  it  is  to  these  principles  that  this 
legislation  is  addressed 

Perhaps  the  most  sikinif^cant  change 
to  be  accomplished  by  this  lei^islatlon 
would  be  to  amend  Public  Law  280. 
which  for  15  years  has  hung  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  over  Indian  tribes 
who  liave  had  no  voice  in  the  acquisition 
by  States  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  them  Although  this  power  has 
been  exercised  infrequently,  its  very 
existence  has  been  a  symlx^l  to  the  reser- 
vation Indians  that  a^sertions  of  Federal 
power  profoundly  affecting  their  daily 
lives  might  be  made  throu>;h  decisions 
over  which  they  would  have  no  control, 
and  in  the  making  of  which  they  might 
not  even  be  invited  to  participate. 

Not  only  would  title  IV  of  the  ix-nding 
legislation  ai.sure  the  tribes  of  a  voice  In 
the  determination  ^f  whether  they  would 
be  regulated  by  St^le  I*w  or  Federal  law. 
but  also.  »us  provided  in  the  bill,  any 
movement  toward  increased  State  juris- 
diction would  be  done  in  an  orderly  and 
gradual  fashion  Many  States  are  well 
prepared  to  iiandle  some  itspocts  of  this 
responsibility,  bu:  unwilling  or  unable  to 
handle  all  i''^sponsibilities  properly. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  280; 
our  experietue  o-. er  the  last  15  years  has 
shown  instances  where  States  failed  to 
give  adequate  protection  or  .seiTices  to 
members  of  tnbes  because  the  States 
were  lUiwiUing  to  commit  the  resources 
necesvsaiy  to  properly  enforce  their  laws. 
One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  bill 
is  that  those  States  which  previously  ac- 
quired junsdictlon  imder  Public  Law 
380.  but  which  ni"e  not  now  able  to  prop- 
erly handle  that  responsibility,  may  now 
retrocede  that  junsdictlon  back  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Moreover,  in  States 
where  some  tribes  aic  more  .•suited  for 
State  regul.ition  than  others,  this  bill 
would  permit  the  Stnte  to  as,sume  juris- 
diction over  some  Indian  tcrritciy  with- 
out having  to  :is,sume  jurisdiction  over  all 
Indian  terntoiy.  Similarly,  if  a  State  is 
particulaiiy  well  equippeJ  in  a  r-irticular 
field,  such  as  mental  health  or  facihtles 
for  Juvenile  delinquency,  the  Slate  could 
assume  jurisdiction  in  these  areas  with- 
out having  to  assume  junsdiciion  for  all 
fields 

Just  as  the  !>owcr  of  choice  ;n  matteis 
of  juiisdiction  will  accord  dignity  to  the 
tribes,  so  will  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Indian  bill  of  riiihis  contained  in  title 
n  of  this  legislation  accord  self-resi^ect 
and  dignity  to  the  Individual  who  may  be 
tried  by  tribal  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 


ings on  the  sjarallel  loglslatlon.  I  was 
appalled  at  the  .several  instances  of  abuse 
of  tribal  iHiwer  that  were  broiuht  to  our 
attention.  Tlils  is  not  to  say  that  many 
tribes  ha\e  not  handli-d  this  re.'qxin.sl- 
bility  wisely,  and  it  is  not  to  .say  that 
there  .■^hould  bo  no  diffciTnces  between 
tribal  court  systems  and  other  .American 
court  systems  ;n  the  Angli-Aineric^n 
tradition  But  the  time  has  iL.ng  since 
come  and  ii>»ne  wlien  we  can  permit  i)er- 
sons  who  are  Ameilcan  cltizen.s — and  all 
of  these  reservation  Indians  are  Ameri- 
can citizens — to  be  ru'ojecttd  to  depriva- 
tion of  llberly  with  rio  protection  of  due 
proces.s 

One  final  point  with  respect  to  this 
legislation,  Mr  Si^eaker.  and  that  is  that 
this  bill  accomplishes  both  the  require- 
ment of  tribal  consent  to  State  a.ssump- 
tlon  of  jurisdiction  and  the  establishment 
of  an  Indian  bill  of  rights  with  the  maxi- 
mum pwssible  flexibility  to  accommodate 
legitimate  tribal  customs  and  proces.ses. 
For  example,  section  402' c  specifically 
states  that  any  tnbal  ordinance  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  community  In  the  exercise 
of  any  authority  which  it  may  ix)ssess 
shall,  if  not  inconsistent  with  any  ap- 
plicable civil  law  of  the  State,  be  civen 
full  force  and  effect  in  the  determination 
of  clnl  causes  of  action  pursuant  to  that 
section  Similarly,  the  provisions  nl  the 
bill  of  rights  are  not  Identical  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution's  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
differences  are  largely  in  order  to  accom- 
modate tribal  customs.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  prohibition  on  an 
establishment  of  religion — recocnizing 
that  many  tnt)es  combine  religion  and 
government;  but  there  is  a  prohibition  on 
interference  with  freedom  of  religion  by 
individual  members  of  the  tr.be.  Sim- 
ilarly. althou:^,h  the  Federal  Constitution 
requires  that  counsel  be  provided  for  all 
defendants  who  cannot  aflord  to  pay  for 
their  own  counsel,  the  Indian  bill  of 
rights  would  require  the  court  to  permit 
counsel,  but  at  the  defendants  own  ex- 
pense. 

By  this  legislation  a  constructive  step 
w^ll  be  taken  toward  bringing  our  Indian 
citizens  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  ,-<tron  ly  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  affirmatively  c^n  the  pre- 
vious question  and  on  tlie  question  of 
adoption  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  WYM.\N,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for 
the  cuil  lights  bill  that  we  passed  in  the 
first  .session  of  this  Con^iress.  We  sent 
this  bill,  10  paeos  long,  over  to  the  other 
body  and  it  is  back  here  today  .50  pages 
long,  with  several  major  new  titles  on 
wh'ch  this  body  has  never  held  a  single 
henrini'.  Such  a  materially  changed  bill 
should  Ko  to  conference. 

Much  of  the  lan-juagc  In  H  R.  2516  as 
It  has  come  to  us  from  the  other  body  is 
loasc.  poorly  drawn,  confusing  and  of  du- 
bious enforceability.  It  should  be  careful- 
ly redrafted   It  shou'd  eo  to  conference. 

Vft  what  wc  ore  faced  with  h'^re  today 
in  this  vote  is  a  flnt  refusal  by  the  ma- 
jority party  leadership  in  this  House  to 
permit  the  Members  of  this  House  to  pro- 
vide .sound  legislation.  They  force  us  to 
vote  up  or  dowTi  a  civil  rights  bill  that  the 
House  has  never  acted  on.  Tliey  refuse  to 


send  the  bill  to  conference  They  decline 
to  .send  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
hearings  on  the  new  titles 

And  they  do  all  this  literally  at  the 
point  of  a  "un— a  double-barreled  (,;un. 
First,  the  presence  of  thou.sands  of 
troops:  and  second,  the  threat  of 
stepped-up  violence  in  the  cltus  of 
Amerioa^ — iinkss. 

Mr,  Sneaker,  we  ou.^ht  not  to  pervert 
the  legislative  process  of  this  Mri'at  body 
by  lending  our.selves  to  poor  law  under 
dure.s.  Yet.  this  is  precisely  what  the 
inajoiity  [larty  in  control  of  this  House 
3  to  "2  is  forcing  upon  us  at  this  hour. 

I  shall  vote  to  send  this  bill  to  confer- 
ence. If  this  means  that  it  must  go  over 
the  Easter  recess,  so  be  it.  If  it  means 
that  the  Ea.ster  recess  must  be  given  up 
and  we  must  stay  in  session,  so  much  the 
better  By  sending  it  to  conference  it  will 
mt  an  that  we  have  not  enacted  legisla- 
tion the  greater  part  of  which  was  writ- 
ten on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  by  hap- 
hazard scatter-shot  amendments  com- 
prising w  hat  is  now  a  very  ix)orly  written 
bill  in  many  respects. 

If  the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 
I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  because 
of  the  breadth  of  its  sweep.  Its  first 
section  is  the  original  bill  that  we  passed 
in  the  House,  setting  iicnaltles  for  in- 
terfering with  the  exercise  of  constitu- 
tionally t.'uaranteed  civil  rights.  Tins  is 
desirable,  Anollicr  section  imposes  penal- 
ties on  I'crsons  who  travel  across  State 
Imcs  to  incite  riots,  the  subject  matter  of 
a  bill  that  I  myself  have  introduced  ear- 
lier in  this  Congress,  H  R,  1464.  Still  an- 
other section  establishes  penalties  for 
teaching  the  construction  or  use  in  in- 
terstate commerce  of  firearms  or  ex- 
plosives, intending  them  to  help  a  riot. 
These  are  all  important  matters,  matters 
whicli  I  support.  There  remains  only  the 
controversial  additional  title  inserted  by 
the  Senate,  title  \TII,  called  fair  hous- 
ing. Much  of  this  title,  as  presently  writ- 
ten. ;s  luienforccable.  a  t-'rcat  deal  of  it 
is  meaningless,  and  in  i.ll  probability  not 
an  insubstantial  part  of  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  attempts  to  impose  re- 
straints upon  the  sale  of  individually 
owned  homes  that  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  interstate  conimcrce  and 
are  beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  control,  even  ;f  it  wanted 
to.  without  a  constitutional  amendment. 
I  l.ope  that  at  an  appropriate  future  time 
the  High  Court  will  confirm  by  .-ubse- 
quent  decision  that  a  man  s  private  home 
in  America  is  still  his  own  free  castle 
loth  in  its  use  and  its  disposition,  I  be- 
lieve that  more  is  to  be  acconi;.'lished  by 
voting  for  the  bill  on  final  iiassaize.  how- 
ever, than  would  be  accoinpl'shod  by 
leaving  all  of  these  important  other  sub- 
jects of  needed  legislation  unattended 
to. 

My  vote  in  favor  of  this  civil  rights  bi'l 
on  final  passage  in  no  sense  constitutes  a 
response  to  the  recent  unfortunate  mur- 
der of  a  civil  rights  leader,  I  would  not 
vote  lor  f.ny  legislation  wliich  I  folt  on 
balance  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  jieople  Of  simiifi- 
cance  in  connection  with  the  fair  housing 
section  of  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  its 
most  questionable  section  and  the  one  of 
least  likely  con.stitutionality  by  its  own 
tei'nis  does  not  take  effect  until  Dcccm- 
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ber  31.  1969,  Tills  section  would  make  un- 
lawful discrimination  in  the  sale  or  ren- 
tal of  any  private  home  with  the  use  of 
a  real  estate  broker,  agent  or  salesman 
and  with  the  publication  of  an  adver- 
tisement or  written  public  notice  of  sale. 
Remedial  legislation  will  undoubtedly  be 
offerid  in  the  next  CouLiess  to  correct 
the  inflrraities  of  tiiis  and  other  .sections. 
I  shall  offer  corrective  amendments  at  an 
appropriate  future  date  when  hopefully 
there  is  a  Conure.ss  of  the  United  States 
at  long  last  in  the  hands  of  a  leadership 
that  will  not  loist  upon  the  American 
l^eople  poorly  drafted  legislation  without 
allowing  hearings,  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  virtual  ultimatum  from  rabble- 
rousei-s  in  America. 

Mr,  SiJeaker.  I  am  confident  that  this 
November  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
looking  after  their  own  interests  and 
aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  main- 
taining Integrity  and  respectability  in  the 
Congress,  will  elect  a  Republican  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  Republican 
President  to  bring  to  an  end  the  ix)licies 
of  this  Democrat  administration  and  this 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  that  have 
brought  for  them  war,  debt,  insolvency. 
Inflation,  the  threat  of  devaluation  of  our 
dollars,  disrespect  for  law  and  order, 
widespread  rioting,  and  pathetically  in- 
adequate response  to  America's  needs  of 
the  hour,  both  in  the  administration  of 
law  enforcement  and  in  the  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Easter  recess  is  approach- 
ing. Soon  many  of  us  will  go  back  to  our 
homes  to  share  with  family  and  friends 
the  ulorious  meaning  of  this  holiday  to 
the  Christian  world. 

Before  that  day.  however,  there  re- 
mains a  sobering  task  before  us.  A  task 
that  offers  an  unparalled  opportunity  to 
act  responsibly  at  a  time  when  the  forces 
of  responsibility  have  been  dealt  a  telling 
blow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2516.  the  civil  rights 
measure  awaiting  action  by  this  body, 
presents  an  opportunity  to  illustrate  our 
continuing  faith  in  the  redress  of  social 
injustice  through  legal  means. 

But  of  equal  significance  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  bill  in  strictly  human  terms. 
This  bill  will  tell  the  people  of  America 
that  their  Congress  believes  in  and  is 
working  toward  the  ideal  of  equality  for 
all  Americans.  Tliis  bill  will  tell  the 
American  Negro  that  there  is  room  for 
him  in  this  country  outside  the  ghetto. 
It  will  tell  him  that  his  Government  has 
committed  itself  to  giving  him  meaning- 
ful protection  in  the  lawful  exercise  and 
advocacy  of  his  richts. 

This  bill  has  other  purposes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  them  worthy.  It  would  add 
the  Federal  Government's  law-enforce- 
ment machinery  to  the  nationwide  effort 
to  end  the  rioting  in  our  cities;  it  would 
furnish  for  the  first  time  a  bill  of  rights 
for  the  American  Indian.  But  primarily, 
this  is  a  bill  to  reafiSrm  our  faith  in  the 
central  ideal  of  this  Nation — equality  be- 
fore the  law— equal  opportunity  for  all 
men  to  work  toward  the  attainment  of  a 
decent  home  In  a  good  neighborhood;  to 
exercise,  without  violent  interference,  the 
1  ight  to  attend  school,  to  vote,  to  travel, 
and  to  earn  a  living. 

CXIV 605— Pan  8 


It  is  a  time  for  action.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
have  already  waited  for  too  long. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  no 
time  for  speeches  or  debate.  We  have  had 
more  than  enough  of  both.  This  Is  a  time 
for  action — action  to  bind  up  the  Na- 
tion's wounds  of  racial  injustice  and 
enmity  and  to  give  finally  and  un- 
reservedly to  every  Amcriran  hi.s  inalien- 
able birtiiright  of  Itle,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  oi  liappiness,  Tiicse  United 
Stales  must  join  together  to  lical  the 
ugline.ss  and  hatred  that  do  violence  to 
the  vision  of  nur  Founding  Fathers,  a 
vision  exemplilied  in  the  hie  and  works 
of  Dr,  Mart'n  Luther  King.  Jr. 

It  was  my  honor  to  preside  ov^i  this 
august  body  on  February  10.  1964.  during 
the  vote  on  the  landmark  Civil  RighUs 
Act  of  1964.  The  following  >ear  it  was  my 
privilege  to  support  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965:  then  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966  passed  by  the  House  on  August  9. 
1966;  and,  again,  the  pie.senl  civil  rights 
bill,  H,R.  2516,  passed  by  the  House  on 
August  16,  1967,  I  am  proud  to  vote  now 
lor  House  Resolution  1100,  providing 
concuiTcnce  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  2516,  and  I  urge  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

With  his  deep  attachment  to  our  con- 
.'^^titutional  principles.  Dr.  King,  I  am 
sure,  would  ask  that  support  for  this  leg- 
islative effort  to  carry  out  the  promise 
of  the  14th  amendment  be  motivated  by 
a  .sen.se  of  justice,  not  by  .sentiments 
springing  from  his  martyrdom.  The  14th 
amendment  of  our  Constitution  must 
have  full  and  equal  meaning  for  all 
Americans;  otherwi.se.  we  betray  the 
Constitution  that  we  have  sworn  to  up- 
hold. Like  our  Founding  Fathers.  Dr. 
King  could  say: 

I  rofuse  to  accept  the  '.lew  that  manl:lnd 
IS  so  tragically  bound  to  the  starless  midnight 
of  racism  and  war  that  the  bright  daybreak 
of  peace  and  brotherhood  can  never  become 
a  reality. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  hold  member- 
ship in  this  body  today  must  do  our  part 
to  make  this  no  longer  a  dream  but  a 
reality  in  our  time.  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion , 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  vote  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968  is  without  question  the  most  diffi- 
cult one  I  have  had  to  cast  in  my  rela- 
tively short  tenure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, No  doubt  there  will  be  more 
reason-defying  legislation  in  the  future, 
but  I  can  foresee  none  that  puts  my  con- 
cept of  a  Repre.sentative's  i-roper  func- 
tion more  to  the  test. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  language  of  this 
bill  causes  me.  my  constituents,  or  our 
national  populace,  for  that  matter,  little 
consternation.  Sure,  each  title  of  the  bill 
could  be  improved,  but  that  is  true  of 
most  of  the  legislation  considered  and 
passed  by  Congress.  But,  the  "guts"  of 
this  legislation,  insofar  as  the  opposition 
to  It  is  concerned,  are  its  open  housing 
provisions;  whereas,  its  sense,  insofar  as 
its  proponents  are  concerned,  Is  a  rather 
nebulous  support  of  civD  rights  and  op- 
position to  the  last  vestige  of  white  su- 
premacy or  exclusivity  as  it  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  housing. 


As  is  true  with  much  legislation,  each 
adversary  looks  to  his  own  little  cause 
celebre  and  ignores  the  rest.  Neither 
then,  nor  now.  can  such  an  approach  be 
defended  and  any  con.stituent  acting  as 
tlie  Congressman  who  attempted  to  do 
that  whicli  hi.s  fellow  consliluenls  now 
advocate-  repardk.ss  of  how  lie  votes  on 
this.  !s,sur  would  not  finly  die  by  liis  own 
,swoid  but  would  be  unrepre.s^ntativc  of 
lae  lieuiile— and  llie  latter  is  the  more 
iinpoitani  consideration. 

For  these  wiio  may  be  reading  the  Rrcc- 
oRf)  of  tills  debate  but  vsho  nave  not  la- 
miLurized  tliemr.iives  With  us  i.ssue.  let 
me  brielly  describe  tlie  position  in  wiiich 
the  House  finds  il.self  at  this  moment. 

This  civil  lights  bill.  H.R,  2516,  was 
first  pa.ssed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Au^u.st  16.  1967  Much  of  the 
bill  before  us  now  was  considered  and 
approved  at  that  time.  But.  this  .same 
bill  is  again  .subject  to  approval  by  the 
Hou.se  as  amended  by  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude the  very  controversial  subject  of 
■  open  hou.sing  '  and  the  less  controver- 
sial matter  of  gun  control  legislation. 

Normally,  such  .significant  amend- 
ments tacked  on  by  the  Senate  would 
automatically  relegate  the  bill  to  a  fate 
decided  by  a  joint  conference  commit- 
tee, where  the  "differences"  between  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  versions  v^'ould  be 
•worked  out"  or  compromised.  However, 
we  are  being  asked  today  to  bypass  the 
normal  procedure  and  pass  the  Senate 
version  without  benefit  of  the  joint  con- 
ference committee  consideration. 

Without  even  encaging  in  a  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  legislation,  any 
reasonably  intelligent  individual  would 
immediately  ask,  'Why?" 

There's  a  rather  simple  an-swer.  Pro- 
ponents and  even  nonopponents  of  the 
changes  added  by  the  Senate  know  that 
body  spent  7  weeks  in  the  consideration 
of  the  very  amendments  which  are  now 
,so  controversial  in  the  House  and  only 
after  filibuster  upon  filibaster  and  clo- 
ture vote  upon  cloture  vote,  did  these 
amendments  and  the  bill  receive  ap- 
proval. Any  action  by  the  House  other 
than  acceptance  of  these  Senate  amend- 
ments would  require  further  action  by 
the  Senate,  And,  "action"  in  the  context 
used  here,  means  the  inaction"  of 
previous  Senate  consideration.  Why? 
Because  Members  of  the  Senate,  even 
thouith  not  constituting  a  majority,  may 
withhold  final  action  on  a  bill  under  tlie 
rule,^  of  the  Senate,  And.  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate — as  in  the  House — 
are  unetiuivocally  opposed  to  the  con- 
troversial portions  of  this  legislation. 
But  before  one  calls  them  biuots.  or  .':omc 
other  unseemly  term,  lie  .'hould  remem- 
ber each  such  dissenter  is  effectively  and 
rcsponsively  representing  a  constituency. 
or  a  majority  of  it.  which  objects  to. 
and  opposes,  the.se  provisions.  So.  as 
usual,  it  is  the  represented — not  the  rep- 
resentative— who  are  at  fault,  if  fault 
is  to  be  found.  Nevertheless.  I  must  agree 
procedurally,  vce  are  being  asked  to  do 
the  unusual;  to  at  least  bend  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  legislative  process  as  I  un- 
derstand them. 

But  what  about  the  substance  of  this 
legislation?  What  does  it  do  and  why  is 
It  iieeded,  if  in  fact  It  is  needed?  We  only 
need  to  talk  about  the  differences  be- 
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tween  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
since  all  that  was  included  in  the  bill 
when  It  was  approved  by  the  House  U 
Dbvlously  not  in  contest  today  Likewise, 
we  can  forget  all  differences  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  except  fur  the  or>en  housing 
provision  Inasmuch  as  the  lucetles  of 
lant;ua?e  variations  and  the  watered- 
clown  ^un  control  leelslatlon  included, 
provide  no  more  rea.son  for  opposition  to 
thLs  legislation  than  is  applicable  to  most 
let'islatlon  j»a.N,sed  by  the  Congress  The 
real  substantive  isvsue  Is  open  housing 

What  IS  the  open  housintr  provision 
and  what  is  its  effect ■'  Briefly  slated — 
and  t>erhaps  oversimplified— the  bill  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  m  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing — land  and  it-s  impirovements — 
except  by  an  individual  not  m  the  busi- 
ness of  .selling  or  renting  housing:  that 
is.    the   single-family    homeowner   who 

Pirst.  owns  three  or  fewer  single-family 
houses: 

Second.  selLs  no  more  than  one  non- 
rcsidenc»  in  aiw  24-month  i^enod: 

Third,  sells  without  the  services  of  a 
broker    and. 

Fourth,  sells  without  any  discrimina- 
tory advertising 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill,  in  ef- 
fect, authorizes  such  .\  .single-family 
homeowner  under  the  st-aUfii  ct)MdJtions 
to  discriminate  Tlie  bill  apj>arently  does 
not  even  deny  to  .such  an  ow  ner  the  right 
to  use  a  broker  and  reserve  the  light  to 
approve  all  sales,  thflr  terms,  and  .so 
forth,  .so  long  as  the  rejection  of  a  .sale  is 
not  based  solely  on  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin 

Those  wlio  write  m  opposition,  gen- 
erally prote.st  to  me  that  regardless  of 
whom  or  what  :t  does  cover  or  does  not 
cover,  such  legi.slatlon  takes  from  me  my 
basic  oonstitution.il  ncht  t-o  own  my 
home  and  propertv  and  to  -.ell  or  rent 
or  to  not  .sell  or  not  rent  it  to  wliomever 
I  wish — and  tl^iat  s  un-.^mencan  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  rxamine  with 
as  much  objectivity  as  ;>ossible.  this  con- 
stitutional nght 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
not  only  does  not  irrant  a  prof>erty  owner 
such  an  unbridled  nuht.  the  Constitu- 
tion in  fact,  actually  authorizes  <i  denial 
of  It.  The  nght  of  government-s  under 
the  twwer  of  eminent  domain  authorizes 
the  taking  of  private  property  for  a  pub- 
lic purpose  without  the  owner  s  consent 
The  owner  cannot  sell  to  whom  he  wishes 
In  this  Instance 

Interpretations  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  passed  pursuant  to  it  in  the  fteld  of 
zoning,  planning,  and  so  forth,  effectively 
deny  a  sale  of  pri>perty  to  a  whole  group 
of  purcha.sers  to  which  one  might  other- 
wise like  to  sell:  and.  at  the  .same  time, 
.such  laws  deny  to  a  property  owner  not 
only  his  right  to  sell  to  whom  he  chooses 
but  even  deny  such  owner  the  right  to  use 
the  property  as  he  chooses  And,  let  us 
not  forget,  you  probably  cannot  \^\\(X  a 
house  upon  vour  own  property  if  you 
have  more  children  and  need  more  bed- 
rooms than  you  have  money  to  build  the 
necfssary  .-.quare  footage — and  heaven 
forbid  if  you  are  tr>-in«  to  build  a  liule 
house  next  door  for  your  mother  or 
mother-in-iaw — if  you  contemplate  do- 


ing it  on  your  (jwri  residential  lot  zoned 
for  a  sinsle  dwelling 

No:  our  property  righU<;  are  not  half 
as  absolute  as  we  oftentimes  think  they 
are  or  would  like  to  have  tht-m  Strangely 
enough,  though  many  who  today  are 
concerned  about  det)riclation  of  property 
values  because  of  o(>en  housing  are  the 
same  people  who  are  pleivsed  that  the 
nixt  door  neighbor  who  wanted  t-o  op- 
erate a  u.sed  car  lot.  a  tool  shop,  or  a 
pig  sty  has  had  his  proi>erty  rights 
abridged  by  zoning  laws 

Needless  to  say.  many.  Lf  not  most, 
should  do  some  pretty  deep  soul  .search- 
ing, ius  I  have,  on  the  efficacy  and  desir- 
ability of  unqualified  propt^rty  rights 

I-et  us  iLssume  then,  that  this  legisla- 
tion IS  not  -SO  contrary  to  our  principles 
and  rights  sis  to  preclude  consideration 
and  pa.ssage  Just  because  legislation  Is 
not  violative  of  our  fundamental  rights 
sh'Hild  never  mean  that  therefore,  it 
should  be  enacted  I  have  consistently 
argued  that  each  i)iece  of  legislation  must 
first  bear  the  burden  of  tinxif  of  its  need 
Is  this  legislation  necessary? 

I  have  come  lo  the  conclusion  it  Is 
necessary— 

Because  it  will  alleviate  the  housing 
problem  of  the  ghetto  and  slum  residenf 
Of  course  not  The  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation upon  the  housing  needs  of  the 
ghettolte  will  be  minuscule  at  most  He 
needs  decent  housing  and  an  economic 
opportunity  not  a  chance  to  Iivt  in  a  "lily 
white  suburb  .\nd.  even  to  suggest  this 
legislation  will  improve  the  lot  of  the 
ghetto  dweller  is  to  be  as  demagogic  as 
were  those  who  held  out  the  bait  of  hope 
to  our  poverty  stricken  who  expected 
l)anaceas  from  the  empty  production 
promises  these  of  the  war  on  [xjverty 
jirogram. 

Because  there  have  been  flagrant  dis- 
tnminatory  practices  by  bigoted  whites 
which  makes  this  a  national  disgrace 
comf>arable  lo  the  enslavement  that  was 
ended  with  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion and  the  13th  and  14th  amendments? 
Not  if  the  complaints  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  are  reflective  at  all  of  these 
di.scrinunatory  tactics 

Becau.se  Dr  .Vlanin  Luther  King  died 
as  the  result  of  an  assa.ssm  s  bullet  and 
failure  to  pass  this  legislation  will  place 
Negroes  in  the  hands  of  black  militants 
uid  .Amenca  will  become  an  Armageddon 
of  black  against  white?  This  may  be  a 
justification  to  some,  but  I  reject  it  out 
of  hand  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  law- 
have  nothing  m  common  with  violent 
civil  disot>edience.  civil  disorders,  looting, 
and  burning  And  frankly,  without 
hesitation  I  .iline  myself  here  and  now 
with  those  to  whom  lawlessness,  arson, 
and  looting  are  just  as  illegal  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  enforcement  and  puni- 
tive measures  when  prompted  or  occa- 
sioned by  a  claimed  le>:itimate  cause  as 
when  committed  by  a  member  of  the 
regular  hoodlum  element  in  our  .society 
with  no  cause  to  blame  or  express  ex- 
cept Ills  own  jxTsonal  benefit. 

No.  my  support  of  this  legislation  is 
baused  upon  none  of  these  I  am  neither 
voting  with  a  gun  at  my  head  nor  do 
I  expect  the  Implementation  and  effec- 
tuation of  this  legislation  will  create  all 
the  evils  some  portend  for  it  or  do  the 
uood     others     optimistically     forecast. 


Rather,  members  of  the  white  commu- 
nity, iwliticians,  and  with  greater  jus- 
tification, members  f>f  the  minorities, 
have  made  this  Issue  the  symbol  of  our 
unequal  .society,  especially  as  this  in- 
equality is  related  to  race,  color,  and  na- 
tional origin  Although  we  can  spend  our 
last  dollar  on  education,  job  training, 
housing,  and  what-have-you,  we  will 
never  achieve  economic  equality  for  all 
men-  and  I  ctucstion  if  it  is  even  a  de- 
Mrable  aim— but  we  may  be  able  to 
achieve  equality  of  economic  opportu- 
nity. But  no  amount  of  dollars  and  pro- 
crams  will  change  the  color  of  one's  skin. 
We  have  recognized  this  In  education,  in 
t  inploynient.  in  public  accommoda- 
tion.s — m  fact,  everywhere  except  In  non- 
(iovernment-related  housing. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  that  we  remove  the 
last  impediment — or  crutch,  depending 
upon  one's  viewixiint — to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  — not  just  to  those  of  us 
who  are  giving  but  to  those  who  should 
l)cneht  With  the  pa.s.sage  of  IhLs  legisla- 
tion a  member  of  the  minority  stands  on 
equal  footing  With  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority. Kemoval  of  this  last  but  probably 
most  significant  symbol  of  Inequality 
likewise  removes  the  last  excuse  for  less 
than  equal  respon.sibllltv  under  the  law 
Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker,  when  all 
of  us  have  passed  from  the  scene  and 
history  chronicles  the  progress  of  this 
Nation  toward  racial  justice,  two  giants 
'.vill  stand  out— the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Emanuel  Celler.  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  William  McCulloch. 
Each  of  the  432  of  us  in  this  House  is 
privileged  to  serve  with  these  two  great 
Americans 

In  a  ver>-  short  while  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote  and  register  their  approval  of  the 
Senate  amendments  to  HR  2516,  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill  As  many  know. 
House  Resolution  1100  would  iiermit  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments  and  thereby  enact 
into  Federal  law  a  historic  Federal 
open  housing  statute.  Along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  my  committee  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr  Rogers  1,  I  have  attended 
hearings  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
testified  in  support  of  H.R.  2516.  as 
amended  by  the  other  body.  We  are 
l)leased  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
given  its  approval  to  House  Resolution 
1100. 

H  H.  2516.  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
contains  10  titles.  Of  course,  the  interest 
throughout  the  coimtrj-  focuses  on  title 
■V'lII.  the  fair  housing  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  past  20  years  has 
Witnessed  a  vast  expansion  of  new  lious- 
ing  and  homebuilding.  The  millions 
upon  millions  of  new  dwelling  units  have 
va.stly  changed  the  character  of  our 
urban  residential  areas.  As  our  cities 
have  grow  n.  racial  segregation  has  grown 
within  them  Suburbia  has  come  into 
being  and  continues  lUs  rapid  expansion 
around  our  cities.  'With  the  growth  of 
the  suburbs  has  come  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  homeownership. 

E'xcept  for  our  Negro  citizen,  virtual- 
ly all  .Americans  have  been  afforded  an 
op[X)rtumty  to  share  in  these  housing  de- 
velopments Negroes  are  largely  barred 
from   this  opportunity.  Their  choice  in 
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housing,  unlike  that  of  whites,  is  not  lim- 
ited merely  by  means.  It  is  limited  by 
color.  Desirable  housing  in  our  cities 
and  suburbs  Is  too  often  foreclosed  to  the 
individual  Negro  and  ironically,  because 
of  Its  scarcity,  what  housing  is  available 
to  him  frequently  costs  more  than  com- 
parable housing  open  to  whites. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  President 
reminded  us  of  the  moral  principle  which 
fair  housing  legislation  poses.  He  said: 

When  we  spettli  of  overcoming  discrimina- 
tion we  spealc  in  terms  of  groups— Indians, 
Mexican-Americans.  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans 
and  other  minorities.  We  refer  to  statistics, 
perc*ntiiges.  and  trends. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  remind  ourselves  that 
these  are  problems  of  Individual  liuman 
beings — of  Individual  Americans. 

Housing  discrimination  means  the  Negro 
veteran  of  Vietnam  cannot  live  in  aji  apart- 
ment which  advertises  vacancies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  housing  discrimination 
means  many  things  to  many  Negro 
Americans  throughout  this  Nation: 

To  Leonard  Simmons  of  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  it  almost  meant  the  end 
of  his  graduate  studies.  Simmons,  a 
graduate  student  and  instructor  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  described  his 
frustrating  experiences  trying  to  find 
housing  before  the  U,S,  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights: 

I  encountered  extreme  difficulties.  In  the 
lull  of  1963.  I  was  accepted  In  the  advanced 
program  at  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sci- 
ences at  Western  Reserve  University.  At  that 
time.  I  was  employed  as  a  social  service  di- 
rector at  Maaslllon  State  Hospital.  Each 
weeicend  l>eginnlng  In  July,  I  would  come  to 
Cleveland  to  try  to  find  a  place  to  live.  I 
l.>olced  in  the  area  of  the  University  because 
I  would  be  attending  school  there.  Also,  I 
wiis  going  to  be  a  graduate  student  and 
naturally  my  Income  would  be  rather  limited. 
So  between  the  two,  I  wanted  to  stay  near 
the  University  and  find  something  that  would 
not  be  too  expensive.  /  encountered  so  much, 
difficulty  in  finding  a  place  to  live  that  I  was 
fonaidenng  wrxtxng  the  school  and  notifying 
tnem  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  attend. 

But  Simmons,  married,  and  a  father, 
persisted  In  his  search  for  decent  hous- 
ing for  his  family  and  his  expectant 
wife: 

Initially,  we  were  thinking  in  terms  of 
finding  an  apartment  lo  rent.  Many  of  the 
people  told  us  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
accept  cliildren.  I  thlnlc  that  this  was  a 
Lictor  in  many  cases.  In  other  instances,  I 
thinic  this  was  used  as  a  subterfuge  because 
we  were  iionwhite.s.  Others  would  tell  me 
that  the  plivce  Wi«  not  available:  it  had  Just 
been  rented  or  they  would  have  to  consult 
Willi  somebody  >'.se  nbout  renting  the 
:ip;irtmcnt  to  me 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  the  Simmons' 
any  more  successful  in  buying  a  house, 
unless  they  would  be  willing  to  live  in  an 
all-Negro  neighborhood.  Asked  how  his 
experiences  in  seekmg  housing  affected 
him,  Simmons  replied: 

1 1  lias  liad  a  devastating  effect  on  me.  In 
ordiT  to  answer  this  question  adequately.  I 
suppose  it  is  necessary  to  tell  something 
•ibout  my  background.  I  was  born  in  Balti- 
more. Maryland.  In  Baltimore,  at  that  time, 
de  jure  segregation  and  discrimination  was 
a  way  of  life.  There  was  no  aspect  of  my  life 
that  was  not  touched  by  de  jure  segregation. 
I  was  born  at  Johns  Hoplclns  Hospital  which 
at  that  time  was  rigidly  segregated.  When  I 
left   the   hospital,    my   parents   took   me    to 


my  home  which  was  In  a  Negro  neighborhood. 
I  attended  a  Negro  school,  worshipped  in 
Negro  churches,  and  when  I  became  111.  I 
was  attended  by  Negro  doctor*.  When  family 
members  or  friends  died,  they  were  burled  in 
Negro  cemeteries.  My  brothers  served  In  a 
Negro  army  unit  during  World  War  II.  I 
attended  a  Negro  college.  Despite  all  of  that. 
I  continued  to  believe  that  one  day  this  Na- 
tion would  Iceep  its  promise  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  citizens.  1  continued  to  be- 
lieve that  the  forces  of  hate  and  Ignorance 
would  be  overcome  some  clay.  Now.  I  am  not 
nearly  as  sure  as  I  used  to  be.  I  have  worked 
very  hard  to  malce  myself  acceptable  I  have 
worked  very  hard  to  be  upwardly  mobile 
and  educated.  Now  that  I  am  neither  un- 
washed nor  unlettered  nor  are  my  friends  and 
family  members,  I  was  under  the  Impression 
that  I  would  gain  great  acceptance  in  the 
White  community.  I  found  that  to  a  large 
extent  nothing  has  changed.  I  have  a  respon- 
sible Job  but  I  am  still  denied  the  basic  need 
of  housing. 

For  Mrs,  'Violet  Tyson  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  housing  discrimination  meant  that 
her  family's  new  home  was  a  second 
choice;  because  of  matters  beyond  her 
control,  she  and  her  family  had  to  take 
a  house  which  was  not  up  to  her  expecta- 
tions and  hopes.  'When  she,  her  husband 
and  children  sought  a  home  by  going  to 
white  real  estate  brokers  in  the  Kensing- 
ton and  Olney  sections,  two  brokers 
stated  simply  that  they  could  not  help 
her;  two  said  explicitly  that  "the  people 
in  that  area  didn't  want  to  sell  to 
colored."  After  2  years  of  house-hunting. 
Mrs.  Tyson  said: 

I  have  Just  become  very  disgusted  and  I 
Just  didn't  understand  why  we  are  not  able 
to  buy  a  house,  Just  because  we  are  colored, 
in  a  wlilte  neighborhood.  ...  I  Just  want  to 
find  a  decent  place  to  live  and  a  larger  house. 

For  Mrs.  Mary  Burke  of  Philadelphia. 
a  white  American,  housing  discrimina- 
tion means  threats  on  her  life.  After  she 
had  advertised  her  house  for  sale  in  the 
Philadelphia  Tribune,  she  received  six 
anonymous  phone  calls,  one  of  which  was 
a  bomb  threat,  and  one  morning  found 
written  on  her  door,  "You  won't  live  until 
settlement  if  you  sell  to  Negroes," 

For  thousands  of  others,  housing  dis- 
crimination means  the  indignities  of  not 
so  subtle  subterfuge  in  refusing  rental 
to  Negroes,  If  a  nonwhite  "gets  by"  the 
first  telephone  call  and  is  invited  to  in- 
spect the  apartment,  he  may  be  told  that 
he  has,  like  Mr.  Simmons,  "too  many 
children."  Or  he  may  be  classified  as  a 
poor  financial  risk  and  asked  to  undergo 
"a  rigid  screening  test"  or  "to  jjay  sev- 
eral months'  rent  in  advance.  " 

There  is  the  humiliation  of  being  kept 
waiting  outside  the  premises  while  the 
owner  drives  past  to  discover  if  the  ap- 
plicant is  nonwhite.  There  is  the  owner 
who  conveniently  "forgets'  about  the 
Negro  applicants  appointment.  Tliere 
are  the  cases  in  Springfield  and  Holyoke, 
Mass..  where  .janitors  have  been  In- 
structed to  rent  to  whites  only,  but  when 
nonwhite  prospects  appear  they  deny  any 
authority  to  rent  apartments  and  refer 
the  applicants  to  the  landlords — v».ho, 
"unfortunately  "  live  in  Florida. 

There  are  the  landlords,  who  once  they 
learn  that  a  prospective  tenant  is  Negro. 
suddenly  discover  that  the  once  available 
apartment  has  "been  rented  in  the  last 
few  minutes"  or  that  "some  mistake  was 
made"  when  the  apartment  seeker  ap- 


pears to  Inspect  premises  that  were  avail- 
able earlier  during  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion. 

There  are  the  cases  where  Negroes 
driving  about  the  city  looking  for  apart- 
ments have  seen  "for  rent"  signs  in 
apartment  house  windows  only  to  find 
upon  inquli"y  that  the  apartment  has 
been  rented  and  that  the  landlord  for- 
got to  remove  the  sign.  Yet,  the  sign  re- 
mained in  the  window  for  weeks  or  even 
months  after  inquiry. 

And  finally,  Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  the 
•  rent  raisers."  Those  owners  who  on  see- 
ing a  nonwhite  applicant  for  an  apart- 
ment fake  records  to  show  that  the 
apartment  rents  for  twice  its  advertised 
rate.  ■* 

Mr.  Speaker,  housing  discrimination 
is  an  affront  to  what  America  stands  for. 
One  of  the  traditional  rights  of  an  Amer- 
ican is  that  of  freely  selecting  a  place 
to  live,  subject  to  his  means.  The  decision 
of  a  member  of  a  particular  racial  or 
religious  or  national  origins  group  to  join 
a  neighborhood  made  up  largely  of  his 
fellows  Is  a  manifestation  of  that  right, 
but  in  a  free  iiatlon  such  residence 
should  be  a  matter  of  choice.  No  citizen 
should  be  forced  to  live  only  in  such 
neighborhoods. 

Individual  i>ersonal  bias  plays  only  a 
part  In  maintaining  patterns  of  racial 
segregation.  Concern  over  possible  finan- 
cial loss  is  a  motivating  factor.  Develop- 
ers, real  estate  brokers,  property  man- 
agers, lenders,  and  apartment  lessors 
share  a  typical  concern  if  they  break  the 
color  line",  they  will  suffer  economic 
loss,  But.  in  fact,  studies  of  the  subject 
have  shown  such  fears  to  be  largely 
firoundless.  Property  values  in  desegre- 
gated neighborhoods  usually  equal,  and 
sometimes  exceed,  those  in  .segregated 
neighborhoods.  See  Laui'entl,  "Pi-opcrty 
"Values  and  Race — Studies  In  Seven 
Cities."  University  of  California  Press. 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles  1960;  "Race 
and  Property  University  Extension  Serv- 
ice on  Public  Issues."  John  H,  Denton, 
Editor,  Diablo  Press,  Berkeley.  Calif., 
1964. 

The  last  t\^•o  decades  have  witnessed  a 
variety  ol  Government  actions  dealing 
with  racial  discrimination  in  housing.  In 
Shrllcij  v  Kramer.  334  U.S.  1,  decided  in 
1948.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
fiftli  and  14th  amendments  prohibited 
courts  from  i.ssuing  injunctions  to  en- 
force lacially  restrictive  covenants  in 
real  property  deeds,  even  though  the 
deeds  had  been  privately  drawn  and  op- 
erated only  between  private  parties.  The 
decision  was  followed  5  years  later  bv 
another.  Barrows,  v.  Jackson.  346  U.S. 
249.  barling  the  enforcement  of  .such 
covenants  by  judicial  awards  of  damages 
in  ca.se  ol  breach.  Ailev  the  Court's  liold- 
ings  came  a  series  of  State  and  local 
laws  prohibiting  di.scriminalion  in  hous- 
ing, and  today  22  States,  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  a  large  number  of  munici- 
pahties  have  such  laws.  In  November 
1962  President  Kennedy  issued  Executive 
Order  No.  11063  prohibiting  racial  and 
religious  discrimination  in  housing  fi- 
nanced or  insured  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  or  other  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies;  the  or- 
der established  the  President's  Commit- 
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tee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing 
to  oversee  and  coordinate  tlie  implemen- 
tation of  tiie  directive  and  to  enKa«e  in 
other  activities  to  encouraee  nondiscrim- 
ination in  hoiisine  Title  \1  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  outlawed  discrimination 
on  ;,'rounds  of  race  and  national  ori^jins 
in  programs  .md  activities  receivinii  Fed- 
eral tlnanrial  as.sistance.  other  than  by 
way  of  insurance  or  guarantee,  it  pro- 
hibits such  discrimination  in  public 
liousing.  urban  renewal  projects  and 
other  housing  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistanci' 

Hiese  actions,  and  the  activities  of 
many  private,  voluntary  groups  have 
been  beneficial.  Today\  announcement 
by  Levitt  k  Sons  to  adopt  a  new  tx)licy. 
eliminating  segregation  any  place  it 
builds— in  tribute  to  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr  —IS  indeed  praiseworthy.  But 
commendable  -as  this  tribute  is.  it  is  not 
in  Itself  adequate  to  meet  the  broad 
dimen.saon.s  of  the  problem  Although 
racial  bairiers  have  fallen  or  have  been 
eased  in  a  niuBber  of  communities  and 
nei(?hborhoods.  it  is  clear  that  a  com- 
prehensive and  effective  national  law  is 
needed  if  there  is  to  be  meaningful  prog- 
ress. 

Moreover,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  of 
homes  reduces  the  number  of  new  houses 
biult  and  otlierwise  impedes  the  move- 
ment of  building  supplies  across  State 
lines  It  also  di.>courages  the  interstate 
movement  (5f  individuals  In  short,  racial 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
residential  housing  adversely  affects 
commerce 

Mr  Speaker,  title  VIII  of  H  R.  2516. 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  bans  dis- 
cnmination  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  oriaias  in  the  rental, 
sale.  i)r  financing  of  residential  housing 
subject  to  certain  limited  exemptions. 
Like  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  in 
1966.  HH  2516.  as  amended,  exempts 
religious  and  charitable  institutions  and 
bona  tide  private  groups.  Like  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  in  1966.  H  R.  2516 
exempts  '  Mrs.  Murpiij-  s  boarding 
house"  and  rooms  or  units  in  an  owner- 
occupied  dwelling  where  the  dwelling 
is  occupied  by  no  more  than  four  fam- 
ilies, and  finally.  H.R  2516.  as  amended, 
exempts  single-family  houses  sold  or 
rented  by  a  private  owner 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the  proposed 
statute  will  be  more  easily  enforced  than 
rhe  bill  which  the  House  i;assed  in 
1966  This  bill  authorizes'  no  dis- 
crimination— all  it  does  \e  exempt  cer- 
tain types  1)1  dwellings.  In  this  respect, 
it  resembles  State  fair  housing  statutes 
more  than  did  the  1966  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  -.vill  promote, 
not  contract,  expansion  in  the  housing 
industiT  I  believe  it  will  stabilize  hous- 
ing values  and  not  artificially  inflate  or 
depress  them  I  believe  the  compliance 
•Aith  the  public  accommodations  anti- 
discrimination provisions  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  offers  a  .sound  precedent 
here  A  Federal  decUiaiion  of  open  hous- 
ing will  protect  those  in  the  housing 
business,  builders  and  real  estate  brokers 
alike,  when  they  do  what  is  right.  The 
.:idividual  liomeowner  who  wants  to  do 


right  win  also  be  protected  and  encour- 
aged 

Mr  Speaker,  the  13th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  forever  barred  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude  in  the  United 
States  It  was  viewed  by  those  who  had 
approved  it  as  abolishing  not  just  en- 
forced service  of  one  person  for  another 
but  as  a  guarantee  to  all  citi/ens.  of  the 
outlawing  of  all  the  badges  and  incidents 
of  slavery  One  hundred  and  three  years 
after  its  adoption  the  Congress  lias  yet 
to  remove  all  the  disabilities  of  that 
.servitude. 

Critics  of  fair  housing  legislation 
charge  it  would  invade  the  privacy  of 
home  But  title  VTII  is  aimed  not  at 
privacy  but  at  commercial  transactions. 
It  would  prohibit  no  one  from  selling  or 
renting  to  a  relative  or  to  a  friend  The 
bin  simply  assures  that  houses  put  up 
for  sale  or  rent  to  the  public  are  in  fact 
for  sale  or  rent  to  the  public.  It  would 
assure  that  anyone  who  answered  an 
ad\ertisement  for  housing  not  be  turned 
away  on  the  basis  of  his  race.  It  would 
free  the  housing  market  of  a  barrier 
which  often  handicaps  not  only  the  Negro 
buyer  but  also  the  white  seller.  It  is  not 
f<)rced  housing  It  is  the  opp>osite — open 
housing,  unrestricted  housing. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  overwhelmingly 
approve  and  enact  into  law  this  historic 
legislation. 

Mr  DONOHUE  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  our  consideration  of  this  Senate- 
amended  Civil  Rights  Protection  Meas- 
ure. H  R.  2516,  previously  approved  by 
this  body  last  August  16,  I  th.nk  it  may 
be  well  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  fate- 
ful hour  in  the  destiny  of  our  country 
and  that  the  House  is  faced  with  one  of 
the  greatest  legislative  challenges  in  its 
existence.  It  is  Indeed  more  a  time  for 
prompt  action  than  extended  elo<iucnce. 
In  view  of  the  most  tragic  events  that 
have  occurred  in  this  Nation  In  recent 
days,  there  is  •  ital  need  for  us.  here,  to 
txercise  restrained  emotion,  subdued 
Iirejudices.  heightened  conscience,  and 
supreme  patriotism  for  the  welfare  and 
ptcservation  of  .America  and  the  free 
wprld. 

The  encouraging  eyes  of  the  vast  ma- 
jolity  of  American  citizens  are  focused 
u»on  this  House  today;  the  questioning 
e^es  of  allied  and  hesitating  peoples 
aljroad  are  centered  upon  us  during 
tU'.s  debate,  the  cynical  eyes  of  the  Com- 
munist powers  are  fastened  on  the  leg- 
islative capital  of  the  world,  waiting, 
vviith  propaganda  machines  "at  the 
ready,  to  see  if  we  can  and  if  we  will 
grnnt  full  opportimity  to  each  of  our 
citizens  to  exercise,  and  full  protection 
in  such  exercise,  the  rights  and  privileges 
w8  claim  to  espouse  for  all  peoples  every- 
where That  IS  the  basic  challenge  to 
which  we  must  now  respond;  that  is  the 
historical  question  to  which  we  must 
now  give  legislative  answer. 

Beyond  its  antinot  and  Indian  rights 
provisions,  this  m.easure  is  substantially 
designed  to  expand  and  protect,  for  all 
of  our  citizens  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, basic  rights  and  privileges  already 
guaranteed  to  them  imder  our  National 
Constitution  and.  Indeed,  a  great  many 
of  our  State  constitutioi^s  including  my 


own    great    Commonwealth    of    Massa- 
chu.setts. 

It  would  be  rash,  indeed,  fur  anyone 
to  i)retend  that  in  complete  application 
and  every  technicality  this  bill,  or  any 
other  law  or  legislative  propositi,  is  per- 
fect Nevertheless,  our  duty  is  to  judge 
It  on  Its  basic  merit  and  we  must  not  be 
diverted  from  that  responsibility  by  any 
emotionalism  of  tiie  moment.  In  great 
part  we  have  already,  last  year,  con- 
sidered this  bill  and  we  have  all  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  other  body 
work  their  will  over  several  long  weeks 
oi  painstaking  debate. 

Under  existing  circumstances  we  all 
have  a  ,'i>ocial  obligation  to  be  patient 
with  each  other  and  to  be  tolerant  of 
one  another's  sincere  convictions  but, 
finally,  our  highest  obligation  is  to  legis- 
late I  most  earnestly  ho(X'  that  legisla- 
tive obligation  will  result  in  resounding 
approval  of  this  measure,  now,  so  that  it 
mav  be  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
at  tiie  carliisl  dale 

I  hope  and  urge  that  our  action  here 
this  afternoon  will  result  m  the  enact- 
ment of  anottier  legislative  milestone,  for 
all  the  world  to  see,  in  advancement  of 
the  traditions  upon  which  this  noble  Na- 
tion was  founded  and  upon  which,  God 
willing.  It  will  move  ahead,  m  domestic 
tranquility,  as  the  free  world's  leader 
for  the  peaceful  progress  of  all  mankind, 
now  and  forever. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  an  infringemetit  upon  the 
property  rights  of  the  American  people. 
Our  property  lights  are  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution  We  hear  a  lot  about  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  We 
think  m  terms  of  pleadmg  the  fifth,  but 
the  most  important  [)art  of  the  fifth 
amendment  is  'or  be  depnvi'd  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law ,  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion '' 

Any  Ajnerican  citizen,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  our  country,  has  tiad  the  right  to 
sell  or  rent  his  property  or  make  loans 
to  the  person  of  his  choice.  This  is  a 
basic  elemental  right  along  with  peace- 
ful a.ssembly.  trial  by  jury,  and  tiie  right 
to  bear  arms. 

The  right  to  own  property  is  the  basis 
of  our  great  private  enterpise  system.  Our 
private  or  free  enterprise  system  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  in  joy  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  world  history  tJur  system  of  private 
enterprise  has  made  it  iK>ssible  for  our 
country  to  become  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy. 

I  do  not  believe  human  rights  in  this 
world  can  be  preserved  without  property 
richt,s.  .'\t  this  moment  the  U.S  Army 
and  marines  with  combat  troops  are 
quartered  in  the  Capitol  Building  itself 
and  on  the  grounds  of  the  palladium  of 
liberty  luider  armed  guard.  This  is  no 
way  to  legislate.  We  should  not  legi.slate 
under  pressure.  We  should  not  legiiOate 
In  a  .' tate  of  en.otionalism.  We  should  rs-i 
be  influenced  by  mobs,  violence,  and  _-:- 
struclion  of  property. 

We  should  reject  even  con.sideration  of 
this  bill  until  we  can  operate  in  a  calm, 
cool,  deliberative  manner  as  envisioned 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.  I  plead  and 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question.  Such  a  vote  would  en- 
courage and  reassure  the  ix;ople  of  this 
r.'ation  during  these  critical  times. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Augu.st  16,  1967.  the  House  passed  by  a 
wide  margin,  a  civil  iight.s  bill  aimed  at 
protecting  individual  citizens  against  un- 
l.iwful  injury  and  intimidation  because 
of  race,  color,  or  nligion.  The  House 
moved  with  commendable  speed  in  pass- 
ing this  niea.suie  because  most  of  us  .saw 
an  urgent  need  therefor. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Senate  recently 
!;ass(d  a  civil  ii:hls  bill  aiter  much  de- 
bate. The  Senate  bill  is  similar  to  the 
House  version,  but  it  does  add  an  impor- 
tant ijrovision  covering  open  housing.  I 
hasten  to  add  lliat  in  the  89lh  Con- 
gre.s.s — 2  years  ago — the  House,  by  a  259- 
to-157  vote,  sent  to  the  Senate  a  civil 
rights  measure  wliich  contained  a  fair 
housing  provision.  The  Senate  never 
pas.sed  it  Now.  we  who  provided  the  early 
leadership  can  .see  our  support  for  open 
housing  legislation  redeemed.  In  my 
.judgment,  this  provision  is  one  all  of  us 
should  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  read  with  in- 
terest the  recent  report  of  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  This  leport  clearly  documents 
the  danger  of  two  Americas — one  white 
and  one  black.  We  cannot  tolerate  this 
possibility.  We  must  vigorously  strive  to 
break  down  racial  barriers  wherever  they 
exist.  The  civil  rights  legislation  we 
passed  last  year  was  aimed  particularly 
at  protecting  civil  rights  workers  against 
intimidation  and  protecting  Negro  rights 
in  such  areas  as  schooling,  housing,  vot- 
ing, jury  duty,  and  the  use  of  public  fa- 
cilities. Now  the  Senate  has  come  forth 
with  legislation  providing  additionally 
for  open  housing  for  all  citizens.  The 
House  bill  of  last  veai  did  not  include 
this  provision.  We  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  fair 
housing  provision  will  open  approximate- 
ly 80  percent  of  all  dwellings  in  the  na- 
tion to  all  citizens  by  1970,  This  means 
that  about  54  million  housing  imits,  in- 
cluding millions  of  single-unit  dwellings, 
will  be  open  to  Negroes  and  other  minor- 
ity groups.  This  is  a  major  step  toward 
equality.  Based  as  it  is  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  religion,  it  is  one  that  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  way  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  look  upon  this  legislation  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights  But  I  do  not  look  upon  passage 
of  this  bill  as  a  .sentimental  act.  how- 
ever grieved  we  are  by  Dr.  King's  death. 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  and  appro- 
jiriatc  act  by  Congress,  one  which  is  long 
overdue  Whether  or  not  Martin  Luther 
K'ng  died,  we  in  this  body  would  have 
l>'v^n  under  moral  obligation  to  approve 
fnis  measure.  I  am  proud  to  support  this 
bill  and  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  American,  Dr.  King.  But  I  am  even 
more  proud  that  this  bill  will  be  passed 
because  our  country  needs  it. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise   in   support   of   civil   rights   for  all 


Americans.  To  me  the  tenn  "American  " 
is  not  and  cannot  be  tainted  by  the  in- 
sertion of  color,  race,  creed  or  ethnic 
background — only  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren. I  have  supported  all  civil  rights 
legislation  before  tliis  House  upon  which 
I  as  a  Member  v.as  committed  to  vote.  I 
know  no  color  line  since  my  judgment  of 
my  fellow  man  is  not  based  on  his  religion 
or  the  color  of  his  skin  I  have  had  Negro 
guests  in  my  home  not  because  they  weie 
Negro  but  bccau.se  they  were  my  friends 
whom  I  loved  as  decent  uinight  citi/ens. 
1  served  a  unit  (jf  1,400  Negro  men  during 
World  War  II.  I  found  that  there  were 
good  and  bad  among  them  as  I  found 
good  and  bad  among  tho.se  with  while 
skin.  I  take  second  place  lo  no  one  in  my 
.service  to  and  concern  for  t!ie  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  w  hose  color 
of  skin  happens  to  be  dark  For  10 
months  in  1943  and  1944  I  spent  4  hours 
a  night,  5  nights  a  week,  of  my  own  time 
teaching  80  Negro  servicemen  to  read 
and  to  write.  I  seek  no  applause  for  this 
since  I  felt  it  was  my  obligation  and 
privilege,  but  I  relate  this  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  1  lived  with  these 
men  day  in  and  day  out  sharing  their 
problems;  living  their  fears;  and  experi- 
encing their  hopes.  I  could  not  oven,  if 
I  tried,  have  today  any  vestige  of  dis- 
crimination against  them  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin.  In  fact  the  most 
humbling  tribute  given  to  me  in  my  long 
years  in  public  service,  first  as  a  clergy- 
man and  then  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
was  in  the  simple  remark  of  a  .seaman 
to  my  wife  upon  my  receiving  orders  to 
another  place  of  duty.  "Mrs.  Schade- 
berg,"  he  .said,  "we  are  sorry  to  have 
the  chaplain  leave.  He  was  the  only  one 
who  treated  us  like  people." 

I  stand  here  in  support  of  civil  rights 
for  the  American  people. 

I  express  my  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation, not  because  it  contains  an  open 
housing  section,  but  because  we  are  asked 
to  rubberstamp  the  work  of  the  Senate 
with  but  an  hour's  debate  on  legislation 
that  includes  far-reaching  changes  in 
Indian  legislation,  riot  legislation,  and 
gun  legislation  tied  up  into  one  package 
in  a  take  it  or  leave  it  fashion.  My  fondest 
hope  is  that  this  House  will  pass  legis- 
lation that  will  produce  results,  not  vain 
hopes;  will  provide  rights  to  minorities 
without  denying  constitutional  rights  to 
the  majority;  that  this  House  will  jjass 
legislation  that  solves  problems  without 
creating  more  and  treater  problems 
than  those  it  would  seek  lo  solve.  Our 
Nation  must  not  be  further  divided  and 
suspicions  heightened.  Our  unity  is 
strained  to  the  point  of  serious  iJropor- 
tions. 

We  must  accept  our  responsibility  to 
look  beyond  the  emotions  of  today  and 
view  this  legislation  in  terms  of  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  our  Nation  as  a  whole 
over  the  long  pull.  It  would  be  tragic  in- 
deed if  in  seeking  to  provide  the  rights 
of  a  minority  at  the  expense  of  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  majority  we  create 
the  instability  in  the  communities 
throughout  this  Nation  that  would  make 
the  rights  of  all  meaningless  and  empty. 

It  is  my  measured  and  sincere  convic- 
tion that  the  passage  of  this  legislation: 

First,  will  not  stop  future  burning  and 
pillage  of  our  cities; 


Second,  will  create  divisions  and  suspi- 
cions and  ill  feelings  that  will  set  civil 
rights  effoits  back  instead  of  foi-v^-ard; 

Third,  will  create  greater  disappoint- 
ment and  discouragement  by  the  mere 
fact  that  by  holding  out  hope  for  mil- 
lions living  in  the  :.hctios.  ii  does  not  and 
will  not  provide  the  economic  base  that 
will  allow  them  to  move  from  the  ghetto 
int  o  other  areas. 

Only  time  will  toll. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  din  of 
clashing  arms  fills  the  air.  Violence  and 
ani'er  are  having  their  day.  Logic,  rea- 
son, and  understanding  seem  to  have  lost 
tlieir  api^eal. 

The  liber  cif  our  people — the  fabric  of 
our  society — the  i)Ower  and  the  resolve 
of  our  Nation,  are  being  severely  tested 
both  at  liome  and  abroad. 

rh(  sc  times  i)lacc  heavy  demands  on 
all  of  us. 

At  home,  we  have  lived  with  violence 
or  under  ius  dreadful  shadow  for  nearly 
2  weeks. 

Sparked  by  the  tragic  and  senseless 
murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  this 
violence  found  its  vent  in  the  equally 
senseless  and  tragic  destruction  of  hu- 
man lives  and  material  resources  in  a 
score  or  more  of  our  cities. 

At  a  time  when  we  were  beginning  to 
grope  our  way  out  of  the  woods — when 
our  elective  governments,  on  all  levels, 
were  beginning  to  address  themselves  to 
long-ncglccted  problems;  when  our  com- 
munity organizations,  ignoring  color  and 
religious  barriers,  were  joining  together 
in  a  common  effort  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  dispossessed;  when  indi- 
viduals, young  and  old,  black  and  while, 
rich  and  poor,  were  laying  the  iiredicate 
for  a  \iable,  cooperating,  healthy  soci- 
ety— just  at  that  very  moment,  the  as- 
sassin's bullet  found  its  mark,  violence 
flared,  and  lawlessness  reigned. 

Before  long,  the  reaction  began  to  set 
in  and  to  undo  the  progress  of  the  past 
10  years. 

And  this  Nation  hesitated  on  the  verge 
of  taking  a  giant  step  into  the  darkness, 
and  ignorance,  and  prejudice  of  the  jmst. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  by  nature. 

Neither  am  I  Ihe  permissive  type  who 
insists  that  a  child,  or  an  adolescent,  will 
be  permanently  repressed  unless  you  al- 
low him  to  beat  your  brains  out. 

I  stand  some  place  in  the  middle — 
believing  that  we  must  move  with  the 
time.s — liaving  faith  in  the  goodwill  and 
the  intelligence  of  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration, admitting  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
l)a£t,  yet  insisting,  and  insisting  with 
every  ounce  of  our  conviction  in  my 
bones,  that  you  cannot  have  ijrogress 
without  some  semblance  of  order;  vou 
cannot  liave  freedom  without  responsi- 
bility; you  cannot  achieve  a  better  ."^ocicty 
by  destroying  society  itself  .ind  t!io  law 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  freedom. 

I  sorrowed  with  the  millions  'a  ho  wept 
at  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  s  death. 

I  hoped  with  the  millions  who  shared 
his  dream  of  a  new  America,  an  America 
reformed  without  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence, and  I  bowed  my  head  in  shame 
that  my  own  Nation  would  kill  two  lead- 
ers of  our  lime  in  a  single,  brief  ijcriod 
of  5  years. 

But  I  have  rcver  condoned,  and  I  shall 
never  attempt  to  excuse  or  justify,  those 
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who.  with  mindless  anger,  tear  at  tlie 
ver>'  sinews  of  our  .society,  attempt  to  .set 
us  asain-st  each  other,  defy  the  law  which 
is  their  ultimate  personal  protection,  and 
try  to  lead  us  down  the  path  of  violence 
and  hate  to  the  denial  of  everything  that 
ha.s  been  worthwhile  in  our  country's 
past 

The  time  has  come  to  set  arlRht  many 
things  in  this  country  and  lach  one  of  us 
must  play  his  ur  her  part  m  this  hi.s- 
toric  process. 

An  historic  part  was  plavtd  In  Con- 
i;ress  in  18fi6.  when  a  law  was  enacted 
which  is  now  .section  1982  of  title  42  of 
the  United  States  Code  Tliis  law  provides 
that  "Every  citizen  of  tlie  United  States 
.shall  have  the  same  ivAht  to  acquire  real 
property  as  is  enjoyed  by  while  citizens  " 
A  case.  Jones  auam.st  Majer.  was  ar-ued 
by  the  Attorney  General  the  week  of 
April  1.  1968.  whicJi  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  developer  who  is  build- 
ing homes  can  refuse  to  sell  lots  and 
houses  lu  sucU  a  development  to  Nesroes 
purely  oii  account  of  race.  There  were 
two  artTun.ents  advanced  why  he  could 
not — -Ix-cause  the  Constitution  Itself 
would  prevent  liim;  and  because,  even 
If  tlie  CLi.'istitution  did  not  prevent  him. 
the  .statute  of  1866  would. 

When  the  .Attorney  General  was  asked 
In  court  about  the  rtTect  uf  the  old  law 
as  compared  with  the  pending  legisla- 
tion which  IS  being  considered  on  the 
House  tloor  today,  he  .said  tliat  the  scope 
was  somewhat  different,  the  remedies 
and  procedures  were  different,  and  that 
the  new  law  was  still  quite  necessary. 
Tlicre  is  .serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
court  would  rely  on  the  1866  statute  as 
much  as  it  would  on  the  stronger  meas- 
ure before  us  today. 

Now.  I  am  called  upon  to  play  my 
part  by  supportmg  the  leKislation  before 
us.  to  provide  penalties  for  interference 
with  civil  n£;hts. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  you  know,  on  Au- 
1,'Uot  16.  1967.  the  House  parsed  H.R. 
2516,  a  bill  to  establish  Federal  i)enal- 
tles  for  forcible  interference  with  enu- 
merated cuil  riuhts  and  for  traveling 
interstate  to  incite  a  not,  I  sponsored 
similar  legislation  and  voted  for  H.R. 
2516. 

Nobody  should  think  that  because  of 
the  pasiiage  of  this  legislation,  which 
includes  fair  housing;  antiriots.  and  In- 
dian rights  provisions,  the  problem  is  go- 
ing to  be  .-.olved  overnight.  Therefore, 
while  I  support  the  bill  on  the  floor  to- 
day, consistent  with  mi'  personal  belief 
ivnd  niy  record  of  support  of  past  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  hast«n  to  point  out 
that  enactment  of  this  law  will  not,  in 
and  of  Itself,  cure  the  social  ills  at  which 
It  Is  directed.  With  rfference  to  one  of 
the  most  controversial  sections  of  this 
bill  New  York  is  one  of  the  States  which 
aireadi'  has  on  its  statute  books  laws 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  all  housing 
pther  than  one-  and  two-fannly  homes 
which  are  owner-occupied  There  are  still 
enormous  economic  and  social  barriers 
which  must  be  overcome  to  accomplish 
fully  the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
However,  the  achievement  of  man's  rec- 
ognizing and  accepting  the  inherent 
rights  of  all  is  the  ultimate  an.swer. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
ofler  my  strong  support  for  H  R.  2516. 


I  believe  this  measure  will  help  advance 
the  righti  and  opportunities  of  all  our 
Citizens. 

.\nd  I  bflleve  it  is  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  America  urgently  needs — and 
ihat  the  frcat  majority  of  .Americans 
»anl — at  this  critical  haur  in  the  Na- 
tiiins  history. 

The  ti-agic  events  of  recent  days  make 
If.  Imperative  that  we  put  aside  all 
l|hou;:ht  of  partisanship  and  act  in  the 
l^est  interest  of  our  beloved  country,  to 
»ry  to  heal  the  divisions  and  conflicts 
(hat  afllict  us,  and  build  for  our.selves  and 
ior  our  children  a  better  America  where 
i^ach  person  is  judged  as  an  individual, 
iiid  not  according  to  his  race,  or  religion, 
<)r  color,  or  creed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the  provisions 
of  H  R.  2516  will  help  achieve  this  goal 
Ipy  attempting  to  end  the  pain  and  suffer- 
Ijig  that  has  been  cau.sed  by  the  too-slow 
ui'ivement  of  Negroes,  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, and  menik)ers  of  other  minority 
groups  toward  full  equality. 

It  is  the  painful  promise  of  a  better  day 
tiiat  has  brought  frustration  to  many  of 
tjiesc  cltUet^  ^ccdom  just  out  of  reach 
is  far  more  distressing  than  freedom  that 
IS  clearly  unattainable 

In  many  ways,  then,  we  are  victims  of 
the  growing  pains  uf  progress  In  the 
atruggle  for  equality.  But  the  only  ra- 
tional answer  to  this  critical  dilemma  is 
tio  brincr  about  more  quickly  the  full  real- 
isation of  scxrlal  and  economic  equality 
for  all  Americans. 

Tills  Is  no  an  easy  task,  and  It  Is  an 
expensive  one.  But  there  is  no  other 
means  at  hand  to  restore  America  except 
tjhe  awful  alternative  of  repression.  If  we 
do  not  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  have 
accepted  the  alternative  by  default. 

Let  us  becin  with  this  measure — H  R. 
3516 — to  affirm  the  right  of  tqual  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  equal  access  to 
decent  housing. 

It  is  little  enough,  but  It  shall  be  recog- 
ni.'ed  as  a  significant  movement.  In  the 
direction  of  freedom  and  equality  We 
must  do  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  can- 
not do  less. 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
.support  the  previous  tiuestion  as  pro- 
vided for  in  House  Re.solutlon  1100.  The 
House  should  not  be  denied  a  chance  to 
ccnsidcr  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
2156.  There  Is  no  .substance  to  either  ar- 
ijument  we  should  hurriedly  legislate 
today  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  King  or  com- 
pletely reject  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
because  of  the  violence  of  the  last  few 
days  We  .should  never  let  ourselves  legls- 
l(ite  as  an  honor  or  reward  to  anyone, 
cm  one  hand,  or  as  a  penalty  or  punish- 
ment, upon  the  other  hand. 

Today  we  are  put  In  a  procedural  .sit- 
qation  of  "take  it  or  leave  It."  In  other 
\Tords.  like  it  or  not.  If  we  support  the 
Eiievious  question  that  is  the  end  of  the 
line. 

As  it  were  we  are  being  asked  to  rubber 
stamp  in  1  short  hour  the  work  that  the 
iKther  body  took  40  days  to  debate  In 
the  lengthy  document  that  comes  to  us 
today  there  are  10  pa^es  of  Indian  let;ls- 
Utioii  which  denied  our  Committee  on 
interior  and  Insular  Aflairs  the  right  to 
consider  such  provusions.  Those  who  are 
kjiowledeeable  say  If  we  approve  this  In- 
cfian  legislation,  we  may  be  destroying 


rights  granted  under  Indian  treaties.  If 
that  is  tnie.  we  would  be  t)estowing  rights 
upon  the  Negro  at  the  expense  of  Indian 
rights. 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  the 
present  procedural  situation  is  to  deny 
the  House  its  status  as  a  coequal  to  the 
other  body.  For  a  long  while  we  have 
suffered  through  a  process  of  erosion  If 
we  act  today  by  accepting  the  long  docu- 
ment that  was  sent  to  us  without  debati' 
then  we  have  further  eroded  our.selvf  s 
into  the  status  of  an  inferior  lx)dy.  We 
hear  considerable  conversation  today 
about  .second-elass  citi/ens  If  we  accept 
without  debate  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill,  we  thus  become  second-class  legis- 
lators. 

In  1966  I  opposed  a  similar  provision 
for  oix'n  housing  because  I  felt  it 
amounted  to  forced  housing.  It  was  a 
deprivation  of  property  rights  in  that  it 
stripped  the  owners  of  dwellings  of  all 
their  freedom  of  choice  over  the  dlsix>sl- 
tion  of  ti.eir  propoity.  In  1966  I  iwinted 
out.  that  the  House  provision  which 
was  prcdicatixl  on  the  interstate  com- 
merce clau.se  must  be  invalid  because  I 
could  not  then  and  I  cannot  now  see  how 
a  house  already  built  and  thereby  im- 
movable could  be  an  item  m  interstate 
commerce  and  thereby  .subjtH:t  to  the  In- 
terstate commerce  clause.  The  exemp- 
tion of  a  residence  certainly  does  not 
Improve  the  corustltutlonality  of  the  pro- 
I>osal.  Tlie  1968  bill  remains  a  frighten- 
ing abridgment  of  the  rights  of  owners 
of  private  property.  Even  though  the  gag 
i-ule  is  working  again.st  the  House  today 
and  we  arc  demed  the  right  to  debate 
title  VIII.  or  the  fact  we  have  placed  our- 
selves m  a  straight  jacket  should  not  pre- 
clude or  foreclose  all  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  title  VTIL  We  should  at  least 
have  the  rcmaindng  right  to  vote  agamst 
the  previous  question  and  if  iias.sed. 
against  the  resolution.  Title  \TII  dis- 
criminates against  every  homeowner  in 
.Anienca  and  every  real  estate  agent, 
.salesman  or  broker  who  by  the  provision 
of  thLs  bill  are  denied  the  right  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  their  clients  and  ade- 
quately represent  them  In  the  sale  of 
their  protierty 

It  has  been  suggested  the  purpose  of 
title  VHI  is  to  stamp  out  discrimination 
m  liousing  Every  single  day  everj'  one  of 
iLs  m  the  Congress  meets  and  associates 
with  members  of  other  races  and  of  other 
ethnit  backgrounds  whom  we  would  be 
proud  and  happy  to  have  as  our  neigh- 
bors. But  we  should  have  the  fret^dom  of 
choice  to  choose  the  purchaser  from 
whatever  race  lie  may  come.  We  should 
have  the  right  to  protect  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors  from  mtrusion  In  the 
neighborhood  of  imdesirablcs  of  what- 
ever race  or  religion,  who  will  never  mow 
a  lawn,  repair  a  single,  paint  a  house, 
trim  the  shrubbery  or  clean  the  yard  of 
trash  and  debns.  Yes,  as  I  observed,  I  do 
have  concern  for  the  real  estate  broker 
or  agent  who  are  denied  the  right  to  t  x- 
erci.se  fully  ..he  perfect  legitimate  in- 
strui-tions  uf  liis  client.  One  hears  so 
much  about  justice  In  the  bill.  The  same 
pers(jns  should  consider  the  injustices  of 
the  bill's  requirement  that  an  agent  can- 
not .show  a  home  or  negotiate  or  imple- 
ment a  sale  without  being  charged  with 
violation  of  title  Vin. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  within  title  VHI,  there 
is  another  objectionable  aspect  of  forced 
housing.  There  Is  Imposed  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  another  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  our  financial  institu- 
iions.  Section  805  makes  it  unlawful  to 
deny  a  loan  because  of  race,  religion,  and 
color  Consider  what  will  happen  if  a 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  refuses  to  lend 
to  an  apphcant  with  marginal  credit. 
Uad  credit  risks  can  tlien  charge  the 
bank  with  discrimination  and  the  burden 
ot  proof  IS  on  the  lending  agency  to  de- 
lend  lUself.  The  case  may  be  heard  in 
tiie  U.S.  District  Court  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy.  The  plaintiff 
can  sue  as  a  i>oor  person  which  means 
no  court  costs  have  to  be  paid  prior  to 
commencing  the  suit.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion of  $1,000  punitive  damages  but 
worst  of  all  the  plaintiff  may  be  awarded 
his  attorney  fees.  Thus,  the  lending  in- 
.-riitutlons  can  be  subjected  to  continuous 
harassment  and  must  continuously  de- 
fend themselves  for  refusing  to  make  a 
loan  even  to  those  who  are  bad  credit 
risks  But  the  bill  is  so  inconsistent  that 
while  It  puts  the  burden  on  banks  and 
.savings  and  loans,  an  Insurance  company 
can  refuse  title  insurance  or  fire,  casualty 
and  other  insurance  without  discriminat- 
ing or  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
lawsuits. 

Tlie  matter  of  housing  is  not  one  of 
legislation.  It  Is  a  problem  of  economics. 
Those  who  believe  this  housing  section 
will  relieve  racial  tensions  are  basing 
their  conclusions  on  faulty  reasoning. 
For  those  who  believe  more  civil  rights 
lei;i.slatlon  will  insure  us  freedom  from 
lacial  tensions,  noting,  looting,  burning 
and  property  destruction  in  the  future, 
should  look  at  the  record  which  demon- 
strates otherwise.  Just  after  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  passed,  which  had 
the  most  extensive  applicability  to  all  the 
problems  of  minorities,  there  were  riots 
in  Harlem  and  Brooklyn.  Damage  ran 
into  millions  of  dollars;  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple were  injured.  Remember  too  this  was 
just  11  days  after  the  President  signed 
the  1964  civil  rights  bill  into  law.  Now 
look  back  at  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  another  landmark  In  civil  rights 
Icijislation.  This  was  signed  into  law  on 
August  5.  1965.  and  in  just  5  short  days, 
on  August  10.  came  Watis.  34  died.  85 
were  Injured  with  S2  million  in  damages. 
Chicago  flared  up  a  week  later.  Then  take 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  While  this 
was  being  debated  by  the  House,  riots 
broke  out  in  Chicago.  South  Bend  and 
Baltimore.  This  very  bill.  H.R.  2156.  was 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  In  the  .summer  of  1967 
when  we  experienced  the  carnage  In  De- 
troit, Newark,  and  Cambridge.  Md.  It 
was  then  that  Rap  Brown  traveled  from 
Philadelphia  lo  Cambridge  with  the 
threat  to  burn  the  town  down.  '  The 
most  convincing  argument  of  all  that 
there  is  no  correlation  between  the  jsas- 
sage  of  civil  rights  legislation  and  elim- 
ination of  riots  or  fires,  is  the  fact  that 
just  16  days  after  this  present  bill  was 
pa.ssed  by  the  Senate,  on  March  16  came 
the  rioting  and  looting  and  death  In 
Memphis. 

Our  burden  is  heavy  today  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  sadness  of  what  happened  in 
Memphis  but  also  because  of  the  be- 


wilderment of  what  has  happened  here 
In   Washington    and   over   the   country. 
This  allegedly  Is  an  aftermath  of  Mem- 
phis. The  death  last  Thursday   of   Dr. 
King  is  deplorable.  I  cannot  believe  the 
rioting,  looting  and  arson  was  a  mani- 
festation of  grief  over  his  death.  Instead, 
this  disgraceful  incident  is  a  product  of 
irresponsibility  of  a  very  small  minority 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death. 
The  death  provided  a  smoke  screen — and 
I  intend  no  "pun" — behind  which  bur- 
glary, larceny,  looting  and  arson  could 
go  on  to  .such  an  extent  as  to  require 
trucks    to    carry     away     the     i)cr.sonal 
property  under  the  eyes  ol    tlie  police 
officers    who    made    no    effort    to    stop 
the    offenders.    Civil    nj.hts    legislation 
such  as  we  are  considering  today,  m  my 
opinion,  will  not  stop  incidents  of  this 
kind   that  have   occurred   In   our  cities 
within  the  past  5  days  Who  can  say  there 
is  any  correlation  between  o|)cn  occu- 
pancy housing   and   the  man   who   last 
week  put  the  torch  to  business  establish- 
ments in  a  dozen  areas  of  Washington? 
I  am  not  a  racist.  I  have  supported  five 
of  the  six  major  civil  rights  bills  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  since  coming  here  in 
1959.  My  credentials  are  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Instead  of  Inflicting  forced  housing 
provisions  upon  thousands  of  American 
homeowners  and  placing  financial  insti- 
tutions in  a  compromising  position  when 
they  deny  a  loan  because  of  a  marginal 
applicant,  and  to  prevent  real  estate  peo- 
ple the  right  to  fully  represent  the  In- 
terest of  their  clients,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  the  answer  is  not  more  legis- 
lation  of   so-called   civil    rights    provi- 
sions but  recognize  that  the  real  need  is 
for  jobs,  low  cost  housing  and  better  edu- 
cational programs  and  facilities.  No  ad- 
ditional rights  legislation  is  needed.  In- 
stead there  should  be  adequate  appro- 
priations for  low  cost  housing  which  the 
minority  groups  can  afford.  There  should 
be    adequate    appropriations    for    man- 
power  retraining,    and   \ocational   pro- 
grams which  will  enable  minority  groups 
to  qualify  themsehes  for  job  opportuni- 
ties   that    are    available.    Finally    there 
must  be  adequate  appropriations  for  im- 
proved educational  facilities  in  the  in- 
ner city.  I  have  supported  these  author- 
izations   and    appropriations    for    these 
purposes  in  the  past  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  fundine  for  these  pur- 
poses    consistent     and     commensurate 
with  the  fiscal  and  bud.i:elary  situation 
facing  us  in  our  country  today. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
clusion of  an  open  housing  tille  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  has  provoked  one 
of  the  most  widespread  debates  on  an 
issue  that  I  recall  in  many  years. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Senate  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  this  open  housing  pro- 
posal, because  in  my  .ludgment  it  will 
bring  an  unprecedented  degree  of  Fed- 
eral involvement  and  control  into  every 
local  community  of  America. 

More  importantly,  i't  will  expose  every 
homeowner  in  this  country  to  the  pros- 
pect of  unprecedented  harassment  by 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  those 
who  seek  to  continue  the  tunnoil  In  this 
country. 

We  in  this  Huu-ie  shall  have  r.o  opiwr- 
tunity  to  offer  amendments  to  this  bill  or 
participate  in  any  questions  to  establish 


legislative  intent.  I  am  amazed  that  this 
legislation  which  will  ultimately  effect 
every  household  in  America  is  being 
rushed  through  Congress  with  no  public 
hearings  or  sub.stantive  debate  in  the 
Hou.se. 

I  believe  the  havoc  wreaked  in  this  Na- 
tion durhig  the  past  weekend  clearly  in- 
dicates that  if  America  is  to  survive,  we 
need  a  period  of  calm  reconstruction  iii- 
.stead  of  .idduig  to  the  lires  of  emotion 
legislation  which  will  create  more  prob- 
lems than  It  w  111  solve. 

May  I  remind  you  that  this  open  occu- 
l)ancy  amendment  has  not  seen  a  single 
minute  ol  public  licanims  either  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate 

I'he  tragedy  of  our  tune  is  that  when- 
ever a  pei.son  dares  raise  his  voice  in 
honest  warning  about  bad  legislation  in- 
volving civil  lights,  he  IS  immediately 
tauued  as  a  racist  or  bigot. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  m  my  own  opposition  to  the  en- 
lorcement  of  this  legislation.  I  shall  in- 
clude at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  entire  text  of  the  enforcement  section 
of  this  proposed  open  housing  legislation, 
and  I  am  certain  that  any  reasonable 
American  who  reads  the  enforcement 
provisions  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
lem.slation  cannot  be  supported  in  rood 
con.science  m  its  present  foiTn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  record  in  support  ol 
human  dignity  for  all  Americans  is  crys- 
tal clear,  and  I  need  never  apologize  for 
my  contribution  toward  better  under- 
standing and  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Even  on  so  important  a  measure  as  f  air 
housing,  1  believe  that  any  fair-minded 
American  would  strongly  uphold  an  equal 
right  of  every  other  American  to  pur- 
chase, lease  or  occupy  a  home  for  Ills 
family  commensurate  with  his  ability  to 
afford  such  housing. 

As  a  matter  of  lact.  the  most  recent 
survey  which  I  conducted  in  my  district 
shows  that  an  overwhelming  62.1  percent 
of  the  residents  in  my  district  are  willing 
lo  accept  limited  integration  as  long 
as  all  property  owners  properly  maintain 
their  homes  and  have  comparable  educa- 
tional and  economic  backgrounds. 

But  that  same  survey  clearly  shows 
that  56  2  percent  cf  my  constituents  are 
oi)ix)sed  to  open  housing  legislation  be- 
cause they  believe  Integration  can  be  ac- 
complished more  effectively  tiirouuh  vol- 
untary procedures  thin  the  lorce  ol  law  , 
I.  my.self.  Mr,  Spea  :er.  would  cert  ami  v 
subscribe  lo  the  principle  that  every  citi- 
f.en  in  this  country  has  a  rmht  to  pur- 
ciiase  a  home  m  any  community  if  .sucn 
a  person  can  afford  to  jjurchase  tiie  iiome 
and  wishes  to  maintain  it  m  a  manner 
similar  to  the  general  standards  ot  the 
community.  Such  a  rlu'ht  Is  the  basic 
philosophy  of  our  whole  Republic  and  I 
might  add,  that  equality  m  housing  l:as 
been  a  creature  of  Federal  statute  lor 
nearly  100  years. 

On  April  9,  1866.  Congress  enacted  a 
law  which  now  appears  as  42  US.C.  1982. 
entitled  "Property  Rights  of  Citizens," 
w  hich  provided  that — 

.■\11  cr.:zei:.=  of  t'ne  Uni'.cd  Stmcs  bh.iU  h.we 
rlie  t.ame  right,  m  every  Stait-  or  ti-rriK^ry. 
iio  i.s  enjoyed  'uy  white  citizens  thereof  f) 
inherit,  i)urcr.ase,  lease,  te'A.  hold,  .md  c-'U- 
vey  re;ii  and  persomu  pruperly. 
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In  the  National  Housing  Act  uf  1949, 
the  Congress  reiterated  this  commit- 
ment under  the  heading  'ConKressional 
Declaration  of  National  Hou.slng  Policy." 
in  the  following  terms: 

Tlie  Coneres-s  dwlivrea  th.it  the  genern: 
welfare  and  secuTHy  of  the  Nation  •  •  • 
require  •  •  •  t,he  realization  as  soon  ;ls 
feasible  of  the  go.il  of  a  decent  home  and 
!i  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  fiuiilly. 

In  1962.  President  John  F  Kennedy 
promuU'ated  Executive  Order  No  11063, 
which  was  aimed  at  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  in  federally  a.ssi,sted 
housintr. 

Thus,  the  fact  th^  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  undertaking  to  act  in  this 
area  should  not.  of  itself,  be  the  source 
of  deep  concern.  What  is  the  source  of 
deep  concern  1-i  that  the  enforcement 
provi.sion  (if  the  open  occupancy  act 
before  us  .sets  up  such  a  vast  network  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  enforce  these 
rik'hts  that  no  clti/ens  can  be  .secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  whatever  he  does 
with  his  property,  no  matter  how  well- 
meaning  or  innocent,  he  will  still  be 
.subject  to  Federal  hara.ssment. 
This  Ls  no  e.xa^'u'eratlon, 
Ju-st  look  at  the  Hrst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion «10'a'  .if  the  enforcement  section 
of  the  bill  before  us,  which  states  as 
follows : 


h.ive   been   in- 

ouslni;   practice 

be   irrevocably 

housing   prac- 

herenftcr     per- 

raay   hie  a  complaint   with 


.■\ny  person  who  '':.»jm.s  to 
Jured  by  a  cll.scrlmlnatory  hi 
or  who  tielleves  that  !ie  will 
injured  by  a  dlscrlminaMiry 
tlce  that  13  .ibout  to  ficciir  i 
3t>n  .iggrleved' 
the  iiecretary. 

Mr  Speaker,  what  is  proposed  here  by 
spon.sors  of  this  legislation  l.s  that  they 
not  only  permit  a  course  of  action  for 
these  who  arc  actually  aggrieved,  but 
they  also  is'ive  a  broad  basis  for  action 
a*raanst  a  homeowner  to  those  persons 
who  believe"  thiit  they  will  be  injured 
by  an  .ictlon  of  a  homeowner  "that  is 
about  to  occur  '  No  other  law  provides 
such  a  broad  basis  for  .iction  even  before 
a  discriminatory  act  actually  occurs. 

F^irthermore.  not  only  is  a  homeowner 
.subjoct  to  this  kind  of  harassment,  but 
this  bill,  unhke  aiiy  other  lesilslation. 
subjects  a  homeowner  to  a  fine  of  $1,000 
and  or  a  .sentence  in  jail  for  I  year  if  he 
refuses  to  cooperate  or  carry  out  an  or- 
der of  the  Stxretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  issue.  No  other 
law  m  this  country  u'lves  a  Federal  of5- 
ciaJ  .such  broad  jwwers  as  this  provi.sion 
which  wouJd  make  every  homeowner 
subject  to  the  dictates  of  the  Secretary 
and  e.xpos*.'  the  homeowner  to  a  jail  sen- 
tence if  he  doesn't  comply. 

One  of  the  mast  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  this  whole  enforcement  provi- 
sion is  that  the  Government  wouJd  pay 
for  the  entire  let'al  costs  of  a  complain- 
ant if  he  cannot  afford  such  legal  costs 
himself,  but  there  is  no  similar  provision 
m  tins  act  that  if  a  defendant — a  home- 
owner— is  subsequently  found  not  iruilty 
it  an  otfeiise.  the  leyal  c<xsts  he  or  she 
uLs  incurred  in  defending  himself  would 
L..-,o  be  borne  by  either  the  complainant 
'I  the  Government 
In  other  words,  Mr  Speaker,  with  tlie 


kind  of  hara.ssment  that  i.s  provided  iji 
this  legislation,  hoimxiwners  throughout 
this  country  would  be  subject  to  .subsUn- 
tial  legal  costs  in  defending  them.selves 
w,ith  no  provision  that  if  they  prove 
themselves  innocent  of  .such  charges,  the 
cost  of  the  defense  would  be  borne  by 
someone  other  than  them.selves 

In  the  1966  Civil  Hi^hts  Act.  the  Hou.sc 
specifically  excluded  tfte  .single  family 
homeowner  up  to  and  including  a  four 
flat,  and  further  provided  that  a  real 
estate  agent  would  also  be  excluded  if 
he  was  acting  o!i  specific  and  express  in- 
structions from  an  owner  selling  his 
home 

Furthermore,  one  finds  very  little  con- 
.solation  in  the  provi.sion  <jf  this  act  which 
states  that  a  single  family  homeowner 
.shall  be  excluded  from  coverage  if  he 
sells  his  home  without  the  help  of  a 
real  estate  agent.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
homes  in  this  country  are  .sold  througn 
the  services  of  a  real  e.ntate  agent  be- 
cause the  average  homeowner  does  not 
have  the  facilities  or  the  ability  to  sell 
his  own  home  and  receive  full  value. 

Under  the  provi.sion  of  this  act.  after 
December  31,  I960,  t.he  inomcni  a  ixjten- 
tial  home  seller  retains  the  .services  of 
a  real  estate  agent,  he  would  be  subject 
to  the  full  coverage  of  this  act.  includ- 
ing all  of  the  enforcement  procedures 
and  harassment  by  di.sgruntlcd  ixjtcntial 
liome  buyers. 

Now.  even  under  our  injunctive  laws. 
some  overt  act  must  first  occur  before 
you  can  seek  relief  through  injunction, 
but  here  under  the  broad  language  of 
this  act,  we  give  a  home  .seeker  the  right 
to  move  against  a  homeowner  inerel?  be- 
cause he  "believes"  that  an  act  will  occur 
which  will  deny  him  a  fair  opiwrtu  lity 
at  decent  housing 

As  we  read  through  this  whole  enforce- 
ment .section,  we  find  example  after  ex- 
ample of  how  the  bureaucracy  has  care- 
fully constructed  a  network  of  jirovisions 
in  this  law  which,  in  my  honest  judg- 
tncnt.  will  subject  every  homeowner  to  a 
degree  of  hara.ssment  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation 

.As  one  who  strongly  believes  in  human 
diLtnity  because  my  own  people,  for  a 
thousand  years  have  been  the  victims  of 
fliscrimmation  and  persecution.  I  tell  you 
Mr.  .Speaker,  that  it  is  with  a  heavy 
lieart  that  I  must  vote  against  this  legis- 
lation today  liut  when  I  took  my  oath, 
I  assumed  a  restwnsibility  to  conduct  my- 
self ;n  a  manner  that  will  provide  maxi- 
Jnum  protection  and  representation  for 
the  people  whom  I  represent  here  in 
Congress. 

I  am  mindful  of  those  who  feel  a  great 
deal  of  compas.sion  for  the  minority 
croups  of  America,  and  I  would  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  own  concern  for  their 
plight. 

But  I  have  seen  the  erosion  of  personal 
liberties  in  this  country,  not  through 
legislation  that  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted, but  through  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
Implement  the  intent  of  Congre.ss. 

Having  .seen  what  can  l-.appi'H  through 
adniinistrative  fiat  in  the  administration 
of  bills  passed  in  Kood  faith  by  the  Con- 
^re.ss.  I  do  not  intend  to  subject  the 
property  owners  in  my  congressional 
district  to  the  same  kind  of  harassment 
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before  us  dealing 


through  the  bill  now 
with  open  occupancy. 

I  invite  tho.se  who  liave  urged  support 
uf  this  legislation  to  carefully  read  the 
full  provisions  of  the  enforcement  section 
and  jud.i;e  for  them.selves  the  degree  of 
hara.vsment  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tan  engage  in  if  this  act  is  enacted 
by  Congress. 

This  IS  undoubtedly  the  mo.st  dilTicult 
decision  that  I  have  had  to  make  since 
corning  to  Congre.s.s.  but  I  want  to  under- 
.scoro  that  in  voting  against  this  provision 
I  am  reflecting  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  views  of  my  constituents. 

More  important,  in  my  own  honest 
judgment,  enactment  of  this  provi.sion 
in  the  Civil  Right  Act  of  1968  will  create 
more  turmoil  m  this  country  at  a  time 
when  America  needs  a  pau.se  to  restruc- 
ture it,s  communities. 

I  call  my  colleaL-ucs'  attention  to  an 
article  which  apix^red  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  by  the  veiy  distinguished  colum- 
nist. James  Kilpatrick,  dealing  with  this 
subject 

Mr  Kilpatrick  is  no  racist.  His  long 
record  as  a  distinguLshcd  columnist 
fitihtint;  for  the  i  i^ihts  of  minority  groups 
is  well  known.  Neither  am  I  a  racist  or  a 
bigot,  but  I  must  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Mr  Kilpatnrk  in 
his  analysis  of  this  bill. 

Mr  Kilpatrick.  in  liis  article.  Quite 
correctly  i>oints  out  that  this  entire  open 
housing  amendment  has  received  rela- 
tively little  att.^ntion  m  the  press  as  to 
its  ba.-^ic  details 

The  ;iress  has  merely  centered  on 
whether  or  not  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
pear to  be  for  open  housing  or  against 
it  on  principle  alone  Tliere  has  been  little 
lisposition  to  get  down  to  specific  pro- 
visions on  a  line-to-line  ba.sis. 

But  I  believe  that  when  the  American 
people  study  this  proviso  line  by  line 
and  see.  as  Mr  Kilpatrick  has  .stated, 
that  unhke  establishing  a  Fair  Housing 
Board— as  was  proposed  in  the  1966  leg- 
islation—named by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  administer 
a  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act.  the  propos- 
al before  us  today  gives  vast  powers  to  a 
single  individual:  namely,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
He  would  be  vested  with  breathtaking 
powers  of  administration  and  enforce- 
ment. 

More  important,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day does  not  merely  make  the  Secre- 
tary the  administrator.  It  further  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  delegate  any  oi 
his  functions,  duties  and  powers  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  or  to  boards 
of  such  employees. 

Here  is  what  Mr  Kilpatrick  said  about 
this  particular  provision  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  before  us  today: 

What  ,Tre  these  powers  that  any  desig- 
nated employee  could  exerci.se  In  the  secre- 
tarys  name'  They  Include  the  power  to  re- 
ceive complaints  of  discnminaUon,  to  In- 
vestigate complalnis.  and  to  resolve  coni- 
plalnus.  The  .Secretary  ruuld  Issue  "cease 
and  desist  orders  "  He  could  require  the 
persons  who  sells  or  rents  property  "to  t.ike 
such  ufflrmutive  action  ns  will  eltecttiate  the 
policies  of  this  act   ' 

The  secretary  Is  Judge.  Jury,  policeman 
and  prosecuting  attorney,  all  wrapped  into 
one.    The    Secretary    may    administer    oaths. 
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He  "may  issue  subpoenas"  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  persons  before  him.  Failure  to 
obey  the  secretary's  order  would  carry  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  » 1.000  or  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  stated  further: 
How  in  the  name  of  a  tree  country  could 
any  such  federal  act  as  this  be  seriously  con- 
.sidered'?  The  answer  lie.s  In  the  hysteria  that 
has  been  fomented  by  the  hair-trigger  cause 
of  "rivil  rights  •  Ordinarily  rational  men.  act- 
ing from  honest  emotion,  or  threat  of  riot, 
(ir  from  hope  of  political  gain,  have  lost  their 
.sense  of  perspective  In  their  eagerness  to  "do 
what  Is  riglit  for  the  Negro."  or  to  appease 
the  extremists,  these  gentlemen  would  toss 
old  concepts  of  property  rights  to  the  winds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop 
and  see  where  this  Nation  is  going  and  to 
see  how  far  we  have  come  before  we  pile 
any  further  restrictions  on  free  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Less  and  less  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  basic  rights  of  all  Americans  be- 
cause some  Americans  have  become  so 
thoroughly  obsessed  with  the  struggle 
now  going  on  In  this  country. 

As  I  watch  the  Federal  Government 
reach  out  further  and  further  Into  the 
rights  of  the  American  citizen,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  we  here  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  carefully  study 
this  particular  bill  before  it  becomes  law. 
I  am  mindful  that  many  States  and 
many  local  communities  have  passed  fair 
housing  legislation.  We  In  Chicago  have 
a  fair  housing  ordinance  which  has  been 
on  the  books  for  the  last  5  years  or  more. 
But  when  you  have  local  laws  and 
State  statutes  there  is  a  greater  degree 
of  protection  for  the  individual  citizen 
against  abuses  of  these  ordinances  and 
statutes  because  the  citizen  himself  is 
closer  to  local  government. 

We  must  constantly  guard  against  the 
burgeoning  Federal  bureaucracy  whicli 
Is  protected  by  civil  service  laws  and 
which,  time  after  time,  is  oblivious  of 
any  direction  from  either  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  or  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

Once  the  President  affixes  his  signa- 
ture to  tills  bill  and  this  bUl  becomes  law. 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  takes  over  and 
with  its  broad  pKJwers  then  starts  moving 
into  community  after  community  with 
no  regard  for  either  the  President  or  the 
Congress. 

I  have  tried  to  persuade  the  House  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference  so  we  can 
correct  some  of  its  weaknesses  but  the 
House  insists  on  final  action  even  though 
the  open  occupancy  provision  has  not 
had  1  day  of  public  hearings  and  there 
has  been  absolutely  no  debate  on  this 
l.ssue  in  the  House. 

I  know  of  no  legislation  that  has  come 
before  the  Congress  which  can  affect  the 
lives  of  cveiT  American  citizen  more 
than  the  open  housing  bill  pending  be- 
fore us  today,  and  for  that  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  good  conscience  I  cannot 
supixirt  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Senate 
open  housing  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  follows: 

TITLE  VIII— FAIR  HOUSING 
POLICT 

Sec.  801.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  within  constitutional  Umi- 


UiUons,     for    fair    housing    throughout    the 
United  States. 

DEFINITIONS 

»  •  •  •  • 

EFFECTIVE   DATES  OF  CERTAIN  PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  section  807,  the  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  In  the  s;ile  or 
rental  of  housing  .set  forth  In  section  804 
.shall  apply: 

111    Upon   enactment   of   tlUs  title,   l<>-- 
(Ai    dwellings   owned   or  operated   by   tlie 
Federal  Ciovernment; 

(B»  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants,  or 
contno'itlons  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  Into  after 
November  20,  1962,  unless  payment  due 
thereon  has  been  made  in  full  prior  to  the 
date  of  cn.actment  of  t!Us  lllle; 

iCl  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  In  jxart 
by  loans  insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  cretlit  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  Into  after 
November  20,  1962.  unless  payment  t!>ereon 
has  been  made  In  full  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title:  Provided.  That  noth- 
ing contained  in  subpiiragraphs  |B)  and  (C) 
of  tills  subsection  shall  be  applicable  to 
dwellings  solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  subject  to  mortgages  held  by  an 
PDIC  or  FSLIC  Institution:  and 

(D)  dwellings  provided  by  the  develop- 
ment or  the  redevelopment  of  real  property 
purchased,  rented,  or  otherwise  obtained 
from  a  State  or  local  public  agency  receiving 
Federal  financial  a-sslsUance  for  slum  clear- 
ance or  urban  renewal  with  respect  t.j  such 
real  property  under  loan  or  grant  contracts 
entered  Into  after  November  20,  1962. 

(2|  After  December  31.  1968.  to  all  dwell- 
ings covered  by  paragraph  (11  and  to  all 
other  dwellings"  except  as  exempted  by  .sub- 
section ( b ) . 

(b)  Nothing  in  section  804  (other  than 
subsection  (c)  )  shall  apply  to— 

(1)  any  single-family  house  sold  or  rented 
by  an  owner  Prorided.  That  such  private  In- 
dividual owner  does  not  own  more  than  three 
such  single-family  houses  at  any  one  time: 
Provided   Jurther.  That  in   the   case   of   the 
sale  of   any  such   single-family   house   by   a 
private  Individual  owner  not  residing  In  such 
house  at  the  time  of  such  sale  or  who  was 
not  the  most  recent  resident  of  such  house 
prior  to  such  sale,  the  exemption  granted  by 
this  subsection  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to   one    such    sale    within    any    twenty-four 
month  period:    Provided  jurtheT.  That  such 
bona  fide  private  Individual  owner  does  not 
own  any  Interest  in.  nor  Is  there  owned  or 
reserved   on   his   behalf,   under   any   express 
or  voluntary  agreement,  title  to  or  any  right 
to  all  or  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  rental  of,  more  than  three  such  single- 
family  houses  at  any  time:  Provided  further. 
That  after  December  31,    1969,   the   sale   or 
rental  of  any  such  single  family  house  shall 
be  excepted  from  the  application  of  this  title 
only   If   such   house    is    sold   or   rented    (A) 
without  the  use  in  any  manner  of  the  sales 
rental  of  any  such  single-family  house  shall 
or  rental  facilities  or  the  sales  or  rental  serv- 
ices of  any  real  estate  broker,  agent,  or  sales- 
man, or  of  such  facilities  or  services  of  any 
person  in  the  business  of  felling  or  renting 
dwellings,   or   of   any   employee   or   agent   of 
any  such  broker,  agent,  salesman,  or  person 
and  (B)   without  the  publication,  ixssting  or 
mEilllng,   after   notice,  of  any  advertisement 
or  written  notice  in  violation  of  section  804 
(c)  of  this  title:  but  nothing  in  this  proviso 
shall   prthlbit  the   use  of   attorneys,   escrow 
agents,  aostractors,  title  companies,  and  oth- 
er such  professional  assistance  as  necessary 
to  perfect  or  tranfer  the  title,  or 

(2)  rooms  or  unlt£  In  dwellings  contain- 
ing living  quarters  occupied  or  Intended  to 
be  occupied  by  no  more  than  four  families 
living  independently  of   each  other.   If   the 


owner  actually  maintains  and  occupies  one  of 
such  living  quarters  as  hla  residence. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  ib).  a 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  business 
of  selling  or  renting  dwellings  if  — 

(1)  he  has.  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  pnncip.U  In  three 
or  more  transactions  involving  the  B;ile  or 
rental  of  any  dwelling  or  any  interest  there- 
in, or 

(2 1  he  has,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  participated  as  agent,  other  than  In 
the  6;Ue  of  his  own  personal  residence  In  pro- 
viding sales  or  rental  facilities  or  sales  or 
rental  services  In  two  or  more  transactions 
involving  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  dwelling 
or  any  interest  therein,  or 

(3)  he  is  the  (jwner  of  any  dwelling  de- 
signed or  intended  for  occupancy  by,  or  oc- 
cupied by.  five  or  more  f.imUles. 

DISCRIMINATION     IN    THE     .S^LK    OR     RENTAL     '   P 
HOUSING 

.s;ec.  H04.  As  made  applicable  by  section 
803  and  except  as  exempted  by  sections 
803 (b)  and  807,  it  shall  be  unlawful — 

(a I  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  oiler,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling 
to  any  person  because  ol  r.ice.  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

lb)  To  discriminate  against  any  person 
in  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  ot  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision 
of  services  or  facilities  In  connection  there- 
with, because  (n  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

(c)  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
:aatement,  or  advertisement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  renuu  ol  a  dwelling  that  Indicates 
any  iireference.  limiuition.  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin, or  an  Intention  to  make  any  such  prel- 
erence.  limitation,  or  discrimination. 

(ill  To  repre.sent  to  any  person  because 
of  r.tce.  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
th.it  any  dwelling  is  not  available  for  Inspec- 
tion, sale,  or  renUil  when  such  dwelling  I.s  In 
lact  so  available. 

(C-)  For  i)rofit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospective  entry  Into  the  neighborhood  of  a 
person  or  persons  oi  a  p.irticular  r:ice.  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

DISCRIMINATIO.N     I.S     THE     liNANtl.NC    ijf 
IIOVSINO 

Sec.  805.  After  December  31.  1968,  it  thall 
be  unlawlul  for  any  bank,  building  and  loan 
association,  litsurance  company  or  other  cor- 
poration, a.ssociaUon.  firm  or  enterprlre 
whose  bu.slness  c<jnsists  in  whole  or  In  part 
in  the  making  of  commercial  real  estate 
loans,  to  deny  a  loan  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  iierson  applying  therefor  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing,  constructing,  im- 
proving, repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelling, 
or  to  discriminate  against  him  In  the  fixing 
of  the  amount.  Interest  rate,  duration,  or 
other  terms  or  conditions  <;f  such  l<>.m  or 
other  financial  assistance,  because  of  tlie  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  ot  such  per- 
son or  of  any  person  associated  with  lilm  in 
connection  with  such  loan  or  other  financial 
assistance  or  the  purposes  of  such  loan  or 
other  financial  a.ssistance.  (.r  of  the  present 
or  prospective  owners,  lessees.  1enant.s,  or 
occupants  ol  the  dwelling  or  (UveiUn.crs  m 
relation  to  which  such  loan  or  other  financial 
.'isslstance  is  to  be  made  <<r  given:  Vrovid-d. 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  .'■ecilon  sha:i 
Impair  the  scope  or  erteclivencf-j  (-!  the  ex- 
ception contained  in  section  803(bi. 

DI.SCR1MINATION  IN  THE  PROVI.slO.N  OF 
BROKERAGE  SKRVICES 

Sec.  806.  After  December  31.  1968.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to 
or  membership  or  participation  In  any  mul- 
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tlple-llstltiK  service  real  estate  brokers'  or- 
ganization or  other  service  .iri;anlzatlon.  or 
facility  relating  to  the  business  of  selling 
or  renllnif  clwfilln^'s  or  to  discriminate 
ai^iunst  him  in  the  terms  or  conrtltlons  of 
such  access  membership,  or  pHrllclpatlon.  on 
account  of  race  color,  religion,  or  national 
c  rlgln 

FXFMPTIOV 

Sec  807  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pro- 
hibit a  religious  organization,  iiasoolallon.  "r 
society  or  any  nonprofit  institution  or  or- 
g.mization  operated,  supervised  or  controlled 
by  or  in  conjunction  with  a  religious  orga- 
nisation, association,  orso<-lety.  from  limiting 
the  sale  rental  or  occupancy  of  dwellings 
which  It  owns  or  operates  lot  Mther  than 
a  commercial  purpose  to  persons  of  the  same 
religion,  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
persons  unless  membership  in  such  religion 
Is  restricted  on  account  of  race  color  or  na- 
tional origin  Nor  shall  anything  m  this  title 
prohibit  a  private  club  not  in  f.ict  open  to 
the  public  which  is  an  incident  to  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  "T  purfKises  provides  lodgings 
which  It  owns  t  operates  f  ir  other  than  a 
commercial  purpose  from  .uniting  -he  rental 
or  occupancy  if  such  lodgings  to  Us  mem- 
bers or  from  giving  preference  to  its  mem- 
bers 

ADMINISTHATION  ^ 

Sec  808  lai  The  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  Act  shall  be 
in  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment 

(bi  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Vrban  Development  shall  he  provided  an 
additional  .\sslstant  Secretarv  I^e  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  iPiibllc  Law  H!)  174  79  Stat  667)  Is  here- 
by amende<l  bv 

ill  striking  the  word  ■four.'  m  section 
4iai  of  said  Act  1 7<)  Stat  668  5  USC  624b 
lail    and   substituting   therefor    'five.'      and 

i2i  striking  the  word  'six.'  in  section  7  of 
said  Act  i79  .Stat  669  5  USC  624ic»l  and 
substituting  'herefor    seven 

ic(  The  Secret<irv  mav  delegate  any  of 
his  functions  duties  »rul  powers  to  em- 
plovees  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  to  boards  of  such 
employees.  Including  functions,  duties  and 
powers  with  respect  to  investigating  con- 
ciliating, hearing  aet-rminlng  urdertng. 
certifying,  reporting,  or  otherwise  acting  as 
to  any  work  business  or  matter  upder  this 
title  The  persons  to  whom  such  delegations 
are  m.nle  with  respect  to  hearing  fimctlons. 
diities.  and  powers  shall  be  .ipp<j|nted  and 
shall  serve  in  'be  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urbaji  Development  In  compliance  with 
sections  3105  3344.  5362.  and  7521  of  title  5 
of  the  United  Suites  Code  Insofar  .as  possible, 
conciliation  meetings  shall  be  held  In  the 
cities  or  other  localities  where  the  discrim- 
inatory housing  practices  allegedly  occurred. 
The  Secreury  shall  by  rtile  prescribe  such 
rights  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  his 
hearing  examiners  to  other  hearing  exam- 
iners or  to  other  officers  In  the  Department  to 
boards  of  officers  or  to  himself  as  ^hall  be 
appropriate  and  in  acc<:>rdance  with  law 

idi  .Ml  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shail  administer  their  programs  and 
.ictr.  r.ies  relating  to  housing  md  urban  de- 
veiopment  in  ,i  manner  affirmatively  to  fur- 
tner  the  purfKMr.-,  •(  this  title  and  shall  co- 
operate wit.i  the  Secretary  to  further  such 
purposes. 

lei  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall    - 

lit  make  studies  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  in  representative  communities. 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural,  throughout  the 
United  States. 

J I  publish  and  disseminate  reports,  rec- 
ommendations, and  Information  derived 
from  such  studies. 

il)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and  other 


public  or  private  agencies,  oreanl.-i'ions  a'ld 
institutions  which  ,ire  formulating!  r  ciu-ry- 
ing  on  programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dls- 
crlmlnat<jry  housing  practices: 

(4)  cooperate  with  and  render  such  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  further  Its  activities  In  preventing 
i>r  eliminating  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices; and 

1 51  administer  the  programs  and  actUl- 
tles  relating  to  housing  and  u|t:'an  develop- 
ment In  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further 
the  policies  of  this  title 

FDl'f'ATION     AND    CONllUATION 

Sec  800  Immediately  after  the  enactment 
of  tms  title  the  Secretary  shall  commence 
such  fdiicallon.ai  and  conciliatory  .ictlvitles 
.is  It  Ills  Judgment  will  further  the  pur- 
[K>se$  of  this  Title  He  .shall  call  conferences 
■  if  persons  m  the  housing  industry  and  other 
inleflested  parties  to  .icqualnt  them  with 
the  Orovislons  of  this  title  and  his  suggested 
meais  of  Implementing  It.  .ind  shall  en- 
deavor with  their  advice  to  work  out  pro- 
grairvs  of  voluntary  compliance  and  of  en- 
tiircament  He  may  pay  per  diem,  travel,  and 
transportation  expenses  for  j^iersons  attend- 
ing ^uch  Conferences  as  provided  in  section 
570.3  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
He  *all  consult  with  State  and  local  offl- 
clals,  and  other  Interested  parties  to  learn 
the  extent.  If  any.  to  which  housing  dlscrlml- 
!iaf|.)n  exists  In  their  State  or  locality,  and 
whether  and  now  Stat^  or  local  enforce- 
ment programs  might  be  utilized  to  combat 
such,  discrimination  In  ctinnectlon  with  or 
In  place  of.  the  Secretary's  enforcement  of 
this  title  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  reports 
on  sOch  conferences  and  consultations  .is  he 
(lepras    appropriate. 

ENroRCFMENT 

Sec  310  iftl  .Any  perstm  who  claims  to 
have  been  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be 
irrevocably  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  that  Is  about  to  occur  (hereafter 
[lerion  aggrieved  ' »  may  rtle  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  Complaints  shall  he  in 
writing  md  shall  contain  such  information 
ind  be  m  such  form  as  the  Secretary  requires 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint  the  .Secre- 
tary shall  furnish  a  copy  ol  the  same  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  allegedly  committed 
or  afe  about  to  commit  the  alleged  discrim- 
inatory housing  practice  Within  thirty 
days  after  receiving  a  complaint,  or  within 
thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  any  pe- 
riod of  reference  under  subsection  (O,  the 
Secretary  shall  investigate  the  complaint  and 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  person  ag- 
grleTed  whether  he  intends  to  resolve  It  If 
the  Secretary  decides  to  resolve  the  com- 
plalBt.  he  shall  proceed  to  try  to  eliminate 
or  correct  the  rUleged  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  by  informal  metho<ls  of  con- 
ference, conciliation,  iind  persuasion  Noth- 
ing haid  or  done  In  the  course  of  such  In- 
lorma;  endeavors  may  be  made  public  or 
used  IS  evidence  In  a  subsequent  proceeding 
under  this  title  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  persons  c<)ncerned  .■Kny  employee  of 
the  Secretary  who  shall  make  public  any  In- 
fornatlOQ  m  violation  of  this  provision  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
con»lctlon  thereof  .shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year. 

(hi  A  complaint  under  subsection  lai 
shall  be  tiled  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
day*  after  the  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
pracltlce  occurred  Complaints  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  state  the  facts  upon  which 
the  allegations  of  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  are  based  Complaints  may  be  rea- 
sonably and  fairly  amended  at  any  time. 
A  re6p<jndent  may  hie  an  answer  to  the  corn- 
plaint  against  him  and  with  the  leave  of 
the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  granted  when- 
ever  It   Would   be   reasonable   and   fair   to  do 


so    may  amend  his  answer  at  any  time    Both 
c<'mplalnts   and   answers  shall   be   verified 

ici  Wherever  .i  State  or  local  fair  housing 
law  provides  rights  and  remedies  for  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practices  which  are 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  rights  and 
remedies  provided  In  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  .State  or  Unal 
agency  of  any  complaint  tiled  under  this  title 
which  appears  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
such  State  or  local  fair  housing  law  and  the 
Secretary  shall  take  no  further  action  with 
respect  to  such  complaint  if  the  approprl.ite 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  official  has. 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  the  alleged 
ofTense  has  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
commenced  proceedings  In  the  matter,  or, 
having  done  so.  carries  forward  such  pro- 
ceedings with  reasonable  promptness  In  no 
event  shall  the  Secretary  take  further  ac- 
tion unless  he  certifies  that  In  his  Judgment, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties or  the  interests  of  justice  re<juire  such 
action 

(d)  If  within  thirty  days  after  ,i  com- 
plaint 13  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  within 
thirtv  d.iys  .iftcr  expiration  of  any  period 
of  reference  under  subsection  tci,  the  Sec- 
retarv hivs  been  unable  to  obtain  voltintary 
compliance  with  this  title,  the  person  ag- 
grieved may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter, 
commence  a  civil  action  in  iiny  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  against  the  re- 
spondent named  In  the  complaint,  to  enforce 
the  rights  granted  or  protected  by  this  title 
Insofar  .as  such  rlKhts  relate  to  the  subject  of 
the  complaint:  Vrciitded.  That  no  such  civil 
action  may  be  brought  in  any  United  States 
district  court  If  the  person  aggrieved  h.as  a 
judicial  remedy  under  a  State  or  local  (air 
housing  :.iw  which  provides  rights  and  rem- 
edies (or  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
pr.actlccs  which  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  rights  and  remedies  {.Tovided  In  this 
title  Such  actions  m.ay  be  brought  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  In  any 
United  -States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  discriminatory  honslng  practice 
Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  be  about  to 
in:cur  or  in  which  the  respondent  resides  or 
transacts  business  If  the  court  finds  that  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  has  occurred 
or  Is  about  to  occur,  the  court  may.  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  812,  enjoin  the  re- 
spondent from  engaging  In  such  practice  or 
order  such  affirmative  action  .as  may  be  ap- 
propriate 

lei  In  ;uiy  proceeding  brought  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
on  the  complainant 

if)  Whenever  an  .action  filed  by  an  Indi- 
vidual, in  either  Federal  or  St.ate  court,  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  section  812,  .shall 
come  to  trial  the  .--Secretary  shall  Immediately 
terminate  all  efforts  to  obuilu  volunuuy  com- 
pliance. 

INVESTIGATlO.NS;   Sl'BPENAS,   GfVlNG  OP 
EVIDENCE 

SEC  811  lai  In  conductlnif  an  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  .access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments, individuals,  and  other  evidence  or 
possible  sources  of  evidence  and  may  exam- 
ine, record,  and  copy  such  materials  and 
take  and  record  the  testimony  or  statements 
of  such  persons  .as  are  reasonably  neces.sary 
for  tiie  furtherance  of  the  Investigation  Pro- 
nded.  however.  That  the  Sei'retary  first  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
.Amendment  relating  to  unreiusonable 
searches  and  seizures  The  Secretary  m.iy 
issue  subpenas  to  compel  his  access  to  or  XhP 
production  of  such  materials,  or  ti^e  app«>ar- 
aiice  of  such  persons,  and  may  Issue  Inter- 
rogatories to  a  respondent,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  .is 
would  apply  If  the  subpeiuis  or  interroga- 
tories were  issued  or  served  In  .Ud  of  a  civil 
action  In  the  United  staves  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  investigation  Is 
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taking  place.  The  Secretary  may  administer 
oaths. 

(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  th« 
issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpenas 
by  and  m  the  name  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
.same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions II.S  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
himself  Subpenas  Issued  at  the  request  of 
a  respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the 
name  and  addre.s8  of  such  respondent  and 
shall  state  that  they  were  Issued  at  his 
request 

ic)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpena  of 
ihe  Secret-irv  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
witness  and  "nuleape  lees  as  are  witnesses  In 
pr-x-eedings  in  United  Suites  district  courts. 
Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
.^ubpena  issued  at  the  reque.st  of  a  respond- 
ent shall  be  piild  by  him. 

ui)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a 
subi)ena  upon  any  person,  such  person  may 
petition  the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify 
the  subpena  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the 
petition  If  he  finds  that  the  subpena  re- 
quires appearance  or  attendance  at  an  un- 
reasonable lime  or  place,  that  It  requires 
production  of  evidence  which  does  not  re- 
late to  any  matter  under  Investigation,  that 
It  does  not  describe  with  sufflclent  particu- 
larity the  evidence  to  be  produced,  that  com- 
pliance would  be  unduly  onerous,  or  for  other 
t;ood  reason. 

te)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena.  the  Secretary  or  other  per- 
son at  whose  request  It  was  Issued  may  peti- 
tion tor  Its  enforcement  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpena  was  addressed 
resides,  was  served,  or  transacts  business. 

(fi  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  or  ne- 
plects  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence,  if  in  his  power  to 
do  so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpena  or  lawful 
order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who, 
with  intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
false  entry  or  statement  of  fact  in  any  report, 
account,  record,  or  other  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  his  sub- 
pena or  other  order,  or  shall  willfully  neglect 
or  fall  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  full,  true, 
and  correct  entries  In  such  reports,  accounts, 
records,  or  other  documents,  or  shall  willfully 
mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any  other  means  falsify 
«ny  documentary  evidence,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both, 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  in  which  the  Secretary  partici- 
pates iis  a  party  or  as  amicus  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT    BY    PRIVATE    PERSONS 

Sec.  812.    (a)    The  rights  granted  by  sec- 
tions 803,  804,  805,  and  806  may  be  enforced 
by  civil  actions  in  appropriate  United  States 
district  courts  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  and  in  appropriate  State  or 
local   courts    oi    general   Jurisdiction.   A   civil 
action  khall  be  commenced  uithin  one  hun- 
dred  and   riglity  days  after  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred;  Pro- 
iHting.   hoiLCier,  That  the  court  shall  con- 
tinue  such   civil   case   brought   pursuant   to 
this  section  or  section  810(d)    from  time  to 
time  before  bringing  it  to  trial  if  the  court 
believes  that  the  conciliation  efforts  of  the 
Secretary    or    a    Stale    or    local    agency    are 
!:l;ely  to  result  in  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the    discriminatory    housing    practice    com- 
plained   of   In    the   complaint    made   to   the 
Secretary    or    to    the    local   or   State   agency 
and  which  practice  forms  the  basis  for  the 
action  in  court:  And  provided,  however,  That 
any   sale,    encumbrance,   or   rental   consum- 
mated  prior   to   the   issuance   of   any   court 
order  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
and  involving  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  encum- 


brancer, or  tenant  uithout  actual  notice  of 
the  existence  of  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
or  civil  action  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  aflected. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may 
deem  Just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  a  civil  action  tinder  tills  b<>ctlon  has 
been  brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  lor 
the  plaintiff  and  may  aulhorii'e  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  action  upon  jjroper 
showing  without  the  payment  o(  lees,  costs, 
or  security,  A  court  of  a  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  may  do  likewi.se  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  the  !.iw  or  jjriKedtires  o! 
the  State  or  subdivision 

(C)  The  court  may  grant  ,us  relief,  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  any  iiermaiient  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, or  other  order,  and  may  award  to  the 
plaintiff  actual  damages  and  not  more  than 
$1,000  punitive  damages,  together  with  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney  lees  in  the 
case  of  a  prevailing  plaintiff:  f'roi  ulcii.  That 
the  said  plaintiff  In  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
Is  not  financially  able  to  a.s.sume  s,ud  at- 
torney's fees. 

enforcement  by  the  Ai-roRNrY  i.i.nirai 
Sec.  813.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cruise  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  cnpaged  In  a 
pattern  or  pracUce  of  resistance  to  the  lull 
been  denied  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been,  denied  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title  and  such  denial  raises  an  issue  of 
general  public  imporUince.  he  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  bv  lUlng  with  It  a  complaint 
setting  forth  the  lacts  and  requesUng  such 
preventive  relief,  including  an  ..pphcation 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  lor  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  or  tieiilal  of  rights,  as  he 
deems  nece.ssary  to  insure  the  lull  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  granted  by  this  title. 

EXPEDITION    OF    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  814.  Any  court  in  which  a  proceed- 
ing is  instituted  under  section  812  or  813 
of  this  title  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing 
.at  the  earliest  practiCJible  date  and  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

ErFECT  OF  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  815.  Nothing  in  this  title  sh.Ul  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  l.tw  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  ol  a  suite,  or 
of  any  Jurisdiction  In  which  this  title  shall 
be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees,  or  pro- 
tects the  same  rights  as  are  granted  by  this 
title;  but  any  law  of  a  SUte.  a  political  sub- 
division, or  ot^er  such  Jurisdiction  that  pur- 
ports to  require  or  permit  any  action  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
under  this  title  shall  to  that  extent  ix'  in- 
valid. 


COOPERATION    WITH    STATE    A.ND    1  OCAL    AGLNtTES 
ADMINISTERING   FAIR   HOUSING  LAWS 

Sec.  816.  The  Secreuiry  may  cfxjperate 
with  State  and  local  agencies  chareed  with 
the  administration  of  Stale  and  local  f.ur 
housing  laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  uUllze  the  services  ol  such  .-.gencies 
and  their  employees  and,  notwiihstanding 
any  other  provision  of  l.iw.  may  reimburse 
such  agencies  and  their  employees  lor  serv- 
ices rendered  to  assist  him  in  c;\rrymg  out 
this  title.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative 
efforts,  the  Secreuiry  may  enter  into  wTitten 
agreements  with  such  Stale  or  local  agencies. 
All  agreements  and  terminauons  thereof 
shall  be  published  in  the  FedenU  Register. 

INTERFERENCE,    C0E31C10N,    OR    INTIMIDATION 

Sec.  817.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce, 
intimidate,  threaten,  or  interiere  witli  any 
person  in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  or  on 
account  of  his  having  exercised  or  enjoyed, 
or  on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  encour- 
aged any  other  person  in  the  exercise  or  en- 


joyment of,  any  right  granted  or  [)rolected 
by  section  803,  804,  805,  or  806  This  section 
may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  civil  action. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

,SEC  818  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
l>e  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
t..)  c.irry  out  the  jiurpose.s  of  this  title 

SF,PARABII.irY    OF    PROVISIONS 

.SEX-  819,  II  .my  jirovLslon  of  this  title  or 
ilie  applU;;itlon  itiereof  U>  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances i-s  held  iiiv.Uld,  the  remainder  of 
the  t;t:e  and  the  apiJlicalion  of  the  iirov.sioii 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
otiier  circvunstaiices  shall  not  be  .itltv.-d 
tlierebv 

TITLF   IX 

PRtVENTION     OF    INTIMIDATION     1  .N     1- AIR 
HOUSING    t.^SFS 

.SK.r  Ual  Whoever,  wlu-tlier  or  not  ,i<  i.iiii^ 
under  color  of  law,  by  force  or  tliriMt  o(  force 
Willi ully.  injures.  Intimidates  or  iiU^-rferes 
with,  or  alU-mpls  to  injure  intimidate  or  in- 
terfere wlDi— 

lai  any  j)ers<3ii  becaiLse  ol  his  r.ice.  <  oh.r, 
relit'ion  or  n.itional  origin  and  becau.se  lie  is 
or  lias  l>een  .selling,  purch.-using,  renting, 
litiancinc.  occupying,  or  coiitracuiig  or  ne- 
gotialiup  lor  the  sale,  purch.a.se.  rental, 
linancing  or  occupation  of  any  dwelliiiK,  or 
applvmg  lor  or  partlcip.itine  in  any  service, 
org.aniz.atlon,  or  f.vciUty  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  or  renung  dwellings;  or 

(tai  any  i)erson  because  he  is  or  h.'is  \>cen. 
or  lu  order  to  intimidate  such  person  or  any 
(,'luT  per.son  or  any  clruss  of  persons  from  - 

(1)  partlcip.ning.  without  di.scrimma- 
tion  on  account  of  r,ice.  color,  religion  or  iia- 
fonal  origin,  in  anv  of  the  activities,  serv- 
ices, organizations  or  lacilltles  described  m 
subsection  901  lai ;  or 

(2)  affording  another  person  or  .lass  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate, or 

ici  any  citizen  because  he  is  or  has  been 
or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citizen  or  any 
other  citizen  Irom  lawfully  aiding  or  en- 
,  oiiraemg  other  persons  to  part:cipatc,  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  r.ice.  color, 
relicion  or  national  origin,  m  any  of  the 
:ictivivies,  services,  organiailions  or  f.ioilllies 
described  in  subsection  901  lal  .  or  parucipat- 
lug  lawfully  ill  speech  or  iieaoeiul  assembly 
opposing  any  dciual  of  tiie  opportunity  to  so 
p.\rt:cipate — 

■■ha;!  be  lined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  l)oth: 
and  if  bodily  iniurv  results  shall  be  fined  nil 
more  than  5-10.000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  vears.  or  both:  and  if  death  results 
shall  t>e  subject  Ui  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life 

Mr.    HORTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    i:i-.st 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues  cm 
the  liiKh  cjuality  of  discu.ssion  and  de- 
bate that  we  have  conducted  on  thi.s  bill. 
1  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  realize 
that  the  eye.s  of  the  Nation  are  on  the 
House   tixlay   as   v,e   decide   the  fat-e  of 
n.R  2516  as  ii  was  I'assed  by  the  Senate 
Manv   Americans  think  this  bill  is  a 
test   for  the  Cungrcs.s— testing  whether 
or  not  we  can  be  responsive  to  pressing 
Ijroblems   v.-hich    face   .'Vmenca,   Oih.crs, 
also  m  great  numbers,  feel  that  such  im- 
lioitant    and   serious    h  .^islation    should 
not  be  voted  upon  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cnsis  or  hvsteria.  when  the  Nation  is  re- 
acting to  the  .-^hock  of  an  assassmation 
and  the  wanton   riots  and  destruction 
which  ensued. 

My  view  is  that  such  events  outside 
the  sphere  of  Govermnent  should  not  be 
permitted  t^  disrupt  or  jx)stpone  action 
which  has  already  been  scheduled  by  the 
Congress  on  such  Important  legislation 
All  of  us  ynew  long  before  the  events  of 
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last  weelcend  ihat  H  R  -'316  was  slated 
for  a  crucial  dt'Cislon  this  week  We  have 
all  Deen  studyini^  this  measure  for  many, 
many  weok.^  and  we  have  all  thoroughly 
read  and  oon^idered  the  opinions  of  our 
constituent's — ihe  !)e<:)ple  a{  America  Ir- 
res(X)nsible  rioters  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stall  the  workinijs  of  Congress. 
any  more  than  they  should  be  permitted 
to  disrupt  the  lives  of  peaceful  citizens 
in  o'lr  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  very  much  in  tune 
witii  the  landmark  lenislation  in  the  field 
of  individual  nnhts  which  Congress  has 
enacted  earlier  m  this  decade.  H.R.  2516 
takes  several  important  steps  toward 
undersconnt;  the  determination  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  !,'ood  the  .Jiomise  and  the  philos- 
^  ophy  which  is  boimd  up  in  the  13th.  14th. 
and  15th  ;unendments  to  the  Coitstitu- 
tiun. 

I  support  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
pnnid  to  be  amoner  a  great  many  of  our 
colleagues  vho  share  my  support  for  its 
enactment  today.  This  bill  protects  the 
individual  riRhts  of  every  American,  not 
.lust  those  of  one  class  or  economic  .strata. 
We  cannot  fail  to  provide  this  protection. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  as 
is  .^o  frequently  the  case  with  letjislation. 
HR  2516.  the  so-called  civil  ritihts  bill 
of  1968.  is  not  |)erfect.  But  it  contains  a 
number  of  features  which  are  needed 
now, 

I  have  examined  this  complex  bill  care- 
fully and  ob.iectively  I  have  concluded 
that  the  bill  should  be  passed  as  promptly 
as  possible  in  the  best  interest  of  all  uur 
Nation  s  ciiizens 

While  It  is  true  that  several  parts  of 
this  IcLiislation  have  not  undergone  the 
usual  House  procedure  of  careful  reex- 
amination by  committee  suice  passage  by 
the  Senate,  it  is  aUo  true  that  the  vast 
national  attention  locused  on  this  legis- 
lation  has  tesulted  .n  more  careful  scru- 
tiny by  every  individual  Member  of  this 
body  than  may  be  usual. 

Title  VTII.  the  open  housint;  section. 
IS  generally  considered  the  most  contro- 
versial feature  of  this  bill.  The  way  this 
title  is  drawn  hones  very  close  to  the  bone 
of  two  fundamental  principles  the  in- 
dividual neht  ro  reside  wherever  you  oan 
atTord  without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color:  and  the  individ- 
ual ri,t;ht  to  do  w  ith  the  property  you  own 
as  you  see  fit.  Nothint;  in  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  construed  to  force  an  in- 
dividual to  sell  his  property  to  another 
unwillingly. 

But  I  must  jjOmt  out  tliat  I  am  lUi- 
happy  with  the  provisions  m  this  let;is- 
lation  winch  I  feel  discriminate  against 
the  use  of  real  estate  brokers  m  the 
handlint;  of  homes  and  I  feel  the  legisla- 
tion should  be  corrected  in  this  regard. 
Whether  one  can  or  cannot  discriminate 
reuardmg  his  own  home  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  an  ix^cul.  but 
rather  on  whether  or  not  one  is  in  tlie 
buMiiess  of  selling  or  renting  iiropeity 

I  voted  for  the  House-parsed  open 
housing;  legislation  In  1966  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  Events  smce  then 
have  not  disj-uaded  me  Irom  that  posi- 
tion. All  Americans  w,th  the  ambition 
and  ability  to  improve  their  station  m 
life   >houId  have  the  opportunity  to  do 


so  without  discrimination    This  need  is 
addres.sed  in  title  VIII  of  this  bill 

The  pattern  of  minority  groups 
thniughout  our  Nations  brief  history 
has  been  to  move  into  the  nhetto  and 
then  out  of  it  After  the  events  of  last 
week.  I  am  sure  many  Negio  Americans 
will  have  even  more  motivation  to 
achieve  in  order  to  be  able  to  escat^e  to 
a  place  of  ^'reater  safety  and  opportunity 
for  them.selves  and  their  children  So, 
while  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  bill,  certain  features  are 
needed  now 

Events  of  last  week  attest  to  the  need 
foa-  lek;islation  to  prohibit  riotinii  and 
violence  for  whatever  purpose  We  need 
lepislation  to  prevent  interference  with 
those  pursuing  their  own  civil  rmhts  or 
attempting  to  educate  others  about  their 
rights  But  we  also  need  leuislation  to 
pfcvent  inciting  of  violence  in  the  name 
of  civil  rights  or  under  whatever  prc- 
ttrxt  Such  an  urgent  need  cannot  await 
delay  nor  tolerate  inaction  These  needs 
are  addres.'^ed  in  title  I  of  this  bill. 

Related  to  the  above  necessity  to  pro- 
tert  the  bona  fide  civil  ritrhts  movement, 
while  restricting  the  riots  and  violence 
which  unfortunately  have  been  promul- 
gat«-d  fal.sely  in  the  name  of  that  legiti- 
mate movement,  is  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  limit  the  manufacturing  or  trans- 
portitm  of  tirearms.  explosives,  and  in- 
cendiaries, along  with  advcx'ating  or  in- 
stjucting  in  their  luse  in  civil  disorders. 
This  need  is  ;uidressed  in  title  X  of  this 
bUl. 

This  is  also  an  appropriate  time  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  the  American  In- 
dian who  has  been  denied  many  rights 
fotr  too  long.  This  need  is  addressed  in 
titles  II  through  VII  of  this  bill 

Further  delay  in  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation could  be  dangerous  The  legisla- 
tion Is  legitimate  and  warranted  Last 
wt-ek  made  the  need  urgent.  To  delay 
would  strengthen  the  hand  and  voice  of 
the  extremists,  who  are  only  sometimes 
racists.  Some  are  extremists  for  per- 
-cinal  or  political  advantage.  To  allow 
these  extremists,  regardless  of  which 
variety,  to  continue  to  exploit  the 
(genuine  problems  confrontins  the  Negro 
would  further  polarize  our  Nation  and 
threaten  much  greater  civil  disorder  and 
not  in  the  future. 

To  delay  would  threaten  the  life  and 
jiroperty  of  many  more  law-abidin«  citi- 
/ietis,  whatever  their  economic  circum- 
stance or  whatever  their  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  civil  rights.  Delay  could 
mean  further  disorder  and  dcstiuction 
with  the  inevitable  loss  of  places  to  work 
or  live 

And,  finally,  to  delay  would  apparently 
deprive  the  Attorney  General  the  au- 
thority he  .seems  to  feel  he  needs  to 
move  against  national  advocates  of  civil 
riot.  For  2  years  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  prosecution  of  such  individuals  But 
the  administration  apparently  felt  it 
lacked  the  authority  to  prosecute.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  situation  has  grown 
increasingly  worse.  Passage  of  this  .vet 
.should  remove  that  cloud  by  which  the 
administration  has  avoided  what  I  deem 
to  be  Its  duty. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  legis- 
lation be  considered  as  a  memorial  to  an 
individual,   because   this  is  a  nation  of 


laws,  not  of  individuals  But  it  may  be 
approi)riate  lo  pa.ss  legislation  and  Ud  do 
.so  promptly  in  the  interests  of  preserv- 
ing the  orderly  proces.ses  of  our  Ameri- 
can system. 

Those  who  would  caiiltalize  most  uix>n 
our  failure  to  pa,ss  this  leinslation  are 
the  same  as  those  who  would  profit  most 
from  the  disorders  which  followed  the 
a.ssassinatu>n  of  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
Communists  <ind  the  advcx'atrs  of  racial 
.separatism 

.And  perhaps  this  is  an  appropriate 
point  at  which  to  ask  whethi-r  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  the  news 
media,  or  the  .American  people  have  niven 
adequate  consideration  to  this  fact  in 
connection  with  the  recent  tragic  as.sas- 
slnation. 

Mrs  DWYER  Mr.  Speaker,  both  .sim- 
ple justice  and  the  equity  of  the  Consti- 
tution compel  us  today  lo  approve  both 
the  preferential  resolution  'H  Res.  1100' 
and  the  bill  'HR  2516  >  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  including  its  open  hou-sing 
provisions. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding. I  fear,  about  v\  hat  this 
bill  would  do  in  reuard  to  open  housiim 
and  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
House  is  considering  the  legislation. 
.After  considerable  study,  both  of  the  leg- 
islation Itself  and  of  the  ob.iections  which 
have  been  raised  against  it,  I  am  jier- 
sonally  convinced  that  the  weicht  of  the 
evidence  clearly  comes  clown  in  favor  of 
the  bill  and  of  the  preferential  resolu- 
tion which  will  enable  us  to  vote  on  the 
merits. 

First.  Mr  Speaker,  by  passing  this 
Ions-overdue  legislation,  the  Hou.se  will 
not — repeat  not — be  acting  hurriedly  or 
emotionally.  It  will  be  votinc  belatedly 
and  I  hope  .soundly  on  matters  of  fun- 
damental justice  which  have  been  under 
active  consideration  in  Congress  for  sev- 
eral years. 

As  I  am  sure  our  colleagues  will  recall, 
a  majority  of  the  Hou.se.  of  which  I  was 
one.  voted  in  favor  of  open  housing  legis- 
lation in  the  89th  Congress  Sub.scquent 
filibusters  in  the  other  body  have  ac- 
counted for  the  tnsulny  delay 

Contrary  to  the  assumptions  of  many 
people,  therefore,  today  s  scheduled  vote 
on  civil  1  luhts  b.as  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  the  tragic  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  or  with  the  dis- 
orders which  followed.  The  Senate  had 
finally,  passed  the  lecislation  in  March 
and  the  House  had.  prior  to  Dr.  Kings 
death,  assigned  the  bill  lor  consideration 
today. 

By  any  test,  however,  approval  of  this 
bill  IS  right.  Morally,  di.scrimination 
based  on  race  is  wrong. 

Constitutionally,  the  law  cannot  be — 
as  It  IS  today  m  maiiy  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— exploited  for  the  pun^o.'^e  of  enforc- 
ing' hoasing  segregation. 

Politically,  we  shall  irreparably  dam- 
age and  divide  our  country  unless  we 
honestly  strive  for  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  lights. 

.And  practically,  several  States — in- 
cluding the  State  of  New  Jersey— already 
have  in  force  open  housing  statutes  even 
more  comprehensive  than  the  bill  before 
the  House  Consequently,  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  not  change  the  situation 
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in    these   State.s— again    including   New 
Jersey— in  any  respect. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  useful  to 
remind  our.selves  that  the  i>ending  bill  is 
a  better  balanced  piece  of  legislation  than 
mo.st  peo!)le  seem  to  realize.  In  addition 
to  its  cull  rights  provisions,  it  contains 
'■nportanl  aniiriot  sections  which  will  be 
<  if.  ctive  m  pi-eventing  and  controlling 
any  further  disorders. 

{■'or  all  these  reasons — but  with  em- 
phasis on  the  continuing  need  to  do  jus- 
tice, to  discouinue  racial  discrimination, 
to  briim  new  hope  and  opportunity  to  all 
our  people^ — I  urue  our  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  resolution  and  to  pass  the 
bill.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  obligation 
to  act  rightly  and  responsibly  belongs  to 
us   We  must  not  avoid  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distingui.shed 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr  Gerald  R.  FordI. 

Mr.  GEFIALD  R.  F'ORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  only  for  myself.  In  this  emotional 
atmosphere  I  would  hesitate  to  claim  that 
I  si>eak  for  others. 

I  must  say  that  I  speak  with  deep  con- 
viction and  with  a  troubled  heart. 

As  I  said  several  weeks  ago.  I  favor  the 
enactment  of  fair  housing  legislation  and 
will  vote  for  such  legislation  regardless 
of  the  parliamentary  procedure  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body.  But  in  all  .sincerity  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  Senate  bill  be  sent  to 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  the  Con- 
gress, but  more  particularly  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  been  a  bulwark  of 
strength  reflecting  the  good  judgment  of 
the  American  people.  This  is  so  because 
we — each  of  us — eo  back  to  put  our 
records  on  the  line  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval every  2  years. 

Over  the  years  the  House  with  courage 
and  wi-sdom  has  rejected  the  excessive 
and  unwise  demands  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Over  the  years  the  House  with  forth- 
rightness  and  sagacity  has  maintained 
its  right  as  a  copartner  with  the  Senate 
in  working  our  combined  will  on  legis- 
lative matters 

Over  the  years  the  House  with  dedica- 
tion and  good  judgment  has  refused  to 
be  stampeded  by  one  group  or  one  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

We  have  followed  the  time-tested  pro- 
cedures, and  America  has  been  the  better 
for  it.  The  net  result:  the  Congress,  and 
specifically  the  House  of  Representatives, 
lias  contributed  constructively  to  Amer- 
ica today  and  despite  its  problems,  it  is  a 
great  country. 

I  am  saddened— and  I  sincerely  mean 
it — by  what  we  may  do  here  today,  not 
on  the  issue  of  open  housing  but  because 
I  feel  we  may  abandon  those  procedures 
v.hereby  a  collective  judgment  of  the 
.Members  of  the  other  body  and  of  our- 
se'acs  will  be  the  determining  factor  in 
what  we  finally  approve. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  possibility  that 
AC  may  be  rubberstamping  some  far- 
reaching  legislation  that  came  from  the 
other  body,  not  for  ourselves  in  part. 

Today  we  are  considering  this  bill  of 
.'.line  50  pages,  and  we  are  considering  it 
!n  1  hour  on  an  up  or  down  basis. 
It  all  began  last  August  in  this  body 


when  the  House,  by  a  vot*  of  326  lo  93. 
passed  a  six-and-a-half-page  bill  which 
went  to  the  other  body  and  was  referred 
to  their  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
After  3  months  of  consideration  their 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  four-and-a-half-i)ace  docu- 
ment which  was  siunificantly  dilTerent 
from  the  bill  that  we  passed. 

Then  in  January  of  this  year  this  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  tame  lo  the  Senate  floor, 
and  in  40  days  of  debate  that  body  con- 
sidered the  Hou.se  bill  as  amended  and 
added  one  amendment  after  another,  in- 
cluding HR.  421,  which  in  July  of  la.st 
year  we  pa.s.sed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
347  to  70, 

But  ihey  did  not  pa.'^s  the  same  bill  m 
.--iibstance  that  the  IIou.se  had  approved. 
Tiic  amendment  the  Senate  added  is  not 
Uie  bill  that  we  passed  .As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  deleted  a  most  important  pro- 
vision which  this  House  in  working  its 
will  insisted  be  retained  in  the  legislation 
by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

There  are  other  substantive  differences 
in  this  bill  between  what  we  pa.s.sed  and 
what  the  Senate  approved.  The  Senate 
in  its  40  days  of  deliberations  added  S. 
1843  relating  to  Indian  rights,  approved 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  This  was  a  10-page-plus 
bill  of  considerable  importance  and 
some  little  controversy.  This  is  legisla- 
tion which  is  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  no  ac- 
tion on  it  thus  far.  If  we  approve  this 
50-page  bill  today,  we  will  take  from  the 
34  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
that  committee  the  right  to  work  their 
will  and  to  make  their  recommendations 
to  us. 

Then  the  other  body  added  a  23-iiage 
open  housing  provision,  a  provision  w  hich 
is  quite  different  from  the  one  passed 
here  2  years  ago  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, The  fair  housing  legislation 
passed  in  1966  was  more  narrow  in  its 
coverage  but  more  stringent  in  its  en- 
forcement provisions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert.) The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  I'j  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  irnss  no 
judgment  on  the  two  fair  housing  ver- 
sions— the  House  version  called  the 
Mathias  amendment  on  the  Senate  ver- 
sion— but  since  the  House  in  tiie  90th 
Congress  has  not  previously  considered 
such  legislation.  I  believe  we  should  now 
do  so  through  our  House  conferees. 

Of  course  the  Senate  added  other  leg- 
islation concerning  so-called  gun  control. 
It  will  be  .said  there  is  no  significant 
difference  between  wiiat  the  Senate  did 
and  what  the  House  approved  in  August 
1967.  I  respectfully  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  you  to  examine  carefully  this  24- 
page  memorandum  that  came  from  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  staff. 
No  good  lawyer  could  allege  there  are  no 
.significant  or  material  differences  be- 
tween the  House  version  and  the  Senate 
proposal.  The  memorandum  follows: 
Memorandum  on  H  R.  2.51G 
This  memorandum  couuiinE  a  more  cjm- 
plete  analysis  ol  H.R.  2516  cis  passed  by  tiie 


Senate  on  March  11.  1968>  than  that  pro- 
\  xifd  l)v  muiorlty  .staff  in  tlie  lirst  memoran- 
ci\im  (vf  March  13.  1968.  A.s  in  tlie  first 
nu-nuirandnm.  the  Senate  sub.stltute  Is  com- 
jiared  l  >  relevant  House-passed  l)inK.  H  R 
JfjlG  and  H  R  421  of  the  90th  Conpre.'-.s  and 
HR  1 47ti.=>  <if  the  H9th  Congress  However, 
unlike  the  lirst  nieni>randum,  this  ijroMde:, 
an  .malysls  of  Tllles  II  thr(>\iKh  VII  of  the 
Senate  .'itihslitnle  v,hl(h  treat,  with  Inch  oi 
right-i. 

TITl.t     1        !N  lEKVFRENCf,    Wmi     FrVlMlAllV 

I'HOiErTrD  .^CIlVITI^s 
Title  1  of  the  Senate  version  embraces 
the  areas  rovcred  both  m  H  F!  2516  .uid  H  H 
121.  as  Ihcy  passed  the  House  in  1967  1' 
should  he  noted  that  Republican  inembc.s 
i.f  the  .Uidiriary  CommUl.ee  cxpres.sed  i  ne 
Miw  in  '-he  Committee  report.s  on  both  ol 
the-e  Hou.se  bills  thai  the  two  Mils  :ictu- 
.i!!y  reflected  two  .sides  of  one  problem,  and 
that  tliey  therefore  Fhould  be  joined  to- 
gether. The  Senate  ha-s  taken  the  suf,'ge.sted 
.oiproach 

'The  first  hall  ol  'litle  I  i.s  similar  to  the 
Hotl.se  vei-sir.n  of  HR  2516  However,  there 
,ire  several  differences.  Both  the  Hon.se  \<-r- 
,i(,n  and  the  Senate  version  make  11  a  crime 
lor  anyone,  whether  or  not  acting  tinder  the 
color  'it  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
to  injure,  intimidate  or  interfere  with  ,tny 
person  l)Pcaiise  lie  is  or  has  been  partlcip..t- 
in-;  111  .'-pfcifled  lederally  protecU-d  activities. 
However,  the  Senate  version  requires  thai 
stich  iiilury  be  done  •'wlllfuny.''  where.a.s  the 
House  version  rcqtiires  that  it  be  done  only 
■knowingly  " 

'1  he  Senate  version  divides  the  eniiiTierati-<l 
.vrti-.itle.s  into  two  categories:  the  fir.st  minlit 
be  c.illed  that  ol  greater  federal  interest, 
.aid  the  j.econd.  that  of  lesser  lederal  i:i- 
tere.=t  But  only  as  to  t!ie  .second  category 
■  4  activities  does  the  Senate  version  pur- 
],  .rtedly  require  that  r.tclal  motivation  i  .i 
:,horth.and  term  for  -because  of  lils  ra^-e, 
<.ilor  religion  or  national  origin"  i  be  proved 
as  an  element  of  the  offense  The  House 
version  does  not  divide  the  enumerated  ac- 
tivities into  two  categories,  and  requires 
that  racial  motivation  be  proved  a.s  to  aU 
(•.i:es.  The  .Senate  version  does  not  mimic 
the  House  ver.sion  in  de.-scribing  the  sub- 
.stance  of  the  protected  activities  There  are 
thus  subtle  differences  in  the  two  versions 

.A.fter  considerable  debate  in  the  Hou.se.  it 
v.as  azrced  that  ".ut^mpt-s  to  interfere"  with 
.1  person's  federal) y  protected  righUs  were 
simplv  too  tenuous  a  basis  lor  ])roseculion 
The  Senate  ver.sion  does  not  aaree  How- 
ever, neither  did  the  House  version  consist- 
intlv  take  that  position  throughout  the  en- 
tire bill.  Compare  Sec.  245iai  v.itli  Sec  24 j 
(b)  ,  245(ci    and  245idi 

Tlie  House  version  forbid.s  di-scrimination 
on  the  b.t.sis  of  ■political  aifillalion"  in  the 
enumerated  area.s.  \vhere:i.s  '  !ie  .Senate  ver- 
i-icni  docs  not- 

.'Vftor  some  discussic^n,  tiie  Hoiue.  in  'he 
Committee  (.il  -he  Whole,  narrowlv  deleatcd 
i9U  90i  an  amendment  to  protect  businrs:.- 
men  during  nous  However  .such  protection 
i.s  extended  to  such  people  by  Sec  245(bi  ':!i 
ol  the  Senate  version. 

Sec     245ibl(4i(Al    of   the   Senate   ver-ljii 
■.vhich  forbids  mtenertnce  with  one  •parti'  i- 
p.\tin£;  without  discrimination  on  account  (• 
race,  color,  reliRion  or  national  ortcin  m  ttav 
of    the    benefits    r^r    a.clivilies^'    enumerated 
l^resents  a  serious  problem    If  the  ,section  1 
desiened     t.o     proscribe     act£     of     terrorism 
a</aiiist  minority  croups,  it  may  be  supenlu- 
ous    I  and    certainly    confusine)    in    '.  ifw    o: 
the   intimidation   clause   that   wa.s  added    by 
the  Senate  at  subsection  1  ol  the  Sec   24,5ii)i 
The  House   bill   requires   ;t   separate  acts-ol- 
t error    .-ection.    245(bi     ion    p.xge    3    of    tlie 
House  version  I.  because  it  does  not  have  an 
intimidation    clause   comp.iTable    to    that    r\ 
Sec    245(biili    of  the  Senate  version.  If.  on 
the   other   hand,   it   is  not   det;icned   to   pro- 
scribe acts  ol    'erronsm,   but  .-ipplies  ratiier 
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to  civil  rlghu  workers  (see  Cong  Rec  .  Miirch 
7  1968.  puiife  5636 ».  It  IS  likewise  superfluoiis 
and  L'onf  iLsln^. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  language  uf 
the  House  version  u  for  more  cleur  The 
principal  secUonB  were  nut  rewritten  on  the 
lliwr  Thus  the  House  version  avoids  iwkward 
phriiseology  like  that  in  prop<">sed  section 
245(bMli  whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  coNir  of  Uiw  hy  force  or  threat  of  force 
willfully  intimidates  .iny  person     .  . 

In  order  to  intimld;)te  such  person  or  anv 
other  person  or  rtny  clajs  of  persons  from" 
partldpntlng  In  the  activities  described  Pro- 
posed section  245ibM4HAi  repeatfi  lIUs  lan- 
KU^se  verhatlni  exiept  that  U  iuUls  the  ((iiall- 
tlc.ulon  that  the  victim  must  be  participat- 
ing 'wiUiout  dlscrlmlii.itlon  on  ac-ouiit  of 
race.'  etc.  Is  thut  a  distinction  without  iv 
ditfereiice?  Pr«.)brtl)ly  so 

Proposed  section  2451  tai  (2)  requires  r;iclal 
motivation  its  an  element  of  the  olteiises  con- 
cerning activities  of  lesser  feder.il  int«>rest 
Tills  !s  the  only  place  in  Title  I  of  the  Senate 
version  where  racti^l  motlv.itlon  is  made  iiil 
element  of  an  ■itfense  But  that  ref|Ulrpment 
in  proposed  secnon  245ibi  |2|  is  made  meiin- 
Ingless  by  (bM4i  of  such  section  which 
makes  it  .^  crlma  to  do  what  ibi  (2i  forbids 
even  if  mcMl  moUvatlon  Is  lacking 

Thus  the  element  of  racial  moUvatlon 
drops  out  of  the  Senate  version — an  effect 
which  was  probably  not  intended  by  the 
other  body  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  list  fight 
breaks  out  in  x  labor  dispute  because  i>ne 
party  was  "enjoying  employment  .  .  .  by  any 
prlv.ue  employer"  as.  say.  a  scab  laborer,  then 
A  fetleral  crime  may  have  been  committed 
The  iame  might  be  true  it  two  employees 
fought  over  the  fact  that  one  received  ;v 
bonus  ui  "perquisite"  I  while  the  other  did 
not.  These  results  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  probable  legislative  Intent  of  the  other 
body,  let  alone  that  of  the  House 

One  should  recall  that  one  of  the  earlier 
suilemates  in  the  other  txxly  was  caused  by 
the  t|uestlon  whether  racial  motivation 
should  be  made  an  element  of  the  crime 
Though  subsections  (btili  and  ibl(2i 
give  the  appearance  :■!  compromise  on  that 
question,  subsection  ibi  i4|  Indicates  that 
the   .<>o-calIed    liberal   bloc   lu«t   the   bargain 

The  -ithcr  example  of  a  disparity  in  Title 
I  between  what  was  intended  and  what  was 
legislated  grtws  out  of  the  Mrs  Murphy 
amendment  [compare  section  201ibi\li  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 1  proposed  by 
Senator  Cooper  >  Cong  Hec  p  5636.  March  7, 
I'JtJSi  .  The  amenuinent  reads. 

"Nothing  m  ^ubplU•agraph  i2mF)  or  (4 1 
(A)  of  this  subeecilon  shall  apply  to  the 
proprietor  of  .my  establishment  which  pro- 
vides lodging  to  transient  guests,  or  to  any 
eimployee  acting  on  behalf  of  such  proprie- 
tor, with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  ot  the 
goods,  services  facilities,  privileges,  advan- 
tiiges,  or  accommodations  of  such  establish- 
ment If  such  establishment  is  located  within 
a  building  which  irontains  nut  more  than  five 
rooms  for  rent  or  hire  .and  which  is  actually 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  as  his  residence  " 

Thus  If  Mrs  Murphy  wishes  to  intimidiite 
a  prospective  Ncyro  tenant  she  may  do  so 
without  violating  Title  I  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. But  suppose  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  intimi- 
dates Mrs.  Murphy  because  <:he  has  a  Negro 
ten.mt.  Does  Title  I  of  ilie  Senate  version 
protect  her'  No  The  relevant  language  Is 
found  in  prop<.ised  section  24dibii4|iBi 
no  one  m.iy  mtinvidate  Mrs  Murphy  for  "af- 
fording another  persun  opportunity 
-to  \o  participate 

The  language  refers  back  to  <4mA»  whoae 
coverage  was  truncated  by  the  Oo<'iper 
ainendnient  Thus,  since  .Mrs  .Murphy  w.is 
alTording  opportunities  beyond  those  delim- 
ited m  i4  M  A)  j-he  IS  not  protected  by  i4m  B) 

The   House   version  of   HR    2516  probably 
priAlutes    a   diiferent    result   in    both   c.uses 
Mrs.  Murphy  could  not  intimidate  i  by  force 
or    threat   of    lorcei    the    prospective    Negro 


ten.int  nor  could  the  KKK  intimidate  Mrs 
Murphy  for  iitTordIng  n  room  to  such  a  tenant 

Tlius  it  should  be  noted  that  these  List 
twro  major  differences  i  racial  motivation,  pro- 
tection of  Mrs  Murphy  I  between  ITtle  I  of 
the  Senate  version  .ind  H  K  2.Slfi  us  pa.ssed  by 
tlif  H'Use  .ire  somewh.it  accident. il  It  n 
pni'b.«ble  that  the  Senate  did  not  intend  to  be 
different  on  those  two  issues 

-The  question  of  protection  from  .ind  pro- 
tection of  Mrs  Murphy  is  not  laid- to  rest  by 
tfje  Cooper  .■\mendment  to  Title  I  Since  Title 
VlII  doe*  not  regulate  Mrs  Murphv  (section 
un()ibH2)|  and  since  the  vmrpose  of  I'ltle 
IH  i-J  only  to  enforce  Title  VIII  with  criminal 
&.\rictlon».  It  would  seem  that  none  of  the 
criminal  K.inctlons  In  the  Senate  Amendment 
ajlply  to  the  Mrs  Murphy  ^Ittiation  That 
w^ii  probably  the  Intent  of  nectlon  ini(bi 
of  I  the  Senate  version  which  states:  "Noth- 
infc  contained  in  this  iiectlon  shiill  apply  to 
1  r  artect  activities  under  title  \III  of  this 
.\<Jt  • 

CThe  argument  would  be  valid  if  Title  IX 
h;{rt  been  written  to  do  no  more  than  enforce 
TUle  VIII  But  Title  IX  mlrrorln..;  the  np- 
l>rt';<ch  of  Title  I.  make*  it  a  crime  tn  intlml- 
(l.ite  "any  person  because  of  his  race  and 

because  he  is  renting  .      .  occupying  .  .  . 

<'r  negotiating  for  the  rental  .  .  or  occu- 
l>;<tlon  of  unv  dwelling 

tnius  Mrs  Murphy  may  not  Intimidate  the 
prvepectlve  Negro  tenant  And  since  Title  IX 
al|o  forbids  Intimidating  anyone  because  he 
1.S    ".\ffording    another    person  opportu- 

nltv  .  so  to  participate."  the  KKK  ran- 
ndt  intimidate  Mrs  Murphy  for  renting  to  a 
Nqfrro  without  subjecting  Itself  to  criminal 
penalties. 

t'hus  the  results  under  Title  IX.  unlike 
thtee  under  Title  I.  appc.xr  to  square  with 
th^  House  version 

Both  the  Sen.lte  and  House  verslon.s  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  Civil  Rights  work- 
ers While  the  House  version  protects  Civil 
Rights  workers  who  are  persons."  the  Senate 
version  protects  only  thoKe  who  are  "citizens." 
See  proposed  section  245ibii5)  In  Title  IX 
of  the  Senate  version. 

poth  the  Sen.ite  .ind  House  versions  pro- 
\i4e  for  an  Identical  tier  of  penalties  for  vlo- 
laBlona  of  the  Act  baaed  up<jn  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense. 

Two  Senate  amendments  attempt  to  make 
the  protection  provisions  InappUcible  to  law 
enforcement  olHcers.  The  t^rst  proposed  by 
Senator  Talm.adge.  Insulates  offlcers  who  are 
lawfully"  carrying  out  the  duties  of  their 
otllce.  Sec  245ic)  The  second  .imendment. 
proposed  by  Senator  Ervln.  provides  that  the 
operative  sections  shall  not  apply  to  •  .acts  or 
omissions  on  the  p;\rt  of  l.\w  enforcement 
ofUcera  .  who  aj"e  engaged  In  sujjpressing 
a  pot  or  civil  disturbance  or  restoring  law 
and  order  during  a  riot  or  civil  dlsturt>ance." 
Under  the  Utter  amendment.  .Sec,  101  icj. 
protection  of  the  law  may  be  wuntLng  when 
It  Is  needed  most  '  .Mthough  neither  the 
term  "riot"  nor  the  term  "civil  disturbance" 
Is  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  chapter  in 
question.  It  IS  cleiur  that  the  Ervln  .Amend- 
ment would  seriously  decrease  the  number  of 
people  r  whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law")  whose  conduct  would  be 
regulated  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  amendments  to  .Sec  241  and  242  of 
Title  18  concerning  penalties  are  the  same 
in  the  House  and  Senate  versions 

The  pre-emption  Section  of  the  Hou.'^e  ver- 
sion says  that  no  state  law  Is  pre-empted  un- 
less It  Is  inconsistent."  with  the  Federal  law. 
wtiereas  the  Senate  version  makes  clear  that 
there  Is  no  pre-emption  whatsoever  Since  it 
L3  nnllkely  that  a  State  would  seek  to  enforce 
a  statute  conflicting  with  the  federal  policy 
stated  herein,  it  is  probable  that  the  different 
approaches  would  produce  the  s^urie   result. 

Finally,  see  245(a)  di  of  the  Seiuite  ver- 
sii>n  states  that  no  proeecutlon  shall  be  un- 
dertaken unlese  the  .^ttoruey  General  certi- 
fies in  .uJvance  that  It  Is  "In  the  public 
interest  and  necessary  to  secure  substantial 


Justice  "  The  House  version  conuUns  no  such 
provision. 

H  R  421  and  the  Tliurmond-Lausche 
amendment  contain  almost  identical  opera- 
tive sections.  However,  the  Senate  version 
makes  cle.ir  that  the  overt  act  which  Is  re- 
quired may  occur  either  during  the  travel 
i>r  use  of  the  Interstate  f.iciUty  or  aft^-r  the 
travel  or  use  of  such  i.iclUty.  whereiis  the 
House  ■.  erslon  seemed  to  say  that  the  overt 
act  could  occur  only  after  the  travel  or  use 
of  the  Interstate  facility. 

.Sec  2101  (b)  of  the  Senate  version  pro- 
vides for  a  rule  of  evidence.  It  Is  senseless. 
The  House  version  hiis  no  such  provision. 

Sec  2101(c)  lif  the  Senate  version  pro- 
Udes  that  coiivli-tlon  or  acquittal  on  the 
mcrlt.s  iind--r  the  laws  of  any  st.ite  shull  be 
a  bar  to  any  federal  prosecution  "f  ir  the 
same  act  or  acts."  What  is  the  scope  of  the 
quoted  phr.ise?  Tlie  House  version  hao  no 
buch  provision. 

Sec.  2101  (d I  of  the  Senate  version  requires 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  quickly  pros- 
ecute Interstate  rioters  or  report  to  Congress 
111  WTltlng  The  Houte  version  lias  no  bUch 
provision. 

Sec  210Ue)  of  the  Senate  version  Insu- 
lates labor  ur.lons  from  the  antl-rlot  provi- 
sions, so  long  as  they  are  pursuing  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  oreanlzed  l.ilxir  " 
The  House  In  the  Conmilltee  of  the  Whole, 
twice  handily  rejected  (120-68  on  a  division. 
CoNCREiSIONAI.  Hecord,  Vol.  113.  pt.  15.  J). 
19418.  and  110-76  on  a  division.  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol  173.  pt  15.  p.  19423) 
similar  exemptions  for  labor  unions. 

Sec  2101  If  I  of  the  Senate  version  Is  the 
antl-pre-emptlon  section.  It  makes  clear 
that  the  federal  remedy  IS  In  addition  to  the 
state  remedies  The  House  version  s  lys  that 
the  federal  remedy  does  not  pre-empt  tl^.e 
state  remedies  unless  they  are  "Incon.sl.st- 
ent  ■■  Since  It  Is  unlikely  that  a  State  would 
seek  to  enforce  a  statute  rontUctmi:  y.lt;i 
the  federal  policy  .stated  herein.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  the  dltlerent  approaches  would  pro- 
duce the  siinie  result 

Sec.  2102  of  the  Senate  version  defines  the 
terms  "riot  '  and  "to  Incite  a  riot."  as  does 
the  House  version.  Both  the  House  and  the 
.Senate  versions  make  the  mistake  of  apply- 
ing the  "clear  and  present  danger"  doctrine 
to  the  definition  ■  f  a  riot,  rather  than  the 
definition  of  "to  Incite  a  riot  "  For  the  doc- 
trine sets  down  a  rule  hy  which  freedom  of 
speech  Is  limlte<l  See  iichcrtrfi  v  rjiirrcf 
Statts.  249  US.  47.  52  (  1919)  Thus  Congress 
may  limit  "speech"  vkhere  it  presents  a  clear 
and  present  dancer  of  a  riot.  The  doctrine 
does  not  .iddre^s  Itself  to  the  l.ssue  ■  f 
whether  a  riot.  In  order  Ui  be  defiiuxl  as  a 
not.  must  present  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  h.arm  to  the  corrmnmlty. 

The  Senate  definition  of  "riot"  Includes 
not  only  acts  of  violence,  but  alto  threats 
of  acts  of  violence.  The  House  version  em- 
braced only  the  former.  The  Senate  version. 
like  the  House  version,  ot  the  definition  (  f 
the  term  "to  Incite  a  riot"  states  that  such 
term  does  not  mean  the  mere  advocacy  of 
Ideas  or  expression  of  belief.  However,  the 
Senate  version  makes  clear  that  "expression 
of  belief  '  does  not  involve  "advocacy  of  any 
act  or  acts  of  violence  or  assertion  of  the 
rlghtness  of.  or  the  right  to  commit  any 
such  act  or  acts."  v»-hereas  the  House  version 
is  silent  on  that  parti'-'ilnr  aspect 

These  .--ix  tJtles  -.^eTe  .wided  ■<■>  HR.  2516 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Krvm.  They  con- 
stitute the  exact  provisions  ol  S.  1843,  a  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  without  debate  on 
December  6.  1967  ."Uid  l.s  presently  pendini; 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  'iTie  bill  h.os  never  before  had 
the  benefit  of  hearings  In  the  House,  al- 
though the  Interior  Committee  has  whed- 
uled  hearings  bettinmng  March  29.  I'JGS.  ivr 
has  such  legislation  been  considered  in  any 
previous  Congress. 

A  comprehensive  .malysis  of  these  six  titles 
concerning   ttie   Rights   of   Indians   is   found 
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in  Senate  Report  No    841,  HOth  C*ngres.s.  1st 
Session    ( .icoompanylng  S    1843). 

TITLE    n — RIGHTS    OF    INDIANS 

Phis  title  creates  a  "bill  of  rights"  for 
Indians  in  relationship  to  their  tribal  gov- 
ernment similar  to  the  guarantees  of  our 
Federal  Constitution  It  embodies  portions 
of  the  First.  Fourth  Fifth.  Sixth.  Seventh 
.iiid  h'oxirteenlh  Amendment*  and  Article  1. 
t'fc  3  of  the  Constitution  and  applies  tliem 
t<i  Indians  who  ;'re  not  now  so  ijrolected 
Indian  tribal  cotirt,s.  acting-  under  Indian 
customs,  present Iv  are  not  subject  to  Con- 
stitutional sanctions 

In  addition  to  the  .-pcniic  portions  of  the 
Constitution  made  ..ppllcable  to  Indians, 
this  title  provides  .idtlitionally  that-  (1| 
tribal  courts  may  not  impose  criminal  pen- 
, lilies  in  exce.'w  of  S.'iOO  and  six  months  im- 
prl.^onnient.  or  l>ntli;  i2)  jurors  may  not  be 
tevier  than  six;  i3i  a.sslstance  of  cniiisc! 
sh.ill  be  at  the  accused's  own  expense  i  jires- 
ent  interpretations  of  Con.stltutional  mini- 
iiiiim  requirements  of  the  Sixth  Amendment 
.il)pliciible  to  non-Indian  i  itlx,en,s  retiuire 
l.iwyers  to  be  .ippolnted  at  no  cost  to  the 
uon-Indian  ..r-ciised,  if  he  is  indigent  and 
the  CiiiTiiiial  Justice  Act  if  1964  provides 
pavment  lor  such  !  iwyers  m  the  Federal 
c'ourts);  i4i  !i.iboa.s  corpus  application  for 
release  from  tribal  detention  .shall  be  made 
111  the  Feder.il  c.nirl.s  i  under  present  Con- 
stitutional practice  non-Indian  citizens,  if 
imprisoned  under  state  law.  must  first  seek 
habeas  corpus  by  cxhaustins  available  .state 
court  remedies  before  .ipplymg  to  Federal 
courts  I 

TITLE     ill  -MODEL     (ODE     (.OVER-NING     I  OORTS     OF 
INDIAN     AFFAIRS 

Tlii.s  title  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  dralt  lor  Coiipresslonal  considera- 
tion a  model  code  to  govern  the  administra- 
tion ol  Justice  by  Indian  courts  v^hlch  would 
supplant  the  present  rode  now  reposing  in 
Title  J5  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
and  which  is  more  than  thirty  years  old. 
Curiously,  this  title  requires  that  such  code 
shall  as,sure  that  any  accused  shall  have  the 
"same  rights,  privileges  and  immunities"  ns 
non-Indian  citizens  have  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, This  blanket  extension  of  protection 
under  the  Constitution  seems  to  make  the 
Partml  enumeration  of  "rights"  under  title 
n  unnecessary  ir  conlusmg 


TITLE      IV       .ILTiISDICTION      OVFR      I  RIMINAL      AND 
Civil.    ACTIONS 

This  title  authorizes  states  not  having 
jvirisdution  over  (ull  and  criminal  actions 
In  Indian  country  within  their  boundaries 
to  .isMime  such  jurisdiction  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  i  majority  vote  of  adult 
Indians  required  i.  To  accomplish  that,  title 
IV  amends  Public  Law  83-280  (67  Stat.  588) 
which  now  permit,s  states  to  assume  such 
Jurisdiction  by  leRislative  action  and  with- 
out Indian  consent 

Some  States  presentiv  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  Indians  bv  autlioruy  f-l  their  own  Icgis- 
^itive  enaction  i  PL  83-280)  and  some  by 
Federal  mandate  i  18  USC  1 162.  28  USC  13G0  i , 
To  impltnifit  the  purposes  ol  the  bill — to 
siovern  Indians  only  vMth  th*r  consent— 
ntle  IV  repeals  that  part  ot  PL  83-280  (Sec. 
7)  which  permits  States  to  assume  Indian 
jurisdiction  without  Indian  c(jnsent.  Tlie 
bill  does  not  amend,  liowever.  those  provi- 
sions ol  lederal  law  that  specifically  require 
ceruun  states  to  assume  Jurisdiction,  Instead 
Litle  IV  allows  those  Stales,  along  with  the 
others  now  exercising  jurisdicticn.  to  retro- 
cede  such  presently  exercised  Jurisdiction 
back  to  the  United  States.  Retrocession  pre- 
sumably, would  then  permit  those  States  to 
extend  juriRdictioii  bacK  to  Indians  only  upon 
tne  Indians'  cinseiu.  But  cirelul  analysis 
ol  the  bill  and  Senate  report  No  841  reveals 
a  Contrary  result. 

The  Senate  report  says  that  title  IV  au- 
thority for  states  to  oiisume  Indian  juris- 
diction—with  Indian  consent— extends  only 


to  those  states  where  no  such  Jurisdiction 
■now  exiKts."  Tims.  States  nou-  exercising 
jurisdiction  are  not  granted  authority  to 
extend  such  Jurisdiction  to  Indians  even  in 
the  event  they  shotild  retrocede  that  juris- 
diction to  the  U.S.  'nus  anomaloxis  situation 
occurs  because  retrocession  necessarily  wmild 
be  a  future  event.  The  State  ntroceding 
jurisdiction  wotild.  .it  the  time  of  retroces- 
sion, and  onlv  then,  become  a  Stale  "not 
having  jurisdiction,"  The  bill,  as  explained 
by  the  Senate  repnrt  ttives  authority  only 
to  StaU's  were  no  jurisdiction  -iion-  (■ji,'.(.s,  " 
rherefore,  those  retroceding  Slates  would  not 
he  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  provision 
to  regain  jurisdiction  for  sub'-equent  exlcn- 
.Mon  to  ludi.in^  once  it  is  given  U[) 

rhe  apparent  u  ip  between  the  biir.s  pur- 
pose and  etTeri  is  due  'o  the  interpretation 
•.o-.en  the  authorltv  ^'raiit  l.inguaixe.  namely 
;o  I'lose  States  where  i.o  JurisdlcMon  "now 
exist-,"  Although  tills  iiitcri)retaiion  trus- 
iiatcs  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  it  is  supported 
l)V  ihe  (general  rule  that  Congress  tloes  not 
f;:vo  Its  consent  to  acts  that  may  occur  :n 
the  future.  Thar  doctrine  is  best  demon- 
tr.ited  in  the  analogous  situation  where  Con- 
gressional consent  to  interstate  compacts  is 
required.  In  such  ^.^ses.  the  consent  Eiven  is 
lor  onlv  tho.se  acus  presently  occurring  and 
not  lor  iict-s  that   ni.iv  1   ippen  I'l   tlir  future 

lITLE     V— OFFENSES     VMTIII.M      INDIAN      COUNTRY 

This  title  amends  the  "Maior  Crimes  Act" 
(18  USC   1153)    to  include  :.n  additional  ol- 
fense  ot   "assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily 
injury."  This  offense,  along  with  other  serious 
crimes,  will  be  prosecuted  in  Federal  courus. 
since  Indian  courts  may   luimsh  only  up  lo 
.4.500  and  fix  months,  ur  both.  Senator  Ervln. 
who  sponsored  this  amendment,  thus  sought 
to   have   serious   a.ssaulUs   punished    by   more 
substantial  penalties  than  i-iipo.sed  by  Indian 
courts    (Senate  Report   No.  841.   p,    l\l  )    But 
that  may  not  be  the  result.  Section  1153.  to 
which  this  crime  is  added,  proviaes  no  spe- 
cific penalty,  but  instead  provides  such  inm- 
ishment    as   the    ollense   would    merit    under 
other    Federal    jurisdiction.    But    the    crime 
this  amendment  specifically  defines  does  not 
appear  in  Title   18  US,   Code,  Therelore.   no 
Federal    penalty    is    provided     The    Federal 
assault  statute  most  nearly  similar  m  denni- 
tion  (18  USC  113di   provides  no  gre.iter  pen- 
alty  than   the   Indian   c  ;urt   may   impose.   Il 
could   be   argued,   however,    that    18   USC    13 
would    .ipplv    to    cllect    the    purpose    of    this 
amendment.    18    USC    13    provides    'hat    of- 
l->nscs  occurrin;z  in  Feder.d  jurisdictions  tnat 
are  not  aefined  bv  Federal  statute  are  pun- 
ishable   under    applicable    State    law.    How- 
ever,  that   application   not  only  raises  ques- 
tions ol  Slate  Jurisdiction  over  Indians  which 
1  ther   p.irts   ol    this   bill   would   extend    only 
-.wth  Indian  consent,  but  n  also  raises  ques- 
iions  01  whether  similar  Stale  laws  even  exist 
..r.  If  they  do.  whether  they  provide  pveaier 
oeiialiies. 


TITLE    VI   -EMHI  OVMF.NT    Of     1  !  GAL    COUNSEL 

This  title  provides  -hat  when  i.pproval 
of  agreements  between  Indians  and  their 
legal  counsel  is  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  lakes  lonser  than  ninetv  davs  in 
loi-thcoming,  such  approval  sh.ill  be  cieemed 
"ranted. 


-ITI.E     VII     -MATEP.IAIS     I.KLATING    TO     CO.N.sTin;- 
TIONAL    BIGHTS    (.'F    INDIANS 

This  I. tie  authorizes  and  directs  ihe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  revise,  compile  and 
publish  certain  documents  and  niaterials 
relating  to  Indian  rtchts.  laws,  treaties  and 
other  affairs 

TITLE    VIII-     OPEN    HOt-'SING 

Ihis  analysis  will  compare  Title  IV  ol  the 
iy66  Civil  Rights  bin.  H.R.  14765.  which 
passed  the  House  on  August  9.  1;)66.  with 
Title  VIII  ot  H.R.  251C.  ;is  passed  bv  the 
Senate  on  March  11,  rJ58.  The  analysis  will 


.iitemiil    primarily    i/i    note    the    dilTercni  es 
in  the  two  ajiproaches 

I'lie  House  version  was  more  narrow  in 
lis  scoi>e  and  more  stringent  in  lus  enlorce- 
iiient  Ihe  House  version  souijht  to  reinilate 
only  real  estate  brokers,  tlieir  employees, 
salesmen  and  i)eople  "In  the  l.iuslness"  oi 
building  develotiing.  selling,  and  y^i  forth 
The  Senate  version,  rather  than  treat  llie 
commerce  of  building,  .selling,  aiiti  lentni-T 
houses,  embraces  every  dwelling  in  Ihe 
Hi.; ion  except  lor  certain  cases  where  tlie 
conduct  of  the  owner  qualifies  lor  an  exemp- 
tioa  Irom  the  law. 

The  House  version  established  ,stiict 
enforcement  i/rocedures  It  establl>hed  a  F.iir 
Housing  Board  as  a  new  government  agenev 
with  broad  powers,  sinrlnr  to  that  of  the 
National  Lal>)r  Relations  I3J>ard  Thus,  I  lie 
complainant  would  seek  the  vindication  ol 
his  hiir-houslng  rights  before  the  Board, 
rather  than  going  t-i  court,  as  he  would  under 
the  Senate  version  Under  the  House  version. 
Uie  Secretary  of  HUD  served  in  an  anclllarv 
•  nlorcement  c.ipacity.  but  his  (xjwers  were 
limited  to  mvesligatlnp.  publishing  report-s 
and  studies,  and  co-operating  with  other 
agencies  In  eliminating  discriminatory  hoii-- 
m,;    l>raellces 

Under  ihe  Seiiaie  \er.vii.ii  ;iie  .sccreUiry 
ol  HUD  is  aulhori/ed  to  eUue.iie,  iiersuade 
and  conciliate  in  order  to  eliminate  discrmii- 
iiatorv  housing  ])ractlces  But.  it  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  HUD  is  unsuccessful,  the  sole  rcK-ourse 
under  the  .Senate  version  is  to  the  court 
Stale  or  lederal.  and  not  any  adminislrative 
agency,  such  as  a  Fair  Housing  Board 

The  two  versions  differ  in  more  particular 
ways  Under  the  Senate  version,  the  discrniu- 
iiatory  ba-sis  Is  that  of  r.ice.  color,  religion  or 
n.itional  (.rlgin  The  House  version  eover.-d 
tho.se  lour  b.ises  but  also,  at  times  relerred  to 
the  lactf)rs  ot  economic  st.;aus  and  ol  chil- 
dren, l)oth  in  their  number  and  tiieir  age,  as 
discrimln.iUiry  bases  \\}xm  v,hKh  the  hill  v.,;,- 
jiredicated, 

Ihe  House  version  forbade  real  estate  bro- 
kers and  tlie  like  to  rcluse  to  use  their  "Ijesi 
ellorls"  to  consummate  any  s.ile  or  rental  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  etc  whereas  the  .'-ena-e 
version  is  silent , 

Moreover,  the  Hou.se  version  forh.ide  bro- 
kers and  the  like  from  engaging  in  any  jirac- 
tice  to  restrict  the  aviulabiliiy  ol  housing  oo 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  etc  v,  here.is  the  sen- 
ate version  Is  silent 

The  House  version  made  clear  that  noihiii.; 
in  the  Act  would  affect  the  right  ol  the  broker 
t.)  his  <:ommlssion.  whereas  the  Senate  ver- 
sion Is  silent  On  the  question  of  the  breadili 
of  coverage.  Sectic;ns  403(ei  and  402  were  li- 
the heart  ol  the  House  appro.ich  in  th..i  tiiev 
emphiusized  the  freedom  of  the  typical  home- 
owner in  selling  or  renting.  Sec    403  .s.iid- 

■  lei    Nothing  in  this  section  sliall  prohibit, 
(jr    he    construed    U)    prohibit,    a    real    estate 
liraker.   agent,   or   s. desman   Irom   complying 
with  the  expre.ss  written  instructions  ol  ;.nv 
l)erson  not  in   the  business  of   building,  cle- 
veloping.  .selling,  renting,  or  leasing  dwellings 
or  oiiierwlse  not  subject  to  tiu    jjrohibitir.n 
ol  this  section  pursuant  to  subsection  i 'o  i  ',' 
(CI  hereof,  with  respect  to  the  sale,  reiil.d,  or 
lease  (.1  a  dwelling  owned  by  such  jierson,  i: 
such  instruction  was  not   encouraged,  .solic- 
ited,  or   induced  by   such    broker,   agent,   or 
s.ilesman  or  any  employee  or  agent  thei-eol.". 
Tlie  last  sentence  o:  Sec,  4U2  reads: 
But   nothing  contained  in   this   bill  thill 
be  construed  to  prohibit  or  affect  tlie  right  o! 
anv  per-'on,  or  his  .authorized  agent    to  rent 
or   refuse   lo   rent,   a    room   or  rooms   in  his 
home  tor  anv  reason,  or  for  no  reason:  or  to 
change  his  uiiants  us  olten  o-s  he  may  de- 
sire." 

Since  'he  House  version  reauhited  onlv 
those  m  the  business  of  selling,  renting,  i-r 
developing,  tho.se  who  were  not  In  such  bu.-^i- 
ness  were  implicitly  exempt  although  they 
were  not  expressly  exempt.  The  only  e.\- 
jiress  exemption  i  the  last  sentence  of  sectio'i 
402.    quoted    above  1    applied   to    homeowners 
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rTitinff  rooms  in  the  town  homes"  (what- 
ever that  means,  even  though  they  might 
otherwl5e  he  deemed  to  be  in  the  business  ' 
c.f  renting  under  ^ei'tion  40'iidi 

Hiiwe.er.  the  Senate  verslun  covers  aJl 
classes  ot  dwellings  In  all  transactions  exrept 
three  They  are  as  foll'iws 

A  A  smgU-lam.ly  lioune'  iwh;itever  that 
mc;insi  sold  or  rented  by  an  owner  but  only 
It  the  following  four  conditions  are  true 

(  I  1  he  owns  three  or  fewer  single- f.inaly 
houses. 

1^1  he  sells  no  more  th.in  one  non-resl- 
denoo  In  jny  two  yenr  period. 

ill  he  sells  without  the  service*  of  a 
broker  or  the  like  and 

i4i  he  sells  vkithout  any  discriminating 
ad.  ertlslng 

These   condiUons   present   siime   problenu 

The  first  condition  is  modified  by  an  at- 
tribution clause  resembling  in  purpose  those 
found  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Cude  That 
Is.  the  ownership  of  an  Item  by  one  sptiuse 
or  relative  Is  attributed  to  the  other  spouse 
or  relative  lest  some  rule  be  circumvented. 
The  attribution  clause  here  is  very  loose  in 
comparison  to  IRC  attribution  sections 

The  second  condition  is  phrased  in  trouble- 
some language  Tlie  exemption  shall 
apply  oniy  wl^  respect  to  one  such  sale 
within  any  twentj-four  month  period  '  What 
If  two  non-resKler.oes  .ire  sold  in  such  time'' 
Which  sale  gets  the  exemption'  The  Ilrsf 
Or  Is  It  the  seller's  choice"" 

The  fourth  condition  requires  Uiat.  "after 
notice.'  there  be  no  discriminatory  .ulver- 
tlslng  What  notice'  '  By  whom''  there  is 
no  intlmauon  in  the  entire  Title  of  what  is 
meant  by     alter  notice  ' 

However.  It  is  clear  that  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  can  make  any  no- 
tice, statement,  or  advertisement  "  that  dis- 
criminates, section  B04(  c  i  That  applies  to  ail 
dwellings  except  religious  and  iraternal  or- 
ganizations exempted  by  section  807  Thus 
the  fourth  condition,  which  is  stilted  m  more 
narrow  terms  i  it  requires  less  of  the  seller  i 
apparently  contradicts  the  broader  require- 
ment of  section  8t)4(.'i  stated  .ibove. 

The  fourth  condition  would  seem  to  re- 
quire only  the  avoidance  of  written  discrim- 
inatory advertising  whereas  section  804ici 
would  arguably  require  the  avoidance  of  both 
written  and  spoken  >a  statement'  can  be 
oral  1    "Indications  of  preference  ' 

So.  does  the  fourih  condition  mean  that 
less  Is  required'  Or  1.5  It  simply  a  nullity'' 

Furthermore  don  t  tliese  prohibitions  vio- 
late free  speech'  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment' Dc>es  not  a  cituen  have  the  riglit  to 
Indicate  his  preference  by  the  spoken  or  writ- 
ten word'  Those  questions  are  not  easy  to 
answer 

B  .>/'«  Murphijs  boardinghort^r  It  ap- 
pears under  section  S03ibii2i.  there  is  an 
exemption  for  rooms  or  units  in  dwellings  ' 
holding  no  more  than  four  families  |  '  fam- 
ily' Includes  a  single  individual" — section 
802' c  I  I  living  independently  of  each  other. 
If  the  owner  resides  therein.  The  exemption 
applies  to  both  the  sale  and  rental  of  ro<:im» 
and  units,  not  merely  to  rental  as  would  be 
true  If  this  were  purely  a  Mrs  Murphy  ex- 
emption. 1  Note  In  Comparison  that  private 
clubs  are  exempt  only  for  rental  purposes 
under  section  807  \  Is  It  then  possible  for 
Mrs  Murphy  to  sell  all  her  units  ile.  her 
house  I    to  one  buyer  and  still  be  e.xempi ' 

If  Mrs  Murphv  Is  not  exempt  by  section 
803(b)  (21  in  selling  her  dwelling,  is  she 
exempt  under  section  803ib)iti:'  Is  Mrs. 
M  ;rphy  s  house  a  "smgle-lamily  '  dwelling' 
From  the  use  of  language  in  Title  VH.  es- 
pecially m  sections  »02ibi  802iC(  and  803 
ibi  (2i.  It  Would  seem  that  a  single-family  ' 
house  is  one  which  Is  occupied  as,  or  dc- 
sujned  or  intended  for  occupancy  as.  a  resi- 
dence by  one  '  family 

Thus  Lf  Mrs.  Murphy  has  a  t)oarder  or  if 
her  house  Is'  dfsxgried  to  hold  both  the 
Murphy  family  and  others  as  well  ( i  e.  it  has 
ttu  extra  roomi .  then  her  house  is  not  exempt 


for  sale  purposes  under  sertlon  803ib)il). 
Of  course  there  are  many  hi^nies  that  Bt 
thut  definition  If  the  definition  Is  correct, 
then  many  dwellings  cons.dered  exempt  will 
not  prove  s<.) 

However,  the  sections  delimiting  the  ex- 
e.xenipttoDs  are  not  so  clear  as  they  should  be 
In  view  of  their  central   importance 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  a  four-apart- 
ment condominium  would  be  exempt  under 
secUon  803(bii2i  whereas  a  co-operative 
would  not.  bec.iuse  in  tiie  .'oriner.  each  fam- 
ily owns  a  unit,  whereas  m  the  latter  each 
family  owns  an  undnided  quarter  which 
m.iy  not  be  considered  bv  a  court  to  be  a 
"r.Kjm  ■  or  unit"  rhe  p<i;icy  for  making 
such  a  distinction  ts  not  clear 

However,  the  Hou«e  mthIoii  c  >nl.iliu'd  a 
pr. ivl5lon  section  40"J(bi  which  was  sub- 
itantlally  similar  to  section  8(l3(b|  (2) 

C  \.  A  dwelling  matntai"ed  hy  a  'rligloux 
f/Toup  /or  a  non-cammrrrial  purposf  ex- 
empt .ts  to  both  sale  sale  and  rental 

2  .4  duellinrf  maintainrd  ai  a  bona  ftde 
private  club  for  a  nun-comrrifrcial  purpo.^e. 
exempt  as  to  rental  only  so  that  preference 
cm  be  given   u>  members  of  such  club 

In  the  House  version,  section  403(C>  ex- 
empted the  same  two  groups  .as  to  both  the 
sale  and  rental  to  their  own  members 

Section  805  of  the  Senate  version  forbids 
banks  and  similar  Institutions  from  dl.scrlml- 
iiatlon  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  etc  m  the 
linanclng  ot  housing.  So  did  section  404  of 
the  House  version 

Section  806  of  the  Seruite  version  forbids 
discrimination  in  tlie  provision  of  broker- 
age services  So  did  section  403«al  i6)  of  the 
House  version 

As  for  the  enforcement  of  the  open  hous- 
ing provision.  It  was  noted  earlier  Uiat  the 
H'lUse  version  provided  for  an  administra- 
tive remedy  before  the  Pair  Hoiuslng  Boiird. 

In  contrast,  section  810  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion permits  any  agfrrleved  person  to  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Secretary  of  HL'D  within 
180  days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  pnu-tlce  occurred  Within  thirty  days 
after  receiving  a  complaint,  the  Secretary 
must  notify  the  aggrieved  person  whether  he 
Intends  to  resolve  the  complaint  TTie  Secre- 
tary. Lf  he  Intends  to  do  so.  then  proceeds 
to  correct  the  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  by  informal  methods  of  conciliation 
and  persuasion. 

The  fvmctlons  of  the  Secretary  are  delegable 
Wlthm  the  Department  However.  HUD  has 
only  six  regional  offlcea  :iJid  one  area  office 
within  the  United  States  The  hill  does  not 
make  clear  how  or  where  a  complaint  will 
be  flled  However,  section  808(ci  does  state 
that  conciliation  meetings  shall  be  held  In 
the  locality  where  the  alleged  discrimination 
occurred. 

Under  section  810ici,  where  there  Is  a 
St.iite  or  local  fair-housing  law  applicable, 
the  Secretary  Is  required  to  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  agency  of  any  com- 
plaint hied  with  him  If,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  notice  h:is  been  given  to  the  .ip- 
proprlate  State  or  local  official,  such  official 
Commences  proceedings  m  the  matter,  then 
the  Secretary  must  refrain  from  further  ac- 
tion unless  he  certifies  (why""  to  whom'')  that 
such  action  is  necessary 

However,  section  310(d)  Interrupts  this 
conciliation  process  by  permitting  the  ag- 
grieved person  within  thirty  days  after  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  i  that  Is.  within  the  same 
period  that  the  Secretary  has  to  Judge  the 
substantiality  of  the  complaint  i  to  file  an  ac- 
tion In  the  appropriate  US.  district  court 
again&t  the  respondent  named  in  the  com- 
plaliit — unless  State  or  local  law  provides 
"substantially  equivalent  '  relief,  whereupon 
such  relief  must  be  sought. 

However,  the  Secretary  may  continue  to 
seek  Voluntary  compliance  up  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trial  ( as  distinguished  from 
the  commencement  of  the  law  suit  ) 

In  the  course  ot  the  investigation,  the  Sec- 


rot-iry  Is  permitted  to  make  whatever  .searches 
and  seizures  are  necessary  provided,  how- 
ever that  the  Secret.iry  lirst  complies  with  .  . 
the  Fourth  Amendment  '  The  Secretary  may 
Issue  subpenas  to  c-ompel  prtxliiction  of  such 
materliils  and  may  Issue  interrogatories  and 
may  administer  oaths  .■\ny  person  who  is 
found  in  contempt  of  the  Secretary  by  "will- 
fully "  neglecting  to  attend  and  testify  or  to 
answer  any  lawful  inquiry  or  w  produce  rec- 
ords i:tMi\  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  n.it  more  than  one  \ear.  or  both. 

Thus.  In  summary,  the  Secretary's  powers 
arc  limited  to  education,  conciliation,  and 
investigation  He  apparently  cannot  enforce 
the  title:  only  a  court  can 

However,  section  808(c)  yields  a  contra- 
dictory implication.  It  empowers  the  ^recrc- 
t.iry  to  prescribe  the  rights  ot  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  his  hearing  examiners."  That 
implies  admtnistrattif  cn/orctment  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  title.  It  might  be  the 
source  of  an  unintended  enlarRcment  of  ad- 
ministrative power.  Caution  would  require 
Its  elimination. 

Section  812  states  what  Is  apparently  an 
.ilternallve  to  the  conclUatlon-then-iillK.i- 
lion  approach  above  stated :  an  aggrieved  per- 
son within  180  days  after  the  alleged  discrim- 
inatory practice  occurred,  may,  without 
complaining  to  HUD,  tile  an  action  in  the 
.ipproprLitf  US  district  court  .M  this  point, 
two  c  Jhimands  come  Into  play:  Section  812 
commands  the  court  to  wait  to  determine  if 
the  ."iecrctary  can  achieve  voluntary  concilia- 
tion, while  section  814  requires  that  the  court 
'.issign  the  Citse  for  hearing  to  the  earliest 
practicable  date  md  cau.se  the  case  to  be  in 
every  way  expedited  "  Note  turther  that  the 
command  of  section  814  to  expedite  applies 
t)nly  in  the  situation  v^here  the  ai;grleved 
p.irty  has  not  ."wiught  the  asslst.iince  of  the 
Secretary  of  HUD,  but  has  instead  filed  a 
civil  .u-tlon  without  the  prior  :Ud  of  the 
Secretary.  If  the  aggrieved  party  has  first 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  .secretary  and 
then  files  an  action  within  thirty  days  of  his 
filing  the  oomplainl  with  the  SecreUiry.  then 
the  rivll  action  arises  under  .section  SlOidi, 
a  section  to  which  the  expedition  require- 
ment of  section  814  does  not  apply 

Section  812(a)  also  changes  the  law  con- 
cerning the  bona  fide  purchaser  and  the  doc- 
trine of  lis  pendens  Under  section  812(a), 
It  appears  that  a  person  who  purch.^ses  a 
house  that  is  Involved  in  a  law  suit  is  termed 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  if  he  does  not  rictvially 
know  of  the  law  suit,  even  though  he  has 
constructive  knowledge  that  such  a  law  suit 
vias  pending. 

Section  812(bi  permits  the  court  to  ap- 
point an  attorney  lor  the  plalntitl  where  Jus- 
tice requires  It.  However,  the  court  lias  that 
power  only  where  the  action  Is  brought  under 
section  812  .\nd  not  where  the  action  is 
brought  under  section  810  i  that  is,  alter  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  has  been  sought.) 
Note  that  under  section  B12(c).  the  court 
may  ;i«vard  up  to  SI. 000  In  punitive  d.amages. 
The  House  version  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

Both  the  Senate  version,  .section  115.  .and 
the  House  version,  section  407(a).  stated  that 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  law  do  not  pre- 
empt State  and  local  open  housing  laws,  but 
do  pre-empt  State  and  local  laws  which  re- 
quired or  permitted  discriminatory  housing 
practices. 

Section  817  of  the  Senate  version  estab- 
lishes a  civil  cause  of  action  in  tort  for  the 
interference  by  coercion  or  threats  with  any 
person  in  the  enjoyment  oj  his  richt  to  fair 
housing  Section  407  of  the  House  version  is 
comparable. 

Section  819  tf  the  Senate  bill  Is  a  separa- 
bility clause.  The  House  version  contained  no 
such  clause  However,  wliereas  the  1966  House 
bill  fell  within  the  Congressional  power  over 
Interstate  commerce,  the  more  far-reaching 
Senate  bill  probably  does  not  :ind  must  look 
to  section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as 
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it-s  ron.stitutlonal  basis.  Since  section  1  of 
the  Foiirteenth  Amendment  focuses  only  on 
•  State  "  action,  it  has  long  been  doubted  that 
Congress  could  reach  private  discriminatory 
actlim  through  legislation  to  "enforce" 
.section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  See 
C\i\l  lUghts  Cases  109  US.  3  (1883).  How- 
ever, six  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  United 
Statra  V  Herbert  Guest.  383  US.  745  (1966). 
st.ited  in  dwtum  that  section  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  emp<iwers  Congress  to 
enact  laws  which  reach  private  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  comparable 
sections  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sions: 


House  version,  1 

<i66 

Senate  version,  1968 

401 

801 

403(a) (1) 

804(a) 

403 (a)(2) 

804(b) 

403(a) (3) 

H04(c) 

403 (a)(5) 

804(d) 

403(a) (6) 

806 

403  (aM8) 

K04(C) 

403(b) 

803(b) (2) 

403(c) 

807 

404 

805 

405 

817 

406ia) 

812(a) 

406(b) 

812(b) 

406(c) 

812(c) 

407(a) 

813 

410 

815 

TITI  E   IX        I'REVFNTION 

OF  INTIMIDATION  IN  FA 

lIOrSING    CASES 

Title  IX  of  the  Senate  version  provides 
criminal  sanctions  in  the  fair-housing  area. 
Just  as  Title  I  provided  criminal  sanctions  In 
the  areas  enumerated  In  that  Title.  The  Sen- 
ate version  apparently  classifies  the  open- 
housing  area  as  one  of  lesser  federal  interest 
and  thus,  as  In  Title  I.  requires  racial  moti- 
vation as  an  element  of  the  crime  in  one  sec- 
tion, but  not  in  another.  Compare  section 
901  (al  with  section  901(b)(1).  Since  the 
treatment  of  open  housing  in  Title  IX  is 
identical  with  Title  Is  treatment  of  the  areas 
of  lesser  federal  Interest,  there  is  no  readily 
apparent  reason  why  Title  IX  could  not  have 
been  incorporated  Into  Title  I. 

Title  V.  section  501(a)  (5)  of  the  1966  bill, 
p.assed  by  the  House,  also  provided  criminal 
sanctions  for  the  interference  with  any  per- 
son because  of  his  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin  while  he  is  seeking  to  engage  in 
the  purchase,  rental,  or  occupancy  of  any 
dwelling. 

Note  that  both  of  these  protection  provi- 
sions with  criminal  sanctions  are  broader  In 
scope  than  the  open-housing  rights  recog- 
nized for  the  clvll-law  purposes.  In  both  ver- 
sions, the  criminal  sanctions  apply  -with  ref- 
erence to  "any  dwelling"  without  exception. 

Note  also  that  because  both  versions  pro- 
tect the  right  to  occupy  any  dwelling,  that 
they  are  Ixjth  public-accommodation  and 
open-housing  provisions. 

TITLE    X — CIVIL    OBEDIENCE 

Three  new  Federal  crimes  punishable  by 
$10,000  or  five  years,  or  both: 

1.  Teaching  or  demonstrating  the  use  of 
making  of  firearms  or  explosives  or  incendi- 
aries or  techniques  capable  of  causing  in- 
Jury,  knowing  or  liavivg  reason  to  know  such 
devices  wnll  be  used  unlawfully  in  a  civil 
disorder  adversely  affecting  commerce  or  the 
performance  of  a  federally  protected  func- 
tion. 

2.  Transporting  or  manufacturing  for 
transportation  in  commerce  a  firearm  or  ex- 
plosive or  incendiary  knowing  or  having  rea- 
son to  know  that  such  device  will  be  tised 
unlawfully  in  furthering  a  civil  disorder. 

3.  Commission  of  an  act  to  obstruct  a  law 
enforcement  officer  or  fireman  lawfully  en- 
gaged in  performing  his  duties  Incident  to 
and  during  a  civil  disorder  which  adversely 
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affects   commerce    or    the   performance   of   a 
federally  protected  function. 

Section  232  defines  "civil  disorder"  .-us  a 
•'public  disturbance  involving  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  per- 
sons .  .  ."  This  definition  of  civil  disorder  is 
different  from  the  Title  1  definition  of  "riot" 
(pages  7-8  of  this  memo).  Civil  di.sturbanoes 
for  gun  control  and  lircman  and  policemen 
protection  purposes  require  acts  of  violence 
(but  not  threats)  by  a.ssemblaces,  whereas 
riots  require  nets  (.f  violence  i  or  threats  of 
violence)  by  only  (>7!f  ])erKon  .is  part  of  an 
assemblage.  Tliere  seems  no  apparent  reason 
for  this  confusing  tUffereiicc  exct'iH  that  the 
"riot"  amendment  was  otlcrcd  by  .Senators 
Thurmond  and  Uiusche  and  "civil  di.slurb- 
unces"  amendment  was  ottered  by  .Senator 
Long  (D-La  I.  From  the  debate  record,  il 
appears  that  both  sections  were  meant  to 
treat  with  the  same  kind  of  "disturbance" 
or  riot. 

Section  231(a)(1),  listed  as  number  1 
under  Title  X  above  raises  ((uestions  .is  to 
the  scojje  of  "teachlnK"  and  "'demonstratiniz" 
cither  use  of  weapons  or  "techniques  capable 
of  causing  injury  ..."  v.hen  coupled  ■vi.ith 
criminal  liability  for  those  acts  by  ""having 
reason  to  know"  that  such  weapons  or  tech- 
niques will  be  used  unlawfully  in  further- 
ance of  a  civil  disorder.  What  does  that  pro- 
hibition include?  Also,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  requirement  that  the  disorder  ad- 
versely affect  commerce?  Does  .scienter  also 
Include  knowledge  of  the  affect  on  commerce? 
Tlie  prohibition  against  transportation  or 
manufacture  for  commerce  of  firearms  and 
incendiaries,  unlike  the  teaching  and  dem- 
onstrating prohibition,  does  not  require 
that  the  disorder  affect  commerce.  Does  that 
difference  make  the  disorder  any  more  or 
less  serious.  Should  teaching  about  firearms, 
incendiaries  or  "techniques"  that  cause  in- 
Jury  become  criminal  only  in  disorders  that 
affect  commerce  and  should  shipping  fire- 
arms and  Incendiaries  become  criminal  in 
disorders  that  do  not  affect  commerce'? 

The  firearms  sections  differ  substantially 
from  the  proposals  now  being  considered  In 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
(Dodd,  Celler,  Hruska  and  Biester-Rallsback 
bills)  in  that  these  Title  X  sections  prohibit 
the  demonstration  and  transfer  imd  manu- 
facture of  firearms  and  explosives  with 
respect  to  their  subsequent  -use.  The  bills  in 
Judiciary  Committees  would  simply  regulate 
commerce  of  such  devices  and  would  not  rely 
on  subsequent  use.  Use  of  firearms  and 
similar  devices  has  been  a  matter  for  local 
control  by  states  and  political  subdivisions. 
Law  enforcement  officials,  lawfully  per- 
forming their  duties,  are  excluded  from  the 
prohibitions  of  Title  X. 

Neither  the  1966  nor  the  1967  House-passed 
Civil  Rights  bills  contained  provisions  af- 
fecting firearms. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  expediency  may  be 
the  House  decision  today.  I  think  it  is 
wrong.  We  should  not  condone  it. 

In  1957  one  of  the  great  liberal  Sen- 
ators in  the  other  body  said  in  the  con- 
sideration of  equally  important  civil 
rights  legislation  then,  and  I  quote: 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  liberals, 
parliamentary  expediency  is  not  the  road  to 
travel. 

Those  words  by  that  individual  in  1957 
are  applicable  to  us  today.  If  we  take  the 
path  of  expediency,  we  will  live  to  regret 
it.  I  say  to  you  in  my  best  judgment  we 
should  follow  the  time-tested  principles 
of  parliamentary  procedure,  because 
they  are  primarily  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  minority  groups,  and  also  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Aspdjall]. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
overestimate  the  seriou.sness  of  the  ac- 
tion tliis  Hou.se  is  being  asked  to  lake  to- 
day. As  most  of  my  colktigues  know,  I 
have  been  .speaking  out  liequently  on  the 
subject  t)f  law  enlorccment  lor  several 
yeans  iKiw,  most  rtx-mtly  within  the  iia.st 
lew  weeks. 

An  (.'xainination  of  Un-  CoNr.KFSsiONAL 
Rttonn  will  clearly  indicate  that,  unfor- 
tunately, my  iiredictions  ot  di.sasier  ha\e 
come  line  this  past  weekend.  I  have  tlie 
feeling,  however,  that  my  voice  is  still 
not  being  heard  when  I  repeat  once  atrain 
that  we  cannot  make  any  iirogrcss  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  when  we  are  in  a  state 
of  anarchy.  And  w(>  will  icmain  in  that 
slate  just  as  long  as  we  continue  llie  pol- 
icy of  nonsupport  for  our  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  an  underpriv- 
ileged, downtrodden  minority  in  this 
country  today — and  this  past  weekend — 
it  is  the  ix)lice  officers  of  the  Nation. 
They  were  required  to  accci>t  unspeak- 
able insults,  flagrant  injuries,  were  shot 
at.  thrown  at,  spit  at,  cursed  at — and 
then  iisked  to  accept  it  quietly  and  at 
the  san^e  time  be  held  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  in- 
tolerable condition  must  be  corrected 
fir.st — now.  Ijefore  any  other  action  is 
taken  by  this  Hou.se.  I.  for  one.  will  not 
be  stampeded  or  threatened  into  precipi- 
tous legislative  action  that  will  in  effect 
reward  l(X)ters  and  arsonists. 

Mr  .Sjx-aker,  we  are  supixjsedly  con- 
sidering a  civil  rights  bill.  As  I  have  said 
before,  what  we  have  l^een  dealing  with 
here  has  been  neither  civil,  nor  right.  I 
say  to  the  Members  in  this  Chamber 
that  Ix-fore  they  vote  today  they  should 
walk  out  that  door  and  onto  buses  and 
ride  through  the  destroyed  areas  and 
streets  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  ask  how 
many  of  the  Members  about  to  vote  here 
have  been  through  the  ravaged  region  of 
this  city?  I  ask  how  many  have  talked 
to  the  police  officers  and  National 
Guardsmen  and  Federal  troops  who 
braved  the  war  on  Wa.shington?  And 
that  is  exa<:tly  what  it  has  Ix'en — a  .var 
on  Washington. 

Total  and  utter  destruction  of  blocks 
of  the  city  creating  havoc  and  .spreading 
fear  throuch  this  city  .such  as  has  never 
been  done  before.  And  now  we  are  being 
a.sked  to  forge  our  usual  calm,  deliber- 
ative, legislative  process,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear  to  pass  legislation  that  may 
well  have  beneficial  effects,  but  how  do 
we  know  until  our  proi>er  committee  has 
examined  the  contents  of  this  legislation? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  not  in  cp- 
position  to  this  bill  in  itself.  I  rise  and 
speak  with  all  of  the  earnestness  of  my 
heart  to  speak  for  the  police  of  this 
Nation.  And  I  ask  my  fellow  Members  to 
consider  that  we  are  addina  still  another 
indignity  to  their  already  ovei-whelming 
ones  by  precipitous  passing  of  a  bill  that 
will  make  it  clear  to  them  that  their  job 
cannot  be  done. 

Recently.  I  read  a  dociunent  of  the 
District  of  ColiuTibia  National  Guard  en- 
titled:    "Riot    Control    Training,    FBI, 
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and  Prevention  and  Control  of  Mobs 
and  RioU.  dated  April  3.  1967  This 
d(K'ument  contains  the  most  itu-redibly 
inept,  unbelievably  poor  and  incompre- 
hensible liist ruction  to  the  troops  who 
have  been  defending  our  city  in  the  past 
72  hours  I  will  take  a  few  moments  to 
cite  some  of  the  Instructions  rontamed 
therein  but  I  point  out.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
this  document  is  a  black  mark  indeed  :n 
our  annals  of  protection  of  people  and 
prot>erty  I  submit  that  this  House  would 
better  be  conslderini?  an  order  for  a  full 
investit;afion  of  the  oriKin  of  this  docu- 
ment and  If  necessan.'  an  investieatlon  of 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Fedei  al  Bu- 
reau of  Investikjation 

Consider  some  of  these  ordevs  that 
were  issued  a  year  ago  to  the  men  facing 
the  insurrection  and  civil  rebellion  of  the 
past  few  days  'You  will  fire  only  when 
ordered  to  do  so  '  Thus,  no  provision  for 
firing  in  self-defense  When  you  fire, 
you  wiil  fire  to  disable  rather  than  to 
kill  "  Note  there  Is  no  distinction  of 
category  between  a  casual  looter  and  out- 
riifht  asisault  with  a  deadly  weapon  And 
perhaps  the  most  Incredible  order  of 
them  all  You  do  not  f\ve  solely  to  pro- 
tect property  '  It  would  .seem  that  the 
traditional  function  of  the  Army  and  law 
enforcement  aKencles  to  protect  life  :\nd 
property  has  been  fhanKed  by  some  mys- 
terious bureaucratic  edict  O.j  out  that 
door  and  tjo  down  to  the  ravaged  arsa 
and  see  the  results  of  that  order 

Talk  to  the  p»^llce  of  the  city  and  heu: 
tiieir  stories  of  retreat  under  fire,  be- 
Ciiu.se  they  were  ordered  Hear  their 
stories  of  allowini;  looters  to  walk  away 
unchailenned  because  they  were  ordered 
to  Hear  their  stories  of  failure  to  return 
fire  from  deadly  snipers  because  those 
are  what  the  orders  .said.  To  be  exact, 
this  document  of  which  I  speak  says; 
"You  simply  dont  fire  at  looters  This 
?;oes  back  to  the  pnnciple  which  says 
you  will  not  fire  solely  to  protect 
property  " 

Mr  S^>eakei .  tills  is  unbelievable  in 
this  day  and  a^e  of  civil  disobedience 
It  Ls  beyiMid  my  wildest  imaumation  that 
within  th.-  pa^st  72  hours  tiic  people  ol 
this  Nation  saw  television  and  news- 
paper pictures  of  a  tripod  and  machine- 
gun  rl^ht  outside  these  doors  on  the  \ery 
steps  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  we  stlil 
refuse  rx>  face  the  lundnrnentiil  is.sue  of 
this  moment — the  total  restoration  of 
law  and  order  first— a  job  that  cannot  be 
done  until  our  !X)llce  are  properly 
equipped  and  trained  and  paid  to  do  then- 
job.  When  It  comes  to  the  conduct  of  tiie 
war  in  Vietnam  we  do  not  stand  around 
and  second-guess  General  Westmore- 
land. We  do  not  allow  the  SecretaiT  of 
Defcn.se  to  draw  .strategy  maps  in  detail 
-)r  ussue  instructions  to  the  forward  ob- 
server of  a  Combat  team.  We  assume  tnat 
our  military  leaders  have  tiie  capacity 
r  >  make  miliUiA-  decisions  If  they  do  not 
then  we  remove  them  But  we  allow,  ap- 
.uarently.  a  civilian  commissioner  of  (X)- 
lice — or  someone— to  tell  the  Police  Chief 
heie.  and  perha{)s  all  over  the  count: y, 
how  to  conduct  jwHce  business  in  detail 
Mr  Speaker,  this  city,  this  Nation,  has 
caused  men  in  uniform  to  be  out  in  the 
streets  defendiiit!  us  and  have  left  them 
touilly  defenseless.  We  have  made  a 
mockery   out   of   law   enforcement.    We 


have  created  ,in  ui;iler;>ru  ilei-;ed  unde- 
fended, trampled-on  minority  and  have 
put  them  into  blue  uniforms  and  s«'nt 
them  out  on  the  streets  to  be  .shot  at  like 
doKs  Why.  If  any  Member  suggested  such 
similar  treatment  for  nur  Necro  citizens. 
or  Indians  or  Mexican  Americans,  they 
would  be  hcxited  out  of  this  Hall  as  a 
madman  And  yet  we  not  only  tolerate 
.-.ucli  treatment  for  this  mlnlscule  minor- 
ity In  blue,  we  are  now  beinc  ii-skcd  to 
further  emasculate  them  by  pa.ssaKe  of 
legislation  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  entire  Nation  that 
we  do  not  even  have  the  i;uts  oui selves 
that  we  demand  of  them 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  put  to  rest  once 
and  for  all  that  we  are  alx)Ut  tn  make  a 
pro-Nesro  or  an  anti-Nei:ro  vote  here 
today  In  recent  hours  more  than  'J2  per- 
cent of  our  Negro  citizens  resjxjnded  to 
a  ureat  tragedy  with  calmnes.s  and  dig- 
nity Tliey  did  not  make  a  mockery  of 
the  mourning  for  Dr  King  by  dancing- 
in  the  streets  and  laughing  while  they 
burned  and  l(X>ted  The  violence  ;uid  de- 
struction has  tjeen  caused  by  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  black  population  and  about 
5  percent  of  the  white  population  who 
have  joined  the  army  of  destruction 
tlauntlnL,'  the  laws  of  this  Nation  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, of  whatever  color,  have  remained 
calm  If  frightened  But  this  small  mi- 
nority of  destroyers  that  we  have  per- 
mitted to  run  amuck  have  caused  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  dollars  in  damage  and 
rtght  now  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  being  asked  to  pick  up  the  blU 
Pick  up  the  bill  when  our  law-enforce- 
ment ;>eople  are  beint^  ordered  to  stand 
by  and  watch  destruction'  I  am  truly 
saddened,  and  if  I  .shake  my  head  in 
wonderment  It  is  because  we  still  refuse 
to  see  what  is  right  In  from  of  us, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  twllce  of  this  Nation 
must  be  itiven  the  tools  to  protect  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  They  must 
know  when  we  send  them  out  into  the 
streets  that  they  are  to  deal  with  per- 
sons willfully  doing  vandalism  and  loot- 
ing and  biimint;  that  they  are  to  deal 
with  them  for  what  they  are — criminals. 
Insurrectionists,  irresponsible.  Irrational 
people  who  must  be  restrained 

Mr  Speaker.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  previous  question  and  do  .so  without 
any  reluctance  Until  this  House  is  will- 
ing to  face  and  assume  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  the  po- 
lice of  this  Nation  and  in  turn  permit 
them  to  protect  our  law-abiding  citizens, 
then  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  legisla- 
tion in  sucli  an  atmosphere  of  fear  that 
will  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 
of  the  ix)llceman  on  the  beat  I  propose 
to  demonstrate  as  much  coura.ye  as  we 
have  asked  of  them  in  recent  hours. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  oppose 
the  House  approval  ol  the  Senate  ameiid- 
iiients  to  H  R.  -'516  and  request  that  the 
matters  in  controversy  in  this  legislation 
be  sent  to  a  conference  committee  of  the 
two  bodies. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a  Rrave  cianger 
that  by  giving  our  approval  to  H  R  2516. 
as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  either  body, 
we  may.  In  fact,  be  destroying  Indian 
trerty  rights  In  the  name  of  .so-called 
civil  rights — in  trv'ing  to  aid  one  minor- 
Uy  we  are  destroying  rights  ol  another 


minority  I  am  sure  there  are  none 
among  us  who  desire  this 

H  R  2516.  which  includes  titles  II.  III. 
IV,  V.  VI.  and  VII.  relate  to  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  the  language  of  these  si.x  titles 
is  identical  to  the  language  ol  S  1843 
which  has  pas.sed  the  other  body  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Iii.sular  .AtTiilrs 

The  incluMon  ol  the.se  titles  in  the  civil 
rights  bill  would  thwart  the  orderly  lec- 
Islativ  process  Tluy  were  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  hearings 
by  an.v  committee  ol  the  90th  Congress 
The  e>plaiiation  was  that  the.se  titles  arc 
the  same  as  S  1843.  which  had  been  con- 
sidered and  reix)rted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  and  which 
had  pas.sed  the  other  bcxly  on  December 
7,  11)67.  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session  S  1843.  however,  had  been 
reixuted  by  the  committee  of  the  other 
body  without  any  public  hearings  in  the 
90th  Congress  Although  predecessor 
bills  had  been  the  .subjects  of  hearings 
in  the  89th  Congress  S  1843  is  a  revl.sed 
bill  and  it  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
any  hearings  either  m  the  89th  Congress 
or  the  90th  Congress 

S  1843  IS  now  pending  before  the  In- 
terior and  In.sular  AlTairs  Committee 
Hearings  on  the  bill  have  been  sched- 
uled for  sometime  to  be  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  under  the 
able  leader.shlp  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  Mr.  Haley  1.  Tlie  first  of  these 
hearings  were  held  on  March  29.  1968. 
It  would  be  a  travesty  on  the  let'lslatlve 
process  to  allow  the  substance  of  S.  1843 
to  be  Included  m  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
enacted  without  any  consideration  by 
the  committee  tliat  has  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
laLsing  a  lunsdlctlonal  issue.  I  am  not. 

I  am  raising  a  question  of  orderly  legis- 
lative process  While  this  Is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  the  merits  or  defects  of  titles 

II  through  VII  of  H  R.  2516.  I  have 
.satisfied  myself  that  they  contain  pro- 
visions that  ment  careful  evaluation  be- 
fore they  are  accepted  by  the  Members 
of  this  House.  Tlie  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  lias  received  from 
some  Indian  tribes  txprcsslons  of  alarm 
and  requests  for  amer.dments.  Tliose  In- 
dian groups  arc  entitled  to  be  heard. 
Without  111  any  way  expressing  an  opin- 
ion regarding  the  "merits  of  the  objec- 
tions because  I  believe  the  formulation  of 
an  opinion  would  be  premature.  I  can 
mention  a  few  of  them  as  illu.strative: 

First  One  provision  of  title  II  provides 
that  in  an  Indian  tribal  court  a  defend- 
ant in  a  criminal  case  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  assistance  of  counsel  In  an  ordinary 
court  of  law  this  would,  of  coiir.se.  be  a 
highly  desirable  provision  A  tubal  court, 
however,  is  not  an  ordinary  courl. 
Neither  the  judges  nor  the  prosecutors 
are  attorneys.  They  function  in  a  most 
informal  manner.  The  fear  expressed, 
which  I  believe  should  be  evaluated,  is 
that  a  defense  lawyer  in  that  kind  of 
court  would  so  confuse  the  lay  judges 
with  formallstic  demands  that  the  .sys- 
tem miLht  collapse  Tliat  fear  may  or 
may  not  Ix?  well  founded.  We  should  find 
out 

Second  Anoth.er  i>rovision  of  title  II 
fixes  a  maximum  penalty  that  can  be 
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Innxi.sed  by  a  tribal  court  at  $500  and  6 
months  imprisonment.  The  split  of  juris- 
diction between  tribal  courts.  State 
courts,  and  Federal  courts  is  technical 
and  confusing.  Some  tribes  have  in- 
d.cnted  that  the  maximum  penalty  pro- 
\  ided  by  title  II  may  be  too  low  in  some 
cases,  and  mli^ht  result  in  serious  of- 
fenders escaping  reasonable  punish- 
ment 

Third.  Trial  by  jury,  although  em- 
bedded in  our  common  law,  is  foreign 
to  the  customs  of  many  tribes.  Before 
imix>sing  this  requirement  in  tribal 
courts,  the  probable  results  should  be 
coiisidered. 

Other  provisions  of  these  Indian  titles 
arc  completely  unrelated  to  civil  liberties, 
and  they  do  not  belong  In  a  civil  rights 
bill.  They  relate  entirely  to  sound  Fed- 
eral administration  of  the  Indian  affairs 
program.  For  example,  no  question  of 
ci\1l  rights  is  involved  in  the  question  of 
whether  Indian  laws  should  be  collected 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  whether  a  book  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Indian  Law"  should  be  updated  and 
republished,  or  whether  secretarial  reg- 
ulations affecting  Indians  should  be  pub- 
lished separately  from  the  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

One  other  provision  needs  to  be  noted. 
Title  IV  would  substantially  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  280  of  the  83d  Congress  by  per- 
mitting States  to  assume  partial  juris- 
diction over  an  Indian  reservation.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  expressed 
serious  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  this 
action. 

Another  change  would  require  tribal 
consent  before  a  State  may  assiune  any 
jurisdiction.  Public  Law  280  originated  in 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  it  Is  our  Intention  to  consider 
these  two  changes  when  S.  1843  Is  sched- 
uled for  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ray  personal  feeling 
that  too  many  Members  of  the  Federal 
Congress,  and  too  many  of  the  political 
spokesmen  of  the  major  political  parties 
of  our  country,  are  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  attendant  to  the  civil  rights  of 
our  people  purely  from  a  political,  par- 
tisan, or  personal  ambitious  viewpoint. 
As  long  as  this  procedure  continues,  we 
shall  never  solve  such  problems.  Just  the 
reverse  will  be  true.  We  shall  continue 
to  magnify  and  intensify  them. 

The  strong  feelings  of  pro-racism  to- 
day and  the  growing  fear  among  our 
people  in  their  attitudes  toward  each 
other  is  no  mere  happenstance  of  the 
moment.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  trying  to  go  too  far,  too  fast. 
Statutes,  and  statutes  alone — no  matter 
how  nobly  inspired — are  not  the  sole,  or 
even  the  main,  answer  to  what  is  trou- 
bling us.  We  need,  first  of  all.  as  a  nation, 
to  understand  each  other  better — to  come 
to  know  our  ambitions,  our  goals,  and 
our  .shortcomings — and.  yes,  above  all, 
to  know  our  ixjssibUities  and  poten- 
tials, as  a  nation,  of  reaching  worthwhile 
objectives.  We  talk  and  write  too  much 
of  things  which  we  are  going  to  do,  and 
then  we  actually  do  too  little  after  we 
have  run  out  of  breath  and  paper. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  great  ma- 
jorities of  all  races  in  this  Nation  of  ours 
wish  to  grow,  to  prosper,  and  to  live  to- 
gether. I  am  also  convinced  that  they 


wish  to  do  this  In  an  orderly,  sane,  and 
peaceful  way.  They  do  not  want  the  shy- 
ster leader.  They  do  not  want  the  self- 
serving  politician.  They  want  the  evolu- 
tionary leader,  rather  than  the  revolu- 
tionary one.  They  want  leaders  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  end  uoals  of  equal  op- 
portunities and  freedom  for  all. 

The  great  majorities  of  our  people 
fully  realize  and  under.stand  how  our 
festering  sores  of  discrimination  and  in- 
equities have  developed.  They  understand 
the  seriousness  of  the  malady  that 
affects  us.  They  understand  also  that  a 
nation  does  not  cure  these  illnes.ses  or 
maladies  overnight.  In  my  opinion,  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  our  people, 
regardless  of  race  and  national  ori:-!in. 
know  when  they  are  beiim  preyed  upon 
by  their  fellow  man,  let'ardle.ss  of  v  ho 
the  self-acclaimed  leaders  may  be.  Ac- 
cordingly, let  us  be  done  v.ith  overr.iiiht 
cures,  with  hasty  and  ill-advised  pana- 
ceas such  as  continued  statutory  ver- 
biage. Rather,  let  us  proceed  to  furnish 
within  our  limitations,  frankly  admitting 
what  those  limitation.s  may  be.  to  all  and 
all  alike  the  blessings  which  this  areat 
Nation  possesses,  realizing  that  with  the 
acceptance  of  those  blessina-  or  any  ijart 
of  them  goes  corresponding  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  repeat — this  is  not.  and  should  not 
be.  a  partisan  political  controversy.  I 
resent  the  Implication  which  I  sometimes 
find  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues. 

Personally.  I  resent  a  statement  from 
my  fellow  public  sei-vants  which  is 
publicized  by  the  news  media  as  follows: 

Any  one  voting  against  open  liousmg  or 
any  part  of  this  legishition  in  this  election 
year  must  take  the  responsibility. 

Rather,  let  us  legislate  from  respect 
and  understanding  of  each  other  thaw 
from  the  motivation  of  fear.  I  shall  an- 
swer to  my  own  conscience  and  to  my 
constituents  for  my  action,  and  not  be^, 
cause  of  fears  or  reprisals. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Abends ]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  em- 
phatically believe  that  we  should  take  a 
firm,  united  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  rule  to  collectively  adopt  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  procediu-e  that  is  proposed  makes 
a  travesty  of  the  whole  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  Is  tantamount  to  the  House  abdi- 
cating its  legislative  prerogatives.  It  is 
tantamount  to  our  delegating  to  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  rubber  stamp  process,  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  people 
we  represent. 

It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  one 
is  for  or  against  open  housing.  Nor  is 
it  a  question  as  to  whether  one  is  for  or 
against  gun  control  legislation,  antlriot 
legislation,  Indian  rights,  or  any  of  the 
provisions  which  the  Senate  added  to 
the  civil  rights  bill  we  passed. 

Whatever  our  position  on  any  of  these 
questions  raised  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, the  House  should  at  least  have 
opportunity  to  explore  in  detail  just  what 
the  Senate  proposes  in  Its  amendments 
to  the  bill  we  passed  and  for  which  I 
voted. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  fire- 
arms   section    of    the    Senate    amend- 


ment differs  substantially  from  the  bills 
now  before  our  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
and  (  ven  differs  from  the  proi)osals  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee itself. 

I3y  following  the  procedure  now  pro- 
posed, v.e  would  be  denying  inenibers  of 
our  own  Judiciary  Committee  oppor- 
tunity to  I'ass  upon  the  adequacy  or  in- 
adequacy of  the  firearms  amendment 
to  the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  Senate  open  housing  version  dif- 
fers in  many  and  very  material  ways 
from  the  House  ver.sion.  There  are  dif- 
ferences not  only  as  to  scoih\  but  also 
I'.s  to  manner  of  enforcement. 

Oj-en  housing  can  mean  many  things. 
Open  housing  is  a  matter  of  very  real 
concern  and  delicacy  to  the  peoi)le  we 
rei)r..sent.  And  the  manner  of  enforce- 
ment can  be  as  important  as  the  scope 
of  the  law.  Surely,  we  recognize  that 
]jroperty  ri'-'hts  arc  involved  in  this  i.s.sue. 
I  liavc  here  a  memorandum  jjieparcd 
by  l!ie  minority  staff  of  our  Judiciary 
Committee  analyzing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Hou.se- pas.sed  bill  and  the  .Sen- 
ate-amended bill.  It  took  24  double- 
spaced,  typewritten  pages  to  outline  the 
many  and  far-reaching  differences  be- 
tween the  House  version  and  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  Yet  we 
are  called  upon  to  accept  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, yes  or  no.  without  a  second  thought, 
even  without  discussion  and  much  less  of 
any  jjcrfecting  change. 

But  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  question 
before  us  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
substance.  We  do  not  know  except  by 
label  what  the  substance  is. 

The  question  before  us  is  a  matter  of 
procedure.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well 
as  to  our  constituents — we  owe  it  to  the 
House,  as  an  equal  arm  with  the  Senate 
in  the  legislative  process — we  owe  it  to 
the  orderly  legislative  iirocesses — not  to 
approve  this  extraordinary  procedure. 

We  have  many  times  complained 
against  the  practice  of  the  Senate,  which 
has  no  rule  of  germaneness,  of  adding 
entirely  new  matter  to  House-passed 
bills.  We  have  many  times  fought  against 
the  Senate  ignoring  the  will  of  the  House, 
and  jockeying  us  into  an  Impossible  jxisi- 
tion.  Even  now  some  of  our  Members  are 
complaining  that  we  do  not  have  as  large 
a  voice  as  we  should  in  foreign  affairs. 
To  adopt  this  rule  is  to  gag  ourselves 
and  to  gag  the  people  for  whom  all  are 
supposed  to  speak.  We  of  the  minority 
have  consistently  railed  against  "rubber 
stamping  procedure." 

The  rights  of  this  House,  wliich  is  more 
representative  of  the  people  than  the 
Senate  can  possibly  be.  are  at  stake.  And 
this  is  reason  enough  that  the  adoption 
of  any  rule  to  accept  the  Senate  bill 
should  be  defeated. 

This  measure  should  be  .sent  to  con- 
ference that  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee most  familiar  with  the  subject  could 
have  opportunity  to  examine  in  depth  all 
that  is  involved.  That  is  what  \\-e  did  with 
the  tax  bill  last  week.  We  rightfully 
refused  to  accept  the  many  Senate 
amendments  and  .sent  the  bill  to  con- 
ference. Tliere  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
assume  that  the  conferees  cannot  come 
to  an  agreement.  There  is  no  basis  for 
the  assumption  that  the  bill  will  die  in 
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conference  or  that  the  conference  report 
will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 

I  certainly  do  not  beheve  any  Member 
of  this  House,  particularly  thuse  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  wishes  to  abdicate  both 
his  rlKhts  and  his  duties  bv  voting  for  a 
rule  that  precludes  the  House  from  hav- 
m»?  any  voice  whatever  m  such  a  fai-- 
reachint?  matter  and  of  such  great  con- 
sequence as  this. 

Whatever  our  views  of  any  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  there  is  no  rea.son 
whatever  why  the  House  should  abdi- 
cate The  Issue  here  is  one  of  procedure 
and  nothing?  more 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Spoaicer,  I  yuAd 
2' J  miiiutos  to  the  diAtineuished  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  RciJiesentatnes.  the 
sjentleman  from  Massachusetts    Mr  Mc- 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  one 
of  the  finest  statt-ment.s  for  support. n>{ 
the  action  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  was  madf  by  the  t^entleman 
from  IllinoLs  i  Mr  Andehsoni  when  he 
.said: 

I  lv»ve  cunie  to  this  Jucl»;ment  bec.mse  I 
believe  Miat.  .13  j*  nutlun  we  must  turn  our 
f.ice  away  from  a  course  of  segreg;itK>n  .\Od 
separatliin  We  must  reafflrm  this  essential 
humjji  ritiht  to  Justice  .ind  human  aignlty 

That  statement  is  based  on  truth  and 
principle  It  is  based  on  the  constitu- 
tional ris^ht  of  all  persons  to  equal  rmht.s 
and  opportunity  and  respect,  and  more 
so.  It  IS  ba.sed  on  the  moral  law 

I  am  ^'om?  to  make  brief  reference 
to  some  of  the  contributions  made  Dy 
American  Ne'^roes  dunn-:  our  con.stitu- 
tional  iiistory. 

How  many  of  you  know  that  m  the 
American  Revolution  that  .5,000  Negroes 
served  under  Gen  Geor'^e  Washington'' 
May  I  refresh  youi  memory  by  recall- 
ing that  the  first  victim  of  the  War  for 
Independence  in  1770  at  the  Boston 
M.issacre  was  Crispus  Attacks,  a  run- 
away slave 

At  Banker  Hill.  Peter  Sakm  became 
th.e  hero  of  tht-  battle  of  Bunker  HiB. 
kiUing  Major  Pitcairn  who  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  at  Bunker 
Hill. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  American  Nryroas 
served  and  made  up  a  large  percentage  of 
all  our  sailors  and  soldiers  in  the  -ireat 
victory  on  Lake  Erie 

They  ^ervl■d  in  the  Mexican  war 

In  the  Civil  War.  there  were  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  American  Negm 
.Noldiers  and  sailors  and  they  served  iji 
the  Utuon  forces  There  were  also  Ne^ 
iiioes  in  the  Confederacy 

In  the  Indian  wars  the  Ameraan 
Neuro  served  with  -;;eat  distinction 

The  Spanish-American  War — they 
were  there— they  were  at  San  Juan  Hill 
and  elsewhere. 

In  World  War  I  there  were  about  342.- 
000  Neijro  soldiers  and  in  World  War 
II  there  were  M75.000  American  Nei^ioes 
^v  ho  served 

So  we  are  talking  about  human  dig- 
nuy  We  are  talking  about  human  rights 
We  are  talkiiu  about  the  right  of  a  per- 
son to  be  respected. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  mclude  at  this  point  a 
milltaiy  history  of  the  American  Negro: 

I  Tiie  Amerwan  Revolution  Crispus  .\t- 
tucks.  a  run.iw.iy  sl.ive.  w^  the  flrst  to  f.-Ul 
:«   the   Boston  Massacre  in   1770    Shut  dead 


Willie  leading  .1  mob  protesting  tne  presence 
if  British  troops,  he  w.ia  the  first  Amerlciin 
to  die  in  the  cuLse  ..f  freedom  A  Negro 
Mlnutt-man.  Prince  EsUihrrxik,  wits  .imong 
the  70  who  faced  the  British  nt  Lexington 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Revolution  Another 
Negro.  Peter  .Salem,  became  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  killing  Major  Pitcairn. 
*lio8e  Redcixit.8  hud  fired  on  the  patriot*  .it 
Lcxlngt<<n  Another  Negro  soldier.  .S;ilem 
PiKT  w.is  cited  by  General  Qe^irge  Washing- 
ton for  his  bravery  at  Bunker  Hill  Negro 
regiments  were  raised  In  Miissncliu.sett.s  .md 
Rhode  Island  It  Is  estimated  that  there  were 
appnxlmat^-ly  5  iXmj  Negroes  In  the  Conti- 
nental Armv  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Negro  slaves  who  volunteered  were  given 
their  freedom  after  three  years  of  mliiurv 
service 

2  Thi-  War  of  !»/:•  Negroes  made  up  a 
large  percent.ige  of  Oliver  Hai-.ird  Perry's 
.sailors  m  the  great  victory  I'n  l..ike  Erie  and 
a  significant  part  of  Andrew  Jackson's  sol- 
diers in  the  triumph  over  the  British  at  New 
Orlean.s 

i  Mfxtcan  War  .\  very  small  number 
ser\ed  m  the  Mexican  war 

4  r'lc  Ctvil  War  Nciirlv  .1  tiu.irter  of  .1 
million  Negro  soldiers  and  sailors  served  in 
the  Union  forces  during  the  Civil  War  FVirty 
thousand  died  and  twenty  won  Coiigres-slonal 
Medals  of  Honor  PrLini  the  moment  Pt 
Sumter  w;is  tired  ui>.in.  the  Negroes  made 
efforts  to  participate  directly  in  the  conlllct 
In  many  Northern  cities  during  April  and 
May  of  IH6I.  Negro  leaders  initiated  move- 
ments to  r.ilse  Negro  vohmteers  for  the  Army, 
It  w.vs  not  imtll  after  the  issuance  of  the 
Emancip.ition  Proclamation  In  1H63,  however, 
that  the  Federal  Ooveriiment  became  amen- 
able to  the  Idea  of  enlisting  free  Northern 
Negroes  .is  troops  In  the  meantime,  Cleni-r.il 
Butler  had  recruited  .1  regiment  of  free 
Negroes  in  Louisiana  In  .September  1862  This 
unit,  the  First  Regiment  if  New  Orleans  na- 
tive guards  represented  the  tir.st  Negro  .sol- 
diers mustered  into  the  United  States  .\rmy 
as  a  unit  in  the  Civil  W.ir  Subsequent  to 
the  Emancipation  Proclam.itlon,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  did  .uithori/e  the  enll.stment  of 
free  Negro  volunteers  In  the  North  Tlie  first 
such  Northern  Negro  regiment  w,us  recruited 
by  Governor  John  .^  Andrews  of  .\I.\£sachu- 
setts  ,as  the  54th  Massachusetts  Regiment 
Other  Negro  regiments  were  recruited  in  inoit 
of  the  Northern  States,  including  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,   mil  New  Y'lrk. 

.Vcp/Otx  in  till'  Cunlidtrarw  During  the 
winter  of  t«64  1865.  when  It  becume  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  Coiifotlerate  Army  lilled 
with  white  soldiers  the  Conledcr.icy  hnally 
enacted  .1  Negro  soldier  bill  wluch  promised 
freedom  to  slaves  after  millt:iry  service  This 
measure  came  so  late  tiuit  oven  though  some 
Negro  soldiers  were  enlisted  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  aciiiallv  participated  in  ,iny 
military  campaigns 

3  Tlif  InUiiin  War^  Alter  the  Civil  War. 
the  Goverment  orgniuzed  the  9th  .md  10th 
Cavalry  ,ind  the  24lh  and  2oth  Inf.iiurv  Regi- 
ments made  up  of  Negroes  These  outfits 
helped  guard  the  Western  frontier  against 
Indian  .ittacks  during  the  I870's  and   IttSO's, 

6  Spanisli-Ametican  War  These  four  reg- 
ular Army  Regiments,  together  with  six  vol- 
unteer State  regimeiitA.  and  four  .additional 
regimenu  raised  by  the  War  Department, 
g.uned  distinction  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Four  Nei;ro  units  .jI  the  regu- 
lar .-irmy  served  at  San  Juan  Hill  with  the 
Rough  Riders  and  at  the  battle  ot  El  Carney 

7  World  War  I  About  342,000  Negro  sol- 
diers served  during  World  War  I.  appro.>a- 
malely  100. 000  oversea*.  Two  Infantrv  Divi- 
sions, the  92nd  and  the  93rd.  fought  in  sev- 
eral imporuint  battles,  especially  the  Cham- 
pagne and  the  Argonne  sector^.  The  36yth 
Regiment  of  the  yard  Division  was  on  the 
front  line  longer  than  .my  other  American 
regiment  Privates  Henry  Johntou  ,iud  Need- 
ham  Roberta  01  ihi.s  lieglinent  bec.une  lUTijes, 
E.icn    won    the   French    Crou   de   (iticrfc   for 


fighting  ofl  a  good-sized  Gemiitn  raiding  par- 
ty in  hand-to-hand  combat. 

8  World  War  II:  During  World  War  II. 
1  175  000  Negroes  served  m  the  Armed  Forces 
Approximately  500  000  fought  111  most  of  the 
theatres  of  the  war  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
surrender  of  Germany  .md  J.ipan  Dome 
Miller  of  the  USS  Arizona,  won  the  Navy 
CrL>6S  for  heroically  m.mnlng  .v  gun  though 
he  w.LS  only  a  mess  attendant  The  16UI 
Tank  B.iltallon  saw  distinguished  service  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge:  the  U2nd  Division 
rf>celved  many  citations  and  decorations  for 
valor  for  it«  part  In  the  .^Irlcan  and  Itjillan 
c.impalgns.  the  49th  Pur.sult  Squadron,  ac- 
tivated .LS  the  first  .lU-Nepro  air  unit,  served 
111  the  Medlterr,iiu'an  theatre  In  the  P.u-lhc 
the.itre  Negro  troojis  of  the  "itith  Engineer 
Regiment  fought  m  New  Guinea,  and  the 
93rd  Division,  a  combat  unit,  served  in  the 
Solomons 

9  V;c(;iuin  Con^icf  During  the  years  1061- 
1966,  Negroes  accounted  for  11  percent 
of  the  total  fighting  force  in  Vietn.im,  while 
the  enlisted  death  rate  lor  Uiose  years  w.i-s 
18  6  percent  For  the  ilrst  eleven  months  of 
1966  Negroes  .iccoun ted  for  about  11  percent 
of  the  enlisted  perstmnel  m  Vietnam,  .lUd  for 
17  8  percent  of  the  combat  de.iths 

Ml  MADDEN  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yieUl 
11  minutes  to  the  1,'entlcman  from  Mis- 
sissippi 1  Mr    CoLMER  I 

Mr,  SELDEN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COLMER,  I  yield  to  the  1,'entleman 
from  Alabama  bnctlv 

Mr  SELDEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr  SELDEN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ihank  the 
distinguished  i^entleman  from  Mississip- 
pi '<  Mr  CoLMER  I  for  yielding  to  me  so 
that  I  might  express  my  oppasition  to 
House  Resolution  1100  and  urge  its  de- 
feat , 

It  will  be  recallid  that  when  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1U64  was  passed,  it  was  said 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the 
passage  of  that  legislation  would  take 
the  civil  rights  mtnement  off  the  .street 
Today,  however,  the  House  is  beinu 
asked  to  consider  .vet  another  civil  rights 
bill  in  a  National  Capital  that  in  it^cent 
days  has  been  under  a  virtual  state  of 
siege  by  looters  ;uid  burners. 

The  House  is  being  asked— if  not  m 
eifect  ordered  ,-^nd  directed  by  extraordi- 
nary parliamentary  procedures — to  pa.ss 
another  cuil  rights  bill  while  tiooijs 
girard  the  Capital  and  patrol  the  .streets 
protecting  the  Capitol  Building  it.self, 

I  submit  that  no  legislation  should  be 
considtred  under  such  conditions  m  a 
free  and  democratic  socit-ty 

The  spurious  notion  lias  been  ad- 
vanced 111  recent  days  that  .somelu.w 
pr:»i)erty  rii;hts  are  .separable  from,  and 
not  as  important  as.  other  rmhts  undor 
our  system  But  the  fact  is  that  the  fcam- 
dations  of  the  .Aineiican  .system  rest  on 
the  concept  of  the  individuals  right  to 
hold  property.  Tlie  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  one  of  the  ino.st  .serious  m- 
fringeinen;s  on  that  right  ever  to  be  i)ui 
before  an  American  Congress,  This  is  not 
a  civil  rights  bill.  It  is  a  totalitarian  bill 
which  would  .sacrifice  individual  free- 
doms on  an  altar  of  election-.vear  eype- 
diency. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  House  reject 
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this  highhanded  effort  to  stampede  the 
U  S  Congress  into  enacting  unwise  legis- 
lation under  conditions  of  siege, 

Mr,  COLMER,  Mr,  Speaker,  first,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  author  of 
this  resolution,  for  graciously  permitting 
nie  this  time,  I  must  confess  that  I  feel 
a  bit  selfi.sh  in  taking  this  much  time 
wlien  only  a  brief  60  minutes  is  permitted 
uiuitr  the  strait.iacket  in  which  \vc  find 
our.selves  here  today  to  discuss  one  of 
the  most  momentous  ciuestions  involving 
the  lights,  till'  pnvilr^es.  and  the  liberties 
of  our  people.  But  we  find  ourselves  in 
that  .situation  bccnu.se  we  will  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  net  as  an  equal,  co- 
ordinate body  of  the  Congress. 

There  was  a  time,  as  envisioned  by 
the  Founding  Fathers,  when  this  body 
was  .set  up  to  be  the  important  body  of 
Congress,  fashioned  after  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  through  a  process  of  ero- 
.sion,  this  body  has  jiermitted  itself  to 
become  a  second-rate  body.  We  hfear  a 
great  deal  about  second-class  citizens. 
Arc  we  not  jiutting  ourselves  in  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  .second-class  legislators  by  accept- 
ing the  Senate  bill  with  all  of  these  sub- 
stantial changes  and  amendments  in 
toto  under  this  rule  " 

It  might  be  well,  in  order  to  get  the 
matter  in  its  proper  iierspective.  to  briefly 
recite  the  history  of  the  bill,  even  though 
othei-s.    including   the    gentleman    from 
Michigan  IMr.  Gerald  Ford  I.  have  made 
reference  to  it.  Permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  this  bill  starU'd  out  last  year  in  this 
House  as  an  antiriot  bill.  You  will  prob- 
ably recall  that,  sometime  around  July, 
I  arose  in  this  House  and  notified  the 
distinuuished    chairman    of    the    Judi- 
ciary  Committee,   the   uontleman   from 
New  York  ;  Mr.  Celler  I .  that  if  his  com- 
mittee did  not  ijroceed  forthwith  to  take 
.some  action  on  one  of  a  number  of  anti- 
riot  bills  that   were  languishing  in  his 
committee,  my  Rules  Committee  would 
exercise  a  rare  i)ower  that  it  has  of  tak- 
ing a  bill  from  a  legislative  committee 
and    reix)rting    it    to    the    floor   of    the 
House.   Immediately   following  this  ac- 
tion the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did 
report  the  so-called  Cramer  antiriot  bill, 
but  it  reported  it  with  what  I  regarded 
and  still  regard  as  an  antidote  for  the 
not  bill,  a  so-called  civil  rights  bill.  I  in- 
.sisted  at  that  time  that  the  bills  be  re- 
ported separately.   The  JudiciaiT  Com- 
mittee   proceeded    to    do    that.    In    due 
coui-se  both  of  these  bills  were  passed 
and  sent  over  to  the  other  body  in  Au- 
gust of  last  year.  After  much  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate  JudiciaiT  Committee, 
the  two  bills  were  reported  as  a  package 
deal,    but    in    a    considerably    modified 
form. 

Finally,  after  weeks  of  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  bill  now  before 
us  was  pas.sed  and  .sent  to  the  House. 
But.  that  is  not  all  of  the  story.  During 
that  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
three  entirely  new  and  extraneous  mat- 
ters were  added— the  .so-called  gun  con- 
trol chapter,  the  so-called  Indian  rights 
chapter,  and  the  most  far-reaching  so- 
called  open  housing  chapter.  None  of 
these  last-mentioned  chapters  have  been 
considered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  upon  the  floor  of   the  House 


during  this,  the  90th  Conmess.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  .so-called  gun  control 
provision  of  the  bill  is  so  controversial 
that  no  committee  of  this  House  has 
been  able  to  rcixirt  a  bill,  although  it 
has  been  considered  by  at  least  two  com- 
mittees in  the  past  several  years.  The 
Indian  affairs  provisions  are  now'  under- 
going hearings  m  the  committee  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  Irom  Colorado 
IMr.  AsPiNALLi,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Possibly  the  most  controversial,  the 
most  dangerous,  and  undoiibtidlv  the 
worst  provision  of  this  bill  is  the  one 
written  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  .so- 
called  open  hou.sing  jjiovision.  To  my 
mind,  this  is  the  i;reatest  a.s.sault  that 
has  .vet  been  made  upon  the  Constitution 
and  the  heritage  of  free  men  which  lias 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  Even  as  late  as  10  years  at-o  if 
.some  bureaucrat  or  politician  had  sug- 
".c.stod  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  tell  a  citizen  how  and  under  what 
conditions  he  could  dispose  of  his  inop- 
I'lty,  he  would  have  been  scoffed  at.  What 
has  become  of  the  slogan  we  liave  heard 
so  many  times  only  a  few  years  auo 
about.  "A  man's  home  is  his  castle.  "  The 
light  of  a  citizen  to  acriuire.  enjoy,  and 
dispose  of  his  property  is  one  of  our  most 
sacred  heritages  as  free  men  111  a  demo- 
cratic Republic. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  today.  I  ask  you  in 
;.!1  seriousness  what  the  next  .step  will  be 
Will  it  be  to  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  move  members  of  one  race,  mi- 
nority or  majority,  into  various  sections 
of  our  communities  to  brin^  about  a  bal- 
ance and  thus  hasten  full  integration? 
If  you  think  this  is  far  fetched,  then  I 
need    only    remind    you    that    when    we 
l)a.ssed  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill, 
even    though    the    Congress    refused    to 
write  a  provision  into  that  bill  requiring 
the  bussing  of  students  from  one  school 
to  another  in  order  to  remove  a  racial  im- 
balance, the  fact  remains  that  it  is  being 
done  today  in  many  cities  of  our  land.  Is 
it  fantastic,  in  view  of  what  the  Coni^ress 
and  the  courts  have  done  in  the  iiast.  10 
suggest   that   even   another   step   to   be 
taken  would  be  to  subsidize   i^eoplc  of 
minority  groups  by  payment  of  a  certain 
percentage,  if  not  all.  of  the  i)urchase 
price  of  a  home  in  order  to  further  the 
forced  integration  of  the  races,  rciard- 
less  of  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not? 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  the  wheel 
that    squeaks    the    loudest    gets    atten- 
tion, but  remember   that   this   proposed 
legislation  affects  not  one  section  but  all 
sections   of  our  common   country.   And 
further  realizing  that  a   man's   family, 
his  dog,  and  his  home  are  his  inost  cher- 
ished possessions,  I  doubt  seriously  that 
this  proposed  revolutionary  legislation  is 
as  popular  as  some  politicians  think,   I 
think  this  is  another  case  of  where  the 
politicians  have  failed  to  jjroperly  evalu- 
ate the  public  mind. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  briefly  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  WHITENER  I . 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  yielding  to  me.  At  this  point, 


I  think  it  is  only  proper  lliat  the  I'entle- 
man  be  api)lauded  for  his  valiant  effort 
to  preserve  orderly  i)roredure  111  the  con- 
.sideration  of  this  legislation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mis.si.ssippi  lias  lieeii  a  con- 
sistent sujiporter  of  the  concept  that  .such 
broad-ba.sed  lei^islation  .is  we  liave  belore 
us  .should  be  thoroughly  considered  in 
committee  before  forced  down  ilie 
throats  of  the  Members  of  tins  IkxIv. 

We  have  heard  it  said  here  today  that 
the  level  of  debate  is  in  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Hou.se.  That  contention 
is  not  imiiressive  to  me  since  I  ob.serve 
that  the  entire  debate  has  been  a  discus- 
sion of  iiarliamentary  iiroeedures  and 
Iieisoiial  philo.sophies  ol  individual 
Members.  At  no  time  have  we  heard  any 
(li.scu-^sion  of  the  laiiL'uage  ot  the  legis- 
lation or  of  the  great  lei'al  and  eonsti- 
iv.t'onal  ciuestions  involved. 

Tlie  bill  now-  Ijcfore  as  has  never  Ix-en 
adetiuatelv  .studied  by  the  membership  of 
this  House.  We  should  defeat  the  resolu- 
iMii  now  i.ie!ore  us  ,so  that  the  bill  mii^ht 
be  .sent  to  confirence  where  attention 
can  bo  given  to  many  imiKirtant  issues 
■ivhich  It  raises, 

Mr,  Srvakcr.  it  was  my  pnviletic  to 
testify  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  April  2.  1968,  I  make  that  testimony 
a  part  ot  my  remarks  at  tins  iximt  in 
the  Record: 

Sr,\TKMF,N'r   "i-    Hon     H,^sil   L,   WiirrrNER     A 

Ukpresfntauvk    i.N     Congress    Prom    the 

.'st,'>tf:  ui   North  Carolina 

Mr.  WliiTENi-R,  Mr.  Clialrman  :!nd  membf-rs 

ol  the  Committee  on  Rules   I  have  not  hourd 

all    ot    the    statement    ol    my    di.stlncu1.-5i.ta 

chairm.in.  Mr,  CcUer,  I  was  pruiUfCd  to  hear 

the  lir.st  dav  ol  his  testimony. 

I  nolo  that  in  his  sUitemcnt  on  the  hr.sl 
(lay  ol  hearings  he  said  that  llie  Senate  Ijill 
conuuned  ■many  iirovlslons  not  m  the  Hoii.se 
bill."  Of  course,  in  this  day  and  time,  It  is 
hard  to  pick  out  the  under.'Jt.ilen-ient  ol  the 
vcar.  But  th.-it  M,-itemcnt  by  Mr,  Ccller  would 
he  in  the  conlesl, 

I  have  here  a  .study  made  by  the  Libr.'^irv 
oi  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
■.vhich  13  a  comparison  c:f  lite  open  housing 
!)rovisions  01  nil.  14705,  :us  pa.ssed  by  the 
Hoii.se  m  August  1&G6.  and  Hit.  2516  as 
pa.s.scd  in  the  .SenaU'  on  March  11.  1068, 

A  casual  rcurcncc  to  that  .'•ludy  will  indi- 
cate that  ihcrc  13  much  in  the  so-called  open 
housing  iirovlsions  ot  ITR,  ',^516  which  did 
not  :.ppcar  in  the  Hou.se  bill  which  we  had 
before   us  in   the   B9th   Congress, 

In  \iew'  ot  Mr,  Young's  tjuestlon  of  a  lew 
moments  ago  to  Chairman  Celler.  1  think  it 
might  bo  .significant  to  jKJlnt  out  that  m 
the  inll  pasted  In  the  B9th  Congress  which, 
as  Mr.  Latta  has  so  well  said,  was  a  Congress 
composed  of  different  personnel  to  a  major 
degree,  the  House  \ery  specifically  wrote  into 
that  hill,  section  403(ei,  That  jectlon  pro- 
vided : 

'Nothing  lierein  is  to  be  coiir^trued  to  pro- 
hibit a  real  estate  broker,  agent,  or  .sales- 
man. <'r  employee  or  .igent  ol  any  real  estate 
broker,  agent,  or  salesman,  from  complying 
with  the  expressed  written  Instructions  of 
taiv  jierson  not  in  the  business  or  not  otl.er- 
wise  .'-ubject  to  the  iirohlbltlon  of  tubsectlon 
ibi  or  lei  with  respect  to  the  sale,  renUil,  or 
lease  ol  a  dwelling  owned  by  such  person 
so  long  as  the  broker,  agent,  or  salesman 
tioes  not  encourage,  solicit,  or  induce  the  re- 
stricted instructions," 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  House,  if  'vve 
want  to  talk  about  what  another  Congress 
did.  that  the  House  in  the  89th  Congress  met 
head  on  the  problem  which  the  eentleman 
from  Texas— Mr,  ■young— and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida — Mr,  Pepper— liave  [X)lnted  out 
here. 
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I  certainly  concur  with  the  gentl>>maj) 
from  Plofld*  that  one  of  the  elementary 
prloclplea  that  we  Uwyers  have  aiways  .ac- 
cepted wa«  thiit  a  m<tn  ciuM  do  *hrout:h  an 
agent  what  he  cou'.d  do  himself 

I  think  that  the  attack  in  thlit  bill  ipon 
an  almoBt  Immutable  principle  of  'he  ;^w  irf 
agency  Is  ni'l  Jistirted  *nd  thut  we  in  '-his 
body  should  nut  embark  iprm  a  pro^mni  of 
e»tHb;ishln|{  bad  law  <ml  riiid  precedents  Ju»t 
bi-cftiise  someone  thinks  'Mar  the  -ifher  bo<ly 
nili(ht  act  differently. 

Our  retipomtlbUlty  to  legislate  wisely  On 
any  memture  cannot  be  es.^aped  by  appPe- 
hension  as  Uj  what  the  other  body  will  do 

The  flr^r,  tuie  of  UiLs  bill  entitled  Intar- 
ference  With  Pederilly  Protected  Artivitle* 
la  a  total  mi.tni>mer  If  we  look  .ic  the  l.in- 
H'latfe  of  the  Ut;e,  it  provides  that  whoever 
whether  or  not  iictlng  under  color  of  liWur 
does  certain  things  Is  in  violation  ot  tula  I 
of  tills  leglslitUun 

3ume  of  thi«e  thanks  ue  voting  or  qu.Ulf^-- 
Ing  U>  vote,  qualifying  or  campaigning  aa  a 
onndidite  It  elective  ofllce  or  qvialuvlng  or 
acting  ju  a  poll  watcher  or  .my  legally  hU- 
thortzed  election  offlcial  in  any  primary 
special  or  general  election 

Sty.  really,  what  this  is  saving  in  tiuit  sub- 
aecUun  la  liuxt  the  Pedi-rul  Government  Is 
now  ^olng  to  preempt  the  b<xly  of  statutory 
law  in  every  Stiite  :n  Uiijj  Union  which  ne- 
lates  to  this  subject  nvttter 

It  further  inveighs  .igalnst  persons  int«r- 
fertng  with  whether  under  ct^ior  of  law  or 
not.  serving  or  attending  upon  any  coijrt 
In  crinnectlon  with  p<*slb.e  service  aa  .i  K^raad 
or  peut  Jupor  in  any  court  of  the  L'nlttd 
states. 

t  take  it  that  th-it  means  .iny  local  i^>urt  as 
well  as  any  Federal  Court  t  certainly  doO  t 
recommend  that  we  preempt  the  right  of  the 
States  to  control  Interference  with  .servTng  im 
grand  or  pent  Jur<")r-3  attending  xnv  ..^Aurt 
In  c^jnnectlon  with  such  service 

It  g<je8  further  It  says  whether  .^  person 
Is  icting  under  '"rvioir  of  l.iw  or  not  'hat  be 
has  ixxmmltted  a  Federal  offense  If  he  inter- 
feres with  anyone  participating  In.  or  etl- 
Joytng  :iny  benert'.^.  service  privilege,  pro- 
gram or  facility,  ix  activity  prtnided  ■>r  a<l- 
niln;.itered  by  any  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof 

You  may  say  that  this  Is  not  too  Impor- 
tant, but  then  you  go  nn  down  to  page  4  of 
the  bill  and  1:  si'.ys  that  whether  under  color 
ot  law  or  not.  it  you  Interfere  with  anynaa 
serving  or  attenamg  upon  iny  court  of  any 
St,ite  in  ocnnectlon  with  the  p(«slble  serv- 
ice Id  a  grand  or  petit  Juror,  you  are  euUty 
of  a  Federal  offense  Significantly,  title  I 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  usual  nonpreemp- 
tion  provision  which  we  refer  to  .tn^und  hefe 
as  the  H  R    J  provt.sion  i 

So.  It  seems  to  me  that  In  that  title  we 
m.iy  be  getting  ourselves  into  the  doctrine  Of 
the  .9fe'  e  N'-itun  case  and  having  our  FedenU 
courts  say  th:it  no  longer  can  a  stare  pro- 
tect a  pn.iposed  Jurr>r  or  a  potenthil  voter,  ^n 
election  offlcial,  or  these  other  categories  th^t 
I  have  mentioned 

I  could  talk  at  great  length  but  you  geij- 
tlemen  have  heiird  our  contentions  on  this 
for  many,  many  years  now  It  seems  to  nje 
that  the  constitutional  law  that  we  lenrnid 
in  the  19J0  s  In  law  school,  that  the  14<h 
.uTiendment  .ippUes  to  state  action  :ind  n^t 
the  .ictlon  of  a  citizen  who  might  be  walking 
down  the  street  doing  something  without 
sanction  or  color  of  authority  from  the  .State. 
U  itlll  good  law    It  should  be  adhered  to.    i 

That  being  true  is  I  understand  It.  title 
I  IS  alleged  to  be  based  upon  the  .uithority 
granted  to  the  Congreas  by  the  14th  .Lmen4- 
ment  I  don  t  see  how  the  14th  amendment 
could  be  stretched  Uj  include  the  case  91 
.some  crlmm.il  who  might  be  ch.irged  wit.h  a 
cnme  in  a  hx'al  court,  grabbing  i  pr'wpec- 
live  Juror  in  the  collar  as  he  starts  up  tile 
courthoLLse  ^teps  I  can't  see  that  *iich  con- 
duct by  an  individual  brings  the  14th  .unend- 
ment  into  play  In  such  a  way  .To  to  give  tti« 


Fftderil   Govenunent   Jurisdiction   to   punish 
the  offender 

Tliere  has  been  a  great  deal  written  by  tlie 
Courts  on  that  I  wont  bore  Uie  conmuttee 
with  extensive  references  except  one  com- 
ment made  bv  Mr  Justice  Douglas  In  Gam'T 
V  Loui-nnria  :JBfl  u  .s  IT.S  I  use  Justice  Doug- 
las for  reasons  which  I  am  sure  everyone  on 
the  committee  uiider^itnnds    He  said 

It  Is.  of  course,  state  action  that  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment  not 
the  actions  of  Individuals  S<3  far  .ls  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Is  concerned  individuals 
can  be  as  prejudiced  and  Inttilerant  as  they 
like  They  may  as  a  consequence  subject 
themselves  to  suit  for  .issault  battery,  or 
tre^ipass,  but  those  actions  have  no  footing 
m  the  Federal  Con«tltutli>n  I'he  line  of  for- 
bidden conduct  marked  by  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  ot  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment 
IS  crossed  onlv  when  a  .st.ite  makes  prejudice 
or  inttilemnce  Us  p<ilirv  and  enforces  it  as 
held   in  the  Civil   Rights  Cases     1()9  U  -S    'I 

"Mr  Justice  Bradley  speaking  for  the 
Court,  .-iaid  Civil  rights  iuch  .is  .ire  [guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  agalimt  .State  ag- 
gression, cirinoi  be  impiured  by  tlie  wrongful 
act  of  individuals.  unsupp<irted  hv  State  au- 
thority in  the  shape  of  laws,  customs  or 
Judicial   or  executive   proceedings     ' 

That  Is  what  Justice  DougUis  .s;ild  .ibfiut 
the  application  of  the  14th  .ime^dment  la 
situations  such  ;is  title  I  would  relate  u>  Ln 
parf  Thcjse  particular  parts  being  the  ones 
that  I  ha. e  referred  to 

-Mr  Latt*  The  gentleman  makes  a  very  im- 
portant point,  ris  far  as  the  14th  amend- 
ment IS  conceriied.  In  pointing  out  that  It 
applies  to  .Stale  .ictlon  mther  than  to  in- 
dividual citizen  action  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  on  this  question  of  open  occupancy  as 
f.ir  as  the  Individual  homeowner  Is  con- 
cerned 

Mr  Whitene*.  My  reference  is  to  title  I. 
not  to  open  housing 

I  might  give  you  another  outstanding  au- 
fhonty  which  I  see  here  before  me  In  Prtfr- 
vort  V  r>ic  Cifj/  of  Gr-crnrtlle.  .173  US  244. 
a  case  decided  in  11)63.  the  Chief  Justice  had 
this  to  say.  and  I  quote 

"I  cannot  be  disputed  that  under  our  de- 
cisions private  conduct  .ibr.dging  individual 
rights  does  no  violence  l-a  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  unless  to  some  significant  extent 
the  State  In  any  of  Its  m.inlfest«tlons  has 
been  found  to  have  become  uuoived  In  It  ' 
That  Is  what  Chief  Justice  Warren  says 
about  It  In  'he  light  of  that  I  am  wondering 
how  we  aa  .Members  of  the  legislative  bodv 
can  contend  that  for  some  strange  reasons 
that  we  should  create  exclusively  a  Federal 
offense  If  one  interferes  with,  becau.se  of 
color,  religion,  or  national  orlgl:  persons 
serving  or  attending  upon  any  cou-t  In  any 
State  In  connection  with  the  possible  serv- 
ice .IS  a  grand  or  petit  Juror  Nor  do  I  see 
how  we  find  authority  to  say  that  in  a  water 
dlstnct  election  In  North  Carolina  or  any 
other  State,  that  If  some  individual  walks  in 
from  the  bar  the  corner  bar.  and  interfered 
with  the  right  or  the  pruilege  of  one  to 
vote,  or  qualifying  to  vote  or  if  he  walked  in 
where  I  was  making  ,i  campaign  speech  and 
said  that  I  was  a  honky  ihnt  I  ought  to  sit 
down,  and  that  he  Is  going  to  take  some 
violent  action  I  Just  don  t  believe  that  the 
14th  amendment  gives  the  Federal  Congress 
the  nght  to  vest  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the 
Federal  courts  ol  that  type  of  offense 

I  won  t  comment  about  the  Indian  titles 
because,  frankly.  I  am  not  too  fanuUar  with 
those  titles  My  distinguished  senior  Senator 
Irorn  .North  Carolina  Is  the  father  of  these 
sections  of  the  bill  While  I  .\ni  not  disinter- 
ested in  the  Cherokee  Indians,  Lumbees, 
Croatans  or  the  others  that  are  In  North 
Carolina.  I  have  not  had  iKcat.lon  to  know 
about  the  problems  which  .Senator  Ervln 
seeks  to  eliminate  by  the  Indian  legl.slatlon. 
I  lo  understand  that  some  of  the  members 


of  the  House  committee  which  haa  Jurisdic- 
tion over  ttie  Indian  affairs,  have  expressed 
some  dissatisfaction  with  Uils  legislation 
dealing  with  the  Indian,  and  feel  that  It  Is  a 
matter  that  should  be  studied  by  that  com- 
mittee 

Tlie  fair  housing  titles,  you  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  I  will  not  try  ui  poee  .is  an 
expert  on  them  But  basically.  1  tJilnk  It  is 
offensive  U)  all  Americans  to  have  anyone  In- 
terfere with  tlieir  right  to  own  and  dispose 
of  property  I  think  this  Is  offensive  equally 
to  persons  of  different  color,  religion,  and  na- 
tional origin  I  don't  believe  lUiy  of  us  would 
argue  'hat  there  is  my  difference  In  our  feel- 
ing .ibout  property  we  own. 

In  my  own  community  where  we  have  not 
been  as  concerned  api)arently,  about  where 
people  live  .is  they  have  been  In  some  otlier 
areas  we  recently  had  an  '>ccurrence  which 
pointed  out  to  me  members  of  other  races  are 
proud  of  their  property  iUid  feel  that  they 
should  be  protected  in  It  In  the  past  few  days 
the  local  housing  authority  has  proponed  to 
build  some  low-cost  housing  near  a  subdivi- 
sion which  wi\s  developed  immediately  after 
World  War  II  by  some  of  our  Negro  friends 
Tliey  built  ver>'  attractive  and  expensive 
homes  riiey  are  now  contending  very  strong- 
Iv  against  the  action  of  the  housing  au- 
thority to  bring  low-cost  housing  Into  their 
area  where  they  have  large  Investments. 

I  don  t  condemn  or  approve  their  attitude. 
taut  I  merely  point  It  out  as  a  specific  bit  of 
evidence  that  pef>ple  do  like  to  protect  ihetr 
own  prf)[>erty. 

In  .ui  area  of  the  city  In  which  I  formerly 
lived  my  neighbors  were  members  of  tlie 
Negro  race  A  colored  church  was  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  my  house  For  as  long  as  I 
can  rememl.)er,  f>eople  of  both  races  have 
lived  in  this  neighborhood  In  harmony  It 
was  not  a  slum  neighborhood  They  live  there 
now  without  friction 

But  I  dare  say  that  if  you  went  to  my  for- 
mer neighbor  who  was  a  member  of  another 
r.-ice  up  the  street  and  told  him  that  under  a 
Peder.ol  law  he  had  to  sell  his  house  to  a 
member  of  my  race,  and  he  had  a  son  who 
was  willing  t*  [xiy  him  Just  a  little  bit  less  or 
.1  goixi  friend  of  his  own  race,  that  he  would 
loudly  proclaim  *hat  any  such  law  as  that 
was  a  foolish  law 

This  I  think  Is  .something  that  we  must  re- 
member There  are  people  other  than  white 
southerners  and  Negroes  In  tlUs  cotintry. 
There  are  members  of  rellglc^is  groups.  I 
know  when  I  went  to  Brooklyn  In  World  War 
11  where  the  Navy  had  sent  me,  I  was  amazed 
that  the  social  life,  residential  decisions,  and 
everything  else  in  the  community  where  I 
went  revolved  around  a  Methodist  Church. 

When  I  wanted  .m  apartment,  living  with 
tine  fellow  Methodists  In  their  home,  and  we 
were  looking  for  an  apartment,  they  helped 
us  :ind  an  apartment  which  they  knew  an- 
other Methodist  was  about  to  vacate.  It  was 
piirelv  on  the  basis  of  my  religious  afflllatlon 
and  In  that  time  of  great  housing  shortage 
w*  found  'he  place  to  live  But  under  this 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  I  cannot  say  if  I  put 
my  house  on  the  market.  I  cannot  .say  to  you. 
Well.  I  will  tell  you  one  tiling,  I  am  not 
going  to  .sell  It  to  .i  Baptist.  I  .am  going  to  sell 
It  to  a  Methodist  because  I  think  I  owe  it  to 
my  church  to  look  after  -he  .Methodists.'" 

If  I  were  an  Italian  living  in  .iii  Italian 
neighborhood.  I  couldn't  say.  and  I  couldn't 
have  ray  broker  go  out  and  say,  '  We  don't 
want  .my  Polish  i^eople  here,  we  want  to  sell 
this  pla»  e  only  to  It.iUans.  ' 

So  this  bill  Is  a  little  more  than  Just  black 
and  white.  I  certainly  would  not  be  under- 
stood here  iis  saying  that  I  favor  prejudicial 
conduct  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional orlg.n  But  I  do  think  that  we  are  en- 
titled as  Individuals  to  discriminate,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  we  are  entitled  to,  as 
individuals  we  are  entitled  to  have  our  preju- 
dices whether  they  be  commended  by  the 
community  or  not. 

If  you  start  applying  Federal  law  to  every 
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individual  that  you  know  that  had  prejudice 
about  many,  many  different  matters,  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  would  be  totally  inadequate 
in  number  to  undertake  to  handle  the  cases. 
The  antlrlot  provision  we  are  all  familiar 
with  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  rather 
interesting  thing  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Cel- 
ler  has  dealt  with  this,  but  you  have  a  title 
X  111  this  bill  called  Civil  Obedience.  You 
have  another  title,  the  title  on  riots  You 
will  note  that  in  the  chapter  102  on  page  9. 
It  is  in  title  I.  I  guess.  It  was  rather  interest- 
ing to  me  Ui  note  that  In  that  title,  that  sec- 
tii'n  on  riots,  the  other  body  was  very  anx- 
ious !o  write  into  that  title  at  the  bottom  of 
page  10,  line  25,  subsection  lel,  "nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  travel 
m  or  use  any  facility  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
legitimate  objectlvee  of  organized  labor 
through  orderly  and  lawful  means," 

A  riot  as  the  bill  defines  it  is  a  public  dis- 
turbance involving,  one.  an  act  or  acts  of 
violence  by  one  or  more  persons,  part  of  an 
a.ssemblage  of  three  or  more  persons,  which 
act  or  acts  shall  constitute  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  or  shall  result  In  damage  or 
Injury  to  the  property  of  any  other  person 
or  to  the  person  of  any  other  individual,  or, 
two.  a  threat  or  threats  of  the  commission 
of  an  act  or  acts  of  %-lolence  by  one  or  more 
persons,  part  of  assemblage  of  three  or  more 
persons  having  individually  or  collectively  the 
ability  of  immediate  execution  of  such  threat, 
or  threats,  where  the  performance  of  the 
threatened  act  or  acte  of  violence  would  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  preeent  danger  or  would 
result  in  damage  or  injury  to  the  property  of 
any  other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any 
other  individual. 

This  protective  provision  for  labor  organi- 
zations in  connection  with  labor  disputes  is 
written  into  this  provision  with  reference  to 
riots. 

Now  when  you  get  to  title  X,  and  you  tell 
with  civil  disorders  which  are  disturbances 
of  a  lesser  degree  than  a  riot,  you  don't  find 
this  provision  While  I  don't  advocate  civil 
disorders  or  any  conduct  that  disturbs  the 
public  peace  In  connection  with  labor  dis- 
putes or  otheru'lse,  I  do  think  that  it  is 
rather  significant  that  title  X  of  the  bill 
would  be  so  restrictive  upon  people  and 
might  subject  them  to  criminal  penalty  In 
some  rather  remarkable  ways. 

What  IS  a  civil  disorder,  according  to  this 
bill?  It  means  any  public  disturbance  In- 
volving acts  of  violence  by  assemblages  of 
three  or  more  persons  which  causes  an  im- 
mediate danger  of  and  results  in  the  damage 
or  injury  to  the  property  or  person  of  any 
other  individual.  Three  men  walk  out  of  a 
bar.  One  of  them  calls  the  other  a  name,  a 
fighting  name,  and  a  fist  fight  ensues  and 
personal  Injury  results  to  one  of  these 
persons. 

As  I  view  this  definition,  that  Is  a  civil 
disorder.  Suppose  that  in  connection  with  a 
labor  dispute  this  same  event  occurred 
among  three  of  the  people  who  were  in- 
volved in  it  or  maybe  two  who  were  in- 
volved In  the  labor  dispute  and  one  who 
was  not  involved  but  was  friendly  to  man- 
agement. 

If  someone  could  show  under  title  X  that 
either  one  of  these  men  the  week  before  had 
pone  downtown  to  one  ol  these  karate  train- 
ing outfits  and  told  them  that  a  labor  dis- 
pute was  coming  up  next  week  and  he 
didn't  know  what  may  happen  but  he  wasn't 
very  well  able  to  take  care  of  lilmself,  and 
he  needed  a  l.ttle  bit  of  karate  training.  I 
say  that  under  this  provision  the  man  who 
ran  that  training  school,  who  knew  that  this 
individual  was  about  to  become  embroiled  in 
a  labor  dispute  and  taught  him — and 
line  14  of  page  46 —  a  technique  capable 
of  causing  injury  or  death  to  per- 
sons" could  be  imprisoned.  The  same  thing 
could  happen  if  someone  had  taught  another 
person  to  use  a  firearm  and  had  reason  to 


believe  that  this  man  was  about  to  go  into 
a  labor  dispute,  because  certainly  the  lan- 
guage on  lines  18  through  21  where  they  use 
the  words  delay  or  obstruct,  delay  or  ad- 
versely affect  commerce,  or  the  movement 
of  any  article  or  commodity  in  the  com- 
merce, or  the  conduct  of  tlie  performance  of 
any  federally  protected  function  could  very 
well  be  extended  to  Include  knowledge  that  a 
strike  was  going  to  Impede  the  How  of  com- 
merce. 

It  is  not  only  true  of  labor  disputes  but  if 
some  individual  instructed  another  in  the 
use  of  firearms  or  other  devices,  or  a  tech- 
nique capable  of  causing  death  or  injury  if  he 
knew  this  Individual  was  going  to  attend 
some  meeting  on  a  public  highway.  It  might 
and  very  well  could  affect  some  of  the  very 
people  that  the  first  title  of  the  bill  seems 
to  want  to  protect.  It  might  do  the  opposite 
to  them.  That  Is,  your  civil  rights  workers 
who  are  going  to  an  assembled  groxip  of 
more  than  three  people. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  should  not  be 
swallowed  by  the  Congress  without  adequate 
consideration. 

I  don't  believe  that  sending  it  to  confer- 
ence will  necessarily  accomplish  the  type  of 
study  that  I  would  like  to  see.  I  would  rather 
see  the  bill  referred  back  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  we  could  look  over  the 
legislation  and  come  up  with  some  changes. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  history  of 
civil  lights  legislation.  In  the  11  years  that  I 
have  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we 
have  had  numerous  civil  rights  bills  sent  to 
us  by  the  Justice  Department.  I  can  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  don't  remember  one  ol 
them  that  was  not  almost  completely  rewrit- 
ten when  the  Judiciary  Committee  studied  it. 

I  remember  many  ol  these  bills  that  have 
come  out  of  the  subcommittee.  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is.  In  the  full  committee  we  have 
virtually  rewritten  them.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  Smith,  served  with 
us  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  during  the 
considerations  of  some  of  those. 

The  committee  refined  and  improved  the 
legislation.  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  good  leg- 
islative practice  for  us  to  approve  the  lan- 
guage of  this  so-called  compromise  that 
somebody  wrote  one  night  in  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  without  subjecting  it  to  the 
type  of  study  that  It  should  have. 

I  remember  one  occasion,  Mr.  Pepper,  when 
our  subcommittee  charged  with  the  primary 
responsibility  In  civil  rights  legislation  came 
out  with  a  proposal,  reported  it  to  the  full 
committee  and  then  attorney  general,  the 
present  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, contacted  the  chairman  and  asked  to 
be  heard  In  executive  session  on  that  legis- 
lation. 

He  said  in  effect  to  the  committee  that  he 
just  couldn't  conceive  of  us  going  as  far  as 
the  subcommittee  had  gone  In  that  legisla- 
tion, that  it  would  create  a  police  state,  and 
he  urged  that  we  amend  it.  We  did. 

So  while  there  may  be  some  hue  and  cry 
for  legislation  in  this  field — there  will  be 
more,  I  am  sure,  at  a  later  date — I  don't  be- 
lieve we  should  place  on  the  statute  books 
without  adequate  study  legislation  which  all 
of  us  win  regret  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chaikman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Whltener, 
for  your  very  splendid  analysis  of  this  bill  as 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  a 
man  who  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  colleagues. 

Mr,  Whltener,  there  are  so  many  questions 
that  arise,  here  that  I  would  really  like  to  go 
Into.  But  time  will  not  permit  I  am  going  to 
mention  Just  one  thing. 

"When  the  bill  was  before  the  House  in  the 
previous  Congress,  the  House  on  the  floor 
deleted  the  provision  applying  to  organized 
labor  by  a  vote  on  the  floor.  The  Senate  has 
changed  that  and  Just  reversed  the  situation. 
It  has  taken  the  labor  union  out. 
Mr.  WHrrENER.  Out  of  title  I? 


The  Chairman    Yes 

Mr  WnnxNER  They  didn't  take  them  out 
of  title  X 

rhe  Chairman  They  took  them  out  of 
title  I 

Mr  Whitener  Only  where  they  are  law- 
fully cnizagcd  I  really  don't  find  any  argu- 
ment with  that  I  don't  .'iee  why  you  need  to 
write  that  iiuo  the  law  just  !is  I  don't  see  the 
necessity  of  one  of  the  other  provisions  hfre, 
and  I  didn't  refer  to  it  in  my  testimony  They 
said  no  law  enforcement  officer-  shall  be  in- 
dicted lor  doing  his  duty  in  a  lawful  way 
How  .silly  can  you  get? 

Tlie  Chairman  Very  well,  but  there  was  a 
change  made  there  and,  yet,  your  committee, 
and  the  House  under  the  proposal  here  ol 
.sending  this  thing  to  the  floor  and  concur- 
ring in  the  Senate  amendment,  would  obviate 
any  opportunity  for  even  an  amendment  on 
that  to  reinstate  the  House  version. 

The  gentleman  made,  also,  some  reference 
to  the  burden  that  would  be  put  upon  the 
Federal  courts  There  hWs  been  a  tendency  all 
through  the  years,  and  Especially  for  the  past 
several  years,  to  preempt  the  State  laws  and 
concentrate  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  Federal  courts. 

If  this  is  enacted  into  law  as  it  is  now 
written,  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  many 
additional  Federal  Judges,  more  Federal  po- 
lice power  to  enforce  this,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  .are  talking  about  retrenching,  economiz- 
ing, trying  to  stabilize  the  dollar 

But  many,  many  questions  could  be  raised 
We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  floor. 

The  question  here  before  this  committee  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  version 
advocated  by  the  advocatee  of  this  bill,  take 
it  as  It  is  with  no  opportunity  lor  amend- 
ment in  a  very  limited  dlsciisdon  Of  course 
the  discussion  .amounts  to  nothing  if  you 
can't  amend  it 

Mr  Wnn-ENER.  Certainly  1  hour  discussing 
would  not  be  adequate. 

The  Chadiman.  Even  if  you  had  6  hours, 
your  discussion  would  be  really  worthless  if 
you  had  no  opportunity  to  amend  It  So  it 
gets  down  to  the  question  of  what  this  com- 
mittee IS  going  to  do.  Tliat  Is  really  the  prob- 
lem that  is  before  us,  and  the  queetlon  to  l>e 
resolved. 

Are  we  going  to  take  It  that  way,  or  are  we 
going  to  send  it  back  to  your  committee, 
which  you  say  you  prefer  and  which  I  think 
would  be  the  proper  procedure? 

Mr  Whitener  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill 
went  back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  are  members  ol  that 
committee  who  have  a  record  of  strong  sup- 
port of  civil  rights  legislation  who  would  be 
offering  key  amendments  to  this  Language 
and  who  would  be  trying  to  Improve  It 

The  Chairman  Since  there  seems  to  t>e  no 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
this  bin  to  send  it  back  to  the  committee. 
then  the  least  we  could  do  would  be  to  send  it 
to  conference,  would  it  not? 

Mr   Whitener.  Yes,  .second  to  going  back. 

The  Chairman    For  orderly  procedure 

Mr.  Whitener.  I  think  in  laimess^I  am 
not  trying  to  argue  both  sides  of  the  case — 
but  in  fairness  to  those  gentlemen,  and  I 
reiterate  what  I  said  before,  that  if  this  bill 
went  b.ock  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  I 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  .iiid  Mr,  McCuIloch  and  cjthers 
offering  key  .amendments  to  the  bill 

Their  contention  on  the  procedural  step — 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  lair  with  them — 
IS  their  apprehension  that  if  the  bill  goes 
back  through  the  Senate  through  the  con- 
ference route,  that  there  will  never  be  any. 
thing  except  a  roadblock  created.  I  don't 
agree  with  them  on  that  in  the  light,  as  -Mr 
Anderson  pointed  out,  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  voted  cloture  I  believe  twice  in  2 
weeks 

I  think  that  bit  of  historj-  gives  more  sup- 
port lor  the  position  that  we  take.  TTils  bill 
.should   go   to   thfc   Judiciary   Committee   for 
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further  st'idy  iiid  in  iny  event  it  should  go 
to  the  ct>nfeir<Tice  i'<inimlttee. 

The  CH\'.v.tt\s    Very  well 

Are  there  any  quewUoas'' 

Thanlc  yiu  -."rv  miirh    Mr    Whlt*ner 

Mr  Whitwnh  r  apprpclale  t.he  .^pportu- 
m:y  t-)  come  hfre  I  uti  iorry  I  !>ad  imt  pre- 
pared »  fDrnuil  st,itenien; 

Mr  Speaker.  I  iiKain  commend  the 
:4eiitleman  from  Mis.s:.s.sippi  I  Mr  Col» 
MER  i  for  the  elTo: '  that  he  Is  maklnn  to 
preserve  the  diu'Mity  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  am  iiappy  to  join  him 
m  undertaking  to  defeat  this  undesirable 
le'^iislation 

Mr  COLMKH  M:  Speaker,  I  thank 
tlie   gentleman   for   his  contribution 

Now.  If  I  may  tjet  back  to  these  lew 
remainini;  minutes  I  have  about  3  min- 
utes Think  of  that— {  brief  minutes  And 
yet.  under  thi.s  gau  rule  that  is  1  snn  'imej 
more  than  the  average  Member  of  this 
House  ha^s  to  uet  up  on  tins  flcxir  and 
even  discuss  this  matter 

Now  let  me  just  say  this,  and  I  hate  to 
say  thus  but  [  am  ,'oini,'  to  .say  it.  be- 
cause I  have  an  unusual  fault,  I  th.mk.  of 
.sayinff  what  T  think 

I  pleaded  with  the  powers  that  be  in 
this  House  I  himibled  myself  to  try  to  ijet 
an  opportunity  for  all  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  ha\'e  a  direct  vote  upon  the 
qviestion  of  whether  the  bill  should  be 
sent  to  conference  This  was.  as  I 
thought,  a  reasonaljle  request  ajid  purely 
a  procedural  matter  The  Committee  on 
Rules  turned  down  the  proposition  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  7  that  the  rule  lye  -;ranted  oix 
the  Madden  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion lion,  and  carry  with  It  'he  rluht  to 
also  consider  House  Resolution  1113  on 
the  f^oor  which  would  send  the  bill  to 
conference  That  rule  would  not  have 
delayed  a  single  day  the  vote  ui  the 
Hou^'  Whatever  rule  wc  pa.ssed  -vould 
be  considered  here  today  on  the  floor. 
Well,  what  is  wromt  with  thaf 
The  other  day  the  other  body  put 
through  a  tax  bill,  a  blK  tax  bill,  as  an- 
amendment  whli:h  tiie  President  wanu^d. 
I  underst<ind,  on  our  siniple  bill  we 
pa:>sed  m  this  Hoiise  extendini;  the  ex- 
ci.se  taxes  When  it  came  back  to  the 
House  was  there  anv  mi.Hion  to  take  that 
up  and  atrree  to  the  Senate  amendment' 
and  adopt  it  and  let  it  Ixrome  law''  That, 
is  what  we  xr^  asked  to  do  here  because; 
of  the  em  >t:onalism  that  prevails. 

Yes,  I  .liiree  in  this  matter  we  are  put> 
in  this  stiaitjacket  aLwut  voting'.  In  the 
Rules  Committee   vesterday  it  was  the 
bt\st  we   could   cet.  and   Martin  Luther 
Kuih'  had  n.>tliini,'  to  do  with  that  vote. 
But  I  also  say.  as  on-^  whi  has  oljserved 
the    workintis    of    this    House    and    who 
knows  .something  about  It^  personnel  and 
membership,  that  on  Thursday  evening 
when  I  went  home,  in  my  humble  judt;-' 
ment  aa  well  as  that  of  many  others,  we! 
had  the  votes  to  send  the  bill  to  confer- ' 
ence 

But  now  the  situation  is  changed  Herei 
we  are  leaiislatintr  in  an  atmosphere  of; 
hysteria,  of  threat,  of  arm  twisting — an  I 
unsavory  climate  "o  leiiislate  in.  \ 

Your  US  Capitol  today  is  surrounded! 
by  marines  and  .soldiers.  I  ask  you  to 
follow  the  orderly  procedure,  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  -his  House,  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  and  to  send 
this  bill  to  conference 


Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Si)eaker. 
I  yield  myself  my  remaining  30  .seconds 
to  refresli  the  minds  of  the  Members 
that  the  tientli-man  from  Indiana  Mr 
Madden  I  will  move  tiie  previous  ques- 
tion I  will  request  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 
.■\  'yoa"  vote  for  the  previous  question 
will  send  this  bill  Uj  the  White  HoiLse  A 
■nay"  vote,  if  carried,  will  vote  down  tlie 
previous  question  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  send  the  bill  to  conference  if  a 
"nay"  vof-e  pre\  ails. 

The  SPKAK!  U  The  time  of  the  uen- 
tleman   from  California   has  expired 

All  time  has  .-xpired 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPP:aKER,  The  qursiioii  is  on 
orderimt  the  previous  question, 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  .uid  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  -irdered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  J29.  nays  1U5.  not  votiiu;  'J  as 
follows 

IRollNo  951 
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Ford. 

William  D 
Fraser 

FrellIl^!hllV^e^l 
Frledel 
I-'Mlton.  Pa 
Fulton.  Teiin 
CiallaKher 
Ciarmatz 
O!  ill  mo 
Ollbert 
Ootizalez 
Ooodell 
Grny 

(ireen.  Oreg 
tireen.  Pa 
tlritnths 
t'l  rover 
r.ude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Haiiley 
HaiiDa 

Haii.-ien.  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathuway 
Hawk,!iis 
Ha\,'! 

Hechler.  W  Va 
Hetkler,  Maas. 
Helstoskt 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Irwn 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Jt)hiison,  Calif. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kef 
Keith 
Kelly 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
KUicynsltl 
Kupterman 
Kyros 
Leckiett 
Loni;.  Md 
Mct^arthy 
McClory 


Adfim.s 

.Aildabbo 

Albert 

Ander,«)n,  111 

Andrews, 
N   Dak 

.A:uuiiizlo 

A.shlcy 

A',  :.•-. 

Bi::.lt 

BatPS 

Bell 

Belts 

Blf.stfr 

ni!'..:h,im 

B:,it:;:it 

B-.  .-, 

B<j.,ir.d 

BollU'.u 

Brad«rn.as 

Brasrn 

8r^>lk» 

a.'o<imaeld 

U.-.ii.-man 

Brown.  Calif 

Brown.  Mkh, 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke.  Mass 

Burton.  Calif 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CahlU 

Carey 

Celler 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Oonte 

Gonyers 

Gorbett 

Gorman 

Cowi;er 

C\Uver 

CiinnlnKham 

Oaddarlo 

Oamc'ls 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

De!it 

DlKKS 

Donohiie 

Dow 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Bcknardt  

EUwaids,  Calif.   McCloiJtcy 
Ellbeix  McCuUoch 


Erlenborn 

Esch 

E&hleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Parbstein 

F'aiteii 

Feitchan 

hipdley 

I  lood 

Foley 


McDide 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
M.icdoniild, 

.Ma^a 
M.ii  Ciregor 
Madden 
M;\::!i,ird 
.M.xihia^.  Md 
Mat&utiaKa 


Meeds 

.Mrhkill 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mire 

MohsiTan 

.Mt>ore 

.Moorhead 

Morgan 

.Morris.  N   Mex 

-Mor.se.  Mass, 

.Mosher 

Mo!>a 

Murphy.  Hi 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

Nfdzi 

Nclsen 

Nix 

<)  Hara,  III 

<)  Hara.  .Mich 

O  Konakl 

t)lsen 

(>  Neil!.  Mass. 

OttU'.vier 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirrue 

Podell 

Price,  ni, 

Qute 

Rallsbaik 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

ReUel 

Resnlck 

Reusa 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riecle 

Robison 

Bodlno 

RoKers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooiiey,  N.T. 

HcKjney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowslcl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Rvippe 

R\an 

St  Germain 

St  Onue 

Sandman 

S<  heuer 

S<  hiie<'beil 

S.  hweiker 

Sthwennel 

Shipley 

.S1;K 

Slack 


,  N  V 

.  Va. 


Smith,  Iowa 
.•Smith   N  Y 
.SfftiTord 
IS  t  a*!  ►■en 

■SVU-tuli 

ritcUer,  Wia. 
Strut  ton 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Ten /IT 


Abbitt 
Aberiiethy 
Ad  11 1  r 
.Anderson. 

l.-:oi 
.Andrews,  Ala 
.\rer;ds 
Ablibrook 
.\spinall 
HarlnR 
Battln 
Helcher 
Bennett 
Berrv 
Be',  lil 
Ularkburii 
Blauton 
Bolton 
.'^low 
Hrav 
Hrlnklev 
lirock 
iirovhr.l, 
Urovhlll, 
Buchanan 
Durke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Biirton.  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Charter 
Casey 
I'odertierL 
Chamber 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
ClaWBorv,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Oa, 

n.ivis.  Wis 

tie  la  (iar.'a 

Uelai.ey 

Dei.ney 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DlnKell 

Dole 

Oorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La 

Everett 

Evu.s.  Tt'im. 

Fiiher 

Klvi.t 

Ford.  Cicrald  R 


Thompson    N  J    Wldnall 


,dn 


A^more 
Flno 
Jo::es,  Mo 


Tier  nan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullm,in 

Van  Uverllti 

Viiiik 

Vli,-orito 

Waldle 

Wbalen 

NAY.S      I9S 

Four.taia 

Kuqua 

Oaimanaku 

Oardi.er 

Ciafhincs 

(iettvs 

( iibbons 

(.ifMMlllrit^ 

tirltnu 
Ciross 
Ciubaer 
Ourney 
Hauaii 
Haley 
Hall 
H,Uleck 
ILimmrr- 
4  hmidt 
H.'ii..sen,  Idiiho 
Hardy 
Harri.son 
Har.sha 
Hf'l>.rt 
Heiuler.-rf>n 
HerU>n»{ 
Ho.^mer 
Hull 

Huncate 
Hunt 

Hutchln.-ion 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johiusoii.  Pa, 
.Jonas 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  N  C. 
Korneaiay 
Kuvkendall 
Kvl 
I.alrd 
Lundrum 
L.inijcn 
Latta 
Leniion 
Lip.scomb 
I.luyd 
l.o:.£.  La. 
Lukeiis 
McClure 
McMillan 
Machca 
Mahon 
.Mar.sh 
M.irtln 

Mathia.s,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mln.sh.in 
Mor.t.;ompry 
Morton 
Mvers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
O  Neal.  Oa 

NOT  VOTING- 

Karsten 

Klni?.  Calif. 
KU-K,  NY. 


Wilson. 

c-harles  H 
Woltr 
Wvalt 

Wydler 
Yiiti's 
Y<-ui,u 
ZiMockl 
Zwn.  h 


r.i  ..•>:*!  All 
1'. if  man 

I'l'ttis 

l>o(T 

PoIUx-k 

Pool 

Price.  Tel. 

Pryor 

Pucmskl 

Ptircell 

Duillen 

Hai.ilall 

Harick 

Reid,  111. 

Heiiiecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Hivcrs 

Roberts 

Hofers.  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

isavlor 

.Schadebers 

.Scherle 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Okla, 

.Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Stelaer.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Tiilcott 

Taylor 

Tcanue.  C.il.f. 

Ti  atiue.  Tex, 

Thompson.  Oa 

Tlion".,son,  Wis, 

Tuck 

Utt 

V.kiider  Jat^t 

Wact'onner 

Walker 

Wampler 

W' at  kins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Wlutener 

Whitten 

Wlu'i;ins 

Willi. ims, 

VVr.lls 

Wilson. 

Winn 

Wriuht 

Wvlie 

W\  m.iu 

Zlon 


,  Pa. 


,  Bob 


M'-Ewen 

i'oa^e 

Roth 


So  the  i>revious  question  was  ordered. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote 

Mr  King  of  California  for.  witli  Mr.  A.sh- 
more  .Lsainst. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  \<.ius  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKEU.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  resolution 

Mr  GEI'ALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yea^  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  250,  nays  172.  answered 
■present"  1,  not  votmg  10,  as  foUows: 


Apnl  10,   IDOS 
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Ad:ims 

Adil.ibbo 
Albert 
Anderson 
Ai,drews, 
N   Dak 
Annunzlo 
Ashli  y 
A\  res 
Barictt 
Hates 
UfU 
Herry 
lictt.s 
Blester 
Blncham 
Ulatnik 
BoL'uis 
Holaiid 
liollitii» 
liradenias 
I!r;isco 
nrooks 
Proomfleld 
Brot/man 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Mass, 
Burton,  CaLf 
Bush 
Hutton 
B\rne   Pa 
B'.  rues.  Wis. 
C.ihlll 
C.irpy 
Ccocrberc 
Celler 

Ch^imberluln 
Clark 
Cleveland 
C\ihelan 
Cor.ablc 
Cor.te 
Corvers 
Corbet  t 
Corman 
CoW!»er 
Culver 

Cui.nlniiham 
D.iddano 
Daniels 
Dawson 
dc  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Dii-'tis 
Dh.tJell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  C.ilif, 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Farbstein 
FasccU 
Feinhan 
Findley 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D, 
Fra.ser 

Frelmuhuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa, 
l-'ulton,  Tcnn. 


Abbitt 
Aberr.ethy 
Adair 
.\!.dcrson, 

Tcnn. 
Andrews.  .Ala 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
A.splnall 
Barir.R 
Bat  tin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blackburn 


I  Roll  No  961 
Y'EAS—  250 

C.allather 

Cinimo 

Gilbert 

Cion/Mlez 

Goodell 

Gre<n.  Ores;. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grllliths 

Grover 

Glide 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

H.mley 

Hantia 

Hansen.  Wash 

Harvey 

Hath.tway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass, 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holiheld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hur.t 

Hutchii.son 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joel  son 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastcnmeler 

Kazen 

Kre 

Keith 

Kell> 

Kirwiin 

Kleppe 

Kuplerman 

K\ros 

I.alrd 

Lanuen 

Leetiett 

Lloyd 

Loni;.  Md, 

Lukens 

Mi-Carthy 

.McClory 

McClo.skey 

McCuUocii 

McDade 

McDonald, 
.Mich, 

McEwen 

McFall 

M.icdor.ald. 
Mass. 

MacG.'-eL'or 

.Madden 

.Mailliard 

Mathias.  Md. 

Mat.suiiaua 

.Mav 

.Mavne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mii.lsh 

.Mink 

Mize 

Mor.auan 

Moore 

.Moorhead 

Mortran 

Morris.  N,  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

.Mo:  her 

Moss 

Murphy 

.Murphy 

.Ned.'.i 


ni, 

NY. 


Nelsen 

Nix 

OHara.  Hi. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O  Kon.skl 

Ol.scn 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlrmer 

Patten 

Prlly 

I'cpner 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Podell 

I'ollock 

Price.  111. 

Quie 

Rail.^back 

Hees 

Reid.  N  Y. 

P.elfel 

Reuss 

liluxles,  Pa, 

Riccrle 

Hobtson 

Rod!  no 

Rotters,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y'. 

Kooney,  Pa. 

liosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onse 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schncebell 

Schweiker 

Schwennel 

Shipley 

Sisk 

.Slack 

smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Sprlraer 

Stafford 

Stant?ers 

Stanton 

Stei^er.  Wis. 

Stratton 
Sullivan 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Dcerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vii^orlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Widnall 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wmn 

Wolff 

Wripiht 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Y'ounp 

Zablockt 

Zwach 


NAYi 
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Blanton 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Bnnklcy 

Brock 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Cabell 

Carter 

Casey 


Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Derwlnskil 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 


Dowdy 
Downn  g 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La, 
Everett 
Evms.  Tenn 
Fallon 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Galiftanakis 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathli'i-'S 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goodllni; 
Grav 
Griffln 
Gross 
Ciubser 
Giirney 
Hai;an 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
.schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Ichord 
Jarman 
John.son,  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones  Ala. 


Jones,  N  C 

Kluc/vnskl 

KorneKay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leni  on 

LipMiimb 

Loiu',  La 

McClure 

McMlU.oi 

Machi'n 

.Mahon 

Mar.sh 

Martin 

Mathias,  C.ilif 

Miller.  Ohio 

.MilN 

Mil  shall 

Mont   ornery 

Moiton 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poll 

Pool 

Price,  Tix 

I'ryor 

Puclnskl 

Puicell 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Ilild.  111- 

Relnpcke 

Rhodes.  .Ariz 

Rivers 

Roberts 


Rotrers.  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Sattprlleld 

Savior 

SchadeberL- 

.St  herle 

.Scott 
.Selden 
Shilver 
Slkes 
.skuliiti' 
Smith,  Calif- 
Smith,  Okla, 
.Si, \  tier 
Slecd 

.St.  iL'cr.  .\riz 
.Stephei:s 
Stubhletield 
.stuckev 

ralcott 
Ta'.  lor 

Ti  aeue.  Calif. 
Teimue,  Tex 

riuimiison,  Ga, 

Tuck 

Utt 

Wai-'j'oniier 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wiitklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

WiL'itms 

Williams.  Pa 

Willis 

V.ol.son.  Bob 

Wylie 

Zion 


I  lake  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  t:cn- 
lleman  from  Oklahoma  the  jiro^ram  for 
the  remainder  of  today. 

Is  it  the  intention  that  we  take  up  the 
excise  lax  extension  ijroposal  and  tin 
maritime  authorization  bill'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  iJcntKman  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  Chair  will  recognize  me  at 
this  time.  I  will  offi  r  a  concurrent  n  solu- 
tion lor  the  adjournment 


ANSWERED    "PRESEINT"      I 


Himt^ate 

NOT  VOTING- 

Karsten 
King.  Calif. 
Kint;,  N,Y'. 
Poace 


-10 

Resnlck 
Roth 


Ashmore 
Fmo 
HerlonR 
Jones,  Mo. 

So  the  resolution  v.as  apreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followinc; 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  King  of  California  lor,  with  Mr.  Ash- 
more  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsicer  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Resolution  1100  and  to 
include  therewith  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TODAY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 


ADJOURNMENT      OF      THE      HOUSE 

FROM  APRIL  11.  1068,  TO  APRIL  22, 

1963 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaktr.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  TI,  Con.  Res.  761  i 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  considcrntiun. 

The  Clerk  road  tlic  resolution,  as  fol- 
low.s  : 

H  C..N  Rfs  7fil 
n,'^<iiii'tl  1),/  the  lloiisr  of  Iirpirsc7Uatn  i  s 
i(lir  S('7iatr  ( onrurrnig) ,  Tliat  when  the 
nr)U.-.c  .idjoiuns  on  Thursday,  April  11,  li«iH. 
it  •  t  Old  adjourned  until  Monday.  Ajiril  'J'J. 
Ili'iH, 

The  ciuicui'i'f nt  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CLERK  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE  AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding! 
the  adjournment  of  the  Hou.se  from  .Aiiril 
11  to  Aiu-il  22,  1968,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPE;AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ttie  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  EXTENDING  AND  RE- 
VISING   REMARKS    IN    THE    CON- 
GRESSONAL    RECORD    NOTWITH- 
STANDING     THE      ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  APRIL  22.  1968 
Mr.     ALBERT.     Mr.    Sjieaker.     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstandin'-' 
the    adjournment    of    the    House    until 
.AiJi'i!  22.  1968.  all  Members  of  the  House 
shall   have   the   privile'-'c   to   extend   imi 
revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  Coxr.iins- 
siONAL  REroKD  on  inore  than  one  subject, 
if  they  ."-o  desire,  and  may  also  include 
therein  such  .short  quotations  as  may  be 
necessary    to   explain    or   eompletr   .'U"h 
extension    of    remarks:    but    lliis    order 
shall    not   apply   to   any   subject   mattei 
which    may    have    occurred    or    to    any 
speech   delivered  subsequent  to  the  ,'^aid 
adjournment. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  vas  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^'entleman  from 
Michigan  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  clistint,'uisjied  majority  leader 
indicate  if  It  i.s  true  that  once  we  fliii.sh 
the  leRLslative  schedule  that  he  lias  In- 
dicalt-d  previously  :oi  today,  although 
\\f  would  meet  tomoriuw.  there  will  be 
no  k'Ki.slatioii  on  Thur.'^dBv' 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
Kentleman  vield  ' 

Mr  GERALD  K  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
Keiiiletnan  irom  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBF.RT  In.  re.sponse  to  the  tieii- 
tleman.  if  we  flni.sh  the  matter  which  the 
di.stinsjuished  chairman  of  ihe  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mean.s  intends  to  bring 
before  the  House  and  the  iiiaiitime  au- 
thorization bill,  we  will  have  finished 
our  legislative  prouiam   for  the  week 

Tomorrow  is  Pan  American  Day  and, 
of  cour.se.  wr  will  announce  the  program 
for  the  week  after  the  recess 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  But  theie  will 
be  no  unanimous-consent  requests  for 
the  con.^ide!*Mon  ol  legislation  ' 

Mr  .ALBERT  There  is  no  legislative 
program  scheduled  for  U)morrow 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  J  thank  the 
gentleman 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  EXCISE 
TAX  RATES  ON  AUTOMCJBILES 
AND    COMMUNICATION    SERVICES 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker  I  call  up 
IIoiLse  Joint  Resolution  1223  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  coiusidered 
m  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  oi  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Speaker   U  there  objection  Ui  the 
It-quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H  J.  Res  1J23 
Rrsolfid  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtrtca  ot  Congress  aiacnblfd.  That  lai 
the  following  provisions  i>f  ihe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  oi  1654  are  each  .imendecl  by 
striking  out  March  H.  1968  .md  inserting 
la  Iieii  thereof  April  :10  lt>e8  '  .ind  by  strlk. 
lug  out  April  1  1968  aliU  liiiertlug  in  lieu 
thcreoi     May  1.  1988.  ' 

111  Section  40611  aii2)  .relnilng  'o  lux 
on  pii&senger  .lutumobilesi . 

I  J)  Section  64l2i;.)ili  (relating  to  iloor 
sioiks  relunUs  on  pii&senger  iiutumobtlesi ; 
and 

..ii  Subsections  mii2»  and  ic»  of  section 
•4261  .relating  to  tux  on  ccrtAin  coinnuinica- 
tlona  services  I 

Subsection  ic)  of  such  section  4251  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  February  I.  1»68  aud 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -March  1.  1568. '. 
nnd  by  stnking  out  January  31.  1968"  and 
ln?>erriiig  in  lieu  "hereof     Febuiary  J9.  1968 

lb)  The  .imendmenis  made  by  -subsection 
la)   shall  take  effect  as  ot  March  .11.  1068 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  I  mo'.e  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  The  geiitkman  Mom 
-Aikansas  is  lecoijni/ed 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion coiitinut's  the  7-peicent  rate  of  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  automo- 
bilp>  and  the  10-percent  rate  of  the  tax 
)ii    telephone   .service    from    April    1    of 


this  year  to  May  1    The  conference  com- 
mittee   which    IS    presently    met."tiiig    to 
re.solve     the     difTerences     between     the 
Hou.->e  and  Senate   version^  of   the  Tax 
.Adjustment  Act  of  1968,  realizes  it  can- 
not develop  a  conference  report  before 
Easter  and   feels  this  action  should  be 
taken 
The  conferees  have  met  a  number  of 
j  times  and  have  made  progress    Never- 
theless, we  are  far  iiom  the  end  of  our 
work   and   it    appears   unlikely    that   we 
can  complete  antion   before  the  Easter 
recess  begins 
The  series  of  amendments  which  the 
'  Senate   added    to   the   Hou.se   version    of 
the   bill    rai.sed   a    number   of   major   is- 
sues.  These   i.ssues   lequire  careful   con- 
sideration   which    nece.ssarily     prolongs 
,  the  length  of  the  conference. 
;       rile  necessary  length  of  the  conference 
presents  a  problem,  howevir    m  connec- 
tion  with   the  excise   taxes  on  automo- 
biles and  telephone  .service    The  7-  and 
lU-percent  rates  of  those  excise  taxes  ex- 
pired on  April  1    .M  the  .suggestion  of  the 
Treasury,    the    manufacturers    involved 
have  continued  to  collect  the  excises  at 
tlw.se  rales  The  Treasui-y  issued  this  sug- 
gestion on  the  strencth  of  the  fact  that 
.bath    the    House   and    Senate    have    ap- 
proved legislation  to  continue  these  rates 
in  effect  from  April  1  to  the  end  of  1969. 
In  fact  this  matter  is  not  even  in  confer- 
ence  The  Treasury  instruction  i.s  a  tem- 
pniary  expedient,  however,  and  legisla- 
tive action  is  needed  to  clear  up  any  un- 
certainty in  the  mind.s  of  the  public  That 
IS  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  resolution 
deBLs  with  a  provision  of  the  bill  which 
haf.  been  approved  in  identical  form  by 
both  Hou-ses  of  Congress.  It  is,  therefore, 
'dear  that  when  this  bill  is  enacted,  the 
7-  and  10-percent  rates  will  be  imposed 
from  April  I  until  the  end  of  the  next 
i  calendar  vcar 

J  Approval  of  ihis  resolution  will  make 
It  plain  that  the  excise  tax  rates  will  not 
fall  between  .•\piil  I  and  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill  It  will  also  indicate 
that  there  \vlll  he  no  basis  for  claimini,' 
floor  stock  refunds  with  respect  to  items 
m  l!iventones  on  April  1 

The  1 -month  extension  of  the  excise 
tax  rates  provided  by  the  lesolution  gives 
the  conference  committee  additional  time 
to  arrive  at  a  i-ational,  reasoned  answer 
to  the  many  fundamental  issues  raised  by 
the  Senate  amendments.  In  view  of  the 
complexity  of  these  issues,  the  additional 
time  provided  is  not  excessive 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
Mr  Speaker,  are  there  further  requests 
[or  debate' 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Speak- 
.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS    I  yield  to  the  i;entleman 
[re>m  Wisconsin 

i    Mr  BYRNES  oi  Wisconsin  Mr.  Speak- 
er, rathet  than  take  time.  I  just  lom  the 
i,'entleman  and  also  advise  that  I  joined 
^im  in  the  introduction  of  the  resolution. 
%  think  It  is  desirable  and  important  that 
t\e  do  provide  this  30-day  extension. 
j    Mr    MILLS    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
pn-MCus  question  on   the  joint   resolu- 
tion 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.   The   question   is   on 


theengro.s.sment  and  third  readlim  of  the 
oint    resolution 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
(■iiiirossod  and  lead  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  pa-s-sage  of  the  joint  resolution 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


.MARITIME   AUTHORIZATION 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  by  diiec- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  fiom  New  York 
I  Mr  Dei-aney  I  I  call  up  Hou.se  Resolu- 
tion 1122  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Rts     1122 

ftc-oiied  That  upon  the  .'idoptloii  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  ihal 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
.>f  the  Whole  House  on  the  St.ite  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R  15189  i 
to  .luthorlze  appropriations  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  c,f  the  Department  of  C.m- 
inerce  After  gener.il  debate,  which  shall  be 
eoufined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  aiui 
controlled  by  the  chairman  .ind  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill  .shall 
be  read  tor  amendment  under  the  Iive-mln- 
iite  rule  At  the  loncUislon  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  for  amendment  the  C^.mnm- 
tee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou^e 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  .Member  may  demand  a  sep- 
arate vote  in  the  House  en  any  .imcndmcnt 
.idopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  committee  amendment  in  the  i.a- 
ture  of  a  substitute  pnnled  in  the  bill.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  .is  or- 
dered on  the  bin  und  amendments  thereto  to 
linal  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  I'he  ^entleman  from 
Florida  -Mr  Ptrt'EB  I  is  recognized  for 
1  hour 

.Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  ;iO 
minutes  to  the  ;  ble  Lcntleman  from  Ten- 
nes.see  Mr  Oiille.nI.  pendinu  which  1 
yield  myself  >uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hoiuse  Resolution  1122 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15189  to  authori7e  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Coinmcrcc. 

H  R  15189,  as  amended,  would  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  fiscal  vear 
1969,  as  follows: 

First,  acquisition,  construction,  or  re- 
construction of  vessels  and  construction- 
diflerential  subsidy  and  cost  of  national 
defcn.se  features  incident  to  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  recondi- 
tioning of  ships— $237,470,000: 

Second,  payment  of  obli.uations  in- 
curred for  opera tmg -differential  sub- 
sidy. 5206.000,000: 

Third,  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  SI  1.000,000: 

Fourth,  reserve  fleet  expenses,  $5  - 
279.000: 

Fifth,  maritime  trainin.u  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  .Academy  at  Kinys  Pom', 
N.Y„  55.177,000;  and 
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Sixth,  financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  .schools,  $2,035,000. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  this  is  a  very  meritorious 
measure  the  rule  would  permit  the 
House  to  consider,  vital  to  the  strength 
and  [x-rpetuation  and  building  up  of  our 
iir.ioitant  merchant  marine.  Therefore, 
I  hope  Hou.se  Resjlulion  1122  will  be 
adopted  I'v  the  Hcu.se.  in  orc'.cr  that  H.R. 
I.'il89  may  bc>  consideri^d. 

Mr.  QUILLKN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
my, self    sucii  time  a.-;  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  pentleman  from 
Florida  i  Mr.  PrrrERl  has  stated,  the 
j.urpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  appro- 
inialions  for  fiscal  1969  for  the  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
i.uMce. 

ThLs  is  the  first  such  authorization  bill 
since  Public  Law  90-81  was  passed.  It 
provides  that  the  maritime  programs  are 
to  be  specifically  authorized  rather  than, 
as  before,  beinc  lumped  in  with  Com- 
merce authorizations. 

The  bill  as  introduced  and  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  called  for 
authorizations  totaUng  $344,856,000.  The 
reported  bill  contains  an  increase  of 
$122,105,000,  bringing  the  total  to  $466,- 
961,000.  Tlie  increase  is  almost  totally  al- 
located for  ship  construction. 

The  committee  believed  the  increase 
was  necessary  to  permit  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  some  27  new  ships  as  com- 
l>ared  with  the  10  provided  in  the  ad- 
ministration's request. 

The  committee  notes  that  unobligated 
funds  totaling  $103,300,000  remains  from 
fiscal  1968.  It  recommends  that  these 
funds  be  made  available  for  ship  con- 
struction as  suggested  above.  Twenty- 
seven  ships  rang  in:::  from  general  cargo 
ships  and  container  carriers  to  dry  bulk 
carriers,  the  exact  number  of  each  to  be 
determined  according  to  needs. 

Tlie  committee  notes  that  even  if  all 
unobligated  funds  are  used  and  the  full 
Increase  is  approved  and  used,  our  mer- 
chant fleet  will  still  not  begin  to  ap- 
proach our  needs.  It  notes  that  5  years 
from  now,  if  our  present  construction 
rate  is  maintained,  we  will  have  only  244 
merchant  ships  less  than  25  years  old 
compared  to  today's  total  of  663. 

The  various  agencies  support  the  bill 
as  introduced.  There  are  no  minority 
\iews, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  h.ave  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  15189 1  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Marjiand. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IM     THE     COTVIMITTFE 


•  F    riir    whoi.f: 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-- 
sideration  of  the  bill   H  R.   15189.  with 
Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  irad- 
ing  of  the  bill  v.as  rii.-pensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
iientleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  G-,r- 
MATZl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  nnd 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
M.^iLLiAFDl  will  be  iccogni/'ed  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Lcntlcman 
from  Maryland   IMr.  G.aiimatzI. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  authorize  appropiiations  lor  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  To  put  it  in  more  familiar 
terms,  this  bill  would  authorize  for  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriations  for  the  ininci- 
pal  activities  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration in  carrying  out  our  national 
maritime  policies. 

You  will  recall  that  on  Scptombcr  5, 
1967,  the  bill  numbered  H.R.  138,  which 
would  require  authorization  of  funds  for 
certain  programs  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  precede  the  making  of  appro- 
jjiiations  therefor  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  became  Public  Law  90-81. 

That  bill  required  that  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967,  only  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress might  specifically  authorize  by  law- 
might  be  appropriated  for  several  speci- 
fied purposes — including  such  matters 
as  vessel  construction,  vessel  operations, 
reserve  fleet  expenses,  research  and  de- 
velopment, maritime  training  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  the  State 
marine  schools,  and  the  vessel  operations 
revolving  fund. 

The  bill  before  you  today  is  our  first 
exercise  of  authority  under  Public  Law 
90-81.  It  was  Introduced  in  response  to 
Executive  Communication  No,  1434, 
dated  January  31,  1968,  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  recommending 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  mari- 
time programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

This  bill,  as  introduced,  would  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  all 
purposes  required  under  Public  Law 
90-81  except  the  vessel  operations  re- 
volving fund.  No  authorization  in  the 
latter  case  was  either  sought  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  or  added  by  your 
committee  because  activities  under  the 
fund^re  being  reimbursed  by  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  general  agency 
ships  and  are,  therefore,  not  subject  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  appropri- 
ation bill. 

Tlie  bill  as  introduced  would  have 
authorized  a  total  of  $344,856,000  for 
the  several  categories  of  activitj-. 

Nine  days  of  hearings  were  held  by 
our  committee,  between  February  27 
and  March  27,  during  which  time  testi- 
mony was  heard  from  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  all  major  seg- 
ments of  the  maritime  industry. 


The  bill,  as  reported,  recommends  an 
authorized  total  of  $466,961, UOO,  This  is 
a  total  recommended  increase  of  S122,- 
105, OUO.  .More  than  the  budutt  rcquist. 

Our  ctjinmiltee  apinoves  and  iccom- 
mer.ds  liuthorization  of  th^  sums  con- 
tained m  tlie  budL'ct  request  for  the  lol- 
hnvin:.;  items: 

First.  operatinu-dilTrieiUial  ,'Hib.sidv — 
$206,000,000. 

Second.  reserve  fleet  exiJtrscs — 
$5,279,000. 

Third,  maiilime  trainirn:  ;>t  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  .Academv  i,t  Kir.L's  Point.s, 
N  Y.— <5.177.000. 

However,  increases  ;.it  irr  m.r.Li.d- 
ed  on  the  ether  items. 

On  the  Mtnl  subject  of  .-hij)  construc- 
tion and  related  matters,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  increa.se  in  the  au- 
thorized tolnl  from  fllO.fiOO.OOO  to  $237,- 
470.000. 

This  is  $107,070,000  more  than  budtt- 
1 1  iroueMed. 

And  $1.10.675,000  less  than  the  Marl- 
time  .'Administration  iTQuestpd. 

This  amount — toeether  with  the  use 
of  $103,300,000  heretofore  appropriated, 
but  carried  over  from  1968 — would  en- 
able the  Maritime  Administration  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  in  1969  for  about  27 
new  modem  ships — as  contrasted  1o  the 
10  ships  contemplated  by  the  budget  rc- 
ciuest. 

It  'vould  include  shii^s  originally 
jilanncd  to  be  contracted  f^ir  in  fiscal 
1968. 

In  addition,  it  would  allow  the  conver- 
sion and  upgrading  of  as  many  as  30  ex- 
istinc  ships — which  would  thereby  be 
made  more  productive. 

While  this  item  is  substantially  more 
than  the  budget  request,  it  is  substan- 
tially le.s.s— $150,675,000— than  the  Mari- 
time Administration  recommendation  to 
the  Department  of  Cotnmerce  for  fi.scal 
1969. 

The  committee  also  recommends  an 
authorization  for  research  and  develop- 
ment which  would  exceed  the  budget  re- 
quest by  $4.300,000— to  a  total  of 
$11,000,000. 

This  is  the  amoimt  oiiainally  requested 
by  the  Maritime  Administration. 

It  Ls  an  exceedingly  modest  amount, 
e.specially  in  the  light  of  ultimate  cost 
savinrrs  which  can  accrue  to  the  Govern- 
ment's benefit  by  reduction  f)f  the  level 
of  Government  subsidy  throuch  in- 
creased efficiency  of  ship  operations. 

Finally,  the  committee  increased  the 
item  of  financial  a.ssistance  to  State  ma- 
rine schools — from  $1,900,000  to  $2.035.- 
000 — which  was  the  amount  originally 
proposed  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

We  understand  that  the  reduction  in 
this  case  was  based  on  a  belief  that  the 
probable  attrition  rates  in  the  State 
schools  would  not  make  the  oriainally 
requested  amotmt  necessarj-. 

Present  needs  for  qualified  officers  in 
the  current  situation  are  veiy  great. 

Graduates  of  the  service  schools  are 
heavily  employed — and  it  is  our  belief 
that  the  Maritime  Administration  is  in 
the  better  position  to  evaluate  the  prob- 
able requirements. 

Our  committee  is  fully  cognizant  and 
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sensitive  Ui  the  piesent  overall  fiscal 
pressures  which  are  requiring  con- 
straints on  wide  areas  of  Federal  activi- 
ties and  programs. 

The  unanimous  action  taken  on  thiS 
bill  wa.s  with  comtjiete  awareness  of! 
these  constrainUs  I 

However,  when  it  is  appreciated  thatj 
within  the  next  5  yearp  the  privately 
owned.  US  -flag,  diy  carso  fleet  will  fal^ 
fiom  a  piesent  level  of  663  ships  of  les^ 
tiian  25  years  of  at{e  to  only  244.  Uie! 
problem  is  placed  in  a  most  disturbing: 
perspective 

The  national  security  and  the  nalionai 
economy  demand  that  this  precipitnuslyl 
danaerous  decUnin«  trend  be  reversed.     | 

The  neglect  of  the  merchant  marinrt 
in  recent  years  has  biousht  atKJut  thisj 
condition — a  condition  which  finds  u-** 
some  90  to  100  major  ships  behind  in  the! 
replacement  of  the  subsidized  dry  cargoi 
fleet,  I 

And  there  are  no  replacement  prosn 
pect,s  at  the  moment  for  the  presently' 
nonsubsidized  liner  fleet  or  the  bulk  car-l 
ner  fleet. 

This   neglect   has   brought   us   to   Ui 
condition    of    wht-re   we   are   capable   o 
cari-yini;    only    about    7    percent    of    our* 
totiil  w  ate;  borne  foreiijn  commerce 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue; 
at  Lhe  present  rate  of  new  coiiitruction . 

As  I  stated,  this  bill  was  reported! 
unanimously  by  the  committt«e — and  onj 
the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  hearings — ', 
is  conservative  in  the  litiht  of  our  known 
needs,  requirements  of  operators,  and 
capability  of  the  American  shipyards 

I  strontjly  urye  favorable  action  on 
th;s  leijislation, 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  Mr  Chairman.  I. 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con-( 
sume 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  my  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  have  a  statement  that: 
I  will  put  in  the  Record,  but  our  dis-! 
tuiuuished  chairman  Mr  G,\RM,\r/.l  hasj 
stated  the  fact  situation  ;n  this  bill,  and' 
stated  the  supportini?  reasons  for  our^ 
bringing  in  a  bill  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances where  our  recommendation' 
IS  substantially  above  the  budget  request, 

Mr    Chairman    I   wish  to  express  my| 
wiiolehearted  support  for  the  1-as.sage  ot^ 
the  bill,  H  R.  15189  with  the  amendment 
made   by    our   Committee   on    Mercliani 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

This  bill  r'-M'resents  a  milestone  a  con- 
tinuing congressional  efTorts  to  revital-, 
ize  the  American  maritime  industiy  For| 
the  first  tiir.e.  your  Coinimttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  exeicised  jurisdiction 
over  the  authorti:ation  of  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  pursuant 
to  Pubuc  Lav\  90  31  appioved  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1967. 

HR  13139  with  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  the  product  of  .several  weeks 
of  extensive  heaiings  j:id  executr. e  de- 
liberation All  inteitjted  parties — both 
Government  and  private  industiy — were 
afforded  every  opportiuuty  to  present 
their  respective  views  on  the  President's 
proposed  maritime  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1969 

While  fully  cognizant  of  the  current 
fiscal  restraints  under  which  we  now 
labor,  your  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine unanimously  agreed  that  the  mount- 
mg  needs  of  our  maritime  industry  dic- 


tated increases  m  certain  itrotirams  and 
accordingly  amended  the  lei?islaiion  sub- 
mitted by  Executive  Communication  No. 
1434  The  committee  ameiutment  in- 
crease.s  tlie  administrations  request  for 
tlie  several  maritime  programs  by  slight- 
ly more  than  .$122  million  in  the  follow- 
mu  nianner 

First  Ship  con.<;truction-difrerentlal 
.subsidy  and  related  activities  has  been 
increa.sed  by  SU7  670  000.  that  is.  from 
$119  800.000  to  ,?237. 470.000. 

Sei-ond  M.iiitime  re.->eaich  and  devel- 
i>pment  has  been  .nceaoid  by  S4  3  mil- 
lion that  is,  from  S6  7  million  to  $11 
million     .Tiid 

Third  Financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  s.-IkxjI.s  Ii,Xs  been  increased  by 
^135000  that  IS.  from  SI. 900.000  to 
.$2.03t,000, 

Bv  far  the  mist  ii)ip,ii t.iiii  Increase 
made  by  the  committee  .ime'idment  was 
the  increase  in  the  amnunt  authorized 
tx)  t)e  appr.-)pnated  for  new  merchant  ship 
construction,  .^t  first  blush,  this  Increase 
may  appear  to  be  substamial  However, 
the  demonstrated  needs  of  !he  industry 
refute  this  iiutial  eaction  and  render  the 
increase  both  i-ealistic  and  wholly 
justifiable 

Several  years  of  cumulative  neglect 
combined  with  executive  deferral  of  the 
exi;enditure  of  funds  appropiiaU'd  by  the 
Connress  lor  new  merchant  slup  con- 
.strnctlon  have  resulted  in  exti-aordinary 
ves.->el  replacement  needs  This  situation 
has  been  further  augravated  by  the  de- 
bilit.itlng  effect  upon  in\estor  c-onfidence 
in  the  industi-y  resulting  from  the  failure 
jf  the  President  to  submit  the  new" 
maritime  i>ollcy  wiiich  he  promi.seil  more 
than  3  years  ago  in  his  .>tate  of  the  Union 
me.-sage  of  January  1963.  Several  of  the 
subsidized  .\merlcan  ship  operators  have 
;('<iuesttd  and  ha\e  been  granted  de- 
ferrals in  tlieir  vessel  reiJlacement  obli- 
gations in  view  of  this  air  of  unceriiiinty 
surrounding  the  future  fate  of  the  indus- 
tn'  As  a  result,  the  merchant  .-Jiip  re- 
placement program,  commenced  in  1958. 
IS  81  ves.sels  behind  .schedule,  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  low  level  of  administra- 
tion funding  of  this  proyinm  will  only 
scr\  e  to  further  deteriorate  our  mai  itime 
ix)sture 

It  has  been  eslim  ited  iliat  the  cjn- 
tinuatlon  of  the  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram at  the  current  low  level  of  funding 
will  result  in  reducing  the  number  of 
U  S  -flat;  dry  cargo  vessels  25  years  of  age 
or  less  by  almost  two- thirds.  Acceptance 
of  the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  this  program  coupled  with 
ejcecutive  deferral  of  expenditures  would 
further  aggravate  the  .-.ituation  and  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  1  year  in  meeting  pro- 
glMmed  needs 

\ii  Chairman.  I  would  \enture  to  say 
that  the  American  inerchani  marine  has 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  such  a  low 
level  that  today  our  current  sealif  t  capa- 
bility— comprised  of  privately  owned 
shipping,  the  Mihtai-y  Sea  Tiansporta- 
tlon  Service,  and  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet — could  not  meet  minimum 
defense  and  civilian  t-mer'^ency  require- 
ments durim:  a  limited  war  contitmency 
.such  as  Korea  I  feel  we  have  Ix'come  loo 
complacent  and  ha\e  placed  unwii!!  ant- 
ed reliance  upon  the  National  Dc-lense 
Reserve  Fleet  to  furnish  the  necessary 


-surge  capability  to  meet  our  contingency 
requirements.  We  would  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the.se  reserve  fleet  vcs.sels 
were  constructed  during  World  War  II 
and  withm  the  next  5  to  7  years  will  be 
completely  pha.sed  out  after  an  economic 
life  of  30  years. 

Perhaps  e\cn  more  tellmu  concerning 
our  ship  replacement  needs  is  the  distinct 
probablity  that  during  a  limited  war 
contini^ency  we  would  not  lia\e  suMicjenl 
bulk  .-.hipping  capability  to  tiansport  the 
raw  matciials  .so  \ital  to  sustaining  our 
maiiufactunng  complex.  Dramatic  shifts 
m  our  irnde  pallet  ns  have  resulted  in 
bulk  commodities  accounting  for  more 
than  35  percent  of  tlie  \olume  ot  our 
total  oocan-boine  foreign  trade  lit  tweiii 
1950  and  196C,  tor  example,  our  dry  bulk 
foreign  ocean-borne  commerce  has  in- 
creased nearly  .sevenfold.  Unfortunatelv, 
owing  to  limited  funds  and  a  concentra- 
tion on  meeting  our  di-y  cargo  vessel 
needs,  there  has  not  been  a  corresix)nd- 
ing  growth  in  US,  .sealift  capability  to 
meet  this  national  need. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  in  its 
initial  consideration  ot  this  authoriza- 
tion legislation,  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  did  take  cognizance  of 
this  dramatic  shift  m  our  trading  pat- 
terns and  the  need  to  address  attention 
to  our  dry  bulk  shipping  capability.  Al- 
though it  is  not  reflected  m  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  you.  what  your  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  did  was  to  take 
into  consideration  the  initial  sliip  con- 
struction request  submitted  by  the  Mari- 
time .Administration  to  the  Depaitment 
of  Commerce  lor  a  30-ship  program  in 
fiscal  year  1969  Included  in  that  initial 
request  was  piovi.sion  for  funds  to  con- 
struct five  dry  bulk  cargo  .ships.  The 
committee  amendment  includes  the  nec- 
essar:  funds  lor  these  vessels,  and  I.  for 
one,  iiope  that  a  long  overdue  effort  in 
this  area  will  result. 

The  request  of  the  Maritime  .Adminis- 
tration to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
also  included  funding  for  10  full  con- 
tamerslups  and  12  general  cargo  ships. 
The  committee  amendment  provides  the 
necessary  funding  for  these  vessels 
wiilch.  when  combined  with  the  5  dry 
bulk  cargo  ships,  could  result  in  a  27- 
ship  program  for  this  coming  fiscal  year, 
and  thereby  begin  a  realistic  replacement 
program  approaciunt;   national  needs. 

The  committee  amendment,  however, 
deleted  three  combination  patsenger- 
cargo  siiips  originally  requested  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  since  it  was 
learned  that  file  operator  for  whom  the 
funds  were  budgeted  was  not  jirepared  to 
proceed  at  this  time. 

The  committee  amendment  also  re- 
duced the  original  Maritime  Adininis- 
traiion  request  for  tunds  to  retrofit  and 
upgiade  existing  vessels  by  slightly  more 
than  S7  million. 

The  authorization  for  maritime  re- 
search and  development  was  increased 
S4  3  million  by  your  committee's  amend- 
men.t — from  S6.7  million  to  .?11  million 
This  comports  with  the  request  of  tiie 
Mar. time  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  latters  re- 
quest to  the  Bureau  of  Budget.  It  was 
done  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Nilgh.tly  more  than  one-half  of  the  $6  7 
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million  requested  by  the  administration 
would  be  required  to  fund  the  N.S. 
Sdiannah  program.  This  would  result  in 
only  $3.3  million  being  available  for  ac- 
tual research  and  development — an  ex- 
coediiiKly  low  level  in  the  very  area  which 
holds  lorth  the  ino.st  iiromise  of  im- 
proving our  maritime  iiosture.  I,  for  one, 
would  hope  that  the  level  of  funding  au- 
thorized would  be  appropriated  and 
would  be  applied  to  those  projects  which 
show  the  greatest  near-term  benefit  to 
iiri)roving  the  competitive  jjosture  of  the 
.American  merchant  marine. 

The  third  and  final  increase  made  by 
the  committee  amendment  was  concern- 
inu  financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools  The  administration's  request 
was  increased  by  $135.000— from  $1.- 
900.000  to  $2,035,000.  This  increase  rc- 
.sults  in  a  funding  level  which  is  the  same 
as  that  requested  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  latter  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  This  minimal  increase  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  statutory  allowance  for 
an  additional  number  of  cadets,  plus 
makeup  payments  to  the  various  State 
marine  schools.  It  recognizes  in  a  small 
way  that  our  ship  needs  are  comple- 
mented by  iiersonnel  needs. 

Finally,  your  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  took  into  account  the  estimated 
carryover  into  fiscal  year  1969  of  un- 
obligated funds  in  the  amount  of  $103.3 
iniUion.  The  deduction  of  this  amount 
coupled  with  decreases  made  by  your 
committee  in  the  original  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration request  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  results  in  a  funding  level 
.slightly  more  than  $150  million  less  than 
the  agency's  original  request. 

Mr.  ChaiiTTian.  the  ultimate  product 
embodied  in  H  R.  15189  represents  a 
meaningful  attempt  to  get  on  with  the 
task  of  meeting  our  maritime  needs.  Some 
%vill  .say  that  the  increases  provided  by 
the  committee  amendment  are  too  I'rcat: 
.some  few.  that  they  are  not  enough.  I 
personally  feel  that  the  increases  are 
neces.sary  and  totally  iustified.  if  we  in 
the  Congress  intend  to  transpose  our 
words  of  .support  for  the  American  mari- 
time industry  into  deeds.  I  therefore  most 
earnestly  urge  that  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  support  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  15189.  and  assist  in  .setting  the 
course  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
toward  much-needed  and  long  overdue 
revitalization. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentloman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  ulad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  Irom  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

.Mr  CLARK,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  believe 
our  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fislierics  Committee  and  Mr.  Mail- 
I  i',Hii  have  adequately  described  the  need 
foi  favorable  con-sidcration  of  H.R.  15189. 
I  wish  to  .loin  my  chairman  and  associate 
m.y.self  with  his  remarks,  but  I  wish  to 
amplify,  if  I  may.  on  the  posture  of  our 
merchant  fleet  as  compared  to  that  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

By  1970.  the  Russian  merchant  marine 
will  carry  more  than  50  i.-ercent  of  its 
foreign  commerce  In  striking  compari- 
son, the  US  merchant  marine  now  car- 
ries 7  i;ercent  of  our  foreign  commerce, 


and  as  time  marches  on.  by  1970  we  will 
be  carrying  less  than  that  figure. 

Russia  emerged  from  World  War  II 
with  a  nondescript  fleet  of  432  merchant 
vessels,  totaling  less  than  2  million  tons. 
By  1970,  she  is  programed  to  attain  a 
fleet  totaling  15  million  tons.  Last  year. 
471  merchant  vessels  totahng  slightly  less 
than  4  million  tons  were  under  construc- 
tion or  on  order.  At  the  same  time,  only 
48  merchant  ships  totaling  a  little  more 
than  1  million  tons  arc  under  construc- 
tion or  on  order  for  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

Deliveries  for  our  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
for  the  past  several  years  averaged  only 
15  ships  per  year,  while  the  Soviets  have 
taken  delivery  of  at  least  100  ships  jjcr 
year. 

Today,  the  Russian  fleet  exceeds  the 
American  fleet  in  numbers,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  she  will  surpass  us 
in  tonnage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  cite  additional 
statistics  i3ointing  out  the  ambitious 
shipbuilding  ijrogram  of  the  Soviets  and 
what  I  consider  the  lethargic  attitude  of 
our  U.S.  .shipbuilding  proi^ram.  but  I  be- 
lieve the  motive  of  the  Soviet  buildup 
is  obvious.  Supremacy  on  the  iiigh  .sea. 

Unless  W'C  in  this  country  do  not  im- 
bark  on  a  .strong  ship  construction  jiro- 
gram  now-,  the  glory  of  our  merchant 
fleet,  which  dates  back  to  the  famous 
clipper  ships,  will  cea.sc  to  exist  except  in 
memory. 

I  strongly  urpc  favorable  con.sideration 
of  H.R.  15189. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELL'V.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
.support  of  H.R.  15189.  the  first  mari- 
time authorization  bill  to  come  be- 
fore this  House  under  legislation  i)as.scd 
by  Congress  last  year,  providing  that  an- 
nual maritime  appropriations  bills  shall 
not  be  reported  or  in  order  unless  such 
expenditures  are  previou.sly  authorized 
by  law. 

H.R.  15189  exceeds  the  President'.s 
budget  request.  For  example,  the  increase 
in  funds  Tor  new  ship  construction  would 
be  from  $119,800,000.  requested  by  the 
administration,  to  $237,470,000.  Our 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  felt  that  this  latter  amount 
if  coupled  with  carryover  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1968  of  $103,300,000  would 
provide  for  27  new  ships  to  be  built  in- 
stead of  the  10  new  .ships  requested  by 
the  President. 

Also,  the  research  and  development 
authorization  was  increased  from  S6.7 
million  to  $11  million. 

The  United  States.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
100  ships  behind  in  its  program  to  meet 
the  block  obsolescence  in  its  merchant 
fleet,  which  was  mostly  built  during 
World  War  II.  We  should  be  authorizing 
fimds  to  build  50  ships  a  year  to  accom- 
plish this  objective,  but  the  committee 
took  a  conservative  iwsition  as  a  first 
.step  looking  toward  such  a  program.  The 
committee  report  states  my  view  tliat  the 
national  security  and  the  economy  re- 
quire that  the  quality  and  compo-sition 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  must 
be  improved. 

Tlie  comm.'.ttce.  in  airivinc  at  its  rec- 
ommendation, took  as  a  starting  point, 
the  reouest  for  $388,000,000  of  the  Mari- 


time Administrator,  James  Gulick.  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  order  to 
provide  the  needed  5-day  bulk  carriers, 
10  container  ships,  three  combination 
pa.sseui^er  and  cargo  .■-hips  and  12  general 
caiTo  vessels. 

•Since  there  .ire  no  iJicsent  applications 
pending  lor  combination  ships,  the  com- 
mitle  ad.iustcd  its  authorization  total  ac- 
cordini^ly  and  likewise  reduced  the  imurc 
for  trade-in  and  conversion  of  the  reserve 
fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the  sentiment  ui 
my  House  Committee  on  Mercliant  Ma- 
ime  and  Fisheries  that  its  recommenda- 
tion is  conservati\e  and  that  the  Nation 
can  no  lonaer  atford  to  ne^ilect  its  mer- 
chant fleet  in  an  attempt  to  curtail 
budget  outlays.  Let  me  i)oint  out  that  the 
Military  .Sea  Transport  .Service  has  had 
to  depend  on  foreign-flag  vessels  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  Vietnam,  and  our 
commitments  throughout  the  world.  For 
example  m  ship  charter,  it  has  iiaid  out 
$30,079,626  lor  forcmn  .ship  charter  last 
year  alone.  And,  amounts  jiaid  to  foreicn 
lines  lor  iremht.  and  so  forth,  m  1  year 
alone  -1965 — was  estimated  at  si. 322 
million,  and  since  then,  the  amounts 
would  be  much  larger.  I  do  not  have  these 
latter  Irjures. 

Hut.  It  IS  apparent  the  dollar  drain  and 
strain  on  our  economy,  because  we  do  not 
iiave  sufficient  ships,  is  very  heavy.  And. 
bcides.  the  necessary  construction  sub- 
sidy <-osls  of  constructing  new  \es.sels 
should  iiroperly  be  cut  down  by  the 
amount  've  I'ay  out  each  year  lo  foreign 
shipowner.s. 

.Six  1  stroniily  urce  iiassagc  of  H.R 
15189  as  rri>orted  by  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine. 

Mr.  GRCVER.  Mr.  Ch'urmr'n,  will  the 
■-rntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yuld  to  the  'Jvn- 
tleman, 

Mr,  GROVER  Mr,  Chairman  I  think 
we  should  iKunt  out  somethini^  that  is 
not  too  veil  known  here.  The  very  base 
ot  f)ur  .  tratcic  reserve  merchant  fleet  is 
to  t.-ike  -hip.s  from  the  (xistin'-:  fleet,  the 
turnover  from  the  presently  used  fleets, 
and  to  |)Ut  them  into  the  reserve. 

We  have  taken  .some  120  ships  from 
ll'.e  moth  ball  llect  lor  the  .sea  lift  to 
Vietnam. 

We  ha\e  now.  including'  those,  some 
l.'.'OO  .-hip.s  in  our  strategic  rc.'^erve.  .Some 
455  of  tho.se.  I  believe  r.re  consigned  lor 
demolition  to  be  scrapijed. 

The  rest  of  these  ships  m  the  strategic 
reserve  fleet,  because  we  are  not  re!;Iac- 
ing   them,   will  be  by   1972  obsolete. 

We  v.ill  have  no  strategic  reserve  fleet 
by 'he  1970's. 

So  if  we  do  not  get  on  with  rebuild- 
ing the  mercliant  marine  not  only  will 
we  be  off  the  .seas  in  our  jmpon;  and  ex- 
Ijort  trade,  but  we  simply  will  not  have  a 
bottom  to  ^o  if  we  ha\c  a  senous  inter- 
national situation;  is  that  not  .so? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Tlie  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  situation  is  that  we 
muot  start  replacing  our  block  obsoles- 
cence and  supply  added  \essels.  As  the 
pentleman  has  pointed  out.  we  must  do 
.so  for  national  defense,  if  not  for  our 
economy.  It  is  lor  both.  Both  are  vital. 

Mr.  GROVER.  For  the  i>ast  6  years  we 
liave  been  presiding,  as  .someone  has 
said,   at  the  last  rites  of  our  merchant 
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niarlnp  It  Is  a  vpp,'  \en'  serious  thlni?. 
It  does  not  net  enou«h  recognition  from 
this  Congress  or  Uie  people  of  the  coun- 
try* If  we  do  not  get  with  it.  we  will  be 
in  extreme  circumstances  If  we  were 
phasing-out  the  U  S  Marine  Corps, 
which  IS  another  part  of  our  defense 
.security,  we  would  hear  a  hoot  and  a 
howl  from  all  over  the  country  Now  we 
are  phasinK-out  the  fourth  ann  of  our 
defen.se,  and  we  are  doing  so  very  pas- 
sively 

Mr  PfXLY  I  asree  with  the  sentle- 
inaji 

Mr  GAKMATZ  Mr  Chairman  Ijield 
lo   i!ie  tjentleman    from   Virginia. 

Mr  EXjWN'ING  Mr  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  need  of  our 
country  for  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine We  may  dllTer  as  rn  what  consti- 
tutes adequacv.  but  there  ran  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
fact  that  the  relative  handful  .>f  vessels 
pre.sently  m  upeiLitlon  is  totally  inade- 
quate 

We  are  cariyuik;  icss  than  H  pc'rcent  of 
our  own  commerce  We  had  to  dls  25- 
year-old  ves.^els  out  of  the  reserve  fleet 
m  order  lo  maintain  our  supply  line  to 
Vietnam,  and  we  have  virtually  no  ore 
earners  under  our  rtan  Our  tramp  fleet 
IS  virtually  obsolete  and  considerably 
more  than  half  of  our  liners  are  overdue 
at  the  shlpbreakers. 

I  am  con.scious  of  the  needs  of  our 
Government  tor  expenditures  in  other 
fields,  but  my  q.\f)erlence  in  connection 
With  merchant  marine  matters  con- 
vinces me  that  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try urgently  demands  the  beKinnint;  of 
a  constructive  program  to  protect  us  in 
the  future  Every  year,  more  and  more 
of  our  Vessels  are  roachinu  the  fxiinl 
where  they  aie  unable  to  fulfill  their 
tasks,  and  unless  they  are  replaced  we 
will  be  totally  \l  the  mercy  of  foreign 
shipowners 

Shipbuildini;  s  not  something  we  can 
turn  on  and  off  like  an  electric  light — 
we  must  ^et  up  a  program  beginning 
right  now  for  a  reasonably  Ions  period 
In  the  future  to  replace  a^lng  vessels  and 
to  augment  our  fleet  It  lakes  years  to 
build  a  merchant  ship. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  think  back  to  the: 
lentith  of  time  it  took  us  to  turn  out  the 
f^rst  Liberty  .-^hip  during  World  War  II 
That  ship  by  today  s  standards  lacked 
so  many  tmpioveinents  that  it  would  be 
virtually  unusable  under  todays  condi- 
tions. The  development  of  en^ineroom 
automation,  .sophisticated  cargo  han- 
dling Liear.  vastly  improved  engines,  and 
hull  designs  have  substantially  increased 
the  length  of  time  required  to  construct 
A  vesseL 

Therefore,  our  action  on  today  s  bill 
will  not  jjroduce  any  vessels  for  as  long 
;us  3  years  and  during  that  time  our 
competitive  ixjsition  in  world  commerce 
'A  ill  continue  to  worsen 

We  mus'  start  now  to  rebuild  our  fleet 
and  this  bill  represents  a  first  step  on 
the  long  road  to  regaining  our  rightful 
place  as  .\  maritime  nation 

Mr,    MAILUARD     Mr     Chairman.    I 
vield   to   the   -.gentleman   from   .Mabama 
Mr    ED\^■ARDS  ] , 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  great  day  for 
the  country,  for  the  merchant  marine, 


and  for  this  body  b<>cause  th's  Ls  the 
first  authorlzauon  WU  that  our  commit- 
tee has  brought  in  under  the  most  re- 
cently ;)a.s.sed  law  To  me  it  Is  a  great 
step  in  starting  toward  the  rebuilding 
of  our  merchant  marine  In  the  next  few 
fteeks  we  will  be  holdln^-  extensive  hear- 
ings looking  to  a  real  national  ijollcy  In- 
sofar as  the  merchant  marine  is  con- 
censed  and  who  knows  what  will  come 
out  of  lho.se  liearlni;s?  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  starting  on  the  rluht  track  We 
are  increasing  the  number  of  ships  to  be 
built  We  are  saying  to  the  merchant 
marine  ana  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  Congress  is  going  to  do  something 
about  the  .^ad  state  of  our  atTalrs  in 
the  merchant  marine  field 

We  ha\e  watched  the  number  of  .ships 
in  this  country  dwindle  We  have 
watched  the  amount  of  careo  that  is 
hauled  m  our  own  ships,  our  own  cargo, 
fall  ofT  to  almost  nothing  We  have 
watched  the  Russian  seap<iwer  increase 
daily  And  we  have  seen  the  .American 
merchant  marine  fall  in  ;ilmost  every 
category  from  Its  once  proud  heritage. 

I  like  to  think  this  bill  is  the  first 
.step,  the  beginning  in  brln;;ing  our  mer- 
chant marine  back  to  that  status  in  the 
world  that  it   should  have 

Mr  GAKMATZ  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  .Maryland  !  Mr. 
Fallon  1  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  I*ublic  Works 

Mr  FALLON  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  nf  this  long  overdue  legislation 

Mr  Chairman,  the  need  to  update  our 
merchant  maune  is  urgent,  and  the  rea- 
sons arc  many.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  repeat  many  of  the  very  valid  aru'U- 
ments  already  presented  on  many  <•€- 
casions  for  a  viable  merchant  fleet  But 
I  would  like  lo  present  a  few  cold.  Iiard 
facts  that  deserve  repeating 

Almost  everyone  acknowledges  that  we 
c-annnt  depend  upon  foretitn  maritime 
powers  lo  transport  the  goods  .so  \1U1  to 
our  Nation— especially  m  times  of  emer- 
gency We  are,  at  this  moment  m  time, 
becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon 
foreign  ores  to  maintain  our  industrial 
complex.  Iron  ore.  for  example,  is  brou-:ht 
from  Labrador.  Peru.  Brazil,  and  many 
other  areas  in  the  world  to  feed  the  blast 
furnaces  in  our  country.  America's  na- 
tional security  would  be  imperiled  If  these 
ores  were  denied  to  us  Vet.  there  are 
practically  no  American  ships  engaged  in 
this  traffic,  and  ue  have  no  assurance 
that  foreigners  will  continue  to  supply  us 
these  Mtal  needs. 

Althouyh  our  maritime  problems  are 
complex  and  massive,  they  can  be 
summed  up  with  the  statement  that  we 
must  have  more  ships.  .And  the  only  way 
to  get  them  is  by  appropriating  more 
funds  for  immediate  construction. 

As  another  illustration  of  our  ship 
-shortage.  I  might  note  that  sufficient 
American  vessels  are  not  even  available 
to  carry  the  needed  freight  between 
.\nltrica's  east  and  west  coast  and  Puerto 
Rico  IS  an  island  totally  dependent  upon 
ocean  transportation :  it  dciJends  upon 
the  United  States  for  most  of  its  vital 
materials,  and  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
American  ships  to  service  its  needs  prop- 
erly. Such  examples.  I  think,  help  drive 
home  the  significance  of  what  we  mean 


when  we  warn  that  the  United  States  Is 
only  tran.sportlng  alwut  7  4  percent  of  Its 
own  foreign  commerce  on  American-flag 
ve«vsels  In  other  words,  foreign  ships  are 
carrying  better  than  92  i)ercent  of  Amer- 
ica's foreign  commerce 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  great  service 
lendered  by  our  merchant  marine  In 
carrying  HB  peicent  of  all  .supplies  lo 
Vietnam  But  do  we  stop  to  think  that  a 
lart:e  projwrtlon  of  the  fleet  engaged  In 
that  .service  consists  of  World  War  11 
ships''  D<1  we  realize  it  Is  extremely  un- 
likely that  they  will  l>e  available  for  the 
next  emeiL'ency''  They  .served  us  well  In 
Korea,  they  served  us  well  in  Vietnam, 
but  they  have  passed  their  useful  life  and 
if  another  t-mereency  arLses.  we  will  be 
almost  totally  deixMident  upon  foreign 
ships 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  .ships  cannot  be  built  over- 
night In  World  War  I  we  embarked  on 
a  crash  shipbuilding  program  at  fan- 
tastic expenses,  and  the  first  vessel  did 
not  come  over  the  ways  until  after  the 
armistice  We  cannot  tolerate  such  a 
situation  If  trouble  should  breek  out  in 
the  future  any  place  In  the  world,  we 
must  have  the  means  available  to  Imme- 
diately trarusport  our  supplies.  Over  a 
quarter  of  our  fleet  Is  already  overdue  at 
the  scrap  yard.  We  must  start  biillding 
now  to  prepare  for  future  emergencies. 

The  bill  being  considered  by  us  today 
represents  a  bare  minimum  toward  a 
start  on  the  long  road  to  an  adequate 
merchant  marine.  Tlie  amount  of  money 
involved  is  relatively  small  compared  to 
.some  of  our  other  undertakings.  We  can 
and  must  have  a  proper  fleet  for  our  own 
welfare,  both  commercial  and  defense, 
and  we  cannot  have  it  unle.ss  we  build 
.ships  now.  To  .say  that  we  will  build 
them  when  this  emergency  is  over,  or 
next  year,  or  any  other  time,  is  no  an- 
swer, because  we  know  from  experience 
that  there  are  always  demands  on  our 
budget.  Lhiless  we  lake  care  of  the  most 
Immediate  requirements  first,  we  will 
never  lake  care  of  them  at  all. 

I  submit  to  you.  uentlemen.  that  this 
Is  a  requirement  that  demands  Immedi- 
ate action 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
FriedelI. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Chairman,  I  heart- 
ily endorse  H  R.  15189. 1  heard  'l.e  chair- 
man. Mr.  Garmatz.  and  Mr.  Mailliard 
sp«^k  .so  eloquently  in  bringing  out  the 
real  reasons  why  we  should  have  a  strong 
merchant  marine. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  comiJletely  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  tiie  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  as  lejwrted  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Conunittee 

Despite  our  rising  world  commerce,  and 
rapidly  increasing  demands  uixjn  our  de- 
fen.-*  establishments  overseas,  our  mer- 
chant fleet  continues  to  diminish  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Over  Uie  centuiies.  the  preeminence 
of  Great  Bntain  was  based  primarily 
upon  its  ix)ssession  of  a  large  merchant 
fleet.  It,s  sliips  were  capable  of  carrying 
its  producUs  lo  all  the  corners  of  the 
world,  and  of  returning  with  vital  raw 
materials.  Today,  we  are  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  Britain  formerly 
occupied.  We  have  assumed  obligations 
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to  less  fortunate  nations  throughout  the 
world,  we  have  obligations  to  our  allies, 
and  we  must  do  our  part  in  Improving 
conditions  of  ijeoples  throughout  the 
world  by  aiding  their  development.  This 
can  best  be  done,  not  by  gifts  of  money, 
but  by  encouraging  them  to  produce 
products  that  can  enter  into  the  stream 
of  world  commerce  We  must  do  our  part 
by  providing  adequate  transportation  for 
such  coimtrles. 

Ironically,  at  the  moment,  we  are  in 
the  unhappy  position  of  not  being  able 
to  even  assume  our  own  commerce  or 
defense  responsibilities.  Before  we  can 
undertake  our  share  of  the  burdens  of 
other  countries,  we  must  help  ourselves. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  building  up 
our  fleet  to  the  point  where  it  is  at  least 
adequate  for  our  own  needs.  These  needs 
are  essential,  not  only  for  our  commerce, 
but — as  'Vietnam  has  demonstrated — for 
our  defense. 

We  must  embark  upon  the  long,  hard 
road  toward  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine and  this  Involves  money.  How  can 
we  justify  not  spending  a  few  million 
dollars  on  such  an  important,  pressing 
and  obvious  need,  when  we  are  willing  to 
spend  billions  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon? 
I  submit  that,  If  we  do  not  provide  the 
fimds  called  for  in  this  legislation,  we 
are  shirking  our  responsibility,  not  just 
to  our  Nation,  but  to  the  entire  free 
world. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  time.  I 
am  not  quite  clear  as  to  how  many  ships 
will  be  provided  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
be  absolutely  precise,  since  these  ships 
would  be  constructed  in  partnership  be- 
tween private  business  and  Government. 
So  you  never  can  be  sure  until  you  know 
what  the  contracts  call  for.  Our  esti- 
mates are  that  new  construction  funds, 
together  with  the  carryover  that  re- 
mains unexpended,  ought  to  allow  con- 
tracts for  27  new  vessels  during  fiscal 
1969. 

In  addition,  there  are  fimds  provided 
for  some  upgrading  and  refurbishing  of 
existing  ships — perhaps  as  many  as  30 
of  them,  and  again  we  cannot  be  precise 
until  the  contracts  are  signed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  a  carryover?  The 
gentleman  did  say  there  was  a  carry- 
over, did  he  not? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Yes.  There  was  a 
carryover  from  1967,  I  believe  it  is,  of 
$103.3  million  in  the  ship  construction 
fund,  carried  over  from  prior  years  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969,  and  that  to- 
gether with  the  new  money  authorized 
would  permit — it  is  our  best  estimate — 
27  new  vessels  instead  of  the  10  that  are 
now  programed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  for  ship  construction 
in  this  coimtry,  but  It  seems  an  inoppor- 
tune time  to  be  compelled  to  spend  money 
in  this  direction  and  in  this  amount  in 


view  of  the  financial  crisis  with   which 
this  Nation  is  faced. 

It  seems  to  me  this  points  up  the 
necessity — if  we  are  going  to  approve  a 
bill  of  this  natui-e — to  slash  awfully  deep 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year:  not  .lust 
a  symbolic  cut  of  $200  or  $300  million. 
If  we  are  going  to  finance  projects  of 
this  kind,  under  the  circumstances  we 
had  better  be  prepared  to  cut  the  foreign 
handout  bill  by  a  billion  dollars.  I  would 
hope  those  who  are  interested  in  ship 
construction  in  this  country  would  lend 
their  best  effort  in  that  direction. 

Of  course,  I  am  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  but  by  the  time  I  left  that 
committee  I  had  been  given  a  pretty 
good  indoctrination  in  the  condition  of 
the  shipyards  of  this  country.  I  assume 
that  In  the  matter  of  ship  construction 
in  American  yards  it  is  pretty  expensive 
for  the  reason,  among  others,  of  the 
obsoleteness  of  the  shipyards  of  the 
United  States  by  comparison  with  those 
of  foreign  countries,  many  of  which  we 
bombed  Into  destruction  during  World 
War  II  and  then  this  Government  turned 
right  around  and  provided  the  money 
for  rebuilding  them  into  modern  ship- 
yards. 

Meanwhile  American  shipyards  have 
become  obsolete,  resulting  in  highei  costs 
of  construction.  This  means  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  soaked  both  ways — for 
the  money  the  U.S.  Government  has 
taken  from  him  to  rebuild  up-to-date 
foreign  shipyards  and  now  for  the  addi- 
tional subsidies  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  needed  freighters  in  the  shipyards 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  comment  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  way  our  merchant  marine  exists  to- 
day, we  have  to  use  foreign  ships  to 
carry  our  cargoes,  and  we  can  carry  only 
7  percent  of  our  own  merchant  shipping. 
That  is  the  foreign  aid  program  we 
should  cut  down  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  that,  and  the  grand- 
daddy  of  them  all.  the  annual  multibil- 
lion-dollar  foreign  aid  program.  We  could 
build  a  lot  of  ships  with  even  a  fraction 
of  the  $152  billion  which  the  handout 
artists  in  this  Government  have  peddled 
around  the  world  in  foreign  aid  since 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GRO'VER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  We  have  $12  billion 
in  the  pipeline,  and  I  will  go  along  with 
him  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 

are    hereby    authorized    to    be    appropriated 


withdvit  iiM'.il  ye.ir  liinitalion  ;<.s  the  ap- 
).r..])n.aii.n  Act  luay  provKk-  lor  the  u.se  of 
the  Dcjinrtmcnt  of  Conimerce.  for  the  li-sciil 
y^-.-.r  1069,  ,i.s  follows 

ia»  acquisition,  con.strurtion.  or  reroii- 
^t^lIctlon  ol  ves.sel.s  and  conslniction  cUf- 
ItTPntial  Fub.suiy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
le.itures  incKlenl  to  tlie  con.slrurtion.  recon- 
Mru(tio!i  .r  rt'conditioiilng  of  ehlps.  fll9.- 
HOd  nCK); 

(tal  jKiynient  of  obll».'ations  Inrurrcrt  lor 
operalin;    dille.'-ential    siib.sidy.    $20^.000000: 

1 1' I  I'Xrienses  necessary  lor  research  and 
deveiopment  activities  (including  rennbiirse- 
ment  of  the  Ve.ssei  c:))>enitions  Revolving 
hvind  lor  losse.s  resultinp  from  expen.ses 
of  experimental  ship  operations!,  $6,700,000; 

id)    reserve   fleet   t  x[iense.s.   »5.270,0OO; 

(ei  inarllinie  training'  at  tiie  Merchant 
Marine  Acadeniv  at  Kings  Point.  New  Yorlt. 
$5  177000:   and 

(fi  lui.'Oicial  aslslsance  Ui  State  marine 
.i^rhools.  41.900,000 

Mr.  FELLY  I  during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  He(oki).  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shlngton? 

Tiure  was  no  objection. 

<  OMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-Strllie  C)Ut  all  after  tlie  enacting  clause  and 
in.'ert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limitation  as 
the  appropriation  Act  may  provide  for  the 
use  ol  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
iiKcal  year  1969.  as  loliows; 

"(ai  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  conKtrucllon-dlller- 
ential  .subsidy  and  cost  of  liatlonal  defense 
lealures  incicient  to  the  construction,  recon- 
.struction,  or  reconditioning  of  f;hlps,  5-237  - 
470,000; 

■■(bi  payment  of  obiigatloiM  incurred  !or 
operallng-ditterentlal  subsidy,  $206,000,000, 

•■(ci  expenses  nece.ssary  for  research  and 
(kvelopnient  activities  (including  reimburse- 
ment ol  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving 
Fund  lur  losses  resulting  ;rom  expenses  ol 
experimental  ship  operations  i ,  $11  000,000: 
(d)    reserve  lleet  expenses,  $5,279,000; 

■■(ei  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York. 
$5,177,000;   and 

"if)  financial  assistance  to  Stiite  marine 
schools,  $2,035,000  " 

.^^1K^•DMENT   to   coMMiTTn:   amendment 

OFFERED    BV     MR.    TEl-LT 

Mr  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Pellv  ;  On  Page  3  immedi- 
ately after  line  5.  insert  the  following  new 
paracraph : 

"None  of  tlie  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  reconditioning  of  ships  authorized  In  Para- 
graph lai  shall  be  procured  from  other  than 
shipyards  and  faciliiles  within  the  United 
States," 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  H  R.  15189 
authorizes,  under  paragraph  lai.  funds 
for  acquisition,  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction- 
differential  subsidy. 

Under  my  amendment,  a  new  para- 
graph is  added  to  the  bill  which  provides 
that   none   of  this  construction,   recon- 
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sinictlon  or  recundiliuniiiij  of  .shii>.s  sliall 
be  procured  from  other  than  .sfiipyards 
and  facilities  within  the  United  Stales 

This  is  the  same  provision  which  the 
House,  m  its  wisdom.  Adopted  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Coast  Guard  authorisation 
bill  on  March  19 

Mr  Chairman,  no  one  should  think  lor 
a  inoiuenr  this  .imendnient  is  not  neces- 
sary if  Congress  wants  to  follow  this 
policy,  because  there  are  powerful  ir»r 
dulduals  in  this  administration  who  adi- 
vocate  buiidiiit;  .some  of  our  -hip.s  abroad 

Only  ;ast  Monday  the  Maritime  .\A- 
mmlstrator,  James  Gulick  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee that  his  attercy  favored  a  pohcy  of 
permittini?  the  bulldlni;  of  mldbodies  or 
parts  uf  .ships  in  foreign  .\ards  for  jumbo^ 
izuiij  our  .\roerican  ships  in  our  yard? 

SecreUiry  of  Transp<-irtation,  Alaii 
Bovd.  has  for  a  lorn?  time  advocated 
building  US  .ships  abroad 

Conure.ss  does  not  a^ree  and  the  Hon.** 
now  has  an  aptK)rtunitv  to  reaffirm  its 
will  tliat  where  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
involved  it  should  be  kept  at  .home  and 
.spent  m  .\merican  vards  and  for  .Arnerl- 
(-•an  workers 

I  strongly  ur«e  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
'his  amendment 

Mr  MAILUARD.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Bent'.fnian  yltid'' 

Mr  PELLY.  I  am  Klad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Califori\la 

Mr  MAILLIARD  I  am  fully  m  accord 
with  the  .gentleman's  iunendment,  but  in 
all  honesty  I  .should  [wlnt  out  this  is 
contained  in  very  stringent  lanxua^f  in 
the  present  law.  Section  505' a >  reads: 

All  constrrictlon  in  respect  of  which  .i  con- 
.■itructlon  differential  subsidy  U  iiUowed  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  performed  In  .1  -ihltr- 
v,\rd  within  the  rontlnentai  limits  of  the 
tJruted  St.itos  .is  the  result  df  competltn* 
t>lddlnii5.  .tfter  due  iidvertlsement.  with  tlie 
right  reserved  Ui  the  .applicant  to  rejeot  .ind 
In  tlie  Commission  to  disapprove,  .my  or  .nil 
hids. 

It  fven  goes  cm  to  s*y :  I 

In  .*ll  ."iuch  oonstr^ictlon  the  shipbutidet. 
subcontractors  .-naterl.ilmen.  or  suppliers 
shall  'ose.  so  far  as  practicable.  i>nly  .irticle*. 
m.ilen.i.ls.  And  supplies  of  the  growth  proi- 
ducllon.  or  manufacture  of  'he  Unitetl 
States. 

That  really  Is  even  .uronger  tiian  the 
language  of  the  r^enilemans  amendment. 

Wtule  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  believe  this  I5  unnecessary 

Mr  PELLY.  I  would  say  to  the  pen. 
tleman  that  there  are  now  to  be  author- 
ized under  this  bill  for  some  reconstruc- 
tion and  reconditioning  -ome  30  vessels 
for  the  reserve  fleet,  and  those  cju1<| 
well  have  midbodtes.  according  to  ih* 
hearin'4  we  had  the  other  day.  1 

Mr  MAILLIAHD  I  would  ha\e  to  dis-f 
atjree  with  the  gentleman  This  .section 
is  binding  as  to  anything  that  has  con- 
stmctlon  differential  subsidy  The  mid- 
bodies  involve  questions  of  registering 
under  the  United  States  or  havins  cer-i 
tain  privileges  under  Public  Law  480^ 
caigo  preference,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  ironclad;  no  construction 
money  can  >:;o  into  foreign  purchase. 

Mr  PELLY  As  I  said  In  my  remarks, 
as  the  >;entleman  knows,  here  is  an  op- 
portunib^To  reaffirm  our  position  on  the 
basic  law.  and  Congress  can  state  once 


again,  ivs  we  did  on  the  Coast  Guard  au- 
thorization bill,  that  we  are  :or  build- 
ing .American  ships,  for  reconditionlnt; 
them  and  repairing  them  In  .American 
yards  by  .American  workers 

Mr  M.MLI.I.AKD  I  atiree  with  tiie  gen- 
tleman s  point 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  tj  strike  thi-  lequi.^ite 
number  oi  words 

If  I  may  iiavc  tlie  atU'iition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washmgtjn.  the  gentle- 
man knows  we  are  in  the  middle  of  hear- 
ings light  now  on  H  li  163  and  .similar 
bilLs.  What  effect  will  the  eentlemans 
amendment  have  on  the  coastruction  of 
inidb  >du-s  and  other  asptK^ts  as  covered 
by  H  H    163' 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  so  far  as  the 
building  of  .American  midtxxiles.  if  It  was 
done  under  the  new  program,  which  my 
colleague  from  California  indicates  is  not 
possible,  it  would  meet  with  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation  They  want  to 
sa\e  money  by  building  tlu>se  mldbtxlies 
In  foreign  yards  and  towing  them  over 
here  and  then  attaching  them  In  Ameri- 
can yards  I  think  It  ml^^ht  have  no  etlt-ct 
imder  exLstlng  law.  as  Mr.  Mailmard 
pointed  out.  but  at  least  it  would  let  the 
admliil.>tratlon  know  the  way  tlie  Con- 
tiress  feels. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Tills 
would  not  render  useless  the  hearings  we 
are  presently  holding,  would  It? 

Mr  PELLY  No.  I  do  not  think  it 
would    In  fact,  to  the  contrary 

Mr  EJiWAFlDS  of  Alabama  In  other 
words.  If  a  ^hip  line  Is  doing  something 
today  that  would  be  prohibited  by  H  R 
163.  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
not  change  thaf 

Mr    PELLY    Tliat  I3  correct 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr.  Chairman  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  We  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Clialrman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requi.slte  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  about  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  iiave  .served  far  too  long  on 
the  Airlift-Seallft  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  not  to  ap- 
prove this  bill  in  general,  although,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iias  said.  It  is 
difficult  to  increase  over  and  above  the 
budget  request  by  some  $1L'2  million  the 
first  authorization  bill  that  this  com- 
mittee has  brought  out  As  Members  of 
this  House  for  years  have  known  it  is  easy 
to  authorize  something  in  the  hopes  that 
Appropriations  will  hold  the  line  If  we 
do  this  too  much,  we  relegate  our  au- 
thority tc  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
The  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  that 
when  the  distinguished  committee  was 
given  the  privilege  of  authorizations  and 
made  a  legislative  committee,  in  fact,  it 
was  said,  as  I  recall  it.  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  we  woiild  review  by  line 
Items  these  authorizations.  Already  in 
the  colloquy  here  today  we  have  had  the 
discussion  of  the  carnover  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  the  Secretary  for  continued 
use 

T)ie  (juestion  naturally  arises,  wiiy 
were  not  those  funds  u.sed?  I  thought  we 
on   the  Committe«?  on  Armed  Services. 


as  long  as  we  had  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara.  were  the  only  ones  that  did  not 
use  up  to  our  complete  authorization  and 
appropriation,  and  he  has  long  since 
been  ilunu)ed  off  the  stern  of  the  Ship 
of  Stat«'  Perhaijs  the  same  thing  hap- 
!)ened  in  the  Maritime  .Admini.st ration 
or  whoever  handles  the  merchant  fleet 
But  we  need  this  block  replacement.  We 
need  to  avoid  block  i.b.sole.scence  and 
need,  if  ii.-ce.s.sary.  to  subsidize  >hlp- 
buildmg  to  keep  the  assembly  lines  going 
In  the  United  States  We  need  to  be  able, 
without  the  spending  of  $1  billion  a  year 
in  foreign  bottoms,  to  lift  our  troops  and 
equipment  So  how  do  we  come  in  this 
committee  to  do  this  when  it  says  in  the 
first  line  "That  funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  without  fl.scal 
year  limitation  as  the  appropriation  act 
may  provide  ' 

What  use  is  an  authorizing  or  legis- 
lating committee  if  we  are  going  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions:* Why  do  we  have  carryover  funds 
instead  uf  reviewing  In  the  committee 
each  year  by  line  item  the  new  construc- 
tion'' The.sc  are  the  questions  that  I 
want  to  know  before  we  accept  almost 
automatically  here  in  the  shank  of  the 
evening  today  the  committee  bill  which 
otherwise  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of. 

Mr  MAILLIARD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  MAILLIARD  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  point  the  gentleman  makes, 
but  we  have  a  little  unusual  situation.  If 
I  may  e.xplain  it  Flr.st  let  me  answer  the 
gentleman's  earlier  question. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  simply 
withlield  these  funds  even  after  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  them  It  Is  not  an 
authorization  carryover  but  an  appro- 
priation   carrjover 

Mr.  HALL  If  I  may  interpolate,  I  pie- 
.sume  that  was  a  part  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's general  economy  program  In  hold- 
ing back  on  congressionally  approved 
funds  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  It  mlcht  have  been 
that  or  It  might  have  been  he  was  peeved 
because  we  did  not  put  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration into  the  Department  of 
Transportation  I  cannot  read  the  mind 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr  HALL  I  appreciate  the  answer  of 
the  ^'cntlcman.  and  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  not  i;rivy  to  tiielr  hl;:h  council  But 
i.s.  the  gentleman  trying  to  imply,  in 
answer  to  my  question,  that  this  is  a 
one-time  authorisation  bill  that  will  al- 
low carryover  funds  and  without  ll.scal 
year  limitation' 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  What  I  was  uoing 
on  to  say,  if  the  iTentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  that  it  is  \ery  difficult  to  pin- 
iwint  tiie  fi.scal  year  in  a  .situation  where 
each  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
ship  has  to  be  worked  out  between  the 
shipyard,  the  Government,  and  the  pro- 
spective operator,  and  this  .sometimes 
take  a  long  time  to  actually  uct  from  the 
l)oint  of  di-scussion  to  a  !irm  contract  to 
build. 

Sometimes  it  extends  well  over  a  year. 
so  It  is  a  very  difficult  situation. 

-Mr  HALL  If  I  may  Interpolate  again, 
and  I  appreciate  the  answer  of  the  dls- 
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tingulshed  gentleman  but,  after  all,  we 
have  exactly  the  same  problem  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  In  con- 
tracting for  capital  ships,  and  we  do  It 
regularly. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  committee 
does? 

Mr.  HALL.  And  there  is  some  carry- 
over, and  there  are  contingency  funds, 
but  I  would  presume  the  Conimissioner  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  would  have 
the  same  situation,  or  the  .same  relief, 
unless  we  are  just  {netting  ourselves  into 
the  position. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  That  is  the  iwint. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  done  this. 

I  believe  we  have  a  limited  experience 
111  this,  and  we  will  have  to  develop  our 
experience,  especially,  let  us  say,  from 
the  authorization  to  the  appropriation 
of  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations to  the  actual  contracts.  For  ex- 
ample, this  last  year  we  had  a  case  where 
everyone  was  agreed,  the  contracts  were 
put  out  to  hid,  and  the  bids  turned  out  to 
be  so  much  higher  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated that  we  had  to  recall  the  bids. 
That  is  an  example  of  what  can  happen. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  As  I  say,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  can  happen  in  this  situation 
that  it  just  seems  was  not  possible  dur- 
ing that  limited  period.  Now,  I  think  we 
have  several  choices  in  the  future.  One 
will  be  to  allow  a  carryover,  but  to  look 
at  the  carryover  each  year,  and  take  it 
Into  consideration  when  we  authorize 
for  the  next  year.  But  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  strictly  confine  this  three  part- 
nership operation  to  the  fiscal  jear  very 
successfully,  because  the  time  factors 
are  just  too  long. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man again  that  I  appreciate  his  answer, 
and  I  appreciate  the  dilemma,  and  I  ap- 
l)reciate  that  this  is  a  three-way  factor, 
but  again  I  submit  that  in  the  building 
of  capital  ships  we  have  capital  ships 
built  by  private  indusl  y.  in  fact  a 
preat  majority  of  them,  and  only  repairs 
are  made  by  the  in-house  capability  of 
the  various  naval  shipyards  that  we  have 
around  the  countrj',  too  many  of  whom, 
incidentally,  have  been  decimated. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  do  this,  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  whom  I  love  and 
whom  I  appreciate  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor — and  I  believe  I  appreciate  their 
dilemma — if  you  do  not  retain  that  factor 
of  yearly  authorizations  and  line  item  re- 
view, if  experience.  Insofar  as  the  build- 
ing of  capital  ships  is  any  experience, 
that  this  thin-  will  pet  out  of  hand. 

In  fact,  this  Congress  passed  a  law  at 
one  time  to  remove  all  the  carryover 
appropriations  on  capital  ships  and 
wiped  it  out  and  started  clean  again. 

So  this  language  in  this  committee 
amendment  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
cerns me.  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
reix'atcd  in  the  future,  and  indeed  that 
I  can  have  assurance  that  this  is  a  one- 
time, lirst-time.  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation inclusion  in  the  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 
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Mr.  HALXi.  I  am  happy  to  yield  again 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  a  sense  we  did  just  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  because,  when  we 
came  up  with  this  total  figure  as  against 
the  program,  the  approved  number  of 
ships,  and  so  forth,  we  deducted  from 
what  we  are  now  authorizing  the  car- 
ryover funds  from  prior  years.  So  where 
we  may  have  gone  at  it  a  little  differ- 
ently than  the  gentleman's  committee, 
I  believe  we  have  very  tight  control,  as 
long  as  we  always  compute  the  carry- 
over  into    the   current   authorization. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  very  reassuring, 
and  I  am  certainly  not  ti-ying  to  fit  our 
hat  on  the  ijentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

H.R.  15189  is  a  bill  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  programs. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  has  all  but  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  high  seas,  this  bill  is  vital 
to  both  the  security  and  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

More  than  80  percent  of  our  American- 
flag  ships  are  more  than  20  years  old.  In 
the  next  5  years,  if  we  continue  at  the 
present  rate  of  ship  construction,  our 
U.S. -flag  fleet  will  drop  to  only  244  ships 
which  are  not  virtually  obsolete  because 
of  age. 

Only  $119,800,000  was  requested  for 
construction  of  new  ships;  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  increased  this  amount 
to  $237,470,000,  which,  taking  into  ac- 
count a  can-yover  of  unobligated  funds 
totaling  $103,300,000.  will  enable  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  contract  for 
about  27  new,  modern  sliips  as  contrasted 
to  the  10  ships  contemplated  by  the 
budget  request.  With  the  amount  author- 
ized by  this  bill  and  the  amount  carried 
over,  a  total  of  8340,770.000  would  be 
available  in  fiscal  year  1969  for  ship  con- 
struction. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $206  million  for  operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy,  but  the  amount  re- 
quested for  research  and  development 
has  been  increased  from  $6.7  million  to 
$11  million.  Almost  lialf  of  the  budget 
request  would  be  used  by  the  NS  Savan- 
nah  project,  and  there  are  many  other 
important  projects  which  would  be  un- 
funded without  the  increase  recjm- 
mended  by  the  committee. 

Basically,  the  rest  of  the  budget  le- 
qucsts  are  tlie  same,  with  tlie  e.Kception 
of  that  applying  to  financial  assistance 
to  State  marine  schools.  The  committee 
raised  the  authorization  to  the  smount 
originally  requested  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  American  merchant 
marine  ■  is  facing  nearly  total  block 
obsolescence  within  the  next  5  to  10  years 
unless  we  act  now  to  modernize  and 
revitalize  our  fleet.  This  will  cost  money, 
but  these  expenditures  must  be  con- 
sidered an  investment  the  security  and 
economy  of  the  Nation.  Ships  carry  well 
over  90  percent  of  all  supplies  to  Viet- 


nam, and  the  resulting  strain  on  our 
capacity  would  make  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  respond  adequately  to  another 
crisis  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  by  increasing  our  shipping 
capacity,  we  will  significantly  improve 
our  balance-of-pa.vments  deficit,  which 
today  threatens  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion, if  not  the  world.  Today  v,e  carry 
only  7  percent  of  our  foreign  commerce 
on  U.S. -Hag  ships.  If  this  could  be  raised 
to  50  percent,  tiiere  would  be  no  balance- 
(jf-paymtnts  problem. 

Ihe  tune  to  act  is  now.  'Hie  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  many  countries  deter- 
mined to  control  the  high  seas  with  their 
merchant  vessels.  But  we  have  the  capac- 
ity to  regain  our  dominance  of  the  seas 
if  we  only  net  now.  This  bill  will  be  an 
important  fir.,t  step. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  Ui  .--upixirt  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  .strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tiiink  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  flexible  attitude  that  he  has  taken.  I 
think  he  raises  a  very  substantive  point. 
But  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
tlie  committee,  has  ix)inted  out  the 
urgency  of  this  situation. 

I  personally  want  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  committee,  particularly 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  the  initiative  that  they 
have  taken  in  going  forward  in  this  au- 
thorization bill,  ill  increasing  the  budg- 
etary request. 

I  believe  that  the  increase  in  funds 
that  have  been  requested  in  this  author- 
ization will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
\aluable  investments  that  this  country 
has  made. 

The  merchant  marine  and  the  mari- 
time industry  t^'enerally  is  so  vital  to  all 
that  this  country  does  and  all  that  this 
country  aspires  to  do. 

I  tliiiik  it  is  absolutely  r.ccessary  that 
we  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
committee  is  pointing  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  vei-y  strongly  ."-up- 
port  the  authorization  and  the  increa.sed 
amounts  that  have  been  requested. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  lias  cl'.-arly  and 
succinctly  outlined  the  basic  purpose  of 
this  bill.  Its  background,  and  its  effect. 

The  I'ults  of  the  House  i^rovide  that — 

No  uppropricli'-jn  thcul  l)e  roporK-d  In  ioiy 
(.■funeral  upprcprmlion  bill,  or  be  in  order  as 
;in  i,niendr/icm,  1  hereto,  lor  imy  e.\peac!iture 
not  prfeviou.'Iy  aLithonzed  by  law — 

With  np!>ro)iriate  cxcinion  in  the  case 
of  continuation  of  approi)riat;ons  for 
.such  public  works  and  objects  .ts  arc 
already  in  progress. 

This  rule  has  been  v.'ith  us  sine:  1837. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  why 
we  are  now  asking  for  annual  autlioriza- 
tion  for  maritime  jirograms — why  they 
have  not  been  required  before — and  how 
long  has  it  been  since  the  annual  au- 
thorization authority  was  lost. 
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Modern  merchant  marine  ornaiuzed 
promotional  development  .;oes  back  to 
the  Shippini?  Act  of  1916.  which  was 
ha.stily  enacted  to  meet  the  ►■mt-r-'ency 
of  World  War  I,  when  we  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  foreUn-flaj?  shipping 
which  we  had  let  ourselves  become  de- 
pendent upon  in  the  prewar  years  was 
no  lonuer  available  to  us 

Prior  to  that  time  there  liad  been  for 
many  years  no  real  merchant  marine 
program  In  that  i'mer«ency  the  Con- 
^'res.s  authorized  vast  sums  for  a  tremen- 
dous emerifency  shipbuilding'  proKram 
and  set  up  orsianl/ations  Wi  administer 
them.  The  situation  at  that  tune  was  not 
comparable  to  the  situation  pertaining 
today  The  object  was  to  build  and  oper- 
ate as  many  ships  by  the  Govprnment  in 
the  quickest  p)os.sible  time 

Then,  and  in  ensuiniif  years,  there  were 
several  orijanizatlons  set  up — the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  and  later,  the 
U  S  Shipping  Board— to  attempt  to  carry 
on  a  stable  merchant  marine  pruijram 
in  the  World  War  I  and  postwar  vears 
A  broad  authority  was  enacted  for  the 
adminlstratkm  of  the.se  programs  t<5  buy 
and  .sell  terminals,  build  sell  operate 
and  charter  ships  and  other  related 
activities 

There  was  no  need  under  those  authi>r- 
ilies  for  annual  authorization  of  appro- 
priations because  the  statutes  sjave  con- 
tinuing authority  so  long  as  they  were 
within  the  broad  directives  of  the  en- 
abling statute 

Subsequently  when  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  was  enacted  It  was 
provided  that — 

The  ,\ppr'iprl.i'.l'-'i!S  :'.(i'f».ssary  'o  i'lirry  i"it 
th»  provteUTU  iiiU  iicorapllsh  the  purposes 
of  thu  act  are  nereby  .luthorijiecl 

And  section  209  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  again  provided  for 
contmuinK  authority  for  appropriations 
by  the  iantjuage: 

There  ire  hereby  mthcrtzed  to  t>e  .ippro- 
prl.ite<i  such  sums  \s  ore  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  o(  this  Act 

Thus,  It  can  be  seen  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  merchant  marine  programs  for 
the  pii.st  haif  century  there  has  not  been 
a  general  requirement  for  annual  au- 
thorizations. Of  course,  whenever  new 
programs  not  covered  by  the  basic  en- 
abling law  arose,  specific  authorization 
was  necessary 

There,  of  course,  have  been  occasions 
when  new  progriuns  have  been  recom- 
mended when  specific  authorization  had 
to  be  made  as  a  prelude  to  appropriation 

I  think  the  following  backijround  will 
be  useful  m  e.xplauimg  why  we  arc  now- 
seeking  to  chan(::e  the  pattern  of  the 
past — and  I  think  it  is  very  pertinent  to 
the  backi,'round  of  what  we  are  doing 
today 

When  the  Merchant  Manne  Act  of 
1936  was  originally  enacted  the  adminis- 
tering agency  was  the  US.  Maritime 
Couuiussion.  an  independent  agency  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress  The  programs 
authorized  by  that  act  were  set  up  in  a 
fashion  mtended  to  permit  their  etftcient 
administration  under  broad  enabling  au- 
thority. The  availability  of  a  construc- 
tion revolving  fund  minimized  the  need 


for   seeking   detailed   annual   authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations 

Since  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
however,  such  matters  as  the  transfer  of 
the  administration  of  the  maritime  func- 
tions to  tlie  Department  ^f  Commerce, 
the  denial  of  the  availability  of  the  con- 
struction revolving  fund,  and  other  self- 
imposed  limitations  have  had  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  placing  the  operations  of 
the  agency  on  a  strictly  annual  basis. 

In  view  of  these  de\elopments,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  to  >our  com- 
mittee that  If  it  IS  t<i  exercise  and  main- 
'ain  :t^s  legislative  re.^ixmsibility  over  our 
maritime  policies  and  programs,  we  must 
review  such  policies  and  programs  annu- 
ally and  make  specific  legislative  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  such  major  items  of  expense  as 
those  covered  by  this  bill  Through  such 
annual  review  and  authorization  your 
committee  t>elieves  a  genuine  .service  can 
be  rendered  t<i  tx>th  the  Congress  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  the 
evaluating  and  carrying  out  of  the  marl- 
Uine  programs 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Question  Is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment otTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr   PellvI 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  comi)utt<-e  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Ccimmittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Gilbert  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  nf  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR  15189'  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1122,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  bv  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment '  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMERICAN    MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL 
HISTORY  CENTENNIAL  IN   1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr,  Al- 
bert'     Under     previous    order    of    the 
House,   the  gentleman   from   New   York 
Mr    Kt'PFERM.^NJ    Is   recognized  for   15 

minutes. 


Mr  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
American  Mu.seum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  City  will  celebrate  its  centen- 
nial in  April  of  1969  It  is  an  Important 
event  for  Americans  and  for  the  whole 
A  or  Id 

Incorporated  m  1K69  to  encourage  and 
develop  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
advance  the  ;;eneral  knowledge  of  kin- 
dred subtfcts,  and  furnish  popular  in- 
-struction.  it  has  become  the  finest  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  in  the  world  It 
occupies  a  four-ljlock  area  of  New  York 
City-owned  land  on  Central  Park  West, 
south  of  81st  Street  and  facing  my  dis- 
trict Its  19  buildings  contain  over  50 
exhibition  halls,  a  large  librarj-.  two  au- 
ditoriums, and  the  American  Museum- 
Hayden  Planetarium  Its  main  entrance 
on  79th  Street  and  Central  Park  West 
stands  as  New  York  State's  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  former  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  and  the  great  26th 
President  of  the  United  States,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
museum 

Ninety-nine  years  of  research  and 
.scores  of  exiieditions  have  filled  the  mu- 
seum's 58  halls  and  11  5  acres  of  floor 
space  with  exhibitions  covering  every 
aspect  of  natural  science,  while  millions 
of  \  aluable  specimens  comprise  the  study 
collections  u.sed  for  research  and  inves- 
tigation. 

The  scientific  and  educational  work  of 
the  museum  is  earned  on  by  13  depart- 
ments, each  headed  by  a  chairman  or 
curator  under  the  leadership  of  the  di- 
ri-ctor.  The  funds  through  which  speci- 
mens are  purchased,  exhibitions  con- 
structed, explorations  carried  on.  and 
scientific  investigation  conducted  are 
contributed  by  the  trustees,  members, 
and  other  friends  The  city  of  New  York 
pays  for  the  maintenance  of  the  build- 
ing, education,  and  custodial  staffs, 
amounting  to  about  one-third  f>f  the 
museum  s  budget  Its  research  program 
m  part  is  supported  by  Federal  funds. 

During  the  course  of  its  history  the 
museum  has  changed  and  developed 
with  the  changing  times.  Tlie  original 
concept  of  the  museum  which  limited  its 
scientific  investigations  to  anatomical 
study  and  classification  of  dead  forms 
has  undergone  a  tremendous  evolution 
and  growth  in  recent  years.  It  now  em- 
braces the  whole  field  of  ecolog>-.  the 
study  of  living  plants  and  animals  in 
relation  to  other  living  species,  and  to 
the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  en- 
vironment Today,  the  American  Mu- 
seum is  at  the  forefront  of  research  in 
systematic  biology  and  evolution,  in  stud- 
ies of  fossil  and  live  animals  of  many 
varieties,  and  in  investigation  about  man 
and  his  cultures  from  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  The  American  Museum- 
Hayden  Planetarium  conducts  an  active 
growing  program  of  research  and  educa- 
tion in  astronomy. 

Very  important  too  is  the  fact  that  the 
mu.seuin  is  part  of  the  effort  made  by 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  largest  city  in 
the  Nation,  'o  create  better  citizens.  The 
thousands  of  elementary  .school,  college, 
and  iwstgraduate  students  who  visit  the 
museum  every  week  emerge  Inspired  to 
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play  a  role  In  the  development  of  their 
city,  their  country,  and  their  world. 

The  most  extensive  phase  of  the  mu- 
seum's centennial  planning  involves  the 
museum's  exhibit  halls.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  an  expanded  exhibition  program 
In  1959,  the  museum  has  opened  10  per- 
manent halls  and  some  30  special  ex- 
hibitions and  temporary  exhibits.  By 
1969,  six  additional  halls  that  are  now 
being  developed  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. They  range  in  subject  matter 
from  a  comprehensive  study  of  life  in 
the  oceans  to  a  view  of  the  cultural  pat- 
terns and  social  organization  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa  and  of  the  Pacific.  Specifi- 
cally these  halls  are  Man  in  Africa, 
Ocean  Life,  Bioloiry  of  Fishes.  Earth  His- 
iDiy.  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
Peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

The  plans  for  1969  call  for  an  academic 
procession,  a  convocation,  and  an  ad- 
dress by  an  outstanding  American  on 
•The  Mu.seum  in  Modern  Society,"  a 
.symposium  on  "Tlie  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Modem  Society," 
a  reception  and  a  dinner  with  an  invita- 
tion to  inspect  the  museum,  all  on  April 
7:  the  publication  of  an  anecdotal  history 
of  the  mu.seum  by  Geoffrey  Hellman;  a 
pictorial  history  of  the  museum  by  Jean 
LeCorbeiller;  a  children's  book  on  the 
behind-the-scenes  at  the  museum  by 
David  Levine;  a  collection  of  the  most 
outstanding  articles  that  have  appeared 
m  the  magazine  Curator  as  a  special  issue 
of  the  magazine:  meetings  at  the  museum 
of  some  10  to  12  scientific  societies;  pre- 
sentation of  the  museum's  medals  for 
ouistandina  contributions  in  the  field  of 
the  natural  sciences;  floodlighting  of  the 
mus«nim:  the  Man  and  Nature"  lectures 
by  Dr  Margaret  Mead;  an  exhibit  on 
100  years  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  and  an  nmbitious  ex- 
hibit to  be  placed  in  the  Roosevelt  Mem- 
orial on  the  theme  'Man  and  His  Future 
Environment."  the  exhibit  being  con- 
cerned with  man's  inescnt  future  and 
highlightinc  i)opulation  and  conserva- 
tion problems. 

The  mere  existence  of  an  institution 
like  the  American  Museum  cf  Natural 
History  helps  to  Mlve  a  better  image  to 
the  United  States.  The  museum's  contri- 
bution to  our  cultural  life  is  a  story  that 
deserves  to  be  told.  I  am,  therefore,  giv- 
ing support  to  the  i.ssuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  celebrate  the  first  100  years 
of  this  great  museum  and  on  this  99th 
anniversary,  as  we  prepare  for  the  cele- 
bration next  year.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  help  accomplish  this  result. 


MORE    \TOLENCE   A   CERTAINTY   IF 
POVERTY  MARCH  IS  ALLOWED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  ino  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Wagconner] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes.    ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.slaying  of  Martin  Luther  King  last 
Thursday  was  a  senseless  act  and  I  de- 
plore the  idea  of  anyone  taking  the  law 
into  his  own  hands;  as  much  as  I  de- 
plored King's  preaching  that  philosophy. 
Tlie  senseless  slaying  of  King,  however. 


pales  Into  Insignificance  when  compared 
to  the  deaths  and  violence  which  have 
followed.  Deaths  across  the  Nation  are 
numbered  in  the  thirties,  destruction  of 
property  in  the  scores  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  damage  done  to  construc- 
tive effoi-ts  toward  jieaceful  racial  rela- 
tions is  beyond  calculation. 

But  the  slaying  of  King  has  changed 
nothing.  What  was  wrong  before  he  died 
is  still  wrong;  what  was  ric;ht  before  lie 
died  is  still  right. 

I  will  not  belabor  this  body  by  recount- 
ing in  all  its  horror,  the  ajipalling  events 
that  have  taken  place  hei'e  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  past  week.  The  press  has  been 
full  of  the  details;  it  has  been  a  con- 
stant subject  of  television  coverage. 
Every  day,  the  people  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  have  tensely  awaited  further  out- 
bursts. Citizens  have  had  to  move  under 
a  curfew,  dismiss  employees  early,  and 
see  to  the  safety  of  their  families,  A 
cloud  of  tension  still  hangs  over  the  city. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  public  statements 
of  the  heirs  of  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
Capital  faces  almost  certain  violence 
again  later  this  month  when  the  so- 
called  poverty  march  builds  another 
tinderbox  in  the  streets.  This  time,  who 
can  say  where  it  will  end?  In  tr.o  burn- 
ing of  the  Capitol?  In  an  attack  on  the 
White  House? 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  Capital's  Negro  iwpulation  took  part 
in  the  looting,  burning,  and  rioting,  but 
the  cold  facts  refute  it.  Over  6,000  were 
arrested.  Even  allowing  that  one  out  of 
10  was  caught,  which  is  a  highly  optimis- 
tic figure,  this  indicates  that  60.000  men, 
women,  and  children  put  aside  all  rea- 
.son,  morals,  common.sense  and  ordinary 
decency  to  attack  their  neighbors  in  a 
week  of  madness. 

What  we  have  witnessed  this  week  is 
only  a  preview  of  what  will  come  later 
this  month  if  thousands  of  trained  dem- 
onstrators are  permitted  to  pour  into 
this  city,  already  raw  nerved  and  tense. 

If  there  is  any  complacent  official  left 
in  Washington,  I  a.sk  liim  to  sample 
these  quotations  from  black  jxiwer  ad- 
vocates and  those  who  side  with  it  in  the 
hopes  of  some  political  gain: 

Stokely  Carmichael: 

The  rebellions  that  have  been  occurring 
...  is  just  light  stuff  to  what  is  about  to 
happen.  We  liave  to  retaliate  for  the  deaths 
of  our  leaders.  The  execution  for  those  deaths 
will  not  be  In  the  court  rooms.  They're  going 
to  be  in  the  streets  o£  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Leroi  Jones: 

We  citizens  liave   the  right  to  rebel. 

Floyd  McKissick; 

We  are  through  clapping  our  hands  and 
marching.  From  now  on.  we  must  be  ready 
to  kill. 

A.  Phillip  Randolph: 

This  could  escalate  into  a  race  war  in  this 
nation  which  could  become  cat.astrophlc  to 
the  Negro  and  to  America. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  : 

There  Is  no  point  in  telling  Negroes  to  obey 
the  law.  To  many  Negroes,  the  law  Is  the 
enemy. 


Whitney  Young: 

The  Negro  no  longer  can  be  appealed  to  on 
tlie  basis  of  love  and  non-violence  and  being 
patient. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell : 

Ini  crilUng  this  cvenliig  for  t/>l;U  revoUi- 
iion  of  \oung  pef)ple,  black  and  wlUW, 
.igain.st  the  slclc  society  of  Amcrira  ITie  rnn- 
(cpt  of   tion-violfiicp  is  finlslied 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  what  the 
leaders  of  the  black  power  revolution  are 
saying.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  m 
the  aura  of  tension  that  hangs  over  ihi.s 
city,  we  cannot  .stand  quietly  aside  and 
allow  the  conditions  that  as.sure  violence 
to  build  up  again.  The  poverty  march 
will  accomplish  nothing.  We  know  it  and 
the  leaders  of  the  inarch  know  it.  The 
only  effect  it  will  have  is  to  set  the  stage 
for  more  of  what  we  have  had  the  past 
week  and.  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  will  stand  for  it. 

I  uiL'e  the  House.  Ix-lore  we  adiourn 
for  Faster,  to  express  Its  will  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  urge  him  to  contact  the  lead- 
ers of  the  so-called  poverty  march  and 
tell  them  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Capital  and  in  the  surround- 
ing area,  the  march  must  be  canceled 

If  noting  breaks  out  again,  and  no  one 
can  realistically  say  that  it  probably 
will  not.  the  failure  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  forestall  it  will  be  >our 
responsibility  and  mine,  Acaln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ur;:e  that  the  leadership  con- 
tact the  PiT'sident  and  express  lliis  \i('vv 
to  him. 


PRAISE   FOR   PRESIDENT   JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Under 
I)ievious  order  of  the  House,  the  pentle- 
man  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez!  i.s 
recounized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cioss 
section  of  letters  to  the  editor  in  the  San 
Antonio  Express  demonstrates  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  Americans  feel  for 
President  Jolmson's  decision  to  put  peace 
;nd  unity  above  i)arty  and  politics. 

The  shock  of  the  President's  with- 
drawal from  the  presidential  campaign 
has  made  people  recognize — now-  as 
never  before — his  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  America. 

Our  Nation  now  understands  dearly — 
as  it  had  difficulty  understanding  be- 
fore— that  the  Johnson  years  have  been 
years  of  t;reat  accomplishment. 

The  President  has  been  the  champion 
of  civil  rights  for  the  Necro  and  quality 
education  for  the  young.  He  has  ex- 
tended the  Nation's  hand  to  licliJ  the 
poor  and  needy  help  them.selves.  and  pro- 
vided security  2 gainst  the  costs  of  laajor 
illness  for  our  elderly. 

Rich  and  poor,  labor  and  business  have 
all  been  enriched  by  the  unparalleled 
prosperity  fostered  by  the  ad.niinistra- 
tion's  fiscal  policies. 

History — with  its  clear  vision — will  see 
these  5  years  as  the  outburst  of  creauve 
legislation  aimed  at  improving  the 
quality  as  well  as  increasing  the  quantity 
of  American  life.  Water  and  air  pollution 
control  have  been  launched  in  earnest 
and  conservation  given  its  proper — and 
vital — place  in  American  life. 
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But  Lytidon  Johnson's  PreNidt-ncy  is 
more  than  a  cataloij  of  achievi'inents — 
as  impressive  as  the  list  is  Rather,  his 
tenure  in  office  is  dlstinKul.shed  by  the 
devotion  to  duty,  sacrifice  of  self,  and 
loyalty  to  country  which  will  stand  as 
shlnini?  examples  for  generations  to 
come. 

As  one  of  the  writers  to  the  San  An- 
tonio Express  put  It 

I  for  one  will  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
i?reatest  leuders  our  country  has  known 

America  mourns  with  him  for  we  will 
have  lost  a  slant  in  American  history 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
tile  RECDRri  these  expressions  of  support 
in  the  San  Antonio  Express: 

DrnsifiN   W^s  Ji-sTirico" 

Dear  :Sir  ,An  Open  Letter  to  President  L>n- 
ilnn  Bjiines  Jnhnson 

I  wius  -Shoe Iced  beyond  words  when  I  heard 
you  say  >n  television  that  you  would  not 
be  I  candid. it*  for  re-election  as  President 
of  the  tinned  States 

At  first  I  could  not  Linderstand  your  deci- 
sion After  thliiklnK  things  over.  I  began  to 
crime  m  the  conclusion  that  your  decision 
w,w>  jii»«irled 

I  icnow  of  no  one  person  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  who  has  done  so  much  for  ,<iO  many 
people  as  you  have  You  have  done  more  for 
the  Negro  than  all  the  other  Presidents  be- 
fore you.  iind  it  must  have  hurt  to  see  them 
turn  on  you  You  have  done  more  for  the 
young  people  than  :inyone:  you  made  it  pos- 
sible for  youngsters  to  go  to  college  who  could 
have  never  even  dreamed  of  going  before, 
and  It  must  have  hurt  to  ^ee  them  turn  on 
ymi  You  have  done  more  for  the  p<xir  .ind 
tlie  needy,  fur  iabor  and  business  and  for 
everybody  else  and  the  ingratitude  they 
showe<l   was  disgusting. 

Ymu  Aere  right  as  vou  could  po5«lbly  be  In 
your  thlnklni;  .ind  in  your  conduct  regard- 
mg  the  war  ;n  Vietnam,  and  I  t.hlnk  the  time 
.v'.U  come  when  Americans  will  re«llze  it 

Yi)u  are  a  better  man  than  I  I  would  have 
quit  a  long  time  ago  rather  than  put  up 
with  the  Ingratitude  that  you  did.  However, 
for  the  sake  if  our  country,  now  and  In  years 
to  come,  I  h(,'pe  you  will  reconsider  and  make 
yourself  available    igaln  for  re-election. 

Fred  A.  Semaan, 

Wk  Let  Him  Down" 
Dear   Sir     President   Johnsons   st.ilement 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection  has  really 
upset  me.  Then  I  think— why  siioiild  he' 

Why  should  he  tear  himself  .ipart  for  peo- 
ple who  have  rursed.  abused  and  belittled 
him  from  the  start "^ 

He  has  done  more  for  us  thiin  any  psvst 
president  and  yet  no  one  gives  him  credit  for 
the  good  things.  All  they  can  think  .if  is  the 
Vletn.im  war  .md  that  their  boys  .ire  being 
killed  What  is  so  different  about  this  war 
and  the  Korean  War?  The  young  men  of  yes- 
terd.iy  died,  too 

Why  .ijj  the  kids  now  ready  to  not  or  street 
brawl  at  the  drop  „{  a  hat  and  then  consider 
their  lives  too  valuable  to  risk  for  their 
country  ' 

President  Johnson  isn't  sending  our  bovs 
over  there  for  the  fun  of  it  He  Is  protecting 
us  In  the  only  w*y  he  c;»n.  He  is  lending  .1 
helping  hand  to  our  neighbors  In  the  hopes  o? 
peace  for  all, 

I,  for  iMe.  will  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  our  country  has  known. 

He  didn't  let  us  down,  we  let  him  down, 

Mrs     ACDRET   Grinewald 


man   from   New   York    '  Mr    Halpern  I    is 
recoernized  for  ^  minutes 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Si)eaker,  I  was 
plea,s«'d  t<j  tie  a  sponsor  of  the  oritmal 
bill  utTered  last  Januarj-  to  tiwht  the 
lifowip.k'  menace  of  oil  iKdliition  of  our 
coa-stal  waters  and  beaches  That  bill. 
H  R  Ua.S'J.  would  have  been  the  first 
^t<p  tnward  e,«;tablishlni;  new  authority 
f<ir  the  Coa.st  Guard  to  control  and  com- 
bat oil  spillakie  from  tankers, 

I  was  pleased  to  a«ain  join  our  dis- 
tinizuished  and  able  coUeaeue  from 
Ma^sachiisetb:.  Hastings  Keith  last 
Friday  m  introducink'  a  new  bill  to 
strengthen  our  earlier  measure 

That  bill  had  not  yet  received  a  hear- 
ing when  a  major  dl.sa,ster  last  month 
demonstrated  how  totally  unprepared  we 
are  to  act  swiftly  to  avert  the  miring  of 
our  vacation  beaches,  the  killing  of  our 
wildlife,  and  the  disruption  of  our  fish- 
ing mdusti-y  by  thick,  black  stinking 
sludge  Miles  of  beautiful  beaches  in 
Puerto  Rico  were  fouled  by  millions  of 
gallons  of  crude  oil  from  a  tanker  that 
foundered  in  San  Juan  Harbor 

At  this  point,  the  admini.stration  be- 
latedly drafted  its  own  bill  uhich  is  ex- 
pected to  rect>ive  (|Uick  .ittentiun  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Woiks.  where- 
as our  orik'inal  bill  is  .--till  .iwaitini;  action 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.sherles 
Committee, 

Since  It  is  imi^eralivc  that  something 
be  done^ — and  done  immediately — to 
forestall  similar  disa.stcrs  on  our  shores, 
that  is  why  I  am  .so  pleased  to  again 
combine  efforts  with  tlie  gentleman  from 
Mas.sa<:husetts.  this  time  to  i:o  even  fur- 
ther than  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations We  propose  to  include 
stronger  language  that  would,  among 
other  things,  extend  the  Government's 
authority  to  deal  with  tanker  spillage, 
not  merely  within  the  12-mile  limit,  but 
outside  It  as  well,  when  our  shores  are 
threatened. 

We  must  have  an  effective  antipollu- 
tion law  passed  as  soon  as  ix)ssible,  and 
I  urge  the  House  to  give  this  matter 
Its  full  support 


.\NTI-OIL-POLLUTION  BILL 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


MEMORIAL   PROCEEDINGS   FOR 
JUDGE  GEORGE   C    SWEENEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  -entle- 
man  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr  Piiilbin  I 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  the  memorial  proceedings  for  our 
distinguished,  beloved  friend,  the  late 
Judtie  Georue  C.  Sweeney,  which  were 
held  December  11,  1967,  in  the  US  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  proceedings  were  presided  over  by 
the  learned,  distinguished  chief  judge. 
Charles  E,  Wyzanski.  Jr.  Sitting  were  the 
learned.  distinguLshed  judges  of  the 
court.  Hon.  Frank  J.  W  Ford,  district 
judge;  Hon.  Anthony  Julian,  district 
jud:3e:  Hon  Andrew  A  Caffrey,  district 
judge,  Hon,  W.  Arthur  Garnty.  Jr,,  dis- 
trict judge,  and  Hon  Frank  J.  Murray, 
district  jud^e 
The    proceedings    were    attended    bv 


other  members  of  the  judiciary,  leaders 
of  the  bar  as.sociatlon.  public  officials. 
and  Judv.'e  Sweeney's  bereaved  widow 
and  friends. 

In  opening  the  exercises.  Chief  Jud  te 
Wy/anski  made  some  very  approprl.ite 
remarks  and  introduced  the  able,  dls- 
tinmiished  US  attorney,  Hon  Paul  F. 
Marktiam.  auc]  the  able,  distin'uished 
attorney.  Mr.  C  Keefe  Hurley,  both  per- 
.sonal  friends  and  a.ssociates  of  Juds-ie 
Sweeney,  who  spoke  feelin,i;ly  of  tb.eir 
association  with  this  great  jurist  of  late 
and  lamented  meinnry.  and  delivered  im- 
pressive eulokiles  concerning  his  long, 
faithful,  memorable  service  to  the  court, 
to  the  State,  and  to  the  Nation 

The  lemarks  made  by  the  chief  judge 
and  those  who  participated  in  the  ino- 
gram  eloquently  touched  upon  the  per- 
.sonal  (lualities,  public  contributions, 
judicial  talents,  and  effective  thrust  of 
JudLie  Sweeney  during  his  career  on  the 
bench  and  in  the  public  si-rvice. 

The  memorable  tribute  delivered  on 
the  occasion  by  the  scholarly  chief  judge, 
Hon  Charles  E  Wyzaruski.  Jr,.  traced 
Judge  Sweeney's  flnt>  contribution  on  the 
bench,  his  constructive,  able  work  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washing- 
ton, and  other  pha.ses  of  his  public  life 

Judi:e  Wyzanski's  ver\-  striking  recital 
of  Judge  Sweeney's  background  and  the 
.scope  and  quality  of  his  .service  on  the 
bench  graphically  illumintxl  the  many 
facets  of  Judge  Sweeney's  makeup  a,s  a 
judge  and  as  .1  human  Ix-lng.  which  con- 
tributed .so  much  to  the  .s-uccess  lie 
achiived  as  a  recognized,  highly  esteemed 
judicial  leader. 

The  learned  ch:.f  uidge  biilliantly  and 
cogently  summarized  various  Impoi  tant 
cases  Judge  Sweeney  conducted,  which 
included  .some  extremely  complex  legal 
problems,  and  made  mention  of  the 
down-to-earth,  sensible,  practical,  hu- 
mane approach  that  the  late  judge  took 
in  presiding  over  the  court,  and  his  fine. 
humane  outlook,  and  understanding  of 
his  fellow  men  that  always  prompted 
Judge  Sweeney  to  .show  six'cial  compas- 
sion and  sympathy  for  his  afflicted 
brethren. 

As  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of 
Judge  Sweeney  for  many  years,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  by  these  memonal  pro- 
ceedings, and  am  .-.specially  crateful  to 
Chief  Judge  Wyzanski  for  Ws  kindness 
in  arranging  and  presiding  over  them 
and  calling  upon  Judge  Sweeney's  close, 
distinguished  friend.  Attorney  C.  Keefe 
Hurley,  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
bar,  to  present  such  well-chosen  remarks, 
and  especially  for  the  magnificent  tribute 
of  esteem,  respect  and  atfectlon  wtu.^h 
he  himself  paid,  and  which  \er>-  deeply 
touch  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved 
Judge  Sweeney. 

These  proceedings  were  marked  by 
that  dignity  that  so  fittingly  typifies  cur 
great  Ft  deral  court  at  Boston,  and  by 
the  well-expres.sed  words  of  its  great 
presiding  Judge  Wyzanski.  and  those  of 
our  highly  esteemed  friend.  Attorney 
Hurley,  whc  during  his  lifetime  was  a 
neighbor  and  very  close  friend  of  our 
beloved,  departed  brother,  whom  we 
mourn  ^o  sorrowfully. 
In    reading    the    proceedings,    I    was 
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deeply  moved  by  the  fond  recollections 
of  Judge  Sweeney  which  these  remarks 
evoked.  He  came  from  the  historic,  vei-y 
atti-active  city  of  Gardner.  Mass.,  in  my 
dLstrlct.  and  worked  his  way  up  from 
humble  beginnings  to  become  a  very  suc- 
cessful, prominent  lawyer,  and  at  an 
unusually  early  age  was  elected  mayor  of 
iliat  beautiful  city 

I  came  to  know  the  .judge  quite  early 
in  his  career,  and  it  was  my  happy  prov- 
idence to  have  worked  with  him  in 
many  causes  which  we  both  deemed  very 
worthy. 

Alert,  vigorous,  and  buoyant  he  was 
endowed  with  a  superabundance  of  en- 
ergy and  very  deep  convictions. 

He  was  forward  looking,  independent 
of  mind,  known  for  his  sincere  fellow- 
ship of  the  spirit,  and  he  was  totally 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished public  service  that  he  ren- 
dered throughout  his  lifetime. 

It  was  very  appropriate  that  these  cx- 
erci.ses  should  have  been  attended  by  his 
esteemed,  beloved,  and  illustrious  col- 
leagues of  the  court  who  stand  so  hiuh 
in  the  annals  and  achievements  of  our 
renowned  PVderal  judiciary,  and  by 
members  of  the  bar.  who  so  universally 
respected  and  esteemed  Jud'-'e  Sweeney. 

The  .sorrow  of  his  gracious  wife  and 
dear  ones,  cncomiiassing  a  multitude  of 
friends,  has  been  poignant  and  deep,  yet 
surely  these  touching  exercises,  for  them 
and  his  wide  circle  of  personal  and  pro- 
tessional  liiends,  provided  the  comfort- 
ing solace  of  publicly  expressed  tributes 
of  honor,  admiration,  and  love  which  will 
prayerfully  serve  to  lighten  the  shadows 
and  bring  some  substantial  degree  of  res- 
ignation and  peace  at  a  time  of  sorrow- 
ful bereavement  and  :;ricf. 

In  the  words  of  the  poet: 

.Sunset  and  evening  .star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  nie! 
.\nd   may    there   be   no   moaning  of   the  bar. 

When  I  jmt  out  1  ■  spa 

But    .such    a    tide    .  s    moving    seems    asleep, 

Too  full  lor  toiUKl  .ind  foam. 
When  that  which  ilrcw  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  iigaln  home. 

Twilight   and  even   boll. 

.'\nd  after  that  the  dark! 
.•\nd  may  there  be  no  .sadness  of  f.irewell. 

When  I  embark. 

May  our  dearly  beloved  friend.  George, 
find  rest  and  peace  in  his  heavenly  home, 
and  may  the  Good  Lord  whom  he  served 
so  faithfully  in  life,  bless  and  keep  him 
forever. 

The  memorial  proceedings  follow: 

Memorial  Proceedings  ior  Jtjdce  George  C. 
SwKENET,  December  11,  1967 

Sitting:  Charles  E,  Wyzanski,  Jr,,  Chief 
Judge;  Francis  J  W.  Ford,  D.J,;  Anthony 
Julian.  D.J.;  Andrew  A.  CafTrey,  D.J.:  Vf. 
Artliur  Garritv,  Jr  .  D.J  ;  and  Frank  J.  Mur- 
ray, D.J. 

Presiding:  Judge  Wyzanski, 

Chief  Judge  Wyzanski.  Mrs.  Sweeney,  and 
honored  guests,  the  exercises  this  afternoon 
win  begin  with  a  statement  from  the  United 
.States  Attorney.  Mr.  Markham,  and  then 
Will  be  followed  by  statements  by  Mr.  Hur- 
ley and  by  Mr.  Healey,  and  there  will  be  a 
reply  by  the  Court. 

■These  exercises  are  in  no  sense  funereal, 
and  anyone  should  feel  free  to  leave  at  any 


time  If  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no 
restriction  on  people  entering  during  the 
course  of  the  proceedings. 

Before  calling  upon  anyone  to  speak.  I 
ought  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  the 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  assigned  to  this 
Circvilt,Jias  expressed  his  regret  nt  not  being 
here.  Several  of  the  Circuit  and  District 
Judges  have  also  communlcritcd  their 
regrets. ~In  particular  the  weather  has  kept 
many  people  from  coming,  and  obviously  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 
is  still  in  session  explains,  as  their  com- 
miuiications  have  already  indicated,  the  ab- 
sence ol  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  oi  Representatives  who  had  lioped 
to  be  able  to  attend,  several  of  whom  have 
asked  that  their  names  be  incorporated  in 
the  record  as  people  w!io  wished  to  cxpre.ss 
■heir  very  high  opinion  of  our  late  C^hiof 
Judge 

Mr.  Markham 

Remarks  of  Paul  F  M;:rkli;tin  K- quire 
United  StiitPS  Attorney,  at  special  .-ession  of 
the  United  States  Distri..-t  Court,  in  honor 
of  the  late  Chief  Judge  of  the  Cotirt  the 
Hiiior:tbIe   CJeorge  C    .Sweeney, 

May  It  plea.se  your  H<inors  it  is  ):i<itli  in- 
w  '  d  a  pleasure  and  a  distinct  honor  lor  me 
to  participate  this  afternoon  in  this  special 
spssiou  commemorating  the  late  Judge 
Sweeney.  I  have  a  special  tlpbt  of  gratitude 
to  Judge  Sweeney  lor  Indeed  he  wa.s  one  cjf 
llie  members  of  this  Court  who  \oted  fur  my 
(.■resent  position,  I  have  many  lond  and 
particular  memories  of  Judge  Sweeney. 

However,  there  are  two  pe<i])lr  here  today 
who  perhaps  knew  him  at  li;i.st  as  well,  and 
probably  better,  than  most  Nfr  C  Keefe 
Hurley,  a  man  who  knew  Judge  Sweeney 
from  their  early  days  in  Massachusetts,  and 
tlien  again  in  college  days  They  lollowed 
the  same  paths.  Their  asK(xlatlon  was  very 
close  through  the  years.  Again,  .another  man 
who  will  speak  abfiut  Judge  .Sweeney,  Mr, 
Joseph  P.  Healey,  who  was  Judge  Sweeney's 
l.iw  clerk,  and  since  tliose  days  maintained 
a  very  close  relationship  with  the  Judge, 
and  who,  as  we  all  know,  has  ri.sen  to  great 
heights  not  only  in  the  law  but  in  the  fields 
of   education   and   business 

I  would  only  move,  if  your  Honors  please. 
that  the  proceedings  here  today  be  recorded 
and  made  a  permanent  i)ari  of  tlie  records 
of  this  Court, 

Chief  Judge  Wyzanski,  Your  motion  that 
the  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  will  be  fol- 
lowed. In  some  cases  I  am  aware  that  the 
speakers  may  have  manuscripts  which  they 
wish  to  have  filed  with  the  records  of  the 
Court.  The  manuscripts  will  be  regarded  as 
being  the  official  entry  unle.ss  the  speaker 
asks  otherwise. 

I  ought  to  express  to  you  our  gr.ituude  to 
the  United  States  Attorney's  office,  and  you 
personally,  for  your  part  in  arranging  these 
proceedings,  and  also  to  Mr  Ch.v-e  and  Mr. 
Tamburello,  the  respectne  Presidents  of  the 
Boston  Bar  Association  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar  Association,  and  their  v.-irmus  asso- 
ciates from  other  Bar  Associations,  who  have 
joined  in  these  arrangement*  and  in  tlie  se- 
lection of  the  two  speakers,  who.  ;is  you 
have  correctly  pointed  out.  had  special  rela- 
tionships to  Judge  Sweeney,  and  will  speak 
with  the  added  authority  of  many  decades 
of  friendship. 

First.  Mr.  C.  Keefe  Hurley. 

REMARKS  OF  C,  KEEFE  HURI  EV     E.-^liVlnf 

Chief  Judge  Wyzanski,  Chief  Judee  Aldnch. 
the  family  of  Judge  Sweeney,  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  District  Court-s  for  this 
Circuit,  distinguished  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
members  of  the  Bar  and  friends: 

While  I  am  humbled  by  the  rea;i/.,ition 
that  the  life  and  works  of  Chief  Judge  Georee 
C.  Sweeney  memorialize  him  witli  far  more 
eloquence  than  any  words  of  mine  could  ever 


achieve,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  cher- 
ished honor  ol  participating  In  this  tribute 
to  a  man  who  was  my  close  personal  friend 
tor  more  than  forty  ye.trs 

Judge  Sweeney  was  ai)polnled  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  l^'r  the  District 
of  Mass:irliusetts  on  August  24.  193^  At  that 
lime  he  was  an  assistant  to  the  then  .Atloria-v 
General  oi  the  United  Sl.itcs,  Homer  Cnm- 
inlngs  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Claims  Uivl- 
slon  of  the  Department  of  Justice  aiiti  I  was 
working  with  him  there  in  Wa.shington,  My 
vivid  menioiy  of  that  hapjiy  occasion  con- 
spires with  the  aging  process  to  convince 
me  ihat  it  wasn't  so  very  long  opo  and  per- 
haps It  wasn't  m  the  clironological  sense 
But  in  terms  ol  events,  it  is  ages  past.  On 
.•Wiyusi  24.  19;j5,  .-o<1al  security  was  .t  ten 
(lay  old  inf.uil.  The  ravings  of  a  diabolical 
litlle  man  m  Germany  were  not  yet  recog- 
nl/ed  as  the  sparks  that  would  ignite  the 
bloodiest  conllagration  the  world  has  ever 
known.  .And  the  .itoin  was  still  the  a-niallest 
panicle  of  indivisible  matter,  'Vet  Americans 
of  that  generation  sen.sed  what  tlielr  leader 
w.is  soon  to  articulate-  that  Ihey  had  a  ren- 
dezvous With  destiny. 

Judge  .Sweeney  came  to  the  bench  r.nawed 
by  the  jirosjH'Ct  (.f  that  remie.rvous,  but  Willi 
a  deep  sense  of  liie  responsibility  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  cloak  of  Judi- 
ci.il  power.  He  lo\  ed  the  law  not  merely 
becau;~e  ll  [jrovided  nourishment  lor  his  great 
,-rlioIarshlp-  but  more  lini)ortanlly  because 
he  belle\ed  with  every  liber  of  his  being 
that  the  inipartlally  administered  rule  of  law- 
Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  <  ivilization.  More- 
over, as  H  thouiihlful  pragmatist,  lie  rejoiced 
in  a  legal  system  which  lie  jierceived  to  be 
.1  iir.^ctic:il  and  el!ecll\e  ;er\ant  of  the  jieo- 
ple 

Judge  .Sweeney  was  in  Incisive  man  I  in- 
\ile  you  to  contemplate  his  early  decision  in 
l.'ie  c:i.--:p  of  Iniri''  v.  Boston  A-  .Ifawie  A'nW'oari. 
17  Federal  Supplement  U7  (December  7, 
li):36),  Th.at  case  involved  a  challenge  to  the 
constitutlouftliiy  of  Title  IX  of  the  Social 
.Security  Act  of  .August  14,  1935  In  this,  the 
tliirty-second  vear  <jf  social  security.  11  is  dlf- 
licull  to  recapture  the  drama  and  Importance 
of  that  case  However,  the  title  jiage  gives 
us  a  clue  to  the  significance  which  the  gov- 
ernment attached  to  the  issues  Involved.  The 
hst  of  l.iwyers  representing  llie  iiilerests  <jf 
tlie  United  States  would,  a  lew  years  later, 
read  like  Judicial  Who's  Who,  including  as  it 
does  such  names  as  Charles  E.  Wyzanski.  Jr  r 
Stanley  Reed,  Robert  H  Jackson  and  Francis^ 
J.  W,  Ford,  No  Judge  could  fail  to  be  acutely 
conscious  of  the  great  legal  and  social  Im- 
plications of  any  decision  he  might  render  In 
such  a  case.  Judge  Sweeney  was  no  exception 
But,  he  did  not  believe  that  big  problems 
necessarily  required  lencthy  opinions  On  the 
contrary,  he  disposed  of  the  confiic  ting  con- 
tiMitions  in  lour  pages  ol  lucid  analysis  and 
wnh  the  Inclsiveness  to  which  I  have  alluded 
defined  his  holding  in  .,  paragraph  which  I 
consider  to  be  symb(<lic  >•*.  him  in  il.s  clariiy 
and  simplicity.  Let  me  quote  it  for  you: 

I  therefore  rule  that  the  tax  Imposed 
under  Title  IX  of  the  Social  .Security  Act  is 
a  \:ilid  exercise  under  the  taxing  );owers  im- 
posed in  Congress,  that  it  does  not  exceed 
the  limitation  of  unilormity,  that  it  is  tii 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,   and    is   therefore   constitutional." 

While  Judge  Sweeney  derived  much  iiitel- 
I'ftual  satisfaction  from  jihilosophical  and 
conceptual  debate,  he  was  not  an  abstraction- 
1:  t  He  w:vs  sensilTtely  aware  of  the  fact  th:<' 
a  judee  deals  with  specific  human  relation- 
ships and  specific  liuman  problems.  He  wa.* 
never  governed  by  the  desire  to  do  so  Justly 
and  humanely  within  the  framework  of  law- 
Judge  Sweeney^s  devotion  to  lairness  and 
Justice  often  caused  him  pain,  for  the  paths 
which  lead  to  these  great  goals  are  not  alw-ays 
clearly  marked.  However,  he  never  permlt'ed 
himself   the   luxury  of   indecision.   He   knew 
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that  Just  AS  cnusei  have  a  bf'ulnnlni?  so 
must  they  have  an  end  If  nur  leRal  syntem  la 
to  funrtion  effectively  And  sn  he  Judged, 
with  courage  and  without  favor  Bvir  the 
li>nelinf>ss  of  his  task  was  not  eased  hy  a  clng. 
maUr  belief  that  he  WiUi  always  rli?ht  His 
solace  came  from  the  ■'onvlction  that  a  Judge 
does  all  he  should  do  when  a  Judife  does  all 
he  ran  To  my  mind  rhis  concept  txjcomes  a 
truth  when  the  Judge  in  question  !X>s8es»es 
the  charict^er  and  capability  of  a  Oeorme  C 
Swcenev 

No  tribute  to  Judge  Sweeney  would  be 
complete  without  sfr.iteful  recognition  of  his 
considerate  treatment  of  lawyers  He  was 
ever  attentive  to  our  arguments  and  under- 
standing of  our  problems  We  reclpr'>cated 
with  reapect  and  admlrati^  n  We  miss  his 
friendly  demeanor  his  finely  honed  sense  of 
himor,  and  his  even-handed  administration 
of  Justice,  but  ovir  fond  memories  of  him  will 
always  endure  In  order  that  future  genera- 
tions might  aaaoclate  the  visage  of  the  man 
with  the  great  record  of  his  reported  deci- 
sions we  plan  to  commission  the  artistic  re- 
creation nf  l^s  lllceness  for  presentation  to 
this  Court 

When  man  first  interacted  with  man.  the 
need  for  an  arbiter  waa  b«irn.  and  I  suspect 
that  detjate  over  the  qualifications  of  judges 
dates  from  about  the  siime  time  I  have  lis- 
tened to  and  participated  in  much  if  It  dur- 
ing my  years  at  ti^ie  bar.  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  an  lm;.>edlment  to  unanimity  Is  ovir 
tendency  ttj  approach  the  problem  with  a 
view  to  prescribing  the  quality  jf  Judgment 
to  be  vtalted  upon  others  I  am  equally  satis- 
fled  that  all  Aho  would  contemplate  the 
prospect  of  being  Judged  themselves  would 
Join  In  this  plea 

"Pill  the  seats  of  Justice 
With  ^otxl  men.  not  st)  absolute  in  goodness 
.Vs  to  forget  what  human  frailty  Is." 

Chief  Judge  George  C.  Sweeney  was  iuch 
a  man.  He  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Chief  Judge  Wv/anski  Thank  you  very 
much   Mr   Hurley 

Mr  Heiiley 

Remarlu  of  Joseph  P  Healey,  Esquire,  at 
special  sesslim  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  h'hor  ■!  the  late  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court,  the  H<  n>>rable  George  C   Sweeney. 

Chief  Judge  Wvzanskl.  Chief  Judge  Ald- 
rlch.  honorable  Judges  of  this  C  >urt  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr  AtUjmey  Gen- 
eral, representatives  of  the  Bus  A.ss<jclatlons. 
distinguished  guests.  Mrs  Swet-ney  and  her 
family 

More  than  two  decades  have  passed  since 
I  served  In  this  Court  as  law  clerk  to  Chief 
Judge  Oe<  rge  C  Sweenev  These  have  been 
years  of  change  unprecedt-nted  In  scope  and 
Impact  TTiere  has  been  searching  Inquiry, 
especially  by  our  young  people.  Into  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  religion  and  morality, 
government,  business,  education  Indeed  the 
very  fundamentals  of  our  society  Institu- 
tional loyalties  have  been  shaken  Voices 
of  disagreement  have  become  voices  of  dis- 
sent. The  beginnings  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion hiis  m.ide  for  more  Impersonal  rela- 
tionships between  man  and  all  aspects  of 
his  environment,  including  government  The 
a<e  of  the  computer  promises  to  be  one  of 
struggle  to  presene  essential  Individual 
ulentlty  and  dignltv 

Our  legal  system  has  not  escaped  chal- 
lenge. The  structure  of  Lhe  c«mnion  law, 
bmlt  upon  tradiUon  luid  precedent,  has  little 
attraction  for  the  more  op[.)ortunlstic  forces 
In  contemporary  society  The  Judicial  prix;- 
ess  Itself,  with  its  inherent  and  often  neces- 
s.ary  delays,  is  met  with  a  growing  Impatience 
on  the  part  of  those  who  function  In  our 
dynamic  and  (^implicated  economy  Proce- 
dtires  adapted  to  a  simple  and  more  unhur- 
ried day  must  tit  tiie  new  lieeds  of  today 
and  tocnorrow. 


We  -annot  expect  our  democratic  .society 
to  survive  Just  t>ecauiie  of  lt«  Intr'nnlc  merit 
and  because  we  will  it  to  surrlve  We  must 
have  .answers  to  the  challenges  and  the  criti- 
cisms One  of  the  answers  Is  the  'ontlnulng 
assurance  of  a  viable  and  functional  Judi- 
cial .system — a  system  which  will  work  well 
only  If  perstins  of  ability,  courafe  and  vision 
sit  in  the  pl.icea  of  Judgment  ITie  .i|)f>olnt- 
Ing  authority  of  any  Jurisdiction  In  the  na- 
tion would  do  well  to  u.se  Judge  .Sweeney  .as 
the  meiuiure  of  what  a  Judtte  .should  be 

Here  Indeed,  in  one  man.  was  Integrity, 
wl.sdom.  dedication  and  a  broad-gaui^ed  .ip- 
pn.ach  to  the  problems  of  his  fellow  man 
He  had  a  deep  ieiuse  of  urgency  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Court,  knowing  that 
Justice.  If  not  prompt.  Is  not  full  He  was 
alert  to  schedule  cases  for  trial  and  diligent 
in  the  use  of  pre-trial  proceedings  to  u;ir- 
row  the  issues  In  litigation. 

Punctuality  with  him  was  almost  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  He  often  said.  'My  obligation 
to  counsel  the  pKirtleci  and  witnesses  Is  to 
be  on  time  '"  Exactly  at  the  appointed  hour 
he  would  tjike  his  place  on  the  Ix-nch  and 
woe  to  tiie  counsel  who  was  not  present  and 
ready  to  prt>oe*d. 

In  the  actual  conduct  of  a  trial  he  was  a 
master  at  cutting  through  to  the  heart  of 
complex  evidence  and  eliminating  the 
superfluous  and  redundant  In  one  case 
counsel  for  the  defendant  successfully  ob- 
jected to  the  adml.s-slon  of  certain  drnru- 
mentary  evidence  on  th^e  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff Af-er  the  ruling  of  .  .<cluskin  defendant's 
lawi.er  continued  to  argue  that  the  evidence 
was  inadmissible  The  Judge  finally  leaned 
over  and  said,  I  have  excluded  the  docu- 
ment, but  If  you  keep  talking  I'll  change  ray 
ruling  and  admit  It  " 

He  had  a  fine  rapport  with  Juries  and  a 
facility  for  presenting  Issues  to  them  In  iin 
understandable  context  He  .also  had  a  real 
feel  for  the  technique  of  settling  litigation 
At  a  fairly  early  .stage  In  the  proceedings 
he  could  size  up  the  trend  o'  the  case  and 
evaluate  the  relative  strength  of  the  litigants' 
positions  A  frank  discussion  with  counsel  In 
chambers  often  led  to  termination  of  the  case 
by  a  settlement  acceptable  to  both  sides 
Wlien  settlement  was  not  possible  and  the 
matter  went  to  ultimate  decision,  a  concise 
and  timely  opinion  was  written.  The.se 
opinions  seldom  dealt  with  Issues  extraneous 
to  those  directly  Involved,  even  where  there 
was  clear  opportunity  for  discussion  of  <)ues- 
tlons  of  great  but  Irrelevant  Interest  Such 
matters,  he  felt,  were  not  for  a  trial  Judge 
to  explore  One  of  his  favorite  expressions 
was.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  decide  what  Is 
before  me  '  This  was  one  of  the  first  lessons 
I  learned  at  his  law  clerk,  fresh  out  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  eager  to  tackle 
all  the  unresolved  problems  In  Anglo- 
American  Jurisprudence. 

From  these  comments  It  should  not  be  In- 
ferred that  Judge  Sweeney  was  the  paragon 
of  all  virtues  us  a  trial  Judge  He  was  a  vital 
member  of  the  human  family  with  all  Its 
InherlUmces.  He  was.  ou  occtslon.  Impatient 
and  irritable.  Sometimes  counsel  thought 
that  his  pressure  for  settlement  wiis  .stronger 
than  It  should  have  Ijeen 

But  he  saw  his  role  as  an  arbllnitor  as  well 
as  a  judge,  and  In  his  more  than  thirty  years 
of  service  on  the  Court  he  moved  thousands 
of  cases  to  conclusion,  by  decision  or  settle- 
ment. In  the  full  spirit  of  due  process  of 
law. 

As  Chief  Judge  of  this  Court  he  had  both 
the  tulent  and  concern  for  efficient  Judicial 
administration.  A  generaUst.  he  w.ts  equally 
at  home  in  criminal  and  civil  crises  He  had 
a  flair  for  technical  pn>blems.  e.g.  Uiose  in- 
volved m  patent  Infringement  suits  Once  he 
even  attended  classes  .it  M  IT  for  back- 
ground In  preparing  tor  a  particularly  com- 
plicated case. 


He  was  a  progressive  Innovator  both  In  his 
personal  approach  to  the  Judicial  process 
and  In  c.irrying  out  his  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities Tliese  ch.iracterl.stics  cun  be 
found  In  his  handling  over  several  years  of 
the  cu-se  Involving  the  .■\ldred  Investment 
Trust  one  of  lirst  impresskm  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  .\ct  of  1940  Before  the 
m.itter  was  concluded  he  undertook,  among 
other  things,  in  supervise  the  (iperatlon  of 
a  horse  racing  track  for  a  full  season,  and 
to  direct  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the 
trust.  His  decisions  survived  u  number  of 
appeals  to  higher  courts  One  disttngul.'ihed 
observer  chamctertzcd  the  Jud^ie's  work  as 
"the  mast  nearly  perfect  h.indllng  of  a  long 
and  complunted  c.use  that  I  have  ever  seen   " 

In  criminal  cn.sos  he  was  a  firm  and  fair. 
but  compassionate,  Judite.  especially  with 
first  olTenders  Rehabilitation  'o  him  was 
something  that  called  for  direct  involvement 
to  achieve  a  critical  social  objective  I  re- 
call one  case  In  which  two  men  and  a  woman 
were  convicted  of  embezzlement  .\fter  .sen- 
tencing the  two  men.  both  I'f  whom  had  prior 
records,  he  turned  to  the  woman,  a  first 
offender  and  gave  her  an  extended  lecture. 
Finally  he  said.  "If  I  put  you  on  probation 
you  wi>n't  ilo  this  ever  again,  will  you?"  The 
womati  answered  "No  father  I  won't  "  After- 
ward 'he  Judge  was  heard  to  remark--"Tliafs 
the  I  loses t  I  ever  got  to  the  other  side  of 
the  confessional   ' 

What  then  can  we  say  of  this  man  whose 
vibrant  presence  once  filled  these  rooms? 
We  can  say  that  he  was  In  every  sense  a 
whole  man  and  a  whole  Judge  We  will  need 
many  more  like  him  in  all  the  courthouses  of 
this  land  In  the  years  of  trial  and  challenge 
that  lie  ahead. 

Thank  you 

Chief  Judge  Wtzanski.  Thank  you,  Mr 
Healey 

REMARKS    op    (  IlIEF    jrDGE    CHARLES    E. 
WVZANSKI.    JR. 

We  are  met  not  In  .sorrow  but  In  Joy  re- 
flected from  the  honor  our  late  Chief  Judge, 
George  C.  Sweeney,  earned  for  itie  United 
States  District  Court.  From  1935  to  1966 
Jiid?e  .Sweeney  sat  with  us  From  1941  he 
was  i>ur  le.ader.  first  as  Senior  Judge,  and 
from  .Septemtier  1.  1948  until  his  seventieth 
birthday,  on  July  23.  1965.  the  first  Chief 
Judge  of   this   District. 

He  w;is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
Peder;U  District  Judges,  paJtly  because  of 
the  length  of  his  tenure,  fwrtly  because  of 
his  service  as  one  of  the  two  representatives 
of  the  First  Circuit  at  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ences In  Washington,  but  mostly  because  of 
his  trial  of  cisee  here  and  In  many  other 
Districts  of  the  Cnlted  States,  even  as  dis- 
tant as  California,  had  built  a  solid  reputa- 
tion for  his  rare  m.astery  of  that  quality 
ptiradoxlcally  known  iis  cummon  sense  Those 
who  ,%s  Jurors,  lawyers.  [>artle«.  wltnesees.  or 
mere  spectators  watched  Judge  Sweeney  in 
action  observed  his  practical  skill,  his  shrewd 
Ju<Jgment,  and  his  Insistence  on  fair  play. 

Judge  Sweeney  came  to  this  Court  after 
surprisingly  large  experience  lor  a  man  who 
at  JUS  appointment  on  June  17,  1935  was  not 
quite  40  years  old.  Born  in  Gardner,  Massa- 
cliuselts  July  23,  1895,  he  liad  l^een  educated 
In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  .inJ 
at  WiUlston  Seminary,  which  later  chose  him 
to  give  the  annual  address  to  the  Honorary 
Cum  L;iude  Society  During  world  War  I  he 
had  served  overse;us  .is  a  .sergeant  of  infantry 
attached  to  the  30Ist  Milit-iry  Police  B,it- 
tallon  with  the  76th  Division,  from  which  he 
w;>s  honorably  discharged  on  July  17.  1919. 
T^».o  months  later  he  entered  Georgetown 
Uauersltv  Uiw  Schof>l  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated In  1922  Beginning  practice  In  Gardner 
In  1924,  he  was  three  years  later  elected  to 
the  City  Council,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent In  l'J29  Fn^>m  January  1,  1931  to  June 
16,   1933  he  waa  Mayor  of  Gardner.  His  sue- 
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oesstul  municipal  .idmlnlstratlon  attracted 
national  attention,  and  brought  him  Into 
close  contact  with  Jamee  Roosevelt  and 
through  him  with  his  father  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt 

At  the  outset  of  the  New  Deal  George 
Sweeney  was  .ipix>inted  Assistant  Attorney 
General  under  Homer  Cummlngs.  Some 
friends  had  wTongly  thought  that  the  ix)6t 
would  exceed  the  capacities  of  a  lawyer  who 
hiid  not  in  hl.s  credentials  cither  a  college 
degree  or  intensive  appellate  court  training. 
However,  ihixse  who  watched  him  as  head 
of  the  Civil  Division  chairged  with  .ictions  In 
the  Court  L.f  Claims  .md  with  admiralty 
cau.ses  and  wlio  heard  liim  in  .ygument  be- 
lore  ttie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
re<-oxnized  him  as  a  genuine  peer  of  his  De- 
p.trt.ment  of  Ju.stice  colleagues 

What  he  had  learned  in  Gardner  and  In 
Washington  made  him  a  natural  choice  as  a 
.successor  to  Judge  James  Arnold  Lowell.  The 
appointment  had  particular  significance  be- 
cau.se  Judge  Sweeney  was  the  first  Democrat 
and  the  first  person  of  Irish  antecedents  and 
Catholic  faith  named  a  federal  Judge  In 
Massachusetts  For  us  who  realize  that 
throughout  the  First  Circuit  there  Is  not  now 
.sitting  even  one  District  Judge  of  Yankee 
heritage  the  nomination  appears  to  mark  a 
watershed. 

There  is  a  polite  tradition  that  Judicial 
lives  should  be  recited  in  terms  of  cases 
heard  and  opinions  rendered.  No  sophisti- 
cated reader  of  history  regards  this  conven- 
tion as  the  most  revealing  or  accurate  meas- 
ure of  wearers  of  the  judicial  robe.  Many 
even  of  the  most  celebrated  names  In  legal 
annals  have  a  reputation  which  reflects  less 
their  qualities  than  the  atmosphere  of  the 
age  In  which  they  lived.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  commis- 
sioning of  John  Marshall,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr  .  perceptively  wrote  that  "A  great 
man  represents  a  great  ganglion  In  the  nerves 
of  society  ...  a  strategic  point  In  the  cam- 
paign of  history,  and  part  of  his  greatness 
consists  In  his  being  there"  So  much  does 
the  Zeitgeist  rule  In  our  accounting  that  a 
man  as  considerable  a  Judge  as  Taney  has 
been  burled  by  the  weight  of  the  Dred  Scott 
case.  Just  as  Chief  Justice  Warren  was  at 
once  catapulted  to  world  renown  by  the 
fortunate  circumstance  that  In  his  first  year 
there  was  on  his  docket  Broun  v.  Board  of 
Education. 

History  shone  favorably  on  Judge  Sweeney. 
His  opening  years  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  being  the  first  Judge  to  uphold  In  1936  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  case  was  Davis  v.  Edison  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Co.  of  Bo.iton.  18  F.  Supp.  1  (D.  Mass.) 
rev'd.,  1st  Cir.,  89  F.  i2di  393,  rev'd,  301  U.S. 
619,  and  was  argued  by  the  future  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  and  Edward  F.  McClen- 
nen,  a  leader  o£  the  Boston  bar  and  former 
partner  of  Justice  Brandels.  A  year  later, 
Judge  Sweeney  In  U.S.  v.  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons, 
26  F.  Supp.  672  (D.  Mass.)  aff'd,  1st  Cir.,  108 
F.  2d  342.  all'd  307  U.S.  588.  again  broke  new 
paths  when  he  sustained  the  constitution- 
.ility  of  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
Thereafter  he  applied  that  statute  to  many 
milk   orders   governing   this   region. 

Later  calendars  brought  to  Judge  Sweeney 
other  noteworthy  litigation.  In  1956  in 
.Marks  v.  Polaroid'  129  F.  Supp.  243  (  D.  Mass.) 
atfd  1st  Cir.  237  Fed.  428,  he  held  valid  the 
basic  patents  of  the  Land  camera  upon 
which  the  Polaroid  industry  has  been  built, 
Tlie  criminal  prosecution  in  United  States  v. 
MrGinnis  against  officers  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  whose  convictions  were  af- 
hrmed  in  McGmnis  v.  United  States,  1st  Cir. 
.itil  F.  2d  31.  marked  an  advance  In  standards 
imposed  on  corporate  officers.  Only  three 
years  ago  In  the  important  suit  Involving 
lie  facto  segregBtlon  In  the  Springfield 
schools,   Judge   Sweeney   wrote   an   opinion. 


Barksdale  v.  Springfield  School  Ctivimutt'e. 
237  P.  Supp.  543  (D.  Mass),  which,  thouph 
the  Judgment  was  reversed  m  the  Court  uf 
Appeals,  Springfield  v.  Barh'tdale.  1st  Cir. 
348  P.  2d  261,  may  have  a  more  distinguished 
progeny  than  that  of  the  opinion  ot  the 
appellate  court. 

Corporate  reorganisations,  receiverships. 
and  liquidations  fell  In  a  field  wherein  Judge 
Sweeney  was  an  accomplished  performer,  not 
least  because  of  his  sound  judgment  as  to 
the  members  of  the  bar  to  whom  responsi- 
bility could  prudently  be  entrusted  lhe 
Amofakeag  Mills  liquidation  m  1936.  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company  reorganization  In 
1948.  and  the  Boston  Post  Pviblishiiif;  Com- 
pany reorganization  in  195G  .ire  v.ldely- 
known  examples. 

Judge  Sweeney  would  have  been  lhe  last 
to  claim  that  his  opinions  in  tho.se  or  cjther 
cases  were  text-book  models  or  specimens  of 
scholarly  elegance.  He  would  not  have 
wanted  to  wrlte^  in  an  academic  vein.  His 
ideas  were  simple,  direct,  and  often  indeed 
phrased  by  his  lalthful  law  clerks  pursuing 
the  lines  of  direction  he  firmly  settled. 

In  Jury  work.  Judge  Sweeney  was  always 
the  master  of  the  courtroom,  avoiding  pro- 
lixity and  delay  without  ever  trenching  tipon 
the  lawyers'  province  of  needlessly  inter- 
fering with  their  presentation  The  Judge  re- 
membered testimony  with  .'crupulous  accu- 
racy, though  he  took  almost  no  notes  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  wrote  his  instructions  to  the 
jury.  While,  particularly  in  later  years,  he  may 
not  have  equalled  some  lew  extraordinary 
judges  In  patience  or  In  care  as  to  details, 
the  main  outlines  of  each  litigation  never 
escaped  him  and  the  principal  points  received 
appropriate  attention. 

Quite  rightly,  no  aspect  of  his  daily  work 
more  concerned  Judge  Sweeney  than  the 
sentences  he  imposed  on  criminal  defendants. 
He  was  never  Insensitive  to  human  frailty, 
nor  lacking  In  compassion.  He  strongly  be- 
lieved that  only  a  man  who  had  children  of 
his  own  was  qualified  for  criminal  sentenc- 
ing. An  example  Is  the  discriminatory  skill 
with  which  he  designed  successful  rehabili- 
tative procedures  for  the  unfortunate  singer 
Ray  Charles.  Judge  Sweeney's  moderation  in 
disposition  of  tax  evaders  and  postal  em- 
bezzlers (While  It  may  not  have  pleased  those 
who,  sitting  In  bureaucratic  offices  In  Wash- 
ington, offer  unproven  theories  as  to  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  heavy  sentences),  seems.  In 
retrospect,  to  have  had  as  sensible  social  con- 
sequences as  heavier  penalties  would  have 
produced. 

The  role  that  George  Sweeney  had  as  Chief 
Judge  he  performed  with  such  tact,  insight. 
and  quiet  efficiency  that  only  after  his  death 
were  his  colleagues  fully  appreciative  of 
what  his  leadership  had  meant  We  all  knew 
that  his  reins  lay  light  upon  us.  He  never 
sought  in  influence  a  Judge  In  his  opinion, 
though  he  was  available  to  counsel  him.  He 
never  checked  on  any  brother's  work  habits, 
but  he  gladly  assumed  another's  load  so  that 
he  could  more  easily  take  a  vacation  or  attend 
a  meeting. 

We  gratefully  sensed  the  timff  he  unob- 
trusively devoted  to  daily  administrative 
tasks  and  his  principle  part  in  recruiting 
worthy  persons  as  probation  officers,  clerks. 
referees,  commissioners,  court  reporters,  and 
other  imp)ortant  functionaries.  In  his  foot- 
steps we  adopted  as  he  had  the  Massachu- 
setts state  court  practice  of  pre-trials,  long 
before  it  was  standard  procedure.  We  bene- 
fitted from  the  evenhanded  assignment  of 
cases  by  lot,  pursuant  to  a  formula  he 
devised. 

But  of  what  perhaps  even  his  brethren 
did  not  have  full  awareness  was  the  extent 
to  whi(A  he  voluntarily  did  more  than  his 
aliquot  share  of  the  total  burden  of  the 
District  Court.  And  this  was  the  more  re- 
markable because,   though   he   never  whim- 


pered. Judge  Sweeney  did  not  uniformly 
enjoy  robust  health  or  extraordinary  vigor 
If  a  Judge  came  to  the  Court  with  little  trial 
experience,  or  if  he  were  dilatory,  or  even 
In  some  a.spects  incompetent.  Judge  Sweeney 
ttave  him  relief  and  help,  never  admonishing, 
much  le.ss  crltlclz-lng  him,  either  jirivalely  or 
I)UblicIy.  His  coUea'-'ue  was  his  brother,  m 
fvery  .sense  of  that  word, 

Frlendliiu'ss  chiiracterlzed  lils  treatment  o! 
c'dfrly  no  less  than  young  attaches  of  the 
Court  Men  and  women  who  had  iM'gun  to 
1. liter  were  given  lighter  assignnient,s  and 
IKilient  consideration.  Judge  .Sweeney  never 
lorgot  their  human  needs  and  ttill  existent 
|M)ienlialitii'S  .is  well  its  their  years  <if  cic- 
\otcHl  service  If  lie  by  doing  their  work  or 
lorgiving  their  lapses  could  keep  them  [iro- 
Uuctlve  ..nd  useful  citizeiits  he  knew  that 
they  and  the  Court  and  the  l.irger  sorK-iy 
v.ouUl  all  benefit  ^ 

H1.S  relalionshijis  to  members  of  i  he 
Uniied  .States  Senate  and  the  Hovisp  (.f  Rep- 
resentatives were  grounded  m  mutual  coii- 
tiden(  e  and  affection,  us  indeed  this  assembly 
bears  witness,  and  us  did  the  remarks  about 
.ludge  Sweeney  published  at  the  lime  of  his 
(U'ath  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  liis 
Congressman,  the  Honorable  Philip  J  Phil- 
bin  With  state  judges  lie  was  on  intimate 
terms  Judges  in  <>thcr  Districts  and  CirculW 
of  the  Federal  System  turned  olten  for  as- 
sisUince  and  for  advice  to  Judge  Sweeney 
Both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  Hamji- 
shire  where  he  luul  a  country  place  at  Wolt- 
boro.  his  Iriends  were  legion.  Again  the  visi- 
ble evidence  IS  before  us.  as  well  us  in  letters 
such  us  Judge  Gignoux  has  sent  to  make  his 
esteem. 

What  Judge  Sweeney  was  to  his  profes- 
sional associates  and  neighbors  he  was  in 
even  greater  measure  to  his  family.  For  his 
beloved  and  charming  wife  he  had  a  constant 
solicitude  which  made  his  marrUige  so  suc- 
cessful. His  son  and  daughters  were  right- 
ful objects  of  his  pride  Though  he  took  care 
to  avoid  boring  anyone  with  accounts  of  their 
prowess,  their  happy  days  were  occasions  for 
Judge  Sweeney  to  Invite  his  brethren  to  \ye 
with  them 

Many  judges  are  thought  to  be  of  special 
stature  because  they  have  earned  plaudits 
from  professors,  or  appellate  Judges,  or  the 
press  For  such  acclaim  Judge  Sweeney  had 
no  yearning.  Perhaps  he  had  indifference 
even  to  the  verge  of  disdain. 

He  was  glad  to  be  a  friend  of  his  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  colleague.  Dean  Erwln  N. 
Gnswold  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  to 
have  received  an  honorary  degree  of  Doct<ir 
of  Jurisprudence  in  1964  from  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity, but  he  knew  that  academic  appre- 
ciation coming  from  men  who  must  largely 
rely  on  hearsay,  is  no  reliable  index  to  the 
quality  of  a  trial  Judge. 

As  to  appellate  courts,  he  liad  the  attitude 
of  a  self-respecting  judge  of  first  in.stance 
who  knows  that  a  court  which  happens  to  be 
superior  m  the  hierarchy  is  not  inevitably 
superior  in  judgment  or  in  vinderstandlng 
Often  appellate  judges  as  he  noticed,  are 
more  eager  to  shine  lus  teachers  than  as  ap- 
praisers of  fairness  If  they  are  bent  on  dis- 
covering flaws,  they  m  the  quiet  (»f  their  li- 
braries can  easily  fault  the  performance  ol 
lower  court  judges  ruling  under  fire  He  hud 
seen  not  a  few  superior  cout^  Judges  more 
solicitous  of  commendation  from  law  reviews 
than  from  men  who  have  better  grounding 
In  the  realities  of  litigation.  Writers  of  their 
own  jiress  releases,  appellate  Judges  find  it 
easy  to  score  better  than  men  who  neces  • 
sanly  speak  extemporaneously  and  subject  to 
the  distortion  which  almost  aJways  accom- 
panies a  translation  from  oral  speech  to  writ- 
ten record.  Charles  James  Fox  said  a  speech 
that  reads  well  almost  never  sounded  well. 
Ajid  the  same  might  be  said  of  a  charge  to  a 
jury  or  many  rulings  or  remarks  made  during 
a  trial. 
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WiUi  the  press  Judge  Sweeney  wa«  cordial. 
without  iiimrtUni<  'ine  i>f  I1I3  predecessors 
wh.i  8e'i»iin;iily  distributed  olRars  and  other 
Klftj  deslijned  to  curry'  favor  'T\^e  Judge  was 
glad.  •■{  course,  when  an  edlturlal  c.Tni- 
nie;ided  hlrn  is  j,  no  iionsen-se  Judge  " 
But  he  Would  not  have  been  intimidated 
or  deflected  by  editorials  written  m  ad- 
verse crUlctsm  unless,  which  is  'do  rarely  the 
case,  the  comment  reflected  <i  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fuels  and  clrcumit.m.'es  sur- 
riundlng  judicial  action  While  no  Judge  is 
enti"led  to  »com  public  opinion,  the  opinion 
to  which  he  Is  mo^t  likely  to  defer  is  that 
of  men  who  spend  the  effort.  h:ive  the 
learning,  and  apply  the  canons  of  judgm«nt 
ipproprLjte  "o  malce  4  Ictn  J/!edgeafj)le  iip- 
pr;iLsal  of  professlon.il  work 

We  who  were  Judge  Sweeney's  coUengues 
.irul  ire  Hubicct  to  the  iiime  ■t.iiid>ird8  ,is  gov- 
erned him  know  how  well  he  did  his  Job  to 
the  verv  moment  of  iiis  death  on  November 
5  I'JO''  Wr-  found  m  him  the  apotheosis  of 
the  i.-ommon  man  trulnert  by  experience  for 
uncommon  tiisks  No  doubt  he  hud  supe- 
riors In  form  il  education,  but  none  in  prac- 
tical wisdom  or  high  sense  of  honor. 

Now  as  the  Judges,  the  Senators,  the  Con- 
gressmen, the  lawyers,  the  family  and  friends 
of  Chief  Judge  Sweeney,  and  others  In  this 
honc-T^ble  rompanv  leave,  let  us  In  grate- 
^il  r<'niemt>ranre  stand  for  one  minute  in 
tribute  to  ;iim  as  we  alwavs  stood  when  be 
entered  )r  left  this  .-ourtrocm. 


THK    KKY     10    UNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporp.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise.  the  yentlr- 
man  from  West  Vin^inia  Mr  Staggers!. 
Ls  recotni/ed  for  .=>  minute < 

Mr  ST.AGGERS  Mr  St)«>aker  it  is  not 
arrfii;:incp  to  rpmind  ourselve.s  that  this 
Is  a  great  .ind  misihty  Nation  Through 
the  work  of  our  tiands  and  minds,  and 
under  the  dispensation  of  a  ^^raciou.s 
providence,  we  have  piled  up  power  and 
wealth  beyond  compare  All  the  re- 
sources of  emperors  and  kind's  throiKh 
the  aues  fade  into  insignitlcance  when 
mea-sured  a.tain.st  what  we  have  achieved 
In  science  and  technoloi:y,  in  social  ad- 
vancement. In  education,  m  benevolence. 

And  yet.  witii  all  Uiat  '.ve  have,  .tnd  all 
that  we  arc.  we  have  not  been  able  to  set 
up  a  rei>,'n  of  peace  and  happine.ss  m  our 
own  land.  We  are  living  m  dantierou.s  and 
pxplo.slve  times  All  the  progress  of  the 
last  few  decades  could  be  swept  away, 
submer  ted  under  'waves  of  discontent, 
distr'i-st.  and  disillusionment. 

Lu.Nt  for  power  and  craving  for  wealth 
seem  to  Slave  warped  the  consciences  of 
great  and  ^mall  alike  Virtue  and  honor 
and  integrity  are  almost  lo.st  words.  The 
system  of  morality  .so  painfully  con- 
structed by  experience  and  sufferiiiK 
through  the  lone:  centuries  Is  belnt; 
thrown  into  the  rubbish  heap. 

Stranye  doctrines  aie  abroad  tlirough- 
out  the  land  Fropak;aUd  and  proclaimed 
by  some  J. 000  extreme  leltwinK  ur^ani- 
zatioiis  and  an  equal  number  of  extreme 
ritihtwlng  organizations,  the.se  doctrines 
pour  out  a  tlood  of  venom  against  the 
Government,  and  infect  our  people  '.vith 
the  poison  jf  dlsseii.sion  and  strife. 

Recent  evenUs  have  siiown  that  we  can- 
not keep  on  the  road  we  are  now  travel- 
mg,  for  on  that  way  lies  disintegration  of 
our  democracy  in  an  explosion  which  will 
scatter  all  our  ureatness  Into  the  dust 
of  the  air.  What  is  the  answer'  I  do  not 
kiiow,  but  I  always  turn  to  the  -words  of 


the  Master  Lt-t  us  iiave  faith  Kalth  in 
our.selves.  in  our  lellowmen.  lu  Uie  origi- 
nal tenets  of  our  demf>cracy.  but  above 
all,  faith  in  Almuhty  Clod,  as  tiie  arctil- 
tect  of  the  universe,  the  ruler  of  the  des- 
tinies of  men.  the  strength  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  noblest  national  alms  and 
purposes. 

As  he  woi  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  United 
States,  fonner  President  H<>mulo  of  the 
Philippines  observed  that  the  strength 
of  this  mlfjhty  Nation  lay  in  the  deep 
religious  faith  of  its  jietipie.  and  he  be- 
lieved we  would  maintain  that  strength 
as  long  as  we  held  fast  to  our  faith. 
Today  his  statement  appears  as  both  a 
wurning  and  a  prophecy 

The  remarkable  insiglit  of  our  Found- 
ing Fatliers  shows  .tsell  in  the  structure 
of  a  povernment  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion  and  development,  and  also  in 
the  key  words  which  they  set  up  here 
for  our  guidance  and  admonition  In 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, on  the  Speakers  dais  where  all 
may  see.  they  eniiiaved  live  words  They 
still  stand  tliere:  Union;  justice;  toler- 
ance: liberty:  i»oace  ' 

P^rst  comes  union,  for  without  that 
accord  in  purpose  and  action  wlilch  we 
call  unity,  we  are  impotent,  we  can  at- 
tain none  <.>f  the  other  desired  troals,  we 
mu.sl  soon  collapse  as  a  nation. 

Se-cond  is  justice,  justice  for  every  in- 
(luuiual  reL-ardless  of  ills  station  in  life 
or  the  condition  of  his  birtJi  or  ;.is 
genetic  origin. 

Then  comes  tolerance,  which  asks  us 
to  give  equal  faith  and  credit  to  every 
man's  views,  though  we  do  not  accept 
tnem  .Ls  our  own. 

Liberty  is  a  wide-sj^reading  concept. 
inca[yable  of  exact  dehnition.  jjerhaps. 
Fundamentally  It  t)ermits  every  man  to 
make  his  own  decisions,  so  long  as  these 
do  not  interfere  with  the  e<iual  rights  of 
his  fellows. 

And  to  cap  this  illustrious  pentad  of 
Ideals,  there  is  jieace  It  is  the  reward 
of  the  attainment  of  the  previous  four 
Without  these  foundation  stones,  there 
can  be  no  jieace 

May  we  reverse  the  course  which  leads 
to  destruction,  and  return  to  the  .sound 
and  useful  principles  ut  our  lorefathers 
And  may  tlie  Lord  which  dwelleth  in 
Heaven  watch  over  this  great  and 
micrhty  Nation  and  keep  it  strong,  and 
may  His  angels  watch  over  each  in- 
dividual cituen  and  guard  and  guide 
him  through  the  perilous  days  that  lie 
ahead. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  jierniLssion  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow; 
and  Lo  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  WAGGnNNtR.  for  13  iiunutes.  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  ins  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matenal 

Mr  Ptiilbin.  for  ?>  minutes,  today;  and 


to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  1  at  the  re- 
quest 01  Mr.  Wiggins  I  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous ma.ter  t-o:  > 

Mr   Hali'ern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  HosMER.  for  15  minutes,  on  Thur.s- 
day.  April  11 

Mr  Michel,  for  20  minutes,  i.n  Tliui.'-- 
day.  April  11. 

Mr  Staggers  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CLARK'  to  rcvl.se  and  extend  las  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  for  5 
minutes,   todav 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent.  iJ«-rmission  tj 
extend  n  marks  was  granted  to: 

.\Tr   Dadhario. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  during  debate 
on  the  civil  lights  bill. 

Mr.  UuKiNsoN  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks  immediauly  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Chamer 

Mr.  MuiiEL  and  to  include  an  edi- 
tonal. 

Mr.  Cleveland  to  ext^'nd  his  i-emarks 
during  debate  today  on  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

Mr.  Ckamer  to  have  his  1  ininut-e  six>cch 
included  during  debate  on  civil  rishts  leg- 
islation t'Xiay. 

Mr  McCoRMACK  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pepper  >  to  rcvLso  and  extend  his  remarks 
made  today  and  include  a  document  en- 
titled Military  History  of  the  American 
Negro." 

•The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest ot  Mr.  Wiggins'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mattor:  > 

Mr.  Bell 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  hi- 
stancos. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

.Mr.  Reikil 

.Mr  ScnERLE  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hos.MER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  CtRTis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr   Glrney. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr   Grover. 

Mr.  Bi  RKE  of  Florida. 

Mr  Erlenborn. 

Mr  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 
-Mr  Bob  Wilson 

'The  followinE  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  .Mr  Clark  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material ; ) 

Mr   DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Brasco. 

Mr.  TfNNEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr   Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Resnick  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  instances. 

Mr  GiALMo. 

Mr.   PODELL. 

Mr.  THOMi'soN  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.   ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Ryan  In  three  instances. 

Mr    JOELSON. 

Mr.  CARrr  In  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr   Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  CoRman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 


ENROLLED   lULL   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  2516.  An  .ict  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  11,  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Pup>ers  House  Report  No.  1290  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  15890.  A  bill  to 
unienrt  title  f<.  I'nitod  Stales  Code,  to  provide 
for  additional  positions  in  certain  executive 
agencies,  ind  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  { Rept  No.  1291 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  ^t^  EVERETT: 

H.R  16580.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Ev  .Mr   HALPFRN: 

H.R.  10581.  A  bill  TO  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator r.f  Veterans'  .'\ffairs  from  requiring  an 
annual  mcome  stntoment  from  certain  pen- 
sioners wiio  are  72  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R    16582.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Desola- 
tion Wilderness.  Eldorado  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  vf  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  16583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oifes;    to   the   Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

H  R.  16584.  A  bill  to  establish  producer- 
owned  and  controlled  emergency  reserves  of 
v^heat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  rice,  cotton, 
and  flaxseed;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


By  Mr.  RIVERS ; 

H.R.  16585.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  of 
expenses  relating  to  the  transporUitlon  of 
motor  vehicles  of  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RYAN 

H.R.  16586.  A  bill  lo  anirnd  tlu'  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  di.scrimlnation 
in  employment  practices  by  liroadcast  station 
licensees;  to  the  Coniniltvee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER: 

H.R.  16587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  that  t!ic  entire  cost  of  hcilth  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  l)p  paid  by  tlie  (iovcrn- 
ment;  to  the  Conimlllee  on  I'o.'-t  Olficc  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   WHALLEY: 

H.R.  16588.  A  bill  to  provide  tliat  llie  re- 
ceipts from  all  Federal  jiiisollne  and  automo- 
tive excise  taxes  shall  be  jjlaced  in  tlie  lils;!i- 
way  trust  fund  to  be  used  lor  road  improve- 
ment purposes  only,  to  eliminate  the  ."^tate 
matching  requirements  in  the  Federal-.iid 
highway  program,  and  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  State  and  local  lilpliwny  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON   of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  16589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  increased  an- 
nuities; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  16590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16591.  A  blil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  lull 
amount  of  any  annuity  received  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  .>;hall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    MORGAN: 

H.R.  16592.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  canned  mtishrooms;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  1  for  himself,  Mr.  Caret, 
Mr.  TiERNAN.  Mr.  ANNtJNZio,  Mr.  Bingha.m, 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Burke  of  Mit.=;sachusetts.  Mr. 
Button,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
D.'iNiELS.  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  0.\lla- 
GHER.  Mr.  H.^LPERN.  Mrs.  Heckler  i<t  Ma-ssa- 
chusetts,  Mrs.  Kelly.  Mr.  Kluczyn.ski.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr. 
Wydler)  : 

H.R.  16593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  immlcrants 
from  certain  foreipn  countries,  and  lor  (  ther 
purposes;  to  the  Ccmmlltee  on  the  Judici.'.rv. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH  (  for  himself,  Mr.  Nel- 
sen,  and  Mr.  Langeni  : 

H.R.  16594.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  -'A  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  i;rovide 
certain  educational  a.ssi'tance  for  veterans 
taking  6  or  9  hours  of  institutional  courses 
while  engaged  in  agricultural  rmploynicnt. 
to  the  Committee  (n  Veterans'  .^.fairs. 
By  Mr.  OUR  KEY: 

H.J.  Res.   1225.  Joint  resoluticn   de.s'pntit- 
Ing  Tax  Freedom  Day  as  a  national  lioliday; 
to  the  Committee  '.•n  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON : 

H.J.  Res.  1226.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ijrovide  a  Ma- 
rine Corps  honor  guard  at  the  Marine  C-orps 
War  Memorial;  ti  ti'ie  Commnt?e  on  .^rmed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.J.  Res.  1227.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  temporary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  ftmd;  to  the  Committee  on 
AgrictUture. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  liimself.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Gathings, 
and  Mr,  Sisk  )  : 


H.J  Res.  1228.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  temixjrary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  lund:  to  the  Committee  i  u 
Agriculture 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

331.  "llie  Speaker  present^-d  a  nipmoiia!  i.f 
the  Legislatuie  of  tlie  State  of  New  '^I'l/rK, 
relative  to  declaring  the  Garibaldi-MeU''i  1 
Memorl.'il  Museum  as  a  national  lil.st^in.Ml 
landmark,  which  was  referred  to  the  t'.in- 
inltl.'C  on   IiUi^nor  and  Insular  Allairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.sc  1  of  loile  XXII,  private 
bill:^  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
hcvcially  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HR.  10595.   A   bill    lor   the   relief   of  Fran- 
cesca  and   .^nlonlo  Ardizzone;    to  the  Com- 
niitlee  on  the  JiuUrlary. 

H  It  16596  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Ardizzone:  t-i  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cirir\'. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO; 
H.R   16597    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
E;w'2,tro-Mar(-X;C(;;    t<)   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BARRETT: 
H.R    16598.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Fliiv.i 
Merllno:  to  the  Commltt.ee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr   BINGHAM: 
H.R   16.599,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wei  Ll.m 
Lc-e:   to  the  C'<.immlttee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  IG600    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Paolo     Fontana.     and     lier     .son.     Oirolanio 
Fontana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ilv  Mr.  DEEANEY: 
HR   1G601.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gabriell  t 
Giacomello  and  Tlzlana  Glacomello;    to   tiie 
Cuinnutt.ee  en  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN'- 
H.R.  16602.    A   bill    to   require    l!ie   Foreiun 
Chains  Settlement  Commi.ssion  to  re. pen  and 
redetermine    the    claim    of    Julius    Dtuu.<'li 
against  the  Government  of  Poland,  and  lor 
other   jjurposps:    v>   the   Committee   on    tiic 
J-udiciary, 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Mas.sachusett3: 
H.R    1G603.    A    bUl    lor    the    relief    of    Eizo 
NiiK/miva:  l  1  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  16604    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yo.shio 
Ar.ikawa:  to  the  Committee  (<n  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr.   MOSS: 
H.R.  16605.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Wong 
Kam  Foon.  his  wile.  Mah  Vuet  Mei.  and  chil- 
tiren.  Wong  Lai   sun.  Wong  Wai   Hang,  and 
Wong  Wal  Leung;   10  the  Committee  (.n  ti.e 
Ju'Jiciary. 

By  Mr.  J.rURPHY  (^f  Nc'*'  York: 
H  n   16606,  A  bill  lor  tlie  relief  cf  Domrni'O 
Di  Bellis:  to  the  Committee  C'U  the  JudlcKiry. 
H.R.  16G07.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Oh\cri:   to  tlie  Committee  rn  the  Judiciarv. 
P,V  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
II.R.  16608.  A   bill   lor   the   relief   of   Maria 
Scire:  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.n.  16609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Sea  O;!  /c 
General    Corp..    of    Ne'W'    York.    N.Y.:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HR,  1G610.  A    bill    for    ihe    rchei    ol    Dr. 
Auelino    T.    Sales    and    his    wile.    Loreto    O. 
Sales;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judici..ry. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R  16611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pancho 
O'Mara  (also  known  as  Francisco  Rube-Cin- 
cotta);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HR.  16612.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Eugene 
A.   Helterbrand:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 
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April  10,  IOCS 


Emergency    Aircraft    Radio    Location    In- 
ttrumentation :   "Seek  Yon,  Seek  Yoa" 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

"T  cm  (iRArx'' 
IN    THE  SENATE  OF    THE    UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  April   10.  196S 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  a  recent 
spt'pch  by  my  colleaKue  from  Colorado 
I  Mr  DoMiNKKi  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion I  believe  his  remarks  merit  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  Senator  Dominick's 
speech  be  printed  :n  the  Retord  at  the 
conclusion  nf  my  remarks 

The  address  'Aa-s  delivered  '>n  Wednes- 
day. April  3  before  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Aircraft  Locator  Beacon  Im- 
plementation, sponsored  by  the  Radio 
Technical  Commission  for  Aeronautics 
The  conference  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  t|ie  member  industries  and 
Government  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
studying'  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  crash  locator  equipment  to  assist  in 
search  operations  for  downed  aircraft 

This  has  been  assumed  by  many  to  be 
a  problem  chiefly  limited  to  areas  such  as 
our  own  Rocky  Mountain  letnons  in 
Colorado  The  data  presented  bv  Senator 
DoMiNicK,  however,  repudiates  this 
theory  and  ^ives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
national  scope  of  the  problem. 

The  response  of  the  delet;ates  to  the 
conference  to  Senator  Dominick's  pres- 
entation was  enthusiastic  m  support  of 
his  recommendations  to  require  emer- 
pency  locator  equipment  for  -eneral  avi- 
ation aircraft  This  :s  particular  .siiinifl- 
cant  upon  examination  of  the  members 
of  the  Radio  Technical  Commission  for 
Aeronautics — a  list  which  includes  the 
majority  of  our  major  commercial  air- 
line companies,  our  major  aircraft  pro- 
ducers: industries  ^uch  as  IBM  AT  i  T  . 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  P^ird  Motor 
Co.  General  Motors.  Bunker-Ramo 
Corp.  General  Dynamics  aviation 
proups  such  as  the  National  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association;  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Air  Force.  Armv.  Nav-y.  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Commerce.  State.  Treasury. 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

I  commend  Senator  Dominick's  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
hope  every  Member  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  continums  cost  in  terms 
of  human  suffennt;  and  in  terms  of  ex- 
pensive searchintj  missions,  as  lent;  as  the 
F.AA  delays  in  Lssuint;  the  rule  to  require 
installation  of  aircraft  locator  equip- 
ment. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seek  Yov.  Seek  You 
I  An  address  by  Peter  H  Dominick.  US 
Senator,  before  '.be  Riullo  Technical  Com- 
mission for  Aeronautics.  National  Confer- 
ence on  Alrcriift  Locator  Beacon  Imple- 
mentation. Washing^toii   DC     .\prll  3.  1968i 

M.*r    1967 
Dear   Edttob     You   can    remove    my    hus- 
band's name  from  youi  sample  copy  mailing 


list  He  was  killed  In  19fi5  The  crash  occurred 
only  about  .13  miles  from  i  ur  h<ime  .'ilrport 
f>n  a  heavily  timbered  mesa  Searchers  esti- 
mated 'hey  new  over  the  spot  at  least  20 
times  but  cnuld  not  see  a  sign  of  the  plane 
beMuse  of  the  way  it  had  dived  Into  the 
timber   ' 

Thl.s  was  I  letter  to  the  Editor  of  'Aero 
West"  .Magazine  from  one  of  my  constituents 
In  Ounnlson    Colorado 

'  C  Q  ••  I  Seek-You'i  has  been  the  familiar 
call  of  ■  Ham"  radio  operators  the  world  over 
seeking  contact  with  whomever  mlifht  be 
llHtenlng  In  the  phonetic  sense,  it  very  well 
tits  the  theme  of  this  conference  For  we  are 
seeking  to  make  It  easier  to  And  an  aircraft 
and  Its  occupants  who  may  have  encountered 
an  emergency  situation  and  have  been  forced 
to  attempt  an  emergency  l:»ndlng  away  frnm 
any  airport,  and  very  likelv  In  'an  unfriendly 
environment  "  If  the  emergency  occurs  in 
rough  terrain,  the  likelihood  of  Injury  to  the 
occupants  Is  high,  and  the  dangers  are  com- 
pounded If  adverse  weather  conditions  pre- 
vail In  the  area  where  the  emergency  oc- 
lurred  Adverse  weather  imt  only  endangers 
the  f,urvlv:il  nf  injured  .ind  uninjured  [las- 
sengers  .lUke.  but  can  md  often  does  In- 
crease the  hazards  to  the  dedicated  people 
who  risk  their  own  lives  while  trying  to  help 
those  In  distress 

Our  .success  In  nndlng  downed  .ilrcraft  has 
been  fairly  good,  but  :n  a  number  of  In- 
stances we  have  failed  tragically  In  locating 
the  aircraft  until  weeks  or  months  after  the 
accident-  too  late  to  help  those  who  survived 
the  accident  but  later  perished  from  long 
exposure  In  the  hostile  environment  Most 
recently,  the  nation  was  shocked  to  read  In 
the  newspapers  i^f  the  diary  kept  by  i6-year- 
old  Carla  Olen.  documenting  the  two-month- 
long  struggle  of  the  three  members  of  this 
f.imlly  to  .survive  after  their  light  plane  went 
down  In  the  mountains  of  California  on 
March  11th  last  year  .A  deer  hunter  finally 
happened  upon  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  on 
October  2nd — six  months  too  late! 

In  my  own  state  of  Colorado  evidence 
found  at  the  .scene  Indicated  that  Dr  W 
Randolph  Lovelace  and  his  wife  survived  the 
crash  of  their  rented  plane  In  December.  1965. 
but  died  nt  exposure  before  they  were  found. 
even  though  countless  hours  were  spent  In 
searching  for  them  And.  as  I  recall,  It  was 
(luring  that  search  that  we  lost  one  of  our 
Civil  .Mr  Patrol  pl.mes  piloted  by  an  Air 
Force  Seriteant  from  Lowry  Air  Force  Base. 
But.  .-iuch  tragedies  .ire  not  limited  to  our 
Western  states  In  fact,  vou  dottmicnted  In 
your  System  for  Downed  Aircraft  Location" 
study  published  In  January.  1365.  the  four- 
day  struggle  for  survival  of  Drs  Miller  and 
yulnn,  whose  plane  went  down  In  the  small 
.state  of  Vermont  on  February  21.  1959.  but 
waa  not  found  until  May  5  of  that  year  Dr. 
Miller  kept  a  diary,  too  It  closed  with: 
•  Ooodby  all  This  Is  saving  a  lot  of  experi- 
ments. I  hope  " 

I  could  cite  other  examples,  but  this  map 
tells  the  story  mcjre  graphically 

Despite  the  tens  of  thousands  of  search 
hours  spent  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  FAA.  planes 
and  their  occupants  are  still  missing  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  not  only  in  the 
Western  Region  It  strikes  me  that  the  F'AA 
notice  gives  the  false  Impression  that  the 
pri.'blem  is  rentered  In  the  Western  Region. 
This  stems  from  the  fact  that  In  illustrating 
the  extent  of  the  problem  the  FAA  .  n  page  :i 
of  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  .Making  .sUUed 
that  In  the  Western  Region  31  aircraft  have 
been  listed  as  missing  and  have  not  been 
located  during  the  10-year  period  between 
1957  and  1967  "  I  did  not  have  access  to 
the  statistics  on  niLsslng  and  unlix-ated  air- 
craft for  this  ten-year  period,  and  therefore 
have    used    the    period    since    the    Aerospace 


iiescue  and  Recovery  -Service  waa  Inaugu- 
rated In  October  of  1961.  extending  through 
December  31.  1967  I  might  add.  also,  had 
I  c<jntlnued  the  perltxl  through  the  month 
of  January.  1968,  I  would  have  added  two 
more  missing  planes  in  my  own  state  of 
Colorado  C)ne  of  these  has  been  missing 
since  the  first  day  of  January,  piloted  by  a 
Longmont.  Colorado,  doctor;  and  the  sec- 
ond plane  has  been  ml.sslng  since  January  12 
with  four  members  of  u  Chicago  family 
aboard 

The  crasses  on  the  map  represent  the  gen- 
eral areas  where  searches  have  been  eon- 
ducted  by  the  .Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recov- 
ery Service  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  L\taat  Guard, 
for  these  aircraft  which  have  not  been  lo- 
cated during  the  past  six  years 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Eiistern 
Region — not  the  Western  Region — has  the 
greater  number  of  missing  aircraft  Florida 
leads  with  7  and  possibly  8  since  In  one  case 
it  Is  not  certain  whether  the  plane  is  lost  In 
Florida  or  Alabama  South  Carolina  lias  5. 
followed  by  North  Carolina  which  has  4  and 
possibly  5  because  It  Is  not  certain  In  which 
of  4  states  one  plane  went  down  Alabama. 
Tennessee  Kentucky  .md  New  York  each 
have  been  involved  In  two  multi-state 
searches. 

I  think  it  Is  noteworthy  that  there  are  five 
aircraft  that  have  never  been  found  In  the 
New  York-New  England  area  during  the  p;ist 
five  years  One  :s  missing  In  the  relatively 
flat,  and  certalnlv  well  populated  state  of 
Ohio! 

In  the  Central  Area,  which  Includes  Colo- 
r.ido  and  virtually  all  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  there  are  only  ten  of  the-^e  completely 
lost  aircraft  But.  note  that  four  of  them  are 
m  the  State  of  Michigan,  one  In  Illinois  and 
one  in  Missouri  There  Is  only  one  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  there  Is  some 
question  whether  It  actually  Is  In  Colorado 
or  Ut^ih  If  It  Is  m  Utah,  that  would  put  It 
In  the  Western  Region  Wyoming,  which  Is 
both  mountainous  and  sparsely  populated, 
has  not  had  a  downed  aircraft  which  was  not 
ultimately  located 

Washington  and  Oregon,  toucther.  lead  the 
Western  Region  in  the  number  ot  aircraft 
which  have  not  been  found  diu-lng  the  l.tst 
five  years  There  are  eight  and  perhaps  nine 
aircraft  which  have  disappeared  In  these  two 
states  without  .i  trace  since  October.  1961. 
Again,  note  that  Idaho  and  New  Mexico, 
both  <.f  which  are  mountainous  and  have 
large  sparsely  populated  areas,  have  not  had 
a  plane  down  which  thev  have  not  t>een  able 
to  find. 

Alaska,  which  Is  carried  separately  In  the 
statistics,  has  had  eight  aircraft  which  have 
completely  disappeared  since  October.  1961. 
There  certainly  has  been  no  lack  of  effort 
to  locate  missing  aircraft  Aerospace  Rescue 
and  Recovery  Service  records  show  that  from 
1961  through  December  31.  1967.  a  total  of 
215  404  hours  of  search  have  been  conducted. 
Of  this  total  number  of  hours  of  search. 
135  835  hours — nearly  two-thirds — were  flown 
by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  79.569  hours  r  f  search 
were  flown  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  others 
during  this  perl<xl.  The  cost  has  been  high. 
not  only  m  terms  of  operational  costs,  but 
also  in  terms  of  lives  lost  while  searching  for 
missing  aircraft  In  the  Kist  three  years. 
ARRS  records  show  that  two  CAP.  aircraft 
and  four  lives  have  been  lost  during  search 
misslotLs  In  Colorado  l.ist  year,  we  conducted 
13  search  missions  for  missing  aircraft  at  an 
average  cost  c '  $2  916  each. 

There  are  other  costs  that  are  extremely 
difficult  to  measure  In  addition  U)  the  pro- 
longed grief  caused  the  famlUee  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  these  completely  missing  aircraft, 
there  are  also  severe  financial  hordshlpa  Im- 
poeed.  because  in  most  suites,  under  the 
common  law  rule,  estates  caniKtt  be  eettied 
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until  seven  years  have  elapsed  and  a  pre- 
siuiiptlon  of  death  is  established.  This  can 
cause  all  kinds  of  problems  with  Insurance, 
re;iJ  estate  and  family  finances. 

Our  primary  concern,  however,  is  not  the 
finding  of  wreckage,  but  the  saving  of  human 
lues.  Otir  sybtem  of  discovering  the  emer- 
gency and  lix-atliic  people  quickly  must  be 
up-graded  to  take  .Kiv.mt.tge  of  our  advances 
in  technology  Our  [resent  system  Is  plagued 
with  delay,  uncertainty,  danger,  tedious  and 
often  UUlie  elfort  In  most  Instances,  we  don't 
learn  that  an  emergency  has  occurred  until 
the  iiircr.ift  Is  rejiorttd  as  overdue  at  Its 
destination.  Quite  a  few  hours  may  elapse 
before  a  report  is  made  to  the  Aerospace 
Re.scue  and  Recovery  Center.  Even  then, 
there  Is  further  delay  while  a  check  Ls  made 
of  other  airports  t.)  determine  whether  the 
plane  may  have  landed  at  other  than  Its  an- 
nounced destination  Only  after  this  check 
Ls  m-ade  is  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  alerted.  More 
delay  occurs  as  the  C  A. P.  organizes  Its  search 
teams.  Then,  lollowlng  a  grid  pattern,  visual 
search  Is  begvin  along  the  probable  route. 
This  bolls  down  to  a  practice  of  flying  low 
and  kx)klng.  and  looking,  and  looking,  and 
looking  some  more 

As  time  passes,  the  chances  of  successful 
rescue  of  .survivors  of  the  downed  aircraft 
grow  less  and  less.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  study  made  by  the  FAA  which  Is  men- 
tioned on  page  9  of  the  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making.  The  FAA  found  after  studying 
survival  cases  that  50  percent  of  all  persons 
who  are  rescued  from  downed  aircraft  are 
recovered  within  the  first  12  hours,  and 
seventy-five  j^rcent  of  the  persons  saved  are 
recovered  within  the  first  24  hours.  There- 
after, the  probability  of  rescue  diminishes 
sharply. 

Tlie  blue  dots  on  the  map  show  the  ap- 
proximate area  where  aircraft  were  located 
after  they  had  been  missing  for  three  days 
or  loncer.  I  should  explain  that  the  Central 
Reelon  shows  these  l!x:atlons  for  the  past 
three  years:  and  12  of  the  blue  dote  in  the 
Centrail  Region  are  lor  aircraft  located  In 
1965  Since  the  Eist^rn  Region  and  the  West- 
ern Region  do  not  keep  these  records  for 
longer  than  two  years,  comparable  Informa- 
tion Is  not  shown  lor  1965  in  these  two 
reelons. 

In  the  Northci-tern  part  of  the  United 
State's  there  were  i.ve  aircraft  diu-lng  the 
past  two  years  which  were  missing  for  more 
than  three  davs  but  were  subsequently  lo- 
cated. One  of  these,  found  on  Haystack 
Mountain  near  North  Bennington,  'Vermont, 
on  July  4,  1967.  had  been  missing  since 
September  13,  19G5.  Another  one,  located 
October  12.  1967.  100  feet  from  the  top  of 
Mt.  Williams  near  WUllamstown,  Massachu- 
setts, had  been  missing  since  June  25,  1967, 
when  a  honeymooning  couple  from  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  were  last  heard  from  en- 
route  to  ^iontreal.  The  Central  Region  had 
17  such  aircraft  found  In  the  two-year  period, 
IL 66-67.  The  Western  Region  had  nine.  In- 
cluding one  in  the  Baja,  Lower  California 
area. 

Of  more  iinportnnce.  the  red  circles  on  the 
map  repre.sent  l!ie  area  where  an  aircraft  was 
missing  lor  more  than  24  hours,  but  was 
found  before  the  eud  of  the  third  day.  Again, 
they  seem  to  be  lairly  evenly  distributed 
across  the  country.  The  Eastern  Region  had 
13.  Six  of  theee  were  in  the  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  area;  two  in  North  Caro- 
lina; two  in  Alabama;  and  three  in  the 
Southern  Georgia-Northern  Florida  area. 
The  Central  Region  also  had  13.  Texas  and 
Colorado  accounted  for  7  ol  the  13  that  were 
iound  in  tills  region. 

The  Western  Region  had  14,  with  Califor- 
nia and  Washington  slate  accounting  for  11 
of  the  14. 

In  summary,  this  map  shows  that  in  the 
hist  six  years  there  are  60  aircraft  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  Alaska  which 
are  missing  and  have  never  been  found.  In 
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the  continental  United  States  In  the  last  two 
years,  36  aircraft  were  missing  for  more  than 
three  days,  and  40  aircraft  were  missing  for  a 
period  of  from  one  to  three  days.  The  map 
also  shows  clearly  that  aircraft  'emergen- 
cies" are  not  limited  to  mountainous  areas, 
livrge  bodies  of  water  or  sparsely  settled  areas. 
It  Indicates  that  the  proposed  FAA  Rule 
sliould  be  broadened.  In  support  of  that  po- 
sition, I  would  like  to  read  you  part  of  a  let- 
ter I  received  l;vst  fall  Irom  a  doctor  m 
Opdensburg.  New  York    It  reads  a.s  follows: 

"I.  too.  have  spent  long  hours  on  a  search 
mission  In  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  I  shouldn't 
have  been  there  really  as  the  weather  was 
marginal  and  I  am  strictly  VFR.  However,  the 
thought  that  pe<iple  might  be  alive  and  lying 
out  in  the  snow  with  broken  legs  kept  me 
t'oing. 

"We  never  found  the  wreck  A  1. inner  on 
a  tractor  did  after  we  h.id  se.irched  for  almost 
three  days. 

"A  crash  locator  beacon  would  have  shown 
us  the  way  in  30  minule.s." 

I  completely  agree.  And  I  think  that  the 
experiences  of  tlie  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
in  locating  and  rescuing  downed  pilots  in 
Vietnam  clearly  demonstrate  the  value  of 
the  locator  equipment.  Then  why  have  we 
not  been  able  to  obtain  more  widespread  vol- 
untary use  of  this  equipment'.'  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  which  we  should  recog- 
nize and  deal  with. 

F^rst,  I  think  we  have  created  a  bad  image 
of  the  Instrument  by  calling  i:  a  'crash"  lo- 
cator beacon.  No  aircraft  manuliXturer  likes 
to  admit  that  his  planes  may  crash  No  pilot 
plana  to  crash.  On  the  other  hand,  every  stu- 
dent pilot  is  thoroughly  schooled  In  the  l^ict 
that  he  will  probably  encounter  emergency 
Kltuations.  By  the  time  he  pets  his  private 
pilot's  license,  the  sludent-pUot  has  demon- 
strated many  times  his  knowledge  ol  emer- 
gency procedures.  The  automobile  iiiUustry 
did  not  call  their  Hasher  lights,  "trouble 
lights"  or  "accident  flashers  " — they  call  them 
emergency  flasher  signals.  We  siiould  reter 
to  these  aircraft  locator  beacons  as  emer- 
gency beacons.  Furthermore,  since  we  seek  to 
lind  downed  aircraft  more  quickly,  we  might 
give  the  entire  system  a  catchy  name  whose 
initials  suggest  its  function.  We  might  call  it 
"Emergency  Aircraft  Radio  Location  Instru- 
mentation." Phonetically,  the  first  initials 
spell  EARLI. 

Cost  is  the  second  problem.  But  tliis  can 
be  solved  If  we  can  get  utilization  of  the 
beacon  In   large   enough   numbers. 

Also  related  to  more  wider  acceptance  and 
use  is  the  problem  which  confronts  our  Ham 
radio  operator  who  seeks  to  make  contact 
with  other  Hams.  To  make  contact,  someone 
must  be  listening.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  FAA  states  it  Is  planning  to  equip  more 
of  its  own  aircraft  with  equipment  c.ipable 
of  homing  in  on  small  transmitters  eiiiilling 
signals  on  the  emergency  frequencies.  .At 
present,  the  Air  Force  regularly  monitors  the 
UHF  emergency  frequency — 243  0  Mhz.  The 
likelihood  that  a  n.ilitary  aircraft  will  be 
within  range  at  any  given  time  is  relatively 
small;  however,  there  Is  one  other  sugges- 
tion that  I  think  deserves  very  .senoui  con- 
sideration. Why  not  enlist  the  help  ol  our 
commercial  air  carriers?  It  could  be  done  at 
minimal  cost,  and  without  undue  burden  on 
the  crew.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  the  inst  il- 
lation of  a  simple  receiver  on  our  commercial 
passenger  and  cargo  aircrall  to  iiionitor  the 
VHP  and  UHF  distress  frequencies.  Opera- 
tional when  the  main  power  switch  of  the 
aircraft  is  activated,  the  receiver  would  be 
inoperative  wlien  the  mam  switcli  was  t'lrncd 
off.  A  blinker  light  would  indicate  lo  the 
crew  that  a  distress  signal  was  being  recened, 
and  the  only  action  required  of  the  crew 
member  would  be  to  snap  an  audio  switch  to 
verify  that  a  wavering  distress  signal  wa-s  m 
fact  being  received.  The  pilot  then  would  Im- 
mediately fix  his  position,  call  the  nearest 
Flight  Service  Station  and  report  that  he 
had  received  a  distress  signal.  In  a  ma'.ter  of 
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seconds,  hours  or  even  days  would  be  saved  — 
lor  in  tliose  few  seconds  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  an  emergency  exists,  the  approxi- 
mate location  is  known,  and  a  beapun  i.s 
known  to  lit-  operailng  on  whlcli  rescue  air- 
craft can  home. 

Within  minutes,  a  ground  or  air  Tescue 
team,  hopelully  with  an  accompanying  med- 
ic, is  homing  on  the  lieacon.  Extension  if 
this  system  t<.i  substantial  segments  of  gen- 
eral aviation  would  enlarge  enormously  r.ipid 
location  and  rescue  of  downed  aircrall  Think 
of  the  countless  hours  of  searclilng  this  sy.s- 
tem  could  s.ive.  Think  of  the  lives  that  cm 
be  saved  and  the  sutlcring  that  can  bo  alle- 
viated tiy  getting  luedlcal  attention  to  the 
iii.tured  qiiirkly. 

I  conimend  the  V.\h  lor  i;s  ii.vesti-'atiou 
into  the  locator  beacon  in  1963  and  commend 
them  for  their  issuance  of  the  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rule  Makiiis.  But  I  confess  1h.it 
I  do  iKJt  believe  their  i>resent  proposal  is 
either  realistic  or  enlorreable  General  avia- 
tion is  growing  r.ipidly.  'llie  smallest  .or- 
craft  iire  used  extensively  lor  pleasure  and 
business  in  cros.s-country  flights.  At  wh.it 
l)Oint  niurst  fvortable  equipment,  .a;-;  susgested 
by  the  pi-opospd  F.AA  Rule,  he  jilcked  up? 
Who  will  enforce  the  Rule?  If  I  fly  irom 
here  to  Denver,  must  I  have  the  equipment? 
Probably  not  if  I  take  regular  airways  Ma 
Kansas  City.  But  suppcse  tliere  are  storm.s. 
and  I  have  to  detour  North  and  find  my;elf 
over  Lake  Michigan  and  into  Minnesota  and 
the  B.%d  Lands  Do  I  have  t/i  stop  and  lii.si'11 
the  equipment?  Will  this  Involve  detailed 
iuand.i.tory  fllelit  plans  fur  all  weather?  If 
a  jy.lot  Hies  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans 
iind  crosses  the  Mississippi  Delta,  does  he 
have  to  loiitali  a  beacon  before  he  goes,  or 
en  his  way  down;  and  who  will  ln.spect  his 
plane  on  arrival? 

Franklv,  it  Is  my  feellne  that  sound  com- 
iv.on  sen.se  savs  that  all  plloTs.  like  polillnnn-, 
are  optlmlst,K  Very  few  vill  Install  a  locator 
hpaf'on  in  their  planes.  aMhouch  thev  mav 
well  a'rre"  th.it  their  ne:r'hborine  pilot  shoi-ld 
h.avp  one  Henep,  an  enormous  administrative 
problem  will  n'-ise  tinder. the  Ptile.  or  It  v.iH 
s'mplv  t>e  Itmored- 

T,TltPs  and  Gentlemen,  v.-e  must  In^  e  a 
yv) •! •^ rl ^ t,r»rv  '•emi'fed  .s'.'Ftoni  —  a  system  ''■'''*: 
will  r^^uire  emorpencv  l-x-ators  in  all  new 
eoneral  avif^tion  aircraft,  excenr  perhaps  ietc, 
which  oneri^te  a'mo'^t  constan'Iv  under  r  'I'O 
sur'-elllancp.  A  svrtem  vhlrh  v  ill.  within  a 
s'nted  time,  re'iuire  installation  in  a'l  "ivsed  • 
.a'rcraft  In  operation:  n  s\'«tem  which  ■':'in 
not  only  transmit  but  reeeive;  a  s'-stetn 
which  nbove  all  will  save  I'ves,  reduee  .s'lf- 
ferln?  and  nvnid  danceroiis  and  costly  l^.-.v- 
level  .search  Fweeps. 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  repre-ented  i-i 
this  room  the  wealth  of  teclinlcal  expert.4e 
to  create  the  Imest  .system  for  downed  a:;- 
craft  location  that  could  be  devised,  I  urco 
that  you  lend  your  sxipp-iri  and  C)llec:i\o 
1-now'edee  to  that  dramatic  goal. 


Rennie    Davis:    Yippie    (Youth    Interna- 
tional Party) 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LouiriANA 
I.S'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

\Vedne-:day.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
fe.s.sed  Communists  are  even  trying  to  in- 
corjxirate  the  hippies  into  their  con- 
.■^piracy  of  hale  and  extremi.'^m  again.'-t 
free  people. 

So  that  our  colleagues  will  be  alerted  to 
the  Yippie  during  the  planned  riots  at 
the  Chicas;o  Democratic  Convention,  I 
insert  the  report  of  the  Osth  Informa- 
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tlon  Service,  Berryvtlle,  Va  .  following  my 
comments: 

Rbnnie  Davis   and  C'mik.s   RfssrLL 
Movement  1  cadfrs 

A  Chlca(;o  Tribune  repxirter  penetrated  a 
clrised  meetlni?  held  at  the  cost  tnd  west 
ciTjnps  i>f  the  Rftvenswix>U  Y  M  C  A  utT 
Illinois  hl«hW(iy  132  near  Deep  L.ike  R>M\<i 
the  weekend  if  M^trch  23rd  Ttie  secret  con- 
il.ive  waa  spon^Kired  by  '-he  National  Mobiliza- 
tion C^irruiUttee  an  outgrowth  of  the  original 
Sprlnu  and  Student  Mobilization  Cummlttees 
r.  >  End  the  W.ir  m  Vietnam  The  Nitlonal 
Mobilisation  Committee  is  4  coalition — a 
united  frnint — comprlslnij  .ill  new  left  organ- 
izallonj  which  in  turn  are  nirefully  manipu- 
lated by  the  >ld  left  Communlit  Party  USA 
The  House  C'mmlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities  released  a  report  to  that  effect 
ab<.itit  I  year  m(0 

There  were  two  sep«iTate.  strlcUy  segre«iited 
meetlnfifs  at  the  camp  Black  mlllt\nts  were 
headed  by  Carlos  Ru.\seU  while  white  antl- 
Wftj-  leaders  were  led  by  Kennte  Dai\»  On 
March  24th  the  New  York  Times  said  that 
Delegates  represented  ^oups  rangmg  from 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  to  the  Communist 
Party  '  While  the  main  dUcusslon  centered 
on  disruption^  ior  the  Chicago  Dem<->cratlc 
Conventiuti  next  August  delegate  Dave 
DelUnaer  s^d  leaders  if  the  coalition  also 
would  confer  with  Martin  Luther  King  to 
offer  support  for  hu  poor  people  s  campaign" 
in  Washington  later  this  month 

On  M.trrh  26th  the  New  York  Times  said 
there  wtmld  be  a  foMi  w-up  meeting  held  in 
Jnne  at  .in  undisclosed  site  in  the  Midwest 
to  make  further  plans  ioT  the  Chicago  pro- 
test, rtennie  Davis,  head  of  the  white  sec- 
tion, .said  the  ctalition  wovild  "w^ork  eo- 
c>peratlvelT  '  with  the  Youth  InternatlMial 
P.irtv,  the  Ylpples.  who  plan  to  nttend  the 
Chicago  demoastratlons 

Do  not  confuse  t>te  Yxppies  with  the 
Hippies.  Although  Hippies  lead  communal 
lives,  they  have  been  deplored  by  leftwin^ 
actlvitlsts  tor  their  political  Inactivity  In 
order  to  draw  them  into  active  militant  roles 
the  Yippies,  'leaded  by  one  of  ita  Founders, 
Jerry  Uubln.  intend  to  provide  .in  organ- 
izing framework  for  Hippies  in  order  to  in- 
volve them  in  more  demonstrations.  Jerry 
Rubin  Is  a  tar  cry  from  .in  inactive  Hippie 
type  The  13th  Rep'irt  of  the  California  Un- 
American  Activities  Conamittee  told  about 
his  Illegal  trip  to  Red  CtJlxi  and  after  his 
return  in  1964  how  ne  extolled  the  virtues 
of  the  Communist  Cuban  regime. 

Martin  Jezer.  both  a  Yippie  and  .m  SDS 
member,  took  pains  to  expl-iln  the  purpose 
of  Yippies  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  New 
Lett  Notes.  otBcial  SDS  rgan.  March  25.  1968 
Issue  At  the  same  time.  Julian  Lester,  writing 
In  the  Mirch  30.  1968  independent  Com- 
munist weekly.  Guardian,  called  Jerry  Rubin 
•  one  ot  the  most  .articulat  revolutionaries  m 
the  Country  "  Lester  wr'>le  that  the  Yippies 
represent  "psychological  guerrilla  warfare  ' 
and  Their  '{estlval"  in  Chicago  next  August 
will  present  '  an  alternative"  to  Hippies  who 
will  be  present 

Since  Carlos  Russell  headed  the  Black 
Militant  Contingent  at  the  secret  pl.uining 
meeting  the  weekend  'jf  March  23rd,  It  is 
well  to  know  something  about  hun  The 
National  Guardian,  forerunner  to  the  pres- 
ent Guardian,  reported  f-n  September  16, 
1967  that  Panam.^.-born  Carlos  Russell,  who 
had  Just  resigned  .as  director  of  a  Bro<.>klyn. 
NY  .  federally  funded,  anti-poverty  organi- 
?atlon.  ciune  to  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics  Convention  In  Chicago  last 
L;ib<jr  Day  in  tirder  to  write  a  report  tor  the 
national  otfice  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
"which  U  reassessing  relations  between 
Church  and  race."  He  ended  up  as  chairman 
of  the  black  caucus  which  in  a  dramatic  mid- 
niglit  vote  September  3rd.  gained  voting  con- 
trol of  the  entire  convention 
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The  Communl.>it  W'rkrr  :,,r  .r.iiniitry  28 
ly68  reported  that  Ciirlos  Husjieil  was  among 
those  who  attended  a  tribute  for  Communl.st 
Party  lawyer  John  Abt  7Vic  WorkiT  ugaln 
discussed  Russell  In  the  February  25.  1968 
Issue,  reporting  on  his  attendance  at  the 
"Brooklyn  Conference  on  Black  People  and 
Politics  "  That  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Black  Caucus  of  the  National  Conference 
on  New  Politics,  included  .such  .speakers  iis 
(■•immiinlst  Party  olTlclal  James  Jackson  The 
Conference  made  plans  to  ciraw  all  "Negro 
Americans."  regardless  of  differences  In  their 
outlooks,  into  a  unity  to  oppose  established 
government 

II 

Now  let's  look  at  Rennle  Duvls.  who  today 
works  with  tstaughton  I.yiid  at  SDS's  Center 
for  Radical  Research  wiiere  Davis  is  Direc- 
tor Since  he  led  he  whole  while  <i)ntin- 
jjent  at  the  secret  tlitnols  camp  meeting 
he  must  liave  a  background  to  qviallfy  him 
for  the  t.tsk 

In  May  1968  I  delivered  a  3-part  radio 
commentary  on  the  origin  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  Because  Rennle 
Davis  at  that  time  headed  up  the  Kconomlc 
Research  and  Action  Project  i.f  SDS.  I  found 
it  useful  to  (|Uole  from  an  article  he  wrote 
about  organizing  poor  people  which  had  ap- 
peared in  an  SDS  Bulletin  I  also  thought  my 
radio  listeners  would  like  to  know  Just  who 
Rennle  Davis  wns.  so  1  told  them  that  his 
father,  an  »-conomlst.  John  C  Davis,  attend- 
ed ihe  well-known  fablan  »<x-lalist  London 
School  i,t  Economics  where  he  took  special 
studies  in  1938  Father  John  Is  listed  In 
Who's  Who  and  his  background  as  a  pro- 
tesac.T  and  .ilso  as  a  i<.>p  labor  economist. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  from  1947  through  1953. 
Is  published  Since  1948  father  John  has 
I'Wned  a  farm  in  ihe  same  Virginia  County 
where  I  live,  and  among  his  live  children  Is 
jicxt  to  eldest.  Rennard.  nicknamed  Rennle. 

Sometime  .ifter  my  broadciist  the  station 
manager  wrote  me  saying  Mr  Davis  had 
telephoned  stating  several  local  people  had 
told  him  that  I  had  mentioned  his  name 
iind  that  of  his  son  on  one  of  my  broadcasts. 
Mr  Davis,  according  to  the  manager,  also 
etated  he  wanted  a  copy  of  my  talk  In  order 
M  turn  It  over  to  his  lawyer  to  institute  a 
suit  against  the  station.  After  giving  his  ad- 
dress, he  slammed   the  telephone  down. 

In  due  time  I  provided  the  gentleman  with 
the  copy  That  was  the  Last  either  the  radio 
BUitlou  or  I  ever  heard  about  the  matter  Of 
cotirse  there  were  no  grounds  for  a  suit,  I 
h.ad  recited  published  facts  But  the  incident 
aroused  my  curiosity,  and  after  an  Inquiry,  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  Rennles  high 
school  teachers  He  wrute  that  Rennie  was 
one  of  his  best  students  with  high  Intel- 
lectual .ibillty  In  classri>jm  discussion  the 
boy  was  always  way  out  on  the  left  side  of  the 
plank  On  the  subject  of  economics,  Rennle 
felt  that  *he  country  was  due  for  a  major 
recession  and  a  catastrophic  ttnanciai  crash 
t  iward  the  end  of  that  year,  probably  1957. 
Rennle  constantly  quote^l  his  father  whom 
he  called  "a  top  economist  In  the  govern- 
ment service."  which  information  appalled 
the  teacher.  The  boy  graduated  "unrecon- 
structed" ns  tar  as  the  teacher  was  con- 
cerned He  had  been  .i  class  officer  and  a 
Straight  "A"  student 

The  teacher  also  wrote  that  while  he  had 
no  idea  at  that  time  what  his  father's  politi- 
cil  connections  were,  he  still  was  astonished 
pt  the  defeatism  which  he  evidently  con- 
veyed to  Rennle  and  whlcn  Rennle  so  en- 
thusiaittcally  bought  They  were  both  for 
more  social  control  and  more  control  of  the 
economic  system.  Rennle  was  constantly  say- 
ing that  what  we  needed  was  more  controls, 
more  goverrunent  controls,  more  government 
planning  of  economic  price  fixing,  more  gov- 
ernment wnership,  etc. 
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In  September  1957,  as  a  lilgh  school  senior. 
Rennle  was  appointed  program  chairman  of 
the  state  convention  of  the  Student  Cimpera- 
tlve  .Association  held  In  Richmond,  Va  In 
October  of  1961  as  an  Oberlln  College  senior, 
he  was  admitted  to  Forensic  Union  and  wi\s 
to  participate  In  intercollegiate  debates  dis- 
cussions and  radio  broadcast.s  He  was  at  the 
same  time,  ,ilso  president  of  the  Progressive 
Student  I^t-ague  and  forum  director  of  the 
student  newspaper.  'Review."  as  well  as  vice 
president  of  the  class  of  l'.*62  In  April  of 
1962.  Rennle  served  ,lS  conft-rence  chairman 
for  the  first  national  conTerence  on  campus 
political  parties  held  at  Oberlln  College  He 
Is  reported  In  the  local  newspaper  as  having 
been  president  of  the  Progressive  Student 
League,  which  served  ;ls  cosponsor  of  the 
conference 

Rennle  l.iter  became  a  graduate  student 
■It  the  University  of  Chicago.  SDS's  ER.AP 
which  he  headed,  evolved  Into  JOIN,  stand- 
ing for  Jobs  or  Income  Now.  and  it  was  con- 
veniently based  in  Chicago  Since  1965  his 
name  has  iiijeared  from  time  to  time  In  the 
Communist  Worker  as  well  .as  in  numerous 
movement"  publications.  He  has  written 
many  articles  and  his  Interviews  given  several 
left-actlvlsts.   have  been  published 

For  e.>t.imple.  7'/ic  Workrr  <>f  May  30.  1965 
reported  an  Interview  with  him  concerning 
his  expectation  of  recruiting  .several  hun- 
dred full-time  students  for  EK.AP  projects 
that  summer.  7"'ic  H'orAcr  described  Rennle 
Davis  this  w,iy.  '  Quiet -sp<iken  and  unpre- 
tentious. Davis  Is  described  by  one  co-worker 
,is  liaving  remarkable  faith  in  |>eople.  He 
takes  his  cur  to  a  garage  where  convicts 
work  They  rob  something  every  time,  but 
he  still  goes  back.  He's  a  great  human 
being  ■  ■' 

On  July  11.  1965  Worker  columnl.st  Ucn 
I.evlne  discussed  Rennle's  appearance  on  the 
Sussklnd  "Open  End"  show  Commenting  on 
that  appearance  FYances  Bartlctt  wrote  In 
her  Facts  in  Education  that  Kennle  Davis 
said  he  doubted  SDS  could  work  within  our 
pre.sent  i-ystem  uf  government,  that  the 
American  people  have  a  "neurosis  toward 
Communl.sm'  .ind  our  foreign  fwUcy  Is  anll- 
Conununlst.  ,U1  of  which  must  be  changed, 
Alice  Wldener  discussed  the  s.une  show  in 
her  column  of  July  6.  1965.  She  said  the 
so-called  new  left  young  men  on  the  Su.ss- 
klnd  1  rogram  mouthed  all  the  old  Cimmu- 
iiist  and  anarchist  cUches  and  merely  at- 
tached them  to  new  names  such  as  Santo 
Domingo,  the  Congo  and  Vietnam. 

The  National  Guardian  for  May  29.  1965 
published  an  article  about  vigorous  demon- 
strations in  Chicago  against  hearings  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
held  then  Rennle  Davis,  one  of  t.he  demon- 
strators, spoke  before  the  '  antl-HUAC  rally" 
saying.  "We  -'hould  stop  HUAC  with  mivssive 
Civil  disobedience." 

SDS  published  and  sold  for  lOf  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Rennie  Davis  called  "Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party."  His  Interests 
have  indeed  covered  the  "movement"  water- 
front. 

In  mid-February  1967  Arthur  Waskovv  of 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  Anne  Braden 
of  the  Communlst-clted  Southern  Confer- 
ence Education  Fund.  Mike  Sharon  of  Ren- 
nle's JOIN,  and  others  In  the  new  and  old 
leftist  coalition,  met  In  Washington  for  a 
"Conference  on  Radical  Voc.itloiis  in  the 
White  Community"  Rennle  Davis  Is  quoted 
at  length  by  Mike  Sharon  In  his  paper  re- 
printed from  "The  Movement."  delivered  at 
the  Conference  Here  is  an  example: 

"What  were  all  about  Is  not  an  Inter- 
r,iclal  movement  of  the  poor  but  a  parallel 
movement  of  the  poor;  organi2utlonally  the 
movement  will  be  Interracial  but  as  a  com- 
munity It  will  not  be  Interracial.  JOIN  will 
have  a  definite  power  contribution  to  make 
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to    the    Negro    Movcnicnt    uronnd    any    i;ivi'n 
l.s.  uc  " 

On  J.inuary  It.  1968  SDS's  Radical  Edu- 
cation Project  s|x,n.sored  a  Chicago  Con- 
ference t>j  decide  on  various  i>erspectlves  for 
ortJanlzing  as  radicals  In  profe.-isions.  Among 
the  three  speakers  Wius  Hciinie  Davis.  He 
spoke  I'f  his  trip  with  other  movement  i>eo- 
plc  to  North  Vietnam  1  lit  fall,  saggested 
111. It  professionals  pool  money  to  hire  a 
community  organizer  to  organize  their 
cllent.s  into  unions  and  cll.scu..:cd  the  need 
for  counter-curricula  in  education  which 
mi:rht  come  out  of  a  research  center  He 
made  a  great  [xiint  about  ncci's,sarv  action 
by  leftists  at  the  lorlhconuiig  Chicago  Con- 
vention, and  particularly  cm.tih;;sizc(l  that 
a  person  be  ,.  radic.U  lii>t  .;;id  .i  pid!f.i.sioiial 
second  so  "i.role.sfcioii.ils  can  be  the  allies, 
not  the  enemies,  of  ihc  revolution  "  All  this 
and  miK'h  iiioie  v.iis  puh'i-.hcd  in  the  Febru- 
arv  1968  is.sue  of  E.'dicals  In  the  Professions 
Newsletter  which,  in  turn,  is  published  by 
sDS's  Radical  Edvication  Project 

Norman  Kruchter.  .in  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine. 'Studies  on  the  Left."  interviewed 
Rennle  Davis  and  (Iher  JOIN  organizers  for 
the  Summer.  1963  i.ssuc  Hennie  told  F*ruch- 
ter  he  grew  up  In  rural  Virginia  but  in  get- 
ting to  know  Uie  "informal  f.'ang  structure 
on  the  corner"  in  his  Chicago  area,  he  once 
went  out  of  his  way  Ui  be  "vlrttially  drunk 
all  week."  because  the  fellows  on  the  corner 
drink  all  day  He  felt  they  were  a  potential 
revolutionary  force  m  Uptown  Chicago  and 
arc  le.ist  afr.iid  of  the  police.  Rennle  .said 
JOIN  wanted  to  ptit  a  stop  to  "police  bru- 
tality " 

Rennle  Davis  hcli)ed  organize  a  demonstra- 
t,on  out.slde  Mandel  Hall  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  early  1966  to  oppose  a  speech 
delivered  by  Senator  Walter  Mondale,  substi- 
tuting for  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey. 
SDS  organ.  New  Left  Notes,  reported  that 
Davis  spoke,  and  nmong  other  topics,  out- 
lined an  Incipient  movement  of  the  poor 
then  developing  in  Chicago  to  challenge  the 
"Daley  Machine  "  The  movement  Rennie 
spoke  of  Included  the  Wotjdlawn  Organiza- 
tion, the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  and  JOIN. 

The  Communist  newspaper,  National 
Guitrdian,  published  an  article  received  from 
Ite  correspondent  in  Berkeley,  California,  in 
the  November  12.  1966  Issue.  The  article  re- 
IK>rted  on  the  Black  Power  Conference  held 
there,  headed  by  Stokely  Carmichael,  who 
spoke  to  an  audience  of  about  15.000.  Among 
oUier  speakers  was  Rennle  Davis  ■who,  the 
correspondent  writes,  "has  worked  among  the 
Appalaciilan  migrants  to  the  big  cities,"  and 
he  described  "the  potential  lor  organizing 
among  radical   lines  among  poor  whites." 

Late  last  summer  when  plans  were  made 
for  the  meeting  at  the  Chicago  Palmer  House 
of  the  National  Conference  for  New  Politics, 
many  movement  activists  were  asked  to  pre- 
p:u-e  working  papers  Among  those  published 
was  one  by  Rennie  Davis  and  Staughton 
Lynd.  co-writers  Originally,  it  appeared  in 
New  Politics  News  for  August  29th  but  was 
reprinted  in  the  National  Guardian  and  New 
Lell  Notes.  The  ideas  found  in  that  lengthy 
piece  are  t(X5  varied  and  t  xj  involved  to  sum- 
marize here 

The  Movement,  a  newspaper  published  In 
San  Francisco  by  SNCC  and  SDS  activists, 
Inttrvipwed  Rennie  Davis  at  great  length  in 
the  February  1968  i'.'^ue.  The  topic  was  orga- 
nizing for  disruption  at  the  Chicago  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  but  many  other  subjects 
were  included.  Among  these  was  one  especi- 
ally pertinent  to  U.S.  leftists  right  now:  the 
fact  that  government  Is  finding  it  neces- 
sary t«  clamp  down  to  some  extent  on  left- 
activists,  and  to  conduct  Investigations  of 
r;idlcal  organi2atlons.  Rennle  I>avls  told  The 
Movement  that  In  this  "repression"  activists 
must  not  take  the  defensive  by  going  under- 
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ground  or  seeking  to  protect  tliemselves  by 
denying  what  they  stand  for  at  Uielr  public 
trials.  Instead,  said  he.  "I  believe  we  must 
turn  every  trial  into  a  trial  of  the  system, 
that  we  should  fight  off  paranoia  as  much 
;is  po.ssible  as  repression  comes  and  that  we 
should  seek  the  widest  support  for  our  ac- 
tions and  for  our  right  to  hold  and  express 
our  convictions   .   .  ."' 

This  past  Febru.iry  Rennle  Duvls  went  to 
tlie  University  of  Kentucky  where  he  spoke 
under  the  siX)nsorshlp  of  liie  Southern  Con- 
ference Education  Fund  and  tlie  .American 
FYitnds  Service  Committee.  He  attacked  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  commented 
"on  the  tremendous  cnthusiosni  and  unity 
of  the  people  in  the  face  of  .ittack  v^hirh  lie 
witne.!sed  on  his  19-day  viflt  to  North  Viet- 
nam last  October"  That  Conference  was  re- 
ported in  Till-  Wnil.-ri  lor  !-"p1  rii '.ry  25.  r»fi8 
and  was  publicized  in  .sever:U  other  r.idual 
movement  organs. 

While  a  great  many  other  examples  could 
be  cited  describing  the  experience  Rennle 
Davis  has  had  in  lei  twine  ortr;iiilzlng.  we  will 
lie  up  the  si,<>ry  ol  his  life  with  ju.st  one  fur- 
iiiov  ref'Tcncp.  that  if  his  v^-^i'i  lo  Bi'iti:  '  .  '. 
Czecho.slovakia  la.st  September  5th  through 
12ih,  He  traveled  there  with  forty  (ither 
American  anti-war  activists  and  community 
organizers,  stayed  at  a  "fnodern  workers'  re- 
:.ort."  and  met  with  tw"entv-four  Vlftnamese, 
twelve  from  the  National  Litjer:itlon  Front 
of  South  Vietnam  and  twelve  from  the 
■"Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam," 
After  hearing  the  Vietnamese  K"ds  tell  of 
their  organiiine  mcthnds  and  problinis.  H'-n- 
nle  DaviF,  "with  ;:  smile  of  itnmedi:.te  recog- 
nition. de.scrlbed  the  same  problems  and 
similar  methods  used  in  the  ."-^DS- ,IOIN  proj- 
ect in  Chicaco  ,  .  "  Tom  Gardner  wrote  iliat 
and  much  more  In  the  November  1967  issue 
of  New  South  Student,  organ  of  the  South- 
ern Students  Organizing  Committee,  His  ar- 
ticle was  called,  "Viet  Report," 

"W^ith  a  background  like  tills,  i-;  It  any 
wonder  Rennie  Davis  was  chosen  to  lead  the 
white  anti-^war  pack  at  the  secret  camp  meet- 
ing I'l  Illinois  in  nild-March?  Is  it  at  nil  mys- 
terious that  "The  Mobllizcr."  r^ean  of  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee.  llst,s  him  In 
its  most  recent  Issue  as  the  person  to  v^hom 
to  write  for  presentnicr  po.sition  papers  :.nd 
proposals  toward  disruption  next  Aueust  In 
Chicago?  Rennie"s  address  as  it  appears  in 
The  Moblllzer  is  Room  315.  407  South  Dear- 
bom,  Chicago,   Illinois  60605, 

While  we  now  have  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
Carlos  Russell  heading  up  the  youns  black 
militants,  it  would  appear  their  white  coun- 
terparts are  Staughton  Lynd  and  Rennle 
Davis,  now  leading  the  eqvially  militant  white 
jjack.  The  proper  agencies  of  t'overninont 
should  take  careful  note. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  26,  1968  | 
Peaceful  Protest  im  Chicago  Vowed — Group 

Says   It   Doesn't   Plan   To   Disrt-pt   Con- 
vention 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Chicago,  March  25. — Spokesmen  for  a  loose 
coalition  of  New  Left  and  antiwar  groups  said 
today  demonstrators  at  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  here  in  August  would  be 
peaceful  rather  than  disruptive 

But  they  attacked  Mayor  Richard  J  Daley. 
charging  him  with  planning  unconstitutional 
repression,  and  promised  a  legal  challenge  to 
insure  their  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly. 

Spokesmen  at  a  news  conference  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Hotel  fresh  from  a  planning  meet- 
ing held  over  the  weekend,  were  Rennle  Davis 
of  Chicago,  director  of  the  Center  for  Radical 
research;  David  Dellinger  of  New  York,  editor 
of  Liberation  magazine,  and  Donald  Duncan 
of  San  Francisco,  military  editor  of  Ramparts 
magazine. 

"I  don't  think  much  would  be  gained  by 
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trying  to  storm  Ihe  coiuontion  against  all  the 
t,inks  and  either  military  eciuipment  they 
would  bring  In."  said  Mr,  Dellinger.  a  princl- 
[jal  organizer  of  massive  demonstrations  in 
New  York  City  last  April  15  and  at  the  Penta- 
gon la.st  Oct    21 

Demonstrators  may  be  aimed  at  induction 
centers  r.ither  than  the  convention,  he  said. 
He  .s.ild  they  would  t;ike  place  simultaneously 
l:i  o'her  cities  as  well  as  Cljicag'), 

Mr  Davis  condemned  the  recent  arniint'  ol 
all  Chicago  j)olitemen  with  cliemical  Ma^  e  a 
disabling  .spr.iy.  lie  said  the  "nirijor  dis- 
rupter' of  the  convention  could  lie  Mayor 
Ualey  lor  such  '■provocative  actions  " 

He  raid  the  Mayor  had  ■  UKlicated  every  lii- 
trntion  of  I'.cklng  vip  and  harassing  people 
bi'iit  on  exercise  of  civil  liberties  " 

The  flavor  commehled  at  a  news  confi  r- 
eiitp  iljat  Ih.:-  rlghls  of  all  cltlz.en.s  would  be 
respected  but  that  "no  one,  no  matter  w;  o 
thev  are  it  who  tliey  repre.sent,  will  he  atle 
lo  lake  over  llie  c  niventnn  l.all  i  r  t  ti^eeis  ol 
Ci.icigo." 

i'lie  coalition  inltiatid  l.ust  weekend  vvlil 
be  compo.sed  of  such  New  Ix>lt  sttulent  groups 
as  ;  tudenlK  for  a  Dem<icrat,ic  .Society  such 
antiwar  organizations  as  Women  Strike  for 
Pc.ice.  draft  re:sistaiice  f'roups  and  slum 
neighborhood  ijrg  inlzations.  Representatives 
will  meet  in  June  at  an  undisclosed  site  In 
iiie  Midwest  to  jjlan  the  convention  protest. 
The  aim  stilted  today  was  "to  use  tlie 
I)(  niocratic  cwnveiition  as  a  national  plai- 
I'lrm  to  licighten  our  impact  and  visibility 
and   draw  the  movement  together." 

Demonstrations  will  seek  to  .'^tlmiilate 
popular  antiwar  sentiment  and  build  coali- 
tion  member.'hip 

Mr.    Dellinger    .said     the    coalition     wouUi 
not    try    to    imjKise    peaceful    demonstratioil* 
tactics  on  other  eroups  demoiistr.iling  at  Die 
convep.tion, 

Mr,  Davis  said  Dick  (iregory,  Chicago  en- 
tertainer and  civil  rights  activist,  conferred 
with  Netiro  p.irtlcipants  in  the  weekend 
meeting  and  an  e:fort  to  coordinate  demon- 
stration at  tlie  convention. 

Mr.  Gregory  has  threatened  such  massive 
dei-nonstrations  tliat  'the  Government  will 
he  forced  to  bring  the  Army  in"  to  protect 
the  convention. 

Mr,  Davis  said  the  coalition  would  also 
'Work  cooperatively"  with  t!ie  Youth  Inter- 
national Party  (  ■yippies"!  which  plans  a 
massive  'love-in"  lor  Chicago  i):irks  durine: 
the   convention. 

"Yippie"  elder  .statesmen  include  .Mien 
Ginsburg.  the  poet,  and  Dr  Timothy  I.eary 
"Yljjpie"  observers  attended  the  week-end 
planning  conference  of  about  200  new  lelt, 
antiwar,  and  black  power  leaders  at  a  camp 
near  Lindenhurst,  111..  50  miles  Irom  here. 

A  conference  resolution  .supporting  the 
"yippie"  convention  project  calls  it  "a  yip- 
pie festival  seeking  to  (ontrast  the  celebra- 
tion 01  life  with  the  death-producnig  ntu.os 
of  the  politicians." 

Mr,  Dellinger  s.iid  the  coalition  would  suj)- 
port  the  candidacies  of  neitlier  Senator  L.i- 
S^ene  J,  McCarthy  of  Minnesota  nor  Sen,:f,r 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York  because  "neir 
peace  and  domestic  platlorms  did  not  fo 
lar  enough. 

The  coalition,  he  said,  wants.  iinmcdL.te 
pull-out  of  American  troops  m  Vietnam  ;,nd 
self-determination  for  the  Vie'namcse 
people- 
In  the  United  St.ites.  lie  said,  it  watits  a 
greater  self-determination  lor  slum  resi- 
dents rather  titan  job  and  housing  propram., 
that  would  rely  in  part  on  private  and  bu.sl- 
ness  assistance,  as  proposed  by  .Senator  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr.  Dellinger  said  leaders  of  the  coalition 
would  confer  tomorrow  wltli  the  Rev  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  to  offer  .support  for 
his  "poor  people's  demonstration"  In  Wash- 
ington next  month. 
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HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

•  r   i€!NN-r.si  .T\ 
:-HK  SKNATE  OP  THE  U.NITKI)  STATES 

Wfdnrsday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  Prcstdent,  in  his 
speech  to  the  Nation  President  Johnson 
exhibited  what  the  Minneapolii;  Tribune 
rightly  described  as  statesmanship  on 
a  plane  comrnensurate  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  Ideals  iis,s<K:iated  with  the  Na- 
tions  hlKhest  dfRce, 

HLs  olTer  of  peace  to  the  world  and 
unity  for  our  land  may  be  judged  as  his 
trreatest  act — and  ccrtalnlj  his  greatest 
sacrifice. 

He  placed  — in  the  words  uf  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion above  partisan  advantage  to  him- 
self," unity  at)ove  party,  peace  above 
politics 

The  President  joined  his  plea  for 
united  purpose  at  home  with  a  call  for 
united  international  action  for  peace 
abroad  And  to  demonstrate  tlie  .'-Incerlty 
of  his  ofTer  <md  the  intensity  of  his  con- 
victions, he  made  the  supreme  jxilitlcal 
sacrifice — he  took  himself  out  uf  par- 
tl.san  t)olltlcs 

If  we  in  .\merlca— and  if  the  nations 
the  world  over — can  match  the  Presl- 
dents  dedication  to  freedom  and  tran- 
qulHlty  we  cannot  fail  to  succeed. 

HLs  .sacrifice  was  as  Kreat  a-s  liis  belief 
that  peace  In  the  world  and  unity  in  the 
United  States  are  more  important  than 
the  fate  of  any  man 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beiiu;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  .\Ilnn?apo!i3  'Mlnni  Tribune. 
Apr  1,  19681 
The  Presiue.nt  3  Speech 
Preeicient  Johnson  last  nli?ht  deliveretl 
what  future  historians  may  record  us  the 
greatest  speech  of  Ms  presidency,  a  speech 
th;it  may  prove  to  be  the  principal  turning 
p<nnt  in  his  aUminLstratlon.  A  stunned  na- 
tUih  todfiy  win  be  .ippralsing  Freeldent  John- 
sons decision  not  to  seeii  or  ;iccept  renomloa- 
tlon,  :iad  assessing  the  future  Impact  of  this 
decision  upon  the  cruciaj  political  steps  to  be 
taken  by  both  major  parties  later  this  year 
We  believe  the  Presidents  speech  was 
-stcUesmanshlp  on  a  pUne  commensurate  with 
the  traditions  ;ind  ideals  associated  with  the 
nations  mghest  office.  Mr  Johnson  clearly 
pLiced  the  needs  of  the  .nauon  above  partisan 
advantage  to  himself  ur  to  the  party  under 
vvhose  political  banner  he  has  served  in 
VV.L5iungion  for  more  than  three  decades 

His  decision  to  cease  the  bombing  of  mo«t 
of  North  Vietnam  for  an  indeterminate  period 
Is  .%  courageous  one,  both  because  of  the 
political  risks  at  home  and  because  the  shift 
implies  recognition  that  liis  previous  policy 
was  not  -succeeding 

The  Presidents  decision  to  send  only  13.- 
500  troops  to  Vietnam  to  support  the  11.000 
sent  recently  reflects  growing  .American  op- 
position toward  a  further  buildup  of  Ainen- 
can  forces  in  a  stalemated  land  war  In  .Asi.'i. 
The  South  Vietnamese  were  warned  last 
night  that  the  war  is  prlncipoJIy  theirs  to 
prccecute.  and  that  American  fighting  men 
cannot  win  for  South  Vietnam  what  its  citi- 
zens   are    unwilUng    to    do    for    themselves. 
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.Slgnlflcantly,  the  "^resident  I.^st  nl^ht  ex- 
pressed the  hope  U\Ai  ■rtU  the  South  Viet- 
namese, a  deiscrlptlnn  which  presumably  In- 
cludes the  Viet  r-cmg.  could  chart  their  course 
free  of  outside  Interferences 

The  Prertdent  reminded  the  world  that 
there  is  a  itetul  n)le  for  otht-r  aatlons — he 
mentioned  Bnt^n  und  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
co-chiUrmen  .>f  the  (if-.neva  conferences-  to 
;ilay  in  obtaining  peace  t..r  S-jutheiist  Asia 
The  British  have  long  indicated  their  will- 
ingness for  such  a  role  We  hope  the  Kus«ians 
now  win  cxime  forward  ,il»o,  even  thouJfh 
there  ,u-e  reasons.  Including  their  relation- 
ships with  Cidna  and  .North  Vletmun,  that 
such  a  role  may  be  difficult  for  iiussla 

The  President  .igaln  called  upon  the  C<in- 
k'ress  to  recognize  and  .ict  upon  Its  ll.scal 
responslblUUea  The  CVjnttress  must  increase 
taxes  unpopular  though  this  may  be  In  an 
election  year,  because  such  a  step  u  needed 
to  lessen  the  dangers  of  Inflation  .\l  home 
and  to  restore  confidence  iibroad  In  the  Amer- 
ican economy  The  President  spoke  with  real- 
ism .:nd  cxjurage  We  hope  Congrees  reapoi.ds 
:n  kind 

By  removing  himself  from  personal  com- 
peuuon  fi.>r  the  next  four  yeftrs  of  the  presi- 
dency President  JohiiAjn  has,  we  believe. 
i,Tea.tiy  l.mproved  the  iiuU.^n  s  i>[»p<.irtunlty 
to  achieve  those  goals  to  which  most  Ameri- 
cans- including  V'lce-P.-esklent  Humphrey 
.Lnd  Sens  McCarthy  and  Kt-ninxly  on  nne 
iUde  (Uid  firmer  Vice-President  .N'Uon  ,ind 
CV>v  Roi:kereller  on  the  i>ther  -6Ub».<:r.t)c  We 
hope  that  the  credibility  gap  that  has  dogged 
the  Johns<in  administration  win  now  be  dLs- 
solved  by  the  President  s  ,ictlon  <it  List  night 
Let  the  North  Vietnamese  re.u*ess  .Vmor.cas 
desire  for  peace  with  honor  Let  other  nations 
reasae«a  their  general  belief  that  no  real  pence 
negotiations  can  take  pl.ice  before  the 
.November  election.  Let  the  American  people 
reasseas  their  uwn  disunity 

President  JohrL«>n  has  m.ide  a  generous 
"tfer  toward  peace  m  the  world  and  towaj-d 
uxUty  m  our  land,  .md  perhaps  this  offer  will 
someday  be  me.'*ured  .vs  his  greatest  act. 
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Strong  Tnith-in-LendinK  Bill  Needed  for 
Proper  Protection  of  the  Consumer 


Teacheri-in-Politicf  Weekend 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

ir     .NEW     JEHSET 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  rtEPRESE.NTATlVES 

Wrdnesdav.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  .^pril  5  marked  the  openim,-  of  a 
uruque  pros  ram  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  A.ssociatlon  and  its  con- 
stituent State  a.ssoclatlons  Tlie  prou-ram 
H  called  Tfachers-ln-Polltlcs  Weekend 

The  purpose  of  the  pru:.'ram  is  to  focus 
the  attention  of  our  teachers  on  the 
political  process  by  a  series  of  clinics  and 
semmars  at  which  they  may  meet  and 
hear  their  elected  representatives  on  the 
State  and  national  k'vel. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
more  appropriate  tune  for  this  observ- 
ance. 1  can  recall  no  other  period  in  our 
national  life  when  we  ha\e  had  more  re- 
markable happonini.:s  on  the  political 
scene  than  we  have  uitn(.<;srd  these  past 
10  days.  I  think  that  our  teachers  should 
get  involved.  A  teacher  w  ho  is  alive  to  the 
workings  of  our  political  system  will  be 
able  to  brlnt;  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our 
democratic  system  to  the  classroom  and. 
in  the  process,  be  in  a  better  iKjsition  to 
participate  In  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  I  commend  the  NEA  for  spofLsor- 
inii  this  observance  and  I  would  hope 
that  It  would  become  an  .innual  event. 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

O;-     MART!,.\.ND 

IN  TTIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wrdnesday,  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9.  conferees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  began  the  job  of  deciding  upon  the 
final  form  of  one  of  the  most  vital  pieces 
of  consumer  legislation  in  years — truth 
in  lendinu 

The  t.'-uth-in-lcndini,'  bill  pa.ssed  by  t!ie 
Senate  last  year  and  the  one  approved 
by  the  Hou.se  in  Febtuary  have  significant 
dlfTerences.  In  brief,  these  differences 
make  the  Hou.se  bill  a  stronger  and  better 
one  in  protecting  the  Interests  of  the 
American  consumer  For  instance,  unlike 
the  .Senate  bill,  the  Hou.se  bill  covers  re- 
volving credit,  tran.sactlons  where  credit 
is  $10  or  less,  credit  advertising,  and 
garnl.shmenLj. 

Today  I  should  like  to  address  some 
remarks  tii  the  question  of  why  we  need 
a  strong  truth-ln-lendlng  bill — like  the 
Hou.se  bill — one  that  leaves  no  doubt  to 
lt.s  adequacy  In  protecting  the  consumer. 
Tlie  case  for  strong  truth-ln-lendlng 
legislation  is  more  compelling  today  than 
ever  before  Consumer  credit  has  become 
more  and  more  an  integral  imrt  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  Since  1960  the 
total  of  such  credit — excluding  mortgage 
credit — has  rl.sen  some  69  percent  to  an 
all-time  high  of  over  $95  billion,  or  al- 
most $500  for  everj-  person  In  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  major  ixjrtlon  uf  this  consumer 
credit  is  Insullment  credit.  This  type  of 
credit  has  risen  since  1960  by  a  whop- 
pmu  74  percent  to  a  record  high  of  about 
$75  billion. 

Tl;c  bcnefiLs  of  credit  in  our  way  of 
life  are  clear,  for  it  permits  a  family  to 
enjoy  a  standard  of  life  beyond  its  cur- 
rent .savings  and  Income.  But  Its  dan- 
gers are  equally  obvious:  It  can  lead  to 
financial  ruin  and  poverty. 

To  be  sure,  the  American  credit-buy- 
ing consumer  knows  the  goods  he  is  buy- 
ing and  their  price.  But  the  trouble  Is 
that  the  consumer  is  rarely  aware  of  the 
dollar  cost  or  the  annual  percentage  rate 
paid  for  the  use  of  credit.  No  one  dis- 
putes that  this  lack  of  knowledge  Is  a 
major  contributor  to  the  abuse  and  mis- 
use pf  credit. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  true  costs  of  credit  stems 
largely  from  the  varying  and  confusing 
manner  in  which  credit  cosus  are  stated. 
Tlie  array  of  practices  defy  comprehen- 
sion of  even  the  most  intelligent  citizen. 
For  example,  one  finds  such  practices  as 
add-ons.  .sales  price  versus  cash  price, 
discoiuits.  term  pnce  differentials,  and 
differintr  .service  charges. 

From  all  of  this  then  there  is  little 
wonder  why  there  has  been  a  rising  tide 
of  consumer  bankruptcies.  Bankruptcies, 
in  fact,  hav  risen  faster  than  consumer 
debt— by  80  percent  since  1960. 

In  view  of  the  increasingly  widespread 
use  and  misuse  of  consumer  credit,  it  has 
become  incrcasinj^ly  clear  that  consum- 
ers must  be  given  full  and  comparable 
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information  on  what  credit  costs  them 
in  easily  understandable  terms. 

This,  in  brief,  is  one  major  reason  for 
the  drive  that  has  been  underway  for 
more  than  7  years  to  get  truth-in-lending 
U'L'isIation  enacted  into  law.  The  battle 
has  been  a  long  and  hard  one.  and  the 
is.sues  have  been  complex  and  confusing. 
We  arc  now  near  the  i  nd  of  this  difflcult 
road,  and  success — victory  for  the  con- 
sumer— is  in  sight. 

Ju.st  recently,  there  was  an  interesting 
television  program  that  focused  well  on 
the  question  of  truth  in  lending  and 
where  it  stands  today.  Sponsored  by  the 
Georgetown  University  Forum  and  shown 
March  17  on  WRC-TV,  the  program  was 
entitled:  'Truth  in  Lending:  Its  Promise 
and  Importance."  The  participants  in  the 
program  were  Joseph  W.  Barr.  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Representa- 
tive Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Aflfairs:  and  Charles  R.  McNeill,  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  For  the  information 
of  those  who  did  not  see  the  program,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  urge  Senators  who  are  members  of 
the  conference  committee  to  give  close 
and  careful  consideration  to  this  im- 
portant piece  of  proposed  consumer  legis- 
lation. I  hope  they  will  cast  their  votes 
for  a  strong,  fair,  and  equitable  truth-in- 
lending  bill,  such  as  the  one  the  House 
has  passed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Truth    in    Lending:    Its   Promise   and    Im- 
portance 
(Georgetown  University  Forum,  as  broadcast 

over  WRO-TV,  Channel  4,  March  17,  1968, 

and  WETA,  Channel  26.  March  18.  1968) 

Moderator:    Wallace  Fanning,   NBC   News. 

Panel:  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Honorable  Leonor 
K.  Sullivan,  U.S.  Representative,  Missouri, 
Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs;  Mr  Charles  R.  McNeill.  Di- 
rector. Washington  Office,  American  Bankers 
Association. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  Panning  Welcome  to  another  in  our 
series  of  Georgetown  University  Television 
Forums  I'd  like  you  to  meet  the  members  of 
Uxlay's  panel. 

rhe  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Honorable 
Leonor  K  Sullivan,  U.S.  Representative  from 
Missouri.  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs;  and  Mr.  Charles 
R  McNeill.  Director  ol  the  Washington  Office 
1)1  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  Federal  legislation  In  the  form  of 
a  truth-in-lending  bill  has  been  before  Con- 
gress lor  eight  years.  In  recent  months,  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  tJie  Sen- 
ate have  passed  such  a  bill.  The  two  versions 
now  lixe  being  discussed  In  conference  com- 
mittee representing  the  two  branches. 

Consumer  credit  Is  a  huge  fact  of  Amer- 
ican life,  and  therefore  every  American  might 
well  want  to  know  the  latest  developments 
in  the  congressional  efforts  to  protect  the 
consumers.  For  that  purpoee,  we  have  in- 
vited a  representative  of  the  Elxecuttva 
Branch,  a  Congreeswoman  who  has  fought 
valiantly  for  passage  of  such  a  bill  on  tbe 
floor  of  the  House,  and  a  representative  of 
the  American  Bankers  Assoclatloa.  They  will 


expound  the  purpo.se  of  the  legislatioii.  the 
problems  Involved,  the  needs  lor  ui.d  the 
limitations  of.  Federal  legislation,  and  the 
anticipated  results  when  the  bill  re:iches  us 
linal  form. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  would  you  begin  the  dis- 
cussion, plea.se? 

Representative  Sullivan  Be  happy  to.  Mr 
Fanning. 

Basically,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  provide  for  the  customer — the  ronsumer — 
the  facts  which  he  has  to  have  In  order  to  be 
able  to  use  credit  In  an  mtormed  manner. 
We  require  In  the  bill  that  In  every  consumer 
credit  transaction  the  seller,  or  the  lender. 
has  to  tell  the  buyer,  or  the  borrower,  the 
full  amount  of  all  of  the  extra  co.sts— tlie  lull 
amount  of  the  money  tliat  s  involved  In  the 
transaction.  Including  the  principal  amount 
and  all  of  the  extra  costs  added  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  ihe  obligation.  And  these 
have  to  be  spelled  out  In  undcr.standatale 
terms,  and  then  tranflatcd  al.so  into  an 
annual  percentage  rate,  so  that  the  customer 
can  compare  the  credit  costs  on  the  rate 
basis  as  well  as  on  a  dollar-and-cents  basis. 
And  In  addition  to  comparing  one  type  of 
credit  offer  with  another,  the  consumer  can. 
If  he  knows  the  actual  percentage  r.ite  of  a 
credit  charge,  compare  that  rate  with  the 
percentage  rate  of  the  return  on  his  own 
money;  that  Is,  If  he  has  a  savings  account 
or  makes  an  Investment,  he  can  compare 
what  he  gets  when  he  invest.s  with  what  he 
has  to  pay  when  he  borrows  So  I  think  the 
annual  percentage  rate  is  the  heart  ot  this 
Issue — to  give  the  consumer  or  the  customer 
the  proper  Information  In  order  to  "shop  for 
credit"  as  he  shops  for  merchandise 

Mr.  Fanning  Now,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  what 
you've  been  talking  about,  essentially,  la  the 
House  bill,  your  bill.  Is  that  true? 

Representative  Sullivan.  That's  right. 
Mr.   Fanning.    Now.    how    does    this   differ 
from  the  Senate  version? 

Representative  Sullivan.  Well,  there  are 
nine  really  major  differences  m  the  House  and 
Senate  bills. 
y  Number  one  is  that  all  first  mortgages  are 
covered  In  the  House  bill,  not  the  Senates 
Where  the  Senate  has  exempted  all  depart- 
ment and  catalog  houses  irom  expressing 
their  credit  rate  on  an  annual  basis  for  their 
revolving  charge  accounts,  the  House  bill  has 
removed  that  exemption  and  now  these  re- 
volving charge  accounts  must  be  expressed  on 
a  nominal  annual  percentage  rate  the  same 
as  all  other  sellers  of  credit  must  do  We  have 
also  removed  the  exemption  in  tlie  Senate 
bill  pertaining  to  the  transactions  where  the 
credit  charge  Is  $10  or  less.  These  were  two 
very  important  items  that  should  not  be 
exempted. 

We  cover  in  the  House  bill  credit  ad- 
vertising; we  cover  credit  lile  insurance  as 
part  of  the  finance  charge,  which  the  Senate 
bill  did  not.  We  have  a  garnishment  provision 
In  the  bill;  we  also  have  a  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance,  thai,  would  List  lor  two 
years,  to  oversee  and  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress on  any  need,  or  how  this  legislation  is 
working.  And  one  of  the  most  i.Tiportanl 
things  we  have,  too.  is  administrative  en- 
forcement, so  that  when  someone  hnds  that 
there's  something  wrong,  they  don't  have  to 
start  suit  themselves.  They  take  it  to  'he 
proper  Federal  agency  right  In  their  area  and 
It's  taken  from  there 

And  then  the  last,  is  the  anti-loan-shark 
provision  that  is  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Fanning.  Well,  now,  those  are  the 
things  that  the  House  bill  has  that  the  Sen- 
ate bin  does  not.  Does  the  Senate  bill  have 
any  features  that  your  bill  does  not? 

Representative  Sullivan.  Yes.  The  Senate 
bill  requires  a  percentage  rate  disclosure,  but 
It  leaves  a  lot  of  loopholes  so  that  everyone 
who  sells  or  lends — sells  credit — does  not 
have  to  reveal  the  same  information.  In  the 
House  bill,  we  have  made  It  clear-across-ihe- 
board,  so  that  everybody  who  sells  an  Item 


"II  ircrlit  or  makes  loans  must  express  the 
very  same  kind  of  percentage  rate  and  dollar 
a:iK>uiit    mlorination 

Mr  Fanning  Mr  Secretary,  how  does  the 
.uliiilnlstration  regard  these  bills? 

Mr,  IlARR.  The  admliiistraUon  has  been 
lii.'iitinp,  as  I  think  nearly  overyoiie  knows, 
l"r  approximately  eight  years  to  u'et  this 
Iftiislation  enacted.  We  linally  are  vt-ry  (■l..;;e 
We're  poiiig  t  )  ha\e  to  resolve  the  dillfreiircs 
between  tlie  House  bill  and  the  SenaU'  ijill 
Its  the  poftitlrm  ol  the  admini.'-tratlon  th  a 
the  HoUM'  bill  is  a  much  beilt-r  bill.  :..r 
tlic  re:i.s<jiis  Mrs   Sullivan  has  given  you 

111  the  lirst  place,  the  House  bill  does  cet 
to  this  whole  ciuesilon  of  advertising  "i'oii 
I  ,in  hardly  pick  up  a  paper,  or  turn  (  u  your 
lolevi.-ioii.  or  turn  on  your  radio,  without 
being  assaulted  by  all  sorts  of  advertisiiit;  '> 
come  and  uet  credit.  Unlortunately.  a  lot  ol 
this  ndvcrtlsiiig  -  I'm  not  L'olng  to  Siiy  lis 
mlEle.uliiiR  but  it's  really  (onlu.'lng,  'Ihe 
Hou.se  bill  should  remove  much  of  tliis  c  ii- 
liision  That's  why  It  has  a  ^.'re:tt  ads.iiUai;.' 
oviM'  the  .Senate  bill, 

.'is  Mrs  .Sullivan  says.  uk>.  the  Housr  bill 
kocs  across  the  whole  board;  it  inst  doesn't 
t  .ke  a  certain  type  ol  lending  or  credit  opera- 
t.iin.  It  includes  all  types  of  credit  operations 
Those  are  the  two  really  significant  ad- 
vantages that  I  see  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills. 

Wally.  you  know,  I'd  like  to  add  just  a  little 
bit  right  here,  as  we  start  off,  on  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation. 

Consumers  in  this  country  have  outstnnd- 
1111?  right  now  roughly  a  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars in  consumer  debt.  This  Is  Installment 
debt  on  cars,  and  refrigerators;  It's  debt  to 
stores,  it's  debt  to  doctors  and  service  peo- 
ple, iuid  It's  debt  to  banks. 

Now,  I'm  not  talking  about  mortgages,  the 
mortgage  credit  we  owe  on  our  homes,  and 
I'm  not  talking  about  what  corporations  owe 
or  what  the  government  owes.  1  am  referring 
only  to  the  debt  we  owe  as  a  people.  Now, 
of  this  hundred  billion  outstanding,  over 
seventy-five  billion  is  repaid  each  year,  to 
you  can  see  that  this  debt  nearly  rolls  cner 
every  year.  The  seventy-five  billion  dollars 
is  paid  every  year  by  the  American  people  on 
Installment  plans.  That  figures  out  to  one 
dollar  out  of  every  six  of  the  disposable  in- 
come we  liave  In  other  words,  for  the  aver- 
age American,  one  dollar  out  of  every  six  he 
Is  earning  is  being  used  to  i)ay  this  credit 
So.  when  you're  up  in  magnitudes  of  this 
sort.  I  think  it's  crucially  ImfKirtant  that  the 
American  consumer  have  the  information  lie 
needs  to  make  an  installment  decision  a.s  to 
what  kind  of  credit  he  wants,  what  the 
terms  are,  what  It's  going  to  cost  him,  so  he 
CLin  shop  between  one  seller,  one  lender  and 
another,  and  get  the  best  deals  available 
This  is  a  lot  of  money  and  I  just  don't  think 
we  can  brush  it  off  the  rug,  I  think  we  must 
make  it  crystal  clear  to  the  consumer  what 
he's  getting  into.  That's  the  whole  purpose  ol 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Fanning  Thank  you.  sir.  Lets  get  to 
Mr.  McNeill  now  lor  the  Bankers  AsE(x:lation. 
Mr.  McNeill.  Mr.  Fanning,  we  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  believe  that  alter 
many  years  ol  consideration  of  this  bill,  thnt 
the  bill  that  i.^  now  before  the  conlerees  c: 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  as  it  is  like;v 
to  be  enacted,  is  one  that  is  both  workable 
and  practicable.  We  see  some  problems  in  i'.. 
and  the  iidmmistrator,  the  agency  ol  toe 
government  charged  with  formulating  regu- 
lations, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  is  going 
to  have  some  problems  in  being  certain  that 
their  regulation  and  their  rules  are  simple 
and  understandable  and  readily  usable  by  ail 
types  of  lenders  and  extenders  of  credit.  But 
we  believe  this  can  be  done  and  If  it  is  done 
in  the  manner  that  we  anticipate,  that  the 
consumer  will  then  be  In  a  position  to  have 
a  usable  comparison  of  credit  costs.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  consumer  takes  an  In- 
terest in  this  comparison.  Some  people  have 
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said  that  many  t>.'rri>wfrs  many  consumers 
are  only  Uiterpst«l  in  now  many  dollars  they 
have  to  pay  t-ach  mi  nth  and  rare  vfry  little 
about  the  percentage  rat«  •>r  the  acluaJ  cost 
of  credit  over  the  period  of  a  loan.  If  thta  Is 
true,  the  leRlslatlcin  will  not  be  mejtnlngful 
to  those  people. 

But  for  tho««  conjumers  who  want  to  h.ive 
a  basis  of  comparison,  we  believe  that  thu 
legislation  as  It  is  likely  to  ctme  out  of  the 
conference  will  be  workable  and  iflve  them 
the  opportunity  for  a  meaningful  compari- 
son. 

Mr  F»MvtNo.  Well,  Mr  McNeill.  Is  It  your 
e.«;t!mate  th.it  the  legl.slatlon  will  maferlaJly 
reduce  the  imount  of  credit  buying  :iri<l 
selling  that  there  is  or  do  you  think  rather 
It  will  just  work  toward  eliminating  abuses 
of  the  system' 

Mr  McNiitL  Mr  Panning.  I  dovibt  If  there 
are  ibuses  of  the  system  As  Under  .Secretary 
Barr  said,  I  think  the  manner  in  which  <an- 
sumer  cre<llt  has  developed  lias  led  to  &ome 
misunderstandings.  I  think  the  legislation 
will  lead  to  ,>  clarification  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Is  going  to  lead  to  a  marked  reduc- 
tion In  the  -imount  of  consumer  credit  that  Is 
extender!  I  think  It  may  lead  to  some  reduc- 
tion during  a  period  of  adjustment  py>r  c«ne 
thing,  the  consuming  public  is  going  to 
hav«  to  re<Ul2e  that  the  whole  Idea  that 
six  percer»»- dimple  Interest  Is  the  most  that 
should  be  psiid  for  credit  is  just  not  tnie 
m  terms  of  small  lo«ns.  m  terms  of  con- 
sumer Installment  i-redlt.  which  are  most  ex- 
pensive to  handle  for  the  lender.  Theref.re 
there  is  g')lng  to  have  to  be  a  realization 
Uiat  rates,  and  the  rate  will  be  quoted  under 
this  bill,  .md  It  Is  not  an  Interest  charge. 
It  Is  a  percentage  rate  expressing  the  total 
finance  charge;  that  this  hnance  charge  In 
smaJl  loans,  in  consumer  lending,  may  very 
well  turn  out  to  be  0.  10,  11,  12  percent,  and 
this  Is  not  at  all  unreasonable. 

Mr  Baur  Could  I  comment  on  that  one 
point? 

I  thlak  there  .ire  some  statistics  that  I 
have  right  here  In  front  of  me  that  would 
indicate  this  total  of  100  bUllon  Is  probably 
ncit  going  to  shrink.  I  dont  think  this  legis- 
lation will  make  much  difference  to  the 
An^erlcan  people  except  they're  going  to  t>e 
able  to  get  better  deals. 

At  the  end  of  1966,  we  as  a  nation  owed 
each  other  .ibout  a  trillion,  rive  hundred 
billion  dollars  Now,  (if  this.  Federal  debt, 
state  ind  Itx'al  debts,  corporate  debts,  run 
six  hundred  billion.  Home  mortgages  run 
two  hundred  sixteen  billion,  etc  Excluding 
the  $!00  billion  of  consumer  debt,  all  tins 
adds  up  to  a  trillion,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  billion,  on  which  there  Is  absolutely 
no  confusion  over  Interest  rates  The  .simple 
annual  Interest  rate  Is  clear  to  all  And  that 
total  goes  up  year  after  year,  so  I  think  the 
full  knowledge  of  what  credit  re»lly  costs  la 
not  going  to  depress  the  *10O  bUllon  con- 
sumer debt  either.  I  think  we  re  just  going 
to  have  a  more  Intelligent  .\merlcan  con- 
sumer .shopping  for  the  credit  that  he  needs 

Representative  SttuvAN  Mr  Fanning.  I 
w.iut  to  .tgree  with  Secretary  Barr.  that  I 
don  t  believe  we're  going  to  see  any  lessening 
of  borrowing  or  lessening  of  buying  on  time 
But  I  think  that  we  will  possibly  stop  some 
of  the  nususe  of  credit  that  s  so  prevalent 
today  .^nd  we  have  found  during  the  liear- 
ing 

Mr  Fanwino  I  think  I  usee  the  word 
"abiise  " 

Representative  Sui.uv.\n  Well.  It's  abuse, 
but  Its  really  misuse,  because  It  isn't  only 
the  uneducated  that  can't  tlgure  what  they're 
paying  for  credit:  I  know  many  Intelligent 
pe<.)ple  who  are  buying  on  credit  today,  and 
they  say  "How  on  earth  do  you  ever  lurlve 
at  'he  cost'  We  don't  know  " 

But  It  is  misused  by  the  '.meducated.  be- 
cause they  are— they  are  given  — what  you 
would  say,  this 

Mr   Fan.ninc.  This  come-on. 


EXTENSIONS  (^F  REMARKS 

Representative  Srvi  iv«n  Yes-  this  rome- 
on.  and  they're  oversold  on  mar.y  Items  that 
muybe  they  want,  but  S4imrnmcs  they  don't 
even  want  It.  But  It  looks  like  such  an  easy 
thing,  to  sign  your  name  and  t.ike  the  arti- 
cle home  and  use  It.  and  so  when  do  you  pay 
for  It,  or  can  they  really  pay  for  this  Item 
th.it  was  so  easy   to   buy  on  credit  ■> 

.Mr  Barr  Lee.  tell  them  the  bankruptcy 
story  You  had  several  hearlngi  about  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Kepresent.itlve  Sni  livan  Well,  the  ques- 
tion IS  isked-  you  know  people  sav.  Well, 
why  do  you  need  this  legislation''  Is  there 
a  demand  for  If"  And  there  really  htisn  t 
been  a  demand  by  the  people  But  we  who 
have  studied  this  for  the  pu^t  eleht  years 
have  seen  thlnes  iiappen  that  are  frUhten- 
Ing,  the  way  people  misuse  this  very  great 
thing  that  we  have  In  this  country,  and  that  s 
credit 

We  have  found,  aa  we  looked  Into  the 
Court  L.ises-  we  lijoked  lnt<-i  the  personal 
bankruptcy  cases-  that  personal  bankrupt- 
cies have  gone  from  an  avernge  of  lO.OOO  a 
year  In  the  past  ten  to  twelve  years — they've 
gone  up  to  'JU8,000  personal  bankruptcies  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  Now  this  shows  that 
r)eople  .ire  overbuying,  they're  buying  be- 
yond their  means  t.o  pay  I  don't  think  most 
of  them  buy  with  the  intention  "I  don't  In- 
tend Ui  pay;  I'll  Juft  get  it  and  use  It  and 
let  them  repossess" 

Mr  Fanni.vo  May  I  ask  you  several  ques- 
tions In  that  area'' 

Number  one.  U  there  .my  jKieslblllty  that 
there  might  be  included  in  your  legislation 
something  that  could  help  prevent  the  courts 
being  used  as  collection  .igencles  for  the 
sharpies? 

Representative  Sitllivan  This  Is  what  we 
hope  it  will  lead  to.  This  has  to  be  done.  I 
think,  by  the  suites,  in  great  port  But  the 
passage  of  Federal  legislation,  and  Federal 
recognition  of  this  problem,  I  think,  will 
stimulate  the  states  t.j  do  .something  about  It 
Because,  as  It  is  today  after  a  person  takes 
personal  bankrupu^y.  .us  they  may  be  advl.sed 
to  do  by  some  lawyer  or  someone,  as  they  i,'o 
out  the  court  steps  there  are  p«)ple  waiting 
for  them  and  telling  them  We'll  sign  you 
up  for  more  credit  immedlalolv."  because 
these  creditors  know  that  the  wages  <.f  these 
particular  persons  can  be  garnished,  and  they 
cant  take  [wrson.il  bankruptcy  for  another 
seven  years.  .So  they're  credit  nsks  if  they 
have  the  kind  of  a  garnishment  law  under 
which  the  court  can  t,ikc  all  the  man  earns. 
But  they'll  sign  him  up  immediately  for 
more  credit  Immediately  after  he  completes 
personal  bankruptcy. 

.Mr  Fan.ni.nc  Is  there  any  way  of  knowing 
who  these  people  .ire  who  are  declaring  bank- 
ruptcy '  What  unnip  do  they  come  from.' 

Representative  Sullivan  They  really  come 
from  all  groups  But  In  the  cases  that  I  per- 
sonally have  studied  in  the  court  records  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have  seen  many 
of  them  — the  poor,  the  uneducated —who 
have  been  oversold,  who  have  gotten  them- 
selves into  debt  beyond  their  ability  to  pay 
We  have  seen  many  cases,  too,  where  credit 
was  given  to  some  person  who  has  moved  In 
from  out  of  town,  or  from  another  state,  and 
lis  we  ve  searched  back  into  his  hies  after 
he  took  bankruptcy  in  the  District,  we've 
found  there  are  amazing  cases,  and  I  can  Just 
cite  one  where  a  rn;in  had  come  from  Buf- 
falo. New  York,  with  tS.OOO  ;n  debus  over 
his  head,  and  Immediately  after  he  got  Into 
the  District  he  started  to  buy  from  one  (  f 
the  big  catalogue  houses.  The  first  thing  he 
bought  was  a  gun.  a  shotgun  The  next  thing 
he  bought  was  a  hl-fl.  and  then  he  bought 
a  second-hand,  two-year-old  Cadillac  con- 
vertible. 

Well,  as  we  got  into  U  and  lofjked  through 
this  case,  we  called  In  the  gentleman  who 
was  representing  one  of  the  catalogue  houses 
and  said.  'Tell  me.  how  do  you  run  a  person  s 
credit  when  they  come  in  to  you.  brand  n«w. 
to  open  an  .iccount' "    "Oh.  we  give  It  a  very. 
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very  thorough  study,  and  we  have  use  of 
these  credit  bureaus  that  give  us  fast  serv- 
ice. Just  like  this  "  .\nd  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain a  very  elaborate  .system  they  have  for 
ninnlng  down  a  person's  rre.ilt  rating.  So 
then  I  confronted  him  with  the  court  record 
of  this  man  who  had  Just  taken  personal 
bankruptcy  for  another  Iwur  or  five  thous.^nd 
dollars,  and  I  said.  Will  you  tell  nie  how 
your  company  gave  this  man  credit"  As  I 
tald.  the  !i.-»t  thing  he  bought  w:is  a  shot- 
gun  and  the  second  thing  he  bought  was  a 
hl-n  And  he  said.  "I  just  don't  underst;ind 
It,  Mrs  Sullivan:  may  I  go  back  md  hKik 
these  up  and  come  back?"  And  I  .said  "I  wish 
you  would:  Id  like  to  have  that  "  Well,  he 
came  back  with  the  facus.  blushing,  nnd 
said,  I'm  sorry  The  man  had  a  Job.  The 
taan  was  married  He  had  Just  moved  Into 
the  District  from  .-mother  state  We  thought 
he  w.Ts  a  pood  risk  because  he  was  iniirrled 
and  had  a  Job,  so  we  gave  him  credit  with- 
out going  throuKh  all  the  prellnUnarles  that 
we're  supposed  to  go  through"  Now,  this 
Is  bad. 

Mr  Fanning.  Mr  McNeill? 
Mr  .McNeill  Mr  Fanning.  I'd  like  to  com- 
ment on  one  thing  that  Mrs  Sullivan  .-^d. 
I  think  that  we  have  to  be  careful  In  this 
area  of  not  asking  the  Federal  government 
U>  do  the  whole  J  >b  The  area  of  creditors' 
remedies,  of  Interest  rate  UmlUiUons.  of 
usury  provisions,  h.ts  tradlUonally  been  a 
m.itter  of  state  law  We  have  many,  nuiny 
state  laws  that  vary  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. We  felt  originally  that  It  would  have 
been  bettor  if  'he  .states  had  done  ;in  .-ide- 
qu.ite  Job  In  this  dL^iclosure  area  'I'hey  didn't 
do  It.  and  Coneress  felt  Impelled  to  move, 
and  we  have  a  bill  that,  as  I  say,  I  think  Is 
workable  Hut  I  think  we  should  be  careful 
and  not  expect  the  Federal  government  to 
t^ike  over  the  Job  of  correcting  creditors' 
remedies,  enacting  a  Federal  usury  statute 
imd  Cither  provisions  of  this  kind 

We're  very  hopeful  that  an  effort  now  tin- 
der way  of  t±ie  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
St.Ue  Uiws  far  a  proposed  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code,  greatly  Inspired  nnd 
liastencd  by  the  work  of  Mrs  Sullivan  and 
the  Congress  in  the  disclosure  urea,  wiU  re- 
.''ult  in  a  very  great  improvement  in  this  gen- 
eral subject  of  creait*)rs'  remedies  and  lend- 
ing practices. 

Representative  Sullfvan,  I'm  glad  that  Mr. 
McNeill  said  that  because  some  of  the  states 
have  come  up  with  fome  very  good  laws  One 
of  our  witnesses  last  .August  was  from  the 
suxte  of  Massachusetts,  where  they  had 
p.issed  a  very  rxcellcnt  consumer  credit  l.iw, 
and  It  was  working  beautifully.  And  It  has 
not  stymied  the  use  of  credit,  but  It's  made 
them  -made  the  people — a  little  more  cog- 
nizant of  what  money  costs,  because  I  think 
we've  got  to  Impress  upon  the  people  that 
money  is  not  cheap  If  they  want  to  use 
someone  else's  money  to  buy  the  things  that 
thev  want  now.  but  can't  afford  to  pay  for. 
then  they're  coine  u>  have  U)  know  what  it 
will  take  to  pay  for  it  It's  not  cheap:  but 
they  should  know,  and  they  should  have  .i 
clear  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  use  your 
money  to  buy  things  that  they  want  and 
cant  pay  for. 

Mr,  Baer.  Wally,  let  mc  bring  this  together 
Just  a  little  bit.  What  does  all  this  mean  to 
the  country?  As  a  r.ation.  one  of  our  crestest 
strengths  since  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic  h.as  been  our  willingness  to  go  Into 
deb'  as  a  country,  ivs  a  state,  as  Individuals, 
.ind  as  businesses.  This  country  literally  has 
been  in  debt  up  to  its  ears  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Republic  I  might  mention  that 
-Mexinder  Hamilton  had  to  borrow — as  I 
remember.  It  was  $30000  to  pay  George  Wash- 
ington his  salary  and  the  first  salaries  of  the 
first  Members  of  Congress.  We've  used  debt 
Intelligently  to  build  a  great  nation.  We've 
■jsed  It  Intelligently  to  build  our  educational 
system,  to  build  most  of  the  things  we  have 
la  this  coun'j-y.  The  crucial  thrust  of  this 
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legislation,  as  I  see  It,  Is  that  we  do  make 
av.Ulable,  to  Americans  as  consumers  and 
borrowers,  all  the  Information  they  need,  to 
use  credit  Intelligently.  I've  got  a  lot  of  faith 
In  the  American  people;  traditionally  they've 
never  gotten  themselves  too  deeply  Into  debt. 
CiiX)d  times  or  bad  times,  if  you  give  them 
the  information,  they  have  essentially  very 
good  sense.  In  the  management  of  debt.  The 
only  thing  we're  doing  with  this  legislation 
is  giving  them  more  Information  so  that  they 
can  make  better  choices, 

Mr.  Fanning.  Mr.  Secretary,  l.s  there  any 
figure  that  can  be  cited  that  would  serve  as 
u  limit  or  ceiling  to  which  debt  might  go,  the 
public  debf 

Mr  Barr  No.  People  ask  me  this;  I  think 
they  probably  asked  that  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  It  really  gets  down  to  the  good, 
hard  sense  of  the  Amerlciui  people,  Wally. 
In  this  area  of  consumer  credit,  especially, 
the  statistical  studies  that  I  have  seen  In- 
dicate that— In  the  majority  of  fanilllcs — It's 
the  mother  who  finally  determines  Just  how 
much  debt  the  family  can  carry  Believe  me, 
when  they  pet  to  what  she  thinks  te  the  limit, 
she  cuts  it  off  and  cuts  It  off  fast.  Essential- 
ly, the  .\merican  people  have  good  sense,  and 
that's  It. 

Mr.  Fanning.  This  legislation  that  we're 
talking  about,  when  and  If  It  becomes  law, 
and  In  what  shape  It  becomes  law,  If  it's 
along  the  present  lines,  do  you  think  It's  en- 
forceable? 

Mr.  Barr.  Yes.  I  don't  see  any  real  difficulty, 
especially  In  the  House  version.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  has  had  long  exf)er- 
lence  In  this  area,  ■will  draft  the  necessary 
regulations;  then  the  Federal  agencies  will 
administer  the  law  in  the  particular  segment 
of  the  economy  that  they  regulate.  I  think  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  enforce.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  things  are  usually  Eelf-enforclng. 
When  somebody  thinks  he's  been  cheated  or 
he's  had  a  crooked  deal,  he'll  come  In  and 
complain.  That's  one  way  this  will  be  en- 
forced. 

Representative  Sullfvan.  And  may  I  say, 
Mr.  Fanning,  that — getting  back  to  the 
limitation  on  what  might  be  charged — we 
have  not  attempted  In  either  the  Senate  bill 
or  the  House  bill  to  put  a  celling  on  what 
rate  of  Interest  may  be  charged;  no  one  has 
attempted  to  do  that.  The  only  thing  we've 
tried  to  do.  as  Mr.  Barr  said,  Is  to  give  a 
measuring  stick  to  the  Individual  consumer 
BO  that  If  they  don't  like  the  credit  terms 
that  John  Jones  Is  giving  them,  theyll  go 
over  to  Paul  Brown  and  see  what  he  can  gflve 
them. 

As  long  as  they  all  have  to  express,  and 
count  In,  all  these  additional  finance  charges 
and  put  It  all  under  a  nominal  annual  per- 
centage rate  for  financing  the  Item,  this  will 
give  people  an  intelligent  way  to  go  and 
shop  for  the  product,  to  shop  for  the  credit 
as  well  as  to  shop  for  the  merchandise. 

Mr.  Fanning.  Vou  didn't  feel  then — there 
wasn't  a  consensus,  then,  that  there  was  any 
need  to  put  a  limit  on  It? 

Representative  Sullxvan.  Oh,  we  talked 
about  It.  but — 

Mr.  Fanning.  Well,  why  did  you  discour- 
age the  Idea'.'  Can  you  tell  me  that? 

Representative  Sullivan.  Why  did  we  dis- 
courage It?  We  discouraged  It  because  I  don't 
believe  we  could  put  a  hard-and-fast  Fed- 
eral usury  law  In  effect.  I  think  each  state 
does  have  some  sort  of  a  usury  law  that  they 
apply  to  their  own  area.  But  I  just  don't 
think  It  would  be  advisable  to  try  to  meet 
every  poeslble  contingency  through  a  Fed- 
eral celling.  It  was  In  the  original  bill,  but 
we  took  it  out  at  my  suggestion.  I  put  In 
a  proposed  limit  of  18  per  cent  a  year,  be- 
cause I  really  wanted  to  shock  the  people 
into  letting  them  know  that  18  percent  waa 
not  an  unustial  amount  that  they  paid 
for  credit.  Because  everyone  who  haa  a  re- 
volving credit  charge  today,  in  any  depart- 
ment store  or  In  any  catalog  bouse.  Is  pay- 
ing at   least  one  and  a  half  per  cent  per 
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month,  which  Is  18  per  cent  a  year,  and  they 
don't  realize  It.  This  Is  why  we  fought  so 
hard  to  Include  revolving  credit  on  an  an- 
nual rate  basis,  and  I  credit  the  American 
Banking  Association  for  helping  us  In  this. 
Because  If  we  had  let  the  retail  group,  the 
big  stores,  have  the  right  to  quote  a  monthly 
rate  and  everyone  else  had  to  quote  an  an- 
nual rate,  there  would  be  no  basis  for  com- 
parison. In  the  Senate  bill  they  are  allowed 
to  do  that — to  use  Just  a  monthly  rate.  In 
the  House  bill,  they  must  quote  the  annual 
rate  on  any  loan  or  any  Item  that  Is  sold 
for  credit. 

Mr,  McNErLL.  We  cerUUnly  agree  that  If 
this  bill  is  to  be  elfectlve,  the  biusis  ol  com- 
parison has  to  be  the  s,une  for  all  exu-nders 
of  credit,  banks,  other  lenders  and  retailers 
and  others, 

Mr.  Fanning.  Very  briefly — we  have  less 
than  half  a  minute — is  there  any  thine  the 
public  can  do  at  this  jjoint?  I  Judce  it  wivs 
not  by  popular  demand  that  you  went  ahead 
with  this  legislation,  because  there  doe.sn'l 
seem  to  be  any  groundswell  of  public  opinion, 
but  can  the  public  do  aiiythlnp:? 

Mr.  Bars.  They  don't  need  to  write  the 
House,  but  I  think  there  are  other  members 
of  the  Senate  that  should  be  told  what  the 
public   feels  about   truth-in-lendlne. 

Representative  StJLLrvAN.  The  people 
should  write  to  their  owti  Senators,  not  to 
any  other  House  Member  or  Senator,  but 
to  their  own  Senators. 

Mr,  Fanning,  Thank  yoii  very  much  for 
your  discussion  of  "Truth-in-Lending:  Its 
Promise  and  Importance" 

Thanks  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  W  Barr, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  'lYeosury,  the 
Honorable  Leonor  K.  SulUvan.  United  states 
Representative  from  Missouri.  Ch.airman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  McNeill.  Di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Offlce  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association. 

Join  us  next  week  on  the  Georgetown 
University  Forum  when  we  \<.ill  discuss  "New 
Towns,  New   Health  Problems." 


9fr45 

But  It  Just  might  be  the  last. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  provides  no  Justification  for  this  dis- 
order. It  Is  merely  an  excuse  for  an  attack  on 
our  society. 

The  time  has  come  In  America  to  stop  what 
Is  taking  place  In  our  cities  today. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  a  stern  and  fear- 
less leadership  that  will  say  to  one  and  all, 
■whites  and  blacks,  young  and  old,  men  and 
women :  We  must  not  nnd  we  ■will  not  tolerate 
any  longer  this  violence  and  this  lawlessness 

it  ■will  be  put  down  with  every  means  -.it 
our  command. 

T\\e  lime  has  come  to  say:  Each  if  you — 
Quiet  down. 

To  vhosc  of  you  ■v.ho  do  not.  wp  fhall  dc.U 
with  you  In  the  harshest  po.-slblc  measures 

P'or  inonths  now  we  have  heard  the  jjlead- 
Inps  <)f  the  hlghost  authorities  in  this  land 
acalnst  "sensclfss  violence." 

Tliere  have  been  jirayers  nnd  entreaties. 

There  has  been  consultation,  romniltslons 
have  been  appcjiiued.  Much  money  has  been 
spent. 

There  has  been  t  bedding  of  tears  and 
wrinpintr  of  hands. 

None  of  It  has  worked, 

I'he  time  for  wailing,  and  jjraying:  the  lime 
for  jjleas  and  parleys  nnd  spending  fit  money 
is  <ver. 

Iliis  massive  outbreak  of  lawlessness  that 
threatens  to  topple  the  structure  of  Amer- 
ica, must  be  halted  by  any  nnd  every  means 
available. 

Somewhere,  .somehow,  someone  must  per- 
form this  task,  now  so  long  overdue.  That  It 
has  not  been  carried  out  is  evidence  cnouch 
today  that  It  should  have  been  accomplished 
long  ago. 

II  must  be  done  now,  at  once,  without 
delay.  What  Is  happening  today  cannot  go  c.n. 


A  Time  for  Action 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF    ■WTOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  an  editorial  from  the 
April  6,  1968,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  State 
Tribune  which  deals  with  the  violence  In 
our  cities. 

In  his  brief  and  hard-hitting  com- 
mentary. Editor  James  M.  Fllnchum  as- 
serts that  the  "massive  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness that  threatens  to  topple  the 
structure  of  America,  must  be  halted  by 
any  and  every  means  available." 

Says  the  Tribune  in  a  statement  with 
which  I  fully  agree: 

It  must  be  done  now,  at  once,  ■without 
delay.  What  Is  happening  today  cannot  go 
on. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Time  for  Action 

America  today  is  a  land  of  violence. 

Prom  the  Arkansas  city  of  Pine  Bluff,  pop- 
ulation 60,000,  to  New  York,  Chicago  and 
even  to  the  nation's  capital,  this  1b  the  day 
of  the  arsonist  and  the  looter. 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  our  nation  has  been 
beset  by  violent  upheaval.  But  It  could  be 
the  last. 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  rioters  have  swept 
through  the  streets  of  Washington,  nor  even 
burned  down  buildings. 


Teachers  in  Politici — Toward  a  Stronger 
Government 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF   rLLINOlS 
IN   THE  1::  EN  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend,  leachers  across  the  country 
were  involved  in  the  observance  of 
Teachers-in-Polltics  Weekend.  A  series 
of  clinics  were  held  to  publicize  the  ways 
and  means  of  informed  and  effective  po- 
litical participation.  It  Is  a  commendable 
idea,  and  one  which  I  regard  as  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  future  strength  of  the 
country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  noted: 
That  government  is  the  strongest  of  which 
every  man  feels  himself  a  part. 

To  be  a  part  of  Government  in  this 
Nation  is  to  take  part — to  join  actively 
in  choicemaking  at  all  levels  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  activity;  it  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  freedoms 
rest.  Realizing  this,  responsible  citizens 
have  always  supported  and  campaigned 
for  their  preferred  candidates  and  Issues. 

Teachers,  as  a  group,  already  have  an 
admirable  record  of  political  Involve- 
ment. Their  participation  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1964  elections  was  almost  universal; 
nine  out  of  10  teachers  went  to  the  polls 
as  compared  to  seven  out  of  10  persons 
of  voting  age  In  the  general  population. 
Furthermore,  many  teachers  are  active 
In  politics — seeking  and  holding  office  at 
every  level  of  government — local,  county, 
State,  and  National. 


Today  a  majority  of  teachers  them- 
selves believe  that  they  should  be  active 
in  political  elections   Their  belief  is  in- 
dicative of  a  ^rowlni?  awareness  that  our 
Nation  Is  a    Government  of  the  people." 
and  that  we  cannot  attain  the  ideals  we 
seeic  for  ourselves  and  for  future  venera- 
tions of  Americans  until  and  unless  we 
participate  fully  In  choosing  the  men  who 
tun  our  country  and  shape  its  destiny 
Thoughtful  men  everywhere  know  that 
education    is   of   paramount    importance 
to  the  continued  strength  .ind  vitality  of 
our  country  and  its  Government     Brain- 
power" 15  one  of  our  most  precious  ^issets 
for  thouKhtful  and  intelligent  participa- 
tion in  daily  life  as  well  as  political  ac- 
tivity  The  importance  of  reason  has  in- 
creased enormously  in  recent  years,  be- 
cause the  efTect    if  technology  and  the 
news  media  on  individual  choice  is  now 
so  great  The  ability  to  see  issues  clearly 
and  separate  fact   from  editorializing— 
to  think  for  oneself— is  ever  more  critical, 
As  members  of  a  profession  which  has 
daily  contact  with  the  means  and  proc- 
esses of  educating,  the  '.eachers  of  this 
country  are  hjghly  qualified  '.o  comment 
on  present  educational   policies,  and   if 
they  disagree  with   them,  to  encourage 
new  policies  through  the  exercise  of  their 
political  prerogatives 

Through  the  active  participation  of 
teachers  In  politics,  our  Nation  will  bene- 
fit not  only  from  the  mcrea.sed  activities 
of  intelligent  and  informed  persons,  but 
It  will  benefit  from  the  example  which 
they  set  for  their  closest  contacts — the 
children  of  :he  Nation— who  will  be  the 
voters  of  tomorrow 
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Emer^encjr  Loans  for  Farm  Areai 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or     .MAIN! 

IN   THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    April  lO.  !968 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr  Speaker,  with 
so  many  problems  confronting  us  today 
I  hesitate  to  report  a  new  ememency 
which  Is  .seriously  affecting  about  10  000 
farmers  ^uid  ranchers 

These  farmeis  and  ranchers  are  oper- 
ating in  counties  which  have  been  desig- 
nated as  emergency  loan  areas  by  the 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  to  authorize  the 
Farmers  Home  -Administration  to  make 
emergency  loans  These  counties  xere 
designated  upon  the  Secretary  s  findmg 
that  natural  disasters  nad  caused  a  i^en- 
eral  need  for  atincultural  credit  which 
cannot  be  met  by  other  sources 

These  farmers  and  ranchers  are  unable 
:o  obtain  credit  from  local  banks  and 
production  ci-edit  associations  They  can- 
not continue  farming  without  credit 
They  will  be  forced  out  of  bu.siness  and 
off  the  land  unless  emergency  loans  can 
oe  made  to  :hem.  The  pathetic  fact  is 
tnat  emen;ency  loans  cannot  be  made  to 
them  because  funds  are  not  available 
for  this  purpose 

I  learned  this  dunns  a  recent  visit  to 
Maine  where  many  farmers  told  me  their 
applications  for  emen;ency  loans  had 
beei^approved  but  that  funds  for  making 
t.he'stf  loaixs  are  e.>thausted. 


So  many  farmers  contacted  me  about 
this  that  I  looked  Into  the  matter  and 
found  that  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration had  approved  emergency  loans 
for  96  Maine  farmers  in  the  amount  of 
$722,160  for  which  checks  could  not  be 
written  becau.se  of  inadequate  funds 
The.se  approved  loans  are  in  the  finance 
office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion ready  for  the  preparation  of  checks 
If  and  when  funds  are  available 

I  learned  also  that  250  additional  loans 
in  the  amount  of  «1. 911  0,50  were  being 
proce.s.'-ed  for  Maine  farmers  in  field 
offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  that  at  least  300  more  would 
require  emergency  loans  to  continue 
farming  This  alarmed  me  becau.se  it 
means  that  646  farmers  m  Maine  will 
be  forced  off  the  land  unle.ss  additional 
emercency  loan  funds  arc  made  avail- 
able 

This  is  a  bleak  picture-  so  bleak  that 
on  my  return  to  Washington  I  inquired 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
about  the  loan  fund  situation  nationally 
I  was  informed  that  emergency  loans 
are  made  out  of  the  emergency  credit 
revolving  fund  and  that  the  revolving 
fund  does  not  receive  annual  appropria- 
tions Poinds  are  loaned,  collected,  and 
loaned  again  to  established  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  other  sources 

Presently  there  are  1  326  designated 
emergency  loan  counties  In  39  States. 
There  has  been  an  unprecedented  need 
for  emergency  loans  this  year  This  in- 
e: eased  need  ha.s  resulted  from  - 

F'lrst  Hurricane  Beulah  in  September 
of  1967.  which,  with  accompanying  floods 
and  tornadoes,  did  extensive  damage  to 
buildings,  land,  vegetable  crops,  and 
livestock  In  16  .south  Texas  counties 
The.se  counties  had  already  exix'rlenced 
damage  to  the  cotton  crop  because  of  a 
prolonged  drought  The  drought  and 
o'her  .idverse  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailed m  178  other  Texas  counties  during 
1967 

Second  Freezing  temperatures  m 
early  November  which  did  extensive 
(lamai^e  to  the  1967  cotton  crop  in  many 
counties  in  Alabama.  .Arkansas  Georgia. 
Mississippi,  Ml.ssourl.  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  The  cot- 
ton crop  was  practically  destroyed  in 
most  of  these  counties.  Emergency  loans 
are  available  in  339  counties  in  these 
States. 

Third  E:xcessive  moisture  and  freezing 
temperatures  at  harvest  time  ;n  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Iowa,  and  dhio  which  resulted 
In  large  volumes  of  soft  corn  and  serious- 
ly Interfered  with  the  harvest  of  rorn 
and  soybeans  Many  acres  were  not  har- 
vested In  addition,  the  moisture  content 
of  harvested  corn  is  high  and  prices  are 
?reatly  depressed  E:mergency  loans  are 
available  m  58  counties  in  Illinois.  76 
counties  in  Indiana.  40  counties  in  Iowa, 
and  53  counties  in  Ohio 

Fourth  Excessive  moisture  and  freez- 
ing temperatures  in  the  early  fall  of  1967 
which  .seriously  interfered  with  harvest- 
ing and  damaged  the  quality  of  crops  m 
New  Eiigland.  particularly  in  the  potato 
area  of  Maine 

Fifth  Heavy  snowstorms  which  hit 
Arizona  and  parUs  of  New  Mexico  between 


December  U  and  19  The.se  storms  did 
extensive  damage  to  live.stock,  buildings, 
feed,  and  farm  machinery.  The  greatest 
damage  was  to  breeding  livestock  and 
the  livestock  lncrea.sc  crop  for  1968  Very 
few  ranchers  will  have  any  income  this 
vear  from  the  sale  of  livestock  Increa.ses 
Thirteen  counties  in  Arizona  and  four 
counties  in  .Mew  Mexico  were  designattd 
as  emerfenc.v  loan  areas  because  of 
the.se  storms 

Becau.se  of  the  unusually  heavy  de- 
mand for  loans,  the  revolving  fund's  ca.sh 
a.ssets  were  exhausted  by  the  middle  of 
March  since  that  time  the  Farmeis 
Home  Administration  has  oeen  able  to 
make  additional  emergency  loans  only  as 
collectioiLs  are  received  This  is  not  the 
sea.son  of  the  year  for  heavy  collections 
on  agricultural  loans  and  the  amount  of 
emergency  loan  collections  during  the 
remainder  of  this  fi.scal  year  are  not  ex- 
l>ected  to  even  approach  meeting  the 
ni»eds  of  farmers  and  ranchers  who  liave 
already  applied  for  loans. 

•A  total  of  18  540  emergency  loans  m 
the  amount  of  $89,483  900  had  been  made 
through  March  29  of  this  fi.scal  year  At 
the  .same  time  the  applications  of  1.629 
additional  farmers  in  the  amount  of 
$8,297,970  were  pending  in  the  finance 
office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion awaiting  adequate  funds  for  the 
preparation  of  loan  checks.  Also,  the  ap- 
plications of  2.571  other  farmers  were  be- 
ing processed  in  the  field.  These  applica- 
tions total  $14,749,380.  Farmers  Home 
Administration  field  personnel  estimate 
that  an  additional  6.272  farmers  will 
need  emergency  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$17,952,650  fo.  this  crop  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  additional  funds  are 
urgently  needed.  If  additional  funds  are 
not  provided,  approximately  10,000 
farmers  will  be  unable  to  farm  this  year 
because  of  a  lack  of  credit.  I  think  It  is 
important  to  our  national  economy  that 
the.se  farmers  have  an  opportunity  to 
continue  farming.  Therefore.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make 
available  $30,000,000  to  the  Farmers 
Home  .Administration  for  use  In  making 
emergency  loans  and  to  provide  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be 
reimbursed  this  amount  plus  Interest  out 
of  a  future  appropriation  to  the  Emer- 
gency Credit  Revolving  Fund.  I  am  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner  because  it  is  the 
fastest  method  for  making  additional 
funds  available. 

Tlie  amount  of  $30,000,000  plus  $11.- 
000.000  expected  to  be  collected  on  emer- 
gency loans  during  April.  May.  and  Jime 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  I  have 
described 

The  present  need  for  replenishing  the 
emergency  credit  revolving  fund  has  not 
been  caused  by  loan  losses  This  pro- 
gram was  initiated  on  Apnl  6.  1949. 
Emergency  loans  have  been  made  to  ap- 
proximately 350.000  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers m  the  total  amount  of  $1  billion. 
Losses  have  been  insignificant — less  than 
2  percent  of  the  amount  loaned. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  proposed  resolution 
deals  with  the  fate  of  10,000  farm  fami- 
lies We  can  make  it  possible  for  these 
families  to  remain  on  the  land  by  enact- 
ing this  resolution — or  we  can  fall  to  en- 
act It  and  watch  them  depart  Into  a  very 
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uncertain  future.  Time  is  of  the  essence 
in  tlus  matter.  Loans  are  needed  now  for 
this  year's  farming.  Three  weeks  from 
now  may  be  too  late. 


Past  aDd  Present  Wounds 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
tragic  and  sorrowful  week  draws  to  a 
close.  I  implore  my  fellow  citizens  to  for- 
give one  another  instead  of  indulging  in 
mutual  recrimination.  Each  of  us  would 
do  well  to  ponder  the  lead  editorial  from 
last  Sunday's  Washington  Post.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Past  and  Pri:;.sf,.nt  Wounds 

Now  tliat  violence  has  exploded  In  the 
streets  tliere  iire  plenty  of  wiilte  Americans 
ready  to  blame  tlie  whole  Negro  community 
for  the  offenses  of  a  small  minority  of  loot- 
ing Incendl.Tries.  TTiey  have  their  counter- 
part in  Sloiceiy  C\irnilchael,  who  Indicted  the 
whole  white  community  for  the  dreadful 
crime  that  tooii  tlie  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 

In  all  great  criminal  matters  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  find  out  who  is  not  guilty  as  well  as 
to  discover  who  Is  gulity.  The  millions  of 
sot>cr.  decent,  law-abiding  and  patriotic  Ne- 
groes of  this  country  are  not  guilty  of  the 
violence  in  the  ghetto.  And  the  millions  of 
sober,  decent,  law-abiding  and  patriotic  white 
people  who  liave  loved  and  respected  Martin 
Luther  King  did  not  kill  him. 

We  must  rise  above  the  racial  generaliza- 
tions that  are  the  first  symptoms  of  racist 
sicltness  and  prejudice.  To  the  racists  in  both 
communities  we  must  repeat  Burke's  warn- 
ing: "You  cannot  indict  a  whole  people." 

It  is  easier  to  forgive  the  Negro  than  it  is 
the  white  man  for  this  kind  of  racism.  Gen- 
erations of  white  discrimination  and  injus- 
tice have  fl.xed  in  tlie  minds  of  Negroes  an 
image  that  will  not  be  erased  until  long  after 
all  the  manifestations  of  racial  intolerance 
have  been  removed.  It  is  no  small  price  that 
a  people  must  pay  for  more  than  a  century 
of  indifference  ;aid  indignity.  We  will  have 
to  pay  it  in  insujllments  that  will  be  exacted 
year  by  year,  long  after  white  people  have 
dealt  fairly  and  honorably  with  the  Negro. 
White  people  are  going  to  have  to  be  prepared 
for  this  long  lilstoricai  interval  of  probation. 
Millions  of  unremembered  acts  of  hate  and 
cruelty  and  perversity  explain  this  psychol- 
ogy. We  must  not  expect  it  to  disappear, 
even  when  the  offenses  that  occasioned  It  are 
gone — nnd  they  are   yet   far  from  banished. 

The  wounds  from  this  grim  past,  and  the 
wounds  of  this  prim  present,  will  not  be 
healed  by  the  hates  that  have  been  engen- 
dered, by  dunperous  generalizations  that  put 
forward  racial  concepts  of  guilt,  that  con- 
demn whole  racial  communities  in  their  en- 
tirety. If  ever  they  are  healed  it  will  be  by 
love  and  not  by  hate;  by  love  that  recognizes 
individual  character  and  scorns  collective 
blame,  by  allection  that  respects  the  human 
cjualities  that  are  no  matter  of  race  or  ap- 
pearance: by  a  humanity  that  makes  us  deal 
mercifully  with  weakness,  forgivingly  with 
wrongdoing  and  patiently  with  the  wayward- 
ness of  all  God's  children. 

What  we  attempt  in  this  spirit  will  avail 
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something  toward  diminishing  the  wrongs 
of  past  and  present;  nothing  that  we  under- 
take without  this  spirit  will  succeed. 

Let  the  fearful  crime  at  Memphis  and  the 
terrible  violence  in  our  streets  turn  us  not  to 
hatred;  let  them  turn  us  instead  toward  love 
and  understanding  born  out  of  the  misery 
and  anguish  of  the  liuman  condition  and 
nurtured  by  a  hope  and  determination  to  bet- 
ter the  lot  of  all  the  family  of  man  so  that 
one  day  we  may  looli  back  upon  tliese  days 
as  the  bad  old  times  before  llie  Nation  was 
reborn. 
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The  Future  Belongs  to  Candidate  Wbo 
Enlists  National  Dignity 


Moratorium   on   Passenger  Train 
Discontinuances 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  on 
March  29  of  this  year,  calling  for  a  halt 
of  train  discontinuances  until  the  impact 
such  discontinuances  are  having  on  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  this  country  is 
assessed. 

I  have  on  two  occasions  protested  such 
discontinuances  until,  at  the  very  least, 
public  hearings  were  had  in  the  affected 
areas.  Decisions  are  still  to  be  handed 
down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  whether  to  hold  hearings.  I 
trust  the  number  of  State  resolutions 
calling  for  this  moratorium  will  make 
clear  that  further  discontinuances  must 
be  investigated. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  resolution  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

RESOLtmON    OF    THE    Pl'BLIC    SERVICE 

Commission  of  Indiana 
Whereas,  there  have   been  numerous  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances  of  recent  date; 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  numerous  applications 
for  discontinuance  of  passenger  trains  now 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  various  state  commis- 
sions;  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  action  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  materially  reduced  pas- 
senger revenue;  and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  and  safety  of  this 
country  is  being  materially  injured  by  such 
discontinuances:  and 

Whereas,  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Indiana  knows  of  Us  own  knowledge  ac- 
quired from  several  sucli  npphcations  before 
it  and  the  participation  in  such  liearlngs 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  such  facts  are  true: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  Indiana  joins  its 
sister  states  in  appealing  to  Congress  to  rull 
an  Immediate  moratorium  on  aU  train  dis- 
continuances and  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  impact  these  discontinuances  are 
having  on  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our  coun- 
try Including  its  national  defense. 

This  Resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Commis- 
sion this  twenty-ninth  day  of  March.   1968. 
Attest : 

G.  M.  DeVoss. 

Secretary. 
Phillip  L.   Bayt. 

Cliairman. 
C.  Patrick  Clancy. 
Richard  P.  Stein. 

CoT7jm7.';^!o^fr.'. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
William  S.  White  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  and  conscientious 
columnists.  His  column  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  8,  di.scusscs  the 
need  for  a  recencration  of  our  sense  of 
national  dignity. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sont  that  it  be 
I)rintod  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^.'  no  ob.k'Ction.  the  ariiclf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  liECORn. 
as  follows: 

Pt-TTTRE    BKI-ONOS    TO    CaNIIIDATE    WHO 

t.Ni  isTS  National  Dignity 

In  this  Fprlnetlme  of  crl.'ieK.  of  violence,  of 
liatred,  and  of  horror,  one  thing,  at  Ic.ist,  is 
clear  :imidst  tlie  v.ost  and  menacing  unrer- 
taint.fs  of  our  days.  This  is  that  politically 
the  future  will  belong  to  that  man  who  may 
most  truly  embody  a  sense  of  dignity,  of  re- 
straint, of  strength,  of  compassion,  and  of  a 
calm,  lirm  resolve  to  restore  to  this  Nation 
those  f)Id  and  traditional  v.ilues  which  we 
seem  eo  largely  to  have  lost. 

For  some  years  now  nearly  all  that  ha.s 
been  fashionable  lias  also  been  tick — sick 
comedians,  sick  students,  sick  politicians, 
sick  demonstrators,  and  counter-demonstra- 
tors, sick  books  and  periodicals  and  sick  TV. 

Un-chic.  indeed,  have  been  such  old-fash- 
ioned qualities  as  patriotism,  loyalty,  love  of 
lamily,  responsibility  in  private  and  public 
conduct,  tolerance  toward  other  men  and 
other  ideas,  a  decent  reserve  in  life — and.  yes. 
religion,  too.  The  truly  ■in"  jjuipiUs  liave 
rung  not  so  much  with  man's  obligations  to 
Clod  as  with  the  shrill,  mundane  socio-politi- 
cal dogmas  of  political  parsons.  The  very 
sanctuaries  of  noble  cathedrals  have  been 
used  more  for  bitter,  nihilistic  pseudo- 
dram.is.  lor  wild,  ijsychedcllc  so-called  music 
and  the  gyrations  of  youthnlcks  than  for  the 
somber,  measured  and  timeless  liturgies  of 
our  ancient  faiths. 

But  what  most  of  all  has  been  lost,  per- 
liaps.  IS  lliat  sense  of  manners  which  in  the 
helrarchy  of  mankinds  true  values  stands 
next  to  morals  tliemselves.  It  is  a  profound 
truth,  though  many  have  never  known  it  and 
many  more  have  forgotten  it.  that  neither 
public  nor  private  morality  can  long  endure 
without  that  lesser  but  still  indispensable 
companion  which  used  to  be  called  good 
taste. 

"Student  activists"  do  not  merely  defy  a 
lawful  military  draft,  coaxed  on  by  prole.ssors 
publicly  advising  them  on  schemes  to  evade 
the  common  obligation  of  their  generation 
while  less  privileged  boys  carry  the  puns  and 
do  the  dying.  Tiiey  do  not  merely  close  minds 
and  cars  lo  every  opinion  save  tlieir  own. 
Repeatedly  also  they  shout  down  and  even 
physically  menace  honorable  men  bearing 
heavy  burdens — Cabinet  officers  of  tlie  United 
States,  no  less,  some  bearing  tlie  scars  of  an 
old  war  against  fascism — who  seek  to  offer  u 
contrary  view.  And  all  of  tliis,  God  s.ive  the 
mark,  in  the  universities  of  a  Nation,  which 
can  iiave  no  reason  for  being  save  for  the  free 
and  decent  exchange  of  ideas. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
hoarse,  terrifying,  mindless  roars  of  Hitler 
Youth:  and  though  it  Is  a  frightful  thing  to 
have  xa  say.  it  must  nevertheless  be  said:  A 
thing  not  too  dissimilar  from  Hitler  Youth 
has  been  abroad  upon  the  campuses,  and 
elsewhere.  In  this  country. 
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YounK  students  iind  mtddle-nKed  profes- 
sors, and  young  politicians  und  inltldle-afted 
politicians,  have  laid  ustly  <ind  largely  unin- 
tentional hands  upon  the  honored  t oncept  of 
free  dissent  They  have  twisted  aid  perverted 
rlifhts  Into  a  license  of  intellectual  terrorism, 
into  a  conaclutis  subversion  ••(  lawful  na- 
tl'iial  purposes  constltutl'^nully  .irrlved  at 

President  Johasons  unexampled  bacrlflce 
in  iayinij  down  his  own  rareer  to  try  to  heal 
this  sickness,  this  cruel  and  back-bltlng 
miasma  (if  seK-lnterest  selfishly  run  rl>»t.  Is  a 
splendid  thing  But  this  alone  will  not  be 
enoui?h  Those  who  seek  to  replace  lilm  must 
also  behave  as  though  there  are  matters  more 
imp«-irtant  th.in  the  fresldencv  Tliey  f>o. 
must  put  the  Nation  above  idl  personal  ambi- 
tion and  all  other  cnusiderntion.? 


A  Weli-D«served  Tribute  to  I.vndon 
B.  Johnson 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

f   Ntw    jrasfci 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W--dru'^ciav.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insprt  in  the  Congression.al 
Record  an  article  by  Mike  Royko.  It  is 
hli:!i  time  that  Pre.sident  Lyndon  B 
John.son  received  the  credit  to  which  iie  is 
entitled 

The  article  loUows: 

riiere  were  those  who  screamed  with  a 
VI  ;  .us  i  >\  when  President  Johnson,  in  that 
si  .w  >ad  way  ol  his,  said  he  is  not  running 
iik'ain 

There  were  others  who  reacted  with  sullen 
cyp.lclsm   .isklne  what  his  angle  l=, 

The  white  racists  said  "good  "  The  black 
racists  said  good."  The  superhawks  said 
•■good"  and  the  doves  said  "good.  '  And  most 
of  all  the  young  said  'good  ■  The  young,  who 
are  so  sure  they  have  the  answer  in  Bobby 
with  the  rlowing  lialr. 

Tliey  were  all  so  busy  being  Jubilant  in  this 
strong  mans  terrible  moment  that  many 
dldnt  listen  to  the  serious  things  he  told 
them 

Hie  president  of  the  United  States  told 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  they  are 
so  divided  against  i hemselves  he  dares  not 
take  part  in  a  political  campaign  for  fear 
that  It  (  oiild  H-et  even   worse 

But  they  answered,  many  of  them,  with 
one  last  jeer  of  contempt  and  hatred. 

It  figured  Unrestrained  hatred  has  he- 
iLme  'he  dominant  emotion  In  this  splintered 
country  Races  liate.  age  groups  hate,  politl- 
c.u  extremes  hate  .And  when  they  arent 
hnting  each  other,  they  liave  been  turning 
It  on  L  B  J  He  more  than  anyone  else,  has 
felt  It 

The  white  racist  those  profoundly  Ignorant 
broads  who  toss  eggs  at  school  buses,  blamed 
him  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Negro  To 
thvm  he  was  a  nigger  lover 

The  black  separatist  could  nnd  no  In- 
sult too  vile  to  be  used  on  hmi  To  them 
he  Is  a  white  racist.  That  he  launched  some 
^lf  the  most  ambitious  civil  rights  legislation 
m  the  nation's  history  means  nothing  in 
a  time  when  black  scholars  say  .\be  Lincoln 
was  the  wiTst  kind  of  bigot 

The  -super-hawks  complained  that  he 
w.i.sn  t  killing  the  VC  fait  enough 

The  cloves  portrayed  him  .vs  engaging  in 
war  almost  for  the  fun  of  ;t 

.\nd  the  young,  that  very  special  group. 
w:is  )tlended  by  him  In  so  many,  many  ways. 
For  one  tj^ing,  he  was  old  They  might  have 
forgiven  him  that  if  he  h.^d  .it  ieasi  acted 
young  But  he  acted  like  a  h.u-.tssed.  tremen- 
dously busy,  impatient  man  with  an  enor- 
mous responsibility    Just  ;ike  -heir  old  man 
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ICe  'trended  them  by  falling  to  (Mnder 
to  them,  by  not  fawning  ..ver  them  i-.nd  tell- 
ing them  that  they  were  the  wl.se  ones,  that 
they  had  the  answers  that  they  could  guide 
u.s  He  didn't  tell  them  that  l>ecHUse  that 
fact  was.  he  w.ta  the  man  charged  with  run- 
ning the  country,   not  them 

He  Unt  at  all  like  Sen  R.ib«>rt  Kennedy 
Bobby  tells  it  like  It  Is  He  tells  them  how 
wonderfully  wise  .ind  profound  they  are  A 
43-ye:ir-old  father  of  10  wears  a  kids  hair- 
rut  .ind  stands  there  aaylng  lie  m  port  of 
their  •:enerHtlon  nnd  they  cheer  him  f:>r  tell- 
ing it  like  it  is 

LBJ  .ifTended  others  by  engaging  in  an  "un- 
.ju-jt  ■  war  Their  collective  ocmsclence  re- 
belled against  the  "unjust  '  war  So  they 
portrayed  him  as  the  e.iirer  murderer  (jf 
ib.ibies  Just  how  many  uf  the.se  conscience 
|locxnent*d  young  men  are  more  t.jrmented  by 
.the  tliought  of  being  r  nu'ted  out  of  bed  .a 
i5  II  m  by  a  drill  sergeant  than  by  the  thought 
of  a  burned  village,  well  never  know 
,  And  he  offended  many  by  his  lack  of  jtyle 
land  wit.  his  sore-footed  hound-dog  oratory 
*3  the  abuse  he  t.wk  !r  .m  all  w.ts  remark- 
able Presidents,  like  all  politicians,  have  to 
'take  abuse  It  is  within  the  rules  of  the  game 
.M  criticize  them,  to  spoof  them  to  ass.-ill 
them 

But  there  may  not  have  been  .mythlng  In 
our  history  to  compare  with  what  ha«  been 
t  >ssed  .it  President  Johnson  in  the  last  four 
yeiirs 

A  play  that  says  he  arranged  the  murder  of 
J  hn  P.  Kennedy  has  been  a  hit  with  the 
intellectuals,  and  those  who  think  they  are. 

.■\  somewhat  popular  publication  of  satire 
railed  The  Realist  printed  something  so 
obscene  about  him  that  I  cant  nnd  a  way  to 
cvt-n  hint  at  it. 

High  government  oftlclals  were  hooted  down 
When  they  tried  to  represent  the  administra- 
tion point  of  view  on  campuses,  those  temples 
(.■f  free  speech. 

Every  .^mart  punk  grabbed  a  sign  and  ac- 
cused him  of  being  in  a  class  with  Adolf 
Hitler  or  Richard  Speck  The  nation's  nuts 
Vowed  to  rome  to  Chicago  during  the  con- 
vention and  tttrn  it  Into  anything  from  an 
outdoor  ..rgy  to  a  historic  riot  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  demix:ratlc  process 

He  needed  more  personal  protection  than 
any  President  in  history  Th.it  cant  feel  very 
pOiXl  But  It  was  necessary  We  have  |)eople 
who  burn  cities  and  many  others  who  go  to 
fnovies  and  howl  with  glee  at  the  violent 
tcenes 

If  you  live  in  a  big  city  you  see  the  hate 
that  threatens  it  He  lived  In  the  whole  coun- 
try and  l.xiked  at  It  all  .And  he  couldn't  see 
t  w«y  to  unite  it. 

Maybe  he  wasn't  the  best  president  we 
might  have  had. 

But  we  -sure  as  hell  aren't  (he  best  people 
i  president  !i;is  ever  had 
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Tax  Dodging  by  Rich  Hobby  Farmers 


I 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


Of    MONT.*NA 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wt'dnesdau.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  METCAU-r  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  No- 
vember 1.  I  introduced  S.  2613.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Interna]  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  to  provide  that  iarnung  losses  in- 
curred by  per.sons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  may  not  be  used  to  otr.set  non- 
farm  income  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  CiiuRcHi.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mmii  Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ;  Mr  McGovtR.vl.  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin    i  Mr.  NelsonJ 


have  Joined  me  in  .spon.soring  the  bill. 
On  November  29.  comijanion  legu'^lation, 
H  R  14218,  was  Introduced  in  the  House 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

In  a  recent  editorial.  Labor,  a  national 
weekly  new.spaper  repn.sontinu  lH 
union-s.  called  for  support  of  S  2613  -So 
that  other  Senators  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

Would  Cuhb  Tax  Uoucinc.  lv  Ru  h  Houov 

Farmers 
Sen  Lee  Metralf  (D.  Mont  »  has  renewed 
a  plea  to  the  Senate  to  act  on  a  bill  he  has 
Introduced  which  would  curb  a  mounting 
pr.ntlce  among  the  wealthy  of  acquiring 
larms  as  ii  device  U>  cut  their  taxes.  Hi.s  bill, 
lie  explained,  would  provide  that  farming 
losses  incin-red  by  persons  who  are  not  bona 
tide  farmers  may  not  be  used  ui  offset  non- 
farm  income." 

As  new  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  leg- 
islation he  called  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
signiticaht  article  entitled  '  The  Great  Farm 
.Mystery,"  written  by  Hendrik  S  Houthakker. 
professor  of  economics  .it  Harvard,  who  Is 
currently  a  senior  staff  economist  with  the 
Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
The  article  appeared  in  Challenge,  a  niag.i- 
i.lne  of  economic  affairs 

In  an  example  of  what's  going  on  Houth- 
akker  pointjs  out  that  In  1964.  the  List  year 
for  which  full  figures  are  .ivailable  lariiiers 
in  Tex.is  liad  a  net  Income  of  well  over  $800 
million,  according  to  the  US  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  Departments  But  on  their 
tax  returns  Hied  »Tth  the  InUrnal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Texas  farmers  told  a  different 
story — "they  did  not  earn  a  penny;  In  f.ict 
they  lost  $60  million."' 

Why  this  discrepancy"'  One  clue.  Houthak- 
ker  says.  Is  to  be  found  In  tax  returns  from 
the  Dall.is  metropoUUn  area,  which  counts 
quite  a  brace  of  millionaires  The  taxpayers 
there  "reported  a  net  loss  of  $44  million  from 
farming,  although  this  area  does  not  include 
much  farm  l.ind." 

What  has  actually  happened,  the  profes- 
sor exphuns.  Is  that  many  of  the  rich  have 
invested  in  cattle  raising  Expenses  Incurred 
in  raising  cattle,  including  depreciation,  may 
be  deducted  from  ordinary  income — which  in 
the  case  of  the  Dall.ui  nabobs  whore  In  the 
top  tax  bracket  Is  t.ixed  at  70  per  cent.  TTius. 
they  can  use  tlie  c.utle  "losses'"  to  slash  their 
tax  bills — and  In  addition  luse  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  breeding  cattle  as  a  "capital 
gains."  subject  to  a  uvx  of  only  25  per  cent. 
Houthakker  declared  the  same  sort  of  t.ix 
finagling  goes  on  all  over  the  country  The 
use  of  farm  losses  for  tax  avoidance  has  In- 
creased considerably."  he  wTltes. 

Here,  obviously  Is  a  mounting  abuse  v^hlch 
should  not  be  tolerated  As  Labor  has  re- 
peatedly {xiiiued  out.  It's  unconscionable  to 
continue  such  u»x  loopholes  nt  a  time  when 
American  lives  .ire  being  sacnrtced  .md  bil- 
lions of  dollars  being  spent  to  wage  the  w.ir 
In  Vietnam. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  Preiident? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

oF    I  )WA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
the  79th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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UTEP's  Dr.  Ray  Stepping  Down 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

I'T    TEXAS 
IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Dr.  Joseph  M.  Ray.  the  president  of  one 
of  the  faste.st-ti rowing  universities  of 
Te.vas  and  an  academician  in  the  highest 
tradition,  is  stepping  down  from  his  exec- 
utive position.  The  loss  is  a  great  one, 
lessened  only  because  Dr.  Ray  has 
elected  to  continue  as  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 

Dr.  Ray  came  to  what  was  then  known 
as  Texas  Western  College  in  El  Paso 
nearly  8  years  ago.  It  was  a  developing 
school  then  that  was  famous  for  its  min- 
ing engineering  procrams,  but  not  so  ac- 
claimed in  many  other  departments.  At 
that  time  TWC  had  about  4.000  students. 

Today,  with  a  new  name — the  Univer- 
sity of  Texa^s  at  El  Paso — UTEP— this 
growing  school  is  one  of  the  bright  spots 
on  the  panorama  of  higher  education  in 
Texas.  Dr.  Ray's  leadership  has  con- 
tributed much  to  that  ascent,  while 
UTEP  has  now  urown  to  full  university 
status,  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
8.000  and  with  a  faculty  that  is  energetic 
and  proud  of  their  institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
article  entitled  "Dr.  Ray  Steps  Down," 
from  the  winter.  1968.  issue  of  NOVA, 
a  magazine  published  by  the  News  and 
Information  Service  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr,  Ray  Steps  Down 
rhe  burdens  of  the  office  of  the  President. 
witli  Its  tensions  nnd  pressures,  have  become 
Increasingly  onerous  for  me.  I  have  many 
times  recently  reflected  on  the  halcyon  days 
when  I  ■*-as  a  professor  with  no  administra- 
tive duties." 

With  these  words.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Ray. 
U.T.  El  Paso  President  sine*  August  15.  1960. 
•  innounced  to  a  hushed  gathering  of  faculty 
members  his  Impending  retirement  as  presi- 
dent Cif  The  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso, 
elfe^'llvc  September  1.  1968. 

The  announcement  by  Dr.  Ray  plus  a  state- 
ment from  Chancellor  ilarry  Ransom  of  The 
University  of  Texius  .System  were  read  Feb- 
ru.iry  14  to  the  completely  astonished  faculty 
membership  in  Magoffin  Auditorium. 

"I  have  never  borne  a  title  of  which  I  was 
prouder  that  I  am  ot  that  of  professor."  Dr. 
Ray  continued.  I  have  never  surrendered  it 
during  the  years  when  I  had  the  administra- 
tive titles  oi  dean  and  president.  I  .im  now 
sixty  years  old  and  weary  of  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  presidency  of  such  a 
r.ip.dly  burgeoning  universit;. .  I  think  I  have 
earned  tne  privilege  of  devoting  the  remain- 
der of  my  pnxiuctive  career  to  the  line  of 
work  I  much  prefer.  I  am  convinced  tliat  in 
that  work  I  would  be  iiappter  and  would 
ha',  r  a  longer  life  expectancy." 

Dr.  Ray  said  he  made  his  request  to  be 
relieved  of  adimnistrative  duties  to  Chan- 
cellor Ransom  and  throtieh  him  the  Board 
of  Regents  which  approved  the  request  at 
the  .San  Antonio  meeting  January  26-27. 

On  .'September  1.  Dr  Rav  will  become  H. 
Y  Benedict  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
President  Emeritus  of  the  University.  For  the 
tir.'^t  semester  of  1968-69.  Dr.  Ray  will  take 
a  semester  of  Faculty  Development  Leave  for 
reading  and  study  to  bring  himself  abreast 
of  the  developments   that  have  taken   place 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In    political    science    over    the    past    several 
years. 

Chancellor  Ransom  made  the  following 
statement  on  Dr.  Ray's  decision:  "The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  El  Paso  has  changed 
inuch  more  than  Its  name  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Joseph  Ray.  Academic  stand- 
ards have  been  rai.sed.  I  acuity  recruitment 
fortified,  the  plant  expanded,  libraries  and 
laboratories  Improved,  and  International  ac- 
tivities strengthened  The  Benedict  Profes- 
sorships, the  rejuvenated  Excellence  Program, 
and  the  founding  of  an  adviKiry  iiAin.  il  all 
came  during  this  period  of  .'-ignitirant  prog- 
ress. 

"Most  notable,  perhaps,  are  the  strong 
votee  of  confidence  given  the  University  at 
El  Paso  by  accrediting  groups  made  up  of 
rigorous  academic  critics  from  institutions 
outside  Texas. 

"All  these  accomplishments  are  now  his- 
tory, and  truly  historic  in  the  luture  pros- 
I>ect  of  a  steadily  Improving  university. 

■"Both  the  Regents  and  the  Central  Admin- 
istration, recognizing  President  Ray's  earlier 
leadership,  now  confidently  expect  him  to 
continue  contributions  to  the  University  of 
Texas.  His  research  in  his  specialty,  public 
administration,  has  been  both  varied  and 
generally  recognized.  As  Benedict  Professor, 
in  both  scholarship  and  teaching,  he  can  be 
expected  to  make  a  record  equal  to  that 
which  he  has  attained  in  administration."' 

In  the  summing  up.  Dr.  Ray  told  the  f.ic- 
ulty  gathering.  "I  take  great  pride  m  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  El  Paso  in  the  eight  years 
I  have  been  here  In  all  the  areas  of  the  Uni- 
versity's program,  m  quality  of  faculty,  iii 
the  selective  admission  of  student,':,  m  the 
expansion  of  academic  programs  and  grad- 
uate offerings,  in  the  library  growth,  m  plant 
expansion,  in  our  thrust  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica, In  reorganizing  the  administrative  estab- 
lishment with  new  departments  and  new 
schools,  in  athletic  prowess,  m  the  Excellence 
Program,  in  academic  quality  in  general,  in 
the  influx  of  students  from  outside  our  im- 
mediate region,  we  have  changed  Irom  a 
small  regional  college  to  a  great  slate  uni- 
versity. In  1960  I  would  have  been  reluctant 
to  accept  a  position  on  the  f.icalty  ot  Texas 
Western  College.  I  now  by  my  own  request 
in  1968  move  with  high  pride  to  a  position  on 
the  f.aculty  of  The  University  of  Texas  at  El 
Paso,  resolved  as  best  I  can  to  continue  to 
.  contribute  to  the  quality  of  our  splendid 
University." 

A  standing  ovation  from  his  faculty  audi- 
ence attested  to  the  f.ict  that  everyone  has 
understood  and  felt  the  impact  of  the  in- 
stitution's historic  progress  during  tlie  ten- 
ure of  office  of  President  Joseph  M,  Hay. 
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Educating  the  Disadvantaged 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF    SOrTH     D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  constructive  contributions  to  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  came 
from  Dr.  Roy  C.  Knowlcs.  of  Sioux  Falls. 
S.  Dak. 

Dr  Knowles  is  one  oi  the  States  lead- 
ing physicians  and  an  activp  member  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  Board  oi  Education. 

In  these  times  when  much  of  the  riot- 
ing and  civil  unrest  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  families,  his 
words  carry  particular  meaning. 

His  remarks  are  addressed  specifically 
to  the  type  of  disadvantaged   children 


that  live  in  the  smaller  communities  of 
the  Midwest.  Nevertheless,  his  observa- 
tions are  cogent  to  the  overall  national 
problem. 
The  remarks  of  Dr  Knowles  foUo'w: 

Rfmarks    of    Dr     Roy    C      Knowles      From 
.SIOUX  F.f  1  l.s.  S    Dak  .  at  the  28th  Annual 

CONVKN'TION       OF       the       NaTIO.NAI,       SCHOOL 

Boards      A.ssociation,      Detroit,      Mich.. 

March  31   .'\PiiiL   1.   i;i68 

This  preientation  will  be  m.-uie  out  of  my 
own  experience  rather  than  a  purvey  of  the 
jirottr.mis  now  ongoing  throughout  the 
United  Slatesi  nor  will  It  lie  an  attempt  to 
illuminate  the  theories  behind  t.uch  pro- 
pram.';, 

.Mv..iys  and  alwavs  we  find  (rurselves  get- 
ting into  battles  with  the  words  we  u.se.  1: 
we  take  the  title.  "Educating  the  Disadvan- 
taged." and  take  the  directing  statement 
which  i.s  printed  under  the  title  In  our  pro- 
gram. "Differences  in  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Backgrounds  of  Children  Is  Recog- 
ni/od  a.s  a  M.ijor  Cau.se  of  Differences  In  Edu- 
citlonal  Attainment."  we  immediately  u'et 
what  .ippears  to  be  a  clcaj  directive  and 
cle.ir  dennilion 

It  .'.liould  now  bo  e.usy  tu  restrict  ourselves 
to  a  discussion  (.1  the  slum  a.s  opposed  Ui  Nob 
Hill  and  we  .•^nould  be  able  to  define  or  de.-^ig- 
nate  clear  cut  evidence.s  of  educational  ad- 
\antages  accruing  to  the  children  who  come 
out  of  one  economic  level  of  society  (is  Lp- 
1>  sed  to  the  other. 

.SO.ME  COMHARI.SONS 

Que  may  f-ay  that  It  has  already  tjcen  ( .=l- 
t.lbllshcd  that  those  children  who  ome  i-ut 
of  homes  which  arc  disadvantaged  .socially 
and  eccmomlcally  are  disadvantaged  educa- 
tionally ris  they  are  compared  v,Tih  tlieir  age 
jieers  from  the  right  .'ide  of  the  trrtcks  or 
irom  liiL'her  up  on  the  hill. 

I  think  we  can  accept  this  kind  of  state- 
ment as  .1  generality,  but  It  seems  to  me  it 
should  be  accepted  imly  as  a  t'enerailty  If 
It  is  accepted  as  an  absolute,  then  there 
will  be  children  who  will  become  education- 
ally disadvantaged  because  they  are  forced 
into  tne  mold  of  t)Ping  considered  advan- 
t  iired  or  expected  to  be  advantaged  by  their 
sfKial  tt.aus  when  indeed  tliey  are  not.  and 
there  will  be  ci-jildrcn  who  arc  disadvantaged 
educationally  becau.se  we  expect  them  to  be 

Many  of  our  line.  Jewish  leaders  came  cut 
of  ghettos  as  dark  and  dingy  and  rat-Infested 
and  hojjeless  as  the  Harlcms  of  our  large 
cities  CT  a.s  our  middle  western  Indian  reser- 
\ations.  'I'hey  were  beset  by  ethnic-based 
iireiuoice  its  lntcn.?e  as  i.s  color-based  tjreiu- 
dice,  but  someone  relused  to  accept  the  im- 
]ilied   disadvantaee. 

"llicre  IS  an  educational  film  concerntne 
•he  niierant  worker.'-  m  the  New  Jersey  straw- 
berry and  iTOtato  harvesting.  In  this  film  a 
man.  intent  cjn  reforming  a  bad  .situation, 
recognizes  that  the  Polish  farmers  who  now- 
own  the  t.irms  take  a  terrible  advanuige  over 
the  colored  workers,  just  as  their  predeces.'^ors 
took  advantase  of  tlicm  when  they  were  the 
workers  in  the  s.ime  heids. 

Some  of  these  Polish  migrant  workers  fell 
under  their  di.sadvantage  and  some  rose.  Not 
•ill  .^uccunib  and  we  must  be  wary  lest  we 
force  them  to  .succumb  to  prove  our  own 
]>^int. 

GENERAL     Ai'J'T^OACH     .'.ANGEROVS 

I  niake  the  preceding  statement  only  to 
sug>test  that  as  communities  look  at  the  ter- 
rible problems  t'nat  beset  them  in  the  matter 
of  educating  the  socially  and  economically 
chsadv.mtaueci  child,  'hey  net  destroy  some 
children  in  the  name  of  helping  the  gencr.il- 
ized  mass  of  children. 

There  are  parents  among  the  disadvan- 
taged who  do  read  to  their  children  and  who 
do  encourage  their  children  to  read;  who  do 
dream  with  their  children  and  encourage 
their  children  to  dream:  who  do  seek  moun- 
t.iins  with  their  children  and  encourage  their 
children  to  ciimb  these  mountains. 
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Ther«  as«  parents  among  the  s.x-lally  and 
economically  advantaged  who  tio  not  read 
with  their  children;  who  do  not  dream  with 
their  fhlldren:  who  do  not  seek  mountains 
with  their  children 

The  former  should  not  be  dlsadvantaeed 
bv  being  squeezed  Into  a  program  for  people 
who  lire  dlsadvantatted  The  letter  should 
ii>»t  be  dU.idvantA«ed  by  t>eln^  denied  iccess 
t<i  a  progriim  for  the    disadvantaged  ' 

THE     MIDWrSTERN     I'ROBIKVI 

Perhaps  It  Is  well  that  there  Is  i  repre- 
sentative on  this  panel  who  comes  from  a 
mode«t-slze  citv  in  a  small  mldwestern  state 
This  city  la  not  beset  bv  problems  r,t  ghetto 
or  slum  or  race  '>r  creed  nor  on  the  other 
hand,    by   ^reat   wealth   or   superior   station 

ThU  does  not  make  us  unaware  of  the 
terrible  problems  of  the  large  ■-Itles  for.  in- 
deed. It  Is  not  far  to  Minneapolis,  Omaha, 
Kansas  Cltv  Denver  Also  we  ire  n>  .t  far 
from  the  sh.^me  which  U  the  reservation 
Also,  we  are  not  far  from  other  modest  cities 
which  do  have  large  dls.advantaged.  Indian 
populatlon.s 

Perhaps  It  ;s  because  we  are  not  beset  by 
m.wislve  problems  and  overwhelming  prob- 
lenu  that  I  'end  to  view  this  subject  more 
.•ipeclflcaliy  rather  than  generally  If  we  have 
a  problem  roncernlng  governmental  financ- 
ing »nd  programming.  It  may  be  l>ec3iuse  we 
ire  beset  by  a  cotiservati.sm--a  political  con- 
servatism 

We  also  ;lo  not  have  large,  monev- produc- 
ing mdu-stry  and.  therefore,  state-level  pro- 
granLs  are  very  limited  and  are  almost  com- 
pletely A  matter  ;>f  dispensing  federal  funds 
which  have  been  asslened  to  the  states. 

rVTES     ur     OIJAOVANTAGt 

Out  of  this  particular  background  my  look 
at  the  subject  of  educating  the  Olsadvan- 
taged  Ls.  therefore,  inclined  to  include  all 
kinds  of  disadvantage 

The  retarded  child  is  disadvantaged:  the 
socially  maladjusted  ..hl'.d  Is  dlsadvant.\ged; 
the  ("motlonally  disturbed  child  Is  dlsadvan- 
•aged.  the  i  rippled  child  Is  disadvantaged 
and  children  marked  by  ethnic  or  skin  pig- 
mentation differences  tz^rn.  the  larger  group 
are  dUudvantaged. 

We  can  wea\e  a  more  complicated  web  by 
Indicating  that  generally  .^peaking  the  re- 
tarded child,  being  different.  Is  also  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and.  therefore,  even  more 
socially.  economlcaLy  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged So.  too.  with  the  crippled  child 
itnd  any  other  child  who  is  <.et  irf  from  his 
I>eers 

I  rebel  Against  myopic  progrmns  which, 
seeing  only  one  .tipect  of  a  problem,  pour 
money  Into  an  .irea  to  raise  the  economic 
bacse  and  thus  promise  to  cure  the  evils. 

However,  though  I  rebel  against  .such  gen- 
eralized, non-specific,  mass  att,icks  against 
a  wide  range  of  problems  lumped  together 
luder  our  title.  I  do  recognize  that  when  a 
commuaity  or  a  state  la  faced  with  over- 
whelming problems,  it  must  use  heroic.  If 
sometimes  clumsy  .ind  sometimes  damaging, 
meth'Xla. 

%PECI.\L    C-.\SC3    CITED 

Our  state  and  our  community  is  ^mall 
enough  that  we  can  point  to  isolated  and 
individual  cases  of  specific  kinds  of  dis- 
advantage Take,  for  example,  the  instance 
of  a  welfare  worker  presenting  to  a  meeting 
of  the  county  commission  the  case  "f  an 
infant  Indian  child  with  pneumonia  who 
badly  needs  to  be  m  a  hospital  and  listen  to 
one  of  the  county  commissioners  as  he  says, 
I  wont  spend  a  dime  on  a  damn  IndlanI"' 

Take  the  Instance  of  a  child  who  U  a  poor 
reader  and  generally  a  p<:>or  student  In  the 
iiltn  grade  in  school  and  hear  his  mother 
tak  a  teacher.  Do  you  suppose  I  ought  to 
ouy  him  a  book  of  his  own  now?"  ThU  came 

It    .'  a  middle-class  family. 

Take  the  Instance  of  a  child  chained  to  .i 
t<  .e  m  the  middle  of  a  room  so  that  he 
.ui    be    handy    to    pass    a   catheter    Into    his 


HXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

mother  and  draw  her  urine  since  she  Is  In- 
capaclt.it»»d  The  father  must  work;  the 
mother  must  be  taken  'are  of  and  therefore 
the  child  must  not  be  allowed  t<>  go  out  and 
play  or  to  go  to  »cho<il  because  he  must  tend 
t"  his  mother 

Though  we  may  be  able  to  see  the  Individ- 
ual tree  In  our  particular  forest  I  cannot  say 
that  we  build  progranw  any  more  promising 
than  those  produced  In  the  areas  where  the 
!  rest  must  be  taken  care  of  and  the  indl- 
\  idoal  trees  must  find  lor  themselves 

SOCTH    DAKOTA    [■ROCR4MS 

tn  our  area  we  do  have  the  typical  Head 
Istwi  programs  TTie  teachers  are  convinced 
fthat  as  these  children  enter  kindergarten 
»ind  first  grade  they  :tre  readier  than  were 
Tholr  brothers  and  sisters  who  did  not  have 
■Head  Start 

We  h.we  an  unusually  tine  crippled  chil- 
dren's hospital  and  school  This  Ukes 
crippled  children  of  all  colors.  ,itl  economic 
Rnd  social  backgrounds. 

Technically.  It  does  not  provide  for  the 
>56yThologlcai  needs  of  the  emotional  dis- 
turbances attendant  upon  crippling,  but.  In 
fictual  fact,  because  the  school  Ls  small  and 
Individual  oriented,  the  needs  of  the  children 
ftre  Intuitively  or  accidentally  met  In  a  large 
ficrcentage  of  the  patients  This  program  Is 
Pt.ite  and  I'jcally  supported 

We  have  one  of  the  original  and  model 
comprehensive  facilities  for  aiding  the  high 
school  drop-out  This  program  Ls  intensive, 
highly  personalized  toid  }>ermlu  a  wide 
range  of  ■.ocatlonal  exploration  with  .sub- 
sequent follow-up  through  the  Division  of 
VocaUonal  Rehabilitation 

I  rhis  comprehensive  facility  !s  a  function 
{>f  the  Board  of  Education,  but  it  Is  financed 
through  federal  monies  and  the  later  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  efforts  are  financed  by 
federal  monies  This  program  serves  a  hard 
fore  group  of  misfits  who  have  come  out  of 
toclally  and  economically  deprived  back- 
grounds, although  this  cannot  be  considered 
6n  exclusive  statement 

Local,  state  and  Board  of  Kducatlon  funds 
fo  into  a  reasonably  extensive  program  for 
the  retarded  child  These  programs  definitely 
cut  across  all  levels  r.f  j.jolal  and  economic 
privilege 

MENTAt.    KCALTH    PRCIORAM 

Staving  with  the  general  approach  of  Indi- 
vidual case  finding  and  Individual  care,  the 
local  mental  liealth  center  provides  corrective 
♦durational,  as  well  us  corrective  psychologi- 
cal, experiences  to  children  who  come  to  the 
ittentlon  of  the  mentiil  health  center  largely 
through  the  schools  tiecause  the  children  are 
perfi.rming  poorly. 

Again,  this  program  cuts  across  all  siDclal 
levels,  but  It  does  point  out  to  us  that  within 
Ihe  group  we  ore  considering,  the  six-lally  and 
♦coaomlcally  disadvanUiged.  there  are  those 
Who  must  be  given  a  primary  label  (t  emo- 
tional Illness  rather  than  the  generaliz-ed 
libel  oi  having  come  frtim  a  slum  or  ghetto 
^r  a  large  mass  of  underprivileged  and  dis- 
fdvant^iged. 

i  ThL'.  program  in  funded  at  all  governmental 
»nd  charitable  levels  up  U)  ^tate  government, 
fr  'm  rime  to  time  It  has  been  the  recipient 
Of  special  federal  projecu  grants  supporting 
Studies  which  are  similar  to  many  which 
ta', e  been  reported  from  other  parts  of  the 
Country. 

The  educational  efforts  at  the  mental 
health  center  have  varied  ihrough  the  past 
{welve  \ear3  from  the  use  of  unskilled 
therapists  who  taught  as  the  kids  caught 
8re.  through  the  use  of  certilied  teachers  in 
Jwo  classrooms  of  lour  to  sl.x  children  each. 
4nd  now  to  the  use  of  one  teacher  and  one 
*urse  and  four  college  students  using  two 
Classr.Hinis  and  an  Informal  play  situation. 

Orides  are  not  considered  Parent  partlcl- 
p  I  .<  n  Is  required  Some  children  have  moved 
•;•*  ir  ademic  years  in  (.ne  semester  Sonie 
Have  failed  or  we  have. 
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BUSING    STUDENTS 

We  have  found  that  children  from  two  of 
our  school  areas  are  educationally  well  below 
the  average  as  measured  bv  the  standardizing 
test  used  bv  us  the  Iowa  test  of  basic  skills. 
Not  one  child  reached  above  the  25  per- 
centile Since  we  are  forced  by  circumstances 
to  go  Into  extensive  busing,  we  will  try  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  bus  many  of  these  chil- 
dren to  other  schiKjls  so  They  may  receive 
the  stimulation  from  more  highly  educa- 
tlt<nally  excited  peers   We  are  Just  beginning. 

Since  this  is  a  rural  and  farm  state,  the 
federal  grants  for  mrvey  and  research  may 
someday  be  fruitful  In  defining  the  speci.il 
problems  of  the  tllsadv.intaited  who  live  iti 
scatu-red  and  thinly  populated  ureas. 

The  state  Is  divided  \i\U>  districts  under 
Title  III  as  are  other  states  The  hscally  re- 
sponsible agency  of  the  Southeastern  South 
Dakota  District  is  the  Sioux  Falls  school  dis- 
trict. 

Though  we  will  pro()ably  never  have  the 
violence  and  the  Immediate  urgency  now 
being  experienced  by  large,  urban  areas,  we 
may  find  that  though  the  problems  are 
different,  they  are  equally  as  difficult  as  we 
iry  to  find  ways  of  providing  educational 
i'PP<irt<inUles  lor  the  Isolated,  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  child. 


Patcrson,  N.J..  America's  First  Industrial 
Community 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

"F    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  ."^  ENATE  OF  THE  VNITED  STATES 

Wedneaday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President,  we  in  New- 
Jersey  have  long  been  proud  that  Amer- 
ica's first  mdustnal  community  was 
established  in  Paterson. 

The  .story  of  this  city,  beginning  with 
the  inc<)r;x)i-ation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Elstabhsiilng  of  Useful  Manufactures  in 
1791  Is  a  fascinating  one.  Recently.  Dr. 
D  Stanton  Hammond,  an  outstandmp; 
historian  in  Paterson  and  curator  of  the 
Passaic  County  Historical  Society,  told 
the  story  m  a  series  of  articles  published 
by  the  Paterson  News  In  the  belief  that 
others  outside  our  State  will  find  this 
series  of  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  jirinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECOKn, 
as  follows: 

PaiIRSON  3    CHAa.\CTER    ttXTO    IN     1791     WhE.V 

Governor  Signed  S  U  M   Lutw 
I  By  r>r    n    S    Hammond  I 

(First   ._:    i  merles  I 

The  place  and  suature  of  Paterson.  botb 
In  the  state  iind  m  the  nation,  were  set  for 
all  time  on  Nov.  22.  1791 

This  was  determined  when  WUlLun  Pat- 
erson, then  CHivernor  of  New  Jersey.  Mgned 
the  Legislature's  bill  incorporating  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Establishing  of  Useful  Manu- 
factures. FanuUarly  and  alphabetically 
known  as  the  SUM.,  it  cxi.sted  until  1945 
when  It  was  swallowed  by  the  city  that  t;rew 
up  out  of  the  town  the  SUM  itself  had 
created. 

Let  us  trace  Paterson's  birth  and  growt'.i 
as  the  National  Manufactory  which  the  Sec- 
reta.'y  of  the  Treasury  of  the  then  Inlant 
United  States  oX  America  planned  and  pro- 
vided for.  The  unique  poeillon  .\lexander 
Hamiltim  had  in  mind  for  Paterson  was  that 
it  should  be  the  focus  of  national  Amer- 
l-'ah  attention  on  nianufacturing,  to  rid  the 
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13  states  of  European  domination  In  that 
line  of  the  national  economy.  With  bound- 
less poeslbllltles  in  the  way  of  national  re- 
.souroes.  easy  water  transportation  for  com- 
merce and  the  ending  of  the  wars  In  Amer- 
ica, only  this  European  strangulation  Im- 
peded 'full  speed  ahead  " 

To  retrace  the  history  In  proving  Pater- 
son's right  to  be  considered  the  foundation 
on  the  national  level  of  American  manufac- 
turing, let  us  "look  at  the  record."  for  this 
properly  is  a  cause  in  the  legal  sense,  and 
the  preponderance  of  facts  as  evidence. 

After  the  American  Revolution  was  over 
(practically  in  1781  i  the  13  Colonies  loosely 
collaborated  in  a  confederation  called  the 
United  States  (^f  America  Napoleon's  at- 
tributed appraisal  of  the  so-called  Holy 
Konxan  Empire  as  "neither  holy.  Roman  nor 
an  empire."  would  well  be  paralleled  here. 
This  Is  because  the  American  states  were 
Individually  and  internally  weak  and  yet 
kept  up  constant  bickering  wrlth  each  other. 

EUROPE    KEPT    ALOOF 

Porfanately  for  them,  most  of  Europe  at 
that  time  was  Involved  In  the  several  mon- 
archical wars,  so  America  was  lajgely  left 
to  Its  own  devices.  Moet  fortunately,  too,  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  produced  a  gen- 
eration of  mentiU  giants  who  could  rise 
above  self  and   bickering. 

So  the  US.  Constitution  of  1787  emerged, 
a  new  united  nation  was  born  and  a  suitably 
efficient  government  was  set  up  by  1789, 
headed  by  the  First  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  George  Washington  was 
the  first  president  of  a  united  country,  and 
he  had  the  successful  support  of  most  of  the 
better  brains  of  that  generation. 

Washington,  vinder  his  constitutional  au- 
thority and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
set  up  his  cabinet  by  naming  some  of  the 
best  of  those  brains,  in  this  cabinet  we  find 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, laying  out  the  U.S.  finances  mainly,  but 
extending  his  department's  Influence  Into 
fields  not  assigned  to  any  of  the  then  five 
cabinet  officers. 

In  January.  1790,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  on  the 
need  for  manufactures  in  the  United  States. 
After  careful  study  and  deliberation.  Hamil- 
ton on  Dec.  5.  1791.  presented  to  the  Congress 
his  famous  Report  on  Manufactures. 

This  masterful  document  alone  would  mark 
Hamilton  as  an  economic  and  financial 
genius.  He  laid  out  in  crystal  clear  fashion 
the  course  our  country  should  chart  to 
achieve  freedom  from  all  European  or  any 
other  domination  through  the  "establishing 
of  useful  manufactures."  While  not  divulging 
all  cf  his  own  Ideas  and  operations,  the  hint 
was  there  of  practical  application  of  his  own 
plans  for  national  manufacturing.  This  is  In- 
disputably chronicled  In  the  minutes  of  the 
directors  of  the  SUM.  at  their  meeting  In 
New  Brunswick  on  Dec.  9.  1791. 

TWO  HAMILTON    CONTRACTS 

In  proof  of  this,  the  minutes  record  two 
contracts  prepared  by  Hamilton  as  "agent  of 
the  society  "  The  first,  dated  Aug.  17.  1791, 
was  a  contract  with  Thomas  Marshall  to  be 
superintendent  of  a  proposed  cotton  mill. 
Marshall's  name  still  appears  on  the  city's 
street  .signs.  The  second  contract  dated  Aug. 
20.  1791.  was  with  William  Hall  to  be  super- 
intendent of  cotton  printing,  with  Joseph 
Mort  as  his  assistant.  Note — there  was  no 
legal  corporation  until  Nov.  22.  1791. 

The  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manu- 
factures (SUM  )  became  a  legal  corpora- 
tion Nov.  22.  1791.  by  an  act  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature. 

Treasury  Secretary  Hamilton  and  his  as- 
sociates then  proceeded  to  step  up  the  busi- 
ness of  organization. 

His  clients,  his  comrades  in  the  Revolution, 
his  relatives  by  marriage,  and  his  btislness 
friends  quickly  subscribed  for  the  stock  by 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

January.  1792.  It  was  reported  that  6.299 
shares  of  the  capital  stock,  limited  by  the 
charter  of  Nov.  22,  1791.  to  10.000  shares  at 
$100  a  share,  had  been  subscribed.  An  original 
printed  form  of  the  SUM.  prospectus  and 
subscription  list  is  in  the  vault  of  the  Passaic 
County  Historical  Society  at  Lambert's 
Castle.  Among  the  subscribers  listed  are  the 
following: 

Ellas  Boudlnot,  100  shares;  Judge  Ellsha 
Boudinot,  50;  Dr.  Burnett.  20;  Gen.  John  N. 
Cumming,  50;  Ellas  and  Jonathan  Dayton, 
10  each;  Abijah  Hammond.  40;  Gen.  Henry 
Knox.  40;  Nicholas  Low.  64;  Henry  Living- 
ston, 120;  Archibald  Mercer,  50;  John  Pintard. 
100;  James  Parker,  60;  Richard  Stockton.  82, 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  100. 

The  S.U.M.  stockholders  were  umong  the 
biggest  men  in  the  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia areas,  as  well  as  wealthy  merchants 
from  Amsterdam  and  other  cities  of  Holland. 

Congressman  Elias  and  Judge  Elijah  Bou- 
dinot, General  Cummmgs,  Elias  and  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  Dayton.  Gen  Knox,  Con- 
gressmen Livingston.  Stockton  and  Col.  John 
Neilson  were  Important  figures  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Cralgle.  Abljah  Hammond,  Nicolas  Low, 
Le  Roy,  McConnel,  Macomb,  Mercer  and 
Troup  were  merchants  and  speculators  in  a 
big  way  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  (until 
a  sad  denouement  in  the  NY,  panic  of  1792). 
Hamilton's  own  family  in-laws  came  from 
his  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen. 
and  Congressman  Philip  John  Schuyler.  She 
was  the  close  friend  of  Lady  Kitty,  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  Sterling  and  the  wife  of  Congress- 
man William  Duer. 

So  far,  the  stage  has  been  set  for  the 
opening  scene  of  the  dramatic  production  of 
one  man's  dream,  the  establishment  of  "The 
National  Manufactory."  Now.  the  record  must 
be  examined  to  explain  the  significance  of 
the  stage  set  for  this  drama. 

With  Alexander  Hamilton's  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  President 
Washington  on  Sept.  11,  1789,  he  was  the 
first  appointed  Cabinet  officer  of  the  United 
States,  preceding  Gen.  Henry  Knox  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  one  day. 

Hamilton  was  born  in  the  West  Indies  and 
was  not  eligible  to  election  to  the  Presidency. 
Coming  to  New  York  in  1'772  as  a  boy  for 
education  at  what  is  now  Coltimbia  Univer- 
sity, he  Joined  the  Continental  Army  in  New 
York  as  a  captain  of  artillery.  From  1777  to 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  served 
George  Washington  as  aide  de  camp  and  was 
active  in  all  campaigns  to  the  final  siege  of 
Yorktown. 

After  the  Revolution,  with  admission  to  the 
bar  in  New  York,  he  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  1782  on,  playing  a  vital 
role  in  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  and  in  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Convention  of  1788.  After  Washington's  ap- 
pointment he  served  in  the  Treasury  post 
from  1789  to  1795,  retiring  to  practice  law  up 
to  the  time  of  his  untimely  demise  in  1804. 
This  thumbnail  biography  depicts  no  ordi- 
nary man,  but  one  who  could  crowd  so  much 
of  action  in  his  short  47  years. 

To  be  certain  that  there  is  solid  substan- 
tiation of  this  report  concerning  Hamilton 
and  his  "National  Manufactory"  project,  ref- 
erence is  to  be  had  to  the  following  primary 
sources: 

— The  original  minutes  of  the  directors  of 
the  S.U.M. ,  1791-1928.  Vol.  1.  a  471-page 
manuscript  quarto  volume  recently  and 
beautifully  rebound  by  order  of  Mayor  Law- 
rence. F.  Kramer.  This  was  a  much  needed 
step  for  the  preservation  of  this  primary 
source  of  Paterson  history. 

^The  voluminous  S.U.M.  papers  lodged  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Passaic  County  Historical 
Society  in  Lambert's  Castle,  as  well  as  much 
more  documentary  materieil  In  the  Paterson 
City  Hall. 

— The  "Collected  Papers  of  Alexander 
Hamilton"    being    published    by    Columbia 
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University  under  editorship  of  Prof.  Syrett 
since  1955.  now  In  13  volumes.  This  report 
uses  the  series  from  Vol  VI  of  1789  to  Vol- 
ume XIII,  to  February,  1793. 

Paterson's  Story   Linked  to  Alexander 

Hamilton  s 

( By  Dr.  D.  Stanton  Hammond  i 

(Second  of  a  series) 

To  start  this  complicated  Journey  step  by 
step  through  the  records,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's progress  as  secretary  of  the  treasury 
Irom  1789  will  be  followed  Mainly  by  Hamil- 
ton's skillful  exposition  and  management, 
Congress  was  persu.aded  to  a.ssume  the  several 
states'  Revolutionary  War  debts.  This  Hamil- 
ton calculated  to  be  t'i'^  million,  costing  in 
annual  interest  the  then  staggering  sum  of 
$H26,6'i4.73.  at  the  then  very  reasonable  aver- 
age rate  of  a  little  less  than  4  per  cent. 

To  pay  lor  this  and  for  debt  retirement, 
Hamilton  planned  for  revenue  to  be  raised  by 
taxes  on  hard  liquors  He  devised  an  Import 
tax  on  an  estimated  10  million  gallons  at 
specitic  rates  from  8  to  11  cents  a  gallon, 
which  he  predicted  would  produce  nearly  $1 
iiiiUion  a  year. 

Tliis  envisioned  u  per  capita  1 '/a  gallon 
consumption  annually,  which  probably  was 
the  case  in  our  18th  century  population  of 
four  million.  It  originated  our  liquor  con- 
sumption taxing,  which  was  not  altogether  a 
welcome  plan,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Whiskey 
Rebellion  of  1794  evidenced. 

As  a  sidelight.  Hamilton  was  arguing  the 
modern  theory  of  taxes  on  use  and  consump- 
tion in  order  to  ease  the  taxes  on  land  and 
personalty.  The  extant  lists  of  "Tax  Ratables" 
in  Acquackanonk  Township  of  E^ssex  County 
(now  Pa.ssalc  County)  lor  1779  show  that 
land,  horses,  cattle,  slaves  and  bachelors  tax 
supported  almost  the  entire  governmental 
establishment. 

MANUFACTTJRLNG    REPORT 

On  Jan.  15,  1790,  the  House  oi  Representa- 
tives called  lor  a  report  on  national  manu- 
fiicturers  as  urged  in  President  Wtvshington's 
State  of  the  Union  address.  By  the  month  of 
June,  Hamilton  had  sent  Treasury  circulars 
to  some  of  his  customs  collectors.  The  cir- 
cular received  by  Benjamin  Lincoln  at  Boston 
listed  Hamilton's  request  for  local  informa- 
tion on  manufacturing.  At  this  time,  busy 
Hamilton  was  preparing  a  government  report 
on  a  National  Bank,  then  helped  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  Bank  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Philadelphia  Biddies. 

In  January.  1791.  Hamilton  prepared  a  re- 
port on  the  establishment  oi  the  Mint  for  the 
issuance  of  the  new  coinage.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  law  of  Apr.  2.  1792,  called  lor 
minting  of  half  cents  and  cents  in  copper,  the 
half  dime,  dime,  quarter,  half  and  dollar  in  v 
silver  and  the  810  or  eagle,  the  half  eagle  and 
(juarter  eagle  in  gold.  This  is  our  present  U.S. 
coinage  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  half  cent, 
half  dime  and  all  gold  denominations.  Hamil- 
ton's work  very  evidently  made  for  perform- 
ance. 

In  April,  1791,  Hamilton  In  Philadelphia 
had  correspondence  with  William  Duer  in 
New  York,  in  which  his  first  plan  for  a  manu- 
l;icturlng  society  was  unfolded.  Duer  ac- 
cepted the  idea  entliusiastically  and  moved 
to  interest  Theophlle  Cazenove.  an  Amster- 
dam entrepreneur  and  representative  of  four 
large  financial  houses  in  Holland.  Cazenove 
did  later  get  these  Dutch  houses  to  subscribe 
for  $25,000  in  S.U.M.  stock  and  to  set  up  in 
1794  the  Holland  Land  Co.,  that  bought  and 
developed  the  western  half  of  the  present 
state  of  New  York. 

WROTE    TO    L'ENFANT 

Hamilton  was  also  wnting  In  1791  from 
Philadelphia  to  MaJ.  Charles  Pierre  L'Enfant 
at  Georgetown,  Md.,  who  was  then  engaged 
In  planning  for  the  "Federal  City"  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. L'Enfant  was  well  known  to  Hamilton 
because  of  their  Eissociation  In  the  Continen- 


tal  Army  during  the  Ravolutlon  LEnfant 
had  exceptionai  engineering  ■•  islon  ana  abil- 
ity and  nad  been  chosen  for  thla  task  by 
{'resident  Washington  U3  work  under  a  oom- 
inlttee  he  npp<ilate<l.  r-onslsting  i>f  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Secretary  uf  State:  Congressman 
Daniel  Cttrr"!!  or-MaryUnd  and  David  Stew- 
irt  of  Virginia 

But  L  Enfant's  grand  layout  for  our  WaAh- 
intTton  c.iplL.il  had  to  be  carried  out  by  oth- 
ers, since  L  Enfant  could  not  subject  himself 
to  serve  under  ihe  committee  and  was  dla- 
ml-ssed  in  3hi>rt  i>rder  i  Feb  26  17921  at  Presi- 
dent Washinijton's  conunand  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  t>ecause  uf  the  dismissal  L'En- 
fant  waa  available  tor  Hamilton's  use  In  the 
dUM   englfieerln«   in   .August    1702. 

On  June  22.  1791  Hamilton  sent  out  the 
before  mentioned  rrea-sury  Depjurtment  cir- 
cular to  all  the  Customs  Cifflcers  seeking  |n- 
f>>riii,itlon  on  the  amount  and  character  of 
hx-al  manufacturing  in  the  \arluu.s  .-sfites  A 
single  copy  seems  the  i>nly  survivor — the  cir- 
cular received  by  John  Dexter  collector  lor 
Rliode  Island,  now  preserved  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  in  Providence. 

PiCTfRBor  D»V^'NI.VG  us     iNDfSTRY   Is  SH'^WV 
IN    IMPLIES    TO    H.MHILTON 

(By  D  Stanton  Hammond) 
(Third  of  .  series) 
Tlia  rcepoitses  to  Alexander  Hamilton's 
questionnaire  to  cust<'ms  officers  were  m.uiy 
and  even  voluminous  Hamilton  had  received 
the  initial  repiy  to  his  :etter  ut  Jan.  25.  17^0. 
to  Benjamin  Lincoln,  then  tlie  c  usli.itna  col- 
lector ^i  Bo.ston.  who  answered  Hamilton  on 
May  25.  i^lving  a  sketchy  overview  of  local 
manufacturing  With  this  start,  the  1791 
circular  called  for  complete  compilation  of 
the  facta.  In  Vol.  IX  uf  the  Columbia  series, 
starting  at  page  319.  the  succeeding  200 
pages  are  replete  with  these  answering  re- 
ports. 

On  July  21.  1791.  came  -he  Connecticut 
rpport  from  John  Chester  i -f  Hartford,  who 
had  been  selected  by  Peter  Colt  to  conduct 
the  state's  siirvey  nn  manufacturing  Peter 
Colt  .it  that  'ime  was  a  veteran  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  're.isiirer  of  'he  state  of  Connecticut 
and  an  important  citizen.  A  member  of  sm 
original  colonial  ftjnllv,  he  was  destined  to 
bring  about  tremendous  changes  In  Amer- 
ican histiiry  in  guns.  land,  manufacturing 
and  t;overnment. 

A  complete  digest  of  the  answers  would  run 
on  tediously,  but  enough  must  be  included 
to  ill. e  :i  f.ur  picture  uf  manufacturing  con- 
ditions m  the  1790's  In  the  US.  Colt  re- 
pi)rted  that  Connecticut  had  granted  a  lot- 
tery m  .May  1787.  u>  promote  m.uiufacturlng 
of  woolen  ^'Otxis  and  Ellsha  C'Jlt  i  Peters  rel- 
ative' wrote  Chester  on  Aug  20  that  the 
lottery  hud  netted  900  pounds  which  were 
added  to  the  2.800  pounds  already  Invested 
In   the  business. 

Elliha  noted  the  carping  Jealousy  of  the 
British  factors,  .is  agents  in  Connecticut, 
trying  to  prevent  manuiacturing  by  dis- 
allowing machinery  imporuitlon.  Their  suc- 
cess stifled  American  manufacturing,  he 
said,  hence  we  try  to  make  our  own  ma- 
chines "  EUsha  described  the  machines  la 
a  Willow  '  a  "scribbler"  ind  a  "burler," 
adaptations  of  the  spinning  wheels  and 
looms  then  in  mt>st  of  the  citliena"  homes. 
However.  EUsha  reported  that  "since  our 
commencement  In  the  summer  of  1788.  there 
h.ts  been  worked  up  20.000  pounds  of  wool 
to  over  12.000  yards  of  woven  cloth  selling 
.a  .1  shilling  and  a  half  to  28  shillings  ,i  yard' 
iiT  2   cents  to  S7) . 

Herman  Swift  of  Cornwall.  Conn.,  answered 
Aug  22  on  the  iron  furnaces  and  forges  and 
slitting  mills. 

Benjamin  Huntingdon  of  Norwich  on  Aug 
2b  wrote  he  didn  t  understand  what  .Secre- 
Uu-y  Hamilton  wanted  but  listed  at  length 
>jU  the  VLiriety  of  manufacturing  that  could 
be  done  there  John  P  Cooke  of  Danbury  on 
Sept.  12  reported  on  the  hat  manufactur- 
ing in  the  factory  of  O    Burr  <uid  Co    since 
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1787.  with  some  cotton  manufacturing  since 
1788  and   later   bar  iron  manufacturing 

.■\m.isa  I..eHrned  of  New  L<in(lon  oii  ijept  14 
reported  U>al  building,  saddlery  and  tanning. 
James  Davenport  of  st.imford  on  Sept  16 
reported  that  linen  and  sailcloth  manu- 
facturing were  started  In  1789  by  John  WU- 
ilun  Holly.  Ko^er  Newberrv  of  Windsor  on  the 
'*me  day  reported  munuf.icture  of  woolens, 
linen,  axes,  n'llls.  etc 

.Alexander    King    of    Suffleld    on    Sept     12. 
1791.  reported  l.irge  wf>olen  business  in  1788. 
the  location  of  .i  w.iter  pt>vier  trip  hammer 
f:>r   iron    plates,    with    blacksmith,   nail    mill, 
and  axes  and  potash  manufacturing    He  f;ald 
JiXi.ooo  feet  of  planks  were  produced  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River 
^      On  and  on  reports  came  fmrn  Farmlngton, 
'   Southlngton.        Mlddletown.        Kllllngworth. 
i^ebiin>)n.    Man.'^:i»-ld     New    Huen     i  tour    let- 
tarsi ,  in  September  and  OcU^ber.  I7i)l    mak- 
ing an  astonishing  army  of  small  but  t-tlec- 
tlve  establishments 

H.imilt<in  also  had  traveling  friends  who 
touted  his  plans  about  the  countrv  A  letter 
from  Nathaniel  Hazard,  Oct  11  1791.  stated. 
"I  go  to  Connecticut  to  attend  the  n.'wembly 
with  friend  William  .Maxwell  ta  New  'Vork 
City  merchant)  I  will  press  turnpike  roads 
I  and  national  manufactury  in  Jersey  upon 
I  my  Connecticut  iicf|ualntancps  '  The  reader 
-should  note  that  H.tzard  was  working  the 
manufactury  idea  for  New  Jersev  nearly  10 
mont.^ui  beff)re  Pnterson  was  lounded. 

Letters  dated  Oct  13.  1791.  came  also  from 
Ma&siichu.setts  hearing  reports  of  Nathaniel 
(lorh.im.  the  supervisor  for  revenue  In  Massa- 
chu.sptts,  on  m^inufacturing  in  that  stiite. 

Hamilton  .-il.so  heard  from  Tliomas  Lowrey. 
US  marshal  in  New  Jersey,  on  Oct  14.  1791. 
from  Alexandria,  the  present  borough  of 
Frenchtown.  on  the  Delaware  River  He  WTote 
sujfgesting  good  mill  sites  on  th.it  river  to  lo- 
cate the  national  manuf.ictury.  20  to  40 
■.miles  above  the  falls  at  Trent^m  The  next 
day.  Oct.  15.  Lowrey  wrote  a  second  letter 
extending  the  site  area  from  the  mouth  of 
the  .Musconetcong  River  to  Trenton."  The 
itiegel  Paper  Mills  are  now  on  the  Musconet- 
cong. 

Charles  Coxe.  living  on  his  vast  estate  on 
the  Raritan  River  m  Hunterdon  County,  of- 
fered his  Sidney  Farm  "  of  a  thousand  acres 
with  a  map  showing  tnany  mill  sites  from 
present  Clinton,  past  Flemlngton  on  the 
Raritan  Coxe  was  the  itreat-grandson  of  the 
original  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  physician  to  the 
queen  and  owner  of  much  West  Jersey  prop- 
erty 

John  Hilstcad  of  Perth  Amboy  wrote  he 
had  400  acres  available.  !is  shown  on  an  in- 
cluded map  dated  Oct.  31.  1791.  The  most 
intriguing  report,  however,  was  sent  to 
Hamilton  by  John  Dexter,  his  Rhode  Island 
supervisor  of  revenues.  This  was  a  letter  to 
Dexter  from  Moses  Brown  of  Providence. 
R.I..  dated  Oct  15.  1791,  and  giving  a  long, 
full  report  of  Brown's  manufacturing  activi- 
ties In  Rhode  Island  from  1789  to  date. 

This  letter  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  Pat- 
erwon-Slaters  mill  discu.ssion  about  the  luun- 
dation  of  American  manufacturing.  A  short 
synopsis,  follows 

Brown  .isked  Dexter  to  lay  his  letter  be- 
fore .Alexander  Hamilton.  "  Then  he  men- 
tioned the  whale  oil  m.-vnufacturers  lu  Rhode 
Island  He  stated  that  in  the  -prlng  of  1789 
he  had  two  Scots.  Joseph  Alexander  and 
James  MacKemes.  working  on  machines  on 
the  ArkwTight  model  for  spimiing.  etc..  In 
Providence  But  the  .scots  machines  did  not 
■Work  well  Spimung  was  also  tried  In  East 
Oreenwtch,   R  I.,   with  little  success 

But.  he  explained,  a  young  man  had  lately 
come  from  England  via  New  'Vork  who 
claimed  he  knew  the  .^rkwrlght  machinery 
In  England,  the  old  country  "  Brown  had 
brciught  him  from  New  York  and  emploved 
lum  to  make  new  .\rkwriL'ht  pl.ui  miithines. 
but  up  to  that  date  tiiey  had  not  be^-n  en- 
tirely s-uccesflful.  This  young  man  was  Sam- 
uel   Si.iter,    who    left    his    home    in    Belper. 
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Derbvshlre,  ivfler  the  death  of  his  father 
and  the  expiration  of  his  cotton  spinning  ap- 
prenticeship in  Aug.  17H9.  under  Jede<llHh 
Strutt  .strutt  was  a  partner  with  Sir  Rich- 
ard Arkwrlght. 

Samuel,  then  21.  left  London  Sept  13  ar- 
rlvixl  ill  New  York  City  Nov  18.  a  66-dBy 
trip,  got  a  New  York  City  weaving  Job.  heard 
alX)Ut  NK>sefl  Brown's  Rh(<le  I.sland  factory 
and  on  Dec  2.  1789  wrote  his  letter  of  .ip- 
plicatlon  to  Moses  Brown,  stating  his  .Ark- 
wrlght training  On  Dec  10.  Brown  answered, 
accepting  ppjmptly  Slater,  through  contact 
with  his  iiifi'rniant.  packet  (apt  Currv. 
s.ullng  between  New  York  and  Providence, 
arrived  in  Rhode  Island  about  New  Years 
Day.  1790 

During  January  .Slater  went  with  Brown  to 
Ills  Pawtucket  hill  examined  the  machinery 
and  declared  repairs  to  it  to  be  a  useless 
waste.  Slater  with  David  Wilkinson,  liitor 
his  brother-in-law.  got  Brown's  consent  to 
work  together  practically  in  secret  to  make 
.'^rkwniTht  models.  By  Dec.  20.  1790.  they  hiul 
a  me.%sure  of  successful  spinning  that  !>ro- 
duced  more  spun  yarn  than  all  their  h.ind- 
Ii>jm  weavers  could  use 

It  was  not  until  July  12.  1793.  that  Moses 
Brown's  firm.  Almy  and  Brown,  finished  the 
•  New  Mill"  on  the  west  side  of  the  Black- 
.<tone  River  in  what  is  now  Pawtucket.  and 
successfully  conducted  complete  cotton 
manufacturing.  This  "New  Mill"  Is  now 
known  as  the  Old  Slater  Mill."  still  stand- 
ing and  miuntained  today  as  a  historical 
mill  museum  by  an  assix:latlon  set  up  by  the 
N.ilionnl  Astiociatlon  of  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ers. 

VVlilte's  biography  of  Samuel  Slater  on 
pages  72  and  73  ctintlrms  the  early  dates  of 
.slater's  .American  Itinerary  Reverting  to 
Moses  Browns  letter  to  Hamilton,  he  wrote 
that  from  1789  to  ilate  his  nUU  wove  515 
pieces,  over  12.000  yards  in  all. 

How  MAMUFAcrrBiNG  Grew  in  United  St.ates 

FOLLOVVl.SG    liEVOLLTION 

(By  Dr  D  Stanton  Hammond) 
I  Fourth  of  a  series ) 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution  was  over. 
Thomas  Dlgges.  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  ap- 
peared to  be  Interested  in  business  Fpecul.i- 
tlon  but  was  actually  inveigling  "skilled 
workmen — artists"  i  meaning  mechanics  or 
artisans)  to  elude  the  slrlnpent  English  laws 
prohibiting  their  emigration  to  America.  In 
l.avellng  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  met 
many  pro.'^pecLs  to  whom.  If  willing  t/o  emi- 
grate, he  would  give  letters  of  Introduction 
to  his  Americm   ixssoclates. 

So  it  was  that  in  July.  1791.  Tliomas  M.ir- 
shall  arrived  In  New  Y'ork  from  England. 
looking  for  a  H.imilt.'n  conUict.  .Marshall  had 
been  Sir  Richard  Arkwrtghfs  siiperintenrient 
from  1786  to  1790  and  claimed  he  could  .•=et 
up  the  whole  cotton  business.  Another  Ei-.g- 
Ushman  obt.itned  by  Hamilton  was  William 
Hall. 

Tlie  two  contacts  earlier  mentioned  In  this 
series  put  them  to  work  at  once.  On  Aug.  20. 
1791.  Hall  wrote  Hamilton  in  Philadelphia 
that  he  had  explored  the  Delaware  River  for 
Hamilton  for  94  nules  .is  far  north  :is  the 
Pequpst  River  for  mill  sites,  .ind  that  he  had 
found  none  satisfactory  on  the  Raritan 
River. 

"PEST    PLACE" 

In  September  Hall  went  to  the  Passaic  Falls 
and  reported  the  site  as  the  "best  place  In 
the  world."  Also  In  September.  Marshall  re- 
ported on  his  Inspection  of  the  Passaic  Falls 
with  "Monsieur  .Allou.  a  French  engineer,  .■it 
the  request  of  Mr,  Duer  "  .Apparently  Diier 
on  Ills  own  initiative  had  employed  the 
Frenchman  t-i  plan  'a  cmal  from  the  fall.-;  to 
Vreelands  point"  ( Acquackanonk  at  tide 
water)   at  the  estimated  cost  of  2.000  pounds. 

Duer  Liter  had  Col  Samuel  Ogden  contract 
on  Feb.  8.  1792,  with  John  and  Jacob  Vree- 
land  with  a  $250  binder  for  part  of  their 
farmland.  This  extravagance  proved  to  be  a 
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sore  point  later  with  the  SUM.,  which  did 
not  ratify  the  plan  The  directors  had  to 
cover  tlic  $250  expense  and  loss  to  Ogden  at 
the  Godwin  Hotel  meeting  on  July  6,  1792. 

Marshall  was  unhappy  with  the  Allou's 
bungling  of  their  Falls  visit,  and  his  canal 
and  tidewater  mill  Ideas.  Marshall  was  quite 
sold  in  his  own  mind  with  his  preference  for 
the  mill  site  at  the  Gre.u  Falls. 

The  prospectus  of  the  new  SUM.  was 
printiHl  in  Philadelphia  In  August.  1791.  One 
ol  the  oriitiiials  is  now  m  llie  possession  of 
the  P.i.«-saic  Cv  unty  Historical  Society's  vault 
in  L.imbert's  Castle.  Vaiious  notations  in 
Alexander  Hamiltons  writing  cover  many 
items.  Ihlrieen  kinds  of  manufactures  were 
proposed:  p.iper,  cloth,  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
shoes,  stockings,  pottery,  hats,  carpets, 
blankets,  briiss  and  Ironware  and  thread.  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  Paterson  has  manu- 
factured in  all  these  lines,  and  expansions. 
<iown  through  the  years  In  November,  1791. 
Hanulton  received  a  report  on  the  manu- 
t.icture  (if  cheir.icils  Irom  the  Marshall  Drug 
firm  in  Phil.idelphla  It  was  not  acted  upon 
but  Paterson  later  became  the  sUk  dyeing 
giant  of  the  United  States. 

REPORT    O.N    MANttTACTURES 

During  the  entire  yeiir  of  1791,  Hamilton, 
while  busy  with  his  S.U.M..  plans,  had  been 
working  on  his  Report  on  the  Subject  of 
Manufactures  In  the  US."  with  the  help  of 
lench  C<.ixe.  his  a;isistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  From  January  to  December  they 
had  worked  over  five  drafts  for  the  report 
before  feeling  satisfied  to  meet  the  deadline 
of  presentation  ol  the  report  to  Congress. 
This  was  done  on  Dec.  5.  1791.  was  entered 
on  the  clerk's  books  and  published  in  full 
In  the  country's  newspapers.  It  required 
.several  successive  Lssues  in  the  usual  weekly 
publications. 

The  report  traveled  everywhere,  even 
across  the  Atlantic,  where  It  made  quite  an 
impression-  not  too  satisfying  in  Great 
Britain. 

Thomas  Diggers  WTOte  Hamilton  Irom  Bel- 
fast. Ireland,  on  Apr.  6.  1792,  that  he  had 
received  and  read  every  issue  and  was  so 
impressed  he  had  published  a  pamphlet, 
"Alexander  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufac- 
tures to  Concress.  on  Dec.  5,  1791."  which 
was  sold  In  Ireland  and  elsewhere  at  a  Bhil- 
ling  a  copy,  with  a  large  demand. 

On  Dec  7.  1791,  Hamilton  made  his  first 
official  recommendauon  at  the  first  S.Uil. 
directors'  corporate  meeting  in  New  Bruns- 
■tt'lck.  Among  other  things,  he  recommended 
William  Pearce  as  superintendent  and  Joseph 
Mort  as  his  assistant. 

MARIA    REYNOLDS    SCANDAL 

As  if  H.amllton  did  not  have  enough  to  do, 
the  most  catastrophic  difficulty  of  his  life, 
save  the  fatal  duel,  exploded  on  Dec.  15. 
when  the  Maria  Reynolds  scandal  and  black- 
mail erupted.  With  money  payments,  some- 
times he.ivy,  the  "affair"  was  kept  under 
wraps  until  1707,  when  J.imes  Monroe  (later 
president)  and  other  of  Hamilton's  political 
enemies  used  the  worthless  Reynolds  hus- 
band to  accuse  Hamilton  of  speculating  with 
U.S.  government  funds.  Hamilton,  stung  to 
the  quick,  published  the  true  facts,  sparing 
no  one  m  a  piimphlet,  ■'Written  by  Himself." 
printed  'for  John  Fenno  in  Philadelphia  by 
John  Bloren.  1797." 

It  was  a  masterful  defense,  but  burt  those 
dearest  to  him,  for  ■»hlle  Elizabeth  Schuyler 
H.imllton.  the  mother  of  his  eight  children, 
remained  steadfastly  loyal  and  strong  In  de- 
fending him.  Ehe  carried  her  sorrow  to  her 
dying  day.  It  was  long  afterwstfd,  about 
1830,  that  James  Monroe  called  on  her  at 
her  home  and  stated  that  In  view  of  his  ap- 
proaching demise,  he  wanted  to  make 
<T  mends  for  the  trouble  and  pain  he  had 
caused  her  In  his  political  dealings.  She 
heard  his  apolo^,  but  stated  nothing  could 
be  changed  by  his  words.  Monroe  died  La 
1831  but  Mrs.  H&mlltoo  carried  on  to  1854, 
dying  at  95. 
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Under  the  S.U.M.  charter  of  Nov.  22.  1791.  a 
stockholders'  meeting  in  Trenton  elected  13 
directors  as  the  charter  provided,  with  W^ll- 
Uam  Duer  elected  as  governor  ol  the  society, 
and  Archltxild  Mercer  as  deputy  governor.  At 
the  Jan.  20,  1792.  meeting,  the  directors  de- 
termined that  the  location  of  the  "Seat  uf 
Manufactories"  must  be  c^n  one  of  the  three 
New  Jersey  rivers. 

John  Hills  of  Philadelphia  and  Christopher 
CoUes  of  New  York  were  hired  t^i  make  sur- 
veys and  levels.  Hamilton  recommended 
among  other  matters  tliat  the  SU.M.'s 
moi^oy  iTccount-s  be  kept  In  the  new  U  S.  dol- 
lar.^  and  cents,  r.ither  than  the  old  pjunds, 
shr.llnps  nnd  pence. 

The  New  Y'ork  panic  of  171)2  invdlvcd  the 
S.U.M.  directors  most  unhappily.  On  March 
9.  the  firm  of  Duer  and  Macomb  lulled  in  Nc* 
Y'ork  and  Duer  wrote  Hamilton  bcgi^lng  liis 
help  to  st.ive  olf  the  U  S.  Comptroller  Irom 
starling  suit  in  Philadelphia  fur  a  $2U0,0iJU 
deficiency.  Hamilton  rejjlicd  in  .i  Irleiidiy 
letter  March  14  that  ■'your  request  curie  too 
late  for  my  help  here."  Duer's  firm  h.id  failed 
for  about  half  a  million,  due  to  speculation, 
for  debt  In  New  Y'ork  City  nnd  tiie  next  day 
S.U.M.  director  NichoLis  Low  wrote  Hamilton 
that  the  S.U.M.  stock  seemed  safe  but  th.it 
the  610.000  in  Duer  s  hands  "is  probably  lost." 
Then  on  April  10  Director  John  Dcwhurst 
failed  and  Director  Nicholas  Low  and  scveriil 
others  planned  to  send  a  fust  pilot  hoiit  to 
England  to  head  oH  the  loss  of  S.U.M.  funds 
in  the  society's  agent's  hands  m  London. 

WrrH    Hamilton    Helping,    SUM.    Finallt 

Locates   at   Great   Falls   of    Passaic 

(By  Dr.  D.  Stanton  Hammond) 

(Last  of  a  series) 

Through  all  of  the  business  failures.  Ham- 
ilton remained  in  the  clear  and  continued 
to  advise  the  remaining  directors.  In  a  letter 
to  them  dated  April  14,  1792,  he  urged  the 
manufactory  location  be  decided  upon:  to 
buy  land  commerce  building  and  to  confine 
initial  operations  to  the  cotton  branches. 
He  thought  a  proposed  lottery  would  better 
be  postp>oned. 

At  the  May  15  meeting,  a  finance  report 
of  the  S.U.M.  showed  the  loUowlng  assets 
were  still  Intact:  $29,000  In  the  Bank  of  New 
York;  $24,000  In  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  PhUadelphla,  and  $70,000  in  U.S. 
deferred  stock  (U.S.  Bonds). 

At  the  May  18  meeting  in  Newark  it  v^as 
decided  to  locate  the  manufactory  on  the 
Passaic  River.  A  directors'  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  with  $500  expenses  al- 
lowed. It  consisted  of  Directors  Nicholas 
Low,  John  Bayard  and  Ellsha  Eoudlnot. 

This  special  committee  was  to  select  Uie 
actual  site  on  the  Passaic  River  for  the  man- 
ufactory. It  was  to  buy  the  land,  hire  sur- 
veyors to  map  it.  arrange  for  workmen  and 
machinery  for  Supt.  Thomas  Marshall,  up  to 
$5,000,  and  report  back  to  tne  directors  as 
soon  as  possible, 

HAD  Hamilton's   help 

This  was  a  tremendous  assignment,  but 
not  to  be  considered  insurmountable  when 
they  had  the  doughty  assistance  of  Hamil- 
ton. This  is  evidenced  by  his  letter  to  Di- 
rector Bayard  (in  June,  1792)  in  which  he 
■writes  that  he  had  talked  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  and  others  ac- 
quainted with  the  Great  Falls  area.  Hamil- 
ton insisted  this  should  be  "the  spot"  for 
the  "town  seat"  in  the  same  language  of 
tod&y  when  we  say  the  County  Court  House 
Is  the  "County  Seat." 

Hamilton  went  even  further  in  abandon- 
ing the  "Grand  Canal"  Idea  so  as  to  confine 
all  acUvltles  of  the  S.U.M.  to  the  immediate 
area  around  the  Great  Falls.  Hamilton  de- 
scribed what  he  thought  should  be  the 
town's  area  and  bounds,  which  Indeed  were 
subsequently  adopted  in  the  main  by  sur- 
veyor-engineer Abraham  Willis.  Paterson's 
Pmrk   Avenue   was   originally    named    Willla 
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St.  for  him.  The  original  Utter  Hamilton 
wrote  to  Director  Bayiu-d  Is  now  In  fX)sses- 
sion  of  the  New  Jersey  Bank  and  lYust  Co. 

Hamilton's  town  hiyout  would  be  a  mod- 
ern blessing  In  disguise.  It  would  cover 
about  36  square  miles  of  the  Passaic  River 
Valley  below  the  "Little  Falls."  This  wTlicrs 
map  of  the  area  appeared  in  tlie  175th  An- 
na crsary  Celebration  l:tue  of  The  PaU'rson 
News  iind  Ixjisters  our  historical  regard  for 
Hamilton  as  the  "Father  of  Paterson." 

No^.v  as  a  'li.u.hback."  ;i:i  they  s.iy  in  tlie 
movies,  let  us  see  why  H.imllton  was  so  sold 
on  the  Great  Falls.  Like  the  little  pebble  or 
.'■iiowb.mk  on  the  nnjuiit.un  ;-.de  t!u\t  r.in 
tiici-'er  the  avalanche,  we  cm  Imd  the  litUe 
event  th.it  surely  triggered  H.iniiltoii's  mind 
when  he  wa:3  21. 

On  June  28.  1778.  ;a  tlie  Bailie  ol  Mon- 
mouth. Wa.shiiigton's  young  aide-de-c.imp 
wrote  out  his  report  on  the  "PoKltlon  of  the 
E.aemy,"  On  June  30  he  wrote  W.ishington'rs 
order  at  EnRlishtown  al>out  erecting  lorus  f  t 
the  (iclense  of  Phll:tdelphUi.  (in  July  3,  iti 
New  Brunswick,  he  wrote  Waslungttui's  ijkiii 
lor  Lalayette's  proposed  corp.s. 

Oil  July  7  he  wro'i.e  Vi'ablungiou's  order  in 
New  Brunswick  U)  Col.  suphen  Moyhui's  civ- 
iiiry  to  go  to  the  North  lilver.  On  July  8  he 
translated  for  Wahhineton  the  letter  m 
French  f  rojn  the  Comte  U'Estiimg.  tiien  at  se;i 
with  the  French  war  fleet,  and  on  July  i;?,  he 
translated  the  count's  second  French  Utter. 
Thus  oar  young  aide-de-camp  v. as  in  daily 
service  to  tlie  American  conunander  in  chief. 

The  day  by  day  prof^rcss  is  particularized 
bcciiu.se  on  this  northbound  army  journey  an- 
other aide  to  the  general  kept  a  diary  of  the 
more  personal  nclivities.  This  wa.s  Dr.  J.unes 
McHenry  (1753)816).  who  l.iler  served  in 
the  c.ibmeus  ol  Presidents  Washington  and 
.'\danis  as  Secretary  ol  War. 

He  wrote  on  July  10.  1778.  "In  our  route 
to  Paramus,  we  (that  is  Wa.shing'.xju  and  his 
stuff),  visited  the  Falls  of  the  P.issaic"  He 
tiien  goes  on  In  scrap'  Ic  lichcrlption  of  Its 
beauty  and  wonders  of  rocks,  tree  sliade  and 
ot-her  features  to  say: 

■■.\fter  viewing  these  Falls,  we  Esated  our- 
selves ■round  the  General  under  a  large 
spreading  o.ik  within  view  ai  the  spray  and 
ill  hearing  of  the  noise  A  line  cool  spring 
bubled'  out  most  charmingly  from  the  bot- 
tom Oi  the  tree." 

Then  they  ate  'a  modest  repast  of  cold 
liam,  t<jngue  and  biscuit,  and  some  excelleui 
^'rog."  They  rested  and  "chatted  away  a  very 
cheerful  half  hour."  and  then  deiJaried  t-i 
Mrs.  Provost's  "Hermitage"  (in  what  is  now 
Ho-Ho-Kus,)  "for  four  days  and  four  night.s,  ' 
dancing  and  gallanting  until  the  Geuer.il 
ordered  dep.iriure  for  Haverstraw,  N.Y..  on 
the  Hudson  River. 

What  cogitations  were  then  in  t.he  minds 
of  an  engineer  like  Washington,  or  of  an  ag- 
gressive young  man,  making  his  way  on  his 
own.  as  we  may  properly  surmise  in  regard  t-) 
Hamilton?  This  writer  cannot  doubt  that 
Washington  told  his  surrounding  "family'^  of 
boys  just  turned  men  in  wars  harsh  tiirmoi!. 
that  they  were  looking  ;a  jj-jwer  going  '..o 
waste — that  after  the  war  it  could  be  used  to 
improve  national  development,  i  Washing- 
ton later  as  President  did  much  along  these 
lines  in  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  valleys. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
■was  powerfully  Impressed,  almost  obsessed 
with  the  possibilities? 

He  unquestionably  had  the  Passaic  River's 
Great  Falls  continuously  in  his  mind  for 
capital  reason  which  he  skillfully  unveiled 
while  erecting  the  S.U.M.  as  the  National 
Manufactory  to  free  American  economy  from 
European  domination. 

This  Is  the  essential  jKilnt  which  deter- 
mines Paterson's  rightful  position  as  the  ac- 
tual, physical  focus  for  a  "National  Historical 
Landmark"  of  national  manufacturers  at  the 
Great  Palls  of  the  Passaic. 

To  rob  Alexander  Hamilton's  record  of  this 
achievement.  Is  to  attempt  to  rewTite  history. 
Let  us  leave  the  rewriting  of  history  to  the 
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communists  ind  ctliers  There  U  much  more 
Ui  the  SUM  story  that  proves  It  never  was  a 
failure,  i\a  will  be  shuwn  at  a  later  article 


A  Man  for  All  Seatoni  and  All  People 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

IN    rUE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREbENTATTVES 

W'-dne:<day.  April  10.  1968 

Mi  O'NEILL  of  Ma.ssachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Reverend  Dr  Martin 
Luther  Kinu  Ji  has  been  characterized 
in  .•iiaiiy  ways  He  was  called  a  man  uf 
God.  a  man  >f  i>eiice,  a  man  of  love  and 
a  man  of  ti«ht  He  uas  all  these  things 
and  more 

He  liad  a  vision  of  what  America 
could  and  >hould  be.  and  he  devoted  his 
life  to  make  our  Nation  fulfill  it5  own 
promise  and  il.s  own  heritage  His  dream 
for  America  was  a  land  where  freedom, 
justice  and  e«tualitv  were  not  words  or 
slosan-s.  but  fact,  and  a  way  of  life 

He  wa.s  among  the  most  eloquent  of 
men.  tor  his  words  c<»ine  from  his  lov- 
ms;  soul  and  his  brilliant  mind  And  he 
seemed  to  have  i;ras;)ed  the  truth  that 
so  often  evades  us 

His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Cush- 
inc  and  the  Honorable  Kevin  White. 
mayor  of  Boston,  addressed  30,000 
mourners  on  the  Boston  Common  on 
Monday  They  were  there  to  find  com- 
fort and  courace.  and  perhaps  some  of 
that  faith  that  >erved  Martin  Luther 
Klnt{  throughout  his  life 

Cardinal  Cushing  and  Mayor  White 
provided  solace  but  more  importantly, 
they  charged  .Mnerica  with  a  task  and 
a  road  to  follow  toward  eaual  opportu- 
nity for  all 

His  Eminence  said 

Dr  King  summons  us  now  to  a  march 
that  has  no  ending  to  .i  dream  from  which 
there  is  no  waking,  to  a  task  that  will  con- 
sume  ill  of  the  hours  of  all  our  cl.iys 

Mayor  White  spoke  to  all" of  us  when 
he  said 

Let  li  pledge  ourselves  in  this  holy  hour, 
before  Ood  ^ind  our  neighbor,  that  we  will 
build  a  new  world  of  dtftnity  and  jxistlce.  ot 
nope  Mid  opportunity  from  which  no  man 
•*ill  be  excluded 

Mr    Speaker,    I   include   the   complete 

t^xis  of  these  statements  in  the  Record; 

From   the   Boston    (Mass)    Herald  Traveler. 
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Address  or  C^BOINAL  Cvshinc  at  Cr«EMONtES 

.iN  Common 

Our  .ige  may  not  seem  to  be  an  age  of 
iaints.  but  it  surely  Is  .in  age  of  martyrs. 
Gxl'i  mysterious  Providence  has  now  sum- 
moned from  among  us  one  more  of  our 
heroes.  leaving  the  memory  of  a  great  soul 
who  sought  only  the  love  of  his  own  brother. 

Living  men  will  not  forget  the  rousing 
beauty  of  his  voice,  the  courage  that  dis- 
dained ail  danger,  the  burning  chansm  of 
'.Hi  Silent  heart  We  .ire  orulsed  and  saddened 
by  A  loss  more  profound  than  we  can  yet 
ivalize.  we  .ire  bewildered  by  a  cruel  act  of 
.  loience  that  has  snatched  from  our  midst  a 
man  of  peace 

We  know  that  Dr  Martin  Lither  Kiui;  waji 
not  afraid  of  death,  he  had  faced  its  threat 
^■j  many  times,  he  knew  .ts  features  well  He 
Aaa  a  man  of  God.  and  so  too  a  man  of  faith. 
lof  whom  this  world  I'leid  promise  if  another 
where  among  the  blessed  he  lives  this  day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Prom  his  faith  came  the  grace  and  m.iplra- 
jtlon  that  gave  meaning  ti'  his  everv  action, 
that  made  bearable  the  long  and  lonely 
nights,  the  miles  of  marching,  the  days  In 
prison  cells,  the  heaped  abuses  of  the  law. 
and  all  the  lr>'Ubles     t  .i  peoph-  scorned 

Thus  filth  m  t  it'd  i-.n.^  wings  to  his  words. 
summoned  t  >  liis  ^lcle  -T'lng  Chrl.stlan  souls, 
rallied  the  Lonsclence  of  nulllons.  changed 
the  laws  of  n  land,  and  gave  new  memlng  to 
human  brntherhiKXl 

This  was  a  faith  that,  literally,  moved 
mcninnins.  melting  the  accumulated  preju- 
dice of  generations,  and  making  I  he  way 
straight  I3r  justice  too  U^ng  delayed 

It  IS  this  faith  in  whose  promise  this  aftor- 
iiixm  Ur  Martin  Luther  King  tlnds  all  his 
longings  fulfilled,  all  his  pains  soothed  all 
Ms  struggles  resolved,  .s  he  rests  e'err.ally 
111  the  bosom  of  Ood 

But  there  was  another  faith,  slmlliirly  pow- 
jcrful  and  moving,  which  was  part  of  the 
character  of  this  gentle  man  of  Oixl  As  he 
h.iti  .in  unquenchable  faith  in  God.  so  too 
he  had  an  unfailing  faith  In  his  fellow  man. 
LiKe  any  great  leader  in  human  history,  he 
suoitnone<i  to  himself  kindred  spirits,  those 
who  ^ha^ed  his  Ideals  and  aspirations,  and 
who  'A ere  willing  also  to  share  his  anxieties 
.'lid   irlaU 

Even  those  who  watihed  ir  im  afar  caught 
sompthmg  of  the  confidence  and  trust  he 
lelt  :n  man's  ability  to  see  the  right,  to  fol- 
low the  star  to  choose  the  better  path.  The 
■  :iOn-vlolent  way,'  which  he  preached  and 
pra' ticed  saw  no  merit  in  lorcmg  the  hii- 
m.in  spirit:  man  could  be  brought  to  good- 
nc».s  by  example  and  persuaalon.  and  caie 
day  the  righteous  would  cvercome 

Dr  King  has  left  us  a  legacy  that  Is  rich 
beyond  all  counting,  it  is  a  new  expression 
of  the  ancient  faith  that  is  summed  up  In 
the  love  of  Ood  and  love  of  neighbor 

Let  us  challenge  wiiat  men  call  impo-ssible 
endure  what  seems  unbearable  penetrate 
wh.it  appears  to  be  impass.ible  .md  create 
m  this  very  generation  what  has  been  mans 
dream  since  the  dawn  of  time  It  will  not  be 
C'.imelot  It  will  not  be  Utopia.  It  will  be  real. 
.\nd  .t  will  be  ours 

We  have  trifled  t-'X)  long,  all  of  us.  with 
[words  md  admonitions,  we  have  done  so 
lllttle  when  so  much  was  required  In  .his 
dark  hour,  with  our  whole  nation  in  mourn- 
ing, we  must  judge  ourselves,  and  t.vke  the 
measure  tif  our  fallings  We  were  nil  in  Mem- 
phis, one  way  or  another  on  TTiursday  night 
and  the  violence  and  death  there  must  touch 
the  conscience  of   every   iltizen 

Nothing  that  we  can  do  will  bring  back 
'he  life  that  was  lost,  taut  wh.it  we  can  do  will 
assure  that  it  was  not  spent  in   vain 

Dr  King  summons  us  now  to  a  march  that 
h.ts  no  ending,  to  n  dream  from  which  there 
u  r.o  waking,  to  a  task  that  will  consume  all 
of  the  hours  of  all  our  days 

Let  us  go  forward  together  with  Gods 
grace,  .md  conscious  of  his  Judgment  upon  us 

Text  or  White's  biArEMENT 
I     We  liave  come  together  today  to  honor  the 
•life    and    work    and    prophecy    of     the    Rev 
iMartm  Luther  King  Jr. 

The  Boston  Common  is  an  appropriate 
place  for  our  purpose  It  is  deeply  involved 
m  the  history  of  freedom 

Thousands  of  memorials  like  this  .ire  tak- 
ing place — today  tomorrow  ,ind  yesterday — 
throughout  the  nation,  indeed  throughout 
the  world  Millions  of  words  are  being  said 
and  sung  m  tribute  and  m  sorrow — and  m 
the  hope  that  words  can  somehow  make  us 
whole  .igain  .ind  better  than  we  were  before 

Words  can  do  some  of  this  They  c<»n  give 
us  instruction  and  insight,  faith  and  hope 
and  charity  But  they  cannot  give  us  all  of 
Aha:  we  so  desperately  need  to  make  Dr 
King  3  dreajn  of  equality  and  freedom  come 
true  .n  this  city 

That  will  take  work  and  patience  and  un- 
derstanding That  will  take  dedication  and 
personal  sacnOce 
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Perh.ips  the  most  Important  work  of  all  is 
commitment  The  right  thlns-s  are  being  said 
publicly  .md  privately  person.illy.  and  in 
gatherings  like  these  But  the  right  things 
must  be  done  and  that  will  t.ike  commit- 
ment of  the  hlL'hest  order  What  must  be 
done  cannot  be  accomplished  in  ,i  day  or 
two.  ft  month  or  two,  even  a  year  or  two 
Go.xl  works  cannot  come  as  immediate  and 
miraculous  acts  of  will  They  must  come 
through  the  long,  hard  processes  of  man  and 
his  government  on  earth 

There  Is  iio  excuse  t  >r  delay  Tliere  will  be 
days  ahead  when,  weary  of  the  stress  and 
bitter  with  the  struggle,  shrill  voices  will 
grow  prominent  .igain  preaching  hate  and 
revenge  attempt  once  again  to  kill  Dr 
King's  dream  of  love  and  redemption 

Then  s  now.  we  black  and  white  .illke 
iru.st  .gnore  those  voices  We  must  keep  t..i 
(  ur  tasks    We  must  do  our  work 

Tomorrow   Ihe  right  thing  must   be  done 

It  is  to  this  work  that  I  pledge  this  city 
.  ■\d  oui   generation  In  it 

Bat  he  also  left  us  a  dream  And  now  we 
must  make  that  dream  come  true  Bought 
in  Ills  own  blood  paid  for  with  his  own  life. 
i;  c  in  no  longer  be  denied  Let  us  pledge  our- 
ypjves  in  this  holy  hour.  bef<:)re  God  and 
uur  neighbor  that  we  will  build  a  new  world 
J  dignity  .ind  Justice  of  liope  and  oppor- 
tunity, from  which  no  man  will  be  excluded 


FDA  and  Drug  Testing  Criticized  in 
Report  on  Indocin 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 
I.N    IHK  .--ENAlE  ( JF  TOE   LNITED  STATES 

Wi'dncxday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  March  .^ 
1968.  published  an  important  article 
written  by  Morton  Mintz.  dealing  witli 
Indocin,  a  drug  which  was  introduced 
m  1965  and  iiailed  as  one  of  the  most 
sigruficant  advances  in  medical  therapy 
ol  that  year. 

Indocin.  which  is  the  trade  name  for 
indomcthacin.  was  introduced  by  Merck 
&i  Co  with  the  claim  that  it  was  a  highly 
eriective  di"ug  against  rheumatic  dis- 
eases, particularly  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
and  a  tii^orous  promotional  campaign 
was  launched  Recent  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  this  drug  is  not  what  Merck 
claims  It  to  be  and  there  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
minastration  siiould  have  approved  it  lor 
marketing  in  the  first  place  Dr  William 
O'Bnen.  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Medicine,  has  found  that  the 
FDA  based  its  decision  for  approving  the 
drug  on  trials  wliicii  were  largely  uncon- 
trolled and  subject  to  the  wi.shful  think- 
ing of  physiciaiis  .^s  a  matter  of  record, 
in  controlled  scientific  studies  it  vas 
iound  that  Indocin  was  actually  no  better 
than  aspirin  in  the  treatment  of  the 
rheumatic  diseases  for  which  it  was 
being  prescribed. 

I-'urther.  William  G'Xidnch,  the  FDA's 
counsel,  lias  stated  that  claims  made  in 
an  Indocin  ad  in  tiic  Journal  of  the 
.\merican  Medical  .^.ssociation  overstated 
both  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  Indocin, 
and,  even  worse,  oinitted  '  .some  ver>-  im- 
iKirtant  information  '  .'Vnd  it  must  be 
remembered,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  Information  practicing  phy- 
sicians must  rely  on  when  prescribing 
drugs. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Morton  Mintz'  article  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  beinc:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I-T).A  ASD  Drug  Ti  sting  Critici:!  d  in  Report 
ON   Indocin 

I  By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Two  years  i!3"i,  phys  clans  v.ere  asked  In 
an  Informal  poll  1  y  n  medical  magazine  to 
identify  I'.lfiS's  "most  fitrnlficant  advance  in 
medical  therapy  " 

Overwhelmingly,  the  responses  named  In- 
docin, a  drug  Intended  for  the  management 
of  cert.iln  arthritic  disorders,  especially 
rheumauild    arthritis, 

A  similar  poll  today  would  probably  pro- 
duce a  less  exultant  result.  One  reason  is 
that  In  the  current  Clinical  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics,  Dr.  William  M.  O'Brien  of 
t!ie  University  ol  Virginia  School  of  Medicine 
says,  m  e'lect.  that  phy.';lclans  were  taken 
In.  thanks  in  part  to  a  poor  performance 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Implicitly,  his  article  raises  troubling  ques- 
tions about  the  quality  of  drug  testing  gen- 
erally. 

In  the  196,5  poll,  made  by  the  Medical 
Research  Digest,  which  Is  received  by  100,000 
pr.ictlclng  physicians,  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence given  Indocin  (Indomethacln)  lias 
several    explanations. 

One  was  that  the  Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme 
division  of  Merck  &  Co.  introduced  the  drug 
with  the  claim  tliat  It  was  highly  effective 
against  rheumatic  diseases. 

More  than  300  clinical  Investigators  had 
tried  Indocin  In  10.000  patients,  the  manu- 
facturer said,  and  Improvement  was  experi- 
enced by  between  5000  and  8000,  or  50  to 
80  percent. 

Another  explanation  lay  In  vigorous 
promotion.  When  the  drug  was  launched,  as 
Indocld.  In  Britain,  Merck's  regional  man- 
agers were  Instructed  in  a  Merck  booklet: 

"We  can  say.  here  and  now,  that  Indocld 
is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  success — If  it 
isn't,   then   some   heads   will   fall." 

The  Merck  pramphlet  was  made  public  in 
October  by  Tony  Clifton  in  his  column  in 
the  Sunday  Times  of  London.  One  of  the 
pieces  ot  advice  it  gave  Merck  salesmen 
when   caJling   on   physicians   was: 

"Develop  eye-conliict  habits  that  help  to 
signal  sincerity  .  .  .  Being  sincere  is  not 
enough  .  .  .  When  you  make  a  statement 
from  the  heart  out,  look  your  customer 
right  in  the  eye  .  ,  .  Keep  the  sincerity  flag 
of  good  eye-conUicl  tlying." 

In  the  United  States.  FDA  counsel  William 
W.  Goodrich  said  that  claims  made  in  an 
Indocin  ad  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  overstated  claims  of 
safety  and  ellicacy  and  omitted  "some  very 
Important  warning  information."  Merck  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  it 
should  not  be  prosecuted.  Ultimately,  FDA 
decided  not  to  undertake  criminal  action. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Adver- 
tising Club  in  October,  1966.  Goodrich  also 
criticized  a  July  i  19661  article  in  Pageant 
magazine  that  "featured  "  Indocin  for  condi- 
tions that  Merck  itself  was  not  allowed  to 
promote  to  physicians — "Bursitis,"  "tennis 
ellx)w."  "trick  knee." 

Altliough  few  knew  of  it.  a  largely  un- 
audited experience  with  Indocin  abroad,  be- 
fore it  went  on  sale  here,  had  put  the  first 
pinpricks  in  the  bubble.  In  February,  1965, 
for  example,  a  troubling  list  of  side  effects 
was  published  in  the  Medical  Journal  of 
Australia. 

In  October,  1966,  Merck  sent  American 
physicians  "new  cautionary  information." 
but  enveloped  it  in  a  promotional  aura  ("144,- 
000,000  patient-days  of  therapy  in  99  coun- 
tries "). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  month  later,  the  Canadian  Food  and 
Drug  Directorate  in  Ottawa.  In  a  letter  to 
Canadian  phyBlcians,  told  of  several  indo- 
methacln deaths  In  children  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  severe  adverse  reactions. 

A  few  weeks  after  that,  in  December,  the 
FDA  acted  on  hundreds  ol  reports  of  adverse 
reactions,  including  a  lew  deaths.  In  Indocin 
users. 

Tlien.  iibout  a  year  ago,  a  storm  broke  with 
the  publication  of  four  carefully  controlled, 
double-blind  trials.  In  these,  the  in\c!tli;u- 
tors  did  not  knew  until  allcrward  whether 
they  were  treating  patients  with  Indocin,  an- 
other drug  or  a  dummy   pill    (placeboi. 

Three  of  the  trials  l.iiled  to  show  that 
indomcthacin  was  .'^upcrior  to  asjiirln  in 
rheumatoid  iirthritis.  'ihe  lourth  could  not 
distinguish  ix'tween  the  effects  of  the  drug 
and  aspirin  ns  attaliist  placi-bo  and  aspirin. 
These  results  were  starllingly  dirtcreiit  from 
the  most  quoted  endurteinciu  given,  lur  ex- 
ample, in  1965.  Indocin  ".ippearh  to  be  more 
effective  than  any  other  antl-luflammatory 
drug  for  the  long-term  management  of 
chronic  arthritis  with  minimal  toxicity  to 
the  patient,"  said  Dr.  Bernard  M.  Norcross.  a 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  internist  whose  iiractice  is 
limited   to   rheumatic   diseases. 

A  key  question  was  raised  by  the  huge  gap 
between  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Norcross 
and  by  the  double-blind  t.nals:  Had  FDA 
obeyed  a  strict  legal  requirement  when.  In 
June.  1965,  it  .approved  Indocin  for  a  pre- 
scription market  including  3-5  million  vic- 
tims of  rheumatoid  arthritis  land  others 
among  12.5  million  additional  \  Ictims  ol  re- 
lated arthritis  disorders!  ? 

The  requirement — added  to  the  drug  l.iws 
by  the  Kefauver-Harris  .Amendments  of 
1962 — IS  that  a  manufacturer  must  support 
claims  of  efficacy  ol  a  drug  with  "subsuintial 
evidence."  This  Is  defined  as  "adequate  and 
well  controlled  investigations,  by  experts 
qualified  by  scientific  training  and  experi- 
ence  to  evaluate   .   .    .   effectiveness.   .   ." 

To  see  whether  the  p.ip  could  be  explained, 
the  University  of  Virginia's  Dr.  O'Brien,  an 
associate  professor  of  preventive  and  Internal 
medicine,  examined  all  literature  about  In- 
docin available  in  iiubiic  medical  archives. 
He  identified  132  relerences.  .■Ml  but  93 
had  to  be  discarded  (31,  for  example,  were 
preliminary  atistracts  or  duplications!  .  Of 
the  93.  Dr.  O'Brien  said  In  Clinical  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics.  18 — including 
Norcross — were  uncontrolled  and  subject  to 
the  wishful  thinking  of  physicians  and  their 
rheumatoid  arthritis   patients. 

These  papers  showed  an  extraordinary  61  8 
per  cent  of  "pood  or  excellent  responses' 
to  the  drug.  But  in  six  studies  that  used 
some  objective  measurements,  sucli  as  grip 
strength,  such  results  were  reported  in  only 
25,1  per  cent  ol  the  cises. 

Although  Dr.  O'Brien  agrees  with  FDA  that 
Indocin  works  in  the  relatively  lew  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  patients  in  which  aspirin  falls, 
he  had  doubts  even  nbout  the  improvement 
repKjrted  in  the  25  per  cent  of  c:xses  where 
there  were  objective  measurements.  One  rea- 
son he  gave  was  that  a  significant  number 
of  patients  have  remissioixs  that  are  sponta- 
neous but  can  be  erroneously  rittributed  to 
a  drug. 

Turning  to  the  study  made  by  Dr.  Norcross, 
which  involved  530  patients.  Dr.  O'Brien  pro- 
tested that  it  was  publislied  solely  as  two 
very  brief  abstracts — one.  in  1063,  in  Arth- 
ritis and  Rheumatism,  and  the  other,  in  1965, 
in  250  words  in  the  Journ;il  of  New  Drugs, 

This  was  "about  half  a  word  per  patient," 
Dr.  O'Brien  said  in  an  interview.  He  was 
critical  of  the  Journal  of  New  Drugs  and  said 
the  abstract  was  "simply  .  .  .  not  grj<xi  sci- 
entific documentation." 

Yet,  he  added,  it  was  largely  on  the  b.asis 
of  sucli  uncontrolled  trials  tliat  FD.A  made 
the  "bizarre  decision"  to  approve  Indocin 
for  the  market. 
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The  agency  used  unpublished  irtformation 

that  cMnical  Investigators  could  not  exam- 
ine, including  the  full  data  from  Dr.  Nor- 
cross, Dr.  O'Brien  said.  "It  might  better 
serve  the  public  interest  if  only  fully  |uib- 
llshed.  public  data  were  allowed  as  evidence 
supporting    therapeutic    claims."' 

In  the  interview",  he  cxpre.'-Eed  dotibt  th:it 
FDA  lias  "the  expert  kiiowledge  to  evaluate 
the  clinical  trials  of  drugs  used  in  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  but  there's  absolutely  no 
mechanism  whereby  I  can  ex;imine  the  evi- 
dence or  reasonins  by  which  FDA  makes  its 
iloci:!ions." 

Accusing  the  agency  of  "more  und  more 
meddling"  with  designs  for  drug  investiga- 
tions, he  .s.-.Kl  physicians  are  'afraid  to  com- 
1)1. tin   '.'T  f";ir  that  FD.\  mlgiit  rctiliate," 


He  Had  a  Dream 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    C\LIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1968 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  editorials  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  April  7. 
1968.  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  April 
5,  1968. 

At  this  time  of  national  honor  to  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr..  Ihey  deserve  our 
serious  reflection  and  meditation. 

The  editorials  follow: 

He  Had  a  Dream 

Martin  Luther  King  was  a  preacher,  a  man 
from  Georgia  and  a  Negro  who  became  a 
golden-tongued  orator,  a  spokesman  for  tlie 
Deep  South  and  the  Ghetto  North,  a  symbol 
above  color  of  undying  yearnings  and  im- 
perishable rights.  He  was  an  American  In  iiic 
truest  historic  sense:    he   had   a   dream. 

He  dreamed  for  the  black  youth  ol  l.i.s 
country. 

From    a    Jail    in    Birmingham,    citadel    of     t 
.'-egregatlon.    his   words    leaped    through    tlie      r 
bars:  "When  you  suddenly  find  your  tongue     / 
twisted  and  your  speech  stammering  as  you    I 
seek  to  explain  to  your  six-ye.ar-old  daughter      ^ 
why  she  can't  go  t^o  the  public  amusement       \ 
park  that  has  Just  been  advertised  t^n  tele-        f 
vision,  and  see  tears  welling  up  in  her  little      , 
eyes  when  she  is  told  It  's  closed  to  colored 
children,   and   see   her   begin    to   distort    her 
personality    by    unconsciously    developing    ,i 
bitterness   toward  "white  people:    when   your 
first  name  becomes  "nigger"  and  your  middle 
name   becomes  'boy'   however  old  you  are — 
then    you   will   understand    why    we    lind    it 
difficult  to  wait." 

He  dreamed   for  the  poor  of  his  country 

M:irch;ng  for  equal  laws,  he  quickly  recog- 
i:ii:ed  that  equal  opportunity  was  Just  as 
necessary.  For  black  and  white,  he  called 
for  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Disadvantaged: 
"In  addillon  to  a  revolution  m  attitude,  our 
country  must  undergo  a  revolution  m  values. 
The  biaions  of  dollars  now  directed  toward 
destruction  and  nuUtiiry  containment  niiut 
be  redirected  to  jirovlde  an  adequate  edu- 
cation, income,  home  and  recreation,  as  well 
;..s  physical  and  mental  care.  Once  we  develop 
the  will  to  do  so.  we  will  discover  that  our 
own  self-interest.  t>oth  as  Individuals  and 
ns  a  nation,  lies  in  sharing  ottr  wealth  and 
resources  with  the  least  of  God's  children 
here  and  around  the  world." 

He  dreamed  for  the  peace  of  his  cottntry- 
nien,  at  home  and  abroad. 

When  t;ie  United  States  was  honored  by 
Lis  Kobel  Peace  Prize,  he  felt  obliged  to  ex- 
tend his  personal  philosophy  of  nonviolence 
from  the  streets  of  Selma  and  Memphis  to 


the  rice  piddles  of  rhe  Nfeknn*;  D*-!'.!  .incj 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam  He  saw  the  impedl- 
meii'5  to  race  md  econrmilr  prmrress  at  home 
Willie  .(  war  was  ragliii;  Abroad  '  Its  Inevita- 
ble 'h.it  we've  i?ot  to  brlns  out  the  question 
of  the  triglc  mIx-up  In  prlorltle^^  When 

I  nition  becomes  Involved  In  this  kind  ot 
■v:»r.  when  -.he  guru  nf  'vor  'lecomc  a  natloital 
(bies^ion.  soctiil  needs  lnevlt<ibly  suffer." 

!!  w  IS  »i!d  o!  Dr  Kiiiu  that  he  had  a  rialvO 
optimism  In  nonviolence  But  his  militant: 
nL>Mvl-il»-nce  icoiimpluhed  inf>re  in  lils  short 
tlfellme  :h.Tn  all  the  violence  I'f  the  racists; 
bl  ick  i>-  white  He  set  the  civil  rights  move- 
men'  i;n  a  new  course  ;n  the  United  S'ates; 
Hiid  II  ■••  111  yet  preMill  He  helped  to  unify  tha 
racj<  hy  ahowtng  what  one  man  could  do  by( 
believing  tn  >irotherh<H>l:  others  will  con- 
tlmie  tie  Aork  of  this  rjiUesi  martvr 

He  wi-i  a  Negro  who  mucle  Americans  aware 
that  the  better  angels  (if  I'Ur  n  I'lire  voultl 
(1  >mlnate  '.he  struggle  of  the  United  Stales 
.ind  Its  ;i'- iple  The  dream  ut  true  equality  oC 
r:shi.s  and  i>pp<>rtunlMe8  without  regard  to 
race  is  ni-arer  because  in  our  llffMme  there 
lived  an  American  named  Mtrtin  Luther* 
King. 

:Prom  tlic  Ln  Ant;e!e»  Times,  Apr    5,   1063) 

The  Mt'ROER  i>F  Dr    King 

The    murder    m    Memphis    of    Dr     Martia 

Luther  King.   Jr    is  lui  event   of   horror  and 

sliaine  to  America  and  a  shock  to  the  world. 

It    under9C(>rcs  unce   more   the   tragedy   of 

The  illvislons  which  rip   ind  tear  at  the  tJAslc 

fabric  of  our  society    It  stands   inescapably 

,i«    a    further    negation    of    the    vaJues.    the 

dreams,  the  promises  to  which  we  .is  a  peo- 

plr     .Vb  one  i>*ople^   aspire 

Many  have  f.illen  m  the  cause  for  which 
D.'  Kini,',  proi-minent!y  an  apostle  of  non- 
violence and  a  winner  of  the  Not>el  Peace 
Prize,  has  now  become  .i  victim  The  attack 
•11  lum.  like  .my  criminal  act.  dem.mds  Jus- 
oK-e  Beyond  that  -  and  let  this  be  the  fer- 
vent aim  ol  all  persons  of  decency — it  de- 
mands the  most  sober  reflection,  the  clee[)e3t 
national  self-examination 

We  do  not  l>elleve  m  the  concept  of  col- 
lective gtiilt  Tlie  per«on  or  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  .«.s.vassip.atlon  of  Dr  King  alone 
.-.trry  the  burden  A  neir  ileed  But  we  most 
striemnly  believe  "hat  .ill  .\menciUis  have  a 
stake  in  determining  what  kind  of  society 
we  are  and  what  kind  ,we  are  to  become 
This  IS  why  we  say  trte  occasion  of  this 
despicable  bloodletting  is  a  time  for  na- 
tional assessment,  a  time  for  introspection. 
The  lesson  has  once  again  been  driven 
home,  all  too  tragically:  Americans  will 
either  agree  to  live  together  as  one  people 
under  >ne  >tandiud  of  law  and  humanity, 
or  we  will  be  the  witnesses  and  p.«S3ive  con- 
spirators in  the  proie.vs  of  our  own  self- 
destruction. 

There  is  no  evsding  this  choice,  for  white 
•jf  black,  m  Memphis  Los  .Angeles  or  any- 
where 


Negotidtioni  With  the  Vietnamese 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

jf    .ot  rii    i.ak..i,;na 
:N    ;HE  -SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wrdnf.sdau    April  lO.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
Spaitar.burt,',  S  C  ,  Herald-Journal  of 
April  7,  ia68,  contains  an  interesting 
article  entitled  The  United  States  Must 
lie    Cautious    At'ain.->t    Overanxiety  " 

In  the  article,  Mr  Hubert  Hendrix. 
'.he  capable  editor  of  the  Spartanburg' 
Herald-Journal,  ur^ies  that  American 
leaders  be  on  their  .;uard  against  over- 
anxiety 


IX  IIuN'SION^  OI    KIMAKKS 

He  ;)oints  out  the  danper.s  of  sur- 
lenderlng  at  the  conference  la*jle  many 
01  the  policies  and  iirmciples  lltat  are 
crucial  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  He  specifical- 
ly warns  against  unneres.sary  coin- 
promi.se.  prolonged  stalemate,  a  fic- 
tional cease-fire,  and  an  agreement  that 
will  Kave  a  power  vacuum  in  Southeast 
Asia 

Mr  President.  I  comment  thi-;  article 
to  Senators  and  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  It  be  prInteJ  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

The  UstrrD  'tmi*  Misr  Br.  C^fiiotrs 

ACAl.Vrir  OV«RANXleTT 

Ameri-a:.s.  more  than  any  other  jx-o|)le  in 
the  world  .ire  .iwainng  anxiously  tiirthcr  ile- 
velopmenus  toward  peace  m  Vietnam 

President  Johnson'.-  reducuon  of  bombing 
;vnd  his  appeal  for  negotiation  bnjught  from 
Hanoi  a  positive  response    for  the  first  time 

More  hope  was  .idded  to  the  movement 
with  the  indication  that  prelimlniiry  talks 
perhaps  wrnild  be  held  in  Nfoscow  This  sug- 
gested 'Jial  Russl.in  intluence  was  in  the  di- 
rection o;  .1  [HMce  conference 

If  tUese  two  f.actors  remain  Intact— Hanoi's 
willingness  to  '.\lk  .tnd  Moscow's  support  of 
It — negotiations  are  m  proepect 

Presently,  every  effort  of  the  United  States 
must  be  to  encourage  that  hc>t>e 

In  t:us  urgent  desire,  however,  there  Is  the 
danger  of  over- anxiety, 

.\merl can  leaders,  and  their  people,  must 
be  on  guard  against: 

il)  En'wcring  negotiations  on  such  a  lom- 
promiAMl  b;vsis  that  an  honorable  settlement 
I*  precluded  The  U  S.  must  not  abandon  the 
principles  which  brought  it  Into  Vietnam  In 
the  hrst  place 

(2 1  Prolonged  stalemate  at  the  t,\ble,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  ttommunlsts  go  right 
ahead  with  their  aifgresslve  subversion  while 
the  V  a  reduces  its  military  strength  and 
acUvily 

I. it  A  llcttonal  cease  fire"  and  stalemate, 
during  which  time  the  Communists  iire  oii 
Littack  and  the  defenders  iire  not  Some  of  the 
worst  lighting  in  Korea  came  during  l.he  two 
years  .ater  talks  i)egan 

1 4)  .\a  .igreement  m  the  end.  which  will 
effectively  eliminate  American  influence  m 
Southeast  Asia  This  country  must  inamtun 
Its  policy  of  firm  support  of  allies  including 
active  defense  :igalnsi  aggression 

In  .short,  the  United  States  must  not  be  so 
eager  to  extract  itself  irom  Vietnam  that  it 
surrenders  at  the  conference  table  the  pol- 
icies .kiid  principles  tliat  are  cnicial  to  the 
security  :>i  the  Free  World  and  itself 


.!/>/•//  in,  mns 


A  Ray  of  Sunshine 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

o(    wyi.iMi.NO 
.     IN  THI,  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  10.  19ti8 

Mr  HARRISON  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  times  of  turmoil  and  dissent  a  Con- 
Eiressman  s  mail  reflects  a  jxiition  of  this 
attitude,  addmg  to  the  darkening 
atmosphere. 

This  week  a  ray  of  sunshine  arrived  in 
my  office,  it  was  a  short  letter  but  sin- 
cere and  filled  with  the  tienerating 
honesty  and  hope  for  the  future,  as  ik)s- 
sible  only  through  the  eyes  of  a  child. 


I  share  this  letter  with  my  colleagues 
so  that  they  may  taste  of  the  encourage- 
irient  reflected  by  Connie  Witt,  a  shxth 
i^rade  student  at  Garfield  In  Casper,  'Wyo  . 
as  follows: 

1>!■^R  Mh  Harris.. n  \Vp  .ire  proud  of  ,.nr 
schix>l.  CVirrteld,  t>"'«ii';e  it  lias  very  strong 
lendertJilp  in  te;»chlng.  patriotism,  and 
clll/enshlp.  We  are  al.s<3  proud  of  how  we 
handle  our  patrols  our  money  In  the  ec1i..)1 
st>.c   and  how  we  obey  school  regulations 

Every  Friday  our  school  gets  together  and 
honors  our  flag  .is  well  as  honoring  It  dally. 

We  made  .i  scrap  bixik  which  weighs  more 
than  30  pounds  composed  of  reixirus,  pictures 
and  articles  of  our  school  activities  This 
book  was  sent  to  the  Freedom  Foundation  to 
comp.ire  us  with  other  schools 

It  was  our  honor  to  win  the  Principal 
SchiKil  Award  which  makes  everyone  proud 
ofCiarfield. 

Sincerely  yours. 

f'oNNiE  Witt 


The   lOOfh  Anniversary  of  the  University 
of  California 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

•    F    t    Kl  IF'   BNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednrsdav.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  t:u"  Record  a  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California.  Riverside,  m 
which  congratulations  are  extended  on 
the  100th  anniversarj'  of  the  University 
of  California. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  university  is  a  great 
institution  of  learninK  and  has  contrib- 
uted a  ttreat  deal  to  California  and  the 
Nation  The  letter  follows; 

Ur    IVA.N-   Hl.SDERAKER. 

Chancellor.  University  of  California.  Rjrcr- 
Jidc.  Rirerside.  Caltf. 
Dear  Ivan  I  should  like  to  t.ike  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  my  congratulations, 
through  you.  to  the  entire  University  of 
California  community  as  It  enters  its  lOOlh 
year  of  service  to  the  State  the  Nation,  and 
the  entire  world  Within  the  relatively  ."^hfirt 
span  of  ten  decades  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  achieved  a  .secure  po.'^itlon  among 
that  handful  of  Institutions  truly  deserving 
the  accolade  "one  of  the  world's  ijrraf 
universities." 

It  has  become  a  model  of  quality  public 
higher  education  that  has  been  frequently 
copied,   often    envied,    but    never   equaled 

Time  and  again,  the  people  of  California 
have  demonstrated  their  vision  and  common 
sense  through  their  unmatched  support  for 
the  University  While  the  University  — as  a 
great  university  must  -has  frequently  been 
the  center  of  ferment  and  controversy,  it  has, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of   our  citizens 

The  liicatlon  of  a  campus  in  Riverside  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  pride  to  the  people 
of  our  community.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  com- 
mend vour  administration,  the  Riverside 
cimpus.  and  the  entire  University  on  their 
centennial  celebration  I  am  rerUiln  that 
the  next  century  will  be  fully  .is  productive, 
as  the  last  and  that  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia will  continue  to  be  in  the  fort- front  of 
development.-  aimed  .it  making  man  more 
humane,  Just   and  rational 

With  warmest  personal  regards  to  you  and 
the  entire  University  community 
Sincerely. 

John  V   Tinnkv 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Joseph  F. 
I'hoinint;,  Ph.  D,  D.D  ,  pastor  of  St. 
Josi^ph's-on-Cai  lolitnn  Manor,  Md.,  and 
;in  honorary  iJrol'es.sor  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile,  a  pontifical  institu- 
tmn,  olTcred  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  author  of  light  and 
ut  love,  let  the  liuht  of  Thy  countenance 
.siiine  britrhtly  upon  the  noblehearted 
SiR'aker  of  this  Hou.se  and  upon  all  liis 
(ii'voted  colleaiiues  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as,  in  the  month  of  May  in 
this  year  of  divine  t;race.  El  Excelcnti- 
•Mmo  Sehor  Don  Galo  Plaza,  a  son  of  the 
uncicnt  Kinedom  of  Quito,  a  gentleman 
who,  as  President  of  Ecuador,  was  the 
first  Chief  Executive  of  his  people  to 
complete  his  constitutional  term  of  of- 
fice, becomes,  att^-r  a  free  election,  the 
Secretary  Gcneial  of  the  Organization 
of  Amencan  Stat<»s,  may  he  be  granted 
all  the  heavenly  blessings  and  graces 
nrcessar>'  to  accomplish  his  high  mis- 
.--lon. 

May  God  help  Secretary  General  Galo 
Plaza,  his  charming  wife.  Dona  Rasario, 
and  his  si.\  talcnt<'d  children,  to  inspire 
all  of  us  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
.spherc  to  be  as  conscious  of  our  responsi- 
Ijilities  as  we  may  be  of  our  sacred  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  all  of  which 
are  essential  to  liuman  development. 
And  may  we.  thanks  to  good  leadership 
at  home  and  abroad,  be  aware  of  the 
truth  that  tiur  responsibilities  extend  to 
the  other  sons  nnd  daughters  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  on  six  continents  and 
that  we  all  cr.n,  and  should,  go  forward 
together,  not  merely  as  consumers  of  the 
natural  iiches  of  the  earth,  but  also  as 
producers  of  the  loods,  fibers,  fabrics. 
Hulls,  minerals,  and  manufactured 
marvels  that  can  enrich  the  human 
.■-piiit  and  satisfy  all  legitimate  i'mman 
needs  and  desires. 

Vouchsafe,  dear  Saviour,  that  our 
banner  bearers,  or  leaders,  in  the  coordi- 
nate^ branches  of  government  through- 
Dut  the  glotx^.  especially  those  in  the 
Amencan  Republics  and  Canada,  may  be 
inspired  to  [promote,  renerously  and  un- 
selfishly, the  programs  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy,  now  styled,  quite  prop- 
erly, the  Alliance  for  Progress,  in  such 
ways  as  to  reward  the  hard-working 
producers  and  to  inspire  even  the  para- 
sites to  genuine  efforts,  while  those  who 
are  in  the  jjarade  merely  for  jM-ofits, 
whether  material  or  political,  may  learn 
wl.sdom  from  those  who  understand  that 
public  office  is  a  public  trust.  May  all 
public  servant-s  lead  us  in  what  must  be 
for  them  a  divine  vocation  in  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  Clirist  of  the  Andes,  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceediniis  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


H.R.  7909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co,  of  New  York, 
N.Y.: 

H.R.  9473.  An  act  to  amend  jirov  i.sion.s  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a 
common  carrier  by  waKT  in  foreign  com- 
merce or  conference  of  such  carrifrs  to  re- 
fund a  portion  of  the  frilght  ciiarge.«; 

H.R.  12019,  An  act  to  exempt  Irom  t:ixa- 
tion  certain  property  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Henry  Monsky  Foundation  in  tlip  District  of 
Columbia: 

H.R.  14401  An  act  to  grant  the  masters 
of  cert:iin  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels 
lor  tiieir  wages:  and 

H.J.  Hes.  1223.  Joint  rcsoluti' t  u  con- 
tinue for  a  temporary  jjenod  the  7-percent 
excise  tax  rate  on  automob.lcs  and  tlie  10- 
I'crcent  excise  t.ix  rate  in  communicaiion 
.■-crvlcej:. 

The  message  also  aiinounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  on  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  12639.  An  act  to  ic-move  cert:.iii  lim- 
itations on  ocean  cruises: 

H.R.  15131.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Sahiry 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
ljurp.:i.>;es:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.01.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  v,  hen  the  House  adjourns  on 
Thurfd:iy.  April  11.  I96H,  it  stand  iidjourncd 
until  Monday,  April  22.  1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  uo  tlie  conlerence  report: 
on  the  bill  H.R,  15399  "An  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,"  further  insists  on  its 
amendments,  requests  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  thereon  and  ajipoint.s  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Y.\RBGr,oDGii,  Mr. 
Mdndt,  rnd  Mr.  T.^.'its  as  conferees  on 
the  i3art  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  aiso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  L-cnate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  159.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  tcir.p  ^r.irv 
transfer  to  a  single  disinct  tor  coordinated 
(.r  consolidated  pretrial  proceedii-,gs  of  i  ivil 
actions  jjendins  m  different  districts  which 
involve  <  ne  or  more  common  questions  ol 
fact,  and  lor  other  purpcse.o. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  .ioint  re:so- 
lulion  of  the  followin'-'  t;tks,  in  v,  hich  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.3102.  An  act  tn  postpone  lor  2  years  the 
date  on  which  jiassenger  vessels  operating 
solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and  vvaterwavs 
must  comply  with  certain  saiety  standards: 
and 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resoliiti';in  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct  a. 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  ol  the 
exiEtir>g  compensation  system  lor  motor  vehi- 
cle accident  losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'.^ 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FLOOD  iMr.  Speaker,  1  lake  this 
minute  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  ihe 
House — as,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know — that  Father  Tliorning,  who  just 
lave  tlic  I'lvocation.  the  former  dean  ot 
the  graduate  school  of  the  great  Uniter- 
sity  of  Georgetown,  has  been  delivering 
this  invocation  for  24  years.  This  is  the 
L!}th  year. 

He  wns  a  great  kader  in  tiie  (  u- 
iiu  iiical  movement  long  before  il  became 
so  popular  at  tills  day,  a  great  leader  m 
interracial  harmony  before  the  word  was 
liardly  iJimted.  between  our  brothers  to 
the  soutli  and  our  Canadian  brothers  to 
the  north  and  we  in  our  own  country, 

Mr.  Sptakei',  ",  e  are  proud  and  liajiijy 
to  ha'v'e  tather  1  horning  here  tiiis  mtifii- 
ing  to  gi\e  the  invocation  on  til  s 
,'\ineiicas  Pan  American  Day, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
.•\rnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  FATHER  JOSEPH 
F.  THORNING 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


LEaiSLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  \VElI<: 
iiEGINNING  APRIL  22 

Mr.  ARENDS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  I,  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objeriion. 

Mr  .iREKDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  t;tke  this 
t.iiie  111  Older  to  ask  the  ma.ioritv  leader 
to  advise  us  of  tiiC  luo-irani  following  the 
Easter  recess. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  -.mH  thc 
gentleman  vie  Id.' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  tlie  disiiii- 
guifthed  tientltnian  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  rc- 
spcn,se  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
acting  nrnority  leader,  Ihe  i-ro'-'ram  for 
the  week  p.fter  the  Easter  recess  is  as 
lollo'As: 

Monday  -.-.ill  be  Distiici  Day.  Tlieio  i.- 
one  bill  sciieduled.  H.R  1G409.  Lo  amend 
tnc  Di.-inct  ol  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act, 

For  Tuesday  there  will  be  H.R.  13738, 
travel  expenses  of  Government  em- 
l.'ltjyees,  to  be  considered  under  ;.n  ojjcn 
rule  V.  IT  h  2  hours  of  debate. 

P'or  Wednesday  and  the  balance  eil  t!:e 
v.oek.  t;ie  follownii.:  will  be  considered: 

H.R.  1.-J734.  Ivlilitary  Construction  Au- 
thori/.iiion  .'ict  for  tlie  fiscal  \ear  19G9. 
subject  to  the  filing  of  a  report  and  tiic 
grantiii'-  of  a  rule. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  705.  to 
assist  veterans  in  obtainint:  suitable  eni- 
l.)loyment.  under  an  oixn  rule  v.itli  1 
hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  15986,  to  extend  authorization  foi 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

And  House  Joint  Resolution  953,  au- 
thorizing a  s'udy  of  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  compensation  system,  which  is 
also  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  with  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  that 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 
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imspfh^sino      with      calendar 
wednf:sday  business  on  april 

24,  1968 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Spt^aker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Widnesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  '.Mth  on  Wednesday.  April 
24.  1968 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
hofjia  ■' 

There  was  no  objection 


PAN    AMKKKAN   UAV 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1092.  this  day  has  been  des- 
ignated as  Pan  American  Day 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnois    Mr  OHar.aI. 

Mr  OHARA  i>f  Illinois  Mr  Speaker.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1127.  relative  to 
tl'.e  anniver.sary  uf  the  founding  of  the 
Pan  .-Xmerican  Union  and  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  for  .t.-.  .mmediate  consideration 

The  .'-^PE.^KblR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  refjuest  til-  the  gentleman  from 
llUnos' 

Tiiere  was  no  ob'pctlon 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H     Hks     IIJ7 

Wherti.s  .April  14  1968.  iiiarlis  the  *«vpniy- 
fi<^i-ti  iinniversary  <>{  the  Unlun  of  Araerlciin 
KcpiibliLS  now  known  .ts  i  he  Organization  of 
AmerUuii  ijtiitcs 

Wiierevis  the  rontlnued  heml.spheric  coll- 
et iriiy  'f  .I'l  nations  Is  essential  to  the  civuses 
of  progress  and  freertom  for  »U  citizens  of 
this  hen^lsphere.  and 

Wherejis  in  unity  there  Is  reiil  promise  of 
iiccelerateit  progress  in  initiating  soc-ial  unU 
political  reform  and  economic  growth  In  the 
i-cmntrles  of  our  hc-me  hemisphere  Now. 
tlierefore.  lie  it 

R<-30Ued.  That  in  lionc.r  of  the  founding  of 
the  P  in  American  Ltnlon.  the  Hoa^e  of  Repre- 
icnliiUves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
extends  icreetings  to  ihe  cither  Republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  .aid  to  all  citizens 
of  those  Republics,  with  the  fervent  hope 
that  new  rhreshokls  of  ^tk  rl  'vlU.  stability, 
:ind  prosperity   ire  being  crosted 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
April  14  marks  the  TSth  anniversary  L>f 
the  establishment  of  the  first  rung  in  up. 
Inter-American  system  of  .solidarity  and 
cooperation,  now  known  as  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States 

We  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
especially  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  this  outstanding  and  enduring  orga- 
nization in  a  year  of  considerable 
achievement  and  stress  This  annual 
tribute  IS  not  mere  ritual;  rather  it  is  a 
.serious  and  sincere  recognition  of  the 
efforts  of  the  OAS  to  cope  with  chal- 
lenges that  arise  in  our  h^me  hemi- 
sphere. It  IS  also  a  time  to  examine  our 
hemi.^pheric  commitments  in  an  atmos- 
phere undisturbed  by  crises  at  the  pres- 
ent time  south  of  our  twrders 

The  past  12  months  have  been  eventful 
ones  in  Latin  America  -nd  the  OAS 
played  no  small  part  in  the  achievements 
of  this  period  The  major  event  which  I 
sincerely  tieheve  has  Immeasurably 
strenvithened  and  ^iven  a  L;reatcr  sense 
of  unity  to  the  Inter-American  system 
was  the  mecUns  of  the  Presidents  jf  the 


American  lU-publics  at  PuntA  del  Este 
which  t<)ok  place  aJmost  a  year  to  UiLs 
day  Here,  the  chiefs  of  state  of  20  Latin 
American  Republics  reviewed  their  prog- 
ress over  the  ttrst  6  years  of  the  Alliance 
f  >r  Progress  and  agreed  to  redouble  their 
efforts  and  to  focus  special  attention  on 
a  few  critical  problems:  agriculture — or 
as  they  cxpre.ssed  it.  rural  moderniza- 
tion-education, health,  and  economic 
integration  Two  new  Inler-.^melican 
multilateral  programs  conceived  at  this 
meeting  have  just  recently  been  formally 
approved  and  organized  I  refer  to  the 
new  Inter-American  program  for  science 
and  technology  and  the  Intor-Amerlcan 
program  f  ir  education.  l»oth  immeasur- 
ably significant  matters 

A  second  major  event  in  1967  wliich 
indicated  the  solidarity  of  the  Union  in 
time  of  crisis  was  the  action  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  m  dealinR 
with  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
after  Its  acts  of  aggression  and  interven- 
tion against  Venezuela  The  resolution 
which  condemned  Cuba  passed  without  a 
sm'.le  negative  vote 

On  a  more  peaceful  note,  further 
.strengthening  of  the  Inter-American 
sy.stem  resulted  from  the  addition  of  two 
MCw  members  of  the  Organization  of 
.American  States  I  am  proud  to  salute 
Tiinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Barbados, 
which  became  full- tied-; ed  member  ."States 
in  March  iind  November,  respectively, 
last  year.  l)iint:iag  the  Organization's 
membership  up  t<j  22  active  members. 
The  addition  of  these  two  p:nL;li.sh->peak- 
in'::  nations  in  the  Caribbean  is  .smnifl- 
cant  in  that  membership  in  the  OAS  has 
been  broadened  and  is  no  longer  limited 
to  Latin  America  and  the  United  States 

Finally,  and  most  significant,  it  was 
a  year  when  the  fortittn  ministers  of  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  agreed  at 
Buenos  Aires  to  reform  the  charter  of 
the  OAS,  thus  making  this  distinguished 
body  their  chief  instrument  for  hemi- 
spheric development. 

In  this  connection— and  perhaps  it  is 
well  to  make  it  a  matter  of  lecord,  be- 
cause sometimes  our  friends  in  our  home 
hemisphere  misht  think  the  United 
States  of  America  is  turnin'::  its  back  on 
them — I  say  unequlvocably  that  the  pri- 
mary U.S  objective  In  Latin  America 
continues  to  be  to  assi.st  m  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  individual 
countries  so  that  the  people  of  Latui 
America  can  live  in  peaceful  demix*ratic 
societies.  The  United  States  must  find 
ways,  distasteful  as  it  may  sometimes 
sCem  to  the  American  consumer,  to  con- 
tuiue  to  support  our  neiijlibonn^  nations 
uhich  have  one-crop  economies,  such  as 
coffee,  or  sugar. 

Today  almost  all  Latin  American  lead- 
ers are  personally,  and  officially,  dedi- 
cated to  the  objectives  of  the  Union  and 
the  goaLi  of  the  alliance  charter.  I  am 
happy  to  stand  at  .>alute  to  them.  To- 
.;c'ther  the  natives  of  Latin  America  and 
the  United  Stales  go  forward  in  the  noble 
ta^^k  of  building  on  this,  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, a  land  from  which  lias  been 
driven  by  our  joint  efforts  and  as  far  as 
i-i  humanly  ix)ssible,  ignorance,  disease, 
po'. eny,  and  the  passions  of  evil 

The  tasks  ahead  require  constructive 
and   visionary    remedial   measures.   The 


developmental  proce.sses  know  no  short- 
cut and  our  mutual  efforts  will  require 
years  of  hard  work  Mii-acles  cannot  be 
expected  Setbacks  are  inevitable  I  am 
confident  that  with  the  spirit  and  coop- 
eration that  IS  increasiiutly  markitv;  the 
obji'ctives  and  work  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican system— with  God's  help — we  will 
succeed. 

Mr  MrCORMACK  Mr  Six-aker.  Pan 
Aiiieiican  Day  is  a  momentous  and  sig- 
nificant landmark  in  our  national  chron- 
icles It  is  imjioitant  not  ju.st  for  us  in 
the  Liilted  States,  but  al.so  for  some 
2.'iO  000.000  iH'ople  in  Central  and  South 
America.  It  Ls  a  .suiuularly  symbolic  cele- 
bration aftirmiiu:  our  lonostanding  pol- 
icy of  cordial  friendship  with  all  peoples 
ill  this  hemisphere  It  us  indeed  fitting 
that  the  observance  of  Pan  .\merican 
Day  has  become  an  annual  national 
event,  observed  throughout  our  country. 

Since  the  enunciation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  in  1823  we  have  regarded 
the  alTairs  of  this  hemi.sphere  as  a  spe- 
cial concern  of  our  own  We  have  made  it 
clear  to  other  powers  that  we  disap- 
proved of  their  political  meddling  in 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  And  we 
have  tx-en  successful  m  upholding  and 
eiifurcuu;  the  spirit  of  that  doctrine. 
Throuchout  the  19th  century  we  acted 
as  watchmen  over  the  entire  Central 
and  South  American  continent,  and  saw- 
to  It  that  their  iwlitical  .sovereicnty  and 
territorial  intecnty  were  maintained.  In- 
deed, we  were  successful  in  accomplish- 
mc  this  Ion:::  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Orgaru/.ation  of  American  States, 
even  liefore  the  creation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Meanwhile  there  has  tirown  up  a  polit- 
ically more  sophisticated  view  of  the 
liccd  for  better  understandinu  among  the 
people  of  all  countries  of  this  hemi- 
.sphere— a  view  which  stresses  the  need 
of  independence  and  noninterference  as 
well  as  of  interdependence.  The  estab- 
li.shment  of  an  orL:anization  for  the  prop- 
nqation  of  this  idea,  this  .spirit  of  co- 
riperation  among  political  equals,  w  as  as- 
:  ured  by  the  F^rst  International  Con- 
iiience  of  American  Slates,  held  in 
Washington   m    1890.   Tliat   Conference 

ave  birth  to  the  International  Union  of 
Amencan  Republics,  with  lUs  secretariat 
m  Washington  as  the  Commercial  Bu- 
reau of  the  American  Repubhcs.  This 
Bureau  served  as  a  clearmg  liouse  for  in- 
fjnnation  on  commerce  and  trade  of 
inutui^  interest.  Fiom  such  a  modest  bc- 
izinning  of  cooperation  in  .■-uch  a  limited 

phere,  soon  the  Bureau's  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity extended  to  health  and  saniUition 
fields  and  educational  and  cultural  mat- 
ters. Because  of  its  widened  functions. 
It  was  renamed  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  1910. 

From  the  beginnings  of  our  involve- 
ment in  inter-.\merican  affairs  it  has 
been  our  desire  to  lielp,  not  to  dominate 
or  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of,  the 
peoples  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Of  course,  we  realize  today  that  our  idea 
as  to  what  was  helpful  was  always  shared 
by  the  people  of  a  t;iven  Latin  American 
country  Indeed,  this  is  why  we  have  the 
OAS  today — to  work  out  a  common  un- 
dersUiidmg  as  to  our  common  needs  and 
what  we  can  usefully  do  for  each  other. 
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But  whatever  the  critics  of  U.S.  Western 
Hemisphere  policy  may  say  about  our 
past  successes  and  failures  in  the  effort 
to  build  constructive  relationships,  the 
undeniable  fact  remains  that  we  have 
expended  immense  sums  in  the  other 
American  countries,  and  have  extended 
much  financial  and  technical  aid  with- 
out seeking  any  financial  or  other  return. 

During  the  last  two  decades  our  tech- 
nicians, industrialists,  eCucators,  and  sci- 
entists have  been  very  active  and  have 
helped  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  other  American  countries  immensely. 
All  this  was  done,  and  much  is  still  being 
done,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayers.  Large  sums  are  being  chan- 
nelled through  the  agencies  of  the  Orga- 
ni7,ation  of  American  States  for  invest- 
ment in  Latin  American  countries.  We 
are  helping  as  best  we  can  in  the  devel- 
opment and  industrialization  of  these 
countries. 

On  the  78th  anniver.sary  observance  of 
Pan  American  Day,  we  cannot  overstress 
the  fact  that  the  fate  of  all  peoples  in 
tJiis  hemisphere  is  indissolubly  tied  to- 
gether. The  safety  of  one  country,  the 
well-being  of  people  even  in  one  small 
Central  American  or  South  American 
country,  has  become  a  mutual  concern 
for  all  of  us  who  live  in  this  hemisphere. 
Mutual  aid  to  each  other,  and  mutual 
concern  with  each  other's  affairs  without 
interference,  could  be  taken  as  our 
watchword,  our  motto,  on  the  observance 
of  this  significant  anniversary  Pan 
American  Day. 

Mr.  MAILLLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  has  acted  as  the  chair- 
man for  our  subcommittee,  in  the  re- 
marks that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the  78th 
anniversary  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Today  is  therefore  a  most  appropriate 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  ever  growing 
partnership  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  in  this  changing  world. 

At  crucial  moments  during  the  past 
half  century,  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  count  on  Latin  American  support 
in  international  affairs.  The  proximity  of 
many  of  these  nations  to  our  own  shores 
compels  a  mutual  and  untiring  alliance 
for  the  common  good.  U.S.  interest, 
therefore,  in  Latin  America  shall  always 
have  a  high  priority. 

It  behooves  both  Latin  America  and 
our  own  Nation  to  take  measures  to  in- 
sure this  objective.  The  nations  of  Latin 
America  can  do  their  part  by  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  stability  and  cordial- 
ity conducive  to  private  business.  The 
United  States  in  turn  needs  to  establish 
appropriate  guidelines  for  those  Ameri- 
can investors  interested  in  establishing 
new  businesses  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  next  10  years  will  continue  to  be 
difficult  in  Latin  America.  There  are  no 
magic  solutions  to  accomplish  rapid 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic 
foimdations  of  many  of  the  coimtries  in 
this  area.  This  viewpoint,  however,  does 
not  preclude  progress.  A  nucleus  of  top- 


flight economic  planners  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  are  meeting  even  now 
to  study  the  economic  problems  of  the 
area  and  to  instill  in  Latin  political 
leaders  an  understanding  of  the  need  for 
measures  leading  to  economic  integra- 
tion. The  Central  American  Common 
Market  is  a  case  in  point.  To  date,  it  has 
enjoyed  considerable  success.  Steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  enlarge  its  member- 
ship. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  a.ssistance 
is  playing  a  vital  role  in  this  slow  but 
accelerating  process.  America  is  provid- 
ing the  seed  money  to  attract  massive 
foreign  and  domestic  investments  But  in 
the  final  analysis,  it  will  be  strength  and 
wisdom  of  future  actions  by  the  OAS 
that  will  decide  the  destiny  of  Latin 
America. 

I  congratulate  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  this  anniversary  and 
extend  sincere  good  wishes  to  its  able 
new  Secretary  General,  the  Honorable 
Galo  Plaza  Lasso.  I  believe  he  will  ac- 
complish much  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice just  as  I  am  sure  that  the  OAS  with 
his  guidance  will  become  a  pace  setter 
for  all  the  world's  international  forums 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  add  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, who  is  the  chairman  of  t'ne  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-Amencan  Affairs, 
is  unavoidably  absent,  but  he  wishes  to 
be  remembered  here. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  O'HaraI  for  his  fine  re- 
marks, and  for  the  leadership  which  he 
has  always  shown  in  the  splendid  work 
of  supporting  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  our  relations  with  our  neighbors  in 
this  hemisphere.  Tliis  is  a  day  of  great 
significance  throughout  the  Americas, 
and  one  which  we  vei-y  appropriately  ob- 
serve. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  O'Hara]  for  the  time  he  has  taken 
to  pay  tribute  to  Pan  American  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  with 
regard  to  the  'Padre  of  the  Americas," 
the  Reverend  Father  Joseph  F.  Thorn- 
ing,  who  has  been  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  the  last  24  years  to 
offer  the  invocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  joyful  privilege 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  both  parties  a  re- 
port which,  for  all  its  brevity,  reveals  the 
leadership  of  our  beloved  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  and  the  devoted  service 
of  one  of  the  Speaker's  numerous  friends 
among  those  whose  lives  and  labors  are 
devoted  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
everj^where.  regardless  of  creed,  color, 
philosophical  outlook,  or  national  origins. 
In  this  case,  one  may  mention,  in  the 
multitude  of  ministers  of  religion,  the 
humble    priest-scholar,    the    Reverend 


Father  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  Ph.  D.,  D.D., 
who  delivered  the  invocation  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  today.  This 
marks  the  24th  consecutive  year  that  the 
same  servant  of  the  people  of  God,  mean- 
ing all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  has  offered  the  Pan 
American  Day  prayer  for  the  happiness, 
good  health,  sound  education,  improved 
living  conditions  in  homes,  factories, 
mines,  and  on  farms  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  where,  slowly  but 
surely,  the  good  neighbor  policy,  spark- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  doing 
what  is  pcssible.  in  the  midst  of  global 
turmoil,  for  peoples  who  need  and  de- 
serve our  best  consideration  because  they 
are  all  Americans. 

Leaders,  who  arc  '  Americanista.s."  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  members  of 
congressional  committees  who  have  con- 
tributed in  many  ways  to  the  general 
welfare  of  South  Central,  North  America, 
and  the  vital  "American  Mediterranean.' 
the  Caribbean  and  its  independent  Na- 
tions, are  worthy  of  hii^h  commendation 
and  praise  for  their  leadership  in  the 
noble  cause  of  inter-American  under- 
standing, economic  cooperation,  and 
friendship  based  on  human  freedom,  de- 
cency, and  i)rograms  of  ^-enume  .socio- 
economic proaress. 

Millions  of  liuman  beings,  youn;;  and 
old.  male  and  female,  share  in.  and  bene- 
fit from,  the.sc  efforts  Although  .sus- 
ceptible of  vast  improvement,  a.s  are  most 
long-range  human  movements,  they 
show  solid  results  beneficial  to  iieoplcs 
within  and  without  tlie  Western  Hem- 
isphere. It  may  be  repeated  today  that 
■  What  is  L'ood  for  the  American  repub- 
lics and  Canada  is  bound  to  be  vood  for 
Asia.  .Australia.  Africa,  the  Middle  Ea.sl. 
and  Europe  it.self.  the  motherland  con- 
nnent  lor  a  majority  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  throughout  the 
broad  realm  of  Western  culture.  Free- 
dom, combined  with  the  more  abundant 
life,  is  an  asiiiralion  of  all  who  live  and 
are  willine  to  work  for  their  own  better- 
ment and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
world  community." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  proceed  with 
my  remarks  on  Pan  American  Day  in 
1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  14  the  United 
States  will  join  with  21  other  member 
nations  of  the  OiL'anization  of  American 
States  in  celebrating  the  78th  anniver- 
sar>-  of  Pan  American  Day.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.  I  take  special  jjleasurc  in 
commemorating  this  occasion  which 
.stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  lasting  friend- 
ship, understanding,  and  unity  shared 
by  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere 

The  International  Union  of  American 
Republics,  established  in  1890,  was  orig- 
inally conceived  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting economic  prosperity  by  means  of 
commercial  cooperation  among  the  hem- 
isphere nations.  From  modest  begin- 
nings, the  inter-American  system  grew 
and  strengthened  into  a  complex  re- 
gional organization  dedicated  to  the  mu- 
tual defense  and  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  the  nations  of 
North,  South,  and  Central  America. 
Each    year    sees    new    milestones    in 
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inter-Ameiican  cooperation  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit   if  all  peoples  who  share  this 
part  of  the  srlobe  On  April  1  of  this  year, 
ane    such    milestone    was    Inctirpornted 
into    the    inter-Amerlcan    system    which 
AiU   have   far-reachlnc   -.ikimticance  not 
Tily  for  the  citi/eiis  of  this  hemisphere 
but  for  the  peoples  of  all  the  world    On 
April    1    Vice   PresideTit    Hi-mphrey    met 
•Aith    representatlvfs    of    Jl    nations    in 
Mexico   to   take    part    in   the   Mgnin?  of 
the  Treaty   for   the   Prohibition   of   Nu- 
clear Weapons    This  historic  iindertak- 
iMii  IS  the  end  result  of  a  1-atln  American 
untlatlvp   of    1967     when    15    nations   of 
Latin    Amenca    leathered   in   Tlatelolco. 
Mexico,  t-o  slim  the  first  pact  in  hlstnr>' 
U)  ban  luiclear  arm.s  from  an  inhabited 
.^•crmcnt  of  the  earth    TTie  treaty  calls 
ui>on     the    powers    possessing    nuclear 
.\  eaix^ns    to    respect    the    status   of    de- 
!:ucleari?atlori    In    Latin    America,    and 
plt>d«ps  them  not  to  use  or  to  threaten 
to  use  nuclear   weapons  aifam.st  any  of 
the  states  who  are  party  to  the  treaty 
When  effective,  it  will  create  a  nuclear- 
free  ^one  in  an  are-a  inhabited  by  nearly 
JOO   mliluin  people,   approximately   one- 
tenth  of  the  total  world  pf)pulatlon. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  is  a  (,'lant  step  in  the 
loiiK'  etToit  to  reach  worldwide  agree- 
ment to  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  a  major  symbol  of 
liemlspheric  cooperation  ui  the  cause  of 
world  |3eace  In  signlntc  the  protocol,  the 
United  States  once  ai;ain  has  affirmed 
itvi  special  and  historic  relationship  wnth 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America,  und  its 
deep-iooted  interest  ;n  their  future 

In  honoring  Uie  commitments  made 
by  the  OAS  member  nation.';  to  cootieiate 
on  all  levels  for  the  mutual  benefit  and 
advancement  of  all.  our  thoughts  are  di- 
rected to  the  .Mliance  for  P!0gres.s.  pro- 
claimed by  President  John  P  Kennedy 
on  March  1.1.  U'Sl,  and  in.'.u.'iirated  by 
the  hemisphere  nations  in  .■\uguAt  of 
that  year  The  AUiance  for  Pro^Tess  is  a 
reKloniU  cooperative  actiun  program  to 
effect  the  econon.ic  and  .social  develop- 
ment of  Latin  .America  Its  concepts  are 
based  on  self-help,  that  Is.  the  Latin 
American  nations  lia\c  a'.,';et.d  to  under- 
take the  '.i;m-nt  .social  :i:;d  cvonoinlc  in- 
stitutional nforms  neces-sary  to  insure 
that  the  fruits  of  development  will  be 
broadly  distnbuted  f:>  their  ixKipIes.  Now 
neannt:  the  end  of  its  7th  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  Alliance  has  become  the  heart 
and  core  of  Latin  Amencin  i)rot;iess, 
and  the  keystone  of  US  policy  in  Latin 
Amenca. 

Suice  Its  inception,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  ix-en  the  subject  of  ada- 
mant criticism,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  In  L^itln  America.  Although  progress 
is  being  made,  the  critics  arvue.  when 
measured  a,anist  the  region's  ijiijantic 
needs  and  the  charter's  explicit  Roals. 
achievements  have  not  kept  pace  How- 
ever, champions  of  the  Alliance  can 
point  to  numerous  tangible  and  intangi- 
ble ?ains.  Seven  years  of  experience  liave 
not  been  wasted.  In  that  period  of  set- 
ting the  wheels  in  motion,  and  trial  and 
error,  tlie  magmtude  of  the  task  has 
been  clarified,  the  limitations  of  what 
can  be  accomplislied  through  mutual  aid 
and  cooperation  have  come  to  be  better 
understood,     and     tiie     foundations    of 


Inter-.America-n  oii<>i)eration  for  the 
monumental  ta.sk  lUu-fwl  have  ►>een  »-s- 
tablLshed  Perhaps  the  mofit  lm[>ortant 
fact  is  that  the  Alliance  for  Prf>*{re.ss  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  framework 
within  which  the  Latin  .American  na- 
tions can  biuld  a  bruhter  future  ct)llec- 
tively.  rather  than  rinding  theni.selves 
foundering  alone  with  their  pressing 
problems. 

Statistics  have  been  employed  freely 
by  critics  and  supporters  alike;  but  sta- 
tistics cannot  tell  the  whole  stor>-,  nor 
can  the  emotional  and  psychological  ef- 
fects of  Alliance  successes  on  the  many 
millions  of  Liitin  .Americans  w  ho  have 
t)enefited  from  its  projects  be  measured 
Tlie  .Alliance  has  fostered  a  new  cnera- 
tion  of  Latin  American  leaders,  hard- 
rore  realists,  who  have  pledued  their  de- 
termuiatlon  to  face  the  Kinantic  prob- 
lems of  imderdevelopment.  and  who  are 
dedicated  to  work  t^)«ether  diligently  on 
specific  goals  of  economic  and  social  re- 
form In  the  words  of  President  John- 
son: 

Development  la  not  Just  a  matter  of  re- 
sources, ur  trade,  ur  produotlDn.  or  even 
crops  Ilather.  ui  some  my5.terloiis  way,  n, 
people — because  ihey  liave  great  leaders  and 
because  they  have  great  hopes  iind  t>ecause 
they  rire  themselves  grent-.-in  entire  f>eople 
l>egln  to  itir.  ;»nd  to  sarrince  and  to  work 
.And  when  they  move,  a  nation  begins  to 
move. 

Today  in  Congress,  we  pnv  tribute  to 
the  political,  legal,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural ties  which  unite  the  sovereign  na- 
tions of  the  We.'tern  Hemisphere,  and 
we  honor  the  warm  spirit  ot  friend.shlp 
which  continues  to  exist  lx?tween  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  her 
uelght>ors  Xn  the  south 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  Mr 
Speaker   will  the   -entleman  vleld'' 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  I  yield  to  the 
tlistin^uished    entleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Marvland  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  torn  with  the  [gentle- 
man from  Illinois  in  his  remarks  on  the 
.significance  and  Importance  of  the  ob- 
ser\ancc  here  of  Pan  American  Day.  and 
to  Join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  wel- 
coming once  atain  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  disttnu'ulshed  Padre  of 
the  Americas."  the  Reverend  Father 
Joseph  F  Thoming.  •■  horn  we  arc  proud 
to  count  amon,-  the  citizens  of  the  great 
State  of  Maryland. 

It  IS  alwa.vs  a  pleasure  to  have  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Thornnu's  presence  here, 
and  we  are  "rateful  to  him  for  coming 
and  bein\'  with  us  here  once  again  in  the 
observance  of  Pan  American  Day. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
iientlcman  yield? 

Mr,  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  want  to 
Join  Aith  the  gentleman  from  Chicago 
wlio  aUays  Inspires  us  about  .some  of 
these  international  arrannements  we 
have  I  know  how  proud  he  is  of  our  rec- 
ord in  dealing  with  the  countries  in  tliis 
hemisphere. 

At  this  point  followmi?  his  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  ha\e  perml.sslon  to  extend 
and  revise  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  5o  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  14 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  observe  the  78th  atuilver.sary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Inter-.Amerlcan  system. 
It  is  oi>ly  flttini;  that  we  in  the  Concress 
of  the  L'nited  States  join  in  tlK-se  ob- 
.ser\ations. 

Tlie  decades  since  the  establishment  of 
the  regional  system  now  known  as  the 
Ortanizntion  of  American  States,  have 
seen  i^reat  strides  toward  Lreater  hemi- 
spheric coop(Mation  to  create  in  our  con- 
tinent a  climate  of  political  f let^dom,  eco- 
nomic abundance,  and  social  justice  in 
which  every  man  and  v.oman  can  fully 
.>hare. 

.At  a  conference  in  F:1  Salvador  in  19,59 
we  Joined  in  iiiau'uiatinu  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  help 
spur  economic  development  throuuhout 
the  hemisphere  At  Bocota  In  1960  we 
set  forth  m  clear  and  compelling  terms 
our  hemispheric  cr>mniument  to  real  so- 
cial progress.  Then,  in  1961.  that  vast 
effort  of  cooperate  reform  and  develop- 
ment called  the  Alliance  for  Proure.ss  was 
born  at  Punta  del  Este  And  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1967  the  members  of  the  0.\S 
agreed  to  smnlflcant  amendments  in  its 
charter  which  enhance  the  ability  of 
that  organization  to  aid  our  overall  ef- 
forts to  further  the  economic  and  .social 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  hemi- 
s|)here 

Tlie  member  stat^^'S  at  the  same  t:mo 
dcmoiLstrated — by  welcoming  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  and  Barbados  to  member- 
ship— their  oiKMiness  to  tho.se  independ- 
ent countries  which  .share  our  conviction 
of  a  common  destlnv  and  our  willingness 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
American  community. 

One  year  ago  on  April  14  President 
Johnson  and  liis  fellow  chief  executives 
meeting  again  at  Punta  del  Este  in  mu- 
tual respect  and  in  frank  and  free  ex- 
ctiange  reached  agreement  on  funda- 
montaJ  i.ssues  and  gave  renewed  vigor  to 
the  principles  first  laid  down  at  Punta 
del  Este  G  years  previous  of  the  peaceful 
revolution  now  sweeping  the  l;enusi)herc. 

Since  that  historic  meetinu  the  Ameri- 
can States  have  moved  forward  to  fulfill 
the  pledges  of  their  ciiiel  executives.  In 
the  fields  of  education,  science,  and  tech- 
nology, export  promotion  and  regional 
integration  there  have  been  advances. 
Today  there  is  a  strjnser  feeling  ot  unity 
within  the  inter-Amerlcan  system  as 
all  the  ijarticii-^ant-,  made  some  degree  o. 
progress  in  their  overall  effort  to  hasten 
their  development  and  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  ProgrcFS. 

Democracy  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
later-.American  s.vstem  is  on  the  move. 
I  am  iJioud  that  v.e  in  the  United  St?trs 
have  had  p.n  important  part  in  this  im- 
petus and  I  know  our  neighbors  to  t.'.o 
south  are  well  aware  of  our  interest  in 
their  development. 

Working  together  the  countries  nf  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ha\e  |)ut  into  the 
machinery  of  the  inter-.American  .sys- 
tem the  means  toward  building  a  con- 
tinent of  frc'dom  and  plenty,  where  our 
children  wi!'  live  m  peace  and  eniigh.tcn- 
ment  and  prosperity. 

On  this  occasion  I  a.sk  that  we  icdedl- 
cates  ourselves  to  the  ideals  of  the  Inler- 
Amerlcan  system:  that  we  jwint  our 
sights  toward  a  common  future — a  fu- 
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tare  which  will  be  that  of  free  men, 
mg  in  jieace  and  dignity. 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday.  April  14,  marks  the 
78th  anniversary  of  the  establLshment  of 
the  Pan  Amei  ican  Union — a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  intei-Anierican  coopera- 
tion 

In  1890  the  first  international  confer- 
ence of  the  American  states  was  held  in 
Washinrton,  DC.  lor  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  center  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  commercial  information. 
In  1910.  this  commercial  bureau  was  re- 
named the  Pan  American  LTnion,  and  in 
1948  a  charter  was  adopted  reorganizing 
the  mter-Anierican  system  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  While 
still  functionintr  as  a  commercial  clear- 
lughou.se.  the  OAS  rccounized  the  need 
for  increased  cooperation  between  coun- 
tries which  had  urown  out  of  the  collec- 
tive security  arrangements  of  the  tvo  ;:i- 
tervenmg  world  wars. 

Although  ihe  OAS  has  had  its  r:;rovving 
pain.s — and  some  dis.sension  i.s  endemic  to 
organizations  of  its  .size  and  diviu-sity — 
there  is  no  denying  its  outstanding 
achievements:  defending  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a;;ainM  ae  ne.ssion  and  sot- 
iliiig  inter-.^mencan  liisputes  by  pacific 
means.  It  is  indeed  a  tiibute  to  the  OAS 
that,  since  1947,  thcie  have  been  no 
major  wars  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  twin  principles  upon  which  the 
OAS  was  originally  based,  arbitration 
and  conciliation  and  collective  security, 
liave  proved  that  rood  faith  can  be  a 
working  principle  in  international  af- 
fairs But  to  this  miehty  concept  has  been 
added  another:  the  imin-ovemcnt  of  the 
economic,  social,  iind  cultural  standards 
of  their  jieoplcs.  The  International  De- 
velopment Bank,  inaugurated  in  1960, 
is  an  important  extens:on  of  this  concept. 

But  it  is  the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss,  es- 
tablished by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
F„ste  in  1961,  whicli  i.as  responded  in- 
telligently and  comi)a.s.sionately  to  the 
problem  ot  iir.t)ro\inp  the  quality  of  life 
in  LatiU  .Amenca  In  its  short  history 
It  has  ama.s.sed  an  iintire.ssive  record  of 
achievements,  t  spc-'ially  in  national  self- 
help  i)ro£Trams.  agrarian  and  tax  reform, 
and  the  construction  of  several  thousand 
new  homes,  schools,  hospitals,  and  v^ater 
supply  systems  But.  with  over  two-thirds 
of  Latin  America's  260  million  peojjle 
living  in  backwardness,  the  Alliance  for 
Progre.ss  clearly  lias  a  chaliencing  job 
ahead  of  it 

Almost  l')0  \eais  have  elapsed  since 
Simon  Bolivar,  tlie  great  Latin  American 
liberator.  exiJiessed  his  hojje  for  the 
unity  of  .America  tiirough  a  league  of 
sovereign  nations.  Ii  is  now  78  years  since 
these  nations  began  to  work  toward  the 
realization  of  Bol;\r.r's  dream.  The  rec- 
ord oi  the  Pan  American  Union,  now 
known  ps  the  Organization  of  American 
Stat"s,  is  an  excellent  one:  the  greatness 
of  the  Americas  is  tiiat  we  can  create 
and  nurture  such  an  outstanding  body. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  most  pleased  to  be  able  to  take  part 
Ml  .-uppcrtmg  tlie  resolution  honoring 
Pun  .American  Day. 

The    community    of     nations    wliich 

banded  together  for  purposes  of  common 

economic    benefit    .some    78    years    ago 

IX'ints  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations  in 
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our  hemisphere,  and  what  can  be  accom- 
lished  through  the  common  good. 

There  are  now  22  nation  members. 
But  the  base  of  interests  has  broadened 
from  economic  to  social,  scientific,  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  so  on  until  now 
our  bond  includes  almost  every  phase  of 
life. 

This  union,  renamed  tlie  Oraanization 
of  American  States  in  1948.  has  solved 
many  problems  ihroutih  understanding 
and  cooperation,  setting  aside  tlie  devices 
of  war  and  conflict. 

The  free  exchange  (  i  infoiniation  has 
strengthened  the  bond.  The  Alliance  lor 
Pio.^ress  is  another  lusioiic  exami)le  of 
friendship  v.hicli  has  lielped  nations  of 
tile  OAS  develop  with  the  aid  of  iellow 
members. 

I  hope  that  in  the  fuluio  our  niem- 
bersliiji  will  increase  i;nd  our  bond  will 
continue  to  strengthen. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  C'tlier  Mein- 
berii  when  I  say  hovv  much  I  appreciate 
Father  Thorning's  contribution  to  a  bet- 
tor understanding  of  Pan  American  Day 
and  its  jjurpo.^e.  .All  of  us  closely  asso- 
ciate Father  Thorning  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  Pan  American  Day. 

:rr.  FA.5CEJ.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i-  a 
i:'n\jle'.:e  to  .loin  our  (■•lleaeuis  today  in 
ob  rrvinL'  Fan  American  Day  c»nd  ihe 
bc'iiiining  o!  I'aii  American  Week.  It  is 
hlliiiK  th.a  "■e  .'ton  t  >  commemorate  the 
ijt-'innin!:  o!  a  stronr,  ."nd  la.siing  friend- 
siiip  between  the  Latin  American  States 
and  our  cm  n.  i:nitrd  Slates,  to  reflect  on 
its  accompM^hments.  nnd  to  make  knov.n 
our  confidence  in  its  future. 

At  this  occasion  in  1967  we  lixiked  for- 
ward to  the  meeting  at  Punta  del  E.stp  of 
all  tlie  Presidents  of  tlie  American  Re- 
l>ublics  and  the  Prime  Mini.sler  of  Trini- 
dad and  Tobaso:  anticipating  a  yreater 
understanding  and  cooperation  to 
emerge  from  that  occasion.  Today  we  are 
confident  that  this  was  achieved.  The 
Presidents  at  Punta  del  Este  resolved  to 
modernize  social  conditions,  education, 
technology,  and  the  economy  in  Latin 
America.  In  each  of  the.-e  areas  v.e  !ia\e 
seen  outstanding  progress. 

In  Latin  America  v.e  are  watching  .t 
;)eaccful  revolution — the  emerging  of  a 
new  spirit  of  advancement  and  the  ron- 
.■Mructive  realization  of  the  tangible  coals 
as.sociated  with  that  spirit.  It  is  our  re- 
.spon.sibility,  in  the  United  Slates,  tn  dem- 
onstrate to  our  Latin  American  nei'.^'h- 
bors  our  own  spirit  of  cooperation,  cur 
own  determination  to  assist  in  their  eco- 
nomic prowth  and  social  development. 

On  this  Pan  A^merican  Dry  let  u.'-  mf.ke 
'mown  to  Latin  America  our  confidence 
in  their  courage  and  resolution  to  con- 
tinue their  prorrersive  efforts  toward 
achieving  the  'loals  for  a  better  i.emi- 
si>here. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  78  years 
a"o  the  independent  nations  of  the  New- 
World  decided  that  the  traditions  and 
ideals  they  held  in  common  provided  an 
adequate  and  unique  bas's  lor  inter- 
American  cooperation  and  growth.  Ever 
since  then  ellorts  have  been  made  to 
promote  that  hemispheric  unity  and  de- 
velopment. The  i^eoples  ol  the  Ameiicas 
liave  tried  to  get  to  know  each  other 
better.  They  have  discovered  in  neigii- 
borlng  countries  many  delightful,  ener- 
getic,   vinderstanding    people    of    strong 


character  and  moral  fiber.  Many  pro- 
grams and  plans  have  been  initiated  to 
promote  shared  ideals  and  goals,  includ- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  ^_ 

Today,  Ajiril  11.  1968.  as  we  observe 
Pan  American  Day,  we  look  back  at  tlie 
stops  and  starts  in  the  inter-American 
relations  and  forward  to  a  stronger  union 
and  more  jjcrlect  i^rowih.  We  see  many 
areas  within  this  hemisphere  where  jjov- 
erty,  uuiorance,  and  liardship  ))re\aii. 
where  iirogress  toward  luller  living  ;s 
sorely  no  ded  Today,  A.iuil  11.  1'968.  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  over  2(J'counliKs 
look  aliead  to  a  more  adequate  life  and  a 
more  jUsi  .socitly.  Impelled  by  this  hope 
and  w  ith  the  encouraging  he-lp  of  the  ad- 
\anced  nieinbers  of  Ihe  union,  they  are 
moving  slowly  but  steadily  toward  the 
realization  of  their  dreams  of  exciting, 
liroductive.  and  satisfying  living. 

A  year  ago  at  Punta  del  Este  the  Presi- 
dents ol  tiie  American  nations,  including 
President  Joliiison,  pledged  that  the  peo- 
jiles  they  reijrcsent  would  renew  their 
efforts  to  keejo  pace  with  the  enormous 
needs  for  social  and  political  change  and 
economic  imiuovement.  The  ."-econd  half 
of  1967  and  early  months  of  this  year 
have  witnessed  that  most  of  tlie  coun- 
tries of  this  iicmispherc  have  demon- 
strated some  drtermination  to  lulfill  that 
pledge.  Tlicre  are  many  areas  where  a 
lierculean  task  must  be  accomplished  to 
fulfill  human  asiJirations  for  a  better  life. 
All  citizens  ol  the  Americas  together 
must  seek  n;-w  ways  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  levels  of  development.  We  mu.st 
exjilore  and  test  new  ajiproaclics  to  diffi- 
cult iiroblems  ol  human  relationships. 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  we  arc 
moving  aliead. 

In  this  decade  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  make  certain  that  there  w  ill  be 
I^eacelul  cooperation  and  understanding 
among  tiie  nations  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. As  we  send  greetings  to  our 
neighbor  republics,  let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  this  challenging  task. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
liappy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
celebration  of  the  78th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Union  ol  American 
Republics  which  later  became  the  Oi- 
.nanization  of  American  States. 

It  is  proper  that  we  set  aside  this  day 
known  as  Pan  American  Day  to  em- 
Ijhasize  cur  solidarity  witli  our  .sister  Re- 
IJublics  to  the  south  and  to  reaffirm  our 
determination  to  a-isist  them  in  the  piob- 
li-m.^  which  ilicy  face  on  many  fronts. 
.AccoidiUL'ly,  I  support  and  .'hr-ll  vote  for 
Hou.->(^  Resolution  1127  whicii  sives  recog- 
nition to  the  importance  c;l  our  iclalions 
with  Latin  Amenca  and  iiays  tiubute  to 
the  organizations  that  have  jiromoted 
liemi.-ph(  ric  cooperation. 

Our  objective  in  I^atin  .Ameiica  h.as 
been  to  foster  meaningiul  .social  change 
without  the  cataclysmic  upheaval  of 
revolution.  We  have  sou'-'ht  to  a.s.sist 
these  countries  in  making  their  own  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  legitimate  objectives  ol 
ilieir  jjcople  and  to  achieve  the  f^rowth 
which  will  provide  the  conditions  under 
which  the.se  goals  can  be  realized. 

This  objective  remains  as  important 
today  as  it  wa.s  when  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  iiroclaimed.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  our  efforts  to  lag 
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and  for  our  interests  U)  dinusil.sh  as  we 
meet  with  rebuffs  or  difficulties  in  this 
proRram 

This  should  not  be  the  case 

The  urgency  of  economic  devt'lopmrnt 
and  social  improvement  has  not  de- 
creased with  the  pas-sai^e  of  time  It  is 
more  acute  than  ever  and  the  threat  of  a 
violent  change  remains  constantly  hann- 
mK  over  the  government  which  is  weak 
or  laLiLjard 

For  these  rea^sons  Mr  Speaker  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  take  this  annual 
celebration  as  a  time  to  inti-nsily  our 
interests  and  increase  our  efforts  in  the 
assistance  that  we  jive  to  progressive 
Kovemments  in  Latin  America  TJie  rise 
of  interest  m  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  among  our  i^eople  has  been 
heart  warminc  My  own  fxperience  has 
been  that  increa-sed  knowledge  of  these 
countries  and  their  people  has  brought 
increa-sed  affection,  as  well  a.s  increased 
understanding  of  their  problems  and 
their  efforts  to  meet  them 

Let  us  wish  for  the  Oruanization  of 
American  State's  even  greater  service  and 
usefuJnes.s  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead 
Let  us  hope  that  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  Latin  Ameiica  will  move 
forward  in  broader  cooperation  t-o  our 
common  goals  of  economic  growth  cuid 
peace. 

Mr  Speaker  I  should  also  like  to  mark 
the  25th  appearance  of  the  Reverend 
Joseph  F  Thornint;.  a  warm  fnend  of  the 
House  and  a  note<t  student  of  Latin 
America  He  has  offered  the  invocation 
at  every  Pan  American  Day  celebration 
here  m  the  House  since  tiiis  observance 
was  instituted  m  1944  We  are  grat^-ful 
for  his  participation  and  we  wish  him 
continuing  service  in  the  cause  of  our 
Nation  and  the  nations  to  the  south 
which  he  knows  and  loves  so  well 

ciENrR.\L   :.EAVE 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  commemoration  of  Pan 
American  Day 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  wa^s  attreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble 


EXODUS  OF  RURAL  PEOPLE  TO 
METROPOLITAN  CENTERS 

Mr  L.\NDRUM  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  retjuest  of  the  t;entleiiian  from 
CleorKia' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  L.\NDRUM  Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  heard  much  about  the 
txodus  of  rural  p>eopie  from  the  country- 
side to  our  metropolitan  centers  and  the 
serious  problems  this  has  caused — not 
only  for  rural  areas  which  suffer  from 
the  depletion  of  its  people,  and  a  slow- 


down in  Its  economy,  but  also  the  prob- 
lems It  causes  for  our  cities,  m  terms  of 
congestion  and  tension 

RecognUinc  this  problem,  this  admin- 
istration and  a  resp<insive  Congress  have 
taken  a  number  i>f  constructive  steps  to 
halt  llie  migration  of  rural  people  to  our 
cities  by  strengthening  our  farm  family 
agriculture  and  by  iinproviriL'  the  living 
environment  of  rural  i)eople  with  better 
h'lusing,  new  basic  eommunifv  facilities, 
.•u'w  recreation  areas,  new  highways,  and 
^■eiierally  closing  the  parity  of  Ining  «ap 
in  niral  America 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  concrete  evidence 
today  that  these  programs  are  paying 
off  -  and  I  cite  what  is  k'oing  nn  m  my 
own  district  in  GeorKla 

Recently  the  Social  Science  Advisory 
Committee  at  the  Universitv  nf  Oefirma 
made  a  study  of  projected  population 
trends  in  my  State  My  district — the 
.'linth — Is  predominantly  a  rural  district 
This  committee  s  i)rojectlon  siiows  that 
the  Ninth  District  will  double  its  popula- 
tion by  the  year  2000 — just  32  yt-ars  from 

tli)\V 

The  population  of  my  district  in  1965 
was  an  estimated  362.400 — up  some  30.- 
itOO  from  I960  By  1980  the  sttidv  shows 
the  population  will  be  neai  Iv  480  000  and 
by  the  year  2000    it  will  be  746.;)00 

Basic  'o  the  population  u'rowth  and 
economic  t-xpansion  which  is  projected 
tor  my  district  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
ble.ssed  with  an  abundance  of  good,  fine 
people  and  potentially  rich  natural  re- 
sources 

It  is  the  development  of  these  resources 
upon   which   the  projection   is   made. 

It  takes  many  programs  and  many 
forces  to  create  this  development 

( >ne  of  the  programs  is  the  Appalacliia 
ile\el(ipment  program  which  is  npenlng 
up  the  rtiral  areas  of  my  district  with 
new  highways  and  roads 

But  the  other  maior  forces  are  the 
f^ne  loan  programs  ot  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  are  respon- 
'-ible  for  strengthening  our  farm  family 
agriculture  m  my  district  and  opening 
up  new  opportunities  for  our  young 
farmers,  plus  the  loan  programs  to  im- 
prove rural  housing  and  those  which  en- 
able our  rural  communities  to  acquire 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  and  to 
develop  community  recreation  facilities. 

All  of  this  makes  these  rural  areas  in 
my  district  much  more  attractive  to  i)eo- 
ple  and  industry,  and  makes  living  there 
superior  to  any  city  It  is  these  new.  re- 
Mtalized  "communities  of  tomorrow"' 
in  my  district  which  create  the  base  for 
reversing  the  population  trend  and 
which  will  create  a  doubling  of  popula- 
tion within  another  generation 

I  do  not  think  we  can  give  too  much 
credit  tor  the  role  that  the  Fanners 
Home  .\dministration  is  playing  in  this 
national  effort  to  rebuild  rural  America 

Secret  to  its  success  is  this  Federal 
agency  s  ability  to  reach  rural  i)eople 
and  deal  not  only  sympathetically  but 
constructively  with  their  problem  The 
P'armers  Home  Administration  acts 
more  like  a  local  institution  rather  than 
i.  Federal  bureaucracy 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  dedicated, 
hardworking  [)eople  you  will  find 
throughout  the  agency    The  county  su- 


pervisor of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Is  more  than  just  another  Gov- 
ernment official  in  his  county  He  is  a 
friend  and  a  neighbor  to  all  the  people 
111  his  county  More  often  than  not.  he 
has  grown  up  m  that  community  He 
does  not  keep  9  to  5  hours  In  the  eve- 
nings you  will  hnd  him  attending  a  town 
imeting  helping  the  folks  work  out  feas- 
ibility studies  for  a  water  system  or  a 
community  recreation  project — or  he 
will  stop  by  and  see  how  the  construc- 
tion I  if  a  house  is  coming  along  which  is 
being  built  with  FHA  financing. 

It  IS  this  understanding,  this  willmc- 
ne.ss  to  work  and  his  considerate  advice 
and  counseling  that  often  means  as 
much  to  a  farmer  or  a  community  as  the 
loan  that  is  made 

But  this  combination  of  credit  and 
technical  assistance  is  paying  off.  I  would 
like  to  cite  some  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  my  district  in  recent 
years  and  which  is  laying  the  foundation 
for  remarkable  economic  and  social 
growth  for  the  future. 

Total  loans  to  the  rural  i^eople  and 
mral  communities  in  Georgia  as  well  as 
m  my  district  are  four  times  greater  to- 
dav  than  in  1960.  Total  credit  advanced 
bv  FHA  m  1960  in  the  State  was  $10  9 
million  In  fiscal  1967  this  had  increased 
t^  $42  million. 

Last  year,  more  than  $5  million  was 
advanced  in  my  district  alone:  $524,400 
for  operating  loans,  $192,900  in  economic 
opportunity  loans,  S2. 392.330  in  rural 
housing  loans,  $1  018,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  community  facilities,  such  as 
watf-r.  sewer  and  recreation,  and  $130,000 
in  watershed  and  conservation  develop- 
ment loans. 

In  the  Ninth  District  $2,695,500  in 
loans  and  $529,920  in  grants  have  been 
advanced  to  12  rural  communities  to  con- 
struct central  water  or  waste  disposal 
systems.  On  a  statewide  basis,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  approved 
nearly  $12  5  million  in  loans  and  $3.7 
million  in  grants  for  109  such  rural  sys- 
tems m  recent  years. 

Rural  Georgia  is  taking  on  a  new  look. 
These  credit  resources  are  creating  new 
economic  muscle  m  the  countryside,  pro- 
viding new  jobs.  The  programs  are  mak- 
ing i-ural  towns  more  attractive  to  busi- 
ness and  i)eople. 

I  congratulate  our  State  director  and 
good  friend,  Strauder  L.  Van  Landing- 
ham  and  his  fine,  dedicated  staff  and  his 
wonderful  county  supervisors.  As  my  dis- 
trict i;riiws  ;uid  prospers,  much  of  the 
credit  will  be  due  to  the  loan  programs 
they  administer  so  capably. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  FILLS  TOP 
JOBS  WITH  TOP  MEN 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa..'  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  consistently  has  shown  ex- 
cellent judgment  in  his  .selection  of  men 
to  .serve  in  the  high  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  our  Government. 
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A  splendid  example  of  that  judgment 
is  afforded  by  the  appointment  of  Mar- 
\  m  Watson  to  be  Postmaster  General 
vi  the  United  States,  succeeding  the  able 
and  effective  Larry  O'Brien  in  that  key 
post.  All  of  us  iirivileged  to  know  Mr. 
Watson  know  that  he  brings  a  record  of 
dynamic  and  successful  service  in  busi- 
ness and  government  to  this  burdensome 
job  of  lunning  the  mail  .service  of  this 
Nation.  He  brines  unquestioned  integ- 
rity, outstandiim  inanae.ement  skills,  a 
level  li'-ad,  and— perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all — he  brings  a  deep  loyalty  and 
dedication  to  this  Nation  and  its  Presi- 
dent. He  is  taking  on  a  tough  job.  and 
he  can  handle  it. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  iiLso  was  deeply  pleased 
when  the  President  designated  James  R. 
Jones  to  take  over  Mr.  Wat.son's  duties 
as  aijpointip.ent  secretary.  Jim  Jones  is  a 
native  of  Muskogee.  Okla.,  my  home- 
town, and  a  craduate  of  the  University  of 
Okl.ihoma.  He  served  with  great  ability 
as  a  let.:islative  assistant  in  my  Washing- 
ton office  while  lie  studied  law  at  George- 
town University,  prior  to  his  Army  serv- 
ice. Jim  is  capable  and  intelligent.  His 
judgment  is  sound,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
hardest  working  men  in  the  government 
today.  He  has  performed  .splendidly  for 
the  President  since  joining  the  White 
House  staff,  and  he  can  be  counted  on  to 
continue  to  serve  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner in  this  ;  ositinn  of  new  responsibility. 

The  fine  i  a  rents  of  Jim  Jones.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  R  V.  Jones  ot  Mu.skopee,  v.ill  find 
many  Oklahoinans  fharing  their  ijride 
today  in  \\v  iv  son  s  continued  advance- 
ment and  service 


IHISIi    'M.MIOKATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Rcconn  :ind  include  cx- 
t!  .iiieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  L.  iliere  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  ob'ection, 

Mr,  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  with  22  cosponsors  lepi.sla- 
tion— HR.  16593—10  amend  the  Im- 
miuration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  in 
order  to  prevent  a  precipitous  decline  in 
iiiimieraiion  from  nations  which  have 
historically  contributed  .so  many  immi- 
gianls  to  this  land. 

In  1965  the  Con'-;ress  determined  that 
national  origin  quotas  were  unjust  and 
that  immigration  to  the  United  States 
should  instead  be  ba.sed  on  two  prin- 
ciples— the  reuniting  of  families  and 
the  attraction  of  immigrants  with  needed 
skills.  The  unintended  result  of  this 
change  has  been  to  virtually  shut  the 
door  on  immigration  from  Northern  and 
Western  Europe.  Clearly,  this  was  never 
the  intent  of  Con'^ress. 

We  are  now  in  a  transitional  period. 
Each  nation  still  has  its  old  quota,  but 
prospective  immigrants  must  also  meet 
the  other  requirements  of  the  1965  act. 
They  must  have  immediate  relatives  in 
the  United  States,  or  be  able  to  meet 
rigid  labor  certification  requirements.  Al- 
ready, immigration  from  Northern  and 
Wtstern  Europe  has  declined  sharply  be- 
cause of  these  amendments.  The  socio- 


logical bias  of  the  1965  act  favors  immi- 
grants from  nations  from  which  whole 
families  wish  to  immigrate.  When  the 
act  is  fully  in  effect  after  July  1.  1968, 
and  all  national  quotas  have  been  abol- 
ished, immigration  from  Northern  and 
Western  Euroix?  will  decline  luither. 

One  of  the  hardest  hit  nations  has 
been  Ireland.  Ireland's  annual  tiuola  was 
17.756  which  it  did  n;n  lu'ly  use.  In  aver- 
age year.s,  about  7.000  lri.;h  immisirrtted 
to  the  United  Statt  s.  .Mrcady,  because  ol 
the  labor  ccrtificaie  ;  rcrJiieinent,  imrai- 
:  ration  has  droiiped  lo  1,809  visas  issued 
at  Dublin  in  1967.  After  Jiilv  1.  1968, 
when  the  1965  act  is  lulh  m  effect,  il  i^ 
estimated  that  only  .'-00  lo  1.000  Irish  vviil 
be  able  to  immipi  nte  to  the  United  States 
yearly. 

When  the  Iiumij.; ration  .md  National- 
ity Act  of  1965  was  belore  the  Consress. 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  State  pre- 
pared tables  on  the  estimated  effect  the 
new  act  would  have  on  immigration  pat- 
terns during  fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  and 
1968.  The  State  Department  estimate  as- 
.sured  the  Congress  that  IrLsh  immigra- 
tion would  continue  at  i.  level  of  isbout 
5.200—5.246  for  fiscal  >ear  1966:  5.113  for 
fi-scal  year  1967:  5.113  for  fiscal  year  19G8. 
However,  the  19C3  act  has  already  caused 
it  to  drop  10  about  1.800.  Had  the  Con- 
press  anticipated  this  luecipitous  decline, 
surely  necessary  safeguards  would  have 
been  written  into  the  act. 

H.R.  16593  amends  the  1965  act  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  for  all  nations.  It  would 
jiermit  immigration  from  Ii  eland  and 
other  similarly  situated  countries  with- 
out returning  lo  a  quota  system  and 
without  injury  to  countiies  wliich  benefit 
from  the  new  law. 

The  bill  ijrovides  liial  ;iny  nation, 
whose  immiuration  has  droj^iJcd  below 
75  ix;rccnt  ot  it.s  yearly  average  during 
the  IC-ycar  ba.se  nciiod  195G  to  1965.  will 
be  allotted  additional  places  in  excess  of 
the  worldwide  quota  to  brina  its  total  \ni 
to  75  ]>ercent  of  the  base  j.'eriod  avcraae 
annual  immigration.  In  no  case  vould  it 
exceed  10.000.  Nations  which  liavc  jiauied 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1965  act  will 
not  be  affected.  Only  iho.se  nations  for 
which  historic  patterns  of  immigration 
have  declined  sharply  will  benefit. 

Ireland,  for  example  used  to  send  an 
average  of  about  7.000  immii;ranls.  I'n- 
der  our  bill,  its  floor  would  be  75  jjncent 
of  that  number  or  about  5.300. 

Since  in  practice,  the  number  of  na- 
tions which  have  been  n:.iurcd  by  ihe 
1965  amendments  to  the  act  is  .small,  this 
provision  would  i^ermit  at  most  the  entry 
of  an  additional  20.000  to  30.000  immi- 
grants worldwide. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  its  distinguished  chairman 
[Mr.  Cellar  I  and  the  distiniiuished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration I  Mr.  I-'lighan- I  are  sympathetic 
to  the  objectives  of  this  I'^gislr.tion.  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  hearings  will  be  held 
promptly  on  this  very  serious  j;roblem. 

The  following  have  cosponsored  the 
legislation:  William  F.  Ryan.  Hugh 
Carey,  Robert  Tiernan.  Frank  Annun- 
zio,  Jonathan  Bingham,  Edward  Boland, 
James  Burke,  Daniel  Button.  James 
Byrne,  Dominick  Daniels.  John  Dow, 
Samuel  Friedel,  Cornelius  Gallagher. 


Seymoir  Hai.pern,  Margaret  Heckler, 
Edna  Kelly,  John  Kluczynski.  Richard 
McCarthy,  Thomas  O'Neill.  Edward 
Patten.  Roman  Pl-cinski.  Lester  Woi.kf, 
and  John  Wydler. 


PO.STMASTER  GENERAL  LAWRI;NCE 
V    O  BR  I  EN 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
'iiianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
I  or  1  minute  unJ  to  revise  and  extend  my 
1 .  marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
vkith  great  jiersonal  reprel  that  1  learned 
of  the  resignation  ol  Postmaster  (icn- 
eral  Lawrence  !■'.  O  Brien. 

I    have    known    Postma.ster    GeiKial 

0  Brien  Irom  early  1961  when  I  came  to 
Congress.  His  help  and  advice  when  he 
was  special  assistant  lo  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  of  great  aid 
to  me,  I  shall  always  remember  his  deep 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dividual problems  of  the  individual  Con- 
;jressman. 

The  announcement  that.  Larry  O'Brien 
was  to  become  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  Stales  was  welcome  news  lo 
me.  As  a  member  of  the  .Subcommittee 
on  Treasury-Post  Office  Apiiroprialions. 

1  knew  that  I  would  be  working  moie 
closely  with  this  knowledgeable  and  able 
I)ublie  servant.  My  expectations  were  ful- 
filled lor,  from  the  first.  Postma^Kr  Gen- 
eral O'Brien,  had  a  full  understanding  of 
the  i)roblems  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment from  both  the  management  aiid 
labor  sides. 

Postmaster  General  O  Brien,  a  master 
of  or'-ianization  and  a  man  of  deep  intel- 
lect, undertook  the  great  task  of  operat- 
ing the  mass  complex  of  our  postal  sys- 
tem. In  my  oijinion.  he  became  one  of 
our  .ureatest  Postmaster  Generals,  in- 
novating many  new  programs  lo  give  bel- 
ter service  to  America  and  also  aiding 
our  postal  workers, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lake  tlds  oppoiluniiy 
lo     congratulate     Postmaster     General 

0  Brien  on  a  job  well  done"  and  to  ex- 
tend to  him  my  best  wishes  in  any  luiuie 
endeavors  for  he  l;a,s  earned  il  and  rie- 
.sei-ves  it. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  we  bid  a  regretful 
farewell  lo  "Larry  we  .velcome  another 
dedicated  public  servant  Marvin  Watson 

1  look  forward  to  continued  work  with 
tins  able  man. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  LAWRENCE 
F.   OBPTEN 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  lor  1  minute  and  to  le- 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  New- 
Mexico? 

Tlicri  -uas  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  I 
received  the  news  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Larry  O'Brien's  resignation  from 
the  Jolin.son  administration.  No  one  likes 
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to  see  a  ifood  man  leave  a  post  in  which 
he  has  done  an  admirable  job  And  Larry 
O  Brieii  has  done  a  most  admirable  job 

He  has  served  two  Presidents  loyallv 
and  well  He  first  entered  '.he  Govern- 
ment as  a  political  aide  and  can^ressional 
lia-son  to  President  Kennedy,  and  later 
continued  m  this  capacity  as  well  as 
taltini?  on  the  added  duties  of  running  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  bt>th  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johns<in  This  was 
a  monumental  task,  and  to  say  that  Larry 
OBnen  was  most  effective  in  both  roles 
IS  an  understatement 

As  well  as  servins;  tiie  President,  he  has 
been  a  personal  friend  Th.e  entire  coun- 
try will  loni?  remember  the  efforts  of  this 
man  durint?  the  past  several  years  I.  for 
one.  am  extremely  .sorry  to  see  him  leave, 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  what- 
ever future  tasks  he  may  pursue 

I  stated  that  it  was  with  mixed  feelinijs 
that  I  greeted  this  news  AithouKh  I  am 
sorry  to  see  Larry  O'Brien  leave,  I  am 
most  happy  to  learn  that  !iis  replacement 
will  be  Marvin  Wat,son 

There  are  very  few  people  I  know  who 
could  underWWe  the  tasK  of  operating 
tiie  Nation  s  mail  service  effectively,  and 
Marvin  Wat.son  is  one  of  them.  On  the 
several  occasions  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  him,  he  has  demon- 
strated an  ability  and  determination  to 
ttet  things  done,  and  to  i?et  them  done 
as  they  should  be  The  President  lias 
made  a  very  wise  selection,  and  I  offer 
Marvin  Watson  my  sincere  wishes  fur 
succe.ss  ;n  his  newly  designated  position 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  LAWRENCE 
F    O'BRIEN 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  th-.*  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey'^ 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
resignation  of  Postmaster  General 
O  Brien  our  Government  has  lost  one  of 
Its  most  brilliant,  effective,  and  produc- 
tive public  .servants.  Lawrence  F  O'Brien 
came  to  the  Post  Office  with  an  outstand- 
inK  record  as  a  legislative  tactician  and 
strategist,  in  the  best  sense  of  those 
terms.  His  abilities  as  an  administrator 
of  a  lar^e  and  complex  Government 
atjency.    however,    were    untested 

In  the  past  2^>  years  he  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and  pro- 
ure.ssive  Postmasters  General  in  the  long 
history  of  the  postal  service. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in 
closing  the  postal  technology  gap  and 
biini^ing  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  ^reat 
scientific  and  engmeermg  talent  to  our 
mail  delivery  system. 

.■Ml  first-class  mail  aoing  more  than  a 
snort  distance  is  now  being  delivered  by 
air.  as  it  should  be  in  a  nation  as  ad- 
umced  and  as  lari;e  as  ours. 

-\nother  very  important  accomplish- 
rr.ent  of  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has 
been  the  a;ranting  of  i^reater  authority  to 
■he  Nation's  postmasters  to  manage  their 
offices. 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  Larry 


O'Brien  was  an  unparalleled  legislative 
tactician  Millions  of  Americans  are  bet- 
tor off  today  because  of  legislation  Larry 
O'Brien  helped  get  enacted.  Larry 
O'Brien  served  two  outstanding  Presi- 
dents w.th  unswerving  loyalty  and  great 
dedication  He  has  served  the  people  of 
the  Nation  the  same  way 

I  wish  him  well  .n  whatt-ver  endeavors 
he  now  chooses  lo  pursue 


DISCOVER  AMERICA  TRIP 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^-entlemun  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  KAZEN  .Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  court- 
liouse  square  of  Gonzale.s,  Tex  ,  the  otlur 
afternix)n,  a  tall  distinguished  Iiish  gen- 
tleman— one  of  40  foreign  correspondents 
i;om  13  European  nations  who  were  ac- 
companying our  First  Lady  on  a  Discover 
America  tn|) — rose  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
country  and  our  President 

The  magnificence  of  his  tribute  is  a  re- 
minder that  America  s  efforts  to  help  its 
neighbors  all  over  the  world  are  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  thinking  people  of  the 
world  I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this 
tribute  by  Mr  Hector  Legge  St>eaking 
on  ix'half  of  foreign  correspondents,  he 
says  some  things  that  needed  saying,  and 
which  you  might  like  to  pass  on  to  tho.se 
constituents  who,  too.  often  feel  that  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  democracy  are  not 
appreciated. 

Mr  Legge  has  for  27  years  been  editor 
uf  tlie  Sunday  Indeiiendent  in  Dublin. 
I:  eland  He  was  once  youngest  editor  of 
any  Irish  new.spai)er  and  is  now  dean  of 
all  Irish  editors.  Following  are  his  re- 
marks: 

Remarks  uy  Mr  Hil-tor  I^cge 
Mrs  Jotiiison,  Mr  Mayor,  Mr  Udali,  Con- 
gressman Kazen,  ladles  .mtl  geiulemen  I  .on 
very  ghid  to  know  that  you  .ire  (jne  of  tiie 
mosc  trienUly  people  in  ttie  world,  because  as 
I  stand  up  iiere,  I  leei  in  great  Uread,  It  is 
all  right  lor  pulltuians  who  are  accustomed 
to  address  you  and  to  speak  to  you.  but  as 
my  British  colleagues  said  yesterday  on  a 
smular  location  We  who  .ire  given  lo  writ- 
ing are  very  poor  at  spealung  ' 

There  .ire  J8  people  here  Jroin  Europe  and 
I  think  1  can  ^peak  on  their  behalf  in  saying 
that  we  are  somewhat  sad.  There  is  the 
phrase  Parting  Is  such  sweet  sorrow"  and 
we  are  very  sorrowful  lo  be  leaving  tills  great 
land  ot  Texas. 

We  h.id  heard  about  the  vastness  <>i  Texas, 
but  we  had  lo  come  to  discover  this  We  also 
discovered  that  the  hearts  and  the  hospital- 
ity of  tlie  Tcx.in  people  are  as  great  and  ;is 
vast  as  the  place  itself. 

Our  mission  here  is,  when  we  go  back  to 
Europe,  that  we  should  write  articles  to  in- 
duce people  from  our  countries  to  come  out 
here  on  holidays  and,  let  IC  be  said,  bring 
plenty  of  money  wltli  them,  because  you  liave 
a  problem.  Ifou  have  a  balance-of-payments 
tleficit  and  we  are  trung  lo  liclp  you  in  put- 
ting that  right 

It  IS  a  great  pleasure  lor  us  in  any  way 
we  can.  to  help  the  great  United  Stales  or 
America,  Not  only  do  I  look  upon  It  as  a 
pleasure,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  duty.  I 
think  all  countries  owe  a  great  duty  to  the 
.■\merKan  Nation  and  the  American  people. 
TTicy  tax  themselves.  They  endure  Ihey  suf- 
fer in  the  cause  ol  freedom,  be  It  Vietnam  or 


wherever  else  it  may  be  Tliey  are  tlierc  to 
>.t(ip  the  onslaught  of  Communism-  that  evil 
Hung  that  is  trying  to  destroy  the  souls  of 
men  all  over  the  world 

I  think  that  the  .American  people  ami 
Kun.peaii  people.  Kk)  are  forgetting  events 
that  have  happened  not  7,0  long  ago.  V\'e  are 
inclined  to  lorget  the  Berlin  airlift  wlien 
again  Communism  wuiild  like  to  have  been 
on  the  march,  but  tlie  power  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  of  America 
stoptiPd  tliem  and  saved  Europe^  saved  parts 
of  Europe  that  arc  imw  very  critical  of  you. 

But  I  suppose  eaten  bread  is  soon  for- 
gotten. 

.\lso,  as  well  as  the  Berlin  iUrllfl,  you  have 
today  righting  with  vou  in  the  >  .uiipalgn  in 
Vietnam,  Australia  .iiul  .New  Zealand  To  my 
(Titles  .It  home  I  say  Why  are  .\ustralla  and 
why  are  New  Zealand  with  the  Americans  In 
tlie  campaign' " 

X  answer  tlie  cjuestlon  myself  .md  I  say,  "It 
IS  because  they  are  flose  to  this  peril.  Tliey 
know  that  tlii.s  jierll  is  there  .md  It  would 
annihilate  them  .md  their  }x>opIes  but  for 
the  i)ower  ol  the  United  .States  of  .\merlca.  ' 

We  have  been  traveling  around  and  have 
gotten  to  kiKiw  your  country  We  do  not  like 
leaving  it  We  h.ive  tjeen  very  lilghly  honored, 
highly  privileged  to  have  with  us  on  this  tour 
one  I  would  describe  .is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful women  in  the  world— Mrs  Lynd^.n 
Johnson 

We  have  been  watching  closely  .md  sympa- 
thetically the  part  being  played  by  President 
Johnson  and  Mrs  Johnson  in  world  .dfalr.s  I 
think  It  was  great  of  Mrs.  Johnson  m  tliese 
days  tci  lake  herself  iway  from  the  side  of  the 
President  in  whom  I  have  no  doubt  she  brings 
great  comftjrt  and  strength  In  these  crises 
and  to  spend  it  with  us  in  a  cause,  I  am  sure, 
of  .service  to  .'Vmeric..  and  the  American 
pe<iple 

We  also  had  with  us  a  group  of  Ladles  from 
the  White  House  I  would  not  like  to  end 
Without  paying  tribute  to  Mrs  C.irpenter  and 
the  ladles  from  the  White  House  who  have 
been  of  such  great  help  to  us. 

Returning  to  Mrs  Johnson,  we  traveled 
around  on  the  ranch  ind  we  have  seen  her 
in  action,  .IS  It  were  We  were  impressed  by 
the  dynamic  purpose  of  her  On  the  farm  we 
found  that,  even  I.  coming  irom  .in  agricul- 
tural Island,  felt  that  there  was  not  .done  a 
farmers  wife,  but  not  even  a  farmer  in  Ire- 
land who  could  teach  Mrs  Johnson  anything. 

So,  on  behalf  of  our  European  delegation. 
I  would  ask  them  to  please  stand  up  and  ap- 
plaud to  show  our  .ippreciatlon  of  all  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  done  for  us 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  PUCTRAORDINARY 
EXPENSES  OF  TRAINING  AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  inuiutc  and  to  revise  ;UKi  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  uf  the  t;entleman  from  Ohio? 

There  -vvas  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  durini-'  e\ery 
.session  of  Con^res.s.  efforts  are  made  to 
provide  for  a  tax  credit  to  cover  the  tui- 
tion paid  by  taxpayers  for  their  depend- 
ents while  they  are  attendini;  institutions 
of  higher  education  As  a  'parent  who 
would  be  entitled  to  .such  a  tax  credit 
allowance,  I  am  m  luarty  sympathy  with 
this  legislation.  The  burdens  of  educating 
our  young  people  today  are  almost  over- 
whelming for  the  average  family. 

While  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
country  at  this  time  provide  little  hope 
for  this  program,  it  is  my  hope  that,  at 
an   early    date,    Congress   might    review 
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the  ,  pecial  problems  of  parents  who  are 
confionted  with  the  'education  prob- 
lem" 

However,  there  is  a  special  Kioup  of 
.Americans  who  are  entitled  to  special 
consideration  now.  I  wish  lo  address  the 
i't  tent  ion  of  the  House  to  parents  of 
retarded  and  handicajiped  children  who 
face  extraordinary  financial  expen.se  at 
an  earlier  at^e  of  the  child  and  over  a 
lo.iier  prriod  ol  time.  The  special  educa- 
tion and  trainini;  .services  that  are  avail- 
able are  expen.sivc  and  the  families  in- 
\ol\td  with  this  jjroblem  are  expected  to 
in..kr  .t  c  ontrihr.tion  commensurate  with 
ilieir  means.  If  we  are  to  bep.iii  lecogniz- 
111::  these  .'jiecial  buidons  of  the  taxpayer. 
:t  seems  that  we  should  tiCRin  with 
l)arents  of  retarded  and  disabled  children 
.<,ho  face  extraurduiary  expenses. 

In  order  to  iirovidc  some  relief  for  this 
i^ioup,  I  am  pieiiariim  legislation  which 
will  provide  a  lax  credit  up  to  S600  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  training 
and  education  incurred  by  the  parents 
of  these  children 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION   BILL 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  e.cntleman  from 
California'.-' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  continuing  stalem.ito  ove;'  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  is  dis- 
fzracinsi  the  Congress 

I  suspect  that  most  of  us  have  been 
hearing  from  outraged  constituents  who 
for  no  legitimate  reason  were  denied  un- 
employment benefits  to  which  they  are 
so  clearly  entitled  by  law. 

At  last,  today,  we  have  belatedly  passed 
a  resolution  lo  lake  care  of  these  vet- 
erans and  Federal  workers  whose  com- 
pen.salion  was  abruptly  terminated  4 
weeks  ago  because  of  congressional  in- 
action 

This  emcit;ency  measure,  however,  in 
no  way  absolves  us  of  our  responsibil- 
ity to  complete  action  on  the  other  pro- 
L'rams  now  snagged  in  the  seemingly 
endless  debate  on  the  so-called  "urKent" 
money  bill. 

One  of  the  major  hangups  preventing 
Hou.se-Senate  agreement  on  this  legisla- 
tion is.  of  course,  the  disputed  amounts 
to  l>e  made  available  for  the  school  im- 
l)act  aid  i^rogram. 

The  House  upheld,  by  a  10-vote  mar- 
uin.  a  conference  agreement  to  provide 
only  $20.8  million  in  additional  funding 
for  our  Nation's  impacted  school  areas. 

Following  this  unfortunate  vote,  Dr. 
Ralph  C,  Dailard.  the  superintendent  of 
the  San  Diego  City  Schools,  announced 
that  this  $70  million  cutback  from  the 
Senate's  approved  figure  would  cause  a 
drop  in  his  system's  revenue  for  1967- 
68  and  1968-69  of  more  than  $2  million. 
He  explained  that  ultimately  local  tax- 
payers would  have  to  shell  out  another 
20  to  25  cents  for  each  $100  of  assessed 
proi^eity  valuation  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
San  Diegans  already  are  paying  $4.04 
fier  SI 00  for  their  .schools,  and  the  addi- 


tional burden  they  will  have  to  cany  if 
Congress  did  not  fully  fund  the  impact 
aid  program  .seems  punitive  to  me. 

The  4,200  school  districts  eligible  for 
impact  aid  should  at  least  be  given  what 
our  Government  has  promi.sed  them  I 
imagine  the  hardships  now  threatening 
the  school  children  and  taxi>ayers  in  my 
own  district  would  be  duiilicated  in  prac- 
tic.Tlly  every  otlur  part  of  the  country. 

For  that  reason.  1  do  not  see  how  the 
IIou.se  cr-n  continue  to  le.sist  lair  ti cat- 
mom  lor  our  .-fiiools.  ts)iecially  those  in 
.'uras  that  aie  losiii'.;  revenue  because  of 
the  1,'i-esenc:-  !'!  \i';il  b.it  costly  di  lei  .sc 
ill -talLnio,!.-, 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAHRY  O'BUIKN  AND 
SUPPORT  FOR  MARVIN  W\'l  SON'S 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  lo  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mi  Speaker,  for 
the  past  4  years.  W.  Marvin  Wat.son  has 
borne  tremendous  resixinslbility  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  most  trusted  ana  valued 
aide, 

I  think  it  is  a  measure  ol  the  Presi- 
dent's sen.se  ol  public  iespon,sibility  that 
he  is  willing  lo  have  Mr,  Wat,son  leave 
his  White  Hou.se  post  in  order  to  under- 
take responsibility  for  the  ixistal  service, 

Mr.  Watson  replaces  one  of  the  most 
capable  Postmasters  we  have  ever  had, 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien.  This  difficult  Cabi- 
net ixist  with  its  complex  administrative 
responsibilities,  has  known  fewer  dedi- 
cated leaders  than  Larry  O'Brien.  It  re- 
quires a  man  wlio  is  willing  lo  search  for 
mistakes  and  propose  ways  to  overcome 
the  problems  that  a  growing  business  en- 
counters. I  believe  Mr.  Watson's  experi- 
ence and  backgroimd  indicates  that  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  that  should  succeed 
Mr.  O'Brien. 

We  wish  Mr.  O'Brien  well  in  the  years 
ahead.  He  shall  indeed  be  missed  by  his 
many  friends  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
in  Government. 

And  all  of  us.  I  think,  want  lo  extend 
to  Mr.  Watson  our  congratulations  and 
sincere  best  wishes  as  he  assumes  this 
challenging  assignment. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  current  discussion  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  financing  focuses  on  past 
uses  and  past  benefits,  and  ignores  the 
many  changes  that  have  occurred  in  re- 
cent years  and  the  undesirable  conse- 
quences that  are  now  apparent. 

Such  financing  was  justified  in  the 
past  on  the  grounds  that  it  could  .-^cive 
to  attract  industrial  developm.ent  lo 
underdeveloped    communities    s'jfTeriny 


from  unusually  high  miemployment  and 
needing  unusually  strong  incentives  to 
attract  industry.  By  issuing  tax-exempt 
Ixinds  for  the  construction  of  industrial 
facilities,  such  communities  souf^ht  lo  at- 
tract promising  new  interpri.se.s — enler- 
l^rises  that  were  usually  unable  lo  ac- 
quire the  necessary  capital  for  plant  con- 
struction ihrnuah  normal  commercial 
channels. 

Tlie  .--ituation  is  vastly  diiTficnt  today. 
The  use  of  lax-exempt  industrial  de- 
velojiment  bonds  no  lonacr  is  limited  to 
communities  where  the  need  is  ex- 
irno'dinarily  uicat.  And  the  firms  that 
are  now  ijoneflting  from  this  sixx'ial  lax 
Irralmenl  include  .some  of  our  .■-trnnuest 
iiifiuslrial  {nanUs. 

'Ihr  losers  today  are  the  taxpayers — 
Ptrieral,  Stale,  and  local.  Industrial  de- 
velopment bond  offerings  are  iwurin:.; 
into  the  State  and  municipal  liond  mar- 
ket at  an  unprecedented  rat<'.  thereby 
forcin'.i  up  lax-exempt  interest  rates  gen- 
erally. The  result  is  that  bonds  for  nor- 
mal public  iHiriXises — including  schools, 
hospitals,  and  road.s — are  more  costly, 
and  State  and  local  taxpayers  are  le- 
quired  to  shoulder  the  added  burden.  At 
the  same  time,  since  the  interest  from 
such  bonds  is  exempt  from  tlie  Federal 
income  i.ax,  a  lurther  burden  is  ,'-hifl<'d 
to  all  Federal  taxpayers. 

There  may  have  been  a  lime  when  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  industrial  bonds 
could  be  justified,  but  that  lime  is  past 
Prompt  action  is  now  called  for  to  pre- 
vent this  practice  from  endancering  the 
leuilimate  and  necessary  use  of  lax-ex- 
empt bonds  by  our  State  and  local  t^ov- 
ernments. 

Solid,  steady  industrial  development 
does  not  require  this  kind  of  crutch.  My 
home  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample, has  always  followed  a  vigorous 
industrial  development  ixilicy  and  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  attractinc; 
new  industry.  We  have  not  relied  on 
financial  gimmicks  to  lure  industry.  In- 
stead, we  have  worked  hard  at  develop- 
ing the  kind  of  Ijusine.ss  climate.  lak>or 
force,  educational  facilities,  and  govern- 
mental environment  that  industry  is 
seeking. 

Last  year,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
reluctantly  enacted  legislation  lo  allow 
its  municipalities  to  build  industrial 
plants  for  lease  lo  private  firms.  Tho.:e 
plants  were  to  be  financed  by  the  issu- 
ance of  lax-exempt  industrial  develop- 
ment revenue  bonds. 

Our  State  legislature  emphasized  its 
reluctance  to  enact  this  legislation  by 
adopting  a  joint  resolution  in  which  it 
memorialized  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  tax  exemi^t  status 
of  industrial  revenue  bonds.  I  will  include 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Tlie  North  Carolina  State 
Supreme  Court  subsequently  ruled  that 
the  financing  of  industrial  plants  is  not 
a  "public  purpose"  under  the  State 
constitution. 

North  Carolina's  past  record  of  t^rowtii 
is  convincing  evidence  that  our  Slate's 
industrial  development  policy  is  sound 
We  believe  that  industry  will  continue  to 
flourish  and  prow  in  North  Carolina 
v%-ithout  the  artificial  inducement  of  tax 
exempt  finaiicing. 

In  August  of  19C7  Pennsylvania  became 
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the  40th  State  to  authorize  Industrial 
bond  flnancln«  It  did  so  reluctantly  In 
siRnlng  the  bill.  Gov.  Raymond  P  Shafer 
called  It  "an  act  of  self-defense,  since 
other  States  are  uslnj?  these  tax  exempt 
bonds  as  weapons  in  the  battle  to  win 
new  industries  '  In  his  statement  Gover- 
nor Shafer  set  forth  some  of  the  abuses 
of  tax  exempt  mdastrlal  development 
flnancinK  that  had  been  identified  by 
the  Pennsylvania  C"hamt)er  of  Commerce. 
I  Will  also  Include  the  statement  issued 
by  Oovemor  Shafer  at  the  end  of  my 
remarlcs 

Several  years  a«<)  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
on  which  I  serve  together  with  the  i?entle- 
woman  from  New  Jersey  Mrs.  DwyerI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
UllmanI,  made  a  thorouuh  study  of  in- 
dustrial development  bond  financing.  The 
Commission  took  the  position  that  the 
States  could  and  .should  police  the  use  of 
industrial  development  bonds  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  such  tax  exempt  financing 
for  private  gain  The  Commission  pro- 
posed State  legislation  to  define  the 
precise  conditions  and  requirements  un- 
der which  industrial  development  bond 
financing  should  be  undertaken. 

The  Commission  also  recommended 
Federal  legislation  to  eliminate  the  most 
serious  abuse  associated  with  industrial 
development  financing ;  the  .situation 
where  the  pnvate  corporation  for  whom 
bonds  are  issued  itself  purchases  the 
bonds  and  thereby  secures  tax-exempt 
income  as  well  as  subsidized  facilities  I 
intrixluced  bUIs  in  both  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses  to  curb  ihis  practice 

Vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  and  by  such  ors;anizatlons 
as  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  National 
.•\ssociation  of  Counties,  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  to  encoura^'e 
States  to  adopt  the  safeguard.s  profKised 
by  the  Commi.sslcn  have  been  larueiy  un- 
successful Instead,  the  situation  has 
rapidly  worsened.  The  number  of  States 
authorizing  the  is.suance  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  has  increased  from  23 
in  1962  to  40  at  present  At  the  same 
time,  the  dollar  volume  of  .such  tx>nd 
issues  has  skyrockeu-d  from  less  than  $70 
million  to  $1  3  billion  annually 

With  Increasing  frequency,  large 
corporatioi;s  that  are  fully  able'to  secure 
capital  for  expansion  through  normal 
commercial  channels,  have  instead  be- 
come the  beneficiaries  of  tax  exempt 
State  and  local  bonds  used  to  obtain 
capital  at  reduced  borrowing  rates.  This 
development,  in  turn,  is  forcing  State 
and  local  ijovernments  to  pay  higher  in- 
te.'est  rates  for  funds  borrowed  to  con- 
struct their  ret^ular  public  facilities,  such 
as  schools  and  hospitals. 

Thus,  with  four  out  of  every  five  States 
tixiay  authorizing  industrial  development 
tK)nds.  the  use  of  this  device  has  become 
>tlf-defeating  Maiiy  private  corpora- 
turns,  moreover,  are  beina  given  an  un- 
warranted subsidy  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

At  the  time  the  Commission  issued  its 
report  it  did  not  rule  out  'the  pos.sibility 
that  the  States  failure  to  confine  com- 
petition for  mdu.stry  within  reasonable 
limits  and.  more  particularly  their  fail- 
ure to  safeguard   the  National  Govern- 


ment against  further  abuse  of  tax  exemp- 
tion within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
may  oblige  Congress  to  proscribe  it" — 
Industrial  Development  Bond  Financ- 
ing page  30  A  decisive  majority  of  Com- 
mi.ssion  memljers  is  presently  convinced 
that  the  reasonable  period  of  time"  has 
plap.s«xl  and  that  the  time  for  remedial 
Federal  action  has  arrived  .Accordingly. 
Gov  Farris  Brv'ant.  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
vi.sor>'  Commi.ssion.  iias  communicated 
this  position  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur>-  on  the  Commi.ssion  s  behalf.  I 
al.->o  include  Governor  Bn,'ant  s  letter  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

North    Carolina    General    A.ssfmbi  y    Jmi.st 

REsoLexiiiN  52 
Joint  restilutlon  memorializing  the  Pre.sident 

of  the  UnUed  SUiiten  and  our  sister  States 

to  ask  the  Congress  if  the  United  .StAles  to 

repeal  the  Ulx-exempt  status    'f  crrt^un  In- 
dustrial revenue  t>onds 

Wliereaa.  the  General  .Assembly  >t  the  .stale 
iif  .North  Carolina  has  enacted  legislation 
whereby  the  State  of  North  CttrolUni  Joins  Jo 
oilier  states  In  the  authorization  of  the 
issuance  of  industrial  revenue  bonds;   and 

Wliereas,  many  members  of  the  General 
.VHsembly,  is  well  .is  public  nfflclals  In  North 
Carolina,  realizing  that  North  Cimllna  can- 
not stand  alone,  endorsed  the  enactment  of 
.such  legislation,  but  did  so  reluctantly  as  a 
defensive  measure  and  with  reservations;  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  this  type  of  induce- 
ment has  lost  practically  till  positive  etlec- 
llveness  since  a  large  majority  of  the  states 
now  oiler  these  industrial  revenue  bonds  re- 
sulting In  It  not  being  a  competitive  tool; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  house 
>f  representatives,  the  senate  concurring: 

Section  1  That  the  General  .Assembly  does 
herebv  memorialize  President  I.yndon  B. 
Johnson  and  the  49  other  states  of  the 
United  States  to  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates,  by  appropriate  U'ktlsliillon.  to 
make  the  interest  received  by  t.he  owners  of 
.-.o-caUed  industrial  revenue  btmds  hereafter 
issued  subject  to  all  applicable  federal  In- 
come tax  laws 

Sec  2  That  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
cause  the  President  .if  the  United  States  and 
the  Governors  of  the  various  states  to  receive 
certified  copies  of   this   Resolution. 

Sec  3  This  Resolution  shall  t)ecome  effec- 
tive ufxm  Its  adoption. 

In  the  General  .Assembly  read  three  times 
and  raUfled,  this  the  lyth  day  of  May.  11)67. 
HtRMAN  ,\   More, 
Prr$,itfnt  o/  tUe  Senate.  Pro  Tempore 
D.  .\I   Britt. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Examined  and  found  correct. 

For  Committee. 

HtTCH  L.  MERRrrr 

SrATE.-aeNT  From  Commonwealth  or 

Pt.N.NSVLVA.NIA.    .At'cesT   23.    1967 

.\  major  industrial  development  measure  to 
help  Penniiylvania  In  the  competition  be- 
tween states  In  attracting  new  industries 
and  Jobs  was  signed  into  law  today  by  Gov- 
ernor Raymond  P  Shafer 

The  measure.  Senate  Bill  411.  known  as 
the  Industrial  Development  Bond  .Act,  per- 
riuti  I'xal  municipalities  to  float  revenue 
bonds  for  Unaiicing  the  construction  r)f  fa- 
cilities for  new  or  expanding  Industries. 

In  remarks  prepared  lor  the  signing  cere- 
mony In  the  Governor  s  Reception  Room  at 
■J  30  A  M  today.  Shafer  said: 

"With  the  signing  of  Senate  Bill  411  — the 
Industrial  Development  Revenue  Bond  .Act — 
Peunsylv.inia  takes  a  reluctant  but  critically 
important  step  In  its  extremely  successful 
program  to  attract  new  Industries  and  Jobs  to 
the  Commonwealth. 


"T7Us  act  can  be  called  an  act  of  self  de- 
fense, since  other  states  are  using  these  tax- 
exempt  bonds  aa  weapons  in  the  battle  to 
win  new  Industries. 

"We  have  clear  evidence  that  some  In- 
dustries were  wooed  away  from  i'ennsylvania 
by  states  that  make  available  this  kind  of 
tlrianrlng  for  new  plants  and  facilities. 

Before  introduction  of  this  .Administra- 
tion legislation.  I  asked  President  Johnson 
to  take  affirmative  action  at  the  Federal  level 
to  cUniliiale  this  type  of  financing. 

":siiice  notiilng  was  done,  we  had  no  al- 
ternative except  to  lake  this  ictlon 

"The  first  priority  of  my  .Administration 
IS  to  see  to  It  that  Penn.sylvanlans  have  Jobs 
And  that  Is  exactly  what  this  legislation  will 
help  us  do,  as  long  as  we  are  required  to  com- 
pete for  new  industries  with  the  states  th.il 
condone  it  and  a  Federal  Government  that 
accepts  It." 

The  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  suppons  my  .Administrations  position 
that  these  bonds  .ire  a  necessary  evil,  listed 
some  of  these  abuses  m  its  Legislative  Bul- 
letin recently: 

•  1)  Using  the  tai-exempt  ixmds  .solely 
for  the  t«ix  exemption  privilege  when  :ide- 
quate  llnanclng  u  available  ttirough  con- 
ventional channels. 

(2)  Purchasing  of  tlie  tax-exempt  bonds 
by  the  firm  tiiat  was  tlnanced  by  them  and 
thus  becx^imlng  also  the  beneficiary  of  tax- 
exempt   income 

(3i  U.sliie  the  tax-exempt  flnanclnc  as  a 
means  of  pirating  an  industrial  facility  from 
one  community  where  it  is  already  a  going 
concern.  (S  411  jirolubits  such  activity  witli- 
in  this  Commonwealth  ) 

i4i  Overrxtendlng  the  commimlty's  tax 
resources  by  simultaneously  reducing  loc;U 
tax  sources  of  small  governmental  units  be- 
cause of  the  pro[>erty  tiUt  exemption  and 
expanding  the  need  for  governn\ental  serv- 
ices such  as  water  and  sewer  works,  roads, 
schools,  etc. 

l5l  Undermining  the  local  government's 
credit  If  the  revenue  bonds  are  defaulted. 

Another  objection  Is  that,  as  more  and 
more  states  authorize  the,se  bonds,  eventually 
everyone  will  get  on  the  bandwagon  and  the 
process  may  become  self-defeating. 

With  the  signing  i-f  the  bill,  Pennsylvania 
became  tlie  fortieth  State  to  have  u  revenue 
tx>nd-tlnanc!ng   program. 

All  Pennsylvania  Ijonds  will  be  supported 
solely  by  rents  from  the  facilities  involved. 
No  State  money  will  be  Involved  in  these 
bond  issues. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Clifford  L.  Jones 
staled  It  Is  .intlcipated  that  approximately 
tl50  million  worth  of  bonds  coiUd  be  issued 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  This  yeus 
It  Is  estimated  that  over  *1  billion  worth  of 
revenue  bonds  will  be  sold  nationally  to 
rtnance  the  building,  expanding  and  equip- 
ping of  plants. 

Jones  said  the  Act  would  have  to  t>e  chal- 
lenged in  court  before  the  law  could  become 
truly  effective  Legal  ciuestlons  involving  the 
Issuance  of  lx>nds  and  mortgages  wovild  h.ive 
to  be  resolved. 

Advisory  Commission 
on  interoovernmental  relations. 

Washington.  D  C  .  March  22.  l'j6S. 
Hon  Henry  H.  Powllr. 
Secretary  of  the  Trcafrurrj, 
V  S.  T^eafury  Departrrient. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary  Five  years  ago.  X\\e 
Advisory  Commission  in  us  report  on  Indus- 
trial Development  Bond  Fxnannng  described 
the  .adverse  effects  of  uncontrolled  issuance 
of  tax-exempt  t>onds  to  finance  Industrial 
pl.intfi.  The  Commission  noted  that  the  provi- 
sion of  safeguards  igalnst  abuse  of  such 
financing  is  iipproprl.'itely  the  Joint  concern 
of  the  states  and  the  National  Government. 
At  that  time  the  Commission  concluded  that 
the  States  should  be  given  a  reasonable  pe- 
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rlod  of  time  to  enact  the  requisite  controls 
over  the  practice.  The  Commission  did  not. 
however,  foreclose  the  [xisslbllity  that  self- 
policmg  by  the  .'Stntes  might  fall  and  that 
more  particul.irly  State  failure  to  provide 
.•.afegu.irds  .lealnst  ;ibuse  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion privilege  within  :i  ren.<;onable  period  of 
time  might  oblige  the  C.nprcss  to  prescribe 
the  prattico 

At  the  time  the  C.iminl.'islon  inade  its 
study,  only  23  States  aiitliorized  the  use  of 
industrial  development  bond  tin.incliig  and 
less  ihan  JlOO  million  in  new  issues  were 
being  lloated  aiimially.  The  Commisaion  set 
out  the  elements  essential  lu  cffectUe  State 
control  in  the  report  ;tnd  .subsequently  draft- 
ed suggested  legislation  to  implement  its 
recomincndations.  After  live  years  of  deter- 
mined effort  to  elicit  State  action  on  thi.. 
front,  the  Commission  can  point  to  only  live 
States  that  liave  iidojjted  sicnlficant  parts 
of  the  .At'IR  draft  bill  or  that  otherwise  ex- 
ercise any  degree  of  surveillance  over  the 
issuance  ol  tax-exempt  Indusin.U  develop- 
m"!;!  bonds. 

F:ir  more  discniu-ortnig  is  the  lacl  tliat  the 
luiiiiber  of  states  atithorizing  such  tinanc- 
iiig  h;is  .Uni>..^t  doubled— 23  in  1963.  40  at 
the  latest  count  During  this  same  tive-yenr 
period,  the  amount  ol  new  issues  has  m- 
crc.used  more  than  ten  fold — from  less  than 
$100  million  to  $1.3  billion  As  the  number 
of  .States  ,iuthori/.ine  industrial  development 
bond  tiiianclug  approaches  100  percent,  the 
competition  (or  new  industry  becomes  self- 
defe;iting  and  inany  large  corporations  are 
given  an  unwarranted  ."-ubsidy  at  the  expense 
of   the  Federal  Trra-sury. 

A  poll  has  ju.st  Ijecn  taken  of  the  members 
of  the  Commissiiu  on  this  question,  and  ;i 
clear  majority  believe  hrmly  that  the  time 
lias  come  for  the  N;.tion.iI  Government  to 
take  .such  legislative  or  administrative  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  curb  further  exploita- 
tion of  the  iudiLstrial  development  bond  tax 
exemption  for  [)ri^att'  gain.  Five  members 
of  the  Commi.ssion  dissent  Ircm  this  view 
(Governor  Buford  Ellington.  Tennessee:  Con- 
gressman Al  I'Uman,  Oregon:  Chancellor 
.Alexander  Heard.  VRiiderhilt  University;  State 
Senator  C  George  lieSlelano.  Rhode  Island; 
and  Ciimmlssionrr  Jolui  F  Dever.  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts!;  two  members  (Gov- 
ernors James  A  Rhodes  ol  Ohio  luid  Nelson 
A  Rockefeller  of  N"\v  York  I  express  cer- 
tain reservations. 

.\  list  of  the  lull  CanmlFMoii  membership 
is  attached. 

Sinctrcly   your.':. 

F.aRris   Bryant.   Cliinrinun . 


LAWRENCE  O'BRIEN  HAS 
SERVED  WELL 

Ml.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lesisina- 
tion  of  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  bnn.cs  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
American  jiolitical  and  governmental  life 
to  a  close.  I  ha\c  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
insi  years  will  find  him  again  involved 
in  the  art  and  science  of  politics,  but  my 
point  in  speakinii  now  is  to  commend  him 
for  his  dedicated  service  in  the  past. 

Wlien  I  first  came  to  the  Consress  a 
little  over  5  years  ago,  Larry  O'Brien 
was  a  special  assistant  to  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  for  conftressional  relations. 
I  can  attest  to  his  fairness  and  his  dedi- 
cation in  that  role. 


His  brilliance  was  exemplified  from  the 
time  when  he  assisted  in  developing  a 
campaign  for  a  young  man  .seeking  a  .seat 
in  the  Congress  and  ho  i.s  a  part  of  the 
John  P.  Kenned.v  legend. 

When  this  Nation  sutfeied  tliiou'::h  the 
tiagic  events  lollowint,  Dalla.s,  O'Biien 
put  his  country  first  and  became  an  in- 
tcjiral  pait  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

I  think  it  was  hi.s  pcisonal  dedication 
that  helped  smooth  the  lian.sition  from 
those  terrible  da.vs.  Ctrtaiiily  President 
Johnson  has  .said  many  limis  how  ;:iate- 
lu!  he  has  been  for  O'Brien's  service. 

Illustrative  of  that  lacl  -a as  the  ap- 
pointment of  O'Bi  ien  as  Postma.stci  Gtn- 
eral.  Pew  men  ha\e  sei\ed  with  as  much 
distinction  and  certainly  hf  has  made  tho 
Nation  think  more  about  its  postal 
system. 

America  is  richer  for  liis  ha\inL'  .sci  \td 


HIGH  PRICES  MAY  STRIKE  OUT 
ATTENDANCE  AT  OUR  NATIONAL 
PASTTIME 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
baseball  season  opens,  it  is  appalling  to 
note  that  inflation  has  hit  what  was 
known  as  our  national  game. 

In  my  hometown  of  Cleveland,  prices 
charged  for  refreshments  ai  the  munici- 
pal stadium  have  been  increased  lo  the 
point  where  a  trip  to  the  ball  game  be- 
comes a  rather  expensive  operation. 

The  price  of  a  2-ouncc  bag  ol  jiea- 
nuts  was  boosted  to  15  cents  and  beer  to 
45  cents.  The  price  of  soft  drinks  was 
kept  at  25  cents — but  the  drinks  were 
diminished  from  14  ounces  to  12  ounces. 

Professional  baseball  is  a  business  as 
well  as  a  sport. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  owners  of  our 
professional  baseball  teams  would  be  wise 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  reducing 
both  their  admission  charges  and  the 
prices  of  refreshments  sold  at  the  games. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  have  2,000  or 
3,000  spectators  lost  in  big  stadiums  of 
50,000  seats,  while  throngs  of  people  who 
might  enjoy  the  games  stay  home  because 
the  price  is  too  high. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  baseball  teams 
would  profit  handsomely  in  the  long  run 
if  they  admitted  children  to  their  games 
for  a  25-cent  admission  fee. 

This  Is.  of  course,  a  matter  for  private 
enterprise  to  decide.  But  all  of  us  who 
would  like  to  see  the  youth  maintain  a 
healthy  interest  in  baseball  strongly  urge 
the  entrepreneur  of  the  sport  to  keep 
the  game  within  the  financial  reach  of 
the  public. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohlo'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  al- 
lenlion  has  been  drawn  forcefully  in  the 
Ijast  lev.'  days  lo  the  ina.ssive  problems 
that  exist  in  our  Natioii'.s  eilits  and  inoie 
than  vwv  it  !;■;  clear  that  ability  to  read 
is  iin'xorably  related  to  the  ability  to 
hold  a  job  and  lo  niakc  a  better  HvIiil;  in 
our  .society.  The  iulloning  is  a  slatenient 
ineiiarcd  bv  the  Catholic  Libraiy  Asso- 
ciation which  emphasizes  the  important 
rol,-  that  ,i;c>od  scIkkiI  libraries  can  i)la> 
ill  riving  our  childicn.  i^ai  ticulai  ly  our 
ciisad\antaged  childien.  i-xitosuie  lo 
li  a'iiiig  oijportunitio.s: 

.•",  \    'iiN.  i:    ,  ,r    I>RKVh:Ni  lo.v    Wiimii    \    J'o.mi 

,  .'      C'tl'F.     TURFATENS    To     BECOME    A     DROP 

i:.'-t.ibli-ihinent  aiid  i-xpaii.'-lon  of  school 
!ii)r:iiies.  (.•s):''''l.illy  those  at  the  liabllform- 
liig,  .sklll-buildinc  elementary  .school  level,  is 
being  .■jcveicly  threatened  by  the  proposed 
bii'iget  cut  in  the  :ipi)roprlatlon  lor  Title  II 
'■f  the  Elementary  and  .Secondary  lOducaUon 
.Act  lor  the  Fiscal  'i'c.ir  iy09,  begiuiiinp  July 
1.  1968.  The  budget  retjuest  Is  fc>r  only  i46 
million  as  compared  with  the  :iuthi)rl/.alion 
of  il'r2U  million  lor  FY  1969  lor  School  Li- 
brary Resources.  Textbooks  .Uid  other  lu- 
st rucll.inal  Materials  This  J46  inilliuii  is  less 
llian  half  rif  the  aiJprf)i)rl;ition  rrj^Kle  lor  ilie 
Fl  (.il    W.iv   1908,   as  follows: 

A))proprlation,  fiscal  year  1968.-   $99,234,000 
li:idirel    recommendation,    liscal 

vc.ir     1969 -        46.000,000 


THE   EFFECTS   OF   PROPOSED 
SCHOOL   LIBRARY   CUTS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Decrease 


53.  234,  000 


-Such  ,1  (  uiback  would  deal  a  serious  blow 
lo  an  entire  educational  system  that  is  al- 
ready woelully  deficient  in  Us  resovircci;  ol 
IxMjks  ;ind  other  iiistructional  materials  that 
<ai:  provide  truly  individualized  instruction 
for  children  of  widely  varied  learning  abili- 
ties 

T  Kree  ycar.s  ■>;  appropriations  under  ESEA 
Title  11  have  served  ;o  lilgh-iight  the  im[x>r- 
tance  :tnd  potential  of  a  u'ood  school  library 
ius  a  teaching  ,ind  learning  resource,  even  a.s 
It  began  to  become  a  reality.  Teachers  are 
iiMrning  to  make  learning  more  effective 
wl-.en  children  have  daily  .iccess  to  .i  wide 
variety  of  books  and  other  materials.  Im- 
I)rovod  librarie.s,  or  new  ones  where  there 
were  none  before,  have  helped  teachers  to 
break  out  of  the  lock  .step  afiproach  to  teach- 
ing, to  tind  new  ways  of  iielpiiig  children, 
especially  urban  ,tnd  ciisadv,tnt.'iped  children 
to  learn  Trying  to  spread  $46  million  over 
the  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Territories  .oid  the  Indi.ma  Schools  would 
bring  the  improvements  m  teaching  and 
learning  virtually  to  ;i  iialt  Becau.se  of  mp- 
idlv  growing  [■nrollmci.ts.  many  schools,  espe- 
cially in  slum  i:ciphborhO(Xls.  have  Just  beaun 
to  make  real  headway,  and  .soinc  ;i6,000  jiubln^ 
elementary  :schools  still  k»ck  iibmriefs. 

The  ill  eflecis  ol  the  cuts  would  la!l  most 
heavily  on  the  children  who  most  need  books 
and  Uexible  t  iilored  jjroL'rams  ol  learnl.ng — 
the  children  of  the  iirb.in  centers,  whose 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  had  the 
greatest  lacks  .ind  the  greatest  iimount  ol 
catching  up  to  do. 

New  library  and  instructional  materials 
iiave  been  made  available  vo  approximately 
43  miil.on  children  .oid  1.7  million  teachers 
in  jiublic  and  non-public  schools  in  FY  !9G6 
Collections  ol  materials  m  both  newly  es- 
tablished and  expanded  existing  ptiblic  .school 
libraries  al.so  served  3.1  million  ;)rr.ate  .school 
pupils  who  received  loans  of  materials 
through  the  improvement  of  existing  libraries 
or  the  organization  of  new  libraries. 

Children  living  in  cities  and  ;ittendinc 
non-public  .schools — and  .ui  c-stimated  80'; 
of  the  children  attending  all  Catholic  paro- 
chial schools  for  example,  do  live  in  cities — 
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would  b«  especially  hard  hit  The  hard 
prcnofd  and  overcrowded  dty  public  school 
system  would.  reallsacAlIy  wtUi  the  proposed 
bvid^et;  cvit  nave  so  Tew  t>x>lt3  ind  other 
libr.iry  renourcea  iij  ;('*n  to  private  school 
children  that  tiie  lending  pn^ruii  w«iijld  be 
almost  meaningless  Por  example  Ohio,  with 
lis  many  •:  "lea,  would  be  out  from  the  esti- 
mated 1968  allocation  of  $5,357  489  down  w 
•2  483  468  the  allotment  for  Kentucky  with 
a  mostly  rural  p<x)r  populaUun.  would  fall 
from  »1  505,814  down  to  »698  021:  while  the 
alre.uly  pl'-lful  allotment  for  the  Indian 
Schools  would  drop  fnim  $141  807  to  $63  y59 
And  yet.  good  school  Library  resources,  es- 
pecially in  these  critic. il  times  oonsutiite  •-he 
ounce  of  prevention  -hat  Is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure  the  cost  of  providing  a  ijood  schotil 
llbriiry  la  far  less  than  the  cost  in  both  eco- 
nonruc  and  hum;in  '.^Tms,  of  pr^ivldlng  basic 
reme<llal  training  '.yr  the  hordes  of  adult, 
hard-core  Jobless  illiterates,  who  are  Increas- 
ing by  the  day  Here  .ire  some  other  reasons 
why  even  In  a  y«ir  when  budget  cuts  are 
required,  that  the  level  of  school  llbmry  re- 
sources provided  by  Title  II  of  ESEA  must  be 
nxalntained  since  these  materials  support 
quiiilty  of  educ.iillon,  which  la  eesentlal  for 
ail  children  but  urgently  needed  for  dls.id- 
vantaged  children  G<x>d  readers  .ire  not  apt 
to  be  rlcteni 

1  Reaaing  IS  Ttie  key  0<x>d  reading  ability, 
a  degree  of  llter.icy  adequate  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  Job  market  is  the  result 
of  good  Instruction  in  reading  plus  regular 
and  contlnwlnk;  practice  th.it  deepens  skills 
while  It  ,%l.<>o  exercLses  iml  piilarges  intel- 
lectual capacity  Learning  to  re;»d  meftn.s  de- 
veloping the  reading  habit.  It  requires  dailv 
access  to  an  ever-xidening  supply  of  things 
to  read  Mlnim.ii  re.ullng  .skill  quickly  atro- 
phies If  not  related  to  h  iblt  .ind  need 

2  The  sch'njl  library  In  his  elementary 
8ch<x)l  may  prrivide  the  oni\j  exposure  to 
books  that  the  slum  child  has  in  his  forma- 
tive years — the  years  in  which  he  is  receiving 
Instruction  in  reading  skills  Usually  there 
are  no  b»xjks.  magazines  or  newspapers  in  his 
home  There  may  be  no  one  with  the  time 
or  inclination  tt)  take  him  to  the  public  li- 
brary  even  If  .Jiere  is  an  Inviting  'jne  nearby 

J  Children  from  homes  where  parents  are 
Intellectually  underdeveloped  must  depend 
even  more  than  other  children  on  motiva- 
tions sparked  in  tlie  claserootn  to  begin  the 
learning  pr'jcess.  Such  motivation  cm  be 
followed  up  extensively  only  where  there  Is 
a  good  'school  llbniry  accessible  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  before  .ind  after  school  and  at 
lunch  penod. 

4.  An  elementary  scliool  with  a  really  go<xi 
library  is  apt  to  have  .i  special  sort  of  hum  . 
-v  more  Interesting  and  indunduallzed  cur- 
riculum, a  sense  •>!  ever-.body  doing  If 
which  IS  especially  Important  to  children 
from  homes  where  reading  is  not  ranked  high 
(or  at  ail  I  on  the  scale  of  useful  or  enjoy- 
able .wtmties.  .aid  where  adult  models  often 
do  not  read  easily.  If  at  all. 

5  The  reading  potentials,  actually  '.he  in- 
terest potentials,  of  disatlvantaged  children 
are  frequently  underestimated  by  their 
teachers.  iSuch  children,  lacking  verbal  facil- 
ity, images,  concepts,  may  not  do  well  on 
triulitional  tests  measuring  ability  but  may 
be  potentially  gUted.  T?ie  presence  '.if  a  good 
school  library  and  an  emphathetlc  school 
Ubrari.in  gives  children  a  chance  to  stretch 
beyond  the  narnjw  confines  of  the  curricu- 
lum, the  classroom  or  any  one  teacher  s 
imagination  \  good  school  Itbranan  '-an  b^ 
a  kind  of  inteltcctual  ombutUman  for  th'- 
hard-pressed  ■.ium  child  in  his  over-crouded 
ichool. 

6.  We  believe  that  children  of  all  races, 
economic  levels  iand  home  environments  will 
grow  in  their  response  to  tiie  unfiunlllar 
through  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  books  Negro 
children  living  in  ghelt<,>s  need,  perhaps  Ini- 
tially, to  have  available  to  them  books  that 
reflect  sometiilng  of  their  own  lives  and 
cuucerns,    but  they  must  not  be  limited   to 


material  that  is  .supp' .sed  •■  appeal  to  them 
because  thev  are  Si-t!T>>  and  urban,  or  In- 
dian and  rural  or  Puerto  Rlcan  .^  good 
school  libniry  proviiles  a  reatlv  uniorgasbord 
7.  The  development  by  a  ghettti  child  of 
a  new  Image  of  life  perhaps  of  himself, 
through  conuict  with  41.  school  library,  can 
infect  an  entire  f.inilly  with  the  reading 
bug"  Ynuiiger  children,  even  p.irents,  may 
lenm  for  the  first  tlm^-  -sf>mething  of  free- 
dom, the  new  romfieteiirc  that  g<xid  reading 
ability  brings  with  ;• 


RESIGNATION       OF       POSTMASTER 
GENERAL    LAWRENCE    F    O  BRIEN 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  inj' 
remark-s 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<)uest  of  the  t;eiuleiiuin  from 
Georuia^ 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  FLYNT  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  m  [laying  tribute  Ui  the  letirinK 
Postmaster  General,  Hon  Lawrence  F 
O'Brien,  of  Ma.ssachu.setts.  and  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  outstandinR  public 
service. 

Li  his  capacity  as  Poslnia.ster  General 
and  previously  as  assistant  to  Uie  Presi- 
dent in  two  administrations,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  him,  and  hetween  us 
there  ha^s  developed  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  a  healthy,  mutual  respect. 

Durini;  thus  entire  time,  I  ha\e  called 
upon  him  on  many  occasions  on  matters 
which  called  for  .1  prompt  and  direct 
irply  In  every  instance  his  reply  was 
prompt.  It  was  direct  and  it  was  forth- 
right The  answers  wfiich  I  received  were 
not  always  the  answer^,  which  I  wanted, 
but  they  were  honest  answers  from  one 
of  the  finest  officials  I  have  ever  known. 
I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  any  stat*>ment  that 
Lar:-y  O  Brien  ever  made  to  me. 

DuniiK  my  service  m  the  Coni'ress,  I 
have  known  lour  Postmasters  General 
and  It  IS  my  firm  belief  that  by  any 
standard  and  yardstick.  Larry  O'Brien 
measures  up  to  the  best  He  enjoys  the 
admiration.  hlKh  regard  and  respect  of 
aU  persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  as  he  leaves  the  Cabinet  he 
carries  with  him  Uie  sincere  best  wishes 
and  Rood  will  of  his  fnends  in  the  Con- 
«re.s.s. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  express  appreciauon  to  Larry  O'Brien 
for  a  job  well  done. 

I  aLso  wish  to  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent upon  his  .selection  of  the  Honorable 
W  Manin  WaUson  as  Liirry  OBnen's 
successor  Marvin  WaUson  has  eloquently 
demon  tnited  the  ability  reciuired  U>  ex- 
ecute the  exacting  duties  of  this  impor- 
tant office  I  wish  him  well 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  in  paying  tribute  to  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  F  O'Brien,  my 
longtime  friend  and  fellow  native  of 
Springfield.  Ma.ss 

One  of  the  most  able  and  versatile  men 
in  Washington,  Mr  O'Brien  has  helped 
two  Presidents  to  accomplish  their  leg- 
islative   and    administralive    goals.    As 


Special  .A.ssistant  for  Congressional  Af- 
fairs under  John  F  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don B  John.<:on,  Mr  O'Brien  has  made 
i;ood  u.se  of  the  astonishing  political  acu- 
men for  which  he  \f,  celebrated  to  help 
win  i)a.s,sage  of  the  landmark  legislation 
that  has  come  out  of  the  Congress  over 
the  past  7  years  As  a  friend  and  coun- 
.selor  to  the.se  two  Presidents,  he  has 
helped  shai)e  and  implement  many  of 
their  most  effective  administrative  pro- 
grams As  Postmaster  General,  he  has 
given  to  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
same  brisk  efficiency  and  dependability 
that  IS  the  hallmark  of  his  own  person- 
ality 

Mr  O'Brien's  professional  competence 
has  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
a  host  of  [)eople  in  and  out  of  Washing- 
ton- ranging  from  the  toughest  news- 
imper  reporter  to  the  savvicst  politician. 

What  IS  even  more  remarkable,  how- 
ever, is  the  number  of  lasting  friendships 
he  hits  earned  by  his  integrity  and  .sense 
of  fairplay  Mr  O'Brien  is  known  for  the 
abiding  loyalty  he  gives  to  tlie  men  who 
put  their  trust  in  him — whether  they  arc 
Presidents  Contrressmen  or  just  ordinary 
citizens 

I  value  hiehly  my  per.sonal  friendship 
with  Mr  O'Brien  and  his  family  I  know 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  me  in 
extending  bt^st  wi.shes  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  his 
charming  wife.  Elva.  and  his  .son.  Law- 
rence. Jr 

The  Springfield.  Ma.ss .  Union  pub- 
lished on  .'Vpnl  8,  1967.  a  jirofile  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  that  neatly  sums  up  his  value 
to  his  party  and  to  his  country.  I  include 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Not  Tired  Yet — Larrv  OBrie.n.  Complete 
Professional 
(By   Bruce   Blossat) 

Washin'gton  — Postmaster  Cleneral  L;iw- 
rence  P  O  Brlen  Is,  of  course.  Just  about 
the  most  comjiletc  prites-sional  in  town. 

THAT    INSI.-.TrNT    RING 

The  other  day.  after  he  blistered  Demo- 
cratic state  chairmen  whose  party  organiza- 
tions are  in  serious  disarray,  his  telephone 
rang  insistently  as  some  of  those  same 
chairmen  demanded  copies  of  his  speech 

Uniquely  in  his  party,  and  perhaps  In  poli- 
tics, O'Brien  has  the  capacity  for  fretting 
tough  without  stirring  deep  personal  enmity. 
Somehow,  he  conveys  a  sense  cf  fairness  and 
balance  to  nearly  all  persons  and  factions. 

After  the  heavy  Democratic  los.ses  of  1966, 
party  figures  in  many  places  clamored  for 
drastic  change  In  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  It  Is  no  secret  that  O'Brien  was 
their  universal  choice  to  lead  them  out  of 
the  woods. 

Among  those  who  wanted  him  as  national 
chairman  was  Sen  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of 
.Vew  York  Yet  President  Johnson's  decision 
to  retain  Chairman  John  M  Bailey  did  not 
necessarily  reflect  fear  that  O'Brien  would 
he  a    Kennedy  chairman   ' 

It  IS  more  likely  that  the  President,  hav- 
ing limited  res;)ect  for  the  national  commit- 
tee, thinks  O'Brien  would  be  at  least  partly 
wasted   there 

Johnsons  trust  In  O'Erien  appears  to  be 
deep-set  From  their  lir^t  crave  talk  on  Air 
Korce  One  returning  from  I>allas  alter  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  assassination  In  1963,  the 
two  men  have  had  mutually  respectful  and 
reasonably  warm  relations. 

It  Is  no  (juirk  of  circumstance,  therefore. 
that  O'Brien  is  the  only  triple-hatted  man 
in  the  administration  Johnson  wants  It  tl-.at 
•*ay  So  O'Brien  runs  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, labors  as  he  did  for  more  than  four 
years  as  a  key  presidential  agent  la  promot- 
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mg  major  legislation,  and  serves  LBJ  as  a  top 
political  consultant. 

O  Drlen  still  retains  his  spacious  second- 
floor  office  In  the  White  House — and  he  is 
often  there  Tlie  President  sometimes  sum- 
mons him  to  the  'White  House  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

In  1964  and  1966  O  Brlen  was  the  Presl- 
tlpnt's  cruci.'il  pol!tic;il  confidant  in  the  heat 
of  the  election  battles  His  appraisals  are 
awBlteii  With  the  same  interest  that  attends 
top   batlliMield    reports   in    war. 

Some  admirers  of  the  postmaster  general's 
supreme  talents  i«,s  a  p<ilitical  organizer  think 
he  is  being  badlv  '  vinderused  "  in  the  political 
lipid  However  ',  hat  111. ly  be,  the  situation 
seems  unl'.kply  to  ( liange  so  louf;  as  he  serves 
Johnson  For  the  President  plainly  is  inter- 
ested in  his  versatility. 

O  Brlen  is.  in  fact  so  i)Iaced  that  he  could 
(to  nil  iiuipfliiltPly  beyond  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration— in  high  political  and  public 
.service  posts  He  has  no  present  interest  in 
the  six-ugure  private  Jobs  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  dangled  before  him.  He 
loves  politics  and  public  effort-  and  most  of 
the  jienple  in  these  endeavors  love  him. 

Largely  dead  today  are  the  first  resent- 
ments of  some  of  the  more  emotional  Ken- 
nedy intimates  over  the  fact  that  O'Brien,  an 
original  top  Kennedy  aide,  chose  to  give 
full  loyalty  and  service  from  the  outset  to 
Lyndon  Johnson.  A  new  Kennedy  admin- 
istration almost  surely  would  enlist  him 
prominently. 

His  friends,  across  all  factions  and  both 
parties,  have  to  hope  that  Larry  O'Brien  does 
not  get  tired  Any  party — Indeed  any  coun- 
try—has to  count  Itself  lucky  to  have  him 
around. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Hiieakc-r,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLYNT,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  to 
express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation 
to  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  for  the 
outstanding  senicc  he  has  rendered  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lawrence  O'Brien  has 
served  his  country  eflfectively  and  effici- 
ently as  Postmaster  General.  He  has  es- 
tablished a  record  as  the  head  of  this  De- 
partment of  Government  which  will  be 
difficult  to  surpass. 

During  his  tenure  there  has  been  some 
Improvement  in  every  jjhase  of  the  postal 
operation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous jobs  facing  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment. 

There  has  been  greater  jjroductivity 
through  better  utilization  of  employees. 
Tlicre  has  been  modernization,  mechani- 
zation, stepped  up  research  programs, 
expansion  of  data  i>rocessing  systems, 
and  construction  of  facilities. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  the  face  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  mail,  and 
It  has  been  done  with  a  consistent  effort 
to  keep  the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer down. 

Larry  O'Brien  has  done  a  tremendous 
,iob  in  a  difficult  ix)sition.  He  has  been 
the  innovator  of  many  new  ideas,  and 


he  has  given  the  employees  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  the  necessary  mo- 
tivation to  get  the  job  done.  Some  of  the 
improvement  programs  have  been  needed 
for  years,  but  under  Larry  O'Brien's 
leadership  and  through  his  efforts  they 
have  become  a  reality. 

Our  work  together  with  my  Post  Office 
.Subcommittee  lias  been  l>olh  lewnrdlng 
for  mn.  Lairy  has  consinrntly  iMO\t'n 
ihat  iliP  Uoy\  iiiienst  I'l  his  Depart- 
ment have  been  foreino.'^t  m  his  mind, 
and  hs  clear,  tonci.:e,  and  bold  aiiiJi'oach 
iv  tli:'  probU'iiiS  of  the  Dcixirtmont  liave 
given  a  new  dimension  to  the  Post  Of- 
licc — which  is  doing  its  job  today  more 
flftcti\fly  than  ever  Lefoi'c. 

Larry  O'Brien  has  been  a  '.alued  f rimd 
of  mine  for  many  years.  Our  ponsonal 
and  working  relationship  has  been  a 
close  and  fruitful  one.  He  deserves  the 
warm  consjratulatioiis  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Post  Office,  and  for  the 
vif^orous  steps  he  beiian  to  take  fiom  his 
very  first  day  in  office  toward  the  .solu- 
tions of  the  vexing  problems  confront- 
ing his  Department. 

I  believe  that  if  there  was  ever  a  man 
in  this  country  who  has  had  the  ability 
to  resolve  those  problem.s — and  any  prob- 
lems he  may  face  in  the  future — that 
man  is  Larry  O'Brien. 

His  record  liere  in  Washinaton— and 
all  across  this  country — is  an  illustrious 
one,  and  one  of  which  Larry  can  be 
justly  proud.  All  his  years  have  Ijeen 
characterized  by  loyal  and  dedicated 
jjublic  service. 

I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  stand 
alone — either  among  the  members  of  my 
committee  or  among  my  colleagues  in 
the  House — in  offering  Larry  O'Brien  our 
best  wishes  and  congratulations  on  a 
job  well  done. 

The  whole  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude, 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  wise  and,  I  think,  bril- 
liant selection  in  naming  Marvin  Watson 
for  the  high  position  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Speaking  for  the  Texas  delegation 
in  Congress,  I  am,  of  course,  delighted 
whenever  our  State  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  cause  of  good 
government.  As  the  Representative  of  the 
First  Congressional  District.  I  have  a 
warm  [personal  interest  in  the  career  of 
my  eminent  and  distinguished  constit- 
uent, the  Honorable  W.  Marvin  Watson. 
I  have  known  him  for  most  of  his  adult 
years  with  respect,  admiration,  and  af- 
fection. His  bred-in-the-bone  loyalty  is 
proverbial.  He  is  the  archetype  of  tliat 
personal  dedication  which  creates  leg- 
ends, anecdotes,  and  colorful  footnotes  to 
the  history  of  great  events.  But  for  any- 
one to  be  unswervingly  loyal  and  at  the 
same  time  successful  in  his  endeavors, 
presupposes  an  agility  and  resourceful- 
ness of  mind  that  is  truly  exceptional. 

It  is  perhaps  out  of  fashion  to  speak  of 
a  person  being  bles-sed  by  good  fortune, 
but  the  statesmen  of  classic  Rome,  who 
taught  us  much  about  the  administration 
of  government,  recognized  this  as  an  ef- 
fective and  highly  desirable  quality.  In 
the  case  of  Marvin  Watson,  his  good  for- 
tune is  based  upon  a  character  of  solid 
worth  and  perhaps  even  stem  morality. 
He  is  the  personification  of  the  self-made 


American  who  creates  his  future  from 
the  resources  at  his  command  as  he  pro- 
gresses through  life — obtaining  an  edu- 
cation, earning  a  living,  becoming  jno- 
tessionally  skilled,  and  most  iinporlant, 
having  the  good  sen.se  and  judgment  to 
win  a  beautiful.  eliarniiiU',  and  accom- 
!)]islied  wile. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Marvin  Wat>on 
was  born  with  a  silver  sij.ion  m  his 
iiiMith.  as  the  jihrase  goes,  but  it  c.n  be 
.^ii^'i  rstfd  that  he  liad  a  si>>)on  of  iiewter, 
Ui.it  metal  so  closely  a.s.'Dci.tted  with  the 
ii''tis.in.-,  (f  our  jiioneering  i>ast,  not  a 
metal  that  !-.litt(  I's  but  one  that  is  sturdy, 
wrai's  Will,  and  is  useful  and  .serviceable. 
We  arc  all  in  God's  hands,  but  so  far 
as  one  can  K-a.sonably  jiredict  the  affairs 
til  men.  I  do  not  liesitate  to  say  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  gained  a 
constructive,  energetic  larsighu-d.  imag- 
inative, and  effective  worker,  a  man  of 
great  substance  and  wonderful  lamily, 
who  will  give  the  fullest  possible  mea.suie 
of  suj^erb  service  to  all  the  jieople  of 
this  Nation.  Every  job  he  has  ever  un- 
dertaken, each  community  in  which  he 
lived,  has  been  the  better  for  its  a.s.so- 
ciation  with  Marvin  WaUson. 

My  sincere  and  wholehearted  congrat- 
ulations are  iierewith  tendered  to  my 
friend,  as.sociate,  and  lionorcd  constitu- 
ent, W.  Marvin  Watson,  of  Daingerfield 
and  Morris  County,  of  whom  Texas  is 
loday  jiarticularly  jjroud. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  once 
acain  President  John.son  lias  resixinded 
to  the  departure  of  one  of  his  Cabinet 
members  by  finding  a  highly  qualified  in- 
dividual 10  take  ills  jilace.  W,  Marvin 
Watson  will  make  a  fine  Postmaster 
General,  leplacing  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Watson  was  born  in  Texas  in  19'24. 
He  seiTed  in  the  U.S.  Marines  during 
World  War  II.  and  then  comjileted  his 
education  at  Baylor  LTniversity  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  1949  and  a  master's 
degree  in  1950.  He  taught  economics  at 
the  university  before  launching  a  career 
in  business.  In  1965.  he  was  named  a 
special  assistant  to  President  John.son. 
This  fine  record  has  well  jirepared  him 
for  further  contributions  to  public  serv- 
ice. He  is  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
devotion,  and  he  is  deserving  of  the  suji- 
ix>rt  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
jiublic  servants  of  our  times.  His  work 
under  two  Presidents  has  been  charac- 
terized by  a  determination  to  do  liis  duly 
quietly,  effectively,  and  totally. 

This  is  a  case  where  one  man  of  ex- 
cellence is  being  replaced  by  another. 

-Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  S;)eaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  cho.sen  an  excejH'on- 
ally  able  man  as  the  new  Postmaster 
General  to  succeed  Larry  O'Brien — .Mar- 
vin Watson,  his  ,special  a.ssistant. 

For  3  long  years  Marvin  Watson  has 
been  at  the  President's  right  hand.  He 
has  been  a  part  of  the  most  momentous 
decisions  of  the  day — in  both  foi  citni  and 
domestic  affairs. 

As  he  moves  from  the  White  House  ii'ito 
the  Cabinet  he  will  bring  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  about  the  Government — and 
the  Nation — he  has  been  called  upon  to 
serve  as  Postmaster  General. 

Marvin  Watson  has  truly  been  master 
of   all  he  surveyed.   He   was  known  in 
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WiLshin«ton  as  the  man  who  could  wet 
thiiiKs  done  He  was  known  in  Texa.s  as 
a  man  of  few  words  but  many  deeds 

After  Kraduatinij  from  Baylor  Univer- 
sity with  a  master's  decree  in  1950  he 
tauKht  in  their  economics  department 
He  was  active  in  civic  affairs  servini;  as 
city  secrftai  y  and  city  judge  in  Dainwer- 
fleld.  Tex  He  Kot  invaluable  manawe- 
ment  experience  as  executive  assistant 
at  the  U)iie  Star  Steel  Co  in  Dallas  — a 
position  he  held  for  10  years 

The  affairs  of  the  Past  Office  take  a 
firm  hand  It  is  one  of  the  Nation  s 
largest  enterprises  and  bwitest  empi-iy- 
ers  Its  services  touch  every  American  A 
nation  depends  on  its  efficiency  for  then- 
commerce   and    their  communication 

I  am  certain  that  W  Marvin  \Vat.son 
will  serve  his  country  as  ably  as  Post- 
master General  as  he  served  his  Presi- 
deiu  as  special  assistant 

I  wnsh  him  well  in  his  new  position. " 
Mr  SISK   Mr  Speaker  I  wish  to  com- 
mend   President    Johnson    in    choosing 
Marvin    Watson    to    be    our    new    Post- 
master General 

Mr  WaLson  has  had  4  touah  years  in 
preparation  for  this  new  as.sit;nment 

He  has  been  the  President  s  valued  aide 
and  troublesnooter  He  is  ti-.e  man  Lvn- 
don  Johnsiin  often  called  nxm  in  ditfi- 
cuit  and  delicate  situati(in>  And  he  is 
the  best  p<jssible  man  lo  replace  Larry 
O  Bnen  in  tJie  difficult  task  of  efficiently 
administerjntr  the  postal  service 

The  President  hius  insured  that  the 
US  mails  be  f-ntrusted  to  able  and  dedi-  • 
cated  men  Mr  O  Bnen  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent Postmaster  General  working  tire- 
lessly and  fffectively  to  improvf  postal 
service  m  every  community  in  America 
We  can  expect  more  of  the  same  from 
the  talented  and  dedicated  Marvin 
Watson. 

I  conKratulate  the  President  on  an 
excellent  nommation.  I  am  certain  tiiat 
Mr    Watson   >hail   be  quickly   approved.  ' 

Mr  OLSEN  .Mr  .Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  announced  the  resigna- 
tion of  Postmastir  General  Lawrence  P 
O  Br:en.  I  certainly  regret  the  American 
pe<>ple  are  losinn  Mr  O'Brien  s  services, 
because  he  has  been  a  most  able  Post-  "^ 
master  General.  I  am  pleased,  however. 
that  the  President  h.as  nominated  an  ex- 
cellent replacement  for  Mr  O  Bnen.  his 
efBcient  and  dedicated  assistant  Mr  W 
Marvin  Watson 

It  has  teen  my  pr:vilet;e  to  be  asso- 
ciatt  d  with  the  Post  OtHce  Department 
for  several  years  because  of  my  member- 
ship oi\  the  House  Post  Office  and  Cuil 
Service  Committee  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Fiates.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  Larry  O'Brien 
since  he  became  Postmaster  General  in 
August  of  1965  I  certainly  feel  qualified 
to  comment  upon  his  work  as  Postmaster 
General. 

Larry  O'Brien  brought  new  vision  and 
new  spirit  to  the  Nation's  postal  service 
He  has  worked  Incessantly  to  meet  and 
solve  the  multitude  of  problems  asso- 
ciated with  sivint;  Americans  the  best 
possible  .service  He  has  soui;in  funds  for 
the  modernization  and  expansion  of  the 
Department  s  plant  and  equipment  He 
has  recommended  and  secured  the  ap- 
orn-al  of  a  new  Bureau  of  Re.search  and 
t!i;ineerint;  to  find  new  machines  to 
handle   our   ever-growing   mail   volume. 


In  lookini;  toward  the  future,  he  has 
establl.shed  an  Office  of  Plannin-;  which 
Will  significantly  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  forward  moving  postal 
service  His  progressive  efforts  m  tlie  pro- 
gram of  airlifting  first-cla.ss  mall  have 
resulted  m  vastly  impio\ed  .--ervice 

Last  year,  the  first  se.sslon  of  the  90th 
Congress  approved  the  ix^staee  rate  in- 
crease bill  recommended  by  the  admin- 
is-traiion  and  Postmaster  General 
O'Bnen  This  bill  will  help  provide  the 
funds  needed  to  modernl/e  our  postal 
system  It  Ls  certainly  a  tribute  Ui  Larry 
O'Bnen's  legislative  .skills  that  the  rate 
bill  was  recommended  to  Con^re.ss  and 
approved  in  the  same  session  I  know  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  approving  a 
reasonable  [X)stage  rate  increase  bill.  I 
can  attest  t-o  the  effectiveness  of  Larry 
O  Bnen  and  his  staff  m  working  with 
the  House  and  Senate  to  bnm.:  aUmt  ap- 
proval of  this  legislatKJii  It  undoubtedly 
IS  one  of  his  i;reatest  legislative  tri- 
umphs— and  there  have  been  many  of 
these 

Larry  O'Briens  interest  in  our  Nation's 
posuil  workers  has  raised  their  morale 
and  ijiven  them  new  energy,  spirit,  and 
dedication  He  has  .successfully  sought 
pay  raises  for  postal  employees,  but  even 
more  important,  his  creative  and  re- 
sourceful leadership  of  the  entire  postal 
system  has  served  to  let  everyone  know — 
posul  worker  and  citi/en  alike-  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  going  to  pro- 
vide tiie  best   service  in  the  world. 

Personally.  I  have  known  Larry 
O  Bnen  as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  pro- 
gressive legislation  in  tlie  Congress  I 
hope  that  we  shall  not  for  long  lose  his 
many  talents  I  wish  him  well  in  his  new- 
endeavors  and  am  confident  that  he  will 
rank  among  the  best  of  our  Postmaster 
Generals 

Fortune  magazine  in  March  1967  had 
this  to  say  about  Larry  O'Brien: 

iHei  is  turning  unt  to  be  the  strong- 

est, meet  imapnaiive  boss  the  Department 
has  even  hiici  Only  a  consunuimt*  politician 
with  the  connections  iind  the  ■clout"  of  a 
Larry  O'Brien  can  ever  hope  to  get  the  broad 
support  needed  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
postal   system  the   best   liked   and   most 

familiar  administration  figure  on  Capitol  Hill 
a  proud  ;uid  competitive  man  He  came 
U)  the  fray  well  equipped,  bringing  the  an- 
alytical mind  and  organization  skill  that 
marked  tus  previous  electoral  ertcjrts.  plus  a 
thick  akin  and  a  touch  ot  Insh  t*mper 
.\s  Pf)6imaster  tienerai,  he  is  demonstrating 
not  only  unusual  energy  but  also  i  flair  for 
.niodern  management  practices. 

Undoubtedly,  my  colleagues  in  jhe 
Congress  :\\\\  agree  with  Fortune's  sum- 
mary of  Larry  O'Brien  s  .services  as  Post- 
master General.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  we  siiall  .soon  have  the  same  assess- 
ment of  W  Marvin  \Vatson  s  work  as 
Larry's  successor. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
.■\mei  lean  people  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  a  succe.ssion  of  able  Postmasters 
General  to  help  improve  their  mail  col- 
lection  and  distribution 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  Larry 
O'Brien  was  an  excellent  Postmaster 
General  who  served  the  public  with  dedi- 
cation, imagination,  and  determination. 

Yesterday,  the  Pre.sident  announced  as 
his  successor  Mr  W  Marvin  Wat.son  who 
was,  as  we  all  know,  the  most  dedicated 


and   most   relied   upon   member   of   the 
Piesidenfs  White  House  staff 

Mr  Watson  is  a  successful  business 
executive,  a  brilliant  organizer,  and  a 
dedicated  public  .servant  His  appoint- 
ment insure.'-,  that  .America's  mall  system 
w  ill  be  in  the  hands  of  a  tireless  adminis- 
trator who  values  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness above  all  other  human  attributes 

I  think  the  President  has  chosen  wise- 
ly and  well  I  conuratulate  Mr  Watson 
and  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  in 
meeting  his  difficult  burdens  in  the 
months  ahead 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennes.see  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that 
I  learned  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence F    O  Bnen  from  public  service. 

Since  entering  public  .service  as  si^ecial 
a.ssistant  to  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  January-  21.  1961,  Mr. 
O'Bnen  has  worked  tirelessly,  diligently, 
and  most  effectively  in  every  capacity  he 
has  been  asked  to  serve. 

As  a  Presidential  assistant  lie  and  his 
staff  deserve  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
for  the  great  legislative  strides  which 
were  made  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 

.As  Postmaster  General  he  has  been 
an  effective  administrator  and  a  genuine 
friend  of  the  |X)stal  employees. 

As  an  individual  Mr.  O  Brien  has  main- 
tained his  a.ssoclation  with  the  Govern- 
ment tor  more  than  7  years  even  though 
to  do  .so  was  at  great  personal  economic 
.sacrifice.  Nonethele.ss  Mr  O'Brien  re- 
mained out  of  loyalty  to  his  President 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation 

There  is  no  way  to  repay  the  men  like 
Larry  O  Bnen  who  ;:lve  so  selflessly  of 
their  great  ability  and  precious  time  in 
behalf  of  their  fellow  citizens.  But  I 
would  like  to  join  with  his  many  good 
fnends  and  colleagues  in  .saying  "Thank 
you.  Larry,  and  the  very  best  to  you  in 
the  future" 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  President  John.son 
has  acted  wisely  and  well  in  nominating 
Marvin  Watson  to  replace  Lawrence 
O'Brien  as  the  Nation's  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr.  Watson  brings  to  this  new  post  an 
outstanding  record  of  public  .service,  in- 
cluding 4  years  as  the  President's  most 
tru^tcd  aide  and  adviser. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  successful  business 
executive  well  known  for  efficiency,  fiscal 
prudence,  loyalty,  and  dedication  to 
service  These  traits  will  .serve  him  well 
m  the  difficult  job  of  administering  the 
US,  postal  service 

I  am  sure  we  would  all  agree  that  Mr. 
Watson  is  replacing  a  ver>-  capable  and 
effective  Postmaster  General.  Larry 
O'Brien  has  proven  himself  to  be  one  of 
Washinuton's  most  able  and  resourceful 
administrators.  He  shall  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  Watson  deserves  the  full  support 
and  tru>t  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate to  give  this  nomination  the  over- 
whelming approval  it  deserves 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  announced  yesterday 
that  Lawrence  F  O  Bnen  will  t>e  leaving 
his  post  as  Postmaster  General  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  the  deep  feeling  we  all 
have  for  him  and  the  excellent  work  he 
has  done. 

Lawrence  F  O'Brien  has  served  two 
Presidents  in  a  •.  ariety  of  capacities  with 
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the  highest  competence  and  the  fullest 
devotion.  We  all  know  him  and  we  all 
resi)ect  liLs  incisiveness  and  dedication. 
His  .service  to  the  American  people  and 
to  his  office  must  instill  in  all  of  us  the 
continued  lalth  that  democracy  will  en- 
dure and  go  forward. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  feeling 
of  all  Members  when  I  wish  Larry 
O  Bi  ien  our  best  \\  isiies  for  the  future 
:;nd  our  great  appreciation  for  his  work. 

Mr  Speaker,  President  Johnson  should 
be  commended  lor  his  choice  of  Mr.  W. 
Marvin  Watson  to  t>e  the  next  Postmaster 
General  The  naming  of  Mr.  Watson  fol- 
lows in  the  tradition  .^et  by  the  Johnson 
administ  ration  of  selecting  for  high 
public  office  only  tho.se  Individuals  who 
have  demonstrated  excellence  in  achieve- 
ment and  dedication  to  the  ideals  of 
public  service. 

Marvin  Watson  served  as  special  as- 
.Mstant  to  President  John.son  for  more 
than  3  years.  Previously,  he  was  a  busi- 
ness executive  in  his  native  Texas.  At 
one  time,  he  taught  economics  at  Baylor 
University,  from  which  he  received  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees.  He  is 
eminently  qualified  to  join  the  outstand- 
ing Cabinet  of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Wat.son  faces  a  job  of  awesome  di- 
mensions. I  am  sure  that  he  will  face 
this  task  as  he  has  faced  his  other  tasks 
In  |)ubUc  life  with  responsibility,  dedica- 
tion, and  a  \frve  for  accomplishment. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  very  much  the  departure  from 
the  Government  of  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

My  regret  is  tempered,  though,  by  my 
confidence  that  this  gentleman  of  many 
talents  will  succeed  in  whatever  new 
venture  he  may  now  undertake. 

Larry  is  widely  and  accurately  known 
for  his  surimsslng  political  skills.  Yet  I 
ttiink  we  can  all  agree  that  under  the 
leadership  of  this  highly  political  man, 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
stimulated  as  rarely  before  in  its  long 
and  often  troubled  history.  It  was  Larry, 
after  all,  who  proposed  that  his  vast  de- 
partment be  placed  under  corporate 
ownership,  an  arrangement  which  I  feel 
would  lead  to  the  elimination  of  many  of 
the  problems  still  plaguing  the  postal 
service. 

Lari-y  was  liked  and  respected  on  both 
sides  of  the  aLsle  here,  and  I  know  we 
all  join  in  wishing  him  the  best  as  he 
enters  a  new  phase  of  a  remarkably  pro- 
ductive life. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  22 
years,  my  predeces.sor.  tlie  late  John  E. 
Fogarty,  maintained  his  di.stiict  office  in 
the  U.S.  Customhou.se  locnted  at  the 
corner  of  Weybosset  and  Custom  House 
Streets  in  Providence. 

Throughout  llic.se  years,  this  historical 
building  symbolized  to  many  Rhode  Is- 
land citizens  the  ijersonality.  the  char- 
acter, and  the  essence  of  Congressman 
Pogai'ty.  John's  office  was  on  tlie  second 
floor  and  to  many  of  us  this  was  the  only 
office  in  the  building.  .'\nd  among  the 
Federal  emiiloyees  who  w.irk  in  tliis 
building,  number  some  of  John  l\ija)  ly's 
clo.sest  friends  and  associate  ;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  becau.se  this  building  was 
for  .so  long  identified  with  the  legisla- 
tive excellence,  the  humanitarian  service, 
and  the  generous  nature  of  John  E. 
Fogarty.  I  am  introducing  today  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  renaming  of  the 
U.S.  Cu.stomhou.se  m  Providence  as  the 
John  E.  Fogarty  Building. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  tliis  honoring  of 
John  Fogarty.  Rhode  I.  land  will  always 
remember  and  aiDpreciate  the  vision  and 
achievements  of  one  of  its  greatest  pub- 
lic servants. 

The  bill  lollows: 

H  R     1 6029 

A  bil)  1-)  name  the  United  St..iti>s  fii.  lom- 
house.  Providence.  Rhode  I.^laiid,  ;!ie  ■  Jr.im 
E,  f^ogarty  Building" 

Be  7t  cnactrd  by  the  Senate  and  lloii>.r 
of  Representatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  Thai  the 
United  States  Cust.:)nih<)use  Providence. 
Rhode  Island.  .sli.iU.  irom  and  .titer  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  be  known  .ind  des- 
ignated a.s  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  Buildmc". 
Any  reference  in  a  l.iw.  map.  regulation. 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  lo  such  United  Si.ae.s  C'u.st-ini- 
liouse  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  l<j  l!ie 
"John  E.  Fogarty  Building". 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  IXYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
lemarks  on  the  service  of  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  and  Marvin  Watson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cieorgia'? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  RENAMING  OP  THE  U.S. 
CUSTOMHOUSE  IN  PROVIDENCE 
AS  THE  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY  BUILD- 
ING 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LARRY  O  BRIEN  AND 
CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MARVIN 
WATSON 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rcvi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1968  will  probably  be  re- 
corded in  American  history  as  the  year  of 
the  political  bombshells.  Numbed  by  the 
shocking  events  of  the  past  .several  weeks, 
Americans  were  once  again  last  night  sub- 
jected to  an  electrifying  announcement 
of  a  change  in  the  Presidential  Cabinet, 

The  resignation  of  Lari-y  O'Brien  as 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
comes  as  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation,  for 
more  than  anyone  else  Larry  O'Brien 
faced  the  postal  problems  of  this  Nation 
with  realistic  and  farsighted  solutions. 
It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  he  has  cho- 
sen to  leave  the  Federal  service,  for  men 
of  Larry  O'Brien's  caliber  and  dedication 
come  few  and  far  between.  I  join  his  host 
of  friends  on  the  Hill  in  bidding  him 
aloha  and  best  wishes. 


The  White  House  announcement  that 
Mr.  O  Brien  would  be  succeeded  by  Mai- 
\  in  Watson  as  Postmaster  General  some- 
what a.ssuaged  the  Irustration  amuii', 
lho.se  more  closely  concerned  with  our 
l>ostal  system,  for  LariT  O'Brien  liim.self 
has  expressed  great  pleasure  in  the  choii.e 
of  his  succts.sor  and  admiratir>n  for  Mr. 
Watson. 

'lliruimh  iK'i^.onal  acquaintance  with 
Marvin  Watson  and  knowing  of  his  ex- 
trcine  loyalty  lo  his  duty  and  to  li.s 
country.  I  arn  convinced  that  he  will 
(■iil>ably  (ill  ilie  shoes  left  vacant  by  'iis 
predecessor.  I  join  his  many  friends  in 
toiiu'iatulating  him  upon  his  willingness 
to  assume  one  of  llie  n^.ost  arduous  tasUs 
m  li.p  .'Vinericnn  scene  and  in  wishing 
him  llie  best  of  everyDiiiv'.  He  has  as- 
sui'ances  of  iny  sU]ii)oit  as  lie  assiur.i  s 
ills  onerous  dutirs. 

Mr.  M(CORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  v.  ill 
'he  uenllcinan  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUN.'^GA  I  yi.  Id  to  the  ctis- 
linguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Six'aker,  Post- 
masitr  General  Lawrence  1'  O'Bri.-n.  a 
dear  ;ind  \  alued  friend  of  mine  and  on" 
v.hom  I  deciily  admire,  is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  ijublic  officials  that  I  have  f  ver 
met.  He  has  made  a  profound  imnressioa 
ui)on  the  people  of  .America  by  the  sin- 
cerity, the  ability,  and  llie  courage  that 
he  disijlayed  in  performing  the  duties  of 
any  ix)st  that  lie  has  occui)ied.  He  lias 
been  \eiy  close  to  two  Presidents,  one 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kenii'^dy.  and 
the  other  President  Lyndon  B,  John.son. 
AI.so  he  has  turned  in  an  outstanding 
Ijcrformaiice  m  his  duties  as  Postmaster 
General. 

There  has  developed  between  I.aiiv 
OBrlen  and  nie  a  liiendsliij)  that  is  deep 
and  profound  and  based  ui>or. — on  niy 
l)art.  and  I  am  sure  on  iiis  jiart-  mutual 
rcsi^ect  for  each  other 

I  regret  it  very  ir.ucli  that  L.iiiy 
O'Brien  resigned,  but  on  the  other  haiui 
we  do  well  to  jmu.se  here  today  to  ijay 
tribute  to  this  great  American  aiid  ilm 
ouustanding  iniblic  official. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  the  Presidei:'>. 
nominated  Marvin  Watson  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  I  know  he  will  render  out- 
.■-tanding  service  to  tlie  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  will  the 
-enlleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  I  yield  '.0  the  dis- 
tinguished ma.ioriiy  leadci". 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
as.sociate  myself  with  tlie  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  Irom  Hawaii. 

President  John.son's  announceiiient 
that  he  intends  to  nominate  Mr.  W.  .Mar- 
vin Wat.son  to  be  Postmastei-  Cieneral 
.shows  clearly  that  under  this  adminis- 
tration, the  public  srrvice  is  a  high 
calling. 

Marvin  Watson  iia,s  been  a  teacher,  a 
busine.ss  executive,  a  U.S.  marine  m  the 
service  of  his  couiUry  during  wartime, 
and  a  specal  assistant  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  record  of 
achievement,  for  a  man  still  in  his  early 
forties,  promises  much  for  his  service  m 
the  future.  I  predict,  without  hesitation, 
that  his  performance  will  validate  the 
judgment  of  the  President  in  choosing 
him  to  bt  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Tlie    incunibent    Postmaster   General, 
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Lawrence  F  O  Brlen.  has  occupied  a 
unique  position  under  two  American 
Presidents  At  home  equally  in  the  world 
of  politics  and  the  world  of  government, 
Mr  O'Brien  set  and  met  the  highest 
sfandards  of  performance 

It  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
worlc  closely  with  this  «reat  American 
for  nearly  8  years.  He  and  his  dear  wife, 
Elva.  have  been  amuni!  the  finest  pei- 
.s<jnal  friends  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  have  made 
durina;  ail  our  years  in  Washinnton  We 
wish  them  life's  richest  blessings  as  they 
move  on  to  other  vineyards 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  SpeaHer.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  MATSUNAOA  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fiTim  New  York 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker  I  should  like 
to  join  my  colleskrues  in  this  tribute  to 
our  former  Postmaster  General  Larry 
O  Biien,  a  dedicated  public  servant  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  Congress  For 
8  years  as  Assistant  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  to  President  Johason  and  last- 
ly, as  Postmaster  General,  he  worked 
closely  With  t.he  Coni,'ress  as  platform 
planks  were  tcan.>lated  into  lemslative 
achievements  for  which  he  deserve.s  ^reat 
credit 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  I  am  sure  all  of  us  wish  him  well  in 
his  future  endeavors 


UNEMPLOYMFNT    COMPENSATION 
FOR    VETERANS 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  -rentleman  from 
Pennsylvania:' 

There  was  no  objection.  , 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Srn-aker.  as  the  House 
knows,  well  over  a  month  ago  this  House 
acted  upon  a  suppl.'meiital  appropriation 
bill  It  was  amended  by  the  other  body 
and  the  conferees  or  the  House  went  to 
conference  with  those  of  the  Senate  A 
number  of  long  hours  were  spent  in  sev- 
eral coniercnces  with  the  conferees  of 
the  other  body,  and  a  report  was  brought 
back  to  this  House  by  your  managers. 
This  Hoiise,  m  its  wisdom,  sustained  the 
position  of  Its  confei-ees.  and  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  on  April  4. 

The  report  then  went  to  the  other 
body  Yeterday.  April  10.  as  Members 
know,  the  other  body  saw  fit  to  reject 
that  action,  and  recommitted  the  sup- 
plemental bill  to  Its  conference  commit- 
tee. 

The  circumstances  are  such  at  this 
minute.  Mr  Speaker  that  there  are.  I 
am  advised,  some  34  Slates  which  are 
now  in  no  position  to  meet  the  proper 
and  just  demands  and  requirements  and 
rights  of  returning  veterans  for  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

In  elTect  I  believe  Mr  Spt-aker,  we  are 
confronted  with  an  emergency  in   that 


Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
itentleman  for  yielding 

I  agree  with  what  the  ktentleman  has 
had  to  say  It  was  most  unfortunate  that 
the  other  body  at  this  late  date  just  be- 
fore the  rece.ss.  turned  d(nvn  the  confer- 
ei\ce  report 

In  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
there  were  items  which  were  not  included 
in  the  budktet.  which  would  have  broken 
the  guidelines  of  the  laws  which  we 
piussed   last  year  on  spending. 

It  IS  most  unfortunate.  btM-au-se  there 
are  34  States  which  are  now  unable  to 
pay  the  unemployment  compen-sation  to 
our  veterans  from  Vietnam  and  other 
places  throughout  the  world  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  an  irresixinsible  thing 
not  to  take  care  of  tho.se  who  ha\f  been 
In  Vietnam,  who  have  been  doing  the 
fighting,  while  we  quarrel  alxiul  small 
Items 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  those  items  about  which 
tliey  are  concerned  in  the  Senate  arc 
now  being  considered  in  other  supple- 
mental bills  here  in  the  House,  and  it 
uill  be  only  a  short  time.  Mr  Speaker 
before  the.se  matters  will  again  be  before 
us. 

Mr  FLOOD  I  see  present  the  lanking 
hunority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations,  cif  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  ix-  the  chairman  As  the 
pentleman  knows  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said,  the  hearings  are  now 
poing  on. 

Mr    BOW    They  are  going  on.   and  a 
bill  will  ijf  out  shortly  on  the  same  mat- 
ters  which   are   held    up   in   the  confer- 
nce  report 

r  FXOOD  That  is  right, 
r  BOW  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  would  Uige  that 
today  we  pass  a  resolution,  as  we  did  on 
the  excise  taxes,  continuing  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  compensation  to 
those  veterans  returning  from  Vietnam. 
I  believe  we  have  an  emergency,  and  we 
should  act  in  this  period  on  a  really  seri- 
ous matter  so  far  iis  the  House  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Ml"  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin   '  Mr. 

L.AIFD' 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  Irom  Pennsylvania  in  co- 
Sponsoring  this  resolution. 

I  should  like  to  also  say  a  few  words 
toncerning  another  problem.  We  have 
been  receiving  calls  today  from  several 
$tales  with  regard  to  welfare  i)ayments. 
I  want  to  assure  Members  that,  under 
the  language  which  was  included  in  the 
1968  appropnation  act.  funds  for  aid  to 


ence 

Mr 

I    Mr 


the.se  benefit  payments  can  be  made.  I 
commend  the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
leader  and  those  who  are  making  it  [)ossi- 
ble  under  these  unusual  circumstances 
to  take  care  of  this  very  urgent  request 
It  must  be  taken  care  of  prior  to  the 
time  that  this  Congress  leaves  on  its 
Easter  lecess. 

Mr  FLOOD  I  might  add  that  not  only 
are  the  34  States  m  this  condition  now. 
as  I  have  indicated,  but  I  am  advised 
funher  that  before  the  end  of  the  ap- 
proaching Easter  rece.ss  there  will  be 
.several  more  States  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  Tins  can  only  get  progres- 
sively wor.se 

Mr  UOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr  FLOOD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr  BOLAND  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  the  pro[X)sed  resolution  also 
includes  imemployment  comix'n.sation 
benefits  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  by  the  closure  of  military  installa- 
tions or  have  been  laid  off  at  military 
installations?  There  are  a  number  of 
the.se  people  throughout  the  United 
States  also  included  in  the  original  bill, 
and  I  hope  they  are  now  included  in 
this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  LAIRD  This  resolution  will  take 
care  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 


OIL  POI,LUTION— SERIOUS  DANGER 
TO  OUR  COASTLINES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

riiere  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr  rUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
grounding  of  the  oil  tankers.  Torrey 
Canijon  and  Ocean  Eac/le  have  brought 
into  focus  the  need  for  comprehensive 
legislation  to  protect  our  Nations  coast- 
lines from  the  terrible  dantier  of  oil 
pollution  This  IS  particularly  true  since 
the  size  of  the  tankers  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  Torrey  Canyon  was  a 
118.000-ton  ve.ssel  and  the  largest  tanker 
now  afloat  is  a  'JOD.OOO-ton  vessel.  It  is 
not  beyond  our  imagination  to  conceive 
of  hundretls  of  miles  of  coastline  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  slimy  oil  resulting 
from  the  grounding  of  one  of  these  large 
tankers. 

I  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation 
outlined  in  the  President's  conservation 
message      designed      to     alleviate      the 


de.oindent  children,  for  aid  to  the  per-     dangers    of    jjollution    from    oceangoing 

ves.sels 

Tlie  propo.sed  legislation  would  ac- 
complish the  followinir: 

First.  Make  the  discharge  of  oil  un- 
lawful if  It  occurs  from  a  shore  facility 


nuinently  and  totally  disabled,  and  for 
Other  weifare  programs  can  be  advanced 
Without  any  further  action  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss  after  April  30  So  all  the  States 
Will  be  able  to  make  their  payments  on 


connection.  I  feel  that  under  these  cir-     welfare  under  the  terms  of  the  1968  ap-     or  a  ship  operating  within  12  miles  from 


cumstances  the  House  should  act  im- 
mediately to  face  that  situation  by  prop- 
er  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  :  Mr  Bow  : . 


propriation  act  passed  last  vear. 

Wall  the  veterans  returning  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam  it  is  rimnmg  at  an  aver- 
age of  5' I  weeks  of  benefit  jiaymenUs  to 
tiiese  particular  veterans  We  in  the 
House  sliould  see  that  this  re.solution  is 
passed  so  that  during  this  interim  period 


shore.  The  3-mile  territorial  and  9-mile 
contiguous  zones  are  thus  both  covered. 
This  -reatly  e.-pands  the  previous  stand- 
ard of  liability,  which  was  limited  to 
"■iross  or  willful  negligence  "  and  to  the 
3-mile  limit. 
Second.  Impose  upon  the  oil  polluter 
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responsibility  for  cleaning  the  beaches 
and  waters. 

Third.  Empower  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  clean  up  oil  spills  whenever  the 
owner  of  operator  fails  to  act,  but  require 
the  ijolluter  to  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment tor  the  cleanup  costs.  Prior  law  lim- 
ited llie  owner's  liability  to  the  salvage 
\  alue  of  the  sliip.  The  proposal  will  make 
them  liable  lor  the  lull  costs  of  cleanup. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Government  to 
establish  regulations  for  shipboard  and 
related  marine  operations  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  oil  leakage  at  the  source. 

Fifth.  Provide  jjrotcction  against  large 
and  dangerous  discharges  of  pollutants 
other  than  oil  by  requiring  those  respon- 
sible to  take  whatever  cleanup  or  other 
action  the  Government  considers  neces- 
sary. If  the  polluter  fails  to  act.  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  the  necessary  steps, 
and  hold  the  polluter  liable  for  the  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  is  bles.sed 
with  abundant  resources.  However, 
pollution  is  taking  its  deadly  toll  and 
rapidly  eroding  these  resources.  There 
is  nothing  as  important  as  our  en- 
vironment. We  must  act  now  to  pre- 
.serve  the  land  on  which  we  live,  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  water  around 
us.  The  ijreservatlon  of  national  re- 
sources cannot  await  tomorrow — for  if 
we  do  not  act  today  to  preserve  our  en- 
vironment there  can  be  no  tomorrow. 
Therefore  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
oil  pollution  and  hazardous  substances 
control  legislation  before  another  sea- 
shore is  inundated  with  oil. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LARRY   O'BRIEN 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  friendly, 
enthusiastic,  effective,  and  unforgettable 
Irishman,  Larry  O'Brien,  is  leaving  the 
Cabinet  and  official  Washington.  He 
leaves  behind  him  an  exceptional  record 
of  public  service  and  and  a  host  of  ad- 
mirers and  friends,  including  this  Mem- 
ber from  Arizona. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  who  has 
watched  him  tackle  the  almost  impos- 
sible job  of  Postmaster  General  for  the 
past  3  years.  I  can  say  that  the  Nation 
has  never  had  a  Postmaster  General  who 
tried  harder  and  achieved  more  in  that 
difficult  Cabinet  post.  Today  the  Nation 
has  better  postal  service,  and  the  De- 
partment has  better  employee  relations, 
and  better  consressional  understanding 
than  ever  before;  and  he  deserves  the 
credit.  He  deserves  credit,  too.  also  for 
his  bold  and  unprecedented  proposal  to 
abolish  his  own  job. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  as  special  assistant  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  estab- 
lished a  new  and  highly  effective  concept 
of  executive-congressional  cooperation 
on  legislative  matters.  On  the  really 
tough  fights  for  progressive  legislation 
during  1961-65  it  was  frequently  his  ex- 
pertise and  his  standing  with  the  Con- 


gress and  its  leaders  which  meant  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 

To  a  rare  degree  Larry  O'Brien  has 
the  capacity  to  make  and  keep  friend- 
ships even  with  those  whose  policies 
conflicted  with  his.  Congress,  and  the 
Johnson  administration,  will  not  ever  be 
quite  the  same  when  he  leaves.  I  join 
with  my  many  colleagues  in  wishing 
Larry  O'Brien  tl:e  t;ieatest  of  good  for- 
tune in  wherever  lie  goes  and  whatever 
he  undertakes.  .Mnorica  needs  a  lot 
more  like  him. 

The  new  Postmaster  General.  Mr. 
Marvin  Watson,  comes  to  his  Job.  a.s 
did  Larry  O'Brien,  from  a  close  and  per- 
sonal association  with  the  President.  We 
can  be  sure  that  he  will  indcavor  to 
carry  out  the  postal  policies  and  imixir- 
tant  new  programs  uf  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mr.  O'Brien  i.ssued 
a  statement  concerning  his  resiunation. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
statement  following  these  remarks: 
.Statrmfnt  by  Mr.  O'Brien 

A.s  you  know,  I  have  resigned  as  Postnia.ster 
General. 

I  am  very  pleased  th.it  my  successor  us 
Postmaster  General  will  be  Marvin  Watson. 
I  have  had  a  close  asso<'latio.'  with  him  and 
I  admire  him  greatly. 

This  is  my  eighth  year  of  service  to  two 
Presidents  as  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  and  since  1965  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet  I  liave  had  an 
opportunity  lo  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
government  that  comes  lo  few  men.  I  liave 
indeed  been  lortunate — both  in  the  assign- 
ment given  me  to  help  promote  the  enact- 
ment of  the  most  progressive  legislative  pro- 
grams in  our  nation's  history  and  to  manage 
the  ttnlted  States  Post  Office  Department, 
which  is  one  (jf  the  largest  enterprises  In  the 
world. 

In  the  legislative  field,  we  can  all  look  back 
to  the  tremendous  breakthroughs  In  so  many 
vital  areas.  We  have  seen  the  enactment  of 
the  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society  programs 
in  education,  social  justice,  care  for  the 
elderly,  health,  consumer  protection  and 
many  more. 

I  profoundly  respect  the  President's 
decision  not  to  accept  renomlnation  and  I 
fully  support  his  valiant  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Now  the  circumstances  liave  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  pursue  other  interests  I  expect 
to  enter  the  private  sector  and  at  an  appro- 
priate lime.  I  will  advise  you  of  my  plans 

I  endorse  tlie  candidacy  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  for  President  of  the  United 
States  and  I  will  support  him  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  I  believe  thai  Senator 
Kennedy  can  give  continuing  leadership  lo 
this  nation  and  to  the  world  and  that  liis 
goals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  offer  the 
best  hope  for  accomplishing  the  unfinished 
agenda  that  confronts  us  as  a  people. 

In  more  than  .seven  years,  I  have  clicnsiied 
many  friendships  liere  iii  WashinRtun — 
friendships  that  include  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  members  of  the  White  Hou.se 
staff,  my  Cabinet  colleagues,  the  leaders  i>i 
the  Congress  and  many  members  of  Concress 
In  both  houses.  I  will  always  be  grateful  lor 
the  help  and  the  guidance  I  have  received 
and  I  will  always  treasure  those  associations. 

The  same  holds  true  here  in  the  Post, 
Office  Department  since  that  day  in  Hye, 
Texas,  when  I  took  the  oath  in  front  of  the 
post  office  with  President  Johnson.  The  Post 
OfHce  is  a  proud  and  vital  service  and  it  Ii.as 
been  a  very  real  challenge  and  honor  to  be 
the  Postmaster  General. 

My  colleagues,  both  here  in  the  Washinc- 
ton  Headquarters  and  throughout  the  re- 
gional offices  and  post  offices  across  the  coun- 


'ly.  are  second  lo  none  in  tlie  calibre  of 
their  iibility  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
loyalty  lo  i)ubllc  service.  Our  more  than 
700.(100  employees  ijerfcjrm  an  outstanding 
service  to  the  .American  peojile  and  tlielr 
dedication  to  duty  i.s  the  hallmark  of  their 
trade 

1  leave  i!ie  Post  Office  Dep.irt!nenl  Willi 
ilie  belict  ihjit  there  is  great  liope  lor  tlie 
lutiire  lit  ihis  .•■ervice.  We  liave  made  l)riig- 
r<-ss,  thanks  lo  the  encouragenicnl  of  the 
i>r(sldcnl  and  the  .support  and  .•.s.«;iKtanre  of 
(lur  C'oi'irre.sslonal  Committee.«;, 

Our  ni(Hlerni/alion  jiroi/rani  lias  niiide 
I'rcat  Mritie.f.  and  we  are  inecliaiu/lng  at  a 
nuicii   1  aster  rat"  than  ever  before. 

For  tlio  first  time,  we  have  an  Office  of 
l';.imilng  .ind  Systems  Analysis  lo  chart  the 
iu;urc  ..irowth  and  direction  of  our  service 
Fwr  llie  hrst  time  we  have  .i  bureau  of  He- 
.searcli  and  Kngineerint;  headed  by  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  For  the  Urst  time  we  liave 
a  Postal  Service  Institute  to  educiite  and  to 
train  our  held  managers  and  .supervisors.  Frir 
tlie  lirst  time  we  liave  aulliority  delecated  to 
us  to  construct  our  own  buildincs 

We  iiave  accomplished  a  in.ijor  break- 
through m  tlio  total  airlift  of  lirst  clas.s  mail. 
The  airlift  IS  luUy  in  effect.  Three  months 
.igo  I  announced  ihat  next  J.muary  we  will 
be  ready  to  provide  a  single  cia.ss  of  priority 
mail  thai  will  lie  delivered  anywhere  in  the 
country  at  the  ".anie  postage  rate  by  the  fast- 
est .ivailahle  means  i>f  transportation  Tliat 
was  a  promise  I  made  on  my  tirst  day  in 
office,  and  I  am  very  jjlea.sed  that  we  have 
met  tills  goal 

Working  together,  we  have  also  significantly 
improved  our  equal  employment  opportunity 
prfi'..!ram  and  we  have  made  important  gains 
in  our  labor-management  program  for  the 
lienefit  of  all  employees  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
we  have  greatly  increased  the  co-operation 
and  muiual  assistance  between  the  business 
seclor  and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  ago,  I  proposed  that 
my  job  be  abolished,  that  the  postal  service 
lie  removed  Irom  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
that  it  be  converted  into  a  government  owned 
and  LTOvernment  operated  corporation  Tlie 
President  deemed  my  proposal  worthy  of  in- 
tensive study  and  lie  appointed  .i  distin- 
guished CommisKlon  on  Posial  Organization 
lo  invesligaie  the  luture  of  ihe  I'oftt  Office 
Department  and  to  make  rectiinniendations 
x-o  lilm 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  Commission 
will  be  making  lis  report  to  the  Pre.sldent 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  re- 
port will  give  a  blueprint  for  action  that  I 
will  heartily  endorse.  This  Department  must 
win  its  race  with  catastrophe — must  win  its 
race  with  the  clock — because  the  service  ii 
glves  is  so  essential  lo  our  society  and  ovir 
economy.  I  feel  certain  that  the  dlstinguishcfi 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President  ii  is 
reached  that  conclusion 

Finally,  a  word  of  thanks  ami  apprecia!  ^  u 
lo  my  Iriends  and  acquaintances  in  Uie 
Washington  pre.ss  corps — newsjiapers,  maga- 
zines, radio  and  lelcvision  For  more  than 
.■-even  years  you  have  been  very  helpful  and 
\ery  kind  Those  of  us  in  public  iife  couid 
iioi  exist  without  you.  You  have  maniies'ed 
fairness  and  oblectlvily  in  reporting  on  tlie 
work  in  which  I  have  been  involved  and 
you  have  my  gratitude 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker  -.vill  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  .yield  lo  my  inend  '.raw. 
Indiana 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  '.visii 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  ol 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Like  many 
Members  of  this  House,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  is  a  warm,  friendly,  engaging 
person. 
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He  haa  been  an  outstanding  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  SUtes 

And  he  has  been  a  remarlcably  effective 
leader  In  dealing  with  Congress  on  a 
wide   range  of  Important   lp«i.slatlon 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  that  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  of  both  pr.lit;cal 
parties  will  asrree  that  they  have  known 
few  persons  more  gifted  In  the  art  of 
P<3litlcs  than  Larr>-  O  Brlen.  and  they 
respect  him  for  hi.s  extraordinary  talents, 
I  am  plea.sed  to  add  this  further  word 
of  tribute  to  Larry  O  Bnen 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker  the  resig- 
nation  of  Pcxstmaoiter  General  Lawrence 
J  O'Brien  announced  yesterday  cause;? 
me  to  reflect  on  his  srreat  career  We  all 
know  of  his  ser.lce  to  and  friendship 
with  Presidents  John  F  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  We  know  of  the 
Kreat  job  he  did  as  national  director  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  campaign  in  1960 
and  the  Johnson-Humphrey  campaign 
In  1964 

I    believe,    however,    that    his    finest 
hours  came  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ken- 
nedy admini.stratlon  as  President  Ken- 
nedy s    Spt'rtal    A.>.sistant    for    Congres- 
sional  Affairs.'  for  it  was  in  that  (wsition 
that  he  worked  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  laying  the  groundwork  for  what 
were  to  be  the  great  legislative  triumphs 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
Larry  O'Brien  was  always  accessible 
always  had  a  readi'  ear  for  the  advice 
and  even  for  the  cumplainto  of  Members 
If  mformation  was  needed  he  supplied 
It     If    the    bureaucratic     lines    became 
tangled,  he  untangled  them 

Larry  O'Brien  n<iw  leaves  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  return  to  the  polit- 
ical stump,  his  first  love  I  thank  him  and 
wish  him  g.jod  luck  and  God's  blessings 
In  the  future 


April  11,   19GS 


VLARTIN  LITHER  KING.  JR. 

Mr  BR.-VDEMAS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana' 

There  was  no  obiect.on. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Huu-so  of  Representatives  passed 
and  sent  tu  President  Johnson  a  civil 
n«hts  bill  which  represents  a  significant 
advance  in  the  assuring  of  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  much 
oil  the  minds  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  was  the  tragic  assassination  last 
week  of  a  Kreat  and  noble  .'Vnierican.  the 
Reverend  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr 
The  leadership  that  Dr  Kii«  gave  over  a 
period  of  many  years  helptHl  make  pos- 
sible the  pa.ssa^e  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker  I  wish  to  add  niv  own 
words  of  tribute  to  Dr  King  not  only  for 
his  leadership  -Aith  respect  to  the  major 
civil  rights  measures  enacted  in  recent 
years  but  for  his  many  contributions  to 
the  Life  of  our  countr>-  and  to  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker  everyone  among  us  is 
d.minished  by  the  senseless  slaying  of 
Martin  Luther  Kmg  For  no  land  and  no 
P^'ople  are  .so  rich  or  st)  wealthy  that  they 
can  afford  the   loss  of  even  one  person 


with  the  g1ft«  of  It-adership  of  a  Martin 
Luther  King 

This  is  especially  .so  of  today's  Amer- 
ica where  we  have  yet  to  build  a  society 
where  men  of  every  color  can  live  In 
frff<lom  and  know  justice 

A  Christian,  oommitu-d  to  the  philos- 
opfiy  of  nonviolence  Martin  Luther  King 
never,  in  spite  of  m;uiy  provocations  lost 
faith  in  the  promise  of  America  Indeed, 
it  wa.s  his  CfMiviction  that  America  would 
ultimately  make  real  the  brigtu  promise 
of  the  DeclaraUiin  of  Independence  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal  that  en- 
abled him  to  continue  to  champion  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  in  this  countrv- 

That  he  could  pre.ss  his  fli^it  and  do 
so  in  a  nonviolent  way  reminds  me  of 
what  .\braham  Lincoln  once  said  : 

I  shall  do  nothing  ihrnugh  m.ilhp  What 
I  Jo  deal  with  is  tori  viist  fur  mniUe 

Too  vast  for  malice"  — that  phrase 
sums  up  and  symbolizes  the  life  of 
Martin  Luther  King 

I  remember  still  meeting  and  talking 
with  Dr  King  when  he  came  to  mv  home 
City  of  South  Bend.  Ind  .  a  few  years 
ago.  and  I  .shall  never  forget  that  hot. 
.sunny  day  when  I  stood,  wlUi  many  oth- 
ers, behind  Dr  King  on  the  steps  of  tlie 
L.ncoln  Memorial  looking  out  over  the 
200  000  people,  black  and  white,  gath- 
ered to  hear  his  great,  rolling  voice.  He 
said 

I  have  .1  drpam  I  h.ive  a  dreiun  that  my 
four  little  children  will  one  day  live  In  a 
nation  where  they  will  not  be  Judged  by  the 
i^lor  of  their  skin,  but  by  the  content  or 
their  character. 

Mr  Speaker  that  ought  to  be  the  con- 
cern of  even,'  American— to  work  in  every 
way  that  we  can  to  hasten  that  day 

For  only  in  tills  way  can  we.  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  pwple,  pay  adequate 
tribute  to  tins  man  "too  vast  for  malice" 


April  11,   tons 
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PERSON. VL  KXPL.\NATION 

M;  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  86.  on  Apnl  4.  1968.  I  am 
recorded  as  not  voting.  This  is  correct 
but  I  .must  state  that  the  bells  in  my  of- 
fice did  not  work  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea  '  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  .so  indicate 

The  SPEAKER  Th.e  gentleman's  sute- 
ment  is  In  the  Record 


HONETi'  PROMOTION  AND  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF    1968 

,       Mr      L.VNGEN      Mr.     Speaker.    I    ask 

1  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

foi-   1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,    and     to    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota'' 

j      There  was  no  objection. 

I  Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Speaicer.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  calluig   for  a  Honey 

I  Promotion  and  Research  Act  of  1968  to 
enable  honey  producers  to  finance  a  na- 
tionally coordinated  research  and  pro- 
motion program  to  Improve  their  com- 
petitive position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets (or  honey. 

The  maintenance  and  expan.sion  of  ex- 
isting honey  markets  and  Uie  develop- 
ment of  new  or   improved   markets  are 


vital  to  the  welfare  of  honey  producers 
and  those  concerned  with  marketing, 
using,  and  processing  honey. 

The  beekeepers  and  others  Interested 
in  this  legislation  are  not  asking  for  a 
Federal  program  of  assistance  that 
would  u.se  up  tax  dollars  They  are  mere- 
ly asking  for  the  privilege  of  assessing 
them.selves  at  a  rate  that  would  not  ex- 
ceed LS  cents  per  6n-ix)und  can  of  honey 
The  funds  collected  would  be  used  for 
re.search.  development,  adverti.slng,  and 
such  other  expen.ses  as  would  be  deemed 
nere.ssarv-  by  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Under  this  bill,  a  National  Honey 
Promotion  Board  would  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  nomi- 
nations made  by  honey  producers  in  five 
marketing  districts  acrass  the  country. 
The  Board  would  in  turn  submit  a  plan 
of  promotion  and  a.ssessment  that  would 
be  considered  by  the  Department.  When 
and  if  such  a  plan  went  into  effect,  the 
first  handler  of  the  producers  honey 
would   collect   the  assessment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  tliat  any  pro- 
ducer, if  he  was  not  in  favor  of  support- 
ing the  promotion  program,  would  have 
the  right  to  demand  and  to  receive  a  re- 
fund of  his  a.sse.ssment.  Thus,  any  plan 
approved  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Board 
would  be  voluntai-y  on  the  part  of  the 
producer 

All  that  IS  requested  in  this  legislation 
is  the  authority  to  carrj-  out  a  .systematic 
national  honey  promotion  and  research 
program  that  will  benefit  an  important 
section  of  our  agricultural  economy. 
These  benefits  would  further  extend  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

It  IS  respectfully  requested  that  the 
Honey  Promotion  and  Research  Act  of 
1968  be  approved  this  year  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


TOLERANCE  IS  THE  WEAKNESS  OF 
THE  STRONG 

Mr  BRAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  in- 
stances tolerance  is  a  definite  virtue,  but 
the  Unit'd  States,  the  strongest  nation 
in  tike  world,  has  carried  it  ad  absurdum. 

We  have  tolerated  looting,  rioting, 
burning,  plundering  mobs  in  our  cities, 
who  have  jeered  and  cursed  the  police 
who  were  under  orders  not  to  provoke 
the  mobs 

We  have  tolerated,  for  several  years, 
the  existence  of  and  forbidden  the  bomb- 
ing of  Communist  ammunition  and  sup- 
ply dumps  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  We 
have  tolerated  the  u.se  of  and  forbidden 
the  mining  or  blockading  of  Haiphong 
Harbor  through  which  the  sinews  of  war 
flow  to  North  Vietnam.  As  a  result  of 
these  policies  we  also  tolerate  something 
el.se  the  hif;hcr  .-Xmencan  casualty  -ate 
and  proloiiL'ation  of  the  war  that  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  this  indecision  and 
hesitation. 

We  have  tolerated  student  raids,  pro- 
tests, demonstrations,  and  riots,  which 
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ii3\e  led  to  condilions  ot  near  anarchy 
m  over  100  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, all  of  which  get  .some  form  of  sup- 
port !iom  the  .American  taxpayer.  We 
have  also  tolerated  the  resultant  humllia- 
iion  and  demaclation  of  univer.slty  presi- 
dents, deans,  and  t acuities  that  this  has 
meant 

We  loleiate  tlie  enfoiced  captivity  of 
the  crew  <.it  the  U  S  S.  Purblo.  now  almost 
:i  months  old  These  men  and  their  .ship 
were  left  unprotected  off  hostile  shores, 
because  jirotection  would  have  been  pro- 
vocative to  the  Noitli  Koreans.  Now  we 
tolerate  our  abject  humiliation  by  a 
fourth-rate  iiower.  with  one  of  the 
woilds  .smallest  navits.  which  has  .seized 
and  held  a  .ship  belonging  to  the  world's 
iaiuest. 

Tolerance  of  the  ri.iihts  of  others  is  a 
L'.icat  .Xmerican  virtue  and  part  of  our 
national  character  But  the  United  States 
must  learn — and  learn  before  it  Is  too 
late-  thft  luleiame  of  crime,  of  vio- 
lence, ol  anarchy,  of  latent  treason,  of 
liesitaiion  and  weakness  and  indecision 
in  the  fiue  of  a  determined  enemy,  is 
110  virtue 

Tliis  sort  of  tolerance  is  nothing  less 
than  stupidity,  it  is  moral  and  political 
cowardice:  it  is  a  force  which  today 
threatens  to  destroy  our  country  and 
our  society. 


'IHE  EMPLOYMENT  INCENTIVE  ACT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  ol  .significance  to 
the  goal  of  lull  and  meaningful  employ- 
ment for  all  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

The  bill,  the  Employment  Incentive 
Act — first  jiroposed  by  Senators  Percy 
and  Jordan  of  Idaho  and  Congressman 
Curtis — offers  a  means  of  offsetting  the 
undesirable  side  effects  of  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage. 

The  incentive  to  employers  would  be 
in  the  foi-m  ol  a  Federal  refund  to  ap- 
proximate the  difference  between  the 
productive  \alue  ol  the  worker  and  the 
minimum  wage.  The  refund  would  be 
contingent  on  the  employer's  providing 
formal  or  on-the-.iob  training  and  agree- 
ing to  give  participating  employees  a  full 
opportunity  at  or  above  the  minimum 
wage  after  expiration  of  the  refund 
period. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  olten  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage  cause  the  number 
of  available  .iobs  to  decrease,  and  un- 
skilled and  low-skilled  workers  are  often 
unable  to  find  ,)obs  commensurate  with 
their  abilities.  Thus,  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  may  well  increase  unem- 
ployment. The  Employment  Incentive 
Act  is  designed  to  correct  this  situation. 


.ADVANCE  RIGHT-OF-WAY  ACQUISI- 
TION REVOLVING  FUND  BILL  IN- 
TRODUCED. H.R.  16622 

Mr.    CRAMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  the  higii- 
way  construction  pi'nMam  in  .'\mericM  is 
in  .serious  trouble  Tueic  aie  many  lea- 
.sons  tor  thi.--!inHi  ei'.tl:.'ick ;.  fier/.es. 
lack  of  certainty,  uiis  and  downs,  peaks 
and  valleys.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  ol 
the  Congress  to  do  :-oinefliiiu;  about 
many  of  these  problem.'- 

The  hi£?hv>ay  constiuetion  !)ro;.'iaiii  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  at  ii  complete 
halt.  No  new  rontiacts  liave  been  let  be- 
cpu,se  of  the  decision  by  the  C'leiiit  Court 
01  Appeals  that  must  be  resolvtii  Relo- 
cation problems  must  be  rcdUed 

So,  as  a  beginning,  on  tiu^  iiu.iniMieniiil 
task  to  get  our  highway  constiuction 
program  logjam  broken,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  first  ol  a  ,series  of  bills  to  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

This  bill,  cosponsored  by  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  piovides  for  a  revolving 
fund  for  advance  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way  by  the  States,  and  includinfr  the 
District  of  Columbia,  .set  up  with  SI 00 
million  anmiallv  for  3  years  out  ol 
the  highway  trust  fund.  This  is  a  $300 
million  revolving  advance  acquisition  ot 
right-of-way  trust  fund.  And.  as  I  say. 
this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  bills  intended 
to  provide  answers  to  .some  of  the  iJiob- 
lems  plaguing  the  faltering  hii^hway 
program  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  long  been  known 
that  many  public  and  i^nvate  benefits 
can  result  from  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain properties  substantially  in  advance 
of  their  actual  requirement  for  con- 
struction of  ijublic  works  The  Congress 
recognized  the  advantages  of  advance 
acquisition  by  enacting  a  provision, 
which  I  proposed,  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  .md  by  approvina 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  in  1959, 
to  authorize  the  States  to  use  apix)r- 
tioned  Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  ac- 
quire highway  rights-of-way  up  to  7 
years  in  advance  of  actual  construction. 

Twelve  States  have  established  spe- 
cific funds  for  the  advance  acriuisition 
of  highway  riahts-of-way.  An  example 
of  the  savings  that  can  be  realized  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  expe- 
rience of  California.  Since  1952  Califor- 
nia has  used  a  right-of-way  revolving 
fund  of  $30  million  with  which  the  State 
has  purchased  property  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $66  million.  If  these  acquisitions 
had  been  postponed  to  nearer  the  time 
of  construction  of  the  highway  and  if 
normal  expected  improvements  upon  the 
properties  had  been  made,  the  costs  of 
this  right-of-way  to  the  State  would 
have  been  appro.ximately  S366  million. 
Thus,  in  this  one  case  the  indicated  sav- 
ings to  the  State  of  California  have  been 
approximately  S300  million. 

The  principal  deterrent  to  an  effective 
advance  right-of-way  acquisition  jiro- 
gram  being  undertaken  by  all  States  has 
been  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  Many 
States  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  all 
of  their  apportioned  Fedei-al-aid  high- 
way funds,  as  well  as  their  State  high- 
way funds,  for  their  current  highway 
construction  and  land  acquisition  pro- 


j'lams  and  have  not  been  isble  to  cany 
on  an  advance  right-of-way  acquisition 
program.  In  recognition  of  the  increas- 
ing need  to  acquire  funds  for  future 
highway  uses,  the  Concress.  in  the  Fed- 
eral-.Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce- -later  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation — to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  advance  acquisition 
of  hii;hway  riahts-of-v%ay  for  the  Fed- 
eial-aid  highway  .system,  with  particu- 
lar emiihasis  on  the  indhods  of  financ- 
ing ad\  ance  acquisition 

In  response  to  this  congressional  di- 
rective, the  Secretary  of  Transixirtation. 
on  June  30,  1967,  ,submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  rep.irt  entitled  'Advance  Acqui- 
sition of  Hiuhway  Riahts-of-Wity 
Study,"  which  has  been  printed  as  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  8  of  the  House  Coin- 
iniltee  on  Public  Works.  9nth  Coni^ress, 
liist  .session 

ill  thi.s  rtiHut.  the  Secietaiy  sumnia- 
ii/.es  the  benefits  that  can  be  reali/ed 
liom  advance  right-of-way  acquisition, 
a.-   follows: 

Benefit.',  wliu-h  ran  be  ii.<rM':,ted  by  llie 
publir  from  :<n  upproprbitc  [jrogruin  <jf  iic- 
quiritig  property  lor  future  bighwjiv  use 
i.Mclude  ■ 

(11  Kight-i>l-wuy  cosi.s  will  bo  niiiuini/'ed 
bv  lorc-Kt;illiiig  costly  developnieiit  ol  labd 
ultimately  required  lor  highway  purp>>sps 
,21  Tliere  (an  be  more  orderlv.  cieliberatf, 
and  bencticl.il  relocation  of  pcr.'Non.<.  bu.M- 
ne.s.se.s.  farms,  and  otlier  cxl.^tiiig  uses  of 
jjroperty  at  lower  economic  and  .social  cost.";. 
i3i  More  orderly  development  oi  commu- 
nities will  be  achieved  by  the  early  identi- 
fication ;!nd  reservation  of  highway  loe.i- 
tioiis. 

i4i  Private  developers  and  projxTiy  own- 
ers will  be  enabled  t/i  i)Uin  tlielr  private  lanci 
uses  and  development  wholly  consistent, 
physically  and  lunctlonally.  with  an  ulti- 
mate highway  plan, 

i5l  Highway  improvement  activities  will 
be  lacilit.ited  i)y  the  jjrovislon  of  more  lead- 
time  which  the  advance  .icquirement  ol 
risht-ol-way  makes  possible.  Advance  en- 
gineering planning  and  design  will  be  .stlmu- 
i.i'ed.  thereby  makint;  i>osslble  a  more 
rational  and  deliberate  ::pproach  to  the  jiro- 
'.  i.sion  of  a  modern  highway  jilant 

'  ()  I  Without  the  pressure  ol  having  :<i 
ii-jett  .short  deadlines,  negotiation.s  with  prop- 
erty owners  ran  be  much  more  .■■erene  and 
satisfactory  from  every  point  -.'f  \iew  Pub- 
;:c  relations  generally  will  be  facilitated 

In  his  report,  the  Secretary  lecoiii- 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  revolv- 
ing fund  of  S300  million  for  the  makmt: 
of  advances  of  funds  to  the  .States  to  pay 
the  cost  of  advance  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion. The  need  for  eaily  consideration  of 
this  matter  by  the  Congress  is  evidenced 
by  the  estimates  of  the  .State  hi!.ihway 
deparnients  that  durin'i  the  next  5  years 
they  could  use  51.7  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately $345  million  annually,  lor  ad- 
vance right-of-way  acquisition. 

This  bill  would  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
lx)itation  and  would  further  implement 
the  present  advance  acquisition  author- 
ity contained  in  .section  108  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code. 

My  bill  would  establish  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  right-of-way  re- 
volving fund  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  make  inter- 
est free  advances  to  the  States  from  this 
revolving  fund  to  pay  the  entire  costs 
of  jjrojects  for  the  acquisition  of  rights- 
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of-way    includms   the  cosLs  of  property          Yesterday    the   CotiKress    took    a    first  In  tlie  course  of  the  Albany  movement 

manaKement.  If  any,  and  costs  incurred  step  in  facinK  up  to  the  itmnertiate  crisis  many    demonstrators    were    jailed    and 

for  thf  moving  or  relocation  of  persons,  which  confronts  thLs  country,  by  pa-sslng  beaten     Manv    were    confined    in    over- 

bu.sines.ses.  or  farms  and  other  existing  another  law  in  the  legislative  framework  cn)wd.d,  subhiunan  cells  for  a  week  and 

uses  of  the  property  belnK  acquired  imder     which     full     equality     must     t>e  lunaer  without  being  arraigned  before  a 

The  bill  provides  that  actual  construe-  achieved  for  all  of  our  citlwns  magistrate    The  city  officials  refused  to 

tion  of  a  highway  on  rlKhts-of-way  ac-          But  beyond  the  legal  framework,  there  meet    and    consider    the    Krievances    of 

qured  with  advances  from  the  revolvlni?  must  be  a  national  commitment  so  that  those  who  were  leadrnK'  the  demonstra- 

fund  -shall   be  commenced  within  a  pe-  we  put  as  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  tion 

nod   of   not   le.ss   than   2   years  and   iiot  oi   national   priorities    the   cri.sls   m   our  I  lec.ill  durini,'  this  lime  of  oppression 

more  than  7  years,  unless  the  SecreUry  cities  with  whicli  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  and   .struggle   a   visit    which   I  had   with 

m  his  discretion  shall  provide  an  earlier  was  so  concerned  and  which  brought  him  Dr    Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  in  his  cell 

termination  date    I'pon  the  termination  to  Memphis  where  the  assassination  took  in   the   ba.sement   of  the  jail  in  Albany 

of  such  period  or  upon   the  comiiu  iicr-  Place  Ga  .  and  how  !ie  told  me  of  his  goals  and 

ment  of  construction,  whichever  shall  oc-         It  '^  a  bitter  irony  and  an  incalculable  of  his  aspirations  for  a  free  America   as 

cur    first,     the    right-of-way     revolviag  'o-'^-'*   to   the   Nation   that    Martin   Luther  well  as  the  details  of  the  outrageous  vio- 

fund  will   be  credited   with  an  amount  l'^iri«.  Jr  ,  supremely  a  prince  of  [>eace  latlons    of    the    fundamental    rights    of 

equal  to  the  Fedeial  share  of  the  funds  »"<!   decency,   should    have   been   sjtruck  Americans  which  had  taken  place  in  that 

advanced    out    of    Federal-aid    highway  ^""■'1  by  an  as.sass:n  city. 

funds  apportioned  Uj  the  Stale  and  the          His   entire   life    was   dedicated    to   re-  f  recall  returning  to  Washington  and 

State  will  reimburse  the  revolving  fund  deeming  the  promi.se  of  America  by  non-  .speaking  on   the  floor  of  Uic  House  on 

in  an  amount  equal  to  the  non-Federal  violent  means    For  him.  as  for  Gandhi,  August    1    and    reporting   to   the    House 

share  of  the  funds  advanced  nonviolence  wa.s  never  an  indication  of  on  the  events  I  had  witnessed  and  the 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  '•^fa^^ne-ss    It  was  ratiier  a  higher  moral  conver.sation  I  had  with  Dr.  King 

out  of   the   highway   trust    fund,    to   the  t-onimitment  intended  to  jolt  the  oppres-  i   called   for  inunediate  Executive  ac- 

nght-of-way   revolving    fund.   $100   mil-  ■'^o'"  and  to  awaken  the  Nation,  creating  a  tion  under  .sections  241  and  242  of  title 

lion  for  eactiof  the  fiscal  years  1970.  ia71  f*'"'^*"  '^^  s'lame.  and  thereby  lay  a  solid  18  of  the  United  States  Code  which  make 

and  L372   Itis  believed  that  after  3  years  "^'''^   ^'^^   redre.ss   and   reconciliation.   It  it   a   criminal   offen.se   for   two  or  more 

the  fund  will  become  truly  revolving,  in  ;"cluded  a  strong  faith  m  the  lundamen-  per.sons  to  conspire  'to  injure,  oppress, 

the  .sen.se  that  advances  previous! v  made  J^i^'  decency  of  man  threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen  In  the 

from  the  fund  will  be  repaid  to  the  fund          •^•''  *"  ao"urer  of  the  steadfast  courage  free   exerci.se   or   enjovmenf   of  consti- 

enabling  additional  advances  to  be  made  "'      ifnarkable  intellect  nt  Dr   King,  as  tutlonal  rights. 

f.>r  other  projects  ^' ^Hr*?nH  ""^  ""'  '^"/■"^'*"'>-  *^"^»i  "^  Section  242  makes  a  similar  protection 

The  cosponsor.  of  this  resolution  are:  SdLTth^frn.S'Jr^T""''  ?h""  ^^'"■'^'    deprivation    of    rights    "under 

WILLIAM   H    HAR.SHA.   James   R    Grover  f^f/v     !^'    V  \    n                 ,       '^T^'m'^^^^^  color  of  law.' 

JR    James  C  Ci.EVEL..Nn   D..N  H  CLArsE».  !*        p^so.  a    v^v '""""'      '               ^  ""  '  ^^'•'^°  ^«"«»  '°'  P^^'^Pt  «<=tion  by  the 

Robert   C    McEwEN,   John   J    Dvsrsti          nr  t^m..  ;^U  f^u- o-              ,^     v       .  ICC  to  enforce  it*  own  regulations 

FRED  ScHWENCEr.  HenrvC    ScAaEBERG.  .,-P:.^^"^r.^:rJ,^  '/i.I":!.!!!!^'^"'" '\^  And    I    called    upon    the    Congress    to 


M  G  Snyder.  Robert  V   Denney   Root 


achieved     national     prominence     as     a 


enact  civil  rights  legislation. 


H    7-r,«     T.   «•    n     vf  n   ...        r         ^1"  leader  in  the  civil  iighUs  movement  dur-  ,.,      ,._, 

H.    Z.ON.    Jack    H     M.  Donald.    John    P  ,,,^^   ^jj^,  ^.3,.!,.  ,„o,,tj,,  ^,f    j^-g      j   j     ,  We  did  not  act  and  adopt  legislation 

H.AMMERSCH.V.IDT       and      CLARENCE       E  was  pastor  of  the  DexUT  Aveiiuc  Baptist  ^-'^ar^inteeing    free   ivccess   to    public   ac- 

'^"'■^^''          __^__^^___  Church  of  Montgomerv.  Ala.  commodations  until  1964.  I  believe  it  was 

In  this  capacitv  lie  led  the  struggle  by  ;^"'*'    "    ''^    "^     ^^   ^''^    "o'    ^'"act   legis- 

THE  L.\TE   REVEREIND  DKMARTIN  t'"-'      Montgomerv      Negro      community  '^'^'<^"  t^^ovidrng  for  the  effective  enforce- 

LUTHER  KLNG,  JK  against   the  local   bus  companVs  Ion--  '"''"'•  of  the  rights  guaranteed  under  sec- 

-m,^    dOTTAu-c-D      T'   H  standmg  practice  of  racial  segregation  "o"s  241  and  242  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 

n.L   .f  ,^.     ^f          ,^    '*",.^    previous  ^,    ^^^     organized  the  MontgomeS-  ^^  ^^'"^'  <^°^^  """'  yesterday,  finally 

Older  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  bus  boycott,  which  lasted  for  over  aTean  ^"^P'^tinu^  action  on  the  bill  which  we 


\T-    RViV   vrr    Gr^oiro,    T      u  I'c  conveyances  was  dcclarcd  imconsti 

n,  ■),  '  .^n'Vl  ^'   Speaker.  I  ask  unani-  tional  by  the  US   Supreme  Court 

mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  -phe  le.-al  victory  was  a  landmark 

The  SPF  Jkp'r"  r'  rJ^^T'  T'"''-  ''''  '''^'"^  "^-'^-^^  '^^'«"'>'  -"''"^tu^ 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection   to  had    to    be    bridged    continually    by    ..,t- 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  direct  action  that  Dr.  King  led  so  sue-      '"^"^    mcarccra 

^"^1}                                                              '  cessfuUy  during  his  life  and  at  the  time     -"^^    -"^^  ^'"-^  J^ 


Jo^'^Mnutl  ^^'    "''*'"  ^  '■^''*^'^'"^^  '*  at  which  point  racialVeg'regationin  pub-'  ^^f^"^  >"  "^^  "°"se  last  summer  to  pro- 

-'-i^'uies.  jj^  conveyances  was  declared  unconstitu-  ^''°^  Protection  against  racial  violence. 

In  April   1963,  Dr.  King  was  in  Ala- 

but  *^^'"^-  engaging  in  one  more  struggle  for 

ThM  QPS'A;fpo    r    ,►,          V,      .                 ..^.  ...,»....«...<  ^ctuahty  ^'i^ii'-in   digmty   and   the   observance   of 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection   to  had    to    be    bridged    continually    by    the  constitutional    rights.    He    was    arrested 

rrated    in    the    Birmingham 

^.                                                                                  .   „  -._  ^  juncture  a  group  of  white 

There  was  no  objection.                           '  of  his  death.  clergymen  wrote  a  public  statement  crit- 
Mr    RYAS    Mr    Speaker,  dming  the  The  Mont^jomery  bus  boycott  was  one  'Sizing  him  for  leading  demonstrations 
past     week     eloquent     tributes     to     the  of  the  every  first  successful  black  direct-  described  as  "unwise  and  untimely." 
Reverend  Dr    Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  action   protest   movements    Violation  of  Dr.  King  replied  in  what  was  a  master- 
have  been  spoken  and  published  all  over  the  rights  for  which  Dr   King  fought  in  P'*^*-"'  ■'^umming  up  the  horror  of  racial 
the  world    The  depth  and  extent  of  the  Montgomery  catapulted  him  into  a  posi-  segregation    on    the    personal    level.    "I 
grief    have    been    evident,    and    an    out-  tion  of  leadership  again  in  Albany    Ga  ^"*^^  ''  '^^  easy,"  Dr.  King  declared    "for 
pouring   of  national  conscience   marked  In    1962    vvhere    racial    segregation   con-  ^^°^^  ^^'^o  have  never  felt  the  stinging 
the  funeral  in  AtlanU  on  Tuesday,  mak-  tinued  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land  effects  of  segregation  to  sav  wait  " 
ing    the    procession    from    the    Ebenczer  Dr    King    and    the    black    community  Accused  by  the  clergymen  of  being  an 
Baptist  Church  to  the  services  at  More-  there  were  fighting  for  the  right  to  send  extremist.  Dr.   King   replied: 
house  College  a  mov^mg  and  memorable  their     children     to     integrated     public  The  question  u  not  whether  we  win  be 
experience    shared    by    people    from    alj  school^which  had  been  law  .since  the  "trem.st  but  wh^t  kind  of  extremist  wiU 
walks  of  life  who  mourned  the  loss  of  a  Supreme  Court  desegregation  decision  of  *''  ^^    ^^■'"   *'^   ^.c  extremists  for   iiaie  or 


Just  ai  brothers  and  sisters,  black  and  facilities  on  an  equal  and  integrated  "-emists  for  immoraii-y.  .md  thus  fell  below 
V/hite  together,  joined  hands  m  Atlanta,  ba.-.is,  which  was  theoretically  uplield  by  '■^*"'  environment  The  other,  jesus  Christ, 
let  us  hope  that  racial  reconcUiation  will  the  14th  amendment  but  winch  did  not  *"*  ''"  ^^^remist  for  love,  truth,  and  good- 
follow   in  America  become  statute  law  until    ^  vears  later  "^'*«;'"'i  thereby  rose  above  hi.s  environment 

In  one  .sense  the  time  for  words  is  past,  an  achievement  which  owed  much  to  his  The  ^'l^^li^'^-T^^ll  ^'Jt^T  o^^rt'i^  "e'x' 


The  time  for  action  is  long  overdue. 


Struggle. 


tremisis. 
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In  August  1963,  over  100,000  persons 
participated  in  the  peaceful  march  on 
Washington  with  Dr.  King  at  their  head. 
The  march  represented  an  outpouring 
of  public  sentiment  in  support  of  civil 
lights.  I  recall  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  hearing  Dr. 
King's  eloquent  words.  "I  have  a  dream." 

He  said  on  that  occasion: 

I,et  us  not  v^allow  in  the  valley  of  despair. 

I  say  to  you  t<xiay.  my  friends,  though, 
even  though  we  tare  the  difficulties  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  I  still  have  a  dream.  It  is  a 
dream  deeply  nxjted  in  the  .American  dream. 
I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will 
rise  up.  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  Its 
creed:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
•vidcnt.  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

I  recall  being  with  Martin  Luther  King 
in  Selma,  Ala  ,  in  February  1965,  when 
he  was  released  from  jail  where  he 
had  been  imprisoned  for  having  led  dem- 
onstrations for  voting  rights.  At  that 
time  in  Selma  and  in  Dallas  County 
generally,  there  were  fewer  than  400  Ne- 
groes registered  to  vote  out  of  a  black 
population  in  excess  of  15.000. 

In  neighboring  Lowndes  County  no 
Negro  had  been   registered. 

From  this  experience,  as  from  my  ex- 
I)erienc€  with  the  civil  rights  movement 
in  Mississippi  during  the  summer  of  1964, 
I  knew  firsthand  of  the  artificial,  arbi- 
trary devices  employed  to  prevent  Negro 
citizens  from  voting,  from  plain  in- 
timidation and  violence  to  contorted 
tests  of  constitutional  interpretation,  the 
Constitution  itself  being  used  to  deny  its 
guarantees.  We  again  witnessed  in  Selma 
the  suppression  of  the  constitutionally 
protected  rights  of  free  speech,  petition, 
assemblj',   and   suffrage. 

The  1965  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomeiT  spurred  the  Congress  to  enact 
another  landmark  civil  rights  bill — the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of   1965 


his  militant,  nonviolent  struggle  for 
racial  equality  and  later  for  his  refusal 
to  be  silent  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

All  America  has  a  duty  to  carrs'  for- 
ward his  work. 

I  remember  so  well  hearing  the  elo- 
quent voice  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
ring  out,  quoting  the  jwem  of  wliich  he 
was  so  fond  by  John  Donne,  of  the  16th 
century : 

No  man  Is  an  Island  entire  of  il.'ielf 
Every    man    Is    a    plere    of    the    comincnl,    a 

part  of  the  main 
Any   man's   death   dlminishe.s   nio   because   I 

.am  Involved  In  mankind 
And  therefore  never  .coiui  10  kniiW  !   r  whom 

the  bell  tolls 
It  tolls  for  thee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bell  has  tolled  this 
week.  Let  us  hope  that  out  of  the  depths 
of  this  tragedy  will  come  an  awakening 


eluded  in  that,  of  course,  as  the  House 
knows,  is  the  item  dealing  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  the  return- 
ing veterans  from  Vietnam  and  unem- 
ployed ex-Federal  employees.  We  were 
advised  that  some  34  St^ites  now  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  meet  these  just  and 
luoper  commitments,  and  we  were  ad- 
vLscd  furtlier  that  t>efore  this  coming 
Easter  recess  would  be  concluded,  there 
would  be  several  other  such  States. 

We  leel  under  the  circumstances  that 
it  IS  proper  that  this  House  act  imme- 
diately on  this  emergency  resolution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wi.scon- 
.sin  I  Mr.  LairuI,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^rce  com- 
pletely  with    what  the  gentleman   from 


on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that     Pcnn:iylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  1  has  said  about 


every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve 
racial  reconciliation  in  this  country- — 
and  to  achieve  it  now.  Then  the  dream 
for  which  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  died 
may  t>e  truly  realized. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent    that    all    Members    may 


this  House  joint  resolution  I  checked 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  this 
morning  and  was  told  that  over  60,000 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  these  unem- 
Ijloyment  i>ayments  are  not  receiving 
them  because  the  appropriation  has  been 
completely  exhausted,  rhc  majority  of 
these  i>ersons  are  ex-servicemen,  for  the 
most  part  veterans  of  Vietnam.  Under 
the  circumstances.  I  do  not  see  how  any 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise     Member  could  oi^pose  this  resolution.  I 


and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  .sub- 
ject of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t'cntleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30.  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 


the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
Again  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  at     propriations  and  members  of  the  Com- 


the  head  of  the  movement  that  dram- 
atized throughout  the  Nation  an  out- 
rageous denial  of  fundamental  rights, 
which  demonstrated  to  the  Congress  the 
need  for  legislative  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  Dr.  King  was 
to  have  led  another  movement  to  demon- 
strate again  to  the  Congress  the  need  for 
a  massive  commitment  of  our  national 
resources  in  order  to  overcome  the  con- 
ditions which  beset  the  ghetto  areas  of 
our  cities  and  deprived  rural  areas  of  our 
country — the  conditions  which  .so  many 
I)Oor,  both  black  and  white,  face.  We  will 
never  know  whether  his  leadership  would 
have  moved  the  Congress  and  the  Nation, 
as  it  did  in  the  past,  but  we  do  know  that 
we  have  been  moved  by  his  tragic  death 
and  the  unfortunate  violence  of  its  after- 
math; and  we  know  that  we  can  ill  af- 
ford his  loss  at  this  hour. 

A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country,  as  the  proverb  says. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  often  vili- 
fied in  his  own  countrj-.  His  sincerity  was 
impunged  by  extremists  of  both  races. 
He  was  ultimately  slain  by  a  deranged 
.society,  whose  capacity  for  redemption 
he  never  doubted. 

In  life,  he  was  honored  throughout  the 
world.  He  was  the  youngest  person  ever 
to    receive   the   Nobel   Peace   Prize.   In 
death,  he  has  been  honored  in  his  own    mit  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
land,  where  he  was  so  often  maligned  for    passed  last  week  by  this  body,  and  in- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  I  ask  unani' 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
1229,  making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H,J.  Res.  1229 
Resolved  1)1/  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  e>f  Amer'.ra 
in  Congress  Assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
supply  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "unemploy- 
ment  compensation    for    Federal    employees 
and  ex-servicemen".  $28,000,000. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  the  other  body  saw  fit  to  recom- 


certainly  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  jjrevious  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engro.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  tngro.s.sed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read   the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
l^assage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ijas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  joint  reso- 
lution at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TWENTY   THOUSAND   MARTYR.'^ 
FREEDOM 


TO 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  20.000 
courageous  and  loyal  American  men  have 
Liven  their  lives  in  Vietnam  to  defend 
the  honor  of  the  United  States  in  our 
agreements  to  poUce  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Each  of  these  brave  young  men  arc 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  free  men — de- 
fending the  world  from  the  barbarianism 
of  God-hating  Commmiists. 

Each  man  pave  his  life  as  an  American 
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martyr  for  us  that  we  at  home  WDuld 
have  tune  to  awaken  to  the  sinister  lying 
Influences  which  have  infected  our  news, 
r'tarded  our  Oovprnment.  and  wfakened 
the  mind  and  will  of  our  people. 

As  a  grateful  nation  our  recoRnltlon 
of  their  love  to  date  has  been  the  mere 
drapinu  of  the  casket  with  the  flag  of  the 
Inited  States,  which  is  presented  to  the 
family  after  the  funeral  A  trlbut*  lui- 
futiii'4  true  martvis  by  a  '-'rateful  coun- 
try— dama«in!»  to  our  national  image  at, 
home  and  abroad  | 

Accordmsly.  yesterday  I  i  sitroduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  760  callinij 
for  the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  the 
U  S  flat;  lly  at  half-mast  as  a  memorial 
to  our  valiant  fighting  men  and  wumen' 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  cause 
01  individual  liberty  under  God  and  that 
our  flag  remain  at  half-mast  until  such 
time  as  the  Communist  enemy  is  de- 
feated in  South  Vietnam  or  until  the 
Communist  world  aggression  is  halted. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows  my 
leinaiks 

H     C'>N     Rts    760 

Rf  solved   hri 'ftie  House  of  Rfprr-tentatit  r . 
'  f'lf  SfTtafe  concvnng i .  That  It  is  the  sense 
i>f  Congresa  that  It  shall  oe  the  policy  ol  the 
Uimed  States  to  fly   the  flag  of   the  United' 
btatea   ,it   half-mast    ;ls    .i    niemorliil    to   our' 
valiant    men    and    women    who    have    given 
their  lives  in  the  cause  uf  individual  llberfy 
under  God- -martyred  la  our  [x-rpetiial  b.it-, 
tie   against  communism   and    tyranny   in   all; 
forms  I 

It  Is  fur'her  the  .sense  of  Congress  that  the^ 
flag  of  the  United  States  shiill  remain  at  half- 
mast  until  our  Commutilst  enemy  is  defeated 
in  South   Vietnam,  or  until   Communist   ag- 
i{ression  in  that  country  ts  halted  | 


GOLD  MINING   '.VITH   NUCLEAR   EX- 
PLOSrV'ES  LOOKS  PROMISING 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous 
order  of  tlie  Hou.^e.  the  gentleman  from 
California  Mr  Hcsmer  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker  several 
weeks  ago  iiere  in  the  House  I  revealed 
that  the  Atomic  Enersy  Commission  and 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at 
Livermore.  Calif .  were  examining  the 
possibility  of  applying  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives  to  the  recovery  of  low-grade 
gold  ore  deixjsits. 

I  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  strong 
possibihty  that  the  use  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives through  the  AEC  s  Plowshare 
program  combined  with  an  in  situ  leach- 
ing process  might  significantly  reduce 
gold-mining  costs,  thus  making  large  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  gold  economically^ 
recoverable 

At  that  time.  I  >aid  that  such  a  process, 
if  technically  feasible,  might  reduce  gold- 
production  costs  in  this  country  to  less 
than  SIO  per  ounce,  perhaps  considerably 
less.  I  also  said  it  might  be  feasible 
within  the  ntrxl  decade  or  sooner 

I  have  now  received  a  synopsis  of  a 
preliminary  report  trom  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  to  the  AEC  which! 
details  first  results  of  the  test  program 
being  conducted  on  this  concept  These 
test  results  generally  confirm  the  op- 
timism I  had  m  P'ebruaiy  that  this 
process  is  indeed  feasible 

While  I  would  emphasize  the  prelimi- 
nary nature  of  these  tests  and  ix)int  out 


that  therf"  still  are  .several  remaining 
technical  and  economic  questions,  I  think 
the  results  so  far  are  very  encouraging 
In  addition,  the  AEC  is  optimistic  enough 
to  be  conducting  statT-level  discussions 
witii  officials  of  tiie  U  S  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  US  Geoloelcal  Survey  to  deter- 
mine what  further  cix)Meratlve  action.  If 
any.  might  be  appropriate  at  this  early 
stage  of  technical  df\elopment 

By  way  of  background  AECs  Plow- 
share program  to  apply  nuclear  explo- 
sives to  peaceful  applications  has  been 
in  existence  for  10  years  In  the  past 
couple  of  months  the  program  has 
reached  a  peak  of  activity  The  first 
commeicial  demonstration  of  Plowshare 
explosives  was  conducted  m  December 
With  Project  Gasbuggy  which  was 
designed  to  stimulate  natural  gas  pro- 
duction m  the  area  of  Farmington. 
N  Mex  This  was  followed  by  Pro.)ect 
Cabriolet  in  Januaiy  a  nuclear  cratering 
experiment,  and  most  recently,  the 
Bu4i:y  I  nuclear  t-xtavatlon  experiment. 

Proiects  to  demonstrate  the  apiilica- 
lion  of  Plowsliaie  cxplosucs  to  recover 
copper  and  oil  from  shale  also  arc 
planned  Other  possibilities  inrludinK 
digging  a  new^  interoceanic  sea-level 
canal,  excavation  of  new  harbors,  under- 
ground water  reservoirs  and  a  new  inland 
sea  in  North  Africa,  are  under  consldeia- 
llon. 

It  was  the  copper  recovery  experiment, 
called  Project  Sloop,  which  stimulated 
thinking  about  a  similar  project  lor  gold. 
In  the  Sloop  experiment,  an  under- 
ground nuclear  explosion  will  create  a 
tall  column  of  fractured  copper-bearing 
rock  called  a  "chimney  '  A  leaching 
solution  will  be  introduced  into  the 
chimney  to  dissolve  the  copper  and 
cause  it  to  flow  to  the  bottom  of  the  frac- 
tured area  and  collect  In  a  pool.  From 
there,  the  copper  will  be  pumped  to  the 
surface.  A  chemical  proces.sing  plant  at 
the  site  will  extract  the  dissolved  copper 
from  the  leaching  solution  In  gold  lodes, 
the  process  would  work  :'sscntially  the 
same  way 

.Mthough  a  process  tor  In  situ  leaching 
(if  copper  has  been  utilized  for  centuries, 
m  situ  gold  leaching  is  not  now  a  com- 
mercial operation  Consequently,  two  of 
the  first  problems  recognized  by  the  sci- 
entists at  Lawrence  were  finding  suit- 
able leach  agents  to  work  on  cold,  and 
the  efTect  of  radioactivity  from  the  nu- 
clear explosion  on  the  leach  process. 

Utilizing  ore  samples  from  the  El  Do- 
lado  Mining  District  in  Clark  County. 
Ne\  .  and  the  low-t:rade  deposit  near 
Carlin,  Nev  LRL  scientists  conducted 
leach  tests  w ith  small  columns  of  ciushed 
ore.  The  ores  contained  about  0  J  troy 
ounce  ui  gold  per  ton.  a  \alue  ef  about 
SIO  per  ton  at  current  prices.  Each  ore 
was  leached  with  an  acidified  aqueous  so- 
lution ol  sodium  hypochlorite,  sodium 
chloride,  and  ethanolamine  The  final 
recovery  ot  gold  in  the  tests  was  75  per- 
cent from  the  El  Dorado  ore  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  Carlin  ore  The  .scientists  con- 
cluded that  this  modified  chlorination 
leaching  solution  coupled  with  an  amine 
Is  very  effective  in  dissolving  the  gold  and 
keeping  it  in  solution,  winch  is  neces- 
sary for  recovery  However,  they  caution 
that  other  variables  must  be  considered 


before  one  may  become  loo  optimistic 
about  the  technique  They  point  to  the 
need  for  better  mineralogical  characteri- 
zations of  ore  types,  and  a  study  of  the 
chemistry  of  oxldntlon  of  gold 

No  experimental  work  has  yet  been 
pel  formed  on  the  efTect  of  radioactivity 
on  the  i;old  leach  prociss  However,  sim- 
ilar tests  conducted  by  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion laboratory  and  the  Oak  Ridiie  Na- 
tional Laboratory  in  connection  with  the 
pro;)0,,ed  Project  S!ooi>  concluded  that  in 
the  case  of  copper  the  radiation  i)roblem 
is  manaeeable 

In  summarizing  their  recent  experi- 
ments on  the  gold.  Lawrence  scientists 
D  F  Snoebeiger  and  J  S  Kahn  reported 
as  'ollows: 

Ii  ii..n<hislon,  laboratf^ry  experlmeins.  site 
t"  :  •na'.U'ns,  and  economic  cost  analyses  must 
lie  tonducled  and  evaluated  befi're  conslri- 
•  rlniT  Li  niK-lear  expi^rlmeiit  Niiin'thcles.s  the 
<aitt,'row'h  of  this  work  drawing  upon  the 
cxti-nslve  developments  in  recent  years  in 
he  technology  of  complexion  chemistry, 
hold.s  considerable  promise  lor  a  Plowshare 
.iprlicririon. 

Mr  Speaker  I  cite  this  report  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  press  and  the 
world  economic  community  the  fact  tliat 
■Jie  po.ssibility  of  the  United  States  re- 
covering substantial  new  bodies  of  gold 
is  not  as  remote  as  iias  been  generally 
assumed 

I  intend  to  follow  progress  in  this  area 
clo.sely.  and  if  more  detailed  experiments 
continue  to  reveal  the  promise  of  this 
concept.  I  hope  it  would  be  pursued  by 
the  AEC  on  a  priority  basis  to  help  re- 
supply  our  dwindling  gold  reserves. 

I  refer  to  my  original  statement  on 
this  subject,  which  appeared  on  images 
3690  and  :i691  ;n  the  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 21    1968 


ILUNOIS  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois Mr  Michel  I  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  sesquicentennial  celebration 
for  my  beloved  home  State  of  Illinois, 
and  while  the  act  of  statehood  was  signed 
on  December  3.  1818.  by  President  Mon- 
roe. I  am  prompted  to  make  these  re- 
marks today  becau.se  of  the  very  .strong 
likelihood  that  Congress  will  not  be  in 
session  this  December.  President  Monroe 
signed  the  enabling  act,  .uivinu  Illinois 
permission  to  become  a  State,  on  April  18, 
1818.  and  since  that  is  1  week  from  to- 
day my  remarks  are  quite  appropriate 
and  timely  tven  though  we  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  oiu'  Easter  recess  on  April  18. 

The  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
mirrors  the  very  history  of  the  United 
Stales  itself.  Created  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness 150  years  ago.  Illinois  l.a^  been  ex- 
panded modified,  developed,  and  per- 
fected to  the  ixjint  ot  its  jjicsent  magni- 
ficent stature  and  she  .--tands  today  as 
the  pride  of  the  Midwest,  glorying  in  the 
strength  of  her  resources  and  the  force 
of  her  accomplisliments 

This  .Near  the  people  of  Illinois  will 
celebrate  the  conception  Oi  the  State,  in 
the  distant  past,  and  hall  the  many 
heroes    and    heroic    undertakings    that 
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have  rendered  our   history  remarkable 
In  so  many  respects. 

Ours  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  adopt  or  approve  many  changes  In 
archaic  custom  and  tradition.  In  the  in- 
terest of  progress.  Illinois  was  the  first, 
for  example,  to  enact  State  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  railroads,  In  1833,  setting 
the  stage  for  greatly  expanded  commerce 
throughout  the  entire  Midwest.  Illinois 
also  was  the  first  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
tecting the  labor  rights  of  women 
workers,  in  the  year  1872.  When  women's 
suffrage  was  voted  by  Congress,  in  the 
form  of  the  19th  amendment,  in  the  year 
1919,  Illinois  was  the  first  State  to  ratify 
the  amendment.  The  first  woman  ever 
to  serve  as  a  revenue  collector,  in  1923, 
and  the  first  Negro  ever  to  serve  as  a  dis- 
trict court  judge,  in  1961,  were  both  H- 
llnolsans.  The  State  of  Illinois  also  was 
the  first  to  enact  legislation,  in  1955,  re- 
quiring seat  belts  in  automobiles,  for  the 
physical  well-being  of  her  citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  Illinois  can  also  be 
said  to  be  dedicated  to  many  of  the 
finest  old  traditions  In  American  his- 
tory. Among  the  lasting  impresssions  of 
the  traveler  on  his  first  visit  to  Illinois, 
once  he  gets  off  the  superhighways,  is 
that  of  miles  of  com  rows  springing 
from  the  rich  black  soil,  of  the  little 
roads  that  depart  every  mile  or  so  from 
the  main  roadways  and  follow  a  long 
hedgerow  back  to  a  tree-shaded  farm- 
stead. Close  inspection  of  statistics  will 
tell  you  that  there  are  many  more  lUi- 
noisans  engaged  in  industrial  work  than 
the  total  number  engaged  in  farming, 
but  In  many  parts  of  the  State  you 
would  certainly  find  that  hard  to  believe. 
Indeed,  It  can  be  said  in  all  truth  that 
Illinois  is  a  thorough  mixture  of  the 
finest  elements  of  the  past  and  the  finest 
of  the  present. 

When  settlement  began,  in  1818,  pio- 
neers made  their  way  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  from  the  cotton  States,  a 
majority  immigrating  from  the  South. 
The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1825, 
brought  an  army  of  New  Englanders 
pouring  into  northern  Illinois  and  the 
State  began  to  take  on  much  the  same 
political  complexion  as  a  cross-section 
of  the  country  itself.  Princeton,  Gales- 
burg,  Rockford,  and  dozens  of  other 
northern  Illinois  cities  were  settled  by 
New  Englanders.  while  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity the  influence  of  the  South  was 
everywhere  prominent,  in  accent,  tra- 
dition, and   architecture. 

With  the  opening  of  the  railroad  era 
in  the  1850's,  and  the  first  faint  rum- 
blings of  industrialization,  there  en- 
tered a  new  element.  By  1856,  one-four- 
teenth of  all  the  immigrants  landing  at 
New  York  City  were  moving  on  to  Illi- 
nois. By  1860  their  total  had  passed 
300,000,  with  Irish  and  Germans  pre- 
dominating, and  almost  half  of  Chicago 
was  foreign-born.  As  Chicago  boomed, 
many  of  the  foreign-born  remained  in 
the  city,  easily  finding  jobs  in  the  count- 
less new  industrial  plants.  But  others, 
particularly  the  Swedes,  Germans,  and 
other  races  of  agricultural  tradition,  fil- 
tered out  into  the  State  and  ultimately 
settled  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns. 
Clearly,  these  infusions  into  Illinois, 
from  its  very  beginnings,  have  helped  to 


render  It  the  remarkable,  truly  repre- 
sentative State  It  is  today. 

Both  agriculture   and  Industry   have 
proved    highly    Important.    Geographi- 
cally,   Illinois   belongs    neither    to   the 
North,  South,  East,  nor  West,  but  at  a 
peculiar  focal  point  of  all  four.  Politi- 
cally speaking,  the  State  early  became 
a  battleground  for  the  slavery  contro- 
versy, between   the   New   England   ele- 
ment and  the  southern  settlers.  Sena- 
tor Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  ral- 
lied both  factions  to  his  cause,  in  the 
1840's  and  the  1850's,  and  for  a  time  ap- 
peared the  uncontested  champion  of  the 
West.  He  was  brilliant,  imaginative,  and 
courageous.    He   also   was   enterprising, 
rising  to  industrial  prominence  as  pro- 
moter of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
presidential    nomination    in    1852    and 
1856,    but    was    barely    defeated    both 
times.  He  was  recognized  as  the  polit- 
ical genius  of  the  moment,  and  his  fame 
brought  further  recognition  to  his  State. 
But  the  slavery  controversy  was  sweep- 
ing all  before  it,  and  Douglas  could  not 
solve  its  mysteries.  In  the  national  elec- 
tions  of    1852,    the   great   Whig    Party 
broke  in  half.  North  and  South,  fighting 
over  slavery,  and  in  1854  the  new,  crusad- 
ing Republican  Party  appeared,  stand- 
ing on  a  clear-cut  antislavery  platform. 
In  Illinois,  the  first  Republican  attract- 
ing notice  was  a  long,  tall  former  Con- 
gressman named  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
as  a  Whig  had  failed  to  break  the  power 
of  Senator  Douglas  in  Illinois.  As  a  Re- 
publican, however,  Lincoln  could  chal- 
lenge Douglas  on  the  slavery  issue,  and 
he  did  so  in  spectacular  fashion.  Civil 
disorder  iiad  broken  out  in  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory, in  1854.  between  proslavery  and 
antislavery  settlers,  and  Lincoln  was  de- 
claring that  the  only  way  to  save  the  Na- 
tion from  complete  disintegration  over 
the  slavery  issue  was  to  keep  slavery  out 
of  the  territories  altogether. 

Senator  Douglas,  on  the  other  hand. 
declared  that  he  "didn't  care  if  slavery 
was  voted  up  or  voted  down,"  In  1858, 
Lincoln  challenged  Douglas  when  he 
sought  reelection  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
two  men  staged  the  most  exciting  pohti- 
cal  debate  in  the  memory  of  man.  Both 
were  magnificent,  powerful,  and  effec- 
tive orators,  Douglas  speaking  in  behalf 
of  longstanding  tradition.  against 
change,  Lincoln  in  behalf  of  principle, 
favoring  change.  The  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates  caught  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  although  Douglas  was  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  by  a  handful  of 
votes,  Lincoln  had  risen  overnight  to  na- 
tional attention. 

In  1860,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  again 
were  opposed  to  one  another;  this  time 
as  presidential  candidates,  and  this  time 
Lincoln  was  elected.  Repubhcan  victory 
so  enraged  the  South  that  secession 
began,  and  the  Union  was  dissolved.  In 
this  emergency,  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
joined,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
to  fight  for  the  Union;  two  great  politi- 
cal rivals,  who  had  battled  each  other 
for  almost  30  years,  now  leading  their 
supporters  Ln  heroic  unity,  to  reestab- 
lish the  American  dream,  and  break  the 
stranglehold  of  slavery. 
Before  the  Civil  War  was  well  under- 


way, Douglas  was  dead.  Having  toured 
the  North,  speaking  everywhere,  to  all 
who  would  hear  him,  urging  resistance 
to  dlsimlon,  he  suddenly  fell  ill  and  died, 
the  victim  of  total  exhaustion.  In  his 
place  arose  others,  however,  his  follow- 
ers, acting  in  his  name.  Of  these,  the 
least  known,  before  the  war,  but  the 
most  famous  by  the  time  the  war  was 
over,  was  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  organized 
an  army  in  northwest  Kentucky  and  led 
it  crashing  through  the  Mississippi  Valley 
to  Vicksburg.  When  Vicksburg  fell,  he 
rallied  Union  forces  in  Tennessee,  and 
then  Virginia,  to  smash  the  rebellion  in 
eveiT  quarter.  Grateful  for  the  political 
leadership  of  Lincoln,  Grant  transferred 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  cause,  and 
was  twice  elected  to  the  Presidency,  in 
1868  and  in  1872. 

In  company  with  Grant  was  John  A. 
Logan,  otherwise  known  as  "Black  Jack" 
Logan,  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
southern  Illinois  and  once  the  leader  of 
the  proslavery  cause  throughout  the  old 
Northwest.  It  was  said  by  his  enemies 
that  he  had,  in  the  past,  organized  gangs 
of  toughs  to  drive  abolitionist  speakers 
and  isreachers  out  of  the  State,  and  to 
close  down  antislavery  newspapers  in  his 
congressional  district.  He  was  the  bitter- 
est enemy  the  Illinois  Republicans  had 
ever  had  to  deal  with.  But  once  the 
shooting  started,  he  volunteered,  fighting 
as  a  civihan  at  First  Bull  Run;  as  a  col- 
onel at  Belmont.  Mo.,  under  Grant;  as  a 
brigadier  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Corinth; 
as  a  major  general  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war;  a  furious,  emotional,  brawling 
Irishman,  who  was  known  to  weep  over 
the  death  of  his  men,  then  rush  forward 
to  annihilate  the  enemy,  with  ferocious 
force,  and  extraordinary  ability.  He  was 
one  of  thousands  of  Illinoisans  un- 
schooled in  the  arts  of  war.  who  showed 
to  magnificent  advantage  throughout 
that  dreadful  conflict. 

In  the  postwar  period.  Logan  joined 
Grant  in  transferring  to  the  Republican 
Party,  which  lie  came  to  regard  as  the 
only  true  party  of  the  Union.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
nominated,  in  1884,  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  leader  of  Civil 
War  veterans,  General  Logan  also  is  re- 
membered in  history  as  the  first  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  ix)st-Civil  War  period  of  Ameri- 
can historj',  another  lUinoisan  came  to 
prominence  in  the  person  of  Congress- 
man Joseph  G.  Cannon,  later  to  be  known 
as  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  tumul- 
tuous 1880's  and  1890's,  Congress  was 
constantly  embroiled  in  controversy  over 
stalling  tactias  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority,  which  refused  to  allow 
legislation  to  pass,  simply  by  means  of 
parliamentary  maneuvering. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  B.  P^-ed  broke 
the  tyranny  of  the  minority,  duriiig  liis 
term  of  office  and  'Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  of 
Illinois,  who  succeeded  Reed  in  the 
speakership,  maintained  the  same  tradi- 
tion, in  the  interest  of  majority  rule  and 
true  democracy.  For  this  policy,  and  for 
the  salty,  sharp,  and  decisive  manner  in 
which  he  carried  out  the  ixilicy.  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon  of  Illinois  earned  the  great 
hostility  of  liis  political  opponents.  But 
so  had  Lincoln,  and  so  had  Grant,  and  so 
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had  Logan,  and  so  had  all  ttie  »{ieat  po- 
htiral  heroes  of  IlhnoUs  For  the  only  pol- 
itician.s  worth  remembenny  are  those 
who  take  a  stand  strong  enough  to  war- 
rant thf  Induiuition  of  their  opponent-s 
The  same  traditions  pievailing  today, 
another  outstanding  Illinousan  has  es- 
rablLshed  himsolf  a.s  a  great  and  di.st|n- 
mushed  political  leader 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Honorable 
EvERFTT  M  DiRKSEN.  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  who  car- 
ries on  today  the  same  noble,  emphatic 
powerful,  and  iinpre.ssive  political  tradi- 
tions that  have  rendered  Illinoisana  a 
major  force  in  American  ptjlitical  circles 
throughout  Che  long  and  glonoiis  politi- 
cal history  of  our  Stat<* 

Following  the  Civil  War.  thrivuig 
young  cities  and  diversified  industries 
rendered  Illinois  all  the  more  powerful 
as  a  force  throughout  the  entire  western 
region  of  the  country  The  number  of 
wage  earners  and  manufacturers  grew 
from  11.559.  in  1850.  to  31J.198.  in  1890 
Out  of  the  growth  of  the  labor  force 
emerged  labor  troubles,  highlighted  by 
the  struggle  for  the  3-hour  day  witiiout 
a  loss  in  salary  The  Chicago  Hayniarket 
riot  of  May.  1886.  seemingly  crushed  the 
cause  of  organized  labor,  but  the  reform 
era.  under  Tl;e<jdore  Roosevelt,  revived 
the  rights  of  working  men  in  Illinois,  as 
elsewhere 

World  War  I  aroused  the  .same  patri- 
otic response  from  Illinois  a.s  h.ad  the 
crisis  of  Civil  War  times  By  June  1917. 
less  than  three  months  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  351  153  Illinois  men  were  In 
uniform  Illinois  was  one  of  three  States 
to  furnish  an  entire  National  Guard 
division  TJ.e  same  tradition  had  led  to 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  every  sub- 
sequent military  etTort  by  our  govern- 
ment, including  the  present  one 

In  virtually  every  category,  the  State 
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The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foiTiia  ^  Mr  Bklli  is  recoi/nized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  BEIX  Mr  Speaker  since  my  first 
election  in  1960  I  believe  I  have  supported 
every  civil  rights  bill  to  come  before  this 
body 

But  never  liave  I  voted  with  absolute 
satisfaction 

As  I  also  believe  that  there  has  seldom 
been  absolute  satisfaction  on  any  lecusla- 
tion  to  come  before  this  Congress 

Always  there  has  been  fiuestioiiable 
language,  vague  phrases,  questions  of 
constitutionality,  and  general  belief  that 
uiven  more  time  a  better  law  could  be 
written 

I  have  fell  this  when  debate  has  been 


sues  of  our  tune  The  problem  saps  our  na- 
tldnal  strcnetii.  It  paralyzes  our  will,  it 
sh.inies  our  soul 

Last  summer,  tlie  President  ;ipp«ilntf(1  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Cull  Dis- 
orders Wliat  the  report  of  the  Commission 
said  Is  pertinent  liere: 

Tills  IS  our  basic  conclusion  Our  nation 
15  moving  toward  two  societies,  one  blarlt 
one  white-  separate  and  unequal  " 

FrM-using  on  the  fiuestlon  of  open  liouslng 
the  iteport  observed 

"Discrimination  prevents  access  to  many 
non-slum  areas,  particularly  tlie  suburbs, 
where  gocxl  housing  exi.sts  In  .iddlllon.  by 
criMtlng  a  blacic  pressure'  In  tlie  racial 
ghettos.  It  makes  It  possible  for  landlords  to 
break  up  ispartments  for  denser  occupancy, 
and  keeps  prices  and  rents  of  deteriorated 
ghetto  housing  higher  than  tliey  would  b» 
In  a  truly  tree  market  " 

Men  can  be  Imprisoned  outside  of  Jails 
The   ghetto-dweller   knows    tliat     The    Neijro 


of  Illinois  has  bid  for  top  billing,  and  in  ^'^^^  thouuhtful,  thoroutih.  sut)erb  anal- 
ysis of  some  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions arising  from  this  legislation  that  I 
have  ever  read 

I  commend  the  gentleman  fif)m  Ohio 
for  his  uni  ivaled  statement  as  well  ;us  his 
excellence  and  courage  in  beint;  a  major 
factor  in  secunmr  the  pas.sage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

My  colleagues.  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  you  take  time  from  your  busy  sched- 
ules to  read  this  statement. 

The  .>Utement  follows 


fast  paced.  I  have  felt  this  when  debate     knows  that  lie  is  caged,  that  .society  really 
seemed  to  drone  nn  continuously  on  is- 
sues v^hich  had  lieen  carved  over,  session 
after  session. 

But  always  the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  had  to  relinquish  new  laws  to  the 
te.sr,  of  experience 

Our  job  has  been  to  make  "yes"  or 
'no  '  decisions  on  balance,  in  full  recog- 
nition that  neither  the  status  quo  nor 
the  remedies  before  us  were  beyond  ques- 
tion 

During  the  civil  nghU  debate  yester- 
day, doubts  were  expressed  as  is  usual 
on  nearly  all  major  let:islatlon.  about 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  les- 
islation  and  becau.se  of  the  profound  ietral 
knowledge  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
on  this  subject.  I  would  like  at  this  time, 
to  place  into  the  Record  the  statement 
of  Congressman  Willlam  M  McCulloch 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  H  R  2516. 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1968 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  is  the 


many  respects  she  has  accomplished  her 
exalted  purpase  Culturally,  the  city  of 
Chicago  has  produced  a  host  of  lumi* 
naries.  including  such  well-known 
writers  as  Carl  Sandburg,  Ben  Hecht, 
Theodore  Dreiser  James  T  Farrell. 
Charles  McArthur  and  Vachel  Lindsay, 
to  mention  only  a  few 

Agriculturally,  the  State  leads  the 
Nation  in  the  matter  of  cash  receipts  for 
marketing  of  corn  and  soybeans:  she  is 
second  in  cash  receipt^s  tor  marketing  of 
hogs,  and  third  m  cash  receipts  for  all 
farm  products  marketed. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  the  force 
of  Illinois  traditions  extends  beyond 
State  boundaries,  indeed,  beyond  the 
nature  of  State  responsibility,  as  it  is 
generally  known 

The  spirit  of  our  country,  of  our  flag, 
and  of  oui'  national  principles,  pervades 
the  very  fiber  of  Illinois  history,  merging 
the  action.-,  of  our  individual  citizens 
with  the  will  and  the  pui^poses  of  Amer- 
ica itiielf 

The  impact  of  this  fact  upon  the  threat 


ST\TE.Mt»T  OF  William  M  McCi'lloch— H  R 
251fi   Rules  CoMMmrEE  -  H.   Res    1100 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  .im  pleased  to  present  my  views  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  H  Res.  1100. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  House  would  enact  H  R. 
2516  into  law  as  written  by  the  other  body. 

From  January  eighteenth  to  March 
eleventh  of  this  year  for  nearly  two 
months — the  other  body  considered  little 
more  than  H  R  2516  The  labors  of  the  other 
body  drew  national  .ittentlon.  and  rightly  so. 

Open  Housing,  a  most  Important  part  of 
the  Bill,   Is  once   .igaln  before   the  Congress 


traditions   of   our  country   has   benefited      '"    "^^"^     ^'^^  House  approved  Open   Housing 


everyone  concerned,  and  also  had  con- 
tributed to  the  fame  and  to  the  good 
name  of  our  State,  which  ha,s  gloried  aiid 
shall  continue  to  glory  m  the  .splendid 
performance  of  our  many  brilliant, 
brave,  and  talented  sons  and  daughters 
m  the  years  ahead. 


legislation,  but  the  other  t>ody  did  not  act 
thereon  Now  the  other  body  htis  ,icted  and 
the  burden  is  upon  us. 

The  people  are  watching,  the  people  are 
waiting 

Indeed,  they  iliould  The  broad  problem  of 
civil  rights  and  civil  d\iorder»  is  one  of  the 
most  dlfBcult  and  troublesome  domestic  is- 


gUes  him  nowhere  else  to  jjo 

There  are  no  Iron  bars,  but  iron  bars  do 
not  always  the  prison  make  (Apologies  to 
Richard  Lovelace  i  But  neither  are  there  .my 
exits  to  so  many  entrances 

A  federal  open-housing  bill  could  be  com- 
pared to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  a  whole 
people  On  passage  of  the  bill  Congress 
would  thereby  decree  that  society  has  no 
right  no  .iuthoritv  to  imprison  a  man  in  a 
ghetto,  because  of  his  color 

A  door  would  be  opened  Tlie  prisoner 
would  be  free  to  leave,  yes  free  to  llee  the 
ghetto  Of  course,  the  bill  would  not  buy 
for  the  prisoner  a  One  home  in  the  suburbs 
But  It  would  otTer  the  prisoner  the  hope  that 
If  he  tried  to  climb  the  economic  ladder,  so- 
ciety v«,ould  not  forever  be  stamping  in  his 
hands 

If  that  cotild  be  done,  it  would  eliminate 
the  posts  and  cross-beams  of  despair  on 
which  the  ghetto-prison  is  built 

//  the  prx'ioncT  were  g\trn  access  to  a  better 
home,  hf  would  then  have  access  to  a  better 
education  for  hm  children  Then  ht:i  better- 
educated  children  tiouUi  have  access  to  better 
.)ob<  And  then,  like  all  other  rninortty  groups, 
the  Negro  tvould  haie  uon  his  equality 
through  economic  power  The  great  Arnertcan 
dream   would,  for  hirn.  in  part  come  true 

I  .supported  such  a  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 
and  I  now  support  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  for  such 
legl<!|atlon. 

I  have  listened  to  testimony  for  a  long, 
long  time  .in  the  plight  of  those  in  the  ghetto. 
and  1  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
open-housing  legislation,  without  unneccs- 
sarv  delay 

On  the  .jther  hand,  when,  in  1964  we  were 
similarly  faced  with  a  March  .n  Wiishlngton. 
I  said  at  that  time. 

'There  Is  considerable  pressure  for  civil 
rights  legislation  Irom  certain  quarters  on 
the  ground  that  unless  legislation  is  enacted 
There  will  be  noting  In  the  .-streets,  height- 
ened racial  unrest,  and  the  further  shedding 
of  blood  This  kind  of  .ictlvity.  In  my  mind. 
Is  highly  Improper  and  could  do  much  to 
retard  the  enactment  of  efTectlve  cull  rights 
legislation 

No  people  can  gain  lasting  liberty  ai.d 
equality  by  not  and  unlawlul  demonstra- 
tion Legislation  under  such  threat  is  basic- 
ally not  legislation  at  all  In  the  long  run. 
behavior  of  this  type  will  lead  to  a  total  un- 
dermining of  society  where  equality  and  civil 
rights  will  mean  nothing. 

Behavior  of  this  type  also  creates  the  false 
sense  of  hope  that  once  legislation  is  enacted, 
all  burdens  of  life  will  dissolve.  No  statutory 
law  can  coi.»pletely  end  discrimination,  uiiaer 
attack  by  this  legislation.  Intelligent  work 
and  vigilance  by  members  of  .Ul  races  will  be 
required,  tor  many  years,  before  discrimina- 
tion completely  disappears.  To  create  hope  of 
immediate   and    complete   succe.ss    can    only 
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promote    conflict    and    result    in    brooding 
despair 

•  Not  force  or  fear,  then,  but  belief  in  the 
Inherent  equality  of  man  Induces  me  to  sup- 
port  this  legislation." 

It  Is  said  that  H  R  2516  is  not  perfect. 
Having  served  a  long  time  in  the  Congress, 
I  would  not  expect  a  bill  of  fifty  pages  In 
length  to  be  [>erfect 

If  the  entire  mutter  were  in  my  control. 
I  would  iunend  the  legislation  where  needed 
and  enact  the  bill  But.  of  course,  that  is 
not  the  situation.  There  are  many  In  both 
Houses  vi.'ho  are  opposed  to  the  substance  of 
this  leKlslatlon 

I  am  fearful  that  if  this  legislation  is  sent 
back  to  the  other  body  for  any  reason,  the 
bill's  fragile  chances  of  becoming  law  will  be 
seriously  impaired. 

Tims  our  real  choice  may  not  be  between 
imperfect  legislation  and  perfect  legislation, 
but  between  imperfect  legislation  and  no 
legi.slatlon  .it  all 

If  that  is  the  choice  we  must  make,  then 
we  must  decide  whether  the  defects  out- 
weigh the  good  that  may  How  from  passing 
this  leglsl.itlon  without  lurther  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  defects  outweigh 
the  good.  I  know  that  in  the  protection  pro- 
visions of  Title  I.  there  are  some  overlapping 
provisions  that  inay  be  conl using  to  the 
reader.  Even  so.  the  question  is  \^'hether  they 
do  the  job   In  my  opinion,  they  do. 

I  know  that  the  anti-riot  provisions  of 
ritle  I  may  well  contain  a  rule  of  evidence 
that  simply  does  not  make  sense:  and  if  it 
doesn't,  can  anyone  sliow  how  that  provision 
would  impede  enforcement  of  such  a  law? 
Tliat  is  the  real  (juestion  I  don't  see  how 
that  section  hurts  .inybody. 

I  know  that  the  Indian  provisions  in 
rules  11  through  VII  have  not  been  aired 
in  the  House  But  the  questions  raised  there- 
under have  been  discu.ssed  and  resolved  in 
the  other  body  Tliere  h.ive  been  hearings. 
Tliere  is  a  i-ommittf^e  report  Tliere  is  a  legis- 
lative history  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  All 
these  are  a  matter  ol  public  record.  Those 
who  are  concerned  .ibout  these  provisions 
.ire  relerred  to  that  record.  It  Is  not  now  nec- 
essary to  duplicate  the  other  body's  efforts. 

The  open-housint;  provisions  are  among 
the  most  important  in  the  bill.  Compared 
to  the  1966  House-passed  bill,  the  Dirksen 
substitute  IS  Ijroader  m  coverage  but  softer 
in  enforcement  I  consider  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute ..11  impro',  ement 

It  13  necessary  that  ,01  open  housing  law 
be  effective  Half-v^ay  measures  will  not  do. 
Many  of  the  Htalc  (jpen-housing  laws  fail 
to  cure  the  problem  because  exemptions  are 
too  broad  and  effective  enforcement  is  often 
neglected. 

The  problem  will  never  be  solved,  but  only 
avoided,  until  we  reach,  by  legislation  and 
its  effective  cnlorccment  into  the  area  that 
matters  most 

If  we  step  back  trom  this  position,  we 
merely  lend  our  imprimatur  to  the  view  that 
the  Negro  is  a  second-cl.iss  citizen. 

rhe  I'J66  House  bill  would  l.ave  estab- 
lished a  Fair  Housing  Board  with  NLRB 
[lowers  to  enforce  the  open-housing  law. 
Many  thought  that  it  was  unwise  to  ad- 
minister such  stront;  medicine  when  a  milder 
form  would  serve  as  well. 

I  hnd  much  :n  that  position.  The  Dirksen 
substitute  takes  the  milder  approach.  It 
would  authorize  the  .Secretary  of  HUD — on 
request-  to  conciliate  dilTerences.  But  only 
a  court  could  cniorcc  the  law. 

There  are  some  technical  problems  in  the 
provision,  but  the  overriding  decisions  are 
matters  of  policy.  .\nd  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Titles  VIII  and  IX  are  good  policy. 

Title  X  -another  anii-not  provision  -  has 
aroused  rome  controversy.  But  although  the 
controversy  is  interesting,  it  is  mostly  aca- 
demic. .\s  a  practical  matter,  no  U.S  Attorney 
will  .ittempt  to  prove  the  unprovable — that 
.1  person  gave  another  a  firearm  or  explosive 


having  reason  to  know  that  such  an  item 
would  be  used  in  a  civil  disorder  which  af- 
fected interstate  commerce. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Title  X 
would  also  protect  firemen  and  policemen 
lawfully  performing  their  duties  during  civil 
disorders.  I  co-sponsored  such  a  bill  with  over 
a  score  of  other  Congressmen,  and  I  continue 
to  support  such  legislation  now. 

In  reviewing  the  bill  as  It  came  from  the 
other  body  I  find  no  provision  that  is  Intoler- 
able. There  are  some  defects.  But  the  game 
would  not  be  wortli  the  candle.  The  prospec- 
tive gain  In  draftsmansliip  is  not  worth  the 
risk  of  sending  the  bill  to  a  conference  or 
back  to  the  other  body  m  a  modified  form, 
there  to  possibly  be  lost  for  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Thvis.  I  request  this  Committee  to  favor- 
ably report  H.  Res.  1100.  And  finally,  Mr. 
Chairman  if  H.  Res.  1100  be  favorably  re- 
ported. I  expect  to  support  and  vote  for  it 
when  it  is  for  decision  in   the  Hovise. 


STAMP   OUT   PORNOGRAPHY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  HanleyI  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  which  I  hope  will 
aid  in  stamping  out  one  of  the  worst  mal- 
adies affecting  the  United  States — 
pornograiohy.  My  bill,  which  is  patterned 
after  but  not  identical  to  the  New  York 
State  antipornography  statutes,  is  aimed 
at  protecting  a  .sjx'cific  segment  of  our 
Iiopulation.  It  is  aimtKl  at  ijrotectinc  our 
adolescofit.s.  unwary  as  they  arc,  from  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  smut  ped- 
dlers. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
support  for  this  measure  and  place  the 
bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

HR.    16624 
A   bill   to  amend   section    1461   of   title    18  (.f 

the  United  St.ites  CtKle  with  respect  to  the 

mailing  of  obscene   matter.   :ind   for  oilier 

jjurposes 

He  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  <:nd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  .section 
1461  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  — 

ll)  by  striking  out  "Every  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or  vile  article, 
matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance:   ..nd — "; 

(2)  by  inserting  "lai"  immediately  jireccd- 
ing  the  words  "Every  .irticle  or  thing  de- 
signed": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "section" 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "subsection":  and 

i4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(bid)  Wlioever  deposits  for  mailing  or 
delivery  to  anv  person  who  is  under  19  years 
of  age.  or  who  is  enrolled  lor  instruction 
at  any  public  or   private  elementary  school  — 

(A)  any  book,  pamphlet,  brochure,  cjr  I'uta- 
lication  of  any  kind. 

(Bi  any  picture,  drawing,  print,  film,  illus- 
tration, or  other  pictorial  representation  of 
any  kind. 

iC)  any  sound  recording,  vocal  presenta- 
tion, or  auditory  device  of  any  kind. 

(D)  Tiny  article,  device,  thing,  matter.  .>r 
substance  of  any  kind,  or 

I  El  ..ny  pandering  :idvertisement.  circu- 
lar, notice,  letter,  brochure,  or  publication 
of  any  kind  which  offers,  or  jjurports  to  of- 
fe. ,  for  sale  any  item  .specified  m  the  first 
fou:  Lubparagraplis  of  tins  subsection 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  normal,  reason- 
able, and  prudent  individual,  would  be  eroti- 
cally  arousing  or  sexually  provocative  to  any 
person  who  is  under  the  age  of  19  or  who  is 
crrolled    for    instruction    at    any    public    or 


private  elementary  or  secondary  school  or 
would  suggest,  induce,  arouse,  incite,  or 
cause,  directly  or  Indirectly- - 

(1)  lewd,  libidinous,  lustful,  indecent,  ob- 
scene, immoral,  or  depraved  thoughts,  de- 
sires, or  acts  on  the  part  of  any  such  per.son. 
or 

(111  the  use  by  any  .such  person,  for  any 
immortal,  depraved,  oljscene.  or  Illegal  [)ur- 
p)Ose  or  in  any  immoral,  depraved,  obscene, 
or  illegal  manner,  of  such  above-specllied 
Item  so  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery,  or 

I  ill  I  a  corruptive,  depraved,  <'r  immoral 
effect  on  any  .such  i^erson:  and 

"I  21  whoever  knowingly  dei)osit,s  for  mail- 
ing or  delivery  and  wlioever  knowingly  takes 
Irom  tlie  malls,  [or  the  purposes  of  circula- 
tion or  disposition,  or  aldint;  in  circulation 
or  disposition,  any  item  .specified  in  the  first 
paragrapli   of   this  subsection  — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  :i  years,  or  txith.  lor 
the  first  such  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $5,000  lujr  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  less  than  ."J  years  nor  more 
than  10  years,  or  both,  lor  each  ."-uch  offense 
thereafter. 

"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  deposit  for  mailing  or  delivery 
or  any  taking  Irom  the  mails  lor  bona  fide 
medical,    educational.   .>r   research    purposes. 

For  the  purposes  ol  this  subsection,  "knov^'- 
infrly."  shall  mean  having  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  character,  and  content  of  any  item 
:  pccified  in  the  first  jiaragraph  of  the  sub- 
section or  lailure  to  exercise  rca.sonablo  care 
and  inspection  which  would  dl.sclose  the  na- 
ture, character,  or  ctjntent  of   the  item. 

.s;Er  2  If  any  i)ro\ision  ul  the  amendments 
made  by  this  act.  or  the  application  of  .such 
provision  to  any  person  or  (  ircumstanccs. 
.shall  l)c  iicld  invalid,  ilie  remaining  provi- 
sions of  such  amendments,  or  the  application 
of  fcucli  provision  to  persons  or  nrcumstances 
other  tliaii  those  as  to  wlilcli  ll  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  allecled  thereby 

Sec.  3  The  first  section  and  .section  2  of 
this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day 
loUowing  the  date  of  the  cnactnicni  of  this 
Aci. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  (jf  this 
body  arc  the  jjarcnts  of  teenage  sons  and 
daughters  and  many  of  them  have  .seen 
their  children  subjected  to  the  smut 
peddlers'  wares.  My  bill  will  not  be  the 
answer  to  the  wiiole  problem,  but  consid- 
ering the  Supreme  Court's  recent  inter- 
pretations of  pornography  statutes.  I  felt 
it  best  to  draw  up  a  measure  aimed  at 
eliminating  a  specific  problem. 

I  have  received  literally  hundreds  ol 
complaints  frorn  citizens  of  Onondaga 
County  regarding  the  receipt  of  unso- 
licited smut  through  the  mail.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  warped  minds  would 
attempt  to  corrupt  adults,  but  it  is  un- 
conscionable when  they  jirey  on  tlie 
minds  of  our  unwary  teenagers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
poitunity  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr. 
John  C.  Klotz.  a  Syracuse  attorney  and 
a  member  of  the  Greater  Syracuse  Anti- 
pornography  Committee  lor  his  assist- 
ance in  drafting  and  researching  this  b'U. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  i.>ermisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  si>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.    Bell     lat    the    request    of    M: 
Kleppe  < .  for  5  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  I  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 


I  i 


9fiS2 

Mr    Hanley  for  5  minutes  today 
Mr    RoDiNO  for  5  minutes  today 


rONT.RESSIONAI.  RFCORD       HOISF 


EXTENSION'S  OF  REMARKS 

By  unantmniis  consent  j^rmlsslon  to. 
extt-nd  remarks  was  giantt'd  to 

Mr    Wu  1  IS 

Mr  Ml  C<iRMArK  to  extend  his  remarks 
i  m  media  It' !v  followiii^c  those  of  Mr. 
OMara  of  Illhiols 

Mr   RiMsfEi.D  m  two  Instances 
Tb.e   rol'.'iuinc;   Members    'at   the   re- 
quest   of    Mr    Kleppe'    and    to    Include 
extraneous  ir.atter    ' 

Mr.  Hahki.son 

Mr   Erienbohn 

Mr  WvMAN  m  two  uistances 

Mr  Beli  :n  two  Instances 

Mr    EscH 

Mr   Rumsfeld 

Mr  GUDE 

Mr   Htnt  m  two  instances. 

Mr  I>^iE  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr   Van;>er  Jaht 

\Tr     .^SHB«(K)K 
Mr     Hl'TPFTINSON. 

Mr  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr  HosMER  m  two  instances. 

Mr    BrsH 

Mr   Curtis. 

Mr  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Brav  u^  two  instances. 


SEN.ATE    BILL    REFERRED 

.■V  Bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUo'Aing 
tale  was  taken  from  the  StH>akers  table 
and.  under  the  rule.  refeiTcd  Od  follows: 

S.  J102  iVn  act  to  postpone  for  2  years  the 
dale  on  which  passenger  vessels  operallna 
solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and  waterways 
must  comply  with  certain  salety  standards., 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  .inc< 
Fisheries.  '. 


ENROLLED   BILl^    .AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

Mr    BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  HoiLse  .Adnunistratinn  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  biU.s  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  tiie  House  oi  the  following-:  titles; 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HR  7909  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manu- 
fiictiirers  Hanover  Trust  Co..  of  New  York. 
S  Y 

H  H  :t473  An  act  to  i^mend  provisions  of 
the  Shipping  .Act.  1916,  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a  com- 
mon c-arrler  by  water  In  lorelgn  commerce 
or  conference  of  such  carriers  to  reliind  * 
portion  of  the  freight  charges. 

H  R  12019  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxatlonl 
certain  property  of  the  B'nal  Brlth  Henry 
Monsky  Foundation  m  the  District  of  Column 
bia, 

HR  14401  .\n  act  to  8:raiii  the  miv&ters| 
of  certain  U  S  vessels  :  lien  on  those  veaaelaj 
for  their  wages,  and  ' 

H.J  Res.  122J  Joint  resolution  to  continuei 
for  a  temporary  period  the  7  percent  excise 
tax  rate  on  automobiles  and  the  10  percent 
excise  tax  rate  an  communic-atlon  services 


tiiat  conunlltee  did  .>n  April  !0.  1968. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  'ipproval. 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following'  title.s 

H  H  a.'iie  -An  act  to  prescribe  jifnalues  liT 
certain  art?  of  violence  or  Intltnidatlon.  and 
lor  other  purposes: 

H  R  6799  An  act  to  .imend  the  District  of 
Columbia  I'lUform  Oirts  to  Minors  .Act  to 
provide  that  glf's  to  minors  made  under 
such  act  inav  be  depr>Mte<l  in  s'\vln(5s  .\nd 
Ifmn  associations  mid  related  institutions 
-ind  tor  other  piirpoa'-s: 

H  R  11816  An  act  t.i  provide  mmpensation 
for  1  iw  enforcement  otncers  not  employed  bv 
'he  trnlted  St  ites  killed  it  injured  while 
.ipprehendlnt?  persons  suspected  of  lommlt- 
tlns;  Federal  crimes    and  lor  other  purpose?: 

H  R.  l:i042  An  act  to  :imend  the  act  of 
June  20.  190«.  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law  to  provide  tor  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and 

H  R  16324  An  net  to  authorl/e  ipproprl.i- 
tl'>ns  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
«\ccordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Eiierisy  Act  of  1964  ,«  .irr-nilcrl  ,,nd  lor 
rtther  purposes 


ADJOUh'NMLNl'    H)   .MONDAN' 
APRIL  -•.^    l'.)6« 

Mr  .ALBERT  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk  iin.m- 
imous  con.senl  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
ers  desk  Hou.-^e  Concurrent  Resolution 
761,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On    page    1.    line    4.    after    'igea"    Insert 
'     and   that    when    the   Senate   .-vdjouma   on 
Thiirsdav,  .April   11.  1968.  It  ?,taT\d  .idjourned 
until  Wednesday.  April  17    1968". 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

111. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  vas  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  ALBERT  .Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  761.  90th 
Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon.  Mon- 
day. Apnl  22.  1968. 

Thereupon  'at  1  o'clock  and  11  min- 
utes p  m  ' .  pursuajit  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  761.  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  April  22.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon 


BILLS  PFiF^ENTKD    TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr   BURLESON,  from  the  Commutee 
an  Hoose  .Administration,  reported  that, 


rXEX7UTIVE  CijMMUNICATIONR. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
oommunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

17:J7  .A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Army,  transmitting  the  ^emiannual  report 
of  contracts  for  military  construction 
.Awarded  without  formal  advertisement  for 
the  period  July  I  through  December  31.  1967. 
pursuant  to  section  804.  Public  Law  90-110: 
to  the  Committee  on  -Armed  Services 

1738.  A  letter  from  the  .Attorney  General. 
tTansnuttmg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  enterprises  of  gambling,  to  t  he 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1739  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  limited  success  ol  investor- 
.-.ponsor  cooperative  housing  program  of  the 
federal  Housing  Administration.  Dep;irtment 


\pni  11,  ions 


"f  Housing  .md  Urban  Devplc^pinpiit :   to  the 
O'inmlttee  on  Ooveriiment  Ciperatlonn 

1740  .A  letter  Irmn  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  .suites,  transmit  nni?  a 
report  on  the  community  action  program  iii 
Detroit,  Mich  of  the  Gtrice  of  Economic  Op- 
porttinlty;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations 

1741  .A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  St.ites.  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  opportunity  for  snvlntts  by  direct 
procurement  of  test  equipment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1742  .A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gcn- 
eril  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audits  of  Government  Services. 
Inc  and  of  its  employee  retirement  and  ben- 
erit  trust  fund  and  supplement ;\1  jienslon 
plan  lor  the  year  ending  December  n  1967; 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  Government  Oper.iiions 

1743  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  if  De- 
fense iransmit'lng  the  sixth  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  IDefense:  pursuant  to 
t.h"  provisions  of  section  406  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950:  to  the  Committee 
on  .Armed  Services. 

1744  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalr/atlon  .Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest that  a  certain  case  be  withdrawn  Irnm 
those  now  before  Congress  Involving  mspen- 
:  Ion  of  deportation  under  the  provisions  sec- 
tion 244(ain)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1745  .A  letu^r  from  the  Secret.ary  of  the 
Treasurv.  transmitting  the  semiannual  con- 
solidated report  of  tjalanccs  r.f  lorelen  cur- 
rencies iicquired  without  pavmrnt  of  dollars 
as  of  December  :<\  1967.  pursuant  to  section 
613(ci  of  the  Foreign  Assist. ince  Act  <  f  1961 
I  75  Stat  443  I  ;  to  the  Committee  "n  Foreifii 
AflTalrs 


re:ports  of  co.mmittees  on  pub- 
lic BILLS  AND  P.ESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pnntinc  and  lelerence  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs  HR  5704  .A  bill  to  grant  min- 
erals, including  oil,  pas.  and  other  natural 
deposit.s.  on  lert'iin  l.inds  in  >he  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  Mont  .  to  cer- 
t.^ln  Indians,  .-md  f'lr  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (  Rept  No  1292i  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Strife 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  romnUttee  on 
Interior  and  Insul.ir  .AfTairs  .S  1946  An  act  to 
.imend  the  repavment  contract  wnth  the  Foss 
Reservior  Master  Conservancv  District  ;:nd 
for  other  purposes  (Rept  No  1293)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St.ne  cf  the  Union. 

Mr  T.AVLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  ;'.nd 
Insular  Aflairs  S.  561  .An  act  to  authori/c 
the  appropnatlon  of  funds  for  Cape  Hatter.is 
National  Seashore  i  Rept  No  1294i  Kelerred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St.tte  of  the  Union. 

Mr  T.AYLOR  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Alfalrs.  HR  14074  A  bill  to  ainenci 
the  act  of  September  9  1963,  authorizing  tlu^ 
construction  of  an  entrance  road  at  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  In  the  Suite 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  f>ther  purposes 
I  Rept  No  1295)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  St-ate  of  tlie 
Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr    ASHBROOK: 

H  R  16613  A  bin  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  authorise 
the  t'ederal  Government  to  deny  employnnent 
ill  defense  facilities  to  certain  individuals,  to 
protect  classified  Information  released  to  U.S. 
industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr   BUSH 

n  R  16614  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Si.ites  Code,  to  remove  persons  from  Federal 
employment  who  engage  in  unlawful  acts 
connected  with  civil  disorders,  and  for  other 
purpi>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
.Old  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    EILBERG: 

HR   16615    A  bill  to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KING  of  California: 

H  R,  16616  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Improve  the  programs  relating  to 
the  liealth  of  children  and  mothers,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  drug  costs 
under  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  child 
liealth  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    LANGEN: 

H  R  16617  A  bill  to  enable  honey  produc- 
ers u>  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  re- 
search and  promotion  program  to  Improve 
their  competitive  position  and  expand  their 
markets  for  honey;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H  R.  16618  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years,  at  an  Increased  level,  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  comi>rehenslve  city 
demonstration  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    ROYBAL: 

HR  16619  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  multilevel  parking 
facility  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Build- 
ing. 300  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 

By  Mr    RUMSFELD: 

H  R  16620  A  bill  to  Increase  employment 
opportunities  for  individuals  whose  lack  of 
skills  and  education  acts  as  a  barrier  to  their 
employment  at  or  above  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HR.  16621.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3146  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  court  may  Impose  conditions  on  the  release 
of  a  person  who  poses  a  danger  to  any  other 
person  or  to  the  community;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudlcLary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harsha.  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Cleveiand, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.    Duncan.    Mr.    Schwencei,,    Mr. 

SCHADEBERG.     Mr.     SNYDER.     MT.     DEN- 

NET,    Mr.    ZiON.    Mr.    McDonald    of 

Michigan.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  : 

HR.  16622.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23,  United 

States    Code,     to    establish    a    right-of-way 

revolving    fund    for    advance    acquisition    of 

rights-of-way  for  Federal-aid  highways,  and 

for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr  GOODELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Keith.  Mr.  Kupfehman,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor.  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  May, 
Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Rails- 
back.    Mr.    Reid    of    New    York,    Mr. 

RlEGLE.  Mr.  SCHNEEBEU,  Mr.  SCHWEI- 

KER.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr. 
STAFroRD.  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
■Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr. 

WiDNALL)   : 

H  R  16623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,    to    provide    a    comprehensive   na- 


tional manpower  policy,  to  authorl?«  a  com- 
munity service  employment  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Lat)or 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HR.  16624.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  \i,Tlh  re- 
spect to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself  Mr  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr  Bn.i.  Mr  Biestkr 
Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Don  H  Clausen. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr  Cowger.  Mr. 
CONABLE,        Mr.        DtLLENBACK,        Mrs. 

DwYER,    Mr,    Erlenborn,    Mr     EscH, 
Mr.  Frelinchuysen.  Mr   Grover.  Mr. 
OUBSER,  Mr    GuDE    Mr    Halpern,  Mr. 
Harrison,    Mr.    Harvey.    Mrs.    Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts.  Mr    Hutchin- 
son. Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr,  Wydler)  : 
H.R.  16625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development    and   Training   Act    of    1962.   .as 
amended,    to   provide   a   comprehensive   na- 
tional manpower  policy,  to  authorize  a  com- 
munity service  employment  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK    (for  him.self.  Mr 
Betts.    Mr.    Bush,    and    Mr     Eri.en- 
BORN) ; 
HR.  16626.   A    bill    to    amend    the   US.    fair 
housing  law;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
HR.  16627.  A  bill  to  require  applicants  for 
permits  to  parade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  on  property  of  the  United  States  to  post  a 
bond  to  cover  certain  costs  of  such  parade: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  16628.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument  in  Cal- 
ifornia as  wilderness;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN : 
H.R.  16629.  A  bill  to  name  the  US   custom- 
house, Providence,  R.I.,  the  John  E.  Fogarty 
Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MAHON   (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
KiRWAN,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Jonas,  and 
Mr.  Laird)  : 
H.J.  Res.   1229.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental    appropriation    for    the    fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California- 
H.J.  Res.  1230.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Saturday  In  May  of  each  year  as 
National  Forest  Service  Recognition  Day,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Min- 
ISH,   Mr.   FuQUA.   Mr.    Harrison,   Mr. 
KuPFERMAN,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Fulton   of   Tennessee.    Mr.   Ad- 
OABBO,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Hicks,    Mr.    William    D.    Ford,    Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Roybal.  Mr.  Say- 
LOR,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Lukens)  ; 
H.    Con.    Res.    762.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  President  to  convey  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  France  in 
connection  with  the  repudiation  of  its   In- 
ternational  obligations   undertaken   in   fur- 
therance of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H,    Con.    Res.    763.    Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment a  survey  and  handbook  entitled  "Fed- 
eral    Educational    Policies.     Programs,     and 
Proposals";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY : 
H.    Res.    1130.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 


respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Europe:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Atlairs 

By    Mr     BLATNIK    (for    lilmself.    Mr 
Cramer.    Mr     Wright,    Mr     Edmonh- 
soN,     Mr      Oi.sEN,     Mr      Gray,     Mr 
Ho\^•ARD.  Mr    McCarthy.  Mr    Don  H 
Ci.Ai'.st-N.    Mr     McEwEN.    Mr     Zion, 
Mr.     Clevfi,.\nd.     Mr,     Doncan.     and 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan)  : 
H     Res      1131      Resolution    Ui    amend    the 
Rules   of   the   House    to   Increivse   the   pay    of 
witnesses;  \n  the  Committee  on  Rules 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  pre.sented  and  referred  as  follows: 

332  By  tlie  SPEAKER:  MenKjrlal  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  California  Air  National  Guard;  i.) 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

333  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  <jf 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  the 
development  of  off-shore  oil  wells;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 

334  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  memorialls',- 
ing  the  Congress  tjf  the  United  States  to 
[iromote  the  development  of  the  fishing  In- 
dustry and  the  American  fishing  fleet  to  aid 
ill  solving  the  problems  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  world:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ADDABBO: 

H  R  16630,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Manuel  Massuh-Vasquez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

HR  16631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Romanotto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  1G632  A  bill  for  the  rt-lief  of  Antonio 
and  Maria  Sferrazza  and  minor  child  Glo- 
vanna  Maria  Sferrazzii:  t<j  the  CXimmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr'.  BROTZMAN 

H.R  16633  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Joseph  E.  Stapleton;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  16634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco A  DiSalvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GIAIMO: 

H  R   16635    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ugo 
Ambra;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  16636  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesuse 
Cruz-Flgueroa;  t<j  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    HANLEY: 

H.R.  16637,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Serino 
Petruccl;  to  the  Co.mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  16638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Fulgonio  Hunter;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  JIELSTOSKI: 

HR,  16639  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Aloe:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

HR.  16640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Pictro 
Binaggla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  16641  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ester 
Tolentino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr   HORTON : 

H.R.  16642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Bernabel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   IRWIN: 

H.R.  16643.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Zissls;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
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Bv  Mr    M<  JRSK 
H  R     l<Wi44    A   bin    for  the  relief  of   Fellc« 
Orlandella.    :o   '.he  ConvniUtee  on   the  Judli 
clary. 

By  Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois 
H  R     lfl«45    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  GeorRa 
.mil    Elef'eriv    Rl.ssakls      to    the    Comnilt'ea 
on  The  Jtidlrmrv 

H  R  16646  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlieodoi 
«nd  Futlnl  Tsekens:  to  the  Committee  on 
The  Judiciary  ( 

Bv  Mr    PELLY 
H  R   :6647    A  bill  for  thr  rellpf  of  AdeUld^ 
O    Tiuann.    to  Uie  Coounlttee  on   the  jiidl-) 
Clary 

Bv  Mr  RYAN 
H  it   10648    A  bill   li>r  the  relief 


W   Hamilton:   u.)  'he  C 'iniiilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  ROYBAL 

H  R  16649  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heiing 
Book  Song;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  WATKINS 

H  R  16«50  A  bin  tor  ihe  relief  of  Gliillano 
Esp<wito  ;:tnd  Ilia  wife.  Delilia  E.spoelto;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  JudJcKtry 


r't:TniuNs,  ktc 


nf  Lilietn 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  letened  as  follows 


26'2  By  the  SPEAKER-  Petition  of  the  City 
of  Eiist  Cleveland.  Ohio,  relative  to  support 
for  I'lvll  rluht*  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  'he  Judiciary. 

J83  Also,  petition  of  the  Leel.sliit ure  of 
Erie  County.  N  Y  ,  relative  to  making  Colum- 
bus Day  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Coinmmee 
on  Ihe  Judiciary. 

284  Also,  petition  of  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Chamber  of  Commerce  Philadelphia, 
Pa  .  relative  to  the  current  monet.iry  and 
budgetary  crisis  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Commlitee  on  Ways  and  Means 

285.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  <if  .Sup-'r- 
visi.rs  of  the  County  of  San  Bernardino. 
Calif  .  relative  to  construction  of  a  jxjst  oilice; 
to  ;he  Ciiinnmtee  on  Public  Works. 


SP:NATK— 77»/r.s7/a//,  April  II,  196S 


The  Senate  lUf  i  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President; 
pri  tempor? 

Rev.  Edw;ird  B  Lewis.  DD.  minister] 
Ciipitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash-: 
InLtton.  D  C ,  offered  the  followingj 
prayer' 

Dear  GtKi,  -.vo  l';>ok  ut  Thee  as  the 
sjuardian  of  all  our  yesterdays  and  the 
hope  of  all  our  tomorrows.  We  come  in 
prayers,  asking  Thee  to  brin?  us  from 
tlie  tensions,  strain,  and  stress  of  these 
days  lo  new  and  wide  horizons  before  us. 
Laberale  us  irom  the  v;ews  of  an  out- 
grown and  depres^ied  yesterday.  Make  us 
willini;  to  learn  new  truth  and  eager  to 
serve  the  present  di^e  in  the  awareness 
that  new  occasions  leach  new  duties. 

Bless  our  worthy  leaders  in  their  quest; 
to  direct  our  Nation  Enlarge  our  mental 
horizons,  extend  practical  and  daring  en- 
deavors, increase  tlie  desire  for  service  of 
love  and  understandins;  iroin  man  to 
man. 

Increase  our  faith  on  this  holy  day 
when  our  Lord  ate  the  Last  Supper  with 
His  disciples  and  prepared  them  for  the 
trying  future.  S  t  with  us.  O  Lord.  For- 
liive  us.  prepar""  us.  and  ^^ive  us  the 
needed  toucli  oi  Tliv  power  and  love^ 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  BYRD  of  Wi-st  Virginia  Mr  Presi-* 
dent.  I  ;\sk  unanunous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday.  April  10,  lOtJS,  be  dis- 
Pfiised  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With-j 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  UN  ■:-  I  A  1 1-  MP: NTS  DUR- 
ING TR.\NSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSLNESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virsjinia.  Mr.  Pres-' 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  m  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection    it    ■;  ~o  orciered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   MEKTING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres-' 
ident.  I  a.-<k  unanimous  consent  that  llie, 
Subcommittee  on  .\ntitrust  and  Monop- 
oly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 


I 


bf  authorized  to  meet  durlni?  the  .session 
oi  the  Senate  toda.v 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore    With- 
out obiection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


THE   DOMlsriC   CRISIS 

Mr  PERCY  .Mr  President.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  President's  address  to  the 
jo'nt  .session  of  Congress  As  a  living  me- 
morial to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  as 
well  as  a  tededicatinn  of  each  individual 
citizen  to  the  new  .America  which  we 
must  build.  I  am  confident  th.at  the  Pres- 
ident will  recommend  a  constructive, 
realistic  program  to  the  Nation. 

It  IS  important  that  we  quickly  de- 
cide what  we  can  and  will  do  now  As 
Dr  King  said  so  often,  we  have  talked 
enou-;h.  Surely  now.  after  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  weekend  we  must  begin 
to  take  action.  The  Congress  must  put 
priority  on  rapid  implementation  of  new 
programs  as  well  as  the  improvement  of 
existing  programs.  The  people  do  not 
ii'jed  new  ideas  or  old  slogans  as  des- 
perately as  they  need  and  deserve  to  hear 
that  we  plan  to  implement  jiro^rams  now 
which  will  begin  to  attend  to  the  diverse 
and  complex  needs  in  our  cities 

The  legislative  prc>cess  is  ordinarily  a 
idow  one.  but  under  present  circum- 
stances unnecessarj'  delay  would  be  in- 
excusable. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  use  ills  influence  and  ixiwer  to 
urge  Congress  lo  expedite  new  legisla- 
tion. Each  committee  of  the  Congress 
could  well  give  first  priority  lo  consid- 
eration of  urban  oriented  legislation 
pending  before  it  Each  House  and  Sen- 
ate committee  could  immediately  con- 
.•uder  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tloiml  Advi.sor>'  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders To  this  end  the  Commission  mem- 
bers :^hoald  meet  witii  the  House  and 
Senate  leadership  as  well  as  Cabinet 
members  to  plan  and  coordinate  this 
consideration.  Joint  meetings  of  legisla- 
tive committees  would  also  assist  in  ac- 
celerating progress.  If  the  Nation  is  being 
asked  to  sacrifice  at  this  time  of  domes- 
tic crisis  surely  the  Congress  should  be 
willing  to  streamline  its  procedures. 

Tl;e  National  Advisory  Commissions 
reconunendations  embraced  tiiree  basic 
pnnclples: 

First.  To  mount  programs  on  a  scale 
equal  to  the  dimension  of  the  problems; 

Second.  To  aim  these  programs  for 
high  impact  in  the  immediate  future  in 
order  to  close  the  gap  between  promise 
and  performance. 


Tiiird  To  uiiderUike  new  initiatives 
viiid  experiments  that  can  ctiange  the 
>ystem  of  failure  and  frustration  that 
now  dominates  the  ghetto)  and  weakens 
our  society. 

To  accomplish  these  things.  I  would 
propose  a  10-pnint  priority  jirogram 
which  I  feel  should  be  acted  ui>on 
jnomptly. 

TEN -POX NT   PROGRAM 

F^ii.^t  .^n  austeritv  budget  must  be  de- 
veloped through  cuts  in  such  programs 
as  space,  defen.se.  public  works,  and  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  a  planned  deescala- 
tion  of  Vietnam  exix^nses  in  the  next 
few  veais.  We  can  .save  over  $2  billion 
alone  by  a  60-i)ercent  cutback  in  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Europe.  These,  and  other 
cut-s,  must  t>e  undertaken  to  insure  a 
healthy  economy  and  to  clearly  establish 
priority  for  urban  programs. 

Second.  Corporate  and  personal  in- 
come tax  increase  must  be  enacted  with 
the  object  of  bringing  down  the  deficit, 
stopping  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
which  hurts  our  poor  citizens  most,  as 
well  as  makins  additional  funds  avail- 
able for  iiriority  domestic  spending  pro- 
!am.s. 

Thud.  Tlic  Coiiuiess  must  pass  a  great- 
ly expanded  Iiousiiil;  construction  i:>ro- 
gram  so  thai  lower  income  families  will 
find  m  the  lulure  a  larger  supply  of  new 
and  rehabilitated  housing  units  in  the 
lo\«-  and  moderate-;ncome  range. 

Fourth.  A  new  welfare  policy  must  l)e 
formulated  which  will  engender  individ- 
ual dignity,  sclf-iespcct,  and  independ- 
ence rather  than  dt  pendcnce  and  apatiiy. 
The  Federal  hand  must  be  a  helping 
hand,  not  a  handout. 

Fifth.  Opportunity  must  be  expanded 
for  ownership  programs  sg  that  minority 
liroup  Americans  througlj  ownership  of 
their  own  homes,  businesses  and  finan- 
cial institutions  can  l^ecome  a  more  inlc- 
sial  part  of  the  'conomic,  political,  and 
social  fiber  of  this  Nation. 

Sixth.  Congress  must  enact  an  emer- 
cency  employment  prov;ram  offering  tax 
incentives  and  direct  .subsidies  which  vill 
encourage  businesses  lo  locale  or  ex- 
pand in  inner  city  areas  and  to  otherwi.se 
offer  lob  opportunities  to  unemployed 
or  underemployed  minoiity  individual.s. 
At  the  .san:e  time,  incentives  should  be 
offered  for  businesses  to  locate  in  iiual 
areas  w  here  they  may  offer  employment 
opportunities  which  will  arrest  the  mi- 
:: ration  of  rural  jwpulalions  to  the  cities. 

Seventh.  Existing  pro'^rams  for  the  id- 
ucation  of  disadvanlaged  younger  chll- 
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dren  must  be  expanded,  along  with 
health  and  recreation  community  center 
programs  that  will  insure  a  better  future 
for  the  coming  generation  upon  which  we 
are  buildinc  the  new  America. 

Eighth.  New  civil  rights  legislation  has 
just  been  enacted.  Now  it  must  be  fully 
implemented.  This  is  something  every 
American  can  do  to  make  justice  and 
equality  a  reality,  not  just  a  dream,  for 
all  Americans. 

Ninth.  The  crime  legislation  package 
now  pending  in  the  Congress  should  be 
perfected  and  quickly  passed  extending 
assistance  to  local  police  and  providing 
curbs  on  firearms,  narcotics,  and  orga- 
nized crime.  We  must  assure  that  the 
processes  of  Federal  justice  are  as  solic- 
itous for  the  victim  as  they  are  for  the 
perpetrator  of  crime.  We  at  the  Federal 
level  must  set  the  tone  and  example  of 
rededication  of  our  society  to  the  rule 
of  law. 

Tenth.  The  ix)wer  and  prestige  of  the 
Presidency,  in  this  final  year  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  must  be  devoted 
to  the  creation  of  a  union  for  progress. 
We  must  deeply  involve  all  citizens, 
through  business,  labor,  financial,  civic, 
and  religious  organizations  as  well  as 
State  and  local  government,  in  effectively 
attacking  the  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical problems  of  ghetto  life.  We  must 
stimulate,  reinforce,  and  assist  local  ur- 
ban leadership.  If  it  was  not  already 
clear,  the  events  of  the  past  week  again 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  alone  solve 
these  problems.  The  Federal  Government 
can  and  does  play  an  important  role  in 
providing  leadership  and  funds,  but  the 
will  and  the  direction  must  come  from 
the  citizenry  itself,  expressed  through 
organization  at  the  local  level. 

This  10-iX)int  program  will  require 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each  American 
through  higher  taxes  and  delay  in  de- 
sired programs,  but  I  am  convinced 
Americans  are  ready  and  willing  to  sacri- 
fice for  a  better  America  if  their  leader- 
ship will  but  point  the  way.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  individually  and 
collectively,  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
move  ahead  with  what  must  be  done. 
There  may  not  be  many  more  opportu- 
nities left  to  us.  and  who  among  us  is 
willing  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing not  taken  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  build  a  better  and 
stronger  America? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  reappointment  of  Rowland  K. 
Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Rowland  K.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  April  10,  1968,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  <S.  2029)  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  relating  to  the 
application  of  certain  standards  to  motor 
vehicles  produced  in  quantities  of  less 
than  500. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  lo 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received^,feee 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.)  -^^     ' 


(liiU-ti  .\pril  11,  1968  (With  an  accompanying 
report  i  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ciovernment 
Operation.^; 

A  letter  Irom  tlie  Comptroller  Crcneral 
1. 1  the  UnlU'd  Stiit<^,  tnuismiltinp;.  pursuant 
to  l.iw.  a  report  on  the  audits  of  Govern- 
niont  Services.  Inc.  and  its  Employee  He- 
tirenicnt  anil  Benollt  Trust  Fund  and  Kup- 
lilcmcnuil  Pension  Pl.m  for  the  year  ended 
December  ill.  1067  (with  an  accompanying 
reptirii;  to  llie  C(jnimlttee  nn  Ciovernment 
Opt-ratioiis. 

PrOPCSED    LECISL.'STION    To    PROHn.IT    BUSINKSS 
KNTrRPRISE-S   OK   OaMBI.INC 

A  letter  :riini  the  -Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
])OSPd  legislation  to  prohibit  business  en- 
terpn.se.s  of  ^;anibllng  (With  an  accompany- 
ine  paperi;  to  the  CommtlU'e  on  the  Ju- 
iliciary. 

.SUSI'KNMON  OF  DkPORTATION  OF  ALIF.NS  — 

Withdrawal  of  Name 
.\  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Nattiralizatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Miss 
May  Kuen  Wu  from  a  report  relating  to 
aliens  whose  deportation  h;i£  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  July  1,  1l»67;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Oftice  of  Civn,  DEFEr  ?  e 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmittinc  pursuant  to 
law.  the  sixth  annual  reixjrt  of  the  Office  o£ 
Civil  Defense  covering  civil  defense  functions 
assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Balances  of  Foreign  Currencies 
Acquired  WrrHoUT  Payment  of  Dollars 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual consolidated  report  of  balances  of 
foreign  currencies  acquired  without  payment 
of  dollars,  as  of  December  31.  1967  (with  an 
acjompanying  report i;  to  the  Committee  tn 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  id 
the  United  States.  tranErmttmc.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings 
by  direct  procurement  ul  test  equipment. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Department 
of  Transportation  dated  April  10.  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report  i  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operation?. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  limited  success  of  in- 
vestor-sponsor cooperative  housing  program. 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of   Hounlng   and    Urban   Development. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  tic.  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

Ky   the  PRESIDING   OFFICFR: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  ol  \\\P 
State    of    California;    to    the    Committee    on 
.^rm(X^  Services: 

■Assembly  Joint  Resolution  25 

•  Juint  resolution  relauve  to  the  Califuriua 

Air  National  Guard 

•'Whereas.  The  United  States  Constitution 

lias  recognized  the  need  lor  a  state  militia; 

and 

'Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  lias  seen  fit  to  authorize  Air  and  Army 
National  Guard  units  •within  the  several 
states;  and 

"Wliereas.  The  California  National  Guard 
has  always  responded  to  iiational  emergen- 
cies, state  civil  disturbances  and  natural  tii.s- 
asters;  and 

"Whereas.  The  California  National  Guard 
has  met  these  challenges  in  an  (jutstandinp 
and  meritorious  manner  of  pcrlormance  and 
i.s  making  tigniflcint  and  Mt.il  contributions 
t.i  t.le  national  defense  posture  t-l  the  UiutJ-o 
States;  and 

"Whereas.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  i  1 
the  Members  ol  the  CuUforr.ia  Legislature 
that  the  Department  ol  I>etenfe  has  pro- 
grammed t.he  mactivation  of  the  l',)5th  Mili- 
tary Airlilt  Squadron  i4  t!ie  Clilornla  .\!r 
National  Guard  located  i.l  \':.n  Nuy.s,  C:.li- 
lornia;  and 

•Whereas.  The  Congress  uf  the  Uuit.Hi 
States  m  1966.  and  :gain  in  1967.  by  con- 
gressional mandate,  overruled  the  Depart- 
ment ill  Defense  and  directed  the  retentici 
oi  the  195th  Military  Airlift  .Squadron 
tnroueh  the  fiscal  year  1968;  and 

Whereas.  Unless  positive  action  at  cun- 
L'rc:  rional  levels  is  continued,  the  state  of 
California  will  suffer  severe  reduction  of  its 
abilitv  10  respond  to  emergencies  and  disas- 
ters of  a  state  or  local  nature,  as  well  ;s 
diminishing  the  Air  CTuard^s  prime  mission 
of  providing  fully  trained  ready  reserve  units 
fi  meet  national  contineencies;  now.  tiiere- 
fore.  be  it 

■Resolved  hy  the  Assembly  and  Senate  </ 
the  State  of  Cah/ornm.  jointly.  TTiat  the  Lec- 
islature  of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  ret;tin  in  active  stiitufi  the  195th 
Military  Airlift  Squadron  of  the  CaUfornia 
Air  National  Guard  and,  recognizing  Califor-      //^ 
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nia'i  continued  And  permftneiU  need  for  effl- 
rleno  .\nd  respurialve  airlift  c«pahillMe,s  .ind 
the  serunty  need-s  i>f  the  United  St.iLes  to 
furnish  more  mod-rn  aircraft  to  the  .iqiiNd- 
ron:  and  be  it  further 

Rf-:ol-f-d.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
seniblv  trinsmit  copies  nf  rlus  rosolutlnn  to 
tie  PrpHident  and  Vice  President  ot  the 
United  Sr  Ilea,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  nf  Defense. 
ind  to  each  Sen  > tor  .ind  Repre»-pnt  itlves 
fmm  CaUforiiia  in  the  (Vijtifress  of  the  Dn<»e<J 
States  " 

Resolutions  r.f  the  House  r.f.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Ci.mini)nweiilth  of  M.vssachii- 
setts;  to  the  Committee  •>n  Interior  iind  In- 
sular Aff.urs: 

RfsOHJTIONS     MEMOHIMIZJNO    the    fOM.RE&'S 

•  ir   rH.':    Unitkd  .ST^TFs  To  STrpr«»T  Ltcts- 

I.AnON       PRrsENTLlf       BFFORF       the      CONdRES.'S 

Whk  H  Would  PREvrNT  the   Ofvu.  ipmkmt 
or  Ofp-Shore   Oil  Welts  Untti    thf  f  om- 

PLFTION    Of    S    STtDY    Rri  aTIVE    TO    THE    PER- 

NMNKNT   Protection   or   the  Nati  rai    Re- 

■.^■t■Rl.E3    IN    THE   .AkEA    iNVOl  VEO 

Whereas.    Tests   .ire   presently    heiiii:   con-  | 
ducted    alon<    the    shore*    of    the   Comnion- 
we.ilth.  exploring  for  mmer.il.*   mcludiiiu  oii 

'Where:is  ^f^!ncns  of  dollars  are  jpei.t  .«n- 
nually  by  totirtsTs  iMr.icced  to  <i\e  Coinnum- 
wealth  by  the  prosp»»ct  if  v.u-atloninij  jlonc 
these  shores,   :inU 

"Whereas.  Experience  in  other  compa- 
rable areas  where  such  tests  have  been  made 
especi.illy  the  lust.iUatlon  of  oU  r:«s.  ha* 
indicated  Uiat  it  diminishes  the  use  of  the 
area  by  tourists  and  residents  of  -he  Com- 
monwealth .Hs  *ell  as  threatens  the  tlsh  aod 
wildlife  '-hat  abound  m  this  .ireu:  and 

Whereas.  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  .ind 
EclA.ird  Br(X)Ke  have  tiled  .i  bill  ;n  the  Senate 
.iiid  Representatives  Bates.  Bol.ind.  Cont*. 
Keith  and  ONeiU  have  filed  a  .iimiKir  bill  iji 
the  House  of  Representitlves  which  would 
iwevent  the  development  of  otT-shore  oil 
wells  un:il  a  study  of  the  feasibility  ot  pro- 
vidmi?  permanent  protection  for  the  area 
could  be  properly   made,    therefore  be  It 

■Resolved    That    the   Massachusetts  House 
of    Represent.ktives     respectfully     urges     the 
Congress  of   Uie  United  States  to  adopt   the 
recommendations    •[   Senators   Edward   Ken- 
nedy   and    Edward    Brooke    .md    Representa- 
tive Hastings  Keith   to  prevent   ;he  develop- 
ment of  off-shore  oil   wells  until  .t  study  of  , 
the  feasibility  of  providing   permaneiu   pro-  ' 
tection  fc»r  the  .ir©i\  can  be  made,   and  be  It  | 
further 

ResoUed  That  copies  o(  these  resolutions 
t>e  transmitted  lur'hwlth  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  t.<:i  -Jne  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Contrreas  md  to  each  mem- 
ber tJiereof  from  this  Commonwealth 

House  of  Rei>resenatives  adopted.  March 
27    1368 

Wm  I  |.^M   (■    Maifrs. 

■■f/r/A- 

■.\itesi 

John   F    X    Davoren. 
"Secrt-tary  of  the  Commonurattli   ' 
A  concurrent  resolution  ot  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  .uid  Insular  Altniis 

RFAtiLVTION    48 

.\  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
ol  the  State  of  New  York  mrmonallzing 
Congress  to  declare  the  Garlbaldl-Meuccl 
Memorial  Mu-eutn  as  a  national  historical 
1-uulmark 

Whereas  The  OaribaUli-Meucci  Memorial 
Museum  located  on  Staten  Island  m  the  city 
ot   New   York   Is  a  historical   landmark:    and 

"Whereas.   Such   monument   contains  his- 
torical signilicance  th.it  Is  nationwide,   now,  ' 
thert'lore.  be  It 

"Resolved  i  If  the  Assembly  coucun.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It 
hereby  is  memorialized   •»>  ileclare  the  Gari- 


iiRldi-Meuccl  .\l.ir.  r..i.  .MiiNcuni  located  iii 
Stateii  Island  New  Y  ifk  a  national  historical 
landmark,  and  be  :t  further 

Resolved    ilf  the  A.ssenibly  concur  i.  Tliat 
the   Congress   of    the    United  States  c.iuse   a 
plaque  and  or  marker  to  be  installed  at  the 
location  of  sm-ti  tnu<eum.  .md  l>e  it  further 
■  ReM>lvrd   <»f  the  A-seinbly  conciiri,  Tliat 
rOpicA  of   this   reftoiuiion    be   transmitted   to 
the  CoT'grriJi  oi    the   United   States   by   for- 
>Uar<llng  one  c   py  thereof  to  the  Secretaiv  of 
th*   Sicnate    mie  copy    to   the   Qlerk   of    the 
tliHKie   i>(    Repri'fi^nlatiVfs  and   one   copy    to 
eAcii  member  i>(  tli«  Coni<re!ts  from  the  .'.tate 
of  New  York 
I    Bv  oKiej  ot  me  S-n  «t»" 
I  Auir«T  J  Abr\ms 

Srcrrtary 
!i.     ii-srmbl.    April   :l     1968.   concurred    in 
--.  I'.iiit  .tmendmont  by  order  of  Ab»embly 
John  T   MtKiNN«s. 

Clff:. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  ul 
EHe  County.   BiifTalo.   NY.   praying  fur  the 
en'o'tinent    'if   legislation    to   make    the    12th 
dli'    of  October  m  each  year  .i  legal  hoildav 
lo  the  Committee  on  the  .ludlclJirv 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  nf  su- 
per'isor*  of  the  county  of  San  Bernardino. 
CnlK  supporting  the  residents  >]  the  West 
Sail  Bernardino  area  In  their  request  for 
cOnslructlui.  of  a  classified  post  oltlce  in  their 
area,  t.i  the  Committee  on  Po*t  Otn<c  and 
(ivil  "^rrwcf 


BILLri  IN  IHoUUCED 

Bills  wt'ip  inliuduct'd.  read  tlu-  fir.st 
tunc.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
sfc  )iid   tunc    and    icferied   as   follows: 

By    Mr     KU(  HEL     .for     lilmsplf     and 
Mr    MltRPHY  ' 

S.  J311  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
"t  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  initial  phase  of  the  Bast  Side 
division.  Centr.il  Valley  project  California, 
and  lor  other  purposes: 

S  3312  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  to  provide 
for  operation  md  maintenance  oi  the  Periph- 
eral Canal  unit  of  the  Delta  division  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  California,  and  for 
oCher  ourpose* 

S  3313  A  bill  Hi  aulhorlye  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intcrlo-  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Kellogg  unit.  Delta  division. 
Central  Valley  project,  California  md  for 
other  purposes 

By  Mr    KUCHET 

IS  3314  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
m  the  Lava  Beds  National  Monument  In 
Cftlltornla    :is    wilderness. 

S  3315  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
lit  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument  In 
California  .is  wilderness: 

S  3316  .A  bin  to  designate  cert.aln  lands 
m  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument  in 
CtkUtornla    .is    wilderness: 

S  3317  A  bill  to  designate  the  Voiitana 
Wilderness  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in 
tBe  suite  of  California,   and 

S  '1318  A  bill  to  designate  the  Desolation 
Wllderne&s  Eldorado  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  Calllornla.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Aflairs 

iSee    the    remarks    of    Mr     Ku<  hel    when 
he  mtrixluced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  i 
By   .Mr    MILLER 

S  3319.  .A  oUl  to  exempt  the  State  of  Iowa 
feoin  certain  provisions  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  oi'  1046:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr    .Miller  when  he 
introduced    the    .vbove    bill,    which    appear 
un<ler   .i  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr    RIBICOFF 

S  33J0  A  bill  to  amend  section  UlS  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  regard  to  cer- 
•ain    distributions    of    the    stock    of    wholly 


.wned   corporations,    to    the   Commltt>-o    cu 
Finance 

By  Mr  JAVITS 
S    3321     A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Olovnnni 
and  Elena  Clalto.   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidlcl.iry 

By   Mr    SCOTT    i  f or   himself  .md   Mi 

TOWFR  > 

S  3322  A  bill  to  est.ibllsh  an  Office  .1 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  i 
Joint  Committee  <f  Congress  on  Progr.im 
.■\nalvsls  and  Evaluation:  lo  the  Committee 
on   Rules  .ind    Administration 

I  See  ulie  remarks  of  Mr  Scoit  wheii  lii» 
Introduced  'he  above  bill  which  iippear  uri- 
der  .1  separate  heading  i 

By    Mr     LONG    of   Louisiana 

s  :t323  \  bill  to  amend  the  Sochil  seiurliy 
Act  to  improve  the  program  relating  to  the 
health  of  children  and  mothers  to  provldi' 
lor  the  determination  of  drug  costs  undei 
the  medicare,  medicaid  .ind  child  health  pro- 
trrams  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Long  of  Loulslan.i 
when    he    iiitrcKluced    the   .ibove   bill     which 
appe.ir  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  SMATHERS 

S  3324  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Juiiii  F 
Hernandez:  ui  the  Committee  on  the 
.IiKllclary 

By  Mr  TALMADGE 

.S  3325  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Burtz- 
Diiiham  Construction  Co.  Inc  and  Conti- 
nental C.Vsualtv  Co  :  to  the  Committee  on 
the   fudfclarv 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

.Ml  KUCHEL  Ml  President,  if  Lhcie 
is  no  objection  I  would  like  lo  piocet^d 
for  1.5  tninutos  I  ha\e  u  number  of  bilLs 
I  wi.sh  to  introduce 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
obiection''  The  Chair  hear.*;  none,  and 
the  Senat:jr  from  California  may  pro- 
ceed 


S  3311.  S  3311;  .•\ND  S  3313— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  BILLS  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THREE  RECL.^MATION 
PROJECTS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

\     I  OOK     AHEAD     TO     THE     FLTl'RE    OF    WATER    RE- 
SOl'RCFS    1)1  VFLoFMENT    IN    CALIFORNIA 

Mr    KUCHEL    .Mr    Pre.sident.  today  I 

Will  nuioduce  bill.s  for  myself,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr 
.Murphy  I.  to  authon/.e  three  reclamation 
projects  which  are  crucial  to  the  future 
development  of  the  State  ul  California. 
Today  .s  iwpulation  of  20  million  is  esti- 
mated to  be  KrowinK  at  a  rate  which  will 
brinu  us  to  a  population  of  .50  million  in 
California  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
It  \trould  be  all  too  easy  to  allow  that 
population  to  outrun  the  resources 
needed  lo  sustain  life  The  most  critical 
such  resource  is  ualer.  and  i)lannin{i  to- 
day, m  the  1960s,  is  essential  to  sjrovide 
the  necessities  of  life  for  our  .:randchil- 
dren  three  decades  b.ence 

The  Federal  leclamaticin  program  has 
had  a  proud  history  in  California.  Benin- 
ninti  30  years  auo  with  the  Contra  Costa 
Canal,  rejjayable  leclamation  !)rojects  in 
the  Central  Valley  have  been  the  founda- 
tion for  the  most  productive  agricultural 
economy  in  the  entire  world 

And  this  i'as  not  beeti  done  as  a  drain 
on  the  fitiancial  resources  nf  the  .Ameri- 
can i^eople  To  the  extent  that  reclama- 
tion projects  bnny  tiie  benefit  of  irriga- 
tion water  to  the  farmer,  the  costs  of  the 
projects  are  repaid  to  the  Federal  Tieas- 
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ury  by  the  farmers  who  benefit  from  the 
program,  flany  of  the  projects  also  have 
power  generation  facilities  which  help  to 
make  America's  reclamation  program 
.self-llquidatinR. 

Unfortunately,  planning  for  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  has  not  progressed  on 
the  orderly  basis  one  might  have  hoped. 
Feasibility  reports  have  not  been  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  on  any  of  the 
three  projects  which  I  will  introduce  to- 
day. These  are  the  East  Side  division,  the 
Peripheral  Canal  unit  and  the  Kellogg 
unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  one,  the  Kellogg 
imit,  a  proposed  feasibility  report  was 
completed  by  the  regional  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Sacramento 
and  forwarded  to  Washington  5  years 
ago.  but  it  has  never  been  processed  by 
the  Depwirtment  and  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress for  congressional  authorization. 

As  I  introduce  these  bills  today,  I  call 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
allow  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  sub- 
mit feasibility  reports  on  these  projects 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval,  and 
for  speedy  transmission  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  not  asking  for  money  for  con- 
struction for  these  projects  today.  All 
I  am  calling  for  today  is  completion  of 
planning  and  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, so  that  we  may  not  be  caught  totally 
imprepared  to  move  when  the  current 
fiscal  crisis  eases  and  permits  considera- 
tion of  appropriations  to  build  these  keys 
to  California's  future. 

Mere  authorization  of  a  project  does 
not  take  one  penny  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  I  think  we  can  anticipate 
that  no  funding  will  be  available  for 
these  projects  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
the  current  critical  money  crisis  which 
embroUs  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  20,  1968,  I 
appeared  before  the  Irrigation  Districts 
Association  of  California  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  delivered  some  remarks  on  the 
future  of  water  resource  development  in 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  these  remarks  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Look  Ahead 

(Partial    text    of    rem.arks    by    U.S.    Senator 

Thomas  H.   Kvchel   before   the  Irrigation 

District     Association     of     California,     San 

Francisco.  March  20.  1968 1 

Our  country  is  now  passing  through,  per- 
haps, the  most  dangerous  and  challenging 
time  1.1  all  her  history.  A  half  million  Ameri- 
cans, and  soon  maybe  more,  half  way  around 
the  plobe.  are  engaged  in  a  fiery  and  tragic 
conflict  against  an  evil  tyranny,  falsely 
describing  itself  as  a  "war  of  liberation."  We 
ardently  pray  for  a  just  peace,  and  an  end  to 
the  bUxKlshed.  but  realism  compels  us  to 
concede  that  an  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Here  at  liome  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
very  survival  of  our  200  million,  multi-racial, 
free  society  We  need  to  learn,  at  long  last, 
how  to  live  toeether  In  some  harmony,  or,  at 
least  in  an  atmosphere  where  racial  bigotry 
docs  not  destroy  us. 

Tlie  world  financial  crisis  which  has  been 
unfolding  for  the  p.ost  few  months,  and 
which  culminated  ;n  Washington  last  week- 
end, has  produced  shock  waves  In  our  na- 
tional economy.  The  repercussions  will  be 
felt  by  all  .Americans  for  a  long  time. 

Every  good  citizen  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  a  sound  economy,  and  the  need 


to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  American 
dollar.  Finally,  measures  are  going  to  be 
begun  to  restore  our  economic  well  being. 
However  distasteful  they  may  be.  and  we  all 
know  that  higher  taxes  and  lower  domestic 
spending  will  be  unplenjsant.  these  steps  are 
essential  to  right  the  wrongs  In  ovir  balance 
of  payments,  to  prevent  spirallng  Inflation, 
and  to  assure  the  strength  of  our  medium 
of  exchange 

These  actions  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  immediate  future  of  the  lerieral  reclama- 
tion program.  We  will  be  forced  to  shift  these 
and  other  programs  into  second  gear  for  the 
time  being.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes 
that  repayable  reclamation  prnjecLs  are  a 
sound  Investment  in  the  development  of 
America.  But  fiscal  folly  has  thrust  mir  na- 
tion perilously  close  to  the  abyss  of  mone- 
tary disaster.  Tliere  is  no  easy  way  to  draw 
back  from  that  danger. 

When  the  day  comes,  and  we  pray  It  will 
not  be  long  delayed,  that  i>cace  returns  to 
Vietnam,  our  people  will  be  able  to  devote 
great  resources,  until  that  moment  commit- 
ted to  war,  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  jieace- 
ful  pursuits.  Planning  for  that  next  chapter 
In  our  national  life  needs  to  go  forward  now. 
It  takes  years  to  plan  and  build  a  water  proj- 
ect before  a  single  drop  of  water  comes  out 
of  the  pipe.  Our  predecessors  in  C;ilifornia 
had  the  vision  to  jilan  for  today,  long  before 
anyone  dreamed  our  population  could  ever 
reach  20  million,  and  long  before  Congress 
joined  in  to  help. 

We  now  face  a  day  when  50  milJion  Ameri- 
cans win  call  California  home  If  tiiey  are  to 
have  water  to  drink,  water  to  grow  their 
crops  and  water  to  run  their  liictones — if 
they  are  to  have  water  for  swimming  and 
boating  and  fishing — we,  here  and  now,  must 
match  the  vision  of  our  predecessors.  We 
need  now  to  plan  for  that  future. 

Let  me  illustrate.  On  December  23.  19G5. 
the  regional  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  In  Washington  a  proposed  fea- 
sibility report  on  the  East-Side  Division  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project.  That  report,  com- 
plete with  more  than  200  pages  of  justifica- 
tion for  the  project  has  never  been  forwarded 
to  the  Congress. 

In  April,  1966,  the  region.'U  director  sent  t-o 
Washington  a  proposed  feasibility  report  on 
the  Peripheral  Canal  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project.  That  report,  which  has  also 
been  stalled  has  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  Interior  Department. 

But  there  are  worse  example;  On  Decem- 
ber 16,  1963,  nearly  five  years  ago.  the  re- 
gional director  sent  to  Washington  a  proposed 
feasibility  report  on  the  Kellogg  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley.  Five  years  of  loot  dragging 
and  paper  shuffling  have  kept  that  report 
from  being  transmitted  lo  Congress. 

These  three  projects  are  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture of  California.  The  Dclt-i  Penphoral 
Canal  is  absolutely  essential  if  water  quality 
standards  are  to  be  met  in  the  state  water 
project,  and  if  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
of  the  delta  are  to  be  preserved.  Hie  Kellogg 
unit  is  an  integral  part  of  jjlans  for  the  fu- 
ture development  ot  Contra  Costa  County. 
The  Contra  Costa  canal,  the  first  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project,  is  30  years  old.  In 
place  of  its  agricultural  economy,  the  county 
now  has  an  urban  economy  with  creat  indus- 
trial developments  which  cannot  .'-urvive 
without  water. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  proj- 
ects is  the  great  Ea.si-.slde  Canal  This  canal 
will  take  one  and  (ne-half  million  acre-feet 
of  water  down  the  ca.st  fide  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  It  would  not  be  an  overestate- 
ment  to  say  that  this  project  is  the  future 
of  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  East-Side  division  is  actually  already 
underway  with  the  beginning  of  the  Auburn- 
Folsom  South  facilities.  Tlie  Folsom  South 
Canal  and  East-Side  Canal  will  be  multi- 
purpose projects  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term.  They  will  provide  service  for  municipal 
and  Industrial  needs,  agricultural  needs  and 


Improvement  of  water  quality  in  several 
counties  Several  major  cities,  .Sacramento, 
Stockton,  Fresno  and  Bakersfield.  as  well  as 
scores  of  smaller  but  Important  t^iwns  have 
a  vital  stake  in  seeing  the  East-Side  Project 
through  to  completion. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  nf  the  Polsom 
.South  Canal  service  lies  in  the  delivery  of 
water  to  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dis- 
trict for  its  ]ilanned  nuclear  jxiwer  generation 
plant. 

1  do  not  h.ivp  to  tell  you  i)eople  of  the 
Irrigation  Distrii'Us  Association  that  .San  Joa- 
quin Valley  water  needs  are  enormous.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  abundantly  Iruuful  agri- 
cultural areas  In  the  world.  You  know  well 
that  (.Tfnind  water  level."  are  continuing  to 
drop  in  many  areas  of  the  valley.  The  threat 
of  f-all  water  intrusion,  conuinilnation  and 
exhorbltant  pumping  cost-s  eiu1anf.^ers  the  in- 
vestment ot  millions  i;f  dollars  in  our  exl.sting 
ncrlcultural  economy  In  these  areas. 

Looking  into  the  future.  I  am  told  that 
feasible  plans  .ire  being  developed  to  meet 
the  water  quality  problems  as  they  may  .arise 
as  a  result  of  the  continuing  and  expanding 
u.se  of  water  I  am  confident  that  we  in  Cdl- 
lornia  can  develop  timely  plans  and  facilities 
in  co<ipcration  with  federal  agencies  inter- 
ested in   this  problem  ris  it  may  develop. 

Persistent  elTorts  by  Californians  to  gain 
departmental  approval  of  these  projects  on 
an  orderly  time  table  have  been  repeatedly 
frustrated  by  the  Administration.  For  that 
reason  when  I  return  to  Washingxon  next 
week  I  win  introduce  three  bills,  one  to  au- 
thorize the  East-Side  divi.sion.  one  to  author- 
i/.e  the  Peripheral  Canal  and  one  lo  author- 
ize the  Kellogg  unit  Immediately  thereafter. 
the  Interior  Committee  will  transmit  an  iilli- 
clal  request  to  the  Administration  lor  re- 
ports on  the  bills. 

Mere  authorization  does  not  add  a  penny 
to  the  Federal  budget.  What  a  call  lor  .au- 
thorization will  do  is  force  the  Admini.stra- 
tlon  to  state  its  priorities  candidly  and  to 
tell  the  people  of  California  why  ttudies  on 
these  projects  liave  been  delayed  lor  up  to 
live  years  while  our  water  crisis  grows. 

Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear,  I  La\e 
nothing  but  great  praise  and  respect  lor  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  If  the  Bureau  were 
unshackled,  I  believe  these  fcusibllity  reports 
would  Ix;  on  our  Committee  desk  within  twc 
weeks  .so  that  Congressional  action  on  the 
bills  could  proceed. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  perplexing  issues 
to  be  resolved  in  consideration  cjf  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  obvious  that  diversion  of  the 
How  of  the  Sacramento  River  around  the 
delta  will  have  some  effect  on  water  tjuallty 
in  the  delta  and  west  of  the  delta  in  Contra 
Costa  County.  Even  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  there  is  a  dispute  over  the 
proper  water  rjuahty  sUiiidards  lo  be  main- 
tained in  the  delta. 

These  problems  must  be  resolved  <  n  tlieir 
merits.  Tlie  California  Congres-sional  delec:'.- 
tlon  has  shown  strength  in  unified  action 
on  water  resource  legislation.  The  resolution 
of  the  complex  technical  issues  of  water 
quality  must  be  reached,  and  it  must  be 
reached  by  reference  to  the  facts  not  by  i)it- 
ting  the  voting  strength  of  various  lections 
of  our  ttate  against  each  other. 

These  three  projects  will  not  v^Tlte  The 
final  chapter  in  California  wat*r  resource 
development  I  believe  that  with  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  full  and  wise  develojmient 
of  the  water  resources  available  to  us  in 
California,  the  East-Side  project  beneficiar- 
ies, the  State  Water  Project  users  in  South- 
ern California  .and  men  of  the  farms  and 
factories  in  Contra  Costa  County  and  the 
delta  who  need  and  deserve  high  quality 
water  can  all  come  into  agreement  on  this 
legislation, 

EAST    SIDE    DIVISION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  T  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
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tiiitia!  phase  of  the  E^ast  Side  division  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  in  California. 
The  East  Side  divLsion  .service  area  m- 
cludes  most  (if  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
San  Joariuin  Valley  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills, 
on  the  west  by  the  trouch  of  the  San 
Ji>aquin  Valley,  and  ranetes  in  width 
fr.)m  25  to  50  miles 

The  area  extends  from  the  Mikelumne 
R  ver  in  the  north  some  300  miles  t^  th^ 
frx>thilLs  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains; 
south  of  Bakersfield  The  area  of  ap* 
proximately  5,300.000  acres  encampa.vie^ 
parts  of  San  Joaquin.  Calaveras.  Stanis-t 
laiis.  Merced.  Madera  Fresno  Kiuks.  Tu-" 
la  re.  and  Kern  Counties  ; 

As  of  1960  approximately  1130  000 
P'-  p:e  lived  within  the  East  Side  area, 
^anety  percent  of  the  people  live  in  ninq 
principal  cities  and  suburban  areas  sur-t 
loundin*!  them  These  cities  are  Fre.Nno' 
Bakersfield.  Modesto.  Merced.  VisaUa 
Hanford.  Turlock.  Tulare,  and 
ulle  The  Greater  Fresno  area  lea 
a  population  of  over  300.000  The  Ea.^li 
Side  divisioa  will  brim;  municipal  andj 
industrial  water  to  many  of  the  valle^ 
cities  and  towns  The  iands  of  the  easti 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Va;ley  are  rcla^ 
ruely  flat,  and  .-^lupe  gently  to  the  wrst. 
The  eastern  edfe  of  the  area  extends 
into  the  rollina  Sierra  Nevada  foothills.,' 
Elevations  range  fmm  near  sea  le\el  on) 
the  valley  floor  in  San  Joaquin  Countyi 
in  the  northern  p  irt  of  the  area  1 1  about, 
1.500  feet  In  the  foothills  north  of  Bak- 
erstleld. 

The  ea.-.tern  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  a, 
Ions.  warm,  dry  summer  .season  extend- 
ing from  May  throuijh  October  and  .i 
cool,  rainy  winter  sea.son  from  Novi'mbT 
through  April  The  moderate  winter  cli-f 
mate  of  the  area  is  ideally  suited  to  the' 
production  of  tender  deciduous  fruits, 
and  crops  requiring  a  mild  c'unate  andi 
a  long  growing  season    including  citrus  ( 

Rainfall  occurs  but  rarel;'  during  the! 
hot  summer  -rrowing  .season,  and  thisj 
:ac':  of  a  dtiier.dable  growing  .season! 
raintal!  makes  .rrigation  neressarv  forj 
the  successful  production  of  all  crops.       ' 

The  need  for  add;tional  water  is  con- 1 
iinuali'.    inciL-as.ni;    as    ntw    lands    are 
brou^h;   into  production  and   the  pres-j 
ently    irrigated    acreages    are   more    in- 
tensuely  farmed.  j 

The  substantial  and  increasing  water' 
needs  of  the  east  side  area  can  be  metf 
only  through  importation  of  additional' 
supplies  from  surplus  water  sources  out-: 
side  the  area  An  estimated  1.000.000 
acre- feet  or  more  annually,  now  being 
obtained  by  overdrawing  the  ground 
water,  are  needed  to  balance  the  present! 
requirement  witii  the  available  supplies 
in  the  east  side  division  area. 

In    the    initial    phase    a    normal    ^-earj 
supply   oi    I  500.000   acre-feet  of   water: 
would  be  imported  tmo  the  east  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  This  water  sup- 
ply would  serve  both  the  estimated  ini- 
tial supplemental  requirements,  and  near 
future  Increases  in  agriculture  and  mu- 
nicipal   and    Industrial    requirements   of 
the  area  , 

This  1.500,000  acre-feet  ftf  water  made| 
available  through  the  existing  facilities 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  \m11  be  sup- 
plemented by  unappropriated  tlows  a%  all- 
able  iiom  the  .American,  Stanislaus  and 
the  Sacramento  Rivers. 


The  piinclpal  works  which  will  be 
constructed  as  part  of  thLs  project  are: 
Kiiliihts  Feriy  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
Statuslaus  Ri\ei .  M.jnti;omer>'  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  Dry  Creek.  Pit^arden  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  San  Ji>aquin  River. 
Little  Dry  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
Luile  Di-y  Creek;  Hungiy  Hollow  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  Deer  Creek  .  Hood-Clay 
pump  connection  tn  transport  water  fmm 
the  diversion  point  on  the  Sacramento 
River  to  the  Folsom  south  canal:  the 
Folsom  south  canal  enlar  lement  as  au- 
thorized by  section  1  of  the  act  ol  Sep- 
tember ::  19(i5  'Va  Stat.  615':  and  the 
Ea.>t  Side  canal  extendinir  from  the  Pol- 
s.im  Soiilli  canai  near  St^Kkt  in  to  Kern 
Rl'.er. 

In  addition,  the  New  Melones  Dam. 
reservoir,  and  poweiplant  which  were 
authorizerl  for  Cv^nstruction  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  1962  'vill  l)e  in- 
tegrated into  the  Central  Valley  pr.oect 
»s  a  part  of  the  East  Side  division. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Will  be  reciMved  and  appropriately  rc- 
(ericd. 

The  bill  S  33  U'  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  con.struct.  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  initial  phase  of  the 
Ea.'-t  Side  division  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
Irrxlucevi  by  Mr  Kl'chel  for  him.self  and 
Mr  MrRPHY'  \\as  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  refeind  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  I.iteri  )r  and  Insular  Affairs 
uEi  r.\  rratt'KEBAL  onal 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  I  now  in- 
troduce, for  approi)riale  reference,  a  bill 
to  rtuthori/e  the  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  contrurt  and  to  provide  for 
opeiatir^n  and  maintenance  of  the 
Peripheral  Canal  unit  of  the  Central 
yalioy  pi  jcct 

One  01  the  world's  r  chest  agricultural 
areas  lies  in  the  delta  formed  by  the 
coniluence  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joaquin  Rivers 

The  need  to  tran.sfer  i;ood  quality 
Sacramento  River  water  through  the 
delta  arose  during  the  initial  planning 
of  the  Central  Valley  pro.)ect  As  San 
Joaquin  River  water  is  stored  by  the 
Pliant  '^nm  and  diverted  to  the  Pnant- 
Kern  and  Madera  Canals,  the  down- 
stream reaches  of  the  river  needed  re- 
placement -Aater  This  replacement  water 
comes  from  the  Sacramento  River 
ihroiijiii  releafces  from  Shasta  Reservoir. 
The  water  must  traverse  the  delta  to  the 
Tracy  pumping  plant,  where  it  is  lifted 
about  200  feet  to  the  Delta-Mendota 
Canal  for  deliveo-  to  the  Federal  San 
Luis  senice  area  and  the  Mcndota  Pool. 
To  facilitate  the  transfer  ol  Sacramento 
River  water  thioiiyh  the  delta  to  the 
Tracy  pumps,  a  delta  cross  channel 
plan  was  devised  This  channel,  which 
was  constructed  durinu  1950-51.  was  an 
inexpensive,  temporary  solution  to  the 
problem  of  s:ettinK  Sacnimtnto  River 
water  into  the  interior  channels  of  the 
delta  to  provide  a  better  quality  of  water 
to  the  intakes  of  the  Tracv  pumps 

The  delta,  as  a  terminal  for  all  water 
in  the  Central  Valley  basin,  has  provided 
\  natural  habitat  for  many  .species  of 
fish,  as  well  a*  a  transition  zone  for 
anadromous  fl.*^h  and  a  spawning  area  t  jt 
striped  bass.  The  many  interlaced  chan- 
nels of  the  delta  provide  over  700  mn^s 


of  waterways  that  draw  millions  of 
boaters,  anglers,  and  recreationists  each 
year  In  addition,  the  many  islands  and 
tracts  formed  by  the  meandering  water- 
ways provide  excellent  farmland  that 
produces  an  abundance  of  crops  These 
faimland.s  draw  .ill  then  iiri-iation  watci 
from  the  delta  channels. 

In  the  lutiue  with  an  ever-increasing 
demand  lor  more  and  higher  ciuality  ex- 
port water,  a  way  must  l>e  tound  tliat 
would  transfer  the  high  quality  Sacra- 
mento River  water  through  the  delta, 
and  still  maintain  a  suitable  delta  en- 
\  ironment  foi'  fl.'^hcry.  recreation,  agri- 
culture, wildlife,  navigation,  and  flood 
control  purposes 

The  Peripheral  Canal  will  consist  of 
a  43-mile-lonu  canal,  hydi  aulically 
isolated  from  existing  channels,  to  con- 
vey Sacramento  Ri\ei  water  around  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  delta  to  the  Federal 
and  St.tte  pumping  plants  at  Tracy 

The  Peripheral  Canal  will  be  a  joint - 
u.se  facility,  with  the  State  of  California 
sharing  in  the  costs  and  benefits. 

Along  the  lines.  I  might  add  parenthet- 
ically, of  the  San  Luis  legislation  which 
Congress  pa.s.sed  several  years  ago  Like 
the  San  Luis  project,  the  Peripheral 
Canal  will  carry  Federal  reclamation 
water,  and  water  developed  by  the  State 
i)f  California  under  its  own  State  water 
project  The  Stiite  and  Federal  waters 
will  be  mingled  in  the  43-mlle  canal  nd 
the  officers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments are  planning  for  a  sharing  of 
both  the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  the 
proiect 

The  problems  of  loint  u.se  in  the  San 
Luis  project  were  thoroughly  debated 
and  considered  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  in  that 
comnnltee  ^  executive  .sessions.  Out  of 
those  deliberations  emerged  a  statute  set- 
ting forth  the  iround  rules  for  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  joint  Federal-State  project.  I  would 
expect  the  s;iine  process  of  hearings  and 
committee  deliberations  to  result  in  a 
piece  of  legislation  tor  the  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  joint 
Federal-Sta^  Peripheral  Canal  which 
will  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  State  of 
California,  and  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  water  users 
.served  by  eacli. 

The  Peripheral  Canal  will  benefit  the 
irrigation,  municipal,  and  industrial 
water  users  in  the  export  senicc  arcs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  th.' 
Stafe  of  California,  by  supplyint;  a  btite. 
quality  of  vvatcr  than  would  be  ubta^ncJ 
by  pumping  directly  from  the  delta 

By  moving  the  point  of  diversion  Horn 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  delta  Iaj  th" 
northern  iiart.  an  extremely  larse  num- 
ber of  fish  and  their  progeny  could  be 
saved  from  damaging  effects  that  tlit 
pumps  and  the  iiump  draft  have  on  the 
delta  fishiiy.  In  audition,  planned  re- 
leases of  1.460.000  acre-feel  iter  year 
from  the  Peripheral  Canal  to  varioti? 
dead  end  sloughs  and  channels  would 
man. tain  a  positive  downstream  fiow 
This  dovvnsl.eani  flo'A  is  needed  to  c^r.- 
trul  the  quality  of  water  m  the  delta  and 
downstream  from  the  delta  along  Contr.-. 
'"■•vta  County 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
'..•U  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
I'-lT'tt 
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The  bill  (8.  3312)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
and  to  provide  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Peripheral  Canal  unit  of 
the  delta  division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel  (for 
himself  and  Mr,  Murphy),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aifains. 

KKI.LOCO    VNIT eoNTRA    COSTA    COUNTY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
initial  phase  of  the  Kellogg  Unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  in  Contra  Costa 
County  in  California. 

This  project  is  of  fiieat  historical  sig- 
nificance because  it  was  in  this  county 
that  the  first  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  was  located.  In  the  30  years  that 
have  elap.sed  since  the  construction  of 
the  Contra  Costa  Canal,  the  face  of  this 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  county  has  com- 
pletely changed. 

One  of  the  early  industrial  develop- 
ments in  the  coimty  began  in  1852,  when 
coal  was  discovered  south  of  the  city  now 
known  as  Pittsburg.  The  coal-mining  in- 
dustry flourished  between  1860  and  1885, 
but  was  abandoned  by  1890. 

Farming  took  over  as  the  principal  oc- 
cupation until  other  industries  began 
moving  into  the  area,  along  the  shores  of 
Suisun  Bay.  in  1903.  Initially,  dryf arm- 
ing methods  were  used  for  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  other  crops.  The  water 
supply  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses 
and  limited  irrigation  use  was  primarily 
obtained  by  pumping  from  the  cstaurine 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin Rivers.  The  quality  of  these  waters 
was  unpredictable,  and  salt  water  intru- 
sion from  the  ocean  frequently  reached 
the  pump  intakes  in  midsummer. 

After  1910.  industrial  growth  was  more 
rapid  than  agricultural  growth,  and  by 
1930  the  demand  for  water  had  exceeded 
available  supplies.  The  pumping  of 
ground  water  lowered  water  table  levels 
dangerously  low.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg this  resulted  in  salt-water  intru- 
sion from  the  bay. 

The  Contra  Costa  Canal,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  350  cubic  leet  per  second,  was 
the  first  feature  of  the  Central  Valley 
l>roject  to  go  into  operation.  The  Contra 
Costa  County  Water  District  received 
water  through  a  ijartially  completed  sys- 
tem in  the  summer  of  1940.  During  the 
ensuing  years  of  World  War  II.  irrigated 
agriculture  increased  .^lightly,  while 
municipal  and  industrial  uses  expanded 
tremendously. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  cooperative  contract  with  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Water  District, 
initiated  a  reconnaissance  appraisal  of 
the  Kellogg  unit  in  December  1960,  and 
a  feasibility  study  was  completed  by  the 
regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  1963. 

The  developing  industrial  and  munici- 
pal economy  of  Contra  Costa  County 
and  increasing  demands  on  the  available 
Central  Valley  project  water  lend  ur- 
gency to  the  Kellogg  unit.  The  quality  of 
water  pimiped  from  the  delta  into  the 
Contra  Costa  Canal  is  precariottsly  low 


and,  in  addition,  industrial  users  of  the 
water  are  obliged  to  pay  for  expensive 
treatment  processes  before  the  water  can 
be  used.  The  present  canal  system  was 
designed  primarily  for  agricultural  u.se 
some  30  years  ago.  Tlie  system  now  needs 
additional  works  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  economy  which  has  developed 
during  those  years. 

In  operation,  water  will  be  pumped 
into  the  Kellogg  unit  at  the  Tracy 
pumping  plant  where  it  will  pass  through 
the  Tuway  Canal  into  the  Kellopp  Reser- 
voir for  storage.  Water  will  be  released 
as  needed  through  the  Contra  Loma 
Canal  and  the  Laurel  Canal  to  serve  new 
service  areas  and  for  eventual  release 
into  the  Contra  Costa  Canal.  The  prin- 
cipal physical  works  ol  the  jjioject  will 
be  the  Kellogg,  Herdlyn  and  Contra 
Loma  Dams,  the  Kellogg  and  Tracy  II 
pumping  plants,  and  the  Tuway,  Contra 
Loma  and  Laurel  Canals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3313'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Kellogg  unit. 
Delta  division.  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kuchf.i.  '  for  himself 
and  Mr.  MtTRriiY'.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Al- 
fairs. 


S.  3314  THROUGH  3318— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Fcb- 
ruar>'  2,  1967,  I  introduced  a  bill  'S.  889' 
to  designate  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  in 
California.  I  w-as  joined  by  nine  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  that  bill,  the 
first  to  add  land  to  America's  wilder- 
ness system  under  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964. 

The  San  Rafael  Wilderness  is  now  a 
reality.  My  bill  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  20.  1968.  and  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land. 

My  bill  'S.  2531;  to  establish  tlie  San 
Gabriel  Wilderness  in  the  Angeles  Na- 
tional Forest,  within  a  50-mile  radius  of 
6  million  residents  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  passed  the  Senate  on  March  6,  1968, 
and  imdoubtedly  will  be  enacted  soon. 

Today  I  have  the  privilege  to  introduce 
bills  to  designate  five  new  additions  to 
America's  wilderness  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  California 
have  expired.  Docs  the  Senator  wish  to 
ask  for  additional  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  three  of 
the  new  areas,  in  the  Lava  Bed  Na- 
tional Monument,  the  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park  and  the  Pinnacles  Na- 
tional Monument,  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  remaining  two.  the  Ventana  Wilder- 
ness in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest 


and  the  Desolation  Wilderness  in  the 
Eldorado  National  Forest,  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  US  ?'orest  Service. 

The  tyranny  of  uncontiolled  growth  m 
California  has  wrought  incalculable  harm 
to  my  States'  natural  resources.  Suttiii' 
lioimlation.  which  has  now  reached  '-'0 
million  and  may  exceed  .'jO  million  by 
the  end  of  this  century,  ijortends  jil  lui 
the  quality  ol  life  our  ^landciiiUiieii 
will  know  m  decades  to  come 

I  firmly  believe  m  the  wi.se  and 
thorough  de\elo))ment  of  our  natural  ic- 
.sourccs  and  have  labored  to  aid  tlie  in- 
dustrial and  economic  Mrowth  of  (jur 
State  But  I  al.so  believe  iliat  we.  as  con- 
cerned Californians  and  as  Americans. 
lia\e  an  obligation  to  bequeath  to  our 
offspring  some  wild  areas  just  as  they 
came  to  us  irom  the  original  lace  of 
nature. 

The  five  bills  which  I  introduce  today 
reijresent  the  formal  bouiuiaiy  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Paik  .Service 
and  the  US.  P^'orest  Service  Having 
examined  the  jjiojiosed  boundaries  1 
can  anticiijale  that  there  will  be  dis- 
atreenients  between  interested  citizens 
of  good  will,  not  so  much  over  whether 
these  wilderness  ai(>as  should  be  created, 
but  over  the  apjiropriate  boundaries  In 
each  of  the  three  areas  Kconiinenderi  hy 
the  National  Park  Service,  lesiionsibli' 
conservation  groups  will  favor  .substan- 
tial I'xpansions  ol  the  adniinistratU'ii 
pioDOsal. 

Evidence  will  be  brought  forth  during' 
Interior  Committee  hearings  regaidin!; 
the  ielati\e  \alues  of  comjietinK  uses,  the 
pro]  er  standards  for  including  land  m 
a  wilderne.'-s  designation,  and  the  api)in- 
priate  management  jjractices  to  be  fol- 
lowed after  designation.  It  is  immedi- 
ately aiipaient  that  the  Park  Service  and 
the  Forc-st  Service  drew  their  jiroposals 
with  different  wilderness  criteria  in  miiid 
and  with  jilans  to  employ  dissimilar 
management  iiractices. 

I  fully  exiicct  that  in  fine  or  more 
of  the  areas  outlined  in  today's  bills. 
the  record  established  during  the  Senate 
and  House  Interior  Committee  hearings 
will  compel  boundary  changes  before  the 
bills  are  sent  to  the  White  Hou.se  for 
the  President's  signature. 

In  each  of  the  three  Park  Service  ;irn- 
posals.  a  section  2ibi  has  been  added 
With  apparently  minor  chanizcs.  this 
language  duplicates  section  4ici  and 
section  4idi'Ci  of  the  Wildei-no.ss  Act. 
ol  1964.  Public  Law  88-577.  Among  those 
chanties,  section  2'bi  drops  "motor 
boats"  Irom  the  list  of  jirohibil^'d  intru- 
sions into  the  wilderness. 

No  such  language  is  included  in  the 
Forest  .Service  proposals,  nor  is  any  rea- 
son lor  a  restatement  of  a  jxirtion  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  given.  For  that  reason.  I 
have  eliminated  section  2(b)  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  from  the  bills  be- 
fore introducing  them. 

PARK  SERVICE  PROPO.SALS 
LAVA  BEDS  WILDERNE.SS  AREA 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  the  Lava  Beds 
National  Monument  in  California  as 
wilderness.  The  area  recommended  by 
the  National  Park  Service  for  inclusion 
in  the  wilderness  system  is  9.197  acres, 
out  of  the  total  area  of  46,230  acres  m 
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the  La\a  Beds  National  Monument  in 
Siskiyou  and  Modoc  Counties  The  rec- 
ommended wilderness  lies  entirely  within 
Siskiyou  County 

The  Lava  Beds  National  Moniunent  is 
an  area  of  comparatively  rfcent  lava 
flows  and  other  volcanic  features  It  was 
also  the  principal  scene  of  the  Modlxr 
Indian  War  of  1872-73.  the  la.st  impor- 
tant Indian  war  in  California  and  prob- 
ably the  most  cascly  Indian  campaign 
ever  wa^jed  by  the  US    Army 

Tule  Lake  National  Wildlile  Refuge, 
immediately  north  of  the  Lava  Beds  Nn- 
tional  Moniunent.  is  a  resting  place  fbr 
miUiuns  of  migratory  birds  durlnij  Ui^lr 
sea.sonal  flights  between  Canada  ajid 
Mexico 

Mr  Presidei.t  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  dated  March  29  1968.  trai^i- 
mlttintf  this  propo-sal  to  the  President  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

L'3    DEPVa^MEMT  or  THr  INTJUIOR. 

Qp»iic  or  THE  3Eriirr»RY. 

Wa.^h   ngrnn    DC     Warrh   ."*    /!»/?« 

The     pR'StDENT. 

Washingcori     DC 

Dbah   Mr.    Presidf.nt      It    l»   wiUi    plc.iMfc-o 
tii.it   I   recommend   the   p»t.tbli«iitiieiit   oi 
a.lJT-.iere  wiiaerneiw  In   me  L.i\  .i   Beds   Nki- 
uonal  Monument   C.ilvlnrniu   .%*  .i  piirt  of  the 
Narional  Wildernpss  Preservatlun  Svstrm    ' 

The  L.i,.i  Beils  NaUi'iiiil  Mamiment  w»i!» 
estiibllsUed  OV  Presidenilnl  ProrLnmiitlon  pt 
November  21  V}2a  1 44  Sut  2591).  and  the 
boundaries  of  Uie  naUoniU  monviineiit  witr 
subsequently  enl;iri{Ki  by  PrMKlenttil 
Pr<x-lamation  .if  April  i7  t9al  i  «5  Stat  id 
Ad  i\ow  i-onsticuted,  the  ndnoniil  inonumetit 
•.omprise*  -Mi  J38  .htpb.  .ind  <~<intjUiis  corfi- 
p;iriitively  rpient  lava  flows.  wltJl  lav.i  luljra 
or  caves  iiid  related  lolc.inic  features  Tne 
most  conspicuous  features  >f  the  moniimeti! 
.ire  the  smooth  inder  cones  which  rise  iljte 
miniature  volcanoes  rrom  lilO  to  500  feet  oitr 
the  l.ivii  beOs.  ^he  .irea  also  contains  '.le 
m.im  b.ittledelds  of  -,he  Mo<l<x-  W.ir  of  1H72 
73.  which  W;\8  on«'  of  the  laAt  claihes  between 
Indians  .md  settlers  ui  the  Far  West  Tie 
rock  lorts  marklnij  the  scenes  of  conflict  .ire 
preserved  .md  protected  [ 

In  .lecordance  with  the  requirements  i»f 
the  Wilderness  Act  .f  Septemoer  3.  1964  >  T8 
5lat  8901.  a  public  hearing  notice  on  tlie 
wilderness  propijs.il  was  issued  by  the  D*- 
p.irtment  And  all  interested  local.  State,  nrjd 
Federal  agencies  wre  notified  of  Uie  hearing 
I'he  public  heiiriiig  Wim  held  In  Tulelakp 
CiiliXornla.  on  Pcbrunrv  17.  1967  An  analyses 
of  the  public  Ue.iruii;  record  and  rhe  written 
•?.Kpressions  receued.  together  with  the  letters 
received  from  other  Feder.il  agencies,  ate 
contained  in  the  enclosed  reptirt  of  rhe  Na- 
tional Park  Service  on  the  wilderness  pri^- 
p<.«al  .\  complete  record  has  l>een  '.-ompilKl 
lor  the  Lav.i  Beds  NuUonal  wilderness  prd- 
posal.  and  '.he  record  is.  of  course  .vailabte 
:or  public  irupection  i 

Our  careful  review  discloses  that  the  pnl- 
posed  area  is  suitable  for  designation  qs 
wilderness,  and  I  recommend  the  subnussioti 
to  the  Congress  of  the  enclosed  draft  leglsl)^- 
tion  to  incorporate  the  area  into  the  Ne^ 
tional  Wilderness  Prcservuuon  System. 
B«spectfully  yours. 

SrrWART  L     tJDALL. 

Secretarii  of  (he  Interior 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  biil 
will  be  received  .ind  appropriately  re- 
: erred. 

The  bill  S.  3314'  to  designate  certain 
:.i:ids  in  the  Lava  Beds  Natiutial  Monu- 
ment in  California  as  wilderness,  intro- 


duced by  Mr  Kui  net.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referr-d  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Af- 
fairs 

l«SJ.l.N     VOI.C  \NK      Wn  OHlNtSS     ARtA 

.Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  the  La.s>^en 
Volcinic  National  Park  .is  wllderne.ss  By 
this  proposal  the  Nailonal  Park  Service 
seeks  congressional  action  to  designate 
73.333  acres  of  the  106.933  acre  Lassen 
Volcanic  National  Park  as  wilderness. 

The  Las.sen  Vulcanic  National  Park  in 
Plumas.  Shasta,  Tehama,  and  La.ssen 
Counties  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
great  Ca.scades  Mountain  range  ol  the 
Pacific  Northwe.^t  Sum-  Ciilifornians 
can  remember  La.ssen  Peak  s  last  major 
volcanic  eruption  in  1917  .Anyone  who 
visits  the  park  today  can  see  the  vol- 
canic steam  vents,  mud  pots,  boiling 
lakes,  and  hot  .springs  which  signal  the 
continuing  volcanic  turmoil  beneath  the 
;nirface 

The  park  ranges  in  elevation  from 
5.200  feet  to  10.457  feet  at  the  summit  of 
Lassen  Peak,  and  displays  „'reat  contrast 
between  the  areas  denuded  by  vnlcinic 
(Ifbrls  during  the  last  century,  and  the 
heavily  forested  mountains  which  have 
been  untouched  by  lava  and  cinder  One 
of  the  areas  ot  v;ieat  historic  signittcancc 
m  the  park  is  the  emigrant  trail  by  which 
early  .settlers  traveled  by  covered  wagon 
from  the  Ea.st  into  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  administration  proposed  a  sec- 
tion 3  which  provides  Notwithstanding; 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of 
.Auk'ust  9.  1916  '39  Stat  442'.  the  area 
designated  by  this  act  as  wilderntss  ^hall 
not  be  entered  uptJii  ur  utilized  for  flow- 
age  or  other  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  a  Government  recla- 
mation project  While  there  may  be 
some  uistiflcation  for  such  a  provision, 
the  Park  Service  recommendations, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  merely  con- 
tain the  assertion  that  .section  3  is  nec- 
essary without  any  explanation  of  the 
reasons  behind  the  provision.  I  would 
prefer  to  wait  uiitil  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  held  hearings  on  this 
bill  to  judge  the  wisdom  of  such  a  provi- 
sion. Accordinnly  I  have  eliminated  the 
proposed  .section  3  from  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.'.ent  that  ihe  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intel  lor.  dated  March  29.  1968.  trans- 
mittmu  this  pre  :osal  to  the  President  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 
U  S  DcPARTMrNT  or  THE  Interior 

Orrice  or  THt  SECRrrARY. 
W'lihinqtoo ,  DC     .\fariH   :y.  l'.>68. 
Tlie    PutrsiDt.NT. 
T'lc  VV'iiff  Hou.tr 
Wa.^hington    DC 

DtAR  Mr  Preside.nt  li  is  wiih  pleasure 
that  I  recommend  tiie  estnblUhment  of  a 
73.333-acre  wilderness  in  the  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park.  California,  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  .Sysu>m. 

The  Lassen  Volcanic  National  P.irk  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Act  of  August  9.  1916  1 39 
."itat  442).  OS  a  public  park  or  pleasuring 
gn>uiid  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Act  pro- 
Mded  for  the  park  !>p  be  .idmlnislered  to  pre- 


.->er'.e  .Ui  lar  as  practicable,  its  tlml>er  mlii- 
eriil  UepoBltB  and  natural  cuiio«!tleK  or  won- 
ders friim  injury  or  spoliation  .Subsequciu 
.Acts  of  Congrees  revised  .iiid  enlarged  the 
i>oundarles  tit  the  park  .As  the  nnine  implies, 
the  park  is  primarily  slgnlhcant  as  an  area 
of  past  ;uul  more  recent  vcilcanlc  activity. 
Lassen  Peak  remmns  the  most  recently  ac- 
tive volcano  In  the  contiguous  United  States. 
Pomvs  of  volcanlfein,  such  as  steam  vents, 
inud  pots  l>)lllng  !ake.s  .ind  hot  springs,  are 
prevalent  and  .ictive — especl.illy  in  Uie  west- 
ern sections  of  the  p.irk 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  i.' 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3.  U'64  1 78 
Stat  8y0i.  a  public  heiiring  notice  on  ihp 
wilderness  profxjsal  w.ts  l-ssued  by  the  De- 
p.trtment  md  all  interested  local,  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  were  notlUed  of  the  he.u- 
mg  The  public  hearing  was  held  m  Red 
Bluif.  C.Ulfornla.  on  Sept^-mber  27.  1966.  .An 
analyses  of  the  public  hearing  record  and 
the  written  expressions  received,  together 
with  the  letters  received  from  other  Federal 
agencies,  .ire  contained  in  tlie  enclosed  re- 
port of  Uie  National  Park  .Service  on  the 
villderness  proposal  A  complete  record  h.is 
l>een  complied  lor  llie  Uussen  Volciinic  Na- 
iloruu  Park  wilderness  proposal,  and  the  rec- 
ord is.  of  course,  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

Tlie  191t5  .Act  estrtbllslilng  the  p.vrk  pro- 
vided in  part  that  '.  .  .  the  United  states 
Reclamation  Service  may  ent^-r  vipon  and 
utill/e  lor  tlowage  or  other  piirpo.ses  any  area 
within  said  park  which  may  lie  necessary 
lor  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
fiovernmeni  reclamation  project  .  .  ."  Under 
the  .ulminl.^trallve  criteria  developed  for  the 
management  of  proposed  national  park  wil- 
derness .irens,  water  development  projects 
.ire  to  l)e  consuiertd  to  be  an  accepUible  use 
of  such  .ireas  To  remove  the  threat  of  such 
development  in  the  propo.sed  wilderness,  the 
enclosed  draft  legislation  provides  that  the 
designated  wilderness  area  will  not  i)e  sub- 
ject to  the  reclamation  project  authoriza- 
tion in  the  1916  Act  The  en.ictment  of  the 
enclosed  legislation  with  such  provision  en- 
sures that  Uie  Uissen  Volcanic  National  Piuk 
wilderness  iuea  will  be  preserved  with  the 
imprint  of  mans  work  subst.inilally  uii- 
notlceable 

Our  careful  review  discloses  that  the  pro- 
p<jsed  .irea  is  suitable  for  designation  as  wil- 
derness, and  I  recommend  the  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  the  enclosed  legislation  to 
incorporate  Uie  area  into  the  .National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  .System. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  .md  appropriately  le- 
feired. 

The  bill  S.  3315'  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  La.ssen  Volcanic  National 
Park  m  Cali;ornia  as  wilderne.ss.  intio- 
duccd  by  .Mr  Kuchel.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.•\tTairs 

PJNNACLtS    WILDERNESS    AREA 

-Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President.  I  intio- 
duce.  for  appiopiuite  reference,  a  bill  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  the  Pinnaclvs 
National  Monument  in  California  as 
wilderness  The  National  Park  Service 
recommends  the  designation  of  3.658 
acres,  of  the  14,497-acre  Pinnacles  Na- 
tional Monument,  as  an  addition  to  the 
wilderness  .system  The  Pinnacles  Na- 
tional Mo.uiment  lies  some  40  miles 
.southeast  of  .Monterey.  Calif,  in  the 
counties  of  San  Benito  and  .Monterey. 

The  national  monument  contains  tall 
pinnacle  rock  spires,  carved  from  vol- 
canic material  by  wind  and  water,  and 
has  two  unique  talus  caves  which  are  ac- 
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tually  extremely  narrow  canyons  covered 
by  large  boulders  wedged  between  the 
canyon  walls. 

The  area  is  the  eroded  remains  of  an 
ancient  volcano  which  rose  to  a  height  of 
8  000  feet.  Tlie  area  surrounding  the  pin- 
nacles and  talus  caves  is  now  covered  by 
mountainous  chaparral  common  to  the 
semiarid  California  coastal  region. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  dated  March  29,  1968,  trans- 
mitting this  proposal  to  the  President  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
us  Departmfnt  of  THE  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washtngton.  DC.  Mar.  29,  1968. 
Tlie   President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  It  Is  with  pleasure 
that  I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
5.330-acre  wilderness  within  the  Pinnacles 
National  Monument.  California,  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

The  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  estab- 
lished by  Presidential  Proclamation  of  Jan- 
uary 16.  1908  (35  Stat.  2177),  is  located  In 
San  Benito  and  Monterey  Counties  In  the 
central  coastal  area  of  California.  Subsequent 
Presidential  proclamations  enlarged  Its 
boundaries,  and  the  monument  now  com- 
prises 14.497  acres.  The  national  monument 
IS  noted  for  its  pinnacle  rock  spires  and  talus 
caves,  which  are  actually  extremely  narrow 
canyons  covered  by  large  Ixjulders  wedged 
l)etween  canyon  walls  giving  complete  cover 
to  short  portions  of  the  canyons.  Geologically, 
the  area  Is  the  eroded  remains  of  an  ancient 
volcano  which  once  had  an  estimated  eleva- 
tion of  8.000  feet 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat. 
B90i.  a  public  hearing  notice  on  the  wilder- 
ness proposal  was  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  all  interested  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  were  notified  of  the  hearing. 
The  public  iiearing  was  held  in  Salinas,  Cali- 
fornia, on  February  10.  1967.  An  analyses  of 
the  public  hearing  record  and  the  written 
expressions  received,  together  with  the  letters 
received  from  other  Federal  pgencies,  are 
contained  In  the  enclosed  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  on  the  wilderness  pro- 
posal. A  complete  record  has  t>een  complied 
for  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument  wild- 
erness proposal  and  the  record  is,  of  course, 
available  for  public  inspection. 

Our  careful  review  discloses  that  the  pro- 
posed area  is  suitable  for  designation  as 
wilderness,  and  I  recommend  the  submission 
to  the  Congress  ot  the  enclosed  draft  legisla- 
tion to  incorporate  the  area  into  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  IS.  3316)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment in  California  as  wilderness,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs. 

forest  service  proposals 
ventana  wilderness 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Ventana  Wilderness,  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 


Cahfornia.  Tlie  US.  Forest  Servire 
recommends  the  creation  of  the  94,728- 
acre  Ventana  Wilderness  in  the  Santa 
Lucia  Mountains  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest.  Tliis  wilderness  would  in- 
clude most  of  the  existinq  54.857-acrc 
Ventana  Primitive  Area. 

The  Ventana  Wilderne.'Js  will  !je  en- 
tirely within  Monterey  County,  and  is 
approximately  120  milrs  .south  of  .San 
Francisco,  and  36  miles  .•-.Jiith  of  Mon- 
terey. 

The  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  crest 
of  Coast  Range  is  ideal  for  hikers  and 
horsemen.  Its  peaks  range  to  4.800  feet. 
and  within  the  boundaries  will  be  found 
a  vast  array  of  wild  animals  and  trees, 
including  a  grove  of  coast  redwood^ 
sequoia  semjjerviren.s— on  the  banks  of 
the  Big  Sur  River.  The  Ventana  Wilder- 
ness will  be  the  only  wilderness  area  to 
include  specimens  of  the  sequoia  semper- 
virens  or  the  bristlecone  fir. 

The  Ventana  Wilderness  will  provide 
opportunities  for  hiking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, fishing,  camping,  and  hunting  for 
some  of  the  8  million  people  who  live 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  dated  January  25,  1968, 
transmitting  this  proposal  to  the  Presi- 
dent be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  ACRicrLTt-RE. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  give 
you  the  attached  report  which  recommends 
designation  of  the  Ventana  Wilderness.  Ia>s 
Padres  National  Forest.  In  California  for 
addition  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  The  proposed  Wilderness  encom- 
passes 94,728  acres  and  Includes  most  of  the 
Ventana  PrimlUve  Area  and  some  contiguous 
lands  which  are  predominantly  valuable  for 
their  wilderness  resource. 

Notice  of  our  intent  to  recommend  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ventana  Wildernes.s  was  is- 
sued May  6,  1967,  and  a  public  hearing  was 
held  in  Salinas.  California,  on  June  7.  1967. 
The  hearing  record  was  held  open  through 
July  7,  1967,  for  receipt  of  additional  writ- 
ten submissions.  The  public  response  is  sum- 
marized in  the  attached  repKirt 

California's  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  Monterey  County, 
and  all  interested  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  were  notified  of  the  proposal  The 
comments  they  submitted  are  Included  in 
the  appendix  of   the  attached   report. 

In  its  report  on  the  Wilderness  Act.  the 
Congressional  Conference  Committee  stated 
that  it  expected  the  Department  ol  the  In- 
terior to  explore  existing  National  Forest 
Primitive  Areas  to  give  Congress  the  benefit 
of  professional  technical  advice  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  minerals  in  each  area. 
In  accordance  with  these  wishes,  the  US. 
Qeological  Survey  and  the  US  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  examined  the  proposed  Wilder- 
ness to  determine  its  mineral  values.  They 
determined  there  lias  been  no  production  of 
minerals  from  the  Primitive  Area,  and  they 
found  no  evidence  of  commercial  mineral 
deposits  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed Wilderness.  A  copy  ol  their  report  is 
attached. 

Tlic  projjosed  Ventana  Wilderness  lies  near 
the  central  California  coast  25  miles  south 
of  Salinas.  It  is  reasonably  accessible  to  the 
major  population  centers  In  California.  Cali- 
fornia presently  has  13  units  of  the  National 


Wilfierne.'is  rrrservation  System  which  con- 
lani  .1  iMt.il  of  1,256,884  acres  In  addition 
io  the  Ventana  Primitive  Area,  seven  other 
N.itional  F'orest  Primitive  .Areas  containing 
507.ti30  acres  are  currently  being  considered 
lor  possible  mclusir.r  in  the  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem Your  recommendation  for  the  142.918- 
,iore  San  Rafael  Wilderness  is  pre.sently  being 
considered  by  Congress  On  March  29.  1967,  I 
recommended  that  most  of  the  Devil  Canyon- 
Bear  Canyon  Primitive  Area  be  designated 
;us  tlie  .S:ui  Gabriel  Wilderness,  and  in  a  sep- 
arate report  I  am  today  recommending  that 
most  ol  the  Desolation  Valley  Primitive  Area 
Ls  suitable  lor  inclusion  in  the  System,  Stu- 
dies under  the  Wilderness  Act  on  the  four 
remaining  National  Forest  Primitive  Areas 
m   California   have   not   been   completed. 

Tlic  Ventana  area  is  eminently  suitable  for 
designation  as  Wilderness,  and  I  recommend 
submission  of  legislation  to  incorporate  it 
into  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
.System,  .A  draft  of  legislation  which  would 
implement  this  projxisal  is  attached. 
Respectfully   vours. 

Orville  L    Freeman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  (S.  33171  to  designate  the 
Ventana  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  California,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

desolation   wilderness 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
de.signate  the  De.solation  Wilderness, 
Eldorado  National  Forest,  in  California. 
The  US  Forest  Service  recommends  tliat 
a  63.469-arre  area  within  the  Eldorado 
National  Forest,  west  of  Lake  Tahoe  in 
Eldorado  County,  be  designated  as  the 
Desolation  Wilderness  This  wilderness 
area  would  include  mo.st  of  the  existing 
41.383-acre  Desolation  Valley  primitive 
area. 

The  De.solation  Wilderness  will  lie  im- 
mediately west  of  Lake  Tahoe.  .spanning 
the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains. While  within  90  miles  of  Sacra- 
mento, it  retains  its  original  rugged  char- 
acter, and  is  the  summer  home  of  deer, 
bear,  and  various  other  wild  creatures. 
Being  on  the  backbone  of  the  Sierras, 
two-thirds  of  the  proposed  wilderness 
is  bare  of  vegetation.  Severe  winter 
storms  liave  prevented  vegetation  from 
taking  hold  on  the  rocky  slopes.  Fishing 
is  popular  in  the  many  lakes.  Including 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Lake  Aloha.  Lake 
Schmidell,  and  Rockbound  Lake,  and 
many  Californians  return  to  the  area 
year  after  year  to  hike  over  the  rugged 
mountains,  ridges,  and  aljiine  meadows. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture,  dated  January  25.  1968. 
transmitting  this  jiropo.sal  to  the  Presi- 
dent, be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
jjoint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  ijrintcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  .AcHictLTfRE. 
Wa.flnngton.  DC.  January  25.  1968. 
The  President. 
The    WhUf    House 

Dear  Mr,  President;  I  am  jjlefi.sed  t/i  give 
you  a  report  recommending  t.he  designation 
of  the  Desolation  Wilderness,  Eldor.ado  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  California  ,'vs  a  unit  of  the 
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Nmional  Wlldernpsa  Preservation  System 
The  proposed  WUderneea  Incliidra  m</8t  of 
the  Desolation  V.illey  Primitive  Area  and 
J3  725  acres  or  f.mtljrtioua  National  Pojesr 
liitid  TMe  toial  iWr^aKe  within  the  propoBe<l 
VVi:dernes»   la  63  469   a<^res 

Notice  o(  iiit^Tit  \f>  recommend  deslRn>t(ton 
of  the  Desolutitn  Wilderness  was  i&sued  on 
M'rr»\  _'4,  1987  A  public  hearlnit  waa  Held 
in  Pl.icerulle.  Callfornl.i.  on  April  28,  1987, 
iiid  the  ne:irlni?  record  was  held  open  Tor 
riveipt  .'f  additlon^il  written  testimony 
tl. rough  Mhv  26.  UW7.  This  public  respo|ise 
is  summarised  tn  the  tttt^iiched  report        i 

Ciillfiirnia  s  C.overnor  Ron.ild  Heai?an.  lUt 
El. u»rd  of  SupervUors  for  El  Dorado  f'.uiity. 
tiid  all  Interested  Federal  departments  4'"1 
anpnoiea  were  notined  of  the  prfip:*!!  niise 
r^mments  recelied  .is  \  re«iil:  n(  thl»  natl- 
r<catlon  ure  included  tn  the  appendix  of  ih« 
;»t»  iched  rep<.r'.  [ 

In   li«  report  on    'he  Wilderness   Act.   \ht' 
Coni(reaslon%l  Conference  f'ommiftee  staged 
that  It  expected  the  Deportment  of  the  t"- 
tertor    to    explore    exlstlnc;    National    Poijesti 
Primitive  Areas  to  <Ue  Cfuicress  the  tjenfflt 
of    profestiional    technical    odvu-e   as    to    the 
preseiife  i>r  .ihsence  ,jf  mlnrrAl*  in  each  ,i<ea 
In   .iccordanco  with   these   wishes,    the   ij  3 
Of.  ■Ii^lc.il  sur'-ey    iiid  r  S    Durmu  .)f  Mlhcs 
i>ave   exaitilued    'he   pr'.poeed    Wilderness'  to 
detetmiue    Ut>    mineral    values     They    [oifnd 
no    muu'ral    depoiit*   of    commercial    imprir- 
tance   However,  they  did  discover  some  ^c4d- 
ijoanng    .-iu. tides    in    iine    situil    nrca    whlcn 
would   Wiirtant  further  explonitlon. 

rhe  prop»4Scd  Delol.iilon  Wi:der;i<»,  ■•  l» 
Ju&t  west  ut  LaKe  t'ahoe  'ind  9(i  mile,  ifu-t 
of  Siicriimehto.  Ciilfornu  It  Is  within  ftuo 
miles  of  tiie  .Sun  Pnniciscj  Bay  area,  wltb  .i 
popul.ition  of  liver  1)  pillion  people.  Cilifiir- 
nin  presenilv  ;>,is  l.Oiinils  m  the  Nulloh'il 
WllUerness  Pre.^er. .ii^on  -Svstem  which  c*u- 
t^iui  J  tot.tl  ol  l.J5ti,:l84  .icres.  In  .uiilitiun 
to  the  DesuUtlun  V.ill'-y  Prlmitue  .\ije.i, 
seven  other  N-  '    rcit  Prmiltre  .\rt;is 

cont-ilnliiK  51-'  ■   ire  currently  being 

considered  for  p  ■^sioie  in(.'Uu.lon  In  the  WJIl- 
derne.ss  Sv.stem  Yoiir  rr.-.>mmpiul.itlon  Jor 
the  14:^  JlH-.icre  5..n  Hjfael  Wlderne**!  is 
presently  liein^  .onitoerfd  by  Congress  Dn 
M.irch  29.  1967.  I  rei : 'mmendetl  th.it  mbat 
of  Devil  C.inyon-Bear  C mvoa  Primitue  A^^ei 
be  aesiKn.itcU  a?  the  San  Oabrlcl  WUderniss, 
.ind  :n  \  sepiir  te  report  I  :im  today  recofn- 
mending  that  most  ol  the  Ventana  Primitive 
.Aren  IS  aait.ible  lor  itsctustun  in  the  Systam. 
studies  under  'Ue  WiMeriiess  Act  on  the 
four  rem.iinini;  N..t)onal  Forest  Primitive 
.\rc.is  111  C.ilifotiii  1  ^ijve    lot  been  oouipli.tfcd. 

Aixjtit  506  iu.rj.4  of  the  propited  Wilder- 
ness are  tttllUed  by  portions  of  two  snialt 
existing  hvdroelPt  trie  projects  operated  un- 
der licenses  issued  by  the  Fetlcnil  Po^er 
Commission  These  .ire  Project  No  2101  i  of 
:he  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District 
.ind  Project  No.  !84  of  the  Pacific  Gas  ."^id 
Electric  Cnimpan'.-  Tin.'  proposed  de^lgn.ltlon 
1  'he  Desolation  Wilderness  would  not 
.liter  the  Commissions  Jurudlcuon  oyer 
these  extstiitg  projects.  [ 

The  Deioiition  irea  Is  eminently  liulttple 
for  designation  .i»  WU:lrrhe»8.  snd  I  recoln- 
meiid  submission  of  leii;.>l.itlon  to  incorpo- 
rate It  .nto  t;ic  Njiiomil  Wltderne-s  Preser^a- 
tiou  S.aem.  Altocheu  is  a  draft  of  legisla- 
uon  which  would  implement  this  propoiil. 
Re»pcclf\illy  >ours.  T 

OavlLLC  L.  PReeMANJ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  The  bill 
'A  Hi  be  recfived  and  appropriately 
IV f erred 

The  bill  S  3318'  to  deaignate  the 
resolation  Wilderness.  Eldorado  Natioh- 
al  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Callfornja, 
'niroduced  by  Mr  Kuchel,  was  received, 
r'-ad  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.XfTairs. 


S  3319  INTROIlUCTIi  i.N  OF  BILI-  TO 
EXEMl'I  IHK  ST.MR  OP  IOWA 
PROM  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL   BRIDGE    ACT   OF    1946 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce, fill  .ippropiiaie  itfeience,  a  bill  and 
a.sk  that  It  be  appropriately  referred  and 
printed  in  tLj  Record 

This  bill  IS  designed  to  implement  the 
lo'.'.a  brid  .e  !uvv  passed  by  the  1967  Iowa 
Getieial  Assembly  to  permit  the  pooling 
of  revenues  of  interstate  toll  bridges 
within  10  mil'.'s  of  each  other  It  vmU 
insure  orderly  and  timely  planning  for 
bridge  construction  in  Iowa. 

My  State  und.s  itsi-lf  in  a  peculiar  .sit- 
uation We  now  have  more  than  25  inter- 
state bnd  !es  erossing  the  Mi.ssouri  and 
Missis.sippi -Rivers  Tlii.s  i.«,  a  !;ieat  burden, 
and  the  Iowa  Leittslatiiie  has  pa.vsed  a 
bill  lo  enable  that  burden  t:i  be  met  My 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  permit  the  Iowa 
Htiiluvay  Commission  to  proceed  w  ilh  its 
plans  without  .my  delay 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  le  received  .uid  api)roprlately  le- 
ffrre  1.  and.  without  objection  tlie  bill 
will  be  punted  in  the  Record 

Tlie  bill  '8  .i;;i9i  t-o  exemirt  the  State 
of  lovMi  from  certain  [irnvisiotis  of  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946.  introduced 
by  Mr  .Miller,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  C.itnmittee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  lo  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8  .1319 
««•  it  i-nactfd  bv  the  Senati-  and  House 
of  Reprrarntatti'ft  of  the  Unttid  States  of 
Amenra  tn  CongreM  a.wrmMed.  That  the 
proviiiona  nf  section  506  of  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  i60  SUt  848.  ,33  USC 
5201  requiring  the  i'..st  of  each  inter.state  toll 
bridge  to  be  -.epiir.Tielv  .imortl/ed  within  a 
period  not  to  exceed  :10  \eiirs  from  the  date 
of  I'ompleUon  i.r  acqulsUlon  bhall  not  .ipply 
to  interstate  toll  bridges  subject  to  i»nd  con- 
structed or  acquired  under  chapter  255.  Acts 
of  the  Sixty -second  C5ener.il  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  low*.  .18  In  eitcct  on  the  date  of 
eiKictment  of  'hM  .Act 


s.  3322— iNnu)ui'('r:(  •%  of  bill  to 

ESTABLISH  AN  <M!ICK  OF  PRO- 
GRAM ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUA- 
TION AND  A  JOINT  C-OMMITTEE  OF 
CONGRESS  ON  PR(  GRAM  ANALY- 
SIS  AND   EVALUATION 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  today  faces  the  wor^t  economic 
crisis  In  decades  We  are  overextended 
abrnid  and  burdened  at  home.  The  as- 
tronomical costs  retiuired  to  prosecute 
the  ••  ar  in  Vietnam  and  to  meet  press- 
ing problems  m  our  cities  have  overtaxed 
our  resources  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  President  has  just  called  for  an 
austerity  program  ai  order  to  help  off- 
set the  dampking  impact  on  the  economy 
of  the  admini.strati -n  .^  policies  over  the 
past  3  years.  The  Senate  has  approved 
an  income  tax  surcharge  coupled  with 
substantial  reductions  in  the  budget. 

If  sensible  priorities  had  been  defined 
earlier,  these  drastic  measures  would  not 
be  necessary.  In  the  future.  I  believe  that 
Congress  must  take  the  !ead  m^-tablish- 
ing  priorities  when  the  President  refuses 
to  do  so. 

In  order  that  tlie  Congres.s  may  make 
an  informed  and  mtelligent  decision  with 


regard  to  priorities  within  the  total 
budget  structure,  on  behalf  of  Senators 
i^K^N^;IT  Brooke.  Hatfield,  Miller,  and 
my.self,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
establisli  .m  OrTico  of  Program  Analv.<is 
and  Kvahiatiun  .X  companion  bill  —  H  H. 
lU.SH-  has  bien  introduced  in  the  Hou.-e 
of  Kepresentatives  by  liepresentainc 
Ga»>rv  Brown-.  Republican,  of  Michigan. 
and  38  otlier  Republican  Congressmen 

Tne  exfcutivc  branch  prepares  ai:d 
.submits  to  Coii'ress  a  coinpielu'ii.suo 
budget  of  Federal  cxpenditiirrs.  In  d.uivj 
this,  it  lias  tlie  expert  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office. 

As  the  Nation's  complex  problems — 
such  as  poverty,  housing,  urban  blight, 
Iran.sportatlon.  ixtllution,  and  liealtli — 
continue  lo  increase,  the  annual  buJ- 1 1 
mrrea.ses  in  -i.'.e  and  coinpltxity. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of 
e\aluatlng  and  appropriating  the  funds 
requested  in  the  budget  Tlie  individual 
requests  are  considered  by  the  various 
congressional  committees  aiid  finally  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  How- 
e\er.  Congress  does  not  have  the  means 
to  make  an  overall  e\aluation  of  the  total 
budget  structure,  or  to  keep  tabs  on  all 
the  programs  for  which  it  votes  to  spend 
taxpayers'  money,  from  the  standpoint 
of  priorities,  duplication,  and  cost  eiTi  c- 
tr.  cness. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  permaiunt. 
professional  staff  to  assist  in  determin- 
ing what  we  can  .itlord.  what  must  con;e 
first,  where  overlap  can  be  eliminntori, 
and  li.DW  to  ",cl  the  most  out  of  each  dol- 
lar spent, 

Tlie  Office  of  Program  .\nalysis  and 
Evaluation  would  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  Legislative  Auditor  and  a  Deinuy 
Auditor,  appointed  by  and  lestion. ible 
directly  to  Con-;re.';s  for  a  \-cTn\  of  15 
yeai  s. 

Analysis  and  evaluations  would  bo 
made  at  the  request  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  by  any  standing  committee,  or 
by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  to  oversee  the  \vo:k 
of  the  Legislative  Auditor. 

Performance  audits,  analysis,  ar.d 
evaluation  would,  whenever  ix>ssible.  be 
performed  by  indeix-ndent  contractinj; 
cjiis'.iltants.  using  the  most  up-to-dat-,' 
methods  of  social  science  and  data  pr jc- 
essing. 

Tlie  purpose  of  studying  a  program 
would  be  to  determine: 

First.  The  effectiveness  in  terms  of  its 
present  or  projected  costs. 

Second.  The  effectiveness  in  teims  of 
meeting  the  itUent  of  Congress. 

Third.  The  effectiveness  in  compari- 
son with  other  programs  and  activities 
with  similar  objectives,  and  whether 
such  pro;-; rams  should  be  merged,  niodi- 
fied.  or  discontinued. 

Fourth.  In  the  alloeation  of  Federal 
funds,  the  relative  impact  of  an  expan- 
sion or  contraction  of  the  funds  of  such 
progi-ams 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Pro.irnni 
.Analysis  and  Evaluation  would  be  com- 
jxj6ed  of  ti\e  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Jive  Members  of  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
.sentatives.  with  no  more  than  tliree 
Memtiers  from  each  House  of  the  .--ame 
ixjlitical  party.  The  chairmanship  o!  ttie 
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committee  would  alternate  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  each  Congress.  The  joint  com- 
mittee would  make  continuous  studies 
aiid  lepoits  on  the  activities  being  dl- 
ri^ted  by  the  Legislative  Auditor,  and 
of  the  problems  relating  to  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  programs  and  activities, 
and  the  establishment  of  priorities  for 
public  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER.  Tlie  bill 
vmII  be  leoiivid  und  appropriately  re- 
fer rcxl. 

Tlio  bill  <S.  3322)  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Pro::ram  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
and  a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on 
Progriun  Analysis  aird  Evaluation,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Scott  <  for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowEK  1 .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


S  3323— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ENACT  THE  CHILD  HEALTH  ACT 
OF  1968 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, I  now  introduce  the  Child  Health 
Actof  1968, 

This  bill  embodies  President  Johnson's 
proposals  to  bring  about  improved  ma- 
ternity and  infant  care  by  means  of  in- 
creasing the  authorization  of  fimds 
under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Tills  bill  also  includes  provisions  de- 
signed to  reduce  drug  costs  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

In  large  iJart,  the  President's  drugs 
recommendation  follows  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  year  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  provides  that 
Federal  reimbursement  under  medicare 
and  medicaid  would  not  be  made  for 
high-priced  drugs  when  there  are  lower 
cost  counterparts  available  which  are  of 
proper  quality. 

I  have  made  one  change  in  the  admin- 
istration amendment  with  respect  to 
drugs,  A  new  i)rovision  is  included  which 
provides  lor  the  selection  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  the  drugs  to  be  reimbursed  under  the 
public  i)rograms. 

In  other  words,  we  will  not  Just  pay 
for  any  drug  on  the  market.  We  do  not 
feel  that  a  pinch  of  baking  soda  or  as- 
pirin added  to  another  drug  justifies  a 
price  five  and  10  times  the  amount  of  the 
Items  purchased  separately. 

This  selection  process  is  consistent  in 
good  part  with  existing  law.  Right  now, 
under  the  medicare  program,  we  do  not 
pay  for  all  drugs  lawfully  available. 

It  is  extremely  important  if  we  are  to 
achieve  economy  and  efBciency  and  a 
hiuh  quality  of  care  to  pay  only  for  those 
drugs  which  are  therapeutically  useful 
and  which  represent  a  vahd  medical  al- 
ternative to  another  drug. 

The  President,  in  his  health  message, 
lelerred  to  the  'robbery"  of  the  consum- 
ers which  often  occurs  where  excessively 
high-priced  drugs  are  dispensed.  I  am 
\ery  pleased  that  the  President  joins 
with  me  in  attempting  to  set  up  lan- 
guage in  the  law  which  will,  in  effect, 
islablish  a  police  force  to  prevent  rob- 
bery. 
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The  bill,  of  course,  provides  that,  where 
a  manufacturer  believes  his  drug  product 
to  be  superior  to  other  products  of  the 
same  drug  he  is  perfectly  free  to  make 
his  case  on  the  basis  of  scientific  evi- 
dence and,  if  that  is  acceptable  and  per- 
suasive, the  Government  will  pay  what- 
ever iMice  he  charges. 

We  are  all  concerned  ovtr  the  rapidly 
rising  costs  of  health  care.  The  Child 
Health  Act  contains  a  luovision  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  apply 
different  methods  of  payment  and  reim- 
bursement of  providers  of  services  to 
mcdicai'e  recipients  where  he  feels  those 
methods  will  achieve  economy  without 
im|)airing  '.-'ood  medical  tare.  He  is  au- 
thorized under  the  administration  pro- 
posal to  institute  such  methods  in  any 
area  of  the  United  States. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  have  sonic  reser- 
vation.s  with  respect  to  this  latter  ])rovi- 
sion,  Tlie  Social  ScH;urity  Amendments 
of  1967  authorized  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent methods  of  reimbursing  doctors 
and  hospitals — however,  these  were  to  be 
employed  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  Secretary  was  then  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments. Under  this  new  provision,  how- 
ever, no  report  to  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired and  there  is  no  requirement  that 
application  of  these  new  methods  be 
voluntary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  might 
very  well  involve  asking  Congress  to  sign 
a  blank  check;  that  is.  commitlng  our- 
selves to  something  which  we  do  not 
know  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  might 
want  to  review  the  results  of  the  reim- 
bursement experiments  presently  au- 
thorized before  the  Secretary  is  granted 
blanket  authority  to  employ  on  a  broad 
scale  whatever  method  of  reimbursement 
he  deems  best.  Congress  might  not  feel 
that  the  method  he  chooses  is  best,  but 
it  will  have  already  abdicated  any  de- 
cisive voice  in  the  matter  under  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

Nonetheless,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  a  serious 
problem,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  legis- 
lative consideration  and  discussion.  In 
fact,  I  offer  the  entire  administration 
proposal  in  that  spirit  of  providing  a 
focus  for  thorough  legislative  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  Child 
Health  Act  of  1968  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  cl  the  bill  be 
l)rinted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  'S.  3323)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  impro\'e  the  programs 
relating  to  the  health  of  children  and 
mothers,  to  provide  for  the  detemiination 
of  drug  costs  under  the  medicare,  medic- 
aid, and  child  health  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


riTX>E   I 


IMPROVEMENT  OF   CHILD 
HEALTH 


SHORT   rm  E 
Sep     !01,    This    title    mav    ho    cllod    n.s    the 
•Child  Health  Act  of  1968". 

IP.OCIiAM     lOR     (  OMI'KEHf  NMVf     t.IAliaiNirV     .1  M) 
I.NFANT    (ARE 

.Sec,  102,  h:iTectlve  July  1.  U)GO.  :,cctli>n 
505(a)  of  the  Social  .Security  Act  is  amended 
by  la)  by  deleting  S012."  in  the  niaterl;il 
])rpcedliig  paraumph  il)  thereof  and  InKcrt- 
Ing  in  hen  thereof;  501!  and  section  516,": 
(bi  delellnET  ■and"  at  the  end  uf  jiarapraph 
(13);  ic)  .striking  out  the  i)erlod  at  the  eno 
and  iiiKprting  in  l.eii  thereof  ";  and";  and 
I  ti  I  addij.g  at  the  end  ihoreol  ;i  new  par.i- 
t:r.;ph  to  read  as  follows; 

"(15)  ettcctlve  July  1.  IftfiO,  provides,  in 
the  casp  of  fanillles  with  low-income  (as 
oeternilned  by  the  State  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary i,  Icjr 
(A>  lOiiiprehenslve  maternity  care  to  pro- 
spective mothers  (including  prenatal  care, 
care  during  and  after  (  hlldblrth,  and  in- 
patient hosplial  services  related  lo  such 
(are I,  (Bi  comprehensive  health  care  f(<r 
infants  durinc  the  lirst  year  of  life,  and  (C) 
family  planning  services." 

.'.nuiTioNAr.  Ai,"riioRi/AnoN  and  allotment  of 
rt'NDs   ron   MATERKrry   and   infant  care 
Sbc.  103.  ntle  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

is  limended  by  adding  after  section  515  the 

li.llowiiig  new  .'ection: 

"additional    authorization    anb    allotment 

OF  IXNDS  FOR  maternity  AND  INFANT  CARE 

"Src.  516.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  appro- 
I)natioiis  atilhorized  by  section  501.  there  are 
also  attthorized  i-o  be  appropriated  (for  the 
I)urpo.>-es  .'-pecified  therein!  for  the  fiscal 
year  endlr.g  June  .SO.  1970  and  lor  each  fiscal 
year  tlierealler  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine. 

■'b)  AmouFit.s  appropriated  jjursuant  to 
siib.section   (ai    shall  be  available  as  loUows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  each  of  the  next  three 
liscid  \ears,  (Ai  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  appropriation  for  such  year  shall  be 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  section  505(a) 
(15i;  (B)  not  more  than  40  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  for  purposes  of  section  508; 
and  (Cl  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  for 
purposes  of  sections  511  and  512,  but  only 
with  respect  to  grants  and  arrangements  the 
purposes  (jf  which  are  reasonably  related  to 
provision  of  services  specified  in  section 
505ia) ( 15  I  ; 

'i2i  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  each  liscal  year  therealter, 
(A)  90  per  centum  ol  the  appropriation  for 
.^uch  year  shall  l>e  lor  purposes  of  carrying 
(Alt  section  505(a)il5);  and  (B)  10  [ler 
centum  thereof  shall  be  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 511  and  512.  but  only  witli  respect  lo 
Kraiit.;  .Old  .irr.iiitrements  the  jjurposes  (jf 
which  are  reasonably  related  to  provi.^lon  ol 
services  specified  in  section  505(a)  (15i. 
N'oiwitlistanding  the  jireceding  jirovisions  of 
this  subsection,  not  less  than  6  per  centum 
of  tha  amount  appropriated  for  any  li.scal 
year  shall  be  .ivailable  for  lamily  jjlanning 
;  erviccs  and  related  t.'aininp  under  sections 
,005(ai  (15).  508.  511.  .:nd  512. 

"iC)  Amounts  deterniined  to  )>e  .ivail.ible 
[Hirsuant  to  clause  (A)  tA  subsection  (bill) 
:,na  clause  i  Ai  of  sub.iection  ibi  (2)  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  .Secretary  lo  the  States  from 
lime  to  time  under  criteria  designed  t  j 
achieve  a  maximum  reduction  ■  f  inf.^nt 
mortality  and  to  .ssure,  as  early  as  j.'OSfcible 
and  m  an  elliclent  :!nd  tHeciive  vi.ay,  maxi- 
mum availability  of  the  services  .specified  in 
section  505(a)  (iS)  to  low-income  families. 
In  developing  such  criteria,  the  .Secretary 
shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  factors, 
the  infant  mortality  rate*  and  the  number  of 
live  births  in  each  State,  the  extent  to  which 
there  are  high  concentrations.  large  numbers, 
or  a  high  percentage  of  low-income  families 
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in  each  State,  the  flnanclal  nee<ls  uf  e«rh 
State  and  the  ((uallty  untl  (juantity  of  -luch 
.services  .ivallable  in  each  State  to  sifch  fam- 
ilies Allotted  amounts  not  required  f"r  f>»ir- 
poses  for  which  -illiitted  shall  be  reallotted 
by  the  Secretary  "  1 

PAYMENTS  I 

Sec  104  lal  SectlC)n  50eiai  ..f  the  .«oelal 
Security  Act  la  .imencled  by  adding  /it  the 
end  before  the  perl.id  the  f  'lluwlng  (ex- 
cluding from  such  UilAl  sum  the  amount 
expended  in  such  quarter  for  purpoees  of 
carrying  out  section   505iaiil5ir 

I  bii  1 1  The  first  sentence  of  section  506|c  i 
of  such  Act  IS  amended  by  .idrllrig  .it  the  «nd 
thereof   the  following       ir  516(ci" 

i2i  The  second  sentence  f  -iectlon  SOflici 
of  such  Act  is  .imended  by  striking  ut  .ind 
511  "  .*nd  inserting  m  lieu  there^'f  511  .ind 
3I61CI. 

ici  The  arst  sentence  of  section  506ld)  of 
such  Act  is  ajnended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section ici  '  iiid  ;nsertlrig  m  lieu  thereof 
■subBectl'in  (ci  excluding  the  amount 
attributable  to  section  516ici  i " 

Id)  Section  506(di  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  I  1 1  inserting  ili"  after  '  idi"  .md  i2i 
lidding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paxaKrnph 

'f2l  me  total  ajnount  determined  under 
sub«»ctlonir  ibi  and  ici  of  sectii-n  516  for 
;iny  State  f  t  my  fiscal  vear  ending  after 
June  30.  1969  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
by  which  the  sum  expended  '  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  by  .such  State  from  all 
sources  for  the  services  projects  and  pro- 
grams covered  bv  section  516  i  other  than 
payments  attributable  to  .such  section  516 1 
for  such  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30.  1969. 
La  less  than  — 

I  A  I  the  .sum  expended  by  such  .State  from 
such  source*  for  such  services,  projects  .iiid 
programs  (or  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  HO. 
1969    ..r 

(Bl  I  If  the  total  umount  determined  un- 
der section  506  tor  such  .State  for  such  rl.scal 
year  ending  .ifter  June  30  1969  other  than 
amounts  attributable  '.o  such  section  516.  Is 
less  than  the  amount  paid  to  such  State  for 
the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969  under 
such  section  506 1  mi  that  portion  of  such 
sum  I  referred  to  in  subparagraph  iA)i  ex- 
pended from  non-Pederal  'lources.  plus  ill) 
that  portion  'if  such  sum  exf>ended  from 
Federal  sourcea  multiplied  bv  the  fraction 
laa  approximated  by  the  Secretary  i  derived 
by  dividing  the  ajnount  so  determined  for 
such  fiscal  year  ending  .ifter  June  30.  1969 
by  the  .imount  so  paid  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   June   30     1969 

lei  Section  506  )f  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  .iddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new    subsection; 

•if(  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  sectl  ^n.  no  payment  shall  be 
made  to  ,iiiy  st.ite  for  .my  (|ii.trter  irMm  the 
funds  .ivailable  under  section  516  ib)  axid 
(C)  to  the  extent  that  such  payment  for  such 
quarter  to  such  State  when  added  to  all  nther 
payments  inder  'hu  section  to  such  State  for 
such  quarter  exceeds  75  ;>er  centum  of  the 
total  sum  expended  in  such  Stale  from  all 
sources  for  such  quarter  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  and  services  for  crip- 
pled children  and  for  carrying  out  sections 
508    509    510  ■' 

CONTINUATION  or  TfJlTAIN  PROJ  EtT  GRANTS 
ro«  MATERNITY  AND  INFANT  l  ARE  ArTEK 
Jl'NE    10.    1972 

Sec  105  Section  508(bi  of  the  Sxial  Secu- 
rity Act  is  .imended  by  deleting  the  period 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■':  except  that  grants  may  be  made  from 
funds  available  under  section  5I6(biiI)iBl 
for  the  period  after  such  date  .ind  before 
July  I.  1973  with  respect  to  projects  lor 
which  grants  were  made  from  such  funds 
pnor  to  July   1.   1972.' 


EVALUATION     or    PROGRAM     TOR     MATmNlTT     AND 
INFANT    l  ARE 

Sec  106  Section  513(b)  ..f  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  sec- 
tion   516"  after    'SOT 

TTTl.K  II  DRfC.  lt)ST  DETERMINATION 
UNDER  MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PRO- 
ORAMS 

SHORT    TTTLE 

Sr.r     _'0I      Tills    title    may    be    cited    .is    the 
Medlcare-Medlcnld    Drug    Cost    Determina- 
tion Act  of  1968    ■ 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  COST  OF  DRUGS  FfR- 
NI.sMEt)  BY  HOSPITALS  AND  KXTENDEO  CARE 
FACILITIES    INDtR    MEOIl  ARE 

Sec  202  (El  With  respect  to  services  fur- 
nished after  June  M.  1970.  section  1861  (v) 
"f  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)(A»  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section,  if  any  if  the  serv- 
ices furnished  an  individual  by  a  provider 
C'f  services  Include  the  furnishing  of  any 
drug  or  biological,  the  SecreUiry  shall  take 
Into  account,  for  purposes  of  payment  to 
such  provider  of  services  (or  such  drug  or 
biological,    only  — 

ill  the  charges  for  such  drug  or  bio- 
logical as  determined  under  section  1122(bl 
ili(Ai  (but  not  Including  ;iny  fee  or  rea- 
sonable billing  allowance  determined  pur- 
suant to  clauses   (ll    or   (in    thereof)    plus 

I  III  such  other  items  of  costa  relating  to 
the  (urnlshlng  of  such  drug  or  biological  as 
the  Secretary  determines  under  paragraph 
ll)   of  this  subsection. 

except  that  the  total  .imount  determined 
under  clauses  di  ind  ill  I  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  charge 
for  such  drug  or  biological  :i«  determined 
under  section  1122(blili  If,  however,  the 
Secretary  has  nut  designated  such  drug  or 
biological  pursuant  to  section  1122(aiili.  he 
shall  take  Into  account  only  the  amount  de- 
termined under  clause  (ll)  of  this  subpara- 
graph for  purposes  of  payment  to  such  pro- 
vider of  services  for  such  drug  or  biological 

(Bl  The  prtivlslons  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
provider  of  services  if  such  provider  of  serv- 
ices has  established  an  effective  itiid  reliable 
system  lor  coet  .uid  quality  control  I'f  drugs 
>a^  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ;iccord- 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him  i  ' 

ib)  Section  1866iai(2i  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  .iddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs 

iD)  A  [»rovider  of  service  may  also  charge 
any  such  Individual  for  any  drug  or  biological 
furnished  him.  with  respect  to  which  less 
than  the  cost  i  is  determined  under  section 
1861 1  VI ,  but  without  regard  to  [)«ragraph  t  5) 
thereof  I  is  payable  to  such  provider  of  service 
by  reason  .jf  such  paragraph  (5),  the  dif- 
ference between  such  cost  for  such  drug  or 
biological  and  the  amount  p;iyable  therefor 
to  such  provider  of  service  is  determined 
under  such  piu-agraph   (3) 

(El  It  IS  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
>f  the  Congress  m  enacting  subparagraph 
(Di  of  this  paragraph  that  where  a  drvig  or 
biological  will  be  furnished  M  an  individual 
with  respect  to  which  he  will  be  liable  for 
an  extra  charge  under  such  subparagraph, 
the  physician  prescribing  such  drug  or  bio- 
logical, the  provider  of  service,  or  a  person 
acting  cjn  their  behalf  will  so  inform  such  In- 
dividual I  or  soinetine  on  his  behalf)  so  that 
he  will  know  he  Is  liable  for  such  extra 
charge  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations specifying  the  manner  and  form  of 
notification  required  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  It  Is  impracticable  to  require 
such  Information  to  be  furnished  to  such 
individual  i  or  .someone  on  his  behalf  i  The 
Secretary  shall  .lunually  report  t<5  the  Con- 
i,'ress  (With  the  first  such  report  being  made 
on  or  before  July  1.  1971)  on  his  findings  on 
how  such  policy   is  being  effectuated." 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  COST  OF  DRVCS 
FI'RNUiMEO  To  ILIUIBLE  INDIVIDUALS  INUER 
MEDICAID 

Sec  203  Effective  with  respect  l.o  expendi- 
tures (or  drugs  furnished  under  a  suite  plan 
after  June  JO,  1970,  section  1903  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  iidding  at  the 
end    thereof    the    loUowlng    new    subsection 

"igi  Notw-ithsUindlng  the  |>recedlng  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  in  determining  i  for 
purposes  of  sub.sectlon  laii  the  .imounts 
expended  as  medical  .assistance  by  a  St.ite 
under  its  pUui  approved  under  this  title, 
there  shall  not  be  counted 

111  in  the  case  of  any  drug  furnished  an 
Individual  ;is  part  .f  inpatient  hospluU 
services  furnished  under  the  plan,  so  much  of 
the  cost  of  such  drug  ;is  exceeds — 

"iA)  I  If  such  drug  luis  been  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1122iai(l)i  the  lesser  (f 
(iidi  the  charges  for  such  drugs  as 
determined  under  section  1122(bl(li(A) 
(but  not  including  any  fee  or  reasonable 
billing  allowance  determined  |)ursuant  to 
clausee  ill  and  i  ii  i  thereof!  plus  illi  such 
other  llenvs  of  costs  relating  to  the  furnishing 
of  such  drug  .is  the  State  determines  as  rea- 
sonable I  m  .u'cordance  with  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  ."secretary  and  included  In  the 
plan  I  or  (ill  the  reasonable  charge  for  such 
drug  as  determined  under  section  H22(b)  (  1) . 
or 

'(Bl  I  If  such  drug  has  not  been  so  desig- 
nated i .  the  costs  with  respect  to  such  drug 
,is  determined  pursuant  to  clause  didli 
of  subparagraph   (Ai   of  this  jiaragraph;  or 

■■i2i  in  the  case  of  any  drug  furnished  an 
individual  under  the  plan,  but  not  as  part  of 
inpatient  hospital  services,  so  much  of  the 
cost  of  such  drug  as  exceeds — 

'  (.A)  I  if  such  drug  has  been  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1122(a)  (In.  the  rea- 
sonable charge  for  such  drug  as  determined 
under  section   1122(b)  ill.  t'r 

■'iBi  (if  such  drug  has  not  been  so 
designated)  .iny  part  of  the  coet  of  such 
drug. 

except  that  tills  subsection  shall  not  apply — 
"  1 3 )  in  the  case  of  any  drug  furnished  an 
individual  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title  if  such  drug  cannot  (as 
deterrruned  by  the  Secretary)  be  self -admin- 
istered, is  furnished  as  an  Incident  to  a 
physician's  professional  service,  and  Is  of  a 
kind  commonly  furnished  in  physician's  of- 
fices and  commonly  either  furnished  wTth- 
out  charge  or  Included  in  the  physician's 
bills:  or 

i4i  with  respect  to  any  hospital  or  other 
health  c..u'e  institution  furnishing  medical 
issisumce  under  the  State  plan  if  such  hoe- 
piUil  or  institution  has  established  dn  ac- 
1  ordaiice  with  st,«ndards  of  the  Secretary) 
an  effective  and  reliable  system  for  cost  and 
quality  control  of  drugs  " 

DETERMINATION     oF     THE     COST     flF     DRUGS     FfR- 
.NIStlEO    t  NDER    IHE    t  HILD    HEALTH    PROGRAM 

Sec  204  Effective  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment for  drugs  after  June  30,  1970.  section 
506  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (alter  subsec- 
tion if)  added  by  section  104(ei  of  this  Act) 
the  lollowlng  new  .subsection 

■gi  Notwithstjuidmg  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  m  determining  i  f or 
purp<36es  of  this  section  i  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  a  State  from  lis  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 503(1)  and  504(11.  or  to  a  State  or 
other  k'r.mtee  under  sections  503i2),  504(2), 
508.  5U9,  510  and  511,  or  to  a  grantee  or  a 
person  with  whom  the  Secretary  has  a  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  under  section  512, 
there  shall  not  be  counted  — 

ill  in  the  case  of  any  drug  furnished  an 
Individual  as  part  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  such  Individual  under  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  505  or 
under  section  509,  so  much  of  the  coet  of  such 
drtig  as  exceeds — 

"(A)     I  If   such   drug   haa   been   designated 
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pursuant  to  section  1122(a)(1)).  the  lesser 
of  iDdl  the  charges  lor  such  drug  as  de- 
termined under  section  n22(b)(l)(A)  (but 
not  including  any  fee  or  reasonable  billing 
allowance  determined  pursuant  to  clauses  (I) 
and  (ll)  thereof  I  plus  illi  such  other  Items 
of  c.«ts  relating  ti)  tlie  furnishing  of  such 
drug  OS  Is  determined  to  be  reasonable  iln  ac- 
rordance  with  standards  approved  by  the 
.Sp,'retary  I  ,  or  iili  the  rcastmable  charge  for 
.such  drug  as  determined  under  section 
1 1 22 1 b ) ( 1 ) .  or 

"(B)  (if  such  drug  liad  not  been  so  desig- 
nated), the  costs  uith  lespect  to  such  drug 
its  determlued  jjursuant  to  clause  (Ddli  ol 
.subparagraph  (Ai  of  this  jiaragraph;  or 

•'(2)  lu  the  case  of  any  drug  furnished  an 
Individual  but  not  as  part  of  inpatient  hos- 
pitiU  services  furnished  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  505  or  under  section 
509,  .so  much  ol  the  cost  of  such  drug  as 
exceeds — ■ 

"i.Al  (If  such  drug  has  been  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1 122i  a )  i  1  )  ) .  the  reason- 
able charge  for  such  drug  as  determined  un- 
der section  11221  b)  (  1 )  .  or 

'  (B)    (If  such  drug  h.'is  not  been  so  desig- 
nated)  any  part  ot  the  cost  of  such  drug; 
except  that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  — 

"i3)  in  the  case  of  any  drug  furnished  an 
individual  If  such  drug  cannot  (;ls  deter- 
mined by  the  secretary)  be  self-admlnls- 
tered.  is  furnished  si^  an  '.ncident  to  a  physi- 
ci.in's  professional  service,  and  is  of  a  kind 
commonly  furnished  In  physician's  offices  and 
commonly  either  furnished  without  charge 
or  included  m  the  physicians  bills,  or 

•  (4)  with  respect  to  any  hospital  or  other 
lioallh  care  institution  furnishing  services 
under  the  Slate  plan  approved  vmder  section 
505.  or  under  section  508.  509.  510,  511,  or 
512  if  such  hospital  fir  other  institution  has 
est:ibliKhed  i  m  accordance  with  standards  of 
the  Secretary)  :in  etfectlve  and  reliable  sys- 
tem lor  costs  and  quality  control  of  drugs,  " 

REASONABLE  CO,ST  RANGE  .^ND  REASONABLE 
CIIARCK  fOR  DRUGS  lURNISHED  UNDER  MEDI- 
CARE, MEDICAID,  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  PRO- 
i.RSMS 

Sec  205  I  a)  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   loUowing  new  section: 

'REASONABLE  (  OST  RANGE  AND  REASONABLE 
CHARGE  FOR  DRUGS  FURNISHED  UNDER  PRO- 
GRAMS F.STABLISHED  BY  TITLES  V,  XVIII. 
AND    .\IX 

■  Rea.sonable  Cost  Kaupe  of  Drugs 
"Str  1122  i;t)il)(.Ai  The  Secretary  shall 
esuiblish  and  publish  (  and  periodically  revise 
so  as  to  keep  current  i  a  guide  or  guides  show- 
ing the  reasonable  cost  range  to  establish- 
ments dispensing  drugs  of  those  prescription 
drugs  which  he  designates  as  appropriate  for, 
and  l.iwtuUy  available  for  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration to,  recipients  of  benefits,  assist- 
ance, or  services  under  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  V,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  this  Act. 
He  shall  also  include  in  such  guides  the  iden- 
titication  of  those  suppliers  (as  manufac- 
turer or  distributor)  at  designated  drugs  who 
on  the  basis  of  inspection,  sample  examina- 
tion, and  a  scientific  review  or  promotional 
claims,  are  producing  or  distributing  such 
drugs  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
applicable  law.  If  the  sources  from  which 
any  such  drug  is  available  charge  different 
prices  therefor  to  different  classes  or  types  of 
dispensers  may  reasonably  obtain  some  or  all 
of  such  drugs  from  only  certain  types  ot  drug 
sources,  the  Secretary  may.  in  establishing 
the  reasonable  coet  range  for  any  such  drug, 
establish  such  a  range  for  each  class  or  type 
of  dispenser  of  such  drug. 

"iB)  The  Secretary  may  m  addition  in- 
liude  in  such  guides  the  reasonable  cost 
range  of  any  other  drug  (designated  by  its 
established  name)  if  he  determines  that  such 
laclusion     would     carry     out    the    purposes 


of  this  section  and  titles.  V,  XVIII.  and  XIX 
of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  reasonable  cost  range  of  any 
drug  designated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  or  amounts  at 
which  such  drug  Is  generally  available  lor  s.ile 
to  establishments  dispensing  drugs  in  a 
given  strength  or  dosage  lorm  t)y  Us  estab- 
lished name  or.  if  lower,  by  proprietary  des- 
ignation; and  in  any  c:tse  in  which  .such  a 
drug  Is  so  available  and  so  sold  bv  more  than 
one  supplier,  the  Secret.iry  sh„a  exclude.  In 
determining  such  reasonable  cost  range 
amounts  i  at  which  such  druc  Is  so  available 
and  so  sold)  which  \,iry  slCiUticaiitly  from 
the  amounts  at  which  sucii  druft  is  so  avail- 
able and  sold  by  ijtlier  suppliers  thcreol.  If 
such  a  drug  is  available  Irom  more  than 
one  supplier,  and  such  drug  .-is  available  by 
proprietary  designation  po.ssesses  distinct 
therapeutic  advantages  i  :ts  determined  l)y 
the  Secretary  based  upon  a  claim  submitted 
and  substantiated  by  the  nianutacturer  or 
manufacturers  thereof),  then  the  reasonable 
cost  range  of  the  drug  bearint;  such  proprie- 
tary designation  shall  be  the  price  at  which  it 
IS  generally  available  to  such  cstablishment«. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  iiilormation  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (li  with  respect  to  a 
drug  designated  pursuant  thereto,  the  .Sec- 
tary may  include  such  other  information 
with  respect  to  such  drug  as  he  nnds  appro- 
priate and   useful. 

•  (4)  Nothing  in  this  section  sh.iU  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Secretai;-  to  designate 
any  drug,  or  to  incliitle  any  Information  with 
respect  to  a  drug  designated,  ii  he  determines 
tir.it  tlicre  is  substantial  doubt  :'s  m  the 
;aioty  or  compliance  with  other  Kederal  law 
ol  such  drug,  or  of  such  drug  when  such  in- 
formation is  included,  or  il  there  Is  a  lack  of 
substantial  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  drug  under  such  circumstances.  As  used 
in  this  jjaragraph,  the  term  'substantial  evi- 
dence' means  evidence  consisting  ol  adequate 
and  well-controlled  invpstlgations.  iiiclud- 
inp  clinical  investigations,  by  experts  quali- 
fied bv  scientific  training  and  experience  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  drug  in- 
volved, on  the  basis  ol  which  it  could  fairly 
and  responsibly  be  concluded  by  such  ex- 
perts that  the  drug  will  have  the  ellect  it 
purports  or  is  represented  to  lave  under  the 
conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recommended. 
or  suggested  In  the  labeling  ot  proposed  I:i- 
beling  thereof, 

"(5)  Any  person  who  is  adversely  atlecird 
by  the  Secretary's  designation  of  a  drug  pur- 
su.mt  to  paragraph  (1).  or  his  lailurc  to  so 
de.signate  a  drug,  or  the  inclusion  of,  or  fail- 
ure to  Inclvide,  information  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (3).  or  his  determination  tif  the  rea- 
sonable cost  range  of  a  drug  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  may  petition  for  an  appropri- 
ate change  and.  If  the  petition  is  denied  by 
the  Secretary,  shall,  upon  request  therefor 
showing  reasonable  f,rounds  lor  a  Iiearlng. 
lie  afforded  a  hearing  on  the  matter. 

•  (6)  The  Secretary  prior  to  making  a  final 
determination  to  remove  a  drug  from  tlic  list 
of  drugs  designated  pursuant  to  p:iragraph 
(li.  or  to  revi.se  his  determination  of  ttie 
reasonable  cost  range  of  a  drug  .^o  desig- 
nated, shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  matter  to  any  iicrson 
whom  he  believes  will  be  adversely  a.ilected 
by  such  action,  who  h.'is  not  requested  or 
agreed  to  such  action,  and  who  shows  rea.son- 
able grounds  for  .=  uch  a  hearing. 

'■(71  The  final  deciFion  of  the  .'Secretary 
under  paragraph  i5)  or  (6i  shall,  if  adverse 
to  the  petitioner,  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view 111  accordance  with  the  procedure  speci- 
fied in  section  205(g).  The  commencement 
(if  proceedings  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  .Secretary's  final 
deci'lon. 

"(8)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
(il    to  require,  by  order,  any  person  engaged 


in  manuiactunng.  preparing,  compounding. 

processing,  propagating,  iiroducing.  distrib- 
uting, ir  importnie  any  drug  to  lurnlsh  to 
the  Secretary  any  information  available  to 
such  person  and  relevant  t^i  any  in:ilter  bear- 
ing on  the  designalion  ot  a  drug  luirsuant  t  i 
()aiaj;iaph  iIi,  or  t!ie  Inclusion  of  Informa- 
iion  relating  thereto,  and  nil  to  require 
:,uch  persons  by  regulation  to  tstabllsh  and 
maintain  .such  records  ol  dat.i  iMth  respect 
to  any  such  drug  as  may  become  available 
to  such  jiersons  and  are  relevant  to  the  (jucs- 
lion  ol  such  designation  or  inclusion,  and  1 1 
afford  the  .Secretary  access  to  such  records 
.,nd  to  make  to  the  Secretary  such  reports 
relating  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require  If  any  such  record  or  inform. i- 
lion  (or  any  Inlormation  <.intained  in  t-ui  \\ 
rcis  id  I  Is  (it  a  conlidential  iiatuie.  t!ie  Sc.  - 
relary  shall  exercise  utmost  c.ire  lU  pre.serv- 
iiig  the  contidnitialUy  ol  such  record  or  in- 
lormation and  shall  limit  its  usage  thereol 
to  the  jiriiper  <-xercise  ol  such  authority. 

•(B)  In  case  of  reiusal  i'r  laiiure  to  obey 
:i!iy  order  ot  the  Secretarv  jairsuant  to  sub- 
iiaraHn-ph  i  .A  i .  any  ctiMrK  I  court  oi  the 
United  .Slal<-»i  l-.r  the  judicial  district  m 
which  the  i)erson  charged  with  such  reuisal 
or  i;iilure  is  lound  or  resides  or  transacts 
Iv.iiiness  shall,  upon  ajipUcition  of  tlie  sec- 
retary, have  juritdictioii  t.i  if»sue  an  onier 
requiring  such  jierson  to  comply  with  the 
Secretary  s  order,  and  any  laiiure  to  o)>ey 
such  order  ol  the  court  may  i>e  jiuiilshed  by 
It  as  conteniiit  thereol. 

iC)  The  district  couius  oi  the  Viilied 
States  and  of  the  tciTitorics  shall  liave  juris- 
diction, for  (musc  shown,  to  restrain  \iola- 
tions  of  regulatior.s  or  ordei'S  of  the  Secre- 
tary l.-Kued  under  this  subsection.  .Ml  jiro- 
reedings  tinder  jiaragraph  shall  I>e  I'V  loid  iii 
the  name  of  t'ne  United  .States. 

■  lUi  .Subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  court  of  the  United  Sti'les 
in  any  district  in  any  Judicial  proceeding 
under  this  miljsection  may  run  into  any 
otoer  district. 

•ReasoiKslile  Charge  f'lr  Hiugs 

■  ibMli  Fiir  t'^.e  lairjioses  of  this  section, 
the  term  'reasonable  charge'  means  which- 
ever of  the  lollowlng  is  the  lesser: 

•  i.\)  those  charges  for  a  drug,  design. .ted 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  la) 
ill.  which  do  not  exceed  the  actual  or  ac- 
Cijuiiting  linsiE  cost  to  the  dispenser  of  the 
drug  dispensed  ;uid  which  are  not  greater 
tliaii  tiie  lilghest  amount  within  the  rea- 
son.ible  Ci)Kt  range  specified  for  •■.uch  drug 
Ijursuunt  to  svich  subsection   i  .i  i  (  1 ) .  jjIus 

"(i)  (In  the  case  of  a  jjrescription  legend 
drug)  a  reasonable  fee  as  dclermliied  juir- 
suanl  to  this  suteection,  or 

■  ill)  (in  the  c.Uie  of  a  ijroscnbed  iion- 
InirpHd  dr-.ig)  a  reasonable  Ijilling  allowance, 
or 

■  iB)  the  usual  or  customary  charge  at 
which  the  dispenser  sells  or  offers  such  drug 
to  t'le  juiblic. 

1 2;  nie  .Sccret:iry  shall,  ifter  approprl- 
.iio  (.'..asultation  with  ((ru.ate  organi/.atjons 
reprevsentmg  those  who  render  pharmaceuti- 
cal si'rvices  and  govenimenta!  agencies  :.l- 
iected.  establish  criteria  for  determining  the 
amounts  of  i.A)  the  reasonable  fee  (which 
m;iy  include  costs  of  overhead,  irofessional 
services,  and  a  f  lir  jjroliti  I'lr  prescription 
legend  drugs  and  lEi  reasijnable  billing  al- 
lowances lab  denned  by  the  .'secret, iry  i  f^ir 
jirescribed   r.onlcgend  drugs. 

•13 1  The  .Secretary  shall,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwi.e.  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  .St.at*  which  is  able  and  will- 
me  to  do  .so  under  which  :i  public  agency, 
designated  for  the  purpose  ol  establishing 
reasonable  fees  and  reasonable  billing  allow- 
ances lor  the  diEpeiising  of  drugs  m  sucii 
.Stale,  will  I  for  purposes  of  tius  section  i  de- 
termine. In  accordance  with  such  cnteria, 
and  after  appropriate  consultation  with  or- 
gamzations  and  agencies  of  the  kinds  re- 
ferred  to  iii   paragraph    i:i),   reasonable   fees 
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or  billing  tillowrtnce*  for  or  In  coanecUon 
with  the  dlsprnaln^  <>r  dr'i^s  In  such  Stat« 
or  ijeopraphlo  subdlvlslun  ?.hereof 

(4)  Whenever  che  Secret<»rv  Ueternilneg 
that,  in  d,  parUcul.ir  -State  nr  "ther  <e<i- 
(fraphlc  urea  the  prli?e  at  which  i  p«u-llcular 
drug  Is  (cenerally  available  v,irle«i  Mibslaii- 
tlAlIy  from  the  price  at  which  such  dnij  la 
lUUAlly  sold  In  other  :irert«.  lie  may  make 
iipproprl.\te  .vdjustmenta  m  the  reasonable 
ciwt  rani^e  for  such  drug  with  respect  to  auch 
-•iren 

'  iS)  Nothing  in  this  section  shnll  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  iiny  supplier  nr  dispenser 
of  .iny  driii{  from  ch.wjflng  less  -hiin  the  rea- 
scmable  cost   )T  reasonable  ■  h.irge 

•AvaJIablllty  to   the   Public   of  Ouldes   Pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary 

"le)  The  Secretary  shall  m.ilte  .ivailijble 
the  guide*  i  referred  to  in  subsection  i  a  i  i  1 1  I 
and  .uiy  regul.itlun  promulgated  under  this 
section  for  the  public  Inspection  in  the  De- 
partment's Information  fenters  e«U\bllshe<l 
under  Public  Utw  8t>-487  and  in  the  offlccs. 
throughout  the  United  States,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Educattlon.  and  Welfare  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  title  II 
ut  this  Act 

Dertnitlon 

■  'di  For  the  purf>oees  nf  "his  section  the 
term  driiK*  means  .i  ilru«c  .ia  defined  in  sec- 
tion 201  ff  The  Petleral  Food  Drug,  .\nd  C^- 
metlc  Act  I  including  thoee  specified  in  sec- 
tion 351   of  the  Public  Health  Service  Acti    ' 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  prt>mulgate  the 
guides  required  by  section  1122(81(11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (  as  .Ldded  to  such  Act  by 
subeectlon  la)  i>f  thii  section)  no  later  than 
Octob«-r   1.   1969. 

TITLE  III— OENEUIAL  ' 

APPLICATION    OF    PAYMENT    INCENTIVES    DEMON- 
STRATED     TO      BE       EmCTrVE       IN       PROMOXtNO 
ECONOMY      wrTIIolT     IMPURING     wl   »LtTY      •  >r 
V  CARE 

Sec  301  .Section  iiXi  of  the  socml  .lecurity 
Atneadments  of  1967  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end   thereof   the   followfng 

•■id)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines, 
on  '-he  bails  ul  .uny  experiment  conducte<l  m 
accordance  wrh  subsection  lal.  that  a  por- 
tlcular  method  of  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment la  effective  m  providing  incentives  for 
increasing  the  economy  .uid  ftflciency  of 
health  service«  without  .ulversely  affecting 
the  quality  "f  such  health  services,  he  rr»ay 
notwithitandtn,?  any  jther  provision  of  ijiw, 
apply  I  or  make  arrangement  for  the  applica- 
tion of)  such  method  of  payment  or  reim- 
bursement .ts  the  case  may  L<e.  :  >r  purpoees 
of  titles  XVIII.  XIX.  .uid  V  of  the  Sfjciiil  Se- 
curity Act  to  such  ca.ses.  m  such  geographical 
areas,  and  with  respect  to  such  services  as  he 
may  deem  .ippropnate  (including  the  ex- 
tension of  such  method  :o  cases,  geographi- 
cal .ixeas.  .uid  services  which  may  be  broader 
in  3CO{>e  than  the  oaaee.  ueas.  or  services 
with  n?spect  to  which  such  experiment  was 
conducted )   ' 

MEANING     OF     SICRETARY 

S«c   302    .\s  used  m  the  amendments  niAde 

by  this  Act  the  term     Secretary"  meaos  the 

^^ecreiaxy  of  Health.  Educauon.  and  WelUre. 

ADDITIONAL    (OSPOjNSOR    OF    RTy.T. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unaiiimoius  consent  that,  at  it.s  n*xt 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  >  Mr  Nelson  i  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  oi  the  bill  •  S  2984  >  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  endaimered 
species  of  fish  or  wildhfe  into  the  United 
States;  to  prevent  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  ottter 
wildlife  taken  contrar>-  to  State  lau, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OKPTCER  Without 
objection.  U  is  .so  ordered 


ENROLLED    JOINT     RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-'K'ER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  April  11.  1968. 
the  President  pro  tempore  .signed  the  en- 
rolled joint  resolution  H  J  Res  l_>_'3i 
to  continue  for  a  temporary  period  the 
7-percent  cxci.se  tax  rat^  on  automo- 
biles and  the  10-f)ercent  exci.se  tax  rate 
on  communication  .services,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of   the   House   of    Representatives. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
JUDICIAL  REFORM  ACT  'S  3055. 
S   3060,  S   3061,  and  S  3062  > 

Mr  TYDINOS  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciarv  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  .'udiciary 
Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  hearings 
before  that  subcommittee  on  S  3055. 
S  3060.  S  3061,  and  S  3062  These  bills 
1  elate  to  judicial  disability  and  tenure, 
judicial  conllu  ts  of  int^MCst.  the  retire- 
ment of  Federal  judges,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 

Hearings  will  begin  ut  9  a  in.  on  Tues- 
day. April  23.  and  Wednesday,  April  24, 
1968.  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee hearing  room.  6226  New  Senate 
Office  Building 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  SALINE  WATER  CON- 
VERSION  PRCK'iRAM 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  Ix-forc  the  S<'nate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2912 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
MusKiE  in  the  chair  >  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  2912  >  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  for  other  purposes  which  were, 
on  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  '142  USC 
151  ct  .seq.'  ■  and  insert  '42  USC  1951 
et  seq  >   . 

On  pag^e  1.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  '  by 
chaJigmg  the  begmnln;;  of  section  8 
through  to  the  first  provi.so  ' 

On  page  2,  line  7.  strike  out  '  Act:"  " 
and  insert  Act  Effective  July  1.  1968. 
no  new  commitments  shall  be  made  un- 
der authority  of  this  Act  for  cooperation 
with  public  or  private  agencies  in  for- 
eign countries  which  require  the  ex- 
()enditure  of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  but  funds  so  appro- 
priated shall  bo  available  to  carry  out 
commitments  made  before  sfiid  date."." 

On  page  2.  line  11.  .strike  out  "$27.- 
358.000    and  insert    524,556,000 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  S19.- 
075.000;     and  insert  "$17  274,000;    . 

On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  out  "modi- 
fication   and  insert  '  modification.'. 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "34,772,- 
000.     and  Insert  '  $4,292,000;   . 

On  pat;e  2,  line  19.  strike  out  "$1,350.- 
000.     and  insert     51,175,000;    . 

On  page  2.  Ime  21,  strike  out  $2,161,- 
000       and  insert  "$1,815,000:" 

Mr  BIBLE  .Mr  Pre.sident.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  In  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  S  2912  This  h.'is  been 
cleared  with  the  seiuor  Senator  from 
California     Mr    Krcnrtl.   ranking   mi- 


nority member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior iind  Insular  .MTairs.  and  he  is  in 
accorci  Aith  concurrence  in  the  iunrnd- 
iiicnt.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  ai-ri-eiiig  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  v'.as  agreed  to 


TP.inUTF  TO  I)R    .MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.  JR 

.Mr  VARBOROUGH  Mr  Prt>sideiU. 
when  any  man  dies,  all  miuiklnd  is  di- 
minished, but  that  IS  cspix'ially  true  of 
the  death  of  Dr   Martin  Luthir  King,  Jr 

The  conduct  of  his  life  i^ave  an  added 
dignity  to  this  Nation,  because  he  so 
trusted  our  matuntv  and  ju.stlce  that  he 
chos«'  Uj  strive  for  change  through  non- 
violent means.  Violence  cannot  end  an 
injustice.  It  can  only  brum  scars  and 
harden  injustices  Noinioleoce  iu)t  only 
brings  justice  to  Uio.se  who  patiently 
endure,  it  ennobles  all  tho.s*^  mvolvcd  ui 
the  effort  Dr  Kuu:  paid  our  Nation  a 
great  compliment  by  exjiecting  the  best 
of  us 

Our  |x>ople  -sincerely  feel  the  loss  of 
this  .American,  and  tributes  have  bt^en 
and  are  being  paid  acro.ss  the  land.  The 
Maes  in  my  home  state,  considered  by 
most  to  be  a  Southern  State,  flew  in  half- 
mast  m  unprecedented  tribute  to  a  civil 
rights  leader  I  have  asked  the  Post- 
master General  to  order  i.ssuance  of  a 
stamp  which  would  .symbolize  the  fact 
that  Dr.  King  now  occupies  the  stiitus 
that  ha-s  been  ix.served  for  our  Presidents 
and  iJhilo.sophers.  military  leaders,  and 
arti.sts.  writers,  explorers,  and  scientists. 

-Mr  President,  on  Tuesday,  .^pnl  9.  I 
was  m  the  Elxnezer  Baptist  Church  at 
Atlanta.  Ga  .  at  the  funeral  .service's  for 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  It  was  my 
privilege  to  march  m  the  funeral  proces- 
sion from  the  ElxMiezer  Baptist  Church 
to  .Morehouse  Collciie  in  -Athuita.  Ga  , 
and  there  to  be  a  wiint^s  w  the  great 
outixjunng  of  liumanily  which  paid  trib- 
ute to  Dr   Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Thouu'h  I  have  been  in  many  caval- 
cades ol  Presidents,  in  great  campaiirns 
With  hundreds  of  thousands  prestnt,  the 
throni;  that  t^athered  to  pay  last  respects 
to  Martin  Luther  King  was  larger  than 
any  other  throng  that  I  have  ever  seen 
at  any  other  place  in  my  life. 

The  occupant  of  the  chair  I  Mr 
MtTSKiEi  was  there  and  was  a  liviniT  wit- 
ne.ss  as  we  marched  the  4' j  miles  side  by 
«ide  from  Ebenczer  Church  to  Morehouse 
College,  over  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  Atlanta.  FYom  the  toii 
of  the  hill  one  could  look  back  at  the 
successive  waves  of  iiumanlty  lollinK 
down  vallrys  and  up  hills,  from  sidewalk 
to  sidewalk,  in  :•  massi\e  movement  such 
as  I  have  never  before  witne.s.sed.  thouu'h 
I  have  witnessed  vast  throngs  of  people 
and  movements  of  histor>'  in  America 
and  overseas. 

I  think  any  account  I  liave  .seen  of 
the  number  of  people  present  wholly  un- 
derestimates, by  hundreds  ot  thou.sands, 
the  nun:ber  of  people  participating,  and 
the  many  hundreds  of  thou.sands  who 
stood  on  the  sidewalks  but  did  not  ac- 
tually engage  in  the  march. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  died  at  the 
age  of  39.  but  before  he  was  35  he  had 
already  wntten  the  classic  '  Letter  From 
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the  Birmingham  Jail"  which  ranks  with 
Thoreaus  and  Mahatma  Gandhi's  ex- 
positions on  the  dignity  of  nonviolence, 
of  ( ivU  disobedience  in  opposition  to  dis- 
crimination or  wrongs  to  a  ixirtion  of 
I  lie  population. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  beautiful 
ualioii.  I  Had  a  Dream."  ylven  at  the 
freedom  march  m  Wa.shinuton  in  Au- 
"-■ust  of  1963  from  l!ie  .stcos  of  the  Lin- 
r.^ln  .Memniial,  v.  ill  rank  with  the  all- 
tine  gicat  orations  In  Ameiican  history. 
This  oration  and  this  classic  e.ssay  on 
tliL  'i.cht  of  man  to  .Jiotest  an  injustice 
in  the  law  itself,  his  winning  of  the  Nobel 
P'ize.  all  mark  him  as  an  American 
whose  reputation  will  live  throuKh  the 
aces. 

The  civil  disobedience  expxiundcd  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  did  not  preach 
or  create  anarchy.  It  is  not  born  of  a 
disrespect  for  law  or  a  belief  that  any 
man  is  above  the  law.  Dr.  King  felt  that 
when  a  law  was  unjust,  one  could  show 
his  respect  for  the  legal  process  by  dis- 
obeying that  law  in  a  nonviolent  way 
and  then  willingly  accepting  the  penalty 
of  that  infraction  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
lustice.  He  worked  within  our  system  of 
laws.  He  carefully  tried  not  to  injure 
anyone.  And  he  did  not  claim  he  was 
above  the  law  by  refusing  to  abide  by  Its 
l>enalty. 

Those  who  do  not  understand  this  con- 
cept of  justice  do  not  understand  the 
bases  of  the  nonviolence  protest.  Dr. 
King  once  WTOte: 

I  have  almost  reached  the  regrettable  con- 
clu.slon  that  the  Negroes'  great  stumbling 
blocli  in  his  stride  toward  freedom  Is  not 
the  White  Citizen's  Council  or  the  Ku  KIiix 
Klanmen.  but  the  white  moderate,  who  Is 
more  devoted  to  order  than  to  Justice. 

At  this  time  of  civil  disorder,  some 
argue  we  must  delay  any  further  actions 
until  order  is  completely  restored.  But 
continuing  delays  are  what  have  caused 
the  disorders.  Justice  delayed  becomes 
justice  denied. 

Civil  disorders  camiot  be  tolerated. 
Neither  can  we  tolerate  indifference  to 
the  racial  problems  that  threaten  our 
future  as  a  nation.  After  the  Birming- 
ham march.  Dr.  King  said  that  the  ulti- 
mate tragedy  was  not  the  brutality  of  the 
bad  people,  but  the  silence  of  the  good 
people.  We  will  compound  the  tragedy 
of  this  recent  assassination  if  we  do  not 
attack  complacency  and  silence  with  the 
truth.  As  John  F.  Kennedy  put  It  in  1963: 

We  are  confronted  primarily  with  a  moral 
issue.  It  Is  as  old  as  the  Scriptures  and  Is  as 
clear  as  the  American  Constitution.  The 
heart  of  the  question  Is  whether  all  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  afforded  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities.  Those  who  do  nothing  are 
mvitlnt;  .shame  as  well  as   violence. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  do  something — not 
lust  by  passing  legislation  on  such  mat- 
ters as  open  housing,  which  is  long  over- 
due, but  by  recognizing  Jhe  right  of  evei-y 
child  to  an  education,  ^nd  the  right  of 
every  man  to  a  job. 

The  finest  brief  sketch  of  Martin 
l.uther  King.  Jr.'s  life  that  I  have  I'ead 
was  ijublished  in  this  week's  National 
Ob.server.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  entitled  "My  Man,  Be  Sure  To 
Sing  Precious  Lord'  Tonight,  and  Sing  It 


Well."  ably  written  by  Jerrold  K.  Foot- 
lick,  and  published  in  the  National  Ob- 
server for  Monday.  April  8.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"My  Man,  Be  Sure  To  Sini;  ■Prkciovs  Lohb' 
Tonight   and   Sing   It   Well" 

One  spring  day  m  1965.  the  Hev.  M;Lrtin 
Luther  King,  Jr  ,  led  his  group  of  in.irchers 
into  the  Negro  quarter  of  Montgomery.  Ala 
He  turned  a  corner  to  btride  down  .i  dirt 
street  past  decrepit^^little  shacks  Old  women 
stood  on  their  tiny  porches  or  in  their  grass- 
less  yards,  sort  oi  hall-simluig.  half -crying. 
holding  their  hands  iii  front  of  them,  prayer- 
fashion,  clapping  like  little  children.  For  the 
lirst  time  In  their  lives,  perhaps  ;hey  knew 
pride.  And  ecstasy  shone  on  their  faces. 

No  one  could  have  .sluiken  these  people 
Irom  their  certain  ijeliel  that  a  prophet 
walked  among  them. 

A  prophet  Is  what  Dr.  King  was  oiun 
called  Sometimes  ll  was  by  his  Iriends.  who 
expected  to  follow  him  to  the  promised  l.uid. 
Sometimes  it  was  by  his  enemies,  who 
niocked  his  grandiose  dreams  of  a  better  so- 
ciety and   his  methods  for  raichlng  It. 

Dr,  King  believed  he  was  a  prophet.  And  11 
may  he  true.  For  he  lulhlled  the  criteria.  In 
the  Old  Testament  sense,  he  was  a  man  driv- 
en by  an  inner  lire,  tht  conscience  of  his 
people.  He  railed  against  injustice  He  held 
out  hope  of  a  better  life.  He  trusted  In  God 
to  bring  this  about  He  preached  that  tlxis 
would  happen  through  love,  not  hate; 
through   witness,  not  violence 

And  like  other  prophets,  he  was  derided 
for  fomenting  the  evils — violence,  lor  ex- 
ample— that  he  preached  against.  Like  other 
prophets,  he  was  not  an  organizer;  his  cam- 
paign often  depended  on  his  mystical  pres- 
ence and  faded  to  nothingness  without  him. 
He  failed  in  specific  projects  as  often  as  he 
succeeded.  He  arotised  hatred  in  many. 

Finally,  like  other  prophets,  he  died  a 
martyr,  almost  predictably  so,  when  he  was 
felled  by  a  single  bullet  on  April  4,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  died  wnthin  an  hour. 

Dr,  King  had  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
and  he  died  while  preparing  to  lead  a  pro- 
tect march  on  behalf  of  garbage  collectors.  He 
already  had  led  one  such  march  and  it  had 
degenerated  Into  violence.  He  was  ready  to 
lead  another,  despite  threats  to  his  life  and 
a  court  prohibition,  although  nonviolence 
and  law  and  order  were  what  he  preached. 

He  looked  to  a  Higher  Law.  So.  probably, 
did  the  man  who  shot  him. 

The  Immediate  reaction  to  Dr  Kings 
death,  besides  that  of  shock  and  horror 
"among  all  Americans  of  good  will."  as 
President  Johnson  put  it.  was  violence  in 
some  places.  In  scores  of  cities,  looting, 
arson,  and  rioting  took  place. 

It  Is  a  measure  of  Dr.  Kings  impact  on 
the  nation  and  of  our  times  that  the  nation 
was  not  merely  shocked  but  frightened  It 
was  shocked  at  the  senselessness  of  it  all, 
at  one  more  illustration  of  the  hatred  that 
seems  to  lie  so  near  the  surface  of  American 
society.  It  was  frightened  by  the  reaction, 
the  possibility  that  his  death  could  set  off 
new  violence  by  Negro  militants. 

Here  was  a  hand-delivered  weapon  for  the 
vicious  among  them.  "Get  the  gun,  baby," 
they  chanted.  "King  said,  turn  the  other 
cheek,'  and  look  what  it  got  him." 

But  the  Rev.  Walter  Fauntroy.  Dr.  King's 
chief  aide  in  Washington,  DC,  and  the  vice 
chairman  of  his  city's  Council,  pleaded  with 
tears  in  his  eyes:  "To  use  this  as  an  excuse 
for  violence  is  to  dishonor  the  niemory  of 
Dr.  King." 

Not  that  Dr.  King  was  a  .stranger  to  vio- 
lence. He  was  arrested  dozens  of  times  and 
spent  weeks  In  various  Southern  jails.  His 
home  la  Montgomery  had  been  bombed;  a 
motel  In  which  he  was  staying  in  Birming- 
ham    had     been     bombed;      he     had     been 


stabbed  by  a  Negro  woiniin  in  :i  New  York  de- 
partment .sUire:  he  had  been  struck  by  a 
hurled  rock  in  Chicago.  And  lie  had  seen  his 
followers  bitten  by  police  dop.s,  belted  by 
clubs,  drubbed  by  streams  Irom  lire  hoses, 
and  pummeled  by  fists. 

To  llie  cries  that  vioU-ncc  inu.u  be  lucl  by 
violence,  lie  j.houtcd,  by  tirellt-'ht,  in  'i'a/oo 
C'liy,  Ml.ss  :  "I'm  tired  ol  sliooUng,  I  ni  lirerl 
ol  clubs  I'm  tired  ol  killing  1  ni  tired  oi 
w;<r  And  Im  not  guing  to  o.se  \iolenci".  in. 
in;uU'r  who  says  so" 

To  the  fears  lor  his  own  .s.ilely.  he  saui 
111  .Memphis,  with  24  liours  lo  live: 

I  don't  know  wliat  will  happen  now  We 
h.ive  got  tliltictilt  limes  ahead.  l)Ut  ll  doesn't 
in.itter  with  ine  becau.se  I've  been  m  the 
inouiitain  lop  I.Ike  sinyone  else  I  would  like 
to  hve  a  long  life  Hut  I'm  not  concerned 
v.ith   thai 

'I  just  want  to  oo  Gods  will,  und  He  lias 
allowed  nie  to  go  up  the  nuuiiitaln  I  see  the 
liroiniscd  land  I  may  not  gel  there  with 
you  but  1  want  you  lo  know  tonight  that 
we  :is  :i  iipople  will  get  lo  the  promised 
l.uid  I  am  happy  lonight  that  I  am  not 
wcjrried  about  anything  I'm  not  fearing 
any  man  Mine  eyes  have  seen  Uie  glory  ot 
the  coming  ol  the  Lord  " 

Tiiose  words  were  ^jjoken  by  a  minister 
who  was  the  son  of  a  minister  and  a  school 
teacher,  born  to  relatively  comtortable  cir- 
ciinislances  in  Atlanta  on  Jan.  15.  1929  Skip- 
ping three  grades,  he  completed  high  school 
ill  15  and  was  graduated  Irom  Morehouse 
College  In  Atlanta  at  19  At  Crozer  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Chester.  Pa  .  he  was  valedic- 
torian of  his  class  and  earned  his  baclielor 
ol  divinity  degree  at  22.  At  Boston  Uiilver- 
.sity's  Methodist  sei'ninary,  the  nation's  largest 
he  e.iriied  his  Ph.D.  at  26.  There  were  always 
those  who  smirked  at  the  "Dr.,"  unaware 
of   his  brilliant  academic  record 

While  in  Boston,  he  met  Coretta 'Scott, 
who  had  grown  up  near  Selma,  Ala  .  and 
who  was  studying  lor  a  concert  career  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  cjf  Music 
Thev  were  married  In  1953;  they  had  four 
children,  the  oldest  now  12.  the  youngest  3 

Upon  graduation.  Dr.  King  was  offered 
tliree  college  leaching  positions  and  three 
p.tslorates.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  Dexter 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  on  the  main  slreel 
of  Montgomery.  Ala,,  two  blocks  from  the 
s'late  Capitol  where  the  Confederacy  was 
born  The  man  who  first  befriended  him 
there  was  another  Negro  Baptist  minister, 
the  Rev  Ralph  Abernathy  He  became  Dr 
Kings  closest  friend  and  chief  adviser,  and 
has  now  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the 
Southern    ChrlBtlan    Leadership    Conlerence 

Dr.  King's  p.-istorate  was  unevenliul  until 
Dec  1.  1955.  when  a  Negro  seamstress  named 
Ro.s^i  Parks  reJused  lo  give  up  her  seat  lo  a 
white  man  on  a  Montgomery  bus  ;  I  don't 
know  why,"  she  said  laic-.  I  was  jusi 
tired.")  Dr.  King  called  a  mass  meeting  ol 
the  complacent  Montgomery  Negroes  He 
told  them: 

■  If  you  will  protest  courageously,  and  yet 
with  dignity  and  Ciirlslian  love,  when  the 
history  lX)oks  are  written  in  future  genera- 
lions,  the  historians  will  have  to  jjause  and 
say.  There  lived  a  great  people — a  black 
people — who  injected  new  meaning  and  dig- 
nity into  the  veins  of  civilization.'  This  Is 
OUT  challenge  and  our  overwhelming  respon- 
sibility." 

The  lX)ycoll  was  called  for  one  day;  one 
day  led  to  another,  and  ll  was  met  by  stub- 
born refusjil  to  compromise,  with  arrests, 
firings,  and  bombings.  It  ended  382  days 
later  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declaring 
this  kind  ol  racial  segregauon  unconstitu- 
tional. 

No  Negro  boycott  had  ever  been  so  success- 
ful, and  Dr.  King  became  a  national  figure 
He  spoke  around  the  country,  all  the  while 
searching  for  some  new  approach  to  his 
cause,  without  succese.  He  made  a  pilgrim- 
age lo  Inoia   to  visit  the  grave  of  his  hero. 
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Mahatrpa  Oandhl.  the  ftpostle  of  nonvtolenoe 

and  thf  Urtlm  of  an  assassin 

In  1962  he  chi">»e  i*  a  cl«>!i*i?rPB:at!on  tareat 
the  city  "f  Albany  Oa  Hl.i  i-amf>«lifn  la«t«l  % 
year:  hundreds.  Inchidlntt  fir  King  were  ar- 
rested but  the  authorities  icep*  c'»<\  iind  Ur 
Klnn  retired  with  nn  trace  of  achievement 

The  contrast  wlthi  MiintKr>mer>-  waa  clear 
And  the  pattern  in  L>r  Kings  career  waa 
outlined,  never  to  change  where  whites  re- 
sisted blindly  and  violently,  he  succeeded 
Where  they  maintained  order  without  vio- 
lence or  offered  a  mfxllcum  of  co-operatloo. 
he  failed 

The  lesson  waj*  not  absorbed  by  EtiRene 
■■Bull"  Connor,  police  commissioner  ''f  Bir- 
mingham. A\:-\  Hi*  answer  to  t  King  dem- 
onstration in  the  spring  uf  1963  was  police 
dogs,  cattle  prods  and  hre  h<ises.  others  un- 
known bombe<l  a  church,  killing  four  Neg^p 
children  In  Sunday  school  The  nations  an- 
swer to  Connor  and  the  others  wa«  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 

Between  those  two  events.  Dr  King's 
sUiture  as  a  stviRpsman  against  Injustice  was 
sealed  in  hl.nory  On  Aug  28.  1963.  the 
March  on  Waahlngton  drew  200.000  people 
frm  oil  over  the  nation  60.000  of  thetn 
white,  who  bl.inketed  the  Mall  from  the  Lin- 
coln Memoflai  to  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. Tliey.  «md  millions  more  watching  on 
television,  were  dectrlhed  with  his  phrnae. 
I  have  a  dream  which  is  .sure  to  live  In 
Americana  Then  he  otfered  another  phrase. 
'Let  freedom  ring.'  and  cUsed   his  oration 

■'And  when  that  happens,  and  when  we 
allo'v  freedom  to  ring,  when  'Ae  let  It  rinj? 
from  every  village  ind  every  hamlet,  from 
every  state  and  every  rlty.  we  will  be  able  tx) 
speetl  up  that  dav  when  iUl  of  Ood  s  chlldrean 
black  men  and  white  men.  Jews  and  Gentile*. 
Protestan*5  nnd  Catholics  will  he  able  to  Join 
hands  and  sing  In  the  words  of  the  old  Negro 
spiritual 

"Free  at  loit,  tree  at  !a!<t  T^'onk  God  Al- 
migtity.  we're  /ree  at  last 

The  next  year,  ilready  in  international 
symbol.  Dr  King  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  m  rect)gnUlon  of  his  nonviolent  elTorts 
to  secure  human  rights  He  was  the  third  Ne- 
gro, the  twelfth  American  md  the  youngett 
man  ever  so  honoretl 

Not  long  .if  ter-vard  Dr  King  moved  to  Sel- 
ma.  Ala  to  begin  a  «)tlng-nghts  campwlgo 
Here  for  the  hrs:  'Ime — and  still  far  beyond 
what  anyone  -oukl  e.xpect — <llylslveness  per- 
meated the  Negrc'  movement 

Already  m  .Selnui  was  the  Student  Non- 
■V'lolent  Coordinating  Committee  iSnlclC) 
organized  by  young  people  m  1961  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  sit-in  movement  .ind  with  the 
blessing  of  Dr  King  who  felt  that  Negro  stu- 
dents should  take  a  more  active  role  In  civil 
rights.  Snick  had  struggled  for  months  in 
Selma  with  little  success  Dr  Kings  entranae 
drew  national  support  .>nd  considerable 
money;  the  militant  Snick  leaders.  James 
Forman  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  among  them 
dldn  t  like  it  Dr  King  ,>pent  us  much  time 
negotiating  -Aith  'hem  as  he  did  with  white 
authorities 

But  again  Dr  King  s  success  was  .issviretl 
by  white  .(Uthontles  Dallas  County  Sherttl 
Jim  C'.ark  made  hundreds  '>f  arrests  In  two 
months  ind  when  i  :>rotest  march  was  flr»t 
attemptixl  toward  the  capital.  Alabama  state 
pt)llce  checked  it  with  flailing  clubs,  tear  gas 
and  trampling  horses 

That  inspired  the  historic  march  from  Sel- 
ma  to  Montgomery  Ttiousands  of  whites  and 
Negroes,  many  of  them  prominent  Americans, 
docked  from  around  the  nation  to  Join  Plfiy 
miles  m  four  days  it  culminated  in  the  gi- 
gantic p.arade  up  Dexter  .Avenue,  past  tUe 
church  of  Dr  King  s  first  p.tsujrute.  to  the 
Cnpitol  .\nd  he  shouted  again  and  again,  i 
new  phriise      We  are  on  the  move  now   ' 

-Selnva  produced  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
I960 

Never  again  was  Martin  Luther  King  to 
know  such  a  triumph    He  w-ts,  indisputably. 


a   national    leader    But   there   were   no   more 
.such  victories 

Dr  King  moved  his  efTorts  to  Chicago  in 
la-iS  .md  1966  But  he  dl.scovered.  ■  flellglon 
ih:)es  not  exercise  the  same  restraining  Influ- 
ence In  the  Northern  ghett<i6  as  It  does  In  the 
South  And  In  Chicago  he  was  faced  with 
the  savvy  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley  Kvery  pro- 
gram, from  Job  training  to  low-mcome  hous- 
ing, that  Dr  King  proposed.  Chicago  already 
hud  or  suggested  It  could  develop.  The  cam- 
paign died  with  a  whimper 

In  these  days.  too.  the  clvll-rlghts  move- 
ment. If  such  It  still  was.  took  on  a  new. 
uglier  tone  The  ghettos  of  New  York  City. 
Rochester,  and  Philadelphia  exploded  in  1964 
and  in  1965  the  Watts  spitlon  of  Los  Angeles 
was  In  flames 

The  young  militants  were  listening  to  the 
different  drummers  Dr  King  came  to  Roch- 
ester to  preach  about  Jesua.  and  a  young 
voice  at  the  rear  yelled  What  Is  this  Jesus 
crap"""  He  went  to  Watts  to  calm  the  com- 
munity and  they  l.iughed  at  him 

In  1966  James  Meredith  'Aas  shot  on  the 
second  day  of  his  Freedom  March  through 
Mississippi  and  Dr  King  arrived  Ut  take  over 
But  his  presence  was  all  but  forgotten  when 
a  handsome  young  Jam.alcan  named  Car- 
mlchael stood  in  the  eerie  light  of  a  Grenada 
bonllre  and  screamed  over  and  i>ver  and  over 
again  Black  [>f>»-er'  Black  jKjwer!'  Here  was 
an  addition  to  the  lexicon  that  Dr  King  could 
not  eradicate 

Dr  King  and  other  Negro  leaders  of  his 
persuasion  openly  disavowed  the  calls  to  vio- 
lence but  they  were  aware  that  their  di- 
minishing influence  could  be  wiped  out  If 
they  spoke  uw  harshly  Not  only  was  this  a 
dilemma  th.it  endured  to  his  death  but  the 
very  fact  of  his  death  .idded  fuel  to  the  mili- 
tant tires. 

What  Is  often  overlooked  Is  that  this  man. 
Martin  I.uther  King  '-IvU-rlghts  leader  and 
Nobel  Peace  Prl^e  winner  was  also  a  learned 
and  devout  Christian  minister  Out  of  his 
studies  lit  Christian  doctrine  emerged  many 
of  the  principles  that  guided  him  in  the  clvU- 
rlghts  movement 

It  has  t>een  siild  that  Dr  King  [>erverted 
the  Christian  message  for  his  own  purposes 
It  has  been  said  tcx)  that  he  captured  t.he 
very  essence  "f  the  teachings  He  always  in- 
sisted that  hla  actions  were  based  on  Chris- 
tian convictions. 

The  essence  of  the  Christian  gospel  is 
love."  he  once  told  Lee  Dirks  a  news  editor 
of  The  NaUonal  Observer  .And  that  word, 
love,  flowed  freely  in  his  conversations  For 
him  the  traditional  Issues  of  theology — «in 
and  salvation,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  His 
virgin  birth.  His  bodily  resurrection -were 
p>eripheral   Love  was  central 

By  love.  Dr  King  meant  neither  romantic 
love  nor  love  for  friends,  but  uckkI  will  and 
understanding  for  all  men  The  Greek  New 
Testament,  he  once  noted,  uses  three  words 
for  love:  eros.  romantic  or  esthetic  love; 
p/iiio.  affection  between  friends;  and  agape. 
a  redeeming  ktood  will  that  'cleanses  l>oth 
the  person  who  Is  loved  .md  the  one  who 
loves. 

Agape  Is  the  highest  form  of  love.  Dr  King 
maintained  Its  .x>mpletely  unselllsh,  It 
seeks  nothing  In  return  "  To  Illustrate.  Dr 
King  would  cite  the  experience  of  Christ  on 
the  rrt>8s  '■  ■Father,  forgive  them,  f'lr  they 
know  not  what  they  do/  This  was  real  re- 
demptive love."  Dr  King  would  explain 
■  Here  was  a  symbol  of  crime,  the  cro.ss.  'i'el 
redemptive  love  transformed  It  into  a  symbol 
of  salvation 

Dr  King  shied  from  some  other  beliefs  of 
the  fundamentalist  Baptist  tradition  In 
which  he  was  reared  He  rejected,  for  example. 
the  Idea  that  men  are  innately  sinners.  He 
insisted  that  men  have  potentialities  for 
both  had  and  good 

Many  ol  Dr.  King's  religious  Ideas  were  not 
original  He  wasn  t  a  creative  theologian  but 
a  clergymiUi.  not  an  originator  of  Ideas  but  a 
messenger  ol  them. 


Dr  King  conceded  that  the  Ideal  of  Chris- 
tian love  might  never  be  completely  fulfilled 
■Men  have  a  tragic  Inclination  to  yield  to 
selfish  Impulses"  he  said  But  one  always 
has  the  capacity  to  strive  for  love  It  remains 
the  regulating  Ideal" 

He  tiK,k  this  Ideal  from  Christ's  words  on 
love  "ThLs  Is  my  commandment."  John  re- 
ports Chrltt  ;is  saying  That  ye  love  one 
another  as  I  have  hned  you  "  Luke  quotes 
Jesus  "Love  your  enemies  do  good  to  them 
which  hate  you"  In  Matthew's  account  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus  tells  His 
disciples:  "Resist  not  evil  But  v^hosoever 
shall  .smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek  turn  tJ) 
him  the  other  also  " 

The.se  words  Dr  King  took  quite  litorallv 
In  doing  so.  lie  made  what  many  clergymen 
consider  a  singular  contribution  ui  modern 
religious  thought  Using  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  ex.ample  of  Gandhi,  lie  was  the  first 
to  really  articulate  the  concept  of  nonviolent 
resistance  for  Christianity  In  America 

With  such  convutlon-s  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing list  year  that  Dr  King  voiced  strong 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  What  was 
surprising,  even  t<j  his  coUeiigues  and  friends, 
was  the  vehemence  of  his  criticism.  In  un- 
friendly clrclee.  it  was  .suggested  that  Dr 
King  latched  onto  the  Vietnam  Issue  to  steal 
the  thunder  from  the  fast-rising  advocates 
of  black  ;>ower  in  the  clvlI-rlghts  movement 
But  his  colleagues,  rejecting  the  notion  of 
opportunism,  had  their  own  worries  They 
feared  that  Dr  Kings  activity  on  the  Vlet- 
luim  Lssue  would  divert  his  attention  from 
the  main  cause  and  that  It  would  alienate 
many  friends  ol  the  i  IvU-rlghts  movement. 
'Ahlch  It  did. 

Dr  King's  most  recent  efforts  were  di- 
rected toward  his  projected  Poor  People's 
March  on  W.ashlngton  this  spring  He 
planned  to  bring  thousands  to  the  capital, 
where  they  would  live  in  a  shantytown  and 
would  remain  liidehnltely  to  lobby  In  Con- 
gress for  Job  help,  better  low-coet  hous- 
ing, open-housing  legislation,  and  Improved 
well.tre  plans. 

Whatever  the  burdens  on  his  time,  how- 
ever .Martin  I.uther  King  was  not  too  busy 
to  answer  a  call  from  desperate  friends  In 
Memphis,  who  feared  that  without  a  gentle 
word  the  bitterness  engendered  by  the  long 
garbage  strike  would  erupt  Into  violence 
In  prep.iratlon  for  his  next  march,  as  was 
his  style.  Dr  King  planned  a  rally  for  l.ist 
I'Tiursday  evening  M  Inspire  his  lollowers 
As  I'.e  prepared  t-o  go  to  dinner,  he  stepped 
onto  the  balcony  of  his  motel  for  fresh  air 
He  turned  to  his  music  director: 

"My  m;ui  be  sure  to  sing  Precious  Lord 
tonight  and  sing  it  v^ell" 

They  were  his  last  words;  seconds  later  a 
bullet  cra.shed  Into  his  neck. 

This  Is  the  hymn  the  Rev  Martin  LuUier 
King.  Jr.  who  was  39  years  old.  who  wanted 
to  live  but  who  feared  no  man,  would  have 
heard  ■ 

'f  reootis  Lord,  take  my  hand.  Lead   r'lc  on. 

help  me  stand. 
I  am  tired.  I  am  ucak.  I  am  ucwn, 
Through  the  storm,  tnrough  the  night.  Lead 

me  on  to  the  light. 
Take  my  hand,  precious  Lord,  lead  me  home. 
Wlit-n    my   way   grows  drear,   prenous   Lord, 

linger  near. 
When  my  life  is  almost  gone. 
Hear   my  cry.  hear   my  call.  Hold  my   >.and 

lest  I  fall. 
Take    my    hand,    precious    Lord.    Uad    me 

home  " 

— JCRKOU)   K.   POOTLICK. 


DR    M.\KT1N   LUTHER  KING,  JR 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  this  mornuiK  atx)ut  the  un- 
ftiushed  work,  of  Dr.  Martiii  Luther  King. 
I  heard  with  the  greatest  interest  the 
tH-autif  ul  report,  il  one  can  speak  in  those 
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tenn.s  ol  a  repurt  on  .such  a  tragic  situa- 
tion, of  the  luneral.  the  procession,  and 
the  .slory  of  Dr  Kinn  which  the  Senator 
from  Texa,s  I  Mr.  Yarborough  I  has  just 
shared  with  the  Senati'. 

I  .speak  of  the  unfinished  work  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Kinp  becau.'^c  it  tics  in 
with  a  call  made  yesterday  by  the  mayor 
of  the  principal  city  m  my  Slate.  Mayor 
Lind.say  of  New  York,  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
ini.s.sion  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Mr  President,  we  arc  told  tliat  the 
President  of  th'^  United  States  will  let 
us  know  quite  soon — we  had  hopvcd  he 
would  have  let  us  know  by  now — what  is 
tlie  administration's  prosram  for  Imple- 
mentinp  that  repoi-  and  dealing  with 
liie  crisis  of  the  cities.  We  have  not  heard 
yet.  Mr  President.  I  believe  the  tenor 
of  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the  debate 
which  took  place  here  yesterday  which 
resulted  m  tlic  re.iection  of  a  conference 
report  dealnm  with  summer  jobs  in 
slums  and  yheuos.  Headstart,  and  other 
matters  affeclinc  impacted  schools,  again 
reflected  the  de.sire  of  Congress  to  go  for- 
ward with  what  must  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
speak  of  that  desire  briefly  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  commitment  by 
Congress  to  the  cause  of  equal  justice  and 
the  elimination  of  endemic  poverty  in 
this  country  Is  a  most  suitable  memorial 
to  r>r.  Martin  Luther  King.  He  was  a  man 
of  action.  He  wanted  action,  and  we  have 
before  us  a  blueprint  as  to  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
now  proceed  with  the  implementation 
of  that  report.  It  will  call  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  providing  for  manpower 
training,  and  for  various  other  related 
employment  opportunities.  With  11  other 
Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
with  63  Republican  Representatives, 
joining  with  the  Senator  from  "Vermont 
I  Mr.  Prouty  1 . 1  have  offered  a  manpower 
bill  which  will,  if  enacted,  provide  300,000 
jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  poor, 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
economy  within  the  first  2  years.  It  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  some  $650  million. 
I  have  joined  also  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  in  his 
bill,  which  calls  for  2  million  public  sec- 
tor jobs  in  the  next  4  years.  That.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  prime  piece  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion's report. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  program 
involved  in  the  housing  bill  which  will 
be  before  us  soon.  There  are  other  parts 
of  the  program  involved  In  the  anticrime 
bill,  which  will  also  be  before  us  soon. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 
Brooke  I  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris  I .  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  that  Commission,  are  at  work  on 
other  aspects  of  implementation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  join  and  work  with 
them  in  producing  the  package  of  bills 


which  is  required  to  implement  the  Com- 
mission's report. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  may  go  through  hearings  and  really 
move  In  this  session  of  Conure.ss  to  effec- 
tuate this  legislation.  I  believe  we  have 
every  reason  for  optimism,  lor  this  rea- 
son: I  think  that  Concre.ss  has  now  evi- 
denced that  it  intends  to  act  out  of  a 
sense  of  justice  and  out  ol  a  sense  of 
statesmanship.  There  will  be  no  resent- 
ment, any  more  than  there  will  be  undue 
feelings  of  jmilt,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, but  we  intend  to  act  out  of  a 
sense  of  justice  and  ol  what  the  country 
needs,  notwithstanding  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  think  that  was  the  siunal  which 
was  given  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
yesterday. 

In  that  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  Negroes  today  are  much  le.ss  con- 
cerned, as  we  put  these  laws  on  the 
books,  with  the  securing  of  legal  rights. 
an  area  in  which  we  now  have  a  rather 
considerable  network  of  laws  to  protect 
them,  than  they  are  to  focus  attention  on 
economic  and  social  discrimination, 
which  has  done  more  to  separate  the 
races  than  skin  color  itself.  Dr.  King 
foresaw  this.  It  is  interesting  to  mention 
the  fact  that  In  1964,  he  asked  what  good 
it  was  to  be  able  to  eat  at  an  integrated 
lunch  counter  if  one  did  not  have  the 
price  of  a  hamburger. 

Negro  Americans  want  the  power  to 
earn,  and  they  are  willing  to  work  for 
the  dignity  which  the  power  to  earn 
gives,  which  power  is  rightfully  theirs. 
I  emphasize,  therefore,  the  full  im- 
pact of  what  Is  required  in  the  beginning 
to  meet  the  impact  in  the  Negro  centers 
and  what  happens  when  we  act  short- 
sightedly, as  we  did  in  regard  to  the 
Headstart  and  summer  job  programs, 
which  action  we  are  now  trying  to  cor- 
rect. 

The  essence  and  key  to  the  whole  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  is  the  need  for  some 
massive  program.  Therefore,  the  top  pri- 
ority for  America  is  a  Marshall  plan  for 
American  slums  and  ghettos.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  will  cost  $35  billion  a  year,  and 
it  has  got  to  be  over  a  10-year  period. 
That  is  the  right  order  of  magnitude. 
Over  that  period  of  time,  the  Federal  cost 
should  not  exceed  10  percent,  or  $3,5  bil- 
lion a  year. 

That  is  the  prescription  that  is  called 
for  in  the  implementation  of  tlie  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  I  have  introduced  some  meas- 
ures, as  have  some  other  Senators.  There 
are  other  measures  still  being  worked 
on. 

In  my  judgment,  the  top  ijriority  in 
Congress  with  relation  to  domestic  affairs 
Is  the  implementation  of  the  report  of 
that  Commission. 

I  point  out  that  not  only  does  the  re- 
port stand  on  its  own  as  being  very  au- 
thoritative, but  it  has  also  been  backed 
up  by  a  preceding  report  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  headed  by  Mr.  Heineman.  of 
Chicago,  which  backs  up  the  so-called 
Kerner  Commission  report  and  supports 
us  in  our  determination  that  this  Is  an 
embodiment  of  the  report  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  counti-y  in  terms  of  what  is 
needed  for  our  cities. 


Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will  hear 
from  the  President  very  promptly  con- 
cerning Ills  priorities  and  that  the 
President  may  endorse  this  report — 
which  he  has  not  done  yet — with  llie 
power  and  authority  and  eloquencr 
which  roes  with  his  office  .so  that  Con- 
tiress  may  move  forward  to  implement  it 

1  point  out  tliat  many  oi  the  bills  liavr 
already  been  intiodiiced  and  more  ijills 
will  shortly  be  introduced. 


.•\MENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  KCHED- 
UL£i:S  REGARDING  C'LASSIFICA- 
riON  ()!■'  CHINESE  ClOOSEBER- 
KIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii  Kinia.  Mr 
President.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  ciis- 
tinuuished  chairman  ol  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr.  Long!,  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing unammou.s-consent  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  passage  and  third  reading 
of  H  R    2155  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  tunend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  2155  and  ask  that  they  be 

stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendments  be 

dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  in  the  matter  following  line  7 
.slriKe  out  "0  75(;  per  lb."  ;ind  Insert  "U  6r 
per   II)  " 

On  page  '2  strike  out  linet.  3  through  10 
and  Insert   t!ie  following. 

"(bi  Effective  with  respect  to  i-.rt!cles  en- 
tered, or  v^lthdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  January  1.  1969. 
January  1.  1970.  January  1.  1971.  and  Janu- 
ary 1.  i972.  i'em  149  48  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (as  added  by  the 
hrst  section  ot  this  Act  i  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  matter  in  rate  column  num- 
bered I  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  re- 
spectively, '0  4''  per  lb  ',  '('  :)■  per  lb  '.  '0  1'-  per 
lb"  and  'Free'. 

"ifMli  The  rales  of  duty  m  r.ite  column 
numbered  1  of  the  larlff  Schedules  cl  the 
United  -States  for  Item  14908  i  a.s  added  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  and  amended  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  i  shall  be 
treated  as  not  having  the  status  of  .statu- 
tory provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but 
a.s  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  President 
as  being  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
foreign  trade  agreements  to  which  the  tinlted 
States  IE  a  party." 

Beginning  on  page  2.  line  16.  strike  out 
all  through  line  2,  page  3 
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On  page  3  strike  out  the  EuneuUmeai  of 
Uie  uUe  of  ibe  bill. 

Mr  BYRDof  West  Virifinift  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  statement  which  has  been 
prepared  i)n  this  measure  and  was  to 
b*"  s<lven  by  the  chairman  cjf  the  Com- 
rjiUtee  on  Finance    It  reads 

3T\TEMENT     of      .SFN^T'^R      UnC      of      l-oflSMN* 

since  the  Committee  on  Finance  rep«rte<l 
HR  2155  on  August  15  of  List  year,  two 
event*  fi.ive  occurred  P'.r:>t.  the  inltUl  »t,<ik{e 
of  the  5-p,irt  Kenm^tly  R-.und  tariff  l-uis  li  ive 
gone  into  effect  Further  cuts  will  ijccur  on 
January  1,  1969,  1970,  1971  and  1972  As  pn-s- 
ently  drafted,  the  bill  would  est<iblish  a  Uir- 
iff  on  Chinese  gooseberries  based  upor  the 
duty  on  berries  which  existed  before  the 
Kennedy  Round  reductions  commenced — 
■npeciflcally  '4  of  1  cent  per  p<'>und  TtKluy 
thiwe  gooseberries  are  subject  to  the  I.ir 
hl({her  tariffs  .ippUdble  t"  fruit 

This  amendment  retleits  the  passage  of 
tXme  It  .ippUes  Uie  current  berry  tantf  of 
slx-tj-nUis  <t  a  cent  per  pound  to  Chinese 
gooseberrlfS  It  also  provides  for  periodic  re~- 
ductlon  of  this  duty  as  the  ijeneral  berry 
rates  go  ':K>wn  pursuant  to  the  KenOedy 
Round   Aicr*'ement 

Second  the  Finance  Committee  ,im»nd- 
mi>nt  Inclnded  m  H  R  2155  when  it  waa  re- 
pt>i-»(l  :;ier  year  relatintj  to  the  traosparta- 
tlon  .f  tx>nded  nierchaiullv  haa  tieen  enacted 
Into  law  .Id  an  amendment  tu  another  bill. 
Accordingly  It  is  no  longer  necessary  that 
SecU^m  3  be  retained. 

Nor  Is  the  amendment  to  the  title  neces- 
Harv  This  imen<}mpi!t  correct*  both  of  'h'-se 
ftfiiiures 

Mr  President,  I  am  informed  that  this 
acuon  has  been  approved  by  Uie  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the 
otiier  ilde  of  Uie  aisJe  I  have  made  tins 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  I  trust  Uiat  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  favorably  upon  the  amend- 
mentii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendinentjs  are  con- 
sidered and  i^reed  to  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  tlie  eiiKrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  Uie  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  Uiird  time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
havmij  been  read  Uie  tiiird  tune.  Uie 
question  is.  Shall  ;t  pass  ' 

The   bill      HR     Jl.i.i      was  pas  .ci1 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrclnia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  sulkiest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roil 

The  legislatue  clerk  prix-eeded  to  qall 
the  roll 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoiTJiii  call  be  rescirideil 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


WAN'I  ON  SLAL  GHI  ER  OF  FARM 
ANIMALS 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  in  Uie 
last  2  weeks  I  have  prou-sted  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  public  hear- 
Uigs  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Uie  senseless 
killing  of  farm  animals  and  Uie  burial  of 
these  animals  by   members  of  Uie  na- 


tional farmers  ortnuu/atlon  I  think  that 
such  action  completely  destroys  the  «ood 
will  of  larkte  elements  of  our  population 

I  note  that  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  today  states  Uiat  this  cour.se 
IS  not  only  not  bt'iiiK  abandoned,  but  is 
beliii,'  enlarged 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  Fanners 
Fill  BiK  Pit  W.th  Slaiii  Animals,'  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Orr,  and  piiblislied  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  Uxlay,  Ix-  pnnU-d  m 
the  Record  at  this  i>iint. 

There  beinki  no  objection  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
.ts  follows: 

K\RMtRs  KiLi,  Big  Pit  With  Simn  Anim/TL.s 
(By  Richard  Om 

Hundreds  of  hogs  and  some  calves  were 
herded  Into  a  pit  on  .»  farm  near  St  Charles 
yesterday  .ind  shot  to  death  bv  members  of 
the   NatliKial   Firmers   orttanlzatlon 

The  crack  .if  rules  reverberated  in  the  100- 
foot-long,  10-foot-deep  pit  oa  the  pigs  stag- 
gered aJid  went  down  one  by  one 

The  hoes  were  ralued  at  *40  Ui  »45  e.ich 
at  current   market  prices 

SOME     l.SOO    ANIMALS    SLAIN 

By  the  end  of  the  day  Al  Umbdenstock. 
on  whose  faj-m  tluee  inKes  north  of  St 
Churles  the  killing  t<K)k  place,  eetlmated  that 
1.500  hogs  and  50  calves  had  Ijeen  shot  and 
burled.  The  .inlmals  were  donated  by  NPO 
members  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  to  be 
killed  in  protest  uvfr  UvesttK-k  prices 

Before  Uie  sl.iught*T  bev'an.  Kdg;ir  Hall  .  .f 
Mount  Vernon,  III  ,  Illinois  NF"0  president, 
called  on  the  crowd  of  about  75  farmers, 
.■iome  of  whom  brought  their  wives,  to  Join 
him  in  a  moment  of  silent  prayer 

Hall  .said  the  animals  would  have  t>een 
doniited  to  charity  had  a  "sufflcient  number" 
of  meat  packers  .ufree*!  U)  sicn  collective  baj- 
tralning  contract*  in  the  current  NPO  cam- 
p.tlgn  for  higher  livestock  and  >:rain  (xrices 
Asked  why  Uie  .animals  ixiuld  not  have  been 
donated  to  Chicago  s  not  victims  or  uther 
needy  people.  Hail  replied 

UNION    OfTIK-S    AID 

"That  would  be  Just  the  poor  Riving  to 
the  poor  We  didn't  raise  this  livestock  to  be 
destroyed,  but  this  demonstrates  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  packers  .ire  irrossly  underpay- 
ing the  farmers  for  wh.it  'hey  prmjuce   ' 

Robert  Nlelubowskl  secretAry-treasurer  of 
the  Amalgairuiled  Meat  Cutters  :ind  Butcher 
Workmen  s  union,  Icical  87.  AFL-<_TO,  s,ad 
Uiat  hud  the  NFO  aske<i  them  union  mem- 
bers would  have  volunteered  their  Ubor  tree 
to  bvilcher  the  hogs  .uad  distribute  the  pork 
to  Chicago's  needy  riot  victims  Nlelubow- 
.skl  said  .Anthony  Chi.^ppettl.  ,1  partner  In 
Chicago  I..ur.b  Packers,  3907  S  Halsted  st  . 
a^eed  to  help  the  union  handle  the  .mlmals 
wittinut  vhari^e 

SLAUGHTIR    (  ALLEIl    NIXESSAKY 

David  Jonee  of  Ploriu,  Clay  County,  who 
Joined  two  other  riflemen  In  shooting  the 
aium.ds,  said:  'If  we  Just  took  them  out  ajid 
gave  them  to  chanty,  it  would  be  kept  hush- 
hush  ajid  no  one  would  ever  know  about  our 
needs  This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  make  our 
point  that  something  is  going  to  have  to  be 
done  about  our  prices  " 

"People  dont  undersUnd  that  farmers 
are  poor  .ind  needy  themselves  "  said  Louis 
Wilson  of  .Antlgo.  Wis  .m  VFO  member  who 
said  he  hauled  21  calves  350  miles  to  be  killed 
and  burled  on    the  farm 

Slnc«  the  NtX)  began  ita  latest  coUecMve 
bargaining  campaign  .iliout  two  months  ago 
Its  members  have  killed  livestock  and  burned 
crops  m  Indiana,  Iowa.  Oei>rgla.  and  South 
Dakota.  The  headquarters  of  the  organiza- 
tion Is  in  Corning    Iowa. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  in  or- 
der tliat  Senators  may  realize  Uie  story 
Uiat  is  told.  I  read  a  very  few  sentences: 

Hundreds  of  hogs  and  sf>me  caUes  were 
herded  int<.)  a  pit  on  a  l.Lrtii  neiir  St  Charles 
yeeterd.iy  and  shot  to  de<ith  by  members  of 
the  National  Farmers  organ iv-vljon 

i'he  crack  of  ritles  reverbenited  In  the  100- 
r(«>t-Iong,  lu-foot-deep  pit  ius  the  jugs  stag- 
ge,-rd  and  went  down  one  by  one 

The  hogs  were  valuevl  ,it  *40  to  $45  each 
.'.I  current  market  prices 

SO.ME    1    500    ANIMALS   SLAIN 

Bv  the  end  of  the  day  Al  Umbdeiist^vk. 
i>n  whriic  tarm  Three  miles  north  of  St 
Chftrles  the  killing  Xxvnti  place.  wUmated  that 
1  500  hops  and  50  calves  had  t>e«?n  shot  and 
burled  The  animals  were  doruiled  by  NFO 
members  In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Ui  be  kllletl 
in  prott-st  over  live  stock  prices. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not  read  the  rest 
of  this  article,  which  Ls  most  pitiful.  I 
caiuiot  understand  why  those  who  raise 
this  livestock  to  the  jxiint  where  it  is 
available  and  desirable  for  fcxxl  find  it  in 
their  purixKse  t-o  destroy  food  .so  much 
net-ded  by  .so  many  i^eople  throughout  the 
earth  at  this  time,  jiarticularly  now.  when 
It  is  needed  in  the  areas  of  our  great 
cities  where  the  riots  have  left  many 
people  homele.ss  and  without  fcxxl.  I  can- 
not understand  the  |)sychology  of  the 
farmers  who  perpetrate  this  travesty  and 
tragedy. 

I  am  placing  this  article  in  the  Record 
.so  that  the  Senate  may  realize  the  lengths 
to  which  this  orpanl/atlon  and  Its  mem- 
bers have  i:one. 

The  last  i,>aragraph  of  this  article — 
which  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  could,  be- 
cause I  have  had  .some  calls  from  States 
other  than  those  mentioned,  reportinpr 
.slauk'hU-r  of  this  kind — reads  as  follows: 

since  the  MFO  began  its  l.iteet  collective 
bargaining  ciunp:Ugn  about  two  months  .tgo 
Its  members  have  killed  livestock  and  burned 
crops  in  Indiana.  Iowa.  Cieorgia.  .ind  South 
Uakot.!.  The  headquarters  ol  the  organization 
IS  In  Corning.  Iowa 

Mr  President.  I  personally  received  a 
call  from  a  farmer  In  Beverly,  Ohio,  who 
told  me  of  his  having  killed  200  pigs  the 
day  before  he  had  called.  I  have  the 
notes  covering  that  incident,  but  I  do 
ntjt  have  them  with  me  on  the  lloor. 

This  kind  of  trngcdy.  this  kind  of 
tragic  Ignoring  of  the  compassion,  the 
natural  compassion,  of  the  people  of  our 
cjuntrv-  and  all  over  the  world  for  tho.se 
wno  are  hungry  is  .stmiethlng  that  I  find 
difficult  to  under.^tand  Generally  speak- 
ing, farming  [)eople  are  among  the  kind- 
est and  1,'entlest  people  we  find. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  tins  type  of  spec- 
tacle can  stop,  and  I  hope  it  .stops  in 
time:  because  actions  .-uch  as  this,  if 
continued,  may  easily  brmg  atx)ut  a  con- 
dition under  which  remedial  legislation 
to  help  a  farming  community  whicii  ^o 
badly  needs  .sympathetic  legislation  from 
Congress  can  be  defeated  before  it  starts, 
bec:iuse  public  sentiment  will  not  stand 
long  for  such  extravagant.  Improper, 
and  inhumane  action. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  find  the  time 
to  read  this  aiiicle.  which  appears  in 
today's  's.sue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    BYRX)    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that 


the  Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to 
consider  a  nomination  on  the  executive 
calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Otto  Kemer,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  US.  circuit  judge  for  the  seventh 
f  ircuit. 

r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner,  of  Illinois,  appears  to  be 
wtll  qualified  from  the  standpoint  of 
legal  training  and  experience  to  fulfill 
the  ixjsltlon  of  U.S.  circuit  judge,  and  he 
bears  a  reputation  for  character  and 
ability.  However,  I  was  terribly  disap- 
|)ointed  in  the  report  of  the  Pi'esldenfs 
Riot  Commission,  of  which  Governor 
Kerner  was  Chairman,  This  report  dis- 
played an  incredible  lack  of  insight  into 
the  problems  with  which  it  dealt.  To  fix 
the  blame  upon  the  white  race  as  a 
group  for  the  Nation's  civil  disorders  and 
falling  to  place  responsibility  where  it 
belongs — on  the  Individuals  involved — 
reflects  prejudice  and  naivete.  Many  per- 
soiis  have  expressed  the  view  that  the 
report,  by  proposing  Impractical  solu- 
tions which  cannot  be  achieved,  will  only 
serve  to  encourage  further  disorders. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Commission  which 
produced  this  report.  Governer  Kerner 
displayed  either  a  lack  of  judgment  or 
a  willingness  to  conform  to  the  mis- 
guided liberal  trends  in  our  society  which 
cater  to  lawless  elements. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  find 
that  I  am  unable  to  support  Governor 
Kerner's  nomination  for  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  and  would  like  the  Record  to 
so  indicate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination?  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
bu.siness. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vill  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDED  BENEFITS  OF  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  THIS 
TIME  OP  CRISIS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  widespread  interest  on  the  part  of 
many  business  leaders  and  educational 
officials.  I  shall  soon  join  once  again 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  offering  legislation  to 
encourage  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States. 

We  shall  propose  to  add  a  new  section 
to  the  student  assistance  provisions — 
title  IV — of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
to  authorize  grants  to  expand  prourams 
that  alternate  full-time  work  periods  at 
educationally  related  jobs  with  full-time 
periods  of  academic  work. 

In  this  present  dilTicult  and  Ira-iic 
time,  the  benefits  of  mixing  education 
with  related  work  experience  can  pro- 
vide an  all  important  bridce  for  students 
who  have  not  had  the  full  advantaite  of 
a  broad  social  and  educational  opportu- 
nity to  move  effectively  and  successfully 
from  the  campus  to  the  world  of  daily 
work. 

In  the  past  several  years,  Negro  edu- 
cational leaders  have  begun  to  see  the 
great  possibilities  and  usefulness  of 
work-study  programs. 

For  example,  Wilberforce  University,  a 
liberal  arts  college  in  Ohio,  the  Nation's 
oldest  predominantly  Negro  college,  be- 
gan 4  years  ago  a  full-scale  cooiiera- 
tive  education  program.  President  Rcm- 
bert  E.  Stokes,  the  noted  Negro  educator, 
reports  that  before  this  program  opened 
the  institution  was  in  great  difficulty, 
and  was  not  fully  serving  its  375  stu- 
dents. In  the  beginning,  many  students 
were  reluctant  to  leave  the  campus  for 
jobs  in  industry  and  goveiTiment.  Tliey 
were  apprehensive  and  could  not  antici- 
pate what  the  difficulties  or  advantages 
might  be.  When  the  first  students  re- 
turned from  their  first  job  experience 
with  Ford.  General  Motors,  power  com- 
panies, newspapers,  airlines,  machine 
tool  companies,  school  systems,  hospi- 
tals, banks,  insurance  companies,  a  f;roup 
of  them  reported  their  experiences  to 
those  of  the  student  body  who  had  re- 
mained on  campus.  The  ones  who  stayed 
behind  wanted  to  know:  How  were  you 
treated?  What  did  you  learn?  A  meeting 
was  held  one  evening  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
school  auditorium — it  continued  without 
letup  until  after  4  a.m.  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  students  reported  favorably 
and  enthusiastically,  and  they  found  a 
strong  response  from  their  colleauucs 
who  were  now  anxious  to  share  their  en- 
riched experience. 

Today,  Wilberforce  is  thriving  and 
serves  1.000  Negro  .'Students,  nearly  three 
times  its  enrollment  4  years  at;o.  Presi- 
dent Stokes  .says  that  in  liis  judgment 
Negro  institutions  in  today's  .'ociety 
should  include  cooperative  education 
programs  in  order  that  their  students 
can  receive  the  effective  education  and 
the  social  and  economic  experience  they 
need. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Howard 
University  has  recently  made  the  deci- 
sion to  establish  cooperative  education 
programs  in  its  engineering  school.  These 
developments,  together  with  the  success- 
ful experience  at  Hampton  Institute  and 


Alabama  A,  &  M.,  caused  other  Negro 
colleges  to  consider  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs.  I  applaud  this  interest. 

Dr.  Stokes  has  stated  that  In  his  view  it 
is  essential  for  any  Negro  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  present  day  and  circum- 
stance to  offer  programs  of  cooperative 
education  to  the  students  In  order  to  sup- 
ply them  with  the  best  quality  education. 
In  his  aijpearance  before  the  SiJccial 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  on 
March  6.  1968,  he  stated: 

Knough  experience  has  been  accunnilalcd 
lo  know  the  profound  educalional  Iniprove- 
inonl  In  the  lives  of  our  .'■tudcnt.s  and  to  pre- 
dict the  loUowlng  education  outcome  f n  in 
their  cooijeratlve  work-stuily  cxporlencpK 

1  Dispelling  of  doubt  and  (ll.sbellef  that 
real,  iicv.'  (  areer  I'piiorlunltics  exl.'it 

2  Fresh  motivation  lor  1  he  ."-tiidpht  lo  pur- 
."^ue  his  educalK-in  through  .'^tiuiy  and  related 
experiences 

:)  UoveloiJinont  i  f  a  new  pride  and  liclii'f 
in  i.ne.self  throutrh  iiracllcal  achievement 

4  Ubable  knowledge  of  the  requireincnt.-,. 
i-xpcetjiiions  and  rewards  of  being  a  produc- 
tive member  of  society,  including  f'lr  many 
the  .stimulation  to  i)re])aration  for  hl.gliir 
I)rc)fe.'Slonnl  careers 

5  Greater  laciUty  for  understanding  how 
to  live  ctlecilvely  in  a  complex  f-oclety. 

G  Creation  ui  a  campus  environment 
which  stimulates  the  development  of  the  lac- 
uHv  and  coiiKtructive  changes  In  the  growth 
of  the  college. 

To  me.  Mr.  President,  from  the  in'osi- 
dcnt  of  sucli  an  institution  as  Wilber- 
lorce,  tiiese  conclusions  of  experience 
support  my  view  that  cooperative  educa- 
tion jirograms  can  assist  in  healing  the 
f^ncvous  wounds  in  our  society  that  we 
are  all  so  concerned  with. 

A  little  over  a  week  ago,  further  testi- 
mony to  the  usefulness  of  cooperative 
education  for  youth  from  di,sadvantaged 
minorities  was  expressed  In  an  important 
statement  i^resented  at  a  Senate  sub- 
committee field  hearing  on  education. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Taylor,  director  of  college  re- 
cruiting and  coordinator  of  iccniitmcnt. 
employment,  and  placement.  Humble  Oil 
&  Refining  Co.,  made  the  following  .^ig- 
niiicant  statement: 

.Another  area  f.f  slEuiticint  interest  lo  us 
is  in  hiring  <.f  minority  group  candidates  1  jr 
career  employment  at  the  professional  level. 
We  have  a  desire  lo  do  ihlK  but  it  is  very 
dillicult  because  the  ])etroleum  Induiiry  i,-> 
technically  oriented  U)  u  high  degree — it  has 
l.irge  needs  lor  engineers  and  fccicmiats — 
and  yet  70',  of  the  minority  group  <  oUcire 
graduates  choo.se  leaching  as  a  t  areer. 

This  results  in  there  being  a  very  .small 
supply  of  minority  group  graduates  in  i;"ie 
technical  liokls.  For  instance,  allhougli  chcni- 
ic.il  engineering  is  the  most  widely  iiiUized 
cncinetrmg  ditc!j>linc  within  our  indutlry, 
there  IS  i;o  ijredomiiinnt.y  .N'egro  (.r  I. ami 
.\merican  college  in  Ihe  l.:.uied  ot.iles  v.hicii 
offers  a  degree  lu  chemical  enqinccriiu-'.  Tl:o 
jiu.iiber  tA  nimorily  group  ttutknls  enrolled 
in  all  technical  disciplines,  whether  in  inte- 
fjrated  colleges  or  predominantly  mln(;r.ty 
(.roup  c.jlleties.  is  very  tmall  in  comptiri.t^ou 
Willi  ilie  lunnber  of  such  .«tudcnt:,  (nrolieci  in 
non- technical  di;:ciplines. 

We  feel  that  the  establh-hment  of  more 
lo-c'P  educ.ition  jjrogranis  leading  to  degrees 
111  cng.ncenng  ;  nd  bcier.cc.  in  liic  i)redonii- 
nantly  Negro  and  Latin  .American  colleges 
would  be  a  particularly  attractive  way  to 
invest  available  funds.  By  ^o  tloing,  money 
would  be  spent  on  i.hose  who  c",n  gain  the 
mo.st  from  it  while  at  the  s;une  time  educat- 
ing them  in  the  fields  where  they  are  most 
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needed  C''-"p  eflucatlon.  per  se  ts  a  ifcxxi 
thing  and  we  conrvme-nd  It  but  co-op  edura- 
tion  pnrtlctilftrly  in  the  entflneerlng  and  ecl- 
enMflc  fields  for  the  Negro  and  the  Spanlsh- 
sp'^iking  American  would  he  even  better 

This  Is  becaii.'^e  many  minority  group  ccin- 
du!,\tes  t'lday  •■ften  ippeiir  to  be  at  a  dls- 
ad. mt  ige  during  employment  interviews 
»ln<-e  ^h*-.-  have  had  little  pri'  r  cr.ntart  with 
bislness  Simple  business  prfctlres  are  often 
unfamlllir  to  them  and  the,'  make  mlst^es 
and  handle  themselves  in  *  \ys  which  would 
normiiily  detract  from  ones  virulldacy  The 
work  sessions  in  Indvistry  which  are  an  in- 
teRnil  part  of  the  co-op  method  of  educaOon 
would  minimize  this  apparent  handicap  »nd 
lmp^»■|^e  the  ii-sspssment  of  minority  candl- 
da'es  by  the  pf>tentul  employer 

We  also  feel  that  such  cooperative  edura- 
tlon  programs  as  we  here  recommend  would 
be  a  gof>d  means  through  which  Industry 
cciuld  communicate  to  the  minority  tiroup 
community  that  Jobs  are  available  tf^iday  for 
qualified  ,?raduates  that  Industry  needs 
qualified  graduates  In  technical  areas  isuch 
as  enalneerlng  geology  i?eophystcs  physics, 
mathematics  and  chemistry  i ,  and  that  a 
hlKh  degree  of  professionalism  is  available 
U)  "hem  m  the  industrial  community 

Mr  President,  this  is  further  evidence 
of  the  ever-broadenmg  horizon  of  the 
concept  of  cooperarive  education  The 
advantages  in  terms  of  providing  fi- 
nancial support  to  students  who  need  to 
put  themselves  throuKh  collei^e  are 
beyond  dispute  The  practical  experience 
gained  on  the  job  enriches  the  academic 
Intake  The  social  and  practical  advan- 
tages of  helping  those  who  have  not  been 
freely  given  the  normal  opportunities  of 
American  society  are  r.uw  be-iinning  to  be 
realized  The  testimony  of  the  Negro 
colleges,  the  work  of  Humble  Oil  Co  .  In 
the  great  American  Southwest  show  that 
we  are  only  beginning  to  see  what  can 
be  obtained  for  very  little  expenditure. 

Last  May  I  joined  in  Introducing  the 
version  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Act 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Cofli- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  The 
basic  concept  of  this  bill  is  the  same  as 
the  expanded  version  .soon  to  be  intro- 
duced When  joinmg  in  proposing  this 
bill  last  year.  I  emphasized  that  this 
largely  was  a  program  of  .self-help  At 
that  time.  I  said: 

What  we  are  prop^)slng  here  is  a  very  small 
Federal  Investment,  "seed  money  "  which  can 
greatly  expand  the  J95  OOO  000  that  Is  now 
earned  annually  by  students  to  p>ay  the  coat 
of  their  college  and  uruverslty  education 
These  millions  jf  dollars  are  earnings  from 
Joba  that  are  educationally  related  to  their 
academic  work  and  that  give  valuable  full- 
time  work  eiperlence 

We  are  talking  ibout  a  pr'jgram  that  is 
self-llqvildatlng  The  proposed  perlixl  of  Fed- 
eral support  would  enable  colleges  and  tn- 
scitutions  to  organize  a  vast  number  of  rela- 
tionships with  business  and  industry  This 
matrix  of  cooperation  would  In  turn  create 
year-round  jobs  appropriate  to  a  wide  range 
of  student  talents  Once  this  has  been  ac- 
complished the  continuing  costs  are  modest 
and  can  be  defrayed  from  on-going  operations 
ot  the  program  itself  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  studen'.s  thu  program  of  self- 
si. ppor'  makes  possible 

Working  ones  way  through  college"  Is 
an  honorable  tradition  In  the  American 
West,  where  the  tradition  of  Individual  effort 
has  always  had  special  meaning  In  Call- 
:  Tiiia  a  large  number  of  col.eges  and  bu»i- 
uesses  have  Joined  m  support  of  ooperatlve 
education  programs  .Aniong  the  institutions 
now  represented  are  the  University  of  C»J1- 
(ornta,  Los  Angeles  State  aiid  San  Jose  State 


Colleges,  the  College  of  San  Mateo  Foothill 
College  in  Los  Altos,  and  Oolden  Gate  Col- 
lege in  San  Francisco  [>et  me  emphasize 
that  both  private  and  public  institutions  will 
t)e  able  t^  participate  In  this  program;  In- 
deed Its  origins  in  our  country  are  to  be 
found  in  the  private  educational  sector 

California  business  has  also  taken  a  great 
Interest  .^mong  those  rtrms  now.  participat- 
ing are  Loi-kheed  Aircraft  Corp  .  Beckman 
Instruments  Corp  and  North  American 
Aviation. 

CcKiperatlve  education,  work-study  pro- 
grams, are  sound  both  educationally  and 
economically  These  programs  offer  the  op- 
portunity of  higher  education  to  a  much 
wider  cross  section  of  capable  students  This 
is  fully  in  keeping  with  our  national  Ideal 
of  a  broa<l:y  based  fducatlonal  establishment 
Moreover  a  higher  percentage  of  students  In 
•hese  programs  go  on  to  graduate  school  than 
tl)  students  In  the  conventional  programs 
The  alternation  between  wnrk  and  study 
offers  the  student  a  real  opportunity  to  rtnd 
ut  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his  future, 
and  It  helps  industry  tlnd  him. 

Ralph  W  Tyler,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  at  Stanford  University, 
has  said 

\  pr')gTnm  which  increases  student  moti- 
vation helps  the  student  to  tlnd  more  mean- 
ing to  his  school  studies,  attracts  more  able 
young  people  lnui  higher  education  and  en- 
ables more  of  them  to  go  to  college,  should 
be  extended  far  bewnd  Uie  relatively  .small 
number  of  ctiUeges  now  u.slng  cooperative 
education 

Cooperative  education  provides  a 
proven  means  of  met'tlng  the  costs  of 
higher  education  by  tapping  the  .source 
of  need — the  rapidly  expanding  complex 
of  advanced  liidustry  and  business  ac- 
tivity that  desperately  requires  trained 
people  Nowhere  in  the  modern  world, 
Mr  President.  Is  there  a  greater  need 
for  a  highly  trained  cadre  of  men  and 
women  capable  of  solving  complex  tech- 
rucal  problems  of  our  age  than  in  my 
State  of  California.  I  am  pleased  to  take 
part  in  sponsoring  this  program  m  the 
Senate  and  to  be  able  to  call  attention 
to  its  undoubted  value  in  this  critical 
era  of  our  national  life. 


WILL  THE  PEOPLE  GET  THE 
BENEFITS  THEY  DESERVE? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
on  March  1.  President  Johnson  spoke  at 
Beaumont.  Tex  .  at  a  meeting  honoring 
Representative  Jack  Brooks,  on  the  eve 
of  .sending  out  checks  retlecting  our  re- 
cent increase  in  social  .security  benefits. 

These  benefits  are  vitally  needed  for 
many  of  our  elderly  arc  truly  impover- 
ished The  average  payment  last  year 
was  $1,008 — a  sum  that  is  shockingly  in- 
compatible with  even  the  most  minimal 
definitions  of  poverty 

The  increase,  although  needed.  Is  still 
not  enough  The  average  benefit  is  a  rise 
of  13  percent  The  Senate  voted  15  per- 
cent, and  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  raise  the 
payment  to  a  more  decent  level.  The 
minimum  payment  was  raised  to  $55. 
I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  raised  it  to  $100. 

I  agree  with  the  President  when  he  said 
of  this  increase,  in  Beaumont:  "It  is  not 
all  that  we  wanted  "  We  will  work  to  get 
more 

Even  though  this  Increase  is  needed 


by  all.  there  are  some  who  may  not 
receive  it  If  my  own  State  continues  to 
follow  Its  current  practice  of  reducing 
the  State  old  age  assistance  checks  by 
the  same  amount  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment increases  the  Federal  portion,  then 
those  persons  who  need  it  most  will  get 
no  increase 

Texas  has  low  benefits  for  the  aged, 
among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation,  becau.se 
Texas  is  such  a  low-wage  State  The 
average  yearly  benefit  last  year  was  $770 
Now  the  wage  earners  of  Texas  will  be 
paying  higher  payroll  deductions,  but 
the  elderly  of  Texas  will  receive  the  .same 
level  of  benefit 

I  wonder  whether  the  State  govern- 
ment of  Texas  will  change  Its  practice 
of  robbing  the  Texas  elderly  of  Federal 
increases  Will  the  people  of  Texas  get 
the  benefits  they  deserve? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  Beaumont  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks   or  the   President   to   a   Group  or 
Senior   Cmizens   at  the   -Schlksingeb   Old 
F'oLK.s  Home.  Beavmont.  T>;x. 
Congres.sman  Brooks.  Congressman  Pickle. 
Mr    PhlUlp.s    .vjr   Schlesinger,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, ,tnd  my  very  dear  friends: 

Several  months  ago.  at  Stanford  tJnlver- 
Rlty,  in  California,  a  scientific  miracle  took 
place  the  researchers  there  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  create  life  In  a  laboratory. 
Shortly  after  the  Stanford  experiments,  a 
South  African  heart  surgeon  transplanted  a 
human  heart  for  the  first  time. 

These  were  great  achievements.  One  day 
they  may  change  and  Improve  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  people.  Just  as  medical  re- 
search has  improved  our  lives  over  the  past 
decades  from  a  life  expectancy  of  54  years  In 
1920  to  a  life  expectancy  of  more  than  70 
years  today  Medical  science  is  going  to  con- 
tinue slowly  and  painstakingly  to  make  all  of 
our  lives  better  lives. 

Yet,  as  all  of  this  medical  activity  is  going 
on,  I  couldn't  help  but  think  that  it  Is  not 
only  scientists  and  medical  researchers  who 
make  life  better  for  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world 

Men  in  public  life  can  also  make  life  bet- 
ter— and  when  they  are  doing  their  Job  right, 
they  do  make  life  better  for  other  people. 

So  I  think  it  Is  quite  Important  for  us  to 
constantly  engage  In  a  little  introspection 
and  ask  ourselves  what  are  we  doing  to  try 
to  better  the  lives  of  others. 

When  he  was  87  ye«xs  old.  a  greet  man  In 
public  life.  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
h.td  this  to  say  about  t>elng  what  Is  now 
ca.lled  a  senior  citizen"  "Most  f>eople  say 
that  .Ls  you  get  old  you  have  to  give  up 
things  I  think  you  get  old  because  yxiu  give 
up  things  ' 

The  social  miracle  that  has  been  happening 
m  our  country  has  allowed  tens  of  millions 
of  ijlder  pe<.>ple  not  to  give  up  things,  and 
not  to  be  afraid  of  their  future  We  cull  that 
miracle  .something  you  never  heard  of  30 
years  ago  or  M  years  ago — we  csUl  It  "Social 
Security  ' 

Medicare  Is  a  cise  in  point  It  Is  ivard  to 
believe  that  only  2'2  years  ago.  millions  of 
elderly  Amenciins  iived  In  feoj  of  a  sudden 
medical  emergency  that  could  wipe  out  their 
savings  after  ,i  lifetime  of  hard  work. 

That  was  what  we  called  social  insecurity. 
The  enactment  of  the  Medicare  Bill  that  we 
got  passed  in  1960  eliminated  that  insecurity 
and  eliminated  that  fear  for  more  than  19 
million  proud,  elderly  Americans — nearly  10 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  America, 
Action    by    public    men.    by    politicians — an 
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amendment  to  the  law — completely  changed 
life  in  America,  and  made  it  better  Just  as 
surely  as  the  new  scientific  advances  are 
going  to  make  life  better. 

Medicare,  like  the  rest  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system,  affected  the  young  as  well  ;is  the 
old  A  man  of  40  years  of  age  benefits  from 
Medicare  If  his  de;\r,  old  lather  or  mother 
who  IS  70  years  old  Is  covered.  Otherwise  he 
might  liave  to  pay  his  father's  or  mother's 
hospital  bills  Medicare  to  him  may  mean 
that  he  can  afford  to  send  his  18-year-old 
daiighter  to  college  So,  again,  life  has  been 
changed  for  the  better  for  all  of  them. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Important  change 
was  the  change  in  attitude  between  lather 
and  son  and  grandson  Medicare  meant  the 
end  of  a  great  deal  of  family  friction  over 
dollars  The  end  of  that  friction  has  been  a 
blessing  in  millions  of  homes  in  America, 

More  dollars— more  dignity — will  be  the 
result  of  the  new  Social  Security  amend- 
ments that  I  signed  into  law  in  January 
of  this  year 

I  am  here  tonlglit  because  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Just  a  few  hoxirs  from  now — all  over 
this  great  land  we  love  In  all  the  50  States 
of  the  Union — tlicx',e  dollars  will  reach  home 
for  the  first  tlnie 

This  new  law  provides  the  largest,  single 
dolliu:  increase  In  beneflts  since  Social  Se- 
curity tirst  started.  That  means  an  increase 
in  benefits  at  an  average  of  16  percent  for 
24  million  of  our  elder  citizens.  It  goes  up 
to  a  new  m.axlmum  of  f234  per  month  for 
a  retired  couple. 

Cv>untina  the  increa.'^es  of  1965  and  in- 
cluding the  dollar  value  of  Medicare,  that 
adds  up  to  a  35  percent  increase  over  wh.at 
It  Wiis  30  months  ago.  Now,  that's  not  enough 
as  far  ;ls  I  am  concerned,  I  asked  the  Con- 
gress and  I  recommended  to  the  Congress 
and  I  urged  the  Congress  to  give  us  an  in- 
crease averaging  20  ix?rcciit  I  intend  to  keep 
on  lighting  lor  that 

Ijet  us  think,  for  a  moment  what  our  lives 
might  be  like  if  we  didn't  have  social 
insurance. 

Not  long  ago.  for  many  Americans,  old 
age  was  a  reai  calamity,  A  man  might  work 
uiilU  he  died — or  lie  could  work  until  lie 
Ijecame  dependent  upon  ills  cliildren. 

Today,  when  an  elderly  man  or  woman 
lives  with  his  son  or  daughter,  it  is  prob- 
ably because  he  wants  to  live  there  and  not 
because  he  has  to  live  there.  His  Social  .Secu- 
rity check  now  Ls  his  personal  declaration  of 
Independence  and  belongs  to  him  alone. 

For  a  younger  man.  Social  Security  gives 
protection  against  long  illness  or  disability. 
It  gives  his  wife  and  children  protection  iu 
the  event  he  dies  when  he  is  young.  Today, 
there  are  5'i  million  widows  and  orphans 
in  this  countn,'  getting  insurance  checks^ 
up  to  a  new  monthly  maximum  under  this 
new  law  that  runs  as  high  as  $395  per  month, 
A  man  earning  $8,000  today — with  children 
aged  2.  4,  and  6— knows  that  If  he  should  die 
his  family  would  receive  some  measure  of 
security — about  j90,000  in  payments  over  the 
course  of  the  years  to  come. 

When  I  discovered  America  up  in  my  hills 
almost  60  yeiu-s  ,Tgo.  we  never  heard  of  any- 
thing like  that.  We  never  dreamed  of  any- 
thing like  that  We  couldn't  even  vision  any- 
thing like  that.  But  it  is  here. 

Finally,  a  young  man  today  knows  that  he 
is  building  up  insurance  toward  his  own  re- 
tirement. A  young,  able  worker,  starting  out 
today,  knows  that  he  and  his  wife  can  get  a 
monthly  income  of  it  least  $323  a  month 
•A  hen  he  retiree. 

That  is  what  this  new  law  provides.  That  Is 
what  the  young  men  know  they  can  work  to- 
ward That  is  what  the  older  people  know  is 
m  store. 

Social  Security  waa  first  started,  after  I 
luid  gone  to  Washington,  by  a  great  Ameri- 
can— a  man  who  said  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  Is  fear  Itself,  That  man's  name  was 
Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight,  we  see.  a  third  of 


a  century  after  Franklin  Roosevelt  started  it. 
that  what  Social  Security  really  buys  is  free- 
dom from  fear — not  Just  tor  older  Ameri- 
cans, but  for  younger  Americans,  too. 

This  is  a  proud  day  lor  me    It  has  been  a 
long    trip    to    get    here -one    that    began    33 
years  ago  under  Franklin  Uflano  Roosevelt 
We  are  not  through  yet 

We  are  continuing  to  move  forward 

The  one  thing  that  1  want  to  see  .is  much 
as  I  want  to  see  anything  else  in  the  world, 
except  peace  among  all  men,  is  to  t-ee  in 
this  land  that  I  lead  during  the  time  allotted 
me  the  mor.t  modern  mirafles  that  we  lan 
produce  placed  Into  a  good  home  for  cldor 
citizens. 

I  want  it  to  ha\e  tlie  best  llo<iis  .iiid  the 
best  roof.  I  want  it  to  have  the  most  attract- 
ive walls  and  the  best  windows,  I  want  it 
to  be  the  place  that  can  be  kept  clean -- 
wlierc  tlie  vfiiter  ;s  aU-ays  liot  wh.Mi  you 
want  it  and  always  cold  if  \ou  need  it 

I  want  It  where  an  elder  person  lan  vet 
in  his  bath  without  tear  of  slipping  or  <  an 
get  out  of  ills  bed  without  fear  of  l>reiiking 
his  hip.  I  want  It  where  his  food  can  be 
good — and  lie  can  have  a  pood  bed  to  .sleep 
on.  a  good  room  to  cat  in.  and  a  good  place  to 
spend  his  last  days 

I  am  trying  so  hard  lo  have  .i  group  pro- 
duce a  model  liome. 

I  iiave  looked  at  what  you  have  here  I  am 
proud  of  what  you  have  here.  It  is  so  much 
better  than  the  old  Hop  houses  or  the  old 
places  that  we  liad  m  my  duy. 

There  is  not  a  person  In  tSiis  lOom  who 
was  born  into  a  place  like  this.  Ail  of  you 
came  from  an  age  when  we  didn't  have  the 
modern  conveniences.  We  read  by  tiprcsf-ne 
lamps.  We  didn't  have  the  benehts  of  t-lcc- 
trlcity.  We  didn't  have  the  tile  on  the  lloor. 
We  didn't  have  the  modern  jilumbrng  lariii- 
ties  that  you  have  here. 

But  we  don't  have  near  enough — not  even 
liere.  I  am  going  to  continue  to  work  until 
the  day  comes  when  we  can  put  In  every 
community  in  this  land  a  place  where  v.'e  can 
enjoy  the  twilight  of  our  careers.  Not  Just  our 
mothers  and  fathers  now,  but  my  gr.Tndsons 
and  my  granddaughters  can  know  that  they 
don't  have  to  pay  attention  to  any  son-in- 
law  or  any  brother-in-law;  that  they  have 
earned  it  on  their  own.  They  will  get  their 
own  Social  Security  check  and  they  can  ro  to 
a  home  that  is  clean,  decent,  and  get  a  good 
bed  and  get  good  food  and  get  good  care. 

Their  country  can  do  that  for  them  if  it 
does  care.  This  country,  under  my  :eader- 
ship,  does  care  or  else  I  wouldn't  be  liere 
tonight. 

I  am  issuing  a  proclamation  liere  tonight. 
This  is  the  first  Presidential  Proclamation 
that  Is  issued  in  a  home  like  this.  But  it 
says,  "Senior  Citizens  Month."  And  the  re- 
spect that  we  show  for  older  Americans  is  not 
an  act  of  charity.  It  comes  from  the  recogni- 
tion that  this  generation  owes  all  it  possesses 
to  those  who  liave  borne  responsibility  m 
years  past. 

We  liave  not  always  recognized  l!,p  debt 
that  we  owe  them. 

It  was  thirty-three  years  ago  that  we  r.rst 
passed  Social  Security,  But  we  are  iiononng 
our  fathers  and  mothers  whose  days  will  be 
long  on  this  earth. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  age  is  the 
need  to  know  that  ones  contributions  :ire 
valued. 

In  a  society  where  youth  is  so  i;;Bhly 
prized,  older  men  and  v.'omen  need  to  know- 
that  their  wisdom  and  their  f  xperience  and 
the  example  that  they  ha*. e  ,'et  in  their  lives 
are  still  important  to  us  ,ind  to  all  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

Their  contributions  arc  one  of  our  nation's 
most  valuable  assets — a  resource  that  :  houi^ 
be  celebrated   by  every   generation. 

Therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B,  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  entire  month  of  May.  1968,  as 
Senior  Citizens  Month  m   lionor  of  them. 


I  call  upon  every  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  in  partnership  with  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  to  join  in  commu- 
nity efforts  to  give  meaning  to  the  theme 
of  this  special  month — meeting  the  challenge 
tjf  the  later  years. 

Let  special  emphasis  this  year  be  placed 
oil  making  known  the  contributions  that 
uldi.-r  .\inpru'aiis  li.ive  made  to  our  welfare. 

Let  us  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  our 
.sociei  V  bv  bringing  new;-meanlng  and  new 
\lM<'r  to  the  lues  i,f  (,up  ciders  who  built  the 
Iramework  "f  our  present  prosperity  and  our 
t;r«  aliicss 

So  I  invite  all  tlie  Governors  ut  tlie  .States, 
ilie  Governor  of  the  Commonwealih  of 
I'tUTto  Rii'O,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  appropriate  otliciale  in  other 
areas  subject  to  the  lurlsdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  join  in  ihe  observation  of  .Senior 
C  it  I/O  lis  Month 

In  witness  hereof,  I  liave  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this,  the  lirst  day  of  March,  ut  Beau- 
mont Itxas.  in  tlie  \ear  ol  our  Lord.  1968. 
and  the  independence  of  ihe  United  .States  of 
Anierna,  the  Ii(2  year 

.->o  that  proclaniiitioii  is  now  m  force  and 
the  month  of  May  will  \ie  set  aside  to  hc>nor 
otir  elder  citizens  and  our  fathers  and  our 
mothers, 

I  liave  now  the  first  checks  of  the  billions 
tliat  will  go  out  under  this  new  law.  It  is 
not  ail  we  wanted.  It  is  the  best,  though.  I 
could  get  ;inf'  it  is  more  than  what  we  had. 
I  :,rn  Thankful  for  that 

The  l.rst  one  goes  t,o  Miss  Helen  Hayes  Mr. 
Farl.ind  wlio  was  born  in  Fannin,  Ttxa.':,  July 
26,   1883,  .She  is  84  years  young 

Tile  next  is  Mr,  Luther  Napoleon  ,smith 

Mr  Uomaldo  Perez  Torez,  born  In  Gu.idal.i- 
ja:a,  Mexico,  in  1887;  age  82 

Now,  I  am  i-'Oing  to  run  .iloiig.  I  liave  en- 
j.-jvcd  being  with  you  so  much  I  liope  every- 
•lilne  goes  well  for  you. 

I  thank  you  and  the  people  of  Beaumont 
in  Je(ier.,!on  County  for  all  of  the  food  work 
you  cio — p.irtlcularly  sending  me  a  cood  Con- 
gressman like  Jack  Brooks  wliw  works  lor  the 
people. 

THOMAS  HART  BENTON— AIJTIST 
EXTRAORDINARY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  15.  one  of  America's  out- 
.=tandinp  nrti.sts  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo,,  will  celebrate  his  79th 
birthday.  For  those  of  us  who  know  Tom 
Benton,  liis  vigor  expressed  daily  by  his 
work  and  enthusiasm,  it  is  hard  lo  realize 
that  lie  lias  .<;een  this  many  years.  He  Is 
one  of  those  all  too  rare  individuals  who 
will  be  forever  young, 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  artist,  is  the 
namesake  of  his  great  uncle.  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  who  served  our  Slate  In  the 
United  States  Senate  Irom  1821  until 
1850.  being  defeated  then  lor  reelection 
only  because  lie  liad  the  couraae  •■•f  !i:.s 
convictions — convictions  for  which  lie 
was  later  lionored  in  President  Kenne- 
dy',s  jirii^e-wirininK  book.  '  Pi'ofi'es  ::\ 
Ccurape." 

From  my  leadinR  about  Ser.ator  Ben- 
ton, whose  .'>tatue  is  in  the  rctunda  'f 
the  Capitol.  I  am  .sure  that  he  would  be 
proud  of  liis  prcat  nephew,  .lust  as  proud 
as  is  Missouri  and  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  know  the  work  ol  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  arti.st  extraordinary. 

In  recOfinition  of  Tom  Benton's  birth- 
day, the  University  of  Missouri  Press  is 
Ijublishing  a  large  collection  of  his  pen 
and  brush  studies  entitled  Benton 
Drawings." 

f^or  the  information  of  those  who  are 
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also  Benton  fans  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  ap.RouncinK 
the  publication  of  this  collection  be 
printed  in  '.he  Record 

There  oein«  no  objection  the  presa 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ReroRD    as  follows 

(News  from  the  CiilversUy    if  Ml^^sourli: 
Benton    Drawin(.s 

Coi.t'MBi*  Mo  ■  Benton  Dmwlnsfs,'  a 
lorge  collection  of  studies  from  the  pen  nfirt 
briish  of  Thom.us  H,irt  BenUm  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  University  nf  Missouri  Press  on 
April  15  the  70th  birthday  of  the  Missouri 
itrtist 

The  clnwings  In  the  book  were  mafle  for 
use  in  Hid  h.ive  become  parts  if  i  ptiintirikt 
or  a  murvl  They  were  selected  by  Benton, 
acoordini?  to  the  foreword  to  sum  up  plc- 
torl.illv  his  80-year  loni{  SPtrlvtng  toward  the 
perfect  •■xprosalon  of  his  (ie«thetli-  thetirle*  ' 

Robert  L  Morris  director  nt  the  Press  %rtd 
the  ortglnals  of  the  driwlngs  reprriduced  pn 
135  pages  of  the  book  will  be  matted  .xA<X 
framed  for  ,i  travelini^  exhibit  sponsored  by 
the  Missouri  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

Benton  w.ia  born  in  Neosho,  which  .st.u{(d 
a  homecomuig  for  ht.n  in  the  spring  of 
li>«2 

Tha  clra*iu<s  m  this  collection  reflectHiK 
Benton  s  view  of  American  life  And  folklo»e. 
cover  a  wide  range  of  ictivlties  Included  afe 
rural  »nd  small  town  scenes  pcrlltlcal  gather- 
lns[S  f.irm  .ind  river  work  plant  life  jijd 
personality  studies  The  Jacket  is  a  tuU  i-olpr 
photo  showing  the  .irtlst  sketching  beside  a 
Missouri  stream  The  book  .tpproximutely  Ju 
by   12  inches  in  page  size,  is  priced  at  »12 

Benton  3  murals  are  In  famovis  museums 
and  buildings  In  Missouri  rhey  m*T  fte  tegn 
at  the  Missouri  State  Capitol  Harzfeld's  In 
Kanitis  Cr.v  Uncoin  Cniver<ity  at  JefTerson 
f  i'v  the  Harry  S  Truman  Library  at  Ind»- 
pendence  and  the  Kansiis  City  River  Club 
His  paintings  have  been  purchased  by  pri- 
vate -collectors  as  well  .is  bv  museums  Th«y 
.ve  in  collections  of  the  William  Rockhfll 
Nelson  Cillery  in  Kansas  City  and  the  Metr<)- 
polit.in  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 


THE   TKAC  HKRS-IN-i'uLITICS 
WEKKEND 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  Pre.sident.  2  weefes 
from  tod.iv  riie  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  Us  constituent  State  associa- 
tions will  begin  a  teachers-ln-politlcs 
weekend  observance.  Thousands  of  pro- 
ft'ssionai  educators  will  be  involved  m  a 
meaiiinKful  effort  to  dramatize  the  im- 
portance of  Individual  participation  ifi 
the  affairs  of  ijovernment 

I  applaud  thi.s  undertaklni;  I  believe 
the  men  and  women  entrusted  with  thp 
education  of  our  children  should  be  in 
the  forefront  of  activities  identified  with 
J.o<M^  citizenship  And  certainly  political 
awareness  is  consistent  with  this  ideal 

The  times  in  which  we  live  make  Hi. 
imperative  that  the  Nation  s  citizenry  be 
enlightened  and  informed  on  the  issues 
that  affect  the  course  of  human  affairs 
here  at  home  and  throuuhout  the  free 
world  No  Si  roup  of  Americans  is  better 
qualified  to  make  mature  political  judgr 
mcnts  than  the  Nations  t'ducators.  and 
no  group  IS  in  a  better  position  to  im. 
piess  upon  new  ^generations  the  respon* 
sibilitles  of  life  in  a  democracy 

The  citizenship  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  A.s-sociation  deserves 
praise  for  sponsoring?  this  worthwhile  ac- 
tuity  in  cooperation  'Aith  the  varioui 
State  associations. 


A   NEW   Br>OK   ON    KNDANGERPTD 
SPEC'IK.S 

Mr  MUNirr  Mr  President,  since 
1963.  when  I  was  able  to  obtain  ihiancinK 
for  the  establishment  of  a  project  at  the 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Refuge  at  Laurel.  Md  . 
to  preservf  our  rare  and  cndancered 
species  of  American  wildlife,  it  has  been 
sati.^fylni,'  to  see  this  project  .^rnw  aiu) 
develop  E>en  thounh  still  financed  on  a 
comparatively  small  ba^is.  the  iiroject 
has  develof)ed  to  the  point  where  release 
to  the  wild  of  endangered  siiecies  can 
soon  be  considered 

Besides  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  this  IS  one  Government  protrram 
which  will  pay  handsome  dividends.  I 
have  had  the  personal  satisfaction  of 
meetlniL?,  corresponding  with,  and  read- 
inK  the  works  of  some  of  America's  lead- 
iiiK  conservationists 

Just  the  other  day  I  received  a  copy  of 
Dayton  O  Hyde  s  book  Sandy,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dial  Press  This  b«x)k.  the 
story  of  a  .sand-hill  crane  who  joined  the 
Hyde  family,  is  m  reality  one  .>J  the 
most  interestini;  conservation  stories 
that  has  been  published  in  stimc  time 

Mr  Hyde  owns  and  operates  a  cattle 
ranch  in  southern  Oreijon  His  book 
describes  not  only  his  ranch  but  also 
his  work  as  a  naturalist  and  conserva- 
tionist Working  entirely  on  his  own.  he 
developed  techniques  and  procedures 
which  have  been  adopted  by  .scimtlsts 
worklnK  with  endangered  species  He  also 
make  a  strom;  aruumcnt  for  all  citi- 
zens— farmers,  ranchers,  and  citiy  resi- 
dents— to  work  together  to  preserve 
America  s  wildlife  heritaye 

I  recommend  his  book  Sandy  to  Sen- 
ators, to  conservationists  and  to  all 
citizens  concerned  about  preserving  this 
wildlife  heritage  for  future  generations. 


TEMPORARY   .JUDICIAL 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr  T\'DINGS  Mr  President,  our 
Federal  judicial  yst.m  benefits  from  a 
number  of  .sound  reforms  hrou«ht  about 
through  the  diliKt-nt  etTorts  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice William  Howard  Taft.  Uniform  rule.i 
of  Federal  procedure,  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  arc  a 
part  of  this  legacy. 

One  of  Chief  Justice  Taffs  least 
known  reform  efforts  began  in  the  1920s, 
when  he  asked  Congress  to  create  18 
district  judges  at  lars^e.  He  proposed 
that,  unlike  all  other  Federal  judges, 
these  at-lurse  judges  would  not  be  lis- 
signed  to  any  circuit  or  district,  but 
rather  would  be  available  for  service 
throughout  the  Federal  system  as  tem- 
porary demands  on  justice  dictated.  The 
Con«resj>  did  not  accept  the  concept  of 
judges  at  large  but  enacted  instead  the 
precursor  of  chapter  13.  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  These  provisions  of  law  give 
the  Chief  Justice  the  authority  to  tem- 
porarily assign  Federal  judges  outside 
their  normal  jurisdictions  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  a  ceriiflcate  of  necessity  by 
the  chief  judge  of  a  circuit  m  temporary 
need  of  additional  judge  power  at  either 
the  circuit  or  district  level.  The.se  stat- 
utes also  allow  tiie  chief  judge  of  a  cir- 
cuit to  assign  district  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit to  jU  temporarily  on  the  court  of 


.ipinals  or  to  hold  court  in  any  di.sinct 
wiihin  the  circuit  The  chief  judge  of  a 
circuit  may  al.so  assign  circuit  judges  to 
hold  court  in  any  district  court  in  the 
circuit  Bv  means  of  such  tem[>orary  ju- 
dicial ;i.s.sit:nmfnts.  the  Fi-deral  judicial 
system  is  given  great  llexibility  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  upon  it. 

The  teniiHirary  need  fo-  additional 
judge  (xiwer  can  arise  for  many  reasons, 
such  as  illness,  an  unfilled  vacancy,  or 
an  emergency  caseload  situation  Tiie 
provisions  of  chapter  13.  title  28.  United 
States  C(xle.  have  been  u.sed  extensively. 
In  fiscal  year  1967  101  Federal  judues 
spent  2  777  days  in  service  to  courts  other 
than  tho.se  to  which  they  are  normally 
assit-ned  The.se  judges  sp«'nt  828  days  on 
intercircuit  a.ssignments  and  1.949  days 
on  intracircuit  a-s-signments  Between  Au- 
i;ust  lHfi4  and  February  1968.  there  were 
238  intercircuit  a.ssignments  of  Federal 
judges  Between  January  1967  and  Feb- 
ruary 1968  alone,  there  were  71  inter- 
circuit a.ssignments  And  it  .should  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  only  a  total  of 
520  active  and  senior  Federal  circuit  and 
district  judges. 

During  the  past  year,  major  efforts 
have  been  made  to  supply  large  numbers 
of  judges  on  temiH)rary  duty  to  two  of 
the  basiest  Federal  districts  courts — the 
District  Court  for  the  Di.strict  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  District  Court  lor  the  Soutli- 
ern  District  of  New  York  It  must  be 
noted  that  the.se  two  courts  have  the 
greatest  number  of  authorized  judge- 
ships ol  any  Federal  courts  There  arc 
24  authorized  judgeships  m  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York  and  \l  in  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

The  District  of  Columbia  District  Court 
has  had  the  services  of  at  least  one  visit- 
ing judge  during  almost  every  week  of 
the  (>ast  year  This  court  has  a  criminal 
jurisdiction  unlik:  any  other  Federal 
court;  In  fact,  its  criminal  calendar  re- 
.sembles  that  of  a  State  trial  court  rather 
than  that  of  a  Federal  district  court. 
The  a.ssicnmenl  of  visiting  judges  to  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia allowed  that  court  to  lussign  12  of  its 
judges  to  the  criminal  calendar;  con.se- 
quently.  the  court  was  able  to  reduce 
criminal  backlog  from  over  1.100  pend- 
ing ciises  m  October  1967.  to  less  than 
800  at  the  end  of  February  1968 

The  Southern  District  of  New  York  is 
now  using  a  total  of  11  visitins  district 
judges  to  effect  a  2-month  cra.sh  program 
designed  to  cut  the  civil  ca.seload  which 
haJd  reached  horrendous  proportions  At 
tho  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  more  than 
1.200  cnil  ca.ses  were  pending  in  th'- 
southern  district,  causing  the  average 
litigant  seeking  a  jiu'y  trial  to  wait  40 
months  for  trial. 

The  large  number  of  tenijKiiary  assign- 
ments in  recent  years  and  the  sjiecial 
programs  carried  into  effect  in  two  of  our 
busiest  Fed.ral  districts  raise.  I  believe, 
some  questions  about  the  ix»!icies  and 
practices  of  temporary  assignments. 

What  are  the  basic  causes  for  both 
Intercircuit  and  intracircuit  assign- 
ments '! 

What  .elation  do  intracircuit  assign- 
ments have  to  assignments  of  judges 
outside  tlieir  circuit? 

What  criteria  are  used  to  decide  if  a  re- 
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quest  for  a  visiting  judge  shoiild  be 
honored? 

How  are  judges  selected  or  made  avail- 
able for  intercircuit  or  intracircuit 
assignments? 

Is  the  enabling  legislation  in  need  of 
amendment  to  ineit  current  problems  or 
to  facilitate  the  mobilization  of  large- 
scale  emergency  programs? 

What  additional  large-.scale  programs 
are  contemplated  or  needed  in  the  next 
year'' 

To  what  extent  does  the  special  juris- 
diction of  the  U  S  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  ColumbijT  create  a  need  for 
continuing  outside  assistance  to  that 
court? 

Are  senior  judges  being  used  to  opti- 
mum advantage  in  intercircuit  and  in- 
tracircuit a.s.slL'nments. 

To  what  extent  does  the  present 
geographical  makeup  of  the  circuits 
cause  the  need  for  inteicirctilt  assign- 
ments? 

Are  the  great  number  of  recent  inter- 
circuit and  intracircuit  assignments 
caused  by  temporary  conditions  or  per- 
manent problems  and,  if  the  latter, 
would  not  the  creation  of  additional  per- 
manent judgeship.^  or  better  techniques 
of  judicial  administration  be  a  better 
solution? 

What  is  the  proximate  cost  of  assign- 
ing one  judge  from,  say,  the  District  of 
Iowa  to  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  great  use 
of  the  provisions  of  chapter  13,  title  28, 
United  States  Code  and  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system  manifested  by 
the  programs  of  assistance  to  the  district 
courts  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
I  believe  Congress  should  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  intercircuit  and  intracircuit 
assignment  of  judges.  Such  an  inquiry 
relates  to  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system  and  is,  therefore,  clearly 
within  the  oversight  responsibility  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
I  intend  to  have  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  chapter  13, 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  propose 
to  the  Senate  those  amendments,  if  any, 
necessary  to  keep  the  Federal  judicial 
system  flexible  enough  to  respond  to 
temporary  critical  demands.  The  sub- 
committee will  hold  hearings  on  the 
operation  of  the  intercircuit  assignments 
provisions  on  May  28  and  29.  The  time 
and  place  of  the  hearings  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


PASSOVER 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sun- 
down Friday,  April  12.  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Passover.  This  holiday,  cele- 
brated by  Jews  throughout  the  world, 
commemorates  the  attainment  of  liberty 
by  a  people  after  centuries  of  enslave- 
■nent  under  cruel  bondage. 

I  have  before  me  a  message  issued  by 
my  good  friend  Rabbi  David  L.  Genuth, 
of  Temple  Beth  El.  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio, 
in  connection  with  the  observance  of  this 
eligious  holiday.  Rabbi  Genuth's  Pass- 
over message,  emphasizing  the  holiday's 


special  significance  to  Jews  in  America, 
is  highly  worthy  reading.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Passover  Message 

( By  Rabbi  David  L.  Genuth  i 

P..ssover.  an  annually  celebrated  luiluiay. 
recalls  one  nf  the  most  derisive  battles  In  the 
liuman  struggle  for  freedom  It  commemor- 
ates the  att:unmeiit  of  liberty  by  a  i)eopIe 
after  centuries  il  fii^lavcment  under  cruel 
blindage 

Century  alter  lenuiry.  wilh  ilie  beglnninir 
of  the  Passover,  the  Jewish  peojile  sit  to- 
gether at  a  lestlve  evening  meal  .ind  recne: 
■'We  had  been  slaves  unto  Pharoah  in  Ecypt. 
and  c'Ur  Gcxl  led  lis  forth  with  a  strong  hand 
and  outstretched  arm;  and  had  not  the 
Holy  One.  blessed  be  He.  brouttht  our  t.ithcrs 
forth,  we.  our  chlUtren  and  our  children's 
children  would  £till  be  slave.s  unto  Pharaoh 
la  Egypt  "  History  and  religion  became  one 
Hi>LL)ry  and  freedom  became  one  The  word 
of  '.he  One  Ood  penetrated  the  .Jewish  peo- 
ple trom  the  beginning. 

When  the  Commandment  of  Oixi  awnkes 
in  man,  freedom  also  opens  Its  eyes  A  diffi- 
cult task  was  assigned  the  Jewish  people  In 
lis  history.  It  is  so  easy  to  listen  lo  the 
\oices  of  idols,  and  it  Is  so  liard  to  receive 
the  word  of  One  God  unto  oneself  It  Is  ko 
easy  to  listen  to  demogogucs.  'yrants  and 
rem.iln  a  slave  and  It  is  so  difficult  to  become 
a  free  man 

Jewish  lil.story  began  when  it  heard  the 
word,  rising  out  of  the  mystery,  and  emere- 
Ing  into  clarity;  "I  am  Thy  Ckxi  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage  "  The  destiny  of  man  is  to 
serve  God.  not  tyrants 

What  does  Pa.ssover  mean  to  us  m 
America?  A  great  Rabbi  gave  the  answer.  He 
said,  "that  if  celebrants  fall  asleep  while 
partaking  of  the  Paschal  meal,  they  may  not 
eat  again  thereof."  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  To  fail  to  keep  awake  and 
remain  steadily  on  the  alert  on  behalf  of 
freedom,  Is  to  count  the  danger  of  forfeiting 
It  altogether. 

Perha{>s  nothing  could  better  illustrate 
liOW  conscientiously  the  American  fathers 
were  adopting  the  Passover  tradition  than 
the  fact  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  discussing  the  em- 
blems of  the  American  Union,  they  suggested 
and  formally  proposed  that  the  Seal  of  the 
United  States  should  be  a  portrayal  of  the 
children  of  Israel  fleeing  from  Egypt  through 
the  parted  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  In  order 
to  establish  their  freedom.  The  motto  which 
Franklin  proposed  to  illustrate  on  that  seal 
was  "Rebellion  to  Tyrants  Is  Obedience  to 
God."  I  have  never  seen  a  sentence  which  is 
so  equal  to  the  First  Commandment  given 
to  the  Jewish  people.  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  House  of  Bond- 
age." And  so  each  year  the  sequence  of  the 
seasons  brings  its  fongs  of  freedom  renewed. 
Each  year  Passover  comes  and  we  live  again 
the  great  miracle,  the  divine  drama  of  the 
Exodus  and  we  perceive  again  God's  power 
pervading  the  cosmos,  the  majestic  order  of 
the  Universe,  the  Mighty  hand  and  the  out- 
stretched arm. 

Passover  reminds  us  of  one  who  knows  the 
Impelling  driving  force  of  love  for  God  can 
learn  to  love  his  fellowman. 

As  long  as  we  say  "In  God  we  trust"  we 
will  learn  how  to  trust  each  other  as 
brothers  and  America  will  remain  the  Home 
of  the  Free  and  the  Land  of  the  Brave. 

The  futtire  will  place  new  solemn  obliga- 
tions up)on  us  for  America's  sake  and  as 
Judaism's  consecration  we  shall  not  shirk 
our  duties. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 


un  .iccount  of  a  meeting  between  a  Gentile 
and  a  Jew  in  Palestine  many  years  ago; 

The  Gentile  said  to  the  Jew.  who  was  a 
celebrated  scholar  of  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  the  Common  Era.  "Yovi  cele- 
brate Festivals  in  your  Calendar  and  so  do 
we  But  our  respective  holidays  never  coin- 
cide. On  the  days  when  we  celebrate  you  go 
about  your  ordinary  business;  When  you  re- 
joice we  go  about  our  ordinary  affairs  ;ind 
when  we  liave  a  Festival  you  do  not  partici- 
pate in  our  rejoicings  Is  not  there  a  day  m 
the  year  when  both  Gentile  and  Jew  have 
ocrasion  to  rejoice  and  to  celebrate''  .\nd 
the  S.ige  answered;  "Yes,  it  is  on  the  day 
when  rain  lall.s  from  Heaven  which  beiu-nts 
all  miinklnd  and  refreshes  and  revives  all 
creation  " 

The  Psalmist  cries  ouv  "I  will  lilt  my 
cvi'S  lint',  the  nioiintaii.s.  From  wliere  .-h.ill 
my  help  come'^"  Mountains  and  oceans, 
heaven   and   earth,   declare   the   love  of  God 

The  Mountain  of  American  hi.stiiry  is  over 
our  heads  again;  shall  we  renew  the  Cove- 
n  lilt  <if  God'?  I  hope  the  answer  will  lie  yes! 


ANNA  ROOSEVELT  HALSTED.  VICE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  PRESIDENT'S  COM- 
MISSION ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
YEAR    SPEAKS    OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mrs 
Anna  Roo.sevelt  Halstf  d.  the  daughter  oi 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
now  vice  chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Ob.servance  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Year,  said  the  Nation  Is  tail- 
ing in  the  international  fight  for  human 
rights. 

Her  criticism  was  contained  in  a  speech 
she  gave  April  9  at  the  20th  annual  con- 
vention of  nongovernmental  delegates 
of  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Halsted  made  the  timely  jxiint 
that  this  country  is  now  seeing  jieople 
react  explosively  and  violently  to  a  denial 
of  their  basic  rights.  She  went  on  to  em- 
phasize that  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  and  the  other  hu- 
man rights  conventions  has  hurt  the 
struggle  for  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal standards  of  human  dignity. 

Mrs.  Halsted  declared  that  U.S.  action 
in  these  international  conventions  can 
demonstrate  the  road  to  freedom  for  na- 
tions where  such  rights  are  not  guar- 
anteed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
containing  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcopd, 
as  follow*;: 
(From   the   New  York   Times    Apr.   10.    19fi8| 

U.S     ACCfSFD    OF    LACGI.N-G    IN    HuMA.N     RlOHTS 

Support 
(By    .Sam    Pope    Brewer  I 

Mrs.  Anna  Roosevelt  Halsted.  the  dauiilit.  r 
of  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  charged 
yesterday  that  the  United  St.xtes  was  not 
supporting  the  world  fight  for  human  rights 

Mrs.  Halsted  made  the  main  address  at  the 
20th  annual  meeting  of  the  conference  oi 
nongovernmental  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
State.  This  year's  meeting,  marking  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev   Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr 

The  United  States  Is  lagging  in  the  world 
fight  for  human  rights  as  well  as  In  domestic 
matters.  Mrs   Halsted  charged. 

She    said    there    was    a    tendency    to    say 
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"Th?re  ought    to   be  a   Irw,     but   added        It 
tiilces  more  than  a  law  ' 

In  our  own  backyard  we  have  seen  the 
exph>s|vc  violence  nf  people  denied  their  in- 
h'^rent  rights  Mrs  Hulsted  said  In  a  wider 
field,  she  tueerted.  the  United  St^teii  haa 
falU'd  to  r.xtify  United  Nations  conventions 
on  geniiclde  and  other  human  rights  ques- 
tions 

SHE     SEBK3     AN     IIU'STHATION 

For  countries  without  a  long  triidltlon  of 
human  rights  Mrs  tLilsted  said.  United 
St,it«»9  partlclpntlon  In  mternatlonfil  con.  en- 
ti  ins  can  illustr;ite  the  country  a  work 
tow  ird  freedom 

But  where  lod.iv  dues  our  country  stand 
la  the  eyes  of  the  world"""  she  .ksked  Other 
nsitluns  hive  been  ratifying  conventions  ovar 
the  vears  but  not  the  United  States  Oenu- 
cuie  h.is  been  mude  an  international  crime 
by  71  nutlon.s,  forced  labor  by  78;  slavery  by 
70  Out  of  12:J  member  states  In  the  United 
Nations,  only  eight  have  fulled  to  ratify  any 
human  rights  convention  The  United  SUiiae 
Is  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  list,  having  fi- 
nally raiKled  the  conventli  u  against  sla\fry 
List  December   ' 

The  conventions  ag.unst  genocide  and  on 
freedom  of  ;issoclatlon  and  on  the  right  to  or- 
ganize have  been  before  the  Senate  since 
1949  without  ratification  she  s.ild.  and  the 
conveauons  oa  political  rights  for  women 
and  on  forced  labor  since  1963 

P(.)ur  other  con'.  entUiiis  un  rights  have  not 
even  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratl- 
ftcatlun.  Mrs   Halsted  saul. 

"We  as  cUl/ens  speaking  throiigh  our  vol- 
untary orgnnlzattons  must  convince  our  duly 
elected  representative.*  to  translate  this  com- 
mitment into  practice.  ■  she  siild 

Mrs  Halsted  Is  vice  chairman  of  President 
Johnson  s  Comml.s.^lon  for  the  Observance 
of  Humaji  Rights  Yi-ar  Other  leading  partlcl- 
pjmts  in  the  lunche<.>n  rind  workshop  mfct- 
ings  included  Mrs  Patricia  H.irrls  rif  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  General  .\s- 
sembly  Miss  Julia  Hendfrson  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  J.-unes  H 
Oreen  -f  the  State  Department,  executive 
director  of  the  President  s  Commission  for 
Observance  of  Human  Rights  Tear  1968. 

About  2CX)  persons  representing  more  than 
100  organizations  attended 


OUR    PISHING    FUTURE 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  on 
March  21.  1968.  the  senior  Senator  fronj 
the  State  of  WashinKton  !  Mr  MACNf- 
soN :  made  a  .speech  in  Seattle  beiure  an 
unusually  large  m-oup  of  people  con- 
cenif<i  with  the  US  fishintj  industry. 
The  conference,  which  continued  on  for 
3  days  thereafter,  was  sponsored  by  tlie 
collekie  of  fisheries  of  the  University  of 
Wfishington,  with  a  theme  "The  I-'utuie 
of  th.e  U  S   f-^shinis'  Industry  ' 

Senator  Magntson  spoke  of  tlie 
'Changmij  Fisheries  World"  and  issued 
some  challenges  to  tnose  assembled,  and 
those  not  present,  concerninij  realism  in 
our  present  national  fisheries  position 
and  some  thoughts  toward  future  pos- 
ture. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  who  may  re- 
.s«.-nt  Senator  Macnuso.'.'  s  frank  remarks. 
In  my  judkjinent.  however  these  thing's 
needed  to  be  said.  I  have  long  felt  that 
t<-X)  often  we  have  expressed  too  much 
hope  to  this  industry-in-need  without 
very  much  jostitication  that  the  Federal 
CKivcrnmeia  was  prepared  to  come  forth 
with  positive  programs. 

Senator  Magnuson  noted  tliat  we  have 
often  said  that  "  Americas  fisheries  are  at 
the  crosiiroads"  He  went  on  to  .say; 

H.>w  often  we  h.ive  said  "ills' 

Far  Worse,  we  have  believed  It! 


I  say  to  you  tonight  that  we  have  pas-'.ed 
the  crossroads  That  decision  point  was 
reached  a  long  time  ago.  and  the  records  of 
our  industry  clearly  demonstrate  that  we  arc 
on  the  wrong  road 

He  then  went  on  to  challenge  each  seg- 
nient  of  the  complex  concerned  with  tht.s 
Nation's  commercial  fisheries  He  spoke 
to  the  fisheiTiien.  the  processors,  the 
sci»"ntists.  and  those  conci'med  with  our 
research  and  rnana^'ement  protiiams  He 
told  tliem  they  mast  be  lealislic.  '  that 
thev  must  change  direction  and  bettln 
seeking  harvest  instead  of  publication 
of  -.cientiflc  papers 

Senator  Macni'son  challenged  the 
American  flshln«  industry  to  key  itself 
"to  future  programs  which  might  en- 
joy the  possibility  of  success  in  totlay's 
world  ■  He  spoke  the  truth,  and  I  would 
stand  beside  him  in  this  new  leadership 
cau.se — that  we  put  aside  the  dreams 
and  hopeful  concepts  for  a  hard  look 
at  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  co- 
Ins   It  has  been  too  lony  unsaid 

He  told  the  fishermen  to  set  out  and 
flsh.  He  advi.sed  the  shore  industrj'  to 
lo<jk  hard  ui)on  today  s  prolit  from  im- 
port's and  at  tomorrow  s  (Xi-ssible  ^ain 
fn3in  sacntlee  in  assistinc  llie  American 
producer 

He  spoke  frankly  and  perhat)s  harshly. 
But  he  spoke  as  a  friend  of  the  industry 
and  as  one  who  would  not  lead  it  down 
some  primrose  path  of  empty  promises 
strewn  with  trite  phrases  of  effortless 
bright  t<jmorrows. 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  speech  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Waiihington.  delivered  in  an  ekx  lion  year 
in  his  own  home  .'-^tate.  was  a  courageous 
demonstration  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
help  the  .-American  fisherman  and  his  in- 
dustrj". to  honestly  assist  toward  some 
worthwhile  t;oals.  and  to  put  aMde  the 
more  {K>pular  approaches  of  the  day. 
uhich  would  have  prcxluced  uitat  cla- 
mor m  support  of  his  UIul^■r.'^tandlng  but 
would  not  have  moved  fisheries  forward  a 
single  inch. 

Again,  I  resfx-ct  him  for  what  he  said 
and  commend  his  remarks  to  all  Sena- 
tors for  study  and  honest  lelkH^tion.  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  him  in  this  cru- 
sade for  hone.st  piirtx>se  toward  those 
Koals  which  we  all  se<'k  in  brinmnK  our 
domestic  fisheries  back  to  the  stature  it 
once  enjoyed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  March  2i.  1968.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  imnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows . 

KeMAKKS    of    St.NAroK    WAKRtN     MAliNl:S<JN    AT 
THE     UNIVfJlSITY     <!»■     W'A.sm.NUTllN     CciNTEK- 

r.Ni  E  UN  THE  Future  or  rut  U  S    P'ishing 

Industry    March   24,    1968 

We  live  In  a  changing  fisheries  world 

There  has  been  more  progress  m  mean 
harvest  In  the  past  decades  than  at  any 
other  time  In  world  fisheries  history  Never 
before  have  we  witnessed  the  kind  of  ex- 
pansion and  adv.-vncement  challenge  which 
faces  the  fisherman  at  sea  today 

The  United  States,  however,  has  not  been 
aboard  this  world  ship  of  fishing  progresK 

Dr  Kdward  Wenk,  Jr  exei^ulue  director 
of  the  National  Marine  Council  said  recently 
that  we  have  made  more  progress  In  the 
marine  sciences  in  the  I960'8  than  during 
the  preceding  100  years 

How  much  of  that  marine  science  progress 


haii    been,   or   could   be.    transmitted   to   the 
American  tlshlng  vessel? 

Just  eight  years  ago,  tills  nation  was  num- 
ber two  In  world  llshery  production.  Just 
behind  Japan  In  1960.  we  dropped  to  fifth 
place  I.a-st  ye.'ir,  we  fiund  ourselves  sixth. 
behind  Peru.  Japan.  Red  China  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Norway. 

Tills  is  not  because  we  are  eating  less  fish 
In  tills  country  It  Is  because  our  own  fisli- 
liig   tleets  are  catching   fewer  llsh. 

Tliere  is  a  continuing  debate  amon^  fish- 
ery statisticians  as  to  the  breakdown  if  U  S. 
per  c.iplta  consumption  If  we  consider  only 
th(«e  so-called  '  edible"  products,  then  our 
consumption  Is,  and  lias  been  for  tlie  past 
ten  or  twche  years  relatively  ^tallc  Uut  if 
we  put  the  so-called  indtustnal  '  Iishery 
products  In  we  find  that  i-silmatcs  for  1907 
place  this  nation"s  per  capita  lonsumptlon  at 
around  70  pounds.  Instead  of  the  10'..  [>ounds 
or  so  which  Is  the  normal  subject  of  icderal 
press  releases  on  tlie  subject 

If  we  use  that  70  pound  figure,  then  we 
have   increased   substantially. 

"Die  problem  which  this  Conference  faceii 
In  the  days  ahead  Is  one  of  getting  th'i 
American  tishlng  tleet  back  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  our  domestic  needs. 

In  1955.  US  iishermen  produced  67'^  per- 
cent of  the  total  fishery  products  used  in  this 
country  wltli  imports  accounting  for  only 
32' ;  percent. 

In  1967.  It  .ippears  that  the  ratio  Is  more 
tliaii  reversed  We  uow  are  supplying  around 
29  percent  with  foreign  tlshlng  fleets  har- 
vesting more  than  70  percent  of  United  States 
total  nshery  requirements 

We  are  the  biggest  hsh  importer  in  the 
world,  and  the  value  tvf  these  products  ex- 
ceeds three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
In  reducing  the  critical  balance  of  payments 
deficit  problem  alone,  rrverfal  of  this  aston- 
ishing figure  would  make  a  worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  our  national  Interest 

.\s  I  look  ajound  this  room  tonight.  I  visual- 
ize these  days  ahead  as  a  "Summit  Confer- 
ence on  Fisheries  For  gathered  here  Is  the 
active  brainpower  of  the  American  fishing 
Industry  Tlie  question  posed  In  the  theme 
of  this  C^onfercnce  must  l)e  answered  de- 
cisively  by  \ou   In   these   few   days  iihead. 

rm  going  to  pose  some  questions  to- 
night, some  may  be  uncomfortable: 

I'm  going  to  oiler  a  few  solutions;  they 
may  be  unwelcome: 

I'm  going  to  challenge  each  of  you  with 
some  liard  facts;  some  cold  reality,  and 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  examine  the  past 
only  for  its  value  in  establishing  a  viable 
program,  and  for  the  guidance  It  may  pro- 
vide for  your  plans  for  the  future. 

Do  we  have  a  national  fisheries  goal?  Or 
are  we  seeking  only  those  avenues  which 
promise  individual  economic  gain  for  today? 

Where  does  the  United  .States  really  want 
to  go  m  fisheries.' 

And.  how  do  we  get  there? 

Tills  nation's  fisheries  have  fallen  Into 
a  ^^^cade  of  drift  I  presently  see  no  promise 
In  sight  that  the  nineteen-seventles  will 
be  very  much  different. 

We  have  been  complaining  about  the  Gov- 
ernments failure  to  act  with  tarltf  protection 
following  World  War  11; 

We  have  been  complaining  about  this  na- 
tion's organizing  and  linancing  the  fishing 
industries  of  our  foreign  competitors; 

We  have  been  complaining  about  a  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  Its  fi.sherlcs 
responsibility  at  the  same  level  .u;corded  the 
agricultural  community, 

I  would  not  dispute  any  of  these  "excuses'" 
for  the  present  state  of  United  States  fish- 
eries. But  tlie  facts  .ire  cle;ix.  ;l1I  of  us  have 
been   doing   more   complaining   than    doing. 

I  would  hope  that  this  conference  might 
dwell  on  the  future  and  put  luslde  the  normal 
""poet  mortems""  of  fishery  meetings  of  the 
past. 

There  have  been  complaints  In  other  coun- 
tries during  the  past  decade,  but  the  major 
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energy  li.is  been  expended  in  unprecented 
ocean    activity. 

rhey  have   been   fishing. 

We   have   been  cutting   bait. 

I.  along  with  others  in  this  Industry,  have 
long  felt  the  need  for  Increased  direct  tech- 
nology. When  you're  In  a  race  with  unequal 
rules— and  the  subsidization  of  many  foreign 
nsliing  fleets  places  ovir  fishermen  at  a  com- 
petitive dlsadvanuige — you  begin  sharpening 
your  pencil. 

I  would  agree  that  some  of  the  new  tech- 

iilquec  talked  about  these  days  seem  pretty 

exotic"    to   many   of   us     But   they   are   also 

exciting,  and  In  my  Judgment,  hold  our  best 

hope  for  assuring  our  luture  as  a  bright  one. 

Herding  or  concentrating  fish  for  more 
effective  capture  is  In  early  development. 
Acoustical,  optical  and  electrical  systems 
hold  promise  In  this  area.  The  Soviets  are 
even  recording  the  sounds  of  mammals  and 
lishes  ;ind  using  these  .sounds  to  drive  fish 
toward  capture. 

We've  been  talking  about  seabed  fish 
traps",  but  that's  all  we've  been  doing  about 
It,  and  I  first  heard  this  discussed  some 
years  ago. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  as  to 
priority  In  these  areas,  but  these  are  the 
kinds  of  things  we  ought  to  be  doing  if 
we  are  to  become  competitive  in  the  world 
lisheries  picture. 

It  this  conference  Is  to  be  successful,  it 
must  be  based  on  reality.  It  must  recognize 
this  changing  world. 

We  say  Americas  fisheries  are  at  the  cross- 
roads 

How  often  we  have  said  this! 

Far  worse,  we  believed  it. 

I  say  to  you  tonight  that  we  liave  passed 
the  crossroads.  That  decision  point  was 
reached  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  records  of 
our  Industry  clearly  demonstrate  that  we 
are  on  the  wrong   road. 

Many  of  you  liere  tonight  do  not  welcome 
an  alteration  In  your  fishing  heritage  and 
custom.  You  would  prefer  the  time-honored 
handing  down  of  family  secrets  for  search 
and  capture  of  fish,  the  legacy  of  generations. 

I  cannot  blame  you. 

But  when  the  question  becomes  one  of 
survival.  I  think  you  have  to  take  a  new 
look  at  method.  I've  been  speaking  primarily 
about  harvest  tonight,  but  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  there  are  a  good  many  can- 
ning and  processing  plants  that  could  stand 
some  re-examination  as  well. 

I  still  see  fish  coming  off  vessels  in  buckets. 
Only  recently  have  we  been  able  to  halt  the 
use  of  the  pitchforks. 

I  can  be  as  nostalgic  as  the  next  one. 

But  your  assignment  in  these  days  ahead 
is  not  reminiscence.  Your  responsibility,  as 
accepted  by  your  presence  tonight,  is  to  look 
to  the  future.  That  look  should  be  a  cold, 
hard  and  objective  one. 

The  culture  of  the  Japanese  and  Soviet 
fishermen  off  our  shores — and  a  dozen  other 
nations  for  that  matter — probably  includes 
some  folk  songs  of  those  good  old  fishing 
days 

But  they  are  doing  their  singing  after  the 
catch  is  secure.  And  too  often,  that  catch  Is 
taken  Just  off  this  nation's  coast. 

They  are  not  making  a  career  of  speeches 
of  despair 

They  are  busy  fishing,  not  Just  their  own 
stocks,  but  those  off  other  nations'  shores. 
And  the  American  adjacent  sea  has  been  a 
prime  target 

We  passed  a  nine  mile  fishery  zone  in  the 
89th  Congress,  thus  giving  us  twelve  miles 
of  fishery  Jurisdiction. 

There  wasn't  much  demonstration  of  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as 
we  were  the  50th  nation  to  make  such  a 
move  Other  nations  are  claiming  up  to  200 
miles  and  more. 

I  regularly  hear  from  fishermen  who  ad- 
vocate a  Continental  Shelf  principle,  and 
there  is  still  comment  from  those  who  would 
write  ballads  and  folk  songs  about  the  good 


old  days  when  the  ■  cannon  Ijull'  phiio.,,.iiliy 
guided  our  position. 

What   Is   our   national   (;oal   in   this   area? 

What  position  should  tins  country  seek  uii 
tiie  question  of  Jurisdiction'' 

This  Is  a  subject  wortliy  of  discu.ssion  and 
if  decision  can  be  reached  we've  got  to  get 
out  and  light  for  it 

I  suggest  tonight  that  v.c  cease  the  policy 
of  groping  and  lloundciinfr  m  dark  waters 
without  answers 

You  iiave  no  time  to  lorni  simiv  . onimH - 
tees: 

You  iiave  no  lime  lor  blol^j^'ically  re- 
searcliing  the  animal: 

You  have  no  tune  lor  loii^  speeches  it  iiir- 
ing  of  petty  dlllcrcnces. 

Your  time  must  be  devoted  to  iletci- 
minlng  how  we  can  pet  out  .iiid  (  atch  lUc 
lish. 

livory  acilvuy.  m  my  juclt^nionl  wlictmr 
by  the  federal  or  .^tate  s.'overniiiciiu-  should 
be  primarily  i)ropranimed  to  that  poal. 

Let  us  not  study  our  resources  lo  death:  Id 
us  harvest  them. 

'1  he  Administration  recently  spoke  of  ;.n 
Inu-rnational  Decade  i>f  Ocean  Exploration 
for  the  I97()'s.  What  pun  wtII  lisheries  iilay 
in  tills?  We  need  your  guidance  in  the  im- 
plementation of  what  IS  now  a  mere  <oncept 

The  last  Japanese  Fisheries  Agency  budget 
I  .saw  called  lor  the  expenditure  ol  .some- 
thing over  $67  million.  Tliafs  about  $20  mil- 
lion more  than  we  liave  available  lor  nur  own 
federal  fishery  programs  Ag.iin  this  could  be 
un  excuse. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  ,i  conference 
based  on  realism,  most  of  you  m  this  room 
know  that  any  dramatic  Increase  in  funding 
for  the  federal  fisheries  agency  does  not  co- 
incide very  well  with  the  present  fiscal  siui- 
atlon. 

Let  me  be  absolutely  clear  on  this  question 
of  reality.  I  am  speaking  of  those  which  now 
exist.  The  changing  world  does  not  apply  only 
to  fisheries.  Other  things  are  happening  daily 
as  you  well  know.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
tariffs,  subsidies,  or  additional  lunding  might 
be  available  in  the  future.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  conference  discussion  should  be 
keyed  to  future  programs  which  might  enjoy 
the  possibility  of  success  in  today's  world 
If  your  agreements  here  are  based  on  some 
nebulous  speculation,  or  crystal  ball  thinking 
as  to  available  funds,  your  effort  might  well 
prove  to  be  of  little  value. 

In  the  past  decade — and  even  before,  lor 
that  matter — you  have  approached  the  Con- 
gress with  proposals.  I.  and  others,  have 
tried.  We  liave  exhausted  the  promise  ot 
those  proposals  one  by  one.  There  iiave  been 
successes,  but  they  liave  been  rare  and  lew. 
None  of  Ihem  have  reached  the  root  problem 
of  this  nation's  fishing  industry 

To  the  fishermen  present  I  would  urge  you 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  any  sacrifice  which 
might  enable  you  to  put  to  sea  and  harvest: 

To  the  canner  and  processor,  I  would  ask 
that  you  begin  today  to  look  to  the  future: 
analyze  today's  profit  on  import  against  to- 
morrow's possible  gain  from  sacrilice  in  as- 
sisting the  American  producer; 

To  the  scientist.  I  would  merely  pose  the 
question  of  goals:  are  they  merely  for  aca- 
demic publication  or  do  they  contribute  to 
hoped-for  American  harvest  increase: 

To  the  agencies — State  or  Federal — are 
the  management  regulations  you  now  pro- 
mulgate designed  to  hamper  or  assist  the 
American  fishermen. 

Your  answers  should  come  in  these  days 
ahead.  There  is  no  easy  road.  Will  it  be 
today's  profit,  or  tomorrow's  hope  that  guides 
your  thinking  and  action? 

Will  your  decisions  be  based  on  .self-service 
or  the  national  Interest? 

The  people  in  this  room  are  capable  of 
answer. 

If  you  leave  this  Conference  on  Wednesday 
without  decision,  you  will  return  a  decade 
hence  ■to  another  meeting,  here  or  elsewhere. 
The  agenda  will  be  the  same 

Some  of  the  panelists  will   have   >ft   the 


nulii  tiv  111  (iLsgust;  others  will  have  been 
Miced  hv  your  failure  of  Indecision  to  aban- 
don tlieir  heritiige  in  order  that  their  l.amlUes 
be   led. 

And  you  will  repeat  this  decade  iil  drill 
You  will  not  have  met  the  cliallenge  ol 
lirogress 

I  have  spoken  to  you  very  frankly  tonight 
Perhaps  I  liave  offended  some  of  you  Per- 
liaps  I  am  not  correct  in  my  Judgment;  il 
that  is  to.  you  will  have  ample  opportunity 
til  debate  w  liat  I  liave  said  in  tlie  days  ahead 

Hut  I  have  .spoken  (iiI  because  I  liave  been 
a  inond  ol  this  industry  tor  many  years  If  I 
were  less  than  a  friend.  I  would  liave  praised 
the  lallures  of  the  American  fishing  mdus- 
iry.  cclioiiig  .-ome  kind  of  tnt<>  phrases  oi 
effortless  bright  tomorrows. 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  l>e  true 

In  my  judgment  the  real  future  of  the 
American  Fishing  Industry  Is  yours  to  decide 
I  will  help  implement  your  decisions  to  the 
limit 

Tlie  Mpportunitv  is  waiting  I  urge  you  i  j 
iniiKe  tlir  most  of  It 


THE  WORKER  PROTECTION-FAIii 
HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
liyhted  that  the  President  will  today  si«n 
the  worker  iirotection-fair  housins  bill. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  help  guide  this 
legislation  to  enactment,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  decent,  moral,  and  compas- 
.sionate  bill.  Tlie  preat  majority  of  Amer- 
icans share  that  t>elief. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  cast  the  deciding  vote  last 
October  to  bring  the  civil  rights  protec- 
tion bill  to  the  Senate  for  debate.  Tliat 
bill  wa.s  almost  identical  to  title  5  of  the 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill  of  1967.  which 
I  cosponsored.  and  was  similar  to  other 
civil  lights  protection  bills  which  I  had 
introduced  a.s  far  back  as  1963. 

Tlie  fair  housing  provisions  were  added 
after  lengthy  strategy  sessions,  in  which 
I  participated,  involving  Senators  of  both 
parties  and  the  Civil  Rights  Leadership 
Conference. 

We  hammered  out  an  equitable  and 
w"orkable  bill.  The  provisions  are  not  as 
comprehensive  as  the  Pennsylvania  open 
housing  law"  which  w"as  enacted  last  year. 
How"ever,  the  new  Federal  legislation  will 
Insure  equal  treatment  for  people  living 
in  States  which  do  not  have  fair  housing 
laws. 

I  voted  four  limes  for  cloture  to  end 
the  Senate  filibuster,  which  permitted 
the  Senate  finally  to  pass  the  bill  71  to  20. 
Then  I  urged  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  to  back  this  legislation. 

The  President's  action  today  m  ^ignlrlg 
the  bill  into  law  is  one  more  needed  step 
toward  providing  the  protection  which 
will  make  every  citizen  feel  at  ea.se  in 
pursuing  his  legitimate  interests,  free 
from  threats  and  acts  of  violence  and 
murder.  The  housing  lirovlsions  will  as- 
sure all  citizens  equal  access  to  decent 
housing  within  their  means. 

Our  multiracial  society  can  imrsue  its 
dreams  through  cooperation,  or  it  can 
continue  to  burn  in  futile  discord.  None 
of  us  are  free  until  all  of  us  are  free. 

Congress  has  acted  responsibly.  In  the 
months  ahead,  all  citizens  of  good  will 
must  continue  to  build  a  framework  of 
reason  and  compassion.  If  we  fail,  we 
leave  the  field  open  to  the  destructive 
forces  of  prejudice,  hatred  and  violence. 
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POSTMASTFR  nF:?<rFRAr.  IJWVREJ^CE 
F    O'BRIEN  j 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr  President  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OtTlco 
and  Civil  Service.  I  have  hud  the  op- 
portunity and  the  responsibility  to  wBtch 
clcLsely  the  operation  of  the  Post  Omce 
Department  under  Postmaster  C.eneral 
O'Brien  He  unquestionably  ranks  as  une 
of  the  Krt-atest  Pastma-sters  General  oiir 
Na'ion  has  ever  had 

He  huA  taken  a  sprawhnc;  Federal 
ai;.!icv  that  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
practices  of  the  19th  eentun'  and  infused 
it  with  new  vmor  and  new  ideas  The 
American  pubhc  .md  the  American  busi- 
ness community  will  continue  to  benefit 
for  many  years  to  come  from  the  vast 
postal  modernization  proi^ram  fostered 
by  Postma-sUT  Oeneral  O  Brien. 

Aithouiih  the  biLsuu^ss  community 
mi-!it  have  bet-n  a  bit  skeptical  when 
Larry  OB nen  was  appointed  to  deliver 
the  mai),  rt  has  since  recotinized  him  as  a 
top  exeentive  Fortune  magazine  called 
lum  ijne  of  the  strongest,  most  imai^ina- 
tivf  boKscs  the  postal  service  ever  iiad — 
a  man  Aith  unusual  energy  and  a  flair 
fur  mixiein  manasjement  practices 

As  Senators  know  so  welJ,  Larry 
OBricr.s  reputation  for  accomplish- 
ment does  not  rest  solely  on  what  he  has 
done  as  Postmaster  General.  Far  from 
It  As  tile  chief  of  legislative  liaison  for 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son he  can  take  justillable  pride  in  the 
very  important  role  he  played  in  brin:;inK 
about  enactment  of  ax\  unprecedented 
amount  of  progressive  legislation  tliat 
has  made  this  a  better  and  strontier  Na- 
tion, 

Speaking  of  Larry  OBncn.  President 
Johnson  has  said  that  he  knows  "of  no 
sniKle  Iivini:  .ndividual  who  has  contrib- 
uted more  tc  the  enactment  of  lettisla- 
tion  that  touches  the  lives  of  so  many 
Americans." 

That  is  hltjh  praise,  indeed,  but  it  is 
my  own  obsi-rvation  that  Lany  CBiien 
ments  it  completely. 

Larry  O'Brien  has  often  said  he  is 
proud  to  be  called  a  politician.  He  has 
brought  4reat  skill  and  di„Tiity  and  cam- 
passion  to  the  practice  of  the  political 
arts  and  the  entire  Nation  is  the  betiter 
for  It. 

I  congratulate  the  PostmasU^r  General 
on  his  many  achievements  and  wish  him 
well  as  he  lea'.>>  the  Government. 


PRESIDENT  NAMES  THE  RIGHT  MAN 
FOR  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  .Mr   President. 

President  Johnson  has  again  fit  the  nght 

man  to  the  nglu  job.  by  naming  Marvin 

Watson   as   new   Postmaster  General  of 

.  the  United  States 

As  Lyndon  Johnson  s  special  assistant 
lor  3  years,  he  has  .served  his  President — 
and  his  country — well.  With  unflaggmg 
devotion,  tireless  labor,  and  .^ffminply 
inexhaosuble  energy.  Marvm  Watojon 
has  worked  on  the  most  tryuig  problems 
of  our  day 

The  Post  GfBce  Department,  winch  he 
will  manajie.  is  one  of  -\merica  s  most 


vast  enterprises  It  employs  700  000  men 
and  has  branch  otiices"  in  virtually 
even'  City.  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in 
the  Nation. 

He  wlio  serves  as  Postmaster  General 
truly  serves  the  entire  Nation  And  few 
men  haie  fckn-n  better  eouipin-d  to  serve 
as  Postmaster  General  than  Marvin 
Watson. 

He  has  a  deep  background  in  manage- 
ment and  busine.ss — knowledge  so  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  IXM'artment  He  has  tauyht 
economics  at  Baylor  Linnersity.  ser\ed 
as  manag(.  r  of  the  Chamb«-r  .)t  Commerce 
of  DninKerlield.  Tex  .  served  on  the  Red 
River  Valley  Association,  and  for  10 
years  was  executive  assistant  at  the  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co  ,  in  Dallas 

Marvin  Watson,  adviser  to  the  Pivsi- 
den..  dedicated  public  servant,  brilliant 
.American,  is  an  able  ^successor  U)  Larry 
O  Brien. 

He  has  my  best  wishes — and  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Nation — for  success  in  his 
new  Cabinet  i>ost 


TEACHEIiS  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I  am 
hit.:hiy  encouraged  by  the  teachers-in- 
politics  actuities  that  ivere  initiat<-d  last 
weekend  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, its  alfiliate  in  my  Stale,  the 
South  Dakota  Education  Association; 
and  the  local  chapters  acro.ss  the  country. 

Quality  itlucatiiHi  is  the  cornerstone 
of  efforts  t-o  move  our  Nation  forward, 
both  economically  and  .socually.  and 
teachers  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
judge  our  progress.  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate tliat  they  ad\ise  public  <itricials 
and  candidat<"s  of  their  views,  and  that 
they  fully  employ  the  tools  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  influence  policies  (iiat 
alTeot  tlie  success  of  their  profession. 

South  Dakota  is  among  the  States  in 
which  teachers  m  recent  months  have 
taken  more  active  collective  steps  to  bring 
public  attention  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  our  school  .system.  Through  the  SDEA 
and  the  NEA  Commission  on  Profe.ssional 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  they  com- 
missioned last  year  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  the  financial  framework  in  which  our 
schools  arc  operating,  and  they  brought 
that  study  and  their  recommendations 
to  the  State  capitol  as  a  tiroup  during 
the  1968  leuislalive  session 

I  think  it  IS  especially  Mgnihcant  that 
educators  in  South  Dakota  seek  to  .solve 
these  problems  instead  of  to  e.scape  them, 
even  though  they  know  that  more  attrac- 
tive opportunities  exist  elsewhere  To  me. 
this  indicates  a  laudable  priority  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  education,  when 
circumstances  wt  11  justify  un  attitude  o| 
scif-interest. 

I  hope  our  teachers  will  continue  to 
make  their  views  felt,  before  the  groups 
ttiat  establish  educational  policies  at  all 
levels,  between  elections  as  well  as  at  the 
polls.  It  is  the  most  effective  and  most 
appropriate  method  of  .seeking  the  im- 
provements that  must  take  place  if  edu- 
cation is  to  keel)  pace  with  society's  de- 
mands for  trained  maiiixJweF  and  with 
our  hopes  that  each  individual  will  ulti- 
mately have  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
niriximum  of  his  potential. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  unique  role 
they  play  in  formint'  attitudes  and  habits 


tliat  will  stay  with  young  people  through- 
out their  lives,  teachers'  participation  In 
ix)litics  can  .set  an  example  that  will 
broaden  jx)litlcal  awareness  and  activity 
by  all  Americans. 


TEACHERS  IN  1X)L1TICS 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  the  week- 
end beginning  April  5  was  one  of  racial 
violence  throughout  the  country;  it  was 
a  \'.(>ekend  of  national  mourning  over  the 
death  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King;  it  was 
a  weekend  of  anticipation  .spurred  by 
the  apparent  willinL'ne.ss  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  n  •i:otlate. 

April  5  was  also  the  beeinnina  of  a 
weekend  which  had  been  designated  by 
the  National  Education  Association  as 
Teachers-in-PoIitics  Weekend  This  fact, 
I   re.:ret,   has  been  overlooked. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  efTort  was  to  dram- 
ati/^o  the  need  for  involvement  by  our 
teachers  as  well  as  all  citizens  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  our  Nation  and.  indeed,  the 
events  of  that  wet^kend  underhnes  the 
need  for  better  understanding  among  our 
people  of  the  workings  of  our  .system  and 
of  our  political  institutions.  People  must 
learn  to  operate  within  the  framework  of 
law. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  not  too 
long  ago  when  our  schoolteachers  ac- 
tively avoided  personal  Involvement  In 
the  ixilltlcal  processes  through  which  we 
nominate  and  elect  the  public  servants 
who  make  the  wheels  of  government 
turn. 

It  was  felt  by  many,  and  still  is  by 
.some,  that  practical  politics  as  opposed 
to  theoretical  politics  was  an  activity  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  our  teaching  com- 
munity These  .same  teachers  were  and. 
of  course,  still  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  our  children 
about  the  workings  of  our  democratic 
system. 

Our  teachers,  as  well  as  many  other 
persons,  have  been  able  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  George  Washington.  Tliomas 
Jefferson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
products  of  our  political  system.  They 
have  been  able  to  accept  the  merits  of 
political  figures  long  dead;  however, 
many  have  not  been  able  to  see  merit  in 
contemporary  political  figures. 

The  attitude  of  many  Americans  was 
ably  expressed  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  when  he  said: 

Everyi.iiie  wants  liis  son  lo  grow  up  to  be 
Prfsident.  but  no  one  wants  his  son  to  become 
i:r. oived  m  politics. 

Government  is  merely  an  extension  of 
our  political  system,  and  one  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  other;  and  indifference 
by  our  citizens  toward  the  political  ma- 
chinery of  our  two-party  system  works 
to  their  own  detriment. 

Becoming  involved  in  politics  means 
more  than  merely  casting  a  ballot  on 
election  day.  Becoming  involved  means 
working  for  the  candidates  and  the  party 
of  your  choice;  it  means  volunteering  for 
the  tough  jobs,  such  as  ringing  doorbells 
in  the  p.TBcincts,  making  telephone  calls, 
stuffing  envelopes,  and  doing  the  many, 
many  hard,  unglamorous  jobs  so  neces- 
sary for  an  eflfective  political  campaign. 

Becoming  involved  means  becoming 
active  In  all  the  affairs  of  yotxr  .  arty,  not 
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just  at  election  lime,  but  throughout  the 
year. 

The  Omaha  Education  Association,  an 
afQliate  of  the  NEA,  has  taken  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  constructive  step  toward 
real  teacher  participation  in  politics. 
The  OEA,  in  its  publication,  the  Omaha 
Education  News,  has  recommended  that 
teachers  file  and  run  as  candidates  for 
delegates  to  the  county  conventions. 
This  recommendation,  if  followed  by  the 
members,  will  result  in  teachers  acquir- 
ing an  active  role  in  the  formulation  of 
the  policies  for  the  parties. 

It  is,  indeed,  better  to  become  active; 
to  be  involved;  to  know  the  thrill  of  vic- 
tory; to  bear  the  burdens  of  defeat,  than 
It  is  to  remain  on  the  outside  finding 
fault. 

The  events  of  the  weekend  beginning 
AiJril  5  dramatize  the  fact  that  our  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  have  large  numbers 
of  its  people  operating  outside  of  the 
framework  of  our  system.  People  must 
learn  that  our  system  was  created  to 
provide  redress  of  grievances. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  citizens  be- 
come involved  in  iwlitlcs  and  thereby 
gain  the  necessary  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  workings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  salute  the  OEA  and  also  the  NEA  for 
recognizing  the  teachers'  responsibilities 
to  themselves,  to  their  students,  and  to 
the  Nation. 

The  active  participation  of  members 
of  the  teaching  community  in  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  our  system  is  most  wel- 
come. 

WISE  CHOICE  FOR  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  President  has  nominated  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  outgoing  Post- 
master General.  In  choosing  W.  Marvin 
Watson  to  succeed  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
the  President  has  tapped  a  man  of 
proven  executive  ability  to  oversee  the 
complex  U.S.  ix>stal  service. 

Larry  O'Brien  has  truly  given  his  all 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  He  has 
been  a  Postmaster  General  concerned 
not  only  with  the  welfaie  of  his  em- 
ployees, but  with  better  service  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  He  has  not  been 
afraid  to  recommend  bold  policies  to  as- 
sure greater  postal  efficiency.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Marvin  Watson,  who  has 
demonstrated  equal  capabilities  as  an 
executive  of  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  and  as 
an  assistant  to  the  President  will  con- 
tinue this  same  dedication  to  sound  oper- 
ating policy  coupled  with  a  willingness 
to  innovate. 

Mr.  President,  the  office  of  Postmas- 
ter General  has  long  been  a  position  of 
key  importance  in  the  President's  cabi- 
net. I  am  sure  that  Mar\in  Watson  will 
bring  lo  this  office  the  same  character- 
istics of  loyal  dedication,  willingness  to 
work,  and  attention  to  detail  that  have 
characterized  his  emplosmient  record, 
both  private  and  public,  to  date. 

When  the  President  nominates  a  per- 
son who  so  embodies  the  traits  one  looks 
for  in  the  proper  discharge  of  Govern- 
ment responsibility,  we  in  the  Senate 
must  act  accordingly.  Marvin  Watson  is 
the  right  man  at  the  right  time,  and  I 
commend  the  President  on  his  wise 
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choice.  Marvin  Watson  will,  I  am  sure, 
prove  to  be  a  worthy  successor  to  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien  and  I  applaud  the  nomi- 
nation. 

LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN  AND 
MARVIN  WATSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  can  be 
counted  among  those  who  have  been 
pleased  and  impres.sed  by  the  .service  of 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  as  PoKtmaste>r  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  It  is  w  ith  regret 
that  I  see  him  leave  thLs  post,  where  he 
has  served  with  resourcefulness  and 
creativity,  aiming  always  at  effectiveness 
and  economy. 

Larry  O'Brien  has  served  two  Presi- 
dents faithfully  and  loyally.  He  has  been 
an  able  administrator  whose  perform- 
ance has  reflected  credit  upon  his  calling. 
He  is  a  politician.  At  a  lime  when  ijolilics 
needs  to  be  raised  to  the  lilghest  levels 
of  human  endeavor,  it  is  good  to  see  such 
men  engaging  themselves,  their  energies, 
and  their  talents  in  political  pursuits. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction 
with  the  President's  nomination  of  Mr. 
Marvin  Watson  to  succeed  Mr.  O'Brien 
as  Postmaster  General.  We  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Watson  and  know  him 
to  be  a  public  servant  worthy  of  confi- 
dence. That  confidence,  I  am  sure,  will 
shortly  be  expressed  in  the  Senate's  con- 
firmation of  his  appointment. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  BE- 
FORE IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  partial  text  of  remaiks 
made  by  me  before  the  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts Association  of  California  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on 
March  20,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Look  Ahead 
(Partial    text    of    remarks    by    U.S     Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kcchei.  before  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts Association  of  California.  St    Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco.  March  20.  1968) 
I  am  deeply  honored   to  liave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  today   before  the   Irrigation 
Districts     Association     of     CaJiforuia.     Your 
organization  is  unique.  It  draws  together  a 
cross  section  of  the  boards  of  directors,  the 
farmers,  the  lawyers,  the  engineers,  and  the 
managers   up   and   down   the   state   of   Cali- 
fornia who  provide  our  cities  and  farms  with 
water. 

As  a  Senator  from  California  I  have  been  in 
the  water  business  for  fifteen  years  on  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  I  am  now  the 
senior  Republican  on  that  committee  and  I 
ajn  the  senior  Republican  on  the  Public 
Worlcs  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Being 
on  those  committees,  I  Ixave  come  to  Icnow 
and  appreciate  the  work  of  this  Association 
in  the  many  facets  of  water  problems.  As  I 
look  around  I  note  that  a  good  many  of  the 
friends  I  have  made  during  fifteen  years  in 
the  water  business  are  in  the  room  today. 

Congress  has  treated  the  people  of  Caii- 
loi-nta  well  In  providing  for  their  water  needs. 
Since  i960  more  than  one  billion  dollars  of 
water  project  authorizations  for  California 
liave  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  the  Congress.  These  recently 
authorized    projects    include    the    San    Luis 


Project,  the  Aubum-Folsom  South  Project, 
the  san  Felipe  Project,  enlarged  capacity  for 
the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  and  the  world's 
largest  desalting  plant  oH  the  shore  of  my 
liome  county  of  Orange.  Regrettably  soaring 
costs  now  threaten  tlie  realization  of  the  de- 
salting project. 

The  job  does  not  end  with  authorization. 
We  also  need  money  to  build  the  projects. 
From  the  Klamath  River  Flood  Control  Proj- 
ect in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  sUite  to 
the  Tljuann  Projects  on  our  southern  border 
with  Mexico,  money  must  be  provided  lor 
Calitornia  water  iirograni-s  over  the  coming 
yeiirs 

Among  the  dozens  il  urgent  projects  crying 
out  for  adequate  funding.  I  list  Jusi  a  lew: 
111  .^uburn-Folsom  .s<juth  I'roject-  pro- 
vidinc  ilood  iiroleclion.  recreation,  irrigation, 
and  municipal  and  mdubtrlal  water  and 
jiowor  t>)  areas  in  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  counties,  as  well  as  jiroviding  a  tie- 
in  to  the  East-Side  Canal 

1 2)  .San  Felipe  Dlvlsii>ii  carrying  water 
from  the  San  Luis  liesenoir  through  the 
I'acheoo  I>as.s  Tunnel,  delivenng  it  to  the 
roa.'-tal  counties  of  Monterey.  .SanUi  Clara. 
S.in  Benito  and  Santa  Cruz. 

(3 1  The  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  bringing 
Sacramento  River  water  to  Ttliama.  Cllenn 
and  C"olusa  counties,  as  well  as  to  the  West 
.Sacramento  Canal,  when  aulhc^rized.  lor 
eventual  distribution  to  the  counties  of  Yolo 
and  Solano. 

(4)  Marysville  Dam  a  multiple-purpose 
project  which  is  the  linal  link  in  the  chain 
forged  to  master  the  destructive  Yuba  River. 
as  well  as  to  conserve  water  lor  the  Central 
V^alley  Project. 

i5l  Westlands  Water  District  Di-stribulion 
.'system — whlcli  vnll  Ijrlng  Siin  Luis  Unit 
water  to  its  major  customers-  the  farmers 
of  the  Central  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

(6)  Sacramento  River  Banli  Project -a 
continuing  program  to  contain  the  rapid 
and  dangerous  erosion  along  the  Sacramento 
River. 

(7  I  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control,  un 
area-wide,  compreliensive  ficxxl  control  pro- 
gram in  densely  jxipulated  southern  C.ilifor- 
iiia  for  which  we  were  successful  in  obtain- 
ing an  appropriation  ol  $12.9  mlHIon  m  fiscal 
year   1968. 

Our  country  is  now  passing  through,  per- 
liaps,  the  most  dangerous  and  challenging 
time  in  all  her  history.  A  half  million 
Americans,  and  soon  maybe  more,  half  way 
around  the  globe,  are  engaged  In  a  fiery  and 
tragic  conflict  against  an  evil  tyranny,  false- 
ly describing  itself  as  a  "war  of  liberation  " 
We  ardently  pray  for  a  just  peace,  and  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed,  but  reali-sm  compels 
us  to  concede  that  an  end  is  not  yet  in  sight 
Here  at  home  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
very  survival  of  our  200  milUon.  multi-racial, 
free  society.  We  need  to  learn,  at  long  last. 
how  to  live  together  In  some  harmony,  or. 
at  least,  in  an  atmosphere  where  racial  big- 
otry does  not  destroy  us. 

The  world  financial  crisis  which  has  been 
unfolding  for  the  past  few  months.  ;-.nd 
which  culminated  in  Washington  i:ist  weelc- 
end.  has  produced  shock  waves  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  The  repercussions  will  be 
felt  by  all  Americans  for  a  long  time. 

Every  pood  citizen  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  a  sound  economy,  and  the  need  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  American  dol- 
lar. Finally,  measures  are  going  to  begin  to 
restore  our  economic  well  being  However 
distasteful  th°y  may  be.  and  we  all  Icnow 
that  higher  taxes  and  lower  domestic  spend- 
ing will  be  unpleasant,  these  steps  are  essen- 
tial to  right  the  wrongs  in  our  balance  of 
payments,  to  prevent  spiraling  inflation,  and 
to  assure  the  strength  of  our  medium  of  ex- 
change. 

These  actions  will  have  an  adTerse  effect 
on  the  immediate  future  of  the  federal  rec- 
lamation program.  We  wUl  be  forced  to  shift 
these  and  other  programs  into  second  gear 
for  the  tirae  being.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  repayable  reclamation  projects 
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ire  .*  soiind  investment  In  the  devplnptneiit 
of  Amerlra  But  fiscal  folly  has  thrust  «iur 
nation  perilously  close  to  the  ibyas  of  mone- 
tary cl!*a«ter  There  Is  no  eisy  way  to  draw 
h.ii-k  from  thatdanijer 

When  the  day  come?  md  we  prity  it  will 
'.lot  be  long  delayed  that  peace  returns  to 
Vietnam,  our  people  will  be  able  to  dovote 
i^reit  resourres  until  that  moment  oomrnlt- 
:ed  to  war  to  the  paths  of  peace  iind  peace- 
ful piirsiilts  PUinninR  for  that  next  chapter 
in  our  national  life  needs  to  i;o  forward  iiiciw 
It  talte,s  years  to  plan  and  build  a  wiiter 
project  before  a  single  drop  of  water  co^es 
out  of  the  pipe  Our  predecessors  in  Califor- 
nia had  the  vision  to  plan  for  today  H>nff 
before  anyone  dreamed  our  population  culild 
ever  reach  20  million,  and  long  before  Ctin- 
rfrcss  Joined  in  '.o  help 

We  now  face  a  day  when  50  million  Ameri- 
cana will  call  Caltfornln  home  If  thev  ard  to 
have  water  to  drink  water  Ui  grow  tlieir 
•rops  ;ind  water  to  run  their  factories^  if 
thev  .ire  to  have  water  for  -swimming  ;|nd 
boating  .md  tlshing^we  here  md  now  must 
match  the  vision  of  our  predecessors  We 
need  now  t^  pla«  for  tluit  future 

Let  me  :Uu.itrate  On  Dw-ember  23  1955.  the 
regional  director  <if  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  In  W^ishington  a  proposed  f«is- 
iblllty  report  on  the  Ea.st-Slde  Division  of  the 
Central  Valiey  Project  That  report  rcan- 
plete  with  more  than  200  pages  of  lustlflca- 
tlon  for  the  project,  has  never  been  for- 
warded   to   the   Congress 

In  April.  1966.  the  regional  director  s«nt 
•o  Washington  a  proposed  feasibility  report 
on  the  Peripheral  Canal  unit  of  the  Centtral 
ViUey  Project  That  report,  which  has  aSso 
been  stalled  h.is  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the    Interior    Department 

But  there  are  worse  examples  On  Decetn- 
ber  16.  ;'.163  nearly  Ave  years  ago.  the  re- 
gional director  .sen;  to  Wishingt^in  a  pro- 
posed feasibility  rept>rt  on  the  Kellogg  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  Five  years  of  foot 
dragging  and  paper  .shuffling  have  kept  that 
report  from  being  "rtinsmltted  to  Congress 
These  three  projects  are  i-rltlcal  to  the 
future  of  California  The  Delta  Peripheral 
Canal  ;«  tibsolu'.eiv  essential  If  wat^r  quality 
standards  are  to  Oe  met  in  the  state  water 
project  and  if  the  tlsh  and  wildlife  resources 
of  the  delta  are  to  be  preserved  The  Kellogg 
unit  18  an  integral  part  of  the  plans  for  the 
future  deveUipment  of  Contra  Costa  County 
The  Contra  Cost  i  canal,  the  rtrst  \init  of  She 
Central  Valley  Project  Is  30  years  old  In 
place  of  its  agricultural  economy,  the  cotinty 
now  hiis  an  urban  economy  with  great  indus- 
trial developments  which  cannot  survive 
without  wat.er 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  these  proj- 
ects Is  the  great  East-Side  Canal  This  canal 
will  take  one  .ind  one-half  million  acre-feet 
of  water  down  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Vallev  It  Would  not  be  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  this  |>roJett  is  the  future 
of  'he  .southern  San   Joaquin   Valley 

The  East-Side  division  is  actually  already 
underway  with  the  beginning  of  the  AuburSi- 
Folsom  South  laclluies  The  Folsom  South 
Canal  and  East-Side  Canal  will  be  multi- 
purpose projects  In  the  best  sense  of  that 
term  They  will  provide  service  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  needs,  agricultural  neads 
and  imjirovement  of  wat*r  quality  In  several 
counties  Several  major  cities.  Sacramento. 
S'oclt'on.  Fresno  ind  Bakersf\eld.  as  well  as 
^1  ores  jf  smaller  but  important  towns  ha(\e 
a  vital  stake  m  seeing  the  East-Side  Project 
•hrough  to  completion 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the  Folsam 
South  Canal  service  lies  In  the  delivery  of 
water  to  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dis- 
trict for  Its  planned  nuclear  power  genei^- 
llon    plant 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  people  of  the 
Irrigation  Districts  Association  that  S»n 
Joaquin    Valley   water   needs    are   enormous 


rills  is  one  of  the  most  abundanily  fruitful 
agricultural  areas  m  the  world  You  know 
well  thai  ground  water  levels  art-  continuing 
to  drop  m  many  arefis  of  the  valley  Tlie 
threat  of  .salt  water  intrusion,  contamination 
and  exorbitant  pumping  costs  endangers 
the  iniestment  of  millions  of  dollars  )n  our 
exlhtaig  agrlculttiral  economy  in  these  ,irens 
Looking  into  the  future.  I  am  told  that 
feasible  plans  are  being  developed  to  meet 
the  water  quality  problems  as  they  may  .irlse 
as  a  result  of  the  continuing  Jiod  expanding 
use  of  water  I  am  confident  that  we  in 
California  can  develop  tlmelv  pl.ins  ,ind  fa- 
cilities in  cooperation  with  federal  agencies 
interested  in  this  problem  as  it  may  develop 
Persistent  efforts  by  Callfornlans  to  gain 
departmental  approval  of  the«e  project*  on 
an  orderly  time  table  have  been  repeatedly 
Irustrated  by  the  Administration  For  that 
reason  When  1  return  to  Washington  next 
week  I  win  introduce  three  bills  one  to  .lU- 
thorlze  the  East-Side  division  one  to  au- 
thorUe  the  Perlplienil  C.mul  and  one  to  au- 
thorize the  Kellogg  .init  Immediately  there- 
.ifter  the  Interior  Committee  will  transmit 
an  olTlcliil  request  lo  the  .Administration  tor 
reports  <in  the  bills 

.Mere  aulhon/.allon  dries  not  add  a  penny 
to  the  Federal  budget  What  a  call  lor  au- 
thorization will  do  IS  lorce  the  Adnilnlstratlon 
to  »Uit*  Its  priorities  .andldly  and  to  tell  the 
people  of  Callfc'riua  why  studies  iin  these 
projects  have  been  delaved  for  up  lo  five 
vears  while  our  water  crisis  grows 

Let  me  make  myself  perfe<-tly  clear  I  have 
nothing  but  great  pral.se  and  respect  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  If  the  Bureau  were 
unshackled  I  believe  these  feasibility  reports 
would  be  on  our  Committee  desk  within  two 
weeks  so  that  Congressional  .ictlon  on  the 
bills  Could  proceed 

There  are.  of  course,  some  perplexing  Is- 
sues to  be  resolved  in  consldenitlon  Lif  this 
legislation  It  is  obvious  that  diversion  of 
the  flow  of  the  Sacramento  River  around  the 
delta  will  have  some  effect  on  water  quality 
in  the  delta  ind  west  of  the  delta  in  Contra 
Costa  County  Even  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  there  is  a  dispute  over  the 
proper  water  quality  standards  to  be  maln- 
lainetl  in  the  delta 

These  problems  must  be  resolved  on  their 
merits  Tlie  California  Congressional  delega- 
tion has  shown  strength  in  unified  action  on 
water  resources  legislation  The  reeoUitlon 
of  the  complex  technical  Issues  of  water 
quality  must  be  reached,  and  it  must  be 
reached  by  reference  to  the  facts,  not  by 
pitting  the  voting  strength  of  various  sec- 
tions of  our  state  against  each  other 

These  three  projects  win  not  write  the 
tinal  chapter  In  California  water  resovirce 
development  I  believe  that  with  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  full  and  wise  development  of 
the  water  resources  aviulable  to  us  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  East-Side  project  beneficiaries. 
the  state  Water  Project  users  in  .Southern 
California  and  men  of  the  farms  .ind  fac- 
tories in  Contra  Costa  County  and  the  delta 
who  nee<l  and  deeerve  high  quality  water  can 
.ill  Lt^me  into  .igreement  on  this  legislation 
You  men  of  the  Irrigation  Districts  Asso- 
ciation represent  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
our  great  state,  and  I  urge  you  and  your 
representatives  to  continue  to  work  together 
m  harmony  to  make  more  water  available 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  rather  than  struggling 
internally  over  the  division  of  scant  and 
limited  supplies 

.A  word  about  other  water  legislation  is  in 
order  The  House  Interior  Committee  is 
meeting  today  to  act  on  Central  Arizona 
Project  legislation  which  its  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  h.ts  approved 
The  subcommittee  bill  represents  compromise 
on  the  part  of  every  stale  involved  It  does 
not  match  the  splendid  proposal  agreed  to 
by  all  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  states 
some  three  vears  ago  It  docs,  however,  recog- 
nize that  each  ,>f  the  basin  states  has  rights 
which    must    be   protected     It    gives    Arizona 


the  Cenlrnl  Arizona  ProJe<t  while  protect- 
ing the  basic  rights  of  California  to  her  his- 
toric uses  of  Colorado  HIver  water  and  to 
California  s  share  of  the  power  revenues 
from  Hoover  Parker  and  Davis  Dams  which 
are  needed  to  finance  eventual  augmenta- 
tion of  the  river 

California's  Interior  Committee  members 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  liowever 
deserve  the  thanks  of  every  one  of  us  lor 
their  work  in  protecting  California's  basl'- 
interests  during  this  legislative  rctrenchlm; 
You  hnve  devoted  your  careers  to  a  field 
which  !s  loo  little  understood,  and  which 
has  recently  become  a  jjopular  whl()i)iiig  iKiy 
Let  me  give  vou  an  example  President  John- 
.son  responded  to  tlie  [iroblem  of  ruriil 
poverty  by  ii<unlng  the  President. s  National 
Advisory  Comml.sslon  on  Rural  Povertv  Al- 
though California  Is  the  inofct  |)roductlvi- 
.igrlcultural  st^ite  in  the  Union,  producing 
over  $4  billion  per  vear  In  farm  i)roducts. 
only  two  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Commission  were  from  west  of  the  Mi.ssl.s- 
slppl  a  college  professor  from  Texas  .iiid 
John  Wixidenlegs.  President  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribal  Council 

Tlie  C'ommlssion  s  report  prepared  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture,  who  are  ll.sled  as  Commit- 
tee  members   in   the   report     recommends 

■  That  land  development  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  S<ni  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  other  Federal  agencies  be 
discontinued  and  that  no  more  i)ubllc 
money  be  invested  in  developing  privately 
owned  f.irmland  until  the  nation  needs  more 
land  for  producing  the  desired  output  of 
food  and  fiber  pnxlucts  Exceptions  should 
be  made  where  land  development  offers  the 
only  feasible  esc.ipe  Irom  }>overty  for  In- 
dians and  other  specific  groups  of  rural  poor 
l>eople  '■ 

It  is  .irrant  nonsense  for  .in  Administra- 
tion sponsored  panel  of  'experts"  to  pro- 
p>ose  to  v^lpe  out  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  .state  in  .America 
Tlielr  conclusion  is  pure  fribble  Tliese  pro- 
granvs  are  responsible  for  the  divms  and 
canals  which  have  thrust  California  into  its 
poeltlon  of  .tgricultural  leadership  in  the 
United  Stales  You  cannot  solve  problems  of 
rural  poverty  in  .Appalachla.  in  the  South,  or 
on  Indian  reservations  by  Hb<ilishlng  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers 

But  It  would  be  a  mistake  lo  pass  oft  a 
report  of  a  Presidential  ccmmlsslon  as  hav- 
ing no  -Significance  in  shaping  the  thinking 
of  the  .Administration  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  :he  S<ill  Conservation  Service,  as 
well  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  each  an 
integral  part  of  the  future  of  California 
economy,  urban  and  rural  I  invite  you.  the 
members  of  the  Irrigation  Districts  Associa- 
tion of  California,  to  join  me  in  demanding 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  publicly  disassoci- 
ate themselves  from  the  Irresponsible  recom- 
nwiulatlons  of  the  Presidents  .National  .Ad- 
visory  Commission    on    Rural    Poverty 

As  many  of  you  know,  over  the  last  sev- 
eral vears  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
abolish  inequities  in  the  way  the  Federal 
government  treats  the  water  rights  of  .Ameri- 
can citizens  The  I  D  A  lias  always  given  lus 
-strong  support  to  those  bills 

In  the  simplest  terms  this  legislation  says 
that  If  a  farmer  has  acquired  a  viater  right 
under  the  orderly  procedures  of  state  law. 
and  has  used  the  water  to  bmld  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  his  family's  well-being,  the  Fed- 
eral government  cannot  suddenly  swoop 
down  and  take  away  his  water  without  paying 
a  cent  of  compeii.sation 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  most 
recently  Is  cosponsored  by  eight  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  It  deals  with  the  so- 
called  reservation  doctrine  '  by  assuring  that 
a  state-created  water  right  Is  good  as  against 
a  Federal  reservation  unless  a  Federal  statute 
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cr  withdrawal  tells  the  quantity  and  priority 
dates  of  the  water  right  which  the  United 
States  purports  to  reserve.  If  the  reserva- 
tion Is  by  a  withdrawal,  the  Federal  claim  to 
water  must  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Hecl.stcr  r.nd  must  He  before  the  House  and 
Senate  li.terior  Committees,  by  which  It 
can  be  vacated. 

Another  -section  of  the  bill  removes  the 
cloud  the  s<i-called  "navlijation  servitude" 
casts  over  water  rlehts  thrcughout  the  coun- 
try. Under  that  doctrine  an  otherwise  flaw- 
less water  right  on  navigable  streams  or  their 
tributaries  can  be  usurped  by  the  Federal 
government  without  compensation  pursuant 
to  its  power  to  control  navigation.  My  bill 
would  simply  require  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  stand  In  the  same  shoes  as  the  state 
would  under  the  same  circumstances.  If  the 
state  would  have  to  pay  to  take  water  away 
from  Its  citizen,  the  Federal  government 
should  al-so   have   lo  iniy   to   take   the  water. 

To  date  the  executive  branch  has  ada- 
mantly opposed  any  effort  to  make  the  law 
fair  and  equitable  to  the  Individual  citizen. 
Their  answer  has  always  been,  and  I  para- 
phrase, "the  friendly"  Federal  government 
would  never  do  anything  to  harm  the  people, 
so  there  Is  no  rea.son  to  give  the  people  pro- 
tection against  this  monstrous  p>ower  It  has  to 
destroy  them. 

1  think  water  users  have  a  right  to  turn 
that  answer  around  If  the  Federal  govern- 
ment never  intends  to  harm  Its  citizens 
through  use  of  the  "reservation  doctrine"  or 
the  "navigation  servitude,"  why  shouldn't 
that  assurance  be  written  Into  law.  This  is, 
after  all.  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  will  hold 
field  hearings  on  this  legislation  here  In 
California  and  other  western  states  later  In 
the  spring.  I  hope  you  will  be  well  repre- 
sented to  let  my  Committee,  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  know  the  views  of  the 
people  on  the  "reservation  doctrine"  and 
the  "navigation  servitude." 


THE  SIEGE  OF  KHESANH  AND  NEGO- 
TIATIONS FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Khesanh 
lias  been  relieved,  and  the  true  impact 
of  that  siege  has  been  found  to  be  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. The  fearful  barrage  suffered  by  the 
Marine  garrison  of  Khesanh  through 
this  lengthy  iseriod  was  found  to  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  havoc  wreaked 
on  the  attacking  North  Vietnamese  by 
American  artillery  and  air  strikes. 

But  this  military  loss  may  not  be  one 
that  appears  to  those  who  incurred  It, 
the  North  Vietnamese,  to  be  so  serious 
as  we  might  think.  If,  indeed,  their  mili- 
tary decisionmaking  has  begim  to  take 
on  the  marks  of  desperation,  as  Joseph 
Alsop  relates  in  a  column  printed  in  yes- 
terday s  Washington  Post,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  Hanoi  still  feels  it  has  the 
upper  hand  politically  as  the  first  efforts 
are  being  made  to  engage  in  preliminary 
peace  talks.  As  Crosby  Noyes  wrote  in  the 
Evening  Star  on  Tuesday : 

However  they  may  themselves  assess  the 
results  of  the  recent  Tet  offensive  in  the 
South,  the  leaders  m  Hanoi  have  no  doubts 
at  all  that  It  was  a  huge  success  in  terms  of 
American  public  opinion. 

Tliey  believe,  he  adds,  that  the  United 
States  is.  like  PYance  in  1953,  on  the 
verge  of  political  collapse. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  United  States 
cannot,  and  does  not,  enter  into  these 
days  of  peace  negotiations,  or  pos- 
sible negotiations,  with  its  determina- 


tion lessened  in  the  least.  Our  goal  in 
Vietnam  is  undiminished.  We  cannot 
permit  our  eagerness  for  peace  to  cause 
us  to  accept  the  unacceptable  in  terms 
of  Hanoi's  conditions.  Military  pressure 
applied  uru-elentingly  to  the  enemy  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  we  now  enjoy — 
the  point  at  which  talks  about  holding 
negotiations  are  at  least  possible.  Tliis 
is  no  time  to  relax  that  pressure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles by  Joseph  Alsop  and  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  obcction,  the  articles 
were  oi^dered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington   iDC  )    Post.  .Apr,  10. 
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The  Real  Agony  of  Khk.sa.nh  Sustainfd  by 

Hanoi's  Troops 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Landing   Zone   Stt^d.    Quanctri   Province, 

South    Vietnam. —  It    is    like    the    Sherlock 

Holmes  mystery  of  the  dog  that  did  not  bark. 

This  crowded,  busy  L  Z.,  a  hive  of  feverish. 

vulnerable  activity,  is  the  headquarters  of  all 

the  fiery,  swift  power  of  the  First  Air  Cavalry 

Division,  sent  to  relieve  Khesanh. 

The  target,  then,  is  rich.  All  about  it.  too, 
are  high,  gnarled  peaks,  where  one  may  be 
certain  North  Vietnamese  forward  observers 
now  lurk,  and  the  place  is  within  easy  range 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  big  guns,  deep  dug 
into  caves  across  the  Laos  border  at  Coroc. 
Yet  from  early  morning  until  late  afternoon. 
L.Z.  Stud  has  as  yet  received  only  a  single 
badly  aimed  130-mm.  shell. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  wTltten  about 
infernos  of  incoming  artillery,  moreover,  pre- 
cisely the  same  mystery  (and  a  very  nice 
mystery  it  is)  has  hung  over  Khesanh.  not 
to  mention  the  long  string  of  almost  equally 
vulnerable  Marine  bases,  linked  by  the 
totally  vulnerable  Route  Nine,  that  runs 
eastward  along  the  DMZ.  In  the  ten  weeks 
from  Jan.  21  through  March  30,  Khesanh 
actually  received  an  average  of  less  than  192 
artillery  rounds  a  day.  and  Route  Nine  and 
the  other  bases  took  a  daily  average  of  less 
than  a  third  the  number  of  rounds  turned 
on  Khesanh. 

To  give  a  simple  measure,  a  single  U.S. 
division,  the  hard  fighting  First  Infantry, 
commonly  fires  3000  rounds  a  day.  and  in 
tight  spots.  Big  Red  One's  artillery  has 
reached  the  rate  of  more  than  3000  rounds 
an  hour.  Yet  the  North  Vietnamese  artillery 
tubes  are  there — no  doubt  about  It — so  the 
mystery  Is.  In  effect,  why  the  dog  has  barked 
so  very,  very  rarely. 

There  can  be  no  real  doubt  about  the 
answer.  The  North  Vietnamese  commanders 
are  neither  lunatic  nor  incompetent.  Hence 
the  first  part  of  the  real  agony  of  Khesanh 
must  have  been  the  agony  of  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Oiap  and  his  subordinates,  with  all  their 
powerful  artillery  laboriously  put  in  place, 
with  concentrated  targets  so  temptingly  ex- 
posed to  them,  but  with  not  nearly  enough 
ammunition  stocks  to  maintain  a  serious 
rate  of  fire. 

There  were  three  reasons,  obviously,  for 
this  strange  state  of  affairs,  which  must  have 
been  so  excruciating  for  Giap.  The  ftrst  and 
most  basic  was  certainly  the  grim  constric- 
tion of  all  the  enemy  supply  lines  by  our 
northern  bombing.  The  second  reason,  per- 
haps, was  a  higher  logistical  priority  accord- 
ed to  providing  more  advanced  weapons  for 
enemy  units  all  over  South  Vietnam  in 
preparation  for  the  Tet  offensive. 

As  for  the  third  reason,  it  leads  into  the 
second  part  of  the  real  agony  of  Khesanh. 
In  the  three  months  since  the  New  Year, 
our  air  effort  around  the  Khesanh  perime- 
ter has  caused  Just  under  5000  secondary  ex- 
plosions which  always  mean  ammunition  lost 
to  bombing — plus  nearly  2000  observable  sec- 


ondary fires— which  also  mean  bad  trouble  of 
some  sort.  Here,  one  must  add,  rather  than 
in  the  body  count  by  the  Khesanh  defenders, 
is  the  best  real  measure  of  the  toll  taken  of 
the  beselgers  of  Khesanh 

It  is  gruesome,  but  It  is  only  realistic 
to  note  that  it  Is  infinitely  easier  U>  damage 
a  human  body  than  to  uiuch  off  a  bombing 
of  amnio.  One  can  only  admire  the  uncom- 
plaining endurance  of  the  North  Vietniunese 
soldiers  who  really  did  experience  infernos 
of  incominn;  of  every  sort,  ironi  our  artillery 
to  the  brutal  B  52  strikes  that  often  kill  by 
mere  concus.slon,  starting  heavy  internal 
hemorrhnces  even  if  no  slightest  flesh  wound 
IS  mulcted 

What  the  true  enemy  toll  at  Khesanh  may 
have  been,  it  is  terrible  to  guess  The  siege 
of  Coiithien  i  which  caused  another  home- 
.side  panic  six  moiitlis  ago.  remember?)  was 
broken  in  two  short  weeks,  mainly  by  B  52 
.■^irikts  on  the  three  re'.;im(nt.s  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  ;i24-B  Division  that  had  .sur- 
rounded tlie  pofailion  In  14  days,  those  regl- 
nieiu.s  are  now  known  to  have  buffered  3,000 
serious  ciisualiies. 

At  Conlhlen,  to  be  ture.  the  besieeers  were 
in  rather  open  ground,  liard  to  dig  into, 
whereas  at  Khesanh  they  were  able  to  tunnel 
deep  into  the  mouiilain  sides.  Yet  there  are 
other  measures.  In  the  fight  at  Langvel,  for 
instance,  a  North  Vietnamese  ma.ster  ser- 
geant and  assistant  platoon  leader  from  the 
G6th  Regiment  of  the  304th  Division,  chose 
to  defect  to  our  side. 

Tills  man  reported  that  his  regiment  liad 
been  twice  decimated,  once  by  a  B-52  .strike 
that  caught  the  outfit  in  the  open  while  mov- 
ing up  towards  Khesanh,  and  once  again 
in  the  earlier  light  at  Khesanh  Village,  That 
vias  when  the  full  siege  was  beginning.  Later 
reports  of  fearful  enemy  los.ses  have  come 
from  the  Bru  tribeE-jieople  ■who  used  to  live 
and  hunt  in  the  Khesanh  region,  and  had 
to  flee  to  the  refugee  camps  during  the  siege. 
Altogether,  considering  the  long  time 
frame,  the  huge  numbers  of  secondary  ex- 
plosions, and  the  other  evidence  above  cited, 
it  would  be  very  surprising  indeed  if  Khe- 
sanh'B  besiegers  had  lost  less  than  6,000  men, 
and  It  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising 
If  they  had  lost  10,000  men  to  no  real  pur- 
\M3se  And  bear  in  mind,  the  American  equiv- 
alents of  those  ligures  would  be  00,000  and 
100,000  men  respectively. 

In  these  cruel  statistics,  there  are  two 
clear  lessons  for  President  Johnson  and  Gov- 
ernor Averill  Harrlman.  First,  as  the  artillery 
figures  indicate,  we  dare  not  relax  further 
the  bombing — constriction  of  the  enemy's 
supply  lines — unless  the  President  and  Gov- 
ernor want  seven  or  eight  thousand  rounds  a 
day  on  the  US,  positions  along  the  way. 

And  second,  the  enemy's  military  decision- 
making has  so  obrtously  begxin  to  bear  all 
the  marks  of  desperation,  that  both  President 
and  Governor  can  look  forward  confidently 
to  persuading  the  North  Vietnamese  to  cease 
and  desist  in  the  end  unless,  of  cour.se  they 
choose  to  throw  away  all  the  sacrifices  f>f 
our  men   and  our  allies  in   Vietnam. 

[From  the  Wa.sh;ngton   (DC)   Evening  Star, 

Apr.  8,   19681 

DovES  Pall   Silent   as   Hanoi   Hint.s   Touch 

.Sta.nd 

(By  Crosby  a.  Noyes) 

A  strange  hush  has  fallen  over  the  dove- 
cote. It  is  curious  and  a  little  ironic  that 
many  of  the  people  who  have  pressed  most 
passionately  and  persLstently  for  "peace 
talks  '  on  Vietnam  have  now  apparently 
woken  up  to  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  Involved. 

Those  who  have  talked  so  ghbly  of  "find- 
ing an  honorable  way  out  of  the  war"  now 
seem  nonplussed  and  even  appalled  at  the 
poesibllity  of  an  actual   negotiation. 

The  prospect  of  meeting  the  enemy  face 
to  face  and  discovering  beyond  any  possible 
self-deception  what  his  terms  are  for  a  set- 
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'.lire.i'fii.s    «    ktood    many    cherUhe*! 


rlih 


rhere  IS  Indeed,  a  very  widespread  ie  ir 
ani<n<  '.he  Mbeml  intellectuals  in  this  town 
•;ii'  he  'eriTis  m.iv  be  so  humiliating  as  to 
he  rterly  unin'cepwble  even  to  a  great  ma- 
]'>ri-.v  ot  doves  .And  the  question  of  v»hat 
h  ijiw'i.s  -hen  is  not  one  which  anyone  cAn 
(■■    ,  .11  p.  iv  with  much  comfort 

Th.-  .11    Mifn'    >f  Tuth.  of  course.  Is  not  yet 

!:•■         -     .V  1  i  :.   the  works  now  ij  not  a 

iififi'j  I'-.    II    \<i     It    tiie   w.-ir.    but   slmplf   to 

dornuiie  the    -ondltlons  under  which  such 

i   niV'>tiation  minht  b*  held  ' 

But  evt-n  this  most  preliminary  atH«e  is 
lik*.y  '^t  t)e  very  reveallni?  of  'he  intenUonj 
:n  H moi  Afer  fully  discounting  the  noi^nl 
C'>mm\inist  invective  .md  boasts  of  victory 
w.'.:  h  u<>'rn[iiinled  the  acceptance  of  talks 
Jr  'm  'hf  I  •►mmunlst  side,  the  >>uhRiance  of 
the  mes».u<e  can  hardly  be  r.ited  ,i.s  rpis^ur- 
liikj 

rhe  impressiiin  remulns  that  Hanoi's  ^nly 
m-ere.st  m  talks  at  this  stajje  is  'jo  brlni; 
.ibout  .1  penn mens  halt  to  the  t>ombln|  of 
Nor'h  V.etn  uii  I'he  Interest  of  the  United 
S'Ates  :a  bringing  about  .i  freeze,  .ind  hope. 
fully  i  ;t«.senini{.  of  the  general  level  of  mili- 
tary lot.vtty  m  South  Vietnam.  In  line  with 
PrfSiitent  Johnsons  Sail  Antonio  formula. 
wi.:    n  It    b^  easily   realized 

It  runs  rmnuHli.itely  into  the  problem  -f 
H.inoi  i  unavowpd  participation  In  the  war 
in  the  .South  rhe  N.irth  Vietnamese  could 
h.irtllv  u-rept  mv  public  llmluttlon  on  the 
.-fl/t!  .ind  acUvitles  of  mlllUiry  forces  wljlch 
thf-y  do  i^ot  even  .idmlt  are  enstatjed  in  the 
a^huiiK  .\ny  .w?reement  reached  on  this 
point  would  net-pssarllv  have  to  be  in  the 
n.i-ur>»  >f  I  t.icit  understanding  virtually 
an  .u.'.  >{  f.ilth  in  the  part  of  the  United 
5t,i',es 

Sui  h  ui  i^r^'eip.fnt.  furthermore,  would  be 
in  rtat  .-ontr.ullctlm  of  the  b.i.-.lc  C  •nimuni.st 
diK'triiie  )f  negotiating  uul  flghtiii.;  tn  -oin- 
plenienL.trv  metiHii  of  wliuilng  'Aw  war  The 
h.u'dest  fighting  ;n  Korea  .md  in  !.lie  War 
iiKalnst  the  Preiuh  In  Vietnam  ttHilt  place 
.titer  tile  L'ommutusts  ujreed  •<>  ome  to  the 
conference  'abie  .\hd  many  recent  dlrecthea 
from  H.uioi  to  '-lie  lorces  in  the  .South  h»ve 
predicted  .i  rettirn  to  "Jils  formula 

Despite  thesf  >bvl(jus  tlitBculties.  howexer. 
;t  :i  pa6.sible  aid  perh.ips  t-ven  probable  that 
.III  iLgreenient  in  the  condition.';  ;or  iiegotl- 
.■wtloci6  .an  be  '.v orked  out  Hanoi  inav  b«  so 
.kii.ilou-s  to  .stop  the  bombing  .ui  '.u  make  some 
conceBsions  The  .Ulles  inav  be  so  iiixl on*  'o 
avoid  i  breakdown  tif  tiie  tiilks  ,is  'o  i>e  will- 
ing '>j  .iccept  very  corisiderabie  rusks  'o  get 
to  the  ,'onfereiice  t^ble 

Getting  a  .-onterence  ^t^urted,  of  cours4.  is 
a  .ong  way  from  getting  .t  peaceful  seltle- 
meiu  )f  the  w;vr  Every  indication  from  Ha- 
iii.li  .Lt  '.hiji  point  IS  that  '-he  Communist  lead- 
ers are  •.»itaJIy  .'onlldent  th.it  victory  Is  theirs 
vlr'in.ly  f  ir  the  .uskiiig 

However  "Jiey  may  themselves  .ussess  the 
re-sul'ji  if  the  recent  Tet  offensive  in  the 
.Sou til  uu'  .eaders  m  H.inol  h^ive  no  doubts 
.It  ii;  th.tt  It  w.ii  .1  huge  success  In  termt  of 
.\nier:i.-an  public  opinion 

fhty  believe  that  the  United  Slates  like 
FY  nice  .11  !i(5J.  is  on  -he  point  of  political 
co::.ipse  The  rec.iU  ^r.  Gen  WestmorelaBid. 
the  periorin.iiue  iI  'he  peace  candidates. 
the  withdrawal  .if  ['resident  Johnson  »nd 
even  tile  offer  to  negotiate — all  are  being  in- 
terpreted m  H.iJioi  IS  proof  that  Uieir  .inibi- 
tioiis   ire  .ibout  to  be  fulfilled 

The  notion  tiiat  in  these  i.-undltlons  they 
win  settle  for  le-ss  than  total  victory  mid 
.ic'ept  some  kind  of  reasonable  'impr  unise 
i.s  wishful  thinking  of  the  wildest  kind  The 
L'niti-d  St«ites  for  tJie  first  time  m  its  iiisto.'-y 
1.S  being  Invited  to  the  conference  table  to 
negotla'^  a  humiUaUng  i.irrender  .And  ;t  is 
inthinkable  that  .any  President  .ir  the  huge 
majority  >f  .Anicricuis  would  iccept  ^.lu  h  .ui 
invitauon 


p.\pf:r  o<-)U) 

M;  BKKWSTKR  Mr  Pr.-.s.dt'nt  from 
titiif  to  time  I  fiave  luskcd  that  note- 
worthy articles  on  the  subiect  of  .sjjectal 
drawing  ngfit-s  be  [irlnted  in  the  Rkcord 

Tlie  U  S  News  i  World  HejKirt  of  .April 
15  contains  a  good  i-xpldnation  of  lu.st 
what  thf  new  paix-r  gold  or  .special 
drawlnt;  rlght-s,  invoUe.s  Beciiu.se  I  be- 
lieve the  article  merits  the  att-ention  of 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sejit  thiU 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  iirlnted  in  tlu-  Hn  obd 
as  follows 

PipehOoid        How  It  Wokks 

.\  .lew  kind  of  money— called  p.iper 
gold  now  is  to  be  added  to  the  world's 
money  system 

This  new  money,  afrreed  im  by  the  free 
world'.s  major  nations  as  March  ended.  Is  to 
be  created  by  the  bUllons  of  dollars'  worth 
out  of  thin   .ilr 

If  plans  work,  the  new  paper  gold  gr.'tdually 
will  undercut  the  role  of  real  gold  in  the 
world  money  picture 

This  article  explains  m  .simple  terms,  what 
paper  gold  is  how  It  will  work,  what  its 
future  role  will  be 

What  will  pa(>er  gold  look  like'  Will  it  be 
leg.iJ  tender' 

No.  It  will  not  be  money  In  the  form  of 
coins  or  notes 

Will  [People  ever  get  their  hands  on  pajier 
kfold'' 

So  indlvldUiU  will  ever  hold  any  of  it — 
nor  will  any  commercial  bank  Only  Govern- 
ment central  t>anks  ire  t<j  handle  this  new 
World  money. 

What  will  central  banks  do  with  the  new 
money? 

Tliey  will  use  It  to  settle  trade  and  other 
balances  among  themselves  Actually,  paper 
gold  win  be  merely  a  series  of  bookkeeping 
entries  shifted  about  .imong  central  banks. 

Why  the  big  push  to  create  paper  gold  at 
this  time'' 

The  reai<^in  :s  that  the  .supply  of  real  gold. 
the  b.ise  for  the  present  money  .system  m 
the  World,  has  not  been  growing  fast  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  tlniuiclal  needs  of  ex- 
panding 'rade 

What  has  been   happening  to  all   the  gold 

•ming    >ut  of  mines  > 

Industrial  use  .if  gtild  h.is  risen  .sharply 
H  lu-ding  has  been  greatly  stepped  up  to  the 
point  where  central  tianks  have  actually  seen 
their  supplies  decline 

Without  a  substitute  for  real  gold,  banker.s 

.sav.   the   world   would    be   thre.itened   with   .i 

liquidity  ■  .squeeze — a  short.ige  "f  ready  cash 

to    finance    trade    and     !>a>-ments      Business 

ictlvity  then  could  be  expected  to  slump 

The  substitute  for  real  gold,  however,  is  »o 
be  Treated  by  the  stroke    >f  ,i  pen' 

Yes  in  effec'  But  remember  that  the  new 
money  \*nll  be  Utcked  by  the  full  faith  iiid 
credit  of  nations 

What  will  happen  Is  that  members  of  the 
107  member  International  Monetary  Fund 
will  !)e  given  s[ve<-lal  drawing  rights  '  — .SDRs 
rhet.4-  .SDH  s  .imount  to  lutom.itic  credit  for 
member  s,untr:os  in  need  of  cash  to  tide 
them  over  ;H>n  k13  when  their  trade  is  out 
of  t>aiance 

How  much  paper  gijld  is  to  be  created  un- 
der the  new  scheme^ 

Central  bankers  .ire  thinking  In  terms  of 
a  maximum  of  10  5  billion  dollars'  worth 
over   V  five-year  period 

What  would  be  the  US    share? 

This  country  stands  to  get  about  246  mil- 
lion dollars  of  each  1  billion  In  paper  gold 
that  IS  issued — or  about  2.5  billion  iver  hve 
year« 

Will  that  be  much  of  a  help  for  US  m  the 
face  of   the  present  dollar  outflow? 


No.  not  really  The  US.  la.st  ;,iir  spent. 
loaned  and  gave  away  abroad  ;i  G  billion  dol- 
lars more  than  It  took  In  from  abroiid 

The  US  .  thus  can  count  on  paper  gold 
to  cover  only  a  .small  fraction  of  the  dt-Iiclt 
It  lias  been  running  in  Ita  balance  of  pay- 
inent-s   with   the  outside  world 

Where  will  ()a[>er  gold  tit  into  the  present 
money  system? 

Piper  gold  win  be  used  along  with  real 
gold  dollars  ,iiid  llrltish  pounds  .is  tlnaiici.il 
rcservtti  to  settle  .iccounts  .onoiib;   u  ition.- 

1  liu.s  It  will  -supplen.'-ij t  p.Tsciit  .ntiri.i- 
tloii.il  nn.mcial  reserves  not  rcpl.iic  cxi^nng 
amount.s  Hut  ovi-r  the  years,  .ts  increased 
.unoiints  of  p.iper  gold  arc  Issued,  metallic 
gold,  dollars  .md  pounds  will  tend  to  decline 
in   importance  .us  Mn.mcl.il   reserves 

N  m.metary  woUl  irom  ininos,  then  going 
to  be  pushed   further  into  the  Uickgrovmd  ' 

That's  the  idea  in  ihe  nund.s  <if  ccinial 
bankers. 

But  wouldn't  present  gold  -supplies  lip  .suf- 
ficient If  llie  olflcl.il  price  of  gold  were  to  Ije 
Increa.sed'' 

Yes  A  price  increase  has  i)ccn  suggested 
The  French  Government  for  cximple,  has 
so  tar  refused  to  go  along  with  the  paper-gold 
scheme  preferring  to  see  the  official  price  of 
gold— now  $35  .in  ounce  rnlsed  to  *70  .i.n 
ounce  If  that  were  done  giild  reserves  of  the 
world  would  be  doubled  m  value 

.Ml  other  major  nations  are  opposed,  how- 
ever, to  ,i  higher  price  for  gold  Tliey  fear  that 
raising  the  price  would  touch  off  wild  Infla- 
tion around  the  world  An  increase  In  the 
price  of  gold  would  .ilso  .tmount  to  .i  devalu- 
ation of  the  doll.ir,  the  worlds  key  currency 
in  foreign  trade  The  re.sult  would  be  a  major 
Jolt  to  coritldence  in  btusine^s  and  llnanclaJ 
circles 

(-"entral  b.mker.s  fe.ir,  also  that  an  increase 
m  the  price  of  gold  would  only  whet  the  ap- 
petites if  speculators,  who  s(X)n  would  start 
hoarding  igaln  in  anticipation  of  yet  another 
increiuse 

.^re  there  other  re.is(jn.s  why  paper  gold  h.is 
been  adopted'' 

Bankers  feel  that  p.iper  gold  can  he  In- 
creajsed  in  an  orderly  way.  year  by  year,  to 
meet  world  money  needs  Increases  In  mon- 
etary reserves  no  longer  will  have  to  depend 
on  the  gold-production  policies  of  South  Af- 
rica, or  on  tiow  much  gold  Russia  decides  to 
-sell   irom   its  hoard 

Exactly  how  is  the  U  .S  lo  gain  from  the 
new  money  plan' 

One  way  will  be  the  relatively  small  source 
of  new  credit  U  .S  will  now  get  at  the  Mon- 
etary Fund 

Secondly,  the  US  dollar  no  longer  will  be 
expeci,ed  to  carrv  .is  heavy  a  load  as  in  the 
pa-st  in  providing  linanci.il  reserves  to  luel 
the  world  bo<:)m 

Why  not^ 

rhe  huge  net  outflow  of  dollars  from  the 
U  S  vear  .ifter  year,  h.xs  provided  the  world 
with  money  needed  to  finance  rising  trade. 
production  and  employment  But  the  satura- 
tliin  {x>int  now  lias  been  reached.  The  out- 
iTlde  world  no  longer  wants  to  pile  up  more 
dollars 

■The  US  for  its  part,  is  trying  to  stem  the 
dollar  drain  by  raising  taxes,  cutting  spend- 
ing and  slowing  inflation 

Once  the  US  succeeds  in  halting  the  dol- 
lar outflow,  the  world  would  face  a  money 
squeeze  With  paper  gold,  however,  that 
problem    no    longer    faces    the    world 

Will  paper  gold  make  possible  a  less  pain- 
ful   adjustment   tor   the   US? 

No,  not  at  all  This  country  continues  to 
face  the  same  reqviirements  as  l>efore  with 
regard  to  .spending  .uid  income  The  US  — 
as  will  all  other  nations — still  will  have  to 
live  within  its  means  and  earn  its  way  In  the 
world    That's  basic  and   unchanged. 

Hut  won't  paper  gold  enable  countries  to 
put    iff  making  ends  meet' 

P.iper  gold.  It  i.s  true,  .imounts  to  a  loan. 
Countries  th.it  .iccept  !>a[)er  gold  In  payment 
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of  biiliuices  due  from  other  nations,  as  they 
must  under  the  plan,  will  simply  be  ex- 
tending credit  to  countries  that  are  runniiig 
in  the  red  m  their  international  payments. 
But  natlon.s,  Ihe  same  ,us  your  local  banker, 
TV  11. it  Willing  to  give  unlimited  credit, 
rh.tt's  whv  the  .imount  of  paper  gold  to  be 
issued  each  year  is  to  be  limited,  over  all. 
.Old  rationed  out  to  each  country  In  line  with 
that  country's  contribution  to  the  Monetary 
Fund 

Will  France's  refusal  to  co  along  wreck  the 
plan- 
fill  tral  b, inkers  say  that  it  would  be  better 
if  France  went  along,  but  that  it  Is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary.  About  95  per  cent  of  the 
free  world's  Imanclal  resources  are  repre- 
sented by  nations  backing  paper  gold.  And 
even  France  has  stated  that,  some  time  in 
the  luture,  it  may  decide  to  join  up, 

Wh.it's    next    m    the    timetable    lor    jjaper 
gold'' 

Two   major  steps  he  aiiead : 

Member  nations  of  the  Monetary  Fund  now 

must    .ipprove    the    machinery    for    cranking 

out    paper    gold     US,    offlcials   say    they    will 

watching    to   .see    if    the    US.    is    taking    real 


push  the  plan  in  Congress  in  the  current 
session 

Approval  of  the  machinery  require.s  an 
80  per  cent  vote  weighted  according  to  mem- 
bers' contributions  to  the  Fund,  with  at  least 
65  countries  .igreelng,  Offlclal.s  say  that  ap- 
proval of  the  (15  countries  could  lie  com- 
pleted  by  early    1969 

With  such  approval,  would  paper  t:old 
then  be  issued'' 

No.  not  necessarily.  Tlie  amount  of  paper 
gold  to  be  issued  is  to  be  dctormlncd  l.y 
the  head  of  the  Monetary  Fund-  Picrrr-Paul 
Schweitzer-  after  an  informal  poll  oi  key 
nations. 

The  decision  to  go  ahead  and  crank  (.ut 
the  paper  gold,  however,  will  require  ap- 
proval of  8,T  per  cent  of  the  members  on  a 
weighted  taa-sis.  The  Common  Market  coun- 
tries, with  about  16  per  cent  of  the  vote  m 
the  Monetary  F'und,  thus,  could  block  actual 
issuance  of  the  paper  gold-  if  the  Common 
Market  Six  voted  as  a  bloc 

What  might  cause  a  veto  of  actual  l^suancc 
of  jiaper  gold? 

Omcials    say    that    other    nations    will    be 


action  to  restrain  its  boom,  cut  back  It.s  pay- 
ments deliclt 

.^.s  one  rcntral  banker  jjut  It : 
The    world    will    get    pajHT    gold    only    .1 
US,  shows  some  discipline   If  it  doesn't  tlu'sc 
nations  are  not   going   to  plaster  [lapcr   cold 
on   lop   of  mo!  f   ]>iippr  dollars" 
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ir   iXFlNDITURI   tf   FCKflGN  CURRlNCIfS  ANU   APPROPPIATID  i  UNOl,  by  lOMMITTtl   cN  LOMMFRCl 


RKPORT  BY  rOMMITT^KE  ON  COM- 
MERCr-:  ON  ITS  USK  OP  FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES  IN  1967 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  Mr,  Pre.';ident,  in  .i  - 
coi'dance  with  the  Mutual  Security  Acf 
of  1954.  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  tri  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  leixirt  of  the  Committee  on  Coni- 
inerce.  conccrnint'  the  foreiCTi  currencies 
and  US.  dollars  utilized  by  that  com- 
mittee m  1967  in  connection  with  foreit^n 
travel. 

There  beinif  no  ob.iection,  the  rejxirt 
was  ordered  to  be  lirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us    1,1'iATt    bUAtlf.  JA'l    1   AND  UtC    51    1967 


lOflMI'C 


Mertis 


Ttiinspod'ition 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Dvl<stia  Jacob: 

i.ermanv 

L)enmark 
Soviet  Union 

Subtotal 

Hart    Phili[.  A  : 
Japan 
Vietn.im 
Thailand 
India 
f  rancp 
Germany  . . . 

Subtotal 

Haitke  Vance: 
ingland 
'.rteden   ..    . 
USSR 

Austiia 

Israel 

Greece 

Gertnsny 

Subtotal 

Matkel,  Daniel  B.: 
France. . 
Germany 


rian.c  cl  cuTccy 


Foreicn 
cuncncv 


U  S    Iff  llat 

et][jHalFnt 

I.I  U  S 

cuuer-cy 


rnreipn 
cuffeiicy 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

(ir  11  S 

currency 


Mail. 

Kroner 

Rutile.. 


374.  bi' 
122.40 


b4,  l,.i 
136.  CO 


190.00 


1G6.  47 
37.80 


i4.  UO 
42.00 


Foreifn 
curipncy 


4.  370. 69 
41.61 
11.  70 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


1,092.40 
6.00 
13.00 


Forcipn 
currency 


4b7.  7b 
b3.  lU 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 
currency 


66.00 
bS.OO 


Foreign 
currency 


4.  370. 69 

1.040.35 

225. 00 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


1.092.40 
150.00 
250.00 


Yen        , 

Piastre 

Bahl 

in.  128 
21,5.'4 

Huiiee 
1  unc 
Ueuhchp  marks 

.3l'  bb 

?8. 1.'  18.872 

18?.  ?4  12.776 

48.13        l.jll.ii 


?7. 1,5 


430,95 


66.00 


52.22 

108.27 
63.75 

87.94 


7.806 
2.600 


765.  ?6 
8,119.80 


1.111.40 

21.68 

126,40 

155.70 
2.  043.  33 


3.000 

4.720 

514  25 

119 

73.50 


125  00 


8.33 
40.00 
25.  00 
14.49 

15.00 


39.805 

39.  000 

5.415.50 

119 

1,500.26 

8.119.80 


305,54 


Subtotal 

Welin    Jijhn  H  ,  • 

liermany 

Japan  . 
Italy 
Mexico.   - 


X-.- 


Pounds 

I-  rona 

l-uble 

bchilliiip 

Pound     .. 

Irachma 

Deutsche  n  aik 


Franc 
Leut'che  n-ark 


Deutsche  n  ark 

1  en 

Lire 
Peso 


64.7.11 

110.00 

1.432.1,1) 

642.  b'l 

;'4ll,  liU 
2.7U0.  00 


706.60 


180.  CO 
22.  to 

278.  66 
25.61) 
80.60 
90.00 


57.4.7 
85.00 
(') 

308.  40 

210.  60 

i.  COO.  00 


312. 18 


160.  00 
15.60 

(') 
12.00 
70.60 

100.00 


10.14.7 

25.00 

45.00 

128.50 

•    60.00 

1.500.00 

5891.08 


2,347.11 


30.cn 

5.00 
50.00 

5.00 

20.00 

50.00 

1,482.78 


102.82 


10.14.7 

40.  00 

19.74 

205.  60 

90.00 

300.  00 


30.00 
8.00 

21.94 
8.00 

30.  on 

10.00 


143.1.8 

250.00 

315.00 

1.135.00 

600.00 

7.  500.  00 

5.891.08 


1.492.40 


110.35 
330.  51 
263,  28 
14.49 
305.  69 
2.043.33 

3.067  iS 


400.00 
50.  (lO 

350.  UO 
50.00 

200.  00 

250.00 
1,482.78 


675.65  .        - 
145.60  d84.  3U 


153.657 

72.  6'rtl 

2.398 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


>  Included. 


145.10 


426.  CO 
115.31 
160,  00 

701.31 

.016  91 


80.  081 

99.  640 

1.623 


357.  00 
120.  to 
120.00 


222.  07 
160.00 
130.00 

512.07 

1,367.25 


163.  70 
3.177.50 


15,884.42 

102.  V58 

49.920 

1.059 


1. 642. 78 


33.  50 
794.20 


285.  40 


107.94 

53.  50 


1.740 
3.177.60 


2. 782. 78 


357.  00 
794.  20 


827. 70 


3. 869.  45 

255.  UO 

80.00 

84.00 


228.780 

58.  244 

1,614 


58.50 


634  24 
93.54 
126.00 


15.884.42 

565.276 

281.250 

6,634 


4,318.45 
10. 247. 4I 


853.78 

1.248.04 


1.151.20 


3,859.45 

1.557  31 

448  85 

500.00 

6.38S.61 

14,B79  61 


•  Jan.  1,1967.  ardJai.il,  19i8. 


Chnxrmiiv  .  Comnuttrc  on  Co7n77i('rcc. 
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Foreign  currency  (U.S.  Jollai  equivalent) 


PFCAPITULATlOtI 


Amount 
J14, b79  61 


PRESIDENT  APPLAUDED  FOR  WAT- 
SON APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent JLihn.son  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice  to  succeed  Larry  O'Brien 
as  Postmaster  General  than  Marvin 
Watson. 


Mr.  Watson  brings  to  this  position 
preat  executive  nnd  nTaiiapenient  experi- 
ence which  v,-ill  .serve  liim  well  in  lun- 
ning  the  complex  atTairs  ( i  cur  Pest  Of- 
fice Department. 

He  holds  a  master'.';  degree  from  Bavlor 
University,  where  he  taucht  in  t!ie  eco- 
nomics department.  He  actively  involved 


himself  in  ;he  civic  affairs  of  his  com- 
inunitv.  .'^ervriiz  as  manager  of  the  cham- 
l>er  f't  coniniei'cc.  city  secretary  and  ciiy 
.nidse  ol  Damaerfield.  Tex. 

For  10  years  lie  applied  his  manage- 
ment talent.s  as  executive  as.sistant  at  the 
L'lne  Star  Steel  Co.  in  Dallas. 

Marvin    Wat.son    has    been    President 


I  I 
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Johnson's  Rood  rl«ht  hand  foi-  3  year.^— 
his  closest  adviser  most  loval  a.ssl.stant. 
and  most  intimate  friend 

The  Post  OflQce  Department  is  one  of 
America's  largest  and  most  complex  en- 
terprises. Its  affairs  touch  every  citizen 
In  the  land  It  requires  the  firm  manage- 
ment Larry  O  Bnen  has  «iven  It— and 
which  Marvin  Watson  will  brinf?. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has  a 
most  ca[>able  successor  — I  wish  inm  well 
In  the  demandlniJ!  days  aliead. 


BALTIMORE  NEWS  AMERICAN  COR- 
RESPONDENT LOOKS  AT  PRESI- 
DENT IN  HISTORY  S  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr  BREWSTER  M:  President.  R*ib- 
ert  Thomps<3rv  Wa.^hlnk;ton  correspond- 
ent for  tiie  BalMmoic  News  American. 
lias  written  that  instoiy  will  ludwe  Lyn- 
don John>on  a  meat  President 

The  turbulence  if  our  era  the  a^jony 
(n  our  decade.  iia,-<  obscured  the  great 
achievemenus  ■>!  the  Pre.^ldent  fiom  tills 
geaeiation  But  a.s  Mr  Thomi)son  states: 

He  wlU'-*>e  trp.it«l  more  kindly  by  hfetory 
til. in  by  bis  contemporaries.  i 

President  Johnson  wanted  future  Ben- 

eiations  to  rfincmber  ius  admini.-.tration 
d.-.  one  \\htcli  made  a  irontal  ,u>,sault  on 
tiie  illiteracy,  disease,  poverty,  and  in- 
justice which  niar  tiie  face  of  AmeiK-a  — 
ai'.d  tuotoo'  will  so  remember  hiin 

He  attacked  America  s  .social  probjems 
on  a  scale — and  with  a  personal  corrunit- 
ment — unprecedented  m  our  day  If 
problems  proved  difficult  of  solution  It 
was  because  they  were  deeply  ingrained 
from  generations  of  neglect  and  Hpa- 
tl'.y—  not  bfcaiise  the  President  lacl;ed 
dedication  to  their  eradication. 

For  the  first  time  a  President  called 
ui)on  America  to  take  a  long  and  hard 
collective  kok  at  itself — to  see  viiat 
needed  to  be  done  as  well  as  what  had 
already  been  done  And  with  a  nation 
united,  as  Mr  Tlionii)s<in  indicates,  he 
achieved  bre.iktluouKlis  in  medical  care 
for  the  aged.  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  civil  risiits  whicli  will  rate  liistprj-'s 
detailed  attention. 

President  Johnson  brouglit  enormooa 
talents  to  tlie  Presidency — and  acliieved 
correspondingly  Kreat  results  His  kixiul- 
edge  of  the  intricacies  of  -rovernment  en- 
abled him  to  use  the  Federal  Government 
as  an  engine  of  democracy 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Robert 
Thompsons  article,  publislied  in  the  Bal- 
timore News  American,  be  printed  in  the 
HtcoRo. 

Tliere  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
w.is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows 

(Prom  the  Bal'.iaicre  i  MU  i    Nc■A^  Amtficiji. 

Apr   7    19681 

Hi^.'RY    Witt.  Treat   L    B    .1    More    Kjf.itY 

Than  His  CoNTtMP<jRARtEi. 

I  By  Robert  E    riiompsoii  i 

HoNOLL'Lv.   Hawmi.  April  6  — There  it   jne 

tudi^puiable  tai.'t  a.buiit  Lyndon  B    JobBson 

tie    will    be   treated   mare   kindly    by   history 

t)iitn  by  his  contemporaries 

In  .'act.  the  men  .ind  women  who  .attempt 

.M  some  future  date  to  chronicle  the  e*etits 

•f  this  turbulent  era  may  even  understand. 

If   seek    to    undersl-ind.    the    36tn    President 

belter  Uian  the  people  jf  uus  sjenentlon 

Mr  Johnson  Conceded  m  public  la.;>t  week. 
*s  he  has  m  private  conversation,  that  one 


".'   al.^  f.illini{8  tiaa  'oe^n  iin   iiirtbility  to  tx>m- 
.11  uu.  aif  with  hl,s   xni.itltueni-'   of  the  11^60  s 

But  hid  .icrompll»hnient»  hla  i.»l<>r  .iiid  ills 
'■rdeal  should  comiminlcate  '.Jiemselve«  <)ulte 
clearly  t<j  those  whij  try  in  later  decades  to 
.ih.iess  the  JohiiM^n  vrars  m  hlstorUal  per- 
.spe -tive 

Like  two  other  stur<ly  rouRh-hewn  preel- 
itenta.  Andrew  Jackson  .lad  Harry  -S  lYvimiin. 
,\Ir  .iohiifton  .inrt  hl.s  im.i^e  will  improve  Willi 
tiie  p.\ftaa<e  of  time 

The  little  men  who  hava  laiinted  him  wiih 
cries  of  murderer"  .md  war  monger'  .is  he 
foiiKtU  to  preserve  pen<-e  ;iiid  sUtblllty  in 
S<iutliea*t  Asia  ■aIU  by  then  be  forgotten 
Mr   Johnsim  will  nol 

Ii.itter-d/iy  historians  will  be  :ible  to  look 
bark  and  reiill7.e  that  It  w.is  Mr  Johnson 
who  att.ilned  the  bre<ak-tliroughs  in  medical 
.■;ire  for  the  .iged.  federal  aid  to  education. 
the  struggle  to  contain  'lie  popiil.'itlon  ex- 
pli>sion.  lar-reachlng  lecrisl-^tlon  for  racial 
equiillty  And  many  other  ureas  of  concern 
to  mankind 

If  may  lie  the  great  Irony  of  the  20th 
Cenrury  that  .so  many  Amerlc.ins  rejected 
•he  leadership  of  a  President  under  whom 
they  enjoyed  iinsiirp'U>sed  prosperity  and 
whose  rr^rird  of  achievement  Is  possibly  un- 
ffiualled 

The  supreme  tragedy  tor  Mr  Jolmson  who 
has  been  sUilked  by  tragefly  since  he  was 
catapulted  Into  the  White  House,  miiy  have 
been  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
H.ivlng  rreed  himself  of  political  ambition 
-And  obligation  in  :\n  etTort  to  end  dhtslon 
wltliln  the  nation,  'he  President  .--uddenly 
was  confronted  with  eruption  of  disunity 
icross  the  nation  as  pe.ice  .md  unity  HnaJly 
ippeared  t.o  loom    -omcwhere  on  the  horizon 

A  sin  of  the  old  confederacy.  Mr  Johnson 
pii5*e<l  tiirough  the  Senate  the  first  civil 
right*  legislation  since  the  reconstruction. 
.\s  President,  he  has  signed  into  law  all  siib- 
•.equent  ;aws  tor  racial  equality  .ind  oppor- 
tunity 

Yet.  when  the  President  who  has  done 
more  for  tlie  Negro  than  .itiy  'f  his  pred- 
I'cejsors  nnally  reached  the  grandest  hour  of 
Ills  -areer  It  wius  shattered  by  brutal,  shame- 
nil  .'.iiiiii  violence 

But  Mr  Johnson  li.is  Ijeen  .i  victim  of  hlm- 
.^elf  Jiiid,  even  more  importantly,  of  the  lib- 
eral establishment  whose  objectives  iif  20 
vears   lie  has  written   Into   law. 

The  President  has  marie  ills  mistakes.  He 
'las  occasionally  overacted  and  sometimes 
underacted.  His  pride,  his  sensitivity  and  his 
insecurity   have  worked   agnlnst    him. 

yet.  In  the  final  analysis,  he  wili  be 
nidged — like  Jackson  .^nd  Truman — by  liis 
\crompllsliments,  rather  than  by  defects  of 
personaJltv  or  style. 

Mr  Johnson's  act  of  statesmanship — 
Yielding  tlie  Presidency  In  tlie  name  of  unity 
i;id  peace — Is  unjiaralleled  in  lilstory. 

He  no  longer  felt  tiiat  he  could  achieve 
'he  grejit  consensus  of  which  he  dreamed  He 
!io  longer  was  willing  to  subject  Ivlmself,  his 
lamily  and  his  jissoclates  to  vUllficatlon  He 
cl«nded  to  make  a  final  desperate  efT..irt  to 
end  the  Vietnamese  war  and  then  turn  the 
stewardship  of  the  American  government 
over  to  someone  else 

After  exhibiting  such  courage,  the  Presi- 
dent was  deeply  hurt  when  Sen  J  WUiiam 
Fulbright  .xsserted  falsely  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  the  boiiibtug  cessation  ordered  by  Mr 
Johnson  was  nol  enough  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  conference  table 

For  Mr.  Johnson  is  .i  man  who  c.in  be 
hurt  .md  has  lieen  hurt. 

He  has  seen  old  friends  turn  .igainst  him 
He  has  witnessed  tlie  disloyalty  of  those 
whose  careers  he  nurtured.  He  has  watched 
the  exodus  of  those  f.ur-weauher  comrades 
who  could   not  stand   tlie  storm 

Abo\e  all,  lie  has  been  haunted  and  taunt- 
ed for  nearly  live  years  by  ridicule  of  his 
expansive  personality,  his  southern  accent, 
his  frontier  nuniier  Kennedy  devotees  who 
remained   In  federal   ]><jsts   under  Mr    John- 


sou  privately  referred  to  him  as  Uncle  Kud" 
and     Corn  Pone       and  not  with  affection 

Such  abuse  is  not  easy  to  lake,  even  when 
the  target  of  the  abuse  is  a  giant  compared 
to  his  detractors  Jackson  and  rYuniaii  wrre 
victims  .if  similar  .snobbery 

Very  lew  individuals  In  this  world  h.i\o  .i 
true  coniprfherisiiiM  of  the  dynamic  complex 
character  nt  Mr  Juhn.son  Ami  those  lew  .up 
largely  family  and  friends  wtio  have  walked 
at  his  side  lor  nearly  40  years  irom  the 
dusty  banks  of  the  Pedernales  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  White  House 

But  there  are  others  of  us.  who  have 
gleaned  some  knowledge  of  his  motivations, 
his  aspirations,  his  strength  .us  we  have  rid- 
den with  him  through  Ihe  rutiged  Texas  hill.s. 
walked  ab<:>ut  the  VVlilte  House  groiiiuls  :uk1 
talked  In  the  privacy  of  his  olllc* 

When  conversation  lias  turned  ui  lii.s  plai  o 
111  history.  Mr.  Johnson  hiis  remarked  that 
lie  wants  to  be  remembered  lor  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  banishment  of  Illiteracy,  disease, 
poverty  and  injustice  irom  this  land  i;nd 
other  lands. 

To  him  this  is  the  basic  element  of  .i  peace- 
ful world 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  Presidents  stand 
in  Vietnam  has  been  to  provide  the  jieoples 
of  Asia  with  the  kind  of  security  in  which 
ihey  can  begin  to  make  social  and  economic 
progress. 

He  has  believed  that  indigenous  commu- 
nists in  South  Vietnam — the  members  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front— could  become 
part  of  the  nations  Democratic  system  but 
not  the  usurpers  of  the  country  He  has.  for 
three  years,  held  out  an  invitation  to  Haii'  1 
to  Join  In  peaceful  development  of  the 
Ntekong  Delta,  assisted  by  tt  S    tin.-inclal  aid 

For  the  millions  who  have  elected  to  dis- 
believe these  high  motives.  Ihe  dnimallo 
e.ents  of  ihLs  fxost  week  should  come  as 
.1  .stiock 

For  iiK«e  who  have  regarded  Mr  Johnson 
Its  u  crude,  cruel  Texan  there  is  another 
story  tlial  must  be  told 

L.ast  New  Year's  Day,  a  correspondent  and 
his  family  suffered  a  very  serioua  automo- 
bile .tccldent  near  Johnson  City  as  they  were 
heading  lor  a  press  conference  at  the  Presi- 
dents  ranch. 

The  wife  and  Uaugliier  were  severely  In- 
jured The  father  .suffered  abrasions  and  ilie 
two  sons  were  uniiarmed 

The  moment  Mr  Johnson  heard  of  the 
.ucident.  he  personally  tixik  charge  of  ar- 
rimgemetits  to  lielp  the  fanuly.  He  directed 
his  personal  physician  to  meet  them  when 
they  lUTlved  at  a  hospital  in  Austin  and  to 
do  .ill  he  could  to  .isalst  them. 

The  President  had  the  two  boys  flown  by 
helicopter  to  Ills  ranch  the  following  morn- 
ing to  sp>end  the  day  wltli  him.  He  and 
Mrs  Johnson  lelephotied  eacli  day  to  learn 
how   the   wife   and   daughter   were   faring 

.\ltliough  the  President  was  deluged  with 

problems  and  with  preparation  "i  ius  Slate 

of   the  Union  address,  he  and  Mrs.  Johnson 

■  Journeyed  to  Austin  to  ilsit  the  Injured  wi:o 

.iiid  daughter. 

The  compassion  demonstrated  by  the 
Johnsons  was  beyond  belief  if  the  family — 
especially  since  they  personally  did  not 
know  the  correspondent  iuid  his  f::ml!y. 

This  awareness  .^nd  compassion  o\er 
whiit — In  the  Uixger  world  of  nuclear  power — 
would  have  to  be  considered  details"  13 
merely  an  example:  Mr.  Johnson  has  equal 
kr.owledge  and  compassion  for  an  incredible 
numl)er  of  the  details  that  make  this  country 
and  Its  goverrunent  move  forward. 

Meeting  with  Democratic  leaders  of  House 
and  Senate  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
called the  monumental  events  of  tlie  pxst 
eight  Vfvrs. 

He  told  his  old  friends  that  he  had,  in  i960, 
forfeited  "the  t>est  Job  I  ever  liad" — as  Senate 
majority  le«der — to  run  as  Vice  President 
*lth  John  F   Kennedy. 

Had  he  not  been  on  the  ticket,  Kennedy 
would  liave  lost  Texas  and  otJier  key  South- 
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ern  states — and,  as  Mr.  Jolmson  said,  "there 
would  have  t>een  no  Kennedy  administra- 
tion."'  Ye^.  he  is  acutely  aware  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Kennedy  family  and  asso- 
ciates have  sought  to  undermine  his  presi- 
dency. 

After  nearly  three  yenrs.  as  Vice  President, 
lie  reminisced,  the  massive  burden  of  the 
Presidency  was  hurled  on  him  in  an  hour  of 
tracedy. 

The  President  said  he  had  tried  to  bind 
liie  nation's  wounds  and  bring  unity  to  a 
troubled   people. 

Now,  Mr  Johii.son  added,  he  had  come  to 
the  realization  that  he  no  longer  could  hold 
the  pieces  in  shape — that  the  divisions  and 
tlie  acrimony  were  too  fjreat  for  him  to  bear. 

If  lie  is  now  a  sadder  man,  Lyndon  Johnson 
al.so  Is  a  more  relaxed  man.  The  awesome  re- 
.sjKinslbllitv  will  be  his  until  next  January 
20 

After  that,  he  will  have  a  rendezvous  with 
lilstory. 

USDA   FOOD   AIDING   VICTIMS  OP 
CIVIL   DISTURBANCES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  provided 
over  1  million  pounds  of  food  for  victims 
of  civil  disturbances  in  at  least  four  cities 
in  the  last  5  days. 

The  cities  where  food  assistance  is  now 
being  provided  are  Washington,  D.C., 
Chicago.  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Tlie  foods,  including  dry  milk,  canned 
meat,  peanut  butter,  butter,  cheese, 
raisins,  flour  and  other  cereal  products, 
came  initially  from  local  storages.  Back- 
up -supplies  of  the  USDA-donated  food 
are  being  moved  into  the  riot-torn  cities 
as  speedily  as  stocks  can  be  located  in 
nearby  States. 

Washington  and  field  workers  of 
USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice are  cooperating  with  local  welfare 
departments  and  private  relief  agencies 
to  reach  the  riot  \ictims  with  this  USDA 
food  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  more  than 
831.000  pounds  of  USDA  food  has  been 
positioned  for  use  in  the  city  or  other 
nearby  cities  where  the  need  may  arise. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Welfare  is  now  making  scheduled  de- 
liveries to  distribution  points  from  im- 
proved receiving  and  dispersing  facilities. 
Additional  supplies  of  donated  foods  are 
being  trucked  into  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area  from  Durham,  N.C.,  Elkins, 
W.  Va..  Newcastle.  Pa.,  and  other  points. 

In  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  least  five  distrib- 
uting points  had  been  set  up  by  Tues- 
day evening.  Some  foods  originally  in- 
tended for  Washington,  D.C.,  are  being 
transferred  to  Baltimore. 

In  Chicago,  111.,  some  137,000  pounds 
of  USDA  food  were  rushed  early  Tues- 
day from  warehouses  in  Peoria,  Rock- 
ford,  and  Joliet,  111.  This  food  augments 
some  51,400  pounds  already  available, 
and  will  he  distributed  from  12  points 
around  the  city. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  food  service  is  being 
provided  through  using  USDA  and  other 
donated  foods,  and  additional  USDA  food 
supplies  are  positioned  in  warehouses 
for  immediate  use. 

I  commend  the  USDA  for  their  swift 
response  in  this  tragic  situation.  I  am 
certain  that  the  food  supplies  went  a 
long  way  in  reducing  the  suffering  caused 
during  these  disorders.  It  was  a  major 
challenge   to   collect   and   distribute   a 


million  pounds  of  food  to  thousands  of 
needy  people  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  With  fine  initiative,  organization, 
and  coordination  the  USDA  achieved 
that  goal  and  deserves  the  admiration  of 
all  Americans. 


THE  PRESIDENT  CHOOSES  WISELY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  President  Johnson  has 
been  his  ability  to  find  and  bring  into 
Government  service,  outstanding  people 
from  every  walk  of  life.  Tlie  latest  exam- 
ple is  the  armounccment  that  W.  Marvin 
Watson  has  been  nominated  to  be  the 
next  Postmaster  General. 

With  most  of  his  career  life  still  ahead 
of  him,  Mr.  Wat.son  has  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  such  different  fields 
as  teaching,  college  economics,  business 
administration,  public  .service  at  the  local 
government  level,  and  special  assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  clear  that  even  greater  achievements 
lie  ahead  of  Mr.  Watson,  and  his  nomi- 
nation deserves  the  most  widespread  ix)s- 
sible  support. 

The  outgoing  Postmaster  General. 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  enjoys  a  deserved 
reputation  as  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
selfless  devotion,  and  the  commonsense 
ability  to  make  things  work  and  get 
things  done.  Everyone  who  has  ever 
worked  with  Mr.  O'Brien  will  find  real 
cause  for  regret  in  his  leaving. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  confi- 
dence in  the  American  dollar  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  Americans. 

An  excellent  article  entitled  "Mone- 
tary Calm  Returns  to  Basel"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  8. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoNETABT  Calm  Returns  in  Basei^ — Central 
Bankers  Confer  in  Marked  Contrast  to 
QoLD  Crisis  of  4  Weeks  Ago — But  Prob- 
lems Remain — Despite  Stabilizing  Moves. 
U.S.  Payments  Deficit  Is  Soutrce  of  Un- 
certainty 

(By  John  M  Lee) 
Basel,  SwrrzERLAND.  April  7, — Four  weeks 
ago,  wintry  showers  pelted  Basel's  Bahnplatz 
as  Western  central  bankers  met  under  crisis 
conditions  and  plotted  strategy  to  stop  the 
gathering  gold  rush.  They  failed,  and  they 
were  almost  engulfed  by  the  ensuing  tidal 
wave  of  speculation  against  the  dollar. 

When  central  bankers  gathered  again  to- 
day, for  their  monthly  meeting  on  monetary 
cooperation  at  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  the  weather  was  milder.  Blue 
sitles  showed  occasionally  and  pansles 
bloomed. 

Jelle  Zijlstra,  governor  of  the  Dutch  cen- 
tral bank,  said  on  emerging  from  the  all- 
day  meeting  that  things  were  "back  to  nor- 
mal." There  was  no  communique,  not  even  an 
agenda. 

Sir  Leslie  O'Brien,  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  told  inquiring  newsmen,  "We're  try- 
ing not  to  Interest  you  people." 

However,  another  central  banker  disclosed 
a  possible  shift  In  the  French  position  on 
cooperation.  This  banker  said  the  meeting 
had  sought  the  attitude  of  the  Bank  of 
Prance    regarding    the    recent    Washington 


agreement  on  limiting  the  drain  on  monetary 
gold  France  was  not  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment 

commitment  withheid 

Tlie  French  central  bank  declined  to  \;i\e 
any  commitment,  this  source  said  But  he 
added  that,  by  its  actions,  the  French  bank 
had  indicated  its  willingness  to  cooperate 
The  banker  declined  to  be  drawn  cut  further 

Basel,  once  a  proud  symbol  of  monetary 
coojicratlon.  has  become  so  associated  with 
crisis  in  the  last  few  months  that  if  there 
IS  no  news  from  Basel  that  apparently  is  to 
be  regarded  as  good  news  indeed 

Behind  the  generalities,  however,  lay  the 
apprerlatiuii  that  ;ilthough  four  momentoiis 
weeks  of  llnaiicial  developments  had  left  the 
monetary  scoreboard  well  on  the  plus  side, 
dee|i-seatetl  jiroblems  remain  ;iiid  int.eriia- 
tiona!   confidence    is   far   from   .-i.s.sured 

monetary   progress 

Since  the  last  ill-starred  meeting,  monetnry 
waters  lKi\e  been  calmed  by  the  Washington 
decision  to  remove  both  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling  Irom  the  free  ^old  price,  the  harsh 
British  budget,  the  Stockholm  agreement  for 
Special  Drawing  Rights,  Senate  jmssage  cf 
the  United  States  tax  increase,  low  prices  on 
the  reopened  gold  market  and-  most  impor- 
tantly—  improved    Vietnam    peace    prospects. 

But  uncertainties  remain  regarding  the 
timing  and  the  extent  of  improvements  In 
the  American  and  British  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits,  the  continued  French  at- 
tacks on  the  dollar  and  the  pound,  the  long- 
term  viability  of  the  two-price  gold  system. 
(.utlets  lor  South  African  gold  mine  jiroduc- 
tiijii.  Vietnam  peace  talks  and  United  States 
domestic  econtanic  policies 

free    CONVERTIBILrrr 

The  basic  uncertainty  is  still  whether  the 
United  States  balance-of-payments  deficit 
will  ultimately  force  a  change  in  the  key- 
stone of  the  world  monetary  system;  the  free 
convertibility  of  foreign-held  dollars  for  gold 
at  $35  an  ounce 

Some  persons,  such  as  Prance's  Finance 
Minister.  Michel  Debre.  argue  that  that  con- 
vertibility has  already  t>een  circumscribed 
by  the  Washington  agreement,  from  which 
France   was  pointedly   excluded. 

Central  bankers  had  hardly  returned  home 
from  their  Basel  meeting  of  Sunday,  March 
10,  before  they  were  called  to  Washington  un 
March  16-17  lor  an  emergency  gold  confer- 
ence, TTie  decision  there  to  stop  [Kiurini;  liUt 
monetary  gold  to  hold  the  L<mdon  market 
price  at  $35  was  a  reversal  of  the  American 
position  of  1961  that  held  that  the  dollar 
would  be  threatened  if  the  London  price 
varied  markedly  from  the  official  price 

V  S    ACTION  PLEDGED 

The  dollar's  convertibility  was  affected  by 
the  agreement  not  to  sell  gold  to  central 
banks  that  resold  in  the  private  market  and 
by  a  reported  but  unannounced  agreement 
that  Washington's  monetary  allies  would  not 
convert  their  dollars  for  -gold.  The  United 
States  once  again  pledged  action  to  reduce 
its  deficit. 

The  gold  rush  subsided.  From  a  high  of 
about  $44  an  ounce,  the  free-market  price 
fell.  It  ranged  between  $38  and  $36  70  last 
week  in  London.  Volume  was  reported  to  be 
50  tons  for  the  week,  more  than  twice  nor- 
mal. But  since  sales  came  presumably  from 
hoarders  and  not  monetary  reserves,  no  one 
seemed   to  mind. 

Some  persons  were  puzz.led.  nowever 
Speculation  had  apparently  blown  up  be- 
cause of  a  worsening  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
with  all  its  implications  for  a  bigger  United 
States  budget  deficit,  and  because  of  the  free- 
ly expressed  doubts  of  some  American  Con- 
gressmen and  bankers  on  the  x^-lsdom  of  the 
United  States  gold  policy. 

DEVELOPMEITTS  NOTED 

But  it  was  not  until  last  week  that  the 
Vietnam  situation  appeared  to  show  Improve- 
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rr.»rit  and  that  Cor.a;r»8s  showi»d  *r.me  con- 
cern with  reduclni?  the  natloru  deficit 
tJir'iUi?h  «  t.iu  intrease 

WUhinit  these  developmeuta,  observers, 
asked,  wou.d  speculators  have  sold  60  tons 
lit  ?'ild  In  I^^ndon?  The  source  of  the  selling 
waj»  n')t  dlsclnaed.  although  rumors  alx)unded 
concerning  .s.,\i:h  Africa  and  even  some 
central  banks 

A  major  uncertainty  Is  the  p<j«ltlon  of 
Prince  President  de  Gaulle  h.ia  taken  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  Torts,  the  br^at  with 
hoetlle  rem.irks  directed  at  the  Unitea  States 
polltlciilly   vs  well  as  economically 

However.  In  the  view  n{  many  Eunipeans 
friendly  to  the  United  SUtes.  the  French 
prjsr.lon  finds  some  credence  in  the  continued 
United  States  deficits 
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GPrNPRXL  OBRIEN  AND  POST- 
MASTER CJENERAL-DESIGNATE 
WATSON 

Mr       MUSKIE       Mr      PresldctU.      la 

nominating,'  Mar\in  Watson  a.5  the  new 
Postmasti-r  General  of  the  L':uft>d  States. 
President  Johix.son  has  maintained  his 
tradition  of  nominating'  men  nf  ability 
and  integrity  t-)  ser\e  .n  his  Cabinet. 

Lawrence  O  Bnen  moved  from  the 
White  House  where  he  served  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  with  distinction 
aa  assistant,  confidant  and  advLser  to  tiie 
office  of  Postmaster  &-neral  wh.-re  he 
served  Presld^•nt  John.s<in  a.s  a  leading 
member  of  his  administration,  confi- 
dant, adviser  and  troiblesii.xiter.  Mr 
Watsons  chanRe  of  offlce  involves  the 
same  Icmd  of  change  in  responsibilities. 
r  have  known  Larry  O  Brlen  as  a  fellow 
New  Eni,'lander  and  g.xjd  friend,  as  a 
pr^ictlcal  politician  moved  by  idealism 
and  devotion  to  the  Prt-sldent.  I  have 
come  to  know  Marvin  Wat^n  as  a  Texan 
In  the  Johnson  tradition — a  man  who.se 
hor./ons  are  not  limited  by  his  State's 
boundaries  I  admire  his  ability,  and  I 
have  valuetl  hus  frlend.ship  I  know  how 
much  the  President  has  depended  on  his 
assistan:re  and  advice. 

Mana*;ement  of  the  Post  OCBce  re- 
quires the  .-pecial  skill  so  expertly  dis- 
played by  Larry  O  Bnen  Its  affairs  ex- 
tend into  every  comer  of  the  land.  It  is 
one  of  the  lareest  enterprises  in  the 
world  But  Marvin  Watson  Is  equal  to 
the  challen^je. 

Holder  of  a  masters  degree,  civic 
leiuler.  Texa^  Democratic  Party  leader, 
business  leader,  and  trusted  adviser  to 
the  President,  he  will  continue  to  make 
a  lar£:e  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
administration, 

I  count  h;m  a  friend  I  count  the  Na- 
tion fortunate  to  have  such  a  capable 
servant. 


CODDLLNG  OF  CRIMINALS  HELPS  TO 
ENCOURAGE    RIOTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  We-t  Virt;inia  Mr 
President,  the  Huntington  i  W.  Va  >  Ad- 
vertiser, m  an  editorial  published  in  the 
April  9.  1968.  edition  points  out  one  of 
tiie  underlym.ir  reasons  for  the  civil  dis- 
turbances w  hich  have  rocked  our  land  for 
these  past  weeks  : 

The  Advertiser  stated  that: 

The  dl.sijracef'.il  outbreaks  ..f  burning. 
lo»..tln)<,  ajicl  shooting  in  the  wake  ■  jf  the  mur- 
der of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  s-cmmed  at 
least  in  part  from  condltioas  created  and  fos- 
tered by  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 


In  a  series  of  unprecedented  decisions  be- 
ginning nvTe  thdn  10  ye.irs  ago.  the  C'.url 
has  slanted  the  Constitution  In  favor  of 
vli-lous  criminals  and  has  encourrmpd  them 
In  careers  of  violence  against  liiw-abldliig 
citizens. 

I  a.-.k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  Coddling  of  Criminals 
Helps  Encoura/e  Riots  In  Big  Cities,  be 
pri.Ued  in  the  RecoRn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wuo  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
iti  follows : 

CoUOLINC      or      C»IMtMAI..S      Hf.Lrs      E.NCOVRAGE 

Hints  IN  Bla  ClTits 
The  disgraceful  outhreiika  of  burning,  loot- 
ing ind  shooting  in  the  wake  of  the  murder 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  stemmed  lU  least 
In  part  from  conditions  created  and  fostered 
by  the  US  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  series  of  unprecedented  dei  l.slims  be- 
ginning more  than  10  years  ago.  the  c>>urt 
has  slanted  the  Constitution  In  favor  of  vi- 
cious criminals  and  has  thus  encouraged 
them  in  careers  of  violence  against  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Robert  V.  Murray,  former  chief  of  police 
uf  Washington.  DC.  one  of  the  cities  hard- 
est hit  in  the  rioting,  warned  as  long  ago 
as  1963  of  the  deiiance  th.it  leniency  was  de- 
veloping m  orlmlnais 

He  menUoned  partlcul.irly  the  Supreme 
Court  s  release  of  Andrew  Mallory  on  a 
charge  of  rape  .jnly  be<-ause  the  prisoner 
had  been  held  for  seven  and  a  half  hours 
between  hu  arrest  and  his  arr.iigunient. 

Mallory  had  confessed  the  crime,  and 
his  attorneys  offered  no  contention  that  he 
W.US  Innocent  or  that  his  confession  had  re- 
sulted from  pressure. 

Nevertheless  he  was  set  free  A  short  time 
later  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  broke  into  a 
house  and  committed  a  similar  crime  again 
Chief  Murray  cited  this  decision  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  spirit  of  defiance  in 
criminals  Another  cause  was  the  ban  on  in- 
vestigative axresu  Imposed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  commissioners  in  1963 

In  an  interview  In  the  Act.  21.  1963  Issue 
of  U  S  News  &  World  Report.  Chief  Murray 
declared  the  Mallory  decision  and  the  ban 
on  investigative  arr-sts  had  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  increase  In  Washington  crime  " 
Most  criminals,  he  said,  would  laugh  at  an 
officer  who  asked  them  to  come  to  the  police 
department  for  questioning 

But  in  spite  of  this  warning  of  Chief  Mur- 
ray, of  other  police  officers  and  'udges  and 
prosecutors  across  the  country,  the  Supreme 
Court  continued  Its  policy  of  slanting  the 
law  in  favor  of  criminals. 

Finally  in  a  landmark  derision  the  court 
cl  unped  h.indcuffs  upon  police  by  decreeing 
that  before  questioning  a  suspect.'  they  must 
tell  him  that  he  need  hot  talk  at  all.  that 
an> thing  he  says  may  be  used  against  him 
in  a  trial  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  the 
presence  of  a  i.iwyer  during  the  Interroga- 
tion. 

This  decision  haa  resulted  In  the  release  of 
rapists,  robbers  and  even  multiple  murderers 
to  prey  upon  society  and  has  encouraged  all 
criminals  in  their  detlance  of  the  authori- 
ties. 

In  1965  fax  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover 
pointed  out  that  one  of  tiie  major  causes  of 
the  rising  rate  of  crime  was  the  repetition  of 
offenses  by  those  who  had  received  leniency. 

Of  the  a02  whose  names  had  appeared  on 
the  list  of  the  "Ten  Most  Wanted  Fugitives." 
167  had  been  given  some  type  of  leniency. 
Of  the  14  FBI  special  agents  killed  In  gun 
battles,  12  were  slain  by  those  who  had  been 
granted  parole,  probation  or  other  type  of 
leniency. 

This  coddling  of  vicious  criminals  not  only 
has  contributed  to  the  alarming  increase  of 
other  crimes  but  has  undoubtedly  encour- 
aged   the    noting    that    his    disgraced    the 


l':.it.»d  SUtes.  particularly  the  national  capl- 
t.il   :n  recent  years. 

Statistics  relea«ed  after  the  Watts  rioting 
In  Log  Angeles  showe<i  that  a  large  munber 
of  those  arrested  had  a  record  ol  proxlous 
crimes 

The  eruptions  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  .issiisslnatlon  of  Dr  King,  the  apixsile  of 
nonviolence,  were  probably  more  the  mani- 
festation of  crlmm.il  and  irresponsible  tend- 
encies of  a  relative  few  than  direct  reprisal 
fL.r  the  senseless  act  of  one  white  man 

Tlie  w.iy  to  stop  5uch  outbreaks  is  to  ;ir- 
rest.  prosecute  .ind  punish  those  respon.-5ible 
whether  direct  parllclpanis  or  criminal  insll- 
g.itors 

At  long  la^t.  after  years  of  delay,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  has  Anally  approved 
a  bin  that  grants  some  of  the  firearms  con- 
trols asked  by  Presuleni  Johnson  and  also 
loosens  the  h.mdculfs  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  placed  upi^n  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

The  measure  would  bar  the  Supreme  Court 
from  reviewing  cases  in  which  the  hltflK-st 
court  In  the  state  had  ruled  that  a  con- 
fession was  voluntary 

The  only  test  of  the  admissibility  of  con- 
fessions in  federal  criminal  trials  would  be 
whether  they  were  given  voluntarily.  Tliey 
could  not  be  barred  because  the  suspect's 
lawyer  w;ia  not  present  during  the  ques- 
tioning 

The  bill  does  not  ban  Interstate  mall- 
order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  Uie  means 
by  which  Lee  H.iney  Oswald  obtained  the 
we.ipon  with  which  he  .issasslnated  President 
Kennedy 

It.  does,  however,  forbid  Interstate  mall- 
order  sales  of  handguns  and  sales  over  the 
counter  to  nonresidents  of  a  state. 

But  the  measure  Is  not  yet  law  It  will 
doubtless  be  opposed  by  lobbyists  for  gun 
sales  and  by  the  bleeding-heart  liberals  who 
seem  to  think  the  constitution  Is  for  tlie 
protection  of  criminals  instead  of  those  who 
i>bey  the  laws. 

To  .issure  Its  approval  good  citizens  acnxss 
the  country  should  deluge  their  senators  .md 
representatives  with  pleas  tor  support. 

These  pleas  should  come  especially  from 
responsible  coloretl  people  who  are  the  most 
fre<iuent  victims  of  crime  In  tlie  ghettos  and 
the  heaviest  sutferers  in  riots 

Tliese  people  have  shown  highly  commend- 
able restraint  and  i;o<xl  Judgment  In  their 
rea<-tlon  to  the  monstrous  murder  of  their 
clvU  rights  leader,  and  their  voices  wnil  be 
effective  in  urging  legislation  that  will  pro- 
tect them  ,ind  other  good  citizens  from  ilie 
alarming  Increase  In  violence. 


TEACHERS  SEEK  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 

Mr  .MONRONEY  Mr  President,  today 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
its  member  State  associations  beein  their 
Teacheis-in-P'jhtics  Weekend.  We  ail  re- 
member the  days  when  jjolitical  action  by 
■  teachers  was  coiLsidered  improper  and 
even  grounds  for  dismi.s.sal.  Foriunaiciy 
for  our  country  this  attitude  no  longer 
prevails. 

Teachers  are  now  allowed  to  excici.sc 
all  of  the  r!ght,s  and  icsr^on.sibililies  of 
free  citizenship,  and  amoni;  the  most  im- 
portant of  the.se  is  participation  in  poli- 
tics We  have  eume  to  realize  that  a  ufKid 
teacher  can  play  an  active  role  in  his 
party  without  in;ectini,'  ins  political  views 
into  the  content  of  his  leaching 

We  know.  too.  that  we  need  tlie  voice 
of  liie  experienced  teacher  and  school 
administrator  when  we  make  the  deci- 
.sions  on  educational  policy  and  financial 
supixirt  for  education  which  are  so  im- 
portant a  duty  of  government  at  evei-y 
level,   local.   State,   and   Federal.   More 
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than  ever  before,  these  governmental  de- 
cisions on  education  will  shape  the  desti- 
nies of  our  children  as  individuals  and 
the  strenKth  and  quality  of  our  Nation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  recently  gone  through 
the  painful  process  of  increasing  the 
budfiet  and  raising  revenues  for  educa- 
tion. The  Oklahoma  Education  Associa- 
tion was  an  active  party  to  the  strugKle- 
Our  teachers  helped  thousands  of  citi- 
zens to  realize  that  we  must  continue  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of  our 
education  and  to  expand  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  Oklahomans  if  we  are 
to  sustain  our  State's  sound  economic 
growUi. 

At  the  Federal  level  we  recoRnized  this 
principle  many  years  ago,  but  we  were 
not  able  to  re.solve  conflicts  and  begin 
to  nivc  effective  financial  support  to  edu- 
cation until  the  launching  of  the  Rus- 
.sian  Sputnik  in  1957.  This  dramatic  event 
led  to  a  stern  evaluation  of  our  own  edu- 
cational system  and  ultimately  to  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  subsequent  measures  providing 
financial  helj)  to  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education. 

Perhaps  we  could  have  acted  sooner  if 
more  teachers  had  been  in  positions  of 
leadersliip  in  State  and  local  politics  and 
government,  where  they  could  have  pre- 
sented the  case  for  Federal  aid  more 
forcefully.  Or  if  more  teachers  had  been 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  teachers  are  entering  a  Teachers- 
in-Politlcs  Weekend,  and  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  more  teachers  in  politics  for  the 
benefit  of  American  education. 


SPECIAL  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  25.  1968,  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  S.  2871.  a  bill  virtually  identical 
to  H.R.  15398  as  passed  by  the  House.  My 
bill,  in  which  I  was  joined  by  26  of  our 
colleagues  in  sponsoring,  and  H.R.  15398 
as  passed  by  the  House,  would  first, 
broaden  the  base  of  efforts  under  the  ex- 
tremely successful  national  school  limch 
program  to  improve  child  nutrition  by 
authorizing  a  3-year  pilot  program  to 
reach  children  with  a  food  service  in  a 
wide  variety  of  nonschool  situations;  and 
second,  would  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  school  breakfast  program. 

I  was  extremely  disappointed  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestrj-  in  reporting  out 
H.R.  15398.  H  R.  15398,  as  reported  out 
by  the  committee,  not  only  completely 
deletes  the  special  pilot  food  service  pro- 
gram, but  also  reduces  the  authorizations 
for  the  higlily  successful  school  break- 
fast program. 

I  urge  that  this  body  approve  the  pro- 
visions ol  S.  2871  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  contained  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  15398.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26,  1968,  I  called  attention  to 
my  colleagues  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
the  provisions  of  S.  2871 — Congressional 
Record,  pages  4085  and  4086.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  pro- 
visions appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
today  for  ready  reference  of  all  those 


interested  in  knowing  of  these  provisions 
in  more  detail. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any 
conceivable,  rational  reason  why  we  can- 
not make  a  good,  organized  food  service 
available  to  children  away  fix)m  home 
whether  it  be  at  school,  in  day-care  cen- 
ters or  any  other  group  situations  where 
they  can  be  reached.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  how  we  can  say  that  school 
food  service  is  important  to  srhool-age 
children  but  that  a  similar  food  service 
is  not  needed  by  children  in  day-care 
centers  or  even  by  schoolchildren  during 
the  summer  months. 

Good  nutrition  is  important  t-o  all  of 
us — it  is  particularly  important  to  chil- 
dren— they  are  a  vulnciablc  .moup.  Good 
nutrition  is  a  year-round  need — it  does 
not  end  when  the  school  door  clo.ses  for 
the  summer  and  begin  again  when  the 
fall  tenn  begins. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  iei)oit 
from  officials  of  .several  .schools  in  Clovis, 
N.  Mex.  The  report  deals  specifically  with 
the  school  breakfast  jsrogram  but  is  iier- 
tinent  to  all  features  of  tlie  legislation 
we  are  discussing  today : 

Breakfast  at  .school  along  with  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  ;i;ls  Ix-come  very  im- 
portant to  those  students  who  attend  llie 
three  schools  located  in  economically  de- 
prived areas  of  Clovis.  New  Mexico  .Since 
academics  are  taught  in  the  morning  in  most 
of  these  .schools,  breakfast  is  particularly  im- 
portant. Children  arc  much  more  receptive 
to  learning  when  tliey  are  not  hungry. 

In  eight  short  montlis  we  liave  seen  the 
breakfast  propram  grow  from  a  partici[)ation 
of  250  to  over  450  We  are  happy  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  children  learning  to 
eat  foods  that  they  did  not  know  existed  in 
the  past  and  also  seeing  hungry,  tinder- 
nourished  children   become  beautiful. 

Teachers  have  reported  to  us  the  value  of 
the  sttident  having  breakfast.  Listed  here 
are  the  principle  ways  that  have  been  re- 
ported to  me: 

1.  Gained  weight; 

2.  More  alert  in  class: 

3.  Longer  attention  span: 

4.  More  responsive; 

5.  Less  fighting  on  the  playground; 

6.  -Mthough  a  flu  epidemic  has  come  to 
Clovis  and  our  schools  have  been  hard  hit, 
the  breakfast  participation  has  been  approxi- 
mately the  same; 

7.  Achievement  "in  .school  has  increased: 

8.  There  is  no  longer  an  absentee  problem 
In  these  economically  deprived  areas  as  far 
as  school  is  concerned. 

No  report  can  adequately  depict  what  the 
Breakfast  Program  means  to  the  partici- 
pating: children.  If  this  program  is  continued 
and  developed  properly,  it  may  well  become 
recognized  as  the  most  worthwhile  aid  ever 
granted  to  economically  deprived  children. 
Hunger  is  a  terrible  handicap  which  should 
be  lifted  from  these  children  in  order  that 
they  may  grow,  learn  and  otherwise  develop 
themselves  and  have  a  chance  equal  to 
others  to  acquire  sound  health  and  economic 
stability. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  one  of  the 
many  examples  which  can  be  referred 
to  in  clearly  depicting  the  benefits  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  school  lunch 
programs.  Let  us  move  to  extend  these 
benefits  to  all  needy  children  away  from 
home  whether  they  be  in  school  or  in  day 
care  centers.  They  are  all  equally  hungry. 
They  are  all  equally  needy.  Let  us  move 
to  accept  the  House-passed  version  of 
H.R. 15398. 


S.  2R71  :  SfECIAL  POOD  .SERVICF  Pr.OCRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN  (HOVSE-I'ASSrD  VERSION  OE  H.R. 
1 .')  3  9  8  I 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  has  two  major 
features: 

First.  Using  the  approaches  and  ex- 
perience developed  in  21  years  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  and  3 
years  with  the  school  breakfast  program. 
S.  2871  would  broaden  the  ba.se  of  ef- 
forts to  improve  child  nutrition  by  au- 
Ihonzint;  a  3-year  jnlot  iiiourain  to  reach 
children  with  a  food  .service  in  n  wide 
variety  of  nonschool  situations:  '  a '  In 
public  or  ini\ate  nonprofit  day-care  c(  n- 
t^'rs.  .settlement  and  neighborhood  hou.ses 
and  131  ivale  nonprofit  preschool  activities 
on  a  year-round  basis  with  a  full  range 
of  Federal  food  assistance;  Oji  during 
the  summer  months  in  recreational  pro- 
grams such  as  day  camps  and  youth 
centers — a  very  important  step  forward, 
particulaily  for  children  of  low-mcome 
families  wiio  face  the  summer  nutrition 
gap  when  the  .school  lunch  program  is 
not  available. 

At  the  iJie.sent  time,  assistance  under 
the  National  School  Limch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act  programs  is  limited  to  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  school  activities — with 
the  exception  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. 

Great  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  effects  of  poor  nutrition  m 
\ery  yoimg  children.  Similar  concern  has 
been  expressed  that  children  who  have 
a  lunch  program  available  throughout 
the  school  year  have  no  access  to  such  a 
program  during  the  summer  month.s — 
except  in  those  rare  instances  where  they 
are  enrolled  in  summer  school  and  the 
cafeteria  remains  open. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  close 
the  one  final  gaj)  in  the  legislative  frame- 
work we  have  developed  over  the  years 
to  improve  child  nutrition. 

The  lorogram  will  Ix-  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
working  through  the  State  educational 
agencies — just  as  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutntion  Acts. 

Meal-type  standards  that  make  a  pcsi- 
tive  contribution  to  good  nutrition  will 
be  met  as  a  condition  for  receiving  as- 
.sistance — just  as  in  the  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs. 

In  circumstances  of  .sevei-e  need,  up  to 
80  jKncent  of  the  operating  co.st  of  tlie 
food  service  may  be  covered — ju.st  as  in 
the  breakfast  program. 

Authority  for  the  conduct  and  super- 
vision of  Federal  programs  to  assist  eli- 
gible institutions  in  providing  food  serv- 
ice for  children  is  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — as  is  now  the  case 
in  .school  food  .service  programs. 

State  educational  agencies  may  receive 
limited  financial  assistance  for  program 
administration — as  in  the  case  of  the 
breakfast  program  and  the  .special  a.ssist- 
ancc  phase  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program. 

Second.  The  second  major  feature  of 
the  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
continuing  authority  for  the  school 
breakfast  program.  This  has  been  a  high- 
ly successful  pilot  operation  for  3  yeais. 
Some  100.000  children  are  now  partici- 
pating nationwide  and  it  is  expected  that 
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there  will  be  160  000  participating  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  vf-ar  when  authority 
for  the  pilot  proKram  expires  Teachers 
and  principals  and  children  want  and 
need  this  program  on  a  cnntinuinK  basis. 
It  has  made  a  rt'markabli'  diJTer.^nce  in 
the  attitude  and  capacity  of  thousands  of 
children  who  Wt'ie  not  dull  or  trouble- 
makers— just  hungry 


TRUTH    IN   LENDING     ITS   PROMISK 
AND   IMPORTANCE 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President, 
truth-m-lendinK  leaislation  was  the  topic 
of  a  recent  informative  radio  discussion 
bv  the  Connress\Mjr.;an  from  Missouri 
v^ho  has  championed  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer.  Leonor  k  Si'lli- 
VAN  toyeiher  with  L'nder  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Joseph  W  Barr,  and  Mr. 
Charles  R  McNeill,  director  ol  the  Wash- 
Inuton  otfice  of  the  American  Banker.s 
.■\ssociation 

F'ortunately  now  after  8  years,  both 
!he  Senate  and  the  House  have  pa.s.sed 
bills  on  disclosure  of  consumer  credit 
costs  aiid  conferees  bei^an  discussion  yes- 
terday on  the  two  versions  of  the  tiuth- 
m-Iendinu  lei?islanon 

L<:>t  us  hope  that  the  bf>t  possible  les- 
i.-.lation  for  the  .\merican  consumer 
emerLtes  from  this  conference 

The  program,  pre.sented  by  Georgc- 
wwn  University  Radio  Foium  with  Mr 
Wallace  Fanninw  as  moderator,  piovided 
a  keen  perspective  on  the  needs  for  this 
legislation,  its  purposes  and  limitations 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  tht  Record  the  principal 
parts  of  the  discussion  taken  from  a 
transcript  of  the  pro«rain 

There  beint:  no  obiection,  the  excerpis 
from  the  di.scussion  weie  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  a.s  follows 
V\\e    deurjfettiwn    Uni'.ersltv    R:idlii    Poriini 
Mur    II    !968l 

rRlTH    IN    LENKINC.       Ks    PnovtlHf     »Nll 
ImPi>RT«Ni'E 

Mrs   SullHan.  If  ;-oti  would  begin    ple:i&e 

Kepre»en;Atlve  Si'llivan  I  wuulU  be  gltid 
■>)  expl.im  the  purpose  of  tlus  legislntion. 
«titch  IS  to  ppjvtde  the  ciistmner — the  ooii- 
.sunier — the  facts  which  he  h.ii  to  have  in 
order  to  be  ,ible  t<>  'ise  credit  in  .m  informed 
in.iniier 

We  require  in  the  bUl  ihui.  In  every  con- 
sumer credit  transaction,  the  seller  or  the 
lender  h,is  to  tell  the  buyer  or  tne  borrower 
the  tuU  amount  of  money  Involved  in  the 
transaction,  including  the  prlnclpiil  .iniount 
.4iiU  then  all  ol  the  extra  costs  added  lur  the 
purpose  oj  flnancing  the  obligation  And 
these  lacts  about  the  credit  traniiictlon  have 
to  be  spelled  out  in  understandable  terms, 
Uien  transl.ited  .ilso  into  an  annual  percent- 
age rate,  so  that  the  customer  can  compare 
one  set  of  credit  costs  with  another  on  a  rale 
biists  as  well  :<^  on  a  Uollar-and-cents  basts  ' 
The  annual  rate  requirement  is  vital  beciiuse, 
really,  thut  s  the  only  way  that  the  consumer 
cm  make  an  informed  judgment  ,vs  to  wheth- 
er to  choose  one  offer  ol  credit  o\er  another, 
or  Compare  the  credit  costs  on  a  percentage 
nite  basis  with  the  return  he  receives  on  his 
own  savings  and  Mr.  estments  If  he  has  these 
facts,  he  may  then  decide  that  perhaps  he'd 
be  better  off  using  his  own  money  instead 
of  using  credit  in  a  particular  situaUon 

.Mr  P.vNNiMc  Is  there  great  abuse  as  far 
i.^   ih.s   IS  cuncernecl     Mrs    .-iulln.irr' 

Representative  Stn,LivA.N  I  would  say 
there  s  a  Mlgh  incidence  of  abuse  or  misuse 
of  credit  Nevertheless.  I  would  have  to  siay 
that  there's  reaily  be^"!!   iio  great  demand  by 


The  i^enenvl  public  for  this  legislation  at 
least  there  hadn  t  been  for  most  of  the  past 
eight  years  But  the  reason  that  thc»e  of  us 
who  believe  in  this  kind  of  legislation  got  Into 
it  the  reason  that  we  have  pressed  for  It  — 
Is  because  of  the  clear  need  for  it.  as  demon- 
strated by  the  great  amount  of  personal 
banltriiptctes  that  have  occurred  over  the 
past  ten  to  flfteen  years  Some  ten  years  ago. 
personal  bunkruptclfs  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  10.000  a  year  In  the  last  hsral 
year,  there  were  J08  000  tilings  lor  personal 
bHiiKruptcy  Now  this  means  that  vast  num- 
l)ers  I  if  people  are  not  able  to  pay  for  the 
loans  or  the  things  that  they've  been  buying 
on  credit  The  consumer  needs  to  be  edu- 
cated, needs  to  be  helped  to  understand  what 
It  costs  tti  use  your  money  to  buy  something 
•.hat  he  may  want  that  he  can't  afford  to  pay 
lor  (?redit  is  made  to  sound  so  eu.sv  they 
li  >n  t  want  to  waif  until  they  can  .ifford  to 
Ijriy  -he  things  iliev  wiilil  things  everyone 
wants 

Mr  F\NNi.Ni.  Well  the  l.oiU  obviously  al- 
*ay^  might  not  be  on  the  lender  though  It 
might  tie  on  the  consumer  himself  If  he 
iverextends  himself 

Representative  .Si'iihan  Tlmt  »  right 
Tl'.at  s  exactly  right  Only  In  today'.-*  world 
thev  make  It  awfully  easy  lor  anyone  to  get 
.•redli  and  they  make  credit  so  tempting 
th.it  people  who  ha\e  real  wants  and  desires 
don  t  have  to  put  off  buving  taec.iusc  they  can 
just  walk  into  !»  store  and.  by  .sigiung  their 
name     wiUk   out    with   the  object 

Mr  F\NNiN<;  And  then  they  bombard  him 
with  .lUvertisements  to  encourage  him  to  buy 
iiiii   lo  want  things,   loo 

Representative  Sullivan     Well,  thu  ts  the 
*  irld  In  which  we  live 
Mr     Fanning    Mr    decrelary  ' 
Mr   Bars    Wally.  lei  me  .say  .i  word  in  lav>>r 
of   debt    here,   right    now 

.^.s  the  Under  Secretray  of  the  Treasury. 
I  ('  had  .1  long  ,i&soclatlon  with  debt  You 
Know  we  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay 
fieori^e  Washington  and  the  rtr&t  Congress 
Thi.-.  country  has  been  in  debt  through  lis 
hisuiry  and  nearly  all  it*  people  have  been 
in  debt  That's  the  great  difference  between 
tlie  United  States  ,iiid  Europe  In  Europe. 
you  have  ui  be  a  wealthy  man  lieiore  vou 
c«n  be  in  debt;  in  the  United  States.  ;i£  we 
oiult  up  this  country  .u,  a  fellow  moved 
west,  got  a  farm,  and  iKjught  a  mule,  he 
had  ;<»  do  It  on  credit  We  ve  always  been  m 
debt  in  this  country,  and  I  think  its  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  strengths  we  have 
Now  Mrs  Sullivan  has  pointed  to  an  .u-eu 
where  there  is  probably  not  the  sophistica- 
tion and  not  the  Intelligent  application  of 
good,  hard  common  sense  that  we  have  used 
In  our  normal  debt  transactions  She  s  speak- 
ing about  consumer  debt  Wally.  you  know. 
IB  this  country.  If  we  re  worried  .vbout  debt, 
were  in  an  awful  h.id  way.  because  we  owe 
each  other  within  the  countr>-  aL>om  one 
trillion,  live  hundred  billion  dollajs.  that 
was  at  the  end  of  1966  It's  higher  now.  but 
I  haven't  got  the  fieures  yel.  I'm  not  coimt- 
ing  foreigners,  they  owe  us  a  lot  of  money. 
abiuii  fifty  billion  more  Than  we  owe  to 
them 

Out  ol  that  one  trillion,  five  hundred  bil- 
lion, credit  charges  -ire  figured,  i.n  a  very 
standaril  formula.  It  s  ngured  on  ,i  .-ertain 
per  cent  per  .innum  on  the  amouni  that  Is 
uiipaul  That  applies  o  United  States  debt, 
state  and  local  debt,  corporate  debt,  farm 
debt,  business  debt,  to  mortgage  debt  When 
you  get  down  to  that  la--,t  hundred  billion, 
which  Is  what  consumers  owe  in  ins'allment 
debt — and  this  is  what  it  is-  there'-;  .in  en- 
tirely different  system  that  has  been  used. 

The  system  is  that  you  pay  ,i  i  ertuin  inter- 
est rate  per  annum  on  the  iimount  that  you 
borrowed,  but  as  you  pay  down  that  debt, 
you  are  still  charged  on  the  original  amount 
borrowed  Let's  suy  you  borrow  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  they  say  It's  six  per  cent  in  that 
thousand  dollars.  You  keep  paying  six  per 
f»ni   on   that    'housand  dollnr«  even   i hough 


your  debt  might  be  down  to  $200  We  don't 
do  that  in  the  rreasury.  no  corporation  does 
that  no  farmer  does  that,  no  mortgage  buyer 
dfies  that  But  for  Installment  credit  this 
has  been  the  tradition  Tluis  the  .six  per  ceni 
that  they  quote  you  really  llgure.s  out  i  l..ser 
to  twelve  It's  actually  eleven  per  cent  ThHi  ^ 
the  difference  In  this  area. 

To  sum  up  there  is  a  trillion  tour  hundreil 
billion  that  operates  under  one  .set  of  rules 
and  there's  a  huiulred  billion  that  c  perates 
under  .mother 

Representative  Suhivan  Well  Mr  Secre- 
tary we  dont  want  to  start  out  with  the 
Impression  that  being  in  debt,  or  buying  on 
credit    IS  bad 

Mr  Bakr  No  we  don't. 

Representative  Suliivan  That's  right.  I 
don't  think  any  of  us  feel  that  using  <-redlt 
Is  .1  bad  thing,  but  using  credit  foolishly 
or  without  knowing  the  costs,  ran  be  ver\ 
serious  But  without  credit  i>iir  econonii, 
would   topple 

Mr.  Bam  I  think  Charley  McNeill  here  for 
the  bankers  has  something  to  .say  .it  thai 
point 

Mr  McNiii  L  As  a  representative  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  Mr  Secretary 
I  certainly  want  to  support  yoti.  and  Mrr, 
Sullivan  s  remarks.  In  lavor  of  the  sound  .iiul 
reasoned  use  of  credit  Our  country  would 
not  h.ive  grown,  our  economy  would  never 
have  expanded  to  the  extent  that  it  has  if 
we  liad  not  had  the  use  of  credit  over  our 
history 

In  referring  to  the  bin  which  we  re  dlscus.s- 
iiig  today  I'd  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
think  bankers  we  in  the  .American  Bankers 
A.ssoclallon.  have  always  lelt  and  do  feel  that 
full  disclosure  of  credit  costs  to  the  borrower 
IS  .1  most  desirable  thing  .uid  would  be  help- 
ful tor  the  consuming  public  When  this  wivs 
first  considered,  we  thought  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  as  the  Secretary  hits  pointed 
out  many  states  most  states  have  devel- 
oped coiusumer  credit  on  a  little  different 
basis  than  other  types  cjf  credit  it  would  be 
easier  and  perhaps  better  if  the  states  would 
try  to  take  care  of  this  disclosure  at  the  same 
time  ;is  they  amended  their  state  laws  Now. 
the  states,  over  .i  period  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  did  not  provide  for  adequate  dis- 
closure laws,  and  as  a  result  the  Congress  is 
.ibout  ready  to  reach  agreement  on  the  bill 
which  we  are  discussing  We  believe  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  <ieveloping  a  bill 
which  will  be  workable,  and  one  of  the  ele- 
ments which  'he  Treasury  has  had  a  large 
part  in  perfecting  is  the  tact  that  the  present 
bill  does  not  require  a  precise  coiuersion  ol 
.1  dollar  charge  into  a  preci.<:e  rate  but  rather 
permits  an  approximation  .md  the  use  of 
tables,  which  will  pe.-mit  lenders  and  sellers 
to  comply  with  the  law  much  more  readily 
than  they  could  nave  if  each  transaction 
would  have  required  .i  precise  conversion 

Mr  Barr  The  history  of  the  consumer  in 
this  whole  •ruih-ln-lending  area  Is  C|uite  in- 
triguing Former  Senator  Paul  Dougl.ts  used 
to  lecture  ,it  seminars  at  Harvard  v^hen  I 
Was  there  taking  a  graduate  degree  If  I  can 
digress  just  a  minute — when  he  has  become 
extremely  irritated  at  me  as  Under  Secretary 
ol  the  Treatiirv.  he  has  said:  'Joe  you  re  the 
p>erJect  example  of  why  I  failed  liS  an  educa- 
tor "  But  Senator  Dc-ugl.is.  unfortunately 
was  defeated  In  1966  in  'he  election  of  that 
year  Before  that  he  had  been  In  charge  ol 
this  legislation  It  wiu>  his  pet  baby  '  all 
these  years  The  President  looked  .iround  and 
decided  he  was  going  to  give  the  respon- 
sibility lor  this  legislation  lo  the  Treasury 
What  we  did  was  to  look  at  one  of  the 
oiv&lc  charges  that  the  business  community 
had  always  argued  about  They  said  it  would 
tike  a  compi'-ter  in  every  corner  dru;;slore 
.i!id  tilling  station  to  figure  this  .^imple  an- 
uusl  interest  rate,  and  with  some  Justifica- 
Mon.  It  s  an  extremely  complex  mathematical 
problem  But  fortunately  It  turned  out  that 
'AC   liad  the  talent  In  our  Treasury   staff   to 
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c-ope  with  It  After  a  lot  of  hard  work  we 
came  up  with  a  set  of  excellent  tables.  I 
went  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
early  In  1987,  with  them  and  a  ruler  and 
passed  out  Uie  tables  to  all  the  Senators. 
I  said.  "Now,  you  name  any  credit  tranaac- 
tlon.  and  we  can  look  up  the  computed  an- 
nual Interest  rate.  Now.  we  might  be  off  Juat 
a  fraction  ■•  Actually.  It's  a  very,  very  tiny 
fraction:  It  Isn't  one  percent.  It's  not  a  tenth 
of  one  percent  Its  close  to  about  a  fiftieth 
of  one  percent  that  we're  off  In  the  actual 
transaction:  you  can  get  that  close.  But  this 
wa*  the  basic  contribution  that  we  made  to 
the  whole  truth-ln-lending  area.  By  this 
rather  simple  set  of  tables  and  a  ruler.  I 
think  any  lilgh  scho<-)l  graduate  can  be 
trained  to  use  the  tables  in  Just  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Panning  It's  this  error  factor  that  Mr. 
McNeill   was  talking   about. 

Mr.  Barr  Yes.  If  you  say  it's  got  to  be 
absolutely  precise,  the  business  community 
is  right  Every  lilling  station  could  use  a 
computer. 

But  I  would  like  lo  emphasize  that  in 
practice  the  approacii  is  Just  the  reverse  of 
what  I  have  been  talking  about  here.  The 
deaJer  will  not  manufacture  a  set  of  pay- 
ments out  of  thin  .iir  and  then  compute  the 
percentage  rate  every  time  he  makes  a  sale. 
Instead,  he  will  use  a  prepared  payment 
schedule  with  the  rate  printed  right  on  It. 
Once  guide  schedules  are  set  up,  only  rare- 
ly will  It  be  necessary  to  compute  a  rate  for 
a  particular  transaction.  So.  you  see,  there 
really  Isn't  any  problem  at  all  with  regard 
to  the  rate  since  reasonable  tolerances  are 
pemltted. 

Mr.  McNeill.  Joe.  could  I  comment  on  one 
very  minor  part  of  your  statement?  I  think 
It  should  be  clear  to  the  public,  to  the  con- 
sumer, though,  that  what  we  end  up  with 
here  as  a  [>ercenta.ge  is  not  an  interest  rate. 
This  IS  a  finance  ch.irge  converted  Into  a 
percentage  and  may  include  a  number  of 
charges  which  are  not  really  part  of  the 
cost  of  money,  and  I  tliink  Mrs.  Sullivan 
recognizes  that  there  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween  

Mr.  Fanni.vc.  Well,  now,  Is  this  the  Insur- 
ance and  so  forth? 

Representative  Svllivan.  Yes.  I  think  If  we 
would  Just  give  ioi  example.  I  hate  to  single 
out  any  one  industry  group,  but  almost  every 
family  today  finances  a  car,  and  we  have  gone 
Into  this  problem  because  we've  also  touched, 
In  this  legislation,  on  truth  in  the  advertis- 
ing of  credit  Under  my  bill.  It  would  no 
longer  be  possible  for  a  loan  company  or  a 
bank  or  anyone  else  to  advertise  that  "We'll 
finance  your  car  at  three  and  a  half  per 
cent."  Now,  how  could  a  bank  finance  a  car 
at  three  and  a  half  per  cent  when  they  pay 
us  four  or  even  five  per  cent  to  put  our 
money  In  the  bank  In  savings?  They  couldn't 
begin  to  do  it,  and  yet  the  ads  read:  "We 
will  finance  your  car  at  three  and  a  half  per 
cent."  Well,  they  may  use — what  do  they  call 
it — the  discount  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  but  there  aren't  many  people  that  un- 
derstand what  "discount  rate"  means.  But  in 
addition  to  this  amount  of  money  that  you 
axe  borrowing  to  pay  for  the  car,  there  may 
also  be  a  charge  for  credit  life  insurance,  and 
I  don't  know  what  all  the  other  charges  are 
that  po  into  this  kind  of  .'  transaction,  but 
any  charge  that  is  made  In  order  to  finance 
this  Item  must  be  included  in  the  whole 
total  cost  that  '^-hey  quote  to  the  borrower,  or 
the  buyer,  and  then  that  must  be  equated  in 
a  nominal  annual  percentage  rate.  So  that 
Instead  of  that  misleading  figure  of  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  which  I  think  really 
comes  out  to  around  eight  or  eight  and  a 
half  per  cent,  it's  actually  figured  In  with  all 
of  these  other  things  included.  So  If  they 
want  to  give  a  percentage  rate  In  the  ad, 
they  would  have  to  advertise  that  "We'll 
finance  your  car  at  eight  and  a  half  per 
cent."  and  then  they'd  be  telling  the  truth. 
Of  course,  they  can  still  say  "We  will  finance 


your  car  on  easy  credit  terms,"  and  they  can 
get  by  with  It  without  giving  specific  terms. 
But  they  cannot  quote  any  figure  unless  they 
Include  all  of  the  costs  which  go  to  make  up 
the  loan — all  of  the  costs  and  charges  inci- 
dent to  credit — with  a  nominal  annual  per- 
centage rate  for  this  financlnir. 

Mr.  Panning.  You  know,  this  sort  of  falls 
into  the  category,  thouijh,  it  .seems  to  me,  of 
giving  a  youngster  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and 
telling  him,  you  know,  "It's  going  to  do  you 
a  lot  of  good,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 
Because  I've  been  around  when  I — and  I've 
seen  people  buy  autoniobiles,  and  they  don't 
care  what  it's  going  to  cost  them  to  buy  that 
automobile,  except  In  t«rms  of  liow  nviny 
dollars  and  cents  i>er  month  for  thirty-six 
months.  Tliat's  what  they  want  to  know. 

Representative  Sullivan  Tliat's  perfectly 
true.  But  when  our  hearlnes  start^-d  la-st 
August.  I  had  a  lot  of  rep<irt.ers  cell  me  and 
say  "Mrs.  Sullivan,  we're  am.ized"  In  f.icl. 
two  of  them  called  and  s;ud,  "We  ju.st 
financed  a  car  this  week,  and  to  this  moment 
we  can't  tell  you  what  we  iiave  t«)  pay  lor 
it  except  what  it's  going,;  to  coet  us  a  month." 
I  know  that  most  peojile.  when  they  go  into 
the  automobile  sliowr(x>m.  or  Ui  the  radio 
or  television  dealer,  say  "I  want  to  buy  this 
and  I  want  it  now,  but  how  much  do  I  h  i\e 
to  pay  a  month?  " 

Mr.  Fanning.  Mr,  McNeill? 
Mr.  McNeill.  I  think  a  (.-rent  many  bor- 
rowers and  consumers  are  only  concerned 
about  how  much  they  have  to  pay  each 
month,  and  they  may  not  care  any  more 
after  this  bill  is  enacted  and  they  ha\e  the 
additional  information.  But  we  have  to  iigree 
that  for  those  borrowers  and  those  consumers 
who  want  to  shop,  who  want  to  .^ee  what 
they're  buying  and  have  a  b.isis  for  compar- 
ing the  cost  of  credit,  this  conversion  int.j  a 
rate,  an  annual  rate,  will  give  them  the  in- 
formation, so  if  they're  interested  they  can 
pursue  it. 

Now,  speaking  for  bankers,  1  think  after 
any  of  the  problems  are  worked  out  in  regu- 
lations of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo.ird.  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  yvorklng  very  jatis- 
factorlly  under  this  law.  because  I  believe 
that  commercial  bankers  fts  a  whole  will  be 
revealed  as  changing,  overall,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  lowest  rates  that  the  borrower 
can  obtain.  But  as  you  have  indicated,  I 
think  there  Is  also  going  to  have  lo  be  a 
lot  of  education  and  understanding  in — as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  because  they're 
going  to  have  to  realize  that  the  old  myth 
of  a  six  per  cent  interest  being  the  top 
of  what  shotild  be  paid  Is  not  true,  when 
they  use  consumer  installment  credit  because 
of  the  expenses  and  the  costs  involved  for 
the  lender.  Tliey're  going  to  liave  to  realize 
that  the  realistic  rate  Is  much  higher,  and. 
If  mortgages  are  included,  I  think  the  con- 
suming public  and  the  home-buying  public 
win  have  to  realize  that  if  a  mortgage  is 
maintained  for  twenty-five  or  ihlrty  years. 
that  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  is 
a  very  sizable  Item.  I  just  figured  out  rough- 
ly last  night  that  en  a  J15.000  mortgage, 
at  six  percent  for  thirty  years,  the  lX)rrower. 
if  he  kept  that  mortgage  for  thirty  years. 
would  be  paying  almost  .$17,500  in  interest. 
or  $2,500  more  than  lie  borrowed,  and  this 
is  at  six  per  cent  simple  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  So  a  great  deal  of  education 
and  understanding  from  the  public  will  have 
to  follow  this  legislation. 

Representative  Sullivan.  Well.  Mr.  McNeill. 
I  think  we've  got  to  impress  upon  the  peo- 
ple, too.  that  money  isn't  cheap.  Especially 
in  today's  money  market,  money  is  expen- 
sive, and  if  they  want  to  buy  on  credit,  that's 
fine,  but  if  they're  uring  .somebody  else's 
money  lo  buy  something  that  they  want, 
they're  not  going  to  get  It  cheap.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  that  -R-e've  pot  to  do  is  erase — 
take  away — all  of  these  mysteriotis  terms 
which  are  used  lo  conluse  the  buyer  .rid  give 
the  borrower  or  the  buyer  the  facts  on  what 
it's  costing  him  m  inoi.cy.  as  well   ;<s  on  an 


annual  percentage  rate  basis,  so  that  when 
you  ask  what  the  percentage  rate  basis  la 
Irom  this  dealer  or  that  dealer,  or  this  loan 
company  or  that  bank,  all  of  them  will  have 
lo  give  it  to  you  on  a  compjarable  basis. 

Mr  Fanning  Now,  Mrs  Sullivan,  does  the 
k-gislatlon  lix  any  actual  percentages? 

Representative  Sullivan  No.  No  It  does 
not  say  that  you  can  only  charge  five  per 
cent  or  ten  per  cent.  Whatever  charge  the 
bank,  the  loan  company,  the  installment 
house  or  the  department  store  makes,  that's 
up  to  them.  We  lix  no  charges. 

Mr.  Panning.  It  just  gives  the  consumer 
the  opportunity,  then,  to  compare  the  actu- 
alities of  what  It's  going  lo  cost  at  one  ))lace 
as  (jpposeri  to  another? 

Hepresenlative  Sullivan  Tliat's  correct. 
Ihafs  ex.ictly  right. 

Mr.  Barr.  Wally,  this  is  luit  inconslder.ible. 
however.  As  I  indicated  to  you.  this  consumer 
credit  area  is  ab<5Ut  a  hundred  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Consumers  pay  back  about  .seventy- 
live  billion  a  year.  For  every  taxpayer  in  the 
United  Slates,  one  dollar  out  of  every  six 
they  earn  goes  in  to  repaying  installment 
debt  Our  disposable  personal  income — tliat's 
tlie  income  we  have  after  taxes — is  about  live 
hundred  and  five  billion:  seventy-two  billion 
was  u.sed  to  pay  back  or  make  [Kiyments  on 
consumer  debt.  Tills  figures  out  to  around 
15  i>er  cent.  16  per  cent,  or  one  dollar  out  of 
every  six.  So  tills  Is  not  a  small  and  incon- 
sequential part  of  the  budget  of  any  Amer- 
ican l.imlly:  it's  a  big  amount.  One  thing 
l^eople  ask  me  all  the  time,  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  is:  '  Don't  you  think 
the  country  is  so  deeply  in  debt  that  things 
are  going  to  blow  up?"  Well,  as  I  .said  at  the 
start  we're  In  debt  to  each  other  to  the  tune 
(■f  a  trillion,  five  hundred  billion  dollars.  But 
what  is  the  proper  level  of  debt?  I'm  sure 
they  said  the  same  thing  to  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton when  he  went  out  and  borrowed  $30,000 
to  pay  George  Washington  and  the  Congress, 
and  the  same  thing's  been  lusked  ever  since; 
"What  is  'he  proper  level  of  debt'" 

I  tell  people  that  you  shouldn't  a.sk  an 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lo  .inswer 
this:  you  ought  to  ask  a  psychiatrist.  As  lorg 
lis  the  American  people  have  good  hard  com- 
mon sense,  and  there'.s  no  indication  to  show 
that  they  iiaven't,  then  the  amount  of  debt 
that  they're  willing  to  contract  should  be  left 
to  them. 

Representative  .Sullivan  Well,  may  I  ::ay 
this,  Mr.  Moderator,  and  gentlemen.  Jraiikly, 
the  idea  of  buying  on  credit,  buying  on  time, 
is  good  if  it's  u.sed  intelligently.  But  we  have 
found  that  there  are  so  many  uneducated 
people  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
underst.ind  the  ins  and  outs  of  credit,  but 
they  have  iheir  desires  and  their  wants  just 
like  everybody  else  We've  got  to  find  some 
way  to  help  them  to  understand  what  tliey 
are  doing,  and  to  perhaps  try.  sometimes,  to 
protect  them  from  the  "oversell,"  This  is  the 
danger  that  is  behind  the  personal  bank- 
ruptcies today;  most  of  these  people  have 
been  sold  things  that  they  should  have 
known,  .-ind  the  man  ■vi.lio  sold  it  to  tljem 
cerUiinly  knew,  that  they'd  never  be  able  to 
repay.  One  of  the  bad  tilings  is  that  this 
credit,  is  not  cleared  the  'A-ay  it  ;hoii;d  be. 
In  some  of  these  places,  with  the  tineduc  :ted 
person,  the  f)nly  thing  the  seller  of  poods 
wants  to  kno\^• — y^hether  it  be  a  department 
store,  furniture  store,  or  what— the  only 
thing  they  want  to  know  is.  does  this  per- 
son have  a  job?  "If  they  have  a  job.  A-e'll 
give  them  credit  because  if  the  buyer  doesn't 
pay,  we'll  garnish  his  wages." 

Mr.  Fanning.  Is  It  really,  mainly,  basically, 
^  class  problem,  do  you  think? 

Representative  Sui.liv«.n,  In  the  misuse  of 
it.  yes:  it  is  a  problem  of  the  under-edu- 
cated-the  person  who  hasn't  been  reasoned 
with  or  talked  with  in  order  to  know  when 
they  should  stop  buying.  I  don't  think  that 
they  o  into  this  deliberately,  knowing  that 
they're   not   going   lo   pay   their  bills.   But   I 
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think  Uiey  ve  simply  been  oversold  on  some- 
tninn  ' 

Mr    Pm^ning   They  '.e  been  used 
Representative  Si-li.ivan    That  »  right 
Mr    Bark     Its   been   a  cl.i.sn   pmblem     I   do 
*anT    to    add    ,,ne    thing,    in    the    little    time 
that  s  remamiiiK     It  is  that  had  it  not  been 
f"r    \   real    rrvisader.    like   Leonor   Sullivan.   I 
don  t  think   the  Treasury  could  have  currtert 
this    le(?lslatl..n     I    dont    think    the   bankers 
could  have  Ciirrled  it    the  President  couldn't 
have   c:irrled    It     nobody   could   have   carried 
this  leglslati.in    The  President  tried.  I  triad 
the    biinkers    tried,    everybody    tried,    but    I 
want    to   m.ike   It   very  clear   «s   we  close   ap 
here    that    the   lady    to  my   left   Ls   the   real 
iien.ine  in  thl*  whole  effort 


COVrt.USION  Oh    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  biLsine.ss '  If  not,  morn- 
iii?  busine.ss  is  concluded 


WIENIJMENT  OF  THE   N.vTION.AL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH   ACT 

Mr  BYKD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
P:  rsioh'tu.  I  fksk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No    1049,  HR    !.i398 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bdl 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  AssisT.^NT  Legislative  Clerk  H  R 
1.5398,  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand  food 
.service  programs  for  children,  and  for 
other  piirpo.ses,  repot  ted  with  an  ;imend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  JO  minutes 


MIDDLE    EAST   T'rtREXr    TO    WORLD 
PEACE 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  the  United 
States  irtiet'.tly  needs  a  US  policy  for 
the  Middle  East  The  present  policy  is  to 
e.xtmguish  conflaerations  when  they 
signal  their  presence  by  breaking  out 
We  miLst  end  this  dangerous  policy  of 
drift 

The  Security  Cotuicil  resolution  of 
Marcti  .'4,  adopted  following  Israel's  re- 
prisal ittaclc  on  the  Karameh  terrorist 
ba^e  m  Jordan,  lacks  evenhandedness 
but  al.so  unfortunately  concerns  itself 
with  symptoms  rather  than  cures  for 
the  crisis  itself  What  is  important— 
indeed,  what  has  now  become  most  ur- 
gent—are measures  to  reverse  the  drift 
toward  a  renewal  of  war  m  the  Middle 
East. 

The  looming  dangers  are  ommous  in- 
deed Violence  is  again  on  a  .->harp  up- 
ward curve  and  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  cycle  of  violence  will  gain  a  mo- 
iiit'iitum  of  Its  own  whicli  could  carry  it 
beyond  the  control,  or  the  intent,  of 
.\mman  Cairo.  Damascus,  aiid  Tel 
.Aviv — or  perhaps  even  of  Moscow  and 
Washiiikiron 

President  Johnson— following  his  act 
of  statesmanship  in  removing  himself 
as  President  from  the  partisan  political 


arena— IS  now  well  positioned  to  seek 
a  new  United  States-Soviet  initiative  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  I  urge  him  to 
give  this  suggestion  and  lUs  timing  his 
most  .serloiis  consideration  Aftt'r  Viet- 
nam the  Middle  East  situation  ixi.ses  the 
most  Nerlous  threat  to  world  peace 

Aniba.ssador  Goldbergs  call  for  the 
positioning  of  Unitt-d  Nations  ub.servers 
along  botii  banks  of  the  Jordan  River  is 
a  very  practical  and  constructive  sug- 
gestion The  presence  of  such  obser\ers 
would  help  to  dampen  cross  ruer  vio- 
lence It  IS  most  sinntncant  that  ob.servers 
are  pre.sent  along  the  Sue/  and  in  the 
Golan  Heights  region  It  is  clear  that 
the  presence  of  U  N  observers  along  the 
Suez  ccase-flrc  line  helped  to  restore 
tranquillity  there  when  renewed  violence 
flared  briefly  last  fall 

I  liope  tliat  both  Jordan  and  Israel  will 
consider  and  agree  to  the  positioning  of 
observers  on  both  banks  Existing  Secu- 
rity Council  actions  pnnide  .^utficifnt  au- 
thority for  their  deployment,  once  the 
two  countries  ai;rre  It  would  be  a 
magnanimous  gesture  for  Israel  to  seri- 
ously consider  accepting  this  projxtsal. 
despite  understandable  doubts  resulting 
from  Its  experience  with  the  perfonnance 
of  the  United  Nations  Enu-r«ency  Force 
in  the  Sinai— which  melted  away  at  the 
crucial  iiour  in  May  of  1967  at  the  flrst 
request  :roni  President  Nasser-  it  could 
prove  to  be  the  best  course 

I  suggest  that  the  United  States  adopt 
the  following  ttve-point  policy 

First   New  Security  Council  resolution 
Second      Middle     East     arms     control 
agreement 

Third   Initiative  in  NATO 
Fourth     New    international    initiative 
on  Arab  refugees. 

Fifth  New  Middle  East  cooperative 
grouping 

I      VIV\     SEl.n«t;Y    iTiifNCIl     atSuLUllO.N 

The  Security  Council  resolution  of 
November  22.  1967.  does,  in  my  judg- 
ment, represent  a  suitable  basis  for  ne«o- 
tiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  However,  if— as  now  seems  like- 
ly— this  resolution  proves  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  uettinit  rial  ne-iotialions 
starti-d  among  the  nations  involved. 
stront;ei  inducements  must  be  considered 
by  the  :ntf'rnational  community  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
the  prime  responsibility  in  this  regard 
Together  they  should  jointly  sponsor  a 
new  Security  Council  resolution  which 
specifically  calls  for  negotiations  to  im- 
plement the  resolution  of  November  22. 

The  November  22  resolution  provides 
an  acceptable  substantive  basis  for  a 
Middle  East  sfttlement  but  is  silent  on 
how  such  a  settlement  is  to  be  reached 
Everythini,'.  thus,  depends  on  the  Jarnny 
mission — surely  the  mu.st  awkward  mode 
of  negotiation  in  recent  memory  Despite 
Ambassador  .Iarrini;s  best  efforts,  no  real 
prot;iess  is  being  made  toward  a  nego- 
tiated peace  settlement  In  fact,  the  sit- 
uation IS  detenoratmu  The  new  le.solu- 
tion  should  refer  to  the  November  22 
resolution,  reaffirm  its  principles  and 
specifically  call  for  direct  negotiations 
amonu  the  [larties  involved  to  achieve 
stated  aims  of  the  November  22  resolu- 
tion   This   requires   the   assurance   of   a 


balancing  of  conditions  m  the  Novem- 
ber 22  resolution  as  the  outcome  ^>t 
net,'otiations.  that  is,  .secure  and  recog- 
nize boundane.v  .icknow  ledu'inent  of  the 
•ioveieitnty.  territorial  integrity  and  po- 
litical independence  of  all  states  in  the 
area,  and  termination  of  all  claims  or 
states  of  bellitiereticy ;  and.  as  dictated 
thereby,  I.srael  withdrawal  from  terii- 
tories  occupied  duriiu:  the  6-day  war  I 
wish  to  ,stiess  that  onlv  a  hard  peace- 
can  now  be  acceptable  -peace  which  is 
■  liard"  m  its  viability  and  durability. 
thou:h  not  necessarily  hard"  in  its 
terms. 

No  outside  powers  can,  or  should  try 
to.  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  Meaiunuful  peace  has  "ot  to 
be  one  which  the  countries  of  the  area 
hammer  out  amonttst  themselves  It 
could  be  achieved  at  one  time  or  in 
smaller  part.s — that  is  not  the  i.ssiie  what 
IS  e.s.sentlal  is  that  nesotiations  uet 
^tinted  It  is  here  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  such  a  heavy  responsibility  for  peace 
and  such  a  fine  opportunity  for  .states- 
manship An  urL-ent  and  determined 
loint  United  States-Soviet  initiative,  and 
only  such  a  joint  initiative,  can  get  the 
parties  to  the  negotiating  table 

President  John.son  at  last  has  acted 
decisively  to  .seek  the  bei;inninc  of  an 
end  in  Vietnam  A  most  flttiiu'  next  step 
would  be  for  him  to  enlist  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  equally  urgent  business  of 
bnncine  about  a  negotiated  .settlement 
to  the  i)roblems  of  belliiterency  in  the 
Middle  East,  He  is  freeing  hlm.self  from 
the  p.sychological  thralldom  of  Vietnam 
I  hope  he  will  now  direct  an  adequate 
measure  of  his  creative  energies  to 
achievin-'  a  peace  breakthrough  in  the 
Middle  East, 

II     MIDOt,E    t:AST   ,MIMS  CX1NTROL    \GREEMENT 

The  risini;  level  of  renewed  violence 
m  the  Middle  East  elves  new  urgency  to 
the  need  for  a  viable  agreement  to  limit 
the  ..upply  of  arms  from  outside  the  area 
The  iKisses.sion  of  sophisticated  weapons 
feeds  the  flames  of  violence,  and  violence 
m  turn  stimulates  the  search  for  sources 
of  arms  .-apply. 

This  vicious  and  highly  volatile  cycle 
needs  to  be  broken  It  is  an  urgent  area 
l')r  United  States-USSR  initiative  and 
cooperation  The  lack  of  a  Soviet  re- 
spon.se  to  the  Presidents  suggestions  in 
this  regard  to  Premier  Ko.syrin  at  the 
Gla.ssboro  Summit  last  summer  cannot 
be  accepted  as  final  The  matter  should 
be+)ursued  with  new  vigor  The  t:liminc!  - 
ings  of  a  Vietnam  peace  breakthroiu:h 
and  the  United  States-Soviet  agreement 
on  a  draft  nonproliferalion  treaty,  sug- 
gest that  there  may  be  a  new  opening 
for  agreement  on  the  control  of  arms 
>upply  to  the  Middle  East 

While  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  obviously  arc  the  rna.)or  powers 
which  must  come  to  an  agreement  if  it 
is  to  be  at  all  meanineful.  it  is  also  clear 
that,  to  be  really  effective  and  reliable, 
a  Middle  East  arms  supply  limitation 
agreement  must  also  be  sub.sciibed  to  Ijy 
France — now  the  worlds  third  largest 
.seller  of  arms — Britain — a  traditional 
arms  supplier  for  the  Middle  East — and 
the  East  European  satellite  countries 
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If  a  Middle  East  arms  limitation 
agreement  cannot  be  worked  out  under 
United  Nations  auspices,  then  we  should 
explore  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  councils,  which 
could  adopt  identical  or  parallel  policies 
regarding  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East, 
which  could  be  made  public  in  the  form 
of  individual  or  joint  statements. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  be 
unwilling  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
limiting  the  sui)ply  of  arms  to  the  Middle 
East — indeed,  until  such  time  as  a  work- 
able agreement  is  actually  reached — it 
will  be  es.sential  for  the  United  States  to 
a.ssure  that  there  is  an  arms  balance  by 
providing  Israel  with  such  sophisticated 
military  equipment  as  is  needed  for  its 
security  and  which  it  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. 

Ill       INIrlATIVK      IN       NATO 

There  is  scope  lor  a  Presidential  initi- 
ative within  the  councils  of  NATO,  also. 
The  common  interest  of  our  Western 
European  allies  and  the  United  States  in 
a  .lust  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  IS  patent.  NATO  has  a  role  as  NATO 
in  mectinu  the  threat  and  the  challenge 
presented  by  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  by  turmoil  in  the 
Middle  East  from  which  many  NATO 
powers  draw  their  energy  resources. 

The  British  withdrawal  from  east  of 
Suez,  by  dramatizing  the  loneliness  of  the 
U.S.  ix>sition  outside  of  Europe,  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  us  to  find  new  modes  of 
assistance  with  the  burdens  of  iJeace- 
keeping.  The  final  withdrawal  of  Britain, 
and  the  earlier  withdrawal  of  other  Euro- 
pean ix)wers  from  colonial-based  jxisi- 
tions.  demonstrates  that  our  close  allies 
do  not  have  the  capacity  or  the  willing- 
ness to  play  a  world  ix)wer  role  as  an  in- 
dividual nation-state. 

Perhaps  a  new  collective  role  is  pos- 
sible Given  the  direct  and  immediate 
stakes  which  Western  Europe  has  in  the 
Mediterranean,  there  is  every  induce- 
ment for  NATO  to  concert  the  actions 
and  policies  of  its  members  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  commercial  rivalries  are  permit- 
ted to  supersede  the  bonds  of  common 
interest,  if  individual  energies  counter- 
act and  dissipate  one  another,  if  the  ixi- 
tcntial  strength  of  collective  action  is 
lost,  each  member  of  NATO  will  be  the 
poorer  in  an  overall  .sense. 

I  urge  the  President  to  press  diligently 
within  NATO  councils  for  discussions 
which  can  lead  to  iust  such  a  jiolicy  of 
Middle  East  'concert." 

The  Soviet  Union — employing  the  tra- 
ditional devices  of  19th-century  power 
politics — is  seeking  to  acquire  a  position 
of  colonial  a.sccndency,  so  recently  given 
up  by  Britain  and  FYance.  The  United 
Stater — mesmerized  by  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam — fitfully  seeks  to  hold  the  line, 
often  with  measures  that  are  too  little 
and  loo  late. 

The  coincidence  in  time  frame  of  the 
British  withdrawal  east  of  Suez — partic- 
ularly from  the  Persian  Gulf — and  the 
development  of  the  new  Soviet  naval 
caijability.  .•-trongiy  suggest  the  future 
thrust  of  Soviet  power.  With  the  unrav- 
eling of  the  local  Pax  Britannica,  the 
oil-nch  Persian  Gulf  sheikdoms  would 
provide  an  inviting  target  for  Soviet  pen- 
etration. 

Using   Egypt  as  its  base,  the  Soviets 


can  be  expected  to  attempt  to  iK'netrate 
down  the  Red  Sea,  with  Yemen  and  Aden 
as  intermediate  targets,  and  then  up  into 
the  vacuum  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  Soviet  position  of  dom- 
inance in  the  Persian  Gulf  could  have 
far-reaching  impact  on  the  world.  It 
would  give  the  Soviet  Union  new  lever- 
age over  Western  Europe's  vital  sources 
of  oil.  Iran  and  Turkey  would  be  exixised 
to  new  Soviet  pressures  from  the  south 
to  complement  those  which  the  USSR. 
has  mounted  directly  from  the  north.  In 
addition,  dominance  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  would  give  the  So\iets 
a  capability  to  establish  dominance  over 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  strengthen  its  i)0- 
sition  in  the  India-Pakistan  subconti- 
nent. These  are  long  range  considera- 
tions which  must  be  of  deep  concern  to 
the  NATO  iKiwers — both  collectively  and 
individually. 

IV     NEW  INTFRNATTONAI.  INITIATIVE  ON   ARAO 
REFt'GEF.S 

It  is  time  for  a  ma.ior  new  interna- 
tional initiative  on  Arab  refugees,  which 
approaches  refugees  as  individuals  with 
human  welfare  jjroblems  and  needs.  Ref- 
ugees are  people  and  ought  to  be  freed 
from  bondage  to  political  issues  and  con- 
siderations of  political  .symbolism  Refu- 
gees should  not  prejudice  the  .-ettlement 
of  political  differences  and.  conversely, 
should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  impasse 
on  the  political  aspects  of  an  overall 
settlement.  Tlie  old  UNRWA  approach 
is  now  clearly  outmoded.  It  should  be 
superseded  by  a  new  effort  of  terminal 
character  which  is  thereby  self-liquidat- 
ing rather  than  self-perpetuating. 
v.    NEW    MinnLr:    fast    (  oopfrativf    cnnri'iNr. 

In  the  past,  the  U.S.  approach  to  the 
question  of  regional  groupings  in  the 
Middle  East  has  revolved  around  the  con- 
cept of  a  military  pact.  There  were  major 
defects  in  this  approach  and  past  efforts 
foundered.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  new- 
approach  which  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  the 
old  approach. 

The  United  States  has  friends  in  the 
Middle  East — countries  which  not  only 
share  interests  with  us.  but  which  also 
share  common  interests  amone  them- 
selves. Expanded  to  its  broadest  common 
denominator,  all  nations  of  the  area  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  improving  the  welfare  of 
their  citizens.  However,  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  are  broadly  divided  on 
political  lines  into  those  who  are  'mod- 
erates" and  those  who  are  "radicals,"  In 
isolation,  the  moderates  are  exposed  to 
severe  political  ijressure  from  the  radi- 
cals, to  which  is  now  increasingly  being 
added — direct  Soviet  pressure. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  that  the  most  in- 
tensive and  imaginative  study  bv  under- 
taken by  the  State  Department  on  the 
question  of  what  form  of  new  regional 
grouping  can  be  developed  in  the  Middle 
East  which  will  provide  a  jiolitical  rally- 
ing point  for  our  friends  and  an  institu- 
tional framework  for  scientific,  economic 
and  technical  cooperation.  Moreover.  I 
w'ish  to  make  it  clear  that  Israel  need  not 
participate — either  at  the  outset  or  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time — if  its  in- 
clusion would  create  political  obstacles 
which  outweigh  the  undoubted  contribu- 
tions it  could  make. 

Perhaps  there  is  now  scope  for  broad 


regional  economic  ijlaniiinp;  iigional 
survey's  of  needs  and  iwtentialities:  re- 
gional educational  and  re.search  institu- 
tions: r  .science  and  technology  ijool 
What  needs  sjiecial  attention  are  the  in- 
terrelated questions  of  aitriculiural  de- 
velopment and  water  resource  develoji- 
miMit  and  control,  including  the  i)ossi- 
bilities  of  water  desalination  tiirough  the 
use  of  at  nnic  energy.  Perhaps  there  is 
also  .'^cope  lor  regional  transportation 
and  communications  development,  which 
could  have  incidental  bearing  tjn  ih'' 
Iirobh'ms  related  to  tln>  closure  o,''  the 
Sue'.'  Canal, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  .state  now  .lust 
v.hat  tvix>  of  It  clonal  institutions  are 
most  needed  and  most  fea.sible  in  the 
Middle  I'ast  at  this  juncture  But  I  am 
convinced  of  the  need  for  a  new  effort  in 
this  direction  Ijy  us. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  sense  of  urgency  with 
which  I  speak  today.  Unless  the  momen- 
tum of  deterioration  is  rever.sed.  and  re- 
versed very  soon,  events  may  soon  attain 
be  out  of  control  in  the  Middle  East,  In 
niv  judL'ment,  unless  the  world  powers 
move  so(Mi  to  break  the  cycle  of  terroist 
provocation  and  forceful  reprisal,  arid 
thus  defuse  the  time  bomb  of  war.  the 
Middle  East  could  again  fall  prey  to  gen- 
eral war  with  serious  jeoi)ardy  ti  world 
!)eare  ns  well. 

Mr  SPONG  Mr  President.  I  -vvish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Yfirk 
for  the  limellness  of  his  six^ech  on  the 
Middle  East  situation,  I  think  he  does 
the  Senate  a  distinct  service  in  ixiin*- 
ing  to  the  exi^losive  nature  of  the  situ- 
ation there.  I  regret  I  did  not  hear  the 
early  i>art  of  his  speech  and  ix>rhaps  the 
matter  that  I  wish  to  ^'o  into  was  cov- 
ered. 

I  [tather  tliat  one  of  tlie  Senator's  fir.-t 
suggestions  was  that  there  be  a  new- 
United  Nations  resolution  from  which 
some  attemiJt  at  negotiation  l>etween  Is- 
rael and   the  Arab  States   t-ake   place 

1  wi.sh  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  if  he  would  care  to  comment  on 
the  failure  thus  far  (jf  the  Jarring  Com- 
mission and  of  any  inadc-quacics  he  sees 
in  the  British  lesoluiion  wlncli  whs 
:id0!)ted  in  the  fall  of  last  year. 

Mr.  JAVaTS.  The  inadequacy  is  not 
so  much  in  terms  of  tlie  resrjlution — 
w-li;ch  I  think  was  a  sensitive  bnlancine 
of  the  -various  considerations  w-liich 
could  vo  into  a  Middle  East  i^eace — ''s 
the  fact  that  the  resolution  is  .silent  i<n 
liow  the  terms  of  the  re.srjlution  are  to 
be  attained.  That  is.  tlie  November  22 
resolution  does  not  call  sjx^ific.illy  frr 
negotiations  to  achieve  a  result. 

The  ..Tarrintr  mis,sion  Vv-as  set  uj)  be- 
cause of  the  v/ell  known  insistence  of  the 
Israelis  uj^on  negotiations  face  to  face, 
and  the  unwillingness  cf  tlie  Arabs  to 
consider  that  !:ind  of  neeotiation. 

I  think  there  is  much  \  irtue  in  havi.ig 
a  new  Security  Council  pction  about  im- 
]}lementation  of  the  November  22  resolu- 
tion, not  to  change  its  terms.  Tlie  sub- 
stantive ternis  of  the  resolution  sliould 
be  reaffirmed — respect  for  the  territorial 
int.'-crity  of  each  state  in  the  area,  and 
the  need  for  the  kind  of  boundaries 
which  would  meet  the  criteria  of  bciiig 
"secure  and  recognized.'  the  termination 
of  all  clain-iS  of  states  of  belligerency 
and.  wrapping  up  in  that,  Israeli  with- 
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diavial  fp.m  territory  occupied  in  the 
war  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
perhaps  some  cf  those  territories  will 
find  a  place  ui  secure  and  recognized" 
boundaries  The  balancing  of  these  con- 
siderations was  the  jfreat  art  of  the 
resolution  The  difficulty  is  that  nothing 
has  taken  place  under  it,  aside  from 
Ambassador  Jarring's  efforts 

By  seekins?  a  new  resolution,  which 
will  call  sp«>cif^cally  for  negotiations,  we 
Will  have  an  international  controntatlon 
of  ihp  presf-nt  stalemate  encountered  by 
Ambassador  Jarring,  with  the  big  powers 
t.ikinis'  part  in  it,  hopefully  to  di'-cover 
a  way  out  of  the  present  impasse 

Obviously.  JarnnKS  mission,  desirable 
as  It  IS,  and  go«Jd  as  it  is,  has  been,  so 
far  unproductive  I  would  not  call  it  un- 
successful It  has  been  unproductive. 
The  fishtinkT  Hares  continuously  in  tenn:j 
of  the  Kuerrllla  activity  again.st  Israel — • 
uhich  could  e.xtingulsh  her  national  life 
if  It  got  intense  enough  Her  retaliation 
against,  say,  Jordan,  has  been  the  only 
way  she  has  to  flght  back  against  thla 
un.seen.  stealthy  enemy  wlio  is  h.artxired 
on  the  soil  of  Jordan 

It  Is  believed,  and  I  believe—  that  id 
why  I  advocated  what  I  did — that  if  we 
brought  the  parties  into  negotiation.  I 
will  not  say  to  tlie  negotiating  table.  buC 
into  negotiation,  upon  some  formula 
which  was  the  basis  of  a  UN  reso- 
lution, there  will  be  a  chance  to  brmsr 
an  end  to  the  terrible,  almost  Greek-Uke 
tragedy,  of  guerrilla  activity  and  reprisal 
which  could  plunge  tlie  whole  Middle 
East  into  war 

That  is  why  I  urged  a  i^ew  United! 
States-Soviet  Union  initiative,  to  have 
another  resolution  which  will  say  to  the; 
parties.  Not  only  Is  this  our  objective 
but  we  also  want  you  to  negotiate  it  out." 
I  think  that  approach  has  a  chance  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  After  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
seeing  that  there  is  p«ace  in  the  Middle 
Ea..t 

Mr  SPONG  In  the  Senatnri  speech. | 
he  also  mentioned  a  different  role  fori 
NATO,  particularly  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased Russian  naval  activity  and  build-, 
up  in  the  Mediterranean  The  Senator^ 
from  New  York.  I  know  by  reason  of  his 
service  at  NATO  meetings,  is  aware  of  the 
matchmaker"  squadron,  which  is  anl 
international  squadion  .st<irted  .i  year  or 
so  aito.  and  which  is  now  m  port  In  Nor-| 
folk,  V'a  ,  by  coincidence 

Does  the  Senator  advocate  that  NATO 
take  on  more  of  an  international  naval 
aspect,  particularly  with  rejjard  to  activ- 
ity in  the  Mediterranean' 

Mr  JAVITS.  Vei-y  definitely,  because 
we  have  a  new  threat  In  other  words, 
u  hen  NATO  was  funned,  roughly  20 
years  duo.  the  threat  frbm  the  Ea,st.  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  essentially  a  land 
threat  It  wa.>  a  thieal  of  incursion  not 
only  into  Western  Europe  but  also  into 
the  noithern  Jorders  of  Tuikey.  and 
Greece 

Now  Wf  have  a  neu  iituation — to  wit. 
Uie  deployment  of  a  major  Russian  fleet 
ill  the  Mediterranean  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  major  political  and  military  position 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  tnc  eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Middle  East — an  area 
of  tiie  World  \* hah  it  was  not  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  before 


We  already  had  the  pres«'nce  there,  in 
heavy  concentration,  of  U  S.  fjrces.  in 
the  form  of  the  6th  Fleet  ITierefore. 
It  IS  only  recognizing  reality  for  tiie 
United  States  to  go  to  the  NAIXD  Council 
and  say  that  the  former  threat  is,  by  now, 
pha-sed  out  inUi  the  newer  threat  It  is 
the  ,same  threat  to  the  .same  iieople — to 
wit,  a  threat  to  the  whole  soft  underbelly 
of  Europe,  as  Churchill  calUd  it.  The 
same  threat  to  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
except  it  is  from  the  south  instead  of 
from  the  east  and  north  I'herefore. 
NA  ro  should  be  deployed  to  meet  it  The 
'matchmaker  '  forre.  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  VirKinla  referred,  may  well  pro- 
vide the  model  for  a  new  NATO  naval 
force  in  Uiie  Mediterranean  lam  in  fact, 
now  studying  this  very  concept  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic 
A.-;.sfmbly 

L«t  me  emphasize,  again,  as  we  are  in 
almost  every  field,  including  the  field  of 
money,  that  we  are  i-unning  into  the  .sit- 
uation that  no  one  nation  is  big  enough 
to  take  on  all  the.se  awe.some  responsi- 
bilities alone  Yet.  that  is  our  position 
now  It  IS  not  fair  It  is  not  nece.s.sary  It 
is  noit  advisable  That  is  why  I  urge  that 
we  initiate  within  the  NATO  Council  the 
idea  of  taking  int..i  account  our  new  .situ- 
ation and  making  the  .security  of  the 
Mediterranean  a  NATO  responsibility 

Mr  SPONG  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Again.  I  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  this  timely  sub- 
ject to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

Mr  JAVITS  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
(KjI  league 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Attack  and  Counterattack."  which 
deals  substantially  with  the  same  kind  of 
approach  I  have  adopted  in  my  speech. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REroRD. 
as  follows; 

Attack  and  Cow.stxbattack 

Did  I=raell  helicopter  troops  ch.ise  ,^rnb 
>Tjmmando8  from  Israeli  mj\1  into  Jorcl,iii. 
as  Tel  Aviv  .liserts  '  Or  did  n.n  Israeli  ;irmored 
column  latinoh  .in  uiiprovfked  <u>&ault  mw 
Jtirdnnlan  :errU<.iry.  as  Amman  .lUeges? 

Who  knows  tor  sure?  Although  both  sides 
riished  to  complain  Ui  the  Security  Council, 
riouher  has  been  willing  to  permit  the  i>ost- 
Iftg  of  Unilt^  Nations  obser\ers  .ilong  their 
troubled  truce  line  in  order  to  discourage 
%tt:tclcs  Irum  cither  side  .iiiU  to  try  to  ascer- 
tain the  actu.-xl  fncts  u-hen  xucb  violations 
occur 

What  is  cvrtuln  is  that  both  countries 
stdnd  u>  suiTer,  peiliaps  dtsuAtrously,  i(  the 
persisting  p:»ttern  of  attaclc  .ind  counter- 
attack continues  unchecked  If  King  Hussein 
fjiils  to  conirf>l  the  commiindos  (iperatlng 
from  Jordanian  ba.ses.  he  may  soon  lose  con- 
tfil  of  his  country  Altogether.  Israel's  lough 
policy  of  retaliation  only  aggravates  the  rest- 
lassness  of  600,000  Arabs  In  the  Israeli- 
occupied  West  Bank  and  their  osmpatnoij, 
,icri)ss  the  Jordan. 

The  sane  policy  for  both  countries  is  to 
move  to  the  conference  table  In  accordance 
»>lth  the  tJnited  Nations  resolution  of  last 
November  which  calls  for  the  return  of  oc- 
cui>ied  territories,  as  Jordan  demauds.  and 
for  the  end  <>(  belligerency  .uiu  the  eslab- 
llsJiment    -if     ^ei'Ure     boundaries,     ,is     Israel 

ICftiilS 

The  chief  obsincle  i<j  the  t;ilks  tacifiilly 
proposed  by  the  U  N.  Special  Rpi>resentative 
Cjlinnar  Jarring  uppeais  to   t>e   .^r,tb  fear  of 


c<nifn>ntation  wnh  Israel  ,icn>8«  a  negotiat- 
ing table  Arab  leaders  mu.st  realize  by  now 
that  they  have  even  more  to  fear  from  con- 
tinuing arms  rnnlmntatlon  with  the  Israelis, 
Taking  ,1  very  lone  view  time  may  be  on  the 
side  of  the  .\r,ibs  But  time  Ls  certainly  not 
on  the  side  of  the  current  .\rab  leadership 
whose  acute  domestic  problems  ,ire  com- 
[XMuuled  by  the  unresolved  consequences  of 
;a.«t  June's  Israeli  victory 

Israel  also  has  been  less  th.oi  fully  cooper- 
•itlve  with  the  Jarrtii?  elTort  Israeli  leaders 
could  ease  the  way  ui  the  |>eace  table  by 
publicly  accepting,  wlth^^ut  reservation,  the 
UN  resolution  and  by  placing  less  vocal 
emphitsls  on  the  direct-talk  :isi)ects  of  ihe 
Rhodes  negotiating  formula  which  the  Arabs 
once  accepted. 

Pending  negotiations.  Israel  and  Jord.'»n 
could  help  htem  the  perilous  drift  toward 
renewed  lull-<icale  hostilities  by  accepting  the 
pii.st.iiii  ot  a  Deefed-up  observer  team  along 
•he  volatile  truce  line,  as  favored  by  a  Secu- 
rity Council  majorllv  Such  action  would  not 
prejudice  Jordan's  rightful  claim  to  the  West 
Bank  territory,  .h^  Amman  fears  Rather,  the 
establishment  of  ,in  etTrctlve  UN  presence 
along  the  Jordan  River  would  alleviate  Is- 
raels long-standing  tear  of  attack  from  that 
qii.u-t^r  and  could  thus  help  speed  llie  way 
•(>  i  mutually  satisfactory  settlement 


AMENDMKNT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HH  1.0398i  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  .M'r\icc  programs  for 
children,  and  for  other  purposes, 

MoOiril  ATION     or     r.VANIMOI-S-CONSENT 
Al.RFf  MFNT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  unanimous-con.sent  agreement 
obtained  yesterday  on  the  pending  bill 
specified  a  vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  at  1 
p  m.  on  Wednesday  next.  When  that  con- 
sent agreement  was  fntered  into,  the 
principals  involved  m  the  bill  were  not 
aware  that  at  least  two  Senators  were 
contemplating  oifenng  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  Under  the  niles  of  the  Senate 
once  the  committee  substitute  is  voted 
tipfin  no  other  amendments  arc  in  order. 
Accordingly,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  auree  to  a  modihcation  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  obtained  yes- 
terday in  order  to  permit  any  Senator  to 
offer  whatever  amendments  he  desires. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  able  ma.iority 
leader  to  .say  that  we  have  checked  with 
those  Senators  who  have  indicated  in- 
tentions to  offer  amendments  and  the 
proposed  modification  is  agreeable  to 
them  Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  consent 
agreement  obtained  .\esterda,\  be  madi- 
fied  in  the  followin.:  manner:  That  on 
Wednesday  next,  tluilng  the  'uither 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure. 
HR  13398,  debate  on  any  amendments 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ixiuisiana  Mr.  EllenderI,  and 
that  the  time  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ixjuisiana  !  Mr.  El- 
lender!,  and  that  immediately  uixin  the 
disposition  of  the  cotiiinittec  amendment 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  third  read- 
ing  of   the    Ijill:    iinmeciiatelv    after    the 
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third  reading,  to  final  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
accommodate  all  Senators  who  have 
manifested  an  interest  in  proposing 
amendments  to  the  bill,  and  should  not 
appreciably  change  the  time  of  the  rec- 
ord vote  on  Wednesday  next.  The  vote 
on  the  committee  substitute  may  still 
occur  clo.se  to  1  o'clock  next  Wednesday 
afternoon 

The  only  additional  factor  that  should 
be  emphasized  at  this  time  is  that  the 
likelihood  of  more  than  one  record  vote 
on  next  Wednesday  is  hereby  increased, 
if  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  modified  unanimous-con.sent 
agreement  as  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  on  Wednesday. 
April  17,  during  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R  15398)  an  act  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren, :Lnd  for  other  purposes,  further  de- 
bat*  on  any  amendment  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
iuid  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender  I  Ordered  further.  That  time  on  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  bill  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart| 
and  Mr  Ei-lenoer.  and  that  Immediately  on 
the  disposition  of  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  on  any 
amendments  thereto,  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  to  be 
followed  Immediately  by  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill, 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  would  continue  the  au- 
thorization for  the  pilot  breakfast  pro- 
gram for  the  2  fiscal  years,  1969  and  1970. 
at  an  annual  $6 '2  million  level. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  quick  action 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  this  pro- 
gram because  the  authorization  expires 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  Without  an  au- 
thorization there  can  be  no  appropria- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  recognized  this  emergency  and 
reported  the  bill  without  hearings.  How- 
ever, it  was  aware  that  the  pilot  break- 
fast program  was  proceeding  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  operating  at  a  rate 
commensurate  with  administrative  abili- 
ties. An  appropriation  for  $2  million  was 
made  for  the  operation  of  the  school 
breakfast  program  for  1967,  and  $3V2 
million  was  appropriated  for  1968.  The 
budget  request  for  1969  is  $6 '2  million, 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  bill. 

This  program  was  considered  carefully 
by  the  committee  in  1966  when  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  was  enacted.  At 
that  time  the  extension  of  feeding  pro- 
grams to  private  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions outside  of  schools  was  considered, 
but  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  felt  that  these  welfare  type  pro- 
grams were  outside  the  purview  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  rejected 
that  part  of  the  bill. 


The  school  breakfast  program  is  tied 
in  very  closely  with  the  school  lunch 
program,  which  has  been  operating  for 
over  20  years.  Both  programs  require 
community  effort,  and  school  authorities 
and  interested  local  citizens  run  the  pro- 
grams in  their  own  schools.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  administers  the 
program  through  the  State  departments 
of  education.  USDA  specialists  give  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  lielp  to  State 
personnel  who  advise  local  managers  op- 
erating the  individual  school  jirograms. 

The  extension  of  the  program  before 
the  Senate  today  is  designed  to  lielp 
close  the  nutrition  gap  by  providing  chil- 
dren a  nutritious  breakfast  in  schools 
that  have  many  pupils  from  low  eco- 
nomic areas  and  in  schools  to  which 
many  of  the  children  travel  Ions  dis- 
tances. However,  the  program  is  still  on 
a  pilot  basis,  and  participation  is  limited. 
Those  schools  cho.sen  to  take  i>art  must 
agree  to:  First,  op>erate  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram on  a  nonprofit  basis  for  all  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  national  origin: 
second,  serve  breakfasts  that  meet  nutri- 
tional standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and.  third,  provide  break- 
fasts free  or  at  a  reduced  price  to  chil- 
dren who  local  school  authorities  find  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  price.  Children 
getting  free  or  reduced-price  oreakfasts 
must  not  be  identified,  nor  discriminated 
against  in  an:   way. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
school  lunch  program  and  as  one  who 
has  watched  this  program  grow  to  matu- 
rity through  sound  administrative  prac- 
tices, it  is  my  hope  that  the  new  break- 
fast program  can  proceed  on  a  similar 
basis.  It  is  my  fear  that  if  we  try  to  ex- 
pand and  extend  too  quickly  that  the  ef- 
fort will  and  must  fail  because  the  sound 
features  that  form  the  basis  for  success 
in  the  school  lunch  program  will  be 
absent, 

Mr,  President,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  struck  the 
entire  House  bill  and  substituted  lan- 
guage to  extend  the  school  breakfast 
program. 

Included  in  the  House  bill  were  cer- 
tain provisions  to  take  care  of  children 
out  of  school.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  considered  this 
problem  2  years  ago  and  decided  not  to 
incorporate  such  a  program  in  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Personally,  I  have  no  reason  to  oppose 
a  program  such  as  the  House  has  ap- 
proved, to  be  conducted  out  of  school, 
if  it  is  administered  by  the  welfare  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  I  do  not 
believe  it  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
school  lunch  program  or  administered 
through  the  same  agencies  as  that  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  that  belief 
is  that,  as  I  stated  in  my  short  state- 
ment, the  school  lunch  program  has  al- 
ways been  administered  at  the  local  level 
by  school  people.  The  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  the  children  who  attend  the  school 
are  the  ones  who  support  the  program. 
And  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
is  very  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Federal  cost  amounts  to  about  20  percent 
of  the  entire  cost;  and  the  local  people 


pay  the  remaining  cost  of  administrating 
the  program. 

If  we  follow  through  with  tlie  progr.am 
advocated  by  the  House  of  Ilepresent- 
atives,  we  would  be  authorizing  a  $32 
million  pilot  program,  to  be  followed  no 
doubt  by  a  program  as  large  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  serve  meals  to  children  in 
day  care  centers,  away  from  the  .schools 
We  might  provide  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinner  at  boys'  clubs  and  otlier  recrea- 
tion centers  and  settlement  houses  We 
might  pay  as  high  as  80  percent  of  the 
food  ,service  costs  and  as  high  as  75  per- 
cent of  the  equipment  costs. 

If  such  programs  are  administered 
aw'ay  from  the  schools  and  if  close  to  the 
entire  cost  of  those  programs  is  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  I  can  visu- 
alize a  time  when  the  States  or  the  school 
people  will  ask  for  the  same  thing.  The 
school  lunch  program  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  children  of  the  United 
States  I  hesitate  now  to  convert  such  a 
fine  program  into  a  welfare  program 

Mr,  President,  as  was  .iust  agreed 
uijon.  there  will  be  no  vote  on  the  jiend- 
ing  measure  until  next  Wednesday,  I  am 
merely  making  a  statement  now  to  indi- 
cate what  the  issues  are, 

I  am  vei-y  hopeful  that  Senators  will 
read  my  statement  and  will  consider 
voting  with  tlie  committee. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  unanimous  in  its  report  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  sustain  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  support 
of  this  iwsition — which  would  in  effect 
substitute  the  House-pa.ssed  language  of 
HR,  15398  for  that  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry — I  want  to  outline  .some  of  the 
background  that  should  i)ersuade  us  to 
take  tins  action. 

The  House-pa.s.sed  HR  15398  .should 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  2  years  ago.  It  was  needed 
then.  It  is  urgent  now. 

We  do  not  have  child  feeding  proposals 
before  us  very  often  and  I  think  many  of 
us  are  not  aware  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  and  what  yet  cries  out  to  be  done. 

We  have  had  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  on  the  books  for  21  years.  It 
is  our  basic  child  feeding  program  It  is 
available  to  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  children  enrolled  in  jjublic  and  non- 
profit private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  year  some  19  million  chil- 
dren will  actually  participate.  The  level 
of  Federal  support — in  the  form  of  cash 
and  donated  foods — represents  about  20 
percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  putting  the 
lunch  on  the  table.  The  balance  comes 
from  State  and  local  sources  and  chil- 
dren's payments. 

This  level  of  Federal  support  is  reason- 
ably adequate  for  most  schools  and  pro- 
gram growth  through  the  years  has  been 
steady.  It  was  in  1962  that  we  realized 
that  thousands  of  schools  and  millions 
of  children  had  been  bypas.sed  because 
the  average  level  of  Federal  assistance 
was  so  low  that  schools  could  not  afford 
to  initiate  and  maintain  a  lunch  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  requirement  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  that  those  chil- 
dren who  cannot  afiford  to  pay  the  full 
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puce  shall  iweive  a  luiich  free  or  at  a 
reduced  price  There  is  also  a  require- 
tiiiiU  that  every  lunch  served  shall  meet 
nutritional  requirements  established  by 
the  S^crctfiry  of  Agriculture  on  (he  bafi.s 
of  tested  resei»rc(i  iti  nutrition 

Both  req  jirements  make  sense  Inl  a 
program  desisned  to  promote  the  h»"alth 
and  well-beiMi;  of  the  Nations  children 
But  we  found  that  many  schools  in  low- 
Income  areas  simply  could  not  come  up 
with  the  resources  to  cover  the  sap  be- 
tween the  level  of  Federal  a.sslstaijce 
available  and  the  actual  cosl  of  running 
the  program.  I 

The  irony  was  that  a  proKram  mtenil- 
ed  to  help  all  children  in  school  was 
lea-.t  available  to  those  who  most  needed 
it 

In  1962  we  added  the  etiualizer — sec- 
tion 11 — authorizing  a  higher  level  of 
F'eeleral  cash  assistance  for  those  schools. 
selected  by  the  State  educational  auen- 
cies.  as  most  in  need  for  an  additional 
financial  boost  to  maintain  or  expand  a 
viable  lunclT  program  in  low-income  area 
schools.  This  section  carnes  it,s  own 
funding  authority — it.s  own  apportion- 
ment formula  We  did  not  fund  section 
1 1  for  several  years  after  it  was  added 
to  the  basic  act.  but  we  have  at  last 
made  a  start.  This  year  we  have  $5 
nul!u>n  for  section  11  and  for  fiscal  1969 
the  President  has  proposed  an  aijpropna- 
tion  of  $10  million  for  section  11 

For  3  01  4  years  I  have  done  everything 
in  my  powt-r  tu  urge,  persuade,  convince 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  approd-e 
a  more  adequate  level  of  funding  fpr 
.secti>:)n  11.  I  ftel  very-  strongly  on  this 
score  I  know  what  it  means  for  low- 
income  area  schools  to  be  able  to  offer 
students  a  liuich  for  the  fi.'st  tune.  I 
know  what  It  means  to  school  officials  to 
be  able  to  nuke  an  honest  count — tn 
honest  decision  for  the  first  tune  as  to 
those  who  should  t)e  receiving  a  free  pr 
reduced  price  meal.  j 

The  lanuuagi  of  the  act  was  flat  aid 
forthright.  The  performance  inevitably 
had  to  be  considerably  less  than  flat 
and  forthright  in  the  absence  of  the  sec- 
tion 11  equalizer  and  the  fluids  to  sub- 
port  it 

In  1966.  we  approved  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  This  one  took  us  another  st^p 
forward  toward  meeting  the  national 
conunitment  we  had  made  21  years  afeo 
witli  the  National  School  Lunch  Aet. 
Under  this  act  we  authorized  a  pibt 
school  breakfast  program — whose  au- 
thority e.Kpii-es  in  June — we  authoM^i-d 
an  extension  of  the  sptclal  milk  pro?; rain. 
We  authorised  as.sistance  for  the  pip- 
tluise  of  food  service  equipment  by  loW- 
income  area  schools  to  help  ihem  get 
aboaid  and  participate  in  oui  drive  )to 
improve  nutiit: m  among  all  child  en  In 
this  country.  We  authorized  financial 
assistance  to  State  educational  agtnc|es 
so  they  could  gi-ar  up.  could  reach  out.  ito 
bring  in  those  schools  and  those  children 
left  standing  and  looking  on  as  the  moke 
affluent  schools  and  the  more  afflueiit 
children  signed  up  for  the  lunch  progrs^n. 

We  provided  an  equalizer  Ui  the  sch<Jol 
breakfast  program  based  on  what  we  hfed 
learned  from  the  lunch  program  Federal 
■-upt^rt  can  be  made  available  to  cover 
u^  to  80  percent  oi  all  costs  of  operating 


a  breakfa.st  pnnjram  in  circumstances  of 
.severe  need. 

The  report.>.  the  support  for  the  break- 
fa.st proqram  from  coast  to  coa.st.  nave 
been  ama/lng  to  me.  tmrtlcularly  when 
you  consider  that  It  Is  still  a  pilot  pro- 
gram with  a:,  appropriation  of  i)nly  $3  5 
million  for  this  year  But  the  jx-ople  in- 
volved havi^  been  heard  from — the  teach- 
ers, the  principals,  the  scho<jl  superin- 
tendents, the  parents,  the  children 

In  rural  areas  and  in  urban  areas, 
youngsters  show  up  at  schixil  with  no 
breakfast.  They  are  restless  or  lethargic, 
inattentive  or  disciplinary  problems.  A 
hungry  child  is  a  problem  child  A  hun- 
gry child  is  not  a  student. 

The  value  of  the  breakfast  program  is 
self-evident  In  the  face  of  tills  evidence, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry reported  out  a  2-ye»ar  extension 
with  an  authorization  of  $6  5  million  a 
year 

But  the  committee  stopped  there  Tlie 
members  eliminated  the  impoi-tant.  the 
terribly  lmp<}rtant.  effort  to  broaden  and 
expand  our  nutrition  programs  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  measure  passed  by  the  !Iouse  was 
carefully  drawn,  carefully  considered  and 
It  passed  by  a  unanimous  rollcall  vote  of 
398  to  0. 

Exactly  what  does  the  HoiLse-passed 
measure  provide  beyond  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  schcxil  breakfast  program? 

First.  The  House-pa^vsed  bill  would  use 
the  experience,  the  competence,  devel- 
oped in  the  21  years  of  the  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  2  years  of  the  breakfast 
program  and  apply  this  ex[>erience  to 
providmg  food  .service  programs  to  still 
more  children.  To  reach  out  to  the  very 
young  children  In  day  care  centers — to 
the  children  most  vulnerable,  physically 
and  mentally,  to  the  effects  of  tx)or  nu- 
trition— the  pre-school-age  children  To 
reach  these  children  and  the  children  in 
settlement  houses  and  neighborhixid 
houses  with  food  service  programs  year- 
round. 

Second.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
enable  us  to  reach  children  m  the  sum- 
mer months  In  day  camps  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  It  would  enable  us  to 
cover  that  summer  nutrition  gap  when 
the  schools  are  closed  and  the  cafeterias 
are  not  In  operation.  Two  years  ago 
when  this  body  considered  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act.  an  effort  to  do  just  this — 
which  was  proix)scd  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr  RibicoffI — was  nar- 
rowly defeated  on  a  rollcall  vote.  We 
knew  then  and  were  troubled  by  the 
siunmer  hiatus  in  child  feeding.  We 
knew  then  and  were  troubled  by  the 
knowled'jf  that  good  nutrition  Is  not  just 
a  9-month  need— it  is  a  12-month  need. 

We  are  again  faced  with  the  need — it 
did  ii't  go  away  and  we  know  it  would 
not 

Third.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
authorize  the  States  to  use  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  apportioned  to  them  to 
pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quii-ing  food  service  equipment.  This 
provision  follows  the  pattern  of  the 
equipment  provusion  of  Uie  Child  Nutii- 
tlon  Act  for  school  food  service. 

Fouith.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
authorize  payment  of  up  to  80  percent 


of  the  operatUig  costs  of  a  food  .ser\ice 
proi;ram  in  circumstances  of  se\ere 
need  This  provi.'^lon  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  .sch(X)l  breakfast  program. 

Fifth  Tlie  House-pa.ssed  bill  would  in- 
clude the.se  food  service  pr.igrams  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Child  Nutrition  .Act 
authorl/ir.g  assistance  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  u^  strenuihen  ilielr  ad- 
ministrative capabilities 

One  ix>int  I  want  to  eniplia.'^ue — I 
want  to  clarify:  Tills  amencinunt  will  in 
no  way  affect  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  \ct.  It  will  carry  its 
own  authorization  and  its  own  appor- 
tionment formula. 

All  of  these  progrnms.  including  the 
one  I  am  discussing  today,  ha\e  tremen- 
dous Implications  for  agriculture.  Tliev 
have  even  greater  implications  for  the 
health  of  our  children  The  national 
school  lunch  program  .done  is  a  billion- 
dollar  market  for  f(X)d  With  its  emphasis 
on  a  complete  meal  with  protein  ami 
fruits  and  vegetables  it  ser\es  to 
strengthen  the  demand  tor  perishables. 
Tlie  lunch  progr.uii.  with  its  require- 
ment that  a  half  pint  of  milk  be  ser\ed 
with  each  meal  i.itrethei-  with  the  milk 
served  under  the  >pecial  milk  program 
resulted  in  milk  consumption  that  con- 
stitutes 6  i>ercenl  of  tlie  Muid  milk  con- 
sumed by  the  entire  country 

Like  it  or  not.  approve  of  it  or  nut. 
there  are  increa.sing  numbers  of  mothers 
of  small  children  in  the  work  force.  In 
l'J6fi.  tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mated that  there  wei-e  3  8  million  work- 
ing mothers  with  children  under  6  years 
of  age.  By  1980  this  number  is  expected 
to  increase  to  5  3  milliijn.  This  is  one 
benchmark  of  our  need  (or  day  care  cen- 
ters and  for  food  .-er.  ice  for  these  chil- 
dren 

The  C'en.sus  Bureau  estimates  tliat 
there  are  .some  730.000  children  age  5  in 
families  maklni;  less  than  S3. 000  a  year: 
there  are  760.000  children  auie  3  m  fami- 
lies makiiif^  le.ss  than  S3. 000  a  year  There 
are  8  .'nillion  children  aize  r>  to  17  in  fami- 
lies making  less  than  .53.000  a  year.  Here 
is  another  bejtlnning  benchmark. 

The  service  institutions  that  would  be 
elit;ibie  under  the  House-passed  bill  are 
already  eligible  fnr  the  milk  [jrogram  and 
for  donated  -.urplus  foods 

What  we  propose  is  a  >iinple  binaden- 
ing  of  this  approach  to  pi(i\  ide  the  .->ame 
full  range  of  Federal  assistance  we  make 
available  to  schools. 

What  we  propose  is  a  simple  broaden- 
ing of  the  scope  of  activity  of  tho.se  who 
know  the  most  about  child  nutrition  and 
liow  best  to  go  about  getting  the  food  on 
the  table. 

I  cannot  quite  see  the  rationale  of  those 
who  would  .say  that  breakfast  at  school 
and  lunch  at  school  and  milk  at  school — 
during  the  .school  year — is  an  accejuablc, 
valuable  social  pro^iram  but  that  the 
same  breakfast,  the  same  lunch,  the  same 
milk  offered  to  preschool  yoiin^;.>ters  or 
during  the  summer  months  is  .strictly  a 
welfare  operation. 

What  wo  are  proposing,  I  belie\e.  is 
v^hat  the  Congress  really  intends d  21 
years  ago  when  it  passed  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  lis  .i  me.iiure  of  national  .-.ecunty. 
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1,)  .s.'\feguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
Uie  Nntlon's  children  and  to  encourage  the 
diiineaUc  consumption  of  nutritious  agrlcul- 
nirul  commodities  and  other  food,  by  assist- 
iiig  ilie  States,  through  granu-in-ald  and 
other  means,  in  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  foods  and  other  facilities  for  the  es- 
lublrshment.  maintenance,  operation  and  ex- 
ii.msion  of  nonprotlt  school-lunch  programs. 

That  declaration  of  policy  has  really 
.-.tood  the  test  of  time.  The  schools  were 
then  and  remain  a  flrst-class  delivery 
system  to  improve  nutrition  among  chil- 
dren. Now  a  new  and  growing  element 
has  been  added  to  that  delivery  system 
ijotential — preschool  ojierations  and  day 


care  centers  and  organized  summer  ac- 
tivities. 

We  were  concerned  then  and  we  are 
concerned  now  about  children— all  of  our 
children — wherever  they  can  be  reached. 
We  have  the  food  and  the  funds  to  buy 
the  food — we  have  a  ready-made,  fully- 
organized  delivery  system. 

I  say  we  should  get  goinu.  face  the 
facts,  meet  the  need,  and  substitute  the 
language  of  the  House-i)assed  bill  for 
the  languacre  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj'. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  in.serted  in  the  Record 


at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  tenta- 
tive apportionment  of  the  $32  million 
authorized  under  the  House-passed  H.R. 
15398.  by  States. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  in- 
sert teleerams  from  the  president  of  the 
National  Conmr.ss  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, the  Michigan  PTA.  and  the  Ohio  PTA 
in  support  ol   the  Hou.se -pas.sed  bill. 

I  al.so  note  that  this  ixisition  is  sup- 
ported bv  the  National  Education  .^sso- 
ciaiion. 

There  beiim  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riroi  d, 
as  lollows: 
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:lo  17  .nlamiliesv.ith  incomes  under  ^3  "O'l  t.i  .heter.m..-..  ,iala  ren-esent  total  population  age  3  to  17. 


Ciiic.^oo,  III., 

April  ,?,  1'j6S. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  H.^rt. 
Washington.  U.C. 

Natloiml  PTA  would  greally  .ippreciat* 
■.■'Hir  sujiport  .unendment  to  substitute 
Hfi'.ise  wording  school  lunch  bill. 

Mrs    ip.viN  E.  Hendryson, 
/'-,  .Ml), /It.  Matiunal  Congress  uf  Parrnls 
and   TrachcTF. 

I  L\^•^INC.  Mich.. 

'  April  ^,  I'JGS. 

Sen. -tor  Philip  A.  Haui. 
Senate  Ofticc  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  support  oi  fli-or 
restoring     House     l.mRur-.ye     to 
inniiprh   H  R.  13'2yi3 

A.  B.  Haist, 
President.  Michigan  Congn'ss  (,f  Puients 
and  Teachers. 


irnpndmeiit 
H.R.     l£i:398 


CiNt  ir.;v^ii.  Ohio, 

April  10,  19G8. 
.Senator  Pnii  ir  H.\h.t, 
Senate  Or'tce  Dmlding. 
Wa>-hii'gton.  D.C.: 

Urgent,  Ihut  tuiids  for  extension  of  school 
lunch  program  be  restored  to  H.R.  15398 
SchiX)!  Lunch  Act  tanendments  of  1968.  Bill 
,\s  p.issed  Ijy  House  would  help  meet  most 
pres^.sing  needs.  Especially  as  we  try  to 
strengthen  programs  to  provide  work  and 
tr.umng  for  welfare  recipients  thus  making 
.t    necessary   lor   many  more  children  to  be 
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placed  in  child  c.ire  centers  .nid  seulcincnt 
House  i^rogram. 

Mrs.  .\LFRED  C.  Jones. 

Prrsidfut.  Ohio  Congress  of  Pr.\. 

Mrs.  Dale  Corri.vgton. 

Legislation  Chairmai:. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
general.  I  support  the  move  ol  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  CasfI  to  expand 
our  child-Ieeding  programs  to  include 
pre-school-aee  children  who  ure  involved 
in  day-care  centers  and  other  activities, 
as  well  as  those  children  wlio  are  (nuaged 
in  summer  pro'fjrams  sucli  as  day  camps 
or  recreational  activities. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  acknowledge  the  force  of  the 
argument  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  made  against  proliferation 
of  distribution  a'iencies. 

We  are  allowing  our  Federal  nutrition 
programs  to  grow  up  hke  Topsy.  without 
giving  adequate  consideration  to  a  well- 
conceived  distribution  .'•y.-tem. 

In  too  many  areas  of  Government  we 
have  permitted  administrative  confusion 
involving  several  overlapping  agencies 
in  the  same  field  of  activity.  Natural  re- 


sources are  an  outstanding  example.  We 
now  have  more  than  30  agencies  in  a  half 
dozen  departments  involved  in  the  ad- 
mini.stration  of  water  resources  jiroblems 

alone. 

The  locid-for-iieace  program  is  an- 
other example  with  which  I  iiave  some 
familiarity.  Responsibility  for  our  assi.~.t- 
ance  to  developing  countries  m  the  food 
held  IS  split  oetwcen  State  and  Auncul- 
tuio.  .so  that  final  responsibility  for  the 
war  against  liunger— the  most  important 
war  of  OUT  lime— rests  with  neither  "f 
the  two  Departments.  The  two  Secre- 
taries have  other  demanding  duties.  The 
OP' lation  is  acutely  in  iiet-d  of  a  com- 
mander in  chief  who  gives  his  full  time 
to  the  .Micce.ssful  prosecution  of  the  ef- 
fort and  is  responsible  for  its  succe.ss  or 
failure. 

Fedeial  di.-uibuiion  of  food  to  needy 
people  in  the  United  States  has  grown 
up  :n  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
a  con.sequence  of  surplus  disposal  iiro- 
grams  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  thirties,  surplus  loods 
were  bought  out  of  depressed  markets 
and  donated  to  relief  agencies.  Pressing 
milk  surpluses  led.  more  than  anything 
else,  to  our  instituting  a  .school  milk  pro- 
gram. School  lunch  programs  followed. 
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Then  there  was  a  study  of  the  possibility 
of  increasing  consumption  of  farm  com- 
niodities  by  the  maintenance  of  a  two- 
pnce  system,  or  ditTerential  prtcinu  to  the 
well-to-do  and  the  poor,  and  the  food 
stamp  prouram  was  initiated 

The  Secretary  of  Aencullurf  today  has 
authority  to  buy  acricultural  surpluses 
with  section  32  funds,  or  30  percent  of 
our  tariff  collections  He  has  direct  np- 
propriationg  for  school  milk,  school 
lunch  and  food  stamp  proi?rams 

The  Department  o'  Agriculture  has 
dune  an  excellent  job  of  developing  dis- 
tribution machinery  through  schools  and 
State  relief  agencies,  and  I  can  under- 
stand the  reluctance  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  FVir- 
estry  to  add  soiiie  policies  to  the  distri- 
bution machinery  and  to  provide  food  to 
day  schools  and  to  recreation  depart- 
ments. 

The  difficulty  here  is  that  not  until 
very  recently  have  we  approached  the 
problem  of  proper  nutrition  for  all  of 
our  citizens  from  that  end  of  the  prob- 
lem—how do  we  see  that  every  Ameri- 
can gets  a  decent  diet — and  directed  that 
the  task  be  undertaken  without  regard 
to  the  availability  of  agricultural  slir- 
plosrs.  or  section  32  funds,  or  any  of 
the  other  restrictions  which  relate  to 
agricultural  programs  rather  than 
human  welfare. 

Two  studies  are  to  be  released  within 
the  next  10  days  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
school  lunch  program  and  the  extent 
of  mainutrition  and  actual  starvation 
in  th.s  country  -the  United  States  I  am 
told  their  findings  will  be  shocking,  that 
they  will  reveal  intolerable  suffering  in 
the  most  affluent  nation  in  world  his- 
tory 

A  few  days  ago.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  released  the  results  of  a 
major  study  he  had  made  of  the  dietary 
levels  of  tiouseholds  in  the  United  States 
The  Secretary  stated 

The  repi>rt  iiulicttes  that  Uespite  higjier 
lucome.  aiitl  me  Tact  '.hat  Americans  Jti.iy 
chtxise  from  am.  ig  the  greatest  .ibundaUce 
ana  variety  of  wholesome,  nutritious  fo^Us. 
at  the  lowest  real  cost  of  anytime  in  uiir  6ls- 
tory.  there  has  resulted  .i  somewh.it  .lUv^rse 
shift  in  food  habits  xno  .i  change  in  naticiial 
dietary  levels 

On  the  btidis  of  the  study  findings,  I  iim 
directing  an  expanded  nutj-itlun  education 
pnjgrani  by  the  Department  Priorities  have 
been  set  .ind  the  thrust  of  the  prr>gr:Lm  will 
be  immediately  directed  toward  children  and 
young  families,  low  income  families,  the 
Aged  the  general  population.  I 

This  IS  excellent,  but  a  nutrition  edu- 
cation program  will  do  little  uood  unless 
elTective  means  a.e  provided  .no  that  (he 
disadvantaged  people  of  the  N.ition  oan 
acquire  necessary  foods 

The  truth  is  that  millions  of  Americans 
are  malnounshed:  these  Americans  need 
more  than  food:  they  need  basic  cloth- 
ing, they  need  medical  care,  and  many 
of  them  need  decent  housing. 

It  is  past  time  that  we  faced  up  to  the 
problem  of  want  for  absolute  necessities 
of  life  among  our  citizens.  It  is  time  that 
we  ended  the  debate  over  jurisdiction 
over  food  relief  and  welfare  programs, 
and  whether  the  cost  is  to  be  charged  to 
ai^nculture  or  to  welfare. 

I  have  decided  lo  support  the  Senator 


from  Michigan  today  Mr  Pre.^ident  and 
I  shall  .--hortly  propo.se  that  .ve  i---t<tblish 
a  -.elect  committee,  composed  of  liiem- 
beis  of  standing  committt-es  involved  in 
the  matter  to  study  and  report  back  to 
Congress  proposed  legislation  which  will 
a.ssure  that  our  domestic  f(X>d.  nutrition 
and  basic  necessities  problems  are  met. 
and  to  f\\  administrativr  responsibility 
for  netting  the  lob  done 

Rather  than  continue  to  maneuver 
bills  and  programs  to  maintain  lurisdic- 
tion  over  distribution  of  necessities  to 
the  needy  m  one  or  another  favored 
ai'ency — to  let  proprams  gmw  like  Top- 
sy — It  will  be  my  su'Tgestion  that  all  con- 
cerned in  Compress  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  effective  organization  of  our  do- 
mestic war  against  Aant.  auree  on  how  it 
IS  ti)  be  financed,  supplied,  and  conduct- 
ed, and  desi-inate  or  direct  the  estabiish- 
meiu  of  an  adequate,  responsible  agency 
to  undertake  the  resptmsibllity  for  its 
success 

In  the  meantime  I  consider  it  impera- 
tive to  assure  an  adequate  diet  for  young- 
sters any  way  we  can 

Millions  of  children  in  the  world,  many 
of  them  rluht  here  in  the  United  States, 
are  doomed  to  half  lives  when  they  en- 
ter «rade  school  because  malnutrition  in 
their  first  5  years  has  impaired  them  for 
life  either  physically  "r  mentally 

Until  we  tliid  a  more  effective  way  of 
assuring  children  proper  nutrition.  I  fa- 
vor the  proposal  contained  in  the  House 
bill. 


messagf:  from  the  house 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hacknev,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  'H. 
Con  Res  761  >  providini;  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thur.sday.  April  11. 
1968.  It  stands  adjourned  until  Moiulav. 
April  22,  1968 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed  thf  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  15189  .\n  .ict  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  prognuns  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and 

H  J  Res  1229  Joint  resolution  maldng  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  JO.  1068  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNFID 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  atfl.xed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution 

S.  159  .^n  act  to  provide  for  tlu-  tonip.irary 
transfer  to  a  single  district  coordinated  or 
consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civil  ac- 
tions pending  m  different  districts  which 
Involve  one  or  more  coiiunon  questions  of 
fact,  and  for  other  purpt>5es, 

H  R  7909  All  act  for  the  relief  of  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Co  .  of  New  York,  N.Y.: 

HR  y473  An  act  lo  .amend  provisions  '^f 
the  shipping  Act.  1916,  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  or 
conference  of  such  carriers  to  refund  a  por- 
tion of  the  freight  charges; 


HH  12019  An  act  to  exempt  from  laxn- 
tlnn  certain  property  of  the  Bnal  Brlth  Hen- 
ry Monsky  Foundation  In  the  District  of 
C"lumbln 

HH  14401  An  act  lo  erant  the  masters 
of  certain  US  vessels  a  Hen  'n  tliose  ves- 
sels for   their  wages;   and 

H  J  Res  122:3  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
tinue for  a  temporary  period  the  7  percent 
excise  tax  rate  on  automobiles  and  the  10 
percent  excise  t..\  rate  .in  communication 
services. 


HOUSE   i5ILL   REP^ERRED 

The  bill  iH  R  15189'  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
was  nad  tw  ice  by  its  title  and  lefcrn  d  lo 
the  Coniniittte  on  Commerce 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
I  sufi.:est   the  absence  of  a  (juorum 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The 
clerk  \vi!l  call  the  roll 

The  bill  cleik  proceedi  <i  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Presidint.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
eii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .--o  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  uf  West  Virt,inia.  Mr 
Presulfiit.  I  .isk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  iiendint;  busiiuss.  H  R  15398.  be  tem- 
poiaiily  laid  aside 

Tlu-  PRESIDING  OFT^ICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  -^o  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

F'OR   FISCAL   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE 
30,  1968 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirL'inia  Mr  Presi- 
detit.  I  a.-k  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  messai^c  from  the  House  of 
Repiesentatues  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1229 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1229.  making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  lor  other  purposes,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  imaiimious  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  iiresent  coiisideration  of 
the  resolution V 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion 

Mr  HOLL.AND  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  my  distinuuished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr  Javits  I. 
is  in  the  Chamber,  and.  of  course,  the 
acting  minority  leader,  becau.se  I  under- 
stand this  Item  has  been  cleared  '.vi!h 
everybody  concerned. 

Of  all  the  Items  in  the  supplement  a 
bill,  which  was  not  adopted  in  the  con- 
ference form  yesterday,  there  was  (ir.e 
Hem  which  was  most  urgent,  a  relatively 
small  Item  of  some  $28  million  for  the 
Bureau  ot  Employment  Security  under 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  unemploy- 
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ment    coiniiensation    for    Federal    em- 
ployees and  ex-servicemen. 

There  were  delinquent  items  in  these 
tvo  Ileitis,  as  I  now  understand,  going 
Lack  to  March  I  think  that  is  too  con- 
servative My  recollection  is  that  some  of 
them  went  back  to  February. 

We  v^ere  all  in  accord  in  the  confer- 
ence, which  took  action  heretofore  on  a 
iniuli  laruer  bill,  that  this  item  mu.st  be 
paid,  that  it  is  uruent.  and  that  it  should 
ill'  honored  in  the  least  ixjssible  time. 

I  .iiii  ulad  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
.seiuiitives  has  done  what  it  has,  although 
I  had  no  foreknowledge  that  it  was  go- 
in.i  to  do  so. 

I  now,  by  agreement  reached  between 
the  leaders  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  re- 
quest that  this  item  be  promptly  passed 
a,s  now  embraced  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1229.  which  was  i^assed  by  the  House 
this  afternoon  I  understand  the  measure 
was  pa.ssed  by  the  House  less  than  1  hour 
ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
no  one  wants  to  be  the  "dog  in  the 
inaneer."  for  that  is  not  the  way  to 
legi.slate.  and  it  is  not  the  i)ath  to 
rrsponsibihty. 

Mr  President,  this  is  an  item  on  which 
there  was  no  dispute  in  conference.  It 
is  a  desiiab'.e  item  and  an  urgent  item. 
The  inpclinc  needs  to  be  refilled.  I  see  no 
rea.son  why  l!ie  ineasure  should  not  be 
pas.sed  jUst  r.s  it  was  p;is.-.cd  by  tiic  r.tlier 
body. 

I  have  no  rioubt  that  each  (■!  these 
matters  would  stand  on  its  own.  This 
may  be  tlie  beuinnins  of  an  effort  to 
cut  around  the  urgent  appropriation  sup- 
I)Iemental  on  whicli  we  rejected  the  con- 
ference i(  port  yesterday. 

I  would  state  that  this  is  to  be  no 
precedent  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
each  of  these  matters  will  have  to  stand 
on  its  own  if  an  effort  is  going  to  be 
made  to  approach  them  separately. 

Certainly  this  matter  is  necessary  and 
I  hoix»  the  Senate  will  join  the  Hou.se 
in  making  this  matter  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
ment. We  are  all  together  on  liis  matter. 
This  was  not  only  an  urgent  item,  but 
one  on  which  we  are  long  in  default. 

I  a.sk  that  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1229 
be  i>assed  bv  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
have  been  a  tragic  affront  to  thousands 
of  innocent  Americans  were  the  Congress 
to  fail  now  to  approve  the  resolution  be- 
fore us.  Indeed,  this  ijroblem  should 
have  been  solved  weeks  ago.  for  it  was 
then  that  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  for  Federal  employees  and 
for  ex-servicemen — those  coming  back 
f lom  service  in  Southeast  Asia — was  sud- 
denly and  abruptly  suspended. 

The  Governor  of  my  State  of  Califor- 
.la  lecently  conveyed  his  concern  to  me 
on  this  desperate  situation.  In  California, 
we  provide  roughly  12,000  weekly  pay- 
ments in  this  area.  This  valuable  com- 
pensation, for  many  weeks,  has  been 
denied  to  these  worthy  Americans;  com- 


pensation which  represents  something  in 
excess  of  one-half  million  dollars  each 
7  days. 

The  tragedy,  of  course,  has  been  that 
this  undeniably  needy  item,  free  from 
any  kind  of  bitterness  or  controversy. 
has  been  tied  up  m  the  difficulties  which 
have  .swirled  around  the  geneial  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  join  my  able  liiend  from  Florida  and 
my  able  friend  Irom  New  York,  in  con- 
gratulating the  other  body  for  .sending 
this  re.solulion  to  the  Senate  and  liope- 
fully.  its  benefits  to  thousands  of  needy 
citizens.  The  resolution  through  this 
urgent  measure,  we  can  proceed  to  care 
for  those  employees  and  servicemen  who 
desperately  require  this  assistance^in 
California  and  througliout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
simple  justice  that  we  proceed  now  lo 
pass  the  resolution  arid  .-^end  it  to  the 
White  Hou.se, 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  thank  the  actmt: 
minority  leader, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment which  was  jjrepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Appioi^riations  cov- 
ering the  situation,  which  m.-iv  deal  with 
the  matter  more  succinctly  than  we  have 
in  this  discus.sion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  ijrinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ub.ieclion.  the  .siate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  ininted  in  the 
RsroRn.  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Re.solulion  1229  pa.s.sed  the 
Hou.'-e  of  Rppre.senlalives  Ihis  afternoon.  It 
liiis  just  arrived  from  the  House  It  provUie.s 
:.n  iippropriation  of  «-28.000.(.)00  :or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Serunty  under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  unempln".  nu-nt  com- 
I)en.s,Ttion  for  Federal  emplnvcrs  and  cx- 
.servlcemen.  This  was  .^niendmrnt  N'o  5  in 
HR.  15399.  the  conference  report  en  '.his 
latter  bill  liaviiig  l^oen  rejected  by  the  Srna;e 
yesterday. 

This  i.s  an  urgent  item.  Many  "i  the  States 
liave  been  fiut  of  funds  .=ince  early  Mareli 
and  actual  paymenus  to  \etprans  and  to  i-x- 
Fcderal  employees  are  not  being  made  be- 
cause  these   lunds   liave   not   Ijeen   provided. 

M.-.  HOLI^AND,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  pass  the  joint  ;  [.solu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  1229'  is  open 
to  amendment.  There  being  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution 

The  joint  resolution  was  icad  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  liavii;:;  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
joint  resolution  i^ass? 

The  joint  resolution  II  J.  Res,  1229' 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.ident  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  .lomt 
resolution  was  i^assed. 

Mr-  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE   NATIONAL 
SCHOOL    LUNCH   ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  considcrat.on  of 
bill  (H.R.  15398>  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  ex- 


pand food  service  proerams  for  children, 
arid  for  other  purixi.ses. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  '  Mr  Spong  in  the 
thair).  Mr.  President.  I  am  oi)i>osed  lo 
the  adoption  of  H  R.  15398  as  reixirted  by 
the  Committee  an  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry which  virtually  gutted  the  t-xcelleiil 
bill  I'a.s.sed  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  :i98  to  0  My  hope  is 
that  the  .Senate  will  accept  the  bill  as 
pa.s.sed  in  the  other  body  incluriiiiii  ihose 
Ijrovisions  which  would  istablish  a  siie- 
cial  food  service  pro'-'ram  for  children 
and  authorize  S32  million  over  the  next 
3  fi.scal  years  to  carry  out  a  iiilot  pro- 
Liani  consisting  of  MranUs  to  the  States 
lor  assistance  m  initiating,  maintaining, 
or  expandm,';  "nonprofit  food  service  pro- 
grams lor  children  in  .service  in.stitu- 
tions."  A  .service  institution  is  defined 
as  any  liublic  or  jjrivate  nonprofit  in- 
stitution ;  iich  as  a  day-care  or  Head.start 
center,  a  settlement  hou.se,  a  recreation 
center,  or  a  special,  nonresident  sum- 
mer camp  program  lor  children  from 
areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions 
exist  and  from  areas  in  which  there 
are  liigh  concentrations  of  workinu 
motiiers — includinn.  of  course,  institu- 
tions lirovidiiiL'  day-care  .services  lor 
liaiidicajiped   children. 

Unfortunately,  the  .Social  Socui'itv 
.Amendments  of  1967  included  a  com- 
iniLsoiT  training  i^rogram  for  mothers 
and  lathers  rcceivin'.',  assistance  under 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  jjrogram 
This  legislative  chan'.'e  demands  the  de- 
\eloi)ment  of  new  day-care  lacilities  lor 
almost  ."00.000  children  within  4  years. 
Public  day-care  centers  cannot  ix)ssibly 
meet  this  challeni'e.  Day-care  centers  for 
needy  jircschool  children  must  be  estab- 
lished in  churches  and  nei^'hborhood 
settlement  houses  near  where  the  chil- 
dren live.  Tins  lunch  prot/ram  will  con- 
stitute a  vital  and  i.ec-e.s.sary  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  day-care  protiram 
Only  with  the  food  a.ssrstance  provided 
in  the  House  bill  can  'he  day-care  ))ro- 
;rram  succeed  at  a  minimum  of  co.'-t  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  a.ssure  adequat.e  nut  ri- 
tioii  and  care  for  needy  children  whale 
parents  are  awav  from  home  trainin-^ 
lor  ^'ainful  emjiloyment.  Two  percent 
ot  this  new  schmjl  lunch  money  would  b<' 
set  asido  for  the  teiritories.  The  n  st  is 
divided  uniontr  the  States  with  a  basic 
•iraiii  of  S50.000  toin'^'  to  each  State.  The 
lemaming  money  is  divided  among  the 
Stai-s  accordina  to  a  formula  .so  that 
each  State  is  allotted  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  remaining 
funds  as  the  luimber  of  children  in  that 
State  aged  3  to  17.  inclu.sive.  in  families 
with  incomes  of  less  that  S3.000  per  year 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  the  States. 

Tlius,  if  there  are  a  million  children 
in  America  between  the  ages  of  3  and  17 
whose  families  earn  less  than  S3. 000  per 
,\ear  and  there  are  100.000  such  children 
in  one  State,  that  State  would  receive 
10  i'crccnt  of  the  money  left  in  the  ap- 
jirotiriated  fund  once  the  basic  grant  to 
the  territories  and  the  basic  grants  of 
SjO.OOO  to  each  of  the  States  have  been 
subtracted  from  the  total  appropriation 
for  the  i)rogram.  If  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  adopted, 
tills  legislation  ■.'ill  provide,  for  example. 
an  additional  5987,938  to  the  State  of 
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Ohio  for  expansion  of  the  ■school  break- 
fast and  the  day-care  lunch  program 

As  in  the  existing  school  lunch  pro- 
gram the  money  will  be  distributed  by 
the  educational  agencies  of  the  States 
In  cases  of  extreme  nei»d  where  the  dis- 
bursement rate  established  by  t)ie  Secre- 
tary IS  insufRcient  t<>  establish  an  erTec- 
tive  program  financial  assistance  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  operating  cost  of  the 
program  may  be  provided  if  the  institu- 
tion can  justify  its  need  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  Also,  one-quarter  of  the 
funds  allotted  to  a  State  may  be  used  to 
pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  buying 
or  renting  e<iuipment  other  than  land 
and  buildings  to  prepare  and  serve  the 
food 

As  in  the  present  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  definition  of  what  is  an  ade- 
quate meal  is  left  txj  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  meals 
will  be  served  without  cost;  or  .it  a  re- 
duced price  to  those  children  which  the 
■  service  institution  determines  are  un- 
ab'e  to-pay  the  fiUl  cost  of  the  meal. 

itie  use  of  surplus  f(X)ds  will  continue 
to  be  encouraged,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  make  donations  from 
surplus  food  available  Tlu-  ability  to  use 
surplu-s  and  donated  f.x)ds  will  enable 
the  service  institutions  to  provide  much 
more  adequate  meals  for  the  dollar  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible  This  will 
particuJarly  benefit  the  feeding  of  Head- 
start  children  where  fewer  than  one- 
third  of  full-year  Headstart  children  are 
in  public  scliool  programs  and  thus  eli- 
gible for  surplus  foods 

Mr  Presidfnt.  the  House-passed  bill 
provides  an  exu-nsion  of  a  program  that 
has  been  one  ol  the  most  successful  and 
mi>st  beneficial  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress— the  school  lunch  program  which 
la.st  year  tienefited  almost  37  i^ercent  of 
Americas  more  than  50  million  school 
children 

It  IS  of  utmost  importance  to  extend 
and  expand  this  program  to  summer  pro- 
-irams  when  school  is  in  recess  and  to 
younger  children  of  preschool  age.  This 
program  is  especially  vital  t.o  younger 
children  because  we  have  incontestable 
medical  testimony  that  the  first  5 
years  of  life  are  the  most  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  nutritional  needs  .vnd 
the  necessity  of  an  adequate  diet  If 
babies  and  young  children  do  not  re- 
ceive an  adequate  diet,  they  often  suffer 
severe  physical  and  mental  retardation 
damage  The  problem  of  childhood  mal- 
nutrition is  a  very  .serious  and.  in  our 
rich  country  a  disgraceful  and  avoidable 
problem  Dr  Jule  M  Sugarinan.  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  Headst.ii  t  for  OEO  lias 
testified 

Frum  ->Ljr  exp».-rienc<  with  llie  He.iU  Slur' 
Prognuii.  I  am  ootivinced  that  the  prtibtem 
ol  nutntionrti  dericlency  in  clis.iUiMiiUit;e(l 
chiltlren  is  buth  real  ind  bruaUer  m  scope 
than  we  hau  i.iriginaily  anticipiittd 

Our  observ.itluiiB  of  Head  Start  children 
indicate  specift<;  physical  dlsnbilltles  includ- 
ing iiietnn  rules  is  high  as  51  6  per  c«iit  In 
Mime  areas  of  the  country  Head  .-jturt  Center 
reports  describe  ciises  of  tnalniitrltiun  so  se- 
vere that  the  child  is  unable  to  fuocllon 
in  a  meaningful  physical  and  intellectual 
[Ashion. 

With  the  advent  of  Headstart  and 
other  day-care  centers,   it   has   become 


.idministratlvely  feasible  to  originate  an 
early  (-hildho<id  nutrition  program  to 
provide  an  adequate  diet  for  America's 
disadvantaged  children  before  irrepa- 
rable damage  is  done 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons 
that  the  school  lunch  program  should 
be  extended  to  those  attending  summer 
school  and  to  younger  children  of  pre- 
school age  Despite  ^rcat  progress,  the 
commodity  and  food  stamp  prourams  to- 
1,'ether  .serve  only  4,800.000  of  Ameri- 
ca's 20  to  30  million  ]k>ov  By  accepting 
the  bill  as  approved  in  the  (jther  b<;)dy. 
we  will  provide  a  needed  extension  of 
coverage  to  insure  that  American  chil- 
dren do  not  go  hungry  Ix'cause  of  their 
parent  s  poverty 

Mr  President,  rectntly  enacted  leg- 
islation reqiiiiing  memt)ers  of  families 
receivin.,-  ."KFDC  aid  to  report  to  work 
causes  a  program  of  this  nature  to  be 
essential  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youngsters  are  to  receive  an  adequate 
diet  and  proper  nutrition.  Tlierc  will  un- 
doubtedly be  an  immense  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  attending  day- 
care centers  while  their  mothers  are  at 
work 

Our  most  valuable  and  precious  na- 
tional asset  IS  our  children  We  cannot 
permit  millions  of  youngsters  from  low- 
mconie  families  to  suffer  permament 
daiiiH  e.  both  physual  and  mental,  as  a 
result  of  inadequate  diet.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable that  such  a  condition  should 
be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  richest  and 
greatest   Nation  in  the  world 

By  accepting  the  House  bill  we  will  be 
a  .-.tep  lurther  along  the  road  to  what 
must  be  our  goal — a  Nation  :n  which  no 
child  uoes  hungry 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cospotxsor  Senator  Hart's  pro- 
posal to  substitute  the  language  of  H  R. 
15J98  for  the  biK  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  the  National  sch<.x)l  limch  program 
An  important  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  cover  day- 
care institutions  which  provide  care  for 
children  in  poor  areas  or  areas  with  a 
high  concentration  of  working  mothers. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  pro- 
gram designed  to  combat  malnutrition 
in  our  very  youn'^  children  In  addition, 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  does  not 
operate  in  the  summer  months  when  the, 
schools  are  closed 

Educators  have  told  us  that  children 
do  far  better  :n  their  schoolwork  and 
learn  faster  when  they  are  not  huntrrj-. 
Medical  science  has  shown  that  con- 
tinued malnutrition  retards  mental  as 
well  .is  phy.sical  development 

When  the  Congress  pas.sed  the  1967 
Social  Security  .Act  Amendments,  we 
provided  a  new  training  program  for  im- 
employed  mothers  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
This  will  result  In  a  great  need  for  addi- 
tional child  day-care  centers.  .As  these 
centers  become  filled  with  children,  it  is 
essential  that  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  children  be  met. 
The  program  is  vital  to  these  preschool 


di.scovered  anemia  rates  of  over  50  per- 
cent in  Head.start  enrollees.  This  clearly 
indicates  the  great  need  for  an  expanded 
child  nutrition  program 

This  IS  a  modest  proposal,  but  one 
which  IS  necfssar.v  for  the  health  and 
Well-being  of  many  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren I  urcre  my  colleagues  to  supp«:)rt  the 
proposal  advancrd  by  the  smior  .Senator 
from  Michigan   iMr    Hart). 

Mr  CASK  Mr  Picsid.-nt.  I  am  glad 
to  lom  .Senator  H^rt  and  Senator  Mi's- 
KiE  in  urging  the  Senate  to  improve  child 
nutrition  by  extending  the  national 
school  lunch  program  to  children  be- 
y()nd  thixse  enrolled  m  .school,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Hou.-e-iia.s.sed  version  of 
H  H    1.5398 

For  over  JO  years  the  national  school 
lunch  program  has  benehted  millions  of 
school  ciuldren  by  providing  them  with 
at  lea.st  one  nutritious  meal  a  day  in 
school  rtxlay  Federal  a.ssistance  under 
the  program  helps  to  provide  lunches  for 
some  19  million  children  attending  73.000 
iiublic  and  ijrivatc  nonprofit  .schools.  Ac- 
i-ordmg  to  testimony  given  before  the  re- 
cent Hou.se  .-ubcommittee  hearings  on 
the  program  the  .school  lunch  is  the  only 
nutritioiLs  meal  many  of  these  children 
receive  «  ach  day. 

.As  far  as  it  goes,  the  .scho<jl  lunch  pro- 
gram is  a  real  help  in  meeting  nutritional 
ni-eds  of  our  young  children  But  it  does 
not  o[)erate  m  the  summer  months  and. 
during  the  .school  year,  only  the  children 
enrolled  in  and  attendinc:  .school  receive 
Its  benefits  'V'oimger  preschot)!  children 
are  not  included. 

To  close  this  gap.  I  .loined  with  .several 
others  earlier  this  year  in  cos[>onsoring 
a  bill  extending  the  Ijenefits  of  the  .school 
lunch  program  to  a  broader  croup.  .Simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  Hou.se  H.R.  15398. 
was  recently  pa.ssed  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
398  to  0. 

By  adopting  the  language  of  the 
House-passed  bill  instead  of  the  Senate 
coiiiinittee  amendments.  Federal  assist- 
ance imder  the  school  lunch  program 
would  lie  made  available  on  a  year-round 
basis  to  children  in  public  or  private 
non-profit  day  care  centers,  .settlement 
hoiLses.  neighborh'Xjd  hou.ses  and  private 
nonprofit  preschool  activities.  During 
the  siunmer  months  the  lunch  piogrnm 
would  be  made  available  to  .school  chil- 
dren who  are  engaged  in  recreational 
programs,  such  as  day  camps  .•'.nd  youth 
centers.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  iiar- 
ticularly  important  i)rovision  tor  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families  who  do  not 
receive  adequate  nutritional  meals  when 
the  school  cafeteria  is  clascd. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  extend  the 
very  successful  pilot  .school  breakfast 
program  authorized  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  This  program  is 
now  reaching  116.000  children  and.  ac- 
cording to  teachers  and  .school  officials, 
has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in 
school  performance  and  lower  school  ab- 
senteeism. 

In  View  of  flie  widely  recognized  bene- 
fits of  the  school  lunch  program  and  the 
need  to  rai.se  the  nutrition  level  of  chil- 


children  to  prevent  early  physical  and  dren.   particularly  in  areas  where  poor 

mental  dama).:e  which  (jften  is  irrevoca-  economic    conditions    exist,    the    Senate 

ble    Headstart  officials  have  stated  that  committee  action  in  eliminating  entirely 

m  some  areas  of  the  country  they  have  the  day  care  and  summer  program  fea- 
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lures  of  the  lunch  program  is  a  regret-  expected  to  do  his  best  work  or  leain  As  a  member  of   the  Committee  on 

ttble  i^nd  icgres.sive -step.  his  lessons  easily  while  hungry.  Agriculture    until    this    Congress,    and 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Preajdcnfs  I  know  that  the  bill,  H  R    15398.  upon  each  year  before  the  Subcommittee  on 

Commi-ssion  on  Civil  Disorders  reported  which  the  House  Committee  on  Educa-  Agricultural  Appropnation.s%  I  have  siip- 

or  the  need  to  alleviate  the  harsh  living  lion   and   Labor   held    heaiini-s.   and   as  ported  the  .school    unch  and  .school  milk 

conditions    in     th-^     ghetto.     Testimony  recommended  to  the  Hnu.se  by  i  he  chair-  proi^rams.    beveral    .veans    ago    I    joined 

l.ivsented  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  man    of    that    committee,    Conure.ssman  with    Senator    Hart    of    Michisan.      n 

Poverty  m  recent  months  has  indicated  Carl   Perkins,    of    Kentucky,   made    the  securing  the  fir.st  appropriations  loi  .se c- 

Unt  the  need  to  improve  the  health  and  school  breakfast  prouram  permanent  and  Hon  11  to  provide  reduced  price  and  lice 

el l-beinp  of  the  rural  poor  is  no  less  removed  the  restrictions  on  iis  authoriza-  lunches  to  children  who  could  not  al  ord 

than  the  need    n  <iir  cites  lion.    During    its    consideratum    by    the  lo  pay.  I  consider  Uinost  important  tiiat 

than  the  m.d  in  oui  citus.  House    the  b-U  was  amended  lo  extend  M-clion     11     iunds    be    reah.stically     in- 


only  a  matter  ol  ^ivinM!  priority  to  its 


areas  appropri 

_,  \,  ,,  „„.,,  ,.„^„,.i,^,  1969  budget,  I  point  out  that  this  author- 
Fur  hennoie.  I  he  social  «;cu  ity  .,^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^  .eduction  ncm  ,he  level  of  adequate  funding. 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Congress  jiq  qoO  000  approved  bv  the  Senate  Com-  I  will  be  ^!ad  to  .support  the  motion  bv 
daring  the  last  .ses.sion  require  a  sub-  i^j^ee  on  Auricultuie  anu  authorized  for  Senator  Hart  and  others  lo  substitute 
slantial  expan.mon  of  day-care  facilities  ^^^  current  fiscal  vear  I  believe  the  H  H.  15398  as  pa.s.sed  by  the  Hou.se  fur 
for  the  children  of  welfare  recipients  who  ^j.^akfast  piwrain  has  l^een  proved,  and  the   very   iimiled   i2-year  bill   bctore  t!ie 


are  undertaking  job  training. 

Becau.se  existing  day  public  day  care 


deserves  instead  lo  be  expanded. 


Senate.  I  consider  that  food  for  children 


.     ,  For  example  m  mv  nv  n  Slate  of  Ken-  m  school,  and  as  iirovided  by  this  bill  for 

Ci  ntcrs  cannot   meet  this  need,  private  ^^^f.^^y  i  uiidcivi.aid  "that ',7  .schools  have  cliildren    m   jjre.school   activities   and    in 

centers  for  needy  i)reschool  children  will  t,he' breakfast  program,  whicr.  is  received  .summer    i)rograms.    an    oi>i)ortunily    to 

have  to  be  established  in  churches  and  ^    nearly  15  000  children.  I  believe  none  meet  a  basic  need  and  a  first  purpose  of 

neighborhood  .settlement  houses  in  com-  ^^  these  schools   however   are  located  in  our  ,society.  These  programs  are  not  only 

ir.unities  where  the  children  live.  Extend-  eastern  Kentucky   v. here  the  need  is  \ cry  humane— but    of    great    benefit    to    our 

ing  the  lunch  program  to  these  centers  ,Jy^^^    ^   number   of  .schools  in  eastern  country    in    building    .sound    bodies    and 

is    a     logical     and    necessary    step    in     Kentucky including     examples    visited  clear  minds  among  the  young  people  who 

slrenglhening   and   contributing   to   the  ,.eccntly"on  a  field'trip  of  the  Senate  represent  our  hope. 

.success  of   the  day-care   program   Con-  subcommittee    on    Employment.    Man-  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

gress  mandated  last  year.  power  and  Poverty — have  breakfast  pro-  dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to  sup-  mams  but   Ihcy   arc   evidently   financed  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 

l)ort  this  effort  to  lai.se  the  level  of  child  through  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  will  call  the  roll. 

nutrition  by  approving  the  language  of  Secondary  Education  Act.  La,st  w€>ek  I  The   bill  clerk   proceeded   to  call   the 

the  House-pa.s;.ed  bill  received  a  report  from  Mr.  C  E.  Bcvins  roll. 

Mr     COOPER     Mr.    President.    I    will  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Educa-  Mr.  BYRD  of  West 'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

supp>orl  the  amendment  to  the  National  tion.  who  is  director  of  the  school  lunch  dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

School   Lunch    .-\ct.    H.R.    15398.   as   ap-  jjrogram  in  our  Slate,  calling  attention  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

proved  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  to  the  larizc  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoui 

lo  extend  for  3  years  the  .school  break-  come  Id  school  without  breakfast,  and  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

last  ijrocram.  and  lo  enable  the  Depart-  who  he  says  "are  low  achievers  academ-  _^^_^^^_^^^ 
ment  ol   Aunculture  to  establish  a  new  _  ically  during  the  mornmu  hours  simply 

food    program    lor   children   not   yet    in  '  because  they  have  not  liad  adequate  ru-  MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE — EN- 

.school  and  for  children  in  summer  pro-  trition  at  the  bcsinning  of  the  day."  He  ROLLED        JOINT        RESOLUTION 

-rams.  gives  his  opinion  that  taxpayers  will  re-  SIGNED 

I  am  one  ol  the  cosponsors  of  S.  2371.  ceivc  maximum  benefits  from  the  break-  ^  me.s.sage  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 

introduccd    by    Senator    Montoya    as    a  fast  program,  becau.se  it  can  make  Iheir  ^^^^^j^.^'g   ^v    Mr    Hacknev    one   of   Us 

companion  bill   lo   the   House  measure,  expenditures  for  education  more  etTectlve  '^.^^            ^^^'^.^^      announced     that     the 

having  i,rovi,sions  very  similar  to  those  Mr.   Bevins  .says   that  Kentucky   would  ^  ^^^^^.  j^^^  ^^j^^^^  j^j^  signature  lo  the 

approved    by    the    House.   My    principal  like  to  extend  the  breaKfast  program  to  p^mUpH  ioint  resolution  'H  J  Res  1229' 

rea.son    for   spon.soring   this  bill  was  its  50,000  children,  which  would  require  a  "^^^ ^"X^^^^^^^J^y^^onZr 

I.rovi.sion  lo  make  permanent  the  pilot  reimbursement  of  over  SI  million.  , he  ftscil  vear  ending  June  30    1968   and 

..chool  breakfast  program,  which  would  While  I  do  not  have  the  figures  at  hand  J^  fisca     ;^;  \f^'f  J^','  Va  '    ig.^d  i^v 

otherwise  expire  on  June  30.   1968.  and  on  the  extent  of  the  .school  feedmg  pro-  ° '  p.'l^dent  nro  teinu^ 

to   increase    the    authorization    for    the  grams  financed  through  title  I.  ESEA.  me  i-iesiaeni  pro  lempoie 

and  other  programs,  it  .seems  lo  me  that 


breakfast  program. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com-  these  grants  lo  local  .schools  are  badly  q^sirabiLIT^'    OF    RETENTION    OF 

inittce  on  Agriculture  in  1966.  when  it  needed  for  other  educational  purposes.  TROOPS   IN   NATION'S  CAPITAL 

considered  and  recommended  the  Child  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 

Nutrition   Act.   and  remember  our  dis-  has  specific  legislative  authority  lor  such  Mr.  B\  RD  of  West  Vinania,  Mr.  I  resi- 

cussions   of    the   breakfast   proposal   at  school   food   programs,   and   the  Slates  dent,  before  we  adjourn  lor  the  E.tster 

that  lime.  While  funds  for  the  program  which  cariT  them  out.  have  an  oulsland-  holiday.  I  wish  to  renew  my  expression 

hr.ve  been  .^harplv  limited,  we  know  it  ing  record  in  operating  the  school  lunch  of  concern  with  reference  to  this  ciiy- 

has  been  verv   helpful.  One  who  visits  programs.  They  are  acknowledged  to  be  the    Nations    Capiial-and    to    express 

these  schools  Serving  areas  in  which  poor  successful,  well  run,   and  broadly  .sup-  aaam  the  hope  tha     most  careful  con- 

,,.    ,,   „„..    ;^   f„iH  \,^^  ported  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  coun-  sidcration   will   be   I'lven   to   retainmg   a 

economic   conditions  exist,  is  told  how  P^^  ^^         ^^^  ^^.^  _.^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^   j^^^^  ^^.,,^^^.  ,,,esence  in  the  city  during  the 

much  the  breakfasts  mean    not  only  in  ^^^  breakfast  authorization,  limited  by  summer. 

providing    food    for    the    children    from  ^^^  House  floor  amendment  and  bv  the  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  preser.ce  of 

families  who  do  not  have  adequate  diets,  senate  committee,  will  be  increased  in  14.000  or  15.000  iroops  is  necessary,  but  I 

but  also  in  terms  of  their  educational  ^^e  future.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  do  think  i:  is  imperative  that  there  be 

\alue.  The  children  receiving  breakfasts  thinking  in  terms  of  a  school  breakfast  some  deg'-ee  of  military  presence  through 

are  said  to  be  more  attentive,  to  be  less  program  funded  at  a  level  at  least  10  or  the  summer,  or  at  least  as  long  as  we  can 

restless  and  belter  able  to  concentrate —  15  percent  the  size  of  the  school  lunch  expect    a    campaign   of   demonstrations 

especially  in  the  lower  grades.  I  would  program — which  would  be  on  the  order  such  as  lias  i^een  announced  repeatedly 

as.sume  it  is  true  that  a  child  cannot  be  of  $25  million  to  S40  million  annually,  during  the  past  .several  weeks. 
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Particularly  do  I  think.  Mr  President, 
that  It  would  be  well  far  a  nillitary  pres- 
ence to  be  retained  in  the  area  of  the 
Capitol  Buildlnir  An  ounce  of  prevention 
Ls  worth  a  pound  of  cure  I  am  concerned 
lest  the  ounce  of  prevention  may  ct)me 
too  late 

The  thought  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
sh'juld  require  the  presence  of  Federal 
troops  for  its  protection,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  lUs  citizenry,  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  that,  in  a  country 
such  as  our  own.  it  would  e\er  t>e  neces- 
sary, but  in  view  of  the  Increiusint;  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  law  and  order,  and 
In  view  of  the  potential  for-a  repetition 
of  recent  happenin:;s  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  reasonable  precaution  Other 
Senators  have  voiced  the  same  opinion  to 
me  privately  and  within  the  last  few 
day.^.  I  have  had  several  per.«;onal  con- 
tact.^  from  District  of  Columbia  citizens 
who  have  expressed  concern  lest  the  city 
be  left  without  adequate  protection  I 
realize  tttat  rumors  are  nfe,  but  one  is 
not  always  able  to  distlnttuish  between 
rumor  and  fact  until  it  is  too  late 

If  nothlnt;  more,  I  hope  that  the  recent 
authonzation  to  move  troops  mto  the  city 
may  be  kept  in  effect  so  as  to  eliminate 
tlme-con-sumini:  procesilnt;  of  any  troop 
request  which  m.ay  have  to  be  made,  if  an 
emer'-;ency  should  atiain  develop 

I  trust  that  the  Mayor  and  other  ap- 
propriate authorities  will  consider  this 
matter  and  I  hope  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive also  will  <ive  the  subject  due  and 
proper  considerat.in. 


LEGISLATn'E  PROGRAM 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virt^mia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, tiiere  will  t)e  a  vote  on  committee 
amendments  Wednesday,  followed  by 
third  reading  of  tlu-  pend:n>f  measure, 
the  National  School  Luncl;  Act  The  next 
legislation  to  be  considered  will  be  the 
Defense  authnr./.ation  act  to  be  followed. 
It  us  hoped,  by  '.he  safe  street-s  and  omni- 
bus crime  control  bill  with  other  mat- 
ters appi'anni;  in  ret;u!ar  order  I  have 
been  a^^ked  by  the  majunty  leader  to 
state  that  there  will  be  votes  Wednesday 
and  very  likely  every  day  for  the  re- 
mainder of  next  week,  and  to  uri,'e  all 
Members  to  be  back  for  biisiness  on 
Wednesday 


EASTEK 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  as  I  have 
done  for  many  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Easter  recess.  I  sliould 
like  once  again  to  make  an  Easter  state- 
ment. 

As  we  enter  the  concluding  days  of 
Holy  Week,  we  again  remind  ourselves 
of  that  dark  and  dismal  Enday  and  we 
approach  Easter  Sunday  with  hope,  light, 
and  Ufe,  This  ^iives  us  strength  and  cour- 
age to  carry  on  in  a  world  that  is  fraught 
'.iith  distrust,  unrest,  and  deep  trouble. 

The  heai't  of  the  Easter  message  is  a 
victory  out  of  defeat.  Life  would  have 
been  without  hope  had  it  not  been  for 
uhat  happened  on  that  first  Easter 
morning.  The  resurrection  changed 
■'.  ervthing 

His  life  was  the  embodiment  of  love, 
Self-denial,  and  sacrifice: 


Greater  Une  h,ith  no  mnti  thiin  thl.s  that 
lie  should  lay  down  hla  llle  for  a  friend 

Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
for  all  of  time  He  agonized  in  Gtih- 
seinane,  accepted  arrest  at  the  hand.s  uf 
hL->  enemies,  met  the  mockery  of  a  trial 
befoie  Pilate  without  Illnching.  and  wunt 
to  the  cross  to  die  without  \vlump«'ring 
We  ouglit  all  to  be  mightily  moved  by 
the  di-ath  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
but  even  more  should  we  be  persuaded  to 
toil  in  His  shadow  k)ecause  of  the  life  He 
places  before  as  tills  day  It  is  the  living 
Christ  we  mast  serve.  It  is  tomorrow's 
faith  we  must  embrace  KJday, 

We  can  almost  .see  those  hands  of 
strength  and  compassion  out.stretched 
toward  us  even  in  this  hour  I  think  not 
of  the  wound  in  His  .side  tn\  the  cro.ss, 
but  of  the  pain  in  His  heart  when  man 
refu.ses  His  love  and  rejects  His  sacrifice. 

I  think  not  of  the  tomb  in  which  His 
body  wa.s  laid  and  from  which  He 
emerged  trluinpliant,  but  of  the  glory 
that  followed  His  vicUiry  over  death. 
God's  final  evidence  of  HLs  love  for  man 
Ciune  out  of  that  tomb  with  tlie  resur- 
rection of  Jesus 

During  this  Eivster  season,  let  us  look 
to  the  giver  of  all  good  and  pray  that 
we  may  be  worthy  of  his  resurrection 
and  life. 

We  pray  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth — for  those  who  are  consume<l  by 
hatred  and  bitternes.s — for  thn.se  who 
make  terrible  wars  on  their  nemhbor.s — 
for  those  who  t-roan  under  oppre.s,sion 
and  slavery 

We  pray  for  those  who  Ijear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  rule  over  other  men  May 
they  judge  wisely,  act  fairly,  and  u'lve 
to  Thee  the  management  of  human  af- 
fairs through  their  own  faith.  We  beseech 
Thee  to  open  up  the  minds  of  men  that 
they  may  learn  to  live  together  in  peace — 
no  man  exploiting  the  weak — no  man 
hating  the  strong,  each  race  working  out 
Us  own  destiny,  unfettered,  self-respect- 
ing and  fearless 

Help  us.  we  pray,  to  be  worthy  of  free- 
dom, free  from  .social  wrong,  free  from 
individual  contempts,  pure  of  heart  and 
hand,  despisim;  nunc,  defaming  none, 
and  defrauding  none.  May  we  MWf  to  all 
men  in  all  dealings  of  life  the  honor  we 
owe  to  Thy  children  whatever  their  color, 
their  race  or  their  standing  in  life. 

Grant  us  Thy  peace.  Thy  grace  and 
Thy  benediction,  and  teach  us,  O  God. 
to  pray  with  our  hearts  and  our  .souls, 
and  not  .simply  with  our  words  May  we 
know  the  tv)wer  that  tlows  from  Thee 
to  all  men  who  first  sum  ruler  their  lives, 
their  will  and  their  pnde  to  Thee   .■\men 


7t)l.  as  amended,  until  Wednesday,  .\\n\\ 
17.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL    17,    1968 

Mr  UYRDof  West  Vircmia  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  761.  ac  amended, 
that  the  Senate  stand  m  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday, 
April  17.  1968, 

The  motion  was  astreed  to:  and  'at  2 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pm  '  the  Senate 
adjourned,  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  11,  1968, 

U  S    DisTBif-r  Jrw.Es 

June  I,  Green  of  Mfirvl.ind.  to  be  U  S, 
district  judge  tor  the  Dl.-.trkt  of  Culunib.ii 
vice  Uuriilta  S  Matthews  retired  M.irch  1. 
1968 

John  H  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  w  be  US  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Di.strlct  if  Columbia  vice 
.MexaiKler  Holtzoff    retired  December  ;tl,  1967, 

In  thf  .^rmy 
The  U  S  Army  Reserve  otTicers  named 
lieroln  for  promotion  iis  Reserxe  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions 
of  title  10,  Unlt«d  States  Code,  sections  593 
(a)  aua'sl384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig  Gen  Louis  Ka<ifman,  0390854 
To  be  hngadifr  generals 

Col    Frank  A'.baiiese    0,V2-»827    artlUerv 

Col  Donn  Haymoiid  I^rlver,  O.183580  Medi- 
cal Corps 

Col  Frederick  William  Duncan.  Jr  , 
OU678I8  ftrllllery 

Col  Cyrlllc  Pierce  L.il'.  rle  01116742,  Corps 
of  Engineers 

Col  Leo  Albert  Santlnl,  01576603.  civil 
affairs 

Col  Leonard  Spencer  W<Hidy.  0405973, 
Corps  of  Engineers 

Tlie  Armv  National  Guard  of  the  VS  offi- 
cers named  herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  .\rmv.  under 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code, 
sections  593(a)  and  3385:  ^ 

To  be  major  general 
Brig,     Oen.    Raymond     Ashby     Wilkinson, 
0373466 

To  he  bripadier  generals 

Coi,  Robert  Joseph  LeBIanc,  0446454, 
Infantry 

Col  John  Randolpii  Phlpps,  0417523, 
infantry. 

Col.  John  Joseph  Uemetta,  01105757, 
mtantry 

Coi  Salvador  Torros.  0365162,  Infantry, 

Coi  Dan  Walker  03U3696,  artillery. 

Col  Rirbert  Thomas  WllUamts.  Ol  167284, 
mfantrv 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  VS.  offi- 
cers named  herein  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  .^rmy, 
liiider  '.he  provisions  ,)f  title  10.  United  States 
C'  .de.  sections  593  (  a )  iind  3392 : 

To  be  hrigadier  generals 

Col  Oliver  WendeU  B,is£lord,  0346058.  Ad- 
jutant General  .s  Corps 

Col  James  Sprague  Ercxiks.  02067274.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col  Robert  Howard  Canterbury,  0545783, 
.Adjutant  General  s  Corps 

Col  Edwjird  Jcweph  Hooten.  0734235.  .Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps 

Col  'Hiomas  David  Neal.  Jr,.  0363394.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps 

Col,  Carson  Royce  Nelfert.  01165317.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps 

Col  Clarence  Edwin  Reld,  0329493,  Ad- 
jutant General's  C^  Tps 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Apn:  11.  1968: 

Department   of  Ji'stick 

Otto  Kerner,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

Rowland  K,  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  US  attorney  for  the  district  of  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  term  of  8  years. 


Apn  I  11,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Day  of  Monrning 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or     ILLINOIS 

IK    ■  HE  Hur.iE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdncsday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
April  9.  1968,  edition  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une there  appeared  an  editorial  discuss- 
itiK  the  appropriateness  of  a  day  of 
mourning  lor  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  The  editorial  poes  on,  however,  to 
di.scuss  the  iiicture  of  our  entire  society 
in  these  troubled  times  by  pointing  out 
.some  of  the  reasons  and  causes  for  these 
deplorable  conditions.  I  strongly  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  these  pointed 
words  which  ^et  riaht  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  I  place  the  editorial  at  this 
lioint  in  the  Record  : 

DAT     OF     MOI'HNING 

St  Matthew  13:38  39:  The  lield  is  the 
world;  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the 
kingdom;  but  the  weeds  are  the  children  of 
the  wicked  one  The  enemy  that  sowed  them 
Is  the  devil;  the  liarvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world;   and  the  reapers  are  the  angels." 

The  funeral  of  the  Rev  Martin  Luther 
King  Is  to  be  lield  today  A  day  of  mourning 
will  be  widely  observed  The  President  pro- 
claimed hist  -Sunday  iu>  a  national  day  of 
mourninp 

A  day  of  mourning  is  in  order,  if  not  par- 
ticularly lor  Dr.  King  This  country  should 
repent  Its  ways  It  shovild  mourn  lor  Its  fall 
from  grace  It  should  look  into  Its  heart  and 
abjure  the  evils  to  which  it  has  succumbed. 
The  murder  of  Dr  King  was  a  crime  and 
the  sin  of  an  Individual.  The  man  who  com- 
mitted the  act  must  come  to  terms  with  his 
Maker  But  all  of  the  rest  of  us,  tho  not 
contributory  to  this  particular  crime,  are 
called  upon  to  cleanse  ourselves. 

Look  alxjut  you.  Moral  values  are  at  the 
lowest  level  since  the  decadence  of  Rome. 
Moral  values  are  scoffed  at  and  Ignored.  Drug 
addiction  among  the  youth  is  so  widespread 
that  we  are  treated  to  the  spectacle  at  great 
universities  of  faculty-student  committees 
.solemnly  decreeing  that  this  is  no  longer  a 
matter  for  correction  under  law.  At  countless 
universities  the  doors  of  dormitories  are  open 
to  mixed  companies,  with  no  supervision. 

Dress  IS  immodest  Pornography  floods  the 
news  suinds  and  book  stores.  "Free  speech" 
movements  on  campuses  address  themselves 
to  lour-letter  words.  Students  terrorize  fac- 
ulties and  university  presidents  and  assert 
that  they  should  govern  the  administration 
and  dictiite  the  curriculum.  We  are  knee- 
deep  in  hippies,  marijuana.  LSD,  and  the 
(.iher  hallucinogens.  We  do  not  need  any  ol 
these;  we  are  .self-doped  to  the  point  where 
I'Ur   .-^tindards   are   lost. 

We  have  spawned  a  generation  raised  on 
the  maxims  of  Baby  Doctor  Spock  that  per- 
niLssiveness  is  beautiful.  If  the  brat  squawks 
loud  and  long  enough,  you  cure  him  by  giv- 
ing him  anything  he  wants.  The  same  rule 
has  been  meekly  adopted  as  a  panacea  for 
racial  tension.  If  you  are  black,  so  goes  the 
contention,  you  are  right,  and  you  must  be 
indulged  in  every  wish.  Why,  sure,  break  the 
window  and  make  off  with  the  color  TV  set. 
the  case  of  liquor,  the  beer,  the  dress,  the 
coal  .'ind  the  shoes.  We  won't  shoot  you.  That 
would  be    police  brutality." 

So  goes  the  fashionable  "liberal"  reason- 
ing of  the  day.  And  the  corollary  is:  If  you 
;vrp  white,  you  are  wrong.  Feel  guilty  about  It. 
.\s.sume  the  collective  guilt  of  all  your 
progenitors,  even  if  neither  you  nor  anyone 
you  know  is  a  descendant  of  slave  owners. 


Yield  the  sidewalk  to  the  migrants  from  the 
south  who  have  descended  on  yotir  cities 
Honor  their  every  want  because  the  "liberals" 
tell  you  that  it  i.s  yo\ir  I.iuU  that  they  have 
not  educated  IheiiT-elves,  developed  respon- 
sibility, trained  themselves  to  hold  Jol>s,  or 
are  shiftless  antl  dependent  on  your  taxes. 

We  are  not  here  [jresuming  to  cniidenin 
a  race  or  a  color,  but  only  the  sm:ill  ininoritv 
of  criminal  elements  which  lakes  ui  the 
streets  and  spreads  tire,  violence,  and  theft 
thruout  the  community,  while  the  app;illed 
majority,  black  and  white,  is  forced  to  stmid 
helplessly   by. 

We  have  allowed  that  minority  the  worst 
of  all  of  us — to  take  over.  Our  btirning  cities 
are  the  reward  for  indulgence  We  are  lec- 
tured by  the  Kerner  commis.^iiMi  on  civil 
disorders  that  "white  racism  is  es.sentially 
responsible"  for  the  revolt  against  civil  order. 
That  is  not  only  silly  but  contfinptible 
White  racism  exists,  but  black  racism  de- 
monstrably exists,  A  crime  against  a  single 
Individual,  however  deplorable,  provides  no 
justification  for  an  attack  ui^on  the  social 
structure  and  on  the  property  of  others  It 
offers  ao  excuse  for  can. nee  on  the  in;iss 
scale   we   have  seen   in   recent  days 

There  are  immoral  white  |>eople  .'-^o  are 
there  Immoral  colored  people  It  is  this 
fringe  which  is  the  common  enen-y.  Tills 
is  what  the  Kerner  commission   ignored 

The  commission  jnit  the  blame  every- 
where but  where  it  belongs — everywhere, 
that  is.  except  upon  the  rioters  and  upon 
the  "liberals"  who,  with  their  abstract 
ideology,  prepared  the  way  for  the  riots  by 
their  contempt  for  social  order  and  their 
leveling  enticements  and  incitements.  We 
think  that  the  Republican  party  should 
campaign  for  the  return  of  moral  values 
and  of  common  sense. 

Richard  Nixon  has  said  honestly  and  cour- 
ageously that  the  Kerner  report,  m  effect, 
"blames  everybody  for  the  riots  except  the 
perpetrators  of  the  riots.  Until  we  have 
order,  we  can  have  no  progress" 

The  truth  of  that  Judgment  is  so  patent 
that  it  should  be  the  underpinning  of  any 
Republican  platform.  This  country  will  turn 
to  a  party  and  a  man  who  resolutely  stand 
up  to  the  fomenters  of  strife  and  say,  "This 
far  and  no  farther," 

■yes,  this  nation  and  people  need  a  day  of 
mourning — a  day  in  which  they  look  into 
their  hearts,  take  stock  of  their  conscience, 
and  decide  whether  repentance  is  to  be  their 
salvation — if  any  is  to  be  had. 


Important  Financial  Reports  Show  Textile 
Industry  Prosperity — Belie  Need  for 
Import  Quotas 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  T'XDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27,  I  joined  a  bipartisan  group  of 
34  Senators  who  believed  that  the  textile 
quota  amendment  to  H,R,  15414.  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Extension  Act.  was  unnecessary. 
■We  stated  then  that  a  unilateral  textile 
quota  would  bring  foreign  reaction 
against  U.S.  exports  and  would  thus  im- 
pair the  balance  of  payments:  that  it 
would  damage  the  climate  for  U.S.  busi- 
nesses with  operations  abroad:  that  it 
would  damage  the  delicate  international 
economic  negotiations  in  progress.  'We 
also  pointed  out  that  the  economic  Indi- 
cators for  the  textile  industry  showed 


that  new  special  import  protection  for 
the  industry  is  unwarranted. 

Today  I  .submit  for  the  Record  two 
documents  which  strongly  substantiate 
the  i.riMimeiit  that  the  economic  ca.se  lor 
p-'olcction  of  the  textile  industry  is  weak 
On  the  basis  of  the  information  I  am 
about  to  present  I  would  suggest  further 
that  additional  import  jjrotection  could 
actually  interrupt  .some  important  eco- 
nomic forces  that  are  making  the  indus- 
try much  more  competitive  and  |)rofit- 
able,  9n  the  basis  of  the,se  data,  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  House-Senate  conferees  to  re- 
move the  textile  amendment  from  thf 
Unuse-iJassed  bill. 

These  documents  are,  fir.st.  the  April 
1968  monthly  letter  of  Goodbody  &  Co., 
entitled  "The  Textile  Indu.stry:  Mate- 
rial Improvement  in  Prospect."  Second 
is  a  six^ial  progre.ss  report  on  textiles 
by  the  investment  re.search  department 
oif  E,  F,  Hutton  &  Co,  Both  Goodbody 
and  E  F  Hutton  are  major  brokerage 
firms. 

Both  companies'  reports  recommend 
the  purchase  of  selected  textile  company 
stocks  on  the  basis  of  their  analysis  of 
short-  and  long-term  economic  forces  at 
work  in  the  industi-y- 

Goodbody  concludes  that: 

The  industry  has  learned  to  live  with  such 
problems  .as  growing  imports  and  rising 
wages  llie  emergence  of  hirge  integrated 
mills  staffed  with  professional  managements 
h.as  greatly  strengthened  the  textile  indus- 
try's financial  jxisiUon  and  enhanced  the 
Investment  attractiveness  of  the  group.  Se- 
lected textile  issues,  we  believe,  now  offer 
attractive  buying  opportunities. 

The  outlook  is  for  some  Increase  in  im- 
ports this  year,  especially  synthetics.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  the  US.  textile  indus- 
try's ability  to  meet  competition  through 
quality,  service,  new  technology,  and  highly 
efficient  facilities  will  go  far  to  stem  the  in- 
roads made  by  imports 

The  Hutton  report  confidently  fore- 
casts the  future  of  the  industry  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

.^Ksumlne  reasonably  lavorable  t-conomli- 
conditions,  we  believe  the  industry  can  show 
a  year-to-year  gain  of  at  least  12'  in  sales 
over  the  estimated  $18,8  billion  figure  ol 
1967-  Tills  would  produce  full  year  sales  ol 
around  $21  billion  Meanwhile,  the  absence 
of  new  plant  start-up  costs,  the  va-stly  im- 
proved operating  efficiency  now  beginning  t" 
make  itself  lelt  at  the  mill  ievel  and  the 
higher  selling  prices  now  in  effect  should  en- 
able most  companies  to  ref^'ord  considerabiv 
Larger  increases  in  profit.'^  with  or  without  a 
tax  increase. 

The  Goodbody  letter  imderlines  the 
new  technological  developments,  the  re- 
sult of  a  recent  textile  industry  empha- 
sis on  iricrea.sed  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures.  This  new  emphasis 
has  vastly  contributed  to  a  more  vital  in- 
dustry. Among  these  developments  are 
durable  press  and  soil  release  processes: 
new  fabric  bonding  techniques:  new  knit 
stitching  techniques:  a  new  proce.ss  for 
interlocking  fibers  without  weaving  them, 
and  .stretch  fabrics. 

These  new  processes,  plus  hicreasing 
consumer  textile  consumption  as  a  per- 
centage of  disposable  income,  have  re- 
sulted in  greatly  increased  sales  this  year 
The  Hutton  report  indicates  that: 
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The  unexp^'Klly  heavy  demand  for  car- 
pets, permanent  preaa  sheeU.  pillow  cases, 
tablecloths,  drapes  and  thermal  blankets  Is 
lari?elv  responsible  tor  the  bcxjm  In  h(Mise- 
holU  fabrics,  while  ihe  steady  increase  vn  or- 
ders for  aut.i  upholstery  and  i-.irpetlng  and 
Ure  cord  has  helped  sales  In  the  Industrial 
area 

In  regard  to  prices.  HutUm  says: 
Wr.h  demand  lor  many  products  in  a  sharp 
uptrend  aiid  no  slKi'ltlcaiu  additions  t<>  ca- 
pacity likely  In  the  near  future,  the  outlixik 
is  favonible  firr  a  Kencndly  strong  price 
structure  for  the  industry  durlnR  the  rem  un- 
der of  1968  Htitton  concludes  that  the 
cmblnatlon  of  higher  ^alex  t>etT,-r  prircs 
absence  of  plant  startup  costs  and  increaied 
openitlnij  emcieiuy  should  enable  the  in- 
dustry aa  a  whole  t«  record  a  year-to-ywir 
iCAir.  of  at  least  15  -  In  after-tax  profits  over 
the  esumated  $530  million  figure  of  IW67  de- 
spl'o  the  possibility  of  a  tax  increase  " 

I  ask  unanimous  ronsent  that  thr  ;na- 
terlal  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  obieciion  ilie  material 
was  ordered  'x>  be  ;)r.nttxl  :n  the  Re<  urd. 
as  follows 

An  iNO'-'mtY  Si'R'.KY      riu   Texth-e  Inuustry 

MaTIHUL     Il«l»ROVt:MENT     IN     I'ROKPEtT 

I  Bv  Cm-  lib.  ilv  .V  I',,  .:,5  nroud  Strpet.  New 
Y.ark  N  Y  . 
After  a  vear  whi'-h  -saw  a  sli'wdown  in  'he 
general  economy  and  i  :.evere  profit  squeeze 
for  most  textile  compaiues.  it  appears  that 
a  turnaround  has  uiken  phice  m  U^ie  textile 
Industry  and  that  the  improvement  from  the 
low  ;Hnn'  reached  In  the  (\T%r  half  ot  1967 
win  r-ontUuie  this  year  Apparently,  the  ;n- 
d'Lstr-.-  has  learned  to  live  sr.th  "such  pr^b- 
lemj  as  growing  imports  .ind  rising  wages. 
The  emergence  of  large  Integrated  mills, 
staffed  with  pmfesslnnal  mana>,'ements.  has 
greatly  strengthenetl  -he  'extlle  lnd\istry's 
tlnancial  p<witl  >n  ruid  '-nh.mced  the  Invest- 
ment ittr  ictlveness  .f  the  grfujp  Selected 
textile  issufw  we  "relieve  now  oTer  ittricMve 
buying  >pp<>r*un;'!as 
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cyclical,   the   textile   indiLstry 


Once  .'Ugh 
his  now  .*chie»e<l  some  measure  of  stability, 
and  ihe  appt-ai  of  maiiv  st<<;ks  ;n  the  group, 
coii.se<|uent:v  .^.i.s  Seen  greatly  enhanced. 
Bef  .re  World  'A'.lt  II,  tlie  industry  consisted 
largely  .if  fimall  f,imlly-r>wned  units,  each 
performing  a  .single  phase  nt  the  manufac- 
turing pr.icess  Mil!  owners  made  the  prc- 
ducti-jn  UecisioiLs  and  us«d  Inaependenl  mer- 
chandising .igenclei  to  »eU  their  output  for 
whatever   Uie  market   w.us  willing  to  .jlfer. 

Through  expansi.in  .uid  merger,  small  mill 
unlLs  are  gr.  l:ig  way  to  highly  efficient  verti- 
cally inte»?T,ite<l  mills,  which  are  operatinij 
with  improved  cmtrol  of  quality  ,uid  In- 
ventories and  .ire  producing  a  broad  range 
of  pr<)ducts  Markeun^  Is  becoming  an  in- 
tevrai  part  .jf  the  buslne**.  with  emphasis 
p.a<.ed  on  meeting  .-onsumer  demand  Hat  her 
than  Concentrating  on  a  particular  .>pera- 
tl.n  as  was  the  earlier  practice,  mamtge- 
meri's  ue  emphasizing  >ver-all  profltabillty 
The  emergence  of  large  diversified  companies 
IS  lUractlng  professional  management  and 
tinancia.  resources  for  stepped- up  rese.u-ch. 
advertising,  and  capital  expenditures 

The  trend  tajward  consolidation  is  expected 
lu  .-ontinue  .«  mills  diversify  to  counteract 
the  e.'fett  of  -ioUening  demand  in  any  one 
segment  ^jf  the  market  and  tu  meet  the 
requirements  :>t  larger  customers  The  In- 
dustry, nevertheless,  remains  highly  compet- 
itive, with  the  largest  c»impany  accounting 
f or  lesa  than  8 '     of  total  sales 

CYCLICAL    FACTORS    R^DUCID 

Although  much  less  cyclical  than  formerly, 
the  textile  Industry  Is  still  closely  geared  to 
general  business  conditions  Its  inherent 
cycllcaluy  stems  from  the  long  inventory 
pipelines  which  are  characteristic     f  the  tex- 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

tile  business  In  'he  p.v<r  during  (>erl.Kl.s  of 
rising  demand,  mill  cu.vtoniers  made  commit- 
ments far  in  advance  of  their  needs,  and  this 
resulted  In  heavy  invent. .ry  .u-cumulatl<.n 
When  demand  .slackened  orders  dried  up 
abruptly  and  invenlorlfs  were  liquid. ited  at 
price  conceKKl..n.s  .ill  the  way  bai-k  ;..  the 
mill  level  Aggregating  the  industry  s  woes 
during  such  per|.«1s  were  the  large  upaclty 
built  up  wtu-n  .Irrnaiid  was  high  .iiul  the 
emphasis  on  rn.iintaining  pr>Kluctl<in  .a  the 
expense  uf  pri>hi« 

Hut  the  industry  has  changed  A.s  a  result 
of  vertical  integration,  improved  market 
analysis  and  closer  inventory  c»intr<jls.  it  is 
not  quite  us  sensitive  as  it  was  formerly  Uj 
variations  in  the  demand  for  its  pn>ducts 
When  dem.iJid  eiLSj'S.  proirresslve  manage- 
menu.  now  .ittempt  fo  keep  tratle  inventories 
down  by  cutting  t)ack  production  quickly 
and  refvising  u>  dump  go<<l.s  on  the  market 
without  regard  I..r  price  One-price  i-ottcm 
(established  tiv  Kederal  lejrl.slatlon  In  April 
1964  to  eliminate  the  dl.sparltv  between 
domestic  .md  i-xp<.rt  cott..n  prlcesi  now  en- 
.ihles  the  mills  to  buv  cotton  at  the  lower 
prices  that  only  loreigners  h,«i  prevtou.sly  en- 
joyed The  development  .)f  .synthetic  libers  is 
enlarging  the  market  for  textile  products 
with  new  and  better  wearing  fabrics  Broad- 
ened consumer  lines  and  Increased  advertis- 
ing combined  *lth  fav.irable  ilem.  .u-r.iphlc 
and  income  factors  ire  resulting  in  more 
itable  levels  of  prfKluctL.n  md  higher 
margins 

The  industry  showed  sub,stju,ttal  earnings 
growth  in  the  1962  66  p<'rl.«l  (Table  Ii  re- 
flecting a  strong  economv  aiKl  Oovernment 
procurement  for  the  war  In  Vletnim  The 
military  purchiuses  .  f  rextlles  and  apparel  in 
1966  and  1&67  made  the  industrv  appear  more 
cyclical  than  It  ictually  is  After  reaching  a 
peak  SI  1  billion  In  fiscal  1966  these  pur- 
chases (lecllnetl  to  alM.ut  Jl  o  bllli.  .n  l.tst  year 
as  suppiv  channels  were  lllled  Military  pur- 
chases .u-e  expected  to  remain  near  their  cur- 
rent rate  ajid  pniurement  m  1968  I?  not  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  peak  1966  level  An  end 
to  the  Vietnam  cimfllct  should  not  result  In 
any  significant  disruption  of  Industry 
activity 
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MARKFT     AREAS 

Ajijxinl  The  apparel  industry  con.sunies 
about  42  ..f  all  textiles  produced  A  study 
In  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
reveals  that  expenditures  fur  con.sumer  .ip- 
p.irel  (Including  ,shoe.s  i  increased  40'  !rom 
l!»6:l  to  1967.  vs  a  ar:  rl.se  in  t«>Uil  consump- 
tl.m  expenditures:  .ipparel  outlays  took  H  7 
(jf  consumer  dollar  expenditures  in  1967  the 
highest  ratio  since  1956  Witti  better  iiier- 
'handl.slng  prcprams  rrowih  in  dlscretli^nrv 
income,  and  the  continuing  .sfuft  in  tlie  pop- 
ulation  mix  t^.ward  the  younger  age  ^rroup. 
this  rate  .should  hold  or  even  improve 

R«-t1.'cting  greater  k'eneral  aflluence  and  the 
force  of  t.t.shlon.  the  rapid  changes  In  styling 
of  .Ipparel  .ire  expanding  the  textile  markets 
bhare  of  the  cou.sumer  doll.ir  Also,  the  emer- 
gence ..f  lircer  .ipfxirol  firms  .and  ret,alllng 
outlets  Is  leading  to  the  further  integration 
of  large  textile  manuf.wturers  which  can 
meet  exactli:g  requlremen t.s  for  quality,  fash- 
ion, and  service  Hence,  the  close  relationship 
t)etween  larger  mill  customers  and  larger 
f.ibric  suppliers  should  make  possible  greater 
e:rf<-tlieness  m  m.irket  forecii&tlng  and  In 
m-.eiifory  .-otitrol  Since  the  textile  Industry 
h.-is  become  alert  to  new  fashion  develop- 
ments many  mills  have  pone  In  for  the 
rnanuf.icture  of  knits,  hosiery,  and  nonvidven 
:  ibrlcs 

Maj.jr  produ.ers  of  apparel  fabrics  Include 
Utirlingt.>n  Industries,  J.  P.  Stevens.  M  Low- 
en.stein  ,)«  .s<jn.s  Dan  River  Mills,  and  West 
rolnt-IVpperell  Involved  In  some  of  the  more 
spec.allzed  ire.ia  uf  the  apparel  market  are 
I'ollms  .t  .Aiknian  (  tricot  i  :  Reeves  Brothers 
(rainwear  f.ibricsi,  CiranltevlUe  and  Cone 
Mills  1  utility  ,ind  sportswear  fabrlcsi;  and 
Indl,in  Head  (Si)ecialty  textiles!  .'Vddltlon- 
allv.  Burlington.  Stevens  and  Indian  Head 
hwe  position."!  in  the  rapidly  irrowlng  hosiery 
buslnes.s 

Home  Fnrrifihing'i  -  The  home  furni.shlngs 
m.irket  which  uses  about  28';  of  all  fabrics 
produced.  ..-ontlnues  to  .show  pronounced 
growth  Products  showing  above-average 
gains  include  biKlsp reads,  sheets  pillow  cases, 
towels,  carpets  draperies,  .slip  covers,  and 
upholstery. 


TABLE  I  -TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  D*TA 
{Dollar  amounts  in  nullMnsI 
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Soureej    Federal  Trad*  Commisiion.  Securrties  and  [.change  Commission    McCraw-Hill  Department  ol  Economics  U  S  Der an- 
ient ot  commerce. 


One  of  the  most  promi.sing  of  -he  home 
furnishings  product*  Is  carpeting  In  1967. 
broadlix,.m  shipments  were  356  million  square 
yards,  representing  a  wholesale  value  of 
about  $1  25  billion  The  American  Carpet 
Institute  projects  a  growth  rate  of  around 
9  r  a  year,  which  would  double  industry 
sales  by  1975  The  .ndustry  Is  triving  high 
priority  to  the  funher  development  of  con- 
tract carpeting  for  commencal  or  institu- 
tional applications  There  .ippears  to  be  a 
tremendous  growth  fKitentlal  in  the  use  of 
carpeting  in  schwjls,  hospitals,  superm,irket.s, 
and  other  n.  inresidentlal  est.iblis!Lmenis 
Textile  companies  engaged  in  carpet  prixluc- 
Uon  include  Burlington  iL*es).  Stevens 
(GuUstan),  Fleldcrest  i  Kari\stan  and  I-iurel- 
cresti,  Dan  River  iWunda  Wevei.  West 
Point-Pepperell  (Cabin  Craft  I.  and  Collins  & 
Alkman   .Painter). 


The  outlook  Is  favorable  for  continued 
growth  in  domestics  (sheets,  pillow  cases, 
towels,  etc  ).  based  mi  fancy  .styling,  up- 
graded quality,  and  permanent  press  hlcnd.s 
Import.ir.t  m  this  field  axe  -Stevens  lUtlcii, 
Burlington  (Erwln).  Fleldcrest  (Fleldcrest 
and  St.  .Marys).  .Springs  (Spnnginaid. 
Pequot.  ;.nd  Grace).  Ixiwensteln  iWiunsutta 
and  Pacific ),  West  Polnt-Pepf)erell  iC.irlin, 
Martcx,  and  Peppcrelll   and  Cinnun 

Indli  itlve  of  a  pos.sible  new  trend  in  the 
textile  industry  l.s  Burlimrtons  entry  in  19GG 
mtr.i  the  manufacture  if  furniture  throusth 
the  acqui.sition  i  f  Globe  Furniture  Co 

Induilnal  fabric  -  .Accounting  for  ab^^uit 
!7':  of  fabric  consumption.  Industrial  tex- 
tiles are  engineered  and  produced  fur  a  wide 
variety  of  applications.  .Substrates  i  b.ise 
fibers)  for  vinyl  cocitlngs.  which  are  used  as 
hackings   m   .ipparel   I'.nd  automobile  uphol- 
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stery  fabrics,  appear  to  be  one  of  the  faster 
t:rowln;;  lines  Other  import;int  products  In- 
clude ^ewln;;  thread,  tire  cord,  transporta- 
tion upholstery,  t^l.iss  libers,  belting,  hosing. 
niters,  and  twine. 

Reflecting  the  econonnc  slowdown  and  the 
automotive  strikes,  .sales  of  Industrial  textiles 
declined  l.ust  year  Prospects  for  these  lines 
now  .ijipear  a  little  mure  promising;  supplies 
of  moKt  liKlustrlal  cloths  are  in  good  balance 
with  demand,  and  there  has  been  some  firm- 
ing of  iirlces  Leading  producers  of  industrial 
textiles  include  .Stevens.  BurliMKton,  West 
!'..ln; -I'epperi  11,  .  nd  (.'.  Uins  .v  ..\lkmun. 

NEW    l)FVH Of MFNTS 

Durablr  Press  a7>d  Soil  Kch'ase.-  A  jiruces.s 
Involvlni^  the  application  of  heat  and  chemi- 
cals, durable  press  imparts  shnpe-retainlng 
and  wrinkle-resist. int  properties  to  fabrics 
and  garments.  Because  of  Ihe  tendencies  to- 
ward dlscoluratiou  and  abrasion  when  used 
on  .ill-cotton  fabrics,  durable  press  is  grow- 
ing r,ip:dly  in  [lolyester-colton  blended 
f. ibrlcs  f.ir  use  in  slacks,  shirts,  rainwear, 
work  clolhes.  sportswear,  ;  heets,  and  table- 
cloths, .Among  textiles  companies  with  their 
own  durable  [ire.'is  processes  are  Cone  Mills 
(Cone  Press).  Lowensteln  (Never  Press)  and 
Burlinguni  (Never.  Never  Iron),  Adding  con- 
siderable potential  to  the  durable  press  field 
Is  soil  relca.se.  a  finish  which  reduces  the 
.s.iiling  problem  ;i,ssoclated  with  polyester; 
amuiig  the  participants  in  this  field  are 
Hurlliittton  I  Come  Clean).  Granltevllle  (X- 
it  I  ,  and  Springs  i  Springs  Clean  )  . 

/,'oTirfinp.  Con.sisling  of  two  fabrics  joined 
l>v  fusion  or  adhesion,  bonded  fabrics  lend 
themselves  to  rapid  machine  production, 
eliminate  the  need  for  a  separate  lining,  and 
,idd  st,.ibi!ity  and  .strength  to  delicate  fabrics. 
Bunded  f.ibncs  give  improved  wearabllity  and 
wnnkle-resistant  .md  shape-retention  prop- 
erties to  garments  ..Xcetate  tricot,  widely  used 
as  a  bondiiiE  material  in  apparel,  is  produced 
by  such  companies  ;is  Collins  &  Aikman  and 
Stevcn.s.  Ucevc^  Brothers'  Ciir.m  process, 
which  uses  a  muUiccllular  polyurethane 
foam,  l.s  widely  ajijilied  in  loam  bonding, 

Knaa  Tlie  knitted  f, ibrlcs  industry 
should  prow  at  a  10':  to  15':  rate  annually 
for  the  next  several  years  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  stitch  formations  and  a  wider 
range  of  textile  yarns.  Estimates  by  DuPont 
indicate  that  bv  the  earlv  1970's,  half  of  all 
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yardage  used  by  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries will  be  knitted,  up  from  a  present 
ratio  of  about  one-third  knit  and  two-thirds 
woven.  Many  of  the  major  textile  cumpimles 
have  knit  operations 

7)/07i!corc7is,  -  A  material  made  by  inter- 
locking fibers  with  a  boiuluig  agent,  non- 
wovens  possess  the  adv,iniages  of  high  po- 
rosity and  bulk,  good  shape  retention  and 
nonravelling  ed'.te.s  Thi.s  m.iterial.  still  a 
minor  perceniaqe  of  textile  i.ibrics.  Is  being 
used  111  the  m:iiiuf;iclure  ot  wearing  apparel 
and  particularly  for  hospital-medical  iili))!!- 
catioius.  Stevens,  ihrouith  its  Joint  -^eiiMire 
with  Kimberly-Cl  irk  jiruduces  Kaycel.  a  m  n- 
woven  materi.il.  Hle'»cl  Textle  is  using  a  lion- 
woven  rayon  fabric  in  a  llushable  sanitary 
napkin  which  will  .soon  li"  lest  marketed  on 
a  regional  basis  by  Amerlcnn  Home  Product,*; 
eventually,  flu.shable  dii.per-  inav  be  put  int<i 
test  market.  West  Point -Penperell  is  sup- 
plyinji  a  nonwoven  labric  :is  a  r.iw  material 
for  B.  F   Goodrich's  synthetic  leither,  A/tran. 

Stretch  Fahrif<  -  Because  t:icy  offer  c'.ni- 
fort,  fit,  and  iiood  drajic  ciuahlies,  .'tret.-li 
fabrics,  with  yield  and  return  properties  built 
in,  are  a  growing  sesrment  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Specialists  in  this  field  include 
United  Elastic,  International  Stretch  Pr -d- 
ucts,    and    Wyomlssing. 

MaU  Procas-  .Another  new  t.ibric-fonii- 
ing  method  Ls  ".stitch-thr.^usrh"  technology, 
especially  usin<;  the  Mali  prrx  ess.  The  Malimo 
machines,  which  were  developed  In  East  Ger- 
many, produce  l, ibrlcs  at  speeds  at  least  10 
times  greater  than  the  f.astest  loom  or  knit- 
ling  machines  The  new  Mall  fabrics  have 
greater  bursting  and  tear  strength  than  con- 
ventional gorjds  and  are  likely  uj  be  increas- 
ingly used  in  tlie  rnanuf.icture  of  product.s 
now  made  of  other  labncs  Builington  and 
Indian  Head  are  active  in  t  le  developineni 
of   this   new   pro<'ps.s 

LABOR 

The  move  of  many  textile  comiianie.s  to 
the  South  over  the  years  ha.s  lost  much  of 
Us  cusi-saving  advantages  because  of  narrow- 
ing wage  dlflercntials.  In  Scplemlx-r.  1967, 
the  textile  industry  granted  v,n"'e  incren-es 
of  C'.-e'ii':,  the  fifth  Increase  since  1963. 
Although  another  wage  boost  l.s  possible  later 
this  year,  it  would  probably  be  offset  at  le.i.st 
in  part  by  higher  selling  prices. 

Approximately    20'       of    the    052, dOO    mill 
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workers  are  members  of  the  Textile  \V.>rkers 
Union  of  America  (TWUA).  This  Si)ring  the 
TWU.^  will  seek  wage  Increases,  as  coinracls 
reoiien  or  terminate,  at  50  woolen  and  wor- 
.-ted  mills  m  the  New  Enuland  .irea  Since 
Ihe  union  movement  Is  weake.st  in  the  South, 
the  TWUA  has  selected  Stevens  (whose  oper- 
ations are  located  liriuiilially  In  this  area) 
as  the  tar;7et  lir  orcanii'ing  efforts  Since 
19(33.  the  union  ha=  .sjient  about  $2  million 
on  ineml>ershlp  drives  iluit  have  proven  un- 
Miei  essful  Pull-scale  unlonl'/atiiin  of  the 
mdusiry  i;  not  eXiiO'-ted  in  the  near  liiluie. 
iMi'oin  s 

More  than  10':  of  all  textile  yardage  <on- 
umed  in  this  coiiiurv  is  imiioited.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  surite  of  h.relgn  goods  from 
low-wage  countries  ha.s  intensified,  with  Im- 
port-, of  t.^xtile  and  apnarel  products  (con- 
\er'ed  t.i  efpnvident  stju  .re  ^.inK)  reachiiiL'  .i 
peak  ;i,796  million  ;qun!e  v.inis  In  IHCG  .\ 
portion  of  the  increa.se  m  1965  (16  .stemmed 
iroin  the  temixirary  inability  of  the  domesiic 
mdusiry  to  fill  large  milit.iry  orders  at  a  lliiu- 
of  stroiip'  civilian  demand.  Reflecting  soft- 
ness m  the  US.  textile  market  and  l.iwir 
prices  i.ir  polyester,  lut.il  imporl,s  iieclin.-d 
alXMit  H'  l.ist  year.  Cotton  and  wool  lm])urt,s 
in  1  1(17  were  down  19'  and  14'  ,  respec- 
livplv,  but  imports  of  man-made  liber  t.'xtiles 
r.ise  1  7 

In  iin  a'ltempt  1.)  steni  Hie  rise  ill  cjlt'iii 
textile  imports  from  low  wage  nations,  ilic 
Long-Term  Agreement  (  LTA  )  was  Instituted 
among  19  nations  in  O  tolier,  ^'M2,  for  a  ))e- 
ii.id  ol  five  years  'Ilie  LTA  permits  tlie  .signa- 
tories unilaterally  to  control  Imports  of 
coivin  textiles  without  compensatine  tlie 
nations  that  c(<i!ld  demonstrate  that  their 
exports  growth  wfiuld  be  curtailed  by  liie 
action.  Tlierefore.  under  certain  conditions, 
tlie  agreement  iiermil.s  tlie  US  to  limit  im- 
ports of  cotton  textiles  The  LTA  contem- 
plated a  growth  r.ite  in  imports  of  approxi- 
ni'itelv  5  annually,  but  it  has  not  been 
wholly  effective  in  kpepliiK  imtKirt-s  down  t.i 
that  level  However,  similar  .lU'reements  do 
not  (  xi.st  for  woolen  and  .^ynetlietic  textiles. 
-Although  the  LTA  was  extended  in  1967  f.-r 
an  .idditiuiial  three  ye.irs.  the  Kfincdy 
Hound  of  trade  negotiations  last  summer 
pr.jvUk"d  average  tanff  r.-durtioiis  of  JI 
on  cotton  textiles,  15',  on  man-made  fiber 
protiiu-ts  and  2      on  v.-oolen  tevi.u-s 


TABLE  11, -FINANCIAL  AND  OPtRATllJG  DJ,!/-     r    lIMir^G  TlXTlLE  LOMPArillS 
;Ea-.eil  on  latest  available  statements  Earnings  and  prices  aliusted  /.hi'ie  necessaiy  tor  slock  dinclenrts  and  splits 


Burling- 
ton In- 
dustries 
(9) 


Common  shares  outstand- 
ing'      

Long  term  debt ' 

Preferred  stock'. . 
Common  slock  equity  ' 
Current  assets   . . 
Current  Inbil.ties  ' 
Net  viork.ng  capital* 
Met  sates,  i 

1967 ' 

19b6 

Earnings  per  siiare; 

1966  "Ii +_ 

I'967  ...  ....I. 

!'.*66  I...  - 

1965   - 

Common  price  range  1966- 
68     .      

Recen.  price. . 

Price    X    estimated    1S68 


earnings ^ 

Indicated  dividend.! 

Yield,  percent 1.  . 


$2S7.  1 

b77.  0 
5b2.3 
147.  ■, 
404.6 


Cannon 
rviills 


■1.907 


1J4.4 

153.3 

33.? 

120.1 


Collins  & 
Alkman  (?) 


MA 

J1..'0 

3.0 


Cone 
frills 


Dan  Raer 
Mills 


1.364.6    11  %?&iJj 

1.371  6  roas 

1.313.3  r,'S  7 

}2.  S5  $9.00 

2.30  -117.25 

3.06  :10. 74 

:.76  -13.32 

11  ?!)  128-74 

40  !;0 


f^.  9 

J4.  00 

5.0 


7.438 
!20.5 

4b.  7" 
L3.6 
11.7 
38.9 


3.  V? 

J42.  4 
2.1 

133.2 

124.5 
44.  1 
£0.4 


Fiel'lcre-,1   f.ian.tp- 
vdle 


M  1  OAf  n- 
iiidian  '.tPin 

Head (11)      &  Sons 


5168.0  1262.6 

i-lE-l,  6  284.0 

1-153,7  253.9 

J2.70  J1.90 

"2.35  1.84 

2.  50  3.  58 

2.76  2.71 

35-18  32-20 

27  2J 

10.0  11.0 

$1.20  Jl.OO 

4.  4  4.  8 


5.  608 
563,  2 

H4  8 
166.1 
63.2 
U2.9 

J256.  5 

281.4 
246.  3 

y.  CO 
1.4U 
2.73 
2.55 

38-20 
23 

11.6 

J1.20 

5.2 


3,!;1? 

;30.2 

6J  1 
59.7 
2?  4 
37.3 

1175.0 

171  4 
158  9 


:'.  55 

1.58 
2.  41J 
2  25 

4  19 
51 


12,9 

$1.2u 
3.6 


I  Thousands. 

-Combined  comnicn  and  class  B  slock. 

■■Millions.  .,„       ^ 

<  Includes  $10,000,000  o'  dpbentures  csnvettible  into  common  slock  at  $39  a  share. 

'  Includes  $10,000,000  ot  c;cbenture5  convertible  into  common  stock  at  $31  a  share. 

Includes  $12,500,000  o'  debentures  convertible  into  common  slock  .'I  $42  a  share. 
'Includes  $15,000,000  o'  ciebeiitures  convertible  into  common  stock  at  $43,50  a  share. 
'Includes  $27700,000  ol  debentures  convertible  into  common  slock  at  $56.43  a  share. 
'Includes  $40000  000  ol  debentures  convertible  iito  common  stock  at  $34.25  a  share. 


1 ,  600 
5!2  5 

4b  5 
39,3 
14,7 
24,6 

5113,0 
119,1 

1 : '6.  3 

$3.45 

3.38 
3.91 
3.66 

41  21 
17 

7.8 

$1.40 

5.2 


2.  522 

56?  1 
1  1  2 
51  5 
57.3 
44.7 
52.6 

$237.  8 
2?5  5 
iH9.9 

$2.75 
2.  33 
2.35 

1.74 

46  17 


12.3 
$0,  60 


3.192 
552.2 

116,  1 
142.7 
54.2 
88.5 

5291.5 
200  9 
2>s8  7 

$2.10 
1.6U 
2.47 
2.12 

27  15 
19 

9.0 

$0.  8(J 

4.2 


Peeves         F-'iOEel         Springs      J    P   jlev- 
Bros  (6)    Teirtile<9)       ttlills        ens  (10) 


1.326 

«$22  1 

47  1 

48  8 
16  6 
32.2 

$134.2 
124  0 
110  4 

$3.  75 

3.48 
4.01 
2.74 


9,1 

$1.50 
4.4 


2.516 
■  $37.  1 

61,8 
60  9 
28  2 
32.7 

$155  7 
142  5 
120  7 


$2 


65 

2.93 
2.25 


41  23  50  17 

34  32 


12   1 

$1.2.) 
3  7 


8.608 


261   5 

131  8 

18  9 

112.9 

$243. 1 
248.9 
251  5 

$1.00 

.79 

2.09 

2.48 


26 


19.0 

$1.00 
5.3 


5.314 
•5147.4 

3.'6  I 
375  7 
91.8 
283.9 

$794  2 
805.  3 
760.  0 

$5.35 

4.14 
6.  18 
5.63 


£1 


10.1 

$2,25 

4.2 


United  rte'.l-Pont 

Mer-  pepperell 

chants  (8) 
'fci 


5.SU9 
•  $105.8 

210.1 
467  1 
265.1 
202,0 

5607,  0 
6^0  5 
559  7 

$3.50 
2.55 
4.07 
3.11 

37-22 
29 

8.3 

$1.20 

4.1 


4  750 
$0.8 

180  3 

137  2 

38  9 

93.3 

$.34.7 
357  0 
316  8 

$3.  80 
4  15 
4  57 

3.94 

64  3b 

50 

13.2 

"  $2.  2b 

4  5 


1   Represented  bv  335.875  shares  convertible  iiito  3.64  shares  ot  common  slock  until  1972  and 
decreasinp  amounts  thereafter. 
1.  Estimated. 

i;  For  fiscal  year  endinc  in  folkiwing  calendar  year. 
I  Assuming  a  10  percent  tax  surcharge. 
|<  Includes  extras. 

Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  alter  company  name  ircj.cates  n  oi.fh  in  v.hich  f-.calv'-ar  ends. 
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:->'^  in  1967  the  US  T.irttT  Commission 
1:.  --iMstated  the  Impact  of  Imports  on  the 
r  rf  textile  and  apparel  Industries  Since 
the  Commission  did  not  recommend  Import 
curbs,  the  industry  is  seeklni?  quantitative 
controls  on  textile  imports  of  all  tihers  Pend- 
inn  in  Congress  ,»re  two  bills  requirtnR  curbs 
nn  importa  of  woolen  and  synthetic  textiles 
It  ippe\rs  that  the  success  of  .in  Import 
quota  bin  may  require  that  it  be  attached 
to  an  omnibus  trade  bill  or  to  the  balance- 
c>f-p;»yments  prop<i«al  which  would  Impose 
a  border  tax  on  textile  imports  .Some  industry 
executives  believe  that  prospecld  for  new 
Import  controls  this  year  .ire  esp'rially  favor- 
able 

The  outlook  Is  for  some  Incrtasc  in  im- 
ports this  year,  especially  •synthetics  How- 
ever we  believe  that  the  U3  textile  indus- 
try a  ability  to  meet  competition  through 
quality,  service,  new  technology,  and  highly 
etflclent  facilities  will  go  far  to  item  the  in- 
r  kkIs  matle  by  Imports 

FIBER    [-RILES 

Since  fiber  cost*  axe  the  largest  component 
of  textile  mill  exf>ense8.  lower  cotton  costs 
In  pnwpect  later  this  year  and  a  more  stable 
price  structure  for  synthetics,  especially  poly- 
ester  should  .benefit  mill  profits.. 

Cotton  —Prom  April  19B4  when  the  one- 
price  cotton  system  went  Into  effect  through 
1  i65.  cotton  prices  were  In  a  steep  decline 
In  1967  they  rose  sharply,  reflecting  an  un- 
usually %mall  crop  and  a  shortage  of  quality 
grades  Fabric  prices  were  Increased,  making 
ciittun  textiles  more  vulnerable  to  imports 

A  tight  supply  began  to  develop  in  1966 
when  the  Government.  f.\ced  with  a  record 
cotu>n  carryover,  took  .steps  to  restrict  out- 
put Results  exceeded  expectations  and  pro- 
duction, aggravated  by  poor  growing  condl- 
tluivs,  fell  from  14  9  million  bales  m  1965  to 
around  7  4  million  in  V.tei  .\s  mills  rushed 
to  cover  their  requirements  last  year,  prices 
of  long  fiber  cotton  i  I  1  16th  inch  and 
longer  I  soared  from  about  26c  a  pound  In 
August  to  34<-  in  December,  with  futures 
contracts  climbing  .ts  high  as  40c  Price  in- 
creases for  shorter  lengths  were  less  steep, 
because  the  idvantage  of  lower  cost  is  ps-.r- 
tlally  offset  by  difficulties  in  weaving  and 
the  production  of  coarser  and  weaker  yarns. 
Willie  some  mills  switched  'o  shorter  fiber 
cotton  other.s  Increased  their  use  of  rayon 
and  .neuite  In  1<'67.  cotton  declined  to  49'; 
of  all    fibers  used,   from  83       m   1959. 

This  year,  the  Department  ol  .Ayriitilture 
Is  scheduling  protluctlmi  of  longer  staples  at 
a  reiord  level  of  8  to  8.5  million  bales  if  a 
total  cotton  crop  goal  of  13  to  13  5  million 
bales  This  should  result  in  lower  cotton 
prices  in  the  latter  part  of  the  yeax. 

Synthetics  —Although  prices  for  syn- 
thetics have  moved  within  i  n.irrower  range 
than  those  f<>r  natural  fibers,  the  downward 
trend  of  prices  has  accelerated  m  recent 
years  a^  a  result  ol  intreii&ed  production  and 
technological  Improvements.  Polyester,  wide- 
ly used  lu  blended  fabrics,  has  dropped 
about  50  in  price  since  the  early  lU60"s. 
As  the  price  of  this  fiber  declined  from  72 
cents  a  [xjund  in  September.  196H.  to  58 
cents  m  May.  196*?,  mill  custon\ers.  antici- 
pating further  reductions,  were  reluctant  to 
make  new  buying  commitments.  This  hesi- 
tancy had  a  severe  impact  on  the  textile 
industry  s  cubus.  forward  sales,  and  inven- 
tory valuations.  Some  price  recovery  has 
taken  place  for  polyester  and  this  has  re- 
sulted m  renewed  buyer  confidence  Recent- 
ly prices  lor  nvlon.  rayon,  and  acetate  have 
edgej  up  -slightly  but  these  met  increases 
.txe  quite  likely  to  be  partially  offset  by  high- 
er fabric  prices  Last  year,  man-made  fibers 
accounted  for  47  of  fiber  consumption,  vs. 
30  .    m  1959. 

Wool  — Wool  Costs  tend  downward  since 
early  1964.  and  price*  for  shorn  wool  last 
year  averaged  about  10  cents  a  pound  below 
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the  ly««   upr.igi-  ...f  .jj  .-ent-i    W'k>i  prices  this 
year    are    likely    to    approximate    the     1967 
levels    Consumption   of   wool    reached   a   low 
of  3  4'.   of  total  fibers  u.sed  in  1967.  vs   6  4' 
In   1959 

RECrNT    OPERATING    RESULTS 

Industry  sales  of  textile  prcxlucts  In  1967 
were  about  3  6',  below  the  peak  $19  5-bll- 
llon  level  a  year  earlier  Profit  inarglius  nar- 
rowed, with  the  result  tliiH  net  earnings 
declined  .ibout  :J4  ,  ( Table  li  The  ilepresse<l 
profits  were  caused  by  a  contlnuntlon  of 
the  conditions  that  affectc<l  operations  be- 
ginning in  1966 

Textile  sales  were  extremely  strong  In  the 
ftn-t  half  of  1966.  refiecting  not  only  a  l>oom- 
ing  cuillan  economy  but  .ilso  increased  Gov- 
ernment procurement  resulting  from  the 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  To  supple- 
ment dome.xtic  productlo...  it  was  necessary 
t(j  increase  lmp<irts  sharply  Fearful  of  sh<.)rt- 
ages.  mill  customers  built  up  Inventories. 
•Ahich  eventuailv  reached  ^xce^.'^lve  levels. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  uf  1966  and  continu- 
ing into  1967  a  general  economic  slowdown 
resulted  In  .i  slower  paco  of  rct-ill  sales,  home 
construction,  and  automobile  production  — 
imiKirtant  resources  of  textile  demand  With 
con«iimers  .spending  an  unusually  small  pro- 
portion of  their  disposable  income,  and  In 
view  at  tight  money  and  higher  interest  rates, 
mill  customers  reduced  forward  buying  com- 
inllmenlg  and  worked  down  existing  inven- 
tories These  declines  were  magnified  by  three 
factors  ( 1 »  overcapacity  in  man-made  fibers, 
which  brought  on  price  erosion:  i2i  sub- 
.stantlal  unused  capacity  at  the  textile  mill 
level,  and  (3»  high  startup  and  training 
costs  These  f.ictors  further  restrained  mill 
customers  from  making  substantial  new  In- 
ventory commltmenut  However,  in  adjust- 
ing production  to  dem.md.  the  industry  re- 
uct.'d  quickly  and  more  decisively  than  In  the 
p.'ist  Curtailed  production  and  inventory 
writedowns  resulted  in  reduced  mill  earn- 
ings, which  rrnchPd  >  low  point  la  the  first 
h.af  of    1967 

L:ite  last  summer,  an  improved  buying 
climate  resulted  in  increased  unfilled  orders 
for  many  fabrics  and  stabilized  production 
rates.  The  firming  of  jirices  fur  synthetic 
fibers  also  hcl[>ed  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  buyers.  Following  a  6'  to  6'j  wage 
boost  and  a  sharp  rise  m  prices  for  long 
fiber  cotton,  many  mills  increased  selling 
prices  Mill  profits  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1967  were  slightly  .ibove  those  piisted  in  the 
preceding  quarter  but  well  below  year-earlier 
levels  Further  progress  w.ia  made  In  the 
final  period  of  1967.  with  earnings  having 
been  better  than  those  of  the  third  quarter 
and    only   slightly    t>elow    year-earlier    levels. 

OITTLOOK    FAVORABLE 

In  view  of  the  current  strengthening  of 
the  economy,  we  project  a  7'  nse  In  net 
sales  for  the  'extllc  Industry  this  year  from 
the  estimated  S18  8-billlon  level  of  1967  Even 
If  a  tax  surcharge  Is  passed  this  year,  we  ex- 
pect the  industry  to  show  an  improvement  m 
net  earnings  in  1968  of  10' •  to  15'  above 
the  depressed  $535  million  (estimated)  of 
hist  year  However,  a  return  to  the  record 
high  profits  achieved  in  1966  ma\  take  some- 
what longer 

The  recovery  in  textile  operations  Is  ex- 
pected to  broaden  in  coming  months  For 
many  companies  order  backlc>gs  are  increas- 
ing, sold-ahead  positions  ;ixe  improving,  and 
Incoming  business  is  running  above  year- 
earlU-r  levels  In  such  categories,  as  light- 
weight blends,  woolens,  worsteds,  draperies, 
carijetmg.  and  hosiery,  orders  for  future  de- 
livery are  being  booked  in  Increasing  volume 
at  higher  prices  Price  advances  in  blended 
fabrics  have  largely  ended  the  weakness  in 
this  Important  market  and  now  .ire  result- 
ing in  more  spirited  customer  buying  Mill 
operating  rates  are  rising  and  are  approach- 
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ing  the  optimum  operating  rate  uf  96':    of 
capacity, 

TTie  reduction  nf  inventories  by  mill  cus- 
tomers seems  largely  to  liave  run  Its  course 
.Although  'iver-all  mill  Inventories  are  at 
comfortable  levels  imbalances  In  some 
segments  still  exist  .At  the  end  of  October 
1967.  inventories  of  broiid  woven  cotton  gOt)ds 
were  equal  to  five  weeks'  production  vs  :)  9 
weeks'  a  year  earlier,  while  In  synthetic  fiber 
gray  c  'Ods,  weaving  mill  invent^irles  wrre 
al>out  5'      below   year-earlier   levels 

C'lnslderlng  the  favorable  outUnik  for  the 
major  markets  served  by  the  textile  industry. 
demand  for  textile  products  should  be  strong 
this  year  Tlie  projected  gain  in  home  build- 
ing to  I  j  million  units,  from  1  :i  million  Uvst 
year,  should  be  reflected  in  Incre.ised  use  of 
c  trpetmg  ind  other  textile  home  furni.-hliiirs 
An  estimated  H  >;aln  in  ap[vircl  .s,iles  .it  re- 
tail and  a  projected  rise  In  domestic  car  pro- 
duction to  H  5  million  units,  from  7  4  mllli'ii 
m  1967.  should  result  in  increased  yard.itie 
of  apparel  and  aulom.iblle  labrlcs  Moreo.  cr 
the  improvement  in  consumer  liquidity  .md 
the  faster  rnte  of  gain  looked  for  in  [H-rs<iiial 
incme  could  bring  about  a  return  to  more 
normal  spending  patterns  this  year  than  in 
the  past  12  to  18  months  Tliese  economic 
fact  irs  should  also  benefit  textile  .sales 

Prontablllty  this  year  will  be  aided  by 
higher  selling  prices,  lower  startup  ciieus.  .md 
the  .ibsence  of  heavy  Inventtiry  wTltedowns 
These  I  actors  should  largely  otlset  the  hicher 
cost  of  cotton  and  Incre.i.sed  wages  Textile 
imp  irts  remain  a  problem  but  one  which 
lU'pefuUv  may  be  solved  by  leclsl.itlve  actlor 

The  textile  Industry  has  jrre-.itly  txjxUKtf^l 
Its  investment  In  manufacturing  .ind  pro- 
duction technology.  From  1958  to  U»t;7 
capital  expenditures  rose  at  an  .mim.il 
average  rate  of  15. 5':  ,  with  a  pe:ik  $1  130  mil- 
lion having  been  spent  In  I9(i6  Tins  year 
such  expenditures  are  estimated  at  ,ibo;it  •lie 
l')67  level  of  $880  million  Tifi-o-thlrds  f  lutiB 
outlays  are  slated  for  modernization  of  facil- 
ities and  the  balance  for  cxp.inslon  Since 
new  facilities  are  ustully  l.irge  i-fflcient  units, 
p-oflts  should  benefit  sutxstanti.Uly  from  bet- 
ter absorption  of  fixed  ctists  as  the  rate  of 
pl.ant    utilization    increases, 

LONGER  TERM  GROWTH  rHOSPECTS 

The  longer-term  outlook  tor  the  textile  In- 
dustry :s  enhanced  by: 

Greater  Use  of  Synthetic  Fibers  —  The  tex- 
tile industry  Is  concentrating  much  of  Its 
new  production  on  synthetic  fibers  demand 
for  which  Is  growing  at  a  fast  rate  It  is  esti- 
mated that  synthetic  fibers  will  account  tor 
about  50  of  total  fiber  consumption  this 
year.  Synthetics  provide  .i  more  stable  raw 
material  price  structure  than  that  for  nat- 
ural fibers,  as  the  supply  Is  not  subject  to 
crop  or  liveslr^ck  cycles.  Tlie  increased  use  of 
synthetics  will  continue  to  broaden  the 
niunber  of  fabric  constructions,  provide 
create.-  fiexibiUty  in  textile  operations,  and 
im'prove  mill  product  mix. 

Consumer  Orientation  — The  industry  is 
directing  production  into  the  more  profitable 
finished  fabric  categories  and  consumer 
product  areas,  thereby  achieving  more  stable 
levels  of  production  and  higher  margins  In- 
creased emphasis  on  marketing  and  brand 
name  advertising  is  giving  the  Industry 
greater  merchandising  leverage 

Hesearc'i.  — Growing  research  txpcndiiures 
are  leading  to  the  development  of  wider- 
margined  specialty  fabrics  and  processes 
Last  year,  the  industry  spent  sonic  $44  mil- 
lion on  research,  about  three  times  the 
amount  spent  10  years  earlier  These  pro- 
granis  have  produced  such  developments  as 
durable  press,  soil  release,  and  washable 
woollens  This  year,  research  and  develop- 
ment   expenditures    siiould    rise    about    T, 

Ocmograp'.ic  and  tncorne  Trends  -The  15- 
to-:.'9  age  group,  a  hlgh-textUe-consuniing 
segment  of  the  population,  is  expected  to  rise 
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32';  between  1966  and  1975.  Significant 
growth  also  Is  t.aklng  place  In  the  number 
of  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  HO, 000 
and  over  .According  to  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  this 
i:roup  should  mrlude  45'"  of  all  American 
lio;iseholds  by  l'i75,  vs  approximately  29' .'  In 
liitjfi  Furthermore  the  increasing  rate  of 
m.irrlapes  and  hoo^lne  starts  expected  over 
the  next  three  to  tnp  years  indicates  favor- 
able dem.md  prospects  lor  ilie  textile  in- 
dustry. 

.Socio/  Cliar.g,-':  More  leisure  time,  im- 
fjroved  living  stiHid.irds  and  greater  mobility 
and  fashion  awareness  should  lead  to  grow- 
ing demand  for  more  varied  wardrobes  and 
more  iirestlglous  textile  Itirni-^hing  in  homes 
and  bulldlnirs 

Irirrslmr;  in  Hie  I'liti.re-  CunUiuied 
capital  spendmp  will  be  reflected  in  exjiaiid- 
ed  facilities  with  tiltrhly  cfTicient  equipment, 
thereby  increasing  productivity  and  [jrofita- 
I'llity.  The  indui-lry's  iwsition  will  be 
.strengthened  with  iiicrfascd  autom.ition, 
better  inethoils  .,nd  lontrrls,  greater  utili/a- 
tlon  of  Computers,  ,ind  lurther  application  of 
modern  maiiagenient  to<ilR, 

CoJojfi/tr/aMon  and  Vertical  Integration  - - 
Continuation  of  consolidation  within  the  in- 
ilustry  will  result  in  larger,  better-manaeed 
companies  with  stronger  resources  for  fi- 
nancing, marketlne.  and  technological  im- 
provements Further  Integration  should  lead 
to  better  control  ol  operations  and  greater 
profits. 

IlF.ICiMMf  NPATIONS 

Tn  1967  most  textile  stocks  recovered  quite 
sharply  from  their  1966  lows.  In  recent 
months,  the  group  has  lield  up  exceptionally 
well  In  the  face  of  tteneral  market  weakness, 
and  we  believe  selected  i:^ues  will  show  sub- 
stantial apprrciaMon  in  response  to  favorable 
earnings  comparisons  this  year. 

Our  preferences  lor  current  purcliase 
among  .stocks  of  diversified  textile  companies 
.ire  Hurhnnton  Ind u^tries  ^nUR^-IOt  and  J.  P. 
.<^trirnn  [STN-54).  both  of  which  are  on  our 
Recommended  List,  Group  V.  Also  on  our 
Heconunended  List  are  the  Burlington  5': 
convertible  debent ures  ill4).  Other  attrac- 
tive textile  issues  include  Collins  d-  Aikinan 
(CK~27)  and  United  Merchants  ci-  Manu- 
facturers iUMM-L'9>.  both  of  which,  we  be- 
lieve, can  be  bought  for  longer  term  prnwth 
accounts. 

urRLlNliTON     lNDrSTRIF..S 

Tl.e  I.ircest  company  in  the  textile  lu'ld. 
Burlington  produces  n  broad  range  of  textile 
products.  Sales  are  divided  by  markets  ap- 
proximately ;is  follows:  apparel,  70"";  ;  house- 
hold. 25'':  and  industrial.  5^;.  Tlie  com- 
pany's strong  record  of  growth  in  sales  and 
earnings  was  interrupted  in  mid-1966  by  the 
slowdown  in  the  economy  and  adverse  cyclical 
factors  in  the  textile  industry.  Although 
earnings  in  liscal  1967  iSept.  30  i  declined  to 
$2.30  a  share,  from  $3  OG  a  year  earlier,  profits 
have  been  ii;  :in  uptrend  since  the  March, 
1967.  quarter.  For  the  first  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year,  earnltifis  were  Tftf  a  share.  \s.  G4c 
a  year  earlier. 

The  outlook  is  f,<r  continued  improvement 
this  year.  Sales  in  the  current  quarter  are 
running  about  16'  ahead  L.f  vear-ago  levels. 
and  the  order  bari-iloe  is  also  frreater.  The 
company's  sold-ahead  position  ranges  from 
one  or  two  weeks  to  three  months  or  more, 
depending  on  specific  textile  categories.  In- 
coniuiB  business  continues  strong,  and  orders 
for  future  deliveries  are  being  booked  at 
higher  prices  Results  this  year  should  bene- 
fit :rom  reduced  startup  costs  and  from  im- 
proved absorption  of  fixed  costs  as  the  rate 
of  pi.mt  utilization  increases.  Operations  are 
currently  at  about  95'".;  of  capacity.  Since 
only  20:.  of  Burlington's  fiber  usage  Is  cot- 
ton, the  Impact  of  higher  cotton  costs  should 
liave  only  a  modest  effect  on  operating  re- 
buits.   As   demand   Is   continuing   strong   for 


carjwting,  draperies,  bedspreads,  hn.'^ierv. 
woolens,  worsteds,  and  blended  fabrics,  we 
are  estimating  fiscal  1968  larnintts  at  5.2. 75  to 
$3.00  a  share,  assuming  a  IC:  tax  surcharge. 
On  the  basis  of  our  siiiple  figure  earnings 
estimate  of  #2  8S,  full  conversion  of  the  $40 
million  of  ,'>':  deber.tures  and  outstanding 
options  would  reduce  ;)er-share  crirnings  by 
only  about  A  ' 

We  consider  Burlini'ton  common  stock, 
one  of  our  Favored  Fourteen  for  08,"  an 
especially  attr:'ctive  purcliase  !or  apprecia- 
tion 111  ilie  textile  industry.  The  investor 
.'•eeking  a  hiizher  return  than  the  3.0  '  yield 
currently  atlri-ded  liy  The  rl  20  dividend, 
can  eon,sider  Ijuylng  the  a'  debentures 
ill4l,  which  are  converlible  into  lommon  at 
:i9.  Tlipy  jirovide  a  current  '.ieUt  if  4  4';.  and 
are  selling  at  a  iiremnim  t  1!  ..iiove  con- 
\er.>!on   \a.lue 

,!       1'      srfV>NS 

IVr  tiie  fiscal  year  ending  Oci  31.  1968.  J.  P. 
Stevens,  the  nation's  .second  l.irfest  publicly 
held  textile  company,  expects  to  lejxirt  a 
:  harp  increase  in  earnings.  Heflecting  ri - 
duced  sales.  lower  relling  prices,  iiuenlory 
writedowns,  and  liea\y  st.irtup  costs,  profits 
last  year  declined  to  'r4,14  a  share,  fnim  a 
record  $6  18  in  fiscal  19(iG.  However,  earnings 
have  been  in  a  recovery  trend  since  the  low 
point  reached  in  the  .April,   1967  quarter. 

The  company's  sales  breakdown  is  nbout  a.s 
follows:  apparel  textiles.  C4'  :  household 
f.ibrlcs.  24'.:  and  industrial  inaierials  12:. 
Reflecting  a  sales  g.iin  of  about  15'  .  the 
absence  of  heavy  saartup  cost.s.  and  the  in- 
clusion (jf  an  extra  accounting  week,  earn- 
ings for  the  first  fiscal  quarter  i  Feb.  3,  1968) 
were  ^1  2G  n  share,  excluding  an  extraordinary 
credit  of  Vc'  a  share.  \s.  $1  09  a  \ear  earlier. 
The  outlook  is  for  continued  improvement 
lor  the  balance  uf  the  year.  Incoming  cjrders 
from  the  Ijepinning  of  the  year  to  date  are 
running  more  than  40  ahead  of  those  for 
the  year-earlier  pcriixi.  The  company's  sold- 
ahcnd  position  ranges  from  11  to  12  weeks,  vs. 
about  9  in  19G7,  Inventories  are  in  good  bal- 
ance, and  oper:itions  generally  are  up  to 
six  davs.  three  shifts  Resulus  should  be  aided 
by  higher  selling  prices.  lower  startup  costs, 
and  the  reduced  earnines  drain  irom  the  new 
hosiery  division,  which  is  expected  to  break 
even  by  year  end.  These  lartors  .-.hould  jjar- 
tially  offset  higher  'vvaues  and  increased  cot- 
ton costs  I  only  about  'zl'  of  .Stevens'  .--aleR 
is  in  producl,s  romijo.'.ed  fif  cotton  i.  In  view 
of  stmng  demand  lor  hosiery,  woolens,  wor- 
steds, sheets,  pillow  cases,  carpeting,  and 
blended  f.ibrics.  we  are  estimalir.g  fiscal  1968 
sales  at  around  >850  million  and  earnings 
at  .^5,25  to  ^5,50  a  ;  hare,  a;:.' nming  a  10' •  tax 
surcharge.  Full  exercise  of  .--tock  options  and 
conversion  of  the  otttstandinc  5-27. 7  million 
of  4';  debentures  would  reduce  our  single- 
figure  earnings  e-^timate  <  f  r,=i  :iri  ),v  less  than 
y    . 

Stevens  and  United  Elastic  Corp.  have 
agreed  in  principle  on  a  inereer  calling  for 
the  exchange  of  o  495  share  of  .STN  stock  for 
each  of  the  approximately  1 .5  inlUlon  United 
shares  outstandii-i?;.  .'Mihouch  the  proposed 
merger  wotild  have  diluted  STN's  earnings 
last  year  by  ;ibout  4i-  .i  share,  it  should  pro- 
vide further  diversification  and  growtli  op- 
jjortunities  in  the  near  future. 

Selling  at  about  10  times  our  estimate  of 
earnings  for  this  fiscal  yeiir.  Stevens,  m 
our  opinion,  i.s  t.ne  of  ihe  more  attractive 
values  for  caplt:il  appreciation  in  the  textile 
group.  The  $2  25  dividend,  which  currently 
affords  a  yield  of  4  2'  .  may  be  increased  this 
year  in  light  r'l  'he  i  xpc^ted  improvempiit 
in  earnings. 

E.  F,  Hl-TTON  ,v-  to     I.NC  . 

S'eu'  York.  A'  V. 
A  Progress  Report  ok  the  Tfxtiles 

BACKGROUND  COMMENTS 

The  November  1967  Market  cK:  Business 
Survey  projected  substantially  improved  re- 


sult.s  for  the  domestic  textile  industry  In 
1968.  This  projection  was  based  largely  on 
f<iur  factors : 

1  Lower  raw  material  costs. 

2  A  substantially  increased  sales  ba.-e 
(-■ver  wlilch  to  spread  cost.s, 

A   Absence  c/f  new  plant  ,- tart -up  costs. 

4   Higher  average  sellin.g  jjrlces. 

.Scver.d  other  iiotemially  constructive  de- 
velopments also  were  cited,  all  of  which  were 
expected  to  contribute  to  liiglier  mill  com- 
pany earnings  in  1968:  As  these  develop- 
ineiits  were  of  a  longer  term  nature,  though, 
it  v^as  not  felt  that  they  would  exert  any 
unusual  influence  on  the  industry's  1968 
results.  These  included: 

1  Increased  operating  efficiency  at  the  mill 
lev.l. 

2.  The  growing  i-mphasis  on  resean  ii  .^nd 
development 

:t  The  steady  >  liaiiges  i.ow  :,iklriL'  jilace 
in  what  the  intiuslry  sells  and  how  it  is  :,old. 

4,  The  favorable  demographic  trends  now 
under  way. 

5.  The  .steady  technological  progress  now 
being  recorded  by  most  comijanies 

Interestingly  enough,  one  (f  the  poten- 
tially favorable  dPVelo])meni.s  mentioned 
above — increased  operating  efficiency — which 
was  not  expected  to  make  a  significant  coii- 
tribiition  to  the  industry's  earnings  picture 
this  year  appears  to  be  doing  just  that — at 
least  in  several  cases  A  number  oJ  cnm- 
lianies  indicate  that  Ihe  benefit ';  derived 
from  lull  scale  utilization  i>f  their  new  plant 
and  equipment  are  helping;  lo  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  Idgher  raw  material  and  wane  costs 
via  increased  produetivitv  and  reduced 
spoilage.  Meanwhile,  all  of  the  other  factors 
cited— with  the  sinele  exception  of  raw  ma- 
terial costs — al.-o  are  working  in  the  in- 
dustry's favor.  As  a  result,  a  strong  recovery 
IS  underway  in  the  sales  and  enrnings  of 
most  mill  companies — and  with  lorward  or- 
der.i  hir  many  lines  booked  well  ahead  and 
generally  firmer  selling  prices  now  prev.iil- 
ing  on  a  wide  range  of  products,  continued 
pains  are  likely.  Assuming  reasonably  favor- 
able economic  conditions,  we  believe  the  in- 
dustry can  show  a  year-to-year  gain  i,f  at 
least  12'':  in  sales  over  the  estimated  .^18  8 
billii:in  figure  of  1967:  This  would  produce 
lull  year  sales  (A  around  $21  billion.  Mean- 
while, the  absence  of  new  plant  stirt-tip 
costs  the  vastly  improved  operating  efficien- 
cy now  beginning  to  make  i»se!f  felt  at  the 
mill  level  and  the  liigher  selling  prices  now 
in  efTect  should  enable  most  companies  lo 
record  conslderalily  larger  increases  in  profit <. 
with  or  without  r.  tax  increase. 

The  f.ict  that  the  textile  stocks  h  ive  for 
the  most  part  outperformed  the  market  thus 
far  this  year  is  evidence  tiiai  more  and  moie 
investors  are  cr)ming  to  reco^'iiize  the  spt.nd 
.ind  cxt.>:-tit  of  ihe  industry's  earnings  recov- 
ery. The  (jcnerally  strong  technical  jxisition  of 
these  i.^sue.s,  however,  togctlier  with  the  ciii- 
tlr.ued  improvemcn*  in  fundamentals  now 
l.iking  lUace.  suggests  t!i:it  there  still  are  .t 
ntimber  of  unusually  attr.  ''live  values  hi  l'.,c 
grotip  at  present. 

RAW     MATEniAI      (  OSTS 

The  one  potentially  favorable  iirea  cited  in 
riur  November  survey  which  h.is  not  lived  uj) 
ui  expect  itioiiK  IS  raw  material  cost.s,  Wide- 
spiead  pubhciiy  conccrnng  a  possible  short- 
age of  high  quality  !(jiig  staple  rotton.  for 
example,  led  to  a  .steady  rise  in  the  price  of 
this  (onimodity  during  the  List  half  of  1967. 
By  year-end.  the  price  of  rain-grown  cotton 
ii.sed  lor  print  cloth  (tiie  industry's  tradi- 
tional bench  mark)  had  risen  to  $0  45  a 
pound,  well  above  the  $0,26  a  pound  prii'e 
which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  196G  This  si'- 
uation,  h.owever.  may  liave  been  overempha- 
sized to  some  extent:  Some  companies  ad- 
mittedly Ivivc  been  hurt  but  most  firms  ap- 
jiarently  saw  what  wa,s  coming,  and  therefore 
'.vere    able    to    bi:y    enoiu'h    r.iw    cot- on    l.at  - 
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Sprlni^  and  Summer  (*t  pttoes  well  below 
nirrent  levels,  to  talce  esT*  Of  most  of  their 
l-tfia  requirements  Meanwhile  the  ijeneral 
f»-eun<  IS  that  this  year's  crop  will  be  larger 
.incl  >if  better  quality  than  laat  year's,  and  IT 
t'us  comes  to  piasa  prices  undoubtedly  will 
come  down  Also  more  and  more  comp«nies 
•ire  continuing  U>  reduce  the  totaJ  amount  of 
cotton  used  m  their  pnxluctl.n  Taken  to- 
scether.  these  developments  seem  to  preclude 
any  further  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
during  1968.  and  mtist  companies  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  their  1969  cotton  at  con- 
siderably lower  prices  than  those  prevailing 
today 

The  dramatic  turnaround  In  polyester  staple 
prices  which  took  place  late  last  year  ended 
a  down-ward  trend  which  had  been  going  on 
for  over  five  years  Th:s  reversal  was  sparked 
by  an  unexpectedly  rapid  upsurpe  In  demand 
for  carpets  permanent  press  sheets  and  pil- 
low cases,  which  ccjmpelled  fiber  producers  to 
put  their  customers  on  allocation  With  In- 
coming orders  conunuing  to  excee<I  capacity 
prriducers  of  these  items  now  .ire  able  to 
utilize  their  new  manufacturing  capacity  to 
the  fullest  extent,  thereby  realizing  importiint 
incremental  operaung  efllclencles  With  sub- 
st.intl.-U  addUliinal  nber  rapacity  coming  on 
stream  later  tins  vear  though,  theodds  seem 
to  favor  lower  mther  than  higher  fiber  prices 
here  before  the  end  of  the  year 

Another  man-made  fiber  now  commanding 
higher  prices  is  nylon— notably  the  type  of 
•weaving  yarn  used  In  hosiery  More  than  60 
million  pounds  of  nylon  Uliiment  were  con- 
sumed by  hosiery  manufacturers  in  1967  and 
additional  gains  are  In  prospect  for  this  year, 
stemming  from  the  rapid  rise  in  popularity 
of  colored  tex'ured  stockings  .md  panty  hose. 
The  use  of  ivoolens  and  uorifds  has  been 
declining  steadily  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, due  to  the  high  level  of  world  wool 
prices  Lind  the  substantial  competitive  in- 
roads recorded  by  competing  fibers  Wool 
prices  today,  however  are  some  10''  below 
where  they  were  a  year  .igo  but  the  prolonged 
liquidation  of  manufacturing  facilities  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  area  means  that  com- 
paratively few  companies  are  in  a  position  to 
capitalize  on  this  Jevelopment  J  P  Stevens 
should  be  helped  as  much  as  anyone,  and 
Burlington  Indust.-les  also  will  be  helped,  to 
a  somewhat  lesser  extent 

The  impact  of  higher  raw  material  prices 
on  textile  company  earnings  varies  from  one 
ftrm  to  another  Among  other  things  it  de- 
pends on  the  method  of  inventory  valuation 
employed  Companies  utilizing  the  LIFO 
method  (Last  In.  First  Out»  have  been  hard 
hit  recently  by  higher  costs,  for  under  LIFO. 
sales  are  assigned  the  unit  costs  of  the  most 
recenUy  acquired  lots,  while  the  cost  of  the 
inventory  itself  is  based  on  earlier  unit  costs. 
In  a  time  of  rising  prices  such  aa  the  present, 
this  inflates  cost  of  goods  sold  and  depresses 
earnings  This  is  what  happened  to  Granlte- 
ville  for  exunple.  m  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1967 

SALES 

With  both  unit  volume  and  dollar  sales 
running  well  ahead  of  last  year  and  forward 
order  positions  being  built  up  steadily  in 
most  areas,  an  industry-wide  sales  gam  of  at 
least  12  now  seems  likely.  This  would  place 
full  year  dollar  volume  at  or  near  the  *21 
billion  mark  About  30  .  of  this  increase  will 
come  from  higher  prices,  with  the  remainder 
.'rom  increased  unit  volume  It  is  this  area 
which  could  exceed  expectations.  Demand  In 
two  of  the  industry  s  three  principal  markets 
home  furnishings  and  industrial  fabrics)  Is 
exceptionally  strong  at  present,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  depressed  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed In  these  areas  at  this  time  last  year. 
while  the  third  market,  apparel  fabrics,  ap- 
pears to  be  gaming  momentum  after  a  slow 
start. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  unexpectedly  heavy  demand  for  car- 
pets, permanent  press  sheets  pillowcases 
tablecloths.  dra|>es  and  thermal  bl;tnk<-t«  Is 
largely  re8p«in8lble  for  ;he  boom  m  'lou.,,-- 
noUt  tabru-x  while  the  steady  Increase  in 
orders  for  auto  upholstery  and  carpeting 
and  tire  cord  h.as  helped  sales  m  the  indus- 
trial area  Between  them,  these  two  markets 
now  account  for  almost  half  of  the  indus- 
try s  sales  dollar,  with  most  of  the  remainder 
coming  from  apparel  tatyrwf  The  apparel 
area  h,is  not  recovered  .is  rapidly  ls  .mtlri- 
pated.  although  it  is  m  infinitely  better  .sha|^ 
than  Was  the  case  a  year  ago  T)ie  failure 
of  Christmas  retail  business  to  live  up  to 
expectations  and  the  continued  reluct. ince 
of  consumers  Ui  spend  m^ire  have  been  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  lag  Retull  sales  m 
January  and  February  were  generally  ex- 
cellent, though,  and  with  retail  inventories 
still  at  comparatively  low  levels,  a  signif- 
icant pickup  In  demand  Is  likely  in  the  near 
future 

Meanwhile,  many  apparel  fabrics  already 
are  moving  at  an  extremely  satisfactory  rate 
This  pickup  has  been  particularly  notice- 
able In  lightweight  blended  fabrics,  which 
are  well  .m  their  way  to  recovering  the  ground 
they  lost  m  1967  There  has  been  considerable 
weakness  in  heavvwelght  fabrics  such  aa 
denims  and  corduroys,  which  held  up  so  well 
during  early  1967,  but  if  the  economy  re- 
tains its  present  momentum,  this  segment 
of  the  industry  3  business  should  be>{ln  to 
improve  very  shortly  Several  manufacturers 
believe  this  Improvement  already  is  under- 
way, based  on  the  r.ite  of  their  Incoming 
orders  in  recent  weeks  The  /loiirrv  busi- 
ness, nl  course,  appear.,  headed  for  a  record 
year  and  January  sales — traditionally  sub- 
ject to  a  post -Christmas  slump — were  15'. 
ahead  of  January  1967  These  gains  have 
stemmed  from  the  enthusiastic  resp<mse  now 
being  accorded  panty  hose— sales  of  which 
have  tripled  in  the  last  twelve  months— 
and  the  growing  popularity  of  colored  stock- 
ings. 

l-APACrrV     UTtLlt»T10N     RAXr     IMPROVING     M-TER 
HEAVY    CAPITAL    EXPENDITl'RES 

The  precise  impact  of  these  costs  on  textile 
industry  earnings  for  anv  given  period  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  measure  However  the  In- 
dustry expended  some  »1  2  billion  lor  almost 
60  of  Its  total  capital  budget)  on  the  con- 
struction of  new  manufacturing  facilities  In 
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1965  and  1966.  so  a  considerable  amount  of 
new  capacity  obviously  came  on  stream  in 
1967  I'he  steady  increase  in  prevailing  w.igc 
rates  and  the  widespread  difflcultles  encoun- 
tered in  luring,  training  and  keeping  an  un- 
skilled work  force  meant  this  would  hu\e 
been  a  costly  develi'pmcnt  under  the  best  of 
cimdltlons  The  abrupt  decline  in  forward 
buying  by  many  of  the  indufitry'.s  biggest 
customers  which  took  place  at  this  same 
time,  however  slmplv  made  a  bad  situation 
Worse  As  .1  result  the  mdustrv  s  overall  oper- 
ating rate  fell  from  U6  6  in  mid-1966  to 
around  a3  :  by  the  third  quarter  of  iy67 
This  index  has  been  rising  steadily  since 
then,  and  currently  it  sUmds  at  around  94 
The  sizable  .arnings  gams  now  being  re- 
ported by  ni.iny  textile  companies  indh.ite 
the  industry  lliially  .s  beginning  to  reap  the 
benents  .iccrwmg  irom  full  scile  utlll/atlon 
of  Its  new  facilities  In  a  Held  which  tradi- 
tionally has  been  iharacterlze<l  hy  low  pro- 
ductivity and  marginal  efficiency,  this  is  a 
particularly  slgnlhcant  development 

SELLING     PRICES 

With  demand  for  many  producus  in  a  sharp 
uptrend  and  no  significant  additions  to  ra- 
pacity likely  in  the  near  luiure.  the  outlook 
IS  favorable  for  a  generallv  .-.tmng  pnce  struc- 
ture for  the  industry  during  the  rrmainclcr 
of  1968  In  .idditlon  to  the  recently  an- 
nounced price  increases  m  hoslerv.  carpets 
and  certain  household  fabrics,  there  .ire  ,t 
number  of  other  areas  where  prices  appear 
headed  higher  These  include  many  different 
types  of  men's  and  women's  ouu-rwcir 
I  dresses,  suits,  sport  jackets,  sport  shirts  and 
permanent  press  slacks)  women's  Intimate 
apparel  infants'  imd  children's  wear  and 
various  types  of  linings. 

EARNINGS 

The  combination  of  higher  sales,  better 
prices  absence  of  plant  startup  costs,  and 
increased  operating  offlciency  should  enable 
the  industry  as  a  whole  to  record  a  year-to- 
year  gain  of  at  least  15  in  after-tax  prohts 
"ver  the  estimated  S530  million  figure  of  I967 
despite  the  pos,sibilily  of  a  tax  increase  This 
would  mean  full  year  earnings  of  around 
*610  million,  still  considerably  below  the  in- 
dustry's record  $702  million  profit  of  1966. 
Should  conditions  improve  faster  than  antic- 
ipated-particularly  in  the  .ill-important 
apparel  fabric  area  -this  figure  could  prove 
overly  conservative. 
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BURLINGTON    INDttSTRIKS 

iSurvey  price  42  -Current  price:  39) 
We  did  not  recommend  purchase  of  Bur- 
lington m  the  November  Survey,  feeling  that 
the  anticipated  Improvement  in  the  com- 
pany s  1968  earnings  picture  already  w.xs  re- 
flected m  the  price  of  its  stock  Since  then, 
though  we  li.ive  r.ilsed  our  estimate  of  Bur- 
lington's 1968  earnings  to  t3  10  a  share 
Meantime,  while  the  stock  has  held  up  ex- 
tremely well  m  the  face  of  a  widespread 
market  decline,  its  current  pnce  is  virtually 
unchanged  from  where  it  waa  m  November; 


As  a  result.  Burlington  now  .sells  at  only  .^ 
little  over  12  times  our  revised  estimate  of 
1968  earnings  This  Is  well  below  the  average 
multiple  Which  has  prevailed  here  in  the 
past,  .md  With  profits  in  a  sharp  uptrend 
there  is  a  good  possibility  of  a  liigher  multi- 
ple here  in  the  not  distant  future.  Burling- 
ton s  first  quarter  results  showed  an  earnings 
gain  of  24".  on  a  16  increase  in  .sales.  :uid 
it  should  lie  lx>me  :n  .mind  that  these  gains 
■*'ere  realized  -A-ithout  benefit  of  higher  sell- 
ing prices,  mofct  of  wtiich  went  Into  effect 
Janu.try  1st    Helped  by  theee  price  mcreases. 
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Burlington'.s  second  quarter  figures  should 
show  even  wider  gains  over  1967  than  was  the 
case  in  the  first  quarter  A  number  of  the 
comp.my's  product  lines  now  are  Indicated  to 
be  largely  sold  out  through  Pall,  and  this 
aimers  well  tf>r  the  .second  half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year 

.\ssunilng  .1  i.tvo.'-.iljle  economy,  we  look  for 
full  year  s.iles  of  around  $1.6  billion,  some 
15  '  ,ilif';ui  ol  last  year  A  return  to  the  10,5': 
pretax  iii.trpm  of  1966  .ippeitrs  unlikely  at 
this  juncture  :or  ihe  year  ;us  a  whole;  how- 
ever. .1  pretax  m.irgln  of  better  than  9';  is 
entirely  i>o.sslble  If  this  pro\cs  to  be  the  ca.se. 
It  could  iirodiue  pretax  earnings  of  $148  mil- 
lion--and  .ifter  t.i.xes  of  46  6' '  ivs  45,6':  for 
19671  would  mean  lull  year  net  income  of  $79 
nulllun  and  earnings  of  $3  10  a  share.  Impo- 
sition of  a  0'  surtax  would  reduce  lliis  fie-ure 
to  around  $2  95  a  share 

Its  rcm.irkably  r.ipid  recovery  irom  List 
Ncir'.s  slowdown  h.as  re-emphasized  the  depth 
and  \iiality  ol  Burliiitit.m's  earnings  base. 
We  believe  this  sto<-k  deserves  inclusion  m 
any  high  grade  i>ortfolio  seeking  long  term 
capital  g.Uns  .uid  well  i)rot<?cted  .miuial  in- 
come 

GRANITEVILLE 

•  Survey  price;  34— Current  price:  26) 
Tills  company,  which  was  one  of  the  few 
textile  firins  to  report  higher  earnings  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1967.  has  been  hard  hit 
by  the  steady  decline  which  h.-is  Uiken  place 
in  demand  for  heavyweight  apparel  fabrics 
since  that  lime  This  decline  understandably 
has  affected  shipments  to  some  extent,  and 
while  these  were  up  slightly  In  January  over 
December,  they  still  were  below  those  of 
J.muary,  1967.  File  failure  of  sales  to  come 
up  to  expectations  naturally  has  restricted 
the  company'.'  ability  to  raise  selling  prices 
In  an  ..ttempt  to  offset  higher  costs.  Moreover, 
as  GranileviUe  s  inventories  are  valued  on 
the  Last  In.  First  Out  basis  (under  which 
sales  .ire  assitrned  The  unit  costs  of  the  most 
recently  acquired  raw  material  lots)  the  re- 
cent increases  in  cotton  and  i)olyester  prices 
have  resuitpd  ii.  .i  higher  cost-of-goods  .sold 
figure  for  the  lompany:  This  was  reflected 
in  Its  fourtli  quarter  results,  which  were  well 
below  I  lie  record  levels  ol  1966,  The  com- 
pany iiresently  is  sold  out  through  the  second 
(luarter.  but  dollar  volume  still  has  not 
reached  a  high  ehouBh  level  to  offset  the  cost 
squeeze  referred  to  above  As  a  result.  Gran- 
iteviUe's  first  (|uartcr  earr.ings  this  year  will 
compare  unfavorably  with  the  record  figure 
of  $1,06  ,1  share  ol  1967. 

Cranitevilie's  picture,  however,  is  not  really 
as  bleak  .is  these  .statistics  make  it  appear. 
For  example,  earnings  in  both  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1966  and  the  first  quarter  of  1967 
heljjed  by  a  favorable  level  of  inventory 
prices,  while  the  final  quarter  of  19C6  also 
included  some  savings  stemming  from  the 
investment  tax  credit  -Although  January  1968 
.-hipments  were  below  1967  levels,  m.Tnage- 
inent  believes  it  sees  indications  of  a  pick- 
up in  volume  lx>th  in  heavyweight  fabrics 
and  grey  goods- — the  two  areas  in  which 
nr'iiintville  IS  strongest.  In  short,  this  year 
probably  will  be  the  reverse  of  last  year:  A 
't;sappolnting  first  half,  followed  by  con- 
siderably improved  results  In  the  last  six 
in<..iiihs, 

.^U  this  means  our  original  1968  earnings 
estim.ite  ol  $4  25  a  share  was  too  high;  At 
this  juncture,  a  figure  of  $3.75  a  share,  com- 
pared to  $3.38  a  share  in  1967,  is  the  most 
tliat  tan  be  looked  for.  and  even  this  may 
prove  difficult  unless  things  begin  to  improve 
sharply  in  the  near  future.  (Imposition  of  a 
surcharge  would  reduce  this  to  around  $3.56 
a  share  i  Its  comparatively  unimpressive  near 
term  earnings  outlook  suggests  that  this  issue 
will  not  be  one  of  the  better  performers  In 
the  group  over  the  next  few  months.  Com- 
mitments made  at  or  near  present  depressed 


levels,  though,  still  should  work  out  well  over 
the  longer  term. 

REEVES    BROTHERS 

(Survey  price;  33— Current  price:  36) 
Reeves,  too,  has  been  affected  by  the  lack 
of  demand  for  heavyweight  fabrics  which  has 
been  In  effect  for  the  last  year  .^s  we  jKiinted 
out  In  the  .survey,  however,  this  company 
now  Is  one  of  the  inost  broadly  diversified  in 
the  entire  textile  industry:  Thus,  the  down- 
turn In  lUs  heavyweight  fabrics  business  hius 
not  had  as  much  of  an  iinf)art  on  f;ii nines  as 
It  might  otherwise  have  had  Moreover,  at 
least  two  areas  of  Heeves'  business-  the  man- 
ufacture of  automobile  upholstery  and 
household  fabrics — now  are  showing  greatly 
Improved  results  over  last  ;, ear.  Reeves  has 
still  another  factor  workin";  lor  it.  too:  lower 
plant  startup  costs  These  exerted  a  signif- 
icant negative  Influence  on  rcjiortcd  earn- 
ings in  the  1966-1967  fiscal  vear.  during 
which  a  total  of  four  new  jjlants  were  brought 
on  stream  Each  of  these  facilities  now  Is 
indicated  to  be  operating  at  or  near  the 
break-even  point,  and  all  should  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  jirofit-s  in  time. 

Thus,  even  though  its  six  month  earnings 
of  .$1.32  a  share  were  more  than  27'  below 
comparable  1966-1967  figures.  Reeves  still 
should  show  substiintlally  higher  sales  and 
earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  In  retrospect,  our  original  earnings 
estimate  of  $4.25  a  share  probably  was  more 
premature  than  anything  else:  Although 
Reeves'  earnings  in  the  year  ending  June  30th 
probably  will  not  be  much  above  $3.75  a  share 
($3.58  with  a  tax  surcharge) .  the  annual  rate 
could  be  running  well  over  $4  25  a  share  by 
then.  Given  favorable  economic  conditions. 
profits  In  the  1968-1969  fiscal  year  could  rise 
into  the  $4.50  to  $4.75  r.-iufe. 

Presently  selling  at  less  than  ten  limes  otir 
current  estimate  and  yielding  4  3"  on  a 
well-protected  $1.50  annua!  dividend.  Reeves' 
stock  appears  undervalued  to  us  on  both  a 
technical  ;md  a  fundamental  basis  at  this 
time. 

.1      p.    STrvENS 

(Survey  jirice:  56 —Current  jirlce:  52  i 
Stevens'  outlook  is  improving  almost  dally. 
Conditions  in  the  company's  home  furnish- 
ings business — carpets,  sheets,  pillowcaseii. 
tablecloths,  drapes  and  the  like- -which  ac- 
counts for  about  25':  of  annual  sales  vol- 
ume— are  particularly  favorable  at  jjrcsent 
and  this  business  should  achieve  record  sales 
and  profits  this  year.  As  is  the  case  with  Bur- 
lington, these  gains  have  been  accomplished 
without  benefit  of  the  liieher  selling  prices 
which  went  into  effect  January  Ist  Stevens' 
hosiery  operations  also  are  showing  greatly 
improved  results:  Whereas  at  this  time  la.st 
year  these  were  incurring  a  sizable  deficit, 
today  they  are  at  or  near  the  breakeven  mark. 
and  they  should  show  a  profit  for  the  year. 

With  the  exception  of  liosiery,  recovery  in 
the  company's  apparel  fabrics  business — 
which  still  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
segment  of  its  operations — has  been  slower 
than  in  the  household  and  industrial  areas 
Here  too,  though,  there  is  evidence  that  con- 
ditions now  are  improving  markedly.  Wom- 
en's dresses,  coats  and  suits,  sportswear  and 
intimate  apparel  and  men's  sweaters,  perma- 
nent press  slacks  and  sport  shirts  have  been 
especially  strong  of  late,  and  the  recent  price 
Increase  in  apparel  nylon  posted  by  DuPont 
Is  further  evidence  that  demand  is  accelerat- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace  One  of  the  strongest  areas 
is  the  durable  press  menswear  fabrics,  where 
incoming  orders  now  are  running  ahead  ol 
capacity.  This  situation  has  enabled  Stevens' 
new  Pampllco,  South  Carolina  plant— which 
turns  out  these  fabrics — to  achieve  a  jirofita- 
ble  basis  sooner  than  anticipated. 

Stevens'  unfilled  order  backlog  currently 
averages  around  11-12  weeks  in  most  lines; 


'Tills  com[)ares  lo  a  figure  of  8  weeks  at  this 
tlm-  last  year  and  the  record  level  of  15 
weeks  in  1966  Management  is  pleased  with 
this  sltu.'lion.  as  it  enahles  them  to  operate 
a  6-day  work  week  In  most  of  their  plants 

Tlie  company's  raw  material  situation  i.,  .i 
la\orable  one  The  cost  of  i)olyester  fiber  i.-^ 
hitrlier  than  it  was  last  year,  but  selling  prices 
aKo  have  moved  up  In  recent  weeks  .Steven  .' 
cotton  re(|uiremenls  are  jiretty  well  taken 
cure  of  for  this  year,  and  at  prices  substan- 
tially beI>)W  curri-nt  levels  while  the  recent 
<iecline  in  wool  jirlccs  has  benefitted  the  coni- 
p.Miv  ni'ii-e  ihan  most  ol  its  competitors,  e.s 
-'I  "1  lis  sales  ^lil;  are  derhed  from  fli,.-. 
area 

.Stevens'  lirst  (jiMrter  lesults — which  have 
ju.-it  been  released  provide  impressive  evi- 
dence of  the  rajjid  improvement  ik)W  taking 
place  here.  Sales  for  the  lirst  three  montiis 
of  the  company':;  fiscal  year  rose  by  some 
1.0  a''  to  a  new  all-time  record  lor  the  i)eriod 
of  $201  8  million,  while  net  Income  and  sh.ire 
(■arninus  were  23'  .ihead  of  the  same  period 
l.isi  year;  Tlie  elimination  of  tlie  losses  .a 
the  companv's  P.iniiJlico  [jlant  and  in  its 
Hosiery  Division  v.'erc  responsible  lor  .i  Iiirt'e 
Ii.irt  of  this  impro\ement.  With  generally 
higher  selling  prices  jirevailing  in  many  lines 
and  unit  volume  contlnuine  to  rise.  .Stevens' 
second  fiuarter  should  Jiroducc  even  wider 
gains  over  1967  than  those  recorded  In  ihe 
first  three  months  Quarterly  comparisons  in 
the  l.ist  half  of  the  \ear  in.iy  not  be  t|uite  .i.s 
impressive,  as  the  com[jany's  ))erformance  in 
the  second  half  of  1967  was  considerably 
aliead  of  us  first  half  sho'A'ing.  Nevertheles.s. 
.Stevens  should  be  able  t(j  record  full  year 
sales  of  around  $900  million,  almofit  15':, 
ahead  of  1967.  and  the  various  constructive 
trends  now  under  way  should  enable  the 
company  lo  realize  a  pre-tax  i>rofit  margin  of 
at  lea.st  6"  on  this  vohime  Alter  taxes  at 
around  44':  (compared  to  38':  last  year)  net 
income  may  amount  to  $30  million  or  .so. 
equal  U>  earnings  of  $5,50  a  share,  and  .some 
33':  ahead  of  the  $4  14  a  share  of  1967:  Im- 
position of  a  6"  tax  surcharge  would  reduce 
this  figure  to  around  $5.25  a  share  After  ,id- 
justing  for  lower  interest  requirements.  fi.Il 
conversion  of  Ihe  4':  debentures  of  1990 
would  re.sult  in  net  dilution  of  about  V 
The  iKissibllity  of  large  scale  conversions  in 
the  near  future  appears  remote,  liowever.  m 
view  of  the  narrow  spread  between  the  m.ir- 
ket  value  of  these  tx:)nds  and  their  converted 
equity  value. 

.Stevens  recently  dLsclosed  plans  to  move 
into  the  production  of  elastic  labrics  through 
the  acquisition  of  United  Elastic  Corpora- 
tion Under  the  term.s  of  the  propcsal-  which 
still  is  subject  to  final  approva! — Uniled's 
stockliolders  will  receive  0  495  shares  of  .Stev- 
ens .^tock  for  each  share  of  United  W'lth 
1.478.222  United  shares  outstanding,  ihi.i 
would  involve  the  issuance  of  731.720  shares 
of  .Stevens,  representing  an  additional  $1.- 
G62.999  in  annua!  dividend  reqiiircmei.ts  Ii 
approved,  this  :icquisition  will  iirovide  .Stev- 
ens with  a  well-established  hold  in  an  im- 
portant segment  of  the  apparel  industry. 
United  alre.idy  is  the  largest  manuf.ictui-cr  oi 
elastic  labrics  in  the  country;  its  facilit.es 
are  modern  .md  efficient,  and  its  :,iles  and 
marketing  sl.itfs  have  been  greatly  expanded 
in  recent  years.  This  move  is  further  evidence 
of  .Stevens'  delermin.ition  to  broaden  its  .'ales 
ba.se  and  enhance  its  earning  power,  and  we 
believe  it  is  constructive. 

Even  without  this  proposed  acquisitiriii. 
though.  It  is  evider.t  that  Steveiis'  stock  Is 
benefitting  from  renewed  investor  enthvLsi- 
asm.  Technically  .ittrr.ctive  and  with  Us  f.in- 
damental  outlook  improving  steadily,  this 
issue  IS  our  choice  as  tlie  single  most 
.'Utractive  investment  in  the  f.eld  n  r  the 
present   lime 
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VN,T«.  MKR- HANTS   *    MANVPArTTRERs  <laml  hls  IntenUotl  to  Violate  ,aw  «n<l  , Tc'er  v«           o.     .^      .         t 

isurvevprire    29— Current  price    28)  »  federal  court  order   This  was  nothing  new  r-                "•PSldent.       I       commend       Mr. 

United  Merchants'  showing  m  the  second  *"'*^^  ''*  ''*'^  previously   M(.i!ite<i  -.x  r,.<ier.i  ^'■'n^sfr  s  speech  to  the  attention  of  the 

quarter  of  its  current  Hsc^i  vear  .which  ends  «''^"rt  order  Senate  and  ask  Unanimous  consent  that 

June   30th)    emphaslze<l    the   extent    of   this  ^"    ''"^o'    'hut   King   advocated    what    he  '^     ^^     printed     in     the     Extensions     of 

company's    recovery    fn.m    Its    disappointing  f'^"fd     'civil    disobedience",    which    waa    no  H<^marks. 

performance  in  1968-1967    Pr-flU  for  the  pe-  "J,^^  "°'-  ';»  '^an  criminal  disobedience  of  There   beint;   no   objection     the   speech 

rlod  rose  more  than  40'     and  enabled  United  '^*  i'"''  "^  ""^  *^=»'<'=  """  ">'r  "atU.n.  What  was  ordered  to  be  nrintf-H  )n\l,«  Rr.,,o^^ 

to  show  an  earnings  gain  of  better  than  20  '^°  '^^*  *^°  Indulge  In  this  hvpocrlsy  seek'  „.  f ,      "                        Pnnted  in  the  RECORD, 

for  the  Qrst  half    Ironically,   when   the  year  Pc."t'<^al   favor,  materlaJ  gain,  or  the  enact-  "'^  "^'"Ow-'> 

began      Unlted's    management    believed    the  "^^^^  "f  •^•'^  "pen  housing  law",  which  will  Polhtjon-  Confehence  at  Hopston 

America     Comparatively   modest  gains   were      '^^'^'"'^'^"'rv.   arson,   robbery,  murder    All  Works  Association )  ^""^^n     Water 

l.K.ked   for   in   Unlteds  domestic   textile  oo-      '"'**^   "   "ttlng   tribute   to  an   advocate   of  „.    , 

erations  and  Us  Robert  Hall  retail  MibsUllarv       ^ '"'^"''c  ^^  ""^'^  ne^rtX  today  from  a  distinguished 

It  now   .ippears    that   the   current    vear   will          '  deplore  the  i^ct  of  violence  that  took  the  '^''""P    "''^"    *o'"''    "^    the    national    level    on 

produce    larger    than    anticipated    earnings      '"*"  "'  **"■«'"  I-uther  King    I  believe  in  the  "^'^^^  [wllutlon  control    I  want  to  pratefuUy 

gains   in   this  country,    but   that   the  recent      ''"^*''    "'    freedom    of    speech    regardless    of  "^''"'^'^''eoge  their  asslst.ince  and  interest  in 

action  of  Uruguay  devaluing  its  currency  fol-      '^^^^^^^  "lere  is  .igreement  with  what  Is  .said  '""^'  ^'"''  1"**"°"    As  we  continue  to 

lowing  the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound      °^  "°'    '  believe  th.it  every  man  in  America  *;'^n*'  ',         urbanization  Increases  to  the  year 

win   retard   the  anticipated   gain   In   'orclgn      *'^""'''  ^  ''<■«  '°  sp^ak  th(.ughts  of  his  ..wn  '         'orecust  of  85';    urban  population,   we 

profits  to  some  extent    Even  50    United  -tin  '"boosing,  to  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  un-  '""'     ^         ""*  '"^'"^  answers  to  pollution  If 

shoul.l    show    a    considerably    larger    nroflt  ''"■*"'■  ^"  "'"^^ip  in  the  church  of  his  own  *t  '"'^  '°   "^""^   ''"^'^""''   ''^^   """ban   areas 

abroad    than   waa   the   case   last    vear     when  ''^°<*'"'?    ""^'s  's  the  American  drcim    But  ^'Mch   we  will   congregate.   One  of   the 

earnings  amounted  to  onlv  $241  ih2     At  this  ^   "''"^  believe   In   the   truth   ..nd   I   am  sick-  S'''"°'f»''  challenges  facing  city  planners  and 

point,  management  expects  foreign  prndts  to  "■""*    '"'^  saddened  that  we  .should  leave  to  ^'T        T^^*  ""Iclals  today.  Is  to  make  tlie 

exce-Kl    *a  •million     Foreign    net    income    In  '"'■"'''"  ^*"^''^""ns  a  legacy  of  hvprocrlsy  and  ,  ,       Z,            "''^   attractive,   livable,   and 

the   first   half   totalled  $1  4  million,  two  .xnd  '■'\'"'^''^'^-  enjoyable. 

one   half   times   what    It   was   in    that    oerKKl              '"''"  "P°"  ''"  '"^"    "^«  responsible  Negro  ,         "*"*'    '''*^"^"    *'«    '^'»^'«    f-^'l^d    U>callv    to 

liist  vear.  community  us  well  .la  the  white  to  face  the  '^  "brea-sl  <  f  the  needs  of  (,ur  urban  areas. 

Although  It   never  has  commanded  a  par  ^"'^'^  ""^   '*^^  "'"^'^  '""^  '^  "'spe'   from   all  ^''^    matter    of    stream    pollution    between 

tlcularly  high  multiple,  we  feel  United  .Mer  "^'"c**  the  falsehood  and  hvpocrlsy  that  has  ^'■^^^'^    seems    almost    more    than    humanly 

chants'    su.ck    is    considerably    undervalued  ''*'^"  ''-^"^'1  "P""  "»  by  our  leaders  .uid  the  P'*f°'^  ^^^ '•olve  without  an  ..verrldlng  jurl.s'- 

here  on  a  fundament.il  basis   A  market  price  "^*^  media    If  the  men  who  oled  in  World  "f";"'^"    ^^Ich    can    arbitrate    the    economic 

almost  20  ■:    below  b<x.k  value  and  a  multlole                "'  '"  *^"''*a  and  Vietnam  should  return  ^""ercnces  and  disputes   between  .states    We 

of  only  8   times  estimated   earnings    innears  ^^^^  *°"''*  ''^^  ""^  '"  borror  at  the  puloglz-  f*"  '"  "^^'^^'  'bstanccs  tried,  but  failed,  to 

much   too  conservative   for  an  Issue 'of   thK  i"*^  °'  *  ""''"'  *'^°  supported  the  draft  card  "<"'<l"ately   provide   the   degree  of   discipline 

quality  burners,    who    thus    lUded    and    abetted    the  '                       '''^'^'  ^°  *^^*'  *«""  without  spoil- 

T  N  Troxeix  Jr  enemies  of   this   naUon.   who   preached   dls-  '"'^  '^*  surplus  of  natures  resources  .iround 

InvfstmcJU  Rc^€arc^  Depiirtmcnt  "bedlence  of   law  ana   who  incited   violence  "^    N«w  we  are   f.aced  with   the  fact  that  a 

^rimtJiz.  and  riot  partnership  of  local,  state  and  federal  etfort 

^_^__^_^___                                   I  know  I  speak  .against  the  tide  of  r,ver-  '^  essential   to  accomplishment  of   the  nec- 

whelmuig  emotion  and   public  opinion    But  ^'^'^'^'^^  ^oals    It  Is  hoped   that  at  this  point 

TK*  Vnir»  „f  T     »L   I     )U   .  u        J  ■  l!^  '^*  '"""'^  ''^  '""''^  ^<=  ^eard  in  the  l.^nd  !^,!  ''^"'  ''''■*''  *'"'  ^°"^«  =>"^''  'o  "^s  responsl- 

ine    voice  Ot    I  ruth   It   Not  Heard  in  "   't   is   possible,   let    the   voice  of   re.ason   be  """'^'^^  •'"''  move  now  to  meet  them  without 

tbe  Land  ''^'"'^-  '^^^^  "^'-^^  '^^  ^^^'^  -^"d   the   white  '''"^'    """'her    delav     In    the    imal    result    we 

conunurutles  Join  together  in  a  truthful  and  '"""'  "^^^  '"  ^'^'"'^  '^^^  ^^^  1^'^"'  entity  must 

,,_.,      ,^...,  realistic  effort  to  build  a  better  society  ''°    '^^    J'"'    regardless    of    who    admlnLsters 

HON.    JOHN    R.    RARICK !,'    "^^^  '"""^'■'  ^''  •"■'^ompUsh  the  work  to  be 

or  Io,.,^,.^,.                                                «    ..  ^"^  """^^  """*  ■'■'''"  ^'^^  "^"1  ""ntltv    The 

Txr  -^^  „            '-^'  """f^^                                      Pollution  Conference  at  Houston  f|"est'°n  's.  win  we  do  it  ourselves  with  in- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES                                                                         "uu"on  tlmate  supervision  of   the  results    or  will   it 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG   JR        -^-r^Xio^.n  or^de^'^atTt  Zr:Ui:\ 

Duval,  of  Houma.  La  for  f  to  read  "^^  '^'  ^'^  '-^'^^^  •^■^ates  °"\'h-  "«-d  for  some  of  us  to  begin  to  look 
T,„  r  ,  •^a-iorautoicad.  Widnesday  Apnl  10  1968  t  the  problem  objectively  and  to  realize 
The  W.jce  or  TniTii  Is  Not  Heard  in  ihf  ^  '  ^''*  that  when  we  talk  about 'them' doing  somc- 
L-*ND  ^'f  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  '^""'^'  '^^t  "they"  is  "us."  it  seems  awfui:y 
The  m.aKllln  hypocritical  outpouring  of  ''"^''^'R'?  to  participate  in  the  National  f"^''^"''  '°''  "■"'  '°  ''°  ^*^'«  sometimes.  We 
the  news  media  following  the  death  of  Martin  Pollution  and  Control  Exposition  and  '^'"'  ""^.^'^ '"'^  ^'"<'  <!ean  streams  and  .some- 
Luther  King,  coupled  with  the  .sickening  Conference  last  week  in  Houston  Tex  ''"*;"'f^t  'o  do  s<.mcihing  about  it.  but  .so 
desecration  of  our  national  honor  by  the  Dunn-  Us  3-dav  .scs.sion  the  ronferonV;  ^^  ^  ?  ''"  *^^  '■''^'  ^^""^  ^^^  f^"' 
Presldent  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-  covered  '^uch  sub lecK  n.  T,r  „r,H  ^  Tr,  """''  "°  ^^''"'"thing  :,bout  It  i.s  vou 
President,  rellg.otts  and  nat.oAal  leaders  POllutmtt  nrt.l  nh^'L  V  ,"?  ^'^^''''  i  '*  ..  '•'■■""•''  ^''''"  P"^ketb,x,k  There 
constitutes  a  major  national  disgrace        "^"-  IjO"tltlon.    noi.se   abatement,    solid    waste  's  nothing  that  rant  be  <lone  In  this  natmn 

The  voice  of  truth  is  not  heard  In  the  land  ^'^'?°'^^/'  ^"^   ^'"^   ''oif  o^   the  State  and  '•[  '"'"  "  ""'^  "^  *'''""'^  "^  ''•''"V  ""■•  -hare 

As  the  leaders  of  our  country  partlclDa^  ^^''^^.'"^    t^ovcrnmenls    in    .solving     these  ''     the    responsibility,    both    financially    .and 

m    an    act    of    unparalleled    hvpc^nsvthl  ^^''^blems.  tl.rough  our  efforts  ,.nd  Interest  In  our  local 

American  flag  files' at  haif-maiHo  ^' ,naa'         "  was  a  constructive  and  informative  who^'^f^urnish  "thrYirn  "".T  ^^T^'""  '^ 

Who  aided  and  abetted  the  Ccmmunisu  of  "leetrng.  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  M  les^Lder,   r  f  ^  '^"''"l^'f^''^^"'   ^b- 

North  Vietnam  as  he  publicly  5upp,-.rted  the  »"    the    United    States     and    it    attracted  ;,';'^f  "-^ ''"^"•'l  G"^ernmcnt   .So  far  the  local 

draft  card  burners  and  sought  to  undermine  government  officials   .ndustriali:ts  ma^  m,     're.  7'  ''^■"^•''^"  '''  ^''^''^'   '  f^^'  «e 

"m'r-;^;iSoy™a'a:i"r  ""'rr'^    ''    antipoUuU^^S^S:  ;^-:-:;;^r  — ^ '-^lership  The  ques. 

and'^  fa.L-^L-;'d "ttt^'foTo'w'^^re   cK"r.I  "l^L'^cl^ei'if,'  /l'?"",   r-  ,  '  ^=^'^'  ^^  ^'"°'^  ^^^  ^^ '  -^"-^"^^  - 

King,  the  President  and  national  figures  to-  h   ^,    '^f,'^^'^, '^-^  "''"'>'  -J    C^raeser.  presi-  dau  published  by  the  .American  Water  Works 

gether    with    the    news    media    have    under-                 '               American  Water  Works  As-  Association,    the  average   cost  per   home  for 

taken  to  cuLrgize  and  commit  to  martyrdom  ^'^''on.    was    particularly    impressive,  'various  utiUties  services  m  the  United  States 

Martin  Luther  King,  who  under  the  guise  of         ^    ^"^^'    pointed    out    that    the    cost    of  '^  as  loUows: 

non-violence    caused    violence    wherever    he  *^^te     water     treatment     represents     a  Oas 

**:;!^  """o^  percenta^-c  of  the  overall  cost  of     EiectrfcVtr": *^:° 

The  voice  of  truth  is  not  heard  in  the  land.  Pfoduct  or  service,  and  observed  that  a  Telephone                                                         o^n 

All    has   been   forgiven,   all   has   been    for-  partner.sJup  of   local    State  and   Federal      Water '^0 

fh'^Tov^'T  '^?  T  remember   that  only  etTort   is  essential   to  abate  and  control     ^^^"age ..:.':::::  .,1 

the   day   before   his  death,   King  openly   de-  the  pollution  of  uUr  eiuironment.  -My  estimate.                                  "   """" 
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The  cost  for  sewerage  is  my  own  based  on 
a  totally  revenue-supported  sewerage  collec- 
tion system  .ind  treatment  works  including 
complete  treatment. 

Now  of  all  the  services  rendered.  I  would 
ask  you  winch  do  you  consider  Immediately 
vital  to  your  ability  to  live  In  a  community? 
Well,  of  course,  without  electricity  we  could 
not  carry  on  the  industrial  and  commercial 
functions  of  a  city  very  long.  Cities  have 
existed  without  telephones  and  they  have 
existed  vvllhoul  gas.  .ilthough  they  must  have 
some  means  of  heat  But,  the  two  that  they 
have  never  been  able  to  exist  without  are 
water  and  .sewerage,  the  most  vital  of  all  serv- 
ices-yet  they  rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  terms  of  product  value  Not  of  capital  in- 
vestment—they  are  two  and  three  In  the  U.S. 
industry  in  this  regard  As  a  matter  of  tact, 
the  waste  water  tper.ition  is  hardly  ever  con- 
sidered ,1  utility,  yet  most  certainly  It  is  and 
the  ::gure  that  you  see  quoted  is  often  far 
less  than  this,  in  lact,  many  cities  have 
charges  less  than  $6  00  per  year  lor  waste 
water  service  in  their  conimunitv.  It  is  ridic- 
ulous when  we  think  of  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice rendered  .md  the  capital  investment  in- 
volved that  the  value  of  the  service  could 
have  been  so  little  sold  ui  the  public,  that 
the  I  h.irges  are  not  more  apparent. 

I  don't  believe  you  cm  serve  a  municipality 
lor  $6  00  a  year  with  wastewater  treatment 
and  collection.  It  is  ..bvlous  that  these  cities 
with  .such  charges  are  dipping  into  the  tax 
funds  to  subsidize  the  operation  of  these 
utilities,  either  in  their  capital  cost  or  in 
their  operations,  .^s  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
waste  water  treatment  field  is  more  marked 
by  the  lact  that  it  has  been  poorly  managed 
and  organized  throughout  the  United  States 
at  the  local  level  more  than  any  other 
municipal  service  A  recent  survey  of  Texas 
cities  may  be  indicative  of  the  vay  in  which 
It  Is  treated.  Out  of  a  total  of  351  cities  which 
were  sampled  only  24  (6.8'  )  used  water  con- 
sumption as  a  rate  base  for  sewer  charges. 
142  (40.5'.  I  used  the  number  of  fixtures  In 
a  house.  184  i52.4'  )  have  the  flat  rate.  One 
city  uses  the  number  of  taps  the  house  has 
for  a  flat  rate.  In  other  words,  only  24  cities 
have  attempted  to  charge  equitably  for  serv- 
ice based  on  the  amount  of  service  that  the 
customer  actually  uses.  The  flat  rate  has 
certainly  merit  Insofar  as  fixed  charges  are 
concerned:  but  both  water  and  sewerage 
rates  are  more  correctly  a  combination  of  a 
fixed  minimum  charge  plus  a  commodity 
charge.  Admittedly,  the  base  flow  from  a 
home  with  an  average  family  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  throughout  the  sewer  sys- 
tem But,  It  IS  not  equitable  to  make  the 
same  charge  for  everyone  since  some  homes 
do  use  more  service  than  others  and  im- 
pose a  greater  load  upon  the  sewer  system. 
This  condition  i.s  growing  as  domestic  stand- 
ards rise,  for  example,  the  house  with  the 
garbage  grinder  and  the  one  without.  It 
would  .seem  to  me  rather  apparent  that  the 
art  of  rate-making  In  the  waste  water  utility 
IS  in  Its  infancy;  yet  financial  independence 
through  stable  and  equitable  rates  is  the 
first  matter  which  must  be  tended  to  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  demands  of   tomorrow. 

This  same  survey  provided  also  the  average 
charges  for  sewerage  based  on  water  con- 
stimptlon.  There  were  26  cities  over  25,000  In 
population  reporting.  Those  using  water  con- 
sumption for  a  basis  of  sewer  charges  showed 
a  lilsh  of  $4  00  per  month  for  sewer  charges 
of  *48  00  per  year,  and  a  low  of  $.50  per 
month,  with  an  average  charge  of  $1.67.  and  a 
median  charge  of  $1.50.  The  price  for  the 
charges  on  metered  water  consumption  was 
determined  on  the  5.000  gallon  per  month 
base  flow  for  a  residential  customer.  The  flat 
rate  cities,  of  which  there  were  14  over  25.000. 
had  a  low  charge  of  $1.00.  a  high  rale  of 
$2  00.  a  median  charge  of  $1.50  and  an 
.iverage  charge  of  $141.  Those  charging  on 
the  number  of  fixtures,  from  17  cities,  had  a 
low  charge  of  $1.00.  a  high  charge  of  $2.50. 


a  median  charge  of  $1.45.  and  an  average 
charge  of  $1.46.  Of  the  351  cities  sampled. 
268  have  complete  treatment.  Thvis.  based 
on  comparable  service  the  cost  of  waste  water 
treatment  in  Texas,  which  has  a  high  per- 
centage (jf  complete  troainient  plants  is 
extremely  low.  indeed 

The  federal  water  [Killutiini  control,  as 
you  know,  has  ijresently  a  progr;\m  which 
Involves  a  syst>'m  uf  some  .six  billion  dollars 
in  federal  grants  over  a  period  of  years  This 
applied  to  the  30'  pi.rticipation  rule  would 
generate  about  20  billion  dollars  woith  of 
construction.  Likewise,  this  wouk'  leave  some 
14  billion  dollars  to  be  amortized  by  the  local 
entities.  Based  on  twentv-year  revenue  bonds 
at  4'  interest,  it  would  require  .ipproxi- 
mately  $980,000,000  per  year  to  finance  $14- 
000.000,000  worth  of  kxally  financed  i  on- 
struction.  If  154.000.000  people  are  served  by 
urban  sewerage  systems  then  it  can  lie  esti- 
mated that  at  about  3'_,  persons  |:er  connec- 
tion, there  are  somcthlim  like  44,000.000 
sewer  customer.s  m  the  United  .states  This 
divided  into  the  iiSO.OOO  000  would  indicate 
$22  20  would  be  the  debt  service  on  the  av- 
erage consumer  t  >  <  arry  'he  debt  on  the 
$14,000,000,000  which  will  be  the  sliare  of  the 
local  entities.  Added  to  tlic  $21  00  already 
mentioned  as  the  t-'oiiig  r osi  (.1  the  .service,  it 
would  seem  that  the  w^iste  water  utilities 
still  would  be  lar  less  than  the  water  utility 
in  terms  of  charges  and  would  compare  most 
favorably  with  other  uiiluy  services  m  the 
community  after  the  comjiletion  ..f  this  pro- 
gram Indeed,  it  ^eems  likelv  that  the  cost 
of  $20,000,000  for  correcting  the  iJoUution 
problem  in  the  United  States  is  a  low  figure, 
and  more  recent  estimates  indicate  30  bil- 
lion dollars  iis  being  the  final  ultimate  cost 
of  realizing  some  of  the  ):oals  that  have  been 
set.  Even  these  are  possible  as  you  ;ook  at 
the  figures  in  comp.irison  to  other  utilities 
serving  our  communities.  "I'lie  answer  cer- 
tainly must  lie  in  better  local  financing,  bet- 
ter management  and  more  equitable  charge 
for  the  service  among  the  various  types  of 
customers  which  exist — domestic,  commercial 
and  industrial.  While  this  analysis  may  be 
somewhat  approximate,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  local  entity  can  and.  in  any  event,  will 
finance  whatever  action  is  taken  to  prevent 
stream  pollution  In  this  nation 

The  premise  that  I  would  speak  lor  is  that 
it  can  be  done  best  ;it  the  lix;al  level  if  a 
positive  course  of  action  is  set  and  laws  are 
enforced  uniformly  and  equitably  through- 
out the  nation,  .ind  the  value  of  the  service 
is  brought  home  to  the  individual  citizen. 
The  next  step  is  one  of  defining  the  prob- 
lems, attacking  those  problems  first  which 
are  paramount,  and  establishing  a  course  ot 
action  which  will  result  in  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  with  adequate  personnel  to  both  man- 
age and  operate  the  more  sophisticated  sys- 
tems of  tomorrow.  It  is  rather  obvious  from 
the  funds  and  resources  that  are  available 
that  we  cannot  strike  this  problem  on  all 
fronts  at  once.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  we 
must  first  recognize  the  areas  where  pollu- 
tion must  be  improved  immediately  and  at- 
tack these  problems.  There  are  many  cases 
where  there  is  no  treatment  being  provided, 
and  where  drastic  improvement  of  stream 
conditions  can  be  achieved  by  a  relatively 
small  investment  on  the  part  of  industry 
and  public  bodies.  i2)  the  local  Individual  in 
the  municipalities,  in  industry  and  in  states 
and  counties  must  look  at  themselves  as  the 
polluters  and  be  ready  Vo  dig  into  their 
pockets  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  no  final  solu- 
tion in  trying  to  find  someone  else  to  pay  for 
It  for  them  because  the  Job  is  too  big  for  any- 
one to  escape.  Those  who  cry  lor  "clean 
streams  and  pristine  waters  "  must  look  at 
the  problem  in  terms  of  their  own  dollars  and 
what  it  is  worth  to  them  to  achieve  the  goals 
which  have  been  set.  They  must  then  put 
their  dollars  as  well  as  their  persuasiveness  to 
work  In  solving  the  problem,  and  in  doing  It 
in  a  manner  that  will  get  them  the  most  for 


their  dollars  and  malnt,ilii  the  control  of 
the  operation  in  the  future  so  that  progress 
can  continue  and  not  stop  with  a  one-time 
solution  which  might  fiscally  wreck  a  local 
entity.  In  other  words,  it  has  to  move  on  a 
broad  front  and  st.iiid  on  ,i  firm  found.it  1011 
of   reason 

In  this  rerrard  the  most  crying  oii.'d  is  lor 
ori.»anix.aUoii  of  the  waste  water  utility  at  the 
local  io\el.  rhnar.tliout  the  United  .Statev  it 
IS  more  common  to  see  Ihc  v.iste  water  trcal- 
iiiciil  operation  paivi  led  out  tlirough  '.ariotis 
lit  I-  department-,  split  uj)  and  divided  111 
Its  operation  than  it  Is  to  see  .01  inti  grated 
.)I)er.iting  onlity  i.ianaged  by  i- ipablc,  well- 
(laid  personnel  In  many  (-.lscs  tbi'  Director  of 
Public  Works  has  tliLs  as  Just  one  of  his 
jobs  ill  ..ddition  to  streets,  sanitation  and 
other  iire.us  <if  more  jiressing  and  immediate 
interest  to  the  citizenry.  The  City  .liould 
look  to  establishment  of  a  sejiarate  Uoaid 
which  hits  iiutliority  and  will  establish  ;ii 
iniace  as  .m  operating  utility  r.ither  than  a 
publu-  iieallh  or  imbllc  works  attachment. 
I'his  must  lie  the  type  <f  utility  which  will 
stand  up  and  be  rounted  as  a  coiistriu-iive 
lorce  which  will  liave  the  knowledge  and 
know-how  to  determine  criteria  and  (ilans  oi 
action  lor  ihe  area  as  a  whole  and  not  as  .1 
scries  of  divided  entities  or  subdivisions  of 
.i  metropolium  area  We  must  plan  .^s  .111 
area  and  .settle  the  jiroblem  ,;s  an  .of.i 
Proper  organization  which  can  rise  above  pro- 
\ir.cial  altitudes  and  jealousies  i,,  essential 
i3i  The  i<rofession  needs  to  take  a  new  lool: 
at  it.self  in  the  broader  role  of  uliliiy  and 
industry  status  rather  than  giving  all  lus 
energies  to  l«st  tubes  and  theories  It  .should 
look  at  luself  iis  an  industry  which  ha.s  .■ 
tremendotts  responsibility  to  the  jniblic  and 
a  tremendous  financial  and  business  jirob- 
lem  which  they  must  meet  .uid  solve  The 
•technicians  must  work  for  triteria.  jjlaiis  01 
action,  .ind  standards  that  are  obtainable 
with  todays  level  of  technical  knowledge 
riie  businessman  must  kxjk  at  the  problem 
of  financing  and  development  of  waste  water 
treatment  facilities  along  with  the  tech- 
nician. We  must  not  build  ourselves  into 
the  corner  by  (-(x-nding  our  money  on  facili- 
ties which  will  not  meet  the  criU'rla  of  ihe 
lulu  re 

I  would  give  you  an  example  ot  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth,  one  of  the  largest  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  state  of  Texas,  which  are  at  the 
headwaters  of  a  major  stream  in  Texas  We 
presently  have  better  than  a  million  and  .1 
half  of  people  in  the  metropolitan  area  and 
by  the  year  2000  it  is  estimated  that  over 
700.000  acre  leet  of  water  will  flow  down  'he 
Trinity  River  from  waste  water  treatment 
plants  in  this  metropolitan  area  We  are  to- 
day, in  Dallas  putting  approximately  100  MCi 
of  water  in  the  river  at  30  ppm  BOD.  To 
stand  still  in  the  next  ten  years  when  we 
expect  this  amount  to  double  to  200  MCI.  v.e 
will  have  to  be  able  U;  put  10  ppm  BOD  w.itr-r 
into  the  river  at  that  time  in  another  'en 
years  it  must  be  7'^  ppm  This,  mind  \ou 
IS  to  Just  sti^nd  fiiU  and  make  no  progress  on 
the  problem  ot  pollution  in  the  river  When 
the  reservoirs  planned  on  the  main  stream 
below  us  became  realities,  the  total  pounds 
of  pollution  reaching  these  reservoirs  is  goint; 
to  be  of  added  significance  so  the  decree  oi 
treatment  which  must  be  practiced  by  Dalla-.. 
Forth  Worth  and  other  joining  metropolitan 
areas  along  the  river  WTll  have  to  work  to- 
ward a  much,  much  higher  degree  of  treat- 
ment than  we  ,:re  !)racticinc.  We  inu.'-t  not 
waste  our  money  on  facilities  at  this  laiie 
which  will  not  achieve  what  is  now  apparent 
in  the  future  Both  the  state  and  lederal 
government  in  their  programs,  must  recog- 
nize when  such  action  is  premature  Pollu- 
tion can  be  tolerated  sometimes  when  ?co- 
nomic  needs  will  provide  impetus  for  their 
correction  in  the  reasonable  future.  We 
should  not.  in  other  words,  waste  our  sub- 
stance on  problems  which  are  not  critical. 
We   have   enough   problems   which   nitis-    be 
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met  immediately  Liiid  should  do  Uiese  wiUiln 
fiiir  known  technology,  if  we  know  they  are 
obtrtlnable 

We    must    do   only    those    thlnRs    that    we 
know  :ire  sound  and  not  Ju«t  hope  that  Uie 
problem  will  cure  itself  when  we  know  all  ih« 
time  that  we  have  built  an  Inaderiuate  .'acll- 
Ity    i4>    I  hope  everyone  realizes  that  -stream 
Btinrtardi  must  be  flexible,  that  .vn  arbitrary 
stand  that  quality  .jnnot  decrease  is  simply 
not   tf><-.kln^  facts  :n  the  face    What  you  are 
sayinK  is  thai  clvUUatlon  cannot  ko  forward 
and  cities  cannot  be  built   Carried  to  a  ridic- 
ulous point — that  you  cannot  even  buy  an- 
other row  nn  a  Watershed    There  is  polng  to 
Iwve  to  be  a  faJr  .ind  equitable  way  by  which 
stream  clasaiflcallons  adapt  themselves  u>  the 
potential  ;ind  abilities  of  -he  people  that  live 
in  .1  Watershed    If  employing  a  stre.im  to  its 
economic  worth  will  degrade  it  to  an  extant, 
then  this  IS  something  we  must  face   I  think 
we  .-an  all  buy  that  this  must  be  done  to  an 
absiilut©    minimum     but    stream    ttandards 
ini:5t  not  be  used   is  an  economic  or  political 
weap<-»n  in  this  nation  The  multiple-use  con- 
cept   must    consider   all    are.i«   of   recreation, 
tlshins;.    mumclpal    w.iter   .supply,    industrial 
uses    .md  navigation  .iiid  must  therefore  log- 
ically lead  to  ,TorUn«  of  stre.tms  with  different 
.stretches  oT  streams  having  different  st.ind- 
ard.T    .md  these   standards   must   be   flexible 
to   provide   for  growth   that   meets   the  eco- 
nomic  needs  of   the    -ommunltles  along   the 
reach  of  the  river    i5)    Where  stream  stand- 
iirds  can  be  improved,  all  .agencies  should  ac- 
cept   their    responsibility    .md    work    toward 
imprtivin?   them    Those   who  pollute  should 
accept  their  responsibilities  .'or  removing  .^s 
much    of    the    pollution    ;is    reasonably    and 
pconomlc.illv  possible    i6i   And    .\bove  .ill.  we 
must  Join  hands  and  work  together  without 
being  too  concerned   ror  who  ijets  the  credit 
or  who  nins  the  show    It  is  going  to  take  all 
of  t.'^ie  resources  and  all  of  the  efforts  of  those 
of    us    involved    in    the   Held    to   get   the   Job 
done 

We  will  need  the  federal  government  .«  an 
enforcing  agency  when  local  political  matters 
would  prevent  us  from  even  broaching  the 
problem  Yes  it  might  be  handy  to  have  a 
whipping  dog  It  times  So.  we  must  not  re- 
ject the  federal  government  as  .i  valuable 
assistant  in  thl5  :ield  ind  one  that  is  capable 
of  giving  us  itmdance  ind  financial  assistance 
when  we  need  it  to  get  us  on  our  feet,  but 
one  impKirtant  point — I  want  to  reiterate, 
cities  and  Industry  can  do  this  Job  finan- 
cially and  must  do  it  ultimately  The  r>bjec- 
tlve  of  all  .igenctes  of  government  should  be 
•■o  motivate  the  local  utility  and  Industry 
The  cost  of  waste  water  treatment  is  a  minor 
t>ercentage  of  the  overall  coet  of  product  or 
.■service 

Water  pollution  control  Is  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  ingredients  in  a  box  of  soap — or  a 
can  of  chemicals,  or  i  ream  of  paper  Water 
pollution  control  is  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
total  citizen  expense  !n  support  and  opera- 
tion of  his  community  The  fact  that  the 
public  simply  does  not.  at  this  time  recog- 
nize the  value  of  such  Lservice  Is  the  first 
Job  before  us  It  Is  simply  a  matter  that 
we've  reached  a  point  now  when  something 
valuable  we  ve  been  getting  for  nearly  notb- 
Ing  has  run  out  and  now  we've  got  to  start 
paying  the  piper 


Yank    Brin?i    Hope    to    Leper   Colony    in 
Liberia 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CrfS'NFX^rK'TT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESE.VTATrVE3 

Wrdnesday.  April   10.   1968 

Mr  GI.MMO  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  with 
Rreat  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion oi  my  colleagues  the  diilinKUished 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

corunbutlt)n.s  bt'iiig  made  by  a  young 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  v^ho  l.s  a  resident 
of  my  congrefssional  dl.strict.  Tom  Bart- 
lett,  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Albert  A. 
Bartlett.  Sr  ,  of  Hamden.  Conn  .  is  cur- 
rently .ser\ing  an  extended  tour  of  duty 
in  Liberia  wliere  he  has  operated  a  leper 
colony  .since  July  1966 

Tom  .served  for  1  year  as  the  only  at- 
tendant to  the  need.s  of  jjer.sons  afflicted 
with  leprasy  in  the  Liberlan  colony  Hi.s 
efforts  were  supported  by  the  only  phy.sl- 
cian  in  the  area,  and  Toms  concirn  for 
the  welfare  of  these  victims  prompted 
him  to  :>eek  additional  rmancial  a.ssist- 
ance  for  their  tnatment  The  Crovern- 
ment  of  Uberia  responded  to  Ills  request 
by  slcnificantly  increa-sini;  annual  appro- 
priations m  this  field:  Tom's  persever- 
ance al.<;o  resulted  in  contributions  from 
the  Agency  for  International  r>velop- 
ment:  and  v^ues  of  diplomats  m  Mon- 
rovia resixjnded  to  his  appeal  by  collect- 
ing a  large  .sum  to  assist  the  worthwhile 
program. 

I  am  [iroud  of  the  work  \^  hich  is  bi-ing 
done  by  Tom  Bartlett  and  other  F'eace 
Corps  volunteers  to  benefit  the  [Peoples 
of  foreign  nations.  I  am  certain  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  f  nited  States  is 
fortunate  to  have  such  out^tanduiK  lep- 
re.sentatives  abroad  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  .■Xpnl  l  edition  of 
the  Wa.shington  Dally  News  that  dis- 
cusses the  fine  accomplishments  of  my 
constituent:  ' 

•Tank    Bri.ncs    Hope    to    Leper    Colony    in 

I.IOEKLV 

(By  William  Stelf ) 

SVAKOKO  IJBCRIA  April  1  -Tom  Bartlett. 
J5.  has  run  a  leper  colony  In  the  bush  for  the 
past  20  months. 

In  January,  yl  of  his  lepers  .md  their  fam- 
ilies left  the  colony  to  start  farming  here  In 
Bong  County  The  lepers  were   in  I'oms  word, 
cured'  —  their   rases   were   arrested 

It  was  the  first  time  in  I.lberlas  history 
that  lepers  had   left  a  colony 

Tom  Is  a  bearded  p)eace  corps  volunteer  He 
was  graduated  in  literature  from  Southern 
Ct)nnectlcut  ^itate  College  in  June.  1965.  and 
entered  the  Corps  immediately  He  came  to 
Liberia  as  a  teacher  and  taught  near  this 
town  125  miles  irom  Monrovia  until  July 
1966. 

COLONY     0»-     200 

That  was  when  he  persuaded  the  Peace 
Corps  to  let  him  work  with  the  colony  of 
JOO  lepers  and  their  families  living  in 
thatched-roof  huts  nearby 

Llberlans  who  contract  leprosy  are  driven 
irt.m  their  villages  By  tribal  custom,  their 
families  accompany  them 

For  a  vear  Tom  was  the  leper  colony's  only 
dresser' — a  slightly  trained  medical  attend- 
ant who  dresses  sores  and  cares  for  the  lepers 

■  The  LIberian  government  wasn't  too  In- 
terested Tom  recalls  H  u  the  only  physi- 
cian in  Bong  County  was  Interested  He  Is 
Muthukmar  Swamy.  of  .\!adr:us.  India,  em- 
ployed as  the  county  doctor  I>r  Swamy  .■^tw 
*hat  Tom  was  doing  and  supported  him 

■  We  thought  something  major  could  be 
done"  Tom  says  "But  we  needed  help  last 
summer  It  was  a  gamble  " 

For  some  years  the  Liberlan  government 
allotted  $3,000  yearly  to  the  leper  colony  The 
money  never  reached  the  colony,  a  common 
enough  occurence  In  a  nation  where  the 
filter-down  theory  often  leaves  nothing  at 
the  end  ''f  the  pipeline 

Moai.    Uu.NEY 

After  a  year  of  working  alone,  Tc^i  Bart- 
lett  went   to  Uberla'8  public   healUI  officials 
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and  asked  for  more  financial  help  He  was  not 
iiily  assured  of  the  »3.000  but  got  that  sum 
trlple<l  With  that  assurance.  Tom  turned  to 
i.'ie  V  .s  Attency  for  International  Develop- 
.•nent  and  got  »4500  He  m.splred  the  dlplo- 
matjC  wives  ..f  Monrovia  to  collect  «4  100  for 
the  lepers 

The  money  [>ermlt'ed  Tom  and  Dr  Swamy 
to  hire  and  train  three  more  drefrers  .\ 
rllnic  was  erected  Now  in  a  clearing  nr:ir 
the  two  leper  vl!:ages.  lorn  Bartletfs  dre.im 
n  taking  .shape  Housing  "just  for  patients- 
is  eoing  up 

I'hat  way.  Tom  says,  children  and  other 
f.*mlly  members  won't  run  .so  much  risk 
of  infection 

'  Were  trying  to  get  to  the  point  where 
we  get  patients  In  and  out  as  fxst  as  possi- 
ble." he  says 

Lepers  with  active  Infectious  ( nscs  ..re 
ilustered  In  one  vill.ige  now  In  the  other 
are  t.hase  who  are.  in  Toms  phrase  "too 
cUsabled    ' 

The  latter  hobble  about  pathetically  in 
Libenas  red  dust  Their  rineers  and  "t<:)es 
are  missing;  their  lives  drain  iiwnv  slowlv 
.iml.'.s.slv  In  the  same  •h.iich.Hi-roof  hur.s 
(hlldren  play  bare-breasted  women  pound 
'futu'-  a  kind  of  edible  p.uit<--  and  tribal 
life  goes  on 

SPARK    OF    HOPE 

nut  in  the  first  group— the  p(y>ple  with 
active  cases  caught  early  enough  -a  .spark 
of  hope  has  been  kindled  One  day  with  the 
medical  attention  now  available  "  they  may 
leave 

Tom  Bartlett  son  of  a  New  Haven  tool- 
maker  .S.IVS  his  [>arent.s  viere  apprehensive" 
about  his  work  at  first  But  when  he  signed 
up  for  another  year  he  went  home  and  put 
them  at  ease  " 

■Now  they  get  a  big  kick  ,,f  talking  about 
their  .son  in  the  Uberl.-in  leper  colony  "  he 
says 

When  he  got  out  of  college  Tom  thought 
about  going  to  graduate  school  <,r  getting  a 
Job  in  advertlsinit  or  TV 

■  I  illdnt  know  where  u^  turn.  "  he  says. 
"I   found  out  what  I  wanted  in  Liberia" 

In  August  hell  return  to  the  US  —to  go 
to  rae<lical  school 


Antitruit    Today 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OP     INDIAWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  Piesldent.  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  other  paper.s  a  column  by  Eliot  Jane- 
way,  in  which  he  commenLs  upon  the 
rhangifig  conditions  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational trade  m  relation  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  Tlie  article  includes  some 
comment  by  Hobart  Taylor,  until  recent- 
ly Director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  this  ma- 
terial may  appear  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

Th.cre  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  Ije  printed  in  the  Recori, 
as  lollows: 

IFrom   the   Chicago    i  III  i    Tribune     Feb    J7 
I  'J68  I 

Once   Upon    a   Time,  Antitrcst    Relevant 
I  By  Eliot  Janewayi 

New  York.  February  26 — Once  uptm  a  time, 
the  American  economy  was  Insui.ited  from 
the  rest  if  the  world,  and  .American  Indu.strv 
was  small  and  had  all  u  c..uld  do  to  .-upplv 
the  needs  of  Americas  home  market.  In  that 
long-since-outgrown   era,   cooservatives   agi- 
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tated  fur  protective  tariffs  to  foster  domestic 
Industrial  expansion;  while  liberals  argued 
that  free  trade,  by  opening  the  domestic 
market  to  import  competition,  would  protect 
the  consumer  from  price  gouging  by  indus- 
try. 

On  balance,  the  advocates  of  industrial 
expansion  had  the  better  of  the  argument. 
The  country  grew  and  Industry  grew  with  It. 
But  between  the  end  of  the  Civil  war  and 
America's  entry  into  World  War  I,  the  pat- 
tern of  growth  was  violent  and  erratic.  As  a 
consequence,  free  traders — invariably  Demo- 
cratic parly  bpokesmen — were  effectively 
righteous  despite  the  Irresistible  march  of 
prosi>erlty;  while  protectionists — just  as  pre- 
dictably Republican  spokesmen — were  un- 
derstandably defensive  because  of  the  stub- 
born  prevalence  of   exploitation. 

OFFSET     ECONOMIC     PROCESS 

Between  the  era  (■f  industrialization  that 
followed  the  end  of  the  Civil  war  and  the 
era  of  industrial  combination  that  preceded 
Americas  entry  into  World  War  I,  the  politi- 
cal proce.ss  provided  an  offset  to  the  working 
of  the  economic  process.  As  the  Republicans 
and  their  protectionist  credo  got  the  better 
of  the  economic  argument  the  very  fact  of 
their  success  put  the  Democrats  in  position 
to  exact  a  concession  for  what  today  is  called 
"consumerism." 

The  Republicans  cheerfully  offered  It.  Our 
first  anti-trust  law  was  put  on  the  statute 
books  by  the  party  of  business.  Sen.  Sherman 
lOlilo)  passed  It  when  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  President.  It  remains  the  basic  economic 
law  of  the  land  today,  nearly  78  years  later. 
But  the  present  team  of  trustbusters  In  Wash- 
ington is  stretching  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  anti-trust  laws  to  hit  a  target 
entirely  different  from  the  one  at  which  the 
men  who  wrote  them  in  the  first  place  were 
iuming. 

TAYLOR    ANSWERS    QUESTIONS 

In  an  interview  with  this  column  Feb.  22, 
Hobart  Taylor  Jr.  the  respected  director  of 
the  Export-Import  bank  just  retired,  gave  the 
following  answer  to  the  twin  questions  of 
whether  our  present  anti-trust  laws  are  rele- 
vant to  present  economic  realities  and 
whether  our  anti-trust  laws,  as  administered, 
tend  to  disqualify  us  from  competing  effec- 
tively with  other  industrial  countries. 

The  Congresses  which  drafted  the  present 
laws  Taylor  said,  were  primarily  concerned 
about  domestic  combinations  of  suppliers  to 
fix  domestic  prices,  particularly  at  retail  .  .  . 
the  major  thrust  for  change  [thanks  to  the 
application  of  these  primarily  domestic  stat- 
utes to  the  international  area]  has  been  to 
make  our  anti-trust  laws  more  restrictive, 
whereas  the  tendency  abroad  has  been  .  .  . 
to  serve  the  national  Interest  externally, 
rather  than  to  Insure  a  free  market  at  home." 

HAS    LIBERAL    CREDENTIALS 

Mr.  Taylor  approaches  the  problem  with 
impeccable  liberal  credentials,  having  served 
on  President  Johnson's  personal  staff  before 
his  appointment  to  the  Export-Import  bank. 
His  experience  on  the  board  of  the  bank — 
whose  primary  niission  It  is  to  finance  Ameri- 
can industrial  exports — has  made  him 
thoroly  familiar  with  what  the  compe- 
tition Is  doing  in  the  industrial  countries 
formerly  allied  with  and  dependent  upon  us. 

In  a  special  report  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  from  London  Frank  Linge  provides 
irrefutable  detailed  confirmation  for  this 
judgment  of  Mr.  Taylor's.  "Government  offi- 
cials in  most  European  nations,"  Linge  con- 
cluded, "are  busily  proclaiming  that  cor- 
porate consolidation  is  nothing  less  than 
the   business  executive's   patriotic   duty." 

LOWER   TRUST    BOOM 

Against  this  background,  the  empire-build- 
ers in  the  justice  department  now  have  low- 
ered the  boom  against  the  Gillette  company 
for  committing  to  buy  a  controllng  Interest 
in  Germany's  famed  Braun  electric  shaver 
and  appliance  combine,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Gillette  itself  Is  not  In  the  electric 
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shaver  business.  The  Justice  department  ap- 
parently is  hanging  its  hat  on  the  peg  that. 
If  Gillette  takes  Braun,  Braun  will  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  potential  competitor  In  the 
American  shaving  market 

But  razor  peddling  In  America  already  Is  a 
cutthroat  business  |no  pun  Intended  |.  More 
important  than  the  merits  of  the  shave  the 
anti-trust  hatchet-gang  is  giving  Gillette 
in  this  particular  c;ise  is  the  game  of  overkill 
that  the  trustbusters  have  set  out  to  play  In 
the  International  arena.  Just  when  the  dol- 
lar earning  power  of  American  business  needs 
to  be  reinforced  internationally,  the  justice 
department  is  sending  us  down  the  road  to 
dollar  disarmament-  vvulioul  the  advice  or 
consent  of  Congress 
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'Pueblo"  Resolution 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEK 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  crises  here  at  home  and  in  'Viet- 
nam, it  is  good  to  hear  the  voices  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Jaycees  raise  in  unison 
and  ask  "What  has  been  done  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  82  Americans  aboard 
theU.S.S,  PueWo.''" 

When  was  the  last  time  any  of  us  read 
or  heard  from  the  President  concerning 
the  efforts  of  this  Government  to  retrieve 
the  Pueblo  and  its  men?  It  has  been  more 
than  75  days  since  the  North  Koreans' 
act  of  piracy. 

I  submit  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Jaycees. 
It  is  simple,  yet  eloquent  in  its  question- 
ing. When  will  this  administration  stop 
negotiating  the  lives  of  these  82  men 
awajr?  When  will  this  administration 
stand  up  and  be  counted? 

The  resolution  follows: 

"Pueblo"  REsoLtmoN  Prom  the  Foet  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  Jaycees 

Whereas,  On  January  21.  1968,  the  seizure 
of  the  U.S.  Pueblo  warranted  the  front  page 
headline  stories,  and 

Whereas,  This  United  States  Naval  Com- 
munications Ship  with  82  men  aboard  was 
of  the  utmost  concern  to  all  American's, 
and 

Whereas,  These  men  were  serving  their 
country  in  international  waters,  and 

Whereas,  Countries  or  forces  not  at  war 
with  the  United  States  did  unlawfully  aelze 
this  Communications  ship,  and 

Whereas,  Over  two  months  have  passed  and 
the  United  States  Government  has  not  ob- 
tained the  release  of  this  vessel  or  of  any  of 
these  men,  and 

Whereas,  This  matter  has  seemingly  been 
put  aside  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
Vietnam  "CRISIS." 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  the  3rd  day  of 
April.  1968,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Jaycees  at 
their  regular  membership  meeting  do  urge: 

That  further  steps  be  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  demand  the  immediate  release 
of  these  servicemen  and  this  vessel,  and 

•That  if  this  is  not  done,  that  Congress 
consider  this  seizure  an  act  of  aggression 
and  act  accordingly  towards  the  Government 
of  North  Korea. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  Florida  Legislators. 
State  and  Federal,  and  the  news  media,  and 
that  it  be  presented  to  the  United  States 
Jaycees  for  adoption. 

Attest. 

Randt  Avon, 

President. 


HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVADA 
IN    I-HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  i>erhaps 
the  mo.sl  remarkable  acceleration  of 
l)opulation  growth  in  the  entire  Nation 
has  occurred  in  Clark  County,  Nev.,  dur- 
ing the  1960'.s.  In  the  last  7  years,  the 
population  of  Metropolitan  Las  'Vegas 
has  increased  123  iiercent — more  than 
four  times  the  national  prowth  rate. 

This  staRgering  influx  of  i^eople  has 
l>laced  a  heavy  burden  on  those  respon- 
sible for  insuring  orderly  planning  m 
.southern  Nevada.  The  need  to  provide 
new  and  improved  jjublic  services  is  a 
critical  challenge  that  mu.st  be  met  daily. 

Fortunately,  local  government  in 
southern  Nevada  ha^  been  equal  to  the 
task.  But  the  future  will  bring  even 
greater  challenges,  since  Clark  County's 
growth  is  expected  to  continue  at  the 
same  dramatic  pace  for  many  years  to 
come. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Board  of  Clark 
County  Commissioners  recently  approved 
the  first  executive  development  program 
for  county  employees  in  the  area.  It  is 
aimed  at  upgrading  the  comE>etence  of 
public  employees  at  the  staff,  supervi- 
sory, and  executive  levels,  and  encourag- 
ing these  employees  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit of  education  that  will  help  them  in 
their  jobs. 

The  program,  consisting  of  six  semi- 
nars in  public  administration,  has  the 
^ctive  support  of  Mr.  David  Henry,  ad- 
ministrator of  Clark  County.  Instruc- 
tion is  under  the  sui^ervlsion  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Villanueva,  associate  profes.sor  of  public 
administration  and  urban  affairs  at 
Nevada  Southern  University  in  Las 
Vegas.  Mr.  Henry  and  Dr.  'Villanueva 
were  responsible  for  developing  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  endeavor  is  perhaps  unique  in 
that  it  has  been  undertaken  by  the  coun- 
ty without  any  outside  financial  assist- 
ance. Implementation  was  entirely  the 
result  of  local  effort  spearheaded  by 
two  imaginative  and  creative  men. 

Recently,  Dr.  Villanueva  and  Mr. 
Henry  outlined  the  principal  objectives 
and  characteristics  of  the  program  In 
an  article  published  in  the  American 
County  GoveiTiment.  Because  the  Clark 
County  undertaking  might  well  .serve  as 
a  model  for  other  local  governments,  I 
believe  the  observations  of  the  authors 
would  be  of  widespread  interest  Accord- 
ingly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  entire  article  in  the  Record  as 
an  extension  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.icction,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  jMinted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Executive  Development  Program  in 

Clark  County.  Nev. 

(By  A.  B.  Villanueva  and  David  B.  Henry) 

When  twenty-four  -  taS  and  line  supervi- 
.■sors  of  Clark  County,  Nevada,  gathered  in  the 
evening  of  September  20.  1967,  at  the  Bank 
of  Nevada  Building  In  downtown  Las  Vegas, 
the  fijst  executive  development  program  for 
county  employees  in  southern  Nevada  official- 
ly commenced.  This  program,  which  was  ap- 
proved   by    the    Board    of    County    Commls- 
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»1  tners  conslsus  of  sin  seminars  in  public 
.ulmlnistratlon  offered  outside  ihe  frame- 
work of   an   educational    institution 

Clark  County  Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
:netropolitan  .ireaa  In  the  United  States  to- 
(l.iv  In  1980  It  had  43  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  Nevada  und  by  1967  It  had  In- 
rfiised  \2  per  rent  more  By  1980  so  the 
lorecivht  Koe«  .ibout  600.000  people  will  be 
.1  uni?  .ind  working  In  this  metroiK)ll» 

Tills  increase  in  the  county's  populiitlon 
will  create  a  number  of  problems  in  the 
areas  of  juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  recrea- 
tion, and  land  use  to  mention  only  ,i  lew  It 
will  generate  demands  for  more  .md  im- 
proved public  services  such  iw  purlcs  abraries, 
sewiitje  disposals,  water,  garbage  tollecilon. 
■,x>lice,  and  tire  Undoubtedly,  the  county 
will  play  .1  major  role  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  meiriifK'llt.in  (growth  by  making 
policy  decisions  th.it  will  atlect  the  quality 
of  urban  life  in  southern  Nevada  Before 
such  policy  decisions  will  be  made  the  facta 
must  be  researched  and  the  alternatives 
must  be  identified  .ind  evaluated  Once  deci- 
sions are  made  implementation  and  execution 
will  follow  At  'his  point  m  the  government- 
il  process  liip  administrative  professional, 
.iiul  te^'hnlcah  personnel  of  the  lounty  will 
he  brought  into  the  picture  These  ire  the 
men  and  women  who  will  carry  out  the  policy 
decisions  >r  the  county's  elective  leadership 
These  are  the  corps  of  public  serv.ints  who 
will  get  the  j.iO  done  Without  their  exper- 
tise, their  admlnistratue  skills  and  their 
managerial  ,ibilitles  the  government  of  Clark 
County  will  falter 

Against  this  bsickgn-'uiid  was  conceived  the 
Idea  of  developing  !  he  administrative,  su- 
pervisory, iUid  executive  capacities  >f  coun- 
ty employees  The  idea  was  formally  trans- 
lated into  a  proposal  tor  an  executive  devel- 
opment pro«rram  by  the  county  administrator 
who  with  the  assistance  of  a  Nevada  South- 
ern University  protessor  of  public  adminis- 
tration, put  together  various  pieces  of  the 
prf<KrRm 

PR'iC.RAM       IIARACTERISTIC* 

Perhaps  the  oest  way  to  characterize 
Clark  County  s  executive  development  pro- 
gram Is  to  describe  what  it  Is  not  First.  It  13 
not  .1  university  sponsored  program  similar 
to  the  certlflc-ate  irograms  in  public  admin- 
istration offered  o  public  employees  by  a 
nun\t>er  of  le.idtng  univenilties  in  the  nation 
Although  the  seminars  that  will  be  offered 
under  the  program  are  identical  to  regular 
college  courses,  there  are  no  university  or 
college  credits  given  to  these  ^emlnars.  True. 
.some  of  the  seminars  in  the  program  will  be 
taught  by  a  university  professor  but  the  lat- 
ter will  do  so  only  as  a  private  Individual 
on  his  i>wn  time 

Second  the  program  does  not  lead  l4>  a 
degree  However,  completion  of  any  three  of 
the  six  seminars  will  entitle  the  employee 
to  a  certlflcate  This  certificate  will  be  issued 
by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  and 
signed  oy  the  county  administrator  and  the 
university  professor  hired  by  the  county  to 
hiindle  these  seminars 

Third  each  seminar  in  the  provtram  Is 
offered  quarterly  in  twelve  weekly  sessions 
once  A  week  in  'he  evening  for  two  hours 
The  text  and  reading  materials  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  university  professor  handling 
the  seminar  after  consultation  with  the 
county  .idministralor  To  get  the  progr  im  off 
•he  ground,  the  county  provided  every  em- 
ployee selected  to  take  the  rlrst  seminar 
offered  under  this  program  i Human  Rela- 
tions md  Employee  Supervision)  with  .i 
text.  Effective  Supenijo-j/  Practices  by  the 
International  City  Managers'  Association 
Moreover,  the  county  supplemented  the  text 
with  three  case  studies  published  by  the  in- 
ter-University  Case  Program,  and  three  re- 
prints of  selected  articles  published  m  lead- 
ing periodicals  In  the  subsequent  seminars 
that  will  be  offered,  however,  the  employees 
will  have  to  pay  for  their  own  materials 

Fourth,    participation    in    the    program    is 
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not  i.'ptTi  •..  ui  public  empl'iV>-'-s  ,n  -tie  I. as 
Vegas  Mflr  ipilltan  Area  Nor  .s  .t  open  to 
all  Clark  County  employees  The  pri>gram  Is 
designed  exclusively  for  top  line  supervisors 
and  staff  pwrsonnel  of  the  county  These  em- 
ployees will  be  selected  by  the  county  ad- 
ministrator with  the  recommendation  of  the 
itepartment    head    concerned 

Fifth,  the  method  of  instruction  is  not 
entirely  .i  r.iund-tAble  dlscusalon  of  special 
t.jplcs  selected  by  the  instructor  Whenever 
appropriate,  other  tenching  devices  will  be 
employed  Ouest  lecturers  will  also  be  used 
but  only  when  there  is  a  relationship  k>e- 
tween  the  t  ipic  at  hand  and  the  subject  on 
which  the  guest  lecturer  will  talk  about 
Case  stu<lles  will  be  utilised  extensively  as  a 
basis   of   '.;roiip   dlxcuKslon 

Sixth  the  program  l.«  not  financed  by  a 
grunt  from  public  or  private  agencies  The 
money  which  the  county  will  use  to  |>«y  for 
the  services  of  the  instructional  staff  comes 
directly  !rom  the  county  treasury  So  here  is 
a  program  of  employee  development  by  the 
county    for  the  county,  mid  of  the  cHitity 

PROGRAM  oBtccnvrs 

Although  the  Clark  County  plan  is  neither 
.1  university  spons<ired  program  nor  a  uni- 
versity associated  program.  It  was  modeled 
upon  a  number  of  certificate  programs  in 
public  .(dminlstratlon  .ind  short-term  In- 
stitutes and  workshope  f  ^r  government  ofll- 
clnls  In  some  respects,  then,  the  Clark 
County  plan  blends  together  some  of  the 
objectives  •)f  the  Detroit  Executive  Devel(jp- 
ment  Program  sponsored  by  Wayne  Univer- 
sity and  the  New  York  City  Executive  De- 
velopment Program  sp<jnsored  by  New  'York 
University  It  combines  the  merits  of  the 
certificate  programs  in  public  administra- 
tion of  the  Unnerslties  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Nevada  In  short.  It  adapts  the 
best  of  all  worlds  so  to  speak  to  the  special 
conditions  within  which  the  government  of 
Clark  County   ofierates 

In  most  specific  t.enn8.  Clark  County's  ex- 
ecutive development  program  alms  to  achieve 
the  following 

1  To  meet  a  sp»eclal  need  of  Clark 
County  -  the  need  U3  upgrade  the  competence 
of  county  employees  ul  the  st-iff.  supervLsory 
and  executive  levels 

2  To  intensify  the  Interest  of  county  em- 
ployees in  continuing  education  as  a  means 
to  more  effective  performance  in  the  public 
service. 

3  To  provide  nn  opportunity  to  county  em- 
ployees who  will  he  selected  to  participate  in 
the  program  to  become  aware  of  new  con- 
cepts of  miuiagement  including  the  concept 
of  the  administrative  organliittlon  as  a  social 
system. 

4  To  help  each  of  the  participants  develop 
the  management  skills  needed  to  perform  .ts 
an  effective  member  of  the  county  admin- 
istrative  -Structure 

5  To  enable  those  in  responsible  super- 
visory and  administrative  F>oeltions  to  in- 
crease their  effectiveness  as  leaders  and  .is 
members  ul  work  groups 

6  To  help  participants  to  better  under- 
stand the  human  problems  involved  In  large 
admimstratlve  organi/.atlons 

7  ro  help  participants  to  increase  their 
sensitivities  to  the  social  and  psychological 
factors  in  their  work  situations 

8  To  help  participants  be  aware  of  their 
own  effect  tipon  individuals  .ind  upon  the 
organization  and  to  improve  their  ability  In 
diagnosing  and  treating  human  relations 
problems  in  the  county  government 

THE    SEMINARS 

It  Should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the  hall- 
mark of  the  entire  program  .ire  the  seminars 
that  are  offered  to  county  employees.  As  in- 
dicated earlier  these  seminars  are  offered  only 
in  tne  evening  the  day  and  time  of  whlcJi 
depends  upon  what  Is  mutu.iUy  convenient 
to  the  employees  .iiid  the  instructor.  .Al- 
though the  size  of  the  ci.a.ss  in  the  first  sem- 
inar that  13  now  being  offered  i  Human  Re- 
lations   and    Employee    Supervision)     is    too 
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large  for  4.4IMlBar.  subsequent  cla^st^es  will 
be  reduc«<l'i©»«mallfr  size  of  at  least  ten  Ui 
fifteen  It  Is  possible  that  there  will  be  more 
than  one  class  in  one  quarter  and  two  in- 
structors teaching  the  s;inie  seminar  .sepa- 
rately, cltlier  at  the  .same  time  or  at  dilleretit 
s<^  liedules 

t'T  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be 
interested  In  duplicating  the  Clark  County 
plan  we  present  below  a  full  description 
of  the  seminars  that  constitute  the  whole 
program 

Hum.m  Relations  and  F.mployee  Super- 
vision "  A  study  of  .supervision  us  a  function 
of  inanngement  the  human  factors  Involved 
in  supervising  employees,  the  social  and 
psychological  aspects  of  employee  supervi- 
sion Cases  on  administrative  supervision 
will  be  presented  and  discussed 

'  .Administrative  Communication  "  Pat- 
terns and  problems  of  communlcAtlon, 
bureaucratic  language,  the  grapevine,  house 
organs  employee  opinion  polls,  the  confer- 
ence process  I're.seniation  and  discussion  oi 
c  a.ses 

■  Organization  Theory  and  Behavior  "  Ad- 
ministrative organization  as  a  social  system 
Kxamlnallon  of  the  organization  chart  and 
Us  overlays  problems  of  decentrallzatKjn  and 
delegation,  stiiflllne  tensions  small  ^rroups 
and  power  struggles  in  the  line  Discussion 
of  selected  case  studies  In  administrative 
reorganization. 

■  Public  Personnel  .Administration"  Per- 
sonnel administration  in  governmental  or- 
ganizations Organizations  lor  personnel 
management  recruitment  and  the  selection 
[irocess,  exanunation  and  certification,  start 
development  position  classification  and 
salary  administration,  motivation  and  mo- 
rale, employee  relations,  and  political  activi- 
ties of  public  employees  Selected  case  studies 
will  be  discussed 

Administrative  Responsibility"  Confilct- 
Ing  loyalties  of  public  employees,  account- 
ability '.(  administrative  (thclals.  responsi- 
bility for  the  public  interest  and  to  interest 
groups  governmental  agencies,  and  the  pro- 
tessions  Ethics  m  the  public  service  Pres- 
entation and  discus.slon  of  c.i-ses 

■  Public  Fl.scal  Administration  "  Analysis 
of  problems  Involved  In  property  tax  admin- 
istration with  emphasis  on  assessment,  clas- 
sification, exemption,  delinquencies,  and 
reform.  Consideration  i.if  the  budgetary 
process  with  emphasis  on  budgeting  as  a 
planning  process,  a  sequence  of  decision. 
fiscal  flexibility,  and  fiscal  Integrity  Dl.scus- 
slon  I  'l  selected  cases  on  tax  administration 
and   tjudgetlng, 

FUTURE    PROSPECTS 

U  Initial  employee  reaction  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  indicator  of  Its  future  outlook,  we 
believe  that  the  prospects  for  success  ap- 
pear to  be  good  because  the  employees'  atti- 
tude toward  the  first  seminar  are  favorable 
W^e  K  not  so  employee  participation  would 
l.ave  been  less  than  our  expected  turnout 
Twenty-one  appeared  during  the  first  meet- 
ing .ind  three  more  joined  the  group  during 
the  second  session 

Whether  Clark  County  succeeds  In  reali/- 
Ing  Its  objectives  will  depend  upon  the  le.id- 
ership  of  the  country  administrator,  the 
cooperation  of  the  department  heads,  the 
competence  of  the  Instructor,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 


Supporting  TV  Quality 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASS.M.  HUSKTTS 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

U'ccfn.vsffav.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
Mr  Speaker,  on  April  8.  the  Washington 
Post,  one  of  the  country's  best  and  most 
responsible  daily  nev^spapcrs.  gave  voice 
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to  national  concern  about  support  for 
public  broadcasting. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Public  Broadcastinc  Act  of  1967  provides 
dramatic  means  to  move  ahead  to  new 
frontiers  of  educational  television  and 
radio.  If  this  Is  to  be  accomplished,  Con- 
i-ress  must  face  the  difiBcult  question  of 
financing,'  before  too  much  more  time  has 
elapsed. 

I   believe   this  editorial   deserves  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  body: 
Supporting  TV  QuALrrY 

If  noncommercial  television  and  radio 
ever  live  up  to  their  potential  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will  be  largely  due  to  the  financial 
support  provided  at  critical  moments  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  Until  the  Foundation 
stepped  In  again  this  week,  there  was  con- 
siderable danger  that  the  momentum  built 
up  in  noncommercial  broadcasting  over  the 
l.usl  year  i^r  two  would  be  lost.  Ford  had 
already  poured  $150  million  Into  the  field 
but  these  and  other  grants  were  premised 
on  tlie  hope  that  a  permanent  method  of 
financing  noncommercial  broadcasting  would 
be  established  by  this  lime  through  the  new 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  Un- 
fortunately, neither  the  Administration  nor 
Congress  has  produced  a  solution  to  this 
problem  yet  and  there  is  little  chance  it  will 
be  seriously  considered  until  next  year. 

Until  permanent  financing  is  arranged. 
Ford  has  Indicated  that  It  will  continue  to 
provide  lunds  to  help  individual  stations  as 
well  as  the  National  Educational  Television 
and  the  experimental  Public  Broadcasting 
Laboratory  These  programs  have  already 
given  the  Nation  a  taste  of  what  public  broad- 
casting could  be  like  and.  although  some  of 
It  has  been  disappointing,  the  potential  in 
the  field  is  clear  The  future  course  of  public 
broadcasting  has  been  well  charted  by  Ford 
and  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  Con- 
press  must  face  the  dlflScult  question  of  fi- 
nancing before  tix)  much  more  time  has 
elapsed. 


National    TV    Translator    Association- 
Address   by   Hon.  Nat  Allen 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  T'V  Translator  Association  with 
members  in  35  States,  represents  most 
of  the  some  3.000  translators  in  this 
country.  Without  translators,  there 
would  be  no  television  available  to  peo- 
ple who  live  beyond  the  normal  coverage 
of  a  T'V  station. 

The  association  is  headed  by  Judge 
Nat  Allen,  of  Montana's  14th  Judicial 
District.  Early  this  month.  Judge  Allen, 
whose  district  is  about  10  times  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island,  addressed  the  All- 
Channel  Television  Society  in  Chicago. 

In  that  address.  Judge  Allen  outlined 
the  problems,  the  opportunities,  and  the 
challenge  facing  translators.  His  conclu- 
sion is  that — 

We  must  have  a  multi-signal,  free  over- 
the-air  system  of  television  in  America,  In 
the  hands  f>f  many  owners,  if  we  are  to 
mainuun  the  roost  essential  of  American 
rights— the  ngat  to  know;  the  right  to  se- 
lect our  own  sources  of  fact. 

Because  of  its  general  interest  and  im- 
portance, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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Judge  Allen's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Broadcaster — Cable  Conflict  of 
Interest 
(By  Judge  Nat  Allen,  president.  National  TV 
Translator  Association  before  All-Channel 
Television  Society.  April  2,  liWHi 
At  home  I  am  the  sole  diftricl  Jud^e  of  the 
14th  Judicial  District,  which  district  1;=  about 
ten  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  I  am  also 
chairman  of  the  Local  TV  TranslaWr  T;ix 
District  which  operates  two  TV  translators. 
We  can't  get  recepuon  without  translators. 
■With  them  we  receive  two  stations  that  com- 
bine all  the  best  proin-ams  on  NBC.  CBS.  ..nd 
ABC.  I  have  never  seen  a  profrram  in  any 
TV  magazine  that  1  have  not  seen  on  my 
television  set  at  home.  I  po  U)  neicrliborlng 
cities  in  my  work  and  lo<jk  at  cable  IV  there. 
I  have  never  seen  a  proirram  on  c.ible  that 
I  have  not  seen  at  home  although  1  do  see 
there,  the  weather  and  local  news  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Spokane,  both  ol  which  are  ubout 
as  interesting  to  me  as  the  c  jnversauon  of 
my  mother-in-law  r;nd  their  jncture  is  al- 
most as  bad  at  times. 

This  past  year.  I  wits  clecifKl  President  of 
the  National  TV  lYanslator  .'Vsiociauon. 
which  represents  mcxst  of  the  iippr^.ximately 
tliree  thousand  translators  in  this  louiitry. 
We  have  dues  paying  members  in  35  states. 
We  also  have  affiliates  m  Pueru)  Rico.  Ari-'en- 
tina  and  Australia, 

We  represent  people — i)eople  who  mu.st  de- 
pend on  the  TV  translators  for  their  tele- 
vision service.  We  represent  people  who  have 
thought  enough  of  your  television  jirogram- 
ing  to  not  only  invest  in  a  TV  receiver,  but  in 
translator  equipment  to  make  that  receiver 
useful  to  them,  because  we  live  beyond  the 
normal  coverage  ol  a  TV  suition.  behind 
some  hill  or  in  a  valley,  where  a  normal  signal 
does  not  bend  down  to  cover.  None  of  our 
officers  or  directors  are  paid  a  cent.  Our 
ultimate  true  aim  is  to  get  out  of  business 
and  let  the  stations  Uike  over. 

I  read  Broadcasting  Magazine  quite  regu- 
larly. In  the  January  29th  issue,  on  page  2. 
I  read  an  advertisement  of  Jerrold  "firEt  in 
CATV".  They  talk  about  the  many  viewers 
of  cable  TV  in  America,  saying  that  "cable 
delivers  to  them  a  large  choice  of  TV  pro- 
grams in  living  color  and  crystal-clear  black 
and  white.  CATV  has  dusted  off  their  window 
to  the  world.  It  can  do  the  same  for  every- 
one In  America."  This  is.  I  believe,  the  great- 
est example  of  false  advertising  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  any  magazine  in  America. 
It  Is  sheer  poppycock,  hut  you  people  of  the 
broadcasting  business  read  this  each  week, 
and  because  you  are  human,  you  may  be 
beginning  to  believe  this  repetitious  indoc- 
trination of  what  I  believe  to  be  falsehoods, 
especially  if  you  are  now  competing  in  the 
industry,  and  you  know  if  the  rich  re- 
wards there  are  in  operatina:  a  monopolistic, 
unregulated  public  utility  that  the  cable 
offers. 

In  any  town  cable  TV  is  entrenched  in, 
the  operators  know  it  is  worth  twice  the 
price  of  the  local  TV  station  in  the  same 
town,  althoui^h  the  initial  investment  the 
cable  owners  put  out  has  already  been  re- 
turned to  them  on  their  first  few  hook-up 
drives.  I  saw  in  the  Billings  C'.azette  the  27th 
of  February  1968  that  H  <fc  B  Corporation 
purchased  the  cable  in  Kalispell.  Columbia 
Falls,  Palson.  and  Blgfork.  with  at  most  5  000 
hook-up)s.  for  1.2  million  dollars.  This  is 
twice  the  value  of  any  TV  station  in  Mon- 
tana, KBLL  TV  and  radio  station  in  Helena 
was  sold  to  our  Governor  in  February  for 
a  half  million  dollars.  But.  to  get  back  to 
Jerrold's  slogan  of  "doing  the  same  for 
everyone  In  America".  This  is  outrageous, 
in  the  first  place,  becattse  at  least  a  fourth 
of  the  people  can't  a:Iord  the  gouging  price 
they   want   every  month.    (The  other   three- 
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fourths  wouldn't  pay  the  price  if  they  knew 
the  lousy  service  tliey  were  going  to  pet  Just 
to  keep  the  picture  on  the  screen  l  Tlie  price 
is  high  bec^iuse  tliey  are  preedy.  the  serv- 
ice is  bad  because  they  are  a  monopoly 
without  regulation,  the  variety  they  oiler  is 
a  complete  fraud,  because  there  are  only 
three  highly  desirable  and  consumily  new 
programs  in  .America — everyone  knows  that 
except  the  'IV   \lewcr  without  a  cable. 

1'hen  I  turn  to  p.ige  C6  in  tlie  J.muary  2inh 
l.ssue  (.f  Broadcasting  Magazine  and  read  nn 
article  there  about  cable  in  the  cities.  Now 
there  are  some  suckers  in  the  citlei,  like  every- 
where else,  and  these  will  hook  up  although 
they  won't  pet  a  single  new  program.  I  note 
In  Great  Falls.  Montana  where  they  have  had 
cable  for  8  or  U  years  and  two  l')Cal  stations, 
that  only  15  per  cent  of  the  homes  are  hooked 
up.  Why  is  this?  Because  people  t.ilk  to  each 
other  and  finally  learn  the  l.icts  of  propram- 
ing  and  five  or  mx  dollars  a  n;onth  means  a 
great  deal  to  three-fourths  ol  them.  The  cpnly 
way  cable  will  ever  increase  there,  l.*^  for  them 
to  buy  one  of  the  stations  and  shut  it  down. 
They  have  bought  c>ne  station  In  both  Great 
F.ills  and  in  Billings,  but  tliey  haven't  closed 
either  of  them  yet.  because  they  know  the 
Department  of  justice  will  c.iU  on  them  if 
they  do.  I  will  see  to  that. 

Montana  I?  a  pood  exanijile  as  a  state,  of 
the  progress  of  cable.  It  has  been  there  since 
1053  Every  largo  town  has  cible  except  Bil- 
linps.  our  largest,  with  a  jxipulatlon  ol  60.000 
In  the  city.  The  slate  has  a  total  ijopulation 
(if  700.000.  Every  town  has  cable  that  i.s  big 
enough  to  merit  attention,  and  even  towns 
with  less  than  1,000  souls  :-.re  attended  by 
cable.  However,  their  total  hook-ups  in  Mon- 
tana do  not  reach  40.000  homes.  This  means 
about  160.000  people  are  watching  cable  in 
Montana,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  state.  Is  this 
the  jiercentage  Jerrold  is  referring  to  when 
it  says,  '  I'veryone  in  America"?  It  ought  to 
he  obvious  that  they  cannot  and  will  not 
.serve  everyone.  The  power  companies  did  not 
do  so.  and  what  they  offer  is  a  lot  more  essen- 
tial, so  why  .should  the  cables  do  so'?  Almost 
all  ol  our  rural  area  is  served  by  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  commonly  called 
REA  because  the  )>ower  companies  found  it 
uneconomical  to  po  into  the  country.  Cable 
has  too.  and  it  will  have  achieved  its  maxi- 
mum growth  in  Montana  when  they  wire  Bil- 
lings, and  get  their  l.'j  per  cent  there 

I  blame  the  FCC  lor  the  slow  translator 
growth  and  the  fast  cable  prowth.  but  I  did 
not  come  here  to  castigate  the  FCC  for  re- 
fusing to  license  TV  translauirs  and  label- 
ing most  of  us  Illegal  a  decade  ago  I  did  not 
come  here  to  upbraid  the  FCC  lor  prantmg 
microwave  to  c.ible  systems  and  re!u«ing 
nucrowave  for  translators.  I  did  not  come 
liere  to  decry  the  disservice  done  the  people 
of  rural  America  by  drying  i;p  the  desire  of 
the  TV  station  entrepreneur  m  small  markets 
through  FCC  sponsored  proliferation  of  cable, 
giving  pay  TV  to  a  lew  at  >he  expense  of  the 
many.  I  did  not  come  here  to  cnticize  the 
FCC  for  allowing  you  broadcasters  to  kill 
vour  own  desire  to  expand  free  over-t he-air 
television  by  giving  you  a  most  questionable 
okay  to  get  iiito  the  cable  business.  The  FCC 
is  creating  an  untenable  monopoly  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  someday  have  to 
undo.  Tins  monopoly  becomes  more  iicute 
each  day  as  cable  origination  i."  developed. 
No  person  can  be  given  the  choice  o:  which 
pocket  the  dollar  goes  into — the  pav  cable 
pocket  or  the  free  over-the-air  pocket.  This 
is  not  the  American  way. 

I  come  here  today  because  I  believe  you 
broadcasters  should  know  how  some  ol  your 
viewers,  the  viewers  of  Rural  America  think. 
There  are  far  more  of  us  who  pet  television 
by  translator  than  get  TV  by  cable. 

Some  of  you  sat  back  and  allowed  an 
engineering  report  to  come  from  your  NAB 
suggesting  three  of  your  channels  be  given  to 
the  l.aid-mobile  user.  The  channels  h.^ppened 
to    be    81,    82,    and    83.    They   are    translator 
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channels  -the   publics    translator   channels, 
winch  you  can  make  useable 

Some  of  you  woke  up  and  saw  wfiat  was 
about  to  happen  and  have  now  ciu.ushed  that 
report     My    congratulations 

Let  me  ask-  how  can  any  TV  channels  be 
allowed  wj  slip  away  Irom  the  public  until 
we  know  just  how  many  channels  -ire  jic- 
tually  needed  to  give  multiple  «.li<nal  tele- 
vision,   free,    o\er-the-alr   to   all   i>ur   people' 

Tlie  Commission  has  never  given  its  TV 
allocation  plan  a  chance  to  work  It  dldn  t 
license  translators  until  we  went  to  Congress 
and  forced  It  to  do  so  It  h,is  never  given 
en.ntk'h  power  to  translators  to  do  i  proper 
service  job  for  the  people  they  ^erve  It 
doesn't  know  how  many  channels  ,ire  needed 
in  the  hills  of  the  coast  range  around  San 
Praiii-isco  to  properly  feed  even  the  present 
TV  signals  up  all  those  little  canyons  in  that 
area  so  the  residents  may  have  mulll-signal 
;rep  TV 

No  study  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
number  of  channels  that  are  needed  to  prop- 
erly cover  down  the  valleys  of  any  part  of  the 
grciit  Appalachian  chain  uf  mountain.^  which 
runs  through  our  populated  cast. 

Dr  Selden  made  a  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  tiild  It  that  small  market  areas 
should  be  ?xpanUed  to  .i  size  large  enough 
to  encompass  enough  people  to  support  three 
multiple  network  over-the-air  signals  Has 
the  Commission  done  anything  lo  expedite 
this  action— nothing  Rather  it  h.is  done  the 
opposite 

My  state  would  have  16  stations  today  in 
place  of  8  If  the  Commission  had  acted  in 
the  public  interest  The  Commission  could 
read  this  in  testimony  given  them  10  years 
ago   What  happened? 

Where  .ire  we  ttKlay  •  This,  gentlemen  is 
why  I  am  here  ToU.iv.  we  must  plan  for  to- 
morrow We  .ire  mure  than  a  decade  down  the 
TV  translator  road  Scime  of  those  wbo  started 
translator  serMce  to  .i  community  are  dead 
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Origination  has  taken  place  and  with  Com- 
mission approval  at  North  Port  Meyers 
Florida. 

Translators  can  have  more  jxiwer  so  us  to 
be  truly  efTectlve  in  .serving  the  people  who 
need  their  service  10  watts  VHP  and  1,000 
watts  UHP  have  jilready  been  used  with  FCC 
approval  and  100  watts  is  .lUowed  by  the 
PCC  on  .isslgned  VHP  channels  We  consider 
it  wasteful  u>  use  any  lesa  than  lull  maxi- 
mum p.iwer  on  an  PCC  .laslgned  channel 
The  FCC  Is  unre«iliiiir  m  its  lOO  wiitt  limi- 
tation on  such  I  hannels 

Common  carrier  mlcrowaie  can  be  used  to 
reed  rv  translators  if  that  is  necessary,  as 
this  ha«  been  .tllowed  by  the  FCC  and  it 
Worked  perfectly 

We  already  have  a  station  owned,  backbone 
svBlem  between  TV  sUitlons  and  TV  trans- 
latcirs  in  Utah  Such  installations  can  be  of 
great  importance  in  a  number  of  st-xtes 

What  I  am  saving  gentlemen,  l.s — it  is  time 
for  you  to  get  Into  TV  BroadcasMng  with 
both  feet 

Dont  let  the  PCC  dilute  your  interests  by 
allowins  you  ;o  participate  in  the  cable  busi- 
ness It  was  the  cable  people  who  t^iiked  the 
FCC  ind  you  into  this  to  take  the  pressure 
from  their  .shoulders  Some  day  thev  will  aid 
in  getting  rid  <if  vo\i  One  broadcaster  cable 
owner  recently  .vald  85  per  cent  i>t  all  homes 
will  be  cable  connected  In  a  few  years  TJils 
fellow  doesnt  belong  in  the  broadcast  busi- 
ness, he  IS  letting  his  cable  dollars'  talk. 
Someone  who  really  wants  to  serve  the  public 
with  over-the-iilr  service  should  apply  lor  his 
facilities  .It  license  renewal  time  I  say  this 
because  if  85  per  cent  of  all  homes  go  to 
cable  the  ,.ther  15  per  cent  of  the  homes 
won  I  support  the  TV  stations  we  have  today 
And  one  thing  is  certain— if  the  networks 
can  get  to  85  per  cent  of  the  people  via  cable 
they  won  t  need  stations  Possibly  this  is 
why  the  networks  have  been  so  slow  to  tight 
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The  stau-ment  follows: 
We    SrEM    To    Be    Turning    Ora    Backs    hn 

Everything    IiiAr   Made   America   Great 

We  pamper  criminals  and  hamper  police, 
when  the  police  .ire  all  that  save  us  from 
anarchy 

We  spend  billions  to  pay  people  not  to 
work— when  we  need  the  workers,  and 
haven't  got  the  billions 

D«'Voted  men  In  uniform  spend  their  lives 
underpaid  and  in  Jeopardy,  lighting  to  keep 
our  nation  safe  Then,  for  [tolltlcal  advan- 
tage   we  sweep  .islde  their  gravest  advice. 

Companies  which  provide  millions  of  the 
best-paying  Jobs  in  the  world  were  built  out 
of  profits  made  by  .imbltious  men  who 
plowed  those  prohts  back,  to  make  more. 
Now  Government  and  unions  call  such  men 
selfish,  and  tax  and  destroy  the  profits  vlt  il 
to  tomorrow's  jobs. 

Wo  spend  billions  to  get  to  the  moon,  f.ir 
some  ridiculous  'prestige',  instead  of  usmc 
those  billions  to  reduce  ••\iv  debt  ,\nA  ni.ike 
us  safe  and  solvent  again 

For  voters  at  home  we  placate  our  enenilc.-. 
abroad  and  .itUck  our  friends  .and  hov  wc 
need  those  Jriendsli 

We  concentrate  more  and  more  power  In  a 
central  government  (too  often  .if  little  jico- 
plei  and  so  weaken  the  local  ttovernmentj^ - 
which  are  the  very  essence  of  democracy  .uid 
freedom 

We  spend  billions  for  foreign  .ud  and   let 
prosperous    foreigners    who    owe    us    billions 
spend  OUT  money  to  deprive  us  <.f  our  d.m 
gerously  needed  gold. 

Common  sense  used  to  be  the  iiut.',t,iiidintr 
trait  of  .Americans  In  Heavens  name  uhat 
has  happcnea  to  if 
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Manv  new  |>eopIe  have  moved  in  and  know      '^^'''^  ""d  are  even  getting  into  owning  cables 


nut  from  whence  their  TV  signals  come 
Translators  liave  no  '.nice  with  which  lo  tell 
them. 

We  operators  of  TV  translators  never  be- 
longed m  the  translator  business  to  C>egin 
with  We  .we  viewers—  the  public  yoiir  adver- 
tiser pavs  you  to  reach 

The  economic  i  of  television  is  such  that 
you  must  have  sizeable  numbers  of  people  lo 
support  any  son  of  a  TV  station  In  many 
cases  your  coverage  areas  must  extend  over 
numerous  communities  to  find  enough  TV 
liumes  tor  this  support 

We  know  there  is  equipment  today  by 
which  translators  can  originate  We  liaU  this 
demonstrated  .it  our  convention  l.ist  year 
with  an  FCC  ipproved  modulator  made  tor 
ETV  by  EMCEE  With  such  a  unit  and  with 
that  unit  controlled  by  the  piish  oi  a  button 
at  your  own  TV  station,  every  translator  on 
vuur  station  could  cut  away  and  put  on  a 
separate  announcement  lor  the  merchant  of 
some  store  ;n  ':hat  smaller  community  which 
It  serves,  while  your  own  TV  station  carried 
•  m  announcement  of  strictly  local  interest 
A  here    the   station    la 

This  would  allow  you  to  give  local  voice  to 
••\ery  separate  community  in  your  entire 
Coverage  area  It  would  allow  you  to  collect 
.idvertislng  dollars  for  the  siipport  of  all  the 
Lr.mslators  in  your  coverage  area  UHP  cover- 
ige  .ireas  rould  equal  In  size  VHP  coverage 
areas.  A  very  small  community  could  have 
taped  voice  .md  slides  A  larger  community 
would  gain  more  sophisticated  equipment 
with  film  chains  or  even  a  video  tape  ma- 
clune  Certainly  you  would  have  to  pay  to 
sell  the  advertising  and  m  service  the  equip- 
ment, but  you  would  reap  many  more  dol- 
lars than  you  would  expend — and — you 
would  be  doing  a  tremendous  public  service. 


in  some  areas  todav 

Again,    get    into    TV    with    both    leet own 

your  translators,  commercialize  them,  make 
them  pay  This  is  the  way  to  give  service  to 
the  public  This  is  the  way  to  be  sure  of  your 
market  No  one  can  switch  you  off  your  own 
translator  and  put  on  a  distant  station,  like 
they  can  with  cable  With  Translators  you 
can  serve  the  public  This  is  the  way  to  assure 
a  Iree  over-the-alr  television 
Amerira 


The  Wrong  Medicine:  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Discuiset  Higher  Taxes  and 
"Austerity" 


system     in 


We.  the  people  of  Rural  America  will  lielp 
you 

We  will  go  lo  the  PCC 

We  win  go  to  our  Congressmen  and  our 
Senators,  and  we  have  as  many  senators  as 
you  do.  We  want,  we  must  have  a  multi- 
signal,  free  over-the-alr  system  nf  television 
In  .America,  in  the  hands  of  many  owners.  l( 
we  .ire  to  maintain  the  most  essential  of 
American  rights— the  right  to  know;  the 
right  to  selec       ir     '.vn  sources  of  fact 


We  S 


e   deem  To  Be  Turning   Our  Backs  on 
Everything  That  IVlade  America  Great 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

>     '.  IRCIVU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt^dnesdai^.  Apnl  10.  1968 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Vuiiima  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  light  of  the  recent  actions  of  law- 
lessness, noting,  iind  lootins,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  .several  of  my  constituents 
for  a  people  with  no  local  TV  voice  today!     that  it  would  be  most  tunely  to  insert  in 
Z?^„^'^"'""^'°°  '^*"  °***  '^*"  ^°"  "  ^^^  *     ^^^^  Record  a  .sUtement  that  appeared  in 

a  recent  mayazine  advertisement. 


be  done 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

op    INDIANA 
IN    THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  U.MTED  STAl'ES 

Wednesday.  April  lO.  1968 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  had  a 
good  deal  to  .say  recently  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  the  unwisdom  of  a  tax 
increase  I  note  that  I  am  far  from  alone 
in  my  conviction  that  this  is  the  wrong 
medicine  for  our  economy,  that  it  i.s  a 
medicine  vshich  will  slow  the  economy 
and  do  it  damage  which  it  cannot  afford 
A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  .April 
3,  by  the  well-known  writer  .Alfred  L 
Malabre,  Jr  ,  of  that  paper  s  .^-talf.  jjoinis 
to  a  number  of  indications  that  my  con- 
clusions are  vei-y  po.'isibly  correct  One 
study  which  lie  cues,  for  example,  esti- 
mates that  we  would  have  to  "trade  off  " 
employment — leachint;  a  4  T-jiercent  un- 
employment rate — to  .secui-e  a  slowum  of 
Mirtation  by  contraction  of  the  economy 
Another  economist  ;s  quoted  as  sayini; 
that  .stable  prices  miuht  come  "if  you 
want  an  8-percent  unemployment  rate 

t\irther.  and  I  quote: 

Many  analysts  believe  that  an  increase  •  m 
taxes!  would  ■inly  exacerbate  the  present 
price  infia'ion  This  Mew  is  billed  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  present  inflation  derives 
largely  from  the  push  of  costs,  rather  th.in 
the  pull  of  demand:  To  the  extent  that 
liigher  taxes  would  increase  costs,  they  would 
also  push  up  prices.  It  Is  argued. 

This   'vvas  exactly   the   point  which   I 


stressed  on  April  2  in  this  body,  the  very 
day  before  Mr.  Malabre's  article  ap- 
peared. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  piece,  entitled  "Dole- 
ful Dollar:  Austerity  Versus  Collapse," 
may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dot-EFVL  Dollar    Austerity  Versus  Collapse 
(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 

Last  weeks  agreement  in  Stockholm  on  a 
plan  to  supplement  International  monetary 
reserves  with  new  "Special  Drawing  Rights'" 
has  understandably  heartened  many  observ- 
ers In  the  U  S.  and  elsewhere  who  had  feared 
that  the  International  monetary  system  was 
on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

It  seems  well  to  bear  In  mind,  however, 
that  continuing  monetary  cooperation  of  the 
sort  exhibited  in  Stockholm  depends  consid- 
erably on  the  success  of  U.S.  efforts  to  solve 
its  balance-of-payments  problem.  Thus,  there 
remain  difficult  questions  that  must  be  faced 
this  troubled  spring.  Some  seem  obvious: 

Does  Congress,  In  an  election  year,  pos- 
sess the  fortitude  to  boost  taxes?  Will  Presi- 
dent Jolinson.  knowing  the  dangers  of  an- 
other long,  hot  summer  in  the  cities,  lop  bil- 
lions from  domestic  spending  programs?  Does 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  the  gump- 
tion to  keep  money  tight  and  interest  rates 
high? 

The  choice,  or  so  It  appears,  is  simple: 

Tighten  the  belt,  remove  the  midriff  flab. 
Or.  in  the  end,  suffer  the  collapse  of  the 
U  S  dolLir  and  the  international  monetary 
system  that  has  so  carefully  been  built 
around  It 

But  there  are  other  questions  as  well  this 
spring,  and  these  suggest  that  the  choice  may 
not  be  quite  so  clear-cut    For  example: 

If  the  dollar  and  the  international  mone- 
tary system  are  to  be  saved  from  collapse. 
Just  how  tightly  must  the  belt  be  hitched? 

Precise  estimates  obviously  are  difficult  to 
make  Vietnam,  of  course,  remains  the  great 
Imponderable  But.  if  the  Asian  war  con- 
tinues at  approximately  the  present  intensity 
and  nothing  .similar  erupts  elsewhere,  the 
facts  suggest  that  the  economic  belt  would 
need  to  be  hitched  very  tightly  indeed,  if  the 
dollar-saving  effort  is  to  he  effective. 

The  key  to  effective  action,  most  analysts 
agree,  lies  in  greatly  slowing  or  stopping 
price  Inflation  in  the  US.,  largely  on  the 
ground  that  such  inflation  erodes  the  com- 
petitive strength  of  the  dollar  in  world  mar- 
kets and.  ultimately,  the  country's  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments. 

REQtJTRED    JOBLESS    BOOST 

.Accordingly.  It  is  perplexing  to  note  that 
one  typical  study  finds  that  ct-'Cti  uith  a  tax 
boost  on  the  order  of  ic/iaf  President  John- 
son has  requested,  a  considerable  increase 
m  unemployment  uould  he  "required"  i/  in- 
flation IS  to  be  slowed  at  all  in  the  months 
ahe:id.  The  study,  for  instance,  estimates  that 
1/  the  country's  jobless  rate  were  to  rise  to 
4.7'",  [about  a  full  point  higher  than  in  re- 
cent months)  prices  generally  uould  still  con- 
tinue to  chmb  at  approximately  the  current 
rale  of  nearly  4''    annually. 

A  tvpic;il  reaction  to  such  estimates  is  pro- 
vided by  Peter  B.  Kenen.  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  at  ColuTnbia  Univer- 
sity. "If  you  want  an  8^,  unemployment  rate. 
i;ou  tnight  get  stable  prices  this  year,"  Mr. 
Kenen  s.iys.  Since  lie  doubts  that  such  un- 
employment would  be  tolerated,  especially  in 
an  election  ye.ar  and  with  the  prospect  of 
another  long  hot  summer  "  looming  Just 
ahead,  the  economist  also  doubts  that  price 
inflation  will  be  brought  to  anything  faintly 
re'irmblmg  a  halt  in  coming  months. 

Indeed,  as  far  .as  the  tax-boost  part  of  any 
deflationary  program  is  concerned,  many  an- 
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alysts  believe  that  an  increase  would  only 
exacerbate  the  present  price  inflation.  This 
I'iew  is  based  on  the  coni'iction  that  the  pres- 
ent inflation  derives  largely  from  the  push  of 
costs,  rather  than  the  pull  of  demand.  To 
the  extent  that  higher  taxes  would  increase 
costs,  they  would  also  push  up  prices,  it  is 
argued. 

Many  economists  also  express  concern 
about  the  possible  impact  of  stern  fiscjil  and 
monetary  action  on  the  financial  positions  of 
debt-burdened  Amerlciin  f.imllles.  They  note 
that  the  average  American  household  now 
spends  some  22'",  of  its  after-tax  income  for 
interest  charges  and  repayment.'^  on  mort- 
gages and  other  loans:  this  compares  with 
only  lir;  as  recently  as  1949.  So  long  as  fiim- 
ily  Incxjmes  continue  to  rise  appreciably,  most 
analysts  foresee  no  (jreat  (ianper  in  the 
greatly  increased  burden  of  debt  But  most 
analysts  also  agree  that,  if  incomes  were  to 
stop  climbing,  the  debt  burden  could  begin 
to  cause  serious  trouble. 

For  the  present,  to  be  sure.  Incomes  in  the 
U.S.  continue  to  climb.  At  more  than  $2,800 
after  taxes,  average  per-caplla  earnings  liave 
risen  roughly  50 '7  since  the  current  economic 
expansion  began  in  early  1961.  But  the  long 
climb  could  Indeed  end,  say  some  analysUs.  if 
decisive  steps  are  taken  to  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar. Indeed,  some  economists  contend  that, 
to  be  effective,  any  dollaj-saving  steps  would 
have  to  be  sufficiently  harsh,  ;'t  the  le;ist,  to 
keep  earnings  of  corporations  as  well  as  f.im- 
llles approximately  flat. 

.Such  conjecture.  quite  rea,sonably, 
prompts  another  question  What  happens, 
then,  if  the  whole,  much-debated,  much-pub- 
licized belt-tightening  program  proves  too 
painful  and  Is  simply  abandoned? 

There  are  always  wage-price  controls,  of 
course.  But  the  general  presumption  is  that 
such  a  drastic  step  would  be  taken  cnly  with 
extreme  reluctance,  probably  in  the  event  of 
sharply  intensified  military  action  in  Viet- 
nam, or  a  new  war  elsewhere 

Otherwise,  there  is  wide  agreement  that 
an  abandonment  of  austerity  measures  would 
bring  finally  the  collapse  of  the  present  inter- 
national monetary  system:  tlie  country's  bal- 
ance-of-payment.s  deficit  would  go  on  and  the 
U.S.  gold  stock  would  dwindle  toward  zero 

The  monetary  system,  to  explain,  has  been 
built  around  America's  unique  pledge  to  buy 
and  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  in  transactions 
with  other  governments  iwith  the  recently 
added  proviso  that  the  foreign  governments 
don't  turn  around  and  resell  the  fold  profit- 
ably to  private  buyers  i . 

Other  countries,  in  turn,  set  the  values  of 
their  own  currencies  in  terms  of  dollars.  The 
point  of  the  whole  exercise  is  to  inject 
stability  into  international  monetary  ar- 
rangements: without  such  stability,  it  is 
argued,  the  day-to-day  uncertainty  oi  not 
knowing  how  much  such-and-such  a  cur- 
rency might  be  worth  tomorrow  would  cause 
international  business  dealings  to  dry  up. 

If  the  U.S.,  however,  should  run  out  of  gold 
to  sell,  the  pledge  obviously  would  become 
worthless  and  the  present  stability  among 
currencies  could  rapidly  disappear. 

But  In  such  a  situation,  would  interna- 
tional business  really  dry  up?  In  the  US., 
would  the  level  of  economic  activity  decline 
more  sharply  than  would  be  the  case  if 
stringent  dollar-saving  measures  were  applied 
instead? 

The  standard  view,  which  certainly  many 
noted  economists  as  v^'ell  as  Ciovernment  offi- 
cials hold,  is  yes.  a  breakdown  of  the  mone- 
tary system  would  be  a  far  worse  fate  for  all 
concerned  than  simply  a  dose  of  U.S.  defla- 
tion to  save  the  dollar. 

PRECOLLAPSE  CONTRACTIONS 

But  there  are  other  opinions  that  seem 
worth  noting.  One  minority  view  draws  heav- 
ily from  the  experience  cf  the  1930s.  In  coun- 
try after  counti^,  proponents  of  this  vie'w 
contend,  economic  recovery  began  soon  after 
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a  particular  country's  currency  collapsed:  in- 
deed, this  view  holds  that  economic  contrac- 
tion usually  occurred  during  the  pre-col- 
lapse  period,  when  ill-fated  efforts  to  save 
the  value  of  the  pound  or  the  franc  or  what- 
ever were  still  under  way. 

The  British  experience  is  often  cited 
The  pound  sterling.  In  effect,  collapsed  in 
September  1931,  when  Britain,  after  heavy 
gold  losses,  stopped  .selling  gold  for  jxiunds 
at  a  pre.scrlbed  price  In  the  quarter  Ix-fore 
the  devaluation  of  the  iX)und.  the  British 
index  of  industrial  production  stood  at  only 
80',  of  the  1924  average,  after  a  long  decline 
from  the  1929  high  of  113'  .No  sooner  did 
the  i)ound  f.iU.  liowever.  than  the  index 
(wliich  Is  l>ased  on  physical  volume  and  thus 
is  not  distorted  by  inflation)  began  t<-)  rise 
By  the  end  of  ]'931.  it  stood  at  88'  :  ii 
reached  the  90'  niajk  In  the  lirst  quarter  of 
i:532.  103'  by  early  1934.  and  127'  three 
years  later. 

The  Frencli  example  shows  striking  simi- 
larities to  the  British  experience  France  s 
currency  was  among  the  last  t.5  fall  in  the 
1930s,  finally  succtimbing  to  devaluation  near 
the  end  of  1936  By  no  coincidence,  say  some 
economists.  France's  economy  was  also  among 
the  htst  to  turn  up  in  the  1930s  Indeed,  the 
records  show  that  French  industrial  prcxJuc- 
tion  (lid  not  begin  to  turn  cle.arly  upward 
until  as  late  as  1938  In  1936.  when  the  franc 
collapsed.  French  output  stKKl  la  93'  cjI  ilie 
191:!  average. 

Other  key  yardsticks  display  a  .'-milKir  pat- 
torn.  On  the  employment  front,  for  example, 
tlie  [jercentiige  (jf  the  British  Labor  force 
■viith  v.bs  fell  sloadily  throut'h  1930  and  most 
of  1931.  then  briefly  leveled  of?,  and  by  l;ite 
1932  began  to  climb  In  France,  the  com- 
parable upturn  in  employment  did  not  begin 
until  1937  In  the  U.S.,  where  currency  rol- 
I.ipse  came  in  early  1933.  similar  patterns 
of  production  and  employment  can  be  traced. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  monetary  situa- 
tion in  the  1930s  was  conducted  two  dozen 
years  auo  by  the  late  Ragnar  Nurkse.  an  eco- 
nomist working  for  the  old  League  of  Na- 
tions. In  a  volume  entitled  "International 
C'urrencv  Experience — I,es.son£  <.t  the  Intor- 
War  Period"  Mr  Nurkse  drew  some  Intrigu- 
ing conclusions  In  counrty  .'ifU'r  country,  he 
\*Tote.  "devaluation  was  followed  \>y  a  do- 
mestic expansion  of  Investment  and  national 
income  "  Moreover,  he  found  that  this  do- 
mestic improvement  trended  "to  .stimulate 
loreign   trade  all  around." 

STtJRDT    RELATIONSHIPS 

In  addition.  Mr.  Nurkse  found  that  after 
the  dust  of  all  the  devaluations  liad  .'-etlled. 
the  relationships  between  the  mator  curren- 
cies were  not  very  different  from  before  This 
i.s  illustrated  In  the  table  below,  which  shows 
the  exchange  values  of  particular  currencies 
in  rehition  to  the  dollar.  The  1930  rel.ition- 
.•-hlps  are  used  as  the  ba.se  of  100. 


1930 


1932 


1934 


1936 


[■:'il:iin 

KB 

67 

I 'J? 

101 

Fiance. . 

100 

100 

168 

119 

Italy.    -. 

I'JO 

100 

162 

100 

Canada  . 

100 

87 

101 

100 

What  (iid  the  (urrcncy  chaos  of  the  1930s 
prove,  if  in  the  end  the  major  currencies 
settled  back  into  approximately  the  same  old 
relationships?  Mr.  -Nurkse  had  an  answer 
"In  default  tf  simultaneous  anti-depression 
measures."  he  concluded,  "successive  de- 
valuations leading  to  monetary  expan.cion 
were  the  only  practical  alternative,  if  ex- 
chanee  control  was  to  be  avoided." 

The  economic  scene  today,  of  course,  is,  in 
many  ways  vastly  different  from  that  of  the 
1930s.  Most  of  the  major  economies  have  been 
expanding  briskly  for  a  long  time.  There  is 
no  talk  of  any  need  for  anti-depression 
measures.  "  Instead,  much  of  the  discussion 
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ceiuerj  'n  the  need  for  slowing  U  S  eco- 
nomic .iriivlty  to  save  the  dollar 

Perhaps  this  slowing  can  be  accomplished 
wi'h  sufficient  finesse  to  avoid  any  serious 
contraction  of  general  business.  Perhaps 
Vietnam  will  cool  off  and  make  the  task 
easier  Perhaps  such  major  countries  us  West 
Ot-rnianv  and  France  will  purs\ie  relatively 
Intlntionary  policies  m  coming  months;  this 
would  greatly  facilitate  any  U  S    efforts. 

But  If  none  of  these  other  things  happen, 
and  if  U3  officials  And  the  unpleasantness 
of  applylni;  economic  strlngem  y  too  i<reat. 
It  Is  perhaps  encouraging  to  recall  that  the 
currency  collapses  In  the  Ui30s  often  coin- 
cided with  the  advent  of  economic  Improve- 
ment. 


Dr.  IVIartin  Luther  Kin;,  Jr. 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1VF.S 

Wednesday    Apnl  10.  1968 

Mr  HELSTOSKI  Mr  Speaker  a  >pan 
of  5  years  is  a  very  .short  time  in  the  an- 
nals of  hlstorj'  yet  m  that  short  .span 
we  have  seen  two  assassinations  of  two 
great  leaders,  each  in  his  own  field  of 
endeavor.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dr 
.\Iaitm  Luiher  King.  Jr..  were  the  uiifor- 
lunate  vicunis  of  what  surely  must  liave 
been  a  demented  mind. 

These  sen.seless  killincs  were  both 
.American  tI•a^•edies  and  devoid  of  any 
meanins  The  muider  of  Dr  Martin 
I.uther  Kinu,  Jr  in  Memnhis.  is  an  event 
of  horror  and  sliame  to  .\merica  and  a 
shock  to  the  world 

Martin  Luther  King  dreamed  of  an 
.^Iner!ca  without  racial  prejudice  where 
each  man,  woman  and  child  would  be 
jud4ed  by  the  rharacier  and  nut  by  the 
color  of  their  .skin. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  the  deatli  of 
Martin  Luther  .<:ng.  Jr..  a  leader  of  non- 
vioUnce  in  the  movement  to  obtain 
equality  for  his  peojile,  stirred  up  ^o  much 
violent  reaction  in  the  cities  of  our  coun- 
tiT  If  Dr  King  could  speak,  he  [irobably 
would  continue  to  a.^k  his  i^eople  to  stop 
this  lawles-sness  and  terror,  and  continue 
their  etTorts  to  obtain  equality  through 
peaceful  and  sensible  means. 

Many  ha\e  fallen  in  the  .same  cause 
as  Dr  Kinu'.  However,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
fort  tine  tiiat  this  apojitle  of  nonviolence 
and  a  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
himself  became  a  victim  of  a  violent 
act  which  need  not  ha\e  happened. 

Althou^-'h  Dr  Kiny  spoke  of  nonvio- 
lence, violence  often  attended  his  actions. 
-And.  at  the  last  he  I^Mnself  met  a  \iolent 
end 

A  Kieat  man  .^as  taken  away  from  us. 
This  tfirible  ira«edy  has  ; emoved  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  leaders  that  this 
country  has  produced. 

Yesterday  they  buried  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr  .At  his  funeral  the 
mourners  sat  gravely  in  the  old  pews  and 
listened  to  a  tape  recording  of  Maitin 
Luther  King's  last  sermon,  delivered 
early  in  February  It  was  played  again  at 
the  request  of  his  widow  The  voice  of 
the  slain  leader  rang  out  throut:h  the 
crowded  chui-ch. 

Every  iiow  and  then  I  gue»s  we  will  think 
realistically  about  that  day  when  we  will  be 
victimized  with  what  Is  life  s  flnid  cmimon 
denuminator     ih.it  something  we  call  Jeath 
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We  .l11  think  about  It  and  every  now  and 
then  I  think  about  my  own  death  and  I 
think  about  my  own  funeral  .And  I  iImu'i 
think  about  it  In  a  morbid  .sense  And  every 
now  and  then  I  ask  myself  what  Ls  It  that 
I  would  want  said  and  I  leave  !he  word  to 
you  this  morning 

If  any  of  you  are  around  when  I  have  to 
meet  my  day.  I  dont  w.-»nt  u  long  funeral. 

And  If  you  get  somebody  to  deliver  the 
eiiloKy    tell   him   not   to  ijdk   too  long. 

Mr  Speaker  Dr  Mai  tin  Luther  King. 
Jr  .  had  a  dream 

It  is  now.  for  us.  the  living  to  dedicate 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  that  dream 
for  which  Dr  Kin-  "ave  his  life 
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An  Inspiring  Success  Story 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

'  It     .MU  ilII...^.N 

IN    1  HK  .'SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wrdne'iciay.  Apnl  10,   1968 

.Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  the  Jan- 
uary 1968  issue  of  tlie  Michigan  Tiades- 
man  magazine  contains  an  inspiring 
article  about  two  youiiK  Americans  of 
Greek  descent  who  have  combii^d  liard 
work  and  intelligence  to  build  a  very 
successful  business  enterprise  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich. 

In  these  ditTuult  times,  uht-n  there  is 
so  much  discussion  about  a  lack  of  op- 
portunity m  .America,  it  is  refreshing  to 
read  this  i^uccess  story  about  .Arthur  and 
James  Nichola.s.  jiresident  and  executive 
vice  president,  respectively,  of  the  Leon 
Chemical  Co  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rrvitwoBK.  TrNAcrxY.  and  Technology 

.\mld  the  multitude  o£  problenis  that  beset 
.\incrlcan  bu.^lne8B  today,  it  is  always  heart- 
ening to  discover  a  management  team  which 
not  only  wins  the  everyday  battles,  but  suc- 
ceeus  ipect.icul.-irly  despite  some  original 
handicaps  must  businessmen  never  had  ro 
confront. 

Tlie  Nicholas  brothers.  .Arthur  .ind  James, 
ol  L«on  Chemical  &  Plastics.  Inc  ,  are  such 
a   team 

It  IS  dilticult  to  picture  these  two  articulate 
coilree  trained  young  men  i  they  are  both 
under  40 1  ;ia  they  arrived  In  America  from 
tircece  JO  years  ago,  neither  one  able  to 
ii>eah  Engltc-h. 

Today,  tliey  grapple  'vith  the  same  sky- 
r  >ckotinK  Ousts,  burdensome  taxes,  stiff 
competition,  »hortage  of  good  workers  and 
other  problems  that  all  managements  do 
But  there's  much  more  to  their  story. 

Alter  Jnines  was  born  in  Greece  in  1928. 
the  Nicholas  lainltv  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try, -ind  s'Xin  ;ilter  .Arthur  was  born  In 
Clrand  HapuB.  la  !&30  As  many  remember, 
ihose  were  dlfBcult  times  In  ihe  United 
States,  even  lor  llle-long  residents,  so  the 
senior  Nicholas  moved  his  family  back  to 
Greece  In  11^32. 

There,  James  graduated  from  high  school, 
but  the  younger  Arthur  had  only  completed 
his  sophontore  year  when  they  returned  to 
America  In  1U47  Alter  maitering  enough 
English,  he  ciitere<l  and  graduated  from 
Central  High  School  m  Grand  R.Tplds. 

Still  untrained  for  skilled  work,  both 
youngsters  started  to  work  in  a  local  laundry 
to  earn  their  way  Their  combined  pay 
.iniounied   to  only   $29  a   Aeck.   »14  50  each. 


Soon  tliey  managed  to  Improve  their  fam- 
ines a  bit  bv  taking  Jobs  as  dishwashers  in 
a  restaurant  where  before  long,  they  ad- 
vanced to  bu»b<iys.  clearing  dishes  from 
tables. 

It  didn  t  lake  tliese  two  ambitious  young- 
.sters  long  to  realize  that  liarvesting  the 
irults  of  the  American  Dream  required  a 
good  deal  of  preparation.  Tliey  needed  bet- 
ter education  It  was  a  big  decl.slon.  because 
only  one  cotild  go  to  college  while  the  other 
worked. 

It  WIS  decided  that  James  would  work 
while  Anhiir  attended  the  University  of 
Mlchl<;an.  This  teamwr)rk  paid  oft  hand- 
."iomely  Arthur  earned  his  bachelor  of  .science 
degree  in  engineering  and,  later,  a  masters 
in  business  administration  James,  too,  was 
,-»bIe  to  continue  his  studies,  and  majored  in 
b!i5lness  administration. 

Meanwhile,  having  Snlsbed  Ids  education, 
.Arthur  started  Ills  own  business,  Ijoon  Chem- 
ical CV^mpany.  In  Warren.  Michigan  With 
S1.200  capital,  a  ramsh.vckled  building  of  700 
sq  It  ,  and  two  employees—  Arthur  and  .t 
helper — he  bei;an  manufacturing  hous<^ho;d 
cleaners  and  coatings  which  were  sold 
through  department  .stores.  James  thoutrh 
still  .ittending  school,  nerved  .is  a  consulUUit 

In  1960.  the  bu.slness  whs  moved  to  Graiid 
R.ipida  and  James  actively  Joined  the  Urm 
Business  grew  -■■lowly  lor  the  two,  but  neither 
was  happy  .Arthur  was  .specially  restless  He 
looked  abotit  constantly  lor  an  opportunity 
to  titlUze  his  engineering  and  technical 
training  where  It  could  serve  the  company 
even  more. 

About  that  time,  automotive  companies 
began  promoting  seat  belts  and  other  safety 
leatures  in  cars  It  was  a  new  field  with  ma.ss 
potential,  and  the  Nicholas  brothers  recog- 
nized  their  opportunity   to  contribute 

.\lmost  overnl?ht.  they  entered  the  indus- 
trial pl.istlcs  business  with  pluck,  mnovatue 
ideas.  ,iiKl  little  else.  In  1962.  they  inanu- 
iactured  their  lirst  plastic  seat  belt  com- 
I>onent.s  in  limited  volume,  and  the  com- 
pany's name  was  lengthened  to  include 
"pl  isUcs." 

The  Initiative,  dedication  to  research  and 
inventive  manufacttirlng  techniques  proved 
interesting  to  a  growing  list  of  customers, 
and  by  1964  the  company  was  moved  from  its 
fi.OOO  sq.  ft.  location  to  a  17  000  sq  ft  plant, 
taking  with  it  an  expanded  l.ibor  force  of 
L'.0  employees. 

A  second  plant  i  and  .subsidiary  company). 
Vinyl  Industrial  Products.  Inc  .  was  opened 
in  1965  It  w.^s  the  raw  material  supplier  for 
Leon,  but  also  sought  other  customers.  Liiter 
that  same  year,  btuslness  increased  .so  well 
that  stIU  another  plant  of  20.000  sq  ft  was 
opened  m  Yale,  Mlchigt>n.  producing  auto- 
motive vi-**t'c  parts  closer  to  the  blc  market. 

It  was  early  in  19G7.  employment  having 
reached  225  and  rapidly  growing,  that  a  half 
m^JUon  dollars  worth  of  additional  equip- 
ment was  purchased,  .md  Leon  Chemical  i\- 
PLiitlcs.  Inc.  became  well  established  as  a 
leading  supplier  in  its  field 

Shortly  thereafter,  all  of  Leon's  Grand 
Rapids  operations  were  consolidated  under 
one  roof  at  658  Richmond  Street.  NW..  a 
plant  of  117.000  sq  ft  It  now  contains 
executive  and  sales  offices,  research  depart- 
ment, laboratory,  and  all  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities— Including  an  expanded  Injection 
molding  division  and.  most  recently,  a  highly 
aiitoinated   foam   molding   division. 

Even  so.  the  Nickolas  brothers  remain  dedi- 
cated  to   their  f«riginal   philosophy. 

,As  .\rihur  Nicholas,  president,  points  out, 
"We  are  rot  a  sales  company.  We  .ire  a  re- 
search, engineering  and  manufacturing  com. 
pany.  We  have  always  tried  to  analyze  our 
m.irkets.  understand  our  customers'  prolj- 
lems  and  help  solve  them." 

It  h.is  proved  a  winning  formula  Leon 
completed  Its  first  $5  million  sales  year  in 
1967.  but  employment  has  since  reached  300 
and  Is  still  climbing.  More  equipment  is  ar- 
ming almost  dally,  and   the  research   team 
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has  recently  developed  new  materials  and 
techniques  that  promise  to  revolutionize  cer- 
t.Un  procedures  now  used  In  the  automotive, 
appliance  and  furniture  fields — both  through 
improved  product  and  reductions  in  manu- 
•actiirlnj  costs  Patents  are  now  pending 
on  the  new  materials  and  processes,  and 
public  announcement  is  planned  for  the 
near  future  Most  other  Leon  products  are 
covered  bv  i)atents  held  by  the  company. 

The  Nickolas  brothers  are  talking  seriously 
of  1968  as  a  $7  million  year,  and  all  Indica- 
tions are  that  it  very  likely  will  be. 

This."  says  James  Nicholas,  executive 
vice-president,  "is  only  the  beginning.  We 
are  engaged  in  .i  prowth  business,  and  no- 
b(Kly  Is  more  dedicated  to  serving  It  than  we 
are" 

So,  If  yoti  should  hear  some  pessimist  la- 
menting the  loss  of  the  American  Dream — 
the  rainbow's  end  he  feels  can  never  be 
reached  as  In  the  Good  Old  Days — Just  re- 
member the  Nickolas  brothers,  and  the  fact 
that  the  same  driving  ambition  is  surely 
beating  In  the  hearts  of  many  other  young 
men  we  haven't  even  heard  of  yet! 


Protest 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  last  week's  happenings, 
starting  in  Atlanta,  with  the  killing  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  sub- 
sequent sacking  of  some  of  our  largest 
cities  by  criminal  elements  and  mob  rule, 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  paper  entitled,  simply,  ■'Pro- 
test." This  "Protest"  was  sent  to  me  on 
March  29,  1968,  well  before  the  current 
outbreak  of  lawlessness,  arson,  thieving, 
and  general  disintegration  of  law  and 
order.  This  statement  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Ben  F.  Tisinger,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who 
has  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head"  in  plain 
and  simple  terms  concerning  what  is 
happening  to  our  America,  Mr.  Tisinger, 
while  more  articulate  than  some,  states 
the  same  warnings  and  fears  that  many 
thousands  of  my  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  the  past  10  or  15  years. 
The  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  I  believe,  feel  the  same  as  Mr. 
Tisinger,  about  seeing  our  country 
handed  over  to  the  rabble-rousers,  the 
arsonists,  the  thieves,  the  lawless  of  all 
types,  and  the  Communist-inspired  doc- 
trinists. To  me  this  "protest"  from  Mr. 
Tisinger  is  alarmingly  timely  and  apro- 
pos of  the  past  week's  rape  of  our 
Capital  City  and  other  cities  in  this 
United  States,  where  mob  rule  has  all  but 
taken  over,  and  has  brought  one  part  of 
this  statement  into  the  limelight 
throughout  the  world — that  mob  rule 
did,  in  fact,  close  down  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  statement  follows: 
Protest 
I  By  Ben  F.  Tisinger,  Dallas,  Tex.) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  Is  presently  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  is  no  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — for  the  preservation  of  Justice 
,ind  the  protection  of  society — than  the  ox 
cart  and  the  stagecoach  would  be  in  trans- 
portation. 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  niodern  soci- 
ety Injustices  in  both  criminal  and  civil  l.iw. 
Consider,  for  example,  our  system  t)f  trynng 
a  man  for  a  crime,  ius  It  has  evolved  through 
the  court's  Interpretations 

A  man  is  murdered  DepciuilnR  cjii  his 
prominence,  the  event  is  mentioned  iiiinie- 
diately  over  the  radio.  Television  records 
much  of  the  happeniUL's.  and.  in  the  case  of 
the  ass;issination  of  President  Kennedy  and 
the  .subsequent  murder  of  lii.s  accused  assas- 
sin, ijhotogr.iphers  recorded  the  event.  Under 
;'bsiird  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  almost 
no  citiy^en  of  the  United  States  was  (lUalilUd 
to  be  a  Juror  in  the  trial  of  the  assassin 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  wa.s  written. 
until  about  the  year  1900.  communications 
were  so  slow  that  a  good  citizen  in  the  souih- 
ern  part  of  Dallas  Cotinty  would  not  have 
heard  about  a  crime  in  the  northern  i)art 
until  much  later,  if  at  all.  He  therefore  could 
not  have  formed  an  immediate  opinion  as 
to  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  accused 

In  this  day  and  age.  almost  every  citizen. 
within  24  hours,  has  some  sort  of  opinion  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  jierson  ac- 
cused. But  most  of  them — regardless  of  their 
opinions — are  perfectly  capable  of  revising 
those  opinions  on  the  basis  of  testimony  from 
competent  witnesses. 

The  accused  is  entitled,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  a  quick  trial.  Generally,  a  quick 
trial  is  the  Uist  thing  a  guilty  person  wanus. 
Now,  the  technicalities,  the  new  interpreta- 
tions and  the  new  rulings  make  u  i)os.slble 
for  a  murderer,  given  time  and  backing  of 
a  multitude  of  court  decisions  and  vath  a 
good  lawyer,  to  go  free. 

We  have  some  present  examples  in  which 
a  man  Imprisoned  for  several  years,  upon  his 
conviction  for  a  caplUvl  offense,  fiets  a  new 
trial  becatise  his  conlession  was  improperly 
introduced,  according  to  present  rulings.  The 
defendant,  with  a  new  trial  and  \«.lth  the 
state's  key  witnesses  having  died  in  the 
meantime,   goes   sc^t   free. 

Unheard  of  until  a  few  years  ago.  we  now 
have  the  lie  detector  test  Most  citizens  of 
the  United  States  would  hesitate  to  convict 
a  man  of  a  crime  who  could  successfully 
pass  this  test;  yet.  the  mere  mention  of  the 
results  of  such  a  test  during  the  course  of 
a  trial  provides  grounds  to  have  the  entire 
proceedings  thrown  out.  thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  interpretations.  If  a  con- 
victed man  were  allowed  to  take  such  a  test. 
the  results  should  be  considered  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no  man 
shall  be  compelled  to  testify  against  him- 
self. This  provision  was  Inserted,  and  rightly 
so,  to  prevent  the  torture  of  an  accused  per- 
son to  secure  a  confession.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  had  in  mind  the  innocent 
person  who  was  placed  In  jail,  who  was  given 
a  bread-and-water  diet — or  no  bread  and 
water  at  all — who  was  clubbed,  who  was  kept 
awake,  dazzled  with  lights,  given  forcible 
enemas,  or  had  his  private  parts  compressed 
until  the  pain  was  unbearable.  The  innocent 
man  talked.  He  confessed  to  something  he 
did  not  do. 

The  Supreme  Court,  from  this  point  of 
departure,  has  now  made  it  impossible  for 
a  Jury  to  be  told  whether  a  confession  was 
made,  even  if  it  was  obtained  under  the 
rigorous  and  ridiculous  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  interpretations  thus 
dwell  on  technicalities  Instead  of  justice,  be- 
cause the  courts  has  lost  sight  of  the  Con- 
stitution's historical  frame  of  reference. 

Concurrent  with  miscarriages  of  justice. 
there  has  been  a  breakdown  in  respect  for 
and  obedience  to  the  law.  In  fifty  years  this 
country  has  changed  from  a  rural  society  to 
an  urban  one.  In  the  day  of  the  automobile, 
with  the  necessary  laws  regulating  speed,  the 
most  law-abiding  citizen  will  sometimes 
break  the  law  by  exceeding  the  speed  limit. 
Allowances  should  be  and  oft  times  are  made 
for  such.  This  fact  alone  has  created  a  sort 
of  contempt  for  the  law. 
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This  Is  especially  true  with  the  yoiuig- 
ster  the  boy  or  fiirl  who  begins  to  drive  an 
automobile  and  who  continually  breaks  the 
speed  limit.s  The  "cop"  Is  the  man  t<)  avoid, 
and  the  ease  with  which  this  can  be  done 
begins  to  give  the  younger  person — or  the 
older  person,  for  ihat  matter — a  contempt 
lor  tlie  law  To  violate  the  law  thus  becomes 
the  sporting  thing  to  do. 

.Tust  now  the  (  ountry  Is  in  n  f^tate  of  shock 
lecause  of  our  riots  The  core  of  mo.st  of  the 
riots  .spems  to  be  the  youngster  who  has  never 
been  criiitrolled  :tl  home  or  on  the  streets  or 
v,'ho  has  never  paid  a  penalty  for  vlolatlim 
the  law.  He  does  nio.st  of  the  burnlm;  and 
looting,  hill  the  adult  who  may  jirolit  by  the 
disorder  can  j.niinote  and  direct  tlie  riot 
while  hldlnt;  salilv  behind  the  .screen  of  ..cts 
coiiiniltLed  by  iniMiulded  youngster.s 

There  is  no  l.'iisic  dlllerence  between  tlic 
riots  in  the  Neero  slums  and  the  riot-s  iiround 
a  drive-m  haniluirger  stand,  in  the  one,  tliC 
inl.ss:;uided  Netrro  boy  and  girl  do  most  of  the 
daniaiie;  in  the  other,  the  youths  who  coni- 
init  the  oflenses  are  olton  from  the  wealthiest 
1  amines  .and  laritest  homes  Both,  however, 
share  a  comnioii  contempt  lor  the  law  and 
lor  discipline 

The  Constitution  guarantees  citizens  tliC 
right  to  assemble  peaceably.  It  is  a  precious 
right;  but.  under  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  this  nttht  now  allows  a  group  ol  pe<jple 
to  a.ssenible  on  Main  Street  and  block  trailic. 
to  mass  around  the  White  House  and  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  to  disrupt  the  conduct  oi 
our  nation's  business,  and  to  descend  upi-n 
.•-chool  property  and  the  college  campus  so 
that  students  and  teachers  cannot  carry  on 
the  proce.ss  of  education. 

Supreme  Court  interpretations  have  al- 
lowed this  right  to  be  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
extreme  .And.  as  a  result,  the  iiation  now 
conlronts  a  crisis — majority  rule  versus  mob 
rule. 

,\s  this  right  is  now  interpreted,  the  Presi- 
dent s  home — the  White  House — can  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  mob  of  persons  so  that  no  one 
can  enter  or  leave  the  premises  A  group  ol 
people,  with  or  without  good  intentions.  <  an 
invade  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  thereby 
stopping  any  decisions  the  Justices  are  about 
Uj  make 

It  is  proposed  that  the  halls  of  Congress  be 
Invaded  by  such  a  group,  thereby  stopping 
all  normal  procedure  Under  present  interpre- 
tations of  the  law.  hall  a  million  [leople  (an 
Invade  the  City  of  Washlnguin  and  lom- 
pletely  .stop  all  1  unctions  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  mobs  of  Pans  t(X*k  over,  the 
French  Assembly  moved  to  Versailles  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  no  intentujn 
iii  permuting  mobs,  operating  under  the  ban- 
ner of  tree  .•^peech.  to  force  the  Congress  oi 
the  United  .States  to  move  out  of  Washing- 
ton, or  the  Legislature  to  move  out  of  the 
Capitol  in  .Austin,  or  the  City  Council  ol 
Dallas  to  move  out  of  the  City  Hall. 

This  is  the  leellng  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States.  And  that  major- 
ity is  going  to  demand  that  its  Congress,  us 
President,  its  legislatures  and  governors  tee 
to  it  that  mobs  do  not  control  or  mterlcre 
with  the  business  ol  our  country. 

The  disorders  in  France  that  forced  the 
government  to  move  outside  at  Pans  b^re 
heavily  on  tiie  minds  of  those  who  framed  our 
Constitution  'n.ey  should  not  Ije  lorgoi  by 
us.  These  men  .-et  :i.side  Uie  District  i  1  Co- 
lumbia, which  IS  neither  a  state,  a  part  ol  a 
stale,  nor  subject  to  any  state's  laws.  In 
theory  at  leait.  the  district  was  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Congress. 

TTie  founding  fathers  proposed  that  Con- 
gress should  l3e  in  absolute,  direct  control  o: 
any  community  in  which  the  capitol  \i.as 
situated.  The  very  planning  of  the  layout  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  emphasizes  the  intent  </I 
Congress  never  to  be  put  at  the  mercy  ol  the 
mob 

It  IS  questionable  whether  any  inhabitant 
of  the  City  of  Washington  should  have  the 
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rltcht.  to  vote  on  thf  local  ,«rralrs  of  the  city 
Its  Police  Deparunent  should  be  directly  re- 
(»p.>n«lb!e  to  the  Preoldent  or  the  Congrem  to 
ensure  that  no  group  or  clique  could  ever 
Like  jver  Uie  uusluees  ot  the  jjovertiment  uf 
tlio  enr.lre  United  States  lnhabtUuit«  if  the 
Distxlct  of  Columbia  should  ha\e  the  rlifht  U) 
vote  but  in  the  jUiite  uf  tlieir  orlifln  ■«•  of 
their  choosing,  and  not  in  the  District  of 
C'oUimbia 

We  need  only  consult  hiau>ry  to  see  the 
lijaiUrlty  between  current  excesses  In  the 
United  iiUites  and  those  which  (xrcurred 
during  the  French  Revolution  These  excesses 
.ire  not  ind  should  not  be  necessary  to 
change  the  li»w  of  the  lund  m  a  country 
where  the  bnllot  is  salejifij:iTde<l  iis  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  which  the  will  of  the 
miijorlly  of   the   people  is  expressed 

The  founders  ■>(  our  go'.ernmeiit  framed  .i 
Ci)n--.titutlon  that  provides  for  elections  by 
the  pe<:iple  Die  members  of  the  groups 
pk-ketlng  Uie  White  House,  or  the  Congress, 
or  the  legislrtture  of  any  sutte.  or  the  city 
council  of  any  t»jwn  m  the  ixmntry,  either 
fulled  to  exerci.se  their  right  to  vole,  or  the 
election  results  disclosed  tiiem  to  be  in  a 
minority 

I'h?  litws  *e  now  hA\e  were  pAssed  by  rep- 
r-';>«tntu.tives  of  the  people,  who  were  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  as  w:is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Adult  members  of 
any  protest  group  had  Uie  rlgiit  to  vote  for 
the  President,  for  Congressmen,  and  oUier 
elected  representatuee  But  based  on  their 
j<:lions.  a.pp!irfntly  few  of  them  voted  for  the 
c.mdldates  who  were  ultimately  elected. 

IrreapecUve  of  how  these  people  voted,  if 
the  ^A-'s  i-If  elected  officials  do  not  meet  with 
their  approval,  they  have  the  right  to  vote 
now  agiuost  tnose  officials.  More  than  that, 
they  have  the  right  to  persiiade  other  citizens 
to  vote  lis  they  a  i. 

If  la  mrtlvirjual  believes  thiit  hii  ••ierted 
grverriment  Is  wrong.  .And  that  its  leaders  are 
incompeten'.  he  can  correct  the  wrong  and 
remove  the  Incompetent  if  he  will  Join  others 
of  like  belief  in  casting  a  majority  vote  But 
IX  he  fails  to  vote,  or  If  his  ideas  were  not 
Accepted  by  »  majority  m  .in  election,  he  has 
no  right  To  resort  to  organizing  and  par- 
ticipating   n  the  acts  of  .i  mob 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  republic 
founded  on  democratic  principles  Every  cit- 
izen twentv-one  vears  of  age  or  older  has  the 
r'.ght  to  vot'?.  .find  should  vote.  f<jr  those  who 
w  Mild  represent  him  In  his  precinct,  his  city. 
his  itate  or  in  the  federal  government  of  the 
United   States 

He  is  committed  to  the  Idea  that  a  ma- 
jority rules  That  idea  may  sometimes  father 
an  injustice,  but  we  know  no  better  system 
If  U  works  imperfectly,  it  Is  because  too 
many  people  fall  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vof* 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
along  with  those  of  the  states  anrl  the  laws 
passed  by  all  legislative  bodies,  are  designed 
to  pr<>tect  the  individual-  to  give  him  com- 
plete freedom  pnnsistent  with  the  rights  of 
other  .-itizens 

This  concept  may  work  imperfectly,  but  it 
U  the  best  .system  of  government  yet  de%'ise<l 
by  man.  It  is  devised  to  permit  any  citizen 
to  go  .ibout  his  business  so  long  .i»  thnt  busi- 
ness does  not  infringe  c)n  some  other  citizen  s 
r:(»hts. 

Every  citl/.en  h,is  certain  rights  *hlch  are 
siiranteed  to  him  by  his  Constitution.  But 
►•  rights  cannot  be  construed  to  be  the 
ixr.e  rights  of  any  group,  no  matter  how 
•incere  the  members  are.  to  pre-empt  for 
them-selves  the  right  to  occupy  Main  Street 
for  the  purpose  oi  \  p  irade  or  a  public  meet- 
irig  without  the  approval  .;if  the  proper  au- 
t.^o^ltles.  duly  elected  by  the  people  A  group 
has  no  right  to  occupy  Main  Street,  for  the 
purpose  of  assembly.  Lf  this  acUvlty  Inter- 
feres with  the  other  citizens  who  have  busl- 
ner«  there. 

No  group   representing   i   minority   of  tb« 
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people  has  the  right  to  picket  the  White 
House  or  cU^  the  sidewalks  and  streets 
artMind  it  or  to  invatle  the  halls  of  Congress 
or  U)  swamp  the  Supreme  Court 

If  It  should  develop  lluit  sinh  a  griiiip  rep- 
resents the  majority  It  Ls  this  KToup  s  right- 
more  than  that,  it  Is  Its  duty-  U)  pass  laws 
that  m.ike  assembly  on  the  grounds  of  the 
White  House  in  the  halls  of  Cmzress  '>r  on 
the  streets  of  Dallas,  unnecessary.  But. 
in  light  of  develiipmertu.  ni<j«t  of  the  groups 
picket  public  grounds  fi>r  the  publicity  they 
receive,    and    not    f..r    political    purpoHes 

I  think  L«jndon.  Kngland  h.is  iiit  upon 
a  wonderful  plan  It  provlde.s  a  park  where 
any  citizen,  or  group  of  citizens,  <an  go  and 
express  ideas  If  the  ideas  .ire  good,  they  are 
-sometimes  taken  up  by  the  pe<.i)le  and  made 
the  Uw  of  the  land  But  If  the  ideas  fail  to 
convince  the  public,  at  least  the  .s[«akers 
have   enjoyed    their   own    spouting   i.if 

Dall.vs  his  no  such  lacllltv.  at  present 
lt.,s  ^ueets  ire  designed  for  the  u.se  of  lu 
citizens  And  I  as  an  Individual,  have  the 
right  Ui  move  along  those  stJeeta  In  the  fiur- 
sult  of  my  business,  or  for  any  other  lawful 
purpfwe  No  citizen  or  group  of  niizens  la 
the  city  has  the  right  to  congregate  so  that 
other  citizens  ounnot  use  the  street.s  for 
the  piirp<«es  for  which  they  were  Intended. 
Any  citizen,  or  group  of  citizens,  has  the 
right  to  request  permission  to  p.irade  But 
the  citizen  or  group  has  no  right  to  u<e  the 
constitutional  guarantees  on  iussembly.  at 
any  time  It  sees  ht.  as  an  excuse  for  hood- 
lums to  rasort  to  mob  Uictlcs. 

No  minister  of  the  gospel,  .md  no  Black 
.Vl'!sllm.<i.  li.id  tlie  right— without  an  author- 
ised permit  -to  atart  speaking  on  the  corner 
of  .M-iln  and  .Akard  md  creating  a  crowd 
that  win  prevent  other  citizens  from  us- 
ing tJiose  streets  in  pursuit  of  their  regular 
business  or  pleasure 

our  exp>en»lve  college  campu.ses  were  de- 
velope<t  for  Uie  purpose  of  permitting  voung 
men  .md  young  women  to  be  educated  Their 
main  support  comes  from  the  taxpayers,  who 
support  with  their  money  and  pravers  the 
many  schools  and  colleges  in  this  country. 
Recent  disturbances  .suggest  that  the  time 
Is  iibout  here  when  a  group  of  student.s  cui 
l&lte  over  a  ichool,  or  at  leiust  Interfere  with 
Uie  management  of  the  school. 

The  taxpayer  is  getting  tired  of  paving 
tuxes  to  support  a  school  that  .iccepta  the 
roving  f.tudent  who  tnunps  from  <jne  school 
to  mother  la  dlffereiit  states,  and  Uvea  off 
the  monies  provided  to  help  the  indigent  but 
worthy  persons  who  truly  want  to  go  to 
school. 

No  group  ot  students  at  the  college  or 
'inlverslty  has  the  right  to  take  over  the 
campus.  If  the  group  is  right.  It  has  the 
privilege  of  appealing  to  .ill  citizens  of  the 
country  And  If  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate concurs,  there  Is  no  need  for  the  mob: 
the  grievance  will  be  satisfied  through  the 
democratic  process 

But  If  the  majority  does  not  agree,  then 
the  majority  has  the  right  through  its  prop- 
er ofBccrs — to  stop  such  unlawful  activities. 
Just  as  every  taxpayer  has  a  stake  la  tax- 
Hupportcd  colleges  and  universities,  he  also 
sh.ires  In  the  supfKirt  of  government-spon- 
sored •  public  housing  "  A  man  s  home  la  his 
caatle  This  Is  good  English  law  We  have, 
m.  .re  or  less,  subscrlbetl  to  it  But  we  now 
have  au  entirely  new  concept  -the  housing 
development  that  traces  Us  heritage  to  the 
taxpayer  s  purse 

There  are.  unfortunately,  many  Instances 
when  a  p<xir  family  moved  into  a  nice,  clean, 
new  .ipurtment— with  hot  and  cold  running 
water  and  all  the  conveniences  for  modem 
living— and  In  sixty  days  the  apartment  Is 
a  shambles  The  floors  and  walls  are  scarred. 
The  commode  Is  stopped  up  There  Is  a  smell 
cil  urine  In  the  air 

In  such  cases,  under  proper  safeguard, 
such  projects  should  be  regularly  Inspected 
to  nee  that  the  rights  of  the  taxpayer— the 
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majority    whose    monies    built    the   edifice — 
are  protected    homestead  or  not 

The  whole  problem  Is  that  our  laws,  court 
decisions  and  public  attitudes  are  based  on 
dealing  wtlh  an  agricultural  s(xlety.  Two 
generations  n^'»  t>0  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion lived  in  a  rural  .setting;  tmlay  we  ;ire 
fa.st  .ipproachlng  the  time  when  l»o  jn  r  cent 
will   live  In  an   urban  setting 

The  United  States  Sui.renie  Court  has 
Interpreted  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  mean  that 
a  mans  .ar  Is  his  castle,  even  though  the 
automobile  did  not  exist,  and  probablv  \v.ts 
not  dreamed  of.  when  the  BUI  of  Hl^^us  was 
adopted 

On  that  theory,  no  pence  officer  has  the 
right  to  collect  evidence  for  any  offense 
other  tlian  the  one  lor  which  tiie  driver 
was  stopped  For  example,  a  man  Is  stopped 
for  speeding  His  car  may  be  full  of  ihe  loot 
he  Just  collected  m  a  robbery  Bui  the  peace 
otlker  is  allowed  to  collect  evidence  only  on 
the  speeding  charge.  This  is  why  newspapers 
rept>rt  that  the  bodies  of  nuirdered  men 
can  be  carried  under  the  turtle  b.ick  without 
discovery  by  the  authorities 

In  the  recent  past  we  subscribed  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  man  who  did  not  work 
could  not  eat  At  that  time  the  Negro  or 
the  poor  white— and  most  of  them  were 
poor— had  full  sl>mach.s  In  spite  of  the 
tales  of  Grandfather  about  how  liard  he 
worked  on  the  farm,  he  actually  worked 
less  than  100  days  a  year  It  is  true  that  12 
to  15  hours  a  day  was  not  considered  loo 
long,  when  there  was  work  to  do.  but  over 
.1  12-month  period  the  average  Individual 
had  nothing  much  to  do. 

The  poor  Negro  or  the  poor  white  lived 
\ery  wcM  on  the  corn  meal  from  the  corn 
he  grew  m  the  little  patch,  on  the  rabblt-s 
and  birds  he  killed,  and  the  fish  he  caueht 
Money  was  desirable,  but  It  was  not  a  neces- 
sity Tlie  average  little  two-room  log  house 
was  a  happy  place,  and,  to  its  inmates,  a 
comfortable  place. 

Inventors  hke  Silas  McCormick.  Robert 
rullon.  Ell  Whitney  and  others  started  the 
currents  moving  toward  the  towns  and  cities. 
Forced  or  enticed  olf  the  f.irm — and  It  had 
to  be  one  way  or  the  other— the  white  man 
i>r  Negro  Lost  his  Independence  and  bec.ime 
dependent  on  wages  Meanwhile  he  pimed 
some  pleasures  and  some  advantages  which 
added  to  his  enjoyment  and  his  well-being, 
so  l_.ag  as  he  had  work  to  do  for  which 
he  could  t>e  paid. 

Leaving  his  famili.ir  surroundings  on  the 
farm,  the  .Nettro  moved  to  town  and  liked 
what  he  saw.  Whether  the  lights  were  the 
kerosene  lamp  or  the  electric  lamp,  he  was 
attracted  to  the  brightness  of  them.  And 
ever  since,  he  has  preferred  to  lix-.ate  near 
downtown  Lf  liis  dwelling  was  older  than 
others,  to  him  it  seemed  a  mansion,  and  he 
was  happiest  Just  !>elng  with  !iis  own  kind. 
.After  the  Civil  War.  white  and  Negro  at- 
tetided  the  same  church  and  listened  to  'he 
s:ijne  sermon.  The  Negro  man  who  felt  the 
urge  to  [)reach.  and  his  wife,  who  felt  the 
urge  to  shout,  did  so  more  happily  in  the 
congregation  composed  solely  of  their  own 
race,  and  some  years  after  the  Civil  War. 
whites  and  Negroes  had  separate  congrega- 
tions. 

In  call  .IS  well  i\s  criminal  law.  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  are  tending  to  ruin 
the  country.  The  right  of  eminent  domain 
Is  a  prime  example. 

If  the  country  is  to  progress,  the  govern- 
ment must  retain  the  right  to  acquire  land 
for  roads,  for  railroads,  for  pipelines,  utilities, 
parks,  schools  and  many  other  purposes.  The 
land  .  '.vner  rightly  or  wrongly  demands  riore 
for  his  properly  than  it  is  worth. 

The  laws  of  the  country  have  provided  ihe 
proper  machinery  for  doing  Justice  both  to 
the  gijvernment  .md  to  the  owner  of  the 
property  But.  .is  the  .Supreme  Court  has  in- 
terpreted the  Constitution,  the  process  is 
absurd.    Neither    the    government    nor    the 
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property  owner  can  ever  be  certain  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  decision. 

In  case  of  such  a  dispute  between  the  gov- 
ernmental body  and  the  property  owner,  the 
case  is  decided  by  a  Jury.  So  far,  so  good. 
However,  under  Supreme  Court  rulings,  no 
witness  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  can 
commit  perjury,  no  matter  what  he  swears. 

The  Witness  gives  what  he  says  Is  his 
opinion,  under  oath.  A  man  testifying  only 
to  his  opinion  cannot  be  charged  with 
perjury. 

Under  another  absurd  ruling,  the  Jury 
is  not  allowed  to  see  the  subject  property. 
The  Jury  deciding  on  the  v.alue  of  a  piece 
of  property  .should  be  placed  in  a  bus  or 
other  conveyance  and  taken  to  inspect  the 
property.  They  should  also  be  allowed  to  see 
property  which  witnesses  have  cited  as  be- 
ing of  comparable  value.  If  this  were  done, 
many  a  witness  testifying  as  to  his  opinion 
would  have  a  red  face  and  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  jury  in  the  value  of  his  testimony. 

From  time  to  time  the  newspajiers  In 
Dallas  have  recorded  unreasonable  awards 
granted  to  landowners  as  a  result  of  testi- 
mony that  would  not  stand  up  under  In- 
spection, yet  was  represented  by  skilled  law- 
yers playing  on  the  emotions  of  the  Jurors. 

Recently  the  press  stated  that  the  cost  of 
acquiring  land  for  Lake  Forney  exceeded  the 
original  estimate  by  six  million  dollars.  Had 
It  been  possible  for  Jurors  to  inspect  the 
land,  the  City  of  Dallas — which  means  the 
taxpayer — would  have  saved  at  least  four  or 
live  million  dollars. 

While  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  big, 
new  airport  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth, 
I  am  also  aware  that  the  site  will  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  It  should.  Thla 
penalty,  of  course,  will  be  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer. It  can  be  charged  completely  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  its  rulings  that  the  jury 
cannot  view  either  the  land  in  question  or 
land  that  witnesses  cite  as  being  of  com- 
parable value. 

This  and  other  injustices — unrealistic  rul- 
ings on  the  process  of  trying  a  man  for  a 
crime,  absurd  expansion  of  the  right  of  peace- 
able assembly,  the  breakdown  in  respect  for 
and  obedience  to  the  law.  the  riots,  and  the 
chaos  on  the  college  campus — can  be  traced 
directly  to  one  single  source: 

As  the  Supreme  Court  presently  interprets 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
serves  the  needs  of  our  modern  nation  no 
better  than  the  ox  cart  or  stagecoach,  would 
fulill  our  needs   for  modern   transportation. 


The  Hates  of  General  Ky 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day last,  April  7,  the  Washington  Post 
gave  the  text  of  an  interview  conducted 
by  Miss  Oriana  Fallaci  with  Gen.  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky,  former  head  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  now  its  Vice  President.  Miss 
Fallaci  is  a  correspondent  for  the  Milan, 
Italy,  L"Europco,  a  weekly  magazine.  Her 
interview  took  place  with  General  Ky  in 
the  house  where  he  lives  in  the  daytime 
with  his  family,  who  move  into  the  In- 
dependence Palace  at  night  for  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
verbatim  interview  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  may  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

General  Kv  Catalogs  All  His  Hates 
the  clo.ser  evil 

Miss  Fallaci.  Gen.  Ky,  many  disconcert- 
ing things  are  told  about  you.  but  the  most 
disconcerting  Is  the  one  you  said  a  few  days 
ago:  "I  know  that  someone  is  trying  to  kill 
me.  But  this  someone  will  not  be  a  Com- 
munist." 

Gen.  Ky  Exactly  so  If  .'^unipone  kllK  nie 
It  will  not  be  a  Communist  It  will  be  .some- 
one on  the  other  side  someone  lor  whom  I 
am  much  more  uncomlortnble  than  I  am  lor 
the  Communists 

Not  all  the  evil  is  on  tiip  Communist  side 
The  corruption  is  among  us.  among  (jur 
leaders.  Nine  out  of  ten  are  corrupted.  .And 
as  I  am  the  only  one  to  recouni/ie  it.  to 
admit  It.  many  people  (jbviously  hate  me  and 
have  their  interest   to  eliminate   nie 

Politicians  don't  like  me  because  I  am  not 
a  ix)llticlan.  because  I  am  not  a  diplomat. 
because  I  denounce  this  regime  us  an  mttli- 
clent  one,  an  incapable  one,  :ind  because 
I  say  that  democracy  exists  in  it  only  as  a 
name. 

Americans  don't  like  me  because  I  tell 
them  what  I  think,  and  I  accuse  them  of 
lying.  Americans  claim  to  be  here  in  the 
name  of  their  principles  of  democr.acy  and 
freedom.  I  do  not  believe  them;  at  the  best. 
I  believe  them  50  per  cent. 

Americans  are  not  here  for  democracy  or 
freedom;  they  are  here  to  ocfend  their  in- 
terests. And  not  always  do  tncir  interests 
coincide  with  the  interests  of  Vietnam. 
Americans  are  here  because  they  want  to 
stay  in  Asia,  to  fight  communism,  in  Asia, 
not  because  they  care  for  us.  They  do  not 
understand  what  we  need;  they  do  not  un- 
derstand our  tragedy. 

Look  at  that  Robert  Kennedy  who  says: 
"Democracy,  freedom.'  Words  His  concept  of 
democracy  and  freedom  is  simply  ridiculous 
to  me,  because  it  is  always  these  ble:  j>owerful 
countries  talking  about  democracy  and  free- 
dom which  create  colonialism.  "They  begin 
with  saying:  "We  are  here  to  help  you"  And 
then  they  become  bosses,  and  then  they 
become  colonialists    Enough  with  that 

Miss  Fallaci.  General  Ky.  are  you  speak- 
ing about  revolution? 

General  Ky.  I  sure  am.  What  Americans 
do  not  understand  is  that  South  'Vietnam 
needs  a  revolution  to  counter  the  ideal  of 
revolution  from  North  Vietnam,  to  demon- 
strate that  not  only  in  North  Vietnam  there 
is   a   need   for   Justice. 

Americans  want  to  institute  m  .South 
Vietnam  a  kind  of  democratic  regime  they 
have  in  mind;  respect  for  the  laws,  freedorn 
of  speech  and  so  on.  Elections  But  what  does 
it  mean  to  speak  of  elections  to  someone  who 
dies  of  starvation?  What  does  It  mean  to  talk 
about  legislative  f)ower.  executive  power. 
when  all  that  you  need  is  a  bowl  of  rice  for 
your  children? 

When  you  go  in  the  villaces  and  you  speak 
to  the  peasants  about  voting,  they  answer  by 
telling  you  that  they're  hungry.  They  don't 
care  about  democracy;  they  care  about  social 
Justice.  So  for  me.  democracy  means  social 
justice — that  is.  distribution  of  the  land, 
building  of  houses  and  FChool.t.  no  more 
starvation. 

In  most  nf  the  cases,  the  men  who  have 
been  elected  in  South  Vietnam  are  iiot  ihe 
men  that  people  want:  they  do  not  represent 
the  people.  The  people  voted  for  them  bc- 
cai^se  someone  told  them  to  vote.  Our  last 
elections  were  a  loss  of  lime  and  money,  a 
mockery.  They  were  only  useful  to  elect  a 
regime  which  is  wrong  and  corrupted  and 
weak  and  would  fall  immediately  with  a 
I  evolution. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  so  because  I  share 
the  responsibility  of  those  elections.  I  have 
been  voted  in  them  and  I  am  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  such  a  regime.  But  at  least  I  recognize 
the  evil  where  the  evil  Is  and  I  say  that  laws 
must  be  changed,  because  what  we  now  have 
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are  laws  that  defend  the  rich    We  need  new 
laws  to  defend  the  poor 

Miss  F'ALLACi  General  Ky.  this  is  what  Ho 
Chi  Minh  says,  and  what  the  Vletcong  !  ay 
This  is  soci.alism.  Marxism. 

General  Kt.  Who  denies  it?  I  am  not  alr.iid 
of  the  word  socialism  It  is  the  Amem  ans 
who  pronounce  the  word  sociali.sm  as  i!  it 
were   a  dirty   word 

You  say  I  :im  :i  M.ir.xist  It  is  not  the  lirst 
time  th:it  a  Kuropean  .'Liys  this  l-i  me  .So 
maybe  I  am  .i  Marxist,  Who  cares-'  I  (i(;n't 
k:i'.w  Marx,  nor  i:npel.s  iior  ar.y  of  these  white 
pcoi)lc  who  were  born  m  Europe,  rh(y  v,r.jie 
theories,  and  I  have  no  time  to  lose  with 
theories. 

Frankly.  I  don't  read  I  am  not  even 
ashamed  to  admit  that  my  education  is  rather 
jjoor  I  only  studied  in  high  school  and 
slopped  studying  when  I  was  18  years  old 
and  the  French  closed  the  schools  to  .send 
us  to  the  war 

I  am  a  i)ilc  t  I  have  spent  my  life  vsitii 
airplanes,  not  reading  the  bfxjks  of  this  Marx 
and  this  Engels,  I  couldn't  care  less  to  know 
that  this  Marx  discovered  that  the  i«)or 
must  not  be  jioor.  I  don't  need  his  discovery 
to  know  such  an  elementary  thine  I  am  a 
yellow  man.  I  am  an  .Asiatic,  and  I  know 
what  my  country  needs  much  better  tliaii 
all  those  white  people  writing  b(Xjks 

Miss  Fallaci.  The  fact  remains.  Gen  Ky. 
that  had  you  read  those  books,  you  would 
realize  they  say  the  same  things  as  tho.';e 
people  that  you  are  fighting  Could  you  tell 
nie  why  you  tight  the  Comniunlst.s'' 

General  Ky.  Well,  as  I  told  you.  I  liiily  know 
what  I  .see  here  in  my  country  And  what  I 
see  about  the  Communists  in  my  country, 
well.  I  don't  like  it  I  mean  I  don't  like  to 
see  a  son  who  condemns  his  mother  In  the 
name  of  the  party;  I  don't  like  a  party  that 
in  the  name  of  an  ideology  destroys  the  fam- 
ily and  the  sentiments:  I  don't  like  a  society 
where  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  the  party 
Because  it  Is  true  that  I  am  against  the  free- 
dom which  causes  disorders  and  prevents  so- 
cial justice,  but  it  is  also  true  that  I  am 
acainst  the  dictatorship. 

I  don't  know  how  to  explain  Maybe  I  (an 
explain  it  so:  I  don't  like  the  Catholics  and 
the  Communists  resemble  the  Catholics  so 
much.  They  belong  to  the  party  exactly  as  the 
Catholics  belong  to  the  Church.  Fanatically 
So  this  is  why  I  fight  the  Communists. 

But  1  certainly  don't  reproach  them  for 
•heir  program  of  distributing  richness  and 
I  perfectly  agree  with  them  when  they  take 
the  land  of  the  rich  and  give  ii  to  the  poor 
I  perfectly  agree  with  them  when  thev  give 
a  rifle  to  a  peasant  and  say  lo  him:  'Fight 
for  a  better  life  "  I  perfectly  agree  with  them 
when  they  abolish  the  privileged  clas.ses  and 
when  they  say  that  the  system  of  division 
of  classes  is  wrong.  As  Confucius  says,  we 
must  raise  the  poor  and  hjwer  the  rich  until 
they  meet  at  a  level  where  evervbody  <  an 
live   harmoniously,   totally   integrated 

Miss  Fallaci  Gen  Ky.  did  it  never  occur  lo 
you  to  doubt  whether  you  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  barricadeV  Did  it  ever  occur  yoi. 
to  think  that  you  could  well  .-^lav  with  .'lo 
Chi  Minh'.' 

General  Kv  Well,  if  my  desliiiy  had  iicen 
dilterent.  I  could  have  been  on  his  side  But 
what  would  I  be  today'  1  would  l:e  a  l.tilo 
functionary  lost  in  the  c.idres  (.'  the  pariy 
as  thousands  of  oil'.ers,  completely  silenced 
by  them,  and  I  wouldn't  be  .ible  to  do  a 
thing.  Staying  im  this  side  on  the  b.irrirade 
instead.  I  ;;m  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  I  can  do 
sumrlhing.  Because  if  it  is  true  that  a 
swallow  does  not  make  the  spring,  it  is  alto 
true  that  a  s'-vallow  announces  the  sprinc. 

Of  course,  everything  would  have  been 
easier  for  me  at  the  other  side  of  the  b.irn- 
cade.  Probably  I  would  be  less  unhappy,  loo 
But  I  also  would  be  more  inipotent.  .ind  I 
could  not  dream  my  revolution. 

Miss  F/iLLAi  1  However  Gen  Ky.  ehould 
you  one  day  understand  that  vou  were  un- 
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able  to  ivhievf  yoar  revolution  and  that  ymi 
had  rhoaen  "he  wronc  Mde  of  the  bwrrlcntle 
would  yo'i  be  rwidy  to  i^  to  the  other  side"" 

O^nerai  Kt  So  When  a  man  chcwjses  an 
Ideal  or  ,i  w.ty  '."  realize  an  Ideal  he  must 
follow  it  until  'he  end  '*M'hout  ■hitngitiit  svs- 
'em  Shovild  I  understand  s<>f)ner  or  later 
',;■.  I'  I  had  chosen  the  wrong  wuv  and  the 
Ar^riit  ■iide  of  the  barrlrade,  I  would  prefer 
•o  ille 

1  know  very  well  thnt  my  ehole*  I*  not 
e.i.iv  i»nd  will  be  verv  painful  I  know  very 
well  that  the  Communists  and  I  hive  many 
dreims  in  common  common  li«n:et«  com- 
mon iilms  I  Know  very  well  that  the  -vstem 
of  this  side  of  the  barricade  is  wTong,  but  It 
wouldn't  mnke  iny  senje  to  .ib.indon  i  wrong 
system  for  .mother  wr'inR  system 

Ni.  I  Aill  iie-.cr  i{o  with  Theoi  li  '.etter 
die  than  .idmit  to  ti.ive  chooen  ; lie  wrong 
w:iy  The  only  thing  umt  I  can  admit  now 
Is  that   my  choice  is  not  verv  practical 

Ml!W  P*LLA(  I  Do  you  really  believe  voull 
succeed  or   you   only  dream   to  succeed"* 

General  Kt  I  believe  in  my  destiny  so  I 
believe  I'll  succeed  Unless  they  kill  me  If 
they  don't  kill  me  I  should  win  because  I 
am  not  with  the  minority  The  mass  .>f  the 
people  Uiat  is.,  the  poor,  the  peasiints.  are 
with  me  .^nd  It  is  on  the  p<xir  on  the  petul- 
ant*, that  one  must  count  for  a  revolution. 
not  on  the  Intellectuals  on  the  middle-class 
people  He  who  is  not  hunt;ry  does  not  shoot 
well,  or  does  not  sluKit  at  all  My  revolution 
must  be  done  with  '^he  peasant*  .itid  by  the 
pe  usant-s  and  tor  the  peasanls 

Miss  P*LLAti  This  IS  what  Mao  Tse-tung 
says 

Oenernl  Kt  Mao  Tse-tung  is  ,i  Chinese, 
iiul  the  Chinese  have  been  our  enemJes  for 
+000  years  .^^11  our  history  demonstrates  that 
the  Chines*  only  want  to  absorb  us,  destroy 
us.  and  what  a  Chinese  says  can  never  agree 
with   what  a   Vietnamese   >uys 

We  hate  them  in  the  South  .is  well  .ts  In 
the  North  And  when  Nome  .\mericans  say 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  ask  the  I'hlnese  to 
intervene  in  this  war  with  their  troops.  I 
.answer  You  are  -razy.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  a 
Vietnamese  and  he  hates  the  Chinese  .ts  I 
hate  them  .lad  he  knows  that  calling  on 
the  Chinese  would  be  the  misUike  of  his 
life  Should  the  Chinese  come  to  Vietnam 
we  all  would  reunite  the  South  .\nd  the 
North.  Comnuinlst.i  and  Nationalists,  and 
we  would  rtght  them  together  and  ill  our 
problems  would  be  rliuilly  resolved  md  our 
country  would  not   r>e  divided  .uiy  more. 

Miss  F»LL.*ti  (Veil  Ky  what  do  vou  think 
of  the  Vietcong  '  What  do  you  think  of  this 
tight  t)etween  brothers'  Can  you  consider 
the  Vietcung   as  brothers' 

Cienera.  Kt  \  brother  Is  .i  man  who  is 
with  me  when  I  .im  sad  and  when  I  am 
happy  A  brother  is  a  man  who  thinks  like 
me.  .md  the  Vietcong  don  t  think  like  me 
They  speak  my  language,  they  have  my  same 
bU>id.  my  country,  but  they  are  not  my 
brothers  The  m(->st  I  can  do  is  to  feel  pity  for 
them  when  I  see  them  dead 

This  may  scandalize  you.  but  should  you 
have  put  the  <.ime  ciuestlon  to  the  .Amer- 
ican.s  during  their  Civil  War.  they  would 
base  answered  the  ~ame  thing  Now  the 
Americans  are  united  A  day  will  come  when 
mv  country  will  be  united,  too.  like  America. 
and  I  will  not  shoot  what  you  call  my  broth- 
ers any  more:  they  wlU  not  shoot  me  any 
more 

This  15  our  destiny  and  the  destiny  I  :\m 
•ighting  for  Until  that  day.  don't  .isk  me 
•o  like  hem  I  leave  this  privilege  to  you 
Europeans     You    Europeans    have    fallen    In 

.\e  with  the  Vietcong.  .Ml   that   they  do  Is 

L-   od  for  vou.  all  tnat  we  do  is  bad  for  you 

We  are  the  villains  and  they  are  the  heroes. 

ike  in  the  Western  movies   You  admire  'hem 

.'  r  partpris 

Should  we  attack  the  North,  the  whole 
WL.rld  would  arise  against  us  But  they  In- 
riltrate   to   the  South     and   the   whole   world 
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.icceptfl   this     1    have   not    >et    understo-id    if 
yours  Is  romanticism  or  Idiocy 

Miss  P*ii*ri  Maybe  It's  only  respei  t  Gen 
Kv  for  Instance,  respect  for  their  courage 
their  faJt.h  You  must  admit  that  It  takes  a 
lot  of  countge  of  (alth  to  go  bHrefoot  agnlnst 
the  1 51  Ilk* 

General  Kv  Who  denies  th.tt  they  are 
bruve  th.«t  they  have  (  ilth '  Sure  they  have 
U.  A  lot  They  .ire  Vietnamese  iJut  our  -sol- 
diers also  have  guts  It  Is  you  Europeans  who 
accuse  them  of  being  lowirdn  I  don't  know 
on  what  b.'se 

When  you  lotlow  .»  rombiit.  you  always  lol- 
low  It  with  the  Americans,  never  with  the 
Vleiname«e.  »s  if  llie  war  were  done  only  by 
the  .\merlcans  All  right  Americans  do  il 
and  I  thank  th.-m  for  this  But  they  are  not 
.Alone  and  if  the  North  Vietnamese  dldn  I 
infiltrute  between  us.  >se  would  not  need 
Uie  Americans  md  we  could  llnully  -settle 
I'Uf  business   without   the  Amerlc:'ns 

We  have  not  less  guts  IJjmu  the  Vietcong. 
I  personally  am  not  les^  courageous  than  a 
Vietcong  Oh.  you  have  admired  the  Vietcong 
so  much  ror  their  Tet  offensive  Well  it  cer- 
tainly was  .1  brave  offensive  and  .in  intelli- 
gent one  t  wotild  call  it  a  riither  respectable 
offensive  Uut  we  were  ti  U  less  tJian  them 
They  only  have  more  dn<~lpliiie  ihan  we  have 
more  training,  because  they  have  k'  it  them- 
selves organized  since  1954  .inr<  e  sinrted 
only  three  years  ago 

Miss  Fallaci  Gen  Kv,  in  vour  judgment 
whv  did  they  lose  ' 

Generr.l  Kt  Hiey  h.ive  .om  liec.iuse  tiiey 
have  trusted  what  the  .American  press  iind 
the  Vietnamese  press  li.ue  been  saying  for 
years,  that  we  are  the  cowards,  they  are  the 
lions  They  have  lost  because  they  thought 
thnt  our  soldiers  would  not  react  and  the 
populations  would  immediately  pass  to  their 
-.Ide  They  have  loet  l>ec.iime  they  had  wrong 
information  and  they  have  not  understixxl 
that  the  mass  of  the  population  does  not 
suiy  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  neither  with  me  It 
only  stays  with  Its  bowl  of  rice 

They  li.ive  lost  because  they  had  not  me 
to  guide  them  should  I  have  guided  the  Tet 
offensive  I  would  have  won  because  I  know 
what  IS  necessary  to  sh.ike  the  indifference 
of  mv  people  Vou  have  to  wake  up  their 
conscience  .\nd  to  wake  up  their  conscience, 
you  have  to  recognize  their  right  to  the  bowl 
of  rice  You  have  to  make  them  light  for 
that  bowl  of  rice,  .md  then  no  army  or 
atormc  tmmb  con  stop  them 

They  have  lost  because  their  leaders  are 
old  and  make  the  revolution  In  an  ild- 
fashioned  way,  using  the  t>oolcs  which  were 
written  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  white 
people  Their  leaders  reason  like  the  .Amer- 
icans interrogating  computers,  not  the  com- 
mon sense. 

And  then.  rtvHtarlly  speaking,  they  have 
lost  because  of  a  few  stupid  mistakes  FifiJt 
of  all.  they  had  not  enough  trtxjps  Second, 
'heir  'roops  were  not  sufficiently  armed  nor 
sufficiently  trained  They  did  not  occupy  the 
right  places  at  'he  right  time  They  wasted 
time  with  the  American  Embassy,  (or  In- 
stance Who  cares  about  the  American  Em- 
bassv  '  How  can  you  waste  energies  and  lives 
for  the  .American  Embassy? 

They  shotild  have  conquered  the  Tan- 
-sonnhut  Airport,  they  should  have  con- 
quered the  radio  stations,  they  should  have 
spoken  t«i  raise  the  people  Here  we  are  In 
Saigon  No  more  Ky.  no  more  Thieu.  no  more 
Americans  We  are  the  government  now.  we 
are  your  friends."  I  would  have  done  like 
that 

M  '.^  Faiiaci  Maybe  they  .will  next  time. 
Gen  Ky.  do  you  think  they  will  attacX  again"" 
General  Kt  Sure  they  will  As  soon  as  they 
have  recovered  from  their  terrible  losses — 
they  have  lost  .around  30  000  men  all  around 
the  country — they  will  attack  again  And  this 
will  happen  very  soon,  in  my  Judgment  let's 
say  m  May  or  June  They  will  .ittack  Saigon 
because  the  decisive  battle  will  take  place  in 
Saigon   .md   nowhere   else. 
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It  la.  the  Amerlcan.s  who  pubhci/e  Khosanh 
.md  the  places  like  Khesanh  Ilie  North 
Vletname.se  .ire  not  .stupid  They  know  very 
well  that  Khesanh  has  no  Import.mce.  and 
mllit-irlly  nor  strategically  nor  i>olitlcalIy 
They  have  no  intention  to  lose  energy  iii 
tr.msformlng  Khesanh  into  a  Dlenblenphu 
Miss  Faii\<  I  Gen  Ky.  are  you  not  tired 
of  tils  war"? 

General  Kv  No  It  is  you  Europe. ms.  vou 
Americins.  vou  white  people  who  think  that 
VIetii.imese  are  tired  of  this  war.  bjth  Sotith 
and  North  It  is  not  true  And  the  reason 
IS  that  we  never  knew  the  peoce  or  the 
happiness  and  the  death  Is  a  habitude  for 
us  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  it 

Every  day  for  us  Is  the  day  that  we  could 
die  We  .ire  ready  for  it  We  are  Asiatic — that 
Is.  fatalistic  We  believe  in  destiny  and  we 
are  used  to  the  sufferings  You  white  people 
cannot  understand  You  while  people  give 
tivi  much  Importance  to  life,  to  the  length 
of  life,  to  the  comforts  of  life  You  are  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  yourselves  lor  a  dream 
Should  .ou  have  been  in  a  war  as  long  as 
this  one.  you  would  have  given  up  a  long 
'Ime  since 

Mss  Fauaci  You  don't  love  the  white 
people  Gen    Ky.  do  you'' 

tiencral  Ky  I  don't  I  am  too  proud  Ui 
love  you  I  am  too  proud  to  be  a  Vietnamese, 
■n  Asiatic  a  yellow  I  never  thought  that  the 
white  race  would  be  a  superior  race;  on  the 
contrary  Shovild  I  be  rellgous,  which  I  .an 
not  I  would  say  I  am  the  son  of  Buddh.i 
I  am  the  son  of  God.  I  am  God  I  am  the 
man  'hat  God  sent  to  save  this  country  and 
unify  it  and  give  It  one  day  the  role  It  has  to 
have  in  Asia  ' 

Put  into  your  mind  that  the  future  i-- 
(.ere  among  us  not  among  you  white  Europe 
;s  Id  'tred.  dusty.  ,ind  .America  .■■•hnuld  not 
t>e  called  any  more  "the  New  World  ";  Il 
should  be  called  the  Old  World  "  Its  time 
Vfiur  time  is  over  Which  Is  why  I  couldn  t 
care  less  Tor  your  criticisms  about  us  and 
.ibout  me 

Like  all  that  noise  lor  Gen  Loan's  epi- 
sode I  mean  when  he  shot  the  Vietcong 
Of  course  I  blame  him.  though  I  understand 
him  his  gesture  was  the  cesture  of  a  man 
who  loses  his  control  after  having  seen  many 
of  his  men  killed  But  I  want  to  have  the 
right  to  judge  a  Vietnamese  who  kills  an- 
other Vietnamese  and  I  don't  transfer  such 
a  right  to  anybixly  else  I  don't  recognize 
vou  that  right 

M.ss  FaiiacI  You  don't  but  we  take  it. 
Gen  Ky  And  the  result  is  not  always  very 
positive  for  you  Are  you  aware  of  how  hated 
vo'.i  are' 

General  Kv  Yes  People  always  seem  to 
expect  the  worse  from  me.  abroad  especially 
I  remember  when  I  went  t.)  .Australia  and 
the  posters  defined  me  Butcher  murderer 
dictawr  '  When  they  realized  that  I  was 
not  that  bad  they  reacted  in  total  amaze- 
ment 'We  waited  for  a  butcher  and  we 
hnd  .1  small  nice  gentleman  '  the  newspaper 
wrote 

Miss  Fali  ATI  Gen  Ky  is  there  .iiiybodv 
m  the  world  that  you  admire  apart  yourself' 

General  Kv  I  don  t  admire  anybody  except 
the  poor  who  fight  (or  their  bowl  of  rice  .So 
let's  use  the  word  respect  instead  of  the  word 
Pdmiration 

Well.  I  respect  de  Gaulle,  for  the  way  he 
fought  during  the  Resistance  and  the  way 
he  brought  back  prestige  to  France  I  respect 
Churchill  for  the  way  he  fought  during  the 
Second  World  War  Then  Stalin  for  the  same 
reason  But  maybe,  instead  of  Stalin.  I 
should  say  the  Russian  people,  (or  their 
patriotism,  their  courage  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I 
don't  know:  it's  difficult  for  me  to  judge 
Ho  Chi  Mmh  objectively. 

.And  then  I  respect  my  cocks  when  they 
fight 

Miss  Fallaci.  You  are  a  man  in  trouble. 
Gen    Ky   you  cotild  lose  also  staying  alive. 

Creneral  Kt    Well,  for  n  man  like  me.  there 
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are  only  two  solutions:  to  win  or  to  be  eli- 
minated So  you  may  be  right  when  you  say 
that  I  am  a  man  in  trouble  Btit  perhaps  It 
Is  rUThter  t*i  say  that  I  am   tragic   man. 

The  fact  Is  that  it  Is  always  tragic  to  be 
a  Vietnamese  Hemp  ;i  Vietnamese  means  to 
be  In  the  middle  if  a  struggle  between  two 
giants — or  a  three  irianls— who  don't  give  a 
damn  for  you  and  use  you  as  a  bullet  to  shoot 
each  other  .America  and  Russia  America  and 
China  Russia  r.nd  C^hlna.  We  are  the  pretext 
for  their  vanity,  which  only  looks  at  the 
conquest  of  the  power,  of  the  supremacy. 
And  In  such  a  struggle,  we  risk  being  quashed 
without  pity 

Lvcn  Ho  Chi  Minh  knows  this  plain  truth. 
Even  you  Europeans,  Everybody  knows. 
Everyone  but  the  .'\mcrlcans  But  trying  to 
explain  this  to  the  Americans  would  be  as 
hard  as  to  explain  to  them  th.-,t  the  word  eo- 
ciallsm  is  not  a  dirty  word  and  there  Is  no 
other  answer  to  the  civilization  that  they 
propose  to  us.  Their  civilization  of  robots. 

II  Is  Impossible  to  t;ilk  with  the  Americans, 
not  because  they  don't  want  to  talk:  because 
they  don't  understand.  Once  I  tried  with  a 
specialist  In  foreign  aid.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  Americans  arc  so  much  hated  today  In 
the  world  In  spite  of  all  the  help  they  give. 

So  I  said :  "Because  It  is  not  what  you  give; 
it  is  how  you  give  it."  And  he  asked.  "How 
.should  we  give  11?  "  So  I  said:  "I  could  teach 
n  to  you.  But  It  would  take  tens  and  tens  of 
years  Better,  generations  and  generations. 
Better,  a  civilization  of  thousands  of  years." 

He  did  not  vindcrstand.  He  could  not.  He 
was  too  much  a  product  of  a  world  dominated 
by  the  computers,  the  technology,  the  three 
plants  who  use  us  Vietnamese  and  the  small 
countries  like  the  Vietnamese  as  instru- 
ments of  their  fight.  If  I  will  not  be  able  to 
win.  it  will  be  only  because  a  man  alone 
can  no  more  win  In  a  world  dominated  by 
those  giants,  those  computers,  that  tech- 
nology. It  Is  all. 

Miss  Fallaci.  Thanks,  Gen.  Ky. 

General  Ky.  Thanks  to  you  for  having 
listened  to  me.  You  see.  I  am  a  very  lonely 
man.  Very  lonely.  Really  lonely.  It  happens 
so  rarely  to  me  to  talk  with  someone.  I  mean 
someone  who  really  listens  to  me.  And  when 
It  happens.  I  feel  almost  happy.  Because  I  feel 
less  alone. 


Riot  Damage  Report  in  Washington 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  burn- 
ing of  our  Nation's  Capital  has  destroyed 
an  estimated  600  buildings  at  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $13  million. 

While  the  destruction  was  wide- 
spread— the  "soul  brothers"  passed 
over — the  burned-out  area,  if  combined. 
Is  estimated  at  500  square  olocks,  or, 
would  form  a  rectangle  of  20  blocks  by 
25  blocks. 

This  is  Washington,  D.C.,  alone — a 
city  that  has  not  been  burned  by  a  mili- 
tary enemy  since  the  British  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Considering  the  looting  of  stores  and 
liquor  establishments,  one  might  feel  the 
area  well  supplied.  Yet.  emergency  food 
and  clothing  centers  were  opened  in  the 
District  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  and  homeless. 

A  tour  of  the  area  revealed  that,  ex- 
cept where  people  lived  above  or  in  com- 


mercial buildings,  there  was  minor  burn- 
ing of  dwellings.  ■   • 

Yet  the  emergency  food  centers  an- 
nounced service  of  110.000  mc;ils  during 
yesterday. 

Certainly  no  one  objects  to  the  feedinp 
and  clothing  of  innocent  victims  of  the 
black  revolution,  but  the  tremendous 
number  of  recipients  may  well  cau.se  one 
to  ask,  "Where  Me  all  these  jieoijle  coin- 
ing from?" 

Could  it  ])ossibly  be  the  well  mcanin.ir 
donators  are  solvinp  the  kifii.siic.s  prob- 
lem for  the  so-called  poor  people's 
march  by  feedinp  the  troops  from  out 
of  town? 

Could  we  confuse  .syniiiatliy  with  fool- 
ishness? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Ihc  cliiiinnps 

from  the  Wa.shington  Evening  Slur  for 

April  9,  following  my  remark.s: 

Cautious   lN.st'RERs   E.stimaif    Riot    I.o.s.s    at 

$10  TO  $15  Million 

(By  Lee  Flor) 

Some  insurance  olliciaLs  have  piven  c.tu- 
tlous  estimates  that  Insured  lo.sses  from  the 
disturbance  In  Washington  niieht  range  be- 
tween $10  million  and  $l.'j  nuUlon 

But  It  apparently  is  poing  t.>  take  .•e\f'ral 
days  at  least  before  any  authorittitivo  esti- 
mate Is  given  by  the  insurance  industry 

Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  W'.  Hetcher  this 
morning  said  a  first  survey  by  tlie  Districts 
Redevelopment  Land  Apency  showed  more 
than  $13  million  damage  to  buildings  alone. 

However,  the  Insurance  Industry  Itsell  stiy.s 
that  early  estimates  of  riot  damages  In  other 
places  have  previously  always  turned  out  to 
be  too  high. 

DETROrr    LOSSES    CITED 

For  instance.  In  the  bitter  Detroit  riots  of 
last  year,  now  the  record  holder  for  fire  dam- 
age and  deaths,  officials  lirst  estimated  that 
about  $500  million  In  damages  had  resulted. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  in  its  analysis  of  the  riot. 
said  the  $500  million  estimate  was  quickly 
shelved.  The  city  asse.ssor  put  damages  at  $22 
million,  and  $32  million  was  paid  out  In  in- 
surance claims,  according  to  the  State  Insur- 
ance Bureau.  The  $32  million  represented  an 
estimated  65  to  75  percent  of  the  total  lo.'^s. 
the  advisory  commission  reported. 

Forty-three  persons  were  killed  In  tlie  De- 
troit riot. 

In  Newark,  where  23  persons  were  killed  in 
riots  and  fires  last  July,  the  city  Department 
of  Economic  Development's  estimate  was  $10 
million  In  damage  to  businesses.  About  $2 
million  of  this  was  In  liquor  taken  by  looters. 

In  Washington,  the  General  Adjustment 
Bureau  is  getting  ready  to  do  the  claim- 
estimating  for  200  insurance  companies  that 
had  Issued  policies  on  properly  here.  Charles 
Lewis,  the  manager  of  the  Washington 
branch,  said  that  "it  would  be  presumptuous 
of  me"  to  make  any  estimate  oX  damages  tills 
early. 

Lewis  said  J.  J.  Boyrer.  tlie  department 
catastrophe  manager  oi  t!ie  eastern  division 
of  the  adjustment  bureau,  arrived  yesterday 
to  find  out  how  many  ckiiins  adjusters  would 
be  needed. 

Lewis  said  he  had  no  idea  of  how  long  it 
would  take  to  prepare  a  d.image  estimate. 
or  even  how  long  it  would  t. ike  to  estimate 
how  many  men  would  be  needed.  His  office 
normally  has  15  claims  adjusters,  lie  s.tid. 
General  does  most  of  the  claims  surveys  in 
the  nation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Detroit  riots,  the  bureau 
took  almost  two  weeks  before  it  \entured  to 
make  a  cautious  estimate  of  damages. 

Here,  there  was  much  less  damage,  so  it 
may  take  less  time. 

Mill  Stark,  manager  of  the  American  In- 
surance Association,   which  represents  firms 


which  issue  about  80  percent  of  the  lire  in- 
surance jKillciPs  in  tlie  nation,  .-dso  said  it 
was  too  early  to  make  an  authorit:itive  estl- 
in:ite  rjf  fire  damage  for  insurance  purposes. 

"lAIRLV    GOOD  HCURE  " 

Hut  b.used  on  r:irly  iopi.rt.s  from  msur.iti.  e 
romp. lilies,  and  Irom  a  per.son;il  tour.  Jrt.irk 
.said  the  damages  would  r.mge  Irom  $Hl  mil- 
lion to  $15  million, 

■  This  is  a  l.urly  ttoud  lipurc."  .stark  .vud. 
.iiid  .•■ddcd  that  a  better  tslimatc  may  be 
av.ul.ible  by  Friday  or  Monti. ly. 

The  American  Insurance  Association  i.s  an 
rntliusiastic  backer  fif  previous  proposals  by 
tlie  Jolinson  iidmmislration  to  ire:ite  a  na- 
tion.d  rcinsur.iiicc  ]>.  lol  s.)  that  b.mks  may 
lend  iiionry  and  o.xU'nd  credit  to  bu.^inr:^si  .s 
mat  want  to  rebuild,  btaik  t,.ud. 

Witlt  .111  exlr.i  2  percent  of  iiremiuin.s  <.n 
lire  and  i  i.su:illy  insurance,  the  insurance 
companies  feel  iliey  cotild  create  a  special 
I>-m;1  oi  ..t)iiut  JTO  million  .i  yo:ir.  lie  s.ild. 
With  C(.M)i)eralion  from  tlie  states  and  fed- 
eral L'overnment.  liie  insurance  companies 
iL-el  they  cm  create  statewide  instirance  pro- 
tection pl.uis  and  continue  to  write  insur- 
ance policies  lor  bu.sincsses  in  not-prone 
areas,  lie  s  iid 

CALLED      fSSENTIAL 

The  advisory  commission  in  it£  report  l.ist 
month  warned  that  Insur.ince  for  pltetto  area 
buslnrs.ses  was  a  particularly  t/nich  problem 
for  cities  trying  to  rebuild.  Without  liisur- 
:ince.  ij.inks  and  other  credit  institutions 
c.innol  lend  tiie  needed  money,  llie  commis- 
.'•lon  said. 

"A  city  without  insurance  is  a  city  '.uth- 
i.ut  hope."  il  s:iid. 

Other  insurance  cxjierls  also  paid  they  were 
going  to  be  cautious  about  I'reluninary  esti- 
mates of  damage. 

A  top  official  of  Robert  \V.  Green  Asso- 
ciates, who  said  his  l;rm  probably  ranked 
.second  to  the  much  larger  General  Adjust- 
ment Bureau  in  handling  property  claims, 
noted  that  lingering  tear  pas  fumes  and  the 
danger  of  crumbling  walls  had  prevented  ad- 
justers from  entering  tlie  nu-.-t  ravaged  areas 
over  the  ■weekend. 

"It  may  be  six  months  before  v.e  begin  to 
pet  an  accurate  picture  cj!  tlie  total  kisses." 
he  s.ud.  "but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  Is 
$10  million  or  more  .  .  .  and  there  are  going 
t  )  be  so  many  uninsured  situations." 

AUTO    CLAIMS    RECEIVED 

.•\niong  tlie  early  claims  investigated  by  his 
linn  was  a  burned-out  Standard  Drug  store 
on  14lh  Street  NW..  v.here  l'>ss  r.f  contents 
alone  will  [irobably  run  about  $75,000.  lie 
s.iid.  .'Another  Standard  Drug  store  en  H 
Street  NW..  still  reeking  of  tear  gas.  lias  been 
"difficult  to  .stay  in  long  enough  to  get  any 
estimate."  he  added. 

Automobile  insurers  also  were  reporting  a 
stream  ot  claims  for  broken  windows  and 
dents  c:iused  by  objects  hurled  during  the 
riotme. 

The  Government  Employees  Insurance  Co 
has  received  roughly  50  applications  lor  autu 
damage  claims,  a  spokesman  f  slim:,  ted 
averaging  $200  each. 

A  few.  he  said,  were  from  suburbanites 
v.hose  cars  were  struck  by  missiles  as  they 
drove  tlirough  troubled  parts  of  the  District. 

-An  .instate  Insurance  Co  spokesman  f^aid 
his  firm's  13  jiroperty  insurance  adjtisters  in 
the  metropolitan  iirca  had  been  too  busy  to 
size  up  the  over-all  loss  picture.  Asked  if 
adjusters  would  be  called  to  Washington 
from  Allstate  offices  else'where.  he  noted  the 
disttirbances  in  Chtcaso.  Pittsburph  :ind 
Baltimore,  and  said:  "I  don't  know  ■where 
we'd  get  them." 

SEA  Loans  to  Butined  Firms  Likely 
The  nearly  1.000  Washington  businesses 
burned  out  or  damaged  in  the  civil  disorders 
sliould  be  able  to  jet  loans  to  return  to  nor- 
mal operations,  the  fcmall  Business  Admlnis- 
t ration  believes. 
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Thr  type  'f  :  >.ins — disaatpr.  ecoiwrnlc  up- 
por'.unlty  or  regular  business — to  be  made 
vvallAble  will  be  clerlrled  after  a  tlnal  damnsie 
isaessment  said  Richard  Salem,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  SBA,  whirh  makes  loans  to  rela- 
tively small  flnns  usually  with  annual  sales 
11.1  ijreater  than  Jl  million. 

Business  tlrm.s  hit  by  rioting  In  Detroit 
.md  .Vewnrk  last  summer  obtained  SBA  dls- 

■  i.ster  loans  In  Wfwhmgvm  this  would  first 
re(|ulre  that  the  i  itv  be  declared  a  disaster 
irea  by  the  President  'ir  SBA  admlnl.strator. 
Dls'rlrt   offlcl.ils   haven  t    yet   requested    this. 

Salem  said  that  up  to  yesterday  he  had  re- 
ceived 15  bu.slness  inquiries  for  njwlstance 
to  til  ling  $340  000 

He  found  small  grtxvrs  especially  hard-hit. 
.AH  32  stores  In  the  A-ssoolatlon  of  Independ- 
ent Grocers  had  been  looted  or  burned. 
Twenty  out  of  48  present  SB.A  Ijorrowers  hi«d 
t>er;i  .ifTected,  with  damage  totaling  more 
than  $70  000 

Salem  asked  that  small  businessmen  who 
have  been  damaged  prepare  their  financial 
records  estimate  d.images  and  decide  on 
luture  plans  before  lOiitactltig  'he  SB.A. 
larger  chains  whose  btores  have  been  looted 
.ii.cl  btirnecf  are  not  i-xpected  to  qualify  for 
.SB.A  ,<ssist,inre 

In  'he  .iftermiith  of  'he  Dftroit  riots  the 
SBA  made  193  business  loans  totaling  $3  8 
iii.llion  under  ltd  disaster  progrum  It  mads 
12  loans  totaling  *33I  (550  'o  Newark  biisl- 
tiessinen 

Dpi  »v.    (■  iv«rlNC.  Compi  u  >tt    W>  r»   .\t 

PfxiD    CEMTEIIS 

.  By   Bet'v   J  a  meal 

Cjnserviitlve  estlm.ttes  put  nt  14  mtlllcii 
pounds  the  amount  of  food  distributed  In 
the  city  at  emergency  cet-ters  in  the  l.uc 
three  days  i 

•Our  conclusion  i»  that  •.her*  is  no  control 

■  It  the  centersi  on  who  gets  the  food."' 
Mlso  Winifred  O  Thoinpbon.  director  of  tha 
lie  WVIf.ire  Departmonj  .md  .i  mrmber  o< 
the  emergency  faod  >i>nimittee  cif  the  Urban 
Coalition  -.aid  expressing  concern  that  perJ 
Sims  not  irre<-'.eU  bv  the  violence  are  draw- 
ing fre«  food 

Its  a  buttomleau  pit." 
.At  a  couple  ol   (enters  yeaterd.iy.   Welfara 
Department  alde^t  .>aw  rows  of  car  waiting  ta 
tr.iasport    th?    fo»xl    to    cither    parts    of    tha 
city,  she  said 

Ol'IDKLlNLS    CIVCN 

Welfare  'ins  developed  some  guidelines  is 
hopes  centers  will  lollow  to  determine  that) 
those  who  get  the  tO'id  are    In  fact,  vlctlma 

■  if  the  disturbance  1 

It  IS  asking  centers  to  cooperate  In 

I.  Checking  people  to  see  if  'hey  ;r.e  in 
the  neighborhood  with  special  .ittention  to 
those  *ho  ronie  In  .mtomoblles 

2  .Askini;  how  they  were  alfectiU  by  lh« 
disorder 

Welfare,  whicli  wao  crltlc;)ted  yesterday  by 
ciuirchmen  who  r,«n  .«  \olunteer  food  dla- 
trtbutlon  opernilon  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
h.is  opened  another  w.itehouse  to  expedite 
deliveries  It  is  .it  Children's  Center  in  Laurel. 
Md  T1?  Mrst  wiirehoiise  Is  in  Blue  Platna  In 
Sou'hv^ejst  W.islungtou 

Checks  show  that  many  center*  ire  doing 
a  bc.iutlfiil  job.  Miss  Thompson  said  Others 
are  giving  food  to  lUiy  one  who  wallts  in.  !.he 
said 

SUPPtT  CALtEO  ADCQUATI 

The  supply  ol  food  Is  .adequate,  unless 
> 'niething  breaks  down  we  don't  know  about 
■  '    'he  (.>rtfsent  time.'  she  said. 

However,  she  feels  that  the  sooner  the  city 
yets  back  to  a  more  normal  system  of  food 
distribution,  keyed  to  emergency  cash  money 
and   l^Mjd   -tampe.  the   better. 

Churchmen  organized  and  launched  the 
operation  Saturday  It  later  became  a  ctiy 
project  tied  into  the  food  committee  of  the 
Urban   Coalition. 

The  churchmen  were  sharply  critical  yee- 


FXTFNSIONS  OF  RFNfARKS 

terday  "■f  the  Welfare  Departments  distribu- 
tion i>t>eratlon 

'Hie  Interfalth  effort  develop^-d  by  the 
Urban  Institute  of  the  Council  of  Churches 
of  Greater  Washlngt<jn  .vnd  the  .Archdiocese 
of  Washington  turned  delivery  ■f  c  intrlbu- 
tlons  from  ntuens  over  to  the  Welfare  De- 
partment then  Tlie  department  has  been 
delivering  food  from  Its  own  warehouses, 
and  Atfrlculture  rvpnrtmenl  suri)lu'<  food 
sltif.'f  s  itiirday 

.\CENCY    I'lmcND.S    RCCORO 

But  ye.terd.iy  was  the  first  day  the  depart- 
ment v.M.k  over  thf  entire  operation  Spokes- 
men for  I  he  religious  organly.atloris  contended 
u  was  .1  .ihnmbles  while  welfare  v. porously 
d.'fendcd  lt«  record  in  the  t.iceof  lenumptlon 
tit  normni  tralTIc  C'>ndltion.<. 

Ihe  rtev  Danlol  Pler^ittl  vih<>  was  vvorklng 
with  thi-  Urban  Institute,  said  private  con- 
tnbiiti.'H*  vnUUn;;  between  800  OCK)  and  I 
million  pr>und!t  were  distributed  Saturday 
and  Sunday  with  about  2  000  volunteers  from 
the  city  and  vubuih<>  t.iking  part 

The  churchmen  contended  their  operation 
pr.ivlded  speedy  delivery  and  s.iid  the  i:overn- 
ment's  oureaiierntlc  machinery  couldn't 
cope  wr.h  the  J  ib 

■Welfare  Isn't  getting  It  out."  PleroiM  :  .iid 
A  l"t  ol  t'jod  is  St. 11  coming  from  the  suburb.s 
but  WHS  held  at  collection  points  set  up 
by  the  chiirohmei' 

Albert  P  Russo.  deputy  welfare  director, 
mid  weif  tre  dflivered  600.000  jwunds  of  food 
Oetweon  tiixm  .Saturday  and  6  :10  last  night 
He  "aid  '15  order*  were  delivered,  un  average 
Ol  thrc-  tid  11  h.Tif  deliveries  to  each  of  :)5 
centers 

Ol  in  irderi  that  came  in  yesterday.  IS 
h.id  not  been  delivred  t<y  630  pm.  but  all 
would  be  dellvertd  before  days  end,  he  said 

The  t. 00.000  |)oiinds  i.i  enough  for  4  meals 
fo  46.425  persons,  .i  total  of  185,700  meals. 
he  «ald  The  estimnted  cost  of  foixl  which 
w:>lfarc  nn«  delivered  to  date  i«  $135,000 
be  &ikia 

The  {  K«  Is  .  i^nitng  from  welfare's  storage 
i:euters  Mr  inntltuiions  and  also  is  being 
ptircha.ied  from  th>;  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Russo  said  about  66000  pounds 
in  surplus  lood  has  been  delivered  by  the 
.Arricul'ure  Department  .md  wellare  has 
been  told  about  600.000  pounds  more  is  on 
the   way 

The  Urban  Institute  contended  that  eight 
tenters,  most  of  them  churches,  received  no 
orders    from    welf.ire    yesterday     ran    out    of 
food  lUkd  turned  people  away. 
LocArioN  rniD 

RUMo  iiiid  It  took  an  aver.ige  of  three  and 
a  half  hours  from  the  time  nn  order  was  re- 
ceived until  It  reached  its  destination.  He  ob- 
served that  the  location  '.il  the  warehouse, 
In  the  extreme  Southwest  portion  of  the 
City,  contributed  to  the  problem 

We  are  really  pulling  out  all  the  stops.  " 
he  said  We  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  get  the  food  out  to  the  centers  and 
meet  the  needs.'   he  said 

.Approximately  six  centers,  including  ^me 
At  Howard  University,  have  been  eliminated 
The  37  th.at  will  be  open  today  are 

Northwest 
St     Stephen    and    Incarnation     16th    and 

Newton  Streets 

Calvary  Methodist  Church.  1459  Columbia 

Road  N  W 

Lincoln  Temple,  1 1  th  and  R  Streets 

First  Rising  Mount  Zlon  BaptLst.  6th  and 

N  Streets. 
Sacred  Heart.  16th  Street  and  Park  Road 
Third  Baptist  Church.  5th  and  Q  Streets 
RLA  Field  Office.  913  P  Street 
Luther    Place   Lutheran.    12th   Street    .md 

Vermont  Avenue 

St    Martin  s.  1900  North  C.ipitol  St 

St    Paul   and  .Augustine  Parish   Hall.    1419 

V  St 

New  Bethel  Baptist.  9th  and  S  Streets 
lath  .street   YMCA  12th  .md  T  Streets 
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(•(•nlral  Presbyterian    1417  Irving  St 
UPO  Center  No    1,  1507  9th  Street 
L'PO  Center  No  2.  1366  Euclid  Street 
Fides      NelghDorhi5<xl      House.      I.i54      8th 
.street 

Moorish  Science  Temple  <■!   America,   Inc  . 
002  Florida  Ave 

First    Seventh-Day    Adventlst.    810    Shep- 
herd Street 

UPO  Center-UPO  Annex   33,12  Georgia  Ave 

Northca.-it 

Christ  Child   .Settlement   Hou.se    608   Mas- 
sachusetts Ave 

Holy    Names    School.    1217    West    Virginia 
Ave 

Keller    Memorial    l.uthcraii,    9th    .S|     and 
Maryland  Ave 

Dornlnlcaln    Fathers    Community    Center 
123  nth  St 

Atonement  House.  1330  G  St 

Mount  Morlah  Baptist,  1636  Fast  t'apito! 

New  .Samaritan  Baptist.  624  8th  St, 

DougUiss  Methixllst   Uth  and  H  Streets 

Near   Northeast   UPO  Center     1  126   Florida 
Ave 

P»ir  East  Community  Center.  624  Division 
Ave 

St      Fr.incls    DeSales,    JCJl     HlnKle    I.slarul 
Avf> 

.Soiifwast 

St   Peter's   313 'Jnd  street. 

Holv  Comforter-.St    Cyprians  School,   lain 
and  East  Capitol  Streets 

Church  of  the  Reformation.  226  East  Cap- 
itol St 

Soiithfa'it-.'.naco^tia 

Our  I..idy  of  Perpetual   Help.   16oo  .Morns 
Koad 

Frederick  B.  Douglass  Community  Center, 
2027  Nichols  Ave. 

Congress  Heights  Community  Center.  3311 
Wheeler  Road 

Soutline'it 

Southwest  Community  House  6  N  St. 


Thoughts  of  an  Air  Force  Sergeant 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

or    ILLINOIS 
IS    THE  SENA  IE  OF  THE   INIIED   M  A  I  ES 

Wednesday    April   10.  1968 

Mr  PERCY.  M:  Piesident.  we  hcai  a 
grtat  deal  thcst-  day.s  about  the  ahciiation 
of  our  younK  i>eople  We  hear  about  then 
protests  and.  v.\  some  caae.s.  about  tiieii 
emotional  withdrawal  from  conventional 
living  habits.  Tlicir  actions  and  pro- 
nouncements are  sometimes  negative  and 
destructive. 

•But.  having  .said  this,  it  is  als.)  nece.'-- 
sary  to  acknowledRe  that  the  movement 
of  protest  amonn  our  youlh  is  not  ail 
negative  and  destructive.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  much  of  the  protest  is 
raised  in  consequence  .if  the  hii:he.-,l 
ycarniiiRs  of  mai.  and  m  pur.suance  ol 
the  most  idealistic  thinkmu.  These  pro- 
tests are  i>oMlive  and  constructive. 

I  have  leceived  a  letter  from  a  seri:eant 
in  the  US  .Air  Force,  expressing  his 
alienation  from  -•Kmencan  society.  You 
will  set"  that  this  man  is  no  extremist,  no 
escapist,  no  dixiger  of  his  responsibiiitie.-- 
as  a  citizen.  Rather,  he  is  a  concerned 
young  man  ixjuring  out  his  heart  to  .i 
I>ublic  official  whom  he  has  never  met 

Whether  one  agrees  with  everythliiK 
iie  .says  or  not.  one  camiot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  his  high  ideals  and  with  his 
attempt  to  undei-stand  the  ideals  es- 
pou.-H^d  by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
country. 


April  11,   1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Though  he  has  not  marked  his  letter 
to  me  confidential,  I  have  not  Included 
his  identification  so  that  I  can  share  his 
thoughts  with  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Charles  Percy. 
V  S   Senate. 
Wa'^liington    D  C. 

Dear  .Senator  This  letter  is  written  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  your  efforts  of 
the  American  serviceman.  I  jmd  my  fellow 
.soldiers  grew  up  In  an  educational  system 
that  Instructed  us  In  the  greatest  Ideals  that 
have  ever  been  expressed  by  man.  But  as 
v.e  emerge  from  the  educational  system  we 
U  arn  wmieihing  which  has  disturbed  us 
Kre.illy:  that  many  of  our  adults  do  not 
believe  these  ideals  to  be  practical.  When 
we  and  our  lellow  Americans  say  that  Com- 
munists and  anarchists  should  have  freedom 
ol  .speech;  there  are  many  to  call  us  traitors. 
Those  same  people  would  state  that  all  men 
sihould  have  their  freedom. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  Red 
China  should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that  that  body  should  become 
"merely  a  torum  for  invective,"  But  the 
cries  of  treason  are  still  heard  There  are 
many  of  us  who  believe  In  the  right  of 
self-determination  and  that  our  nation 
should  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  nation;  but  we  see  our  nation 
constajitly  violating  this  principle.  When  we 
s[)eak  up  we  are  called  Isolationists  and  giv- 
ing aid  to  the  enemy.  We  only  ask  that  we 
follow  our  own  Ideal.s 

Many  of  us  believe  in  a  speedy  and  rapid 
trial  but  there  are  many  individuals  In  our 
local  jails  that  have  been  there  for  more 
than  a  year  In  some  city  jails  individuals 
axe  held  seventy-two  hours  without  being 
fo<l  (this  occurs  m  my  home  town).  But 
then  there  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
not  oppose  the  e.stablishment  and  If  we  do 
not  like  what  is  offered  to  pet  out  of  the 
country  We  only  ask  that  our  traditional 
.■\merlc;iu  ideals  be  honored  and  practiced. 

Many  ot  us  believe  that  the  government 
.should  not  suppress  infcrmation  from  the 
public  unless  It  detinitely  has  to  do  with  na- 
tional security  Whetiier  it  be  In  the  Na- 
tional Archives  or  frozen  in  tlie  quagmire 
ol  war  this  is  continually  done. 

Many  of  us  believe  in  the  freedom  of 
travel  We  abhor  the  East  Berlin  government 
fur  preventing  their  people  from  going  to 
West  Berlin.  We  detest  the  Russians  for  not 
allowing  their  people  freedom  to  travel 
around  the  globe  But  then  v\e  see  our  own 
government  barring  people  from  visiting 
Cuba.  China,  luid  several  other  nations. 
What  IS  the  difference  between  the  two 
contemptible  practices.  Now  we  hear  the  ad- 
ministration IS  going  to  tax  our  citizens  for 
visiting  other  nations  to  help  the  balance  of 
payments  when  the  real  cause  of  the  imbal- 
.iiice  is  the  government  .^tationing  troops 
all  around  the  world.  This  policy  of  taxation 
is  clearly  expressed  to  be  a  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  freedom  of  travel. 

We  believe  in  the  right  to  trial  by  jury 
but  observe  that  over  three  millions  of  our 
young  men  in  the  armed  services  are  denied 
this  iilong  with  many  ol  cur  other  freedoms 
that  are  rcjutinely  accepted  by  our  fellow 
citizens.  The  Constitution  says  that  the  only 
Ireedoni  we  are  denied  Is  the  right  to  Grand 
.Jury  action  With  this  in  mind  and  also  the 
knowledge  that  these  rights  are  inalienable 
what  justification  does  the  government  have 
of  suppressing  our  freedoms?  We  are  able  to 
carrv  on  <  ur  work  and  perform  our  mission 
without  having  our  constitutional  rights  and 
God-given  rights  taken  away  from  us  by 
the  government. 

Even   the  right  to  dissent,   for  which   we 


have  valiantly  fought,  Is  now  becoming  sub- 
ject to  attack  by  our  government  and  many 
Americans  consider  It  treasonable  to  dis- 
agree with  government  policy.  We  only  wish 
that  this  right  be  protected  by  our  govern- 
ment and  not  threatened  with  McCarthylte 
policies. 

Our  nation  has  always  believed  in  fair-play 
and  have  expressed  hatred  toward  the  Ger- 
mans for  their  Inhumane  conduct  during  the 
last  war.  We  have  learned  the  lessons  of  this 
era  and  wish  to  protect  the  world  from 
further  atrocities  such  as  these.  But  only  the 
first  of  this  month  we  saw  the  Director  of 
the  Vietnamese  National  Police  shoot  a  Viet 
Cong  POW  in  cold-blood  on  national  tele- 
vision. Condoning  such  a  i)3licy  sheds  more 
black-spots  on  our  form  of  deinocracy.  Per- 
haps this  Is  the  Impression  of  cnir  adversaries 
and  the  reason  that  a  fourth  rate  power  can 
stand  up  to  a  first  rate  power  What  v^ould  be 
our  attitude  towards  North  Vietnam  it  they 
took  American  pilots  out  into  the  streets  and 
shot  them  In  the  head'^  We  protested  when 
they  tried  to  hold  a  news  conference  with 
them.  Could  we  have  the  Justihcation  to  pro- 
test when  we  do  not  protest  to  our  allies''  This 
inhumane  treatment  Is  not  confined  to  our 
allies.  We  do  it  ourselves.  This  Director  of  the 
Vietnamese  National  Police  should  be  re- 
moved and  prosecuted  fi;r  this  outrageous  act 
as  an  American  soldier  would  have  been  if 
he  were  seen. 

The  love  which  we  have  learned  in  our  great 
nation  is  difficult  to  dispense  when  we  are 
obligated  to  kill  ten  and  eleven  year  old 
children,  especially  when  we  are  fathers  to 
kids,  the  same  age.  but  In  battle  this  is 
done.  We  are  not  killers  any  more  than  any 
other  people  In  the  history  of  this  world;  kill- 
ing comes  very  hard  The  blame  clearly 
rests  In  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  VMetnamese 
hands  but  this  Is  small  consolation  when  I 
have  been  a  killer  of  such  a  young  life.  We 
wish  the  war  to  end  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Please  help  us;  not  only  m  ending 
war  but  In  ameliorating  the  problems  which 
exists  in  cur  nation.  Please,  may  we  go  ac- 
cording to  our  own  ideals  lor  we  know  that 
these  Ideals  will  work  If  this  nation  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  it  is  only  because 
we  have  always  tried  to  improve  in  the  areas 
we  are  wrong.  This  is  our  duty,  our  mission: 
to  find  these  areas  and  to  correct  tliem 

In  a  few  days  I  go  to  Korea  I  gr)  t<'  Kcjrea 
willingly  to  protect  America's  name,  l.uu 
ask  at  the  same  time  that  you  work  at  home 
to  bring  me  and  my  fellow  .soldiers  home  at 
the  earliest  opportunity:  not  only  in  K(jrea 
but  the  rest   of  Southeast  Asia   as  well. 

What  has  been  written  n\  the  ijrecedmg 
paragraphs  and  much  more  are  the  feelinp.s 
of  hopelessness  and  desp.ur  tliat  m.-my  of  our 
young  people  (myself  included  i  feel  in  these 
trying  days.  It  is  in  your  jiower.  more  than 
ours,  to  eliminate  these  incidents.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  promise  our  support  and 
activities  to  be  In  this  eilort.  We  are  not  Com- 
munists. Facists.  un-American  or  any  other 
name  that  might  be  thrown  at  us.  We  believe 
in  our  ideals  and  their  practicality  and  this 
is  where  we  differ  We  do  not  want  to  spend 
permanent  exile  in  Sweden  ar  fifteen  years 
in  jail:  but  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  stand 
up  to  our  ideals.  If  we  do;  we  understand 
that  we  have  to  pay  the  consequences;  but 
it  seems  a  poor  country  indeed  that  faces 
their  young  men  with  these  two  alternatives. 

The  ;igony  of  our  age  are  some  of  our 
brightest  young  men  who  give  up  all  future 
happiness  for  a  great  cause  whetiier  it  be  in 
Vietnam  or  a  protest  march  m  Iront  of  the 
White  House.  We  cirry  forth  the  torch  that 
has  taught  us  that  to  die  for  a  cause  is  hon- 
orable if  the  cause  is  good  and  our  death  pro- 
motes it.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
trouble.  Would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
Although  I  might  be  in  Korea  you  may  reach 
me  at  the  above  address  Please  feel  free  to 
use  this  letter  as  you  see  proper  I  remain 
your  f.iithful  servant  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force, 


The  Cooperative  Rehabilitation 
Housing  Act 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  Prof,  George 
Sternlieb  of  Rutgers  University  testified 
on  April  4,  1968,  in  support  of  my  bill. 
H,R,  14034.  llie  Cooperative  Rehabilita- 
tion Housing  Act.  before  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Ur.  Sternlieb  is 
a  professor  and  research  director  in  the 
ttraduate  .school  of  business  at  Rutgers 
and  is  associated  with  the  Urban  Studies 
Center  there. 

His  book.  "The  Tenement  Landlord" 
is  a  thorough  study  of  the  economics 
ol  slum  housing.  Its  conclusions  about 
the  market  conditions  m  detenoititinp 
urban  areas  arc  a  strong  argument  in 
lavor  ol  the  cooperative  foiTn  of  home- 
ownership  for  low-  and  middle-mcome 
urban  apartment  dwellers.  His  testimony 
i,s  an  enliglitening  discussion  ol  the  jio- 
tential  of  urban  cooperative  liousing. 
;'.nd  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Sternlieb  for 
ills  enc.)urageinent. 

Tlie  statement  follows : 

.^FAiEMENT  ON  Bemalf  oe  H.R.  HU34  Before 
IHE  Housing  Si'BcoMMirrEE  of  the  Hou.se 
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l-NTROUUCnON 

7''o'   function    (if    hou-ying 

We  liave  come  a  very  long  way  from  the 
concept  of  housing  as  an  end  in  itself.  While 
there  is  no  (jaestioning  the  necessity  of 
providing  ilic  adequate  amenules  of  the 
)jhysical  environment;  .safe,  .sanitary  and 
adequately  spirious  accommodations,  .n- 
rreaslngly  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
f(jrm  that  this  provision  takes  may  have 
nearly  as  much  bearing  on  the  end  focus  of 
this  provision — tlie  individual,  the  f  miily. 
the  community — as  the  i^ihysical  clenieiits 
themselves. 

Increasuigly.  Tiousiiig  is  considered  as 
one  element  ;n  the  (jverall  ecology  of  the 
community  resident.  Our  target  must  not 
only  be  the  physical  shell,  but  also  an  ac- 
(jUisltlon  procedure  and  an  administrative 
reality  which  enhances  tlie  self-image  .iiid 
aspiration  level  ol   the  inhabitant. 

Unless  tins  self-image,  this  aspiration  level 
of  the  individual,  is  adequiitely  served,  the 
capital  investment  in  improved  housing  can 
never  bring  lull  fruition.  The  sad  tale  of 
rehabilitated  housing,  a  year  or  two  years  or 
three  years  after  massive  c.ipltal  input,  look- 
ing very  niucli  like  it  did  jjrior  to  the  struc- 
tural cllorts.  IS  a  commonplace.  The  miss- 
ing element  'l  the  success  equation  ;s  the 
failure  to  comprehend  the  altitudes  and  psy- 
chic necessities  of  people  who  are  to  occupy 
this   housing. 

This  bnel  presentation  will  locus  iimially 
on  the  inputs  lor  good  maintenance,  then 
turn  to  the  adequacy  of  the  co-op  form  m 
this  regard-  The  third  section  will  touch  on 
the  specific  bill  and  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  discuss  very  briefly  some  of  the  fiscal 
trade-offs  which  I  think  are  important  to 
the  proposed  program's  success. 

WHAT    MAKES    FOR    GOOD    MAINTE.NANCE 

Capital  iiiie.stment 
There  is  no  question  that  for  many  struc- 
tures   in    the    United    States,    good    mainte- 
nance, given  the  present  physical  shell,  can 


only  b*  provided  .\t  enonnmis  outUys  of 
operntlon.il  costs  und  effort  Fresh  roats  of 
piiirit  over  basically  poor  plitswr  work  and 
bad  underUyineiit  can  at  best  only  have  n 
short  lifetime  Where  there  u  inadequtite 
wiring,  there  can  iie^er  be  the  provision  of 
lulequate  lighting,  The  Kick  of  appropriate 
k;ari>age  and  triish  collection  fiicllules,  nienng 
that  either  the  hallways  .ind  rellars  will  end 
uj)  being  littered  and  collection  depots  for 
r<)<l''nt.<  or  excessive  costs  will  be  ln<  iirred.  in 
urcler  to  overcome  the  dellclency. 

Obviously,  therefore,  ii  level  of  caplt.-il  cost, 
sometimes  of  a  .substantial  nature,  will  be  a 
necessity  in  order  to  minimize  maintenance 
and  operating  cofts  in  any  worthwhile  co-op 
program  ff>r  older  buildings  This,  however. 
.lA  will  be  noted  later  in  more  d»-tall.  cannot 
be  considered  the  end  input  (or  rplinbllila- 
tlon 

There  u  no  (|u*9tloh  that  housing  densi- 
ties have  increased  very  suhBtantlally  In  the 
core  .ireas  of  our  cities.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  in  contrast  with  national  standards, 
they  leave  much  to  be  desired  In  addition. 
we  have  the  basic  pn'blem  of  relatively 
youthful  children  in  buildings  which,  typl- 
c.iUy.  bec.\Uie'  i>r  their  miiltl-.^torled  charac- 
ter can  have  Ifttle  provision   for  them 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  study  after 
study  has  indlcited  tliat  high-rise,  high-cost 
rental  housing  units  usually  have  no  more 
than  1  child  ot  seho«>l  age  lor  each  5  apart- 
ment units.  In  a  recent  study  in  Newark. 
New  Jersey,  we  noted  one  high-rise  public 
hoii.sing  development  with  1.500  units  having 
.1  0(>0  children. 

filven  the  relative  deni>lty.  .ind  the  rela- 
tl\e  youth,  it  Is  much  more  difficult  to  ade- 
quately maintain  the  tenement  than  It  Is 
.1  high-cost  project,  much  more  difficult  to 
maintain  .t  tenement  th;n  a  otie-lanuly  re"!l- 
dontial  development 

This  should  not  he  >vnonymtzed  with  it 
being  :mp<Mstble  to  maintain  .i  tenement — 
It  Is  rather  to  indicate  ih«t  .m  even  higher 
level  of  organization  .ind  c.ire  m  admlnis- 
iratlon  must  be  exem.sed  m  urder  to  pre- 
serve the  physical  environment.  The  .^heer 
number  ot  tn>iabttnnt\  :n  a  :t/pical  tene- 
mrnt  <naf.fi  :rs  pti/n'cip  {;(/  an  flternal 
lOtt'ce  nearly  ■.mpoanbie  Wliat  ii  an  ab-:o- 
lute  fiienltal.  n  r^sfentialty  yfif'-jiol icing — 
f'lf'  iinolvment  o/  all  the  mtiabitdyits  of  the 
building  touarci  a  cvntmitinent  /or  proii- 
\ton  of  a  good  em  •.'onmtnt.  This  under  pres- 
ent tenure  .irrangements  is  inhibited,  how- 
ever, by  a  third  factor    Alienation. 

Increasingly,  the  owner  and  the  resident 
of  the  tenement  iire  completely  alienated 
[rem  one  another.  They  are  .illenated  in 
space,  the  typical  owner  is  not  a  resident — 
and  fhey  are  alienated  increasingly  In  race — 
increasingly  the  owners  .ire  different  in  race, 
ethnic    irlgin  or  language  from  the  tenantry. 

Under  these  clrciimst,;»nces,  the  tenant 
feels  little  responsibility  for  the  possessions 
of  the  landlord.  His  sole  encounter  with  the 
landlord  may  t>e  through  the  Intermediary  of 
an  .igent.  or  rent  collector.  When  a  i  iiild 
marks  a  corridor  the  neighboring  tenant 
can  very  easily  think  not  that —  this  is  a 
corridor  that  I  must  pass  through  and  there- 
fore that  what  the  tenant  is  doing  Is  bad — 
but  rather — who  cares  whether  this  property 
is  defaced — It  doesti  t  belong  to  me^I  don't 
know  who  the  owner  is— and  I  don't  care!" 

While  we  may  decry  :ms  self-destructive 
attitude,  we  must  recognize  its  existence. 
The  typical  landlord  cry  that  '>ae  can  hear 
in  liousing  court  alter  housing  court  hearing 
is  I  didn  t  put  the  garbage  m  the  basement 
(lid  I,  I  didn't  mark  the  walls,  alter  all  they  re 
my  own  walls,  why  should  I  be  responsible 
'.•■T  taking  care  of  tenant  vandalism:'  ' 

rhia  in  no  way  should  be  held  to  excuse 
..^aulords  fri.m  their  responsjbiUtles  of  maln- 
•aining  ".heir  properties,  it  is  indicative,  how- 
ever, oi  .jne  of  the  basic  problems  of  tene- 
ment maintenance — this  is  basically  the  ten- 
an:  attitude    .\ny  system  of  housing  legisla- 


EXTHNSIONS  OF  RIMARKS 

tlon  which  does  not  take  cogniiWince  of  tins 
Is  doomed  to  failure 

In  a  recent  study  we  asked  the  landlords 
>t  *r>me  500  (xld  buildings  to  list  their  baalc 
pn>blen^  in  order  of  Imjxjrtance  I'o  a  non- 
resident landlord  tenant  problems  were  by 
!.»r  the  mofct  signlllcant  Intfrestingly 
enough,  however,  to  resident  landlords  this 
was  not  the  case  This  was  particularly  true 
of  Negro  resident  landlords  in  buildings  with 
Negro  tenantry  H«>re  there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  tenant  problems  While  the  number 
of  Negro  uon-rrMdent  l.indlords  In  the  sam- 
ple w«s  relatively  small,  there  is  some  In- 
dication that  despite  their  ethnic  Identirica- 
tlon  with  the  tenantry,  they  sutlered  Irom 
somewhat  the  iame  problems  as  their  White 
equivalents.  It  Is  only  responsibility  within 
ti»e  building  which  can  provide  mainte- 
nance, and  I  think  Increasingly  It  Is  only 
a  leeling  of  having     a  piece  of   the  action" 

of  belonging  .ind  owning,  which  can  en- 
hance the  life  style  and  aspiration  level  of 
the  tenantry.  Let  me  repent  once  .igain,  that 
the  building  in  .aid  of  itself  Us  second  to 
this  latter  element — fir  life  Wi//c-  and  atpira- 
iton  leirl  of  the  people  How  ilo<>s  the  bill 
which  Is  proposed  here  nt  into  ihls  neces- 
sity'' 

Peer-g^OUp  lontrol 

Tlie  baalc  Juridical  fact  ot  3,  co-op  i:,  t.he 
control  of  the  future  of  the  entity  by  Its 
Inhabit, inijs  In  I'ssence.  the  individuiU  apart- 
ment dweller  h.us  Mtle  within  the  conhnes. 
and  this  13  set  not  by  some  external  group, 
but  rather  by  his  fellow  apartment  dwellers. 
It  Is  not  tlte  suburban  landlord,  the  rent 
collector,  or  the  external  management 
agency,  but  rather  this  peer-proup  which 
dehnes  the  .ippniprlate  [JArameiers  of  ac- 
tion, nie  indiudual  therefore  within  this 
^ruup.  lias  substantial  control  over  the  phys- 
ic.il  environment— or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
which  Is  the  lenement  Itself, 

In  turn,  the  regulating  i.<l  appropriate  nc- 
livlly,  let  me  repeat  .igam.  l»  not  externally 
imp<.>£ed.  but  is  rather  the  will  of  the  group. 
The  problems  cl  race  ditlerentlutlon  and  of 
.ibs<iitecism  simply  are  not  extuiit  in  this 
Xypc    i  orgaui/atlon. 

The  '•o-('P  form,  there/ure,  ulirn  properly 
adin in  1.1  frrod.  ,.t  an  optimum  form  0/  orga- 
nisation for  permitting  the  individual  to  move 
'.I  :th  'j  i.<  yrciip  :ouaid  hiA  oiin  betterment. 
Tlt.s  self-uuialery  is.  it  seems  to  me.  one  of 
the  mis.sing  denominators  of  the  bulk  of 
earlier  housing  legislation. 

No  matter  how  well  meaning,  typically 
American  housing  legislation  has  involved 
a  very  strong  dens  ei  machtna  form.  Wheth- 
er it  be  the  FHA.  aji  external  non-profit 
corporation,  or  the  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, i>r  for  ihat  mailer  ihe  tenement  land- 
lord in  the  cl.issic  sense,  there  has  always 
been  an  external  lorce  closely  dehmng  the 
par.*meters  of  acceptable  action;  .structuring 
the  life  of  the  tenement  Even  when  this  is 
done  v.ith  ihe  best  of  motives,  it  is  a  con- 
tinual irritant  to  the  self-image  and  menial 
ovUkokol  t  he  inhabitant, 

1  he  Co-op  Form  is  not  completely  free  ol 
some  01  these  dements,  lei  us  be  clear  on 
that  .uid  liiere  should  be  no  false  roman- 
ticism. As  I  will  touch  on  later,  there  will  be 
a  long  and  JifBcult  period  of  administratue 
adjustment  and  adaptation  10  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  fonn  Subject  to  this  stric- 
ture, however,  there  is  no  question  that 
one  of  the  basic  problems  .if  slum  housing 
control  cm  be  o-. ercome  through  this  me- 
dlam. 

The  specific  bill 

The  specific  hill  which  has  been  introduced 
here  needs  little  comment  by  me  It  Is 
e.>;tremely  well  thought  out  and  clearly 
indicates  a  very  broad  knowledge  of  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  a  development 
upon  that  experience  which  takes  advan- 
tage of  all  of  the  learning  in  the  housing 
field  which  has  been  accomplished  over  the 
last  twenty  years  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance. 
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No  hill,  however,  no  matter  how  thorough- 
going Its  premises  and  activity  can  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve  optlinuin  succe.ss  lun  tally 
The  Internal  mechanisms.  inT  example,  tf 
the  co-op  win  have  to  evolve  We  have  very 
little  in  the  way  of  track  record  lor  this  tvpe 
of  devek>pnient  though  I-  uropcan  r.xporlence 
Is  much  broader  than  our  own. 

The  relationship  between  the  lundlng 
agency,  the  technical  assistance  providers, 
and  the  co-opters  will  have  10  evolve  over 
a  [)erlod  of  time  I  am  .strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  these  should  not  be  elaborated  in  the 
bin  uny  further  than  they  are,  but  rather 
that  with  some  sympathetic  tinderstandlnc, 
they  should  he  permitted  to  develop  until 
cnouph  of  a  track  record  Is  established  to 
permit  more  permanent  legal  rela!l(  n<;hlps 
to  be  structured 

One  of  these  elements  as  un  a.side  i:  ih..t 
of  an  exit  It  Is  a  sound  rule  of  all  hlKh-class 
men's  clubs,  that  the  [irovlslon  of  an  exit  for 
erring  members  Is  an  absolute  necessity  I  nm 
sure  that  a  tenement  house  co-operative  will 
require  the  same  device  .^galn,  rather  than 
attempting  to  structure  this  Into  law,  I 
would  surgest  very  strongly  that  we  first 
develop  some  experience.  Somewhat  alone 
the  same  lines  Is  the  basic  question  of  tenanr 
alienation  of   property 

cltE^P   IlOrsINC  \  tRSt'S  t  AfHAL  .ACC  LMlrLArlON 

Inii'ator 

One  of  the  essential  trade-otfs  that  must 
be  recognized  here,  is  the  provision  of  very 
inexpensive  housing  vs  the  vesting  of  equity 
on  '  le  tenantry.  To  the  degree  that  we  opti- 
ml?«  lor  the  former,  the  degree  of  equity 
build-up  is  very  slow  or  negligible.  To  that 
degree  we  no  longer  have  ownership,  but 
rather  an  ingenious  form  of  tmall-.scale  unit 
public  housing. 

While  I  am  certainly  not  against  the  l.itter. 
I  tlilnk  we  should  not  overlook  the  pou>ntial 
of  cap1t.1l  accumulation.  It  Is  this  latter  ele- 
ment which  has  lilstorlcally  provided  the 
chief  element  in  upward  mobllitv  lor  the 
poor  la  our  society.  Given  the  decline  of 
small-scale  reuuiing  .md  small-scale  enter- 
prises of  .lU  kinds  m  our  economy,  the  ab- 
sence «f  tiie.se  opportunities  has  been  most 
striking  111  recent  years. 

I  would  l.ke  to  see  the  basic  lands  How  of 
co-ops.  where  possible,  structured  m  such  a 
fashion  .'s  perhaps  to  make  the  housing  a 
trifle  more  expensive,  but  also  to  provide  the 
tenantry  with  .1  vested  interest  which  has 
some  Ultimate  significant  cash  v. due  This  is 
a  most  imporl-ant  facet  I  think,  both  psy- 
chologically, and  also  in  terms  ot  future  pos- 
sibilities and  potential  of  the  people  in  ques- 
tion. If  at  all  possible  (and  •ills  will  require 
assiduous  review  of  the  numoersi  \esting  ot 
equity  should  take  place.  hopeluUy  by  the 
second  year.  Again,  I  would  not  encumber 
this  present  bill  with  ;i  take-out  mech.inism. 
(le.  a  mechanism  wiiereby  the  tenant  on 
leav^g  the  co-op  can  secure  his  equity i  but 
I  think  that  we  should  foresee  a  luture  neces- 
sity for  such  a  development. 

Given  this  element.  I  liave  no  hesiuitiou 
whatsoever  in  commending  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  House  lor  action.  It 
marks  a  very  substantial  degree  ot  basic 
sophistication  and  systematic  thougiil  which 
Is  much  needed  on  the  housing  .scene.  It  is 
well  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  principal 
parameters  and  marks  a  dep^  rture  which  we 
should  take. 


Negotiations   With   the   North   Vietnamese 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF     SOUTH     C^ROLIN* 

IN    THE  t-KNAIi:   OF    IHE   UNITED  .STATES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Ml-    THURMOND    Mr.   Pipsident.   re- 
cent l.v   I   leceived  a  cvpy  <if   an   article 
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eniitled  '  Let'.s  Negotiate."  written  by 
Clvn.  Bruce  C  Clarke.  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired General  Clarke,  an  experienced 
war  veteran  with  a  fine  record  and  an 
enviable  number  of  Important  com- 
mand.s  to  hi.s  credit  wtiile  on  active  duty. 
is  a  keen  observer  and  a  student  of 
history. 

In  this  article.  General  Clarke  warns 
(if  the  danpers  ol  negotiating  with  the 
Communists,  and  reviews  the  exfierience 
of  the  United  States  with  the  North 
Koreans  durinK  negotiations  that  lasted 
from  July  1.  1951,  to  July  1953.  He  points 
out  that  during  this  2-year  period  the 
United  States  suffered  many  casualties 
.md  fought  many  bloody  battles. 

The  primai-y  puipose  of  this  article  is 
to  [KJint  out  the  hazards  of  the  confer- 
ence table,  and  to  urge  that  we  negotiate 
with  the  Communisus  only  Irom  a  point 
of  strength. 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
with  the  views  and  advice  of  this  able 
general  and  commend  his  article  to  the 
attention  of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
Iinnted  in  the  Extensions  of  Flemarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  imnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's    Negotiate,' 

I  By  Gen.  Bruce  C  Clarke,  retired  1 

We  hear  of  many  people  who  believe  the 
war  ill  Vietnam  would  be  over  if  only  the 
jiarlies  would  iiegouate. 

ro  be  sure,  it  will  have  to  be  ended  ulti- 
mately by  negotiations  of  some  kind  unless 
the  North  Vietnamese  c.ill  oil  their  aggres- 
sion and  withdraw  tiuictly  back  into  their 
own  country 

Negotiating  IS  a  respected  [jrocess  among 
.'\niencans.  Bargains  and  contracts  are 
reached  througli  negotiations  in  our  free  en- 
terprise syst,em.  Collective  bargaining  in  our 
l.ibor  relatKius  jirocedures  is  established  by 
our  laws 

The  body  of  the  Common  Law  covering 
such  legal  subjects  as  contracts  and  equity, 
contemplates  negotiations,  and  the  ethics, 
procedures  and  rules  pertaining  thereto. 
Bargaining  111  good  faith  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  precepts  of  our  American  Way  of  Life 
.ind  our  Democratic  Society. 

With  this  background,  let's  look  back  at 
the  situation  In  the  Korean  War  in  July 
1951. 

The  North  Koreans  had  invaded  South 
Korea  and  had  driven  to  the  perimeter  of 
Pusan. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
intervened  and  helped  the  South  Koreans 
drive  Ihe  North  Koreans  back  as  f;(.r  as  the 
Yalu  River. 

The  Chinese  then  entered  the  war  and 
helped  drive  the  .South  Koreans  and  the 
United  Nations  forces  south  to  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  38th  Parallel. 

By  July  1951,  the  United  States  had  suf- 
fered 78.800  c.isualties.  including  21.300 
killed.  Losses  on  both  sides  were  great.  A 
general  stalemate  existed. 

On  10  July  1951,  negotiations  toward  a 
truce  started  in  the  Kaesong-Panmumjom 
gener.il  area.  These  negotiations  Listed  until 
the  ;irmislice  was  signed  on  27  July  1953. 
over  two  ye:-.rs  and  many  bloody  battles  later. 
In  that  .'^p.in,  the  Truce  Negotiating  Group 
ir.et  255  time,-. 

During  this  time  the  front  was  held  rela- 
tively stable  by  United  Nations  forces  in 
order  to  present  a  stable  Line  of  Demarcation 
and  to  establish  a  Demilitarized  Zone,  Hence, 
fhe  United  Nations  forces  were  generally  on 
"he  tactic.il  and  strategical  defensive.  South 
Korea  south  of  the  line  of  contact  was  vir- 
tually an  enclave. 


I  came  into  the  picture  in  Lite  Marcli  !;•.').) 
as  Commanding  General  01  the  I  U  S  Corps 
containing  two  U.S.  Infantry  Divisions;  the 
1st  Marine  Division  the  Commonwealth  Di- 
vision; the  1st  ROK  Division;  .several  U  N. 
units  such  as  the  Turkish  Brigade;  Greek. 
Ethiopian.  Belgian.  Colombian.  Thai,  Philip- 
))lne.  French  ant!  Netherlands  Buttalluns — 
total  strcneih  aDoiit   175  000  men 

Mv  Corj's'  111!', -ion  \\,i,s  to  holci  tlic  wi-stern 
llmjml  end  (ri  I'le  line  of  contact  north  ol 
and  detcnding  Seoul 

The  armistice  iicgoTia; ions  took  iil.u-f  111 
my  corps  ,uea.  The  U  N.  negotiators  \\ere 
billeted  t  liere  Hence.  I  was  able  to  keep 
posted  on  truce  negotiations  on  a  (Lilly  b.isis 
during  Us  latter  stages-. 

The  happenings  during  the  two-\c.ir  period 
of  neHoliations  will  be  ol  Interest. 

Casualties  did  not  stop-m  the  next  two 
years,  while  negotiations  were  troinp:  on,  the 
ij  S.  sutlered  C;i,200  ca.sualtles -12,3oO  killed. 

U.S.  bombing  of  luiluury  t,'ii.'"t,s  111  North 
Korea  w.os  kept  up 

Tiie  Conimunists  continued  to  ait.tck  the 
U.S.  forces  along  the  line  ot  contact.  The 
Rreat  battle  of  Pork  Chop  Hill  look  i)lace  in 
July.   1953. 

The  problem  o!  inor.ile  of  US  lorces  in 
the  delensive  incrased  I  quote  from  the  OIli- 
cial  U,S,  Military  Historv  liv  Walter  G, 
Hermes: 

"With  rotation  as  tlie  carro,  dant::iiiK  be- 
fore his  eyes,  the  individual  .soldier'.s  main 
concern  was  to  stay  alive  until  his  year  o: 
comb.at  service  was  expired  Neither  ollicers 
nor  enlisted  men  were  particularly  interested 
in  taking  undue  cliances  under  tlie.se  condi- 
tions and  an  air  of  caution  arose,   ,   ,   ," 

The  Communists  by  dilatory  luetics,  i)ro- 
loiiged  the  negotiations  while  sliU  attacking. 

It  is  difficult  to  negotiate  between  people 
of  a  different  cultural,  ideological,  educa- 
tional and  ethical  background  who  talk  a 
different  language. 

When  you  come  to  negotiating  l^ctween 
Asiatic  Communists  and  Western  democratic 
people,  the  semantic  difficulties  are  con- 
siderable. Simple  words  such  as  'Iriiiic," 
"injustice,"  "Democracy,"  means  entirely 
different  things  to  the  negotiators. 

Under  such  conditions  patience  and  the 
meticulous  spelling  out  of  points  can  ('iily 
achieve  a  meeting  of  tlie  iiunds,  TTils  is  very 
time  consuming- 

The  American  neKoiiator  i'  apt  'o  be 
inclined  to  "eive  and  take"  to  reach  a  fair 
and  prompt  conclusion.  The  .^sialic  Com- 
munist considers  that  to  be  weaknes.c  .-ind 
vacillation    and    hardens    his    demands. 

The  American  negotiates  to  produce  a 
solution;  the  Communist  nei.;otiates  as  a 
part  of  the  effort  to  gain  a  military  ;id- 
vaniage. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  1-  to  point  out 
that  we  have  had  experience  with  negoliai- 
ing  with  Communists  before  in  i  rder  to  end 
hostilities. 

That  experience  shouUl  not  make  us  think 
that  our  problems  are  over  with  the  Com- 
munists once  we  sit  down  at  the  conference 
table,  especially  il  we  coaler  irom  weakness 
and  not  from  strength. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  hfteen  years 
after  the  truce  we  still  lielp  patrol  the  DMZ 
with  50,000  U.S.  troops  and  t;ike  casualties 
from  the  Communist.";. 


Local  Government  Can  Be  Efficient 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOVRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appearing   in   the   February   edition   of 


.\niencan  County  Government,  official 
jjublicalion  of  ihe  National  Association 
ol  Counties,  demonstrates  that  \Aith 
some  cHort  and  planning  government 
can  be  more  efficient.  The  article.  "On 
Budget  Cuts  With  Salar>-  Increases." 
written  by  Mr,  IDonald  Geers,  circuit 
clerk  ut  St,  Louis  County  since  Novem- 
ber lOCti,  leiJorLs  that  under  Mr,  Gccrs' 
leadership  ,-112,000  of  the  clerk "s  office 
annual  budget  was  relumed  to  the 
county.  In  addition,  the  office  has  recom- 
mended a  $30,000  reduction  for  its  1968 
budget, 

I  hasttn  to  point  out  that  the.se  .sav- 
ings were  accomplished  without  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  labor  force,  at  the  same  time 
the  office  v^as  compiling  and  publishing 
lor  t!ic  first  time  a  manual.  "Office  of  tlie 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Missouri, ' 
which  con.solidates  .statute's  and  court 
rules  pertaining  to  the  circuit  courts  in 
;hr  Stale. 

"On  Budget  Cuts  With  Salary  In- 
creases" reviews  sevei-al  other  accom-^ 
lihshments  01  the  St,  Louis  County 
Clirk's  0(1. ce  whicli  are  worthy  of  note, 
.\  copy  of  the  article  is  m.serUd  at  tliis 
point  m  the  Record  for  tlie  mlonnrUicn 
01  those  v.ho  may  Ijc  interesU>d: 

On     Li'DGLT    Cits     Wnil     .Salary     ].%[ kk.ssi  , 
I  By  Donald  (ie<>rfc  1 

Ilie  Circuit  Clerk's  Office  o;  ,^-1  Louis 
louiiiy,  Missouri  lound  1967  t>)  be  ;i  \e:ir  of 
outslaiiding  accomiilisliment  i.nd  planning. 
The  most  Tangible  evidence  (■(  tlils  accom- 
Idl-hnient  was  that  $112,000  ol  ns  annual 
Imdiiet  allocation  could  be  and  wa.s  returned 
1  )  tiie  county's  general  lund  In  addition. 
me  (.ffice  has  recommended  a  $3U.0U0  reduc- 
tion lor  its   1968  budget. 

These  savings  to  llie  tixpayers  ol  St  Louis 
County  were  made  without  nxlucing  the 
v,ork  force.  In  fact,  tlie  budget  recoiumen- 
d;!tion  has  a  jjrovuion  t.  ;:-ive  eacli  employee 
,   salary  boost. 

This  economy  was  due  m  large  p;irt  ti  the 
''evelopment  oi  a  iiuKiue  ort:aniz,ational 
<  hart- -the  lirst  o!  its  kind  in  the  history  (jf 
i!ie  circuit  clerks  office,  'ihe  chart  delines 
il. dividual  naff  responsibilities  and  clarifies 
the  chain  of  command  for  t.he  office's  three 
basic  departments — accounting,  court  per- 
.sonnel.  and  records. 

Desks,  tables,  files  and  other  ofti;e  I'iUijj- 
inenl  were  relocated  inside  the  f.vo-lloor  of- 
fice area  to  achieve  maximum  -.(.ork  fl'jw 
Labor  costs  were  reduced  tlirougli  more  e.'- 
feclive  utilization  of  manpower,  a  re-evilua- 
tion  of  employee  functions,  and  .1  more 
equitable  work  flow  with'in   the  department 

Other  ace  .niplishmems  and  propo.spd  plans 
'.ve-e 

1  An  '  rt,"ini?ed  |,r(jL'rani  of  autoniatio.i 
rained  :■■•  reducing  cost  t!irouK)i  u.'-e  of  data 
processing- 

2  Old  hies  and  dismissed  dockets  were  sys- 
tematically iinalyzed.  In  the  process,  over 
,^,5,000  was  discovered  due  to  hiwyers,  and  their 
clients  which  h,".d  never  been  paid.  These 
monies  were  promptly  refunded  and  came  as 
a  surprise  to  most  of  the  recipients  riiice  1,1 
many  instances  the  !iks  d  .'ed  hick  as  lar  es 
five  yenrs. 

3.  The  new  jiost  of  Chief  Lei?al  A^sLstair. 
was  created  within  the  framework  of  the 
Clerk's  Office,  so  a  capable  att^jrney  would  be 
available  to  review  the  procedural  chan'»e-; 
Ijcing  planned. 

■1  A  deiiiled  proeram  to  ^lUprovo  dec  et 
procedures  was  submitted  to  tiie  Circuit 
Judges  of  St.  Louis  County.  The  plan  outlines 
a  training  program  for  courtroom  clerks, 
and  a  method  for  reducing  cumpensutory 
time— especially   on   Saturdays, 

5    I'rocedura!   "bulletins''  will  be  prep.ircd 
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and  Lsaupd  rptfulurlv  to  lucal  lawyer^;  -hnw- 
ing  changes  '-hut  have  rsken  place  over  the 
vear«  In  statutes  and  <overnlni?  procedures 
s(ipplant«l  by  nillnifs  of  ihe  Missouri  Su- 
preme Court  The  purpose  is  to  famlllarlza 
'.he  Bar  with  procedural  'iteps  in  the  handling 
>f  matters  within  'he  Circuit  Clerk  s  Offlce--- 
iiid  to  aaslst  -ourLaelors  In  the  prepftr>»tl<  n, 
.  ontmencetnen-  and  perfection  of  different 
Kinds  >f  actliin-t  in  the  remedial  and  enforce-" 
nietit  rlelds 

To  pay  for  .lU  these  new  propneals  «nd 
I  hani?e«,  the  Clrcul'  Ork  s  Office  plans  to 
u-se  the  Interest  accrued  by  the  reinvestment 
of  funds  In  the  court  re^liitry,  m  that  no 
idded  burden  will  be  imposed  on  the  tax- 
payers  Then  by  turning  over  this  money 
to  'Me  (ienfral  Eievenue  Fund  and  having  the 
St  Louis  C-ouiicU  illocate  .i  like  sum  for 
automation  in  the  Clerks  OtBce.  monies 
would  be  freed  for  use  by  other  County  gov- 
ernment offices  to  r«ut<'mate  to<i.  and  realize 
similar  efllctencles 


Political    Labels 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  pennsylvaki* 
IN    :fIE   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wrdursduv.  Apnl  10.  1968 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  most  peo- 
ple today  tend  to  categonze  >\nd  attach 
a  label  to  everj'  thought  and  every  act 
This  IS  particixlarly  true  m  the  political 
field.  \^here  it  leads  to  oversimplification 
and  contusion 

Gov  Nelson  A  Hockefeller.  of  New 
York,  tlie  Nation  .  senior  Governor,  has 
fominented  with  t-'reat  insiKht  on  the 
confusion  caused  by  such  labels  E.\- 
cerpts  of  his  remarks  were  printed  in  the 
.^p^l  8.  1968,  Issue  of  the  US.  News  ii 
World  Report,  witli  a  comment  by  its 
distin>,'Uished  editor.  David  Lawrence. 

I  in.sert  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

There  bemc  no  objection,  tfie  article 
Wfva  ordered  lo  be  limited  in  the  Record. 
us  follows; 

PoUTICAt.     L.^BELS 

I  Note.  Too  tilten  we  note  the  use  of  the 
term  conservative"  or  '  liberal"  to  identify 
.»  citizen's  beliefs  on  public  questlODs.  but 
'here  never  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  defl- 
nitlon  of  either  lassitlcatlon  Indeed,  how 
cau  one  understandably  be  called  .%  liberal" 
or  a  "conservative"  on  crime,  riots,  tax  in- 
creases or  Vietnam.'  Which  labels  shall  we 
give  the  respective  .idvocates  of  greater  or 
lesser  partlclp.itlc)n  by  our  nation  in  world 
affairs''  To  .isk  these  c|ue»tlons  is  to  reveal 
the  confusion  which  has  nriseu  in  the  po- 
litical vocabulary  Governor  Rockefeller  of 
New  York,  in  a  lecture  at  Harvard  University 
on  February  7.  1962.  rightly  criticized  the 
current  use  of  "political  labels  "  An  excerpt 
:rom  his  address  is  given  below  — David 
Lawrence.  Editor) 

I  By  Nelson  A    Rockefeller,  aorernor  ni  New 
York! 

No  concept  of  k;overnmeiit.  not  even  tha 
lofty  and  rich  promise  of  the  federal  Idea  it- 
self, can  truly  work  except  .i*  dedicated  men 
iiiiU  women  in  these  pcsitions,  men  .md 
women  in  the  lens  of  thousands,  make  l» 
work.  Grand  Ideas  of  g^^ernment-  lofty 
at>stract  principles,  even  the  wisest  con- 
stitutions and  laws — -depend  for  their  very 
life  and  meahinkc  '>n  the  willingness  of 
citizens  and  leaders  to  apply  them  and  to 
improve  •.hem 

What    factors,    then,    tend    to    Impair — la 


KXTFNSIONS  ()|    iil  M.VKKS 

pollttcul  practice  the  effectiveness  uf  our 
federal  system  In  theory' 

In  the  political  environment  of  today.  I 
would  mark  three  pervasive  attitudes  or 
tendencies  as  plainly  damaging  to  our  ppoc- 
es-ses  of  government  The  .'irst  is  the  scorn 
■  ir  -kepiuism  I  -ward  practicul.  purli.san  poli- 
tics Tlie  second  is  an  addiction  to  political 
labels  and  slottans  aloni;  lines  loosely  culled 
"liberal"  and  "conservative  "  The  third  Is  a 
timidity  of  lendrrHhlp  lh.it  rarely  glimpses 
the  dawn  of  .mv  new  concepts-  but  jmssively 
.iwilts  the  high  iKXin  of  crisis 

The  ob.seBSHin  with  political  l.ibeLi  results 
In  the  rigid  clas,^l(lcatUin  of  l;iws  leaders,  and 
policies  c»H  liberal"  or  connerv.itive  "  We  all 
know  that  in  .;ny  sorloiis  historical  nense, 
these  terin.^  hAve  lost  all  meaning  The  use  of 
such  .irtlflclal  labels.  In  political  debute, 
merely  <llstorts  the  issue  and  confuses  the 
cltl/cn  It  •substitutes  the  slogan  'or  thought, 
the  talse  l.ibel  (or  the  serious  gout  It  invites 
the  cluzen.  in  effect,  to  xay  Don't  confuse 
me  with  the  facts  I've  already  made  up  my 
mind  ■ 

The  confusion  caused  by  such  labels  can 
l>e  quickly  seen  if  we  note,  for  example,  the 
policies  and  actions  essentl.il  to  .iccelerated 
oconomlc  growth  which  la  basic  to  all  uur 
major  objectives  as  a  people  today  Under 
the  now-meaningless  terms  of  liberal"  and 
'■conservative."  some  would  hold  that  eco- 
nomic policies  welcomed  by  labor  are 
"liberal."  while  those  cheered  tiv  business 
.tie  ■:oiiserv.itive  "  Yet  all  progress  for  -ill 
sections  of  the  community  depends  upon  in- 
terrelated  f.ictors  of  economic  i,-rowth. 

A  prospering  business  depends  upon  a  fav- 
orable economic  clim.ite  l^bor  depends  upon 
the  lotw  that  only  a  prospering  business  can 
provide  Business  d?*pend»  upon  a  respon- 
.slble  .md  prospering  labor  force.  Both  need 
the  productive  genius  of  tigrlculture  And  all 
the  social  services  of  the  Government  de- 
pend for  'heir  fUianclng  upon  revenues  at- 
tainable only  through  general  economic 
progress  and  growth 

This  la  the  dvnomif  rircie  of  progre.ss  for 
our  free  society.  It  must  not  be  broken  by 
false  Issues,  im.iulnary  conflicts,  -ir  false  la- 
bels -And  It  can  be  lorged  only  by  the  kind 
of  political  leadership  that  Ux>ks.  realistically 
and  steadfastly,  to  the  general  good  of  all 
:he  people 

T  )  lllustr.ite  specifically  from  personal  ei- 
penence  .  .  When  I  took  office  as  Governor, 
there  were  600,000  unemployed  in  the  .State 
of  .New  York.  Business  had  been  leaving  the 
Stale  because  of  an  unfavorable  economic 
climate  And  the  outgoing  administration 
left,  as  its  fiscal  heritage,  budget  requests 
calling  for  expenditures  i-f  $2  3  billion. 
backed  by  revenue  of  only  Jl  6  billion — a  def- 
icit of  $700  million 

To  restore  the  State's  fiscal  integrity  re- 
quired cutting  expenditures.  Instituting 
economies,  and  raising  tax^  ..  None  of  these 
moves  was  i;>oprilar.  I  cm  assure  you.  But 
the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  State 
was  fund.imental  to  improving  the  climate 
for  economic  growth.  And  It  set  us  on  the 
road  to  expanding  business  and  Industry, 
rising  employment,  declining  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  far  greater  capacity  to  meet 
our  social  responsibilities  as  a  St^^te.  Aa 
an  example  of  this  capacity,  the  State  this 
year  Is  providing  $500  million  more  for  edu- 
cation than  when  I  took  office — in  other 
words,  a  90  percent  Increiise  in  State  aid 
to  edvicatlon  m  Jujit  four  years. 

Where — la  all  this  brief  history — does  a 
p<jlicy  or  an  act  become  •llbpral"  or  "con- 
stTvatlve'  '  According  to  these  labels,  action 
to  improve  the  business  climate  Is  "conserv- 
ative." and  increased  aid  to  education  Is 
"liberal  ■  The  fact  is  that  the  implle<l  dis- 
tinction Is  false  .ind  deceiving. 

If  an  action  clearly  serves  the  public  good, 
what  responsible  leader  will  refrain  from  It 
for  fear  of  the  label  it  may  bearV  And  if 
the  action  brings  harm  to  the  commonweal, 
no  label — vt  slogan- -cau  make  It  right. 
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Federal    Employeei    Againit   the   War   ia 
Vietnam 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 


l.N    IHK  HUU.-^E  UF  HI- I'UESENTAl  I VE.S 

IVctOK'vdcli/.     l;-!..'    !0.   1908 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently several  coUoatu 's  and  I  wrote  to 
John  VV  Macv.  C'hainn.in  of  the  Civil 
Service  Coiiimis.>ion.  asking  hun  to  coii- 
lirm  and  clarity  wl.at  we  considered  Ine 
established  niiiil-,  uf  h'rderal  cmploycis 
to  express  their  views  on  national  poli- 
cies such  as  the  Vietnam  war. 

Our  letter  to  Mr.  Macy.  and  liic  stat.-- 
ment  opposing  the  uar  which  has  now 
been  sinned  by  nearly  2.000  civil  serv- 
ants, were  printed  in  the  Record  on 
March  "J 5  1968.  on  pace  TtiOL'. 

Mr.  Macy  has  replied  to  our  letter  as 
follows : 

ITS     Civil,  .--KRVICE   CoMMISSIO.N. 

Wa.^'itnQton    DC     .-ipril  4    IKS. 
Hon   Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 
House  of  Hrpresentativei. 

Ukar  .Mr  Rosenthal:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  questions  In  your  letter  of 
March  21  m  reirard  to  the  petition  by  Feeler. il 
employees  ugalnst  the  war  in  Vietnam  Even 
though  vour  letter  \v.is  Jointly  :  ii^ncd  I  nm 
m'xklng  .in  Independent  reply  to  you  and  to 
each  of  the  other  C'onijre^smen  who  signed 
the  letter 

.M  the  outset  I  want  to  empliaslze  that  the 
general  rule  Is  that  a  Federal  employee,  like 
any  other  citizen,  has  the  rteht  to  express  his 
opinion  on  national  policv  Ihis  fxpre.s.--ion  if 
oplni.in  can  Kcur  by  Mitnlng  a  petition  or 
by  piu-ticlpatlon  In  an  orderlv  as.semblv  or 
demonstration  In  applving  tlie  general  rule 
It  Is  essential  to  nnUerst-ind  that  Federal 
employees  in  addition  to  the  rights  to  vihlch 
they  are  entitled  as  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  duties  and  obligations  ti>ward 
the  Government  as  their  employer.  Tliese 
duties  .ind  obligations  are  ."^oinotimes  over 
and  above  those  ordinarily  owed  an  employer 
outside  of  Otivernment  .\X.  times  there  is  a 
tendency  to  forget  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  a  Government  enipl<ivee  bec.iuse  ol  the 
emphasis  placed  on  his  rmht.s  .is  .such  an 
employee.  That  Is  explained  In  aiLSwering 
the  questions  In  the  letter  of  M.irch  21 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  there  i-;  t-.o 
law  or  regulation  th.il  would  prohibit  mo.st 
Federal  employees  from  signing  the  petition 
enclosed  with  the  March  L'l  letter.  I  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  custom  among  Federal  employees 
to  abstain  from  public  expression  of  clisacree- 
rr»ent  with  Government  policy  This  is  a  per- 
.^onally  Imposed  sense  of  restr.unt  .iiid  \iro- 
prlety.  of  course. 

In  addition,  there  are  Instances  In  the 
relationship  of  the  employee  to  the  Go\ern- 
ment  .is  employer  w^hlch  may  require  re- 
straint For  example,  some  F'ederal  employees 
have  oflicial  duties  that  require  them  to  rec- 
ommend policies  dealing  with  the  problems  In 
.Southeast  Asia.  Other  employees  have  duties 
that  require  them  to  explain  those  policies. 
or  have  re.'sponslbllltlcs  which  require  them 
to  directly  support  operations  based  on  those 
pKJllcies.  Employees  who  occupy  positions  of 
these  types  .ire  imder  a  positive  obllgjiiion 
to  carry  out  the  policies  fixed  by  those 
charged  w.'th  that  duty.  It  would  be  Inct.m- 
patlble  With  his  responsibilities  If  sucli  .-n 
employee  were  to  make  public  his  crllicisra 
of  the  policies  his  position  requires  lilm  t  j 
explain  or  implement  His  \alue  to  his  em- 
ployer would  thereby  I'e  inijj.ilred. 

The  Government,  like  any  employer,  has 
the  obligation  to  fee  that  Its  operations  are 
carried  out  efficiently  and  effectively    If  the 
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conduct  of  one  of  it,s  employees  Ls  shown  to 
have  int<>i-fered  with  the  etllclency  of  the 
service,  then  law.  reL-ulation,  .md  custom  au- 
thorize the  Govornnient  to  lake  corrective 
action.  These  in.stances  would  be  few  and 
v»ould  l>e  r.ire  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
but  the  f.ict  that  liiey  c.in  exist  should  be 
noted. 

Some  agencies  ha\e  re;ulatons  that  recog- 
nize tlie  f.ict  that  ;.'io  Government  can  be 
adversely  affected  in  i:s  capacity  as  an  em- 
ployer by  certain  jiubllc  i-tatements  of  its 
enii>loyees.  lor  ex  uiiple.  the  department  of 
suite  has  .t  regulation  lequlnng  employees 
lo  obt.-un  the  specific  jiermi.'-.sion  c^f  a  cicp.ort- 
ment  official  before  ullov.ing  the  use  ol  their 
names  in  any  publication  deahn;'  with  for- 
ca-a  policy.  Tlie  jjetltlon  attainst  the  war  In 
Vlftn.Tm  is  such  a  publualioii. 

In  reply  to  tlie  second  question,  if  the 
solicitation  to  si£;n  the  petition  does  not 
occur  during  the  hours  of  otliclal  duty  of 
either  the  employee  v.  ho  makes  the  solicita- 
tion or  the  employee  being  .solicited,  imd  If 
the  soUcllatinn  is  not  (.n  Clovernnicnt  prop- 
erly. I  am  aware  of  luitliiiig  that  v.ould  re- 
strict the  solicitat.on.  Any  sjlicitatlon  on 
Government  property  needs  the  consent  of 
the  agency  concerned. 

In  answer  lo  the  third  question,  if  the 
sisiilng  of  a  petition  is  not  in  contlict  with 
the  duties  <jf  the  position  a  Federal  employee 
holds  or  with  any  rettulations  of  his  em- 
ploying agency,  there  is  no  restriction  against 
the  use  of  his  name  in  publicizing  ihe  peti- 
tion. 

The  r-ply  to  I'le  lin.a  ((uestlon  requires  an 
explanation  of  the  varying  regulations  re- 
tt.irding  employee  conduct  within  the  sev- 
eral tieparlnient.s  .ind  ngencies.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission's  Regulations  concern- 
ing "Employee  Rehpons-ibilities  and  Conduct" 
(5  CFR  Part  7351  fslablish  a  base  which  sets 
forth  those  provisions  that  tlie  departments 
and  asencic.^:  are  required  lo  have  '  .is  a  minl- 
inuni"  in  ilic  areas  of  cililcal  ;ind  other  con- 
duct. The  ComnuKSion's  regulations,  which 
are  based  on  f:xecutive  Order  11222  and 
through  it  on  5  U  S.C  7:'>01.  recognize  the 
propriety  of  agencies'  going  beyond  the  basic 
rtquireinents.  Section  7:15.104  of  the  Com- 
niLssion's  regulations  expressly  authorizes 
(iepartmenis  and  agencies  to  "prescribe  addi- 
tional .standards  if  ctliical  and  other  con- 
duct .  .  .  that  are  appropriate  to  ihe  partic- 
ular lunctions  and  activities  of  the  agency 
and  are  not  inconMS'.ent  with  l.iw,  the  Execu- 
tive order  and  this  part." 

Other  authorities  to  t,o  regulate  may  be 
found  In  5  U  S  C.  301  for  the  executive  and 
military  dcp:"'.rtmciits.  and  in  the  organic  or 
rnabling  !•  wti.^haion  c  i  the  independent  agen- 
cieei 

I  hope  the  fore'.:;oiiig  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions and  clarify  the  po.sition  of  the  Commis- 
sion ■with   respect   to  this  matter, 
iiincerely  \our.s. 

John   V.'.  Macv.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

There  is  a  curious  inconsistency  in  Mr. 
T'.Iacy  s  explanation.  He  notes  a  tendency 
"to  foi-^et  the  duties  and  oblit;ations  of  a 
Ojvcrnmcnt  (mployce  because  of  the 
rmpiiasis  j^laced  on  his  rifihts." 

I  h.avc  never  noticca  such  a  tendency. 
Indeed,  the  P'edcrai  employees  seem,  as 
a  tiroup,  lo  be  estjecially  con.' clous  of 
their  duty,  real  or  imar-ined,  to  keep 
silence.  OUen  ihey  ovci'L-siimate  their 
resincuons  on  their  responsibilities  as 
ciiizens. 

Mr.  Macys  inconsistency  appears 
when,  after  the  sentence  quoted  above, 
he  notes  "'a  custom  among  Federal  em- 
;.'ioyees  to  abstain  from  public  expression 
of  di.sai^reemcnt  with  Government  pol- 
icy."' It  is  this  custom  which  is  most  evi- 
dent normally  amonp;  Federal  employees, 
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I  believe,  and  which  was  broken  by  the 
courageous  and  vigorous  action  of  the 
2.000  signers  of  the  petition  against  the 
war. 

About  50  of  these  employees  had  a 
special  requirement  imixised  on  them  by 
their  employer,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  v.hich.  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  recently  instituted  joint 
reguliitions  to  rest  net  tiicir  employees 
from  imblic  i  .xprcssions  of  opinion  be- 
yond tho.se  fi heady  impost d  on  other 
civil  sei"vants. 

These  reculatioiis  require,  among  oili- 
er things,  that  emiJloyecs  t^f  these  three 
r,.gencies  withhold  such  ijublic  expression 
on  matters  concerning  the  Nation's  lor- 
eig"n  policy  except  with  the  permi.s.uon 
of  their  a'-,'ency  head.  These  AID  em- 
ployees who  wislied  to  express  their 
opinion  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
asked  for  that  ijcrmission  in  this  letter 
to  Mr.  William  S.  Gaud,  Administrator 
of  AID: 

Makcii   18,    rJG8. 
Mr.  William  S.  Gaud, 

.4riin!;ii.'ifrator,  Agcyiry  for  International  Dc- 
iflapmcnt.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Ciai'd:  Uy  now,  nioro  than  one 
thousand  Feder.il  employees  have  .signed  tlie 
iollowing  St  ilement: 

We  are  Federal  employees,  oppc^sed  to  our 
nation's  policy  in  Southea.st  Asia,  who  view 
with  dally,  personal  anErulsh  the  actions 
t.iken  in  Vietnam  by  the  government  lor 
which  we  ourselves  work. 

From  our  position  we  have  seen  liow  the 
piirix)se  and  energy  of  government  are 
dr.uncd  by  preoccupation  with  the  making 
of  war.  We  have  seen  how  progress  in  foreign 
policy  has  been  obstructed.  We  have  seen 
how  m.issive  national  resources  are  absorbed 
by  a  disastrous  war  while  critical  domestic 
needs  are  inadequately  met.  And  seeing  t'lis. 
we  Ic.ir  the  political  and  moral  consequences 
for  the  future  of  our  country. 

All  tills  together  with  the  tragic  and  un- 
nece'isary  sutlering  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
has  troubled  our  consciences  and  now  com- 
pels us  to  Efieak  out  to  colleagues  and  fellow 
citizens. 

We  call  then  for  the  war's  end — which  we 
believe  is  within  America's  [lower  to  bring 
about.  We  call  upon  our  Chief  Executive  to 
change  his  policy  in  Vietnam,  to  end  his  re- 
liance on  military  force,  and  to  s^eek  Instead 
a  genuine  political  settlement  to  bring  peace 
to  t^outheast  Asia. 

This  statement,  together  with  the  signers' 
names,  will  soon  be  publislied  in  a  ne-.vspaper 
advertisement.  We  and  others  in  A.I.D.  agree 
with  the  statement  and  vould  like  to  Join  as 
individuals  vs,ith  other  Feaeral  employees  i.'i 
making  our  concern  public. 

We  understand,  liowever.  that  A  I.D,  regu- 
lations on  employee  responsibilities  and  con- 
duct might  be  construed  lo  [irohibit  us.  un- 
less v.e  have  official  permission,  from  so  ex- 
pre<;sing  our  views  Such  an  interpretation  of 
the  regulations  would,  we  feel,  arbitr.-irily  in- 
fringe our  rights  of  free  speech  established 
by  the  Firtt  Ame;utme:il  and  proierted  by 
the  Hatch  Act.  Nevertheless,  .--houki  the  rc^;- 
ulaiions  be  so  tons'.rueu.  our  loyally  to  the 
broader  purposes  of  A.I.D.  vould  iinpcl  us  to 
obey  the  regulaiions  "oy  seekiiic  your  per- 
mission to  have  our  names  anpear  in  the  ad- 
vertisement. We  '.vould  be  identified  as  em- 
plovees  of  the  Federal  C'0\e:-nnit  lit,  not 
AID. 

We  respectf'.iUy  request  your  e.irly  confir- 
mation that  the  regulations  do  not  apply  in 
this  rase.  If.  however,  you  do  conclude  that 
the  regulations  properly  forbid  such  en- 
dorsement without  Agency  consent,  v.e  re- 
quest that  consent  here. 

Finally,   and   of   equal   i;ii!) jrlaiice   lo   liiis 
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request,  is  our  desire  to  make  clear  to  you 
uie  Ueplh  of  our  leelings  on  the  war. 
bincerely  yours. 


This  is  the  reply  they  received  when 
Mr.  Gaud  denied  tnem  permission  to  si^ii 
the  petition: 

Dl.!'Ar.TMI.NT  of  .'^TATt:,  .\Gt.M.  V 
lOR  INIER.NAIIONAL  IJLVI.LOI'- 
Mt.NT, 

U'u.v/iiiif/fon.  Maictl  2G.  i:>u8. 

Dl  .11  i\lK, :  I  have  the  Ivtler  of  March 

la  .siyiic'd  by  you  und  oilier  A.I.D.  eaiplovees 
witii  reference  to  Vuur  desire  to  join  with 
oilier  I-'edcral  i  inployees  in  a  iicwsp.iper  !id- 
\"ri:!.cment  txpressiiig  your  opposition  Ui  i.ie 
tioveinmeiii's  Vlcliiain  jiolicy. 

The  hi.st  question  ijresented  by  your  lelli-r 
I;,  wlicllier  the  Unilorm  Ke^ul.Mions  on  Kin- 
l)lo>c-e  Uesjionsibililies  and  Conduct  prolnljit 
\ou  ironi  Uoiiii:  lliis  without  olhcial  i/ernii;.- 
bion.  1  am  advi.sed  by  counsel  thai  they  do. 

The  next  question  i.s  wliciher  I  siiould  give 
you  permibsion  to  join  In  ihis  udvertisemonl. 
I  re:-!ret  tiiat  I  cannot  do  so. 

Tins  Agency  jilays  a  vital  pan  in  c  irrymg 
out  our  tJovernment's  policy  in  Vietnam.  Ap- 
])roxiiiiately  l!0  per  cent  of  our  funds  iind  u 
very  subslaiitial  j)art  of  our  personnel  are 
coniniilU  d  to  the  Vieinam  program.  In  short. 
Vieinam — and  our  Ciovernnienl's  jjolicy  \n- 
ward  Vicliiam—  is  iiol  a  iiunor  or  peripheral 
i.'sue  iiisotar  as  this  Agency  is  concerned.  IL 
IS  one  of  the  nio.st  b;usic  and  luiidiuiieiilal 
i.-sues  With  which  the  .•\gency  hius  to  deal. 

I  leel  tiiat  il  would  not  be  in  tlie  jiubllc 
iutei-est  lor  me  to  consent  to  an  employee  of 
tills  Agency  lending  his  name  in  this  way  lo 
a  jiublic  and  organized  criticism  of  a  jiolit  y 
which  Is  of  such  prlni.trv  and  direct  concern 
lo  this  Acency.  ,ind  the  lJep:ainie:il  cl  which 
it  Is  a  part. 

I  rucogni^e  vour  fincerity.  \.'air  earnestness 
ot  purpose  and  vour  rictht  to  hold  tlie  views  in 
which  you  believe.  I  encourage  yoW  and  all 
oliicr  employees  ol  the  Agency  to  make  your 
views  on  lliis  or  any  oilier  a:-pecl  ol  our  pro- 
pram  known  to  me — or  to  any  other  appro- 
;iri..te  Antency  oflicial — at  any  time 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  is.  Caj  p. 

Mr.  Gaud's  final  statement  seems  to 
me  an  especially  appropriate  comment  on 
the  entire  effort  of  these  Federal  em- 
l)loyees  to  express,  in  a  dignified  and 
commendable  manner,  their  views  when 
l"ie  wrote: 

I  vcr.igmzQ  \iiwr  lincenty,  your  earnestness 
of  purpose,  and  your  right  to  hold  the  views 
111  v.iiicli  you  believe. 

I  hope  we  can  all  endorse  this  mature 
and  resjionsible  view. 


The  United  States  Switched  Positions, 
Torpedoed  Peace  in  February  1967 
Says  Report 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

IF    I:-'DI.'NA 
IN'   THE  .SENATE  OF  7  HE   VNI'IED   STAT":S 

Wednesday,  April  10.  I'JGS 

Mr.  IIARTKE.  Mr.  Prc:4dci:l.  I  sho'.-'.d 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  very  interest- 
ing, itiform'ative,  .Tnd  }n:-hly  si'-nilicant 
arncle  which  apijeared  last  .""sitturday, 
April  6.  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
It  is  Iiighly  illuminating  coneernng  ihe 
history  of  our  widely  reported  efforts  to 
secure  loeace  in  Vietnam,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  history  of  the  well-known  talks  of 
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February  1967  when,  for  a  time,  the 
world  ht'ld  hopes  that  the  efTorts  of  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  and  Soviet  I»re- 
inier  Alexi'i  Kivivt'in  would  result  in  a 
bonibinK  pause  tx^vond  the  Tet  period 

The  L;ist  of  tiie  article  i.s  to  detail  the 
manner  in  which,  after  appearint,'  to  offer 
peace  proposals  ba.>od  un  just  almost 
any  step" — pro[xisals  to  which  North 
Vietnam's  F'oreitjn  Minister  Nguyen  Day 
1*1  mh  said  there  could"  be  response — 
our  position  hardened  and  foreclosed  a 
promisink;  peace  opixirtunity  with  the  re- 
sumption of  bombinst 

Not  only  was  this  the  result,  but  the 
result  was  also  cmbarrius.snient  for  our 
uood  friend  and  Intermediary  Mr  Wilson, 
who  was  not  informed  of  tiie  switch  m 
our  position  When  the  bombing  resumed 
just  after  Mr  Kosygin  returned  to  .Mos- 
cow. North  Vietnam's  Le  Trann  handed 
our  John  Guthrie- — the  two  had  been 
carryintr  on  secret  talks  in  Moscow— Ho 
Chi  Minh's  vitriolic  replv  and  told  him 
further  direct  contact  with  North  Viet- 
nam wa.s  bMhK  shut  oiT. 

niat  was  more  than  a  year  ago  In  the 
14  months  since,  we  have  continued  to 
lose  .American  lives  .md  spend  .American 
trt>asure  in  the  futilities  of  the  conflict 
which  !uiw  so  belatedly  we  say  anain  we 
are  interested  in  brinKinu  to  [leace. 

Nor  was  this  the  first  such  event  in 
which  there  have  been  opjxirtunities 
■which  miKht  [>erhaps  with  more  effort, 
have  turned  into  the  kind  of  talks  we  are 
now  contemplatlnK.  according  to  Presi- 
dent John.son  s  public  utterances  I  first 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this 
recurrent  !>attern  in  a  speech  of  June  30. 
1966.  on  Our  Policy  of  Escalation."  in 
which  I  detailed  no  le.ss  than  si.x  in- 
stances m  which  we  had  talked  peace  but 
acted  escalation  I  quote  only  one  para- 
praph: 

.\re  we  truly  l'X)ltinK  for  peace''  Or  are  we 
otwessed  with  the  need  to  keep  pushing  ever 
further  .intl  further  the  military  escalation 
wi'.ose  results  .ire  n  stltTenlni?  'if  morale  tind  a 
constant  deterioration  of  the  purported 
search  for  fieace' 

Since  that  speech  was  written,  there 
have  been  other  instances  of  combined 
peace  talks  and  escalation  which  make 
It  still  fully  !)ertinent  today  We  are  all 
prayinK  that  this  time  we  may  not  be 
deluded,  that  this  time  the  pattern  of 
the  past  will  yield  to  better  wisdom,  that 
the  talks  will  be  consummated  in  ar- 
rangements to  meet — that  is  the  easy 
part — and  will  result  in  full-blown  plana 
to  halt  the  bloodshed  and  :n  due  course 
bnnic  our  men  home  from  that  .\sian 
land  10.000  miles  away. 

But  many  of  these  instances  of  talk  in 
one  direction  with  action  diametrically 
opposed  have  failed  to  become  common 
knowledge  because  we  are  given  only  the 
public  version  Let  me  say  of  the  article 
which  I  shall  ask  to  be  inserted  in  the 
FlEORD  that  Its  two  correspondents,  and 
this  I  have  been  told  foliowinK  a  direct 
conversation  between  one  of  them  and 
a  member  of  my  staff,  have  traveled 
literally  halfway  around  the  world  to  dig 
out  the  obscure  private  materials  on 
which  they  could  reconstruct  the  facts  in 
this  article  and  the  others  of  which  it 
forms  a  series  Following  the  recess.  I  In- 
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tend  to  provide  for  the  Record  more  of 
the  penetrating  analysis  they  have  done 
on  the  topic  of  Tlie  Secret  Search  for 
Peace  In  Vietnam.' 

The  authors.  Mr  President,  are  David 
Kraslow  who  heads  the  Wa.shington  bu- 
reau of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  a 
colleague  of  the  .same  paper.  Stuart 
Ixxiry  Their  series  of  sijt  articles  ap- 
peared in  full  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
They  riave  appeared  elsewhere  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  world — the  article  which  I  shall  ask 
to  insert  today  appeared  in  the  london 
Times  of  last  Sunday.  .April  7,  lor  ex- 
ample 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  widely  reproduced  both  here 
and  abrf>ad  may  appear  in  the  Conhres- 
sio.sAL  Record  I  shall  return  to  the  other 
articles  in  the  series,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished as  a  book  by  Random  Hou.se  under 
the  title  "The  Secret  Search  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam,  '  following  the  recess 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Ujulsvtile  (Ky  i   Courier-Journal. 

Apr   fi    U»68| 
.A      Toughened      .American      .stand      .\bokted 

triroRTs  OF   Wit.soN     Kosygin    Last   YtAa 

'By  David  Kraslow  and  ^^tuuJ•t  Luory  f 
I  Kdjtors  Note— This  is  another  of  the 
reixirts  by  I3avld  Kraslow  and  Stuart  H 
L«»iry  ''f  rhe  Los  .Angeles  Times  WashlngUin 
Bureau  on  the  search  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
over  the  past  three  vears  > 

Washington  ^Wlth  the  White  House  dlc- 
t.itlng  the  moves  df  the  transatlantic  cable. 
British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wll.son 
switched  and  toughened  a  Vietnam  peace 
proposal  he  had.  Just  hours  before  t;iven 
tj  Soviet  Premier  Aiexei  N    KosvKln  hist  year 

The  switch  forced  by  President  John.son 
occured  :n  London  during  the  evening  hours 
of  Feb  10.  1967  It  deeply  embarrassed  Wil- 
son and  may  have  confa.sed  K<«ygln  .md 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  of  North  Vietnam 

Some  informed  critics  uf  President  John- 
son s  Vietnam  policies  feel  the  Ixind'^n  switch, 
along  with  a  personal  letter  the  President  had 
sent  Ho  two  days  before,  ixisslbly  ruined  a 
promising  opportunity  for  iiegotiauons  14 
months   before  this  week's  brealithrough 

The  switching  in  peace  terms  came  at  the 
climax  of  a  weelt-long  elTort  by  Wilson  and 
Kosyglp  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam 

While  their  talks  were  under  way  the 
fnited  States  was  secretly  dealing  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  face-U3-face  contacts 
in  Moscow 

LETTEB    TO    HO    BZtrTV    UP 

Shortly  before  the  White  House  dictated 
the  peace  message  change  to  Wilson,  a  draft 
Df  the  President  s  letter  to  Ho  was  toughened 
and  delivered  through  the  Moscow  channel 
.American  officials  later  conceded  privately 
ihA'.  the  substituted  terms  in  the  letter  could 
be  read  .ts  an  ultimatum 

Wilson,  who  thought  he  was  being  kept 
fully  informed  by  Washington  during  his 
tallcs  with  Kosygin.  was  not  given  the  text 
of  the  letter 

To  guard  against  any  misunderstandings 
in  the  London  meetings,  which  began  on 
Feb  6.  the  Johnson  administration  dis- 
patched Chester  L  Cooper,  an  expert  In 
Vietnam  diplomacy,  to  brief  Wilson  on  the 
.American  position  and  to  monitor  the  talks 
with  Kosygin 

Unnoticed.  Cooper  left  Washington  on 
Feb  2.  the  day  the  President  told  the  world 
at  a  press  conference  that     Just  almost  any 
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step"    by    North    Vietnam    could    bring   sur- 
cease from  American  t><)mblng 

Cooper  had  seen  the  Feb.  2  draft  of  the 
Pre.ildents  letter  and  knew  what  had  been 
transpiring  in  Moscow  Ui  Die  .secret  talks 
t>etween  John  Cluthrle  deputy  chief  of  tlie 
.American  embassy  and  Le  Traiig.  his  North 
Vietnamese  counterpart 

C<K>per  took  with  him  to  Ixindon  the  latest 
version  of  an  American  negotiating  scenario 
se<Tet!y  designated  Phjise  A-Phase  B,  which 
conformed  to  the  draft  he  had  seen  of  the 
Presidents  lett^er  It  was  a  flexible  plan  for 
(lees<-alrtting  the  war  In  such  a  manner  that 
neither  the  United  suites  nor  North  Viet- 
nam would  lose  cither  face  or  military  ad- 
'.  ant,ige 

Phase  A-Phase  B  was  no  peace  plan  as 
such  It  was  more  a  plan  to  cool  itT  the  war 
in  the  hope  that  once  that  was  accomplished 
serious  negotiations  involving  the  interests 
of  all  combatants — the  Saigon  regime  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  (Including  the 
Viet  Cong),  as  well  as  the  US  iind  North 
Vietnam-   would  result 

Phase  .A  involved  the  cessation  of  Ameri- 
can bombing  of  North 'Vietnam  It  ci5Uld 
■  'Illy  t.ike  etiect  however,  after  Washington 
.ind  Hanoi  hfid  secretly  agreed  I'n  Phase  fl- 
an act  of  deescalatlon  of  the  ground  war  by 
ixjth  sides  The  tinted  States  would  move 
hrst  In  Phase  B  as  well 

Wilson  and  KiKVgin  began  their  Vietnam 
tallcs  on  t.he  day  ' 'f  the  .soviet  premier's  ar- 
rival Feb  6.  two  davs  before  the  truce  in 
Vietnam  for  the  Tet  lunar  new  yeiir  was  to 
tiegtn 

Wilson  laid  out  the  A-B  scheme,  with 
Kosygin  understanding  that  Wilson  was 
fully  authorized  t.>  speak  for  Lyndon  John- 
son Kosygin  reiterated  the  line  North  Viet- 
nam had  t.iken  on  Jan  28  when  Foreign 
Minister  Nguyen  Duy  TYlnh  said  peace  talks 
could'  begin  once  the  United  Stsites  un- 
conditionally  stopped    its   bombing 

But  whereas  Trlnh  had  been  conditional 
on  this  px)lnt  Kosvein  reportedly  told  Wilson 
in  private  that  t,ilks  'wxjuld  '  follow  a  ix>mb- 
ing  halt 

Kosygin  insisted  Trlnh's  public  gesture 
was  enough  to  get  talks  started  Once  they 
began,  he  said,  all  el.se  would  f.iU  into  place. 

Wilson  and  Kosygin  were  seeking  to  ar- 
range a  quick  halt  to  the  fighting  Outhrle. 
however,  in  a  series  of  meetings  was  spread- 
ing what  one  offlcla!  described  .i-s  a  "whole 
smorgastxird  "  of  possible  approaches  Xa:>  a 
long-range  settlement 

Wilson,  speaking  for  the  United  States, 
and  Kosygin.  presumably  speaking  for  .North 
Vietnam,  held  fast  to  their  [xisitlons  through 
the  week. 

On  Thursday.  Feb.  9.  Kosygin  again  echoed 
the  Trlnh  statement  in  an  Internationally 
televi.sed  press  conference  which  the  Presi- 
dent watched  .tt  the  White  House. 

The  White  House  reacted  quickly  "Mr. 
Kasygin  ommented  in  the  mlliury  action 
the  United  States  should  tike  but  made  no 
mention  of  the  military  action  the  other 
side  should  take  " 

At  a  press  conference  that  afternoon.  Sec- 
retary of  state  Dean  Rusk  deplored  the  "sys- 
tematic campaign  by  the  Communist  side"  to 
bring  about  an  .American  bombing  halt  with- 
out correspijinding  military  action  by  Hanoi. 

Rusk  called  r'n  North  Vietnam  to  recognize 
the  need  for  "elementiiry  reciprocity  " 
A  DirrERENT  light 
What  Rusk  termed  "elementiiry  reciproc- 
ity ■  on  Feb.  9  and  what  the  President  had 
termed  "Just  almost  any  step  "  on  Feb  2  was 
put  somewhat  diflercntly  in  the  secret  let- 
ter from  Joanson  to  Ho  delivered  In  Moscow 
on   Feb    8 

The  Presidents  letter  said  "I  am  prepared 
to  order  a  cessation  of  bombing  against  your 
country  and  the  stoppage  of  further  aug- 
ment.ition   "f   US    forces  in  Soutli   Vietnam 
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as  soon  as  I  am  assured  that  iufiUration  into 
Soutli  Vietnam  by  l.md  and  by  sea  lias 
Mopped. ■■ 

Under  the  Phase  A-Phase  B  plan  that  "Wil- 
son liad.  on  America's  behalf,  been  present- 
ing to  Kosygin,  the  United  States  would  make 
tlie  first  act  of  deescalatlon.  Tlie  Johnson 
Utter  turned  tills  around  and  demanded 
North  VIetn.im  move  hrst  to  end  all  infiltra- 
tion before  the  bombing  ended. 

Wilson  did  not  Icarn  of  the  change  in  the 
President's  letter  to  Ho  making  the  turn- 
around. On  Frld.iy.  Feb  10,  Kosygin  asked 
for  the  first  time  in  a  week  that  Wilson  put 
into  wTltlng  the  Amcric.in  proposal  he  li.id 
been  giving  omlly. 

ITie  Soviet  leader  was  li-aving  shortly  afu-r 
11  am.  for  a  train  tour  of  Scotland.  He  ap- 
peared eager  to  transmit  the  projxjs.il  to 
Moscow   before   departure 

After  Kosygin  had  loft  10  Downing  St  . 
where  lie  iiad  lunched,  according  to  London 
sources.  Wilson  and  Co.iper  drafted  a  niemo- 
r.indum. 

.A  copy  was  cabled  to  Washington,  wliere 
!•  was  received  simultaneously  in  the  White 
House  Situation  Room  and  tlie  State  De- 
p.irtmcnt  Operations  Center. 

Wilson  put  the  message  in  Ills  Inside  coat 
p'lckcl  and  went  off  to  a  5:;50  rcceiitlon  at 
the  Soviet  Eiiib.a.ssy,  where  lie  spent  90  min- 
utes During  the  reception.  Kosygin  tixjk 
Wilson  Into  an  anteroom  and  asked  lilm  if 
he  liad   the  message. 

Pl.SSED    WORD    TO    KO.SYGIN 

It  there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  mes- 
s,ige,  Wilson  tliought,  lie  would  liave  heard 
ipim  W,i.shlnKlon  by  tliC n  He  liadn't.  He  cave 
KosysJin  the  message  .ind  returned  to  10 
Downing  .St 

At  about  10  15  p  m,.  l.ond.-in  time,  (4:15 
pm  III  Wa.siilni»ton» .  when  Kosygin  left  the 
i-mb.iSiy  for  the  10-  to  20-niiiiute  ride  to 
Eusum  Railroad  Station,  transatlantic  chaos 
set  in  rhe  President  and  others,  liaving  read 
the  cabled  memo  from  Downing  St..  became 
alarmed  when  they  realized  the  inconsistency 
between  u  and  the  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

ItUhk  and  presidential  .assistant  "Walt  W. 
Hostow  were  summoned  to  the  situation 
room.  While  liostovv  contacted  Wilson,  the 
men  in  the  room  were  lir.iltlng  a  new  para- 
graph to  suDsiitute  lor  the  unacceptable 
si»ctton  in  the  Wilson  message  to  Kosygin. 

Wilson,  llie  men  In  the  White  House  de- 
cided, allowed  too  much  time  between  the 
Piiase  A  liombing  lialt  and  the  Pliase  B  de- 
escalation  by  North  Vietnam.  Tlieir  substi- 
tute telescoped  the  phases,  according  to  one 
source,  to  make  their  proposed  Implementa- 
tion \irtually  simultaneous  and  thus  plac- 
ing the  memo  to  Ko-ygin  more  in  accord 
with  tile  letter  to  Ho. 

The  substitute  paragraph  was  dictated  to 
10  Downing  St.  It  w;is  now  approaching  11 
p  111.  ill  London.  Wilson  dispatched  one  of 
his  aides  with  orders  to  li.Tnd  it  personally 
to  Kosvgin  at  Eiiston  Station. 

The  aide  raced  througii  London  In  his  car. 
He  dashed  through  the  tioorway  of  Euston 
.station,  down  the  stairs,  through  the  crowds 
and  linally,  out  of  breath,  to  platform  No.  1. 
He  barelv  made  it. 

If  Kosygin  V, as  startled  or  irritated — or 
amused—  when  the  aide  to  the  queen's  prime 
minister  cxpL'ined,  there  is  no  record  of  it. 

But  at  10  Downing  St  .  it  was  said,  "the 
nritisli  were  emb.rra.'^sed."  Wilson  liad  dealt 
with  Koivgin  m  pood  f.iith. 

.A  combinauon  ot  explanations  has  been 
ottered  by  officials  for  the  liardening  of  the 
L  S.  position  in  February  1967, 

The  President,  the  (fficials  explained,  was 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  with  intel- 
ligence reports  from  .American  pilots  sug- 
gesting a  large  rcsupplv  efTort  by  North  "Viet- 
namese forces  during  Tet. 

The  President  was  also  understood  to  have 
been    distressed    by    the    massive    publicity 
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given  the  London  tallcs  and  feared  that  Wil- 
son, by  nature  an  optimist,  might  somehow 
soften  the  American  terms 

Under  Wilson's  urglngs.  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration did  agree  t*)  extend  the  pause 
in  the  bombing  ol  North  Vietnam  from  the 
end  of  the  Tet  truce  on  Feb  11,  A.s  the  hours 
beyond  the  ending  ol  the  truce  in  the  ground 
war  went  on  and  the  iK'nibmcr  (iid  not  r''- 
sume,  hopes  were  r.iiscd 

wii.soN    WAS    r.ND.\UNri:i) 

Wil.son  kept  trying  lor  an  iigreeiiuiu  de- 
spile  his  enib.irrassnu  nt  ol  two  clays  before. 
He  met  Kosygin  Feb  12.  the  day  after  the 
day  after  the  truce  ended  and  then  lie  rushed 
off  to  Kosytjin's  hotel  suite  at  1  a  m  Feb.  1.3. 
apparently  alter  a  post-liildni|.!it  ("iivcrsa- 
lion  with  the  White  House 

At  lliat  meeting  Wils*)n  repurtedly  in- 
formed Kosygin  the  Amcricn  bombing 
would  be  resumed  Liter  in  the  dav.  One 
source  KUggestod  lie  also  i)reseiitfd.  with 
Wtiite  House  approval,  a  modUiraiion  (.1  the 
offer  contained  m   the  switched  message. 

Later  in  the  day.  Kosygin  left  London. 
Shortly  after  Kosygln's  iilane  touched  down 
In  Moscow,  the  bombing  resumed  Wilson's 
efforts  collapsed. 

On  Feb.  15.  Le  Trang  iianded  Caithrie  Ho's 
\itriolic  reply  and  told  liim  North  Vietnam 
was  shutting  off  any  further  direct  contact, 
A  long  period  of  a  dij)loni;'.tu  iree.'.c  and  an 
enlarging  war  set  in. 


DDT  Killing  Fish 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIC.AN 
IN    I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Apr;l 

1968  issue  of  Michlcan  Out  of  I^oors.  the 
publication  of  the  Michi^'an  United  Con- 
servation Clubs,  carried  a  mo.'^t  interest- 
ing article  on  the  threat  of  DDT  residues 
to  Lake  Michigan's  fish.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  article,  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this  ])oint: 
DDT  Killing  Fish:    Lake  Michigan   1  noi-x. 

Salmon    .Are    Hapd-Hit 

Big,  beautiful  Lake  Michig.iii.  cjiie  (>f  the 
world's  greatest  sources  of  fresii  water,  is  f.ist 
becoming  a  DDT-loaded  deatii  trap  for  i)ie 
fish  in  it. 

This  was  made  all  t<w  plain  during  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion in  Lansing. 

A  report  i.ssued  by  the  fisli  division  .and 
backed  up  by  researchers  from  Michigan 
State  University  left  virtually  no  doubt  that 
DDT  residues  in  the  big  lake  are  responsible 
for  the  die-off  of  coho  salmon  fry  in  Michi- 
gan and  Wi.sconsin  liatclieries. 

Mortalities  of  salmon  fry  t.iken  from  Lake 
Michigan  are  ranging  from  15  to  over  50  per- 
cent, while  the  mortalities  in  Lake  Siipenor 
and  Oregon  salmon  fry  have  been  negligible. 
The  DDT  residues  in  Lake  Michigan  s.ilmon 
eggs  and  fry  have  ranged  from  two  to  five 
times  higher  than  those  irom  the  other  two 
areas. 

Brad  Durling,  Department  i-i.at-chery  chief, 
indicated    there    is    almost    no    chance    that 

1969  plantings  of  coho  salmon  will  t-oial  the 
planned  four  million  lish.  The  1968  planting 
stock,  however,  is  unaffected  since  these  fish 
liave  been  raised  from  West  Coast  eggs. 

The  high  death  rate  in  young  salmon  has 
been  coming  at  the  "button-up  "  stage  when 
the  final  egg  sac  remnants  are  being  absorbed 
by  the  little  fish. 
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DDT  i,-,  accumulated  lu  the  female  coho 
(luring  the  period  when  she  is  living  and 
^rowlng  to  maturity  in  Lake  Michigan.  The 
pesticide  Is  transferred  to  the  ovary  where 
it  is  concentrated  in  oil  droplets  of  the  egg 
yolk  When  the  baby  salmon  hatciies  from 
the  egg.  It  remains  attached  and  draws  I'li 
l'\e  yolk  as  a  iixKl  source.  'Hie  last  remaining 
I'ari..'.  ol  the  yolk  used  are  those  oil  materials 
wiicre   the  DDT  is  concentrated, 

V.'hero  the  amount  of  DDT  1.-,  more  than 
'he  I, .ho  liy  can  stand,  they  die.  Fish  so 
sM-ukeii  lypically  go  into  siJinnlng  convul- 
sions, siiilc  to  the  bottom  ol  the  t.ink  and. 
ill  a  peculiar  Hexed  position,  die. 

Other  colios  wiiicii  survive  this  button-up 
siage  are  apparently  able  to  continue  grow- 
ing at  a  normal  rate  and  may  be  expe<ted 
U)  live  until  ol  a  size  to  he  rclea.sed  Into  the 
Cre  it  Lakes 

FliKUnps  by  the  MSU  :eieiitists  al.so  dealt 
a  ."-evere  jolt  to  pl.ius  lor  ;  KKkiiig  of  c)iiiiO!)k 
s.ilmon  in  Lake  Michig.m  it  i.-,  known  that 
ehlnooks  are  four  times  as  susceptible  to  DDT 
as  cohos  This  would  indicate  the  huge  s.il- 
mon. whUh  sonielinies  ttrow  to  weights  '1 
100  pounds,  would  never  be  able  to  re))ro<lu<  e 
after  growing  iij)  m  Lake  Michipaii. 

FoUowmg  tlie  Commission  meeting.  Iir 
\Va\ne  Tody  told  this  reporter  thai  he 
doubted  very  nuicli  if  any  o!  the  lake  trout 
now  111  Lake  Michigan"  were  capable  oj  re- 
I)roducing.  The  average  lake  trout  Is  between 
MX  and  seven  years  old  Ijelore  spawning  and 
during  tills  period  has  a  chance  txi  accumu- 
late frrcater  ( 'iiicentrations  oi  DDT  tlirou(.;h 
the  loo<l  chain. 

Steelhead  trout,  the  l.ike-dwelling  ram- 
bows,  are  also  showing  sipiis  ot  DDT  residues 
which  may  uileci  their  rei>roduciive  cii.iiKes 
It  IK  believed  that  steelheads  are  not  quite 
as  vulnerable  to  DDT  as  cohos,  thoiu'h  ;.i  tlie 
present  r.ite  ol  degeneration  oi  Lake  Michi- 
gan waters,  they  soon  will  be,  .Some  loss  ol 
r.teelhead  frv  has  alreadv  been  attributed  to 
DDT 

Wisconsin,  which  wa.s  al.so  gi\en  .■- une  of 
Michigaiis  surplus  coho  e.ugs.  reports  timil.ir 
losses  of  fry  at  the  button-up  stage  In 
addition,  their  researchers  have  detected 
Dieldrin,  another  ol  the  'lii.rd  pestlcicie.s." 
Ill  tiieir  s.ilmon.  llils  type  ol  pesticide,  whicii 
includes  lieptaclilor,  lindane,  aldrin,  endriii 
and  (  hlordane.  do  not  Ijrcak  down  under 
normal  ccmditions.  'ITicy  tend  to  go  on  ac- 
eumulaling  until  they  e\entually  reach  a 
killing  level. 

The  Innld-up  oi  DDT  in  Lake  Michig m  i- 
a  good  example  ol  liow  it  works  on  fish  uiid 
their  >oung  A  report  will  also  bo  released 
wiihlii  the  next  four  or  5  months  |4nning 
hard  pesticides  with  the  decline  m  emle 
and  osprey  iiuiiibers  throughout  t)ic  liiited 
States. 

W;iile  S'.-ieiuisLs  have  olien  poiiited  t.  L  :ke 
Erie  as  a  "dead  lake,""  the  elimination  of 
chemical  iiollutants  and  other  harmlul  sub- 
stances could  bring  it  back  to  normal  within 
a  period  ol  ten  years. 

Unfortun.iteiy  for  Lake  Micliigan.  tlie  re- 
covery period  i.-  Judged  to  be  clc-ser  tj  loo 
years  .^ince  i's  position  does  not  allow  a  com- 
plete ■  flusiiin:;  out"  action  any  sooner.  This 
me.ins  that  even  if  all  hard  pesticides  w-crc 
banned  immediately  in  ail  st-ates  surround- 
ing Lake  Miciiigan,  the  DDT  level  would 
rerna.;!!  the  same  for  many  >ears. 

Concern  for  the  dangers  of  continued  DDT 
buiid-up.  liowever.  is  almost  sure  t)  le.td 
t.1  st,ate  or  federal  action  f)  b.in  the  u'-e  i  1 
It  and  possibly  others  of  the  hard  pesticides 
from    'he    L.ike    Michigan    watershc-d. 

Officials  of  t!ie  MichiKin  Conservation  Lk- 
partment  are  quick  lo  ixiiiit  out  that  they 
are  not,  advocating  a  liy.sterical  l>an  of  all 
agricultural  pesticides,  though  tiiey  do  seek 
closer  controls.  They  also  )X)int  the  finger 
of  guilt  at  many  communities  which  have 
haphazardly   sprayed   thousands   of    tons   of 
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DDT  iiiU)  watershed*  ;>^idini?  lnt<i  I^ilt>» 
MlcfUifan  as  j  meAti*  if  LonLn>lim(;  ;ni«- 
lultoea  Dutch  elm  beetles  and  other  peste 
Mrtny  n<"iseh. >lders  ^Iso  iuld  U>  the  prriblem 
by  cjijeleas  npr.iyinK  of  pestlclden  whioh 
eventually  end    ip  in  I^ke  Mli'hlicun 

The  c^intUuied  lerenomtl'in  ■'  L-ike  VUctiJ- 
gan  Is  the  mnjcir  [imblem  facing  ixmserv*- 
tlonlsts  -It  the  moment  p.shermen  are  .il»o 
roncerne<l  ibout  the  effects  upon  the  •.  let 
new  salmon  and  trout  program  which  has 
C>een  io  successful  to  date  in  the  Great  UikaK 

Conservation  Department  iifBclals  hlnt«d 
tliiil  some  drastic  L'Kanges  m  the  Oaherlts 
prourani  may  now  be  neceisarv  No  detallU 
have  been  outlined  ;is  yet  but  there  are  pos- 
sibilities L»f  a  lartter  ind  more  expensive  ir»- 
port.atton  jf  siilnu>n  and  irout  fiitgs  frrmi  tlje 
West  Coast  nr  from  Lake  Superior  trlbn- 
t^irles  rhis  wiiuld  entail  tmii*p<>rtlnwt  tlje 
etfRS  to  planned  hatcheries  in  the  lower  pf- 
ninsula  for  hatching  and  ►n'owing  as  h»d 
been  planned  The  entire  chlnoolt  salmon 
program  may  also  have  t^'  be  shifted  from 
Lake  Michigan  :o  Lake  Huron  for  better 
results 

Ofllclals  oautlon  igaiast  any  definite  plaiis 
at  this  time  pointing  nut  lluit  'he  inaj^r 
problem  riifhi  now  la  to  halt  the  DDT  build- 
up  in   Uike  Michigan  ajid  other  arras         ; 


The    Poitmaifer   General 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or     INDIANA 

IN    niE    SENATE  OF  THK    UNITED   S TA TflS 

Wrdncsday.  Apnl   10.  1968 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  the 
Pt  esidetn  of  the  United  Stales  has  lost  a 
stront;  riKht  arm  with  the  impending 
departure  of  Lawrence  F  O'Brien  from 
his  Cabinet 

All  of  as  Aht)  have  known  Postmaster 
General  O  Bneii  respect  htm  and  hold 
him  m  hi«h  esteem  and  aflection  He  is. 
after  all.  a  national  fii;ure  who  be.;an  a 
career  in  Government  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  who  moved  to  the  White  House  wii^ 
our  late  and  beloved  John  F   Kennedy; 

A  most  worthy  successor  is  beint;  rec- 
ommended to  us  by  the  President  Mr 
Watson  came  to  Washington  at  the  call 
of  our  leader  in  a  solemn  moment  wheii 
the  President  of  the  United  States  needed 
friends  on  whom  he  could  call  (or  help. 

Marvin  Watson  had  been  a  personal 
and  txjlitical  friend,  a  man  who  had  met 
the  test  of  private  enterprise  and  been 
successful  He  had  been  a  political  State 
chairman 

Mr  Watson  will.  I  hope,  receive  speecly 
and  enthusiastic  confirmation  in  this 
body  His  ability  as  a  manager,  his  devq- 
tion  to  his  chosen  leader  and  to  iii>' 
just  cause,  his  prowess  as  a  servant  of 
the  people,  his  onianl/atlonal  ability, 
his  silent  and  selfless  service  in  a  difficult 
position,  move  and  inspire  all  who  know 
him 

Mr  Watson  has  been  confidant,  aU- 
viser.  coiiff.sser.  barricade,  buffer  con- 
tact man  He  has  been  a  competent  and 
dedicated  public  servant  He  has  been 
loyal  m  trying  times  and  devoted  beyond 
the  bounds  that  should  be  required  Of 
any  man 

He  possesses  the  experience,  the  intes- 
:ity.  and  the  ability  to  be  a  supei-b 
Cabinet  otBcer.  In  the  brief  time  between 
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now  and  next  January  120  Marvin  Wat- 
son will  be  more  than  one  to  warm  the 
.seat  of  the  P(KStinaster  General  He  will 
(ierform  in  this  lub  as  hf  has  in  his 
others — superbly  He  should  be  confirmed 
quiclcly  and  enthusia-stically  — as  he  will 
enter  into  his  new  a.^.^u'Ilm^■tlt 
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Latvian  Aiiociation  Adopts  Resolution 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOU.SE  OF"  ItEPHESENTATlVES 

Wrdnesdav    April  10.  1968 

Mr  UINOELL  Mr  Speaker,  pur.suant 
to  iK-rniission  k'ranted.  I  insert  in  the  Kx- 
tensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Latvian  Association  in  Detroit  at  its 
annual  iiieetlnK.  uri^tiiK  anain  vigorous 
action  by  the  United  States,  the  free 
world,  and  the  United  Nations  to  assure 
freedom  to  the  Baltic  States  and  to  the 
other  capitvc  nation.s  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  This  resolution  inerits  the  care- 
ful attention  of  all  free  men  everywhere 

The  resolution  follows 

Tlie  Luitvi.in  A.ss<Kiatlun  in  Detroit,  .it  its 
annual  meeting  on  Keb  18.  1968  unanimously 
voted  to  Lssvie  u  statement  regarding  the  50th 
anniversaries  of  tlie  independence  of  the 
Baltic  States  i>i  Latvia.  Lithuania  and  Es- 
tonia being  observed  in  1968 

After  <-enturles  of  foreign  domination  the 
Baltic  .States  won  their  freedom  through 
blc>t>dshed.  but  lost  it  through  the  greed 
of   Russian  Communist  imperialism  in   1940 

In  the  ve.irs  between  1918  and  1940.  the 
three  nations  along  the  Baltic  Coast  reached 
a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity  .ind 
;.piritual  well-being  that  only  a  free  people 
t  an  realize 

It  IS  with  sad  hearts,  that  we  recall  the 
fate  of  our  .ancestral  homelands,  sacrificed  to 
'he  Communist  Moloch  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  people. 

Therelore  we  must  voice  alarm  and  again 
warn  the  Ainerlcan  people  that  ii  similar  fate 
rould  befall  the  United  States  If  Communist 
aggression  everywhere   Ls   not   halted. 

.Vmerican  troops  are  engaged  in  a  bitter 
■struggle  in  Vietnam  where  the  true  face  ol 
CommunHm  h.is  been  exposed  for  all  to  see 

Whether  Communist  perlphernl  force 
i-omes  from  Hanoi  or  Pyongyang.  North  Ko- 
rea. Ita  center  is  Moscow. 

.^gainst  tills  background  the  words  of  Ben- 
jamin L.  Masse,  an  editor  of  America  inaga- 
.'ine.  writing  in  the  Feb  17.  1968  issue  of 
that    publication    arc    appropriate. 

He  expresses  the  hope  that  the  seizure  of 
the  tJ  S  S  Pueblo  by  the  .North  Koreans  may 
bring  \b<)Ut  a  "fresh  look  at  world  commu- 
nism and  the  threat  it  poses  to  the  Free 
World  ■ 

Masse  point*  out  that  some  Americans  have 
forgo'  ten  why  NATO  and  SEATO  were  formed 
and  'hat  the  re<isoas  for  them — Communist 
.iggresMoii — have  passed 

Pericetul  coexistence,  these  people  t.>elleve. 
should  be  emphasued.  They  believe  that  life 
hiia  been  liberalized  in  RuH.<ila  .ifter  btailn  s 
death,  that  the  economy  has  become  more 
like  that  of  the  free  countries,  and  that  the 
Stno-RusHiAii  spill  may  somehow  blunt  the 
fangs  of  the  communlst«. 

Of  course,  this  Is  folly  Communism  re- 
mains the  real  danger  to  the  free  world,  but 
It  can  succeed  only  If  the  bitter  truth  about 
Its  menace  Ls  glc«sed  over  in  the  delusion 
that  it  will  mellow. 


Wr  urge  that  in  fombattlng  C'omnniiiisni 
tt.c  United  .States  rlther  through  the  I'nited 
Nations  or  other  world  forums  take  up  the 
case  of  the  Baltic  States  .md  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  with  the  hope  that  they  even- 
tually will  be  liberated  and  restored  to  the 
family  of  nations  to  which  they  rightfully 
belong 

In  doing  this,  the  United  States  will  lay 
bare  the  truth  about  Communist  imperialism 
lor  all  to  see.  serve  the  interests  of  freedom 
everywhere,  and  strengthen  Its  own  defen.ses 
against   this  world  cunoer 

The  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  look  to 
the  United  .States  the  bulwarlt  of  freedom. 
as  the  inspiration  for  Ubertv  It  is  with  this 
tliought  in  mind  that  vie  express  our  grati- 
tude to  the  United  states  government  for 
never  recognizing  the  conquest  of  our  Baltic 
homelands   by   liussla 

.\s  representing  the  people  of  America. 
Congress  has  rightfully  i)assed  several  reso- 
lutions on  the  Baltic  .states  .md  the  other 
captive  nations  condemrUng  the  unlawful 
occupation  by  Hu.ssia  For  these  actions  Con- 
gress, voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  will  long  be  remembered  liy  all  op. 
pres..ed  people 


Small    Farms   Will   Never   Disappear 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  .STATES 

Wednesdatj.  April   10.   1968 

Mr  CHURCH  .Mr  Prtsidi-nt.  many  of 
our  tarnurs  are  twlitmc  for  survival 
Lack  of  markets,  lack  of  credit,  and  the 
ever-tiuhtcning  cost-price  squeeze  arc 
forcing  them  off  the  land,  and  thus  driv- 
ine  many  of  their  sons  to  seek  careers 
outside  agriculture. 

But  not  all  of  these  sons  are  willine 
to  surrender.  Some  will  remain  on  the 
land,  to  Toll  with  the  punch"  as  best  they 
can  They  know  they  will  not  ^;et  rich,  yet 
they  love  farming',  the  tjrowinc  of  crops, 
the  way  of  life,  the  indipmdencc  that 
comes  from  workinc  the  land. 

Mr  President,  Kent  Lmford.  Hans 
Hibbcrt.  and  Cliff  Bee.sley  arc  Idaho  boys, 
all  members  of  the  P^uturc  Farmers  of 
.■\merica  They  were  the  winners  of  a 
lecent  spoakum  contest  held  by  the  PT.^ 
at  Suttar  Salem  Hieh  School  .■\11  are  ex- 
tremely aware  of  the  problems  and  pit- 
falls that  face  farmers  today. 

After  discussing  some  of  these  obsta- 
cles. Hans  Hibberi  .said: 

•  Yes.  farming  Is  a  great  challenge,  but  the 
future  of  farming  is  even  a  greater  challenge 
I  believe,  with  a  college  education  In  .igri- 
culture.  I  can  meet  this  challenge  and  over- 
come the  disadvantages  and  enjov  the  whole- 
some,  satisfying  life  of  a  farmer 

Cliff  Beesley  said: 

In  order  lor  a  man  to  be  successful  at  any 
occupation  he  must  first  love  his  work.  .  . 
The  same  thing  pertains  to  a  farmer  If  he 
hopes  to  be  successlvil.  he  must  first  love 
to  farm  He  must  be  able  to  accept  the 

things  that  cant  be  changed,  such  as  the 
weather,  and  do  his  best  to  change  those 
things  that  he  can  to  the  best  of  all  con- 
cerned 

Surveying  the  Idaho  potato  scene,  Kent 
Lii-.ford  said: 

Quality  must  start  with  the  producer  who 
selects  the  land,  the  seed,  the  fertilizer,  and 
nurses  his  crop   through  to  maturity        ,   . 
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Vhe  producer  and  the  jincker  must  he  aware 
of  the  careful  handling  procedure  necessary 
for  a  hlph  quality  product  before  we  can 
like  the  l.rsl  step  In  being  competitive 
We   must   have  better  than  average  quality. 

Mr  President,  these  three  young  men 
Hill  understand  the  obstacles  they  will 
face  as  farmers,  yet  they  are  determined 
to  no  ahead  anyvay.  Their  attitude 
should  encourage  all  farmers,  as  it  en- 
coma;:  cs  mo  for  as  lone  as  these  attitudes 
prevail,  small  farms  will  never  disappear. 

.Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  fine  speeches  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beiiip  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wn'i    Bf    \   Farmi-r:' 

I  By  H.ms  Hibhert     Teton  FFA  Cli.ipterl 

I  would  like  \i'U  to  uiiaitine  with  me  thi.s 
scene  on  tlie  larm  It  is  Kile  at  iii<!ht  and 
you  Just  Imi.shed  tlio  .-spring  plantinc  As  you 
start  toward  the  house  n  lull  moon  i.s  rl.slng. 
The  iilr  is  clear  and  the  scene  Ls  plain  and 
beautiful  You  think  back  over  the  .springs 
work  Yes.  it  has  been  hard  Tlie  work  day's 
have  started  early  iind  ended  late  But  there's 
a  deep  satistacllon  in  a  pood  Job  well  done. 
You  look  ahead  to  the  challenge  of  raising 
and  harvesting  the  crops  hoping  the  weather 
and  market  conditions  will  be  favorable  You 
.irrlve  at  the  house,  there  the  family  and 
a  good  meal  await  you. 

This  .scene  rcpresenl.s  the  iiiair.  reason  why 
I  would  like  to  be  a  farmer  In  the  country 
there  Is  an  abundance  of  iresh  air.  clean 
water,  and  plenty  tif  elbow  room  To  help  me 
Illustrate  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  part 
rif  the  Lazy  Farmer  '  from  the  1966  Novem- 
ber 3  l.ssue  of  the  Idaho  Farmer: 

■  I  never  have  tjuiic  understood  how  any- 
body linds  it  good  to  live  where  people  are 
so  thick  that  even  when  you're  so  darn  sick 
of  seeing  laces  you  could  cry.  you  can't  escape 
lliem  if  you  try  A  oity  trip  Just  once  a  year 
leaves  me  with  a  shaking  fear,  that  the  masses 
of  humanity  have  pot  me  trapped  for  good,  by 
gee  Where  er  you  go  you're  pulled  and 
hauled,  you're  bumped  and  .';queezed  and 
pushed  and  mauled;  You  feel  like  you  have 
shrunk  in  size  and  everywhere  you  turn  your 
eyes  a  sea  of  faces  blocks  your  view  and  each 
Is  glaring  right  at  you  !' 

Of  course  I  like  people  No  one  can  get 
along  alone,  but  It  Is  iilways  good  to  get 
away  v<,'here  you  can  be  by  yourself  to  think, 
to  i>lan.  and  even  make  decisions.  And  where 
can  It  be  done  better  than  on  a  farm? 

Another  .idvantage  a  farmer  has  is  that 
of  being  his  own  boss.  You  can  plan  your 
work  .so  that  you  may  t.ike  several  days  off 
when  desired  without  having  to  make  ar- 
rangements With  .in  employer  or  to  meet 
public  demands 

Tliere  .ire  also  disadvantages  in  farming 
which  we  must  not  overlook.  Long  hours 
and  hard  work,  the  uncertainty  of  weather 
and  market  condilions  are  some.  The  biggest 
disadvantage,  however,  is  getting  started. 
With  the  price  of  land  and  equipment  so 
high.  With  only  6  per  cent  of  our  population 
now  encaged  in  farming  and  a  prediction  of 
3  per  cent  by  1980.  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  get  suirted  m  larming  tinless  one  can 
either  inherit  or  marry  into  a  farm. 

Farming  today  is  a  great  challenge.  By 
1980  v^e.  the  farmers  of  tomorrow,  will  be 
a.sked  to  leed  245  million  people  Just  in  our 
country  alone  By  that  time  it  is  estimated 
that  larms  will  average  500  acres  Instead  of 
the  present  average  of  350  acres.  We  may 
see  iiuclear  powered  tractors  by  1976.  Farm- 
ers will  be  using  computers  to  help  make 
important  decisions  concerning  the  amount 
and  combination  of  feeds  to  feed  and  many 
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other  Important  factors  pertaining  to  cro))s. 
weather,  and  market  conditions. 

Yes.  farming  is  a  great  challenge,  but  the 
luture  of  farming  Is  even  a  greater  challenge. 
I  believe  with  a  college  education  in  agri- 
culture I  can  meet  this  challenge  and  over- 
come the  disadvantages  and  enjoy  the  whole- 
some, satisfying  life  of  a  farmer. 
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I'lilN'K  TwicK  BrrouL  Vol'  F.\R^■. 
(B\   Clitr  Beesley  I 

In  order  for  a  man  to  be  sucrc.-^.slul  at  .iiiy 
occupation  he  must  lirst  love  liLs  work  1;  a 
loot  ball  player  plans  to  make  a  career  oi 
plaving  loolball  he  must  love  the  sport  or 
he  will  lall  almost  before  he  starts,  because 
he  can't  take  all  the  bumps  and  bruises  he 
Will  get  if  he  plays  good  ball.  The  same 
thing  pertains  to  a  larmer  If  he  hopes  to  be 
successful,  he  ntust  first  love  to  farm.  He 
must  not  mind  getting  up  lii  the  middle  ot 
the  night  to  turn  the  irrigation  w.ater.  He 
must  be  malleable,  to  lace  the  new  Ideas  and 
uew  ways  of  doing  things,  but  never  crushed 
by  the  discouragement  of  a  crop  failure  or 
the  loss  of  an  expensive  cow.  but  just  resolve 
to  try  to  do  better.  A  good  farmer  must  be 
ductile,  and  broadminded  but  never  drawn 
into  anything  dishonorable.  He  must  be 
glowing  with  enthusiasm,  but  unaltered  by 
the  heat  of  conflict  with  the  neighbors  He 
must  have  the  patience  to  stay  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  cold  night  to  play  "Johnny  on 
the  spot"  when  a  sow  is  going  to  farrow,  or 
a  cow  is  going  to  calve.  He  must  be  man 
enough  to  face  up  to  his  failures  and  strive 
to  better  things  even  though  it  might  .seem 
he  is  doing  the  best  he  can  He  must  be  able 
to  accept  the  things  that  can't  be  changed. 
such  as  the  weather,  and  do  his  best  to 
change  those  things  that  he  can  to  the  best 
of  all  concerned. 

"Education",  the  thing  that  no  farmer 
should  even  consider  going  without.  I  quote 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  Official 
Manual,  the  Advisor's  first  major  part  of  the 
Ceremony  for  Receiving  GreeiLhands.  "With- 
out education  we  are  handicapped.  The  un- 
educated man  cannot  compete  with  the  edu- 
cated man.  other  things  being  equal"  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  is  the  agncultural  college 
of  Idaho,  every  state  in  the  Union  has  an 
Agriculture  College.  In  addition  many  schools 
offer  night  courses  in  such  things  as  welding, 
farm  management,  livestock  genetics  and 
many  other  courses  that  would  be  of  value 
to  the  farmer. 

A  good  farmer  must  also  be  a  mechanic 
as  well  as  a  good  machinist  so  that  he  can 
fix  broken  or  worn  parts  without  it  costing 
him  precious  time  and  money  He  cannot  do 
as  his  grandfather  did,  and  carry  a  pair  <  f 
pliers,  some  bailing  wire,  and  a  hammer  and 
expect  to  have  machinery  that  is  going  to  do 
the  Job  that  it  should.  Machinery  was  in- 
vented to  help  the  farmer  save  time  and  in- 
crease his  profit,  but  it  will  only  do  this  if 
he  will,  keep  it  running  properly  so  the  ma- 
chinery can  work  efficiently  for  him. 

The  modern  farmer  must  also  be  a  busi- 
ness man:  he  must  know  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  product  by  efficient  use  of  .adver- 
tising, and  other  means  of  letting  the  public 
know  what  he  has  to  sell.  He  must  keep  ac- 
curate records  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, and  know  it  at  all  times  what  the 
financial  standing  of  his  farm  is 
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If  a  farmer  i:,  to  br  succe.ssltU  m  this 
last  moving  world  he  al-so  must  he  a  scien- 
tist to  some  degree  lie  must  l.ike  sMl  sam- 
ples of  his  land  to  enable  him  to  apjily  the 
correct  amount  of  tertilizers:.  He  must  know 
how  to  test  his  feed  lo  insure  that  the  live- 
stock are  getting  all  the  \  li.imins  and  iiiin- 
cr.ils  as  well  as  the  ]>roper  amounts  oi  bulk 
in  the  teed  \o  L'am  or  jiroducc  to  their  in.ixi- 
miim   whichever  case  it  might  be. 

He  must  have  some  knowleditc  of  \eicri- 
narian  science  to  be  able  to  tre:-,!  s;ck  animals 
properly  and  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  livestock 
healthy,  or  lliore  v:oes  his  ijrolit  down  t  he 
dr. nil  ,iiul  .ill   tlie  hard  work  wasted. 

.\nv  ki'.Kl  oi  a  iiuiincss  man  must  be  a 
ItMtler  lu  his  comnumity  If  he  is  respected  by 
hi-,  as.'.ociate.s.  He  must  know  liow  to  lead 
his  lellow  men  out  if  the  tlarkne.-.s  of  sellish- 
iie.ss  and  into  the  rlorious  sunlight  of  broth- 
erhood and  coopcralioii 

One  (it  the  1  ist.  but  not  the  least  he  inu.st 
be  a  uin-loving  man  He  must  know  how  to 
(,'Cl  out  of  the  stress  and  strain  and  (-njov 
liic  a  little  bit  He  must  not  work  himsell 
to  (IfMih  but  he  must  make  tiie  Ix^st  of  his 
time  whether  It  is  v^-orking  or  if  it  is  enjoy- 
ing liimseU  down  on  the  i  reek  bank  with  a 
tishing  jjole  In  his  hand. 

Farming  i.s  not  all  hard  work.  It  can  be  a 
1)1  of  fun  if  you  will  let  It.  It  lias  many 
jjleiusures  along  with  the  hard  work.  I  can 
l.Kjk  back  and  think  of  a  lot  of  things  I  have 
enjoyed  as  a  farm  Ixiy  such  as  cutting  hay 
in  the  early  summer  iiiid  smelling  the  iresh 
smell  of  freshly  mowed  hav:  of  swimming  in 
the  ditch  when  turning  the  water;  ot  riding 
young  calves  m  the  summer;  of  lavliip  down 
on  the  dit/Chbank  and  w.-atchlng  the  clouds 
go  by  and  dreaming  ol  things  yet  to  come 
Farming  has  many  other  rewards  also.  It 
can  provide  the  security  that  you  vnw  not 
go  hungry,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  world  does 
If  you  own  a  farm  you  have  the  satisfaction 
that  you  have  something  to  show  lor  your 
life's  work,  not  Just  a  bunch  of  check  stubs 
from  several  different  businesses  you  have 
worked  for  all  of  your  life. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  you  can  be  your  own 
boss  and  you  don't  have  to  tiike  orders  from 
anybody  but  the  weather  and  luck  I  believe 
that  the  larmer  is  the  backbone  of  all  life 
and  that  as  long  as  there  is  life  there  must 
be  a  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  part  of  the 
creed  that  all  members  of  this  organization 
agree  to  when  they  Join  the  F  F..^. 

•  I  believe  in  the  future  of  f.arming.  with 
a  la.th  lx>m  not  of  words  but  of  deeds — 
achievement.s  won  by  the  present  and  past 
generations  for  agriculturists;  in  the  prom- 
ise of  better  days  through  better  ways,  even 
as  the  better  things  \\e  now  enjoy  have  come 
to  us  from  the  struggles  of  former  years.  I 
believe  that  to  live  and  work  on  a  good  farm, 
or  to  be  engaged  In  other  agriculture  pursuit, 
is  pleasant  as  well  as  challenging;  lor  I  know 
the  joys  and  discomforts  of  agricultural  hie 
and  hold  an  inborn  fondness  for  those  as- 
sociations which,  even  m  !  ours  ol  cli.s- 
couragement.  I  cannot  deny  ' 
Thank  you, 

niBLlOCRAPHV 
FFA  Official  Manual  1967  edition. 

Idaho  Potato  Scenk 
I  By  Kent  Linford  i 
The  Idaho  Potato  story  begins  millions  of 
years  ago  when  the  Earth's  trust  pushed  up 
mountains  and  huge  plains,  and  formed  the 
great  Snake  waterway  Fiery  volcanos  added 
another  early  chapter  when  they  belched 
forth  the  molten  lava  and  white  hot  ash 
destined  to  play  a  unique  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  now  potato-famous  Southern 
Idaho  soil.  The  great  Snake  River  Itself,  a 
meandering  thousand  miles  of  limitless  ir- 
rigation opportunity,  drained  the  many  wa- 
tersheds,  rich    with   volcanic   ash   and   trace 
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mlneraU  and  fortnpd  the  plains  and  valleys 
that  now  so  bountlnusly  produce  the  World's 
most  iiaked  for  potnto 

3<J  when  snnieone  nslcs  why  do  only  Idahr» 
■r. .ok  like  Idaho*,  you  can  truthfully  say 
that  Muther  Nature  |j;ave  Idaho  u  combina- 
tion of  soil,  elevation.  cUmate  and  water 
that  when  developed  by  Idaho  growers  know, 
how  produces  a  potato  that  no  other  growlnj 
.»rea  ciin  ijrow  in  volume 

Idaho  has  been  producing  f)otatoes  since 
1838  when  the  Reverend  Henry  H  Spaldlnf 
planted  the  first  crop  near  I-ewlston  The 
Spalding  and  their  party  ate  all  they  grew, 
but  when  potato  producing  shifted  south 
to  Its  natural  territory  In  the  State  It  wasn  t 
long  until  potatoes  became  a  commercial 
Idaho  crop 

The  develrpment  of  lrr!K<>tlon  and  the 
intnxluctlon  of  Russet  Burbank  seed  about 
lUlO.  contributed  to  the  increase  from  a 
production  of  3  million  hundred  weight  that 
year  to  an  estimated  66  million  hundred- 
weight in  1967 

Granted.  Idaho  consistently  grows  a  su- 
perior potato  but  receivers  of  all  kinds  are 
now  interested  mainly  In  improved  packag- 
ing, and  m  promotion  that  helps  sell  m<.re 
of  'his  profitable  prrKtuce  Item 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  these 
directions  >rbf  too  many  years  ago,  the  en. 
tire  Idaho  [xitato  crop  moved  to  the  market 
unwashed  In  hundred-pound  burlap  bags. 
But  now  you  can  buy  washed  Idahos  in  5'5, 
lO's  and  50s  with  a  choice  of  containers 
ranging  from  txily  mesh  and  paper  bags,  'o 
comigated  cardboard  cartons  An  Increasing 
number  if  smaller  containers  ,\re  shipped 
every  year  because  that  Is  the  way  the  ulti- 
mate consumer   wants   potatoes   packed 

Sized  Ulahos  are  on  the  Increase,  too, 
N.  'e  .ind  more  Idaho  shippers  .ire  Installing 
sluing  equipment  so  that  the  buver  on  the 
marketing  end  of  the  deal  can  get  what  he 
wants  whether  he  caters  to  retail  or  in- 
stitutional 'rnde 

In  the  late  forties,  our  principal  competi- 
tion with  the  Russet  vnrletv  of  potatoes  was 
from  Oregon  In  recent  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed vast  changes  and  wherein  we  used  to 
produce  over  90"  of  the  Russets  grown  In 
this  cotintry  despite  o»ir  increase  in  .icreage. 
we  now  prfxluce  onir  about  half  if  the  Rus- 
set variety  and  there  are  now  over  20  states 
raising  'he  Russet  variety  on  a  commercial 
basis 

Granted,  we  cannot  meet  the  competition 
of  Maine  and  some  of  the  potato  states  near 
the  metropolitan  areas  pncewiie  but  we 
miist  do  superior  wise  and  we  must  not  only 
inform  our  trn<.le  of  the  superiority  of  our 
product,  but  we  must  make  good  our  claims 
of   stijjeMortty 

Quality  must  '!tart  with  the  producer  who 
selects  the  land,  the  seed,  the  fertiliser  and 
nurses  his  crop  thn-iugh  to  maturity  Usually 
it  is  the  producer  who  is  responsible  for  the 
harvesting  and  storage  of  his  crops 

The  producer  and  packer  must  be  aware 
of  the  careful  handling  procedure  necessary 
for  a  high  quality  product  before  we  can  take 
the  first  step  m  being  competitive  We  mu^t 
have  Ijftter  than  average  .juatstv 

The  more  serious  the  mechanicaJ  Injury 
inflicted  upon  the  tubers  at  harveet  time,  the 
greater  the  loss  during  the  storage  period. 
One  study  showed  that  more  than  48'  of 
ail  the  rott-cn  tubers  ex;unlned  had  digger 
cuts  or  serious  bruises  Almost  I8''o  of  all 
rotten  tubers  would  hu. e  graded  US  No  I's. 
but  because  of  the  small  bruises  present  they 
rotten  during  the  storage  period 

Why  do  we  find  so  many  culU  In  the  re- 
tall  market  when  the  potatoes  iire  required 
to  pass  inspection  before  they  can  be  shipped 
from  the  State  of  Idaho'  First  of  all.  It 
takes  6  to  7  days  longer  for  r,ur  Idaho  pota- 
toes  to  reach  the  terminal  market.  Then  It 
requires.  In  miuiy  cases,  at  least  a  week  for 
the  potatoes   to  go   from   the   'warehouse   or 
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broker  to  the  retail  store  Therefore,  you 
can  se«  ttiat  the  length  of  time  it  take*  for 
the  potatoes  to  get  U>  the  consumer  Is  very 
imptjrtaiit  There  Is  time  for  small  crack* 
and  small  bruise*  to  tiecome  Invaded  with 
rot  or  orgaiilsms  There  :s  time  for  small 
rotten  spots  to  become  big  rotten  sjjoib  .md 
this  Is  lime  enough  fur  the  potafpes  that 
are  Inferior  to  lose  enough  moi.sture  to  be- 
come unsightly  and  show  a  greater  number 
of  bruises,  thumb  nail  cracfcs  and  other 
defects 

But  time  .ilone  Is  not  the  only  answer 
The  temperature  of  the  tubers  Irom  the 
time  they  are  hoJidled  In  Idaho  Is  one  of 
the  most  lnif}ort:>jit  factors  In  preventing 
Injuries  from  .ircnrtng  It  Is  very  important 
that  the  temperature  of  the  tuber  remain 
constant,  appro.xlmalely  40  (legrees  in  the 
pit  during  sU)rage  Tuber  temperature  for 
removal  from  storage  should  be  higher  than 
storage  temperature  C.>Id  tubers  Injure 
eaa  1 1  y 

The  type  of  container  Is  very  important 
Tlie  burlap  sack  is  a  very  strong  and  dur- 
able -ontaliier  ,ijid  probably  because  of  Us 
durability  it  is  .ictuaJly  .dlowing  injury  to 
Uike  place  which  would  iicpt  take  place  If 
the  ioutainer  were  easily  torn  nie  100-Ib 
burlap  siick  c.ui  be  dropped  3  ..r  4  leet  and 
will  not  break  If  the  pajier  sack  were 
dropped  from  this  height,  it  would  break 
open  and  potatoes  would  run  out  Conse- 
quently, a  paper  sack  Is  handled  more  gently 

Cirowers  and  packers  must  b<'  more  aware 
of  the  careful  mansigcment  of  m;u.-hlnery. 
packing  pnx-edures  and  temperatures  necea- 
sarv  'o  midntaln  the  t>est  qu;4Jlty  product 
possible  Only  by  continuing  to  produce  and 
ship  a  superior  product,  can  we  continue  to 
receue  the  premium  prices  we  need  .iiid  have 
come  to  expect  here  in  Idaho. 
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Community  Service  Society  of  New  York 
Urges   Fair  Hoaiin; 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or     .VEW     VoRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
W'-dni-sday.  April  10.   1968 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .should  like 
to  call  to  Llie  attention  ui  m.v  t-olleagues 
a  letter  dated  April  3.  1968.  iiddrrssed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
by  the  Community  Service  Scx-iety  of 
New  York  in  .support  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  which  IS  before  the  House  today.  It 
point*  out  the  need  to  eliminate  .segrega- 
tion m  housing  if  the  frustration  and 
despair  of  urban  ghettos  is  to  be  over- 
come It  follows: 

t'oMMtNlTY    .SfRVICE   SorlETT. 

Neu-  York,  N  Y  .  Aprtl  3.  1968 
lie   H    Res     1100  and   HR    2516 
Hon    William   .M.  Colmcr. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rulen,   US    Ilou:)e 
of    Reprraentatnes,    Washington,    DC. 
Dear  Sir     On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Public    Affairs    of    the    Community    Service 
Society  of  New  York.  I  write  to  urge  the  Rules 
CorrunJttee  to  act  favorably  and  promptly  on 
H.    Res     1100    when    the    Committee    again 
takes    up    the    resolution    on    .^prll    9th.    We 
then  urge  the  members  of  the  House  of  Hep- 
resentatUes  to  proceed  promptly  to  enact  the 
Civil    Rights   FYi>tecllon   bill,   H.R    2516   into 
law 

The  Couuii unity  SerNlce  Society  Is  a  volun- 
tary. non-s©ctan,ni  fiuiiily  service  .agency 
dedlcited  .^Ince  :84«  to  the  strengthening  of 
fanuly  life  and  the  betterment  of  community 
life   It  provides  skilled  oounseltng  to  families. 


conducts  welfare  research  and.  through  the 
citizens'  committees  of  the  Department  of 
{*ubllc  AITalrs  engages  in  community  action 
u>  Improve  community  conditions,  services 
aiid  facilities 

The  work  "f  t!ie  .Society  t-akes  U  Into  many 
of  'he  L;hctt^>  are.us  f>f  New  York  City  Its  cltl- 
■/.en<  committees  arc  increasingly  concerned 
.ibout  the  continuation  if  dl»crlmlnat<iry 
practices  in  this  and  otJier  cltlec,  continued 
interference  with  clvl!  rights  that  are  estab- 
lished by  law.  and,  about  segregation  in 
housing 

We  strongly  favor  those  provisions  In  Title 
I  which  prohibit  Interference  with  fe<lera!ly 
protected  rights  In  urging  [Kissage  ■  f  HR 
L'516.  we  wish  es|>eclally  to  endor.se  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VIII  raid  IX  fir  fair  housing 
and  for  protection  of  the  right  to  housing 
against  intimidation  or  interference  becnu.se 
of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  orlttln 

Segregatlc,n  In  housing,  in  itself.  Is  Insup- 
[)ortable  In  .addition,  it  is  the  cause  of  other 
forms  of  segregation  -in  education,  in  em- 
ployment. In  accessibility  to  a  whole  range  of 
community  resoiu-ces  and  services-  and  .so, 
causes  frustration  ,und  resultant  violence  in 
ghetto  areas. 

In  our  opinion,  the  open  housing  jvro- 
vislon.s  of  the  ctvll  rights  bill  now  before  the 
Rules  Committer  are  of  critical  Importance 
We  concur  with  statement  In  the  US  Riot 
Comml.sslon   Report   that    •  .   there   Is  no 

substitute  for  enactment  of  a  federal  fair 
housing  law  T^e  key  to  breaking  down  hous- 
ing (ll.scrlmlnatlon  Is  universal  and  uniform 
coverage,  and  such  c^iverage  is  obtainable 
only   through   federal   legislation  " 

At  thLs  moment  m  our  nation's  history, 
there  is  a  desperate  need  for  i>osltlve  affirma- 
tion of  Intent  to  root  out  :U1  forms  of  dis- 
crimination Failure  to  strengthen  the  [>r^- 
tectlon  of  the  civil  rights  already  enumerated 
and.  In  particular,  to  reject  the  open  hous- 
ing provisions  of  the  bill  is  to  say  to  those 
locked  Into  chetto  living,  that  this  nation 
13  not  yet  ready  to  extend  equal  opportunity 
to  all  citizens  and  by  .so  doing,  to  increase 
their  frustration  and  hostility 

We  tirge  favorable  ;u-tlon  and  we  urge  that 
this  action  be  taken  without  any  further 
delay. 

Sincerely, 

John  H  Mathis, 

Chairman. 


A  Real  Antipoverty  Program 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  soiTii  Carolina 
I.N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTl^S 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

JJr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
Aiken,  SC  .  Standard  and  Review,  of 
Wedne.sday,  March  27,  1968,  contains  an 
article  entitled  "A  Real  Antipoverty 
Program  "  The  editorial  points  out  that 
the  10-percent  rise  in  food  prices  in  the 
past  4  years  is  hurting  most  the  three 
groups  which  can  afTord  it  least — fixed- 
income  families,  low-income  families, 
and  the  poor. 

The  fixed-income  families  have  no 
means  of  increasing  their  income,  as 
what  they  receive  is  set  by  law  and  comes 
from  such  agencies  as  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  low-income  families 
also  arc  pressed  by  inflation  because 
many  of  the  heads  of  the  families  lack 
the  necessarj-  skills  to  advance  and. 
therefore.   Increase   the   family   income. 
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The  poor,  for  the  most  part,  are  living 
on  Government  support,  and  a  10-per- 
cent n.se  in  food  prices  amounts  to  a  10- 
PtTcent  reduction  in  their  purchasing 
power  for  items  they  need  most — their 
daily  bread. 

This  administration  has  spent  billions 
on  various  antif)overty  programs,  many 
of  which  they  even  admit  were  dismal 
failures  The  Haryou  project  in  New  York 
i.s  an  example  where  one  of  the  planners 
admitted  that  S20  million  was  spent  and 
it  disapi>eared  without  a  trace. 

If  this  administration  wants  to  do 
.something  for  our  low-income  families, 
It  would  be  well  advLsed  to  take  immedi- 
ate ,steps  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing, as  this  would  be  a  key  factor  in  halt- 
ing inflation  and  would,  therefore, 
benefit  our  needy  as  well  as  all  our  citi- 
zens who  have  a  right  to  expect  fiscal 
responsibility  in  their  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  takes  a 
unique  approach  to  old  problems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Real  Antipoverty  Program 
Far  down  in  the  text  of  the  newsletter  is- 
sued  by   one   of   the   nation's    largest   banks 
there  appears  this  sentence,  which  we  would 
like   to  elevate   to  headline  status: 

"It  is  at  least  worth  raising  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  10  percent  rise  In  food 
prices  since  1964  may  not  have  done  more 
h;u-m  to  those  living  under  conditions  of 
poverty  than  all  the  anti-poverty  programs 
have  done  good." 

It's  a  good  question,  not  to  be  lightly 
Ignored.  Inflationary  pressures  are  pushing 
prices  upward  at  an  annual  rate  of  3  per- 
cent. Price  levels  inflated  at  only  half  that 
rate  in  the  period  from  1958  to  1964.  But  In 
the  last  two  years  Inflation  has  speeded  up. 
Who  is   hit   hardest  by   this  inflation? 

We've  said  it  many  times,  but  not  often 
enough  for  the  lesson  to  be  learned :  low- 
income  famillee.  the  poor,  and  those  on  fixed 
incomes.  There  simply  is  no  means  by  which 
these  citizens  can  increase  their  Income  to 
compensate  for  a  3  percent  price-level  In- 
crease. .\nd  If  their  Income  is  shaved  3  per- 
cent each  year  by  inflation,  clearly  their 
situation  becomes  increasingly  perilous.  In- 
Ratlon  creates  poverty.  Indeed,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two  years  suggests  that  It 
creates  more  {xjverty  more  rapidly  than  fed- 
eral anti-p>overty  programs  can  begin  to 
counteract  it  It  is  simply  impossible  for  any 
anti-poverty  program  or  combination  of  pro- 
grams to  reach  the  millions  of  people  who 
have  been  robbed  of  3  percent  of  their  in- 
come each  year  Instead  the  poverty  programs 
tend  to  focus  on  segments  of  the  population 
which  attract  the  attention  of  'social  work- 
ers '  by  pressure-group  activity. 

A  prize  example  of  this  is  the  famihar 
H.iryou  anti-poverty  program  in  Harlem.  It 
was  one  of  the  onglnal,  model  programs.  A 
lew  days  ago  Dr  Kenneth  Marshall,  one  of 
the  three  men  who  planned  that  much-her- 
alded program,  told  a  conference  of  social 
workers:  None  of  It  worked,  and  the  $20- 
niillion  that  went  into  it  has  disappeared 
'.vithout  a  trace" 

And  then  Dr.  Marshall  put  his  finger  on 
the  alarm  button,  observing  that  in  their 
planning  they  had  not  given  sufficient  con- 
Mderation  to  how  this  country  Is  really  run 
politically  and  economically." 

The  best  of  all  possible  anti-poverty  pro- 
L'rams  would  be  a  determined  antl-inflatlon 
program.  That  means  an  Immediate  and  dras- 
tic curtailing  of  government  spending. 
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Penalty  for  Progress 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
plaints are  often  directed  at  the  execu- 
tive redtapc  and  the  .seemingly  omnipres- 
ent inability  to  ,uet  vital  pi-ojccts  moving 
in  a  timely  fashion  In  the  hope  that  its 
further  publication  may  in  some  small 
way  work  toward  the  future  elimination 
of  txcessive  bureaucratic  processes.  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record,  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  Members  and  for  the 
edification  of  concerned  officials,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Grantsmanship.  Any- 
one?" which  appeared  in  the  March  7. 
1968.  issue  of  the  Glastonbury  Citizen. 
The  article  points  out,  but  not  with  pride. 
how  the  progressive  town  of  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.,  was  penalized  to  the  tune  of 
8678,000  for  movins  ahead  on  a  munic- 
ipal pollution  abatement  proeram  that 
could  not  wait  the  more  than  2  years  re- 
quired in  this  instance  for  es.sential 
bureaucratic  actions. 

The  article  follows: 

Grantsmanship,  Anyone':" 

With  the  recent  announcement  that  Glas- 
tonbury has  been  awarded  an  unexpected 
grant  of  $678,000  for  the  Hubbard  Brook 
sewer  project,  town  officials  should  be 
beaming. 

Right?  Wrong. 

Why?  Because  of  incredible  bungling  by 
federal  bureaucrats.  Glastonbury  will  prob- 
ably not  get  the  promised  grant. 

The  tljjoff  was  contained  In  the  February 
14  press  release  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  an- 
nouncing the  grant.  It  stated:  "Construction 
(of  Hubbard  Brook)  is  scheduled  to  get  un- 
derway within  two  months  and  be  completed 
within  16  months."  A  telegram  two  days  later 
from  HUD  official  William  J.  Davis  to  Town 
Manager  Donald  C.  Peach  warned:  "Do  not 
award  construction  contracts  until  grant 
agreement  is  executed." 

What's  wrong  with  all  this?  Simple.  Con- 
tracts for  Hubbard  Brook  have  already  been 
awarded  and  signed — the  first  on  September 
29,  1966,  the  second  an  March  1.  1967  Con- 
struction of  the  entire  project  is  now  nearing 
completion,  with  some  property  owners  .il- 
ready  tied  in  to  the  new  sewer  lines 

The  story  really  begins  in  1965  with  Con- 
gressional passage  of  a  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities grant  program  to  be  administered  by 
HUD.  It  promised  towns  grants  of  up  to  50'' 
of  the  cost  of  new  public  sewer  lines.  At  the 
time,  Glastonbury  had  two  major  sewer  proj- 
ects— Salmon  Brook  and  Hubbard  Brook — 
on  the  drawing  boards. 

On  Sept.  13,  1965.  Mr.  Peach  made  one  of 
the  first  preliminary  grant  applications  under 
the  new  federal  program.  A  program  so  new. 
in  fact,  that  application  forms  had  not  even 
printed  or  ground  rules  established. 

Glastonbury  voters  approved  a  s-2  39  mil- 
lion bond  issue  for  the  sewer  projects  three 
weeks  later.  Voter  approval  was  given  with- 
out anticipation  of  a  grant  from  HUD.  and 
with  the  understanding  that  construction  to 
correct  increasing  stream  pollution  would  be 
completed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

While  final  engineering  designs  were  being 
completed  by  Metcalf  &  Eddy  of  Boston,  a 
river  of  correspondence  concerning  Glaston- 
bury's sewer  grant  application  flowed  steadily 
between  the  Town  Hall  and  HUD's  regional 
office  in  New  'X'ork. 

Official  application  forms  were  finally  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Peach  on  Jan.  21.   1966.  With 
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them  came  a  letter  from  HUD  Regional  Di- 
rector Lester  Eisner  which  promised  "Upon 
receipt  of  the  completed  forms,  the  New  York 
Regional  Office  of  the  Department  of  Hou.s- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  will  promptly 
l)roccss  the  inquiry." 

Promptly'.'  .Application  lornis  v.ere  loni- 
|)lfted.  submitted,  revised  .ind  resubmitted 
to  contorm  to  HUD','-  con.stantly  chansjing 
ground  rules,  lollowed  by  more  lorrcsponU- 
ence,  phone  culls,  conferences  and  red  t  i|)e 
Peach  wrote  the  HUD  DlrecU)r  on  May  26 
1966:  Plca.se  let  us  know  if  revisions  or  fur- 
ther document.iUon  are  required  We  are 
most  anxious  to  get  the  project  underway.' 

After  HUD  ininrjunced  u  .subst.iijllal  .-ewer 
f/r.int  to  South  Windsor,  .Sanit-ition  ,svipt 
.Alvin  Bean  and  Mr  Peach  made  another  trip 
to  New  Yoik  hoping  to  gel  ,vimil.ir  ,iclion 
In  a  dlsc-ouragmg  report  uj  the  .Sewer  Com- 
mission, they  .'^ald  ih.il  HUD  claimed  it  had 
uo  money:  lurthermore.  til.istonbury  i  one  ol 
the  lirst  towns  to  apply)  was  r.ited  tenth  on 
the  priority  list  in  Connecticut 

Metcalf  .v-  Kddy  .idvised  putting  Hubbard 
Brook  (jut  lor  bid  .m  soon  as  desiyns  were 
(ompicte  to  take  .idvantage  ol  a  lavorablc 
l.ibor  market  The  .Sewer  Commission  agreed 
th.it  ,1  long  delay  was  In  advisable. 

In  the  .'ummer  of  1966.  the  paper  stream 
flowing  Irom  ledcral  bureaucrats  suddenly 
dried  up.  Designs  lor  Hubbard  Brook  were 
finished   The  project  was  ready  for  bids 

Desperately  trying  lo  get  some  definite 
answer  Irom  HUD.  Mr.  Peach  WTOte  on  Aug. 
18.  1966:  "The  ."iewer  Commission  has  de- 
cided .  .  to  seek  bids  on  a  [xirt  nf  the  proj- 
ect If  the  town  seeks  bids  and  executes  a 
contract,  docs  this  automatically  mean  that 
the  twon  loses  its  opportunity  to  obualn  a 
grant  on  that  portion  of  the  project?  Is  it 
possible  to  provide  us  with  any  projections 
at  .ill  on  the  timing  of  approval  of  a  sewer 
grant  for  Glastonbury's  projects?  Because  of 
the  urgency  of  our  local  (xjllution  problems, 
the  .Sewer  Commission  cannot  delay  Indef- 
initely On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  a 
disservice  to  the  town  to  Ignore  the  possibil- 
ity of  federal  grants  if  they  were  to  t>ecome 
available  within  a  reasonable  time. 

HUD's  answer  to  question  one:  any  part  of 
a  project  for  which  the  town  awards  a  con- 
tract prior  to  grant  approval  is  automaticallv 
ineligible  lor  federal  funds. 

To  the  Jackpot  question,  the  answer  was 
the  same  old  stall:  "We  are  sorry  that  it  is 
not  possible  at  this  time  to  tell  you  when  or 
If  a  fund  reservation  could  be  made  for  this 
project"  Date  of  HUD's  answer  was  Aug  25. 
1966, 

Turning  to  1st  District  Congressman  Emilio 
Daddario  lor  help  in  September.  1966.  Peach 
explained  that  "the  town  is  running  out  of 
time  There  is  considerable  pressure  from  the 
public  and  the  slate  to  proceed  with  the 
elimination  of  serious  stream  pollution.  We 
have  solicited  bids  on  one  section  of  the 
project  .  and  .ire  holding  them  pending 
the  fate  ol  the  federal  grant  application 
...  It  is  important  that  we  receive  a  de- 
rision by  the  16th  of  September  11966)    ' 

After  a  personal  meeting  with  town  offi- 
cials. Congressman  Daddario  pursued  Ghis- 
tonbury's  case  in  Washington.  But  even  a 
seasoned  legislator  like  "Mim"  Daddario  was 
unable  to  penetrate  the  paper  jungle  sur- 
rounding HUD  decisions.  He  finally  reported 
that  1  )  no  HUD  funds  were  available,  and  2i 
he  was  tinable  lo  pet  any  kind  of  an  answer 
on  the  Glastonbury  application  but  offered 
little  hope  of  its  approval. 

Grantsmanship  is  the  name  of  the  game 
Played  under  Allce-in-Wonderland  rules,  it's 
a  little  like  poker:  You  have  to  be  willing  to 
wager  your  shirt  if  you  hope  to  win. 

With  a  favorable  bid  in  hand  (well  under 
engineers'  estimates),  and  the  option  time 
rapidly  running  out.  the  Sewer  Commission 
faced  what  seemed  a  clearcut  choice: 

Award  the  contract  and  get  the  project 
buUt  at  a  guaranteed  saving  to  town  tax- 
payers; or  wait,  gambling  on  the  slender  hope 
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that  at  some  future  date,  the  fetU"  would 
smile  nn  01a«tf>nbiir\' 

If  the  nod  frum  Waahlngton  never  came, 
townspeople  sl'XKl   to  Utae  a  lot. 

I  1 1  .Sewer  costB  were  risini?  i  up  nationally 
7'.   since  December    1966  i. 

|2|  Conatruction  if  needed  facilities  would 
be  delayed,   how  h^ni?  was  .myhody's  eruesa: 

cji  Additional  mtercst  charttes  >n  the  bond 
issue  would  be  incurred 

Wrltlnu  cJiT  all  hope  of  federal  .ild  Tor  Hab- 
bar'l  Brot>l(i.  a  contract  was  signed  on  Sept  29, 
1967 

PYom  Aui^ist.  1966  until  the  er.mt  wns  |in- 
nounced  In  the  prpss  18  mr.nths  later  no 
word  was  received  from  HUD  remotely  indi- 
cating that  Glastonbury  was  still  being  con- 
sidered for  a  sewer  ^rant  In  fact,  no  wwd 
was  received  f r -m  HUD    period. 

After  the  unJor'iinate  rinnouncement.  tonvn 
offlcMls  met  :n  the  HUD  ..mi-e  n  Feb  29  1368 
Their  worst  fears  were  confirmed  the  town 
Is  not  eligible  f  «■  the  gr.^u 

Commenting  on  the  whole  .iborte<l  effort. 
Mr  Peach  dechu-ed.  'It  is  ridiculous  for  re- 
view of  an  application  to  take  nearly  two 
years,  particularly  if  no  indication  could 
be  made  at  any  time  that  the  appllc.itlon 
would  be  favorably  received  No  town  can  of- 
ford  t.o  wTilt  around  while  i306t8  .ire  increits- 
ma;  ajid  pollution  problems  remain  unsolved  " 

Grantsmanshlp.  anyone'' 


Frank  Lynn  Pays  Tribute  to  Courage  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  ' 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

'P    NEW     VMRK 

I.N  THE  HOUsE  OF  REI'REiENTATIVE$ 

W'-dnesday.  AprU  10.  1968 

Mr  C.-\RE\'  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  privik's^e  ui  icnowuiK  Mr  I-'raiiic  Lynn, 
his  father,  and  family  for  many  years 
I  regard  iiim  a.<;  one  of  the  finest  yoimn 
joumaiists  on  the  scene. 

I  bt'Iieve  Ms  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
Maitm  Luther  Kinu  which  appeared  In 
N'fU.iday  l,  worthy  ot  the  attention  of 
the  Members,  .ind  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit it  for  the  Record: 

Dr   King's  Coi'race  in  Mississrrpi 
I  By  Fnnic  Lynn  i 

Trying  to  infuse  his  followers  with  Ills 
enormous  courage,  the  Rev  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr  often  s-iid  that  because  he  had  con- 
quered Uie  fear  of  denth.  he  w.is  not  axr^id 
oi  anything  or  anyone. 

He  proved  it  many  times  but  we  saw  it  first 
hand  d'.inni;  two  tcrrll'.  ing  hours  in  Phila- 
delphia. Miss  nearlv  two  years  ago  wheaj.^U 
arou.nd  him  5wirlecl  fear  a:id  hate. 

It  beg>in  when  the  Rev  Dr  King  led  atK>ut 
2iX)  Negroe.s  out  of  the  Uustv  red  clay  stroets 
of  Phlladfiphlu  s  ramih-icKle  Negro  section 
which  was  tuclced  awuy  it  the  foot  ol  the 
hill  on  which  Uie  town  was  biiUt  The  march- 
ers were  commemor  lUiig  the  murder  of  three 
civil  rights  workers  who,  after  being  released 
from  Philadelphia's  jail,  had  been  intercepted 
and  slain  as  they  drove  out  of  town. 

As  soon  .V5  the  marchers  itcppeU  out  on 
the  hlghwa;.  and  began  hiking  up  the  hill 
to  the  center  ol  town,  it  was  evident  that 
this  w.ts  not  to  be  a  peaceful  march  C»rs, 
panel  iruclts  and  even  two  used  trailer  trucks 
roared  down  the  hill  swerving  toward  and 
side^wiping  the  marchers  In  many  of  the 
onrushing  vehicles,  men  seated  next  to  the 
drr.ers  wielded  c;.ibs  it  Uie  .-narchers  Police 
protection  was  the  only  two  Negroes  on  the 
town  rxjllce  force  wnlch  rixle  in  a  pick-up 
truck  rather  than  a  police  car  and  stayed  well 
clear  of  the  marchers  and   their  tormentor*. 

He.ichitig   the   town,   the  marchers   turped 
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lnU;i  the  side  ^lreet  in  which  the  Jail  wri-s 
ioc.ited  In  front  of  U»e  Jail,  they  were  met 
by  .1  wall  of  white  men  c.l^r^■1ng  shotguns. 
revolvers,  clubs  and  even  wrenches  The.se 
adult  thugs  had  t>een  deputl/.ed  by  Deputy 
Sheriff  Cecil  Price  who  was  then  under  in- 
dictment and  wa«  later  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced t«.>  six  years  m  jail  on  .i  federal  con- 
spiracy charge  growing  out  of  the  murders. 
Price  refused  to  let  the  marchers  move  onto 
Uie  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Jail  tor  the 
memorial  service 

In  a  scene  well  never  forget,  the  Rev  Dr 
King  knelt  down  In  the  street  with  his  back 
to  Price  and  began  praying  for  the  slain  civil 
rights  workers  .\t  both  ends  of  the  n.^rrow 
and  short  street  white  mobs  howled  hate 
Wlute  toughs  on  motorcycles  forced  their  way 
through  the  kneeling  marchers  .ind  a  worker 
In  a  garage  .irr(»a  from  the  Jail  sprayed  the 
marchers  with  a  hose 

Unfllnciilng.  the  Rev  Dr  King  led  the 
marchers  through  a  i;auntlet  of  hate  .is 
whites  cursed.  sj>«t,  threw  punches  and 
swung  clubs  at  the  marchers  In  front  of  the 
courthouse,  a  block  from  the  Jail,  the  march- 
ers were  again  barred  from  the  sklewrilk  bv 
Price  and  his  deputies  'or  i  day  Staiulmg  .it 
the  curb,  the  Rev  Dr  King  eulogized  the 
murdered  civil  rights  workers  and  even  sold 
that  he  felt  certain  tliat  stime  of  the  mur- 
derers were  near  him  While  lie  spoke,  wliltcs 
on  three  sides  of  the  rourthouse  square 
hurled  epithets,  stijnes  and  bottles  at  the 
miixchers  The  (K>Ilce  did  nothing  but  hold 
b.ick  "he   -rowd  to  prevent  ii  full-scale  riot 

.\a  tiie  nruircliers  lurui-d  to  leaie  the  .square. 
Price,  in  a  hnal  .u.t  of  terror,  .irrcfcted  a  local 
Negro  minister  whcj  h.i<l  led  the  march  with 
the  Rev  Dr  King  The  charge  was  a  minor 
traffic  violation  WliUe  Negro  women 
screamed  that  the  minister  would  l)e  killed 
and  some  of  the  marchers  prepared  to  resist 
the  arrest,  the  Rev.  Dr  King  re! used  to  bow 
to  the  passion  of  the  moment  and  ordered 
the  march  to  proceed  rather  than  gi\e  the 
deputies  an  cxcu.se  fi^r  a  massacre  .\gain  the 
gaiuitlet  of  hate  was  traveled  iu>  young  whites 
leaped  from  atop  parked  cars  into  the  ranks 
of  tlie  marchers  walking  down  that  long  lull 
to  the  refuge  >>f  the  Negro  section. 

The  tangible  results  of  that  march  are  hard 
to  find  But.  the  Rev.  Dr  King  demonstrated 
with  the  simple  eloquen-e  of  his  marching 
feet  and  courage  that  he  would  lead  in  the 
ways  of  the  future  and  m  the  words  "t  a 
Negro  spiritual  he  often  (juoted,  ".\in't 
nothln'  goln'  to  turn  us  aroiind."  Not  even 
an  a&sassjns  bullet 
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Restrictioni   Placed  on   Reli^ioui   Life  of 
Jews  in  Soviet  Union 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

.  'f     ;L.Ll.NotS 

IN  THE  .-^KNATE  OP  THE   UNITED  bTATES 

Wcdnesdav.  Avrtl  10.  1968 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  as  Amer- 
ican.s  of  the  Jewish  faith  p^e^>are  to  cele- 
brate the  Pa.ssover  festival,  which  is 
basi'd  on  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
exodus  from  .slavery  in  Ecypt,  they  will 
take  special  cognizance  of  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  religious  life  of  Jews 
in  tlie  Soviet  Union 

.^t  the  Seder,  the  ritual  meal  in  ob- 
servance of  Passover.  Jc'.vi.sii  iHiniiles  will 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  denied  free  reliuious. 
cultural,    and    community    expref^siori 

I  mention  this  on  the  floor  of  the  US. 
Seiixite  .so  that  the  weifhl  uf  world  opin- 
ion may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  So- 
viet Union  to  end  discriminatory  prac- 


tices agam.st  lUs  Jewi.-<h  citizens  And  I 
hope  that  members  of  tfie  parliaments 
of  other  nations  will  al.-^o  six^k  out  on 
tills  matter 


The  Aftermath  of  Tragedy 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALITiiRNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVBIS 

Widncsday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
7  i."vsue  of  the  .Atlanta  Constitution  ear- 
ned a  lead  editorial,  which  I  commend 
t-o  my  colleat;ucs  in  the  Hoii.se. 

In  the  wake  of  the  trasic  a.ssa.ssination 
of  Dr    Martin  Luther  King,  the  editors 
have  asked  a  most  searching  question 
■  How  deep  does  the  spirit  of  violence  run. 
,ind  where  Ls  it  leadlni,'  us?" 

The  .Xfttrm.^th  of  Tragedy 

111  the  aftcrm.i,th  of  an^ither  :iss,-isslna- 
tli>n  that  ti.is  shaken  the  country,  with 
other  violent  events  following,  the  world 
looks  askance  at  the  United  States  ,iiid  we 
In  turn  kx)k  in  upon  our.selves  How  deep 
does  the  spirit  of  violence  run.  and  where 
Is  It  leading  us? 

Five  years  .igo  when  President  John  F 
Kennedy  died  at  the  h.ind  of  an  .a&sassm  we 
had  similar  reflection 

We  h.td  it  al.so  when  Medgar  Evers  wns 
.•ihot  to  death  in  Mississippi,  when  Malcolm 
X  was  a.ss;vs.sin.xtcd:  and  of  coiirre  on  the 
!n.iny  other  occa.^lons  when  bombers  and 
burners  have  tirought  death  and  destnict'.on 
whether  to  children  In  church  as  In  Blrmlns- 
li.im  or  t<j  .1  l.irge  ;>,vrt  of  .i  city  ris  In  Detroit. 

Now  Dr  .Martin  Luther  Klnar  Jr  .  ttie  ii.i- 
tlon's  chief  .ipostle  of  non-violent  presstire 
to  atuiln  liberty  and  Justice  tor  all.  Is  dead 
from  the  kind  "f  ^n-seless  violence  that  he 
often  deplored  It  is  clear  that  much  more 
violence  will  follow  that  violence,  all  of  It  as 
senseless  i^nd  Irrational  .is  the  onclnal  mon- 
strous deed. 

We  have  violence  ol  tongue,  too  Is  It  use- 
less and  repetitious  now  to  note  once  again 
how  clceely  this  -lolence  of  tonetie  is  related 
to  violence  of  deeds''  We  call  our  assassins 
demented  men  But  they  ,ire  men  %vho  acted 
out  the  violence  of  others  minds  .md 
tongues.  The  vilene.ss  and  obscenity  in  word.s 
spoken  by  governors  .ind  senators  sprint; 
e.aslly  to  mind  following  the  death  i>l  Dr 
King  When  they  stopped  t^ayme  nict'cr  ' 
they  could  substitute  the  name  of  Dr  King, 
with  the  same  intent  and  the  .same  results 
Now  thev  will  do  that  no  longer  They  will 
find  some  other  name  and  some  other  code 
Vords. 

But  the  roots  of  what  we  .ire  seeing  run 
deeper  still  A  thet^logtan  can  lind  the  roots  In 
man's  depravity  ;ipart  from  God;  a  humanist 
can  find  the  roots  in  man  s  love  of  things  and 
use  of  men  rather  than  the  reverse.  But  v,c 
must  go  beyond  even  these  truths  to  explore 
those  factors  In  .American  life  that  mike  men 
reach  for  guns. 

The  racial  violence  of  black  against  while 
which  now  strikes  fear  into  the  country  Is 
only  a  continuation  of  unending  decades  of 
racial  violence  of  white  against  blaek  It  has 
been  going  on  so  long  that  It  is  built  into  the 
system  It  Is  in  the  way  men  think  and  speak 
We  do  not  clear  the  board  now  by  summoning 
the  police 

There  must  be  a  new  dedication  to  justice 
if  there  is  to  be  a  new  dedication  to  order 
L.iw  and  order  must  mean  just  law  and  order, 
and  just  law  cnt.als  not  only  statutes  but 
.liso  the  whole  system  th.a  holds  some  biick 
and  pushes  others  forward  with  race  as  tJie 
diMiler    .-Ml   of   It,  of  course,   entails   a  com- 
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mltment  to  particulars  and  not  simply  to 
generalities;  and  now.  most  especially,  a  com- 
mitment to  great  and  hard  measures  to  erase 
the  legacy  of  an  ugly  past. 

It  IS  probably  too  late  to  hope  that  fair 
employment  opportunity,  fair  housing  laws 
and  ni.is!^lve  proi^ranis  to  correct  the  biased 
leaning  of  a  whole  coiintry  can  prevent  vio- 
lent conllagratlon  in  the  United  States.  But 
we  have  to  have  these  and  a  new  sense  of 
man-to-man  individual  decency  as  a  starter. 
And  at  ."-(uue  \iom\  somewhere  along  the  way. 
black  and  white  alike  must  come  to  the  kind 
of  comniitincnt  to  wnich  Dr.  King's  words 
suniinoiicd   ub  !tir  more  ihan  ,i  decade. 


Congressional  Staff  Assistant  Exposes  the 
Widening  Scope  of  Government  Se- 
crecy, Lying,  and  News  Management 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

op  Missomi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Bruce 
Ladd,  former  prize-winning  reporter 
and  editor,  and  now  a  staff  assistant  to 
my  !;ood  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. Don  Rumsfeld,  has  written  a 
book,  published  this  year  by  the  New 
American  Library,  which  is  quite  prop- 
erly drawing  Increasing  attention  from 
all  those  concerned  about  the  public's 
I'ipht  to  know  of  the  actions  of  its  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  .seen  the  book.  "Crisis  in  Cred- 
ibility." reviewed  on  several  occasions, 
but  was  especially  pleased  to  note  the 
review  done  by  Mr.  Martin  Quia4ey  in 
the  March  9-10  weekend  edition  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Mr.  Quigley's 
re\iew  and  Mr.  Ladd's  book  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
thi.5  body. 

I  insert  the  review  of  Bruce  Ladd's 
■'Crisis  in  Credibility"  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

"Right  To  Lie"  or  'Right  To  Know" 

•  'Crisis  in  Credibility,"  by  Bruce  Ladd 
(New  American  Library) .  Reviewed  by  Martin 
Qulgley.) 

Tlie  thesis  of  this  detailed  and  conscien- 
tious compilation  and  analysis  of  govern- 
mental statenients  and  manipulation  of  in- 
formation IS  that  the  government's  "right  to 
lie"  has  taken  the  upper  hand  over  the  peo- 
ple's "rlaht  to  knew". 

Bruce  Ladd  points  out  that  every  adminis- 
tration since  Washington's  has,  on  occasion 
and  to  some  extent,  exercised  the  presidential 
power  to  withhold  information  from  the 
Congress  and  the  jjcople.  But.  he  charges,  it 
is  only  in  the  iidministratioi.s  since  World 
W.ir  II — and  csiiociany  iti  the  Johnson  nd- 
mlnistratlon  — that  this  presidential  power 
has  been  T.sed  to  create  a  bureaucratic  prop- 
aganda machine  v.-hich  on  vital  Issues  has 
deceived  Coiigress.  the  press,  and  the  people. 
"The  wider.ms  S:i  pc  of  go\ernment  .'iecrecy, 
lying,  and  news  management  contributes  to 
a  trend  that  threatens  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy ",  he  says. 

Ladd.  a  ycuiig  re[iorter-editor  from  Illi- 
nois, has  served  .'is  .^tafl  assistant  to  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  and  to  Congressman  Donald 
Rumsfeld  of  Illinois,  both  Republicans. 
Democratic  .'upporters  of  President  Johnson 
who  may  seek  to  dimiss  his  charges  as  elec- 
tion-year political  ammunition  are  con- 
fronted, however,  with  the  on-the-record 
facts  with  which  he  supports  his  thesis. 
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For  example.  Ladd  reports  the  lullowiiig: 
"As  a  senator  iii  iy,'i4,  Johnson  opposed  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Vietnam.  As  the  Vice 
President  in  1901.  he  uniformly  endorsed  it. 
As  a  candidate  for  President  In  !964,  ho  re- 
verted to  his  nonintervention  iiolu-y  ol  ten 
years  earlier.  Duri:  g  liie  i;i('i4  I'lection  cam- 
paign, he  said:  '.'-Omo  others  are  eager  to 
cnl.irge  the  conflict  'Ilipy  call  upon  i,s 
to  supply  American  boys  to  do  the  Job 
that  Asian  Ijoys  should  do.  They  ask  us  to 
take  reckless  aclioii.s  v. liich  might  risk  the 
lives  of  millions  and  engulf  much  of  Asia  and 
certainly  threaten  the  jieare  ol  the  entire 
world.  Moreover,  such  action  would  offer  no 
solution  at  all  to  the  real  iiroblem  of  Viet- 
nam.' 

"Johnson  tlciivcied  nii.crnus  other 
.'.peeches  which  macie  clear  his  opposition  to 
sending  'Ameiican  l.ioys  nine  to  ten  thousand 
miles  irom  hiiine.'  to  t-.ombing  North  Viel- 
iiaiii.  and  to  retting  involved  in  a  nation 
with  700.000.000  i)eople  (China)  and  . 
tied  down  m  a  1  md  war  in  .^sla.■  " 

The  lecord  ol  Uobert  S.  McNamara.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  tinder  both  Kenucdy  and 
Johnson,  is  another  rase  i  itcd  by  Ladd. 

McNamara  made  the  loUowmg  statements 
alter  each  ol  his  nii~.e  \  Isits  to  Vietnam. 

May  1962 — ' Tliere  is  no  iilan  lor  mrro- 
duclng  combat  lorces  into  south  \'ietnam." 

October  1963 — "'I"he  major  part  of  the 
United  Slates  military  task  ca.i  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1965.  although  there  may  be  a 
continuing  requirement  tor  a  hmued  num- 
ber of  United  States  training  personnel." 

December  1963 — We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  (United  .states  military)  jilans 
will  be  successful  in  1964." 

March  1904 — '  We  are  confident  these  i.l.iiis 
Ijoint  the  way  to  victory." 

May  1964 — "This  is  a  war  lor  the  conhdencc 
of  the  people  and  the  security  <■!  these  peo- 
ple .  .  .  Reliance  on  military  jiressurc  upon 
the  North  would  not  be  a  uroper  response." 

November  1965 — 'We  have  stopped  losing 
the  war." 

October  1966 — "The  rate  of  jirogress  nas 
exceeded  our  expectations.  I  saw  nothing  that 
in  any  way  indicates  a  substantial  change 
in  the  rate  of  operations,  the  tempo  oi  oper- 
ations, the  type  ol  operations  in  the  months 
ahead," 

July  1967 — "Substantial  progress  has  been 
achieved  on  virtually  all  fronts,  jxilitical.  eco- 
nomic, and  military,  .^ince  my  previous  visit 
w  Vietnam." 

It  was  Arthur  Sylvester,  for  six  years  tin- 
der McNamara  the  director  of  tiie  Pentagon's 
public  information  .'-tatf  of  3000.  who  uttered 
the  concept  that  government  lias  the  "in- 
herent .  .  .  riglit.  It  necessary,  t-o  lie.  "  .'Mier- 
ward,  he  denied  it  but  an  authentic  tape 
recording  verified  by  suanlord  .Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  .American  Newspaper  I'ub- 
lisher  Association,  established  that  he  had 
said  Just  that. 

Tlie  false  statements  made  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  by  no  means  limited  to  tho.se 
which  may  be  described,  or  reconciled,  as 
errors  of  Judgment,  nor  are  they  conhned  to 
false  statements  which  m.iy  ha\  e  been  issued 
to  "confuse  or  deceive"  the  enemy — such  as 
those  made  in  connection  with  the  V  2  in- 
cident, the  lost  hydrogen  bomb,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  Lhe  Cuban  mi;.B.ic-  crisis,  or  ; ne  Pueblo 
affair. 

Ladd  reports  in  detail  fal.-'e  iir.d  mi.ilead- 
ing  statements  macie  .ibout  the  annua]  iicc.tl 
budget;  the  cost  and  pertormance  i-f  an  as- 
•sortment  ol  weaponry;  'he  economic,  'uech- 
nological,  and  inihiary  iiay-'-'hs  ol  the  moon 
I>rogram,  and  wit.n  other  developments  >tiid 
situations  that  occurred  during  the  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johr.son 
administrations. 

He  relates  liow.  two  moni.hs  alter  assum- 
ing the  Presidency.  Johnson  assembled  the 
information  directors  of  a  dozen  Federal  de- 
partments for  a  meeting  in  the  Wlute  House. 

"He  (President  Jolii;so;ii  complained  that 
during  the  preceding  week  the  only  story  to 
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receive  significunt  treatment  from  the  news 
media  was  the  lighting  of  the  President's 
Christmas  tree.  He  laid  dowft  a  law  that  each 
member  of  the  group  was  to  produce  a  page 
one'  story  every  day  to  describe  the  .idmln- 
istration's  accomplishmenis.  He  .said  that  he 
had  I itecked  the  budget  and  lound  that  the 
t^overnment  w.is  spending  a  billion  doU.irs 
on  people  like  \ou.'  In  departlnc.  he  warned: 
'We  .ire  not  going  to  be  jiayihg  \ou  on  space 
rates,  but  we'll  l)p  judging  you  that  way.'  " 

The  liest  hope  Ladd  sees  lor  insuring  accu- 
r.ite  and  responsible  information  to  Coiigreta 
and  the  people  irom  the  executive  branch  of 
government  is  a  iiarincrship  lietween  the 
peo))le  (  'who  can  \igorously  and  angrily  ex- 
press their  di.iapproval  when  ihe  (iovernment 
Is  caught  in  a  lie  or  wh.en  the  truth  l.s  witli- 
held")  and  the  news  media  t  "if  ihey  will  he 
more  attentive  to  their  independent  w.it'. ii- 
doL'  role") 

UiU  fundamentally  the  responsibility  is 
that  of  the  citizens:  "In  the  i:ist  nnalysi.s. 
the  .solution  for  correcting  the  Ills  of  democ- 
racy is  more  democracy.  Those  who  say  noth- 
ing ("in  be  (lone  arc  <  loarly  wrong." 


The  Czech  Revolution 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 
Wednesday,  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlicre 
is  a  ircat  deal  of  attention  which  i.s  Ix?- 
inc  focused  on  developments  in  Eastern 
EuroiJC,  for  the  cause  of  freedom  is  still 
to  be  determined.  There  has  been  com- 
mentary which  has  touched  at  the  basic 
cau.scs  and  lias  .uiven  jnactical  historical 
analy.'^is.  One  .such  commentary  was  in 
llie  NBC  news  In'oadca.U  ol  March  25,  by 
Chet  Huiilley,  .subtitled  "The  Czech 
Re\oluuon,"  whicli  I  believe  nas  yrcat 
jjertincnce. 

Tlie  broadcast  follows: 

I'liE  Czech   HevolijTIon 
I  Emphasis:    Plain     Talk,    bv    Chet    Huntley. 

llroadcast  on  Monday,  March  25,   1968,  by 

the  NBC  network  i 

We  have  in  our  NBC  News  operation  here 
a  young  man  by  the  name  ol  Tom  Mad.irasz, 
.iiiotiier  one  of  those  several  lhoii:;aiid  Hun- 
garians who  came  liere  as  refugees  twelve 
years  aco  and  who  have  become  such  aston- 
ishiiTily  fine  citizens. 

Just  a  word  about  these  now  Americans 
of  Hungarian  extraction.  Tom  was  teliin?  me 
not  long  ago  that  of  the  thousands  who 
came  iiere  following  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion (- f  1956,  there  has  not  been  a  tingle  case 
a.m(jng  them  ;n  which  they  were  recipient.s 
t^i  rcl.ol.  The  young  ones  t-nhsted  in  the 
Amr-r.can  armed  forces,  served  their  hitch. 
and  acquired  their  citizenship.  At  least  one 
of  these  rolugeos  is  a  millionaire.  Hundreds 
of  the  m  are  holding  \  try  high  positions  v.'itn 
.'American   torpor.it'.  jns. 

;-'o  much  for  the  Hungarian  newcomers. 
But  our  associate  here  i;;  NEC  Kt-ws  has  been 
rollo'.>'ing  v.'ith  great  interest  the  recent 
events  in  Czechoslovakia.  Tom  says  that 
these  developments  there  (and  to  some  ex- 
tent 'lie  developments  In  Poland  us  well)  are 
very  similar  to  those  that  prevailed  in  his 
native  Hungary  in  the  .summer  ,ind  <  a.iy 
autumn  of  115'J. 

In  .June.  1956,  Tlie  Pelofii  Club  (a  writers' 
'.rganization )  met  and  broadcast  its  sessions 
throuah  loudspeakers  iiito  the  streets  of 
Budapest.  The  speakers,  many  of  them  highly 
t.'uiited  by  th"  regime,  arose  and  demauucd 
ihs  cju.iter  of  Preuiier  Rakosi.  They  also  asked 
lor  tne  dismissal  ol   ,.11  Stai.nists,  lor  ii'oer- 
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allzation  of  all  Institutions,  for  .\n  end  to 
censorship,  and  for  liquidation  of  the  secret 
P"Ilce, 

Tod  ly.  of  course,  almost  these  identical 
filings  are  «o!ng  on  in  Prague  As  the  week- 
end betfan  President  Novotny.  was  finally 
forced  to  .'•psign 

The  newspapers  in  Budapest  in  1956  fol- 
lowed the  course  now  betnij  pursued  by  the 
C/ecn  papers,  going  somewhat  f.irther  than 
the  writers,  particularly  In  demandlni;  an 
end  to  censorship 

In  1956  m  Hungary  Laszlo  R.ijk  who  had 
been  killed  -arMer  by  the  Stalinists  wiia  r«- 
h  ibUitated  and  <lven  posthumous  honor. 
This  year  m  Czechoslovakia.  Jan  Masaryk. 
who  probably  was  killed  by  the  Stalinists  or 
whi)  m.iy  have  taken  his  own  life  because  o! 
tnern   was  brought  back  to  honor 

Perh  ips  It  i  on!v  circumstances  and  has 
n..'ning  t.i  do  with  It,  but  1956  was  also  an 
American  Presidential  election  year  The 
Huiii^arian  Revolution  broke  out  on  the 
weekend    bef<.re    the   national    balloting. 

What  IS  Ki'ltig  -n  now  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  is  -ritical  There  is  no  guarantee 
thit  the  :iber:Ul2<»tlon  can  succeed  Matters 
'■  aKd  i?et  .ut  If  hand  These  two  ..ountrles 
are   now  going   through   the  delicate  period 


April  11,  inns 


Port    Iiab«l.    Te«..    Dedicatei    New    Post 
Office  Building 

HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

of     nXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE-SENTATIVES 
Wednesday    April   10    1968 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Speaker  it  waa 
my  privileicp  rt'cently  to  participat-t-  in 
dedication  ceremonie.s  for  a  new  post 
office  bLu;dinti  m  Port  Isabel,  a  thriving 
city  located  in  the  15th  Congressional 
District  of  Te.xas 

The  fine  nea  .stnicture  is  a  form  of 
recokinition  by  he  Federal  Government 
of  the  i<rowth  md  inu>urtance  of  Port 
Isabel  ar.d  the  .surrounding  area  The 
rural  branch  office  of  South  Padre  Island 
wa,s  dedicated  at  the  same  time 

I  '*as  happy  to  present  to  postal  em- 
ployees. Mrs  Maxie  Garza  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Morvjan.  plaques  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  commending  them  for 
their  devotion  to  duty  when  Hurricane 
B«-ulah  struck  the  area  la^st  vcar  Mrs. 
Ruth  J  Mras.  Port  Isabel  postmaster, 
was  presented  a  check  in  addition  to  a 
commendation  for  her  persoiml  initia- 
tive in  protecting  postal  properties  and 
restoring  postal  service  promptly  after 
the  disastrous  storm. 

Cameron  County  Precinct  1  Commis- 
sioner Ted  Hunt  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies Port  Isabel  Mayor  Leo  F  San- 
ders read  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Port 
Isabel  City  Council  designating  the  day 
as  Port   Isabel  P(xst  Office  Day 

J  Allen  Dupree.  ivssistant  to  the  re- 
gional postal  director  relat*"d  .some  his- 
tory of  the  postal  service  A  part  of  that 
history  belongs  to  the  Port  I.sabel  Post 
Office,  going  back  l.'O  years  This  history 
was  interestingly  set  forth  in  a  storv  in 
the  Port  Isabel  Press  With  permission. 
I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record  so  all 
can  see 

Wxs    Ar.my    Post    Offu  e      Port    Isabel    Post 
Office    Behan    OPERArioN    i.n    1846 
The   U3    Post  Omce  In   Port   Isabel   haa  a 
lllscory  Ui.it  dates  back  to  1846.  when  Henry 


lA-w  uU:i  Ls  ;x«tni.^ster  wheth»-r  .vs  .i  .  uil- 
lun  r  :  .r  ur  Annv  .ouUl  not  be  determined 
In  -my  c\ent  l,evy  s  arrival  coincided  with 
that  of  Oeii  Zachary  Taylor  along  with  .in 
obscure  quarterma.oter  lieutenant  by  the 
name  of  t:iys«e«  Orfirit-  who  was  to  begin 
the  expedlUon  into  .Mexico  that  landed  T.iylor 
into  the  presldeni  V 

Levy  staved  i  couple  of  years  .md  m  1858 
Joseph  Klelber  became  postmaster  At  th.it 
time  the  post  offli-e  wa«  on  the  north  ^liore 
area  .ipproxlmately  at  the  IcK-atlon  of  the 
Hockaday  home  or  Just  a  little  to  the  north 
of  that  point 

At  that  time  the  military  pest  was  desig- 
nated Port  Polk  .ind  it  was  located  on  the 
rise  of  land  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
lighthouse  The  pr«t  office  Wits  moved  away 
from  the  fort  to  prevent  civilians  rrom  hav- 
ing access  to  the  fort  while  getting  their 
mall. 

Taylor  called  the  area  Point  Isabel,  al- 
though It  was  not  oitlclally  so  designated 
until  1915  when  Uie  Post  Office  Department 
changed  the  designation  of  the  community 
from     Isabel'  to  Point  Isabel 

The  railroad  came  Into  town  In  1872— it 
was  built  in  1872  but  the  ftrst  train  did  not 
come  into  town  until  1873  It  was  then  that 
the  town  and  the  post  office  moved  over  to 
the  Railroad  Avenue  .irea  and  the  U)Wn  be- 
gan to  grow  around  the  railroad 

To  get  back  to  the  post  office  however. 
Edward  S  Tllghman  followed  Klelber  There 
was  no  immediately  available  in-ldence  on 
Tllghmans  tenure  of  office  but  the  CUil  War 
penod  is  a  blank,  so  far  .is  the  post  office  is 
concerned  Texas  was  out  of  the  union  and 
If  there  was  postal  service  it  probably  would 
come  under  the  heading  of  the  business  of 
the  Confederate   States   of   .\merlca 

In  the  i870s  Pred  Porto,  to  use  the  spell- 
ing of  Eddie  Valeni— perhaps  as  good  an  au- 
thority .«  any  and  better  than  most  — be- 
came postmaster  on  the  corner  "Where  Doc 
HiK-kaday  used  to  have  his  drug  sU)re  at  Tar- 
nava  .md  .S<iuth  Railroad  Avenue  '  according 
to  A  A  Champion  of  Brownsville,  another 
.ire.i  historian 

Pollowing  Porto  .iccordlng  to  Champion. 
Uncle  Charlie"  Champion  became  pf«t- 
master  At  that  time  the  post  office  was 
moved  ^iver  Ui  Uncle  Charlies  store-— the 
Champion  Building— and  that  became  pretty 
much  the  center  of  Port  Isabel 

Prom  there  the  F>ost    .ffice  was  moved  Just 
across  .i  small  alle\-way  u.  where  .Mrs    Mlelke 
set  up  shop    FYom  that  Mme  a  series  of  pf>8t- 
miisters  entered  the  scene  who  constitute  the 
modern  '  era  for  Port  I.sabel 
The   story    as   presented    by   postal    records 
Is   not  on  all   fours   with   the  Ch.implon   ,ic- 
count  unless     Uncle  Charlie  '  Champion  was 
postm.ister    un    two   different   .Tcraslons     But 
this  did  happen  with  other  postmasters  and 
may   well    have   happened   m   the  Champion 
ase 
Prom  Januarv  1.  1897    the  recrd  seems  to 
pick     up     continuity     and     shows     Elizabeth 
(iarnga  .is  postma-ster    Her  -erm  ended  Jan- 
uary 8.   1898    P    B    (iarriga  then  became  .ict- 
ing  postmaster  and  staved  on  until  June  M 
1898    when    Mrs     EUzjibeth    Hills    took    over 
She  remained  on   the  scene  until  .Vovcmber 
17    1901    It   was  then  that  Charlie  Champion 
Is  shown  officially  as  postmaster   He  remained 
on  the  Job  until  .May  31.  1903 

Mrs  Beatrice  Lightbourne  took  over  at 
that  point  and  held  the  post  brtefly  — until 
July  11,  1903  It  must  have  been  a  harrowing 
job  be<au.se  Harriet  R  Case  then  UK>k  over 
and  remained  for  onlv  about  a  month  and 
a  h.Uf  uiiiU  Sept    Ifi    lyo3 

Mrs  J(»seph  .Mlelke  became  postmaster  at 
that  time  and  remained  on  the  Job  until 
May  23  1919  Harriet  Ca.se  came  back  on  the 
Job  and  stayed  until  Feb  14.  1922,  when 
Isaac  Dobell  took  over  He  !i\&tcd  until  Peb- 
riwry  28.  1924 

Jahn  .Mahurin.  a  pioneer  -xrea  rer^ident 
then  rook  over  and  he  remdned  m  -he  Job 
until  .March  I.  1935     raised  a  family  of  which 


one  member  is  presently  emploved  at  the 
p<wt  office  and  turned  over  the  office  to  Ray 
S  Walt  Walt  st.aved  for  .seven  years,  leaving 
the  post  on  Ue<'emherH    1942 

M  Elizabeth  ("mives  then  became  post- 
master—for a  14-vear  tenure,  until  .Mav  30 
1956 

The  late  Floyd  M  Bobbitt  became  ictlng 
postmaster  but  decided  It  wasn't  for  him  and 
turned  the  job  back  'o  the  pi»t  office  de- 
partment on  Feb  1  1957  leaving  Lucille  M 
Lowery  .is  clerk-in-charee 

Pln.illv  on  Jan  24,  195H  after  a  long  scries 
of  wh.it  must  hiivp  been  many  political  .ip- 
pointments.  judging  irom  the  dates  ..t  the 
arrivals  and  departures  Mrs  Ruth  .Mras.  a 
career  postal  employe.  be<ame  [MTsMn.ister 

For  miuiy  years-  and  It  Is  difficult  to  sav 
just  when--the  post  office  building  wius  on 
TiU-nava  St  between  Maxan  and  Powers 
Streets,  .'icross  the  street  from  the  Light- 
house While  the  Poet  Office  Department  had 
already  determined  a  need  for  a  new  post 
office  building.  Hurricane  Beiilah  k-ave  new 
urgency  to  the  b'ulaing  program  when  she 
completely  destroyed  tJie  old  facility. 

At  that  time  local  [xist  office  employes 
moved  bag  and  baggage  to  the  San  Benito 
Pf>st  Office  where,  for  a  tew  days,  all  Port 
Isabel  Plea  mall  was  handled  The  t>ost  office 
was  •nen  moved  to  the  Merchants  Marine 
State  Bank  Community  Meeting  linom  where 
the  public-spirited  bank  officers  h.ui  .said  the 
community  could  be  ser\ed  ITiuu  just  weeks 
ago.  the  public  was  served  from  that  loca- 
tion, for  which  the  bank  should  have  re- 
ceived the  ,'ratltude  of  the  community  and 
the  Pr«t  Office  Department 

For  their  outstanding  service  during  the 
aftermath  of  the  !iurrlc;uie  local  [xjstal  em- 
ployes were  cited   by   the  department 

But  the  ciu-itlon  bv  the  dep;Lrtmpnt  was 
only  for  outstanding  devotion  to  dutv  dur- 
ing exceptional  times  It  is  the  community 
lUself  that  salutes  the  ixwt  office  employes 
during  this  time  of  normal  activity  and 
gPowTh  for  their  constant  devotion  to  duty 
and  conscientious  service  to  their  com- 
munity- 


New  York  Chapter  of  the  National  A»io- 
ciation  of  Social  Workers  Urge*  Fair 
Homing 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


or     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  civil 
rights  legislation  before  the  House 
today  iH.R.  2516  >  is  e.ssential  if  Amer- 
ica .is  to  begin  to  resolve  the  domestic 
crisis  confronting  us  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  this  bill  issued  bv  the 
New  York  City  chapter  of  the  National 
As.sociation  of  .Social  Workers  It  follows: 
New  York  City  Chapter.  National  Associa- 
tion or  Social  Workers  Urges  Fair  Hous- 

INC 

The  New  York  City  Chapter  (if  the  Na- 
tional .Association  of  Social  Workers,  with  a 
local  membership  of  4500  professional  social 
workers,  believes  that  adequate  housing 
which  will  .uisure  health,  .safety,  and  a  chance 
for  the  future.  Is  a  basic  social  need  and 
a  priority  foi  all  city  dwellers  regardle.ss  of 
race,  ethnic  background  or  income  status. 
The  .asociatlon  supports  the  above  Title  as 
a  major  step  toward  reaching  this  gt)al  and 
urires  you  to  vote  for  its  provisions 

Pull  -iccess  to  iidecjuate  housing  at  .\1! 
economic  levels  would  provide  optimum  op. 
portunlUea  for  reshaping  the  residential  pat- 
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terns  of  urban  areas  and  would  have  a  con- 
structive effect  on  the  lives  of  people.  Proper 
hoiuslng  (X)uld  free  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren and  individuals  to  enjoy  rewarding  fam- 
ily life  and  to  ittaln  the  personaJ  develop- 
ment that  can  come  from  interaction  with 
the  larger  community  and  the  total  .society. 
In  New  'Vork  City  m.iny  low-income  minority 
l.imllies  .ire  presently  forced,  because  of  dis- 
criminatory jiractlccs.  to  remain  in  the  sus- 
t. lined  and  inexcusable  horror  of  deteriorated 
!iPlghborh<xxls. 

Positive  .ictlon  at  this  critical  time  is 
acutely  needed.  Title  VIII  of  the  above  legis- 
lation would  do  much  to  remove  dLscrlmlna- 
tlon.  improve  the  health  and  welfare  of 
[>eopIe.  and  build  community  morale.  The 
New  '^'ork  City  Ch.ipter  urges  your  .support 
C)f  the  provisions  in  Title  VTII. 


Mrs.  Johnson  Applauds  Work  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    .NEW    YORK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  the  First 
Lady.  Mrs.  Ljndon  Johnson,  extended  a 
well -deserved  commendation  to  the 
women  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  for  helping 
to  make  -■America's  fondest  dreams  living 
realities. 

The  women  of  B'nai  B'rith  give  assist- 
ance to  the  needy  of  all  ages — from  their 
Operation  Stork  to  reduce  the  number 
of  birth  defects  in  children  to  their 
adoi>l-a-Mrandpaient  program  for  the 
elderly 

B'nai  B'ritli's  most  I'ccent  investment 
in  .America's  wrlfare  was  its  generous 
gift — made  thioueh  P»Iis.  Johnson — to 
the  Anacostia  Nei::hborhood  Museum  in 
Washington. 

This  mu.seum  exemplifies  the  commu- 
nity involvement  B'nai  B'rith — and  the 
JohiLson  administration — have  worked 
so  diligently  to  promote. 

Located  in  one  of  Washington's  need- 
iest areas,  the  museum  is  truly  the  com- 
munity's own.  Neighbors  selected  the 
exhibits,  community  volimteers  worked 
to  convert  an  old  abandoned  theater 
into  the  exhibition  hall,  and  yotmpsters 
In  the  RvcR  p.iinted.  jilastered,  and  land- 
scaped. 

An  eyesore  is  now  a  point  of  pride — 
a  communi'iy  meeting  and  learning 
place.  The  generosity  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
will  jiiovide  the  i^quipment  needed  to 
heip  the  museum  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  lulure. 

Ciroups  such  as  the  B'nai  B'rith  have 
joined  the  Johnson  administration  in  an 
exciting  i)artners!iip — remake  the  face 
of  urban  America  m  our  ov.ii  time. 

We  in  government  m.ust  strive  to 
match  llie  enthusiasm  of  the  B'nai 
B'nth.  As  Mrs.  Johnson  told  the  women: 

The  dedication  of  your  talents  and  your 
energies  to  your  communities  and  your  na- 
tion IS  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

This  inspiration  must  carry  us  to  a 
renewed  conunitment  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  in  oui-  midst. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  remarks  made  by 
the  First  Lady  at  a  recent  B'nai  B'rith 
luncheon  held  here  in  Washington: 
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Remarks  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Mrs.   Rosenbluth,  Friends  of  B'nai  B'rith: 
Thank  you  so  much  for  your  delightful  pro- 
gram and  your  generous  gift 

I  ajn  directing  it  to  a  project  m  southeast 
Washington  which  I  have  watched  become 
"a  possible  dream  "  It  is  the  .Anacostia 
Neighborhood  Museum  located  In  one  of  the 
neediest  areas  of  the  city 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  becau.se  it  is  Ihe 
kind  of  project  or  dream  which  I  think  would 
be  possible  in  .ilmost  .itiy  W/wn  jierliaps  m 
your  lown. 

.Almost  every  town  hu;  .i  museum  olien 
with  n-H)re  exhibits  tucked  away  in  .i  ba.se- 
mcnt  than  they  l:.\\e  room  to  show  Tliat 
was  the  case  of  the  .smiilisoniaii  In.smulion 
here.  Dr.  Dillon  Hipley  fell  that  the  museum 
should  be  stretching  oul  to  ncighlxirhood 
programs  in  Washmtiton. 

An  old  abandoned  the. iter  was  luund  A 
group  of  nciizhbors  were  gathered  tiit-'t-ihcr  to 
select  from  a  list  the  exhibits  they  would 
most  enjoy-  space  objects,  iirehi.sloric  ani- 
mals, sea  life  <;verything  Ircm  skeletons  to 
model  airplanes  rated  \  ery  hifh. 

Young  people — throuiih  Opera  nrn  Tr..!! 
Blazers — went  to  work  ixunting  up  the  place, 
high  school  girls  sewed  the  curtains  tor  the 
st.age  where  programs  arc  now  held  reguhu-- 
ly.  The  boys  cleaned  uji  an  adjoining  riebns- 
hlled  lot  and  ;)Ut  in  trees  benches  and 
walks. 

A  liost  of  community  volunteers  1. elided  the 
youngsters  scrape,   pl.ister.   paint  and   jjlant. 

Today  Anacostia  Neighborhood  .Museum  is 
a  meeting  place  and  learr.ins  i)lace.  with  a 
busy  program  of  art,  drama,  science  classes, 
going  on  among  the  exhibits. 

A  building  which  served  only  as  .m  eye- 
sore has  become  the  action  .■-pet  for  a  neiah- 
borhood  with  \  ery  lew  ..utlets  and  opportu- 
nities. 

I'm  told  it.ey  need  .irt  supplies,  duplicating 
machines,  audio-visual  equipment — for  their 
growing  circle  of  participant.?.  Your  itift  will 
help  ihem  grow.  And  I  thank  you.  I  chose 
this  because  you  are  oriented  toward  help- 
ing >outh. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  .ill  'he  activi- 
ties of  the  women  of  K'n-ii  B'rith — irom 
Operation  Stork  which,  throush  better  care 
for  mothers,  has  helped  leduce  the  num- 
ber oi  birth  defects — to  your  Adopt  a  Cirand- 
p.Trcnt  program. 

There  is  ccrt.Tinly  no  generation  (jap  in 
the  losing  care  which  your  chapters  give 
to  i^eople  of  all  ages  in  need,  .sometimes  in 
need  only  of  an  interested  friend. 

Today  when  -.ve  are  ."surrounded  by  many 
unmet  human  needs,  we  meet  them  by  com- 
bining  our   talent.s — Just   .is   you   are  doing. 

In  an  earlier  and  less  complicated  age, 
Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  of  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Each  generation  must  redefine 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  In  this  sen.-^e. 
we  are  always  on   the  journey  of  di.scoverv. 

For  many  of  us.  to  "pursue  happiness," 
me."'.ns  to  help  find  it  for  som.eone  el.se.  That 
is  why  we  constantly  seek  i  he  dignity  of  a 
I'etter  life  for  all  our  c:ti?cn.s, 

Someone  rncc  ;aid.  'You  b.ave  to  :  tay 
awake  to  make  your  dreams  come  true." 

And  when  I  look  at  the  :ong  list  of  proj- 
ects and  aciivi'iics  which  B'nai  B'rith  en- 
LMgcs  in  each  tiav,  I  know  you  are  awake, 
and  you  are  inakii  g  circams  come  true. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  -.vhen  dreams  are 
possible — wlien  we  dare  to  draw  the  curt:iin 
back  on  tiic  ghttto  and  '..'e  \ip  tj  the 
greiu  probieins  v.c  .-ee. 

Businessmen — labor  leaders — contmunity 
leaders,  and  most  importmt.  women,  are 
joining  in  to  do  something  about  ti.em. 

You,  who  have  devoted  your  efforts  to  the 
age-old  problems  ul  mankind-  poverty,  dis- 
ease, ignorance — certainly  kiiow  that  there 
is  a  growing  effort  of  all  responsible  citizens 
to  solve  the  problems  the  Nation  faces — in 
hoi'.smg,  m  en;ployin<!it   oi  our  eii\  irui.inent 

The  social  conscience  of  m  aillucnt  society 
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lias  jjrompted  the  Nation's  !iie  insurance 
companies  to  ln\est  one  billion  dollars  in 
rebuilding  the  city  slums  across  America. 
Almost  dally,  I  see  the  i)arade  through  the 
White  House  ol  people  who  are  answering 
the  President's  call  to  hammer  out  realistic 
solutions  to  tough  problems  -  such  as  how 
to  hire  the  hardcore  luiemploved 

Thl.s  effort  will  alwavs  have  its  iritlcs. 
Every  great  effort  m  our  history  Irom  the 
Decl.iration  of  Independence  to  the  K'man- 
clpation  Proclamation,  to  the  War  on  Pov- 
irty  li.is  faced  the  old  complaint  ol  the 
cynics:   "You'll   never  get  it  off  the  ground." 

Sometimes  I  think  we  Americans  con- 
stantlv  punish  otirselves  by  questioning  and 
criticizing  our  own  ^'(X)d  achievements.  We 
mu:t  !.ot  be  romiil.iccni  never!  We  mtist 
be  struggling  always.  Hut  ccrt.ilnly  we  do 
not  have  to  spend  our  time  on  a  collective 
jisvchlatrist  couch, 

.skepticism  is  valid,  but  lyniclsm  -  iho 
kind  of  doubt  which  ))aralyzes — c-an  crip- 
ple a  Nation'  :,elf-conlidence  and  undermine 
it,^  spirit 

A  cynic,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  man  wlio 
knows  the  i>rice  oi  e\ervtlilniT  .ind  the  \nhie 
of  nothing. 

And  so-^I  salute  you  lor  your  lack  of 
<  ynicism — for  your  courage  and  your  will- 
ingness to  keep  your  eyes  on  the  tasks  be- 
fore you. 

The  dedication  of  your  talents  and  your 
energies  to  your  communities  and  your  Na- 
tion IS  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  Please 
know  how  grateful  'he  President  aiHi  I  are 
for  all  vou  do 


National  Tax  Freedom  Day 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    >LORIDA 

i:-"    .'HE  HOr,-E  OF  UEPRESENTAlIVrS 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Spenkcr.  this  year 
I  have  again  introduced  my  tax  freedom 
resolution  iisking  that  .May  ;').  1^68.  be 
declared  Tax  Freedom  Day,  lor  that  i; 
the  first  day  of  this  year  that  llie  lax- 
payer's  dollar  will  be  his  own.  Until  that 
date,  all  of  liis  famines  ■will  ro  toward 
the  payment  of  taxes — Federal.  .State, 
and  local. 

At  the  present  time,  taxes  claim  more 
than  a  third  of  the  taxpayers  income. 
Certainly  the  day  of  relief  should  lie 
marked  apjjropriately  by  j  n'ing  it  the 
status  of  a  holiday. 

With  concern  over  increa.scd  Govern- 
ment .six'uding  and  wastefulness  ciurint? 
this  year,  above  all  years,  it  is  a  day 
vvhcn  the  taxjiayer  should  begin  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  what  the  Government 
has  done  with  the  Iruiis  o:  lii.s  4  ir.oiuli:i 
of  labor. 

Wh^in  the  ta.xpayer  is  already  -i'vin.i? 
34  cents  out  of  evcr>'  dollar  to  the-  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  face  of  i^roposcd 
increase  in  taxes,  this  "holiday"  should 
be  observed  vigorously. 

We  need  to  i^ass  the  bill  ;jromiJtly  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  holiday  begin.s  'o 
interfere  v.-ith  our  iTtijaration.s  for  ihe 
Ciri iiitmas  season. 

Today,  -Ml.  Speaker,  liieic  ;;ie  i)ictv.-ts 
Lcr.-^ss  the  land.  The  American  jieople  are 
tired  of  ha'^ing  expensive  programs, 
mariv  jjurtly  political  in  purj^ose  jjrcssed 
ujjon  them  aiid  j^nid  for  by  their  lax 
moi.cy. 

A   V. ave  of  indignation  is  filling   the 
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JiearLs  of  .\merlcans  as  they  pay  their 
1967  taxes  But  as  they  pay  up  for  last 
year  they  can  remember  that  they  still 
have  !»(»t  worked  loni?  enough  m  1968  to 
pay  f  ir  "his  '.car  < 

I 


Newi  Report  fo  Constituentt 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

IN  THK  HOl'.SK  OF  HEPF<ESKNTATIVT:S 

Wfdnesdau.  April  !0    1968 

Mr  RHODFS  r.f  Arizona  Mr  Speaker. 
under  leave  previously  k'ranted.  I  include 
herein  my  news  reix>rt  to  con.stltuents 
concernintj  tho.se  i.ssues  of  k'rave  concern 
to  .Americans  today.  The  report  follows: 

Mv  :<tst  Newsletter  *^i8  fntltled  Looking 
Atuiul  This  one  should  be  entitled  'What 
H.v.s  Happened  To  Va'"  .Actually,  so  many 
Klines  hiive  happened  .since  the  middle  ci 
JahLi.irv  it'wltl  be  impossible  for  me  to  con^ 
hlder  fhem  all  However.  I  will  try  to  put  Into 
tocus  the  events  which  I  consider  tvj  be  the 
most  slRnlflcant  <ind  far-reuchlntt   These  are; 

il)  The  Death  of  Worfin  Luthrr  King. 
J'  — This  tragedy  has  jilunKed  the  whole  na- 
tion into  sorrow,  uncertainty  .md  fear  Cer- 
tainly, all  Americans  must  teel  .i  sense  <<f 
U>s«  at  the  death  of  Doctor  Kinj;  Though  hU 
recent  life  consisted  of  one  inst-mce  of  dis- 
sent .ind  protest  -ifter  another  he  alway* 
malnt.uned  the  principle  of  non-violence  He 
fouKht  well  for  a  cause  In  which  he  believed 
.ind  which  he  valued  more  than  his  personal 
safety  Many  <'f  us  feel  that  Dtxtor  Klnif  had 
made  some  gnevous  errors  in  the  very  recent 
past  Certalnlv.  mingling  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  with  the  .so-calletl  peace  movcraent" 
did  not  enhance  civil  rights 

Even  so.  In  the  turbulence  which  is  the 
civil  rig-hts  movement.  Doctor  King  Roj 
Wilklns.  Clarence  Mitchell.  Whitney  Younfr, 
.mU  others  have  stood  out  .is  beacons  nf  .mod- 
eration, and  they  have  had  the  effect  of  ln-« 
hibitlng  the  extremism  of  the  Stokelv  Cari 
mlchaels.  Rap  Browns,  et  .il  So  now.  Doctol 
King  ;s  dead  .md  the  leadership  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  wnll  fall  onto  other  shoul- 
der? It  IS  rny  sincere  hope  mat  those  shoul- 
ders wili  be  broad  nid  responsible  I  hopM 
that  the  new  leaders  whoever  ihey  may  be, 
will  be  able  to  express  their  f>ositions  clearly 
and  coherently  .A  lack  of  communications 
between  the  bl.-vck  commuruty  and  Congress 
has  developed  For  example.  .«lthough  a 
ni.irch  o\\  Wtushlngton  by  the  "poor  people'' 
was  expected  in  .April.  Congress  has  nevel 
been  told  what  the  poor  people"  expect  u9 
to  do,  Too  often  the  desires  of  the  black  com- 
muruty have  been  expressed  only  by  turbu- 
lence .ind  unrest  with  rery  little  tieing  at- 
tempted ;n  the  way  of  explanation  .ind  rea- 
son Much  ol  this  confusion  is  rejected  by 
equal  confusion  In  the  majority  of  our  so- 
ciety Many  of  the  majority  are  too  willing 
to  give  In  to  any  demands  voiced  by  anyone 
In  the  name  of  civil  rights  "  —  others  .ire  so 
Intransigent  that  they  will  not  even  discuss 
grievances  with  dissident  leaders  Both  ara 
wrong  We  now  need  to  have  a  meaningful 
dialogue  between  the  dissidents  in  our  so- 
ciety tuid  the  majonty  to  determine  ( 1  i  what 
the  dissidents  really  want.  (2)  what  the  ma- 
jority IS  willing  to  accept,  and  (3i  the  time- 
table and  means  for  implementing  changes. 
Such  a  dialogue  must  be  approached  In  good 
will  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  Arm  resolve 
to  reach  a  fair  solution  within  the  framework 
of  our  traditional  free -enterprise  Americm 
Society. 

Let  us  all  be  warned — all  the  .members  of 
this  great  .American  Republic — that  violence 
breeds  nothing  but  counter-violence,  and  in 
the    long    run    accomplishes    nothing     This 
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country  l.s  too  great  and  Vr.  [jrt>mlse  to  all  lU) 
cltlBens  of  every  race  ire>><i  luid  color  is  too 
shining    Ii^r  us   to  risk   dfwtrovlng  It 

i2i  Thr  CioUi  t>iM-  Hiro'ighout  this 
ye«r  there  has  been  »  steady  erosion  In  con- 
lidence  in  the  Uollaj-  and  in  the  British 
pound  largely  caused  by  the  f.iUure  i^f  the 
Oovernments  of  the  L  tilted  .'^tittes  and  Brit- 
ain Xii  put  their  nscal  houses  In  order  and 
to  bring  their  balance  of  pavment*  into 
equilibrium  Finally,  on  November  18  1967 
the  pressure  on  the  pound  became  uiibe.ir- 
able  .'inrt  the  British  Crovernment  devalued 
This  caused  people  and  some  govern- 
ments who  held  itreat  quantities  of  pounds 
and  dollars  to  exchange  them  lor  gold  It 
also  caused  .•ipoculaU)rs  U)  rpiison  that  the 
dollar  would  have  to  be  devalued  and  that 
this  would  be  d'>ne  by  raising  the  price  of 
gold  Therefore.  It  seemed  to  be  a  good  Idea 
to  change  dollars  into  K'old,  and  .iwalt  the 
advent  of  higher  gold  prices 

The  gold  rush  got  out  of  hand  U)ward 
the  middle  of  .March  .md  on  March  18,  1968, 
the  nations  which  had  been  supplying  gold 
to  the  London  Market  announced  that  they 
would  no  longer  do  so  Phis  had  the  eifect 
of  freeing  the  prlc*  of  gold  on  the  open 
market  However  olTlclal  gold  settlements 
between  central  banks  would  still  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  $35  to  the  ounce  Thus,  a 
two-price  svstem  tor  gold  came  Into  being. 
Coupled  with  this  system  \*as  the  tiwit  agree- 
ment by  other  nations  not  to  ask  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  sell  gold  for  dollars  tor  the  Im- 
mediate future  However.  It  w.\s  equally  un- 
derstood that  the  United  Stones  would  pro- 
ceed to  (It  cut  Its  domestic  dedclt,  and 
|2 1  t-tke  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  its 
balance  of  pavments  i  loser  to  equilibrium 
It  IS  widely  uiiderstiMXl  by  most  of  us 
that  the  two-price  system  for  gold  l.s  a 
temporary  arrangement  which  cannot  last 
It  was  intended  to  give  the  United  .-jtates 
time  to  put  Its  financial  house  in  order,  and 
thereby  to  restore  confidence  In  the  dollar. 
However  as  It  has  done  so  often,  the  John- 
son Administration  Just  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  because  It  hod  weathered  f^is  crisis, 
.ind  proceeded  on  its  merrv  way  to  do  exact- 
Iv  the  same  things  It  had  done  before  There 
has  been  no  real  attempt  Ui  cut  Federal 
spending,  md  the  ■  credibility  gap"  Is  such 
that  key  Members  ol  Congress  still  do  not 
believe  that  .i  t.ix  increise  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  budget  deficit  at  all— It  would 
only  provide  more  revenue  to  be  spent  by 
the  Administration  on  it,s  pet  programs 

Last  week  however,  there  were  meetings  In 
Stockholm  between  the  officials  of  the  free 
world  most  responsible  tor  monetary  policy 
At  that  meeting,  the  United  States  was  very 
much  on  the  spot  They  told  us  to  either 
'shape  up  "  domestically,  or  they  might  find 
it  necessary  to  take  their  large  dollar  bal- 
ances and  convert  them  into  gold  at  .»35 
.»n  ounce 

Belatedly,  the  President  then  called  a  top- 
level  meeting  at  the  White  House  In  which 
he  Joined  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  a  dramatic  plea  for  a  t^xx  increase,  and 
agreed  to  abide  by  certain  spending  cuts  to 
be  imposed  by  the  Congress.  He  declined, 
however,  to  publicly  support  these  measures, 
in  effect  asking  Congress  to  take  all  of  the 
•lumps"  by  Itself 

We  may  agree  to  do  this,  to  save  the  dollar, 
but  any  tax  Increase  must  be  accompanied — 
in  the  s.ime  measure — by  meaningful  spend- 
ing cuts. 

The  alternative  to  meaningful  fiscal  action 
might  be  devaluation  of  the  dollar  Devalua- 
tion can  occur  in  two  ways.  It  could  happen 
because  we  r.iised  the  price  at  which  we 
would  buy  and  sell  gold,  which  would  auto- 
ma  ;lcally  lower  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Or  it 
could  happen  by  other  nations  losing  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar,  and  starting  to  dis- 
count It  I  have  heard  that  certain  hotels  in 
Pans  are  already  di.scountmg  dollars  as  much 
;ts  ten  percent   If  this  practice  becomes  wide- 
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spread,  the  dollar  would,  in  effect,  be  de- 
valued even  though  we  had  t.iken  no  affirma- 
tive action  to  cause  11  to  happen 

This  Is  a  time  for  statesmanship  and  lead- 
ership Unfortunately,  the  majority  party 
Ijoth  m  the  Executive  and  In  the  Legislative 
Branches  has  filled  to  f.ice  up  to  this  severe 
crisis  In  confidence  In  the  dollar.  In  a  mean- 
ingful way 

i3i  Anno\incement  by  Prcntctrnt  Juhniim 
Tfiat  He  Would  Not  Be  a  Candidate  for 
I'rciident.  —  This  announcement  has  cer- 
tainly had  many  repercussions  First  I  think 
It  should  be  stated  that  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent Is  atxsolufcely  sincere  In  his  pronounce- 
ment of  nf)n-candldacy  He  Is  an  avid  ri'.idfr 
of  the  polls,  and  must  therefore  rt-all/e  th.it 
hJs  popularity  Is  low  and  that  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  the  most  utifiopular  war  in  history 
He  knew  that  he  w.us  about  to  l.«ie  the  Wis- 
consin pnm.try  overwhelrrunely  TTie  make- 
up of  President  Jcjhnson  Is  such  that  loising 
an  election  would  be  an  unk>earable  experi- 
ence fur  him  He  has  a  gre.xt  sense  of  history 
He  does  not  want  to  be  known  as  a  President 
who  was  defe.ited  fur  re-election  He  ceruunly 
does  nift  wish  to  go  down  in  history  ;us  a 
President  who  .stfiried  a  war  ho  could  not 
finish,  or  as  one  who  had  the  blithest  budttet 
deficit  in  hlsU)ry  and  did  nothing  al>iut  it. 
I  am  sure  he  must  have  lelt  ih.vt  he  could 
do  more  to  attack  both  of  the.'se  problems 
from  a  position  of  non-candidacy  than  he 
could  as  a  person  In  active  political  life 

Politically  speaking,  the  Pre.sidenfs  with- 
drawal wlli  undoubtedly  result  m  the  en- 
trance into  the  race  of  Vice  Pre.sldent 
Humphrey  There  nruiy  be  other  Democr.uic 
c  indidates  who  will  enter  I'  nuiy  keej)  Seti- 
aU)r  McC.irthy  and  Senator  Kennedy  Imm 
Joining  lorces.  .is  it  looks  now  that  Sen.itor 
McCarthy  might  ivctually  have  a  chance  to 
"ijo  all  the  way  "  In  such  a  sltu.ition.  he 
would  hardly  be  expecxed  to  step  a.side  for 
Senator  Kennedy  On  the  Republic. m  .-iide, 
undoubtedly  there  are  second  thoughts  going 
tlirough  the  head  of  Nelson  Hockefeller  Per- 
haps Ronald  Re;igan.  ihe  Cnjvernor  of  Cali- 
fornia. Is  also  reasseesing  lus  position  Never- 
theless, it  appears  that  Richard  Nixon  is 
within  a  whisper  of  having  the  Republican 
nonunation  completely  sewed  up  If  he  is  to 
be  headed  off.  in  my  opinion,  It  will  have  to 
be  done  by  an  active  c.indldacy  on  the  part 
of  someone  announced  before  uk>  n\any  days 
have  elapsed. 

Many  people  have  asked  whether  or  not 
President  Johnson  might  return  t.i  the  arena 
in  the  event  of  a  quick  peace  in  Vletna.m  I 
doubt  that  he  can  His  unpopularltv  appears 
to  go  r.ither  deeply  into  the  warp  and  wojf 
of  American  political  life,  and  I  doubt  that 
even  a  halt  to  the  war  could  rehabilitate 
him  to  the  extent  which  would  be  necessary 
to  regain  delegates  \nho  would  in  the  niean- 
•ime  have  become  committed  to  other  candi- 
dates. 

In  the  meantime,  you  can  be  sure  that 
m.'iny  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  m 
Congress  are  "looking  at  their  hole  cards." 
The  Southerners,  particularly,  have  an  In- 
soluble dilemma.  None  of  the  candidates  of 
t.leir  Party  look  very  good  to  them  but.  of 
course,  they  do  not  desire  to  h>se  their 
seniority,  which  Is  the  kind  of  punishment 
which  John  Bell  Williams  received  when  he 
bolted  the  Party  to  vote  for  Senator  Gold- 
water  in  1^64  .Also,  an  imponderable  Is  the 
effect  that  President  Johnsons  withdrawal 
has  on  the  candidacy  of  George  Wallace  It 
IS  now  possible,  of  course,  that  Wall.ice  will 
try  to  run  as  a  Democrat,  r.ither  than  as  a 
third-party   candidate. 

i4i  Negotiations  With  \orth  Vutiiam. — 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  declaring  his 
non-candidacy,  Pres.deiu  Johnson  an- 
nounced cessation  of  tximblne:  of  North  Viet- 
nam, except  In  areas  which  could  be  used 
for  the  buildup  of  supplies  and  tnx'ps  along 
the  so-called  DMZ  He  c  U.ed  up,)n  North 
Vietnam  to  respond  by  a  corresponding  de- 
cscalatlon,   and   again      :!ered   ti   meet   with 
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tbem  to  discuss  pr.u'e  Wuhiii  twj  U.iys, 
Radio  Hanoi  slated  tliai  North  Vietnam  was 
willmij  to  meet  our  emissaries  to  discuss 
(ll  complete  cessation  of  our  Iximbina;,  and 
i2l  cessation  of  other  nets  of  war  directed 
against  them. 

As  mljiht  Up  expected  Hits  declaration  has 
been  received  by  an  excess  of  hope  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  excess  of  doubt  on  the 
other  My  own  interpretation  of  tliis  pro- 
posal !3  hopelul.  but  hot  optimistic 

I  am  not  disturbed  th.it  .North  Vietnam 
only  ,.iirced  to  t  ilk  .iboiit  our  lialting  tlie 
bombing  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  stated  many 
times  th.it  there  would  he  no  talks  until 
Iximbing  ce.ised  He  would  have  lo.st  f.ice 
had  he  gone  to  the  conlercnce  t  ible  to  dis- 
cu.s.^  peace  while  we  were  still  bombing.  How- 
e\er.  he  cm  conlcr  on  our  stoi)))ing  the 
bombing.  There  is  nothiiu;  to  prevent  such 
a  conference,  once  it  meets  :rom  deveIo])ing 
an  agenda  nuirh  v,  uler  th.m  ilie  one  origi- 
nally set.  Iherelore,  in  this  manner  North 
\ietuani   cm    negoti.iie  without   l(.>slng  l:<ce. 

However,  one  cannot  be  (iptimi.stic  alxiut 
such  negoti.itions  bec;ui-ie  ol  t'le  past  record 
of  Asian  Communists  m  such  matters.  It 
mu.st  be  romembered  tliat  we  negotiated  iii 
Korea  lor  over  eighteen  months,  and  actually 
had  more  casu.ilties  during  the  period  of 
negotiations  Uian  we  luid  h.ul  dunng  the 
war 

In  my  l.i.M  Newsletier,  I  predicted  that  the 
Communists  might  try  to  negotiate  when  it 
w:is  to  their  .idvnnt.ige  to  do  so.  Ihe  Tet 
offensive  cerl.uiily  h.us  been  cixsiiy  to  them. 
Since  they  have  h  id  to  withdr.iw  forces  to 
regroup  and  re.supply.  they  really  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  niu.-li  to  g.iin  bv  t.ilks  at  this 
lime 

On  the  other  h.iiid.  it  iiught  be  difficult 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  begin  to  tight 
again  once  they  have  stopped  (;.s  it  would  be 
for  us)  Il  IS  a  lot.Uitari.m  nation  but.  even 
so,  the  desires  of  the  people  c.innoi  be  com- 
pletely ii;nore<l  Tiie  losses  sustained  by 
North  Vietn.im  m  tlie  j)  isl  twenty  years  of 
fighting  must  be  .isirouoniical.  I  am  .sure 
that  Its  people  cm  desire  nothing  quite  so 
much  as  peace  and  .itribilitv. 

Tills  is  the  hopeful  side  of  tlie  negotiations. 
The  dubious  side  consists  of  the  fact  that 
Communists  have  always  acted  In  their  own 
self  interest  International  Communism 
mu.'=t  be  overjoyed  at  tlie  Idea  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia,  and  at  the  economic 
and  nioneiarv  difficulties  which  have  come 
our  way.  l,ir>;ely  because  of  this  war  and  our 
•guns  and  butter"  philosophy  of  fighting  it. 

This  .American  Republic  is  the  greatest 
nation  ever  known  to  man  Yet  we  have  been 
floundering  lor  the  past  lew  year.s.  with  no 
sense  of  direction  and  no  clear  call  to  sup- 
port a  coherent  prjitr.im.  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  lack  purpose — this  is  a  |)I:iln  Met.  Per- 
haps It  Is  well  for  us  to  have  had  our  setbacks 
in  t.'ie  monetary  world,  and  to  have  taken  our 
lump.s  m  Vietnam.  It  should  be  a  blow  to  our 
coniplaceiicy — ,i  much  needed  one. 

If  the  tramc  death  of  Doctor  Marlln 
Luther  King  Jr,  results  in  a  new  sense  of 
urgency  toward  welding  cur  population  into 
one  society,  tlien  he  will  have  accomplished 
the  mam  obiectives  for  which  he  lived  and 
fought. 

We  must  all  learn  the  lesson  of  patience — 
to  pace  our  progress  within  the  limits  possi- 
ble for  our  society  to  sustain  In  the  past,  we 
have  insisted  that  e.ich  oi  us  must  have  "the 
good  life.  "  and  have  it  now.  We  have  become 
materialistic,  and  even  many  of  our  churches 
have  submerged  the  spiritual  and  the  patri- 
otic for  the  secular  and  tlie  physical. 

In  other  words,  we  have  taken  a  worm's 
eye  view  of  our  own  .'■ituation,  living  from 
problem  to  problem,  from  day  to  day,  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  without  any  plan,  pattern  or 
sense  of  direction  It  is  time  that  we  got  off 
our  bellies,  stood  on  our  feet  like  free  men, 
so  that  we  cm  see  over  the  little  hills  and 
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valleys,  and  chart  a  course  toward  our  ulti- 
mate goal — the  realization  of  the  great 
destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


President  Johnson  and  Civil  Rights 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PKN.NSVI.V.^NIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Ml'.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  light 
of  the  tragic  events  of  recent  days,  I 
tliink  it  IS  timely  l;i  note  tlr.-  lollowin?; 
journahstic  opinion: 

No  man  has  done  more  for  the  Aiiiencan 
Negro — perhaps  not  even  Lincoln — than 
Lyndon  Johnson  He  worked  tirelessly,  sklll- 
luUy  and  succcssluily  lor  new  I.iws  lliat 
sh.itlered  the  traditions  of  100  years,  that 
give  to  black  men  new  etiuality  before  the 
law.  new  protection,  new  dignity,  nev  op- 
portunity lor  education,  work,  health  and 
advancement.  For  this,  he  was  only  fleetinply 
thanked  by  them,  and  scarcely  at  all  by  other 
Americans. 

1  his  assessment  by  Robert  Rolh  in  tlie 
Philadelphia  Eveninp  Bulletin  i^-  one 
that  I  wholeheartedly  endor.se 

No  one — 

Mr,  R^lh  writes — 

who  watched  and  hcird  h.in  1,  st  I  luir.s- 
day  night  as  he  bespoke  tiie  .shock  and 
shame  of  the  nation  could  fall  to  feel  such 
a  deep  sympathy  for  this  man  who  tried  so 
h.ird  on;y  to  see  so  nmcli  ol  what  he  worked 
for  Imperiled, 

Mr.  Roth  notes  that  the  President  still 
has  9  months  remaininp  in  office: 

It  will  be  a  trying  period  for  him  and  for 
the  country.  During  it  he  needs  and  should 
have  the  understanding  and  jvipport  of  his 
people. 

I  believe  all  of  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  the  need  for  such  national  unity  in 
these  difficult  times.  Let  us  jjledue  our 
continuing  help  and  support  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Nation  we  all  serve. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
into  the  Record  this  excellent  column  by 
Robert  Roth  of  the  Philadelphia  Ev  ening 
Bulletin: 

Wa.SHINCTON      CONVULSKD      UY      C'H'IK      oh 

Events 
I  By  Robert  Roth) 

Washington, — The  past  eventiul  week, 
reaching  a  bitter  climax  in  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  jiroduced  a  pro- 
found change  in  the  moral,  emotional  and 
political  outlook  of  this  capital  city. 

President  Johnson's  announcement  at  tlie 
start  of  the  week  that  he  would  neither  seek 
nor  accept  another  term  In  office,  coupled 
with  an  announced  deescalation  of  the  war 
and  the  start  of  a  new  drive  lor  peace,  seemed 
to  provide  the  answer  to  the  nation's  most 
pressing  problem. 

Enthusiasm  swept  the  country.  The  stock 
market  soared.  The  popular  dislike — even 
hatred  and  contempt — of  the  President, 
which  had  all  but  dominated  the  political 
scene  seemed  to  disappear  overnight.  In  its 
wake  came  a  wave  of  sympathy  for  tiie  man 
and  the  burdens  he  bore. 

The  men  in  both  parties  seeking  to  succeed 
Mr.  Johnson  had  to  pause  and  take  stock  for 
they  were  deprived  of  their  two  chief  Issues, 
the  war  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  Presl- 
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dent  They  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  say 
or  do  next.  They  were  ciust.  if  only  tempo- 
riu-lly.  m  the  role  of  men  who  could  do 
nothing  but  talk  while  another  man   acted. 

1)U      KINGS    AsSAbSlNATIO.N 

The  President  w.as  about  lo  leave  for  Ha- 
waii to  discuss  with  his  military  and  diplo- 
matic advisers  there  how  tlie  lirsl  .steps  to- 
warfl  tlie  Jieace  table  might  be  taken  when 
l)r,  Kliii^  was  shot 

A  i;rand  ns-vv  r,\Mi'Aii..N 
I  hose  questions  are  now  bein^r  pondered  by 
llie  p.iUtlcal  expert.s  whose  lunct.on  is  lo  keep 
a  l.llle  alieiid  ol  tlie  popular  tide.  The  an- 
swers will  cinie  from  tlie  voters  thcmstlvi-s 
on  the  basis  ol  what  develoi).s  in  the  weeks 
aheiui  In  wh.it  has  now  become  a  br.-.nd  ww 
ciinpalgn.  E,ich  contender  will  be  required  to 
i.how  that  he  underst.mds  the  iiroblein  with 
Ills  head  ;,s  well  a.s  his  heart,  that  he  h,i.s 
s;mething  more  u>  offer  lor  us  solution  than 
vau'uc  e.xprossions  of  gCKxl  will 

Meanwhile  it  might  I.e  vicU  lor  those  v.ho 
.usplre  to  the  presidency  ;.i  consider  the 
lilighl  of  the  man  who  i.  jw  h'jkis  Die  (j.'lice. 

No  man  who  (-vcr  .■'.it  m  tiie  White  Hoti.se 
worked  h.irder  loan  Lyndon  Johnson  and  few 
aocoinpllshed  niore.  M.iny  li.ive  blamed  liim  - 
whether  justly  or  not  lilslory  will  tlet'-:- 
inine  -for  the  unhappy  .American  particlpa- 
iicin  m  the  Vietnamese  war  and  the  divisive- 
iie.'is  li  broiiglit.  But  only  tlie  bigoted  ouid 
l.iull  hiin  lor  his  civil  ii^'hts  accom  :i-h- 
nieiil.- 

!  rronrs  i.s  I'.KHArK  ok  negro 
No  man  has  done  more  for  the  Aineric.iii 
Netrro — |)erh,ips  not  even  Lincoln  -Ih.in  Lvn- 
lion  Johnson  He  worked  tirelessly,  skiUfuUv 
and  successfully  lor  new  laws  that  shattered 
the  traditions  oi  100  years,  that  gave  X/>  b:ac!-. 
men  new  equality  Ix-lore  the  l.iw.  new  pro- 
tection, new  dignity,  new  opixjrlunity  IT 
education,  work,  health  and  advancement. 
For  this,  he  wa.s  only  Jleetingly  lli. inked  l;y 
them,  and  scarcely  at  all  by  ofher  Americm.s 
No  one  who  watched  and  heard  him  last 
Thursday  night  a.s  he  bes[M_)ke  the  shock  .md 
shame  of  the  nation  could  faU  Uj  feel  siicn  a 
eleep  sympathy  for  this  man  who  tried  so 
h:ird  only  to  see  so  much  ol  what  l.e  v  orkr-d 
lor  imperiled. 

NINE     MONTHS     I  EFT 

He  still  ha,s  nine  months  to  serve  m  i:.e 
most  exacting  office  In  the  world,  nine  monlli,s 
in  which  he  must  c.irry  the  burdens  v  hile 
others  vie  to  tike  tliem  over 

Il  will  be  a  trying  period  lor  liur.  and  1  c 
the  country  During  it  he  needs  and  tiiould 
have  the  understanding  and  tiipporl  ol  Lis 
peoijle, 

^-uddenly,  tliere  were  new  priorities.  Ihe 
war  could  wait.  Consultation  with  expert.^  on 
civil  rights  and  civil  disorder  became  more 
important  than  discussion  with  brass  hais. 
Tliose  who  had  tliought  tlic  thing  to  do  was 
eet  the  war  m  Ajsia  over  with,  so  that  prob- 
lems at,  home  could  be  quickly  and  expedi- 
tiously handled,  perforce  changed  tlieir 
minds. 

Violence  flared  In  cities  across  the  country, 
.■l.s  might  have  been  expected,  but  It  came  as 
a  sliock  lo  Washington  which  had  smucly 
considered  itself  immune  t/j  that  sort  '.: 
tliliig.  This  if.  after  all.  a  city  with  a  Negro 
mayor  and  predominately  Negro  council,  a 
city  in  which  most  Negroes  are  well  edu- 
c.ited.  well  employed,  well  housed,  and  in 
which  Negroes  can  and  do  advance  and  im- 
prove themselves. 

FROM    ELATION     TO    L/EPRESblON 

The  elation  that  had  prevailed  durinc  t.'ie 
first  hall  of  the  week  disappeared  and  de- 
pression set  in  as  W'ashingloniaiis  perceived 
that  racial  tension  and  distrust  could  explode 
Into  lawless  violence  as  readily  here  as  a  iv- 
wherc  else. 

It  seemed  not  enough  now  V)  find  a  man, 
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who  ;i3  President  could  bring  t,he  war  to  a 
quick  and  honorable  end  He  must  also  b«  a 
man  who  c^n  provide  new  leadership  to  cool 
the  tires  L'f  hate  and  distrust.  U)  give  the 
country  new  purpose  and  ciheslon.  to  exor- 
cise the  specter  of  a  new  civil  war 

In  this  light,  those  who  w;»nt  to  be  Pre-tl- 
dent  are  being  reappraised  Who  amone  them 
can  best  do  the  Job  that  needs  doing  at 
home''  Is  there  a  need  f  ^r  fresh  entries  In  the 
competition  for  a  Rockefeller  .>r  a  Lindsay  on 
the  Republican  side  n  Humphrey  nn  the 
UeinocTaUc  ' 


The  Preiident'i  Wise  and  S«lfleit  Decision 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

t      NEW     JIRSr.Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

U'.'rfn-'sdav,  April   10    196S 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Spt'^ker.  the 
I'luu-d  States  apfnars  about  to  t-ake  a 
ver>-  deflnitc  sjep  t.iward  uhat  will  hope- 
fully be  peace  :iet;otiations  to  end  the 
tlrfhtiriK  la  \'ietr\am  We  must  all  hope 
and  pray  that  these  early  talks  between 
our  Oovenmu-nt  and  Hanoi  ovvr  further 
steps  to  halt  the  b»mbiim  of  the  North, 
will  lead  to  even  more  significant  talks 
and  aKreemenia. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  dome  everythine  hu- 
manlv  [x>ssible  to  bnnsr  this  blcKxly  war 
to  a  speedy  conclusion 

The  Prc-sident  lias  made  the  ultimate 
political  sacnflce  to  >how  his  sincerity 
And  I  believe  that  the  leaders  in  Hanoi 
reali/e  that,  Lyndon  B  Joliixson  means 
what  he  says  about  wanting  an  honor- 
able peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  t>eople  were  moved  and 
sh(X?ked  by  the  Piesldent's  decision  They 
know  Lyndon  B  Johnson  has  acted  m 
t)ehalf  of  national  unity  and  world  peace 

This  wise  and  selfless  decision  has  won 
the  plaudits  of  the  American  t>eople  .And. 
under  unanimous  con.-ent.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  random  ^amplink;  of  editorial 
opinion  on  the  Presidents  dramatic  ges- 
ture for  peace 

i  FYom    the   Lxjndon   Times     .\pr    2,    I968| 
Ma     JOHNSO.N    WrrHDBAWS 

.\  reaction  could  come  qulclcly  Taking 
f-t.M-n.  "1  Mr  Johnsons  presidency,  as  the 
wurld  :iuw  must,  and  comparing  him  with 
his  immediate  preUeceasurs  in  office  and  — 
still  more-  with  Uls  possible  successors,  he 
regains  much  nt  the  -uiiure  he  had  when  his 
reputation  wa.s  at  ito  hit;nest  Now  Is  the  time 
to  remember  Mr  Johnsons  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  great  relomiing  Presidents  Spurred 
by  him  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  got 
through  .111  unparalleled  amount  of  legisla- 
tion. It  must  then  have  seemed  reasonable  t  j 
Johnson  that  his  name  jnd  the  Great  Soci- 
ety would  be  as  automatically  bracketed  to- 
gether by  history  as  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Doul 

Mr  Johnson  has  supported  civil  rights. 
Medicare,  and  the  rest  from  conviction  and 
not  from  expediency.  His  heart  has  remained 
oa  the  side  of  the  imderdog  His  instinctive 
reactions  have  always  l>een  liberal  In  foreign 
a.tairs.  too.  his  touch  has  more  often  than 
il'-t  been  sure  He  has  not  nagged  at  Europe. 
as  President  Kennedy  did.  and.  what  is  more. 
he  1  as  put  up  with  plenty  of  nagging  from 
Europe  He  has  been  itstoiiishlngly  patient 
with  de  Gaulle,  and  more  than  courteous 
with  Mr.   Wilson    He  has  shown  .i  complete 
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aw.ue.'U'.ss  of  Uu;  l.niltatlims  tui  well  as  the 
reaponslbilitles  ■  if  his  vast  power  hl«  han- 
dling of  the  Pueblo  crisis  wtm  only  Uie  latest 
of  many  examples  of  nwtralnt  He  has  pur- 
sued the  hope  of  an  understaiullng  with 
Russia  and  of  a  strengthened  L'nlted  Nations 
with  persistence 

And  yet,  be<'ause  of  Vietnam  It  has  all 
tirned  to  ashes  Mr  Johnson  I.-,  n>t  Just  an- 
other example  of  a  great  peace  Minister  over- 
taken by  a  war-  another  Pitt  I  incoln,  or 
.^squlth  Here  Is  a  case  of  a  reputation  totally 
destroyed  by  war  His  f.dl  from  glory  has 
elements  of  cla-sslc  tragedy  In  It  Kennedys 
chosen  partner  ^tnd  heir,  he  Is  now  unable 
to  walk  freely  m  his  own  country  and  is 
regularly  burned  In  e(Hgy  In  every  capital 
from  Stockholm  to  Tokyo  He  has  become  a 
Satanic  symbol  In  the  communist  half  i^f  the 
world,  .ind  has  been  wrltlt-n  otf  ils  a  t)elllcose 
blunderer  In  most  of  the  other  hall 

Of  course  It  Is  all  unfair  But  Mr  Johnson 
Is  an  old  enough  practitioner  of  politics  to 
know  that  his  chosen  eame  Is  an  unfair  one 
That  Is  no  doubt  partly  why  he  has  chosen 
to  turn  the  tables  on  his  pursuers  In  the  only 
way  that  really  stood  open  to  him  -  Ui  show, 
by  n  roup  de  thMtrc.  that  he  was  still  ca- 
pable of  astonlshlntr  everyone,  and  thereby  of 
regaining  the  Initiative  as  he  must  hope,  for 
hlm.self    for  his  party    and  for  his  country 

Such  i\  thought  must  have  been  behind 
the  making  of  his  decision  Uut  It  would  be 
ungenerous—  and.  more  than  that,  it  would 
be  mistaken-  not  to  give  Mr  Johnson  credit 
f'>r  the  altruism  of  what  he  has  done  Vlet- 
n.im  alone  has  beaten  him  His  calculations 
;.re  that  the  peace  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
s.inlty  and  unity  of  the  United  States  will 
be  tjeiter  served  with  another  President  He 
has  accepted  the  logic  of  his  fwn  thoughts, 
without  any  of  the  equlv(jcation  that  many 
other  politicians  would  have  found  excusable. 

Whether  this  act  of  personal  renunciation 
m  fact  brings  peace  In  A.sia  depends  on 
Hanoi  The  consequences  inside  .America  are 
problematical  For  growing  numbers  of 
Americans  the  prospect  of  another  four 
years  of  Johnson  had  seemed  intolerable. 
Now  they  have  not  Just  t!ie  chance- but  the 
certainty — ot   change    But   change   to   what' 

President  Johnson  has  been  the  focus 
rriiher  than  the  cause  of  most  contemporary 
American  unease  Fundamental  questions 
.iwftit  an  iiriswer  How  did  America  get  her- 
self Into  a  disastrous  undeclared  war'  Why 
cannot  national  wealth  buy  social  justice? 
Is  the  l'nlted  Suites  still  half  slave  and  half 
free^  Will  it  ontlnue  to  be  the  policeman 
of  the  world'  These  questions  wait  for 
President  Johnsons  successor,  whosoever  he 
may  be 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Apr    5 
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Ntw    L<x>K    \T    rut    Pbeside.nt     What   Wru. 

History   S,\y   Aboit  Lvndon   Johnson? 
(By   George  R.    Packard   3d) 

Washington —When  historians  tell  the 
story  of  the  Johnson  .Administration,  they 
win  write  of  the  irony  that  an  ugly  war  in 
Asia  was  able  to  bring  down  one  of  the 
nations  most  able  domestic   leaders. 

But  the  harder  story  to  tell  will  be  Lyndon 
Johnsons  troubles  In  communicating  with 
ine  .American  people,  his  difficulty  in  per- 
suading them  to  share  his  dreams  fur  the 
nation 

For  how  will  the  speeches,  laws  and  state 
papers  convey  the  venom  that  has  poisoned 
the  mood  of  American  politics  and  fouled 
the  lines  of  contact  between  the  {Resident 
and  a  new  generation  of  Americans  groping 
for  a  new  sense  of  purpose? 

There  Is  no  gain  in  trying  to  assign  blame 
as  between  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  mass 
media  for  the  venom  that  has  spread  through 
the  land  But  it  Is  worth  pondering  whether 
uny  president  can.  In  this  electronic  age  of 
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"instant  Imnges  "  pa.ss  on  liLs  hopes  and  ele- 
vate  the  aspirations  of   the  Republic. 

THE     MASS     MEDIA     "BEAST" 

The  Kennedys  understand,  lus  well  a.s  any 
politicians  understand  how  the  mass  media 
"beast"  must  be  fed  and  li.uidled  But  even 
John  F  Kennedy  found  himself  accused  of 
news  management"  and  wa.s  stalemated  In 
Congress  shortly  before  his  death. 

President  Johnson  though  e.xtraordlniirlly 
sensitive  to  Its  criticism,  has  ne\er  made  the 
"beast"  work  for  him 

Some  of  the  trouble,  of  course,  springs 
from  the  man  himself  his  personality  badly 
framed  on  the  TV  screen,  his  Texas  accent. 
e.xaggeratloii.s  and  posturing  He  is  under- 
stood along  the  Pedern.iles  when  he  talks  of 
"n.Uling  that  coon.skm  on  the  wall  "  Along 
the  b.mks  of  the  Charles,  he  is  scorned. 

BALANCED      PICTVRE      MISSING 

But  the  other  story  the  f.iUures  of  the 
nia.<;s  media  to  present  a  b.ilanced  picture — 
must  some  day  be  told  The  distortion  of  his 
minor  (julrks  and  vanity,  the  liypocrlsy  of 
.some  "Eastern  liberals"  who  longed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Kennedys,  and  the  utter 
deba.sement  of  the  i.ews  weeklies  which  tried 
to  packatre  the  F'resldent  on  Madison  .Avenue 
as  a  slick,  sly.  Impulsive  wheeler-dealer 
Texan — these    aspects    must    be    tmderstood. 

tlX). 

It  was  an  embittered  m.an  who  t<Hik  to  the 
airwaves  last  Sunday  to  renounce  a  second 
term  It  was  a  weary  man  who  told  an  audi- 
ence In  ChlcaKO  on  Monday  of  his  "shortcom- 
ings as  a  comm'.inlcator  ' 

It  was  a  man  deeply  hurt  by  the  constant 
Imputation  of  sinister  motives  to  his  every 
act.  a  man  who  c.juld  not  understand.  f(jr 
example,  how  the  pre.s.s  could  abuse  him  for 
visiting  the  Pope  last  Christmas  Eve 

HIS    TRIP    TO    ROME 

Seen  f.-om  the  White  House,  Uie  President 
went  to  Home  to  urge  the  Pope  to  act  t<) 
help  American  prisoners  of  war  held  in  North 
Vietnam  He  was  accused,  f.Usely.  t)f  grand- 
standing playing  cheap  politics,  ivnd  worst 
of  all,  acting  like  a  bu!fi->on  at  the  meeting 

He  WMS  charged  In  the  press  with  e.ising 
out  former  Secretaxy  of  Defense  Robert  S 
McNamara  over  a  policy  dispute  In  fact,  he 
felt  he  was  showing  consideration  fi>r  Mc- 
Namara by  relieving  him  of  his  exhausting 
Job  in  Uie  Pentagon  afM-r  seven  years 

He  was  baffled  by  the  constant  praise 
heaped  on  Sargent  Shiiver.  former  head  it 
the  Office  of  Econonuc  Opp<:)rtiinity,  when  it 
was  he  himself  who  c.ijoled  Congress  into 
approMiig   the  antl-poverly   funds. 

ACCVSED  OF   LYING 

He  was  accused  of  lying  when  he  cancelled 
plans  to  campaign  m  October.  1966,  after  an 
exhausting  trip  to  .Asia,  and  entered  the 
hospital  shortly  afterwards  for  u  g.iU  bladder 
operation. 

He  was  said  to  be  devious  for  concealing 
future  appointments  of  amb.assadors.  when 
In  fact  he  w.as  clearing  political  and  diplo- 
matic channels 

He  was  denigrated  as  a  "master  politician" 
when  m  f.ict  he  has  been  almofet  suicidal  In 
his  disregard  for  the  Democratic  Party  ma- 
chinery and  dogged  in  his  pursuit  of  un- 
popular goals  such  as  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

WRONG   WAR  l.N   WRONG  PLACE 

History  may  prove  Mr.  Johnson  rlglit  m 
his  belief  that  If  the  U  S  f.Uls  to  sUip  the 
Commumsts  iii  Vietnam,  it  will  be  fighting 
from  .San  FYaiuLsco  It  S(>enis  more  likely 
that  the  war  will  be  recorded  as  the  wrong 
place,  and  a  vat^-rshed  in  our  relationship 
with  Asia. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  most  writers  have 
overlooked  this  esseiitnU  fiict  Lyndon  John- 
son, whose  expertise  lay  In  domestic  legis- 
lation, followed  the  course  charted  by  his 
three  predecessors. 
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The  press  soon  forgave  Jack  Kennedy  for 
accepting  the  Eisenhower  Administration's 
plans  to  Invade  Cuba  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
n.usco. 

But  hiis  It  really  examined  the  options 
open  to  President  Johnson,  given  the  shocked 
Slate  of  the  nation  when  he  came  to  office, 
tlie  Inadequate  foreign  policy  machinery  and 
advisors  he  Inherited,  and  our  terrible  state 
ol  i),'norance  about  Asia? 

CO.NFOl'.NDFD    EVERYONE 

Lyndon  Johnson  h:ul  his  finest  hour  last 
.Sunday  night,  confounding  not  only  the 
pundits,  but  the  drawing  room  experts  in 
Georgetown  who  swore  he  would  never  stop 
running  He  showed  a  new  kind  of  courage — 
the  courage  to  give  not  a  damn  about  charges 
that  he  was  "cutting  and  running.'  the 
willingness  to  let  history  vindicate  him  if  it 
would. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity 
in  saying  he  will  not  accept  the  nomination. 
But  this  Is  a  man  and  a  year  for  surprises. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  count  him  out  all 
the  way. 

I  From  Uie  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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I'he  war  in  V'letnam  may  now  be  ended. 
or  It  may  worsen.  Either  way.  there  will  be 
pressures  from  within  the  party  for  him  to 
change  his  mind  Its  not  likely,  but  it  Is  pos- 
sible, that  In  his  time  of  abdication,  he  will 
lead  the  way  to  peace. 

What  then  will  the  press,  and  the  politi- 
cians, and  the  Democratic  convention  say 
about  Oils  bitter  and  courageous  man  who  Is 
possessed  with  a  vision  of  -America's  great- 
ness? 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Reeister.  Apr.  2.  1968  | 
JoH.vsoN  s  Contribution 
"Tonight  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  South  Asia."  President  John- 
son began  his  historic  speech  renouncing  re- 
nomi  nation. 

Nearly  everything  in  the  speech  w;is  re- 
lated to  that  goal:  rejecting  another  term 
In  the  presidency:  stopping  the  bombing  In 
90  per  cent  i  by  papulation)  of  North  Viet- 
nam; limiting  additional  troops  to  be  as- 
signed to  Vietnam  to  support  units,  not 
oombat  units:  renewing  his  Mekong  Valley 
Development  Plan  pledge  of  1965  and  his 
pledge  a  year  Liter  to  get  American  troops 
out  of  Vietnam  as  the  other  side  withdraws 
Its  forces  to  the  North,  stops  infiltraUon. 
and  the  level  of  violence  thus  subsides."  This 
pledge  made  his  own  military  advisers  un- 
easy at  the  time,  but  now  it  is  alive  again. 

The  Presidents  decision  to  bow  out  of 
the  1968  presidential  race  underlines  the 
.■seriousness  of  his  appeal  to  North  Vietnam. 
He  w;ints  North  Vietnam  to  take  action  of 
its  own  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence  and 
to  besin  serious  peace  talks  President  John- 
son still  wants  the  best  peace  terms  he  can 
get  (though  apparently  he  is  now  resigned 
to  something  less  than  complete  military 
victory ) .  So  he  oilers  to  give  up  his  own 
l>olitical  future  as  proof  of  his  determination 
to  bring  peace  Ui  Vietnam. 

For  the  future  oi  South  Vietnam  he  im- 
plied (Without  quite  saying)  a  political  role 
lor  the  Viet  Cong  ii  they  will  use  ballots 
rather  than  bullet*: 

"Peace  can  be  based  on  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954 — under  political  conditions 
that  permit  the  South  Vietnamese — all  the 
South  Vietnamese — to  chart  their  course  free 
of  any  outside  domination  or  interference," 
he  said,  and  "there  may  come  a  time  when 
South  Vletn;imese — on  both  sides — are  able 
to  work  out  a  way  to  settle  their  differences 
by  free  political  choice  rather  than  by  war." 

At  present  the  Thleu-Ky  government  won't 
even  consider  talldng  to  the  Viet  CSong  or 
vice  versa — but  both  are  heavily  dependent 
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on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Amcncan.s  fwi 
military  supplies  and  leadership,  and  lately 
for  a  large  part  of  the  actual  liL'htmg  In 
words,  they  are  much  more  belligerent  than 
their  actual  capabilities. 

The  President's  bombing  halt  meets  the 
North  Vietnamese  demand  for  a  h.ilt  with- 
out limit  of  time.  It  does  not  quite  meet  their 
demand  for  a  complete  Ixjmbing  halt 
throughout  their  territory — but  Pre?ideiii 
Johnson  in  continuing  to  bomb  a  small  area 
Just  north  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  said 
that,  too,  could  be  slopped  ."oon  if  North 
Vietnam  responds  \Mth  ai)pro])n.ite  rcstr.iiiits 
ol  Its  own. 

More  important  than  ihc  dctaiLs  i,  the 
tpirit;  the  bombing  li:ili  i,s  "a  lir.st  slop  U\ 
de-escalate  the  conflict  .  ,  .  unilaterally  and 
at  once."  It  IS  "the  hrsi  in  what  I  hoiie  will 
be  a  .series  ol  mutual  moves  toward  pe.ue  ' 
It  is  "to  save  the  lives  o!  brave  men'  in- 
cluding brave  enemies. 

In  announcing  his  retirement  from  poli- 
tics, the  President  t:ikes  on  the  kaiely  role 
ol  statesman.  He  will  still  be  President  uniil 
J.inuary.    1969. 

Without  his  renunciation,  (-\erytluiip  lie 
did  and  said  between  now  and  election  day 
v^'ould  be  interpreted  as  p.iri  ol  a  ))olitic;il 
campaign  for  re-election.  Even  Sunday's 
solemn  address  to  the  nation,  11  it  had  ended 
where  the  advance  copies  it  the  .speech 
ended,  would  liave  been  taken  .'.s  primarily 
an  effort  to  make  a  good  shownm  in  Lhc  Wis- 
consin primary. 

With  the  renunciation,  the  talk  became 
an  effort  to  contribute  to  ending  the  long 
war.  and  a  contribution  tow.ird  uniting  the 
badly  riven  United  States  by  reducing  the 
divisions  over  Vietnam  and  over  the  iiresi- 
dency. 

It  was  an  extraordinaiy  move  bv  an  ex- 
traordinary man:  a  surprise  in  a  ye;u-  of 
surprises — and  the  xoar  i.^  oiil',  one-fourth 
over. 


Appreciation  to  Those  Who  Gave  Aid 
During  Civil  Disturbances 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OP    MARYl.A.NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  citizens  of  the  Wa.shington  metro- 
politan region  who  gave  prompt  and 
generous  support  to  aid  disaster-ridden 
sections  of  their  city  neighbors  in  the 
past  week  were  many  .<;uburban  Mont- 
gomery Countians.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  of  these  persons,  both  private  and 
public,  who  responded  promptly  with  all 
possible  forms  of  a.ssistance  for  the  un- 
fortimate  victims.  These  included  the 
church  and  social  groups  who  colkcted 
food  and  clothing,  the  police,  firemen. 
and  doctors,  as  well  as  the  lawyers  who 
assisted  in  the  processing  and  legal  rep- 
resentations necessitated  by  the  tre- 
mendous load  on  the  police  and  court.s. 

In  the  interest  of  safety  and  regional 
cooperation,  the  lire  companies  from 
Montgomery  County  stood  side  by  side 
with  District  firemen  fighting  to  control 
the  burning  set  off  by  insane  looters 
and  extremists.  Fourteen  Montgomei-y 
County  fire  departments  transferred  in 
and  out  of  their  fire  houses  34  times,  an- 
swering 110  fires;  they  furnished  over 
200  men,  24  engines,  and  four  trucks. 
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I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  reso- 
lution ol  the  Montgomery  County  Mary- 
land Council,  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  prompt  and  humane  response 
of  their  citizens  and  public  servants. 
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HebOlution  re  appreciation  to  those  who  gave 

aid  during  civil  disturbances 

V-.'hereas.  during  a  time  of  civil  dlaturb- 
.iiu-e  in  the  DLslrict  ol  Columbia.  comnieiR - 
lug  on  .April  4  l'.(68.  there  vi.is  a  threat  to 
the  citizens  and  pi-openy  of  Montgciuerv 
t'i  >uniy.  and 

V.liereas.  the  ollicers  and  inen  ol  the  N.i- 
tioiial  Ciuard  responded  to  the  Councils  re- 
quest lor  assibiance  by  gmng  to  an  alert 
status  which  v.ould  have  allowed  rapid  de- 
plovmeiit  ol  units  if  conditions  had  w.vr- 
raiited.  and 

Whereas,  the  fuiiniy  Police  Depailinei.l 
and  oilier^.  County  gcjvernment  employees 
w. irked  many  additional  hours  beyond  their 
normal  working  time  to  prcnide  securitv  i" 
me  residents  ol   the  County,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  ol  the  Fire  Depart- 
nieiits  within  the  County  responded  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a-ssist  in  lighting 
lires  while  at  the  same  time  Increasing  the 
protection  ol  the  County  by  lully  manning 
all  lire  ecjuipment  that  remained  m  the 
County,  and 

Whereas,  this  involved  many  long  hours 
ol  relentless  eflorts  on  the  paJt  ol  everyone 
involved: 

Now.  therefore,  the  County  Council  tor 
Montgomery  County.  Maryland,  does  liereby 
express  Its  deep  appreciation  to  those  who 
are  sjiecihcally  mentioned  In  this  resolution 
and  all  other  County  citizens  who  acted  to 
reduce  the  misery  of  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  to  safeguard  the  lives 
and    property   of    residents   of   the   County. 


John  Leslie 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  califor.nia 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  time.s 
wliich  ,so  trouble  our  Nation  and  our 
world.  I  feel  especially  privileged  to  rep- 
resent a  constituent.  Mr.  John  Le.slie. 
whose  selfless  contributions  to  the  field 
of  Bible  research  have  merited  him  un- 
sought recognition  from  government 
bodies  in  my  State  of  California.  Mr. 
Leslie  devoted  more  than  15  years  of  liis 
life  to  a  project  on  the  Bible  which  wa.s 
only  recently  completed.  In  recognition 
of  his  dedication,  I  wish  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  reso- 
lutions honoring  tills  distingui.slied  cit- 
izen : 

.Senate  Resolution  49 

Resolution  relative  to  commending 

John  Leslie 

Whereas,  John  Leslie,  one  ol  the  t/uustand- 
ing  Bible  research  scientisls  in  the  United 
Slates,  has  just  completed  a  irKjuuniental 
work  on  the  Bible  as  an  over-all  system  o: 
universal  education,  and 

Whereas.  Born  in  Glasgow,  .Montana,  edu- 
cated at  Dakota  Business  College.  La  Salle 
University  and  the  University  of  Calilornia 
at  Los  Angeles.  Mr  Leslie  was  a  member  <<t 
the  National  Guard  for  three  years  and  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  and  owned  and 
operated  the  Pioneer  Building  Supply  Com- 
pany,   the    Pioneer    Construction    Company. 
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thp  Hctel  Shirley  and  \.ne  Sunnyslcle  C'.uii'ry 
Club     :tna 

.Vherc-twa.  In  1949.  Mr  Leslie  retired  fnim 
his  siiccessf  ii  biislnp?!!  rarwr  and  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  where  he  has  spent  the  hist  19 
.\e.ir»  of  his  time  and  over  1200.000  of  hl« 
1  wn  money  on  reseiirch  of  l^e  Hnly  hkrlp- 
liires.   iind 

Where.is.  Iiuplred  by  the  intellectual  ima 
cf  C'lod  Mr  LesHe  Is  dedicated  In  eduontlng 
ni;in  u>  know  (}<>d  the  foundiitlnn  of  ul| 
s.v.nid  knowledge  through  knowledge  of  tha 
Blhie:  and 

Whereas  Mr  Leslie  Minimarlze*  the  BIbId 
IIS  II  guide  to  the  student  t.f  .lU  ages  and  of 
ull  denominivtions  who  seek  a  way  of  Ufa 
which  offers  the  treiiter  good  for  himself, 
fiir  Otxl  And  for  oountrv  and  Mr  I^slle'5 
life  work  on  the  Bible  Is  a  m^-dem  t«'Xtb<'x^ilK 
nppllcable  t.i  every  buslc  tiapeot  of  a  happy, 
healUiy  .ind  ,'uccessful  lite  of  aji  Integratetl 
individual  In  a  free  society:  and 

Whereas.  The  textbook  Is  the  product  of 
both  scholarly  research  iuid  wldespre.id  ex- 
l)erlment«l  work,   find 

Where;ta.  Mr  Leslie  hjis  made  an  Impres- 
sive arriy  of  confrlbutions.  appeunng  on  sev- 
tr;i;  'plevl.slun  Interview  programs  and  nJi 
niiKlerator  of  the  Educational  Cli.innel  13 
rV  l"r.»rriin».  ■  I  Want  to  Know."  and  has  had 
his  Ate  -torv  written  by  syndicated  colum- 
nist Ciay  Pauley  sind  his  profile  wrlt.t.en  by 
Sylvia  l^imond  ipf  the  Londay  Sunday  Mlr- 
fkir    .md 

Wht-reaa  He  has  piirUclpated  in  many 
other  ciiuniinity  .ictlvlties.  including  tha 
tluunt)er  ■>(  Commerce.  Klwunls.  Executive^ 
Unlimited,  and  Boy  Scouts,  and  Is  a  cham- 
pion gold  plaver  who.  amongst  other  trophies, 
won  the  Soutnern  CAllfarma  Father  ;.nd  Son) 
championship  la   1953.   now.  therefore,  be  llj 

Resolved  by  "le  Senate  of  f'lc  Sfafe  of 
Ciilirornia.  That  the  Members  t.ike  this  opi 
[Hirtunlty  to  commend  John  Leslie  lor  tha 
remarkable  work  he  hius  rlone  In  demon- 
strating t.he  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  gulda 
to  successful  living  iind  for  his  numerous 
other  achievements  and  extend  him  every 
goixl  wish  for  continued  success  md  aciileve-^ 
ment  In  the  future    and  be  it  furt.her  | 

Keiolved.  Tha",  the  Secretary  of  the  SenJ 
ate  Is  directed  to  transmit  a  suitably  pre- 
pared copy  uf  this  res»jlut»on  to  John  Leslie^ 


A  UrSOLt-TION  f'F  THE  COI'NTT  OF  LOS  ANCIXt^ 

Honoring  John  Leslie  | 

W>iereas.  John  Leslie,  one  of  America  s  dls-J 
tlngutshed  Bible  Itesearch  Scientists,  ha4 
Just  completed  a  life  work  on  tbe  Bible  a4 
iin  over-alt  system  of  universal  education^ 
and  > 

wnertax.  the  mammoth  work  Is  oouchecl 
m  term«  of  a  modern  textbook  applicable  to 
every  basic  aspect  of  a  happy,  healthy  nnt^ 
^uccessful  life  of  an  integrated  individual  in 
a  free  society,   and 

Whrreas  Leslie  summarizes  the  Bible  as  «( 
guide  to  '.he  student  of  all  ages  and  of  alj 
denomlnatl'TS  who  seeks  a  way  of  life  whlcl^ 
<)ffer8  the  greatest  g'x>d  for  hiniself,  for  GOO 
and  for  Country,  and 

IVVlereaj  John  Leslie.  .1  native  of  Montan^ 
and  inspired  by  the  intellectual  love  of  GODj 
retired  (rura  a  successful- business  as  a  Hotel 
and  Country  ClOb  owner,  moved  to  Los  An* 
geles  and  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  time  an 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  his  ow 
money  on  research  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and 

Wfterea-1.  the  textlKiok  which  resulted  fron^ 
this  endeavor  is  not  only  the  fruit  of  scholas7 
tic  research  but  the  result  ^f  experimental 
work  comprising  every  level  of  society  iin(J 
lectures  in  Universities  throughout  the  coun. 
try;   and  ; 

VV'ftereas.  John  Leslie  received  recognition 
from  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  his  out* 
standing  book  published  by  Vogtie.  dedicate*! 
to  the  women  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  he  la  a  champion  golf  player  who^ 
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amongst  other  trophies,  won  the  Southern 
California  Father  and  6on  Championship  In 
1J53    and 

Now,  tUcrefore.  be  it  reaolved  that  John 
Leslie  be  most  warmly  thanked,  congratu- 
lated, and  commended  for  the  valued  re- 
search he  has  carried  cut  In  the  field  of 
Biblical  history  and  that  the  best  wishes  of 
his  many  friends  and  a«s<K'lute8  be  extended 
to  him  for  success  in  all  of  Ms  future  activi- 
ties and  endeavors 


.■l/>r77  11,  l!)(l^ 


Teacheri    Seek    Effertiveneii 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ^;  »mM  V 

IN  111E  HOi-.<f;  t<y  ny.i'KE- i:\r.\TWKS 
Wftincsday.  April  10    1968 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  Alabama  Hdiica- 
tlon  Association  for  .siionsorlrik,'  its  first 
Clmlc  on  Political  Action  April  5  and  6 
This  State-level  clinic  is  to  be  the  im- 
petus for  future  clinics  on  the  local  level. 

The  Alabama  Education  Association 
has  lone  bef-n  a  vieorous  force  t.i  raise 
the  educational  rankings  of  our  State. 
Dunne  the  past  10  years.  Alabama  ha.s 
increased  her  expenditure  ijer  pupil  by 
138  percent,  an  effort  exceeded  by  only 
two  other  States.  But  the  thoughtful 
citizens  of  Alabama  rocoKnize  there  is 
more  to  be  done  because  the  current  per 
pupil  expenditure  remains  only  65  per- 
cent of  the  national  average 

Indeed,  effective  political  action  by 
teachers  in  behalf  of  education  has  been 
too  lone  delayed  m  too  many  areas  of 
our  Nation. 

I  see  education  as  the  most  essential 
tool  in  realizinR  a  community  s  poten- 
tials. Education  is  the  vehicle  through 
which  each  Individual  can  achieve  his 
greatest  personal  satisfaction  and  make 
the  most  significant  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  his  commu- 
nity 

But  CMiucation  requires  investment  of 
resources,  public  resources.  Investment 
of  public  resources  requires  understand- 
ing of  the  need  on  the  part  uf  the  In- 
vestors, the  taxpayinR  citizens. 

Providing  for  the  level  of  public  in- 
vestment commensurate  with  the  degree 
of  need  in  education  will  require  ex- 
pansion of  the  public  consciousness  con- 
cerning those  netds. 

To  achieve  public  support  \\c  must  sell 
the  program  of  education  and  its  goals. 
Only  then  will  there  be  a  resixinse  of  the 
people  for  the  quality  of  instruction  we 
must  have  People  do  not  mind  paying 
for  programs  when  they  can  see  the  pro- 
grams are  making  positive  achievement 

It  is  particularly  appropriate-  at  this 
time,  when  the  demands  on  public  re- 
sources are  unusually  ereat.  that  the 
teachers  should  seek  to  become  more  ef- 
fective participants  in  the  {xilitit^l  areas 
where  decisions  on  educational  invest- 
ments are  made 

If  teachers  are  to  become  public  advo- 
cates for  education  it  is  essential  that 
they  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
sources  of  support  arf-a.s  of  weakness  and 
potentials  for  impruu-ment. 

Armed  with  this  knowled^ie,  the  teach- 


ers will  then  be  able  to  relate  tlie  needs 
of  education  t<>  the  teneial  public  and 
their  elected  re pre.s-entii lives  If  the  gen- 
eral public  i.>  sulticiently  aware  of  these 
needs,  the  elected  lepre.senuitive.';  ael 
according' ly 

lielatmg  the  needs  of  education.  Ikjw- 
ever.  is  iiiily  half  t;ie  job  tlie  itnicheis 
mu.st  a.-^sume  if  they  are  t<)  become  ixj- 
liticiilly  ctTective. 

As  managers  uf  the  publics  iuve.--t- 
tnent  m  i-ducation.  the  liacheis  and  ad- 
mmistrat-ors  owe  the  t.ixi)ayiriL;  citi/cn 
an  explanation  ot  how  tliat  investment 
is  being  managed  Hie  citi/en  deserves 
to  know  ]  i.'.t  uhat  h;is  been  provided  by 
which  of  his  taxe.s  Unle.'^s  he  knows,  he 
is  unable  to  make  a  valid  a.->.sessment  of 
the  effectiveness  of  las  iiivestineni  A 
question  m  the  taxpayer's  mind  on  this 
point  ;s  unlikely  to  lead  to  greater 
investment. 

If  uiir  communities  are  to  provide  the 
educational  benefits  desirable  for  osir 
children,  the  task  cannot  be  left  to  a 
committee,  however  industrious  The  jtib 
win  require  full  teacher  participation 

The  Alabama  Education  Association  is 
Uj  be  conuiiended  for  iniuating  a  pro- 
gram for  effective  ixjluical  information 
and  techniques 

It  is  my  hope  that  throuuh  full  juir- 
ticipation  m  this  iiroLrram  the  teachers 
in  Alabama  and  throughout  the  Nation 
can  become  a  more  dyn;unic  force  for 
the  advancement  of  education  In  their 
commuiuties.  their  Stales,  and  their 
Nation. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

I    F    NEW     Y    IRK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRK.SENTATIVES 

Wednr^dtiu.  April   10.  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Eugene  P.  Connolly,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, a  former  delegate  to  the  national 
convention,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen 
whom  I  h.ave  known  for  se>me  time  wrote 
the  foUowini;  li  tier  to  the  exiitor  of  the 
New  York  Times  I  believe  it  should  prove 
very  interesting  and  worthy  of  .serious 
thouuht  by  those  whom  it  affects  and 
therefore  submit  same  for  the  Record: 

April  3    1U68. 
Tfle  EonoR. 
\pii'  Yo'K  Time-i 

Dear  Sir  It  is  ironic  to  read  on  the  same 
day  that  H.iiiol  has  made  a  partial  response 
to  the  Presidents  request  for  negotiations 
and  Senator  Fiilbrlghts  statement  that  the 
President  Is  misleading  the  American  people 
and  that  his  proposal  will  not  aid  In  bring- 
ing Hanoi  to  the  negiitlatlng  table 

I,  for  one,  have  supported  President  John- 
son wholeheartedly  in  the  deep  belief  tliat 
he  was  utterly  committed  to  the  quest  i'>T 
pe.ice  despite  the  \iolent  attacks  upon  his 
probity  and  motives. 

His  abjuring  of  his  p<Jlitlcal  future  to 
devote  his  fiitire  etiort  to  bringing  nlxiut 
peace  and  lea.ing  with  the  many  unsolved 
problems  at  h  'me  wiU  win  e. er  wider  ap- 
plau->e  trcm  the  American  pi-ople. 

We  must  preser\e  and  Insure  the  right  cf 
dissent  and  I  believe  that  these  who  have 
resorte<l  t'>  vilification  of  the  President  and 
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c.iBt  doubt  upon  his  dedication  to  the  quest 
for  peace  will  receive  the  proper  rebuke  from 
those  whose  support  they  sought. 

Now  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  them  to  realize 
that  the  willingness  of  Hanoi  to  ootne  to  the 
peace  tjible  and  to  continue  meaningful 
negotiations  can  be  destroyed  by  a  phrase,  a 
word  or  a  hope  that  a  genuine  settlement  can 
be  postponed  by  simply  waiting  out  our  elec- 
tions Careless  Jumping  into  print  with  Ill- 
considered  comments  could  Just  be  the  straw 
to  persuade  Hanoi  to  delay.  During  these 
crucial  hours,  it  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  all 
ot  tiie  candidates  are  sensitive  to  the  Im- 
F>ortance  attached  Ui  any  of  their  utterances. 

Our  unity  a^  a  people  is  now  the  strongest 
factor  In  the  fight  for  peace,  and  If  Hanoi 
reall7Ps  tl.at  t!Us  n.itlon  Is  united  behind 
lt.s  President,  we  may  yet  see  them  come, 
however  reluctantly,   to  the  peace  table. 

Lcl  none  of  us  by  word  or  deed  dim  the 
faint  gleam  of  hope  that  could  turn  Into  the 
hght  ui  peace,  bring  tliat  for  which  all  Amer- 
icans pray,  and  rebuild  the  ravaged  lands  and 
pjople  of  Vii-tn;im 

Perhaps  we  may  e'.  en  hope  that,  for  all  its 
bitter  cost.  It  will  bcrvc  as  a  lastuiij  reminder 
to  the  peoples  C'f  tlie  world  that  war  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  world  we  are 
trj-lnp  to  build 

Very  truly  your.s. 

KuGFNE  P   Connolly. 


Teachers  in  Politics  Are  Teachers  With  a 
Vision 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

of    CALlrORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  congratulations  are  due  to  the 
thoiLsands  of  teachers,  from  all  levels  of 
t.heir  profession,  who  are  involved  in  the 
new  nationwide  movement  called 
Teachers  in  Politics,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  its  constituent  State  associa- 
tions. Teachers  arc  among  our  most  val- 
uable citizens  because  of  their  place  of 
respect  and  influence  within  the  com- 
munity. It  is  imperative  for  them  to 
exercise  their  valuable  talents  for  the 
pood  of  the  community  at  large  in  the 
Nation,  whether  It  be  in  their  demand 
for  better  salaries  for  themselves  or  for 
belter  classroom  materials  with  which 
to  work.  Only  when  teachers  require  of 
our  society  what  is  needed  for  quality 
education  will  we,  the  beneficiaries,  en- 
joy the  quality  education  we  desire  and 
need.  Without  that  quality  education, 
however,  this  Nations  great  hope  for 
democi-acy  may  end  having  been  little 
more  than  a  200-year  experiment — an 
t  xi)eriment  that  failed  by  default  of  one 
of  Its  most  important  assets,  its  teachers. 
When  education  fails  in  a  democracy, 
thai  democracy  fails. 

Tlic  teachers  m  politics  have  ex- 
pressed their  cjiiimilmcnt  in  a  short 
resolulion  which  says: 

We  resolve,  lu  make  it  a  new  year  in  which 
teachers  make  a  new  pledge  to  democracy; 
in  which  teachers  assume  cheerfully  the 
duties  tliat  are  a  part  of  citizenship;  in 
which,  In  city.  State,  and  nation,  teachers 
lead  free  men  to  govern  themselves  with 
courage  and  vision.  (Signed:  The  Citizenship 
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Committee  of  the  National  Education  Afiso- 
clatlon) 

I  urge  the  teachers  in  politics  to  pur- 
sue their  vision  with  all  courage  as  an 
act  of  gcxxl  citizenship  In  a  great  de- 
mocracy. 


Citizens  Flood  New  York  Times  With 
Praise  for  President  Johnson 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  SiX'aker,  Ihe  great 
outpouring  of  admiration  for  tlie  Presi- 
dent's decision  not  to  seek  reelection  has 
found  expression  in  numerous  letters  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

They  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  for 
the  President's  decision  to  place  the  cause 
of  peace  above  the  cau^e  of  politics. 

By  one  stroke,  Lyndon  Johnson  has  re- 
moved the  Vietnam  war  from  the  politi- 
cal arena  and  obviated  a  major  cau.se  of 
national  disunity.  Our  political  debate 
this  year  can  now  deal  with  issues — not 
personalities,  facts — not  fictions. 

President  Johnson  leaves  behind  him  a 
legacy  of  lesislatlon  which  has  enobled 
American  life. 

The  President's  fiscal  ix)!icies  have 
made  the  American  dieam  of  prosijcrity 
a  reality  for  millions. 

But  the  President's  greatness  is  that 
he  recognized  that  the  measure  of  a 
people  is  not  its  abundance  but  how  it 
uses  It.  In  the  Johnson  years  the  Nation's 
richness  has  been  channeled  into  an  in- 
vestment in  America's  future — in  health 
care  for  its  people,  education  for  its 
young,  protection  of  its  consumers,  and 
uplifting  of  its  needy. 

President  Johnson's  Presidency  has 
been  marked  as  one  citizen  told  the  New 
York  Times,  by  his  "example  of  patience, 
duty,  and  sacrifice."  Americans  will  re- 
member him  for  this — as  much  as  for 
his  unprecedented  5  years  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Under  unanimous  con.seni  I  submit  the 
letters   to   the   editor  of   the   New   York 
Times  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From   the   New   York   Times,   Apr.   7.    1968] 

L.    B.    J.'s    Decisions   on    War    and    1968 

MAN    OF    peace 

To  the  Editor: 

This  letter  Is  a  public  affirmation  of  my 
support  for  President  Johnson,  the  man  of 
peace.  Nothing  could  have  symbolized  this 
courage  and  honesty  more  completely  than 
his  address  Sunday  night. 

His  office  began  with  a  terrible  day  in 
Dallas  that  deprived  us  of  another  great 
President.  More  than  any  other  man,  however. 
President  Johnson  has  borne  the  distrust 
and  depression  that  resulted  from  that  as- 
sassination. 

I  affirm  my  deep  conviction  in  the  morality 
of  his  moderate  policies  in  Vietnam;  and  I 
support  the  justice  of  his  vast  social  pro- 
grams  In    this   country. 

To  Lhls  great  man  1  offer  an  apology  for 
the  personal  Insults  that  he  has  tolerated 
for  the  duration  of  his  office.  While  I  shame- 
fully admit  my  own  cowardice  in  falling  to 
support  him  publicly  "-ith  the  strength  of  my 
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private  convictions.  I  now  thank  him  for 
the  privilege  of  his  leadership  and  the  wis- 
dom of  his  policies. 

Finally.  I  pray  tliat  his  last  months  In  of- 
fice may  give  him  and  his  country  the  peace 
and  unity  that  this  profoundly  honorable 
and  admirable  Presidency  deserves. 

Kevin  J    GaAV.   S    J 

Weston.  Mass  .  April  1,  1968. 

ri.AcK   Nut   Sirp.RtNai-R 
T')    tlie   Editor: 

J  he  President  of  tl.e  United  KUilts  h.ui 
now  made  tlie  lirst  move  Ui  de-e.hcalale  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  now  Incumbent  on  all 
thase  who  have  been  criticlzinp  the  continu- 
ing: w.ir  111  Vietnam  publicly  t..  express  tiiiir 
demands  on  Ho  Clii  Minli  to  tulif  a  truly  di  - 
c.-5ive  step  toward  peace.  L<;t  those  wno  really 
believe  ill  peace  sliow  tiieir  dultreiice  from 
those  who  merely  w.uit  .'\;nenc.ui  surrcndi  r 
C'.r.oKCE   NiMs  Kavi;in, 

Nkw    York.  April   .5,    I'jCS. 

E.XAMPLK    lit     SAllilFKE 

'1 '    liic  Ejiior: 

By  relu.':in>r  reiHjniinatlon.  Lyndon  ,]o!iii- 
S'  11  h;is  diam.iUcaily  removed  tiic  question  c  : 
\,',elnain  irom  the  political  arena  :iiid  thereby 
has  done  much  to  obviate  a  major  c.aue  o: 
ii.ttioiial  disunity  at  a  most  critical  tunc. 

His  new  overtures  tj  ilie  .Norlli  Viet- 
li.uiieic — made  m  demonstrably  g'»i-)d  f.aili — 
(ieaervc  the  support  of  men  of  poodwill  e\ery- 
V.  licre. 

Hanoi  now  should  corLsider  well  the  elfect 
upon  American  public  opinion  which  would 
be  created  by  rejectinj;  or  ipiionnp  the..e  rea- 
.';onable  and  realistic  proposals;  jjroposals 
made  not  by  a  candidate  desperately  tryiiit; 
to  salvage  liis  political  credit,  but  by  the 
legally  constituted  Clilcl  Executive  actiiiR  in 
the  name  of  all  the  American  people. 

Meanwhile  those  who  h.i^e  decried  the  lack 
of  ■■morality"  in  high  places  while  pursuint.' 
happiness  by  fleeing  personal  responsibility — 
tliose  seinsh  people  who  traiiilatc  c  plunbiis 
t>nmn  ius  "l  got  nunc;  how  d  jou  maite 
out?" — all  would  pi'oht  by  .soberly  examining 
t.he  President's  at  t  of   lugli  public  ser\ice. 

Certainly,  t^>  regain  nomination  and  elec- 
t;on  might  have  been  very  dirlicult  for  Mr 
Johnson.  But  the  point  is  that  he  could  h.ive 
run  had  he  so  desired.  He  did  not.  And  Vi 
those  who  retort  "cnp-out"  I'd  like  v.)  s.iv 
that  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Johnson — whatever 
his  motives — hjis  given  this  country  tlic 
chance  to  avoid  a  disastroits  poliiical  and 
.'cicial  debacle. 

I  think  that  all  citizens  and  candidates 
alike  would  be  well  ad\ised  to  IiTget  the 
divisiveness  of  the  past  and  concentrate  on 
how  we — all  of  us  a.s  individuals — (  an  help  t:) 
put  our  house  in  order. 

.And  in  so  doing  I  believe  wed  very  f<K>liKh 
not  to  profit  by  Mr.  Johnson's  example  of 
patience,  duty  and  .--acrifice. 

Dene  Wright. 

E-\ST  STRori)sn!-p.G    Pa  ,  .AnnI  1    lUCH. 


Tribute  to   a   Great   Public   Servant — 
Amerigo  P.  Dell  Cort,  M.D. 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  GRO'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28,  1968,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
medical  profession  who  has  devoted  the 
past  28  years  of  his  life  to  the  .service  of 
our  country's  war  veterans  will  retire 
from  the  Federal  service. 
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Dr  AmerlKO  P  Dell  Cort  lia«  s(>etU  hl$ 
last  3  years  of  public  service  ^us  hospital 
director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.  Northport.  N  Y  after  nn  out- 
standing career  In  V'A  hospitals  in  six  of 
our  Eastern  States  His  active  and  pro- 
ductive years  have  been  marked  .virh 
achievement,  not  only  in  hl.^  direct  and 
active  profession  of  neuroloity  and  psy- 
chiatry, but  as  a  lecturer  professor,  au- 
thor, and  administrator  His  .iwasds  his 
honors,  are  ^<)  many  Mi  d!>eaker  thai 
I  ^hall  not  list  them  heie  Sutfice  it  Ui 
say  the  Conmes-s  indeed  the  couiitiy, 
can  be  justly  proud  .)f  this  fine  man  of 
medicine  who  in  addition  to  his  lormal, 
scientific  and  profes.slonal  accomplish- 
ments, has  one  other  es,sentlal  ingredient 
of  greatness,  he  Ls  a  warm,  understand- 
ink,'    and  dnwii-tn-earth  liunian 


Citizeot  Laud  Preiideat  Johnion'i  Courage 
and  Pahiotum  in  Letters  to  the  Preit 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

>r    rFNNtssKi 

IN  THE  HOUj;B  of  FIEPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdrtfsdau    Aprd    10     19HS 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tenrie.s.see  Mr  Speaker, 
many  many  letters  ha;e  been  written 
to  the  press  laudini?  and  commendlnK 
the  President  on  his  couiatfeoiis.  patri- 
otic and  unselfish  devotion  to  national 
unity  at  home  and  peace  abroad  | 

Space  will  not  i)ermit  the  republica- 
tion of  all  such  letters  but  I  herewith 
place  111  the  Rei  ord  a  numtjer  of  the.se 
letters  written  to  the  WashinKton  Eve- 
n.in«  Star 

These  letters  lauding  President  .John-I 
son  follow 

Citizens   L*i7n   Presidi  n  r   Joh.nsi^n 

Sir  f"r»>sidenc  .ri>tinson  1\a&  .igaln  shown 
»tiat  a  rnaater  politician  he  1*  In  one  &tiin-| 
iiini?  stroke  the  President  Unlfled  the  nation 
m  the  i-ause  of  pe<ice  became  leader  uf  thali 
Mu.se,  put  the  ne.xt  step  in  de-escal.itlun  upl 
•-o  Hanoi,  ind  itted  himself  .ibove  the  polltl- 
L-.il  rts!ht  dlviuiiiit  his  partv.  | 

6enau>rs  Kennedy   md  McCarthy  no  longer' 
have  a  t*ri»et     rhev  have  only  each  other  to; 
debate  m  the  prmi.ines.  It  Is  tair  to  5ay  that' 
neither  *i;i   bring  i-nough  delegate.s  Into  the 
'■invenuon  to  capture  -he  nomination    After 
:i>ur    >r   Ave  ballots    perhaps   more    the  •-on- 
•  entli>n  will  search   tor  a  compromise  candl- 
a.iie    .*    patriot     who   would    unify    the   party 
The  convention  will  re-nominate  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  and.   as  the  man  wn»  brought   the 
Vietn.un  war  to  ,in  end    i  If  not  over  by  that 
time  at   least   on   the  way  to  a  conclusion)    , 
he    will    t>e   re-elected   overwhelmingly 

Qeralu  J    Bre.n.na.n 

ARI.I.NGT'IN      Va  I 

SIR  In  many  ways,  the  Presidents  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  not  ^eek.  nor  accept, 
•he  Democratic  nomination  is  sad.  even 
Though  I  am  not  a  Democrat  He  has  done 
much  more  for  the  underprivileged  of  our 
country  than  any  Mther  president  will  be 
ible  to  do  I  admire  his  Integrity  tor  refusing 
to  engage  m  personalities  with  the  lllces  of 
Bobby  Kennedy  Perhaps  Vice  President  Htim- 
phrey  will  seek  the  nomination. 

Reader 

Sir      .\  new  chapter  has  been  written  for 
Profiles   In   Courage       and   the  original   au- 
thor of  that  book.  John  F   Kennedy,  must  be 
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;erv  pr>>ud  that  he  %ftw  the  real  ^.-onl  the 
deep  love-of-country  and  the  real  courage 
within  the  heart  of  that  tine  1  exiin  Lyndon 
B  Johruson  the  greatest  President  these 
United  States  have  ever  kni>wn 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  took  over  the  reUu  of 
government  in  November  of  !<»63  In  Dallas, 
pledging  to  do  hlo  best  and  itsklng  that  .ill 
Amerlc.nns  help  him  He  Im*  kept  hu  i.art 
of  the  pledge 

F   Ml'  H<ft  OBRirv 

.\DrLPHi    Md 

.Sir  President  Johnson's  announcement 
that  he  would  n*>l  seek  nnotiier  t*rm  was 
surely  a  patriotic  magnanimous  .ind  unify- 
ing ;u.-t 

^r   Pi  «iR  HfrvFs. 

CotLICC    Purk     Mi. 

.Sir  I  am  wondering  if  the  pres*  i.i  not  or 
should   not    be   having  p»ng5  of  conscience 

Prior  to  his  becoming  the  vice-president 
a  poll  of  newsmen  voted  Lyndon  Johnson 
ihe  moot  able  man  in  Congress  When  he 
t>ecame  President  the  press  invented  and 
pedalled  such  cliches  .ts  wheeler  dealer" 
md  t,he  credibility  gap.  .md  multitudes  of 
ilieep  uiok  up  the  chiint  .Ml  of  our  prob- 
lems <lnce  linve  been  because  of  that  man' 
m  the  White  House 

What  happens  to  President  Jt>hnson  po- 
Utlcnlly  IS  of  no  great  consequence  But. 
What  the  press  and  the  unthinking  public 
have  done  to  a  patriotic  man  who  has  been 
a  good  Senator  and  .i  generally  wise  Presl- 
tlent  IS  painful  to  witness  What  could  hap- 
pen to  us  as  a  .Vatlon  while  we  play  out  our 
p<';itical  games  is  still  more  painful  to  con- 
template I 

D    T    Caraker 

Restom.   Va 

sm  Lyndon  BiUnes  Johnson  enjoyed  his 
ilnesl  hour  and  will  be  recorded  by  history 
tfi  I  <rent  President  The  two  extraordinary 
i\ve<'i\:ts  :n  W.ishlngton  and  in  Chicago 
make  i  coordinated  whole  They  should  be 
read  together  dellberatively  and  reread  es- 
peci.illy  i^iver  the  next  tew  months 

Much  will  be  written  about  how  the  Pres- 
ident solidly  and  sincerely  placed  his  coun- 
try .^nd  his  solemn  duty  above  personal  iim- 
blllons  or  political  party 

Philip   H    Tatlor. 

Alexandria    Va 

Sut;  President  Johnson's  great  courage 
JMid  bravery  have  made  him  immortal  In 
Americ.iii  history 

Harry  Daniels 

Sir  The  President  pulled  the  rug  out  from 
iinder  his  two  rivals  to  prove  he  is  a  pro— 
ttrst,  last  and  always!  He  knew  he  could  not 
be  re-elected  and  he  wasn  t  about  to  be 
friaced  in  a  posrtion  where  he  could  not  get 
those  things  in  political  life  for  which  he 
has  worked  so  hard  a  place  in  history  and 
an  opportunity  to  work  for  peace  without 
too  many   personal   political   losses. 

Only  the  naive  could  honestly  say  ihey 
were  surprised  at  LBJ's  announcement  that 
he  does  not  plan  to  seek  iUs  party  s  nomina- 
tion. More  than  50  percent  of  the  .\merican 
people  are  too  tired,  too  busy  and  too  lazy 
t«  lake  an  interest  in  their  government  It 
IS  so  much  easier  to  sit  back,  relax  and  com- 
plain at>out  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
bums  running  our  country  Sad.  Isn't  It? 
Especially  when  you  must  l>e  cognizant  that 
the  reason  our  country  and  the  entire  world 
are  In  such  a  mesa  is  due.  primarily,  to  the 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  .■Vmerlcan  people 

What  a  revolting  situation  to  be  In  and 
what  a  price  to  pay — all  because  far  too 
many  .\merlcans  cannot  net  the  lead  out  of 
t,heir  feet  and  jtand  up  and  be  counted 

MARCAK£r  C    King. 

Palls  Chiri  h    Va 
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SiH  Tliere  must  be  nianv  a  gulltv  con- 
science .im'ing  the  critics  of  President  John- 
son Wh.it  they  had  done  until  the  President 
chose  not  to  run  again.  w;vs  to  make  the 
dlfllculi  task  of  the  Presidency  even  more 
difficult  Too  much  of  their  criticism  was  un- 
justified 

What  the  President  ha.s  done  Is  to  throw 
a  challenge  to  North  Vietnam,  to  the  Cou- 
itress  and  to  each  of  the  Presidential  hope- 
fuls How  each  of  these  will  respond  will  be 
interesting  to  follow  .ind  .ilmost  surely,  the 
pjtsltlons  of  each  vMll  hf  more  clearly  detlne'l 

N'flsf   Winten 

Bethesda     Md 

Sir  Our  President  acted  in  an  honorable 
and  cour.iseoui.  manner 

James   F    Hocan 

Sir  I  regret  the  President's  decision  not 
to  run  However  natl'Tual  unity  Is  certainly 
needed 

J.  V    Tyreli 

WllEArON     Mo 


Two  in  Vietnam  Die  in  Blaitf 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

■  r    .nuryla.nd 

IN  i'Hf;  iiof.-;E  of  representatives 
Wfdnesdav.  April  10.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker. 
Pfc  Tliomas  S  Woodland.  Jr  .  and  Pfc. 
Robert  E  Mentzer.  Jr  .  two  fine  young 
men  frtMii  Mar>land.  were  killed  recently 
In  Vietnam  I  wish  to  commend  their 
bravei-y  and  honor  their  memories  by  in- 
cluding the  foHowinc  article  in  the 
Record: 

Two  IN  Vietnam  Die  Fr"M  Blasts     Mentzer 
Hrr  BooBT    I"RAP    Mine  Kiued  Woodland 

Two  19-year-olds,  a  marine  Irom  Rockville 
and  a  soldier  from  Indian  Head.  Charles 
county,  have  lieen  killed  in  action  m  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  reported  yes- 
terday. 

The  victims  were  Marine  Pfc  Robert  E. 
Mentzer.  Jr  .  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E. 
Mentzer  Sr  of  1609  Burrls  road  Rockville. 
and  .\rmy  Pfc  Thoma*  S  Woodland.  Jr  ,  son 
of  Mr  ;ind  Mrs  rhom;is  S  Woodland.  Sr  , 
of  '206  Elerby  drive.  Indian  Head 

Private  Mentzer  was  killed  by  a  booby  trap 
near  Quang  Nam  on  .\pril  1  while  on  patrol. 
He  had  been  m  Vietnam  since  February  13 
.ind  m  the  Marine  Ccjrps  since  last  fall 

He  was  a  1966  graduate  of  Richard  Mont- 
gomery High  -School  In  Rockville  .\t  the  age 
of  U.  he  had  achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Bov  Scouts 

Besides  his  parent.s,  he  is  survued  by  a 
sister.  Carol  Mentzer 

Private  Woodland  w.is  killed  Sunday  when 
a  truck  he  was  riding  in  near  Saigon  hit  a 
mine  He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  January 
and  In  the  .Army  since  last  July  10  when  he 
enlisted. 

He  was  born  in  Indian  Head  and  graduated 
in  1966  from  Pomonkey  High  School  Before 
enlisting  in  the  Army  he  had  worked  brietly 
for  the  Navy  at  Indian  Head 

BIRTHDAY      YESTERDAY 

According  to  his  mother,  he  was  interested 
in  making  the  .Army  his  career  He  would 
have  been  20  years  old  yesterday. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  seven 
sisters.  Mrs  Joyce  Johnson  Donna.  Gloria. 
Beverly.  Sandra.  Cynthia  and  Mazle  Wood- 
land, and  three  brothers.  James.  Michael  and 
Rodney  Woodland,  all  of  Indian  Head. 


April  11,  1968 

Dr.  Frederick  Eby,  Noted  Educator 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TKXAS 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  11.  196S 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Frederick  Eby— sometimes  called  the 
lather  of  the  junior  college  in  Texas — 
died  last  month  at  the  age  of  93. 

He  was  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life 
t.3  loarnincr,  and  after  his  oflBcial  retire- 
ment from  teaching  in  1957,  he  con- 
ducted classes  part  time  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

He  tauLtht  at  Baylor  University  for  9 
years,  then  came  to  the  University  of 
Texas  for  the  rest  of  his  teaching  career. 
He  was  once  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Texas  Colleges  and  Universities, 
and  authored  several  books  on  education 
and  the  history  of  education.  He  was  an 
outstanding  educator  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. He  was  thr  the  best  authority  on 
the  history  of  education  to  come  out  of 
Texas. 

I  knew  Dr.  Eby.  both  as  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Austin, 
Tex. 

Dr.  Franklin  Parker,  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  a  former  colleague  of  Dr.  Eby's,  has 
written  a  very  sensitive  and  appropriate 
tribute  to  Dr.  Eby.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  print  as  an  ex- 
tension of  remarks.  Dr.  Parker's  tribute 
along  with  articles  about  Dr.  Eby  from 
the  following  Texas  newspapers: 

First.  Austin  Statesman,  February  12, 
1968. 

Second.  Dallas  Morning  News,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1968. 

Third.  Austin  American.  February  13, 
1968.  editorial. 

There  being  no  ob,jection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Frederick  Eby.  1874-1968:   Famed  Texas 
Educator 
I  By  Franklin  Parker) 
Death   claimed   famed   Texas  educator  Dr. 
Frederick  Eby  at  age  93  In  an  Austin  hospital 
on  February  10.  1968.  Beginning  in  1909  and 
for  48  years  thereafter  he  was  actively  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Texas  as  Pro- 
fessor and   Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Dr.  Eby  was  bom  October  26.  1874.  in  a 
rural  community  of  Onuirio.  Canada,  where 
he  received  his  p:irly  education.  He  earned 
the  B.A.  degree  from  McMaster  University  in 
1895.  and  in  1921  he  received  an  honor- 
ary LLD.  degree  from  that  Institution. 
He  did  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  under  John  Dewey  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  writings  of  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
He  studied  under  Hall  after  the  psychologist 
became  President  of  Clark  University  In  Wor- 
cester. Massachusetts,  where  Eby  took  the 
Ph  D.  degree  In  1900.  He  did  post-doctoral 
study  at  the  University  of  Berhn  from  1905 
to  1906. 

Dr.  Eby's  teaching  was  done  at  Morgan 
Park  Academy,  then  part  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  1897  to  1898:  at  Bavlor  University, 
Waco,  Texas.  1900  to  1909;  and  finally  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Austin,  from  1909  to 
his  retirement  in  1957.  He  directed  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  summer  sessions  from  1917 
to  1931  and  was  a  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  in  1912.  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  In  1929.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity In  1932,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary  In  1938.  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1947,  and  Austin 
Presbyterian  Seminary  in  1947-48. 

Dr.  Eby's  seven  books  include  Christianity 
and  Education,  Standard  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1914;  Education  in  Texas:  Source  Ma- 
terials, the  University  of  Texas  Press.  1918; 
Early  Protestant  Educators.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1931;  nie  Development  of 
Modem  Education.  Prentlce-Hall.  1934  edi- 
tion with  Charles  F.  Arrowood;  second  educa- 
tion, 1952,  translated  into  several  languages; 
The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education: 
Ancient  and  Medieval.  Prentice-Hall.  1940. 
with  Charles  P.  Arrowood:  Albert  Henry 
Newman:  The  Church  Historian.  The  Broad- 
man  Press,  1946;  and  Reorganizing  American 
Education  for  World  Le-.idership.  The  .'^teck 
Company,  1958. 

He  never  published  a  sybtemaUc  exposi- 
tion of  his  philosophy,  though  lie  often  de- 
scribed aspects  of  It  in  his  cl.isses.  wTitings. 
and  speeches.  The  uncompleted  book  on 
which  he  labored  during  Ills  last  years  is  be- 
lieved to  contain  the  sum  of  his  long  life- 
time of  thinking  on  education  and  man  At 
age  90  in  a  newspaper  interview  he  s.ild : 

Mankind  must  either  destroy  Itself  or  have 
a  genuine  set-to  with  its  supreme  problems. 
The  solution  isn't,  of  course,  '^ommunism.  nor 
even  our  own  system.  The  solution  must  come 
through  New  Testament  Christianity.  We 
must  become  mature  spiritually  In  this  area 
lies  our  retardation. 

Long   interested    in    Immanuel    Kant    and 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Dr  Eby  studied  their 
works  Intensively,  seeking  the  origin  of  the 
altruistic  emphasis  ■which  marked  their  phi- 
losophies. Both  Kant  and  Rousseau,  he  said, 
stated  that  the  supreme  law  in  the  universe 
is    the    moral    law:    "Thou    shalt    love    thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  Parucularly  Interested 
in  Rousseau's  belief  In  the  essential  poodness 
in   man.   Dr.   Eby  sought  to   find   out   what 
had  influenced  Rousseau's  thinking  In  t.his 
direction.  He  once  said,  "I  had  always  been 
curious  why  Rousseau  so  desperately  opposed 
rivalry    among    children."    He    pointed    out 
that  Rousseau  had  raised  this  question:   "If 
the  man  or  woman  is  born  pood,  how  does  he 
or  she  become  bad?'  Dr.  Eby  believed  that 
Rousseau   found   the   answer  in   overcoming 
the  instincts  of  rivalry  and  envy  "Here  is  the 
problem;"  Dr.  Eby  once  explained,  "how  does 
the  child  make  the  transition  from  a  natural 
love  of  himself — self-preservation — to  recog- 
nition  of   the   right   of   other   persons?"   To 
Dr.  Eby  this  question  wa^  the  supreme  prob- 
lem   In    education    and    one    of    its    deepest 
enigmas.  His  studies  led  him  to  believe  that 
Rousseau,   as   a   young   man   fleeing   Geneva 
and   wandering   ,as   a   migrant    farm   laborer 
among  rural  village  people,  had  come  in  con- 
tact ■with  the  Waldenses.  a  pre-Heformatlon 
religious    group    ■which    re-emphasized    the 
ethical  teachings  of  Jesus.'  Rousseau  was  Im- 
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'  The  Waldenses  were  an  early  persecuted 
pre-Reformation  Protestant  minority  sect 
deriving  their  name  and  origin  from  Peter 
Waldo  (died  12171,  a  merchant  in  Lyons, 
France,  who  adopted  a  life  of  apostolic  pover- 
ty in  1173  and  organized  the  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons  to  preach  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular. 
Condemned  by  Pope  Lucius  III  In  1184.  Uie 
movement  appeared  in  various  p;u-ts  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  particularly  in  northwest  Italy 
along  the  Alpine  mountains  bordering 
France  and  Switzerland.  Adopting  an  ascetic 
piety  which  rejected  oaths  and  business 
careers,  the  persecuted  Waldenses  were 
championed  by  John  Calvin.  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  John  Milton  (whose  sonnet, 
"Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  Slaughtered  Saints," 
was  written  following  a  massacre  of  Wal- 
denses in  1655 1  .  A  revival  of  the  movement 
by  John  Charles  Beckwilh  (1827-1862)  re- 
sulted In  the  promotion  of  schools,  orphan- 
ages, and  missions.  Besides  Europe,  a  few- 
groups  have  appeared  in  the  United  States 
(Valdese,  North  Carolina.  1893).  Argentina 
and  Uruguay. 


pressed  by  the  Waldenses'  simple  faith.  Dr. 
Eby  believed,  and  gained  from  them  the  re- 
alization that  altruism  is  learned  ■when  one 
can  overcome  envy.  c(jmp€tltivcness.  and 
preed.  This  insight  which  governed  Rous- 
seau In  writing  Emile.  Dr  Eby  believed,  was 
absorbed  by  Immanuel  Kant  when  he  studied 
that  book. 

How  to  achieve  altruism  and  how  to  make 
It  a  key  purpose  of  education  increasingly 
became  the  locus  of  Dr  Eby's  lUetime  ot 
teaching,  v^rltinp.  and  research.  He  traced 
this  concept  of  altruism  in  the  thinking  of 
educational  rt^Iormers  back  Irom  Kant  to 
Rou.sseau  tj  the  Waldenses  and  irom  them 
to  the  early  Christians  and  to  Jesus  He  also 
traced  the  transmission  ol  this  insight  lor- 
ward  from  Kant  and  Rousseau  to  I'estalozzi 
to  Froebel.  and  from  them  to  modern  edu- 
c.itors  among  v.hom  he  believed  it  has  been 
largely  neglected. 

Dr.  Eby  was  led  along  the  path  ol  his 
thinking  on  altruism  in  education  by  his  own 
ancestry,  early  Hie.  educational  experiences 
as  a  young  man.  and  studies  as  a  praduale 
student.  He  was  raised  in  the  Mennoniie 
faith,  whose  Swiss  Anabaptist  origins  had 
views  similar  to  tlie  Waldenses.  His  forebears 
migrated  to  Canada  and  he  was  born  m  t!ie 
small  village  of  Ebytown  in  Ontario,  named 
after  one  of  his  early  ancestors  As  the  village 
grew.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Berlin  and 
later  to  Kitchener.  The  sixth  of  seven  chil- 
dren, Frederick  developed  early  a  nervous  pal- 
.■^led  motion  In  his  right  arm  which  staved 
v^ith  him  throughout  life  His  father,  a  phy- 
sician and  a  Jack-of-all-trades.  eventually 
gave  up  his  medical  practice.  The  family 
moved  to  SebrlngviUe.  where  Frederick  began 
elementary  school.  At  about  age  10  during  a 
.veries  of  revival  meetings  Frederick  and  his 
entire  family  except  for  a  brother  were  con- 
verted to  the  Baptisi  faith.  This  conversion 
came  at  some  sacrifice  because  ol  the  dis- 
approval of  the  lightly  knit  rural  Mennonite 
group. 

At  age  12,  a£  was  the  custom,  he  took 
cxanunations  to  enter  nearby  Stratford  In- 
stitute, but  was  delayed  two  years  because 
he  several  times  failed  to  pass'  the  drawing 
paxt  of  the  tett.  Later,  thinking  of  college 
and  preparing  for  a  minister's  career,  he 
planned  to  attend  the  University  ol  Toronto. 
His  father,  however,  induced  him  to  enter 
McMaster  University  as  a  more  suitable  place 
because  of  its  reUgious  atmosphere.  At  the 
end  ol  his  first  year  at  McMaster  University. 
where  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  he  con- 
tracted a  throat  infection,  was  operated  on. 
and  was  told  by  his  physician  that  he  would 
not  likely  be  able  to  become  an  effective  pub- 
lic speaker.  Courses  under  a  Dr.  Foster  at  Mc- 
Master University  in  psychology,  logic,  and 
particularly  the  history  of  philosophy  broad- 
ened his  Intellectual  outlook  and  "induced 
him  by  his  Junior  year  to  decide  to  become 
a  teacher. 

Young  Eby  attended  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion of  1893  and  became  aware  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chlciigo.  newly  opened  under  Bap- 
tist auspices.  Dr.  Foster's  leaving  McMaster 
for  the  University  of  Chicago  coincided  with 
his  own  enrollment  there  During  his  lonely 
time  away  from  home  he  frequently  sought 
companionship  with  Dr.  Fotters  faniUv.  He 
first  took  courses  in  Greek  and  a  seminitr  (in 
Johann  Heinrlch  Pestalozzl.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  seminar  he  became  an  admirer 
and  long-time  student  of  Pestalozzis  edu- 
cational ideas.  He  later  said.  "I  finally  di- 
gested the  philosophy  of  Pestalozzi  and  one 
may  put  it  down  that  that  was  prolxtbly 
the  reason  I  spent  so  majiy  years  teaching 
and  then,  by  accident,  writing  two  volumes 
on  the  history  of  general  education," 

Eby  studied  under  John  Dewey  and  re- 
t:iined  among  his  possessions  one  of  the  ten 
mimeographed  ictures  which  Dewey  dis- 
tributed to  class  members.  Eby  recalled  vi-hat 
others  have  also  affirmed  about  Dewey  as  an 
undramatic  personality  in  the  classroom: 
"He  stood  straight  and  spoke  in  a  monotone." 
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Eby    later    ''imp    t/i    v-lew    I>weys    Inr^e    in- 
fluence   -jn    Amerlran    educallon    xs    :in    un- 
fortunate one   The  years  widened  their  view* 
of    life    and    educatliin     Dewt-y    w  us    secular 
and   prigmiitlc     realistically  cimceriied   with 
what  ci'Uld   be  seen    felt,  he:ird.   ir  tt>uched 
Ehy  w.ui  rel!i?l'.U8  und  a  Christum  idealist — 
disdiinmi}  the  substitution  of  ':>f  muterlallsm 
for  ethical    v.iiues     Eby   often    referred    to   .i 
sentence    by    Dewey    in    Charles    A     Bewrd's 
Whitn.i'r  ytankntrf'   to  r.hls  effect       The  ma-, 
chine  Is  the  authenllc.illy  embodied  f,o<7os  of  ' 
modern  life    md  the  import  i-)f  this  fact  is  not  j 
dlmmlshetl  by  any  amount    'f  dislike  to  it,"  | 
Ebys    comment. I ry    wis        Dewey    waa    the  | 
prophet    of    indiiatrlallsm,    automnllon    and  i 
utilitarian  pr.i?mati«m   To  substitute  instru- 
ments, however  col(jsR,il  and  benertclnl  for  the  ^ 
Saviour  was.  to  say  the  least,  to  exhibit  an  ut-  j 
'.erly  buarre  sense  of  moral  values  '  j 

Eby's  first  p,irt-tlme  teaching  [Kwt   was  at  I 
Morgan    P  irk    .Academy,    which    <ervr>d    -is   a ' 
preparatory    school     for    the    University    of 
Chicago   Reducing  lus  -.iniverslty  cour'»e  load, 
he  tiustht  English.  Uatin.   literature,  mathe- 
matics,   and    science     One    pupil    whom    he 
tut  i.'ed  prlv,i'.ely  w,i«  youiii;  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh.  son  of  the  president  of   the  Board  of  , 
Truitees'of   tn^  tlniverslty  -yt  Chicago,   later 
to    become    .i    noted    poet    .ind    to    .>erve    .is, 
Librarian  of  Couijress  ■ 

Eby  became  increasingly  interested  in  early  I 
Childhood    education    and    the    kindergarten  ' 
(University    of    Chicago    President     William 
Rainey  H.irper  jnce  told  him.     Kindergarten 
training  would  save   i  whole  year  of  studv  in 
the  life  of  a  student    i     Not  finding  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  entirely  suitable  for  this 
Interest.   Eby  turned  to  the  writings  of  psy- 
chologist C>   .Stanley  Hall  on  this  .subject  and  | 
determined    to    finish    his    degree    at    Clark  I 
University     W^ircester,   Miissachusetts    where 
Hall  was  President    Eby  increasingly  .idmlred 
Hall     learning    from    Uim    not    only   in   class  ■ 
lectures  but   ,ilso   from   Halls  guest  sermons  | 
at  nearby  churches.  Eby  studied  the  works  of 
Priedrlch  WUhelm  .Auiiustus  Froeiiel    partic- 
ularly The  fdUiatK-ti  or  Man  ■  EnglL^h  trans- 
lation.  1877 1     whom  he  recognized  to  be  an 
orlgiruil    thinker,    not    merely    a    tollower   of 
Pestalozzl    Eby  completed  his  Ph    D    disser- 
tation on    The  Reconstructloia  of  ihe  Kinder- 
garten   m  Iiir.i 

Dr  Eby  3  tlrst  pijst -doctoral  position  was 
.i  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  at 
Baylor  University,  the  Baptist  University  in 
Waco.  Te,xas  This  move  was  iilded  perhaps 
by  the  tnnster  to  Baylor  ,ibout  that  time  of 
Protessor  Albert  Henry  Newman,  professor  of 
Church  History  .it  McMasler  University  Eby 
had  known  md  liked  Professor  Newmans 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  during  his  days  at 
Mc.VI.ioter  had  frequently  w.Uked  home  with 
her  from  church  When  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Baylor  i!  he  knew  Frederick  Eby.  Pro- 
fessor Newman  said,  'Why  ves,  he  is  going 
to  marry  my  daughter  '  Baylor  s  attractions 
were  positive  ones  and  Eby  declined  "he  pres- 
idency of  a  wi'm.ip.  s  -oUege  .i'  .i  higher 
salary  Toward  'he  end  of  his  tirst  year  at 
Baylor  he  m.irned  Elizabeth  Newman  He 
remained  at  Baylor  until  1909,  e,\cept  to  at- 
tend the  Universltv  of  Berlin  where  he  had 
a  fellowship  from  1905  to  1906  Then  he 
accepted  a  position  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
where  he  remained  active  for  48  years  as 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  I>epartment 
of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Dr  Eby  s  contributions  include  his  Influ- 
ence on  thousands  oi  students  who  studied 
under  him,  many  of  whom  became  educa- 
tional lititi  religious  leaders  i  including  W  D 
Blzzell.  President  of  Te,xa.s  \i^M  University 
and  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma),  his 
speeches  and  writings,  particularly  his  popu- 
lar textbooks  in  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education,  and  his  etiorts  in  behalf  of  the 
Junior  College  m  Tex.u  He  has  often  been 
called  F.t'-tifT  'I  ■:,»•  Tfx.i.'i  .Uiiiior  (.'■  ilU-ije 
Movement,"  In  1925-26  he  did  field  research 
on     junior    colleges    in     states     where     their 
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growth  had  been  rapid  On  his  return  he 
initialed  a  course  in  the  Junior  College 
which  he  taught  for  Hfleen  years  preparing 
many  educ.itors  who  became  lactilly  mem- 
t)erM  deans,  presidents,  and  themselves 
lounders  of  junior  colleges 

Although  Dr  Eby  retired  as  Professor 
Emeritus  In  1957,  he  taught  part-time  In 
1957  58  in  place  of  this  writer,  then  newly 
employed  by  the  University  of  Texas  but 
iH'aiited  le«ie  to  "itudy  education  in  south- 
cemrnl  Africa  His  name  was  long  kept  on 
the  door  of  his  former  oiflce  in  .Sutton  Hall, 
and  he  frefiuently  came  to  the  campus  for 
Ills  mnll  and  enthiishistloally  greeted  old  col- 
le;gues  ,ind  new  Irlends  He  •■\ft'  m  c.i'loniilH 
attended  faculty  parties  and  enjoyed  clink- 
ing the  Ice  in  his  soft  drink  gla"is  Former 
students  .iiid  friends  visiting  him  ut  home 
found  him  always  workli'g  on  the  big  book 
•nd  eager  to  talk  .tbout  his  tlndlngs  iiiid  in- 
Kkglit  He  mid  Mrs  Ehy  were  pleased  by  the 
Frederick  Ebv  Scholar'^hlp  Fund  est.ibllshed 
in  'he  Department  of  Hl.story  ,ind  Philosophy 
of  Education  and  by  the  Frederick  Eby  Re- 
search Prl?*  annually  awarded  to  a  bright 
graduate  student 

His  vioth  blrthdHV  on  0<-tol>er  26,  1<)64, 
was  .a  Joyous  ivcaslcin  with  u  noon  luncheon 
at  the  Forty  .Acres  Club  near  the  university 
campus  He  was  honored  with  a  iKiund  vol- 
ume of  letters  of  appreciation  fn.im  students, 
colleagues,  .md  friends  He  had  around  him 
that  day  almost  .ill  of  his  family  Including 
10  gr  indchlldren  and  two-score  great  grand- 
children His  final  rest  came  on  a  .Sunday. 
Ills  f.ivorlte  day  February  10.  1968  He  had 
•vorked  ^ilmost  to  Ihe  last  of  the  big  book, 
.serving  God  by  .scholarship  seeking  altruism 
i\$  the  key  to  education 

I  From    the   .\ustln    iTex  i    Statesman. 
Feb    12.  19681 

Ti'ESDAy  Services  for  Ex-PROFt.ssoR  Eby 

Funeral  services  for  Dr.  Frederick  Eby, 
formerly  professor  of  the  history  and  philoso- 
phy of  education  at  the  UnUersiiy  of  Texas, 
will  be  Tuesday  at  U  am  nt  the  First  Baptist 
Church  here 

Burial  will  be  in  .Austin  Memorial  Park 
under  the  direction  i>f  Weed-Corlev  Funeral 
Home  Dr  W  R  White,  Dr  William  E  Den- 
ham  .ind  Dr    John  Davidson  will  otflciate 

Dr  Ebv  who  died  Sunday  in  a  local  hospi- 
tal at  age  '>3.  w;vs  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
educators  in  America  He  had  been  retired 
since  1957 

He  w.is  the  author  of  .i  number  .tf  books 
which  have  been  trai»tated  into  several  for- 
eign Languages  and  was  a  student  of  John 
Dewey   and  G,   Stanley  Hill 

P.illbearers  will  be  Dr.  William  E  Drake. 
Dr  C  C  Colvert  Dr  I  I  .Nelson.  Dr  Hobb 
Gray  Dr  M  E  Rogers,  Billy  L  Payne,  Dr 
Lynn  McCraw,  Louis  Shuddle  David  Barrow, 
ind  R  J  (Redl  Lewallen  Hon'>r:irv  pall- 
be. irers  will  be  former  students  of  Dr    Ebv 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Frederick 
Eby  Research  Prize  ,U  the  University  of  Texas 

Survivors  include  his  widow  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Eby  of  Austin;  three  daughters,  Mrs  riowan 
Howard,  Mrs  Helen  Craig  and  Mrs  Byron 
Vestal,  and  a  son.  Frederick  Eby  Jr.  all  of 
,\ust'.n.  10  gmndchildren,  and  22  great- 
grandchildren 

Dr  Eby  was  a  graduate  of  McMaster  Col- 
lege in  Canada  and  Clark  University,  He  also 
studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  Honor- 
ary degrees  he  held  were  from  Baylor  Uni- 
versity and  McMaster  University  Dr  Eby 
received  his  Ph  D  from  Clark  In  1900 

Although  Dr  Eby  studied  under  the  prag- 
matic Dewey  at  the  University  ot  Chicago, 
Eby  was  a  champion  of  "spiritual  emphasis" 
in  etlucatlon 

In  a  1960  interview,  Dr  Eby  said  that 
"Christianity  has  failed  because  the  New 

Testament  I*  not  fairly  being  tried  It  must 
be  taken  apart  from  Its  predecessor,  the  Old 
Test,  mem.    there  must  be  .i   reorganization 
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of  theological  and  psychological  idetvs;  a  re- 
turn to  the  primitive  Christianity  which  was 
faith  in  the  absolute  love  of  the  Creator  " 

Dr   Eby  often  recalled  that  the  philosopher 
Rou.sseau    saw    education    not    :is    >i    process 
of  Instilling  Ideas      B:\slc  education,"  he  said, 
has  to  do  with  developing  feelings  .ind 

knowledge  of  life  in  reality  Out  of  pity 
come.s  .iltrulsm  and  love  of  (Jiie'.*^  fellows  " 

The  professor  was  called  the  Father  of 
Texas  Junior  Colleges,'  by  his  colleagues  be- 
cause of  his  consistent  backing  of  the  junior 
college  concept 

In  one  book,  Eby  suggested  the  American 
educational  system  Inaugurate  longer  hours 
jind  more  months  of  study  for  students 
Tliere  is  altogether  t'H>  much  time  wasted 
in  the  present  system  "  he  wrote.  "Too  much 
Idle  lime  out  of  school  The  work  ot  high 
schools  and  Junior  colleges  must  be  com- 
bined intfi  a  unified  curriculum  devoted  to 
general  education  Tlie  unlverMtles  should 
utlll/e  their  energies  and  funds  exclusively 
for  professional  training,  graduate  study  and 
research  " 

Dr  Eby.  who  taught  at  Baylor  University 
from  1900  to  1909  before  Joining  the  UT 
faculty,  was  professor  emeritus  at  UT  after 
his  retirement  In  1950,  on  the  50Ul  annl- 
vers.ary  of  his  start  m  teaching,  a  lecture 
series  was  held  it  UT  In  his  honor  Dr  Eby. 
during  that  series,  expressed  his  break  from 
Deweylsm  when  he  declared,  we  must 

base  the  education  of  our  children  on  the 
.lesthetlc  and  humanistic  rather  than  the 
practical  and  experimental." 

I  Prom  the  D.illas  (Tex  i  Morning  News,  Feb 

12.  19681 

RrriREO  Tfxas   Professor.   Dr    Efv    Dirs   m 

.Ace  '.)3 

Austin  — Dr  Frederick  Eby.  93,  retired 
chairman  of  the  University  of  Texas  depart- 
ment of  history  .and  philosophy  of  educ.itlon 
died  Sunday  In  a  hospital 

Eby  ciune  to  the  university  faculty  in  1909 
alter  teaching  lor  nine  vears  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity  He  retired  in  1957 

During  his  career  he  .served  .is  jiresldent 
of  the  .Association  of  Texas  Colleges  .aid  Uni- 
versities He  was  the  .luthor  of  .several  tx>oks. 
some  o!  which  were  translated  into  foreign 
languages. 

Eby  was  a  graduate  of  McMasters  Univer- 
sity, Toronto,  Canada,  and  received  his  Ph  D 
degree  from  Cl.irk  University,  Worcester, 
Mass,  m  1900  He  also  studied  .it  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  .ind  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  Baylor  and  McMaster 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow;  Lhree  daugh- 
ters, Mrs  Byron  Vesgal,  Corpus  Christl;  Mrs 
Rowan  Howard,  .Austin,  .md  .Mrs  Helen 
Craig,  .Austin;  a  son  Frederick  Eby  Jr  .  .Aus- 
tin, ten  grandchildren  .ind  22  ^'re.it  grand- 
children. 

Funeral  services  are  .scheduled  ior  Tues- 
day-11  am  at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
here 

[From  the  .Austin   iTcx  i    .American.  Feb    13, 

19681 

Dr     Ebv     Not.*ble   Edicmor.   P.^sses 

.A  long  .md  useful  life  came  to  an  end  this 
week  for  Dr  Frederick  Eby.  called  the  father 
of  the  Junior  college  in  Texas  " 

Dr  Eby,  for  years  a  University  of  Texas 
professor  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education,  was  y3  He  had  been  retired  since 
1957, 

Once  a  student  under  John  Dewev  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Eby  had  earlier  gr.id- 
uated  from  McMaster  College  in  Canada  He 
also  studied  .it  Clark  College  .md  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  Honorary  decrees  were  given 
him  by  his  alma  mater  and  Baylor  Univer- 
sity He  taught  at  the  latter  from  1900  to 
1909  before  i  oming  to  the  university  here 

It  was  because  of  his  promotion  of  the 
junior  college  concept  that  he  earned  the 
title  of  "father"  of  the  movement  in  Texas 
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He  wrote  a  number  of  books  In  his  field,  and 
in  his  writings  suggested  that  students  spend 
more  time  In  study. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  time  wasted 
in  the  present  system,"  Eby  asserted.  "The 
work  of  high  schools  and  Junior  colleges  must 
be  i-ombined  Into  a  unified  curriculum  de- 
voted to  general  education.  The  universities 
should  utilize  their  energies  and  funds  ex- 
clusively for  professional  training,  graduate 
study  and  research  " 

In    1950    Eby    announced    his    break    with 

Dewey,  saying  In  one  of  a  series  of  lectures. 

we   must    base   the   education   of   our 

children    on    the    aesthetic    and    humanistic 

rather  than  the  practical  and  experimental," 


Hearing!  on  Security  Legislation 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr.  SjJeaker,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  thi.s  body  are  many.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  them  is  providing 
for  the  security  of  our  Nation.  During 
tlie  ijast  20  years,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted many  measures  to  effect  this  pur- 
ixise  both  at  liome  and  abroad.  The  ex- 
ecutive bi-anch  too  lias  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and.  in  the  area 
of  internal  security,  has  promulgated 
various  regulations,  procedures,  and  di- 
pctives  designed  to  protect  our  Nation 
from  those  who  want  to  subvert  it. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  during 
recent  years  a  variety  of  court  decisions 
have  had  the  effect  of  nullifying  or  emas- 
culating \arious  security  measures  tak- 
en by  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Tills  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  at  large.  Last  year,  in 
an  effort  to  restore  .some  of  the  damage 
done  to  our  overall  security  program,  the 
Congress,  by  a  very  large  vote,  passed 
legislation  based  on  a  bill  I  had  intro- 
duced to  overhaul  and  strengthen  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act.  It  thus  repaired 
some  of  the  damage  done  to  our  overall 
security  program  by  the  court  decisions 
I  have  referred  to. 

More  needs  to  be  done,  however,  and 
many  Members  realize  that  additional 
legislation  is  required  to  close  the  gaps 
in  our  .security  procedures.  On  February 
27  I  introduced  another  bill.  H.R,  15626, 
which  will  further  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  so  as  to  protect  our  delcnse 
industni\s  and  secrets,  our  harbors,  ports, 
waterfront  facilities,  and  vessels  from  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  and  other  forms  of 
subversive  pctivity.  Twenty-four  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring this  bill. 

Tlic  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  Mr. 
AsHBROOK.  will  introduce  an  identical 
bill  with  multiple  .spon.sors. 

In  addition,  about  a  score  of  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  introduced 
other  bills  which  are  also  designed  to 
IJrevent  subvei-sion  of  our  defense  facil- 
ities. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities will  bcuin  hearings  on  these  bills 
on  Tliursday.  April  25,  I  would  like  to 
invite  all  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
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interested  in  doing  so  to  testify  in  these 
hearings  or  to  submit  written  statements 
of  their  views  for  the  record. 

The  bills  which  these  hearings  will 
concern  are:  H.R.  15626;  H.R.  15649.  an 
identical  bill  by  Mr.  Baring;  H.R.  15018, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  13  other 
Members;  H.R.  15092,  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  H.R.  15229,  by  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana:  H  R. 
15272.  by  Mr.  F^qua:  sections  203  and 
204  of  H.R.  15828,  by  Mr.  Gurney;  and 
Mr.  Ashbrook's  bill,  which  will  be  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  15626. 
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Death  of  Dr.  William  J.  Beailey,  of 
Hartfville,  S.C. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    .SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  1968,  my  State  and  the  Na- 
tion lost  a  great  humanitarian  in  the 
death  of  Dr,  William  J,  Bea.sley.  physi- 
cian of  Hartsville.  S.C, 

Few  men  will  be  missed  as  much  as  Dr, 
Beasley  His  was  an  open  heart  By  open- 
ing his  heart  to  the  needs  of  people,  he 
helped  to  improve  the  lives  of  thousands. 

He  was  truly  a  friend  of  the  poor,  and 
he  ministered  to  their  needs  through  the 
day  and  night,  undeterred  by  storms, 
cold  weather,  lack  of  transjiortation,  or 
other  factors  which  too  often  influence 
the  actions  of  pcoi:)lc  today. 

He  v.-as  a  warmly  human  jjerson  and 
outside  of  excellent  medical  skills  his 
mere  presence  in  a  home,  the  reassur- 
ance of  his  voice,  the  touch  of  his  hand 
helped  immeasurably  in  the  healing  proc- 
ess to  which  he  was  so  totally  dedicated. 

Dr.  Beasley  studied  medicine  at  the 
Medical  Colleges  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  and  opened  his  office  to  the  sick 
pnd  needy  in  1905,  From  that  time  he 
rendered  service  to  humanity  for  63 
years.  At  the  age  of  88  he  was  still  ac- 
tive in  the  practice  of  medicine  when  he 
succumbed  following  a  short  illness, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  articles  on  Dr.  Beasley  s  death 
published  in  the  March  14,  1968,  issues  of 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  and 
the  Hartsville  Messenger,  be  jirinted  in 
the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  REroRD, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Charleston  iS.C.i  News  and  Ci.ur- 

ner.  Mar.  14.  1968 1 

Dr.  Beasley.  88.  of  HART.svn.LE  Dirs 

Hartsville. — Dr.  Wllli.-im  J.  Beasley.  88, 
prominent  Hurtsville  phy.sici.in,  died  Tuesday 
night  rfter  .i  short  lUnc^.s 

Ptiner.il  wnll  be  held  -..t  2:30  v  m.  Thur.sday 
at  M.ignolia  Cemetery 

Born  Dec.  9.  1879  in  Darlmpton  Count v.  Dr. 
Beaslev  was  a  .«^."n  of  John  W'e^lrw  niid  M.:rthii 
(Gilbert)  Beask-y.  He  attended  Hebron  Hieh 
.School  and  graduated  Ir.'.m  Wel-h  .'■reck  Hil-Ii 
School  (  now  Coker  Collf-ire  i  , 

He  studied  medlnne  at  -ho  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia  in  Richmond  and  received  his 
MD.  degree  from  the  Medic.il  College  of 
South  Carolina, 

In  1905.  he  opened  ]As  incdical  practice  at 


a  small  otTice  at  his  home  In  .Ashland  In  Lee 
County,  and  in  1922  he  moved  lr>  Hartsville 

.A  member  of  the  medical  st.if!  of  the 
Byerly  Hospluil  since  its  beginning!,  he  was 
unanimoiisly  elected  last  year  as  a  "lifetime 
honorary  staff  member  lor  helping  brinu' 
modern  medicine  to  our  Hartsville  comnui- 
nliy  ihniu^'h  63  years  of  untinnt;  service  "  He 
was  a  member  ol  the  D  irlinL'ton  Cniuity,  Pee 
Dee,  .South  Carolina  and  American  Medical 
.^."sot  lations  and  held  a  40-yeLir  ,'-prvice  pLuiuc 
Irnm  the  hitter.  He  was  a  ch.irtcr  member  of 
the  Hitrt-svllle  Lions  Club  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  hfe-loni;  mem- 
ber of  Liberty  Hill  Baptist  Church 

He  was  a  nieniber  of  Woodmen  of  the 
Wcirld.  life  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
and  a  member  of  the  Americ.in.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florence  Camellia  .'--xieth'S 

Ur  Beasley  w.-is  married  to  Victoria  Loui.se 
DowUnc  of  Ehirlington  County  in  1906  .she 
died  in   1956. 

.Surviving  are:  a  daught<-r.  Mrs  Charles  A. 
Mnnship  Jr  .  and  a  nephew.  William  Beasley 
C.rant,  both  of  Hartsville 

I  Fr.im  the  Hnrlsvllle  ( .S  C  i  Messenger 

.Mar    14.  1968  1 
:  iHVKis  Arf  TruiAY  nm  Dr    Bf:asi.i  y 

Dr  WllliJim  J-  Beasley.  prominent  Hart.s- 
\nie  jjhyslcian,  died  Tuesday  niirht  after  a 
>hort   illness.  He  was  88  years  <ild 

Fvineral  services  \^•ill  l)e  held  at  2  30  Thurs- 
day afternoon  Iroin  the  graveside  at  Ma)»nolia 
Cemetery,  coiuiucled  by  the  Rev  Herbert 
Spell,  Dr  Davis  M.  Sanders  iiiid  the  liev 
Alton    .Mo/lngo 

Born  Dec  9.  1879  in  Darlington  County.  Dr 
Bea.sley  was  the  son  of  John  Wesley  and  Mar- 
tha iGilbi-rti  Beasley,  natives  of  the  cotnity 
He  attended  Hebron  High  Kchfiol  and  [.'raii- 
tiated  from  Welsh  Neck  Higli  School  (now 
Ci.ker  College  i  . 

He  studied  medicine  at  the  Medical  College 
(1  Virginia  in  Richmond  and  received  his 
MD  degree  Iroin  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Ciirolina 

In  1905,  he  ojjened  his  medical  practi'-f  at 
a  small  i.j|!lce  at  his  home  in  Ashland,  Lee 
County,  and  in  1922  he  moved  to  Hartsville 

.\  member  of  the  medical  staff  (jf  The 
Kverly  Hospital  since  its  beginning,  lie  was 
unanimously  elected  last  \ear  as  a  "I.Uetnne 
Honorary  .Staff  Member  for  helping  Ijrlng 
modern  medicine  to  our  HarUsville  commu- 
niiv  through  (13  years  f)f  untiring  service" 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Darlington  Coun- 
ty, Pee  Dee.  South  Carolina  and  American 
medical  as.sociatlons  and  lield  a  40-year  .serv- 
ice plaque  from  the  latter  He  w.as  a  charier 
member  of  the  Hart-sville  Lions  Cliib,  mem- 
ber f'f  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  life- 
lomj  member  of  Liberty  Hill  Baptist  Cliurcli 

He  was  ;i  member  (.f  Wofidnien  of  the 
World,  life  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
,'ind  a  member  of  the  American,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florence  camellia  societies, 

Dr,  Beasley  was  married  to  VicUjria  Louise 
Dowling  lit  Darlington  County  in  1906,  ,iik1 
she  died  in  1956  He  is  survived  by  a  dauu'li- 
l"r,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  iLr.uise)  .Manshlp  Jr. 
and  a  iK-phew,  William  Bc-i.tlcy  (irint,  both 
ol   Hartsville, 

Members  of  the  medical  profession  will 
serve  as  honorary  bearers,  also  his  nephews 
by  marriace:  .'^rthiir  Harper.  A  Dowiine 
Vvo',dhain.  Fcdcrick  D,  Brown  Cus  Wor.d- 
ham,  B  W.  Konopa,  Herbert  Jordan,  Fri-^T 
McCmchcn  and  Rich.ard  He. iron. 


Rioting  and  Looting  Cannot  Be  Condoned 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 
I'N  ri-.E  HC'"SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF'^ 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr,  BUSH.   Mr.  Speaker,  riolinc  and 
looting    cannot    be    condoned — for    anv 
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rf>a.son  Thp  sights  on  television  of  men, 
wunieii.  anrl  children  looting  stores  and 
burning  buildings  liave  sickened  me,  and 
from  the  mail  I  am  netting,  my  constUu- 
ents  feel  the  same  way 

Riotinc  is  not  constructive  in  any  way. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  an- 
swer is.  but  I  do  know  that  a  breakdown 
of  iaw  and  order  cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  am  told  that  laws  recardiiit;  li>otiner 
and  burnuii,'  were  not  strictly  t-ntorced 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  riot  becau.se  the 
prjiice  and  firemen  were  hopelessly  out- 
numbered, but  that  this  stopped  when 
the  troops  arrived.  Unfortunately  there 
are  ularin^  ex.tmples  that  would  indicnte 
ai.otiier  -stoi-y  One  answer  miuht  be  a 
quicker  response  to  not  situations  H'>d 
where  the  law-enforcement  officials  Jeel 
overpowered,  a  quicker  deci.'^lon  to  Use 
t  roops 

There  is  little  that   we  as  legislators 
can  do  in  reuard  toward  the  preservation 
V     of  law  and  order  in  riot  situations.  How- 
ever. I.  for  one.  am  not  pleased  with  the 
hick  of  respect  for  property  that  was  dis- 
played in  Wivshinnton  bv  the  rioters  and 
unfortunately  by  some  of  those  enforc- 
Int;  the  Law 
J  Ed«ar  Hoover  stated  recently 
Those  Willi  brp:»lt   the  law  .irtlng  alone|  or 
in   '"oncert.    must    be   detected    and   arrested, 
proniptlv  prosecuted     ind  given  proper  sub- 
stantial   punlsliment      In    lialting    riots    Knd 
removinif   crime    fmni    our   Nations   stre»ts, 
this  should  be  the  first  order  of  business 

I  quite  asree  and  I  hope  that  the  courts 
will  see  that  these  people  are  siveni  a 
fan-  trial.  I  am  sure  there  are  instances 
where  compassion  is  called  for.  but  In 
cases  where  it  is  not.  I  hope  the  paitltl- 
pants  will  not  be  lightly  excused.         \ 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Washlnip-  ' 
ton  civil  disturbance  that  has  paiticu- 
larly  upset  me— that  is  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  arrested  durinc  tiie 
riots.  We  may  not  ever  know  how  many 
actually  took  part  ;n  the  disturbance,  so 
many  .said  they  were  unemployed  The 
Wiwshiiinton  Post  reported  that  11  uf  the 
first  119  arrests  dunnt;  the  riots  weie 
Individuals  who  worked  for  the  Fedeual 
Oovernment  ' 

To  me  th^  re  can  be  no  e.xcuse  for  in 
••ru:);(jy--e  of  this  Government  parti(Jl- 
patmt;  i:\  such  a  disturbance  and  it  is  for 
this  r>  a-son  that  I  am  today  introduclnK 
a  bill  whicli  would  remove  persons  from 
Federal  employment  who  are  convicted 
uf  unlawful  acts  connected  with  citU 
disordeis. 


"White  Racism  and  the  Common  Man" — 
.Address  by  Tommy  M.  Tomlinion 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

I.V    I  HE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^Tgs 
Thur^duij.  Ai)r:l   11.   l'J6S 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  will  be  remem- 
bered for  its  searclung  analysis  of  the 
cau-ses  of  the  riots;  for  its  challenging 
recommendations;  for  the  public  debate 
.t  has  xenerated  But  perhaps  most  of 
ail  it  will  be  remembered  for  llie  phraae 
w  hite  racism." 
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There  .ire  many  interpretations  of  this 
phra.se  Op»<n  bleotry  is  white  racism 
But  there  are  less  obvious  meanings  as 
well  White  racism  can  al.so  mean  the 
attitudes  and  actions  of  well-meaning 
Citizens  who  consider  themselves  with- 
out prejudice 

Tommy  M  Tomlin.son,  a  psychologist 
at  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
has  written  of  the  uncon.scious  personal 
preuidlce  per\adiiii!  even  liberal"  white 
Atnerica 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr  Tiimlins<^)n\  illuminating 
paper,  entitled  White  ftacism  and  the 
Conunon  Man.  be  printed  in  the 
Retord 

There  being  no  objection,   the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
White    Racism    and    tut   Commo.v    Man      an 

Extension   or    rue    KrsNES   Commission's 

HlPORT  ON    .AMERIr-AN    [{aCISM  ' 

By    Tommy    M    Tomlln-son  -    Office   of    Eco- 
nomic   Opportunity.    W.iahington.    DC) 
Of  all  the  words  in  the  Report  of  National 
.\Uvl.sory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  none 
have  been  so  stunning  ui  white  America  as 
the   word  ■  rar.lsjn'    The  Report  makes  clear 
the  effects  of   white  racism   m   perpetuating 
the  Institution  of  Negro  disadvantage   It  does 
not.   however.   tran«late   the   meaning  of   ra- 
cism  in  such  a  way  that  each   white  .^merl- 
can  IS  made  aware  of  lus  individual  contri- 
bution to  ilie  maintenance  of  social    .is  well 
.IB    economic,    luequalltv     As    :i    roii.sequence 
the     bulk    of     white     America    may     e.scape 
through  the  net  of  the  niclim  charge    Thus, 
this  paper  elaborates  upon  .some  specific  .is- 
pects  of  the  phenomena  of  common  racism. 
■  Hacl.sm"  IS  1  word  customiirily  and  popu- 
larly  used   to  describe   the  more  blatant  ex- 
.impies  o!  dl.'scnmin  itlon  and  In   the  public 
mind  t!ie  xynonym  for     racism'  is   "bigotry". 
Bui    rno.st   Americans    ire  not  and  or  do  riot 
view    themselves    a«    bigots;     ihe    belief    and 
beliavior   systems   of    most    white   .Americans 
about   .Negroes   has   become  exquisitely  com- 
plex .ind  bUbtle.  although  nonetheless  "racist " 
In   nature.   The   problem   then,   is   identified, 
but   not  described   by  the   word   '  racism  ":    .i 
description  of  the  manifestations  of  system- 
atic  racism    in   the   day-to-day  .social   inter- 
action of  Negroes  .ind  whites  is  necessary  to 
characterize   the  racist   meiitalltv  of   (he  ur- 
eraae  white  American. 

Let  us  turn  now  ro  a  few  -peciflc  examples 
of    common    white    attitudes    and    behavior 
which    to   m.iny   whites   seem    plau.sible   but 
which  betray  a  racist  mentality. 
Items: 

1  1  I  .Social  inxlety  H<iw  m.niiv  white  Amer- 
icans have  good  friends  who  are  Negroes' 
How  many  whites  can  dl.stlngiiish  between 
the  relationships  characterized  bv  the  state- 
ment, "some  of  my  best  friends  are  '  and 
the  comfortable  .ind  unremarked  compan- 
ionship they  tiave  with  white  friends:'  How 
many  whites  feel  it  ease  in  a  social  situation 
with  Negroes?  How  many  whites  are  em- 
barrassed because  they  don  t  know  what  to 
iay  "  to  Negroes? 

1 2)  .Assumptions  about  Them"  Why  .ire 
individual  Negroes  continuously  asked  what 
are  these  riots  nil  about?"  "Wliat  do  Negroes 
wanf  "  or  what  ,vre  they  thinking  and  doing 
down  there  i  in  the  ghetto)  ''  Thla  assump- 
tion betrays  a  Mew  of  Negroes  aa  a  "foreign  " 
btidy.  and  indicates  how  perfectly  removed 
from  the  experience  of  questioning  whites 
they  are  Furthermore,  the  best  example  of 
the  Mreign  body  '  nsBumpUon  is  the  nature 
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'  The  views  expressed  ire  those  of  the  au- 
thor, not  his  agency 

-  I  .\m  indebted  to  Diana  L  TenHouten  and 
Barbara  WUllims  for  many  helpful  --ugges- 
Hons  m  the  preparation  of  this  paper 


nt  the  question  Itself  The  questions  betray 
an  iri.ibility  by  whites  to  perceive  tliat  they 
share  a  common  humanity  with  blacks 
will,  ii  It  conslderfcl  tniijht  help  the  whites 
understand  "what  they"re  thinking",  wh.it 
they  want"  .aid  especially  why  ihev  want 
It 

i3l  Tlie  absence  of  accomm.xlation  In  lliis 
inst.ince  racism  Is  manifested  in  refusals  to 
allow  or  give  credence  to  the  various,  often 
labored.  att«>nipts  many  Negroes  have  used  to 
a<  hie\e  ill(;iilty  Cartoonists  Jibe  at  the  tor- 
tured attempts  of  blacks  to  name  theni.selves. 
e  •/  a  well-known  social  satirist  depicts 
scornfully  the  cycle  of  naming  from  Negroes, 
to  bl.<icks.  to  Afro-AmericanK  Citizens  are 
outraged  by  Black  Power'"  i  or  .mv  oreanlza- 
tion  lAlth  Black"  in  its  titlei  upset  by  "  imt- 
ur.il  hair'",  and  derisive  of  Muhammed  Airs 
name  change  Moreipxer.  whites  contiiuiously 
presume  Intimacy  baaed  on  the  quite  uncon- 
.scioiis  assumption  that  high  stJUus  people  do 
not  have  to  pram  the  dignity  of  formality 
when  they  Interact  with  racially  defined  or 
otherwl.se  low  status  people  Whites  justlfv 
this  .issumptlon  on  the  grounds  that  im- 
mediate intimacy  eg.,  first  naming  will  deni- 
onstnite  tlie  absence  of  their  own  race  or 
status  prejudice  In  fact  (julte  the  oppofiite 
iK-curs  .tnd  the  Irritation  whites  feel  when 
Negroes  reject  their  otTer  ..f  intunucv  is  the 
measure  of  their  lack  of  .iwarencss  and  .tc- 
commo<latlon  of  bl.xck  dUnlty  n.e  demand 
is  that  blacks  be  just  like  wiutes.  no  devia- 
tions in  the  Interest  of  personal  Integrity 
and  dljjnity  are  allowed  No  accomnnxlation 
of  the  .itlempt  to  overcome  perceived  and 
felt  inferiority  la  allowed  The  blind  spot  Is 
that  blacks  are  just  like  whites.  Ijehavlng 
Just  :ike  whites  do  when  inroads  on  their 
dignity  are  made. 

1 4)  Negroes  ;ire  getting  .ihead  riie  aver- 
age wliite  i-rriclalms.  "yes  Negroes  are  doing 
well,  look  at  Sidney  Poltler.  Sammy  Davis. 
Jr  Ralph  Bunche.  etc."  Or  a  teacher  was 
heard  to  say.  "yes  Negroes  have  accomplLshed 
much  and  they  have  contributed  to  the  na- 
tion and  these  contributions  ^hould  be 
marked  by  us  all  Why  don"t  we  .spend  time 
in  class  telling  our  students  about  Nancy 
Wilson?'  Nancy  Wilson?  Is  she  the  cuimln.a"- 
tlon  of  300  years  of  history?  fir  Sidney  Poltler. 
or  Sammy  D.ivis  or  any  of  the  other  "excep- 
tlotLS".  Whites  proclaim  integration  when 
one  sale"',  le.  white",  black  person  enters 
a  white  system.  The  .smallest  evidence  of 
change  ls  exaggerated  into  monumental 
progress. 

On  the  other  hand  every  Negro  Is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  beliavior  of  every  other  Ne- 
gro Whites  say,  for  example,  that  Ad.im 
Powell  is  a  discredit  to  his  race  but  few  if 
any.  say  that  the  peccadilloes  of  movie  stars 
of.  say,  Italian  extraction,  reflect  poorly  on 
Italians.  Where  Negroes  are  concerned  most 
whites  seem  unable  to  articulate  Individual 
Ultlerences.  except  when  thcv  utt*r  the  mci.st 
opinion,     Hes  different  from  the  rest  " 

'5)  Negroes  are  all  right,  but.  But  what 
about  their  crime  rate,  unstable  lamlly  struc- 
ture, dependence  on  welf.tre.  etc  Whites  are 
so.mehow  unable  to  make  the  connection  be- 
tween Institutionalized  racism  and  r.s  prod- 
ucts The  products  are  viewed  as  examples  of 
inferiority,  not  of  the  centuries  of  systematic 
exclusion  from  upright"  socletv  One  would 
think  the  history  h.vd  never  iiappened. 

i6)  Lift  yourselves  up.  Negroes  are  ex- 
horted to  lift  themselves,  but  at  the  first  sign 
of  independence  or  even  aspirations  to  Inde- 
pendence, whites  in  one  way  or  another  In- 
terfere. Those  whites  who  want  to  help  inter- 
fere by  helping",  ie  .  refu.sing  to  wait  while 
the  Negro  does  it  himself  Most  whites  .ire 
simply  threatened  by  signs  that  Negroes  in- 
tend to  assume  equal  status,  justifying  the 
negative  response  with  beliefs  that  Commu- 
nists. Black  Power,  radicals,  rnminals,  etc  , 
are  responsible  for  the  self-assertion  As  if 
the  self  assertion  would  not  tx:cur  but  for 
"outside  agitation"    As   if  Black   Power  had 
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no  ju.stlflcatlon.  As  if  Negroes  ought  to  be, 
and  but  for  the  ■"aglUitlon",  would  be  con- 
tent with  their  lot  In  American  society.  As  If 
■uplift"  would  change  the  white  attitudes 
which  created  the  ghetUiizatlon  of  Negroes 
I  unless,  but  not  always,  the  tipUfted  persons 
is  a  celebrity) . 

In  almost  any  informal  and  many  formal 
situations  where  a  black  person  assumes 
command,  whites  find  themselves  anxious, 
agitated,  surprl.sed  and  often  insulted.  The 
rules  of  subordination-superordlnation  liave 
been  broken  and  no  new  social  rules  exist  to 
.iccount  for  or  respond  to  aggressive,  i.e..  suc- 
cess oriented.  Ijehavlor  on  the  part  of  Negroes, 
except   condescension   or   anger. 

(71  The  plausible,  but  Irrelevant  excuse. 
Many  whites  say.  "Im  not  against  Negroes 
but  i  believe  a  man  should  be  able  to  sell  his 
property  to  whomever  lie  wants".  The  pri- 
mary a.isumptlon  Is  that  property  rights  pre- 
vail over  human  rights.  But  there  Is  hypocrisy 
in  that  assumption  too,  for  most  white  prop- 
erty owners  who  agree  to  the  above  state- 
ment, also  expre.s6  trepidation  about  selling 
to  .someone  that  their  neighbors  might  not 
like  Or  feel  that  they  should  be  consulted 
and  their  wishes  considered  if  a  neighbor 
entertains  the  notion  of  selling  to  a  Negro. 
Thus  what  is  real  is  that  property  rights  are 
a  convenient  excuse  to  avoid  Negroes  in  the 
neighborhood  If  the  property  owner  was 
consistent  with  his  notion  of  his  "rights",  he 
would  not  be  constrained  by  the  "wishes  of 
his  neighbors,  nor  would  lie  express  opinions 
about  his  neighbors  intentions.  He  would  sell 
to  whom  he  pleased,  and  he  would  be  willing 
to  extend  that  privilege  to  his  neighbors. 
( Here  is  the  "foreign  body"  again.  Apparently 
many  property  owners  can  better  understand 
why  his  white  friends  might  not  want  a 
Negro  neighbor  than  why  It  is  critical  for  a 
black  citizen  to  be  able  to  live  In  any  house 
he  can  afford  ) 

This  list  could  go  on.  examples  are  vir- 
tually without  limit  The  point,  however,  is 
clear:  racism  Is  not  simply  discrimination  or 
bigotry.  It  is  the  systematic  attltudlnal  and 
value  bias  of  whites  toward  Negroes  and 
the  ab.sence  of  shared  awareness  of  the  com- 
mon humanity  of  all  men. 

Since  it  Is  white  racism  that  instigated 
and  perpetuates  Negro  disadvantage.  It  is 
instantly  obvious  that  major  attention  should 
be  given  to  programs  designed  to  ameliorate 
or  remove  tho.se  attitudes  The  Commission 
dwells  at  length  on  what  Is  to  be  done  for 
the  Negro,  but  not  at  all  on  what  Is  to  be 
done  about  whites.  What  can  be  done?  Many 
suggestions  might  be  made,  but  among  those 
which  can  be  quickly  conceived  are: 

1 1 )  The  Federal  government,  especially  the 
executive  branch,  should  examine  Itself  with 
an  eye  to  removing  its  own  symptoms  of 
racist  attitudes  Having  done  so  it  should 
lead  the  way  in  educating  the  mass  of  white 
America  about  the  meaning  of  racism.  It 
could  set  an  example  of  conscience  by  delib- 
erate elTorts  to  remove  the  evidence  of  overt 
and  implicit  assumptions  about  the  charac- 
ter of  Negro-white  relations  One  outcome 
of  this  action  wovild  be  a  public  statement 
which  indicates  an  understanding  by  the 
Executive  of  the  meaning  and  motives  of 
Black  Identity.  Black  Power,  natural  hair- 
cuts, and  the  myriad  other  examples  of  the 
Negro  reach  for  dignity  and  self-determina- 
tion. Similar  action  could  be  taken  by  state 
and  local  leaders 

i2)  Concentrated  attempts  by  the  commu- 
nication media  to  acquaint  white  America 
with  its  own  racism  For  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  National  Drivers  Examinations,  and 
like  types  of  programs,  the  media  could 
develop  programs  aimed  at  allowing  each 
viewer  to  test  and  guage  his  own  racism. 
The  media  could  undertake  to  explain  to  the 
white  public  the  many  conscious  and  un- 
conscious forms  that  racism  takes,  while  at 
the  same  time  documenting  the  Impact  of 
that  racism  on  all  Americans. 
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(3)  Efforts  could  be  made  to  revise  the 
curricula  of  schools,  so  that  children  could 
be  made  aware  of  the  meaning  and  appear- 
ance of  racism.  Not  simply  in  the  teaching 
of  Negro  history,  but  also  In  its  descriptions 
of  the  history  of  white  response  to  the  "Ne- 
gro problem  '"  Systematic  attempts  to  ex- 
plain and  undercut  the  dynamics  of  prej- 
udice could  be  accomplished,  not  only  with 
students,  liut  with  their  teachers  as  well 
Thus,  the  responslljllily  lor  the  educational 
reduction  of  prejudice  and  racism  lies  with 
the  colleges  who  train  teachers  as  well  as 
l)rlniary  and  secondary  schools 

(41  Programs  could  be  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  Negroes  ami  whites  to- 
gether, not  only  in  informal  situations,  but 
also  in  formats  designed  to  produce  the  ex- 
change of  information  necessary  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  common  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  the  generation  of  truv  rela- 
tionships. An  example  of  this  format  is  the 
""Human  Relations"'  training  program  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Training  Laboratories 
Programs  such  as  this  have,  on  a  limited 
scale,  been  succe.ssfuUy  carried  out  in  many 
l)laces.  and  a  notable  example  is  the  "Com- 
munity Seminars"  program  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia  Extension.   Los   Angeles.   California. 

Finally  it  would  be  useful,  thougli  not  im- 
mediately applicable,  to  carry  out  a  clini- 
cally oriented  study  of  white  racism,  espe- 
cially focused  on  the  types  of  tathavlor  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  section,  but  also 
examining  similar  variables  whicli  influence 
the  communication  media,  the  scliools,  the 
Federal  government,  etc.  This  should  not  be 
a  simple  documentation  of  discrimination, 
but  a  behavlorial  and  attltudlnal  analysis  of 
the  nature  and  influence  of  racist  assump- 
tions In  the  portrayal  of  Negro  problems,  the 
writing  of  school  books,  the  development  of 
remedial  programs,  the  training  of  teachers, 
etc.  There  is  virtually  no  area  of  .American 
life  that  is  free  of  the  influence  of  racism, 
and  the  marUfestatlons  and  Impact  of  that 
fact  needs  careful  and  sophisticated  docu- 
mentation in  order  to  move  effectively  to  its 
reduction  and  ultimate  elimination. 

This  brief  analysis  has  attempted  to  sub- 
stantiate and  to  a  limited  extent  explicate 
the  existence  of  "common  racism".  It  Is. 
however,  only  a  scratch  on  the  surface  of  an 
enormous  problem.  We  need  far  more  re- 
search and  analysis  to  really  understand  how 
pervasive,  insidious  and  influential  the  sub- 
tle, day-to-day  manifestations  of  racism  are 
in  determining  the  course  of  race  relations 
in  this  country.  We  already  have  an  idea  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem,  but  we  do 
not  as  yet  have  any  clear  idea  of  how  to 
approach  it.  For  example,  open  housing  only 
indirectly  attacks  racism;  we  need  to  know 
how  it  can  be  directly  encountered.  This 
paper  is  Intended  to  suggest  some  beginning 
directions  for  ameliorative  action,  much 
more  needs  to  be  done. 


Statement  on  the  Proposal  for  an  Open 
Occupancy  Ordinance  for  Northbrook 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   TLLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  has 
been  cleared  for  the  Presidential  signa- 
ture, I  feel  that  the  following  thought- 
ful statement  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
village  of  Northbrook,  111.,  •will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members. 
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Mr.  Williams'  statement  follows: 

Statement    on    the    Proposal    for    an    Open 
Occupancy  ORDiNANcf  eoh  Northbrook 

Tile  proposed  ordinance  has  .stirred  a  great 
deal  of  public  controversy  and  dissension 
Since  one  of  our  goals  is  to  promote  liarmoiiy. 
I  ho])e  we  will  conduct  our  deliberations  m 
a  manner  which  will  reflect  the  respect  wp 
have  tor  all  our  citizens  and  our  toleration 
of   views  which  may  differ  from  our  own. 

It  has  been  stiggested  that  thUs  is  a  con- 
troversial issue  which  should  be  the  subject 
c if  a  referendum,  I  think  this  would  not  t)e 
constructive  I  will  not  try  to  rehash  the  Fed- 
eralist ])iipers:  h\it  the  founders  of  our  gov- 
ernment entrusted  the  legl.sliitive  power  to 
the  ]jubllc"s  elected  representatives  I  be- 
lieve this  i.s  sound;  and  that  it  Is  not  only 
I  lie  jirorogative  but  the  duty  of  the  elected 
representative  to  use  his  own  liest  Judgment 
line!   follow   his  own  conscience. 

Willie  the  idea  of  a  referendum  makes 
sense  on  tile  surface.  I  lielieve  that  a  referen- 
dum would  not  settle  anything.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  frame  a  question  so  that  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  would  be  meaningful; 
and.  in  a  case  like  this,  the  campaign  would 
almost  certainly  evoke  the  most  inflamatory 
arguments  on  tioth  sides  of  the  question  and 
generate   much  more  lieat   than   light. 

The  report  on  last  summrr"s  riots  makes  it 
clear  that  the  r.acial  situation  constitutes  a 
major  police  [(roblem  (jf  our  cities.  Thus  it 
seems  perfectly  cle:ir  to  me  that  legislation 
aimed  at  the  relief  of  racial  tensions  is  with- 
in llie  police  jiowers  of  the  st:it<?  and  its 
municipalities. 

One  appro.ich  to  the  problem  would  lie  o])- 
jiression  of  the  Negro  pojiulation;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  it  would  be  within  the  power 
of  white  .society  to  control  the  racial  situa- 
tion by  sheer  force  But  this  approach  would 
make  a  mockery  of  everything  our  country 
suinds  for  ;ind  has  fought  for  through  the 
years  The  only  other  approach  is  action  to 
relieve  the  causes  of  racial  tension. 

One  of  the  causes  is  lack  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  housing.  While  many  protest  that 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  not  needed.  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  years  since  the  Civil  War, 
too  little  progress  has  been  made.  Senator 
Dlrksen  recently  acknowledged  the  need  for 
legislation  in  this  area  when  he  Introduced 
an  open  liousing  bill  in  the  Senate  and  said 
that  he  would  not  have  Negro  Ixiys  return 
from  Viet  Nam  to  a  segregated  housing 
market  If  we  fail,  as  a  Village,  to  t,ake  effec- 
tive action  on  vital  problems,  we  will  forfeit 
our  right  to  govern  ourselves  and.  by  default, 
turn  over  the  initiative  to  the  federal,  state 
or  city  government  or  the  courts.  Thus.  I 
conclude  that  the  Village  should  enact  an 
open  occupancy  ordinance 

What  kind  of  ordinance  is  appropriate? 
The  narrowest  form  of  ordinance  applies  only 
to  real  estate  brokers  I  believe  the  citizens 
of  Northbrook  feel  almost  unanimously  that 
a  real  estate  broker  has  no  business  Imposing 
Ills  own  prejudices  on  the  entire  community. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  evidence  of 
widespread  discriminatory  practices  by  our 
real  estate  brokers,  and  I  cert-ainly  don't 
think  it  is  fair  to  blame  them  for  a  problem 
which  is  really  the  responsibility  of  us  all. 
However,  I  believe  there  liave  been  instances 
of  discrimination  by  some  brokers  This  is 
entirely  unwarranted  and,  as  a  minimum, 
we  should  have  an  ordinance  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination by  brokers — and  I  would  add 
provisions  prohibiting  block-busting  and 
panic  peddling. 

TTie  real  battle  ground  of  public  opinion 
Involves  provisions  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion by  the  homeowner.  To  date,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  have  stated  that  they  believe 
that  racial  discrimination  in  housing  Is 
wrong.  But  a  substantial  number  feel  that 
an  ordinance  ppplying  to  the  homeowner 
is  either  unnecessary   or  undesirable. 
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Many  of  the  objections  nera  frum  i  feel- 
ing that  a  property  owner  Uas  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  clLscnmlnate,  .ind  th;il  while 
we  should  nut  encoiirajye  discrimination  we 
should  not  trample  on  the  consjKutlon.  I 
believe  there  la  no  legiil  basis  for' this  argu- 
ment Property  i)Wnershlp  has  -iNvhvs  h4en 
subject  to  the  p<i!lce  pfiwer  of  the  itate  "She 
only  constitutloniil  requirement  is  due  pr^- 
esa  of  law"  In  terms  of  tlnanrtnl  Impact, 
our  zoning  ordinance  is  much  more  restric- 
tive of  properly  right*  tJiaii  .in  open  i.>c<Ju- 
pancy  ordln.Tnce.  but  few  of  our  citizeiw  itx- 
cept  dpartment  developers*  hdve  objectedlto 
the  zoning  ordin:4nce  on  eanstltutluiial 
gr  Hinds 

The  C()nsutu*..>n  fr\);irnntee»  .ill  cttljs^ns 
"eqinl  protection  of  the  laws"  The  experi- 
ence of  A  hundred  yejtrs  h;i»  shown  tftat 
merely  llfung  ihe  yoke  of  slavery  w;m  iot 
enoui^h.  and  'lint  i»  herimgc  of  poveijty. 
lgn<>r:4nce  and  se^rsuniion  hiu  robbed  our 
Negro  cltlaens  of  reiU  equality  of  opporiu- 
niry  This  »itu.nu>n  Is  :x  national  dlsiirive 
Our  concern  for  the  constitution  and.  jn- 
de»'cl.  for  '-he  preierv.ition  of  the  fabric tof 
.50<-lety  —  and  urbnn  property  values  to^ — 
should  be  r.>c\ised  ititre  In  any  case,  th^e 
who  are  wArklng  to  defeat  tJie  ordinance  ion 
conatUutlonTU  grounds  would  have  an  ^- 
f>ortun!ty  t.o  prove  their  tJieortes  :n  a  t^t 
case  in  the  courta.  which  axe  the  fltal 
arbiters  of  constitutional  questtuns  m4^r 
our  laws  | 

Some  objectors  -ire  concerned  th,it  (jhe 
ordinance  wniild  deprive  them  of  -heir  rt^ht 
to  discriminate  on  non-racl;»l  grounds  Tlley 
chum  riiat  tliey  wish  to  be  free  to  refuse 
to  sell  f-o  3om«Hine  who  has  unruly  c^Udtien 
or  dogs  I  regardless  of  rsice  i  out  of  concqm 
for  Che  neighbt<r«i  I  don't  believe  tills  ariiu- 
ment  holds  witer  First  the  ordinance  would 
in  .10  wiiy  !lm:t  the  right  to  discriminate  hr» 
non-racul  gro'intls  Second.  I  tjelleve  tfie 
r:ghc  to  discriminate  for  non-racnil  reas<^s 
:»  largely  hypothetical  I  do  not  fenow  of  ahy 
ijist.ince  where  a  house  h^vs  fome  on  ttie 
m.trltet  and  ;he  owner  has  rejected  an  olfer 
of  a  iixxl  price  for  reasons  other  than  r^ce 
or  religion,  and  I  believe  rew  such  coses  exit 
t  feel  that  the  risic  that  the  ordinance  woiild 
permit  persecution  of  one  of  our  ri'iz«ins 
Is  nUnlmal.  for  ^veral  reasons  ili  WirhTor 
withcmt  an  ordl'i.ince.  few  Negroes  will  ^k 
to  move  to  Norrhhrcxik  (2)  Since  tjmsedu- 
tlon  would  require  proof  'hat  racial  <llscn»i- 
Inatlon  wils  involved,  complaints  woilld 
prf.>bably  be  tiled  only  in  flagrant  cases  (Bi 
I  am.  confident  fha;  our  Conunlsslon  '  or  the 
courts  I  would  be  fair  in  enforcing  tjie 
ordinance  I 

These  same  arguments  are  used  In  support 
of  the  profHj&itlon  that  the  ordinance  woi^ld 
not  be  efT'Ctlve  and  that  It  Is  therefore  un- 
necessary I  think,  however  that  an  ordin- 
ance wiuld  help  by  giving  moral  support 
to  those  who  would  sell  to  a  Negro  but  <or 
fear  of  his  neighbors"  disapproval  This  ii- 
tltuile  reflects  one  of  the  most  tragic  a«pedta 
of  Uie  raci.Al  situation  In  our  cities  tod^: 
we  are  estranged  from  our  Negro  citizens  |to 
the  point  thjit  we  do  aot  regard  them  is  o^jr 
neighbors  and  do  not  consider  their  rIgMta 
and  icellng^.  us  well  as  those  of  the  m(in 
m  the  next  block  I  believe  we  must  '<pe^k 
up  against  thla  attitude  Some  urge  that  fie 
could  exercise  moral  leadership  without  (in 
ordinaiice — but  it  «•  cms  to  me  hat  in  '|r- 
cUnance  la  th«  best  way  of  speaking  effoc- 
tivcly  and  unequivocally  tf  we  ire  to  stolye 
any  of  our  urban  problems,  whether  tJiey  pe 
race  relations,  air  pollution.  IruhtiportctUpn 
or  water  supply,  we  must  le.u'n  to  expand  otir 
conception  of  the  neighborhood  to  incUipe 
the  en 'ire  metropoluan  area.  } 

I  believe  and  hope  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  oppose  an  ordinance  do  so  riot 
for  rucist  reasons,  but  out  of  fear — fear  of 
change  and  fear  of  the  unknown — and  out  of 
a  desire  not  to  get  involved  In  somethlfig 
messy     .Vs    I    said    before.    I    suspect    that 
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even  with  an  ordinance  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  Negro  families  will  move  to 
.NiirthbrcKJk  But  I  hope  that  even  U)ken  Inte- 
gration would  help  relieve  some  of  the  un- 
reasoning roars  *hlch  appear  to  grip  the 
white  community. 

While  few  of  u«  go  out  Of  our  way  looking 
for  trouble.  I  think  we  all  know  that  when 
s<impthlng  Is  wrong  It  la  n\ir  duty  to  get 
lnvolve<l  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  .-itory 
of  the  girl  who  was  murdered  while  her  nelgh- 
iXTs  watched  from  their  windows,  and  no 
one  lifted  a  hand  to  help  Hils  Is  a  ilraniatlc 
illiiitratlon  of  the  ovil    it  non-lniDhement 

.Sometimes  the  call  ^^f  duty  Involves  risking 
■  ines  own  life  :i»  in  Viet  N«m  It  Is  not 
plea.«.ant  ',•>  call  on  one's  friends  to  make 
HHcrldces.  but  this  Is  one  of  the  responsl- 
bliiticii  of  anyone  m  a  pfi«ltl<.n  of  leaflershlp 

I  h»ve  given  manv  !(^ng  hourn  studying  this 
problem  I  am  convlncetl  that  a  broad  ordi- 
nance (applying  lo  all  home-owni-rs  wh"  put 
their  property  on  the  market i  sliculd  be 
adopted  I  have  no  illusion  that  the  pa.sbage 
of  .an  ordinance  will  make  any  real  dent  In 
the  ghetto  It  seems  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  substantial  intcKrutlon  in  housing  un- 
less and  until  the  eofinomlc.  social  and  cul- 
tural gap  which  spearates  us  from  the  large 
ninjorlty  of  Negroes  has  been  narrowed 
through  better  schools  and  better  jobs  This 
will  surely  take  manv  years,  or  even  genera- 
tions Nevertheless,  the  pu-ssage  'if  an  ordi- 
nance will  be  a  gesture  m  'he  right  direction. 
It  will  be  a  way  of  showing  the  world  but 
especially  of  showing  ourselves!  that  we  i\re 
determined  to  And  solutions  to  the  racial 
problems,  and  not  to  sweep  It  under  the  rug 
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The  Role  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
.\dminittration  in  the  Rural  Areai  De- 
velopment Program 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

•  >•   irxAs 
IN    rHE  SENATE  OF    TIIK   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  PrisKient.  In 
June  1961.  the  US  Departmrnt  of 
Agriculture  initiated  a  rural  arca.s  devel- 
opment program  diitHted  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  low -income  ;ind  un- 
deremployment prublem  m  rural  areas 
by  stunulatinK  economic  Krowth  and  in- 
come oprxirlunlttes 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  an 
aeencv  of  the  USDA.  has  actively  partici- 
pated In  the  RAD  program  by  cooperat- 
ing with  Its  electric  and  tek'jjhune  bor- 
rower.s  to  assist  them  m  improvinn  iheir 
local  economic  conditions  I  would  like 
to  review  brielly  the  remaikable  history 
of  that  cooperation. 

Thiouch  the  airal  areas  development 
stati  of  REA.  the  aui'iuy  s  borrowers 
have  received  technical  assistance  and 
otiicr  help,  iiicludiny  credit  tindinn.  in 
tJie  fonnation  of  local  de\elupment  or- 
i^anlzations  and  in  plannitiK  local  com- 
inuni'y  projecis 

During  1967.  m  my  home  State  of 
Texas,  48  of  these  development  projects 
were  energetically  supported  by  REA 
oorrower  s\  stems.  These  48  alone 
sparked  1.987  new  loljs.  Prum  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  program  in  1961  to  the  pres- 
ent tune.  170  .such  undertakings  have 
bee.i  launched  m  the  Lone  Star  State. 
This  ha^  meant  that    in  all,  3.849  jobs 


ha\f    ihu.s    been    created    in    the    Texas 
count  ry.side 

In  niral  America,  during;  the  1967  fl.scal 
year,  the.se  niral  e'lectnc  and  telephone 
systems  entered  upon  or  broadened  til 6 
rural  areas  development  i)roiects.  help- 
inc  to  create  some  34,000  new  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Prom  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  program,  only  G'_.  years  ai-'o. 
to  Ihe  present.  2.700  .such  community 
projects  have  sprung  into  being.  Thrse 
projects  have  occasioned  a  ;;ieat  number 
of  'obs  which  today  has  climbed  to  some 
216  000. 

This  clearly  activates  a  very  healthy 
economic  and  social  cycle,  lliese  key 
iindertakinijs  stimulate  the  economy  of 
their  areas,  thereby  boosting  REA  bor- 
rowers' revenues,  which  in  turn  auR- 
ment  the  capacity  of  the  rural  electric 
and  telephone  .systims  still  more  to  cniry 
out  their  area  covera'c  and  service  lo- 
quirements  as  well  a.s  community  obli:;a- 
tions. 

Such  coordinated  tnterpri-ses.  bemm 
by  local  rural  onranizations  and  aided 
by  REA  borrowers,  have  exerted  a  pro- 
found and  widespread  impact  in  many 
rural  regions  acro.<s  the  Nation.  By  .so 
participating  in  the  ::rowth  of  various 
projects  in  their  communities.  REA  bor- 
rowers once  aRam  contribute  in  a  siRiiil- 
icanl  way  toward  the  solution  of  our  cur- 
rent— and  critical — rural-urban  imbal- 
ance. 

In  reality,  these  rural  electric  and 
telephone  .systems  are  perfoimmt,'  a 
valuable  service  to  the  entire  Nation  by 
developing  rural  lob  opportunities  m 
what  otherwise  mi-;ht  be  (lepie.s.sed  area.s. 
by  providinK  electric  ;ind  lelt  phone  serv- 
ice, .so  vital  to  rural  needs;  and  by  brina:- 
Int;  to  liRht  the  rural  areas'  ;rrassroots 
benelits — open  .>pace,  fresh  air.  and  clean 
water. 


Better  Utilization  of  Our  Schools 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

'•y    MICUIi.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  i  'F  IJEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  constantly  increasing 
school  construction  and  oix-ralins  costs, 
more  and  more  .school  adminisiiators 
and  community  leaders  are  putiinit  their 
minds  to  the  problem  of  liow  best  to  fully 
utilize  school  plants. 

The  legislators  of  many  States  even 
now  arc  considering  bills  which  would 
provide  for  12-month  .school  proyram.s. 

Some  of  our  .schools  are  not  waiting 
for  special  lesislation  to  .^how  the  way. 
however. 

The  Benton  Harbor.  Mich  .  School  Dis- 
trict— under  the  able  ltadcr.sh»p  of  Su- 
perintendent Albert  C.  Johnsen — is  pro- 
viding an  excellent  example  oi  how  pait- 
tune  .school  buildings  c  an  be  turned  into 
full-time  community  buildings. 

The  Benton  Harbor  iiro;.;ram  has  been 
so  .successful  that  Superintendent  John- 
sen  was  invited  to  address  the  28th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  held  recently  in  De- 
troit, I  am  pleased  to  include  his  speech 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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SpFECH    by     Al.BERT    C.    JOHNSEN    BEFORE    THE 

National    Convention.    National    School 

Hoards  A.ssociation 

Before  discussing  the  extended  use  of 
school  buildings  in  our  school  district  I 
would  like  lo  briefly  review  the  history  of 
the  Benton  Harbor  School  District  and  how 
we  have  developed  our  extended  school  pro- 
gram. 

The  Benton  Harbor  District  has  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  50.000  people  and  we 
have  12  000  piipiLs  enrolled  In  our  day  school 
proirram  The  Scho<il  District  was  formed  in 
1965  .IS  the  result  of  the  merging  of  18 
former  teparate  school  districts.  The  types  of 
buUdiiKTS  and  nelghlxirhoods  vary  a  great 
(leal  .tiid  there  ;ire  buildings  which  vary  from 
two  rooms  up  to  the  high  school  building 
which  iiow  houses  over  1]100  pupils.  So  far 
;is  frrade  levels  are  concerned  the  buildings 
vary  Irom  Elementary  schools  located  in 
various  nelghbcirhchxls  to  combinations  of 
Elementiu-y  and  Junior  High  School  build- 
irifrs  In  addition  to  our  High  School  building. 

During  our  flrst  yesu-  of  consolidation  there 
was  little  use  of  the  bulldlntjs  after  the  regu- 
lar .school  hours  except  for  the  regular  usual 
extracurricular  activities  connected  with 
each  school  and  the  rental  of  buildings  to 
community  organizations  We  recognized  the 
need  for  a  much  more  comprehensive  pro- 
pT;tm  not  only  for  .schov)l  age  youth  but  for 
pro.schixil  and  pxwt-age  school  people.  Some 
of  iis  had  visited  the  Community  School  Pro- 
frram  at  Flint  on  a  number  of  occasions  and 
we  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
program  offered  there  and  the  use  they  were 
making  of  all  of  the  school  buildings.  It 
boUiered  some  of  us  to  see  our  buildings 
closed  after  school  hours  when  they  could 
be  used  for  worthwhile  programs  for  our 
jieople. 

We  were  able  to  secure  funds  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
st.ajt  a  Community  Education  Program  in 
two  centers  in  our  district  and  then  Gov- 
ernor Ilomney  became  Interested  in  the  com- 
munity program  m  our  state  and  was  inter- 
ested In  sel£K?tlng  a  community  to  be  used  as 
a  Pilot  Study  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Benton  Harbor  appeared  to  have  all  of  the 
ir.gTedients  necessary  for  such  a  program  and 
was  selected  for  this  study. 

Representatives  of  Foundations  also  be- 
tajne  Interested  in  the  program  and  as  a 
result  of  lidded  fluids  granted  to  our  district 
by  the  Foundations  we  were  able  to  expand 
the  pro-am  from  two  to  six  centers  during 
the  first  year  of  operation  in  addition  to 
broadening  the  total  Community  Education 
Program. 

Many  of  the  buildings  that  were  formerly 
closed  and  were  dark  after  the  regular  school 
day  are  now  open  and  lighted  lor  use  by  the 
people  of  our  community.  All  types  of  pro- 
grams lor  youth  and  adults  are  offered  and 
our  buildings  are  serving  the  needs  of  the 
community  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
the  past  We  also  discovered  that  the  use  of 
buildlnijs  by  Community  groups  increased 
more  than  25'  during  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  our  Community  Education  pro- 
gram. 

I  Will  not  go  into  detail  about  the  Com- 
munity Education  program  but  will  take 
time  to  discuss  the  plan  for  the  use  of  build- 
ings after  hours  and  some  suggestions  for 
those  Who  may  be  considering  more  extensive 
use  of  buildings  alter  the  regular  school  day 
Some  .suggestions  are: 

I  Elstablish  a  Building  Use  Policy.  This  is 
exceptionally  important,  not  only  for  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  all  concerned  with 
the  use  of  buildings,  including  responsibility 
and  authority,  but  also  In  dealing  fairly  and 
consistently  with  all  individuals  and  groups. 
We  find  that  well-written  Board  policies  cov- 
ering the  use  of  school  buildings  helps  to 
avoid  conflicts  on  the  part  of  all  parties.  The 
application  of  the  policy  should  be  simple 
and  clear.   In  our  case  principals  have  au- 


thority to  grant  the  use  of  buildings  by  any 
school-connected  group  and  authority  for 
use  by  non-school  groups  Is  handled  in  the 
Business  Office  by  written  contract  Close 
communication  between  the  Business  Otlice 
and  each  school  office  to  avoid  conflict  Is 
Important.  School  activities  receive  prefer- 
ence providing  the  activities  are  scheduled  In 
advance.  Only  responsible  groups  are  granted 
authority  to  use  kcIkkiI  facilities 

2.  A  thorough  under.standing  Is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  principal,  teachers,  and 
custodial  staff  on  the  u.sc  of  facilities  after 
hours.  Teachers  must  understand  that  the 
use  of  their  room.s  by  (Jther  groups  after 
hours  may  create  .some  conditions  that  were 
not  in  existence  in  the  piist  A  few  things  inay 
be  found  out  of  place  the  next  morning  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  supplies  may  have 
been  used  by  these  groups  The  proper  ti.se  of 
the  facility  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
Judgment  and  competence  <jf  the  Ctunmunity 
School  Coordinator 

Custodians  must  also  recognize  that  this  Is 
a  departure  from  the  past  and  the  cleaning 
process  may  be  changed  In  .some  cases  the 
hours  of  the  custodians  were  changed  in  our 
schcxjis  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  more 
effectively. 

3.  A  plan  of  authoiity  and  responsibility 
must  be  est^ibhshed  Who  Is  responsible  for 
the  buildings  ;ifter  hours  and  who  h;i£  the 
authority  to  act  in  the  case  of  necessity  is 
Important.  In  our  case  the  principal  has 
authority  over  his  building  ,at  ail  times  and 
the  Community  Education  Coordinator  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  principal  for  the  tise  ol  the 
building.  Periodic  conferences  between  the 
parties  involved  In  the  use  of  buildings  is 
necessary  to  avoid  conflicts  and  misundcr- 
standing. 

4.  A  check  list  for  equipment  and  .supplies 
needed  for  the  after  school  activity  is  impor- 
tant. Too  often  the  persons  in  charge  of  an 
activity  do  not  consider  the  use  of  aids  until 
the  time  of  the  meeting.  However,  some  one 
should  be  designated  in  each  building  to 
confer  with  the  person  in  charge  of  the  after- 
school  activity  concerning  the  needs  of  this 
group. 

5.  If  possible,  the  parts  of  the  building  not 
being  used  for  an  activity  should  be  sealed 
off  through  the  use  of  gates  or  other  means. 
Care  should  be  taken  however  to  provide 
access  to  restrooms  and  to  a  telephone 

6.  Be  prepared  for  complaints  on  the  part 
of  some  citizens  and  staff  members  on  the 
use  of  facilities  after  school  hours  For  in- 
stance, the  use  of  floors  in  eymnasiums.  or 
multi-purpose  rooms  for  roller  skating  is  an 
example.  Citizens  and  .some  members  of  the 
staff  may  object  quite  strenuously  to  the  use 
of  facilities  In  this  manner. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  extended  u.se 
of  school  buildings  binngs  along  new  prob- 
lems but  this  must  be  weighed  against  the 
value  of  the  program  to  the  people  of  the 
community.  The  buildinEis  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple and  are.  In  most  cases  well  located  for 
use  by  the  community.  The  cost  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  and  .separate  facilities  for 
Community  Education  procrams  and  after- 
school  hour  activities  could  be  very  costly 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  work  out  plans 
for  the  utilization  of  already  existing  lacili- 
tles  for  use  by  the  community. 


Saturday  Review's  Businessman  of  the 
Year 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing a  national  Rockfeller  for  President 


committee  was  announced  to  urge  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be  a  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  in  1968.  The  committee  is  in 
the  best  traditions  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  that  it  will  encourage  dis- 
cu.ssion  and  dialog  within  the  Republican 
Party  between  now  and  the  party's  con- 
vention in  Miami  in  August  of  this  year. 

The  national  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  Mr.  J.  Invin  Miller,  of  Columbus. 
Ind.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  article  published  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  January  13.  1968.  The  article 
describes  in  detail  many  of  the  contribu- 
tions Mr.  Miller  has  made  to  his  Nation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
l>iinted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows : 

.Srt's     BVSINE.SSMAN     OF     TIIF.     YKAR  :      J       IRV.1N 

Miller 

The  social  violence  of  the  times  or  the 
violence  of  the  social  change  fermenting  in 
the  United  States  today  is  clearly  challeng- 
ing the  capacity  of  our  basic  Institutions  — 
government,  business,  education.  labor,  the 
church,  and  the  press-  to  offer  a  creative 
response  The  discontent,  the  dissent  "blowin" 
in  the  wind"  demand,  and  deserve,  more 
from  tlie  Establishment  than  jnillce  action 
if  the  essential  fabric  of  our  democratic 
society  is  Ui  bo  preserved,  if  the  jiromise  of 
the  American  dream  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  t,e('ms  clear  that  the  .socioeconomic 
transformation  of  the  U  S.  hindsciipp  n.iw 
in  the  making  will  confront  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  business  leaders  with  historic 
changes  in  their  responsibilities  and  their 
opportunities  in  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
This  confrontation  — moral,  political  and  eco- 
nomic- has  already  botrun  for  today's  bui-1- 
ness  leadership  and  will  contlntie  to  acceler- 
ate and  intensify  for  the  new  generation  of 
highly  educated,  traiiied  executives  .standing 
in  the  wings  of  power. 

Tills  era  of  turbulence  and  flux  ha.s  not 
gone  unobserved  or  unreflected  upon  in  the 
t.mall  Indiana  town  of  Columbu.s.  in  the  tra- 
ditional heartland  of  conKcrvatisjii  in  this 
country.  It  has.  in  fact,  been-'anticlpatcd 
there  and  constructively  acted  upon  with  a 
rare  kind  of  prescience  by  J.  Irwin  Miller,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Company.  Inc  . 
as  well  as  the  town's  most  influential  banker 
111  Mr.  Miller's  tall,  angular,  una-ssuming  per- 
son there  is  at  first  little  clue  to  the  valuable 
IJiiblic  services  he  has  reiidered  his  commu- 
iiilv  isiui  nation  while  building  a  sinai:  f.imily 
m.'inufacturing  enterprLsc.  which  \v;us  doficll- 
riddcn  when  he  took  it  over  thirty-three 
years  ago.  into  a  .solid,  successful,  diversified 
corporation  witli  world-wide  sales  of  $331 
million. 

The  quiCt.  consummafp  .'■kill  v.ith  which 
he  has  woven  together  the  \aried  strands 
of  his  private  corporrite  and  public  .=er\icc 
interests  since  graduating  from  Yale  il93I) 
and  Oxford  il933i  Universities  dramatically 
exemplifies  Saturday  RcvirK'n  conviction  that 
in  ovir  complex  .socKjcconomic  system  the 
modern  executive  must  embody  a  personal 
commitment  to  the  good  society  as  well  .us 
a  sound  economy  in  order  to  make  our  sys- 
tem work.  Today's  stresses  and  strains  in  the 
U.S.  social  order  underscore  this  conviction, 
which  motivated  Saturday  Revicu-  to  estab- 
lish its  annual  Businessman  of  the  'Year 
award  twelve  years  :tgo  The  1968  citation 
gooK  to  Mr.  Miller. 

While  his  roots  go  deep  ;n  Columbus — 
where  he  was  born  into  one  of  the  txjwn's 
leading  families  fifty-eight  years  ago  and 
where  he  has  lived  and  worked  tince—  he 
is  no  provincial.  Mr.  Miller  is  very  much  a 
man  of  his  times,  at  home,  m  the  world,  a 
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rMpected.  innovative  ieader  lu  Uie  tirenivs  or 
buslneoa,  bankliiK.  edU'-aUon.  governmenc. 
the  arta.  euid  the  church 

A  student  '>f  history  ahu  rends  i.he  ancient 
classlca  reguliU'Iy  in  Greek  a.n<i  L^tln  and  is 
steeped  in  the  Bible  Mr  Miller  regards  a 
scholarly  interest  m  'he  past  .is  .mly  .i  nec- 
essary re»our'-e  't\  which  '^ne  must  draw  to 
understand  ihe  present  :>nd  perceive  the  (u- 
tvire  While  his  view  of  the  role  of  the  busl- 
nessm.in  in  America  is  a  highly  moral  one. 
his  approach  to  today's  problems  In  our  rap- 
idlv  cn<ini?l!i«?  sfKlal  and  economic  ituatlon 
IS  not  only  philosophical  but  pm^mailc  one 
•h.it  ^rows  out  of  his  own  business  experience 
.IS  well  (IS  wide  re.idlng  .iiid  prolonged  re- 
tlecllon 

In  hu  modern  offlce  in  the  original  Vic- 
torian bulldliin  of  the  Irwui  Union  Bank 
ind  Trust  Comp.iny  which  Ills  been  hand- 
lOmely  preserved,  he  h;*s  .1  Mnln  Street  " 
view  not  only  of  the  ifT-drs  '•!  his  town  .ind 
nls  corporate  Interests  but  of  Uie  state  of 
the  nation 

U  Is  ridiculous  ever  to  lorget  ihdt  \ou 
iiul  your  bu.slness  ire  each  implanted  iti  the 
society  .;)f  the  moment  ;iiid  liiOueiiCMl  by  the 
forces  of  hlsuiry  ;ind  will  flourish  according 
IS  tiiat  soclerv  I3  he.Utliv  lUd  those  historical 
ifflces  are  hanfteled  in  propitious  directions 
We  .-annot  ignore  the  world  of  our  time 
We  h.u.1  t>etter  underst.iucl  it 

History  IS  full  111  tragedies  of  persons  who 
didn  c  understand  the  world  in  which  they 
lived  and  who  conducted  their  iITalrs  as 
i£  If  In  .»  world  that  had  m  fact  been  long 
deati  We  .Americans  ire  .1  pHrt  of  hlsU'ry: 
vet  more  than  moot  people  we  '.ike  to  pre- 
tend this  isn  t  s<j  No  man  cm  ignore  siwe 
■  wt  Ills  fierll  that  we  are  the  result  of  the 
forces  if  history  .iiid  that  these  forces  are 
at  work  upon  us  wxlav  even  as  we  recognize 
them  to  have  been  .a  work  tipon  our  remotest 
mcestors  They  .ire  it  work  changing  iis  ind 
lur  times 

■Tho.se  who  rightly  interpret  the  direction 
if  the  -hiingeB.  and  who  respond  to  them 
.^nd  lead  response  to  them  -  such  persons  In 
history  have  mostly  flourished  Those  who 
remained  the  sam?  when  the  same  was  no 
longer  httlng— they  perished  thinking  they 
were  holding  to  the  old  virtues  which  an 
.rreeporLsible  generation  had  abandoned  For 
•he  ^n^*t  p.irt  they  perished  because  their 
inmds  had  become  :ike  the  txtdy  of  the  dlno- 
s.iur  unfit  for  the  new  rllm.xte  of  the  world 
Our  world  ;ilso  Is  changing,  and  few  dis- 
agree that  we  .ire  changing  to  a  degree  and 
with  a  speed  that  has  scarcely  ever  been 
recorded.  ■ 

It  IS  a  dialogue  on  change  in  this  coun- 
try that  brings  out  Mr  Miller  s  deep  concern 
for  i  creative  response  by  btisiness  educn- 
•lon  government.  :ind  the  other  established 
sectors  of  leadership  .ind  power  in  our  so- 
ciety. This  response  .should  not  be  one  of 
resistance  to  change  he  argues,  but  of  ivc- 
eptance  and  constructive  management  of 
he  forces  for  change  in  our  society  .ind  our 
economy 

As  a  trustee  ol  the  Ford  Foundation,  as 
I  member  of  the  Business  Council  — the  elite 
ijroup  of  U  S  business  leaders  through  whom 
much  of  Industry's  ccxjperatlon  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  federal  t;overnment  are  chan- 
neled—as .\  chairman  or  tiiember  of  various 
Presidential  commissions,  .ind  as  an  .ictlve 
leader  m  the  World  Council  "t  Churches  .md 
in  the  National  Council  ot  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  USA.  Mr  Miller  has  been  an 
iifluentifti  spokesman  in  these  and  other 
powerful  constituencies  for  flexible  prag- 
matic, positive  programs  to  cope  with  the  ac- 
elerating  currents  of  restlessness,  change. 
Hid  challenge  both  in  .America  md  .ibroad 
He  h.is  said 

There  ha^e  been  miiny  times  of  dlscon- 
■fiit  in  history  The  discontented  of  colonial 
America  were  Ie.ss  the  isolated  farmers  than 
•he  educated  Jefferson  Adams.  Franklin  and 
I  whole  host  of  schixjlmasters  parsons  and 
merchants   who    had   ,\n   Idea     >f   what    they 
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wanted      The     clisci.nicnied     of     nineteenth- 
century  Russia  were   in   part  the   peasants 
but  very  intensely  more  the  intellectuals   the 
professionals,    those   who   had    a   window   on 
the  world 

'Today  Is  also  ,1  day  i-'t  discontent  One 
c.jn  look  at  Africa.  .South  America  Asia-  at 
oMr  own  youth  in  America  and  conclude 
tiiat  the  more  education  .in  Individual 
possesses  the  harder  It  is  10  keep  him  In  his 
place  In  past  times  this  group  of  persons 
has  been  only  the  smallest  fnigment  of  the 
total  population  of  .1  nation,  yet  when  It 
has  lelt  like  it.  the  fragment  has  been  able  to 
;iUr  up  a  lery  gre;it  deal  ot  trouble  In  our 
present  time  and  in  lerms  of  the  p.i«t  never 
has  so  large  .1  share  of  piopulatlon  been  the 
recipient  of  considerable  education  We  can- 
not expect  this  large,  new  group  iiniong  us  to 
tM  docile  Wl'.ether  discontented  <.r  happy 
with  their  state  of  life  educated  persons 
h»ve  wanted  a  say  in  what  happened  to  them 
ind  in  the  making  of  ileclsions  .itfectlng 
them  and  have  quite  often  been  etTectlve 
in  getting  that  say  Today  we  see  students 
wanting  a  say  in  the  conduct  of  the  univer- 
sities, labor  wanting  .»  say  in  management 
decisions:  the  poor  wanting  a  say  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  programs  devised  to  help  them. 
Negroes  wanting  not  relief  or  charity,  but 
much  more — a  say  in  the  whole  of  the  society, 
which  they  feel  Is  as  much  their  society  as  it 
15  luiyone  else's  society 

■  Tliere  Is  a  new  word  being  heard  In  the 
world  The  word  Is  addressed  to  the  power- 
ful, to  the  Esuibllshnient  .md  It  goes  like 
this  Vou  In  the  Establishment  seem  to  m.ike 
most  of  the  decisions  which  atTecl  us  We 
want  to  share  in  those  decisions  and  In  the 
ones  which  iiflect  you.  too  '  Now  this  word 
may  be  the  wrong  word,  or  It  may  be  said 
for  the  wrong  reasons  or  in  the  wrong  way. 
bMt  It  IS  stUl  an  Important  new  fact  It  Is  one 
which  can  no  more  be  ignored  than  surpris- 
ingly similar  words  spoken  by  the  weak 
American  Colonials  to  the  powerful  Mother 
Country  imd  I  think  it  is  the  natural  re- 
sponse ot  men  who  possess  more  education 
iTMjre  awareness  more  confidence  in  their 
judgments  th.m  did  their  simpler  forebears 
We  are  a  more  educated  people  and  a 
wealthier  people  We  are  also  '.ery  obviously 
.1  more  numerous  people — with  traffic  Jams. 
.cities  springing  up  overnight,  universities 
Enable  to  accommodate  increasing  numbers 
and  .1  thousand  other  evidences  We  .ire  being 
crciwded  together  uncomfortably  and  faster 
than  we  like  By  1980  or  so.  80  per  cent  of  us 
win  lue  In  cities,  and  the  strip  city  —  Boston 
to  Washington.  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego, 
and  Milwaukee  to  Cleveland  will  have  made 
Its  appearance  Why  go  through  this  cata- 
logue about  the  kind  of  world  that  Is  just 
ahead  for  it  is  well  known  to  us''  Dr  Johnson 
once  said.  It  Is  often  luore  important  to 
remind  than  to  inform  And  I  think  we  need 
reminding  We  are  strapped  down  in  this 
society  and  are  under  way.  ind  there  is  no 
escape  from  it  —  no  western  lands  toward 
which  to  flee  We  must  stay  and  make  a  go  of 
It.  And  I  am  not  ,11  all  sure  we  shall  make 
a  go  of  It 

I  say  this  not  because  of  external  threats 
or  the  menace  of  Communism  In  respect  to 
these,  .ind  despite  our  own  frustrations  and 
the  criticisms  of  others,  we  appear  to  l>e  doing 
rather  well  The  storm  signals  of  u'reaiest 
import  seem  to  me  to  have  appeared  on  the 
domestic   horizon   ' 

One  of  the  storm  signals  that  has  most 
actively  involved  Mr  Miller  Is  the  explosive 
Negro  protest  As  the  tlrst  lay  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  USA  1 1960  03  1  he  sponsored 
the  formation  01  an  active  Council  committee 
on  civil  rights  In  defense  of  the  Negro  s  strug- 
gle .igiUnst  discrimination  and  oppre.sslon 
helped  to  organize  the  celebrated  civil  rights 
March  on  Washington."  and  otherwise 
spurred  the  direct  concern  of  the  nation's 
Protestant  churches  in  ameliorating  what  he 
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regards  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  issues 
facing  the  country  His  views  are  eloquent, 
■.  igorous.  and  compelling: 

Today  in  this  country  the  per  caplt.i 
wealth  of  .ill  segments  is  growing  .u.tonish- 
liigly.  and  we  are  rightfully  proud  of  this 
acc.jmpllshment  But  more  significant  to  our 
future  m.iy  well  be  the  disturbing  fact  that 
the  growth  is  not  t.iking  place  evenly-  and 
that  some  racial  or  national  groups  notably 
the  Negroes,  are  fulling  behind:  that  the  dls- 
p.irlty  In  income  between  them  and  com- 
parable segments  of  the  non-Negro  popula- 
tion i.<  gr..iwing  (jre.iter.  hence  more  explo- 
sUe  There  is  little  point  In  .iskiiig  whose 
fault  It  Is  As  we  like  to  .isserl.  it  may  be  in 
large  part  iheir  own  fault  '  It  in.itlers  not: 
as  the  dlsp.irlty  grows  so  does  the  likelihood 
of  rxploKion 

The  American  Negro  knows  better  th.in 
ii.v  of  us  why  the  United  States  Is  not  among 
the  leading  nations  in  eliminating  Infant 
morinllty  The  Americim  Negro  knows  better 
than  any  of  us  who  It  is  that  composes  moKt 
of  iiur  current  unemployment  iigure  The 
Americnn  Negro  knows  what  his  relative  odds 
.ire  lor  being  drafted  The  .American  Negro 
knows  better  than  .iny  of  us  that  the  Anglo- 
■"siixon  concept  of  the  assumption  of  inno- 
cence does  not  hold  lor  .ill  cituens  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  The  .American  Negro  lias  seen 
hopeful  legislation  enacted  by  his  federal 
government  and  little  change  m  his  nelgh- 
borhiX)d  or  opportunities  He  inlerpret.s  prog- 
ress' IS  defined  by  the  white  majority  to 
mean  i:  won't  liappcn  to  him  in  his  lifetime. 

And  so  last  summer,  m  a  tiny  segment 
ol  this  amazingly  patient  people  we  began  to 
see  .i  ihangc.  We  began  to  see  .American  citi- 
zens who  quite  simply  have  given  up  on 
America  ar.d  the  American  system  I  think 
this  may  turn  out  to  have  been  something 
new  I  doubt  whether  they  were  subverted  by 
the  Communists,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that 
'hey  ire  now  fair  game  for  that  group's  doc- 
trines I  think  they  have  changed  simply 
t>ecause  America  hasn  t  worked  for  them 
riiey  see  no  hope  for  jobs,  for  equal  treat- 
ment for  decent  housing,  ind  so  thev  have 
said,  The  hell  with  It  Let's  wreck  the 
J.jint  '  And  In  WHtt.<;  M.irlem  Cleveland,  and 
other  cities  they  did  wreck  the  Joint — and 
not  to  any  end  or  purpose  To  our  cry  that 
they  lire  not  helping  themselves  only  stop- 
ping progress.'  they  answer  rightly  or 
wrongly —  What  progress''' 

What  means  this  .small  new  cloud  in  the 
domestic  skV  Nothing  .it  the  moment  I 
suppose,  that  can  t  be  handled  But  this  Is 
not  simply  crime,  which  will  respond  to 
vigorous  and  prompt  l.iw  enforcement  TTiere 
are  two  sides  to  this  ,-tate  of  affairs  Violence 
and  disobedience  are  wrong  .ind  constitute 
a  danger  to  the  fabric  of  society:  but  It  Is 
also  very  wrong,  imd  Illegal,  and  contrary  to 
our  free  country  s  dearest  principles  to  keep 
any  segment  of  our  people  depres-sed  .md  de- 
prived— simply  because  the  white  majority 
has  the  power  to  do  so  Of  the  two  dangers, 
the  latter  has  usually  proved  In  history  to 
be  the  more  formidable 

It  is  not  hard  to  i.maglne  a  few  summers 
hence  our  major  cities  brought  to  .;  halt  bv 
a  reckless,  hopeless,  desperate  few  who  see 
no  e.scape  from  conditions  of  t'rowing  misery 
and  futility  Our  country  Is  more  apt  to  be 
destroyed  from  within  than  from  without 
and  if  It  is,  I  imagine  that  this  is  where  and 
how  It  will  happen  Remember  that  the 
American  Negro  is  only  ine  liighly  volatile 
ingredient  of  a  most  expli>iive  mixture  The 
mixture  may  very  well  ignite  and  the  ex- 
plosion can.  for  practical  purposes,  destroy 
the  nation  If  such  a  destruction  takes  place. 
Its  locus  will  be  the  big  city,  and  Its  time 
could  be  any  time  now 

To  each  generation  It  has  always  seemed 
that  It  really  c.m't  liappen  here — whether 
the  Czar  and  nobles  of  Russia  or  the  kings 
of  France  I  think  it  can  and  if  it  does,  It 
will  be  the  explosive  product  of  the  anarchic 
cancerous  growth  of  the  big  city  acting  upon 
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the  disadvantaged  groups  who  most  Intensely 
feel  Its  deprivation,  hopelessness,  and  mlB- 
cry." 

in  Columbus,  the  management  of  the  Cum- 
mins Engine  Compan;-  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  susUilned  efforts  to  provide  equality 
of  treatment  for  Negroes  in  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  education.  It  has  not  been 
lasv.  but  Negroes  were  enabled  to  buy  the 
homes  they  wanted  and  generally  accepted 
Into  the  community  life  of  the  town's  25.000 
residents. 

.As  he  surveys  the  challenges  confronting 
U.S.  society  today,  Mr.  Miller  is  disturbed  but 
not  dismayed.  He  has  struggled  with  the 
troubles  of  hnunclng.  reorganizing,  and  de- 
veloping his  own  company  Into  a  major  pro- 
ducer not  only  of  dlesel  engines  famed  for 
their  precision,  variety.  jKiwer.  and  engineer- 
ing innovations,  but  of  related  products,  such 
as  alr-condltioning  and  refrigeration  units 
for  trucks  and  trailers,  crankshafts,  valves, 
filters,  and  mufflers.  The  number  of  Cummins 
employees  has  grown  to  more  than  13.000 
currently  from  approximately  4.000  In  1957. 
and  modern  manufacturing  facilities  have 
been  set  up  not  only  at  five  sites  In  this 
country,  but  abroad  In  Britain,  Germany, 
Mexico,  India.  Australia,  and  Japan,  sup- 
ported by  a  marketing  and  distribution  orga- 
nization serving  virtually  every  country  In 
the  world  outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  Includ- 
ing Yugoslavia. 

Working  with  government  on  the  solution 
of  public  problems  Is  not  a  new  experience 
lor  Mr.  Miller,  He  was  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  on  U.S  trade  with  East  European 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  which 
strongly  recommended  expansion  and  nor- 
malization of  East-West  trade.  Mr.  Miller 
believes  that  out  of  a  normal  trade  and 
commercial  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  elements  of  a  stable,  viable,  peace- 
ful Soviet-American  collaboration  for  mu- 
tual progress  may  emerge.  He  now  is  a 
member  of  three  Presidential  commissions — 
one  on  poetal  organization,  one  on  urban 
housing,  and  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was 
named  to  the  committee  to  organize  the 
new  Institute  for  Urban  Development,  a 
proposed  "think  uink"  which  will  bring  the 
best  brains  available  to  bear  on  the  plight 
of  our  cities.  It  will  be  organized  as  a  pri- 
vate corporation  to  be  financed  by  govern- 
ment contracts  for  research  into  the  na- 
tion's welter  of  urban  problems. 

This  kind  of  partnership  In  whlc^i  gov- 
nerment  draws  on  the  talent  and  resources  of 
private  Industry  and  the  universities  Is  not 
an  alien  phenomenon  to  Mr.  Miller.  But  he 
believes  that  business  must  provide  even 
more  leadership  and  participate  even  more 
actively  than  it  ever  has  before  In  finding  the 
solution  to  public  problems  in  this  country — 
urban,  racial,  environmental,  public  health, 
or  unemployment,  for  example.  For  his  own 
leadership  in  this  broad  area  of  public  serv- 
ice collaboration  he  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  eight  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Including  his  alma  mater,  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  Indiana,  Oberlin.  and  Hamilton. 

On  the  subject  of  the  role  of  business  in 
helping  our  society  cope  with  the  complex 
problems  troubling  it,  Mr.  Miller  has  spoken 
out  boldly  and  constructively: 

"The  real  ans'wer  Is  to  take  the  full  di- 
mension and  complexity  of  our  great  prob- 
lems— and  solve  them,  while  there  is  yet  time. 
I  shall  not  be  so  rash  as  to  try  to  propose 
solutions,  but  I  do  think  it  Is  useful  to  con- 
sider what  roles  our  descendants  might  wish 
business  and  businessmen  had  played  in  this 
particular  decade  of  the  nation's  history. 

"Consider  how  this  world  Is  lining  up: 
West  vs.  East:  Northern  nations  vs.  Southern 
nations;  old  nations  vs.  new  nations:  white 
vs  colored,  and  so  on.  It  is  our  custom  to 
simplify  our  description  by  saying  it  is  the 
'haves  vs.  the  havenots.'  I  think  this  phrase 
is  now  less  useful  than  it  was.  since  'have- 
nots'  implies  a  degree  of  powerlessness 
scarcely  appropriate  to  our  day.  Perhaps  a 
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more  useful  simplification  might  be  that  It 
is  the  ■EstabllBhmenf  side  vs.  the  'Revo- 
lution' side. 

"We  In  business  are  clearly  members  of 
the  Establishment  side.  We  possess  power — 
power  to  Influence,  power  to  acquire  and  to 
spend,  to  employ,  to  expand,  to  shape  the 
young.  But  the  powerful  RsUibllshment  In 
history  seldom  plays  a  role  of  other  than 
that  of  'King'  In  the  child's  game  ol  'King  of 
the  .1111."  The  only  purpose  the  King'  cm 
have  Is  to  stay  on  top  of  the  hill,  a  purpose 
In  which  he  always  Imally  falls. 

"I  propose  that  in  the  Judjimcnt  of  UUure 
history  the  time  Is  here  when  business  should 
Itself  become  the  'Revolution'  side — should 
look  on  itself  as  called  by  the  times  t.)  be- 
come an  instrument  if  £Ocl;il  reform  and 
change.  Now  nothing  could  really  make  us 
more  uncomfortable  than  a  thought  like  this. 
Reformers  are  nuus.  They  are  i>eople  on  the 
outside  who  want  m.  But  before  we  tix) 
quickly  reject  this  notion,  let  us  contemplate 
the  following: 

"First,  there  are  signs  of  grave  trouble 
within  our  society,  and  the  solutions  are  not 
clearly  in  motion.  Second,  these  troubles  are 
surprisingly  slmiUir  In  kind  t<j  the  troubles 
that  have  brought  tjther  S'Dcieties  uown  In  the 
I)ast.  Third,  In  history  some  societies  have 
solved  their  problems  and  survived.  Great 
Britain  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  Is  an  example.  Others  have  failed 
either  to  attack  or  solve  them,  ai.d  have  per- 
ished or  grievously  suffered.  Prance  and  Rus- 
sia In  the  same  centuries  are  examples. 
Finally,  more  societies  fail  than  survive  un- 
der such  a  test. 

"You  don't  like  the  idea  that  business  has 
anything  to  do  with  social  reform,  but  your 
business  and  mine  ultimately  go  under  if 
society  goes  under,  and  societies  have  pone 
under.  Whose  business  is  It  then  to  uickle 
troubles?  Who  should  be  the  instruments  of 
reform? 

"No  one  Is  going  to  solve  the  jjroblems  of 
our  time  unless  he  Is  powerful  and  expert  and 
organized.  Two  great  Independent  Institu- 
tions exist  In  our  society  today  which  qualify 
for  such  a  description.  One  is  business.  The 
other  is  the  great  university.  Business  under- 
stands the  here  and  now,  how  to  organize. 
how  to  respond  to  change,  how  to  survive 
under  attack,  and  how  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles— here  and  now. 

"Who  is  to  say  that  neighborhoods,  com- 
munities, the  states,  the  whole  nation  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  expertise — are  not  In 
need  of  the  capacity  for  quick  recognition  of 
danger,  for  flexible  response,  and  for  in- 
telligent and  rapid  change? 

"Education  has  in  its  classrooms,  at  all 
times,  the  future.  As  long  as  we  remain  an 
industrial  society,  and  as  long  as  education 
remains  the  important  key  to  advancement 
In  that  society,  the  universities  will  have 
within  their  walls  the  Establishment  of  the 
next  generation.  These  are  the  persons  who 
will  have  the  great  leverage  to  move  society 
or  to  hold  it  back.  The  influence  of  the  uni- 
versity upon  them  is  mescipably  great. 

"If.  then,  we  ought  to  be  reformers  and 
revolutionists,  what  ought  to  be  the  charac- 
ter of  our  response  to  this  uneasy  role?  To 
begin  with,  it  reems  cle.ir  to  me  that  our 
response  ought  somehow  to  approach  total 
response.  Our  concerned  revolutionaries  must 
include  (along  with  povernment  1  education. 
labor,  business,  and  the  church  Otherwise, 
the  task  will  fall  to  povernment  alone,  and 
the  Individual  will  sufler.  as  he  does  any  time 
one  single  group  in  society  calls  all  the  plays. 
Second,  the  response  must  be  for  change — 
and  not  for  'going  b;ick.'  Third,  tne  response 
mutit  be  not  only  appropriate  but  .xs  rapid 
as  the  changes  which  create  the  need.  We  no 
longer  have  forever  We  no  longer  have  other 
places  to  which  to  flee. 

"Finally,  the  response  must  be  made  iii 
self-interest,  never  in  selfish  interest  Not  a 
one  of  us  is  free  because  he  1;-  surrounded  by 
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others  who  liave  some  care  for  his  freedom. 
Our  true  self-interest  is  always  best  sought 
by  seeking  equally  the  true  interest  of  every 
other  man.  especially  those  of  least  advan- 
tice.  This  has  been  true  through  hlswry, 
where  the  pursuit  of  selfish  interest  has 
cither  finally  destroyed  or  enslaved  the  j)ur- 
.s.i'.T  lilni.sell, 

'The  chanpis  m  atiltude.  thoupht,  custom, 
and  action  whicti  are  now  called  tor  may  well 
be  unprecedented  in  history.  It  is  not  clear 
that  we  shall  make  them  in  lime.  If  we  do, 
11  will  be  because  we  m  busii;c.s.s  made  accu- 
r.ite  appraisal  ol  what  Is  required  of  us.  and 
led  t;ie  reform,  the  revolution,  and  neither 
t.i);K)Scd  il.  nor  left  it  to  others' 

I'his  seii.se  of  comnutineiil  to  t!ie  society 
around  liim  is  deeply  imbedded  in  Mr  Miller 
because  of  his  siroiig  religious  beliefs  .ind 
his  sen.se  that  Ijusine.ss  has  a  social  responsi- 
bility that  prows  out  of  the  moral  contract 
among  men  for  creating  and  m.uutaining  a 
just  and  healthful  scKiely  tor  all 

This  philfjsophy  of  the  individual  bu.siness- 
man's  responsibility  lor  the  pood  society  can 
be  seen  in  action  in  Columbus  where  Mr 
Miller  inspired  u  i>^)rt  ol  architectural  revolu- 
tion to  make  his  town  a  more  pleasant  and 
attractive  pliure  in  wliich  to  work  and  live. 
Not  only  were  many  ol  the  old  traditional 
Victorian  buildings  in  the  town  renovated, 
but  the  t<:)wn  has  become  a  showcase  of  some 
of  the  best  in  modern  architecture  Just  over 
thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Miller  set  up  the  Cum- 
mins Engine  Foundation  to  pay  design  costs 
if  his  fellow  townspeople  would  agree  Ui  use 
lop  architects  for  new  public  buildings.  The 
result  has  been  a  phenomenon  that  is  a  model 
and  inspiration  for  other  towns 

Tlirough  more  than  $2,000,000  In  seed 
money  from  the  foundation,  master  archi- 
tects fcuch  as  Eliel  Saarinen  and  his  son 
Ecro.  1.  M.  Pel,  John  Carl  Warnecke.  Harry 
Weese.  CUuinar  Birkett.s.  and  Alexander 
Girard,  among  many  others,  were  brought 
in  to  design  churches,  schools,  a  library,  a 
fire  station,  a  country  club  lor  the  town, 
and  several  offlce  bulldlnps  as  well  The  im- 
pact on  the  town,  its  sense  of  well-being,  its 
pride  in  Its  own  esthetics,  the  awareness  of 
emulation,  liave,  lit  the  opinion  of  most  of 
Columbus's  residents,  made  it  a  better  place 
to  live  and  enabled  It  to  attract  able,  young. 
educated  managers  to  work  there — helping 
the  Cummins  Engine  Company  and  other 
local  enterprises  to  obtain  the  talent  needed 
to  compete  successfully  in  national  and  in- 
ternational markets. 

In  addition  to  his  lifelonL'  Interest  In  arch- 
itecture. Mr.  Miller  has  lound  music  a  great 
personal  resource.  He  still  plays  at  home  reg- 
ularly on  his  Stradivarius  violin,  a  jjleasure 
that  he  shares  with  his  wife  imd  five  chil- 
dren along  -vilh  golf,  swlnmiinp,  and  sailing. 

The  \  aried  range  of  his  personal  ;uid  pro- 
fessional interests  seems  to  be  summed  up 
in  a  pragmatic,  ecumenical  attitude  toward 
the  world  around  him  which  has  influenced 
his  service  to  liis  church,  to  his  business,  to 
the  federal  povernment.  to  his  town,  and  to 
the  pood  !- jciety  m  which  he  so  strongly  be- 
lieves. 

The  public  service  accent  '.i  his  life  has 
also  been  influenced  by  the  high  v.-ilue  he 
has  always  set  on  the  role  of  hicher  (Kluca- 
tion  in  American  life,  Mr  Miller,  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  'V'ale  Corixjration  and  a  trustee  of 
Butler  University,  has  inve.'ted  much  time 
and  Ihoupht  in  strengthening  the  capacity 
of  the  university  to  r'ay  "^^  fullc.'-t  possible 
role. 

Obviously  he  is  a  versatile,  highly  pfliciput, 
and  creative  versitm  of  t!ie  busmess-ciiizen 
SR  regards  as  essential  to  the  search  for  a 
new  balance  and  equity  in  our  society  and 
for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
nation.  As  SR's  Businessman  ol  the  Year  for 
1968.  Mr.  Miller  blends  his  private  corporate 
interest  and  the  public  go<xl  In  our  economic 
democracy  in  a  way  that  seems  to  promise 
that  the  great  sklliE  and  resources  of  busi- 
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ness  will  be  mablllzed  in  ,i  revolutionary  tf- 
<"ri  t.)  help  soUe  ihe  grave  IIU  and  proble»n« 
Resetting  us.  and  thus  m-tlce  .i  lasting  c^n- 
trlbutli'n  not  only  to  our  progresa.  but '  to 
the   survival  of  our  society   and   mir   nation. 


The   Challenge   of    Educating   the    Under- 
educated  Mutt  Be  .Met  • 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE^ 
Thursddu    April   II.   19H8 

Mi     BENNEHT    Mr    Speaker,    I   have 

loiK'  been  challcnurd  by  the  need  to  edu- 

catr    the    illiterate    and    undereducated 

ijeople  ol  this  countiy  The  statistics  from 

the   military   dralt    speak   eloquently   ot 

the  need,  and  I  have  also  observed  the 

n-ed  on  a  con'  tilurnt  contact  basis  nrt  a 

lumber  of  occasions.  A  former  constitu- 

•nt    of    rtilhe.    Dr     .Joseph    Paiae,    now 

diiector  of  the  Urlian  Adult  Education 

Institute   lecently  shoard  me  some  nm- 

teiial  iie  ..    working  uith  jn  the  Drtrqit 

;uea    Their  obiectue  is  to  prepare  pef- 

laps  7.000  undereducated  people  in  thjit 

'•nt-ra!  :in':i  over  a  12-'.eek  period,  prc- 

>are  them  to  pass  the  ueneral  education 

•  quivalency  tests  through  a  high  school 

if  the  air  program  I  would  like  to  share 

itie  following  analysis  of   this  effort  l^ 

.ilaciiK  it  m  the  Record 

CCNttn    VAfm 
Propi>6al  ->1   the  UrbJii   \ault  Educ.itlou 
»lttute   to   Ueiclop   a.   High   Schixil   of   tlie 
Air    lOED  TV)     lor    the    Greater    Detrtjl 
.\re;»  I 

I  i'R<.>p<<.,A  !.i'm;.iary 
Tills  concepl  paper  ol  the  Urbau  Adi 
Eaucatlon  Institute  lUAEI)  is  Intended  to 
ae\«lop  between  UAKI  .md  local  orgnulzi- 
t lulls  and  .igenciea  .i  relationship  nl  niiitu(il 
I  Di'periitiun  whc  ein  the  competencies  und  rf- 
'jurces  ut  the  ■.iri?  i.iizatloii  and  agencies 
•i.oaia  combine  to  i-si-ibUsh  .md  support 
■jroaii  based  Qenera!  Kduc.itlon  Equivalency 
rests  lOEDi  oriented  TV  HlRh  School  lead- 
ing  to    .m   t-qunaleiuy   certincale 

.:       THE     PROBLEM 

There  is  a  direct  relatloiisiiip  betweeri 
education  and  poverty  This  is  especially 
u    today,    since    to    a    large    extent,    almost 

ory  available  Job  m  .jur  competitive  highly 
omplex  :ind  technological  bociety  requires 
-.onie  Jramin^;  or  at  least  the  ability  to  coni- 
iiuinicate  ertectively  In  .addition  and  <if 
equal  importance  for  holding  i  Job  is  tlie 
requirement  that  the  employee  nuderstiU^ 
anil  know  how  to  successlullv  cope  with  llle 
and  the  world  of  work 

An  estimated  33  million  .lUtilts  irtges  23-6S) 
■  iKl  seven  million  young  adults  lages  t8-;,!SJ) 
m  t.tie  United  States  have  ne. er  completecl 
tilgli  school  The  average  high  *chool  grad- 
uate receives  t25.0OO  00  more  m  lifetime  earit- 
ing  than  the  non-graduate  Many  people, 
because  <'  Uwlc  of  time  or  pportunity.  carl- 
iiot  enroll  in  evening  or  week-end  educa- 
tional courses  Furthermore  adults  may  te4l 
iii'omfortable   In  a   traditional   school 

our  nation  can  no  longer  anord  the  luxury 
>[  an  estimated  25  million  runcilonally  Il- 
literate adults,  nor  ran  It  atford  the  .ittentj- 
iiit  Individual  and  family  degradation  ger»- 
erally  .Lssociated  with  poverty  It  Is  est»- 
maied  that  there  .ire  roughly  23  million 
idults  m  the  United  States  today  who  have 
:alleu  l»  ."mplete  the  eighth  grnde  11  5  miii- 
llou  idults  with  less  than  a  ilxth  grade 
oUuoatlon  md  2.7  million  .idults  with  nO 
schooling  at  all 
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EXTFNSIONS  OF  RIMARKS 

In  I960,  according  to  the  VS  Censius. 
eUhteen  per  cent  ->f  Michigan's  population 
over  JS  years  of  age  had  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education  The  problem  of  under- 
educatlon  of  the  adult  population  in  Metro- 
p<illtan  Detroit  Is  of  major  concern  Accord- 
ing lo  the  1960  VS  Census,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  1  60O00O  for  the  City  of  De- 
troit roughly  648.000  persons  age  25  and 
above  had  not  completed  high  school  Of 
this  number  228.000  were  high  ^chlK.l  urop- 
ouU  !85.iXH)  had  completed  the  8th  grade 
and  1' 55.000  less  than  eighth  grade 

The  economic  loss  to  the  nation  of  each 
dropout  has  been  estimated  lo  be  more  than 
doubled  when  one  considers  reduced  liletlme 
ea^nln^.  smaller  tax  payments,  welfare  and 
nnemployn.cm  Oencnts  paid.  increased 
dellquency  iwice  the  illness  rate,  and  reduced 
piircha-ilng  powir  Tlie  economic  cost  ot 
Illiteracy  and  undereducatlon  is  estimated 
to  cost  the  United  Stales  economy  over 
*  I  (XI  000  ooo  00  per  year. 

1      ..i£EriNU    THE    Nr»:n 

Ti  meet  siirh  ^i  need,  this  unique  course 
h.»s  l>een  ilevdoped  to  help  viewers  pass  the 
OED  test  Fifty-iour  Mate  and  lerrltorlal 
departments  of  education  issue  an  equiva- 
lency lertminte  to  those  who  successfully 
complete  the  Qcnoral  Education  Development 
lOEDi  tests  prepared  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  At  the  present  lime,  the 
State  of  Michigan  does  not  t.ssuc  an  equiva- 
lency .  ertlftcate  Rather,  it  is  the  function 
of  a  local  agency  .\n  estimated  three  out  of 
four  mOlvlduals  who  actively  participate  in 
the  rv  High  School'  .md  do  ihe  accom- 
panying homework  who  will  be  in  a  position 
to  earn   tlieir  certificates 

The  course  lonslst.^  if  w  hul  Lour  l'>ssons 
of  Instruction  m  the  content  and  skiim  of 
five  required  .ireaji— 12  lessonx  in  each 
Engllih  grammar  Kencral  mathematics,  so- 
cial studies    natural  sciences  and  literature 

The  three  main  objectives  of  the  course 
are 

To  'each  the  major  concepts  basic  to  an 
understanding  of  each  of  ihe  hve  subjects 
in  preparation  for  passage  of  the  OED 

To  improve  the  »klll»  in\olved  in  effective 
reading,  problem-solving  and  Engll.ih  usage, 
to  a  level  where  they  could  successfully  com- 
plete the  OED. 

ro  encourage  renewed  Interest  m  educa- 
tion by  reviewing  and  developing  further 
skills  of  lenrning  thrL-'ugh  Independent  study 
and  other  ongoing  progr.nmx  after  comple- 
tion of  the  OED 

Hopefully,  the  fiUflUnienl  of  these  objec- 
tives will  lesult  in  a  broMdenlng  of  coping 
.*kllls   .md   increased    employablllty 

"TV  High  School  '  was  developed  by  the 
Maii.'M.wer  Education  Iii«.titute  of  the  Foun- 
dation Oh  Automation  and  Cmptovment  in 
New  York  CUv 

Dr  Paige  .s  remarks  at  the  April  con- 
vention of  the  National  Science  Teach- 
er s  .Association  are  condensed  as  follows: 

1  '.a'-NtR.*; 
My  ili:>cussion  today  is  o.vsed  i.Mi  my  expe- 
riences with  the  Element.iry  Science  Project 
and  with  a  NASA  .Sponsored  Space  Literary 
Project  I  win  discuss  classroom  dvnamlcs 
in  the  teaching  of  science  a»  relates  to  the 
following 

I    The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

2.  Tendency  to  Dehumani/e  Science 

3    Chance  and  Uncertilnty  in  Science 

2      TUt    KOl.r    ..V    THE    rrACIIER 

Tlie  classroom  teacher  U  the  key  to  class- 
room dynamic*,  whether  in  science  or  m 
some  other  area  This  is  so  regardle&s  of  the 
academic  achievement  level  or  general  abil- 
ity of  the  studeiiLs  Exciting  .md  dynamic 
teachers  generally  h.ne  exciting  and  dynamic 
cla.sses  My  limited  research  .-cems  to  suggest 
a  close  correlation  between  teacher  dynamics 
and  ;>upil  motivation  .md  performance  There 
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lire  luindreds  of  exclUng  things  that  we  can 
do  with  our  pupils  In  the  chui.sroom  to  de- 
\elop  basic  .science  competencies  as  well  .is 
undersuindlngs  of  science  concepts  We  can 
do  most  ..f  the  things  that  I  have  in  mind 
without  spccl.ilized  or  expensive  equipment 
I  like  to  'hUik  i.f  the  classroom,  and  \is 
natural  physical  t-nvlronment  as  an  inter- 
esting laboratory  Here  we  have  l.ibles  md 
chilrs.  chalk  boards,  electricity.  Iron  and 
st*el.  and  varying  other  obJect.s  both  known 
to  and  of  Interest  to  many  of  the  -stiulent.s 
I  believe  that  an  effective  teacher  might 
elect  to  organize  and  begin  his  .science  class. 
at  least  initially.  :iround  these  natural  en- 
vironmental settings  In  this  way.  we  cm 
demonstrate  the  basic  simplicity  of  science. 
Us  d.iy-to-day.  hour-to-hmir  dynamics  We 
can  demonstrate  that  science  is  what  people 
do.  Its  methods  and  nature  are  Interwoven  ui 
the  "how  "  and    "wliy"  we  do  It 

:l.    TENDENCY    TO    DEHUMANIZE    .SCIENCE 

I  liave  .(  strong  feeling  that  we  are  experi- 
encing what  appears  to  be  a  dehumanlimg 
conspiracy  on  the  part  ol  some  of  us  who 
leach  science  Of  course,  the  conspiracy  is 
not  a  deliberate  ..ne  I  believe  that  the  H>i- 
tlon  of  objectivity  m  science  might  not  be 
«def|Uately  understood  by  .i  lot  ol  us  And.  a 
result,  in  our  attempt  to  develop  attitudes 
'.nth  respect  to  how  scientists  think  and  act 
we  inadvertently  strip  the  scientist  of  many 
of  his  basic  qualities  or  attributes  and  :n 
doing  so.  we  make  him  more  a  robot  than  a 
man.  at  least  in  the  eves  of  some  of  our  young 
people  I  want  to  emphasise  that  I  am  in- 
deed supportive  of  our  basic  Ide.is  with  re- 
spect to  scientific  inquiry  .md  cxponnienta- 
iion  In  science. 

We  ought  to  emphasize  that  scientlst-s  ,,re 
people  and  that  they  do  people  things  They 
have  warmth,  emotion  or  feeling  They  have 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  good  .md  bad 
days,  just  .is  other  people  do  They  make 
mist.ikes  both  personally  and  in  the  labo- 
ratory Their  sunple  mist  ikes  ,ire  probably 
fewer,  and  their  errors  are  probably  fewer, 
whether  errors  In  personal  Judgment  predic- 
tion, or  procedure  This  is  so,  by  .md  l.iri;p 
because  of  the  way  the  sclenUst  approaches 
his  work.  In  other  viords.  his  operational 
strategy  Is  planned  and  deliberate  r.ither 
than  by  chance,  as  is  often  the  case  of 
many  non-sclentists.  In  this  context,  the 
young  student  might  better  understand  ruch 
Jargon   as 

.1.  One  might  conclude  from  the  data 
that 

b  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  it  is  sug- 
gesied  that 

c    One  would  think  that 

d    One  could  conclude  that 

e  The  findings  seem  to  support  the  notion 
that  .X 

On  issues  which  lend  themselves  to  ex- 
psession  of  delmite  [kjuus  of  views.  I  believe 
the  teacher  should  .solicit  and  encourage 
sell  expression  and  dlulogue  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  as  people — scientists  take  po- 
sitions on  Issues  just  like  other  people  In 
this  regard  It  is  suggested  that  dialogue 
be  encouraged  to  solicit  from  the  students 
such  expressions  as: 

•  I  believe  that     .  .'■ 
I  am  not  sure    .  ." 

T  think  that 
I  am  inclined  to  believe 

"1  do  not  agree    .    " 

•I  like  this 

'It  appears  to  me  that 

My  experience  with  young  children  and 
with  students  at  the  college  levels  has  con- 
vinced me  that  we  are  really  'short-chang- 
ing '  the  country,  denying  it  of  so  many  won- 
derf.il  potential  young  scientists,  by  con- 
tinuing to  dehumanize  science,  by  innocently 
and  incorrectly  Implying  that  scientists  are 
mechanical  beings — a  type  of  cniputenzed 
maverick,  cold,  exact,  precise,  .ind  without 
emotions  or  feelings 
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4      CHANCE    AND    INCERTAINTY    IN     SCIENCE 

So  much  science  has  to  do  with  chance 
and  uncertainly,  and  good  science  teaching 
ought  to  emphasize  this  Good  science  ought 
to  emphasize  the  tentative  nature  of  sci- 
ence, as  we  know  It  today 


Maryland  Leads  the  Nation  Toward  State 
Constitutional  Reform 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14.  the  voters  of  Marj'land  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  a  proposed  new  State  constitu- 
tion. I  strongly  suppoit  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  I  urRe  Marylanders  to  vote  in 
favor  of  its  adoption. 

My  jjersonal  supixirt  for  the  proposed 
new  constitution  primarily  is  based  on 
my  belief  that  its  adoption  will,  for  Mary- 
land directly  and  for  the  Nation  through 
example,  help  stop  the  flow  of  power  and 
taxes  to  Washington.  In  recent  years 
many  respected  and  resjwnsible  groups — 
from  chambers  of  commerce  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  from  congressional  com- 
mittees to  the  State  legislatures  them- 
selves— have  intensively  examined  the 
problems  facing  State  government.  Each 
and  every  one  of  these  groups  has  con- 
cluded that  modern  State  constitutions 
to  replace  the  present  decades-old  char- 
ters are  the  missing  prerequisite  to  reju- 
venating the  States  as  effective  partners 
m  the  federal  .'system. 

The  new  constitution  Maryland  voters 
are  asked  to  approve  on  May  14  is  badly 
needed  if  our  State  is  to  be  run  effectively 
and  efficiently.  Under  the  old  constitu- 
tion, many  of  the  mechanisms  necessary 
for  efficiency  are  lacking.  Lines  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  are  obscure  so 
that  voters  have  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
curately knowing  whom  to  blame  when 
they  are  dissati.sfied  with  the  operation 
of  their  government. 

The  proposed  new  constitution,  on  the 
other  har.d,  provides  clear  governmental 
mandates  It  puts  responsibility  where  it 
belongs.  It  provides  new  tools  to  deal  with 
complex  jjroblems.  and  it  is  drawn  in 
broad  flexible  terms  that  can  stand  the 
test  of  time.  It  also  presen-es  those  gov- 
ernmental features  which  have  proven 
effective. 

Effective  State  tiovernment  is  impor- 
tant to  citizens  in  at  least  two  direct 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  all  well 
aware  that  State  government  is  costing 
us  more  and  more  money.  The  new  con- 
stitution will  in.sure  that  we  get  more 
out  of  the  money  that  is  to  be  ,=;pent. 
Eflicient  State  government  can  be  ex- 
I'tctcd  to  produce  more  for  every  dollar 
It  .spends  The  second  direct  benefit  in 
making  State  government  effective  is 
that  the  State  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  provide  an  alternative  to  the  drift  of 
all  governmental  power  to  Washington. 
.Ml  too  often,  the  Federal  Government  is 
forced  to  act  because  the  States  are  too 
ineffective  to  act.  The  new  Marj'land 
con.stitution  will  equip  Marjiand  to  be 
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the  effective  government  that  the  foun- 
ders of  our  country  visualized. 

Maryland  owes  the  success  of  its  con- 
stitutional convention  to  a  number  of 
farsighted  and  industrious  leaders:  to 
former  Gov.  J,  Millard  Tawes.  who  put 
the  convention  machinery  in  motion 
nearly  5  years  ago:  to  the  citizen-mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Maryland  Constitu- 
tional Convention  Commission,  which 
worked  intensively  for  2  years  to  compile 
a  585-page  study  of  the  i^rescnt  constitu- 
tion with  documentation  and  recom- 
mendations for  needed  changes;  and  to 
the  142  citizen-delegates  from  all  walks 
of  life,  elected  by  the  people  on  a  non- 
partisan basis,  who  met  in  Annapolis 
fi-om  September  12  of  last  year  until  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  to  draft  tliis  new  con- 
stitution. 

Maryland's  convention — in  its  broad 
representation,  the  high  quality  of  its 
individual  delegates,  and  its  remarkable 
freedom  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Mary- 
land's needs — is  already  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  We  can  maintain  the 
momentum  of  our  State's  leadersliip  by 
adopting  the  new  constitution. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions most  frequently  beirig  asked  by 
Marylanders  about  the  proposed  new 
constitution. 

Many  of  the  questions  have  arisen  out 
of  sincere  efforts  by  citizens  and  officials 
to  insure  that  the  new  constitution  will 
IJrovide  good  government.  Unfortunately, 
a  number  of  the  questions  have  been 
raised  because  some  opponents  of  the 
new  constitution  with  vested  interests 
have  spread  deliberately  erroneous  and 
frightening  information.  This  misleading 
information  can  only  be  combated  if 
citizens  have  an  understanding  of  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  i)roposed 
new  constitution.  I  want  today  to  answer 
all  questions  in  the  hope  that  Maryland- 
ers will  thereby  be  better  able  to  make 
the  important  decision  facing  them  on 
May  14. 

Will  the  new  constitution  raise  the 
cost  of  State  government? 

This  question  can  probably  best  be  an- 
swered in  the  words  of  formef  Go\ernor 
Tawes.  He  has  said  that  "the  cost  of 
implementation  would  be  minimal'  and 
that  "in  the  long  lun.  thanks  to  greater 
government  efficiency,  ratification  of  the 
new  constitution  will  in  all  jn'obability 
save  money  for  the  people  of  Maryland." 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  cost  esti- 
mates presented  to  the  iseople  of  Mao- 
land.  Unfortunately,  several  of  these 
have  been  exaggerated  estimates.  For  in- 
stance, the  estimate  submitted  by  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Potthast.  of  the  comptroller's 
office,  presents  figures  which  are  prossly 
overdrawn  and  which  are  completely 
divorced  from  reality. 

The  most  responsible  detailed  estimate 
which  has  been  t;iven  of  the  potential 
costs  of  the  new  constitution  has  been 
supplied  by  Dr.  Paul  D.  Cooper,  director, 
State  fiscal  research  bureau.  In  his  care- 
fully documented  report.  Dr  Cooper  con- 
ch.'.des  that  the  maximum  continuing 
annual  increase  in  cost  that  could  be 
attributable  to  the  new  constitution  is 
less  than  $2.5  million.  He  further  fioes  on 
to  state  that  the  new  constitution,  rather 
than  resulting  in  additional  cost,  may 
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\ery  likely  result  in  "a  long-term  overall 
reduction  in  net  annual  cost." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  $2.5 
million  maximum  cost  estimated  by  Dr 
Cooper  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  cost 
of  a  1-mile  extension  of  the  Jones  Falls 
Expressway  in  Baltimore  City,  and  it  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  pre.'-enl  cost  uf 
building  one  and  a  half  miles  of  modern 
highway.  On  the  basis  of  estimated 
Maryland  population  in  1970,  the  S2..") 
million  would  be  5  cents  per  person  per 
month. 

I.  lor  one,  am  (ertaln  tliat  even  i: 
under  tlie  new  constitution  we  do  not 
spend  less,  we  will  uel  more  out  of  the 
money  that  is  spent.  In  1867.  when  the 
inesent  Maryland  constitution  was 
written,  total  expenditures  through  the 
State  treasury  was  $2,574,000.  By  1900. 
this  figure  had  grown  only  to  $3,481,000. 
But.  by  1967,  net  State  di.sbur.sements 
had  climbed  astronomically  to  $915,- 
800,000.  Yet  this  money  is  being  spent  by 
a  '-overnmental  mechanism  that  is  over 
100  years  old  and  jjlainly  inefficient  I  am 
,'-uie  that  the  efficient  State  I'overnment 
established  by  the  new  constitution  will 
be  able  to  get  far  more  out  of  every  dollar 
that  is  S!)eni, 

Will  the  iJioposed  constitution  n-quiie 
new  courthouses  to  be  constructed  in 
( ach  county? 

Although  the  proposed  con.stitution  re- 
structures the  State  judicial  system,  it 
docs  not  require  the  construction  of  any 
new  facilities. 

The  new  court  system  will  not  alter  the 
l-reexisting  need  foi'  new  courtroom 
.space  in  such  places  as  Baltimore  City. 
New  snace  lias  been  desi^erately  needed 
there  lor  at  least  5  years.  The  city  has 
I'v'novated  an  office  building  in  the 
\icinity  of  the  existing  courthou.se  to 
meet  some  of  the  urgent  space  needs. 
For  some  time  however,  the  suiJieme 
bench  oi  Baltimore  City  lias  been  work- 
uii;  lo  develop  fonnal  plans  lor  a  new 
courthouse  and  that  courthouse  will  be 
required  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  iiroposed  constitution  is  ratified. 

ir  Xho  jjroixjsed  constitution  is  ratified. 
all  court  facilities  will  be  maintained  by 
the  State.  Present  facilities  erected  by 
counties  will  eiti:;er  have  to  be  sold  or 
rented  to  tlie  State.  Tiie  pirjijosed  c.n- 
stitution  will  shift  tlie  burden  of  main- 
taining or  constructiim  court  laciIitif-> 
from  the  local  or  county  governments  ti 
the  State.  Sucli  a  system  of  unified  State 
courts  has  been  lonrr  advocated  by  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  .ludicial  adminis- 
tration. It  has  worked  well  in  tliosc  Statos 
which  have  adopted  it. 

Will  the  new  constitution  cau.so  ex- 
isting counties  to  be  swallowed  up  in  re- 
.uional  governments? 

No.  The  proposed  new  constitution  pro- 
\  ides  that  no  county  may  annex  the  ter-  '^ 
ritory  of  any  other  county  or  Baltimore 
City  until  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting  separately  in  each  county. 
This  is  a  far  greater  protection  tlian  the 
equivalent  iJiovision  for  referendum  in 
the  present  constitution,  which  allows 
only  the  \oters  of  the  area  affected  to 
vote,  instead  of  the  voters  of  each  county 
affected. 

Fuithermore.  the  structure  of  county 
government  and  changes  in  the  struc- 
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tuif  jf  county  coveniment  can  bc adopt- 
ed only  by  a  similar  majority  vote  In  the 
county 

Just  AS  IS  true  under  the  present  con- 
stitution, multicounty  government  units 
may  be  established  by  the  uenernl  a'isem- 
bly.  but  in  the  nfw  ronstitutif)n  the  gen- 
eral assembly  is  si)eclfloally  authorized 
to  provide  for  a  refeiendum  or  several 
referendoiii.s  on  any  law  establishuig  or 
affectmt;  the  i)o\vers  of  a  popularly  elect- 
ed '('presenlative  retilonal  t:ovornment 

In  addition,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion interfD^emmental  authorities  are 
not  ijiven  the  power  to  impose  taxes 
Thi.s  power  i.s  retained  in  tlie  ncneral 
assembly  or  in  ixipularly-elected  repre- 
sentative local  novernments. 

ThiLs  Maryland  citl^en>  arc  elven  sub- 
stantial protections  acnin'-t  units  of  gov-' 
enunent  Ahich  they  do  not  want   At  the 
.same  time    there  is  sufficient  flexibility 
In  the  propo.^ed  new  constitution  so  that! 
Mnrylanders  will  be  able  to  takr-  advan- 
tage of  the  pCDiiomies  and  conveniences 
which  may  tluw  from  iinde:  tatcinc;  some 
functions  or  services  on   .i   multicounty: 
bas-.s    ReE;ional  units  miiht  be  able  to 
handle   such    problems    as    pollution    or 
transportation,  or  provide  such  services 
as  -.evvaae  or  aater    .'.  1th  a  hisher  desrce  j 
of  I'fflciencv  and  nt   i  lower  cost  Yet  the 
Marvland    tradition    of    county    Kovem- 
ment  is  preserved  and.  in  fact,  strength- 
ened   bv    other    provisions   of    the    new  | 
constitution  | 

What  etTecf  will  t'.ie  new  constitution' 
have  on  the  power  of  local  government '' 

The  new  constitution  will  -ub.stantially 
increase  the  power  of  local  government 
Government  of  the  counties  is  placed 
within  the  counties  and  put  closer  to 
the  people  of  the  counties  The  coun- 
ties are  triven  :reater  power  to  meet  their 
loccil  problems 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  constitution' 
reqiure.s  that  each  county  have  a  coun- 
ty chai  ter  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
by  July  1,  1970  Thus,  by  that  date,  each  ^ 
county  will   be   required   to   ha-.e   home| 
rule 

Under  the  present  constitution  local 
laws  for  most  counties  are  made  by  the 
general  as.sembly   These  local  laws  con- 
sume  a   rrreat   deal   of   legislative   time. 
re<iuinnK  local  delegations  to  hold  spe- 
cial hearings    :ipart  from  consideration! 
of  statewide  matter^,  and  clving  rise  to 
leKislative  courtesy  by  which  a  local  bill| 
is  passed  upon  the  recommendation  ofi 
the    county    delegation    introducing    it. 
often  without  thorough  conslcleration  by 
oth.er  members  of  the  general  assembly 

The  home  rule  provided  for  counties 
in  the  new  constitution  will  enable  coun- 
ties to  deal  more  tlTectively  -vith  their 
local  problems  at  the  county  level,  with- 
out having  to  cle!)end  on  the  '.'eneral  as- 
sembly to  act  in  the  matter  The  judicial 
powers  are  excluded  from  the  broad 
posvrs  i^ranted  to  the  iiome  rule  coun- 
ties, and  a  county  may  exercise  onlj* 
those  new  taxing  powers  granted  to  it  by^ 
the  sieneral  as-sembly.  but  retains  thosel 
taxing  poweis  which  It  now  has.  unless: 
any  of  those  powers  are  denied  to  it  by 
the  general  assembly  The  general  as- 
ernbly  may  also  speficially  deny  other 
powers  to  the  counties,  should  this  be 
necessary. 
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In  addition  to  mcrea-sina  county 
powers,  the  new  constitution  aLso  In- 
creases the  iH>wers  of  other  kx"al  sub- 
divisions A  provision  of  the  new  consti- 
tution permits  unit-s  of  local  government 
to  agree  or  cooperate  among  themselves, 
or  with  uints  of  government  outside  the 
State,  or  with  the  Federal  Government 
This  power  will  allow  governmental  units 
with  mutual  problems  to  act  conjunc- 
tively for  greater  efTcctiveness  It  will 
also  allow  locdl  unit.s  to  receive  direct 
Federal  funding  for  projects  The  gen- 
eral as.sembly  has  the  authority  to  re- 
stilct  the  use  of  this  iwwer 

I.s  the  new  legislative  framework  iio- 
ing  to  be  any  better  tlian  the  old  one? 

The  delegates  t<j  the  constitutional 
conviiition  chose  to  preserve  Maryland's 
traditional  two-house  neneial  a.ssembly 
becau.sc  the  checks  and  balance.^  the  au- 
tomatic recon.siderntlon  of  legislation, 
and  the  varying  legislative  i)erspectives 
inherent  In  two  houses  produce  a  higher 
quality  of  legislation  for  Maryland. 

Statistics  show  that  as  many  as  a 
quarter  of  the  bllLs  passed  by  one  house 
of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  are 
altered  or  rejected  by  the  second  house 
Overly  hasty  and  poorly  considered  ac- 
tions .)f  one  house  have  on  n  number  of 
important  occasions  been  blocked  by  the 
second  house  In  addition,  the  require- 
ment of  action  m  two  houses  creates  a 
timr  lag  that  gives  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land an  additional  opiwrturuty  to  make 
their  views  known  to  the  legislators, 

Thus,  the  convention  delegates  felt 
that  the  real  need  weus  not  to  abandon 
bicameralism,  but  rather,  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  legislative  oix-ralions 
Therefore,  they  took  a  number  of  steps 
to  increase  legislative  efficiency  and  to 
insure  that  the  legislature  has  sufficient 
ixtwer  to  operate  as  an  effective  check 
upon  the  executive  branch.  Major  im- 
provements in  the  legislative  brancli  in- 
clude lengthening  the  tiencraJ  a.ssembly 
session  to  give  legislators  adequate  time 
to  con.sider  the  mounting  number  of  bills, 
reducing  the  size  of  the  general  assembly 
to  increase  efficient  operation  and  reduce 
costs,  giving  the  general  assembly  greater 
fiscal  control  through  the  postaudit  ijow- 
or.  and  relieving  the  general  assembly 
of  the  burden  ol  a  great  deal  of  local  leg- 
islation. 

Other  improvements  were  made  to  in- 
crease legislative  visibility  and  responsi- 
Wlity  These  include  the  establishment  of 
a  mandatory  regular  redistrlcting  and 
reapportionment  schedule  to  insure 
proper  representation,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  single  member  districts  in  both 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  delegates.  In 
addition,  the  propo.sed  constitution  has 
new  provisions  which  prohibit  secret 
votes  in  the  general  assembly,  require 
that  final  committee  votes  be  recorded, 
and  lequire  that  the  general  assembly 
adoiir  a  code  of  ethics  and  regulate  con- 
flict,"-,  of  interest. 

Wlfat  will  be  the  eflcct  of  reducing  the 
size  of  the  yeneral  assembly? 

The  new  constitution  limits  the  gen- 
eral iissembly  to  a  maximum  of  160  mem- 
bers 120  in  the  house  of  delegates  and 
40  i:i  the  State  senate  This  is  a  25-seat 
reduction  from  the  present  size  of  the 
general  assembly. 
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The  princl!>al  efftct  of  this  reduction 
will  be  to  increase  the  ttflclency  of  the 
legislaturt  and  reduce  its  costs  With  a 
smaller  nunib»-r  of  legislators,  the  i;en- 
eral  as.sembly  can  i^e  expected  to  oper- 
ate more  ecunomically.  both  in  terms  of 
time  and  money,  in  the  development  of 
legislation. 

The  reduction  in  size  m  the  legisla- 
ture will,  of  course,  be  proportionately 
.spread  throughout  the  State 

Wliat  do  single  meniber  legislative 
districts  "  mean? 

.\  .ingle  member  district  is  a  leeisla- 
tlve  district  represented  by  only  one  leg- 
islator Such  a  district  will  be  smaller 
m  size  than  today  s  district,  and  the  leg- 
islators will  be  clo.ser  lo  the  people  of 
the  di.strict. 

The  new  constitution  s|)ecifies  that 
members  of  the  hoiuse  of  delegates  and 
of  the  State  senate  shall  be  elected  from 
sin.le  member  districts  Therefore,  if  the 
new  <onstituti(3n  is  adopted,  each  Mai-y- 
lander  will  be  in  a  senate  district  rep- 
resented by  one  senator  and  a  delegate 
district  represented  by  one  delegate. 
Deleuatc  districts  will  be  one-third  the 
.size  of  senatorial  districts.  Ra.sed  on 
1970  [xipulation  estimates  each  delegate 
will  represent  approximately  33.000  peo- 
ple and  each  senator  approximately 
100.000  people 

This  system  is  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  present  system  Currently,  for  in- 
stance, a  single  district  for  the  house  of 
delegates  may  include  over  1200,000  peo- 
ple, and  persons  in  that  district  may  elect 
as  manv  as  eitzht  delegates. 

The  single  member  district  system  is 
designed  t.o  increa.se  the  visibility  and 
responsibility  of  leinslalors  to  each  \oler. 
Instead  of  r.oing  to  the  polls  and  facing 
a  long  list  of  unfamiliar  names  when  he 
.selects  legislators  to  represent  him.  the 
voter  will  need  to  know  the  names  of 
only  one  candidate  for  delegate  and  one 
for  senator  It  will  also  be  easier  for 
voters  subsequently  to  follow  and  ap- 
praise the  actions  of  their  rei)resentative 
in  Afinapolis.  Finally,  single  member  dis- 
tricts are  desirable  becau.sc  they  arc  less 
subiect  to  control  rif  machine  ix)liticians. 

Does  the  new  constitution  give  too 
much  ix)wer  to  the  Governor? 

No  The  Governor  is  uuven  the  authori- 
ty neces.sarv  to  administer  the  executive 
branch  of  the  State  government  effi- 
ciently and  resix)nsib!y  However,  he  is 
not,  given  dictatorial  ;x)wer  over  State 
government  The  authority  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  is.  for  instance,  increased 
at  least  as  much  as  is  the  authority  of 
the  Governor,  and  this  increase  will 
counterbalance  the  increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's authority 

Both  the  new  and  the  jircseni  consti- 
tution recogniz.e  that  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State  is  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor, that  he  is  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  State,  and  that  he  is  elected 
by  the  people  to  perform  the  executive 
functioTis.  If  he  is  to  be  held  accountable 
for  the  performance  of  these  functions, 
he  must  have  the  tools  of  modern  man- 
agement necessary  to  perform  the  func- 
tions for  which  he  is  elected 

Yet  under  the  present  constitution  an 
important  element  of  the  executive  power 
is  vested  m  a  board  of  public  works  The 
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Governor  is  a  minority  member  of  this 
board  and  can  be  outvoted  by  other 
members  of  the  board  of  public  works. 
Consequently,  the  new  constitution  re- 
places the  present  board  of  public  works 
with  a  new  board  of  review.  The  board  of 
review  will  consist  of  the  Governor,  an 
appointee  of  the  Governor,  aiid  the 
comptroller.  This  board  will  have  the 
powers  prescribed  by  the  legislature, 
such  as  approving  State  contracts.  The 
Governor's  appointment  power  will  tend 
to  give  him  control  of  the  board,  but.  of 
course,  the  board's  strength  will  be  lim- 
ited by  the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the 
legislature.  The  actions  of  the  board 
will  also  be  subject  lo  public  scrutiny, 
since  all  of  its  decisions  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  public  under  the  new  consti- 
tution. The  board  will  not  be  under  the 
Governor's  thumb  &ince  a  member  of  the 
board  will  be  the  comptroller.  The  comp- 
troller will  be  an  independent,  separately 
elected  official  who  can  act  as  a  watch- 
dog, and  who  cannot  be  fired  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  present  constitution  has  resulted 
in  tremendous  inefficiency  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch.  Under 
the  present  constitution,  the  initiation 
of  reorganizations  in  the  executive  agen- 
cies is  exclusively  in  the  control  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  new  constitution, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  the  general 
assembly  to  reorganize  the  executive 
agencies  into  no  more  than  20  principal 
departments  and  it  then  gives  the  Gov- 
ernor authority  to  initiate  subsequent 
reorganization  within  these  departments, 
subject  to  disapproval  by  the  legislature. 
The  Governor  is  permitted  greater  lati- 
tude to  appoint  department  heads  to  im- 
plement the  policies  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

These  revisions  in  the  Governor's  au- 
thority are  extremely  important.  They 
are  designed  to  allow  the  Governor  to 
operate  the  State's  government  more  ef- 
ficiently, more  economically,  and  more 
responsibly.  If  the  Governor  is  deprived 
of  this  authority,  it  is  difficult  to  blame 
him  for  poor  government.  If  he  is  given 
this  authority,  it  is  much  more  reason- 
able to  hold  him  responsible. 

Does  the  new  constitution  deprive 
voters  of  the  right  to  elect  judges? 

No.  Under  the  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion, after  his  initial  appointment  a 
judge  must  stand  for  election  every  8 
years.  Under  the  present  constitution 
after  his  initial  appointment  a  judge 
stands  for  election  every  15  years. 

The  important  difference  is  that  under 
the  new  constitution  a  judge  will  be  run- 
ning against  his  own  record,  not  another 
candidate.  The  question  on  the  ballot  will 
be  stated:  Shall  Judge  X  be  retained  in 
office?"  and  the  voters  will  vote  "Yes" 
or  "No."  If  a  majority  of  voters  vote 
"Yes."  the  judge  is  retained  for  8  addi- 
tional years.  If  a  majority  vote  "No,"  a 
new  judge  is  selected.  To  assist  voters  a 
secret  poll  of  lawyers  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  question  and  this  is  to  be  published 
prior  lo  the  election,  thereby  giving  the 
I)ublic  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  those 
who  know  best  the  judge's  qualifications 
and  record. 

The  system  of  electing  judges  in  eflfect 
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under  the  present  constitution  raises  sev- 
eral problems.  Either  the  judge  runs  un- 
opposed so  that  he  cannot  be  voted  out 
of  office  or  the  judge  is  forced  to  operate 
a  political  campaign  against  a  partisan 
opponent,  and  thereby  is  forced  to  en- 
gage in  political  activities  completely  in- 
compatible with  the  high  level  of  justice 
which  we  desire  for  Maryland.  The  new 
constitution  remedies  this  situation  by 
insuring  that  in  every  election,  there  will 
be  a  choice.  'Voters  can  always  vote  "No  ' 
for  a  judge  and  he  will  be  out  of  office. 
At  the  same  time  the  new  constitution 
insures  that  partisan  politics  will  be  kept 
out  of  our  court  system.  No  longer  will 
judges  be  required  to  run  in  iiarty 
primaries  or  be  forced  into  political  cam- 
paigns against  partisan  opponents. 

Nor  will  able  men  be  hesitant  to 
accept  judicial  positions  in  Maryland. 
Today,  because  Maryland's  judges  are 
required  to  retain  judicial  office  by 
winning  partisan  elections  against  par- 
tisan opponents,  men  of  high  legal  cali- 
ber sometimes  are  dissuaded  from  ac- 
cepting judicial  office.  They  realize  that 
their  judicial  tenure  may  be  limited,  not 
by  the  wisdom  of  their  judgments,  but 
by  the  winds  of  party  politics.  I  know 
personally  of  instances  when  able  Mary- 
land judges  were  swept  out  of  office,  not 
because  they  were  incompetent,  but  be- 
cause they  were  caught  in  a  partisan 
landslide.  The  new  constitution  retains 
the  ultimate  control  over  judicial  tenure 
in  the  electorate,  but  eliminates  those 
aspects  of  partisan  politics  which  are  not 
relevant  to  judicial  tenure. 

Why  does  the  new  constitution  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  courts  which  now 
exist? 

Maryland's  present  court  .system  is  a 
jumble  of  courts  with  different  names, 
organization,  and  jurisdiction.  For  the 
most  part,  these  courts  operate  on  a 
county-by-county  basis,  without  central 
administrative  coordination. 

The  result  of  Maryiand's  present 
hodgepodge  is  the  Inefficient  use  of 
judicial  manpower,  confusion,  and  waste 
of  time,  effort,  and  money  on  the  jjart 
of  litigants,  their  lawyers,  and  the  judi- 
cial system. 

Fortunately,  most  of  us  never  cross  the 
threshold  of  a  courtroom  for  more  than 
a  tourist's  visit.  But  those  who  do  become 
involved  in  Maryland's  present  judicial 
machinery  find  it  unsatisfactory.  In 
1965-66,  for  instance,  an  average  Mary- 
land litigant  had  to  wait  from  1 '  2  to  2  4 
years  before  a  juiy  could  decide  his  case. 

To  correct  these  problems,  the  new 
constitution  establishes  a  uniform  court 
system,  more  understandable  to  the  ordi- 
nary citizen. 

The  new  system  will  involve  four  levels 
of  courts.  The  top  two  levels  will  be 
appellate  courts,  as  at  present.  The  third 
level  will  be  known  as  the  superior  court. 
There  will  be  at  least  one  resident  judge 
of  the  superior  court  in  each  county  and 
in  Baltimore  City. 

The  fourth  tier  wUl  be  the  district 
court.  Again,  there  will  be  at  least  one 
resident  district  court  judge  in  each 
county  and  in  Baltimore  City.  These 
courts  will  replace  the  nimierous  so- 
called  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction — for 
example,  orphan's  courts,  people's  courts, 
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municipal  courts,  trial  magistrate's 
courts,  and  justices  of  the  i)eace — now 
existing. 

It  is  in  these  courts  of  limited  jurisdic- 
tion that  the  greater  number  of  our  citi- 
zens come  face  to  face  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  since  these  courts 
handle  small  claims,  traffic  violations, 
and  minor  criminal  charges.  These 
courts  today  are.  in  many  instances, 
served  by  only  jjart-lime  judges  who 
often  are  without  legal  training.  Tlie 
courts  are  also  frequently  without  ade- 
quate facilities.  These  courts  operate 
with  varying  procedures  that  can  trap 
the  unsuspecting  litigant.  And  the  stand- 
ard of  justice  may  unfortunately  vary 
from  court  to  court  and  county  to  county. 

In  contrast,  the  district  court  in  the 
proposed  new  constitution  will  oonsisi.  of 
fully  qualified  judges  devoting  full  time 
lo  their  jobs.  There  will  be  at  least  one 
of  these  judges  in  each  county.  Tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  will  be  uniform 
throughout  the  State. 

If  in  the  more  ix)pulous  counties  It 
seems  desirable  for  a  district  court  10 
function  with  different  judges  having 
different  specialities,  this  division  of 
functions  will  not  be  ijrohibited  by  the 
new  constitution. 

The  resuli  of  these  changes  in  the 
court  system  should  be  more  etllcient  and 
more  satisfactory  justice  for  all  Mary- 
land litigants. 

Is  it  true  that  the  new  constitution 
abolishes  the  offices  of  clerk  and  sheriff? 

No.  The  proposed  new  constitution  does 
not  abolish  cither  of  these  offices. 

With  regard  to  clerks,  the  new  con- 
stitution provides  that  the  clerk  of  both 
the  court  of  appeals  and  the  intermedi- 
ate appellate  court  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  chief  .judge  of  each  court.  The 
clerk  of  the  new  superior  court  in  each 
county  IS  lo  be  selected  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  assembly.  The 
^'eneral  assembly  is  free  to  provide  that 
such  clerks  shall  be  elected.  The  clerks 
of  the  new  district  courts  in  each  county 
are  to  be  appointed  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  court  rule.  Appropriate  tran- 
sitional provisions  are  made  for  the 
transfer  of  current  clerks  to  the  related 
new  clerk  positions. 

With  regard  lo  sheriffs,  the  proposed 
new  constitution  retains  sheriffs  in  their 
exact  jjresent  status  until  1971,  after 
which  lime  the  status  of  their  office  shall 
be  determined  by  the  general  assembly 

Thus,  the  opposition  of  certain  clerks 
and  sheriffs  lo  the  new  constitution  is 
not  actually  based  on  the  fact  that  their 
offices  are  abolished  by  the  constitution. 
Rather,  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  these 
people  fear  that  the  i>ersonal  ix)wers 
and  vested  interests  which  they  liave 
acquired  under  the  old  system  may  be 
disturbed  by  a  new.  more  modern  sys- 
tem. 

Are  the  voting  requirements  in  the 
new  constitution  too  lax? 

No.  The  principal  changes  in  the  vot- 
ing qualifications  concern  the  voting  age 
and  the  residence  requirements.  It  is  the 
aim  of  these  changes  to  permit  the  maxi- 
mum exercise  of  the  franchise  consistent 
with  informed  voting  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process. 
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There  are  .sound  rea.sons  for  setting 
the  votln«  aKe  at  19  Because  of  advances 
in  communications  unknown  a  century 
aifo  and  incree«»d  civic  education  in  our 
-.chool  systems,  today  s  19- year-old  Ken- 
t-rally ha-s  a  js'reat  deal  of  information 
and  p.ilit;c.U  understanding  It  :_s  indl.s- 
jnitable  that  today'i  19-year-old  lias 
more  education  and  Information  than 
the  Jl-year-old  who  was  ::;lven  the  light 
to  vote  m  1867 

Dunni;  the  iiast  3  years  I  have  s(x>ken 
at  more  than  one  hundred  hlt;h  schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  have  always 
answered  student  questions  on  current 
i.ssues  Quite  frankly.  I  have  been  tre- 
mendously unpre.ssed  with  the  intelli- 
^'ence.  candor,  and  commonsen.se  which 
the  student  questions  have  exhibited  In 
fact.  I  am  convinced  that  Mai-vland's 
voiinK'  people  are  as  interested  in  and 
knowledKeable  about  public  aflalrs  as  any 
other  citizens 

.■\n  additional  consideration  is  the  fact 
tliat  todays  youth  need  not  be  21  years 
of  a«e  to  be  able  'o  iussume  a  number 
of  other  rei^ponsibilitles,  mcludin  -  mili- 
tary service. 

T-vo  of  the  arsriiments  advanced 
against  lowerlnL;  the  \otlnK  imc  are  that 
persons  under  21  lack  the  practical  ex- 
perience that  tempers  ideah.sm.  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  highly  Influenced  by 
others  The  same  arcuments  were  raised 
50  years  asto  in  opposition  to  extending: 
the  franchise  to  women  In  my  opinion, 
these  ar:;uments  are  no  more  valid  whan 
applied  to  todays  19-year-old  than  they 
have  proven  when  applied  to  women. 

The  chanties  :n  residency  requirements 
reduce  this  requirement  for  voters  frotn 
1  year  to  6  months  in  the  State,  and 
from  6  months  to  3  months  in  the 
coiinty  Here  ai,-ain.  it  is  apparent  that 
with  the  assistance  of  modern  mass 
media  today's  voter  much  more  rapidly 
can  familiarize  himself  with  the  local 
political  scene  than  in  past  times 

Does  the  new  constitution  allow  Wash- 
uiuton  residents  and  residents  of  other 
States  to  vote  m  Maryland? 

The  new  constitution  does  not  permit 
anyone  but  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Mary- 
land to  vote  in  any  Maryland  election, 
>tutewide  or  countywide. 

This  question  was  generated  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  new  constitutlori  whi^ 
states  that  Maryland  residents  who  aae 
otherwise  eh-ible  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise in  Mar>-land  are  not  disqualifleid 
solely  because  they  live  on  a  Federal  eri- 
clave  That  provision  actually  affects 
only  the  500  to  GOO  Marylande-s  who  re- 
side on  Federal  enclaves  ;n  M.uyland— 
such  as.  the  US  Naval  Academy  m  An- 
napolis and  Perry  Point  Hospital  The^ 
citizens  pay  Maryland  State  taxes,  edu- 
cate their  children  in  Maryland  .schools, 
and  in  every  other  way  participate  in 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Stale. 
The  new  provision  with  respect  to  resi- 
dents of  Federal  enclaves  will  nut  expand 
the  right  to  vote  of  military  personnel 
md  their  dependents  stationed  in  Mary- 
.md.  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  of  any  other  State. 

Will  the  new  constitution  deprive  cltj- 
.•ens  of  the  i  ight  to  bring  legislation  to 
referendum '' 
No   The  traditional  right  to  lefeien- 
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dum  IS  preserved  In  the  new  cin.Htltutlon 
Convention  delegates  actually  improved 
the  referendum  machinery  The  new 
constitution  chaiiKes  referendum  re- 
quirements to  prevent  a  .->mall  but  active 
minority  from  frivolously  thwarting  leg- 
islate, e  action,  while  a.ssuring  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  voters  may  call  to 
referendum  most  leeislattve  actions. 

.Arcordinstly.  the  number  of  votes  re- 
q'.iied  to  bring  legislation  to  referen- 
dum IS  increased  from  3  to  5  [jercent  of 
the  number  of  votes  cast  Ln  the  previ- 
ous gubernatorial  election. 

Existing  Haws  in  the  timing  of  the  ref- 
erendum process  are  corrected  by  provi- 
sions to  Insure  that  there  will  always  be 
a  reasonable  time  for  [Petitioners  to  col- 
lect signatures  and  to  inform  voters  of 
their  position  Under  the  present  consti- 
tution persons  .seeking  to  bring  a  law  to 
referendum  could  have  as  little  as  25 
days  to  collect  half  of  the  nece.ssary  .sig- 
natures, and  then  could  liave  inadequate 
time  to  inform  the  [jcople  of  tlieir  \iews 
The  new  constitution  all.iws  tiO  days  tor 
all  signatures  to  bo  collected,  and  allows 
at  least  2  additional  months  thereafter 
for  those  seeking  a  referendum  to  make 
their  views  known  to  the  ixipuiace. 

What  efTect  does  the  new  constitution 
have  on  the  ix)wer  of  the  State  to  take 
property  for  public  purfX)ses? 

The  right  of  the  State  to  take  private 
property  for  public  purix)ses,  such  as 
roads,  is  known  as  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  The  law  of  eminent  domain  is 
substantially  modernued  in  the  proposed 
new  constitution. 

Our  English  forefathers  centuries  ago 
established  that  a  person  whose  property 
is  taken  by  rhe  State  must  be  paid  by  the 
State.  This  heritage  remains  unchanjied 
in  the  new  constitution  However,  the 
new  constitution  adds  that  persons 
whose  property  is  damaged  by  a  taking 
must  also  receive  compensation.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  owner  of  a  quiet  home 
next  to  land  taken  tor  a  major  four-lane 
highv^ay.  under  the  new  constitution, 
may  receive  compensation  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  his  home. 

It  has  always  appeared  imjust  to  me 
that  citizens  who  have  suffered  damage 
by  reason  of  their  proximity  to  a  i>ublic 
taking  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
loss,  altiiough  the  injury  to  their  prop- 
erty may  be  nearly  as  severe  as  the  loss 
suffered  by  the  person  whose  property  is 
actually  taken.  Drafters  of  the  new  con- 
stitution recognized  this  and  provided 
that  a  person  whose  property  is  damaged 
should  be  recompensed.  They  properly 
left  the  measure  and  nature  of  compen- 
;^ble  damages  to  the  general  assembly 
and  the  courts. 
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Brainwashing:  Op?n  MinJs  for  Open 
Housing 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  Louisiana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEl'RESENTATUES 

Thursday.  Apnl  it.  1968 

Mr  RARICK-  Mr  .Speaker.  If  the 
AincMcan  people  noted  any  hypocrisy  in 
the   promoted  deification  of  King   last 


week,  they  have  not  seen  anything  yet 
in  the  misuse  of  the  communications 
media  to  bralnwa.sh  unsuspecting  citi- 
zenry. 

H  R  2516.  the  '  forced"  open  housing 
bill,  places  all  rentals  and  .sales  under 
Robert  Weaver.  oct<;)roon.  Secretar>-  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  He 
should  not  be  prejudiced — he  has  rela- 
tives with  both  races  But  sectliin  809  pio- 
\ides  that  "immeriuuely  after  enact- 
ment" of  open  hou.sinL'.  Weaver  shall 
commence  such  educational  and  con- 
ciliatory activities  as  in  his  ludL'meiit 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  title" — 
oi><'n  housing. 

Under  section  818,  'Appropriation," 
Weaver  is  exlendiMl  such  sums  as  are 
neces.sar>-  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title."  In  Mther  words,  your  Conuress 
gave  Weaver  a  blank  check  to  buy  TV, 
radio,  rent  new.spapermen.  and  throw 
educational  parties  with  tax  dollars  to 
cli.s.s,)lve  all  and  any  resistance  and  op- 
pasitlon  to  open  housing  by  means  of 
comnuinlcatlons. 

Hold  your  hats  and  corn  cob  pipes 
folk.s — you  have  not  seen  and  heard  any- 
thing yet. 

H.jw  Ion:;,  do  we  think.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America  are  1,'olng  to  put  up  with  this'' 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  sections  809  and 
818  of  H  R.  2516.  the  Force  Hou:;inc  Act, 
following  my  comments: 

EIDCCATION     AND    CONCILIATIOM 

Sec.  809  Immediately  .-iftpr  the  en.ictnieiu 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  commence 
.such  educatlunai  .md  conciliatory  uctlvl- 
Tles  .IS  In  his  Judgment  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  He  shall  call  conferences 
of  persons  In  the  housing  Industry  nnd  i-thor 
interested  parties  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  his  suggested 
means  of  implementing  It.  and  shall  en- 
deavor with  their  ;idvice  to  work  out  pro- 
grams of  vclunt.iry  compliance  iind  of  cn- 
ft^rcement  He  may  pay  per  diem,  tr.ivel.  .n.d 
transportation  expenses  for  persons  attend- 
ing such  conferences  .-vs  provided  in  .=ectlon 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  .states  Code 
He  shall  consult  wi-.h  State  and  local  officials 
and  other  interested  parties  to  learn  the 
extent,  if  any,  to  which  housing  discrimina- 
tion exists  in  their  State  or  locality,  and 
whether  nnd  how  State  ur  Ii^al  enforcement 
programs  might  be  iitilized  to  combat  .'^uch 
discrimination  in  connection  with  or  in  place 
•  ■i  -r.c  Secretarv's  er.forccmriit  cf  this  'it!.- 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  reports  on  such 
conferences  and  consultations  .as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  818.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


Washington,  D.C.*»  City  Government: 
Pride  ot  the  Nation 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

.'     CMAFORinA 

IN  THE  HUU-E  (Jt    ItEPHE.-ENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  CH  AP.LES  H.  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker,  tiie  Wasmnt;ton.  DC.  city  nov- 
ernment  Iws  just  undergone  a  trial  by 
fire,  both  literally  and  llguratively.  It  has 
acquitted  itself  superbly  In  pulling  our 
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Nation's  Capital  through  a  harrowing 
time. 

Prior  to  the  diBorder  in  Washington, 
Mayor  Washington  and  his  aides  were 
not  very  well  known  to  the  Nation  at 
large  or  to  the  residents  of  the  District 
and  its  surrounding  communities.  But, 
through  the  miracle  of  electronics — 
which  the  Mayor  and  the  city  govern- 
ment utilized  wisely  to  keep  the  public 
abreast  of  develoiJment,s  in  the  inner 
city — these  formerly  faceless  community 
leaders  have  justly  emerged  as  heroes  of 
the  hour,  earning  our  lecognition  and 
respect. 

.Mayor  Walter  WashiinUon  has  iJioveii 
liim.self  an  articulate,  roised  leader,  and 
we  can  be  proud  that  we  had  the  wisdom 
10  entrust  him  with  the  pace-setting  iio- 
sition  as  first  Mayor  of  our  Federal  City. 
We  -hould  also  pnv  tribute  to  his  very 
.ibl(>  associates:  C'hainnan  of  the  City 
f'ouacil  John  W  Hechinuer.  Deputy 
Mayor  Thomas  11  iciii  r.  and  .Safety  Di- 
rector PatncK  ?.Iiir[3h\  A!.'0.  let  us  not 
ioTL-et  Cyrus  Var.ce.  a  distinguished 
Presidential  tioublcslioot^r  both  here  and 
abroad,  who  ecnciously  \oluntcered  Ills 
services  to  a  city  wliich  needed  all  the 
help  it  could  pet.  Chiet  of  Police  John 
Layton  and  Five  Chief  Henry  A.  Galotta, 
whose  forces  worked  around  the  clock  to 
contain  the  ran^pant  lawlessness,  have 
too  demonstrated  '.heir  •  ipacity  for  firm, 
controlled  leadership. 

Now.  when  c  iizen.-  leel  inclined  to 
comi)lain  about  layiiK',  taxes  to  support 
their  Federal,  .state,  '.nd  city  govern- 
ments, I  h.op-j  ;luit  tiny  will  remember 
tlic  many  tunes  wlien  their  government 
has  supported  liiim.  Tlie  cost  of  com- 
Ijetence  is  neyrr  too  iii'^h.  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  l^w  d.iys. 


The   Nation's    Firemen 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF     CALTFORNIA 

IN   niE  HOfoE  Or   nEPRE-'KNT.'VTIVFS 

Wednesdaii.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve evei-yone  in  <*iis  community  and  in 
other  cities  which  have  been  beset  by 
the  violence  of  the  past  few  days  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  vho  have  been 
largely  fortrotten  brave  men.  I  .speak  of 
our  Nation's  firemen.  Here  in  Washing- 
ton their  effective  efTorts  confined  fires 
that  threatened  lo  ensulf  entire  blocks 
or  sections  of  the  city  They  were  faced 
with  tremendous  odds — strong  winds, 
choked  streets,  and  often  hostile  crowds 
that  obstructed  their  efTorts.  They  risked 
mjui-y  and  death— from  flying  glass,  col- 
lapsing walls,  and  the  stones  of  unthink- 
mt;  arsonists  who  put  the  torch  to  our 
Nations  Capital. 

When  I  he  j.ib  became  insuperable,  the 
fiiemen  from  nearby  communities  re- 
sponded aiid  J  lined  in  saving  the  city. 
While  It  is  popular  to  castigate  the  sub- 
uibs  and  term  their  residents  and  gov- 
ernment unmindful  of  the  problems  of 
the  city,  the  jx-rformancc  of  their  fire 
companies  in  battling  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  city  brigades  must  be  commend- 
tHi  and  appreciated  hy  those  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  Americans  often  Lend  to  take  our 
public  servants  for  granted.  The  "boys 
around  the  flrehouse"  are  no  exception. 
Their  .skill,  the  efficacy  of  their  training, 
and  their  courage  under  adverse,  dan- 
gerous conditions  can  be  a  source  of 
pride  for  all  of  us.  Th.eir  job  is  to  fiuht 
fire — and  they  did  their  job  with  cour- 
age and  resourcefulness — serving  lar 
above  and  beyond  the  call  ol  their  job 
criteria. 

America  today  must  salut.e  our  (ire- 
mcn — the  thin  red-helmeted  line  that 
stood  between  public  safety  and  (Mas  in 
flames. 


The  Siege  in  Washington 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   .■- lA  1  ES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  .\ester- 
day  the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate- 
amended  civil  rights  bill.  The  Members 
of  the  other  body  were  under  fa  eat  pres- 
sures. There  were  those  who  advised 
against  hasty  action  which  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  yielding  to  \  lolence  .md 
rewarding  the  rioters. 

At  the  other  extreme,  it  was  aif^ued 
that  violence  and  racial  di.sordcr  was 
bound  to  spread  ever  wider  over  AnicM-i- 
can  cities  if  the  bill  was  not  jjassed. 

I  suspect  ihat  most  who  supported  the 
bill  did  so  not  because  of  any  yielding  to 
the  l;lackmail  of  threatened  further  liots 
by  p  resentful,  hostile  small  minority; 
nor  because  thpy  naively  believed  it  would 
end  civil  disorder.  They  did  -o  because 
they  believed  it  was  right. 

The  gnawing  feeling  of  inferiority. 
passed  down  from  the  heritage  of  cen- 
turies, the  frustrations  of  opportunities 
arbitrarily  denied,  the  continuing  tor- 
ment of  abridgement  of  equal  rights,  are 
deeply  seared  in  the  attitudes  of  most 
black  Americans.  It  might  be  asked, 
therefore,  why  so  few  Negroes  noted. 

Perhaps  one  answer  is  that  progress 
has  been  made.  Many  colored  Americans, 
unhappy  with  the  all-too-ai^parent  lack 
of  speed  toward  true  equality,  are  never- 
theless aware  of  the  direction  of  the 
movement. 

Conversely,  the  slowness  of  this  '.cry 
progress,  which  buoys  the  hopes  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  patient,  deprived 
black  Americans,  is  tne  central  reason 
why  the  destructive  militants  have  to 
justify  their  actions.  Youth  is  im- 
patient— in  a  hurry;  failure  immediately 
to  achieve  long-range  objectives  means 
blasted  hopes. 

I  believe  there  is  little  reason  to  expect 
immediate  changes. 

But  America  has  a  duty  to  i>erform. 
Most  citizens  respect  their  Government. 
They  submit  to  the  law  and  understand 
that  order  must  be  maintained. 

Most  Americans,  without  regard  to 
color  of  skin  or  religious  or  ethnic  back- 
ground, deplore  the  violence  just  as  they 
do  the  deep-rooted  inhumanity  and  ne- 
glect which  fuels  these  fires. 
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America  will  not  be  served  in  this  hour 
of  trial  and  crisis  by  bigots  and  racists  of 
any  color,  nor  will  it  be  aided  by  the  com- 
placent— those  who  refu.s-e  to  see  the 
need  for  change. 

The  city  ol  Waslim^ton  is  disgraced 
by  what  hajjpencd  But  America  cannot 
escape  blame  for  conditions  that  pro- 
duced the  twisted  minds  :ind  attitudes 
wh.ieii  cause  men  t3  hurt  otlicrs — mostly 
the  poor  of  their  own  race.  It  is  the  \ery 
young  and  the  old  who  suffer  most 

Tlie  walls  of  the  plietto  are  lar.;'ely  eco- 
nomic now.  ,Jobs  and  employment  can 
Ijui'd  sell-esteem.  This  is  one  of  \'.)o 
Negro's  first  luirdles. 

'I  he  respect-destroying  dnm  el  ue- 
pcndency  on  weliare  must  be  n i)laced 
witbi  work.  Deserted  wives  and  eliildren 
all  loo  olten  tyinly  the  habitually  unem- 
ployed. Resijonsibility  and  respect  lor 
oneself,  which  must  precede  respect  lor 
others,  are  attributes  which  government 
cannot  j.;ive  to  anyone.  They  mu.st  be 
I  anu'd. 

The  Negio  has  a  i  ight.  as  do  all  Ameri- 
cans, to  move  up  the  economic  ladder. 
Social  mobility  should  leflect  ability  and 
industry. 

Business  has  moved  ahead  of  labor  m 
this  area.  It  is  time  tor  unions  to  oijcn 
their  doors,  too. 

Let  us  all  who  deplore  tl;e  destruction 
of  pi  opei  ty  remind  our.selves  that  he  with 
a  house  is  not  likely  to  destroy  tliat  of  his 
neiLlibor. 

Now  i.s  the  lime  for  [government  to  dis- 
charge Its  first  lesixjnsibility :  the  jiro- 
loction  (if  its  citizens — all  its  citizens. 

Law  and  order  must  be  maintained. 
But  it  is  also  a  time  for  change.  We  must 
get  on  with  the  job  of  correcting  those 
thincs  which  should  be  changed.  Tliis  i.; 
the  duty  of  the  lawmaker.  It  is  a  time  lor 
patience,  too  And  above  all  else,  it  is  a 
time  for  understanding. 

David  Dominick.  a  young  lawyer  who 
serves  as  my  legislative  assistant,  is  a 
keen  and  perceptive  ob.server  of  the 
American  scene.  He  has  taken  the  time 
to  write  at  length  to  a  number  of  Wy- 
oming newspaper  editors,  in  the  hope 
that  tho.se  so  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  noting  might  better  understand  what 
has  happened  and  what  has  not  hap- 
pened. To  my  mind,  he  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  better  understanding. 

Not  everyone  may  agree  with  him,  but 
none  of  us  can  escape  the  challenge  r)f 
his  objective  reporting. 

I  liopc  that  Mr.  Dommick's  letter  will 
add  to  .-Xmeiica's  underttandiiig  of  her 
ills. 

Mr.  President.  I  a-sk  unanimous  ccn- 
.seni  that  his  letter  be  iiuntcd  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECorn, 
as  follows: 

T.IK    .SIKGE    I.^J    W.\SHING10N  .     A    .'iUBJRB.\  .-^ 
.Sl'ECr.*TOR     HEPORIS 

WASHINGTON.    D.C. 

April  8.  1'j68. 
Di.AR  Editor:  Re.iction  to  the  iissassination 
Ql  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  last  Thursday 
night  created  the  worst  crisis  tince  the  Civil 
War  in  the  history  of  Washington.  D  C  Tins 
morning,  an  uneasy  truce  .-settled  over  the 
Nation's  Caplt;<l,  bnt  new  violence  could  .still 
l)reak  out. 
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Th:s  ;),uit  wfvkend  of  infamy  «nll  be'<1e- 
bared.  iisoijas^U  and  rurseO  bv  tnnny  for 
many  niontlis  t<:i  come  Kdltorlal  writers  iire 
now  struKijllni?  tn  make  sense  mit  of  what 
hia  been  essentliiUy  .1  senseless  iltuatlorj 

Polltlclana,  feder;il  omclals.  iirbanologjsts, 
clergymen,  civil  rights  leaders,  businessman 
and  ill  citizens  in  and  around  Washington 
are  trying  to  come  U)  terms,  encti  in  Uielr 
own  wny.  with  the  nightmare  of  the  past  jour 
davs. 

Vo  .me  has  final  answers  iet.  but  fertiiln 
things  clearly  happened  here  .vnd  certain 
things  as  clearly  did  not  I  thought  it  might 
be  helpful  to  the  readers  of  your  papef  to 
have  a  citizen's  account  of   these  events. 

I  grew  up  m  Cwly,  Wyoming,  .md  like  all 
her  iltizens.  the  only  time  that  the  issue  of 
race  was  ever  put  before  us  was  when  our 
fathers  and  friends  painted  themselves  in 
black-race  ind  the  Cod-,  Rotarv  CMub  de- 
Iliihtefl  the  r.immunitv  with  its  .\ntjual 
Minstrel  Show  Such  happy  hl-jlnks  .irfcr 
poor  preparation  for  the  holocausts  convpls- 
ing  our  country  [ 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  now  I  am'  re- 
porting as  a  Washington  suburbanite  ani  ;k8 
a  spectator  I  had  no  direct  contact  with  the 
violence  in  the  slum  rireas  of  the  District  of 
Columbl.«  \ly  role  as  non-partlclpant^on 
either  side — was  both  unglamorous  and  ftiu- 
trating  But  perhaps  more  Important  It  was 
a  role  th/it  was  shared  in  common  with  tt^u- 
sands  upon  thousands  of  others  m  the  :jrea 
surroimding  W.ishington  and  in  other  cljtiea 
which  saw  similar  disorders  this  past  w^k- 
end  In  fact.  If  a  suburban  spectator  such  .u» 
myself  is  to  report  on  .inv  single  thlnji  It 
would  be  »o  tell  of  his  non-involvemen^  in 
the  tragedy  that  is  tearing  the  guts  out  of 
the  ma)or  cities  of  our  country 

Washington  is  .1  city  of  contrasts  \io8t 
workers  in  the  federal  agencies,  m  the  rhlll- 
tar.-  or  in  the  Congress  don't  think  of  them- 
selves as  Wushingtonians  Many  of  us  name 
those  states  where  we  came  from  —  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  South  Carolina  or  Maine— i\s  bur 
"homes  "  .Most  of  us  dont  live  in  the  Dlstflct 
of  Columbia.  *'here  over  i>0  percent  of  the 
public  sctiool  children  .ire  negro  and  wf^ere 
about  60  percent  of  the  city  could  be  de- 
scribed as  overcrowded."  or  a  slum,  depend- 
ing on  your  point  of  view 

Most  if  us.  who  think  of  DUrselvesj  .aa 
white  middle-c.ass.  live  in  the  suhurhs)  of 
Virginia  to  the  south  or  Maryland  to  the 
north  and  every  morning  and  evening,  we 
clog  the  many  bridges  spanning  the  Potomac 
River  thiit  runs  lazily  around  the  District 
M.iny  of  the  Negr"  iH-ople  living  .vithin  the 
District  offer  contrasts,  too  For  the  last  20 
vears,  Washington  has  been,  just  ,^  ;t  Was 
during  ClvU  War  days,  a  half-wav  house  for 
Negro  families  on  their  wav  north  Now.  these 
people  leave  the  impoverished  farms  >>{  the 
southern  black-l>elt  atates  .u>d  head  for  the 
industrialized  cities  of  the  northeast  Many 
who  intended  to  stop  m  Washington  for  the 
night  have  stayed  here  a  decade  Many  retain 
their    beautiful    southern    speech    and    easy 
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I'he  herring  and  the  shad  are  running  now 
111  the  muddy  Potomac  and  throughout  the 
horror  if  the  wpekend  the  rocks  and  cane- 
brakes  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  ll»ed 
with  silent  people  tlshmg.  Just  as  they  and 
their  fathers  before  them  have  always  d(>ne 
when  the  run  is  on  ' 

But  m.iny  .f  the  Negro  familkes  in  'he  Dis- 
trict have  lived  here  for  generations  de- 
segregation policies  have  been  gradually  itn- 
plemented,  more  .md  more  completely, 
throughout  the  rederal  bureaucracy  amd 
many  of  todays'  ofllce  workers  are  inUistln- 
guishable  except  for  the  color  of  their  sidn. 
!rom  a  person  like  myself,  who  grew  up  In 
I  Wyoming  county  without  .1  single  Nefro 
resident 

EdwirU  Br    >ke    the  first  Negr."i 
ed   :o   the   U  S    senate  since  Recc 


1  to  be  elect- 
Construction, 
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kTi^w  iji  in  Washington  Within  the  iwst 
vear  President  J.»hnson  af>poliited  a  Neero — 
Walter  Washington-  as  this  <lty's  first  may- 
or Almost  single-handedly.  Mayor  Washing- 
ton wivs  responsible  for  minimizing  the  death 
and  destruction  which  inuld  have  o<-curred 
If  full  fury  had  gone  unleashed  this  week- 
end The  symbolism  to  all  of  Mayor  Wa.sh- 
ington's  leadership  In  this  crisis  extends  far 
beyond  the  mere  coincidence  of  his  name 

So  this  Is  a  partial  plcti^re  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  and  some  of  Its  people  Let  me 
now  report  on  some  of  the  events  of  the  past 
four  ilays 

On  Tliursday  night,  four  white  youths 
st'ppcd  for  gasoline  at  a  service  station  in 
d  ■wntJ>wn  Washington  They  did  not  know 
that  Dr  King  had  Just  been  murdered  in 
Memphis,  but  they  were  attacked  by  a  gang 
of  .Negro  yootl.s  One  of  the  whites  was 
b.-vdly  bentrn  and  fatally  stabbed  His  com- 
panions flei)  with  him  In  their  car  out  of 
Washington,  across  the  Potoin.ic,  and  to  a 
hospital  In  Vliglnia  The  tjoy  died  but  the 
incident  was  little  noted  in  the  press  Nev- 
ertheless, the  battle-lines  for  .1  potentially 
horrible  race  war  were  clearly  drawn.  The 
|)eaceful  Potomac  served  to  separate  what 
could  have  become  two  camps — black  and 
white 

But  what  could  have  l>ecome  a  race  riot 
never  c.une  .ibout 

On  Thursday,  grief  .it  the  death  of  Dr. 
King  gripped  .ill  of  otnclai  Washington.  ' 
On  Friday.  SenaVjrs  stockbrokers,  workers  — 
all  flowed.  :is  usual  into  Washington  from 
the  suburbs.  But  by  Friday  aftermxin.  an 
awful  lact  suddenly  confronted  the  people 
here     The  city   was  on  nre. 

First,  black  smoke,  then  ugly  red  flames 
could  be  .seen  trom  the  upper  floors  of  every 
government  building  In  Wiishlngton — from 
the  White  Hou.se  to  the  Capitol  Building 
The  slum  which  had  crept  unnoticed  to 
within  a  block  c.f  the  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building  was  now  a  threat 

Firebombs  burst  m  major  stores  of  the 
downtown  district  and  the  looters  were  olT 
and  running 

Nervous  office  workers  thought  naturally 
first  of  their  homes  and  second,  how  they 
might  get  there  By  J  p  m  i.>n  Friday,  places 
of  work  were  deserted,  but  the  streets  were 
choked  with  Dne  of  the  worst  traffic  jams 
In  WiLshlngton's  history 

The  chaos  was  aggrravated  by  the  aban- 
elonment  of  one  of  the  telephone  company 
offices  in  centrol  Washington.  Phone  Unee 
became  blocked,  up  and  down  the  eastern 
coastline 

Finally,  the  fear,  which  was  to  be  the 
prime  legacy  of  Washington's  weekend,  set 
in  Apparently,  there  was  little  panic  but 
there  was  fear  in  the  whole  city  and  its 
ipruwUng  suburbs  It  is  tear  which  has 
left  the  deepest  scar 

Tlie  U  S  .Army  tri>ops  were  slow  In  being 
deployed  and  the  looters  and  flrebombers 
went  virtually  unchecked  The  press  reported 
that  In  the  city's  beautiful  parks,  presided 
over  by  statues  ■.<{  stony-faced  ClvU  War 
herc>es.  young  men  Jaunted  up  and  down  in 
front  of  admiring  girl  friends  trying  on  this 
or  that,  stolen  minutes  before  from  fashion- 
able men  s  stores  nearby 

One  reporter-Irlend  of  ours  witnessed  a 
white  Cadillac  pull  up  in  front  of  a  down- 
town Jewelry  store  Two  men  smashed  the 
windows,  .^tripped  the  store  front  of  its 
trays  of  Jewels,  got  Into  their  car.  drove 
slowly  into  the  traffic,  stopped  at  a  red  light 
ne\t  to  a  patrol  car.  waved  to  the  officers  and 
drove  oH  as  a  cop  on  foot  raced  desiierately 
to  tell  his  fellow  officers  In  their  car  of  the 
crime 

As  darkness  fell,  the  humor  ev.iporated 
from  these  Keystone  Cop-Uke  scenes  The 
carnival  atmosphere  became  touched  with 
the  evil  of  the  terrifying  devil  in  Black 
Orpheus.  " 
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The  President's  house  was  booby-trapped 
.md  Uetfiuled  with  unseen  and  unreported 
trtx>ps.  ciirefully  placed  in  the  lovingly-tend- 
ed shrubbery  and  White  House  i^ardens  Pic- 
tures of  a  maclilne  gunner  defending  the 
US  Capitol  hit  the  front  page  of  every 
morning  paper  In  the  country 

.Mayor  Walter  Washington  imposed  .1  cur- 
few and  forbade  the  sale  of  liquor,  lirc- 
iirms  gasoline  and  gasoline  containers  On 
Friday  night,  the  curfew  went  unheeded,  and 
the  manufacture  of  firebombs  which  we  once 
■  ipplauded  on  the  part  "f  brave  Huntrarians. 
seemed  to  have  reachetl  a  highly  refined  art. 
The  tfflclency  of  the  lirelxunbers  was  chill- 
ing First  the  windows  were  smashed,  then 
the  looters  did  their  iiulck  work  and  last 
came  the  fire  bombs 

The  liquor  b.in  seemed  a  mi">ckery.  too  Be- 
fore federal  trtxips  arrived,  neighborhood  liq- 
uor stores  throughout  the  District  were 
stripped  and  left  In  shambles. 

On  Friday.  I  h.id  gone  to  New  H.iven  Con- 
necticut and  to  Boston  on  business  When  the 
reports  from  \Vashlngt<jn  hit  nationwide  tele- 
vision. I  returned  to  Washington  iis  quickly 
;us  I  could  That  abbreviated  tnp.  though,  of- 
fered new  Insights 

At  'Vale  University,  students  and  jirofes- 
sors  alike  were  subdued  A  memorial  service 
was  held  at  the  college's  largest  church  Dr 
King's  sermons  and  writings  were  quietly 
read  Tlie  hymn  "We  Shall  Overcome  '  was 
led  by  a  single  gultiU  player  and  the  singing 
spread  to  the  streets  where  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, young  and  old.  bhick  and  white,  stood 
patiently,  unable  to  get  Into  the  crowded 
church.  A  negro  man  lurched  by.  his  face 
horribly  bruised  from  u  light  .\.s  he  stumbled 
into  the  peaceful  mourners,  not  knowing 
who  they  were  or  what  they  were  doing,  he 
mumbled  "Bloody  bastards!  Kill  cm  .Ul!  Kill 
em'.  " 

On  .1  tram  to  Boston,  a  pot-helUetl  conduc- 
tor complained,  only  half  in  private,  to  a 
Trainman  that  .Ul  the  "niggers  h;ul  (lUlt"  for 
the  day  and  he  had  to  collect  t*tce  as  many 
tickets. 

Boston  seented  to  be  keeping  things  rela- 
tively cool  by  staging  a  mascive  rock  and  roll 
show  This  was  televised  :i.nd  'A-ithout  regard 
to  logic.  Harvard  graduate  students  .ind 
ghetto-dwellers  .Uike  worked  out  their  feel- 
ings on  Friday  night  m  .1  frenzy  of  noise 

On  a  short  plane  ride  to  Washlnirton  on 
Saturday  passengers  apprehensively  peered 
out  their  windows,  trying  to  see  the  first 
signs  of  smoke  from  the  burning  city  and 
then  ;is  the  plane  circled  the  area,  to  Identify 
their  own  homes 

Before  landing  I  watched  two  first-class 
pa.=sengers  in  the  cabin  ahead  nearly  come  to 
blows  A  graying  businessman  with  a  re- 
spected civic  club  button  in  his  suit-coat 
lapel  allowed  as  how  "Martin  Luther  Coon  got 
just  by  damn  what  was  coming  to  lilm" 

A.  younger  man  across  the  aisle  was  read- 
uig  Dr  King's  eulogies  in  the  Srir  York 
Ttme.t  .ind  he  showed  his  disgust  Tlie  (  Ider 
man  blustered  and  sttxxl  up.  but  was  <'rdered 
back  to  his  place  by  the  .seat  belt  .sign  Both 
men  finished  their  scotch  and  appeared  re- 
lieved that  the  plane  was  l.mding 

Leaving  the  lurport.  I  drove  up  the  Poto- 
mac River  on  the  Virginia  side  I  h.id  only 
been  gone  for  a  matter  of  hours,  but  It 
seemed  very  much  longer 

The  Washingtf)n  Monument,  the  Capitol 
Dome  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  all  ap- 
I)eared  m  shinlnK  white  and  marble  across 
the  river.  That  was  reassunng.  But  tjehind 
them,  .is  ugly  and  evil  as  a  serpent,  black 
smoke  twisted  Into  the  sky 

I  switched  on  the  radio  "Fly  the  Friendly 
S-k-l-es  of  United  "  From  channel  to  chan- 
nel came  the  bouncy  invitations  to  !ly  air- 
lines, vacation  m  the  Virgin  Islands  or  live 
in  high-rent  garden  apartments  under  i)ri- 
vate  police  protection 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day.  Daffodils 
sprvmg  up  the  green  slopes  along  the  park- 
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way  in  thick  blankets  of  yellow.  Cherry  blos- 
soms spread  a  pink  haze  up  and  down  the 
river. 

But  then  the  radio  announced  that  the 
world-famous  Cherry  Blossom  Festival, 
scheduled  for  that  day  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, h.id  been  cancelled. 

I  left  the  river  and  drove  south  to  our  home 
In  Virginia  X  passed  attractive  young 
mothers,  their  long  station  wagons  loaded 
with  children,  on  their  way  to  do  their  Sat- 
urday shopping  Pulling  tip  into  our  drive- 
way, my  wife  was  pruning  one  of  our  freshly- 
planted  trees  and  hcross  the  street,  the  neigh- 
bor was  spreading  chemical  fertilizer  on  his 
lawn  Our  jamily  had  been  safe  the  night 
before,  but  the  boys  were  boisterously  re- 
lieved  at   having   everybody   together   again. 

Inside,  1  switched  on  the  television  and 
poured  over  the  papers.  Eiarller  that  day,  the 
A'f'ir  York  Times  reported  that  newspapers 
in  both  London  and  Paris  had  Immediately 
compared  the  a.ssassinatlon  of  Martin  Luther 
King  with  that  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Before  this,  many  Americans  had  obviously 
viewed  Dr.  King  as  a  negro  leader,  no  mat- 
ter how  begrudglngly.  Now.  overnight,  Eu- 
ropeans had  coached  us  into  the  realization 
that  King  was  viewed  in  the  world  as  one  of 
our  country's  greatest  Americans. 

These  .same  Europeans  expressed  "fear"  for 
survival  of  our  soriety  and  government  of- 
ficials began  murmuring  again  about  the 
"  t.oun(iness  of  the  dollar." 

Now.  at  home  we  began  to  stalk  through 
two  long  days  (f  limbo  Our  life  lost  Its  sense 
of  order.  Only  impressions  remain  now. 

relevlsion  reports  on  the  looting  and  burn- 
ing began  to  come  on  with  pcrsl.stent  mo- 
notony. 

One  correspondent,  who  had  been  In  Vlet- 
iiiun  during  the  recent  Tet  offensive,  com- 
pared Washington  to  Saigon.  As  .Saturday 
iiight  and  .Sunday  came  and  went,  the  com- 
I):irison  liecame  all  too  real. 

Fires  were  numbered  as  'burned  out," 
"hurnlng,"  or  'just  reported." 

The  pattern  of  lix)ted  liquor  .stores,  men's 
clothing  stjres,  drug  stores  and  supermarkets 
continued  U)  swell.  It's  too  early  to  tell  yet, 
but  many  of  the  burned  out  stores  in  the 
slums  themselves  !iad  apparently  been  hit 
l>ecause  of  their  "scalper  tactics."  They  had 
long  extracted  from  the  people  exhorbltant 
prices  for  the  products  they  sold.  Their  man- 
agers were  Identlfled  by  the  looters  as  'those 
that  have  messed  over  us." 

'ITie  Safeway  Sujjermarket  chain,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  has  long  Imd  the  reputation  of 
otTering  fresh  milk,  cirgs  and  \  egetables  In 
Its  fashionable  suburban  stores  and  the 
transferring  its  two  or  three  days-old  produce 
to  lt.s  slum  stores  These  stores  locked  their 
d'x>rs  ivs  soon  .xs  the  trouble  began.  Some 
supermarkets  were  gutted  and  burned  In 
revenge. 

The  .Saigone-se-like  body  counts  told  much 
of  the  story  To  date,  only  seven  have  been 
accounted  dead  in  Washington  as  a  result  of 
the  violence.  The  one  white  boy  who  strug- 
gled back  to  Virginia;  several  by  falling  walls 
left  standing  after  a  fire;  several  more  by 
fires:  and  only  two  have  apparently  died  from 
l>olice  bullets. 

Fire  has  been  the  most  terrifying  part  of 
the  Washington  disorder.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  low  death  toll  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  restraint  dusplayed  by  Mayor  Washington 
and  his  police  .and  by  the  federal  troops 
under  Cyrus  Vance,  that  marvelously  un- 
tlapi>able  trouble-shooter  appointed  by  Presi- 
(ipiit  Johnson.  Civilian  Vance  obviously 
learned  some  bitter  lessons  from  leading  the 
troops  into  Detroit  last  summer,  and  he  re- 
membered them  to  apply  to  Washington 
today. 

It  seems  clear  now  that  President  Johnson 
unstintingly  committed  his  administration's 
jKJwer — in  the  form  of  Cyrus  Vance  and  fed- 
eral troops — and  his  pversonal  prestige  to  the 
delease  of  Washington.  Only  last  week,   ha 


proclaimed  himself  above  politics  and  respect 
for  him  In  this  city  has  never  been  higher. 

But  It  la  also  clear  that  Mayor  Washington 
and  private  citizen  committees  appointed  by 
him  have  carried  the  cunpaign  hour  by  hour. 
The  City  of  Washlnqtiin  took  care  uf  itself, 
just  as  other  major  clt;(^s  were  sinuilumcously 
acting  on  their  own 

Difficult  choices  had  to  he  made  The  au- 
thorltleis  apparently  chose  to  sacrifice  a  cer- 
l;Un  amount  of  jjroperty  in  order  to  save 
lives,  stores  were  Uxjted  6eemln^.'ly  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  iH)lice  and  lirebombs  m- 
evit.ibly  followed  But  weapon;;  sijtye<i  m 
their  leathers  and  ammuiiitioii  clips  siived 
in  their  bandoliers,  and  the  high  excitement 
of  a  festival  by  fire  was  not  marked  by  r.ici.al 
hatred.  White  did  not  tire  on  black  .^nd 
black,  except  for  the  tragic  incident  of  Thurs- 
day night,  apparently  did  not  roimi  the 
streets  with  murder  on  their  minds.  Stokely 
Carmlchael's  exhortation  to  "go  home  and  get 
a  gun,"  went  relatively  unheeded. 

The  rioters  were  going  against  things,  tiot 
people.  In  the  streets  of  Washington,  And 
while  this  struck  fear  into  almost  everyone 
who  lives  here,  it  did  not  turn  to  hatred. 
Among  small  blessings,  this  was  by  far  the 
greatest. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  National  Advi.sory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  described 
those  who  had  participated  in  l.ist  summer's 
Detroit  and  Newark  disasters  The  ;)attern 
seemed  to  be  repeated  now  in  Waslilngton. 
"The  typical  rioter."  said  the  Commissions 
report,  "was  a  teenager  or  young  adult,  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  city  in  which  he 
rioted."  He  wasn't  among  the  best  cducited 
in  ills  community,  but  he  olten  liad  received 
more  education  than  his  parenus.  He  usually 
could  and  did  liold  a  Job.  He  was  i)roud  of 
his  race,  but  hostile  to  both  whites  and  mid- 
dle-class negroes  He  obvlotisly  taunted  rather 
than  respected  all  authority  and  he  dis- 
tnisted  the  American  ix>Utical  system. 

The  Washington  rioters  were,  for  the  most 
piu't,  young,  Irustrated.  alienated  black 
Americans. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  ihe 
past  four  days.  Fast-moving  handfuls  of 
youtlis,  some  were  even  children  barely  into 
their  teens,  terrorized  one  of  our  country's 
great  cities  and  brought  shame  to  Americans 
around  the  world.  Washington  was  under 
siege  and  the  siege  consisted  of  a  slowly 
building  confront;iUon  between  lederal 
troops  and  rampaging  youths. 

Editorial  WTiters  up  and  down  the  eiist 
coast  screamed  in  rage  at  the  mockery  these 
youth  were  making  of  the  teaclilngs  of  non- 
violence of  the  martyred  Dr.  King.  James 
Brown,  a  popular  soul  .'-inger,  heli>ed  stage 
the  successful  rock  show  In  Boston,  then 
flew  to  Washington.  He  appeared  briefly  on 
local  television  here,  pleading,  "Go  liome. 
Don"t  bum.  Give  the  kids  a  chance  to 
learn."  Then  he  flew  back  to  Boston  where 
tensions  "were  building  again. 

The  vast  majority  of  District  residents  did 
as  James  Brown  asked.  Mayor  Washington 
and  Cyrus  Vance  appeared  repeatedly  on 
television.  The  buildup  of  federal  troops  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  arid  as  the  arrests  increased, 
the  looting  and  burning  ciTrespondiiigly  de- 
clined. 

The  urban  coalition,  a  private  organization 
of  action  committees  designed  to  deal  with 
immediate  problems  of  relief,  with  housing, 
writh  jobs,  with  restoration,  and  with  long- 
range  economic  development,  appeared  on 
television  along  side  the  Mayor.  Relocation 
of  families  who  had  been  burned  out  of  their 
homes  was  begun  and  steps  were  taken  to 
alleviate  the  growing  food  .shortages  caused 
by  the  closing  or  burning  of  food  stores  in 
the  f'hetto  area. 

This  morning.  Monday,  the  Mayor  an- 
nounced that  schools  would  re-open  and 
federal  workers  were  to  return  to  their  jobs. 
It  was  to  be  'business  as  usual." 

Early  in  the  morning.  I  drove  through  the 
burned  out  sections  with  a  load  of  groceries 
for  Bertha  and  her  familv.  Bertha  rides  the 


bus  out  to  Virginia  twice  a  week  to  hel])  my 
wife  with  housecleanlng 

A  balance  had  been  achieved  in  the  city. 
.\rmy  i)aratroo(>ers,  in  full  battle  dre.ss.  and 
sungUt.sses,  were  [KJsted  in  front  of  every 
corner  liquor  store.  The  looting  and  burning 
was  under  control  Cleanup  trucks  were  on 
the  streets  and  everywhere,  there  was  the 
muffled  sound  of  breaking  glass  as  debris  was 
.shovelled  away. 

The  people  stcjod  in  htlle  knots  on  ilie 
.■-treet.s  in  the  cckjI.  pray  dawn.  The  curlew 
had  been  lifted  for  tlie  day  and  a  furtive 
kind  of  stirring  began  as  little  '  carry-ouf 
.shojis  opened  and  people  sotight  out  food. 
The  scene  reminded  me  most  (^f  what  I  liad 
.seen  in  Hong  Kong  immediately  alti>r  that 
city  of  niillions  h.id  hofii  :  nuishod  by  a 
three-day  typhoon. 

The  morning  air  was  lill(«d  with  ".lie  .'-ick 
.^nu'll  of  burning  rubble. 

".Soul  Brother,"  "Black  .Soul."  "was  painted 
on  the  store  iroiits  of  neighboihood  shojis. 
Even  the  True  Baptist  Church  had  soap- 
jialnted  the  windows  of  its  storefront  chapel 
with  "the  sign."  Like  the  Passover  days,  the 
.sign  was  their  liope  for  immunity. 

The  lires  had  come  within  a  block  of 
Bertha's  liouse.  But  her  own  block — ii  string 
of  shabby,  decaying  rowhouses.  liad  l)een 
lelt  iiiutct  "  .Soul  Broth,  and  .Soul  Sis."  had 
been  scrawled  in  white  paint,  as  If  by  one 
civic-minded  artist,  on  <  very  door  on  the 
block.  This  pitilul  .sign  had  jirotected  not 
only  the  slum  landlords  uiily  jiroperty,  Imt 
the  Irightened   people  -within. 

Bertlia's  husband  had  kejit  tlieir  many 
children  inside  tlunng  the  i)ast  lour  days, 
but  ho  .argued  that  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
.^s  .soon  as  par.i troopers  Iclt.  he  .said,  it  could 
all  st.irt  again  If  it  did  sunt  again,  his  family 
like  tiiousaiids  of  others,  liad  no  better  place 
to  go  'I'hcre  w.is  as  much  amter  ;us  resignation 
ill  Ills  t.Uk. 

At  "ii  ork  today,  I  learned  that  .some  Con- 
L'-ressmen  were  counseling  that  the  smoke 
.should  leave  the  tky  before  Congress  at- 
tempted to  act  on  any  specific  lesislation. 
The  Pre.sident  once  attain  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  war  in  .Southeast  Asia  and  "in- 
definitely jxjstponed"  !iis  promised  inessraje 
to  a  joint  session  ol  Concrcss  until  idter  the 
Eiister  vacation.  He  .appeared  like  the  giant 
G'uUiver  in  Lllliiiut — bound  by  a  ;  pider  web 
of  tiational  financial  troubles. 

■yesterdav,  on  Sunday,  Washington's  lead- 
ing churchmen  appeared  on  a  television 
panel.  A  young  iie:iro  Methodist  pastor  called 
for  a  "reordering  of  priorities."  An  Episco- 
palian Bkshop  asked.  "If  we  are  teeking  a 
ten  percent  surtax  lor  an  Asian  wax.  why 
shouldn't  we  have  another  ten  percent  for 
this  country's  cities?"  A  Jewi.sh  R,abbi  agreed 
that  we  had  to  have  a  '  .ma.sslve  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth." 

Clearly,  the  basic  question  would  l)e  f.ne 
of  cost.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  never  before  .seemed  .so  appro- 
pnatcly  named. 

Business  Ie:tdcrs  'Jirouchout  •.'".e  nation 
liad  checked  into  tlie  debate  amazmely 
quickly  alter  Dr,  King's  death.  Their  view: 
"This  counti^'  must  .net:  it  can't  afford  now 
?iot  to  act  " 

Fiscal  c.jnservatives  have  not  yet  ix'en 
heard,  but  they  must  be  if  we  are  to  iiave 
an  honest  debate.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mans.ield  ^et  the  tone  when  he  t^aid 
that  all  other  L'ains  stood  to  be  washed  out 
to  sea  unless  we  foueht  at  the  same  time  to 
■  keep  the  dollar  strong." 

Mo.st  ominous  of  all  is  that  the  racists. 
some  of  whom  will  masquerade  as  conserva- 
tives, -have  been  biding  their  time  before 
tliey  spread  hate  abro.id  on  the  l.tnd.  Clearlv, 
the  most  dramatic  question  facing  us  now 
IS  whether  the  "ugly  \oices  of  lj;t;otry  will 
have  the  last  word  1:1  this  counirv. 

This  afternoon's  tabloids  headlined  that 
"calm"  and  ""normalcy"  has  returned  to 
Washington.  Indeed,  there  was  .an  uneasy 
t.^uce  now  and  the  young  noter's  siege  of  the 
nation's  capital  seemed  broken  for  a  spell. 
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But  Monday's  newspapers  also  told  of 
niouiitin«f  violence  in  Baltimore.  Cincinnati. 
Nashville.  Wilmington.  Kansas  City — the  list 
rontlnuea   Xf>  i?row 

It  wa«  ralnlna;  when  I  left  work  tonight 
The  Mayor  had  ..rdered  schools  and  federal 
iifflces  closed  early  ,md  the  curfew  had  been 
set  fur  six  .1  ilorlt  Yi>uiii{  Marines  were  paired 
with  policemen  around  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing Their  rifles  were  ^lunic  muzzle  down 
axainst  the  rain  and  they  hunched  furw»rd 
In    heavy   flak   JtvcKets 

Fragile  cherry-blossom  petals  are  scattered 
by  the  ram  And  the  bleachers,  erected  ex- 
pectantly aloni<  Qinstltutlon  Avenue  for  the 
festival  crowds,  had  been  dismantled  and 
hauled   away 

Two  pLLratro<^)pers  looltln?  like  ttijures  from 
Alice  in  Wonderland  with  tuikje  ponchos  that 
covered  everything  but  their  eyes,  ambled 
relaxed  and  bored  m  front  of  the  Department 
of   Justice 

Late  last  Saturday  night,  as  I  made  ^  final 
check  around  our  house  I  heard  scatteTed 
ifunHre  Just  lown  .lur  street  I  c.iuld  onlv 
guess  that  -some  neighbor  was  test-firing  his 
weapons  .it  the  Uiot  minute  That  was  one 
kind  of  fear  It  was  a  feeling  of  being  'up- 
Uk!ht"  in  the  dark,  and  then  like  a  small 
boy.   feeling    ffHillsh    in    the   morning 

But  as  I  drove  down  Constitution  Avenue. 
t  felt  a  very  dliTerent  kind  of  fear  It  was 
a  fe.u  of  the  city  Itself  and  what  was  hap- 
pening to  It  It  w:is  almost  six  time  for  tile 
cixrfew  The  wet  street.?  were  deserted  except 
for  huge  r>uses  tn.i!  wcrf  wheezing  lighted 
up  but  empty,  back  to  their  i^urages  where 
thev  would  stay  until  the  curfew  w.is  lifted 
m   •he  morning 

I  had  n<}  fear  of  black  faces  and  bUwk 
h.uulfl  pulling  me  from  the  car  because  com- 
muter routes  had  been  planned  either  over 
or  iU-ound  the  ghetto  areas  But  I  sUU  felt 
exposed  alone  I  Wiis  conscious  of  my  bat- 
tered little  furelgn  Ciir  with  l:ist  years  Wyo- 
ming license  plates  My  self-conscloiisness 
incre:iBe<l  when  the  car  stalled  at  a  light  and 
a  jeepload  of  paratro«jpers  wheeled  .iround 
me   md  down   the  darkening  street 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  had  been  a  Marine 
ofHcer — no  perhaps  because  of  that  fact — 
I  hated  the  prt>specr  of  having  to  talk  my 
Way  past  a  squad  if  armed  troops  A  cfty 
living  In  the  sh.tdow  of  nightly  curfews  and 
mar'ial  law  is  a  sick  .md  horrible  place 

But  the  bridge  ahead  was  open  and  empfty 
.uid  mv  relief  w.is  immediate  when  I  cpHised 
the  Potomac  Into  Virginia 

On  --he  Virgliua  side  I  noticed  a  few  cane 
poles  angling  from  the  riverbank  out  ov<er 
tne  dark  water  So.  the  shiid  and  the  herring 
are  stU!  running,  even  in  the  rain.  I  thought. 
The  four  days  were  over  but  all  the  qutt- 
tlL>ns  still   lay   ahead 

Before  these  days  many  ')f  us  had  spoken 
knowingly  smugly  of  the  long,  hot  sumnu-r 
that  was  yet  to  come  But  the  .\pocalypse  h»d 
arrived  It  had  come  without  warning  and 
It  t\,ui  not  Waited  fr..r  us  'o  sort  out  our  own 
notions  A  how  history  should  be  made 

Tomorrow  Martin  Luther  King  will  be 
burled  Hop<-lally  enough  people  will  have 
been  touched  by  his  death  to  rigtire  out  what 
he  meant  by  his  cry.  •Come  home,  Amer- 
ica '  Hopefully,  the  people  of  Washington 
and  the  institutions  of  Washington  will 
never  be  the  same  again 
Sincerely, 

David   D    Dominick 


Tribute    to    Dr.    Martin    Luther    King,    Jr. 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 


oK     NEW       1       K. «. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEt'KESENTATlVEa 
Wei 

Mr    BR.- 


rnjosr.  ur   Kctutaiuii  1  .A  1 1  visa 

ednesday.  April  10.  1968  I 

R.\SCO    Mr    Sptaictr    the   1964 
wuuier  oi  the  Nubei  Peact-  Prize,  Ihe  di3- 
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ciple  of  Gandhi  iiiirl  tlie  prparher  of  non- 
violence, the  Reverend  Dr  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  has  l)een  .slain  by  a  bullet  of 
hate 

Dr  King  loved  God  as  he  loved  man- 
kind He  endured  the  hate  of  his  broth- 
ers, both  blaek  and  white  He  endured 
ridicule  in.sult  and  degradation  He  was 
jailed  bombed  knifed  and  finally  killed 
Yet  he  wa.s  guided  by  piinciple.s  of  love 
and  forgivene,s.s 

In  this  troubled  time  m  this  troubled 
Nation.  Dr  King  repre.sented  a  ray  of 
hope  I  wish  to  extend  to  .Mrs  King  and 
to  her  children  my  deepest  sympathy 
Dr  King  will  long  be  remembered  in  this 
land  and  what  he  bei-'an  shall  not  be 
stopped 
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The  Gold  Quandary 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

or  .MLssoD*: 
IN    THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursdnv.  April  ll.  1968 

Mr  HULL  Mr  Speaker  an  excellent 
editorial  by  Hoyt  Hurst,  of  Kan.sas  City. 
Mo  appears  in  the  .April  Lssue  of  Mixlem 
Jeweler  magazine  resardim,'  the  gold 
crisis 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  editorial 

The  CKjLO  QtTANDARV 

(  By  Hoyt  Hurst  i 

If  you  can  imagine  the  pandemonium  that 
might  exist  If  all  the  Bulck.  Oldsmoblle, 
Chevrolet.  Cadillac  and  PontUtc  dealers  went 
to  work  on  .1  Monday  morning  and  found 
that  General  Motors  was  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, you  have  a  pretty  gcKxl  picture  of  what 
the  Jewelry  Industry  was  like  Monday, 
March  18.  11I6H 

Since  1933.  the  jewelry  industry  had  pro- 
cured Its  gold  from  the  U  S  Mint  .An  interna- 
tional agreement  made  uver  that  weekend. 
resuJte<l  in  one  price  for  gold  for  exchange 
between  governments,  .md  another  jirlce  for 
Uiose  who  fabricated  It  But.  the  US.  Assay 
Office  was  no  longer  selling  gold  for  private 
industrial  use  .\nd  orders  fur  gold  sent  to  the 
.\-<;s.»y  Office  were  returned  unfllled 

What  u  amounts  to  is  that  the  price  of 
gold  h<is  been  set  free  t<->  lluctmitc  ;is  violently 
as  the  price  of  silver  i  see  M'.KJern  Jeweler. 
March.  1968.  p.  64,  T'le  Fluctuating  Pncc  of 
.S'lf!  ••'  1  .vnd  to  cause  the  jewelry  industry 
headaches  at  all  levels  from  supplier  to 
reuiiler 

Immediately.  American  purveyors  of  gold 
•o  the  Jewelry  Industry  began  to  buy  gold  on 
the  European  markets  They  are  forced  to 
pay  the  price  set  by  speeulatiars  Delivery  re- 
quires at  least  ten  days  and  where  an  .Amer- 
xan  supplier  formerly  was  otTering  delivery 
within  48  hours,  he  now  delivers  in  ten  days 
to  two  weeks— If  you're  lucky  At  the  .same 
time  he  must  also  increase  his  inventory — 
this  requires  lo.ins  from  the  banks-  and 
bank  interest  rates  have  been  increased  to 
discourage  borrowing 

Moreover.  European  gold  Is  coming  In  at  a 
lower  .i&say — It  is  not  .is  line  .as  that  handled 
in  the  U.S  Ordinarily  smellers  would  up- 
grade the  gold  in  bringing  down  copper — but 
they  re  either  not  working  due  to  the  copper 
strike,  or  they're  in  the  process  of  getting 
their  equipment  and  per.sonnel  l>ack  into 
production  now  that  the  strike  is  over 

On  the  positive  side  is  the  fact  that  there 
Is  more  gold  being  produced  every  year 
.Nevertheless,  the  .speculator  wants  hard 
.'uoney  for  his  metal  and  he's  going  to  hold 


on  to  It  until  one  or  more  of  several  tilings 
happens  Ii  that  the  US  deviiluee  the  dol- 
lar .md  will  -^-ll  gold  at  .1  price,  _' i  enough 
steps  .UP  taken  to  baiance  the  budget  .iiul 
confidence  in  the  dollar  is  restored  so  that 
speciilaLirs  will  dump  the  gold  they  are 
withholding  from  the  m.trket 

Meanwhile,  there  is  .iglliitlon  going  on  in 
VV.ushington  from  mdustry  groups  who  .ire 
■  lalrnlng  that  gold  should  in"  relea.sed  One  of 
the  in oBt  vcuMl  of  Miese  groups  i.s  the  I>entlsts 
who  insist  that  gcjid  for  iLse  in  dental  work 
IS  f.s.sentlal  to  good  health  You,  tcx-v.  c^m 
help  vour  Industry  by  writing  your  Con- 
gri-ssm.m 


The  Right  Move  for  Cattlemen 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr  .ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  much  con- 
cern has  been  expre.s.sed  of  late  about  the 
low  prices  currently  being  received  by 
domestic  producers  of  beef.  A  recent  edi- 
torial m  the  ProKie-ssive  Parmer  clearlv 
and  succinctly  de.scribes  the  problem. 
There  !:»  simply  too  much  beef  for  jiro- 
ducers  to  receive  a  reasonable  return  on 
their  investment 

T!ie  editorial  sutigcsts  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  slightly  modify  its 
present  star.dards  for  choice  grades  of 
beef  It  IS  urged  that  feeders  be  allowed 
to  finish  cattle  in  the  area  of  1,000 
pounds  rather  than  at  1.100  or  M.-jO 
pounds.  This  modification  in  .standards 
could  be  accomplished  without  any 
change  at  all  1:1  the  quality  of  the  meat 
made  available  to  the  consumer 

The  approach  suggested  by  this  edi- 
torial is  endor.'.ed  by  cattle  producers  in 
my  district  .Mr  Fred  Lowe,  of  the  Pitts- 
burg County  Cattlemens  .As.sociation. 
has  written  that  this  approach  "would  do 
more  to  help  the  beef  cattle  producers, 
as  well  as  the  feedlot  operators,  than 
anything  that  any  of  us  can  think  of." 
PitLsburR  County,  my  home  county,  is  Uie 
largest  cattle-producing  county  in  Okla- 
homa 

Because  of  the  strong  sumxirt  it  has 
received  from  the  cattle  industiy.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  to 
study  this  matter  most  carefully.  I  am 
contideiit  he  will  do  .so. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
I  "include  the  editorial  from  the  .Apiil 
19ti8  Lssue  of  the  Progressive  Farmer 
magazine: 

The  Right  Move  for  Catti  i.Mts- 
Too  many  pounds  of  beef  That's  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  beef  Industry  In  the  United 
States  today.  Or  at  least  there  Is  more  beef 
than  can  be  sold  at  prices  that  allow  what 
feeders  and  producers  believe  are  acceptable 
returns 

A  recent  USDA  study  'ih(jws  why  excessive 
supplies  hurt  prices  A  10-pound  rise  In  the 
average  live  weight  of  Choice  steers  at  seven 
markers  would  result  in  a  price  drop  of 
around  50  cents  per  100  pounds   " 

The  answer  to  the  beef  return  problem, 
then,  seems  simple:  To  increase  returns, 
lower  the  pounds  of  beef  produced  for  sale. 
A  billion  pounds  of  beef  could  be  lopped 
off  the  US  supply  if  the  average  finished 
weight  of  all  the  20  million  head  finished  an- 
nually were  cut  50  pounds  a  head. 
In  December,  the  average  finished  weight 
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of  steers  was  1.130  pounds.  Why  not  drop 
this  to  1.050  pounds''  Well  documented  re- 
se.irch  shows  th;it.  it  costs  almost  40  cents  a 
pound  to  ;idd  gain  above  1  100  pounds.  Tills 
gain  brings  only  M  to  21  cents  a  pound,  and 
lour-hfths  of  the  added  weight  is  worthless 
lat. 

The  answer  is  this:  present  grading  stand- 
ards are  such  that  most  cattle  won't  grade 
Choice  until  they  reach  v.'elghts  In  the  area 
of  1.100  pounds  or  .ibove 

And  nearly  .ill  the  demand  Is  geared  to 
Choice  grade  .So.  even  though  feeders  know 
gain  above  1.000  pounds  is  very  expensive 
and  that  they  should  cut  beef  supplies,  they 
must  get  75  to  80  of  their  anlmal.s  to 
Choice  grade  or  they  'take  a  whipping" 
prlccwise 

If  beef  feeder  .;nd  cattle  groups  want  to 
do  something  about  beef  supplies,  they  must 
insist  on  a  reapprolsal  of  our  [iresent  stand- 
ards lor  Choice  grades 

.^ilight  tnodilicatioiis  of  minor  require- 
ments of  Choice  grade — which  would  not  in 
any  way  lower  (lualitv  of  meat  to  consumer — 
could  quickly  turn  our  beef  price  situation 
upward 

.So  we  [propose  th.it  beef  jiroducers  move 
Immediately  for  mcare  realistic  grade  stand- 
ards that  will  yield  quality  beef  but  allow 
feeders  to  linlsh  cattle  in  area  of  1.000  pounds 
instead  of  1. 100  to  1.150  pounds. 


A  Strong  Natural  Resources  Base 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALITOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  areas 
of  great  national  concern  the  USDA  Soil 
Conservation  Service  gives  needed  assist- 
ance to  local  citizens.  Its  programs  of 
resource  conservation  bring  tjenefits  in 
the  form  of  better  land:  better  farm 
crops:  protection  from  flooding  and  sedi- 
ment pollution:  increased  recreation  op- 
ixirtunity:  new  water  supplies:  and  an 
economic  and  aesthetic  shot  in  the  arm 
for  whole  communities. 

These  programs  arc  vital  to  every  citi- 
zen in  the  United  States.  They  are  a 
public  obligation,  and  they  are  an  excel- 
lent investment — tangible  benefits  from 
the  average  watershed  project,  for  ex- 
ample are  nearly  double  the  cost. 

The  nearly  4,000  cooperating  land- 
owners in  my  congressional  district  last 
year  received  SCS  help  on  more  than 
10,000  soil  and  water  problems.  Their 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  also 
are  trying  to  move  ahead  on  four  water 
shed  protects  where  action  is  needed 
Tuickly. 

We  can  not  afford  to  slow  down  the 
work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
We  must  not  stifle  the  initiative  of  Amer- 
ica's conservation  district  leaders,  land- 
owners, and  others  who  are  ready  to 
move  ahead  on  resource  problems.  'We 
must  not  waste  the  efforts  they  have  al- 
ready made,  or  lag  behind  imtil  land  or 
construction  co.sts  are  prohibitive.  Soil 
and  water  conservation  is  a  long-range 
etTort  that  cannot  be  slowed  down  or 
speeded  up  on  whim. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate support  for  the  SCS — at  the  very 
l^ast,  to  appropriate  the  same  levels  of 
funds  as  were  provided  last  year. 

There  are  many  demands  on  the  Unit- 
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ed  States,  many  demands  on  our  Appro- 
Ijriations  Committee.  But  without  a 
strong  natural  resource  base  we  cannot 
hope  to  meet  very  many  demands  at  all. 
Let  us  resolve  to  keep  at  the  stirn:;thcn- 
ing  of  that  base. 


Praise  for  L.  B.  J.  From  the  London  Times 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF     MO.NTANA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mi.  Speaker,  in  a  f-reat 
tribute  to  President  Johnson,  the  Ij(}ndon 
Times,   in  a   recent   editorial,   declared: 

Now  is  the  time  to  remember  Mr.  John- 
son's claim  to  be  une  of  the  L'reat  reforming 
Presidents. 

Tlie  Times  finds  that  President  John- 
son's domestic  record  of  accomplishment 
and  his  responsible  leadership  in  foreign 
affairs  insures  him  of  a  strong  place 
among  the  Nation's  great  Presidents. 

The  Times  finds  that — 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  President  ii.is  shown 
a  complete  awareness  of  the  limitations  as 
well  as  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  vast 
power — his  handling  of  the  Pueblo  crisis  was 
only  the  latest  of  many  examples  of  re- 
straint. He  has  pursued  the  hope  C)f  an  under- 
standing with  Russia  and  of  a  strengthened 
United   Nations   with    persistence. 

We  may  add,  of  course,  that  the  latest 
hopeful  signs  of  negotiations  on  Vietnam 
are  a  further  indication  of  the  Presi- 
dent's wise  and  determined  policies. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
London  Times,  and  I  include  this  excel- 
lent editorial  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  London  Times,  Apr.  2,  1968] 
Mr.   Johnson   Withdraws 

A  reaction  could  come  quickly.  Taking 
stock  of  Mr.  Johnson's  presidency,  as  the 
world  now  must,  and  comparing  him  with 
his  Immediate  predecessors  in  offlce  and — 
still  more — with  his  possible  successors,  he 
regains  much  of  the  stature  he  had  when  his 
reputation  was  at  its  highest.  Now  is  the  time 
to  remember  Mb.  Johnson's  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  great  reforming  presidents.  Spurred  by 
him  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  got  through 
an  unparalleled  amount  of  legislation.  It 
must  then  have  seemed  reasonable  to  John- 
son that  his  name  and  the  Great  Society 
would  be  as  automatically  bracketed  to- 
gether by  history  as  Roosevelt  mid  the  New- 
Deal . 

Mr.  Johnson  li:xs  .supported  civil  rights. 
Medicare,  and  the  rest  Irom  conviction  .ind 
not  from  expe«*;ency  His  heart  ha  remained 
on  the  side  ol  the  underdog.  His  instinctive 
reactions  have  always  been  liberal.  In  for- 
eign affairs,  too.  his  touch  has  more  often 
than  not  been  sure.  He  has  not  naeged  at 
Europe,  as  President  Kennedy  did,  and. 
what  Is  more,  he  has  put  up  with  plenty  of 
nagging  from  Europe.  He  has  been  .istonlsh- 
ingly  patient  with  de  Gaulle,  and  more  than 
courteoiAs  with  Mr.  Wilson  He  has  shown  a 
complete  awareness  of  the  limitations  as 
well  as  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  vast 
power — his  handling  of  the  Pueblo  crLsls 
was  only  the  latest  of  many  examples  of  re- 
straint. He  has  pursued  the  hope  of  an 
understanding  with  Russia  and  of  ci  strength- 
ened United  Nations  with  persistence. 

And  yet,  because  of  Vietnam,  il  has  all 
turned  to  ashes.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  just  an- 
other example  of  a  great  peace  Minister  over- 
taken by  a  war — another  Pirr.  Li.vloln,  cr 
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AsQvmi  Here  is  a  case  of  a  reputation  totally 
destroyed  by  war.  His  lall  Irom  (tlory  h:vs 
clenients  of  classic  trage4|y  In  it  Kknnkijy's 
('lu)sen  i)iirtiipr  ;ind  heir,*  he  is  now  unable 
to  walk  freely  in  his  own  country  and  Is 
rciruhirlv  brrned  in  effigy  in  every  capital 
Jroin  .Stockliolm  to  Tokyo  He  has  become  a 
.-^at.inlc  symbol  in  the  c ommunist  half  of  the 
world,  and  lias  been  written  off  .is  a  bellico.se 
hUinderer   in   most   of    the   other   half. 

Of  course  it  is  all  unlair.  But  Mr.  Johnson 
i.s  :in  old  cnoUL'h  pr:ictltioner  of  politics  to 
i.now  that  his  chosen  game  is  .m  unfair  one. 
That  is  no  doubt  jiartly  why  he  has  chosen 
to  turn  the  tables  cjn  his  pursuers  in  the 
only  way  that  really  stc:M)cl  ojien  to  him  to 
:  how,  by  a  loup  dr  Diratrr.  that  he  was  .'-till 
c:ii).ible  of  ^clonlshln^t  everyone,  .did  thereby 
of  regaining  the  initiative,  as  he  mnst  hope, 
Icir  himself   lor  his  party,  and  Icr  Ins  country. 

Such  a  thought  must  have  lieen  belilnd  the 
m.ikinu  of  his  decision  lUit  it  would  he  un- 
generous- and.  more  than  that,  it  would  be 
ini.st.iken-not  to  give  Mr.  Johnson  credit 
for  the  altruism  of  what  he  has  done.  Viet- 
nam alone  h:is  beaten  him.  His  calculations 
are  that  the  peace  cjf  the  world  as  well  a.s 
the  hanlty  and  unity  of  the  United  States  will 
be  lietter  .served  with  another  President  He 
has  .icccpted  the  logic  of  his  own  thoughts, 
without  .any  cjf  the  equlvcx:ation  that  many 
other  ixjiltlcians  would  have  found  excusable. 

Whether  this  act  of  personal  renunciation 
In  fact  brings  peace  in  Asia  depends  on  Hanoi 
The  consequences  inside  America  are  prob- 
lematical. For  growing  numbers  of  Americans 
the  jirospect  of  another  four  years  of  John- 
son had  seemed  intolerable  Now  they  have 
not  just  the  chance — but  the  certainty- of 
ch.'inge.  But  change  to  what? 

President  Johnson  has  been  the  focus 
rather  than  the  cause  of  most  contemporary 
American  unease.  Fundamental  questions 
await  an  answer.  How  did  America  get  her- 
self into  a  disastrous  undeclared  war?  Why 
cannot  national  wealth  buy  social  Justice? 
Is  the  United  States  still  half  slave  and  half 
free?  Will  It  continue  to  be  the  policeman  of 
the  world?  These  questions  wait  for  Presi- 
dent Joh.n'son's  successor,  v^'hosoever  he  may 
be 


Halleck  on  Congress 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOC^E  OF  UEPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Charlie  Halleck,  will  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  this  year  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  has 
given  such  outstanding  service  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  country  for 
so  long.  He  can  look  back  on  many  fine 
and  outstanding  hours  over  the  past  34 
years,  and  one  of  his  finest  was  a  few 
days  ago  when  he  addressed  the  House 
and  stressed  the  basic  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Consrcss. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  In- 
dianapolis. Ind..  News  of  April  6.  1968. 
t€lls  the  story: 

Halleck  on  Congress 

Charles  A.  Halleck.  .senior  member  ol  the 
Hoosier  delegation  to  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives, has  achieved  a  rarity — a  standme 
ovation  from  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike. 

Halleck.  former  Republican  leader  In  the 
lower  iiouse.  drew  blpartrisan  applause  when 
he  praised  Congress  in  a  speech  last  week 
at  a  time  when  the  legislative  branch  is  under 
attack  from  various  quarters  on  the  matter 
of  ethical  conduct, 

Hal:.?ck   pointed   out   that   the   public   be- 
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Ueves  Con(;rens  U  baaloally  honest  and  doee 
an  a<lequat«  Job  if  servlnt?  tHe  best  intaresta 
of  the  people  As  an  exannple.  he  pointed  to 
a  poll  taken  In  whlrb  parentK  ovf-rwhelnalnfli- 
ly  approved  the  idea  of  their  offspring  be- 
coming members  of  Confess 

A3  further  evidence  that  the  public  has 
fmth  in  Congress.  Halleck  who  is  retiring 
after  his  present  and  I7th  term.  note<l  that 
20  pef.ple  are  contending  for  his  place  In 
the  nations  legislative  councils 

Speaking  of  the  House  Hailetk  said  the 
beat  means  of  keeping  Ita  members  honest 
Is  frequent  elections  Tou  know  you  are 
going  t«>  be  up  atfalnst  that  buzz  saw  |elec- 
t!ons|  every  two  years -and  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  better  aa  a  code  of  ethics  than 
that  ■• 

It  Is  the  publics  resjx.asibUlty  to  scru- 
tinize 'Me  performance  of  their  senators  and 
repre^sentatlves  and  pass  Judgment  nn  them 
at  election  time  In  the  long  run.  we  get  the 
kind  uf  government  we  deserve. 


Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT      I 

or  !CEw  jERStrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  11.  1968        \ 

Mr.  HUNT  Mr  Spt:-aker.  in  a  day  and 
a»je  of  compk-x  coinpuU'rs  and  .space 
technoloRj'.  it  may  seem  Incongrous  to 
speak  of  submarines  The  subject  came 
to  mind  recently  In  a  news  .?tf)ry  covered 
by  Mary  T  Wiser,  of  the  Woodbury  Dally 
Times,  on  the  .submarine  overhaul  and 
repair  section  of  the  PhiJadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard. 

This  activity,  unique  in  iUself,  Ls  oiiJy 
a  portion  of  the  shipyard  comple.x.  and 
while  the  facility  has  an  economic  im- 
pact on  the  surroundinj^  area.  mcludinK 
my  own  Plrs*,  E)ustnct  of  New  Jersey,  it 
Ls  more  Importantly  an  integral  and  v^taJ 
link  In  the  naval  defence  efforts  of  our 
Nation.  Jast  la^st  week,  the  battleship 
U  S.S.  S't'w  Jersey  was  recommLs.sioned 
after  bfing  renovated  and  refitt-ed  at  the 
naval  yard  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pruud  to  rccosnize 
the  more  than  700  men  from  Gloucester 
County  alone  who  are  involved  in  this 
essential  deferuse  work  as  tradesmen  and 
specialists  iii  the  iubmanne  overhaul  .sec- 
tion at  the  naval  yard  Camden  County, 
one  of  the  two  counties  compnsinjj  the 
First  DKstnct.  is  aiv  equally  heavy  con- 
tributor in  manpower  whose  special 
qualifications  are  Important  to  the  suc- 
ceiis  of  the  demanding  operatioivs  re- 
quirtMi  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Yard 
facility 

Credit  Ls  due.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Mary- 
Wiser  for  contributing  to  the  awareness 
by  her  commuruty  of  still  another  role 
in  which  its  members  participate  in  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House.  I  include  at  this  podnt 
her  story  as  she  reported  it: 
[Prom  the  WotKlbury  iNJi  Daily  Tiiaes, 
Mar   15.  19681  , 

PniL*OEXPHi\  Naval  Shift ako 
(By  Mary  T  Wiser i 
Approxinvawly  700  Olouceoter  County 
people  axe  employed  at  the  "shlpj-vU-d  vrtthln 
a  shipyard"— the  submarine  overhaul  *nd 
repair  section  or  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Slupyard. 

"It  s  the  section  where  we  have  our  own 
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trade  people  and  sp)eclaU.stJi  J\x>t  for  the  Job 
of  subnoarine  overhaul  and  repair,""  .said 
Jenkln  Liike  of  Clarkslxiro.  a  cl\illfin  a^vl.st- 
ant  planning  .^nd  e.'«tlmaUng  superintendent 
The  task  >f  submarine  f)verhaul  betflns  and 
enJ-s  at  Lake'.s  desk  In  building  No  11  Here 
prep.mit4"n  .<nd  planning  begin  abtnit  .slk 
months  before  ^  submarine  actu.illy  arrives 
at  the  big  N.ivy  Base 

"Subm.irlne  overhaul  -ind  conversion  re- 
quires specifications  much  more  severe  than 
for  surface  vessels."  Lake  explained.  "It  re- 
quires pl.inners  .\nd  workers  of  special  qual- 
ity." said  the  27-year  veteran  of  the  shlp- 
y^ird 

Be<':»vise  of  batteries  which  need  changing 
at  specific  intervais  and  the  pmbiem  of  cor- 
rosion, the  dlesel  electrtc  subm.arlnes  are 
scheduled  for  overhaul  about  every  36 
months. 

Planning  and  est Im-i ting,  and  design  teams 
oinduct  pre-.UTlval  Inspertlons  Approxl- 
nxately  one  m(jnth  prior  to  'he  sub"3  ^trrtval, 
a  conference  is  held  to  finalize  tlie  scope  of 
work  to  be  done 

The  compllcat«Kl  business  of  overl^aul  re- 
quires cooperation  and  ctxirdlnatlon  of  the 
"type  desk  ofBce."  the  "ship's  force""  ;md  the 
■"shop  and  subm.xrlne  mechanics"" — who  .«:- 
lually  do  the  w;<rk  which  'deslLjn  "  defines, 
""planning  and  engineering"  describes  and 
■"scheduling"  seta  into  sequence  It  Uicludee 
the  "ship  superintendent"  and  "progress- 
man"  who  ite*>p  their  fintjers  on  the  pulse 
of  the  overhaul  work  and  coordinate  the 
project  with  all  concerned 

Overhaul  w.ia  completed  this  week  on  -Jie 
L'SS  Sea  Robin,  a  Guppy  \.K  Class  sub- 
marine with  a  streamline  hull,  a  high 
capacity  battery  iUid  a  sntirkel 

Following  an  open  hovise  for  the  Sea  Rijbln 
S'lnday  It  will  leave  fr<^m  Pier  "  D"  for  sea 
trials  The  post  repair  trials  are  conducted 
by  the  ship's  commanding  officer  and  ap- 
proved by  the  shipyard  commander  and  the 
type  commander  These  include  operational 
tests  of  all  systems.  Including  a  4-hour 
power  trial  and  deep  drive.  After  final  check 
and  repair  of  any  discrepancies  found,  the 
siiip  Is  ready  for  a  period  of  sea  duty. 

While  the  Sea  Robin  readies  to  leave  on  Its 
sea  trials,  another  sub.  ■■The  Corporal.  ■  is 
put  onto  the  Marine  Railway — a  gigantic 
drydocklng  system,  to  begin  the  operation  of 
overhaul  all  over  agriln  In  the  other  dock  of 
the  Marine  Railway  Is  "The  Cobbler."'  whose 
hull  has  t)een  stripped  and  engine  room 
cored 

According  to  a  letter  from  Admiral  A  F 
Schade,  ctmimander  of  Submarine  Force  L'S 
Atlantic  Fleet.  It  is  significant  to  realize 
that  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  Is  over- 
hauling mure  submarines  per  year  than  any 
other  Industrial  company  in  the  United 
Slates. '" 

The  Sea  Robin  Is  typical  of  many  of  the 
subs  which  come  to  Philadelphia  It  Is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  having  13.000  tons 
of  enemy  vessels  to  Us  credit 

It  was  launched  in  r.>44  from  Its  home 
port.  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire.  In  1950. 
she  Wiis  awirded  the  M.irjorie  Sterret  Bat- 
tleship A*;ird""  for  bei:ig  tlie  outt>t<indliig 
ship  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  in  H>t)4  and 
1966  she  received  the  coveted  Battle  Efficiency 
Award. 

rhe  complete  overhaul  and  face  lifting 
she  received  in  1951.  which  resulted  In  the 
Ciuppy  lA  classification.  Increases  the  subs 
submerged  speed  and  gave  her  the  ability  to 
remain  submerged  while  running  her  engine. 
Sea  Robin's  normal  complement  consists 
of  eight  officers,  five  chief  petty  officers  and 
67  enlisted  men  Its  present  commander  Is 
Joe  Denver  McCiine.  who  claims  he  is  the 
only  man  aboard  who  has  his  own  quarters 
because    '  I  m   so   mean." 

Since  the  ships  conversion  In  1951  the 
submarine  hii3  made  thi'ee  cruises  to  North- 
ern Europe,  three  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
SIX  to  the  Carlbbe.m. 
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Sea  Robin  has  made  her  ll.OOOth  dive. 
thus  living  up  to  her  nickname.  The  Bob- 
bin Robin  ■•  The  estimated  value  of  the  sub 
18   $25    million 

"Its  a  complicated  Job  to  overhaul  and 
repair  the  .subs.  '  Lake  explained,  "but  it 
l.ike.s  each  man  wiTklng  together  at  his  spe- 
cific task  and  amazingly  everything  fits  to- 
gether " 

"And  Gloucester  County  people  play  a  big 
pirt  in  the  operation   "  he  .idded. 


New   Ways  To  Civil  Peace 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  11.  1968 

Mr  VANDER  JAGT  Mr  Speaker,  In 
.searching  for  ways  to  bring  lasting  civil 
peace  and  tranquility  to  our  troubled 
Nation,  we  mu.st  And  new  methods  to 
era.se  the  cau.ses  of  poverty  with  its  ac- 
companying despair  and  frustration. 

An  article  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  April  11,  1968.  is  an  articulate 
written  profile  of  a  major  problem  that  is 
dividing  America. 

I  include  tiie  following  newspaper 
article: 

The    Immigrant   Analogy 
(By  Alan  L.  Olten) 

Washington — .\  favorite  argument  of 
white  people  optX)sed  to  dramatically  larger 
government  programs  and  other  organized 
help  for  the  Negro  Is  the  Immigrant  Analogy. 
"Wliy  don't  the  Negroes  do  more  to  help 
themselves.^'"  the  argument  goes.  "After  all, 
look  at  the  way  tlie  Irish  and  Uie  Germans 
and  the  Jews  and  the  Italians  and  the  other 
European  immigrants  managed  to  pull  them- 
selves out  of  poverty  and  the  ghetto.  They 
didn't  have  Big  Government  doing  It  all  for 
them:  they  lifted  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps." 

Frequently,  the  argument  is  advanced  In 
personal  terms.  "No  one  helped  my  father  " — 
or  grandfather  or  great-grandfather;  "Why 
do  we  need  to  help  them?"' 

CertiUnly  the  Immigrant  Analogy  Is  ap- 
pealing, and  superflcaliy  plausible.  Undoubt- 
edly there  Is  more  the  Negro  could  do  to  help 
himself.  In  some  places  he"s  trying  to  do  it, 
In  others  hes  not. 

But  the  trouble  with  the  Immigrant  Anal- 
ogy, as  with  so  many  other  arguments  in 
.Americas  emotion-Iaden  racial  debate.  Is 
that  It  Is  viistly  overstated.  There  are.  In  fact, 
compelling  ditferences  between  the  problems 
and  opportumtles  of  the  European  Immigrant 
of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century  and 
thote  of  the  Negroes  who  In  the  last  few  dcc- 
.ides  have  poured  into  the  largest  cities  from 
the  South  and  other  rural  aresis.  The  Presi- 
dent's riot  commission,  among  its  many  nota- 
ble contributions,  does  a  convincing  Job  of 
spotlighting  these  differences. 

For  one  thing,  the  commission  contends, 
there's  the  dilTerent  nature  of  the  .American 
economy  The  European  Immigrants  arrived 
as  .America  w.is  becoming  urbaiuzed  and  in- 
dustrialized. In  need  of  great  pools  of  un- 
skilled labor  This  enabled  them  to  giUn  an 
economic  foothold,  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  could  eventually  move  up  the 
economic  ladder  to  skilled  or  white  collar  or 
professional  Jobs. 

Today  the  demand  for  unsldlled  labor  has 
shrunk  sharply  Negroes  migrating  to  the  cit- 
ies since  the  1940s  lack  the  skills  required  by 
the  new  economy.  luid  the  slum  schools 
haven't    been    able    to    provide    these    fast 
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enough.  "Ttie  Nc^ro  migrant,  unlike  the  im- 
migrant, found  little  opportunity  in  the  city," 
sK>8  the  riot  commission.  'He  had  arrived 
too  late,  and  the  unskilled  labor  he  had  to 
offer  was  no  longer  needed." 

Racial  dl.scrlmlnatlon  lurther  snarls  any 
.s"i  gro  boot.slrap  etTort  A  black  skin  Is  harder 
fj  conceal  in  a  w!»lte  .-.oclety  than  a  brogue  or 
no  :ked  nose  or  peculiar  name.  Even  more 
iilevant  is  the  pattern,  .as  old  as  America  It- 
elf.  of  thinking  of  the  Negro  In  menial  terms 
iid  rcUgating  him  to  menial  Jobs.  "No  other 
ethnic  group  has  been  a  .slave  on  American 
s(j11.  "  Martin  Luther  King  said  in  his  last 
speech  here.  10  days  ago  at  the  Washington 
C.tthedral 

"Hiid  It  not  been  lor  racial  discrimina- 
tion.■■  ivsserts  the  President's  commission, 
"the  North  might  well  have  recruited  South- 
ern Negroes  after  the  Civil  War  to  provide  the 
labor  lor  building  the  burgeoning  urban- 
Industrial  economy."  Instead  of  looking  to 
Europe  for  Its  unskilled  labor.  Not  until 
World  W.-u-  II  were  Negroes  widely  hired  for 
industrial  Jobs,  and  by  that  time  the  need 
had  ;iiready  begun  to  dwindle.  And  segrega- 
tion denied  Negroes  access  to  union  member- 
slilp.  business  loans  and.  even  when  they 
managed  to  get  Uie  money,  suburban  homes 
and  schools. 

The  Ehiropean  Immigrants,  the  commis- 
sion recalls,  were  also  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  contemporary  political  system.  Emerg- 
ing blg-clty  machines  offered  them,  in  ex- 
change for  votes,  influential  help  In  landing 
private  Jobs,  public  construction  work,  Jobs 
with  the  police  and  fire  departments,  sanita- 
tion services  and  other  public  agencies.  By 
the  time  the  Negroes  arrived  In  large  num- 
bers, the  machines  had  begun  to  crumble; 
political  patronage  had  yielded  to  civil  serv- 
ice exams,  and  political  leverage  over  private 
employers  had  become  less  persuasive. 

The  commission  cites  cultural  factors  as 
also  helping  the  Immigrants  escapte  from  the 
slum.  Families  were  large;  with  many  bread- 
winners contributing,  the  family  could  save 
to  buy  a  business  or  a  house  Settling  in  new 
neighborhoods  and  .speaking  little  E&igllsh, 
the  Europeans  needed  their  own  stores  and 
services,  and  so  there  were  business  oppor- 
tunities. A  patriarchal  structure  offered  the 
men  satisfaction  In  family  life  to  compen- 
sate for  dirty,  difficult  Jobs. 

Negroes,  even  more  poorly  paid,  had  little 
chance  to  save.  Large  families  consisted 
mostly  of  small  children  rather  than  several 
adult  breadwinners.  Settling  in  established 
neighborhoods,  they  patronized  existing 
white-owned  stores  and  service  establish- 
ments, so  there  were  lew  entrepreneurial  op- 
portunities. 

.And.  as  the  controversial  Moynlhan  report 
earlier  iu-gued  and  the  riot  commission  re- 
port reaffirms,  slavery  and  subsequent  peri- 
ods of  long  male  unemplovinent  had  made 
the  Negro  family  predominantly  matriarchal, 
the  man  playing  a  secondary  or  marginal 
role  For  many  Negro  men.""  the  riot  report 
declares,  there  were  few  of  the  cultural  and 
psychological  rewards  of  family  life."  The  re- 
sult: High  rates  of  desertion,  slack  family 
ties,  loose  family  discipline. 

•■Finally."  the  riot  commission  empha- 
sizes, "nostalgia  makes  it  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  ease  of  escape  of  the  white  immigrants 
from  the  ghettoes."  White  families  who  came, 
as  Negroes  did.  from  rural  backgrounds  often 
needed  two  or  three  generations  to  escai>e. 
Iheir  lives  in  the  urban  slums  were  scarred 
by  alcoholism,  deseitlon.  illegitimacy  and 
other  poverty  hallmarks  of  today's  slum 
Negro. 

The  commission  notes  two  Ironies  In  the 
present  situation.  One  is  that  the  European 
unmigrants  are  often  the  quickest  to  block 
Negro  efforts  to  enter  unions,  get  better  Jobs, 
luove  into  better  neighborhoods.  The  other  is 
that,  while  many  Negroes  have  advanced  Into 
white-collar,  technical  and  professional  Jobs 
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In  recent  years,  tills  development  of  a  Negro 
middle  class  seems  not  to  have  encouraged 
tliose  left  behind  but  only  to  have  added  to 
their  anger  and  despair:  they  feel  that  segre- 
gation and  lack  of  job  opportunities  are  mak- 
ing them  stagnate  even  while  some  of  their 
fellow  Negroes  move  upward 

"The  immigrant  who  labored  long  hours  at 
hard  and  often  menial  work  had  the  hope 
of  a  better  future,  if  not  lor  himself  then 
for  his  children."  this  section  of  the  riot  re- 
port eloquently  concludes  "This  was  the 
promise  of  the  American  dream.'  .  For  the 
Negro  family  in  the  urban  ghetu>,  tlierc  is 
a  different  vlslon-the  future  beems  to  lead 
only  to  a  dead  end. 

"What  the  American  economy  of  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  century  was  able  to  do 
to  help  the  European  immigrants  escape 
from  poverty  is  now  largely  impossible.  New 
methods  of  escape  must  be  found  for  the 
majority  of  today's  poor." 


The   Fluctuating   Price  of  Silver 


HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTALIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fluctuat- 
ing price  of  silver  is  discussed  by  John 
B.  Stevens  of  the  International  Silver  Co. 
in  the  March  issue  of  Modern  Jeweler 
magazine. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  this  interview  of  Mr.  Stevens: 
The    Fluctuating    Price    of   Silver 
(By  John  B.  Stevens) 

Modern  Jeweler.  What  can  the  retail 
Jeweler  tell  the  customer  who  comes  In 
today  and  says,  "The  price  of  silver  Is  so  high 
I  can't  afford  to  buy  It?"  You  remember  a 
year  ago  we  were  told  there  would  be  no 
Increase  In  the  price  of  sliver.  Then,  first 
thing  we  knew  there  was  an  increase.  What 
can  the  retail  Jeweler  tell  his  customer  today? 

John  B.  Stevens.  President,  Tableware 
Products  Division  and  Executive  'Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation — The  International 
Sliver  Co. :  This  is  a  difficult  question  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  market.  Since  last 
spring,  when  the  Treasury  went  out  of  the 
business  of  selling  sliver,  the  price,  lis  you 
well  know,  has  gone  up  considerably  to  a 
top  of  $2.17  an  ounce.  This  is  higher,  cer- 
tainly, than  I  anticipated.  Speculation  on 
the  price  of  sliver  is  a  guessing  game.  It's 
extremely  difficult  to  say  In  the  short  term 
and.  I  guess  .  .  .  the  long  term  what's 
going  to  happen  to  the  price  ol  bllver. 

Since  last  July  14  there  have  been  two 
fairly  substantial  price  increases  in  both 
sterling  flatware  and  sterling  holloware  be- 
cause of  Increases  in  the  price  of  our  basic 
commodity  which  Is  an  important  part  of 
the  manufacturing  cost.  Some  70  |)er  cent 
of  the  cost  of  finished  sterling  goods  is  repre- 
sented by  the  raw  material.  Consequently,  we 
as  manufacturers  are  sensitive  to  the  cost 
of  the  commodity. 

MJ.  Is  is  possible  that  the  price  of  silver 
will  go  down? 

Stevens.  Oh.  yes.  there  Is  that  possibility. 
Certainly  it  should  go  down.  It's  my  personal 
feeling  that  the  price  under  present  condi- 
tions should  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $1  60 
an  ounce.  The  price  Is  likely  to  go  down  If 
certain  things  happen.  Of  course  we  are  still 
in  the  midst  of  a  non-ferrous  producers' 
strike  which  affects  the  price  of  sliver.  Sliver 
Is  basically  a  by-product  of  copper,  lead  and 
zinc.  So  the  strike  .  .  .  particularly  In  the 
copper  Industry  .  .  .  has  had  quite  an  effect. 
MJ.  Are  there  other  factors? 
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.S7IVFNS  .\uother  factor  In  the  price  of 
silver  Is  tlie  .speculator.  Internationally,  or 
throughout  the  world,  we  estimate  there  are 
three  hundred  million  ovinces  of  sliver  over- 
hanging the  market  Some  of  this  surplus 
sliver  Is  in  inventory  buildup,  but  the  major 
portion  Is  In  speculative  positions. 

MJ  Do  you  mean  people  who  are  wlth- 
hoUilng  coins';'      ^ 

Stkvlns.  No.  "n^s  Is  primarily  sliver  In 
bullion  The  price  c?*- sliver  today  has  been 
larpely  the  result  of*peculators  In  the  mar- 
ket "This  has  had  quite  an  effect  on  the 
lUictuailon  of  prices. 

I  might  add  that  the  price  of  sliver  Itself 
is  not  as  important  to  us  as  the  fluctuation. 
Obviou.sly.  we  think  the  price  Is  high,  and 
we  don't  want  it  to  go  higher  .  .  .  because 
at  :  ome  point  our  product  will  be  priced  out 
of  the  market.  We  can  live  with  a  reason- 
able price,  but  we  can't  live  with  these 
constant  fluctuations  which  are  caused  basi- 
cally by  .speculation. 

As  a  specific  example.  In  May,  1967,  the 
total  amount  of  silver  on  deposit  In  New  York 
City  with  the  commodity  exchange  was 
roughly  2.500,000  ounces.  Today,  it's  35  mil- 
lion ounces  that's  on  deposit  to  back  up 
transactions  on  the  commodity  market.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  more  than  32  million  ounces: 
MJ.  Then  the  price  of  sliver  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  there  being  a  shortage  of  the  metal? 

Stevens.  There  is  no  shortage  of  sliver 
The  sliver  manufacturer,  the  silver  retailer, 
the  sliver  user  need  have  no  fear  of  a  short- 
age of  silver  in  the  near  future  .  .  .  that  is, 
the  next  ten  years,  at  least  .  .  because  of  the 
300  mllUon  ounces  overhanging  the  market 
and  other  sources  such  as  demonetized  coins, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

MJ.  Can  the  government  control  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  silver? 

.Stevens.  They  are  In  a  position  to  help. 
certainly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  oould  con- 
trol It  They  did  control  It  for  years  on  the 
"up  side."  For  30  years  the  government  subsi- 
dized the  producer  by  paying  either  above- 
market  price  or  a  price  higher  than  the  world 
price  in  order  to  bring  silver  In  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  put  into  coins  and  to  back  sliver 
certificates. 

As  a  result  three  billion  ounces  of  silver 
were  taken  out  of  the  ground  prematurely 
at  prices  which  subsidized  the  producers. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  vast  iunount  of  silver 
available. 

MJ.  About  the  first  week  In  January  there 
was  a  .story  in  the  news  that  the  government 
was  going  to  start  melting  '.ts  coins. 

SiEVENS.  Robert  A.  Wallace,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  said  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  In  a  position  to  melt  Its  oolns.  He 
indicated  that  the  government  will  have  facil- 
ities within  the  next  lew  montlis  to  sort 
silver-clad  coins  from  the  silver  oolns.  TTien, 
thev  could  melt  down  the  coins  and  make 
this  .silver  available  to  Industry  on  some  kind 
of  basis. 

Meanwhile,  the  basis  on  which  Treasury 
Sliver  is  l>eing  sold  to  Industry  Is  on  a  sealed- 
bid  b:isls  through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mmlstrntlon.  Each  Friday  the  bids  come  In 
to  GSA.  and  they  determine  what  bids  they 
will  .iccept.  They  are  attempting  not  to  con- 
trol the  market,  but  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  fair  market  price. 

We  are  fearful  that  In  spite  of  their  Inten- 
tions, there  Is  a  danger  tluit  they  follow  the 
price  established  by  the  speculators.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  until  recently 
they  had  not  sold  all  the  sliver  th.at  wa-s 
offered  each  week. 

You  see.  they  sell  up  to  two  million  ounces 
per  week.  This  is  their  stated  po'.lcy.  But 
only  once  or  twice  have  they  actually  sold 
the  full  two  million  ounces.  Tliere  have  been 
occasions  when  they  could  have  sold  it  all 
if  they  had  accepted  bids  that  were  a  frac- 
tion below  the  level  of  the  prices  they  did 
ficcept. 

We  think  It  wotUd  be  an  important  factor 
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in  further  Bt-ibllizlng  the  prUe  if  they  would 
sell  down   to   the  limit  and   Acctpt  the 

bids  luid  regularly  get  rid  of  at  le.-wit  two  mil- 
lion xuncee  per  week 

fcU  rxj  jr<;i  think  th^re  Is  uny  poaBlblllty 
they  wlil  start  doing  ihia' 

STrvFNS  I  wcnild  guesn  that  as  a  rssult  of 
some  of  the  conversations  some  of  our  people 
have  ha<l  with  the  TrPiusurv  ajid  G3A  offl- 
claLs.  they  are  sympathetic  and  will  make  an 
attempt  to  keep  a  (jreiter  semblance  of  sta- 
bility to  the  free  price 

MJ.  The  Jeweler  U  concerned  about  fluc- 
tUiitl'ins  because  every  ume  there  is  a  price 
chani{e.  he  must  re-mark  his  gtxxls  TTiis  re- 
quires Ume  and  latxir 

Stevins  Tills  u  the  situation  that  none 
of  us  want  to  have  to  live  with  The  flrst  of 
the  year  we  etUbUshed  prices  on  the  basis 
of  an  estlmiited  cost  of  sliver  Lets  »«mme 
that  the  price  of  jilver  fluctuates  drastically 
ThU  necessitates  a  price  change  in  sterling 
within  a  matter  of  weeks,  an  Increase  or  a 
decrsose  as  the  case  may  be 

This  U  disturbing  not  only  to  us,  but  to 
our  retailers  and  our  reuulers'  customers  Its 
very   dlfflcult    u>   U-.e    with    .  parUoularly 

with  a  pr'xluct  where  the  cost  .f  the  raw  ma- 
teruil  comprues  such  a  large  part  of  the  total 
coet 

MJ.  ?  nnderstand  the  phot<igraphlc  Indus- 
try Is  the  largest  Industrial  user  of  silver  and 
that  they  are  searching  tor  subetltuOes  for 
sliver    Have  they  made  any  prcjgress'' 

Stevens  We  .ire  V.Id  by  members  of  our 
Aiwx-lauon  wh.i  are  m  -he  photograpHlc  In- 
dustry that  they  are  dc  ing  a  lot  of  research 
in  this  area  and  have  been  for  many  years 
They  would  like  to  find  a  satlsfactorj  sub- 
stitute t>e<-ause  of  the  hl<h  price  of  silver  and 
the  f<ict  that  It  fluctuates  so  much  But  I 
dont  believe  their  efTorts  have  been  surcees- 
fui  to  date  Sliver  is  used  In  both  color  iind 
black  and  white  phct-graphy  and  there  is 
some  recovery  In  color  photography  you  re- 
cover as  much  as  9<)  per  cent  of  the  sliver 
because  the  dyes  replace  t^e  sliver 

The  electronic  Indtistry  uses  mcjr*  raw 
sliver  than  the  silverware  Industry  silver 
being  a  natural  conductor  'f  electncity 
Silver   Is   aJso   used   m   storage   ba-ter.ee 

MJ  Is  there  my  rh.uioe  f  the  -rjpper 
strike  being  settled  soi^ii'' 

Stevens   We  certjiinly  hope  so 
MJ  Doe«n  ■,  the  copper  strike  also  affect  the 
production  of  sllverplate' 

Sttvcns  On.  yes  We  are  large  users  of 
copper  Its  a  part  of  our  alloy  for  base  mel.U 
for  sllverplate  Some  of  our  alloys  for  aJlver- 
plated  hoUoware  are  90  per  cent  copper:  some 
are  70  per  cent 

But  -Jie  copper  strike  Is  lmp<:)rtant  to  silver 
because  it's  »  by-pri<luct  of  copper  mining 
US  production  of  silver  Is  aNsut  one-fourth 
of  the  IndustrliaJ  demand  When  vdu  knock 
out  L' S  production,  vou  h,*ve  V)  depend  on 
impi-rts  or  itovemment  silver  or  silver  fnjm 
si>me  .>ther  source  Thus,  the  strike  hae  a 
d.ixn.utlng  etTe<.'t  .;>n  the  sliver-  ismg  indus- 
tries at  the  moment  CertAlnlv  If  9<jmethin« 
breftks  In  the  copper  or  nonferrous  mevals 
strike.  It  shouid  exert  downward  force  on  the 
price  of  silver 

MJ  Prom  what  other  countries  does  sliver 
come  > 

Stevens  The  greatest  portion  comes  from 
the  western  hemisphere  Mexico's  production 
Just  about  equals  that  of  the  U  S  Then  conies 
Canada  a  Uttle  behind  Of  course  this  ye4r 
the  US  win  be  way  behind  because  of  the 
Clipper  strike 

MJ  Is  there  any  p<.xsalblllty  of  reactivat- 
ing mines  m  the  West ' 

Stevens  You  hear  about  this,  and  tome 
borderline,  low-grade  sliver  mines  might  be 
put  back  in  operation  But  it  won't  come 
at  a  fast  rate  nor  will  the  resulting  produc- 
tion increase  the  overall  balance  very  much. 
After  all,  two-thirds  of  the  sliver  naned  In 
the  world  is  actually  a  by-pr<.Kluct  of  copper, 
lead  and  zinc. 
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I  ve  been  through  the  mines  in  tlie  Coeur 
d  Alene  rtls-rlct  ..f  Idaho  for  Instance.  Theee 
veins  are  inclined  to  peter  out  .ui  they  go 
down  deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper  Even  at 
a  high  price  its  dltficult  to  get  Uiat  sliver  out 
of  the  ground 

There  s  alwavs  the  possibility  that  some- 
where in  the  world  they're  going  to  Hnd  vast 
new   supplies   of   silver  or   even   on   the 

moon  But  the  buslne.ss  of  reopening  old 
mines  at  any  price  is  not  slgnitlcant  The 
protlucers  ha\e  been  talking  about  this  ever 
since  the  price  of  silver  wa«  35  centR  They 
said.  "When  the  price  i)f  sliver  gets  up  to  70 
cents,  we'll  produce  more  silver  from  re- 
activ.ited  mines  '  Well,  the  price  rose  to  $1  i9 
and  then  to  $2  10,  and  I  still  don't  see  any 
evidence  that  were  going  to  get  any  substan- 
tial amount  from  them. 

MJ  Have  you  seen  any  deterioration  In 
the  market  In  demand  for  finished  silver 
goods  sterling  flatware    for  Instance'' 

STEvrNs  ActUiilly,  we  have  not  seen  less 
demand  for  sterling  silver  tlatware  We  think 
that  one  reason  for  this  Is  tliat,  in  spite  of 
the  increase  In  price,  pet)ple  iire  very  con- 
scious of  silver  as  an  investment  that  is 
likely  to  increase  m  value  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  sterling  flatware  may  be  ckjse 
U>  the  breaking  point  ;u.  far  as  price  is 
concetned 

On  the  other  hand,  sterling  hoUoware  has 
been  hurt  Here.  Uie  market  has  turned  to 
sUverplated  gixxls 

MJ  When  vou  say  that  sterling  flatware 
has  not  suffered,  are  vou  speaking  dollar- 
wise  or  unit- wise,  since  It  would  cost  more 
today  ' 

Stevens.  There  has  been  Uttle  evidence  In 
deterioration  of  unit  sales  u>  date  In  our 
affluent  ecxjnomy  the  Increases  in  price  we 
had  during  the  late  siunmer  didn't  seem  to 
have  too  much  effeit  We  did  have  a  good 
holiday  season,  although  It's  difficult  to  use 
that  period  as  a  gauge  We  really  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  price 
Increases  we  had  In  January  These  were 
predicated  on  the  price  of  raw  silver  going 
over  8'J  00  an  ounce  But  this  is  a  subsUui- 
tlal  price  Increase  .  20  per  cent  on  top  of 
the  Increases  last  vear 

MJ  Can  the  retailer  tell  his  cusUimer, 
then,  that  there  Is  little  possibility  of  the 
price   of  silver  decreasing  to  any  extenf 

Stevens  Certainly  the  retailer  ciinncjt  ex- 
pevt  any  slgnlflcont  drop  in  'he  price  of  sil- 
ver People  are  be<-oming  more  inu-rested  in 
stiver  There  Is  certainly  nothing  U)  replace 
It  He  can  draw  an  Interesting  piuallel  by 
comparing  the  price  that  Grandma  paid  for 
sterling  silver  with  the  price  of  sterling  .sil- 
ver today  I  don't  know  of  any  product  that 
has  appre<:lated  In  value  to  the  extent  that 
sterling  silver  has. 

MJ  Have  you  noticed  an  Increase  m  in- 
terest  in  sUverplated  flatware? 

Stevens.  Yee    There  has  tieen  a  strong  up- 
surge in  good  quality  silverplat<.'d  v,\ie    But  ' 
even    at    today's    [irices    sterling    sliver    Ls    a 
g<.«.-d  uiveblment,   and  any  depreclaUon  will 
be  oni;,   temptirury 
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Millions  arc  shocked  by  the  violence 
and  disregard  for  law  afflicting  our  Na- 
tion in  recent  times.  There  is  great  de- 
mand for  restoration  of  law  and  order 
The  fair  hou.sinc  provisions  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  were  objected  to  by  many.  But 
Uiey  will  become  law  and  they  must  be 
universally  rcsfiected. 

My  decision  ui  voting  on  this  measure 
was  a  difficult  one  I  cast  my  vote  against 
It  One  of  my  major  considerations  was  a 
judgment  that  so  much  opposition 
.seemed  evident  that  the  law  might  be 
premature  in  respect  to  its  public  ac- 
ceptance and.  therefore,  ineffective. 

Now  that  it  has  been  enacted,  I  shall 
exercise  whatever  leadership  I  possess  to 
prove  that  judgment  in  error.  That  is 
why  I  issue  this  call  for  obedience  to 
this  law.  iis  well  as  to  all  others.  An  or- 
derly society  cannot  pick  and  choose 
which  laws  it  will  obey. 

Let  us  all  help  rcsU)re  respect  for  law 
U)  the  American  society  by  our  own  indi- 
vidual example.  Let  us  exert  extra  effort 
to  assure  absolute  compliance  with  this 
particular  law  The  practice  and  example 
of  compliance  with  less  popular  laws  in- 
ttrains  a  s?eneral  poulattonwlde  habit  of 
respect  for  and  obedience  to  all  laws. 

Tlie  late  President  Kennedy  said,  'Ask 
not  wtiat  your  country'  can  do  for  you, 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country'" 
Wliat  can  you  do  for  your  troubled 
country  at  this  point  in  time?  The  answer 
is  obvious; 

Obey  Its  laws,  all  of  them,  willingly 
and  fully. 


League  of  Women  Voters  on  Dr.  King's 
Death 


Obey  the  Law 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

Of     CKLlf'KUlK 

IN    HHE  HOUSE  OF  FtEPRE^ENTA  IIVES 

Thursday.  April  II.  1968 

Mr  HOSMER,  Mr  Speaker,  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1968  has  lx?fn  enacted  by 
Congress.  It  wlil  become  the  law  of  the 
land  when  signed  by  the  President. 

I  call  upon  all  Afiiericans  to  obey  Its 
spirit  and  its  letter. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVTES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1968 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately after  the  tragedy  of  Memphis,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  cogent  statement  worthy 
of  tlie  attention  of  all  tlie  Members  of 
Congress  The  comments  of  the  league 
president,  Mrs  Robert  J,  Stuart,  reflect 
a  cleaV  i)erception  of  the  need  for  con- 
.structivp  action  against  discrimination. 
I  commend  this  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  and  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  ixiint: 

Statement  by  Mr.s    Robert  J    STfARx.  Pre-si- 

DENT     Leai.ie    uF    Women    Voters   of   the 

United   SrATF,s    on    the   Occasion    or    riiE 

DtATH    OF  DR    Martin  Luther  King 

All   white  .America  stands  guilty  for  what 

happened    Ui    Dr     Martin    Luther    King    last 

night    in    Memphis    The   League   of   Women 

Voters    shares    the    feeling    of    outrage    and 

frustration   that  grips  the  nation. 

Words  will  no  longer  do  The  efforts  we 
have  taken  .so  far  will  not  suffice  Now  is  the 
time  for  vigorous  and  constructive  action  by 
the  Congress,  the  state  legislatures,  and  by 
every  cmniiinlty  to  .':ee  that  Negro  citizens 
take  their  rightful  place  In  American  life 
Every  mdivldiuil  has  a  part  to  play.  Civil 
rights  Issues  are  ba&lcally  personal  Issues; 
they  call  for  personal  eipressions  of  beliefs — 
not  only  to  law-maitlng  bodies  on  every  level 
of  government  but  In  answer  to  the  bigoted 
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In   our  communities   whether  they  be  rela- 
tives, neighbors,  or  friends. 

If  each  of  us  takes  on  the  same  kind  of 
personal  commitment  that  characterized  Dr. 
King's  life,  his  goals  ran  be  achieved.  They 
must   be  achieved. 


Greece  Offers  a  New  Dimension  in 
International  Cooperation 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  announcement  made  today 
In  New  York  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Coordination  of  the  Greek  Government, 
Mr.  Julius  Evlambios,  concerning  the  de- 
posit In  the  United  States  of  20  percent 
of  all  American  tourist  dollars  spent  in 
Greece. 

This  Is  a  welcome  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  Greek  Government.  It  is  also  an 
enlightened  gesture  which  will  help 
Greece  as  well,  by  attracting  more 
American  tourists  to  that  historic  land. 

As  the  Greek  official  pointed  out,  this 
gesture  "will  not  be  a  decisive  factor  in 
solving  the  problem"  of  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, it  points  the  way  to  a  cooperative 
effort  which  could  benefit  the  free  world 
as  a  whole. 

We  share  Mr.  Evlambios'  hope  that 
"other  nations  will  also  consider  their 
own  position  of  friendship  with  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  decide  to 
make  some  similar  gesture  of  good  will." 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  the  Minister 
of  Coordination  made  on  April  10,  1968, 
in  New  York: 

Tl^e  fact  that  Greece  developed  rapidly 
after  the  war  Is  largely  due  to  the  generous 
assistance  given  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  particularly  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. American  aid  to  the  world  totaled 
$130  billion.  A  small  percentage  of  this  huge 
amount,  sufficient  to  effectively  help  Greece 
in  rehabilitating  the  country,  was  given  to 
our  people. 

We  cannot  and  will  never  forget  this 
unique  gesture  motivated  and  paid  by  the 
citizens  of  this  acropolis  of  the  western  world. 
The  friendship  that  exists  between  Greece 
and  America  is  a  book  with  many  chapters. 

Today,  It  is  my  pleasure  to  tell  you  about 
the  next  chapter  In  this  historic  relation- 
ship. As  a  token  of  our  friendship,  I  have 
been  authorized  by  my  government  to  make 
the  following  statement: 

"The  national  government  of  Greece,  con- 
sidering as  Its  duty  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
the  XJnited  States  of  America,  has  decided 
to  refrain  from  a  percentage  of  United  States 
dollars  spent  In  Greece  by  American  visitors. 
As  of  this  year,  and  for  as  long  as  necessary, 
Greece  will  be  depositing  In  the  United  States 
an  amount  In  dollars  equal  to  20  per  cent, 
1,0,  one  ftfth  of  American  tourist  dollar  ex- 
penditures in  Greece  on  a  five  year  basis." 

We  feel  that  in  this  way  we  are  helping, 
to  the  limited  extent  that  we  are  able,  the 
great  people  of  a  great  country  that  has 
given  us  so  mvich.  America  today  faces  a 
small  problem.  We  know  that  our  gesture  of 
help  will  not  be  a  decisive  factor  In  solving 
that  problem  although  we  will  be  adding  an- 
nually about  $10,000,000  to  the  balan'^e  of 
payments  of  the  United  States.  But  we  hope 
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that  other  nations  of  tlie  free  world  will  also 
consider  their  own  p>osltlon  of  friendship 
with  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  decide 
to  make  some  similar  gesture  of  good  will. 
If  many  nations  were  to  do  likewise,  the 
small  problem  of  the  United  States  would 
soon  be  overcome  and  forgotten.  My  govern- 
ment believes  It  Is  time  lor  all  nations  who 
hold  themselves  to  be  friends  of  the  United 
States  to  come  to  the  uld  of  their  ln.>;torlc 
ally. 


A  Government  or  an  Alibi  Factory 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOnslANA 


IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENTATIVF.S 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
effective leadership  in  the  handling  of 
the  sacking  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
even  noticed  in  Knoxville,  Tenn, 

House  Resolution  1129,  calling  for  an 
investigation  on  the  unanswered  riot 
questions,  connot  ro  unheeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  from  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  for  April  10 
and  the  text  of  House  Resolution  1129 
follow : 

I  Prom  the  Knoxville  News-.Sentlnel, 

Apr.  10,  19681 

Unanswered  Riot  Question 

There  has  been  a  variety  of  excuses  for 
faUure  to  preserve  order  in  American  cities. 
Those  of  Atty.  Gen,  Ramsey  Clark,  as  to  the 
riots  in  Washington,  DC,  are  about  as  lame 
as  they  come. 

"Look  at  the  deaths,"  advised  Mr,  Clark, 
"Very  few  deaths  compared  to  what  could 
have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

How  many  deaths  could  be  accepted  as 
permissible,  "under  the  circumstances"?  The 
troops,  when  finally  they  were  called,  got 
the  disorder  under  control  without  firing  a 
shot. 

"I  thinlE  the  police  acted  firmly  here;  I 
think  they  acted  fairly  here;  I  think  they 
did  a  good  Job,"  Mr.  Clark  said. 

We  agree  with  that,  heartily,  No\;i'here  has 
there  l>een  any  criticism  of  police.  But  in 
Washington  they  were  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered until,  fljially,  after  too  many  hours  of 
indecision,  the  troops  were  brought  in. 

Clark  was  asked  whether  the  nation  is  will- 
ing to  accept  unlimited  property  damage  be- 
cause "we  don't  want  to  inflict  any  deaths 
upon  the  looters  and  rioters."  Mr.  Clark  re- 
plied: 

"That  is  ncKt  the  issue,  I  don't  thinlc  we 
suffered  unlimited  property  damage  here.  The 
property  damage  here  (In  Washington) 
would  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  prop- 
erty damage  at  Watts  or  the  property  dam- 
age at  Detroit." 

He  seems  to  argue  that  law  enforcement 
officials  shouldn't  try  to  stop  a  mob  from 
burning  down  your  house  for  fear  of  injur- 
ing the  arsonists.  But  skip  that.  The  record 
Is  that  people  get  killed  in  the  heat  of  riot. 
The  killing  stops,  or  doesn't  even  start,  when 
authorities  move  In  firmly  to  enforce  the  law. 

"Restraint"  merely  has  encouraged  the 
riots  to  spread,  making  big  ones  out  of  little 
ones.  'iTiis  restraint  .-ipparently  is  prompted 
in  recognition  of  injustice  and  out  of  con- 
cern for  public  sentiment  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

Think  that  one  over.  The  slum  dwellers 
are  the  flrst  and  principal  victims  of  these 
disorders.  Thousands  of  them  are  being  fed 
and  clothed  today  at  Washington's  relief 
centers. 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  assume  these 
poor  people  wanted  their  homes  and  small 
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possessions  burned,  their  sources  of  food  de- 
stroyed, their  jabs  sent  up  In  smoke'.'  What 
little  they  had  was  lost  because  the  author- 
ities failed  to  jirotect  them,  Uius  [lUing 
neglect  on  top  of  injustice 

Atty,  CJen,  Clark  replies  to  all  Die  (lucsti.jns 
save  the  main  one: 

Why  was  the  lix>tine  and  burninc  in  Wash- 
ington permitted  to  spread,  practically  with- 
out hindrance,  lor  nearly  2i  hours  before 
troops  were  called  m  lr..m  ucrn^s  the  river',' 

What  have  we  t-ot  here'  A  c  \crnmcnt? 
Or  an  alibi  factory'' 

H.    Rf-s     1129 

Kcso/rcrf,  That  there  is  hcrebv  created  a 
select  commilice  to  be  composed  of  ,'^even 
Members  of  ibe  House  nl  Reprcsf-ntalives  to 
l)e  :ippolnt-ed  by  the  .speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  ,sli.ill  des:K!i:ite  .us  chairman.  Fotir  niem- 
Ijers  shall  be  appointed  ;rom  tlip  inaionty 
jKirly  and  three  membors  .shall  be  appKJintcd 
from  the  inmorily  p;iTty.  Any  vacancy  <i'- 
curnng  m  the  inemberf  hip  of  the  committee 
.sh.^ll  l>e  filled  in  the  same  manner  m  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

riie  committee  Is  authorized  ajid  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investlftatlon 
and  study  of  il)  why  the  Preeldent  did  not 
lict  immediately  to  terminate  rioting  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  i'2l  why  the  Armed 
Forces  were  not  called  m  immediately  and 
thereafter  permitted  to  take  effective  action 
to  lialt  looting  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  '  he  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion Uie  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  lo  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  a,nd  act  during 
the  j-ircpent  Congress  nt  .such  times  and  jilaces 
within  the  United  States,  including  any  Com- 
monwealth or  possession  thereof,  whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments, as  It  deems  necessary;  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommitt.ee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  l>een 
obtained  from  the  House.  .Subpenas  may  l>e 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  is  not  In  seesloii 
shall  l>e  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Postmaster  General  O'Brien  Leaves 
Enviable  Record  of  Service 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
very  much  the  decision  of  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  to  resien  from  the  Cabi- 
net, but  I  wish  him  well  in  liis  new  work. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  working 
with  Mr.  O'Brien,  particularly  since  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\'ice.  He  has  brought 
great  vigor  and  Inspiration  to  the  De- 
partment. 

There  has  been  the  ultimate  in  co- 
operatio'/i  between  him   and   our  com- 
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nuttef  in  the  development  of  policies 
He  sought  new  ways  to  deal  with  the 
e'. er-lncreasmK  volume  of  mail,  and  the 
momentum  of  his  inspinm?  leadership  Is 
cnta.n  to  carry  forward 

The  President  has  chosen  an  able  suc- 
C'  s,sor  in  namln«  Marvin  Watson  to  the 
Cabinet  vacancy  Mr  Watson  :s  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  and  I  look  fon^ai'd 
to  working  closely  with  him  m  his  ne>v 
position 


The  Right  Road 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or     NrW      H\M1*SHIRF 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OK  HEPHESENTA TI VKS 

Thursday.  April  11.  196S 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  const itu- 
eiit.s  often  .i.sk  how  we  can  get  this  coun- 
try on  the  right  road  once  again  By  this 
they  do  not  mean  the  right  iis  such,  but 
"U  tlie  roiuL  to  .strength  and  s.iunclness. 
We  were  on  such  a  road  in  earlier  times. 
but  f  )r  some  ine.KpUcable  reason  we  have 
left  it.  and  now  the  need  t^j  regain  sta- 
bility is  literally  undent,  lest  anarcliy 
and  disaster  prevail  in  America 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  not  compli- 
cated We  should  first  and'  foremost  i,'at 
this  war  in  Vietnam  over,  and  make  bl 
firm  res.jlutiun  that  we  will  not  engai* 
in  any  more  war  unless  Con'-rress  is  fir^ 
asked  to  and  does  m  fact  declare  war 
Next  we  need  tc)  make  the  firm  resolve, 
backed  up  by  establishment  of  policy, 
that  we  will  not  spend  more  money  as  a 
government  than  we  take  in  in  revenues. 
Becau^  of  political  pressures  on  Mem- 
bers of  Conizress  such  a  policy  ought 
probtvbly  of  necessity  to  become  law  so 
that  oversf)ending  in  the  absence  of  a 
nationa.i  emeruencv  is  unlawful. 

Once  we  do  this  we  will  regain  the 
respect  and  co.^f^dence  of  our  foreign 
creditors  who  liwm  large  in  our  plan- 
ning because  of  the  tremendous  dnilar 
holdir.gs  ihey  have  been  able  to  accumu- 
late because  of  our  recklessly  wast.eful 
foreKT.  cUd  programs  of  the  last  20 
years 

In  the  U  S  News  1  World  Repjrt  issue 
of  April  15  the  Warner  it  Swa^ey  Co  has 
asked  a  pertinent  question  in  this  con- 
nection 'What's  happened  to  govern- 
ment by  the  people"''  This  is  a  good 
question — and  the  people  should  demand 
responsibility  in  our  Government  They 
are  not  getting  it  from  this  administra- 
tion. The  advertisement  follows 

WH\r-j     HAi'l'ENED     Til     (.iCiVERNMKNr        BY     T  Ht 

^^n  .vdvertlsement  by  the  Warner  v't  Swasey 
Co.,  of  ClevelaiiU  i 

13  to  1  the  people  say  they  want  govern- 
ment e-xpen^es  cut  rather  th.m  .uiy  tax  In- 
cre;iBe  Yet  government  increases  e.xpense8» 
hires  thousands  more  civilian  employeeSv 
lUlds  even  more  bureaus,  and  continues  to 
sqiLinder  millions  -'O  such  silly  things  as  i 
study  of  East  African  monkeys  And  then 
II  says  It  /los  to  increase  taxes 

Three-fourths  of  the  f.irmers  of  America 
* mt  the  government  to  talte  Its  hands  ott 
f  irmaig.  save  the  billions  It  nov»  squande-s  on 
■  i.irm  aid"  and  let  the  farmer  run  his  own 
business  So  government  increas-ei  Its  fnrm 
budget  to  6 '4  biihcm  dollars  ind  adds  14O0 
employees   to   the   Agricultural    Dep  irtment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  people  ap(>oint  p«v  for  support  [X'lli<" 
f I  roes  to  protect  them  Yet  government 
roiirtB  gti  out  of  their  way  to  ob«fruf*t  the 
p«iple  !t  p<.)llie  and  pamper  their  enemies  the 
rrlmlnais. 

What  ima  happened  to  the  government  we 
pn-'Udly  claimed  w;ib  of  the  people,  bv  the 
people,  for  the  people"?  Whose  country  is 
thin,  anyway 


oonceRcifin  to  U<  bh 
he  lontlies   nor  a  !)■ 
cm  political  party 
■  we  will  defend  :it 


Dallas  Times  Herald  Commends  Prt^ident 

Ifor  Courageous  Decision 
HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE-SENTA TIVES 

Thursdav.  April  it.  19i}8 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Speaker  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  has  rightly  praised  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  courageous  decision  to 
seek  peace  rather  than  political  glon.- 

His  act  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  his  Nation  is  unparalleled  m  .AmiTlcan 
history  He  has  nut  national  uiutv  above 
personal  ambition,  and  placed  world 
peace  above  politics 

In  a  single  stroke  he  has  shown 
Hanoi — and  a  '.vatching  world — the  sin- 
cerity of  his  otTor  of  peace,  and  has  taken 
the  venom  out  of  a  political  race  which 
others  would  have  added. 

His  .sacrifice  for  national  unity  was 
great^ — for  he  has  given  up  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  mightiest  seat  m  our 
Republic 

H:s  decision  was  a  difficult  one  becau.se 
he  knew  that  from  the  Presidency  he 
could  do  the  greatest  good  lor  the  great- 
est number  of  his  coiintn men  — and  he 
did 

In  the  months  which  remain  to  his 
Presidency  he  will  be  a  constant  symbol 
to  .Americans  of  the  courage,  wi-xloin, 
and  love  ot  nation  that  is  .America 

As  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  editorial 
concludes,  if  men  are  honest  they  will 
finally  say  that  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
;n  search  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  gave 
up  his  life"  for  his  country 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  editorial  of  .\pMl  1.  1968 

A  .Ma.n  s  Dec  IstoN 

The  -ihaltcrlng  decision  of  Lyndfm  Baines 
Johnson  that  he  would  seek  only  the  peace, 
an  1  not  further  P'llltlcal  oiflce  that  carries 
the  glory  and  the  misery,  has  been  uneqiilv- 
f>callv  made 

To  his  millions.  The  PrcsUlent  of  the 
United  -Slates  said  Sumlay  night  that  he 
would  not  seek,  nor  would  accept,  the  noml- 
n.itlon  of  his  DemiK-rat  party  for  the  four 
years  of  travail  that  attend  the  Presidency 

But.  prior  to  his  world-stunning  pro- 
nouncement he  threw  his  :1l8t  challenge  to 
the  -North  Vietnamese-  that  he  would  sus- 
pend air  and  sea  btimbartlment  In  one  more 
approach  to  .m  honorable  conclusion  of  the 
Asian  war  .And  he  told  the  world  that  he 
awaited  Ho  Chi  .Minh  s  appropriate  action 
and  answer  His  unilateral  announcement 
had  no  strings 

Some  will  write  p<jlltlcs  Into  this  man's 
otier  and  personal  decision  It  will  be  said 
that  he  toiiowed  the  dovish  and  lncrea.slng- 
ly  popular  cry  of  his  own  party  opp<jnrnts 
Bobby  Kennedy  and  Sen  Eugene  McCarthy, 
and  the  Inceseant  pushing  ..i  Sen  WUiiani 
Fulbrlght 

But  the  electrltylng  end  of  President  John- 
^>ii  s  4u-minute  man-to-man  talk  to  his 
nation    didn't    tit    his   character     It    was    no 
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:  Ki'nnefly  :i  yountr  man 
wliig  to  hl.s  rival  Uepiibll- 
ir  It  didn't  work,  lie  said, 
any   price   " 

It  was  the  painful  voice  of  a  man  who 
meant  what  he  said  He  did  nrpt  choke;  his 
word.s  were  measured  uiul  under  control  He 
seemed  to  be  telling  the  nation  and  the 
world- "do  not  Involve  my  desire  lor  jie.ii  c 
In  the  politics  I  have  known  all  my  life  " 

Men  '.'.ill  Lvndon  Johnson  a  political  crea- 
ture, an  unyielding  servant  of  party  politics. 
.A  man  who  has  ^pent  38  years  to  achieve  the 
scat  of  majesty.  Nothing,  but  nothing,  could 
ileter  him  In  his  ascendancy. 

But  last  night  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
reached  beyond  his  [lersonai  stars  and  told  all 
men  that  he  woiUd  .settle  for  peace  not  fur- 
ther political  glory  His  office  made  It  un- 
equivocal He  said  he  would  not  accept 
Presidents  cannot  play  the  tawdry  line  in 
hoping  tor  the  groundswell  draft 

He  went  out  of  the  ijolitlcal  firmament 
with  the  iiAsurance  that  In  his  concluding 
nine  months  he  would  not  accept  a  fake,  or 
uncertain  peice  He  called  upon  two  old  war- 
riors -Averlll  Harrlrnan  and  Llewellyn  Thomp- 
son. The  knowledgeable  amba-ssador  to  the 
Soviet  Union   to  search  out  the  peace 

-And  lie  acknowledged  domestic  and  world- 
wide turmoil  that  besets  mankind  when  he 
seemed  not  tf>  be  skirting  dangerous  issues, 
but  llnally  facing  tlieni  in  hpad-(  n  confron- 
tation 

"I  shall  not  devote  an  hour  or  a  day  ..f 
my  time  to  anything  but  the  duties  of  this 
•iwesome  office 

It  indeed,  could  be  .1  [KiUtlcally  unfettered 
President  of  the  United  States  who  .seeks  his 
c'wn  Immortality  in  the  coming  months 
tlirough  tlie  uninterrupted  search  for  the 
moral  restructuring  of  Ids  own  nation  .iiui  a 
world 

Did  lie  say  to  Hanoi  and  Moscow  last 
night — do  you  want  what  you  know  In  :in 
earnest  desire  for  accommodation,  or  will 
you  pursue  the  unknown? 

Did  he  say  to  divisive  elements  In  his  own 
land  -this  strife  must  end  or  i!ie  people  will 
destroy  the  [xiUtlcal  system'' 

Did  he  say  to  the  Stiuth  Vietnamese  when 
he  spoke  of  both  sides  "  working  for  peace — 
get  yotir  house  In  order  and  settle  this.  .ALL 
Vietnamese ' 

It  Us  said  that  the  .American  men  In  Viet- 
nam were  astotUshed  when  they  heard  the 
news  in  the  horrible  holes  of  Hue  Khe  Sanh 
and  on  and  on   .\  half  million  of  them 

So  w.is  a  natlfin  So  was  a  world 

Words,  torrents  of  words,  will  be  wTltten 
,ind  said  He  was  hated,  he  w;ui  feared,  he 
was  liked,  he  was  respected  He  was  the 
FVanklln  D.  Rriosevelt  protege  created  and 
advanced  to  political  eminence 

But  If  men  aie  honest,  they  will  finally 
say  that  Lyndon  Il.ilnes  Johnson,  in  search 
of  peace  ,ind  tranquillity,  gave  up  his  life 
He-hiis 


Catchi 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW     YORK 

l.V   THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr  WOLFP\  .Mr  St>eaker,  today  I  ha\  e 
the  pleasui-e  and  priviletje  of  opening  in 
my  office  an  txhibition  of  23  i>aintLngs  by 
Catchi — Mr-s.  Donald  Twomey — a  prom- 
inent artist  residing  in  my  cont:re.s,sional 
distnct 

Catchi,  who  iia.s  been  painting  since 
she  uas  IJ  years  old,  has  studied  here  and 
abroad.  She  iias  exiiibited  in  important 
public  collectioiLs  and  u-alleries  through- 
out this  cjuntiy  and  her  work  appears  in 
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many  Important  private  collections.  Her 
awards  and  the  publications  she  has  illus- 
ti'ate<l  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Last  evening  we  were  honored  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  reception  for  Catchi  in  the 
Raybum  Building.  At  that  time,  the 
palntines  that  now  hang  in  my  office 
were  shown  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
Now  I  am  i)lea.sed  that  these  excellent 
paintings  are  available  for  public  viewing 
in  tny  ofTice,  whore  they  will  remain 
throuph  the  month  ol  May. 

Catchi'.s  artistic  .-en.se  and  her  effective 
u,se  of  colors  for  .soft  tones  and  bolder 
effects  demonstrate  her  exiiertise,  Catchi 
is  truly  a  uilled  artist  and  I  truly  am  for- 
Hinatf  to  havi^  the  oiiportunity  to  display 
her  woi'k  111  my  office. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tills  week  Postmaster  Frederick  Martin,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  man  commending 
Polanskl  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken 
man. 

RECKIVES    AWARD 

Martin  aw.nrded  Polanskl  the  1'o.st  Office 
Department's  "Good  Cii./enship  .Auarci."  ;or 
his  act  of  kindness. 

Polanskl,  who  is  y6  ,;iui  lives  at  5019  Kd- 
wards  Ave  ,  Pcnnsatiken  said  after  the  jires- 
entation  that  lie  didn'i  tliink  v,iKn  he  ilul 
was  that  except  101;, •! 

".Anyone  else  would  'n,i\c  done  wli.il  I 
did,"  lie  sai.l. 

Postmaster  M.ir;-.!-.  .-aid  'Il.c  iioint  is,  no 
one  did   " 


The  Postmaster  General:  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien 


Eugene  Polanski:  A  Responsible  Citizen         HON.  THOMAS  P.   O'NEILL.   JR. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

UF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Sijoakcr.  it  is  all  too 
rommonplace  to  read  in  any  newspaper 
ol  the  pliuht  of  an  innocent  person,  eith- 
iT  the  victim  of  violence  or  in  need  of 
immediate  first  aid,  who  goes  unat- 
tended in  the  broad  light  of  day  while 
passersby  look  on  with  amusement,  dis- 
belief, or  just  plain  iiidiffercnce.  Most 
frequently,  the  attitude  is  one  of  not 
wanting  to  liecome  involved. 

Such  wns  the  ca,se  in  a  recent  inci- 
dent reported  bv  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post  .^n  fldrrly  man  had  fallen  to  the 
street  on  a  well-lraveled  street  near 
Camden's  City  Hall.  Although  the  situa- 
tion WAS  not  o;ic  of  violence,  the  victim 
went  is:nored  by  the  crowds  walking  by 
and  It  was  not  until  a  pa.ssing  motorist 
.stopped  at  the  .scene  that  help  came  to 
the  stricken  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  'vviis  Eugene  Polanski, 
an  employee  of  the  Camden  Post  Office 
who  was  the  '.ecipieiit  of  the  Post  Office 
Department's  Good  Citizenship  Award 
for  his  sm'-'ular  act  of  kindness.  Perhaps 
a  man's  life  was  saved  because  of  it,  I 
lake  my  hat  off  to  Mr.  Polanski  who  was 
ic-si?on.sible  eiiougii  to  become  involved. 

The  Courier-Post  account  follows: 
I  From      ihe      Courier-Post,      Camden,      N.J., 
M.ir.    28.    19681 
lUci  NE  PoL.^^SKI:    .A  Pl.esponsible  Citizen 
fcjiiortly  alter  noon  last  Friday  an  elderly 
man  fell  to  the  s-idewalk  beside  Federal  Street 
near  Camden  s  City  Hall. 

As  he  lay  stretched  on  the  pavement  crowds 
ol  people  walked  by.  Some  ignored  him,  some 
glanced  down  at  his  inert  body  and  swerved 
away.  No  one  shov^ed  any  inclination  to  give 
him  aid. 

Suddenly,  a  passing  car  stopped.  Its  driver, 
Eugene  Polanski,  got  out.  ran  to  the  man 
and  lilted  l.;s  head. 

CALLS    FOR    HELP 

hju-spccling  the  man  had  suffered  an  epi- 
leptic lit,  Polanski  asked  a  passerby  to  call 
an  ambulance  .aid  then  stayed  with  him 
until  It  arrived, 

.As  Polanski  held  the  man's  head,  a  man 
who  had  been  waiting  nearby  for  a  bus  came 
tip  and  asked  him  Ills  name  and  where  he 
worked, 

Polanksi  told  the  man  he  had  worked  at 
the  Camden  Poet  Office  for  12  years  and 
thought  nothing  more  of  the  incident. 


"E     M.\SSAf  lit  SFTI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVl  S 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lost  one  of  its  most  c->ble  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants  when  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  resigned. 
He  has  been  methodical,  tireless,  and 
capable  in  everything  he  ha,s  ever  at- 
tempted. He  is  a  truly  profe.ssional  poli- 
tician and  has  made  the  word  politi- 
cian" a  word  of  prai,se  for  an  able  ad- 
ministrator and  organizer. 

It  seems  that  there  was  no  lime  v.hon 
Larry  O'Brien  was  not  in  iiolitics.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  was  campaianing  lor  the 
late  James  Michael  Curley;  he  was  one 
of  the  first  Democratic  leaders  to  .support 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for  President : 
he  was  with  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy 
from  1952;  and  has  been  with  President 
Johnson  since  he  assumed  the  office  of 
President  in  1963. 

His  interest  in  politics  came  quite  nat- 
urally. His  parents  both  came  here  from 
Ireland,  penniless  and  unknown.  They 
made  their  own  way,  working  con.stantly 
and  working  hard.  When  they  had  finally 
achieved  .some  kind  of  security,  the  great 
depression  came  and  wiped  out  all  their 
savings  and  their  business.  They,  and 
their  son,  were  no  straneers  lo  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  Injustice  highlighted 
by  the  depression,  Larry  O'Brien's  in- 
terest In  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  all  Americans  came  from  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  inequities  of  our  .so- 
ciety. 

He  worked  in  his  father's  restaurant 
and  met  and  listened  to  many  of  the 
great  political  figures  who  fathered 
there.  It  was  here  that  he  met  Mayor 
Curley  and  the  great  men  of  that  era, 
and  developed  his  interest  in  politics. 

Most  of  the  great  work  he  has  done, 
before  he  came  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 'ft-as  behind  the  scenes,  ns  an  idea 
man  and  a  great  organizer.  He,  more 
than  any  other  man,  is  the  father  of  the 
new  kind  of  iiolitics,  the  politics  of  i:iar- 
ticipation.  He  developed  his  theory  of 
political  organization  and  method  of 
political  action  during  John  F,  Kennedy's 
first  race  for  the  Senate  in  1952. 

Larry  was  the  director  of  organization 
for  that  campaign.  He  foimd  workers, 
volunteers,  and  voters  where  no  one  had 
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every  thought  lo  look  before.  He  made 
the  optimum  u,se  of  the  human  resources 
that  had  traditionally  been  ignored  in 
l>olitical  campaigns.  He  worked  within, 
with,  and  outside  the  regular  party  or- 
ganization to  reach  i)eoiile  and  organi.'e 
ihom  into  a  camiiaign. 

His  manual  for  jiolitical  organization 
ha.s  spread  liom  that  camiiaiun  through- 
dUl  .America  and  is  being  used  m  }-'ifiiun\ 
-Australia,  and  even  i;n;'land. 

He  was  the  director  of  organi/ation 
again  in  the  second  Kennedy  caiiiijaii-^n 
lor  the  Senate  in  lit.'iS.  and  in  1960  he 
held  the  same  position  in  the  ICennodv - 
John,son  i).-c;.idential  :noc. 

In  1961  ho  was  appo'inted  .S:  -cial  .^s- 
,'.islant  to  the  President  U-v  dngiesslonal 
.Affairs.  It  vcas  in  this  po:-it:on  that  n^osl 
-Members  of  ihe  Hou.se  met  and  workfd 
villi  Larry  O'Brien  We  knew  that  wh.-n 
he  spoke,  he  siioke  for  the  President.  The 
liaison  between  the  legi.slative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Government  was 
strengthened  and  expanded.  He  worked 
well  with  the  Congress  and  was  the  \it:il 
line  between  the  White  House  and  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

.'^fter  President  Kennedy',s  a.ssa.ssina- 
lion.  President  Johnson  reapi'winted 
Larry  O'Brien  to  tlie  same  ixist.  He,  too, 
spoke  of  Larry  O'Brien  with  the  hi'-'!icst 
lerips  of  affection  and  iiraise 

In  November  of  1965  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  was  apixjinted  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Not  only  did 
lie  ronlinue  in  the  role  ol  liaison  v.'ith  the 
Con:.'rfss  but  he  al.so  was  an  active, 
capable,  'ind  dedicated  administrator  of 
the  Post  Office  Department 

He  wa-s  iirobably  the  first  Cabinet 
Member  in  history  lo  recommend  the 
abolition  of  his  job,  wlicn  he  suagcsted 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  be  made 
a  public  corporation.  He  has  introduced 
new  methods  and  inacticcs  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  ihe  Department 

I  am  sorry  that  our  Government  h.as 
lost  such  a  dedicated  and  hard-working 
servant.  He  has  always  been  easy  to  work 
with,  helpful,  and  responsible,  I  wish 
liim  the  best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


Protection  of  Defense  Facilities  and 
Classified  Information 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

!\  -I'HE  HOU.-^E  OF  REPRE,-EN  I'M  lVi-:S 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  .ASHBROOK.  Mr  Sijoaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  remedy  cer- 
tain evident  deficiencies  in  the  congrcs- 
.sional  effort  lo  maintain  a  secure  and  ( 1- 
fective  base  for  the  protection  of  defcn.se 
facilities  and  classified  information  re- 
leased to  industry.  'Hiis  bill  is  identical 
to  a  bill  introduced  by  my  cood  friend 
and  chairman  of  the  Committre  <  n  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  24  distin.^uislicd 
members  of  the  ma.ioniy  i;arty.  1  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  committee.  We  de- 
.sire  to  make  clear  that  the  objectives 
and  provision,':  of  this  i)ropo,sed  legisla- 
tion liave  bipartisan  support. 
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As  Mr  Willis  nntfd  farller  on  intro 
ducint;  his  bill,  vital  features  of  the  na- 
tional security  pronrani  iiavf  been  called 
in  question  by  certain  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts  Unless  these  deficiencies 
are  promptly  met  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  security  of  this  Nation  .vill  be  gravely 
threatened  and  undermined 

I  fully  sup(X)rt  the  desire  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  conduct  heannirs  on  this  bill, 
and  related  bills,  at  the  i-arllest  possible 
and  convenient  time  with  a  new  toward 
reportln^'  a  bill  that  will  cfffctively  .ic- 
complish  the  objt-ctives  and  purposes  of 
this  protx)sed  leRlslatlon 


Capitol  Hill  Action 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHKSKNTATIVKb 

Thursday.  April  II.  1968 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker  Mrs 
Jerrle  Newman  of  Gastonia.  N  C  .  has 
written  a  very  interestuiK  article  on  a 
Visit  which  she  made  lo  WasliinKton  re- 
cently The  article  appeared  in  the  Gas- 
tonia NC  .  Gazette  on  Sunday  April  7. 
1968 

Mrs  Newman  has  wntu-n  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  of  her  most  recent 
visit  to  our  Nations  Capital  I  ask  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  today 

The  article  follows: 
If'Yom    the   GubU'I-.u   Gazette.    Apr    7.    1968] 
Capitol  Hn,L    Where  the  Action  Is 
I  By  Jerrie  Ne'^Tnan  i 

In   M.uind   IC  is   bullfights 

In  Fliirldii.  3UI1  .ind  .sand 

But    m   Washlnkcton.    DC  ;ih.    that   Is 

*hfre  rhe  aftlor.  Is. 

Three  ye»u-s  i»;o  une  memorable  spnfjg 
day.  I  became  luidlrted  to  .i  habit  I  never 
want  to  Icicle  It  we  lived  ui  Waahmgton.  D  G  . 
I  would  declare  :.  day  i  month  when  I  could 
be  free  to  prowl  the  corridors  oi  our  Capitol, 
to  watch  and  sense  .ind  hetir  .md  feel  'Jie 
h.ush  and  rumbllniit  claslies  o(  power,  ttte 
wurlungs  of  tlie  Federai  Government  of  UJe 
United  States  of  America  I 

In  action  It  ts  exciting  and  interestliig 
■uid   informative     It    is   power  raw    .ind 

subtle  sitrcastic      and      mean  wall 

meant  and  well   intended    But   power 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  that  day  three  years 
u;o  both  Kennedys,  .-ienator  Ervin.  Senator 
J.ivtts  and  lesser  luminaries  poUlely  kniftog 
with  the  nuances  o:  immigration.  Just  -itroes 
the  nx>m  fn^m  me  I  cui  see  Adial  Stevenson 
on  the  .'ront  steps  of  the  Capitol,  impatiently 
smoothing  his  hair  in  the  early  spring  witjd 
.\nd  holding  down  xixe  papwrs  of  his  script 
.T^i  he  did  the  comment<u-y  for  a  television 
spe<.-ial  on  the  Emancip»ition  ProclajnatKJn 
lOOtli  Auiuversary  I  can  see  Robert  Ry4n 
dressed  .ts  Lincoln  .md  a  host  "f  Negro  chA- 
dren  broui:ht  by  their  iCiichers  to  celebrate 
Old  honor  thiit  d;iy 

L.ist  week  my  husband  had  business  |n 
'.V.ishington  agaan.  He  planned  to  take  me 
along.  Itnowing  my  pleasure  in  a  day  fr^ 
to  wander  and  watch  and  .ibsurb  i 

He  had  rented  a  plane  and  we  left  Gat- 
tuiiia  .It  6  m  the  morning  By  9  we  wefe 
through  the  Washington  National  .Airpck't 
formalities. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  with  the  cherry 
blossoms  at  Xull. 

I  nave  seen  the  trees  before;  .^  a  child 
of   ten.  m   I960,  in   1966.  and  now  this  yev. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Washington  can  rival  the  cities  ut  the 
world — London.  Madrid  and  Paris — with  her 
trees  and  parks  her  retlectlng  basins  and 
statuary,  the  massed  weight  nf  her  b\illdlngs 
I  have  seen  the  tourist  sights  ijeen  fool 
enough  to  try  to  climb  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment 1 1  fainted  halfway  up  i  in.stead  ut  wait- 
ing fur  the  elevator 

I  have  dragged  our  children,  cat-wet. 
through  driving  rain  that  washed  the  blos- 
soms from  the  trees,  to  see  the  sputtering 
eternal  llame  where  Kennedy  lies  In  Arling- 
•  'H  Cemetery 

I  have  heard  the  FBI  In  the  Justice  Build- 
ing fXplaln  their  Intricate  wavs.  have  been 
driven  in  a  cattle-herd  of  citizenry  through 
the  public  part  of  the  White  House,  seeing 
a  lovely  view  of  backs  and  shoulders,  par- 
quet floors  and  ceilings,  have  zipped  through 
sections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
the    National    .Art    Museum  the    tourist 

things,    all    exciting,    all    wonderful. 

But  the  glory  Is  not  In  things  It  Is  in 
people 

The  tirst  essential  for  my  day  of  fascinated 
rubber-necking  was  a  Washington  Post  news- 
paper, worth  a  mint  of  information  at  10 
cents  The  (ront  page  tells  where  Events' 
.ire  listed  TTie  Events"  page  tells  If  the 
Senate  and  House  ,ire  meeting  and  what  they 
ire  debating,  which  subcommittees  are  meet- 
ing, when  and  where. 

The  ".econd  essential  was  a  stop  by  the 
office  of  Oastonlas  own  House  of  Representa- 
•ues  member.  Basil  Whitener. 

Whltener'5  offices  are  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Rayburn  Building,  in  room  2422,  down 
p.ile  yeilow  corridors  lined  with  gray  marble 
trim. 

A  sweet  young  secretary  with  a  familiar 
and  somehow  comforting  North  Carolina  ac- 
cent  offered  her  .assistance 

The  guest  book  showed  that  few  Gas- 
tonlans  had  found  their  way  to  his  office 
during  the  last  month  It  is  a  long  way  from 
here  to  there,  but  perhaps,  also,  people  do 
not  realize  that  any  congressman  welcomes 
the  chance  to  see  and  talk  with  his  con- 
stituents and  help  them  if  he  can 

I  wanted  something  a  ticket  to  go  see  the 
Senate  No  one  can  Just  waik  into  the  gallery 
of  either  house  of  Congress  without  this  nec- 
essary implement. 

Since  the  newspaper  on  the  "Events'  page 
h;»d  already  told  me  that  only  the  Senate 
was  111  session  Mr  Whltener's  secretary  gave 
me  the  pink  Senate  pass,  and  I  was  on  my 
way 

Where  could  I  go  first? 

I  squirmed,  wishing  in  vain  to  be  two 
people. 

Subcommittees  In  Washington  usually 
meet  only  m  the  mornings.  Seriate  and  House 
sessions  can  last  all  day. 

I  ticked  off  the  possibilities:  Appropria- 
tions. Banking.  Commerce,  Government  Op- 
erations. Judiciary,  Rules.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Appropriations. 

Should  I  go  to  the  auto-safety  meeting  and 
'Aatch  the  big  auto  makers  ooax  and  plead. 
or  should  I  hnd  out  all  about  the  Failing 
Newspapers  Act'  Should  I  listen  to  the  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  NLRB.  or  find  out 
what  the  Jewelers  of  the  country  have  to 
say   about  antlfraud? 

I  made  the  pragmatic  choice  It  was  al- 
ready 10  am  and  I  was  already  In  the  Ray- 
burn  Building  on  the  House  side  (If  you 
stand  :.-»clnB  the  Cipltol  steps,  the  House 
and  .ill  Its  buildings  are  on  the  left  and  the 
Senate  and  .Ul  Its  buildings  are  on  the  right  i 
O  K  The  House  subcommittee  on  Banking 
.ind  Currency  was  meeting  In  a  first  Moor 
hearing  room  of  the  Riiyburn  Bu»ldlng  The 
discussion  Was  .ibout  federal  nnancing  of 
land  and  houses  1  spent  a  half  hour  there 
listening  to  a  man  from  Hawaii  tell  how  lands 
.ire  leiised,  how  a  man  can  pay  for  his  house 
over  and  over  again  and  never  own  the  land 
It  stands  on.  and  still  owe  more  money. 
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I  hated  to  leave 

But  at  10  30  the  Rules  Committee  was 
meeting  on  the  Civil  Rights  BUI  In  Room 
HOC  on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing 

So  down  I  went  to  the  basement  of  the 
Rayburn  Building  iFhHir  GB  31  .md  caught 
the  subway  to  the  CaplVil  Building  All  this 
la  free,  compliments  of  us    the  taxpayers 

I  found  the  room,  and  the  story  of  the 
next  two  hours  there,  until  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee went  into  private  executive  session, 
would  fill  the  rest  of  this  page  Anyway.  I 
enjoyed  it  hugely. 

Rogers  of  Colorado  Is  a  person  to  me  now, 
not  Just  a  man's  name  in  some  newspaper. 
•So  Is  Dlngell  of  Michigan,  and  Madden  of  In- 
diana. Colmer  of  MIssl.sslppl.  and  others. 

They  .ire  .ill  clever  nu-n  with  tongues  and 
wits  politely  sh.irpened 

I  hurried  on  to  the  g.Ulery  of  the  Senate, 
where  a  cross  little  man  with  an  enthusiastic 
sense  of  his  own  importance  Insists  on  rule 
observance 

Cameras  mu.st  be  checked  (the  flashes 
would  be  disturbing)  Tiie  list  Is  long  No 
packages,  bundles.  Ciuner.is.  suitcases,  or 
brlefci'ses  are  allowed  in  the  pulleries. 

"Standing  or  sitting  in  the  dcxirways  and 
aisles,  smoking,  applause  reading,  taking 
notes,  taking  of  photographs,  and  the  wear- 
ing of  hats  by  men  .ire  prohibited  No  hats. 
coats,  or  other  objects  m.iv  Ix"  placed  on  the 
railings:  visitors  are  prohibited  from  leaning 
forward  over  the  railings  or  placing  their 
hands  thereon   ' 

It  says  so  on  the  p.xss.  and  the  reason  It's 
enforced,  since  back  in  1954  .i  group  of  radi- 
cals took  i>ot  shots  .it  the  representatives. 

I  saw  Margaret  Ch;use  Smith,  red  rose  on 
the  lapel  of  her  navy  blue  suit  reading  the 
bills  carefully-    the  only  one  who  did  so. 

When  the  bells  rang  In  the  corridors,  the 
senators  drifted  in  to  vote  Sam  Ervin  wan- 
ilered  through  to  cast  a  negative  and  out 
again  Ted  Kennedy  caused  ripples  of  excite- 
ment as  he  came  In  from  lunch,  still  chew- 
ing on  whatever  it  was  he  w.ts  eating  I  saw 
Scott  of  Pa  and  Brooke  of  M.iss..  and  about 
70  others 

The  vote  was  on  the  excise  bill,  and  when 
taxes  .ire  Involved  these  days,  the  senators 
.ire  there  to  vote 

TTiree  amendments  were  voted  down  while 
I  watched 

Well.  I  could  go  on  all  day 

We  had  to  leave  at  3  to  get  home  before 
night 

There  Is  so  much  to  tell  that  must  remain 
unsaid,  of  the  cafeteria  and  the  coffee  shop 
in  the  basement  level  of  the  Capitol  build- 
ings, where  really  go<id.  quick  meals  can  be 
hiid  for  very  reasonable  prices,  of  the  other 
tourists  I  talked  to.  of  the  guard  at  the 
gallery  door,  of  a  man  from  -Spam  who  be- 
came a  chauffeur,  of  a  t;ixi  driver  wlio  hap- 
pened to  come  from  near  It,Ueigh. 

■But  each  day  in  W.ushlngton  will  be  dif- 
ferent, full  of  Its  own  excitement. 

Washington.  DC.  where  the  action  is. 


Community  Use  of  School  Facilities 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  iLH.Nois 

IN   I-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  II.  1968 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  has 
just  c-ompleted  its  annual  convention  in 
Detroit,  iuid  one  of  the  highlights  was  a 
talk  by  Myron  C  Clark  on  "Community 
U.se  of  School  Facilities." 

Excellent  schools  are  one  of  the  rea- 
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sons  lor  Wheaton's  bcinp:  chosen  as  an 
all-.^merican  city;  and  Myron  Clark  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  Wheaton's  excel- 
lent .schools.  He  is  typical  of  the  civic 
leaders  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  our  schools. 

He  had  previous  school  board  service 
when  he  moved  to  Wheaton  a  few  years 
auo.  and  Wheaton  was  quick  to  take  ad- 
\  antage  of  his  experience  and  his  knowl- 
edge. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  National  School 
Boards  A.s.sociation.  Mr.  Clark  detailed 
the  conditions  under  which  Wheaton 
.schools  are  used  by  the  people  of  the 
community,  and  the  service  which 
.schools  perform  in  welding  people  who 
happen  to  live  near  one  another  into  a 
community  of  people. 

Siwakhig  of  the  school  board's  pro- 
gram, he  said: 

This  policy  and  practice  lias  resulted  in 
(general  good  leeling  toward  schools. 


United  States  Needs  To  Crystallize  a 
Middle  East  Policy 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  dis- 
patches today  report  a  growing  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Nasser's  pledcc  to  "support,  train,  and 
arm"  guerrilla  resi.stance  groups  in  Arab 
territories  occupied  by  Israel.  These  same 
dispatches  quote  the  Egyptian  War  Min- 
ister stating  that  Egypt  lost  80  percent 
of  its  military  equipment  in  the  6-day 
war  with  Israel  I'lst  June  but  the  Soviet 
Union  has  fully  replaced  these  losses.  He 
said: 

The  Soviet  rei.tMin^e  wn.~  (juick  and  eliec- 
tive 

It  is  difficult  Lo  understr'nd  the  policy 
of  the  U.S  Goviinmcnt  pertaining  to 
recent  developments  in  the  Middle  East. 
Recently  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations  was  instructed  to  join 
with  the  .Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab 
States  in  a  resolution  that  censured 
Israel  for  using  military  forces  to  deal 
with  terrorism  and  aggression  by  pro- 
Communist  Arab  guerrillas. 

There  appears  to  be  a  similarity  be- 
twcin  what  Israel  forces  are  combat- 
;n'i  m  their  area  and  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  fighting  in  their  land. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  administration 
seems  to  be  attempting  to  restrain  Israel 
from  defending  herself  when  we  have  a 
lialf  a  million  American  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  fighting  similar 
terrorism  and  aggression. 

Last  week  the  Republican  Coordinat- 
iui^  Committee  i.ssued  a  lengthy  policy 
statement  in  which  it  recommended 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
luuit  aims  shipment  to  the  Middle  East, 
the  administration  should  be  prepared 
to  supply  aiTns  to  friendly  nations  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
and  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  renewed 
open  warfare. 

I  sui>port  that  recommendation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  Rus.sians  had 
acquired  more  than  half  a  year  of  lead- 
time  in  resupplying  Arab  States,  our 
Government  finally  agreed  in  January 
to  provide  Israel  with  more  aircraft. 

It  is  time  that  the  administration 
adopt  a  meaningful  Middle  East  policy. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  increased  its 
power  in  the  Middle  East  at  the  very 
time  when  the  United  States  was  wait- 
ing, in  vain,  for  a  sign  that  the  US  S.R. 
would  coopei-ate  with  America  in  trying 
to  bring  about  a  jicaceful  settlemonl  in 
that  area. 

We  will  t^et  nowhere  by  ()pix).';ing  a.u- 
gression  and  terrorism  in  Vietnam  while 
appeasing  aggres.sion  and  tenonsm  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  news  dispatches 
published  by  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  11,  1968: 

Egypt  To  \rm  Arab  Raids  .'^gainst  Israel 
Egypt  will  ".support,  train  imd  arm"  resist- 
iince  groups  in  Arab  ti'rritone.s  occupied  by 
Israel.  President  Na.sser  of  Egypt  .'^.ud  yester- 
day in  Cairo. 

Nasser  told  members  of  the  Arab  Lawyers 
Federation  that  the  .'^rab  commando  bands 
which  have  been  harassing  Israeli  occupation 
forces  are  a  "positive  .'ind  legitimato  move- 
ment.'" He  called  the  guerrilla  operations  the 
""one  bright  spot"  in  an  otherwise  filoomy 
situation. 

Nasser  said  the  .'\rab  armies  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  confront  Israel  directly. 
but  that  Egypt  "is  prepared  to  fully  .support, 
train  and  arm  the  Palestine  resistance  lie- 
cause  it  is  part  of  the  battle  for  destiny." 

lO.ST  ilO  PERCE.-sT 

Egyptian  War  Minister  Gen.  Mohamed 
Fawzi  said  Tuesday  night  that  Egypt  lost  80 
per  cent  of  its  military  equipment  In  the  six- 
day  war  with  Israel  last  June,  but  the  Soviet 
Union   has    fully    replaced    these    losses. 

"The  Soviet  response  was  quick  and  ef- 
fective." Fawzi  said  in  a  Cairo  television  in- 
terview. 

He  said  one  lesson  drawn  Irom  the  war  was 
that  illiterate  soldiers  cannot  eflectively  op- 
crate  modern  equipment.  Fawzi  said  that  re- 
cruits now  are  being  drawn  from  the  na- 
tion's educated  young  men.  and  the  military 
forces  have  been  reorganized  on  a  more  sci- 
entific  basis. 

More  Soviet  Warships  Enter  Medifebranean 
Istanbul,  Turkey.  April  10 — Two  patrol 
ships  and  a  submarine  of  the  Soviet  navy 
passed  through  the  Bosphorus  today  on  their 
way  to  reinforce  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

In  the  past  10  days,  13  .Soviet  warships 
have  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean. 


Remarks  of  Arthur  J.  Collingsworth  Before 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Association 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
the  tremendous  importance  of  strength- 
ening the  spirit  and  the  fact  of  inter- 
nationalism in  this  restless  and  troubled 
world.  Sensitive  and  careful  determina- 
tions of  foreign  military  and  economic 
aid  are  required  if  the  now  tenuous  bonds 
of  national   interdependence  are   to   i^e 
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encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the 
past  as  well  as  at  the  i:)resent  time,  our 
role  in  the  in-ocess  of  fostering  national 
self-determination  and  expanding  inter- 
national cooperation  has  been  unclear. 
Our  actions  and  our  aid  has  olten  bctii 
misdirected  and  unproductive. 

lipcently  Arthur  J.  Collingsworth,  a 
youn;;  man  from  my  district  in  Michigan, 
addrc.vsed  the  American  Foreiiin  .Service 
A.ssoclation  on  the  problems  and  the  I)ok- 
sibilities  of  our  relationshi))s  with  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Collingsworth 
is  a  student  of  international  relations  at 
Georgetown  University.  He  is  also  a  fel- 
low at  the  Center  for  Stratet^ic  Studies 
and  serves  as  issues  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Colleue  Republican:^. 

I  include  I  he  text  of  his  remarks  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record: 
IJi,.M.-\RK.-.  Ml'   .■\RIHUR  .1.  Colling,-- worn  11   Bt- 

lORF.   1UL    .■XMKRiC-A.-^    luRKIGN    ."iERVICE   ASbO- 

rlATIOt.! 

(io(;d  .MtiTiioon.  11  l.s  with  a  great  deal  of 
pkM,sure  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing t:ie  members  of  the  American  Foreign 
.Service  Asstici.ilion  this  afternoon.  I  am  par- 
ticularly Honored  roiisidering  the  limited 
.scope  L'l  niy  i-xpericnce  relative  to  the  thou- 
.sands  ol  years  oi  expertise  represented  in 
this  room. 

At  that  ijomt  1  should  like  to  note  that 
the  icmarlcs  which  ]  .shall  make  this  alter- 
no  jii  are  purely  personal  and  not  to  be  inter- 
prfi/Cd  as  retlccting  the  viewpouits  of  any 
organizations  with  whlcli  I  am  iis.sociated. 

.My  words  t  xlay  are  not  meant  lo  please 
tlie  ors  but  to  come  to  grasp  with  some  ot 
I  tie  unple.isanl  realities  which  are  confront- 
ing the  world  and  our  nation  fxlay  and 
which  will  probably  remain  with  us  tomor- 
row. Whether  <>t  not  we  were  i)repared.  the 
not  always  welcome  task  of  leadership  of  the 
so-callc-d  Free  World  has  been  thrust  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  United  .Stales,  since  it 
was  by  lar  the  most  powerful  nation  lo  have 
i-mcrced  Irom  World  War  II.  No  lunger  will 
the  mastery  of  the  seas  and  skillful  diplo- 
macy tif  'powerful  Albion"  provide  the  equi- 
librium necessary  lo  insure  prolonged  ."^ta- 
'oilily.  Today  we  live  in  a  highly  dynamic 
and  lluid  world  in  which  ihe  distinctions 
between  Americanization"  and  'moderniza- 
tion',  "neo-colonialism"  and  "'Joint  interest 
cooperation",  and  "revolution"  and  "subver- 
sion "  have  become  clouded  and  confused.  To- 
day's actions  more  than  those  of  any  other 
era  may  he  characteri7.ed  as  "gray"".  Their 
uniqueness  and  complexity  require  patience 
.md  sober  consideration  rather  thiui  the  sim- 
plistic and  highly  emotional  treatment  u> 
which  they  have  been  subjected  by  a  t'pow- 
inc  i:umber  of  opportunislic  political  leaders 
'I'he  (-'reat  world  (.rcanizations  v.'hlch  were 
created  to  maintain  the  'white"  fif  peace  bv 
lircvcnting  or  at  leiist  lialting  the  'black"  '.i 
liK^rcssion  have,  in  trencr.'il.  failed.  I'he  l:iti"r 
lias  reemerped  in  the  form  of  the  "gray""  world 
of  counter-insurgency  wi.rlare  :  ubversion. 
so-called  v.-ars  of  national  liberation  .■•nd  in- 
filtration which  have  ;it  Ifa.si  temporarily 
captured  the  attention  (4  the  v  rirld  audience. 
This  new  and  lilghly  sophistic  itod  chaUenfte 
warrants  flexibilllv.  crf.itiv  innovnlion  .aid 
improvisation. 

The  highly  interdependent  nature  of  the 
world  today  and  the  leadersliip  mantle 
which  the  United  States  has  inherited  cpll 
for  a  broad  interpretation  ..f  American  in- 
terest. .A  definition  of  .American  interest  can 
no  longer  be  narrowly  defined  by  reference 
to  the  geographical  proximity  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  Monroe  EKKirine 
Indeed,  in  1968  the  demands  of  the  leader- 
ship role  which  the  United  States  has  as- 
:  umed  require  a  broader  and  more  sopliLtti- 
c  ilcd    .nlerprttation   of  American  inleresi  — 
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on»  which  envlsattes  world  peace  and  vt'.a- 
Uve  stability  through  minimum  wurld  f'rfler. 
The  jibsence  of  an  effective  urbanization  de- 
sUnetl  Vii  minimize  the  destabilizing  mOu- 
erues  which  thrcatt-n  Ui  disrupt  the  equl- 
l;br;i]m  adds  ti>  the  burden  of  responsibility 
f.  T  I  5tr<->nu  state  Tfils  traditional  analfsis 
r^rojfnlzes  the  role  of  unilateral  multlfeit- 
er.il  iind  surrogate  actions  a»  well  as  the 
dynamics  of  nation  states  In  terms  of  ttjelr 
relative  ptiwer  poeltlon  t  think  that  our  new 
role  m  w. .rUl  affairs  places  a  very  heavy  and 
chaUengliiK  responsibility  on  the  United 
States  namely,  that  of  assisting  national  to 
make  the  transition  from  traditional  to  m<xl- 
em  «<->cletles  with  a  minimum  of  outalde 
interference  and  disruption  jf  world  onjer 
-Such  an  aaelgnment  Is  Indeed  a  mf^or 
taslt  for  any  nation  to  undertake  particu- 
larly In  our  ciKrent  a^e  of  scores  of  emerg- 
ing nations"  Tlie  United  States'  role  wjth 
regard  to  most  of  these  new  nations  appears 
t<->  be  one  of  •■shared  interest  '  and  Joint 
cooperation." 

Both  our  achieved  national  role  and  our 
ascribed  leadership  role  orient  our  eijds 
tijward  one  of  creating  an  environment  f>f 
stability  In  whlcJi  the  people  of  each  nation 
will  be  able  to  piusue  their  fullest  natlotial 
development.  There  still  remains  a  peyclio- 
loglcal  gap  between  these  two  roles  in  this 
iXJiuitry  There  are  those  who  would  escape 
Into  a  mytiiical  and  Idyllc  Utopia  of  "For- 
tress .\merlca  ■  personified  by  neo- isolation- 
ism as  well  IS  those  who  recognize  the  ae- 
cessltv  .>f  American  invnlvement  in  a  hlgftly 
interdependent  world.  Ttils  sohlsm  is  p*r- 
Ucularly  acute  in  American  public  oplnlbn 
at  this  time -a  fact  which  threatervs  ^ne  of 
the  important  elements  of  our  national 
power-  unity 

One  naturally  expects  a  debate  of  such  far- 
reaching  questions  in  our  free  society  How- 
ever, much  of  this  confused  debate  Has 
degenerated  into  a  highly  irresponsible  and 
emotional  oi>n\lc  opera.  I  think  that  the 
gentlemen  comfortably  situated  in  tl>la 
elegant  dining  ro«jm  this  jjtern.jon  may  haiVe 
greatly  underesMmated  the  serlousneae  of 
this  prt)biem  The  gap  In  oimmunlcatltig 
.\mericaa  re«p<i!isibllitles  to  much  of  the 
.\:nenc.ui  public -trspeclally  .imong  the  col- 
lege generation — stems  from  a  very  serious 
failure  in  the  ojvrt  of  the  leadership  role  of 
tJtie  Presidency  ind  the  foreign  affairs  estab- 
Usliment  of  Lh»s  country  rhe  hypucritl(}al 
justiflcauons  and  lack  of  candor  In  deallpg 
with  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  the  failure  to 
educate  the  public  toward  Uie  U.3  role  |n 
world  affairs,  employing  consistency  andi  a 
realistic  frame  of  reference,  have  resulted  In 
frustration  and  a  grave  lack  of  cxjnlldence  On 
the  part  of  our  friends  as  well  iia  our  own 
citizenry.  Unless  measures  are  taken  to 
rectify  this  situation.  I  think  that  the  Impafct 
of  the  Internal  strain  will  force  the  United 
States  to  retire  to  its  hinterlands  and  assurrie 
a  role  which  is  not  only  incommensurate  with 
llB  position  in  the  international  system  but 
one  which  will  encourage  a  complete  dfc- 
stabiilzatlon  of  the  world  eqiullbrium  Con- 
fidence in  our  leadership  at  home  and  abroad 
can  and  mu-.i  be  restored  This  does  not 
mean  lo\  e  and  .igreeinent.  but  a  minimum  of 
understanding  which  can  eliminate  much  of 
the  confusion  and  frustration  surrounding 
our  policy 

The  American  ability  to  play  the  role  of  a 
restrained  world  policeman  Is  obviously  re- 
lated t-j  iti  capabilities^  an  area  of  grejit 
Interest  due  to  the  question  of  over- 
e.xtenslon  Thus,  I  feel  rhiit  much  more  em- 
phivsis  must  be  placed  upon  encour.vging 
third  parties — boUi  states  and  regional  org»- 
nizauons — to  deal  with  problems  In  the&r 
respective  areas  in  order  to  reduce  direct 
dependence  on  the  United  Slates.  As  Pro- 
fessor George  Llska  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity noted  in  his  bO'jk.  Imptrial  Arnerica 
"To  sum  It  up.  in  an  unorg-anized  world  of 
conflicting  and  successive  local  and  regional 
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imperialism.^,  the  United  Strifes  faces  the 
Imperial  tasks  of  maintaining  minimum 
order.  In  the  discharge  uf  these  tasks  Its 
methfxla  may  or  must  often  be  indirect 
(acting  through  relatively,  ostensibly  ..r  up 
to  a  [>olnt.  really  Independent  local  friendly 
powers  within  limits  set  by  the  possibility 
of  a  real  divergence  of  their  own  and  Ameri- 
can interests!  as  well  as  nonprovocatlve  or 
even  nondramatlc  abroad  and  at  home." 

In  my  opinion,  economic  and  military  aid 
stiould  continue  to  be  available  to  nations 
with  whom  we  ihare  Joint  security  interests. 
However,  caution  should  be  exercised  wUh 
regard  to  the.  provision  of  mlllt.iry  aid  to 
naiinns  whose  predisposition  toward  its  use 
Is  questionable  such  as  India  and  Pakistan. 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries. 

With  regard  to  defence  capabilities  tail- 
ored :o  meet  these  challenges.  I  think  that 
the  creation  of  a  professional  army  would 
provide  an  elBolent  and  detached  unit  for 
meeting  most  of  our  military  obligations  as 
well  as  tending  to  soften  the  domestic  Im- 
pact "f  engagements  in  overseas  conflicts. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  sensitive  and  at  times 
highly  volatile  question  of  foreign  bases,  the 
establishment  of  a  highly  developed  naval 
capacity  emphasizing  mobile  naval  bases  Is 
very  desirable. 

I  think  that  a  mu.:h  greater  emphasis 
should  also  be  directed  toward  propaganda 
and  psychological  wart.ire  efforts.  These  areas 
have  taken  on  increasing  Importance  In  our 
day  and  age  With  regard  to  the  underdevel- 
oped world,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  natlon-buUdlng  with  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion for  the  indigenous  sensitivities  of  the 
area.  I  think  that  all  too  frequently  we  are 
inclined  to  feel  that  the  implementation  of 
Western  institutions  would  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  all  areas.  Such  arrogance  is  unde- 
sirable and  frequently  counterprcxiuctlve. 

With  regard  to  foreign  economic  aid,  I  .im 
watching  the  Litton  Corporation  experiment 
in  Crete  with  great  Interest  as  a  possible 
new  avenue  for  private  Initiative  in  the 
economic  developmental  area. 

Looking  forward  to  a  period  20  or  30  years 
from  now,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  an  Inter- 
national organization  will  rise  which  will  be 
strong  enough  to  take  on  the  restrained 
policeman's  role  "  which  I  have  outlined  for 
the  United  States.  It  should  have  a  military 
force  sufflclently  powerful  to  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  any  force  which  threatens  to  dis- 
rupt world  stability  It  could  receive  large 
amounts  of  revenue  through  the  granting 
and  control  of  concessions  on  the  ocean  bed 
floor  as  well  as  an  Internationalization  of 
'.he  major  canals  Much  of  this  revenue  could 
be  given  to  underdeveloped  nations  In  order 
to  help  close  the  widening  gap  between  the 
have  and  have-not  nations — a  potentially 
explosive  problem  Such  a  proposal  Is  quite 
unrealistic  at  this  time  but  with  the  en- 
couragement of  regional  organizations  and 
minimal  order.  It  Is  a  long-range  goal  toward 
which  we  must  work 
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President's    Appointment    of    W.    Marvin 
Wation   Praised 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   ux.^s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April   11.  1968 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  sincerest  conL'ratulations 
to  the  Pre.sldent  on  his  appointment  of 
W  Marvin  Watson  as  Po.stmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  State.s. 

All  of  iiii  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know    Marvin    through    the   years   cer- 


tainly .sharr  the  deep  confidence  the 
President  has  .shown  in  him  by  this  ap- 
ixjintment 

Marvin  Watson  is  a  man  of  ideas  and 
Ideals,  and  I  am  .sure  that  he  will  f,'ive 
an  excellent  account  of  hlm.self  in  the 
trcmendou.sly  difficult  and  demanding 
position  to  which  he  has  been  named. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  of  course,  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  record  of  achievement  set 
by  the  departlna;  Postmaster  General. 
Lawrence  F  O  Brien 

In  acceptini,'  Larry  O'Brien's  resigna- 
tion, the  President  .said  the  administra- 
tion has  never  been  .served  by  a  more 
competent  and  effective  public  official, 
and  this  a.sse.ssment  is  undoubtedly 
.shared  by  tho.se  of  us  in  the  Conure.ss  who 
have  watched  Larry's  enllL-htened  ad- 
mini.stration  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

There  is  no  department  or  agency  of 
government  that  touches  the  lives  of  our 
people  more  intimately  or  with  :;reater 
ret-'ularity  than  does  the  postal  service. 
Modern-day  .•\nicrica  is  almost  complete- 
ly dependent  on  prompt,  efficient  mail 
service  Hardly  any  of  our  customary 
pursuits  could  function  without  it. 

The  position  of  Postmaster  General 
carries  with  it  an  awesome  responsibility. 
But  with  the  advance  of  mechanization 
and  techtiolouy.  it  also  carries  the  poten- 
tial of  unparalleled  opportimlty.  I  am 
sure  that  Marvin  Watson,  who  truly  is  a 
can-do  man,  will  carry  on  the  traditloti 
of  tho.se  who  have  k'one  before  him  and 
help  our  Nation  achieve  the  best  and 
most  efficient  postal  system  it  is  passible 
for  h'uman  ihoutrht  and  labor  to  build. 


Support  of  a  Bill  To  Amend  Section  3146 
of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  To  Pro- 
vide That  a  Court  May  Impose  Condi- 
tions on  the  Release  of  a  Person  Who 
Poses  a  Danger  to  Any  Other  Person  or 
to  the  Community 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN   niE  HOrSE  OF  HEPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Si>eaktr.  I  am  mtroductns  leerislation 
Kxlay  to  corrwt  deficiencies  in  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  which  hampered  the 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
handling  the  noters  and  looters  here  last 
weekend. 

The  inoa-suff  '.viU  make  a  condition  of 
release  without  bond  the  determination 
of  the  judicial  officer  that  release  will 
not  constitute  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity or  to  persons  in  the  community. 

In  the  heal  and  crush  of  riot  situations 
such  a.s  we  have  .just  encountered,  the 
courts  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  staff 
to  process  the  huge  numbers  of  people 
brought  before  them  Devoting  as  much 
as  20  minutes  of  time  to  studying  the 
background  of  each  of  the  several  thou- 
.sand  defendants  brought  before  the  DLs- 
trict  of  Columb.a  magistrates  last  week- 
end would  have  meant  that  the  court 
stafTs  would  have  been  uiiable  to  com- 
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piele  the  evaluation  of  the  dependability 
and  re.sponsibllity  of  all  the  defendants 
until  late  May. 

On  the  other  hand,  releasing  defend- 
ant,s  on  their  own  recognizance  without 
adequate  evaluation  left  the  courts  no 
assurance  that  they  would  return  for 
trial  or  lliat  they  would  not  immediately 
return  to  the  streets  and  their  looting 
and  notintr. 

In  the  case  where  sufficient  informa- 
tion about  a  defendant  is  not  available, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  set  bond  orig- 
inally and  hope  that  in  due  cour.se  the 
individual  will  through  his  coun.sel  or 
ills  own  efforts  provide  verified  infoiTna- 
Mon  on  which  a  judgment  as  to  his  re- 
liability cap  be  based. 

Let  us  hope  we  have  no  further  trouble, 
in  Washington  or  anywhere  in  the  Na- 
tion. But  let  us  also  be  prepared  to  meet 
future  riot  situations  in  Washington  or 
el.sewhere  on  Federal  property  with 
i^'uarantees  that  rioters  and  looters  will 
not  be  immediately  relea.sed  to  continue 
their  criminal  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ui'ge  speedy  action  on 
this  legislation  in  view  of  the  urgent 
situation  throughout  our  Nation. 


The  Need  for  Discipline 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  I 
have  a  special  interest  and  concern  with 
finding  answers  to  the  problems  of  urban 
unrest.  I  join  millions  of  Americans  In 
viewing  with  dismay  the  senseless  de- 
struction and  looting  of  shops,  homes, 
and  public  facilities.  It  is  all  so  unneces- 
sarj' — and  so  wrong. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alienated  ilot- 
mongers  are  not  interested  in  right  or 
wrong.  They  seek  anarchy  through  vio- 
lence. Theirs  is  the  role  of  spoiler  and 
their  legions  are  ripe  for  their  inflam- 
matory 'burn.  baby,  burn."  while  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coui't  continues  to  blindly 
hold  that  such  talk  is  constitutionally 
guaranteed  free  .speech.  This,  too,  Is 
wrong  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be 
changed. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  senseless  to  let 
much  of  our  cities  be  destroyed  before 
calling  in  the  only  proven  protection  we 
have — which  is  troops,  whether  they  be 
Guard  or  airborne.  In  terms  of  cost  it 
.■-avcs  millions — because  it  costs  much 
less  than  the  property  that  would  be  de- 
stroyed In  terms  of  public  protection  it 
is  the  obligation  of  government  both  in 
respect  to  protection  of  homes  and  stores 
as  well  as  protection  of  the  personal 
safety  of  individual  citizens. 

In  future  months  when  reliable  reports 
indicate  violence  about  to  erupt  let  the 
mayors  and  Governors  and  the  Presi- 
dent as  required  act  forehandedly,  in 
Lidvance,  'o  call  in  troops  before  the  dam- 
age is  done,  particularly  when  this  ■will 
provide  time  for  local  citizens  to  "cool." 
This  might  well  have  been  done  earlier  In 
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the  District  of  Columbia  recently,  or  in 
Detroit  last  year. 

In  this  connection.  I  recommend  a 
thoughful  reading  of  Columnist  Richard 
Wilson's  remarks  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  10  They  are  to  the 
point  and  indicative  of  tlie  dimensions 
of  our  continuing  dilemma.  The  article 
follows: 

NiNTH-FiooR  Window  Oi-ffks  V'ikw 

'  'I-    i  ,»  nt-H-, 

(By  Rirhard  WlUou ) 

They    paced   on   cats'  feet   m    I  rout    i  i    ihe 

downtown  .store  selling  the  .sn.-ippler  verslon.s 

of    Kuppeiiheiiner    :nd     lc)uis     Hinh    ineii's 

clothing.    They    were    iii    ihe    KJ   19  'iO-'.oar 

bracket,  lithe,  restlcs.s.  aw.ire 

A  ninth-floor  r>ffiro  window  iicross  the  J t reel 
afforded  a  fine  view  (.f  their  MalkiiiK  move- 
ments. There  were  ciglit.  .'iumciimc.s  10  or  12 
or  them.  A  police  patrol  car  stopped  imd  they 
f.ided  nol.selcs.sly  from  view  until  it  luid 
l)a.«sed. 

They  materialli-ed  asaiii  A  '-.ir  haltt-'d  at 
the  curb,  went  away  and  then  returned  Then 
they  committed  tlie  act.  Mnabhiiig  the  win- 
dows and  escaping  to  the  waiting  car  with 
fancy  men's  slacks,  snappy  tport.s  coats  and 
shirts  and  other  .atire  to  .satisfy  a  young 
man's  vanity. 

These  were  the  looters  and  Inirncrs  In  the 
same  general  vicinity  a  lartie  shoe  .'tore  was 
rifled,  another  men's  clolhlng  stere  ,selllng 
popular  brand  clothing  wa.s  hwted  and 
burned.  But  left  untouched  was  ihe  city's 
largest  and  most  expensive  women's  .sjie- 
cialty  store,  several  tmall  Jewelry  stores,  .sev- 
eral liquor  stores — all  filled  with  articles  more 
valuable  and  saleable  than  the  sharp  togs 
the  looters  wanted 

This  vignette  of  a  city  In  turmoil  remains 
in  the  mind's  eye  because  the  young  panther- 
like  men  fitted  the  description  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commi.sslon  on  Civil  Dl.s- 
orders  of  the  typical  rioter  as  a  teen-ager  or 
young  adult  alienated  from  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  hating  both  whites  and  the 
middle  class  of  liis  own  race  distrustful  ol 
anything  connected  with  government,  proud, 
challenging — and  dangerous. 

It  was  not  all  like  that  in  Washington. 
Many  of  the  looters  were  older,  most  were 
employed,  relatively  few  had  criminal  rec- 
ords, some  worked  for  the  government,  tome 
were  college-educated.  All  were  caught  tip  in 
the  misguided  hysteria  of  Martin  Luther 
King's    unconscionable   murder. 

But  those  young  men  stalking  the  clothing 
store  hx  one's  attention  because  It  i-s  they 
and  those  who  will  follow  them  who  (ould 
make  today's  looting  and  burning  merely  the 
curt.iin-raiser  of  tomorrows  catastrophes, 
enveloping  whole  cities  instead  of  their  drab 
and  sordid  parts  into  which  white  people 
lareiy  venture  except  as  sightseers  after 
riots. 

The  young  alienated  niea  are  those  'o 
whom  Stokely  Carmichael  speaks  m  terms  ol 
guerrilla  warfare.  No  other  leader,  including 
Martin  Luther  King,  has  reached  them.  They 
long  ago  reject-ed  King,  whose  leadership 
along  with  his  principles  of  nonviolence  was 
fading,  and  who  deification  may  prove  to  be 
a  stronger  force  than  liis  living  presence. 

The  federal  governments  attempts  to 
reach  the  young  and  alienated  have  been  a 
ludicrous  failure,  ending  in  such  fiascos  as 
that  In  Nashville  where  the  young  firebrands, 
under  government  sponsorship,  taught  chil- 
dren the  arts  of  hating  and  revolt.  Employ- 
ment programs  for  the  young  alienated  have 
proved  more  attractive  to  middle-aged 
women, 

one  saw  in  Washington  the  only  known 
measure  for  holding  such  elements  in  check. 
Discipline.  Military  discipline.  Passers-by 
and  police  alike  stood  helplessly  and  idly  by 
while  the  looting  and  burning  mounted. 
Order  was  not  restored  until  federal  troops 
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protecting  tlie  Whin-  House  and  tlie  Tapit-il, 
l>egan  to  patrol  the  streets  and.  in  efferi, 
sealed  off  some  300,000  Negroes  In  their  rela- 
tively small  section  of  this  huge  meliDjKili- 
t;oi  area  under  a  strict  curfew 

I'assage  of  open  housing  legislation,  desir- 
able a.s  that  may  he,  is  not  likely  to  l)e  con- 
sidered ,1  realistic  solution  by  the  \oung 
alienated  Tliey  are  not  interested  in  buying 
houses  at  the  moment  'Hie  poverty  ))roi;rani. 
.md  the  Dcp.irtment  of  Urb.iii  Housing  and 
l)c\elopment  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
spend  enough  monev  f.ust  enough  to  stem  Ihe 
ticcply  running  emotional  and  revolutionary 
■  ■.inent.s  running  m  the  Negro  coiiiniunlly, 

Tlie  cduc.ilional  system  (aiiiiot  be  changed 
f.ist  enough  and  in  any  c.ise  f  .uinot  re.ich  the 
vuuiig  alien, lied  ulio  have  .ilready  i'sr,i|ji-d 
11  Wasl-.Jngt'.in's  cuinmunity-aclion  ellorus  ") 
head  olf  rlous  v-ere  very  e-xu-nsne  A  Ne-iro 
Mayor  was  appointed  by  President  Juhnsuii. 
i'lie  police  adopted  rei:jrnis  In  thtir  [iractice.s, 
Neignborliood  [irojects  proliler.ite<l  Schools 
were  improved  Wa.shlngt.<m  schotjls  were  de- 
segreijatod  liefore  the  .Supreme  Court  acteft 
Poverty  is  not  the  condition  (jf  tiic  vast  ma- 
jority of  Washington  Negroes. 

None  of  this  was  enough  The  murder  nt 
King  released  emotions  and  hatreds  tmrelat- 
ed  to  Ills  inirpo.ses  and  methods  And  the 
only  linal  answer  to  the  disorder  that  fol- 
lowed was  discipline,  a-s  it  will  have  to  be  the 
answer  probably  on  un  ascending  scale  until 
this  generation  ()r  the  next,  or  the  next,  linds 
how  we  are  to  live  together 


Tom    Maupin    Receives    Silver    Medal   of 
Spain 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  2,  1968,  Spain's  Mmlster  of  Infor- 
mation and  TourLsm.  the  Honorable 
Manuel  Fraga  Iribame.  on  his  way  to 
the  opening  of  HemisFair.  presented  the 
coveted  Silver  Medal  of  Spain  to  five 
Americans.  Among  them  was  Tom 
Maupin.  who  is  the  president  of  Maupin- 
tour  Associates,  an  important  tour  oper- 
ator of  Lawrence.  Kans..  with  its  New- 
York  office  located  in  my  congressional 
district  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  Tlie 
medal  was  presented  to  Mr  Maupin  for 
his  efforts  in  promoting  toun.sm. 

The  text  of  the  award  and  the  inform- 
ative statement  with  respect  thereto  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  in- 
clude them  at  this  point: 
Med.\l  (.f  'lofRisT  Merit,  .sii.veh  Cus-..  fOR 
Mr.    Tom    Maupin 

Tiie  Minister  (A  Information  and  Tourism. 
in  consideration  of  recognr/.ed  merits  ol  Mr 
Tom  Maupin.  takes  pleasure  in  bestowine 
the  Medal  of  Tourist  Merit.  Silver  Class,  in 
conformity  with  the  intent  of  l!-e  Cirdmance 
of  21  January.  196:J. 

Therefore,  m  accordance  with  'ihe  (-xisting 
regulations,  presents  this  Diploma  which  en- 
titles the  holder  to  the  honors  and  jirivi- 
leges  inherent  in  this  decoration. 

Lsaued  in  Madrid  the  1st  u{  April,  1968 

MANfEL    Fn\GA    IrilBARNK. 

SPANISH  Minister  Honors  .Amemcans. 

Opens    Exhiuits 

■i'esterday  Spain's  Minister  of  Infomi.aion 

and   Tourism,   the  Honorable  Manuel  Fraga 

Irlbarne,  btgran  a  15-day  visit  ol  tlie  L'.S    by 

presenting  five   '\mencanE  with  coveted  Sil- 
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ver  Metlils  from  3pain  for  their  fffuptu  In 
prom^i'-ini?  tounsm.  and  \w<>  with  Bronze 
MetlH.s  While  in  the  US.  he  will  iruiugunile 
the  Spanish  Pavilion  at  Hemi.*Palr  ;n  San 
Anu^nlii  Tex.u!  i.jn  April  6i  and  will  olBriitte 
at  Spinlsh  Day  Ceremoniea  at  HefmlsFair 
(April  7i  He  will  appear  at  functions  In 
Wa.*hinKton  St  Louia,  Hounton  Phoenix. 
S«n  Uti-go  Miami  ind  San  Juan  tlunng  this 
tour 

In  New  Tork  last  night  following  hjs  ar- 
rlv.il  fri«n  Spain  Frair.i  spoke  before  ftueata 
at  the  preview  /f  in  exhibit  r.f  p<unUn(;a  by 
five  uf  Spain  s  out-st.inding  cont«mporaiy  aj- 
tlsts  ,it  the  Spanish  National  Tourist  OfBce 
There  he  awarded  medals  tn  the  Indivltiu.ils 
who  have  made  slgnlflcant  contrlbutlok«  to 
the  promotion  of  tourlim 

The  reception  vab  attended  by  membtrs  cf 
the  travel  and  art  fields  and  by  the  prew. 
Sliver  Medals  were  presented  to  Tom  MiUipln, 
president  of  Maupintour  an  important  tour 
operator;  to  Cn«klfl  Stinnett,  editor  of  HtJltday 
mag.izlne.  to  CurtlsB  Anderson  edltfjr  of  Vrn- 
tur'-  ma«fazlne:  to  Dnvid  Fi»id.  editor  of  Paim 
BfOih  Intematwnal  and  to  Aloiiso  Cortre- 
rus  the  gvilding  hand  behind  the  vifMrly 
SpanMh  day  parades  ;n   New   York 


Long  Island  Catholic  Sees  Need  for  Racial 
Joitice  I 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

nr   Niw    V  .RK  I 

IN  THK  Hot  -!•;  OF  REPKEUSENTATIVBS 

Thw^d'iij    Apr:l   II,  196S 

Mr  WOLfF  Mr  Speaker,  m  an  edi- 
tonal  today  the  Lodik'  r-,land  Catholic,  an 
liAtluentiai  a:id  imtxjrtaiu  nf.v.spaper,  de- 
cned  the  traxic  deaUi  of  tlie  Reverend 
Dr  Martin  Luther  Kin*;  and  6u«- 
Kested  creation  of  a  Cabintt-level  post 
for  racial  ju.-,tice  and  the  nb,'ht  against 
poverty 

I  commend  thus  editorial,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  responsible,  con.structive.  and 
thoughtful  Journalism,  to  my  colleagues 
attention  TIils  editorial  Includes  8up- 
p<.irt  for  the  landmark  civil  ri«ht6  lesis- 
lation  we  paA.sed  ye.sterday  In  all.  the 
editonal  t.s  a  20th-centU!y  view  of  a  HOth- 
century  problem,  a  recognition  ot  what 
ail-s  us  and  proposals  for  a  cure 

I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  p^int. 
as  follows: 

Martin  LtTHui  King  3  Dzath 
MATtm  Luther  Kinsr  lived  ir.d  diett  a  m.in 
o:  peace  but  not  a  man  of  acqulescenre*.  He 
v.\i  that  m.j«t  unosu.il  of  men  who  fuusrht 
Injosuce  with  passion,  but  dt»pised  violence 
and  lis  sterile  mysuque  He  was  a  maft  .rf 
non-violence,  but  lought  the  ag^essiorl  he 
discerned  m  Amencxn  society  against  1  the 
Ne^ro  , 

Martin  Luther  Kins;  knew  America,  and 
undoubtedly  understood  deeply  the  truth 
of  those  searing  words  of  Bruce  Catton.  that 
"there  Is  a  rowdy  strain  in  .American  Ufe.|Uv. 
Ing  close  to  the  surface  but  running  very 
deep  Like  an  ape  behind  a' mask.  It  can  <lls- 
pl.iy  Itself  suddenly  with  terrifying  etTtct." 
Ku  .w.ng  thLs.  he  knew  the  risks  of  hla  ch^sea 
path.  He  ajso  knew  that  deep  within  America 
there  lies  a  pdosion  for  Justice,  and  a  de- 
ternimation  to  see  right  dene  He  therefore 
dedicated  himself  to  shoving  the  whole  mes« 
of  racial  inequality  under  the  nose  of  .Aaier. 
lean  society  tn  the  hope  that  communal  real, 
izitlon  wjuld  lead  to  remedial  acUon 

In  this  latter  effort  he  did  not  succeed,  at 
least  during  his  life  The  civi;  rights  move- 
ment had  begun  to  languish    He  s.iw  raclai 
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v|olen(-e  increase  and  spread  .crnttn  ihr  na- 
'.;..n  He  heard  himself  eondenuied  as  an 
Unrie  T>.m 

And  so  he  died  But  the  effect  ot  his  death 
on  the  conscience  of  America  hits  been  trau- 
matic With  one  voice  the  political  and  reli- 
gious leaders  of  .Amerii-an  .society  havi-  taken 
Martin  Luther  Kin*  s  messime  ami  ytm- 
clalmed  It  from  the  rof>f-top8  His  death, 
which  will  suind  forever  us  a  symbol  of  racial 
division  m  America  may.  if  we  match  words 
with  deeds,  someday  t)e  recognized  also  as 
the  great  turning  point  in  .American  racial 
history 

America  can  match  its  words  wlih  deeds 
In  .leveral  ways  Congress  can  pass  the  op*" 
housing  legislation  currently  pending  The 
federal  government  and  Congress  can  also 
devote  more  time  and  funds  to  .iidlng  the 
nation  s  piior 

Aiding  the  nations  poor,  however,  should 
be  a  full-time  Job  The  lack  of  a  consistent 
and  co<irdlnated  effort  In  the  past  has  brought 
US  to  a  crisis  stage  Die  crlsU  must  be  recog- 
nued  and  met  swiftly  One  possible  way  to 
meet  It  and  recognize  the  need  as  well,  is 
through  the  creation  of  a  US  cabinet-level 
poet  on  racial  Justice  and  poverty  since  both 
are  closely  related. 

A  strong  voice  has  been  sllence<l  A  sir<jng- 
er  voire,  the  voire  of  the  whole  community, 
whirh  cannot  be  silenced,  must  now  lead 
America  U)  fulrtu  its  prr^nlse  U)  all  men  re- 
gardless of  race 


April  11,  1968 


The   U.S.S.   "Pueblo"   and   Its  Crew 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or     KA.N-^\.S 

IN  THE  HOfSE  op  RKPRESENTATIVES 
T'lursdau.  Apr:l   II.    19HS 

Mr  SHUIVER  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  80  days  .since  the  82  survivlnn  crew- 
men and  the  U  S  S  Pueblo  have  been  In 
North  Korean  hand.s  One  of  my  con- 
stituents. Ronald  L  lierens,  is  a  member 
of  the  crew  Members  of  his  family  in 
Wichita,  Kans  .  including  his  wife,  have 
written  me  to  express  their  concern  and 
to  request  my  assistance  Like  other 
members  of  the  Pueblo  crew  imprisoned 
in  North  Korea.  Ronald  wrote  to  his 
parents  urging  them  to  contact  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators 

Since  efforts  to  obuin  the  release  of 
the  crew  and  the  U  S  naval  vessel  are 
being  directed  by  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  State  Depart- 
ment. I  contacted  tlie  White  House  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  a  lack  of 
progress. 

This  week  I  received  a  response  from 
Paul  C.  Wamke.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  which  confirmed  that  there  has 
been  lltUe  progress  resulting  from  our 
efforts  to  date  '  Mr  Warnke  staled  in 
his  letter  to  me : 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  public  offlciala 
In  the  administration  share  your  concern 
over  the  crew  members  who  were  captured 
on  the  Pueblo  The  United  Stiites  Is  exerting 
Intensive  diplomatic  elforts  through  the 
Military  .Armistice  Commission  to  bring 
about  the  safe  return  of  the  crew  through 
peaceful  means  There  has  been  little  prog- 
ress resulting  from  our  efforts  to  date,  how- 
ever, talks  at  Panmunjom  are  continuing  and 
this  in  Itself  Is  encournging 

Mr  Speaker,  a  dialog  with  North  Ko- 
rea which  bears  no  friut  provides  little 
consolation    for   the   crewmembers   and 


their  families.  I  would  urge  that  our 
diplomatic  efforts  be  intensified,  partic- 
ularly through  the  Soviet  Utdon,  and 
other  necessary  actions  initiated  which 
will  result  in  the  .safe  and  prompt  release 
of  these  American  boys. 

BecaiLse  of  the  deep  concern  which  the 
famiUes  feel  and  that  all  Americans 
share.  I  urge  that  every  po.sslble  and 
appropriate  action  be  undertaken  Im- 
mediately Ui  re.solve  this  urgent  matter. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Calli  for 
Progren — Later 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

op    MICHIGAN 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  UEPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michican.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  the  US.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  taken  the  lead  In  ad- 
vocating action  later,  on  a  problem  we 
face  now- 
Many  Members  of  the  House  have  re- 
ceived letters  expressing  the  chamber's 
latest  rlnu'inK  endorsement  of  further 
pro<-rastinaiion  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional .safety  Reiterating  their  com- 
plet^'ly  sincere  opposition  to  indiLstrlal 
accidents  and  illne.ss.  the  chamber  mem- 
bers from  around  the  Nation  are  writ- 
uig  their  Congressmen  urglnt,'  "further 
study"  of  whetJier  or  not  we  ought  to  do 
.something  about  the  continuing  and 
growing  toll  industrial  accidents  and  oc- 
cupational disease  takes  of  our  working 
people  every  year 

The  standard  chamber  arguments 
have  been  trotted  out  against  the  occu- 
pational health  and  .safety  bill— H.R. 
14816  First,  the  bill  ha.s  flaws.  Indeed 
It  does,  but  it  has  al.so  had  extensive 
hearings  to  find  out  where  those  flaws 
are  and  what  we  should  do  about  them. 
Second,  safety  and  health  are  State  mat- 
ters The  chamber  asserts  this  with  Its 
customary  \1gor.  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
evidence  that  the  toxicity  of  a  danger- 
ous Industrial  chemical  varies  signifi- 
cantly from  State  to  State,  or  that  a  lost 
ai-m  can  be  .sewed  on  more  easily  In  one 
Stat^,'  than  in  another.  Third,  wc  .should 
study  this  furtlier  and  wait  imtil  we 
have  a  better  bill.  I  am  rcmmded  of  St. 
Augustine's  great  autobiography.  In 
which  he  cjuotes  the  prayer  of  his  owti 
dissipated  youth.  "Ixird.  make  me  virtu- 
ous— but  not  yet  " 

In    the    March    31    Washington   Star. 
Judith  Ritndal  has  a  perceptive  luialysia 
of  the  rea.sonint:  behind  the  chambers 
Ix).sition.  and  the  position  that  has  been 
expres.sed  in  so  many  of  the  form  letters 
the    chamber's    members    have    sent    to 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  in  regard  to  H.R. 
14816    Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude It  at  tins  iwint  in  the  Record: 
Washington  Close-ITp  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Calls  for  Progress — L.ater 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
Whoever     described      a     conservative     as 
"someone   willing   to   try   anything,   but   not 
right  now"  could  have  had  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  .States  In  mind    In 
Its  opposition  to  a  bill   that  would  set  na- 
tional   standards    for    induslrinl    safety,    the 
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Chamber  says   It  Is   In   fa%'or  l)oth  of  prog- 
res.s  and  Its  status  quo 

Actually  It  Is  surprising  that  the  safety 
issue  has  lain  dormant  so  long.  In  December 
1910  President  T.ift  asked  Congress  to  put 
a  stop  to  frightful  diseases"  resulting  from 
the  injurious  manufacture"  of  matches 
with  pho.sphorous  A  law  became  effective  in 
11113  But  as  SecreUiry  of  Labor  William  Wlrtz 
said  recently  .it  .1  Hou.se  subcommittee  liear- 
Ing.  no  president  until  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
much  to  pre.'s  the  matter  further.  A  Bureau 
of  Labor  SUiiid.irds  was  established  during 
the  New  Deal,  but  to  tills  day  lias  had  only 
an  advisory  role. 

Wliy  then  a  renascence  of  federal  concern 
about  Job  safety^  Wlrtz  offered  a  partial  ex- 
planation: 'Todays  iiidu.'^trlai  casualty  list — 
like  yesterday's  and  tomorrow's  and  every 
working  day's.  Week  .ilter  nionth  alter  year — 
win  be  55  "dead.  8.500  disabled.  27,200  in- 
jured  " 

Uut  perhaps  un  even  more  cogent  reason  Is 
tliat  while  some  industries  have  dealt  effec- 
tively Willi  occupational  hazards,  others  have 
not 

111  testimony  before  tlie  House  Labor  sub- 
committee, for  instance,  tlie  Chamber  took 
jusUtiable  pride  in  tlie  track  record  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Association,  the  Manufac- 
turing Chemists  Association  and  a  numt)er 
of  other  trade  groups  which  expend  both 
time  and  money  on  accident  prevention  with 
generally  exemplary  results.  What  its  spokes- 
man failed  to  say.  liowever.  was  that  whereas 
big  business  Is  In  general  safety  conscious, 
small  companies,  wltli  some  exceptions,  tend 
to  lag  beliiiid. 

Investment  in  safety  apparently  pays  off, 
for  the  National  iSalety  Council  has  found 
that  the  .icadeiu  rate  among  its  employer 
memliers  averages  only  about  one-third  that 
of  industry  :is  a  whole,  Tlius  a  giant  like  E.I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  annually  sfJends  about 
$40  per  employe  on  keeping  its  workers  well 
and  its  environment  ;uid  products  safe. 

Tlie  typical  smaller  factory,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  Ukely  has  no  health  services  at  all. 
With  plants  of  500  workers  or  less  employing 
some  two-tlilrds  of  the  work  force,  it  is  in 
these  sliops  that  improvement  is  needed  most. 
Assistance  for  the  cooperative  and  penalties 
for  the  recalcitrant  are  clearly  the  answers. 
And  because  the  states  arc  in  a  poor  position 
to  do  the  Job  alone,  leadership  seemingly 
must  fall  to  the  federal  government  by  de- 
fault. According  to  the  Labor  Department, 
there  are  only  about  1,600  state  safety  in- 
spectors to  protect  nearly  80  million  workers 
and  the  annual  per  capita  outlay  on  indus- 
trial accident  prevention  averages  only  40 
cent?.  To  .tdd  to  the  confusion,  each  state  Is 
a  law  unto  Itself  where  standards,  enforce- 
ment and  compensation  are  concerned. 

Nor  are  this  .stale-level  patchwork  and 
essentially  voluntary  compliance  the  only 
drawbacks  of  the  present  system.  Perhaps 
more  serious  is  the  fact  that  technology  is 
changing  .so  rapidly  that  statutes  enacted  a 
generation  or  more  ago  could  not  come  to 
grips  with  industrial  hazards,  even  assuming 
transfusions  of  money  and  f>ersonneI. 

"Business  Week"  has  pointed  out  that 
"thoiLsands  of  new  gases,  acids,  ores,  chemical 
compounds  and  radioactive  substances  create 
new  risks  every  year."  In  one  state,  Pennsyl- 
vaiUa.  said  the  magazine,  "health  officials 
must  keep  tabs  on  8.000  sources  of  Ionizing 
radiation  alone." 

Last,  but  not  least  of  the  arguments  for 
reform  is  that  Industrial  hazards  contribute 
to  -soaring  healtli  costs  and  environmental 
pollution  The  recent  large  award  to  a  woman 
[Kilaoued  by  the  exudate  from  a  nearby  beryl- 
lium [)laiit  Is  Just  one  example. 

The  Chamber's  projxjsed  solutlcm  is  to 
.•iludy  the  matter  further  in  hopes  of  coming 
up  at  some  future  date  with  a  more  nearly 
perfect  law.  As  must  be  obvious,  this  could 
indeflnitely  block  the  p>assage  of  any  law 
at  all. 
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Granting  probable  imperfections  In  the  bill 
as  submitted  to  Congress  by  tlie  administra- 
tion, the  federal-state  partnership  it  pro- 
poses with  its  provisions  for  research  and 
planning,  training  and  techiUc.d  iissistance 
and  data  gathering  Is  .ts  much  a  vehicle  lliat 
would  help  industry  help  itself  ;us  it  ij;  a  polic- 
ing mechanism. 

Some  such  means  to  uarri>w  the  .salety  gap 
is  not  only  sound,  but  also  long  overdue  'ilie 
industrial  accident  rule  Ills  been  climbing 
since  1958. 


Honoring  Chuck  Connor* 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  it  is  often  .said 
that  my  home  State  of  CalifotTiia.  and 
particularly  Hollj-wood.  is  the  land  of  the 
"Beautiful  People."  Although  the  term 
usually  refers  to  the  glamour  of  show 
business,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  trutli 
in  its  application  to  humanitarian 
activities. 

One  such  example  came  to  my  atten- 
tion when  I  received  an  announcement 
of  the  Chuck  Connors  Second  Annual 
Invitational  Golf  Tournament  to  be  held 
the  weekend  of  April  19-21  In  Palm 
Springs.  Organized  by  Chuck  Connors, 
the  tournament  will  find  movie  and  tele- 
vision stars  playing  with  some  of  the  top 
golf  pros  to  raise  critically  needed  funds 
for  the  Angel  View  Crippled  Children's 
Foundation  which  maintains  a  hospital 
in  Desert  Hot  Springs,  just  a  few  miles 
from  where  the  golf  tournament  will  be 
held. 

Having  come  to  acting  from  a  career 
in  baseball,  Chuck  Connoi-s  is  a  respected 
name  in  the  world  of  sports  as  well  as 
being  a  star  of  motion  pictures  and  tele- 
vision. Connors  has  combined  these  attri- 
butes to  make  them  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unfortimate — in  this  case,  for  the 
Crippled  Children's  Hospital.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Connors  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  himself  and  whatever  value  liis  name 
can  add  to  make  Ms  annual  golf  tourna- 
ment an  important  source  of  support  for 
the  Angel  'View  Crippled  Children's 
Poimdation. 

This  is  not  the  only  project  in  which 
Chuck  Connors  demonstrates  his  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  others.  His  excep- 
tional sense  of  civic  responsibility  led 
him  last  year  to  interrupt  a  lucrative 
work  schedule  in  order  to  spend  2  weeks 
in  'Vietnam  on  a  morale-building  tour  of 
military  bases  and  hospitals.  During  this 
period,  Mr.  Connors  traveled  3,000  miles 
on  an  18-hour-a-day  schedule  which 
made  him  available  to  an  estimated 
200,000  of  our  troops  there. 

Throughout  the  year  he  not  only  re- 
sponds readily  to  the  monetary-  needs  of 
various  charities,  but  exerts  every  effort 
to  make  himself  available  when  his  phys- 
ical presence  and  talent  can  be  beneficial 
to  worthy  causes. 

On  a  broader  scale  is  Mr.  Connors' 
sense  of  responsible  citizenship  which 
has  caused  him  to  contribute  his  efforts 
in  the  field  of  State  and  national  politics. 
Regardless  of  his  partisanship  in  each 
instance — it   has   varied    from   time    to 
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time — his  only  concern  was  for  a  means 
to  bring  the  most  good  to  the  American 
public  as  a  whole. 

In  making  this  high  commendation  of 
Chuck  Connors'  tireless  effort  in  human 
causes,  I  am  not  losing  sight  of  the  many 
people  in  our  Hollywood  community 
whose  similar  efforts  have  helped  main- 
tain other  great  philanthropies  and  ef- 
forts for  the  general  welfare. 

These  are  the  persons  who  I  believe 
truly  deserve  the  aiipellation  of  the 
"Beautiful  People." 


The  Greatest  Threat  to  Peace  on  Earth 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or   TEXAS 
IN  -niE  HOU.SE  OF  HEPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.   POOL.   Mr.    S])eaker,    the   Texas 
Society,    Daughters    of    the    American 
Revolution,   was  i^rivileged   to  have  Lt. 
Gen.    Arthur    G.    Trudeau,    U.S.    Army, 
retired,    deliver    the    National    Defen.se 
Address  at  its  State  conference  recently 
concluded   in   Austin,   Tex.   As  most  of 
my     colleagues     are     aware,     General 
Trudeau  is  a  gi-eat  patriot  and  an  elo- 
quent man.   I   should  like  to   take  this 
opportunity  to  share  his  remarks  with 
you.  as  follows : 
The  Greatest  Threat  to  Peace  on  Earth 
(Remarks   by   Lt.   Gen.   Arthur   G    Trudeau, 
US.    Army,    retired,    president.    Gulf    Re- 
search &  Development  Co.  at  Texas  State 
Conference  of  tlie  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can    Revolution,     DrlsklU     Hotel,     Austin, 
Tex.,    March    13.    1968) 
TTiank  you.  Mrs    Richardson. 
Madam    Regent.    Mrs.    Woolley.    and    Dis- 
tinguished  Guests,   Officers   and  Members  of 
the  Texas  Society  and  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the   American   Revolution, 
My  lellow  Americans: 

I  am  pleased  to  liave  the  opportunity  to 
Join  you  in  the  state  ■where  Gulf  Oil  Corpora- 
lion,  with  whom  I  iim  associated,  got  Us 
start  It  was  on  the  Texas  plains  south  of 
Beaumont  that  a  newfangled  rotary  drilling 
rig,  referred  to  by  the  natives  its  "Splndle- 
top,"  began  gushing  oil  on  January  10,  1901, 
(longer  ago  llian  any  of  us  remember)  lliere- 
by  estnbUshlng  the  State  of  Texas  a*  n  pri- 
mary sriurce  for  oil. 

Since  those  early  days.  Gulf's  close  kinship 
with  the  State  of  Texas  has  deepened  and  the 
friendship  has  steadily  flourl.=hed.  In  1007. 
when  Texas  >>1I  production  .^lumped.  Gulf 
laid  a  pipeline  from  Okl.'ihoma  u>  keep  its 
Port  .^rth^lr  refinery  busy.  By  the  mld-20's. 
Port  .Arthur  had  become  the  world's  largest 
refinery.  It  produces  over  '287,000  barrlels  per 
day  at  the  present  time. 

The  Colonial  Pipe  Line,  in  which  Gulf  hius 
a  15'-  interest  runs  from  Texas  to  New  York 
It  takes  more  than  14  million  b.irrels  of 
product  to  fill  it,  a  quantity  larger  than  the 
dally  consumption  of  petroleum  products  in 
the  United  Stales.  ITie  product  alone  is 
valued  at  $70,000,000.  and  the  pipeline  is  said 
t(j  be  the  largest  privately  financed  construc- 
tion Job  in  the  United  States.  A  gallon  of 
product  can  be  transportated  the  entire  dis- 
tance for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  postage 
stamp. 

Petrochemicals  .are  also  playing  un  impor- 
tai.t  role  in  Gulf's  growth,  mo-st  of  them 
being  manufactured  In  'I'exas,  at  Port  Ar- 
thur, Cedar  Bayou  and  Orange. 

Because  so  many  of  Gulf's  activities  are 
centered  in  TcxaA.  Houston  is  now  our  do- 
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mestlo  op«raUng  hendcuiartfrs  At  Hmmton 
aiao.  \M  Oulfs  Technical  Services  CenUir 
whlcb  iBMt  year  became  '-^e  reepoiisiblllty  of 
Oulf  R«ae&rch  &  Development  C<inip:inv 

I  might  alao  mention  thAt  t>oth  Mr  R  D 
Brr>clt0tt.  ChaJrmAn  of  the  Bf>ar(l  ind  Mr 
B  R.  Oor««7.  ProBldent  of  Ciulf  Ol!  ('.irpora- 
lion.  wer«  bom  in  Texa* 

I  am  pleaaed.  therefore  to  itpenk  to  yiiu 
ti'tiufht  iLM  A  reprfseiitatue  of  Gulf  and  ijn 
thriving  induatrlal  venture*  in  your  stAt^. 
which  contrlbut<"  so  much  to  our  natlonla 
power  ihd  pr'  i^rfwa  1 

t  iin  even  mort-  pletwed  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity t<i  atldress  this  dedicated  group  'it 
Americana  who  u-e  proud  of  their  herU.iii<e 
.iiid  their  coutnry  vn  ors?nnl/»iion  that  ;irii- 
nmlee  national  security  bettt-r  educatlofi 
.*nd  patriotic  endeavor  You  are  to  be  com>- 
mended  fur  vour  elTorts  In  warnmi;  if  Uw 
dangers  which  would  iransfomi  the  Uniu-d 
suitBB  Ooveriunent  from  i  sovereign  Repub- 
lic Into  a  completely  iK>ctallstlr  state  under 
the  United  Natlona  Chart^-r 

In  these  days  of  world  upheav.il  all  who 
stand  their  ground  for  principle  lie  it  moral, 
national.  tlUal  or  political  must  expect 
slaahlng  attacks  from  the  prop<-)nent*  of 
chiU)a  iud  auaxchy  who  seek  to  destroy  ilie 
greatest  v-lviUiitlon  iiid  culture  yet  built  by 
man 

Within  our  churches,  our  homes,  our  gov 
ernment  and  our  ach^iols.  the  dark  forces  of 
godlerthess  and  greeed  are  embattled  wltli 
forces  of  love  and  tolerance  and  order  and 
the  outcome  la  In  delicate  balance 

WltlUn  ovir  nation,  minur  but  powerful 
elements  seek  to  create  disorder  domestically 
and  confound  )ur  policy  internationally  It 
Is  a  tjnily  remarkable  country  that  can  still 
afford  free  speech  or  license  u>  speak  pub. 
llcly  even  when  men  in  high  pUures  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  by  their  public 
expressions  It  even  seenvs  ironical  when  on* 
of  these  men  happens  to  have  been  th« 
leader  of  element*  that  suppressed  military 
men  like  myself  m  1964  who  were  only  try- 
ing to  energize  the  ^ecurltv  of  their  country 
and  Identify  elemeii's  mimical  to  .\merlca  $ 
interests 

Your  President  iiid  mine,  whatever  out 
party  afBUation.  stands  harassed  and  even 
insulted  In  executing  a  necessary  but  dis- 
tasteful policy  to  contain,  .md  hopefully  re- 
duce, the  greatest  tiireat  'o  peace  -m  ejir'h, 
World  Communism  Of  course  this  is  nol 
unique  in  our  country  as  even  Wishlngtod 
Came  within  two  votes  of  being  courtmar- 
ti.vled  and  dismissed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  ;n  early  1778  by  the  so-c:illed  Con- 
wav  Cabal 

The  cost  of  liberty  gets  higher  every  day, 
but  we  can  never  retain  It  ourselves  If  wo 
permit  the  rest  3f  the  world  to  become  slaves. 
There  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  practical  reason' 
f'jr  JUT  ventures  but  our  mor.il  perspective 
has  been  so  ruptured  that  only  a  minority 
support  svich  a  view  In  this  chaotic  world 
•oday. 

In  tils  Fifth  Annual  Address  to  the  Con- 
gress  in    1793.    Washington   said: 

I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notlce'l 
iiifa>ures  tor  the  fulHUmeni  of  our  duties  to; 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  again  press- 
ing upon  you  the  necessity  ji  placing  our- 
selves in  a  condition  of  compleat  defence, 
and  of  exacting  from  them  the  fulfilment  of 
heir  duties  towards  us.  The  United  States 
night  not  to  endulge  a  persuasion,  that, 
■ontrary  to  the  order  of  human  events,  they 
*il!  lor  ever  keep  at  a  distance  those  paln- 
:ul  appeals  to  arms,  with  which  the  history 
)f  every  Nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due 
w  the  United  States  among  Nations,  which 
will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by 
tlie  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to 
avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  lo  repel  it; 
if  we  desire  to  .secure  peace,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  pros- 
perity. It  must  be  known,  that  we  .ire  at 
all  times  ready  for  W;ir  " 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

I  ,im  sure  I  ,xn\  dlHcloRlng  no  se.ret  when 
I  111-,  !te  .ittentlon  t.i  the  fiict  that  our 
strategic  reserve  In  men  .md  materials  la 
ab<iut  depleted  We  cnuldn  t  ■(end  JDO  OfXl  men 
In  trained  units  to  Vietnam  before  1969  or 
perh.ipn  1070  if  we  wanted  to  Any  challenge 
ei-iewhere  would  be  even  worse  to  meet  Ever 
since  1965.  we  hsve  violated  two  of  the  basic 
principles  of  war  First,  we  have  ignored  the 
use  and  effect  of  heavy  shock  action,  and 
Bcondly  we  ti.ive  fulled  to  reconstitute  our 
reserves  after  commitment  of  major  forces 
Now  we  .ire  living  in  .i  seething  world 
where  the  tires  of  .iiiarchv  chnoe  and  dis- 
order (omeiited  or  .il.)«tted  by  World  Com- 
munism, .ire  burning  throU(.'h  the  thin 
veneer  of  Western  Clvlll/..itlon  Without  this 
c. nicer  ittectlng  the  whole  world  our  domes- 
tic probUms.  serluus  .is  they  .ire.  would  at 
lenst  have  ati  excellent  chance  of  being  suta- 
staiuially  resolved 

While  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion for  non-inter\.entlon  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  that  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  I  he  United  Nations  on  December  21  1965. 
It  has  been  consistently  violated  by  them 
ever  since 

The  resolution  states,  "No  state  may  or- 
ganize, assist,  foment,  finance.  Incite  or 
tolerate  Mibxc-slve  terrorist  or  .irmed  .ictlv- 
Itles  with  un  ;ilm  to  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  regime  of  .mother  state,  or  to  inter- 
fere in  civil  strife  in  .mother  state  '  Admir- 
able, but  completely  meaningless  .is  their 
performance  clearlv  demonstrates 

Heres  what  Rashldov,  Chief  of  the  So- 
viet delegation  to  the  Havana  Conference, 
said   leas   than   three  weeks  later: 

We  expre.-Js  our  trnternal  'solidarity  with 
the  Internal  irmed  struggle  now  being  waged 
by  the  patrioli  in  Venezuela.  Peru.  Colombia, 
and  Guatemala  against  the  lackeys  of  Im- 
perialism " 

How  can  we  put  .my  trust  In  the  Soviet 
word  in  the  face  of  ouch  duplicity?  And  yet. 
not  one  of  our  diplomats  has  ever  challenged 
our     peace-loving'   enemies. 

I  must  remind  you  that  Marx  defined 
•■pe;icc  ■  .w.  .1  .-.tate  that  c:m  only  exLst  in  a 
classless  world  and  that  all  Communist  .ic- 
tlons  to  .ichleve  that  goal  are  Justified  as 
peace-seeking,  even  war  .md  murder  Do  we 
stand  up  for  our  moral  principles  and  con- 
victions, or  has  the  cancer  of  Communism 
turned  our  blood  to  water  .md  our  courage 
to  abject  fear''  It's  time  the  Fabian  Social- 
ists One  Worlders  and  Casper  Milquetoasts 
were  removed  from  their  :ipp<ilnted  or  elected 
[Vtsltlons  of  power 

Whose  weapons  have  shot  down  a  thousand 
American  aircraft  and  airmen  and  provide 
most  of  the  supplies  to  support  the  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam^  Soviet  Russi.i's  of  course, 
and  yet  the  advocates  of  trade  with  the  So- 
viet close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  .Xmeri- 
can-made  components  and  parts  so  traded 
are  being  used  in  battle  against  us  in  South- 
east Asia  .■Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  the  strategic 
and  logistic  execution  of  the  Communist  ef- 
fort in  Hanoi  is  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Sherbakov  a  Soviet  expert  on  Wars  of 
Liberation."  and  Russian  military  personnel 
are  involved  'i'et,  in  the  Senate  debate  this 
week,  neither  .side  dared  to  mention  the  real 
reason  why  peace  eludes  us  The  key  rest^  In 
Moscow— not   m  Hanoi. 

While  you  may  feel  some  concern  over  the 
stability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment, you  must  recognize  that  considering 
the  circumstances  m  that  underdeveloped 
and  war-torn  country,  progress  cannot  be 
rapid  Just  recall  our  own  experience  In  the 
Philippines  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
One  of  our  mistakes  in  Vietnam  was  in 
being  misled  Into  letting  President  Diem  be 
destroyed  four  years  ago  He  may  not  have 
achieved  his  goal  but  none  iis  wise  or  ac- 
ceptable has  appeared  since  He  was  a  great 
and  courageous  little  man.  Had  his  system 
and  security  measures  been  In  effect,  it  la 
doubtful   If   the   events   .>f    19t)8   would  have 
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occurred  In   Uie  provincial  capitals  of  Vlet- 
nom 

With  the  military  tide  In  Indo-Chlna  turn- 
ing m  our  favor,  you  can  expect  and  observe 
Increasing  Communist  pressures  to  again 
destroy  the  Saigon  government  .md  lncre.i.se 
the  itrocltles  and  fear  in  the  hamlets  and 
cities  You  may  see  heavy  fighting  also  Let 
us  tiot  be  so  shaken  however,  by  every  un- 
satisfactory turn  of  the  dice  .Struggle  Is  the 
cross  iif  mankind  and  it  will  never  be  re- 
solved on  the  psychiatrist's  couch  or  with 
I.SD  We  have  too  mmy  Jittery  people  They 
cower  where  struggle  is  Involved  particu- 
larly in  the  face  of  any  reverse  Remember, 
the  death  throes  of  a  beast  .ire  frequently 
the  most  violent  And,  as  Mar? h  il  Foch  s.-iKl. 
symbolically.  'The  pcneml  who  tights  for 
the  last  15  minutes  wln.s  the  battle  "  H.we 
we  forgotten  the  dark  days  when  Britain 
stoi'd  alone,  expecting  ui  lie  overrun  mo- 
mentarily ">  Have  we  forttotten  Pearl  Harbor 
with  our  fleet  on  the  b<:ittom  of  the  Bay  - 
or  Bataan--or  Corrcgldor''  Even  In  Korea 
we  stood  agaln.st  nve-to-one  odds  with  com- 
pletely unready  and  understrength  divisions 
In   I  he  Ptisan   perimeter. 

Even  when  we  have  the  advantage,  we  seem 
to  lenipnrue  If  we  hadn't  stood  in  Korea, 
Japan  might  be  gone  today.  If  we  had  car- 
ried the  light  l)eyond  the  Talu  and  not 
gUen  the  Chinese  torces  sanctuary,  we  might 
not  have  had  to  be  m  Southeast  .Asia  today 
Po'ider  a  moment  when  things  look  dark 
over  wh.it  tenacity,  fortitude  and  courage 
mean  And  faith  In  the  Almighty  when  our 
cause  Is  just    Our  ancestors  had  It.  Do  we' 

What  would  you  think  if  even  without 
armed  conflict.  5.000  of  our  government  offi- 
cials, federal,  state  and  local,  together  with 
leading  businessmen.  Journalists,  educators 
and  even  women  and  children,  were  mur- 
dered, beheaded  and  tortured  every  month 
in  America?  .\nd  yet.  this  is  analogous  to 
what  the  poor  people  of  little  Vietnam  have 
suffered  for  years  from  the  Communist  ef- 
forts to  overrun  Southeast  Asia  and  move  on 
to  Indonesia  .md  .\ustralia 

If  you'U  turn  your  head  southward,  how- 
ever, you  will  note  that  110  million  Indo- 
nesians are  back  on  our  side,  as  well  as 
Singapore,  .md  that  Malaysia  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  can 
breathe  freely  again  Who  mentions  this  ac- 
complishment ■>  Who  has  told  you  there  are 
more  Asians  fighting  for  freedom  In  Viet- 
nam than  there  were  in  Korea?  These  are 
significant  gains  for  the  Free  World  TTie 
routes  to  India  are  it  least  open  from  the 
east,  even  though  the  Suez  is  closed  from  the 
west 

.A  unilateral  step  In  stopping  the  bombing 
Is  not  Justified  unless  Hanoi  agrees  con- 
currently to  refrain  from  further  military 
buildup  and  to  desist  from  violence  and 
terrorism.  Even  then,  the  talks  must  begin 
promptly  and  only  be  continued  as  long  as 
they  .ire  productive  The  treacherous  vio- 
lations during  the  holiday  truces  are  not 
encouraging  signs  of  Hanoi's  desire  for  real 
peace  and  it  Is  doubtful,  even  if  China  sin- 
cerely want  the  conflict  stopped,  that  Rus- 
sia would  agree  Effective  inspection  pro- 
cedtucs  must  be  p.irt  ..'f  any  acceptable  agree- 
ment. 

Remember  that  negotiations  In  Korea  were 
fruitless  and  frustrating  for  two  full  years. 
Even  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  lighting  as 
the  .irmlstlce  was  about  to  be  signed  in 
July.  1953.  my  own  division,  the  7th  Infantry 
of  18.000  men,  lost  more  In  killed  and  more 
in  wounded  than  our  total  forces  f  475.000 
men  have  ever  suffered  in  Vietnam  In  any 
slmil.ar  peri.id  except  lost  month,  to  s.iy 
nothing  of  heavy  Turkish.  Ethiopian.  Colom- 
bian and  Korean  losses  In  troops  then  under 
mv  command. 

There  are  reportedly  continuing  efforts  to 
entice  Russia  to  be  our  pal  by  extendlnp  very 
large  long-term  credits.  Watch  for  this  play. 
I  can  only  repeat  tlie  words  first  attributed 
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to  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina,  at  a  dinner  hon- 
oring John  Marshall  In  1798,  referring  to 
negotiations  to  prevent  attacks  by  the  Bar- 
b.iry  pirates,  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a 
cent  for  tribute"  If  we  have  this  kind  of 
credit  to  extend  (which  I  doubt),  let's  help 
our  friends  and  neighbors  In  Latin  America 
and  get  un  with  solving  our  own  serious  do- 
mestic problems,  rather  than  have  It  soaked 
up  In  building  up  a  vicious  and  unrelenting 
enemy  who  es[>ouses  a  system  that  Is  In  con- 
lllct  with  everything  we  hold  dear. 

Remember,  the  Communist  threat  to  bury 
us  and  destroy  our  system  has  never  once 
been  denied  by  any  responsible  Communist 
and  la  frequently  reasserted.  We  await  with 
hope  and  Interest  their  first  Invitation  to  ex- 
change real  friendship  and  cooperation. 
And  let  us  not  be  so  ready  to  condemn,  or 
agree  with  those  who  condemn,  our  leaders, 
civil  or  military.  Tlie  poorest  Informed  and 
least  motivated  are  usually  the  first  to 
criticize.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  Com- 
munist World,  but  our  people  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  Pueblo-lzed  forever,  either.  What 
a  shameful  episode  1  Only  when  the  enemy 
knows  we  have  both  superior  power  and  the 
■wlU  to  use  It  in  any  environment  will  he 
desist  from  his  anarchistic  and  aggressive 
policies.  Let  us  never  lose  our  perspective  on 
the  primacy  of  Uils  point  If  we  hope  to 
survive. 

With  regard  to  Western  Europe,  the  threat 
of  future  conflict  remains  serious  and  un- 
resolved. Tlie  Russian  outflanking  of  West- 
ern Europe  In  the  Mediterranean  along  the 
North  African  coast,  now  supplemented  by  a 
growing  Russian  fleet  In  Uie  Mediterranean 
and  abetted  by  DeGaulIe's  Intransigence, 
has  raised  a  threat  of  new  and  serious  pro- 
portions. To  the  east,  the  Israeli-Arab  and 
Cyprlot   problems    lend    added    concern. 

Let  me  say  this  for  the  present  Greek  gov- 
ernment: Despite  yowls  of  pain  from  the  left 
It  undoubtedly  saved  a  Communist  take- 
over. Furthermore,  it  is  doubtedly  if  either 
the  King's  government  or  the  CommunlstB, 
if  they  had  been  In  power,  would  have 
achieved  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem.  The  Soviet  would  have  loved  to  see 
Greece  and  Turkey  at  each  other's  throats. 
Remember,  Cyprus  is  less  than  100  miles 
from  the  growing  Soviet  naval  base  of  Lata- 
kla  In  Syria. 

As  for  the  Middle  East,  the  thrust  of  Rus- 
sia to  take  over  the  Arab  countries  remains 
unabated.  While  the  rearming  and  reorga- 
nizing of  the  Arabs  Is  proceeding  under  the 
direction  of  more  than  2,000  Soviet  officers 
and  technicians,  the  conquest  of  Yemen  at 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  con- 
tinues. Tlierefore.  access  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aq.aba  for  the  Israelis  may  soon  be  mean- 
ingless If  Yemen  falls  to  Soviet  control. 
Somalia,  Aden  and  the  horn  of  Africa  are 
likewise  under  Increasing  Soviet  pressure. 

With  the  gates  to  the  Indian  Ocean  being 
tlvreatened  In  the  Red  Sea  to  the  west  and 
Singapore  to  the  east,  access  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  India  Is  seriously  challenged.  Dis- 
tances between  airports  and  problems  in  fly- 
ing over  hostile  lands  even  threaten  to  stop 
commercial  air  tralflc  between  Europe  and 
the  Pacific.  Tlie  availability  of  essential  Mid- 
dle Eiist  oil  to  the  Free  World  (both  Europe 
and  the  Far  East),  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Ytt.  despite  all  this,  the  indifference  and 
even  hostility  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States  toward  South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and  the 
adjacent  areas  Is  such  that  our  last  route  of 
access  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
so-called  "soft,"  but  vitally  Important,  un- 
derbelly of  .\sia  lies  unsupported  and  even 
boycotted  In  part.  How  the  Soviet  must  gloat 
over  a  U.S.  fxjUcy  that  is  of  direct  assistance 
to  them  based  on  our  national  misconcep- 
tions, m(Kldllng  .and  misunderstanding  of 
problems  peculiar  to  the  area!  How  Cecil 
Rhodes,  who  attempted  to  found  an  empire 
in    the    vital   area   of    Africa   south   of   the 
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Tropic  of  Capricorn,  would  turn  over  in  his 
grave  If  he  could  view  the  actions  imd  at- 
titudes of  Britain  and  of  many  Americans 
who  have  benefited  by  his  .scholarship! 

At  home,  the  likelihood  of  niiUclng  our 
own  deterrent  ]x)wer  more  credible  and  real- 
istic depends  on  actual  production  and  de- 
ployment of  Improved  defensive  and  offen- 
sive capabilities  in  the  exo-atniOhi)here.  as 
well  lis  for  conventional  combat.  Our  reserves 
must  \ye  rebuilt  rapidly.  Newspaper  talk  Is 
quite  misleading  and  even  the  Department 
of  Defense  h,is  finally  admitted  that  the 
changing  strategic  balance  is  m  Savor  of  the 
Soviet. 

Cost-effectiveness  is  an  interesting  term, 
but  the  true  professional  evaluation  of  ef- 
fectiveness Is  even  more  important  than  the 
computation  of  the  cost  for  any  given  ])rob- 
lem  or  system.  It  is  doubtful  If  a  strategy 
that  costs  us  $500,000  per  Viet  Cong  casualtv 
against  a  $500  cost  for  them  to  snuff  out 
an  American's  life  Is  much  of  an  example 
of  valid  cost-effectiveness  Our  purpose  h;ts 
been  right.  Our  strategy  li.as  been  highly 
questionable   at   best. 

The  so-called  Soviet  "Fractional  Orbiting 
Ballistic  Missile"  (FOBS)  Is  a  threat  of  tlie 
most  serious  Import.  While  a  few  of  us  have 
pleaded  for  ten  years  for  an  awareness  of 
such  a  development  and  lor  defense  against 
It,  those  in  power,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  threat.  Now 
there  Is  real  concern.  Actually,  It  Is  only 
"fractional"  on  that  particular  orbit  when 
the  Soviet  decide  to  dump  it  (or  them)  on 
us  and  we  are  without  any  defense.  As  I 
have  said  before,  we  are  the  world's  greatest 
nuclear  nudist  colony. 

As  for  the  domestic  situation,  the  increase 
In  crime,  the  moral  disintegration  and  the 
lack  of  national  pride  and  disregard  for  law 
and  order,  threaten  the  very  foundations  of 
otir  government  and  our  society  unless  saner 
Judgment  and  more  effective  laws  can  be 
brought  to  bear  soon.  Of  course,  not  even 
existing  laws  are  enforced  by  our  weakened 
courts,  as  many  members  of  Congress  readily 
admit. 

Nine  months  ago  I  was  Invited  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. I  feel  my  comemnts  are  still  perti- 
nent this  evening.  In  substance  they  were 
as  follows: 

It  Is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the  con- 
tempt for  our  laws  and  law-enforcement 
agencies  can  only  result  In  the  most  serious 
consequences  unless  checked  promptly.  Look 
at  our  cities  and  our  campuses.  If  revolu- 
tion and  violence  are  needed  to  adjust  our 
society  in  this  most  favored  segment  of  God's 
earth,  then  there  can  be  little  hope  for  the 
peaceful  progress  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
(Keep  an  eye  out  for  the  last  ten  days  of 
April — and  the  summer  ahead,  of  course) . 

U  the  majority  of  our  people  were  Involved, 
it  would  be  more  understandable;  but  to  per- 
mit a  small  minority  of  racial  fanatics,  draft 
dodgers  or  beatnik  agitators,  fired  up  and 
funded  by  hostile  elements  to  substitute 
license  for  liberty  in  order  to  create  chaos 
and  resort  to  violence  Is  distressing  to  at 
least  90%  of  ovur  citizens  of  all  colors.  We 
look  to  the  Congress  for  action  before  It  is 
too  late.  In  correspondence  with  leading 
Democratic  members  of  (Congress,  however, 
they  blame  their  own  Administration  for  not 
applying  laws  already  in  effect. 

I  believe  we  are  ■witnessing  a  struggle  to- 
day on  the  national  scene  largely  between  the 
projxjnents  of  principle  versus  expediency. 
This  is  not  to  question  the  sincerity  of  some 
who,  I  beUeve,  are  badly  uninformed  or  mis- 
guided. The  contest  doesn't  break  out  clearly 
along  either  religious,  racial  or  party  lines; 
but  it  is  here.  It  Involves  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
moral  climate  that  prevails  today,  and 
scratches  the  very  touch-stones  of  our  Re- 
public. It  involves  a  challenge  to  established 
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foreign  policy  by  a  few  but  powerful  voices. 
Witness  this  week's  open  hearings  before  the 
Sen.ite  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We  now 
learn  that  a  think  lactory.  devoted  to  selling 
the  Ideas  of  the  ultra-liberal  left,  has  com- 
pleted the  32nd  draft  of  a  new  constitution 
for  our  country.  What  agency  is  paying  for 
this  and  who  needs  it?  We've  got  the  greatest 
document  the  world  has  yet  seen  now.  if  we 
can  only  reorient  our  courts  and  our  govern- 
ment to  mterjiret  It  Ijetter. 

I  believe  the  challenge  to  law  .ind  order  in 
this  world  by  both  the  l)ro|>onents  ol  anarchy 
and  chaos  and  the  adv<x?ates  of  compromise 
and  surrender  must  be  met  tinnly  and  with- 
out .surcea.se.  More  inflammatory  m.irches  in 
our  cities  and  on  our  campuses  are  scheduled 
lor  tlie  near  luture  and  they  must  be  dealt 
witli  in  a  prompt  and  [x>t>ltlve  lashlon.  Calvin 
CiKilidpe  readied  the  Presidency  Ijecause  he 
had  llie  courage  lo  enforce  tlie  laws  and 
maintain  order  m  the  l.ice  of  violence.  Our 
peojile  are  t,'etting  led  up  with  v,'eak  leaders 
at  any  level  and  his  counterpart  might  yet 
repeat  his  achievement 

I  believe  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  road 
to  World  Gommuiiism  by  taking  the  detour 
ihroiuj'h  ,Socialism  will  only  make  the  trip 
to  oblivion  a  little  longer  and  must  be  re- 
versed Unfortunately,  the  pronouncements 
and  .ictioiis  of  some  in  very  high  places  are 
accelerating  the  advance  of  a  Socialistic  vvel- 
l.ire  state. 

I  believe  the  restoration  of  individual  pride 
by  upgrading  our  code  of  morals  and  ethics 
and  by  loslering  greater  freedom  of  enter- 
prise. Ijetter  and  more  re.spnnsible"  state  and 
local  t'overnments  and  more  tevere  punLsli- 
ment  lor  criminal  .ictions  within  just  laws  is 
essential  if  public  safety  is  going  to  be  Im- 
proved and  any  sense  of  pcrsoiwl  resjion;.!- 
bility  lor  government  Is  to  persist. 

I  believe  the  restoration  of  national  pride 
by  rejuvenating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ;md 
pursuing  a  positive  foreign  jxilicy  (including 
the  determination  to  use  force  if  nece.ssary) 
to  repulse  the  iulvance  of  World  Communi.sm 
and  vv'orld  chaos  Is  likewise  es.scntlal  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  remain  the  bulwark,  as  well  as  the 
symbol,  of  freedom  and  dignity  of  men  and 
nations  throughout  this  world. 

These  things  I  believe  In  my  opinion,  laws 
should  be  passed  to: 

1.  Make  it  a  felony  for  :;ny  resident  of  the 
United  States  owing  allcL'i.mce  to  this  coun- 
try land  any  others  with  passport-s)  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  an  adversary  of  the 
United  States  with  which  our  Armed  Forces 
are  engaged  in  open  hostilities.  Tills  should 
include  infl.ammatory  statements  or  actions, 
Inciting  violence,  flag-burning.  Interference 
with  troop  movements  and  supply  operations 
or  lUndering  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  pcrfomtance  of  their  ofTicial 
duties. 

2.  Amend  and  energize  the  Smith  Act  mak- 
ing it  a  Federal  offense  lo  urge,  .advi.se  or 
solicit  the  use  of  force  or  violence  to  bring 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  Unitc-d  States 
Government. 

3.  Prohibit  any  and  all  persons  entering 
the  United  States  as  members  of  a  mission  or 
international  organizations  from  using  any 
name  but  their  true  name.  Also,  prohibit  any 
member  of  the  Communist  secret  police  from 
entering  the  United  States  as  a  member  of 
a  diplomatic  mission.  Such  a  law.  I  believe, 
v^-lll  hinder  the  Soviet  teirorists  and  .subver- 
sive organizations.  (If  we  had  had  .=:uch  a  law 
a  few  months  ago.  we  could  have  kept  out  or 
arrested  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Soviet  .se- 
curity police  (KCB)  and  his  assistant,  both 
of  whom  were  in  the  United  States  under 
assumed  names.) 

4.  Prohibit  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mail  for  the  transmission  of  any  mail  or 
written  material  of  a  subversive  nature  which 
would  assist  any  adversary  with  which  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in 
armed  hostilities. 

Passage  of  laws,  cuch  as  I  have  briefly  out- 
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lined,  would  only  be  partially  effective  unless 
we  chanste  our  attitude  on  Communism  and 
security  risks  and  tighten  the  entire  system 
as  we  know  It  today  The  left-wing  groups' 
policy  of  nr.n-excliislon  •  of  Communists  tna 
been  encouraged  by  successive  Attorneys 
Genercil  of  the  United  St^ites  when  they  make 
such  statements  .»«,  ■There  is  no  longer  any 
Internal  threat  ■  Mr  J  Edgar  Hoover  seflms 
to  think  otherwise,  however,  and  you  can 
believe  him  Last  month  Senator  Ejtstland 
and  18  or  his  ass<x-lates  intnxluced  a  bill. 
S  29H8,  to  overcome  these  dangers  It  de- 
ser\es  your  support  ,ib  every  leftist  Commu- 
nist. Socialist  and  do-gooder  will  be  out  to 
kill  It  Support  the  omnibus  senarlty  bill, 
as  It  Is  called  Nor  cm  I  .iccept  the  basic 
conclusion  of  the  Presidents  Riot  Comnils- 
slon  Chat  the  basic  problem  Is  white  racls^i  • 
A  study  made  in  Detroit  itself  contests  this 
finding  Black  racism  and  lu  Invitation  to 
violence  and  burning  la  as  guilty  is  any  otlter 
factor  If  this  nation  is  to  remain  a  Republic 
with  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Bhe 
will  of  the  majority  expressed  in  the  laws 
of  the  land  miust  previvil  ;ind  lawle.ssness  .iiid 
violence  must  be  pnjmptly  and  adequately 
punished 

While  I  regret  ,ill  the  unhupplness  in  this 
world.  I  rp/utie  to  be  brulnw;ished  by  thOse 
Who  s«ek  to  iustlll  in  us  a  feeling  of  guilt  by 
.is.sooiation  for  every  maladjusted  and  un- 
h.ippy  person  who  exists  or  every  unfortunate 
incident  that  occurs.  Let  us  build  up  prjde 
by  association  instead  -pride  to  be  country- 
men of  leaders  like  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
T)m  M.irshall  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Teddy  Rojsevelt  and  Douglas  MacArtlior 
Longfellow  and  Will  Durant.  Victor  Herbert 
and  Gershwin.  Edison  and  Henry  Ford  and  a 
host  of  others,  big  and  little  who  lived  i  ;uid 
a  million  who  died  i  to  give  us  the  United 
States  of  .America  we  know  today 

As  I  told  the  committee.  I  have  seen  so 
many  die  to  uphold  the  Stiirs  .ind  Stripes 
that  only  Christian  chanty  leaves  me  willing 
to  see  anyone  even  live  who  desecrates  It 
Punish  this  draft  card  and  flag  burning  It's 
an  insult  to  our  men  in  Vietnam  and  to 
Americans  everywhere  Bear  down  on  crime 
and  violence  No  man.  whose  words  and  ac- 
tions beget  violence  and  destruction  Is  en- 
UMed  to  freedom  He  is  a  menace  to  my 
society 

W::n  auf  ^e^':lrd  .\rui  regret  tor  ixjth  oiir 
p.Ls:  f.u.irt^  and  our  yet  incomplete  nc- 
tor.es  we  need  .ip<jluglze  to  no  one  for  the 
..ause*  we  nave  adv. meed  so  greatly  tor  tbe 
benefit  of  mankind  We  must  not  lose  our 
pnde  ;a  ai-compii.shment  nor  our  loy.iltv  to 
the  Idrtils  that  m.iUe  us  ►jreat  The  protectioji. 
the  prosperity  and  the  progress  of  our  coua- 
'^y  demand  more  stfectr.e  laws  and  law  e«- 
forcement,  t^jgether  with  our  fullest  dedica- 
tion, cxjntmuous  struggle  and  determined  ef- 
forta.  If  we  ire  to  maintain  our  security  and 
advance  tnumpliantly  down  the  nxky  r«»»d 
ahead 

During  my  boyhood  m  Vermont,  the  surug- 
gle  for  our  great  country  in  wtuch  your 
ancestors  paruclpatod  Wiva  typified  bv  the 
battles  of  Tlcondero^a  and  Beniungton  My 
early  motivations  pnjbaoly  explain  why  my 
Ilies  greatest  sausfactaon  resis  on  42  yeata 
in  the  unilorm  of  my  country  Your  presenae 
here  .it  your  organization  meeting  speaks 
volumes  for  your  own  devotion  and  dedlca- 
taon  to  our  country  So.  despite  some  unu«- 
lievable  and  unconscionable  naUonal  pollaae 
and  .icuons.  or  lack  of  same.  In  our  govern- 
ment, let  us  continue  our  limall  but  tena- 
cious efforts  to  support  those  baalc  princlplae 
on  which  the  Republic  was  founded  for  as 
long  as  we  live  An  election  year  is  a  good 
time  to  consider  3uch  matters  carefully 

No  more  meaningful  words  have  been  ut- 
tered than  these  by  Ethan  -Allen  after  Tlcon- 
derotfa  The  doves  In  a  timid  ConuneiitaJ 
C-ongroi*    :ei:    to    talking    aixjut    giving    tlio 
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captured  cannon  ba<k  V>  the  Brlti.sh  Wliere- 
upon.  Ethan  Allen  wrote  Congress  (Oenerals 
could  do  that  in  t.'Kwe  daysi  .sasTng  in  part 
what  might  well  be  .nir  thought  for  t«nli<ht; 
I  wish  to  God  America  would  at  this  crit- 
Ic-al  Juncture  exi-rt  lierself  she  might  rise 

up  on  eagle  wings  and  mount  up  to  Olorv. 
Freedom  ,ind  ImmoruU  Honor  if  she  did  biit 
know  her  strength  " 

The  ume  is  late  The  goal  Is  great  We 
must  now  awake  or  accept  our  fate  Be 
vigilant  and  ,i.':vc  :n  .lefen^  of  all  we  hold 
dear 
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Coni;rei(ional  Action  Needed  on  Problems 
of  the  Central  City 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

t    11.:  t".   ITS 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thiir^dav.   April   11.   I9r,8 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr  SDt-aker.  in  view 
of  the  strife  in  nur  Nations  cities  and 
the  I  eport  of  the  National  AdvisoiT  Com- 
mi.s.slon  on  Civil  Disorders.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Conmess  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  citizens  of  our  country  by 
gathering  all  available  data.  thorouRhly 
e-xanunint;  and  discu.ssing  it.  and  taking 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
lieve tlie  mast  serious  problems  we  face. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Cominissum  on  Civil  Disorders  is  not  a 
solution  to  these  problems  It  represents 
only  a  beyinniiiK  No  one  contends  that  it 
repre.sents  a  final  answer  for  example, 
It  does  not  take  into  account  many  of 
the  efforts  and  initiatives  which  have 
emanated  from  the  Congress  in  recent 
years  But  the  report  does  provide  a  base 
upon  which  continued  study  and  prog- 
re.ss  can  be  made 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  report  and  its 
flndinKs.  callinn  as  witnesses  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  any  and  all 
other  persons  who  may  be  able  to  shed 
liuht  on  these  complex  problems  Viuious 
proposals  have  already  been  made  as  to 
the  mechanics  of  such  hearings  Tlie 
Coniiress  must  now  take  the  initiative  to 
move  ahead  with  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  questions  relating  to  civil  dis- 
orders and  the  problems  of  the  central 
city. 

Some  indication  of  the  need  for  con- 
gressional study  of  the  problems  of  the 
central  city  has  been  given  by  Mr  Wayne 
F  Anderson,  city  mana;^er  of  the  city  of 
Evanston,  111.  In  an  article  prepaiwl  for 
the  May  edition  of  Public  Management, 
a  professional  jouinai  published  by  the 
International  City  Managers  Associa- 
tion, M-  Anderson  candidly  discusses 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  re- 
port of  the  National  AdvlsoiT  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Di.-orders  I  offer  Mr  Ander- 
son s  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  commend  it,s  reading  to  my 
colleagues: 

Comments  on  Report  or  the  National  Ad- 
visory   CoMMissio.v    ON   Civil  Dis<jrders 
(By  Wayne  F   Anderson,  city  man.iger. 
Evanston.  Ill  ) 
The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
misslOQ    on     civil     Disorders     w:ib     inltliilly 


greeted  by  praise  from  many  quarters,  but 
the  nniU  Judgment  may  well  be  that  It  is 
uiibalanctHl  :n  Its  diagnosis  and  unlmaglna- 
tlvo  in  Its  [iri'scrlptlons 

The  report.  Indeed.  Is  hard  hitting  ;.nd 
does  not  .illow  any  .\nirrlcan  to  iiilninil/<> 
the  dangers  MUr  .•^ocli-ty  face.s  or  t^>  cN.ide  ilie 
realization  llial  the  future  will  call  for  great 
sacrltice  In  t.axes  .md  determined  etlorts  to 
rise  above  prejudice.  The  Comml.sslon  iilso 
deserves  commendation  lor  Its  U^t  of  twcUr 
grievances  deeply  held  by  Negroes  and  its 
ranking  of  these  grievances  Into  three  in- 
tensity levels.  Municipal  offlcliils.  In  f<x-us- 
mg  on  Items  wholly  or  largely  within  tlie 
capability  of  municipalities  to  chniige  must 
accept  and  act  on  the  Ilndlng  that  jjoUfe 
pnictUes  are  the  number  one  grlc. aiice  .Aft- 
er that  we  drop  to  •■[)oor  recreation  facili- 
ties and  progriuns"  as  the  number  !Ue  pn^h- 
lem.  ••ineffectiveness  of  the  political  .striK - 
ture  and  grievance  mechanl.sms"  ;us  nunibfi 
six.  and  Inadequate  municipal  services  a.^ 
number  ten  Tliere  arc  few  or  no  items  on 
tlie  list  completely  l>eyond  municipal  indu- 
eiice  and.  happily  action  to  e.-vse  a  nuinl)er 
of  the  grievances  need  not  aw.ilt  massive  in- 
fusions of  money 

Tlie  report  Is  already  l>e8t  known  for  it/; 
statement  on  the  Negros  plight  •'WhlU-  in- 
stitutions created  it,  white  Institutions 
m.iintaln  It  — and  white  morality  condones 
It  •  Most  concerned  people  will  ;iccept  this 
allfx-atlon  of  blame  and  responsibility  as 
Justified  and  necessary  However,  the  report 
could  ha\e  laid  a  better  basis  for  action  md 
change  if  it  had  also  ev.iluated  the  extent 
to  which  Neirroes  ,ire  responsible  for  the 
especially  aggravated  problems  of  the  ghetto 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  contribute  to 
the  solution  There  is  limited  value  In  pre- 
senting the  case  for  open  occupancy  legisla- 
tion and  integration  unless  you  deal  in  equal 
depth  with  the  rea-sons  whites  continue  to 
fie*-  integrated  neighborhoods,  the  extent  to 
which  Ihelr  tears  have  ba.sls  in  fact,  and  the 
means  available  for  eliminating  anv  root 
causes  Involved 

The  report  would  also  have  been  more  bal- 
anced If  It  had  gone  further  In  Identlfvlng 
and  condemning  the  rioters,  ^md  in  denounc- 
ing the  use  of  violence  to  .secure  social 
change  The  Commi.sslon's  finding  that  the 
disorders  were  not  planned  or  directed  by 
any  organization  or  group,  international,  na- 
tional, or  local"  may  l)e  .urcurate  Tlie  Com- 
mission also  Is  apparently  right  in  disserting 
that  the  typical  rioter  was  not  a  •hoodlum, 
habitual  criminal,  or  rltrrafT.^^  However,  the 
rep  >rt  sheds  little  light  on  the  extent  to 
which  these  elements,  opportunities,  and 
other  persons  wnth  motivations  unrelated  to 
civil  rights  were  working  as  individuals  to 
start,  spre.id.  and  prolong  the  riots,  A  num- 
ber of  officials  in  the  cities  inviil-ed  profess 
they  know  that  sucli  persons  played  crucial 
roles. 

In  the  section  of  the  report  on  Wh.at  Can 
Ba  Done,  "  the  Commission  appears  remark- 
ably .satisfied  with  present  programs  and 
methods  and  offers  surprisingly  few  recom- 
mendations that  arc  in  any  way  new  or  In- 
novative Their  recommendations,  for  the 
most  part,  call  for  enlari^emcnt  of  present 
employment,  education,  welfare,  and  housing 
programs-  TTils  is  disappointing  in  view  of 
current  charges  that  minimum  wage  increases 
have  caused  a  Jump  in  unemployment  amon^ 
Negro  teenagers  and  young  adults,  a  riot- 
prone  group;  that  our  welfare  .system  has 
promoted  family  instability,  disastrous  mi- 
gration to  strife-torn  central  cities  and  other 
111  effects;  and  that  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing  programs  have  added  to  racial  ten- 
sions while  .vccompllshmg  little  in  adding 
to  the  supply  of  decent  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods for  Negroes  or  in  achieving  .stable 
integration  The  Conxmission  largely  failed 
to  evaluate  whether  current  problems  spring 
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In  part  from  Ill-conceived  government  pol- 
icies and  programs.  The  Commission  should 
have  found  more  new  directions  or  at  least 
should  have  called  for  much  needed  reap- 
praisals 

The  Commission's  recommendations,  fur- 
tliermore.  would  not  go  very  far  in  strength- 
ening the  hand  of  local  government  to  better 
deal  with  the  urban  problem.  Cities  can 
hardlv  iiroduce  results  quickly  through  exist- 
ing stretched  out  and  underfinanced  Federal 
aid  programs,  and  authority  and  revenue 
limitations  prevent  local  efforts  equal  to  the 
problems  Prortdlng  communities  with  a 
comprehensive  pattern  of  human  services  is 
dlfflcult  and  slow  at  best  when  authority  and 
resources  lue  fragmented  among  scores  or 
hundreds  of  local  governments,  private 
agencies,  and  St^te  and  Federal  agencies. 
Milwaukee's  Mayor  Maler.  in  his  television 
appearance  on  this  report,  referred  to  a  recent 
study  which  shows  human  services  are  pro- 
vided in  his  City  by  298  agencies  and  that 
the  county,  the  state,  the  private  sector,  and 
the  federal  government  all  control  more  pro- 
grams than  the  city.  The  Commission,  in 
recognition  of  the  restrictions  on  cities,  could 
have  rendered  a  real  service  by  supporting 
block  grants  or  other  ways  of  providing  cities 
with  unrestricted  moneys,  the  loosening  of 
controls  accompanying  Federal  aid  programs, 
and  governmental  reorganization  and  coor- 
dination steps  that  are  desperately  needed. 
In  the  administration  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs,  the  United  States  government 
turns  over  resources  to  foreign  governments 
with  few  controls  other  than  "end  use" 
audits.  If  we  are  to  deal  successfully  with 
our  urban  problems,  it  is  time  that  we  re- 
posed as  much  trust  and  freedom  to  act  in 
America's  own  local  governments. 
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W.  Marvin  Watson's  Nomination 
Supported 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  chosen  wisely  and  well 
m  nominating  W.  Marvin  Watson  as  the 
new  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Watson's  skills  as  an  administra- 
tor, loyal  public  servant  and  knowledge- 
able executive  are  well  known.  For  the 
past  4  years,  he  has  been  the  President's 
able  appointments  secretary'  and  has 
worked  in  the  highest  councils  of  this 
Government. 

A  person  of  Mr.  Watson's  stature  in- 
sures that  the  postal  service  will  remain 
a  high  priority  matter  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

Tlie  departure  of  Lawrence  O'Brien 
must  be  viewed  with  sadness  and  regret 
by  all  of  us  who  have  known  this  able 
and  talented  executive.  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
performed  outstandingly  as  America's 
Postmaster  General.  And  it  is  a  tribute 
to  his  performance  that  the  President 
has  .selected  his  most  valued  aide  to  re- 
place General  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'Brien  leaves  his  post  with  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  American  people 
for  a  job  well  done.  And  Mr.  Watson  en- 
ters this  difiBcult  assignment  with  the 
best  wishes  and  support  of  us  all. 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
29,  1968,  one  of  Kansas'  ablest  newspaper 
publishers,  and  son  of  an  equally  illus- 
trious Kansan,  sp>oke  on  the  grave  in- 
ternal crisis  facing  this  Nation.  Speak- 
ing before  the  Topeka,  Kans.,  Flotary 
Club,  Mr.  Clyde  M.  Reed,  Jr.,  of  the  Par- 
sons Sun,  discu.ssed  a  topic  which  is  of 
even  more  concern  to  this  Nation  after 
the  events  of  the  past  week.  His  com- 
ments are  more  timely  today  than  when 
they  were  uttered. 

Unfortunately,  our  citizens  have  be- 
come overcome  by  fear  and  in  many  in- 
stances hate.  Disunity  is  replacing  unity, 
and  as  Mr.  Reed  so  succinctly  points  out, 
"the  growing  acuteness  of  our  agonizing 
problems  calls  for  a  full  understanding 
on  the  part  of  each  and  every  one  of  us." 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Clyde  M,  Reed 

Put  a  deepening  internatlon.U  dilemma 
together  with  the  gravest  internal  strains 
since  the  Civil  War  a  century  ago  and  you 
get  but  one  inevitable,  grim  and  gloomy 
answer: 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  this  nation 
been  confronted  by  greater  trial  and  over- 
riding dangers  than  at  this  moment. 

There  are  trouble  and  violence  everywhere 
we  turn,  and  then  only  more  trouble  and 
violence  ahead  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
as  ordinary,  lay  citizens  to  tee  into  the 
future. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  deal  with  the 
international  half  of  our  crisis,  a  highly 
overworked  word  but  one  which  has  ajnple 
meaning  for  us  today.  The  emphasis  instead 
will  be  on  the  home  front,  which  is  rent  with 
strife,  boiling  with  turmoil  and  rdive  with 
bewildering  change. 

In  short  we  are  caught  up  in  a  social  revo- 
lution of  far-reaching  implications.  We  can 
hope,  if  we  wish,  that  it  somehow  will  fade 
into  oblivion  and  leave  us  to  our  more  com- 
fortable thoughts.  But  it  is  a  vain  hope 
which  will  get  us  nowhere.  Revolutions,  so- 
cial or  otherwise,  more  often  than  not  per- 
sist to  their  logical  ends 

Let  us  examine  the  social  revolution  in 
some  of  its  broad  implications  as  time  will 
permit.  We  can  do  no  less  when  a  man  of  the 
national  stature  of  Henry  Ford  II  said  over 
the  last  weekend  that  "it  is  no  longer  only 
a  matter  of  social  Justice  and  llie  principles 
of  democracy.  Our  very  national  unity  and 
domestic  peace  are  at  stake," 

Essential  to  the  solution  of  any  problem. 
no  matter  what  its  dimensions,  is  full  un- 
derstanding of  it.  And  it  is  lull  understand- 
ing we  sadly  lack  in  the  instant  situation. 

As  Airierlcans  are  prone  to  do.  we  prefer 
to  reduce  matters  to  the  simplest  labels  pos- 
sible and  categorize  them  under  those  labels 
as  if  complex,  delicate  issues  can  be  so  han- 
dled. 

To  that  end.  we  somehow  blame  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  for  touching  off  many 
of  our  present  troubles,  perhaps  dating  from 
the  famous  1954  decision  in  Brown  vs.  Topeka 
Board  of  Education.  While  properly  and  in- 
dignantly deploring  violence  and  the  looting 
and  burning  of  our  cities,  we  take  refuge 
in  the  belief  the  full  answer  Is  to  be  found 
in  "law  and  order,"  We  blame  a  few  loud- 
moutlis  and  zany  extremists,  whose  dimen- 
sions have  been  unfortunately  although  per- 
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haps  inescapably  magnified  by  that  powerful 
medium  of  television,  for  stirring  aimless, 
restless.  Jobless  youths  to  the  savage  sacking 
of  property  and  senseless  violence  against 
humans. 

The  understanding  neces.sary  to  cope  with 
the  major  aliments  of  our  society  will  not 
be  found  by  reading  the  labels,  misleading  as 
they  are  in  some  instances  and  incomplete 
as  they  are  in  all  cases. 

While  you  and  I  can  find  fault  witli  llie 
often  unfathomable  course  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  late  years.  I  think 
at  most  we  can  only  charge  it  ius  an  accessory 
after  the  lact  in  searching  out  a  starting 
place  for  the  revohition  in  which  we  are 
engulfed. 

We  would  do  much  better  to  single  out  the 
automatic  cotton  picker  and  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  farming  in  general  as  the  originator. 

In  changing  the  way  of  life  in  tr.aditlonai 
southern  cotton  states,  the  cotton  picker  also 
lias  changed  the  way  of  life  in  our  northern, 
eastern  and  western  cities  by  launching  the 
biggest  human  migration  in  our  national 
history. 

When  three  men  can  now  do  the  work  of 
40  families  In  the  iiroductlon  of  cotton,  some- 
thing had  to  give  When  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia produce  more  than  half  of  all  our 
cotton  through  mechanization,  as  they  pres- 
ently do.  something  more  had  to  give. 

When  a  people  once  economically  bound  to 
the  land  with  cotton  and  paternalism  as 
their  sustenance  find  them-selves  unem- 
ployed, uneducated  and  otherwise  tinpre- 
pared  for  any  other  existence  in  a  hostile  en- 
vironment, they  move  And  how  they  have 
moved '. 

Three  million  of  them  have  left  southern 
states.  Tlie  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty  estimates  that  55.000  per- 
.'ons  will  leave  the  state  of  Mississippi  alone 
this  year  for  northern  cities.  Ten  million  per- 
sons in  all.  of  Mirlous  races,  left  rural  areas 
in  the  1950-60  decade  for  the  cities. 

These  stark  facts,  I  would  suggest,  might 
be  at  the  root  of  the  problems  which  have 
turned  into  a  revolution,  ratlier  than  the  su- 
preme court 

The  second  of  those  labels  we  find  to  be 
misleading  is  the  (jne  which  says  Jobs — gain- 
ful employment— are  the  Ujtal  remedy.  Here 
again  is  a  partial  prescription  But  not  all  of 
it. 

The  common  ;i.s,sumptlon  has  been  that 
those  who  have  rioted  in  the  nation's  big 
cities  are  for  the  most  part  Jobless  and  rest- 
less youths  with  no  cash  in  their  pockets  and 
only  time  on  their  hands. 

But  consider  this  information  complied  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Detroit  after  last  summer's  fearful  riot 
m    Detroit: 

Educational  attainment  of  those  living  in 
the  riot  area  was  lilgher  than  others  of  their 
race  in  the  rest  of  Detroit  Forty-five  per  cent 
of  tho.se  in  that  pillaged  section  were  high 
school  t-'raduates  or  better. 

The  median  annual  Income  of  riot  area 
hou.seholds  was  $6,200.  only  $200  less  than 
the  median  for  all  households  of  their  race 
m  Detroit  Forty  per  cent  were  buying  their 
own  homes. 

And  liere  is  the  central  fact:  Eighty-three 
per  cent  of  the  non-juvenlle  rioters  arrested 
in  the  Detroit  riot  area  were  employed.  40 
per  cent  of  them  by  the  three  major  auto- 
motive manufacturers  which  means  they  had 
annual  wages  of  i-6.000  or  more.  An  equal 
number — 40  per  cent  were  employed  by  other 
large  manufacturers. 

As  for  age.  only  10  per  cent  of  those  ar- 
rested were  Juveniles:  18  per  cent  were  be- 
tween 17  and  19  years  of  age.  24  per  cent 
between  20  and  24  years,  another  17  per 
cent  between  25  and  29 — and  the  largest 
single  group,  31  per  cent,  was  over  30  years 
of  age. 

Small    woiider    Henrv    Ford,    close    to    the 
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^r^nc  hiiH  inch  forebodings  about  our  iltiia- 
tion'  Or  that  one  observer  declared  the  riota 
M  f)«  an  outburst  of  frustration  'iver  unmet 
ilem.'tnds  for  dlijnlty  and  for  economic  and 
pt'li'li-al  power  " 

The  third  label  Is  law  «nd  order"  xk  If  by 
some  ma^ilc  they  can  cure  ,U1  of  the  ills  »«- 
aallln?  our  society 

This  Is  not  to  minimize  law  and  order. 
Thev  are  ibsolut^ly  ejaen'Ul  to  our  society: 
'he  alternative  Is  anarchy  This  Is  not  to  s4y. 
either  th.it  fir  more  efficient  application  of 
iaw  ind  order  should  not  be  mnde  to  curb 
rldta  in  e^irly  <U\i;es  when  delBv  Invites  dls«i- 
ter  Nor  Is  It  to  imply  the  Unlte<l  States  Su- 
pr.>nie  Court  has  mot  made  more  difficult  Iffw 
enforcementii  lot   It  has. 

Law  and  order  however,  munt  be  a  two-w^v 
street  If  It  is  -o  serve  faithfully  tne  mdUperv- 
able   role   whifh   it    h.is  been   .issli^ned 

Vow  comes  Newark,  the  scene  of  the  n»- 
tlons  second  major  six-lal  conflaifrntlon  laet 
summer  In  Its  wuke.  Governor  Hughes  ,ip- 
polnred  a  distinguished  committee  of  Naw 
Jersey  leaders  to  ?tudy  the  '.raijedy  In  depttl. 
seek  out  Its  cau.ses  .md  make  recommend|i- 
tions  for  prevention 

The  ohalrmnn  of  the  ^-ommlttee  Is  presi- 
dent >f  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany I*  part  •£  the  Bell  system,  other  mem- 
bers Include  two  former  arovernors  of  the 
state  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Met.'.odlst  churches,  the  president  of  ttte 
New  Jersey  Bar  Association  and  a  former 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  Justice  nmong 
others  This  was  no  ordinary  g;irden  v.irlety 
committee. 

Alter  lengthy  hearlnms  covering  5.000  pa(;#s 
of  iworn  testimony  the  committee  recently 
Issued  a  report  A  lengthy  account  will  l}e 
found  In  the  Wall  street  Journal  of  Februai^ 
IJ      ;ust  a  couple  of  weeks  ni?o  [ 

The  committee  uf  course  stu<lled  care- 
fully the  actions  of  police,  state  troopers  aiitt 
national  i;uard&nien  ind  in  Its  report  had 
this  to  say 

"There  U  evidence  of  prenullce  .ii;riln9t 
Negroes  durtm?  the  riot  on  the  part  of  '.jirlotte 
p<.iUce  and  natinnul  guard  elements 
State  police  and  naUonal  guard  elemente 
raided  stores  wfh  'soul  brother'  signs  on 
them  during  the  riot  resulting  In  personal 
sutTering  and  ec'inomlc  damage  to  Innocertt 
smai!  tjuslnesfmeu  ind  property  owners  whb 
h.idn  t  participated  In  any  unlawful  act!" 
The  report  .vlso  ccnt^'ilns  pvcconnts  of  offlcerd 
firing  indiscriminately  with  the  amount  of 
ammunition  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mlsf 
blon  usslgned  them 

Need  we  remind  ourjehes  iignm  that  lav 
and  -irder  form  a  'wo-wny  street  and  are  not 
the  t«.if.al  inswer'' 

If  these  are  unpleiisant  focta,  we  cannok 
avoid  them  If  one  holds  them  to  be  isolated 
facts,  let  It  be  .stud  they  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  whole  btxly  of  f.icts  we  must  have  .is  a 
n4ition  If  we  are  to  gain  complete  under*- 
standing  if  wti.it. jur  difficulties  are  .ill  .ibouft. 
The  one  great  ray  of  hope  to  date  in  a4 
otherwise  uleak  [lanorama  is  that  business, 
particularly  big  business  is  moving  into  ac- 
tion because  many  ol  its  leaders  understand 
full  well  the  Implications  of  (aillnt;  to  acU 
leaving  the  Job  to  someone  else  or  pro-.ldlnj 
•  It  best  jnly  hall-hukcd  solutions. 

The  most  striking  genius  of  our  economic 
and  political  .system  which  h(is  served  us  so 
well  is  Its  ability  to  absorb  and  adjust  W« 
have  embraced  all  m. inner  of  ..-hallenges  or 
threats  and  turned  ttiem  into  ^issete  We  have 
rtcicptcd  demands  ol  minority  groups  .md  en» 
.icied  taem  -is  our  own 

For  evidence  on  this  point,  we  need  only  tq 
look  to  Kansas  .ind  Topeka.  For  in  1893  ther« 
was  minor  blixjdshed  .tnd  much  violence  Just 
a  block  from  where  we  meet  today  The  miU- 
ua  was  called  to  enforce  political  and  publlo 
order  in  the  st<itehous«  The  doors  of  the 
House  jl  Representatives  were  battered  down. 
This  w.us  the  Populist  war  following  th« 
election   of   1892   when   the   .igr  irian   protest 
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movement  ple<ted  a  governor  and  sought   to 
rapture  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature 

I'he  Incident,  comprising  a  -olorful  chiipi«-r 
of  Kan.sas  Wstory  is  Uuportaiit  u>  us  today 
for  the  opportunity  It  affords  to  k¥ik  nt  the 
demands  then  heing  made  by  the  IVipullsts 
Those  demands  included  tree  rural  mall 
dell'.ery.  a  prlmiirv  election  Inw  woman  ,uf- 
frage.  regulation  of  railroads.  superUslon  of 
st^xk  and  iKind  transactions  direct  election 
ol  United  States  senators  and  postal  sav- 
ings. 

We  have  them  .ill  today  n«  accepted  f».  ets 
of  our  political  iind  economic  life,  and  no 
limger  rc«nr<l  them  .is  radical,  wlld-eved  or 
anything  else  but  norni.il  .ippurtenances  of 
our  existence  We  have  even  outlived  one  of 
those  <lemands     postal  savings. 

Populism  was  a  rural  movement:  we  are 
concerned  currently  about  the  cities.  Ad- 
mittedly the  problems  ivre  far  more  complex 
ind  involve  most  basic  human  emotions  as 
well  .18  be<<evlllng  economic  and  polltlc.il 
f.ictors  Yet  the  analogy  hits  validity  The 
tiuestlon  remains  whether  we  lau  absorb  .uid 
adapt  as  we  did  In  the  ..'.ise  of  Populism  and 
on  many  other  occasions,  not  only  uj  save  our 
system  but  to  broaden  and  strengthen  it. 

And  now  to  the  concluding  element  of 
this  discussion: 

Obscured  by  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  a 
certain  extent  by  events  at  home  is  the  all- 
import. int  fact  tliat  we  are  at  the  end  of  a 
pi>lltlcal  era.  one  which  hod  its  .origin  three 
and  a  half  decides  .\go 

A  chapter  which  began  in  the  midst  of 
our  worst  economic  depression  Is  ending  In 
the  mldit  of  the  greatest  affluence  we  have 
experienced  as  a  nallun  ,uid.  save  for  the 
Civil  W.ir,  the  period  of  the  greatest  internal 
turbulence 

Knowing  the  itrictures  of  your  organlza- 
'lon,  I  speztk  on  this  matter  not  as  a  partisan 
but  an  analyit  seeking  to  spell  out  an  im- 
portant fact  of  national  life 

The  new  der.l  means  many  things  to  many 
people  Eisseniially.  it  represents  a  v^iit  ex- 
pansion of  federal  power  and  tremendous 
growth  of  the  federal  establishment 

Essentially,  too,  It  come  into  being  to  com- 
bat problems  of  economic  stagnation.  In 
part  It  was  a  structure  devised  for  an  emer- 
gency which  stayetl  on  long  niter  the  emer- 
gency 

All  too  frequently  the  remedies  applied 
earlier  to  the  depression  have  fnlled  to  work 
today,  when  conditions  .ire  lar  different  and 
far  more  complicated 

No  keener  appreciation  of  that  point  Is  to 
be  found  than  among  thoee  once  prominent- 
ly Identified  with  the  new  deal  in  Washing- 
ton Permit  me  briefly  to  i|uote  only  two  of 
them 

One  of  the  most  artlcuUie  men  today  on 
the  problems  of  titiee  .md  mce  is  Darnel  P 
Movnih.in,  recently  an  assist.int  secretary  of 
labor  in  Washington  .uiu  now  director  of 
Harvard's  Center  for  Urban  Studies. 

He  .said  It  well  recently  when  he  said  that 
tne  federal  s'overnment  is  good  at  collecting 
revenues  and  rather  bad  at  disbursing  serv- 
ice* ' 

Then  there  is  Mitchell  Glnsburg,  New  York 
City's  social  welfare  director,  appointed  by 
Mayor  Lindsay  ajid  before  that  a  professor 
ai  ColUinblu  University 

Glnsburg  remarked  t\nt  long  ago  in  re- 
spect to  social  welfare  that  If  ,i  business 
of  this  ue  lurnevl  in  iliis  kind  of  perform- 
ance for  30  years,  it  would  have  to  undergo 
a.  ci.implete  overhaul  for  survival  '" 

Fewer  critU's  of  the  federal  giivernment 
have  been  any  more  severe  than  Messrs. 
Moviuhan  and  Glnsburg 

IX  the  end  of  a  political  era  is  In  sight. 
what  IS  ahead? 

We  can  only  say  at  the  moment  that  we 
are  operating  In  a  vacuum,  which  but 
heightens  our  dangers  The  shape  of  the 
forthvoming  political  era  has  not  been 
formed  We  .now  change  is  m  the  ••ffing,  but 
beyond   that   are  only   lUc.i.»   md    theories   at 
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the  moment  on  the  mter-re'.ated  roles  of 
Washington,  the  statehouses,  the  city  halls 
.md  the  courthouses. 

The  much-discussed  sharing  of  feder,'i.I 
revi-nues  with  the  stateo,  although  f.ir  from 
t>elng  cniu-ted  into  law.  offers  a  possible 
example  for  the  future  Tlie  ,states  In  turn 
could  ,share  more  with  ;:>ca!  units,  partic- 
ularly the  cities  Or  It  Ls  conceivable  lh.it 
Waiiliuigton  mlt'ht  rome  to  shore  revenues 
directly  with  cities  .md  In  both  cases  the 
reference  is  to  revenues  not  carmiu-ked  for 
specific  purposes  ,ws  ,ire  federal  ccrnnts  today 

.All  we  really  know  with  ,ussurance  Ls  th,it 
chance  is  on  the  wav  A  new  pt'luical  era  is 
awaltliii;  both  a  leader  .md  for  direction, 

I  would  like  to  close  these  remarks  with 
\v.>rds  of  optimism  a  .heery  forec.ist.  Tliat 
1.S    not    pcKssible 

At  the  le.vst.  the  trrowlng  acuteness  of  our 
oKoiil/ink;  problems  calls  for  full  understand- 
ing on  the  p,\rt  of  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
with  emphaiJs  on  the  word  "full  "  We,  sadly, 
do  not  have  that  today. 

And  ofi  a  next  step,  greater  Invohemem  In- 
each  of  us  ;,s  private  Individuals  in  help- 
ing to  solve  them — realizing  'Jiese  are  prob- 
lems which  are  not  to  be  banished  by  the 
wave  of  a  hand  or  will  finally  one  day  resolve 
themselves 

If  the  Individual  is  what  our  system  Ls  .ill 
about,  we  can't  hope  that  government  (.In 
do  U  .ill  or  expect  it  i.s  able  to  do  It    ill. 


The    Postmaiter   General 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

■  'F    N£W    YORK 

IN   llli:  HOr.-E  OF  REPRK.SENTATIVFS 

Thursday    Apnl  11,  1968 

Mr  TENZER  Mr.  Streaker,  the  Pre.si- 
dent  ha.s  nominated  W.  Marvin  Watson 
to  be  the  Po.stiaa.ster  General  ol  the 
United  State.s  Mr  'VVat.son'.s  clo.se  a.s- 
-sociation  with  the  Pre.sident  a.s  a  tni.sted 
aid  and  his  wide  ranee  of  knowledRe 
In  the  ways  of  Goveniment  insure  that 
his  appointment  to  this  Cabinet  po.st  is 
in  the  public  interest.  He  has  demon- 
.^trated  a  brand  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  duty  that  Ls  unique  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Watson  replaces  the  capable  and 
enerueilc  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  one  of 
our  mo-st  able  iniblic  .senants.  I  have 
known  Larr>'  O  Brlen  for  .some  time  and 
have  i^.cver  for  a  moment  doubted  his 
sincerity,  hi.s  ability,  and  his  reliability. 
He  has  been  a  friend  to  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  others  in  public 
service, 

Durini;  hi.s  service  a.s  Po.stma.ster  Gen- 
eral, Larry  O'Bnen  has  brought  vitality 
to  the  po.sition  of  Postma.'^ter  General. 
His  new  and  imattmatlve  idea.s  on  how- 
to  operate  the  Po.-t  Office  Department 
have  been  iefre,shuit;,  but  they  liave  not 
yet  been  fully  explored.  In  the  years 
ahead,  with  increa.'~i!v.;  mail  load,  we  mu.st 
continue  to  make  i^teat  strides  m  im- 
proviuK  the  iiostal  .-ervlce  and  the  or- 
t,'ani,'at:on  of  the  Post  Off.cc  Department, 
This  improvement  will  be  due  in  t-real 
part  to  the  ,sui.'Restions  of  Lairy  O'Brien. 
L..rry  CBrien  will  be  mi.s.sed  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Past  Office  Department.  I  have  confi- 
dence that  Mr.  Watson  will  follow  the 
clear  path  to  better  postal  service  start- 
ed by  Mr  O'Brien  and  be  a  worthy  re- 
placement and  a  respon.sible  voice  in  the 
Cabinet. 


I 
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What  We  Can  Do 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 
i:«'    IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TItursday.  April  11,  1968 

Mr  MrCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of 
tlie  House  to  a  truly  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  April  8  issue  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

It  is  entitled  "What  We  Can  Do,"  and 
suggests  that  there  are  "a  thousand 
thinps"  that  we  can  do  as  individuals  to 
foster  racial  peace  and  justice. 

Initially,  the  newspaper  suggests  that 
"we  can  let  our  Congressmen  know  we 
favor  pas.vige  of  the  civil  rights  program 
now  before  them  and  expansion  of  all 
effective  antipoverty  measures," 

This  suggestion  from  such  an  influen- 
tial .source  as  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  large 
volimie  of  mall  I  received  over  the  past 
few  days  urging  passage  of  the  bill  we 
Ijassed  today. 

After  listing  a  whole  series  of  specific 
actions  that  individuals  can  take,  the 
News  goes  on  to  emphasize  that  "most 
important  of  all,  we  can  help  nonviolence 
win  victories  so  that  the  civil  rights 
movement  does  not  degenerate  and  fall 
to  the  burners,  the  looters,  the  haters  and 
black  racist  extremists," 

Then  finally,  the  newspaper  says  "we 
can  read — and  heed — the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders." 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  day  after 
the  Riot  Commission  issued  its  report,  I 
made  a  ,speech  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  m  which  I  expressed  the  view  that 
future  historians  might  well  designate 
this  Congress  as  the  "Nero  Congress" 
tuiless  we  heeded  this  report. 

It  was  for  this  reason  and  for  many 
others  that  I  was  so  delighted  when  the 
House  passed  the  1968  civil  rights  bill. 

The  text  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
editorial  follows: 

What  We  Can  Do 

On  this  week-end  of  national  mourning 
for  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  and  all  that  his 
a.ssa.ssi  nation  .symbolized,  thousands  of 
Western  New  Yorkers,  like  .Americans  every- 
where, were  askme  themselves  the  same 
.searching  question : 

Wh.1t  can  we.  as  individuals,  do  to  foster 
racial  peace  and  justice? 

Tlie  truth  Is  that  we  can  do  a  thousand 
'hings,  and  we  can  start  at  almost  any  level 
of  commitment  we  wrlsh. 

We  can,  for  example,  let  our  congressmen 
know  we  favor  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
program  now  before  them  and  expansion  of 
all  effective  antipoverty  measures. 

We  can  tell  our  state  legislators  that  in- 
creased financial  aid  to  Buffalo  and  other 
core  cities  Is  more  urgent  morally  and  more 
sensible  from  a  long-range  fiscal  view  than 
any  temporary  tax  saving. 

If  you  live  In  the  city,  you  can  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  local  government  bodies. 
You  ran  attend  City  Council  meetings  and 
let  Its  members  know  you  favor  support  for 
the  school  budget  and  improved  police,  fire 
and  other  city  services  In  an  area  of  our 
community  where  frustration  has  fed  on 
neglect.  You  can  let  them  know,  too,  of  your 
opposition  to  measures  and  actions  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  increasing  racial 
tensions. 
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If  you  are  a  suburbanite,  you  can  make 
clear  that  you  recognize  the  entire  commu- 
nity stake  In  the  health  of  the  core  area 
and  you  can  urge  your  town  and  county  offi- 
cials to  press  forward  with  metropolitan 
services  benehtlng   the  inner  city. 

New  York  Htate  lia.s  laws  aealnst  dis- 
crimination in  (-miilovnicnt.  hou.sinp,  educa- 
tion and  other  ticUls  We  can  make  sure  we 
obey  these  laws  in  ,'pirlt  and  letter  To  the 
extent  that  we  tran,=grcsR  these  laws,  we  have 
something  In  common  v.'lth  lawless  rioters. 

When  we  vote,  we  can  ,support  the  racial 
moderates,  who  hold  the  only  real  an- 
swers, to  domestic  peace  and  tquallty.  aiid 
reject  those  candidates  who,  deliberately  or 
otherwise,  appeal  to  latent  racial  hostility. 

If  you  are  an  employer,  whether  in  private 
Industry  or  government,  you  can  do  your 
best  to  assure  an  integrated  work  Jorce  You 
can  seek  Improved  ways  to  recruit,  train  and 
promote  nonwhltes  for  ineanineful  and  pro- 
ductive Jobs, 

If  you  have  some  special  skill,  you  can  look 
for  ways  to  u.se  it  to  improve  conditions  in 
the  Negro  community.  You  can  Join  or  ijive 
financial  support  to  anv  of  a  host  of  civic 
groups,  church  orpanlzations  jiiid  (jther  agen- 
cies working  for  civil  rights  ,nid  r.iclal  amity. 

We  all  can  and  must  support  public  olfi- 
clals  in  their  efforts  to  nreserve  law  and 
order  and  combat  rioting  and  coercion  from 
whatever  ,soiirce.  We  can  recognize,  however, 
th.it  blind  repression  Is  not  the  rmswer  and 
that  Joblessness,  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
alienation  underlie  the  surfacr-  symptoms  of 
urban  unrest. 

We  can  btiild  many  thousands  of  personal 
bridges  of  understanding  and  support  In  all 
of  our  personal  contacts  with  members  of 
another  race. 

We  can.  while  shutting  our  ears  and 
mouths  to  rumors,  (jpen  our  minds  to  the 
concerns  of  our  less  privlleeed  fellow  citizens. 
We  can  listen — really  listen — to  the  agonizing 
sense  of  black  frustration,  especially  among 
so  many  younger  Negroes,  and  try  to  learn 
what  It  Is  that  drives  them  to  the  point  of 
senseless  and  destructive  lashing  back. 

Most  Important  of  all.  we  can  help  non- 
violence "win  victories"  so  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  does  not  degenerate  and 
fall  to  the  burners,  the  looters,  the  haters 
and  black  racist  extremists. 

We  can  read — and  heed — the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil   Disorders. 

We  can  remember  that  the  vast  majority 
of  America's  20  million  Negroes  have  never 
looted  a  store  or  thrown  a  fire  bomb  and 
that,  as  the  President's  Commission  reminded 
us:  "It  is  time  now  to  end  the  destruction 
and  the  violence,  not  only  in  the  streets  of 
the  ghetto  but  in  the  lives  of  people." 
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Dropout  Bedevils  a  Devil  Theory 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
understandable  that  my  Democratic 
friends  be  upset  with  the  disarray  within 
their  party.  Many  of  them  are  being 
like  ostriches  with  their  heads  in  the 
sand,  hoping  that  the  L.  B,  J,,  Bobby.  Mc- 
Carthy, and  H.  H,  H,  controversies,  not 
to  mention  George  Wallace,  will  some- 
how just  disappear.  A  very  sharp  com- 
mentary on  current  political  turmoil  was 
written  by  columnist  Frank  Getlein  in 
yesterday's  Evening  Star  which  I  insert 
into  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Democrats  who  missed  it : 


DROPOtT    BFDFVII.S    a    DFVII-   TlIFoliV 

I  Uy  Prank  Cietlelni 

Whatever  else  the  hurly-burly  of  political 
events  has  shown  in  tlie  hist  ten  days  ;t 
has  demonstrated  more  lorrcluUy  than  cvt-r 
in  otir  time  the  dangers  and  difpcultles  of 
tlie   lievil    theory   in   American   politics. 

Tin'  i)riiuipal  devil  theorist.  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, iound  himself  rhetorlcallv  i-mh.ir- 
r,i,'if('(l,  iiitellectu,illy  denuded  and  ^i)iritu,UiV 
lacerated  by  the  swift  rush  of  events,  many 
of  them  put  into  motion  by  Hobby's  chief 
devil,  Lyndon  li  Johnson,  the  current  and 
(]iiite  l)o^Kibly  Uiture  President  of  the  Unitfd 
,St,'ite.>;. 

Att^r  his  jn'iietratlng  .analysis  of  tlic  Mc- 
Carthy victciry  in  New  Hampshire  a.s  really 
a  Kennedy  Mrtory.  Kennedy  .set  a  campaign 
course  based  on  the  theory  that  Lyndon 
Ji.hii.son  wa.s  the  devil  Thl.s  jirobably  seemed 
ni-cessary  at  the  time,  but  even  if  it  hadn't 
It  might  well  have  been  chosen  anyway,  be- 
cause Bobby,  on  the  record,  is  a  man  who 
hkfs  to  have  devlLs  around  to  comb.it. 

As  an  (-miiloye  of  the  late  .Sen.  Joscjih 
McCirthy,  Kennedy  learned  early  the  uses 
of  devil  theory,  .Senator  Joe  believed,  or  at 
least  said,  that  the  troubles  of  the  United 
States  were  due  to  Communist  devils  In  the 
.St.ue  Department.  When  Bobby  came  to 
jKiwer.  he  found  that  Cuba  wa.s  less  than 
Irieiidly  to  the  United  Stales.  This  could  only 
be  due  to  Devil  C.istro;  lience.  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  Jimmy  HotVa.  too.  lound  him-self  play- 
ing the  role  of  devil  to  Bobby'.s  avens?ing 
aiip-el.  On  the  broad,  International  ,vcenc,  the 
irouble  WHS  all  cati.sed  by  Communist  devils 
around  llie  world;  hence,  counterliisurpency 
in  Vietnam.  ' 

More  lately,  the  Nciung  devlI-killcr  has 
discovered  that  the  ('..mmunist  devils  in 
Vietnam  aren't  necessarily  any  worse  than  the 
devU.s  in  .S.aigon,  But  the  real  crime  In  19<)8 
was  having  believed  in  Bobby's  devils  in  U<63 
and  the  chief  believer  was  Lyndon  John.son. 
It  followed  as  the  day  the  night  that  Presi- 
dent John.son  was  now  the  devil  Anyone 
with  a  hope  of  heaven  could  but  leap  into 
the  iray  to  uefcat  Uie  devil 

Devil  Johnson  had  invaded  Vietnam  m 
direct  dehance  of  Angel  Bobby's  ex-iK),st- 
facto  insights  Devil  John.son  had  also  built 
slums  across  America  and  refused  to  clear 
them  up.  Tlie  Mtme  devil  liad  invented  segrc- 
fiatiun  in  the  north,  instigated  the  gold  rush 
iri  Paris  and  littered  the  nation's  highways 
with  beer  cans.  It  was  clearly  up  to  the 
anpellc  hosts  to  drive  the  devil  deep  into 
tlie  lieart  of  Tex,i.s.  Bobby  rallied  the  hosts, 
having  first  jirudently  a-scertalned  that  devil 
Johns,in  could  indeed  tx-  taken  by  an  Irish- 
Catholic  senator. 

The  campaign  pot  off  the  ground  nicely, 
with  the  genial  preten.se  that  McCiu-thy 
didn't  exist  loid  that  Bobby  had  invented 
the  Etruegle  against  the  devil. 

And  then  the  devil  resigned 

Well,  everybody  knows  devils  don't  resittn 
They  die  in  their  Berlin  bunkers  or  vanish 
into   the   forest   vastness   of   South   America. 
If   a   devil   does  resign,   f.bviously   there   was 
some  mistake    He  w.'isn't  a  devil  at  all. 

ITiat  i.s  exactly  what  haj^pened  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  opted  out  of  the  1968  election, 
Tlie  m,in  you  love  to  iiate  becjime  the  man 
everylxidy  loves.  When,  within  days.  Hanoi 
responded  favorably  to  the  lien-.i-deml-seml- 
bombmg  pause,  the  President  not  only  be- 
came lovable  Lyndon,  but  also  the  leading 
adv'x--.Tte  of  peace  in  the  world. 

If  that  lirst  popular  response  t'l  his  an- 
nouncement turns  out  to  mean  anything  nnd 
Johnson  is  renominated  by  acclamation.,  ha 
may  very  well  run  as  the  peace  candidate 
.•igalnst  Nixon's  threat  to  continue  the  John- 
son policies. 

All  of  these  sensational  developments  hnd 
little  effect  on  Nixon  Ijecause  he  either 
hadn't  wanned  up  yet  or  else  t>ecause  there 
really  is  a  new  Nixon.  LikewTse,  they  had 
no  effect  on  McCarthy  because  lie  Is  Incapa- 
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ble  of  pracUclug  i  devil  theory  on  .u-roiint 
of  him  lnt«lllRenc-« 

But  for  R<-)bert  Kennedy  they  were  dl«- 
astrouA.  A  w8«k  lat«r  he  wsw  <n:i  fl..un(1erlnK 
about  with  no  af>p<u'ent  subBtltute  for  the 
collapead  devil  thenirv  He  w^ui  rorred  to  fall 
back  on  hU  untarnished  .ibiU'v  to  turn  ':>n 
the  squaiLlers  and  leapera  and  on  his  own 
paycholoijtcaj  ne«Kl  .ui  the  -hief  reason  ror 
his  candldary 


Riots 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   mabyland 
I.N   rHE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE.SENTA TIVKS 

Thursday.  Apnl  11.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Manhuid  Mr  Speak.T. 
t,he  rtots  In  dozi-iis  of  American  cities 
durlntf  the  past  week  have  deeply  dls- 
'urbed  many  of  mi  constituents — and 
law-abldlnt;  citizens  throuchout  the  Na- 
tion—because of  the  evidence  they  .^ive 
of  the  breaitilow  of  law  and  order,  and 
a  lack  of  the^self-restraint  needed  to  pre- 
v.'nt  any  society  fmm  dislnte^ratuiK'.  In 
my  newsletter  to  con.stituents  this  month. 
I  L;ave  my  views  on  how  we  sliould  d-.al 
'v:th  noters  and  looters.  I  place  llie  news- 
letter contamlnK  my  thoughts  on  this 
urtient  matter  in  the  CoNCREssiONAt 
Record 

.VEWSLETTER    op   REI-RF-<FNTAnvr    CtJkRrvci:    D 

APRn.     1968 

RIOT  I     'i^f'i'-  EP     AKREsr  rHAT  .MAN  ' 

In  city  aftfr  city  the  police  we  seen  on 
our  TV  screens  stinrttng  by  while  hoodlum^ 
snuish  wlnde>ws  and  ijr  ib  liquor  .And  clothes, 
giving  millions  oX  people  the  impression  that 
they.  too.  can  loot  with  impunltv  It  is  vital 
that  the  p<ilice  crack  down  Immediately  on 
the  first  looter,  to  let  potential  vandai.i  know 
that  law  .^nd  order  will  be  maintained  Be- 
cause there  are  not  enuui<h  police  to  deal 
swiftly  with  rioters  i  md  every-day  crimi- 
nals i  Federal  Rrnnts  may  be  in  order  to 
hire  more  police,  raise  police  i.aJaries.  and 
improve  police  eqiiipment  and  riot-control 
techniques. 

RIOTS     n        ST'KELY      I '  AR.MICH  AEL.      HE\R     TIllSl 

The  civil  Righto  .Act  Just  passed  makes  It 
a  Federal  crime  to  cross  state  lines  to  Incite 
I  not.  make  or  use  Molotov  cocktails,  or  ob- 
struct policemen  and  firemen.  I've  asked  J 
Edgar  Hoover  to  take  steps  to  Infiltrate  FBI 
ikrenta  into  extremist  groups  i  colored  ;md 
■Alutg'i  in  orfler  to  stop  violence  before  it 
-t.irt.s 

•  •  •  «  a 

Here  3  the  world's  lart;esi  airplane — the 
.-u-w  c  5A  Ten  trips  could  have  carried  the 
entire  Berlin  iirllft'  I  attended  the  roll-out 
wi:h  President   Johnson   in   Georgia 

•  •  •  •  • 

RlirrS  III      RIOT  RE-tNSl-RANCE 

.My  bin  would  provide  Federal  reinsurance 
to  protect  businesses  and  homes  m  rlot- 
t.>rn   .ireaa. 

THE     .NEXT    PRCSIDE.^rr     of     THE     'NITED     STATES 

.America  has  another  urgent  task  between 
now  and  November  choosing  a  new  Presi- 
dent to  '.ead  us  out  of  some  of  the  worst  diffi- 
culties in  our  history  Candidates  attention 
America  needs  Ideas,  not  Invective;  leader- 
ship, not  carping 

OPERATION     FRELOC 

Your  Congressman  confers  with  American 
Officers  in  South  Germany  iis  they  outline 
their  request  for  appnjprlatlons  to  build  con- 
trol led-humldlty    warehouses    for    the    miles 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ol  U  3  trucks  .ind  l.mks  rcIoc;'t<'d  from 
Prance  when  De  Oaulle  ordered  NATO  to 
leave 

OPERATION        RED     TAPE 

Need   action    from   a   government   agency? 
See  me  .it  these  Post  Offlce.s  on  Saturday 

Mi»v     4 — E:s.<iex  10  am. 

May   II-  Havre  de  Grace. 10  om 

Miiy   18 -Rel.ter^ti'wn  ,    10  am. 


April  11,  mr,.^ 


Our    Figh'in?    .Men    in    V.  !•■  :m    Pr.iised 
as  Sie^e  of  Khe  .inii  Lifted 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

Vi    niE  Hur.-ii,  OF  KEPRESKNT.AriVES 
Thursday.  April   U.   1968 

.Mr   BROOKS  Mr  .'Speaker,  on  the  oc- 

c.i.>-ioii  of  tht  end  ol  the  Khc.<;anh  .'.iei^e. 
I  join  President  Johnson  In  expie.ssmg 
mv  admiration  for  the  uiullaiitiy  of  our 
n'htiii'-;  men  in  V^ietnam. 

For  lonK  weeks  the  c\ves  of  the  Nation — 
and  of  the  i^ntlre  world — were  focused  on 
the  6.000  brave  marines  and  South  Viet- 
name.'^e  lanireis  who  laced  seominnly 
impossible  odds 

T'.vo  divisions  of  entrenched  and  liard- 
ened  North  Victnain  regulars  ma.s.srd  for 
the  a.vsauit  tlitv  were  certain  would  Irad 
to  a  dramatic  .American  surrender  Mor- 
tars and  heavy  artillery  shells  were  our 
so'dlers'  steady  diet — txjth  day  and  nii;ht 

But  the  enemy's  plans  have  been 
thwarted  Instead  of  victory  he  met  de- 
feat. Instead  of  attack  he  was  forced  to 
retreat. 

The  seiiie  of  Khcsanh  is  o\er.  but,  as 
the  President  reminded  us.  the  litjhtlng 
m  Vietnam  Is  not  yet  at  an  end. 

Yet  with  men  as  brave  as  the  marines 
at  Khesanh  the  day  cannot  be  far  off 
whin  the  enemy  sees  that  aL;«re.ssion  can 
never  pay.  We  are  prepared  to  naht  any 
fiyht.  pay  any  price,  carry  any  burden  to 
see  the  battle  to  an  honorable  conclusion 

The  historic  battle  of  Khe.sanh  serves 
as  an  inspirational  rcmmdt  r  to  all  .Amer- 
icans that  our  bravest  .sorus  stand  ready 
to  defend  freedom  In  its  hour  of  chal- 
len:,e. 

Our  men  in  Vietnam  aie  truly  .Amer- 
icas finest.  We  must  continue  to  support 
them  on  the  homefront  as  they  defend 
our  liberties  on  the  battlefront 

.As  President  Johnson  said,  "until  the 
blessed  day  when  the  ^uns  fall  silent," 
Americans  will  look  to  our  fi-'htm-  men 
In  Viftnam  with  pride  borne  of  accom- 
plishment— and  with  the  certain  knowl- 
edk;e  that  we  are  In  the  best  of  hands. 

I  insert  into  the  liEroRo  the  Presidents 
remarks. 

Tfxt  op  THE  President's  Messace  ro  the 
U  S  .Ar.mzd  Forces  in  .?otiTHEAST  Asia 
Hie  fllef  of  the  forces  which  have  held 
the  base  at  Khe  Sunh  Is  an  cx;ca»lon  for  me 
to  express  the  pride  and  confldence  I  feel  in 
those  who  are  currying  forward  the  Na- 
tion "^  struggle  against  aggression  In  South- 
east   Asiu 

Side  by  side  with  your  South  Vietnamese 
comrades — and  our  other  fighting  allies — 
you  have  taken  the  full  Initial  weight  of  the 
enemies  winter-spring  offensive:  and  you 
have  now  seized  the  Initiative 

The  enemy  Intended  to  destroy  the  Con- 
stitutional government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Its  armed  forces   In  this  he  failed. 


Tlie  enemy  Intended  to  ovpr-riin  tb.c  b.i.'f 
at  Khe  .Sanh  For  this  purpose  he  emplaced 
around  (hat  ba-se  nt  leiist  two  tllvl.slons  of 
North  Vletn.imese  regulars  !>■««  than  6  000 
US  .Marines  and  South  Vietnamese  Rangers 
-  bucked  by  our  tremendous  .ur  ^  itJiritx 
pinned  them  down,  kept  them  away  from 
the  populated  areas  at  the  peak  of  the  win- 
ter-spring ofTonslve;  and  Imposed  heavy 
casualties 

.Now   the  seige   of   Khe  Sanh   is   lifted 

But  clearly  ihe  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
is  not  yet  at  an  end 

Tlie  enemy  may  throw  new  forces  IntJ 
the  battle 

You  I  know.  Intend  to  continue  to  move 
forward 

But  by  >our  gallant  and  skillful  support 
for  the  brave  people  and  armed  forcfs  of 
South  Vietnam  you  have  brought  nearer  the 
time  of  peace  In  that  suffering  land  and  In 
.:II  of  Southeast  .Asia 

As  we  seek  now  to  lind  throukjh  np"o!;a- 
llons  an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam  I  wl.sh 
you  to  know  that  we  arc  i^rateful  for  what  voii 
have  already  accomplished  and  will  be  count- 
mtt  on  voii  more  than  ever,  until  the  ij'.e'-^od 
day  when  the  guns  fall  .silent 


Bob  Sikes  Receives  AGR  Alumni  Award 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

I 'F    I  LoBIDA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  Apnl  11.  1968 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Robert  L  F  .Sikes,  of  Florida.  Is  one 
of  the  mo.st  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  consider 
Miin  to  be  one  of  my  closest  friends  and  I 
iun  proud  to  .share  with  him  membership 
in  .Mpha  Gamma  Kho.  our  college  fra- 
ternity. 

It  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  when 
Bob  Sikes  was  .selected  to  receive  the 
.Alpha  Gamma  Rho  .Alumni  .Award  from 
the  Wa.shln^rton  .Alumni  .Association  It 
was  a  well-de-served  tribute. 

I  think  the  presentation  address  would 
be  i)f  interest  and  I  am  inserting  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Our  guest  of  honor  tonight  Is  a  great 
.American,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  faithful 
.ind  active  Brother  in  Alpha  CJamma  Rho. 

.At  this  point,  you  probbly  know  to  whom 
I  refer   May  I  contliuie  however 

He  is  the  senior  Member  of  his  State 
Delegation  In  the  V  S  Congress  ar.d  is  a 
ranking  member  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. .Also  he  has  .served  in  tJie  House  lonser 
than  ,aiy  other  member  of  the  House  from 
his  State 

Membership  on  the  powerful  House  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations  Is  exclusive  Our 
Brother  Is  one  of  its  -enlor  members.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  -Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  which  makes  appropriations 
for  construction  for  .dl  US.  Military  Ba.ses 
throughout  the  world 

He  is  Vice-chairman  of  -.he  Defense  Sub- 
committee which  is  responsible  for  apjwr- 
tlonlng  more  than  half  the  money  in  the 
Federal  Budget  each  year. 

Our  Brother's  legislative  Interests  are  a 
host  He  has  been  iu;tive  In  drafting  i.nd  en- 
acting most  of  the  laws  written  to  improve 
the  pay  and  living  conditions  ..f  milUary 
.-uid  civilian  personnel.  He  has  .Helped  to 
liberalize  .Socl.il  .Security  legislation  with  t  m- 
phiLSis  on  improved  retirement  laws. 

He  has  helped  to  keep  the  Impacted  .Areas 
School  Pri>gram8  alive  even  though  three 
Presidents  have  recommended  Its  discontinu- 
ance 


April  11,  19  08 


His  conservation  activities  In  the  Congress 
are  outstanding.  He  has  had  a  major  part 
In  all  forestry  legislation  and  can  claim 
much  credit  for  a  major  part  In  the  present 
nationwide  Federal-State  Cooperative  Pro- 
^rram-s 

In  agriculture,  he  Is  one  of  the  authors 
(if  the  watershed  program.  His  support  of 
soil  conservation  programs,  recreational  de- 
velopments, and  Area  Redevelopment  has 
been  constant  and  effective 

The  military  reservations  have  recreational. 
forestry,  soil  conservation,  and  fish  and  game 
management  programs  because  of  his  ef- 
forts 

The  'Wilderness  Bill.  Land  and  'Water  Con- 
.servatlon  Ftind  Act.  and  Multiple  Use  legis- 
lation all  liad  his  effective  support  In  their 
passage,  and  In  1961  he  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  set  up  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
long  before  others  recognized  Its  need.  Last 
year  Congress  changed  the  name  of  the  Job 
Corp  Centers  to  Civilian  Conservation  Cen- 
ters, on  the  National  F\3rests  and  National 
Parks  He  helped  save  this  program  when  the 
program  was  In  Jeopardy. 

Our  distinguished  Brother  Is  a  member 
{■f  many  service  and  civic  clubs.  He  is  a  33rd 
Degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  numerous 
other  lodges  and  fraternal  organizations, 
among  them  being — Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Alpha 
Zeta,  Sigma  Delta  Chl.  Phi  Sigma,  Blue  Key. 
and  of  course,  Alpha  Gamma  Rho. 

He  is  a  recipient  of  many  local.  State  and 
National  awards  for  his  work  in  conservation, 
national  defense,  civic  activities,  and  political 
organizations. 

In  1967  he  received  the  Honorary  State 
Parmer  Award  from  the  Florida  Association 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

His  gtin  collection  Is  the  envy  of  collectors 
throughout  America  and  one  or  two  of  his 
close  personal  friends. 

Big  and  small  game  trophies  from  all  parts 
of  America  area  in  his  office  and  trophy 
room.  The  giant  grizzly  and  the  lowly  ground 
hog  both  know  the  sound  and  effect  of  his 
trusty  "06.  and  recently  several  fine  wild 
turkeys  changed  their  flight  pattern  after 
contact  with  his  bird  shot. 

Brother  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  is  a  truly  re- 
markable  man. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Seminar  Conducted  by  the  HooTer  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace 
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Larry  O'Brien 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

op    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  genuine  regret  that  I  learned 
of  Larry  O'Brien's  departure  from  the 
Cabinet.  Tliere  is  no  question  but  that 
he  has  been  the  best  Postmaster  General 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  done  more  to  Improve  and  modernize 
the  Post  Office  than  any  five  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. He  has  worked  to  speed  up  the 
delivery  of  mail  even  though  it  has  been 
increasing  in  voltmie  beyond  compre- 
hension. Furthermore,  even  though  he 
is  a  consiunmate  master  of  the  art  of 
politics,  he  has  moved  to  take  the  Post 
Office  out  of  that  field — a  thought  that 
can  certainly  be  appreciated  by  every 
Member  present. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  Larry  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  this  Government. 
Aside  from  his  excellence  on  the  Cabinet, 
I  can  also  say  that  he  is  the  finest  con- 
gressional liaison  man  I  have  ever  met. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Larry 
O'Brien. 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF    WVfMING 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  HKPRESENTAnV  I.S 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  10,  1968. 
carries  a  sobering  article  on  what  the 
writer,  Lindley  H.  Clark  calls  a  sober- 
ing seminar  conducted  by  Stanford 
University's  Hoover  In.stitution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace. 

The  seminar  dealt  with  world  problems 
now  and  in  the  context  of  eventual 
peace — or  at  least  something  less  violent 
than  the  present  situation- — in  Vietnam. 
Typical  of  this  highly  respected  institu- 
tion the  seminar  was  objective  and  in 
the  Journal's  words,  "urges  a  clear  eyed 
appraisal  of  the  world." 

In  this  period  of  barely  muted  eu- 
phoria over  the  so-called  casing  of  ten- 
sions between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  the  comment  of  the  institution 
headed  by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possany,  that 
"actually,  there  never  was  a  major  shift 
in  Soviet  Government  attitudes."  merits 
more  than  passing  attention  and  I  in- 
clude the  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Sobering  Seminar 

(By  Lindley  H.  Clark.  Jr.) 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.—  Even  when  negotiations 
finally  end  the  dismal  war  In  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  will  still  face  severe  problems  In  a  world 
where  many  areas  are  already  In  turmoil  and 
others  seem  on  the  verge  of  It. 

That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  gloomy  conclusion 
that  one  newsman  carries  away  from  a  for- 
eign affairs  seminar  here  at  Stsinford  Univer- 
sity's Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace.  The  troubled  outlook  Includes 
only  a  few  bright  spots,  and  even  those  are 
no  cause  for  great  optimism. 

For  example,  several  panelists  stressed  that 
Hancri's  receptlveness  to  peace  talks  by  no 
means  Indicates  that  North  Vietnam  lias 
abandoned  its  efforts  to  take  over  the  South. 
Any  lessening  of  mllit;Hry  activity  in  Vietnim. 
m.oreover.  could  be  more  than  offset  by 
stepped-up  Bed  guerrilla  activity  in  Laos 
Malaysia.  Thailand  and  Burma. 

Then,  too,  movements  toward  greater  iree- 
dom  In  the  Communist  satellites  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  pluses  from  the  Western  point  of 
view.  Yet  Stalinist  factious  remain  .signifi- 
cant In  most  of  the  nations  und.  if  the  liberal 
trend  spreads  far  enougli.  there's  always  the 
chanoe  that  Moscow  will  Intervene. 

Even  the  splits  within  and  among  the 
world's  Communist  parties  may  not  work  out 
well  for  the  West.  With  less  tiuht  control 
from  Moscow  and  Peking,  the  more  miliUint 
Red  factions  are  freer  to  go  it  on  their  own. 

NO    CAUSE    FOR     DESPAIR 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  Hoover 
Institution,  founded  by  the  late  President. 
does  not  find  the  outlook  cause  lor  desfxur. 
Instead  it  urges  a  clear-eyed  appraisal  of  the 
world,  an  appraisal  based  un  historical  per- 
specfdve.  Thus  the  institution  not  only  ha.s 
amassed  a  huge  collection  of  documentary 
sources  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  war  but 
also  continues  actively  to  collect  current  in- 
formation on  global  developments. 

As  a  result  of  such  research.  Stefan  T. 
Possony,  director  of  the  Institution's  inter- 
national ix)lltical  studies,  believes  that  Mos- 
cow's view  on  'Vietnam  peace  is  considerably 
mora  Important  than  the  attitude  of  Peking. 


North  Vietnam's  president.  Ho  Chl  Mlnh.  haa 
closer  ties  to  Russia  ,ind  he  Is  fearful  that 
Hed  China  wants  i,;reater  influence  on  his 
government  than  he  is  willing  to  accept. 

In  Mr.  Pi)6sony's  opinion.  Hanoi  regards 
the  Tet  offensive  ;is  a  massive  and  costly  fail- 
ure, except  for  the  adverse  peychologlcal  ef- 
fects In  the  US  North  'Vietnam  wanted  and 
fX!>ected  a  general  uprising  in  the  South,  and 
this  never  materialized.  To  some  extent,  at 
least,  the  failure  of  the  offensive  appears  to 
have  boosted  the  morale  of  the  [)eople  in  the 
.South. 

The  pr.ospect  c.f  .my  Red  Ciilnese  iiitPr\en- 
t'on  In  Vietnam  may  be  .somewhat  le.ssened 
by  the  upheavals  of  China's  "cultural  levolu- 
lion."  Edward  E.  Rice,  formerly  of  the  US. 
Foreign  .Service  and  now  the  University  of 
C.tlifurnia's  dlplomat-in-resldence,  believes 
t!ie  revolution  has  largely  destroyed  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  an  effective  instrument  of 
national  control. 

Iiito  this  vacuum,  at  le-i-st  for  ihe  present. 
hits  stepped  the  People's  Liberation  Army  as 
a  sort  of  caret;iker.  The  question  of  who  will 
set  Peking's  foreign  policy,  piirtlcularly  after 
the  75-year-old  Mao  Tse-tung  eventually 
p:is,ses  from  the  scene,  Is  a  very  real  one;  he 
h.os  no  "logical  successor." 

At  the  moment,  though,  there  is  nothing  lo 
suggest  any  radical  change  In  Chinese  policy. 
Ijeonard  A.  Humphreys,  a  retired  Army  Intel- 
ligence officer  now  on  the  Institution  t;l.iff. 
says  this  policy  Is  ba.sed  on  a  world  view  that 
combines  bravado  and  apprehension  Peking 
seriously  l>elieves  there  is  an  antl-Chlnese 
consplr.icy.  with  Russia  and  the  U  S  often  in 
league  against  her.  Since  China  thinks  the 
two  major  nuclear  powers  are  the  chief 
threats  against  her.  she  will  push  her  own 
nuclear  projects  liard. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error,  .c.iyt  Mr  Hum- 
phreys, to  think  that  China's  economic  trou- 
bles significantly  limit  lier  nuclear  effort: 
military  programs  absorb  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  nation's  gross  national  product.  Since 
the  first  test  in  1966,  China  has  made  remark- 
able nuclear  progress  and  may  be  expected  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

By  1970  or  1971 ,  according  to  Institution  es- 
timates, Peking  will  have  100  or  more  in- 
termediate-range missiles,  capable  of  deliver- 
ing nuclear  warheads.  At  about  the  same 
lime  It  will  have  missiles  thjit  can  be  fired 
from  submarines,  with  their  decks  awash, 
and  by  1976  China  is  likely  M  launch  a 
nucle.ir  sub. 

Mr.  Humphreys  believes  that  China  is  at 
present  no  real  threat  to  the  U  .S  but  adds 
that  "no  nation  is  working  harder"  to  become 
one.  There  is  in  Peking  the  will,  the  money 
and  the  know-how. 

In  other  Communi.ct  rountnc.'^  the  Red 
party  leaders  also  have  severe  problems 
(jther  panelists  note.  In  Russia  the  govern- 
ment IS  now  reaping  the  result.s  of  Nikita 
Khrushchev's  widely  publicized  "liberal- 
ism"— a  liberalism  that  was  more  talk  than 
reality.  It  has  t.iken  some  years  for  opposi- 
tion to  bnlld  up  among  Intellectuals  and  now 
that  it  is  being  put  down  many  observers 
elsewhere  see  a  return  to  .StallnlKm  Actually, 
there  never  was  a  major  .shift  in  .'-ovlct  gov- 
trnmont  attitudes. 

The  Eastern  Europeaii  upheavals,  in  tlio 
r'l)i!noii  (.f  Institution  staff  members,  stem 
much  more  Irom  restirgent  nationalism  than 
from  anticomnuinism  P.uniania.  one  of  the 
more  rcpres-sive  of  Red  states,  for  m.^tanc, 
is  now  talking  openly  of  t.he  return  ()f  some 
of  its  former  territory  from  Ru.ssia 

In  most  of  Western  Europe,  where  Com- 
munist parties  are  not  in  power,  the  parties 
follow  a  "soft"  line  of  collaboration  with  so- 
cialists. Latin  America  is  :•. n  area  of  some 
Communist  confusion,  '.vith  some  parties 
looking  to  Moscow,  some  to  Peking  and  ttill 
others  to  Havana.  The  Red  diversity  helps  to 
explain  why  world  Communist  reaction  to 
North  Korea's  seizure  of  the  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence-gathenr.g  ship,  the  Pueblo,  was  so 
varied;   some  partle.s  were  enthusiastic  while 
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others  warned   that  events   could  grt  .nit  (>f 
hand 

Whatever  the  Communist  differences 
panelists  feel  that  nil  the  parties  still  adhere 
to  J,  ^^eneral  ;ine '•  one  that  clearly  does  not 
enc-irage  rlnee  friendship  with  capitalist  n»- 
ti  'rn  At  the  moment,  then  it  la  Important 
'-.1  kriiw  yo\ir  Commvinlata 

I'/^  important  too  to  be  ;iware  of  the 
trpsses  ;ind  strnlns  m  the  vast  continent  of 
Afrira  Tlie  discontent  In  many  co\iiitrlf(i 
srems  partly  irom  the  fact  that  leaders  often 
oversold  the  (?alns  to  be  expected  from  Inde- 
pendence partlv  from  continuing  tribal  ;inl- 
inrwltles    partlv  from  ..ther  reasons 

Most  of  the  newlv  independent  "tales  nf 
inefn.-lentlv  ^«verned  and  the  several  mili- 
tary takeovers  provide  no  ass'inmre  of  stabil- 
ity The  irml>»8  sometimes  i.re  themselves  di- 
vided lEid  the  generals  usually  lack  at^v 
stroni?  bases  of  political  support  Military 
f?overiiment  moreover  is  Ukelv  to  be  more 
repressive  but  there  is  no  uMurance  th.it  It 
will  be  any  less  corrupt  L>r  inefTlctent 

AI'houi?h  miinv  black  African  lenders  have 
tried  to  stress  their  n.itlons'  cultural  heritage 
most  Afrlcins  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
benefits  of  more  advanced  societies  want 
more  of  the  same  Therefore  there  will  be 
continuing  pressure  tor  modernlz.itlon.  and 
•he  tiuestl'iQ  will  be  where  the  money  and 
he   skilled   manpower  will  .;ome   from 

fERILlOl'S      MIDFAST 

Still  .mother  peril.ius  area  of  the  world  is 
Che  Mideast  The  panellstjs  saw  no  hope  for 
.in  early  [peaceful  settlement  if  the  Arab- 
Isr.iell  differences  One  of  them  ventured,  not 
in  jest  that  ,i  settlement  mlstht  come  after 
.1  few  more  wars  Either  Israel  would  be 
wiped  out  or  it  would  dominate  the  entire 
urea 

Ji.i.^t  iboiit  the  only  issue  on  which  .ill  Arab 
governments  agree  is  the  need  to  eliminate 
Israel  The  <ittltude  is  grounded  at  least 
partly  in  fear  that  sooner  or  later.  Israel 
win  try  to  exp.ind  f.irther  at  the  Arat)s  ex- 
pense They  place  no  .stock  m  Israeli  issur- 
inces  that  the  fear  is  entirely  unfounded 

rhe  Soviet  h.is  .f  .^otirse  done  its  bit  to 
.losure  conunued  hostilities  in  the  area  After 
last  Junes  war  Egypt  and  Syria  had  suffered 
so  much  that  if  Moscow  had  not  tiulckly  fur- 
nished help,  some  .i*?reement  might  have 
been  possible  As  .i  result  Soviet  influence 
throughout  the  ar?a  h.is  exp.inded 

So  'he  Hoover  Institutions  view  of  the 
world  IS  I  sobering  one  The  Vietnam  experi- 
ence could  lead  .>ome  .Americans  to  lavor 
shvlng  away  trom  the  trouble  spots,  either 
.ictu.ii  ,.r  potential  In  a  world  so  closely  tied 
together  however,  i  retreat  Into  isolationism 
IS  no  '.onger  practical. 

.About  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  1» 
th.i.t.  in  the  future,  the  U  S  will  be  realistic — : 
both  in  Its  view  of  the  world  and  In  Its  hus- 
banding of  Its  own  resources 


KXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  look  forward  to  Pre.sldent  Uourglba'.s 
visit  and  I  hope  he  will  rhid  K  as  produc- 
tive and  intere.stlng  as  I  have  found  my 

travels  in  Tunl.sia 
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Viiit   of   Prejident   Bourgiba.   of   Tuniiia 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or     C.^LirOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1968 

.Mr  COHEL.AN  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
iltihted  to  leani  that  Pre.sident  Bouteiba, 
)f  Tuni-sia.  vill  be  cumins;  to  the  United 
State.s   next  month. 

Our  country  will  be  honored  and 
.'leased  to  ;it;aln  welcome  this  di.-tin- 
ijui.shed  North  Afiicaii  President. 

Pre.sident  Bourmba  >.vill  meet  uith 
President  Johrvson  and  will  visit  Texas 
to  survey  our  scientific  .md  ayricultural 
efforts  there,  as  well  as  to  ln.spect  the 
Hemisfair 


Edwctid  H.  Dickion,  Expert  on  Reclama- 
Hon,  Water,  and  Power  Development, 
Leaves  Waihington  After  23  Yean 

HON   HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or     CAl-irORNIA 

I.N    fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttitirsday.  April  11    1968 

Ml  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  letum  from  the  F:aster 
recess  April  22.  a  face  who  has  become 
\ery  lamiliar  to  Califomlans  and  to  the 
newspaper  profe.ssion  in  VVashiimton  will 
be  missing  Edward  H  Diclc.son.  .staff  cor- 
restwndent  for  the  McClatchy  Newspa- 
t)ers  iiere  in  the  Nations  CapiUl  for  the 
past  23  years.  Is  returning  to  Sacra- 
mento this  month  to  continue  his  out- 
standing woik  in  the  reporting  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  Oolden  State  of  California 

Ed  Dickson  was  boni  near  Vacavllle. 
Calif  ,  January  7.  1908  He  attended  pub- 
lic school  and  high  scliool  there  and  ttien 
graduated  from  Sacramento  fligh  School 
After  k-raduating  from  Sacramento  City 
College,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Califumla  in  Berkeley 

Dickson  started  wurkmg  part  time  for 
t!ie  S;icramento  Bee  in  1925  and  joined 
ttie  staff  full  time  in  1929  He  left  the 
newspaper  basine.ss  to  become  deputy 
secretary  a!  State  for  California  m  1940 
111  1943  he  joined  the  A.ssociated  Press 
staff  in  Sacramento,  covenne  the  State 
legislature  In  1945  Dick.son  became  the 
McClatchy  newspapers  staff  writer  in  the 
Nation  s  Capital  He  Ls  a  member  of  the 
McClatchy  25  Year  Club.  National  Press 
Club,  Harpoon  Club  of  Washington.  DC. 
and  Provident  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted 
Ma.sons.  Sacramento 

Dick.son  gave  the  McClatchy  Newspa- 
pers—Sacramento. Fresno,  and  Modesto 
Bees — (jn-the-six)t  coverage  of  many  ma- 
jor stories  affecting  California's  ^reat 
central  valleys  and  the  West  Ed  was 
regarded  as  one  uf  the  most  knowledge- 
able writers  in  Washington  on  leclama- 
tlon  and  otiier  water  matters 

Dickson  has  covered  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, too.  with  great  humor  and  its  was 
retlected  in  his  colimm.  Echoes  From 
the  Nation's  Capital,  "  which  appears  in 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers  on  Sundays. 
Dick.son  was  married  .March  30.  1935. 
to  Ruth  Stannert  Liiwrence.  They  have 
a  son.  Samuel  E  .  who  is  a  civil  engi- 
neer working  in  the  Near  East  He  for- 
merly was  with  the  State  dei)artment  of 
water  re.sources  in  Sacramento 

Mrs  Edward  H  Dickson,  too.  has  loved 
the  newspaper  business  and  Jias  been  of 
outstanding  lielp  to  her  husband  in  liis 
work  Mrs  Dickson  was  born  in  Los  An- 
tteles  but  came  to  Sacramonto  at  an  early 
age  ;>nd  attended  St  Josephs  Academy. 
Her  mother.  Estlier  SUinnert.  was  a 
writer  for  the  old  Sacramento  Star. 

Mrs  Dickson  worked  for  the  Califor- 
nia Bureau  of  Crlmmal  Identification  in 


its  infancy,  the  old  Sierra  Nevada  stage 
line  and  later  fur  Pacific  Greyhound 
Lines  as  an  auditor  For  many  years  she 
was  executive  a.ssisiant  to  the  .secretary 
of  the  Sacramento  United  Cru.sade  Ujxin 
coming  to  Wasliington  she  was  employed 
as  a  congressional  secretary  lor  a  num- 
ber of  years 

Dick.stin's  father,  the  lat*  Samuel  J 
Dick.son.  was  a  SacramenUj  real  estate 
man  in  the  1900's  and  later  an  Army  of- 
ncer  m  World  War  I.  His  mother'  the 
\Rle  Gerna  Dick.son.  was  head  of  the 
Sacrament.)  County  Library  for  many 
years. 

In  selecting  newspaper  work  as  a 
career.  Oickson  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  uncle,  Edward  A  Dickson,  known 
as  the  father"  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Cali- 
foniia  at  Los  Angeles 

Edward  A,  Dick.son.  who  died  .several 
years  ago.  started  newspaper  work  in 
San  Franci.sco  and  then  went  to  Los 
Angeles  with  the  Los  .Angeles  Express  as 
political  and  editorial  writer. 

During  the  1900s.  Dickson  was  Wash- 
ington correspondtnt  for  the  Express.  In 
the  1920's  lie  acquired  the  Los  Angeles 
Express  and  operated  it  until  its  merger 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Our  Dick.son  also  inherited  his  Inter- 
est in  politics  from  his  uncle.  With 
Chester  Rowell.  the  uncle  formed  the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt  League,  a  California 
ix)litical  organization  which  .spear- 
headed the  flection  of  Hiram  Johnson  as 
Governor 

Edward  H  Dickson  always  had  a 
major  interest  m  sporus.  Once  a  catcher 
and  manager  of  his  baseball  team  at 
Sivcramento  High  Dickson  was  a  fierce 
comptnltor  Friends  recall  a  promising 
athletic  career  was  cut  .short  as  a  result 
of  a  knee  injury  .Mas.  fired  up  with  en- 
thusiasm Dickson  picked  an  unfortunate 
adversary  He  tackled  playfully  on  the 
Sacramento  County  Courthouse  lawn 
S;icramento's  greate.st  football  player  of 
the  day.  the  giant  George  Theodoratos. 
In  his  first  assignment  as  a  spores 
writer  for  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Dickson 
not  only  wrote  a  colorful  story  but  he 
brought  home  a  winner — the  Sacramento 
City  College  football  team.  Many  of  the 
members  of  this  team  advanced  to 
careers  in  intercollegiate  competition. 

Ed  Dlck.son.  in  leaving  Washington 
will  be  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  first 
journalism  accomplishments,  as  police 
reporter,  city  hall  retwrtcr.  court  report- 
er., statciiouse  reixirter.  and  feature 
writer 

We  are  going  to  miss  the  wit  and  skill 
of  Ed  Dick.son  liere  in  Washington. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  him  over  the  years  of  his  fine 
and  dedicated  newspaper  service  want  to 
wish  him  Gods!)eed  and  every  success  m 
the  future. 


The  "Pueblo":   How  Long? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
80th  day  the  US S  Pueblo  and  her  crew- 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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Statement  of  the  California  Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information  Committee  Honoring 
the  Memory  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    C.\LlrOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  feel  the  shame  and 
despair  from  the  terrible  murder  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  a  man  who  deeply  and 
.■■incorely  felt  the  peace  and  hope  for  jus- 
tice to  which  wo  all  aspire.  His  life  was 
an  inspiration  to  the  socially  concerned 
who  have  dedicated  their  efforts  to  mak- 
inp.  a  decent  world  a  reality  and  his 
death,  a  shocking  stimulus  to  quickened 
action. 

Such  are  the  .sentiments  behind  the 
stntement  I  just  received  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmer-Consumer  Information 
Committee  on  the  death  of  Dr.  King  and 
I  now  place  this  statement  in  the  Con- 
OREssioNAL  RECORD  at  thls  polnt: 
.Statement  of  the  California  Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information  Committee  Honor- 
ing   THE    MEJUORT    of    REV.    MaRTIN    LUTHER 

King.  Jr. 

California  Farmer-Consumeb 
Information  Committee. 
Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  April  6,  1968. 
Hon.  I.TNDON  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Members  of  the   U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcn  tatixes : 

The  California  Farmer  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Committee,  on  the  basis  of  {XJllcles 
which  have  guided  us  since  our  formation 
in  February.  l'J41. 

Joins  all  dcdic.ited  groups  In  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  in  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.. 

Negro  leader  of  the  oppre<iscd  of  all  races. 

Sacrificed  to  the  luiquenched  and  unre- 
.stralned  forces  of  blgoti-y  which  betray  real 
"Americanism".  Dr.  King's  assassination  on 
April  4.  1968.  places  upon  each  of  us  new  re- 
sponsibilities to  wipe  out  forever  every  form 
of  racial  Lliscrlmmatlon.  nortli  rind  south, 
cast  and  west,  nationally  and  internationally. 

This  Is  no  time  for  recrimination  nor  par- 
tisanship. It  Is  time  lor  action:  "a  time  to 
lift  our  nation  from  the  quicksands  of  racial 
Injustice  to  the  solid  roclt  of  brotherhood", 
as  Dr.  Kir.  ;  stated  in  Washington,  D.C..  on 
August  28.  I'JO-i 

A  Nobel  Prize  Winner.  Dr.  King  moved 
into  the  world  arena  In  Ills  quest  for  an  end 
to  liar,  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
conflicts,  as  he  stood  for  an  end  to  iHolence 
to  .settle  the  burning  grievances  of  un- 
shackled slaves,  still  shackled  legally  and 
tUcgally  in  this  nation  their  labor  unstint- 
Ingly  hPl[>od  to  build. 

Legislation  to  assure  a  greater  measure  of 
civil  rights  for  all  minorities  is  now  before 
the  Congress.  It  must  be  vigorously  sup- 
ported and  passed  at  once. 

As  our  Committee  said  in  June  1944.  quot- 
ing Justice  Robert  W.  Kenny,  then  State 
.attorney  General,  when  he  addressed  65.000 
San  Franciscans  on  the  occasion  of  the  May 
21,  l'J44  "I  Am  an  American  Day": 

•The  Battle  of  Americamsm  Is  not  com- 
pletely won.  It  will  never  be  completely 
won.  It  is  a  live  thing.  It  grows.  It  Improves. 
It  wants  the  children  to  have  a  better  and 
luUcr  life  than  the  parents  had. 

"Like  Liberty.  Americanism  can  be  had  only 
at  the  cost  of  eternal  vigilance.  .  . 

"The  strength  of  America  depends  upon 
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conviction.  The  .'struggle  for  AmericaiUsm  is 
one  of  education  and  example. 

"The  lash,  the  concentration  camp,  the 
book-burning  orgies — Implements  of  a  Mas- 
ter Race,  dare  not  meet  the  challenge  of 
thinking  men.  .  ." 

"Americanism"  t.oday  is  at  half  ma'ft-  Dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  century  It  has  deterio- 
rated to  a  new  low. 

Only  we.  the  i)eoplc.  can  again  raise  Its 
banner  to  lis  full  potential. 

The  time  i.s  now! 

In  the  name  of  the  half  million  members 
of  our  Committee's  atliliatpd  farm,  coopera- 
tive, labor,  consumer,  cliurch.  resources,  pro- 
fessional and  community  organizations  and 
Individuals,  rural  and  urban. 

Respectfully  submltt^'d. 

Mrs.  Or.-\CE  McDonald. 

Esccutxve  Sccrfiary. 


Vogue  Magazine  Captures  Sweep  and 
Diversity  of  Texas 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one 
time  or  another,  just  about  every  maga- 
zine In  the  country  has  dispatched  a 
team  of  writers  and  photographers  to 
Texas  with  orders  to  find  out  what  the 
Lone  Star  State  i.s  really  like. 

The  reporters  usually  interview  million- 
aires and  milkmen,  college  professors  and 
cowpokes,  nuclear  physicists  and  shoe- 
shine  boys.  The  cameramen  turn  their 
lenses  on  skyscrapers  and  rattlesnakes, 
symphonic  orchestras  and  oil  derricks, 
museums  and  bunkhouses. 

Then,  to  the  whir  of  liigh -.speed  color 
presses,  there  generally  spews  forth  a 
neat,  predigested  little  literary  package 
professing  to  tell  everybody  just  about 
everything  they  need  to  know  about 
Texas. 

The  only  trouble  is,  Texas  just  doesn't 
lend  itself  to  prepackaging.  Trying  to  fit 
a  State  of  that  size  and  diversly  into 
happy  little  generalities  is  like  attempt- 
ing to  put  Niagara  Falls,  with  all  Its 
beauty,  power,  and  grandeur,  into  a 
Thermos  bottle. 

And  finally  a  national  magazine  has 
recognized  this  fact.  I  refer  to  the  April  1 
issue  of  'Vogue. 

Even  though  many  people  think  of 
■Vogue  as  primarily  a  fashion  magazine, 
its  editorial  staff  has  nevertheless  done 
an  extraordinarily  capable  job  of  sum- 
ming up  the  everlasting  diversity  and 
sweep  of  our  State. 

I  congratulate  the  magazine  on  this 
example  of  journalistic  craftsmanship. 
and  include  in  the  Record  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  perceptive  articles  contained 
in  the  Api-il  I  edition.  The  exceiiJt  fol- 
lows: 

Texas,  where  the  improbable  occilts  daily. 
is  its  own  greatest  Improbability.  This  quality 
could  have  been  Invented  by  an  eighteenth- 
century  European  Utopian  dreamer:  an  all- 
possible  condition  of  everlasting  surprise.  So 
vast,  so  various,  so  spangled  with  Its  own 
cliches — cliches  often  shined  up  by  Texans 
to  dazzle  and  bemuse  outsiders — Texas  has, 
quite  simply,  never  been  grasped  whole.  Geo- 
graphically it  shakes  off  definitions.  What 
part  of  Texas  to  define?  At  what  season? 
What  hour?  Some  stretches  of  the  stale  are 
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developed  with  the  most  rigorous  ;md  ad- 
\ancea  technical  precision;  other  stretches 
remains  tintravelled  aa  a  baby's  foot.  In 
Texas  live  some  of  the  great  origm.ils.  Some 
of  the  great  achievers.  Some  of  the  great  for- 
tune builders.  By  the  batch.  Texans  defy  de- 
scription, and  must  be  t.iken  us  individualE, 
individually.  For  every  action,  attitude,  or 
appearance  caught  and  labelled  "Texan."  oth- 
ers scud  by:  singular,  unexpected.  This  year. 
With  HcmiEFair  '08,  Texas  has  t.ikea  on  the 
world  playing  creator  and  capuun  of  an  In- 
ti'rnatlonal  lair  with  twenty-five  countries 
n-prescnted  In  addition  to  the  United  States, 
.some  states,  and  a  big  splash  ol  big  corpora- 
tions. With  Hags  Hying.  Texas  liius  jumped 
into  a  role  ii:.;uaJly  played  by  a  i.atjon  raliicr 
than  a  state.  Tossibly,  In  this  surjjn;  iiig  biaie 
a  venture  on  tuch  a  scale  is  not  :  urprlsing. 
.About  the  only  other  thing  that  would  not  be 
surprising  about  Texius  would  be  to  learn 
that  nobody  m  the  world  really  knows  this 
entire,  extravagant,  llummoxing  haid — not 
even  the  President  of  the  Uimed  Suites. 


America's  Choice — The  Two-Party  System 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPREFENTAnVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  19C8 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  able  to  sec  "through  a 
glass,  darkly"  after  the  events  ol  the 
jiasl  few  day. 

Many  .see  them  face  to  face' — only 
two  political  parties  now  exist  In  the 
United  States.  The  anti-Wallace  party 
and  the  Wallace  party. 

The  anti-Wallace  party  consists  of  the 
leaders  and  fmanciers  of  what  was  once 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  national 
):)arties.  Their  philosophy,  "me  too-ism." 
welds  them  into  a  united  front  to  forbid 
the  American  voter  a  choice  or  a  chance. 

Then,  there  is  the  suijpresscd  party  of 
former  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  com- 
jjosed  of  the  American  people,  dedicated 
to  American  tradition  that  that  govern- 
ment governs  best  whicli  governs  least — 
and  that  the  basic  reason  for  government 
is  to  protect  life  and  property  by  law 
and  order. 

Wallace  was  the  only  announced  presi- 
dential candidate  who  did  not  reduce 
himself  to  the  international  club  by 
attending  the  funeral  rites  of  the  United 
Nations  proclaimed  messiah,  Martin 
Luther  King — a  disloyal  American  linked 
with  over  60  organizations  intent  on  the 
destruction  of  America. 

Many  American  people  liave  been 
fooled  in  the  past — but  those  in  managed 
control  have  taken  us  down  the  road  of 
retrogression  too  far  and  too  fast.  They 
have  hurt  too  many  of  our  people  who 
still  love  the  United  States  and  believe 
in  constitutional  government  under  God. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  desper- 
ate attempts  of  the  managed  TV  and 
internationalized  press  throughout  the 
months  ahead  as  they  prove  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  there  are  only  two,  the  Wal- 
lace and  the  anti-Wallace  parties,  and 
that  the  thinking  American  does  have  a 
choice — a  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  news  release 
from  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker.  U.S. 
Army,  resigned,  find  sundry  news  clip- 
pings at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
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Yf  AR   lf>68     A  ClfOICf — "Wr.  D«RE  DBrtND  OUR 

Rights" 

By    Edwin   A.   Walk»ri 

ie«8  13  -he  Heart  of  the  Revolution"  Mr 
Johnson  has  utUclally  procrHlmed  and  de- 
clared .1  revolution — himself  the  leader — a 
new  title  in  the  White  Mouse-  Chief  of  the 
Revolution'  He  t-ven  told  innocent  chil- 
dren to     go  out  and  extend  the  revnuulon". 

Red-Black  Power  combined  and  Insepar- 
nble  IS  In  full  recngnltion  of  the  necessity  of 
electiPi?  revolutionary  leadership,  not  unly 
in  the  White  House  but  In  stute  capltols  and 
citv   police  forces 

The  inea  republiO!in-deniocr«t  party— the 
bipartisan  party — denies  any  recognltlim  or 
responsibility  for  the  otHctjIly  proclnlmed 
title  In  the  White  House—  Chief  if  the 
Revolution"  the  most  Important  1968  title 
Whv''  Because  the  republii'rnt  party  luirbors. 
coddles  and  pavoliis  the  Red-Blaok-Revolu- 
tlonlst  votes  and  voters 

Revoliitlonlst-totiluarlAn  politics  as  well 
as  control,  is  based  on  no  choice — Is  no 
choice  "A  Choice"  trim  no  choice  iv  .i 
split  What  else''  A  .split  Is  a  choice  whether 
It  Is  in  the  home  at  breiiicfast  or  in  rellxlon. 
education,  business  totalitarian  politics  and 
government  fotitrol    or  unlawful  disorder 

Crime — rolsBWy.  rupe  and  murder — Is  to- 
r  illtarlan.    no   choice    ut    gun    point 

John  F  Kennedy  was  the  head  of  the 
lemoiTat   partv 

DwlRht  D  Elsenhower  was  and  is  the  head 
■  •r  the  republican  purtv 

[,vndon  B  Johnson  was  the  \'P  and  la  now 
the  head  of  the  democrat  party 

John  F    Kennedy  was  a  political  prisoner 

His  was  a  political  .issasslnatlon — revolu- 
tionary md  totalitarian — at  i<un  point  He 
w  >.•*  porBied 

1968  !s  a  political  year  It  Is  the  year  of 
.1  choice  that  exposes  the  political  under- 
i^round — red.  black  md  white — harbored, 
abetted,  protected  and  biding  Its  time  within 
'he  republican-democrat  party-  -within  Its 
eldership   and    within   Its   rank   and   file 

Should  anyone  be  surprised  to  fee  and 
hear  the  disarray  the  frustration  and  the 
screams  of  fury.  "Innocence"  and  hate  as  the 
.irokjress  o!  a  Choice  exposes  'he  iinpruKres- 
Kive  "no  choice"  lor  "the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils  "  1  m  the  bipartisan,  international, 
political  tindernro'ind  of  red.  black  and  white 
power ' 

1968  is  the  Heart  of  the  Revolution"  -a 
Choice  1.8  .'lo  choice  .i  ^pllt  \s  no  nplit  To- 
ralitarlan  ((overnment  rnttst  have  a  totali- 
tarian political  system? 

Who  knows  if  the  ballot-box  choice  o( 
1968    win    ever    be    repeated '> 

Who  knows  If  hl.i  trip  to  the  f>oll»  In  1968 
will  be  iiu  lasf 

Who  knows  it  the  war  in  V'letnAm  Is  headed 
toward  being  another  Korea,  another  Cuba — 
.»  war  the  soldiers  won  t  win  and  the  politi- 
cians won  t  lose 

W  ■  knows  It  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  set 
up         the  police  to  l.ise  at  home? 

Who  reallv  knows  how  dangerous  this 
trip  to  the  poll*  really  t.->  ' 

Who  knows  t(  there  will  ever  >)«  another 
opportunity  > 

[From   the    W:ishin(;t<.>n   Star     Apr.   U     19681 
Vti.  E  PiifsiiiENr  IICAus  Ori'KULs  »r  Kinu 

Ft'NER*L 

.•\TLANTA.-  The  following  dignitaries  were 
among  those  scheduled  to  attend  the  funeral 
of    Dr     Mirtm   I,uther   King  Jr    today; 

Vice  President  Hubert  H  Humphrey  At- 
•orney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  Labor  Sec- 
retary WlUard  Wlrtz.  Housing  Secretary  Rob- 
en  Weaver.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood 
MarshdU.  Assistant  Secretary  of  st.ite  Nlcho- 
l.M  K-iti-enbach 

Mrs  Jacqueline  Kennedy;  Sen  Robert  F 
KciHieUv  D-N  Y  :  Sen  Edward  Kennedy. 
L)-Ma.sa  ,  New  York  Mayor  John  V  Lind- 
say.    -Sargent    shrlver     U  S     ambassador    to 
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France.  V  S  Undersecretary  Cieneral  Ha'.ph 
Ounche. 

ocn  Eugene  McCarthy.  D-MInn  :  Rlcnard 
H  Nixon,  former  vice  president.  Gov  Nel- 
son Rockefeller.  New  York.  tiov.  George 
r;oinney.  Mlchlttan;  Gov  Otto  Kcmer.  II- 
IhioLs;  Guv  Ronald  Reagon,  Ciillfornla: 
Mayor  Jerome  P  Cavitnnugh.  Detroit.  Mayor 
U.in  Allen.  Atlanta:  Rep.  John  Conyers. 
D-Mlch  .  Rep  Fletcher  lhoTtip«on  U-(;a  ; 
Rep.  Charles  E  Ooodell.  R-N  Y  ;  Rep  J.imes 
Itir'.  ev.  R-Mlch  :  Rep  Mevmour  H  ilpern. 
H  NY;  Rep  Ogden  Reld  R-N  Y  ;  Rep  ttob- 
crt  Taf  t  Jr  .  R  Ohio 

W.ishlngton.  DC  Mnyor  Walter  E  Wn»h- 
IDf'LOM:  Milwaukee  Mayor  Henry  Maler;  the 
Hew  Jamm  Groppl.  militant  Milwaukee 
i\  Tgyinaii.  Krwln  France,  .idmlnl^lr.iuye  aa- 
;.|.'t>nt  •'>  Chic . BO  Mayor  HI' hartl  iMley; 
.'I'lin  Doar,  former  Justice  Di-partniciit  civil 
rights  specialist.  Bill  Movers  immer  press 
.secretary  to  President  Johnson.  Carl  Stokes, 
m.iyor  of  Cleveland 

Mayor  Joteph  Aliolo.  San  PranclHCO.  Sen 
Waller  Mondale,  Minnesota;  .Sen  Clifford 
CiLse  New  Jersey.  Sen  Edward  Brooke,  Massa- 
chusetts. Memphis  City  Council  Chairman 
Downing  Pryor 

Arthur  J  Goldberg.  US  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nation.s  R.iy  Jenkins.  Briti.sh  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Patrick  Dean, 
British  ambassador  Dr  OulUermo  Savllla- 
SAcasa.  Nlc.tragua  ambassador.  Dr  George  J. 
romeh.  Syrian  umba-ssador:  Burudt  Nabwera. 
Konv.»  iimba.ss.idor 

Endalkachew  Makonnen.  Ethiopian  anibas- 
.^udor;  B  Jung.  Indian  iimbiis.sador.  Ebenezer 
Moses  Ucbrah.  Ghana  amba&s<idor;  Carl  W 
.^  Schurmann.  Dutch  ambivssiidor;  A  Edgar 
Ritchie.  Canadian  amt>aj>sador.  John  K  Wal- 
ler Australian  ambassador 

ClvU  rights  leaders  James  Foreni.in,  Mrs. 
Medgar  Evers.  Charles  Evers.  Hev  Ralph  Ab- 
ernathy.  Hoeea  Williams.  Rev  Andrew  Young. 
Bnynrd  Rustin.  Floyd  McKlsiilck.  Whitney 
Voung 

Entertilners  Harry  Beluloiite  Nancy  Wil- 
son. Eartha  Kitf  Mahalla  J.icks<in.  Ben  Ga- 
zarra.  Marlon  Brando.  Jimmy  Brown.  Sammy 
Davis  Jr  I  eoiitvne  Price  Bill  Cosby  Sidney 
Poitler  -Aretha  Fr.mklin  Diana  Roes  and  the 
Supremes.   Dick  Gregory    Dizzy  Gillespie 

.Also,  former  heavyweight  boxlsig  champion 
Muhmammed  .Ml;  McGeorge  Buiidy.  Ford 
Foundation  chairman.  Waltr>r  IJeuther  pres- 
ident of  Cnlted  Auto  Workers 

I  From  the  Washington   iDCi   Evening 

Star.  Apr  10.  1968 1 
Kkaoan  Asks  Lill  D'.rino  Viet  Talks 
.ALBL'wt^'ERQLC. — California  Republican  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  has  suggested  that  there  be 
.in  armistice  in  Vleln.uii  while  peace  talks 
are  under  way  between  this  country  and 
Hanoi 

He  said  yesterday  the  United  States  should 
be  cautious  that  North  Vietnam  does  not  use 
the  proposed  peace  talks  iis  u  move  to  further 
tbeir  political  and  miliury  .itms  In  South 
VU'lnam 

(From  the  Wiishlngtoa  (D.C  I  Evening  Star. 

Apr    ID.  1968) 
Top  Russians  Aae  DEBAri.Nc  Makir  Is-sues 

Moscow — Russia's  top  policy  makers  t^nlay 
debated  how  ui  carry  out  the  Kremlin  plan 
for  welding  the  incre.islngly  free-thlnklng 
members  of  the  Commuiust  movement  InU)  a 
solid  worldwide  front  The  360-inember  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
party  was  meeting  in  the  Kremlin  for  the 
second  day  of  a  session  that,  .ifter  being  post- 
poned four  times,  found  itself  faced  with  a 
full  agenda  of  critical  problems 

Leorud  I  Brezhnev  party  leader  outlined 
those  ppjblems  in  his  keynote  speech  yester- 
day. A  brief  communique  said  he  <.poke  on 
"topical  problems  of  the  international  situ- 
ation and  the  struggle  hy  the  i  Soviet  i  party 
to  rally  the  world  Communist  movement  " 
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Informed  sources  said  this  meant 

.A  recital  of  the  reasons  why  the  Soviet 
Union  favors  any  move  toward  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  arrangements  being  made  for  a  world 
Communist  summit  meeting  here  neit  ven- 
ter, and  wh.it  steps  are  necess.iry  to  make 
that  nieetim;  a  demonstration  of  Communist 
solidarity. 

The  probleins  posed  to  this  solidarity  by 
the  llbcralU.itlon  In  Czechoslovakia,  ^ludent 
unrest  In  Poland  and  Romania's  Independent 
,st  nice  within  the  East  Ei.irf>pean  bloc. 

I  Prom  the  Yakima  iWa.sh.)  Eagle. 

Nov    30.  19671  ' 

KiNC  Expose  Near 

The  flr-it  disclosure  that  a  secret  FBI  re- 
port cxitled  which  tied  Martin  I.uther  King 
111  coiiimunl-m  w.is  publl.shed  In  Washington 
Obser.er  Newtlcter  No  13  in  the  February 
lo.  1966  I -.sue 

At  that  lime  .Attorney  General  NKlu.las 
De  B  Katzeiib.ich  refused  to  turn  over  tlila 
hie  U)  the  House  Committee  on  L'u-.Amcrlcan 
Activities  In  fact  Kau'y  lied  and  denied  to 
Congressman  i  ii  iw  Governor-elect  of  Missis- 
sippi) John  Bell  WlUlums  tltat  the  I;Ie  even 
existed  Katzenbach  made  this  prevarlciitlon 
In  the  presence  of  President  Lyndon  B  J  jhn- 
son  at  the  White  House 

WO  Ls  now  happy  to  report  that  I'ne  FBI 
file  on  King  Is  not  only  In  the  hands  of  the 
HCUA — but  copies  are  also  In  the  liands  of 
Conwressman  John  J  Rcmney  (D-NY), 
chairman  .  f  .i  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee 

rhe  lawmakers  were  .so  shocked  at  what 
they  read  In  the  confidential  FBI  report  that 
they  plan  to  summon  King  before  their  com- 
nilttees  and  delve  deeply  niU)  lil.s  liuolve- 
ment  with  fommunlst  con.splrator.s  As  pre- 
viously reported  In  WO.  when  the  FBI  a^'ents 
had  king  under  surveillance  they  observed 
lilm  meet  a  well-ldcntllied  Soviet  esplonaite 
agent  at  the  Kennedy  .Airport  In  New  Y'ork 
They  .iLso  secured  evidence  that  King  was 
receiving  l.irge  sums  of  money  from  a  well 
kn.iwn  American  Communist  aijeiit  who  gives 
King  Instructions  which  he  iinplKltly  obev.s 
The  Federal  agents  also  .idduced  evidence  it 
Ills  unsavory  personal  conduct  in  Wa.shlngtoii 
hotels  .ind  elsewhere  and  tiie  f.ict  that  he 
h.\d  violated  the  Mann  .Act  (white  slavery  i 
Tills  IS  a  violation  of  the  V  S  Criminal  Code 
that  comes  under  the  purview  of  the  FBI.  but 
neither  Atu>rney  C>ener,il  Katzenbacii  nor  hl.s 
successor  Ramsey  Clark  would  allow  the  FBI 
to  present  the  evidence  to  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury 

If  the  Congressional  probers  bnng  out  the 
full  facts,  both  Katzenbach  and  Clark  can 
be  cited  for  nialfea.sance  In  public  clfice  and 
prosecuted  LBJ  Is  exerting  all  the  pressure 
at  his  command  to  kill  the  three-pronged  in- 
vestlg.ulon  by  Congress 

It  Is  doubtful  that  McClcllan  will  yield 
since  he  does  not  need  LBJ  Vi  get  reelet.tetl 
and' there  are  no  skeletons  In  his  cli.set  that 
would    make    lilni    susceptible    to    blackmail 

I  NorE  -  Drew  Pearson  Is  diligently  trying 
to  dig  up  a  scandal  to  discredit  the  hard 
hitting   prober   from   .Arkansas  I 

ArriDAViT 

I.  Karl  Prusslon.  a  former  counterspy  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  from 
1947  to  1960.  do  hereby  swear  under  oath 
.md  under  penalty  of  perjury  that  from  the 
years  1954  through  1958  I  attended  live 
c-.>uiity  committee  meetings  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Santa  Clara  County.  Cali- 
fornia I. A  county  committee  meeting  of  tiie 
Communist  Party  consists  of  one  delegate 
representing  each  Coinmunlst  cell  In  a 
county.)  The  meetings  were  held  during  the 
aforementioned  period  In  the  following  l(K-a- 
tlons 

The  residence  of  Robert  Lindsay.  Conuiui- 
iilst.  Ill  San  Jose.  California.  1954.  the  recil- 
dence  of  Mary  Field.  Communist  section  or- 
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ganlzer.  Palo  Alto,  California.  1955;  the  resi- 
dence of  Isobel  and  Edwin  Cerney.  both  Com- 
munists, Menlo  Park,  California,  1956;  the 
residence  of  Gertrude  Adler.  Communist.  Pa- 
lo Alt<5.  California.  1957;  the  residence  ol 
Karl  Prusslon.  counterspy  for  the  FBI,  Los 
Altos.  C.ilifornla.  1958;  the  residence  of  Myra 
White,  Communist.  Mountain  View,  Cali- 
fornia. Iit59 

I  hereby  further  solemnly  state  that  at 
each  and  every  meeting  lis  set  forth  above, 
one  Ed  Beck,  Communist  who  is  presently 
secreuiry  ol  Uie  National  Association  for  the 
.Advancement  of  Colored  People  of  San  Ma- 
teo County,  California,  and  a  member  of 
the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality  (CORE), 
presented  the  directive  from  the  district  of- 
rtce  of  the  Communist  Party  In  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  effect  that : 

".All  Communists  working  within  the 
framework  of  the  NAACP  are  Instructed  to 
work  for  a  change  of  tlie  passive  attitude  of 
the  NAACP  toward  a  more  militant,  demon- 
strative, class  struggle  policy  to  be  expressed 
by  sit-ins.  demonstrations,  marches  and  pro- 
tests, for  the  luirpose  of  transforming  tJie 
N.AACP  into  an  organlzaUon  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  Communist  objectlve.s." 

I  further  .swear  and  attest  that  at  each 
and  every  one  of  the  aforementioned  meet- 
ings, one  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  was 
alwavs  set  forth  as  the  individual  to  whom 
Communists  slioiild  look  and  rally  around 
m  the  Communist  .--truggle  on  the  many 
r.tclal  issues 

I  hereby  also  staU'  that  Martin  Luther 
King  has  tlther  been  a  member  of.  or  wit- 
tingly has  accepted  support  from,  over  60 
CoinnmrU.st  fronts,  individuals.  and'Or  or- 
ganizations, which  t^lvc  aid  to  or  espouse 
Communist  causes. 

Karl  Pru.ssion. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
28th  day  of  September.  1963. 

George  E   Searles. 

Notary  Public. 

My  Commission  Expires  Sept.  17.   1966. 

Notre    Dame   Law    Dean    Verbally    Busters 
Kl.VG,    Carmichael 

Notre  Dame.  Ind. — Tlie  anti-Vietnam  war 
views  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Stokely 
Carmichael  were  heavily  blasted  by  Notre 
Dame  viniversity's  law  tchool  clean.  Jo.seph 
O'Meara. 

"Some  objectors  to  war  are  motivated  by 
strongly  held  moral  principles  and  arc  en- 
titled to  respect."  O'Meara  told  a  law  school 
honors  dinner  audience. 

"For  the  most  part,  however."  he  asserted. 
•'I  ,im  persuaded  the  objectors  are  either 
Communists,  or  traitors  or  cowards.  Or  they 
are  per.sons  ol  large  good  will  but  little  In- 
sight who  have  been  euchered  into  being 
sioottes.  or  who  arc  seeking  some  end  of  their 
own — ambition,  revenge,  or  whatever,  at  the 
expense  of  this  country." 

O'Meara  made  it  clear  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  King.  Carmicliael,  and  ethers  like 
them.  ".Some  persons  are  doing  irreparable 
harm  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  by  seeking 
to  link  the  Civil  Rights  movement  with  their 
own  criminal  attempts  to  persuade  young 
men  to  avoid  military  tervice,"  the  dean 
continued. 

".Attempts  to  persvi.ide  young  men  to  refuse 
to  bear  arms  for  their  country  are  forbidden 
by  federal  statutes  and  violators  should  be 
prosecuted." 

King  and  Carmichael  were  accused  by 
O  Meara  of  refusing  to  condemn  the  "ter- 
rorist tactics"  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Hanoi's  thumbs-down  attitude  of  all  peace 
proposals.  King  and  Carmichael.  he  Insisted, 
"weep  only  lor  the  enemy." 

People  do  ha\  e  a  right  to  criticize  war, 
is.iid  O  Meara.  who  has  been  active  in  the 
.American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  "But  let  it  be 
understood."  he  emphasized,  "that  the  Con- 
stitution L'lvps  no  right  to  obstruct  the  war 
elfort." 
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The  U.S.  Vietnam  etTort  i.s  a  necessity  in 
stopping  "Communist  aggression"  before  it 
spreads  throughout  Asia.  O'Meara  told  his 
audience,  adding  that  the  United  States  in 
honoring  commitments  it  has  made  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  is  lighting  to  i)re- 
serve  the  rule  of  law  and  the  values  It 
protects  ■ 

(From  the  Batun   Rouee   i  La  )    Stale-limes, 

Apr.  112,  19071 
King  Is  Named  Cochairman  of  I'kace  Grovp 

New  York.-  Dr.  Martin  I.uther  King.  Jr.. 
who  last  week  called  f'ir  stepped  up  demon- 
strations against  the  Vietnam  war.  has  been 
named  a  cix:hairman  ot  a  national  peace  or- 
ganization. 

The  group.  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam,  is  the  one  that  .sfxiiisorcd 
King's  April  4  visit  here.  v.hcn  he  argued 
that  the  war  diverts  resources  from  anti- 
poverty  programs,  and  called  Ciii  "all  whites 
of  goodwill"  to  become  conscientious  objec- 
tors. 

King,  head  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conterencc.  Join.s  cDchairmen  Dr. 
John  C,  Bennett,  president  ol  Union  'J  heo- 
loglcal  Semin;u-y;  Rabbi  A'jr.iham  He-schel, 
professor  at  the  Jewish  Theolugical  Seminary 
of  America;  the  Rev.  John  McKenzie,  jiro- 
fessor  at  the  University  ol  chicuL'-  s  Divinity 
.School;  and  Philip  Scharptr.  pi-csident  of 
Sheed    iSc    Ward    Inc.    iiublishers. 

Ill  the  week  since  King  called  tn  rflipiouK 
leaders  to  seek  out  "every  creative  means  ol 
protest  possible."  two  of  the  nation's  eldest 
civil  rights  proups  liave  taken  issue  with 
his  stand.  Two  newer  ones  lia\c  supported 
it. 

.NAACP     roSITIO.N 

The  latest  to  dec'larc  Us  position  w.-us  the 
National  Association  lor  tlie  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  Its  (Jil-niember  b(;ard  (f 
directors  decided  Monday  liial  fusing  tlie 
civil  rights  and  peace  niovemems  would  bp 
"a  serious  tactical   mistake.  " 

The  board's  resolution  didn't  mention 
King  by  name,  but  It  collided  head-on  with 
his  argument  that  'no  one  who  has  any 
concern  about  tlie  integrity  and  life  of 
America  today  can  ij;ncre  tlie  present  war' 

"Civil  rights  battles."  the  resolution  said. 
"Will  have  to  be  fought  and  won  on  iheir 
own  merits,  irrespective  of  the  slate  <•!  ■war 
or  peace  in  the  world." 

UN.  Undersecretary  Ralph  J  Bundle  said 
in  an  interview  that  king  should  quit  either 
the  civil  rights  movement  or  the  campaign 
against  Involvement  in  'Vietnam  because  "his 
anti-U.S,-in-Vietnam  crusade  is  bound  to 
alienate  many  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  f;really  weaken 
it." 

The  day  after  King's  speech.  Whitney  M. 
Young.  Jr..  head  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  said  the  "limited  resources  and  per- 
sonnel available  to  civil  rlglits  agencies 
should  not  be  diverted  into  other  channels" 

"I  am  convinced."  he  said,  'that  we  do 
not  have  to  face  the  choice  between  national 
security  and  internal  chaos  " 

The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  however. 
took  a  half-page  ad  in  last  Sunday's  New 
York  Times  to  outline  its  opposition  to  the 
war. 

AMONG  CU.MPLAINTS 

Among  its  complaints:  "More  money  is 
spent  In  Vietnam  in  one  month  than  on  the 
entire  poverty  program  in  one  year.  Three 
and  one  half  hours  of  the  war  costs  more 
than  the  total  that  the  government  has  allo- 
cated for  its  three  federal  civil  rights  agen- 
cies." 

l-resident  Johnson,  it  said,  has  chosen  not 
guns  and  butter,  but  "guns,  puns  and  more 
guns." 

"Dr  King  has  come  around."  said  CORE'S 
national  director  Floyd  McKlsslck,  "and  I'm 
glad  to  have  him  with  us." 
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The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  has  not  commented  directly  on 
the  speech,  but  it  has  long  participated  In 
peace  demonstrations  and  criticized  the  war. 

One  long-time  civil  rights  leader.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters,  noted  that  he  is  "basically 
committcU  to  the  peace  movement  and  I  want 
to  see  our  country  disengage  itself  Irom 
Southeast  .Asia  us  soon  as  possible." 

I  From  the  Wa..hlnpton  Star.  Aug.  '^2.  1967  | 
Dr.  Ki^r,  Moves  Closer  to  Black  Power  Idea 

(  By  Paul  Halh.iw.iy  I 

II  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  i.s  not  yet 
ready  to  embrace  the  black  power  Kleoloity.  he 
at  least  appears  ready  U)  shake  hands  with  it. 

A  new  .'cnsc  ol  anger  and  ol  black  con- 
sciousness was  detected  in  Kings  wortls  last 
week  in  Atlanta  at  the  10th  annual  conven- 
tion ol  his  ,-juthern  Christian  I.e.idership 
C'jiilereiicc. 

It  was  a  irankcr.  more  open.  ,ilmost  artless 
King  who  admitted  m  a  .siieech  that  the 
t.ictic  ol  nonviolence  would  not  work  for  the 
civil  rights  movement  m  llie  North,  that  a 
stronger  more  pot.ent  v.eiii>on  wa.s  needed  to 
shake  urban  North. 

I'hroughoul  the  convention.  King  sccnu-d 
to  be  groping  for  a  new  way  out  of  the  trap 
he  created  Inr  lums'-lf  in  past  preaching  ol 
Gaiidhiau  noil  violence 

It  wa.s  a  King  examininp  and  reexamining 
himsell,  making  tlie  aL'onizinp  sell -appraisal, 
r.irryinp  on  a  kind  of  col!o(|uy  with  himself, 
looking  lor  tlie  new  thrust,  perhaps  m  a  word 
or  a  deed,  tliat  would  rcpalvanize  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

It  was  not  tlie  old.  almo.st  plcalul  and  sub- 
mi.s.sive  King.  He  c.Ucd  for  a  new  campaign 
of  civil  (iisobeciience.  and  t^ilkod  of  "dlslo- 
c  itmg  '  Northern  cities  without  destroying 
F  icin  :iiid  of  "lonclully  crippling  the  ojiera- 
f  ons  of  an  oppressive  society." 

I  his  was  strong  talk  for  Klup.  p.trticularlv 
for  the  North,  I'houch  he  scUiom  had  held 
back  on  speaking  out  againrt  the  injustices 
(.1  the  North,  he  always  had  been  c.iutious 
about  putting  wheels  m  the  sand  ol  the  very 
.-ociety  he  was  trying  to  move. 

In  the  North,  the  line  was  usually  economic 
boycotts  and  job  proprams  In  his  Chicago 
f  ■unpaign  la.st  year,  his  demonstrations  were 
marches  for  open  housinp  through  the  Bel- 
mont and  Gape  Park  areas.  He  r.cver  talked 
o!  chslfXMtinp  r)r  cnppline  cnies  b<-lore.  (--.en 
nonvlolently. 

King's  words  recall  the  aiipry  days  of  1964 
when  civil  richts  groups,  their  nonviolence 
tf  ct.ering  on  the  edge  o:  violence,  stapcrt  an 
:i))ortive  stall-in  at  the  World's  Fair  m  Ne-.v 
York  and  a  sit-in  on  the  Trlborouph  Brldpe. 
"riislocatinp"  thousands  of  suburban  mot-or- 
ist.=  .  Three  years  ago.  this  would  have  l-een 
considered  strong  stuff  Uir  King.  But  not 
any  more 

On  the  last  day  of  the  convention.  Kinp 
applauded  a  re.solution  adojited  by  the  l.OdO 
deiepates  calling  for  regional  conferences 
with  other  civil  rights  proups.  incluchnp 
black  power  proponents. 

We   believe   we   must   inrjate   a   diakpup 
that  IS  straight  aorcxss  tlie  iward." 

He  w.xs  quick  to  note  that  Willie  Ricks 
and  Stanley  Wise,  two  olficials  of  the  black 
power-onented  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  had  been  welcomed  •  o 
the  convention  sessions. 

The  resolutions  which  set  up  the  rf-sMcn  ,1 
dialopues  also  spoke  out  for  "black  spiritual 
power  and  black  political  power"  as  a  i'lrce 
in  "strenplhening  and  influencing  the  dem- 
ocratic process"  and  for  identity  workshoi's 
on  Negro  culture  and  history  "u<  er.ise  every 
l.ist  vestige  of  a  feeling  ri  inferiority  in 
Negroes," 

It  was  with   this  sen.se  of   Ncuntude    iha- 

King  told  a  convention  audience.  "We  must 

never  forget  that  It's  beautiful  X^i  be  black" 

The  audience  responded  with  who',p»  ;.^:!d 
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hollers    u    Oi. .infh    It    had    oome    hmidferla. 
thon«Hn<U  (>f  miles  Ui  he»r  him  say  it 

This  WH«  the  -roWTiln^  moment  for  a  eon- 
ventlon  miul«  up  lirvely  of  mlcklle-ol««« 
Neitro*8  who  ml<h:  have  crltlrtTi^d  the  same 
st«-<ment  conir.^  fr<im  a  BIa<-k  Miiollm  but 
who  h,id  fi.unl  *  n»w  *'rennt^  i  new  ^rui« 
of  (VinvlL-tlf.n  when  MtrUn  Luther 
*i:^l  It 

By  the  end  of  the  (xmvcntion  the  thfm« 
■  *h«Te  do  we  ?o  from  here''  '  h^vd  been  «n- 

SA»Tt^ 

Klriif  and  the  delepntes  made  it  clew  I  h>t 
they  would  ^i  where\er  tjieir  »en«e  of  bl^rk- 
ne«8  led  them 
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■  ery    move    I 


King 


I  From  the  Washington   Evening  Star 
Februnry  1968| 

Kl-.Q     MfKTI     Wn-K    CARMKHAEt       B*OW^ 

I  By  Paul  Hiithav  ay  i 
T).<'  Rf7  Dr  M.u-ttn  Luther  Klnif  .Tr  ftiet 
prl.a'ely  for  two  hours  last  night  .it  a  Nuith- 
west  Washintfton  mi^tel  with  black  power 
lead-rs  SUikley  Carmlchacl  and  H  Rap  Brown 
to  li^.-uaa  plans  fjr  his  maaalve  civil  ils- 
ib.>.|i..nc<»  CiUTipaUn  here  'his  sprlni? 

Krii?  described  the  meeting  as  fniltfcl  " 
bu'  he  declined  t<j  say  whetiier  he  had  Tf- 
Leued  or  fven  sought  support  from  Brjwn 
and  C'armlctjael 

About  20  aides  of  the  three  ri.  il  r.^its 
leaders  purrictpated  In  the  me^tln^'  in  a  *c- 
ond  flixjr  suite  at  the  Pitts  Mof.r  Hotel    i 

•  We  went  through  our  program  with  the 
leaders  of  SVCC  (the  Student  Nunvmient  f..- 
ordlnattng  Committee)  King  sakl  We  uuted 
about  our  goals  and  objectues  and  somei  of 
our  tactics  We  ha'.e  b*en  doing  this  witi  a 
number  of   people  There  were  are.-w;  of 

agreement    and    disagreement        He    relumed 
further  comment 

The  group  met  while  more  than  600  peobla 
waited  for  King  to  speak  at  a  mass  raJly'at 
the  Vermont  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  "rfhe 
r.illy  began  an  hour  late 

King  received  a  standing  ovation  fronj  a 
prtd-minanily  middle-claas  audl«nce  at  V\e 
rally  T 

There  Is  confusion  in  the  l^nd."  he  sjiid 
•  We  seek  to  say  to  the  nauon  in  our  cati- 
paign  that  If  you  don't  straighten  up  tt^n 
you  re  writing  your  own  obituary  " 

Ol  the  spriii.,'  demonsrraUons.  he  s-Ud 
When  we  come  here  we  will  not  come  to  b^ 
but  to  demand  that  the  nation  grant  us  wH«t 
Is  truly  ours  ' 

He  said  the  Johnson  administration  tiia 
I'ist  concern  ;or  the  poor  people  of  the  ra- 
tion. 

Us  heart  is  not  In  this  country 
■  It  is  m  Vietnam  '• 

King  was  to  meet  privately  totlav  with  a 
group  of  Negro  clergymen  He  .iJso  wius  scheU- 
uleU  to  speak  before  the  DC  Chamber  iof 
Commerce  whose  president.  Thetxlore  Hk- 
gens  last  night  voiced  his  support  of  the 
spring  demonstrations 

Neither  Brown  nor  drmkhAet  attendid 
l.t»t  night  .<  church  rally  They  l#ft  the  moil 
niet-.iiig  about  15  minutes  before  King  a^d 
h',.s  .udes.  and  referred  .iJl  questions  to  Kliig 

It  wi3  Browns  first  appearance  here  slnfe 
a  letleral  Judge  in  Richmond  restricted  hltn 
UJ  the  New  York  City  area  aa  a  conduion  f<>r 
rele.i£e  on  ball  pending  the  outcome  pt 
Browns  legal  Hgh:  to  .i\oij  extradition  lo 
Maryland  He  faces  charges  of  inciting  Jo 
not  and  arson  U<lged  after  violence  In  July 
at  Cambridge  Md  He  lost  a  bid  before  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O  Doujjlas  In 
Deceruber  to  LiftAthe  ban 

A.ked  whfiher  Browns  appearance  hete 
was  in  detlance  of  the  court  order.  WUllafc 
M  Kunitier,  his  New  tork  attorney.  s.tid  H 
a  telephone  interview  that  the  ord^r  giv»s 
Brown  the  right  to  consult  with  his  attorney 
here.  Philip  Hirschkopf  ■ 

As  for  Browns  meeung  wuh  other  civil 
rlghu  aclivistd.  Kunstler  saiu  "After  a4 
the  man  is  ch.iirniau  of  3NCC  He  cannot  livfe 
In  a  vacuum" 

Brown    himj,elf    commented      "The    cop* 


know    I'm    here     They    know    e' 
mjike  '■ 

Among  'hoae  nttendlng  -he  -!.*»m1  .-jj-sMlon 
from  Kln<r's  *'Uth»(rn  (  hrlntun  I.»>ader»hlp 
Conference  were  the  R«-v  Jamen  B<«vel  dl- 
rert.>r  of  SCLCi  Nonviolent  Education  ,uid 
Training,  the  Rev  Jesse  L  .l.ick.ton,  n.itional 
dlre'O.or  of  Operation  Breadbasket,  the  Rev 
H.»ea  L  Williams.  3CLC  dlrecu)r  of  Vo?».r 
Reg:>!raUon  and  Poiuiral  Education:  ihe 
Rev  Andrew  Young  execuUve  assistant  to 
King,  and  the  Rev  Ralph  D  Abernathy. 
SCLC  vice  president 

SNCC  parUclpan'6  were  Robert  Smith  .v«- 
sls'.ant  to  Brriwn,  CourtUnd  Cox.  SNCC  field 
reprewentallve  and  Leeter  McKiiuile,  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  ofTlce 
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I  Prom   the   Weekly   Crusader.    May   5 

MABrtM     LCTHFR     KiMG.     SPOKESMAN     f. 

Knemy 

On  Tuesday  April  4.  1987,  M.irtln  Luther 
King.  Jr.  delivered  a  speech  at  Riverside 
Church  m  New  York  City  which  drew  wide- 
spread attention  and  press  cover.ige  through- 
out our  nation  In  this  speech  which  wils 
spohiiored  by  the  Clergv  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam.  King  placed  practi- 
cally all  the  responsibility  for  the  Vietnam 
situation  ajid  the  burden  for  its  solution 
solely  on  the  United  States  He  c.iUed  on  our 
nation  to  admit  that  we  ha\e  been  wrong 
from  the  begliuung  of  our  .vdventure  in  Viel- 
n.im  '  He  described  tlie  United  States  as 
the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the 
world  today"  and  contended  that  "none  of 
the  things  we  claim  lo  be  Agluing  tor  are 
really  Involved  '" 

The  April  18  1987  Issue  of  T'li*  Worker. 
offlcl:»l  new'-paper  of  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  the  international  communist  con- 
spiracy printed  the  complete  text  of  this 
speech  by  Dr  King,  which  lndl<  ates  the  im- 
port.ince  the  communists  att-iched  to  it. 

King  blamed  the  United  States  for  the 
failure  of  "the  Geneva  agreements."  Ac- 
cording to  the  text  of  his  speech  as  pnnted 
In  r^ic  Workrr.  he  said.  "After  the  French 
were  defeated  it  lociked  as  If  Independence 
and  land  reform  would  come  again  through 
the  Oenevi  agreements  But  instead  there 
came  the  United  States,  determined  that  Ho 
should  not  unify  the  temporarllv  divided 
nation  .  .   '" 

This  charge,  of  course.  Is  totally  false,  as 
any  Informed  person  realizes  The  Geneva 
Convention  of  1954  provided  that  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  would  permit  and  even 
help  all  who  wished  to  leave  one  zone  for 
the  other  wlthm  the  period  of  evacuation  of 
troops,  which  lusted  until  May  1955.  As  Is 
alw.iys  the  case,  however,  the  international 
communist  conspirators  immediately  began 
violating  the  agreement  and  prevented 
people  from  leaving  by  intimUlatlon.  by 
force,  by  burring  refugees  from  using  In- 
dispensable means  of  transportation  and  by 
economic  penalties  that  amounted  to  forfei- 
ture of  a  family  s  chief  possessions.  iPor 
mi>re  information  on  this  communist  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  agreements,  see  the 
Wcr)(lT/  Criisadrr.  October  14,  1986.  Vol  6, 
No   48.  page  J  I 

The  October  17  1986.  Issue  of  US.  News 
&  World  Report  published  an  interview  with 
Co-onel  R  L  Houston,  now  retired,  who  was 
deputy  military  .idvi.,er  to  the  Canadian  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Control  Commission 
in  VIetn.xm  during  i960  and  1961  "The  maga- 
zine summarized  this  interview  as  follows: 
Communists  stalled,  lied  and  cheated 
from  the  bcglnnin:.  he  found  They  were 
boring  inside  South  Vietnam  long  before 
I  the  I  US  Joined  the  war"  Colonel  Houston 
pointed  out  that  the  Commission  received 
"100  per  cent"  cooperation  from  Americans 
and  practically  none  Irom  the  communists. 
In  his  April  4th  ?,peech,  M.irtin  Luther 
King  charged  that  the  United  States  "fell 
victim  to  the  deadly  Western  arrogance  that 
has  poisoned  the  international  atmosphere 
for  so  long  ■  and  has  taken    "the  role  of  those 


who  make  peaceful  revolution  lmp<isslble  bv 
refusing  to  give  up  the  privllece  and  the 
pleasures  that  cv>me  from  the  Immense  profits 
of  overseas  Investments   " 

As  an  American  attitude  towards  this 
"pe;iceful  revolution."'  he  advised,  among 
other  things    ""  We  must  not  engage  in  a 

negative  antl-Communlsm.  bvit  rather  In  a 
positive  thrust  for  democracy  .  .\11  over  the 
glolje  men  are  revolting  against  old  sy.stcms 
of  exploitation  and  oppression  and  out  of 
the  wombs  of  a  frail  world  new  .systems  of 
Justice  and  equality  are  being  born  ...  A 
.genuine  revolution  of  values  means  that 

our  loyalties  must  become  wumenlcal  rather 
than  sectional  .  .  Now  let  us  rcdodlcaie 
ourselveis  to  the  long  and  bitter— but  beau- 
tiful—struggle  for  a  new  world  .   .    '" 

Obvloiusly.  Dr  Klng"s  "new  world"  does  not 
envision  freedom  for  the  .siilferlng  millions 
who  .u-e  enslaved  by  communl.^^m.  tior  does  It 
seem  to  envision  the  slightest  defense  In  be- 
half of  millions  who  will  cventmUly  be  en- 
slaved by  this  conspiracy  If  it  Is  not  sioppe<l. 
King  referred  to  himself  as  a  ""citizen  of 
the  world"  who  is  engaged  in  "".v  calling" 
that  taicee  him  beyemd  natlcmul  .illeglances ."" 
In  connwtlon  with  his  "c.^lllng.••  King  stated. 
"What  then  Ciin  I  say  to  the  Viet  C<ing  or 
to  Castro  or  to  Mao  |Tse-tung|  .is  a  liuthlul 
minister  .  .  .  Can  I  threaten  them  with 
death  or  must  I  not  share  with  them  my 
lUe"'"  Tlie  text  of  Kings  talk  does  not  Include 
a  plea  for  these  cruel,  atheistic  dictators  to 
"'share  •  freedom  with  the  people  whom  they 
have  enslaved. 

Naturally,  King's  pro<r:iTn  for  ending  tl.e 
wax  called  for  action  only  by  the  United 
Stau-s  and  Included  the  halting  of  .ill  bomb- 
ing by  our  military  force*,  a  unilateral  cease- 
tire  and  setting  oi  a  date  for  us  lo  "remove 
all  foreilgn  troops  from  Vietnam.""  He  .ilso 
called  on  .ill  ministers  of  draft  age  to  gl\e 
up  their  ministerial  |  draft  |  exemptions  .md 
seek  .status  :is  conscientious  objecton;  "" 

In  a  recorded  ;ntfrvlew  with  John  Herbers 
of  the  New  York  Times  which  was  made  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  .March  ,)0.  King  Indi- 
cated that  It  the  United  S'^iles  took  funher 
steps  to  esoal.iie  the  war  .vgalnst  the  com- 
muni.sts  In  Vlftn.im.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
engage  in  civil  disobedience"  m  order  to  sUip 
any  such  activity,  i  The  .New  York  Times. 
April  2.  l'.)67.  page  1)  At  .in  eaj-ly  morning 
news  conference  .it  the  Overseius  Preiss  Club 
April  4.  he  urged  .i  campaign  of  preach-lni," 
and  t.eac.h-lns"  to  bring  alxjut  the  change 
in   policy  he  desires  in   the   Vietnam  war. 

COMMtTNISM  S     KVTL     N.\TfRE     IGNORED 

An  uninformed  person  listening  or  read- 
ing M;\rUn  Luther  Kings  Riverside  Church 
speech  would  never  L;uf»is  tliat  millions  of  In- 
nocent px«ople  have  been  murdered  by  com- 
munism. They  Would  not  l)e  .iw.ae  of  the 
hideous  tortures  endured  by  many  of  the 
victims  of  tJils  Re<l  conspiracy  Thijse  dejx'nd- 
Ing  upon  Klng"s  spetvh  for  information  would 
nAer  realize  that  the  Iron  Curt.ian  Is  not  to 
keep  people  from  entering  communist  lands, 
but  to  prevent  people  from  escaping  this 
horrible  ijTanny  Dr  Klng"s  speech  did  not 
Indicate  In  any  way  that  millions  of  people 
have  voted  against  communism  wnth  their 
feet  .ind  are  continuing  to  vote  In  this  man- 
ner. There  Is  no  telling  how  many  peop"- 
have  lost  their  lives  or  have  been  c.tpturcd 
and  .subjected  to  terrible  tortures  in  .in  at- 
tempt to  escape  communism  In  spite  of  the 
insurmountable  obstacles  In  the  path  of  such 
an  esc.ipe. 

If  we  depend  Uf»on  M.irim  Luther  King, 
Jr  lor  information,  we  would  newr  know 
the  extent  of  the  irresponsible  murder  and 
atroritles  committ^xl  by  tlie  commiinisi  Viet 
Cong.  Government  ngures  .showed  th.it.  be- 
tween July  1965  ,ind  December  1966.  the 
Viet  Cong  were  responsible  for  the  kllhng  of 
2,429  Vleui.anese  citizens,  including  govern- 
ment officials  .mU  employees  i  Human  Events, 
April  I.  1967.  p.ige  IJi  Sp.ice  permits  only  a 
couple  of  ex.iinplee  of  'hese  atroclUee. 


April   //,    l!)r>S 


In  the  Wanderer  of  November  17.  1966. 
Edith  Kermlt  Hixv<;evelt  wrote.  "On  August  24. 
1965.  US.  tnx>ps  entered  a  mountain  tribal 
village  rttU'en  miles  east  of  Plelku  lo  dis- 
cover that  the  Viet  Cong  had  Just  executed 
the  .iged  village  i  hlef  .md  his  youngeet  son. 
The  village  cluef'.s  wnfe  was  still  alive,  but  the 
Viet  Cong  had  tortured  her  by  carving  flesh 
from  her  bo>ly  and  cutting  her  arms  .  . 

r'lc  Tuha  !'r:bunc  of  November  8.  1966. 
reportwi.       "Viet      Cong     guerrillas   .  kld- 

ii.iped  an  eiulre  \illage  of  men.  women  and 
children  in  an  unprecedented  act  of  terror- 
ism. U  S  spokesmen  revealed  In  Saigon 
today   .  I  For  additional   Information   re- 

garding communist  atrocities  In  Vietnam,  see 
the  Wreklij  Crw^adcr.  October  14.  1966.  Vol  6, 
No  48.  pages  :<  :ind  4,  and  November  4.  1966. 
Vol   6,  No  51.  p.agc  "2  i 

A    CAMPAIGN    TO    DISARM    AND    DEFEAT    THE 
I'NITED    .STATES 

Over  .sixteen  years  ago.  the  Hcaise  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  warned  of 
,1  ilevelopliiK  communist  ""peace""  offensive 
which  was  nothing  but  "a  campaign  lo  dis- 
arm and  defeat  the  United  States."  This 
warning  was  imblished.  along  with  the  facts 
to  back  It  up.  in  a  166-page  report  issued  on 
.April  1.  1951.  entitled  "Tlie  Communist 
"Peace"  OtTenslvf^  .\  Campaign  lo  Disarm 
and  Defeat  the  United  States  "" 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  HCUA  report 
U>ld  readers  that  The  most  dangerous  hoax 
ever  devised  by  the  international  Communist 
con.spiracy  is  the  current  world-wide  peace' 
olfcnsivc 

rhis  highly  importanl  report  declared  that 
the  international  communist  conspiracy  "has 
boldly  .seized  upon  the  word  "peace"  in  an  ct- 
lort  to  .secure  moral  .sanction  for  its  own 
aggressive  desit'iis  To  achieve  this.  Commu- 
nists mu.st  at  the  same  time  portray  | their | 
victims  :ind  intended  victims  as  being  ruled 
by  imperialist  v.armont;ers-  and  "war  crimi- 
nals "  It  is  a  case  of  the  pickpocket  crying 
Stop.  thlelV 

During  November  I960,  representatives 
from  eighty-one  Communist  parties  around 
the  world,  including  the  Communist  Party, 
US  A  .  ttathercd  in  Moscow  for  an  important 
and  lengthy  meeting.  The  ■written  strategy 
which  was  disseminated  to  communist  lead- 
ers in  various  nations  following  this  meeting 
attached  utmost  importance  lo  the  world- 
vylde  communist  "peace"  offensive.  This 
statement  said,  in  part.  "Today,  as  never  be- 
fore. It  Is  important  to  tight  perseveringly  in 
all  countries  to  make  the  peace  movement 
thrive  and  extend  to  towiis  and  villages,  fac- 
tories and  offices  "' 

Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA.  relayed  the  instructions 
for  an  intenslhcatlon  of  the  "peace"  offensive 
lo  the  party's  national  committee  on  Janu- 
ary "JO.  1961: 

It  IS  necessary  to  widen  the  struggle  for 
peace,  to  raise  its  level,  to  involve  far  greater 
numbers,  to  make  it  an  issue  in  every  com- 
munity, every  peoples  organization,  every 
labor  union,  every  church,  every  house,  every 
street,  every  point  of  gathering  of  our  people. 
It  IS  imperative  to  bring  everyone — men, 
women,  youth  and  yes.  even  children — into 
the  .struggle.  It  is  essential  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  the  existing  peace  bodies,  to  their 
movements  and  the  struggles  they  Initiate, 
to  biulding  :ind  strengthening  their  or- 
p.inizations  It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize 
the  need  for  additional  peace  organiza- 
tions .  . 

Americans  can  be  sure  of  two  important 
facts  Ignored  by  our  policy  makers.  First, 
the  communist  conspirators  envision  victory 
and  nothing  less  in  their  war  against  us. 
Second,  the  Red  "peace"  offensive  is  a  ^'ital 
phase  of  communisms  war  to  enslave  Amer- 
ica. The  the  communists,  "peace"  and  victory 
over  the  United  .States  are  synonymous. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Commumst  Party  at  the  Eighth  Party 
Congress   in   the   Soviet  Union  during   1919, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lenin  reminded  lellow  conspirators  Ih.it  vic- 
tory or  defeat  was  tlie  only  ultlm.ite  end  :  We 
are  living  not  merely  in  a  .st!,tr  Inil  m  a 
system  of  slates,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  .side  by  .side  with  imperialist 
states  for  a  ItJiig  time  is  unthinkable  Cine  or 
the    other    inu.st    trlumi)h    in    the    end 

The  communists  liave  never  devlat.fd  one 
iota  from  this  objective  c)f  victory  over  ""im- 
perialist s.tites"'  .end  Ihey  consider  the  chief 
imperiali.st  .-^lale  to  be  our  own  Unlte<i 
States  ol  .XnuTi.  ,; 

In  a  report  to  ■  .i  Li>;i,^latlve  fonlircncc  in 
New  York"  in  April  1965.  (Uus  Hall  rrUrreii  to 
our  nation  .is  "the  beast'"  and  inlormetl  his 
lellow  conspirators  that  the  Unite<l  St  itcs 
■Was  ""the  single  most  serious  obstacle"'  to  .c 
world  of  ""peace"'  under  cc'inmuiiiiit  ;l,uery. 
I  The  Worker.  May  4.  lOOr.  i 

SURRENDER    IS    THE    rEACK    PRIC  K 

On  repeated  CH-casions.  communi.-t  .i  .oicrs 
h.ivc  miuie  it  (juite  clear  that  so-called  jieace 
can  be  oljtalneci  by  the  United  Slates  only 
upon  communist  terms  which  i-ssentl.i!ly 
amount  to  .--urrender  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese |)eople  to  Red  .-lavery.  Fiirlhermore.  it 
would  mean  .surrender  of  .mother  import  iiit 
base  lo  the  communist  conspiracv  m  its  drive 
towards  encirclement  ol  the  I'nilcd  .Sl.ilcs 

A  Iront-p.igc  article  m  TIte  Wurkrr  of  July 
17.  196C.  disclosed  a  ^icp-up  m  uiihiary  and 
economic  aid  to  the  Hcd.s  in  Victn.-m.  while 
ill  the  s.inie  lime  these  Kremlin  conspiralors 
demanded  th.il  the  U.S.  suireiulcr  to  all 
their  term?  in  Vietnam  rhese  demand.s  were 
reiieated  by  -ViKlrei  Gromyko,  .Soviet  Minis- 
ter of  Poreiun  Affairs,  at  tlie  o])eniiig  ol  the 
21st  session  ol  the  UN'.-^  Geiier.il  .\s.sembly. 
tTlir  V.'oikcr,  Oct(-ber  2,  19661  The  TuUa 
Sunday  World  cjf  December  4.  1966.  reported 
"Soviet  Premier  .Mexei  N.  Kosygin  said  Sat- 
urday I  in  Paris  I  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  United  St;iles  cannot  improve  unless 
Washington  agrees  to  Vieln.im  peace  on 
Communist  terms," 

THE     '  KEY"' 

Tlie  communist  conspirators  have  long 
corsidered  the  Negro  rnci.nl  .struggle  to  be 
•he  key  to  their  takeover  of  the  United 
States  This  strategy  was  boldly  revealed  in 
the  lead  editorial  in  the  July  1963  is:sue  ol 
Political  Affairs,  olficial  communist  monthly. 
Tlie  article  :icivised  commiini.st  conspirators 
that  the  Negro  racial  struggle  "holds  the  key 
lo  all  other  struggles,  including  the  lisht  tor 
peace"  in  the  United  .States. 

Bringing  about  .i  tie-m  and.  if  possible.  ;i 
merger  of  the  so-caJled  civil  rights  and  ]>eace 
struggles  has  been  a  key  objective  for  v."hich 
the  Reds  have  been  working  cliliaently  :n  re- 
cent years.  An  article  by  William  Patterson 
In  The  Worker  of  February  12.  1961.  described 
the  Negro  racial  struggle  as  an  in.separable 
part  of  the  fight  for  jicaceful  coexistence." 
In  addition,  the  couspiraiors  have  also  been 
working  to  tie  in  economic  warfare  with  both 
the  "peace""  and  "civil  riehts"'  .'-iruggles.  In 
The  Worker  of  February  1.3.  I96G,  columnist 
George  Morris  referred  to  this  Red  effort  lo 
merge  all  three  of  these  campaigns  lus  .i 
"higher  stage  of  struggle.""  He  told  fellow  con- 
spirators that  the  ""Civil  Rights  Revolution"" 
was  experiencing  "the  difficulty  of  develop- 
ing" this  higher  stage. 

The  Worker  of  April  26,  1966.  reported 
progress  toward  this  important  tie-in  of  key 
communist  struggles  in  a  front-page  article 
which  told  communist  conspirators:  "AU 
three  South-wide  civil  rights  organizations 
are  now  lined  up  in  opposition  to  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam.  The  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund  last  week  Joined  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  first 
all-South  organization  to  act.  and  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  which 
acted  a  week  ago.  in  meshing  the  civil  rights 
and  peace  struggles."  Of  course,  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  is  the  orga- 
nization dominated  by  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. 
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\n  :irtlcle  in  T'lc  Worker  of  March  12, 
\'.n'~  ie\ealed  King's  supijort  of  this  impor- 
tant effort:  "Dr  Martin  Luther  King  called 
lor  a  "merger"  of  the  peace  and  civil  rlgtits 
movements   .  m  hi.s  .speech  Ui  an  audience 

of    l.UOO  here   |  Los  .Ancele;;|    February  25 
Ur,   King  called   the  Vietnam  war  the   resiill 
o[    p^irtmold  anti-Communi.sm  ' 

King's  backirig  of  this  merger  was  .shown 
again  in  a  Iront-iiafre  article  in  The  Worker 
ol  A|)rll  2.  1967:  "Dr,  King,  in  his  :;peei-h  at 
I  he  C'oh.seum  |in  ChicaiTo|.  called  lor  the 
nu  rising  of  the  peace  and  c-ivil  rlitlits  mmc- 
ineiits,  saying.  We  must  combine  the  ferver 
ol  the  civil  rights  movcmu-nt  with  the  pe.icc 
riKj'.ement.  We  must  demrmstrate,  leach  aiul 
preach,  and  organize,  until  the  '.cry  lounda- 
tions  of  our  nation  arc  shaken,"  .  ""  Wh.it 
Martin  Luther  King  did  not  tell  his 
audience  was  that  the  .shaking  of  '  he  lounrla- 
lions  of  our  nation,  which  Is  the  c-our^e  he  is 
pursuing,  would  turn  this  countrv  into  a 
tyrannical  .slave  emjiire  that  would  m.ike  ))re- 
Civil  War  sl.uery  swrn  like  .i  lie:uen  on 
earth. 

I  hi:     heal     MEANING     OE     lilNG'S     "I'EAe'E'"     LINE 

What  IS  the  real  meaning  of  Martin  Luther 
Kua-'s  "[jeacc""  line?  In  the  first  jjlarc.  since 
our  L:o'.'ernment  has  offered  concessions  Just 
short  ol  surrender  to  communi.'-i  demands, 
the  essence  ol  King"s  ""peace"'  (".!in|).iign  i.s  our 
complete  surrender  to  those  demands.  In 
fact,  that  IS  iu:-t  about  what  he  c-iilled  lor  in 
his  April  4th  Riverside  Church  .'■pccch.  :us 
p  'inted  icit  earlier  in  this  arlich-.  Hut,  in 
NashMlle.  Tennessee,  on  March  15.  1967. 
PresKlciit  Johnson  pointed  out.  "It  takesviwo 
'o  negotiate  ,  ,  .  and  to  date.  Hanoi  has  re- 
lused  ""  iDiC  Tulsa  Tribune.  March  15.  19671 
Obviously.  Kinc  manages  lo  overlook  this 
absolute  refu.sal  of  the  enemy  lo  negotiate 
p'.  en  alter  substantial  conccssioi-is  have  been 
in  ide  by  the  U.S.A. 

President  Johnson  called  attention  lo  an- 
other lact  which  Dr.  King  ignores  when  he 
stated.  "Reciprocity  must  be  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  any  reduction  in  hostilities. 
The  United  States  cannnt  and  will  not  re- 
duce its  activities  unless  and  until  there  is 
.-ome  reduction  on  the  other  side  To  follow 
;iny  other  rule  would  be  to  \iolale  the  .sacred 
trust  we  undertake  when  we  :usk  a  man  to 
risk  his  life  for  !ils  country  '"  (ibid  i 

C'.eneral  Mark  W.  Clark,  who  Tias  had  .  on- 
^icierable  experience  in  dealing  with  the  iii- 
ternatlonnl  communist  con-splrators.  advised 
.•\mericans  that  "you  can  I  make  concessions" 
to  the  communists  :aid  ""you  caii"t  appease 
them.  "  He  warned  that  if  w'e  would  give  in  to 
the  ■-ommunists  in  Vietnam.  "We'd  lose  all 
of  Southeast  .^sla.'■  lU.S  Ni'.rfs  A-  World 
nrport.  March  20.  19671 

The  otficcrs  :cnd  men  liehtliig  in  Vietnam 
are  well  aware  of  the  lact  that  conccs>slons 
to  the  enemy  cause  even  more  of  them  to 
pet  killed.  While  in  Vietnam.  Navy  Lieutenant 
Norde  Wilson  wrote  the  following  to  Rep 
William  E,  Minshall  iR-Ohio)  'The  enemv 
in  Hanoi  capitalizes  on  ..ur  •.ve:ik  wills  in 
Washington  We  give  them  concessions  that 
kill  our  soldiers,  Tliesc  men  in  Vietnam  knew 
what  the  situation  is  tliCre  ,  ,  "  i  VS.  Ne:rs 
(V  World  litport.  October  31.  !966l  Of  course, 
what  Martin  Luther  King  pursues  arc  furtlicr 
concessions  which  would  cau:;e  more  and 
more  .American  men  to  be  killed  until  com- 
plete .surrender  to  communist  demands  was 
achieved. 

.Another  aspect  of  tlie  true  meaning  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  "peace""  offensive  was 
summarized  m  the  following  sentence  from 
an  editorial  in  the  .Ifanc/ie.^frr  (New  Htimp- 
shlre)  Union  Leader  of  April  7,  1967  In 
short,  the  United  Slates  .should  abandon  the 
.South  Vietnamese  to  the  very  same  terror- 
ists who  already  are  in  the  process  c;,f  exter- 
minating village  chiefs,  government  officials 
and  anvcne  else  who  stands  in  their 
way  .  .  " 
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An  »dltortai  In  the  Tul^a  [iatli/  Woi-lii  r.f 
April  8,  19*7.  also  exposed  the  re«iity  of 
Martin  Luth»r  Klni<  »  latest  rriisHde  The 
•dltort&J  said  that  '  hU  words  ire  slcU  and 
■Ickenlng"  and  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon  by  anyone  coaBclously  se<"kin(j  to  give 
aid  and  oomfort  to  the  enemies  uf  ,.iir  coun- 
try ••  It  observed  that  King  couid  not  Imve 
prepared  a  better  speech  If  he  were  h  ghoBt 
writer  fo»  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  If  he  is  <,.lng  to 

make  the  enemy's  speeches  We  h.ivg  the 
right  to  consider  him  an  enemv  in  J  thftt  *p 
most  certainly  do  " 

During  January  1966  Ovie  Hall  informed 
a  group  ot  oommunlst  le«id«rs  meeting  in  New 
York  City  that  The  f.u;tors  th.»t  spell  dt'fe*t 
for  ..OS  LmperlalLsm  are  ifrnwlng!  and 
maturing  -  He  alao  said  that  our  nation  r  *ui 
be  forced  to  neg<.'i.tte  a  retrp«t   '  tT'te 

Worker.  January  30.   \.)>ie    page  .3. 

The  R«d  conspii-attirs  see  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  as  .*  key  mm  in  'his  camp.Utjn  to 
defeat  our  country  whuh  Gijs  H.ill  said  waa 
"grriwing  and  maturing  '  An  artirle  In  T>if 
Wo'-kfr  ot  April  18  lii<57  <p..!ce  ,f  'he  pi.wer 
of  the  people's  pe-we  r-  .,il:-....n  Ahirh  KJng'.s 
"ringing  call"  c^>ii'd  help  "bring  inui  be(nB." 
The  article  continued  And  It  does  not  talce 
U)o  much  thoiitrht  to  irrasp  what  such  a  roall- 
Uon  r.\n  ujeiui  f  >r  tne  crucial  196a  tleo- 
tiuns  ".InrDrmed  .Americana  should  hav« 

little  trouble  ijr.iaping  the  Importance  yt 
stopL'Hig  thi.s  p.-.(;!es  pe  icc  CJuKllnn''  in 
19«8 

THE    TT.LTll     MVST    RE.\CH    AMERICANS! 

Prom  the  ejirly  days  of  his  rUe  to  natiOniU 
prominence  r,he  cosnmunlsta  have  gretted 
Martin  LuUier  K.ng  J:  and  his  .ictlvitlee 
with  enthuilAsUc  j.ppro%al  An  article  In;  the 
September  igse  Usue  .f  Polttical  A/faxra  re- 
porting on  the  *7th  annual  convention  irf 
the  .NAACP  referred  to  the  remarkable  eon- 
tribi.t.on  ni.idf  b\  the  v  .un.»  and  dvn.uiuc 
pr<"s.ae;;t  of  the  Montgomery  Improvement 
.A.S.S.1CI  itlon.    Dr     Martin    Luther    King  ' 

In  .1  statement  issued  by  the  Communist 
P.irtv.  USA  co:,c•Tn:•l^•  the  Apr:!  !j.  11)67. 
"Spring  Moblli/ation  for  Peace."  the  enemies 
of  r.ur  natL.n  were  told,  "We  are  now  ap- 
proaching a  moment  In  which  the  fl*;ht  '..r 
pe.u-e  cin  develop  into  the  greatest  graas 
roots  m.ovemert  uus  country  has  seen  In 
more   th.in   a  quarter  of  a  century  "  of 

course,  this  merely  meana  that  the  i-ommu- 
nlsts  ire  confident  now  of  getting  the  sup- 
port ->f  mllUons  ->f  .Americans  whom  they  feel 
win  unknowing  y  partt.rip.ite  in  wh.it  the 
Houae  Committee  on  L'n-.Amerlcan  Activities 
correcUy  branded  is  -Jie  moet  dangerous 
hoiix  ever  devised  by  the  International  cjm- 
mur.it  cuaspir.icy '-  t.ieir  pesne  offensive 
to  duarm  and  defeat  the  United  States. 

In  short,  people  duped  by  this  "peace"  fit- 
fensive  will  work  to  destroy  themselves  and 
their  children  and  as  we  have  suited  earlier 
a  key  figure  looming  on  the  horlaon  in  tJhls 
perilous  operation  is  !,,.:e  other  than  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  The  danger  p-)«ed 
by  this  m.in  ui.t  his  uuUtence  is  i'in\- 
pounded  by  the  f  iis«  halo  which  has  b«en 
built  around  his  head.  The  .\tanriteUer  ,  New 
H.impshirei  Union  Leadrr  ed!tx>rlal  of  \pri: 
7  from  which  we  quoted  earlier  called  turn 
the  Frankenstei-  ■  the  liber. il  news  mod:  i 
h.us  created" 

Obviously.  !,his  phony  must  be  exposed  for 
wh.u  he  Ls  if  he  la  to  be  prevented  from 
doing  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  dor- 
ing  this  time  of  the  greatest  peril  In  our  ua- 
tlon  s  history  The  Maru^he^ter  Union  Leader 
editorial  concluded.  "There  Is  a  (.llmate  of 
le-ir  which  hoa  coAed  timid  newspaper  e<ll- 
!ors  and  silenced  the  voices  of  news  analysts 
who  should  b*  w  trnmg  that  people  like  M«x- 
t.n  Luther  King  .ire  he«dlu,j  this  nation  into 
a  a, irk  time  of  blo.jil.shed  .md  civil  chaos  ' 

FacU  such  as  those  presented  In  this  ar- 
ticle must  be  Oiisemlnated  among  the  .\iii«r- 
Ican  people  fjj  the  great4?st  extent  poesible. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 
My   Leg^siaHve  Record 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 
I.N    IHE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  Apr  I   il,   I'jfig 

Ml  C'ELLRR  Mr  Speaker,  the  voters 
of  iho  lOlh  Conuies.sional  ni.slrict  of 
the  .State  of  New  Yoi'k  are  ftititlcd  to  an 
accounting  of  my  .stewaid.'-hip  ns  their 
representative  in  CoiiRiess 

I  have  had  the  high  honor  of  repre- 
senimg  my  di.strict  since  .March  4.  1923 
I  have  served  under  eiLihl  Pre.sldent.s, 
through  perhxl.s  of  stress  and  of  calm, 
and  tiiroui^'hout  the.se  years  I  have  been 
botii  pupil  and  teacher.  Certainly,  part 
of  a  Peprcsentative's  re.spon.sibility  i.s  to 
learn  not  only  to  lead  but  to  learn  the 
intricacies  of  shaping  lei^i.slation,  and 
ma.stering  the  art  of  manaKinR  a  bill  on 
the  floor  in  the  inanner  best  calculated 
to  in.sure  its  passage 

A.S  I  lo»>k  back.  I  am  proud  to  .say  that 
I  have  supported  all  legislation  of  L-reat 
social  and  economic  impact  My  record 
is  o()en  and  I  welcome  ever>'  vot*'r  to 
scPitinize  it  carefully  I  cite  some  area.s 
of  domestic  issues  in  which  I  have  been 
i^reatly  involved 

Social  security  and  medicare,  aid  to 
education,  antipoverty  program,  veterans 
benefits,  water  and  air  ptillution,  bene- 
fits for  labor,  health  programs,  housing, 
noise  abatement,  legislation  to  benefit 
Federal  employees,  and  tran.siwrtation. 

A.S  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Jud'ciary.  which  post  I  have  held  .since 
1949  save  the  years  1953  and  1954,  when 
the  House  was  under  Republican  admin- 
istration,   this    learning;    has   stood   me, 
and   I  believe   the  other  people    if   the 
Nation,  in  i,'ood  stead  Dunnt;  thete  years 
I   led   the   tliiht   on   the   tloor   for  every 
civil  rights  bill  enacted  into  law:  the  Im- 
migration Reform  Act  of  1965,  a  battle 
in  winch  I  was  engaged  since  my  first 
year   in   Congress;    the   Celler-Kcfauver 
Act  of  1950.  which  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  laws  au-ainst  monop- 
olies since  the  enactment  of  the  Clayton 
.Act  in  1914.  I  have  authored  and  broupht 
to  successful  cunclu-sioiis  three  con.stitu- 
tional  amendments,  now  part  of  our  basic 
document.   These  are     the   33d   amend- 
ment,   granting    representation    m    the 
electoral  college  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  the  24th  amendment 
whicii    aboli.shes   the   poll    ta.x.    and   the 
25th    amendment,    which    provides    for 
transfer  of  power  in  the  event  of  Presi- 
dential disability 

I  have  succeeded  in  getting  my  com- 
mittee to  report  a  fourth  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  i^'lve  repre.sen- 
tation  in  Congress  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  This  proposal  is 
now  before  the  Rules  Committee  and  I 
am  hoi.)eful  that  it  will  get  to  the  floor 
and  to  the  people  of  the  States  for  rati- 
fication in  a  short  while. 

Laws  concerning  judicial  reform,  crime 
prevention,  administration  of  justice,  and 
bank  reform,  again  \^iiich  I  authored, 
have  conferred  more  .subtle  benefits  upon 
the  Nation  and  have  given  me  the  sreat- 
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est  satisfaction  In  steering  them  through 
to  enactment 

I  shall  mark  for  your  special  attention 
a  list  of  the  bills  I  spon.sored  which  were 
enacted  into  law  Since  of  the.se  there  is 
a  total  of  over  200— which  I  believe  to  be 
the  largest  number  of  public  laws  cred- 
ited to  any  one  Member  now  .serving  in 
the  U  S  Congress  or  m  the  past— I  .shall 
confine  my  list  to  lho.se  which  have  the 
largest  impact  in  both  the  State  and 
throughout  the  country 

First  The  Immigration  and  National- 
ity .•\ct  of  1965.  whicli  removed  the  dis- 
criminatory features  of  our  immigration 
policy  which  had  been  mi  the  books  since 
1917 

Second  Public  Liuv  S5-315,  tiie  Civil 
Rights  .Act  oi  1957 

Third  Public  Law  86-449.  t!ie  Cuil 
Rights  Act  of  I960 

Fourth  Publi'-  L.iw  88-352,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  resulted  in 
providini,'  for  nondiscrimination  in  pub- 
lic accommodations,  and  established  the 
Community  Relations  Service  as  well  as 
a  Comml.ssio.i  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
jjortunity;  it  al.so  provided  for  extension 
of  the  Civil  RighUs  Commission. 

Fifth  Public  Law  89-110,  the  Votln-^ 
Rii^ht,s  Act  of  1965. 

Sixth  HR.  2516.  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968,  contaming  the  open  houshig  pro- 
vision, which  has  pa.s.sed  the  House  and 
Senate  and  is  now  law. 

Sfventh  The  Celler-Kefauver  Act  of 
1950.  which  tightened  the  loopholes  In 
our  antitrust  laws  and  thus  .strengthened 
the  freedom  for  economic  opportunity. 
Eighth.  Public  Law  89-793,  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 
Ninth.  Public  Law  89-465.  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  which  removed  the  distinction 
between  rich  and  iwor  in  .seeking  bail. 

Tenth.  Tlie  23d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  permitting  i>eople  of  the 
District  If  Columbia  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  in  Federal  elec- 
tions 

Eleventh  The  24ih  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  abolishint:  the  poll  tax. 

T%velfth  The  25th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  re  transfer  of  power  in  the 
event  of  Presidential  disability. 

Thirteenth.  Public  Law  87-849,  which 
strengthened  criminal  laws  relating  to 
bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts  of  interest 

Fourteenth.  Public  Law  135  of  the  84th 
Congre.ss,  to  increase  criminal  ix'naltles 
under  the  Sherman  .Antitrust  Act,  which 
was  a  maior  step  forward  in  deterring 
monopolistic  practices. 

Fifteenth.  r>iibllc  Law  85-202,  which 
succeeded  In  making  retired  judges  avail- 
able for  special  judicial  duty,  thus  at- 
tempting to  bring  relief  to  the  clogged 
Federal  courts  calendais. 

Si.xteenth.  Public  Law  89-176,  to  facili- 
tate the  rehabilitation  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crimes  against  the  United 
States. 

Seventeenth  In  the  81st  Congress,  I 
succeeded  in  amending  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948,  which  had  been  un- 
workable .ind  discriminatory,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  555. 

Eighteenth.  Public  Law  90-198,  ex- 
tending the  Civil  Rights  Commission  un- 
tilJanuary  31.  1973. 
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In  this  Congress,  I  introduced  and 
steered  through  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  HR.  5037,  which  Is  the  major 
anticrlme  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  at 
the  time  you  read  this,  It  will  have  be- 
come public  law. 

The  legislative  record  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  I  have  tried  wherever  pos- 
sible and  whenever  possible  to  keep  my 
personal  commitments  to  civil  liberties  as 
well  as  to  cinl  rights,  to  freedom  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  I  have  worked  publicly 
and  with  people  high  in  ofiice  to  help 
realize  the  independence  of  India.  I  have 
brought  such  influence  as  I  may  have  to 
bear  upon  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  and  to  keep  it  viable  and  free. 

My  con:tituents  should  know  that  I 
applaud  President  Johnson's  decision  to 
halt  90  percent  of  the  bombing  In  the 
■Vietnam  war.  I  am  .sure  all  of  us  more 
than  welcome  the  strides  President  John- 
son has  taken  to  move  the  war  to  the 
peace  table,  and  the  intensive  training 
that  is  now  being  given  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  put  them  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  assume  larger  proportions  of  the 
fighting  activity. 

My  work  in  immigration,  continuous 
since  1924.  has  not  ceased.  I  am  presently 
sponsoring  legislation  to  enable  us  to 
have  a  more  effective  refugee  program,  to 
equalize  the  opportunities  of  all  coun- 
tries whose  people  seek  entry  to  this 
coimtry  by  emphasizing  our  "new  seeds" 
needs. 

I  have,  of  course,  only  touched  upon 
the  peaks  of  congressional  achievement. 
The  record  lies  open  for  those  who  wish 
to  seek  further.  It  is  a  long  record,  an 
honorable  one  I  hope,  and  It  is  upon 
this  record  I  choose  to  run  again  so  that  I 
may  have  once  more  the  challenging  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  voters  of  my  dis- 
trict and  the  coimtry. 

In  this  brief  statement,  I  have  con- 
fined myself  only  to  my  activities  within 
the  last  20  years. 


Law  and  Order 
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person  who  believes  otherwise  has  an 
imrwrtant  lesson  to  learn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  cases,  law  en- 
forcement has  been  too  lax  In  our  coun- 
try. When  the  law  is  violated  it  must  be 
promptly  enforced.  There  Is  no  other  way 
to  combat  crime. 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shameless  rioting  and  looting  in  the 
wake  of  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  provided  the  emotional 
Impetus  to  pass  the  Senate  version  of  the 
open  housing  bill.  We  should  never  have 
voted  on  this  bill  during  a  period  of  emo- 
tional upheaval  and  crisis.  This  bill  be- 
came an  emotional  issue  rather  than  one 
based  on  reason.  The  Congress  and  our 
Nation  are  always  endangered  when 
major  decisions  are  acted  upon  in  this 
manner. 

The  rioters  and  looters  have  shown 
total  disregard  for  law  and  order.  These 
people  are  at  war  with  society  and  they 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  they  have  no 
chance  of  winning  through  illegal  acts. 
Our  Government  la  based  on  a  system  of 
law  and  order.  We  are  going  to  protect 
that  system  by  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Any 
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Conference  on  Urgent  Supplemental, 
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ing  for  Headstart.  I  feel  that  the  needs 
of  our  country  in  these  area^  are  so  great 
that  the  programs  must  be  funded  as 
asserted  by  the  other  body. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  spoke  of 
jobs  as  a  primary  reason  for  discontent 
I  urge  that  those  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned make  known  their  feelings  to  the 
conferees  who  will  represent  the  House 
so  that  the  matter  may  be  more  appro- 
priately resolved. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  rejected  the  House  conference 
report  on  H.R.  15399,  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation.  They  have  In- 
sisted on  their  amendments  and  asked 
for  further  conference  with  the  Hou.se. 
Thir  amendments  add  $90,950,000  for 
school  aid  in  impacted  areas,  $75  mil- 
lion for  summer  job  programs.  $25  mil- 
lion for  Headstart  and  $25  million  for 
FHA. 

Tlie  close  vote  on  final  pas.sage  in  the 
House  of  199  to  189  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  House  was  in  disagreement 
over  its  report,  amendment  No.  6,  for 
Federal  aid  to  Impacted  schools.  I  feel 
that,  in  all  due  respect  to  our  Hou.se 
conferees,  the  Members  would  have  re- 
jected the  conference  report  had  there 
been  more  time  for  study.  But  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  report  came  out  of 
conference  on  a  Wednesday  evening  and 
was  voted  on  the  next  afternoon,  April  4, 
there  was  little  time  for  Members  to 
study  the  report. 

As  a  Congressman  whose  district  would 
be  greatly  affected  by  a  reduction  in 
funds  for  impacted  areas,  I  feel  strongly 
about  this  appropriation  and  support  its 
passage  for  full  entitlement.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  the  House  not  attempt 
to  legislate  by  appropriation.  The  school 
districts  and  the  taxpayers  in  those 
school  districts  are  committed  to  pro- 
grams for  which  they  anticipated  re- 
ceiving funds. 

I  hold  to  the  view  that  we  have  a  moral 
commitment  to  the  school  districts  in 
this  country  to  give  them  their  full  en- 
titlement. These  school  districts  across 
the  land  are  asked  to  provide  free  public 
education  for  children  of  imrents  who 
work  on  a  nearby  Federal  installation. 
Under  Public  Law  874,  the  Congress 
pledged  national  aid  to  these  federally 
affected  areas.  The  Congress  must  not 
now  fall  to  carry  out  this  responsibility. 

Many  Members  have  taken  to  the  floor 
to  point  out  how  the  cut  will  affect  their 
districts.  In  my  State  of  New  York,  the 
taxpayer  will  have  the  opportunity,  how- 
ever painful,  to  vote  on  a  tax  increase 
should  the  money  fall.  In  other  States 
the  situation  will  be  more  drastic  since 
the  State  cannot  raise  the  tax  to  provide 
money  that  has  been  cut  out. 

There  are  other  measures  in  this  bill 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Tlie 
money  for  summer  jobs  is  desperately 
needed  as  is  the  very  constructive  fund- 


The  Average  Taxpayer  Resents  Failure 
To  Close  Tax  Loopholes 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

I.N   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  need  for  closing  tax  loopholes 
has  been  well  known.  Unfortunately  we 
are  always  being  told  that,  while  the 
need  is  there,  this  is  not  the  time. 

When  the  economy  needs  stimulation, 
it  is  said  that  revenue-raising  measures 
are  inappropriate.  When  overheating 
threatens,  it  is  argued  that  we  cannot 
afford  the  time  for  the  complex  consid- 
eration of  reform  before  taking  demand- 
limiting  steps. 

So  the  average  citizen  who  Is  paying 
his  fair  .share  and  more  of  the  burden 
of  Government  is  left  in  a  state  of  pro- 
nounced frustration  and  anger. 

One  such  citizen  has  written  me  re- 
cently. Because  his  .sentiments  are  tvT>i- 
cal  of  those  expressed  in  many  letters  to 
me.  I  include  it  hereafter,  followed  by 
the  text  of  an  article  from  the  April  4, 
1968.  i.ssue  of  Labor  on  tax  a/oidance  by 
millionaires: 

Clarksburg,  'W.  Va., 

ApHl  5,1968. 
Hon.  Henry  Rexiss. 
House  o*  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representattve  Keuss:  I  am  en- 
closing a  clipping  from  a  Labor  paper  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  this  date  .sU.tlng 
you  have  made  a  strong  appeal  for  action  by 
Congress  to  plug  gaping  loopholes  In  our  tax 
laws. 

For  a  number  of  year.s  I  have  appealed  to 
our  representatives  to  overhaul  the  Internal 
Revenue  tax  structure  and  lor  some  un- 
known reason  to  me  no  action  has  been 
taken  and  while  the  Ccmcress  is  well  aware 
r;f  fxlstlnc  condition.';  in  inr  tax  .structure  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  causing 
the  delav. 

Recently  I  read  a  press  report  where  one 
Corporation  had  an  annual  income  of  >37 
million  and  lailed  'o  pav  one  cent  of  tixes 
due  to  loopholes  in  the  law.  The  President 
is  using  every  effort  in  his  power  for  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  i-nd  1  believe  if  the  loopholes 
were  closed  in  our  present  tax  structure  no 
increase  in  taxes  would  be  necessary. 

I  liave  released  many  letters  to  the  press 
quoting  loopholes  and  the  millionaires  es- 
caping taxes  and  appealed  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  correct  this  condition  but 
apparently  while  people  are  aware  of  the  .sit- 
uation no  corrective  measures  have  been 
taken.  I  do  not  believe  the  poor  or  working 
people  of  this  country  should  carry  the  tax 
burden  and  the  rich  escape. 

I  am  a  retired  Claim  Agent  for  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  after  51  years  of  serv- 
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Ice  and  durinR  the  last  20  years  of  mv  em- 
ployment the  IR.S  hounded  me  all  th««e 
years  for  more  rajea  when  I  did  not  owe 
tiiem  '">ne  rent  itnd  the  only  income  was  ony 
monthly  earnings  Tbls  all  started  when  I 
I  .limed  my  ([rindsiin  aa  a  dependent  and 
he  lived  with  me  and  I  supported  him  lor 
18  years  However  during  all  these  year*  I 
only  lost  one  case  and  It  wns  due  to  emir 
In  my  tax  return  The  IRA  invesri(?iifion  each 
year  caused  me  considerable  expense  and 
annoyance  and  often  had  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices ot  an  Attorney 

I  con(?Tatulate  yxi  on  appealing  to  the 
Congress  for  action  and  wish  you  much  suc- 
cess and  If  we  had  more  Representatives  like 
you  In  Washington  protecting  the  people  of 
this  country  It  would  mean  much  t^n  all  of 
us  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at 
your  convenience 

With  sincere  n—<i  wishes  and  kindest  »c- 
gards  I  ajn 

Sincerely 

R    T  E   N'  I  Tim, 

Mrn-iLNMRKs  EU.I-OE  Taxes — Loophole 
PirrcciNC  SoccHT 

A  strong  a*v  appeal  was  made  by  R«p 
Henry  Reua»- (D  Wis  )  for  action  by  C(«i- 
gress  to  plug  gaping  loopholes  In  our  tax 
laws 

In  that  connection  he  spotlighted  figures 
showing  that  at  least  "11  c  ultlmllUon- 
alres—  three  of  whom  eajned  mo-e  than  tS 
million  three  between  »2  million  and  »5  mil- 
lion, and  five  between  tl  million  and  S2 
million'   have   paid   no   income   taxes 

Moreover,  the  loopholes  permit  repetition 
of  this  kind  of  abuse,  warned  Reus-s  who 
has  been  virgmg  the  Administration  tti  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  tax  reform   bill 

Reuss  -al.so  de<-lAred  that  In  the  Litest  yaar 
for  which  full  tlspires  are  available  35  tax- 
payers with  Incomes  exceeding  »50<3  iJOO  es- 
caped tax  All  told  in  1965  he  added.  5,381 
taxpayers  with  incomes  of  over  >20.000  paid 
no  tax  " 

In  addition  to  permitting  millionaires  to 
escape  taxes  entirely,  present  laws.  Reuss 
said  defeat  our  design  for  a  ■progressive" 
tax  system  wher-?  higher  incomes  pay  higher 
taxes 

He  said  the  laws  call  for  a  tax  of  70  per 
cent  m  the  top  nrackets  and  are  expcted  U) 
yield  an  average  of  50  percent  on  high  in- 
comes but  loopholes  bring  down  that  av»r- 
age  t.)  25  per  cent  or  less 

Because  of  those  loopholes,  he  continued, 
the  prop>.>6ed  10  per  cent  surtax  would  ac- 
tually yield  In  the  case  of  high- bracket  tax- 
payers only  5  per  cent  or  less  Reuss  declared 
further 

6o  great  Ls  the  Inequity  of  the  presemt 
system-  an  Inequity  which  will  be  magai- 
tted  by  the  surcharge  that  in  the  face  of  the 
neeU  of  greater  revenues,  the  Administra- 
tion s  surtax  request  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  tlrm  conunltment  to  take  early  and  de- 
cisive action  on  a  sweeping  tax  reform. 


Law  and  Order 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or     K-ANSAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TlVEg 

Thursday.  Apnl  11    1963 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker,  215  stated  yes- 
terday m  my  remark.s  in  the  House  on 
the  civil  riijhus  bill,  the  overriding  pro- 
vusions  of  thU  lesislation  are  those  deal- 
ing with  riots  and  cnil  disorders  Our 
Nation  cannot  tolerate  the  civil  dis- 
order—  Insurrection — death,  agony,  and 
suffering  oi  the  past  week 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crucial  question  be- 
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fore  this  Nation  and  this  Congre-ss  Ls  not. 
Where  may  Americans  live'"  but 
rather.  Will  Americans,  regardless  of 
race  color,  or  creed,  be  able  to  live  in 
safety?" 

In  view  of  the  lawlessness  sweeping  our 
land,  I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Lyndon  B  John.son  urynu'  him 
to  place  primary  emphasis  uix)n  th«xse 
pr.ivi.slons  of  this  legislation  dfalinij  with 
riots  and  civil  disorders 

Mr  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  my  tele- 
cram  to  the  President  follows: 

Aprh.  11     1968 
President  Lyndon  B    JohnscjN. 
T'.e  Wiife  tt<jMf. 
Wa.rntngtcm.  D  C 

I  respectfully  sugge.st  that  when  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  passed  by  the  House  yesterday  is 
signed  into  law  that  prinvary  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  provisions  deiiltng  with  rtot.s 
and  civil  disfirders  Thirty-nine  .\merlcans 
have  died  and  countless  hundreds  have  suf- 
fered as  .1  direct  result  of  lawlessness  .ind 
Mvll  strife  m  the  past  6  days  .\  strong  and 
unequivocal  statement  that  these  most  im- 
portant sections  will  be  vigorously  and  con- 
tinuously enforced  would  assist  In  restoring 
law  and  order  and  preventing  further  out- 
breaks of   violence  throughout  our  country 

Rob  Dole 


April  11,  1908 


Lakewood'f  Helicopter  Patrol 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  califo».nia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apr:l   11.   1968 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker  the  city  of 
Lakewotxl.  Calif  .  has  lonn  been  noted  for 
Its  advanced  contributions  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  civic  government.  It 
pioneered  the  now  frequently  copied 
Lakewood  plan  for  contract  operation  of 
p<^)lice.  fire,  and  some  other  city  func- 
tions by  the  county  of  Los  .\nceles.  The 
plan  permits  local  self-u'overnment  viith- 
out  the  costly  overhead  involved  m  estab- 
llshinK  separate  and  mdeiwndent  orga- 
nizations to  carry  on  some  of  the  city's 
functions  More  recently  Lakewood  has 
pioneered  the  use  of  helicopter  patrols 
as  a  iaw-enfoicement  measure  The  suc- 
cess of  this  innovation  is  attested  in  the 
following  article  appeanni:  m  the  .April 
1968  issue  of  the  Ki warns  magazine: 
Lakewood  s  Flight  .\CAiNsr  Crime 
I  By  Patricia  ,ind  Run  Deutsch) 

I  Note  In  1966  Los  .\ngeles  County  Sheriff 
Peter  Pltchess  launched  a  controversial  ex- 
periment using  helicopters  for  police  patrols. 
The  results  have  surpnseU  even  those  who 
onglnally  bucked  the  plan  1 

Charlie,  a  convicted  child  molester,  drove 
cautiously  down  the  back  streets  of  Lake- 
wood,  Cailforn.'u.  !ust  outside  L<js  .\ngeles 
Bealde  him  Siit  8-year-old  Su&an.  still  unsus- 
pecting, still  believing  she  was  being  taken 
to  the  circus 

As  they  ne.ircd  the  edge  of  town.  Charlie 
began  to  smile  He  was  going  to  get  away  with 
It  The  treet  where  he  had  picked  Susan 
up  bad  been  deserted  No  one  could  know 
where  she  w.is  now 

Suddenly  a  patrol  car  raced  from  a  side 
road  and  blocked  the  way  Behind  Charlie 
another  car  cut  off  any  retreat.  In  seconds 
handcuffs  snapped  ^hut  But  hoW"  a  dazed 
Charlie  wanted  to  know 

One  of  the  detectives  looked  up  -Above,  a 
helicopter  droned  la  circlee.  on  its  fuselage 


the  sti\T   Df   the  Los  Angeles  County  SherlfT. 
■  Sky  Knight  told  us."  said  the  otBcer. 

Once  .igaln  Lakewoods  Project  Sky  Knight, 
the  police  p>atrol  In  the  air.  had  shown  how 
whlrlyblrds  can  turn  the  tide  of  lawlessness. 
Comments  criminologist  Dr  C  Robert  Outh- 
rle  :n  evaluating  Sky  Knight  for  the  VH  De- 
partment of  Justice  "Sky  Knight  reduced 
crime  startUngly  In  Lakewood  while  It 
boomed  in  our  other  cities  Tlie  helicopter 
m.iy  l)e  the  best  new  [XiUce  tiKil  since  the 
ailvent  of  the  radio  r.ir  " 

When  Sky  Knight  llrst  flew  in  June  1966, 
crime  was  rising  sharply  In  L.ikewor>d.  popu- 
lation 84  500  one  of  twentv-.seven  cities  po- 
liced by  the  Iaw  .\ngeles  County  Hherltl  In 
1967  the  chopper  to<ik  part  In  more  than  lloo 
police  .icllons  Tlie  results,  not  only  in  ar- 
rests but  in  crimes  prevented,  amazed  law 
enforcers  across  the  nation  For  example,  by 
the  end  of  the  first  yenr.  Liikewoixl's  robbery 
rate  was  50  per  cent  below  those  of  neigh- 
boring communities 

"Within  ten  years  "  .says  Police  Chief  J    T. 

Alley  of  Lubbock.  TeXiis.  one  of  many  cities 

now  planning  or  initiating  helicopter  patrols. 

every  major  ilty  .ws  large  .1*  Lakew<xxl  will 

have  its  own  Sky  Knight   in   the  .ilr   ' 

How  ran  one  helicopter  cut  the  crime  rate 
of  an  entire  city''  Take  the  ca.se  of  Susans 
rescue  from  the  molester  Deputy  Sheriff  Mor- 
ris Helgeson  w.is  tlvlng  his  tiny,  two-man 
copter  on  the  usual  random  patrol  over  the 
city,  only  500  feet  in  the  air  With  the  cralt  s 
special,  quiet  rotors  and  a  muffled  engine,  lie 
was  little  noticed  over  the  hum  of  the  streets. 

.At  three  o'clock  Helgeson's  observer,  a  regu- 
lar patrol  car  officer,  pointed  to  a  list  of 
•police  hazards  "  potential  trouble  spots 
Helgeson  nodded  and  headed  for  the  nearest 
grade  schcxil 

In  the  months  preceding,  several  children 
ha<l  been  .iccosted  from  cars  while  walking 
home  from  scho<il  Two  had  been  enticed  and 
attacked  The  city's  three  patrol  cars  could 
not  watch  all  the  streets  around  every  school 
OnW  Sky  Knight  had  a  wide  enough  view  to 
do   'he   job 

.■\  lew  blocks  from  one  school  the  observer 
sp<jtteU  a  man  beckoning  from  a  green  sedan 
while  two  little  girls  backed  away  Through 
blniKTUlars.  their  faces  lotjked  anxious  The 
sedan  quickly  drove  off  and  stopped  on  an- 
other street,  oppusite  Su.san 

.At  once  Helgeson  alerted  ground  units  .As 
Susan  i;ot  Into  the  car  and  was  driven  away. 
Helgeson  followed,  directing  patrol  cars  like 
chessmen  until  the  trap  was  jjerfect  Not  only 
was  the  worst  '>f  the  crime  prevented,  but  the 
tlving  deputies  were  Ideal  witnesses  in  court 
News  of  the  case  virtually  ended  molestation 
of  schoolchildren  m  Lakew<KXl 

Plying  day  and  night.  Sky  Knlghf.s  watch- 
ful patrol  has  brought  new  .safety  to  Lake- 
wood's  streets,  to  the  surprise  of  city  depu- 
ties, most  of  whtim  nrst  viewed  the  Idea  as  a 
costly  luxury  They  believed  the  chopper 
wauld  be  too  far  removed  from  the  action  to 
be  of  much  use 

But  this  attitude  changed  quickly  On 
Sky  Knight's  third  clay  In  the  air,  there  was 
a  call  from  an  automobile  showroom  A  man 
had  stolen  a  car  irom  the  lot  outside  and 
disappeared  into  traffic  Officers  raced  to  the 
•irea  But  because  it  was  rush  hour  there 
was  only  a  slim  chance  of  nndlng  the  stolen 
sedan,  and  high  speed  was  dangerous 

Then,  in  less  than  a  nunute  the  police  radio 
crackled  with  "This  is  Skv  Knight  We  have 
the  stolen  vehicle  In  view  and  are  following  ' 

"Suddenly."  says  a  deputy  who  w;is  in  one 
of  the  patrol  c.ts.  •"my  p^utner  tnd  I  cot  the 
picture  No  need  to  risk  our  necks  Where 
could  the  thief  go?  We  slowed  down  and 
listened  as  Sky  Knight  tailed  the  thief  .ill 
over  town  Finally,  the  guy  was  cut  off  by 
radio  ciu-s  We  drove  up  right  behind  hiin 
You  should  have  .seen  his  face!"  .Sky  Knittht 
had  ended  the  high-speed  ch;Lse  In  l^akewood. 
endearing  itself  to  -fflcers  and  innocent  by- 
standers alike  Tlie  whlriybird  could  simply 
take  over  until  the  qu,\rry  came  to  rest. 
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\  n.-u-oollcs  smuggler  was  being  pursued 
by  U  S.  Customs  agents,  who  had  alert«d 
Sheriff's  pilots  When  he  reached  Lakewood 
the  chase  seemed  to  stop  Convinced  that  he 
had  lost  the  police,  the  relieved  smuggler 
turned  >nto  a  side  rood  to  rest — only  to  find 
deputies  w.iitms  I'or  him 

As  an  eye  in  the  sky,  Sky  Knight  lias  no 
peer  It  can  comb  yiirds  for  lost  children, 
quickly  spot  accidents  .iiid  llree,  and  even 
l.ind  to  handle  emercencies  As  a  nuardlan 
of  the  roads  it  can  easily  spot  the  weaving 
drunk  or  racing  hot-roddcr,  pursue  wild 
motorrycli.^ts  down  dirt  trails  and  llixxl  chan- 
nels, and  lead  lire  i-n^nnc.s  .iround  streets  lh.it 
.Lre  c;c>.Tgcd  with  trrfflc 

No  one  th'>ught  ol  .issit-nln^  a  helicopter 
to  an  aerial  beat  until  1964  In  that  year 
there  was  a  wave  of  buritl.iries  in  Los  .Angeles 
County's  .^!lte;ol:)e  V.tllry,  .t  desert  region 
where  luuiilreds  .){  city  dwellers  have  built 
weekend  retreats  Ovirini;  the  week  the  val- 
ley, almost  empty.  wa,s  an  unguarded  trove 
for  thieves  who  became  so  br.ish  that  they 
usfKl  moving  vaiii  tn  strip  the  we.ilthiest 
h  imes  .It  their  leisure  \n  auto  patrol  of  the 
initro  .ire,i  would  have  taken  toj  many  car.-'. 
Lus  Angele.s  C.iunty  SherW  Peter  P.  Pitchess 
decided  t.)  uivc  his  rescue  helicopter  .1  try. 

E.isily  .six)ttinj  trucks  p.irked  near  houses, 
the  pilot  could  l.md  .tnd  iheck  whether  they 
V  ere  there  m  legitim.uc  bu.siness  With  one 
arrest  .iflcr  .inoil.er.  in  a  m.itter  of  weeks 
.■\iiteloi)e  V^^^ey■.'^  burglary  r.ite  had  dropped 
to  a  steady  zero 

Intn-^tiPd.  Sheri."  Piti  licss  wondered  what 
such  an  aerial  jiatrol  might  do  in  cities.  But 
the  cost  soen.ed  proliibiti.e  and  Pitchess 
tabled  the  idea  until  19G5.  when  Watts  ex- 
ploded 111  riot  Hoofs  beci.ine  sniper  nests. 
Backyards  anci  alleys  turned  into  escape 
routes  .iiid  ral'.viii.^  |.o,m.';  for  looters  and 
terrorists 

Though  the  not  are:;  was  mainly  the  juris- 
diction of  Los  Angeles'  '-lly  police.  Pltchets 
offered  his  !;elicopters  .At  once  the  roofs  and 
alleys  could  be  seen  Police  could  move  into 
dark  corners  without  meeting  unexpected 
b-.illets  -Mobs  (  ould  be  '-potted  even  as  they 
formed.  The  whlriybird  jjatrol  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  brintuii-.:  about  evcntu.tl 
control 

Now  SherlfT  Pitchess  was  ture  the  choppers 
could  help  coiitrol  crime  ui  cities  But  where 
would  the  n:ioney  come  irom  for  :i  test? 

Coincldcntally,  the  N'.itional  C'rinie  C mi- 
inissioii  had  Just  filed  a  report  that  shocked 
President  Johnson.  Crime  was  mounting 
about  .six  nines  as  lust  as  the  popul.aicn  w;.s 
crrowlng.  Tlierc  was  n  murder  every  hour.  ■■: 
rape  every  twenty-three  minutes,  a  '.jur-'lary 
'•very  twenty-seven  :  cconds.  The  nation's 
ilreets  were  un-alc  Police  fcrces  no  lontrrr 
h:id  ilie  maiipjwer  or  the  meth.cds  to  protect 
all  citizens  eitcctively. 

Quickly  C-iigress  .ippr..pri,aed  ^7  iniUion 
to  enable  the  Deparin.ciit  ol  Justice  10  seek 
new  ideas  .11  cnmelighting  Sheriff  Pitchess 
hurried  to  Washington  with  his  helicopter 
plan.  The  new  Ofticc  of  Law  Enforcement 
.Assistance  gave  him  ^159.000  to  try  it. 

I-akewood  was  selected  as  the  cite  for  its 
progresslvcness — its  slogan  Is  "Tomorrows 
City  Today" — and  for  its  .umilarities  to  many 
laedlum-slze  Aiiiencaii  cities  Numbers  were 
painted  on  the  ;trects  as  checkpoints  for 
pilots  and  merchauts  were  encouraged  to  buy 
rotating  rooftop  alarm  lights  for  signaling 
.SVty  Knight  in  case  of  trouble.  Hughes  Tool 
Company  otlered  to  lease  three  small  heli- 
copters at  attractive  rates. 

Plans  called  lor  one  bird  to  be  on  duty,  one 
in  reserve,  and  another  111  maintenance.  The 
pilots,  experienced  men  from  the  Sheriff's 
.Aero  Bureau,  would  train  other  pilots.  The 
observers  would  be  Lakewood  patrolmen  who 
would  take  turns  flying  for  three  months  at 
a  time. 

The  first  public  reaction  was  a  wave  of 
complaint  The  chopper  was  too  noisy,  and 
w;is  forced  to  fly  at  1000  feet  until  Hughes 
engineers  could  design  special,  quiet  tail 
rotors   that   reduced   the  sound   to  a   gentle 


buzz.  A  few  people  complained  of  invasion 
of  privacy.  Some  believed  they  were  being 
spied  on  for  minor  Infractions  And  a  few 
times  pilots  had  to  avert  their  eyes  as  suitless 
swimmers  fled  from  backyard  pools 

But  the  complaints  stopped  when  Lake- 
wood  saw  what  Sky  Knight  could  do.  Says 
one  housewife:  "My  luisband  wn.s  on  a  trip 
when  I  woke  to  hear  stninds  at  .1  back 
window  downstairs  I  called  the  Sheriff's 
office,  but  1  knew  it  might  take  ten  min- 
utes for  .1  car  to  rc;ich  me  'Then  I  hciird 
glass  break 

"Seconds  lat.er  I  he.ird  ^'.ky  Knight  very 
close.  Suddenly  its  special  light  made  the 
whole  yard  bright  as  day.  There  was  a  loud 
\  oicc  Irom  a  speaker,  ordering  the  prowler 
not  to  niove.  They  just  hovered  there,  liold- 
ing  the  man  until  radio  cars  <ame  I'll  never 
leel  afraid  to  be  alone  again  " 

.Sky  Knight's  fa.st  resjKinse  i  ;  jjlicnonu'n.il 
and  reassuring.  Its  loncest  response  tunc  m 
L.ikewood  has  been  lour  minutes.  This  wa.s 
'luring  a  contrived  test  in  which  the  pilot, 
taking  a  break  on  the  trro\ind.  was  called  \>> 
the  farthest  corner  of  town  Hesixinse  usually 
takes  less  tlian  two  minutes 

When  it  can.  the  helicopter  responds  to 
cvi'ry  police  call.  It  h.i.s  proven  a  potent  b.ick- 
siop  lor  the  officer  on  the  irround.  One  night 
Lie. .tenant  Claude  Cooper  an.swered  a  call 
o^.\  a  bar  fight.  He  wmtihed  tl."  lone  officer 
enter  and  hovered  above,  w.'dting  •^or  an  all- 
clear.  But  the  officer  never  reached  his  car 
with  the  troublemaker,  lor  an  angry  mob 
.  iirround  !ilm  in  the  !>arking  lot,  .Some  of  'he 
pe'.iple  picked  up  rocks. 

Quickly  Cooper  radioed  lor  l.elp  Then, 
dropping  to  tl-.ree  hundred  feet  l,e  .-witclied 
on  his  light,  which  cm  illuminate  a  qn.irter 
of  .1  block  to  reading;  brilliance,  Throuuii  'he 
public  addre-s  system  the  ob.server  firdercd 
the  crowd  to  disperse.  When  the  people  stared 
up  but  ('.id  not  move.  Cooper  .^imply  settled 
directly  toward  ihem,  big  bhtdes  whirling. 
.  i.ii  they  r.ai, 

■  We've  used  the  same  tcchi.ioue."  savs 
Ci/oper,  "to  break  up  a  number  of  dlsturb- 
tices.  such  as  i-'ang  hght."-  It  isn't  Just  the 
1)1. ides  that  t!et  them  either.  Thev  know 
\f  c;in  see  each  individual  and,  in  many 
ca -es.  record  Lim  on  videotape.  And  they 
know  we  arc  armed  and  t}iat  they  can  be 
i.red  upon  from  .above" 

Sky  Knight's  backstoppmg  .icticn  .lUows 
!"ewer  men  to  handle  r!:,ky  or  difficult  situa- 
tions. On  a  hurs-Iary  call  it  can  trtiard  all 
exits  Irom  a  btiildine  and  (heck  the  roof,  to 
which  burglars  often  retreat  To  seek  out  a 
prowler,  who  might  be  just  a  rre.nk  but  who 
itlso  inight  be  a  burglar  or  a  rapist.  Sky 
Ki.ight  can  sweep  up  and  down  a  block  'with 
its  searchlight,  illuminating  every  corner  of 
tiark  backyards  while  prc.-und  Cifficers  wait  to 
be  'Urected  to  the  man. 

The  helicopter's  ability  to  observe  has  .-  ur- 
l)ri5ed  even  its  backer.-.  For  example,  at  patrol 
altitude  observers  can  recognize  a  lost  child 
by  his  clothing.  Thev  have  fouiid  many 
youngsters  in  spots  hidden  from  the  street, 
such  as  luniber  yard.s  and  iactcry  prounds. 

If  a  child  does  not  appear  quickly,  ."-^ky 
Knight  bwincs  over  the  neijjr.borhood,  its 
speaker  blaring  his  name  and  deEcrlption.  At 
once  a  cordon  01  ir.cthers  is  on  the  ..lert.  If 
this  falls,  the  copter  may  shiwly  land  ;n  a 
vacant  lot.  drawing  every  rhild  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  on  the  liunt.  More  th.in  (^nce  the 
missing  youncstcr  ha,'i  turned  up  in  the 
crowd  around  the  pilot 

Sky  Knight  sees  much  even  \r^  the  dark. 
Recently,  an  all-night  dairy  reported  a  hold- 
up. The  man,  vaguely  described,  liad  left  on 
f<X)t.  In  a  minute  Sky  Knight  was  circling 
the  area. 

The  observer  noted  only  a  car  with  it^ 
lights  out  snaking  tnrough  the  parking  lots 
of  an  apartment  complex.  Reaching  the 
street,  its  lights  went  on  and  it  begain  an 
odd  wandering  course. 

With  no  better  lead.  Sky  Knight  followed 
for  half  £.n  hoiu-,  keeping  ground  units  con- 
stantly aware  of  activities    The  su.spect  then 


cagily  threaded  his  way  tow.ird  home  iiefore 
he  could  reach  that  haven  with  his  loot,  radio 
cars  surrounded  him. 

.Sky  Knight  is  the  most  effective  '  tail  "  po- 
lice have  ever  known.  It  has  never  lo.st  ■>. 
suspect  In  one  case  deputies  had  been  hunt- 
ing a  miuster  lence  lor  months  They  knew 
he  botight  and  sold  stoieii  ]ir(ji)erty  in  \i\\v.e 
<iuantities.  but  they  had  no  clue  to  liis  iden- 
tity or  the  IcK-'atioii  ol  his  warehouse, 

Ihen  came  a  tip  on  the  burgl.iry  of  .1  store- 
house ol  premium-stamp  merchandi-e.  .Sky 
Knight  .-tood  by  on  the  ground  near  the 
warehou-e  while  the  thieves  loaded  a  ulant 
trailer  When  the  truck  moved.  Sky  Knight 
tCK)!;  off  .md  lollowed.  directing  ground  units. 

Repeatedly  the  thieves  u.sed  lrick.s  th.it 
wo'uld  h  ive  made  following  cars  turn  off  or 
give  them.selvef>  away.  But  Sky  Knight  pur- 
sued almost  lazily.  When  the  truck  reached 
the  fence's  warehouse,  the  chopper's  intense 
light  il.irc-d  and  waiting  officers  look  the 
thieves,  the  fence,  and  the  truckload  of  loot. 

.•-^uch  exploits  have  Impressed  not  only  po- 
lice but  crlmln.Us  as  well.  "Often,"  ;a>s  one 
deputy.  ■  suspe<'Us  are  so  shcxik  in  ,1  .Sky 
Knight  .irrest  th.it  they  blurt  out  every- 
thinf,  .And  .sometimes,  if  they  have  any  ide.a 
that  Sky  Kiil-.tht  is  arotind,  they  just  gue 
up." 

Once  .sky  Knight  responded  1.0  an  alarm 
at  a  (iowntown  stf^re.  After  radioing  gr.''.i)id 
units,  .sky  Knhtht  hovered  above.  Inside  cii-p- 
utles  lound  the  store  maiiiiger  stalling  a 
pa.sser  of  bad  checks.  VViien  the  officers  en- 
tered, the  forger  was  so  .--tartled  that  lie  let 
slip  the  fact  that  he  had  two  i^ccomphces 
i.'i  .1  car  outside 

While  (jiie  deputy  held  the  suspect,  the 
other  looked  out  to  see  the  accomplices  still 
sifing  gloomily  in  the  car.  "You  saw  \is  drive 
up,"  .said  the  surprised  oflflcer.  "How  come 
you   didn't   leave?" 

iJoth  men  merely  li.okcti  up  ,  t  the  hover- 
ing .Sky  Knight  and  shrugged  Where,"  they 
:  a:(i,  "lould  wf  go','" 

.\lmost  from  the  first,  a.s  .Sky  Knight's 
.ichlevements  became  kno'A'ii,  officers  irom 
LakewKXi's  neighboring  cities  .usked  lor  the 
bird's  liclp,  .Old  got  it  But  thl.s  rlid  not  rc- 
ciiice  the  patrol's  effectiveness. 

The  fact  IS."  says  .Sheriff  Pit' hess.  'laat 
Lakewoods  nine  square  miles  proved  jiist  a 
mor.scl  lor  .Sky  Knight  At  the  end  of  uuT  lirst 
year  we  added  live  more  ci'ics  \<,  \\a  beat,  to 
make  a  total  ..f  thlrty-hve  square  miles,  .Still 
the  ablity  of  the  helicopter  was  not  taxed. 
We  ( onclude  it  can  patrol  an  urea  the  size  of 
-Manhattan  or  .S.in  Francisco  In  fact,  'V.'e 
itu'A'  intend  to  p..trol  all  of  L<js  Ar.gelcs  Coun- 
ty";, 4000  square  miles  ..i.ti  seven  millioi'.  pco- 
;4e  with  just  fourteen  helicop'^^rs  in  the  air." 

Los  -Angeles  County  Will  not  be  alone  m 
its  air  war  against  crime.  N<.ir  is  this  kind 
of  patrol  suited  only  to  cities  with  oi'cu 
spaces  and  low  buildings,  as  some  (ibservers 
once  believed.  Chicago  l.ns  now  completed 
tests  of  helicopter  patroUins  and  is  ready- 
ing a  .small  fleet  of  whlrly  birds  to  join  the 
force.  Sa\s  one  Chlcaeo  (.ifficial,  "We  expect 
the  helicopters  to  restore  to  law  enforcement 
the  eclKe  we  have  Ijecn  losing." 

In  Montreal,  jjolicc  laced  with  unusu.diy 
lieavy  traffic  lor  Expo  '67  turned  to  a  lone 
helicopter  to  liandle  tlie  rush  of  autos  and 
trucks.  Tliey  found  that  many  busy  cros.'.ir.crs 
could  l)e  lelt  unattended  by  constables  as 
long  a.'!  the  bird  v.'as  overhead.  Even  on 
traffic  duty,  the  helicopter  j.rovided  .side 
benefits.  When  France's  Premier  de  Gaulle 
came  to  town,  ;  n  angry  pretest  group 
planned  to  block  I1I3  car  -uid  stace  a  demon- 
stration. The  trafiic  chopper  spotted  the  as- 
sembling group  -.11  time  to  call  for  police  to 
tareali  up  the  mob  and  thu^  avoid  an  inter- 
national incident. 

"Tlie  l-.clicopter  does  m;uiy  job.s  'Aell  which 
cannot  be  handled  by  police  on  the  cround." 
says  Montreal's  Inspector  Guy  Toupin, 
"Though  Expo  is  o.'or,  we  still  use  the  ma- 
chine twenty  hours  a  week  at  least   ' 

Even  the  briefest  use  of  a  chopper  seen-..s  to 
convince  local  j^olice,  Hughes,  Hell,  and  other 
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helicopter  manufacturern  have  offered  frre 
test  periods  to  Interest-ed  cities  In  one  of 
these  teets  Kansna  City  Misaonrl.  used  a 
single  chopper  for  sit  days 

ThoMsfh  we  had  studied  the  txm  Ana;«le« 
Sky  KniRht  sav'j  Kan.s.-i.i  City  Police  Chief 
Clarence  Kelly  we  were  .ima/.ed  bv  what  we 
saw  In  lur  uwn  t.  iwn  The  helicopter  han- 
dled everything  from  prowlers  and  accidents 
to  ciu'  thefts  In  a  way  no  ip-ound  unit  could 
possibly  have  wt.rKed 

Then  came  a  bank  robbery  All  we  had 
waa  a  description  of  a  car  Because  it  had 
been  stolen  \  ye:tr  bef'>re  and  wiu!  immedi- 
ately hidden  behind  a  house  neither  we  n<T 
the  FBI  miKht  ever  have  found  It  The  hell- 
copter  plcltpcl  It  up  so  quIcKly  and  easily 
that  the  holdup  men  were  m  custcxlv  wltljln 
twelve  hours  Every  police  force  needs  one  of 
these  aircraft   ' 

Police  m  dozens  of  cities,  from  Honolulu 
to  Trentf>n  New  Jersey,  have  studied  3ky 
Knight  visited  Los  Angeles,  and  included 
helicopters  m  their  budget  requests  The 
question  now  is  how  so<in  wUl  they  get 
them''  For  American  taxpAyers  ChouKh 
quick  to  demand  the  be.st  ;n  police  prot«c- 
tlon,  are  n'>torii>u»ly  siriw  to  provide  the 
money  Ut  p»y  for  it 

Yet  by  acy  3t,indard,  Sky  Knight  ha«  not 
proved  c^.stly  The  helicopters  themselves, 
prcperly  equipped  for  police  work,  cost  a  lit- 
tle more  than  »40  (MX)  each  In  order  to  keep 
one  in  the  air  Los  Ahijeles  County  uses  three 
of  them  for  its  si.x-city  putrol. 

In  more  densely  populated  cities,  the  tab 
would  drop  u.  pennies,  •  says  SherltT  Pltchess 
True  ci«t  may  be  seen  us  tar  less  however 
For  one  thing,  the  chopper  does  f.ir  more 
work  than  a  patrol  car  The  average  car  cov- 
ers about  110  miles  in  a  shift.  Sky  Knight 
covers  more  than  300,  and  sees  eight  times 
113  much 

Lakew'>od  s  assist. int  mayor.  George  Nye. 
reports  that  .iround  »250  000  a  year  in  new 
tiix  revenues  are  now  coming  into  the  city, 
speolflcally  because  the  reduced  crime  rate 
attracted  new  businesses  'Sky  Knight." 
S.IVS  N-.?    ■  h.ia  rt-ully  paid  .'or  itself   ■ 

Sheri.T  Pltche.ss  sees  the  economy  In  sUU 
anr>tner  way  T  is  impossible  '"  he  says,  'to 
put  a  price  on  the  crime  which  was  solved 
or  solved  faster  or  the  one  which  was  not 
committeed  at  a.l  .Above  all.  there  is  no  way 
to  .set  a  value  on  the  prevention  of  crimes 
against  human  beings 

But  even  in  the  coldest  accounting  terms, 
there  la  no  question  m  my  mind  that  the 
helicopters  .ire  pa-.nng  their  own  way  This 
allows  Los  .Angeles  County  to  expand  the 
program  now  that  the  federally  sponsored 
tests  IS  ending  Sky  Knight  remains  the  best 
way  I  Itnuw  to  win  the  w.ir  against  crime 
without  b.inkruptmg  the  tjixp.iver." 


Lawrence  O'Brien 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

'-'F    ':  \l:furm.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T>iur^da\j.  April  11.  1968 

Mr  CUHELAN  Mr  Speaker.  ye.st«rday 
President  Johnson  announced  the  resig- 
nation of  Postmaster  General  La'Mence 
OBnen 

Larry  O'Brien  ha^  served  this  country 
tirelessly  and  extraordinarily  well 
through  7'..  years  uf  ufimatched  legisla- 
tive progress  m  which  he  played  a  major 
role 

As  Postmaster  General  he  proposed 
and  worked  for  an  mdependent  postal 
system  which  would  function  free  of  its 
traditional  bounds  He  has  encouraged 
and  overseen  the  modernization  of  the 
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Post  Office  and  fias  managed  to  keep  the 
mail  moving  despite?  the  massive  in- 
creases In  volume  and  costs 

Larry  O'Brien  lias  been  stanchly  dedi- 
cated t.o  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  the 
country,  and  I  know  he  will  continue  to 
be  so  dedicated  m  wliatfvcr  job  lie  under- 
takes 

He  leaves  the  Government  with  the 
warm  tood  wishes  of  all  of  us  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  the  forthright 
and  Imaginative  manner  m  which  lie  iire- 
.sented  tiie  p<-)stal  budk;et  t<i  our  Treasury- 
Post  Office  Subcnmmitt<'e  on  Appropria- 
tions G(X)d  luck    Lar:  V 


April  11,   l!)ns 


District  Police   Praiaed 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

UF     INDIANA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuT'idav.  April   1 1     1968 

Mr  JACOBS  .Mr  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  performance  of  Wash- 
mgUm  police  during  the  civil  di.sorders 
here  appeared  in  the  April  9  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Titled  Bold  Test— Capital  Police  Try 
Nonviolence,  the  article  by  Saville  R 
Davis  de.scnbed.  a  bold  new  technique — 
comparative  police  nonviolence.'  m 
which,  saving  lives  was  i^iven  priority 
over  .saving  property  ' 

Mr    Davis  noted  that,     militant  Ne- 
groes and  roving  bands,  needing  an  ad- 
versary  and    martyrs    to   inflame   them, 
found  none,  •  and  added,    the  decision  to 
.save  lives  probably  saved  property,  too  " 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  my  colleagues: 
BnLD  Test  Capital  Poi.u  e  Try   Nonviolence 
iBy  Saville  R    Davis) 
Washington  -As  an  exercise  In  riot  con- 
trol It  was  an  outstanding  success  In  saving 
lives. 

The  Negro  Mayor  of  the  nations  capital 
made  the  crucial  decision  to  apply  a  bold 
new  technique — tomparatlve  p<jllce  non- 
violence Saving  lives  was  given  a  priority 
over  saving  property. 

The  police  stayed  largely  out  of  sight  dur- 
ing the  critical  hrst  two  days,  when  the  tone 
■  ind  intensity  of  the  disorders  were  .set  Mili- 
tant Negroes  .ind  roving  bands  needing  .in 
•idversarv  and  martyrs  to  intlume  them, 
lound  none. 

They  did  burn  and  loot,  but  not  as  much 
.as  could  have  been  under  the  circumstances. 
The  decision  to  save  lives  probably  saved 
property,  too. 

It  is  likely — though  conclusions  are  not 
ttrm  at  this  writing-  that  Mayor  W.ilter  E. 
Washington  s  decision  saved  something  even 
more  import.mt. 

The  spurks  that  the  mlllUints  lit  did  not 
Ignite  the  Negro  community  against  the 
white 

There  was  a  lot  of  popular  looting  But  that 
surge  of  ,.nger  and  half-niadness  that  rushed 
through  Newitrk.  N.J..  and  Detroit  last  sum- 
mer, when  Ul-tralned  police  and  national 
guardsmen  let  go  with  saturation  shooting 
and  brutal  intimidation,  was  not  generated 
in  the  Witfihington  ghettos  They  did  not 
turn  against  and  rend  the  white  neighbor- 
hoods which  lay  elegant  and  largely  defense- 
less nearby,  for  the  first  two  days. 

There  was  nothing  to  provoke  them  to  do 
so. 

Soft-spoken  Mayor  Washington,  who  puts 
on  none  of  the  usual  politicians  front,  who 


talks  and  .i<  ts  in  .i  low  key  .iiid  apiiarcmlv 
with  notable  common  sense,  has  had  a  hard 
time  expliilnlng  to  the  kteneral  public  why 
he  virtually  let  the  burning  and  looting 
run  Its  course  But  If  the  present  trends 
continue  he  will  be  ,ible  to  i*ll  the  public 
later  on 

That  there  was  a  remarkable  lack  of  shoot- 
ing and  In  particular  of  the  aggressive  shoot- 
ing which  w;is  the  worst  feature  of  last 
\ear's  riots  Tlie  two  fatalities  ln\ol\lng 
[Xillce  this  time  were  c.ui.'^ed-  subject  to 
fuller  investigation  one  by  accident  and  the 
uther  In  self-defen-w  This  despite  the  ii[>en 
plea  tor  vengeance  through  killing  whites 
that  was  voiced  by  Negro  exlremLst  St<ikfly 
Carmlchael  There  .-.eem  to  have  Iteen  "hly 
four  verUied  ca-ses  wf  sniping,  and  two  un- 
\erlhefl  Three  .snii>ers  were  caught  Never- 
theless, the  ultimate  toll  Wiis  eight  fatilltles. 
and  more  than  tiOO  injured 

rhe  violence,  such  as  it  wa.s.  did  not  boil 
up  out  of  the  ghettos  into  the  prosperous 
white  sections  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
which  could  have  cau.sed  civil  war  (inly 
minor  incidents  took  place  In  the  shopping 
center  downtown  and  In  several  suburlx'- 

D.iiii.ige  to  property  was  much  less  than 
news  ph<itogr;iphs  .ind  teievlshm  moving  pic- 
tures suggest<Ml.  and  less  tlian  the  [xill  of 
sm.'ke  Liver  the  ghettos  lor  two  days  caused 
the  public  to  think  This  can  be  attributed. 
among  other  things  to  the  curious  fact  that 
burning  became  voluntary,  so  to  speak,  when 
the  M.ivor  ilecided  to  keep  the  police  largely 
out  of  ■  ight  during  the  first  critical  48  hours' 
L  Kiting  .uid  burning  were  mt  entirely  un- 
restrained .ArrcsUs  were  m.ide  where  It  could 
be  done  without  creating  serious  tension  or 
confrontation  Indeed,  the  -Mayor  and  his 
aides  specially  publicized  the  tact  that  the 
arrests,  appro.iching  o  000  by  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  were  lar  more  numerous  th.an. 
for  example.  In  the  much  more  serious 
NewMJk  riots  of  la.st  year 

Fires  were  largely  in  retaliation  against 
selected  landlords  or  store  owners  who  were 
considered  to  have  exploited  the  commu- 
nity—  mid  not  against  friendly  Negroes 

There  was  no  general  burning  triggered  by 
the  fury  .irising  out  of  confrontation  witii 
police  and  by  arbitrary  killings. 

In  this  connection  Wiushlngton  now  Ls 
mobilizing  to  help  families  in  nee>d.  There 
are  .sure  to  be  many  But  c  >mpared  with 
the  entire  blocks  leveled  In  nearby  Cam- 
bridge. Md  ,  last  summer,  or  m  the  blg-dty 
riots  of  last  year  there  was  minimal  dam- 
age to  families  and  dwellings  generally.  This 
correspondent  explored  the  centers  of  dam- 
.ige  on  foot,  both  during  one  of  the  fioaks  of 
fire  setting,  and  again  tin  Sunday  .titer  it 
was   over. 

The  living  quarters  that  were  burned  were 
largely  over  stores  that  were  set  on  lire. 
But  the  dramatic  shells  of  gritted  buildings 
that  showed  up  in  pictures  taken  from  hell- 
c(ipters  were  tew.  md  su.pped  at  the  lUleyu 
half  a  block  irom  14th  Street  or  7th  Street. 
Across  the  alleys,  where  the  houses  began, 
there   was   no   tire. 

I  systematically  walked  the  cross  streets 
on  both  sides  of  the  attectcd  areas  on  a  sunny 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  tension  had  van- 
ished, and  life  was  normal.  There  was  not 
a  burned  dwelllns  house  to  be  seen. 

On  this  third  day  the  [iresence  of  GIs  in 
two.  or  patrolling  military  Jeeps,  had  a 
strange  .und  unexcepted  eifect.  It  didn't  ItHk 
like  a  military   occupation  at  all 

These  were  boys  In  battle  dress  with  rifles 
slung  behind,  which  might  have  been  omi- 
nous enough  But  their  aspect  was  :n  .strong- 
est contras-  with  the  professional  police  tna: 
the  residents  of  ghettos  have  come  to  tear 
and  distrust. 

Their  civilian  character  shone  through  the 
rumpled  uniforms.  They  looked  very  young, 
like  the  boys  next  door.  They  had  their  usual 
air  of  deliberate  nonchalance,  combined 
somehow  with  t'iving  an  impression  that  vni 
had  better  not  touch  them    They  were  vei- 
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enins  of  Vietnam,  many  of  them,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  most  militant  .advo- 
cate of  black  ])Ower  wfuild  have  dared  to 
cross  them 

This  has  been  a  rep^irt  on  an  fxijeriment 
m  bettir  methods  of  riot  control.  Many 
lessons  have  been  at  least  partly  learned  since 
the  bitter  dnys  of  last  summer 

But  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  are  a 
number  of  much  deeper  i.ssue.?  thit  it  does 
not  touch.  One  of  them  is  raised  by  the 
question:    what    next' 

Tlic  target  of  the  hard  i  tc  of  militants 
w.ts  to  hurt  white  society,  but  the  pros- 
perous p.irts  <pf  tcwn  were  essentially  un- 
touched. Just  as  I  was  conspicuous  as  a 
white  in  the  i^hetlo.  Neeroes  were  consjiicu- 
ous,  and  likely  to  be  -topped  :ind  questioned, 
v/hen  they  drove  their  cars  into  the  white 
nel'.;hborhoods  outside  The  extremi,--t.s  never 
reached  their  mark.  Instead,  when  the  pall 
of  smoke  lifted  and  eyes  were  no  lonpcr 
smartine.  the  Nepro  are;ts  wore  a  w  vse  mess 
than  before  and  the  white  areas  appeared 
that  much  richer  ..nd  more  remote  by 
contrast. 

It  may  h.ive  developed  that  the  kind  of 
vengeance  advocated  by  the  extremists  is 
imjiractical  Whltey  is  not  ea.slly  put  down.| 
But  W.tshlngton  lias  one  of  the  nation's 
iiighcst  crime  r.ites  .\nd  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital the  mdlenity  of  sei-regatlon  is  drawn 
by  sharp  lines  on  the  city  map — a  |>oIicy  of 
white  ■containment  and  deterrent"  around 
the  ijhettos  The  report  of  the  crime  com- 
mission has  been  largely  netrlected  Commu- 
nication between  the  two  Washlngtons  Is  at 
low  ebb.  except  for  a  kind  of  charlty-after- 
the-rlot.  which  Is  nice  and  helps  the  Ixxly 
but  galls  the  .-pint. 

M  the  frontiers  .  :  the  ghetto  areas,  the 
barriers  are  even  ni-  ic  like  borders  bctv^een 
hostile  countries 


Individual  Privacy 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
hind the  headlines  of  the  .scars  on  our 
cities  and  our  citizen.s.  there  is  a  grow- 
ing concern  in  America  today  with  the 
basic  concept  of  privacy.  Prof.  Charles 
Fried  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  has 
wi-itten  a  highly  interesting  and  highly 
provocative  aiticle  in  the  Yale  Law 
Journal  which  describes  the  theoretical 
uroundwork  on  which  a  fruitful  discus- 
sion of  privacy  can  take  i)lace. 

Monitorinr;  of  iiarolees  is  the  spring- 
board which  propels  Professor  Fried  into 
the  realm  of  i:ihiIosophy.  There  may  be 
some  valid  reasons  for  the  invasion  of 
iirivacy,  as  Professor  Fried  mentions,  but 
they  .should  be  weighed  against  the  ne- 
cessity of  privacy  to  the  conduct  of  nor- 
mal and  meaningful  relations  between 
individuals  as  well  as  the  crucial  relation- 
ship of  man  to  the  state.  Professor  Fried 
c'escribes  how  important  privacy  is  to  our 
humanity  and  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Men  would  value  privacy  even  if  there  were 
nothlne  in  the  world  called  love,  friendship, 
<ir  trust. 

He  further  states  that: 

The  most  complete  form  ol  privacy  is  per- 
haps also  the  most  basic,  as  It  is  necessary  not 
only  to  our  freedom  to  define  our  relations  to 
others  but  also  to  our  freedom  to  define  our- 
selves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  imixirtance  of  Profes- 
sor Fried's  article  should  compel  tliose 
of  us  who  must  decide  what  portions  of 
individual  privacy  can  be  sacrificed  on 
certain  occasions  to  the  public  good  to 
deeply  ponder  the  ranee  of  insights  he 
presents,  I  am  i)leased  to  enter  his  arti- 
cle in  the  REcoRn  at  this  point: 

Privacy 
il5v  Cii.irles  Fried,  profc-s 'r  of  :.i\v    Harvard 
I.  iW  School   A  B   1956  Princeton  University: 
1,1   13.      1960     Columbia      Uii!\ersity;      MA. 
Oxon.  H»61 » 

I  Note — The  mthor  wishes  ;o  express  his 
th  inks  to  the  Editors  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal 
for  their  very  great  understanding  ,ind  skill 
in  helping  him  to  extrlc.ite  the  materuil  lor 
till-  iirticle  from  a  much  longer  work  now  in 
progress,  of  which  the  di.scussion  of  jiriv.icy 
1.^  a  small  part.) 

Privacy  has  become  ihe  object  of  consid- 
erable concern.  The  purely  lortuitous  in- 
trusions inherent  in  a  conip.ict  and  inter- 
related society  have  intiltlpUed.  The  more 
insidious  intrusions  of  mcreusinely  so- 
phisticated scientific  devices  Into  prevlotisly 
iintoxiched  areas,  and  the  burgeoning  claims 
of  jmblic  and  private  ..pencles  to  jiersonal 
inf  rmation.  have  c  realed  .i  new  sense  of 
ii!-?ency  m  defen.se  of  privacy.  The  intensity 
of  the  debates  about  electronic  eavesdropping 
avd  the  privilege  against  .self-inci 'mln.ition 
are  but  two  examples  of  this  urgency. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  not  to  add 
yet  another  concrete  proposal,  nor  even  to 
call  attention  to  yet  another  intrusion  upon 
privncy.  Ratlier  1  ijropuse  to  examine  the 
fouiid.itions  of  the  right  of  privacy— the  rea- 
rortr,  why  men  feel  that  invasions  of  that 
ri'.'ht  injure  them  in  their  very  humanity. 
I 
To  bring  oui  the  special  ijualuy  of  ihe 
concern  over  privacy  1  shall  nrst  put  a  not 
entirely  hypolhetlc.Tl  proposal,  which  should 
serve  to  isolate  from  restrictions  and  Intru- 
.slons  in  general  wh.itever  is  pectiliar  about 
invasions  of  privacy. 

There  are  available  tud.iy  electronic  de- 
vices to  be  worn  on  one's  person  which  emit 
signals  permitting  one's  exact  location  to  be 
determined  by  a  monitor  some  distance 
away.'  These  devices  are  su  small  as  to  be  en- 
tirely unobtrusive:  other  persons  cannot  tell 
th.it  a  subject  is  "wired."  and  even  the  sub- 
ject himself — if  he  could  forget  the  initial 
Installation — need  be  no  more  aware  of  the 
device  than  of  a  small  bandage.  Moreover, 
existing  technology  can  produce  devices 
capable  of  monitoring  not  only  a  person's  lo- 
cation, but  other  significant  facts  about  him: 
his  temperature,  pulse  rate,  blood  pressure, 
the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood,  the  sounds 
in  his  immediate  environment— p.p..  what 
he  says  and  what  is  said  to  him — and  per- 
haps in  the  not  too  distant  future  even  the 
pattern  of  his  brain  waves.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made,  and  is  being  actively  investi- 
gated, that  such  devices  might  be  employed 
in  the  surveillance  of  persons  on  probation 
or  parole. 

Probation  leaves  .-.n  (offender  at  large  In 
the  community  as  an  alternative  to  im- 
prUonment.  and  parole  is  the  release  of  an 
imprisoned  person  prior  to  the  time  that  all 
Justification  for  supervising  him  and  limit- 
ing Ills  liberty  has  expired.  Typically,  both 
probation  and  jiarole  are  granted  subject  to 
various  restrictions.  Most  usually  the  proba- 
tioner or  parolee  is  not  allowed  to  lerive  a 
prescribed  area.  Also  common  are  restric- 
tions on  the  kinds  of  places  he  may  visit — 
bars,  pool  halls,  brothels,  :ind  the  like — or 
the  persons  he  may  ;tssociate  with,  and  on 
the  activities  lie  may  encace  ;n.  The  most 
common  restriction  oi  the  iatter  sort  is  a 
prohibition  on  drinking,  but  .-  nmetimes  pro- 
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b.ulon  and  parole  have  been  revoked  for 
"Inimorallty" — that  is.  intercour.se  with  a 
jierson  other  th.in  a  ^pf1use  niere  :ire  also 
afTirmatlve  conditions.  ,■  iich  as  a  requirement 
that  the  subject  work  refnilarly  in  :',n  .ip- 
proved  employment,  maintain  an  approved 
residence  or  report  regul.irly  to  correctional, 
social,  or  psychlitiic  personnel.  Failure  to 
abide  by  ;uch  conditions  is  thought  to  en- 
dnh'ter  ihe  rehabilit.ition  of  the  Mibject  .mil 
to  Identify  him  us  a  poor  risk. 

Now  the  applicnlion  of  pergonal  nuinitor- 
ing  to  probation  and  |)arole  is  obvious  Vi  i- 
latlons  of  any  one  of  the  conditlon.s  and  re- 
st rlc' ions  could  be  uncovered  imniedi.itely  1  y 
devices  using  present  technology  or  develo]'- 
mcnts  <if  it;  by  the  s:ime  token,  a  wired  tuii- 
jcct  assured  of  detection  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  obey.  Although  monitoring  r- 
admitted  to  be  unusually  intrusive,  it  is 
:,r  'ucd  that  this  jjarticul.ir  use  of  inonltorlnii 
is  entirely  jiroper,  since  it  Ju'tifles  the  re- 
lease of  person^  who  wotild  otherwise  re- 
main in  prLson.  .ind  since  surely  there  i-- 
Uttlp  that  Is  more  intrusive  and  unprlvate 
thaii  a  prison  regime  More  ner.  no  one  h 
obliged  to  sulmiii  to  monliorinit :  an  ofTendi-r 
m:iy  decline  and  wait  in  jtrLson  until  his  seii- 
teiice  has  expired  or  until  he  us  judged  .. 
proper  risk  for  parole  even  without  monitor- 
ing. Proponents  of  monitoring  suggest  tliat 
seen  in  this  v.ay  monit.oring  of  offenders 
subjec:  to  supervl.'-ion  is  no  more  offensive 
th.m  the  monitoring  on  an  entirely  volun- 
tary basis  of  epileptics,  diabetics,  cardiac 
I^nllcnls  and  the  like, 

II 
Much    of    the    discussion    .ibjut    this    and 
.similar     illiough     jierhaps     less     futurlstici 
inciisures    has    jiroceeded    m    a    f raement.'.ry 
way  to  catalogue  the  disadv.mtaees  they  en- 
tail:   the  (laniter  of  the   information   falling 
iiuo  the  wrong  h.mds.  the  opportunity  pre- 
.'ented    for    hara.ssment.    the    inevlt.able    in- 
\olvement  of  persons  as  to  whom  no  txisis  f<ir 
stii>ervlslon   exists,   the   use   of   the   material 
monitored  by  the  government  for  unauthor- 
ized inirposes,  the  danger  to  political  expres- 
.Mon  and  .issoclation.  and  .so  on,=  Such  argu- 
ments are  often  .'UlBclently  compelling,  but 
situ.itions  may  be  envisaged  where  they  .ire 
overridden    The  moniUiring  case  in  some  of 
its  ;i-specus  is  such  a  .situation    And  yet  (-ne 
often   wants   to  say   the   invasion   of   jirivacy 
is  wrong,  intJSlerable,  .Uthough  each  discrete 
objection   can   be   met    The   iea.son   for   this. 
I  submit.  IS  that  privacy  Is  much  more  than 
Ju.st  a  jiosslble  .'■oclal  technique  for  assurlnu' 
this     or     that     substantive     Interest.     .Such 
analyses   of  the  value  of  jirlvacy  often   lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  various  substan- 
tive Interests  may  .after  all  be  protected  as 
well   by  ;ome   other  moans,   or  that  If   they 
cannot  tx;  protecte<l  quite  as  well,  still  those 
other  means  will   do.   given   the   importance 
of     our     reasons     for     \lolatini!     iirlvacy.     It 
is    jUst    because    this    instrumental    analy.<.ls 
makes    privacy    fo    \ulnerable    that    we    leel 
impelled  to  assign  to  privacy  some  intrinsic 
significance.  But  to  translate  privacy  to  the 
level  i>t  an  intrinsic  valus  might  seem  more 
a  way  of  cutting  off  analysis  than  f>f  carry- 
ing it  forward.  In  this  essay  I  hojie  to  .'how 
that  It  IS  possible  to  discuss  what  it  mean., 
to  accord  to  privacy  such  a  high  status  and 
to  show  why  the  value  of  iirivacy  should  be 
rci'ienized. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  privacy  Is  not  jti:  t 
one  possible  me.nns  among  others  to  mstire 
some  other  value,  but  that  it  Ls  ncce.s.san;y 
related  to  ends  .ind  relations  of  the  most 
fandamental  sort:  respect,  love,  Irlcndship 
and  trust.  Privacy  is  not  merely  a  pciod  tech- 
nique for  furthering  these  fundamental  rela- 
tions: rather  without  privacy  they  are  simply 
inconceivable,  Tliey  require  a  context  of  pri- 
vacy or  the  possibility  of  privacy  lor  their 
existence.  To  make  clear  the  nece.ssity  of 
privacy  as  a  context  for  respect,  love,  friend- 
ship  .and   trust  Is   to  bring  out  also   whv   a 
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threat  to  prlvary  sterns  to  threaten  our  very 
Integrity  aa  persons  To  respect,  love,  trust, 
feel  .^UI action  fur  others  and  to  regard  our- 
selves as  the  ubjects  >f  love  trust  and  affec- 
tion Is  at  the  heart  of  our  notion  of  our- 
selves Its  persona  anionk?  persons,  and  prl- 
viicy  is  the  necessary  atmosphere  for  these 
atcuudea  and  actions,  as  oxyKen  la  for  com- 
bustion. 

tu 
T'le  conception  'if  privacy  .is  a  neceissary 
context  for  love,  friendship  and  trust  de- 
pends on  a  complex  account  of  these  con- 
cepts, and  they  in  turn  depend  on  the  more 
(general  notions  ol  mor;illtv  respect  and  per- 
sonality If  my  sketch  of  ihi.'j  underlying 
perspective  leaves  the  render  full  of  douhts 
and  queries.  I  draw  comfort  from  the  fact 
'.hut  .1  more  elaborate  presentation  of  this 
system  is  m  prokfress  '  I  only  hope  that  the 
sketch  I  give  here  has  sutficlent  coherence 
to  lay  the  basis  f'>r  the  discussion  I'f  privacy 
which  Is  tlie  primary  concern  of  tills  essay. 
Love  frlendslilp  and  tr\ist  are  not  Just 
va»;ue  feelings  or  fmotlons.  they  each  com- 
prLse  a  system  of  dl.sposltlons.  beliefs  and 
attitudes  which  are  irganUed  according  to 
Identifiable  principles  TJuMigh  love  friend- 
ship and  tni.st  airfer  from  each  other  they 
f.ich  5uild  oft  a  ci>mmon  conception  of  per- 
sonality and  Its  entitlements  This  concep- 
tion Is  a  mor.d  conception  of  the  b;ialc  en- 
titlements and  itullcs  of  persons  in  regard  t>i 
e.ich  other,  and  the  structure  of  that  con- 
ception Is  articulated  by  what  I  call  the 
principle  of  mornlity  and  the  correlative 
attitude  of  respect. 

The  view  of  momllty  upon  which  my  con- 
ception of  privacy  rests  Is  vne  which  recog- 
nizes basic  rtghts  in  persons,  rights  lo  which 
all  are  entitled  equally,  by  virtue  of  their 
status  .is  persons  These  rights  are  subject  to 
(luallrtcatlon  ''nly  In  order  to  ensure  ct|ii«l 
protection  of  the  same  rights  In  others  In 
this  sense,  the  view  Is  Kantian;  it  requires 
recognition  of  persons  as  ends,  and  forbids 
the  vjverrtdlng  of  their  most  fundamental 
interests  for  the  purpose  nt  maximizing  the 
happiness  or  welfare  of  nil  It  h:is  received 
contemporary  ex  v  wit  Ion  In  'he  wort  of  John 
Rawls.  who  suiiuning  up  the  fundamental 
interests  of  persons  in  the  term  liberty"  — 
h.Ls  formul.ited  the  maxim  that  social  In- 
stitutions must  'ie  framed  so  .\s  to  entitle 
each  person  to  the  maximum  liberty  com- 
p.itible  with  a  like  liberty  tor  all  • 

The  principle  of  momllty  does  not  purport 
to  represent  the  highest  value  In  a  jierson's 
economy  of  values  and  Interests  It  neces- 
sarily .issumes  that  persons  have  a  variety  of 
substantive  values  and  interests  and  It  Is  con- 
sistent with  .1  large  range  of  ethical  systems 
which  rank  these  •.  alues  vind  Interests  in 
many  'lifferent  ways.  It  functions  rather  as 
a  i-onstralnt  upon  systems  and  orderlngs  gf 
values  .\nd  Interests,  demanding  that  what- 
ever their  content  might  be.  they  may  be 
pursued  .inly  If  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  consistent  with  an  equal  right  of  all  per- 
sons to  a  similar  liberty  to  pursue  their  in- 
terests whatever  they  might  be  TTius  the 
principle  of  morality,  tar  from  representirig 
a  complete  system  ')f  laiues  establishes  only 
the  equal  liberty  of  each  person  to  define  and 
pursue  his  values  free  from  undesired  im- 
pingements by  others  The  principle  of  mo- 
rality establishes  not  a  complete  value  sys- 
teui  but  the  basic  entitlements  of  persuoe 
vls-a-vis  eath  other  ■ 

Correlative  to  this  view  of  morality— and 
indeed  to  any  view  which  recognizes  moral 
entitlements  in  persons — Is  the  concept  of 
respect'  Respect  Is  the  attitude  which  Is 
manifested  when  a  person  observes  the  ixin- 
stralnts  of  the  principle  of  momllty  m  his 
dealings  with  ajiother  person,  and  thus  re- 
spects the  bttslc  rights  of  the  other  Respect 
IS  also  an  attitude  which  may   be  taken  in 
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part  lLS  defining  the  ct>ncept  of  a  person  [)er- 
sorLs  are  those  who  are  i>bllged  to  observe  the 
constnunta  of  t^e  principle  of  morality  in 
their  dealings  with  i-nch  other.'  and  thus  to 
show  re«p«yt  towiu^ls  each  'rther'  Self- 
rewpect  Is  then  the  attitude  by  which  a  [>er- 
son  believes  himself  to  be  entitled  to  be 
treated  by  other  persons  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  morality. 

The  principle  of  monillty  ,ind  Its  correla- 
tive, rcsf>ec!  lie  .it  the  b<itt«>m  of  our  con- 
ception of  Justice  and  fair  play.  :is  moral 
philosophers  have  convlnclnglv  argued  Per- 
haps less  obviously,  they  play  an  lm|x>rtant 
part  in  our  concepts  of  love  friendship  and 
trust"  It  is  my  thesis  that  an  essential  f>art 
of  the  morality  which  underlies  these  rela- 
tions la  the  constr.ilnl  of  respect  for  the  pri- 
vacy of  all.  by  state  and  citizen  alike 


There  can  be  no  thought  of  counting  on  an 
accepted  core  of  meaning  in  developing  the 
concept  of  love  What  I  sny  about  love  there- 
fore •.■*nnot  be  taken  as  expressing  a  syn- 
thesis of  all  that  h^vs  plausibly  been  thought 
and  said  on  the  subject  Nevertheless  itn  im- 
portant tradition  of  thought  about  love  holds 
that  It  Is  a  necessary  feature  of  that  emo- 
tion that  the  beloved  person  be  valued  for 
his  own  sake,  .uid  not  on  account  of  some 
.attribute  or  product  "'  This  aspoct  of  love 
corresponds  to  the  resp«^rt  which  we  me  obli- 
gated to  .'tccord  Piwh  other  But  morality  re- 
quires impartial  respect:  love  surely.  Is  not 
.-.o  impartial  Tl-ie  respect  required  by  mo- 
rality IS  a  necessary  condition  for  love;  It  Is 
not  sulllclent  The  further  element  Ln  love  Is 
a  spontaneous  relinquishment  ot  certain  en- 
titlements of  one's  own  to  the  beloved,  a 
free  ind  generous  relinquishment  Inspired  by 
a  regard  which  goes  beyond  impartial  re- 
spect But  a  sense  of  freedom  and  generosity 
depends — loglcxilly  depends  on  a  sense  of 
the  secure  possession  of  the  claims  one  re- 
nounces >uid  the  gifts  one  bestows  I  shall 
.krgue  that  the  nature  of  the  gifts  of  love  and 
friendship  is  such  that  privacy  is  necessary 
to  provide  one  important  aspect  of  security. 
This  .iccotint  has  emph.isi.4ed  the  necessity 
to  love  of  a  Voluntary  relinquishment  of 
rights  But  love  Is  not.  of  course,  so  negative 
nor  so  one-sided  Persons  love,  hoping  to  be 
loved  In  return  and  thus  the  fulfilled  form 
i>f  the  relationship  is  one  of  mutual  relin- 
quishment of  entitlement,  but  not  simply  of 
relinqulahment.  The  fulfilled  form  Is  the  mu- 
tual relinquishment  of  rights  In  favor  of  new, 
shared  Interests  which  the  lovers  create  and 
value  as  the  expression  of  their  relationship 
Thus  love  Is  an  active  and  creative  rclatl<jn- 
shlp  not  only  of  reciprocal  relinquishment 
but  reclprocaJ  support  as  well  The  structure 
of  this  reciprocal  relationship  Is  complex  and 
elusive,  and  I  shall  not  analyze  It  further 
here  For  present  purposes  It  Is  sufficient  to 
see  'hat  the  gift,  the  relinquishment.  Is  log- 
ically prior  to  the  relationship  which  re- 
quires It:  and  If  privacy  Is  npcesBary  to  the 
first.  It  Is  neceaeary  to  the  second 

Friendship  dlfTers  from  love  Largely  In  the 
degree  of  absorption  in  the  relationship  and 
of  the  significance  which  the  relationship  h:is 
In  the  toi^ii  economy  of  a  person's  life  and 
Interests.  Allowing  for  these  differences  of 
degree,  love  .md  friendship  :ire  doe*  In  that 
they  have  a  similar  relation  to  the  more  gen- 
eral concepts  of  morality  and  respect.  And 
that  similar  relation  Is  all  that  I  propose  here 
concerning  friendship 

Intuitively,  trust  is  an  attitude  of  expec- 
tation atx>ut  another  person  But  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  see  it  as  simply  a  recognition 
of  a  disposition  in  another  and  a  reliance  that 
he  will  act  In  accordance  with  thai  dlspocl- 
tlon  =  To  t>e  sure  we  have  expressions  such 
as  trust  him  to  do  tnat."  where  "fiaf"  may 
be  a  '.lie  deed  which  we  know  to  be  m  char- 
acter for  rhiit  t>erson.  or  perh.ips  a  fit  of 
sneezing  during  a  grand  evening  at  the  opera 
on  the  part  of  a  person  given  to  sneezing 
When  m  clot>e  proximity  to  perfumed  ladies. 
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But  these  usages  :u-e  ironical.  Although  trust 
has  to  do  with  reliance  on  a  dlspiwltlon  of 
another  person.  It  Is  reliance  on  a  disposition 
of  .1  spe^-i.il  .sort  the  dlsp>T«t1tlon  to  act  mor- 
ally, to  deal  fairly  with  others,  to  live  up  to 
one's  undertakings  and  so  on  TTiUs  to  trust 
another  Ls  lirst  of  all  to  exf>ect  him  lo  accept 
the  principle  of  morality  In  his  dealings  with 
you.  to  respect  your  sUilus  as  a  person,  your 
personality. 

Trust,  like  love  and  friendship,  is  In  its 
central  sense  a  relation  it  Is  reciprocal  F.ilr- 
ness  does  not  require  that  we  sacrifice  our 
Interests  for  the  sake  of  those  who  .are  nut 
willing  to  show  us  a  similar  forbe  irnncc 
Thus  as  to  those  who  do  not  accept  morallt'.-. 
who  are  wicked  and  deceitful,  the  occasion 
for  trust  does  not  arise  We  do  not  trust 
them,  and  they  h.ive  no  reason  to  trust  us  in 
the  full  sense  of  a  relationship  <.f  mutuU 
expectation,  for  our  posture  towards  them  is 
not  one  <if  cooperative  mutual  forbearance 
but  of  defensive  watchfulness  Tlius  not  onlv 
can  a  thoroughly  untrustworthy  person  not 
be  trusted;  he  cannot  trust  cnhers.  f.ir  ho 
l3  disabled  from  entering  into  the  relations 
of  volunt  iry  reciprocal  forbearance  for  mu- 
tual advant-age  which  trust  coaslsts  of  At 
most  an  untrustworthy  person  can  pre<Urt 
more  or  less  accurately  how  .uiother  will  be- 
have, but  the  behavior  he  predicts  will  not 
arise  out  of  a  relation  of  mutual  respe<-t 
which  each  party  has  for  the  personality  of 
the  other  and  a  reciprocal  willingness  to 
work  together  according  to  the  constraints  of 
morality 

Trust  Is  like  love  and  frlend-shlp  In  !h  it 
It  Is  a  "free"  relatl<nishlp.  Morality  does  not 
require  that  we  ent^r  Into  relations  of  trust 
with  our  fellow  men  But  trust  dlfTers  from 
love  ur  frlcndiihlp  In  that  It  Is  not  al'ways  :i 
relation  we  seek  simply  for  us  own  sake  It 
Ls  more  functional  Persons  build  relations 
on  trust  in  !>art  because  such  relations  are 
useful  to  accomplish  other  ends  i  In  a  sense 
love  and  friendship  are  needed  for  the  pur- 
suit of  ends  too.  but  they  -.ae  ends  that  arl.se 
out  of  the  relationship  Itself,  and  .tre  shared 
In  It  >  However,  the  other  ends  never  dom- 
inate entirely:  they  may  be  atUJnable  ulili- 
ou:  genuine  trust,  and  the  recourse  to  trust 
Ls  then  an  Independent  and  concurrent  af- 
firmation of  respect  for  .human  jiersonallty 
So,  whether  :is  individuals  or  as  st«ates.  we 
conduct  our  business  when  we  can  on  the 
b.-uslfi  of  tx\i.st,  not  Just  because  it  Is  mote 
efficient  to  do  so — It  may  not  be — hut  be- 
cause we  value  the  relations  built  I'n  trust 
for  their  own  sake  Finally,  trust  is  al.so  less 
intrusive  than  love  or  friendship  Trust  can 
be  limited  to  the  partlcul.ar  matter  at  hand, 
and  docs  not  imply  a  dlsp)OEltlon  to  set-k 
more  :uid  more  mutually  fhared  ends.  Thus, 
one  can  trust  pers<5ns  for  whom  one  l.as 
neither  love  nor  liking,  although  friendship 
and  love  Imply,  at  least  In  the  standard 
cases,   trust   as   well 

v 
Privacy  is  cloeely  implicated  in  the  notions 
of  respect  and  self-res[)ect,  and  of  love, 
friendship  and  trust  Quite  apart  from  any 
phllo6<jphic.al  .inalysis  this  is  intuitively  ob- 
vious In  this  section  I  sh.ill  try  to  make  the 
connection  expUcit  In  general  It  is  my  'hesis 
that  m  develof)ed  social  contexts  love,  friend- 
ship and  trust  are  only  possible  if  persons 
enjoy  and  accord  to  each  other  a  certain 
measure  of  privacy. 

It  Is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  sharpen  the 
Intuitive  concept  of  privacy.  As  a  first  ap- 
proximation, privacy  seems  to  be  related  to 
secrecy,  to  limiting  the  knowledge  of  others 
about  oneself.  This  notion  must  be  refined. 
It  Is  not  true,  for  Instance,  that  the  less 
that  IS  known  about  us  the  more  privacy  we 
have.  Privacy  is  not  simply  an  absence  of 
Information  about  us  In  the  minds  cf  others; 
rather  It  Is  the  control  we  have  over  liiforma- 
tiou  about  ourselves. 

To  refer  for  instance  lo  the  privacy  of  a 
lonely  man  on  a  desert   island  would  be  lo 
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engage  In  Irony.  The  person  who  enjoys  pri- 
vacy is  able  to  grant  or  deny  access  to  others. 
Even  when  one  considers  private  situations 
into  which  outsiders  could  not  possibly  in- 
trude, the  context  Implies  some  alternative 
situation  where  the  Intrusion  is  possible.  A 
intin's  house  may  be  private,  for  Instance, 
hut  that  Is  because  it  Is  constructed — with 
doors,  windows,  window  shades — to  allow  it 
to  be  made  private,  and  because  the  law 
entitles  a  man  to  exclude  unauthorized  per- 
sons .And  even  the  remote  vacation  hide- 
away is  private  Just  because  one  resorts  to 
it  In  order — in  jjart — to  preclude  acce.ss  to 
unauthorized  persons 

Privacy,  thus.  Is  control  over  knowledge 
about  oneself  But  If  Is  not  simply  control 
over  the  quantity  of  information  abroad; 
there  are  modulntions  in  the  quality  of  the 
knowledge  as  well  We  may  not  mind  that  a 
person  knows  a  general  fact  about  us,  and 
yet  feel  (jur  privacy  invaded  if  he  knows  the 
details  For  Instance,  a  casual  acquaintance 
may  comfortably  know  that  I  am  sick,  but  It 
would  violate  my  privacy  if  he  knew  the 
nature  of  the  Illness  Or  a  good  friend  may 
know  what  particular  Illness  I  am  suffering 
from,  but  It  would  violate  my  privacy  If  he 
were  actually  to  witness  my  suffering  from 
some  symptom  which  he  must  know  is  asso- 
ciated with   the  disease" 


There  are  reasons  other  than  its  relation 
to  love,  friendship  and  trust  why  we  value 
privacy.  Most  obviously,  privacy  In  Its  dimen- 
sion of  control  over  information  is  an  aspect 
of  personal  liberty.  Acts  derive  their  mean- 
ing partly  from  their  social  context — from 
how  many  people  know  about  them  and  what 
the  knowledge  consists  of."  A  reproof  admin- 
istered out  of  the  hearing  of  third  persons 
may  be  an  act  of  kindness,  but  If  admin- 
istered In  public  It  becomes  cruel  and  degrad- 
ing. Thus,  for  Instance,  if  a  man  cannot  be 
sure  that  third  persons  are  not  listening — 
If  his  privacy  Is  not  secure — he  Is  denied 
the  freedom  to  do  what  he  regards  as  an 
act  of  kindness. 

Besides  giving  us  control  over  the  context 
In  which  we  act.  privacy  has  a  more  defen- 
sive role  In  protecting  our  liberty.  We  may 
wl.sh  to  do  or  say  things  not  forbidden  by 
the  restraints  of  morality,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  unpopular  or  unconventional. 
If  we  thought  that  our  every  word  and  deed 
were  public,  fear  of  disapproval  or  more 
tangible  retaliation  might  keep  us  from 
doing  or  saying  things  which  we  would  do 
or  say  If  we  could  be  sure  of  keeping  them 
to  ourselves  or  within  a  circle  of  those  who 
we  know  approve  or  tolerate  our  tastes. 'f' 

For  these  important  reasons,  among 
others,  men  would  value  privacy  even  if 
there  were  nothing  In  the  world  called  love, 
friendship  or  trust.  These  reasons  support 
the  famllLar  arguments  for  the  right  of  prl- 
\  acy  Yet  they  leave  privacy  with  less  se- 
curity than  we  feel  It  deserves;  they  leave  It 
vulnerable  to  arguments  that  a  particular 
Invasion  of  privacy  will  secure  to  us  other 
kinds  of  liberty  which  more  than  compen- 
sate for  what  IS  h)st.  To  present  privacy  then, 
finly  as  an  aspect  of  or  an  aid  to  general 
liberty,  is  to  miss  some  of  its  most  signifi- 
cant differentiating  features.  The  value  of 
title  to  control  of  some  Information  about 
ourselves  Is  more  nearly  absolute  than  that. 
For  privacy  is  the  necessary  context  for  rela- 
tionships which  we  would  hardly  be  human 
if  we  had  to  do  without — the  relationships 
of   love,   friendship  and  trust. 

Love  and  friendship,  as  analyzed  here,  in- 
volve the  initial  respect  for  the  right*  of 
others  which  morality  requires  of  everyone. 
They  further  Involve  the  voluntary  and 
spontaneous  relinquishment  of  something 
between  friend  and  friend,  lover  and  lover. 
The  title  to  Information  about  oneself  con- 
ferred by  privacy  provides  the  necessary 
something.  To  be  friends  or  lovers  persons 
must  be  intimate  to  some  degree  with  eacb 
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other.  But  intimacy  is  the  sharlns;  of  infor- 
mation .about  one's  actions,  beliefs,  or  emo- 
tions which  one  does  not  share  with  all  and 
which  one  has  the  right  not  t<i  share  with 
anyone.  By  conferring  this  right,  privacy 
creates  the  moral  capital  which  we  spend  In 
friendship  and  love 

The  entitlements  of  privacy  are  not  just 
one  kind  of  entitlement  among  many  v^hich 
a  lover  can  surrender  to  show  his  love  Love 
or  friendship  can  l)e  partially  expres.sed  by 
the  gift  of  other  rights—  gifts  of  property  or 
of  Service  But  these  gifts,  without  the  inti- 
macy of  shared  private  inforni:itlon.  cannot 
alone  constitute  love  or  Irlendshlj).  The  man 
who  Is  generous  with  his  po.sses,sions.  but 
not  with  himself,  can  hardly  be  a  friend, 
nor-  and  this  more  clearly  .shows  the  neces- 
sity of  privacy  for  love-  can  tlio  man  who, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  .shares  every- 
thing about  hlmsell  witli  tlie  world  indis- 
criminately. 

Privacy  is  essential  X-o  friendship  and  love 
in  another  respect  besides  i)ro\iding  what  I 
call  "moral  capital"  The  rights  of  prhacy 
are  among  those  biisic  entitlements  which 
men  must  respect  in  each  other:  and  mtitual 
respect  Is  the  minimal  precondition  for  love 
and  friendship. 

Privacy  also  provides  the  means  for  modu- 
lating those  degrees  of  friendship  which  fall 
short  of  love.  Few  persons  have  the  emo- 
tional resources  lo  be  on  the  most  Intimate 
terms  with  all  their  friends  Privacy  grants 
the  control  over  Information  which  enables 
us  to  maintain  degrees  of  Intimacy.  Thus 
even  between  friends  the  restraints  of  pri- 
vacy apply;  since  friendship  Implies  a  volun- 
tary relinquishment  of  private  Information, 
one  will  not  wish  to  know  what  his  friend  or 
lover  has  not  chosen  to  share  with  him.  The 
rupture  of  this  balance  by  a  third  party — 
the  state  perhaps — thrusting  Information 
concerning  one  friend  upon  another  might 
well  destroy  the  limited  degree  of  Intimacy 
the  two  have  achieved. 

Finally,  there  is  a  more  extreme  case  where 
privacy  serves  not  to  save  something  which 
will  be  "spent"  on  a  friend,  but  to  keep  It 
from  all  the  world.  There  are  thoughts  whose 
expression  to  a  friend  or  lover  would  be  a 
hostile  act,  though  the  entertaining  of  them 
Is  completely  consistent  with  friendship  or 
love.  That  Is  because  these  thoughts,  prior  to 
being  given  expression,  are  mere  unratified 
possibilities  for  action.  Only  by  expressing 
them  do  we  adopt  them,  choose  them  as  part 
of  ourselves,  and  draw  them  Into  our  rela- 
tions with  others."  Now  a  sophlstlcat-ed  per- 
son knows  that  a  friend  or  lover  must  enter- 
tain thoughts  which  if  expressed  would  be 
wounding,  and  so — It  might  be  objected — 
why  should  he  attach  any  significance  to 
their  actual  expression?  In  a  sense  the  ob- 
jection is  well  taken.  If  It  v«,ere  possible  lo 
give  expression  to  these  thoughts  and  yet 
make  clear  to  ourselves  and  lo  others  that 
we  do  not  thereby  ratify,  adopt  them  a-s  our 
own.  it  might  be  that  in  some  relations  at 
least  another  could  be  allowed  complete  ac- 
cess to  us.  But  this  possibility  is  not  a  very 
likely  one.'"  Thus  this  most  complete  form  of 
privacy  is  perhaps  also  the  most  basic,  as  It  is 
necessary  not  only  to  our  freedom  to  define 
our  relations  to  others  but  also  to  cur  free- 
dom to  define  ourselves  '^  To  be  deprived  of 
this  control  not  only  over  what  "we  do  but 
over  who  we  are  is  the  ultimate  assault  on 
liberty,  personality,  and  self-respect. 

Trust  is  the  attitude  of  expectation  that 
another  will  behave  according  to  the  con- 
straints of  morality.  Insofar  as  trust  Is  only 
instrumental  to  the  more  convenient  conduct 
of  life,  its  purposes  could  be  as  well  served 
by  cheap  and  efficient  surveillance  of  the 
person  upon  whom  one  depends  One  does 
not  trust  machines  or  animals;  one  takes  the 
fullest  economically  feasible  precautions 
against  their  going  wTong.  Often,  however, 
we  choose  to  trust  people  where  It  would  be 
safer  to  take  precautions — to  watch  them  or 
require  a  bond  from  them.  This  must  be  be- 
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cause,  as  I  have  already  argued,  we  value  the 
relation  of  trust  for  lis  own  sake.  It  is  one 
of  those  relations,  less  Inspiring  than  love  or 
friendshl)).  but  also  less  tiring,  through 
which  we  express  our  humanity. 

There  can  be  no  trust  vvhere  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  error  More  specifically,  a  man 
cannot  know  that  he  Is  trusted  unless  he 
has  a  right  to  act  without  constant  survell- 
l.ince  so  that  he  knows  he  can  betray  the 
trust  Privacy  confers  that  essential  right 
And  since,  as  I  have  argued  trust  in  Its  full- 
est -ense  Is  reciprocal ,  the  man  who  cannot 
be  trusted  cannot  himself  trust  or  learn  to 
lr\i.'t  Without  prlv.icv  ,in<l  the  possibility  of 
error  which  it  i)rotect.s  that  aspect  of  his 
hnminlly  is  tlenierl  lo  him, 

VII 

The  previous  sections  have  explored  the 
meaning  of  the  concepl  of  privacy  and  tlie 
siirnlficance  of  privacy  to  the  notion  of  per- 
sonality and  to  the  relations  of  love,  trust 
and  friendship  which  are  in-separable  Irom 
11  The  conclusions  have  been  abstract  and 
eniirely  general  But  the  concrete  expressions 
o!  ))r1vacy  in  particular  societies  and  cultures 
differ  enf)rmously.  It  remains  to  be  shown 
why  such  differences  both  are  to  be  ex- 
pected and  are  entirely  consistent  with  the 
general   conceptions  I  have  put  forward 

In  concrete  situations  and  actual  socie- 
ties, control  over  Information  about  oneself, 
like  control  over  one's  bodily  security  or 
property,  can  only  t>e  relative  and  quali- 
fied As  Is  true  for  proi>erty  or  bodily  se- 
curity, the  control  over  privacy  must  be 
limited  by  the  rights  of  others  And  as  In 
the  cases  of  property  and  bodily  security,  so 
too  with  privacy  the  more  one  ventures  Into 
the  outside,  the  more  one  pursues  one's  other 
InKrests  with  the  aid  of.  In  competition 
with,  or  even  In  the  presence  of  others,  the 
more  one  must  risk  invasions  of  privacy. 
Moreover,  as  with  property  and  personal  se- 
curity. It  is  the  business  of  legal  and  so- 
cial Institutions  to  define  and  protect  the 
right  of  privacy  which  emerges  Intact  from 
the  hurly-burly  of  social  Interactions.  Now 
it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  these  con- 
crete definitions  and  protections,  differing  as 
they  do  from  society  to  society,  are  or  should 
be  strict  derivations  from  general  principles, 
the  only  legitimate  variables  being  differing 
empirical  circumstances  (such  as,  for  in- 
stance, differing  technologies  or  climatic  con- 
ditions) The  delineation  of  standards  must 
be  left  to  a  political  and  social  process  the 
results  of  which  will  accord  with  Justice 
if  two  conditions  are  met:  (1»  the  process 
Itself  is  Just,  that  Is  the  interests  of  all  are 
fairly  represented;  and  (2)  the  outcome  of 
the  jjroce.ss  protects  basic  dignity  ajid  pro- 
vides moral  capital  for  personal  relations 
In  the  form  of  absolute  title  to  at  lea.st 
some  information  about  oneself  " 

The  particular  areas  of  life  which  are  pro- 
tected by  privacy  will  be  conventional  at 
le.^st  In  pari,  not  only  because  they  are  the 
products  of  political  processes,  but  also  be- 
cause of  one  of  the  reasons  we  value  privacy 
Insofar  as  privacy  Is  regarded  as  moral  capi- 
tal for  relations  of  love,  friendship  and  trust 
there  are  situations  where  what  kinds  of  in- 
formation one  Is  entitled  to  keep  to  one- 
self Is  not  of  the  first  Importance.  The  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  there  be  .vottic  Informa- 
tion which  is  protected  ■'  Convention  may 
C}Ulte  properly  rule  In  determining  the  par- 
ticular areas  which  are  prlv.ate. 

Convention  plays  another  more  Important 
role  In  fostering  privacy  and  the  respect  and 
esteem  which  It  protects;  11  designates  cer- 
tain areas,  intrinsically  no  more  private  than 
other  areas,  as  symbolic  of  the  whole  Institu- 
tion of  privacy,  and  thus  deserving  of  pro- 
tection beyond  their  particular  Importance. 
This  apparently  exaggerated  respect  for  con- 
ventionally protected  areas  compensates  for 
the   inevitable   fact   that    privacy   is   gravely 
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com  prom  Ued  m  u\y  concrete  socIhi  -ijstein 
It  IB  c<impr<)ml.'t*<l  by  the  lnevliab;y  lUirt  ut- 
terly Juat  exerclM  of  right*  by  .ither».  it  Is 
eompmnil8e<l  by  the  '|uetitli>n»hlp  but  p^iUt- 
Ically  sanrtloneU  eierclse  of  riKbta  by  others. 
It  18  conipriinUseU  by  ccnauct  whlc  h  isiK'lety 
does  not  cundime  but  which  It  Is  unable  or 
unwllUng  to  furblcj.  and  it  Is  comprt^mlsed 
by  plainly  wrongful  liu;iKluris  and  a^Kres- 
Blona  In  all  thla  hurly-burly  there  Is  a  real 
danKer  that  priviu-y  inlKht  be  crushed  ul- 
together.  j^t  what  wi>uld  be  as  bad.  tl»at  any 
venture  tiutslde  the  most  limited  area  of 
attivlty  WDUld  mean  risking  an  .ilmost  total 
compromise   if  prlvac%' 

Given  these  threats  to  privacy  In  ^neral. 
social  systems  have  given  symbcillc  liup.jr- 
tance  to  certain  cnnventhjnaJly  rleslpnated 
areas  of  privacy  Thus  m  our  culture  the 
excretory  functions  are  shielded  by  more  or 
less  abs'ilutp  privacy,  so  much  ^o  tiiat  situa- 
tion?! in  which  this  privacy  Is  violated  are 
experienced  vs  extremely  'lIstreKslm^.  as  de- 
'ricMn?  from  ones  dlenltv  mil  self-esteem  " 
Bm  therf  d  'ps  net  seem  to  be  uny  reason 
connecte<l  with  the  principles  of  respect 
esteem  and  'he  like  why  'his  would  htive  to 
be  so  and  ne  can  imagine  o>her  cultures 
In  which  it  wrus  not  so  but  where  the  same 
srmboHf  privacy  wa.'s  .ittache<l  to  ■,av  eatlni; 
and  flrlrrtMnt!  »  There  ire  other  more  subtly 
modulBte<l  symbolic  ureas  of  privacy,  some 
of  which  meri,'e  Into  what  I  call  HUtwtKntlve 
privacy  ithat  Is,  ireaa  where  privacy  does 
protect  substantial  interests i  The  very  cc«n- 
plex  norms  of  privacy  atxut  m.ittcrs  of  sex 
and   health   are   <ood   .-xamples 

An  excellent,  very  dltferent  sort  of  exam- 
ple of  a  contingent,  symbolic  recognition  of 
an  .^rea  of  privacy  as  an  expression  of  respect 
for  personal  tnteifrtty  is  the  pru  liege  against 
self-lncrlminailon  and  the  associated  doc- 
trines denying  offlclals  the  power  :o  compel 
other  iclnds  of  Information  without  some 
explicit  warrant  By  ficcirdlng  the  privilege 
as  fully  as  u  ditett.  our  s(<-ieiy  affirms  the 
extreme  value  of  the  Individual's  control 
over  Information  about  hlm-self  T.i  be  sure. 
prying  into  a  mans  personal  "itTalrs  by  ask- 
ing questions  of  others  or  by  observing  him 
Is  not  prevented  by  the  privilege  Ilather 
It  la  the  point  if  the  privilege  that  .i  man 
cannot  be  ro-ce«l  to  make  public  Information 
about  hlmse  f  Thereby  his  sense  of  control 
over  what  ot.iers  know  of  him  Is  dgnltlcant- 
!y  enhanced,  even  If  other  wurces  nf  the 
same  informa'lon  exist  Without  his  cc»)pera- 
tlon,  the  ither  .-iources  fire  necessarily  in- 
complete, since  he  himself  Is  the  inly  in- 
eluctable witness  to  his  own  present  ;ife. 
public  or  private.  Internal  or  manifest,  And 
information  about  himself  which  others  have 
to  give  out  Is  In  one  sense  infurmatloq  over 
which  he  has  already  relinquished  control 

The  prlvUege  :s  contingent  .^nd  iynxtxjilc 
It  ;s  p.irt  of  n  whole  structure  of  rules  by 
which  there  Is  created  .in  Institution  of 
privacy  sufBclent  to  the  sense  of  re«pect. 
triLst  ind  intimacy  It  Is  contingent  In  that 
It  cannot.  I  believe  be  shown  tlmt  soma  piir- 
tlcular  set  of  rules  is  neces-sary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  institution  of  prlvjvcy  It  is 
symtx>llc  because  the  exercise  of  the  pnrile^e 
provides  a  striking  expression  of  society  , 
willingness  to  accept  •constraints  on  the ^  pur- 
suit of  valid,  perhaps  •••ital  interests  in  order 
to  recogTUze  the  right  of  prlvticy  ,inU  the 
respect  for  the  individual  that  privacy  en- 
tails Conversely,  a  prticeedlns;  in  which  com- 
pulsion is  lirought  to  bear  '.n  an  individual 
to  force  him  to  make  revelations  about  him- 
self provides  a  striking  and  dramatic  In- 
stance of  a  denial  of  Utle  to  txjntrol  informa- 
tion about  oneself,  to  control  the  picture  we 
would  have  ather.  have  of  us  =■  In  thi.^  sense 
such  I  prficedure  quite  rightly  .seems  pro- 
foundly humilliting**  Neverthe'.ess  ;t  1*  not 
clear  Xtj  me  that  a  systenn  Is  unjuat  which 
somecimea  allows  such  njx  Impo6itl<«i. 

In  ciUiing  attention  U)  ibe  symbolic  .L$pect 
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of  iome  lU-nis  of  prlviuy  I  uo  n.H  meun  to 
minimize  their  lnip.>rtance  On  Uie  trinlrary. 
they  are  lilKhly  slgiiiflcant  .ls  i-xpre«aion,s  of 
respect  for  others  In  a  general  situation 
where  much  Lif  wh.U  we  do  U3  each  oUier 
may  signify  a  lack  of  respect  or  at  lea«t 
presents  no  ix-c.ision  :  .r  expre«Uhg  respect 
Tliat  this  18  bO  U  shown  not  so  much  In 
the  occasions  where  Uiese  symlxjllc  con- 
stralniB  ire  observed,  for  they  .kre  part  of 
oiir  system  of  exfiectatlons.  but  where  they 
are  violated  '  Not  only  dtJes  .i  person  (eel 
his  st.uidlng  is  ^-nively  compromised  by  such 
symbolic  violation*,  but  also  tliose  who  wish 
to  degrade  and  humiliate  others  often  chixjse 
Just  such  symbolic  ;gpresslons  and  Invasions 
on  the  Lssumed  though  conventional  area 
ot  prl',  acy 

vni 
Let  us  return  now  to  the  concrete  prob- 
lem of  electronic  monitoring  to  see  whether 
the  .'lyreeoln't  elucidation  of  the  concept  of 
privacy  will  lielp  t<i  establush  on  drmer 
ground  the  intuitive  objection  that  monltor- 
inf,  Ls  an  Intolerable  violation  of  privacy. 
Let  us  consider  the  more  intrusive  forms  of 
monitoring  where  not  only  lociiUon  but  con- 
ver.'satlons  and  perhaps  other  data  are 
monitored 

Obylou.siy  such  a  system  of  monitoring 
draatlcally  curtails  or  eliminates  altfjv'ether 
the  [Kjwer  to  control  Inform.itlon  ;ibout  one- 
self But,  It  might  be  said,  tins  is  not  i 
sigmiicaju  objection  if  we  assume  the  moni- 
tored data  will  go  only  to  authorized  {)er- 
sons-  pnitmtlon  ■>r  parole  offlcers — .ind  c;ui- 
not  be  prejudicial  so  .ong  ivs  the  subject  of 
the  monitoring  Ls  not  violating  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  is  alloiwed  to  be  at 
liberty  But  this  retort  misses  the  Importance 
of  prlvary  .vs  .i  context  for  till  kinds  of  rela- 
tions, rrom  the  moet  intense  to  tfie  mott 
casual  For  .ill  of  these  may  require  a  ivmlext 
of  isi.me  degree  of  itiUniiacy,  ind  intimacy 
LS  in.ide  impotisible  by  monitoring 

It  13  worth   being  more  precise  about  this 
notion    of    Intimacy.    Monitoring    obviously 
presents    vast   opportunities    for   in;Ulce   and 
nUsunderstiLiiillng  on  the  pi\rt  of  authorized 
perstinnel.   tV.r   that   reason   the  subject   has 
reason    to    be    constantly    iipprehenslve    lUjd 
iiUiibited  In  what  he  does    niere  la  iUways  an 
unseen  audience,  which  Ls  the  more  tlircal- 
ening    because    of    the    p<.>stilbllity    that    one 
may  forget  at»out  It  and  let  down  his  guard, 
lis   one   would    not   with   a   visible  audience 
But  even  assunung  the  benevolence  and  un- 
derstanding   of    the    official    audience,    there 
iire    serious    consequences    to    the    fact    that 
no   degree   of   true    intimacy   is   [)t«6lble   for 
the  subjoct.  Privacy  is  utit.  as  we  have  seen. 
Just   a  delenslve   right    It  rather   forms   Uie 
necessary  context  for  the  Intimate  reluUons 
of   love  .Hid   friendship  which  give  our   lives 
much    of    whatever     uarmatlve    value    they 
have    In  the  role  o[  oltlicn  or  fellow  worker, 
one    need   reveal    himself   to   no   greater   ex- 
tent  than  13  necessary  to  display  the  attri- 
butes of  competence  and  morality  approprl-  ■ 
ate  to  those  relations   In  order  to  be  a  friend 
or  lover  one  must  reveal  far  more  of  himself. 
Yet   where  any   intimate   revelation  may   t>e 
heard    by    monlt..>rlng    officials,    it    loses    the 
quality  of  exclusive  Intimacy  re<4ulred  of  a 
gesture  of  love  or  friendship.  ITius  monlUir- 
ing.  in  dej)rlvlng  one  of  privacy,  destroys  the 
possibility  of  bestowing  the  gift  of  Intimacy. 
and  makes   impostible   the  essential  dimen- 
sion Iff  love  itnd  frlciuUhlp 

MoiUtorlng  similarly  undermines  the  sub- 
jects capacity  to  enter  Into  relations  of  trust. 
As  I  analyzed  tnist.  it  required  the  possibil- 
ity of  error  on  the  (kirt  of  the  person  trusted 
The  negation  of  uust  Is  ccjustant  surveil- 
lance— such  as  monitoring — which  minimizes 
the  possibility  of  undetected  default.  The 
monitored  parolee  is  denied  the  .sense  of  self- 
respect  inherent  In  being  trusted  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  has  released  him  More  im- 
portant, monitonng  prevents  the  parolee 
trom  entering  into  true  reiaCion.i  of  trust 
with   persona  in   the  outside  world    An  em- 
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plover  unaware  of  the  monitoring,  who  en- 
trusts a  sum  of  money  to  the  parolee  cartnot 
thereby  grant  him  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  autonomy  which  un  unmonltored  person 
in  the  same  jxjBltlon  would  have  Tlie  pa- 
roU.«  in  a  r&itl  -  if  special  and  ironical-  sense, 
caiiiiot  lie  trusted 

Now  let  us  consider  the  argument  that 
however  Intrusive  monitoring  may  seem,  sure- 
ly prison  life  la  more  so.  In  part,  of  course, 
this  will  be  a  in.itter  of  t.ict  It  in.iy  be  that 
even  :k  reason. ibly  secure  and  well-run  prison 
win  allow  prisoners  oi-caslons  h-r  convers.i- 
tlon  among  themselves,  with  guards,  or  with 
visitors,  which  are  quite  private.  Such  ;i 
prison  regime  would  In  Uiis  respect  be  less 
intrusive  than  monitoring.  Often  prison 
regimes  do  not  allow  even  this,  and  go  far 
toward  depriving  a  jirlsoner  of  any  .sense  of 
privacy:  if  the  cells  have  doors  these  m.iy 
be  equipped  with  peep-holes  But  there  is 
still  an  Important  difference  between  tlils 
kind  of  prison  and  monitoring;  the  prison 
environment  is  overtly,  even  punltlvely  un- 
prlvate  Tlie  contexts  for  rcl.ulons  to  others 
are  obviously  and  dra-stlcallv  dltTercnt  fn.in 
wh.it  they  are  un  the  ■o'.itslde  -  Tills,  it  seems 
to  me.  Itself  protects  the  prisoners  hum.m 
t.rlentatlon  where  monitoring  only  as.salls  It 
If  the  jjrtsoner  has  a  reasonably  developed 
capacity  for  love,  trust  and  friendship  .md 
has  In  f.Tct  experienced  tJes  of  this  .sort,  he 
Is  likely  to  be  strongly  aware  i.it  leiist  for  a 
time)  that  prison  life  ls  a  dra.stlcnlly  differ- 
ent context  from  the  one  m  which  he  en- 
joyed tho.se  relations,  and  this  awareness  will 
militkto  ;icalnst  his  confusing  the  kinds  of 
relations  that  can  obtain  In  a  "total  Institu- 
tion ■  like  a  prison  \i-1th  those  of  freer  .social 
settings  on  the  outside. 

Monitoring,    by   contrast,   alters  only   in   a 
subtle  .ind   unobtrusive  way— though  a  slg- 
nlflcant  one-   the  context  for  relations.  The 
subject  appears  free  to  perform  the  same  ac- 
tl  ins  rts  others    .nd  to  enter  the  same  rela- 
tions,  but  in  fact  an   Important  element  of 
autonomy,    of    control    over    one's    environ- 
ment  Is   missing     he   cannot    be   private.   ."V 
pn.vmer  can  adopt  a  st.tnce  of  withdrawal,  of 
hibernation  .-us  it  were,  and  thus  preserve  his 
sense  of  prlv.icy  intact  to  a  degree.  A  person 
subject  to  monitoring  by  virtue  (f  being  In 
a  free  environment,  dealing  with  people  who 
expect  him  to  have  certain  responses,  capaci- 
ties  and   disposiuons,   is   forced   to  make  at 
least  a  .show  ..f  InUmacy  to  the  persons  he 
works  closely  with,  those  who  would  be  his 
friends,  .aid  so  on    Tliey  expect  these  things 
of  him.   because  he  is  assumed   Ui  have  the 
capacity  and  dlspoeiUon  to  enter  Into  ordi- 
nary rela-lons  with  them.  Yet  if  he  does— if. 
for  instance,  he  enters  into  light  banter  with 
slight  .-exual  overtones  wnth  the  waitress  at 
the  dinner  where  he  eats  regularly  "—he  has 
been   forced   to  violate  hia  own  Integrity  by 
being   forced   to   reveal   to   his   rfflclal  moni- 
tors  even  so  small  an  aspect  of  his  private 
perstmallty.  the  [>ersonality  he  wishes  to  re- 
.'erve  f  >r  persons  t-iwards  whom  he  will  make 
some    gestures    'f    intlmivcv    .ind    friendship 
TlieoreticaKv.  of  ciiiurse    a  monitored  parolee 
might  adopt  the  same  altitude  (.f  withdrawal 
that   a   prisoner   does,    but   In    fact   that   too 
would  be  a  costly  and  degrading  experience 
He  would  be  tempted,  .a.s  in  pri.son  he  wijuld 
not   be.    to   "give   Wmself  .twav'  and   to  act 
like    everyone    else,    .since    m    every    outward 
respect  he  seems  like  everyone  else  Moreover, 
by  withdrawing,  the  person  subject  to  moni- 
toring  would   risk   .seeming  cold,   unnatural, 
odd.   inhuman  to  the  very  jieople  whose  es- 
teem and  affection  he  craves    In  prison  the 
circumstances     dictating     a     reserved     and 
tentatl-e  factde    ire  so  apparent  to  all  that 
.'■dopting   ^uch   ;i   f.icade   Is   no   reflection   on 
the  pr1.soner  s  humanity. 

FTnally.  the  lasldlousness  of  a  technique 
which  forces  a  man  to  betray  himself  In  this 
humiliating  way  or  else  seem  Inhuman  Is 
compounded  when  one  considers  that  the 
subject  Is  also  forced  to  betray  others  who 
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may  become  InUmate  with  him.  Even  persona 
In  the  overt  oppressiveness  of  a  prison  do  not 
labor  under  the  burden  of  this  double 
Ix'lrayal. 

As  against  all  of  these  considerations,  there 
remains  the  argument  that  so  long  as  moni- 
toring depends  on  the  consent  of  the  sub- 
ject, who  feels  It  Is  preferable  to  prison,  to 
close  otT  this  alternative  In  the  name  of  a 
morality  so  Intimately  concerned  with  liberty 
Is  .ibsurd  This  argument  may  be  decisive; 
I  am  not  at  all  confident  that  the  alterna- 
tive of  monitored  release  should  be  closed  off. 
My  analysis  does  show,  I  think  that  It  in- 
volves costs  to  the  prl.soner  which  are  easily 
overlooked,  that  on  Inspection  It  Is  a  less  de- 
sirable alternative  than  might  at  first  appear. 
Moreover,  monitoring  presents  systematic 
dangers  to  potential  subjects  as  a  class.  Its 
availability  as  a  compromise  between  condi- 
tional release  and  continued  Imprisonment 
may  lead  officials  who  are  In  any  doubt 
whether  or  not  to  trust  a  man  on  parole  or 
probation  to  assuage  their  doubts  by  resort- 
ing to  monitoring. 

The  seductions  of  monitored  release  dis- 
guise not  only  a  cost  to  the  subject  but 
to  society  as  well.  TTie  discussion  of  trust 
should  make  clear  that  unmonltored  release 
Is  a  very  different  experience  from  monitored 
release,  and  so  the  educational  and  rehabili- 
tative effect  of  unmonltored  release  Is  also 
different.  Unmonltored  release  affirms  In  a  far 
more  signlhcant  way  the  relations  of  trust 
between  the  convicted  criminal  and  society 
which  the  criminal  violated  by  his  crime  and 
which  we  should  now  be  seeking  to  reestab- 
lish. But  trust  can  only  arise,  as  any  parent 
knows,  through  the  experience  of  being 
trusted. 

iz 
The  discussion  of  privacy  In  this  essay  hae 
explored  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
concept  It  reveals  privately  as  the  aspect  of 
social  order  by  which  persons  control  access 
to  Information  about  themselves.  How  this 
control  Is  granted  to  Individuals  and  the 
means  for  bringing  about  the  social  struc- 
tures which  express  the  notion  of  privacy 
have  not  been  of  direct  concern.  Clearly 
many  of  the  social  structures  by  which  per- 
sons express  their  respect  for  the  privacy  of 
others  are  Infoimal  and  Implicit.  Tlie  sanc- 
tions for  violating  the  expectations  set  up  by 
those  structures.  If  they  exist  at  all,  are 
often  subtle  and  Informal  too.  But  legal  rules 
also  play  a  large  part  In  establishing  the 
social  context  of  privacy.  These  rules  guaran- 
tee to  a  person  the  claim  to  control  certain 
areas,  his  home,  perhaps  his  telephone  com- 
munications, etc.,  and  back  this  guarantee 
with  enforceable  sanctions.  Now  these  legal 
norms  are  more  or  less  Incomprehensible 
without  some  understanding  of  what  kind  of 
a  situation  Is  sought  to  be  established  with 
their  aid.  Without  this  understanding  we 
cannot  sense  the  changing  law  they  demand 
In  changing  circumstances. 

What  Is  less  obvious  Is  that  law  is  not  just 
an  Instrument  for  protecting  privacy;  It  Is 
an  essential  element.  In  our  culture,  of  the 
institution  Itself.  The  concept  of  privacy  re- 
quires, as  we  have  seen,  a  sense  of  control 
and  a  Jtistified.  acknowledged  power  to  con- 
trol aspects  of  one's  environment.  But  In 
most  developed  societies  the  only  way  to  give 
a  person  the  full  measure  of  both  the  sense 
and  the  fact  of  control  Is  to  give  him  a  legal 
title  to  control.  A  legal  right  to  control  is 
control  which  is  the  least  open  to  question 
and  argument;  it  Is  the  kind  of  control  we 
..re  most  serious  about.  As  we  have  seen, 
privacy  Is  not  Just  an  absence  of  Information 
ibroad  about  ourselves;  It  Is  a  feeling  of 
security  In  control  over  that  Information.  By 
using  the  pubUc,  Impersonal  and  ultimate 
institution  of  law  to  grant  persons  this  con- 
trol, we  at  onoe  put  the  right  to  control  aa 
far  beyond  question  aa  we  can  and  at  the 
same  time  show  how  eeriouEly  we  take  that 
right 
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FCKJTNOTES 

'  For  a  discussion  of  these  devices  and  t  he 
legal  Issues  to  which  they  give  rise,  see  Note, 
AnthTopotelemetry:  Dr.  SchwitzgebcVs  Ma- 
chine 80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  403   (19661. 

=  The  literature  on  privacy  is  enormous 
A.  Westln,  Privacy  and  Freedom  I  1967  i .  pro- 
\ldes  an  exhaustive  bibliography  as  well  „s  a 
critical  review  of  the  literature  In  addition. 
Part  One  of  that  »x)ok  presents  a  .scnsiuve 
general  theory  of  privacy  much  along  the 
lines  of  the  present  article  Of  particular  In- 
terest also  Is  the  smyposluni  on  iirlv.Tcy  In  31 
Law  .V  Contemp.  Prnb    251-435  i  111661  . 

For  an  example  of  the  tra^niontary  .ip- 
proach  referred  to  I'l  the  text,  ;is  ajiplietl  to 
one  manifestation  <if  priv.icv.  tlie  pn. ilepe 
against  self-incrinuuallon.  see  McNaughtoii. 
The  Prii'ilrge  Agatnfit  Srif-Inrr.minatirin:  Its 
Con'itttutioval  Anrvtation.  Haison  d'Kirr  ami 
Misrrllancovs  Impht  atious.  hi  J.  C'rlm.  I.  (.', 
&  PS.  138  (I960)  De.in  Prosper  Uikes  ihis 
fragmentary  approach  to  the  right  of  privacy 
;is  recognized  by  tort  law  Sec  Prosser.  Pri- 
racy.  48  Calif  L  Rev  3«3  i  19G01  And  he  has 
been  criticised  lor  11  liloustem,  Vr.rarp  ax  an 
Aspect  of  Human  Dignity:  An  Ansirrr  to 
Dran  Prossrr.  39  N  Y  U  L.  Rev    f)62   il3r>4). 

'For  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  larger 
scheme,  see  Pried,  Reason  and  Action,  11 
Natural  L.F.  13  (1966). 

*  The  ethical  system  I  tkt'ch  here  is  essen- 
tially Kantian.  Different  aspects  of  it  are 
expressed  In  I.  Kant.  Foundations  o;  the 
Metaphysics  of  Morals  (L.  Beck  transl.  1959) 
and  in  I.  Kant,  Metaphysical  Elements  of 
Justice  (J.  Ladd  transl.  1965).  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  use  of  the  term  morality  to  apply 
primarily  to  the  principles  governing  the  re- 
lations of  persons  with  each  other  .see  Falk. 
Morality,  Self  and  Others,  and  Frankena, 
Recent  Conceptions  of  Morality.  In  Morality 
and  the  Language  of  Conduct  (H  Castaneda 
&  G.  Nakhnlklan  eds.  1963).  Much  of  what  I 
say  derives,  however,  not  from  Kant,  but 
more  directly  from  the  writings  of  John 
Rawls.  who  in  his  published  and  unpublished 
work  has  developed  a  comprehensive  system 
of  concepts  and  principles.  In  addition  to 
the  published  articles  (Legal  Ol  hgation  and 
the  Duty  of  Fair  play,  In  Law  and  Philosophy 
3  (S.  Hook  ed.  1964);  The  Sense  of  Justice, 
72  Phil.  Rev.  281  (1963);  Constitutional 
Liberty  and  the  Concept  of  Justice,  in  Nomos 
VI,  Justice  08  (C.  Frledrich  &  J.  Chapman 
eds.  1963);  Justice  as  Fairness.  67  Phil.  Rev. 
164  (1958)  ),  I  have  profited  greatly  from  an 
opportunity  to  read  Professor  R.awls'  unpub- 
liEhed  chapters  on  justice  and  his  lectures  on 
Kant  and  Hegel.  .See  also  Hart  Are  There 
Any  Natural  Rights?,  64  Phil.  Rev  175  (  1955). 
'For  a  discussion,  see  FMed,  Natural  Law 
and  the  Concept  of  Justice,  74  Ethics  237, 
250  (1964). 

°  The  concept  of  respect  is  also  Kantian. 
I.  Kant.  Critique  of  Practical  Re.tson  76  84 
(L.  Beck  transl.  1956).  The  best  recent  dis- 
cussion of  this  concept  of  resi>ect  and  its 
relation  to  personality  is  J.  Plapet.  The  Moral 
Judgment  of  the  Child  iM.  Gabain  transl. 
1948) .  An  excellent  and  fundamental  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  respect  in  liu- 
man  relations  is  Hegel's  dialectic  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  slave,  discussed  In  2  J.  Plamenatz. 
Man  and  Society   154-56.   188-92   (1963). 

■  The  condition  Is  pufflcicnt.  not  necesssary, 
since  children,  lunatics,  and  some  others  are 
also  to  be  considered  persons  All  persons  are 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  other  persons. 

*  See  generally  Plaget,  supra  note  6:  Rawls, 
The  Sense  of  Justice,  supra  note  4. 

» For  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  concepts  and  the  principle  of 
morality  see  Rawls,  The  Sense  of  Justice, 
supra  note  4.  Although  my  account  differs 
from  Rawls'  In  some  respects,  it  is  based  on 
his. 

»C/.  Aristotle.  Nlcomachean  Ethics  bk.  8. 
chs.  2-3. 
"  F^     an     excellent     discussion     see    1>\ 
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Sclieler.  Tlie  Nature  of  Sympathy,  especially 
ch.  7  (  P.  Heath  transl.  1954) . 

-For  a  brilliant  sociological  analysis  of 
trust,  which  seems  perhaps  to  overemphasize 
this  .aspect  of  trust,  see  Garflnckel.  A  Con- 
<  eptton  of.  and  Experiments  u^ith.  'Trust"  aa 
a  Ccmdition  of  Stable  Concerted  Actioru^.  In 
Motivation  and  Social  Interaction  187  (O. 
ILarvey  ed    1963). 

"  I'hese  modulations  are  explored  with 
great  sublety  and  a  wealth  of  concrete  illus- 
trations in  K.  Gonman.  Behavior  in  Public 
Places  (1963);  E.  Goffman,  Encounters 
I  1961  1  :  E,  Goilman.  The  Presentation  of  .Self 
ill  Everyday  Life  (  1959) . 

■•The  writings  of  Ervlng  Goffman,  .supra 
note  13.  are  replete  with  lllustr.itions  of  the 
I  oiHiections  belwern  context  iiiid  relations 
among  persfins. 

■Cf.  .Schwartz,  On  Current  Proposals  to 
Lcgah.-je  Wire  Tapping.  103  U  Pa  L  Rev  157, 
U.7   58.  161    65  I  1954)  . 

"Ciivijtare  M.  Montaigne.  De  la  Sohtml.', 
in  i;ss;ds.  cli  38.  with  J.  P.  .Sartre,  Being 
and  NothlngnfS.s  jit  2  ( H.  Barnes  tran.'-l. 
I'j56)  . 

Perhaps  it  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  June, 
tioiis  of  iisvchoiinalysis  to  jirovlde  such  a 
)iiissibllity. 

Lrvlng  Gotlnian  ha^s  suggested  1.1  ine  m 
conversation  that  new  methods  (jf  dal.i  f.tor- 
age  and  retrieval  po.se  a  threat  to  privacy  in 
ilial  it  is  possible  to  in.-ike  readily  &cces.sible 
infomiatioii  about  a  jiersoiis  remote  and  lor- 
gotten  past  ITils  means  a  fjerson  Is  unable 
to  change  his  own  and  others  deflnltir)ns  of 
him  as  readily  as  once  may  have  been  the 
case. 

Cf.  Rawls.  Legal  Obligation  and  the  Duty 
of  Fair  Plan,  .^upra  note  4 

"  1  hus.  lor  instance,  so  long  as  the  mails 
i.re  still  [irivate.  wire  tapping  may  not  be  so 
severe  an  imposition,  particularly  if  people 
do  not  in  any  case  consider  telephone  con- 
versations as  neces.sarily  private. 

"'  There  is  another  form  of  mortification  in 
total  institutions;  beginning  with  admis- 
sion a  kind  of  contamlnatlve  exixx^ure  (x;- 
curs.  On  the  outside,  the  individual  can  hold 
objects  of  self-leelmg — such  as  his  body,  his 
immediate  actions,  his  thoughts,  and  some 
of  his  possessions — clear  of  contact  with 
alien  and  contaminating  things  But  In  total 
Institutions  these  territories  of  the  self  are 
violated;  the  tx)undary  that  the  Individtial 
places  Ijetween  his  being  and  the  envlrcn- 
ment  is  Invaded  and  the  embodiments  of  self 
profaned.   .  .  . 

New  audiences  not  only  loam  discreditable 
facts  about  oneself  that  are  ordinarily  con- 
cealed but  are  idso  in  a  po6lllon  to  perceive 
.'.ome  of  these  lacts  directly.  Prisoners  ;tnd 
mental  patients  cannot  prevent  their  visi- 
tors trom  seeing  them  In  humiliating  cir- 
cumstances. Another  example  is  llie  shoulder 
patch  of  ethnic  identification  worn  by  con- 
centration camp  inmates  Medical  and  secu- 
rity examinations  often  expose  the  Inmate 
physically,  .sometimes  to  persons  of  both 
.sexes;  a  similar  exposure  follows  from  rol- 
Ifv-tive  sleeping  air.Tngements  and  doorle.-s 
toilets.  -An  extreme  here,  pfrhaps.  Is  the 
.'Ituation  r.f  a  self-oestructive  mental  patient 
who  is  stripped  naked  for  what  is  felt  to  be 
1:1?;  o\i-n  protection  and  jilaced  In  a  con.'-tant- 
iy  lit  seclusion  room.  Into  whose  .ludas  win- 
dow any  ijcrs'.n  ijassmc  '.\\  the  w.ard  can 
peer.  In  general,  of  course,  the  immate  is 
never  fully  alone:  he  Is  always  within  .sight 
and  often  parsliot  of  .someone.  ;f  only  his 
follow  inmates  Prlrxjn  ca^es  with  bars  lor 
v\-alls  fully  realize  such  exposure. 

E.  Goffman,  Asylums  23  25  i  1961 )  ( f.X)t- 
notes  omitted ) . 

--  See  generally  A.  Westm.  Prlv.icy  and  Free- 
dom ch.  1  1 1967)  It  Is  apparently  traditional 
for  the  commanding  officer  of  a  naval  vessel 
to  eat  alone. 

-•'  The  struggle  between  Thomas  More  and 
King  Henry  VITs  ofHcers  to  compel  More  to 
state  his  views  on  Henry's  claims  to  eccleslas- 
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tloal  iuprtmacy  prcivUleg  f»ri  example  of  how 
this  lispert  of  privacy  Is  United  to  con- 
ceptions of  personal  in'ettrlty  See  H  Cham- 
bers. Thomas  More  i  1935 1 

-'  It  18  Just  because  the  prlvlleKe  bears  thU 
relation  to  the  notion  ot  pers-mal  inteifrlfy, 
lit  once  intimate  .md  symbolic,  that  crltl- 
I'l.ims  which  examine  it  ^is  a  to<Jl  for  accom- 
pll-^hlriif  this  or  that  other  purpose — e  <j  6-7 
J  Bentham  Rationale  of  Judicial  Kvidenre, 
in  rhe  Works  of  Jeremv  Bentham  i  J  B<:i«rrln(| 
ed  18431.  McNaui?hton  tupra  note  2  aeenx 
*>  unanswerable  yet  one  feels  they  somehow 
miss  '-he  p<Miit 

*  Erving  (rotTman  i^lvee  niimerou.<  examples 
of  subtle,  implicit  norms,  of  wh.ise  pervasive 
and  powerful  hold  on  us  we  are  <|Ulte  un« 
.iware  until  ihey  iire  violated  E  Goffman, 
Beh.ivlor  In  Pxibllc  Places  i  1»63> 

"  C/    E   Goffman    Encounters  37-45  i  1961  i , 


Discoverer  of  North  Pole  Controveriy 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFiESENTATIVES 

Thur^dav    April  11.  1968 

Mr  DOW  Mr  Speaker,  for  those  his- 
torians who  enjoy  debate  on  historical 
questions,  there  has  been  for  many  years 
a  running  controversy  a.s  to  whether  th(} 
North  Pole  was  first  reached  by  Ur  Fred- 
erick Albert  Cook. or  by  Adm  Robert  E. 
Peary 

My  sentiments  have  tended  to  favor 
Dr  Cook  because  he  was  a  product  of 
my  connressional  district  Without  ap- 
pearing to  be  biased  m  this  matter,  al- 
low me  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  lively 
discussion  of  tins  :ssue  which  has  been 
prepared  bv  Mr  Wendell  Phillips  Dodee 
in  a  book  revie.v  relatinkj  to  a  new  vol- 
ume. T!u-  Polar  Pas,sion."  by  Farley 
Mowat  Besides  his  wTitin^s  on  explora- 
tion over  tlie  vears  Mr  Dodt'e  is  knowri 
as  a  practicing  explorer.  His  views  orl 
the  North  Pole  discovery-  are  those  of  one 
deeply  versed  in  the  subject  Mr  Dodge's 
review  of  the  Mowat  volume  follows 

Arctic    DotiK    Revie'a 

I  "The  Polar  Passion"  The  cjuest  for  the 
North  Pole  with  selections  trom  .\rctlc  .louri 
nals  By  Farley  Mowat.  30J  pp  .  80  pp  drikwi 
Uikcs  and  photos  Boston-Toronto  Little^ 
Brown  A:  Cc'nipanv.  S15  iW  i 

I  By  Weiulell  Phillips  Dotlgel  | 

At  long  lost,  here  is  a  book  on  .Arctic  ex- 
ploration  without  benefit  of  The  Liite  VUhJal* 
mur  Stefansson.  for  more  than  half  a  centurf 
the  No  I  propagandist  for  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  others  to  keep  .illvp 
the  distorted  history  of  the  '  discovery  '  ol 
the  North  Pole  by  Robert  E  Peary—  The 
Gre.it  Peary  Lie."  as  It  has  ..ome  to  be  called 
Only  last  March  9,  1987  did  Bostons  othej" 
t;reat  booic  publishing  house  iif  Houghto<l 
Mifflin  Company  bring  out  Peary,  the  Ea- 
plorcT  and  thr  Man.  by  John  F;dward  Wcems 
It  purported  t<j  have  been  compiled  fronp 
Peary  s  own  diaries,  made  available  to  hlnh 
by  Peary  s  famous  Snow  Baby'  daughter. 
Nlarle  i  Mrs  Edward  Statlurd)  Peary  s  rec- 
ords'.  however,  seem  to  ha'.e  been  written 
for  the  nursery,  not  even  for  todays  mlnlr 
skirted  teenagers  and  long-haired  "hlppie"- 
'.Ike  boys   Certainly  not  for  ?clenllt^c  men 

In  1960  Mr  Weems  was  the  author  of  an>- 
tluT  book.  The  Rare  for  the  Pole,  a  very 
-Stefanesque  reh&sh  of  all  the  old  pro-Peary 
-,tutT  and  nuii.seiise  relating  to  Arctic  "dla- 
ccjvery  ■  and  that  Pearj*  reached  the  North 
Pole  first,  and  that  Dr   Cook  never  got  there 
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at  alt  stefansson  .ui  I  recall  wn  te  a  preface 
for  this  book  in  which  he  (jot  all  mixed  up 
over  Sherlix-k  Holmes'  de<luctloii«.  which 
were  far  far  away  from  anything  having  to 
do  with  the  North  Pole 

Now  comes  the  truest  published  bivik  ac- 
count of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  first 
man  to  set  f(x>t  on.  shall  we  sav,  the  North 
Pole  which  most  of  the  lime  day  and  night 
does  not  .x-cur  there  anvway.  and  Is  con- 
tinuously negating  or  sticking  up  straight  out 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  s  ley  waters  at  UO"  North, 
without  any  longitude,  which  Peary  never 
bC'thered  about   anyway 

Farley  Mowat,  a  Canadian  who  made  his 
first  trip  to  the  Far  N(irth  In  1935,  and 
seems  to  have  learned  more  about  Bsklmcje 
than  Stefansson  whose  (>rlnclpal  ,inthropo- 
loglcal  interest  in  them  ap[>eared  to  be  mostly 
their  eating  of  whale  and  other  lilubber  of 
the  ocean  or  fat  of  the  land,  rather  than 
any  true  ethnological  study  i^f  these  re- 
markable people  Mr  Mowafs  tlrst  book, 
written  on  lils  return  after  spending  several 
months  in  the  Arctic  in  1948  .ind  again  in 
1952 — People  of  the  Deer  was  an  indictment 
Of  the  white  man's  treatment  of  the  rem- 
nants of   the   Ihalmlut   Eskimos 

In  his  new  txx>k.  The  Polar  Passion,  he  In- 
terweaves selections  from  rare  journals  of 
several  outstanding  Arctic  explorers  over 
a  thousand  years  These  include  the  Saga  of 
Thorglsl  Orrabelnsfostre  •  (197  A  D  ;  Robert 
Bvlot  ind  William  BafSn,  1616,  Ellsha  Kent 
K.ine,  1853-S5.  Charles  Francis  Hall  1865; 
George  Tyson,  1871  73,  Adolphus  Greely. 
1881  H4.  FrldtJi'f  Nansen,  who  made  the 
ftrft  crijsslng  of  Greenland  m  1888.  Dr  Fred- 
erick A  Cook,  the  first  man  ever  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  in  1908;  and  two  \ltal  chap- 
ters which  the  author  kneads  with  The  Pas- 
sion Qulckeru.'  .»  survey  of  the  period  of 
18yJ  1906;  and  The  Top  of  the  World,  "  Dr 
Frederick  A  Cc-ok  s  Attainment  of  the 
Pole"  1907  08  And  he  presents  a  brief,  but 
pungent  Epilogue  devoid  of  VUhjalmur  Stef- 
ansson s  and  the  Matiorial  Geographic  .Maq- 
o;in*'J  prolific  distortions  of  Arctic  history  — 
fancies,  not  facts  .\s  Farley  Mowat  sums 
things  up  in  his  Epilogue 

•  The  over-all  ellect  was  to  strip  from  the 
North  Pole  a  little  more  of  Us  ancient  al- 
lure The  polar  passion  had  finally 
burned  down  to  a  mere  glow 

When  the  next  visitors  arrived  they  had 
no  interest  in  the  Pole  lUelf  During  May 
i\nd  June  o{  1937  a  squadron  of  four-engined 
aircraft  operating  on  skis  landed  a  party  of 
Russian  .<!Clentlsts  and  a  mountain  of  equip- 
ment at  the  Pole,  The  men  established  a 
hydrographic  and  metecirological  observatory 
on  the  ice  and  floated  with  the  pack  for 
:;74  d:iys,  gradually  drifting  southward  until 
they  were  taken  of!  by  Soviet  Ice-breakers 
near  the  mouth  of  Scoresby  Sound,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland,  in  late  February 
of  1933  TTiey  had  by  then  drifted  about 
l,iOO  miles  and  had  made  a  thorough 
hydrographic  survey  of   the  (>olar  basin 

Twenty  years  later  the  Americans  wrote 
a  postscript  to  the  p<jlar  'itory  when  the 
nuclear- powered  submarine  .Vauti/uj  crossed 
the  polar  basin  far  beneath  the  pack  and  as 
her  historian  puts  it,  pierced  the  Pole'  This 
was  doubtless  a  remarkable  techrUcal 
achievement  but  It  had  nothing  In  common 
with  the  achievements  of  those  many  men, 
who  up  to  the  time  of  C(K)k  .and  Peary,  had 
striven  with  the  Ice  on  Its  own  chosen  t);"ttle- 
field  The  following  passage  written  by 
Nautilus'  commander  makes  this  quite  clear: 

■  Uncertain  of  the  thickness  of  the  Ice.  we 
descended  to  several  hundred  feet,  set  a 
course  due  north  and.  se\erai  minutes  later. 
Nautilus  passed  far  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
pack  ice  In  the  crew  s  mess  the  last  watch 
was  routinely  eatint;  dinner  In  the  back- 
ground I  could  hear  the  strains  of  Pat 
Boone's  'Love  Letters  In  The  Sand.'  one  of 
a  hundred  records  on  our  juke  box. 

"  This.  I  thought,  is  the  way  to  explore  the 
ArcUc!  ■• 
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Mr  Mowat  conclvides  that  The  true  polar 
pajwion  burns  no  l'>nger  Scheduled  passenuer 
aircraft  fly  the  Great  Circle  routes  across  the 
polar  ocean  every  day  but  the  champagne- 
sipping  passengers  are  seldom  stirred  to  stare 
inU)  the  white  wastes  where  men  of  another 
time,  and  almost  of  another  breed,  once  dared 
and  died  The  airline  company  concluded 

that  even  as  .i  tourist  attraction,  the  North 
F'ole  held  no  interest  for  the  new  t;enenilloiis 
of  mankind   " 

But  this  one-time  Arctic  a»  well  as  hot 
desert  explorer  feels  that  many  of  our  bright 
young  minl-sklrted,  wide-open-eyed  glrls- 
and  [)erhaps,  not  so  many  ot  the  long-haired 
hippie"  like  boys  will  become  reinterested 
in  what  Farley  Mowat  has  written  about  the 
great  C>x>k-Peary  Controversy  in  this  book 
with  Its  engaging  title.  The  Polar  Pasiinn  It 
may.  even,  arouse  real  passion  m  them  If  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on  a  copy  It's  too  bad 
that  good,  bad  old  Stef,"  my  old  Explorers 
Club  crony.  Is  not  still  with  us  paraphras- 
ing Kipling,  learn  about  the  .Arctic  fn>m  it 

It  does  the  heart  of  this  reviewer  pcmkI  to 
read  this  new  book,  because  as  a  New  Ytjrk 
newspaper  -eporter  iThr  Evening  World)  I 
covered  the  arrivals  back  from  the  Arctic 
one,  only  from  the  North  Pole- — of  both  Dr 
Frederick  .\  Cook  and  H^ibert  E  Peary  in- 
terviewing both  men  on  dllTercnt  occasions 

riien  It,  became  apparent  as  to  which  of 
these  two  .\rctlc  explorers  actually  did  get 
to  the  North  Pole  Dr  Cook  answered  anv 
and  all  questions  torthrlghtlv  without  reser- 
vation, and  .ilways  w^ts  affable  On  the  other 
hand,  one  felt  that  Peary  seemed  to  have 
something  to  hide  He  was  gruti  in  his  replies 
to  questions.  Thus  was  "The  Great  Peary 
Lie  born  Years  went  by,  .iiid  during  all 
this  time  my  interests  and  thoufihts  were 
elsewhere  Then  one  day  on  the  newsstands 
my  eye  :ell  upon  the  cover  of  The  Bluebook 
Magazine  with  a  telling  "  photograph  In  col- 
ors staring  at  me  .^top  this  photograph 
screamed  in  bold  type  this  heading:  'Tills 
Man  was  a  Liar  I  ' 

The  principal  feature  article  by  John 
Fuller  was  titled.  '  The  Great  North  Pole 
Lie,  '  in  the  September  ly53  issue  of  The 
Bluebook  Maga-me.  It  conuuned,  after  many 
years,  several  excerpts  from  Peary's  own 
sworn  testimony  before  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee held  in  1910  and  1911.  but  which 
never  saw  the  light  c>f  day  until  the  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  12. 
1916  printed  the  full  and  complete  otliclal 
United  .States  Government  ;K:count  of  the 
soft-peddled  Peary  Hearings  Peary's  sworn 
testimony  during  these  long-drawn-out 
hearings  clearly  proves  that  he  never  got  any- 
where near  the  North  Pole! 

But,  let  anyone  try  to  see  a  copy  of  this 
particular  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
in  most  any  public  library  In  the  United 
States,  Evidently.  The  National  Geographic 
Society  saw  to  this  through  a  cleverly  ar- 
ranged manipulation-  or,  such  would  seem  to 
be  the  case  Never  for  a  single  moment  would 
The  Late  VUhjalmur  Stefansson  let  any  re- 
searcher into  the  Cook-Peary  Controversy  see 
a  copy,  which  his  Arctic  library,  now  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  must  have  had  under  lock 
and  key  where  no  one  could  get  hold  of  It 
This  reviewer  never  could  find  this  partlcul.ir 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  In  The 
New  York  Public  Library  But  I  did  have 
photosuat  negatives  made  of  the  entire  Peary 
Heanngs  reported  in  It  at  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington,  DC  These  Congres- 
sional Hearings  with  the  full  .md  complete 
testimony  of  Peary  and  his  own  witnesses," 
constitute  the  only  proof  ',  scientific  or 
otherwise,  c<incerning  Peary's  fraudulent 
claim  of  ever  having  reached  the  North  Pole, 
No  amount  of  pro-Peary  propaganda,  as 
originated  even  before  he  set  out  on  his  final 
attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  1909,  by 
his  press  agent,  '  Herbert  L  Bndgman,  pub- 
lisher of  T'le  Brooklyn  Standard-Vnton 
iN  Y,i  can  make  up  for  Peary  s  devaiiUiting 
testimony,  I  will  go  into  this  episode,  along 
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with  many  other  such  concerning  this  ter- 
rible blight  on  Arctic  exploration  In  my  own 
forthc^onllng  book  that  will,  I  believe,  "set 
the  record  straight "  once  and  for  all. 

Peary's  own  sworn  oath,  "I  swear  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  me  Gcxl!  '  resulted  In  his 
convicting  himself  as  an  Imposter,  in  never 
having  reached  the  North  Pole  And  herein 
hes  another  vital  fact  that  should  greatly 
l>lease  uxlay's  militant  Civil  Rights  people. 
Even  had  Peary  actually  reached  the  Pole, 
its  he  claimed,  he  would  not  have  got  there 
first.  Instead,  his  laithful  expert  dog-team 
leader,  the  fine  and  preatly  loved  by  all  Ex- 
[ilorers  Club  members  over  the  years,  the 
stalwart  Negro.  Matthew  Alexander  Henson 
would  automatically  have  reached  the  Pole 
lirit,  and  a  Negro  would  have  been  the  first 
man  ever  to  have  stood  at  the  North  Pole! 
For,  Peary  always  rode  In  his  fur-cushioned 
sledge,  well  tucked  in  with  heavy  woolen 
blonJtets  by  "Mat "  Henson.  And,  Just  before 
they,  as  Peary  falsely  claimed,  got  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Pole,  he  teetlfled  that 
he  sent  Henson  ahead  to  a  spot  he  "calcu- 
lated." in  his  own  unique  method  of  ascer- 
taining his  lcx;ation  en  route  without  ever 
taking  an  observation  for  longitude,  and 
with  a  ciiUd's  determinatioD  of  his  latitude. 
Thus  "Matt"  Henson  got  to  the  Pole  first! 
Peary  did  not  object  to  "Matt"  HenBon 
writing  a  book,  although  he  forbid  any  other 
member  of  his  polar  expeditions  ever  to  do 
so.  He  further  wrote  a  preface  to  this  book — 
A  Negro  Explorer  at  the  North  Pole,  by  Mat- 
thew A.  Henson,  published  by  Frederick  A, 
Stokes  Company,  New  York,  in  1912.  Years 
afterward,  following  many  interviews  with 
"Matt"  in  The  Explorers  Club,  Bradley  Robin- 
son, son  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Club 
wrote  a  book.  Dark  Companion  (New  York: 
Robert  M.  McBrtde  &  Company,  1947).  This 
tx>ok.  too,  would  be  splendid  ammunition  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Negro  leaders  right  now. 

Unfortunately,  not  knowing  anything 
about  navigation,  any  more  than  Peary,  poor, 
loveable  "Matt"  Henson  waa  cheated  out 
of  being  the  first  man  at  the  North  Pole. 
Whenever  questions  al)out  the  North  Pole, 
as  to  who  really  reached  It  first,  Dr.  Cook  or 
Peary,  would  come  up,  as  often  was  the 
case  at  Tlie  Explorers  Club  annual  dinners,  of 
which  1  was  chairman  for  several  years  and 
imtiated  such  discussions,  good  old  Lowell 
niomaa,  pereiuilal  toastmaster  on  such  oc- 
casions, would  ask  "Matt"  Henson,  seated 
at  the  head  table  as  an  honored  guest,  to 
stand  up.  He  then  turned  to  "Matt"  and 
itsked  him,  "Did  you  stand  with  Peary  at  the 
North  Pole?"  and  "Matt"  would  answer 
"Yes."  This  put  an  end  to  the  matter — as 
well  OS  forestalling  any  further  questions 
from  the  numerous  other  tables  in  the  ban- 
quet room.  There  liad  been  a  time,  however, 
when  all  hell  would  break  loose  within  The 
Explorers  Club  when  the  matter  of  Cook- 
Peary  would  come  up  and  "Bob"  Bartlett 
w  is  still  alive.  One  could  hear  "Bob's"  thun- 
dering voice  clear  across  town  defending 
Peary  In  a  seaf.mng  skipper's  bellowing  man- 
ner. "Those,' were  the  Good  Old  Days'"  in 
the  Exi)lorers  Club,  which  are  more  timed 
ihete  days. 

Years  ago,  in  discussions  in  The  Explorers 
Club  I  pointed  cut  that  Peary's  trip  alleged 
by  him  to  be  to  the  North  Pole  in  1909,  be- 
cause of  his  faulty  "navigation,"  caused  him 
to  trek  touth-by-wett  to  a  point  in  the 
rpposlte  direction  to  that  which  would 
t  ike  liim  north  to  the  pole  from  Capie  Col- 
umbia. I  don't  recall  if  he  were  in  the  Club 
at  any  of  these  times,  but  anyway  "Don" 
Mai-Millan  noitt  have  iicarc,  of  my  jilotting 
of  Peary's  actual  route  to  the  Pole.  And  so 
at  a  luncheon  of  The  Clrcumnavisators  Club, 
held  in  The  Pierre  Hotel  in  1963,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Rear  Admira]  Donald  B.  MacMil- 
lan  was  the  Guest  of  Honor  speaker.  Look- 
ing straight  at  me.  seated  at  a  table  not  far 
from  the  Speaker's  Table,  he  told  one  of 
his  engaging  stories   as  a   lecturer  who   had 
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accompanied  Peary  only  so  far  as  Peary 
would  permit  any  member  of  his  Arctic  ex- 
peditions to  proceed  with  him.  The  story 
"Don"  MacMlUan  told  also  appears  in  his 
biographical  work,  Arctic  Odyssey — The  Life 
of  Rear  Admiral  Donald  B.  MacMillan,  by 
Everett  S,  Allen  iDcxid,  Mead  <S;  Company. 
NY.,  1963),  and  he  endeavors  to  twist  my 
Peary  North  Pole  plotting  to  fit  Dr,  Cook. 
MacMillan  wrote  ( paue  1661:  Lastly,  In 
rounding  up  Eskimos  from  the  Smith  Sound 
settlements,  among  those  who  wanted  io 
go  along  were  Apellah  and  Etukasuk,  both 
of  whom  had  accompanied  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook  on  the  trip  during  which  he  claimed 
attainment  of  the  North  Pole.  1  intended. 
If  lime  and  weather  jjermltted,  to  retrace 
Cook's  route  to  shod  new  light  on  the  con- 
tinuing Cook-Peary  dispute  .  .^s  we 
trudged  along  northwest  and  west  of  Axell 
Heiberg  Island,  Including  King  Christian 
Island.  lectured  on  the  map  by  Ciptaln  G.  J, 
Isaachsen  as  being  sixty  miles  long  and  lilty 
miles  wide,  but  still  unvisited  and  unknown, 
as  was  much  of  the  territory  between  Alaska 
and  the  Pole,  I  turned  and  a.sked  Etukasuk 
where  Dr.  Cook's  'North  Pole'  was.  He  re- 
plied, "Oh,  we  passed  it  a  few  miles  back  '  " 

By  consulting  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook's  book, 
My  Attaimncnt  of  the  Pole  (New  York  and 
London:  Mitchell  Kennerley,  1913 — page  194. 
headed  "The  Trans- Boreal  Dash  Begins — Five 
Hundred  Miles  From  the  Pole  ")  this  is  what 
Dr.  Ckx>k  wrote: 

"Svartevog  is  a  crreat  cliff,  the  northern 
most  point  of  Helberg  Land,  which  leaps 
precipitously  into  the  Polar  sea.  Ite  negroid 
fac^  of  black  scarred  rocks  frowns  like  the 
carven  stone  countenance  of  some  hideously 
mutilated  and  enraged  Titan  savage.  It  ex- 
presses, more  than  a  human  face  could, 
the  unendurable  sufferings  of  this  region  of 
frigid  horrors.  It  is  five  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  North  Pole. 

"Prom  this  point  I  planned  to  make  my 
dash  in  as  straight  a  route  as  might  be 
possible.  .  .  .  After  making  several  trips 
about  Svartevoeg,  arranging  caches  for  the 
return,  studying  the  ice  and  land,  I  decided 
to  make  the  final  start  on  the  Polar  sea  on 
March  18,  1908. 

"The  time  had  come  to  part  with  most  of 
our  faithful  Eskimo  companions.  Taking 
their  hands  In  my  manner  of  parting,  I 
thanked  them  as  well  as  I  could  for  their 
faithful  service  to  me.  'Tigisht  ah  yaung- 
uhkr  (The  big  nail!),  they  replied,  wishing 
me  luck.  .  .  .  Their  j^arting  enforced  a  pang 
of  loneliness." 

So  different  from  Peary's  preparations  for 
his  false  "dash"  to  the  North  Pole  a  year 
later,  a  great  deal  of  the  most  careful  search 
and  study  was  prosecuted  by  Dr.  Ccxjk  about 
Svartevoeg,  for  here  Peary  claimed  to  liave 
a  cache  for  the  alleged  placing  of  which  he 
used  as  a  pretex  for  attempting  to  take  from 
the  map  the  name  of  Svartcvoee,  given  by 
Sverdrup,  when  he  discovered  the  northern 
part  of  Heiberg  Land,  Peary,  cominc  later, 
put  on  his  map  the  name  Cape  TLomas 
Hubbard,  for  one  'vvho  l.ad  put  easy  money 
in  his  hands.  But  no  .such  cichc  was  found, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Peary  ever 
reached  even  this  point  in  the  Arctic,  except 
through  a  field-glass  at  \  cry  lone  range 

Dr.  Cook,  tipon  reaciiing  84-50'  :,it;t'.ide, 
05";36'  longitude,  l,<eyond  the  second  hundred 
miles  from  S\artevoes,  discovered  what  lie 
believed  to  be  land,  which  lie  named  'Brad- 
ley Land,"  In  honor  of  his  financial  tracker. 
John  R.  Bradley    Wrote  Dr.  Cool:: 

"ARhouph  I  i\:7.cd  li;>ncin2ly  and  c  uriouslv 
at  the  land,  to  me  the  Pole  was  the  jjivot. 
Because  of  the  impossibliity  of  making  cor- 
rect allowan'^es  for  refraction,  I  liave  made 
a  rough  allow. ince  of  minus  9'  for  refraction 
and  parallax  in  my  cb.'-ervalions."  Then, 
many  years  l;.ter  the  United  Slates  Air  Force 
operating  over  the  .Arctic  Ocean  discovered 
Ice  Islands,  first  to  be  seen  heme  Tione  i^fner 
than  Dr.  Cook's  Bradley  Land:  Space  in  this 
rather  over-long  book  review  unfortunately 
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does  not  permit  more  on  this  uniuipcachable 
proof  that  Dr.  Frederick  A  Cook  did  get  to 
the  North  Pole,  being  the  first  man  in  history 
to  accomplish  tlie  feat 

If  one  would  read  a  heart-rending  account 
of  Arctic  exploration,  I  reter  him  to  Dr. 
Cook's  chapter  XXI  in  his  book.  My  Attain- 
ment of  the  Pole.  "The  Return  A  Battlj 
for  Life  .Against  Famine  and  Frost  "  It  was 
then  that  Dr.  Cook  reached  what  "Don  '  Mac- 
Millan slyly  turned  around  Peary's  actual 
'North  Pole"  inferring  that  It  was  that  of 
Dr.  Cook  Shame  on  you.  "Don  "  MacMillan, 
\ou  knew  t!ils  better  even  than  Peary,  who 
never  actually  knew  where  !.e  was  m  the 
.Arctic,  as  you  so  well  know. 

Farley  Mowat's  bcxjk.  The  Polar  I'as.fuin 
irracefuUy  devotes  ius  lirst  seven  chapters  hi 
•  111  ..U-round  historicil  background  leading 
down  to  :n  eighth  chapter  headed.  "TTie  Top 
of  the  World — Frederick  Cook,  My  Attain- 
ment of  the  Pole,  1907-08,"  He  does  not  m- 
(  Ir.dc  a  chapter  "9"  about  Robert  Edwin 
Peary's  "discovery"  of  the  North  Pole  Of 
course,  there  Is  no  such  thing,  and  never 
was,  as  the  "discovery"  of  the  North  Pole, 
That  was  Peary's  idea,  thinking  about  being 
what  he  said,  in  a  typically  Freudian  way, 
that  he  wanted  to  be  another  Christopher 
Columbus!  As  a  small  boy  sitting  on  his 
mother's  lap,  this  Is  what  came  into  iii.s 
mind.  Well,  he  was  like  Columbus,  in  that 
Columbus  never  discovered"  America,  and 
never  even  saw  any  of  its  mainland. 

Ignoring  Peary  throughout  his  book,  Mr. 
Mowat  amply  talks  of  this  false  hero  of  a 
I)o!iir  discoverer  In  Ids  discerning  chapter 
of  "Tlie  Dash  for  the  Pole."  Unlike  most  au- 
thors of  books  on  Arctic  exploration  since 
1908 — m  the  United  States,  particularly — 
Mr.  Mowat  brushed  ;tside  St-ofansson  and  the 
(/thers  who  have  been  so  busy  over  the  in- 
tervening years  trying  hard  to  keep  alive 
•  The  Great  Peary  Lie."  Instead,  he  provides 
the  reader — and,  I  hope,  future  students  of 
the  Arctic — with  much  more  reliable  facta 
delved  from  those  true  Arctic  explorers  nll- 
ing  most  of  the  chapters  cjf  his  Ixiok.  in- 
cluding Dr,  P'rederick  A    Cook, 

Mr,  Mowat's  first  chapter  leads  off  with  tiie 
Oxford  Dictionary  description  of  the  North 
Pole  as  one  of  the  two  points  on  the  celestial 
sphere  about  which  the  stars  seem  to  re- 
volve. He  discusses  Arctic  climate  and  re- 
minds his  readers  that  Dr.  Ellsha  Kent  Kane  s 
expedition  planted  the  germ  of  an  idee  fixe 
in  the  hearts  (il  his  countrymen,  and  that 
Ur.  Issac  Hayes'  sled-dogs,  antedating  Ste- 
fansson'8  much-tooted  "Peary  System"  way 
back  m  1860.  Llkewl.se,  he  points  out  that 
Charles  Francis  Hall  proved  the  best  chance 
of  .survival  lay  in  adapting  to  the  Arctic, 
not  fighting  it.  Tliis  cleirly  w.as  a  long-time 
torerunner  idea  to  Stcfan^son's  Licing  oj 
f/ic  Land,  as  well.  He  traces  the  expeditions 
of  Otto  Nordensklold,  Fridtjol  Nansen,  who 
111  :895  reached  86  =  14',  the  Fsrthest  North 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  beyond  Peary  s  false 
claim  of  attaining  before  his  North  Pole 
dash;  Otto  S\erdrup  and  Dr,  Frederick  A. 
Cook  over  liie  iiil.ind  ice  of  Orccnl.ii.d, 
.'.-here  Peary  ,,gain  had  lailed  to  ,,ccomplisri 
wisat  .he  ^et  ciut  to  do, 

Pu  :-:e'-ving  his  8th  chapter,  ■  The  Top  <.A  the 
World,"  lor  his  fcrthrmht  ndictment  of 
Robert  E,  Ptary  and  warm-hc;;rted  praise  lor 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  Mr.  Mowat  sets  l^jrt!! 
I'i.it  Peary's  c.ireer  as  a  naval  c-mplcivee  ap- 
[icared  to  make  liim  a  member  c.f  "the  Estab- 
lishment," which  he  always  had  on  liis  side. 
Cook,  on  the  other  hand,  he  s-.ys  w..s  a  Ions 
•,volf  and  an  out-ider,  first  and  last,  living 
hi:.  lile  outside  'the  Establishment,"  setting 
forth:  "He  v.-ouid  have  fitted  i.no  'the  Estab- 
liirhment'  about  ;  s  readily  as  a  Zen  Buddhist 
would  fit  into  the  Mafia."  Then  he  !  ishos 
:::r-h: 

"It  13  li-'.:c  -.vondcr  that  for  thirty  years 
..ffr  the  'discovery'  of  the  Pole  an  unceasing 
and  unbelievably  vicious  and  unprincipled 
campaign  oi  slander  was  unleashed  against 
Cook  by  Peary's  supporters.  Wh:tt  i.s  not  iO 
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ea«y  to  undersund  :s  thiit  •>therwls«'  mtj-lll- 
Kent  men  And  *<)iiien  :if  "Ur  day  cjin  still  be 
r.ilBled  by  the  discredited  and  dlscredltabla 
attempts  to  destroy  Cook,  bis  work  and  hU 
character 

•Preeumably  the««  blind  adherents  to  tha 
verdict  af  the  EatAbllshmant  remain  un- 
aware that  m<«lern  sclennhc  mvestlKationa 
have  establlKhed  beynd  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  ■  Dr    Frpderlck  A    C'xiki   properly 

deserves  (for  what<?ver  ;t  nuiy  be  worth  i  tha 
title  of  discoverer  -f  that  peculiarly  non- 
obectlve  yet  passlnnately  desired  Holy  GraU 
of  so  many  men — the  North  Pole   ' 

Pollowlnn  hia  forthright  statement  thera 
appears  a  full-paije  portrait  ahowlnn  kmd- 
nees  and  spirituality  In  his  face  and  bettrlng 
this  caption 

•Prederick  Albert  Coc>k  iccomptinUKl  both 
Peaxy  and  Amun<lsen  on  polur  ex|>edltlona 
before  mounting  his  own  in  1907  Peary  wruta 
of  hun  I  owe  much  to  his  professional  skill 
and  unrufled  patience  and  coolness  in  in 
emergency  Luter  he  atUicked  the  docUjr 
savagely  ' 


The  Spirit  of  Freedom  in  Eastern  Europe 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF     V1\KY!..\NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  il,  196S 

Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speaker,  within  the 
last  year,  many  .significant  events  have 
transpired  m  Eastern  Europe  that  point 
to  a  gradual  trend  toviard  the  view  that 
freedom  is  .slowly  eating  a'.vay  at  the 
grassroots  of  communism 

A  heartening  example  of  this  trend  Is 
the  recent  student  uprising  and  demon- 
strations in  Poland  which  has  resulted 
in  the  awakening  of  thousands  of  writers 
and  individuals  into  militant  protest 
against  the  political  censorship  of  the 
Gomulka  regime  And  most  important 
is  the  removal  of  Antonin  Novotny  as 
First  Secretary  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Commuiust  Part}'  Hopefully  the  future 
will  show  that  b.;s  dismissal  marks  the 
end  to  a  leadership  tiiat  up  to  now  iiad 
resisted  successfully  all  turces  ul  liberal- 
liiation  influencmg  Eastern  Europe  since 
the  death  of  Stalin 

Alexander  Dubcek.  Novotny's  succes-| 
sor  as  the  party  leader  ii^belicved  to 
represent  a  more  liberal  form  of  com- 
munism that  appears  to  be  emerging 
within  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe 

Statements  made  by  Dubcek  and  the 
flavor  of  Western  reporting  from  Czecho- 
slovakia .seem  to  suggest  that  tlie  new- 
regime  is  strongly  committed  to  a 
liberalized  form  of  communism  A  key 
factor  in  this  hberaiization  is  the  institu- 
tion of  meaningful  economic  reform  that 
will  hopefully  re^'eiierate  the  sta-tnated 
Czechoslovak  economic  system,  making 
it  more  efficient  and  more  productive  It 
IS  al.so  suggested  that  the  new  regime  will 
probably  look  increasingly  to  the  West  in 
matters  of  foreign  trade. 

There  is  no  evider.ce  to  suspect  a  break 
between  Prague  and  Mo.-^cow.  However, 
tiiere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  new 
regime,  unhkc  that  of  Novotny  s.  intends 
to  pursue  a  more  independent  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  We  can  only  look 
with  anticipation  to  the  events  of  the 
near  future  and  hope  that  this  reasser- 
tion  of  freedom  will  be  carried  through- 
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out  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  satellite 
block. 

The  spiiit  of  freedom  that  is  asserting 
itself  m  Czechcxslovakia  is  similar  to  that 
which  tired  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1956  Only  Soviet  milltarv  mu'ht  was  able 
U)  supprf>.ss  the  hemic  fighters  of  free- 
dom The  principal  ditTen>nie  at  this 
point  bt'tween  the  two  events  is  that  the 
Czechoslovak  leaders  appear  to  have 
greater  c^mtrol  ovtT  the  evolutionary 
process  The  present  leadership  has  not 
destroyed  thp  ixilitical  stnicture.  it  has 
not  destroyed  the  preeminent  role  of  the 
Communist  Party  rather,  it  appears  to 
be  seeking  acceptable  means  of  reform- 
ing the.se  institutions,  bringing  them  m 
Line  with  the  desires  of  the  peopl.  . 

Perhaps  even  more  imixirtant.  the 
Czechs  have  been  most  careful  to  reassert 
their  continued  .ultierenre  in  foreitin  pol- 
icy to  the  Soviet  Union  Uniike  the  Hun- 
garians who  in  1956  withdrew  from  the 
.Soviet -led  Warsaw  Pact  and  declared 
their  neutrality,  the  Czechoslovaks  have 
remained  firmly  within  the  framework  of 
Mo.scows  international  jKilitical  and  de- 
fen.se  system  It  appears  that  Soviet  mili- 
tarv-  intervention  m  Hungary  was  sparked 
by  the  revolutionary  actions  of  the  Nagy 
remme  m  taking  the  country  completely 
out  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Perh.ips.  Czechoslovakia's  success  will 
ultimately  be  determined  by  the  extent 
to  which  Its  leaders  can  continue  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  internal  t,'radualism  lead- 
ing on  toward  greater  lib«Talization  as  a 
means  of  responding  to  domestic  discon- 
tent, while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
their  ties  with  Mo.scow  and  avoiding  a 
revolutionary  explosion,  as  was  the  case 
in  Hungary 

Mr  Si)eaker.  these  recent  develop- 
ment,s  should  be  studied  clo.sely  and 
watched  by  the  whole  of  the  free  world 
in  the  hope  that  the  prevailing  .spark  of 
freedom  will  spread  to  a  [Kjint  where  it 
is  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  a  stepping 
stone  in  reversing  the  existing  ix)licies 
of  Communist  expansion  throughout 
E.i.;teiri  Europe  and  the  wliole  world. 
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The  King  Ii  Dead 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    M.MNK 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTfday.  April   II.   !968 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr  Speaker,  in 
cities  across  the  country,  teams  are  in 
the  streets  to  assess  the  material  and 
physical  damage  left  in  the  wake  of  civil 
disturbances  spurred  by  the  tragic  death 
0/  Dr  Martin  Luther  Kinu-,  Jr.  In  those 
same  cities,  teams  of  distres.sed,  con- 
ctnu'd  citizens  are  attempting  to  make 
a  different,  a  more  ditllcult  assessment — 
trying  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
damages  inHlcted  upon  the  cnil  rights 
movement  by  the  violent  death  of  their 
nonviolent  leader  and  the  violent  reper- 
cussions. 

On  April  16.  1963,  Martin  Luther  King 
wrote  from  his  jail  cell  in  Birmingham: 

Injustice  anywhere  Is  a  threat  to  Justice 
everywhere.  We  are  caught  In  an  Inescapable 

:>etworlc  of  mutuality   tied   in   a  single  gar- 


ment  of   tlesUny     Whatever    atTects    one    di- 
rectly affects  all  indirectly. 

Dr  King's  words  will  echo  for  years  as 
man  searches  for  ways  U)  express  his 
philosophy  of  brotheihood  Dr  King's 
words  of  1963  emphasize  what  we  fully 
realize  today — no  one  in  the  country 
escaped  the  sad.  agonizing  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  this  .sensele.ss  tratiedy.  The  killing 
of  Dr  Miirtm  Luther  King,  Jr  .  has  af- 
fected all  our  dest  lines.  It  has  affected  the 
destiny  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
the  brotherhood  for  which  Dr.  King 
struggled  The  shape  of  that  destiny  lies 
restink'  now — not  witliout  anxiety- — in  the 
hands  and  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

Rea.son  failed  immanity  when  Dr. 
King  fell  flvad  In  lieu  of  reason,  emo- 
tion t<.K)k  nold  and  violence  erupted.  The 
.sting  of  tragedy  is  gone  but  the  solace 
of  tragedy  remains.  The  reality  of  the 
death  of  a  great  American  leader  is  with 
us — and  rea.son  must  return.  In  the 
aftermath  of  violence,  in  the  iftermath 
of  the  lack  of  reason,  Americans  must 
pull  together,  come  to  grips  •  ith  some 
grim  realities.   Americans  must   reason. 

Prior  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
Kinit,  Jr  ,  there  were  no  curfews  in 
-American  cities— ^but  all  was  not  well  in 
America.  Citizens  went  normally  about 
their  daily  lives — but  all  was  not  well  in 
America. 

On  the  day  before  his  death,  Dr.  King 
was  clinging  to  his  efforts  toward  a  non- 
violent revolution  to  equality  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  He  faced  a  court  injunction, 
a  new  generation  of  Negro  leadership 
bent  on  violent  revolution:  he  faced  the 
ix)ssibility  that  the  U.S.  Congress  would 
not  write  ju.stice  into  the  law  of  the  land, 
lie  coi>ed  with  the  .serious  lack  of  funds 
for  urgently  needed  domestic  programs. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  1  day  prior 
to  his  death  knew — all  was  not  well  in 
.Amenca. 

But  It  was  hope  and  not  despair  that 
King  preached  as  he  i^rophetically  spoke 
of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  promised 
land  of  harmony,  peace,  respect,  and 
dignity  for  all  Americans.  One  day  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
agony  echoed  the  truth  he  had  known — 
that  all  was  not  well.  Indeed  not  well,  in 
.'\merica. 

Not  long  ago.  we  were  reminded  by  a 
•.,'reat  .American  President  of  a  Chinese 
proverb,  'a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
must  begin  with  a  single  step."  The  Na- 
tion watched  as  that  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  joined  by  Martin  Luther  King, 
took  those  first  steps  toward  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  The  Nation  watched  as 
John  P  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King  fell  from  assassms'  bullets.  Both 
great  .Americans  uave  tliis  country  hope. 
Americans  need  not  despair  but  cleave  to 
that  le'-;acy  of  hope  as  we  continue  the 
journey. 

Eight  years  ago — when  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  took  office,  the  journey 
looked  long  Prior  to  the  historic  march 
on  Washington  led  by  Dr.  King  in  1963, 
the  journe:'  was  long.  Prior  to  the  i)as- 
.sage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
lourney  looked  long  Prior  to  thic  week's 
passage  of  the  fair  housing  law,  the 
journey  looked  long.  Now.  we  are  on  our 
way  to  the  mountaintop. 

When  every  man  who  wants  to  work 
can  receive  training  and  subsequent  em- 
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ployment.  when  no  man  is  refused  a  job 
because  of  color  or  faith,  when  every 
man  has  an  equal  chance  to  a  share  of 
this  economy — then  Americans  will  be 
closer  to  the  mountaintop. 

When  we  .Americans  have  insured  full 
educational  oi)port unities  to  every  child 
in  this  Nation,  when  we  can  point  to  as 
well  as  profess  that  education  is  the  key 
to  understanding— we  will  be  closer  to 
'he  mountaintop. 

',Vhen  tills  Nation  of  i)lenty  has  fed  the 
hunL;ry  within  its  own  boundaries,  when 
the  shame  of  .starvation  in  the  United 
States  of  .America  no  longer  dons  our 
vi.sage,  then  we  will  be  nearer  the  top. 

Wlien  Americans  insist  that  no  baby 
in  this  country  will  die  of  latoite.  that 
rats  are  not  a  lauuhing  matter,  that 
.slums  are  not  for  living  but  for  clearing, 
then  we  wul  have  :  i-ht  of  the  mountain- 
top 

When  .Americans  say.  "This  has  pone 
far  enough,  something  must  be  done" — 
and  you  learn  they  are  referring  to  the 
Injustice  of  prejudice  and  not  to  the  civil 
rights  movement,  then  we  will  be  on  the 
threshold  of  the  mountaintop. 

When  the  conscience  of  America  de- 
mands full  funding  for  programs  de- 
veloped to  erase  the  blight  spreading  as  a 
result  of  our  negligence,  we  will  have 
stepped  on  the  moimtaintop. 

When  every  American  is  proud  of  his 
manhood,  when  he  enters  a  commimlty 
without  fear  of  disgrace  or  embarrass- 
ment, when  he  is  described  by  his  char- 
acter, integrity,  and  personality,  when 
Americans  join  hands  and  walk  through 
open  doors  together — then  we  will  be  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Out  of  respect  for  those  who  could  see 
that  mountaintop  from  a  great  distance, 
surely  Americans  will  commit  themselves 
to  finish  that  long  joiuney.  Martin 
Luther  King  asked  for  a  commitment 
which  began  with  laws  but  which  mtist 
end  with  love.  If  out  of  his  dream  and 
his  death,  we  can  salvage  the  under- 
standing and  love  necessary  to  shape  the 
destiny  he  envisioned  for  all  Americans, 
then  Martin  Luther  King  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain. 


R.  Sargent  Shriver  Receives  the  Laetare 
Medal  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
days  ago  it  was  announced  that  R.  Sar- 
gent Shriver.  one  of  America's  most 
dedicated  and  effective  public  servants, 
was  named  the  1968  recipient  of  the 
Laetare  Medal,  conferred  annually  since 
1883  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  on 
an  outstanding  American  Catholic  lay- 
man. 

In  announcing  this  award  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  U.S.  Ambassador-designate, 
the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
CSC,  president  of  Notre  Dame,  de- 
clared: 
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Like  the  celebrated  C.irroU  family  In  the 
t'arllest  days  of  his  native  Maryland,  Sargent 
Shriver  brings  to  public  service  a  rare  com- 
bination of  compas.slon  born  of  his  Christian 
faith  and  courage  stemming  from  his  Ameri- 
can heritage.  With  uncommon  vision  and 
energy,  he  has  personified  the  concern  of 
Americans  generally  for  those  le.ss  fortunate 
than  themselves,  whether  disadvantaged 
fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  or  peo- 
ples of  far-off  and  underdeveloped  nations. 
For  his  distinguished  public  service  as  well 
as  for  his  edifying  private  life,  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  is  )>roud  to  uward  .Sargent 
.Shriver  the  highest  imnur  within  its  jiower  to 
bes',  ow. 

The  Laetare  Medal,  ttenerally  rcsiaidjd 
as  the  most  significant  annual  awaid 
conferred  on  Catholic  laymen  in  the 
United  States,  went  last  year  to  J.  Peter 
Grace,  internationally  known  New  York 
indu.strialist  and  humanitarian.  Other 
recent  recipients  have  included  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  ijoet  Phyllis 
McGinley,  p.sychiatii.st  Francis  Brace- 
land,  Adm.  George  W.  Ander.son,  Jr., 
scientist  Frederick  D.  Rossini,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Patrick  Crowley,  founders  of 
the  Christian  Family  Movement. 

Mr.  Shriver  is  the  86th  person  to  re- 
ceive the  gold  medal. 

HEADED     PrACE     C  ORPK 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Shrivei's  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Federal  service  be- 
gan with  his  appointment  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  March  1961.  to  head 
the  Peace  Corps,  which  was  to  carry 
American  youths  to  needy  lands  acro.ss 
the  globe. 

Less  than  3  months  later,  fresh  from 
visits  to  eight  countries  in  Asia  and  Afii- 
ca  testing  the  reaction  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  Mr.  Shriver  spoke  at  Notre  Dame's 
June  commencement  exercises  and  re- 
ceived an  honorary  LL.D.  degree.  His 
words  on  that  occasion  convey  the  ex- 
citement and  Idealism  which  were  mid- 
wives  at  the  birth  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
He  said : 

There  is  a  worldwide  struggle  going  on — a 
revolution.  All  men  are  trying  to  achieve  hu- 
man dignity  and  a  common  identity.  You  and 
I  are  p>art  of  that  struggle,  lor  no  matter 
whether  a  man  be  Jew.  Buddhist,  Moslem, 
Hindu,  Corrununist,  or  Cliristlan,  he  needs 
food,  shelter,  and  spiritual  comfort  like  every 
other  man  alive. 

LEADER    OF    WAR    ON    POVERTY 

Under  Mr.  Shiivers  astute  manage- 
ment, the  Peace  Corps  became  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  President 
Kennedy's  New  Frontier,  and  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  needed  a  man  to  adminis- 
ter a  war  on  ixiverty  under  the  newly 
created  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Mr.  Shriver  was  the  logical  choice. 

Mr.  Shriver  headed  both  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  OEO  from  October  1964  to 
February  1966,  when  he  resigned  from 
the  former. 

Mr.  Speaker,  4  months  after  taking 
over  the  OEO  as  a  special  assistant  to 
President  Johnson,  Mr.  Shriver  was 
again  at  the  Notre  Dame  ixxiium,  this 
time  to  accept  the  Patriotism  Award,  giv- 
en armually  by  the  senior  class.  In  his  ad- 
dress, he  called  for  a  new  kind  of  pa- 
triotism "defined  by  service,  tried  by  fail- 
ure and  desperation,  and  tempered  by 
disillusiormient  and  even  frustration." 
The  citation  which  was  given  him  on 
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that  occasion  described  him  as  "the  very 
type  of  American  ideali'^t,  joining  high 
vision  and  decisive  action. " 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  might  here  note  that 
the  Laetare  Medal  is  .so  named  because 
the  recipient  is  traditionally  announced 
eacli  year  on  Uielare  Sunday,  the  louith 
Sunday  of  Lent  and  an  occasion  of  joy 
in  the  liturty  of  the  church.  Tlie  actual 
l)rcsenlation  is  scheduled  for  a  later 
date,  often  in  tlie  liometown  of  the 
recipient.  The  medal  con.sist  of  a  .solid 
I'Old  disk  suspended  from  a  s^'old  bar 
beaiiiiu  the  !i)sc!i!)tion.  "Lartaro  Mcd.il" 
Inscribed  m  Latin  m  a  border  around  the 
risk  are  the  words,  "Truth  is  mighty  and 
will  prevail  "  The  renter  desii^n  of  the 
medal  and  the  in.sciiption  on  tlie  rcvi  i.-e 
.--ide  are  iasliioned  differently  each  year 
accorriint;  to  the  profession  of  the  le- 
tiiJient. 
shiUVkr  A[)i)UKsst:s  iNivniMiv  itr  t.otrk  :'«.me 

.STUDENT  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  the  ijriv- 
ilege  of  representing  the  district  wiiere 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  is  located 
and  as  one  who  has  admired  Mr.  Shrlv- 
er'.s  many  contributions  to  our  coiuury, 
I  Lake  "I eat  i)ride  in  the  close  relation- 
ship which  Mr.  Shriver  ha,s  maintained 
with  Notre  Dame.  I  lun  confident  that 
in  the  new  position  of  responsibllty  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent John.son,  that  of  our  Ambassador  to 
France,  lie  will  continue  to  give  out- 
Ktandinu  .service  lo  the  American  jieo- 
ple. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  an  excellent  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  .Shriver  at  a  student  con- 
vocation at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
I  attended  the  assembly  and  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  Mr.  Shriver,  and 
I  include  the  text  of  his  address,  on 
February'  7,  1968,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

.Address  by  Sargent  Shriver.  U.mversity  i'F 
Notre  Dame  Student  Assembly,  February 
7.  1968 

In  Thornton  Wilder's  new  book.  The  Kighlh 
Day,  he  writes:  "You  can't  ask  .inytKxiy  to 
l)e  brave  without  (riving  them  something  to 
be  brave  about  " 

Today.  America  is  .i  country  in  search  of 
.something  to  be  brave  about  We  .search  for 
something  that  goes  beyond  money,  beyond 
committees,  beyond  politics,  even  beyond 
theoloiry. 

America  is  .searching  for  .i  new  commit- 
ment .A  commitment  to  a  new  community  .A 
community  where  men  won't  live  by  care  lor 
themselves,  but  by  concern  for  others. 

How  can  a  Nation  like  America  create-  this 
new  community? 

How  can  individual  Amencaiis  lielp  cre- 
ate It? 

I  .suggest  we  can  create  'hLs  iiew  conimu- 
ruty  by  individual,  personal  commitmeu: :  bv 
going  deep  into  ou.''selves.  eliminating  the 
hate  and  the  greed  and  the  phony  [>nde  .\iid 
then  by  making  .in  indivndual  commitment 
to  love,  the  way  Ciirrst  taught  us:  by  putting 
ourselves  into  the  skin  of  another  man.  being 
weakened  by  his  burdens  and  heartened  by 
Lis  Joys.  Into  the  skin  of  a  black  man,  into 
the  skin  of  .i  Jew.  Into  the  skin  of  a  Junkie, 
into  the  skin  of  a  convict,  into  the  skm  of  a 
leper. 

That  may  .sound  like  piotis  rhetoric,  but 
I've  met  people  who  can  love  like  that  I'll 
never  forget  in  Malaysia,  about  50  raiies  irom 
Kuala  Lumpur,  going  through  a  local  hos- 
pital where  v.-e  had  three  Peace  Corps  nurses. 
We  had  lunch  together.  Tliey  were  attractive. 
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happv.  eneri^eMc  When  one  of  Uiem  said 
Mr  Shrlver  you've  got  to  come  see  my 
w  ird  "  I  aald  Of  course.  I'd  love  to  '  Then. 
a.'ter  a  pause.  I  aslced  — "Which  wivrd  la 
yours^"  She  answered.  "The  leprfmy  anrd  " 
Suddenly  I  did  not  want  to  see  her  wtml  Hut 
hov/  could  I  say  "no"  if  the  attracUve,  younf; 
»{lrl  worked  there  every  day.  .Ul  day.  all  ycat. 
Sli  I  went  in 

She  had  the  patients  all  sitting  up  in  bed. 
dressed  In  blue  denUn  pajamas.  They  had 
these  sores  over  their  faces,  on  their  legs  and 
arms  The  nurse  went  down  the  Beds  patting 
them  introducing  them  Ui  me  Then  at  orie 
hed  the  patient  thrust  out  his  arm  to  shaJ^ 
hands  r  reached  out.  and  suddenly  I  noticed 
he  h.ul  no  hand,  only  .i  rnw.  red  stump  eaten 
away  by  the  ilsease  I  looked  at  that  stump 
aiid  UK>nieiit.vrlly  I  flltiched  And  then  'I 
grabbed  It  It  felt  Uk«  a  hot  poker  I  wi|s 
st-.trod    I  shouldn  t   have  been,  but  I  was 

That  girl  w:ls  worklni;  In  the  lepriLsonum 
not  becALise  t  told  her  oo  or  anjtMXly  else  told 
her  uj  She  never  *ouId  have  admitted  it-4- 
But  she  worked  there  for  love.  [ 

That  3  a  moving  story,  you  say  But  ho*r 
cm  we  do  that  here  in  America''  How  can  200 
mlUlon  Americans  do  siuh  things  to  create  u 
new  x»tnm unity'' 

I  think  we  need  t<:>  do  three  things. 

First  we  need  to  make  a  national  exami- 
nation )f  conscience. 

Second,  we  need  to  make  a  nallfpnal  pledge 
promising  t^:)  take  the  «25  billion  were  now 
spending  in  Vietnam  and  use  It  here  at  bonne 
when  the  war  la  over 

Third,  we  need  a  national  program  to 
create  new  careers  not  Just  fur  the  poor,  but 
for  the  middle  class 

,4  'uirionai  examination  of  consctence 

Why  d<>  we  need  i  national  exjunlnarion 
of  conscience'  Because  suddenly  we  Ameri- 
cans ?ieem  to  be  panicking  It's  time  to  stop 
moaning  and  wringing  our  hands  It's  true, 
the  country  Is  In  a  crisis  But  we  have  al- 
ways been  In  a  crisis  We  jught  to  thank 
God  we  are  Because  then  we  always  hav* 
something  to  test  us — like  a  piece  of  ste«l 
that  <tays  strong  precisely  because  it  Is  en- 
during i^reat  pressure 

It's  true,  however,  that  the  present  crisis 
is  unique,  because  everybcdy  is  blamiog 
everybody  else  for  It.  Look  at  the  "fall- 
guys  "  —  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Pope,  the  bishops,  the  hippies,  the  general*. 
.\I.tdls> r!i  .\ven'ie  T-\a.s  the  coach,  the  poof, 
the  mlddle-clasa.  the  rich. 

Take  the  War  on  I»overty  People  blame 
the  po»jr  for  being  '  lazy  and  shiftless."  We 
bi.une  t!".e  p>ei  pie  running  *he  programs  We 
blame  busl;;essmen  for  not  creating  enough 
Jobs.  We  blame  the  .Negroes  f^r  rl.iting. 

But  we  really  haven't  examined  our  con- 
sciences to  ftnd  out  who  Is  reallv  at  fault 

As  the  Jesuit  poet,  Fr  Danlei  Bemgan 
wrote; 

"We  stand  there-  .\inerlcan.  white.  Chris- 
tian, with  the  keys  of  the  world  m  our  pocS- 
et  Everyrhmi;  ib.  ut  us  says  be  like  me  Iv>e 
got  it  made  But  the  pixjr  sees  the  emperor- 
naked.  Like  the  look  of  Christ,  the  poor 
man  strips  us  down  to  the  bone 

T"he  ptxjr  have  It  hard,  the  saying  goe( 
Well,  the  hardest  thing  they  have  is  tis  " 

Fr  Berrlgan  Is  right.  We  are  the  hardest 
thing  the  poor  have  We  are  the  cause  of  pov- 
erty Because  right  now  poverty  In  the  UnU- 
ed  States  Is  a  completely  solvable  problert 
It  would  cost  less  than  ill  billion  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  could  simply  give  that 
amount  of  money  We  have  the  money  to 
provide  a  handout  to  every  poor  person  and 
f;uiilly  in  America. 

I  ni  not  saying  we  -should  end  poverty' 
this  way  In  fact.  I've  always  been  ."igalnst 
suih  a  handout  program  I'm  using  this  $11 
billion  Qgure  Just  to  show  that  .American 
poverty  Is  not  so  huge  a  problem  $11  bil- 
lion Is  ;es8  than  l-i'r  of  our  GNP  Its  the 
cose  of  about  Qve  months  m  Vietnam. 
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But  mo»t  of  us  don't  want  to  give  up  the 
money  We  want  things  to  stay  aa  they  are; 
or  better  yet  we  wtuld  like  to  receive  a  tax 
cut  We  have  tuition  t<i  pay  Otir  parents 
have  mortgages  to  pay  .And  debts  M'wt  of 
us  t.hlnk  we  re  br^ke  WrK.  viv  :e  not  We're 
rich  Compared  to  'he  re<«t  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  anyone  eiirning  over  $7,000  a 
year — as  54  .  of  all  Americans  do — has  an 
income  in  the  top  04',,  of  all  the  pe<iple 
in  the  world! 

You  and  I  are  like  Dives,  the  rich  man  In 
the  Bible  L.izarus,  the  poor  man.  is  out 
dying  t>efore  our  i:ttte  The  world  is  dying 
in  front  of  America's  gate  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Keep  on  teeding  our  pixjdles. 
buying  our  second  television  set.  going  out 
to  Howard  Huuhea  new  zlUlon  dollar  hotel 
In  Las  Vegas  where,  according  to  the  press 
release,  there  A-lll  be  -o  many  games  to  piny 
.uid  diversions  that  no  one  could  be  bored  — 
provided  he's  a  sub-moron 

Those  are  s<:>me  of  the  banal  ways  yfiu  and 
I  try  to  find  meaning  in  nur  lives  But  the 
only  way  we'll  ever  Und  genuine  meaning  In 
our  Uvea  Is  to  go  out  and  confront  Lazarus 
at  the  gate    person  to  person. 

THr  m-MAN  PROBLEM 

Money  alone  cant  destroy  piiverty  Th.ifs 
why  I  have  always  oppcised  a  handout  pro- 
gr:uTi.  We  have  something  deeper  than  a  dol- 
lar problem    We  have  a  human  problem 

The  kind  of  human  problem  we  have  is  Il- 
lustrated by  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
1965  In  the  Dominican  Republic  Piirty-slx 
Peace  Corps  V(>lunteers  were  down  there 
when  the  fighting  broke  out  Some  were 
girls.  Nurses.  When  the  wounded  were 
brought  in— s<ime  of  them  shot  by  our  own 
Marines—  'hese  girls  stayed  on  duty  around 
the  clock 

So  did  all  the  volunteers  In  fact,  these 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  were  the  only  group 
all'iwed  behind  the  line*  of  both  sides  Tlie 
words  "Cuerpo  de  Paz"  eliminated  all  bar- 
riers- military,  political,  and  hunxan. 

XtiB  Volunteers  -stayed  on  during  oil  the 
aghtmg  and  Uien  left  for  Puerto  Rico  when 
It  was  over.  Their  two  years  was  up  They 
■Aere  scheduled  for  de-brlenrig,  and  then 
home  While  the  de-brleflng  was  still  going 
•n.  an  unusual  election  w.is  held  In  the 
barrios,  the  slums  of  Santo  Domingo  The 
slum  dwellers  with  whom  the  Peace  C<.»rp8 
Volunteers  had  worked  —  they're  ctlled  coun- 
terparts—  took  a  vote  to  .see  if  they  wanted 
the  Peace  Corpa  bark  Despite  their  hatred 
of  Yankees,  theee  slum  dwellers  voted  46 
to  I)  In  favor  of  the  Peace  Corps  Who  today 
in  America — besides  VISTA  volunteers,  re- 
ligious groups,  dedicated  people  like  that — 
could  win  iuch  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
•  ur  own  poor'' 

What  explains  this  vote?  One  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer  otTered  this  explanation.  "The 
j>eopiC  liked  us  because  we  lived  with  them 
.uid  Knew  them.  .\  Dominican  friend  of  mine 
put  It  this  way.  W.hen  we  were  hungry,  you 
were  hungry  When  we  walked  In  the  mud. 
you  walked  m  the  mud  '  " 

But  events  like  that  don't  happen  Just  in 
the  Peace  Corps  List  week,  the  Green  Bay 
Po/Ckcrs  threw  a  farewell  poj-ty  for  Vince 
Lombardl  Bob  Skoronskl.  the  Packer  of- 
fensive captain,  told  about  playing  football 
under  Lombardl 

"It's  been  crying  and  laughing  and  the 
whole  bit.  and  I  think  that's  the  sign  of  a 
great  coach  He's  been  so  emotional  that  he  s 
been  on  his  knees  with  ua  He'.s  laughed  with 
us  He  s  suffered  the  things  we've  sullered 
and  enjoyed   the   thlni^  we '.  e  enjoyed   . 

That  s  why  Iximbardl  Is  a  great  coach  Not 
because  he  s  a  master  of  the  spilt  T.  the  wing 
T  the  spread  T.  the  jHjwer  I.  the  criK.ked  I. 
the  shltflng  I  It's  because  he's  sulTered  with 
his  men  and  he's  rejoiced  with  them. 

That's  why  a  genuine  examination  of  our 
national  conscience  would  reveal  something 
to  each  of  us    that  we  must  get  down  on  our 
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knees  with  the  poor  before  we  get  down  on 
our  knees  before  God. 

\r    WARS    END       A    HI.EDCE     F<  iR    THE    POOR 

My  second  proposal  concerns  the  money 
we're  now  sp<^ndlng  In  Vietnam  Some  [)eopie 
say  we  rant  have  Kuns  und  butter  We  Just 
have  enough  money  for  guns  Most  of  the 
people  who  make  that  arg\iment  don't  really 
believe  It  Tliev  know  It's  phony  If  the  war 
ended  tomorrow  or  next  month,  or  next 
year—  would  they  take  that  "gun-money"  and 
use  It  here  at   home   tor     tautter-monev '" 

"No."  they  would  not — according  to  this 
month's  Fortune  Magazine: 

It  seems  clear  that,  if  peace  were  to  come 
In  Vietnam  this  year.  Congress  would  be 
likely  at  first  to  u.se  a  cutback  In  arms  spend- 
ing .is  an  excti.se  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit   " 

In  other  words  cut  the  deficit  or  cut  taxes. 

The  answer  l.«  also  no"  In  the  (iplnlon  of 
numerous  experienced  people  to  whom  V\e 
put  the  question  If  that  *'25  billion  suddenly 
became  available,  they  ^ny  we'rl  use  It  not 
onlv  lor  tax  cuts  but  .iKso  fur  !-.!i»hways  :ind 
post  offices,  for  dams,  harbors  and  rivers  t.i 
build  bleger  aircraft  carriers  or  a  new  anti- 
missile missile  system 

Last  In  the  order  of  priorities  would  be  the 
poor  That's  why  we  need  a  national  pledge- 
to  get  the  signatures  now  uf  all  those  [)eopIe 
who  say  that  the  cost  of  the  War  In  Vietnam 
Is  the  reason  for  not  fighting  a  war  on  pov- 
erty I,et's  get  them  on  record  now  Other- 
wise when  the  ituns  stop  shootlne.  we  might 
forget  the  needs  of  the  poor,  ;uul  return  to 
business  .is  usual. 

Ynu  m.ay  think  a  pledge  like  the  one  I 
suggest  Is  unrealistic  Well,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
doesn't  think  so.  L.ast  December  5th,  Chair- 
man Carl  Perkins  wrote  a  letter  to  .Senat<ir 
Joseph  Clark  of  the  .senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  He  wrote:  "In  the  event 
that  there  l.s  a  resolution  of  the  Vietnam 
contllot  or  world  conditions  otherwise  per- 
mit. I  shall  see  that  .action  Is  Initiated  In  the 
House  Education  and  Liibor  Committee  to 
Increase  the  .Tuthorlzatlon  for  such  year  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  this  pn'irram  " 

After  he  wrote  that  letter.  C.irl  Perkins 
told  me — and  m.iny  others — that  If  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  'jviir  substantially  decreased, 
he  would  act  Immediately  to  Increase  the 
budget  of  the  War  on  Poverty  by  tl  bllUon 
In  fact  he  said,  lie  personally  would  be  In 
favor  of  two  or  three  billion  more 

So.  CiU'l  Perkins  has  taken  the  pledge. 
What  about  you?  What  about  all  Americans? 
What  about  every  i  ullege  .student  In  Amer- 
ica'' Instead  of  burn,  burn,  burn,  why  not: 
pledge,  pledge    pledce 

We  could  t.ike  a  j^Iedge  like  this: 

"I  pledge  that  when  peace  comes  In  Viet- 
nam. I  will  use  my  influence  as  a  citizen  and 
.as  a  voter  to  make  sure  that  the  savings  m 
military  expenses  will  be  Invested  In  oxir  hu- 
m^n  resources  here  at  home — especially  for 
the  benefit  of  the  i>oor" 

For  all  .Americans  who  feel  politically  pow- 
erless, here  is  something  you  can  support.  We 
must  put  the  poor  above  [wlltlcs.  We  must 
put  community  above  chaos.  We  must  put 
self-glvmg  above  self-f^ervlce. 

NTW  CAREERS  KOR  THE  MIDDLE  CXASS 

Third,  I  propose  that  we  <  reate  thousands 
of  new  careers,  new  interests,  even  new  jobs 
for  the  middle  class.  Every  year.  500,000 
Amcrlcaiis  graduate  from  college.  For  most, 
this  rolleee  education  costs  .Americans  about 
»8  000  If  a  person  went  to  a  private  prep 
school,  that  would  be  about  J5.000  more. 
When  the.-e  500.000  [icople  graduate  from 
college,  therefore,  we  have  invested  about  $85 
billion  Just  in  their  college  education.  Then 
what  do  we  tell  them?  Too  often,  we  say. 
"yotiTe  too  young  to  be  given  serious  resjxjn- 
slbllltles  Get  some  experience." 

Year  after  year.  .America's  half  million  col- 
lege ^-raduates  ore  told  they  must  wait — wait 
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in  line,  wait  for  seniority.  A  lew  of  them  get 
angry  and  a  few  of  them  get  neurotic.  But 
as  for  the  majority,  they  were  described  by 
Nan  Robertson,  a  New  York  Times  reporter: 
■  Tlie  vast  middle  (of  America's  college  stu- 
dents) gets  on  with  the  business  of  going  to 
school :  growing,  learning,  reaching  some  kind 
of  truce  with  the  status  quo  These  students 
look  milk  fed.  scrubbed  and  not  much  in- 
volved with  anything  el.se  besides  books  and 
d.itlng." 

That  reporter  was  right  But  In  most  cases. 
Us  not  the  fault  of  the  students.  It's  the 
lault  of  adult  .America.  We  haven't  chal- 
lenged our  young  i)eople  We  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  educate  them  in  mllllon- 
doUiU'  universities  and  then  let  them  \ege- 
tnte 

That's  why  we  have  to  create  new  csireers 
for  these  millions  of  Americans  iibout  to 
graduate  from  collece  And  for  those  millions 
who  have  recently  graduated.  Instead  of 
damning  the  white,  dutiful  and  patriotic 
middle  class  Americans  for  creating  Amer- 
ica's problems  let's  start  using  the  middle 
class  to  solve  those  problems 
How? 

Not  only  by  getting  the  middle  class  to  do 
something  different— like  the  Peace  Corps, 
VISTA  or  the  religious  life  but  by  getting 
them  to  do  something  better. 

For  example,  the  way  they're  doing  some- 
thing better  in  Jacksonville.  Florida. 

Last  week,  the  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
v^'alked   Into  my   oflBce. 

"Mr  Shrlver."  he  said,  "when  the  War  on 
Poverty  began,  tht  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  against  you.  We  said  the  poor  were  lazy 
and  shiftless,  that  they  were  hopeless  and 
helpless 

"But  then  we  realized  something.  Fifteen 
[>er  cent  of  our  country  Is  poor.  That  15':^ 
IS  a  huge  market  And  businessmen  are  miss- 
ing out  on  It  If  the  poor  stay  poor,  we  don't 
m.ake  any  profit  out  of  them  at  all.  But  If 
the  [xx>r  are  trained  and  educated,  then  they 
get  salaries  and  they'll  become  consumers. 

"We  figured  It  out  in  Jacksonville.  We  fig- 
ured that  If  we  could  take  the  poor  people 
in  Jacksonville  and  increase  their  Income — 
through  training  and  Jobs — by  Just  $10  a 
week.  It  would  increase  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  Jacksonville  by  $30  million  a  year? 
"Tliafs   too   much   money   to   pass   up." 

He's  right  His  motive  was  selfish  in  one 
sen.se.  but  It  motivated  him  to  action.  In 
Jacksonville,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
helped  set  up  an  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center— an  OIC  Job  training  program. 
In  less  than  a  year.  600  new  Jobs  and  work- 
ers were  created  by  Jacksonville  businessmen. 
Maybe  all  that  sounds  cold  and  cheap: 
training  and  educating  the  poor  Just  to  get 
their  money.  But  it's  only  cold  and  cheap 
when  you  have  only  cold  and  cheap  people 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  doesn't  have 
to  be  that  way.  Even  though  profits  are  their 
lirst  motive,  businessmen  are  still  human 
beings  created  by  God  and  Just  as  capable 
of    compassion   as   anyone   else. 

It's  hypocritical  to  turn  our  noses  down 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotarlans, 
the  Klwanis  Club  Christ  didn't.  He  raised 
from  the  dead  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  in  Galilee.  Jairus  was 
,1  member  of  the  Establishment.  So  was  the 
Centurion,  whose  words  we  repeat  every  Sun- 
day at  Mass.  So  was  Zaccaeus,  one  of  the 
TiChest  men  in  Jerlco. 

Most  of  the  twelve  apostles  would  have  be- 
longed to  the  Qalllee  Chamber  of  Commerce! 
.Andrew.  Peter.  James  and  John  were  fisher- 
inen.  They  made  profits.  They  probably  kept 
the  white  meat  for  themselves.  St.  Luke  was 
a  doctor.  Today,  he'd  be  a  member  of  the 
.American  Medical  Association.  St.  Matthew 
was  a  tax  collector,  today  he  would  be  known 
as  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  agent.  St. 
Paul  was  a  tent  maker.  Today  he'd  be  in  the 
American  Architectural  Association,  or  a 
member  of  a  trade  union.  As  for  St.  John  tbe 
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Baptist,  Biblical  scholars  never  have  found 
out  his  Job.  He  probably  got  his  Job  because 
he  was  a  relative  of  the  boss! 

So  there's  nothing  wrong  "with  being  mid- 
dle clfifis  or  being  a  capitalist.  Right  now, 
Notre  Dame  has  1200  vmdergraduates  in  its 
School  of  Business  Administration,  plus  100 
graduate  students.  In  10  years,  most  of  you 
will  be  running  your  own  lnislnes.ses  or  may- 
be your  father's  business  You'll  be  bankers, 
salesmen,  brokers,  merchants,  factory  own- 
ers, investors 

IIIK    (  At'ITAI   I^IS'    I  iHroK  If.M  I  Y 

Christianity  \v;is  started  by  middle  .  las.s 
apostles-  today  it  lias  to  be  kept  ttoln^  by 
them  .IS  well  a.s  by  the  ptxir  Kiitht  now  in 
America,  the  greatest  opportunity  to  bring 
about  soci.il  change  belongs  to  the  middle 
class  capitall.sts.  Why?  Brrause  they  are  more 
numerous  than  .my  other  ^^roiip  .n  our  .so- 
ciety. .And  they  lia\e  the  money. 

We  need  tlie  1300  Commerce  majors  at 
Notre  D.ime  to  go  out  and  reiicli  the  i>oor 
Not  by  joinini;  VISTA  or  luUiniit;  ,.t  Head 
Start  or  Job  Corps  .lust  become  good  bank- 
ers, salesmen,  merrhjints,  .And  then  l>e  avail- 
abli'  to  the  poor  No  one  is  asking  you  to  be- 
come sacrincing  businessmen  Just  be  avail- 
able businessmen. 

Av.Tllable  to  a  i)o<ir  man  vvho  lu'od.s  ..  io-in 
to  st.irt  a  business  m  the  sium 

Available  to  .rive  .i  lew  hours  .i  week  .it  a 
Job  training  program. 

Available  to  Neero  architects  wl.o  want  to 
rebvitld  a  ghetto. 

Available  to  leach  budgeting  or  economics 
or  investing  to  an  adult  education  class. 

Available  to  have  weekly  lunches  with  poor 
people.  At  your  home   And  theirs. 

Available  to  participate  with  the  poor  .^nd 
accept  them  as  fully  equal  human  beings. 

We  need  new  careers  for  lawyers  Notre 
Dame  has  400  pre-law  students  It  has  300 
in  the  law  school  Dr.  Conrad  Kellenberg  and 
the  Notre  Dame  Law  .School  are  responsible 
for  the  Legal  Services  Progr.im  in  South 
Bend.  At  one  office,  313  East  Broadway,  two 
Notre  D;une  law  students  are  presently 
volunteering  eight  hours  a  week  Together 
with  a  regular  lawyer,  they  handle  about  90 
cases  a  month.  At  the  other  Legal  Services 
office,  three  Notre  Dame  l.iw  students  are 
volunteering.  They  averace  about  100  cases  a 
month:  divorce,  adoption,  custody  suits. 
landlord-tenant  disputes,  consumer-creditor 
problems,  welfare  payments.  Thirty-six  out 
of  fifty-six  law  school  seniors  are  takinc  a 
seminar  in  legal  problems  of  the  urban  poor. 
But  this  is  not  enough. 

The  poor  desperately  need  l.iwyers  .Justice 
is  one  of  the  lirst  things  a  poor  man  wants. 
OEO  has  over  800  Legal  Services  Offices  m 
America's  ghettos,  in  .Appalachia.  on  Indian 
reservations.  These  ottices  are  staffed  by 
2.000  lawyers.  But  that  too.  is  not  enough 
Why  can't  the  law  students  of  Notre  Dame — 
and  every  American  college  and  university — 
volunteer  a  summer  to  work  for  the  poor? 
All  over  America 

FOR  ATHLETES      ,\    NEW   (  AREER 

We  need  new  careers  tor  athletes.  Right 
now.  Notre  Dame  h.is  one  of  the  best  intra- 
mural athletic  programs  m  the  country  More 
than  3.000  students  are  in  it  Besides  this. 
you  have  about  300  varsity  athletes. 

But  what  happens  when  all  of  you  ath- 
letes graduate?  Some  turn  pro.  some  turn 
off,  and  some  turn  fat  But  America  needs 
athletes — in  careers  where  they  can  use  their 
talents. 

Not  long  ago.  I  was  talking  to  Bill  Brad- 
ley, the  former  Princeton  AU-Amerlcan  bas- 
ketball player  and  Rhodes  Scholar.  Now  he  Is 
playing  with  the  New  York  Knicks.  After  he 
returned  from  post  graduate  work  in  Eng- 
land, he  went  to  see  his  old  faculty  ;u3viser 
at  Princeton.  They  talked  about  what 
Bradley  should  do  during  the  off-season. 
Bradley  could  have  almost  any  Job  In 
America,   but  his  coach   told   him,   "Go   to 
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wink  ior  the  poverty  program.  That's  where 
you're  needed  the  most."  After  this  season. 
Bill  Bradley  will  be  working  for  OEO. 

.Another  athlete  working  for  the  poor  is 
Sandy  Koufax  He'.s  been  going  around  to  our 
Job  Corps  camps  giving  clinics  1  remember 
a  jiress  conference  he  pave  about  a  year 
ago  .A  newsman  asked  him.  Why  are  you 
^tivliic  clinics  to  these  kids''  You're  the  great- 
est pitcher  in  the  history  of  baseball  None 
of  these  kids — dropouts,  Negroes,  Puerto 
Hicans  Indians-  none  of  them  has  a  ctmnce 
of  liecoinlng  like  you  " 

•  No,'  said  Koufax  "I  "waB  the  champion 
last  year  No  <jne  knows  about  next  year 
Tomorrow's  champion  might  be  one  of  those 
klHs    if   he   gets   the   inspiration  " 

When  yo\i  walk  into  the  average  Amerl- 
( !in  ghetto  I'r  slum,  the  hrst  thing  you 
often  see  is  a  playground  But  usually,  it's 
locked  It  has  a  big  fence  around  it  Some- 
times with  barbed  wire  It  has  a  basketball 
court,  but  nobody's  playing  It  has  room  lor 
a  tennis  court,  but  who  [ilays  tennis  in  a 
ghetto'' 

Right  outside  that  playground,  the  next 
sight  you  see  Is  a  group  of  teenagers  In- 
stead <if  being  organized  into  teams  for  ath- 
letics, they're  organized  into  gangs  to  make 
molotov  cocktails  Why?  Often  because  that 
IJlayground  is  locked  Somebody  has  a  key  to 
it  but  he's  the  wrong  person  The  person 
who  should  liave  that  key  is  an  athlete  An 
athlete  whose  Job  it  is  to  run  that  play- 
groimd  An  athlete  who's  willing  to  live  in 
that    sltim    near   that    playground 

.America's  poor  need  sport.s-  not  Just  to 
keep  them  from  rioting,  but  to  teach  them 
.vport^manshlp.  to  teach  them  about  life  We 
desperately  need  athletes,  or  ex-athletes  to 
.•■el    up  recreation  programs  for  the  poor 

Two  v^'eeks  ago,  Murray  Povlch  of  Wash- 
ington's WTTO  did  a  half-hour  show  on 
Dave  Bing.  of  the  Detroit  Pistons  Blng  is 
presently  'he  leading  .^corer  in  the  National 
Basketball  Association 

Thev  showed  Bing  playing  at  the  plav- 
ground  in  Anacostla— a  Washington  slum 
where  he  crew  up  The  reporter  asked  Binu 
who  his  boyhood  idol  was  "Bernard  Levi  ' 
he  said  "Who's  Bernard  Levi?"  the  reporter 
asked  "When  I  was  a  freshman  at  Splngarn 
High  School  Levi  was  the  star  of  the  team 
He  could  make  every  shot.  Every  play.  He 
was  everybody's  idol  " 

■  But  who's  he  playing  for  today."  asked  'he 
reporter.  He's  not  playing  lor  anybody" 
Bmg  fald  "He's  In  the  Atlanta  Federal  Peni- 
tentiary On  a  20-year  rap  for  bank  rob- 
bery" 

Maybe  Levi  would  be  jilaylng  in  the  NB.A 
today,  if  there  had  been  somebody  who  cared 
about  him  .And  maybe  there  wotild  be  more 
than  Just  one  Negro  playing  big  time  tennis- 
Arthur  Ashe — if  we  had  more  tennis  courts 
in  the  streets  Maybe  there  would  be  more 
than  one  Negro  golf  pro — Charlie  Siflord — on 
the  PGA  tour  if  somebody  was  around  to  take 
Negroes  out  to  the  club  .and  give  them  les- 
sons. 

Finally,  let  me  .'-ay.  I  don't  want  to  come 
to  Notre  Dame  \».'ithout  talking  at  all  about 
priests.  So  I've  pot  an  idea  on  new  career.^ 
for  priests 

Last  week  the  National  Catholic  Reporter 
ran  a  story  about  a  unique  baptism  A 
Catholic  layman  had  his  father-in-law 
baptize  his  son  The  baptism  was  done  with- 
out a  priest  It  was  a  valid  baptism,  because 
under  church  law  laymen  are  allowed  to  bap- 
tize when  there's  a  state  of  emergency  And 
today,  the  Church  is  m  a  state  of  emer- 
gency. 

I  talked  tx)  that  progressive  layman.  "I've 
had  a  lot  of  letters  from  priests  who  read 
that  story  in  the  National  Catholic  Reporter. 
Thev  thanked  me." 

"Thank  you?  What  for?" 
"For  starting  something  that  will  free  the 
priests  to  do  more   important  work.  Priests 
should  have  better  things  to  do  than  filling 
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out  baptism*]  forma,  and  spending  bl1\  Sim- 
day  arternor,n*  baptizing  bahlea  Quallflpd 
liymen  »hould  take  over  the  Job  of  bapd/.- 
Ing  The  baby's  ifrandfather  could  do  it  Or 
the  gcidfither  Or  a  friend  Then  the  prleetB 
w  Hild  t)e  free  to  give  time  to  the  poor  vrtio 
need  them  the  most.  That  s  where  they're 
[.ceded,  n.it  In  the  batlstry  '• 

lies  right  Today,  there  are  only  36.000 
d:.>cej5an  prlesta.  In  131  dl<Tcesei»  Among  iS- 
milllon  .American  Catholks  Why  not  let  Ii»y- 
meu  begin  playing  a  serious  part  In  the 
church's  renewal''  If  the  term  priesthood 
of  the  laity  "  is  to  mean  anything,  It  ou(|ht 
to  mean  taking  over  siome  of  the  work  tijat 
others  can  do  so  that  priests  can  do  tlie 
m.wt  important  work  of  all. 

A  Niw  crMMVNrrT  rti«  »merica 
A  nation.il  exiimlnatlon  )f  conscience:  a 
national  pledge  '.o  get  mimey  for  the  po«r- 
and  new  careers  for  the  middl«  class  those 
are  <ome  if  the  ways  I  believe  America  c»n 
crear.e  a  new  commiLnlty 

Instead  of  talking  «bout  wh*t's  wrong  In 
a  world  we  dldn  t  make  let  us  begin  to  flo 
what  s  right  In  a  world  we  can  make. 

t;.>ethe  said.  "Bewire  >  f  what  you  long  fur 
In  vour  youth,  for  you  will  get  it  In  your 
rni<lcl!»  age-,"  And  probably  die  from  It  In 
old  agr' 
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Mr  Eliot  Lumbard,  fonner  special 
couiLsel  on  law  enlorwmeiu  to  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York.  "The 
Role  of  the  State.s  ' 

Prof  Norman  .Abram.s  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Califomta  Law  School  at  Los 
Angeles,  'The  Role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ■■ 

Prof.  Frank  J  Remington  of  Uie  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  "The 
Lmiits  and  Po.s,sibilily  of  the  Criminal 
Law  ' 

Mr  Herbert  H.  Isaacs,  consultant  to 
the  President's'  Cnmo  Commi.sion,  Los 
Angele.?,  Calif  .  "The  Limit.s  and  Po.s.sl- 
bility  of  Science  and  The  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  ■ 

The  formal  papers  delivered  at  the 
siTiipo-sium  will  apiH'ar  in  the  Notre 
Dame  Lawyer,  the  .school's  law  review,  m 
thi'  sjTTipo.sium  issue,  which  will  be  pub- 
li.shed  in  June  of  tins  year 

Rut  bec.iu.se  of  the  relevancy  of  the 
Lssues  discussed  at  the  symposium  to  the 
present  deliberations  m  Consre-ss.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleaKues    to    the    foUowintj    transcripts 
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yoxi  win  want  In  your  middle  ;ige  \nA  In 
your  old  ,^w;t"  'Vou  l>ing  for  a  new  oommumty 
now  Let's  work  ^>geiner  Ut  create  it  Nowa- 
days w<_>  <ay  with  .\lbert  Camus  I  woiijd 
like  to  iove  my  country  and  justice  at  the 
s.iine  'ime   "  Let'^  be  .»ble  to  do  tKith 


Univeriity    of    Nofre    Dame    Law    School 
)osium  Crime,  February  12.  1968 
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rhat-s  why  thousands  of  young  Americans    of  five  of  the  oral  addresses  deViveTcdTt 
are  seeking  a  new  community    That  s  what     th*.    QvmMr,cinr„     t    o.u     ,., 

*"■•     me  s>mposium    I  ask   unanimous  con- 

.sent  that  the  remarks  of  Profe.ssor 
Abrams  and  Mr.  Lumbaid  be  included  in 
the  Rec(jrd  at  this  jwlnt  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  remarks  of  the  other  sym- 
posium participants  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  the  RECORn 

The  transcripts  follows: 

Tut    Rot-E    OF    THE    FEDERAL    GoVfJtNMENT 

I  RemaJ-ks  .it  Pro!  Norman  .Abrams i 
If  the  Crime  Commission's  principal  rec- 
ommendations rega;Jlng  tiie  federal  role  In 
the  fleld  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  are  .adopted,  the  maior  emphasis  of 
the  federrU  contribution  in  this  area  will 
shut  from  eiilorcement  .>f  the  federal  penal 
laws,  the  operation  of  the  federal  court  sys- 
tem .and  federal  correctional  institutions  to 
the  Implementation  of  .a  large-.scale  flnancial 
aid  program  to  state  and  local  i,'overnments. 
■The  Ctimmlsslon  recommended  i  pnieram  of 
federil  spending  to  improve  the  iiuallly  of 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  and  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  agencies.  It  used 
the  following  language: 

"The  federal  program  the  Commission  re- 
alizes Is  a  i.irge  ..ne  During  the  past  ftscal 
year  the  federal  government  spent  about 
twenty  million  doU.ars  on  research  into  crime 
and  delinquency  and  another  seven  million 
under  the  Law  Enlorcrmrnt  Assistance  Act 
The  Conunlsslon  is  not  in  a  position  to  weigh 
ag.ainit  each  other  :iU  the  demands  that  are 
m.ade  upon  the  federal  government  so  It 
cannot  recommend  the  expendltxire  of  a 
speciUc  number  of  dollars  a  year  on  a  pro- 
gram It  proposes  However,  It  does  see  the 
program  as  one  on  which  several  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  could  he  profitably 
spent  over  the  next  decade" 

The  Conmilsslon  Justified  such  a  Uirge 
federal  tiniinclal  rej>ort  prognun  on  three 
grounds  First,  that  crime  was  a  national 
phenomenon  that  does  not  respect  geograph- 
ic boundaries,  that  there  are  Important  needs 
which  individual  Jurisdiction  cannot  meet 
alone  and  that  federal  funds  can  be  used 
to  encourage  changes  that  would  make  crim- 
inal .idmimslratlon  more  effective  and  more 
ffitr.  The  Commission  found  It  necessary  to 
remind  the  readers  of  its  Report  that  it  was 
nundXiil  :,t  the  special  Import.ince  of  avoid- 
ing any  invasion  of  state  and  local  responsi- 
bility for  Ijw  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  that  lis  recommendation  was  based 
an  a  Judgment  that  federal  support  and 
collaboration  of  the  sort  that  It  outlined  was 
consistent  with  scrupulous  respect  for  and 
Indeed  strengthening  of  tnat  responsibility. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDUN* 

IN   THE  HOUSS  OF  REP-RESENTATIVES 

ThuT^dtvi.  Apnl   ll.  1968 

Mr  BRADEAL^S  Mr  Speaker.  Mr 
Justice  Holme.-  once  observed  tliat  a 
word  was  but  "the  skin  of  a  livmB 
thought  that  to.ik  its  color  and  content 
from  tiie  circum.^tances  in  which  it  was 
used  ■  What  Mr  Justice  Hoimi-s  said  of 
words  may  be  .said  of  the  reports  of 
Presidential  Commiscions.  They.  too. 
must  be  placed  in  context  in  order  that 
their  content  may  take  on  meaning'. 

It  was  tor  tliis  purpose.  Mr  Speaker. 
that  a  symposium  was  held  at  Uie  Notre 
Dame  Law  School  on  February  12.  1968. 
It  was  entitled  "The  Ciiallenge  at 
Crime  m  a  Free  Society  Perspective  oo 
the  Report  of  the  President  s  Commls* 
sion  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admmis'- 
tration  of  Justice  ' 

The  speakers  and  topics  were  as  fol* 
lows: 

Prof  Henry  Ruth  of  the  U:nversity  of 
Ptnnsylvaiiia  Law  Sciiool.  The  Crime 
Commission  ' 

Prof  Lloyd  Ohlin  of  Harvard  Law 
School.    "The  Crime  Problem  "' 

Mr  In,'ing  Liin^.  chief  counsel.  Nar* 
cotics  Addiction  Control  Commi.'sionj 
New  York.  N  Y  .  The  Narcotics  Prob-i 
!em  " 

.Mr.  Peter  Barton  Hutt.  consultant  to 
tiie  President's  Crime  CommisMon. 
Washington.  DC ,  'The  Drunkenness 
Problem   ' 

Prof  G  Robert  Blakey  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Law  School,  "The  Organized 
Crime  Problem.  ' 


TIIK    SPFCTKB   OF    *    NATIONAL    W)L1CB    KOBCE 

Hiai  reminder  by  the  CommUslon  Is  not 
a  matter  of  happen.stance  Every  public  state, 
ment  by  every  public  ofllclal  in  this  area 
abfiul  an  expanded  federal  pro«rram  In  law 
enlorcement  and  criminal  justice  usually 
carries  with  It  a  similar  caveat  The  same 
theme  has  been  ret>eated  again  and  again 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  by  the  Frcsl- 
dent  As  recently  as  January  17th  In  his 
State  I'f  the  Unl.>n  ine.s.sa^e  .iiid  his  recent 
Message  on  crime  the  President  reiterated 
the  same  theme  Why  is  there  this  constant 
repetition  nf  the  theme  that  we  must  avi  id 
unv  Interference  with  .state  an<l  local  law 
enforcement?  I  svipp^xse  It  Is  because  the 
linanclal  aid  program  of  the  dimenslon.s  con- 
templatetl  inevitably  r.alses  very  Important 
Issues  about  tiie  proper  relationship  l)etween 
(oderni  state  and  IcKal  i^overnmeuts  In  this 
held  This  question,  the  question  of  federal 
versus  state  or  local  resprmslbllltv  for  a  f<;v- 
crnmental  function,  is  .i  [lervn.^lve  one  In  ur.r 
svstem  It  comes  up  in  every  area  one  can 
think  of.  Including  educ.tllon  f>overty.  urban 
development,  etc.  It  takes  on.  however,  a 
sp:>clal  dimension  in  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  contest  Tlie  possibility 
that  a  federal  fln.anclal  program  might  be 
used  to  lay  the  fovuidatlon  for  the  creatli^n 
of  a  national  police  force,  or  to  permit  the 
federal  government  to  t,'nln  <ontrol  r.ver  icval 
law  enfiircement  Is  .iften  rnl.sed  as  a  sj^ectre 
There  Is  a  related  Isstie  previously  mentioned 
as  to  what  the  appropriate  role  of  state  i;ov- 
ernments  should  be  m  this  area  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  both  of  ihe.se  Lssues 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  dl.scusslon  (jf  issues 
relating  to  the  possibility  of  federal  control 
of  local  law  enforcement  should  begin  with 
the  most  extreme  horrible  that  is  thrown  up 
by  those  who  debate  this  Issue — what  I  call 
the  bugaboo  of  a  national  ix>llce  force  One 
of  the  most  forceful  spokesmen  on  this  sub- 
ject—It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  this 
Is  so— has  been  J.  Edgar  Hoover  He  has  said . 
"The  danger  of  a  national  police  forcr 
Is  that  it  centralizes  into  one  place  and  into 
the  hands  of  one  man  too  much  authr^rlry 
The  federal  government,  of  course,  has  no 
cure-all  for  the  crime  problems  existing  In 
nnv  community  The  need  Is  for  effective 
action  and  this  should  be  local  action  and 
this  shotUd  begin  with  a  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  honest,  suif.clent  local  law  enforce- 
ment." 

The    statement    I    have    Just    quoted    wtis 
made  In  1064  but  In  a  recent  FBI    law  en- 
forcement   bulletin,    on   page   one.   he   made 
almost  an  Identical  statement    He  has  held 
these   views   for   a   long   time   and   expresses 
them  very  strongly.   tJndoubtedly,  for  some, 
the  rejection  of  a  national  police  force  Idea 
merely    Involves   a    specific    application    of    a 
particular  political  philosophy  and  Ideology. 
.\ny  federal  operation  of  governmental  func- 
tion   is    deemetl    presumptlvelv    bad    In    the 
view  of  people  who  hold  such  a  philosophy. 
State  or  local  governmental  control,  or  per- 
haps absence  of  any  governmental   Involve- 
ment, Is  almost  always  preferable   But  I  sub- 
mlt  that  the  Idea  of  a  national  ix>llce  force 
conjures  up  images  much  stronger  than  are 
suBgested    merely    by    a    particular    political 
philosophy    For  there  are  many  people  who 
are    not    opposed    to   substantial    extensions 
of   federal   [xiwer   In  other  areas  who  would 
be   violently   opposed    to   the    Idea   of   a   na- 
tional police  force   It  almost  seems  to  qualify 
as  .1  taboo    To  lest  the  Idea  recently.  I  en- 
gaged  In   a  very   Informal,   very   unscientific 
experiment,  to  Investigate   how  pe<^iple  react 
to  this  Idea  and  why    I  conducted  a  free  as- 
sociation poi'  among  some  of  my  colleagues 
at   l,'CI..\     (Now   that   may   he   a   very   select 
group  In  some  sense  i 

Although  there  were  different  reactions  to 
the  question-  What  Images  do  the  words 
national  police  force  conjure  up  for  you?  — 
there  was  a  surprising  similarity  m  the  reac- 
tions The  dominant  pattern  of  responses 
revolved  around  words  like  "gestapo".  "naz- 
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Ism",  "storm  troopers",  "government  by 
tyranny",  and  '"foreign  or  European  systems 
where  jxilice  snoop  about."  (These  are  verba- 
tim quotes  from  colleagues  when  I  asked 
them  that  question.  'Vou  might  want  to  con- 
duct your  own  poll  1  think  you  will  come  up 
witli  similar  results  i 

One  might  suppose  that  the  reaction  Is 
somehow  to  the  word  "police"  with  all  of  the 
connotations  tliat  word  has  for  some  people, 
but  I'm  very  doubtful  about  this.  I  think 
one  tcets  an  entirely  different  reaction  if  one 
-says  the  words  local  police"  or  If  one  says 
the  words  "national  police.'"  It  may  be  a 
loolish  inquiry  to  try  to  account  In  rational 
terms  for  what  are,  after  all.  free  assocla- 
lion  reactions  I  would  speculate,  however, 
that  underlying  these  reactions  Is  the  Image 
of  a  very  large  police  force  saturating  the 
country,  being  used  for  political  puiTposes 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  one  man.  For 
most  of  us  such  a  force  smacks  of  dictator- 
ship and  tyranny.  No  doubt  the  experience 
of  Europe  In  the  1930's  has  conditioned  our 
attitude  on  this  subject.  Control  over  such 
a  force  has  In  many  countries  been  the  In- 
strument for  a.s.sumlng  dictatorial  power. 

The  potential  for  power  available  tiirough 
having  a  federal  ))ollce  complement  of  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  men,  taking  In- 
to account  only  the  F.B.I..  or  twenty  thousand 
men,  taking  into  account  all  of  the  federal 
Investigatory  agencies,  and  having  a  nation- 
ally controlled  force  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  thousand  men  which  Is  roughly 
the  present  number  of  police  on  the  state 
and  local  levels  Ls  readily  apparent. 

I  submit  that  the  unusual  reaction  to  the 
notion  of  a  national  fxjlice  force  may  iiave 
other  bases,  too.  Many  people  think  of  it 
simply  as  Involving  an  expansion  of  the  F.B.I, 
and  their  reactions  may  be  refusions  to  Mr. 
Hoover,  to  his  long  teniu-e  and  attitudes  to- 
ward tlie  F>ederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
general.  Or  It  may  be  that  the  rejection  of  a 
national  police  force  can  t)e  explained  in 
more  traditional  terms,  the  kind  of  terms 
tliat  are  used,  for  example.  In  the  field  of 
education.  In  the  law  enforcement  context 
the  traditional  argument  takes  the  following 
form.  It  Is  undesirable  to  have  the  law  en- 
forcement function  controlled  by  men  in 
Washington.  They  are  too  far  away;  they 
don't  have  a  feeUng  for  It:  they  don't  have 
an  understanding  of  local  concerns  and  local 
problems.  TTie  argument  no  doubt  has  some 
merit,  but  I  have  always  tiiought  that  a 
partial  answer  to  tills  argument  is  that  cen- 
tral control  does  not  necessarily  mean  dis- 
tant control.  If  one  really  ■wanted  a  national 
pollc*  operation,  regional  or  even  local  offices 
subject  to  a  central  authority  could  be  set 
up  so  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with  local  con- 
cerns. The  local  offloes  would  t>e  In  touch 
with  local  problems  although  they  would  be 
subject  to  the  ultimate  control  of  some  office 
In  Washington. 

Don't  rrUsunderstand  me:  If  it  Is  beginning 
to  sound  as  if  I  am  making  a  case  for  a 
national  police  force,  let  me  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  not.  I  would  strongly  oppose  such 
a  development,  as  I  think  moet  of  us  would, 
though  undoubtedly  there  would  be  some 
advantages  In  terms  of  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  efforts  on  a  nationwide  h)asls.  I 
think  that  the  type  of  concerns  I  have  de- 
scribed, plus  others,  provide  more  than  suf- 
ficient Justification  for  rejecting  any  such 
development  On  the  other  hand.  I  do  think 
that  our  reactions  to  the  Idea  of  a  national 
pxjlice  force  condition  our  attitudes  In  this 
Thole  area  and  affect  them  In  subtle  ways 
that  may  vary  from  person  to  person,  but 
nevertheless,  have  a  strong  imptict.  Moreover, 
1  think  it  is  worth  focusing  for  a  moment  on 
the  national  police  force  Idea  t>ecause  I  Uiink 
that  any  learning  that  we  develop  out  of  our 
rejection  of  that  idea  may  be  transferable  to 
problems  relating  to  the  poeslble  develop- 
ment on  the  state  level  of  state  police  forces 
with  plenary  law  enforcement  powers  being 
exercised  in  plenary  fashion. 

One  final  note  on  the  national  police  con- 
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cept  l)efore  I  move  on.  Such  a  force  could 
also  evolve  in  this  country  tiirough  the  ex- 
tension of  federal  subetantive  criminal  law 
Jurisdiction  and  tlie  expansion  of  the  powers 
and  the  numbers  of  the  F.B.I,  to  enforce  tliat 
Jurisdiction.  Tlie  President's  Commission 
made  very  few  recommendations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  substantive  criminal  laws  altliough 
it  did  refer  approvingly  to  the  new  federal 
oommlsslon  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Liiws. 
In  a  certain  sense,  tlien.  tiiat  Commission 
which  has  recently  begun  its  work  lias  before 
it  some  of  the  Issues  that  we  are  presently 
discussing,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
context. 

SHOULD   WE   HAVE   FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF   LOCAL 
LAW    ENFORCEMENT? 

Tlie  problem  I  wish  to  turn  to  at  this  jioint 
is  tlie  problem  of  federal  control  of  local  law 
enforcment.  The  issue  of  federal  control  is 
no  doubt  sharply  posed  by  the  legislation 
currently  under  consideration  in  Concrcss. 
A  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  the  Administration 
one  year  ago  Introduced  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  bill.  This  proposal  amend- 
ed and  renamed  the  Law  Enforccmeiit  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assist;ince  Act  wa."!  p.i.ssed 
In  the  House  in  August  of  last  year.  It  is 
currently  under  cor^ideratlon  in  the  .Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  although  there  are  nu- 
merous and  substantial  differences — some 
have  already  been  pointed  out — among  the 
various  versions  of  the  legislation,  the  orig- 
inal bUl  submitted  by  the  administration. 
the  bill  reported  out  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  act  passed  by  the  House  and 
that  bill  presently  under  consideration  In 
the  Senate.  All  of  these  versions  would  estab- 
lish a  sul>stantlai  large  scale  flnancial  aid 
program  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement. 
The  present  controversial  Issues  are  not 
whether  we  should  have  such  leelslatlon: 
rather  It  relates  to  the  particular  form  that 
legislation  should  take. 

The  power  over  the  purse  strings  un- 
doubtedly includes  the  power  to  exercise 
control  over  those  who  are  dependent  on 
tliat  purse.  I  think  that  at  the  outset  in 
determining  the  extent  of  potential  federal 
control  in  this  program  we  ought  to  examine 
how  great  that  dependency  is  likely  to  be- 
come. How  much  money  Is  Involved;  how 
large  a  part  of  the  local  or  state  law  enforce- 
ment budget  Is  the  federal  dollar  Ukely  to 
become?  'What  kind  of  strings  are  likely  to 
i>e  attached  by  the  federal  government  or 
by  the  grantmaker  if  it  is  a  state  govern- 
ment to  the  use  of  the  federal  dollar?  The 
Crime  Commission  saw  the  federal  support 
program  as  one  on  which  several  hundred 
million  dollars  could  be  spent  annually  over 
the  next  decade.  The  Administration  bill  as 
originally  submitted  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture In  the  first  year  of  50  million  dollars. 
Tliat  expenditure  was  intended  to  lx>  spent 
primarily  on  plannlnc.  The  Attorney  General 
has  testified  that  300  million  would  be  re- 
quested for  the  second  year.  He  did  also 
testify,  however,  that  he  sa'w  the  program 
as  possibly  Involving  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  a  billion  dollars  within  the  next  five 
years.  The  Act  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
called  for  75  million.  In  his  recent  State  of 
the  Union  message  the  President  asked  for 
100  million  for  ■what  would  be  the  flr.'-t  year 
of  operation  under  the  bill;  .again  I  assume 
that  that  would  be  primarily  planning 
money.  The  amounts  Involved,  however, 
should  be  compared  with  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice In  this  country. 

Using  the  Commission's  figures  It  esti- 
mated that  approximately  four  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  are  spent  on  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  throughout  the  coun- 
try— on  all  of  Its  different  aspects — prosecu- 
tion, defense,  court,  corrections,  police.  The 
bulk  of  this,  according  to  the  Commission, 
relates  to  the  police,  and  85  to  90'^-  of  all 
police  costs  are  for  salaries.  Even  .assuming 


a  substantial  increase  (apart  from  any  in- 
crease represented  by  federal  money)  in  state  ' 
and  local  law  enforcement  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  and  taking  into  ac- 
count some  other  appropriate  quaJiflcatioiis 
that  I  wont  go  into  liere.  if  the  Attorney 
General's  billion  dollar  estimate  is  accurate, 
f£<ieral  money  could  in  a  sliort  time  con- 
stitute a  biKuiflcant  prt-portinn  of  State  and 
lo<.-al  law  tnXorcenicnt  budgets.  Even  if  one 
assumes  the  wmiewliat  mi'te  con.servatlve 
estimate  made  by  the  CK)niml.sslon,  federal 
moneys  might  become  not  an  in-slgnificant 
proTKjrtion  of  the  iKitional  l.iw  t-nlorcement 
budttct. 

Whatever  the  uses  lo  which  such  feder.il 
money  was  put,  such  an  extensive  program 
of  linancial  supjxjrt  undoubtedly  would  lend 
to  nuke  local  governmenus  to  one  extent  or 
another  dejiendenl  upon  the  leder..l  t^overn- 
mcnt  lor  u  large  iiriijiortion  of  iLeir  budget. 
There  is  even  a  gre.iter  jiotential  for  de- 
pendency, I  think,  if  the  Jederal  money  can 
be  spent  on  such  rccurrin.i;  cofats  its  Nilarles, 
for  if  they  are  recurring,  once  you  get  In- 
\ohed  in  supjxirtlng  ilieni.  it  Is  much  more 
tllfflcult  to  stop  such  support.  Al.S'j,  as  1 
ha\f  already  iiidicaled.  sal.irios  do  constitute 
a  very  large  proportion  of  tlie  usual  law  en- 
forcement budget.  Interestingly,  the  original 
bill  put  a  fairly  severe  liiiiiuitlon  on  the 
amount  of  federal  money  that  could  be  spent 
on  sahu-les.  Tlie  relevant  provision  provided 
that  not  more  than  '.,  of  any  grant  could 
be  spent  on  salaries  with  two  txceptions.  Tlie 
exceptions  applied  to  salaries  of  personnel 
engaged  In  training  program-s  or  .specialised 
personnel  performing  innov.Ttlve  functions. 
Tlie  Idea  of  the  exceptions  w.as  to  encourage 
lix-al  Jurisdictions  to  engage  .speclalii'ed  per- 
.^nnr  pl  to  perform  innovative  functions.  Tlie 
Act  passed  by  the  House  deleted  any  limlt^a- 
tlon  on  the  use  of  federal  money  for  .salaries. 
If  I  am  right  in  suggesting  that  the  use  of 
grant  money  lor  such  a  purpose  gives  a 
larper  potential  for  control  u>  the  grantmak- 
ing  authority,  then  the  Act  [Kissed  by  the 
House  goes  further  in  this  direction  than 
any  prior  proposal.  And  interestingly,  that 
potential  under  the  House  Act  seems  to  be 
vested  in  the  states  and  not  In  the  federal 
government.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  in  view 
of  the  amounts  of  money  involved  that  there 
is  a  potential  for  .some  control  by  the  grant- 
maker,  state  or  federal,  in  a  financial  idd  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude. 

Is  it  likely  that  as  a  res^ult  of  such  a  pro- 
pram.  the  federal  government  Is  going  to  take 
over  local  law  enforcement?  Z^  it  eoinc  to 
run  law  enforcement  in  this  country?  I  don't 
think  so:  Indeed.  I  am  reasonably  certain 
that  this  is  not  polne  to  occur  It  is  not  that 
I  think  that  officials  r,f  the  federal  t-overn- 
ment  are  any  less  corruptible  bv  power  than 
anybody  else:  rather  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
exercise  of  comprehensive,  detailed  control 
over  locr.l  operations  by  a  central  covern- 
mcntal  authority  on  the  federal  level  is  Just 
r.ot  leasible.  in  light  of  the  jjrnblems  of  ad- 
ministration that  would  involve.  By  one 
count,  there  are  over  forty  thousand  police 
Juri.sdictions  in  this  country.  If  the  federal 
t^overnment  were  going  to  go  into  the  la^w 
eiilorccnient  business  cjn  a  national  scale 
and  take  over  local  operations,  it  would  re- 
(iuire  a  hU(?e  federal  cstablishmer.t.  It  vould 
req'Jire  lederal  inspectors  and  federal  police 
to  police  the  local  police.  There  is  i.o  indica- 
tion or  suggestion  by  anyone  that  such  a 
development  Is  likely  to  occur.  If  there  were 
any  move  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  try 
to  build  such  an  establishment  you  can  be 
sure  that  Congress  would  clamp  do'wn  very 
quickly.  It  is  not  a  new  insight  to  say  that 
ultimate  power  over  this  and  any  other  fed- 
eral grant  program  remains  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  through  the  device  of  the  annual 
appropriation.  You  might  say  that  the  exec- 
utive controls  the  draw  strings  of  the  purse 
that  gives  It  bome  power  over  local  agencies, 
but  Congress.  I  submit.  In  the  last  analysis 
controls  the  size  of  tnat  purse  through  tlie 
device  of   the  annual   appropriation.   I  con- 
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elude,  therefore,  that  the  poselblllty  of  de. 
tailed  federal  taking  over  of  local  police 
operations  la  Ju«t  not  n  serlnus  roncern 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  possibility 
or  even  the  probability,  that  the  federal 
government  is  golnit  tti  exercise  ,nome  limited 
guidance  over  state  and  local  operations 
through  the  vehicle  of  a  ^rant  program  I  like 
to  call  this  selective  or  limttfd  control  It 
may  well  be  that  the  Kr;in'miiker,  whether 
state  or  federal  may  require  an  applicant 
JiirLidlctlon  to  meet  certain  conditions,  to 
do  or  not  to  do  certain  things,  or  to  modify 
its  practices  in  certain  ways  In  order  to 
qualify  for  a  grant  Necessarily  because  of 
limitations  of  staff  this  Is  i{t>lng  Uj  have  to 
be  done  on  a  very  limited  and  selective  basis 
I  do  not  think  that  this  wovild  constitute  th« 
I^rst  step  toward  a  t.-ikeover  of  local  opera- 
tions. I  do  nut  think  that  this  Is  a  step  on  iht 
way  t<3  a  national  pfillce  force,  but  It  would 
constitute  a  llml'ed  departure  Irom  a  li^ng 
standing  tradition  of  complete  independence 
(it  local  government  in  this  area  If  this  very 
limited  authority  Is  exercised  wisely  and 
Judiciously.  I  do  not  think  It  is  an  evil  la 
fact.  It  may  well  be  that  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  elTeci.  significant  improvements  In 
some  3l*te  and  local  law  enfi'rcement  opera- 
tions And  that  there  Is  a  marked  need  for 
such  Improvements  In  m«n>  Jurisdictions  I 
think  we  can  all  at;ree  Many  of  the  Com- 
mission s  substantive  recommendations  for 
Improvements  In  the  operations  ol  state  and 
local  police  and  irlmlnal  Justice  system* 
point  the  direction  such  Improvements  can 
take  — such  as  more  training  more  pooling 
of  resources  provision  i>f  more  services  better 
information  systems  and  the  use  of  innova- 
tive methods  generally  My  own  guess  is  that 
local  Jurisdictions  are  going  to  welcome  a 
certain  amount  of  guidance  of  this  sort 
provided  that  It  Is  limited  in  scope  and  that 
it  Is  Invoked  u-t.se/v 

There  are.  of  course  areas  where  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  type  of  leverage  by  an  outside 
agency  Ls  going  to  rai.se  a  lew  feathers  For 
example  when  a  federal  grantmaker  at- 
tempts a,s  he  rauM  to  invoke  the  provision* 
of  Title  VI  of  th'j  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
against  a  -southeri  county  that  discrinunatea 
in  Its  hiring  of  p<  lice  officers  there  Is  going 
to  be  .1  large  outc-y  The  Isoue  Is  a  sensitive 
one  whether  the  Federal  program  involves 
education  or  redev.?lopment  poverty  or  local 
law  enforcement  I  do  not  have  any  difficulty 
In  Justifying  the  putting  of  this  kind  of 
string  on  the  ua«  i>f  federal  funds,  but  I  can 
see  how  ones  reactl<in  to  this  type  of  con- 
trol may  be  determit.ed  by  how  one  feels  on 
the  ments  I  would  emphasuo  however  that 
th.it  problem  which  is  a  sen>-itlve  one.  is  not 
a  pnxluct  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Rather  It 
represents  a  congressional  policy  Judgment 
that  was  made  in  1964  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
It  Is  not  a  problem  pi^ullar  to  this  progrum. 
Let  me  conclude  on  this  p^irt  of  my  topic 
by  saying  again  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
limited  selevtlve  guidance  by  a  grantmiiking 
authority  is  an  evil  If  such  authority  Is 
exercised  wisely,  it  will  lielp  to  move  state 
and  local  operations  m  the  directions  fore- 
seen by  the  Crune  ConuiUsaion 

IMPLICATIONS     OF     STATE     RECl'LATION     OF     HW 
INFORCEMENT 

An  alternative  way  of  developing  u  grant 
program  In  this  area  is  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  hand  the  money  over  to  the 
states  to  be  admlnLstered  by  the  states  rather 
than  by  the  federal  government  Such  u  pro- 
piieal  raises  a  great  many  Issues  that 
tranacend  the  ^CLpe  of  my  present  topic. 
Such  a  program  for  example  could  be 
viewed  as  a  means  of  building  up  state  gov- 
ernments If  one  sees  that  as  good,  this  could 
be  a  means  to  that  end  I  want  to  focus 
particularly  on  the  implications  of  such  a 
structuring  of  a  grant  program  for  the  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  field  The 
Case  to  be  made  for  a  bloc  grant  approach. 
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that  Is.  handing  over  large  chunks  >f  money 
to  the  states  the  approach,  by  the  way. 
which  was  taken  In  the  House  Act  passed 
htst  Augtist.  18  not  without  any  merit  The 
Commission,  for  example  recognized  that 
much  of  the  planning  for  action  against 
crime  will  have  to  be  don<»  at  the  state  level, 
and  It  recommended  that  a  state  or  local 
government  that  undertakes  to  improve  Its 
criminal  administration  should  begin  by 
constructing  formal  machinery  for  planning 
The  Comml.sslon  did  not  however  go  so  far 
as  to  recommend  that  this  planning  ma- 
chinery should  be  used  as  a  conduit  for  fed- 
eral funds  to  be  distributed  to  local  govern- 
ments, although  It  did  of  course  recommend 
that  federal  grants  should  be  made  to  the 
stales  to  support  and  encourage  such  plans 
In  fact,  there  Is  no  dispute  about  the  value 
cf  statewide  pi. inning  and  statewide  trnln- 
In/  Mr  Lumhard  wants  the  state  to  set 
s'  oidards  for  training  and  in  other  areas  I 
a^TPe  There  are  a  large  number  ol  activities 
th.it  are  not  presently  carried  on  by  state 
governments  that  should  be  carried  on  by 
state  governments  and  I  would  strongly  sup- 
port them  The  Issue  here  is  not  whether 
s'ates  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  In 
such  activities  The  Issue  rather  Ls  whether 
CiUe  cm  develop  mi>st  effectively  u  grant  pro- 
gr.im  In  this  area  by  giving  the  state  a  large 
and  controlling  voice  In  the  distribution  of 
federal    moneys  U~t   local   governments 

The  discourse  on  this  Issue  has  tended  to 
focus  on  the  present  ext,ent  of  st.ate  activities 
In  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
Held  The  Attorney  General  for  example  naa 
said  When  you  Lxik  at  the  state  govern- 
ments and  look  at  their  involvement  In  local 
law  enforcement,  you  will  see  It  Is  almost 
ml  "  Congressman  CahlK  disagrees  He  has 
replied  that  many  Governors  have  '  signifi- 
cant roles  in  law  enfixcemeiit  and  criminal 
Justice  ■  My  view  Is  that,  with  the  exception 
Cif  the  operation  of  the  courts  and  correc- 
tional systems,  the  Attorney  General  has 
much  the  better  of  this  argument  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  significance  of  this  dis- 
pute has  been  made  clear  Why  does  it  make 
a  difference  what  the  present  ex'ent  of  state 
involvement  in  this  field  Is""  There  are  two 
principle  reasons  I  think,  why  the  extent 
of  the  present  involvement  Is  relevant  First, 
the  extent  of  preeent  state  Involvement  may 
affect  the  wlUmgneea  of  local  governments 
to  accept  direction  from  the  state  If  as  the 
Attorney  General  suggested  st.ite  govern- 
ments have  not  previously  been  very  active 
In  law  enforcement,  the  Issue  of  outside  con- 
trol of  local  law  enforcement  may  be  Just  as 
present  where  the  state  government  Is  at- 
tempting to  provide  direction  as  where  the 
federal  government  uses  the  power  of  the 
purse  for  that  purpose  I  suspect,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  local  police  chief  might  find 
it  Just  as  objectionable  to  be  told  how  to 
run  his  department  by  his  state  attorney 
general  a.s  he  would  If  the  V  S  Attorney  Gen- 
eral tried  to  give  him  that  kind  of  direc- 
tion In  fact,  in  the  na'ure  of  things  state 
government  officials  are  likely  to  attempt  to 
exercise  tighter  control  First,  they  are  closer 
to  the  scene,  whether  that  proximity  Is  sufll- 
clent  to  Justify  greater  Intervention  Into 
local  affairs  Is  arguable  Also  since  they  do 
not  have  the  responsibility  for  the  entire 
country,  they  can  pay  closer  attention  to 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  also  interfere 
more  with  essentially  local  operations  I  sug- 
gest that  the  p<.>8Elbllltles  for  a  complete 
takeover  of  the  details  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment as  distinguished  from  the  'vpe  of  selec- 
tive control  or  guidance  I  have  previously 
described  would  be  much  greater  under  a 
bltH-  grant  svstem  where  the  states  distrib- 
ute the  money  than  where  the  federal  gov- 
ernment distributes  the  money  Thus  a  point 
I  mentioned  earlier  becomes  relevant  There 
IS  the  poesiblUty  here  of  the  growth  of  true 
state  police  fortes  throughout  the  ctiuntry 
There    are   many — you   might    want    to    test 
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yourself  also  on  this  one — who  would  con- 
sider such  a  development  Just  as  bad  .is  a  na- 
tional  police   force  development 

The  nature  and  extent  ^f  existing  state  in- 
volvement may  t)e  thought  to  effect  the  ca- 
pability of  the  states  to  handle  the  grantmak- 
Ing  function  in  another  way  Up  to  now  the 
st.ites  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  money  in  the  law  enlorcement 
field  They  wotild  come  to  this  .ictivlty  with 
no  significant  background  of  experience  in 
gr.iiitmakmg  in  this  field  To  implement  the 
approach  t.iken  in  the  House  .Act  they  would 
be  reqvured  quickly  to  recrviit  staff  to  estab- 
lish an  office,  to  hire  specialized  personnel  A 
considerable  effort  would  be  required  by  eiu-h 
st.it  e 

I  do  not  suggest  that  any  given  state  could 
not  accomplish  this  In  my  own  state,  for 
example.  California  the  California  legisla- 
ture has  gotten  on  the  band  w.igon  very 
quickly  Liist  summer  they  passed  legislation 
th.it  established  the  Calli'ornla  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice,  which  has  among  its  other 
powers  the  power  to  develop  plans  and  ful- 
fill the  reciuirements  of  .my  federal  act  pro- 
viding for  the  adoption  of  comprehensive 
plans  to  fitclllUite  the  receipt  and  allocation 
of  federal  fund.s  Uvoklng  to  the  larger  pic- 
ture however  and  I  think  we  must,  I  think 
it  is  loo  much  to  expect  each  and  every  one 
of  the  fiflv  states  txD  tool  up  an  adequate  op- 
eration in  the  near  future  of  the  kind  and 
quality  that  is  required  In  this  area  Just 
the  toik  of  staffing  fifty  such  offlces.  one  in 
every  stiite  seems  Ui  me  to  be  an  impossible 
one 

One  of  the  pervruslve  problems  In  this 
area  la  to  find  qualified  personnel  Many  of 
you  may  have  already  run  Into  this  prob- 
lem Imagine  multiplying  this  problem  by 
fifty  in  terms  of  a  granunaklng  program, 
Mr  Lumbard  suggests  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment aiso  does  not  have  particularly 
ifreat  experience  in  'his  field  There  are  dif- 
ferences however  It  is  true  that  the  federal 
gt>vertunent  is  a  rei.itive  newcomer  to  the 
field,  but  It  has  been  in  the  business  of  mak- 
ing grants  in  the  l.iw  enforcement  field  for 
three  years  now  The  program  Involved  has 
been  a  limited  program  but  It  certainly  pro- 
vides a  nucleus  More  importantly.  It  is  much 
eiisier  to  staff  organiae  and  build  one  opera- 
tion thaji  It  IS  to  build  fifty  such  operations. 
I  conclude,  therefore  that  an  approach  that 
gives  state  governments  the  primary  resjxjn- 
sibiUty  of  distributing  funds  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment IS  going  to  fragment  and  compli- 
cate the  implementation  of  this  program 

Let  me  however  throw  out  what  I  would 
con.sider  to  be  a  potislble  compromise  on  this 
subject  I  am  not  opposed  in  principle  to  the 
block  grunt  approach  .md  I  csin  foresee  how 
at  some  future  d  ite  some  future  date  uncer- 
tain, a  given  suite  utnce  miitht  resich  a  level 
of  operation  where  It  could  perform  the  dis- 
tribution function  at  least  as  well  .vs  a  fed- 
erat  office  Perh.ips  the  answer  then  is  to  es- 
tablish initially  a  completely  lederally  ;ui- 
nunlstered  program  but  to  build  into  it  a 
feature  whereby  after  a  certiiin  period  of 
time,  the  federal  o.lice  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  hand  over  some  of  its  powers  to 
state  operations  that  met  certain  required 
criteria. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  put  this  whole  prob- 
lem in  a  slightly  different,  much  more 
poliucal  context  I  am  enough  of  a  political 
realist  to  recognize  that  rational  arguments 
on  the  merits  of  such  a  program  may  not  be 
decisive  There  .ire  other  factors  that  weigh 
very  heavily  In  the  legislative  balance  These 
are  issues  before  the  Congress  today.  To 
cite  Just  a  few  such  f.ictors.  I  think  that 
political  Ideology,  as  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore plays  a  role  for  some  For  others  the 
issue  may  be  viewed  sunply  as  an  Issue  of  raw 
politic<U  povfcer  because  with  this  money  will 
come  a  certain  amount  of  power.  Should  the 
st»i.tes  have  it  or  should  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  It  For  still  others,  there  are  clvU 
rights  overtones  to  the  problem.  Based  upon 
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a  civil  rights  criterion.  Is  a  federal  or  state 
oriented  program  preferable?  Penally,  I  think 
there  are  many  legislators  for  whom  the 
state-federal  control  issue  is  not  itself  a 
matter  of  great  monvent.  Rather  they  view 
the  problem  as  one  where  there  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  scxare  polltlcjil  pKvlnts  or  to  trade 
off  on  other  motters  deemed  of  legislative 
importance.  For  example.  In  the  Senate, 
there  are  Indications  that  titles  have  been 
added  to  the  Crime  Control  bill  dealing  with 
the  controversial  subjects  of  confessions, 
wire-tapping  and  eavesdropping.  Other  legis- 
lation is  tied  m  to  one  grant  program  pro- 
posal possibly  with  the  view  toward  the  pos- 
sibility of  bargaining. 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  much  to  ask  that  such 
considerations  be  Ignored.  After  all.  the  leg- 
islative process  is  a  process  of  compromise 
and  adjustment  in  which  the  circle  of  rele- 
vance may  be  deemed  very  wide  Indeed.  I 
only  hope,  however,  that  however  the  result 
Is  reached,  the  legislation  will  be  quickly  en- 
acted. I  think  this  Is  most  Important.  I  think 
that  there  has  been  an  expectation  created, 
and  I  think  It  should  be  fulfilled  as  qixlckly 
as  possible.  Finally,  I  would  also  hope  that 
the  resulting  legislation  will  be  enacted  In  a 
form  that  will  create  a  program  structured 
"to  increase  the  effectiveness,  the  fairness  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment." Thank  you. 

The  Role  of  the  States 
(Remarks  of  Mr.  Eliot  Lumbard) 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  orderly,  polite, 
quiet  conference  on  crime  I  have  ever  at- 
tended, and  I  hope  what  I  have  to  say.  with 
my  very  good  friend  Norm  Abrams  right  after 
me.  will  get  things  started  because  we  per- 
haps represent  two  points  of  view. 

I'll  state  mine,  which  is  that  I  believe  the 
major  future  crime  control  direction  which 
must  take  place  in  this  country  Is  for 
strengthening  the  whole  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  on  the  state  level  of  govern- 
ment. I  shall  develop  that  thesis.  That  thesis, 
of  course,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  program 
the  President  has  suggested,  which  would 
strengthen  federal  control  of  law  enforce- 
ment. I'll  discuss  devices  by  which  that  would 
occur  through  funding  techniques.  I  hope 
they  have  been  detoured  recently  and  will 
continue  to  be  detoured  and  cemented  Into 
the  law  very  shortly  by  way  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  President's  program. 

Strengthened  state  action.  Including  state 
agency  structures  and  stronger  leadership  of 
local  government  efforts,  seems  to  me  to  rep- 
resent the  most  promising  direction  for  major 
Improvement  of  crime  control  In  America. 
Federal  and  local  government  directions  sim- 
ply cannot  offer  such  prospects.  Talk  of  many 
little  valid  programs  to  do  this  or  that  with- 
out first  attention  to  how  government  can 
truly  house  and  nourish  them  will  create 
only  the  Illusion  of  crime  control  and  more 
frustration. 

Now  governors  and  leglslattires  are  In  the 
middle.  They  are  caught  between  mushroom- 
ing crime  problems  and  their  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  in  this  country.  That  is  a  hot  spwt 
today.  Largely,  they  have  not  overly  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  system  by  which 
it  is  administered  In  their  states  before  the 
mid  60's,  other  than  to  make  state  laws  de- 
fining criminal  conduct  or  system  procedures. 
Todays  challenges,  however.  He  on  other 
ground. 

And  so  my  subsidiary  thesis  is  that  If  there 
is  to  be  significant  change  In  crime  control 
lu  America,  there  must  be  signlflcant  change 
in  the  understanding,  attitudes  and  involve- 
ments of  governors  and  leglslattires  regard- 
ing the  entire  criminal  Justice  system  in 
their  state.  System  strength  or  weakness 
starts  with  their  motivation  and  commit- 
ment. Some  have  assumed  that  role;  others 
have  not. 

The  primary  consideration  Is  legal  power, 
and  I  won't  dwell  on  this  too  long  In  a  law 
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school.  But  of  course  the  federal  government 
Is  confined;  it  is  a  government  of  restricted 
pwwers.  Local  police  power  was  never  dele- 
gated by  the  states  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. That  central  government  has  Inherent 
limitations  in  terms  of  Jurisdiction  as  to 
what  it  can  do.  No  amount  of  imaginntion, 
Jurisdlctlonally  or  otherwise,  can  take  the 
central  government  into  the  area  of  total 
state  or  local  law  enforcement  control  or 
Involvement  without  a  perversion,  in  my 
Judgment,  of  the  federal  system. 

States  are  free  to  act.  however,  except  as 
specifically  prohibited  by  the  federal  and 
their  own  state  constitutions. 

Thirdly,  local  governments  are  confined  to 
acting  only  as  they  are  Kpeciflcally  author- 
ized by  their  states.  In  other  words,  local 
governments  are  subsidiary  units  of  the 
states.  The  state  ha."?  complete  power  to 
change  or  alter  what  tlie  local  government 
con  or  cannot  do. 

STATES  ARE  BEGINNING  TO  P!,AV   A  LVRCER  HOLE 

The  middle  of  that  legal  sandwich  Is  the 
state.  State  constitutions  typically  phrase  tWs 
status  affirmatively.  The  New  York  provision, 
the  Florida  provision,  and  a  number  of  the 
state  constitutions,  state  that:  "The  governor 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed."  Primary  police  powers  to  declare 
martial  law.  remove  corrupt  local  officials,  or 
remedy  local  breakdown  reside  in  the  gover- 
nor. They  do  not  reside  in  either  the  federal 
or  local  governments. 

Now  throughout  the  country  states.  In 
turn,  traditionally  have  delegated  almost  all 
system  responsibilities  to  local  governments, 
their  subordinates.  In  large  part  local  gov- 
ernments represent  a  codification  of  what  was 
an  18th  century  concept  of  adminlstratlni; 
local  Justice.  Locally  operated  crime  control 
made  good  sense  when  crimes  were  elemen- 
tary. Involved  only  family  or  well-known 
neighbors  harming  each  other,  and  travel 
was  both  a  great  burden  and  a  great  luxury. 
For  a  rural  agricultural  life  you  had  local 
police,  local  prosecutors,  local  this,  local  that. 
A  logical  system  was  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  that  time.  Our  system  was  created 
largely  at  a  time  around  the  revolution. 

One  fact:  Not  until  1790  were  there  six 
American  cities  with  populations  over  8.000. 
And  that  Eastern  sj'stem  was  trarsported 
West  by  the  settlers. 

But  now  we  try  to  make  It  work  in  cities 
of  millions  of  people.  I  submit  to  you  it  does 
not  work  well  enough.  This  system  may 
work  reasonably  well  In  some  of  the  rural 
areas  I  flew  over  to  get  here.  It  does  work 
well  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New 
York.  It  does  not  work  in  the  large  American 
urban  center;  that's  where  the  problem  is 
that's  where  the  system  breakdown  has 
come. 

Thus  I  say  we've  got  to  work  out  new 
forms,  new  attitudes  and  approaches  to  meet 
today's  problems.  Now  for  several  genera- 
tions a  strong  trend,  coinciding  largely  with 
urbanization,  has  seen  the  states  gradually 
take  back  many  of  those  delegated  powers. 
It  has  been  a  very  troublesome  course.  The 
trend  started  first  with  corrections  since  the 
sheer  Impracticability  of  small  local  gov- 
ernments trying  to  Incarcerate  long-term 
prisoners  for  "state  law"  offenses  soon  made 
It  clear  that  someone  other  than  local  gov- 
ernment had  to  do  the  job,  and  the  some- 
one had  to  be  the  state.  That  part  of  the 
system  concerned  with  convicted  offenders 
after  .trial  today  is  primarily  under  state  con- 
trol. With  mounting  tempo  this  trend  is 
running  In  one  state  after  the  other,  you 
can  see  It  all  over  and  is  beginning  to  em- 
brace district  attorneys,  the  criminal  courts 
themselves,  which  are  increasingly  coming 
under  state  control  and  to  a  certain  degree 
local  police.  The  recent  trend  for  police 
started  in  New  York,  really.  In  a  major  way 
with  passage  in  1959  of  the  first  mandatory 
state-wide  training  law.  a  concept  sweeping 
the  country.  New  York  has  also  passed  a 
statute  which  sets  minimum  standards  for 
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personnel,  saving  that  a  policeman  must  be 
21.  he  must  be  this,  he  must  be  so  many 
feet  tall,  he  must  weigh  so  much.  In  other 
words,  going  directly  into  areas  that  here- 
tofore had  been  left  to  local  governments. 

It  has  been  iiueresting  to  be  part  of  a 
governor'.s  office  and  work  on  these  progriuns 
and  .see  the  mail  come  in  Irom  other  stales 
regardlnit  the.-e  developments  with  a  time 
lag  of  about  two  or  three  ye,\rs  after  a 
proeram  Instituted  You  all  know  this  trend 
is  nmnlng  Kxlay 

Now  there  are  wide  v;iriance.s,  I  have  no 
doubt  ;ibout  thai,  as  to  the  way  the  stales 
administer  criminal  jujtice  None  ol  them 
have  worked  out  a  perfect  form.  They  are 
in  a  very  difficult  period  lu  this  regard. 
One  device  we  have  only  started  to  under- 
stand is  the  interstate  comp:irt  running 
from  state  to  st.ate,  or  formal  atrreomcnts 
which  are  ntJW  i^rowlng  in  number  between 
the  htates  .such  as  lor  clearing  detainers. 
Moreover,  on  December  14.  last,  the  attorneys 
general  of  live  New  Eni^land  states  signed 
a  formal  agreement  of  cooperation  to  combat 
organized  crime  This  mxiy  turn  out  to  l>e 
more  than  words,  because  they  have  agreed 
to  establish  a  central  stall,  and  collect  and 
Jointly  share  Information. 

Another  major  step  is  necessarily  aliead. 
There  :ire  obvious  reasons,  including  the  fact 
that  83':  of  reported  crime  is  in  the  212 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
We've  got  to  cope  with  the  fact  that  local 
crune  control  is  slipping  out  uf  local  govern- 
ment hands.  Why? 

First,  the  sheer  complexity  of  current  latk 
overwhelms  their  abilities,  along  with  a 
quickening  pace  of  court  decision  and  the 
whole  momentum  of  urban  drift. 

Second.  kx;al  governments  do  not  have  a 
sufficiently  liroad  geographical  and  financial 
tax  base  to  support  requisite  efforts,  and 
there  isn't  any  indication  they  are  going 
to  get  them.  Resources  are  a  prime  criminal 
Justice  need  and  local  governments  are 
strapped,  tied  as  tliey  are  to  a  basically  real 
property  tax. 

Third,  local  governments  axe  chronically 
plagued  with  questions  of  legal  authority, 
"Jurisdiction",  although  demands  for  home 
rule  or  self  control  over  local  policing  only 
increase  fragmentation — one  of  the  worst 
dlfllcuitles  of  our  American  system.  Tiny 
police  agencies  with  two,  ten,  twenty  men 
attempt  rather  poorly  to  communicate  and 
cooperate,  those  spectacular  words,  on  an 
operational  level.  They  usually  are  so  weak 
that  modem  police  service,  despite  their 
best  intentions,  is  really  beyond  their  abil- 
ities. And  I  might  pmuse  here  to  say  that 
the  British  government,  through  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Police,  which  issued  a  very 
fine  report  in  1962,  came  to  certain  batic 
conclusions  in  this  regard:  they  flatly  stated 
that  no  police  department  below  two  hun- 
dred men  really  could  do  a  job.  A  350  men 
department  actually  was  beginning  to  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  on  an  optimum 
basis  police  units  would  be  500  or  more  men. 
The  reasons  are  obvious  in  terms  ol  spe- 
cialist services  and  squads,  broadened  pur- 
chasing power  for  fleets  of  cars  and  other 
technical  things  which  I  don't  think  v;e 
need  to  go  Into  now.  The  point,  however,  is 
to  provide   better  protection  on  the  streets 

Fourth,  people  pressures  are  increasing. 
It's  a  cliche  to  say  the  population  is  ex- 
ploding. If  you  lived  in  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  you  would  believe  it. 
These  pressures  are  forcing  new  kinds  of 
volume  problems  on  the  system.  New  Jails 
follow  new  schools  as  our  youthful  popula- 
tion swells.  Our  people  also  have  gained  an 
extraordinary  mobility.  Automobiles  go 
through  police  jurisdictions  on  limited-ac- 
cess highways  at  the  rate  of  one  every  two 
or  three  minutes  In  many  of  the  counties 
around  New  York  City,  Detroit,  etc.  That  is 
fact,  not  fiction. 

FUth,  personnel  in  crime  control  agencies 
have  not  strengthened  in  number  or  quality 
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fta  their  ch.iUeii^es  hH.e  sfr.wii  incre.tslngly 
C'>nipIe!C  Re<TMlUn<  Is  a  very  itre^at  problem 
All  too  iften  t-'p  bnwia  Hnd  mldflle  nianafje- 
ment,  the  m<jfct  Import-int  roles,  are  unable 
to  provide  a  hii^h  order  of  consuient  leader- 
ship TTiey  reflect  a  nener.itlon  ot  only  hap- 
hazard attention  U>  personnel  and  the  f.ict 
that  ti^htenini?  civil  service  slrlcturee.  In 
effect,  coiihne  future  leadership  alm^ist  ex- 
clusively to  the  clasa  of  those  dnwn  In  as 
recruits  at  the  bottom  Local  p-jllttcal  real- 
ities do  not  Indicate  there  will  be  much 
chintje  la  these  civil  service  conflnementa 
'•r  approaches  so  far  as  police  are  concerned. 

Thus.  I  say  that  our  primary  local  system 
of  administering  criminal  Justice  today  la 
sub-itantlally  ■■omini?  apart  in  heavily  popu- 
lat<Hj  areas  The  system  theory  is  :  till  Ideal- 
Istic  even  n>mantic.  even  grand  But  sy»- 
•,em  prict;ce  Is  aften  so  dlsa-trous  .xs  to  raise 
a  real  question  3l6  to  whether  it  cwn  sun'lvei 
iri  present  furm.  .md  putiiulirly  ui:der  aH 
the  pressures  of  finance  and  viilume  which  II 
mentioned  One  ml<ht  add  ai  well  problenxal 
from  the  loss  of  individual  Identity  whlcl* 
Is  incre^tsingly  occurring  to  defendants — In  a 
system  whlcn  Is  designed  to  empha/.tre  In- 
divldu.U  conaliler  •ijn  fir  «mc'i  rase  fri-vm 
start  to  flrOsh.  In  New  York  a  gap  Is  growing 
between  the  theory  and  the  facts  as  at* 
enormous  bureaucracy  ijrows  In  the  system. 
En  >rmous  probation  ofllces,  enormous  case 
loads  enormous  Institutions  where  In  real- 
ity meaningful  rehabilitation  and  other  ef- 
forts reai:y  aren't  going  on  to  the  degree 
they  should. 

Now.  while  I  believe  these  trends  are  In- 
cre.using,  they  are  not  now  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican consciousness  even  though  the  public 
may  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  crime 
problem  In  I riist ration,  the  public  !s  in- 
clined t«j  seek  massive  federal  Involvement 
or  conftne  their  thoughts  alxiut  remedies  to 
local  governmen'  agencies— do  a  Utile  bit 
of  this  and  a  little  bit  of  that  The  .ibsoluto 
necessity  for  strengthening  sUite-local  crime 
control  Is  only  beginning  to  come  Ihruuglii 
Ln  many  5t<ite6 

By  comparison,  public  education  issues  ara 
wndely  understooc  This  underst.indlng.  in- 
deed u  the  foundation  of  signitlcant  and 
wholehearted  put  lie  acceptance  of  strong 
state  direction  to  local  education.  AimosC 
universally,  the  A.-neruan  public  education 
formula  consists  of  the  st-ite  '1  i  setting 
standards  1 2  )  inspecting  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  those  standards,  iJ.i  some  form 
of  state  financial  aid.  while  leaving  .4  i  con- 
trol, and  1 5  >  admlniatratlon  m  local  hands 
sensitive  to  local  conditions  usually  under 
a  locally  elected  school  board  This  is  the 
direction  for  crime  control — the  same  as  thq 
way  of  public  education  A  similar  formula 
Would  do  the  job  and  follow  a  fanvillar.  ac- 
cepted pattern,  state  supervision  and  stand- 
ard setting  with  local  administration  and 
control 

Public  education  went  across  that  thresh- 
(lU  about  »0  vears  ago  and  ir  went  acroaa 
for  one  simple  reason  the  public  had  be- 
come fed  up  with  the  quality  of  service  being 
given  to  It.  by  and  large,  from  their  educa- 
tion system  The  individual  little  red  school 
house  was  heartwurnung  and  everyone  knew 
the  teacher  But  the  Ave  farmers  and  the 
mechanic  who  ran  that  Institution  although 
they  meant  well,  simply  did  not  adequ.itely 
know  how  to  direct  an  educational  eiTort  that 
was  beyond  themselves  In  many  instances. 
From  one  co.ist  to  another  almost  uiuver- 
sally.  lack  of  consistent  quality  local  educa- 
tion led  to  creation  o(  the  state  departments 
of  education  that  we  have  today 

Why  are  structural  crime  control  changes 
rtaisteU'  .\side  from  the  fact  that  they  may 
not  be  understood  Well,  for  one  thing,  there 
is  an  enormous  resistance  to  any  change  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  by  the  verv  na- 
ture of  the  fact  that  people  work  withm  a 
system  of  law  Their  main  guide  is  the  way 
tiiiags  have  been  done  t>efore.  Law  relies  on 
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precedents  Thus  they  tend  Ui  tlUnk  that 
what  has  been  done  before  nece.sfiarllv  must 
be  good  It  nughl  have  been  goo<l  however 
tor  an  earlier  time  but  not  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  today 

Many  citizens,  secondly,  object  to  any  state 
■outsider  involvement  In  local  government  its 
a  matter  of  home  rule  reflex  and  I  don't  think 
I  have  to  dwell  on  that  Any  of  you  who 
have  rieen  active  in  government- know  exactly 
whi«t  I  mean  I  would  aiiguest  that  their 
wives  couldn  t  cure  less  about  that  plilloso- 
phy  If  change  would  result  In  better  protec- 
tion from  crime  Also,  I  found  that  local 
government  officials  have  home  rule  objec- 
tions to  new  state  mandating  programs  - 
up  to  the  moment  vou  say  the  state  will  pav 
tor  It.  Then  phllitsophy  seenw  to  evaporate 

INSOVATIONS    IN    CRIMK    CONTROL    NfEET 
STRONG    E.MOTIONAL    RESIST*NCr 

Deep  down,  the  general  public,  however, 
may  have  another  more  fundamental  un- 
e;i«lness  about  changing  any  .tspect  of  their 
cr.me  control  system  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  need,  and  this  lias  never  been 
thoroughly  looked  at  to  my  knowledge,  to 
regard  crime  control  us  an  essential  element 
of  stability  in  our  society  Some  feel  the 
whole  system  apparattis  of  police,  courts. 
Law  governments.  Is  ever  our  main  stabilizing 
Intluence  amidst  an  increasingly  secular 
p.  pulatlon  Thus,  they  feel  that  apparatus 
must  Itself  be  stable  ,ind  becau.'C  It  must  be 
Stable.  It  should  be  unchanging  Ergo,  crime 
control  Innovation  meets  deep  emotional 
resistance 

The  premise  obvlouslv,  is  wrong  While 
maintenance  of  stability  In  society  is  cer- 
tainly a  prime  objective  of  law  and  any  crime 
control  system,  neither  the  law.  the  system, 
nor  Its  agencies  have  been  .static  in  and  of 
themselves  Or  indeed,  what  human  en- 
deavors have  or  can  be  static''  Recent  mo- 
mentous legal  changes  should  not  obscure 
understanding  that  system  elements  also  are 
III  flux  That  Is  worth  exploration 

lirand  Juries  are  illustrative.  Only  half  the 
states  m  this  country  have  i^rand  Juries. 
England  doesn't  have  grand  Juries  In  the 
whole  world  the  only  place  where  tjrand 
Juries  are  used  Is  In  half  of  the  .American 
states  In  some  states,  however,  there  is  .such 
an  emotional  involvement  with  the  grand 
Jury  system  that  you  can't  even  talk  ab<jul  it 
And  the  thought  that  you  could  function 
without  them  Is  an  Impossible  matter  to 
contemplate 

P'lllcing  Itself  has  had  terrific  changes.  I 
won  t  dwell  on  It  historically  today  but  Just 
lo<jk  at  policing  concepts  and  structure  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us  In  the  older 
states  New  York  started  all  the  v^-ay  back 
with  the  Dutch,  who  hud  dltTerent  concepts 
that  we  do  not  recall  today,  md  move  down 
to  our  modern  departments  Fragmentation 
has  been  one  of  the  historical  legacies  caus- 
ing so  much  trouble  In  New  York,  we  have 
some  600  separate  police  departments  By 
contriv&t.  in  all  England,  there  ire  now  46. 
sharply  reduced  from  well  over  HW  in  the 
past  several  years  as  a  matter  of  government 
policy  I  commend  to  you  the  way  they  work 
out  th.it  protess  as  an  interesting  source  of 
study  They  do  it  well.  I  think,  vet  it  would 
tivke  too  much  time  to  go  Into  now  Even 
the  very  role  of  the  [X)lice  is  changing  today 

.\merican  criminal  law  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  largely  to  enforce  the  morals  and 
religion  of  the  people  .After  society  became 
more  secular  leg.il  emphasis  changed  to  pro- 
tection of  priperty  and  physical  security. 
Government's  role  thus  veered  completely 
around  from  passive  arbiter  of  contests  be- 
tween private  citizens  to  active  advocate  of 
public  order  .So  this  system  that  we  Ijelleve 
is  so  unchanging,  is  actually  In  constant 
changing  .ind  has  been  changing  historically. 

There  are  many  state  examples  I  could  give 
of  these  matters,  particularly  in  New  York 
and  Florida  -Some  are  conUiined  In  my  formal 
p.iper  and  I'll  pass  over  for  now 
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A     HoWERKl'L     FEDERAL     MONOIIIH     IS     Nor     THF 
ANSWER 

Why.  .Ti.mv  lusk  Isn't  creation  of  an  all 
p«jwerful  federal  monolith  a  more  efficient 
and  simple  course  to  follow?  That  is  a  logi- 
cal question  with  loglcil  answers,  as  far  as 
I'.m  concerned  The  federal  government  for 
various  reastiiis  cannot  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  either. 

First,  and  most  directly,  federal  legal 
power  Is  so  limited  as  to  foreclose  any  serious 
prop.is;ils  for  federal  superMslon  or  control 
of  state  and  local  criminal  justice  systems 

Second,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to 
belle\e  the  very  large  bureaucracy  nece.ssary 
for  such  purposes  would  be  ctricicnt  or  sim- 
ple and  to  me  every  lesson  Ironi  Washington 
IS  to  the  contrary. 

Third  almost  no  one  wants  to  experience 
the  great  monolith  for  obvious  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  need  to  keep  our  powers  defu.''ed 
under  our  constitution. 

Fourth,  federal  agencies  .ire  minute  by 
comparison  with  the  overall  t.usk  .Already 
burdened  wTth  ihelr  present  duties  thev 
could  not  begin  to  a.ssume  bro.ul  superMs""' 
of  that  nature  without  tremendous  expan- 
sion .Some  perspective  Is  needed  Nationally, 
crime  control  agencies  cost  the  taxpayers 
some  seven  billion  dollars  by  my  estimate 
I  think  that  is  ibout  two  billion  more  than 
what  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
gained  from  the  Department  of  Census  .ind 
others.  Yet  all  federal  crime  control  efforts 
now  total  only  something  over  400  million 
dollars  The  entire  federal  criminal  justice 
system,  .ill  the  police  .igencles.  the  courts, 
tlie  prisons,  the  what  not,  h,as  a  smaller  total 
budget  than  the  .innual  budget  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Depaitment 

Federal  Investigating  .igenis  .ipparently  do 
not  number  over  some  20  thousand  It  Is 
reported  there  .ire  about  6,500  FBI  special 
agents  for  example.  Included  would  be 
m.mv  .is.signed  to  security  work  or  Anti-trust 
or  Federal  Tort  Claims  .Act  matters  and 
other  civil  investigation  wi>rk.  Compare  that 
again  with  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment of  28,000  oiRccrs  ,ind  some  :i  tlioii.^and 
civilians. 

In  1966  there  were  only  29.729  F'ederal 
criminal  cases  tiled  in  idl  the  United  .States 
District  Courts,  while  New  York  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  Frank  Hogan's  office  :done 
filed  some  60.UO0  cases  .innually. 

Of  the  450,000  Americans  in  custody  every 
day  only  some  19  5uo  ire  under  supervision 
of   the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

The  fifth  reason  why  I  think  the  federal 
government  is  not  the  direction,  federal  agen- 
cies otfer  no  glittering  potential  for  aid  out- 
side their  present  limited  assignments  Some 
states  do  not  now  have  adequate  planning 
expertise  .vs  was  discussed  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commis.sion.  True  yet  neither  does 
the  federal  government  Except  m  a  tew  very 
narfow  specialty  .ireas.  is  the  peculiar  quali- 
fications of  the  SEC  regarding  the  vihite  col- 
lar crime  and  particular  kinds  of  fraud 
crimes.  Able  .as  those  people  are.  that  is 
largely  the  extent  of  it  No  one  in  Washing- 
ton IS  known  for  competence  to  me  it  least. 
to  advise  say.  San  Francisco  about  the 
very  dlfHcult  prostitution  problems  TTiey 
witness  the  rising  tides  of  servicemen  going 
in  and  out  to  war  at  Vietnam  Washington 
DC  IS  a  federal  Jurisdiction  and  has  enor- 
mous policing,  court  and  correctional  prob- 
lems .tnd  currently  Is  no  ones  guide  to  crlm  ■ 
control  success  To  administer  the  small,  al- 
though valuable.  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  grant  program  it  was  tieces- 
sary  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  set  up 
an  entirely  new  office  with  entirely  new 
procedures  and  recruit  out.slders,  persons 
from  outside  the  federal  government  wlio 
were  going  to  staff  and  process  applications 
So  I  tlilnk  part  of  this  judgment  Is  a  very 
real  question  Who  are  the  f^uperior  crime 
control  planners  In  Washington  that  can  best 
order  the  affairs  of  state  and   local   govern- 
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menf  Building  from  scratch  can  be  done 
equally  well.  I  say.  by  state  and  local  officials. 
•Mavlie  better, 

SIX.  crime  control  Is  more  creative  today 
fur  and  away  on  state  and  larger  local  gov- 
ernment levels.  No  well  spring  of  federal  In- 
novation is  known  to  me  In  that  connection, 
you  may  l:>e  interested  in  the  generally  held 
political  science  and  public  administration 
view  which  is  well  expressed  in  the  following 
quote  Predictions  fall  (that  is  of  future 
state  government  evolution  I  Into  one  of  two 
broad  categories  the  future  of  bypass  and 
decay,  and  the  future  of  programmatic  in- 
nov.itlon  and  integration.  We  think  that  the 
future  will  conform  much  more  closely  to 
the  second  than  to  the  first  prediction."  The 
quote  was  from  proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  Political  Science  and  Is  widely  held  by  way 
of  general  response  to  a  new  state  role  as  to 
urban  problems  right  across  the  board.  Con- 
servatism, caution,  fear  of  change,  fear  to 
risk  failures  In  research  and  experimenta- 
tion, endemic  to  this  fleld.  are  more  charac- 
teristic of  lederal  agencies  if  change  is  needed 
to  improve  crime  control,  and  that  would 
■seem  inevitable,  experience  again  provides  no 
basis  for  intrusting  impetus  for  that  change 
to  current  federal  agencies. 

Seventh,  for  he  wlio  wculd  cast  stones,  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  has  yet  to  organize  it- 
self President  Johnson  contemplates  one  set 
of  advisors  in  planning  complexes  in  his  one 
a.rm  of  Justice,  and  another  separate  set  In 
his  other  arm  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  both  working  with  many  so-called 
separate  i>ih)1s  of  exi>ertlse  lodged  in  Treasury, 
the  S  E  C  .  Labor.  Post  Office,  etc..  all  to  the 
point  and  I  put  this  m  quotes,  "of  giving  uni- 
fied" direction  to  others. 

One  h.as  difficulty  in  divining  practical 
operation  of  this  concept.  The  26  or  so  federal 
investigative  agencies  have  no  communal 
home,  .ire  not  known  for  brotherly  love  or 
any  kind  of  sharing,  and  do  not  even  assemble 
at  the  dinner  table  to  carve  the  budget,  or 
indeed  assemble  In  any  room  at  any  time. 
Their  example  provides  no  leadership  for  what 
is  the  greatest  local  government  challenge 
•oday.  namely,  consolidation  and  pooling  of 
services.  How  jiroposed  federal  analyses 
would  l>e  made  of  required  state  and  local 
crime  control  "comprehensive  plans"  was 
described  by  IJsle  C.  Carter.  Jr.,  Assistant 
.Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  lis  follows,  "The  At- 
torney General  is  to  participate  in  making 
decisions  about  those  (Health,  Education 
and  Welfare)  grants  made  to  law  enforce- 
ment, courts,  or  correction  agencies.  The 
Attorney  General  v^'ill  also  be  consulted  by 
the  Secret-iry  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  develojjment  of  [jolicies  that 
affect  the  administration  of  this  act,  the  pro- 
posed Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act" 
Remarks.  Proceedings  of  the  First  National 
Conference  on  Crime  Control.  He  described  a 
complete  circle,  in  language  that  leaves  one 
askine:  Does  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Secretary  analyze  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
a  particular  state  or  local  government?  Who 
would  direct  the  programs''  Who  decides,  and 
who  is  res)x>nsible''  These  are  not  minor  ques- 
tions? Within  the  Administration  itself  they 
could  not  come  to  any  conclusion  for  reasons 
of  bureaucratic  struggle,  as  to  which  agency 
runs  the  crime  control.  Justice,  or  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare?  They  couldn't  split 
the  entity,  except  as  between  youth  to  go  into 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  because  it 
is  more  social  services  oriented,  as  against 
Justice  which  is  sort  I'f  "hard  line"  to  the 
social  service  pci'ple. 

In  his  extensive  1968  Special  Message  on 
Crime  to  Congress,  the  President  authorized 
the  .Attorney  General  by  Executive  Order  to 
"coordinate"  .aid  "mobilize"  "federal  efforts." 
So  far  as  I  can  determine,  that  order  merely 
m.ikee  formal  the  informal  problems  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Carter.  A  good  half  step  per- 
haps, but  well  short  of  desired  administrative 
unity  and  direction  Basic  questions  remain. 
Besides     'he     history     of     Interagency     co- 
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ordlnators  is  not  encouraging,  especially  if 
they  are  overworked  Cabinet  members  and 
the  Chief  Executive  has  mandated,  as  he  did 
in  his  message,  "The  attorney  general  will 
not  operate  these  other  agency  programs." 
Given  this  context,  however,  what  can  the 
Federal  Government  do  to  improve  every- 
day safety  on  Americtn  streets?  Money  is  Uie 
answer.  Broad-based  Federal  tax  income  can 
provide  desperately  needed  financial  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  performance  of  their 
tasks,  thereby  specihcally  .idaptinp  to  crime 
control  the  recent  revenue  sharing  jjrojjosiil 
made  by  Walter  W  Heller,  while  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

The    President  s     Proposals:     Some     Current 
History 

Of  course,  that  takes  us  to  the  current  his- 
tory of  the  President's  proposals:  The  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967  and 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1967.  Tlie  hrst  program  would  be  run  by 
Justice;  the  other  program  v,'ould  be  run  by 
Health,  Education,  .md  Welfare,  all  in  the 
name  of  unity  .md  planning  in  the  com- 
munity if  not  111  W.iihington. 

Great  issues  v^'ere  raised  by  these  prop.osals, 
although  they  were  not  widely  lecognized 
as  such  at  the  time.  Tlie  President's  plan  was 
to  vastly  expand  the  Federal  Government's 
rcle  in  areas  of  traditional  local  police  power. 
Tenth  Amendment  or  not  New  leJeral  Jund- 
ing  programs  for  both  state  and  local  crime 
control  were  to  be  the  mechanical  devices, 
in  the  order  of  50  million  and  25  millicjn  dol- 
lars respectively.  Recommendations  by  the 
President's  crime  commission  were  to  be  used 
as  the  rational.  The  President  wanted  to  rive 
the  Attorney  General  tremendous  ix)wer  to 
control  the  money  liow  and  thereby  demand 
compliance  by  state  and  local  officials  with 
his  edicts.  Attorney  General  Clark  described 
that  power  as  "federal  ^-uidancc"  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  to  tlie  Attorney  General. 
An  old  Washington  maxim  says  that  "he  who 
controls  the  tap.  controls  the  tap  dance," 

Significantly,  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission had  not  said  liow  the  grants  should 
b^  made.  They  merely  suggested  there  might 
be  federal  funding  grants.  Nor  had  it 
analyzed  the  political  forces  and  government 
structures  absolutely  necessary  lor  reforming, 
supporting,  and  directing  crime  control  ef- 
forts. These  government  foundations  are  far 
more  important  to  improving  public  protec- 
tion than  sprouting  dozens  of  programs.  This 
omission  was  perhaps  the  Commissions 
greatest  failure,  next  Xo  conveyme  ;.lmost  no 
sense  of  priorities  amidst  its  over  200  recom- 
mendations. 

No  language  of  the  Commission,  therefore. 
supported  the  novel  federal  control  aspects 
in  the  President's  bill.  No  similar  proposal 
comes  to  mind  by  any  major  public  lx)dy  or 
figure.  Indeed,  an  liistoric  change  in  local 
police  powers  and  federalism  was  proposed — 
by  surprise  and  without  political  preparation 
or  proof  that  such  a  turn  would  either  be  ef- 
fective to  fight  crime  in  local  communities  or 
be  so  administered  as  to  forestall  all  fears  of 
bureaucracy  or  historic  instruction.  So  far  as 
the  states  "^vere  concerned  the  feds  were  com- 
ing with  more  than  money. 

By  establishing  this  impetus  for  federal 
crime  control  fundme.  however,  the  Commis- 
sion realized  what  I  regard  as  a  great  success. 
All  its  endeavors  were  made  worthwhile  by 
that  one  recommendation  alone. 

I  believe  that  success  also  ranks  v.t. h  C^.iii- 
inisslon  acceptance  of  the  o^er.ill  criminal 
justice  system  concept;  description  oi  the 
organized  crime  iceberrr.  w'nich  reallv  mridc 
it  politically  jiossible  '  ;<  break  a  gencraticn 
old  impass  on  eavesdroppinc:  ,ind  jiroviding 
for  many  seekers  a  basic  mass  of  \alaable 
material  lor  common  reference. 

Rebellion  broke  out  m  state  capital.?  im- 
mediately after  the  President's  bill  was  filed. 
That  rebellion  spread  to  Concress  .md  re- 
sulted in  amendment  to  the  bilis.  There  were 
two  fatal  defects   to  those  bills.  One,  wlule 
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direct  federal  local  relationships  would  be 
encouraged  in  the  recent  general  pattern  of 
federal  Uiiuiing  jirograms.  iliey  would  create 
cliaos  in  tlie  .^i>eci.il  instance  of  tTinie  control 
when  you  get  right  down  tc)  the  nuts  and 
bolts  <)f  day  to  day  running  ,i  criminal  jus- 
tice system  clue  to  slroiu'  st,ite  legal  resjion- 
sibility  ,md  tradition  Responsibility,  and  the 
inoiu-y  III  satisfy  it.  cani^'t  l)e  seiiar-.teri  Two. 
both  state  and  local  long-term  commliments 
wonki  have  Ijcon  i'ncour..ged  under  the  bill 
lor  pi., lining  new  iiroi/r.'.ms.  agency  ex[i.iii- 
sion.  etc 

In  11167.  however,  the  si  ites  were  luiiig  the 
financial  crisis  cjf  the  Pre.sldenl'.s  new  medi- 
caid progr..m.  Following  his  inducement 
through  matching  contributions.  New  York 
St.itf  extended  itself  so  as  to  obtain  lull 
medicaid  benefits  Hc;wever.  by  l'.(fi8,  the 
President  retreated  from  his  own  program, 
cut  the  amount  of  lederal  contributions  and 
lelt  tlie  State  hanging  to  ttie  tune  of  some 
:jOO  million  dollars  or  more  \\-ith  commit- 
ments to  local  governments.  As  Governor 
R'ckefeller  said.  The  Federal  Government 
broke  faith  with  the  states  The  Federal 
Government  led  us  into  Medicaid  under  one 
set  of  rules  and  then  twitched  llie  rules  to 
the  Stales  disadvantage." 

There  was  great  concern  lonong  the  sjov- 
ernors  about  Medicaid,  and  llicy  were  ex- 
tremely wary  of  building  another  edifice,  es- 
Ijpcially  under  the  name  of  crime  control 
"planning  "    Governors    called    Congressmen 

HOrSE     COALITION     SVBSTITI'TFS     HI  OCK     (.RANTS 

.A  coalition  in  the  House  amended  the 
President's  program.  Even  their  titles  were 
clianged.  The  bills  were  changed  so  that 
Federal  funds  would  go  directly  to  .states, 
under  block  grants,  for  crime  control  pur- 
poses The  slates  would  then  in  turn  jilay 
the  jjrimary  role  with  local  government. 

The  role  of  the  .Attorney  General.  \>i  a 
chorus  lif  '".Amens,""  was  shunted  to  the  side 
and  became  relatively  mechanical  and  defi- 
nitely without  control  features.  Emphasis 
I  lianged  from  federal  local,  to  lederal  .=^t ate 
local  with  minimum  federal  involvements. 

Tills  change  was  salutary  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  some  of  which  amount  to  the  fact 
that  !t  would  force  the  states  to  face  a  new 
concept  and  rise  to  their  responsibility  in 
many  instances.  Other  stales  easily  could 
handle  the  task.  I  have  detailed  the  relation- 
ship in  my  formal  jjaper  which  1  won"t  dis- 
cuss today. 

Jr.  the  geiieral  planning  that  had  been  at 
l!,e  root  of  the  President'.?  proposals,  by  way 
"1  ((^mpreheiLsIve  plans."'  federal-state  rela- 
tionships were  to  be  by-passed  as  is  tradi- 
tiijnal  lor  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Great  .Society  lunding  programs.  Tliey  have 
been  m  effect  now  tor  a  number  of  years, 
.sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
a  definite  technique.  I  think  it  may  turn 
out,  I  make  this  prediction,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Crime  Control  bills  was  the  turn- 
ing jjoint  away  from  this  type  of  funding.  .A 
prc.it  rcvuLsion  by  the  .States  led  to  that  turn. 
Fort;"-mne  governors  so  far  have  joined  the 
effort  to  amend  the  President's  program. 
That  .^cale  of  support,  indeed  the  whole  Con- 
gressional history  of  this  program  is  going 
to  mark  a  major  turn  in  slate-leder.il  rela- 
tionships. 

Moreover,  there  can't  be  any  serious  pre- 
tense at  major  effort  if  you  .ire  only  going 
to  develop  a  program  oi  100.000.000  dollars 
Nationwide.  That  amount  of  money,  repre- 
senting the  President's  latest  proposal,  or 
even  the  300.000.000  dollars,  said  to  be 
planned  lor  the  next  >ear.  is  vvholly  insignifi- 
cant to  force  the  events  promised  m  the 
President's  special  .Message  or  to  establish  .i 
so  called  "strategy  for  a  war  on  crime."  Just 
by  way  of  comment  on  financial  [jriorities: 
five  billion  dollars  for  space  exploration;  six 
billion  for  aid  to  farmers;  three  billion  for 
atomic  energy  development:  two  hundred 
million  dollars  to  continue  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  super-sonic  transport 
plane:  (jver  sixty  million  dollars  dally  for  the 
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wir  m  Vietnam  snd  for  the  wholp  United 
S'ates  to  flifh'.  thp  war  an  crlmf  one  hundred 
inl'Mon  driK^rs  H»  -ant  be  <i<'rloti«  That  iMm 
1.1  b'lt  »  <esr  ir<»  W  )rip  It  Is  a  cruel  Illusion 
'f  pr:.':<H-tl  in  »:!d  --I'f-;  -o  the  citizens  rif  thl» 
•  i.'in'ry  TUer"  H  rvi  .^cf.ous  relationship  ^>e- 
tween  that  sum.  what  is  .u-tnally  neerted, 
and  the  rhetoric  from  W.ishmgton  ahout 
solemn  commitments  to  do  something  mean* 
lni{fi!   about   crime 

Hi'W  these  matters  flt  within  i  he  general 
pi! tern  of  reder.il  funding  progrims  and 
federiil  state  rel.itUinshlps  I  h:ive  :n  mv  pa» 
per  I  wont  go  Into  it  totluy  other  thxn  t4 
say  that  from  April  H\.  when  there  »er» 
Ji)  of  this  type  of  federal  funding  pro«rain, 
we  h.ive  r!.ien  U)  400  Ptind--  hxve  expanded  ii) 
that  perli>d  from  one  hilUon  doU.xrs  to  a  cur. 
rent  seventeen  billion  dollars  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  predictions  the  Kums  woiil<j 
reach  sixty  billion  dollars  by  1073  Pi.incl» 
in  this  order  of  magnitude,  under  present 
kinds  of  federal  planning  and  control  and 
general  approaches  do  indeed  present  ttireatA 
of  historic  ct  inges  iii  federalism  ' 

I  do  not  believe  those  changes  are  wary 
ranted,  necessary  or  rteslrible  i 

.A<aln  [  ivbeat  that  it  appearA  througi 
'•r' '.anStanies' none  of  us  had  anything  t« 
do  with,  the  nations  governors  decided  the 
lime  to  drive  stiilces  together  had  come  At 
the  newly  proposed  .rune  control  program. 
So  had  Congress  The  historic  5tep  m  tvirn* 
ing  away  from  recently  fashionable  fandln| 
techniques  c<\n\e  with   these  bills 

t  .ilso  hake  set  out  in  my  jiaper  tpecifl^ 
.suggested  ways  the  states  and  local  govern- 
mento  aiigtit  Ur»i  mi-cc  in  t*mu«  > 't  remedial 
action  Tlie  prmcipai  recommenUallon  faf 
and  away,  is  for  a  slate  department  of  crlm- 
uuki  Justice.  it\  each  suite  to  embnce  an4 
provide  leiidership  aud  nourishment  to  aJi 
criminal  Juiiice  system  elements  The  nent 
most  impurtuuL  is  for  local  consolidation  o( 
police  dep.trtnients,  usually  on  a  oounty-wid^ 
basU  I  W'>n  t  detail  others  because  I  havfe 
a^rea^y  beea  quite  leagUiy  and  I  tJianK  :.<if 
very  much  for  your  patience 


The  Middletown  Times  Herald  Record 
Supports  Reprt-St-ntative  Resnick's  Po» 
sition 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

i.)r    ■   \:.;F'-'Rnia 
IN    I  HE  HOU:jE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    April  11.  :9HS 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Si>faker.  the  case 
Involving  Lt  Comdr  M:ircu.s  A  Amhei- 
ter  and  Capt  Richard  Ak-xander,  two 
young  naval  officers  who  wore  .summarily 
relieved  of  their  commands  and  .issignei 
to  insigtaficant  desk  jobs.  Is  fa.st  betomr 
ing  history 

In  order  to  make  sure  tliat  the  case  16 
not  fornotten.  and  that  both  of  these 
men  are  A'ven  the  o})poitunity  to  have 
a  fair,  open  hearing,  a  number  of  Mcmt- 
bers  ha\e  'oincd  In  introducing  a  resolu*- 
Lion  which  proposes  the  formation  of  ^ 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation. 

The  Middletown  Times  Herald  Red 
ord.  a  newspaper  published  in  Middle- 
town.  N.Y .  has  been  in.stiiunetual  ic 
bringing  the  Arnheiter-Alexander  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  American  pub- 
lic Its  world  news  editor.  Tom  E.  Pray, 
has  written  a  seiies  of  articles  on  thp 
case,  the  late.st  ot  which  also  urijos  thajt 
every  effort  be  made  to  see  that  the  Anif 
heiter-Alexandcr  case  Is  not  "buiiefl 
under  the  sands  of  time." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
s«!.;  I  place  this  item  In  the  Record  at 
this  ptiint; 

lHr.    .AaMHBITCK    C*."*!    Mn>IT    N'>T    Hr    Shkivsb 
TTie    .Arnhelter-.AJcxaiitler    atTalr    'ji    siowly 
being  t>urle<l  under  the  sands  i'f  time 

With  e.vh  p:v',.»!iig  J:iy  the  clandestine 
conplraoy  that  led  to  dismissal  of  Lt  Cmdr 
Marcus  Arnhelter  :u  -ommander  of  the  de- 
stroyer Vance  two  years  ago  la.st  month  and 
the  vicious  relief  of  Capt  Richard  Alex.mder 
for  dartng  to  itde  with  lilm  are  fast  be<-omliig 
one  of  the  more  bizarre  chapters  -if  lecent 
n.ival  history 

However,  the  question  ntlll  remains,  as 
Alexander  put  it  In  his  ?t.\tement  to  Navy 
.•><•.  ret, I ry  Paul  Ignatius:  'What  vour  officers 
will  wattt  m  know  Hi  .Secretary  is  how  in 
lieli  ;Uls  could  happen  in  the  United  States 
Nhv>  '■■  How.  in  short,  could  two  highly  com- 
petent career  Nas.il  offlters  be  strlpjied  of 
their  commands  and  disgraced  without  the 
slightest  opportunity  for  redress'' 

MCAKINC    DINirO 

For  two  years.  Arnhelter  has  fought 
through  offlclal  and  non-offlclal  channels  U> 
appeal  his  case  to  a  formal  court  of  inquiry, 
where  he  and  his  attorney  could  challenge 
w.*iate\-er  charges  'he  Navy  used  to  sustain 
his  relief  and  nuestlon  the  men  who  helped 
bring  It  at>oul  under  lath  FV>r  two  years  the 
Navy  has  ste;ulfastly  denied  such  a  hearing. 
Icnowing  that  Its  posiitlon  would  t>e  ripped 
to  ihreds 

Initend.  it  has  tried  to  silence  him  and 
threiten  him  with  expulsion.  And  when 
Aiexander  had  the  rourage  to  ^peak  up  for 
him  he  w.is  fired  :u>  -Kipper  o;  the  battleship 
New  Jersey  and  banuhed  to  a  dead -end  post 
.n  B<iston. 

When  the  cases  ot  both  men  ceased  to  be  an 
administraUve  problem  .ind  tiecame  a  ques- 
tion of  public  concern  in  news  media  from 
one  coast  to  another,  the  Navy  tried  to  cloud 
the  Issue  by  half-truths  or  omissions  When 
l":ngres.smen  and  nenators  bettan  to  ask 
■whether  .Arnhelter  «  relief  for  cause  was  justi- 
fied and  whether  Alexander's  relief  had  any- 
thini;  to  do  with  it.  the  Navy  lied 

No,  It  said  at  first  .Mexander  s  relief  was 
:rlcUy  voluntary— a  question  of  Judgment 
on  the  part  of  lus  »ui>erlors  Within  a  week. 
undiT  tire  from  cntlcs  ^uch  :\s  Rep  J.iseph 
Resnlck,  it  admitted  that  the  two  reliefs  were. 
Indeed,  related 

.And  that  was  that 

OAftrO    TO    Ql'tSIION 

It  wasn  t  a  question,  the  Navy  said  whether 
Alexander  or  Arnhelter  w;vs  right  or  wrong. 
Their  carUlual  sin  waa  to  question  their 
(superiors  in  the  ^'hain  of  conunand. 

It,  w.ii  not  a  new  i>o6lt4on  lor  Arnhelter. 
Hod  lieafd  it  many  tunes  belore  when  he 
pU':uleU  With  two  Navy  scvreturies  to  reopen 
his  case  in  a  court  ol  inquiry,  when  he  de- 
niauded  to  know  *hai  charges  the  Navy  w<is 
usiiig  to  uphold  'tvhat  he  CAlIed  an  'illegal 
^ind  irregular"  reliel,  when  he  a-bkcd  to  see  a 
copy  ol  the  tran.scnpt  that  was  ailei;edly 
ta&en  at  the  time  of  his  relief  in  Uie  Plilllp- 
piiies  m  March.  U'6a. 

How.  he  had  .^ked,  time  and  tame  again, 
would  he  be  .ibie  to  defend  hlm.self  when 
he  didn't  even  know  wtut  he  was  charged 
with''  Was  a  bowl  of  -p.^cd  e^^nog  at  Chrtsl- 
inai  enough  to  wreck  his  c.vreet '  Was  a  f>osl- 
tlon  report ""  Was  the  unchallenged  testimony 
of  two  orncers  known  to  be  oppose<l  to  tiis  at- 
tempts to  straighten  out  thi  Vance  enough? 

He  A-.nted  to  know,  tu'  the  Navy  had  no 
•treiiticn  of  telliin;  him  or  anyljody  else 
R;.ii'-  jr  *rong.  the  Nav>  'aid.  we  h.ive  m.icle 
.1   I'  .. <ion  a:id  we  intend  to  »taiid  by  it 

Public  opinion  be  damned! 

To  be  sure,  the  Navy  Issued  souUiing  At.ite- 
niehts  to  co:mresi>incn  und  other  coicerned 
citizens  :LU>unnR  'hrm  th  t  the  relief  was 
made  tccordihg  to  reguiationa,  that  Arn- 
helter was  gu«rn  every  cppjrtunity  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  thAt  tvriy  eSoi  t  was 
ui,kde   to  see  that  lie  ^ol  Jvistlce. 


April   11,   I!)f>8 


P"r  some,  this  was  enouijh  It  wafi  even 
eno'iirh  apparently,  for  the  House  .Armed 
-Servi.-es  Ciunmltlee  wlio,  after  all,  have  more 
impi3rt.aJit  things  to  do  in  helpliie;  the  mili- 
tary dlre<-t  the  w.ir  in  'Vietnam  than  to  be- 
(••ime  involved  in  a  squabble  l)etween  two 
ex-^ommatiders    ind  their  chiefs 

Hopefully  however  It  will  not  he  enomth 
for  Rep  Resnlck  There  are  those  observers 
who  .see  in  full-scale  hearlmts  on  the  N  ivy's 
bungling  in  the  Arnheiter-.Mexander  .iffalr 
an  .'pportmilty  ior  Mr  ResMck  '<>  render  the 
nation  a  great  service  :n  -in.ishliig  a  .^elf- 
servlng  system  that  allows  -wn  men  to  be 
sacrificed  for  sake  of  an  admiral  s  image.  It 
will  not  t>e  an  easy  tight,  especially  -Inte 
Mr  Resnlck  already  Is  nghtliig  for  his  fx>llt- 
ic.ll  future  In  his  own  state 

ANswra  NrcDCD 

But  Mr  ResnKk  ;s  the  man  lo  do  .t  an.l 
the  |)eoj)Ie  deserve  It  Such  hearings  might 
bring  out  the  reasons  for  the  Navy's  dllllciilty 
m  attraftltig  i-areer  men  and  otficers  to  man 
Its  Pacific  tleet  ships  the  reasons  why  it 
must  reduce  the  complemenLs  of  ships  al- 
leadv  in  operation  in  the  Atlantic  fleet  Just 
to  ;;et  enough  men  to  put  the  New  Jersey  to 
sea,  much  lees  to  make  It  a  fUst  cla^e  fighting 
ship 

It  may  l>e  that  the  Arnhelter  .itTalr  .ilreadv 
has  affected  tiie  morale  of  other  naval  otTicers 
as  he  and  his  supporters  warne<l  it  would. 

If  so,  Resnlck  could  be  the  man  to  convince 
the  President  lli.vt  new  I'ent.igun  leadership 
Ls  iiec<led  for  the  conduct  uf  'he  n.ival  war 
m  the  Pacific  ^is  he  apparently  is  convinced 
new  le:vders  are  needed  to  run  the  ground 
war   in   Vletn.ini 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN   THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  today  I 
was  privileged  to  vote  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19t>8  .•\t  Uie  .same  tune,  it  wius  one 
of  my  i;reate.st  pleasures  and  one  ot  my 
deer>est  disappointments  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure, of  course,  as  it  ha.s  always  been  to 
add  my  \oicc  and  my  \ote  to  any  meas- 
ure that  may  in  .lOme  way  help  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  equality  and  justice. 
But  It  Wits  a  disappuinlinent,  too,  to 
Hunk  as  I  did  today  that  the  moral  de- 
trenerale  who  assassinated  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Kin'-;.  Jr..  was  somehow  lesponsi- 
bl(;  for  passage 

And  an  even  larger  disappointm.cr.t 
was  Uie  thought  that  this  law,  nke  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  i964  and  1965.  inihiht 
become  nothing  more  than  a  fraud.  Laws 
.such  as  this  are  ti^c  narcotics  that  the 
American  politicians  are  feeding  the 
electorate  today. 

Of  course.  I  voted  for  the  bill  &nd  |>er- 
haps  It  will  do  some  good  in  those  bc- 
ni.vhicd  States  which  do  not  yet  ha\e 
opvn  Mousing  laws  But  if  the  experience 
in  New  'York  Stale  is  to  serve  as  .a  cuide. 
passage  of  such  a  law  is  not  enough. 

The  New  York  law,  hailed  as  a  model 
foi'  the  Nation  has  been  in  eHect  for  over 
7  years.  Despite  the  law.  the  ehettos  of 
my  Male  are  still  teeming  with  Negroes 
and  bpanisli-speaking  people  who  have 
the  desire  and  the  wherewithal  to  break 
out  of  their  environment. 

Under  the  circumstances — those  of  un- 
derfinanced, undermanned,  perhaps  even 
uncommitted,     eiilorceinent    agencies — 
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what  good  will  one  more  law  do?  Already 
we  have  passed  bills  designed  to  guaran- 
tee to  every  citizen  the  right  to  vote;  the 
riiiht  to  equal  educational  opportunities; 
the  riaht  to  equality  in  consideration  for 
iinployment;  the  riftht  to  equal  treat- 
ment in  public  places.  As  it  stands  now, 
there  are  many  areas  of  the  South  where 
Nejtro  students  still  attend  inferior  segre- 
rated  .schools  and  where  Negroes  must 
.still  fear  for  their  lives  if  they  enter  a 
motel  or  restaurant 

And  it  happens  not  only  in  the  South. 
I  know  ot  a  Negro  who  was  turned  away 
from  a  hotel  because  of  his  race  in  my 
own  congressional  district  in  Dutchess 
County — the  home  county  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  'Washington,  D.C.,  has 
an  open  housing  law  and  yet  each  one  of 
us  knows  that  there  are  areas  in  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  where  a  Negro 
cannot  rent  or  buy  a  home. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  ideology 
or  the  policy  behind  the  bill  we  voted  on 
today.  The  very  first  vote  I  cast  in  this 
Congress  was  a  vote  to  exclude  the  five 
Congressmen  from  Mississippi  because 
they  were  not  elected  by  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State.  I  Introduced  the  first  voting 
rights  bill  of  1965.  which  had  the  support 
of  Martin  Luther  King's  organization,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
erence.  I  marched  with  Dr.  King  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery. 

There  was  a  great  spirit  In  the  United 
States  then,  a  feeling  that  we  would,  in- 
deed, overcome,  that  we  would  put  the 
specter  of  bigotry  and  hatred  behind  us, 
that  we  would  at  last  all  go  forward  to- 
gether. 

But  we  have  seen  that  dream  side- 
tracked. We  have  learned  that  laws  alone 
will  not  solve  all  the  problems  nor  will 
they  resolve  all  the  conflicts  In  our  coun- 
try today.  It  was  easy  enough  for  us  when 
the  enemy  was  a  Southern  sheriff  with  a 
cattle  prod  in  one  hand  and  a  dog  leash 
in  the  other.  It  Is  much  more  difficult 
when  the  enemy  is  not  so  clear — when 
we  pass  laws,  yet  conditions  remain  un- 
changed. 

New  York  State,  for  example,  long 
has  had  a  law  forbidding  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  Yet,  in  Athens, 
NY.,  there  Is  a  company,  Olsen  Bodies,  a 
division  of  Grumman  Allied  Industries,  a 
national  corporation,  which  manufac- 
tures truck  tjodies.  The  company  has  250 
employees  and  as  recently  as  last  October 
had  never  employed  a  Negro.  The  chief 
source  of  labor  referrals  to  Olsen  Is  the 
local  office  of  the  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service  and  that  official  agency 
simply  does  not  refer  Negroes  to  Olsen. 
One  might  be  tempted  to  ask  whether 
any  Negroes  live  in  that  area  and  apply 
for  jobs  through  the  State  Employment 
Service.  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
an  unqualified  "Yes." 

Yet  that  same  company  operates  a 
nearby  subsidiary,  a  foundry  where  the 
work  is  more  difficult,  the  conditions  less 
pleasant,  and  the  wages  lower.  Of  45 
foundry  employees  9  were  Negroes.  What 
happens,  obviously.  Is  that  there  Is  a 
gentleman's  agreement  between  this  dis- 
criminatory employer  and  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  which  screens  Negro 
job  applicants  and  .sends  them,  If  at  all, 
only  to  the  foundry. 

This  is  happening,  I  might  say.  in  a 
State  whose  Governor  is  being  touted  as 
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the  "white  hope"  of  the  Republican 
Party,  the  allegedly  liberal  Republican 
who  would  have  the  best  chance  of  win- 
ning the  Presidency  for  his  party  In 
November.  He  is  the  Governor  of  a  State 
whose  thruway  authority  has  60  Negroes 
among  Its  2,391  employees,  whose  bridge 
authority  has  not  one  Negro  or  Puerto 
Rlcan  among  Its  115  employees,  whose 
department  of  pi'.blic  works  has  142  Ne- 
groes and  no  Puerto  Ricans  among  its 
14,053  employees.  He  is  the  Governor  of 
a  State  which  has  an  employment  record 
of  which  Mississippi  could  well  be  proud. 

Too  many  of  us  think  that  the  bill 
we  passed  today  represents  a  great  vic- 
tory; that  it  will,  at  last,  .solve  our  prob- 
lems. But  I  say  that  it  will  be  nothing 
but  a  hoax  unless  there  is  vigorous  en- 
forcement— block  by  block,  town  by  town, 
coimty  by  county.  If  we  look  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  law  as  a  panacea  for 
this  country's  Ills,  we  are  looking  in  the 
wrong  place.  We  are  fooling  ourselves. 
We  are  fooling  America. 

There  are  two  things  we  need  desper- 
ately. The  first  is  a  change  in  attitude — 
a  change  in  the  attitude  that  all  our 
problems  will  be  solved  simply  by  pass- 
ing another  law.  Perhaps  the  most  apt 
expression  of  sorrow  for  the  martyrdom 
of  Dr.  King  was  the  public  announce- 
ment today  by  the  Levitt  and  Sons, 
builders  of  Levittown,  that  they  were 
forthwith  abandoning  their  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  abiding  by  local  custom  in 
selling  homes.  "As  a  tribute  to  Dr.  King," 
the  company  said  in  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement in  today's  newspaper,  "this 
company  has  adopted  a  new  policy — 
effective  at  once — eliminating  segrega- 
tion in  any  place  It  builds,  whether  it  be 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country 
in  the  world." 

That  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by 
changing  attitudes.  We  must  stop  talk- 
ing about  brotherhoods  and  begin  act- 
ing like  brothers. 

And  secondly  a  return  to  law  and 
order,  for  without  law  and  order  we  will 
have  no  America.  And  when  I  speak  of 
law  and  order  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as 
does  George  Wallace.  Of  course,  I  mean 
an  end  to  riots  and  bloodletting,  but  I 
also  mean  that  we  must  enforce  those 
laws  we  already  have  which  might  re- 
move some  of  the  causes  of  the  blood- 
letting— the  laws  which  guarantee  equal- 
ity of  treatment  and  opportunity  to  every 
American. 

None  of  us  here  today  will  change  any- 
thing in  the  ghettos  of  this  countrj-.  Cer- 
tainly, the  bill  we  passed  today  will  give 
people  the  legal  right  to  buy  a  home  in, 
say,  Jackson,  Miss.,  but  if  it  is  enforced 
with  the  laxity  that  has  marked  the  en- 
forcement of  the  other  laws  we  have 
passed  in  recent  years,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  people  will  ever  be  able 
to  buy  the  home. 

We  must  pass  laws  forbidding  discrim- 
ination; but  then  we  must  follow  these 
laws  by  providing  the  money  to  put  teeth 
into  them.  This  is  a  nation  rich  and 
generous  beyond  any  in  recorded  history. 
We  can  do  the  job  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  dream  of  Martin  Luther  King 
a  reality.  All  of  our  citizens  must  have 
a  real  opportimity  to  get  decent  homes, 
fulfilling  jobs,  and  the  best  education  for 
their  children.  Most  important  we  can 
see  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
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are  judged  in  every  area  of  their  lives 
by  their  worth  as  human  beings. 

The  only  fitting  memorial  to  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King — the  only  fitting  memo- 
rial for  all  of  those  who  have  worked 
and  died  with  him — is  not  another  law — 
not  another  bill.  It  is  to  take  the  money 
we  can  well  afford  and  do  the  things  we 
must  do  so  that  we  can  say  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  King;  "we  have  shared 
vour  dream." 


Courage  It  When  an  Aerospace  Industry 
Trade  Journal  Publicly  Questions  War 
Policy 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
issue  of  Space /Aeronautics  Included  an 
editorial  by  John  B.  Campbell  entitled 
"The  Price  is  Wrong."  This  perceptive 
article  is  an  important  piece  of  journal- 
ism for  more  than  just  the  usual  rea- 
sons. The  aerospace  industry  is  part  of 
the  military  industrial  complex  which  is 
verj-  much  tied  up  with  the  fortunes  of 
war,  and  the  trade  journals  depend 
heavily  on  the  income  from  industry  ad- 
vertisements. Thus,  it  is  a  notable  event 
that  John  B.  Campbell,  editor  of  Space/ 
Aeronautics,  thoughtfully  and  straight- 
forwardly questioned  and  criticized  our 
policies  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Campbell  himself  addressed  the 
problem  of  industry  silence  by  saying: 

Certainly  the  industry  must  not  do  less 
than  Its  best  to  provide  the  kind  of  weapon 
systems  the  government  decides  it  needs. 
But  .aerospace  engineers  find  managers,  at 
whatever  level,  have  the  same  right  and  the 
same  duty  as  other  citizenfi  to  question 
whether  those  weapons  .ire  being  used  the 
right  way,  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the 
right  time. 

After  a  very  thoughtful  commentary 
on  decisionmaking  vis-a-vis  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Campbell  concluded : 

Perhaps  after  we've  learned  how  to  make  it 
possible  for  black  and  while  people  to  live 
together  here  at  home,  we'll  be  better  pre- 
I)ared  for  "nntion-building"  in  Asia  or  else- 
where Meanwhile,  there  are  decisions  too 
vital  to  human  survival  to  lie  left  to  the 
professionals.  We  all  need  to  do  our  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial,  and  the 
publisher's  willingness  to  print  it,  show  a 
high  degree  of  responsibility  which  con- 
tributes to  the  fundamental  strength  of 
America.  It  may  even  be  that  this  kind 
of  objective  commentary  from  this  un- 
expected source  may  have  contributed  to 
the  recent  decision  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  negotiations  leadmg  to  a  politi- 
cal .settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
applaud  the  appearance  of  this  editorial, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  Price  Is  Wro.vg 
(By  John  Campbell) 

Among  those  who  have  publicly  questioned 
our  current  'Vietnani  policy,  the  leaders  of 
the  aerospace  community  have  been  notable 
by  their  absence.  Yet  In  many  cases,  silence 
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cloaks  serloua  &nd  ffrowln;  doubts  as  t<i 
whether  Uil«  pertlcular  war  la  w»>rth  lU 
motintlng  piic* 

There  are  irond  rea«onii  arhy  th»«*  cli>ubu 
are  not  forcefully  e5tpre»Mi*<l  A  (feneration  of 
rnana^era  nurtured  "n  the  -oncept  'if  "deter- 
reiice"  la  unconrunonly  awar?  <<t  the  sTfitefflc 
'.  ilue  of  apparent  national  detemilnatlon 
Pragmatic  to  the  t-nre,  aerospace  man.ii^ert 
^ee  little  point  to  criticism  wlth-^vit  solutions, 
Mnat  Important,  it  han  always  been  con- 
sidered politic  ffir  the  Industry  to  support 
:he  views  i>f  it^  major  customers 

Certainly  the  industry  must  not  do  lf5< 
than  Its  best  to  provide  the  kind  of  weapon 
svstems  the  (7<ivernment  decides  it  needs  Bin 
aerospace  enijlneers  ,ind  m.ina«ers  ut  what* 
ever  level  have  the  same  rltfht  ,ind  the  snm* 
duty  as  other  ■itlzena  to  question  whether 
those  weapon.s  ire  being  u^ed  the  right  wav, 
m  the  rUht  place     ind  at  the  rli?ht  time 

Tliere  are  M'me  who  feel  'hat  the  mliltarj 
jUdkTment  in  such  matters  j-hould  be  suprem* 
and  beyond  question  Amon?  the  mlUtarv; 
however  'here  Is  .vn  understandable  blaj 
toward  military  solutions  Moreover.  ;is  ha4 
l>een  i>invlnclni;ly  documented  el.^ewhere.  th# 
military  has  irom  the  very  be^innJnc;  of  oui 
VletnaBi  mvijivement  made  one  wrong  e.stU 
mate  of  the  situation  after  another  If  It 
weren't  for  faulty  military  Judtrment.  In  fa<-t, 
we  mlnht  not  be  In  the  Vietnam  box  at  all 

Under  the  circumstances  It's  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  military  wants  a  victory,  how- 
ever dearly  won  But  what  the  country  iieeda 
IS  a  solution  It  cannot  be,  considering?  the 
ijeopolltlc.al  realities,  a  solution  that  denies 
a  determined,  disciplined  enemy  any  irala 
for  his  costly  effort  Yet  It  need  not  be  total 
at>andonment  of  S'>utheast  .\sla  to  his  de- 
slifns.  It  must  be  .i  solution  that  permits  u« 
to  reallocate  our  resoiu'ces — to  restore  cut* 
la  our  mi;it<iry  and  other  reseiirch,  to  get  th« 
space  program  moving  attain,  and  to  mount 
a  vigorous  attijck  on  our  dec;iylng  social 
envirorunent 

If  we  draw  back  In  South  Vietnam  saj 
to  the  coastal  plain,  must  those  iiatlon< 
who  rely  on  us  lor  protection  ^rrow  faint  at 
heiUt '  Ni't  necessarilv.  Our  forces,  weapon! 
and  tactics  have  been  newly  forged  In  th# 
flres  of  Vietnam  Freed — at  least  In  part—* 
of  the  Vietnam  mlU.stone.  they  should  re- 
niiUn  3  credible  deterrent  to  casual  adven- 
•tu-ism. 

But  as  the  USSR  expands  its  military 
presence  around  'he  globe,  we  mu-st  realize; 
too.  that  the  "limited  war"  .mte  Is  isolng  upi 
Before  playing  the  -'ame  next  time  we'd  bet* 
ter  be  certain  that  there  is  a  nation  t<i 
defend  and  that  the  aggressuin  :s  iinam- 
blgtiously  external  -  .jr  at  le.tst  that  the  threat 
to  our  vital  interests  Is  .is  clear  to  ou? 
enemies  as   to  ourselves. 

Perhaps  .ifter  we  ve  learned  how  -o  make  1( 
possible  for  black  arid  white  people  to  llv( 
together  here  at  home,  we'll  be  better  pre* 
oared  for  "nationbulldlng"  m  Asia  or  elae« 
where.  Meanwhile,  there  are  decisions  too 
vital  to  human  survival  to  be  left  to  th« 
professionals.    '.Ve     •.:    i.ved    'a   do   our   partj 


A  Redwood  National  Park  It  Needed 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or     t  ALirORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  :i.  196S  j 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
.-.poken  often  to  the  Coni,'ress  oi  the  need 
for  the  protection  of  the  redwoods  In  a 
national  park.  The  supporters  of  such  a 
park  are  many  and  Include  Members  ot 
the  Congress,  concerned  citizens  across 
the  Nation,  the  major  conservation  or- 
ganizations, and  the  US.  Government. 
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There  are  however,  still  ciltics  who 
call  the  n»»ed  tor  a  redwood  national 
park  a  hoax  I  cannot  awree  with  Ihi.s 
The  need  Ls  there  and  the  time  Is  now 
for  the  park  I  do  not  think  so  many  in- 
formed citizens  ct>uld  ije  wront;  m  their 
support  of  the  park 

It  Is  true  that  -.ome  itnlwinKLs  are  pro- 
tected in  State  iwrks  but  the  area  Ls  not 
lari-'e  enough  to  protect  the  total  ecology 
of  a  redwood  area  nor  to  ar<x)mmodate 
the  many  people  acit>ss  the  Nation  who 
will  want  to  visit  the  redwrxxis  in  vaca- 
tion limes  t<j  come. 

I  am  plea.s<'d  that  edltonals  have  an- 
swered the  unjust  accusation  that  the 
neetl  for  a  park  is  a  hoax,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  RErt>Rn  at  this  i>oint 
two  of  tliese  editorial.^: 

I  Prom  the  Stockton  (Calif  )  Uecord,  M.r  14 
19681 

M.iRX    Hiowooo    Parks''    Jist    a    Hoax 

The  federal  redwood  park  which  has  at- 
tracted nationwide  Interest  ,ts  a  pniposaJ  In 
t'ongre&s  U  actually  a  mon.strous  hoax  "  per- 
petrated by  the  tsierra  Club  and  Its  allies 

Tills  U  the  version  given  the  Western  Wood 
Products  .\asoclatlon  by  the  lusslstant  to  the 
president  ft  the  Oeorgla-Paclftc  Corp  That 
company  Is  In  the  business  of  cutting  down 
tree-s  and  .sawing  them  Into  lumber,  and  It  Is 
pursuing  Its  bu.slness  on  the  fringe  of  the 
redwood  area  proposed  for  a  park.  Naturally, 
the  audience  wa«  frlendlv 

The  Oeorgla-Paclflc  officer  Insisted  that  the 
Job  of  "redwood  saving"  already  has  been 
done  In  California,  thanks  to  the  foresight 
of  state  government  the  Save-The-Redwoods 
Leiigue.  and  well-heeled  private  donors  of 
groves  In  dUagreement  .are  nuuiy  CallforrU- 
nna  and  a  significant  number  of  Americans 
resident  In  other  states.  Including  President 
Johnson  Tliey  don't  believe  a  suttlclent  acre- 
.ige  of  the  magnificent,  ancient  trees  has  been 
.'•et  .islde  to  .satisfy  the  public  demand  for 
preserving  this  natural  heritage 

.\s  for  the  element  if  "hoax."  this  appar- 
ently derives  from  Sierra  Club  etTorts  that 
were  described  as  dedicated  to  "harassing 
pribllc  and  private  land  tnanagement  " 

The  Industry  spokesman  stopped  short  of 
proclaiming  himself  a  spt)kesman  of  the  pub- 
lic's Interest  rather  than  a  special  pleader. 
Not  even  .mi  appreclaUve  and  friendly  audi- 
ence would  swallow  that  one. 

[Prom    the   Bakersfleld    i  Calif  i    Californlan. 
Mar    3,    1 968 1 

'  I'NJfST  ■    .\TTA<-K    ON    SIERRA    Cm! 

Conservatlon-mlnded  Callfornlans  were  hit 
with  a  verbaj  brtxidslde  this  week  by  a  top 
official  In  the  timber  Industry  WtUlam  J. 
MoKhofsky.  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Cl*»<rgla-Paciflc  Corp  .  described  the  effort  to 
create  a  national  Redwoods  park  In  North- 
ern California  .is  a  '  monstrous  hoax  "  per- 
petrated for  the  most  part  of  the  Sierra 
Club   and  "Its  allies." 

Mijshofsky  contended  that  enough  Red- 
woods .ilready  have  been  fre^erved  n  Call- 
forma  sr^te  parks;  that  the  Sierra  Club. 
operating  on  a  reputed  t2  7  million  annuai 
budget,  was  harassing  public-  and  [>rlvate- 
land  management;  that  the  John.son  Ad- 
ministration and  congresftlon.il  leaders  are 
on  the  .Sierra  Club's  .-^Ide  because  "even  If 
they  Icnew  the  Redwoods  had  already  been 
•aved  p<.)Utlcal  expe<liencv  almost  compelled 
(that)  they  respond  to  this  manufactured 
crisis  ":  and  that  few  persons  would  want 
to  vLsit  the  prop<»,ed  ii.itional  [lark  because 
they  do  not  like  to  walk  far  from  their 
cars. 

We  are  on  the  Sierra  Club's  .side  In  this 
argument  This  organization.  It  is  true.  Is 
zealous  to  the  point  that  Its  dedication  to 
preserving  natural  resources  and  priceless 
wiidernesa    ^ireas    Is    a    Ixii.e    In    the    throat 
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•  if  land  developers  and  a  few  land-hungry 
Industrialists  Nonetheleea.  without  the 
Sierra  Club  and  other  conservationist  groups 
In  the  v.mguard  i>f  the  battle  to  save  our 
[■ri»v'.i.us  rfs<iurces,  very  little,  if  any.  of  tins 
nation'.^  natural  beauty  would  be  preserved 
for  pcjt.t^'rl'y 

.As  for  the  proposed  national  Re<lwfxids 
park  m  Northern  California,  we  defend  the 
objectives  of  Its  sponsors  aiid  lui  supporters. 
The  tremendous  influx  of  population  in  Cali- 
fornia In  .1  few  .^hort  years — will  be  mak- 
ing even  greater  demands  on  our  Ihreat^'ned 
natural  resources 

We  hope  the  day  never  comes  when  our 
state  will  be  stripped  .'f  Its  natural  beauty 
and  become  nothing  more  than  an  ugly 
comjioslte  of  concrete  and  bt«el 

Ihls  newspaper  urges  .ill  Kern  County 
residents  to  take  inventory  of  our  natural 
resources  and  scenic  beauty — and  to  come 
f'-)rlh  on  the  side  of  wise  conservation  let 
a  portion  of  our  legacy  to  unborn  genera- 
tions be  the  Gixl-glven  natural  resources  In 
1  irid  that  has  been  protected  from  the  scars 
of   20th  century  technology. 


A  People's  Captive  Nationi  Committee  in 
the  House  of  RepreientatiTet 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
July  14-20  will  be  the  lOtii  ot)servance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Since  1959,  when 
CoiiKress  trnssed  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution— Public  Law  8&-90 — 
the  week's  tradition  has  been  {jerpetu- 
ated  by  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  h\  Washington.  DC.  The  an- 
nual observance  of  the  week  has  force- 
fully under.scored  the  fact  that,  despite 
inter-  and  intra-party  feuds  and  super- 
ficial changes  in  the  Red  Empire,  the 
captive  nations  and  i^eoples  themselves 
.still  are  vei-y  much  In  the  bondage  of 
captivity.  It  has  also  advanced  the  vital 
need  for  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations,  and  this  need  is 
clearly  emphasized  by  the  mass  arrests 
and  also  russification  in  Ukraine  and  in 
other  captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tlie  new  book  on  "The  Vulnerable 
Ru.ssians'  provides  an  authoritative 
background  on  the  efforts  made  for  such 
a  people's  committee  on  the  captive  na- 
tions. It  also  explains  in  detail  why  a 
."Special  House  Committee  Is  necessarj'. 
Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  book  makes 
for  easy  reading,  is  unusually  revealing 
in  many  areas,  tuid  exceptionally  docu- 
mented throughout.  With  broad  per- 
sjjective.  it  shows  the  role  such  a  com- 
mittee would  play  in  this  age  of  psycho- 
iKjlitical  warfare. 

"The  Vulnerable  Ru.ssians'  is  now- 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Book.store,  White  Gravenor,  Georgetown 
University.  Washington,  DC.  However, 
some  exceiT>ts  from  the  book  will  give 
the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel  na- 
ture of  the  work. 

The  excerpts  follow; 
A   People's   Captive    Nations   Committee  in 
THE  House  or  Representatives 
The  work  of  a  Freedom  Commission  would 
obviously    be   quite   comprehensive  and   all- 
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embracing  Such  a  body  couldn't  possibly 
devote  all  the  time  and  resources  needed  for 
.American  and  Free  World  concentration  on 
the  one  billion  ciiptlves — the  one  billion  of 
our  allies — in  the  Eurasian  Empires  of  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng.  Tills  special  task  of  con- 
tlnu.d  liue.stigatlon  into  the  so-called  peo- 
ple's demix'racies  and  republics  must  neces- 
siirily  l3e  assumed  by  a  people's  committee 
on  the  captive  n.itlons  And  in  our  constitu- 
tional ir.imcwork  tlie  appropriate  place  for 
such  a  committee  is  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  87th  Congress  the  several  hearings 
v.lilch  the  House  Rules  Committee  had  con- 
liucted  on  these  resolutions  brovight  out 
many  solid  arguments  JiLstlfying  a  special 
committee'  At  no  point  did  the  opposition 
to  this  proposal  come  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  pre.sent.  in  rational  outlay,  any  of 
Its  counter-arguments  The  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Howard  W.  Smith,  afforded  those  op- 
posing the  re.solutlons  every  fair  opportunity 
to  register  their  objections  and  possible  refu- 
tations in  the  open.  Tliere  were  no  takers. 
Instead,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
all  sorts  of  maneuvers  were  resorted  to  be- 
lilnd  the  scenes  to  delay,  elall.  defeat  and 
even  whitewash  the  proposiil  for  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

«  •  •  *  • 

With  reference  to  imperial  Moscow's  vast 
empire  we  have  observed  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-determination  is  our 
most  formidable  weapon  In  the  Cold  War. 
As  concerns  the  Issue  of  a  hot  global  war  or 
no,  this  moral  and  political  principle  is  a 
weapon  which  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  use. 
F'rom  many  angles  It  Is  far  more  potent  and 
determinative  than  our  nuclear  armaments 
and  even  war-equipped  space  satellites.  We 
have  given  endless  lip  service  to  this  princi- 
ple, but  we  have  been  acutely  short  on  In- 
strumentalizlng  It  for  victory  In  the  Incessant 
Cold  War.  The  persistent  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  imperlum  In  imperlo — the 
Soviet  Union  Itself  as  "an  empire  in  an  em- 
pire"— escapes  most  Americans. 

•  •  *  •  « 

By  Its  methodic  and  popularized  Investiga- 
tions Into  the  captive  nations  of  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  would  bring  the  Immensity  of  this 
weapon  Into  full  and  clear  relief.  "This  peo- 
ple's committee  would  steadily  show  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  and  opportunities  open 
to  us  in  a  peaceable  engagement  of  ideas  and 
truths  with  colonialist  Moscow  and  Peiping. 
Its  primary  impact  would  be  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  people,  concerning  the 
strategic  value  and  Importance  of  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  to  the  security  Interests  of  the 
Free  World. 

•  •  •  *  • 

There  can  be  no  better  agency  or  medium 
for  such  popular  study  of  the  captive  nations 
than  what  has  been  provided  for  in  H.  Res. 
211  and  all  subsequent  resolutions.  A  special 
committee  would  quickly  become  the  chief 
source  of  Information  on  the  subject.  Its  re- 
ports and  studies  would  be  made  available  to 
every  American  and  foreigner  seeking  them. 
The  educational  value  of  the  committee's  op- 
erations would  be  of  incalculable  worth:  Its 
results  and  products  would  furnish  the  basis 
for  new  and  sound  legislation  governing  otir 
relations  with  the  totalitarian  Red  Empire. 
President  Elsenhower's  summons  would  be 
more  than  satisfied. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Even  before  his  election.  President  Ken- 
nedy also  recognized  the  significance  of  such 
studies.  During  the  campaign  of  1960  he 
stated:  "I  am,  of  course,  in  agreement  with 
the  Presidential  proclamations.  The  captive 
nations  should  be  studied  intensively.  If  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Is  the  best  way  to  insure  such 
popular  study,  I  would  naturally  not  be  op- 
posed to  It."  In  tlie  1961  observances  of  Cap- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlve  Nations  Week  this  feeling  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  reflected  in  his  proclamation,  which 
was  warmly  received  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  It  he  pointed  out  that  "it  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  national  tradition  that  the 
American  people  manifest  its  lnt<?rest  In  the 
freedom  of  other  nations."  He  also  urged 
our  people  "to  recommit  themselves  to  the 
support  of  the  Ju.^t  a.spirations  of  all  peoples 
for  national  Indcpcndrnce  und  freedom." 
Part  of  this  was  ri'peated  In  the  President's 
second  proclamation  of  Captive  N.itlons  Wei-k 
In  1002.  for  which  Moscow's  ii.Tipaganda 
org.m.  /-ic.vfia,  th.irply  attacked  the  Presi- 
dent. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Another  powerful  answer  to  tlie  ([ueslion 
about  the  people's  commitlee  re.sts  on  a  sur- 
vey of  our  requirements  in  relation  to  the 
c;iptivc  nations.  In  my  rejily  in  U>61  to  some 
of  Secretary  Rusk's  allegations  concerntng 
the  adequacy  of  our  studies  on  the  captive 
nations,  I  stated:  "On  this  I  jiublicly  clial- 
lenge  SecrcUiry  Ru.sk  to  produce  any  compre- 
hensive study  dealing,  lor  cx.imple,  ■with 
Soviet  Russian  economic  coloiualism  within 
the  Soviet  Union."  Many  Americans  re- 
peated his  challenge  to  him  in  fi.llowup 
letters.  To  date  there  h.is  been  no  reply  to 
the  challenge,  nor  can  there  be.  for  no  such 
study  exists.  It  Is  intereeting  to  note  tliat 
our  Presidents  have  felt  the  reed  for  more 
Intensive  captive  nations  Bludics.  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  alleges  that  enough  Is  be- 
ing done. 

•  «  •  •  • 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  captive  nations. 
If  we  are  determined  not  to  ever  acquiesce 
to  Moscow's  permanent  domination  or  funda- 
mental Influence  over  these  nations,  if  we 
are  Intent  to  find  all  means  to  win  the  Cold 
War.  then  only  a  special  committee  can  ful- 
fill the  tasks  of  this  responsibility  for  popu- 
lar study  of  our  allies  behind  the  Red  Cur- 
tains of  Europe,  Asia  and  I.ailn  America. 
Fleeting  and  basically  superficial  hearings 
on  some  of  the  captive  nations  by  something 
less  tlian  this  make  only  a  political  football 
of  the  subject. 

•  •  •  •  • 

FIRST    BROAD    IMPLEMENTATION    OF    PUBLIC    LAW 
86-90 

The  actual  being  of  such  a  committee 
would  in  Itself  certify  to  the  meaning  and 
intent  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  passed 
the  Resolution.  It  would  symobllze  the  de- 
termination and  resolve  of  our  legislators,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  to  fur- 
ther the  eventual  emancip;xtion  and  freedom 
of  the  captive  nations.  Millions  in  tliis  coun- 
try will  never  forget  the  fearful  reaction  of 
Moscow  and  its  Red  dependents  to  the  Reso- 
lution. Missiles,  satellites,  and  nuclear  bombs 
seem  to  be  inadequate  to  curb  Moscow's  fears 
of  our  implementatlve  steps  in  this  direction. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  stress  upon  captive 
nations  and  the  basic  idea  of  national  self- 
determination,  seems  to  .'end  chiUs  down 
their  spines. 

•  »  •  •  ♦ 

By  no  means  should  we  be  afraid  to  probe 
this  deep  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian totalitarians  and  their  Red  dependente. 
Given  this  evidence  and  more,  we  should  be 
greatly  encouraged  to  pursue  tlie  several 
ramifications  of  Public  Law  86-90.  The  first, 
logical  step  is  a  people's  committee,  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  It 
would  furnish  many  more  concrete  answers 
to  the  questions  raised  in  the  minds  of 
countless  Americans  who  stood  bewildered 
by  Khrushchev's  explosion  in  July,  1959.  It 
would  go  a  long  way  in  claxilying  for  the 
general  American  mind  statements  of  this 
type  appearing  regularly  in  Moscow's  con- 
trolled organs:  "We  consider  the  Russian 
nation  the  cementing  force  that  unites  the 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union."  The  concen- 
trative  work  and  activity  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  bring  into  full  relief  the  fur- 
ther concern  of  Red  regimes  toward  the  1965 
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Captive  Nations  Week  observance  as  dis- 
cUised  in  the  following:  '  Flr^t  there  were  the 
Americfui  Congres-smen,  who  broke  their  pens 
in  their  haste  over  the  so-called  'problem  of 
the  Baltic  republics.'  Later  on  much  noise 
was  made  in  connection  with  tlie  observance 
of  Captive  Naticms  Week  '  All  these  were 
<o\ered  by  the  one  deceitful  slogan  of  'free- 
dom and  Justice.'  " 

•  •  *  •  • 

.M.ire<>ver.  the  resolutions  have  emphasized 
the  [irlmary  strategic  value  of  the  captive 
nations  in  tuto.  from  llie  viewpoint  of  our 
security  interest.  'I'he  further  development 
and  elaboration  of  this  key  concept  have 
lormed  asld:tlonal  re.isoiis  why  a  special  com- 
mittee should  exist.  Although  he  failed  to  do 
much  m  llu.s  respect.  Kennedy  was  quite 
u'lil)  when  he  said  "My  many  statements  on 
I  ho  freedom  of  all  peoples  and  nations 
fhould  Indicate  that  we  cannot  alford  Ui 
overlook  any.  If  you  could  consult  the  Ccn- 
gc^!^ional  Kecord  as  f.ir  back  a.s  rj53  (Aueust 
4i.  you  will  find  th:U  I  l;.;'.!-  ."supported  ideas 
of  f.'-eeilom  relatlnt;  to  I.lthuania.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  Ukraine.  Armenia,  and  oiher  captive 
nations.  Then,  as  now.  I  have  been  of  the  hrm 
conviction  that  we  must  do  everything  pos- 
i-ible  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Independent  e 
and  freedom  c.'f  tliese  nations." 

^  •  •  •  • 

I    II  D    WAR    i.V    THE    EOVIFT    P.rsslAN    IMPIBE 

The  creation  of  a  people's  committee  on 
the  captive  nations  Is  also  Justified  on  addi- 
tional Cold  War  ftrounds.  Invariably  when 
we  speak  t/f  the  Cold  War,  we  Lave  only  one 
dimen.=.ion  in  mind,  namely  the  f^o-called 
communist  world  and  the  Free  World,  But 
there  is  another  extremely  important  and 
b.isic  dimension,  that  between  the  captive 
peoples  and  tlielr  unrepresentative  govern- 
ments. The  Cold  War,  therefore,  i.';  not  Just 
between  Moscow's  totalitarian  empire  and 
the  non-totalitarian  Free  World  but  also,  in 
f:ict  nio.'it  fundamentally,  between  the  captive 
peoples  and  their  quisling  governments.  That 
IS  why  a  policy  of  building  "bridges  (f  tin- 
derstanding,"  and  ending  with  reinforced  Red 
rculmes,  works  against  the  captive  jjeoples. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Unthinking  utterances  atxjut  precipitating 
premature  revolutions  or  ieniting  a  hot  global 
war  as  a  result  of  such  action,  are  only  a  score 
for  the  enemy.  Incidentally,  when  does  a  re- 
volution become  mature?  No  one  seems  to 
be  able  to  answer  this.  For  too  long  ttie 
tremendous  power  of  propacanda  has  been 
a  virtual  Russian  monopoly.  Here,  tixj.  It  is 
ironic  how  easily  we  become  aroused  by  par- 
tially false  notes  on  the  USSR's  scientihc. 
.cpace,  and  economic  performance,  prowth  or 
supremacy:  but  Moscow's  real  superiority  in 
tlie  manipulation  of  Ideas,  which  i.s  bivsic  to 
nil  else,  scarcely  moves  us.  Without  any  ex- 
aiiceration.  the  outcome  of  the  Cold  War 
liir.'res  on  ojierations  in  this  psycho-political 
area. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wiieii  v.e  turn  to  the  likely  elfecif  o;  tiie 
ciinmit tee's  work  on  the  Free  World  and 
it-s  enzagement  in  the  Cold  War,  the  prob- 
Kbility  is  high  and  strong  for  a  series  of 
further  salutary  results.  By  concentrating 
on  the  impcrio-colonlallsm  of  .Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China,  the  people's  conimittee 
would  go  a  long  way  In  enligiitening  our 
own  people  on  the  area,  deptli  and  signifi- 
cance ot  the  captive  nations.  They  ■w.ould 
begin  to  appreciate  the  motivations  behind 
such  Red  re.%ctions  to  the  1965  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances:  "They  are  beating 
the  drums  ai^ain  across  the  sea.  tilling  col- 
umns In  newspapers  and  delivering  long 
hypocritical  .speeches.  For  the  umpteenth 
time  the  governing  circles  of  the  United 
States  are  holding  the  so-called  'Captive  Na- 
tions Week.'  And  the  machine  of  propa- 
ganda is  deafening  the  citizens  with  the 
atrocious'  Inventions  about  tiie  fate  of  na- 
tions who  are  'suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Kremlin  regime.'  "  A  Mr.  Tronko.  chair- 
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man  >f  the  Delcgfetton  of  the  Ukrainian  S3R 
In  the  United  Katlons  had  this  to  say  And 
we  I'kralnlan^  must  ;e<»l  surprised  and  In- 
dlt^nant  when  In  the  Onlt*d  States  it  the 
olflclal  level,  inninl  o(5servanc<«  are  held 
f'>r  .tn  intl-p<ipulBr  regime  which  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  discarded  to  the  refu-se  heap  of 
hlstnrv   half   a   century   ago  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Also,  it  should  be  evident  irom  the  nature 
>f  the  cumulative  evldem-e  offered  In  this 
wi>rk  that  a  special  congres.slonal  .-ommlt- 
ipe  wi>uld  be  uf  invaluable  .  service  to  our 
executive  origans  Its  productive  and  in  many 
rfwpecia  pU>neerlni?  work  would  aIso  serve 
our  VS  delesjatlon  ■.)iir  represent,! tlon  In 
UNESCO  md  b.xlles  in  many  other  spheres 
of  our  Government  Without  question  its 
marerlal  woiikl  be  drawn  i>n  by  foreign  ?ov- 
ernnient.s  and  representations  In  this  con- 
uectlnn  the  uiterestii  i>f  our  country  would 
be  enormousU  idv.mrwl  U  manv  other  Free 
World  representii'lves  'A-ere  to  speak  out  witb 
the  s^ime  scholarly  tone  -ind  presentation  jvs 
did  Ambassador  TinRfu  P  Tsl:»ng  of  P^ee 
China  in  the  1960  U  N  riebate  'ii  Ri.s- 
slan  colonialism 

«  *   ■  .  •  • 

1'  ■n<Tei6a  'i!v.<  a  r'-markible  opportunity   to 
serve    the    people    :ind    our    national    interest 
throujjh    a   Special    Committee   on    the   Cap- 
•Ive    Nations     in    every ,  respect    the    people's 
i-omnilttee      Such    .v<tt'»n     would    mean    the 
first     oncrete  implementation  of  the  Captive 
Natloivs    Week    Restilutlon,   .which    Congress 
Itself  passed  in   1959    Tl»e  .special  committee 
would  definitely  have  legislative  Intent  and 
purpose    Its  work    studies   md  Investigations 
would    lead    "-o    many    specific    rtndlngs    and 
conclusions    TTiese   in    turn    would   predicate 
recommendations  which  would  form  specific 
ei^lsUtlve  prop<v5«ls  :or  U  S    conduct  In   the 
C'>ld  War    The  range  of   the  convmltteei    in- 
vi-stlgatlorxs  would  be  largely  determined   by 
rmnieroua       uncovered       md       undeveloped 
tspe<-t*    of    the    totalitarian    Soviet    Russlanj 
finpire    A  committee  of  this  kind  would  cer-j 
•ainly   focus  citizens'  attention    >n   the   ludl- 
•ro(is  character  •.  f   many   studies     .n    which 
tlie  taxpayer's  money  is  wasted    For  example. 
one  prepared  for     he  US    .Arms  Control  and! 
Disarmament  Agency    irrlves  .it  this  incred-j 
ihle     -oncluslon        Whether    we    admit    It    tol 
>urselves  or  not.  we  benefit  en.'rmously  IromI 
the  capability  of  ine  Soviet  police  system  to- 
keep  law  and    >rder  over  '200  million  odd  Rus- 
sians   md    maiiv    iddltlfnal    mllllwns   in   the 
satellite  stu'es     Fhe   breakup  of   the  Russian 
Communist  -»mpire  t<xlay  would  doubtleea  be 
■onducive  •<.   freedom,  but  would  be  a  good; 
deal  more  .atastrnphlc  for  world  order  than] 
wtig    the    breakup     >f    the    Austro-H'ingnrian 
Empire  in  1918  ' 


ICC  Told  California  Zephyr  Can  Be  Saved 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OK    a\UFORNIA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 

Thursday    Aprd    11     1968 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Speaker  the  NatioiialJ 
A.ssocldUon  of  Railroad  Passengers  today 
•jfTered  iu>  solution  to  the  Interstate 
Cotninerce  Comriu.vsion  for  sav  ine  the 
California  Zephyr  pa6.sent;er  trair^s  The 
A-vjOciatlon.  at  a  hearim:  in  Ou'den.  Utah, 
said  the  Zephyr  can  bf  kept  in  .s€t\  ice 
with  subsiantiai  reduction  of  present  fi- 
nancial losses  if  operat-ed  on  .Uternate 
days  in  the  off-sea-son  jjid  daily  duniiK 
the  .summer  ;;eak.  and  if  first-cuuss  fares 
are  moderately  increased 

I  offer,  ai  information  to  my  ool- 
lea«{ues.  the  news  release  detaUmi;  the 
issociation  s  proposal: 


EXTENSIONS  (^F  RIMAKKS 

CMiroRNIA     ZfPllYR     FlNANCHt.     IXiSS     C.VN      Bf 

Slashed      Si  Bsr^NriAtLT      Undik      Revisfo 

Service  }'^  an    Rar    Passfngfr  Oroip  Tf:s- 

iiriEa    AT    Hearinc, 

OdDEN  Utah  — The  Califortua  Z'pliyr  can 
be  kept  in  service  with  substantial  reduction 
oi  present  hnanclal  losses  if  operated  on  al- 
ternate days  In  the  ofT-season  .md  diilly  dur- 
ing the  summer  f>eak  and  If  tlrst  class  fares 
afe  moderatelv  iiicre;vsed  the  National  Asso- 
ciation ol  Railroad  Passengers  testified  at  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hearing 
here  today 

Anthony  Haswell  executive  director  (if  the 
<w8ociation.  said  the  conchisions  were  based 
on  BOO  responses  to  a  survey  undertaken 
•iniong  the  NARP's  members  .Jos,eph  J  Rem- 
ington Washington  DC  iraiusjiortation  con- 
siiltarit  .md  cost  accountant  who  specializes 
in  railroad  cases,  offered  4in  analysis  of  the 
suricv  lindlngs  in  separate  testimony 

Remington's  studies  indicated  that  I'  the 
re<lu.ed  service  plan  .aid  f.tre  increases  had 
tjeen  in  effect  l.ist  year  on  the  C<ili/ornta 
Zcpiiur,  the  railro«id  would  have  saved  over 
»800  000  Western  Pacific  ha*  .illeged  that 
1P67  Zephur  Ios.ses  were  »1  2  million 

The  NARP  is  opptDslng  the  discontinuance 
of  both  the  CaltfOT'iia  Arphi/r  .md  the  Ctti/  of 
i'o'i  France tro  both  of  which  i>perate  between 
Ogden-Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco  The 
trains  onglnate  in  Chicago  The  Western  Pa- 
cific .md  Southern  Pacific  wish  to  drop  the 
western  leg  of  the  Zephy  and  Ctti/  respec- 
tlvelv  Elimination  I'f  both  ij-alns  would  sever 
San  Francisco's  last  rail  connections  with 
the  east  via  the  Sierra  and  Rocky  Mountains 

H.iswell  estlfled  that,  iccordlng  to  the 
survey  responses.  ;>3'i  of  the  trains'  patrons 
would  continue  to  u>e  them  if  alternate-day 
.scheduling  were  instituted  during  the  off- 
season 

The  public  also  would  be  willing  to  pav 
fjleher  fares,  he  said 

Without  regard  to  length  of  trip  or  clasfi 
of  travel  over  97'  would  pav  a  »5  Increase 
.'tnd  over  91'  would  pay  a  »10  incre.ise  In 
one-way  fares 

"A  sampling  by  Mr  Remington  of  the 
.survey  responses  indicates  that  W".  of  the 
lir^t  class  passengers  would  be  willing  to  pay 
m  fare  increase  of  25'  or  more  above  what 
they  paid  In  1967 

In  mv  opinion  the  results  i.>f  our  survey 
show  that  upward  adjustments  In  fares  and 
.1  reduction  in  service  frequency  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  lieavy  majority  of  present  .md 
prospective  users"  Haswell  stated 

Clearly,  (here  ire  .ilternatlves  available 
tjo  the  r;\rriers  to  greatly  .ameliorate  their 
financial  problems  short  of  di.scontlnuance 
i>f  these  'rains  Unless  and  until  these  and 
other  avenues  of  self-help  are  vigorously 
pursued  by  the  railroads,  the  Commission 
should  deny  thti  and  .my  future  requests  to 
discontinue  the  tralru."  Haswell  declared 

H.iawell  pointed  out  that  l>oth  trains.  <ip- 
uratmg  thru  ireas  ol  unique  scenic  beauty. 
lire  still  heavily  patronized  Last  vear.  ac- 
cording 'o  railroad  figures,  .ver  lOOOOO  pas- 
=)engers  rode  the  Cifv  "/  ^""n  fro«ci-ico  and 
nearly   1  19.CKX)  used  the  California  Zephyr 

Haswell  said  the  NARP's  survey  indicates 
f,hat  45  >f  the  patrons  of  the  two  trains 
would  not  iise  them  if  they  operated  over 
only  a  portion  of  the  present  routes.  Because 
>f  this,  he  said.  It  was  predictable  that  the 
eastern  rail  connections  of  these  through 
transcontinental  trains  vi«.iuld  l06e  .in  equal 
vmount  of  patronage  were  the  Salt  L.ake-San 
Francisco  legs  disc>>ntlnued  Early  .ibandon- 
men-  ^f  the  trains  east  of  Salt  Liike  would  be 
iiievirable. 

Remington.  In  his  testimony,  said  that  his 
studies  indicated  that  through  efficient  util- 
ization of  equipment  and  manpi  wer  reduced 
service  operation  of  the  Cahfornia  Zfphyr 
could  result  in  an  annual  saving  over  present 
operations  of  about  »725.0OO  Increased  first 
■lass  fares  would  bring  m  an  additional 
•"^a.OOO. 
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While  the  remaining  loss  of  $400  CX10  I.-,  not 
insulMtantlal  '  Ha.swell  said  we  believe  there 
are  a  number  of  other  ways  In  addition  to 
th'ise  presented  in  our  testimony,  for  these 
railroads  to  reduce  expen.ses  and  ijicrea.se 
revenue  .\nd  we  must  not  foreet  that  rail- 
roads, unlike  most  huslnes.ses.  have  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  some  services  that  are  use- 
ful to  the  public  even  though  they  are  not 
profitable  Finally,  if  after  exhaustion  ol 
all  possible  self-help  measures  the  trains  slUl 
pri  riuce  excessive  losses.  It  would  be  most 
appropriate  In  view  of  their  unique  ud- 
v.int.iges  for  tourists  and  v  icatloners.  to  pro- 
vide government  financial  a.sslslance  to  as- 
sure ihelr  continued  operation 

The  .VARP  contends  that  increa.slng  do- 
mestic travel  and  the  t'overnment  s  campaign 
to  encourage  v  Isltors  fr'  m  abroad  requires  the 
maintenance  of  good  transcontinental  rail 
service  "It  Is.  I  believe  hardly  compatible 
with  meeting  these  needs  to  discontinue  and 
dismantle  basic  travel  and  t^^urlsm  services 
of  the  type  otlered  by  these  trains. '  Haswell 
^aUt 

This  Is  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  tact 
that  these  trains  permit  travelers  to  enjoy 
some  <  f  the  most  spectacular  scenery  in  the 
country  under  ideal  conditions  and  as  the 
Cominl-sslon  has  already  found  In  the  previous 
Zephyr  case  .ire  a  unique  national  asset' 
Discontinuance  (^f  these  trains  would  be  in- 
imical to  the  furtherance  of  national  poltcv 
to  promote  domestic  travel,  and  to  encourage 
people  from  other  countries  to  visit  the  U.S..  ' 
Haswell  said 

The  N.ARP  Is  a  non-profit  corporation  with 
headquarters  In  Chicago  i  333  North  Michigan 
Avenue  I  It  has  members  In  all  the  states 
and  abroad 


Proven  Success  in  the  War  on  Crime 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF  SOUTH   Carolina 
IN    I'HE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENrATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  servinp  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  nonprofit  but 
.self-.sup}x)rting  cooi>erative  designed  to 
rradlcate  cnmc  operating  under  the 
name  "Help  Your  Police  Fleht  Cnme  " 

This  ambitious  and  v^'orthy  project  wa.s 
launched  last  July  A  local  group  wa.s 
soon  formed  on  August  10.  v\ith  offices 
in  tiie  Peri>etual  Building  in  Silver 
Sprine.  Md  Now  after  8  months  of  opera- 
tion the  i-Toup  plans  to  increase  the 
board  membership  to  100  and  expand  its 
operations  throughout  the  Nation. 

Havins  no  paid  officers,  directors,  or 
even  .staff,  and  with  fixed  expenses  at  a 
minimum,  the  t;roup  plans  at  Its  next 
board  meeting  to  vote  on  the  profxjsal 
to  channel  all  excess  income  over  ex- 
[aenses  into  Uie  Boys  Club  of  Metro[X)li- 
tan  Police.  EWstnct  of  Columbia,  in  an 
effort  to  help  build  cood  citizens  of  to- 
morrow— even  while  trying  to  build  more 
responsible  citizenship — today 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  at  thl.s  point  I  would  like 
to  include  <ls  part  of  my  remarks  a  re- 
cent progress  report  by  our  pre.sident. 
Bill  Stover,  as  follows: 

Proven  Sulccss  in  the  War  on  Crime 

Why  scorn  the  only  untried  Crime  Killer? 
Everything  else  has  failed  Why  not.  now  try. 
psychology^  Crime  is  a  psychological  mav- 
erick Lead  people  to  think  rational  thoughts 
aid  rauonal  <«:uon  will  follow — as  night  the 
day  So  why  shouldn  t  we  work  through 
men's  minds  and  hearta?  Develop  a  climate 
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of  respect,  restraint  and  civil  responsibility 
and  the  first  battle  to  prevent  crime  will  be 
v^on. 

This  Help  Your  PoUce  Fight  Crime  organi- 
7«ation  utidert..ikes  to  spearhead  a  {jsycho- 
logical  att.ick  to  alert  and  help  make  the 
public  aware  of  Its  civic  responsibility  to 
stand  tip  t.i^'etlier  in  l.ivor  uf  law  and  order. 
We  seek  to  encourage  every  good  citizen  not 
only  to  Join  tlie  nght  on  crime,  but  to  help 
prevent  crime  belure  U  takes  place.  It  must 
be  a  total  community  effort  by  police  and 
p(X5ple,  negro  and  white,  united  in  a  mutual 
aiuick  on  crime-  their  common  enemy. 
Sniali.  carping  criticism  of  each  otlier  must 
lie  replaced  by  cooperation  uith  each  other. 
Protests  and  ilemonstrations.  confusion  and 
tension,  rabble-rousing  and  other  overworked 
divisive  t.ictlcj>  must  cease  if  law  and  order 
ever  Is  to  be  restored  to  America. 

Already  all  official  police  cars  ride  the 
streets  wearing  our  slickers  in  Alexandria. 
Fairfax.  Victoria  and  Lcesburg.  Virginia; 
Baltimore  County,  Howard  County,  Berlin, 
Greenbelt  and  Ocean  City.  Maryland; 
Cliarlestown  and  Sutton.  West  Virginia.  Also, 
uU  local  TYailways  buses  and  AB&W  buses 
proudy  wear  Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime" 
stickers 

Both  the  local  DC  Police  Association  and 
the  International  C(jnfepence  of  Police  As- 
sociations are  represented  on  our  board  by 
their  President  and  Executive  Director,  re- 
spectively— as  is  the  local  branch  of  NAACP 
by  Its  President  We  have  WTitten  encourage- 
ment from  both  Rotary  International  and 
Klwanls  International:  from  Governors,  May- 
ors and  Members  of  Congress;  and  from 
local   executives. 

St4irtlng  Initially  as  a  temporary  60  day 
venture,  v^ldespread  Interest  is  now  convert- 
ing  It   Into   a   national   project. 

Jrispired  by  our  Literature  and  sponsored 
by  the  London  Police  Association,  a  similar 
organization  has  sprung  up  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  with  another  about  to  form  in 
Toronto  Participation  reaches  into  8  addi- 
tional States:  Md.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.J.,  N.Y., 
Mich  ,  Ha  iV  Texas,  with  10  more  in  prospect. 
Shortly,  perhaps  in  May.  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
will  issue  a  new  law  enforcement  stamp — 
vj,-hicli   may   carry   our   slogan. 

300  Negro  ministers  at  the  Baptist  Minis- 
ters Conference  on  February  5  voted  to  sup- 
port this  drive,  thereby  refuting  the  erron- 
eous thesis  that  crime  Is  a  racial  matter. 
Having  previously  voted  to  lead  over  100,000 
Negro  families  away  from  those  who  incite 
to  bitterness,  emotionalism,  and  ultimate 
violence,  these  good  citizens  reaffirmed  tlieir 
realistic  stand  for  law  and  order, 

500  Ad  Club  members,  invited  to  partici- 
pate, are  now  responding  with  newspaper, 
radio  &  TV  publicity  Exposure,  plus  p.irtici- 
patlon,  should  reduce  public  reluctance  to 
break  away  from  precedent,  in  the  interest 
of  self  preservation  and  as  a  public  service. 

Our  3- fold  goal  is;  il)  To  equip  a  million 
cars,  buses  and  truclcs  in  the  area  witli 
bumper  slickers.  Iront  and  rear,  reading 
"Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime  ";  (2)  a  mil- 
lion letters  dally  carrying  the  same  message 
through  the  mails;  i  :i )  and  free  distribution 
of  a  million  "Safer  Community"  folders  to 
our  people;  all  within  the  next  90  days  with 
merchant  cooperation. 

Credit  14'  to  be  gnen  our  principal  mer- 
chant sponsors,  on  page  4,  of  all  future  "Safer 
Community  '  folders  printed.  Incidentally, 
this  folder  conuuns  many  suggestions  which 
p>olice  officials  say  you,  your  wife,  daughter 
and  secretary  should  know  to  stay  alert  and 
reduce  the  opportunities  for  crime,  100,000 
of  these  folders  already  have  been  distributed. 
300.000  more  are  on  order. 

.Iferc/iatif  purficipation  plan  now  involves 
no  accounting,  contribution,  or  continuity 
beyond  the  initial  kit  for  each  location.  Even 
here  the  merchant  is  asked  only  to  advance 
$20  per  kit — not  give  or  spend  it.  Each  kit 
consists  of  200  stickers  to  be  sold  at  10<  each, 
through   self  service  posters  and   1,000  Safe 
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Commtinity  folders  which  su-e  distributed 
free,  both  as  a  public  service. 

Reluctance  of  merchants  to  break  with 
precedent  and  offer  our  sticker  for  sale,  .ts  a 
public  service,  is  gradually  crumbling.  Most 
of  the  30  livrge  firms  listed  on  the  new  "Safer 
Community  '  folder  already  are  either  par- 
ticipating or  committed  to  do  so.  at  some  aoo 
locations  In  or  near  Washington, 

Publicity  has  been  lorniallv  volunteered  by 
WINX,  WTTG  TV.  Channel'  20  T\^  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  Reports  of  spous 
being  heard  on  WPIK.  WAVA,  WMAL  i.;id 
WFAX  have  been  received.  News  Item.s  have 
appeared  in  both  the  Po.st  and  .Star,  More 
exposure  is  s  iid  to  be  on  the  way,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  llic  more  than  two  do/en 
Pitney  Bower;  post.-ige  meters  v,liich  print  our 
slogan  daily  on  all  t.utgoiiig  mail  iroiii  key 
lirms. 

.\iid  we  ;in'  indeed  gratelul  for  tlie  recent 
series  of  articles  :;ppeariiig  in  the  (jllicial 
Record  {f  the  Congress  of  1!ie  Ciiited  States. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  member  and  stall  em- 
ployee on  the  Hill,  as  well  as  every  cxecutr.e 
and  employee  of  Federal.  .State.  City  and 
County  governments  .-.ooii  will  be  jirouUlv 
displaying  a  "Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime  " 
banner  (jii  both  oilicial  and  pcrboii:i!  ;.uto- 
inobiles. 

We  still  await  the  resj.oiise  of  tlic  W;ill 
Street  Journal,  U,S,  News  .'i-  World  Report, 
and  the  Reader's  UUtest,  all  three  (4  which, 
hopefully,  may  add  tlieir  tremendous  prestige 
and  c.veraac  to  publicising  this  psychologi- 
cal v.ar  on  crime. 


Yount^  Democrats  of  Hawaii  Support 
Vietnam   Commitment 


HON.  SPARK  m.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11,  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  are  vitally  interested  in  this 
Nation's  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  young  people  of 
Hawaii. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Hawaii  at  their  State  policy 
convention  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  on 
March  30,  1968,  asks  the  United  States 
of  America,  through  its  President,  to 
continue  its  commitment  in  Vietnam 
until  such  time  that  peaceful  negotia- 
tions can  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
and  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
best  interest  of  both  tlie  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  and  the  rett  of  the  free 
world." 

This  statement  expresses  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
my  constituents,  and  this  forthright  and 
responsible  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Hawaii  should  be 
encouraging  to  our  President  as  lie  con- 
tinues his  herculean  efforts  to  achieve 
an  honorable  and  lasting  peace  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Hawaii  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  May  1968: 

Resolittion.    Yovnc    DrMocRVTs    rii    H'.w.ii. 
HoNon  I  T-.   H.^'AAii 

Whereas,  the  United  States  .Senate  rati- 
fied and  approved  the  HEATO  treaty  in  1955. 
and  the  members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
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gre.ss  i>assed  a  resolution  In  1UG4  by  a  vote 
of  504  t.o  2.  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  all  necessary  steps.  In- 
cluding the  vise  ol  armed  forces,  to  assist  any 
member  or  protocol  state  of  the  .Southe;i£t 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  requesting  as- 
sistance in  dcleiise  of  lt.6  fre<Hlom:  and 

Whereas,  the  Communist  aggression  In 
Southeast  A-sla  against  the  isouth  Vietnamese 
government  is  an  lmmediat<>  threat  to  the 
people  and  security  of  the  United  States  of 
.Amerir;i    and    the    Iree    world:     and 

VVhcre.'is,  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment luo-s  requested  the  IhiitiHl  .st;itos  for 
.L.si;lstancc  in  tlie  jireservatlon  ta  I's  security 
.:nd    freedom;    ;inci 

Wherea.-:,  the  Uiiititl  Stales  of  America  has 
sent  its  lightintr  men  in  South  Vietnam  to 
provide  this  .•assistance;   and 

Wliereas,  aiiy  wilhdr.iwal  t,i  me  Uiutcd 
States  Irom  .South  Vietnam  will  amount  to 
an  admilU'd  defeat  on  the  ii.u-t  ol  t>ie  UiilU-d 
States  and  a  sig!iilic;int  retraction  of  its  moral 
comn'.ltmeiit  to  a  country  in  need  due  to  our 
jiarticipation    in   SEATO;    now.    therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Youiic?  Democrats  of 
Hawaii,  assembled  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  this 
30th  day  r<I  March.  11)68.  that  it  does  hereby 
rospectfullv  request  the  I'nitwl  .StaU^s  of 
.America,  through  its  President,  to  continue 
its  commitment  in  Vietnam  until  such  lime 
that  peacelul  negotiations  can  be  formulated 
and  agreetl  (fpon  by  tlie  North  Vietnamese 
M'overnment  and  the  United  .States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  best  interest  of  both  the  S<juth 
Vietnamese  f!overnmciil  laid  the  rest  ol  the 
free  world;   and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  c.  pies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
I-resident  cjf  the  United  States,  to  the  mem- 
bers r.f  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Hawaii,  to  the 
members  ol  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Irom  Hawaii,  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Stale  of  Hawaii,  and  to  the  members  tl  ilie 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 


A  Statement  on  the  Death  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  has  i.ssued  a  .statement  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  The 
statement  is  a  most  moving  comment  on 
the  tragedy  \\hich  has  befallen  the  Na- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fiive  it 
the  reflection  it  deserves.  It  was  jjub- 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  9, 
1968. 

The  .statement  follow^: 

A   .St.mf-me.nt  on   the   Dhath   of  Dr.   Mahiin 

Luther  Ki.no 
I  I.ssued   by   the  Executive  Committee  (f   the 
Southern   Regional   Council.   Inc  .   meeting 
in   Atlanta.   Georgia,   April   6,    1U68) 
The    assassination    of    Dr.    Martin    Liilher 
King,   Jr ,   once   again   reveals   the   psychosis 
of  violence  and  the  cancer  of  racism  in  Amer- 
ican society    Once  again.  America  is  stained 
with    the   blood   of   a   courageous   and    ncjble 
leader,   with   the  tragedy   of   a   husband   and 
father  senselessly  destroyed.  His  murder  vio- 
lates   the   ideals    for   which    he   stood,    ideals 
which  express  ihe  great  tradition  of  America, 
This    is    not   the   time   for   bitter   and    nn- 
rcblrained  recriminations  against  the  society 
which    killed    Dr,    Martin    Luther   King.    Jr  , 
but  rather  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  pay  heed 
al   last   to  all   that  has  already   been  said  to 
the   conscience   of  the  nation    in   the   grim, 
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ghAfltly  past  ar  the  mi.irders  of  John  P 
Kennedy  Medg.ir  Evers,  «t  the  four  Utile 
children  in  i  Birmlivuham  Sonday  Sch"*! 
aiiil  S.I  many    ithers  I 

Ihi.s  Is  the  time  f..r  white  America  to  fnre^o 
lecturing  black  Americans  itfcalnNC  vloliiritij? 
the  nonviolent  philusophy  to  which  Or 
Kintt  s  life  wi;i  siand  .at  .»  memorial  for  til 
time  Let  white  America  for  once  concede 
to  black  America  strenifth  and  (tif;nlty  8iif- 
flclent  to  make  that  derision  without  advice 
or  adm  itiishment  Let  white  America  ajr- 
knowletUe  thai  black  Americans  is  Dr  Kl^Jfj 
has  proved  have  eqiutl  nuTai  pcr-Minallty  )is 
human  beings  nnd  have  the  qualities  of  lenjl- 
ershlp  and  courage  juid  dignity  which  ill 
Americans  need  1 

The  life  of  Dr  King  trnnscend*  the  vlb- 
leiii  e  done  throuKhoui  hi.s  career  to  ije 
American  tdeaU  for  which  he  stixKl  and  tie 
final  obscene  violence  lo  him  His  leader- 
ship durini?  his  life  anti  the  panics  of  con- 
science 'Ahlfe  America  feels  in  his  deaih 
give  all  Americans  'he  chance  and  perhaps 
the  last  fhance  'o  make  the  choice  be- 
tween the  kind  of  society  for  which  Dr  Kiiig 
lived  and  died,  and  the  kind  of  society  wliloh 
denies  equal  op|j<irtimltv  and  relies  on  force 
•ibove  Justice  *nd  e<j  ittv  If  America  cannot 
produce  leuasti-hip  -owird  'he  Mocletv  ih»t 
Dr  Kini?  law  m  his  drenm  fir  America  thdn 
Amerii  a  o.  rinishefl 

Let  white  America  look  into  its  o\tn  heart 
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The  War:  A  Field  Commander's  View 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH.  JR. 

or     VlROl.NH 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  CJK  HEl'HE.SENTA  I'U  ES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

.Ml-  MARSH.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  hoiie  for  an  honorable  re-solu- 
tion  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  military 
operations  continue  Within  the  limita- 
tions   of    current    national    policy,    our 
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forces  pur.sue  the  objective  of  security  for 
South  Vietnam, 

The  .situation  changes,  but  the  basic 
problems  remain.  It  is  useful,  therefore, 
tor  us  at  home  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
\ariety  of  t)bser\ations  by  qualified  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders  of  our  effort.  In 
this  connection.  I  should  like  to  share 
with  colleagues  here  remarks  made 
a  while  apo  by  an  Army  commander  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  field  prior 
to  his  returnini,'  to  the  United  States  to 
become  deputy  commanding  general  of 
the  U  S.  Continental  Army  Command. 

Lt,  Gen.  Stanley  R.  Larsen  spoke  as 
follows  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  A.ssociation  in  Washington, 
DC  .  on  February  23,  1968: 

Having  returned  from  Vietnam  more  than 
.SIX  months  ago.  I  am  indeed  flattered  that 
this  gathering  of  many  of  our  moet  dedicated 
citizens  should  Invite  me  to  address  you  on 
that  subject  Since  your  invitation  uates 
back  to  long  before  the  NVA'VC  Tet  ofTen- 
slve  I  was  a  little  apprehensive  lest  the  events 
of  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  might  make 
my  observations  patently  outdated. 

The  summary,  analysis,  and  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks  are  still  too  premature  to  lend  cre- 
dence to  much  cf  the  hasty  observations  that 
have  been  publicized  to  date.  We  can  say. 
however,  that  in  some  respects  the  enemy 
did  catch  us  by  surprise;  in  other  respects, 
our  forces  were  well  prepared.  Certainly 
there  has  been  much  destruction  in  some 
cities,  with  thousands  made  homeless.  The 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Forces  suffered  their 
highest  personnel  losses  of  the  war  for 
any  given  period  of  time.  We  also  know  that 
the  enemy,  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam 
forces,  suffered  by  far  the  heaviest  casualties 
they   have   ever  experienced   in   the   war. 

Many  initial  reports  and  commentaries 
express  a  dubious  reaction,  if  not  downright 
pessimism,  over  the  initiative  that  the  NVA/ 
VC  were  able  to  achieve  with  apparent  sur- 
prise and  with  apparent  assistance  from  some 
Vietnamese  living  in  the  cities. 

Much  t)f  our  press  and  some  responsible 
citizens  with  some  popular  following  have 
concluded  that  our  three  years  in  Vietnam 
have  resulted  in  failure.  Failure  to  win  the 
war.  Failure  to  protect  the  people.  Failure  to 
root  out  the  VC  political  Infrastructure.  Fail- 
ure to  keep  roads  open.  Failure  to  get  the 
Vietnamese  to  contribute  more  toward  their 
own  salvation. 

Vociferous  tongues  have  tried  to  use  this 
latest  flare-up  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
their  past  cntlcisms  were  correct  and  that 
we  should  now  seek  ways  to  pull  out  and, 
in  effect,  admit  defeat.  Such  Inflammatory  In- 
sinuations make  nail-biting  reading.  The 
nall-bltlng  is  intended  for  the  public  at 
home.  In  contrast,  however,  for  the  troops 
In  the  field  about  whom  these  reports  are 
written,  there  is  order,  not  chaos,  as  they 
see  it  on  the  ground. 

There  seenis  to  be  built  Into  our  current 
ixational  make-up  a  sinister  element  which, 
dedicated  and  determined  to  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam,  will  exploit  any  apparent  evidence 
which  makes  America's  presence,  or  efforts, 
in  that  struggling  country  look  bad. 

No  one  objects  to  man  speaking  his  piece — 
expressing  liis  opinions  publicly.  This  is  a 
right  we  all  defend.  Surely,  however,  by  now 
those  who  persist  in  looking  for  every  possi- 
ble Item  of  criticism  to  write  about  but  who 
avoid  reporting  lionest  progress  when  it 
occurs,  must  know  that  the  seeds  they  are 
sowing  are  seeds  of  malice  toward  their  own 
country.  In  my  humble  judgment,  as  a  sol- 
dier, those  who  pursue  a  course  of  derogat- 
ing our  efforts  In  Vietnam  might  as  well  be 
cheering  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  kill  as  many 
Americans  as  possible.  The  effect  is  no 
different. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now.  let  us  review  for  a  few  moment.s  what 
our  military  personnel  liave  seen  in  Vietnam 

In  1965  they  saw  all  but  defeated  Vietn.im 
Armed  Forces  The  people  were  discouraccd 
The  Viet  Cong  policy  of  tearing  down  and 
destroying  everything  they  could  not  ('onirol 
had  nearly  brought  the  entire  r(juntry  to  .i 
halt  in  commerce,  communication,  and  ^.'c/v- 
ernment  control  Tlie  snowball  was  roiuiij; 
down  the  V  C  hill  and  gatluTinu  inonientum. 
with  North  Vietnam  trov)p,s  alreidy  ;nv.idin(; 
South  VR-ln;im  .a  tiic  linu'  t'  .•-■  i umb  it 
troops  arrived. 

Here  was  a  <ountry  .ilready  loft  desolate 
by  colonialism,  spanning  a  pen.Kl  (f  several 
generations.  Through  a  scries  of  government 
overthrows  in  two  \ears,  from  19K3  to  196.'). 
most  of  the  military  t  ilent  had  been  sent 
into  forced  retirement  or  into  exile  Most  of 
those  who  remained  m  uniform  were  inex- 
perienced (ir  could  claim,  at  best,  political 
loyalty  to  the  man  in  power. 

Since  1965  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  quality  of  leadership,  stamina 
and  wiU-to-wln  m  the  Vietnam  armed 
forces.  Old  systems  of  training  and  selection 
of  commanders  have  been  modernized  In 
the  Delta,  or  IV  Corps  area,  three  Vietnamese 
Army  Divisions  liave  been  carrying  the  figlit 
there  with  little  American  combat  troop  as- 
sistance In  the  III  Corps  the  three  Viet- 
namese Divisions  liave  tended  to  be  ad:nit- 
tedly  weaker  than  elsewhere,  mostly  because 
of  political  considerations.  In  11  Corps  the 
two  Vietnam  Divisions  have  shown  vast  im- 
provement and  have  more  than  held  their 
own  in  combat  I  served  with  them  lor  two 
years,  and  can  attest  to  their  rontributions. 
Results  in  II  Corps,  which  makes  up  nearly 
50'";  of  the  land  mass  of  Vietnam,  speak  for 
themselves. 

In  I  Corps  I  have  never  heard  our  Marines 
speak  derogatorily  of  the  two  Vietnamese 
Divisions  fighting  alongside  them.  Here 
agai-i.  they  liave  shown  noticeable  imiirove- 
inent  in  the  past  three  years. 

Think  back  nearly  eighteen  years  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Korean  War  We  would 
not  have  given  a  nickel  for  the  Korean  Army 
then.  The  Nation  itself  wasn't  much  strong- 
er. Look  at  that  tough  country  today,  fur- 
nishing more  than  two  divisions  in  Vietnam 
It  can  happen  to  Vietnam  too 

Talk  to  our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  (nir  ma- 
rines, our  airmen,  who  have  served  in  Viet- 
nam. Soon  there  will  be  over  a  million  such 
dedicated  men  who  have  taken  their  turn 
over  there,  who  have  mixed  with  the  Viet- 
namese people,  who  have  fought  side  by 
side  with  their  soldiers,  who  liave  observed 
their  struggle  from  all  angles  and.  yes.  their 
determined  effort  to  survive  this  war  as  a 
free  people.  Ask  these  veterans  what  they 
believe  In,  whether  they  think  our  efforts 
are  worth  the  goal.  Ask  the  thousands  who 
have  volunteered  to  return  to  Vietnam.  .Ask 
the  other  thousands  who  know  they  may 
soon  have  to  return  to  Vietnam  for  a  second 
tour.  With  very,  very  few  exceptions,  these 
dedicated  Americans  will  tell  you  it's  a  job 
that  must  be  done,  that  they  believe  in 
what  is  being  done.  The  voices  of  those  who 
have  been  closest  to  the  challcnces  sliould 
be  worth  listening  to.  also 

What  about  the  people — the  Viatnamese 
civilian?  Whether  he  is  a  city  dweller,  a  farm- 
er or  a  refugee,  he  would  like  to  see  the 
war  come  to  an  end.  He  would  like  to  see  all 
of  the  allied  troops  go  home — but  only  under 
one  condition — he  lears  and  liates  the  com- 
munist encroachment — he  wants  no  part  of 
the  North  Vietnam  .Army  He  prefers  <  nr 
presence  by  far  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Then  why  hasn't  he  cone  all-out  to  sup- 
port the  government  and  the  U.S.  military 
effort?  The  answer  is  fairly  simple:  For  the 
same  reason  that  too  many  .'Americans  I'.re 
afraid  to  openly  oppose  panc=ter  Influence  in 
their  home  communities.  Gangster  tech- 
niques on  a  wide  scale  have  kept  the  people 
from  overtly  cooperating  with  rhe  govern- 
ment more  than  they  have. 
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N'l.lice  that  tliere  have  been  no  reports  that 
the  people  in  any  communliies  have  demon- 
strated, or  have  taken  uj)  arms  at  the  call  of 
the  V  C,  against  the  government  This  is  slg- 
niftcant  and  bears  witness  to  the  statement 
that  they  suffer  the  VC  presence  only  und?r 
dure.s-s 

Our  Iota!  U  .S  effort,  in  conjunction  with 
our  allies  and  the  Vietnamese  forces,  is  com- 
uinif-d  to  many  missions  simult.meously : 

1,  KiL'hting  the  v-p.emy  and  deteatirM  Imn 
in  the  pr^tind, 

L'  Carrylr.g  tlie  .ar  war  to  North  Viet  nam 
t  '  reduce  lo  a  minimum  that  country's  abil- 
ity to  support  ;is  military  efforts  in  .South 
\  li'tnam 

:i  ^-ecurir.g  the  cines.  villages,  and  h.ur.- 
li't     irom  V.C   and  NVA  attacks 

4  Destroving  the  enemy  political  mlr.-.- 
;  tructiire  that  attempt:-,  to  c'oiilrnl  the  people 
by  threats,  tortufe.  taxation. 

,'i  Building  an  economy  that  will  sustain 
the  i)eonle  and  form  a  solid  ecnnomic  base 
ujion  which  \'ietnam  can  expand  when  jjeace 
IS  realized    Fiithting  inflation 

f'<  Developing  political  stability  in  this 
frail  emerging  nation  wliich  has  never  known 
independeiue  in  iiiace.  and  which  had  unly 
known  colonial  I'CCupntion  and  rxploit.itlMn 
before  ihat 

In  comparison,  the  enemy  ha-s  but  one  ob- 
jective: to  tear  down  whatever  lie  cannot 
control  The  current  so-calh'd  offensive  that 
has  temporarily  disrupted  intich  of  the  dally 
life  of  innocent  civilians  in  some  if  the 
larger  cities  is  tiie  "-estili  c-f  long,  careful 
planning  on  the  jjart  of  the  communists 
Throughout  my  two  years  in  Vietnam  it  was 
well  accepted  that  the  enemy  could,  if  he 
chose,  execute  limited  disrupting  tactics 
within  population  centers  Tlie  fact  tliat  he 
has  done  it  on  a  coordinated  ba.sis  is  not 
surprising  Wliat  is  Mirprisinp  Is  that  lie  has 
not  tried  it  sooner 

Why  lias  he  not  attempted  this  elTort 
sooner?  In  my  judgment,  because  he  also 
knew  that,  if  it  backfired,  he  stood  to  lnse 
far  more  in  the  lone  run  than  lie  would  gain. 
While  the  mimediate  effects  show  large  areas 
of  destruction  in  some  cities  and  homeless- 
ness  for  thousands  of  people,  the  resorting 
to  such  tactics  cannot  be  an  indication  of 
the  enemy's  confidence.  Up  to  now.  he  has 
seldom  resorted  to  mass  actions  which  would 
hurt  large  .segments  of  the  ;ieople  After  all. 
he  was  trying  to  win  tlicir  hearts  and  rfieir 
minds.  Can  anyone  be  so  iiaive  as  to  think 
that  ills  recent  tactics  wotild  win  over  many 
jieople  willingly? 

We  liave  a  commitment  to  the  South  '.'let- 
namese  people  which  we  are  lionoring,  Gi.d 
willing,  we  will  continue  to  honor  this  com- 
mitment until  they  liave  been  assured  free- 
dom from  \he  threat  of  domination  by  the 
North  Vietnam  Communist  Regime  It  be- 
liooves  us  all.  therefore  as  a  people,  as  a 
nation,  to  pull  together  as  a  body  to  see  this 
war  through  to  a  win 

A  lew  years  ago.  while  serving  with  British 
officers  in  a  NATO  post.  I  asked  (me  <;f  them 
how  they  solved  their  Interservice  bickering 
(jver  major  polnt-s  of  cillJerences  He  .^ald : 
"Very  .simply,  .At  the  conference  table  we 
liave  a  cood  fTal  free-for-all  and  everybody 
has  liis  say,  Tlien  someone  says:  'What's  best 
for  Great  Britain?'  .And  then  we  have  no  dif- 
ficulty agreeing  to  the  best  course  (  f  action." 

Perhaps  this  anecdote  f'Vcrslmplifies  how 
we.  as  a  people,  might  ijciter  .-ipproach  .ur 
actions  in  Vietnam,  but  anyone  who  feels 
he  is  servinc  .America's  best  int<>rcsts  by 
undcrmininp  what  our  servicemen  are  izivmg 
their  lives  icr  in  Vietnam  today  would  have 
dillicuitv  m  roiivincmc  iiie  that  he  is  an 
American  in  ihc  true  sense  c  f  that  woiider- 
lUl  word- 

Tliose  '.v!io  would  shrink  from  the  recent 
chaUencc.  fold  station  and  come  home,  would 
(ill  t  ther  days.  I  am  equally  cert;iiii.  have 
told  General  Washuicton  lo  surrender  to  the 
British  during  the  ciark  days  of  reverses  in 
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tlie  Revolution  they  would  li.ive  ;tdvii«*<l 
Lincoln  f.o  allow  th^  South  to  »«-«ls  after  the 
rtpit  Bnttlp  Tf  Bull  Run  Thev  would  have 
■•>nMi(ler«l  Mrtrshal  Poche  foolhardy  In 
W'irUl  Wmr  I  a'ch  ip  a({ivlniit  *  series  of 
defeats  he  »ei;'.  Ms  liiHtortcal  message  to 
:u<her  heicUiuarters  My  rl(?li'  lias  been 
rf)lled  up  My  left  ha*  been  drlvcti  bade  My 
renter  h.us  been  <m.u.lied  I  have  ordered  an 
id  ance  from  sll  directions  The  *ltUrttlon  is 
e<'-ellent      (  att.trk    ' 

For  these  same  peirpie  (teneril  Et^etlhowe^ 
should  have  quit  when  the  Battle  of  the 
Bu:»re  tooK  rilm  by  surprl.se  Out  i<re»t  Gen- 
eral Ridijw  ly  m  the  Korean  W  cr  .should  never 
h.iie  heen  .-tllnwed  to  f-ounterafnck  after 
tairnii?  over  from  hus  predere,s.5or.  who  left 
him  with  III  American  force  which  had  been 
pushed  bark  almost  two  hundred  miles  by 
the   invadlns;   Chinese   Communlwfs 

I  mlRht  iLso  idd  that  Oeiieml  McAullfTe 
never  wmild  have  s.ild    'Nut«'" 

America  represents  ;\  lot  of  things  to  .k  l<^t 
)f  people  It  represents  .i  buck  up  of  freedom 
f  )r  ti'ir.ilreUs  "(  mllHon.s  of  people  through- 
out the  world  Vletn.vm  happens  to  be  the 
for\l  point  f^<l.iv  We  as  ,»  r.  ition  will  live  up 
to  what  ae  h.^ve  •<'  -'1   '  r  ^ince  1776 


Recent  Civil  Disorders  Highlight  Need  for 
Reiniurance  Legislation 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

■  ^r   PFN  nsy:  v^  N  :a 

I-N    niE  HOCSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTAriVES 

Thwsdai/    AprU   11.    1968 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker  the 
A.ive  jf  civil  di.->orders  that  swept  ttiruUKh 
uur  Nation  s  cities  m  the  wake  ot  the 
tragic  a.s.sa.ssinatu)n  of  the  Reverct'.d  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  the  more 
than  $J0  niiUion  in  in.sured  property 
;  .->es  th.!":  .rtf'-dfd  tho.se  di-sorders. 
:;'.ake  it  di  ii:..it:ia;iy  clear  that  tlie  Con- 
^:csa  must  act  quickly  to  assure  the 
.1. -tiUbility  of  b£-.sic  property  insurance 
protection  in  our  cities  and  the  ability 
of  the  private  property  insurance  Indus- 
try to  make  thi3  protection  available 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  H  R  14263.  the 
Urban  Property.  Protection.  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Reinsurance  Act  of  1968.  which, 
like  the  administration's  later  bill.  H.R. 
15tj25.  provides  Federal  reinsurance 
against  catastrophic  !o:sses  due  to  not 
and  civil  commotion  on  policies  written 
by  ln.su:ance  companies  participating  in 
statewide  programs  designed  to  assure 
the  av.^iiability  of  basic  properly  insur- 
ance to  urban  homeowners  and  business- 
men. 

Both  theso  bills  are  now  ur.dcr  con- 
sideration by  tiie  Hoit>niK  Subcommittee 
o:'  yuur  Ban.kinij  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, on  wnich  I  serve. 

Our  markup  session  on  the  reinsur- 
ance legislation  was  oriijSnally  .sched- 
uled for  .April  30.  but  the  disturbances 
last  week  in  more  than  90  .American 
cities  yesterday  prompted  the  distin- 
iiuislied  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
ccmmitt&e.  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Barrett,  to  move  the  markup  se.ssion  up 
10  .Apul  25.  I  applaud  this  action  by  the 
dedicated  and  expenenced  centleman 
from  my  home  State  of  Penn.sylvania 

I.  too,  was  concerned  that  the  recent 
di.^oiders  would  ai4t;ravate  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  insurance  market  In  our  In- 
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nercitles  and  spe<»d  the  .-Uirlnka^e  of  the 
reln.suranre  market  that  insurers  de- 
pend on  to  a.s.sure  their  solvency  In  the 
event  of  catastrophic  lcks.ses 

I  asked  the  three  major  insurance  as- 
.s<xlations — the  .American  Insurance  .As- 
.sociation.  repre.senting  tlie  stock  com- 
panies, the  American  .Mutual  In.surance 
Alliance,  representing  the  nuitiial  com- 
panU"-.  and  the  National  .As.Mx-latlon  of 
Independent  Insurer.s — for  their  views  on 
the  effect  of  the  recent  disoiders  on  tlie 
insurance  and  reinsurance  market-s  and 
on  the  ui'.!ency  of  reinsurance  letilsla- 
tion  now  before  the  Congres.s 

The  replies  were  unanimous  in  lUKin'; 
quick  action  by  this  body  on  the  rein- 
surance legislation  now  before  the  Hous- 
Inc  Subcommittee  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  insert  the  letters 
from  the  insurance  -iroups  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  and  commend  them  U) 
the  attei'.tlon  of  all  my  colleacucs: 
.^M^J^lr^N  I.msuraNi  t  .\ssociation 

Wis/iinyfon.  I)  C     Apnl  11.  t'J68 
He   H  fJ     15rt:25-    National   Iiisurnnre  Develop- 
ment Corporation 
Hun   Wri.i4.AM  S    .Moohhkao. 
Honif    Banking    and    Cufrticn    Committee. 
RiiyKium    Hnu^e    Office    Buildtng.    WOiH- 
ingti'i    D  C 

Dear  Revrksentativic  M'>ohhil.\o  You  have 
r^iised  certain  quest iins  with  re.spcct  to  the 
provLslons  of  Hit  15ti25  i  National  Iii.sur- 
,\nf«  Development  Corporation  i  a.s  It  relates 
to  the  peril  of  not  and  civil  disorder  e.spec;- 
.illy  in  the  wake  of  the  .serlou.s  s.iclal  unrest 
vnd  violent  disturbances  In  more  than  fin 
cities  throughout  our  nation  within  the  last 
week  We  shall  .ittompt  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions concisely 

(It  Why  1.1  fill  Irgistation  of  urgent  in- 
portanre   to  the  Sational  infcrrif? 

The  contliuied  avail.ibllliv  of  ni.sunini  e  m 
urban  centers  la  the  keystone  which  .supports 
the  economic  structure  of  the  Nation  In  the 
absence  of  basic  property  insurance  cover- 
ages, credit  and  investment  activity  would 
dry  up  ind  business  would  be  .strangled  if 
there  were  no  protection  furnished  by  prop- 
erty insurance  A  physlcul  deterioration  of 
rfsldenllal  and  business  properties  would 
take  place,  harmful  to  the  well-being  and 
gn>wth  of  the  urban  community  It  has  been 
pro[>erly  snld  that  a  city  without  insurance 
Is  a  cltv  without   hope" 

I  _'  1  IViaf  u  otiid  hf  the  role  0/  the  National 
In.^urante  DeieiopmfnC  Corporation  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation'' 

The  NIDC  would  provide  f1nancl.il  back- 
up to  the  private  Insuriince  sector  through 
the  premiums  that  would  be  jiald  by  the  In- 
surtince  lndu.stry  for  v.irlous  lines  of  Insur- 
ance written.  These  premiums  would  create 
the  substantlul  fund  available  to  reinsure 
the  policies  of  insurers  writing  business  in 
urhaii  are.i*.  The  NfOC  would  be  under  ths 
authority  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department  and  would  have  the 
power  to  proinulgiue  rules  .iiid  regulations 
covering  Us  activities.  In  consultation  with 
aa  Advisory  Bo.jrd  appointc:!  by  iho  .Secre- 
tary of  HUD 

4  3)  Would  the  pru-ate  insurance  com- 
jMinits  be  rvriuired  to  pay  any  part  of  the  not 
a-id  cnil  diiordcr  /osst's.' 

Under  the  proposed  program,  losses  up  to 
3  percent  of  the  total  prenminis  written  in 
the  v.irious  reinsured  lines  of  business,  would 
have  to  be  borne  firstly  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies. ThiS  would  be  the  basic  loss  reten- 
tion to  which  would  be  added  the  require- 
ment that  they  .ilso  participate  In  10  per- 
cent of  the  additional  loeses  over  and  above 
the  original  3  percent  involved. 

(4)    How    would   lois   pai/ments   be    made 
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after  the  prwate  imurance  companies  con- 
.'nfiufioTi' 

The  neil  layer  of  partlclpiitlon  would  come 
fmm  !iie  NIDC  retnsuriinc*  funds  .supp<irted 
by  company-paid  premiums  In  ttie  first  year 
It  IS  iintlclpnted  'hat  ipproxiniKtely  f7o  mil- 
lion will  be  paid  in  ■<>  the  NIDC.  bivsed  on  a  2 
percent  iia.ses»ment  upon  the  various  uisur- 
anoe  lines  eligible  lor  riot  .iiid  civil  dl.sordcr 
reln.suraiice  The  bill  .ilso  provides  that  the 
States  mu.'.t  .share  by  i).irtlripniliig  in  the 
I(jase>-.  up  to  5  percent  of  the  preiiiluni-s  earned 
within  Its  txirders  NIDC  would  be  reim- 
bursed  by   the  .States  to  thwt  extent 

51     When    tinea    Section    -i^'y    (1>I     o/    the 
Hniising  Act   become  aperatiie'' 

I'he  resort  to  funds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  occur  only  when  ;i  very  large 
.iggregate  loss  situation  devclnps  in  ii  given 
ye.ir  The  contingent  rail  upon  the  Foderiil 
Tieasur>'  would  occur  only  if  reinsured  hxsses 
exceeded  appnixlmatelv  $200  million  There- 
lore  .*  substantiiil  cu.shlon  of  money  from 
.self-stistalnlng  sources  woiild  be  avail.ible 
prl'ir  to  ivny  call  L>n  the  Federal  Treasury 

.6)  VV'iat  .ifcp.i  ictll  be  taken  by  the  State.i 
and  insurance  compaiitea  u-tth  respect  to 
atailability  of  iiiiiirance  for  businrs.i  and  trs- 
idential  'isfes' 

The  legislation  c.ills  lor  the  establishment 
of  Fnir  PlaiLs"  :Lnd  industry  pl.icement  fa- 
i-llltles  whereby  lUl  .ippUcatlons  for  property 
insurnncc  will  receive  individual  inspection 
and  individual  risk  consldemton  without  re- 
gard to  location  The  bill  spells  out  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  ivssurlng  a  full 
and  responsive  insurance  market  iind  pro- 
vides also  for  liaison  between  the  .State  in- 
■iurance  .lUthorltles  .ind  the  NIDC. 

(7|  IV^iat  u'lli  ')(•  the  role  of  the  Advisory 
IXiard  to  the  NIDC 

The  Advisory  Board  w.'Uld  be  .i  consulta- 
tive l>xly  representing  government,  public, 
iund  insurance  interests  that  would  lumlsh 
technical  .md  p<-iUcy  advice  to  the  Kxecutlve 
Director  of  the  Cor[TOratlon  who  wiiuld  be 
acting  under  the  .luthority  of  the  Secretary 
of  HUD. 

.81  Are  there  appropriate  safeguards  for 
the  respective  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
■  •rnrKcnt.  the  State  Rt  (julatcrry  autho^ttief 
and  the  private  m.turar.ce  companies? 

The  bill  spells  out  In  detail  the  powers  and 
authority  of  NIDC  with  respect  to  policy, 
rules  and  regulations,  and  audits  and 
records  Tlie  State  Regul.itory  .luthorltles 
have  .1  strong  participation  role  which  assures 
the  continued  viability  of  State  regulation 
of  insurance  under  existing  law.  The  prlv.^te 
insur.mce  companies  will  be  represented  in 
the  .\dvisory  Board  and  will  negotiate  in- 
surance contracts  .is  necessary  m  keeping 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  NIDC. 
The  meshing  ■■{  state  Fair  Plans  and  rein- 
surance available  from  NIDC  will  give  the 
private  sector  an  Important  and  constructive 
role  ^n  making  the  program  a  realistic  and 
workable  enterprise. 

In  .summary,  the  legislation  which  Is  pro- 
ix>sed  places  both  powers  aJid  responjlbllUy 
upon  all  who  purtlcipate  in  Its  operations. 
tJrgency  Is  obvious  In  view  t.f  the  rlrts  !ind 
civil  disorders  which  have  already  taken 
place  this  year  on  such  a  ma.sslve  scale.  The 
unpredictable  catastrophic  dollar  potential 
has  made  it  imperative  for  Insurance  com- 
panies to  seek  a  contingent  supporting  role 
from  the  Federal  Government  Where  and 
when  these  disorders  will  next  c^cur  is  not 
known  Fiind.imeiitally,  the  social  unrest  and 
violence  which  has  characterized  civil  dis- 
turbances Is  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment and  itr  citizenry  It  is  not  the  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  the  private  insur- 
ance business  whose  policy  holder  funds  and 
general  assets  are  placed  In  jeopardy  by  vir- 
tue of  the  tinpredictable  los.s  situation 
created  by  these   man-made  iilsturbaiices- 

The  [irovlslons  of  H  R.  15625  are  eminently 
suited  to  meet  the  response  which  Congress 
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must  give  In  the  Interest  of  its  public  respon- 
sibility and  to  re-enforce  the  continued 
stability  and  solvency  of  private  Insurance  In 
this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvin  L  .Stark. 
I  Manager. 

American   MvTfAL 
iNsiRANCE   .Alliance. 

April  10.  19R8. 

Hon     WlIIlAMS     MOORIIFAD 

Haiiburn  House  Office  Duilding. 
Wus'i inpfon    D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead  Enclosed  is 
a  press  release  Issued  by  the  American  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Alliance  on  April  8,  which  ex- 
presses our  concern  over  the  recent  series  of 
civil  disorders  While  we  think  the  size  of  in- 
sured losses  a*  a  result  of  these  disorders  will 
be  considerable,  it  is  too  early  to  give  any 
reliable  estimate  as  to  the  amount. 

We  are  indeed  hopeful  that  a  satisfactory 
version  of  HR  15625  can  be  enacted  with  all 
[>i.ssible  speed  so  that  we  can  cooperatively 
serve  the  insurance  needs  of  residents  and 
businessmen  in  our  center  city  areas. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  S.  Wise 
General  Manager. 

(From  the  .American  Mutual  Insurance  Al- 
liance. Chicago,  111  I 
Chicago.  April  8.--Renewed  outbreaks  of 
civil  disorders  in  U.S.  cities  have  Intensified 
property  Insurance  problems  for  urban  prop- 
erty owners  and  for  the  nation's  Insurance 
companies,  .m  association  of  124  mutual  in- 
surers said  today. 

"The  continued  looting,  burning  and  de- 
struction of  property  in  urban  core  areas 
will  make  It  more  and  more  difficult  for 
property  insurance  companies  to  provide  an 
adequ.ate  insurance  market  In  these  areas," 
said  Paul  S  Wise,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 

Wise  said  claims  caused  by  the  riots  will 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  funds  intended  for 
the  protection  of  other  policyholders,  since 
little  or  no  Insurance  premiums  have  ever 
been  collected  for  riot  losses  of  such  catas- 
trophic magnitude 

"The  recent  disorders  lend  new  urgency 
to  the  cooperative  efforts  which  the  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  engaged  in  since 
the  Detroit  and  Newark  riots  of  Last  July," 
said  Wise.  He  said  all  major  segments  of  the 
property  insurance  business  have  agreed 
to  cooperate  among  themselves  and  with 
municipal,  state  and  federal  governments  to 
see  that  responsible  property  owners  are  af- 
forded a  fair  opportunity  to  obtain  essen- 
tial coverages  on  their  homes  and  businesses. 
"However,  the  willingness  of  insurance 
companies  to  remain  In  riot-threatened  areas 
Is  necessarily  contingent  on  some  recognition 
of  the  riot  hazard  In  property  insurance 
rates,  and  on  the  willingness  of  the  various 
levels  of  government  to  meet  their  own 
responsibilities,"  said  Wise. 

He  said  the  Alliance  "fully  supports"  the 
proposals  drawn  up  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot- 
Affected  Areas,  which  call  for  such  a  coop- 
erative program. 

"Under  the  plans  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel,  insurance  companies  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  all  normal  property  in- 
surance losses,  plus  the  first  layer  of  losses 
caused  by  civil  disorders.  Then  the  state 
where  the  riot  occurred  would  provide  an 
additional  layer  of  money  to  help  pay  for 
noLs  that  get  out  of  control  and  cause  large- 
scale  destruction.  In  case  of  massive,  cata- 
strophic not  losses  exceeding  the  amount  of 
funds  available  from  both  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  lend  additional  money  to  cover 
the  claims  However,  federal  funds  borrowed 
for  this  purpose  would  be  repaid  In  sub- 
sequent   years    from    reinsurance   pretrUums 
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paid  by  the  Insurance  companies,  or  from 
Congressional  appropriations. 

Wise  said  legislation  to  establish  the  legal 
framework  for  such  a  cooperative  program 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  and  is  cur- 
rently being  revised  to  conform  more  faith- 
fully U)  the  recommendations  cjf  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel. 

"We  hope  that  these  revisions  can  be  ac- 
complished so  that  the  program  can  be  en- 
acted and  put  into  effect  with  the  stipport 
of  the  insurance  industry,  state  insurance 
regulatory  officials  and  the  lederal  govern- 
iiiert ,"  ..-aid  Wise. 

N-ATiON.VL     .'^SS<    CIATION     OF 

INDIPFNDFNT    iNStnFRS. 

Washin(!t07i .  DC     Apnl  I'l    19i;S. 

Hon     Wl!  I  I.\M  .S     MOORHF.AD. 

Congress  ul  the  Viiitid  States, 
House  of  Hepresentitire'!. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Mdcirhi  \ri  In  .inswer  to 
your  request  lor  our  initial  re  ictions  con- 
cerning the  recent  disiurbaiu'es  m  Washing- 
ton .md  other  urban  areas,  1  think  it  i.s  lair 
to  say  that  the  consideration  of  HH  15625. 
with  suggested  .miendment-s,  ;s  mnre  iriiical 
than  ever. 

A.S  you  know,  the  property  nisuratico  car- 
riers 111  this  country  li.ive  always  lulhlled 
their  obligations  under  contracts  promptly 
and  r.iirlv  and  .'.hall  continue  t,;,  do  s.)  under 
the  most  catastrophic  condition.'- 

However,  predictability  of  p;usl  catastro- 
phes li.is  en.ibled  us  to  bear  tlie  burden  of 
the  losses  when  they  occur.  The  unpredict- 
ability of  the  civil  disorder  magnitude  is  such 
that  the  management  of  companies  would 
necess.irily  have  to  consider  the  restriction  of 
property  insurance  writings  in  these  vital 
creas. 

I  think  it  is  important  ti  not?  Federal 
l,.ickup  in  HR,   15625  i.^  at  best  remotp 

On  behalf  ol  our  As.soci.a.tion.  I  v.-.mt  to 
commend  you  jiersonally  for  your  very  pi'o- 
lound  interest  m  this  legi.slation  and  urge 
the  subcommittee,  committee  and  house  ac- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  ;o  that  these  areas 
may  have  the  insurance  prntfctlon  they  so 
badly  need. 

Yours  very  iruly, 

John  J.  N.\NGi  F, 
IVa.^'nripfoT!  Coun\el. 


VI.  Marvin  Watson:  Loyal  and 
Dependable 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
will  .say  of  Lyndon  Johnson  that  he  ap- 
pointed to  his  Cabinet  the  most  dedi- 
cated, able,  and  public-spirited  group  of 
men  ever  to  serve  in  American  Govern- 
ment, And  yesterday,  the  President  added 
another  outstanding  name  to  that  rec- 
ord with  the  nomination  of  W.  Marvin 
Watson  as  U.S.  Postmaster  General. 

The  public  record  of  Marvin  Watson  is 
ample  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for 
such  high  office.  A  marine  during  World 
War  II.  an  economics  major  with  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Baylor  University,  a 
municipal  judge,  an  executive  of  the 
Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  an  outstanding 
State  chairman  of  the  Texas  Democratic 
Party,  and,  for  the  past  3  years.  Ap- 
pointment Secretary  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  is  a  man  well  suited 
to  the  rigors  and  demands  of  public  life. 

But  more  important  than  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  is  a  man  uniquely  suited  to 
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accept  the  sacred  obligations  of  public 
trust. 

I  have  known  Marvin  Wat.son  for  1.. 
years.  I  have  witnessed  the  inten.se  loy- 
alty he  has  .shown  to  his  country  and  to 
hi.s  President,  I  have  never  known  him 
to  act  out  of  anger,  out  of  si)ite,  out  of 
narrow  partisan  consideration.s — or  out 
of  personal  .self-interest.  He  has  been— 
and  will  continue  to  be-^a  iiublic  .servant, 
first,  last,  and  always. 

We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  motto  oI 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  Mai- 
vin  Watson,  Si-nate  willinp,  will  so.tn 
he.id: 

Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloMin 
of  night,  stays  these  couriers  Irom  tlie  .swill 
completion  of  their  appointed  rounds 

That  motto,  Mr.  Sjieaker,  could  well 
describe  his  own  service  to  President 
Johnson  during  the  3  years  he  has  been 
in  Wa,shington.  When  the  President  is 
awake,  Marvin  Watson  is  on  duty; 
whether  it  Ls  early  in  the  morning  or  late 
into  the  night  And  that  is  the  dedication 
lie  will  lake  with  him  to  his  new  jjost 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complex  corpora- 
tions in  the  Nation,  Marvin  Watson  will 
bring  to  it  executive  exi>eriencc  of  lont- 

standing. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  one  of 
the  largest  civilian  emiiloyers  in  the  Na- 
tion. Marvin  Wat.son  will  bring  to  thc^e 
employees  a  deep  .sense  of  jiereonal  loy- 
altv  and  dedication. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  the 
main.stay  of  communications  in  America 
Marvin  Watson  will  bring  to  every  patron 
of  the  mails  a  .sen.se  of  dedicated  public 
.service  born  out  of  one  of  the  greatest 
admini.strations  this  country  has  ever 
kno'A'n. 

In  short.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  cannot 
imagine  a  better  job  for  the  man— or  a 
better  man  for  the  .lob.  He  has  earned 
this  nomination,  and  I  have  every  rea.son 
lo  believe  he  will  j'dstify  it  again  and 
af.ain,  in  llie  months  ahead. 

For  all  his  cxijenence  in  public  life, 
Marvin  Wat-son  has  not  been  a  public 
man.  He  has  not  sought  the  limelight. 
The  public,  therefore,  knows  very  little 
about  iheir  next  Postmaster  General 
However,  one  excellent  article  about  him 
did  appear  last  September  m  the  New 
Yoik  Times.  The  Times  used  two  words 
to  describe  him:  "loyal  and  deiiendable  " 
I  agree.  And  I  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record. 

In  so  doing,  I  wi.sh  to  cxpiT.ss  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  President  on  an  out- 
standing appointment — and  my  best 
wishes  to  Marvin  Wat.son  for  a  most  suc- 
cessful tenure  of  office; 

Johnson's    Traffic    Cop:    One   of   Most 

Important  Men  i.n  Capital 

I  By  Roy  Reed  i 

Washington.  September  16,— In  the  office 
next  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  hits  one  of  the 
least-known  but  most  important  men  in 
Washiiigton.  With  his  dark  brown  hair  :  nd 
incongruously  light  gray  eyes  almost  con- 
tinually framed  by  a  telephone  receiver,  l,o 
directs  some  of  the  world's  most  urgent  traf- 
fic in  and  out  of  the  worlds  most  important 
office. 

Anyone  wanting  to  see  or  t.ilk  with  tlio 
President— from  the  Senate  majority  leader 
to  the  .Shah  of  Iran— must  first  deal  with  \V. 
( for  William )  Marvin  Watson. 

He  not  only  has  the  President's  car  more 
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r>ft*n  and  more  Intimately  than  anv  other 
man.  he  also  is  -io  esteemed  by  Mr  Johnson 
that  he  exercises  viirluus  decrees  u1  Intluence 
over  pittr.nage.  the  paas.t^e  .if  legislation. 
political  fence-mending  and  Presidential 
liaison  with  Democratic  functionaries  In  and 
out  of  W.tflhlnston 

In  short  Miirvin  Watson  43  years  old.  of 
Dalnuertleld.  Tex  Is  the  political  manager 
f'>r  the  n.itli-n  s  most  powerful  politician. 

OIST'iRTION     op     REALITY 

It  would  be  a  dlsuirtion  of  renin  y  to  jpeak 
of  Mr  W  itson  or  anyone  eke  as  the  most 
powerful  m.'in  on  the  White  Hou.se  st.i!T  Mr 
J'lhnson  leaves  no  room  for  -iecondury  spheres 
of  power  under  his  roof  No  one  Is  llkeJy  to 
be.(.me  the  assistant  President,"  iii,  Sher- 
m.in  Adams  w;is  somerlmes  (.-ailed  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Watson  hrts  emerged, 
.since  the  departure  earlier  this  ye.ir  .'f  Bill 
D  Movers,  aa  the  Presidents  right  hand 
m.m  Mr  .Movers,  who  w.is  tjie  ;:iT)rite  Pre.'il- 
dentlal  fnfidiiiit  as  well  a-s  pres.s  secretary. 
Is  now  publisher  of  Newsd.iy.  .i  Long  I«- 
I.uid  new!;p.iper. 

One  riM.s.m  for  the  import.inoe  of  the  eoft- 
spoken.  ixaobtrutlve  Mr.  W.itson  Is  llmt  he 
-fos  more.i^r  the  President  durliii;  -.lie  Presi- 
dent -i  wnklng  Hours  and  probably  t.ilks  to 
him  about  a  wider  variety  of  .subjects  than 
anv  other  person.  Including  Mrs  Johnson 

Like  Mr.  Movers,  he  comes  from  the  »ame 
St  ite  ;ii:d  ?pe:iks  with  the  s.ime  iceent  ,\s 
the   President. 

Unlike  Mr  Moyeri.  however,  he  springs 
from  the  same  (xjlltlcal  establishment,  the 
controlling  element  of  the  Texas  Democratic 
party,  th.it  gave  the  President  his  base  In 
n.;tlon;il  polnus  Th.u  establishment  has 
pr  .di<"d  -  ich  iiJiiaerv.itUe  leaders  is  Gov 
John  B  Conn.Tlly  Jr  and  former  Gov  Price 
Daniel,  .ind  Mr.  Watson  has  been  close  to 
them,  t  Kj 

cENrnR  Of  Power 
Fr)r    these,    .ind    other.    pers'>nul    reasons. 
Mr    W.itson   now    slta   nearer   the  center  of 
.American  polttlciil  power  than  anyone  except 
the  President  himself 

.\nd  yet,  outside  jf  W  ishliigton.  Texas  .ind 
the  tightest  circles  of  power  around  the 
globe,  he  Is  p-aoiic;Uly  unknown. 

Mr    Watson    ipproves  of   that   anonymity. 
"I    am    here    to    serve    the    President. '*    be 
says   often    una   with   such    fervor    that    the 
statement  is  easy  to  believe. 

Mr  W.itson's  title  is  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President,  and  he  is  only  on*  of 
several  who  share  It.  More  specifically,  he 
is  Mr  Johnsons  .ippolntments  secretary  But 
he  :s  not  simply  i  high-level  trrirflc  cop  which 
Is  wh.it  his  title  would  suggest  and  what 
-Mr    Watson   would   have  people   believe. 

Intelligent  observers  have  been  taken  In 
by  his  mLidesty.  A  Congressman  who  has 
known  him  for  years  called  him  'the  major- 
domo  to  the  President." 

But,  Just  .IS  .Mr  W.itson's  conservative 
blue  suit  and  vest  do  not  quite  conceal  the 
soft  blue  checks  of  his  shirt,  the  flashing  gold 
of  his  cufflinks  and  the  dash  of  his  trl- 
.mgular  wristw.itLh.  just  so  is  his  dedication 
to  obfcur'tv  f.iled  by  his  Just-vislble  am- 
bition for  perfect  service. 

LOYAL  AND  DLPENDABLE 

The  two  words  that  .icquaimances  use 
most  otten  to  describe  .Mr  Watson  are  loyal 
.md  dependable  These  attributes  .ipparently 
have  been  with  him  since  his  Tex.is  farm 
l>eginnlngs,  developed  through  the  rigid 
training  jf  the  Southern  Baptist  Church  (of 
which  he  Is  a  deacon)  and  honed  by  the 
h.irsh  demands  of  Texas  politics  and  Texas 
t'->nimerce. 

There  is  no  question  of  his  loyalty  to  Mr. 
Johnson  Mr  Watson,  himself,  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  President  was  "the  only 
man  who  hired  me,  and  he  Is  the  only  one 
who  can  fire  me  " 

It  Is  said  that  he  was  as  loyal  and  depend- 
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able  when  he  was  'he  right  hand  man  to 
E  B  OerniHiiy.  the  cfinservatlve  president 
of  the  Lone  Htar  .Steel  Company  In  Texas  as 
he  Is  t<KUy  us  the  right  hand  man  to  the 
author  of   the  Oreat   S<K-lety 

Mr  Watson  came  to  Washington  with  an 
apparently  deserved  reputation  for  consena- 
tl.«.m.  but  (ia.s  never  permitted  Ideology 
to  Interfere  with  loyalty 

In  Texas,  one  of  his  p«.'IUlcal  interests. 
because  It  wus  Mr  Germany's,  was  protecting 
the  Texas  '  right-lo-work"  law,  prohibiting 
the  union  shop  Since  condng  to  Washing- 
ton he  has  lobbied  against  rlght-to-work 
law:.     t)n   Mr    Johnson's  inslniciions. 

It  was  the  same  wlih  party  loyalty  Once 
he  Ijeoame  active  in  the  Oenioorotlc  partv, 
he  stayed  with  It  Even  in  1952  and  19513. 
when  a  great  manv  Texans  became  'Elsen- 
hower Democrats,"  Mr  Watson  campaigned 
for  .Adlai   E    Stevenson. 

Later  he  became  a  friend  of  Reprrspntative 
Wright  Patnian  of  Texas.  Despite  Mr  Pat- 
mans  well-known  populism.  Mr.  Watson 
.served  .is  his  campaign  manager  In  a  number 
of  elections 

A  catalogue  of  Mr  Watson's  Importance 
and  Inihience  must  begin  with  (»ne  of  his 
more  lervent  disclaimers 

I  .»m  not  the  politician  of  the  White 
House."  he  says,  and  the  itray  eyes  sparkle 
with  gfiod-humored  persuasiveness  But  here 
again.  It  appears  that  he  Is  too  modest. 

.Anyone  who  answers  125  telephone  calls 
a  day  in  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
L'nited  States  Is  certain  to  exercise  Intluence. 
The  telephone  is  so  vital  to  Mr.  Wat.son 
that  his  is  equipped  with  pu.sh  buttons  and 
.1  long  cord  that  permits  him  to  walk  around 
his  ilesk  and  exercise. 

During  a  recent  25-mlnute  period  checked 
h\  .1  vl»lti>r.  Mr  Watson  was  on  the  phone  23 
minutes  He  talked  with  the  President  three 
tluu'S  and  called  four  Senators  i  three  of 
whom  answered!  and  a  Governor  George 
Christian,  the  White  House  press  secretary, 
had  to  wait  seven  minutes  to  confer  with 
hlni 

One  of  Mr  Watson's  three  secretaries  noted 
that  this  was  a  slack  period. 

He  does  not  live  a  relaxed  life,  vet  he 
insists  that  he  sees  more  of  his  wife  .ind 
tiiree  .-hildren  now  than  when  thev  lived  in 
Texas  Their  older  son,  Lee,  20.  is  a  sopho- 
more at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Their 
dauglitcr,  Kimberly,  16.  is  a  high  school 
Jumor.  The  second  son.  Bill,  is  31.^. 

HOME     IN     ARLINGTON 

Mr.  Watson  usually  reaches  his  home  in 
.Arlington.  Va  .  between  8  and  10  P  M.  He 
rises  .a  6  Aid  A  chauffeur  picks  him  up  .dter 
breakfast  and  rlrives  him.  m  a  Chrvsler  .se- 
I'H-teU  f-ach  d.iy  from  a  ;>  .ol  ...f  Wliite  House 
cars,  the  10  minutes  to  iiie  White  HouAe.  ar- 
riving no  later  than  7  45  or  8  A.M. 

He  spends  the  first  hour  or  two  with  the 
President  in  the  private  quarters  of  the  man- 
sion, going  over  the  day's  .schedule  and  other 
work  Then  he  goes  to  his  own  office  and 
re  iciies  for  the  phone. 

He  agrees  that  a  certain  amount  of  sub- 
jectivity enters  the  question  of  who  sees  the 
President,  but  he  says  that  he  has  a  system 
for  reducing  it  Ui  tolerable  levels. 

.■\ny  member  ■>f  Congress  or  any  Governor 
automatically  gets  an  .ippolntment  with  the 
President  any  time  he  needs  It.  Mr.  Watson's 
Job  IS  simply  working  out  a  time 

Thus,  when  one  of  the  -Souths  most  re- 
calcitrant segregationists  phoned  for  an  ap- 
pointment last  winter.  Mr.  Watson  calmly  in- 
vited him  up.  Gov.  Lester  M  Maddox  of 
Georgia,  is  it  turned  out,  wanted  to  com- 
plain atKjut  frozen  highway  funds,  not  inte- 
grntion. 

Most  callers  .ire  not  so  easily  classified  .is 
Congressmen  and  Governors.  Outside  of  gov- 
ernment, niijht  who  call  represent  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Watson  says,  '  .md  you'd  be  sur- 
prised how  m.my  organizations  there  are  in 
this  country.' 
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If  he  Is  uncertain  of  the  standing  of  a 
caller  or  the  validity  of  his  claim  on  the 
Presidents  time  he  ptits  off  a  decision  long 
enough  to  ask  the  opinion  of  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber or  one  of  his  lieutenants  who  can  u.sual- 
ly  otTer  sound  a(l\lce. 

CALLERS      REFKRRFD 

Callers  wlio  1  annot  Ju.stifv  .in  interview 
with  the  President  are  referred  to  someone 
In  the  approprl.ile  executive  agency  or  to  a 
member  of  the  White  House  st-.ir.  Mr  Wat.son 

.SilV'- 

Some  persons,  reali/lng  the  President's 
heavy  work  load,  do  not  .i.sk  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent, but  do  want  to  get  their  viewpoints 
before  him  Mr  Watson  Is  the  man  who  can 
carry  such  inei^sages. 

The  administrative  aide  to  one  of  the  most 
Important  Congres.slonal  committee  chalr- 
m..n  to'.d  l.ow  lie  d'-cide.s  when  to  ask  for 
Mnrvln  Watson  at  the  White  House- 

"rhere  are  four  or  tlve  levels  of  pe^iple  \ou 
talk  to  over  there  when  you  want  .something. 
'You  call  one  person  tor  one  kind  of  thln^ 
and  .ihother  for  another  kind,  .ind  they  might 
be  at  all  different  levels  But  when  I  want  ;o 
get  a  mes.sage  to  Tlie  .M  in  from  my  man, 
that's  who  I  call.  He  Is  the  top  level." 

There  arc  exceptions.  .Some  labor  leaders, 
although  not  all  still  tend  to  distrust  Mr. 
Wntson  and  take  their  ctse  to  Ji-)seph  A. 
Callfano  .Jr.  another  top  Presidential  assl.st- 
ant.  In  the  belief  that  It  will  receive  m.  re 
sympathv. 

.Mr  Watson  aKso  exercises  a  notable,  but 
vaguely  defined  influence  on  patronage,  par- 
ticularly over  Presidential  appointments  to 
middle  and  lo-wer  positions. 

THE     FINAL     DECISION 

The  President  makes  the  flnal  decision,  but 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  fret  over  every  .;p- 
IKilntment  Mr  Watson  does  the  worrying. 
That  mean.s,  acc^-rding  to  one  Washington 
Democrat  that  .Mr  Watson  actually  makes 
the  decision  on  the  more  routine  appoint- 
ments, those  that  arc  n(;t  likely  to  get  in 
the  papers  " 

Mr  Watson  Insists  that  he  has  "very  little" 
power  of  decision.  "  he  says.  "I  try  to  remem- 
ber tliat  that's  a  fact." 

DOES     SOME     LOBBYING 

Top-drawer  lobbying  for  Admlnistratl.n 
bills  is  another  of  h;s  duties.  He  does  not 
speak  of  this  work  and  he  is  not  as  well 
known  in  this  tield  as  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F  OBnen  or  any  number  of  other 
White  Hotise    ades. 

But  it  IS  well  known  among  the  handlers  of 
Important  bills  that  legisl.iuve  leaders  can 
expect  telephone  calls  from  Mr  Watson,  espe- 
cially at  critical  junctures  Tlie  Importance 
of  a  call  from  liim,  of  course,  is  that  It  origi- 
nates in  the  President's  outer  office  and  ob- 
viously on  the  President's  order. 

.Mr.  Watson  has  .still  another  Jr.b.  an  amor- 
phous function  that  muht  be  called  trouhle- 
shooting.  He  Is  called  in  li  r  some  of  the  poli- 
tical hrst  aid  that  the  President  lumself 
would  handle  were  it  not  for  appeanuices. 

For  example,  the  President  was  dLsmaved 
when  Democratic  Governors  met  after  last 
November's  election  and  blamed  him  for  the 
party's  losses  The  same  Governors  met  ag.nin 
in  St  Louis  July  I  while  Mr  Johnson  was  at 
his  Texas  ranch  Should  he  accept  their 
invitation  to  attend  their  meeting? 

Mr.  Johnson  waited  almost  all  dav  beftre 
making  up  his  mind.  Tlien,  he  suddenly  de- 
cided late  In  the  afternr>on  to  Join  the 
Oovernors  before  their  meeting  broke  up. 

STATE.MENT    OF    ACCOOD 

Shortly  before  he  arrived,  the  Governors 
Issued  a  '  statement  of  accord"  pletiglng  their 
support  to  him  Ooverntrs  who  had  ptiblicly 
questioned  in  December  whether  he  could  be 
re-elected  In  1968  were  now  In  the  vanguard 
of  his  admirers. 

Afterward.  It  was  learned  that  Mr.  'Watson 
had  been  there  all  day,  and  the  statement  of 
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accord  was  .-iald  to  have  been  edited.  If  not 
actually  ghostwritten  by  him.  When  all  was 
ready,  he  phoned  the  President. 

.Another  sucli  Jielicate  and  vital  task  came 
I0  light  last  week  when  it  was  learned  that 
a  political  agent  would  soon  be  dispatched 
ui  begin  tiuietly  crFanii-iim  .--uppcrt  for  Mr. 
,h.hns(jn  in  the  New  Hampshire  Presidential 
primary  The  ansnt.  not  yet  named,  will  work 
under  the  direct  sujiervision  of  Mr.  Watson. 

One  of  the  contentions  of  the  Watson 
watchers  is  that  he  is  the  real  head  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  that 
John  M.  Bailey,  the  c  hairman.  is  little  more 
th.iii  u  ligurehead 

Tiu'rc  was  talk  last  spring  that  John 
Criswell.  the  committee's  acting  treasurer 
and  chief  administrative  olticcr.  was  soon  to 
l)e  named  cxectitive  director.  The  new  title 
has  not  materialized 

"The  real  reason.  "  says  i^ne  well  Informed 
Democrat,  "is  because  Marvin  Watson  is 
really  the  executive  director." 

DLNIAL    MX     lOWER 

.Mr  Watson  denies  that  he  exercLses  Iha.t 
much  po-wer  over  the  committee.  A  friend  on 
the  committee  staif  supports  the  denial. 
Both  conhrm.  however,  lliat  when  the  com- 
n.ittee  has  business  with  the  White  House, 
it  la  generally  handled  through    Mr.  Watson. 

The  .same  Irlend,  wlio  has  known  Mr.  Wat- 
.son for  years,  oilers  an  explanation  for  Mr. 
Watson's  wetcht  in  political  aflairs.  He  Is  the 
most  experienced  person  on  the  White  House 
stall  in  election  campaigns,  the  Irlend  points 
out. 

He  began  working  in  elections  as  early  as 
1948  when  he  ■was  a  student  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity He  first  met  his  future  employer  dur- 
ing Nlr  Johnson's  campaign  for  the  Senate 
that  year. 

"I'm  mn  svire  he  remembers  that,  but  I 
<itj."  Mr.  Watson  says. 

He  worked  in  the  Johnson  campaign  at 
Waco  In  succeeding  years  they  became  better 
.u-quainted  and  by  1960  their  friendship  had 
developed  so  far  that  Mr.  Johns.on  nsked  Mr. 
Watson  to  take  a  leave  from  Lone  Star  Steel 
.iiid  help  In  his  campaign  for  Vice  President. 
Mr.  Watson  traveled  with  the  candidate  and 
.irranged  his  .schedule. 

.Again  at  Mr.  Johnson's  request,  Mr. 
Watson  took  the  major  responsibility  in 
arr.inging  the  1964  Democratic  convention  at 
.Atlantic  City. 

With  this  experience,  Mr.  Watson  has 
learned  many  of  the  sources  of  political  power 
in  the  states. 

Ho-w  well  he  knows  them  is  sometimes  de- 
bated. Some  who  are  aware  of  national  party 
affairs  say  that  neither  Mr.  Watson  nor  his 
employer  knows  the  real  stAte  party  powers, 
especially  In  Northern  and  Eastern  states, 
wfU  enough  to  appreciate  their  strengths  and 
probelms. 

MEMORY    FOR    NAMES 

Mr.  Wat.son  h.is  a  good  meemory  for  names 
and  a  qiuet  manner  that  never  permits  liim 
to  inject  his  own  personality  into  the  busi- 
ness that  he  handles  for  the  President. 

One  Texan  who  knows  both  Mr.  Watson 
.>nd  Mr.  Johnson  believes  that  Mr.  Watson 
is  an  excellent  example  of  what  might  almost 
be  called  a  new  breed  of  political  employe — 
the  able  man  who  appreciates,  and  uses 
l>ower.  but  only  under  the  aegis  of  a  strong 
personality,  with  liis  own  distinguishing 
maricB  carefully  obliterated  in  the  interest  01 
a  greater  glory. 

rins  type  ol  service  suggests  a  large  meas- 
ure of  agreement  with  the  boss  without 
talking  back.  Mr.  Watson,  however,  demes 
th.it  lie  or  anyone  else  on  the  White  House 
st.ill  is  a  "yes-man". 

One  source  says  that  Mr.  Watson  had  to  be 
covirted  by  the  President  for  several  months 
before  he  would  agree  to  leave  Texas  and 
then  only  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  have  the  right  to  talk  back. 

Mr.    Wataon    tiu-ned    the    President    down 
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when  Mr.  Johnson  first  s<iught  to  persuade 
him  to  take  the  Job. 

As  the  President  tells  it  to  friends,  he  later 
cornered  Mr.  Watson  at  a  cocktail  party  and 
shamed  him  into  accepting.  He  did  this  by 
an  allusion  to  an  ex-Marine,  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son is.  who  would  rather  live  "high  on  the 
hog"  t'aan  help  his  President  when  he  needed 
him. 

Whatever  the  clrcumsUmcs,  Mr,  Watson 
has  grown  close  enough  to  the  President  so 
that  he  and  his  wife,  Miu-lon,  are  regul.irly 
invited  to  see  the  Johnsons  socially  after 
working  hours. 

Tills  relationship  worries  .some  Texas 
liberals,  who  see  Mr.  Watson  as  a  pernicious 
Influence. 

Texas  labor  jieople  recall  that  Mr.  WaUson 
was  executive  as.slstant  to  Mr.  Germany  at 
Lone  St.ir  Steel  dtiring  a  violent  labor  d:s))ute 
in  1957.  Several  employes  staged  a  wildcat 
.'^^Irike  and  Mr.  Germany  dismissed  them. 
leading  to  a  long  strutrgle  that  both  sides 
eventually  said  they  had  won. 

Chris  Dixie,  a  Houston  labor  lawyer  who 
was  involved  in  the  dispute,  said  the  anti- 
labor  reputation  that  Mr.  Watson  carried  out 
of  that  controversy  was  "not  undeserved," 
but  conceded  that  he  could  not  j^inpoint  .iny 
definite  antihibor  action  ' 

Mr.  Dixie  has  no  use  for  Mr.  Watson, 
nevertheless. 

CALLED    TEXAS    YOKl  i 

"He's  a  Texas  yokel."  lie  said.  '  Of  course. 
Lyndon  Johnson  I.kes  to  surrotind  luni.self 
with  Texas  yokels.  Tltat's  the  kind  of  |)eo- 
l)le  he  likes  to  iiave  ar.iund  liim." 

Other  Texas  liberals  speak  -well  of  the  other 
Texans  on  the  While  House  staff. 

Mr.  Watson  is  used  to  being  called  n.imes, 
but  the  antilabor  label  still  pains  him.  The 
word  "strikebreaker"  produced  the  only  .sign 
of  impatience  during  two  liours  of  interviews. 
His  face  flUEhed  but  his  denial  came  out 
calmly. 

"I'm  for  organized  labor."  l^e  said.  '  I've 
never  been  against  organized  l.ibor." 

Almost   always  lie   remain's    imperturbable. 

When  he  was  forced  to  interrupt  one  iuter- 
viow  because  the  .Shah  of  Iran  ■was  due  on 
the  South  La\\-n  m  three  minutes,  he  apolo- 
gized witli  no  sign  of  haste,  his  Iriendlv  drawl 
suggesting  that  nothing  reahy  [jressing  was 
at  hand.  He  carefully  arranged  a  time  lor  a 
second  interview.  When  ill  wa?  agreed  on  and 
proper  leavetakings  had  been  said,  he  saw 
the  guest  to  the  office  dotir  and  .stood  watch- 
ing while  he  walked  out. 

Then,  jtist  before  the  door  closed,  he  .swung 
to  his  desk  in  a  blur  of  dark  blue  fabric  .ind 
golden  cluff  links,  his  left  hand  reaching  for 
the  telephone  receiver,  his  right  finger  al- 
ready Jabbing  at  the  buttons,  his  light  gray 
eyes  trained  without  humor  on  the  instru- 
ment that  is  the  most  constant  detail  of  liis 
life. 


Need  for  Enactment  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    .TERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1968 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately some  people  in  this  preat  country 
of  ours  have  forgotten  the  principles  of 
human  dignity  and  concepts  of  individ- 
ual liberty  that  have  formed  the  basis 
for  the  creation  of  our  democratic  repub- 
lic. They  have  forpotten  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution together  created  the  form  and 
substance  of  building  a  nation,  new  in 
history,  where  the  majoi'ity  rules,  the  mi- 
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noi'ity  is  protected,  and  the  intc.i-'rity  of 
every  individunl   is  inviolate  by  law. 

This  precious  formula  of  freedom  lia.s 
been  tested  repeatedly— by  forei.in  focr 
ill  the  early  diiy.s  ot  tlio  Rciiublic.  by  111- 
tei-niil  advei'.s.Tiii'S  diirin  •  oui'  triv-ic  Civil 
War.  by  the  forces  of  la-tism  lUid  eom- 
mum.sin  in  the  liOlli  century.  /Xnd  this 
formula  til  freedom  I'li.s  Ijeeii  f;;|)anded  — 
throuah  ib.e  extension  of  the  liaiichisc 
early  m  ihe  lOlli  rentu.y.  the  abolition 
(if  .slavery  and  black  codes,  i.'id  jia.s.sa'^e 
of  the  Ibili.  14th.  and  loth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution:  and.  m  'lur  own 
time,  by  the  pniL'ir.s.sive  breakdown  oi 
ihc  walls  of  seerepation. 

Since  1954  preat  and  fpi-rericliin::; 
aeliiovemeiits  iiavi  btcn  accomplished. 
These  achicvemciits  lia\e  Ijenr-litted  all 
pco;)]e,  .strengthened  tlie  .sinews  of  dc- 
inociacy,  and  h.ave  offered  crcnt  promise 
tor  equality  ot  opportunity  that  futuie 
fjencrations  can  inherit  and  build  ujxin. 

Yet  our  heritape.  our  i>a.st  achieve- 
ments, iue  now  threatened  by  those  wlio 
no  lonpei'  believe  in  our  Union.  Tlie.se  are 
the  extiemist.s  who  would  set  us  one 
acainst  the  fither,  they  would  burn  our 
cities  to  the  ': round,  make  looter.s  and 
arsonists  of  our  children,  assa.ssins.  and 
jiurveyor.s  of  hate  of  our  youim  men.  .^nd, 
finally,  they  would  create  anarchy  in  the 
name  of  black  rebellion  and  white 
supremacy. 

As  lona  as  these  apostles  of  hate  and 
\iolcncc  receive  a  hearing,  rather  than 
fortb.ripht  condemnation,  the  forces  of 
destruction  v.'ill  continue  to  ravape  the 
Nation.  .'Vs  long  as  we  tolerate  lawlessness 
on  ttie  (jne  hand,  and  attitudes  of  racisi'n 
on  the  other,  we  will  increasinsly  destroy 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Nation. 
We  will  become,  as  the  President's  Com- 
mi.s.sion  on  Civil  Disorders  v.-arncd,  sejD- 
arate  and  unequal. 

No  procress  whatever  can  be  niade  un- 
der such  conditions.  There  can  only  be 
more  nolence,  ultiir.atcly  leading  to  ter- 
I'ible  internal  conflict.  Selfish  individual 
reasons,  reasons  of  enliglitened  self-in- 
terest, reasons  of  idealistn  and  goodwill, 
and  reasons  of  humanity  all  dictate  the 
urgent  need  to  ostracize  hatemongers 
and  lawbreakers  from  any  jjublic  forum. 
The  first  rcKixiiisibility  of  '-'o\'ernment  is 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  This  must  be 
done  firmly  and  with  justice.  Tlien  we 
can  f-'O  on  toward  our  national  poals,  not 
by  giving  lip  service  to  a  hollow  creed, 
but  throueh  compassionate  understand- 
ing that  recognizes  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tion now. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  -ui^port  tliC 
civil  rights  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  civil  rights  bills  have  been 
enacted  into  lav,-  in  1957.  1960,  1964,  and 
most  recently,  in  1965,  '.vitli  pa.ssagc  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

But  the  task  of  assuring  truly  effccti-.e 
implementation  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
all  citizens  by  our  Constitution  is  still 
to  be  accomplished. 

In  1966  the  House  passed  legislation 
similar  in  some  respects  to  H.R.  2516. 
Unfortunately,  it  languished  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  no  further  action  took  place. 

When  the  bill  was  before  us  in  1966. 
I  stated  in  the  House  words  that  are  still 
valid,  and  even  more  so,  on  this  10th  day 
of  April  of  1968: 
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I    thlnlt.    Mr    Chairman.    tlMlt  BMWt  of   lu 
reon<?nize  tha.t  we  at<^  in  the  nttitat  of  a  fun- 

ri.imenval  ««Mai  revnlutlon  -  a  revolution  In 
h  iman  vaiu««  that  can  not  be  put  off.  that 

■  m  no'.  t>e  willed  out  of  existence  ur  shoved 
•■o  the  !>ittom  of  the  perennial  pile    if  every- 

I  ly  tjuslnesji 

rhl8  N,i.u..n  ftrs-  !ed  in  the  lOSOs  by  the 
Supreme  (Vmrt   mil   the  executive  branch  of 

•ur  frovernnien-  irmly  embarked  up<'n  the 
,'ii.st  ind  in»iiru?e<''is  .-ourse  of  .squiirlUK'  Ainer- 
lo.in  rett;!-v  w;:.-,  -.ne  Amertcan  dream--of 
uniting;  thei.ry  i:i.l  pra<-:icp— -of  overcoming 
the  existence  r  two  Amerlcae — of  making 
the    Union    .nfun     .ne    .ind    indivisible 

Niw  the  Cont;re.s.s  ha.s  been  reawak- 
ened t<>  '.he  need  ui  mf*-t.  our  respon- 
sibilities to  all  our  citizens.  We  must  not 
f.iiter  now  We  must  see  tins  ihiim' 
thruuyh  to  the  end.  To  call  a  halt  at  this 
t.me  would  indicate  a  tragic  retreat,  an 
open  atimission  of  failure  and  a  justifl- 
aole  ft:^hni,'  of  desertion  and  despair  on 
The  pert  of  millions  of  citizens,  and  es- 
p^'CidKy  \ei,'ro  citizens 

Congress  must  act  to  meet  the  prob- 
lern.-;  whlpn  have  aroust'd  tlie  violence 
and  aisord^f  in  our  cities. 

Wf-  have  made  Lcreat  strides,  through 
lemslation  ii.  many  areas,  to  provide  im- 
proved educational,  emploj-ment  and 
political  opportunities. 

But  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  dis- 
mar.r.hntc  tlie  racial  caste  system,  from 
pnividint;  the  hope  and  opportunity  for 
our  NeiTTo  citizens  to  move  from  the  fetid 
irhettoes  of  our  cities  m  which  they  must 
e.Kist  U)  enter  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life 

As  p<u-..s«'d  by  tlie  House  last  year  H  R, 
2516  W.US  confined  solely  to  provisions 
strenwthenini,'  Federal  protection  for  per- 
sons exercisiiiK — (jr  urmnt,'  others  to  ex- 
ercise—  ritihts  established  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Congress  We  have  seen, 
and  recently  rr.ost  t radically,  that  a  small 
minority  on  both  sides  threatens  to  im- 
pede the  fulfillment  of  those  rights  by 
creatine'  a  clurau-  of  fear  and  by  actual 
a,cis  )f  force  and  violence  It  is  intoler- 
able that  in  a  civilized  society  the  will  of 
Coni;ress  carr>'int,'  out  the  fulfillment  of 
constitutional  rights,  should  be  flouted 
by  reckless,  anarchistic  elements  ;n  our 
society 

r(j  this  basic  bill  the  Senate  added  prn- 
visions  on  antinot.  fair  housing,  and 
Indian  nshts 

The  antinot  provisons  compliment  the 
House  bills  protection  for  the  lek'al  ac- 
tivities of  civil  rights  workers  by  inakinR 
It  a  Federal  crime  to  move  in  interstate 
commerce  to  incite  a  not  They  also  pro- 
vide penalties  for  persons  who  teach  the 
use.  application,  or  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  explosives  intended  to  be  used 
in  a  not  and  fur  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  such  weapons  m  the  knowledge 
that  thev  are  to  be  used  In  a  not  It  is 
•tiso  made  a  Federal  crime  to  obstnict 
'aw-enforcement  officers  and  firemen 
V  hile  performini;  their  duties  during 
riots. 

There  is  no  need  to  justify  these  provi- 
sions to  assure  citizens  of  all  colors,  races. 
..reeds,  and  national  origins  the  opp.jr- 
tunitv  to  peaceably  protest  denial  of  their 
c  uistitutional  rights  and  to  penalize  the 
sick  and  evil  among  us  who  instigate  vio- 
nce  and  riots  These  provisions  are  es- 
sential if  the  Nation  is  to  move  ahead 
with  resolve  and  determination  to  exor- 
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ci.se  the  demon  of  racial  and  ethnic  bias 
and  hatred  Irom  American  life 

Tile  fair  tu)iLsing  provisions  added  by 
the  Senate  to  H  R  25 16  iiave  created  con- 
siderable controversy  and  concern  I  am 
convinced,  however,  tliat  much  of  this 
apprehension  is  the  result  of  mi.sunder- 
standing,  and  even  a  deliberat*>  attempt 
to  distort  the  bill's  provisions  on  fair 
housing. 

This  section  of  the  bill,  title  VIII,  is  not 
an  effort  to  impose  forced  housing. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  insure  that  any 
decent  citizen  with  necessai-y  ectmomic 
resources  and  qualifications  will  not  en- 
counter discrimination  in  his  search  for 
an  adequate  place  to  live  Tlie  only  forced 
housing  111  America,  in  fact,  is  in  the 
Khettoes  of  our  cities  where  Negro  fami- 
lies who  have  tlie  means  to  liv>'  el.sewhcre 
are  nevertheless  forced  to  stay  there  be- 
cause discrimination  has  precluded  their 
moving  out  of  the  ghetto. 

Studies  on  this  question  confirm  the 
fact  that  property  values  do  not  decline 
when  Negroes  move  into  ,ill-white  neigh- 
borhoods Blockbusting,  which  some  un- 
scrupulous real  estate  dealers  have  uti- 
lized for  their  own  economic  advantage. 
IS  specifically  prohibited  by  the  bills  pro- 
visions And.  most  important,  a  national 
law  would  put  an  end  to  panic  selling  and 
price  dislocation  resulting  from  imwar- 
ranted  fear  when  the  possibility  of  inte- 
N!ration  of  a  neighborhood  is  raised. 

Title  VIII  is  not  extreme  m  coverage 
or  in  enforcement  Many  of  the  22  State 
and  96  local  fair  housing  laws  presently 
in  effect  have  broader  coverage  and  en- 
forcement provisions  than  those  included 
in  HR  2516  And.  in  fact,  the  Stale  of 
New  Jerseys  eWfcling  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  housing  is  m(ue  stringent 
than  the  requirements  under  title  VIII 
of  H  R  2516 

What  we  will  accomplisli  with  approval 
of  title  VIII  IS  to  assure  ever>-  American 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  decent 
housing  on  equal  terms  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  In  the  past,  citizens  of  Jewisii, 
Italian,  and  other  non-Anglo  Saxon 
ethnic  backgrounds  have  faced  such  dis- 
crimination, but  unqiiestlonabh  today 
the  problem  Is  a  massive  one,  widespread 
throughout  the  Nation,  for  our  Negro 
citizens 

Oiu-  cities  arc  rapidly  becoming 
u'hettos,  the  result  of  di.scrimination 
that  has  created  an  unending  cycle  of 
inadequate,  squalid  housing  and  inade- 
quate schooling,  which  in  turn  fosters 
unemployment  resulting  in  irretrievably 
lost  opportunities  aimI  the  creation  of  an- 
other generation  of  lost,  disadvantaged 
people  who  can  never  lift  them.selves  out 
of  poverty  and  hopelessness  Title  VIII 
will  help  break  this  insidious  cycle  and 
offer  an  avenue  of  escape  to  per,sons  who 
are  now  barred  from  desirable  housing, 
no  matter  how  honest,  law-abiding,  per- 
sonable, agreeable,  or  financially  sound 
they  may  be  The  problem  of  segregated 
housing  IS  not  merely  one  of  improving 
the  amount  or  quality  of  housing  avail- 
able to  minority  groups — it  is  also,  and 
preeminently,  a  problem  of  ending  what 
IS  in  reality  compulsory  denial  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Two  ye«rs  ago    in  testifying  on  a  sim- 
ilar measure  m  the  House.  Mr    WiUiam 
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Levitt,  the  well-known  builder,  answered 
a  question  about  the  effect  of  a  national 
fair  housing  law  upon  developers  as 
follows 

Well  I  think  Mr  Chairman,  that  I  pretty 
much  hii\e  ,in,swertf!  that  question  Agiun. 
Judging  from  our  own  experience,  I  can  see 
only  that  the  relleiing  nf  ten,>;ion.s.  the  Kick 
I'f  violence  the  Uick  of  any  kind  of  iip-settlng 
of  economic  cnnciitlon.'i:  I  know  that  In  I.evit- 
town,  N  J  where  our  bu.slne.s.s  was  rutlier 
slow,  once  we  .started  to  integrate  our  buM- 
ness  gradually  got  belter  and  better  and 
better  And  today  it  is  one  of  our  more  prof- 
itable communities. 

So  I  can  only  see  that  a  fair  housing  law 
would  once  and  lor  all  remove  that  !rom 
the  list  of  competitive  ltem.s  builder  against 
biuler  or  builder  .igaln.st-  I  am  going  to  use 
a  harsh  word  chlseler,  which  we  have  In  this 
buslnes.s   as  we  have  in  every  other  business. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  supfxirt 
this  civil  rights  bill  It  is  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive respon.se  to  the  urgent  nerds  oj  our 
times  It  repre.sents  a  logical,  orderly  and 
realistic  continuation  of  our  historic  ef- 
forts Uy  root  out  and  bani.sh  racial  and 
ethnic  di.scrimination  We  cannot  rest 
until  tlie  job  IS  done  Today's  action  is  a 
significant  step  m  this  long  but  essential 
struggle. 


War   and   Prejudice:    A   Negro   Family 
Embittered 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

ur     .NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  11.  1968 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  racial  in- 
equality mocks  our  democratic  values  in 
peacetime,  but  it  becomes  e.specially 
ironic  In  time  of  war  While  we  proclaim 
our  objective  of  fluhting  to  preserve  the 
freedom  and  security  of  people  in  Asia, 
serious  questions  remain  unanswered 
about  the  freedom  and  security  of  our 
own  black  citl2^ns  On  the  battlefield 
black  soldiers  share  equally  in  the 
dan'.;ers  and  the  .sacrifice  of  lives.  Yet 
equality  of  opportunity  is  not  assured 
away  from  the  battlefield. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  23  by  Sylvan  Fox  describes  a 
Negro  family  which  has  lost  one  .son  in 
Vietnam  .Another  .son  is  stationed  In 
Germany  and  cannot  find  lodging  for 
himself  and  liis  family  because  of  his 
race 

This  article  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  Daniel  T  Frazer.  of  New  York  City, 
who  said  in  his  letter  to  me : 

When  the  great  lovers  of  property  rights 
deny  open  housing  to  anyone,  they  do  vio- 
lence to  that  persons  dignity  and  .spirit 

Mr  Frazer  ixunted  out  to  me  further 
the  likely  connection  between  the  vio- 
lence to  that  persons  dignity  and  spirit," 
and  the  violence  which  this  Nation  has 
experienced  in  its  streets. 

I  commend  Sylvan  Foxs  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
IProm   the   New   York  Times.   Mar    23.    1968| 

War    .^nd    PREitTDJCE.     A    Negro    Family 

EMBlriKRED 

I  By  Sylvan  Fox) 
On  a  recent  clear,  braclngly  cold  day,  Mrs, 
Evely    Williams    went    to    her    mailbox    and 
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found  a  letter  from  her  daughter-in-law 
Margarita  In  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

It  was  a  chatty  letter,  written  in  a  neat 
hand  on  lined  paper.  "Germany  is  much 
cleaner  than  New  York."  It  said:  "The  streets 
are  small.  Cars  drive  all  crazy,  as  if  you 
didn't  need  a  license." 

Almost  .us  .ui  afterthought,  the  letter  went 
on  to  say:  "We  don't  have  ;tn  apartment. 
The  one  Sonny  (Margarita's  husband.  Pfc. 
Elvin  A.  Williams  I  had  was  not  given  to  him 
.if ter  the  owners  .saw  Sonny. 

".See."  tlie  letter  explained,  "the  one  who 
rented  the  ajiartinent  to  liim  was  tlie  land- 
lord, so  when  tlie  owner  saw  Sonny  he  told 
him,  'If  you  were  ihrre-riuarters  white.  I 
would  give  vou  the  apiirtment.'  " 

Private  WiUUm.^.  who  i.s  23  years  old.  i.s  a 
Negro,  and,  he  .^aid.  because  he  is  a  Ne- 
gro, he  was  unable  \o  rent  the  apartments — 
or  several  otliers  for  liimself.  his  Puerto 
RlC4in  wife  .md  their  (J-month-old  daughter 
in    Gernianv.    where   he    h.is  been  stationed, 

MISSING  IN   ACTION 

.\  lew  hours  .liter  Mrs.  Williams  got  the 
letter  on  that  brisk,  sunny  day,  a  visitor 
came  to  tlie  Williiim's  tidy  frame  house  at 
1142  Hancock  Street  in  tlie  Bushwick  section 
of  Brooklyn. 

He  \va.s  an  .Anr.y  >ergeant.  and  he  informed 
Mrs  Wilhams  and  her  60-year-old  husband. 
.\ugu.stus.  I  hat  .oiother  son,  Pfc.  Frederick 
T.  Williams.  21.  wiis  missing  in  action  In 
Vietnam  Three  days  later,  the  family's  fears 
were  confirmed:  tiie  son — In  Vietnam  only 
two  K^eeks  !i;id  died  of  wounds  suffered 
m  a  ticrco  t wo-and-one-half-hour  battle  in 
the  Mekong  DeltA. 

Tlie  two  tragic  experiences  on  that  single 
day  wounded  the  Wllliamses  deeply,  and 
yesterday  members  of  the  family  wanted  to 
talk  about  them,  believing  they  would  pro- 
vide a  pllmpse  of  the  irony  of  Negro  life 
and  might  convey  some  tinderstanding  of  the 
cruelty  of  (itscrlmlnation. 

"My    black    son    died    for    freedom,"    Mrs, 


William  said.  "And  at  the  very  same  time. 
they  have  humiliated  my  other  son  and  taken 
his  manhood  away. 

"I  had  taught  my  children  they  are  Ameri- 
cans first  and  Negroes  second."  said  Mrs. 
Williams,  a  handsome  and  proud  mother  of 
nine  children.  "If  you're  an  .\merican,  you're 
part  of  something.  You  have  a  duty.  But  if 
my  son  has  to  be  ;!irre  qiiartpr.^  white,  what 
is  he  defending?" 

1  MBITTERF.n     rOWARD     t   .Nl  1  F  I)  STATES 

"The  problem  is  the  dir-crlmination  and 
the  humiliation  he's  going  through  I'.tter 
losing  a  brother."  said  Mr.  Willinms.  noiiding 
toward  his  son  Klvin,  who  is  iiww  home  on 
emergency  leave  fri'tii  Oerniiiny  becatise  of 
his  brother':-  lieath. 

Elvin.  a  I. ill  y.'Uu'  m.in  with  a  lieavy 
mustache,  is  less  rmbittcrpd  t(  ward  the  Ger- 
mans than  he  is  toward  the  .Army  which  he 
says  failed  to  help  him  find  an  ajiartment 
for  his  family  and  remained  Icily  indifTcrent 
to  the  dlscrlmlnatiirii  he  encountered  "I'm 
not  i.ngry  against  the  Gprmaiis,"  he  said.  "It's 
just  the  United  States  I'm  anirry  r.ealnst  " 

Despite  a  meager  income — Mr  Williams  is 
a  church  sexton  and  his  wife  works  lur  a  local 
poverty  agency — the  Wllliamses  have  man- 
aged to  pull  themselves  out  of  the  ii.sycho- 
loglcal  and  social  morass  o;  ijoverty. 

Their  modest  house,  which  they  .wn,  i.s 
trim  and  well  kept.  .A  small  frand  jjlano 
graces  one  corner  of  their  living  "-oom  and  a 
plastic  covering  protects  their  couch  irom 
undue  wear.  Tlie  walls  are  hung  protidly  with 
photographs  cjf  several  of  the  Williams 
children  in  cap  and  gown  and  Mrs  Wil- 
liams informs  a  visitor  that  five  of  lier  nine 
children  have  attended  college. 

For  most  of  their  lives,  although  they  .said 
that  like  most  Negroes  they  have  becri  stung 
often  by  discrimination  of  some  kind,  the 
Wiliiamses  have  believed  that  moderation 
and  gradual  progress  were  the  Neeros  best 
hope.  But  today  they  are  angry. 

Adding  to  their  anger  and  their  anizuish  is 


tlie  petty  bureaucratic  confusion  they  say 
they  have  faced  in  trj-ing  to  bring  their  son's 
Ixxly  home.  The  body  has  been  in  Oakland, 
Calif  for  several  weeks,  and  Mrs  Williams 
has  called  everyone  Irom  local  military  offi- 
cials to  the  While  House  She  says  she  has 
run  into  evasion  and  overt  abuse  and  has 
been  unable  to  lind  out  when  her  son's  body 
will  be  shipped  to  New  Y'ork. 

The  other  day.  MaJ.  Donald  J  Johnson 
i.f  the  Fort  Tllden  Advisory  .Staff  visited  the 
Williams  home.  He  assured  Mrs.  Williams 
that  every  effort  would  be  m.ide  to  expedite 
il;c  return  of  her  son's  bociy  and  said  the 
vviHild  receive  .ili  oflnlal  apology  lor  the  delay 
.liivl  difficulties  .'-he  has  been  Mibjerled  to. 

What  has  happened  lia-s  changed  my 
views,"  Mrs  Williams  says  "If  I  said  I  had 
!!  it  become  bitter  during  this  ordeal    I  would 

!);•    !\llip." 

T  don't  jireiich  viilence,"  her  husb.iiid  de- 
clared, "But  I'm  coming  to  believe  its  tl:P 
inly  way  my  boys  can  get  what  they  want 
If  it  takec  violence  lor  my  boys  to  get  what 
i',fv  want-  that's  what  has  to  be.  But  I'm 
hoping  there's  a  better  <li,innel  th,in  that." 

Klvin  had  even  considered  voUmteerlng  for 
liuty  in  Soulli  Vietnam  when  ills  brother  was 
:  ent  there  But  tcKlay — after  his  brother's 
death  and  the  latest  incident  of  discrlmina- 
tidii-  Elvin  says:  "I  would  not  go  to  Viet- 
ii  111  I  could  not  go  to  Vietnam  after  wli,it 
iias  Jiappened   ' 

.■■\iid  as  a  result  of  what  has  happened  m 
tlie  la-st  lew  weeks,  lie  says  he  has  made 
some  changes  m  his  own  plans  lor  the  future. 
He  had  originally  expected  to  resume  his 
.studies  of  psychology  and  .sociology,  which  he 
interrupted  after  two-and-a-half  years  at 
Howard  University  to  go  to  work. 

Now,  he  says,  he  hopes  i/i  enter  New  YcTk 
University  next  fall,  when  he  is  discharged 
irom  the  Army,  U>  study  community  and 
Iniman  relations  and  to  work  eventually  with 
vouncsters  in  ghett^j  neighborhoods, 

"I've  beaten  the  ghetto,"  he  said  'I'd  like 
■.J  come  back  and  lielp  those  who  didn't" 


SEISI ATE— Wednesday,  April  17,  1968 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore, 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  offers  1  minute  of  silent  prayer. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tliurs- 
day.  April  11.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  11.  1968,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  172,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Daisy 
G    Merritt;  and 

S.  1580  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers. 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 
Tlie    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore   laid 
before   the  Senate  messages  from  the 


President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATIONS       ON       STATEMENTS 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OF 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  be 
limited  to  3  minutes  during  the  15  min- 
utes agreed  to  for  the  tran.saction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAMES  W.  ADAMS  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  CAHLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  234. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
234)  for  the  relief  of  James  W,  Adams 
and  others  which  was,  on  page  2,  after 
line  11,  insert  the  following: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
serrlces  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 


contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
.^ny  per.son  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined 
m  .iny  sum  not  exceeding  $1 .000. 

Mr.  CARIjSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  asreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  motion  was  agreid  to. 


CITY  OF  EL  DORADO.  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  1664. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  -  Mr.  Mc  - 
Intype  in  the  chair  i  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  Hou.se  ol 
Representatives  to  the  bill  S.  1664  >  Jor 
the  relief  of  the  city  of  El  Dorado.  Kans.. 
which  were : 

On  page  1,  line  8.  after  '  .system"  insert 
composed  of  items  described  in  the 
,jroject  application  and  aiiprovrd  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defen.se  and  ". 

On  page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  ■  iiurposcs; 
Provided.  That  no"  and  in.sert  'inirpo.ses. 
Payment  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  is  con- 
ditioned upon  installation  of  and  pay- 
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ment  for  the  items  Included  in  the  proj- 
fct  application  No" 

Mr  CARLiSON  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMITTKF   MKFTING  DURING 
SFNA TE  SESSION 

Mr  MANShlELD  Mr  President,  I  a.slc 
unanimuii.-i  con.^fnt  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  .\ntitfust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judician,-  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  .se&slon  of  the 
Senate  today 

The  PRESIDING  i)FHCER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  he- 
fore  the  Senate  the  follow inc;  letters, 
which  were  leferrid  us  indicated. 

REP0«T      >r     UlHARTMENT     ^>T     DErtNSB    OF 
MlLrT*RV    J'ROC  t-REMENT    ACTIONS 

.\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  uf 
Defense.  Installations  ind  Logistics,  trans- 
muting, pursuant  to  Uw,  .i  report  un  mili- 
tary procurement  actions  for  experimental 
development,  test,  ur  research  work  ne«;otl- 
iited  under  the  aulhurlty  "'.  sections  J3i.)4i,ii 
(111  .lud  _'304(aMl6i  for  the  period  July- 
December  1967  i  with  an  iiccompanvln^  re- 
port);   to  the  Committee  on  .■\rmetl  Services. 

Protection  xr  Certain  Distingitshed  Per- 
sons ar  .SECfRtTY  Forces  ur  hie  Depart- 
ment or  DErENSE 

\  letter  from  the  Assut-mt  .secret  iry  uf 
the  Air  Force  for  .Manpxjwer  and  Reserve 
.\tTalrs,  transmuting  \  ilraft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  .inr.end  title  10,  United  -iUtes 
Code  to  provide  ror  the  protection  of  certain 
dlstinifxilshed  persons  by  security  forces  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  ar.d  for  other 
purposee  with  an  accompany inj?  paper),  to 
the  Convmittee  on  Armed  :>ervlce8. 

Proposed  Extension  or  Existing  Suspension 

ur  DcTiES  UN  Certain  Forms  or  Copper 

A  letter  from  the  Secret^iry  of  Commerce. 

transmuting,   \  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

to  continue  until  the  cNjse    if  June  JO,  1970, 

the  t'xistinuj  suspension  ol  duties  on  certain 

forms    of     ^-opper     ■  with    ,^n    nccompajiving 

paper);    to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  CSener.il 

A  letter  from  t,he  Comptroller  General  of 
the  UrateU  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  xn  upinion  on  the  .iccount- 
Ing  system  tor  operations  proposed  for  imple- 
mentation July  1,  1968.  in  accordance  with 
section  640ibi  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropri-itlons  .Act.  1968,  Depstrtment  of  De- 
fense, dated  April  12.  1968  i  with  an  accom- 
panying reptirt  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Rbpurt  of  the  Attorney  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relating  to 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  iwith  an 
accompanying  report)  to  "he  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

PniiposcD  Legislation  Relating  to  Tiirrr 
\.ND  F'AssiNG  or  U  S  Postal  Money  Orokrs 
.\  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmuting  a  draft  of 
prv.posed  legislation  to  correct  certain  de- 
nciencies  in  the  law  relating  to  the  theft  and 
passing  of  US  postal  money  orders  i  with 
.m  iccompiuiying  paper  i ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PlNANrl.AL      SnpPLEMENT      rf>      .\NNIAL      REPORT 
•<T     I'OSTMA.STER     (irNERAL 

.\  letter  from  the  F*o«tmaaler  General  of 
the  United  States  fransmlttUiK  the  Ui.anclal 
supplement  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  for  the  nscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1967  (With  an  accompanvlng  report!;  to 
the  Cominlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

PRr>posED    Extension    or    Lif*    or    AdvisorA 
Commission       on       Parcel       Dlstribctio 
Services 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  transmitting  a  draft  uf  pro- 
posed lettlslatlon  to  extend  the  life  uf  the 
.Advisory  Cumml.sslun  on  Parcel  Distribution 
S<'rvlces  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
.iccompanvlng  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service, 

Prik-.ress    Report   on    National    Visitor 
Center 

.\  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  status  of  the  report  on  the  National 
Visitor  Center;  •'>  the  Committee  "O  Public 
Works 


'  V  vlsory  Co 
'^  \have  the 
V'attonai 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Seriate  lesolutioivs  of  the  Gen- 
eral Cotirt  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

ReSoLCTIONS  MtMonlALlZlNC  THE  CONGRESS  or 

THE  United  Staies  To  Knac-t  Legislation 

Proviuinc    That    World    War    I    Veterans 

Shall  Receive  the  Same  Federal  IJenefits 

AS  Spanish  War  Vfterans 

Wl.ert'as  The  World  War  I  veterans  made 
the  same  patriotic  etTort  that  the  Spanish 
War  veterans  made;  and 

Wlifreai.  The  Spanish  War  veterans  have 
received  more  federal  benenis  than  the  World 
War  I  veterans,  therefore  be  it 

RfioUed.  That  the  Qeneml  Court  <'f  Mosaa- 
cliusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  tnact  legislation  pro- 
viding that  World  War  I  veterans  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  federal  ttenedts  ;i3  Spanish 
W  ar  veterans:  and  be  i:  lurllier 

Reaohed.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  olllcer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  .ind  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  CV.mm.ri wealth. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  tvs  follows. 

By  .Mr    CARLSON; 

S  '1326  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  and 
Mrs  .Sidney  Wenshyuaii  Wang;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S  3327    A  bill  to  remove  from  Federal  em- 
ployment  persona   who  engage   in   riota  and 
civil  disorders,  .md  for  oUier  purposes:  to  the 
ComiTUttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    MORSE 

S  .T328  A  bi:i  to  require  certain  persons 
to  wear  approved  eye  protective  devices  when 
participating  in  certain  vocational,  indus- 
trial arts,  xnd  chemical-physical  laboratory 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Comni-ittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appecir  under 
a  separate  heading  < 

By  Mr   BROOKE ; 

S  3329  A  bin  to  authorize  a  project  for 
flood   control    and   related    purposes    tor   the 


Hv    Mr     KENNiJJY       :     .\l,usA.iohusetts 

I  f.»r  himself    Mr    In  kdick.  Mr    Met- 

CALr   and  Mr    Moss) 

S  3330    A  bill  to  .uiiend  the  Federal  Power 

Act  In  order  to  provide  for  .i  iiiitlonal  ix>wer 

plant  siting  study  and  a  national  power  plant 

siting  plan,   and   lor  other  purjxites;    to  the 

Committee  on  (\.iiinierre 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  of  M.issachusetts 
S  3331  A  bill  to  establish  a  N.itional  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Health  Policies  which  will 
the  resf)onslbllity  of  setting  go-als  for  a 
health  policy  for  the  United  Stai<?s 
and  making  recommendations  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  goals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Liibor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  lie  Introduced  the  atxive 
bill,  \^-hlch  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing ) 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 
S  3332  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inte^rnal  Iteve- 
nue  Code  of  1954  so  iis  t->  restore  the  lull 
medical  deduction  tor  cert.Un  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  .Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  he:uline  ) 
By  Mr  WILLIAMS  uf  New  Jersey: 
S  3333  A  bin  for  the  relict  of  MIchele 
Lombardr,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By     Mr     BROOKE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Case    Mr    Hart,  Mr   Morse,  Mr   Long 
of  .Mi.ssourl    Mr    Javits,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr    Hatfield,   and    Mr.   Percy  i  : 
S  3334    A   bill   to  amend   title   VII   of   the 
Civil   Rights  Act  of   1964  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  such   title   to  State   and   Fed- 
eral   employees:    to    the    CumnUttee    on    the 
Judiciary;  and 

S  3335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness .Act  to  apply  an  acceptable  credit  risk 
standard  for  loans  to  small-business  con- 
cerns in  certain  high-risk  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Brooke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading  ) 

By     Mr      BROOKE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Case.   .Mr    Hart,  and   Mr    Morse): 
S  3336    A   bill    to   .miend   the   Civil   Rights 
Act  of  1964  In  order  to  more  effectively  pro- 
tect     and      secure      certain      constitutional 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Brooke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  :i   separate   heading  ) 

By    Mr      BROOKE     i  for    hliuseU      Mr. 
Case.    Mr     Hart,     Mr     .Morse,     Mr. 
Cooper,   and   Mr    Hatfield  )  : 
8,  3337,  A  bill  to  alter  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary   and    Secondary    Education    Act    of 
1965.  and   for  other   purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee un  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

^See  the  remarks  o|  .Mr  Brooke  \^•hen  he 
intrixluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER 
S  3338  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  aOlh  anniversary  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Wtimeii  s  Clubs:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  aiid  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Brewster  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a   separate   tic.iding  ) 


S  3328— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  REQUIREMENT  OP 
CERTAIN  PERSONS  TO  WEAR  EYE 
PROTECTIVE  DEVICES 


Mr.   MORSE,   Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  re- 
quiring ail  students,  teachers  or  visitors 
lower  Charles  River,  Macsachujwtts,   to  the     at   any    Dl.stnct   of   Columbia   public  or 
Comnuttee  on  Public  Works.  private   .school   Or   College   to   wear   ap- 
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proved  eye  protective  devices  when  par- 
ticipating in  certain  vocational,  indus- 
trial arts,  and  chomical-physical  labora- 
tory classes  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  pi-escnbed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council.  Presently  there  is  no 
eye  safety  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  protect  students  working  in  these 
classes  from  neodle.ss  eye  injuries.  I  am 
advised  that  presently  there  are  27  States 
uicludins  Maryland  and  Virginia  that 
have  laws  requiring  eye  protective  equip- 
ment 111  school  shop  and  laboratory 
cla.s.ses. 

I  am  informed  that  In  States  without 
such  lecLslalion  there  has  been  an  cver- 
mcreasini;  number  of  eye  injuries  result- 
ing from  scliool  workshop  and  laboratory 
mishaps.  A  number  of  these  injuries, 
many  of  them  causing  irreparable  loss  of 
Msion.  could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
students  had  bt'cn  wearing  industrial 
(luality  eye  protection  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

The  legislation  1  am  iiuroduciug  today 
will  not  only  bciu  lit  siudoiits,  but  the 
good  eye  .safety  habits  ieainod  in  school 
should  cut  down  on  the  accidents 
incurred  later  in  industry. 

It  is  tragic.  Mr  President,  when  a 
Lvown  man  suffers  the  needless  loss  of 
eyesight  as  i)art  of  liis  job  due  to  failure 
to  use  the  i)roper  safeiiuaids.  How  much 
more  poignant  the  loss  becomes  when  it 
stalks  a  young.ster  on  the  very  threshold 
of  life.  Therefore,  m  my  judgment,  ap- 
propriate steps  should  and  must  be  taken 
to  require  the  weanni'  of  eye  protective 
devices  in  luizardous  situations  in  shop 
and  laboratory  classes  in  all  District  of 
Columbia  .-chools 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  .seeks 
to  protect  tveiy  .student,  teacher  or  visi- 
tor attending  shop  or  laboratory  classes 
in  any  school  in  liie  District  of  Columbia, 
and  will  require  them  to  wear  industrial 
quality  eye  protective  devices  in  hazard- 
ous situations  during  .'■iich  times  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  The  proposal  lists  the  cou.ses  of 
instruction  when  eve  protective  devices 
win  be  needed. 

My  iiroposal  pro\idcs  three  ways  in 
which  the  required  eve  protective  devices 
can  be  fuinisiied  to  all  students  and 
teacher.s  The  safety  glasse.s  may  be  given 
outrmht.  purchased  and  sold  at  cost  to 
students  and  teachers,  or  made  available 
for  a  moderate  rental  fee.  All  visitors  to 
stiop  and  laboratfrry  classes  will  be  pro- 
vided witli  (  ye  protective  devices. 

It  IS  \ital  that  all  eye  protective  de- 
vices meet  high  quality  standards.  Maxi- 
mum impact  resistance,  good  optical 
qualities  and  workmanship,  nonflam- 
mable, nontoxic  and  noncorrosive  ma- 
u^rials  are  all  important  features  of  eye 
protective  devices.  I  am  advised  that  the 
best  guide  to  quality  eye  protective  de- 
vices IS  set  forth  in  the  American  Stand- 
ard Safety  Code  Z2. 1-1959.  This  code 
was  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  was  approved 
November  27.  1959.  by  the  American 
Standards  Association.  I  believe  that  the 
code  is  universally  accepted  and  used  by 
both  industry  and  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment In  establishing  specifications 
for  eye  protectors.  Therefore,  to  safe- 
guard against  use  of  poor  quality  eye 


protective  devices.  I  have  included  the 
requirement  that  the  safety  devices  meet 
the  standards  of  the  Z-2  Code. 

This  proposal  also  defines  the  term 
"school"  to  include  all  District  of  Co- 
lumbia .schools,  both  public  and  private. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3328)  to  require  certain 
persons  to  wear  approved  eye  protective 
devices  when  particii>ating  in  certain  vo- 
cational, industrial  arts,  and  chemical- 
physical  laboratory  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MonsE.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


S,  3331  AND  S.  CON,  RES.  ti9— INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  HILL  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  KSTABLLSH 
A  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COINCIL 
AND  A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  ON   HEALTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.-achu.setts,  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  today  a  bill  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  directed  toward 
providing  badly  needed  coordination, 
planning,  and  organization  in  the  Amer- 
ican health  care  system  If  enacted,  these 
two  proposals  can  pave  the  way  for  re- 
ducing rising  health  costs,  as  well  as 
broadening  the  availability  of  health 
services  to  all  Americans.  The  two  com- 
plement one  another:  therefore.  I  have 
introduced  them  at  the  same  time. 

In  discussing  health  care  in  the  United 
States,  vce  must  make  no  mistake:  the 
issue  is  not  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  m  the  health  field,  for 
it  always  has  and  always  will.  The  ques- 
tion is.  instead,  how  that  role  can  be 
strengthened,  be  made  more  effective, 
and  be  best  structured.  These  are  the 
i.ssues  to  which  this  legislation  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Health  today  is  a  big  businp.ss  It  t;iows 
bigger  and  bigger  every  day  and  is  in- 
creasingly miderwritten  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  will  .spend  more  than  S50  bil- 
lion this  year  on  health  and  more  than 
$100  billion  by  1975.  It  lias  been  esti- 
mated that  between  1965  and  1975  the 
cost  of  living  will  increase  by  more  than 
20  j^ercent.  But.  in  the  .•-ame  iieriod.  the 
cost  of  health  care  will  inci-ease  by  nearly 
140  percent,  or  more  than  seven  times 
the  cost  of  living  increase  Health  ex- 
penditures account  for  more  than  G  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  jiroduct.  The 
health  field  employs  nearly  4  locrcent  of 
the  total  civilian  labor  force. 

The  Federal  Government  i.^;  involved  in 
every  aspect  of  the  health  system:  train- 
ing and  education,  construction  and 
modernization,  organization  and  delivery 
of  services,  and  overall  health  policy. 
Federal  expenditures  for  health  activities 
in  this  past  decade  alone  have  increased 
by  a  factor  of  five.  In  1965.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  accounted  Tor  25 
percent  of  the  total  national  health  ex- 
penditures, with  private  sources  account- 
ing for  the  remaining  75  percent.  In  1967. 
2  years  later,  national  health  expendi- 
tures had  risen  from  $39  billion  to  $47 
billion,  and  the  Government  share  had 
risen  from  10  percent  to  35  percent.  Near- 
ly a  quarter  of  the  national  health  •  x- 


lic-nditure  is  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  amount  will  undoubt- 
edly increase  as  Federal  expenditures  lor 
health  Increase  laster  than  those  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Similarly,  an  increa.singly  greater 
.share  of  the  Nation's  resources  have  been 
channeled  into  paying  for  health  care. 
Health  now  consumes  8.2  percent  of  the 
national  budget,  up  from  just  over  2  i)er- 
cenl  10  years  ago. 

But  this  infusion  of  more  Government 
funds,  this  development  of  new  and  ex- 
panded health  programs  and  this  greater 
involvement  of  the  Government  in  the 
total  health  effort  has  spawned  a  )iaia- 
dox.  The  simple  truth  is  that  despite 
massive  Government  spending  for  healtli 
care,  the  costs  of  health  care  are  rising 
faster  than  the  ability  ol  the  averaite 
citizen  to  pay  lor  it.  Further,  our  poor 
people,  to  a  large  extent,  are  left  out  of 
our  health  system. 

Since  World  War  II  medical  prices 
have  ri.sen  con.siderably  faster  than  con- 
sumer prices.  In  the  last  2  years  alone, 
medical  prices  rose  twice  as  fast  as  con- 
.sumer  prices.  The  entire  health  system, 
including  physicians'  fees,  hospital 
charges,  drug  costs,  and  salaries  of  health 
personnel  has  been  responsible  for  tliis 
unprecedented  increase  in  healtli  costs. 
Hospital  charges,  for  example,  were  up 
16,5  percent  in  1966.  the  biggest  increa.se 
in  18  years.  Physician  fees  rose  at  an 
extraordinary  rate,  up  7  8  percent  m 
1966.  and  G.l  percent  in  1967.  Medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  and  costs  ex- 
ceeded all  predictions,  and  liave  con- 
tinued to  increase  well  into  this  year. 

Though  the  number  of  persons  cov- 
ered by  health  insurance  programs  has 
grown,  nearly  35  million  Americans — 
one  quarter  of  the  population — remains 
outside  even  minimum  coverage.  And 
even  for  those  Americans  with  health 
insurance,  the  coverage  is  rarely  compre- 
hensive For  the  average  American  1am- 
ily,  the  lear  of  prolonged  illness  is  a  fear 
of  major  financial  ruin  and  disaster.  The 
average  hospital  bill,  for  the  30  million 
Americans  who  will  be  hospitalized  this 
year,  will  be  S556 — aside  from  physicians' 
fees  and  extra  services.  For  those  who 
need  medical  care  the  most,  for  those 
rural  and  urban  poor  presently  outside 
the  medical  care  system,  the  availability 
becomes  more  and  more  distant  as  the 
costs  rise  sharply.  .And  lor  'ihose  who 
have  always  liad  good  medical  care,  and 
become  accustomed  to  it.  medical  costs 
consume  an  even  larger  proportion  ot  tlie 
family  budget  dollar. 

Central  to  steep  rise  of  licalth  cost.s 
and  the  inadequacy  of  coveiace  is  the 
lack  of  coherence  in  the  orizanization  and 
management  of  health  services.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commis.'^ion  on  Health 
Manpower  recently  indicted  the  present 
health  system  by  stating: 

Medical  care  in  the  United  States  is  more 
a  coilection  of  bits  and  plece.s — with  over- 
lapping, duplication,  {itoli  pap?,  hich  costs, 
;ind  wasted  etlort — than  an  integrated  sys- 
tem ill  which  needs  and  cltorUs  are  cioaeiy 
related. 

Observers  have  described  our  health 
system  as  the  "largest  cottage  industry 
remaining  in  this  countiT." 

The  Federal  Government  must  bear  a 
major    responsibility    for    the    present 
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chaos  In  our  medical  cart'  .system  It  has 
acquiesced  to  the  ptTpt'tuatlon  of  aii 
t)Utdated  axid  inefficient  system  Its  un- 
wiIhiiKne&s  and  inability  to  lead,  when 
'.t  ader.shlp  Is  de.sjjerately  needed.  Ls  ili.s- 
tuibinK  to  many  pt-oplf.  txjth  in  the 
iiudlcal  profi'sslon  a.s  well  as  out.side  it 
Today,  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  pour  money  into  a  sy.stem 
'.vhlch  IS  jeriy-built.  without  movinK  co- 
uicidentally  to  restructure  it  to  smooth 
out  ihe  Incon.sistencics. 

OverlapplnK  Jurisdictions,  fragrmented 
authority,  and  uncoordMiated  health  lI- 
forts  amonf?  P'ederal  departments  und 
aijendes  have  hrlped  to  foster  .similar 
problems  on  State,  county,  and  local 
trovernment  levels.  The  Federal  health 
house  IS  not  in  order,  and  until  it  is, 
the  other  levels  of  Government  will  not 
i;et  theirs  in  order  The  S16  billion  an- 
nual Federal  investment  in  health  Ls 
divided  anions  ..i  ht  departments  and 
at  least  a  clo;r.en  aKcncies.  We  have,  for 
m.stance,  substantial  health  pro«rams  in 
the  LX-partments  of  Iiefense  and  AKn- 
culture,  the  Vcterar..s'  Administration, 
tlie  Atomic  Enercj-  Commission,  and 
NASA.  These  amount  to  rouulily  30  per- 
cent (jf  the  Federal  health  bud.;ct  Every 
one  of  the  eiKht  comi)onent  agencies 
withm  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  are  eni;a^ed  in  health 
activities  New  departments  and  acencies 
.such  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Housinij  and  Urban  Development, 
Interior,  and  Transportation  have  heen 
charced  t<:>  a  t:r>>ater  or  le.s.ser  extent  with 
liealth  responsibilities  and  rnissiorLs,  in- 
iluciinK  environmental,  rural.  ;md  urban 
health.  Moreover,  the  major  Federal 
health  a^-ency — HEW — is  hampered  by 
an  outdated  structure,  by  facts  of  size, 
budKCt.  di.sparate  asrencle.s.  bureaus,  and 
programs  It  has  become  too  unwieldy  to 
carr>-  out  its  functions  with  the  neces- 
sary thrust  and  responsiveness.  HEW 
needs  reorganization,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

But.  major  reorganizations  within 
HEW  will  not  be  a  palliative  for  con- 
frontins;  the  twin  forces  of  our  major 
health  crisis  Many  of  the  200  crant-in- 
ald  programs  require  plans  or  evidence  of 
planning  by  grant  applicants.  These 
plans  must  somehow  be  coordinated 
withm  the  Depaitment  and  al.so  with 
other  departments  and  agencies.  But  the 
attempts  if  a  major  line  department, 
such  as  HEW.  to  coordinate  health  ac- 
tivities amonu  other  line  departments 
with  equal  authority  and  dissimilar  mis- 
sions smiply  are  not  successful. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  have 
attempted  to  meet  this  lack  of  coherence 
by  creating  an  environment  and  a  struc- 
ture within  which  the  health  profe.ssions, 
the  imiversities,  the  hospitals  and  the 
public  and  private  health  institutions  can 
be  broui4ht  toi^ether  into  an  effective 
partnership.  But  the.se  attempts  have  not 
solved  all  the  problems,  because  they 
have  not  dealt  with  health  in  a  truly 
comprehensive  manner. 

Temporary,  short-term  study  groups 
have  been  assembled  over  and  over  to 
point  out  Inadequacies  in  health  care,  to 
suggest  health  targets  and  to  structure 
goals.  These  commissions  ad  hex;  com- 
mittees, advisory  councils  and  interagen- 


cy plannln»<  t;roups,  on  health  costs,  on 
manpower,  on  facilities,  on  rural  and 
urban  health,  have  all  been  commend- 
able—  but  tiiey.  Ulb.  Iiave  failed  to  deal 
with  the  healtii  i.ssue  in  Its  overall  con- 

t<.'Xt. 

These  groups  are  unquestionably  val- 
uable They  have  heli^ed  to  illuminate 
the  inadequacies,  inequities,  and  pre- 
vailing chaos  in  health  care  They  have 
not,  liowever.  been  a  substitute  for  .strong 
national  leadership  in  the  health  area. 
Tlu'se  conferences.  coimciLs  and  commis- 
-sions  due  to  their  ad  hoc  structure  and 
lo.stncted  purview  tiave  had  little  sub- 
stantive impact  on  restructurini;  Fed- 
eral departments  and  ai^encies  or  the  pri- 
vate iiealth  .sector.  To  go  further,  as  a 
ctx>rdinatlnii  and  planning  device,  they 
have  proven  tn^rhaps  monumentally  in- 
tfft^tive  Each  commission  has  been  au- 
thorized to  report  a  particular  segment 
of  ihe  health  .system — say  manpow'er  or 
health  costs;  each  has  made  its  study, 
reported  its  findings,  yet  no  group  or 
council  has  come  forward  with  sulBcient 
status,  authorltv,  or  long-term  .standing 
to  analyze,  interpret  and  forecast  the.se 
findings,  or  to  suggest  alternative  choices 
and  priorities,  and  to  view  the  health 
system  in  it.s  totality  No  uroui'  has  been 
established  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
prevention,  normal  development,  liealth 
care  and  recovery  No  troup  has  yet  come 
forward  to  jirovlde  the  leadership  and 
direction  so  desperately  needed. 

Pn-.r  to  the  enactment  of  titles  XVIII 
.iiid  XIX  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
our  society  had  provided  medical  care  to 
groups  and  segments  of  .society  on  a 
piecemeal,  incremental  fashion  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  spendmg  $1.7 
billion  for  medical  activities  this  year, 
ofTenng  complete  medical  care  to  all 
servicemen  and  nearly  complete  services 
to  their  families.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  spend  over  $1.5  billion  for 
medical  services  to  qualifying  veterans. 
More  than  one-sixth  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
,  lation  is  potentially  eligible  for  hospital 
care  or  medical  treatment  in  Federal 
facilities. 

Medicare,  enacted  in  April  1966.  ex- 
tended health  insurance  for  hospital  and 
ijhysician  services  to  an  estimated  16  6 
million  Americans  65  and  over.  Medi- 
care's companion,  medicaid,  extended 
liealth  care  to  the  poor  and  medically  in- 
digent— an  estimated  8  5  million  people. 
Medicaid  has  spread  quickly  to  43  States 
and  lurisdictions.  It  has  .sought  to  bring 
the  30  million  defined  as  iKxir  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity — about  15 
percent  of  the  population — into  the 
health  system 

In  addition  to  including  our  elderly, 
poor,  and  disadvantaged  into  our  health 
system,  the  President  and  Tongre.ss  have 
pledged  to  provide  a  reasonable  level  of 
medical  care  to  all  people,  regardless  of 
race,  income  or  residence.  Back  in  1964. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  .set 
forth  a  number  of  highly  ambitious  goals 
in  the  health  area. 

It   13   imperative — 

He  said  in  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress — 

that  we  give  first  attention  to  our  oppor- 
tunities— and  uur  obligations — for  advanc- 
ing  the   Nation's   health.   For   the   health   of 


iiur    pooplf    l.s,    Int-RCiipably.    the    f.mndutlon 
for   the   fu&llnient   uf  all  uur  afplratkins. 

In  1966.  Congress  enacted  the  partner- 
ship for  health  legislation  which  de- 
clared that  fulfillment  of  our  national 
purpose  depends  on  promoting  and  as- 
suring the  highest  level  of  health  attain- 
able for  every  person 

These  promises  mean  that  all  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  exi>ect  health  care 
as  one  of  the  basic  rights  of  cltizenshi)i. 
Fxpectations  have  arisen  in  all  segments 
of  .society  that  a  high  standard  of  health 
.services  can  be  provided  to  all  Americans 
regardless  of  race,  income,  or  residence. 
We  recognize  that  we  iKisse.ss  the  capa- 
bility, technology,  resources,  and  general 
affluence  to  accomplish  those  goals. 
Arnold  Toynbee  said: 

Tl'.e  iioth  eeniury  may  be  best  remembered 
lis  the  first  .ige  in  history  in  v^■hlrh  people 
have  thought  it  prictleal  to  make  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization  available  for  the  whole 
human  race. 

We  are  now  more  than  tv^o-thirds  of 
the  way  through  the  century.  'We  are 
fully  aware  that  good  health  care  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  Americans,  if  not 
the  world.  But  the  painful  experience 
thus  far  lias  been  that  the  realization 
of  thla  goal  has  not  emerged  from  our 
Nation's  efforts. 

The.se  commendable  promi.ses.  the 
notable  increase  in  Federal  investment  in 
medicine,  and  the  extension  of  health 
care  to  millioi\s  has  been  far  from  what 
was  intended.  We  sought  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  medical  science  and  tech- 
nology to  millions  without  considering 
fully  the  anachronistic  structure  upon 
which  services  would  be  distributed.  In 
sum.  there  is  no  iKJssible  way  of  defining 
a  third  to  a  half  of  our  population  as 
entitled  to  medical  care  at  Government 
expense  without  a  significant  structural 
change  in  American  medicine.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  we  thought  the  injection 
of  several  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
health  .system  could  radically  transform 
the  medical  situation  of  both  rural  and 
urban  low-iiicome  families.  Bringing 
millions  under  medical  insurance  and 
medical  payment  programs  could  not 
instantaneously  be  transmitted  into  more 
doctor.s.  more  liospitals.  more  nurses. 
more  facilities,  and  overall  better  health 
care  Medical  resources  were  scarce  prior 
to  medicare  and  medicaid:  they  have  be- 
come scarcer  since. 

Last  year,  for  example,  our  Nation's 
91  medical  sciiools  graduated  fewer  than 
8,000  physicians,  far  short  of  our  coun- 
try s  needs.  Expert  medical  observers 
have  estimated  that  our  present  needs 
are  for  a  graduating  class  each  year  of 
16.000  physicians.  We  need  presently  at 
least  50,000  more  doctors.  There  exists 
some  5,000  U.S.  communities  without 
any  physician  and  that  number  is  in- 
creasing, not  decreasing.  It  is  perhaps 
shocking  to  note  that  the  number  of 
medical  school  idaces  has  risen  only 
slightly,  while  the  number  of  applicants 
contuiues  to  increase  We  are  filling  our 
medical  ranks  with  foreign  medical  doc- 
tors, who  are  not  only  desperately  needed 
in  their  own  countries,  but  are  educated 
under  different  systems. 

The  present  supply  and  system  of  med- 
ical care  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace. 
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This  development  portends  to  be  true  In 
the  future.  In  other  words  all  forecasts 
indicate  that  the  present  crisis  in  health 
is  going  to  worsen  before  it  gets  better. 
New  medical  and  dental  schools  have 
been  planned,  but  the  required  leadtime 
for  planning,  construction,  staffing,  and 
graduation  of  an  initial  class,  remains 
nearly  10  years  Even  if  we  radically  in- 
crease the  number  of  iiracticing  physi- 
cians, the  number  of  general  practition- 
ers or  i)iiysicians  in  low-income  areas 
may  not  increase  at  all.  The  drain  of 
physicians  to  suburban  hospitals  and 
clinics  seems  destined  to  continue,  if  not 
increase.  Furthermore,  one  cannot  be 
sanguine  about  increasing  medical  and 
dentistry  school  graduates  when  we  ac- 
knowledge that  about  one-quarter  of 
ihe.se  schools  are  in  serious  financial  diffi- 
culty. There  is  not  enough  new  recruiting 
or  training  of  physicians.  According  to 
one  survey  of  medical  students,  over  one- 
third  came  from  the  upper  3  percent  of 
the  income  bracket  in  the  United  States. 
Urgent  shortages  exist  in  health  per- 
sonnel. We  need  close  to  150.000  more 
nurses  to  meet  our  current  needs  alone — 
another  200.000  by  1975.  Though  the 
number  of  nurses  graduated  under  bac- 
calaureate imrsing  programs  has  doubled 
the  past  6  years,  these  increases  remain 
far  short  of  the  effort  needed.  Internal 
dissension  among  professional  nursing 
associations  has  unquestionably  hindered 
the  increase  in  decree  nursing  programs. 
Given  our  needs,  this  situation  is  un- 
conscionable. Moreover,  we  have  a  reser- 
voir of  an  estimated  600.000  qualified 
nurses  presently  inactive.  We  must  do 
more  to  make  the  nursing  profession  and 
the  incentives  desirable  enough  to  return 
these  women  to  active  .service.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  nurses,  but  also  physical 
and  occupational  therapists  and  other 
ixjsitions  held  by  women. 

We  need  thousands  of  allied  health 
workers  with  various  levels  of  education 
to  staff  our  clinics,  hospitals,  and  pro- 
vide other  health  services.  Health  pres- 
ently constitutes  our  Nation's  third  larg- 
est industi-y  and  will  soon  become  its 
largest.  In  1900.  for  example,  there  was 
one  supportive  health  worker  for  each 
physician.  Today  the  ratio  is  around  13 
to  1,  and  by  1975,  the  ratio  is  expected 
to  be  25  to  1. 

In  -spite  of  the  desparate  need  for 
health  manpower  and  the  fact  that  this 
need  will  increase,  our  educational  and 
training  institutions  have  not  been 
aggressive  enough  in  recruiting  person- 
nel. A  reservoir  of  untapped  manpower 
languishes  in  our  urban  centers  where 
employment  and  training  are  vitally 
needed.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  active 
health  manpower  is  employed  in  our  hos- 
pitals, yet  no  institution  remains  per- 
haps so  negligent  in  the  training  of  the 
personnel  it  uses  than  our  hospitals.  In 
the  major  medical  center  of  this  coiuitry, 
Boston,  I  have  found  our  great  teaching 
centers  have  not  made  joint  efforts  to 
recruit  and  train  allied  health  personnel 
who  they  could  employ  immediately.  Our 
entire  educational  system,  inclusive  of 
vocational  schools,  has  not  been  ade- 
quately receptive  to  directing  and  train- 
ing people  for  assured  employment  in  the 
health  field. 
Not  only  must  we  induce  more  persons 


to  enter  the  health  field,  but  increase 
the  number  of  teachers  and  instructors. 
An  additional  4,000  physicians  are 
needed  immediately  in  our  medical 
schools,  not  to  mention  the  shortage  In 
dental,  nursing  and  allied  health  per- 
sonnel programs.  More  and  larger  grants 
would  assist  in  attracting  part-time  or 
full-time  teachers.  Moreover  we  should 
shift  the  emphasis  from  grants  to  in- 
c-ome  tax  deductions  for  health  ijrofes- 
sionals  who  spend  part  of  their  lime 
without  compensation  in  hospitals,  med- 
ical, nursing  and  other  health  training 
or  service  institution.s.  In  this  way  a 
skilled  professional  who  donated  perhaps 
1  day  a  week  to  a  hospital  or  teach- 
ing institution  for  the  purposes  of  teach- 
ing or  patient  service  would  be  allowed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  de- 
duct the  worth  of  this  time  from  his 
taxable  income.  The  ijrnposed  financing 
mechanism  would  possibly  fill  the  pres- 
ent shortage  in  teaching  in  the  health 
field.  To  the  extent  that  hospitals,  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools  could 
choose  from  those  physicians  and  other 
health  personnel  who  offered  their 
teaching  services,  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing would  be  elevated  as  well. 

Finally,  the  1968  Health  Manpower 
Amendments  represent  a  significant  step 
by  the  Government  to  improve  as  well 
as  expand  health  ijrofcssional  training 
programs.  This  act  builds  upon  five  ex- 
isting programs  with  the  i3urpo.se  of  ex- 
panding health  manix)wer  programs. 
Tlie  passage  of  this  bill  is  an  absolute 
must  by  this  Congress,  even  though  I 
personally  do  not  think  it  goes  far 
enough  in  .seeking  to  close  our  health 
manpower  shortage. 

Manpower  deficiencies,  the  most  im- 
mediate and  critical  need  in  our  health 
system,  is  only  one  facet  of  a  larger, 
more  complex  problem.  We  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  make  better  use  of 
our  more  skilled  jsersonnel  This  in- 
evitable decision  will  force  us  to  reorga- 
nize and  more  efficiently  use  our  exist- 
ing facilities  and  system  of  delivering 
services. 

Our  health  facilities  have  proven  even 
more  inadequate.  Many  of  our  urban  hos- 
pitals and  facilities  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay and  obsolescence — overcrowded,  un- 
derstaffed, and  delivering  inadequate 
services.  The  President  has  commented 
that: 

The  hospitals  thai  service  more  tiian  two- 
thirds  of  our  population  in  r.early  200  metro- 
politan areas  are  obsolete  out  oi  date,  :ind 
desperately  in  need  of  modernization. 

Observers  believe  that  remodeling  our 
hospital  system  would  cost  nearly  S15 
billion.  The  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction and  modernization  legislation 
is  directed  toward  providing  hospital  fa- 
cilities in  rural  areas.  Urban  hospitals. 
especially  major  metropolitan  teaching 
hospitals  have  long  been  discriminated 
against  under  present  Hill-Burton  for- 
mulas. 

We  have  not  created  cheaper  alterna- 
tive health  facilities  to  in-hospital  care. 
Our  entire  medical  system,  inclusive  of 
doctors  and  medical  insurance  plans, 
has  been  oriented  around  expensive  hos- 
pital care  and  services.  It  has  not  been 
the  high  cost  of  drugs  that  have  made 
the  most  dramatic  rise  in  medical  costs, 


but  hospitals.  It  has  been  the  dominant 
trend  of  primary  health  care  of  25  years 
to  draw  closer  and  closer  to  the  hospital 
as  the  center  of  health  services.  The  jus- 
tification for  this,  though  obvious,  must 
be  radically  transformed. 

An  entire  spectrum  of  potential  health 
services   is   available   as  alternatives  to 
hospital  care.  The  shift  in  emphasis  from 
curative  to  jjievenlive  medicine  m  many 
of  our  health  training  institutions  reflect 
the  rethinking  and  ferment  in  our  jires- 
cnt  health  care.  Community  health  cen- 
ters  have   exijanded.   providing    for    ihc 
early  detection  and  prevention  of  dls- 
ea.se.  Medical  educators  and  others  me 
exploring     numerous     alternatives    and 
variations  to  hospital  care,  from  ambula- 
tory clinics  for  single  visits  and  all-day 
diagnostic    evaluation    to    convalescent 
hospiUil  beds  and  wards  with  maximum 
.self-hel)).   Post  ho.spital   lacilities.   from 
an  economic  viewpoint,  such  as  half-way 
houses,  extended  care  facilities,  rehabili- 
tation centers,  nursing  liomes.  and  cus- 
todial care  centers  open  up  a  spectrum  of 
medical  care  facilities  that  can  all  be  pro- 
vided at  a  cost  lower  than  the  hospital 
bed.  Many  health  professionals  indicate 
that  ho.siJitals  as  we  know  them  are  obso- 
lete and  ineffective  in.stitutlons  for  ambu- 
latory cases  and  that  hospitals  of  the 
future  should  be  vastly  different.  Con- 
trasting  data    from   medical   insurance 
lilans.  especially  group  practice,  indicates 
that  insurance  companies  due  to  their  in- 
flexibility in  coverage  and  hospital  bias, 
have  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their 
policyholders  utilizing  costly  in-hospital 
services  than  more  flexible  prepayment 
group  practice  plans. 

We  must  move  away  from  the  "brick 
and  mortar"  concept  of  allocating  funds 
for  health  facilities.  The  formulas  and 
criteria  for  allocating  the  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  annually  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  legislation  fails  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  highly  urbanized  society.  Hill-Burton 
legislation,  a  health  landmark  in  its  day, 
fails  to  provide  funds,  loans,  and  grants 
for  the  spectrum  of  health  facilities  re- 
quired to  insure  delivery  of  sei-vices  to 
those  who  need  them  the  most.  Yet  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials,  major  hospital 
associations,  recognizing  the  inadequacy 
of  this  legislation,  fear  to  move  in  new 
directions  where  change  is  absolutely 
nece.ssary. 

They  are  trapped  in  the  .sea  between 
Scylla  and  Charybidis;  caught  between 
planning  reorganization  under  jiartnev- 
ship  for  health  amendments  and  the 
more  lucrative  funding  of  Hill-Burton. 

We  are  all  too  prone  t.o  play  the  .'-lieil 
game  when  .searching  for  the  cause  of 
rising  health  costs.  Expensive  drugs, 
physicians'  fees,  administrative  and  per- 
sonnel costs  are  .symptomatic  of  the 
larger  problem  found  in  overall  licaltli 
organization  of  facilities  and  .services. 
And  yet  we  blindly  continue  to  feel  the 
elephant  in  the  darkness,  many  finding 
a  leg  or  car.  but  rarely  the  elephant 
itself.  We  have  failed  to  provide  the 
funds,  the  incentives,  the  guidehnes  to 
furnish  the  spectrum  of  health  facilities 
required  to  meet  individual  health  needs. 

Our  hospi'-als  have  been  grossly  abused 
by  those  who  land  them  as  well  as  those 
who  service  them.  The  hospital  has  be- 
come a  means  in  itself,  a  panacea  for  all 
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health  ills,  even  thou»!h  most  health  ob- 
ser\ers  recognize  that  they  .should  be  the 
ends — the  final  alternative — in  providing 
senices  when  others  are  not  germane  to 
Individual  iieed^s.  Our  entire  health  sys- 
tem for  patients  and  health  inanpo*-er 
centers  around  the  hospital,  when  it 
should  be  .situated  as  one.  and  nnly  une. 
o(  the  many  alternative  facilities  avail- 
able for  healtli  .services 

.Moreover,  we  are  confronted  with 
nearly  msutn^rable  barriers  in  servicing 
a  whole  .set?ment  of  rair  population 
namely,  the  poor,  the  Neero.  tlie  rural 
migrant,  the  central  city  dweller,  with 
Kood  health  facilities.  Only  last  year,  the 
Pre.sidenfs  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Poverty  reported  that  for 
some  14  tniilion  rural  Americans  who 
have  been  consigned  to  jxiverty  and  des- 
titution, health  .services  remain  inade- 
quate, deficient,  badly  oreani/ed.  under- 
financed and  rarely  related  to  tlie  needs 
of  the  individual  or  the  family 

As  for  tiie  urban  poor  atuated  within 
view  of  our  major  medical  centers,  they 
have  become  more  and  more  isolated 
from  tile  rnainstreani  of  American  life 
They  have  bt-come  iiiienated  from  the 
major  in.stitution.s  of  American  Iiie.  in- 
accessible, and  not  intended  to  .serve 
them.  The  simple  barriers  of  space  and 
time  have  bect)me  major  mii^'dimcnts  to 
their  accesjj.  InvtstiKalions  into  the 
Watts  riots  revealed  that  the  nearest 
health  lacility  available  to  residents  of 
the  Los  Aii»;eies  uhetto.  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Hospital  .s  outpatient  depart- 
ment, was  a  2-hour  bus  trip  or  a  $10  c»b 
nde  distant^for  a  facility  open  only  dur- 
in*,'  normal  working  hours. 

Add  U)  these  barriers  the  cost  and  con- 
fusion, the  complex  and  contradictorv 
eligibility  :e(|uirements  for  services,  and 
health  care  remauis  indeed  remote  to 
tliese  citi/eiis.  These  barriers  are  com- 
pounded further  by  our  fragmented 
health  system  which  all  too  often  places 
ciuld  care  services  in  one  section  of  the 
city,  aduit  care  somewhere  else,  and 
ambulatory  care  in  another. 

It  .seems  the  mtire  rationale  for  the 
construction  of  our  major  health  care 
systems  has  been  for  tlie  convenience  of 
health  jjersonnel.  major  teachin;^.  and 
training  centers  Inadequate  considera- 
tion has  been  Kiven.  until  recently,  to 
decentralizing  our  health  facilities,  pro- 
vidmg  health  centers  on  a  basis  where 
services  are  needed  and  where  the  ex- 
traordinary pressures  can  be  taken  otf 
major  hospital  units. 

We  are  indeed  a  Nation  of  profouad 
incongruities.  We  are  the  wealthiest, 
must  technologically  advanced  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  yet  we  allow  our 
affluences  to  sustain  a  health  system 
which  finds  14  nations  with  lower  infant 
mortality  rates,  JO  nations  with  higher 
male  life  expectancy.  We  pemut  one- 
fit  th  of  our  children  under  age  17  to  be 
afflicted  with  chrome  ailments  Wc  permit 
infant  mortjuity  rates  within  certain  city 
nhettoes  and  pockets  of  rural  poverty  to 
be  seven  limes  that  in  surroundmg  sub- 
urban areas. 

The  Presidents  National  Advisory 
C.jmmis^ion  on  Civil  Disorders  has  re- 
cently reported  that  .^segregation  aod 
poverty  have  created  in  the  racial  ehetto 
a   destructive   environment   totally    un- 


known to  most  w  Wte  Americans  It  found 
that  the  Nation  u  moving  toward  two 
societies,  one  black.  (»ne  white,  separate 
and  unequal  "  Nowhere  is  UiLs  disparity 
morr  pronounced  than  in  our  health  care 
system.  We  liave  i)ermltted  one  standard 
for  the  predominantly  w  hite  middle  cla.ss, 
the  other  for  the  lower  class,  i)red(jml- 
nantly  urban  Neiiro  Tlie  preixjiulerance 
of  inferior  health  care  for  our  urban 
ghettoes  does  ni>t  .sUjp  with  the  unavail- 
ability of  facilities  and  medical  person- 
nel, but  includes  environmental  deprlva- 
tl.m  as  well  Tlie  Klot  Cumml.ssion  noted 
that  in.>or  health  and  .sanitation  condi- 
tioiLs.  one  facet  of  Uie  poverty  cycle.  le- 
sulted  m  hluher  m<5rtahty  rates,  hlnher 
incidence  of  major  di.seases.  and,  we 
might  add.  more  fuel  Uj  kindle  the  dLs- 
content  found  throughout  the  i.'hetto 

Major  policy  alt*rnatives  face  us  in 
every  aspect  i.if  our  health  care  system 
We  liave  Ujlerated  a  wasteful.  Inefficient 
health  system  to  i>i'ri)etuate  itself,  aided 
and  abett^.'d  by  impotent  government 
leadership.  The  ba»ic  Lssue  before  us  re- 
mains tile  improvement  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  dLstributlon  of  the  fruits  of 
medical  science  and  technology,  the  fi- 
nancing, and  the  maintenance  of  a  cer- 
tain level  of  health  costs.  Our  health 
system  must  be  reorganized.  New  pat- 
lerno  must  be  found  which  require  re- 
examining and  overhauling  established 
practices,  Tlie  recoKi\ition  that  we  can- 
not proceed  as  we  have  in  the  rmst  Is  the 
polht  from  which  we  must  becin, 

Tlie  foiTTier  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  John  Gardner,  re- 
cently stated : 

One  crin  se«  at  ixil  levels  the  groping  at- 
tempt* to  (.reate  .-i  new  system-  ii  system 
tHAt  will  be  leas  wasterul  i>f  resources,  that 
will  profit  t>y  the  .idvantages  i>r  larw-srale 
'•rearu/atlun  and  that  will  give  a  wlrter  mnee 
of  Americans  easy  iiccess  to  the  beneats  of 
our  society 

Our  sole  comfort  resides  In  the  fact 
that  this  new  system  has  not  yet  emerged. 
We  have  time,  though  urgency  dictates 
speed,  to  bemn  extensive  experimentation 
and  innovation  at  all  levels.  Inclusive  of 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Tins  dedication  to  greater  planning 
and  efficient  utilization  of  our  resources 
must  bring  together  all  .segments  of 
society  if  it  is  to  be  successful  Govern- 
ment acting  alone  cannot  succeed  in  this 
task  We  all  accept,  if  not  encourage,  the 
pluralistic  base  of  our  American  health 
system.  We  accept  the  fact  that  many 
functions  in  our  Nation's  total  health 
mhssion  can  best  be  performed,  initiated 
or  directed  by  noni^overnment  institu- 
tions But  we  must  equally  accept  the 
role  Government  plays — its  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  accountability  to 
the  public  in  insuring  that  resources  are 
e<iuitably  distributed  and  health  needs 
met  We  cannot  possibly  meet  our  short- 
term  or  even  long-term  health  goals 
without  the  funds,  the  talent,  the  re- 
sources and  willing  cooperation  of  the 
private  sector. 

Hospitals  and  other  health  facilities, 
for  example,  carmot  be  planned,  fi- 
nanced or  modernized  without  i^nvate 
funds,  without  the  partnership  of  health 
insurance  companies  and  our  major 
lending  institut;ons  New  medical  i>i'r- 
sonnel   cannot   be    trained   and   utilized 


without  the  cooperation  of  medical 
.schools,  teaching  hospitals.  State  licens- 
ing bodies  iuid  professional  medical  as- 
sociations. Health  personnel  cannot  be 
sulxsiantially  increased  without  the  as- 
.sistance  of  uur  educational  systems,  hos- 
pitals, and  nursing  associations.  The 
more  rational  use  of  physicians  and 
hixspitals  cannot  be  forwarded  and  in- 
novation cannot  take  place  without 
greater  incentives  for  efficiency,  plan- 
ning' and  chantie  Basic  structural 
changes  throuehout  the  health  system 
cannot  be  made  without  the  collabora- 
tion of  SUite.  county,  and  city  health 
deparlmmts,  planning  atrcncies  and 
major  teaching  centers.  Finally,  a  new 
system  which  delivers  the  benefits  of 
medical  .science  to  all  our  people  with- 
out cii.scrimination  to  income,  age.  resi- 
dence or  race  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  Federal  Government's  dedi- 
cation and  willingness  to  lead. 

.■\s  a  people  and  a  culture  we  liave 
placed  an  unceasing  faith  in  the  impor- 
tance the  individual  plays  in  our  society. 
If  ue  tue  to  u.se  our  abounding  resources 
to  materialize  this  belief,  we  must  accept 
the  challenge  before  us  If  goals  are  to  be 
attained,  aspirations  fulfilled,  choices 
must  be  made,  priorllics  assigned 

For  all  these  reasons  we  must  act  now 
to  bolster  the  role  of  leadership  in  the 
health  field  that  has  Ix-en  .seemingly 
abandoned  under  our  present  stiTJCture. 
It  i.s  to  this  end  that  I  j^Ripose  the  fol- 
lowing two  bills,  Tliese  proixjsals  repre- 
sent the  first,  and  f)erhaps  the  most  im- 
portant parts,  of  a  series  of  health 
legislation  I  intend  to  introduce  this  ses- 
sion. Tliese  later  proposals,  amendments 
and  additions  {)  existing  laws  are  in- 
tended tj  plug  certain  t;ai)s  in  existing 
health  laws.  They  suggest  major  changes 
in  health  legislation  due  u:>  expire  this 
year 

First.  I  propose  that  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Health  Policies  be 
estabhshed  in  the  White  House  omce 
which  will  have  the  resi)onsibility  of 
setting  goals  for  a  national  health  ix)licy 
for  the  United  States  and  making  i  ecom- 
mendatioivs  f<ir  the  att^iinment  of  such 
goals. 

Second,  as  a  complementary  measure 
to  the  first,  I  !)ro!X>se  a  bill  to  crer(te  a 
National  Health  Council.  I  proix)se  a 
concurrent  le-olutiun  of  both  Houses 
calling'  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Com- 
■mittee  on  Health  Affairs  which  would 
have  the  broad  resjxinsibility  of  evaluat- 
ing and  assessing  the  imiract  of  health 
legislation  passed  durintr  the  past  few 
sessions.  The  joint  committee  should  be 
looked  uix>n  as  an  ad  lioc  unit,  to  be 
established  in  the  second  .session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  and  with  the  provision  to 
report  its  findings  and  :ecommendat.ons 
by  June  30.  1971,  when  it  would  be 
abolished. 

The  National  Health  Council  .md  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  would 
ideally  complement  one  another.  The 
Health  Council  Ix-ated  in  the  While 
House  OtTice  would  iiave  the  vantage 
tx)int  from  which  to  view,  evaluate,  and 
assess  health  activities  throughout  the 
Federal  .system  and  the  private  .sector 
Tl;e  joint  committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  primarily  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  Federal  health  legislation  and 
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funds  ui>on  the  planning,  progi-aming 
and  execution  of  tills  legislation.  The 
Council  and  the  Cimmiltee  would  ap- 
proach the  healih  tiuestioii  from  differ- 
ent persix'ctives,  shaped  by  their  insti- 
tutional role — one.  the  executive,  the 
other,  leuislative.  Together  they  would 
function  t  )  brum  i-reater  coordination, 
lilannini,  and  Ir.uic  .shij)  into  the  health 
lield. 

The  Council  vouUi  be  composed  of 
three  membci.j  aiipomted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  l(K'aled  in  tiie  President's  White 
Hou.se  oifice,  1  his  Council  would  make  an 
initial  2-year  evaluation  of  Government 
iK'iiticipalion  in  medical  care  i.;rograms, 
and  then  present  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  ijublic.  The 
liist  rejxirt  would  include  a  statement  of 
si)ecilic  national  health  goals,  and  oiler 
a  program  for  meclin'.;  these  goals.  After 
this  initial  reixirt.  the  Council  would 
iiiereafter  submit  iin  annual  ieix>i"t  to 
the  President  and  the  Cuniiicas.  This  an- 
nual report  would  measure  the  i)rogress 
made  in  the  year  toward  meeting  the.se 
goals. 

It  would  suggest  new  programs  and 
legislation,  building  on  the  previous 
years  results  and  increased  capabilities. 

rhe  basic  reasons  lor  establishing  a 
National  Health  Council  iollo\\s  from  my 
earlier  dcscriirtion  and  analysis  of  our 
country's  healtli  needs  and  the  challenge 
before  us. 

First,  coordinale  health  activities. 

There  exists  no  .single  department  or 
agency  with  sulHcient  status,  authority, 
or  jurisdiction  to  i)ull  together  the  vari- 
ous health  missions  and  programs  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, A  National  Health  Council  would 
lirovide  the  President  with  a  viable  in- 
stitution for  coordinating  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  health  field.  In  working 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
SccrctaiT  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Council  would  evaluate  existing 
programs,  making  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  for 
greater  coordination  and  consolidation 
where  needed. 

Given  an  independent  status  in  the 
White  House  Office,  the  Council  would  be 
able  to  offset  the  various  pressures  and 
influences  from  established  medical,  hos- 
pital, nursing,  and  other  health  profes- 
.sionals.  It  would  not  be  as  susceptible 
to  becoming  a  captive  agency  within  a 
designated  department  or  agency,  sub- 
jected to  the  fragmented  review  of  con- 
!i:rcssional  committees.  The  President 
would  have  the  benefit  of  its  expertise 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  present  role 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  He 
would  have  an  operational  tool  to  bolster 
not  only  the  role  of  HEW  in  the  health 
field,  but  bring  the  numerous  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  health  field 
into  more  effective  cooperation. 

I  think  the  analogy  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  is  apt.  The  Secretary 
of  tiie  Treasury  is  involved  in  economic 
matters,  but  then  so  are  the  Secretaries 
of  Commecre.  and  Labor  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Council  has 
filled  a  much  needed  planning  and  advi- 
sory gap  in  the  President's  Office  in 
coordinating  information,  providing  up- 
to-date  information  and  projecting 
growth    patterns.    A    National    Health 


Council  would  play  much  the  same  role. 
The  President's  prestige  and  location  of 
the  Council  would  enable  its  members  to 
execute  their  responsibilities  with  speed, 
force,  and  a  strong  sense  of  purpose. 

Secor.d,  set  naruiiial  health  goals. 

Under  my  i-r.iiKisal.  tiie  National 
Health  Count. 1  v. ould  play  a  .substantial 
role  in  settin:'  uoals  for  a  national  health 
policy.  It  would  be  in  a  uosition  to  sur- 
vey llie  Nation's  hcalin  in  its  broadest 
IHrsppctue.  l;iclusive  oi  t  nvironniental 
heaitl'i  c.nriition.s— water,  air.  living 
space.  It  would  have  the  authority  to  con- 
duct studies.  rts;"aich.  and  mvisiisja- 
lions  for  the  purpo.scs  ol  making  recoin- 
mrndalions  t,>  t'ue  Pnsidint  r.nd  to  the 
Congress  on  tlie  costs  and  benefits  of  al- 
ternatives l.)r  i.chir\ing  lhe.se  health 
goals  It  would  study,  inalv/e  and  inter- 
pret information  on  liOaltli  conditions, 
advi.siim  the  President  where  waste  i/nd 
duplication  in  Government  programs  can 
be  avert'xl. 

In  setlin;:  i.cailii  i;c>ab.  ihe  Council 
would  develop  shorl-iant;c  uoals  to  l>e 
met  in  our  immediate  obji  ctives  as  \sell 
as  develop  lon.g-term  inaiih  i  oals  to  be 
achieved  in  the  near  futun  The  Council 
would  rely  on  accurate  information  and 
.studies  to  assess  the  lea.sibility  ot  these 
goals,  adjusting  them  to  major  innova- 
tions in  medical  science,  tlic  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  .st>rvices.  It  v\ould 
be  attuned  to  the  innovation  and  exrx;ri- 
mentation  in  liealth  .seivlcos.  insurance 
plans  and  s.vstems,  on  State  and  urban 
levels  to  ilcleimine  ihiir  application  to 
wider  scale  poi:u'.riti.)ii<^.. 

Third,  assist,  in  !)lan;.ing  and  evalua- 
tion. 

The  Council  would  ultimately  become 
involved  in  the  planning  sector  of  the 
health  field.  It  would  assemble,  collect, 
and  evaluate  studies  related  to  the  Na- 
tion's health,  developing  guidelines  and 
measures  to  assess  progress  in  health. 
Though  the  conceptual  setting  for  com- 
prehensive health  planning  has  beerun 
to  emerge,  the  implementation  of  plans 
remains  in  an  embryonic  state  at  all  cov- 
ernment  levels.  Under  my  proposed  leg- 
islation, the  Council  would  provide  con- 
siderable assistance  to  State  health  de- 
partments or  designated  health  planning 
units  in  assembling  and  providing  con- 
tinual health  information. 

The  Federal  Government  has  become 
inextricably  involved  in  all  areas  of  the 
health  field.  Continual  information  and 
evaluation  are  absolutely  liCccssary  to 
insure  the  maximum  use  and  efficient 
allocation  of  our  valuable  resources.  The 
Council  would  assist  plannini:  units  by 
developing  meaningful  performance 
specifications  against  which  they  will  be 
able  to  measure  programs  and  progress. 

The  Council's  concern  with  coinpre- 
liensive  planning  does  not  suggest  the 
imposition  of  a  Government-sponsored, 
master  health  plan.  Tlie  kind  of  plan- 
ning I  propose  is  far  less  concerned  with 
immediate  targets  and  more  with  the 
general  direction.  Ultimately,  the  Coun- 
cil— as  must  the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent— must  be  attuned  to  the  Nation's 
needs  and  values  as  well  as  the  changing 
aspirations  of  society  that  require  chang- 
ing goals  for  health.  Tlie  Council,  I  would 
hope,  would  bring  a  new  freshness  and 


innovation  into  thinking  about  our  Na- 
tion's health.  Many  myths  must  be  de- 
stroyed; obsolete  practices  and  organi- 
zation done  away  with.  Information 
provided  by  the  Council  will  be  one  of 
Its  most  etlective  and  valuable  contii- 
butions  because  information  in  the  foini 
of  i;)rogress  reports,  studies,  and  evalu- 
ations will  enable  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  government  levels  to  make 
lircisions. 

l-'ourlh,  to  i)ro\KU'  (xecutive  leader- 
ship, 

i^erliajjs  the  most  important  1  unction 
l)erlormcd  by  the  Council  will  be  the  new 
leadership  it  will  provide  t-n  the  national 
level.  The  President  would  have  a  v..l- 
uable  instrument  to  assert  executive  ini- 
tiative and  lorce  in  the  health  fuld,  h.jtn 
in  Government  and  without.  The  Presi- 
dent would  hi.ve  continual  ncce.ss  to  a 
l)rofessionally  cumijctent  group  ol  ex- 
perts, undiluted  by  the  commitment  lo 
particular  pro!.;rams  and  iianicular  m - 
tt'rest  L' roups.  He  would  be  able  to  tain 
ii  mucii  needed  ijcrspeciive  ol  what  direc- 
iten  we  are  headed  in  liiid  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

Massive  inc!;:a,ses  in  health  costs  aii.i 
the  infusion  of  funds  into  health  have 
not  been  accompanied  by  more  satislac- 
tory  health  care,  ijrimanly  due  to  liie 
present  ineffiriencic,>  and  organizational 
structure  ot  services.  Veteran  health  ob- 
servers have  predicted  that  our  existun; 
health  system  is  now  unable  to  ab.soio 
nnv  new  maior  health  letri.slation  wiUi- 
out  fuither  waste  and  possible  duplica- 
tion. Mv  bill  would  call  u;x)n  the  Health 
Council,  aided  l:)y  the  Bureau  of  l;ie 
Budget,  to  serve  as  a  centralizinK  anent 
in  dcvelopinc  iiolicies  and  guidclinrs  lor 
health  prouram  consolidation.  Th's 
would  serve  to  accelei'ate  the  review  of 
iieallh  legislation  with  the  intention  of 
reconimendint  reorganization  wlu  re  co- 
ordination and  consolidation  do  not  :■! 
far  enough. 

In  fulfilling  i!s  many  function.^  us  jjio- 
posed  in  my  bill,  the  Council  would  pro- 
vide the  President  with  '-reater  initia- 
tive and  force  in  ri-qutstinc  conprcs!  ional 
action  in  health.  The  Council  would 
submit  annually  to  the  President  and  t  > 
the  Congress  a  rei^ort  on  its  activities 
together  with  a  statement  which  assesses 
the  condition  of  the  Nation's  health.  This 
report  could  become  a  forceful  document 
for  introducing  major  cliaimes  and  inno- 
vation into  the  health  area. 

Finally,  this  policy  level  Council  is  not 
intended  to  obstioict,  suboidinatc  or  ro- 
jjlace  the  primary  role  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
the  President's  chief  healih  adviser.  The 
Council  would  supplement,  support,  ani 
a.ssist  the  Rec'ctary  in  ttir  '^rfTrmanc" 
iif  his  present  functions.  The  Council 
would  be  a  spokesman  ;  .r  public  policy 
in  the  health  world,  yet  more  concerned 
with  the  direction  and  coordination  of 
policy  than  with  policymaking  itself. 
The  establishment  of  the  Council  is  a, 
reco'-'nition  tb.at  tlie  Nation's  health  sys- 
tem can  no  loneer  ijroceed  in  its  hap- 
hazard, fragmented  and  unplanned 
manner.  The  costs  of  coniinuing  under 
our  present  svstem  and  structure  can 
be  neither  justified  nor  tolerated. 

To  alleviate  the  fears  of  those  who 
feel  that  a  Health  Council  would  usurp 
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the  ix>wers  and  functions  of  the  Health, 
Kdiication  ai\d  Welfare  Secretary,  we 
could  build  Into  my  proposal  a  3- 
year  trial  period  for  the  Cnuncil  At  the 
termination  of  this  period,  the  Connress 
could  evaluate  the  performance  of  the 
Council,  deciding  whether  or  not  it 
.should  be  yiven  permanent  status  It 
.should  be  recognized,  however,  that  such 
a  tempKJral  airanKement  would  «rt-Htly 
handicap  the  Council  from  its  concep- 
tion 

The  Council's  efTectivene.ss.  as  the 
Hudget  Bureau,  the  Council  of  Economic 
.•\ilv;.sers.  the  office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  other  White  House  instru- 
mentalities, dejiends  ultimately  on  how 
.sensitive  the  President  is  to  its  jwten- 
tiaJitles  The  President  has  the  final 
choice  of  what  role  the  Council  will  play 
he  can  accept  reject,  or  ignore  Its  ad- 
vice The  rral  str.^ncth  nf  the  Council 
lie-  in  its  flexibility  and  fluidity  Its  ac- 
ceptance and  utility  will  change  with  ad- 
vi.sers  a.^;  weM  as  administrations 

rnder  my  proposal  I  would  e.xpect  that 
a  National  Health  Council  would  accom- 
plish the  following; 

First.  :t  would  begin  to  establish  great- 
»r  coordination  of  our  health  effort 
through  the  setting  of  health  goals: 

Second,  it  would  assist  the  President  in 
providing  greater  Government  leadership 
throughout  the  health  field; 

Thud.  It  would  provide  a  structure  for 
a  more  effective  health  partnership 
through  plaiiiung,  where  each  member — 
public  and  private — contributes  to  com- 
mon goaLs.  .md 

Fourth,  it  would  play  a  substantial  lole 
in  a.ssuring  the  more  cfTective  and  effl- 
cient  allocation  of  our  resources  in  the 
health  ureas. 

In  sum.  we  have  before  us  a  construc- 
tive, viable  and  necessary  proposal  for  a 
National  Health  Council  Under  my  bill, 
the  Council  would  ^eelt  to  create  a  more 
effective  health  partnership,  where  each 
member— public  and  private— lias  a  role 
and  IS  contributing  to  common  goals 
rather  than  movuig  toward  .separate  ob- 
jectives m  different  directions 

My  proposal  would  earn,-  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Task  Force  on 
Federal  Medical  Service  of  the  Second 
Hoover  Commi.ssion  made  13  years  ago 
In  an  expanded  form  this  propo.sal  would 
put  into  effect  the  .•■ec<immendatlons 
made  1  year  ago  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  its 
National  Conference  on  Medical  Costs 
This  proposal  establishes  what  iieai  ly 
every  single  panel  of  the  National  Advi- 
.sory  Commission  on  Health  Manpower 
advocated  In  its  November  1967  report  to 
the  President    This  report  states: 

To  provide  the  Government  with  continu- 
ing policy  .idvioe.  we  recommend  that  a 
Council  of  Health  Advisers  should  be  estab- 
lished The  Council  would  be  composed  of 
non-Ciovemment  expert*  who  would  serve 
on  n  full-time  basis  for  n  limited  period,  such 
AS  3  years 

This  proposed  Council  has  been  .sup- 
poi  ted  and  recommended  by  many  of  our 
Nation's  leading  health  experts  I  urge 
Its  speedy  consideration 

JOINT    CONCRESSIONAL    CuMMirTEE    ON     HEALTH 

As  a  companion  proposal  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council.  I  have  called  for 


the  creation  of  an  ad  tioc  Joint  Cungies- 
.>ional  Committee  on  Health  Aflairs. 
composed  nf  IJ  Senat^irs  and  12  Repre- 
sentatives Created  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution passed  by  both  Houses,  the  joint 
committee  would  have  the  responsibility 
of  evaluating  all  existing  legislation  re- 
lating to  health 

Tlic  mandate  for  this  committee  would 
be  \ery  broad,  but  Its  iirmcipal  task 
would  be  to  measure  the  effectivene.ss  of 
Ihi.s  legislation  irom  the  viewpoint  of 
Congress  Among  the  major  ixilicy  ques- 
tions I  would  hope  this  committee  would 
consider  are  Would  simplifuatiun  of 
grant-in-aid  programs  make  tin-m  more 
effective''  Is  greater  uniformity  in  grant 
equau-?ation  formulas  needed''  Is  greater 
tlcxiljilitv  needed  in  our  grant  structure? 
Ciin  .ve  move  in  the  direction  of  area- 
wide  grants  with  unearmarked  funds  as 
proposed  in  the  New  Appalachian  Rede- 
velopment Act'  Wliat  incentives  can  be 
offered  to  bring  private  funds,  especially 
insurance  companies,  into  the  construc- 
;  Hon  of  the  wide  spectrum  of  facilities 
needed  to  supplement  hospital  care'' 

Has  health  leguslatlon  been  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  regional.  State,  and  com- 
munity health  programs'  Should  health 
programs  be  brought  together,  for  ex- 
ample, under  the  regional  heart,  cancer, 
and  stroke  amendment,s  — Public  Law 
89-239 — and  iiartnership  tor  health — 
Public  Law  «9-749'  Cun  these  ()lanning 
programs  be  brought  into  consonance 
with  the  health  components  of  social 
security  title  XIX.  OKO  neighborhood 
health  centers  or  even  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital construction?  Can  our  health  man- 
iiower  programs  he  more  effectively  tied 
U^  our  fundmg  of  teaching  centers  and 
teaching  iiospitals'  Should  the  training 
;uid  education  ol  health  personnel  be 
completely  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Other  major  policy  questions  consid- 
ered might  include    What  gaps  in  exist- 
ing legislation  need  to  be  hlled  in  '  What 
effect  has  the  infusion  of  more  Federal 
funds    had    upon    health    activities,    re- 
sources  and    the   provision    of   services? 
Are  there  administrative  changes  needed 
in    our    health    programs,    particularly, 
medicare  and  medicaid ''  Are  there  pro- 
posals  for   reducing   health  costs  which 
can  have  important  and  immediate  im- 
pact' What  structural  changes  might  be 
made    in    the    Executive    'Ahicii    would 
bring   greater  coordination   and   leader- 
ship Into  the  health  field''  Should  vet- 
erans' hospitals  and  facilities  be  brought 
within  the  purview  of  State  planning  un- 
der   the    partnership    !  ir    health*    Are 
there  sufficient  predictions  for  the  future 
of  health  services  wliich  demand  action 
now  to  prepare  for  their  occurrence?  Is 
It  feasible  to  bring  private  insurance  pro- 
grams together  under  Goverrunent  lead- 
ership to  construct  a  national  health  in- 
surance   program ''    Finally,    how   do    we 
relate    environmental    health    problems 
and  needs  to  physical  health  problems 
and  needs'  These  and  many  other  ques- 
tions    should     be     lixiked     at     by     this 
Committee. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  Congress 
has  taken  monimiental  .steps  in  the  last 
decade  to  involve  tiie  Federal  Govem- 
meui  m  virtually  every  aspect  of  health. 
There  is  a  pressing  need,  I  sense,  to  take 
Block  before  my  substantial  new  health 


programs  are  initiated.  This  review  must 
take  place  now  The  joint  committee 
would  serve  this  function.  Viewed  as  an 
ad  hoc  unit,  the  committee  would  be 
established  In  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  with  the  provision  to  re- 
port Its  findings  and  recommendations 
by  June  30.  1971.  when  it  would  be 
abolished 

There  are  several  pre.sslng  re:usons  why 
I  think  Congre.ss  should  act  to  establish 
a  joint  committee  at  this  time: 

First,  ijromote  coordination  and  more 
effective  planning  for  our  health  needs. 
Where  fragmentation  of  health  mis- 
sions characterizes  the  structure  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  Executive,  frag- 
mentation of  oversight  equally  charac- 
terizes the  legislative  branch  Four  Sen- 
ate comniitt<;»es  and  sulx-ommlttees  re- 
view health  legislation  in  the  Upper 
Chamber,  while  at  least  four  review 
health  matters  In  the  lower.  Current 
congressional  concern  over  the  high  cost 
of  health  services  has  stimulated  suffi- 
cient interest  to  cau.se  four  Senate  com- 
mittees— subcommittees  to  plan  hearings 
this  session  The  Subcommltt-ee  on  Exec- 
utive Reo'-ganizatlon  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Labor  and  Wel- 
fare CommltU>e.  and  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
(•ommitt.ee  of  S<>leci  Committee  on  Small 
Busine.ss  Similar  investigations  will  be 
carried  on  by  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House 

Though  the.se  investigations  are  valu- 
able, instrumental  to  future  legislation 
and  stimulating  public  support,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a  joint  committee  composed 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
principal  liealth  committees  of  twth 
Houses  would  make  a  more  substantial 
and  lasting  contribution  m  assessing  the 
health  field  Tlic  stature,  composition, 
and  duration  of  a  joint  committee  would 
give  It  sufficient  visibility  and  recogni- 
tion as  to  make  u,s  recommendations 
and  rejwrt  felt  throughout  government 
and  private  sector. 

Investigations  by  their  very  nature  are 
fragmentary.  If  carried  on  by  several 
committees  in  both  Houses,  they  can 
overlap  and  dilute  one  another's  impact. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  truly  in- 
terested In  further  awakening  the  public 
conscience,  and  providmg  insight  into 
the  social  and  economic  problems  in  the 
health  area,  then  a  joint  committee  as 
emix)died  m  my  proposal  best  serves 
these  needs. 

The  President's  1937  Commission  on 
.•\dministrative  Management  as  well  as 
the  Hoovi'r  Commissions  suggested  that 
a  special  joint  committee  provide  a 
means  v.hereby  Congress  should  Improve 
Its  internal  coordination  to  effectively 
hold  the  Executive  accountable.  Under 
my  proposal,  the  joint  committee  would 
have  sufficient  .scoiie  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  planning  and  coordi- 
nation i)ie.sently  carried  on  within  the 
Executive  to  determine  what  changes — 
if  any  — should  be  made 

Second.  iJiomote  a  more  effective  and 
aggressive  coiijife.ssional  over.sight  of 
the  health  system  by  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  programs. 

If  Congress  is  to  effectively  maintain 
Its  position  vis-a-vis  the  Executive,  it 
must  fuinil  its  function  of  oversight  of 
executive  activities   The  question  which 
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should  be  raised  by  Congress  In  consider- 
ing this  Joint  resolution  is:  "Is  the  ma- 
chinery of  Congress  sufHciently  and  ra- 
tionally organized  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive balance  between  deliberation  and 
dispatch  In  handling  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Issues  of  the  day — health?"  Congress 
has  been  commendable  in  its  willingness 
to  appropriate  more  funds  for  health 
and  pass  health  legislation.  But  Congress 
should  now  be  willing  to  comprehensively 
review  and  evaluate  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  Federal  investment  of  $15  bil- 
lion, the  unprecedented  rise  in  health 
costs.  the  extraordinary  confusion 
throughout  our  health  system  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  bipartisan, 
loint  committee  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Government  and 
health. 

Third,  promote  congressional  review 
of  existing  health  legislation  to  identify 
raps  and  overlaps  of  existing  programs. 

Congress  has  passed  nearly  30  new 
health  measures  in  the  last  3  years  in- 
creasing the  Federal  health  investment 
by  $8  billion.  The  monumental  record  of 
t  he  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  "Health  Con- 
i^rcss,"  enacting  such  landmark  legisla- 
lation  as  Medicare.  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions Act.  Regional.  Heart.  Cancer  and 
Stroke  Act  and  several  other  major  items. 
This  Congress,  as  those  .since,  have 
placed  the  legislative  branch  on  record 
as  fully  committed  to  the  promotion  of 
tile  highest  level  of  health  attainable  for 
all  Americans.  These  programs  have  re- 
quired an  extraordinary  response  from 
health  officials  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  is  time  to  evaluate  these  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  overall  health  objec- 
tives and  goals.  It  is  time  we  find  out 
their  shortcomings  and  numerous  im- 
pediments in  implementation.  It  is  time 
we  begin  to  tie  health  legislation  to- 
gether, relating  smaller  pieces  to  a  larger 
whole;  and  finally,  it  is  lime  we  fill  the 
many  gaps  in  existing  legislation. 

The  joint  committee  would  take  spe- 
cial attention  to  evaluate  health  plan- 
ning as  establi.shed  on  regional.  State 
and  communit.v  basis.  Congress  has  de- 
clared that: 

C"oinprehensive  pluiinuig  fnr  heulth  serv- 
ices, health  manpower  and  liciilth  facilities  is 
essential  at  every  level. 

The  declaration  liiat  planning  must 
exLst  does  not  insure  its  implementation. 
These  planning  efforts  must  be  supported 
further,  obstacles  removed.  If  our  health 
.system  is  to  absorb  major  health  legisla- 
tion, if  it  is  to  absorb  millions  more 
jiatients,  and  if  it  Ls  to  provide  a  higher 
level  of  health  care  to  all  citizens,  then 
Congre.ss  must  take  the  lead  in  seeing 
tiiat  all  Government  units  are  given  the 
resources,  the  authority  and  the  incen- 
tive to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Fourth,  evaluate  future  needs  and  di- 
rections. 

Under  my  proposal  the  joint  commit- 
tee would  be  required  to  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  results  of  its  hear- 
ings, investigations  and  studies  together 
with  any  recommendations  and  conclu- 
sions it  would  have.  It  would  be  the  goal 
of  the  committee  to  suggest  modifica- 
tions in  existing  legislation  as  well  as 


guidelines  along  which  future  health  leg- 
islation may  be  directed.  These  guide- 
lines, I  would  hope,  would  be  sufficiently 
broad  as  not  to  impose  on  the  substan- 
tive powers  of  any  congressional  com- 
mittee, but  comprehensive  enough  to 
serve  as  a  standard  for  relating  le^'isla- 
tion  to  overall  health  goals. 

Furthermore,  it  shall  be  the  resiwnsi- 
bility  of  the  committee  to  consult  and 
cooperate  with  other  coinmltt<'es  of  the 
Congress  which  are  dealing  with  health 
or  health  costs.  These  committees  should 
communicate  \\ith  one  another  as  much 
as  ixissible  to  prevent  ncedle.-s  overlap 
and  duplication  of  effort. 

Under  this  proix)sal  I  w  ould  exiiect  tliat 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Affairs. 
established  along  the  lines  of  my  bill  and 
focusing  on  many  of  the  questions  raised, 
would  accomplish  the  following : 

First,  it  would  evaluate  and  as.se.ss  the 
effectiveness  of  recent  legislation  iii  the 
health  areas  to  determine  its  uiipact  and 
what  the  result  of  increased  funds  and 
coverage  has  been  on  our  health  in-o- 
!-'  :-ams ; 

Second,  it  would  identify  raps  and 
overlaps  in  existing  legislation  and  give 
the  Congress  a  better  idea  of  how  to  re- 
late health  programs  to  overall  health 
goals: 

Third,  it  would  rea.sscrt  congressional 
oversight  and  responsibility  in  tlie  health 
field:  and 

Fourth,  it  would  chart  a  course  for  fu- 
ture congresses  in  the  area  of  health, 
identifying  problems,  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  our  present  .system. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  a  Na- 
tional Health  Council  nor  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Affairs  would  be  a  pan- 
acea for  the  crisis  we  are  undergoing  in 
the  health  field.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
the  creation,  operation  and  support  for 
the  Council  and  committee  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  assisting  the  President, 
the  Congress,  all  government  units,  pub- 
lic and  private  health  institutions,  in 
facing  the  challenge  before  us. 

Operating  jointly,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly bring  more  order  and  direction  to 
the  health  system.  I  am  askin.g  no  more 
than  for  each  branch  of  government  to 
bear  its  share  of  resjwnsibility  and  lead- 
ership. Planning  and  consolidation  of 
health  programs  requires  legislative  ac- 
tion and  executive  responsiveness.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  our  re.sources  may  require  the 
reorganization  of  Federal  agencies,  de- 
partments and  programs.  Reorganiza- 
tion, coordination  and  consolidation  of 
programs  present  various  alternatives  to 
effectuate  change,  innovation,  and  lead- 
ership in  the  Federal  Government's  role 
In  the  Nation's  health.  Greater  aware- 
ness of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  we  confront  in  the  health 
area  .will  lead.  I  believe,  to  greater  recep- 
tiveness  to  innovation,  experimentation 
and  strtictural  change. 

Our  health  system  must  be  structured 
to  meet  this  Nation's  needs,  or  this  Na- 
tion and  its  place  of  world  leadership  will 
suffer.  Nearly  a  century  ago  the  well- 
noted  British  statesman.  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli declared : 

The  health  of  the  people  i.s  rtally  Uie 
foundation  upon  which  rill  their  liappiness 
and  all  their  powers  as  a  stale  depend. 


We  must  take  these  words  to  heart,  for 
the  recognition  and  imderstanding  that 
the  individual  well-being  of  all  our  citi- 
zens is  really  the  source  from  which  our 
action  should  stem.  We,  in  Congress,  have 
an  obligation  to  fulfill.  The  speedy  en- 
actment of  a  National  Health  Coimcil 
and  a  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Affairs 
would  be  a  step  in  discharging  this  obli- 
gation, perhaps  a  small  step,  but  one 
which  may  have  large  footprints  and 
cotisequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
c.)r..sent  to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
I'.KroRn. 

'I'l-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
Icrred:  and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  33311  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Pol- 
iiies  which  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
.-citing  goals  for  a  national  health  policy 
lor  the  United  States  and  making  recom- 
mendations lor  the  attainment  of  such 
goals,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Ma.ssachuseit:-.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title.  u:id  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cor.- 
currcnt  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  relerred:  and.  under  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3331)  and  the  concurrent 
resolution    'S.   Con.   Res.    69 1    were   re- 
lerred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 
S.   3331 

!:<■  ..'  r  ,artid  hji  the  Senate  luid  Ilou^e 
o;  Heprcnilatncs  of  the  Vinted  States  of 
Aincuca  in  Congress  assernblcd,  That  (a) 
tliere  is  herebv  established  in  tiie  Executive 
Oifice  ol  t'lie  President,  u  N.ilional  Advisory 
Council  on  ilealth  Policies  ( liereiiiaf tcr  rc- 
i'  rred  to  a.s  t!ie  "Council")  .  which  shall  con- 
.=-:st  of  three  members  who  shall  be  of  dis- 
'.  .nsuished  conipeicnce  m  llie  field  of  health 
')r  liolds  rtl.iU'd  iliereto.  and  who  iire  not, 
"lher\^'lse  in  tlie  einploy  ol  the  United  States. 
-Members  of  the  Council  thall  be  appointed 
IjV  llie  President-  At  tiie  time  of  appomi- 
irieiit  tiie  Pre.sident  shall  designate  one  mem- 
l><?r  a.s  Chairman  ol  the  Council. 

I  ta )  E.ich  member  of  t!ie  Council  sliall  hold 
office  for  a  t"rm  of  three  years,  except  that 
:iny  mejnber  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  nc- 
rurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
'i?r  whicii  his  predeces-sor  was  appointed 
siiull  bi?  .Topomled  for  the  remainder  of  such 
'.erm,  and  except  tliat  the  terms  ot  ottice 
nf  t!ie  members  tir.st  taking  office  t.'nall  ex- 
pire, lis  designated  by  the  President  at  tiie 
lime  01  appointment,  one  at  t!ie  end  of  the 
first  year,  one  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  second  %fMr. 
.'ind  one  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  alter 
The  dale  of  appointment  A  member  sliall 
not  be  eligi'ole  to  serve  continuously  for 
more   than   two   terms. 

Id  Members  of  the  Coiincil.  while  at- 
•  ending  meetings  or  conferences  tiiereof  or 
uUiarv.-ise  serving  on  business  of  tiie  Council, 
.-liail  be  cniitled  to  receive  c  (mpensaiion 
at  rales  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ct-eding  $100  per  d.iy.  including  iraveliime, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  llieir  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  tliey  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  d.em 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  lur 
persons  m  liie  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

>:EC.  2.  (ai  li  sii.iii  be  tiie  duty  and  func- 
tion of  llie  Coiinci!  to  conduct  studies,  re- 
search, and  investigations  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  goals  for  a  national  health  policy 
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for  the  United  States  and  ot  malting  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
k;ress  of  various  means  whereby  such  policy 
may  be  attained 

ib>  In  carrvlnt?  out  Its  duty  and  function, 
the  Council  shall  - 

(  1  I  conduit  a  cintlnuous  evaluation  of 
policies  and  pros^rams  rflatefl  to  the  Nation's 
health  i  IncludlnL;  poUries  and  proj^ams  re- 
lated to  dlsa,ster  planning)  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  revision  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  such  policies  and  programs. 

i2i  initiate,  studv.  and  develop  measures 
desli»ned  to  assure  the  provision  of  adequate 
manpower  services,  .ind  f>clllties  for  the 
Nation's  health  Including  the  mobilization. 
all<x>atl<in.  and  utilization  of  such  manpower, 
bervlces  and  facilities, 

i3l  evaluate  studies  and  surveys  made  by 
or  concerned  with  Departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  relation  to  the 
Nation's  health  needs  and  re.sources; 

i4»  advise  and  consult  with  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  Un- 
lUidlni?  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget!  on  poll- 
elf's  .ml  programs  concerned  with  henlth 
services,  manpower,  and  facilities;  and 

i5i  upon  ij\f  request  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  inv  inu'ter  concernlntc  the  Na- 
tions liealth,  hubnilt  to  the  President  a  re- 
pi>rt  contj»lnlng  such  information,  data,  or 
recommendations  on  such  matter  n^  the  Pres- 
ident may  Indicate  In  such  reqviest. 

ici  The  Council  shall  submit  annually  to 
the  President  .md  the  Congress  ii  report  of 
Its  activities  totjether  with  a  statement  of  the 
national  health  policies  established  by  it  and 
lis  recommendations  ot  measures  designed 
for  the  attainment  of  f  uch  ijoals. 

Sec  J  The  Hvireau  of  the  Budeet  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Council  In  carrying  out  Its 
responsibilities  and  shall  review  existing  Fed- 
eral health  prograni-s  with  a  •.  lew  to  deter- 
mining to  what  extent  consolidation  of  such 
pro-ams  will  contribute  to  their  crfecttve- 
ue.ss  .Vhenever  such  Bureau  determines  that 
consolidation  of  such  programs  will  contrlb- 
iite  to  their  ettectlveness  It  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Council  spe- 
citic  legislative  prop<->sals  designed  to  eriectu- 
ate  such  consolidation 

Sec  4  The  Council  shall  have  authority  to 
employ  such  prcfessional.  technical,  and 
clerical  staff  aa  may  be  required  t>  carry  out 
Its  duties  .ind  functions 

S.  OcN.  Res.   69 

ResoUfd  by  ihe  Senate  and  Hou^e  o/  Rep- 
restntatnet  of  C>ie  L'nttect  States  ot  America 
in  Congreni  assembled.  That  lai  there  Is 
hereby  created  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Health  .\tfalrs"  (hereinafter  relerred  to 
as  the  Joint  Committee'  i  to  be  composed 
of  twelve  Members  i.if  the  Senate  i  not  more 
thaji  eight  of  whom  shall  be  members  ot 
the  majority  partyi  :o  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  tne  Senate,  .ind  twelve  Members 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives  mot  more 
than  eight  ut  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  HepresentatUes  The 
Joint  Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

ibi  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Comin;ttee  shall  not  aifect  the  powers 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
duties  <if  the  Joint  Committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

Sec  2  lai  The  Joint  Committee  shall  con- 
duct a  lull  .md  complete  study,  investiga- 
tion, and  review  of  all  Federal  legislation 
relating  to  health  .md  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  legislation  Ls  administered  in  the 
execut;ve  braiah  with  a  ".lew  t'j — 

(1)  determining  the  extent  (If  anyi  to 
which  incre.ised  :xnti  improved  health  services 
Will  result  from  the  Infusion  of  additional 
Federal  funds  into  health  programs. 

1 2)  evaluating;  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  granti-in-aid  system  •jf  usslsting  re- 
gional. State,   and   community   health   plan- 


ning and  services,  determining  whether  con- 
5i>lldatton  of  grants  under  such  system  and 
the  simplification  of  the  grant  making  proc- 
ess Is  (leslrable  and  feasible,  and  determin- 
ing whether  greater  uniformity  In  e<iuallza- 
tlon  formulas  for  such  grants  can  be  devel- 
oiied. 

i3l  Identifying,  and  making  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  overcome,  any  gaps  and 
overlaps  In  the  existing  structure  of  Federal 
legislation  relating  to  health,  recommending 
mtxiincatlons  In  existing  legislation,  and  or- 
ganizational and  operational  methods  for 
I  irry.ng  It   out 

i4i  determining  what  changes  i  If  any) 
•hould  be  made,  within  the  executive  branch, 
iti  iirder  further  to  ci>ordlii.tte  and  Improve 
tUe  administration  and  planning  of  Federal 
programs  relating  to  health,  and 

1 3)  determining  the  direction  and  future 
needs  in  health  legislation  Ui  order  t..i  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness,  econoniy.  and  efficiency 
of  admlnlstrati  n  of  Federal  programs  In  the 
liealth  area 

lb)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
Committee  l.i  consult  and  coor>erate  with 
•.itii»r  committees  of  the  Congress  which  are 
cimcerned  with  health  or  the  ciist  of  health 
sorvices  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  such  other  commit- 
tees is  to  il)  means  of  assuring  that  the 
social  imd  economic  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  Federal  health  programs  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  costs  of  such  programs. 
1 2.1  methods  for  reducing  or  standardizing 
tlje  costs  of  health  services,  and  iJ»  alterna- 
tite  methods  of  providing  and  delivering 
health  care  at  reduced  costs. 

Sec.  3  lii  In  carrying  out  Us  duties,  the 
Joint  Committee,  i^r  any  duly  authorized 
btibcommittee  thereof,  i.s  autht^nzcd  to  hold 
vtich  hearings,  to  «it  and  act  at  such  places 
and  times  during  the  sessions.  ri'Cesses.  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Congress,  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  ir  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony. 
ti>  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 
The  Joint  Committee  may  make  such  rules 
respecting  its  organization  and  procedures  as 
it  deems  necessary  Subpenas  mav  be  l.ssued 
over  the  signature  if  the  chairman  or  the 
Joint  Committee  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  or  by  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
may  be  served  by  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  Its  employees  ,ind  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  Joint 
Committee,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  to  be  paid  to  Membersx^ 
of  Congress  or  its  employees,  or  their  actual 
ind  necessary  expenses  provided  an  itemized 
stitement  of  such  expenses  Is  attached  to  the 
voiucher. 

It))  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered 
To  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary and  advisable 

ici  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
which  shall  not  exceed  $1,250,000  through 
June  30.  1971.  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  of  the  Senate  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Joint  Committee,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  or  by  any  member  of  the 
Joinx.  Committee  duly  authorized  by  the 
chairman. 

Sec  4  The  Joint  Committee  shall  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  results  of  its 
studies,  investigations,  and  reviews,  together 
with  .my  conclusions  or  reconvmendatlons 
stemming  therefrom,  the  first  such  report  to 
be  made  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  establishment  o(  the 
Joint  Committee  The  Joint  Committee  shall 
submit  Its  hnal  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  June 
30,    1971.  which  report  shall  contain  a  com- 


prehensive and  detailed  account  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  since  Its 
establishment  together  with  any  and  all  con- 
I  . uslons  and  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  If  the  Senate,  or  tlie  House  of 
Representatives,  or  both,  are  in  recess  or  have 
adjourned,  the  hn.il  refxjrt  shall  be  made  to 
th»  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  or  both,  as  the 
(.use  may  be  Upon  the  submission  of  such 
linal  report,  the  Joint  Committee  shall  cease 
to  exist 


S  3332— INlRODUCnON  OF  BILL  TO 
RESTORE  FULL  TAX  DEDUCTIBIL- 
rrV    TO    CITIZENS    OVER    ti5.    AND 

ihf:ir  supporters,  for  medi- 
cal EXPENSES 

Mr  WILLIAMS  ni  Now  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pri'sidcnt.  I  introduce  tixlay  a  bill  to  re- 
.store  full  tax  deductibility  to  citizens 
over  6.5,  and  their  supporters,  for  medi- 
cal expen.se.s. 

Prior  to  1954  taxpayers  of  any  age 
could  deduct  a  portion  of  their  medical 
ixpenses  from  their  Federal  income  tax 
payments  only  if  that  expense  exceeded 
i  percent  of  their  adjusted  cross  income. 
In  other  words,  if  a  person  had  an  ad- 
justed f-'ross  income  of  $5,000  and  medi- 
cal expen.ses  of  $500.  the  first  $150  of  the 
medical  expense  \\as  liixable  and  S350 
was  deductible. 

In  1954  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was 
amended  to  allow  taxi^ayers  over  65  to 
deduct  all  their  medical  expenses  includ- 
ing the  first  3  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  income  that  uas  previously  tax- 
able. This  chance  m  the  law  f;reatly 
eased  the  heavy  financial  burden  carried 
by  elderly  citizens  with  fixed  incomes, 
who  have  hich  medical  expen.ses. 

When  mtxlicare  was  enacted  in  1965 
the  House  lield  that  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  would  adequately  meet  the 
problem  of  the  heavy  medical  expenses 
incurred  by  the  elderly  and  that  the  1954 
amendment,  allowing  them  full  dtxlucti- 
bility.  was  no  loneer  iiece.ssai-y  'I  he  Sen- 
ate disagreed  but  tlie  House  view  t)re- 
vailed  in  conference  and  the  old  law  was 
restored,  making  dtxluctible  only  ex- 
penses above  3  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Mr.  President,  that  step  wa.s  regres- 
sive and  has  caused  sivere  iiardships  for 
many  elderly  citizens  whose  medicare 
benefits  do  not  cover  all  of  the  lieavy 
medical  costs 

"fhe  Social  Security  Administration 
estimated,  m  testimony  before  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  AKing,  tliat  only  40  percent 
of  the  health  costs  of  the  elderly  are  now- 
covered  by  medicare,  including  tlie  costs 
of  drucs,  dental  expenses,  nursing  home 
care  where  a  patient  is  not  ill  enough  to 
warrant  hospitalization  for  3  days,  and 
hospitalization  beyond  90  days  in  a  spell 
of  illne.ss.  All  tiiese  factors  malie  it  im- 
portant to  re.store  the  full  deductibility 
provisions  for  elderly  citizens. 

In  1966  the  Senate  acted  to  rcstjre  tliis 
full  deductibility,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Investors  Tax  Act.  but  again  waa 
forced  to  iL^cede  in  conference.  Experi- 
ence of  the  iiast  3  years  ha.s  demon- 
strated the  need  for  this  amendment  to 
assLsl  the  elderly.  L'nder  my  bill  much 
needed  assistance  would  be  provided 
those  who  do  pay  Federal  income  taxes 
but  whose  incomes  are  .''till  not  great 
enough  to  free  them  from  all  financial 
worries. 
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Many  younger  taxpayers  who  struggle 
valiantly  to  meet  their  moral  obligations 
to  older  family  members  by  helping  with 
their  medical  expenses  would  be  assisted. 
While  such  younger  taxpayers  have 
enough  income  to  pay  their  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  they  usually  have  heavy  ob- 
ligations to  their  wives  and  children.  It 
thus  becomes  vei-y  diflicult  for  them  to 
I)ay  the  medical  exjjenses  of  older  family 
members.  Under  the  1954  law.  which  I 
si-elc  to  restore,  their  payments  of  the 
medical  costs  of  elderly  family  members 
would  again  become  tax  deductible,  con- 
siderably easing  the  burden  they  now 
bear. 

My  bill  would  oiily  restore  that  provi- 
sion of  the  law  which  the  Senate  has 
already  gone  on  record  as  supporting.  I 
believe  it  was  a  mistake  to  repeal  the  full 
deductibility  of  medical  expenses  for 
medical  costs  of  the  elderly.  The  mistake 
was  due  to  the  thought  that  medicare 
would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  those 
over  65.  But  the  pa.st  several  years  have 
shown  that  this  is  not  so.  as  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  demonstrated. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  favorably  uixin  thi.s  legislation  to  as- 
sist the  elderly  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  33321  t.^  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  restore 
the  full  medical  deduction  for  certain 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  65, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


S.  3338— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OF 
A  COMMEMORATIVE  POSTAGE 
STAMP 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  honoring  the  50th  anni- 
versai-y  of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  United  States. 

In  July  of  1969.  this  group  will  cele- 
brate 50  years  of  service  and  leadership 
in  raising  standards  and  developing  op- 
portunities for  the  career  woman.  It  is 
ceitainly  an  event  of  significance  to 
women  througlicut  our  country,  as  this 
organization  encompasses  women  in  all 
professions,  all  business  and  education 
ficld.s  The  federation,  through  its  foun- 
dation, endeavors  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  all  women,  focusing  attention  on 
the  acliievements  of  women  and  the 
\\  ider  use  of  tlieir  abilities. 

A  commemorative  stamp  honoring  this 
milestone  in  the  development  of  this 
unique  organization  would  be  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  part  played  by 
\vomcn  in  our  Nation's  history  and  in  its 
cultural,  commercial,  professional,  and 
public  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3338)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration    of    the    50th    anniver- 


sary of  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
fererd  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  bc- 
half  of  the  jimior  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin  I ,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  tire  name  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS. 
3220)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  indemnity  i>ayments  to 
honey  producers  for  losses  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  Government- 
approved  insecticides  on  ad.joining  crop- 
lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  name  ol  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  i.Mr.  Scott] 
be  added  to  the  bill  (S.  2966 1  oiTered  by 
Mr.  Lausche,  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of 
questions  required  to  be  answered  under 
penalty  of  law  in  tlie  decennial  censuses 
of  population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Nelson]  ,  1  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  his  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  3265)  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  the 
war  veterans  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  ol 
Indians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  tliat.  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  together  with  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper  J.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  i  Mr  Inouye  I .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  IMr.  J.wits],  the 
Senator  from  Wasliini^ion  i  Mi'.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr. 
McGeeI,  the  Senator  l;om  Minnesota 
IMr.  MondaleI.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  IvIoxtoya  ! ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  I .  liie  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  1  Mi'.  Nelson  I,  tlie  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Prouty]  .  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  I.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  fiom  Alabama  IMr. 
SparkmanJ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Tydings],  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Smathers]  be  added  as  co- 
spKjnsors  of  the  bill  iS.  2911'  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  im- 
prove vocational  rehabilitation  training 
for  service-connected   veterans   by    au- 


thorizing pursuit  of  such  training  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy!.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senators  Bible, 
BuRDicK.  Clark.  Cooper.  Inouye.  Javits, 
Long    of    Missouri,    Magnuson,    McGee, 

MONDALE.         MONTOYA,         MOSS,         NELSON. 

Prouty,  Randolph.  Ribicofe.  Sparkman, 
TvDiNGS.  and  Smathers  be  added  as  co- 
spon.sors  of  the  bill  <S.  2910  i  to  provide 
special  encouragement  to  \eterans  to 
pursue  a  public  service  career  in  deprived 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W'llhout 
ob.icction.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  We.^t  Virginia.  Mr.  Pies- 
ideiit.  on  behalf  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Massachu.setts  IMr.  Kennedy  I  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senators  Bible, 
BuRDiCK.  Cannon.  Clark,  Cooper.  Han- 
sen. Inouye,  Javits,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Magnuson,  McGee,  Mondale,  Montoya, 
Moss,  Nelson,  Prouty.  Randolph,  Ribi- 
coFF,  Smathers.  Sparkman,  and  Tydings 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS. 
29371  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  increase  the  amount  of 
liome  loan  puarantee  entitlement  from 
$7,500  to  S  10.000,  and  for  other  jnu- 
ixises. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^itliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mas.saciiu,setls  IMr.  Kennedy  I.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senators  Mans- 
field. Bavh.  Moss.  Randolph.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  McGee,  Cooper,  Hat- 
field. McGovern.  Javits.  Bible.  Nelson, 
Harris.  Pell.  Kennedy  of  New  Yoik. 
Magnuson.  Muskie.  Inouye.  Smathers. 
ScoTT.  Thurmond.  Hill.  Brewster.  Tal- 
madgf.  Bennett.  Metcalf.  Long  of  Mis- 
.souri.  Jackson.  Tydings.  Haftke.  Percy. 
Ribicoff.  Montoya.  and  Anderson  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion iSJ.  Res.  137 1  to  a.ssist  veterans 
of  tiic  Aimed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where in  obtaining  suitable  employinem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

CRE.'^TION  OF  JOINT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE  TO  BE 
KNOW^N  AS  THE  JOINT  COTIMIT- 
TEE  ON  HEALTH  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssaciiu.s-tts  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  69'  to  create  a  joint  congressional 
comniiitee  to  be  known  as  lire  Joint 
Coinniittee  on  Health  AlTair.";.  wtiich  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

'See  reference  to  tlie  above  concuircnt 
resolution  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  < 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SOCIAL  WELi-ARE 

Mr.  BROOKE  <for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
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souri,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr  Cooper  Mr  Hat- 
FiELn  and  Mr  Perty'  siibmitU'd  a  con- 
current r*'9olutlon  S  Con  lies  70'  es- 
tablLshiiiK  a  Joint  Committee  on  Social 
Wflfarp.  which  wel«;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  l^bor  and  Public  Welfare 

■See  reference  to  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  uhen  submitted  by  Mr. 
Brooke  which  appears  under  a  separata 
heading 


DIRECT  LOANS  1  OR  HOUSINCf  BY 
THE  ADMINISTIiATOR  OF  VETER- 
ANS   AI-FAIRS     AMENDMENT 

\MFNr'MrNr   %•■    ■,  3»> 

Mr  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment. 

intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him.  to  the 
bill  HH  10477'  to  amend  -section  1811 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Admini.strator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  make  direct  loans  for  housinfr 
under  Hich  section  in  certain  urban  areas 
whenever  private  capital  is  not  available- 
for  sach  purpose,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  ox\  the  taWe  and  to  be  prmted 


NOTICE  OF  HEARJNf.  ON  S  3303— 
RIOHT  OF  COL'NSEL  I.N  .\DMIN- 
ISTRATIVE    PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 

on  May  16,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  S.  3303,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  rii,'ht  of  counsel  to  rei,'- 
ustrantoj  appearing,'  before  their  local  se- 
lective service  boards. 

Tlie  hearlnj;  will  beain  at  10  am  in 
room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Offlce 
BaUdlne. 

Gen.  LewLs  B.  Hershey.  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  will  be  the  lead- 
off  witness. 


NOTICE    OF    HEAIilNGS    ON    OM- 
BUDSMAN PILOT  PROJECT  BILL 

Mr  LONG  if  Missouri  Mr  President. 
I'll  .May  ;o.  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Admmistratlve  Practice  and  Procedure 
w  ill  iMjld  a  public  hearuiK  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  t'n  S  ,n23.  a  bill  to  establish  a  2- 
year  pilot  project  of  the  office  of  admin- 
istrative ombudsman. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  and 
Is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the 
US   courthouse. 


N(  iTICE  OF   HEARING 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Piesident,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorcani/ation 
has  rescheduled  the  hearing  on  S  2865 
for  May  1,  1968,  in  room  3302.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  am.  At  that  time 
we  will  hear  from  representatives  of 
General  Motors.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Chrys- 
ler Corp  ,  md  American  Motors. 


NOTICE   OF    rAli.M   i'ROGRAM 
HMAlilNGS 

Mr  EI  .LENDER  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  thai  t!;e  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry next  Wednesday,  April  24.  to  dis- 
cuss extension  of  the  general  faim  pro- 
gram  and   farm   baruainl.^.g   '.et'islatlon. 


SENATOR  BYRD  OF  WF^T  VIRGINIA 
INTFJIVEEWED  ON  "OPINION: 
WASHLNGTON- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pre.i- 
ident,  I  wtus  prtvlleced  on  Sunday. 
.March  31,  to  be  a  uuest  on  Metromedia- 
WTTG  television  projfram  entitled 
■'Opinion  Wa.shinuton."  Durini?  the 
proijram.  I  was  interviewed  by  Mark 
Evans,  the  moderator,  and  Jack  Bell, 
chief  of  the  A.ssociated  Press"  Senate 
staff 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  a  tran.scrl'pt  of  the  program  be 
printed  at  thi.-.  point  in  tlie  Reooro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tnin- 
.-icript  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Retokd.  as  follows 

Opinion     W.^shinoth.n 
I A   Metxaniedla-WnXi   preBentatlon;   execu- 

t;.e     producer,      Mark      Evaiia;      producer. 

y.^ence  Ltiwe.   UirecUjr,  Mllce  tiea^ly) 

Oue«Ls  Seiiiitiir  Robert  Btrd  tJemocrat, 
of  West  Vlrvtlnla.  Jacit  Bell,  chief  of  Senate 
slati  f  %r  Aaiiocl:it*<l  Pti^s 

Interviewed  l>v  Marie  Kvana.  vice  president 
for  public  affairs   Metrumedla.  Ine 

I  Editors  pleiiae  nite  This  transcript  is 
provided  on  lUe  enpresa  condition  ui.it  any 
quotes  or  excerpt*  Irom  ihis  progp.vni  be 
credited  to  MetrometUa's  Opinion:  Wash- 
lnKU)n  ■■  WasblnKtt'n.  U  C  .  papers  should 
:Uso  credit  W"rrO  TV,  channel  5  ) 

Mr  Ev^Ns  Senntnr  Byrd.  does  the  recall  of 
General  Westm'-Teland.  In  yi>ur  opinion,  rep- 
resent a  concession  Xaj  con(?Teaslonal  critics  of 
the  I  nit<»d  States  war  strategy  in  Vietnam? 

Senator  Bt«o  It  does  not  In  the  first 
pliwe.  I  feel  that  Uie  criticism  h;vs  been  not 
of  the  Oeneral  aa  much  as  It  has  been  of  our 
role  and  policies  In  Vietnam 

Mr  Etans  I'm  Marit  Evans  It's  g'xxi  to 
tie  b.tclt  .vfter  my  visit  tn  the  west  exist. 
Welcome  to  Metromedias  Opinlin  Wash- 
ington* Senator  Uot>ert  Byrd.  Ue.mi)crat  of 
West  Virginia,  sits  on  the  Strategic  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee  Were  happy  to  have 
him  with  us.  and  our  guest  reporter  Is  Jack 
Bell,  chief  of  the  Seuat«  stall  for  the  As- 
sociated Press 

Mr  Belx  Senator,  how  d<i  you  analyze  the 
return  of  Oenerai  Abranui  here''  Is  he  going 
to  be  appointed  to  laKe  loer  with  Westmore- 
lihU  3  Job' 

.Senator  Byrd  I  do  not  h.ive  any  such  In- 
tormatlon  I  think,  however,  that  Ills  return 
.wouiU  be  a  normal  thins?  He  haa  been  In  the 
held.  He  h.-vs  served  for  severul  months  now 
under  General  Westmoreland,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Oenerai  Westmoreland  is 
^olug  to  return  as  Uie  Army  chief  of  Stall. 
there  s  going  to  be  a  succocsor.  naturally,  and 
these  are  ludlcallons  that  Cieneral  Abrams 
Would  be  that  successor  I  think  that  all 
things  would  point  U)  him  as  the  natural 
=  accessor 

Mr  BcLi  Wfiat  Jo  you  linow  about  Oen- 
erai .^britxns  .'rom  his  policies  that  have 
iieen  carried  uut  thus  lar  under  Oenerai 
W  es  tm  ore  1  a  nd  ' 

senator  Byro.  I  don't  know  anything  with 
re.spett  t*."  his  policies  per  se 

I  feel  that  any  commander  in  the  field  In 
the  Vietnam  Is  going  to  c.irry  out  the  policies 
that  .ire  outlined  and  enunciated  and  re- 
fiulred  by  the  Department  i.if  Defense  and 
the   i-'onxmaiider-in-Chlef    In   Wivshiugton 

-Mr  Br.ix  Especially  by  the  President,  of 
course 

Senaior  Brao.  Ves. 

Mr  E^v.\NS.  How  much  effect.  Senator,  are 
the  pressures  having  on  the  President  and 
the  general  staff  over  there,  to  get  off  dead 
renter'  It  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  of  people 
Tre  discouraged,  that  when  we  think  we 
have  secured  cerLain  are.is  and  then  all  of 
A  sudden  rind  that  the  unJy  secure  thing 
Is  a  co.iple  of  cities  over  i.'iere 


Senatf>r  Byrd  I've  heard  an  increasing 
amount  of  criticism  on  tlie  part  of  Members 
of  Congress  who.  heretofore,  have  been  con- 
Li'ht  with  supporting  Uie  policy  that  lias 
been  followed  I've  also  heard  a  considerable 
smount  of  criticism  from  back  home,  people 
who  ft-el  that  we  have  been  following  poli- 
cies that  are  not  paying  otT  and  that  we 
ought  to  change  our  strategy.  I  Ihlnlc  this 
is  what  l.s  being  Indicated  by  my  colleagues. 
Mr  EvA.Ns  You  re  on  the  Armed  bervlces 
Committee,  Senator,  how  do  you  feel  about 
If  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  something 
different  than  we  have  been  doing  because 
It  hasn't   really  paid  off,   evidently? 

Senator  Bt«d.  I  have  thought  that  we 
ouBht  to  conduct  a  strategy  which  would  be 
calculated  more  t<i  hurt  the  enemy  and  force 
liim  to  the  c<inference  table,  so  I  haven't  been 
exactly  tatlstled  with  tlie  policy  that  we 
have  been  f<illowliii;  and,  of  course.  In  the 
light  of  the  ret  ..rlenslve.  I  think  many 
Memb<>rs  of  Congress  feel  that  we  haven't 
been  following  the  precise  strategy  that  Is 
going  to  bring  the  enemy  to  the  confer- 
ence table,  and  I  share  this  viewpoint. 

Mr  Bri.i.  Senator  are  y  >u  sort  of  a  super- 
hawk  then?  You  want  to  get  In  and  blaist 
North  Vietnam  off  the  map.  or  Just  what  Is 
your  reaction  to  this  ' 

Senator  Btrd  I  ve  never  attempted  to 
categorize  myself  us  a  hawk  or  as  u  dove. 
I  simply  feel,  however,  that  tlie  course  that 
we  have  been  following  h;is  not  proved  to  be 
entirely  successful  I  feci  we  ought  to  hit 
the  enemy  where  It  hurts 

Mr  Beli.  Haven't  we  been  doing  that  In 
North  Vietnam  ' 

SenaU)r  Btrd  I  think  we  h.ive  been  hurt- 
ing the  enemy.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
doubt  .ibout  that  However.  I  do  feel  that 
we  have  been  following  a  Etratcgy  which 
has  not  been  dedicated  to  hurting  him  hard 
enough  and  fast  enough  For  example.  I  feel 
that  we  should  bomb  the  dikes  In  North 
Vietnam,  and,  thus,  flood  the  rice  bowl. 

Mr  Bell.  I.sn't  that  a  piUcy  of  starva- 
tion  used   against   the   enemy 

Senator  Btrd.  I  would  rather  feed  the 
enemy  than  to  tisiit  1:1m,  and  If  that  hurts 
him  and  will  contribute  to  his  coming  to 
a  negotiating  stance,  then  I  think  we  ought 
to  try  It.  I  also  feel  that  we  oucht  to  do 
something  to  shut  off  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
We  could  do  any  one  of  several  things — we 
Could  possibly  mine  It  from  the  air:  we 
we  could  sink  a  cement-laden  ship  in  the 
channel  that  g'jes  up  Into  the  port;  we  could 
possibly  quarantine  it  ns  -Senator  Russell 
has  recommended  I  JiLst  think  that  we 
ought  to  step  up  our  efforts  and  hope  that 
this  would  bring  the  aUvers;u-v  t.j  the  peace 
table. 

Mr.  Evans  Senator.  I  mentioned  a  bit  apo 
that  I  had  recently  returned  frr>m  a  tnp  up 
and  down  the  entire  west  coa.st  I  don't  tlilnk 
I  have  he.ird  more  criticism  of  anything  than 
our  lack  of  getting  enough  help  from  the 
Asians,  themselves  Have  we  put  all  the  pres- 
sure. In  your  estimation,  that  we  can''  They 
s.iy  that  they  have  political  troubles  at  home. 
and  I  don  t  think  you  could  have  more  po- 
litical troubles  than  Pre.siUent  Johnson  has 
on  this  very  score,  and  I  m  sure  he's  going  to 
be  haunted  by  that  quotation  of  his  that  he 
Wiuits  Asl.ui  bciys  U)  fight  the  Asian  fight  My 
question  simply  Is  Can  we.  or  should  we,  put 
more  pressure  on  them? 

Senator  Byrd  I  think  we  have  put  great 
pressure  on  Uiem. 

Mr  Evans  But  they  haven't  produced  in 
any  siaible  numl>er.  have  they? 

Senator  Byrd  I've  been  very  disappointed 
anU  I  am  sure  t.»iat  the  administration  and 
the  President  hlinseif  have  been  disap- 
p<.ilnted  In  the  .tjslstaiue  that  we  have  had. 
Of  course.  South  Korea  h.is  about  fifty  thou- 
sand men  In  South  Vietnam;  the  Australians 
ha'.e.  I  suppose,  about  eight  thousaxKl:  the 
Tliait  have  about  eight  thousand  or  ten 
thousiind.     the    Filipinos    have    about    tw« 
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thousand;  and  New  Zealand  has  about  two 
thousand. 

Mr.  Evans  Which  are  really  drofw  In  the 
bucket,    with   the   exception   of   Korea? 

Senator  Byrd  That's  right,  so  we  have  five 
countries  here  which  have  assisted  materially 
to  same  degree  with  men  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  have  been  very  disappointed  In  this,  but 
back  to  your  question.  Jack,  I  feel  that  the 
enemy  In  North  Vietnam  would  be  per- 
fectly content  to  see  us  continue  to  bomb 
bridges,  troop  convoys  and  railroads. 

Mr    Bell    That  seems  to  do  no  good. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  It  has  done  some 
pood.  It  must  have  Interrupted  his  Inflltra- 
iion  of  men  and  materiel  Into  the  south. 
It  must  have  cost  him  some  loss  in  man- 
power and  in  terms  ol  time  and  effort,  but  It 
h.usn't  hurt  him  enough. 

Mr  Evans  Senator,  your  party  Is  In  trouble. 
I  think  Us  pretty  well  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Will  President  Johnson  have  to  react  in  Vlet- 
n.un  to  offset  some  of  this,  in  your  estima- 
tion' Has  he  got  to  do  something  dramatic? 
H;u.  he  got  to  do  something  sirate^lc.  other 
ih m  what  he  h.vs  done? 

Senator  Byrd  Well  I  don  t  know  that  he 
iKis  U>  do  s^lmethln^;  dramatic.  As  a  matter 
ol  f.tcl,  I  ihlnk  that  the  b;\sic  motivation 
which  he  niU^t  toUow  vis-u-vis  Vietnam  Is 
this:  what  l.s  best  for  our  own  country  and 
our  men  over  there'  Not  so  much  what  Is  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  next  election.  Now. 
I  think  It's  obvlou.s  that  the  policy  which  we 
are  following  has  not  produced  the  results 
which  we  had  hoped  for.  so  it  may  very  well 
be  that  some  change  in  strategy  is  in  the 
makinf;  I  do  not  know 

Mr  Bell.  Do  \  'u  .suppose  there  will  be 
rliange  m  .stxategy  which  would  lead  to 
greater  peace  efforts  Thus  tar.  the  only  solu- 
tion you've  t;iven  !.■<  to  force  them  to  the 
t.ibie  tor  negcjtiatlons  .Aren't  there  other 
ways  bv  which  we  could  get  negotiations  by 
which  we  might  pit  an  honorable  conclusion 
of  some  kind? 

Senator  Bvun.  I  think  the  President  has 
pursued  every  conceiv.ible  channel  which 
might  lead  t<iw,ird  luvotiatlons.  He  has 
worked  through  diplomatic  channels;  he  has 
worked  through  the  Un!t<?d  Nations;  he  has 
sent  his  own  personal  emissaries  all  over  the 
world;  and  he  h.is  stated  publicly,  repeated- 
ly, that  he  would  be  willing  i  .  go  anywhere, 
anytime  and  sit  d  jwn  ;:nd  talk  with  these 
people  if  they  would  show  that  they  h.id  a 
sincere  interest  in  negotiatm'.;.  I  don't  think 
our  failure  to  reach  negotiations  would  In- 
dicate a  dearth  of  elort  on  our  part.  I  think 
these  etlorls  should  bo  lontmued.  and  we 
should  do  everything  we  possibly  can  But. 
Just  as  it  takes  two  people  to  tango,  it  takes 
two  p.irties  to  su  d(jwn  and  negotiate. 

Mr  Bell  Well,  do  you  think  Senator  Ken- 
nedy l.s  coiit/endlng  in  Ins  campaign  that  we 
should  deal  directly  with  the  Vietcong.  the 
Communists,  r.ither  than  North  Vietnam? 

."-enator  Byrd.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  really 
uiider.st.ind  what  he  is  contending. 

.Mr.  Bell  Tliere  is  some  doubt  as  to  what 
he  actually  has  m  mind,  but  this  has  been 
his  general  pr<jposition-- that  we  have  to  deal 
with  tlie  people  that  we  are  lighting  with. 
Woiild  you  consider,  in  any  way,  t.tking  in 
the  liberation  front  into  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, or  would  you  be  at^ninst  that? 

Senator  Byrd  Well,  I  think  we  have  had 
our  hngers  burned  in  the  past  in  dealing 
with  coalition  governineiUb  to  some  extent. 
We  can  look  back  at  China  and  the  results 
of  tliat  time,  but  I  don't  think  I  would  rule 
out,  for  the  long  run  future,  any  of  these 
things.  It  may  be  that  we  wtU  have  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  111  any  negotiations.  I  am  not  in 
Liny  position  to  say  what  we  might  have  to 
do.  but  I  don't  think  we  should  rule  it  out 
summarily. 

Mr.  Bell  Oetting  Ixick  to  the  p>olitlcal 
aspects  of  this,  yotir  Governor,  Governor 
Smith,  has  come  out  definitely  for  President 


Johnson  for  renomlnatlon.  Now.  I  a.ssume 
you're  In  the  Smith  corner,  are  you  ' 

Sen.ator  Byrd.  I  am  in  nobody's  corner  ex- 
cept my  own. 

Mr.  Bdll.  I  know  you  don't  like  to  Ix' 
pushed  into  corners. 

.Senator  Byrd.  I  h  ive  been  a  supporter  ol 
Mr.  Johnson  since  I  became  a  Member  oi 
the  Senate  in  l!i59.  He  wis  majority  le.ider 
at  that  time  and.  of  course,  he  w.is  being 
talked  about  as  being  a  possible  cmdidale 
for  the  Presidency  jinor  to  I'JCiO.  He  put  me 
on  the  Ai)propriaiions  C.)nimiltec  when  I 
first  went  to  the  Seii.ae,  He  put  nic  in  a  posi- 
tion where  I  could  serve  my  people  in  West 
Vu'!;inia  and  the  N.ition.  .<iid  I  haven't  for- 
"  itten  it  I  was  for  him  :. '  tiiat  time.  I  r.ui 
;iS  a  delegate  for  tiic  convention  in  I'.iGO.  and 
I  ran  as  an  openly  .i.o-.ved  siipp.irW'r  of 
Lyndon  Johnson 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  yai  tliink  lliere  i:.  .i  cUliiiite 
and  real  ch;illeiH;c  in  his  riiionnmaion  i! 
h(>  w.ints  It? 

Senator  Bykd.  I  think  there  is  a  real  chal- 
1-.  nge  to  his  rcnr)!nini.tlnn, 

Mr.  Bei.l.  You  nie;in  you  think  he  may 
h  ive  difficulty  in  Eiettinp  the  nomination  if 
ho  announces  he  w.inis  it ' 

.Senator  Byrd.  I  tliink  he  will  lia\e  d:l- 
liculties.  but  I  don't  think  the  difficulties 
w  II  be  so  great  th:u  lio  c.m't  overcome  them. 

Mr.  KlvANs.  .Senator.  West  Vi'-mnla  l.s  Im- 
portant In  the  Kennedv  history.  I'  sort  of 
broke  the  back  ot  his  ojiposiuon  In  his  bid 
I  r  the  noininaiioii.  liiat  l.s  J.i'k  Kennedy. 
How  does  Roljeri  Kennedy  s'  ick  up  in  your 
estimation  m  a  cf>iilroiit  ;iti.  n  v.nii  Ivndon 
JohiKsi-^n  ' 

Senator  Byrd.  In  We:  t  Vinjinia? 

Mr.  EvA.MS.  Yes, 

.Senator  Byrd.  Ol  cour.se.  Bobby  has  a  p.irt 
of  the  old  liilrastructure  left  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. There  i.s  some  .strength  m  'West  Vir- 
ginia which  w.us  behind  his  brother.  J.ick.  and 
of  which  he  will  be  the  benenciary. 

Mr.  EvAN.s,  A.s  lI  today,  how  would  you 
place  them? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  that  Lyndon  John- 
son will  be  the  stronger  man  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  think  that  Bobby  will  get  some  dele- 
gates there.  There  are  already  some  individ- 
uals who  are  running  for  delegate  who  have 
aiinounced  that  they  will  probably  lean  to- 
ward Bobby  Kennedy,  I  am  not  a  candidate 
for  delegate  in  West  Virginia,  and  I  don  t 
intend  to  become  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy, but.  following  the  convention.  I  expect 
Mr.  Johnson  to  get  the  iiomlnation  although 
I've  disagreed  with  him  on  many  things  I 
still  think  he'll  get  the  i:oniiii;ai'.in  and  I'll 
support  him 

Mr.  Bell.  Senator.  I  v.  am  to  a;  k  you  a 
slightly  personal  queslii>n-  Some  o:  your  col- 
leagiies  liave  told  me  liiat  when  a  birthday 
arrives,  along  with  it  comes  a  four-line  poem 
from  you,  in  commemoration  of  this.  Are  all 
these  the  same?  I'm  curious  about  this.  Do 
you  make  up  these  poems  to  fit  each  name,  or 
what? 

Senator  Byrd  No.  J.ick.  I  ni  not  a  poet  Ive 
been  a  lover  of  poetry  over  the  years,  and, 
since  I  came  to  the  .Senate.  I  have  made  It  a 
practice  to  write  a  letter  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  birthday  of  any  of  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  congr.itulatmg  tliem 
and  wishing  them  well 

Mr.  Bell,  Well.  Senator,  what  .ire  you  con- 
paigning  for'^ 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  a  Member  ol  the  Sen- 
ate should  always  cunpaign  because  he's  al- 
ways going  to  be  asking  lor  something  sixjner 
or  later.  He's  going  \x>  want  some  assistance 
for  his  State.  Often.  I  want  additional  appro- 
pi  iations  for  mine,  and  I  don't  tliink  it  hurts 
anything  to  remember  your  colleagues  when 
you  can,  and  Ui  serve  and  help  them  in  every 
way  possible.  These  things  always  come  back. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  are  the  most  faithful  of 
Senator  Mansfield's  deputy  leaders.  You're 
always  there,  and  Senator  Mansfield  has  told 
me  that  this  is  a  great  relief  to  him  in  a 
great  many   ways.   I   know   you're   naturally 


iiiUuElrious  because  I  h.ive  wuched  \ou  in 
operation,  but  do  you  have  something  like 
the  majority  leadership  in  mind  eventually? 
I.--  that  sort  of  a  dream? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  there  Is  a  biblical 
passage  which  goes  like  this:  '  .sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof," 

Mr.  Bell.  Now.  you  don't  c  .ii^ider  leader- 
ship an  evil,  do  yon.' 

Senator  Byrd  In  some  ways.  I  do  1  think 
It  was  Hobert  E  Lee  who  indicated  that  duty 
WIS  the  most  sublime  word  in  tlic  English 
language. 

Mr.  Bi:i-L.  I  ciidn'l  know  ih:-.i  ,ui>iiody  m 
West  Virginia  quoted  Robert  E    Lee. 

Senator  Byrd  oh.  yes  Lots  of  West  Vr- 
ginlans  admire  Robert  E.  Lee, 

Mr  Ev^NS  U  c.iuld  you  like  t<J  be  majoniy 
I'.acier.  .Senator? 

S"nator  Byrd.  I  w.uil  to  hiiisii  wii.il  I  v  is 
about  to  say.  I've  alw.iys  considered  lo..t 
"duty"  was  about  the  most  important  word 
ill  liie  English  l.mguage.  and  inasmuch  as  J 
li.tve  been  elected  .secretary  by  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues.  I  have  lelt  it  niy  duty  to  do 
my  best  for  them  and  to  always  be  on  the 
floor,  if  I  could  be,  to  serve  my  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip  and  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  oi  the  house,  lor  that 
ni.itter. 

-Mr.  Ev.'i.%s.  You've  t  ikeri  an  active  lean  o;i 
the  Crime  Commis,sion  report.  Senator  What 
IS  your  reaction  to  the  crime  report? 

S"nator  Byrd.  Well,  I  think  a  lias  some 
f,ood  recommendations  m  it.  At  the  .same 
time.  I  think  u  is  a  one-sided  report  I  ha\e 
described  it  a.s  a  good  one-sided  exercise  in 
.•-uiK'rliciahty,  Now,  why  do  I  say  this''  I  s;iy 
this  because  it  seems  to  indict  a  whole  r,ne. 
and  Edmund  Burke  once  said  tliat  he  did 
not  know  the  method  oi  drawing  uj)  an  in- 
dictment against  a  whole  people,  and  the 
Crime  Commission  report  iiidicts  the  while 
race.  In  other  words,  it  Indicates  that  t'le 
lundumenlal  cause  of  the  riots  which  have 
I'ccurred  in  the  past  summer  f>r  two  iiave 
been  Hie  attitudes  and  actions  ol  white 
Americans  toward  black  Americans.  Now.  I 
admit,  as  we  all  must  admit,  that  prejudice 
lias  existed  among  white  people  It  has 
existed  among  all  peoples.  I  think  this  has 
been  true  since  the  lime  the  human  r.ice 
began  vi  walk  tlie  earth.  However,  there  are 
also  individuals  who  are  black  who  are  jireju- 
diced.  and  I  think  tliat  the  report  (r  erdo"-, 
and  overemphasizes  the  responsibility  if 
white  people  without  placing  an  e(|ual  re- 
.sponsibllily  upon  niember.s  ol  tlie  Negro  com- 
munity. So,  111  this  respect.  I  think  it  l.s  a 
one-sided  report.  I  also  think  it  tends  to 
lay  too  much  of  the  blame  upon  that 
perennial  whipping-boy,  the  policeiiton.  and. 
at  the  same  time,  does  not  enunciate  tlie 
responsibilities  which  siiould  be  shared  bv 
tlic  people  111  the  Negro  community. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  that  connection,  you  have 
been  very  active  in  District  of  Columbia  al- 
talrs.  What  i.'-  your  reaction  to  this  proposed 
march  on  Washington  that  Dr.  .Mariiii 
Lu;her  King  is  organizing,  and  v.hat  can  it 
acromplish  from  your  view? 

Senator  Byrd,  I  don't  Hunk  u  can  accom- 
plish anything  good.  It  will  (^nly  serve  to 
exacerbate  tensions  and  race  liatreds.  I  hope 
that  it  won't  nipterialize.  It  has  been  delayed, 
I  tluiik,  now  for  the  t.'urd  or  lounh  iimc  — 
jusl  postponed  again.  Thus  far.  the  people 
in  the  Federal  Government  who  must  make 
plaiis  in  anticipation  of  such  a  march  or 
demonstration  have  been  unable  lo  learn  the 
characterl.stics  or  the  nature  of  the  demon- 
.stration  when  it  does  come,  have  been  un- 
able to  learn  the  lime  it  will  occur,  or  the 
number  of  people  who  will  participate.  So, 
apparently,  it  Is  a  very  vaguely,  nebulously 
planned  demonstration.  I  hope  that  it  wont 
materialize.  It  wont  do  anybody  any  good, 
iiiid  It  can  only  do  a  lot  of  harm. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  don't  think  it  will  affect 
Congress  in  any  way  in  the  p.tssage  of  legis- 
lation  to  do  something  about  the  pheitoes 
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or  to  provide  (or  ftddltlcuuil  bousing,  or  any- 
thing of  ihla  sort'' 

Senator  Btro  I  think  It  mJ^ht  create  an 
jidverse  reaction  among  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  It  win  among  the  peoples  '^f  ihe 
country  Liet  me  pursue  that  a  little  farther 
I  think  pe<'ple  of  .\mertfa  should  ander- 
.st.ind  that  tne  Fedeml  Oovernment  is  appro- 
fir;  iting  .i(>)iit  mentv-seven  bllll'jii  cloUarB 
in  rl'ic.il  year  l!>69  if  ihe  C'jmniltt<»e»  do 
appropriate  the  full  budget  re^iuest  I"»enty- 
Kfven  and  seven-tenths  billion  UnUars  to  help 
the  pix)r  in  this  country  Now.  when  Mr 
Elsenhower  went  out  of  office  in  ltf60,  the 
total  outlay  for  ih«  poor  was  about  nine  and 
a  tuilf  billion  dollars  When  Mr  Kennedy 
via-T  .\sa.\8alnated  in  lasa.  the  total  out- 
lay for  the  poor  was  about  twelve  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  Last  vear  and  I  m  taHUng 
ab<iut  ftscsil  year  1968.  that  s  the  year  In 
which  we  are  now  operating,  the  total  out- 
lay for  tne  poor  in  health  programs  in  man- 
power training  prcgrants,  in  public  ai>slst- 
ance  proKrama  stjcial  security,  etc  .  amounted 
U)  about  twenty-Tour  blllic>n  dollars  And  fis- 
cal year  1 S69.  .is  I  say.  »-lll  be  twenty-.seven 
and  sewn-t*-««t»«  billion  dollars  Now.  that 
Ls  a  lot  of  miiaey.  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
militants  ou  the  college  campuses  and  In 
the  Negro  movement  and  in  the  political 
ar  .>a  are  playing  upon  pe<jples'  emotlona 
wi  hout  preseriUng  the  facts  Here  is  a  Oov- 
ernment that  13  doang  more  than  what  has 
ever  been  done  for  the  poor  in  this  country 
Mr.  Bell.  Why  doesn't  this  show  up  in 
the  ghettoe"?  Why  isn't  there  new  hou'iing'' 
Why  aren't  there  more  jobs''  What's  happen- 
ing to  this  money? 

.Senator  Byrd  Well.  It  does  manifest  It- 
self It  manifests  itself  In  better  educational 
programs  We  have  seen  manpower  training 
programs  work  The  so-called  poverty  level 
has  been  reduced  In  numbers  I  think  that 
there  are  six  or  seven  rotlUon  fewer  people 
who  are  living  In  the  so-called  "poor  cate- 
gory", than  was  the  case  not  too  long  ago 
So,  It  has  helped  \ri<X.  of  course,  we  all  know 
the  Importance  of  social  securltv 

Mx  Ev.\Ns  Let  me  luX  you  this  question, 
a  phllosopnical  question  In  content  You 
come  from  .i  ;.icor  State,  comparatively 
speiilciug.  I  think  that  is  a  well-known  fact 
■^'ou're  certainly  not  a  man  of  wealth  con- 
trasted with  the  awn  of  wealth  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  yet  you  frequeti'-ly  criticlie  the  pov- 
erty program  and  these  ctlurts  to  aid  the 
poor.  Can  you  give  u^  your  thltxklng  on 
"why  "^ 

Sen.itor  Byed  Well.  I  ^ew  up  la  poor  slk- 
roundin^s  ;knd  my  people  before  me  were 
(xjor  t>eople,  so  I  think  I  know  jus:  about  as 
much  about  poverty  as  any  man  who  hae 
ever  served  in  the  United  states  Senate,  or 
who  has  ever  walked  the  streets  or  country- 
side of  America  I'm  lor  helping  the  poor  but. 
all  too  often,  uur  poverty  programs  have  been 
poorly  .idmiiiiotereU  They  have  proved  to  iie 
wasteful.  They  nave  not  really  ijotien  down 
to  the  grassroots  and  heiped  the  individual 
for  which  they  were  intended.  The  poor 
haven  t  really  benefited.  All  too  often,  the 
persons  who  haie  benefited  have  been  per- 
sons who  ha-,  e  not  needed  help,  .ind  then. 
In  many  instances,  these  programs  have  been 
administered  by  people  who  are  misguided 
In  their  motivations  and,  as  a  result,  tney 
have  helped  to  stir  up  trouble  and  foment 
unrest  In  the  commuuities  I  get  many  let- 
ters from  my  constituents  who  complain 
about  some  uf  the  "VISTA  "  workers  who 
come  to  West  Virginia  from  other  States. 
who  don  t  know  anything  about  West  Vir- 
ginia, or  W^est  Virginia  problems,  or  West 
Virginians,  but  who  catise  trouble  and  un- 
rest and  reaily  create  a  problem.  This  Is 
wliat  I  liave  against  t^e  program,  and  I  thlnJc 
we  re  wasting  money  in  this  program,  im  all 
for  it  If  It  Would  do  ttie  Job  for  which  It  was 
originally   intended. 

Mr.  Beix.  Put  that  money  into  administra- 
tion, vou  mean. 


Senator  Bteo  Yes  .i:u!  .f  .air'tv  there 
are  reruun  .aspects  uf  the  program  tliat  are 
good 

Mr  Ev«Ns  .Are  you  thinking  of  It  as  t>elng 
crrscted.  <x  are  we  suil  pouring  bad 
money 

Senator  Btui.  I  think  bad  money  U  still 
going  after  good  Ui  some  areas. 


I  ORDKK  I  •V   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.s  there 
further  rnornlnt;  bu.sincs.s'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
sujTKe&t    the    ubsirice   of    a   riuoruni 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  M.^NSFIFXD  Mr  Presidtnt.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  constnit  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum   call    be   rescinded 

The  PRPSIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  i-  -n  t  rflrred 


:  DIPI  '  >M.^TIC  Sprm.EMENT  IN  VIET- 
I       NAM      MUST      HE      SOUGHT      .\ND 
ACIIIE'V'ED 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President. 
President  Johnson  has  leached  the  in- 
evitable, but  loiiK  delayi-fl.  conclusion 
that  he  should  halt  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  .seek  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment of  our  unwinnable  war  In  Vietnam. 
He  should  have  known  that  the  ordinary 
jieople  throughout  South  Vietnam  have 
I  for  years  been  disheartened  over  the 
fact  the  Saigon  rot'imc  uas  corrupt,  and 
^lad  failed  to  accomplish  any  land  re- 
form whatever  and  that  the  South  Vlct- 
nanuse  .-Xriny  had  no  stmnach  nor  heart 
for  combat  TIils  was  ividfut  through- 
out 1967  when  the  South  Vietname.se 
Army  was  always  on  the  defensive  and 
even  our  83.000  marines  duruu;  recent 
months  were  on  the  defensive  desperate- 
ly holdinc  on  to  outposts  such  as  Con- 
thlen  and  Khesanh 

The  Vjptconi:,  or  forces  of  the  National 
iLiberation  F'ront,  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese though  outnumbered  by  the 
"South  Vietnamese  'riendly  forces,  so- 
called,  believe  they  ;ire  fii^htintj  for  a 
jcause  On  every  front  and  on  practically 
all  occasions  they  liave  outfoueht.  out- 
generaled and  outwitted  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  and.  in  fact,  our  own  tren- 
erals.  They  consider  us  Americans  as  ae- 
gressors  the  same  as  the  French  who 
fou^'ht  to  restore  their  Indochinese  co- 
lor.ial  empire  The  truth  Ls  the  nationalist 
Communi.st  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam '^ome  years  back  installed  and  en- 
forced an  effective  land  reform  i)rot,'ram 
seizing  huge  areas  from  absentee  land- 
lords and  distributed  this  m  small  i)lot5 
to  Villagers  and  farmers  who  had  in  the 
t>ast  really  been  slaves  to  the  mandarin 
class  of  landlords. 

The  SaiRon  retjime  of  Thleu  and  Ky. 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  little  or  no 
concern  for  the  hundreds  of  thousancLs 
of  civilians — mostly  women  and  cliil- 
drer.^'Aho  have  been  wounded  and 
maimed  by  our  bombing  strikes.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  maintaining 
themselves  In  powTr  than  in  helping  their 
own  jieople  who  have  become  victims  of 
the  war  They  treat  the  ina-ss  of  the  Viet- 
iiaQie^e  Lii  the  countr>'side  in  the  sauie 


manner    as    the    French    and   Japanese 
colonial  masters  who  preceded  them. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  arable 
land  a«iulre<!  t>y  the  various  Salcon  gcv- 
eniments  since  1954  for  distribution  to 
the  i>easants  ha.'s  actually  been  distrlb- 
ute<1  At  the  same  time  the  National  Lib- 
eration Frxint.  or  Vietcong,  have  report- 
edly distributed  some  five  times  Uie 
runount  of  land  distributed  by  the  Sawon 
resime  In  area.s  under  control  of  the 
SaiKon  military  lepime.  the  old  feudal 
."^•stem  of  absentee  landlords  still  pre- 
Viuls  Top-level  talk  of  winning  the  ■po- 
litical" war  by  .social  reform  and  rev- 
olutionary development  remains  empty 
yerbiatre  Wherever  UJS.  ti'ooj*,  or 
friendly,  .so-called.  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  e.stabllsh  ".secunty"  In  the  vil- 
lapes.  the  landlords  return  to  collect 
back  rents  and  reunpose  a  feudal  system 
on  tlie  ^H;a.santry. 

An  American  official  following  a  Uior- 
ough  sui"vey  averted  that  unfortunate- 
ly the  US  ;)olio-  In  Vietnam  Is  creating 
more  Vletcong  than  we  are  destroying. 
This  man.  .Xrthur  Z  Gardiner,  who 
ser\ed  for  4  years  as  director  of  the  U.S. 
foremn  aid  program  in  Soutli  Vietnam, 
made  his  views  knowTi  t>efore  President 
Johii-son  declared  a  halt  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  indicated  willing- 
ness to  .settle  for  less  than  ultimate  com- 
plete militarj-  vicion--.  which  probably 
he  finally  aclcnow  ledgcd  to  himself 
would  uike  us  through  many  years  of 
conllict  to  accomplish  and  might  ulti- 
maUfly  lead  us  to  the  tragedy  of  world 
war  III  Mr.  Gardiner  stated: 

We  .AmerlcaiLS  are  going  dov^^l  a  course 
tlvat  lias  no  ending  what.soever.  t'nless  we 
do  something  different,  we  are  going  to  be 
liopelessly  bi^gged  down  In  a  major  war  in 
.\sla  which  our  military  leaders  have  said 
we  should  avoid  at  all  coets. 

He  denounced  the  fact  that  we  arc 
allied  with  and  seem  to  •  deix>nd  on  lead- 
ership of  an  urLstable.  little-resix^ted 
military  clique  elected  by  a  small  minor- 
ity vote  "  It  was  evident  to  liira,  as  it  is 
evident  to  other  Llioughtful  .Americans, 
that  the  presence  of  more  than  a  half 
million  Americans  fif  our  .Armed  Forces 
plus  100  000  or  more  American  civilian 
officials,  including  CIA.  AID.  and  other 
.ilphabctical  auencies  has  resulted  in  bit- 
terness of  Vietnamese  officials,  many  of 
whom  have  been  displaced  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials. advLsers.  and  military  leaders.  He 
speaks  out  In  recoi:niiion  of  the  fact  that 
our  involvement  m  a  civil  war  In  Vietnam 
LS  iirobably  unwinnable  and  has  resulted 
In  a  stalemate  .Also.  US.  military  tactics 
with  our  napalm  bombing,  our  deva.sta- 
tion  of  the  counti-jside,  the  killing  of 
many  tliou-sands  of  Vietnamese,  the  de- 
struction of  the  couiiii->'s  economy  and 
uprootiiii:  of  approximately  2  million 
men.  women,  and  children  from  their 
humble  homes  in  villages,  h.amlets.  and 
In  the  count n,'.  and  the  shrines  and 
graves  r>i  their  aiice.'^tors.  i-.ave  embit- 
tered millions  of  ordinary  South  Viet- 
namese men  and  women  against  us.  This 
Ls  evident  also  by  the  fact  that  about  80 
pereent  of  the  Vieicong  fighting  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  were  bom  and  reared  In 
the  delta  which  Is  south  and  west  of 
Saigon. 

Tlie  fmal  solution  offered  by  Arthur 
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Z.  Gardiner  Is  simple.  He  stated  our  Gov- 
eiTiment  must  try  for  a  diplomatic  set- 
tlement and  then  pull  our  armed  forces 
out  of  Vietnam.  Let  us  hope  that  his 
sound  advice  will  be  heeded  by  admin- 
istration leaders. 


REVIEW  OF  PROCURF.MENT  OF 
LUNAR  MODULE  RADARS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  although 
It  is  axiomatic  in  contracting  circles  that 
the  u.se,  whenever  possible,  of  open  and 
free  competition  among  qualified  vendors 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  attaining 
economies  in  procurement,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  concerned  that  there  ap- 
iwars  to  be  a  trend  among  Government 
agencies  to  bypass  this  well-established 
practice,  generally  on  the  excuse  that 
expediency  is  required. 

Today  I  received  a  reixjit  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  its  review, 
undertaken  at  my  request,  of  the  source 
selection  and  award  of  a  major  subcon- 
tract by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  its  prime 
contractor,  Grumman  Aircraft  Engi- 
neering Corp.,  of  Bethpage,  N.Y. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  report,  B-158390, 
dated  April  17,  1968,  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  I  commend  its  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues because  I  believe  that  the  facts 
contained  in  tliis  report  clearly  illustrate 
how  restricted  competition  in  contract- 
ing can  be  detrimental  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Interests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Grumman  subcontract  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  the  landing  and  rendezvous 
radar  equipment  for  the  Apollo  Limar 
ModiLle.  The  Apollo  siracecraft  is  com- 
posed of  tliree  major  sections,  one  of 
which  is  the  lunar  module — LM — which 
is  the  two-man  vehicle  designed  to  land 
on  the  moon  and  to  subsequently  take 
off  from  the  moon  and  rendezvous  with 
the  command  module.  The  Gnmiman 
Corp.,  Ls  NASA's  prime  contractor  on 
the  LM  project.  I  six>cifically  chose  to 
have  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
view the  LM  landing  and  rendezvous 
radar  contiact  because  the  estimated 
costs  for  these  comjxDnents  have  sky- 
rocketed since  the  contract  award. 

In  essence,  the  GAO  reports  that  there 
was  not  a  valid  basis  for  NASA  having 
permitted  Grumman  to  subcontract  with 
RCA  for  the  rendezvous  and  landing 
radars  without  first  requiring  open  and 
free  competition  among  qualified  ven- 
dors. The  subcontract  for  the  LM  radars, 
which  was  awarded  on  a  cost-plus-fixed- 
fee  basis  in  November  1963,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $23.4  million,  has  now  in- 
creased to  about  $112  million;  an  in- 
crease of  almost  five  times  the  initial 
estimate.  A  similar  pattern  of  cost  in- 
creases has  occurred  for  the  entire  LM 
project  which  is  now  estimated  to  cost 
about  $1.8  billion — an  increase  of  about 
$300  million  from  initial  estimates. 

Among  the  facts  rejxirted  by  GAO  in 
support  of  Its  conclusion  on  review  of 
the  radar  subcontract  are: 


First.  The  choice  of  RCA  as  the  sub- 
contractor for  the  LM  radars  was  de- 
termined solely  by  a  group  of  employees 
from  Gnmiman  and  RCA  before  the  re- 
quirements and  specifications  for  the 
radar  components  had  been  defined. 
Also,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  no  evidence  that  the  circumstances 
of  this  .solicitation  had  been  evaluated 
by  NASA. 

Second.  Information  existed  within 
NASA  and  was  suggested  by  certain  of 
its  officials  that  other  equally  and  better 
qualified  firms  could  provide  landing 
and  rendezvous  radars  under  a  subcon- 
tract with  Grumman.  Furthermore,  be- 
fore the  contract  award  was  made  by 
Grumman  another  electronics  firm  had 
indicated  to  NASA  its  desire  to  perform 
the  work  under  a  fixed-price  contract. 
I  understand  that  the  price  offered  was 
several  millions  less  than  the  initial  esti- 
mate made  for  the  RCA  contract. 

Third.  Although  the  NASA  request  for 
proposals  for  the  LM  cautioned  poten- 
tial contractors  that  no  ii;oral  or  legal 
agreements  were  to  be  made  with  sub- 
contractors, a  determinative  factor  in 
NASA's  approval  of  Grimiman's  award 
of  the  rendezvous  and  landing  radar 
subcontract  to  RCA  appears  to  have  been 
that  Grumman  and  RCA  had  informally 
agreed  that  RCA  would  be  a  major  sub- 
contractor if  Grumman  was  selected. 
This  prior  "Informal"  arrangement  was 
adhered  to  despite  the  statement  made 
by  NASA's  Source  Evaluation  Board 
that  the  Board's  outstanding  concern  re- 
garding the  Grumman  proposal  was  the 
proposed  subcontract  arrangement  with 
RCA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine  may 
have  as  much  time  as  she  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  equally  disturbing  to  me 
as  the  facts  themselves,  is  the  attitude 
and  demeanor  of  both  NASA  and  Grum- 
man during  and  subsequent  to  the  GAO 
review.  Neither  NASA  nor  Grumman  will 
acknowledge  that  alternative  contracting 
procedures  may  have  been  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  Government — even  though 
NASA's  own  procurement  plan  called  for 
the  subcontract  to  be  let  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  Moreover,  during  the  course 
of  its  review,  which  required  more  than 
a  year  to  complete,  GAO  was  subjected 
to  numerous  delaying  tactics  on  the  part 
of  both  NASA  and  Grumman. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Space  Committee,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  space 
science  and  technology  to  our  future 
well-being  and  therefore  have  generally 
opposed  any  large-scale  cuts  in  the  space 
budget.  However,  if  the  Grumman  radar 
subcontract  is  illustrative  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  space  agency  maintains 
surveillance  over  its  appropriated  funds. 
It  would  appear  that  substantial  savings 
could  be  realized  merely  by  strengthen- 
ing the  agency's  contracting  practices. 


Exhibit  1 
I B   158390] 
Report   m   the   Congress — Review   of   Pro- 
curement  OP  Lunar   Modxti.e  Radars.   Na- 
tional   Aeronautics    and    S^pace    Adminis- 
tration. April  17,  1968 
(By   the  Comptroller  General   of  the  l.'r.lt.ed 
States ) 

COMPTROLLtE   Gt.NlJl.AL    UF 

THE   U.NITEU    tjIATLS, 

\Vashingto7i,  U  C. 
13    158390 

To    the    President    o/    the    Sttiatc    aiid    the 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  oj  Representatives: 

The  General  Accounting  Olllce  h.ts  rc-\iewc-d 
the  procurement  ol  Uul-lT  module  r..ditrs  f"r 
the  ApolU)  spacecraft  by  tiie  N.Uional  Ai-ro- 
h.iuUcs  and  Space  AdininlttraUon  This  re- 
view w;ts  made  In  accordance  with  a  rt-tiuott 
of  Sen;.tor  Margaret  Cliai.e  Sniitii.  The  a.- 
cump.inying  report  presents  our  finding  that 
tlie  Si)ac«  Administration  appro\ed  the  pro- 
jKxsal  of  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Cor- 
poration t<i  award,  without  a  stx-citic  compe- 
tition, the  procurement  of  the  lunar  module 
radars  to  Uie  R;ulio  Corporation  of  America. 

The  r.idars  discussed  in  this  report — tlie 
I.ihdinp;  radiU  and  tlie  rendezvous  nidaJ — are 
components  of  the  lunar  module  primary 
guidance  and  navigation  system  which  pro- 
vides all  guidance,  naugation.  autopilot  sta- 
bllization.  and  control  computations  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  luii.ar  module  mission. 

Grumman,  a.s  jjrime  contractor  for  tlie 
lumir  module,  h.-ul  procurement  responsibil- 
ity for  the  landing  and  rendezvous  radars  and 
purch.ased  these  units,  with  the  .Space  Ad- 
ministration's ajjproval,  under  a  subcontract 
with  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  The 
subcontract  for  the  lunar  module  r:idars  wive 
aw.arded  on  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee  basla  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  alx>ut  $23  4  million. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Space  Adnunistration 
granted  ajiproval  without  an  adequate  evalu- 
ation cw.  to  whether  Grumman's  prxjpoeal 
would  provide  the  Government  with  the 
benefits  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  procure- 
ment that  are  generally  obtained  through 
the  use  of  free  and  open  competition  among 
qualified  suppliers.  It  is  our  view  tliat  the 
Space  Administration  should  have  required 
the  holding  of  a  specific  aimpetition  in  con- 
nection With  the  procurement  of  tlie  lunar 
module  nidars.  We  believe  that  a  oontracting 
agency  must  maintain  eifecUve  c<jntrol  over 
major  subcontracts  awarded  under  cxjst-tvpe 
contracts  because,  under  such  a.Tiingements. 
the  Government  generally  absorbs  the  sub- 
contractor costs. 

The  Space  Administration,  the  Grumman 
.Mrcraft  Enprlneering  Corp<jration.  and  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  matters  discussed  In  this  report, 
expres.sed  disagreement  with  our  conclusions. 
Their  commente  are  included  as  appendixes 
to  the  report. 

We  are  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  because  of  Its  interest 
in  the  maangement  and  administration  o: 
Government  procurement  activities. 

C'jpies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Dtrecii  r.  Bureau  <.f  the  Budget,  and  the 
Administrator.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdmMustration. 

Elmer  B   SrAAT.s. 
Comut'oller  General 

oj  the  United  States. 

introduction 
The  General  Accounting  OiTice  h.as  made  a 
review  of  the  pnx-uremeiit  of  the  Apollo 
lunar  module  landing  and  rendezvous  radars 
by  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  iMSC), 
N.ational  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion ( NASA  I .  We  selected  this  area  for  our 
review  because  our  preliminitry  work  h-td 
raised  questions  as  to  whether  the  procure- 
ment action  was  efflclent  and  economic.  Our 
review  was  made  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53);  the 
.Accounting   and   Auditing  Act  of    1950    (31 
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use  87);  and  the  authority  of  the  ("omp- 
tpoUer  0«rnenU  to  exmrUne  ooniractors'  rec- 
iirds.  as  set  forth  in  contract  clause*  pre- 
^--rtbecl  by  the  United  States  CVide  i  10  U  3  C. 
JJUib)  I . 

Our  review  was  directed  primarily  to  an 
I'valuatton  of  the  basis  for  selection  uf  the 
source  for  the  lunar  mf>dule  radars  and 
iward  of  the  subcontract  for  the  r  tdars, 
r;ither  than  to  an  eviluatlon  I'f  the  overall 
inanagement  of  the  Apollo  program  In  <iur 
review  we  examined  NASA  records  relatinK  to 
project  management  and  contract  admln- 
Utratlon  .uid  interviewed  responsible  NASA 
and  contractor  personnel  associated  with 
the  Apollo  program  Our  review  was  per- 
formed At  MSC  Houston,  Texas.  Grumman 
Aircraft  En^tneerlnst  forpfiratlon  i  the  lunaf 
module  contractor!.  Bethpage.  New  York: 
Mivssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  In" 
.^t^umentatlon  Laboratory  iMITi.  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts  and  NASA  Head- 
quarters. W.ishlnguin.  D  C 

I'he  principal  NASA  offlciais  responsible  for 
Che  activities  described  In  this  report  ;ire 
listed  In  appendix  I 

B.*CKGROVND 

P'o-jvrt  deiCTtptton 

The  .\poI!o  program  is  the  third  of  the 
NASA  manned  space  rtlght  programs  The 
•hree-man  Apollo  .-.paceor.if t  la  a  successor 
to  the  one-man  Mercurv  and  two-man 
(iemlnl  spacecraft.^  The  ultimate  objective 
of  Project  Apollo  is  tj  land  men  on  the 
moon  for  limited  observation  and  exploration 
and  to  return  them  safely  to  earth  Other 
Project  Apollo  objectives  are  advancement  of 
space  flight  technology,  provision  of  scien- 
tific observations  In  the  earth-moon  space, 
and  provision  of  a  spacecraft  adaptable  to 
a  variety  of  scientific  and  technological  serv- 
ices 

fhe  Apollo  spacecraft  !•>  composed  of  three 
separate  sections:  a  command  module  i  CM  i . 
I  .service  module  (SMi,  and  ii  lunar  module 
Uurmg  the  Initial  part  of  Project  Apollo,  the 
lunar  module  was  called  the  lunar  excursion 
m..)dule  I  LEMi  The  CM  serves  as  the  control 
center  fnr  the  spacecraft,  as  crew  ciuartcrs. 
and  Ji3  the  earth  entry  and  landing  vehicle 
The  SM  houses  spacecraft  support  systems 
.md  propulsion  tor  mldcourse  corrections, 
transearth  Injection  i  return  to  earth  i.  and 
earth  deorblt  The  lunar  module  is  .i  two- 
man  vehicle  that  separates  from  the  basic 
spacecraft  in  lunar  orbit,  lands  on  the  moon, 
and  "ikes  off  trom  :he  motin  to  rendezvous 
with  -he  CM  .\fter  transfer  of  the  crew  to 
'he  CM.  the  lunar  module  is  jettisoned  from 
•he  CM  and  ^eft  as  a  lunar  .-atelllte. 

.■\pollo  IS  the  second  manned  spacecraft  to 
use  a  rendezvous  radar  The  Gemini  Space- 
raft  used  a  radar  to  rendezvou.s  with  an  or- 
biting .^gen.a  target  vehicle  The  Apollo  radar 
system  is  romp<;ised  of  two  fcections  one  for 
landing  and  one  for  rendezvous,  rhe  landing 
radar  is  mounted  on  t.>ie  lunar  rnodule  while 
the  rendezvous  radar  is  mounted  on  the  lunar 
module  with  i  trjnsponcler  mounted  on  the 
CM 

These  two  radars  are  components  of  the 
primary  guidance  and  navigation  system 
which  provides  .vll  guidance,  navigation, 
.lutopilot  stabilization,  .ind  control  compu- 
■atlons  necessary  to  complete  the  lunar 
module  mission  During  descent  to  the  lunar 
ourface.  'he  landing  radar  senses  altitude 
.iiid  velocity  in  relation  to  the  lunar  surface 
The  primary  function  of  the  rendezvous  radar 
u  to  provide  daui  necessary  for  computing  a 
rajectory  from  the  moon  Uj  a  point  in  space 
Ahere  the  final  docking  of  the  KinHr  module 
ind  CM  i-an  begin 

Projr'ct  "lanagenient 

rhe    Associate    Aaniinlstrator    for    Manned 

u.ice  Flight  at  .NAS.A  Headquarters  h,ts  the 

oriinary  responsibility  lor  management  of  all 

:uanned  space   tllght   programs  .improved   by 

lie  NASA  .Administrator 

The  Director  of  .MSC  is  responsible  to  the 
\.v..<ciate    Administrator    for    Manned    Space 


Flight  for  planning  ,ind  executing  cert.un 
luipects  of  the  .^pollo  program  an  part  of  his 
resfjt.nslblllty  for  the  total  operations  of  MSC 
MSC  has  as  its  primary  nusslon  the  develop- 
ment (if  spacecraft  for  manned  (space  tllght 
and  the  conduct  of  manned  spui-e  flight  oper- 
ations 

The  .Apollo  Program  Manager  represents 
the  .MSC  Director  In  matters  pertaining  to 
Project  Apollo  In  this  capacity  he  Is  respon- 
sible for  overall  planning,  cKirdlnatlon,  and 
direction  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  program 
Including  the  supervision  of  contracuirs  and 
the  direction  and  cix)rdlnatlnn  of  other  ele- 
ments of  MSC  and  NA.SA  which  have  been 
assigned  parts  of  the  program  The  Kesldent 
Apollo  Spacecraft  Program  Odlce  .HASPO) 
represents  the  MSC  Apollo  Program  Offlce  at 
»  I  . intriictor  s  plant 

MIT.  under  a  contract  with  MSC  had  pri- 
mary design  responsibility  for  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  guidance  and  navigation  svstem 
In  lulfllllng  tills  res[j<inslblllty  MIT  provided 
the  design  engineering  elfort  to  dettne  lun.LT 
module  landing  and  rendezvous  .sensor  re- 
qulremenu  and  to  define  Interf.ice  and  effect 
compatibility  between  the  .-.ensors  and  the 
navigation  and  guidance  equipment 

Grumman  as  prime  contractor  for  the 
lunar  rnodule  had  procurement  responsibil- 
ity fur  the  1. Hiding  and  rendezvous  sensors 
and  purchased  these  units  under  a  subcon- 
tract with  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
iRCAi 

The  subcontract  tor  the  lun.ir  module 
radars  was  .iwarded  on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis  on  November  7  1963.  at  .in  estimated 
cost  of  about  .J23  4  million  After  receiving 
the  award  from  Grumman  RCA  further  sub- 
contracted the  l.inding  rad.ar  work  to  an- 
other firm  As  of  January  5,  1968.  the  esti- 
mated costs  to  complete  the  RCA  -subcon- 
tract, including  the  second  tier  subcontract 
for  the  landing  radars,  had  increased  to  about 
$112  million 

PIN  DING 

Procurrmrnt  of  radar  er/uipmerit  for 
lunar  rnodule 
N.\SA  :ipproved  Grumman  s  proposal  to 
award  the  procurement  of  tlie  lunar  mcxlule 
landing  and  rendezvous  radars  to  RCA  with- 
out specific  ccmipelitlon  In  our  opinion, 
N.ASA  granted  such  approv.il  without  an  ade- 
quate evaluation  as  to  whether  Orumman's 
prop.isal  would  prrvlde  the  Government  with 
the  benefits  of  efBclencv  and  economy  m  pro- 
curement that  are  generally  obtained  through 
the  use  of  free  and  open  competition  among 
qualified  suppliers 

SASA  concern  for  tfaming  of  prime  contrac- 
tors and  rna/or  .-.ubcon tract (»-.■< 

NASA's  lunar  mt>dule  procurement  plan 
stated  that  MSC  at>uld  approve  the  selection 
of  subcontractors  to  ensure  among  other 
things.  111  competition  m  their  selection,  i2i 
selection  of  Mie  best  technically  qualified 
sutacontr.ictors,  i3i  receipt  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical procurement  consonant  with  techni- 
cal requirement*.  ,\nd  i4i  use  of  previously 
developed  equipment  where  possible  The  pro- 
curement plan  .stated  also  that  vendors  for 
the  lunar  module  would  be  instructed  not  to 
make  any  moral  or  legal  agreements  with 
potential  subcontractors 

A  provision  regarding  MSC  approval  of 
subcontractors  was  included  in  the  request 
for  proposal  iRPPi  for  the  lunar  module 
LtBued  to  prospective  contractors  by  MSC  on 
July  24.  1962  Prospective  contractors  also 
were  cautioned  not  to  make  any  moral  or 
legal  iL<;reementft  with  possible  subcon- 
t  Motors 

In  respoikse  to  the  MSC  RFT  for  the  lunar 
module,  several  contractors,  including  Grum- 
m.in  subnaitted  proposals  m  September  rJ62. 
Grumman  s  proposal  recommended  that  RCA 
provide,  as  a  major  subcontractor,  several 
electronic  subsystems — including  the  landing 
and  rendezvous  radars-  .it  a  cost  of  about 
»94  million.  Grumman  s  proposal  stated  that 
Grumman  and  RCA  had  previously  worked 
Jointly  on  a  study  of  the  lunar  module  ve- 


hicle and  mission  requirements  and  that, 
under  an  informal  working  agreement,  the 
two  companies  had  participated  Jointly  in 
the  lunar  luxlule  propos.U  as  prime  contrac- 
tor .md  major  subcontractor  The  proposal 
stated  also  that,  lu  the  event  NAS.A  would 
not  .illow  prior  agreements  with  subcon- 
tractors It  w.is  agreed  that  RCA  would  have 
.ill  unprejudiced  (■pportunily  to  bid  alone 
with    ether    subcontractors 

The  NASA  Source  Evaluation  Board,  in  a 
report  dated  October  1962  on  Its  evaluation 
of  the  lunar  module  propo.s,ils.  concluded 
that  Grumman  was  the  preferred  s.jurce  lor 
the  lunar  module  over  fmr  other  acceptable 
sources  In  Its  report  the  Board  exi>re.s.sed 
some  concern  regarding  the  Grumm.m  pro- 
fxiyal.    as   follows 

The  outstanding  concern  regarding  the 
Grumman  proposal  had  to  do  with  the  ap- 
p.arent  team  elforf  with  RCA  Grumman  rec- 
ommends RCA  as  a  niajor  subcontractor 
with  66  of  the  UitaJ  subcontnu^t  effort  and 
28  <if  the  total  contract  price  The  RFP 
had  spelled  out  very  clearly  the  governments 
desire  that  the  prop<)6ing  companies  not  be- 
come entangle*!  with  subcontractors  bocauie 
of  the  resulting  problems  of  disengagement 
p.irtlcularly  in  efforts  of  the  .s«ope  propo,sed 
for  RCA  The  Board's  concern  stems  trom  the 
governments  needs  t-i  bo  able  to  as.sess.  m  ,i 
Completely  uninhibited  fashion  the  desirabil- 
ity of  Using  hardware  alre.ady  being  developed 
in  the  Mercury  Gemini  and  Apollo  Command 
and  Service  Modules  program  for  the  LEM 
Studies  have  Indicated  the  possible  use  of 
extensive  numbers  of  components  The  value 
to  the  progr.am  In  both  terms  of  efforts,  re- 
liability, schedule  and  cost  cannot  be  ne- 
^•[ected 

The  Grumman  Company  was  c«jntacted  to 
clarify  their  p-onition  In  regard  to  their  free- 
dom to  work  out  with  the  government  the 
most  desirable  subcontracting  arrangements 
Grumman  contended  that  they  were  com- 
pletely free  in  this  regard,  that  RCA  under- 
stood that  this  was  the  arrangement,  and  that 
the  present  apparent  team  effort'  resulted 
from  earlier  Joint  study  effort*  and  the  lack 
of  firm  and  detailed  proposals  from  present 
.Apollo    ,ind    Gemini    ontrivctors   ' 

Relative  to  proposals  from  .Apollo  and 
Gemini  contractors,  the  Grumman  proposal 
stated  that  manufacturers  known  by  Grum- 
man to  be  participants  m  the  Apollo  and 
Gemini  programs  had  been  invited  to  quote 
along  with  other  well-quallSed  S'lurces  Ac- 
cording to  the  Grumman  proposal,  several 
sources  invited  to  quote  did  not  choose  to 
do  so.  principally  because  of  Insufficient  time 
to  respond  In  the  detail  and  form  requested 

On  October  10  1962  the  NAS.A  Adminis- 
trator. Deputy  .Administrator,  and  Associate 
Administrator  met  with  the  S<3urce  Evalui- 
tion  Board  l.)  consider  selection  of  the  lunar 
module  contractor  As  a  result  of  this  meet- 
ing, MSC  was  authorized  t-"'  Initiate  contract 
negotiations  with  Grumman  Concerning 
Orumman's  proposed  team  approach,  tlie 
NAS.A  Administrator's  memorandum  on  th» 
meeting  stated  that: 

"The  only  important  concern  that  we  h.al 
m  picking  Grumman  had  to  do  with  Grtim- 
man's  intention  to  team  up  with  RCA  as  a 
major  subcontractor  T^iese  misgivings 
stemmed  from  fear  that  such  a  relationship 
might  restrict  the  ability  of  NASA  nt  a  later 
point  In  time  to  select  hardware  already  de- 
veloped on  the  Mercury  Gemini,  and  Apollo 
projects  for  use  In  the  LEM  .spacecraft.  Dis- 
cussions with  Grumman  indic.ited.  however 
that  their  'ie-up  with  RCA  would  In  no  way 
inhibit  complete  freedom  of  action  by  Grum- 
man U)  meet  NASA  needs  in  this  regard. 
"Therefore,  .ilthough  this  factor  downgradea 
the  program  management  a.-specl  of  the 
Grumman  [)roposal,  the  other  factors  In  us 
f.ivor,  •  •  •  were  considered  to  be  determi- 
native ' 

Subsequently,  MSC  awarded  a  contract  to 
Grumman  for  the  design,  development,  and 
production  of  the  lunar  module.  The  con- 
tract clauses  and  articles  dealing  with  sub- 
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contracts  provided  for  ( 1 )  selection  of  sub- 
contractors on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
maximum  practicable  extent,  (2)  NASA  ap- 
proval of  subcontracts  Involving  estimated 
costs  In  excess  of  $5  million,  and  (3)  sub- 
mission of  a  subcontract  procurement  plan  to 
N.A.SA  before  requesting  quotations  on  sub- 
contracts e.stlmated  to  be  In  excess  of  (5  mil- 
lion Tlie  subcontract  procurement  plan  was 
required  to  contain,  among  other  things,  a 
bidders  list,  the  criteria  used  to  establish 
the  bidders  list,  and  the  proposed  method  of 
selecting  the  subcontractor. 

Ravi.s  for  original  selection  of  RCA  by  Grum- 
man for  t)ie  liiTiiir  r?iodti/e  radars 
Tlie  RFP  specified  radar  as  the  sensor  for 
landing  and  rendezvous  functions  of  the 
lunar  module  In  this  connection  MIT,  under 
an  MSC  contract  for  the  design  of  the  Apollo 
guidance  and  navigation  system.  Issued  a  re- 
port on  "Guidance  and  Navigation  System  for 
Lunar  Excursion  Module,"  dated  July  1962. 
This  report  described  the  guidance  equip- 
ment and  concept*  envisioned  by  MIT  at 
that  time;  the  report  further  stated  that  the 
equipment  and  concepts  were  subject  to 
change  as  the  lunar  module  configuration 
and  mission  were  more  clearly  defined. 

Our  review  showed  that  Grumman's  selec- 
tion of  RCA  for  the  landing  and  rendezyous 
radars  had  been  made  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  lunar  module  proposal,  under  an 
Informal  agreement  whereby  RCA  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  major  subcontractor.  Grum- 
man selected  RCA  to  coordinate  the  effort  In 
relation  to  the  design  and  supply  of  the  radar 
equipment  and  to  assist  In  preparing  the 
lunar  module  proposal. 

RCA  records  showed  that  RCA  obtained 
proposals  from  prospective  vendors,  includ- 
ing Itself,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  It  should  make  the  radar  equipment 
in-house  or  buy  the  equipment  from  another 
source  According  to  Its  records  RCA  prepared 
an  RFP  for  the  Ivinar  module  landing  and 
rendezvous  sensors  and,  on  August  5,  1982, 
sent  It  to  seven  vendors,  including  one  of  its 
own  divisions.  The  RCA  RFP  called  for  sen- 
sors to  perform  functions  of  altlmetry,  ren- 
dezvous,  and  slant  range  measurements. 

RCA  received  proposals  from  four  other 
vendors  and  from  Its  own  division.  The  four 
vendors  proposed  various  types  of  radar 
equipment  as  sensors  for  landing  and  rendez- 
vous functions.  RCA's  division  proposed  to 
provide  a  laser  and  optical  tracking  system 
for  rendezvous  and  slant  range  measurements 
and  a  frequency  modulated  continuous  wave 
altimeter. 

RCA  records  showed  that,  on  August  20, 
1962,  a  team  composed  of  one  Grumman  em- 
ployee and  three  RCA  employees  reviewed  and 
evaluated  the  five  proposals.  The  team  rated 
RCA's  proposal  superior  on  cost,  weight,  and 
performance  to  the  other  proposals.  The  RCA 
proposal  was  rated  particularly  superior  in 
the  area  where  laser  equipment,  rather  than 
radar,  was  proposed  for  use.  The  proposals 
from  the  four  other  vendors  were  rated  down 
because  It  was  considered  that  the  proposed 
radar  equipment  was  costlier  and  heavier 
than  RCA's  system  and  that.  In  some  cases.  It 
did  not  provide  the  needed  accuracy  for  cer- 
tain measurements.  According  to  RCA  rec- 
ords, the  Indicated  cost  of  the  RCA  system 
was  about  $5  million  whereas  the  Indicated 
costs  of  the  radar  equipment  of  the  other 
vendors  ranged  Irom  about  $10  million  to 
$20  million. 

On  -August  24,  1962,  according  to  RCA  rec- 
ords. Grumman  reviewed  the  team's  evalua- 
tion and  rating  of  the  proposals.  According  to 
the  same  source,  Grumman  believed  that,  to 
be  completely  responsive  to  the  MSC  RFP  on 
the  lunar  module,  RCA  should  submit  a  quo- 
tation on  a  rendezvous  radar.  RCA  and 
Grumman  agreed  at  this  time  that  RCA 
should  obtain  revised  proposals  from  the 
other  firms. 

In  accordance  •with  Grumman's  request, 
RCA  obtained  quotes  from  the  five  prospec- 


tive vendors,  Including  Itself,  who  had  re- 
sponded to  RCA's  Initial  RFP.  An  RCA  record 
showed  that  tlie  quotes  were  received  on  Au- 
gust 25.  1962,  and  were  evaluated  by  August 
27,  1962.  On  the  basis  of  this  evaluation.  RCA 
was  recommended  as  the  vendor  using  a  laser 
for  slant-range  iiieasuremonls  and  a  fre- 
quency modulated  continuous  wave  combi- 
nation altimeter  and  rendezvous  rudar  unit. 
Grumman,  In  its  September  19G2  proposal 
to  NASA,  recommended  RCA  as  the  vendor 
for  this  equipment  to  be  provided  at  a  cost 
of  $9.2  million,  Grumman  also  slated  that  the 
use  of  an  all-laser  nlliiiieter  and  rendezvous 
sensor  could  result  in  a  net  s.tviUji  ol  $3.8 
million.  Although  N.ASA  designated  Grum- 
man as  the  successful  lunar  module  prime 
contractor  In  October  19C2,  It  took  no  formal 
specific  action  at  that  time  with  respect  to 
Grumman's  recommendation  that  KCA  be 
designated  as  the  vendor  lor  these  radars. 
Plans  for  defining  radar  rrqttirrmrr^lfi  after 
selection  of  Ci  wmnan 
After  NASA  selected  Grumman's  proposal, 
plans  were  made  to  more  clearly  deiine  re- 
quirements for  the  radars.  An  MSC  memo- 
randum dated  December  4,  1962,  to  the 
Chairman.  Lunar  Module  Negx)tlatlon  Man- 
agement Team,  on  the  results  of  i^revlous 
negotiation  meetings  stated  that  further  ac- 
tivity on  the  lunar  module  radars  should 
Involve  (1)  developing  detailed  perlormance 
requirements,  (2)  gathering  result;-  of  radar 
studies  to  assist  in  reviewing  developed  re- 
quirements, and  (3)  preparing  svstem  speci- 
fications. In  regard  t<.i  subcontracting,  the 
memorandum  stated  that,  following  review 
and  approval  of  requirements,  system  speci- 
fications should  be  prepared  and  proposals 
requested  07i  a  competitac  basis. 

On  December  8,  19G2.  Grumman,  on  the 
basis  of  negotiations  with  MSC,  advised  the 
MSC  negotiation  management  team  ol  Us 
plans  for  defining  lunar  module  r.idar  re- 
quirements and  for  procuring  this  equip- 
ment on  a  competitive  basis.  Grumman 
recommended  that  a  Joint  MSC  Grumman/ 
MIT  study  t>e  made  to  define  lunar  module 
radar  requirements  In  order  to  produce  a 
work  statement  which  would  be  compatible 
with  the  MIT  navigation  and  guidance  sys- 
tem. Grumman  also  proposed  to  prepare  a 
definitive  specification  for  the  equipment,  to 
issue  a  request  for  quotations  and  projjosals. 
to  evaluate  vendor  replies,  and  to  select  a 
vendor. 

The  Grumman  plan  stated  that  MSC  would 
review  and  approve  the  results  of  tlie  study 
efTort,  the  specifications,  and  the  vendor 
selection.  It  seemed  that,  to  this  point  in 
time,  It  had  been  the  Intention  of  NASA 
and  Grumman  that  procurement  of  the 
radar  equipment  be  made  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

As  an  apparent  consequence  of  subsequent 
discussions  or  meetings,  tills  position  was 
modified  to  provide  for  competition  for  the 
radar  equipment  on  a  conditional  basis.  The 
reason  for  the  modification  in  position  ife  not 
apparent  from  the  records  available  to  us  for 
examination.  At  a  January  3,  1963,  meeting, 
Grumman  and  MSC  officials  agreed  that 
Grumman,  In  association  with  MIT,  -would 
determine  the  requirements  of  the  altimeter 
and  rendezvous  sensors  for  the  navigation 
and  guidance  system.  They  also  agreed  that: 
"•  •  •  In  the  event  that  the  technical  ap- 
proach resulting  from  the  Joint  GAEC  ■.  MIT 
study  is  essentially  the  s.ame  as  that  stated 
in  the  LEM  proposal,  a  sole-source  procure- 
ment will  be  made  with  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America.  In  the  event  that  a  different 
sensor  configuration  from  that  contained  in 
Grumman's  proposal  is  recommended  by  the 
Joint  GAEC/MIT  study,  a  new  specification 
will  be  generated  by  Grumman  and  a  new 
competition  held." 

On  January  21.  1963,  MSC  responded  to 
Grumman  and  stated  that:  "•  •  •  MSC  coa- 


"  Grumman. 


curs  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
sensor  configuration  is  essentially  the  same 
as  stated  In  the  LEM  jiroposal.  the  sensor 
will  be  procured  from  KCA  based  on  the 
considerations  used  by  Grumman  m  the  sub- 
mission of  its  competitive  proposal  which 
lead  to  the  recommendation  ol  KCA  as  the 
supplier  of  this  sensor.  "   i  Italic  supplied.) 

I'hG  MSC  n.emorandum  did  i.,it  si^eclfy 
what  "the  Considerations  used  by  Grumman" 
were. 

.As  a  result  of  the  J.iiiuiiry  3.  1963.  a^'ree- 
ment,  MSC  lurnlshed  Mir  and  Grummiin 
Copies  of  the  Guidance  Radar  Requirements. 
.SGC  100  125,  d.ited  March  1  I'jijA.  Tiic-e  re- 
quirements wore  Intended  Ui  sirve  as  a  guide 
lor  hiial  Coiuiguration  studies  iirlor  to  prep- 
aration of  procurement  siiei-ilications  for  the 
.Ajjollo  radar  eciuijiment.  Gn  March  8.  1963, 
II  N.AS.A  official  estimated  that  the  procure- 
ment action  would  be  accomplished  by 
July  1,  1963. 

Actions  following  study  o/  radar 
requirement  -i 

In  a  letter  d.iled  Apnl  8.  19C3,  Gi  umman 
advi.sed  MSG  tluit  the  MIT  Grumman  study 
had  Ix-en  completed  and  tl.ai  the  study 
iTou])  had  concluded  that  an  all-radar  coii- 
lifTUration  w.as  required  r.ither  than  tiie  lascr- 
r.idar  conli^'uration  offered  by  HC.A  and  pro- 
I>osed  by  Grumman. 

Grumman  recommended  in  this  letter,  tii.it 
to  avoid  delay  In  the  lun:ir  module  prognuii, 
^■.ASA  approve  Grumman's  recommendation 
to  negotiate  a  subcontract  with  RCA  as  orig- 
inally proposed,  Grumman  stated  that,  if 
a  compelion  were  held,  Clrumman  viould  ex- 
poct  a  very  close  compeution  .-iUd  tliat  In- 
lormation  received  from  likely  bidders  sug- 
'--ested  tliere  would  be  no  "liead  and  shoul- 
ders" technical  winner. 

Grumman,  in  an  app.arent  reference  to  the 
asjreement  to  hold  a  new  competition  If  the 
definition  studies  resulted  in  a  different  con- 
figuration, st-ated  In  e.-sence  tliat,  il  pres- 
ence of  the  l:iser  w.ts  the  test  ol  "similar- 
ity," the  new  c-onfi^juration  would  not  be 
similar.  Grumman  stated,  liowever,  tliat  In 
ll-s  opinion  sufficient  similarities  existed  be- 
tween the  original  configuration  and  the 
new  configuration  u>  argue  tliat  they  were 
similar. 

At  this  jXHnt  in  time.  NASA  h-id  to  cliooee 
whether  to  ( 1 )  approve  the  Grumman  rec- 
ommendation or  (2)  require  the  holding  of 
a  compeution  to  determine  which  firm 
would  supply  the  r-idar  equipment  to  Grum- 
man, 

In  e:trly  April  1963,  when  Grumman  rec- 
ommended the  award  to  RCA  to  avoid  delay 
In  tiie  lunar  module  program,  a  NASA  official 
ridvlsed  the  Deputy  Manager  lor  the  Lunar 
Module  of  the  Apollo  Spacecraft  Program 
Office  lASPO)  at  MSC  that  he  cate$roncally 
disagreed  with  Grumman's  recommendation 
of  a  sole-Sfjurce  procurement  award  Vj  RCA 
for  the  altimeter  and  rendezvous  radars  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  subcontractor  did 
not  h.ive  a  demonstrated  caj>ability  ol  pro- 
ducing the  type  of  radar  specUied  fur  the  lu- 
n.u-  module.  He  stilted  also  that  he  foresaw 
a  fast  response,  perhaps  w"aliin  3  weeks,  from 
vendors  who  lie  beheved,  were  v.i^iiy  more 
qualified  than  RCA.  He  suceested  that  the 
radar  source  selection  be  made  on  tiic  b.tsis 
of  open  competition  with  tlie  evalu.ation 
team  composed  of  representatives  f.-om  MIT, 
Grumm.an,  and  MSC. 

In  late  April  1963,  an  official  of  a  radar 
firm,  considered  by  a  N.ASA  representative  to 
be  one  of  the  leaders  in  tlie  radar  field, 
brought  to  NA,SA's  attention  his  understand- 
ing that  the  lunar  module  r-adars  would  be 
awarded  by  Grumman  without  competition. 
This  official  stated  that  his  company  had 
started  w-orking  with  Grumman  in  February 
1963.  at  which  time  Grumm.Tn  had  assured 
his  company  tliat  there  would  be  competi- 
tion. This  official  stated  also  that  the  main 
jjurpose  of  his  bringing  this  matter  to  NASA's 
attention  was  to  be  certain  that  NASA  was 
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iiwnre  ■'  'he  facts  In  this  situation  and  to 
urue  'htit  It  wriuld  b«  In  the  best  Interest 
ot  NASA  .ind  the  progrnm  If  ft  subcontract 
f -r  the  radars  was  ;iwarded  by  Orumman  on 
the  basis  of  competition,  not  on  the  basis  of 
u  sole-source  procurement. 

A  NASA  document  dated  May  1  1963. 
IdPntifted  the  lun.ir  module  radar  procure- 
ment fts  .1  problem  area  and  it.ited  that 
action  was  continuing  t<>  be  held  up  i>endlng 
resolution  and  decision  of  whether  compe- 
tition was  ref|ulred  NASA  records  also 
showed  that  on  May  I  1963.  another  NASA 
otflclal,  m  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
Deputy  Manager  ASPO.  advised  him  that 
RCA  had  not  developed  a  radar  nf  the  type 
re((uired  for  the  lunar  module  nor  was  there 
any  evidence  that  RCA  had  .ippUed  the  de- 
sired techniques  to  the  radars  it  had  devel- 
oped This  NASA  Limctal  also  provided  the 
A.'^PO  with  names  and  competence  ratings 
uf  three  rad.ir  companies  which  he  con.sld- 
ered  to  be  lenders  In  the  radar  field 

According  to  CJrumman  at  MSCs  request. 
!t  submitted  a  procurement  plan  to  MSC 
d  ited  May  28  1963.  which  recommended  RCA 
as  V  im)  'r  ^tibcontractor  for  the  electronic 
.system*.  inclii«ting  the  radar  equipment  The 
Orumman  plan  showed  'he  estimated  dollar 
Value  of  the  rvstems  to  lie  thus  iiOAlgned  :it 
J50  nUlUon  to  «60  million. 

MSC  thereafter  |>resum.iblv  concluded  thnt 
ciimpetltlon  wnvild  not  lie  reqtured  'or  the 
rndar  equipment  and  recommended  to  NASA 
Headquarters  that  Orumm.»n  he  permitted 
to  contract  directly  with  RCA  for  the  r.idar 
e(nilpment 

\ASA    approval    nf    Grumman    proposal    to 
ont'act   u-it^i   RCA   for  'adnr  rqutpment 

\  telegram  submitted  by  MSC  to  NASA 
Headquarters,  which  was  received  on  June  14, 
1963.  requested  Headquarters'  concurrence  in 
permitting  CJrumman  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions with  RCA  as  a  subcontractor  for  cer- 
taVn  functions  and  systems  .ind  stated  m 
part : 

4  During  the  propt>sal  preparation  the 
fDllowmg  sources  were  considered  for  these 
areas  •  •  •  radar  system  *  *  *  I  telegram 
enumerated  nanies  of  se%'»n  vendors,  includ- 
ing RCAj 

5  OAEC  retommendcd  RCA  as  the  'Ub- 
contractor  for  these  .ireas  in  iheir  original 
proposal  for  the  LEM  In  those  ,ireas  for 
which  com;i«>tltive  proposals  were  received 
RCA  technical  prDpi«als  were  rated  superior 
to  the  competition  RCA's  experience  back- 
ground ,ind  management  and  facility  capa- 
bilities were  rated  .superior  to  or  cquivi^lent 
to  that  of  the  competition  it:  i  -hfir  esti- 
mated cost  was  less  with  •  f  one 
area    In  this  .^re.•  ".he  n.vv.                               i«t  of 

■ne  firm  did  not  outweigh  the  technical  and 
other  considerations   lAvorlng   RCA    •    •    • 

"It  should  also  t>e  recognized  that  OAEC 
anc<  RCA  worked  Jointly  on  a  study  of  lunar 
orbit  rendezvotLi  techniques  and  LEM  vehi- 
cle and  mission  requirements  prior  to  MSC 
issuuig  the  LEM  RFP  OAEC  nd  RCA  worked 
Jblntly  on  the  LEM  proposal  under  an  in- 
formal agreement  which  anticipated  RCA  be- 
ing .1  major  subcontractor  The  current  role 
of  RCA  ,\s  subcontractor  h.-»s  been  reduced 
to  approximately  one-half  that  contemplated 
m  the  original  proposal  " 

By  letter  dated  June  21,  1963.  'he  NASA 
Director  of  Manned  Sp.xce  Flight  .idvLsed  the 
Director.  Procurement  and  Supply  Division, 
of  his  conctirrence  in  the  selection  of  RCA 
by  Ortunman  ,i6  u  3Ut)c«iniractor  for  certain 
electronic  subsystems  Continuing,  he  st.ited 
that 

The  selection  of  RCA  Is  In  accord  with  the 
understanding  at  the  time  of  the  LEM  -iource 
selection  when  ;t  was  recognized  that  RCA 
made  a  signiacant  contribution  to  the  wm- 
rung  propKwal  submitted  by  Orumman 
Grumman  i.iid  RCA  worked  jointly  on  tJie 
LEM  pn>p<.«.il  under  an  Informal  agreement 
Which  anticipated  RCA  being  a  major  sub- 
contractor The  RCA  effort  listed  in  the  ref- 
erenced    message    repreeents    approximately 


one-half  that  cont.ilned  in  the  proposal  its 
the  result  of  better  definition  of  the  LEM 
program  by  Orumman  and  MSC  " 

in  a  conununlcuUon  dated  June  21,  1963, 
MSC  waa  .idvl.s«<l  to  pnx»ed  with  the  con- 
tractual arrangement  ajs  propofied  by  Orum- 
man with  re»pe<n  to  RCA  Subsequently, 
Onimman  awarded  the  rendezvous  and  bind- 
ing radar  subcontract  to  RCA 

Prom  the  June  21  1963.  letter  mentioned 
above  a  determinative  t;ictor  In  NASA's  ap- 
proval of  Orumman's  .iward  of  the  rendez- 
vous ,ind  1  indlng  radar  subcontract  t<i  RCA 
appears  to  have  been  that  Orumman  and 
RCA  had  informally  .i greed  that  liCA  would 
be  a  ina|or  subcontr:u't<^r  If  Orumman  were 
select.*d  The  extent  to  which  this  prior 
agreement  should  have  been  determinative  Is 
open  to  ((uestlon  in  uew  of  the  caution  in 
the  NASA  RFP  on  the  lunar  tuodule  that  po- 
tential o)ntractors  were  not  to  make  moral  or 
legal  ngreements  with  subcontract.jrs  and  the 
fact  that  NASA's  source  Ev.iluatlon  Board 
stated  III  Its  report  that  the  Bi">tird'»  out- 
standing concern  regtirdlng  the  tirumman 
prt>pt»sal  was  the  propoaed  subcontract  .u-- 
rangement  with  RCA 

NASA    and    contractor   i  omn\fnts   and    DAO 
craluation  and  conrlusiori 

In  our  draft  report  to  NASA  and  the  con- 
tracuir*  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  on 
the  basis  of  uur  review  Cif  the  records  made 
uvnllable  to  us  and  of  our  discussions  with 
responsible  NASA  officials  there  was  not  a 
valid  basis  for  NASA's  having  permitted 
Orumman  to  Mibcontract  with  RCA  for  the 
rendezvous  and  landing  r.id.irs  without  first 
reqvitrlng  an  open  and  free  competition 
among  qualified  vendors  to  ensure  that  an 
ffllcient  and  economical  procurement  would 
result,  giving  proper  recognition  to  factors 
such  as  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  We 
iHted  that,  lu  our  opinion,  open  and  free 
competition  genemlly  ensured  that  work 
would  be  assigned  to  the  moKt  competent 
Tlrm  at  the  coet  most  advantageous  to  the 
Crovernment 

In  responding  to  our  draft.  NASA  suied 
tti.it  It  v/Ha  convinced  that  RCA's  role  as 
subcontractor  for  the  radars  used  m  the 
lunar  module  was  established  not  only 
through  valid  competition  but  also  only  after 
careful  and  comprehensive  evaluation  and 
consideration  by  all  appropriate  levels  of 
N'AS.\  management  In  support  of  its  poel- 
tlon.  NASA  has  presented  a  number  of  vlew- 
po;nU:  its  ronunents.  dated  March  5.  1968. 
are  presented  m  full  us  an  appendix  to  this 
report  Following  i.t  a  presentation  of  those 
NASA  comments  which  we  believe  are  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  the  subject  of  tills 
report  and  our  analysis  thereof 

I  The  selection  of  Orumman  as  the  LM  ' 
prime  contractor  was  a  result  of  competiuve 
prtx-urement  with  formal  Source  Evaluation 
Board  pr<:«cedure»  Onimmiin.  m  participat- 
ing in  that  competition,  proposed  rca  as 
Its  subcontractor  for.  among  other  things, 
the  rad-irs  in  qiiesuon.  Tlie  OAO  report  rec- 
og-.l^'es  :h»t  Ortimmans  determin.itton  to 
lUA  RCA  .u,  a  nubcontractor  for  the  radar 
work  was  .he  result  of  a  competltue  evalua- 
tion by  RCA  and  Orumman  of  proposals  from 
several  qualified  firms.  Including  an  RCA  di- 
vision OAO  Wiis  concerned  however,  that 
this  was  not  a  lalid  competition  .ipparently 
because  RCA  was  In  part  evaluating  .»  pro- 
petal  from  one  of  its  own  divisions  What 
appears  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that 
Orummjin  in  its  overall  proposal  on  the  prime 
contract  made  the  final  deci.sion  to  team  up 
wl'h  RCA  In  making  this  decision  Orum- 
man knew  that  its  proposed  use  of  RCA  was 
to  be  an  important  consideration  by  the  Oov- 
emmenr  in  the  latter's  prime  contract  com- 
petition: and  that  because  of  this  Orumman 
must  exercise  [lartlcular  care  tirid  Its  best 
Judgment  In  determining  which  subcon- 
tractor  would   best   t-nhance    its   p     'ib|i|ti<>s 
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of  winning  the  prime  contnict  competition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  the  Administrator's  supplemental 
memorandum  of  consent  to  Onimman's  se- 
lection of  RCA.  he  .stAted,  In  pertinent  p.irt 
In  that  itlrsti  statement  it  w&a  pointed  out 
that  Grumman  planned  to  make  use  of  RCA 
a.s  a  major  subconiracttpr  The  pooling  C'f  the 
capabilities  by  the.se  two  companies  was  an 
import.int  factor  In  the  selection  (f  Ortim- 
ni.in  '  .^nd  We  feel  that  It  Is  essential  to  the 
program  that  N.\.SA  utilize  the  combined 
competence  f>f  both  companies  under  an  ar- 
rangement where  the  particular  competence 
of  each  company  can  be  e.lectlvely  tapped  ' 
The  thrust  of  the.se  i>'j»tementB  clearly  es- 
tablishes that  RCA's  role  In  LM  was  reached 
In  the  competitive  crucible  Had  NASA,  in 
us  evaluation,  not  agreed  with  C.rumm.ins 
pro|x>sed  use  of  RCA.  Orumman  ch.inces  of 
winning  the  LM  comp>etltlon  would  have 
been  considerably  diminished.  If  not  elimi- 
nated." 

Orummans  ci.'mpetcncc  in  carryuv.:  out  tlie 
lunar  module  work  Is  not  the  subject  of  this 
report  and.  in  our  opinion,  has  no  particular 
relevance  to  subsequent  events  relating  to 
the  mana«ement  actions  t.iken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lunar  module  radars  contract 
award  We  believe  that  NASA  records  supi'M^rt 
our  position  m  that,  in  considering  the 
Orumman  RCA  relationship,  they  showed 
th.it  NAS.\  w\\s  desirous  of  having  RCA  pro- 
vide the  systems  engineering  and  overall 
systems  Integration  and  mana+temenl  In  con- 
nection with  major  electronics  systems  'Hiere 
waj  no  specific  indication  that  RCA  had  to 
be  the  source  for  the  lunar  module  ridars  or 
.iny  other  of  the  subsystems  for  whu  h  Orum- 
man had  proposed  that  RCA  be  desiktinted 
as  the  subcontractor;  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
there  were  Indications  to  the  contrary  Tlie 
document  In  which  this  Information  l.^  con- 
tained is  the  .Administrators  .supplemental 
memorandum  referred  to  by  NASA  m  Its 
comments.  An  extract  from  that  meiiioran- 
dum  follows 

In  view  of  the  importance  to  this  project 
of  the  Interrelationship  of  these  two  com- 
paiUes.  NASA  has  played  and  will  continue 
to  play  an  Important  role  In  the  review  and 
approval  of  the  subcontract  arranLtements 
between  Grumman  and  RCA  It  has  been 
emphasized  that  the  principal  t unction  nf 
RCA  Is  to  provide  systems  engmeerini;  and 
overall  systems  integration  and  management 
in  connection  with  the  major  electronics  sys- 
tenio.  which  include  the  communications, 
radar.  Inflight  test,  and  ground  checkout  sys- 
tems, //oiicicr.  It  IS  not  tntnided  that  RCA 
perform  in-liouic  all  tne  design  and  dru-l- 
upmcnt  work  required  m  connection  icitli 
tlie<c  syateTni  The  make-or-buy  policy  of 
RCA.  which  is  subject  to  CJrumman  approval, 
must  indicate  that  outside  itidu.strlal  capa- 
bilrty  in  the  electronics  field  will  be  fully 
utilized.  Thi-i  point  has  been  cmphcsned  uitli 
Grurnman,  uhicti  uill  be  expected  cither  to 
procure  'Kc/i  components  from  tnduitry  and 
to  provide  them  to  RCA  m  connection  with 
Iti  overall  iyitemn  responsibilities  or  to  rr- 
quire  RCA  to  e\tablisli  the  necest^ary  ground 
>utei  to  assure  its  eiten.sne  u^e  of  outside 
indu-tnal  capability.  This  will  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  m  the  actual  In-housc 
work  to  be  pcrlormed  by  RCA  from  th;it 
originally  contemplated  ut  the  time  the 
Grummar.  proposal  was  submitted."  i Italic 
supplied  I 

With  respect  to  the  concern  attributed 
to  us  regarding  the  validity  of  the  competi- 
tion leading  to  Orummans  determination 
to  use  RCA  as  a  subcontractor  for  the  ra- 
dars, our  concern  stems  from  the  fact  that 
NASA  records  indicate  its  decision  not  to 
require  a  competition  in  1963  was  based.  In 
part  on  the  presumption  that  there  had 
been  an  earlier  1962  competition.  In  which 
RCA  had  been  selected.  The  only  Indication 
I'f  competition  that  we  could  f  nd  related  to 
t:ie  Augtist  1962  solicitation  and  review  of 
pro|>i..sMis    We   found   no  evidence   that   the 
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circumstances  of  this  solicitation  had  been 
evaluated  by  NASA.  We  noted  also  that  the 
requirements  and  specifications  for  the  ren- 
dezvous and  landing  systems  had  not  been 
defined  in  August  1962.  Further,  there  was 
<inly  a  very  limited  period  available  to  the 
.■solicited  vendors  In  which  to  provide  tech- 
nical, management,  and  cost  proposals.  This 
•llcitation  appears  to  have  been  basically  an 
as.semblage  of  d.ita  by  RCA  for  the  devel- 
I  pment  of  the  Grumman  proposal  for  the 
lonar  module. 

2  '(JAG  seems  to  leel  that  even  though 
the  selection  ot  RCA  as  a  subcontractor  may 
have  been  cotiipetltlve.  inclusion  of  the  land- 
ing and  rendezvotis  radars  as  being  encom- 
[M.-sed  m  that  competition  Is  not  a  valid  as- 
sumption, but  that  there  should  have  been 
lurtlier  competition  (by  Orumman)  lor  those 
radars. 

"We  disagree  with  such  an  opinion  As  re- 
tiulrcd  by  the  Administrator's  two  selection 
.statements.  Orumm.in  reviewed  and  rec- 
(  mmended  and  NASA  approved  RCA's  niake 
or  buv'  structure  and  Its  use  ol  outiide  in- 
dustrl  si  c.ipability  As  a  result  of  the  Grum- 
man MIT  study,  the  rendezvous  radar  sys- 
tem was  not  changed.  liowe\er.  the  land- 
ing r.idar  system  was  luoditicd  m  part  by 
dropping  the  laser  and  s  ib  tituting  the 
t!ircc  legged  doppler  ;eii.sor. 

'  Ba-sed  upon  the  Orumman  MIT  study 
changes,  that  portion  of  tiie  trirtinal  Orum- 
man KCA  submission  to  the  MSC  RFP  con- 
cerning rendezvous  radar  cm'^rt;ed  basically 
unaltered  Also.  Orumman  v. as  in  contact 
With  several  competitive  radar  companies 
to  ascertain  changes  in  the  suite  of  the  art, 
and  found  i.o  .Mgnitica:u  changes  in  the 
radar  technology  Thcrelore.  Orumman  again 
reeoinmended  by  letter  ot  April  8  1963  that 
RCA  make  the  ruiidez'.cais  rad  ir  and  NASA 
approved  " 

NASA  s  views,  as  cxpret..--ed.  are  net  en- 
tirely lu  consonance  with  the  written  record 
ill  events  preceding  its  concurrence  in  the 
award  of  the  radar  .subcontract  to  RCA. 
NASA  records  showed  that,  following  the 
selection  of  Orumman  a.s  tiie  contractor  for 
the  lunar  module  in  October  1062.  NASA  ap- 
proached the  rendezvous  and  linding  radar 
priK-urement  on  the  ba.sis  that  competition 
would  be  obtained  after  the  requirements 
and  tpccilicalioiis  were  defined  However,  for 
some  reason  not  disclosed  in  NASA  records, 
in  January  U>63  NASA  concurred  in  Grum- 
maus  proposal  that  rompeliluni  would  be 
held  only  under  certain  circuinstances;  that 
is.  If  a  sensor  contipuraiion  diilerent  Irom 
that  contained  in  the  Orunim.tn  proposal 
resulted  from  the  requinments  and  specifi- 
catlou    delinilion    stuay. 

With  regards  to  the  events  le.iding  to  the 
Orumman  recommendation  to  NASA  Grum- 
man, in  lis  April  8,  1963,  letter,  staled  that 
it  could  be  argued  that  there  was  sufficient 
similarity  between  the  defined  configuration 
and  RCA's  original  proposal  to  preclude  the 
need  !'ir  a  new  competition  As  evidenced  by 
Cinimman's  letter,  the  manner  of  defining 
whether  similarities  did  or  did  not  exist  with 
respect  to  the  radar  equipment  was  subject 
to  interpretations  which  could  support  a 
conclusK)n  ihat  competition  was  required  or, 
as  an  alternate,  could  support  a  conclusion 
thai  competition  should  not  be  held. 

In  view  of  the  earlier  considerations  that 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  competition 
would  be  appropriate  once  nvdar  require- 
ments and  system  specifications  were  defined 
and  er^lablished,  it  seems  to  us  that  NASA, 
rather  liian  concerning  itself  with  possible 
interpretations,  should  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  whether  the  most  effective  and 
economical  subcontracting  practices  would 
be  followed. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  that  NASA  ap- 
parently placed  on  Grumman's  belief  that 
similaxitiee  existed  between  the  original 
RCA  approach  and  the  subsequently  defined 
requirements  and  specifications,  we  discussed 


this  matter  with  MIT  officials,  including  the 
former  Director,  Apollo  Guidance  and  Navi- 
gation Program.  MIT  officials  advised  us  that 
laser  and  radar  were  functionally  similar  but 
that,  under  the  various  definitions  of  con- 
figurations used  by  MIT  ( f>;enerally  defined 
as  the  arrangement  ol  components  or  the 
addition  or  omission  ol  certain  components 
in  a  system),  a  laser  conilgurallon  w:is  not 
similar  to  a  radar  configuration. 

In  our  view,  however,  tlie  most  persuasive 
evidence  that  a  ."rignificant  change  in  sensor 
configuration  and  in  technical  approach  had 
occurred  was  the  fact  that  Grumman,  in 
Justifying  its  November  l',)63  award  to  KCA 
of  a  cost-type  subcontract  for  the  rendezvous 
and  landing  r.idars  ul  an  estimated  cost  of 
$23A  million — about  i-M  million  more  than 
the  original  proposed  c  ist — staled  to  NASA 
that  the  increase  had  been  caused  by  "ill 
the  decision  to  drop  the  use  of  a  laser  system, 
and  (2l  major  increases  m  system  c.ipability 
rer|U'.rements.  " 

Orumman  noted  th.u  changes  in  technical 
ajiproach  had  generally  increased  the  com- 
plexity ol  the  radars  and  that  these  changes 
had  come  about  after  it  was  selected  as  llie 
c  iiitractor  lor  the  lunar  module.  In  this 
regard.  Orumman  slated  that  the  original 
parts  count  for  the  r.idar  equipment  totaled 
1,346  whereas  the  present  p,iru  count  toiaied 
5,768.  giving  a  gross  luinpiexily  ruio  of 
rougiily  4-25  to  1. 

The  NASA  slalemenl  th.it  Orumman  luid 
ascertained  changes  m  the  slate  ol  the  art  be- 
fore presentiiig  us  rcct)mmend,ilion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  records.  However.  NA.SA  lias 
not  made  entirely  clear  ihe  nature  of  tins 
inquiry. 

Ill  us  letter  of  April  rj63.  Grumman  sug- 
gctled  that  the  award  be  made  to  RCA  and 
staled  that  it  had  surxeyed  other  -. cndors 
and  fou;  :i  tiiore  would  be  no  "head  and 
.shoulders'  technical  winner  if  a  competition 
were  held  at  that  lime.  A  quesuon  exists,  in 
our  opini-ju,  as  to  whether  Orumman  adc- 
(lUitely  c  ins'.dered  p  iltntial  C'ist  differences 
beiweei;  vendors.  In  this  regard,  an  attach- 
ment to  C^rummans  April  1963  letter  showed 
thai  16  vendors,  including  KCA.  had  been 
surveyed  as  part  of  Grumman's  study  of  the 
mailer.  These  surveys,  however,  were  limited 
to  a  review  of  the  status  of  applicable  devel- 
opment programs  and  formal  proposals  were 
not  requested. 

Furthermore,  at  this  same  lime,  mtorma- 
tion  existed  within  NASA  thai  equally  or 
belter  qualified  firms  could  provide  tlie  ren- 
dezvous and  l.tndmg  radars  under  a  sub- 
contract with  Grumman.  One  NASA  official, 
in  commenting  on  the  April  1963  CJruminau 
letter  to  MSC.  expressed  his  view  iliat  a 
quick  response  from  qualified  vendors  could 
have  been  obtained  in  an  open  compelitlon. 
A  second  NASA  official  sUilcxi  on  May  1,  1963. 
that  there  were  other  companies  which  he 
considered  to  be  leaders  in  the  radar  field.  At 
about  the  same  time,  one  ot  these  companies 
had  advised  NASA  ot  lis  desire  I'J  be  con- 
sidered for  this  work  and  suggested  thai  a 
competition  be  held  for  this  subcontract. 

Furthermore,  before  the  actual  award  of 
the  subcontract  was  made  to  RCA,  anotlier 
electronics  firm  proposed  to  NASA  that  it 
also  be  considered  as  a  suurce  for  the  rendez- 
vous r.adar;  subsequently,  the  firm  indicated 
a  desire  to  perform  the  work  under  a  lixed- 
price  rather  than  a  cosl-lyi)e  contract. 

3.  NASA  cited  to  us  the  fact  that  RCA  had 
subcontracted  about  25  percent  of  the  radar 
work.  Also  NASA  staled: 

"Furcher,  in  consonance  with  the  procure- 
ment plan,  several  subsystems  proposed  for 
RCA.  such  as  instrumentation  and  electrical 
power,  were  in  fact  not  awarded  to  RCA.'  *  * 
RCA  also  subcontracted  portions  of  other 
subsystems.  A  major  example  is  the  RCA  sub- 
contracting of  approximately  50';  of  the  com- 
munication subsystem  to  Collins  Radio,  Mo- 
torola. Raytheon  and  Da  I  mo -Vic  tor." 

We  have  not  examined  in  detail  Into  the 


actions  relating  to  other  subsystems  and  are 
therefore  not  in  a  position  to  comment  on 
whether  they  were  appropriately  carried  out. 
However,  we  briefly  reviewed  certain  data  re- 
lating to  actions  taken  on  three  subsystems 
for  which  CJrumman  had  originally  recom- 
mended RCA  as  a  subcontractor.  Cirumm.in 
ultimately  subcontracted  these  subsystems  ui 
oiher  firms  alter  it  held  new  compelilions.  li 
II  not  clear  why  a  similar  course  ol  action 
was  not  followed  with  regard  to  the  radars, 
li.irlicul.irly  in  view  of  the  l.ict  thai,  as 
NASA  h.ia  indicated  above,  such  aulion  would 
ecpially  h.ive  been  m  consonance  with  us 
l)rorurement  plan. 

t'ommcnls  irom  the  contractors.  Orum- 
man and  RCA.  are  included  .us  appendixes 
M  this  report.  Both  contractors  expressed 
at,'reement  with  thi?  ctiinnients  which  h.iU 
been  lurnished  to  us  by  .N'.^rS./^  by  htl'.r 
dated  March  5,  1968  Also,  (irumman  eiui- 
nicraied  six  lactors  which  il  .suggested  bo 
piven  turther  consideration  m  the  evaluation 
ol  the  competitive  aspects  of  this  procure- 
iiicnt.  These  lactors  had  been  careluUy  con- 
sidered by  us  during  our  review  and  the  sub- 
stance ol  each  ol  ihese  items  had  been  called 
to  our  atleiilion  by  NASA  in  it.s  comments  on 
our  draft  leport.  We  believe  that  each  (jI 
these  l.iciors  wa.s  given  appropriate  consid- 
eraliou  lu  connection  with  our  an.ilysis  of 
NASA  s  comments. 

In  our  opinion.  NASA  .stiould  have  ri-- 
quired  the  use  o!  competition  In  the  pru- 
curemeiii  ot  the  lunar  module  radars  so  thai 
the  benelils  that  are  gener.iUy  available 
tlirough  the  use  of  such  techniques  could 
h.ivc  been  achieved.  It  is  our  \iew  that  .t 
contraciing  agency  must  niaiiitain  elfectivc 
(  iiitrol  over  major  suljcon tracts  aw.irded 
under  c(.)st-type  contracts  because,  under 
such  .;rninpemeiits.  the  Goveiiiment  lii'ii- 
erally  absorb.':   tjie  .subconlrarujr  cosl.s. 

Althoufzh  the  NASA  iirocuremenl  i)!an  for 
the  lun.ir  module  contract  provided  for 
NAS.'i  roiitrol  o\cr  subcontract  awards  lo 
ensure  the  bcnelils  of  competition,  these 
procedures  were  iicjt  effectively  impleineutrd 
m  this  c.ise.  Inasmuch  a.s  approj)rialc  iiniile- 
meutatioii  (;f  the  NASA  jirocurement  pl.iii 
would  have  provided  a  b.usis  for  an  efficient 
and  economical  procuremenl  and  NASA  aji- 
Ijarenlly  appropriately  Impltmenied  the  plan 
for  certain  subsyst^-ms  l^r  whK.h  Grumman 
had  proposed  RCA  as  the  subcontracUir,  we 
have  in.ide  no  specific  recommendation.  We 
believe,  however,  that  intornialion  on  this 
c.ise  .should  be  disseminated  Ui  NASA  ctjn- 
tracllng  otliclals  lo  a.ssisl  ihem  lu  liie  per- 
tormance  ot  their  functions. 

Principal  Officials  of  the  National  Afro- 

.NAUTICS     AND      .SPACE      ADMINISTRATUON       RE- 
SPON.SlBLE       FOR       THE       ADMINISTRATION       OF 

.'iciTviTiFS  Discussed  in  This  Report 
I  Tenure  of  office  1 
.\dministr.*tor 
J.anes    E     'VVebb.    from    February    1961    to 
present. 

deputy  administrator 

Hugh  L.  Dryden,  from  October  1958  to  De- 
cember 1965, 

Roljerl  C.  Seamaiis,  Jr.,  trr.m  December 
1965  to  January  1968. 

Thomas  O,  Paiiie,  from  March  1968  to 
present. 

associate    admin  ISIRATOR 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  from  Seplenil>er 
1960  to  September  1967. 

Homer  E.  Newell,  from  Octijber  1967  to 
present. 

ASSOCIATE    ADMINISTRATOR    FOR    MANNED 
SPACE    FLIGHT 

D.  Brainerd  Holmes,  from  Noveniber  1961 
to  September  1963. 

George  E.  Mueller,  from  Sepieml.>cr  19  )3  to 
present, 

DIRECTOR,   MANNED  SPACECRAFT  CENTER 

Robert  R,  Gilruth,  from  November  1961  to 
present. 
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VaTTon*!.    ArRONAfTIi-S    AND 

SPAiT!    AdMI  VISTRATinv. 

Wa-intngton  D  C    Mnrr^  S    .'Ml 
Mr    MoRTos  E    Hfnig. 
Aaat.^tant  Di'i-rtcrr 

US     Genf'al    Acrnnnnng  Offir^  \ 

Wasntngton    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Hevio  AttAfhpd  are  the  specific 
ti>n\ment*i  that  have  &e«>n  preparpd  on  the 
OAO  druft  report  oinr^rnlng  the  riwdam  used 
:n  the  Lunar  Mtnlule  nf  the  Apollo  lur]*r 
hvndiiKt  svstem  In  riddlTlrin.  niir  -.everal  ills- 
cusslons  on  this  subject  tuive  poivlded  fur- 
ther AUbsuvnoe  and  insight  into  the  t-ntire 
process  of  o<impetltlve  selection  of  Orumman 
lis  the  prime  contr.vniir  fur  the  Lunar  Module 
with  RCA  as  'he  principal  electronic  "lystems 
ntihcontracfiir  We  helieve  these  Ulscusalons 
have  oecn  helpfxil  in  defining  the  iinderUIng 
quf^tlons    that   relnte   to   this   matter 

In  essence  our  rommenta  shiiw  that  com- 
peUtl'nn  aiid  L'areiul  review  ot  the  sfiurce 
selections  for  the  -.ttrl'inis  siibsvstems  ot  the 
Lunar  Module.  InrliidinR  the  r.ulars.  did  exist 
liie  major  elements  of  the  Saturn-Apollo 
- vste'm.  InclufUn?  the  Lunar  Module  were 
■on'racred  :._>r  ifter  competitive  selection 
imona;  all  ciualined  indiistrl.il  organizations 
or  irruupB 

In  the  na*e  ot  the  Lunar  Mfxlwle.  the  se- 
lection by  NASA  of  OriimmAn  i«  the  prime 
i-r>ri'ractor  recoifnized  the  c.ipabtlitv  of  RCA, 
the  proposed  principal  subcontractor,  in 
electronics  .irid  was  the  result  of  thorough 
review  of  i\V,  elements  of  the  mmpetlUve 
propos.ils  rhls  included  evaluation  of  .»H 
system  and  subsystem  concepts  presented  in 
the  several  propo8.«ls,  includln*;  the  electronic 
systems  concepts  of  which  the  rendervotw 
LUd  landing  rndars  were  .i  part 

Even  alter  selection  of  Cirumm.in  and 
RCA.  NAriA  renewed  both  the  Oriimm.»n  and 
the  RCA  ■rruilce  >r  hiiy  "  plans  to  .tssure  that 
.tvallable  sources  for  all  NUbsystenis  and 
available  types  of  ii.irdware  were  ^iven  proper 
consideration  in  'he  design  of  the  Lunar 
Module  As  a  result  oi  this  NASA  review  an^ 
the  Grummau  and  RCA  evaluations  .ixiH 
plans,  several  iubsy^tems  were  Kubt-ontractefl 
out  to  rumpaniFs  or  her  than  RCA  .uxJ 
Ctruinman. 

In  the  cAse  of  the  radars,  a  Joint  study  wae 
miide  by  Griunirun  and  the  Massachusetta 
Institute  nf  Technology  to  define  the  tieat 
.ipproach  for  the  rendezvous  .uid  landing 
sensor  reqtilrements  MIT's  role  w.ts  one  'i 
the  |.inme  aruidance  .ind  navlijatlon  systems 
contrsiotoT  to  NASA  The  Joint  MIT  Grurm- 
man  study  indicated  that  "he  rendezvous 
radar  concept  in  the  Grtimnvan  proposal  to 
NASA  was  i  desirable  approach  Grummail. 
after  revnew  nt  all  alternatives,  then  con>- 
clude<l  that  the  rende./vous  riida^  should  be 
made  by  RCA   md  NASA  concurred. 

The  Joint  MIT  Oniniman  >tudy.  howevet. 
also  ooncUuled  tuat  the  laser  sensor  oris?*- 
inally  proposed  by  Gruraman  and  RCA  as  ft 
slant  range  lauding  sensor  should  be  Ueletett 
and  I  three- legged  doppler  radar  be  added. 
The  requirement  lor  in  altitude  radar  sen- 
sor rem^uned  unchanged  This  recommended 
change  in  design  led  to  the  decision  that 
there  be  a  new  subcontractor  competition 
to  select  the  lun.tr  lauding  radar  developer. 
Ryan  Aeronautical  Company  won  the  comr 
petition  tor  this  part  of  the  Lunar  Module 
nular  <.ystem  .uid  'Aaa  > warded  a  sutKontract 
by  RCA  for  i  combined  altimeter  dopplet 
lunar  landing  rad.v 

Reviews  of  maice  t  buy  '  plans  were  ooni- 
ducted  to  assure  that  the  probability  of  sucJ- 
cessIuUy  developiiii;  and  dei'.\ering  'lie  r.idart 
and  ail  otlier  systems  to  meet  Ap>ollo  require- 
ments w.is  .ui  high  as  possible  succets  .it  the 
nuasloa  on  :ts  tjgbt  uzne  scale  wa6  the  goat; 
the  steps  tjilcen  were  .iimed  at  meeting  tbie 
goal. 

We  h'jpe  the  inlormaiion  furnuhed  you  oft 
Feoruary  2y  and  noted  in  the  attached  com- 
mentji  will  enable  you  to  recognize  the  stepb 
taken  by  N.ASA  to  issure  meanina;(U;  'r-ompei- 
IHion    ThanK  >ou  '.'t  the    ippoilunitj  'o  dlSf 


riLSB   th«  draft   report   with   you   before   yotir 
completion  of  this  review 

In  the  event  t^iat  Orumman  submits  rom- 
inents  .m  the  OAO  report  NAfiA  would  ap- 
preciate "he  ipixirtuniry  to  review  Orum- 
mans  commeiils  .iiul  to  furnish  .iddltlonal 
N.AiJA  coinmenla  if  .ipproprlate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HaRoU)    B     FINOKR. 

.■t>»Otiafc    .4dmini.ttrafor     for    Organiza- 
tion and  Management 

N.A.>A  CoMMKNTS  O.N  THI  GAO  UHAFr  Report 
TO  CoNGiras  ON  Review  t>r  Hbim'i  rement 
OF  Li'NAa  MoDi't  r  Landing  and  Hknoe/voi's 
KaoarS 

Die  basic  concern  expressed  by  the  OAO 
in  Its  ilr.ifl  report  torwarded  r.n  February  20. 
1968  i.s  that  'he  iilncement  of  .i  subcontract 
by  Grumman  with  RCA  for.  among  other 
things,  the  landing  and  rendezvous  radars 
was  without  ■  Dpen  and  free  competition 
among  t|ualined  vendors."  and  that  this  was 
inconsistent  with  NASA's  own  planning  and 
.iistrucllons  in  this  procurement 

This  criticism  is  app«irently  bujied  on  OAO's 
opinion  that  subsequent  to  NASA's  initial 
telection  of  Grumman  .is  prime  contractor, 
with  RCA  as  Its  propo.sed  subcontractor,  there 
was  no  further  subi-ontract  competition  for 
the   landing  nMd  rendezvous  radars. 

Contrary  to  t»AO.  it  is  uur  tlrm  position 
that  NASA's  iiltliTi.ite  lonsent  to  RCAs  role 
lu  a  subcontractor  f>ir  the  radars  was  in  lacC 
arrived  at  after  effective  competitive  processes 
had  been  applied  and  was  consistent  with 
NASA's  own  planning  and  instructions  In  this 
procurement 

The  selection  of  Grumman  as  the  I.M  prime 
contractor  was  a  result  of  competitive  pro- 
curement with  formal  Source  Evaluation 
Board  proi-edures  Grumman,  in  participating 
in  that  competition,  proposed  RCA  as  its 
subcontractor  for.  among  other  things,  the 
radars  in  question  Tlie  GAO  report  recog- 
nizes that  Grummans  determination  to  use 
RCA  .13  a  subcontractor  lor  the  radar  work 
wits  the  result  of  a  competitive  ev.iluutlon 
by  RCA  and  Gruirunan  of  pro[x»ala  from 
^everal  qual.fled  firms,  including  .in  RCA  di- 
vision OAO  was  concerned,  however,  that 
this  was  not  .i  valid  competition  .ippnrently 
bec.iuse  RCA  was  in  part  evaluating  a  pro- 
posal from  one  of  its  own  divisions  What 
.ippears  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
Grumman  in  its  over;Ul  proposal  on  the  prime 
contract  made  the  final  dec<lslon  to  team  up 
with  RCA  In  making  this  decision  Ortimmaii 
knew  that  its  proposed  use  of  RCA  w.us  to 
l-e  .in  important  consideration  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  latter's  prime  contract  com- 
petition; and  that  because  of  this  Orumman 
mtist  exercise  particular  care  and  Its  best 
judgment  In  determining  which  subcontrac- 
tor would  best  enhance  its  possibilities  of 
winning  the  prime  contract  competition. 

RCA's  proposed  role  as  a  iut)contractor  to 
Grumman  was  carefully  considered  by  NASA 
during  Its  evaluation  of  propo«als  for  the 
prime  contract.  .As  stated  m  the  .\dnunlstra- 
tor  s  memorandum  ot  selection.  N.AS.A  s  con- 
cern was  that  Grumman  s  relationship  with 
RCA  might  restrict  NASA's  ability  .a  a  later 
time  to  select  .Uready-developed  hardware 
for  use  In  LM  and  that  Grumman  and  RCA 
must  indicate  that  outside  tndusinal  capa- 
bility win  be  fully  utilized  .And.  as  further 
stated  .n  that  same  memorandum,  we  salis- 
tle<l  ourselves  that  there  would  be  no  inhibi- 
tion of  freedom  "t  action  by  Grumman  to 
meet  NASA'!,  needs  in  these  respects 

In  the  Administrator's  supplemental  mem- 
orandum of  consent  to  Grumman  s  selection 
of  RCA.  he  stated,  m  pertinent  part  "In 
that  I  first  I  statement,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Orumman  planned  to  make  use  ot 
RCA  as  a  major  subcontractor  The  [X>oUng 
of  the  lapabilltle-.  by  lliese  two  i.oi.ipanles 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  sele<tioii  of 
Gnmiman  '  And:  "We  feel  that  it  is  essen- 
tiHi  to  the  program  that  NASA  utilize  the 
(ontbined  ixjmpetence  ni  Ixjtn  compiinies  un- 


der an  arr.ingement  where  the  particular 
<om  pete  nee  of  each  company  can  tie  effec- 
tively tapped  "  The  thrust  of  these  state- 
ments clearly  esuibllahes  that  RCA's  role  in 
1  M  was  reached  In  the  competitive  crucible 
Had  NAS.A.  in  Its  evaluation,  not  agreed  with 
Ciriunman's  proposed  use  of  hcA,  Grununan 
chances  of  winning  the  LM  competition 
would  liave  been  considerably  diminished,  if 
not  eliminated 

GAO  seems  to  feel  that  even  though  liie 
selection  of  RCA  us  a  subc<iiitractx)r  may 
have  been  competUUe,  inclusion  of  the  land- 
ing .md  rendezvous  radars  as  being  eiicom- 
jiassed  in  that  competition  Is  not  ii  valid  as- 
sumption, but  that  there  should  have  been 
further  competition  i  by  CJrumman)  for 
those  r.idars. 

We  disagree  with  such  an  opinion  .As  re- 
quired by  the  Administrator's  two  selection 
statements,  Grumman  reviewed  and  recom- 
mended the  NASA  ,ipproved  RCA's  '  niake  <'r 
buy"  structure  ,ind  its  use  of  outvide  Indtis- 
trlal  capability  As  a  result  of  the  Grumnuui 
MIT  study,  the  rendezvous  radar  system  was 
not  cbiuiged.  however,  the  landing  radar 
system  was  modified  m  part  by  dropping  the 
laser  and  substituting  the  three  legged  dop- 
pler  sensor. 

Based  upon  the  Grununan  MIT  study 
changes,  that  portion  of  the  cjrlelniU  (irum- 
inan  RCA  subniKsslon  to  the  MSC  KFP  (  oii- 
cerning  rendezvous  rad.ir  emerged  basically 
unaltered.  -Also.  Gruniman  was  In  contact 
with  several  competitive  radar  companies  to 
ascertain  changes  In  the  slate  of  the  art,  and 
found  no  significant  changes  in  the  radar 
technology  riierefore,  Gruntman  again  rec- 
ommended by  letter  ot  April  8,  1963  that  I'.CA 
ntake  the  rendezvous  radar  .md  N.AS.A  .ip- 
proved 

Based  upon  the  landing  radar  specifica- 
tion changes.  It  was  decided  to  compete  this 
radar  and  it  was  awarded  to  Ryan  This 
amounted  to  about  25'  \  of  the  \  alue  of  the 
LM  radar  systems. 

Further,  in  consonance  with  the  procure- 
ment plan,  several  subsystems  proposed  for 
RCA.  such  .16  instrumentation  and  electrical 
jxjwer.  were  In  fact  not  awarded  to  RCA. 
.Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  Ryan  compet- 
itive award  noted  above.  RCA  also  subcon- 
tracted portions  of  other  subs>-stcms  .A 
major  example  Is  the  RCA  subcontracting  of 
approximately  50'  of  the  communuMtion 
subsystem  to  Collins  Radio.  Motorola,  R-iv- 
theoii  and  Dalmo-Vlctor 

In  summary,  we  are  convinced  that  RCA's 
role  as  subcontractor  for  the  radars  used 
in  LM  was  established  not  only  through 
valid  competition,  but  also  only  after  care- 
ful and  comprehensive  evaluation  and  con- 
sideration by  all  appropriate  levels  of  N'.ASA 
management. 

J.t  should  be  noted  that  both  the  landing 
and  rendezvous  radars  have  successfully 
completed  first  [>luise  qualification  testing 
and  fixes  required  as  a  result  of  qualifica- 
tion testing  are  now  being  incorporated  for 
final  qualification. 

Finally,  we  note  that,  during  our  Febru- 
ary 29,  1^68.  meeting  with  GAO.  Orumman 
requested  30  days  to  review  the  GAO  draft 
report  to  the  Congress,  and  Vi  submit  com- 
ments prior  to  ll3  release. 

Frank  A  Booart. 
For  George  E   Mi^eller. 
Associate     Administrator     ;or     Manned 
Space  Fhght. 

.APffNDIX    III 

IJt>ENSE      Electronic      Pboducts. 
Radio  CoRPOHAri'jw  of  America. 

Afoores;ou>n,  S  J    April  1,  1968 
Mr   .Morton  E  Henic, 
.•l<-i  'tant  Director, 
['  .S.  General  Accounting  Office. 
Washington   DC. 

Dear  Mr  IIe.mo;  Tills  is  in  respiptise  to  your 
letter  of  March  8,  lytiS.  by  which  you  made 
avjilabie  to  RCA  a  draft  copy  of  a  proposed 
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report  concerning  the  procurement  of  the 
landing  and  rendezvous  radars  for  use  In  the 
Lunar  Module  of  the  Apollo  lunar  landing 
system  Let  me  express  my  appreciation  for 
having  been  given  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit comments  on  the  draft. 

RCA  has  reviewed  the  draft  report  and  the 
specific  comments  submitted  to  you  by  NASA 
Concerning  it  We  are  in  accord  with  the 
NA.SA  coments,  which  we  believe  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  awards  to  Grumman 
and  to  RCA  were  made  only  after  careful 
and  prudent  consideration  of  the  relevant 
factors  We  have  no  substantive  additions 
to  the  NASA  comments  at  this  time,  other 
than  to  recommend  reconsideration  of  your 
plan  to  Issue  a  final  report  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

I.  K.  Kessler. 

Appendix   I'V 
Orumman    Aircraft    Engineering 
Corp. 

Bethpage.  Long  Island.  N.Y., 

April  5,  1968. 
Attention:    Mr.    Morton    E.    Henlg,    Assistant 

Director,  cnvll  Division. 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  carefully  reviewed 
your  letter  of  March  8.  1968  which  enclosed 
a  proposed  report  to  the  Congress  on  your 
Offices  review  of  the  procurement  of  radar 
equipment  for  the  Lunar  Module,  We  are  also 
in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  to  you  dated  March  5.  1968  re- 
garding the  same  subject  matter.  While  we 
are  in  agreement  with  the  comments  con- 
tained in  the  NASA  letter,  we  do  not  concur 
with  the  conclusions  m  your  proposed  report. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  following  facts 
should  be  considered  in  properly  evaltiating 
the  competitive  aspects  of  this  procurement: 

1.  Grumman  and  RCA  participated  in  an 
tinsolicited  study  effort  which  was  furnished 
to  NASA  and  resulted  In  Grimnman  receiving 
a  copy  of  the  request  for  proposals. 

2.  Added  by  RCA  and  other  team  members, 
Grumman  prepared  and  submitted  a  fully 
responsive  proposal  which  complied  with  the 
reqiurements  of  the  request  for  proposals. 

li.  As  a  result  of  the  competition  among 
Orumman  and  other  proposers  NASA  se- 
lected Orumman  In  part  because  of  RCA's 
slgmflcant  contribution. 

4.  NASA  satisfied  itself  prior  to  award  of 
the  prime  contract  that  Orimiman  was  not. 
legally  or  morally,  obligated  to  make  any 
award  to  RCA. 

5.  Prior  to  the  award  to  RCA,  Grumman 
and  MIT  conducted  a  study.  This  study  con- 
firmed that  the  basic  approach  contained 
In  Grumman's  proposal  was  sound  and  that 
the  more  detailed  definition  and  the  manner 
of  mechanizing  resulted  In  some  changes  in 
execution  but  not  In  basic  concept.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  MIT  Grumman  study  and  prior 
to  award  to  RCA,  Grumman  invited  a  num- 
ber of  companies  to  make  technical  presen- 
tations of  any  significant  changes  in  radar 
technology.  No  such  significant  changes  were 
elicited  and  therefore  Grumman  recommend- 
ed, and  NASA  concurred,  in  award  to  RCA. 

6  As  the  concepts  were  translated  Into  de- 
tailed specifications,  further  competition 
was  obtained  with,  lor  example,  the  doppler 
radar  subcontract  being  awarded  to  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Company  as  well  as  the  subcon- 
tiacting  of  substantial  parts  of  the  commu- 
nication subsystem  referred  to  In  NASA's 
K  tter  Further,  to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible Items  common  to  other  Apollo  program 
prime  contracts  or  other  NASA  contracts 
were  utilized. 

In  conclusion,  it  our  considered  opinion 
that,  in  this  very  demanding  area  of  land- 
ing and  rendezvous  radar,  the  actions  of 
N.ASA,  Orumman,  RCA  and  MIT  were  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government  and 
the  program.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity 


to  submit  these  comments  and  hope  that 
they  may  serve  to  make  the  final  report  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  accurate  and 
complete,  both  in  its  statements  and  impli- 
cations. We  would,  of  course,  be  ])leased  to 
meet  with  you  to  discuss  or  clarify  any  fur- 
ther matters  In  connection  with  the  proposed 
report. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Grumman  Aircraj-t  Encinkep.ing  C(jrp. 

L    J.   Evans,   President, 


THE  SENATE  AT  EASTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congre.ss  lias 
been  in  session  just  short  of  3  months. 
Despite  a  7-week  debate  on  civil  rights  in 
the  Senate,  the  Congress  has  already  en- 
acted legislation — 

To  punish  forcible  interference  with 
persons  seeking  to  exercise  certain  civil 
rights; 

To  punish  persons  who  use  the  facili- 
ties of  interstate  commerce  with  intent 
to  incite,  organize,  promote,  encourage, 
participate  in,  or  carry  on  a  riot; 

To  create  a  bill  of  rights  for  Indians; 

Prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing; 

To  add  a  new  civil  obedience  title  re- 
lating to  firearms  or  explosives; 

Improving  the  judicial  machinery  for 
the  selection,  without  discrimination,  of 
Federal  grand  and  petit  juries; 

Providing  compensation  for  law  en- 
forcement ofiQcers  not  employed  by  the 
United  States  who  are  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  persons  suspected  of 
committing  Federal  crimes; 

Authorizing  $2,6  billion  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1969; 

Approving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
transferring  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
from  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  from 
HEW  and  creating  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Di'Ugs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice; 

Strengthening  the  administration  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  mak- 
ing livestock  and  livestock  products  sub- 
ject to  the  act; 

Establishing  a  National  'Visitor  Center 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  a 
welcome  and  information  to  the  thou- 
sands of  tourists  who  \'i£it  the  Nation's 
Capital; 

Providing  for  the  election  of  an  11- 
member  school  board  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  presidential 
election  in  November; 

Extending  the  life  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States  for  5 
years;  increasing  to  $13.5  billion  the  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  insurance  permitted  to  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time;  increasing  to 
$3.5  billion  the  Bank's  authority  to  issue 
export  credit  insurance  and  guarantees; 
and  banning  financing  exports  to  Com- 
munist nations  but  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  this  if  he  finds  a  trans- 
action to  be  in  the  national  interest; 

Removing  the  25-percent  gold  cover  re- 
quirement; 

Providing  a  comprehensive  statutory 
framework  for  the  registration,  examina- 
tion, and  regulation  of  holding  com- 
panies controlling  one  or  more  savings 
and  loan  associations ; 


Creating  a  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  and  pro- 
viding for  a  national  fire  research  and 
safety  program; 

Increasing  benefits  to  approximately 
6.53.000  railroad  retirees: 

Protecting  veterans  by  jirovidiiiR  that 
increa.sed  .social  security  benefits  would 
not  affect  their  pcnsion.s  until  1970  whrn 
pensions  would  be  gradually  adjusted  to 
lake  into  account  the  mcrcastd  .social 
t.ecurily  benefits; 

Establishing  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness in  California; 

Establi.shing  the  Saugus  Iron  Works 
National  Historic  site  in  Massaciiusetts 
and  providing  for  its  administration  as 
a  unit  of  the  national  park  system; 

Increasing  the  annual  authorization 
to  $25  million  for  the  Indian  adult  edu- 
cation program  and  on-the-job  training; 

Making  it  unlawful  to  discriminate 
again.st  any  agricultural  producer  be- 
cause of  membership  in  an  association 
of  producers  or  to  interfere  with  his  right 
to  join; 

Increasing  the  authorization  to  $1.9 
million  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop,  through  the  use  of  an  experi- 
ment and  demonstration  plant,  practi- 
cable and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  Commercial  fishing  indus- 
try of  fish  protein  concentrate;  and 

Extending  for  30  days  the  7-percent 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  10  percent 
on  telephone  communications  pending 
conference  action  on  the  excise  tax  bill 
mentioned  below. 

The  Senate  also  adopted  a  code  of 
ethics  for  Senators,  officers,  and  Senate 
employ ee.s — making  in  excess  of  $15.- 
000 — covering  restrictions  on  outside  em- 
ployment, contributions,  political  fund 
activity,  and  disclosure  of  financial 
interests. 

In  addition,  the  following  measures 
have  passed  both  Houses  and  are  await- 
ing action  cither  by  conferees  or  adop- 
tion of  amendments: 

Urgent  supplemental  containing  an 
additional  $25  million  for  Headstart  and 
575  million  for  manpower  training; 

District  of  Columbia  police-firemen- 
teachers  pay  bill; 

Extension  of  the  7-percent  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  and  the  10  percent  on 
telephone  communications  through  De- 
cember 31,  1969;  accelerated  corporate 
tax  payments;  imposed  a  10-i>ercent  sur- 
tax on  individuals  effective  April  1,  1968, 
and  on  corporations  effective  January  1. 
1968;  provided  for  an  expenditures  reduc- 
tion of  $6  bilhon  and  a  $10  billion  reduc- 
tion in  the  tax-exempt  status  of  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds: 

Establisliment  of  the  National  Water 
Commission;  and 

Making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  make 
obscene  or  harassing  telephone  calls. 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House — 

A  3 -year  extension  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  and  to  encourage  greater  use  of 
local  currency  funds  for  ixipulation  con- 
trol; 

An  extension,  through  fiscal  1969.  of 
the  $9  million  authorization  for  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Corp.  to  further  educa- 
tional television; 

A  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
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sive  18-month  study  and  InvehliKation 
^>(  the  automobile  accident  compensation 
system. 

An  iunendmerit  to  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  by  .luthoi izing  the  estab- 
lishment (if  a  4-year  iiuarantee  proKram 
to  reimburse  U  S  n.^hLriK  vessel  owners 
for  certain  specified  losses  resultliiK  from 
the  unlawful  seizure  of  vessels  by  a  for- 
fiKn  countiy, 

A  bill  recominendliiij:  that  each  State 
inodifv  Its  legislative  i»r  administrative 
procedures  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  temporarily  lesidiiiK  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  '.he  Unired 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
vote  by  the  .Hy?tem  already  in  etTect  lor 
military  pers  inne]  and  others  under  the 
Federal  Votun;  Assistance  Act  of    1955; 

A  bill  desiKMiatlns?  36.000  acres  of  rhe 
.\iigeles  National  F'orest  in  California  as 
'he  San  Gabriel  \Vllderne.^^:  and 

Authorized  :59  million  for  liscal  1969 
and  19'70  tofwntlnue  Mie  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Berlamation  for  investigations 
and  constructinn  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project 

We  now  have  icadv  for  floor  consid- 
eration the  fiscal  1969  military  procure- 
ment authorization  and  the  omnibus 
crime  control  and  safe  streets  bill  au- 
•!;  >M/in«  more  than  $100  million  lor  fis- 
cal vears  1968  and  1969  and  5300  million 
in  fiscal  1970  to  provide  grants  to  law  en- 
lorcement  agencies  for  training  and 
development  programs.  Other  measures 
which  will  sot-iii  be  ready  are  the  omnibus 
housing  bill,  the  extension  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  program,  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportimity  bill,  and  the  srigrant 
health  act 


A  SCHOLARSHIP  PROCIRAM  IN  L.WV 
FOR    AMERICAN    INDIANS 

Mr.  .\NDERSON  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  University  ot  New  Mexico  an- 
nounced a  special  scholarship  program  in 
law  for  .\merican  Indians  The  scholar- 
sl\ips  are  available  to  any  American  In- 
dian who  has  completed  at  least  3  years 
of  college  Approximately  15  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  for  the  summer  session 
of  the  university's  law  school. 

This  very  worthwhile  program  was 
cxjnceived  by  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico's law  school  dean.  Thomas  W  Chris- 
topher, and  Is  Ijeing  tiuided  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  requirements 
for  candidates  for  these  scholarships,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  program 

There  bemi:  no  nbjectlon.  the  descnp- 
ti\e  material  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows; 
f^iE  tjNrviR.siTT  OF  Nrw  Mexico  Announces 

s    Specul   Scholarship   Program    in    Law 

roR  American  Indians 

REQUntCMCNTS    ToR    CANDtOATrs 

Any  American  Indian  who  has  completed 
it  least  three  years  of  college  may  apply. 
.\pproxlmateIy  15  scholarships  will  t>e 
.'■■.  irJed  f^'r  the  sunimar  ffsslon.  It  is 
pi.  lined  that  from  10  to  12  of  the  scholar- 
Uips  will  be  given  to  appilcauts  who  will 
.'lave  received  their  college  degrees  by  June. 
•he  remainder  will  be  granted  to  students 
Aho  have  completed  .it  least  their  junnr 
year.  Only  those  who  have  completed  ■■'ji:es;e 
will  be  eligible  to  enter  law  school  in  the 
fall  of  1968. 


Selection  tor  the  .■>ununer  session  will  be 
based  upon  the  applicants  college  record, 
his  apparent  aptitude  for  law  his  Interest 
In  the  program,  and  his  score  on  the  Law 
iJChool  Admlasliin  Test  If  available  Recom- 
mendatli'iis  iri'm  thoBe  who  know  the  .ip- 
phcarit  .inu  who  i.re  ramlUar  with  his  work 
wlh  be  i'lven  c^'n»l^1erllble  weight 

Approxim.iii'Iy  flitht  "t  those  particlpiillng 
in  the  .lummer  smslfin  will  be  selected  for 
scholarship  uid  during  ihe  academic  year 
when  ihev  will  enroll  oa  rftular  students 
1:1   the   law   school 

Thc^e  wUhintt  «>'  .iipply.  »i»<  uld  write  for 
.in  application  iwrm  Traii*crlpt8  'if  their 
roUeife  work  should  L>*  :rnt  Immediately  to 
!he  1.1W  soh<x>l  nnrt  they  •iliiuld.  If  nl  nil 
iJOftAlble  .irranne  lo  take  the  l.aw  School 
Admission  Test  ih\t  will  bo  ttlvon  at  Parlous 

enters  on  April  6  1968  Infi.rmnilon  about 
the  Law  School  Adml««lon  Test  ran  be  nb- 
t.ilncd  at  most  college  placenictil  I'fllies.  by 

cinliu  ting  the  l.iw  schi::fil.  or  by  writing  to 
I  :iw  School  Admission  Test.  Educntlonal 
:•    Mii^    .Service.     Box    <J44.    I'rlnocton.    NJ. 

Mo40  When  reglsterlt.e  for  the  lest,  appli- 
cants should  indicate  that  they  want  a  copy 
■I  I  heir  score  -.ent  to  the  fiif.crsuy  't  New 
Mexico  1-aw  achixjl 

Any  applicant  who  has  questions  about 
the  program  is  invited  i.i  call  ,he  director. 
lOllect.  ,-it   Area   Code   505.   277-4840. 

OrscRlPTION  <•»■  l-ROCRAM 

Tlie  prf^fram  will  begin  with  .i  ipecl.il 
•  ipiit-weelc  suninitT  n*<<slon  ;iiid  continue 
ihrjugh  the  student's  first  year  of  law  school 
During  the  rummer,  students  will  receive  an 
introduction  to  le(tal  studies  Regular  law 
school  courses  will  be  offered  along  with 
•pechil  courses  designed  to  ileveltjp  skills 
necessary  for  superior  l.iw  school  perform- 
ance. Legal  writing  will  be  emphasized. 
i;TCiup  UlscussliJiis  1 1  current  legal  problems 
of  particular  interest  to  the  Indian  com- 
munity will  be  held,  and  individual  atten- 
tion will  be  given  each  participant  to  assure 
Uiat  he  Is  obtaining  the  maximum  beneHt 
from  the  program. 

This  special  session  will  commence  about 
'he  I7th  of  June  and  run  through  August 
>ih  During  the  1968-69  .icademlc  year,  those 
selected  to  continue  will  enroll  as  regular  law 
students  In  addition  to  the  normal  course 
•Aork.  participants  In  this  program  will  have 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  wUh  faculty 
and  upperclassmen  advisors  A  spetlal  extra- 
curricular program  will  be  arranged  lo  en- 
.  rich  the  normal  educational  curriculum  and 
'  to  provide  additional  opportunities  for  each 
students  individual  development. 

During  both  the  summer  and  the  academic 
vear  all  expenses  of  the  student  win  be  paid. 

Earni.sg  Law  Decrees 

( By  Norma  Adams ) 

Albuqcerqce    N    .Mex  — A  small  project  is 

now  underway  here  that  wUl  train  30  to  40 

.American  Indians  as  lawyers  in  the  next  five 

vears 

Conceived  by  the  University  i>f  New  Mexi- 
co's law  school  dean.  Thomas  W  Christopher, 
ind  funded  by  the  office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
.  timlty,    this    project    will    give    to    American 

ilnxllans  representation  In  the  legal  profession 
almost  totally  lacking  until  now. 
,      No  American  Indian  has  ever  received  a  law 
'  degree  from  the  universities  of  .Arizona.  Utali, 
'  or  New  Mexico    No  .\merlcan  Indian  Is  pres- 
^  ently   practicing  In   New  Mexico  or   Arizona, 
.ilthough  these  two  states  have  over  135.000 
Indians. 

Indians  have  been  .'.dmltted  to  law  schools 
In  previous  years  but  have  not  finished  for 
hniinclal  or  scholastic  reasons. 

Until  this  year  It  has  been  very  difficult 
for  Indian  students  to  get  money  for  gradu- 
ate study  Most  of  the  tribes  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  .^fTairs  have  spent  their  schoKir- 
.ihlp  resources  aiding  imdergriduate  stu- 
dents. But  this  fall  eight  students  will  receive 
full-tuition  law  school  scholarships  from  the 


University  of  New  Mexico  and  subsistence 
allowances  Irom  Buretiu  of  Indian  Aflalrs 
funds  allocated  to  the  luilverslty. 

Inadequate  preparation  for  advanced  study 
has  been  a  lactor  ulsxouraglng  Indians  fr..m 
getting  l.iw  degree.s  The  University  of  Ne'A' 
Mexico,  hoping  to  help  prospective  law  stu- 
dent-s  to  overcome  this  handicap,  gave  m 
fight-weeks  prelaw  program  this  summer. 
Enrolled  were  17  Indians  Irom  IJ  tribes  and 
one  Efiklmo,  .i  member  (  f  Ahiska's  state  legis- 
lature Eleven  of  ihe  18  students  had  com- 
pleted college  Thirteen  were  married  and  II 
had  children,  one  tour,  and  another  live. 

■  Only  applicants  who  do  not  ha\e  private 
financial  resources  to  attend  l.iw  school  have 
been  accepted  for  this  project."  said  Prof. 
Frederick  M  Hart  project  director  Ail  the 
in.irricd  participants  ;ire  making  substantial 
sicrlflces  In  terms  of  immediate  income  lo 
.it  tend  " 

Arizona,  (oo.  Is  giving  attention  to  Icfal 
education  for  Indians.  Arizona  State  Unlvcr- 
sltv.  which  will  open  its  new  law  school  next 
month,  expects  to  admit  two  or  three  Indians 
as  scholarship  students  The  unlversitv's  lirst 
law  scholarship  lias  been  earmarked  by  its 
ilonor  for  an  American  Indian. 

It  li  jinomaious  and  a  considerable  re- 
proach to  the  rest  of  us  that  the  American 
Indian  has  simply  not  been  represented  to 
any  significant  extent  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion." said  WlUard  H.  Peddlck.  dean  of  the 
university's  law  school.  'Without  depreci- 
ating In  any  way  the  (|uahty  of  previous  lecal 
work,  one  may  anticipate  that  an  Improve- 
ment in  legal  representation  can  be  achieved 
through  the  participation  of  Indian  lawyers 
who  understand  their  clients — iheir  cultural 
backgrounds,  their  tribal  laws  and  customs, 
iind  their  language." 

Indians  have  had  extensive  legal  business, 
.us  individuals  and  as  tnbes.  with  claims  run- 
ning into  many  millions  But  almo^■t  nil  of  It 
has  been  handled  by  white  lawyers  The 
.Navajos.  with  a  tribal  budget  of  from  f  14  mil- 
lion t<5  $16  million,  pay  an  Eastern  law  hrm 
some  1-100.000  a  year  to  handle  their  legal 
work. 

Professor  Hart  hopes  that  Indians  who  act 
law  degrees  wnll  have  an  Importint  influence 
on  Indian  affairs  In  this  country.  ■■.\s  more 
Indi.ms  receive  training  in  l.iw.  we  may  also 
expect  t-i  see  more  of  them  servif.g  In  political 
and  appointive  offices.'  he  s.ild.  i  .\rizona  now 
h.-xs  only  one  Indian  serving  In  the  state  legis- 
l.iture.   the  hrst  Lif  his  race   to  be  elected  I 

Legal  training  will  be  of  value  also  to  those 
students  who  serve  on  tribal  courts.  Profes- 
sor H.irt  believes.  One  of  the  project's  p.artici- 
pants.  William  Leupp.  has  served  as  Judge  <  f 
one  of  the  tti'e  Navajo  tribal  courts  and  ex- 
pects to  return  to  his  post  upon  completion 
of  his  studies. 

A  much  greater  interest  in  .studying  t.iw 
exists  among  Indians  than  had  been  realized. 
.Sixty-three  applications  were  received  for  15 
places  in  the  university's  prelaw  .session. 
Professor  Hart  expects  twice  as  many  stu- 
dents to  apply  next  year. 


EDITORIAL  ON    J"HE  DEATH  OF 
DR.  KING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virf;inia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  reason  t;ivts  way  to  emotion, 
as  It  did  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
KinK.  Jr.'.s  assassination,  it  is  reassuring 
to  note  that  there  me  still  .some  people 
with  the  strength  to  stand  apart  from 
the  clamor  and  examine  the  ongointts 
with  an  objective  mind.  One  such  man, 
I  feel.  Is  John  C.  Ailes.  editor  of  the 
Hampshire  Revicv  at  Romney,  W.  Va. 

In  an  editorial  following  the  assassina- 
tion. Mr.  .^iles  asked  his  readers  some 
questions,  not  designed  to  win  popular- 
ity, but  questions,  nonetheless,  which  re- 
quire an  honest  answer. 

In  discussins  the  planned  Poor  Pec- 
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pie's  Campaign  on  Washington,  Mr.  Ailes 
had  this  to  say  of  Dr.  King: 

All  of  this  was  to  be  nonviolent,  of  course, 
in  the  peculiar  pattern  of  nonviolence  that 
marked  so  many  of  his  marches  and  dem- 
onstrations and  acts  of  civil  disobedience 
that  lie  liistlgated  in  which  he  set  the  stage 
and  Ignited  the  spark  that  led  to  actual  vi- 
olence and  then  disclaimed  any  responsibU- 
Ity  by  blaming  s<imc  other  person  or  group 
for  .starting  It. 

Mr.  Ailes  said  ihat  Dr.  King,  along 
with  credit  for  the  many  nood  things  he 
did.  should  also  "be  given  his  share  of 
the  blame  for  the  rioting,  burning,  and 
looting  that  is  even  now  destroying  our 
cities,  for  it  was  he  as  much  as  any  other 
man  who  preached  the  doctrine  of  dis- 
respect for  law,  the  doctrine  that  every 
man  has  the  right  to  disregard  and  dis- 
obey any  law  with  which  he  might  dis- 
agree." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial, which  calls  for  a  renewed  perspec- 
tive and  proper  .scn.se  of  in'OE>ortion,  to 
all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ailes 
editorial  be  printed  in  i.he  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

Ki.N'c's  Dr.\Tii 

The  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
on  a  motel  balcony  In  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
last  Tliursday  has  led  lo  a  mixture  of  sentl- 
nientallty  bordering  on  the  maudlin  and  dis- 
order in  the  natlou's  cities  that  borders  on 
anarchy.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
ordered  all  fl.ags  flown  at  half  staff  and  de- 
clared a  national  day  (jf  mourning.  Sporting 
events  were  postponed,  schools  closed  and 
offices  shut  down  during  yesterday's  funeral 
services  for  the  slain  civil  rights  leader.  The 
question  arises  iis  to  who  was  this  man  to 
whom  such  unprecedented  honor  has  been 
shown,  and  did  he  really  deserve  all  the 
honors  and  attention  In  death  that  he  was 
never  able  to   achieve   In   life. 

Kmg  was  unquestionably  a  brilliant  man. 
He  had  graduated  from  high  school  at  the 
age  of  15  and  was  the  \  aledictorlan  of  his 
college  graduating  class  at  the  age  of  19.  By 
the  time  he  had  attained  the  age  ol  26.  he 
had  earned  ills  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
and  become  an  ordained  minister.  Along  the 
way  as  he  got  his  education,  he  developed 
an  unusual  command  of  the  language  and  a 
great  facility  in  Its  use.  He  also  developed  the 
belief  that  he  was  predestined  to  become  a 
leader  of  his  people  and  this  led  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  above  the  law. 

His  doctrine  of  non-violence,  modeled 
after  that  espoused  by  India's  Mahatma 
Ghandl,  was  most  eloquently  stated  on  every 
fxjssible  occasion,  but  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  what  he  said  and  what  he 
actually  did.  His  belief  that  he  was  above 
the  law  led  him  to  appoint  himself  a  sort  of 
supreme  arbiter  as  to  whether  or  not  our 
laws  were  Just  and  any  law  that  he  con- 
sidered to  be  unjust,  he  not  only  ignored, 
but  frequently  deliberately  disobeyed.  He  not 
only  disobeyed  the  law  himself,  but  orga- 
nixed  and  Instigated  disobedience  by  all  who 
would  listen  to  him  and  follow  his  lead. 

This  was  the  man  who,  at  the  very  moment 
he  w.is  killed,  was  openly  and  avowedly  plan- 
ning to  disobey  an  injunction  issued  against 
him  by  a  Federal  District  Court.  He  was  the 
m.in  who  had  Issued  an  ultimatum  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  that 
threatened  to  paralyze  not  only  the  city  of 
Washington  but  the  government  Itself  If  the 
dctnands  he  was  to  make  for  his  people  were 
not  met.  The  timetable  for  this  action  had 
already  been  set  and  published.  It  was  to 
begin  April  22  with  Dr.  King  and  a  small 
group  of  followers  presenting  the  demands 


to  the  President  and  the  leaders  of  Congress 
and  then  if  these  demands  were  not  im- 
mediately met.  to  be  followed  by  an  Invasion 
of  the  nation's  capital  by  a  constantly  grow- 
ing number  of  his  loUowers  who  would  build 
shanty  towns  under  the  cherry  trees  and 
around  the  Washington  Monument  and.  as 
long  as  these  demands  were  not  met.  engage 
in  progressively  l.irgcr  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience leading  to  eventually  bUx^klng 
traffic  on  arterial  highways  and  blocking  the 
entrances  to  government  buildings  and 
offices  so  as  to  bring  the  operation  of  the 
government  to  a  halt.  All  of  this  was  to  be 
non-violent,  of  course,  in  the  peculiar  pat- 
tern of  non-violence  that  marked  so  many  of 
his  marches  and  demonstrations  and  acu-  of 
civil  disobedience  that  he  Instigated  in  which 
he  set  the  stage  and  ignited  the  spark  that 
led  to  actual  violence  and  then  disclaimed 
any  responsibility  to  bhimlng  some  other 
person  or  group  for  starting  it 

Nobody  countenances  or  condones  murder 
in  any  form,  much  less  a  cold-blooded,  delib- 
erate shooting  down  of  a  man  from  ambush, 
but  neither  does  the  fact  that  a  man  suffers 
such  a  fate  make  iilm  any  difTcrent  In  death 
than  he  was  in  life.  The  jjerpetration  of  such 
a  crime  has  to  have  been  the  act  of  an 
insane  or  completely  stupid  person  because 
anyone  with  any  sense  ;it  ail  knows  that 
murder  never  solves  anything,  but  the  per- 
petration of  this  crime  changes  neither  the 
goals  that  Dr.  King  set  for  himself  and  his 
people  nor  the  methods  he  chose  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  for  much  of  the  social  change  that 
has  taken  place  In  this  country  In  the  past 
ten  years  and  for  many  of  the  advances  that 
his  people  have  made  in  that  time  and.  to  a 
large  extent,  for  awakening  the  conscience 
of  the  people  of  this  country  t/i  the  plight 
of  many  members  of  the  Neero  race.  Along 
with  this  credit,  he  should  also  be  given  Ids 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  rioting,  burning 
and  looting  that  is  even  now  destroying  our 
cities  for  it  was  he  as  much  as  any  other  man 
who  preached  the  doctrine  of  disrespect  for 
law.  the  doctrine  that  every  man  has  the 
right  to  disregard  and  disobey  any  law  ■with 
which  lie  might  disagree. 

We  can  only  hope  that  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion can  be  restored  to  those  who  hold  high 
office,  to  those  whose  duty  it  Is  to  uphold  the 
law  as  well  as  those  who  make  the  laws  and 
to  those  who  have  been  engaging  in  the  orgy 
of  violence  that  has  swept  our  cities  before 
it  is  too  late.  It  is  as  inappropriate  to  make 
a  national  hero  out  of  a  man  who  .^et  liim- 
self  above  the  law  and  above  the  duties  of 
his  American  citizenship  as  it  Is  appropriate 
to  honor  a  man  for  his  good  qualities  and 
good  works. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  CRITI- 
CIZES PROPOSED  REDUCTION  IN 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today's  WaU  Street  .Journal  con- 
tains an  editorial  criticizi.  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Smathers]  and  myself  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  by  approx- 
imately 140,000.  The  editor  admits  his 
confusion  as  to  the  actual  number  of  em- 
ployees and  suggests  a  discrepancy  of 
100,000  who  are  unknown  lo  the  Senate. 

Based  on  the  most  recent  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  2,- 
917,914  employees  were  on  the  payroll  at 
the  end  of  February  1968.  This  compares 
with  2,773,724  employees  cxi  the  payroll 
at  the  end  of  September  1966,  the  date 
of  the  President's  Executive  order  which 
purportedly  was  to  freeze  employees  at 


the  July  1,  1966.  level.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  144.190  employees.  In  addition 
to  this  increase,  the  1969  budget  proposes 
to  add  another  45,600. 

The  amendment  which  we  sponsored 
would  reduce  the  number  of  these  em- 
ployees through  attrition  by  permitting 
the  GoveiTunent  to  employ  but  two  out 
of  every  four  normal  resignations  or  re- 
tii-ements. 

I  notice  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
thinks  this  should  be  accomplished  by 
firing  the  140.000  immediately.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  would  be  practical,  hc- 
cause  the  same  objective  can  t>e  achieved 
in  the  more  orderly  manner  which  we 
outlined. 

Their  argument  that  the  140.000  re- 
duction would  come  entirely  from  about 
five  agencies  is  the  same  argument  used 
by  the  Johnson  administration  and  by 
those  who  have  consistently  supported 
the  principle  of  padding  the  public 
IJayroUs. 

The  editor  is  wrong  on  one  point: 
Nothing  in  the  amendment  which  we 
proposed  would  have  t  xemptod  these 
agencies  from  participating  in  the  cut- 
back. We  did,  however,  iirovide  that  if 
the  President  .so  decided,  these  agencies 
could  be  exempted  from  the  monthly 
computations.  This  would  result  in  a 
longer  period  in  which  to  achieve  the 
overall  reductions. 

Since  these  exceptions  were  also  a  part 
of  the  President's  Executive  order,  it  was 
the  best  we  could  hope  to  ret  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Willi  our  Government  confronted  with 
a  S20  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1968  and  a 
S28  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1969.  it  is.  in 
my  opinion,  imperative  that  .some  action 
be  taken  toward  fiscal  restraint.  An  in- 
crease in  taxes  alone  is  not  enough.  Be- 
fore any  tax  increase  is  enacted,  there 
.should  be  a  mandatory  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment expenses  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed in  our  amendment. 

I  recognize  and  respect  the  i>osilion  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  hereto- 
fore has  opposed  any  increase  in  taxes 
and  which  now  opjxises  any  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Federal  jjersonnel,  but 
I  do  most  respectfully  disagree  that 
.something  does  not  have  to  be  done. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  in- 
flationary .spiral,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  this  same  newspaper  to 
the  public  has  risen  50  percent  within 
the  past  6  months. 

Surely,  no  American  bu.siness  concern 
would  endorse  operating  its  own  business 
in  il'ie  same  irrcspon.siblc  manner  in 
which  the  Federal  Governmenls  fi.scal 
affairs  have  been  administered  m  '.he 
past  few  years. 

To  assist  the  editor  in  pelting  Jiis  sia- 
lislics  straight  as  to  Federal  employ- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
most  recent  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonncssential 
Federal  Expenditures  and  its  report  of 
July  31.  1967.  be  printed  in  the  REcor.D. 
these  to  be  followed  by  today's  WaU 
Street  Journal  editorial.  These  reports 
of  the  Joint  committee  snow  that  since 
the  President's  Executive  order  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  19bC.  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  in  the  various  Government 
agencies    had    risen    from    2,773.724    to 
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2  917.914  by  the  end  of  Februai  v  1968.  an 
increa.se  of  144.190  empluyees 

Surely  we  can  all  a^i-ee  that  we  ha<l 
enousjh  Government  .-.uperv  i.slon  befort 
rlie^e  extra   cmplovees   were   .idded         \ 

Tliere  beme  ri«i  (ibiertion  the  itenrig 
were  irdercd  'o  Uf  prln'-ti  ;n  'lie  RrroRD. 
as  follows:  j 

^TATeMBNT       BY       Hon        CifOHGE       H        M»MO* 

D  Trjc  I.  Chairma.-^  Joint  Ci'MMirrrr  ov 
Reduction  or  N'>Nfss»  vtial  Pfderal  E^ 
PENDi-n-REs      tv    Rt    Monthly     Rtport    ok 

P»DrK<L    PfRSr>NNFt      AND    P«V    ft'R    PfBRIAHT 

1968  I 

Executive  agencies  )t  the  Fecler»l  Oovernj- 
metit  rep.irtfd  i-!villiin  employment  m  thi 
month  "f  February  totaling  2.917.914  Thik 
Wits  I  net  decrease  of  1.053  .is  Compared  wltli 
t-mpioyment  reported  in  »he  precediioi;  m ontlj 
of  Jumirtry 

ClvUlAn  employment  r.jxirted  by  the  ex* 
ecutlve  .igencles  of  the  Federal  Government^ 
uy  months  in  nscal  venr  1968,  which  began 
July  1,  1967.  follows 
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Tot-il  leder.U  employment  in  civilian  .tra- 
des ;ar  Mie  month  if  February  w.«  1.653.084, 
an  ;ncrea.se  of  1,406  .w  compared  with  the 
J.muary  t,ot*U  of  1  tiSI  078  Total  civilian  em 
piovment  ;n  the  miUt.iry  .icencies  in  Pebru- 
.irv  wivs  1.^64.830.  .1  (lecre.iAe  if  2.469  u  com- 
pare<l  with   1  J67  289  in  January 

i-":viiian  ii;encie-  reporting  the  larger  in- 
re  i-a^s  Aere  rreaaurv  Dep.irtmenl  with  t:.91l 
Department  >f  HEW  with  010  and  Veterans 
AdunirLi'.ration  vuli  419  The  l.ircest  cle- 
cre.tse  wa^  reported  hv  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment With  rt  647  The  TreiUiiiry  increase 
w.is  m  Interna!  Revenue  activities,  and  the 
Post  Offlce  decree- e  w.i*  alio  veisontl  due 
Urgelv   -o  post-Chrt«tmn»  ■.ejr.tniijon." 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  t.utrcjt 
decreases  in  civiu m  employment  were  re- 
p<jrted  by  lie  \rmv  with  2.211  ,ind  the  Air 
P<irce  with  828  The  Nhw  reported  in  in- 
1  reuse    >1    i99  iliinng  Pebru.»r". 

TLrt.il  fniploynu-nt  injlde  Uie  United 
■itatfs  .a  Fcbrii.irv  .vas  'J  674  H;36.  u  decrease 
of  42J  u  o-impared  with  J.muary  Tot^l  em- 
ployment outside  -he  Uni'.cd  .St-it«-s  :n  Feb- 
ru  irv  wa.s  243,078.  i  decff.tfe  of  031  ;>3  com- 
pared with  Januurv  Industrial  ••mplovment 
bv  the  .t^ncles  m  Fcbruirv  waa  598,488.  an  i 
, nereis*  <»f  ■■'^35  ..s  i   iraf^ared  witn  J,inii.irv  ' 

The<«  tli'ure  .ure  trnm  reports  oerilfled  by 
•-he  .igencies  .v»  <.(>mp>lea  bv  the  Joint  Com- 
■nitte-e  on  Reduction  of  Nonesaenttat  Pederal 
Bxpendi'nre* 

roME^N     N«fIoNALS 

The  loial  of  aj9179l4  civilian  cmi  toyees 
certined  to  Uie  Committee  by  federal  ,igen- 
cies  in  their  regular  tnonihly  personnel  re- I 
ports  includes  some  loreKn  nattotutis  em-  | 
pioyetl  in  Utj  (iL>ternment  acttvitle»  abruHd, 
fjut  in  idditi  .n  to  '.hese  there  were  118,453 
toreiijn  :i  ,ti  iuLs  Wurltin<  fi»r  VS  agencies 
overse.i*  iliiniig  February  who  were  ik>1 
oounted  :n  the  uau.iI  personnel  report  The 
number  .n  January  w.u  1 18  U89 

^■tatement  by  Hon    Otcusct  H    Maiion  ,OtM- 

KlUT.  Texas  I    Chairman.  Joint  CoMMrrrn 

ON  SEOrcTION  Of  NONIS-SSNTlAt  PEDOIAL 
KXCENDITIRES,  JN  RC  MoNTHLV  Rl:r>>KT  OW 
F'r.Dt.RAL   PrRsoNNlL    ANU  PaV   FOR  Jt   NI    ll>t>7. 

With  Year-KmbSwimart 
E.xecutive  agencies  of  the  Fe<lerul  Oovern- 
■  uent   reported   civilian   employment   in    the 


month  of  June  totaling  2.080,156  This  was 
a  net  Increase  of  74.567  as  compared  with  em- 
ployment reported  In  the  preceding  month  of 
May 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment- 
by  months  In  flsoal  year  1967    which   began 
Julv  I.  106ft     follows 
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Tolil  federal  employment  in  <-ivili;in  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  June  was  1,677.491. 
an  increase  ><t  45.533  .is  compared  with  the 
May  total  of  l.t;31.u60  Total  civilian  employ- 
ment in  the  military  .agencies  in  June  was 
1302  665.  an  increiise  of  29.024  as  compared 
Wlt'i    1.273  041    m    M'. 

Civilian  ugencir*  rep>uttn|(  the  lariter  in- 
creases were  Pinst  OfJl-e  Department  with 
16.b82  Agrlciilnir«>  Department  with  9.318. 
Intericjr  Department  with  6.493.  HEW  with 
:).4I)5  and  St.ite  Departnu-nt  with  3.349  The 
largest  decrease  w.is  reported  bv  Preasury 
Oepiriment  with  4.684 

l:i  the  Department  .f  Defense  the  larger 
increases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  .Army  with  8.920  Navy  with 
12.871.  and  Air  Force  with  5.181 

Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 
in  June  w.as  2.743.974.  an  increase  of  74.911 
.IS  compared  with  May  Total  employment 
lUiUide  the  US  in  June  was  236.182.  a  de- 
creni.e  oi  .154  as  compared  with  Miiy  Indus- 
trial employment  by  federal  agencies  in 
June  was  616329  ui  increase  of  18,169  as 
compared  to  May 

These  ngures  .ire  .'r;.m  reports  certified  by 
the  iKcncles  m  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
rptttee  on  Reduction  of  NoneMrntial  Federal 
Bxprr.diture« 

The  Junt  inernuK 

Tl\e  74,557  increase  in  June  includes     il) 

ijpueral    .igency    expansion    m    employment. 

'.'     -    •    ;   r  seasonal  employment  during  the 

•     iiunths  by  such  major  agencies  as 

\   ..       ..ire    Interior   ind  Post  Otnee  Depart- 

iBeiit.s    and   i3i    temp<.»rary  .".ummer  employ- 

:ii.'o-     iri  jer  the  President's  youth  opportu- 

:ram    which  .iccounted  for  upproxi- 

iif  oj   'he  increase 

roKKICN    NATIONALS 

.  n.e  total  of  3.980  156  civilian  employees 
cert. fled  to  the  Committee  by  federal  .igen- 
cles  in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
pc>ru  includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  US  Oovernment  actisities  .ibroad. 
biit  n  addition  to  these  there  were  119.708 
foreign  nationals  working  f.-)r  US.  agencies 
overseas  rturinj;  June  who  were  not  counted 
•,n  tne  u»ual  personnel  reports  The  number 
la  May  wns  122  407 

I  From    the    Wall    street    Journal.    Apr      17 
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WASMiNoroM   Rrrrs  o»  Spring 

The  Senate  ha*  played  its  role  in  what  is 
becoming  an  almost  atuiual  Washington  rite 
of  spring  .^  jtyllaed  as  a  Japanese  Kabukl 
drauia.  It  has  hustled  off  to  the  House  a 
bill  calling  for  a  reduction  m  the  number  of 
Federal  employes. 

The  ritual  u  not  only  .iimple  but  subtle, 
llie  Senate  does  not  rise  up  and  bluntly 
decree  that — in  this  case-  about  I40.0OO  Oov- 
rrnment  employes  be  fired  in  the  interest  of 


economy  It  says  that  140000  Jobs  will  be 
abolished  by  filUng  only  half  the  number  of 
Jobs  that  become  v.^cant  through  normal 
attrition    .such  as  retirements 

In  this  way,  according  to  Senators  John 
VVi;;i.iinB  and  George  Smathers.  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  roll  back  the  number 
of  civilian  Jobs  from  the  pre?eiit  .'  H  million 
to  2  7  niUllon  or  so  the  number  emplnverl 
In  September  1966  Piirenthetically.  it  should 
be  said  that  an  inconsistency  appears  her" 
For  although  Senivtrjrs  Williams  and  Smath- 
ers count  lip  2  8  million  employes  current.!. 
the  last  tabulation  by  the  Joint  Ctmunittec 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Expenditures 
shows  a  total  m  excess  of  29  millKJn  ^o 
about  100,000  employees  .seem  to  be  around 
somewhere  the  senate  is  not  aware  of 

There  is.  in  any  event  a  hooker  in  'he 
Senate  scheme  Exempted  from  the  proposed 
cutbacks  would  be  the  Post  Office  and  De- 
tense  Departments  i  ntore  than  j  imllion  em- 
ployes between  t!iemi  the  Pedenl  Burpim 
of  Investigation  Central  Intelligence  Agen.-y. 
Tennessee  Valley  Aiithorltv  and  such  person:' 
us  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
.cnhrmed  by  the  senate 

That  leaves  the  .senate  figures.  fiOO  oon 
noncxempt  Jobs  from  which  the  reduction  .  i 
140.000  would  have  to  come  fliu-dest  hit 
would  be  the  Health  Education  .aid  Welf.ire 
Department,  Veterans  Admlnl.stratlon.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  .space  .■\dniiiu.siratlon 
and  the  Stiite  and  Commerce  elepartnicnt.s 

These  and  other  agencies  threatened  liv 
personnel  cuts  know  their  roles  'l\\\  collec- 
tions will  slump,  proclaims  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  If  its  .staff  is  reduced  .Mrlme  .service 
will  be  impiilred  by  shortages  of  flight  con- 
trollers, groans  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
And  so  on.  down  the  line 

But  when  the  plav-actlng  Is  over  and  these 
ceremonies  are  finished  for  another  vear. 
somehow  there  'Will  still  be  2  8  nullion  em- 
ployes Or  is  It  2  9  million'  Or  too  many  to 
counf 


US  .^MB.\SS.-\lKtK  .\RTHUR  GOLD- 
BERG WRITKSO.X  HUM.'VN  RIGHTS 
C'ONVKNTIONS 

Mr  PROX.MIRK  Mr  PuMdem.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  an  article  [lubli.shed  m 
the  National  Jewi.sh  Monthly  rn:i;';'.'i  c. 
outlining  the  work  of  the  United  Nation.s 
and  voicing  the  hope  for  Senate  latifi- 
cation  of  the  human  right.s  conventions 

US  .Ambas.sador  .Arthur  ,1  Guldbcit;. 
the  Nations  pennancnt  representative  tc 
the  United  Nations  and  a  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  authored  this  ex- 
cellent article.  I  commend  the  readmn  of 
this  scholarly  work  to  Senators  I  wi.sh 
to  t-xpress  my  support  of  the  lomc  off-,  red 
by  .\mbas.sador  Goldberg  in  his  writing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle Ix-  printed  in  the  REconn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco'Ti. 
as  follows 

Hl.MA.N    RiOl.ii  A.NU    rilE    L'   N 

■  By  Ambassador  .Arthur  J  Ooldbcrs  i 
Since  it-s  founding  'he  United  Nations  lin» 
been  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  the  aa- 
Viincement  of  human  rights  is  an  essential 
part  (■!  Its  work  toward  a  better  and  more 
peaceful  world  Tlie  Charter  Itself  commits 
all  member  states  to  foster  human  rluhts 
and  fundamental  freedoms  tor  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  language,  or  re- 
ligion •'  This  Charter  provision  marketl  an 
Important  advance  over  the  League  of  Na- 
tions for  it  was  the  rirst  time  that  such  an 
undertaking,  embracing  the  entire  scope  of 
human  rights,  had  ever  been  entered  Into 
by   the   community  of   nations. 

In  pledging  itself  to  the  advancement  of 
human  rights,  the  United  Nations  was  mo- 
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tlvated  by  far  more  than  an  abstract  de- 
votion to  the  ideal  of  human  existence.  With 
the  events  leading  to  World  War  II  clearly 
III  xnlnd.  It  recognized  the  direct  and  In- 
escapable connection  between  human  rights 
and  world  peace  As  President  Kennedy  later 
observed:  "Is  not  peace,  in  the  last  analysis, 
liasically  a  matter  of  human  rights?" 

riip  L'nlversal  Declaration  of  Human 
i;ii»htj>.  pas.sed  by  the  General  Assembly  In 
11)48  was  the  lirst  attempt  by  the  U.N.  to 
clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  the  bare  bones 
of  the  Charter  pledge,  and  to  define  in  de- 
tail the  rights  which  its  members  believed 
fhouki  be  recorded  to  all  human  beings. 
.•\Uhoiigl)  this  Declaration  was  not  legally 
binding  on  governments,  it  served  the  great 
and  important  jiurpose  of  i>rovidlng  a  moral 
.•-titement,  a  standard  recommended  by  the 
United  Nations  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

It  Is  in  recognition  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  this  JilKtoric  document  that  1968  has 
been  designated  International  Human 
lilchts  Year  by  the  United  Nations  and.  in 
the  United  States,  by  presidential  proc- 
l.imatlon. 

Since  the  passage  of  tlie  Universal  Dec- 
laration, the  UN.  lias  worked  to  advance 
human  rights  not  only  tlirough  other,  more 
.specific  declarations,  but  also  through  the 
li)rmvilatlon  of  conventions  and  covenants 
wlilch.  under  international  law.  are  legally 
binding  on  .states  which  ratify  or  accede  to 
them.  The  U.N.  hiu;  now  passed,  among 
utiiers.  conventions  outlawing  genocide, 
s^lavery,  and  forced  labor,  as  well  as  conven- 
tions on  tile  political  rlfjlits  of  women  and 
the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination.  And 
in  1966,  the  General  Assembly  approved  two 
extremely  broad  and  important  human 
rights  covenants  —  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
P'olllical  Rights,  and  the  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic. Social,  and  Cultural  Rights.  These  two 
Covenants  .ire  the  first  major  attempt  to 
embody  a  comprehensive  code  of  human 
rights  In  legally  blndinp:  agreements;  and  al- 
though the  United  States  had  reservations 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  certain  spe- 
cific articles,  we  supported  the  covenants  as 
an  important  advance  in  the  field  of  liuman 
rights. 

The  United  Nation.s  is  now  drafting  a  Con- 
vention on  tlic  Kilniination  of  Religious  Dis- 
crimination. The  United  States  has  consis- 
tently supported  the  jjosition  that  this  con- 
vention shotild  contain  a  specific  reference 
to  anti-Semitism.  Although  the  General  As- 
sembly decided  to  make  no  reference  in  the 
convention  to  .specific  lorms  of  religious 
intolerance,  the  discussions  wiilch  took  place 
clearly  csuibllshed  that  anti-Semitism  is 
considered  by  the  U.N.  to  be  a  specific  and 
flagrant  form  of  relipious  discrimination. 
The  convention,  when  completed,  will  there- 
fore clearly  outlaw  anti-Semitism,  among 
other  forms  of  religious  discrimination. 

As  we  consider  these  declarations,  conven- 
tions, and  covenants — and  indeed  all  the 
work  I'f  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of 
liunian  rights — we  must  not  be  afraid  to 
face,  realistically  and  candidly,  the  question 
(if  their  practical  value.  How  effective  have 
they  been  and  what  can  we  expect  from 
them,  in  practical  terms,  in  the  future? 
These  are  serious  questions  and  they  de- 
serve straightforward  and  realistic  answers. 
legality  mlssls  the  point 

The  declarations  of  the  United  Nations  on 
liuman  nghts  are  not.  as  I  have  said,  legally 
blndintt  Although  the  conventions  and  cove- 
nants are  binding  on  those  states  that  ratify 
tiiem.  international  enforcement  machinery 
is  non-existcnt.  or  at  best,  embryonic.  Does 
this  mean  that  all  the  declarations,  conven- 
tions, and  covenants  of  the  UN  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  amount  i-o  nothing  niore  than 
tine  words — grand  ideals  but  totally  without 
practical  effect  upon  the  world?  Any  such 
view,  I  Ix'Ueve,  would  overlook  the  very  real 
Influence  the  UN  liivs  had  in  advancing  the 


concept  of  human  rights,  and  would  miss  the 
basic  point  of  what  it  is  tryUig  to  accoinplisli 
in  this  field  over  the  longer  run  of  history. 
And  I  have  several  rea.sotiB  for  tliis  belief 

First,  In  countries  where  a  long  and  con- 
tinuing tradition  of  liuman  rlplile  is  lacldng, 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  these 
international  standards  and  deflnitlons.  de- 
veloped and  sujiported  by  the  UN,  provide 
meaningful  standards  and  goals  for  future 
development  For  example,  the  standards  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Hiyhta 
liave  been  reflected  in  the  constitutions  of 
many  of  tlie  dozens  of  new  !;,ations  wliich 
have  emerged  from  colonialism  since  the 
founding  of  the  UN.  'I'hc  lulllllment  of  these 
rights  may  take  time-  ju.^i  ;i.s  it  did  in  our 
own  country.  But  no  one  should  undcrest.- 
mate  the  importance  ot  having;  an  interna- 
tional standard,  endor.scd  l3y  the  leadin.g 
world  organization,  to  which  all  nations  can 
lix)k  in  developing  their  (wn  idc.ils  .iiul  prac- 
tice of  human  rights. 

POWER   OF   rt'BI.IC    OPINION 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  nation  in 
the  world  is  totally  indiflerent  to  the  moral 
force  ot  International  opinion  represented  by 
these  documents.  The  existence  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  dcx;lajatJons,  conventions. 
and  covenants  on  human  rights  wliich  it  lias 
supported  must  be  a  source  of  strength  and 
inspiration  to  those  brave  individuals  who 
emerge,  even  in  repressive  societies,  to  protest 
the  wrongs  which  are  done  m  their  coun- 
tries-to  speak,  for  example,  against  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa. 

And  third,  the  General  A.ssembly  took  the 
lirst  major  step  toward  est.ibli.shlng  a  mecli- 
anism  lor  tlie  iniplement.iiion  ot  a  human 
rights  convention  when  it  approved,  in  19G5. 
the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discriminat.on.  nils  convention  calls  for  re- 
ports by  all  states  wliicli  are  parties  to  it  on 
the  measures  they  have  t.iken  to  c.irry  out 
its  provisions,  and  jirovides  for  a  committee 
to  review  the  reports  and  make  sugsestions 
and  general  recommendations  based  upon 
them.  The  committee  will  also  be  able  to  re- 
ceive reports  Irom  any  state  jjarty  to  llie 
convention  which  wishes  to  complain  that 
another  signatory  i.s  not  piving  effect  to  its 
provisions;  alter  cert.%in  interim  procedures, 
the  good  offices  of  a  conciliation  commission 
will  be  available  to  the  slates  concerned  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  matter. 

F^irther.  the  convention  provides  for  an 
optional  procedure  whereby  .states  may  per- 
mit the  committee  to  consider  petitions 
from  individuals  and  groups  wlio  assert  tliat 
their  rights  are  being  violated.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  provision  in  a  liuman  rights  con- 
vention was  an  important  step  toward  the 
recognition  under  international  law  (,l  the 
rifihts  of  the  individual. 

Implementation  procedures  have  also  been 
included  in  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  adopted  by  tiie  Assembly  in  1966. 
The  United  States  hopes  that  implementa- 
tion provisions  will  also  be  written  into  the 
Convention  on  the  Elmiinat^on  of  Religious 
Discrimination,  whicli  is  now  being  drafted. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  these 
implementation  procedures  will  apply  (iiiy 
to  states  ratifying  tlie  conventions  and  cove- 
nant, and  that  some  of  them  will  apply  only 
to  the  states  which  specifically  make  op- 
tional declarations  or.  m  the  case  of  the 
covenant,  ratify  the  optional  protocol.  Ob- 
viously, there  is  still  more  that  should  be 
done  to  increase  the  practical  effectiveness 
of  the  UN's  work  in  human  rights. 

One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  create  a 
new  post  in  the  United  Nations — a  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights.  The  United 
States  has  strongly  supported  this  proposal, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  considered  at  next 
fall's  session  of  the  General  .\5sembly. 

The  High  Commissioner  would  serve,  in 
effect,  as  an  international  Ombudsman  m 
the  field  of  liuman  rights.  As  envisaged  in  a 
resolution    adopted    by    the    Human    Rights 


Commission  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  lie  would  be  available  to  help  gov- 
ernments, on  request,  to  define  and  carry 
tiut  their  commitments  m  the  huinaii  rights 
field.  He  would  also  report  to  the  UN.  through 
the  Economic  and  Social  C<-)Uncil.  on  the 
state  of  liuman  right-s — on  developments  In 
the  field  and  on  his  evaluation  of  tignilicant 
problems  and  prospects. 

By  virtue  of  his  office  ;,nd  functioii.s.  the 
High  Comml.'-sloner  would  stand  a.s  the  effec- 
tive symbol  of  the  coinniiimeiit  of  the  UN  to 
the  value  and  rights  of  the  individual  liuman 
liclng.  recardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  st.uus. 
sex,  ir  [lolltical  convictions.  .As  one  man. 
above  i)olitics.  he  would  be  able  to  speak 
with  a  moral  force  and  crmvirtion  whlcii  no 
committee,  no  commission,  no  f.ict-findmg 
l-'roii]).  coiiUl    hope  to  conimanti 

It  Is  my  own  belief  that  the  United  Nations 
lias  already  made  great  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  luimaii  riplit-=— and  that  it 
will  make  even  greater  contributions  in  the 
future.  But  it  is  also  my  conviction  that  we. 
as  Americans,  in  jiayinp  tribute  to  the  work 
(  f  t!ic  UN  in  human  rights,  must  note  our 
own  jioor  record  in  ratifying  I'N  conven- 
l:ons    and    covenants   in    tills   field. 


I 


t    -S.    DFLAT     'INFXrtrSABLE" 

finil     it    inexcusable     that     the    United 


States—  which  lias  contributed  as  much  if 
not  more  than  any  otlier  i.ation  to  the  draft- 
ing of  luiman  rights  conventions  and  cove- 
nants -and  which  offers  it.'i  citizens  the 
broadest  range  (.f  oiiportunily  and  of  secure 
human  richts  rf  any  nation  on  earth — should 
1  ,G  t.ir  behind  !-o  many  other  nations,  '.n- 
I  luding  even  the  .Soviet  Union,  in  the  ratifl- 
t  iiion   of   these  import,int  documents 

Under  the  administration  r.f  President 
Johnson,  the  Senate  In  1967  .'ijiproved  and 
the  United  .States  ratified  the  Supplemen- 
tary Convention  on  Slavery-  the  first  .'■luh 
action  by  the  Senate  in  the  post-war  period. 
Three  other  conventions  are  pcndlnc  before 
the  Senate — the  Convention  on  Genocide 
and  conventions  dealing  with  forced  labor 
and   the  political   riphts  of  women. 

Why  is  It  important  that  the  United  .states 
ratify  these  conventions? 

They  will  not.  of  course,  create  a  new 
stand.ard  for  the  American  jjeoplc.  Tlie  riphts 
of  cur  people,  which  were  enunier-.ited  In  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  if  Rights,  have 
through  succeeding  jjencrations  been  ampli- 
fied by  amendment,  spelled  out  by  leffirla- 
tion,  and  implemented  by  executive  action 
and  judicial  decree.  And  political  and  civil 
rights  once  denied  to  a  part  of  our  pe<'jple 
are  now.  l;y  law.  available  to  all. 

ACCORDS    with    CONSTITfTION 

But  the  fact  that  our  own  laws,  tradi- 
tions, and  Constitution  already  grant  such  a 
full  range  of  human  rlchts  1=  no  re.ison  why 
we  should  fail  to  ratify  United  N  itions  con- 
ventions in  this  field.  The  United  States 
stands  in  a  i>osition  of  world  leadership  on 
these  issues,  and  our  decisions  reearding 
these  conventions  vnll  co  far  l<;  determine 
their  future  effectiveness  around  the  world. 
For  if  tlie  nation  that  was  born  jjroclaiming 
that  "certain  inalienable  rights"  are  tlie 
blrthricht  rf  ".'ill  men"-  -not  j  i.-^t  .-Xmeri- 
cans — fails  to  give  Its  formal  adherence  to 
these  conventions,  why  should  other  nations 
take  them  seriously? 

Most  of  the  delay  in  ratifying  tl.cse  c';n- 
vcntlons  has  been  due,  of  course,  not  to  any 
lack  of  bipartisan  support  for  the  prmc.ples 
they  embody,  but  to  lioncst  doubts  that  liie 
principles  of  Federalism  permit  us  to  par- 
ticipat-e  in  them.  But  the  dlscus.sion.  o\er 
the  years,  should  by  now  have  dispelled  these 
doubts.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that  all  'he 
UN  conventions  submitted  to  the  Senate  are 
consistent  with  f'Ur  Constitution — and  that 
we  need  have  no  fe.ars  that  they  contravene 
our  domestic  laws  which  are.  in  fact,  more 
protective  of  human  rights  than  anyt.hlng 
the  conventions  provide. 

For   these   reasons,    it   is   my   hope   that    iu 
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196S  InternA'i'n.tl  Human  ttuhta  Year  —  the 
Umt*<l  State*  Senate  v»ill  t.ike  further  fic- 
tion on  the  Human  Rights  unvenUons  that 
.•ire  pending  tiefi^re  it  No  ither  action  would 
so  effectively  marlc  nur  observance  uf  Inter- 
national Human  Rl>fht«  Year 


THE    ELKCTHIC-    POWKR    PLANT 
SITIN'O    ACT    OP    1968 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Ma-ssachusetU  Mr 
President  iO  year-;  at'ci  -.Ues  for  the  loca- 
tion of  hydroelectric  plants  were  con- 
sidered so  valuable  and  scarce  a  na- 
tiutial  .is-set  that  the  Congress  passed 
;t'i,'islation  rt'serviMk;  these  sites  for  later 
lise  as  iHiwerplarits 

r(Klav.  we  tare  a  similar  problem  with 
sites  for  larye  thermal  and  nuclear  elec- 
trlc-i,'eneratini:  plants 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  First,  our 
fechnolois'ical  abilities  haye  adyanced  .so 
dra:nalically  that  very  large-scale  plant 
construction  is  now  feasible  whereas  it 
has  not  beerf  In  the  past  .^nd.  in  tieneral. 
larijer  plants  produce  electricity  at  less 
cost  than  smaller  i^lanUs  Second,  the 
laiKer  plants  require  considerably  more 
;and  than  'he  smaller  ones,  and  this  land 
is  last  becominK  impossible  to  find  in 
lari,'e  enoukih  parrels. 

Vet  the  '1.^'  of  electric  (Xjwer  is  trow- 
ing clrainatlcally  In  tliLs  year  alone,  t'cn- 
eratins  capacity  will  rise  nearly  8  5  per- 
.ent  over  la.st  sear  s  figure  At  this  rate. 
lur  L^eneratinic  capacity  will  double  be- 
lynv  1980 

There  will  almost  certainly  iie  very  sen- 
uis  difnculties  in  findinK  suitable  sites 
for  the  new  uentrating  plants  this  in- 
crease in  demand  for  jxiwer  vyill  require 
Near  our  larse  inetrotx>litan  areas,  there 
simply  are  not  the  larsie  imrestricted 
land  area.s  adjacent  to  large  bodies  of 
wau-r.  '.yhich  laree  ^;enerailna  plants 
need  for  coolinx  purposes 

because  this  confrontation  between 
file  need  for  land  and  its  scarcity  c^n 
assume  serious  proportions  and  can  have 
serious  efTects  upon  our  natural  re- 
sources I  .am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
direct  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
survey  pos.sible  sites  and  ro  publish  a 
plan  of  their  location. 

The  problem  of  t;entratinn  plant  sites 
IS  particularly  acute  ijecause  of  the  spe- 
cial needs  oi  nuclear  planus  Nuclear 
plants,  for  example  discharge  water  used 
for  coolmK  at  temiieratures  11  to  23  de- 
i,'rees  hotter  than  .Jii  intake  By  1980.  the 
power  indu-->try  will  L>e  using  about  20 
percent  of  all  the  fresii  water  runoff  in 
the  United  States  for  cooling  This  has 
a  tx)tentially  disastrous  impact  on  all 
forms  of  aquatic  life — fish  and  birds — as 
well  ;vs  on  agricultural  irrigation. 

On  PebiTjary  7,  1968.  m  a  speech  pre- 
sented to  the  Governors  Industrial 
Safety  Conference  meetins  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Dr  Glenn  T  Seaborg.  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Enerpy  Commission, 
lepjited 

Perhaps  the  inoet  significant  .iltrlbute  of 
he  peaceful  atom  is  its  ability  to  generate 
eie-'tricity.  Within  just  the  laat  two  years, 
the  growth  of  nucleaj-elecinc  power  has 
risen  remarlcably  In  1966  and  1967  more 
than  '>!ie-hiilf  of  tlie  .announced  new  steam 
generating  capacity  in  the  United  States  was 
nuclear- powered  We  now  have  In  operation, 
under  construction  and  planned,  i  total  of 
more   than  35   nuclear  power  plants   with  a 


combined  capacity  of  more  than  60  000,000 
kilowatts  While  our  present  nuclear  gener- 
ating capacity  Is  2  800.000  kilowatts,  cur 
pm)ections  mdi.ate  that  by  1980  this  vital 
will  rise  ui  150.000.000  kilowatts  and  by  the 
yoar  2000  to  more  tiian  700.000,000  Itllowatts. 

Tlie  recent  record  of  .'VEC  predictions 
regarding  the  i;rowth  of  nuclear  ix)wer 
IS  one  of  understatement  In  1962.  In  a 
.special  report  to  the  President  on  the 
status  of  civilian  nuclear  power,  the 
Commission  predicted  nuclear  generat- 
ing capacity  in  the  United  States  of 
5  000.000  kilowatts  by  1970,  and  40,000.- 

000  kilowHtts  by  1980  In  1964,  with  im- 
pri>ved  prospects  for  nuclear  iwwer.  the 
AEC  predicted  that  by  1970  there  would 
b«  6.000.000  to  7.000.000  kilowatts  of  nu- 

I  clear  generatlnR  capacity  in  the  United 
'  States  It  was  also  considered  likely  that 
there  would  be  between  60.000.000  and 
90.000.000  kllowattj;  by  198a  an  upward 
revision  of  more  than  50  percent  in  2 
years  In  a  report  to  the  President  of 
February  1967,  the  Commission  re- 
ported 

In  view  .jf  the  unexpected  sur^e  In  1985 
•  >f  orders  for  nucleor  jxjwer  plants,  the  Com- 
iTiL'sSion  further  revised  its  projections  of  nu- 
I'lear  power  and.  in  the  spring  of  1966,  made 
.1  substantially  higher  new  [irnjectlon  of 
MVer  10. 000000  kw  generating  lapacity  by 
197L)   71    .\nd    of    80  000,000    kw    to    1 1  000 IXK) 

1  menn  >J5,i>O0.0Oti|  kw  by  1980  Subsequently, 
utility  commitments  for  nuclear  (Kiwer 
plants  iiave  been  made  at  an  even  f.vster 
rat«  than  in  1965  Updated  Commission 
fore<."iv»tg  cif  nuclear  capacity  up  to  1980  and 
beyond  itre  being  developed 

Industry  spokesmen  have  sui^^-ested 
that  nuclear  ix>wer  will  develop  at  a  rate 
f.i*ter  than  anticipated  by  .^EC  For  in- 
stance. Sherman  R  Knapp,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  oi  Northeast 
;  Utilities,  a  holdini;  company  serving 
[  New  England,  recently  said  that — 

TVie  mix  of  nuclear  i)ower  with  pumped- 
stor.ige  pl.»nt»  can  lead  to  a  rebirth  of  New 
England  as  a  major  industrial  region  I 
doubt  that  there  will  ever  again  be  any 
foesll-fueled  plants  built  In  New  England, 
There  may  iw  iome  conventional  unlt«  put 
in  lis  replacements  or  iiddltlons  to  existing 
plants,   but  no  complete   plants. 

A  key  to  the  economic  success  of  nu- 
clear plants  IS  their  size  As  the  AEC 
noted  last  year 

At   the  end   of   1966  there   were  21    tteam- 

' electric  generating  units  of  780,000  to  I.I30.- 

000    kw    under    construction    or    commuted. 

'Twelve    or    about    60    percent     of    these    are 

nuclear  fueled    Prior  to  1966.  nuclear  electric 

p:\:i-^   ;n   service   ranged   up   to  270.000   kw, 

«.li<TtM«  the  nuclear  plants  presently  5ched- 

jultd   to  enter  service  beyond   l'J66  range  up 

I  to  1,065.000  lew   It  Is  expected  that  the  trend 

towards    large    sized     untta    of    generating 

|c.ip.ic!t>  *ill  continue. 

.  Based  on  expert  estimates,  it  appears 
that  at  a  minimum  the  electric  utility 
industry  will  construct  the  equivalent  of 

1 700  nuclear  power  units  of  1.000.000  kilo- 
watts each  over  ttie  next  three  decades. 

[The  location  and  operation  of  tliese  fa- 
cilities, as  I  have  i>ointed  out,  i)ose  sig- 
nificant siting  problems. 

Becau.se  the  economics  of  nuclear 
powerplants  dictate  large  units,  atomic 
stations  can  be  constructed  by  only  those 
relatively  few  major  utilities  with  access 
to  the  large  amounts  of  capital  financinK 

.necessary    Where  a  single   system     on- 


) 


structs  a  plant,  the  tendency  is  to  locate 
it  within  the  system's  service  area  But 
with  joint  ventures,  the  combined  serv- 
ice area  —  larger  than  that  of  a  single 
system  — becomes  the  limiting  factor  on 
plant  location  In  either  case,  these  pa- 
rameters may  prevent  siting  of  a  station 
in  the  most  logical  location  because  of 
important  safety  and  environmental 
considerations. 

These  considerations  may  also  dis- 
courage expanded  joint  action  and  mul- 
tiple-unit stations  wlilch  may  offer  sub- 
.-staiitial  savings. 

Direct  participation  in  nuclear  power- 
plants  by  all  utilities  in  '\  region  is  desir- 
able lor  other  reasons  as  well  It  dis- 
courages concentration  of  control  over 
generation  and  transmission,  and  it  cuts 
down  on  the  number  of  smaller  fossil- 
fuel  burning  facilities  used  to  i)ioduce 
ixiwer  The  motivation  for  curtailing  air 
pollution  is  as  strong  for  the  small  sys- 
tem as  for  the  large,  but  the  means  of 
carrying  out  this  solution  in  the  former 
case  may  be  totally  dependent  on  joint 
action  with  one  or  more  other  utilities — 
due  to  economies  of  scale — while  a  large 
system  may  he  m  a  position  to  implement 
the  "atomic  answer"  without  aid  from 
other  systems. 

Because  of  the  peculiarities  of  nuclear 
power,  there  are  a  finite  number  of  loca- 
tions in  which  atomic  stations  can  be 
placed  Siting  considerations  are  con- 
siderably more  restrictive  than  those 
currently  associated  with  fo.ssil-fuelcd 
plants.  Some  of  the  physical  factors  lim- 
iting location  of  nuclear  facilities  are; 

First  Health  and  safety  considera- 
tions. Problems  of  ideology,  seismology, 
hydrology,  and  meteorology  may  literally 
preclude  the  po.ssibUity  of  construction  at 
certain  specified  spots,  while  population 
density,  health,  and  safety  considera- 
tions may  iircclude  construction  at 
others  In  fact,  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  utility  systems  in  the  United  States 
are  effectively  prohibited  from  building 
nuclear  powerplants  at  any  location 
within  their  service  area. 

Second.  Demand  for  land.  In  a  sur- 
vey completed  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  Battelle-Northwest  esti- 
mates the  minimum  size  of  the  land  area 
required  for  the  construction  of  a  1.000,- 
000-kilowatt  nuclear  generative  i)lant 
located  adiacent  to  a  large  body  of  water 
at  350  acres  A  l.oOO.OOO-kilowatt  station 
would  need  600  acres,  and  a  2.000.000- 
kilowatt  station.  900  acres.  In  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  appropriate  land  is 
simply  not  available  for  this  purpose. 

Third.  Cooling  water  is  a  commf>dity 
which  well  may  ultimately  be  m  short 
supply.  A  C  Monteith.  .senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Westmghouse.  commented  on 
larger  '..enerating  plants  before  the 
World  Power  Conference  in  Tokyo  m 
11^66  He  said  that  by  the  yea:-  2000.  some 
200  new  plantsites  will  be  developed  In 
the  United  States,  and  suggested  that 
-^ome  of  these  will  be  10,000.000  kilowatts 
or  larger  m  size  He  pointed  out  that  only 
five  rivers  in  the  United  States  will  have 
."'•ufRcient  water  flow  to  support  the  cool- 
ini?  water  requirements  for  a  10.000.000- 
kilowalt  plant  If  cooling  towers  or  man- 
made  lakes  jMOvc  impractical  to  supply 
the  water  requirements  for  these  huge 
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IJlants,  it  is  possible  that  most  nuclear 
installations  will  have  to  be  located  near 
oceans  and  along  the  Great  Lakes,  with 
extra-high-voltage  lines  being  used  to 
move  the  power  inland. 

Fourth  There  is  a  growing  criticism 
of  the  thermal  pollution  propensities 
of  venerating  station.s — fossil-fueled  or 
nuclear— from  otficials  responsible  for 
water  quality  control.  Without  doubt, 
certain  bodies  of  water  may  be  pro- 
scribed as  locations  for  nuclear  plants  on 
the  basis  of  potential  discharges  of  hot 
water. 

Fifth.  Public  reaction  to  nuclear 
powerplants  is  a  factor  in  location  in 
two  lespccts:  There  remains  concern 
about  the  placement  of  a  reactor  in  popu- 
lated areas,  and  there  is  rising  public 
agitation  about  the  aesthetics  of  all  util- 
ity equipment. 

Sixth.  Limited  transportability  of  pres- 
sure vessels,  bccau.sc  of  their  size  and 
great  weight,  has  restricted  reactors  of 
larger  sizes  to  sites  accessible  by — or  only 
short  distances  from^navigable  water- 
ways. Field  fabrication  may  in  the  future 
provide  an  economic  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Future  concern  over  the  safety  of  op- 
eration of  nuclear  poweiTDlants  may  dic- 
tate that  atomic  stations  be  placed  un- 
derground or  constructed  on  manmade 
islands  off  the  coast. 

The  AEC  pointed  out  recently  that  the 
annual  volume  production  of  high-level 
liquid  radioactive  waste  is  expected  to 
increase  by  a  lactor  of  100  or  more  be- 
tween 1970  and  the  year  2000.  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  LTowth  in  nuclear  power. 
Tlie  time  span  over  which  these  wastes 
must  be  contained  and  isolated  is  on  the 
order  of  500  to  1.000  years.  Disposal  of 
irradiated  reactor  materials  may  require 
the  creation  of  atomic  "cemeteries"  lo- 
cated near  reactor  farms,  and  a  system 
of   perpetual   protrction   lor  the  public. 

Shortages  of  water  suggest  the  ulti- 
mate desirability  of  combination  desalt- 
ing and  powerplants  fueled  by  fission. 
The  AEC  has  suggested  that  such  com- 
bination plants  can  lead  to  "agri-indus- 
trial"  complexes  which  not  only  produce 
water  and  power,  out  fertilizers,  alumi- 
num, and  magnesium.  The  enormous  size 
of  the  installations  needed  to  secure  eco- 
nomic supplies  of  water,  and  the  large 
amounts  of  power  which  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  process,  dictate  massive 
dual-purpose  facilities  located  near  ma- 
jor .sources  of  salt  or  brackish  water. 

Increasing  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
public  regarding  aesthetic  aspects  of  util- 
ity equipment  encourage  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  siting  of  nuclear  power- 
plants.  For  instance,  the  Sports  Fishing 
Institute  has  pointed  out  that  power  sta- 
tions are  invading  the  estuaries  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  22  percent  were  located  there 
m  1950.  whereas  .-ome  32  percent  are 
anticipated  to  be  adjacent  to  estuaries  by 
1980.  Other  land,  water,  and  trees  are 
also  affected.  Rivers  and  lakes  are  poten- 
tial nuclear  power  sites,  and  replace  or 
i-uin  bathing  beaches  and  boat  landings. 
Major  transmission  lines  from  large  gen- 
crating  stations  can  cut  wide  swaths 
through  forests. 

Sharing  of  capacity  can  cut  costs  and 
land  use.  The  FPC  reports  that  a  500- 


kilovolt  line  costs  one  and  two-thirds 
the  investment  of  a  230-kilovolt  line  but 
has  six  times  the  relative  load  capacity 
and  requires  only  40  percent  more  land. 
If  six  230-kllovoU  circuits  were  constructed 
separately — 

Chairman  Lee  White  told  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  in  1966 — 
they  would  require  rlght.s-of-way  totaling 
750  feet  In  width,  und  the  waste  of  liind  in 
that  case  would  be  iilnio.st  70  aoros  for  every 
mile  of  line. 

The  clear  national  interest  in  those 
matters  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  on  the  development  of 
commercial  nuclear  pov\er.  and  is  asked 
to  supply  resources  of  land  and  water  to 
make  feasible  particular  atomic  stations. 
For  example,  utilities  in  Iowa  are  In- 
vestigating the  possibility  of  usinu  Fed- 
eral reservoirs  for  coolin;!  water  for  an 
atomic  plant,  and  m  New  .Ursey  com- 
panies hope  to  acquire  Federal  lands  for 
siting  two  1.000.000-kilov.  att-plus  nuclear 
units. 

Future  siting  and  size  of  nuclear  i;ower 
installations  must  take  into  account  the.se 
long-range  factors. 

Major  attention  has  been  focused  on 
■'thermal  pollution"  problems  associated 
with  nuclear  power  ijlants  for  nuclear 
generation  requires  a,'^  much  as  40  per- 
cent more  cooling  wuter  than  conven- 
tional fossil  fuel  generation.  Currently, 
hearings  are  underway  in  the  Senate  to 
determine  the  scope,  nature,  and  serious- 
ness of  this  thermal  pollution  problem. 
Present  predictions  indicate  nuclear 
powerplants  will  provide  an  increasing 
.share  of  the  projected  expansion  of  the 
demand  for  electricity  and.  because  of 
their  size,  safety  lequircments.  and  rela- 
tive heat  inefficiency,  the  nuclear  ijlants 
will  contribute  large  quantities  of  waste 
heat  to  the  Nation's  rivers,  hikes,  estua- 
ries, and  coastal  v.aters. 

One  witness  at  the  hearings.  Mr.  Tor 
Kolflat.  a  partner  m  the  engineering 
firm  of  Sargent  k  Lundy,  summarized 
the  situation  regarding  the  use  of  water 
powerplants  as  follows: 

Its  major  use  is  for  cooling.  Estimated 
total  heat  rejection  from  all  types  of  thermal 
generating  capacity  v.tI1  increase  0  fold  by 
the  year  2000.  Source  of  this  heat  is  ihe 
turbine  cxh.iust  and  the  magnitude  i.s  in- 
fluenced by  the  steam  cycle  design.  The  con- 
denser transfers  the  turbine  t-xhaust  lie.it 
t/]  cooling  water  and  then  the  atmosphere. 
For  the  same  heat  rejection  different  tem- 
peratures result  depending  on  the  amount 
of  cooling  water  conveying  the  licat.  Heat 
transfer  ;o  the  atmosphere  Irom  .i  v.ater 
surface  is  greatest  in  summer  months  .ind 
markedly  increased  .tU  seasons  with  liighcr 
water  temperatures.  In  a  l.irge  body  M  water 
the  hot  water  spreads  ItseU  over  the  -surlace 
and  does  not  affect  the  deeper  water.  Rivers 
may  be  re-used  over  and  over  for  conling 
since  the  heat  dissipates  to  the  atmosphere 
as  the  water  flows  downstream.  Establish- 
ment of  water  temperature  iimils  may 
markedly  reduce  the  number  if  available 
river  sites,  and  necessitate  instaliauon  of 
supplemental  or  alternative  cooling  methods 
such  as  reservoii-s  or  cooling  towers.  Al- 
thougb  there  may  be  certain  preliminary 
standards  with  regard  to  water  temperature, 
there  ;s  a  need  to  consider  each  situation 
on  the  basis  of  lurlher  study  as  to  stream 
ecology  and  physical  char.icterKstics  such  as 
peak  temperatures,  stream  flow,  maximum 
qener.ition.  and  the  most  essential  use. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Mithursky,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  environmental  research. 
Natural  Resources  Institute,  University 
of  Maryland,  recommended  study  of  al- 
ternative methods  of  cooling,  and  also 
as.serted  that — 

If  large  voUimes  of  cooling  water  are  t«) 
be  used,  .site  selection  is  a  critical  operation 
and  should  consider  environmenuii  cost- 
benehts  as  well  as  engineering  ones.  The 
jiower  utilities  shovild  not  be  i)ermitted  to 
operate  independently  in  site  selection  and 
jierniits  for  l.md  ax?qulsition.  cuiisirucnon 
■  iiul  water  use  should  not  be  given  until  .i 
responsible  state  or  federal  agency  has  ap- 
proved tlic  site  and  operatujnal  procedures 
..s  ipptim.tl  to  the  iiubllc  welfare.  I'ower 
utilities  should  bear  the  cost  ol  investiga- 
i.cjnal  work  necessary  for  site  and  environ- 
inenuU  evalualion.-:.  Ecological  evalu.itiuiis 
must  be  c-.irrled  out  by  responsible  individ- 
uals or  agencies  approved  by  the  lontrolUng 
state  or  federal  agency.  Steam  electric  sta- 
tion regional  development  should  balance 
v.ith  large  scale  regional  .s.>cio-economic 
l)lannliig  and  not  conflict  with  it. 

In  an  address  in  May,  1967.  FPC  Cuin- 
!:'Usioncr  Charles  R.  Ross  told  members 
of  the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion meeting  m  Denver  that — 

We  must  continue  to  (xplore  and  meet 
'he  limiting  factors  on  large  scale  genera- 
:  ion. 

He  dcclaicd: 

One  of  these  factors  is  the  scarcity  of  good 
sites  for  large-scale  i)0wer  generation  whether 
thermal  ir.  even  more  (lifticult,  nuclear.  The 
'remendous  amount.s  of  water  needed  to  ade- 
quately cool  ilic  large  nuclear  units  eifec- 
tively  resirict  iheir  location  because  of  ther- 
mal pollution.  In  the  earlier  jk  rtion  of  this 
century  livdro  sites  were  considered  so  valu- 
a.ble  that  we  instituted  a  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing the  l.inds  where  such  sites  were  located. 
In  my  opinion,  the  scarcity  of  sites  for  nu- 
c'.ear  jilants  of  the  scale  on  the  drawing 
boards  requires  an  immediate  national  in- 
■.  piitory  ('1  tiiem.  If  long-range  considerations 
require  such  sites  should  be  acquired  or 
witiulr.iwn  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  s.ime 
time,  i'  may  be  appropriate  to  coordinate 
luiure  f:HV  rights-(,f-wav  from  the  plant 
site.s  to  population  centers  and  if  necessary. 
to  reser.'e  such  richls-ol-way  as  wc-'.l. 

In  October  1967.  Commi.s:sioner  Ross 
told  the  Federal  Bar  .A.s.sociation  Com- 
mittee on  Pederal  Utility  ,'?nd  Power  Law 
m  Washington.  D.C.: 

Just  as  single-directed  attempts  to  save  a 
certain  species  of  animal  can  lead  to  unex- 
])ected  results,  a  single-directed  pursuit  of 
some  industrial  goal  can  do  likewise,  we  may 
be  witnessing  the  genesis  ol  this  type  of  situ- 
ation in  the  r.ipid  building  of  nucle  ir  plants 
by  the  electric  industry  .Although  few  plants 
are  in  actual  service,  the  industry  is  obvi- 
ously putting  the  bulk  of  the  new  generation 
in  niiciear  plants  primarily  because  of  the 
promise  of  attractive  economic  exists,  'i'et. 
tliere  are  others  who  are  wondering  aloud 
whether  enough  attention  by  the  mdustrv 
has  focused  on  the  sidc-eflects  (jf  nuclear 
plants.  The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists  recently  called 
lor  a  moratorium  ol  at  least  one  year  on  nu- 
cle.tr  construction  on  the  West  Coast  to  allow 
time  for  statewide  selection  f'f  sites  and  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  ellect.s  of  marine 
ecology  of  r.idiation  and  heated  discharge 
water  from  shoreline  powerplants.  The  Chap- 
ter particularly  criticized  the  method  of  se- 
lective sites  one  at  a  time.  That  this  group  is 
not  alone  m  its  thoughts  is  illustrated  by  the 
problem  faced  oy  the  group  of  utilities  con- 
structing an  atomic  plant  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  .•\ctual  construction  has  been  delayed 
Willie    vinous   state   and   federal    authorities 
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have  been  attempting  to  cleteimine  the  fffect* 
iif  the  p;<uU'3  operation  un  the  utnuispher* 
.ilid  the  water  lempenitiire  By  .taking  thes* 
tiuestlnns  n.  w  lUI  parties  .ire  hoping  to  .ivold 
the  unfrtVorHble  eitpertenrea  ')f  earlier  perlod$ 
■  •f  power  development  which  have  left  us  th4 
beneflcl  irles  uf  loo  ni.my  smolceBtaoks  belch* 
iiig  poUutaiitH  .ind  streams  devoid  of  flsh  and 
ri'(.Teiill.>a<U  development. 

I  think  Commissioner  Ross  has  put  it 
\eiv  well.  We  mu.st  plan  now  to  avoid 
iiiakmi?  iireniediiible  mi.stakes.  and  thd 
planning  mii.st  be  done  bv  the  FPC — tiie 
aeencv  most  experienced  .ind  knowledKe- 
able  in  power  matters  Only  if  we  have 
fully  fitced  all  llie  potential  pioblem.s, 
and  found  solutions  to  them,  can  we  b^ 
sure  we  are  the  iiia.sters  of  our  own 
future 


MILITARY    PRESSURE    .\ND 
MACY  IN  VIETNAM 
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Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  we  liave 
heard  much  expre-i.sion  that  our  allies  ini 
A.sla  fear  the  United  States,  now  tliat 
there  is  a  k'limmer  of  hotJe  that  prclimi- 
naiT  talk.s  aimed  at  gettine  more  deflnito 
negotiation.s  for  peace  will  be  forthcom- 
ing, will  sit  (in  its  hands  .\s  Jo.seph  Alsop 
.says  in  his  cokunn  publi.siied  in  this 
mornint;s  WAshineton  Post.  US.  com- 
manders intend  to  follow  the  course 
whicii  President  Johnson  has  called  the 
twin  paths  ot  military  pressure  and 
diplomacy 

The  question  arises  .vs  to  North  Viet- 
nam's intentions,  for  itvS  own  book  call.s. 
for  seeking  a  .stnkiiiK.  psychologically 
transforming  success;  on  the  battlefield — 
the  tactic  undertaken  in  the  so-called 
Tet  oflfeniive  .ind  again  at  Kliesanii  The 
record  in  tiie  wake  of  those  enemy  offen- 
sives raises  the  questu  n  n:  whether 
Hanoi  IS  indeed  capable  of  attempting 
this  kind  of  parable  apain  Vietcontc  vil- 
lages, h.owever,  are  apparently  beins 
.stripped  of  very  young  men  Women  are 
being  pre.vi*'d  into  militaiy  service  as 
well.  The  enemy  biuldup  contniues. 

What  the  outcome  will  be  is  a  question 
mark,  but  it  ;.s  evident  that  the  United 
States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  future  tests  that 
may  be  thrown  our  way  by  Hanoi  as  we 
pursue  our  own  pwiicy  of  maintaining 
military  pressure  at  the  same  time  we 
.seek  diplomatic  o;)enlngs  for  peace  nego- 
tiations 

I  ask  unanunou.-;  consent  that  Mr. 
.M.sop  s  column  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  prmt«d  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  j 

WiiL  Hanoi  Follow  Own  Book  for  \ 

VicTORT  Befobe  Talks' 

I  By  Ji^seph  .Miopi 

Dananu,  South  Vietnam  Here  u  the 
haiulquAT'ers  of  I  Corps  .^nd  all  over  South 
Vlemam.  U  6,  <ind  .MUed  cotnmiinders  .tnd 
their  analysts  and  operations  officers  are  now 
debating  .i  mther  siniple  Ciue.stion: 

Will  Hanoi  foUovi'  its  Own  Book,  which  calls 
for  seeking  victory  .'.t  .ill  coats,  in  tlie  sense- 
ut  txying  tor  a  .striking  jisychuloifiCiiHy  trans- 
forming success  on  the  battlefield,  before 
.my  serious  neKuUaUons  Ciiu  begin' 

The  question  does  not  .ipply.  of  course,  to 
•-he  stage  of  talks  about  talking.  The  Hanoi 
bosses  immediate  aun  is  to  .see  whether  Presi- 
dent Johnson  can  be  norn-swoggled  into 
ibandoQing  the  vital  tKiccibing  .f  the  North 
Vietnamese  Panhandle  without  j.ii  .ulequate 
^uid  pro  quo. 


if  the  President  md  laa  m'eliuence  ad- 
visers want  solid  proi>f  uf  the  importance  of 
the  northern  bombing,  they  need  only  glance 
at  the  ludicrously  inadequate  rate  of  enemy 
artillery  Are  nt  Khes.inh  and  along  the  DMZ 
during  January,  February  and  March.  The 
BrtlUery  tubes  were  tliere  .Ml  the  positions 
along  the  DMZ  from  the  crucial  Cuavlet 
Blver  supply  line  we.stward»  to  Khesanh 
Itself  were,  and  Ate.  exposed  and  vulnerable 

If  toe  enemy  could  h.ue  maint.ilned  a  nUll- 
t.irily  normal  rate  of  tire--  say  TOOO  to  10,000 
rounds  a  d.iy  instead  of  under  300  on  aver- 
fuje  .\  succe.ss  in  the  North  ml./ht  perhaps 
have  b.il,inred  the  r.illure  <it  l.he  Tet  ctTen- 
s.lve  .So  the  President  nnd  CJov  .\\erell  Hi\r- 
rlman  will  make  weiik  concessions  on  this 
point  at  their  own  aire  peril,  not  to  men- 
tion Hie  peril  of  .nir  men  in  the  i.eld 

Looking  further  .ihead.  the  problem  is 
quite  ilifTerem  .■\s  Indlcsiled  in  a  previous 
report  In  this  sptu?e,  the  V  S  commanders  In- 
tend to  frillow  the  enemy's  own  program  of 
Fighting  While  Negotiating  '•  This  Is  all  the 
more  important  because  of  the  luimertjus  in- 
dlc.atlons  that  the  Hanoi  lenders  ;ire  prepiu-- 
Ing  -tnother  go-for- broke  tffort  Uke  the  Tet 
olfensue  aimed  to  attain  a  ' Mctory"  m  the 
special  sense  set  forth  above. 

Tiiese  indications  .^re  particularly  strong 
here  in  I  Corps,  above  all  In  the  two  most 
nTtherlv  provinces  above  the  .strategic 
Halvan  Pass.  The  .\shau  Valley  has  been 
transformed  into  a  major  fortified  area  and 
stockage  point  for  supply.  Oreat  numbers  of 
North  Vietnamese  engineers  have  heen  used 
to  make  a  truck  road  through  ihe  Jungle. 
Route  547  A,  from  the  Ashau  to  the  vicinity 
of  Hue, 

In  the  two  northern  provinces  or  on  their 
rrlnges.  moreover,  the  enemy  already  has  four 
.North  Vietnamese  regtilar  divisions,  plus  the 
equivalent  In  North  Vietnamese  mdependent 
regiments  'f  perhaps  another  division  and  a 
half  He  is  further  given  the  ultimate  capa- 
bility of  investing  two  additional  division- 
equivalents  from  the  North  Vietnamese  home 
.irmy. 

If  he  chooses,  therefore,  he  can  use  these 
additional  division-equivalents  to  maintain 
pressure  .'n  the  DMZ  .■Vnd  he  can  .slide  South 
toward  Hue  what  remains  of  the  two  divi- 
sions fornnrly  employed  at  Khesanh. 

He  can  then  in  theory  at  least,  mount  an- 
other attack  on  Hue  m  the  strength  of  four 
divisions- plus,  while  maintaining  some 
pre.ssure  in  the  rest  of  the  two  Province  ureas. 
This  could  also  be  combined,  again  in  theory, 
with  an  attack  on  Kontum  or  rieiku  l>y  the 
regiments  o!  the  B-3  Front  on  the  Cambodian 
ix>rder,  plus  a  desperation  assault  on  Saigon 
with  all  the  remnants  of  enemy  strength  In 
:il  Corpfc 

Yet  the  first  question  Is  whether  the  enemy 
IS  any  longer  realistically  capable  of  attempt- 
ing this  kind  of  sanguinary  gamble  that  his 
documents  predict  despite  all  his  busy,  quite 
visible  preparations  In  February,  he  lc)st 
arotmd  48.000  men  in  killed  and  i  rlppUngly 
wounded:  In  March,  his  losses  passed  22,000 
men,  although  he  was  seeking  to  avoid  com- 
bat during  most  of  the  month;  and  In  the 
short  first  week  of  April,  his  losses  totaled  at 
least  5000  men.  Multiply  these  hgures  by  10 
to  get  the  .American  equivalents  with  our  very 
dlflferent  population  b.ase  and  you  will  see 
how  terrible  the  hemorrhage  of  enemy  losses 
has  been 

In  March,  to  be  sure.  Hanoi  made  a  record 
inflltratton  effort,  but  even  If  the  number  of 
mdltrators  is  as  high  as  15.000.  they  will  bare- 
ly pay  the  bill  for  the  February  losses  in  I 
Corps  alone 

No  wonder  then,  that  there  .ire  reports 
from  all  over  South  Vietnam  ot  VC  villages 
being  stripped  of  their  guerrillas,  of  12-year- 
old  boys  being  press-ganged;  of  VC  women 
cadre  Ijelng  armed,  to  rlesh  out  'he  depleted 
fighting  units' 

That  is  one-half  ol  the  njin  The  other  half 
IS  the  obvious  fact  that  the  American  and 
aJlled  forces  are  not  going  to  sit   in  passive 


quiet  while  the  enemy  preparations  go  for- 
ward Tliere  will  be  (>pollLng  operations.  There 
will  be  major  otienslve  efforts  by  our  Bide.  So 
one  looks  from  the  -stern  facts  of  the  enemy 
situation  to  the  stern  Injunctions  of  the  en- 
emy's book,  .ind  no  final  answer  emerges, 
either  about  the  next  round  here,  or  about 
the  neeotlatlng  prospects  In  the  future. 


TF.XAS  CONVF'.NTION  TO  SELECT 
DELFGATES  TO  NATIONAL  DEMO- 
CRATIC  CON\'ENTION 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
vesterday,  in  Ti  xas,  I  stated  my  iwsltlon 
with  icftrencc  to  the  forthcoming  Dem- 
ocratic convention  In  Texas  to  select 
delegates  to  the  Dt-mocratlc  National 
Convention  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  It 
has  been  requested  that  the  full  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  m  the  REroRn. 

There  belna  n.i  nbiection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  '\'eah  To   Redee.\i   Texas  Honor 

In  view  of  the  resolutions,  endorsements 
;iiid  petitions  that  I  have  received  from 
Democratic  groups,  and  many  Individual 
letters,  telegrams  and  phone  calls,  recom- 
tuending  that  I  be  .i  lav  >nte  son  for  the 
I'resldency  from  Ttx.is,  or  chairman  of  the 
rexas  Democratic  delegation  or  a  candidate 
lor  Vice  President  in  the  Democratic  conven- 
tions this  year,  I  feel  that  a  public  response 
is  due  to  these  inquiries. 

To  be  a  candidate  in  any  of  these  categories 
■Aoiild  require  setting  up  extensive  offices  In 
Texas  and  raising  a  large  sum  of  money  It 
;*  three  weeks  to  the  precinct  conventions  on 
May  4,  another  week  to  the  county  conven- 
tions, then  a  month  to  the  suite  convention. 
Such  an  effort  v^'ould  take  me  away  irom  the 
Senate  for  nearly  two  months  at  a  tune  when 
war  or  peace  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  near 
insurrection  hangs  over  the  country  at  home. 
I  do  not  consider  myself  free  to  leave  the 
-Senate  for  nearly  two  montiis  at  this  critical 
time. 

However  were  I  free  to  engage  in  one  of 
these  efforts,  :t  would  not  be  as  a  trade-nut 
favorite  son  (  ondidate  from  Texas,  Isecause 
I  feel  that  our  state  lixus  been  traded  out 
t(X)  rruuiy  times  in  the  p;ist  The  spectacle 
of  a  handful  i.f  governors  attempting  to 
swap  the  Presidency  ,uouud  creates  a  sorry 
plcttLre  of  American  Democracy. 

I  believe  I'exas  should  have  presidential 
[>rimiU"ie6.  where  every  voter  lias  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 
SliTce  we  do  not  have  presidential  primaries 
m  Texas,  the  next  tje-st  alternative — one  open 
to  the  people  of  Tex;LS  under  '.he  law  as  now 
written--ls  open  unrigged  conventions,  with- 
out a  favorite  son  ploy,  with  an  tinln.strttcted 
delegation  and  with  no  unit  rule. 

The  unit  rule  sacks  delegates  up  l;ke  po- 
tatoes lor  market  It  is  undemocratic  ;uid 
should  be  tolerated  no  longer  m  Texas 

Our  State  has  reached  the  age  and  strength 
of  maturity  but  its  politics  ..re  still  colonial 
in  nature. 

In  this  year  of  1968  we  should  welcome 
freedom  into  the  Demrx;ratic  conventions  in 
Texas,  from  tlie  precinct  to  the  statewide 
convention  This  is  the  year  to  establish  the 
honor  of  Tt  xas  i:i  conventions  This  is  the 
year  tor  every  Texan  to  go  to  his  precinct 
convention  and  vote  for  the  honor  of  Texaji 

Only  by  open  conventions  with  unpledged 
delegates  ;uid  with  the  shackles  of  the  unit 
rule  removed,  can  the  Texas  Delegation  to 
the  national  convention  conunand  the  re- 
spect of  all    Texans  and  all  Americans. 

Texans  should  call  to  the  leadership  of  her 
piirties  men  c»i  iuiimpe«ichable  character  and 
integrity,   men  wiio  have  created  no  doubts 
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about  their  honesty  We  need  delegates  of 
high  intelligence  and  patriotism,  and  such 
men  will  not  lead  our  conventions  if  they 
are  to  be  sacked  up  for  trade  under  a  unit 
rule. 

Texas  Democrats  can  be  led  to  victory 
only  by  men  who  have  not  vilified  or  de- 
nied the  (llcnlty  of  any  race  or  segment  of 
our  Texas  population.  These  are  times  that 
try  men's  souls,  and  the  times  demand  men. 

"God  give  us  men    The  time  demands 
Stronn  nUnds.   great  hearts,  true  fiuth  and 
wnlllng  hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kilj: 
Men  v^'hom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  pos-sess  opinions  and  a  v.ill: 
Men  vv  ho  have  honor;  men  who  v^'Ul  not  lie," 

Texas  needs  many  of  her  people  in  this 
category  -and  we  have  many-  to  leave  their 
teaching  professorships,  their  business  of- 
fices, their  labor  halls,  their  farms,  their 
homes,  to  train  themselves  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  art  ol  precinct  ;ind  county  conven- 
tions, and  to  reclaim  the  Democratic  Party 
for  the  people  of  Texas. 

Nationally,  we  Democrats  have  two  an- 
nounced candidates  for  the  Presidency.  I 
-serve  with  both  of  them  .n  the  Senate.  Both 
are  able — nay.  brilliant —devoted,  dedicated 
men.  loving  this  nation.  No  one  who  has 
challenged  their  patriotism  or  loyalty  has 
shown  anv  competence  to  lead  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  in  Texas  it  the  nation.  It  Is  ex- 
pected thatj  the  Vice  President  also  will  seek 
the  Democratic  nomination  The  same  state- 
ment I  made  tor  the  Senators  is  applicable 
to  him.  There  may  be  still  other  Democratic 
candidates. 

Those  who  aspire  to  lead  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Texas  must  harmonize  all  its  ele- 
ments, .ind  must  pledpe  to  support  nominees 
of  the  party,  wliether  tlie  nominee  is  one  of 
these  three  or  someone  else  A  man  v^ho  can- 
not make  that  jiledge  clc.irly  is  not  worthy 
to  lead  Tex.is  Democrats 

I  beseech  my  fellow  Texas  Democrats  to 
make  this  years  Democratic  precinct  con- 
vention the  nearest  thing  to  a  presidential 
primary  that  we  can  liave.  unthout  the  pri- 
mary Itself,  by  turning  out  for  precinct  con- 
ventions by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  to 
show  America  and  the  v.orld  that  democracy 
in  Texas  and  In  our  nation  is  not  dead  or  dy- 
ing, but  is  vibrant  and  prowing.  \^•ith  a  new 
fiUth  and  a  new  idealism — vnth  faith  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  and  a  belief  that  he  will  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  his  better  nature. 

It  is  time  lor  the  ncv^'  Politics,  the  new 
Idealism,  the  Peoples'  Participation.  This  is 
the  vear  to  redeem  Texas'  Honor. 


THE   JOHNSON   ADMINISTRATION- 
BIG  PROMISES.  LITTLE  DELIVERIES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  astute  Mr.  James  Reston.  in  a 
lucid  appraisal  published  in  The  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  April  17,  1968, 
has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  big  prom- 
ises and  little  deliveries  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

I  commend  the  article  to  Senators  and 
to  my  countrymen  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington:   The  Fatal  Flaw  of 

Overstatement 

I  By  James  Reston ) 

Washington.  April  16. — The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration IS  in  trouble  again  because  of 
its  tendency  to  promise  more  than  it  delivers. 
From  the  very  first,  it  has  shown  a  weakness 
for  exaggeration,  and  this  has  blurred  Ita 
record,  even  when  its  achievements  and  pur- 
poses were  admirable. 


Its  record  of  social  Justice  Is  a  failure  only 
when  compared  with  us  soaring  rhetoric 
about  creating  a  Oreat  Society  Even  on  a 
budget  limited  by  the  war  it  has  been  a 
compassionate  .\dmlnlstration  with  many 
historical  developments  to  its  credit,  but  its 
acts  have  never  Ciiiit-'ht  u))  with  Its  words, 

DLABBFRV.!  T'l  H     IJtrl  1 IM  .^C"  V 

Similarly,  it  was  imt  ,-,Uisf!ed  t.i  rally  the 
nation  to  eticctive  action  m  the  slums  It  hud 
to  i)rocliiim  a  '  vv;ir  i  n  )ioverty,"  ..nd  It  is  m 
difficulty  rjii  th:s  b.ittUiield  too.  not  becaiis-e 
It  did  not  make  jirosress.  but  merely  becuuse 
the  "war"   lurrid  <.ut  t'  be  a  skirmi.'-h 

The  latent  cniln'.rra.s.-meiit  i  1  this  li;ibit  .  1 
overstatement  ii-  tlie  present  snarl  over  where 
ti)  hold  the  ])C;icr  talks  on  Vietnam.  Both 
sides  are  quibbling  about  where  to  meet 
while  the  killiiig  jioes  on.  but  the  President 
is  In  a  we;ik  position  simply  liecause  he  has 
said  over  and  over  ag.iin  that  he  v  ould  go 
"anywhere,"  "anytime"  il  ti;e'-e  were  u  pros- 
pect ol  useful  discus.sioiiS 

This,  obviously,  raises  awkward  comiilira- 
tions  when  he  puts  for\^■ard  objections  to 
talking  In  Warsaw,  no  matter  liow  reasonable 
his  objection.'^  may  be  For  not  only  abroad. 
but  at  home,  he  feems  to  be  going  back  <.n 
his  jiromise  and  liiggUng  over  iPchnicalilies 
while  our  casualties  are  luouiitlnc  at  the  rate 
ion  last  official  C-'Unti  (.f  270  k,Ucd  and  ;M!10 
wounded  .i   week. 

In  actu.il  f.ict.  the  .Actmmis'.ration'i  ob- 
jections to  t  liking  in  Poland  arc  not  mere 
technualilie-.  For  .i  lew  liours  at  least,  the 
Administr.1t. on  vva^  willing  to  negotiate  there, 
but  tlic  .'^oulh  \i(.  tnaniesc  antl  the  South 
Koreans,  who  l:.ive  no  cmba.ssies  in  Wars.'iw 
objected,  and  p  irt:cul.irly  la  the  case  of  the 
South  VietMamcse.  Washincton  did  not  feel 
that  it  c  )uld  go  aeainst  t!ie  nation  with  the 
greatest  stake  in  liie  war 

More  than  that,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion was  afraid  that  it.s  i-oncessions  to  brine 
about  peace  talks  were  being  misconstrued 
in  Hanoi,  and  maybe  elsewhere,  .is  we.ikncss. 
or  what  is  worse,  as  a  policv  decision  to  ac- 
cept peace  at  almo.-t  any  price 

Not  only  in  Hanoi  but  in  ."-^.-iiiron  there  is 
a  feeling  that  the  replacement  of  McNamara. 
the  transfer  of  General  Westmoreland,  the  re- 
tirement of  President  Johnson.  jjIus  the  re- 
cent enemy  offensive  on  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Cities  had  led  to  a  major  shift  m  U.S 
policy  and  maybe  even  to  a  decision  to  sue 
for  peace. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  U.S  [Xjsition. 
and  Washington  wishes  to  disabuse  Hanoi  of 
the  illusion  by  bargaining  hard  over  where 
the  peace  talks  should  take  place  There  is 
another  Important  factor  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's present  position. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Oovernment  here  is 
still  divided,  despite  its  recent  moves  toward 
reducing  the  level  ol  violence  in  the  war.  on 
the  necessity  and  desirability  ol  peace  t;ilks 
now. 

Influential  officials  such  as  Secretary  ol 
State  Rusk.  General  Westmoreland.  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  and  Walt  W.  Rostow  are  still 
arguing  that  the  enemy  is  in  much  worse 
shape  than  we  are.  and  that  we  have  more 
to  gain  by  continuing  the  war  than  by  agree- 
ing to  what  they  fear  v*ill  be  an  unsatislac- 
tory  compromise  i)eace. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  harder  for  a  democratic 
country  to  go  on  quibbling  over  where  to 
talk  after  the  President's  emphatic  promises 
to  "walk  the  last  mile  for  peace"  than  it  is 
for  the  Communists,  who  do  not  have  the 
same  concern  for  public  support  and  there- 
fore do  not  have  to  promise  much  to  win 
the  consent  of  their  people. 

COMPHOiaiSE   FORMULA 

In  this  situation,  the  Administration  is 
now  searching  for  a  formula  that  will  end 
the  present  deadlock  before  It  gets  into  more 
trouble  with  the  electorate.  One  such  for- 
mula under  discussion  Is  that  Washington 


would  agree  to  hold  the  preliminary  talks 
III  Warsaw,  jjrovided  Hanoi  would  agree  that 
anv  subsequent  negotiations  lor  a  peace 
treatv  -should  be  held  in  Cieiieva. 

Failing  that,  tliere  is  always  the  [losslbillty 
of  Paris  Kepresenuitlves  ol  Hanoi  have  been 
luntlnp  at  that,  and  Washington  would 
jirobabiy  .igree  It  would  not  like  to  rely  on 
the  tender  mercies  of  President  dc  Gaulle 
and  the  Paris  press,  but  it  cannot  let  the 
tissue  ol  iilace  block  the  talks  much  longer 

"Frank  and  i  xpllcit,"  s.iid  Disraeli,  that 
IS  the  right  line  to  t.ike  when  you  wish  to 
.  .)ii<  eal  >oui  own  iiiind  and  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  others."  But  Wa.shingUin  has  i.ot 
mastered  the  arts  ol  Hntish  lindersUitcmcnt. 
It  tends  In  l  lie  oppo^iu^  direction. 


TFT  OIFENSIVE  DISRUPTION  HELD 
EXAGGERATED 

Mr  MtGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
( vidf-'iicc.  some  of  it  newly  disclo-sed.  that 
indicates  utlicial  estimates  ot  the  scope 
of  the  (■lVIny■.'^  Tet  otfcnsive  m  Vietnam 
wiic  not  lar  Irom  the  mark.  One  of  the-se 
lei.orts  V  as  )iei5ared  by  Dr.  Phan  QuanR 
Dan.  a  iiominenl  Vietnamese  i>hysician, 
wliu  has  1  ointcd  out  that  the  Tet  offen- 
.sive  did  not  .seriously  disrupt  the  Viet- 
naniesc  i  acification  program  in  the 
countiy.'-idc.  nor  cau.se  the  depth  of  psy- 
cholopical  damage  many  ob.servers  sup- 
r  osed  earlier.  Mr.  President,  Crosby 
Novc:s,  ot  I  he  Washinpton  Eveninc  Star, 
.11  his  column  last  nipht  di.scussed  the 
Dan  report  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  ijcmc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordcied  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

l^FT    OlfrKSIVF.    niSKfl'TIoN    lly.l.U    K>; AGCERAILD 

I  By  Crosby  S  Noyesi 

.11  the  risk  of  seeming  to  Hoe  a  dead  liorse. 
a  new  estimate  of  the  results  (  l  the  Commu- 
nist Tet  offensive  in  Vietnam  is  worth  con- 
sidf  ring. 

Ihe  estimate  i^^  new.  -it  li-ast.  i^j  the  Ameri- 
(  an  public  Written  last  month  bv  a  i  rom- 
inent  Vietnamese  physician,  Dr  Phan  Quang 
Dan.  It  v.as  turned  over  to  American  Kmbassy 
officials  in  StiiKon  tind  recently  made  avail- 
able here 

'The  repc.rt  is  Mcnilicant  because  the  horse 
IS  actually  lar  Irom  dead.  The  argument  over 
what  reaily  liappcned  in  the  c<jurse  if  the 
Communist  otlensive  launched  ciuring  the 
Kmur  new  year  holidays  at  the  end  <  f  Jan- 
uary still  goes  on  Public  cpinlon  about  cur- 
rent developments  in  Vietnam  and  Wrishlng- 
ton  IS  strongly  conditioned  by  it 

Official  claims  that  the  Tet  f.ffensive 
amounted  to  a  major  (iefe,\l  for  i!".c  Ci  mmu- 
nists  have  been  met  ■with  widespread  hoots 
1  1  derision  in  this  country  and  !;l.ri.;ia.  Heavy 
.is  the  losses  (f  the  Communists  were,  it  has 
been  argued  that  they  were  mere  ihnn  oi.sot 
by  the  psychological  damage  inllicted  (  n 
.South  Vietnam  and  in   the  I'nlied  .'-'tales. 

The  Idea  has  i^ersisted  that  the  American 
I)osiuon  m  Vietnam  and  that  ot  the  eover-o- 
ment  in  .Saieon  were  uravelv  we-ikencd  by 
the  attacks  on  the  cities.  Hanoi,  quite  jire- 
dictably,  seized  on  this  theme  as  the  ex- 
planation lor  Lyndon  Johnson's  bid  for  !>eace 
talks  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  presiden- 
tial race.  And  so.  it  seems,  have  m.iny  others 

In  particular,  it  is  said,  the  Tet  offensive 
showed  the  futility  ol  all  the  efforts  t'-..': 
have  been  made  m  the  area  of  rural  jiacinci- 
tion  in  Vietnam.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
pacification  teams  irom  many  villaiies  to  the 
;  trger  cities,  it  has  been  widely  assumed, ,_ 
even  by  American  officials,  that  the  Com- 
munists quickly  rncved  in  and  to-ok  over. 

In  fact,  according  to  this  detailed  report, 
nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  T'liC  Comniu- 
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jilst  effort  waa  dir«»ot«l  entirely  against  the 
J6  provlncldJ  c-aplMilB.  all  of  which  were  at- 
•Hrked.  and  many  »elKed  .11  le>a«t  for  a  few 
1  lys  T;uni«h  the  smaller  t<>wn.s  aiid  vtllag« 
*ere  left  pr»'tty  much  to  defend  themseUe*. 
■he  ii.-winip'J"n  '.hit  many  of  them  were 
•iken  JV0T  by  "t-.e  Ommunists  now  ipi>e;»w 
Vi  be  disproved    -Ut ,  >  Dr    D\i\ 

No  district  j.ipr.il  was  <ittatked  Th)e 
oduntryside  w  i«  quiet  And  during  the  tlr^t 
.veek  of  the  ComminUst  .vssault.  hlghw^iiiJa 
A-ere  usually  free  rhroiighout  South  VlPtnara 
The  Conrununlst  iceneral  offenslvre 
imounted  ui  a  flurry  of  slmult<ine<5us  ralc(s 
>n  provincial  citlee  rhe  districts  and  vl(- 
liij^es  were  left  unrtiflled.  sketching  out  ttte 
iimlta  of  Communist  streni;th  and  c.ipibll- 
itles."  J 

A  revised  American  it^fle^sment  is  onK 
slightly  lesw  oprtlmlstlc  about  the  over-ajl 
picture  The  latest  rtc:urre  show  thut  out  df 
9  024  h.imlets  rated  is  contcst-ecl  or  relituelV 
secure,  only  355  fell  temporarily  under  Vl4t 
Cong  control  Those  affecred  by  Commiuilit 
etTorta  in  the  countryside  iniounted  to  ioms- 
ihiiig  less  than  8  percen;  of  the  touil  ruril 
population  I 

I:  this  la  -ftn  .iccuBate  picliire  of  whJt 
h.ippened— ;ind  'here  Is  reaeon  to  believe 
thar  It  Is — the  reports  yf  wholesale  disruptuili 
f  the  piicincation  program  have  i>e€«i 
^n-atly  exaggerated  And  30  .Ubo.  m  Dr  Dan|.s 
ipinion.  have  been  the  estimate*  of  pjych^" 
logical  d;»m:ii;p 

In  contrast  10  public 
ni.ijor  upheavals  such  as  Ihe  Japnncse  oui^ 
igainst  the  Prehch  In  Vietnam  In  1945.  tlie 
sii;nlng  of  the  Geneva  itrreetnpnt  ir.  1054  ir 
the  overthrow  of  Nco  DInh  Diem  In  IDCp. 
the  people  this  'ime  remained  remai  Ic.ibly 
iTftlm  Despite  fervent  appeals  .ery  tew  rsj- 
Iled  to  the  support  .)f  the  Communists  Ito 
>iie  i-|uesnoiied  '.lie  rnhc  :i'v  of  the  elected 
government  in  Si-ir  lie  SouUi  V.ej- 

n.imcse  .«miy  in  iv  responded  '.  l|- 

oroiuly  to  the  ittai  It  | 

Dr  Dan.  who  is  by  no  menus  incurabty 
optimistic  or  uncruiciil  of  the  Saigon  reglmp. 
firmly  rejecto  the  notion  of  a  great  Coni- 
munial  Vict  ly  Ti  his  *lew  South  Viet iiatp. 
with  all  ;tj  weak  1  esse*,  is  emerging  fr^m  the 
lunar  new  year  .torm  as  a  dehnitel  vi\bje 
st.ite  with  .1  basl-itlly  loyal  army  and  police 
and  a  population  tirmjy  committed  to  fref- 
dom  ■■  j 

t'his  l5  admittedly  the  uidgmfnt  of  ute 
man  who  is  deeply  engaged  in  the  struggle 
again.st  ci>mmunism  m  Vietnam  ant  deeply 
concerned  by  the  defeatism  in  this  country. 
But  It  may  serve  to  stimulate  second  thoughla 
among  those  who  believe  there  Is  nothing 
left  to  do  except  Mir -w  :n    he  sponge. 


p?tlmate«  of  p>ych«- 

reartion    to    v.iillfr 


THE  GROWTH  Of"  FHIKNDSHIP 
AIRPOR  r 

Mr  BREWSTER  M;  Ptebident.  jui.t 
10  years  aeo  last  Thirsday  morning.  Bal- 
timore Friendship  Iiu^^rnalioiial  .^;i:)o»'t 
took  the  first  bit;  kap  into  the  jet  age. 

The  year  was  1958  Friendship  Air- 
port \vu.s  jubt  8  years  old.  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  activity  and  growth,  it  was 
an  airport  with  a  badly  siimtod  youth. 

In  iy58.  P'riend.'^hip  handled  only  400.- 
000  passeru'frs  and  5.000  tons  of  carso. 
And  it  had  no  international  flights. 

But  then.  10  years  a^o,  .1  Pan  Ameri- 
can 'Vorld  .\irway.s  DC  t'y-B  rook  ofT  from 
tYlendship  for  Puerto  Rico    A  friendBy 
,and  mutually  beneficial  partnership  wbs 
formed  between  airport  and  airhne. 

First  there  were  just  three  flights  a 
week  between  Fr:end.-.hi|)  and  San  Juan 
Today  Pan  .American  "707  jets  make  it  a 
dally  thing  And  there  are  also  daily 
flights  to  London  and  Paris. 


Oradually.  other  carriers  .saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  Frieiid.ship  Tixlay.  Friend- 
ship handles  aS  million  passengers  a 
year  and  50  000  tons  of  cargo 

It  IS  interesting  to  reflect  that  back 
in  1958,  Pan  American  liad  two  em- 
ployees at  Friendship  International,  an 
operations  manager  and  a  IrafTic  super- 
visor. Today  there  are  40  full-time  Pan 
Am  workers  at  tlie  airport 

Now,  Friendship  is  gearing  up  for  the 
era  of  stretch  jeUs  and  supersonic  air- 
liners. 

In  any  success  story,  lliere  are  people 
who  make  it  .so  In  the  Friendship  Air- 
port succe.ss  story,  it  was  the  people  of 
Maryland  and  the  men  111  air  tran.sporta- 
tion  who  were  willing  to  lake  the  first 
risk  With  no  guarantee  of  a  future  divi- 
dend. One  of  the  pers'jnalities  best  ex- 
emplifying this  faith  in  Friendship  was 
Juan  T  Trippe.  boaid  chairman  of  Pan 
American  As  on  so  many  occasions  in 
the  past.  Mr  Trippe  led  the  pioneering 
which  broui'ht  Friendship  '0  its  present 
s'niiire 

LIFE   is  MORE   PRECIOUS  THAN 
PROPERTY 

Mr  MiINTYRE  Mr.  President.  Uie 
doctrine  that  "Ufe  is  more  precious  than 
property  '  was  proi>er!y  put  into  practice 
during  the  refcnt  big  city  riots.  While 
the  number  of  fatalities  was  thereby  re- 
duced nothing  has  been  done  to  ease  the 
losses  of  those  who  suffered  from  the 
arson  and  looting  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion, many  small  l)ii.sines.ses  were  de- 
stroyed The  life  savings  of  many 
amail  businessmen  literally  "went  up  in 
smoke.'  Employment,  \ital  to  under- 
Iiruileged  areas,  was  seiiously  depleted. 

No  community  can  !x'  considered  eco- 
nomically ali\e  unless  it  has  its  own 
functioning  retail  establishments.  How- 
ever, no  businessman  can  be  expected  to 
invest  in  letail  propelt^  where  risk  of 
not  is  high  unle.ss  he  :s  afforded  .some 
measure  of  protection. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr  President,  that 
such  protection  must  be  considerably 
more  extensive  ihan  it  was  recently.  The 
iKilicy  of  limited  enforcement  of  laws 
against  looting  '.vas  practical  in  the  early 
stavies  of  disorder  when  ixilice  forces  were 
inadequate  to  handle  the  situation.  It  is 
understandable  that  authorities  hesi- 
tated to  call  in  National  Guaid  and  Reg- 
ular Army  units  There  was  additional 
expense  to  consider,  and  the  ixjssibility 
of  aggravating  an  already  deplorable 
civil  disaster.  The  decision  011  when  to 
call  in  reinforcements  must  run  the  fine 
line  tjetween  liaste  and  prudence.  It  Is 
my  opinion,  however,  that  in  the^e  days 
of  inflammable  passion,  to  call  in  the  Re- 
serves eaily  Is  to  err,  if  to  err  at  all.  on 
the  side  of  prudence.  The  business  com- 
munity, I  believe,  needs  this  sort  of  "be- 
fore '.lie  fact  ■  protection. 

There  must  also  be — in  the  event  law 
and  order  break  down — more  effective 
"after  the  fact"  protection  Businesses 
destroyed  during  rioting  must  t>e  rebuilt. 
But  IS  it  logical  to  assume  tiiey  will  be 
rebuilt  without  incentive  in  the  form 
of  protection  against  recurring  destruc- 
tion.' Such  incentive  can  be  achieved 
only  through  some  sort  of  riot  insurance 


winch  ;)enalizes  neither  llie  insurance 
company  nor  the  store  owner  doing  busi- 
ness in  underpnvileged  neighborhoods. 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  lepis- 
lalion  be  etTected  ihat  would  provide  the 
incentive  ol  prolt'Ction  "  Both  Hous-'s 
of  Congress  are  now  considering  :ucli 
legislation  The  future  of  many  "inner- 
city"  communities  depends  on  it. 

Meanwhile,  this  entire  tnattfr— with 
instances  of  i)oignant  iuiinan  upplic.v- 
tion— has  Ijeen  uiven  appropriate  expo- 
sure on  television,  over  radio,  and  in  the 
press.  I  ask  unanimous  con-^eiU  to  hivo 
printed  in  the  Record  n  WTOP  televisicii 
and  radio  editorial  broadcast  on  .^pril 
15  and  IG.  and  letters  to  the  editor  of 
th.-  Wa.shinpton  Evening  Star  by  Mrs. 
T  M  Thorne,  Mr.  Richard  Abraham, 
and  Mr  Perry  J  Saidman.  and  a  letter 
by  Mr  Meyer  S.  Grinberg  to  the  New- 
York  Times,  published  on  April  17. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UUSINESSMEN    A  Nil    HluTS 

This  Is  .1  WTOP  Editorial 

Tlie  destruction,  the  hre  and  the  looting  In 
some   areas   of   downtown   Washington   have 
caused  .1  crisis  for  many  .^mall  businessmen 
Ifs   not    a   crisis   lhat   the   community    -s   a 
whole  can  Ignore. 

.\\l  told.  909  buildings  containing  bu.sl- 
nesses  were  dam.iged  Of  these.  362  have  x- 
tcnsue  damage,  108  have  substantial  dam- 
age and  439   have  slight  damage. 

Tliose  bald  statistics  have  a  good  many 
Implications.  No  neighborhood  can  exist 
without  adequate  retail  services  So.  many 
of  the  commercial  estatjll.<-hments  that  have 
been  burned  or  loot.->d  will  liave  10  be  re- 
paired or  replaced. 

.\l;o,  the  businessmen  now  trying  to  fight 
their  way  back  sulfered.  in  part,  from  a  de- 
libcr.ite  policy  of  restrained  mob  control 
That  policy  was  to  protect  lives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  property.  It  was  a  |jerfectly  proper 
decision,  we  think,  but  it  puts  a  special  bur- 
den on  the  government  to  assist  the  busi- 
nesses that  were  liU 

Some  businessmen  may  have  been  wiped 
out  entirely   What  .should  be  done  for  them  ' 

Some  businessmen  need  loans  Irom  tlie 
Small  Business  Administration  to  get  started 
again  The  terms  of  these  loans  should  be  as 
generous   as   possible 

Some  businessmen  in  the  violent  areas 
need  lielp  with  insurance.  Some  insurance 
companies  will  jack  their  rates,  uthers  will 
cancel  policies  altogelher  Tills  Insurance  di- 
lemma may  be  the  most  difficult  of  all. 

^oth  Houses  of  Congress  are  now  consider- 
ing rloi  insurance  legislation.  Such  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  passed. 

Meantime  there  Is  an  effort  both  by  the 
District  government  and  Congress  to  a.ssess 
the  business  damage  adequately.  A  Senate 
.subcommittee  headed  by  Joseph  Tyctines 
will  consider  this  subject  on  Thursday. 

Violence  L'f  the  kind  we  had  here  in  Wash- 
ington wasn  t  a  natural  disaster,  but  it  was 
certainly  a  social  disaster.  Businessmen 
were  among  those  who  sutlered  most  and 
they  deserve  a  good  measure  of  help  to 
recover. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr  16.  1968) 
Oct  of  Bcsiness 
■Sir;  Now  that  the  police  and  the  US. 
Army  have  used  admirable  restraint  m  deal- 
ing with  looters  .ind  incendiaries  (and  they 
have  been  advised  of  their  Constitutional 
rights  I.  perhaps  we  can  give  some  thought 
to  the  Constitutional  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens,  especially  those  who  have  lost  their 
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property  and  life  .savings  In  the  recent  civil 
disturbance    Here  is  one  examnle: 

A  few  years  ago  a  former  waitress  and 
her  husband  opened  a  small  Italian  restau- 
rant on  H  Street  N  E  .  and  both  worked  long 
hours  to  in.ike  a  modest  living.  Then  last 
spring  the  husband  died,  and  during  his 
la.".t  Illness  tlu'ir  pl.ice  was  putted  by  fire. 
After  mucli  soul-^eiirclilng.  the  wife  de- 
cided to  reopen  the  restaurant.  She  bought 
new  equipment,  llxtures.  free7ers.  etc  ,  going 
heavily  in  debt  lor  this,  and  List  f.ill  opened 
the  restaurant  again  Tills  small  shop  was 
burned  to  the  ground  She  will  not  try  to 
operate  a  bu.slness  .ipaln. 

Due  to  the  ■admirable  restraint"  of  our 
l.iw  enforcement  oflicials.  this  woman,  now 
p.ist  the  age  to  llnd  ready  employment,  has 
lost  her  life  savings;  the  Negro  tenant  living 
over  the  restaurant  escaped  with  only  the 
clothes  she  wore;  and  many  Negroes  and 
whites  liave  lost  the  convenience  of  a  neigh- 
borhood restaurant 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Thorne. 

Sir:  This  is  not  a  letter  of  condemnation 
nor  one  of  congratulation,  rather  a  letter 
In  which  I  hope  many  of  the  questions  in 
my  miiid   will    be   answered. 

I  am  a  twenty-one  year  old  white  male, 
who  lives  in  the  .'Uburbs  of  Washington, 
DC.  I  am  presently  attending  college  and  I 
work  part-time  I  also  helped  out  by  work- 
ing in  my  father's  store. 

My  fat  he.  owned  a  liquor  store  on  7th 
.St  All  that  lie  owns  now  is  a  pile  of  bricks. 
His  store  was  looted,  robbed,  and  burned, 
and   then   bunded   again. 

In  .socioloey  I  learned  that  the  split  be- 
tween the  Negro  white  communities  didn't 
appear  overnight,  and  it  won't  disappear 
overnight  I  also  learned  that  the  difficulties 
do  not  lie  with  the  Negro  or  white  popula- 
tion but  with  society  as  a  whole.  Tills  idea 
Is  something  which  my  parents  nor  any 
other  adult  fully  understand.  The  solution, 
or  correct  attitude,  i.s  .something  which  must 
be  instilled  in  the  young  Americans  of  both 
laces.  .And  alter  viewing  this  disturbance 
from  my  father's  store.  I  feel  it  is  going 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  money,  and  most 
Important,  education. 

I  :im  wilhns  to  p.iy,  I  am  willing  to  wait, 
.md  I  ;im  willing  to  learn.  But  not  at  the 
expense  of  other  pei>ple. 

Durina  the  disturbance  over  the  past  week- 
end many  :am:lies  were  injured.  Those  whose 
homes  were  wTecked  .ire  being  looked  after 
and  I  pray  in  the  future  they  will  be  able  to 
iind  new  homes. 

But  now  It  is  time  to  rebuild  and  what  is 
to  happen  to  my  father  and  many,  many 
other  small  bu.sines.emen?  Will  the  govern- 
ment step  m  and  help  where  help  Is  badly 
needed,  or  wii:  the  government  sit  back  and 
wat-ch  these  men  and  their  families  slowly 
decay  and  become  a  further  burden  on  soci- 
ety'.' 

I  am  not  a  r.acist  But  I  do  hold  bitterness 
in  my  heart  for  those  who  burned  my  father's 
.store  Are  the  looters  to  be  excused  and  my 
father  and  a.i:  other  bu.smess  merchants  pun- 
ished simply  Ijecause  they  are  small  business 
owners? 

Richard  Abraham. 

.Sir  My  f.ither  is  out  of  business — no  store 
no  Job.  no  livelihood  .\  District  resident  for 
over  tJO  years  .ind  proprietor  of  a  small  cloth- 
ina  store  in  .\nacoEtia  for  35  years  finds  after 
one  horrendous,  iimhtmarish  weekend  that 
he  has  no  income  and  no  base  from  which  to 
rebuild. 

This  story.  I  am  afraid,  sounds  quite  fa- 
miliar to  many  families  in  the  Washington 
area  Surely  I  realize  the  city  Is  not  to  be 
blamed,  nor  are  Its  law  enforcement  officers. 
Wh.it  occurred  in  our  fair  city  last  weekend 
Was  as  unpredictable  as  death  Itself.  It  was 
reported  that  the  police  and  National 
Guardsmen    on    duty    Friday    and    Saturday 
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were  ordered  not  to  arrest  or  obstruct  kxn.ers 
for  fear  of  a  large  scale  riot  that  would  un- 
doubtedly have  invited  much   bloodshed. 

The  city  leaders  are  to  be  commended  lor 
this  strategy,  for  .Uthough  the  damage  was 
high,  the  injury  toll  wa-  kept  mlnlm.tl.  How- 
ever, the  city  leaders.  I'm  sure,  mvist  realize 
th.tt  .ilong  with  such  a  deci.sion  comes  re- 
sponsibility— responsibility  in  the  case  of 
failure  and  responsibility  in  the  case  of  suc- 
cess. Since  the  "do-not-molest-looiers"  [jlan 
apparently  succeeded,  the  District's  respon- 
sibility now  most  clearly  lies  with  ih.xse  whose 
business  and  homes  and  livelihoods  were 
de'-troyed  in  the  prwess 

PlRRY    J      S.MDM.fN. 

[From   the   New  York   Times.   .'\pr    IT.    19ii!i| 
B'or  .SrasiDi/ED  Ghetto  Insurance 
Pnii  ADF.i  pniA    Pa  . 

Apnl  7.  ;.0G8. 
To  the  Editor' 

The  widespread  rioting  in  the  ghetto  areas 
has  destroyed  many  businesses  ihrou'hout 
the  country.  Many  were  small  entorpn.ses 
whose  Insurance  reimbursements  will  not 
come  close  to  covering  the  financial  1i">ks  Un- 
able to  obtain  insur.oice  txcepl  at  jirohlbitive 
rates  and  afraid  to  risk  further  economic  set- 
back, many  will  not  reopen  As  .1  result  m.my 
Negroes  employed  by  these  businesses  will  tje 
without  Jobs,  and  communities  -vhich  have 
an  inadequate  supply  if  services  and  facil- 
ities will  be  further  depleted. 

An  incentive  is  needed  to  encourage  for- 
mer merchants  to  reopen  and  for  new  mer- 
chants to  locate  in  these  undorjirivlletred 
areas.  One  possible  solution  is  a  Fcder.illy 
subsidized  Insurance  program  which  would 
fully   insure   merchants   at   rea.-onable   rates 

TTie  Government  subsidy  could  cover  the 
difference  between  averaee  r.ates  .md  those 
prohibitive  rates  charged  by  insurance  com- 
panies to  meet  the  incre.^sed  ri.^k  uf  in.'-ur- 
ing  businesses  in  ghetto  areas.  It  could  t>e 
operated  in  a  manner  slmll.ir  to  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

Presumably  the  lower  m,  urance  rates 
would  enable  merchants  10  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  goods  and  services,  and  llius  allevl  ile 
the  financial  burden  on  ghetto  residents.  wh(j 
normally  pay  a  higher  jjrlce  for  ::oods. 

Meyer  H    Grinberg 


THE  CONFERENCE  WITH 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
most  vital,  most  difficult  period  of  time 
for  our  President  and  for  American  dip- 
lomats engaged  in  the  efforts  to  get  to  a 
conference  with  North  Vietnam.  Commu- 
nist propaganda  is  rampant.  Domestic 
criticism  remains.  Our  Asian  allies  are 
concerned.  And.  even  without  these  pe- 
ripheral issues,  the  very  basic  question  of 
agreeing  upon  a  site  for  the  ijrcliminarj- 
talks  with  our  adversaries  in  Vietnam  is 
unsettled. 

President  Johnson  lias  been  criticized 
at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  President,  for 
not  jumping  at  the  chance  to  meet  with 
North  Vietnam  at  places  the  Hanoi  pov- 
ernment  has  suggested,  despite  the  ver>- 
real  threat  of  humiliation  and  invasion 
of  our  diplomatic  privacy  at  such  sites. 
Tliere  is  good  reason  to  hold  that  this 
chant  vi'as  part  of  an  enemy  i^ropaganda 
effort,  originally,  and  that  it  was  aimed 
at  instilling  in  our  Asian  allies  the 
thought  that  the  United  States  was  going 
to  sell  out  in  order  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

It  needs  to  be  said  again  and  again 
that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  do 
any  such  thing.  We  will  not  sit  down  at 
an  unacceptable  site,  but  only  at  a  suit- 
able place,  as  President  Johnson  said  on 


April  1.  Nor  will  we  abandon  our  allies 
in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  much  lias  been  written 
over  the  past  few  days  about  the  current 
flurry  of  activity  which  is  largely  cen- 
tered upon  the  effort  to  gain  agieoment 
(in  the  .'ite  lor  preliminary  iieace  talks. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liavc  jirinted 
m  tlie  RtcoRn  some  of  the  editorial  and 
column  matei-ial  wiiich  has  lieliied  illu- 
minate the  issue  and  cut  through  tlie  log 
of  plioniness  which  has  been  cast  about  it 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  jiroi^aganda 
ai)iiaratus  and  by  .some  of  this  eouiUiy's 
ciiTics  at  liome  as  well. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.!ection.  the  material 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  HECoRn, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the  W;  .sliirii-toii    Post,   .Apr     17,    ITiflBl 

PlIONV    ISSfE    (.'llARtlF.D    TO    IIaNOI    r  r.N    .SITE    FOR 

Negotiations 
(By    William    S.    White  1  > 

Thi'  real  tiuestion  raised  by  tlie  atteiiii)is  of 
the  Communist  Invaders  of  .South  V'letn.iin 
t.o  pretend  that  the  United  .States  is  fcxrt- 
diMH^tui!;  on  jirf  liininary  [lea't  dl.sru.s.sioiis  is 
I  iiiliioius.  Indeed. 

Tliat  the  North  Vietnam&se  are  u.sing  a 
I)hony  issue  for  fresii  propaganda  against 
.American  good  ialth  in  the  matter  of  the 
choice  of  a  meeting  site — and  are  predict.ibly 
and  traKlcally  paining  some  help  from  the 
more  extreme  .American  dove  ixjllticlaiis — is 
had  iiiough. 

But  all  this  is  .small  stuff  .leainnt  the  truly 
slnit.ter  implications  of  Hanoi's  plov.  Is  Hanoi 
actu.iUy  prejiared  even  to  iieci'li.tte  i.r)ward 
nes.'-otiat.ions  <.n  any  ba.sis  at  this  point?  Or  is 
it  really  operatinB  on  the  belief  that  it  need 
m.ike  no  conciliatory  gesture  wlaitever  until 
alter  the  American  election  of  November? 

This,  and  not  all  the  screeching  from  H,in(jl 
at  the  refusal  of  the  Uiilted  .St.ites  to  meet 
in  some  area  controlled  by  Communists  where 
the  (lice  would  be  loaded  and  American  1  e- 
gotiators  could  iiot  rely  on  the  security  of 
their  own  communlcatajns  to  \Vii.shlni.'ton 
and  the  Allies,  is  the  big  bug  under  this  chip. 

The  controlling  rea-son  for  President  jL>hn- 
son's  'A-lthdrawal  irom  the  race  was  Kis  ho{)e 
that  if  he  could  demonstrat.e  beyond  doubt 
to  critics  here  and  abrotid  that  his  search  !or 
honorable  peace  liad  no  political  or  i)ersoiial 
motive  the  air  might  then  be  (leared.  His 
companion  action  is  sh.arply — and  daneer- 
ously — restricting  American  bombing,  witJi- 
out  demanding  reciprocal  action  by  the 
enemy,  was  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

What  has  liappened  .since,  iiowever,  cannot 
be  re.i.s,suring  to  all  those.  be-(?innlng  with  the 
President  lilmself,  who  have  no  smallest  in- 
tention to  go  to  the  point  of  a  gradual  sur- 
render   of    legitimate    .Allied    interest 

For  even  before  Hanoi  ipcntd  Us  current 
campaign  to  force  the  Unit.ed  S'atas  to  meet 
in  some  strictly  Communist  area,  hard  real- 
ism sucgested  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
had  .aeiun  misread  the  national  atmosphere 
here  Tliouch  the  military  situation  h.ad  al- 
ready turned  against  them,  they  -.^-ere  even 
then  operating  iis  though  this  was  1  irgely  ir- 
rele\::rit. 

They  were  operating,  rather,  on  the  as- 
.^umption  that  the  thinness  of  their  chances 
for  any  military  victory  need  be  of  no  con- 
cern since  they  were  likely  to  win  the  victory 
politically,  throueh  divisions  in  this  country 
which  the  President  i.as  sought  to  heal.  For 
an  Illustration,  consider  the  plain  f.icts  of 
the  argument  about  a  meeting  site. 

Hiuioi  has  propo.sed  Cambodia,  which  is 
under  Communist  siege,  or  Warsaw  in  Com- 
munist Poland.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
posed any  one  of  lour  undeniably  neutral 
Sites — 'Vientiane  Rangoon,  Djakarta,  New 
Delhi.  The  North  Vietnamese  offer  two  places 
•  •  •.  Neither  of  our  two  strongest  Allies, 
South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea,  has  dlplo- 
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matlc  rontait  with  Poland  and  their  pec^jle 
nilitht  n<jt  even  be  able  u<  get  Into  Wnrs»w 
As  to  C'limbfxlla  the  Unltetl  States  Itaelf  has 
no  mlssliin  there,  or  no  safe  line  of  communl- 
cAtlon  to  the  outside 

The  four  sites  nfTered  by  the  United  States 
ire  truly  neutral:  and  neither  Cummunlst 
nor  Allied  negotiators  would  have  any  ad- 
vantage 

To  allow  the  North  Vietnamese  Ui  bully  iia 
Into  meeting  at  a  place  which  would  excli^de 
our  Allies  fmm  elTectlve  partlnpailon  would, 
■  .f  course  tw  Ui  treat  them  with  shameltsa 
uiiftUrness  It  would  be  the  best  possible  way 
f"r  the  enemy  to  divide  and  destroy  the 
.illi.mre  But  this  is  not  oiUy  what  the  Cum- 
niunlsta  want  It  Is  also  unwittingly  what 
some  Americans  are  prepared  to  s*e.  in  their 
thirst  for     pence  '  at   almost  any  price 

But  why  do  the  Communists  want  If  Is 
It  not  likely  that  they  don  t  intend  Uj  ne- 
gotlat«  In  any  case  and  see  In  this  affair  an 
opportunity  to  refuse  to  do  *o  pending  the 
American  election  by  putting  the  blame  on 
Washington'' 


i  From   the   Washington  Star    Apr     15.    19- 
Hanoi     Backed   by    Moscow     Is  Testinu 

Jr.IINSON  I 

'  By  Rkhard  Wilson!  | 

President  Johnsons  Insistence  on  a  neutral 
atmosphere  idr  Initial  talts  with  the  Haqol 
government  on  ending  the  war  Illustrates  one 
point  clearly  He  Is  not  opting  out  on  the 
Vietnam  war  He  wants  an  honorable  peace 
or  none   it  .ii; 

There  have  been  some  general  misconcep- 
tions on  this  p<iint  The  Idea  has  gotten 
iib<5ut  in  the  political  and  financial  worlds 
that  Johnson  Is  washing  out  the  Vletmun 
war    He  Is  not. 

Hanoi  has  the  same  Idea  and  Is  trying  to 
humiliate  the  United  States  In  the  eyes  of 
the  World  But  Johnson  is  refusing  to  be 
piushed  around  He  h.is  freed  himself  of 
political  pressurfs  so  that  he  can  do  his  best 
to  settle  the  w.ir  on  a  decent  busts  and  go 
back  to  the  ranch  with  a  clear  conscience 
A  clear  conscience  does  not  include  a  fake 
peace  Johnson  knows  he  would  be  better  off 
to  leave  his  succesoior  in  a  strong  position 
t<5  finish  the  wtr  than  to  make  a  deal  of 
which  he  would  Cw  .lahamed 

This  13  the  context  In  which  Johnson  h&A 
rfject«l  Hanoi's  proposals  for  initial  peace 
talks  in  a  Communist -dominated  atmos- 
phere There  is  no  doubt  on  this  point  at  the 
White  House  The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  government 
propt«ed  talks  at  W  irsaw  or  Phnom  Penh  to 
show  that  the  United  States  was  chastened 
in  defeat  and  eager  to  get  out  of  its  A3l4n 
commitment  under  any  conditions 

At  the  same  time  Hanoi  launched  a  psy- 
chological warfare  campaign  to  convince  tlje 
Saigon  government  that  Johnson  was  selling 
It  out 

The  chant  wsis  picked  \ip  by  the  lnd#- 
fatigable  war  critics  in  the  Uruted  StateB 
They  demanded  that  Johnson  crawl  toward 
a  phony  peace 

Hanoi  h.Ls  a  sure  sense  of  American  vulner- 
ability Humiliation  of  the  United  States  m 
.1  Communiat-donunated  atmosphere  In  War- 
saw could  bring  on  the  collap«e  of  the  shaky 
Saigon  government 

This  is  entirely  aside  from  the  point  ih«t 
In  Phnom  Penh  or  Warsaw-  the  latter  par- 
ticularly attempts  would  be  made  to  breach 
American  communications  and  the  American 
personnel  would  surely  be  "bugged  •  as  h<ia 
been  the  American  Emba^y  in  Warsaw  theae 
many  years.  The  conference  would  be  undar 
continuous  propaganda  and  psychoiogicfjl 
w  irf are  pressures 

In  these  circumstances.  President  Johnson 
sent  a  very  pt>llte.  correct  and  respectable 
message  to  Hanoi  through  the  American  Em- 
bassy m  Vientiane.  Laos  The  US  govern- 
ment conveyed  ita  thought  that  the  talks 
ought  to  be  Asian  m  character  and  held  to 
Asia      in      a      neutral      and      impartial      at- 


mosphere It  was  suggested  th.i'  'hese  •  ilRs 
b^  held  in  VlenUane  New  Delhi  Rangoon  or 
Jakarta  If  these  places  were  not  agreeable  to 
Hanoi  then  other  places  would  be  suggested 
The  thinking  at  the  While  House  was  and 
Is  that  If  the  Communists  were  not  willing 
to  talk  In  a  neutril  atmo.sphere  then  they 
were  not  serious  in  agreeing  Uy  talk  at  all 
but  only  wished  to  gain  a  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary advantage 

All  this  Is  only  a  curtain-raiser  for  the 
serious  difflcultles  In  the  future  The  Hanoi 
government  encouraged  by  Moscow  Is  testing 
ou'  Johnson  for  the  hard  bargaining  ahead 

It  has  h.ippened  before  The  White  House 
li  well  aware  of  what  happened  In  Korea  in 
1951  Preliminary  talks  were  hegun  at  an 
outpost  m  Communlst-neld  t^-rrltory  named 
Kaesong  The  head  of  the  American  delega- 
tion. Admiral  Turner  Joy  wiu-i  forced  to  ap- 
proach the  meeting  place  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  white  tlag  The  Korean  Communists 
were  seated  on  a  platform  elevated  a  f^ot 
above  the  position  of  the  American  delega- 
tion Suilemate  began  at  once  and  real  talks 
did  not  start  until  much  later  at  Panmun- 
Jom.  Korea,  and  the  Issues  have  not  even  yet 
been  settled  after  the  pajisage  of  18  years 
■  Johnson  wants  no  repetition  of  the  Kae- 
I  song  experience  Among  the  sillier  of  current 
criticisms  Is  that  Johnson  Ls  refuting  his 
previous  it.itementa  that  he  would  go  .my- 
where  at  any  time  for  peace  He  still  will,  but 
not  as  the  patsy  In  x  Communist  psycholog- 
le;d  warfare  f.uce 

President  Johnson  did  nut  renounce  the 
presidential  nomination  In  order  to  cave  In 
under  the  pressure  of  domestic  and  foreign 
'ipinlon  for  a  settlement  of  the  war 

He  did  so  to  free  himself  of  political  pres- 
sures »o  that  he  could  t<ike  advantage  of  what 
was  a  clear  indication  that  Hanoi  was  headed 
toward  a  negotiated  end  to  the  Wiix  He  is  not 
now  In  a  mood  lo  give  up  the  .idvantage  he 
gained  by  iatlsfying  elements  In  foreign  and 
domestic  opinion  which  wish  for  peace  at  any 
price 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr  1.5  rj68 1 
Neootiatinc  Site 
Delay  In  the  process  of  getting  agreement 
on  a  site  for  Vietnam  negotiations  Is  dis- 
tressing The  differences  about  a  site  are 
disturbing  in  themselves,  but  they  are.  In 
addition  an  ominous  indication  of  how  diffi- 
cult It  Is  to  reach  accord  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  '<n  anything 

At  the  same  time,  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  be  mvlegeled  Into  ac- 
cepting a  lotaJly  inacceptable  site  are  not  to 
be  dismissed  as  Senator  McCartJiy  dismisses 
them,  as  mere  quibbling  '  Nor  c-an  they  be 
put  down  to  I  desire  to  "deUy"  the  negotia- 
tions, as  Hanoi  h.is  done 

For  whatever  limited  purpose  the  Initial 
meetings  may  be  held,  they  may  turn  into  a 
protracted  negotiation  involving  the  broad- 
est Issues  The  United  Stales  must  not  be 
trapped  into  an  awkward  posture  m  which 
Its  negotiators  cannot  operate  effectively 
And  the  willingness  i.>f  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  .igree  to  a  site  unsatlxfactorv  to  them  also 
has  to  be  accepted  as  a  normal  exercise  of 
their  discretion 

The  United  SLiles  in  1»51  reluctantly 
agreed  to  negotiate  the  K.jrean  ceasefire  at 
Kaesong  (although  General  Ridgeway  had 
proposed  a  meeting  at  seai  When  the  U  N 
negotiators  approached  they  were  compelled 
to  fly  white  flags  us  though  proceeding  to  a 
surrender  Adiiural  Joy  and  his  colleagues 
were  seated  on  chairs  lower  Uian  Uiose  the 
Koreans  occupied  They  were  subjected,  in 
the  words  of  one  summary,  to  harassment, 
stinging  insult  and  Interminable  delay  '  The 
t.ilks  that  $t4irted  on  July  10.  1951.  did  not 
end  until  July  27.  I«S3.  at  Piinmunjom.  and 
neither  did  the  dghting  Casualties  were 
greater  than  those  before  the  talks 

So  the  site  of  the  Uilks  Is  not  a  matter  of 
small    moment     While    Hauol's    propaganda 


makes  much  of  the  United  suites'  iffer  to 
go  anvwhere'  to  set  up  uUks.  it  cho.isrs  to 
<nerli»ik  the  Presldent'.s  April  1  statement 
that  we  would  send  our  amba.'-.s.ulors  to 
Geneva  or  any  nther  sulutble  place  '  for  a 
conference 

A  suitable  place  In  what  this  coun'iy 
must  insist  upon  and  ;t  is.  in  fairness,  wh.it 
we  must  allow  the  North  Vietnamese  to  in- 
sist upon  It  should  be  jjossible  to  tltui  a  site 
that  constitutes  for  both  sides  a  suitable" 
place  and  that  represents  for  neither  a 
prejudicing,  humiliating  conce.sslon.  devl.se<l 
to  signalize  and  symbolize  defeat  and  sur- 
render. 

(From   the  Wjishlngton  Star.  Apr    15,    1968 1 

Why  United  States  Wants  Neitral 

Talk  Sfte 

(By  David  Lawrencet 
There  Is  more  than  meets  the  eye  m  the 
sparring  between  the  United  Slates  and  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  over  the  se- 
lection of  a  site  for  peace  talks  Ttius  far, 
the  Hanoi  government  has  favored  places 
which  are  dominated  by  the  Communl.sts 
I'he  United  States  wants  the  cmiference  to  be 
held  In  a  neutral  ■•ountry,  preferably  in  some 
capital  city  in  Asia, 

The  reasons  .ire  well  uiulerst(x)d  In  diplo- 
matic circles  but  not  by  the  public  generallv 
For  If  the  delegations  were  to  meet  in  ,i  lo- 
cation which  Is  controlled  by  tJie  Comiiiu- 
nists.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  President 
or  secretary  or  st-ite  to  be  sure  the  conll- 
denilal  messages  being  sent  to  and  from  our 
envoys  were  not  being  Intercepted  Likewise, 
the  American  government  Is  insistent  that 
the  representatives  of  the  press  of  the  United 
State*  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  censorship 
or  lineal  restrictions 

Many  people  who  are  reading  about  today's 
effort  to  set  up  a  [)eace  conference  are  un- 
f.imlUar  with  what  happened  when  the  Tuce 
delegation  of  the  UtUted  Nations  met  in  July 
I'JSl  with  the  North  Koreans  The  :irst  meet- 
ing convened  wlihia  Communist-held  terri- 
tory, and  Communist  troops  surrounded  the 
conference  Tlie  impression  sought  lo  be  con- 
veyed with  that  the  Unitc<l  Nations  w.as 
'Surrendering  '  After  vigorous  objections 
from  the  United  Nations,  the  conterence  was 
moved  to  a  point  on  the  dividing  line  between 
North  and  South  Korea  Discussions  contin- 
ued there  for  almost  two  years  before  in 
armistice  was  signed,  but  a  peace  treaty  was 
never  conclude<l. 

Fearing  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of 
tactics,  the  United  St,atca  is  wary  of  any 
conference  held  within  Communist  Jurisdic- 
tion, It  Is  already  apparent  that  the  con- 
troversy over  the  mere  picking  of  a  site  for 
the  peace  talks  has  lurnished  .ui  opp.irtunity 
for  Communist   propaganda  Ui  l>e  spread 

The  North  Vietnamese  government  in  Its 
la^st  statement  charges,  for  instance,  that 
the  United  States  was  gtillty  of  bad  faith 
in  refusing  to  hold  'he  conference  .it  places 
suggested  by  Hanoi  Reference  is  made  to 
President  Johnson  s  declaration  that  we  was 
willing  to  go  "to  any  spot  '  to  hold  peace 
talks  But  he  meant,  of  course,  any  neutral 
location,  and  has  since  suggested  Switzer- 
land, India.  Burma.  Laos  and  Indonesia.  Ac- 
tually, the  United  States  would  prefer  a  site 
m  Asia,  as  the  people  of  that  region  are  most 
concerned  with  the  terms  of  a  settlement  and 
what  It  may  mean  to  the  future  safety  of 
each  of  the  free  countries 

Propaganda  outbursts  may  be  e.ipected  at 
every  stage  of  the  present  controversy  The 
North  Vietramese  government  and  its  com- 
munist allies  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
dissension  within  the  United  Stales  to  believe 
that  the  Amenc;ui  people  will  consent  lo  any- 
thing Just  to  find  an  excuse  to  withdraw  their 
troops. 

Peace  talks,  "  therefore,  can  be  a  part  of 
a  propaganda  war  by  the  enemy  One  thing 
is  clear-  the  North  Vietnamese  are  In  no 
hurry  and  need  time  to  reorganize  ;uid  recu- 
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perate  as  they  have  been  dealt  some  heavy 
blows  in  the  war.  But  once  the  American 
presidential  elections  are  over,  the  Commu- 
nists will  probably  be  surprised  to  discover 
that  .American  policy  insofar  as  Southeast 
Asia  IS  concerned  will  not  liave  uiidergoiu- 
any  significant  change. 

Meanwhile,  the  morale  of  the  South  Vlet- 
numese  republic  is  causing  worry.  The  United 
States  has  heretolore  repeatedly  manifested 
an  unswerving  determm.itlon  to  protect  all 
Southeast  Asian  countries  against  aggression 
by  the  Communists,  So  any  weakness 
emerging  now  could  result  in  confusion 
within  South  Vietnam  .it  the  very  time  when 
an  enlarged  army  is  being  mobilized  to  re- 
duce the  burden  carried  mainly  by  the  Amer- 
11  an  trcxjps. 

Sooner  or  later  .in  international  lorce  will 
have  U)  be  established  by  the  United  Nations 
to  keep  the  peace  in  Asia  or  a  collective  ar- 
r.iUK'emem  will  lia\e  to  be  set  up  with  Japan, 
Au.stralla.  New  Zealand.  Indonesia,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Thailand.  South  Korea  and  India 
contributing  manpower  for  such  a  perma- 
nent lorce.  Once  an  armistice  in  Vietnam 
IS  declared,  the  United  Nations  could  lake 
over  the  responsibilily  lor  supervision  of  the 
UK-rpement  wlucli  presumably  will  spell  out 
the  luture  oblltjallons  of  North  .ind  South 
Vietn.im, 

I  From   the  Washington  Star,  April  10.  196B) 
Crucial  War  Test 

President  Johns<in.  m  a  terse  announce- 
ment, says  he  has  "received  a  message  from 
Hanoi  replying  to  our  message  of  April  3." 
Other  unidentified  American  officials  have 
told  reporters  that  talks  with  Hanoi's  repre- 
sentatives could"  take  place  within  the 
next  10  day.«:.  So  it  seems  obvious  that  we 
are  getting  close  to  a  crucial  test  of  whether 
the  war  in  Vietnam  will  finally  lend  Itself 
to  a  negotiated  settlement. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Hanoi,  at  least 
on  I  lie  public  record,  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
talks  that  would  be  severely  limited  In  scope. 
Reports  differ  in  some  degree.  But  the  basic 
Hinoi  position  apparently  was  set  forth  In 
an  inlervlew  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy 
Van  Trinh  gave  to  CBS  correspondent 
Charles  ColUngwood.  Trliih  says  that  Hanoi 
Is  ready  to  Uilk  about  the  date  on  which  the 
United  States  will  .igrce  to  the  cessation  of 
all  bombint;  in  the  North  and  also  an  end 
to  "all  other  acts  of  war"  against  North 
Vietnam.  Alter  the  United  States  makes 
these  commitments.  T1-lnh  said,  "the  two 
sides  will  reach  agreement  on  the  date, 
place  and  level  of  the  formal  talks." 

If  this  is  the  story  — the  whole  story — 
Hanoi  is  demandini?  concessions  from  us 
which  we  should  think  would  be  unaccept- 
able to  President  Johnson.  As  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned  there  would  not 
seem  to  be  any  serious  problem  In  meeting 
with  Hanoi's  reprcsematives  to  find  out 
what  they  have  in  mind.  If  they  are  willing, 
even  without  saying  so  publicly,  to  offer 
some  re.isoiuible  cjiiid  pro  qtio— .>n  li&urance 
for  example  that  they  will  not  take  military 
aUxnntage  of  a  bombmc;  halt — then  it  .should 
be  !)osslble  to  make  lieadway  in  the  discus- 
sions But  if  their  real  position  is  that  there 
must  be  nol  only  an  end  to  the  bombing;,  if 
by  slopping  all  other  acts  •  ♦  •  they  in- 
clude an  end  to  such  things  as  reconnais- 
sance flights  over  North  Vietnam,  they  are 
dem.indlng  loo  itiuch.  The  United  States 
must  Insist  upon  .-rome  suitable  means  of 
knowing  that  a  stop  In  our  bombing  will 
not  be  used  by  the  enemy  to  covertly  iriount 
a  massive  attack  on  the  ground  forces — 
our  own  and  those  of  our  allies — in  South 
Vietnam. 

A  dispatch  from  The  Star's  Asia  corres- 
IJondent.  Donald  Kirk,  reflects  a  great  deal 
of  aii.xlely  on  the  part  of  our  SEATO  allies, 
especially  those  who  are  actively  fighting 
with  us  in  South  Vletram.  They  think,  and 


they  are  right,  that  the  United  States  should 
not  make  any  deal  behind  their  backs,  much 
less  a  deal  which  would  Jeopardize  the  future 
of  their  countries  and  the  safety  of  the 
troops  they  have  sent  to  Vietnam, 

We  do  not  believe  the  President  would 
make  such  a  deal  We  trust  that  Kirk  wius 
overslallng  the  case  when  he  wrote  of  an 
impending  collapse  of  SEATO  becau.se  of 
what,  the  other  members  consider  the  de- 
fection" of  the  United  .states 

Still,  our  partners  undoubtedly  are  wor- 
ried. And  lor  them  the  stakes  are  very  larpe, 
A  news  report  yesterday  cjuoted  the  Presi- 
dent as  saving  that  'v.e  .irc  in  .igrepinent 
with  our  allies,"  In  his  stalement  on  Mon- 
ci..y.  howe\er.  he  dimply  said  that  "we  have 
taken  steps  lo  notify  our  allies"  us  we  iry 
to  work  out  arraiiRctuents  lor  the  meeting 
with  Hanoi';-  people. 

Obviously,  the  dilferein  e  tjctv.een  the  iwo 
presidential  statements  could  be  a  verv  ktreal 
one.  So  we  trust  that  Mr,  .lohnson  will  pro- 
ceed privately,  if  he  cannot  do  u  publiclv.  to 
gl\e  firm  a.'surnnce  lo  the  |)eople  who  liave 
been  Ilghling  with  us  in  Vietnam  that,  come 
what  may.  there  i.s  not  going  to  be  any  sell- 
out by  us  of  their  vital  interests  in  that 
struRple  and  in  that  ijart  of  the  world. 

(From    the   Washington   Star,   Apr,    10.    1968 1 

.Stli's  in  Halting  Viktnam  HosmlitiilS 

(  By  David  Lawrence  I 

The  lighting  in  Vietnam  may  stop  v.ithm 
a  lew  months — but  this  will  not  necessarily 
mean  peace.  It  looks  as  if  the  procedure  will 
resemble  that  which  brought  a  halt  in  hos- 
tilities between  North  and  South  Korea 
While  military  operations  were  eventually 
suspended,  neither  side  has  ever  given  in  at 
the  peace  table  since  the  negotlailons — whlc  h 
arc  still  going  on — began  in  July  1951, 

At  the  forthcoming  conferences  between 
Norih  Vietnam  and  the  United  State."^.  un- 
questionably an  agreement  will  be  sought  to 
secure  an  armistice.  The  first  several  weeks 
.ind  perhaps  months  of  the  negotiations  will 
be  concerned  with  Just  how  each  side  will 
reduce  its  military  activities  and  what  prom- 
ises will  be  made  that  a  truce  would  be 
respected. 

It  is  significant  that,  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese government  decided  to  accept  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  offer  lo  participate  in  peace 
talks,  the  advice  of  Red  China  to  turn  it 
down  was  apparently  disregarded.  There  are 
reports  that  the  Russl2,ns  were  not  told  in 
advance  of  Hanoi's  decision,  but  .'inally  came 
lo  the  conclusion  that  It  was  desirable  to 
support  the  action.  Thus,  both  Mo.^cow  .-md 
Peking  are  free  to  utter  ihelr  criticisms  and 
to  carry  on  a  constant  propaganda  of  de- 
nunciation of  The  United  Stales  during  the 
talks. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  role  that  may  be 
plaved  by  Red  China  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  most  important  thai  the  soli'iarity  of  the 
.South  Vietnam'^.=:e  be  maintained.  To  achieve 
this  purpose,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
keep  m  close  consultation  with  the  .Saizon 
,i;overnment  and  noi  make  any  mo%'e  that 
arouses  a  fear  among  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  that  they  might  be  abanaoned  and 
threatened  with  a  stronger  hold  by  the  Cnm- 
munists  on  the  whole  area. 

\\'hlle  the  United  States  is  an>aoiis  lo  'orir.e 
an  end  to  the  Vietnan^ete  struggle,  it  does  not 
seem  logical  that  there  v.'iU  be  any  with- 
drawal of  troops  or  aprcemcms  to  eive  up 
territory  now  belonging  lo  South  Vietnam 
unless  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  intention 
<jf  the  Hanoi  government  to  fuifill  its  pledges 
and  rcrpect  any  settlement  reached. 

People  in  the  United  .Slates  will  cira-w  much 
encouragement  from  the  mere  f.nct  that  the 
talks  are  beginning,  P.t rents  of  boys  who 
might  be  drafted  will  derive  hope  that  mavbe 
their  sons  will  not  have  lo  go  lo  war.  But 
there's  no  certainty  as  yet  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  make  the  kind  of  agreement 


which  will  permit  the  Unit^-d  States  .iiid  Us 
.lUles  to  c-eicse  military  operations. 

In  fact.  It  will  h.ive  U)  be  proved  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  arc  net  playing  tricks  and 
ci(j  not  intend  U)  use  a  prolonged  pe.ice  ci;n- 
fercnco  or  even  .i  temp-irary  armistice  .is  .i 
device  to  build  up  ..-trcngth  lor  .\  resumption 
of  the  war,  Tlus  makes  It  exceedingly  dlllicull 
lor  .America  to  ijroini.se  to  withdraw  1  he  m.ijor 
p.irt  ol  its  forces  unless  the  United  Nations 
or  .1  I'Toup  of  the  principal  ])owers  of  liie 
world  ..re  ready  to  underwrite  the  .igrcemenl 
.iiid  lo  end  ihclr  own  armies  lo  back  it  up 
;1  .m  emergency  .uises. 

JUil  what  motivated  the  Nortli  Vietn,;mesp 
lo  cme  lo  the  peace  table  has  not  been  re- 
vealed It  is  bchevfd.  however,  that  ihe  pun- 
ishmr>nt  meted  out  in  the  Ucst  lew  mom  hi 
l)y  the  military  forces  of  South  Vietnam  and 
iheir  .lilies  was  f.ir  more  damaging  than  has 
been  admitted.  For  Its  own  rea.sous,  the 
Hanoi  governmeiu  decided  at  least  to  exiJlore 
.1  means  lo  slop  lighting  .ti.d  to  try  lo  make 
peace.  The  Unlti->d  States  has  made  no  tunda- 
meiual  change  in  it.s  determination  to  hold 
the  line  until  signs  of  recIprcKMl  concessions 
can  he  clearly  seen. 

Tlie  Vietn.'.mese  war  lias  been  costly  to 
both  North  and  .South  Vietnam,  and  11  will 
take  \ears  to  establish  in  the  two  regions 
stable  governmenl-s  which  are  willing  lo  live 
,.l  jipace  with  each  other  Tlie  l.ssups  .it  the 
coming  conferences  are  vital  to  all  ihe  Viet- 
namese factions.  But  they  are  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  cjther  jjeoples  in  .Southeast 
Asia,  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
who  wish  to  make  sure  that  the  painful  les- 
son of  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  learned  — 
ihal  tlie  Cominuiusls  in\i  =  t  not  repe.il  their 
,icts  of  :iggreKfi(jn 


REV    MARTIN   LUTHER  KING,   JR. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Prp.sident.  on  Sun- 
day, April  7,  at  the  .suppe.stion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tion observed  a  day  of  mourning  for  tlie 
late  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
It  was  a  day  of  sorro'w.  but  also  of  Iiojjp 
and  resolve.  For  while  we  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  strong  and  constructive  voice 
lor  iiuman  progress  and  peace,  a  great 
many  Americans  of  all  creeds  and  laces 
also  afRimed  their  understanding  of  Dr. 
Kini;'s  objectives  and  resolved  that  non- 
N'lolcnce  in  the  pursuit  of  .lusticc  should 
not  be  abandoned  in  reaction  to  his  \'io- 
lent  death. 

I  wi.sh  to  share  a  iietition  wliich  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  on  that  Sunday  and 
.sent  to  me  by  a  group  of  residents  of  the 
Peiworth  community,  in  Washington. 
D.C.  At  the  time,  these  citizens  were  liv- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  turbulence  and 
apiirehension.  It  is  evident  Irom  this 
petition  that  they  aiso  .-^-hared  a  lieight- 
encd  commitment  to  reconciliation.  The 
intensity  of  that  commitment  shines 
throuph  these  words.  I  ask  ur.animou.; 
consent  that  the  petition  be  printed  ;n 
the  Rlcord. 

Tiiere  being  no  r,bjection,  the  iietition 
was  ordered  lo  be  i^'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The       PI^TV.■ORTH       COMMrNITY       PiTTITlON       10 

Congress.  .April  7,  1968 

in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  we  p.ause  to 
address  our  thouehts  and  "ur  .tiiguish  to- 
ward Congress,  Like  others  in  our  Nation. 1 
City,  '.ve  have  been  living  through  this 
crisis,  moment  bv  moment,  doing  the  best 
we  can  We  arc  fearful  of  what  it  means  lo 
us  personally,  'out  e\en  more  fearful  <il  "A'hai 
it  may  mean  lo  o'lr  !>eloved  city  and  our 
beloved  nation.  Most  of  our  neighbors  and 
the   adini.nistralorE,   policemen,   and   soldiers 
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responsible  fur  our  safety  have  acted  wUh 
the  n;Khe«it  standards  of  humanity  i»nd  civic 
riHipunslblllty  Thousands  have  done  Uie 
woric  r>f  violence  and  de«trurrion  but  hun- 
itreds  .f  thousands  have  borne  the  sad  h4r- 
'.  (■•>•.  with  dismay 

What  h.«  happened  to  ua""  People  who 
liiot  and  destroy  are  slrk  people  So  als<j  are 
those  who  on  respond  to  these  things  only 
with  hatred  and  repression  The  deep  infa- 
tionullty  "t  violence  In  this  sltuatlnn  as  a 
response  U)  the  death  of  Doct<r  Martin 
I  iither  King  should  t*ll  us  that  there  are 
deeper  causes  Tho««  causes  have  been  |*t 
forth  with  ifreat  intellectu.il  care  and  hmi- 
esty  by  the  Kerner  Commission  report  and 
we  pray  that  the  Congress  will  give  renewed 
attention  to  that  slgnlhcant  document 

The  implications  are.  to  'js  at  least  quite 
clear  We  cannot  deal  with  Irrational  forces 
of  human  alienation  and  human  Inadequacy 
and  human  suffering  by  moralizing  or  by 
repression  There  win  be  no  peace  In  our  city 
or  In  our  land  until  we  create  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  and   human  fulfillment 

The  urgent  needs  for  housing  education. 
Jobs  Income,  and  residential  desegregation 
use  well  known  to  all  of  us  These  are  ob- 
jective needs  and  the  meeting  of  these  neads 
win  h»ve  objective  constructive  results  More 
imp«irt«nt  U««  meeting  of  these  needs  will 
symbolize  for  the  alienated  the  hope  and 
future  of  America  It  will  symbolize  for  them 
their  acceptiince  by  .\merlca  and  their  stake 
m  .\merlca 

Some  wil!  with  shallow  logic,  argue  that 
.■\nierica  ought  not  to  reward  violence  But 
the  removal  of  the  conditions  of  disease  la 
not  to  reward  disease  but  r-ither  to  invest  in 
health  ^ome  will  choose  the  dead  end  of 
repressicjii  ind  neglect  little  realizing  tii-it 
thereby  they  choose  the  harvest  of  evil  whtch 
their  children  c\nd  their  children's  children 
will  inherit  Let  us.  rather  in  this  moment 
of  sadness  re«p<jnd  In  the  spirit  of  Martin 
Luther  King  who  had  a  dream  for  America 
which  was  hig  enough  to  include  the  good  of 
all  .\menc:ins  ;ind  through  them  the  good 
of  all  mankind. 
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Leywonne  Griffln   816  Chlllum  Rd  .  Hyatts- 
vUle,  Md 

Lloyd  E    Brown,  627  Aster  Blvd  .  RockvUle. 
Md 

Nancy   Brown.   627   Aster   Bl\d     Rockvllle. 
Md 


POvSTM.ASTER  OENER.AL  LAWRENCE 
P     O  BRIEN 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
Washington  Po.st  commented  editorially 
on  Pastma.ster  General  Lawrence  F 
O  Brien  when  he  re.sign»-(l  from  the  Cabi- 
net It  mentioned  hi.s  un<iiie.sti(ined  ixilit- 
ical  skilLs  and  |X)mted  out  quite  cnrrectlv 
that  he  served  two  Presidents  with  great 
loyalty  and  effectivene.ss. 

Larry  O  Bnen  Ls  a  professional  poli- 
tician and  15  proud  of  it  He  i.s  a  Demo- 
crat and  I  know  he  i.s  proud  of  ttiat.  too 
But.  first  and  foremtxst.  Larry  O  Brlen  i.s 
a  man  who  puts  .service  to  hi.s  country 
above  all  eLse  When  hl.s  country  and  his 
President  needed  hi.s  unique  talents,  he 
said  yes.  because  he  made  duty  to  his 
country  the  paramount  consideration. 

During  the  past  7  vear.>-.  Larry  O  Bnen 
often  has  been  at  the  center  of  the  polit- 
ical cauldron  He  has  not  remained  aloof, 
nor  above  the  battle,  but  neither  has  he 
found  It  necessary  to  abandon  his  de- 
cency or  his  dignity  or  to  en^ja^e  in  self- 
defeating  and  divisive  snipiiiK  over  per- 
.sonalities.  There  is  a  le.sson  to  be  learned 
from  tills,  particularly  at  times  when  our 
political  dialog  descends  to  the  level  of 
back-fence  go.ssip. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  the  Washington  Post  editorial  about 
Mr   O  Brien  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Exit  Mk    O  Brien 

The  Washington  political  arena  is  a  vast 
stage  on  which  players  ;ue  constantly  enter- 
ing and  exiting  Moet  of  them  bring  some 
genuine  talents  to  the  boards,  but  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  few  turn  m  memorable 
performances  or  make  a  lasting  impression 
on  those  who  sit  in  front  of  the  fo<.>tllght6. 
Surely  L«iwrence  P  O'Brien,  who  resigned 
from  the  Postm.istcr  Generalship,  belongs  in 
the  small  cluster  of  stars  He  performed  bril- 
liantly as  one  of  President  John  P  Kennedys 
principal  political  tacticians  and  then  went 
on  to  serve  with  equal  loyalty  .md  etfective- 
ness  in  the  Johnson  .\dmini8tratlon.  The 
President,    who    is    not    an    easy    taskmaster, 


did  not  exugger:»te  v^i^n  he  said  that  "I 
have  never  been  served  bv  .i  more  competent. 
more  efflclent  or  more  livable  or  effective  em- 
ploye than  Larry  0'Brlert>" 


.A\TERIC.AS  tHIIDHEN  NEED  THE 
PROPO-SED  BEHTER  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr  HARTKE  .Mr  President.  I 
stionnly  support  the  expansion  of  our 
national  school  lunch  procram  to  reach 
children  dunnu  the  summer  months 
when  .'^chool  is  out  and  to  reach  pie- 
.school-aged  children  throtmhout  the 
year 

As  embodied  in  the  House  pas.scd  ver- 
sion of  H  R  15398  provision  would  be 
made  for  Federal  assistance  to  States 
for  the  initiation,  maintenance,  and  ex- 
pansion of  food  service  prourams  in  child 
day  care  centers,  .settlement  houses,  rec- 
reation centers  providmi;  day  care,  and 
other  such  .service  Institutions  operated 
In  the  summer  or  throut^hout  the  year. 
As  with  the  existing  .school  lunch  pro- 
grams, childrtMi  will  pay  for  meal'  unless 
their  families  lack  the  financial  means, 
in  which  case  meals  Hill  be  served  at  a 
reduced  price  or  free 

In  the  past  the  school  lunch  ijrogram, 
which  now  includes  a  pilot  breakfast 
program,  has  been  one  of  our  best  hu- 
manitarian efforts.  provldinK  b<'tter 
health  to  millions  of  children  irrespec- 
tive of  their  economic  ..tatus.  In  addi- 
tion It  has  pro\ed  benelicial  to  many 
.•\merlcan  farmers,  helping'  this  coun- 
try meet  the  conilnuinK   farm  problem. 

While  the  expansion  of  these  pro- 
14 rams  will  benefit  children  from  families 
m  all  economic  strata,  it  will  particularly 
help  the  economically  underprivileped 
who  most  often  suffer  malnutrition.  To- 
day, there  are  some  8  million  children, 
aye  5  to  17.  whose  families  earn  le.ss  than 
$3,000  each  year  Of  these  children,  those 
iuied  5.  who  are  not  now  reached  by  the 
.school  lunch  program  number  730.000. 
Those  iitivd  3.  number  760.000  In  my  own 
State  we  have  1.t9.000  children,  a^ed  5 
to  17  from  poor  families  who  need  addi- 
tional help 

Today  we  are  vitally  concerned  with 
rescuiiiK  many  ul  our  Nation's  children 
from  the  effects  of  the  deprived  environ- 
ment of  the  slum  or  nhelto — where  mal- 
nutrition is  particularly  prevalent.  Much 
public  and  private  action  is  directed  to- 
ward that  uoal.  Dramatic  efforts  have  be- 
npn  to  build  summer  education-recrea- 
tion programs  fur  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren m  hopes  of  enhancing  thei/  capacity 
and  motivation  for  advancement  in  our 
affluent  .society.  The  President  of  this 
Chamber,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Hubert  Humphrey,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  driving  forces 
behind  such  efforts.  His  unheralded  work 
has  stimulated  action  )oth  public  and 
private  acro.ss  this  Nation.  Here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  pro^rams  for  the 
city's  youth  are  underway  now  during 
the  Easter  .school  holiday  and  many  are 
planned  for  this  summer  as  a  result  of 
the  cooperation  and  energy  of  numerous 
businessmen,  community  leaders,  and 
city  officials  Mayor  Walter  Washington's 
dynamic  and  enlightened  leadership 
continues  to  be  outstanding. 
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Passage  by  Congress  of  the  proposed 
expansions  of  the  school  lunch  program 
should  prove  an  important  boost  to  many 
summer  educational-recreational  activi- 
ties which  most  cities  and  many  rural 
areas  are  now  initiating  or  expanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  restoring  the 
lantruage  of  the  House  v'crsion  of  H.R. 
15398 


EDITOR  BILL  BAGGS  REPORTS 
NORTH  VIETNAM  CAPABILITIES 
FOR  DEFENSE  ARE  BETTER  THAN 
14  MONTHS  AGO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Miami  News,  William  C.  Baggs, 
has  recently  returned  from  his  second 
trip  to  North  Vietnam.  His  fii-st  trip  14 
montlis  eailier.  made  with  Harry  Ash- 
more,  received  considerable  attention 
iliroufc'hout  the  country  as  they  de.scribed 
their  ob.senations  as  well-known  and 
hu;hly  skilled  journalists.  Mr.  Ashmore, 
former  .^ikan.'ias  Gazette  editor  and  now 
executhc  vice  jjiesideiil  of  the  Center 
lor  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
m  Santa  Baibaia.  Calif.,  accompanied 
Ml .  Bat^gs  also  on  his  latest  trip. 

In  an  article  copyrighted  by  the  Miami 
News  and  apiiearing  also  in  the  Wash- 
intiton  Post  of  .^plll  10.  Mr.  Baggs  rc- 
i)>)rts  his  unpressions  upon  revisiting 
North  Vietnam  His  comparison  gives  no 
comfort  to  tho.se  wiio  contend  that  our 
mten.^fied  bombiim  in  the  intervening 
months  heliied  to  push  Hanoi  toward 
endlni;  the  war  by  any  form  of  conces- 
sions due  t  i  mllit.iiy  .ictijn  by  our  Air 
Force, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Baggs'  article  may  apj)eai  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oideied  to  be  urinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\  Km  I.N  Viair  .'SiH'Ws  Bf  .  irn  H^N(iT 

Df.Fi:  :N:iE 

.By   Bin  B,-.i,'C.si 

Hanoi. — The  first  impression  acquired  by 
a  reporter  :eturiung  lo  H.uioi  14  months  later 
IS  that  a  kind  of  luiituul  csc.ilailon  jire'. ails 
over   tlus  war  in   N(.r:l-.   Vietn.iin. 

In  Hanoi  almost  :ncKientai;y.  but  con- 
spicuously m  the  countryside,  you  see  the 
violent  w.xkc  of  the  -•\inerican  oombers.  The 
dain^ige  from  .lerial  OL.nibardment  Is  much 
gre.iter  than  when  I  \i.siied  North  Vietnam 
in  Janu.try.  1067  However,  as  the  .-vir  raids 
have  proliferated,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
escalated  "  their  dclenses 

In  the  Hanoi  area  must  be  one  ol  the  most 
sophistlciiled  and  cncctive  v. arning  .^y.stc-ms 
in  the  world.  Throu^ii  the  rnei.illic  voices  of 
the  hundreds  of  l<..ud^pe.ikers  .icross  the  city, 
the  people  .ire  alerted  when  U..S.  planes  are 
headed  loward  Hanoi.  The  warmng  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  tunes  as  the  planes 
.tppro.ich.  The  .-^iren  is  ;ouncled  when  the 
bombers  are  within  19  to  25  miles  of  Hanoi, 
.iiid  at  this  .'Nipnal  the  people  hustle  lo  the 
ihous.inds   of   shelters  here. 

The  efficiency  of  the  warning  system  may 
be  me.'isured  by  the  fnct  that  American  air- 
craft flew  over  or  near  Hanoi  11  times  dvir- 
in^  my  first  weekend  in  the  city  (March  29, 
30.  31 1 .  Bombs  were  dropped,  not  in  the  city 
but  m  the  suburbs,  on  several  occasions  and 
only  once  was  there  not  enough  time  for 
people  to  go  to  shelters.  The  exception  was 
wiien  a  reconnaissance  plane  sneaked 
through  the  radar  web  and  was  in  the  city's 
air  space   before  it   was  discovered. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  rolling 
stock  in  Vietnam  appeared  to  be  the  ragged 
Items  of  an  impoverished  motor  pool.  The 
trucks    were    old,    usually    small,    and    fre- 


quently you  saw  them  stalled  or  expired 
along  the  roadways  of   the  country. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  North  Vietnam 
has  obtained  new.  large  trucks  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  On  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  port  of  Haiphong.  I 
counted  157  of  these  large  trucks  and  then 
gave  up.  Seemingly  twice  as  many  were  mov- 
ing along  the  road. 

In  one  short  stretch  of  the  road,  there 
were  seven  tractor-tlr.'iwn  rocket  laxiiicher.s. 
more  than  30  gasoline  tank  trucks  and  lour 
heavy  artillery  pieces     all    new 

The  Caulong  Bridge,  which  once  spanned 
the  mile  width  of  the  Red  River  and  its  ap- 
proaches. Just  outside  Hanoj.  is  now  .i 
mangled  silhouette,  a  monumciu  lo  the  pre- 
cision of  the  US.  Air  Force 

But  a  short  distance  south  nf  the  bombed 
bridge  is  a  new  .span,  hi.stlly  composed  ol 
pontoons,  and  on  drjwn  the  river  are  other 
new  bridges.  largely  made  of  bamboo  Piles 
of  bamboo  arc  stacked  on  both  .sides  ol  the 
river  in  preparation  lor  the  p.i.'^sibllity  ih.it 
the  lx)mbers  will  <-ume  and  (luiv  k  rcjiair.s  will 
be  needed. 

Something  which  appears  to  'oe  a  purely 
Vietnamese  confection  is  the  individual 
bomb  shelter,  a  concrete  pipe,  jjlanted  in 
the  ground,  about  three  leet  m  di.imeter. 
It  comes  with  a  lid  of  concrete  or  woven 
bamboo.  There  are  lens  ol  thousands  of 
them  in  Hanoi,  many,  many  in.  re  than 
when  I  last  visited  here  You  an  inl..rmed 
by  independent  witnesses  in  tlie  dipUimaiic 
corps  that  persons  liave  .survived  the  imji.ict 
of  air-to-ground  missiles  l.inding  only  lour 
feet  from  these  one-iierson  slielier  lioles. 
You  cannot  \crlfy  thi.^  but  you  can 
believe   it. 


THE  BOMBS  ON  KHE.SANH 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  we  are 
all  immensely  grateful  that  what  could 
have  been  the  greatest  .Xnitiican  catns- 
t:o]5he  of  the  Vietnam  wni — the  sici'e  of 
our  marines  at  Khesanh — has  terminated 
with  no  greater  loss  of  life  and  limb  by 
our  men.  Many  have  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gerous military  miscalculations  which 
left  that  post  under  siese.  resulting'  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  utmost  efforts, 
and  particularly  efforts  by  our  bombers, 
to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  the  dan- 
■^^ers  and  the  release  of  our  troops  from 
tlie  costly  siege. 

On  Monday  there  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  an  article  by  Charles 
Corddry  in  which  he  spelled  out  some  of 
that  enormous  air  effort  credited  with 
the  final  outcome.  Between  January  19 
and  March  31  almost  '25.000  bomber 
sorties  converged  on  the  Khesanh  area— 
25.000  individual  flights  in  a  jjeriod  of 
some  10  weeks — to  drop  more  than  95,- 
000  tons  of  bombs,  with  another  8,000 
tons  dropped  in  the  first  week  of  April. 
That  total  of  some  103,000  tons  of  bombs 
in  a  small  space  was  one-sixth  of  all 
bombing  tonnage  dropped  in  the  entire 
Korean  war. 

Now,  the  question  is  not  whether  it 
was  worth  it  to  save  our  men.  Certainly 
it  was.  But  the  question  is.  and  has  been 
for  months  upon  months,  whether  the 
results  of  the  whole  Vietnam  operation 
are  worth  the  cost.  One  of  those  costs  is 
the  damage  to  our  domestic  proarams, 
and  one  of  those  jirograms  which  is  .suf- 
fering from  efforts  at  curtailment  -^vhen 
we  should  be  puttinu  efforts  into  expan- 
sion is  the  school  lunch  program  before 
us  in  the  Senate  today. 

Why  is  the  Agriculture  Committee 
bringing  to  us  a  substitute  bill?  Why  is 


it  recommending  that  we  reject  the  pro- 
VKsion  of  $32,000,000  per  year  in  a  spe- 
cial food  service  program  for  children— 
for  the  health  and  the  nutrition  of  chil- 
dren who  are  beyond  a  question  in  need 
of  this  program?  Why  is  it  recommend- 
ing instead  only  a  funding  of  S6. 500. 000 
per  year? 

There  is  no  (luestion  as  to  what  the 
answer  is.  It  is  becau.se  it  costs  us  money 
to  feed  needy  children,  and  becau.se  there 
aie  many  who.  when  faced  with  a  choice 
lietween  dropi)ing  bombs  on  Khesanh  and 
feeding  children  find  the  answer  they 
vote  for  Vietnam  comes  first  "  In  my 
opinion.  It  should  lalher  be.  "Peace 
Cvimes  first,  '  'We  must  mote  forward  to 
Iirevent  future  Khesanhs. 

It  IS  a  irauedy  that  in  our  oiderina  of 
values  the  costs  of  killing  come  befoie 
tlie  costs  of  feeding  needy  children  in 
our  country.  Look  at  I  he  ineaninc  of  the 
boniblti'-;  statistics: 

The  cost  of  the  Iximbs  we  drop,  a^  I 
.■-tated  in  my  iirticle  uf  April  122.  19fi7.  in 
the  Saturday  Eveninu  Post,  is  just  about 
Sil  i)er  ixiund.  Tianslate  that  into  the 
tonnage,  and  what  do  you  itet^  Without 
countin'-  the  cost  of  jjlanes.  personnel. 
■■asoline.  or  anything  else,  the  bombs  we 
dropped  at  Khesanh  alone  in  that  10 
weeks  of  siei'c  cost  nearly  $207  million 
In  .short,  those  Ijomhs  alone  were  equal 
to  the  entire  cost  of  the  S32  million  for 
the  )unch  program  in  the  House  bill  not 
lusl  for  1  year,  or  2  years,  but  for  more 
ihan  G  years.  Let  us  put  fiist  things  first, 
and  at  the  toj)  of  the  list  let  us  jnit  the 
vital  (ifoiis  needed  for  peace. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH   ACT 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Und.  r 
tlie  jiicvious  ordei',  the  Chair  lays  be- 
lorc  tlie  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  .state. 

The   Legislative  Clerk,   h.   bill    'H.F^ 
153981    to    amend    the   National    Schofil 
Lunch    .■\ct    to    strentJthen    and    expand 
lood  .service  programs  for  children,  and 
for  other  i)urposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ol  tlie  bill. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ments are  now  in  order.  Including  the 
time  allowed  for  each  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  arc 
v,e  opera  tine  under  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Stll- 
ator  from  Montana  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoium.  v.itli 
the  time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 
.sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER.  The  cl( :  K 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleik  jr.oceeded  to  call  fne 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  foi 
the  quorum  mil  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witli-.u' 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wh;  t 
is  the  i>endini  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ijendinu  business  is  H.R.  1539R.  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  jiro- 
grams  for  children  and  for  other  i)ur- 
poses. 
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The  question  is  on  agreelnK  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  which  the  cleric  will  state. 
The  LccLSLATivc  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Th*t  section  4iii  of  the  Child  Nurnuoo 
Act  or  ld«fl  (42  VHC  1773.  ail  In  am«rKled 
w>  read  aa  follows 

Sec  4  (.11  Th?re  is  hereby  .authorized  to 
be  xpproprlired  for  earh  of  the  flaoal  ye.irs 
19«9  and  1970  »«  sno  noo  t-o  carry  <.ut  .»  pro- 
Brram  to  sssl.st  thp  Stii'es  throuifh  ?Tinl8-ln- 
ald  .and  other  mean.s  '.<  inltute  maintain  or 
expand  mm  profit  bre«ltfa«t  prnfrrame  In 
scivools  Appropriauoru  iind  arrwiunui  ex- 
pended f<>T  the  p'irp<weB  .f  t.h:s  Kf  shall  be 
considered,  for  the  piir-j>«e8  of  budkiet  pres- 
entations. CO  relate  u>  -Jie  functK^ns  >i  the 
Governnierit  ■..•nrerner!  urtth  healrh.  e<l>ira- 
tlon  or  welfare  rither  than  to  functions  con- 
cerned 'ir.-ix  .wrnculture  ' 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Micliu'an  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  the  .study 
released  yesterday  by  a  Committef  on 
Scho<jl  L«nch  Particuiation.  sponsored 
by  the  Church  Women  United  the  Na- 
tionai  Board  of  the  Y^'C\.  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women,  the  NatlonaJ 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  the  Na. 
tional  Council  of  Neuro  Women,  fully 
ducunieiiUs  the  Ciise  of  those  of  us  ■who 
un-'f  rejection  of  the  St-nate  Au'riculture 
Coniimttte  amendmenus  and  passa^^e  Ir- 
stead  of  the  Huuse-pa-ssed  version  of  H  R. 
15398.  I  point  out  OKaui,  parenthetically. 
that  the  House  passed  its  version  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  398  to  0 

Tlie  study  by  the  women's  orcani/a- 
tlons  makes  the  following,'  key  point;!: 

First  Of  50  miUlon  public  elementar>' 
and  secondary  schoolciilldren.  only  about 
18  million  participate  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program  Two  out  of  three 
children  do  not  participate 

Second  Of  50  million  scho<5lchilcfren, 
fewer  than  2  million  just  under  4  percent. 
are  able  to  ^et  a  free  or  reduced  price 
school  limch 

Third.  Whether  or  not  a  child  is  elitii- 
ble  for  a  free  lunch  is  determined  not  by 
any  uiuversally  accepted  formula,  but  by 
local  decisions  about  admlniiitratiiJi;  and 
flnancink'  which  may  or  may  not  have 
anytiuiiK  to  du  with  rlie  need  of  thf  indi- 
vidual child.  And  generally  speaking',  the 
greater  the  need  of  children  from  a  ooor 
neuhborliuod.  the  less  the  coininunitiy  is 
able  to  mtt-'t  it. 

Fourth  The  national  school  lunch  pro- 
sram  ls  uiadetiuately  financed  on  the 
Federal  level,  and  the  gap  between  tlie 
available  Federal  money  luid  the  neecfc  of 
the  proLiram  kjrows  bii;t;er  every  year. 

Fifth.  Many  older  schools  do  not  par- 
ticipate m  th.e  school  lunch  prot:rum  be- 
cauise  they  were  built  without  kiu-hens  (jr 
cafeterias  Somi-  do  not  participate  be- 
cause It  would  not  "pay'  to  have  a 
kitchen  or  cafeteria,  that  is,  the  chil- 
dren's payments  could  not  cover  the  Cost 
of  the  proKram  Both  types  of  schools  are 
almost  invariably  located  m  slums.  Tins 
means  that  the  slum  child,  who  needs 
good  nutrition  most,  has  the  least  chance 
of  (jetting  a  school  lunch 

Sixth  Too  man>-  legislators,  school  ad- 
miiustrators,  school  prmcipals  and  com- 
muiuty  officials  retiard  tlie  national 
sciiool  lunch  program  as  one  in  which 


the  books  must  balance  !f  the  i)ro- 
gram  cannot  be  made  to  pay  off  finan- 
cially In  a  poor  school,  it  oUKht  to  be 
eliminaU'd.  they  feel  But  by  .showing  a 
financial  profit  we  may  .^hnw  a  corre- 
spondlnc  lo.ss  in  the  nourishment  of  our 
children,  and  mortgage  Uu-ir  future  well- 
bemt;  — a  costly  profit  to  our  Nation  in- 
deed 

If  these  attitudes  persist,  they  will 
wreck  the  national  .school  lunch  pro- 
-'ram  For  if  the  national  .school  lunch 
proei-am  i.<!  viewed  as  a  busines.s  which 
mu.st  pay  for  it.self  or  is  admlnl.stenxl  un- 
fairly, then  It  cannot  simultantx)u.sly  be 
viewed  as  an  opportunity  to  provide 
Americas  children— all  her  children— 
with  a  start  toward  a  healthy  and  pro- 
ducUvc  hfe  And  if  it  is  not  viewed  this 
way  the  financing  of  it  will  continue  to 
be  irrudging.  Insiifflclent,  and  unsuccess- 
ful 

In   short,    the  essence  of  the  study's 

me.-vsage  is  that  we  mu.st  "create  the  blue- 
print for  a  total  nutrition  program  winch 
would  include  not  only  Uie  free  .school 
lunch  but  wliich  would  aiver  children's 
nutritional  and  heidth  needs  all  day 
evt-ry  day   " 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  con.sent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  today,  "Women's 


Tlie  national  school  lunch  program. 
which  afHuent  Americans  comfortably  as- 
sume is  ;>vallable  to  all  has  no  r(X>m  at  Its 
lAhlP  for  nine  million  needy  school  chil- 
dren '  Miss  Jefin  Fairfax,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  ..n  S<-lio»>l  I.unch  Participation, 
reportfd  .it  a  news  conference  In  Issuing  the 
rep.  irt. 

Tlie  conunlttee  h.-vs  members  designated  by 
Church  Wiimen  United  the  National  Cath- 
illc  Women  the  Nitlonal  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  and  ihe  National  Board  of  the  'Voung 
Wiimens  Chrl.^tlan  .As.s<>clatlon  Tlie  project 
Wits  directed  by  Mrs  Florence  B  Robin,  loni; 
active   In   social    c.iu.ses 

Of  ."io  million  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  children,  about  18  million  l>en- 
ftU  iri'm  the  national  program,  the  report 
said  Fewer  than  two  million  are  able  to  get 
a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  It  added. 

CM.\RGCS  FAILURE 

MlsB  Fairfax  charged  the  Department  of 
AKrlculture  with  major  responsibility  for 
failure  of  the  present  proj^ram,  and  she  also 
."^ald  the  program  has  been  undernourished 
by  ConRress.  starved  by  .■states  and  localities, 
most  of  which  contribute  no  funds  from 
taxes  to  feed  school  children  " 

I'he  committee  reported  that  the  facts 
were  lound  m  45  communities  by  thou.sai;ds 
of  .^Jnerlcan  housewives,  using  a,  JS-p.i^e 
(lU(«toniialre.  who  studied  the  operations  of 
the  pn>crnjii  created  by  Congress  in  1046  'to 
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uRn  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Both  the  study  and  the  rimes  article 
Pf)int   out   that   the   program    has   been 

undernourished  by  the  Congre.ss  '  In- 
deed I  have  been  urging  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  on  this  floor 
for  3  or  4  years  that  In  underfundlng 
section  11  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
i^ram,  which  would  provide  additional 
money  to  schools  in  needy  areas,  we  are 
withholding  the  lunches  from  the  very- 
children  who  need  them  Ironically,  there 
Is  no  problem  in  our  wealthy  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  newer  .schools  have 
cafeteria  facilities  and  the  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  children  needing  reduced 
price  or  free  lunches  are  few 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
step  that  is  offered  to  us  today  to  reject 
the  committee  amendment  and  approve 
the  broader  progrrim  already  unani- 
mously pn.ssed  by  the  House  This  will 
permit  us  to  step  up  the  finding  of  needy 
children-  at  breakfast  In  schixil.  and 
over  the  summer  and  in  preschool  years 
at  day-care  institutions. 

This  is  one  specific,  constructive,  low- 
cost  step  we  can  Like  toward  the  •equal 
opportvmity  for  all"  that  we  are  seeking. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  tele- 
:;ram  from  William  Smimons.  the  able 
deputy  .superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
public  schools  supfwrting  the  effort  to 
extend  the  school  iunch  proi/ram.  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

'From    the   New   York   Times.   Apr     17.    1968 1 

Women  s     P«nci.     Charges     School     LtNc-H 

Pr'k.r«.m    Ii.nores   .Nrt.DT 

( Bv   Jowph    A     Ivoftusl 

WisHiNfTTo.N      .A[>r11     16   -  Tlie    poor    child 

who    needs     i    free    sclifujl    lunch    the    most 

has    the    least    chance    of    Retting    one.    ac- 

(  iir<liiig  to  m  extensive  ituUy  uf  ilie  ri.iU<jiial 

school  Uinch  program 


The  commmlttee  declared  hb  Its  ultimate 
objective,  "a  universal  free  school  lunch  pro- 
gram <i«  part  of  a  long-range  plan  for  bett«r 
nutrition  for  all  children.  • 

S<jme  of  the  worst  conditions  were  reported 
In  urban  slum  areas  where  children  cannot 
be  fed  because  tlie  old  school  buildings  do 
not  provide  for  cafeterias  In  other  urbiui 
fUid  rural  sch(^<ols.  where  a  lunch  exists,  poor 
children  t;tle  turns,  receiving  only  two  or 
liu-ee  free  lunches  a  week,  the  repcjrt  said. 

SCROfNCE    rOB    LXTTOVEES 

■■.Some  scrounge  for  leftovers  from  the 
lunches  of  children  who  csui  allord  to  p;iy," 
the  report  said.  "Some  may  .share  the  lunch 
of  a  compassionate  teacher  i^r  lellow  bludent. 
Others  spend  the  lunch  hour  t^earchlng  for  a 
handful  of   [K-anuts  or  pecans 

Tlie  ixlda  are  3  to  1  against  the  poor 
child's  getting  a  lunch  whether  he  goes  to 
.school  in  a  .small  rural  Southern  county  or  a 
I.-irge  Northern  industrial  city  If  he  does  get 
one.  he  Is  usually  singled  (nit  from  Ins  fel- 
lows .-uid  humiliated  by  having  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  cafeteria  line  or  by  presenting 
an  Identifiable  ticket  i>r  token  " 

The  .Agriculture  Department  reports  that 
Federal  cash  pa\Tnents  to  the  national 
.sch<n)l  lunch  program  this  year  will  be  about 
?l,^5-mlliloii.  and  that  at>out  19  6  million  will 
participate  These  payments  do  not  Include 
/ree  cT.mmotlitles  and  other  f(xxls  provided 
bv  the  Pi-deral  CJovemment  for  poor  f.ainl- 
lies 

States  .ire  required  to  put  up  $3  for  each 
Federal  dollar  contributed  to  the  lunch  pro- 
gram New  York  contributed  0  cents  a  lunch. 
Texas  pays  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  lunches;  South  Carolina  50  cents  a 
child  a  year 

Until  a  umversal  school  lunch  procram 
ran  be  .set  tip.  the  committee  pn>po6ed  these 
Interim  steps 

Heduce  the  maximtim  price  of  the  lunch 
to  :^0  cents  and  provide  free  lunches  for  all 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

Ral.se  the  Federal  Government's  contrlbu- 

tiOT 

Create  a  new  matching  formula  for  the 
states  to  Insure  that  they  bear  some  of  the 
financial  burden. 

In  addition  It  was  urged  that  tmlform 
st.indartls  of  eligibility  for  fre«  and  reduced 
price  lunches  be  set. 


Detroit.  Mich  , 

April  16.  1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Habt, 

Senatr  Offire  Building, 
Wn-ih  ington .  DC 

Detroit  public  schools  heartily  support  your 
position  on  HR  15398.  reported  In  Concres- 
MONAL  Rf.(  oRD  of  April  11  House  wording 
recogni/ed  the  school  lunch  program  serves 
a  wider  population  than  that  envisioned  21 
years  ago  when  national  school  lunch  pro- 
grnin  was  enacted  Too  often  In  the  Interest  of 
ecou<imy  the  wide  range  of  services  offered  by 
school  lunch  |)rogram.s  in  major  population 
centers  is  forgotten  or  Ignored  The  drive 
you  are  making  in  the  Senate  Is  without 
f|UPStlon  of  major  imp<5rtance  to  children 
who  need  the  food  program  you  are  support- 
ing 

William  Simmons, 
Deputy  Superintendent. 

Mr  HART.  For  reasons  I  outlined  last 
week.  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  to  the  recommendation  of  our  able 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

What  is  involved  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  insure  that  a  nutritional  diet 
will  be  available  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  who  are  too  young  to 
be  in  .school  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram or  the  school  breakfast  program, 
or.  during  the  summer  recess  of  school, 
find  the  school  cafeteria  is  closed. 

The  House  very  wisely  authorized  a 
program  which  will  provide  nutritional 
diets  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  children  who  are  not  old 
enough  to  be  in  school,  as  well  as  for 
those  children  w'ho  are  in  school  and 
who.  in  many  cases,  get  their  only  de- 
cent meal  of  the  day  through  the  school 
lunch  program  when  school  is  not  open. 

That  is  the  "meat  and  potatoes"  of 
the  question  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  think  It  would  be  tragic  for  us  to 
reject  the  sound  course  the  House  has 
pjt  us  on.  The  need  for  children  to  eat 
does  not  happen  to  coincide  with  the 
calendar  of  a  school  year.  Nor  with  the 
fact  they  are  too  young  to  be  in  regular 
.school.  Parents  know  that,  and  so  do  the 
children. 

The  verdict  of  history  will  be  harsh 
were  the  Senate  to  fail  to  support  the 
substantial  program  which  the  House 
has  proposed,  and  which  our  Committee 
on  Agriculture  would  kill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  Senator  Hart's  mo- 
tion to  substitute  the  House-passed  lan- 
tuage  of  H.R.  15398  for  that  rei>orted 
out  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Assistance  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  is  lim- 
itod  to  children  enrolled  in  school  activ- 
ities. Tlie  House-passed  bill  will  provide 
food  service  to  the  very  young — the  pre- 
school-age children  by  extending  the 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  on  a 
year-round  t>asis  in  settlement  houses, 
neighborhood  centers  and  day-care  in- 
stitutions. 

The  House-passed  bill  will  fill  the  need 
of  children  through  the  simimer  months 
vvlien  schools  are  closed.  A  growing  child 
needs  good  food  12  months  a  year,  not 
just  during  that  period  of  time  when  the 
child  is  attending  class.  It  will  also  en- 
able the  pilot  breakfast  program  to  be 
operated  for  3  more  years. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  States  to 
use  up  to  25  percent  of  the  apportioned 


funds  to  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
food  service  equipment.  This  provision 
is  a  must  if  we  expect  to  get  the  most 
nutrition  as  well  as  the  best  taste  from 
the  prepared  foods. 

The  House-passed  bill  will  authorize 
payment  of  up  to  80  percent  of  operat- 
ing costs  of  food  service  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  severe  need. 

Today  there  are  8  million  .school-age 
youngsters,  5  to  17  years  of  age.  and  2.3 
million  3-,  4-,  and  ."i-year-old  preschool 
children  from  families  at  tiie  poverty 
level — families  whose  income  is  less  than 
$3,000.  These  children  must  be  given  ade- 
quate and  nutritious  meal.s. 

In  fiscal  year  19G7,  72,944  schools  of- 
fered the  school  lunch  program,  .^bout 
18,456,000  children  were  provided 
lunches.  During  a  1 -month  period  in 
1967,  36.5  percent  of  50.5  million  school- 
children participated  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  Out  of  that  figure  about  2  mil- 
lion received  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  due  to  their  inability  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  lunch. 

The  .school  breakfast  program  now 
reaches  116,000  children.  This  number 
is  expected  to  increase  to  160,000  by  the 
end  of  this  school  year. 

In  March  1965  there  were  4.5  million 
children  imder  age  6  who  had  working 
mothers.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fig- 
ures show  that  in  1966  there  were  3.8 
million  working  mothers  with  children 
under  6  years.  Bureau  projections  indi- 
cate that  working  mothers  with  pre- 
school children  will  increase  to  5.3  mil- 
lion by  1980. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
advises  that  there  are  a  total  of  736,000 
children  in  antipoverty  programs,  sum- 
mer and  year-round  Headstart.  Head- 
start  day-care  centers,  miarant  and  chil- 
dren in  day-care  centers  operated  under 
title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  63 
million  meals  would  be  required  to  feed 
these  children. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal,  but  one 
which  will  be  of  direct  help  to  the  pov- 
erty-stricken children  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  important  to  the  well-bcina  of  these 
children  and  it  is  important  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
proposal  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  I . 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  the 
Senate  today  to  substitute  the  language 
of  H.R.  15398  as  approved  unanimously 
on  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  other  body  for 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  presented  to 
us  today. 

The  proposal  as  passed  by  the  House 
is  an  effort  to  face  up  to  and  do  some- 
thing about  a  real  problem  facing  this 
country.  The  problem  is  one  of  nutri- 
tion—  inconceivable  as  this  may  .seem  in 
this  Nation  of  overwhelming  agricultural 
abundance. 

Poor  nutrition  is  a  quiet,  insidious 
problem.  Year  by  year  we  learn  more 
and  more  about  its  effects — immediate 
and  long-range.  We  do  not  yet  know  its 
full  ramifications.  We  do  know  that  there 
are  particularly  vulnerable  groups — chil- 
dren— especially  young  children  who  can 
suffer  permanent  damage — mental  as 
well  as  physical. 

The  original  language  as  passed  by  the 
House  is  an  effort  to  break  new  f^  round 


in  the  vital  task  we  face  in  eliminating 
poor  nutrition  among  our  children. 

We  have  had  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  on  the  books  for  21  years  and 
the  more  we  learn  about  the  importance 
of  tjood  nutrition,  the  more  grateful  we 
can  be  for  what  that  act  accomplishes. 

Now  we  want  to — we  must — extend  its 
benefits  to  a  broader  grou)> — to  very 
young  children  in  (apanized  activities 
such  as  the  day-care  centers.  settleiiK'nl 
houses,  neighborhood  houses,  and  to  any 
children  that  can  be  reached  riiiriim  the 
summer  montlis  m  day  cainjis  o;  recrea- 
tional centers. 

Our  effort  today  will  round  out  and 
complement  the  nutritional  benefits  ol 
the  lunch  program  and  extend  the  break- 
fast program  that  has  worked  so  well  as 
a  jiilot  operation  these  i)ast  2  years. 

Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
rapid  piopress — the  administrative  and 
opcratinti  structure  is  already  in  exist- 
ence and  staffed  with  experts  in  child 
nutrition  at  the  local,  State,  and  Federal 
level.  This  languape  would  simply  have 
these  experts  extend  their  efforts  and 
apiily  their  experience  in  reaching  more 
children  more  months  of  the  year. 

The  definition  of  eligibility  of  service 
institutions  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  welfare  measure — it  is 
a  child  nutrition  measure.  Tliere  is  a 
pressing  need  for  this  kind  of  assistance 
not  only  for  the  children  of  welfare 
I^arents.  but  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
concentration  of  working  mothers.  Tliese 
people  are  working,  i^aying  their  taxes, 
paying  their  own  way,  but  it  is  a  struggle. 

I  see  no  difference  whatsoever  between 
offering  their  children  a  .school  lunch  at 
a  modest  price  and  offering  their  pre- 
school children  a  modestly  i^riced  food 
service. 

I  am  sure  that  many  day-care  centers 
do  a  reasonably  good  job  of  providins 
some  sort  of  food  seruce  for  the  children 
in  their  care.  If.  in  exchange  for  a  modest 
level  of  Federal  assistance,  they  provided 
the  type  of  meals  that  are  required  under 
the  .standards  of  the  national  school 
lunch  and  school  breakfast  procrams,  I 
would  really  know  that  the  food  sei-vice 
offered  made  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  child's  nutrition. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distingui.shed  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  I  for  his  able 
leadership  in  the  effort  to  strengthen 
the  national  .school  lunch  prop  ram  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  2871.  I 
am  greatly  disappointed  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  rejected  most  oi 
its  provisions  for  strengthening  a  nutri- 
tional i)rogram  for  preschool  and  school- 
age  children. 

When  it  was  passed  by  the  Hcu.se.  H  R 
15398  was  substantially  the  .same  as  S 
2871.  That  it  was  both  sound  and  neces- 
sary is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  a  dissenting  vote — the  rollcall 
was  an  impressive  398  to  0. 

The  House  bill  provided  a  pilot  pro- 
!n-am  of  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  lunch  programs  during  the  summer 
months  in  such  nonprofit  institutions  as 
settlement  houses,  neighborhood  centers, 
and  child  day-care  centers.  It  covered 
preschoolers  as  well  as  school  age  chil- 
dren. It  also  extended  the  life  of  the 
.school    breakfast   program,    which   has 
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proved  Its  effecUvenfi*  in  a  2-y€'ar  tHlot 
l)i(->«ram  The  bUl  provtded  Uiat  ineals 
Would  b»'  siTved  at  no  cost  or  at  nduced 
ciiht  to  needy  children,  dei>endmK  up<,>n 
the  exl+nl  of  net'd  and  ihius  would  bt-  de- 
t^  rinint'd  by  the  a*:  vin--  institution 

The  Commltt*'*  on  Axricijlture  and 
F'oreslry  took  up  that  Hou.s«-pii.s.vd  bill, 
held  no  hearini^s  and  report* d  it  out  With 
a  substitute  amendnieiu  Uiat  would  re- 
duce the  bill  to  a  -shadow  of  its  former 
.se:f  The  committee  would  have  as  ex- 
clude preschool  children,  abandon  the 
summer  lunch  pro«rani  and  only  extend 
the  bieakfrt.^t  pruiiram  for  2  years 

Mr  President,  I  doubt  that  anyone 
would  take  exception  with  the  state- 
ment that  malnutrition  m  the  e«rly 
years  of  a  child  s  life  can  be  a  p«Tma- 
nently  retiirdm«  factor.  Poor  diet  not 
only  lowers  a  cfiUd  s  resifil<»iice  to  di.s- 
eii^e,  it  can  adversely  atfect  hi.s  eyesight, 
bone  structure,  and  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mind  as  well  When  a  child 
has  an  empty  stomach  he  i.s  not  likely  to 
develop  ah  appetite  for  learninu  :  he  is  not 
likely  to  je  able  la  concentrate  at  al!.  and 
hLs  education  will  be  thwarted  accord- 
liiijly  AU  of  this  wa.s  Kood  rea,soiA  for  the 
creation  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program  Jl  years  aK'>  It  u  only  loi;Jcal 
now  to  extend  that  prot;ram  to  preschool 
children  and  into  the  summer  months 

I  hope  a  resoundlnK  majority  of  Sena- 
tors will  Join  me  in  supporting  Senator 
H\rt's  motion  to  strike  the  committee 
aunendment  and  restore  the  bill  to  the 
form  in  which  it  pti.s.sed  the  House 

Mr  MONTOVA  Mr  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks.  I  liave  been  taking'  il-.e  floor 
of  the  Senate  tmd  have  also  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Uie  Department  of  AKriculture 
and  Related  Ak'encles  In  support  of  legis- 
lation and  appropriations  to  expand  the 
food  service  proKrajn.s  for  childreji  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  NutriUon  Act. 

The  mesf^a^e  wtuch  I  Imve  t>een  carry- 
ing IS  certainly  a  mei^a^e  tliat  :s  no  se- 
cret to  any  of  u-s— that  is,  Uiat  millions 
of  scliool-a>{e  children  In  this  country  are 
going  dally  without  an  adequate  diet. 
Millions  of  school-aKe  children  in  tills 
country  are  is;oins  without  food  They  are 
goliig  hungry  They  are  simply  doin>; 
witiiout  because  they  have  no  choice 

On  April  5.  I  testified  before  the  Ap- 
propriation.s  Subcoir.nuttoe  urgma  the 
committee  to  approve  as  a  minimum 
the  President  s  request  for  fuiulin«  o!  tlie 
national  school  lunch  program  ^'unding 
of  tiie  President  s  request  wuuld  pernut 
Us  to  reach  out  to  more  and  more  of  these 
needy  and  hungry  children  It  is  the 
minimum  which  we  should  do  under  ex- 
isting legislation 

But  we  cannot  stop  tliere  Even  if  we 
were  to  appropriate  every  penny  of  evTry 
dollar  winch  has  been  authorized  under 
existing  laws,  we  would  only  be  scratch- 
ing the  surface  There  would  still  be  a 
w  ide  wap  remaining  k)etween  tliose  in 
need  and  those  whose  needs  are  t)eiiig 
piovided  for. 

I  realL^e  that  we  can  not  do  all  tilings 
aji  at  once  However,  if  we  do  not  act  to 
move  al  least  one  step  at  a  time  we  will 
never  reacii  our  hoped  for  destination, 
I:  we  do  not  move  to  extend  the  fotid 
service  programs  for  our  children  a  little 


at  a  time,  we  can  never  ext^ect  to  look 
back  one  day  wiUi  a  deep  .senae  of  ac- 
complishment in  knowing  that  we  had 
performed  our  duty  In  feeding  tlie  hun- 
Kry   children   of    this    Nation. 

It  was  » itli  this  In  mind  tliat  I  took  the 
fltxjr  of  the  Senate  on  January  25  of  this 
year  to  intrexluce  S  2871  As  I  have  men- 
tioned on  numerous  occasions.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  purfKxv  of  S  287 1  was  to  broad- 
en the  base  of  efforts  undeT  the  extremely 
successlul  national  .schof)l  lunch  program 
to  improve  child  nutrition  by  authorizing 
a  3-year  pilot  proi^ram  to  reach  chil- 
dren with  a  food  service  In  a  wide  variety 
of  noiiKchool  situations,  and  to  provide 
continuing  authority  for  the  school 
breakfast  program, 

I  was  Joined  In  my  efforts  by  26  other 
Senators  who  likewL^e  ackr;owledged  tlie 
need  to  expand  our  elTorls  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  children  The  House  has  al- 
ready passed  an  identical  measure.  HJi. 
153a8    by  a  roUcali  vote  of  398  to  0 

And.  yet.  with  this  overwhelming  ac- 
ktio-.vled  ment  that  the  Cnniiress  must 
act  ti>  expand  our  fiKKi  service  proi;ram.s. 
we  are  belni;  asked  today  to  accept 
amendments  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
.^ktriculture  and  Forestry  which  not  only 
com.pletely  delete  the  special  fixxl  service 
program  for  nonschool  situauons.  but  It 
also  reduces  the  authorizations  for  tlie 
much-needed  and  widely  acclaimed 
school  breakfast  program 

Mr  Pie.sident.  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  A:,'riculture  and  For- 
estry I  am,  of  course,  acutely  aware  of 
the  a,5.^istance  which  this  country  Is  pro- 
viding' to  foreign  nations  to  help  feed 
iheir  own  citlz^'tis  L^ist  year  alone  the 
Unit*  d  Stiites  supplied  a  total  of  over  $12 
billion  to  the  various  nations  m  commod- 
ities under  tlie  food-for-peace  program. 
India,  which  was  the  single  largest  bene- 
ficiary received  over  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars woitli  of  commodities  under  this 
priigram. 

I  am  iMt  be«tud«n'.^  what  we  are  do- 
ing to  h>'lp  feed  the  world  But.  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  first  feed  ixir  own. 
Mr  President.  I  cannot  In  all  good  con- 
science endor.se  this  move  to  deny  our 
own  huni^ry  children  an  ojiportunity  to 
participate  in  a  food  service  protiram 
while  at  the  same  time  helpi:.;,'  other 
nations  feed  their  own.  Let  us  look  In  our 
own  backyard  and  take  care  of  our  own 
undernourished  children  first. 

Mr  President,  yesterday  I  had  de- 
livered to  my  office  a  study  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  entitled 
"Thei:  Daily  Bread  '  This  publication 
was  compiled  by  the  Committee  on 
School  Lunch  Participation  sponsonxi  by 
live  organizations,  including  the  Church 
Wume::  Uaited.  the  National  Board  of 
the  YWCA.  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women,  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  and  ttie  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  While  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  imie  to  read  this  publi- 
cation word  by  word.  I  have  taken  the 
time  to  read  various  ixirtions  of  the 
.-.tudy  and  I  wish  to  here  and  now  public- 
ly commend  those  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations ci>ncerned  for  a  most  re- 
vealing and  tunely  publication 

While  I  may  not  in  the  end  concur  in 
each  and  every  one  of  thetr  findings  or 


recommendations,  certainly  one  rinding 
that  none  of  us  can  quarrel  with.  and. 
on  which  I  have  been  speaking  over  and 
over  again  is  that  millions  of  school-age 
children  go  hungry  every  day  of  the  year, 
I  only  wLsh  that  tho.se  who  are  proposing 
Uial  we  cut  authorizations  for  food  pro- 
grams for  children,  those  who  propo.se 
that  the  Federal  Crovemment  Is  doing 
too  much  in  this  area  already  and  that 
we  should  not  expand  our  efTorts.  I  only 
wish  that  they  would  take  a  few  moments 
and  glance  through  the  many  findings 
m.uie  by  the  abovi-mentioned  study  The 
findings  are  shocking  m  their  magni- 
tude 

Mr  President  I  wish  to  call  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and.  I  ask  unanimous 
cor-.-^ent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
tlie  fiecoBD  the  introduction  to  the  study. 
Their  Daily  Bread,  '  I  recommend  it 
for  the  reading  of  anyone  who  has  doubts 
as  to  wht  ther  we  are  doing  our  duty  in 
ft^dmg  the  hungry  children  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr  President,  I  also  ask  unanimoua 
consent  t.)  have  prtnted  In  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  In  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  with  reference  to  this  study. 

It  IS  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Senate 
w  ill  meet  Its  responsibility  today  and  vote 
down  the  amendments  to  H  R.  15398  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  and  vote  for  the 
House-passed  version  of  H.R,   15398. 

Tliere  being  r.o  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  lie  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Theik    Oailt    Bread 
I  .\  study  1  f  '.he  national  school  lunth  pro- 

gr;un.    sponsored    tiy    the    Conunitte«    un 

School  Lunch  PiirticipaiiGU) 

INTttODUCTION 

Poverty  Is  hot  .i  uniquely  American  disease, 
bul  Aiiierioans  lutve  a  uniquely  upuniisuc 
way  of  ilLMling  with  it.  In  tiie  twenty  ye.trs 
from  the  end  of  World  W.ir  II  t<)  the  mld- 
slJttles,  we  hid  our  cll.-sease  in  the  .attic  of 
the  nath'rial  cimsclousne.ss  and  almost  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  It  did  not  exist  We 
01  ri.-e.i;t><l  It  »-uh  phnises  like  'the  affluent 
society  '  and  Uie  highest  linng  .-lUindard  in 
the  world,  and  we  covered  it  with  booming 
prixluciiDii.  consuhiption  .md  einploymeiu 
st.ilistlcs  We  exported  Uie  goal  of  .\mortc,iti 
pnwperlty  to  under-developed  nations 

But  po'.erty  would  not  be  (^)ncealed  One 
of  the  chief  by-protlucts  of  the  clvnl  rights 
tnovenaent  was  Uie  revelation  to  middle-cluss 
Anieri&i  of  the  existence  ol  an  under-devel- 
oped nation  right  here — nulUoiis  of  Aincn- 
OBhs.  black  and  white,  llviiii;  In  a  shiidow 
world  of  bare  subsistence  This  "Other  .Amer- 
ica" Is  wit.h  us.  but  not  in  our  midst  Unlike 
the  one-third  of  a  nation  Ill-fed.  ill-clothed 
and  Ill-housed  during  the  Depression.  po»jr 
people  ire  no  longer  visible  to  nuddle-class 
.\nienca  It  Is  possible  for  a  suburban  f.imlly 
to  U'. e  Its  entire  life  without  ever  meeung  a 
poor  person 

So  that  while  we  have  finally  been  forre<l 
to  Licknowledge  llie  existence  "1  wide-spread 
poverty  ^nd  indeed  have  declared  a  naUon- 
al  War  on  Poverty —  there  Is  an  unreality  bred 
by  dist.mce  about  our   ukiiowI«l<ment, 

This  unreality  [jervadcs  not  only  our 
.awareness  of  the  problem,  but  our  assess- 
ment of  fhe  methfxls  created  to  deal  with 
the  [iroblem  It  Is  more  reiiseurlng  and  easier 
f'lr  .s  to  tx'Ueve  uncritically  that  If  a  program 
Is  ailopted  to  deal  with  employment  or  hous- 
uig  or  welfare,  then  solutions  to  the  problem 
are  on  Uie  way,  fuid  we  need  trouble  our 
minds  and  consciences  no  turther. 

This  attitude  applies  with  special  force  to 
the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Program    Because 
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It  18  one  of  the  oldest  social  benefit  pro- 
grams in  this  country,  and  because  It  op- 
erates smoothly  in  a  well-established  mech- 
anism for  its  administration,  most  Amerl- 
cun.s  accept  the  present  functioning  of  llie 
program  wltliout  complaint,  bplleving  ihit 
It  adequately  meets  the  need  for  wliicli  It 
w.is  created  It  is  easy  Ui  under.stanU  why 
I  hey  believe  this 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  la.st 
year  celebrated  Its  twenty-first  birthday.  Dur- 
ing itfi  life,  it  hiis  won  wide  acceptance  from 
educators  and  nutritionists  The  members  of 
botli  profes.slons  feel,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
adequate  nutrition  and  good  scholastic  per- 
formance, discipline  in  the  classroom  and 
constructive  social  attitudes  Hungry  chil- 
dren are  inattentive  children,  educators  be- 
lieve, and  inattentive  children  cannot  learn, 

Tlie  Congress  which  originally  created  the 
National  Scluxil  Lunch  Program  in  1946  rec- 
ognized the  ImiKirtance  of  a  good  lunch  to 
the  school  child  .tnd  passed  legislation  "to 
safeguard  tlie  health  .md  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children  "  To  achieve  this  goal,  the 
I'roirnini  was  to  .supply  lunch(-s  without  cost 
or  at  .1  reduce<l  cost  to  all  children  who  are 
clelernilned  by  Uval  aiitliorltles  to  be  unable 
ui  jjav  tlie  full  price  thereof"  without  dis- 
crimination. 

Because  of  this  wide-spread  recognition  of 
the  \  alue  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, most  of  middle-class  America  believes 
that  the  ,school  lunch  is  tinlversally  avail- 
able. If  you  were  to  qtiestlon.  as  we  did, 
middle-class  acquaintances  or  neighbors 
about  their  understanding  of  how  the  School 
Lunch  Program  operates,  they  would  likely 
reply:  "Oh.  all  the  children  get  that,"  or, 
"That's  to  give  needy  children  a  good  lunch." 
or.  "All  the  kids  get  It.  but  the  ones  who 
can't  atTorrt  it  don't  have  to  pay." 

But  in  these  comfortable  assumptions — as 
In  so  many  others  — we  are  unrealistic.  The 
facts  show  otlienvI.se: 

1.  O/  50  million  public  elementary  and  aec- 
oniiarp  school  children,  only  about  18  mil- 
lion participate  m  the  National  School  Lunch 
P'ogram  Two  out  of  three  children  do  not 
participate. 

2.  Of  50  million  :ichool  children,  fewer  than 
two  million,  just  under  four  per  cent,  are 
able  to  get  a  free  or  reduced  price  school 
lunch. 

3.  Whether  or  not  a  child  is  eligible  for  a 
free  lunch  is  determined  not  by  any  uni- 
versally accepted  formula,  hut  by  local  deci- 
sions about  administration  and  financing 
which  may  or  may  not  }iave  anything  to  do 
tcith  the  need  of  the  individual  child.  And 
generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  need  of 
childnn  Irnm  a  poor  neighborhood,  the  less 
the  community  is  able  to  meet  it. 

These  three  facts,  while  perhaps  not  gen- 
erally known,  are  well  understood  by  school 
lunch  administrators.  What  has  not  been 
comprehensively  ,'<tudied  heretofore  Is  why  so 
few  children  participate  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  or  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  participate,  and  why  the  School 
Lunch  Proirrani  is  falling  to  meet  the  needs  of 
poor  children 

This  .study  was  undertaken  to  find  out  why. 
It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  these  partic- 
ular organizations  have  sponsored  this  par- 
ticular study  All  five  .^iponsors  are  women's 
organizations  and  have  a  special  affinity  for 
the  needs  of  children. 

All  live  organizations  have  a  religious  ori- 
entation or  connection,  so  their  concern  for 
social  problems  Is  neither  that  of  a  useful 
political  tool  or  a  passing  fancy. 

And  most  important,  all  five — .sometimes 
working  cooperatively,  sometimes  sepa- 
rately— have  had  practical  experience  on  the 
local  level  dealing  with  the  great  social  Issues 
of  <jur  day:  the  problems  of  the  aged,  of  chil- 
dren, of  employment,  education,  housing, 
race  relations. 

The  Appendix  sets  forth  in  detail  how  this 
study  was  organized  and  conducted,  how  the 


communities  to  be  studied  were  selected,  .oid 
who  participated  In  conducting  the  studies. 

All  the  material  used  in  this  study,  except 
that  which  is  specifically  Identlhed  a;  coming 
from  outside  sources,  w;v~  gathered  by  per- 
sonal Interviews  usliu;  ()uestionnaIres  .sjie- 
cilically  designed  for  this  ttudy,  riie.se  inter- 
views, more  than  1.500  of  them,  form  the 
basl.s  for  our  conclusion^  abuut  the  National 
School  Lunch  Prot;rani 

The  method  of  person.il  ujIit'.  lesving  luus 
been  a  creat  slrciiKlh  of  ihe  itiuly.  since  it 
enabled  the  volunteer  to  talk  directly  with 
1  he  school  lunch  adiiiinlslrator,  iirnicipal, 
class  room  leaclier  and  parent  involved  in 
school  lunclie'  m  a  I.mmI  school,  .md  to  .sec 
the  proi;raiii  in  .hIu,i1  openulon  lor  her.selt. 
But  It  also  leiuis  to  sc/ine  contradictor;,  :  t.t- 
tistics.  since  t!ie  \i)lutiteer  did  not  attempt 
to  evaluale  the  in:ileri;il  hersell.  iir  to  recon- 
cile the  ugures  s^iveii  by  one  school  ollulal 
with  ciinliiciiiig  ugure.;  i^lvrn   by  aiiolher. 

But  In  ,  pile  of  some  (Mhllicting  or  conliis- 
Ing  liiidiiiKS.  llie  larger  conclu.sions  oi  the 
study  are  Inescapable  We  set  iheni  lortli 
below,  and  discuss,  docinnent  and  analy/e 
each  in  the  chapters  that  loUow 

1.  The  National  School  Lunch  Program  is 
inadequatelv  linanced  on  the  l-'eUeral  level, 
and  the  gap  between  the  avall.ible  Federal 
money  and  the  needs  ol  the  I'rotjram  grows 
bigger  every  year. 

2.  The  lornuUa  lor  .itatc  .oul  local  financing 
which  allows  states  and  loc.lities  to  con- 
tribute little  or  no  lin.inclal  sujiijort  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Prof^rain  is  both  un- 
just and  harnilul  to  the  operation  of  tiie 
jirograjn. 

In  many  stales.  Federal  money  .md  Federal 
commodities  pay  for  one-liiird  of  the  child's 
lunch  ,'ind  the  children  thcm.selves  jiay  for 
two-tlurds.  which  Includes  not  only  the  !oi)d 
on  their  jilates.  but  the  saktries  ol  state  .uid 
local  school  ;vdminlstrators,  cc>.'>ks  and  Uxx.i 
handlers,  the  storage  and  transportation  of 
the  food,  and  the  cost  ot  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  for  needy  children  who  cannot 
alford  to  pay, 

'J.  The  lack  of  a  uniform  methcxi  of  deter- 
mining who  shall  be  eligible  lor  a  Iree  or 
reduced  pric*  lunch  results  in  unequal  and 
unfair  decisions  on  the  local  level,  A  child 
eligible  in  one  community  for  a  Iree  lunch 
might  not  lie  eligible  in  .i  neighboring  '.ajwii; 
eligible  in  one  school,  he  might  Ije  disqu.il- 
ified  ill  a  neighboring  fc<;hool.  Even  in  the 
same  family,  one  cliild  may  be  eligible  and 
his  brother  or  sister  may  be  declaj-ed  ineligi- 
ble. This  lac'k  ol  standards  presents  consci- 
entious educators  with  choices  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  make.  It  fosters  resentment 
and  distrust  on  '„he  pait  of  ii€?edy  parei.ts 

4.  Many  older  schools  do  not  participate  in 
the  School  Lunch  Program  because  they  were 
built  without  kitchens  or  cafeterias.  Some  do 
not  p.articlpate  because  it  would  not  "pay"  to 
have  a  kitchen  or  caleteria,  i,e,.  the  children's 
payments  could  not  cover  the  cost  of  the 
program.  Both  tyi>es  of  schools  axe  almost 
invariably  located  in  ;lums.  This  ine.ais  that 
the  slum  cliild,  who  needs  gocxi  luitntion 
most,  lias  the  least  chance  ol  getting  a  school 
lunch. 

Arotind  these  baAic  inadequ.icies.  several 
cherished  myths  have  arisen  which  tend  to 
obscure  the  problems  .uid  to  inhibit  lon- 
structive  .solutions  of  them: 

1.  "No  child  who  is  hunpry  i;oes  without 
lunch."  We  heard  this  over  and  over  again 
from  school  lunch  iidmiiiistrators.  This  is 
true  in  many  schools  where  concerned  prin- 
cipals and  generous  teachers  work  out  emer- 
gency ways  of  paying  for  lunches,  often  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  But  thousands  and 
thousands  of  children  watch  their  classmates 
eat  while  they  sit  in  the  cafeteria,  not  eligible 
for  a  free  lunch  and  too  poor  to  buy  one. 

2.  "Teen-age  eating  habits  account  in  large 
part  for  low  participation  in  the  school  lunch 
program."  Teenagers,  according  to  a  press  re- 
lease of  the  United  Stales  Department  of 
Agriculture   (USDA),    "find  it  the  'm'  thing 


to  do  to  subsist  on  soft  drinks  and  ciiidy 
bars,  They'\e  got  tlie  weight  jiroblems  lo 
jirove  It"  No  comprehen.'ue  sur\ev  has  been 
done  lo  lind  out  why  participation  is  so  low, 
Ijut  our  ttudy  indicates  lliat  ;een-at;c  eating 
liabiis  are  .i  small  p.irt  ol   the  proiilem, 

CiTtalnly  a  vigorous  t'-lucation.il  campaign 
need.s  lo  be  undertaken  lo  teach  teen-agers  - 
and  .ill  chlldien  the  v.iiue  of  good  nulrltlon. 
.Sciiool  boards,  which  permit  the  mrlallilloa 
of  .(lii  drink  ,iiid  snack  machines  in  public 
.scloolF  .is  .1  inoney-nu'king  device,  could  aI.so 
beiietu  from  .'.uch  an  educational  campaign. 
.•\nd  surely  there  is  .i  relalionshlp  between 
ji.iil.cip.itu.n  ..nd  how  attractivelv  the  loorl  i.s 
jircp  red  and  served.  But  all  of  these  I  act  or."., 
our  study  indicates,  arc  less  importaiil  to 
li.iUicljialioii  tliau  hv,  ninnv  liuldrrn  e.ux 
•  illord  ilio  iuncii, 

3.  "It  is  better  hr  youiis.;  duldren  to  eat 
liiiieli  at  home  This  is  one  of  llie  benefits 
oi  t.ie  iiplgliliorhoiid  .school  idea."  1'hl';  is 
onlv  Hue  will  11  tlie  child  who  eoes  home  to 
e;it  lunch  gets  a  lunch  to  eat,  IJuI  thousands 
ol  •  lum  children  come  home  lor  iunrli  to 
,  !i  1  nijily  house  .•nd  .i  hare  relrlu'erator, 

4  "Children  who  arc  getting  a  Iree  or  re- 
duced price  lunch  c.viinot  be  identUie<l  by  the 
other  children  "  This  is  a  requirement  sceiii- 
iii.L'lv  implied  by  the  legislation  ,oid  t.ouched 
on  by  the  U:;DA  regulations  Every  State 
School  Lunch  Director  we  interviewed  lelt 
certain  it  \v;i.s  being  lollowed,  ,Some  .schools 
have  Indeed  worked  out  c.irelul  systt-nis  to 
:ivoid  humill.it Ing  free  lunch  children.  But 
the  majority  of  them  have  no  such  proce- 
dures, and  quite  a  lew.  by  using  special 
tickets  and  ;<iken.s  for  needy  children,  have 
guaranteed  tlieir  Identification  by  chissniatis. 
We  lound  m.tiiy  children,  especially  teen- 
agers, who  would  rather  go  hungry  than  eat 
tinder  tliese  circumstances. 

These  are  the  bro.id  conclusions  reached  .ii 
this  study.  There  .tre.  of  course,  many  other 
eleineii',ji  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, and  iliey.  too,  will  be  discussed  In  the 
ch:ip:ers  which  follow.  Among  tlu-in  ,ire  Fed- 
eral proprruns.  in  .oid  out  of  the  .National 
Schoii;  Lunch  Proirrain.  which  jirovide  .special 
;isslstance  to  leed  needy  children;  the  role  of 
donrited  commodities  in  the  .Vatlonal  School 
Lunch  Progrrun;  and  a  consideration  o!  the 
professional  (jualific.ations  of  school  lunch 
liers^miiel. 

In  :i,  progrrun  such  :us  this,  wliich  Is  not  ful- 
filling Its  potential,  there  is  a  tendency  to  try 
to  assign  tlie  blame  to  p.irticular  individuals 
or  groups  lor  .ts  Inadequacies.  But  succumb- 
ing TO  this  en.'y  tempuilion  in  this  case  would 
l>e  unjust.  Members  of  this  Comimtlee  .ind 
the  writer,  who  have  dealt  with  .'•chcxil  lunch 
olficials  al  the  Dep.irtment  dl  Agriculture, 
have  been  impressed  with  liow  hardworking 
and  cooperative  they  are.  Among  Stale  .Scho-jl 
Lunch  Directors,  there  is  :i  high  percentage 
of  dedicated  public  serv.tiits,  .Similarly.  In  the 
local  communities  we  studied,  we  encoun- 
tered cooperation  and  concern  on  every 
side — Irom  .School  Lunch  Directors  lo  prin- 
cipals and  classroom  teachers 

Not  every  olliclal  we  met  'A'.'ia  .i  ji.ir.igoii,  of 
course.  But  whatever  shorlci  nungs  there  .ire 
m  the  .School  Lunch  Program  he  not  in  the 
individuals  cliarged  with  responsibility  for  It, 
but  in  the  system  wlilch  limits,  .oid  some- 
times even  prohibits,  their  eHectlve  functlon- 
iiiK, 

How  that  system  operates  is  'he  subject 
of  this  Inquiry,  The  following  thirteen  chap- 
ters describe  what  our  volunteers  lound. 
Chapter  XIV  is  a  scries  of  recommendations 
for  Federal,  state  and  local  action  set  forth 
in  some  detail  and  dealing  with  all  aspects 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program, 

Our  chief  recommendation  calls  lor  a  uni- 
versal, free  school  lunch  program  as  part  of 
a  long-range  plan  for  better  nutrition  for  all 
children.  But  until  such  a  total  program  is 
developed,  the  following  recommendations 
are  designed  to  make  the  present  system 
work : 
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1  Reduce  the  maximum  price  of  the  school 
lunch  to  20<  and  proitde  free  lunchei  for  all 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 

2  Rat^e  thr-  f'-deral  contributuyn  to  keep 
pace  with  the  grcni'ing  needs  of  the  National 
Sihoiil   Lunch    prograrrx  i 

J  Crr'ofe  a  new  matrhtng  formula  for  the\ 
tfar-'i  ;o  insure  that  they  bear  tome  of  the\ 
financial  burden  relieving  the  children  of\ 
piijing  /or  salarte.i  adrniniitration  food  han-' 
dling  and  the  cost  of  the  fr,-e  and  '■educed 
price  lunch  program  | 

4  Set  uniform  ttandarda  of  rhgtblhty  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunchen  to  end  the 
haphazard  and  incriuiftible  present  system 

In  order  to  understand  the  study  s^me' 
of  our  readers  may  wish  to  refresh  their 
memory  of  how  the  National  School  Lunch  | 
Program  operates,  and  what  the  v;irlous 
terms,  which  will  be  iijed  throughout  our] 
reptrt  mean  What  follows  is  .i  hrlef  sum- 
mirv  of  the  le6;lslatlon  and  ReifUlatlona  gov- ; 
erning  the  Sch<Hil  Lunch  Program  It  Is  ex- 1 
cerpted  from  the  kit  of  materials  prepared  for 
our  volunteers  who  conducted  the  state  and' 
lo«.al  Interviews  i 

SitME    r\tT-5    .^BOUT    THE    NATIONAL    SCHOOL        | 
LL'NCH     PKOCRAM  j 

The  Vatlonil  School  Lunch  Program  cur-) 
renrly  operates' under  legislation  passed  in' 
1146  and  amended  in  1962  and  entitled  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  This  lei?lsUllon 
grew  out  if  various  Federal  programs  provid- 
ing surplus  commodities  and  c;u>h  m  the  late 
Depression  davs  Today,  all  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia  .American  Samoa.  Guam.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  participate  ini 
the  Program  Here  .ire  its  most  important  I 
features  I 

Purpose  "It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  i  measure  of  national 
security,  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  s  children,  and  to  encour- 
age the  domestic  consumption  of  nutritious 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  lood.  by^ 
assisting  the  States,  through  grants-ln-ard 
and  other  means,  in  providing  .\n  adequate 
supply  of  foods  and  other  facilities  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  operation  and 
expansion  of  non  profit  school  lunch  pro- 
grams ' 

The  Act  provides  this  .isslstance  by  Federal 
contributions  of  bjth  cash  and  agricultural 
commodities  to  eacn  state 

Administration  On  the  Federal  level,  the 
program  is  administered  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service.  School  Lunch 
Divisii:>n  In  cuch  state,  it  u  administered  by 
the  state  educational  agenc\^  State  Board  of 
Education  .ts  It  Is  usually  I'alled  Most  states 
h  ive  set  up  a  School  Lunch  Division  for  this 
purpose. 

State  allocation  formula  The  Act  pre- 
scrlta-'s  a  formula  for  distribution  of  cash 
assistance  to  the  states  The  formula  is  based 
on  I  a)  the  number  of  school  lunches  served 
the  previous  year  in  each  state,  and  ibi  the 
assistance   need  rate  of   the  state. 

The  assistance  rate  is  based  on  a  compari- 
son between  the  average  per  capita  income 
within  the  state  and  the  average  per  capita 
income  m  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
When  the  state  average  per  capita  income 
falls  below  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
extent  to  which  It  does  determines,  within 
ceruain  llm.ts.  the  correspondingly  higher 
amounts  of  ca.sh  assistance  to  which  that 
state  is  entitled. 

In  addition,  assistance  in  the  form  of  do- 
nated commodities  is  allocated  to  each  state 
based  on  the  number  of  lunches  served  in 
the  slate  the  previous  year  iSee  Commodi- 
ties Program  below  i  IX  any  state  cannot  use 
all  the  funds  .illocated  to  It,  the  unused  por- 
tion may  be  distributed  to  the  other  states 
on    the   same    basis   described    above 

Matching  funds:  The  FederM  cash  con- 
tribution must  be  matched  by  funds  from 
sources  within  each  state  on  the  basis  of 
W  of  state  money  for  »1  of  Federal  money. 


But  those  states  whose  ptT  miH'  i  ;ni'ome 
I*  less  than  that  -■;  the  riii'f<l  .states  have 
this  ratio  reduced 

However,  since  the  state's  matrhlng  funds 
Include  the  money  the  children  themselves 
pay  for  their  lunches-  which  is  about  iwo- 
thlrds  of  the  cash  amount  of  the  Program-- 
n<>  state  haa  ever  had  any  dlfflculty  meeting 
this  requirement 

Other  sources  included  In  the  state's 
matching  funds  are  state  and  local  govern- 
ment funds,  except  funds  usetl  tor  school 
construction,  .ind  private  charl'able  dona- 
tions 

The  state  la  not  required  to  match  the 
value  of  commodities  doti.ited  by  the  Fwl- 
eral  Government 

Prxrtlclpntlon  requirements  The  .Act  re- 
quires that  all  schf)Ols  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  must 
sign  an  agreement  with  the  state  educational 
.igency  that  they  will  operate  a  non-prof\t 
school  lunch  ivogr.im  which: 

(a>  Meets  minimum  nutritional  standards 
for  a  Type  A  lunch  a  specified  amount  of 
proteln-rlch  foods,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
bread,  butter  or  margarine    and  milk; 

(bi  Compiles  with  state  and  local  health 
lund  sanitation  standards 

ici  Supplies  lunches  Irre  or  .it  reduced 
price  and  without  dlscrlmiii.itlon  to  all  chil- 
dren who  are  determined  by  Incal  school 
.luthorltles  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  price 

Extra  assistance  Agriculture  Department 
Regulations  authorize  but  do  not  require — 
the  state  educational  .igency  to  allocate  out 
uf  Its  general  school  lunch  funds  extra  mi'ney 
to  those  schools  which  have  a  high  propor- 
tion of  children  unable  to  pay  for  lunch. 
The  Federal  limit  in  non-needy  schools  is  up 
to  'i--  a  lunch  In  needy  .schools,  the  state 
It  empowered  to  reimburse  up  to  15'-  a  lunch. 

Special  assistance  The  reimbursement 
rate  described  above  must  come  out  of  gen- 
t-ral  school  lunch  funds  In  addition,  the  Act 
authorizes  In  Section  11  i  one  of  the  features 
.idded  In  the  1962  amended  Act)  the  appro- 
priation by  Congress  I'f  funds  nver  and  above 
the  regular  amount  to  prtivlde  special  asslst- 
•uice  to  needy  schools 

These  Sec  11  Special  Asslst:ince"  funds 
.u'e  distributed  to  the  state  on  the  basis  "f 
the  number  uf  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
served  in  the  state  the  previous  year  and  on 
the  .isslstance  need  rate  of  the  state 

Non-food  assistance  The  .Act  authorizes 
Federal  ipproprlatlons  to  :isslst  schools  in 
purchasing  equipment  with  which  to  set  up 
lunch  programs  — stoves,  refrigerators,  etc. 
But  Congress  has  not  appropriated  any  non- 
fLMKl  assistance  funds  under  the  School 
Lunch   .Act   since    1946, 

Non-profit  private  schixils  These  schools 
may  participate  In  the  Fedenil  pr<jgram,  but 
where  a  state  Is  prohibited  by  state  statute 
from  making  lUlocatlons  to  non-profit  pri- 
vate schools,  e  g  ,  pari^chial  .schiKJls.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  withhold  from  that 
state  the  amount  which  the  private  schools 
would  receive,  and  m.ike  the  Federal  con- 
tribution directly  to  the  private  schools.  In 
such  cases,  the  private  schools  must  adhere 
to  all  the  regulations  for  nutrition,  free 
lunches,  program  review,  matching  funds. 
etc  .  even  though  they  are  not  dealing  with 
the  state  educational  .igency.  but  directly 
with  the  Federal  Government 

AJmlnistratlve  review  The  Act  requires 
the  state  educational  agency  to  review  at 
lattst  one-third  uf  the  schools  participating 
every  year  to  assist  the  local  manager  in  im- 
proving her  operation,  to  make  sure  they  are 
meeting  nutritional  standards  and  are  pro- 
viding free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  needy 
children,  and  to  determine  the  .ideqilacy  axid 
accuracy  of  their  records. 

OTHER    SCHOOL    LUNCH    LEGISLATION 

Conimodities  program  Almost  thirty  years 
ago.  the  Federal  Government  began  distrib- 
uting surplus  con\m<>ditles  to  state  welfare 
agencies,  which  in  turn  distributed  them  to 
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charlUible  Institutions  and  schonls  The 
School  Lunch  .Act  continued  this  commodity 
dlstrlbutliin  But  unlike  the  cash  ^isslstance 
part  of  the  pptrram  the  state  educational 
agency  ib  n.^t  neceRSiirlly  the  .igency  In  the 
state  which  distributes  the  commodities 
Each  stiite  designates  the  agency  within  the 
state  to  distribute  commrKlllles  It  may  be 
the  suite  educational  .igency,  but  it  may  also 
be  the  state  Welfare  Department  the  stite 
Agriculture  Department,  or  some  other 
agency.   ■.)r  a  combination   of  agencies. 

In  anv  case  the  decision  about  the  amount 
of  commixlltles  allocated  to  the  schools  In 
the  state  is  not  made  by  the  distributing 
agency,  but  by  a  formula  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Government  based  on  previous  par- 
ticipation m  the  program 

Commixlltles  available  for  school  lunch 
programs  are  of  three  types: 

lai  Sec  32  surplus  foods  Surplu.s  tiMXls  arc 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government  when 
supply  exceeds  commercial  demand  The 
funds  for  purchasing  these  tocKls  come  from 
customs  receipts  on  imported  foixls.  and 
thus  do  not  depend  on  yearly  Congressional 
approprlatlon-s 

lb)  Sec  416  price  support  foods:  These 
fiKids  are  purchased  by  the  Department  ot 
.Agriculture  to  carry  out  price  support  pro- 
grams established  by  Congress  lor  certain 
basic  .agricultural  products  They  are  paid 
for  with  funds  appropriated  for  price  support 
purposes,  .aid  not  funds  appropriated  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program 

ic)  Sec  6  special  foods  In  addition  the 
1946  .Act  authorized  the  Federal  purchase 
and  donation  to  the  states  of  special  foods 
over  and  above  the  available  surplus  .ind 
price  support  commodities. 

These  special  toods  were  authorized  to  m 
sure  the  go<xl  nutritional  balance  of  school 
lunches,  which  could  not  be  guaranteed  if 
the  commodities  were  limned  to  the  haphaz- 
ard supply  of  only  surplus  and  price  .■support 
foods. 

Special  milk  program  Previously  under 
separate  legislation  the  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture provided  Federal  payments  for  each 
half-pint  of  milk  served  to  children  at  re- 
duced price  in  schools,  pre-schixil  groups  and 
child-care  institutions  In  the  schools,  this 
does  not  include  the  half-pint  which  is 
served  as  part  of  the  Type  .A  school  lunch 
The  special  milk  payments  apply  only  to  sec- 
ond or  third  half-pints  and  to  milk  served 
separately  from  the  school  lunch 

.Schools  may  participate  in  both  the  Na- 
tional SchLRil  Lunch  Program  and  the  .'^pe- 
dal Milk  Program,  or  they  may  participate 
in  one  and  not  the  other.  Many  more  schools 
are  m  the  milk  program  than  in  the  lunch 
program. 

Under  the  special  assistance  section  of  the 
milk  legislation,  free  milk  is  authorized  for 
needy  children  attending  schools  classified 
as  especially  needy. 

.Administration  for  public  and  private 
(parbchlal)  schools  and  child-care  institu- 
tions is  the  same  for  the  milk  [irocram  as 
for  the  lunch  program  described  previously 

.^s  noted,  the  Special  Milk  Program  oper- 
ated under  separate  legislation.  But  since 
1966.  it  has  been  Incorporated  Into  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966:  FUot  break- 
fast programs  in  needy  schools  and  schools 
to  which  children  must  travel  long  dist:\nces 
ire  being  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  this  Act  It  uses  the  same  apjxjrtion- 
ment  formula  ,\s  the  National  Sch'iol  Lunch 
.^ct.  although  an  initial  amount  Is  appor- 
tioned equally  among  the  states 

However,  so  far  as  donated  commodities 
are  concernei.'.  the  stales  are  limited  to  using 
Sec  32  and  Sec  416  foods  in  the  breakf.isl 
programs,  and  may  not  use  the  more  desir- 
able Sec   6  foods  in  it. 

Like  the  National  School  Lunch  .^ct.  'he 
Child  .Nutrition  Act  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  non-food  assistance  (equipment) 
to    .Lssist   needy    schools.    For    the   tir^t    \e.ir. 
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1966  67,  Congress  appropriated  $750,000  for 
non-food  assistance  under  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion  Act. 

The  pilot  breakf.ist  i>rot;ram  is  :iiithor!zed 
:  .r  only  two  years  Since  the  Federal  money 
tor  it  did  not  become  available  until  the  l.ist 
six  months  of  the  school  year,  less  than  $1 
million  of  the  J2  inillion  appropriated  tor 
lacfi  67   WHS   used 

Klementary  and  Si'opdarv  Edncition  Act 
(E.'^KAl  :  Under  Title  I  of  ESEA.  local  .school 
districts  may  undert.ike  a  variety  of  projects 
to  meet  the  needs  of  ireas  with  concentra- 
tions of  ( luldrcn  trom  low-incoinc  tamilies. 
Some  schools  lire  providing  free  school 
lunches  liinded  hy  Title  I.  This  pioitrnm  Is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  ihe  Office  of  B;du- 
cation  of  the  US  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  not  the  Department 
of  AtMlculture  i  When  we  mention  ESt'A  in 
the  text,  we  ;ire  referring  to  Title  I.| 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.   17,   19681 

Free   Lvnch   Program   Is  Urged  jor  Ai.i. 

Ffni.ic  School  Sti'dent.s 

,  liy  Ellen  Hoffman  ) 

A  national  committee  of  churchwomen 
called  lor  a  unJvers.U  free  lunch  program 
yesterday  that  would  guarantee  all  school 
children  adequate  muntion. 

"The  school  lunch  should  be  a  basic  part 
of  the  free  public  .school  education  to  which 
every  child  has  a  right,"  said  the  Committee 
on  .s<'hool  Lunch  Participation  in  a  report 
that  strongly  criticizes  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ineiu  of  .Agriculture, 

The  report.  l>iised  on  a  study  of  school 
lunch  programs  m  40  communities,  concludes 
that  the  young.sters  with  the  greatest  need 
lor  a  iree  lunch  .ire  least  likely  to  get  It.  It 
points  to  the  lick  of  guidelines  for  deter- 
mining need,  pricing  policies  and  lack  of 
local  t,up[xjrt  as  the  prime  reasons  that  poor 
children  often  ijo  without  lunches. 

Si.x  million  school-. ige  youngsters  na- 
tionally come  from  lamllies  at  the  poverty 
levpl.  but  less  than  two  million  receive  free 
or  re<Uiced  price  lunches  in  the  national  pro- 
gram, the  report  .s.iys. 

AgnculLure  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  re- 
plied to  the  study  by  saying  his  Department 
would  'move  Kiunedialely  to  consider  na- 
tional guidclmc-s  to  I'.clp  states  .tnd  commu- 
nities decide  which  children  are  entitled  to 
tree  or  reduced  price  lunches." 

He  assured  repre.sentatives  of  the  five  or- 
ganizations spou-sonnp  the  .'tudy  that  "our 
mutual  goiil  is  to  ..ssure  that  every  child 
regardless  of  where  he  lives  or  the  income 
of  his  laniily  can  obtain  the  liutritlon  he 
needs  to  accitnre  the  education  l;e  must 
have  " 

Legislation  extending  the  school  lunch 
program  is  expected  to  come  up  for  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate  today. 

In  .mother  reaction  to  the  release  of  the 
sch<X)l  lunch  study.  A.ssisiant  Counsel  Hay- 
wood Burns  announced  that  the  NAACP 
I.egiU  Defense  and  hducational  Fund.  I;ic  is 
considering  a  suit  against  Freeman. 

The  sun  would  aliempt  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  Lssue  ttuidclines  on  eligibility  of 
youngsters  for  iree  and  reduced  price 
lunches,  and  "to  require  every  school  serving 
poor  people  to  institute  a  tree  lunch  pro- 
ttram.'    Burns  said. 

The  study  proposes  .'ippointment  of  a  Presi- 
dential commission  to  develop  a  "free  nutri- 
tion and  food  service  prairram  for  children 
.ind  youth." 

.\n  interim  step  toward  bringing  school 
lunches  to  more  needy  youngsters  would  be 
setting  the  price  at  a  maximum  of  20  cents, 
the  study  suggests. 

.\t  present  the  price  ranges  from  about 
'25  to  50  cents  across  the  country.  It  is  from 
35  to  42  cents  in  the  District.  Many  young- 
sters are  excluded  from  the  program  by  their 
inability    to   pay   the   cost,    the   report   says, 


and  some  school  systems  do  not  offer  a  re- 
duced price  because  It  requires  extra  admin- 
istrative work. 

The  lack  of  Federal  guidelines  on  eligibility 
for  a  free  or  reduoed-price  lunch  excludee 
many  needy  chllldren  from  the  program  the 
reijort  charges 

111  most  school  systenLS  including  the  Dis- 
trlit.  eligibility  is  determined  on  the  bcluxil 
level  by  the  principal,  sometimes  In  coiusulUi- 
tion  with   a  teacher,  nurse  or  scx-ial   worker. 

The  report  al.so  scores  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment for  not  requiring  states  to  con- 
tribute- t.\x  sui>i)oit   io  liic  Uiiuii  [u-ogram 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  last  week.  I  am  not  opixised  to 
the  feeding  of  poor  children.  A  program 
is  now  being  operated  by  the  OEO  which 
is  spending  .'540  million  a  \t'ar  tor  that 
purpose. 

What  I  am  objecting  to  is  makmn  ihe 
school  lunch  pro'-trani  a  welfare  program. 

Tlic  school  lunch  program  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  over  20  years.  It 
is  operated  by  the  local  people  in  con- 
junction with  the  Federal  Government. 
Today,  the  Federal  Government  iiays 
one-fifth  of  the  cost  and  the  local  jjeoiile 
pay  the  rest. 

Under  the  jjioposcd  legislation,  we 
would  extend  the  breakfast  prouram  on 
a  trial  basis.  We  have  no  objection  to 
that  because  there  is  provision  for  the 
breakfast  program  to  be  oi)erated  in 
con.iunction  with  the  school  luncli  pro- 
gram and  it  will  be  operated  in  school. 
The  program  now  being  advocated  by 
my  good  friend  from  Michigan  is  a 
program  that  would  be  operated  off 
.school  premises.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  program  he  is  advocating 
and  the  school  lunch  and  school  break- 
fast programs. 

Since  those  two  programs  are  in  good 
•shape  and  have  operated  satisfactorily 
to  all  concerned,  and  since  a  great  deal 
of  interest  has  been  shown  by  the  local 
people  in  the  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams, let  us  not  change  them  and  cau.se 
the  Federal  Government  to  come  in  and 
pay  all  the  expenses,  because  that  is 
exactly   what  will  happen. 

The  House  bill  provides  for  a  .sepa- 
rate program  of  S32  million.  There  is  a 
section  in  the  bill  which  ijrovides  that 
practically  all  the  expen.ses  of  admin- 
istering it  will  be  paid  for  ly  the  lideral 
Government. 

The  moment  a  iirovi.sion  of  that  kind 
is  incorporated  in  the  bill,  the  first  thir.g 
we  v.'ill  learn  is  that  .-^ome  ot  the  States 
vill  say  to  themselves,  "Why  .should  we 
participate  in  tlic  payment  of  tlic  regu- 
lar procrani  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ir.ont  is  paying  the  welfare  part  of  the 
program  altogether?" 

Let  us  not  disturb  that.  Mr.  Pi',  suicnt. 
That  is  all  I  am  a.sking  ol  the  Srnate: 
namely,  to  maintain  the  ijroL'ram  as  we 
have  it  now.  It  is  a  good  protti-am.  Ii  lias 
been  an  effective  program. 

Let  me  repeat,  there  is  a  program  i:nw 
on  the  statute  books  where  tlie  OEO 
spends  S40  million  a  year  in  order  to  feed 
poor  children  in  the  centers  described 
iti  the  House  bill.  Let  them  carry  on  that 
program,  but  let  us  not  disturb  the  .'^chool 
lunch  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  i;;  k  that 
the  Senate  go  on  record  today,  once 
agaif.,  in  favor  of  improving  nutrition 


among  children  in  this  country.  We  took 
a  giant  step  in  enacting  the  national 
.school  lunch  program.  We  took  another 
stride  in  enacting  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966. 

Today  by  moving  to  accept  the  lan- 
guage of  H  R.  15398  as  pa.s.sed  by  th.' 
House — unanimously-  we  can  say  that 
we  are  concerned  about  nutrition  among 
our  children,  children  of  all  ages.  12 
moiulis  of  the  year. 

This  is  not  a  revolutionary  stei),  it  is 
not  a  controversial  stej),  as  witness  the 
vote  in  the  House.  It  is  simply  lui  exten- 
.sioii  of  wliat  v.e  are  already  doing- - 
uslna  the  .same  administrative  struc- 
ture- the  same  appi-oaches  that  have 
worked  .so  'acU  in  the  21  years  of  the 
lunch  prouram  and  the  2  years  of  the 
Cliild  Nutrition  Act. 

We  are  simply  saying  that  >oung  chil- 
dren I  nroDed  in  preschool  activities  .such 
a.s  day  care  ceiiter.s  .shall  have  the  .same 
access  io  a  good,  nutritious  food  ser\i','e 
as  ihcir  older  brothers  and  sisters  in 
school.  We  are  simply  saying  that  we  v.ill 
inakt-  It  possible  to  fiil  in  the  existiii't 
summer  hiatus  of  the  lunch  iirogram  Ijy 
oflfering  a  lood  .service  to  young  people 
in  day  camps  or  similar  activities. 

This  is  not  a  welfare  measure,  it  is  a 
child  health  measure,  a  child  nutrition 
mi>asure.  It  has  great  imjilications  for 
agriculture  as  well  as  for  cliildren.  We 
know  what  the  lunch  proL'i-am  and  now 
the  breakfast  program  can  mean  m 
terms  of  greater  consumption  of  food — 
particularly  the  protective,  jierishable 
foods. 

We  know  tliat  the  Dejiartment  of  Agri- 
culture food  eonsumiHion  survey  showed 
nutrient  shortages  I's.sociatcd  v.it.li  lower 
consumption  of  the  needed  amounts  of 
milk  and  milk  ijrodiicts.  vetzetables  and 
fruits. 

There  may  be  nutrient  .sliortai-'.es  but 
there  are  certainly  no  .■•hortayes  of  these 
food.s  most  needed  by  our  whole  popula- 
tion for  good  nutrition. 

Tlie  proiJoscd  substitute  is  one  that,  to 
me.  at  I(>ast.  makes  .olid  :  ood  sense  It 
makes  the  .same  nood  sense  that  the 
lunch  and  breakfast  ju-oerams  make.  We 
improve  nutrition  anione  children  arKi 
we  increase  and  broaden  the  market  i'v 
farm  ,')roducts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
,\i<:'lds  time? 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  ^T;■  Pre-.id^nt.  I  .'isk 
for  the  yea.=;  and  nav.s  ,,n  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  -'cas  i.nrl  nny.s  were  ordered 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  ;  ii  Id 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  H.^RT  Mr.  President,  do  any  other 
Senators  care  to  use  time  in  oiiiiosUioii 
to  the  committee  amendment  ?  Ar-iiari-nt- 
ly  not.  Mr.  President;  thus,  under  those 
conditions,  I  yield  bark  the  iiinnindi-r  of 
mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Al!  re- 
maiiiini:  time  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  hrs 
now  been  yielded  back. 

Thie  question  is  on  a^'rcciir.'  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  luus 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary' inquirv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  parlia- 
mentary  inrinry  i.s  not  In  order  while  a 
rollcall  i.s  In  progress 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  suvnest 
the  absence  of  a  rjUDnim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  su«» 
Kestlon  is  not  in  order  during  the  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President    I  ask  for  the  rtuular  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  rea- 
ular  order  ha.s  been  asked  for 

Mr  BYRD  at  West  Virifinia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  BayhI.  the  SenaUir  fmm  Nevada 
I  Mr  Bible  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•Mr  ORrENiNc:,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii Mr  Inocye  the  Senator  frum 
Washington  Mr  Jackson  .  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr  Jordan  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Mr  McClel- 
LAN'.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming?  Mr. 
McGee  '  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'  Mr  MoNHoNEY  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr  Moss '  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr  YARBoRofon  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Mr  Anderson:  are  absent 
on  ofRcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  Mr  Brewster!,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  Mr  BvrdickI.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr  Church!,  the 
Senat.ir  from  Connecticut  Mr  DdDDl, 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  Mr  East- 
land' the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
FvLBRicHT'.  the  Senator  frum  Arizona 
'Mr  Hayden:.  the  Senator  from  .■»  la- 
bama  Mr  Hill,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Mr  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  fpJin 
Ohio  Mr  Lausche!  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Mr  Long!,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  Mr  MagnusonI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mmne.sota  IMr  McCarthy!, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Randolph  '  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut Mr  RiBicoFF'.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr  Smathebs!  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  '  Mr  Spakkman!  the  Sen- 
ator from  V'irv:in;a  Mr  SpongI  and  the 
Senator  fi'um  North  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Erv  IN !  are  necessarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr  Ervini  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  GrueningI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nort.h  Carolma  would  vote  yea'  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana !  Mr  Long  I  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  'Mr  Ribkoff'  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fron^ 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Connecticut  woiild  vote   "nay  '* 

I  further  announced  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr  Bayh'  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Mr  Brewster!  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  Mr  Burdick I .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  '  Mr  Church  ,  the  Senator  from 
Cjnnecticut  IMr  Dodd!.  tlie  Senator 
from  Wasiiington  IMr  Jalkson'  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Mr  Kennedy!, 
tile  Senator  from  Wac>hington  '  Mr 
Magnuson!  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr  McCarthy',  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr  McGeeI.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio   LMr    Lausche  1.  the  Senator 


from  Oklahnma  Mr  Monroney!.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Moss!,  the  Sen- 
ator ii->>m  West  Virginia  Mr  Ran- 
dolph I  tile  SenaUir  fn)m  Virginia  'Mr 
Spong  I  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr. 
Yarborough  I     'Auuld  eaoii  vote  "nay" 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr  FoNG  I  the  Senator  from  Miclui.;an 
IMr  Griffin  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Idalio  .Mr  Jordan  1  are  absent  on  otlicial 
busine.ss 

The  ."Senators  from  Colorado  i  Mr  At- 
1  ott  and  Mr  Dominu  k  i  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.s.see  'Mr  Baker '.  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  Mr  Hknnett  .  the  Sena- 
Uir  from  New  Hampslure  Mr  Cotton  l . 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  Mr  Curtis 
and  Mr  Hruska  .  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois Mr  UiRKSEN'.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  Mi-  Fannin  I.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr  Hansen  I ,  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  •  Mr  Hickeni.ooper  and  Mr 
Miller  the  Senators  from  California 
1  Mr  Kuchel  and  Mr  Murphy  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Mr  .Morton  i.  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  Mr  Pearson  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Scott  I. 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr    Thurmond     are  nece.s.sanly  ab.sent 

The  Senator  from  Texas     .Mr   Tower 
is  detained  on  ofBcial  busine.'^s 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  I  Mr  Curtis  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  'Mr  Fannin  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  i  Mr  Thurmond  I .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr  Tower!  would 
each  vote    yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr  Allott  I  is  paired  with  tlie 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr  Pearson  '  If 
pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  yea.  "  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote    nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
i  Mr  Bennett  '  is  paired  w  ilh  the  Senator 
from  California  Mr  Murphy'  If  i)res- 
ent  and  votmg  the  Senator  from  Utali 
would  vote  ■  yea.  ■  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote     nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr  DoMiNicK  '  IS  paired  with  tlie 
Senator  from  California  Mr  Ku(hel!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  yea."  and  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote    nay" 

On  this  vote,  tiie  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  Miller  I  is  paired  w  ith  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Scott  i  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  '  yea.  '  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote    nay   " 

The  result  was  announced — 14  yeas. 
33  nays,  as  follows. 

I  No  105  Leg  I 

TEAS-- 14 


NOT  VOTING— 53 


Aiken 
Boggs 
Byrd.  Va 
Carlson 
EllencJer 


Bartlett 

Brooke 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


StennlB 
T.ilmadge 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N  Dak. 


Holland 

Mansfield 

Mundt 

Ruasell 

Smith 

NAYS— 33 

Hataeld  Muskie 

Holltngs  Nelson 

Javits  Pastore 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Pell 

Ijong.  Mo  Perry 

McGovern  Prouty 

Mclnlyre  Proxmlre 

Metcair  Symington 

Mondale  "Tydlngs 

Montoya  Williams.  N  J 

Morse  Young.  Ohio 


Allott 

.Anderson 

Bnker 

Ha\h 

Bennett 

Hll)le 

Brewster 

Burdick 

I  huri'h 

Cotton 

I'urtis 

Dliksen 

Dodd 

Uomi.Mli  k 

EastUind 

Krvin 

Kiiniilii 

Foul; 


FiiltarU-ht 

Cirlffln 

Oruening 

Himsen 

Havden 


McClellan 
M(Oee 

.Miller 

Mi>nroney 

Morton 


HlrkenliKiper  Mo.ss 

Hill  Murphy 

Hruska  Pearson 

Iiiouye  Randolph 

JiickMjn  Rlblrotl 

Jordan.  N  C  S.ott 

Jordan.  Idiiho  Smathers 

Kennedy.  N  Y  Sparkman 

Kuchel  Spong 

Lausche  Thiirmond 

Long,  La  Tiiwcr 

.Magnuson  Yurlx)rough 
McCarthy 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
not  having  voted,  the  vote  is  invalid 

Several  Senat<)rs  atldK-ssed  the  Chair. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Less  than 
a  quorum  having  voted,  a  (luoium  call  is 
automatically  the  next  order  of  business. 
Tiie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
followiim  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

I  No.  106  Leg.  I 

Aiken  Hartke  Nelson 

Bartlett  Hatfield  Pastore 

Bo^gs  Hi.lUmd  Percy 

Brooke  Javits  Prouty 

Hvrrt    V;i  Kennedy.  Mass   Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W   Va.         Long.  Mo  Rus.sell 

Cannon  Mansfield  Smathers 

Ciise  McOee  Stennis 

Clark  McGovern  Symington 

Cooper  Mclntvre  Talmadge 

Ellender  Mondale  Williams.  N  J 

Fulbright  Montciya  Williams,  Del 

Gore  Morse  'Young.  N   Dak 

Harris  Muiult  Young,  Ohio 

Hart  Muskie 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum ;s  not  present 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  .^rms  tie  di- 
rected to  tctiuest  tlie  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  .■\rms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary iiuiuiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  CLARK.  Where  do  we  now  stand? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  has  been  directed  to  re- 
quest the  attendance  of  ab.sent  Senators. 

.\fter  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Carlson 
Hayden 
Holllngs 


Metcalf 

i'ell 
Smith 


Spuni; 
Tower 
Tydings 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum IS  present 

The  question  is  on  ai^reeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  CARLSON  'after  havinu  voted  in 
the  affirmative'.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Scott].  If  lie  were  present  and  vot- 
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inc.  he  would  vote  "nay  "  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Tlierefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible!,  tlie  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii IMr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  IMr,  Jackson!,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClel- 
ian!.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
MonroneyI.  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss!,  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Yarborough!.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  BrewsterI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church!. 
the  Senator  tiom  Connecticut  IMr. 
Donnl.  the  Senator  from  Mississiiipi 
I  Mr  Eastland  i  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr  Eini>:l.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Hilli.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Lausche  I,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Lcing],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy ! .  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph!,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFF  1 ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
e.ssarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Bayh!.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Brewster!,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota IMr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  ChurchI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Kennedy  I , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Mag- 
nuson!. the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
iioma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss] .  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  IMr.  Yarborough]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Long  !  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr.  Ribicoff]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  FongI,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Griffin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Jordan!  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  IMr. 
Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick!,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton], 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis 
and    Mr.    Hruska  1,    the    Senator    from 


Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen],  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller!,  the  Senators  from  Cahfornia 
IMr.  KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  I. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson  I. 
the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr. 
Scorrl.  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr  Thurmond  I  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  iiicsent  and  voting  the  Scnato;  Irom 
Nebra.ska  IMr.  Curtis!,  the  Senator 
fioni  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin  I.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller  I.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
MONn  I  would  each  vote  "yea.' 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  IMr.  Scott!  has  been  iireviously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  Horn  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Allott  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  IMr.  Pearson!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Dominick!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Kuchel  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea.  "  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote    "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett  I  is  jiaired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  IMr.  Murphy!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  14. 
nays  38.  as  follows; 

[No.  107  Leg  I 
YEAS— 14 


Aiken 

Holland 

TalmadL^e 

Boggs 

Mundt 

Tower 

Byrd.  Va. 

Russell 

Williams.  Del 

Ellender 

Smathers 

Young.  N   Dak 

Hayden 

Stennis 

NAYS— 38 

Bartlett 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Brooke 

J.wits 

I'a.store 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Kennedy,  Mas.s 

,  Pell 

Cannon 

Lcjim.  Mo 

Percy 

Case 

Mansfield 

I'routv 

Clark 

McGee 

Proxmire 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Smith 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hams 

Mondale 

Tvdings 

Hart 

Montoya 

Williams.  N  J. 

Hartke 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    A 

LIVE    PAIR.    AS 

PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED-  1 

Carlson, 

for. 

NOT   VOTING - 

-47 

Allott 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Baker 

C}riflin 

McClellan 

Bayh 

Gruening 

Miller 

Bennett 

Han.sen 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Brewster 

Hill 

Moss 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Murphy 

Church 

Ir.ouye 

I'car.son 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Curtis 

.Jordan.  N  C, 

F.iblcoU 

Dirksen 

Joraan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kf.i.nedy.  N  Y 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Thii:  mond 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Yarboroui-'h 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

So  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  is  a  par- 
adox we  cannot  tolerate  in  the  richest 


nation  on  earth.  That  paradox  is  .stiU 
with  us.  and  the  ugliest  reminders  of  i)ov- 
erty — malnutrition,  and  diseases  caused 
by  hunger — are  increasing. 

Prolonged  hunger  has  Us  .aealest  im- 
pact on  our  youne  people  ot  preschool 
and  school  age.  This  grouii  cannot  be 
held  respon.sible  lor  their  parents'  m- 
abihtv  to  iirovide  adequate  nourishmi  iii 
A  ,T-year-old  fir.st  rnader  cannot  be  told 
to  lilt  him.'>elf  uii  by  his  own  bor'tstrap.v. 
They  cannot  help  themselves;  we  must 
he!))  them. 

The  need  is  laiL'e;  and  it  i>  immediate. 
Tlieie  arc  nearly  in  miIlio;i  children  in 
the  United  States  between  llie  aucs  of 
:i  and  17  in  families  with  incomes  under 
S'-f.OOO.  One  needs  few  statistics  to  dcttr- 
miiii-  whether  they  mii^ht  l^e  liungry  and 
m:-Iiioiirished.  although  th<'  body  nf 
.-tatislics  available  to  prove  that  is  over- 
wlielming  and  increasiti'-;.  I  am  jiar- 
ticularly  concerned  with  tliis  problem 
because  the  largest  number  of  these 
school-age  children  of  iioveity-sincken 
families  arc  in  my  home  State;  Texas  has 
over  8  percent  of  the  total. 

Wiiat  haiJiJcns  to  the.se  hunmy  chil- 
dren'.^ In  school,  they  are  re.stle.ss  and 
irritable  and  become  disciplinary  iirob- 
lems.  They  are  less  attentive  than  well- 
ftd  children  and  their  letharj^y  c.iuses 
them  to  be  bad  .students.  This  is  an  edu- 
cational iiroblem  of  such  .scope  that  it 
seriously  affects  our  national  .security, 
and  anyone  with  an  interest  m  edur.i- 
lion  must  be  concerned  about  huiv  er 
We  do  everything  i>ossible  to  iirovide 
adequate  facilities  for  immary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  We  try  to  encourage 
teacher.s  to  enter  that  vital  jirofession 
Then  we  cripple  as  many  as  10  million 
children  a  year  by  letting  them  sit  hun- 
gry in  those  classrooms.  We  teach  them 
one  real  les.son  in  life;  that  the  more 
affluent  have  the  advanta!.:es  riaht  from 
the  beginning;  that  a  white  child  will  be 
a  better  student  than  a  Necro  child  be- 
cause among  others  he  has  a  better  diet. 
But  we  liave  the  opportunity  to  teach 
them  another  lesson;  that  the  more 
affluent  care  enough  to  lielp. 

For  21  years  we  have  had  a  school 
luncli  program  that  readies  some  of 
these  children.  That  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded. Since  1966.  with  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act.  we  have  had  a  jjilot  school 
breakfast  jjrogram.  That  must  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded. 

We  now  have  an  ojiportunity  to  ;'0 
even  furthei"  with  this  tyi)e  of  assistance 
which  is  such  a  vital  complement  to  edu- 
cation. We  must  reach  children  during 
the  summer  months.  If  att^ention  to  nu- 
trition is  vital  for  9  montlis.  we  cannot 
then  allow  the  3-montli  summer  vaca- 
tion from  school  to  be  a  vacation  from 
health.  We  can  reach  .school-age  children 
in  summer  months  in  day  camps  and 
recreational  sites.  I  .support  the  Hou.se- 
pa.ssed  bill.  H.R.  15398.  "vvhich  prop.oses 
to  do  just  that. 

Wliat  of  nutritional  needs  of  -pre- 
.school  children?  We  have  rii.scovorcd. 
through  the  .succes.ses  of  Headstart.  that 
wlien  we  prepare  children  for  an  equal 
chance  at  beginning  sciiool.  they  can  icap 
great  educational  benefits.  We  need  to 
l)ay  more  attention  to  pliysiolo"ical 
needs.  A  hungry  3-  or  4-year-old.  "-vho  is 
becoming  lethargic  or  crippled  with  dis- 
ease because  ii?s  hung  it  body  affords  him 
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little  protection,  needs  a  physical  Head- 
start  program  The  Hi)U.se-passed  lunch 
prii«ram  would  provide  fcxxl  service  pro- 
Krams  on  a  year-round  ba.si.s  to  the 
younKt-r  children  in  day -care  centers  and 
settlement  houses  and  in  private  non- 
profit preschool  activities 

I  support  the  House -pa.ss«'d  bill  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Senate  bill,  because  the 
Senate  AkcncuUure  Committee  struclc  out 
the  summer  months  proyram  and  the 
preschool  nutrltionai  program. 

riu-se  prokirair.s  of  nutritional  aid  are 
logical  and  needed  extensions  of  our 
present  programs  And  they  show  our 
interest  in  meetinu  the  total  problem. 
But  we  will  not  approach  the  full  prob- 
lem until  we  have  a  univirsal  free  lunch 
program  that  will  guarantee  all  school- 
children adequate  nutrition  without  re- 
gard to  economic  means 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  we  will  be  .see- 
ing new  reports  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  America  These  facts  will  come 
from  the  private  sector:  not  the  Govem- 
meat  Lah  year  our  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee found  out  how  little  knowledge  the 
Government  ha.s  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  Congress  authon/ed  a  study 
to  be  concluded  by  June  5  so  that  we 
could  begin  to  act  Work  on  that  survey 
ha.s  not  yet  begun,  and  this  Executive 
inaction  will  compound  the  problem  But 
the  excellent  facilities  of  the  Citizens 
Crusade  Against  Poverty  and  the  special 
Citizens  Board  of  Inquir>-  into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  in  th.e  L'niu-d  States 
have  filled  the  vacuum. 

The  board  of  mquirv-  report  will  shock 
tlie  Nation  Several  million  are  chron- 
ically hungry,  and  U;e  South  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  worst  area  of  malnutrition 
But  one  fact  arfects  all  we  do  here  today 
We  are  talking  about  lunch  programs  to 
reach  6-year-olds.  We  want  preschool 
programs  to  reach  3-.  4-.  and  5-year-olds. 
But  that  may  be  too  late  Severe  damage 
may  occur  m  tlie  prenatal  penod  and 
first  year  after  birth. 

A  child  can  be  irreparably  hurt  before 
he  Ls  born  The  Negro.  Mexican- Ameri- 
can, or  Indian  mother  will  have  little 
chance  of  receiving  adequate  prenatal 
care  because  of  the  cost  and  availability 
of  medical  services  and  because  of  dis- 
cnmination  in  refusing  access  The  re- 
sulting disease,  poor  health  or  hunger  in 
a  pregnant  mother  can  cause  permanent 
malformation  or  retardation  m  tlie  child. 

But  the  problems  barely  begin  there 
The  nonwhite  mother  has  twice  us  great 
a  chance  of  giving  premature  birth  The 
dangers  tluit  premature  birth  ordinarily 
unplies  are  increased  becau.se  the  chances 
are  much  less  that  the  delicate  birth  will 
be  Ln  a  hospital  or  that  there  will  be  any- 
one with  medical  training  present  at  the 
birth. 

The  odds  continue  to  mount  If  the 
baby  is  nonwhite,  it  will  more  likely  be 
born  dead:  If  born  alive  the  chances  are 
as  much  as  five  times  greater  that  it  will 
die  by  me  age  of  one 

If  he  lives,  he  may  face  constant  hun- 
ger and  malnutntion  during  his  early 
vears  This  slow  .starvation  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life  can  cause  physical 
and  mental  damage  And  that  damage 
will  be  irreparable  Kecent  studies  have 
shown  that  beusically  dull  children  may 
be  merely  hungrv  ones,  and  that  protein 


deficiency  causes  a  lifetime  of  sluggish- 
ness which  has  frequently  been  attrib- 
uted to  laziness,  indolence,  and  other 
so-called  etfinic  traits. 

Hunger  in  th.e  early  years  will  cause 
a  shorter  life  expectancy  a  physical  re- 
tardation which  lessens  available  types 
of  employment  and  training,  .^ho!■ler 
perKxl  of  productive  yeai^s  lessened  rates 
of  productivity:  Increased  susceptibilitv 
to  disease  and  more  lost  workdays:  and 
hik'her  costs  of  medic.il  care  and  even- 
tually welfare  care 

The  new  feature  of  this  bill  which 
would  mwt  part  of  the  nutritional  needs 
of  prescliool  children  should  contem- 
plate meeting  tliLs  awesome  challenge. 
We  must  provide  adequate  llniiiicmg  so 
that  it  can  be  administered  fiexibly 
enough  to  meet  real  needs 

I  will  have  further  comments  to  make 
on  this  subject  when  full  reixtrts  of  the 
state  of  hunger  in  this  Nation  are  made 
public  At  that  time  I  am  sure  we  will 
consider  emergency  action  To  beyin 
with,  we  must  reverse  the  lnciea.se  in 
infant  moitality  which  is  correlated  to 
malnutrition  I  know  Uiat  in  my  own 
State  (jf  Texas  infant  mortalitv  ha;; 
risen  Ui  just  4  years  from  21  9  to  24.3 
infant  deatlis  per  1.000  live  births 

Because  of  tlie  complex  ramifications 
of  sUiiAation.  an  attack  on  malnutrition 
can  be  a  lar-reaching  attack  on  poverty 
We  can  attack  problems  of  pliysical 
licindicaps.  mental  retardation,  disease, 
educational  performance,  and  employ- 
ment capability — all  by  just  helplntt 
hungi-y  little  children  Passing  this  bill 
IS  a  necessarj"  begiiiniiu;.  but  we  must 
recognize  it  as  only  the  beginning. 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
an  unusual  situation  developed  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  Ci..\RKl  was  iu>t  able  to 
reach  the  floor  before  time  was  yielded 
back  on  the  proposal  just  disposed  of. 
He  had  the  understanding  that  he  would 
be  permitted  to  offer  his  amendment,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  under.stood  that  he 
had  to  do  it  before  tiie  iiending  vote  was 
taken. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  20  minutes  be  al- 
lowed, 10  minutes  to  each  side,  lor  the 
purtxjse  of  having  the  Senator  from 
Peiuisylvania  offer  his  amendment  Inas- 
much as  this  re(niires  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  make  the  reques-t  reluctantly,  but 
I  do  make  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ' 

Mr  ELLENDEK  Mr.  President,  re- 
.seivuig  the  right  tt)  object,  I  wish  to  state 
that  last  week  I  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Uie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in- 
tended to  offer  the  iunendmeiit  he  now 
proposes  to  offer  Tcxlay.  when  we  con- 
sidered the  amendment  just  voted  upon 
I  lotjked  around  for  Senator  Clakk.  but 
he  was  not  present.  He  came  into  the 
Chamber  after  tlie  vote  had  started 

While  I  opix'.se  his  amendment.  I  shall 
ni»t  object  tt)  its  consideration  I  would 
not  want  to  deny  him  the  opportunity 
to  have  his  amendment  discussed  and 
vot4'd  upon 

The  PKESIDINO  OFfTCER  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


Mr  CLARK   Mr  President,  I  first  wish 

to  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  afford- 
ing me  this  opportunity 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
S«'iatof  from  Pennsylvania  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  have  it  read  ' 

Mr  CLAKK  Mr  President,  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk,  luid  ask  that  it 
\j*'  lead 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  Ix"  stated. 

riie  Assistant  Lfc(;isi.ATivE  Clerk  The 
Senator  fiom  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Clakk  I 
pro!,>o.ses  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Insert  the  following  ;it  llie  end  of  H  I! 
1539H: 

■SecUon  9  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  (42 
tJSC  1778)  U  .\niended  by  .iddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence' 

"  A  school  bhtiU  nr>t  be  excluded  from  p.ir- 
tlclpatlon  In  the  program  \inder  ilils  -Act 
merely  becuius©  it  openiles  the  fo<>d  or  milk 
servue  in  any  atlend;uice  unit  under  .i  oin- 
txa«.-tual  arr.iiigement  wltli  a  concessionaire 
or  lood  service  management  company  or  un- 
der a  similar  arrangement.' 

•Section  2  of  the  National  .School  Lunch 
An  Is  amended  by  .ulding  .it  the  end  thereof, 
the  following  new  .sentence: 

■  A  school  sh.-ill  not  be  exchuied  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  under  this  Art 
merely  because  It  operates  the  food  or  milk 
service  in  any  attendance  mUl  under  a  con- 
tractual arrank-ement  with  .i  concessionaire 
or  food  service  manaeement  company  or  un- 
der .1  similar  arrangement  '  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  would 
reverse  the  prcs^-nt  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which,  in  its  regula- 
tions, prohibits  fcxxl  assistance  to  schools 
under  tlie  Child  Nutrition  Act  and  the 
School  Lunch  Act  where  the  school 
chooses  to  contract  with  a  private  food 
service  management  company  for  its 
food  iu>eds. 

Although  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  do  not 
re<iulre  this  administrative  action,  and 
although  the  legislative  history  contains 
nothing  .sanctioning  such  a  policy,  the 
Department  of  AgriciUture's  regulations 
provide  that  where  there  is  a  catering 
service,  the  .sch.ool  district  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Federal 
money  for  school  lunch  or  school  break- 
fast programs. 

.  Tlie  regulations  specifically  provide  as 
follows : 

In  no  event  hhall  any  school  which  oper- 
ates the  ftxxl  or  mllic  service  In  any  attend- 
.ance  unit  under  a  contractual  arrangement 
with  a  concessionaire  or  food  service  man- 
agement company  .ir  under  n  similar  arrance- 
ment  be  eligible  for  participation  In  the  Pro- 
gram with  respect  to  such  attendance  unit, 
even  tho\igh  the  school  or  such  attendance 
unit  obtains  no  proht  Irom  the  operation  of 
such  tiKxl  or  milk  service. 

In  other  words,  if  a  .school  board,  after 
surveying  its  local  situation  finds  a  lack 
of  qualified  personnel  which  it  can  hire 
to  run  us  school  lunch  program — If  such 
a  scho<jl  board  decides  to  .solve  its  prob- 
lem by  hiring  a  jHofe.ssional  food  .service 
management  company,  it  disqualifies  It- 
self from  benefits  under  these  programs 
even  though  it  is  otherwise  willing  and 
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does  comply  with  the  remaining  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

My  amendment  would  merely  permit 
tlie  local  school  board  to  have  the  option 
of  making  its  own  independent  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  the  school  district 
It. self  will  operate  its  school  lunch  pro- 
gram or  whether  it  is  to  be  operated  un- 
der a  contract  arrangement  without 
jeopardizing  the  school  district's  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  Federal  funds  under  the 
national  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  in  recent  days  certain 
misconceptions  have  arisen  about  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment.  Let  me  assure 
my  colleagues  that  the  amendment 
changes  notlilng  relating  to  the  nutri- 
tional requirements,  eligibility  provisions 
or  other  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  these  acts.  It  will 
not  alter  the  nutritional  guidelines  under 
the  two  acts.  Nor  would  it  permit  the  use 
of  vending  machines  in  place  of  per.sonal 
food  service  operations.  Meals  which 
might  be  served  by  a  food  management 
organization  would  still  be  required  to 
meet  the  nutritional  standards  of  USDA. 

The  school  would  still  have  to  other- 
wise qualify  and  comply  with  all  regula- 
tions regarding  nutrition,  price,  and  non- 
discrimination against  needy  children. 

What  the  amendment  will  do  is  allow 
an  individual  school  to  decide  for  itself 
how  it  will  provide  food  for  its  children 
without  having  to  forego  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts. 

It  will,  in  fact,  pei-mit  many  school  dis- 
tricts which  do  not  now  have  the  finan- 
cial resources  or  capital  to  provide  the 
facilities  necessary  to  feed  their  children 
to  contract  with  a  food  service  company 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Mr  President,  it  is  fashionable  these 
days  to  advocate  the  engagement  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  wars  on  poverty 
and  joble.ssness.  and  private  enterprise 
should  be  intimately  involved  in  these 
endeavors.  There  Is  certainly  no  reason 
why  It  .should  not  be  equally  involved  in 
the  war  on  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Private  industry  can  help  provide  food 
for  the  8' 2  million  children  from  poor 
families  who  do  not  now  receive  assist- 
ance imder  tlie  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  programs  because  their  school 
districts  are  too  poor  to  become  eligible 
for  such  assistance.  It  can  supply  food 
needs  at  modest  cost  Lo  those  school  dis- 
tricts in  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas 
without  the  school  having  to  pay  for  the 
kitchen  facilities  necessary  to  comply 
with  Agriculture  Department  standards. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  note  for 
the  record  that  this  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, representing  2  million  of  our  Na- 
tion's .school  districts,  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  representing 
87.000  school  board  members  throughout 
the  country,  by  the  National  Restaurant 
A.^.soclation.  and  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  corre- 
spondence from  these  individuals  and 
groups  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


National  Edication  .Association. 

Washington,  D  C  .  March  27,  1968 
Hon  Spessard  L  Holland. 
Senate  Office  Binldnig. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland;  I  liiive  discussed 
recently  the  provskms  of  S  2871  with  Mr  Lee 
F.  Drlscoll,  Jr  ,  .Senior  Vice  President  of  the 
Automatic  Retillprs  of  America,  Inc 

In  our  opinion  the  ri-gulatlons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  wrong  in  this 
matter.  We  believe  that  a  schtxil  district 
should  have  the  choice  of  employing  lood 
service  man.igement  companies  lo  manage 
tlielr  food  service  where  ihey  Unci  it  more  cl- 
flclent  and  more  economical  witliout  Ijeing 
penalized  by  the  lo.ss  u\  the  lederal  subsidy 
Naturally  they  should  meet  the  other  re- 
quirements of  luitrltioii  etc  !■!  ihe  Depart- 
ment. 

We  would  fiuior'e  the  pa.^sngc  ol  S    2871 
Sincerely. 

JoM.N  M   Li  Mi.ty. 
.AsK-.thnit  Eircittive  Secretary. 
Legflat'rn  end  t'l  cirral  lirlatunis 

N*TIt)NAL    .SCllool     UOARDS    .AS.SOCIATION 

IVa ,'.71171,'; (on   DC,  Apnl  li'    l!ir,8. 
Hon  Joseph  S  Clark 

Chairman,  Subcoininittee  on  Evipldiiinviit 
and  Manpower.  Cormnittee  un  Labor  and 
Public  Weliare  Old  Senate  O.fficr  liinld- 
jng,  US    Senate,  Waslinir/ton.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Clark.  Members  of  our  As- 
sociation and  I  liave  recently  discussed  with 
Mr,  Lee  F,  Driscoll,  Jr  ,  Senior  V'lce  President 
of  tlie  Automatic  Retailers  of  America  Inc  , 
the  Department  of  .Agric\ilture's  present  reg- 
ulatory policies  relating  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  related  programs 

We  strongly  agree  that  the  local  sciiool 
board  should  hine  tlie  option  of  making  its 
own  independent  determination  as  to 
whether  the  school  district  itself  will  operate 
its  school  lunch  propr.im  or  whetlier  it  is  to 
be  operated  under  a  lee.  concession,  or  other 
contract  arrangement  irithoiit  jeopardizing 
the  schcx)l  districts'.s  eligibility  to  receive 
Federal  fund.s  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  program,  as  is  presently  the  case  un- 
der  existing   regulations 

We  can  find  no  objective  reason  for  a  Fed- 
eral regulatory  policy  which  concludes  that  u 
local  school  district  r)r  board  of  education 
should  become  ineligible  for  participation 
under  this  program  merely  because  it  chooses 
to  utilize  the  strictly  controlled  services  of  a 
food  service  management  contractcjr  to  carry 
out  its  policies,  rather  than  operating  the 
school  lunch  program  through  the  utilization 
of  its  own  employees 

We  agree  that  the  liighest  possible  nutri- 
tional standards  should  be  .idhered  to  .tnd 
that  the  States  have  a  major  leadership  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  this  cjbjective  is 
achieved  within  all  of  the  school  districts 
within  its  jurisdiction,  but  that  the  discre- 
tion as  to  how  the  school  lunch  program  w*n 
be  administered  is  ,'-trictIy  a  local  determina- 
tlon. 

Local      school      boards      should      not,     be 
penalized  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  program  for  exercising  this  discretion  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  v\'hom  they  serve 
Sincerely  yours, 

R   WiNFiFLD  .Smith, 

President. 

National  Restaurant  Association 

Washington    DC     April  12,  It/HH 
Hon,  Joseph  S,  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  information  a  copy  of  a  Western  Union 
message  which  I  have  broadcast  today  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion's Government  Affairs  Conunlttee  and  to 
the  Executive  Officers  of  all  of  the  State 
Restaurant  Associations.   I   enclose   also  the 


11  iines  .iiid  .iddresses  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  received  this  telegram  .At  .ibout  the 
time  tlie  Senate  returns  trom  its  Easter  re- 
cess I  sh.iU  .send  a  telegriun  supportuii:;  \i  ur 
ami-ndment  to  the  memt>ers  of  the  .Sen.iti- 
m  behalf  of  the  Nation.U  Restaurant  Associa- 
Uou  which  I  represent  in  Washington. 

I  he  Nation.U  Restaurant  .Association 
speaks  lor  110.000  eating  and  drlnltlns  places 
of  .ill  types  tliroughout  the  United  States. 
Our  membership,  .is  I  have  said,  includes  ;he 
entire  industry  in  all  categories  oi  rcsliiur,',nt 
.Old  lood  service  activities 

The  National  Restaurant  .AsRO<-i,illon, 
tlirou4li  its  Board  of  Directors,  appreciates 
your  interest  in  this  m.itter  and  hopes  lor 
Its  success 

With  my  Ijesl  wishes  and  high  rcg.ird,  1 
.un. 

Sincerely  yours. 

iRA  H    Nunn 
li'ii,  Admiral    V  S   Navy  ^retirtd), 

Wnsliiugtnn  Coiiiivl 

I'Jnciiwure. 

Vvno.NM    !U>i«.''mN7  .Association 

^^  .-Iprj;  12    I9r,H 

I  o  All  o^'the  jjersons  listed  on  the  attaelied 
'ists 
I'lre  m  the  print  shop  .see  nulletin  Num- 
ber .Seven  D;'fih  Sixty-Eight  and  page  four  of 
W.:sl,uit?U>n  Report  of  Ajiril  First  A  bill  H  R 
1,^3.18  .imending  the  school  lunch  act  will  be 
(•oii..ldered  by  .Senate  about  Wednesd.iy.  .April 
.Seventeenth  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  <iffer  amendment  t.o  provide  that 
schools  shall  not  be  deprived  of  participa- 
tion in  lunch  milk  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion pro<.'r.-ims  l>ecause  they  employ  com- 
mercial operators  for  food  service  facilities 
on  management  fee  basis  Addressees  and  all 
St. lie  members  .;rc  ureently  requested  Mow  lo 
t.clegriiiih  both  tlieir  United  Stat,es  .Senat'irs 
urging  support  for  .Senator  Ch.rk's  amend- 
ment Schools  should  be  free  to  get  com- 
merciil  help  if  they  wish  Commercial  opera- 
tion is  economical  Costs  to  schofil  .md  stu- 
dents .ire  less  No  child  is  char!.'ed  more 
through  commercial  operation  nor  is  he  ever 
deprl-.ed  of  lood  tor  that  reason  In  Ix-st 
int/'rests  of  economy  and  nutrition  for 
schools  and  students  the  Clark  amendment 
should  be  adopt.ed  It  would  overcome  effect 
of  an  arbitrary  regulation  by  .Secretary 
.Agriculture.  Commercial  operat'')rs  on  fee 
basis  contract  could  not  possibly  jiroiu  un- 
justly bv  pa.ssage  of  Clark  amendment 
Please  send  wire  now  This  is  not  a  drill- 
repeal   'tiis  is  not  a  drill 

iRA   H     NUNN. 

Wa.'ihinoton  Counsel 

1  LST   OF    N-^MFS 

•Mr  Willi, im  J  Burns,  Playboy  Clubs  In- 
tern.ttional,  919  Nortli  Michigan,  Chicago. 
Illinois  G0611 

Mr  J.imes  McLamore,  Bxirger  King  Cor- 
por,.tion.  7100  N  Kendall  Drive,  PO  Box 
3.33,  Miami.  Florida  33156. 

Mr  H  Jerome  Berns  The  '  2r'  Club,  21 
West  .'iand   Street   New  York   New  York  10019 

.Mr  Watson  B  Rulon,  Hogatc's  .Seafood 
Rest  .  Maine  .Ave  <t  Ninth  St  .sw  ,  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20024 

Mr.  Charles  .A  B  Hemze.  Allenberry  on 
the  Yellow  Breeches".  Route  174,  Boiling 
.Springs,  Penn 

Mr  Henrv  Montaeue  Greyhound  Pood 
.Service,  2.301  West  Lafayette,  Detroit,  MlclU- 
gan  48216 

Mr.  J  W  Put.sch  Put.sch's  Plaza  Rest  ,  300 
West  47th  .Street,  Kan.sa-s  Citv.  Missouri 
64112 

Mr,  L.  Eugene  Joh:i.son  Blue  Boar  C.ife- 
teri.^s.  644  South  4th  Street  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky 40202 

Mr.  Leslie  W  Scott,  Fred  H.arvey.  Inc  80 
East  Jackson  Blvd  .  Chicago.  Illinois  60604 

Mr  Donald  Greenaway.  National  ResU^u- 
rant  Assn  .  1530  North  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Ciil- 
cago.  Illinois  60610. 
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Mr  Jiilum  Stark  stark  s  R««Uiir>nit,s  J44! 
BrotulWHy     Vew    Yi>rk     New    Y  tK    1im)24 

Mr     S     roop«r    Dawwin     f'enri-Dftw    Mi.u>r 
HftPl    PO    Box  ifl    Alrxan<lrt.i.  VirijlnU  J2tl3. 
Mr    Vln?ll    Oladleux     ABC   (iladleux   C-rp. 
2140  Ashland   Avenue    Tuledo    Ohio  43820 

Mr  Ja-ck  C  MAler  Prlach  a  3011  Stantcn 
Avemie.   Clnilnnatl    Ohio  452i>« 

Mr  Henry  W  BolUnn  BtplllnR  s.  228  N 
Lii.-viUe  Street    Chicane.   lUm.'Ls  tjCSOl 

Mr  A  L  Mathlitd  Servom.itlnn-Maitil.ia, 
2J    Cist   L*«   Street     Baltimore     Md    21202 

Mr  Patrick  OM.iUfv  Canteen  rorporallun. 
14)0  Merch.mdLse  Mart,  Chkago.  Illinois 
6()»'>,'S4 

Mr  Walter  P  Clark.  Cl.u-k  Restaurant*, 
l.U'J  Dexter  Avenue  North.  Seattle.  Washlng- 
ti-m  'J8109 

Mr  Richard  J  Harman,  Myron  Green  C.ife- 
terla  Co.  1113  Walnut  Street.  Kansas  City, 
Ml.-s.  nirl  f541i)6 

Mr  Riibert  P.irks  Park's  Restaurant*.  Inc. 
(■  TCMrd.  Massachusetts  01742 

Mr  J  W  Marriott  Hot  -Shoppe*  Inc  .  5101 
River  R'lad,  W  ishlnijtoii    DC    20016 

Mr  Harold  B<Kle  K  W  \ViH>lworUi  Co  233 
Br -ad  way.   New   YTk    Nrw  Y.irk    10007 

Mr  L.  E.  .'^tA".  Bulldlnn  Pood  ^rvlces  Soo 
LIMO   Bld^     Minneapolis.  Mliinesota  55402 

Mr  WtUard  HoustlUon.  MannuiRs.  901  Bat- 
U'lv  Street.   San   Pranclsco,   CalU    '>4111 

Mr  Robert  Pllcklni<er.  Service  Syslerna, 
Inc.  Box  116-Bldwell  Station.  Buffalo.  New 
York  14222 

Mr  J  Fred  Vollmer,  Stouflers.  1700  Penn- 
sv^  una   Bldn  .  Philadelphia.  Penn    19102 

Mr  Ge'>rs;c  E  Johnson.  Johnsons  Del 
Prado.  6jtX»  SUickton  Blvd  .  t>«vcranienta. 
Calif     13820 

Mr  Milton  Dvifrett.  Alabama  Restaurant 
A.ssn  ,  1350  Briwi:-Mttrx  Building.  Blrmlng- 
h  im    .Alabama  J5203 

Mr  RoDert  RUev  Calif  St.ile  Rest.  Asih.. 
448  S  Hill  St.  =602.  Los  Angeles.  Calll 
yooiJ 

Mr  Lee  Isenberg  .\sfioc  Rests  of  Conn  179 
Ailyn  St     Suite  305.  Hartford.  Connecticut 

Mr  EU  England  Georgia  Restaurant  Assn.. 
14U1  RhocJes-Havcrty  Bldg  .  Al!;mta,  Georglft 
3tiJlH 

Mr  L  C  Burkmaster.  Chica£;o  .^  111  Rest. 
.•\ssn  30  Wist  Muoroe  Street.  Chltasc,  Illi- 
nois (.;c)t)<)3 

Mr  Bill  Morris  Kansas  Restaurant  .Assn.. 
800  North  Main  Street.  Wichita.  Kansas 
67203 

Mr   Ira  D   Turner    Maine  Restaurant  Assn., 
r.   Maplew.KKl  Street    I'ortland.  Maine  i>4l03 
.Mr     Mark   Qoken.    Minnesota   Rest     .Assn. 
IIJ  North  Seventh  Street.  >4lnnenpolls.  Min- 
nesota 55403 

Mr  M  E  Evanion,  Montana  Restaurant 
Aisn     Box  fiSO,   Billings.  Montana  59103 

Mr  Prank  Barrett  New  Jersey  Rest  .Assn.. 
PO  Box  .\-Lincoln  Hwy  .  Terry  Avenue.  Menlo 
Park    New  Jersey 

Mr  Joe  Banks.  Arizona  Rest.  Assn  .  616  Ari- 
zona Savings  Bldg     Phoenix.  Arizona 

Mrs  Helen  C  Rllea  Cover.  Restaurants  qf 
Oregon  .Awn  .  1010  Terminal  Sales  Bldg.. 
Portland   Oregon  97205. 

Mr  John  Cockrell,  Rest  Assn  Met.  WasH.. 
1147  20th  St  .  N  W  .  Washington.  DC  20036 
Mrs  Zaida  Male.  Hawuu  Restaurant  Assd  . 
650  Ala  Moana  BUd  .  Honolulu,  Hawaii  'J6818 
Mr  Warren  Spangle.  Indiana  Restauraiit 
A.ssu..  2120  N  Meridian  Street.  Indlanapol^. 
Indiana 

Mr  Bill  TTiompson  Kentucky  Restauraat 
Assn  202  W.  Chestnut  Street,  Louisville. 
Kentucky   40202 

Mrs  Myr.i  B  Hays.  Rest  -Assn  of  Maryland, 
329  Emerson  Hotel.  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21203 

Mr  J  W  Turner,  Jr  Mississippi  Reat. 
Assn  350  .N  Mart  PU/J».  Jackson.  Mississippi 
Li'.»205. 

Mr  Herman  Slefkes,  Nebraska  Re^t  .AsaO  , 
720  Federal  Securities  Bg..  Lincoln.  Nebraailta 
63508 

New  Mexico  Rest  .Assn  .  414  San  Matep 
N  E  .  .Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


.Mr  Ray  B  Thomas.  Arkansaa  Renlaiirnnt 
Asftn  .  910  Rect4jr  Building.  Ultle  H'-k 
Ark.ui.s:is  72201 

Mr  R  E  Carlt^>n.  Colorado-Wyoming  Rest. 
Assn  1239  EUtl  Street  Denver.  Colorado 
802<k4 

Mr  Pred  E  Orr  Florida  Restaurant  Assn  . 
1077  N  E  125th  Street,  North  .Miami.  Florida 
i:ui;i 

Mr  Etlward  Mlddlemlst.  Idaho  Restaurant 
Aft.si\  2yo9  .M.idl»«'n  Avenue.  Boise.  Idaho 
8;17i)2 

Mr  Earl  Revell  l.wa  Restaurant  Assn  204 
Shops   Building.    Dea   M. 'inea.    Iowa  5<^>309 

Mr     Maurice    l^wls     Louisiana    Restaurant 
,j'As.sn     1547  International   lYadr  Mart    2  Canal 
Street    New  Orle.ins,  Ui    7U130 

Mr  Mark  Sirong,  Ma.s8  Restaurant  A.ssn  , 
a79  Newbury  Street.  B».>6ton.  MujisachuselUi 
02116 

Mr  Max  Koerner,  Missouri  Restaurant 
A.<sn  2  West  40tli  .street,  Kansas  City.  .Mis- 
souri 64111 

Mr  Malcolm  Stevenson.  Granite  State  Rest 
Aisii  ,  Box  157.  Bethlehem.  New  Hampshire 
03374 

Mr  Pred  Sampson.  New  York  Rest  Assn  . 
3*"9  Lexington  Ave .  New  York.  .New  York 
10017 

Mr  C  L  Cox.  North  Carolina  Uet.t  A>tEn., 
4O0  Capitol  Club  Bldg  .  Rulelgh.  North  C.iro- 
llnu  27601 

Mr  JusUn  Hill.  Oklahoma  Rest  .Assn  .  2207 
North  Broidway.  Okl.ihoma  City.  Oklahoma 
73103 

Florence  Holton.  South  Dakota  Restaur ,int 
.Assn      Box  328.  Sloux  FVUs.  South  Dakota 

Mr  W  W  Rogers.  South  Carolina  Rest. 
A-siu  .  2126  Devlne  St.  Suite  4.  Columbia. 
ixiuth  Cu-olina  29205 

Mr  W  Pri.  e.  Jr  ,  Texas  Restaurant  Assn  . 
Box  1429.  .Austin.  Texas  78767 

Mr  Walter  Wilt.  Virginia  liesl  .Assn  ,  2101 
Labbte   Street.   Richmond.    VLrglnla  23230 

Mr  Elmer  Confortl.  Wiscon.sln  Rest  .As.sn  . 
626  N  Van  Buren  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wiscon- 
sin 53202 

Mrs  Luella  Engelter.  North  Dakou  Rest 
Assu  .  ;ul5  Broadway.  P.irgo.  North  Dakota 
5ttlu2. 

Mrs  Claire  B.iird,  Huron  ResUiurant  .Assn  . 
Cub  Lunch — 66  'nilrd,  SW.  Huron,  South 
D.ikoU  57350 

Mr  Barrlc  McKay.  Utah  State  Jlest.  Assn., 
500  Kerinecoti  Bldg.,  Salt  I.ake  City,  Uta.h 
ii4111 

Mr  Jack  Gordon.  liest.  -Assn..  Slate  of 
W.uJi  .  220  Securities  Bldg,  Seattle.  Waah- 
iugtou  98101 

Mr  Harold  Qant.  Michigan  Rest  .Assn  . 
810  Broderick  Tower.  Detroit.  MlchlgiUi  48226 

Mr  Robert  Heruy.  Ohio  Rest  Assn.,  Suite 
418—40  S   3rd.  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mr  Rictiard  Funk.  Pennsylvania  Rest. 
Assji  ,  101  Locust  Street.  Harrlsburg.  Pennsyl- 
'■ajiia   17101 

Mr  Gerald  HaiUey.  Jr  .  Rhode  Island  Rest. 
Assn  ,  Fore  n  Aft  Rest  .  1701  M&La  Street. 
W.Lrreii.  Rhode  Islatid 

Mr  John  -Steiiihauer.  Tennessee  Rest. 
Assn  .  703-04  Third  Nat  Bank  Bldg  .  Naah- 
vilie.  Tennessee  37219 

Mr  Robert  Edgerton.  Vermont  Restaurant 
.\ssn  .  Box    F".  Stowe.  Vermont 

Mr.  Thomas  Cdn.  West  Virginia,  Rest 
-Assii  .  Box  539,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
26101 

Department  <>f 
Health    Euhahon.  ajjd  Weljahe 
Hon    Joseph  S   Clark. 
V  S    Senate. 
Waihington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Ciark  Th.-uak  you  for  your 
letter  >!  March  19,  requesting  inlormauon  on 
the  disqualitication.  under  the  National 
School  Luncu  Program,  of  schools  which 
operate  lood  or  rmlk  service  prtvrains  under 
contract  with  a  concesalooaire  It  is  my  jjct- 
soa.U  leieling  that  such  a  Oisqualihcatiou  un- 
duly re«.tnct8  a  freedom  of  choice  of  the 
school  I  think  that  school  officials  and  boards 


ought  to  be  able  to  decide  for  tliemselves 
about  their  lunch  i>ro^am  without  being 
jeop.vnll7«l  through  disqualification  from 
part!clp«itlfin  In  the  NaUonAl  Sch<xil  Lunch 
Protrram 

One  of  the  problems  of  not  b^lng  able  to 
have  the  freedom  to  on  tract  Uie  food  or  milk 
service  out  !s  the  lact  Uiat  such  logLstlcal 
enterprises  duerl  educational  personnel  from 
their  professional  concerns  Tlie  ciwt  of  such 
dUera(jn  in  doIL\rs  throughout  .school  sys- 
tems In  the  i-<iiintry  Is  consldenible  and  Is 
usually  not  taken  int«  consideration  or 
counted 

It  Is  my  feeling,  how-ever.  that  a  stipula- 
tion in  the  contract  by  the  schcuil  iUid  an 
outside  contnuun-  should  be  required  which 
Would  prevent  the  outside  contracU>r  :n'in 
obtaining  a  f)rofit  ;us  i  re-^ult  of  '.he  schixil's 
p,\xTlclpatlon  in  the  Nitlona!  School  Lunch 
Program    Such  arranirementfl  are  feasible 

Additionally.  I  feel  that  such  an  adminis- 
trative regulation  issued  by  ,i  Federal  agency 
unduly  interferes  with  lx>lh  the  freedom  of 
consumer's  choice  and  ihe  prerogatives  of 
private  business 

Though  I  cannot  6f>eak  for  other  school 
o!T\clals  across  the  country  I  know  that  I.  as 
a  former  school  official  resi.'tted  this  .idmlnls- 
tratlve  restriction,  and  in  f.vt  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  have  it  changed  m 
the  past 

Sincerely  yours. 

IIaruLu  Uowe  II. 
V -S  Commissioner  of  Education 

Mr  C'l^MiK.  I  hope  very  much  that  my 
Rood  •  ru'tid.  the  .'-enior  Senator  from  I,uu- 
i.siana  a  man  of  compa.s.sion  who  undcr- 
.stand.s  the  need  lo  kt>ep  private  entor- 
pri.se  involved  in  the  measure,  will  be 
willini;  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   C-L.\RK    I  yield. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  large  union  .schools 
in  my  State  These  are  larce  .schools  and 
are  supported  by  several  communities  in 
the  area  They  obviate  the  need  for  the 
.school  authorities  to  run  the  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

I  understand  that  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania. 
the  schools  would  cooperate  in  the  school 
milk  proeram  and  would  be  eliaible  for 
school  milk  and  commodities  which  are 
now  being  denied  to  many  of  these 
.schools. 

Mr  CL.^RK  The  Senator  is  correct 

I  hope  that  my  friend,  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator froai  Ijouisiana.  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  EXLI^^DER  Mr  President.  I  am 
SQrr>-  that  I  cannot  agree  with  my  cood 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania. 
This  method  of  servicinp:  the  schools  has 
been  a  bone  of  contention  for  quite  some 
time  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  .^ct  and  section  9  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  .^ct  of  1966  require  that  food 
and  iniik  .service  jiroprams  under  those 
acts  be  operated  in  a  nonprofit  basis.  In 
May  1956  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  .'\uricult'are  determined 
that  this  requirement  would  not  prohibit 
a  school  from  employing  a  food  manage- 
ment company  to  operate  its  school  lunch 
program  at  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  under  a 
given  hypothetical  .set  of  circumstances. 
Tlie  opinion  distinguished  such  arrange- 
ment from  a  concessional  type  of  opera- 
tion and  concluded  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  the  auUionty  to  permit 
or  prohibit  such  arrangement. 

The  Secretary*   lias  consistently   pro- 
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hibited  such  arrangements,  as  well  as 
concessional  operations,  and  this  pohcv 
has  been  approved  by  the  CouncUof  Chler 
Stall"  School  Officers,  the  American 
School  Pood  Service  Association,  and 
most  school  officials  for  the  following 
reasons:  . 

First.  E^ven  though  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  program  is  technically 
nonprofit.  wit>i  no  part  of  "net  earnings" 
inuriniT  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
.-shareholder  or  individual,  use  of  a  profit- 
makiniz  management  firm  is  likely  to  add 
to  program  costs  and  detract  from  pro- 
pram  benefits.  Tlie  primary  interest  of 
the  inanaiiement  firm  would  be  to  make 
a  profit  from  its  management  contract, 
and  the  proeram  objectives  such  as  that 
of  providing  maximum  benefits  to  chil- 
dren through  nutritious  meals  at  lowest 
cost,  would  tie  secondary. 

Second  If  the  program  is  managed  by 
a  profltmaklng  organization,  it  may  be 
more  difflcult  to  obtain  community  sup- 
port through  local  contributions  of 
poods,  voluntary  services,  and  funds. 

Tliird.  Management  by  a  profitmaking 
organization  will  tend  to  divorce  the  pro- 
gram from  the  school's  educational  pro- 
prams.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  teach  children  better  eating 
habits,  and  at  present  the  lunch  pro- 
pram  is  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  process. 

The  law  at  present  gives  the  Secretary 
discretion  as  to  how  the  program  should 
be  operated.  The  Secretary  and  school 
authorities  at  present  feel,  and  for  many 
years  have  felt,  that  the  use  of  a  profit- 
making  management  firm  is  not  condu- 
cive to  the  best  interest  of  the  program. 
It  would  seem  that  this  matter  might 
best  be  left  to  the  dlacretion  of  the  Secre- 
ary  and  those  most  familiar  with  pro- 
gram operations. 

Mr.  President,  stated  simply,  the  pro- 
gram is  a  nonprofit  one,  and  it  is  op- 
erated by  the  parents,  in  many  cases  at 
the  school  level.  It  is  feared  that  if  we 
permit  the  school  Ixjards  in  certain  com- 
munities to  hire  caterers  to  do  the  work, 
the  local  people  wUl  lose  interest  in  the 
propram. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  very 
much  opposed  to  the  program.  I  read 
into  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
under  date  of  April  9.  It  reads: 

This  win  reply  to  your  request  for  com- 
ments as  to  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  amending  the  National  lichool 
Lunch  Act  to  prohibit  the  Department  from 
excluding  from  the  benefits  of  that  Act  those 
schools  that  employ  a  private  food  service 
management  company  to  operate  their  school 
feeding  programs 

The  Department  strongly  opposes  any  such 
amendment. 

.Although  the  Act  now  requires  the  pro- 
gram to  be  run  on  a  non-profit  basis,  the 
language  could  be  construed  as  not  pro- 
hibiting the  schools  from  employing  food 
service  companies  under  certain  types  of 
contracte.  However,  over  the  years  we  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  such  concerns  by  regu- 
lation. It  Is  our  Judgment,  backed  by  the 
official  position  of  the  CouncU  of  Chief 
Slate  School  Officers,  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  and  most  school 
officials  across  the  country  that  this  prohibi- 
tion is  sound. 

The  present  legislation  and  the  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  under  It  are  directed  to 
providing  the  maximum  possible  beneflte  to 
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children  through  the  most  nutrlUous  meals 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  This  means  maxi- 
mum use  of  surplus  commodities  and  Tree 
meals  for  all  children  -whoRC  parents  cannot 
afford  to  pav.  This  means,  too.  as  much  com- 
munity support  as  possible  through  local  con- 
tributions of  goods,  voluntary  services  and 
funds.  In  addition,  one  of  the  major  contri- 
butions of  the  program  Is  to  teach  children 
to  eat  nutritious,  well-balanced  meals.  More 
and  more  educators  have  come  to  regard  the 
school  lunch  program  as  an  Integral  jmrt 
of   the  school   and   the  child's   education 

We  believe  that  the  National  School  Lunch 
Frof'ram  can  better  reach  its  objectives  when 
It  is  administered  directly  by  the  schools 
themselves  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Parents  Committee.  Inc.  This  letter 
is  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  April 
9,  1968,  and  reads  as  follows: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican P.irents  Committee  that  a  floor-amend- 
ment may  be  offered  to  the  above  legl.sla- 
tion  which  would  admit  commercial  food 
management  companies  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  School   Breakf^»st  program 

The  American  Parents  Committee  wishes 
to  reiterate  our  long-standing  oppof-ition  to 
any  commercial  food  management  coniiJu- 
nies  administering  cither  School  Brealcfast  or 
School  Lunch  programs 

In  re-stating  our  position,  we  share  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Ofldcers  and  the  American  School  Food  Sen- 
Ice  Association,  with  both  orgajiizations 
equally  aware  of  this  ix)sslble  development 
in  the"  imminent  consideration  of  the  bill. 


I  also  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  iJcnding  amendment  was 
considered  by  the  House  and  \\as  re- 
jected Since  the  Senate  has  more  or 
less  adopted  the  House  biU,  if  we  were 
to  agree  to  the  pending  amendment,  it 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
ference. If  there  is  no  conference,  the 
bill  can  be  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature  within  the  next  24  hours. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  should  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
this  outfit,  the  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee, Inc.  ?  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
do  know  that  they  are  working  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
71  million  children. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  many  members  do 

they  have? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  reason  to  beUeve  that 
they  have  anything  like  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion which  represents  2  million  of  our 
Nation's  school  districts  or  the  National 
School  Boards  Association? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  American  Parents  Committee 
has  been  an  effective  organization  for 
many  years,  I  would  say  for  at  least  25 
years  Beyond  that,  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
know  that  in  1950  they  gave  me  a  plaque 
for  the  work  I  had  been  doing  on  behalf 
of  the  schools. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  liave 
any  idea  how  many  members  they  have? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  liave  not  the  slightest 
idea.  I  think  we  can  rely  upon  the  fact 
Uiat  its  membership  is  drawn  from  many 
sources.  One  of  the  biggest  businesses  in 
Washington  today  is  representing  orga- 
nizations. Tliere  are  organizations  listed 
here  that  I  never  heard  of. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  never  heard  of  this  one. 
That  is  v,hy  I  asked. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  a  printed  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  is 
printed. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Is  this  a  iirojiosal  to  hire 
commercial  people  to  do  the  work  which 
parents  liave  been  doint;  up  to  now? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  .Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wliy  do  wo 
not  liire  jjeople  to  be  jiarenis? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  follow,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  we  can  liire  commercial 
outfits  to  do  the  work  that  the  i)arents 
should  do,  why  do  we  not  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  contract  with  professional  con- 
cerns to  furnish  children  for  married 
coujjles,  thus  relieving  them  of  that 
necessity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 

mentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen^ 
ator  will  state  it.  | 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  do  I  ha< 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wish  to  proceed  further? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  we  are  appro\'ing 
too  much  patchwork  legislation.  It  is 
time  that  we  substitute  reason  fur  emo- 
tion in  a  good  many  of  the  issues  which 
have  come  up  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  I  have  2  minuter,  I  believe 
I  can  state  my  case  in  those  2  minutes. 
I  am  against  this  pioposal.  for  three 
reasons : 

One.  it  brings  in  the  commercial  pn- 
vate  profit  motive,  which  is  entirely  out- 
side the  school  lunch  program,  which 
is  a  nonprofit  propram. 

Two,  it  brings  in  the  possibility  of 
political  preferment  by  .school  boards  in 
the  letting  of  contracts  to  caU^rers  and 
others  in  that  position.  Wr  do  not  want 
politics  in  this  propram. 

Three,  in  my  judgment  it   does  vio- 
lence to  one  of"  the  mast  important  fea- 
tures involved:  A  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren from  poor  liomes  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  wholly  and  .some  in  part  from 
the  necessity  of  paying  at  all.  That  re- 
sponsibility must  be  left  in  the  schools 
and  to  the  school  people  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis.  It  is  difficult  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  and  I  certainly 
want  the  school  people,  alone,  to  con- 
tinue doing  this  important  work  and  for 
their  decisions  to  remain  confidential. 
I  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  require. 
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I  should  nice  the  attention  if  my  iji¥xl 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that,  quite  inadvertent - 
Iv.  he  mi.sundersto«xl  the  entire  .scope  of 
rh*"  amendment 

Tlie  scope  of  the  amendment  Is  to  leave 
entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  .school 
dis'rlcts  whether  they  want  to  feed  these 
children  themselves,  or  whether  they 
want  to  let  it  out  on  contract  This  has 
norhint;  at  all  to  do  with- as  the  Sena- 
U^T  from  Vermont  facetiously  suk- 
aesied — substitutinc;  this  sort  of  program 
foj-  parents 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont did  not  hear  me  when  I  made  my 
f^rst  appn^ch  Let  me  assure  him  that 
this  amendment  would  change  ni»thing 
^nth  respect  to  nutritional  requirfments. 
elii,'lbiluy  provisions,  or  any  other  re'-;u- 
lation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
It  would  not  alter  any  of  these  things 
Meals  which  miyht  be  .served  bv  a  food 
man.u?ement  orKanizatlon  still  would 
have  'X)  meejt  the  nutritional  standards 
of  USDA 

I  placed  in  the  Record  i-arlier  a  letter 
from  the  Ci^mmissloner  of  Education  in 
which  he  says  that  he  feels  'that  such 
an  administrative  regulation  issued  by  a 
Federal  awencv  unduly  interferes  with 
both  the  freedom  of  consumer  s  choice 
and  the  prerogatives  of  private  business  " 

I  noted  for  the  Record  that  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Schix)l  Boards  Association,  the 
National  Flestaurant  A.s.sociation.  and 
the  US  Commissioner  of  Education  ap- 
prove of  this  proposal 

In  my  State  alone — I  understand  from 
the  tunior  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
the  same  situation  prevails  m  Vermont — 
are  many  places  -.n  which  the  local  school 
board  cannot  handle  the  food  program 
itself  In  my  judu'ment,  they  should  be 
permuted  to  hire  a  perfectly  reputable 
private  concern,  with  which  they  have  an 
opportunity  tt)  explore  the  matter  and  to 
make  i.n  arm  s  lentrth  contract. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President  I  vield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  I  have 
heard  the  two  sides  of  this  question,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  commer- 
cialization of  the  school  huich  program, 
regardless  oi  size,  and  it  relieves  parent.s 
of  a  responsibility  which  they  have 
gladly  stssumed  for  about  35  years  As  I 
have  said,  why  be  i>arents  if  you  are  not 
willing  to  assume  the  respi>nsibility  of 
parents' 

Mr  CLARK  The  Senator  still  misun- 
derstands this  proposal,  because  in  every 
school  district  where  they  do  not  have 
the  catering  sei-vice  the  school  does  it  it- 
self The  parents  do  not  furnish  the 
lunch 

Mr  .AIKEN  The  majority  uf  Mcmbeis 
present  and  voting  2  weeks  ago  last  Fri- 
day voted  to  support  t;he  destruction  of 
one  of  the  major  branches  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  United  States,  when 
they  voted  to  .support  a  Food  and  Drug 
.■\dmiiustration  order  which  would  j)er- 
inic  uninspected  milk  from  uninspected 
processing  plants  and  uninspected  dairy 
herds  to  come  into  tiie  United  States,  m 
long  as  It  was  hermetically  sealed  That 
spells  the  doom  of  the  canned  milk  indus- 
try tn  the  United  States,  which  proces.ses 
a  billion  pounds  of  milk  a  year 


I  find  that  the  Fo<jd  and  Dnig  Admin- 
isiraiion  was  not  responsible  for  that 
order  The  Stat*  Department,  on  com- 
plaint of  two  foreign  countries,  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Justice  Department,  and 
botJi  of  them  put  the  pressure  on  the 
Food  and  Drug  .Administration  to  get  an 
order  whicti  would  destroy  the  evapo- 
rated milk  indiLstiT  of  the  United  States 
by  permitting  milk  fiom  uninspected 
dairy  herds  and  liom  uncei  titled  process- 
ing plants  U)  come  into  this  country,  so 
long  ius  It  was  hermetically  sealed 

I  lUst  cannot  see  going  ahead  with 
other  programs  and  at  the  same  time 
lending  ourselves  to  the  destruction  of 
one  of  the  great  commercial  enterprises 
of  the  United  St,ates. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  from 
Penn.>y!vani«  voted:  I  do  not  know  how 
anybody  else  voted,  but  I  know  how  I 
voted 

.Mr   P.ASTORE  addres.sed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Mr   Byrd 
of    VirL,'inia    in    the   chair       Who   yields 
time' 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield  to  the  SenaUn 
from   Rhode  Island 

Mr    PASTORE    La.^t  year    the  Federal 
contribution  was  $469,700  000    If  we  ap- 
propnate  the  same  amount  of  money  lor 
this  fiscal  year,  will  the  Seiuitor  s  amend- 
ment cut  down  the  number  of  pupils  who 
will  be  served"* 
Mr    CLARK    No 
Mr    P.ASTORE    It  will  iiof> 
Mr  CLARK  No 

Mr  P.ASTORE  From  where  will  the 
difference  in  cost  come'  Will  it  come 
from  the  States? 

Mr  CLARK  The  schoiil  board  will 
just  decide  it  want,s  to  lure  the  caterer, 
and  pri>bably  will  .;ct  one  to  do  the  job 
as  cheap  as  or  cheaiier  than  the  cost  of 
doing  It  Itself 

Mr  PASTORE  My  undci standing  is 
that  at  the  present  time  we  are  not  al- 
lowing children  under  that  program  to 
be  serviced  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Is  my  underst<inding  correct^ 

Mr  CLARK  What  we  are  doing  now 
IS  to  say  that  the  school  distiict  cannot 
get  the  Fedeial  subsidy  In  many  places 
in  my  Stat«  they  are  doing  it  already 

Mr  PASTORE  Therefore  we  are  not 
giving  the  subsidy  to  those  schools  that 
hire  a  private  caterer  Is  that  correct'.' 
Mr  CLARK  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr  PASTORE  If  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to  and  we  appropriate  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  was  appropriated 
last  year,  and  we  bring  more  children 
into  the  program,  will  that  result  in  other 
children  beini.-  cut  utT' 

Mr   CLARK   I  do  not  .see  how  it  could 
Mr    PASTORE    Will  somebody  please 
tell  me  where  is  the  additional  cost' 

Mr  CLARK  There  is  no  additional 
cost.  It  IS  just  a  different  procedure 

Mr  PASTORE  Who  hires  the  per- 
sonnel'' 

Mr  CLARK.  Thty  would  be  hired  by 
the  .school  district,  if  it  wants  to,  or  the 
.school  district  could  hire  the  caterer,  and 
the  caterer  would  hire  the  personnel. 

Mr  PASTORE  If  the  school  district 
does  It.  I  understand  thai  many  volun- 
teer workers  do  this  work  tor  nothing 
Under  the  program  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  everybody  who  works  for 
the  private  caterer  will  liave  to  be  paid 


Who  would  put  up  the  extia  money,  the 
Stale  or  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr  CLARK  I  still  do  not  see  any 
F"ederal  money 

Mr  AIKEN  They  are  after  Federal 
money 

Mr"  PASTORE  It  is  the  same  as  trying 
to  put  .5  quarts  into  a  4-quart  bottle 
Somewhere  there  will  be  a  dilemma  with 
the  extra  quart 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  cannot 
see  It 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  lime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  I.  iiiisiana  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr  ELLENDKFi  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  lime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
navs  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleik  called  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr  B^vn  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr  Bible',  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
1  Mr  Oruenint.  I,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii Mr.  iNouvEi.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  !  Mr  J.acksonI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan!,  tlie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr  McClei.- 
LAN'.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr 
MoNRONEY  1 .  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico Mr  .Anderson)  are  absent  on  official 
business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mar>iand  I  Mr  Brewster  I.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  i  Mr.  Burdick  I .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Church  1.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI. 
the  Senator  from  Mlssi.ssippi  I  Mr. 
Eastland  i,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina '  Mr  Ervin  I.  the  Senator  fix>m  Ar- 
kaiLba.s  'Mr  FfLBRicHT),  the  Seioator 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr  Harris  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (  Mr  Kennedy  i.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr  Llausche).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr  Long  I.  the 
Senator  from  Wfushington  i  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN  .  the  Senators  fiom  Minnesota  IMr 
McCarthy  and  Mr.  MondaleI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Mr  Randolph  I. 
the-  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
RipicoffI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Ml  Sparkman  I  are  neccssaiily 
ab.sem 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maiyland 
Mr  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  '  Mr  Burdick  I .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church  1.  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  IMr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Kennedy  i  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washuigton  (Mr.  Magnuson). 
the  Senator  from  Oklalioma  IMr.  Mon- 
roney  .  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  Randolph!  would  each  vote 
'nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut iMr  RibicoffI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
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Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Jackson  1  is  pwiired  with  the 
Sf^nator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grutning]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
\V;ushington  would  vote  "yea. "  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FongI,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Griffin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Al- 
lott  and  Mr.  DominickI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett (,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton],  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
1  Mr.  DiRKSEN  I .  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senators  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler ) ,  the  Senators  from  California  1  Mr. 
Kuchel  and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  IMr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond!  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DominickI.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[  Mr.  Dirksen  I ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Fannin  I.  tlie  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHKLl,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  12, 
nays  39,  as  follows; 


[No.  108  Leg.) 

YEAS— 12 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Percy 

Case 

Hatfleld 

Prouty 

Clark 

J.-xvlts 

Williams,  N,J. 

Qore 

Morse 

NAYS— 39 

Yarborough 

Aiken 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmire 

Bartlett 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

BogKB 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

McGee 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McGovern 

Spong 

Cannon 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cooper 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Tower 

Hart 

Muskle 

Ty  dings 

Havden 

Nelson 

Williams.  Del. 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Young.  N.  DaJt 

Hollir.gs 

PeU 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 49 

Allott 

Cotton 

Pulbrtght 

Ar.derson 

Curtis 

Orlffln 

Baker 

Dirksen 

Oruenlng 

Bayh 

Dodd 

Hansen 

Bennett 

Domlnlck 

Harris 

Bible 

Eastland 

Hlckenlooper 

Brewster 

Ervln 

Hill 

Burdick 

Fannin 

Hruska 

Church 

Fong 

Inouye 

Jackson 
Jordan.  N  C. 
Jordan. Idaho 
Kennedy,  NY. 
Kucbel 
Laueche 
Long.  La. 
Magnuson 


McCarthy 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy 


Pearson 

Randolph 

Riblcoa 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 


So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
for  a  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  iH.R.  153981  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  committee  ainL-ndmcnt  of  the  title 
of  the  bill  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidint.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
his  handling  of  this  bill,  the  distinRuished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
lender], the  highly  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
has  demonstrated  once  again  that  the 
many  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  fully  within 
his  grasp  and  understanding.  Tliis  meas- 
ure extends  the  school  food  .service  pro- 
grams that  are  administered  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  through  the  various 
State  departments  of  education.  Senator 
Ellender  urged  support  of  those  pro- 
grams with  the  skill  and  ability  that  has 
marked  his  many  contributions. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  is  similarly  to  be  commended 
for  his  participation  and  for  successfully 
advocating  a  new  program  contained  in 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill  and 
designed  to  serve  preschool  children  as 
well  as  those  who  have  reached  school 
age. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  also  joined  to  assure  a 
highly  thoughtful  debate.  The  .senior 
Senator  from  VermoiKt  (Mr.  Aiken]  is  to 
be  similarly  congratulated.  His  contri- 
butions as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  and  as  the  ranking 
Republican  in  this  body  have  always 
distinguished  his  outstanding  service. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  for  joining  to  assure  swift 
and  efficient  action  on  this  measure. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Presid«it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT,   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1070,  S.  3293. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  ( S.  3293  > . 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vcs.sels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat veliicles.  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  iiersonnel 
strenpth  of  the  selected  reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  <if  the  .Armed  florets, 
and  for  other  purix^ses 

The  PRE.'=;n)ING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  jiresent  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  bein.c  no  'ibjection  the  Senate 
l>rocec>ded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr,  .STENNIS  obUtined  the  lloor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me 
for  one  moment  witliout  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  a  request 
from  him,  our  leader,  without  losing  my 
right  io  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  liears  none,  and  it 
is  ,so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a,sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mas.sachu.setts 
IMr.  Brooke]  may  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  oiie-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hear.s  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  conclu.sion 
of  that  one-half  hour,  the  floor  will  re- 
vert to  the  di.stlnguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  StennisI.  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  pending 
bill. 


S.  3334  THROUGH  3337,  AND  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO 
DOMESTIC  CONFLICT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Conunis- 
sion  on  Civil  Disorders  has  now  been 
public  for  more  than  6  weeks.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  memt>er  of  this 
Commission.  The  11  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in  the  wake  of 
the  fearful  violence  which  struck  New- 
ark and  Detroit  last  July  represented  a 
broad  spectrum  of  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  regional  views  and  interests. 
Yet  there  was  unanimity  in  the  response 
of  the  members  toward  fundamental 
questions.  There  was  complete  agree- 
ment that  the  United  States  is  facing 
a  domestic  crisis.  There  was  unanimity 
an  the  conclusion  that  a  meaningful 
response  to  this  threat  will  require  the 
massive  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and 
money.  And  there  was  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance of  what  is  perhaps  the  basic 
conclusion  which  appears  In  the  re- 
port: that  signifteant  propre.s."?  will  be 
possible  only  if  there  is  an  alteration  in 
some  fundamental  and  longstanding 
American  attitudes  on  the  subject  of 
race. 
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The  Commission  has  :-ep<irted.  and  I 
fully  concur,  that  America  is  drifting  to- 
ward the  .shame  of  a  divided  .-oclety;  one 
part.  'Ahite.  mainly  affluent,  mainly  resid- 
uxii  in  the  .suburbs  the  other  part,  black, 
m.unly  tx)or.  mainly  dwelling  in  the  cen- 
',:al  cities.  The  events  of  the  pa.st  2 
weeks  tri(?gered  by  the  tratcic  and  sense- 
le.ss  killing  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Martin 
Luther  Kins,  Jr  .  threaten  to  drive  the 
nices  of  this  country  even  further  apart 
Too  many  arc  tje«inning  to  vionder 
whether  Americas  kjreat  social  cxiaerl- 
ment — its  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
a  multiracial  nation  can  survive  and 
prosper  In  harmony  — will  m  the  end  be 
counted  .1  success 

To  cite  a  ciuestion  posed  in  the  Execu- 
tive order  which  created  the  Commis- 
sion: What  can  be  done  to  keep  the  \io- 
lence  from  happenmt;  aitjain  and  ayain'' 
The  Commi.ssion's  program  recom- 
mendations represent  our  .\cknowledge- 
inent  that  throughout  Am*  iican  history 
the  Nei;ro  has  been  .systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  full  benefits  of  US 
citlzenahip  He  ha^  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  decent  income.  He  has 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  live  m 
houslnp  of  his  choice  which  he  could 
alford  He  has  been  compelled  to  attend 
schools  which  ofler  an  inferior  brand  of 
education  He  has  been  rejected  for  em- 
ployment for  which  he  is  ciualified  Some 
proeress  has  been  made,  of  course  But 
the  flush  of  recent  legislative  and  judi- 
cial victories  has  m\en  way  to  increas- 
ini,'  frustration  at  the  ekicial  pace  at 
which  these  laws  and  decisions  arc  be- 
in  ■  implemented 

It  was  not  the  Commissions  assign- 
ment to  identify  what  approach  to 
domestic  conilict  mi^ht  be  most  palatable 
to  the  people  and  to  their  t^ovemmental 
representatives  Rather,  it  was  our  task 
to  tell  the  Nation  what  we  believed  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  drift  '>Aaid 
black  and  white  societies — separate  and 
unequal  Implementation  will  lequire  the 
concerted  .ictivity  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  iiovemments  It  will  lequire  strong, 
energetic  and  imaiiinative  leadership  by 
the  President  It  will  require  the  full 
cooi)eratlon  of  the  private  sector.  It  will 
require  the  patience  and  nood  will  of 
every  American  citizen 

Conijre.ss  has  already  begun  to  act 
La.st  week  I  witne.ssed  the  Presidents 
siiinuiki  of  the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  which  includes  lonn -awaited  fair 
hou^sint:  provisions.  Recently,  I  was 
pleased  to  cijspon.sor  3.  3249.  the  Nation- 
al Manp<jwer  Act  of  1968,  which  was  in- 
trcxluced  by  Senatois  J.avits  and  Prouty 
m  this  Chamber,  and  by  Congressmen 
(iooDELL  and  QfiE  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
rest^-ntatlvfs  The  recommendations  con- 
tained therem  seek  to  Implement  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  of  the  Civil  Disorders 
Coimnission  in  the  field  of  employment. 
I  hope  that  these  important  provisions 
will  receive  speedy  consideration  by  both 
Houses  Other  measures  are  awaitinv'  ac- 
tion, including,  among  others,  the  pub- 
lic assistance  pix)posals  of  Senators  Har- 
ris and  Kennedy  of  New  York.  And.  I  ;im 
hopeful  for  a  favorable  response  to 
S.  2681,  a  bill  which  I  mtixxluced  to 
create  a  Moderate  Housing  Division  to 
facilitate    the    constructioti    and    other 


provision  of  housing  for  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  incomr 

At  this  time.  I  wLsh  to  intnxluce  five 
additional  mea-sures  designt^d  t^)  imple- 
ment recommendations  of  the  National 
Advl.sory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
These  proposals  relate  to  matters  to 
whicli  the  Commission  devoted  substan- 
tial attention  during  lU  deliberations; 
yet  the  record  shows  that  nothing  con- 
taining such  Items  is  presently  pt-nding 
before  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  describt>  briefly  the 
principal  provi.slons  of  these  live  meas- 
ures 

Mr  President,  I  introduce,  on  behalf  of 
mv-sflf  and  Senators  Case.  U\ht  Long  of 
Mi.ssouri  Morse.  .JAVirs,  Cooper.  Percy, 
and  IlATFitLD,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Ruhts  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for 
the  application  of  such  title  to  Stale  and 
Federal  employers. 

At  the  present  time,  title  VH  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  contains 
the  Federal  antidi-scriminatlon  provisions 
relating  to  employment,  applies  to  em- 
ployers of  50  or  more  employees — 25  or 
more  t  mployees  jvs  of  July  1968 — labor 
unions,  and  employment  agencies.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  t;overnmental  agen- 
cies are  specifically  exempted  from  the 
ifTect  of  the  title.  Yet.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  instrumentalities  of 
uovernment  not  be  used  as  vehicles  for 
the  denial  of  equality  of  employment  op- 
!>ortunity.  Governments  on  all  levels 
must  provide  an  example,  not  to  .seek  to 
evade  the  application  of  national  ix)licy 
by  means  of  statutory  exemptions.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  proposing  that  the  defi- 
nition of  "rmployer"  which  appears  in 
title  V'll  be  amended  so  that  the  title  will 
become  applicable  to  the  employment 
policies  of  all  Federal.  State,  and  local 
-overnmentul  at;t.-ncies 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  bill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

Tlie  bill  S  :i3'M>  to  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Righus  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
for  the  application  of  such  title  to  State 
and  Federal  employees.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke  for  himself  and  other  Senators  • . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Us  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clai-y 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
CvsE.  Hart.  L<_)Ni.  of  Missouri  Morse. 
Javits.  Cooper.  Percy,  and  Hatfield,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
apply  an  acceptable  credit  risk  standard 
for  loans  to  small  business  concerns  In 
certain  hl.;h-nsk  areas. 

Mr  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
U  S  Government  must  do  more  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  small  business  in 
the  ghetto  The  Small  Business  Act  pres- 
ently requires  that  loans  extended  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  be  of  such 
sound  value  or  so  secured  sus  reasonably 
to  assure  repayment  Under  ordinai-y  cir- 
cumstances, this  sundard  is  a  sensible 
one  and  should  be  retained  Unfortu- 
nately, In  low-income  neighborhoods,  ap- 
plication of  the  ordinary  risk  require- 
ments frequently  renders  the  operations 
of  the  Small  Busine.ss  Administration  Ir- 
relevant to  the  needs  of  individuals  who 
are  the  most  dependent  upon  government 
assistance. 


I  believe  that  the  Small  Busine.ss  .■\d- 
mmlstration  should  be  authorized  to  fi- 
nance higher  i  Isk  ventures  in  low-income 
areas  as  a  means  of  pre.sei  vim;  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  small 
business  enterpri.se  in  lix-ations  whore 
such  development  is  highlv  desirable 
The  bill.  I  propose,  would  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administrator  to  desig- 
nate as  high-ri.sk  areas  tho.se  sections 
in  which  there  is  a  lelatively  lart:e  num- 
ber of  families  having  Incomes  below  tue 
national  average,  and  where  there  is  a 
relatively  hiuh  mcidt  nee  of  busine.ss  fail- 
ures or  removals  from  the  area  by  small 
business  concerns  Tl,e  SB.^  would  then 
be  able  to  identify  acceptable  credit  ilsks 
in  t;hetto  areas,  but  without  reference  to 
the  more  rigid  standards  ordinarily  ap- 
plicable toSBA  loans 

This  is  not  an  invitation  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  begin  to  fi- 
nance bad  risks  It  is,  however,  a  recog- 
nition that  the  operations  of  the  SBA 
must  be  made  more  relevant  to  low- 
income  areas  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment can  for  the  first  time  make  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration con.sequenlial  in  those  areas 
where  development  of  small  business  can 
have  its  greatest  effect  upon  community 
progress  and  stability 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3335)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  apply  an  acceptable 
credit  risk  standard  for  loans  to  small 
busine.ss  concerns  in  certain  high-risk 
areas.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke  ■  for 
himself  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Case.  Hart,  and  Morse,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to 
more  effectively  protect  and  .^ecure  cer- 
tain constitutional  rights. 

Mr  President,  14  years  after  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  racially 
segreeated  educational  facilities  were  in- 
herently unequal,  many  of  the  .schools  m 
some  of  our  largest  urban  centers  are 
attended  o'.crwhelmingly  by  students  of 
one  race  Sixty-Hve  percent  of  first-yrade 
Necro  children  attend  schools  which  are 
at  least  90  percent  Negro:  80  iiercent  of 
firstj-grade  white  cliildren  attend  .schools 
which  are  at  least  90  ix?rcent  wliite  And 
these  figures  are  letlccted  throughout  the 
educational  spectrum  As  a  result,  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  tends  to  rein- 
force the  very  i;egative  social  factors 
which  education  is  supposed  to  eliminate 

The  US  Civil  Rigb.Us  Commi.ssion  has 
found  that  racial  imbalance  in  the  public 
.schools  is  increasing  In  it,s  report,  "Ra- 
cial Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools."  it 
notes  the  existence  of  marked  dispari- 
ties in  the  outcomes  of  education  for 
Negro  and  \vhu«  Americans  "  The  Com- 
mi.ssion further  obsenes  that  i)rograms 
of  compei^siiiory  education  liave  not  had 
lasting  effects  upon  the  achievement  of 
Negro  children,  and  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  do  so  as  long  as  such  children 
remain  segregated  by  race  and  social 
class 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3336)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  more  effec- 
tively iirotect  and  .secure  certain  con- 
stitutional rights.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke  '  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
toi  s  I ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Con.mittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
C.vsE.  H^RT.  Morse,  Cooper,  and  Hat- 
HELi),  a  bill  to  alter  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution of  funds  imder  title  I  of  the 
p:iemenUiry  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Racial  imbalance  in  education — or,  de 
facto  segregation,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — is  a  problem  which  deserves  at- 
tention. Yet,  at  the  present  time,  the  U,S. 
Office  of  Education  is  not  authorized  to 
act  decisively  upon  it.  In  fact,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  which  authorize  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  provide  "technical 
assistance — in  the  preparation,  adoption, 
and  implementation  of  plans  for  the  de- 
segregation of  public  schools,"  specifi- 
cally prohibit  the  rendering  of  such  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  programs  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  bill  I  propose,  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  set  forth  by  the  Civil 
Di.sorders  Commission,  directs  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  and  of  Federal  authority 
to  stimulate  progress  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  de  facto  segregation  in  public 
education.  The  Office  of  Education  would 
be  authorized  to  extend  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  education  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  or 
reducing  racial  Imbalance.  And,  in  an 
effort  to  foster  progress  where  hereto- 
fore there  has  been  none,  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  authorized,  subject  to 
appropriate  re\Tiew  procedures,  to  with- 
hold Federal  education  grants  in  the 
event  that  satisfactory  efforts  to  reduce 
racial  imbalance  were  not  being  made 
by  a  given  state  or  local  agency. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  develop  a  more 
effective  method  of  distributing  Federal 
education  funds.  The  report  of  the  Civil 
Disorders  Commission  calls  for  "greater 
concentration  of  aid  to  school  districts 
having  the  greatest  proportion  of  disad- 
vantaged students."  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  eliminating  grants  which  now 
inexplicably  go  to  wealthy  commimities 
and  placing  the  funds  which  become 
available  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary' Education  Act  of  1965  is  the  larg- 
est single  Federal  aid-to-education  pro- 
gram: yet  the  provisions  of  this  title  au- 
thorize a  highly  inequitable  system  of 
awarding  Federal  grants.  Standards  of 
eligibility  contained  in  the  title  are  based 
primarily  upon  the  existence  of  children 
of  low-income  families  without  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  district  in  which  they 
live  and  go  to  school.  Because  almost 
every  community  in  the  United  States, 
no  matter  how  affluent,  still  has  a  num- 
ber of  poor  families,  virtually  every  local 
school  district  has  become  eligible  for 
title  I  funds.  This  has  been  true  even  in 


the  case  of  communities  with  excellent 
school  systems  in  which  poor  children 
who  attend  public  schools  are  already  re- 
ceiving quality  education. 

I  am  aware  that  all  funds  received  pur- 
suant to  this  title  are  u.sed  specifically  to 
assist  disadvantaged  students,  rather 
than  a  given  school  system  as  a  whole. 
Nevertheless,  considering  that  even  F'ed- 
eral  funds  are  limited,  I  believe  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  affluent  communi- 
ties bear  the  financial  burden  of  provid- 
ing compensatory  education  for  the  few 
disadvantaged  students  who  remain 
within  their  boundaries.  Accordingly,  I 
recommend  that  the  distribution  formula 
be  altered  so  that  title  I  grants  will  begin 
to  go  exclusively  to  communities  in  which 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  .school-age 
children  qualify  as  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3337  >  to  alter  the  method 
of  distribution  of  funds  under  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke  >  for 
himself  and  other  Senators!,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Case,  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Morse, 
Javits,  Cooper,  and  Hatfield,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  establishing  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  during  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Ginsberg,  head  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment of  New  York  City,  testified  elo- 
quently upon  the  present  state  of  the 
coimtry's  welfare  system: 

The  welfare  system  is  designed  to  save 
money  Instead  of  people  and  traglcallv  ends 
up  doing  neither. 

Mr.  President,  we  have,  from  time  to 
time,  attempted  to  apply  patches  to  the 
system,  frequently  by  piecemeal  efforts 
in  connection  with  another  subject — such 
as  last  session's  social  security  benefit 
increases.  Now  I  believe  that  a  complete 
overhaul  is  necessary. 

To  pave  the  way  for  congressional  con- 
sideration of  major  changes  in  our  wel- 
fare system,  I  recommend  the  creation  of 
a  14-member  joint  committee  to  conduct 
an  extensive  examination  of  present  wel- 
fare efforts.  The  joint  committee  shall 
conduct  studies,  research,  and  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  determine  the  following: 

First,  the  extent  of  coverage  of,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of.  and  the  problems  arising 
in  connection  with  such  programs: 

Second,  the  recommended  level  of  as- 
sistance appropriate  for  each  class  of 
welfare  recipient; 

Third,  the  amount  of  Federal  i  artic- 
ipation  in  each  such  program; 

Fourth,  the  desirability  and  the  nature 
of  the  incorporation  of  work  incentives 
as  a  condition  of  assistance  under  such 
programs : 

Fifth,  the  need  for  and  the  nature  of 
earnings  limitations  as  a  condition  for 
the  termination  of  such  assistance; 


Si.vth,  the  degree  to  which  the  ino- 
gram  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  is  meeting  the  needs  for  which 
it  w  as  designed ; 

Seventh,  the  efficacy  of  residence  and 
other  requirements  for  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance under  any  ijublic  welfare  pro- 
gram: 

Eighth,  the  fairness  and  effectiveness 
of  the  methods  of  determining  eligibility 
for  .such  assistance; 

Ninth,  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  uniform  national  standards  for  I'Ublic 
assistance  jiiograms; 

Tenth,  the  feasibility  of  a  Federal  sys- 
tem of  income  supijlementation; 

Eleventh,  the  costs  of  and  the  adminis- 
trative i^roblems  related  to  any  recom- 
mendations concerning  such  programs. 
l)articularly  with  respect  to  any  pio- 
iJosed  income  supplementation  program; 
and 

Twelfth,  other  ways  in  which  such  pro- 
grams may  be  strengthened  and  im- 
jjroved. 

The  .loint  committee  would  be  author- 
ized to  employ  or  to  contract  with  such 
experts  and  consultants  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary and  advi-sable.  It  would  render  an 
interim  report  to  each  House  of  Congress 
as  soon  as  ijossible  after  its  establish- 
ment, and  a  final  report  not  later  than 
December  31,  1969.  Its  efforts  will  hope- 
fully prepare  the  Congress  for  a  thorough 
and  imaginative  recon.struction  of  our 
presently  inadequate  public  as,sistance 
jM-ograms. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  well  aware  that 
implementation  of  all  of  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Civil  Disorders  Commission  will  cost  vast 
sums  of  money.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
country  is  prepared  to  provide  the  fi- 
nancing which  is  so  vitally  necessary. 
However,  many  do  not  realize  that  some 
of  the  leading  proposals  of  the  Commis- 
sion can  be  adopted  with  little  or  no  ad- 
ditional expense.  Several  of  my  proposals 
fall  into  this  category.  Passage  of  them 
will  cost  little:  but  it  can  produce  a 
heartening  return  upon  the  investment. 

I  am  submitting  these  recommenda- 
tions not  as  a  "package."  but  as  separate 
proposals,  each  of  which  should  be  con- 
sidered individually  on  its  own  merits. 
Representative  Richard  L.  Ottinger.  of 
New  York,  agreed  to  introduce  the  meas- 
ures in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  that  body  returns  from  its  recess 
on  Monday.  I  hope  that  they  may  re- 
ceive speedy  and  favorable  consideration 
by  both  Houses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  under  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  70  1  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

.'--■I:..VATE    Co.NCVKRENr    RtSOLVTION     70 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rcp- 
resrntatires  concurring)  .  That,  there  is  here- 
by e.si.-iblhhed  a  joint  committee  whikh  thail 
be  knovvn  a.s  the  Joint  Committee  on  Social 
Welfare  The  joint  committee  fiiall  Ijp  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  three 
ot  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party  appointed  alter  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  seven  Members  of  the 
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Hdus*-  of  Represeniatlve-s  /»pp<)lnt.ei!  bv  the 
.Sp*>alier  of  the  House  of  RpprwBentatlves, 
three  of  whom  ahall  be  members  cif  the  ml- 
nnrlty  parry  uppnilnfed  after  cfmsiiltatlon 
with  the  minority  leader 

nTNcnoNS 

3ei  2  The  Joint  committee  shall  uncler- 
'ake  a  study  and  Investigation  of  ,iil  public 
Wflf.ire   projframs   in   order   tii  determine — 

'  I  I  the  extent  of  .ovenine  ><  the  etTeotlve- 
nesfl  of  and  the  problems  arising  In  connec- 
tion   with    aiich    priiersms: 

1 3 1  the  recommended  level  uf  aiwlstance 
appropriate  for  each  ■l-uia  of  welfire  re- 
cipient 

i.J)  the  amoiii\t  of  Perternl  participation  in 
each  such  pro(fr;im; 

i4i  the  deslrabllltv  and  the  nature  r.f  the 
incorporation  of  work  incentives  as  a  con- 
dition of  aaslstance  under  such  prf)Rrams: 

(5 1  the  need  for  and  the  nature  of  earn- 
ings llmitatluns  as  i  c^nduion  for  ti.e  ter- 
mination of  such   assistance. 

'fli  the  deCT*«  to  which  the  proRrnm  nf 
lid  to  famlllps  wl'h  leiJendent  children  Is 
meeting  the  needs  for  which  it  was  desl|?ned; 

i7i  the  etflc  icy  of  residence  and  other 
requirements  for  cU.f1bllUy  for  assistance 
under  any  public  welfare  projfram. 

ifli  the  fairness  and  etTecUvene«s  of  the 
methiKjs  of  determining  eligibility  for  such 
usststance: 

I  J I  the  feasibility  and  deslmblllty  of  uni- 
form national  standards  for  publl  assistance 
pronruTLs: 

I  10)  the  feasibility  of  a  Federal  system  of 
income  supplementation; 

illi  the  i->:«t3  of  and  the  <vdralnlstratlve 
problems  relattd  to  any  recommendations 
concerning  such  programs,  particularly  with 
resr>ect  to  anv  proprsed  income  supplementa- 
tion pro*fram    and 

il2i  other  ways  In  which  such  programs 
mav  be  strengthened  and  Improved. 

REPORT 

Sec  3.  I  a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  sub- 
mit an  Interim  report  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  results  of  its  study  and  in- 
vestigation IS  soor  as  pf»sible  alter  tiie  dat* 
jf  ipproval  >!  this  ciinciirrent  resuluuon,  and 
not  later  '-han  December  31.  1969.  shall  sub- 
mit \  anal  report  o  each  House  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  its  activities,  study,  and  In- 
vestigation under  this  concurrent  resolution, 
together  with  sucii  recommendations  (In- 
cluding specific  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion I  as  it  determiii«>  ipproprlate 

( b  I  The  Joint  committee  shall  cea&e  to  ex- 
ist thirty  days  ,if'.er  '.he  submission  of  its 
ilnal  report. 

v\c.\NHE3;    aeticnoN   of  chairman    \no  vice 

CHAIRMAN 

Sec  4  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
joint  commltt^ee  shall  not  affect  the  powers 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  jf  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
bo  ailed  in  the  ^ame  manner  .xa  the  original 
itppointment  was  made  The  joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  iiiU  a  vice  cUilrman 
from  among  its  members. 

MEABINI.S.     SUUPOe.N.X     POWER 

Sec  5  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  concurrent  resolution,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times, 
to  require  by  subpc-ena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  .ind  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents. 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  .md  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  .u  it  deems 
advisable  The  Joint  committee  may  make 
such  rules  resjiectlng  Its  organization  and 
procedures  as  it  deems  necessiu-y  Subpoenas 
m.\y  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the 
ch.iirman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  him  or  by  the  joint 
committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such  per- 
•  on  or  persona  as  may  be  designated  by  such 


chairman  or  member  Hie  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses 

STAFF    AND    ASSISTANCE 

Set  0  I  It  I  ITie  Joint  committee  Is  empow- 
ered to  appoint  and  (\x  the  compensation  of 
such  experts  consultnnts,  technicians,  and 
stuff  employees  as  It  deems  neces.sary  and 
iidvlaable  Upon  request  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Joint  committee  the 
jDliit  ciimmlttee  shall  make  reasonable  and 
ade(|Uate  provl&lon  for  '.lie  apjKiuitment  and 
as.tlgnment  of  staff  members  to  .laslst  the 
minority   members  of   the  committee 

ibi  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  •iiid 
Its  employees  and  consultHiiis.  while  travel- 
ing on  oRlclnl  business  for  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may  receive  either  the  per  diem  allow- 
.tiice  lUthofl/ed  to  be  paid  to  Members  of 
Coiigre.ss  ir  its  employees,  or  llielr  actual 
md  necessary  expenses,  ["'''Vlded  an  Item- 
ized -.'.itenieiu  uf  such  expenses  is  attached 
to  the  voucher 

cci  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  pers.jtinel  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  also  of  private  rcf.earch  agencies, 
and  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise the  services  of  such  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable With  the  consent  of  any  Jtanding 
select,  or  special  committee  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  Joint  committee  may  utilize  i  he  facili- 
ties and  the  services  of  the  staff  ijf  such 
''ommlttee  or  subcommittee  whenever  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  and  appro- 
priate 

EXPENSES 

•Sec  7  The  expenses  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  from  funds  -ipproprlated  for 
the  Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or 
by  my  members  of  'he  Joint  committee  duly 
lUthorlzed  by  the  chairman 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

M:-  BROOKE  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinauished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  first  I 
.should  like  to  expre.ss  my  appreciation 
and  what  I  feel  Is  the  countrv'.s  apprecia- 
tion for  the  ser^'ice  upon  this  Commis- 
-slon  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr  Brooke  1.  on  the  Republican  side, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr. 
H,\RRisl  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Second,  to  show  how  other  Senators 
and  I  have  reacted  to  the  report,  it  Is 
interesting  that  notwithstanding  our 
deej)  involvement  ir.  the  ven.-  subject  '.vith 
which  the  Commission  dealt,  we  have 
stood  aside  to  permit  Senator  Brooke  to 
develop  this  letjlslative  approach,  and  to 
fill  in  w  hat  he  considered  to  be  interstices 
left  by  the  Commissions  report,  in  the 
itroup  of  bills  which  needed  to  be  in- 
troduced to  implement  what  ought  to 
be  done,  according  to  the  Commission's 
recommendations. 

That  stage  is  now  completed.  I  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  many  Senators 
and  of  the  country  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ma.s.^achusetts  for  the  Lireat 
job  he  did,  capped  now  by  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  lei^islation  he  considers  nec- 
essaiv  to  imp'ement  thr  Commis'-ion's 
work 

I  do  think  it  needs  to  be  .said  now — and 
I  have  toined  w  ith  the  Senator  in  cospon- 
sonng  a  certain  numbei  of  these  meas- 


ures and  hope  that  we  can  whip  certain 
other  bills  into  .^hai>e  so  that  I  may  .stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Senator  on 
all  matters  incori)orated  in  his  leui.slative 
idea.s — and  it  needs  to  be  emphasi/cd. 
especially  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts speaks  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
ml.ssion  and  has  mtidduced  the  le.uisla- 
tion  based  upwn  that  experience,  that 
what  he  has  said  and  what  I  have  .said  is 
critKally  important  to  the  iinderstaiui- 
ini'  of  the  American  people 

If  we  pass  these  five  measures  tod.iv, 
we  would  not  Ije  implementinK  the  re- 
port of  the  Commi.siion  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. Massive  aiJiunval  is  required,  with 
res|>ect  to  the  problems  of  the  cities,  to 
CO  into  the  areas  ot  n!ani><j\ver  and  man- 
power iialnint;  .ind  perliaps  into  tli.^ 
areas  '>{  law  enforcement  and  corjjorate 
inve.-tment  m  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
in  the  way  of  .small  entrejireneurship. 
housing  construction.  i>ducation.  and  a 
good  many  other  fields  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  touched 
upon,  but  which  do  not  represent,  as  he 
has  said,  the  total  i>ackak;e. 

The  Senator  does  not  call  liis  legisla- 
tion a  package,  and  he  is  quite  riuht. 
However,  there  is  a  packatie  which  Con- 
gress and  the  country  must  realize  will 
cost  in  the  multimillion-dollar  area  that 
is  nece.ssary  to  materially  affect  this  con- 
sideration and  con.^ummate  the  work 
which  this  CommLs-slon.  in  my  judumont. 
has  .so  historically  inaugurated. 

I  deeply  apprt^iate  recognition  of  this 
fact  and  pledge  as  one  Senator  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  and  others  in  botli 
jiarties  to  trj-  to  lut  this  ieplslation  en- 
acted ;is  we  were  able  to  i^et  the  1968 
Civil  Rlthis  Act  enacted,  through  monu- 
mental labor  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  joined. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  situation 
in  the  coimtry  witii  res[>ect  to  [jublic 
order  can  ije  materially  atlecied  by  vshat 
we  do  between  now  and  June. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  all  realize 
that  this  situation  cannot  t^et  away  from 
us — lianuerous  .us  it  is  .And  it  is  by  no 
means  ovt-r.  However,  we  can  affect  the 
situation  materially  and  constioictlvely 
and  hojx'fully  by  puttiiw  the  s;reat  bulk 
of  iieople.  includint,'  Neproes.  on  the  side 
of  public  order  and  tranquillity  by  havin;; 
the  public,  joined  by  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  see  that  justice  is  done. 

I-hDpe  very  much  that  all  Senators, 
in  the  spirit  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusett-s  has  :.pokcn  so  i  loquenlly, 
will  have  that  very  clearly  m  mmd  as 
we  face  the  days  ahead  and  l■eali^c  what 
needs  to  be  done,  that  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence, that  we  can  affect  the  situation, 
and  that  we  do  not  have  to  face  the 
stern  decrees  of  crave  ieopaidv  to  public 
order  and  tranquillity  which  so  many 
millions  in  the  country  contemplate  with 
:"reat  concern,  and  f(U;te  iustifiably. 

Mv  BROOKE.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinyui.shed  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  very  kind  and  very  scnerous 
words 

I  congratulate  him  for  havins  au- 
thored and  introduced,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  i  Mr.  ProutvI, 
the  Manpower  Act  which  does  po  to  the 
heart  of  the  employment  problem  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
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on  Civil  Disorders.  This  proposal  would 
do  a  great  deal  in  this  important  area, 
and  we  are  very  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  pass  this  important  legislation. 

I  certainly  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  the  five  measures  I  have 
introduced  today  do  not  represent  a 
package.  They  were  tiled  as  separate  bills 
because  other  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Contircss  which,  if  enacted, 
would  po  far  toward  implementing  the 
report  of  the  Commission. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  also  quite  cor- 
rect that  what  we  really  need  in  the 
country  today  Is  an  awareness  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  ills  that  have  plagued 
our  Nation.  We  also  need  a  total 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  avoid  the  development  and 
continuance  of  the  two  societies,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Commission  in  its 
report. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
jAViTsl  has  certainly  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  legislation  in  this  field  for  many 
years.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  continue  what  it  started  to  do  this 
year  by  the  passage,  first  by  the  Senate 
and  then  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  the  important  civil  rights  law  of 
1968.  which  law  included  the  far-reach- 
ing open -housing  amendment.  That 
amendment  will  grant  to  people  in  the 
country  an  opportunity  to  live  in  homes 
of  their  choice  and  will  open  up  80  per- 
cent of  the  housing  in  the  Nation.  It 
was  a  milestone  in  the  struggle  for  equal 
opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

Again  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York,  for 
his  contributions  in  this  field,  and  for  his 
participation  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BROOKE  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts.  not  only  for  his  work  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  and 
the  i)reparation  of  the  report  and  his 
many  months  of  service,  but  also  for  his 
analysis  of  that  report  and  his  effort  to 
bring  out  here  some  of  the  concrete,  spe- 
cific steps  that  we  can  take  to  help  relieve 
the  situations  that  have  been  pointed  out 
by  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

So  frequently  reports  are  made  by 
committees  and  are  then  filed  away  and 
forgotten.  I.  for  one,  pledge  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  extracting  from  the  report 
every  bit  of  intelligence  and  information 
we  can  derive  from  it  so  that  we  may  have 
every  possible  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  great  problems  we  face  in  this 
country  and  may  take  advantage  of  the 
challenge  to  respond  now  to  a  situation 
which  causes  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  look 
uix)n  us. 

If  we  fail  to  respond  to  this  opportu- 
nity and  do  not  find  a  way  in  which  to 
make  the  Negro  community  of  our  coun- 
try i>art  of  the  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical fiber  of  our  Nation,  we  will  alienate 
ourselves  from  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — most  of  which  is  nonwhite. 

We  liave  in  our  22  million  American 
Negro  citizens  the  capability  of  provid- 
ing the  cement  with  which  to  bind  us  to- 
gether with  the  nonwhite  world  and 
ijrove  that  we  can,  not  only  by  word  but 


also  by  deed,  find  a  way  to  bring  the 
American  dream  to  more  of  our  own 
citizens. 

I  feel  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  taken  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  finding  a  way  to  provide 
true  equality  in  this  country.  And  I  for 
one  will  be  very  happy  to  cosjxinsor  three 
of  the  five  measures  he  has  introduced 
today.  I  am  studying  the  other  two  meas- 
ures very  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
Certainly  he  was  one  who  gave  yeoman 
service  to  the  joint  efforts  of  those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  were  successful  in  hav- 
ing Congress  i>ass  the  imjxirtant  1968 
Civil  Rights  Act. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   TO    11 
A.M.     TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow- 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  nor.e.  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

I  Subsequently  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  recess  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  meet  up 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3293)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr. 
Symington  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  i:<*ding 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  S.  3293. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  Calendar  No. 
1070,  the  authorization  bill  for  military 
procurement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  fairly  brief  statement  concerning 
the  contents  of  the  bill,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  will  cover  the  highlights  of  the 
major  programs  included.  It  deals  with 
what  we  call  the  hardware  of  the  mili- 
tary program  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This 


authorization  does  not  include  the  pay 
for  the  men  in  the  service,  the  food,  the 
transjxirtation.  and  items  of  that  type. 
It  deals  with  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  airplanes:  the  missiles;  the 
vessels  of  all  tyjies.  including  subma- 
rines: the  tracked-type  vehicles,  and  re- 
.search  and  develojiment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  authorize  slightly  more  than 
S22  billion  of  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  fiscal  year 
1969:  S14.1  billion  of  this  authorization 
i.s  for  the  i)rocurcment  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles. na\al  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  $7.9  billion  of  the  authori- 
zation is  lor  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation.  The  requirement  for  an 
authorization  of  the  type  contained  m 
this  bill  has  been  in  effect  since  1961. 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  know  that 
under  the  President's  January  budget, 
the  programs  of  the  Dej^artment  of  De- 
fense in  fi.scal  year  1969  would  require 
$79.8  billion  in  new  appropriations  to 
support  a  total  program  of  $82.4  billion. 

When  the  requirement  for  annual  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  major 
jjrocurement  and  for  research  and  dcvtl- 
opment  was  enacted,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  undertook  to  assure  that 
its  consideration  of  the  authorization 
bills  would  not  unreasonably  delay  action 
on  annual  appropriations  bills  I  believe 
this  commitment  has  been  fulfilled,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  this 
year.  The  later  one  waits,  the  more  re- 
finement he  can  make  and  the  better  in- 
formation he  has.  But  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  operations,  it  is  essential  for 
the  authorizations  to  move  to  avoid  un- 
reasonable delay  in  appropriations.  In 
acting  on  this  bill,  the  committee  knows 
that  some  changes  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram inevitably  will  cause  some  adjust- 
ment in  the  authorization  requirements. 
These  adjustments  may  be  made  later. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  .say  that  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  authorization 
request  by  more  than  S383  million.  Be- 
fore the  authorization  request  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  reduced  the  .separate  api)ro- 
jjriations  requests  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  dcfen.se  agencies  by 
$21.7  billion. 

The  committee  knows,  of  cour.se.  of 
the  desirability  in  all  years,  but  espe- 
cially now.  of  keeping  all  Government 
expenditures  as  low  as  can  .safely  be 
done.  We  are  mindful  of  the  action  by 
the  Senate  to  reduce  expenditures  m 
1969  by  at  lea.st  $6  billion  and  to  invite 
.suggestions  for  reducing  appropriations 
in  the  .same  year  by  SIO  billion.  The 
committee  enthusiastically  supixirts  a 
Government-wide  program  to  reduce  ex- 
I^enditures.  narrow  our  fiscal  deficit,  im- 
prove our  balance  of  jjayments.  and  re- 
store confidence  in  the  dollar.  We  al.so 
know  that  low  expenditures,  a  balanced 
budget,  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 
and  a  sound  dollar  mean  nothing  if  we 
are  so  militarily  weak  as  to  invite  mili- 
tary conquest  or  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
threat  of  mihtary  action. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  is  an  authori- 
zation bill,  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees are  not  obligated  to  appropriate 
the   full   amount  cf  the   authorization. 
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and  that  txjth  the  House  and  the  Senate 
will  :ully  rt'vlew  the  rt-oommendations  of 
tiie  commit  fee  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  that 
in  turn  are  based  on  this  authon/atlon 

As  to  th.ise  who  may  be  trnipt«-d  to 
urge  cuts  m  this  authorization  bill  to 
provide  iundln<  for  housing,  welfare,  ed- 
ucation, or  otlier  social  pniRnuns,  I 
would  invite  their  attention  to  the 
thouelil  that  tliere  is  no  hiKher  ^jovern- 
iiiental  pur[xise  than  to  keep  its  citizens 
alive  and  free  of  military  conquest  So- 
cial and  ix-onomlc  progress  are  impossi- 
ble If  we  are  .so  tooUsh  as  to  becfime  $o 
weak  that  we  c^innot  defend  our  system 
of  «o\ernment  and  our  vital  interests 

STRATrr.IC    FOR.FS 

The  most  importfint  immediate  objec- 
tlie  for  our  Anntd  Forces  is  to  cause  an 
lionorable  end  to  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam Most  of  the  forces  that  are  being 
Used  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  are  what 
are  descrltjed  as  general  purpose  forces, 
which  I  .^b»U  mention  next,  but  before 
reachlntf  the  general  purpose  forces,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  strategic 
force.s — the  missiles,  the  bc>mbers.  and 
the  missile  and  bomber  dcft-nse  systems 
that  we  have  and  are  procuring  to  deter 
a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States,  to 
limit  the  damage  if  .such  an  attack  oc- 
curs, and  to  retaliate  with  such  power 
that  the  attacker  would  surely  be  de- 
stroyed .ind  would  know  he  would  be 
destroyed. 

The  ballistic  missile  force  objective  Is 
still  1,000  Minutemen,  496  Poseidon,  and 
lti9  Polaris  missile.s.  plus  54  Titan  II' j. 
The  1,000  Mmuteman  force  has  been  at- 
tained. Currently,  Minuteman  I  missiles 
are  being  replaced  by  Minuteman  II's. 
Minuteman  HI  and  Po.seidon  will  be 
equipped  with  multiple  independent  re- 
entr>-  warheads  and  penetration  aids  to 
counter  ballisti:  mi.ssile  defense  systems. 
-^  Minuteman  III  becomes  available,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Minuteman  II 
missile  force  will  be  replaced  with  it. 

Of  the  41  Polaris  submarines.  31  will 
be  refitted  with  the  Poseidon  missile.  The 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  contams  sub- 
.^tantial  fundmg  for  Minuteman  III  and 
for  Poseidon  It  also  includes  funds  to 
convert  si.\  oi  the  Polaris  submarines  to 
carry  the  Poseidon  missUe  and  the  ad- 
vance procurement  for  nine  more  such 
conversions 

If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  en- 
large and  improve  its  strategic  forces, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  produce  and  de- 
ploy a  new  Intercontinental  ballistic 
mis^sile  system.  Mr  President,  this  is  im- 
portant. Development  funding  is  In- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  an  .idvanced  ICBM 
technology,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  beginning  development  uf  a  new 
silo  that  c'juld  be  used  for  either  the 
Minuteman  III  or  a  new  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  system.  As  I  have 
said.  Mr  President,  that  ;s  important  If 
we  go  into  a  new  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  system  extensively,  that  will 
involve  a  great  deal  more  expense 

Defense  against  ballistic  missiles  con- 
tinues to  be  of  paramount  importiuice. 
Within  the  last  year  the  Departjiient  of 
Defense  has  ar\nounced  a  plan  to  begin 
deploying  an  antlballlsilc-ml&sile  de- 
fense system  that  hdo  been  :ian;ed  Sen- 


tinel So  far.  the  Department  intends  to 
deploy  only  a  so-called  light  mi.ssile  de- 
ft ti-.e  .^vstem  that  would  be  tlTective 
a^auLst  the  Red  Chine.*^  nuclear  thnat 
Most  of  the  civilian  officials  of  the  De- 
partment contiiuic  to  believe  that  it  is 
impractical  to  defend  acaiivst  the  kind 
of  attack  Uie  Soviet  Union  could  launch. 
I'he  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  disagree,  but 
tJie  program  for  tl.scal  year  1969  would  be 
th'  same  even  if  there  were  plans  to  pro- 
duce and  deploy  a  system  to  defend 
•iKainst  the  Soviet  mi.ssile  threat  Tliat  is 
another  important  point  Mr  President. 
In  this  connection.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  1969  budget  of  tlie  Department 
of  Defense  includes  about  $1  2  billion  for 
defease  against  ballistic  mi.ssiles.  Not  all 
this  amount  is  Included  in  llie  pending 
bill- -.some  of  it  is  military  construction. 
The  amount  in  the  pending  bill  is  s343 
million  for  procurement  and  S313  million 
for  Sentinels  development;  $165  million 
for  advanced  develojiment  work  on  new 
tactical  approaches  to  ballistic  mussile 
defense,  and  $103  million  for  the  De- 
fender program  being  conducted  by  the 
Advance  Research  Project  Agency. 

One  new  proposal  in  the  strategic 
forces  area  that  the  committee  has  dis- 
approved, at  least  for  now.  involves  the 
modification  of  the  F-106  aircraft  for  use 
in  aji  improved  system  for  defending 
against  a  bomber  attack.  Tins  new  sys- 
tem, which  would  be  deployed  in  the 
mid  1970's.  iiivolves.  first,  an  aJrUjme 
warning  and  control  system  with  a  radar 
that  can  look  down  and  detect  .aircraft 
over  land;  second,  over-the-lnjrizon  ra- 
dar of  the  back-scatter  type  to  detect  the 
approach  of  bombers;  and  third,  an  in- 
terceptor force. 

The  committee  was  not  convinced  that 
circiunstances  justify  a  commitment  to 
deploy  a  nev^'  interceptor  force  at  this 
time.  Unless  we  develop  a  new  ballistic 
missile  system  or  decide  on  an  extensive 
deployment  against  the  Soviet  threat  our 
\  ulnerability  to  Soviet  nussilcs  makes 
plans  for  a  new  bomber  defense  seem  rel- 
atively unimportant.  Tlie  committee  in- 
tends to  devote  time  and  study  to  this 
subject  If  the  committee  is  convinced 
that  a  new  bomt)er  defense  system  Is 
jiLstified  we  may  wish  to  recommend  a 
diffc;  ent  kmd  of  interceptor,  since  by  the 
time  .t  was  modified  and  deployed  the 
F-106  would  be  nearly  -0  yeuis  old. 

I  do  not  thmk  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  -soundness  of  the  decision  by  the  com- 
mittee to  .strike  out  the  F  'lOOX.  We 
struck  out  that  money.  We  did  not  reach 
any  conclusion  agauist  another  type  of 
intercepter.  we  did  not  think  time  was  of 
the  essence  on  this  particular  develop- 
ment: other  thln^rs  were  relatively  more 
important. 

AR.VtT     GENERAL     PeRPiiSE     FORCES 

The  general  purpose  forces  are  those 
that  are  used  in  military  actions  other 
than  nuclear  war  They  are  the  kinds 
heavily  oomimtted  in  South  V'ietnam, 

M  the  end  of  fl.scal  year  1969  the  Army 
plans  to  have  19-':i  divisions  on  active 
duty  and  ei;4ht  Reserve  divisions  that  are 
e(iuipi>ed  and  trained  for  prompt  use  In 
an  emergency.  Of  tlie  19-,  divisions  in 
the  -Active  Army  five  would  be  m  the 
United  States  and  14 'j  overseas. 

To  equip  these  Anny  divisions  the 
pending   bill  contains  authorization  for 


the  continued  procurement  of  the  Chl- 
n<>)k.  InDquols.  Cayuse.  and  Plying  Ci-ane 
helicopters  Procurement  funds  are  also 
requested  for  the  Cheyenne,  a  new  com- 
ix^und  helicopter  that  will  be  u.sed  to 
escort  troop-carrying  liellcopters.  Small 
quantities  of  tlie  Mohawk  and  U--1 
flxed-wim;  aircnilt  will  be  i>rocured.  The 
Shillelagh  missile  w\',\  be  procured  for 
the  General  Sheridan  a.s.sault  vehicle  and 
the  MM-60  tank  The  low  antitank  mis- 
sile is  to  be  procured. 

NAVY 

Tlie  Navy  is  still  pro'^'raming  15  ,'^.t- 
tack  carriers  Of  the  15  carriers  the  plan 
13  for  four  to  be  nuclear-iwwercd.  This 
means  that  two  additional  nuclear-{K)u- 
ercd  carriers  remain  to  be  built  The  1969 
I»rogram  contains  .idditional  funding  on 
one  of  the  two;  S50  5  million  for  tills  pur- 
IK>se  was  contained  in  the  1968  program. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  contains  an- 
other .?82.4  million  for  nuclear-powered 
attack  carriers.  Most  of  the  funding  for 
thLs  will  be  soui-'ht  next  year.  Tlie  cur- 
rent estimated  cost  of  the  nuclear-ix)w- 
ered  carrier  now  under  cx)iistruction  Is 
about  S544  million. 

On  carrier  aircraft,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  deny  further 
auihoii/ation  for  the  F-lllB  wiiich  was 
I)lanned  for  u.se.  along  with  the  Phoenix 
ml-islle.  In  long-range  fleet  air  defen.se. 
Under  the  committee's  recommendation 
a  replacement  or  substitute  aircraft 
using  the  .same  mmnes  and  the  .same 
missile  syst<.>m.  but  having  a  smaller  and 
llszhter  airframe,  would  be  developed. 

Mr.  President,  this  discu.ssion  pertains 
to  the  old  TFX  proeram  out  of  which 
was  to  come  an  Air  Force  plane  and  a 
Navy  plane.  The  Air  Force  plane  is  al- 
ready de\ eloped  and  is  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam now. 

This  new  development,  which  the  Navy 
has  designated  as  VFX-1.  would  enter 
the  fleet  18  to  24  months  later  than  the 
F-lllB  is  planned  to  be  available.  Con- 
sequently, It  IS  necessary  to  procure  ,i 
small  number  of  F-4J  aircraft  as  interim 
replacements.  The  immediate  effect  it 
the  committees  recommendation  is  to 
reduce  the  authorization  for  1969  by 
about  S287  million.  The  ultimate  cost  of 
the  new  program  is  expected  to  be 
roughly  the  .same  as  the  cost  of  procur- 
ing the  F-lllB.  The  replacement  aircraft 
•v'  ill  be  de.slaned  to  function  in  other  roles 
that  the  F-lllB  would  not  have  been 
suitable  for.  such  as  the  escort  of  bomb- 
ers, close  support  of  ground  troops,  sup- 
prei-sion  of  antiaircraft  Are,  and  barrier 
combat  air  patrol.  The  bill  als;)  contains 
th.e  first  development  fund.,  tor  a  new 
ceneiation  of  lighter  aircraft  for  the 
Navy.  It  is  designated  as  VFAX.  It  is  ex- 
IJected  that  this  aircraft  may  use  a  simi- 
lar engine  and  similar  a\lonics  as  an  Air 
Force  project  for  nn  advanced  fighter 
that  is  now  designated  FX. 

The  Navy  will  procure  additional 
quantities  of  A-6  and  A-7  attack  aircraft, 
the  F-4J  flghter,  the  RF--tB  reconnais. 
sance  aircraft,  and  the  P-3C  Orion  for 
antisubmarine  warfare. 

Tramer  aircraft  and  helicopters  are 
also  In  the  Navy's  [irocurement  program. 
Tlie  committee  has  acted  to  expedite 
the  procurement  of  the  EA-6B,  an  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  aircraft  on  which 
procurement  has  been  Interrupted.  Tlie 
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Navy  l)elleves  that  the  developmental  dif- 
ficulties on  this  aircraft  can  be  overcome, 
and  because  of  the  important  protection 
the  EA-6B  provides  to  our  pilots  attack- 
ing targets  in  hostile  environments,  the 
committee  lielleves  it  should  be  procured 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  has  added  $139  million  to 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  EA-6B.  Another  reason  for 
recommending  early  procurement  of  this 
lyi>e  is  that  Increased  costs  of  10  to  15 
IH-rcent  would  result  If  the  procurement 
were  delayed  until  fiscal  year  1970. 

Tlie  committee  thinks  this  Is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  this  electronic  counter- 
measure  protection  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs — and,  in  fact,  demands — 
of  our  present  situation  in  the  warfare 
we  are  now  in.  It  becomes  Increasingly 
more  important  as  time  comes  and  goes. 

An  important  development  in  antisub- 
marine warfare  capability  Is  the  decision 
to  [proceed  with  a  new  ASW  aircraft 
designated  the  VSX.  The  VSX  would  be 
a  four-man.  fixed-wing  aircraft  powered 
by  two  turbojet  engines.  It  would  have 
greatly  improved  speed  and  range  over 
the  S-2  aircraft  now  used  for  this  pur- 
ix)se.  and  it  would  carry  more  torpedoes 
and  monitor  more  sonobuoys. 

Another  area  in  which  the  committee 
recommendations  differ  from  those  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  on  the  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarine  forces. 
The  program  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Involves  a  total  attack 
submarine  force  of  105,  of  which  only 
60  would  be  first-class,  nuclear-powered 
ones,  and  another  nine  would  be  nuclear 
powered  but  with  a  limited  capability. 
The  rest  would  be  conventional  subma- 
rines. Because  of  the  progress  the  So- 
viet Union  is  making  in  the  improvement 
of  its  submarines  and  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  nuclear- 
pov^ered  submarines,  the  committee  be- 
lieves it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
discontinue  procurement  of  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines  after  fiscal 
year  1970,  as  the  present  plans  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  contemplate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  just  an  idle 
remark  in  the  presentation;  that  is  a 
matter  the  full  committee  seriously  con- 
sidered, discussed,  analyzed,  and  debated. 
The  committee  reached  the  unanimous 
decision  that  the  proposal  of  cutting  the 
program  altogether  after  fiscal  year  1970 
was  an  error  and  should  be  reversed. 

In  order  that  one  of  the  two  attack 
submarines  planned  for  construction 
next  year  may  be  of  an  improved  type, 
the  committee  has  added  $4  million  in 
development  funding  and  $13.5  million  in 
the  procurement  funding  to  the  authori- 
zation bill.  In  addition,  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  a  new  generation  of  sub- 
marines for  procurement  in  the  1970's, 
the  committee  added  $16.4  million  to  the 
Navy's  research  and  development  au- 
thorization. 

That  is  a  new  generation  of  subma- 
rines to  which  I  refer,  and  is  something 
now  in  the  thinking  stage,  more  or  less. 
However,  the  need  for  them  is  clearly 
demonstrated. 

As  a  result  of  an  intensive  study  of  the 
subject  of  fleet  escort  requirements,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  recommended 


a  new  escort  ship  program.  Over  a  period 
of  years  this  new  ship  construction  pro- 
gram will  entail  an  investment  of  about 
$3  billion  in  three  different  types — the 
DX,  a  destroyer:  the  DXG,  a  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer:  and  the  DGXN  or  the 
DLGN  nuclear-powered  guided  missile 
frigates.  On  tlie  DX,  contract  definition 
is  being  accomiillshed  in  fi.scal  year  1968 
and  the  pending  bill  includes  funding  for 
the  construction  of  five  of  these  ships  at 
a  cost  of  $246  million.  The  bill  contains 
funds  for  the  contract  definition  on  the 
DXG  and  the  DXGN  and  it  also  contains 
$52  million  for  long  ieadtime  procure- 
ment items  on  the  DXGN.  Since  this  pro- 
gram was  transmitted  to  tlie  Congress, 
the  President  and  the  Secretaiy  of  De- 
fense have  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
constioiction  of  one  of  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered guided  missile  frigates  Included  In 
last  year's  authorization  bill.  This  ship, 
the  DLGN,  would  have  two  surface-to-air 
missile  systems  Instead  of  the  one  that 
the  DXGN  would  have.  Tlie  DLGN  is  ex- 
pected to  be  more  expensive  than  the 
DXGN,  but  because  oi  ius  additional  anti- 
air  capability  the  committee  believes  the 
difference  in  cost  may  be  justified.  Con- 
sequently, under  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations the  components  that  would 
be  procured  with  the  S52  million  ear- 
marked for  the  DXGN's  In  next  year's 
program  should  be  only  those  that  could 
also  be  used  in  a  DLGN  if  a  reconsidera- 
tion should  result  in  a  decision  to  con- 
struct more  DLGN's. 

Here,  for  emphasis.  I  refer  again  to  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  requirement 
caused  this  bill  to  be  brought  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  early  in  the 
year.  These  matters  have  been  gone  over. 
weighed,  considered,  and  presented  here 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  with  a  report  there- 
on, to  let  Congress  pass  on  it  early  rather 
than  wait  until  near  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, which  sometimes  comes  in  Novem- 
ber, and  even  in  December — as  in  some 
years — before  final  decisions  are  made. 

AIR    FORCE 

The  Air  Force  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft that  would  be  procured  with  appro- 
priations authorized  by  this  bill  Include 
the  A-7D,  the  F-4E,  and  the  F-lllD. 
Fimds  to  begin  development  of  a  new 
Air  Force  fighter — the  FX — to  replace  the 
F-4,  are  included,  along  with  long  lead- 
time  procurement  for  a  close  support  air- 
craft to  replace  the  A-7. 

In  the  tactical  reconnaissance  field  the 
1969  authorization  would  be  used  to  pro- 
cure the  RF-4C. 

Air  Force  missiles  to  be  procured  for 
the  general  purpose  forces  are  Shrike, 
Standard  Arm,  and  Sparrow. 

AIRLIFT    AND    SEALJFT    FORCES 

To  reduce  the  desirability  or  necessity 
of  stationing  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  near  all  areas  of  potential  con- 
flict where  the  United  States  Is  obligated 
to  respond,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  small  central  reserve  of  Ready 
Forces  with  the  transportation  needed  to 
deploy  them  rapidly. 

The  C-5A,  a  large  jet  transport,  is  be- 
ing procured  as  a  follow-on  to  the  C-141 
jet  transport.  The  pending  bill  contains 
about  $500  million  for  the  procurement 
of  C-5A's  and  $128  million  for  the  con- 


tinued development  work  on  this  trans- 
port. 

All  the  principal  civilian  and  military 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
support  the  construction  of  a  new  class 
of  ships,  fast  deployment  logistic  ships, 
or  FDL's,  that  could  be  used  either  as 
forward  floating  depots  or  held  in  a 
loaded  condition  in  U.S.  port.s  with  heavy 
equipment  such  as  tanks  and  combat  ve- 
hicles and  helicopters.  These  ships  would 
be  designed  to  discharge  caruo  at  primi- 
tive ports  or  over  the  Leach,  usum  heli- 
copters and  equipment  carried  by  the 
ships  thcm.sclves,  Mr,  President,  that  is 
one  of  the  major  points  about  this  addi- 
ti.mal  scalift  concept. 

A  combination  of  C-5A  .'^quadron.'^. 
C-141  squadrons,  and  fast  deployment 
Ij.i'istic  ships  gives  the  lequiied  tran.^- 
l)ort  capability  at  the  least  cost.  One  FDL 
would  liavf  louLihly  DO  times  the  jiayloari 
of  one  C-5A.  Tl.is  bill  contain.s  authoriza- 
tion for  the  procurement  of  the  first  four 
of  a  30-.ship  FDL  force  that  would  be 
procured  over  a  4-year  procram. 

In  the  field  of  tactical  airlift,  this  au- 
thorization includes  funds  to  accomplish 
contract  definition  on  a  light  intra- 
theater  transport  to  replace  the  C-123 
and  the  C-7  aircraft  in  the  1970's. 

UESEARCII     A.ND    IlEVELOrMENT 

Beginning  on  page  18  the  committee 
report  shows  how  the  S7.9  billion  in  le- 
.search  and  development  authorization  Is 
distributed  among  eight  different  budget 
activities. 

Within  each  of  these  eight  budget  ac- 
tivities the  research  and  development  el- 
fort  is  grouped  for  management  purposes 
into  six  categories.  These  categories, 
which  are  more  or  less  evolutionary,  are: 
research,  exploratory  development,  ad- 
vanced development,  tnmncerint:  devel- 
opment, operational  systems  develop- 
ment, and  management  and  support. 

Of  the  new  authorization  more  than 
$3  billion  is  for  operational  system.s — 
that  is.  the  continued  development  of 
weapons  and  systems  already  approved 
for  deployment.  Consequently,  less  than 
S5  billion  is  a  better  indication  of  the 
amount  that  would  be  devoted  to  re- 
search and  development  of  weapons  for 
the  future.  About  $1.7  billion  of  this 
nearly  S5  billion  is  for  management  and 
support — essentially  overhead  costs  of 
operating  research  and  development 
bases  and  installations. 

Returning  to  the  six  categories  into 
which  the  Department  of  Defen.se  ar- 
ranges the  research  and  development  ef- 
fort for  management  purposes,  approxi- 
mately S450  million  is  budgeted  for  the 
research  category.  The  orientation  here 
Is  basically  to  scientific  discipline.  The 
work  Is  conducted  largely  by  imlverslties 
and  laboratories.  Involves  effort  in  such 
fields  as  chemistry,  biology,  medicine, 
physics,  and  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences.  Because  the  work  Is  relatively 
basic,  defense  officials  have  emphasized 
that  it  is  important  to  have  a  fairly 
stable  level  of  support  here  and  to  avoid 
sharp   year-to-year   fluctuations. 

The  exploratory  development  category 
is  the  next  most  elementary  one.  This  in- 
volves the  application  of  research  efforts 
that  are  oriented  toward  technology, 
such  as  electronics,  explosives,  comniuni- 
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cations,  and  propulsion  About  $980  mil- 
lion is  progiamed  for  exploratory  devel- 
opment m  1969 

Advanced  development  involves  work 
Ui  produce  experimental  hardware  for 
tfsting  to  determine  whether  it  is  suit- 
able for  military  use  At  this  stage  the 
cost  Is  explored  for  the  purpf)se  of  judst- 
inK  whether  the  operational  benef1t$ 
would  justify  the  expense  of  further  de- 
velopment and  production  SliK^itly  more 
than  St  billion  of  thp  1969  R  i  D  bud^^et 
falls  into  the  advanr-fd  dfVPlopmP!i{ 
catet;ory 

Engineerinf!  development,  which  ac- 
counts for  $856  million  of  the  1969  pro- 
Kiam.  Involves  designing  weapons  or 
equipment  .specifically  for  military  use 
and  deployment,  but  the  decision  for  full 
production  and  deployment  Is  still  re- 
served In  this  stage  firm  goals,  mile- 
stones and  time  .schedules  are  estab- 
lished 

Tiie  committee  was  especially  mindful 
this  year  of  the  desirability  of  makirii; 
some  reducrlflns  in  the  authoru'.ation  re- 
quest This  desirability  results  not  from 
any  downt;i  adinn  of  the  imporl.ince  of 
continuiiu'  militarily  strong  or  constant 
viuorous  etTorts  to  attain  scientific  and 
technoloKical  prot;ress  This  year  our 
fiscal  problem.s  that  are  a^ii-ravated  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  contribute 
largely  to  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit and  the  threat  to  the  world  s  mone- 
tary system  dictate  that  all  departments 
of  Govfrnrnt-nt  f'>rgo  even  some  desir- 
able activities  if  they  are  not  absolutely 
eso-ential 

In  keepiii*;  with  this  point  of  view  tlie 
committee  recommends  that  the  Senate 
reduce  the  research  and  development  au- 
thun/atlon  by  3  percent  Such  a  3-per- 
cent reduction  amounts  to  sluhtly  more 
than  $240  millio:^  of  the  more  than  S383 
million  by  which  the  authorization  bill 
has  been  cut  m  "lie  committee 

I  an^  convinced  that  the  3-peicent  re- 
duction the  committee  has  recommended 
in  the  RDT  &:  E  authonzation  can  be 
absorbed  without  drastic  consequences. 
With  the  exception  of  one  $25  million 
proijram — the  advanced  manned  stra- 
teL;ic  aircraft — the  1969  proiiram  will  be 
funded  whol)/  from  new  appropriations 
instead  of  ptiitial  fundins;  from  expected 
savm-s  from  programs  of  earlier  years. 
In  a  pro-iiam  of  nearly  $8  billion,  it  13 
inevitable  that  there  will  be  changes,  ad- 
justments and  cancellations  that  are 
now  impossible  to  foresee  The  adjust- 
ments and  cancellations  should  result 
In  savings  of  at  least  3  percent  oi  the 
total  program  The  committee  expect^ 
the  recommended  reductions  to  be  al- 
located equitably  among  the  several 
budL;et  actiuties  and  program  elements. 

Mr  President  S8  billion  Is  still  a  i;reat, 
deal  of  money  Ol  the  innumerable  items 
that  are  included  in  that  amount,  some 
are  sure  to  fall  through  the  grate  or  be 
discontinued  or  postponed  for  one  reason 
or  another  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  tak- 
ing any  chance  m  niaking  this  modest 
reduction  It  u  certainly  not  expected 
that  It  would  cause  any  slowdown  itv 
any  real  hardware  part  of  a  weaixms 
program  that  iias  already  been  approved 
for  production  and  deployment 


AUTHORIZED     STRENCTH     FOB     TUf     SEl.E(    rttl     St- 
SERVrS    FOR    ns^.*L    YEAR     19«» 

Mr  President,  as  a  part  of  the  bill. 
we  have  a  section  with  reference  to  the 
authorized  strength  for  the  .selected  re- 
serves for  fi.sca!  year  1969  Always  heve- 
tofoie.  some  time  along  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Hou-ses  wonld  establish 
the  authorized  strength  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  Durint; 
a  period  of  several  years  the  Department 
of  Defense  tried  to  abolish  that  part  of 
the  Army  Reserve  with  iinit.s  A  portion 
of  the  i/ionp  sought  to  be  abolished  is 
being  called  to  active  duty  now  This 
state  of  aflairs  caused  much  uncei  tamty 
for  the  entiie  Army  Reserve  prouram 
Theie  could  be  no  leal  planning  We  de- 
cided tluit  the  authorizing  committees, 
the  Anned  Services  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses,  should  act  on  the  matter  on 
a  systematic  ba^ls  for  each  fiscal  year  So 
last  year  Congress  passed  H  R  2  which 
provided  that  the  personnel  strength  ol 
the  selected  reserves  would  be  author- 
ized each  fiscal  year  as  a  prior  condi- 
tion for  Reserve  pay  and  allowance  ap- 
propriations 

We  have  followed  substantially  the 
same  statutory  pattern  that  has  been 
adopted  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  Aniiy 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
Thi.-,  bill,  h.owever  applies  to  all  of  the 
selected  reserves,  and  provides,  in  sub- 
stance, that  each  of  the  selected  re- 
serves will  be  programed  to  attain  an 
average  strength  of  not  less  than  a  speci- 
fied numkjer  The  committee  did  not 
adopt  the  end  strength  approach  rec- 
ommer.ded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense I  shall  not  give  a  long  explanation 
of  the  difference  between  those  two.  but 
the  average  strength  requires  that  the 
program  be  at  an  average  strength  each 
month  over  the  year,  rather  than  meet- 
ing only  a  yearly  end  stiength.  which 
makes  it  possible  to  run  in  a  lame  num- 
ber at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  thus 
meet  the  technical  rcquiremenus  of  the 
law  rather  than  the  intent  This  com- 
mittee provision  nails  it  down 

Mr  President,  so  I  refer  now  to  title 
IV  of  this  bill,  which  authorizes  the 
personnel  strengths  for  each  of  the  se- 
lected reserves  for  fiscal  year  1969.  as 
now  required  by  law  Although  this  item 
was  submitted  separately  the  committee 
made  it  part  of  this  bill,  since  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
pixnide  the  necessaiT  authorizations  for 
the  appropriations  for  certain  Depart- 
ment of  IJefense  activities 

BACKGROt'ND 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  title 
IV.  I  should  like  to  first  refer  bnefly 
to  it,s  legislative  background 

This  title  now  required  by  law  rep- 
resents the  first  legislative  authorization 
providing  personnel  strengths  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserves  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  As 
a  pa:  t  of  H  R  2  of  the  last  Congress— 
now  Public  Law  90-168 — there  is  the 
statutory  requirement  that  Congress 
shall  authorize  the  personnel  strengths 
of  the  Selected  Reserves  of  each  Reserve 
component  for  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1968    The  act  further  pro- 


vides that,  until  these  strengths  have 
been  authorized  by  law.  no  funds  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  pay  and  allowances 
for  members  of  Resei-ve  components 
Prior  to  this  Public  Law  there  was  no 
such  annual  authorizing  legislation  and 
the  matter  of  Reserve  strengths  was 
dealt  with  exclusively  m  the  annual 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  Title  rv.  therefore,  marks  the  first 
annual  legislative  act  in  compliance  with 
the  statutory  mandate  set  forth  in  Public 
Law  90-168  of  the  last  Congre.ss 

Pf  (l.soN.Ntt     STHKNCTHS    FOR     HSCAI      YFAR 
1  i*f)9 

The  bill  in  section  401  iirovides  that 
for  fi.scal  year  1969  the  Selected  Reserves 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to  at- 
tain an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
the  following : 

First    Ai-my  National  Guard.  400.000 
Second    Ariny  Re.serve    260.000. 
Third   Naval  Re.serve.  125  407 
Fourth    -Marine  Corps  Re.serve,  47  204 
Fifth    .Mr  National  Guard.  77,371 
Sixth    Air   Force   R<vservc    45,526 
Seventh    Coast  Guard  Re.serve.  17,799 
Mr   President,  the  .itrenuths  contained 
in  title  IV  are  tho.se  recommended  by  tlie 
Department  of  Defense  with  the  excej)- 
tion  that  the  committee  added  sufficient 
numbers  to  the  .Air  National  Guard  and 
the  .■Xir  Force  Reserve  to  enable  them  to 
utilize  the  iiensonnel  of  four  Guard  and 
four  Reserve  groups,  all  of  which  were 
formerly  scheduled  for  deactivation  dur- 
ing fi.scal  year  1969 

These  additions  total  4.815  and  are  set 
forth  in  the  table  on  page  27  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr  President.  I  would  emphasize  at 
this  point  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  already  indicated  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  these  eight  units  will  be  utilized 
either  in  their  pre.sent  mission  or  some 
other  reserve  activity  to  which  the  units 
will  be  converted 

iifHER    I  OMMITTEE    1   HANGES 

Mr  President,  the  committee  also 
made  two  other  modifications  not  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  Defense 
proposal. 

First,  the  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ommendation would  have  provided  for 
certain  strengths  m  the  form  of  an  au- 
thorized per,sonnel  end  strength.  '  The 
bill  as  rei)orted  by  the  committee  re- 
quires that  the  .selected  reserve  of  each 
rescive  component  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  le.ss 
than  '  a  certain  specified  strength  The 
revised  language  continues  the  formula 
which  has  been  enacted  in  the  annual 
appr(5pnation  act.s  for  the  last  few  years 
with  respect  to  the  strengths  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  .Army  Re.serve. 

Second,  the  committee  added  language 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  personnel 
accounting  for  Selecte<i  Reserve  mem- 
bers who  may  be  on  active  duty  during 
fiscal  year  1969.  This  langua+ie  in  sub- 
stance provides  that  the  average 
strengths  pie.scribed  in  the  bill  will  auto- 
matically be  adjusted  upward  or  down- 
ward to  rellect  those  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  w  ho  are  either  on  active 
duty  or  released  from  active  duty  during 
the  next  fiscal  year 
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Mr  President,  this  latter  change  might 
be  described  as  a  technical  amendment 
aimed  at  preventing  the  prescribed 
strength  of  the  selected  reserves  from  be- 
ing affected  by  the  number  being  called 
to.  or  rclea.sed  from,  active  duty  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr  President.  I  have  reviewed  briefly 
the  provisions  of  title  IV.  The  committee 
report  beginning  on  page  24  discusses  the 
Selected  Reserve  personnel  authorization 
in  greater  detail. 

Some  of  the  weapons  procured  with 
appropriations  based  on  this  authoriza- 
tion would  be  used  in  Vietnam  if.  unhap- 
pily, the  conflict  there  still  exists  when 
deliveries  occur.  But  much  of  this  au- 
thorization is  intended  to  provide  weap- 
ons for  the  force  levels  the  Defense  De- 
IJartment  proposes  to  maintain  after  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  over. 

Every  member  of  the  Senate  and  most 
U.S.  citizens  must  devoutly  long  for  an 
end  to  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  under  cir- 
cumstances that  will  not  besmirch  our 
national  honor  or  cause  personal  and  na- 
tional sacrifices  in  the  objective  there  to 
have  been  altogether  futile.  While  there 
may  be  differences  over  the  terms  of  end- 
ing the  fighting,  I  think  there  is  nearly 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  have  fought  val- 
iantly. Our  men  in  uniform  shoiild  know 
that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  grateful  to 
them  for  their  courage  and  their  skills, 
and  for  the  hardships  they  have  endured 
in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  add  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  never,  never  been  repre- 
sented, on  any  battlefield,  at  any  time, 
by  finer  fighting  men,  nor  with  more 
skilled  or  more  heroic  soldiers.  It  is  to 
their  everlasting  credit  that  they  have 
responded  in  the  very  finest  way  and 
earned  on  among  some  uncertainty  back 
here,  even.  They  have  carried  on  in  the 
very  finest  traditions  and  in  the  most 
skillful  military  way.  for  which,  as  I  say, 
they  deserve  the  everlasting  credit  of  all 
the  free  world  and  especially  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  us 
here. 

I  feel  that  they  do  have  all  the  grati- 
tude to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  want  to 
add  that  I  am  as  hopeful,  perhaps,  as  is 
anyone  about  the  peace  talks  and  hope- 
ful for  prospects  of  real  results  there; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  time  for  jubila- 
tion at  the  expense  of  not  continuing  to 
provide  a  very  effective,  strong,  ready, 
fighting  force,  at  every  level,  at  all  levels, 
at  which  our  men  may  be  called  on  to 
fight.  I  know  they  must  have  the  very 
best  weap)ons  and  supplies.  I  am  not  one 
to  skimp  on  supplies.  I  believe  that  in 
war.  to  have  enough,  we  may  need  to 
have  tcx)  much.  In  other  words,  we  have 
to  have  a  margin.  The  idea  of  trying  to 
fight  any  war  and  conclude  it  without 
anything  left  is  foreign  to  my  thinking, 
and  I  believe  that  of  the  Congress.  Who 
can  tell  what  will  happen?  One  must  at 
times  assume  the  worst  in  order  to  have 
enough.  That  is  exactly  what  my  posi- 
tion would  be. 

I  warn  now — even  though  hoping  to 
the  contrary — that  we  are  liable  to  have 
considerably  more  fighting  there,  and  it 
will   take  generous  support  and  it  will 


cost  a  great  deal  more  money  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  respectable  conclusion. 

Now  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  a 
matter  that  is  a;ermane  to  the  .sub.lect. 

As  we  consider  this  bill,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  readiness  of  the  Active 
and  Reserve  Forces  not  committed  to  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  al.so  of  vital 
importance.  This  is  a  matter  to  which 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee has  devoted  an  increasing  amount 
of  its  attention  since  early  in  1964. 

I  have  slated  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions that  the  Strategic  Reserve,  which 
is  that  portion  of  the  Active  Army  which 
is  held  in  the  United  States  to  be  avail- 
able to  meet  commitments  and  respond 
to  contingencies  around  the  world,  has 
been  depleted  over  the  past  .several  years 
by  the  requirements  of  Southeast  Asia, 
I  have  given  many  warnings  about  this 
situation  and  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  rccon- 
.stitute  it. 

No  one  knows  any  better  than  those  of 
us  who  serve  on  this  subcommittee  what 
thin  ice  we  have  skated  upon  for  a  long 
time,  since  this  war  assumed  its  present 
enlarged  proportions,  Tiie  recent  call  of 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
units  to  active  duty  does  this  in  part,  but 
only  in  jjart.  In  addition,  it  focuses  ad- 
ditional attention  on  the  readiness  of  the 
Reserve  components. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  staff  made  personal  and 
on-the-spot  inspections  of  the  readiness 
of  three  high  priority  National  Guard 
brigades,  these  being  the  69th  Infantry 
Brigade,  headquaitercd  in  Topeka, 
Kans,:  the  67th  Infantry  Brigade, 
Mechanized,  headquartered  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr.;  and  the  49th  Infantry  Brigade, 
headquartered  at  Alameda.  Calif.  Por- 
tions of  the  67th  and  69th  Brigades  were 
involved  in  the  recent  call  to  active 
duty — I  mean  the  call  which  occurred  a 
few  days  ago. 

Since  these  brigades  are  a  part  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  Force — I  am  talking 
about  not  regular  forces,  but  those 
selected  as  the  hard  core  iDait  of  the 
Reserve — which  is  a  selected  force  of 
about  150,000  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  forces  which  have  the 
highest  priority  and  were  authorized  100 
percent  personnel  strength,  a  high  per- 
centage of  its  authorized  equipment  and 
increased  training  at  home  stations  and 
summer  camps,  they  should  be  among 
the  reserve  units  having  the  highest 
degree  of  readiness  and  preparedness  for 
deployment.  The  readiness  goal  for  the 
brigades  is  6  weeks  from  alert  for  mobi- 
lization to  actual  readiness  for  deploy- 
ment. 

The  staff  found  that  these  brigades, 
although  generally  in  a  satisfactory  situ- 
ation as  far  as  personnel  and  training  is 
concerned,  have  significant  equipment 
shortages  and,  in  addition,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  equipment  on  hand  is 
overage.  A  similar  inspection  by  the  sub- 
committee staff  in  June  of  1967  of  three 
National  Guard  divisions,  which  were 
then  a  part  of  the  high  priority  Selected 
Reserve  Force,  revealed  a  substantially 
similar  situation.  These  divisions  also 
had  shortages  of  equipment  in  the  mis- 
sion essential  areas  of  firepower,  mobil- 
ity, and  communications. 


Tliose  are  not  idle  words.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  talking  about  military  strength. 
Firepower,  mobility,  and  communica- 
tions are  indeed  essential  areas. 

The  .same  conditions  jirevail  through- 
out the  Army  Resci-ve  components. 

While  the  ircnerally  minor  iier.sonnel 
deficiencies  of  these  units  can  i^robably 
be  suiiplied  quickly  after  mobilization  by 
the  a.ssignmcnt  of  fillers  out  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  mobilization  ijool.  there  is  real 
uncertainty  as  to  when  the  equipment 
nece.s.sary  can  and  will  be  made  available. 
I^articularly  since,  in  general,  the  equip- 
ment which  is  in  .short  supply  in  the 
Reserve  Forces  is  also  in  short  -upijly  in 
the  .Active  Army. 

This  situation  is  not  confined  to  the 
Reserve  Forces,  Visits  earlier  this  year  by 
the  .subcommittee  .staff  to  the  1st  and  2d 
Armored  Divisions,  the  5th  Infantry 
Divi.sion.  Mechanized,  the  2d  Marine 
Division,  and  those  iiortlons  of  the  82d 
-Airborne  Division  and  the  5th  Marine 
Division  which  remain  in  tJv!  United 
States  also  revealed  equipment  and  i)cr- 
.sonncl  problems. 

These  facts  emphasize  that,  despite 
<:\\r  tremendous  defense  budget,  all  of 
the  militaiy  needs  arc  not  being  taken 
care  of.  This  is  i>aiticularly  true  of  the 
IteseiTc  foices  which,  of  course,  have  a 
lov,-cr  priority  in  the  distribution  of 
equipment  than  do  the  Active  Forces.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  one  time,  the  high 
j)riority  Army  Reserve  comjxjnents  had 
an  even  lower  jDrionty  in  the  distribution 
of  equipment  than  did  our  military  aid 
program  commitments,  I  am  pleased  that 
this  is  no  longer  true  across  the  board. 

These  facts  ix)int  out  once  again  that 
the  Recene  foices  fare  very  poorly  in 
tlie  distribution  of  money  and  equipment 
in  the  Pentagon.  The  Congress  has  been 
reix^ledly  assured  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment during  authorization  and  ap- 
IJiopriations  hearings  that  the  purchase 
of  the  military  equipment  requested 
would  result  in  the  high  priority  Reserve 
components  receiving  the  weapons  and 
equipment  which  they  require  in  order 
to  achieve  an  adequate  degree  of  railitai-y 
preparedness  and  combat  readiness.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  yet  an  actuality, 

I  liave  long  been  a  supjwrter  of  the 
citizcn-.soldier  concept  and  liave  long 
urged  that  the  Resene  components  be 
given  their  rightful  place  in  the  sun  and 
be  supplied  with  the  [Jersonnel,  training 
and  equipment  wioich  they  need  to 
achieve  an  adequate  stale  of  readiness. 
One  of  the  most  feasible  methods  to  save 
money  in  maintaining  a  modem  military 
establishment  i^  to  maintain  tlie  neces- 
saiy  Resene  components  at  a  high  de- 
gree of  combat  readiness,  Tliis  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  that  I  know  to  keep  the 
cost  of  our  military  forces  within  reason- 
able bounds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  may  be  the  only  way  in  years  to 
come,  in  the  future,  to  keep  costs  within 
reasonable  boimds. 

The  recent  callup  has  once  again 
shown  the  need  for  a  quick  mobilization 
capability  and  combat  readiness  in  the 
Resei-ve  components,  and  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  they  be  adequately  funded, 
equipped,  supplied,  and  supported  in  all 
major  respects 

I  propose  to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that 
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the  Army  Reserve  components  and  all 
other  Reserve  comtX)nents  are  better  .sup- 
plied and  equipped  r)ur  committee  has 
already  called  upon  the  Peiitason  t<j 
furnish  us  with  complete  i.  formation 
about  the  overall  equipment  shortages  in 
the  Reserve  component*  and  I  propose  to 
ascertain  as  best  I  can  the  funds  which 
are  needed  to  supply  at  least  the  most 
uri^ent  deficiencies  In  the  liwht  of  recent 
history,  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
have  a  priority  second  only  to  the  needs 
of  the  troops  fi^htini!  m  combat  or  in  di- 
rect trainini?  for  combat  P'ully  equipped, 
well-trained  and  combat-ready  Reserve 
force.s  are  es.sential  m  tins  time  of  re- 
peated crt.ses 

I  mention  these  things,  and  I  hope  with 
sufficient  emphasis.  Mr  President,  not 
because  they  are  m  this  bill  but  they  are 
such  an  essential  part  of  our  entire  mili- 
tary picture,  and  they  will  be  represented, 
at  lea.st  in  part,  m  the  appropriation  bill, 
rhe  Items  that  I  am  talkini?  about,  the 
equipment  lUce  rifles  and  the  so-called 
Nmaller  aims  And  small  equipment,  do 
not  have  to  be  authonzed;  they  are  dealt 
with  solely  ui  the  appropriation  legisla- 
tion 

The'  e  are  some  items  in  addition  to  the 
'terns  in  this  bill  thai  will  be  before  the 
Senate  soon,  includink!  additional  heli- 
copters, for  which  there  is  an  urgent 
need,  which  will  be  covered  by  a  supple- 
mental request  Someone  suggested  to 
me  that  the  committee  did  not  reduce 
the  numbers  of  many  of  these  major 
hardware  items.  I  responded  that  be- 
cause of  the  intensity  of  the  war,  Con- 
:;ress  is  already  considerinK  a  supple- 
mental request  for  additional  weapons, 
iiicludini;  helicopters. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  thank  espe- 
cially the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
Mrs  Smith'  who  is  also  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  all  my  experience  here.  I 
have  never  known  a  Senator  who  was 
more  diligent,  more  thorough,  more 
earnest,  or  more  effective  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Maine  in  the  consideration 
of  the  long  and  volumuious  records  and 
the  great  volume  of  items  that  are  con- 
tained in  these  bills 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
has  used  e.xcellent  judgment  in  the  con- 
sideration of  these  highly  important 
and.  maiiy  times,  very  difficult  matters 

The  committee  hearings  were  had  be- 
fore the  full  committee  The  hearings 
were  very  well  attended  The  questions 
raised  by  the  committee  members  were 
on  the  merits  and  were  splendid  We  had 
an  excellent  discussion  around  the  table, 
not  hurried  m  any  way.  in  which  the 
committee  aoX.  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
virtually  the  entire  membership  of  this 
18-member  committee  Included  in  those 
■A ho  gave  that  advice  and  counsel  were 
members  with  long,  actual  experience  in 
the  use  of  many  of  these  weapons  and 
planes,  as  well  as  those  with  experience 
m  the  manufacture  of  some  of  them,  and 
others  with  all  kmds  of  experience  in  the 
Reserve  Forces 

It  was  really  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory experiences  that  I  have  had.  to  liear 
the  discussion  around  that  table  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  it  was  carried 
on,  and  to  hear  the  almost  unanimous 


iipinion  expressed  Virtually  all  items 
were  agreed  upon  unanimously  m  the 
final  analysis 

I  am  .satisfied  that  we  have  a  stronger 
and  a  better  bill  and  a  .sounder  approach 
than  we  had  when  the  hearin«s  were 
started  on  the  bill  that  was  sent  over  I 
think  that  every  Member  attended  the 
hearings.  I  am  sure  that  all  who  could 
attend  did  so  I  thank  each  and  every  one 
for  the  valuable  contributions  made  in 
the  markup  and  considei-aliim  of  the  bill 

If  there  arc  any  briei  questions  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield,  but  I  '.^anl  t<>  yield  lirsl 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
who  IS  the  rankiiiL;  minority  member  of 
the  commilt.ee  I  am  not  trying  to  keep 
the  floor  t<^)  the  exclusion  of  anyone 

Mr  President.  I  yield  now  Ui  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fiom  Mainr 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  .\Ia;ne  is  recogni/ed 

Mrs  S\nTH  Mr  President  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  acting  chairman  ol 
the  committee  on  his  handling  of  the  bill 

I  will  make  extended  remarks  on  the 
bill  tomorrow,  at  which  time  I  plan  to  re- 
view some  of  the  tragedies  ot  Pentagon 
policies  of  the  past  7  years  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  do  .so  now 

I  also  take  this  optx)rtunity  to  thank 
oar  able  colleague,  the  distininiished  act- 
ing chau-man  of  the  committee,  for  his 
very  generous  remarks  with  respect  to  me 
and  mv  ijarticipation  m  the  pendliu!  bill. 

M.  STENNIS  Mr  President  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine 

The  Senator  from  Geonua  Wv  Rrs- 
SBLL!  also  made  a  contribution  to  the 
strength  of  the  bill  We  had  the  b»'nelit 
of  his  wise  counsel  and  advice  on  mat- 
ters from  time  to  time  The  Senator  from 
Geor'Jia  was  not  able  to  atUnd  all  oi 
these  hearings. 

Since  I  had  attended  all  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  was  asked  to  present  the  bill. 
Howe'  er.  I  point  out  that  the  bill  bears 
the  mark  and  the  stamp  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  cmtains  the  fine 
knowledge  and  understanding  the  Sen- 
ator has  with  respect  to  the  entire  (pro- 
gram and  the  particular  problems  it 
presents 

Mr  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recogniied 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  appreciate 
the  laciousne.ss  of  the  Senator  fi-om 
Missi.vsippi  I  shall  explain,  so  that  the 
Senator  may  understand,  why  I  rise  in 
this  manner 

Unloitunaiely  not  having  anticipated 
this  situation.  I  had  promised  to  resume 
the  taking  of  some  testimony  in  the  anti- 
trust hearings  at  4  o'clock 

I  think  we  are  again  at  a  point  'vhere 
those  Senators  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices  are 
faced  with  some  very  dilJicuit  dilemmas. 
We  generally  resolve  all  of  these  ques- 
tions  m  favor  of  the  committee  because 
we  know  first  of  the  great  capacity  and 
comt>otence  of  the  committee  members, 
and.  second,  because  we  know  of  tlitir 
dedication  to  a  piudciit  budget 

Before  I  leave  the  floor.  I  ask  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  lie  will  plan 


in  the  next  day  or  two  to  discu.ss  in 
a  little  greater  detail  why  the  commit- 
tee suggests  that  we  .should  increase  by 
$78.?  million^more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollar.s  the  exixnditure  for 
lest'ai ch  and  development 

We  are  all  hesitant  to  turn  bivck  budg- 
et Items  that  directly  support  servicemen 
undir  file  I  hwked  first  at  that  research 
area  because  I  thought  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood this  'Aius  the  area  least  likely  to  di- 
rectly atfeet  a  man  on  the  line  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  iiad  hoped  in  view  of  the  i>re.ssures  on 
our  re.sources  that  the  committee  might 
suggest  I  educed  research  and  develop- 
ment I  find  that  last  year  we  appro- 
priated $7,092  600,000  for  research  and 
development  The  committee  this  year 
recommends  $7,875,478,000  If  we  could 
reduce  that  what  great  disservice  would 
be  done  our  troops  i,r  our  national  secu- 
r:tv.' 

Furthermore.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Missi.ssippi  might  address  iumself — 
so  fliat  we  might  read  it  m  the  Record 
before  being  faced  with  the  vote — to  the 
n  commendation  made  for  four  fast  de- 
plovment  logistics  ships. 

I  remember  the  debate  a  yiar  or  so  ago. 
and  It  IS  mv  impression  that  we  con- 
cluded that  we  would  eliminate  lho.se 
Items  I  see  that  four  arc  now  recom- 
mended lor  the  [irogram  at  a  cost  of  $183 
million,  and  that  this  is  the  tiist  .set  of 
four  in  a  4-yeai  program  to  deliver  30 
such  ships.  The  cost  involved  would  be 
more  than  seven  times  the  amount  of 
$183  million 

If  we  can  trim  in  lhe.se  areas,  we  will 
reduce  the  amount  by  more  than  SI  bil- 
lion I  am  sure  that  other  Senators  with 
no  more  familiarity  with  the  subject 
matter  than  I  will  spot  areas  where  they 
wish  they  could  .see  reductions  effected. 
They  will  rise  in  the  fashion  that  I  rise, 
not  as.sertmg  that  this  is  unwise,  im- 
proper, or  imprudent,  but  wondering  why 
SI  billion  in  the.se  two  areas  might  not 
be  saved  and  if.  on  balance,  the  strength 
of  the  Nation  in  the  long  term  might  not 
be  even  greater  if  we  were  not  to  spend 
the  SI  billion 

Mr  STENNIS  Mi  President.  I  will 
reply  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator 

First,  coiucming  research  and  devel- 
opment, on  page  .5  of  the  committee  re- 
port we  undertake  to  show  in  a  general 
way, the  breakdown  of  the  different  cate- 
gories into  which  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  fails  However.  I  have  an  even 
further  breakdown  m  my  remarks  that 
I  will  review  quite  briefly  for  the  Sen- 
ator after  making  reference  here  to  one 
outstanding  fact  The  apparent  increase 
in  the  amount  requested  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  absence  of  other  avail- 
able funding,  from  savings  in  earlier 
years,  and  to  the  inelu.sion  of  .^ome  items 
in  research  and  development  that  for- 
merly were  carried  in  other  appropria- 
tions accounts 

Approximately  S8  billion  is  included  m 
the  bill  for  research  development,  test. 
and  i  valuation.  We  find  that  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  of  that  is  for  opera- 
tional .systems,  which  really  is  not  re- 
search at  all  It  is  development — that  is, 
the  continued  development  of  weapons 
and  systems  already   approved   for  de- 
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ployment.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  new 
airplane  on  which  the  research  has  been 
done,  and  it  has  now  been  decided  that 
the  aircraft  is  pood  and  is  needed,  and 
will  be  brought  into  the  system  and  de- 
ployed. But  we  still  would  be  charging 
the  heavy  sums  that  go  for  that  pur- 
pose to  research  and  development.  So 
approximately  $3  billion  of  that  amount 
is  for  weapons  that  have  been  approved 
and  are  thought  to  be  essential.  We  did 
not  intend  to  reduce  that  amount, 
frankly,  unless  it  involved  a  weapon  that 
encounters  developmental  difHculty  or 
.some  intentional  delay.  So  that  brings  it 
down  to  $5  billion,  as  a  better  indication 
of  the  amount  that  really  would  be  de- 
vot'Cd  to  research  and  development  of 
wearx)ns  for  the  future — I  mean  real  re- 
.search. 

Approximately  $1.7  billion  of  the  near- 
ly $5  billion  is  for  management  and  sup- 
ix)rt — essentially,  overhead  costs  of  op- 
erating research  and  development  bases 
and  installations.  We  have  tremendous 
ba.ses  and  installations  that  are  put  to- 
gether and  operated  for  this  primary 
purpose.  The  test  ranges  all  come  under 
that  category.  The  enormous  wind  tun- 
nel set  up  at  Tullahoma.  Term.,  where 
a  great  many  items  are  tested,  comes  un- 
der that  category. 

Returning  to  the  six  categories,  ap- 
IJroximately  $450  million  of  that  money 
is  for  the  strict  research  category.  The 
orientation  here  is  basically  to  scientific 
discipline.  The  work  is  conducted  largely 
by  universities  and  laboratories  and  in- 
volves effort  in  such  fields  as  chemistry, 
biology,  medicine,  physics,  and  the  be- 
havioral and  .social  sciences. 

Tlie  result  of  this  research  is  rather 
indefinite  and  uncertain,  as  the  Senator 
knows — those  ventures,  as  I  call  them — 
but.  relatively  speaking,  not  a  high  per- 
centage of  this  money  goes  into  those 
purposes.  We  thought  those  were  some 
of  the  areas  in  which  .some  of  the  reduc- 
tion we  did  make — 3  percent  overall — 
could  be  effected.  But.  because  this  work 
is  relatively  basic,  defense  officials  em- 
phasize that  it  is  important  to  have  a 
fairly  stable  level  of  support  here,  to 
avoid  sharp  year-to-year  fluctuation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  has 
men  of  eminence  in  this  field.  Dr.  John 
Foster  is  one  of  them.  I  am  not  a  scien- 
tist, but  he  gives  me  the  impression  of 
being  a  very  capable  man.  It  is  a  difficult 
job.  He  insists  that  he  needs  these  items. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Brown  is  a 
research  scientist  in  his  own  right,  and 
at  one  time  he  occupied  the  position  Dr. 
Foster  now  holds. 

Moving  on.  the  exploratory  develop- 
ment category,  as  designated  by  the  De- 
partment, is  the  next  most  elementary 
item.  Tills  involves  the  application  of  re- 
search efforts  that  are  oriented  toward 
technology  such  as  electronics,  explo- 
sives, communications,  and  propulsion. 
Approximately  S980  million  is  programed 
for  exploratory  development  in  1969.  This 
involves  work  to  procure  experimental 
Iiardware  for  testing  to  determine 
w  hether  these  items  are  suitable  for  mili- 
taiy  use.  At  this  stage,  the  cost  is  ex- 
plored lor  the  purpose  of  judging  whether 
the  operational  benefits  would  justify  the 
expense  of  further  development  and  pro- 
duction. Slightly  more  than  $1  billion  of 


the  1969  R.  &  D.  budget  falls  into  this 
advanced  development  category. 

Engineering  development  accounts  for 
$856  million  of  the  1969  program,  and 
that  involves  designing  weapons  or  equip- 
ment specifically  for  military  use  and  de- 
ployment. But  the  decision  for  lull  pro- 
duction and  deployment  is  still  reserved. 
There  is  an  intermediate  cat.egory  into 
which  we  have  divided  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  divided  this  money. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  committee — 
just  to  give  the  Senator  the  full  picture — 
as  to  how  much  the  reduction  should  be. 
Some  thought  it  should  not  be  reduced 
at  all.  I  believe  one  Senator  .suggested  a 
10-percent  reduction  As  I  recall.  I  first 
suggested  5  percent,  and  we  agreed  on 
3  percent,  which  we  thought  was  safe. 

The  Senator  well  brought  out  the  i>oint 
about  the  comparison  with  last  year.  On 
pages  420  and  421  of  the  i^rinted  hearing 
on  this  bill  is  a  rather  good  comjmrison 
of  the  apparent  differences  that  jjievail 
with  respect  to  the  request  of  this  year 
and  last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President  'Mr.  Spong 
in  the  chain,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliere  are  two  prongs 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  interested  in  i>rocc- 
dure  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  tho  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  my  problem.  I 
have  a  long  speech  I  .should  like  to  de- 
liver with  respect  to  this  bill.  It  may  take 
a  couple  of  hours.  I  also  have  a  great 
many  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator.  I  have  a  commitment  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  for  an  important  engage- 
ment at  5  o'clock.  If  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  cancel  this  engagement  in  order  to  suit 
the  Senator's  convenience.  I  will  do  so. 
If  the  Senator  would  indulge  me  and 
permit  me  to  take  this  matter  up  to- 
morrow, I  would  be  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  want  the 
Senator  to  be  accommodated  as  much  as 
possible.  There  are  some  pressing  reasons 
why  I  would  like  to  complete  action  on 
this  bill  tomorrow,  if  it  is  possible. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
consider  delivering  part  of  the  i^omts  in 
his  argument  this  afternoon,  if  he  has  a 
little  time — even  30  or  40  minutes — if  I 
yield  the  floor  now,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania have  the  floor?  I  should  like  to 
dispose  of  as  much  discussion  today  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  glad  to  take 
possibly  25  minutes  now. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  con- 
tinue his  response  to  the  two-pronged 
question  I  raised.  However.  I  understand 
ftUly  the  problem  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  we  can  ap- 
propriately resume  this  matter  tomor- 
row. 

But  let  me  react  to  the  response  thus 
far  with  respect  to  research.  In  a  sense, 
this  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  a  Sen- 
ator who  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, through  no  fault  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  is 
left  at  the  first  turn  when  we  get  up  and 


try  t.)  fight  our  way  through  .'^22  billion 
of  hardware  and  research. 

My  first  reaction  is  this  I  refer  now 
to  the  language  of  the  committee's  re- 
l)ort  on  ijage  6.  the  last  sentence  (>f  the 
first  iiaragraph: 

.■\s  a  part  of  :i  C'lOveriimeiU-wlde  prff^rram 
to  rccUice  expenditures,  narrow  nur  tiscal 
dPticlt,  improve  our  balance  ft  payinont.s.  and 
rest  >re  L-nnfidence  in  the  dollar,  the  rommit- 
!fe  l<nows  thai  some  nf  ihese  rediutioiis 
mu.st  be  ellected  within  the  Dep.irlment  of 
Dffen.sp  .ind  that  the  researcli  and  develop- 
ment progr.im  must  bear  it-s  .share  of  the 
rtd'.icTi.in. 

We  LLi\v  ourselves  this  rlorious  assigii- 
ir.,  lU  to  reduce  exijcnditures.  restore  con- 
lidi'nce.  and  so  forth 

Tiien,  I  turn  two  jjages  further  and 
I  find  that  research  and  developn^ent  ex- 
Ijendilure  is  about  %783  millior  more  this 
year  than  before.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  a  Ph  D.  in  mathematics  to  know  that 
that  does  not  quite  add  up.  This  is  the 
lea.son  I  would  hope  that  before  the 
Senate  concludes  its  action  we  will  have, 
m  fact,  assured  the  attainment,  at  least 
in  i)art.  of  the  committee's  as.sertcd  goal: 
to  .sec  that  a  part  of  the  disciplines  we 
are  going  to  impose  on  spending  is  borne 
by  the  Department  of  Defen.sc  and.  .spe- 
cifically, the  research  and  development 
aspect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  Hie 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  .shall  yield,  but  first 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows  we  authorized  a  3 -per- 
cent reduction  in  the  entire  amount 

Mr.  HART.  Three  percent  of  the  re- 
search and  development  amount  re- 
quested, apparently. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  it  is  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  more  than  we  are 
spending  now. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  sets  forth 
a  good  point.  On  page  420.  Dr.  Foster  sets 
lorth  the  reasons  why  it  is  an  apparent 
increase  rather  than  an  actual  increase. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  2  years 
m  the  kind  of  funds  that  are  in  the  iJipc- 
lincs. 

Mr.  HART.  I  shall  look  at  that  docu- 
ment while  at  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  and  perhaps  I  will  dis- 
cover that  the  amount  is  not  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
looks. 

We  will  come  to  the  other  jjart  of  the 
question  later. 

I  .vield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  virder 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
I  may  have  a  brief  colloquy,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  meet  the  request  of  the  Senator  horn 
Peansylvania.  I  suggest  the  absence  o: 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  liave 
no  objection.  However.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  explain  the  FDL  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall.  I  understand 
the  Senator  has  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  statement  I  wish  to  make  this 
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evening.  What  is  the  rea.son  for  the  sug- 
sestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quoium  ' 

Mr.  STENNIfl  If  the  Senator  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed  I  would  be  Klad  to  with- 
draw my  request  I  was  merely  contem- 
platini?  2  or  3  tnmute.s  beioie  yieldint?  the 
floor  I  shall  answer  the  Senator  from 
Florida  on  the  FDL  matter  a  iutle  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request ' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  withdraw  my  request: 
with  respect  to  the  absence  o:  a  quorum 

I  am  Klad  to  yield  the  floor 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yieldine;  to  me  I  join 
Senat<')rs  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Missis.sippi  for  the  excellent,  thor- 
ouKh.  and  penetratniK  a:ialysis  of  tlie 
fjendinK  «i«antic  authuri/atlon  bill  I 
would  hope  tliat  as  many  Senators  as 
possible  will  read  as  much  of  the  hear- 
ings as  po.'-sible  because  the  record  is 
inteiestin;,'  a::d  it  is  loner.  incladiiiK  well 
over  1  100  p»i{es  of  testimony  Again.  I 
cont,'ra%ulat« -the  Sen.ator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  lii.i  able  job  as  .'.cting  chairman 
of  ihe  committee,  and  I  also  congratu- 
late the  disti:ifi;uished  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  other  members  of  the 
CMnimittce  for  their  efforUs  on  this  bill 

THE     IMPORTANCE    OF    MOOrXN     NrctTAR 
SUBM.\RINES 

For  some  months  I  have  been  listen- 
ing; to  clas.sitlid  testimony  with  respect 
to  the  nuclear  submarine  proaram  of  the 
United  States  and  am  -;lad  to  report 
that,  as  of  today,  this  Nation  possesses 
the  most  formidable  nuclear-powered 
.submarine  fleet  in  the  world 

Nevertheless,  many  of  us  are  con- 
cer-.'.ed  that  our  lead  m  this  vital  area  of 
nati  jnal  defense  is  being  steadily  reduced 
by  the  great  strides  currently  being 
made  in  tins  held  by  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  this  concern  h;i.s  been  increased  by 
recent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  ot  Defense  to  puj'sue  actively 
policies  which  would  still  further  In- 
crease the  relative  efTectiveness  of  our; 
submarine  proiiram. 

It  IS  clear  to  me.  as  well  as  to  otliers 
more  versed  in  the  subject,  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  termi- 
nate Its  building  of  nuclear-powered 
submarines  after  the  fiscal  year  1970 

One  ot  my  apprehensions  about  this 
continuing  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  tlie 
deeree  to  which  its  operation  has  taken 
our  mmds.  our  policies  and  programs, 
and  our  treasure  a'Aay  from  the  main 
eflort.  namely,  maintainmui  the  proper, 
deterrent  capacity  apain.st  the  Sovietl 
Union  In  this  connection,  let  us  note! 
that  the  total  additional  amount  of: 
money  requested  so  as  to  continue  with 
this  nuclear-powered  submarine  pro- 
gram as  recommended  m  this  authoriza- 
tion bill.  IS  S33.9  million,  far  less  than 
one-half  of  I  days  cost  of  the  Vietnam! 
war  I 

Although  there  are  parts  of  the  over-j 
all  Defen.se  authorization  bill  that  I  be-j 
heve  should  be  materially  reduced  when! 
appropriation  funds  are  later  requested] 
from  the  Congress — and  I  shall  mtro-i 
duce  amendments  at  that  time  to  thati 
effect — this  relatively  small  request  for| 
additional  authorization  for  modern, 
submarines   would   enable   the   Na\y   tq 


proceed  immediately  with  the  design,  de- 
velopment, and  testing  of  two  new  higher 
performance  uniUs 

It  IS  my  understiindmg  ihat  the  De- 
fense Deputies  decided  against  continu- 
ation of  the  construction  of  such  sub- 
marities  because  of  \arious  studies  made 
in  the  Department  of  D«-fense  but  re- 
gard'e.s.s  of  any  studies  conducted,  I  t)e- 
lieve  such  a  policy  could  leopardize  our 
position  of  deterrence 

The  bill  before  us  S  3293'  specificallv 
provides  that  S22.500.000  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  the  fi.scal  year  1969  Navy 
siiipbuilding  program  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  only  for  long  leadtime 
components  for  an  improved  nuclear- 
powe!>'d  attack  submarine  of  new  de- 
.sign  ' 

The  bill  further  provides  tliat  S4  mil- 
lion of  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  funds  for  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  only  for 
development  of  an  improved  nuclear  at- 
tack submarine  to  be  included  m  the 
fiscal  year  1970  procurement  program   ' 

This  526  .5  million  will  be  used  to  de- 
velop, test,  and  procure  tlie  long  lead- 
time  components  for  a  new  design  nu- 
clear propul.sion  plant  that  has  been 
worked  on  for  the  past  4  years. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  S16.- 
400.000  ot  Navy  RDT  &  E  funds  is 
authiirtzfd  to  be  appropriated  only  for 
an  improved  nuclear-ptiwered  atliick 
submarine  of  new  design  to  be  procured 
m  years  after  fiscal  year  1970.  ' 

These  funds  will  be  Uicd  to  start  de- 
velopment of  a  new  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  being  studied  for  application  to 
even  better  .submarines  in  future  years. 

As  mentioned,  the  net  mciea.se  to  this 
bill  1.'  $33  9  million,  since  S9  million  of 
the  522.5  million  I  referred  to  earlier  was 
requested  by  the  Department  ol  Defense. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  e.XiMess  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
gui:>lied  Senator  from  Miss;;;sippi  for  ins 
outstanding  efforts  and  for  his  presenta- 
tion of  tlie  action  taken  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  tlie  military  pro- 
curtnient  authorization  bill.  In  tins  year 
of  increasing  tensions,  sucli  .iciion  lias 
added  importance.  When  sucli  an  im- 
portant legislation  is  considered  with 
other  urgent  requirements,  we  should  in- 
deed examme  closely  our  defense  pro- 
grams I  can  state,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  the 
comnuttee  has  devoted  many  hours  to 
the  request  submitted  by  the  executive 
brand!  and  has  made  its  recommenda- 
tions only  after  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
testimony-  and  facts  presented  to  it 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  etl'cctive  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense no  bomber  defense  system  can  be 
of  significant  value.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  we  ha\'e  been  exposed  to  all  f.-'ccts  of 
this  complex  problem.  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  lack  of  effort  on  our  part  to  pro- 
vide defense  against  either  or  both  the 
missile  and  botr.ber  threats  can  only  en- 
courage a  potential  enemy  nnd.  provide 
him  a  flexibility  and  a  variety  of  attack 
options  that  our  own  strategic  planners 
would  strive  mightly  to  attain. 

Wc  cannot  discus.s  here  the  details  of 
the  threat  to  the  United  Stales  from 
bombins.  But  I  can  remind  us  all  that 
pubic   siatements   have   announced   re- 


cently the  unprecedented  activity  by  So- 
viet long-range  bombers  in  approaching 
claser  than  ever  before  to  our  i)erimeters 
in  botli  the  east  and  west.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  complete  story  about  such 
nights  has  not  been  made  public 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  bomber  force 
is  callable  by  it.self  of  delivering  sufli- 
cient  destruction  upon  us  to  meet  any 
of  the  definitions  of  a.ssured  destruction 
u.sed  by  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  his  testimony  of  the  past  several  years 
before  the  committee. 

Such  a  capability  cannot  be  dismissed 
easily  or  countered  to  an  acceptable  de- 
gree by  ob.solete  defense  forces.  Even  a 
small  number  of  heavy  bombers  are  ca- 
pable of  great  de.st  ruction. 

We  have  the  means  to  close  .some  at- 
tack avenues  and  to  restrict  ix)tentlal 
enemy  options  by  modernizing  our  air 
defenses. 

Since  doubts  do  exist  in  the  minds 
of  committee  members  about  the  results 
to  be  obtained  by  the  modification  of 
an  aircraft  as  old  as  the  F-106.  other 
alternatives  should  be  considered. 

The  hi.,'hly  capable  F-12.  develot>ed  but 
not  procured,  is  .still  available  and  should 
be  further  examined.  Other  aircratt. 
.short  of  the  F  12  in  i>erformance  but 
newer  in  desiun  and  ijroduction  than 
the  F-106.  offer  other  alternatives.  A 
practical  alternative  could  be  a  force 
of  such  an  interceptor  mixed  with  a 
relatively  .small  number  of  F-12's.  This 
mixed  interceptor  force  might  provide 
,1  hi:^^hly  attractive  solution  from  both 
cost  and  effectiveness  standpoints  and 
could  lAvo  us  an  excellent  hedge  against 
bomber  improvements  such  as  standoff 
air-to-surface  weapons  or  supersonic 
lx)mbers  Perhaps  this  force  could  pro- 
vide the  effectiveness  and  reliability 
which  the  committ^'e  may  feel  is  lackin'4 
in  the  current  proposal. 

It  .ippears  appropriate  to  allow  time 
for  the  presentation  and  close  examina- 
tion of  the  several  force  alternatives 
before  any  iwjtion  is  taken  today  to  dis- 
approve po.ssible  defen.se  improvements 

I  suggest  that  our  actions  on  air  de- 
fen.se  for  the  1970's  should  be  made  only 
after  the  Defense  Department  has  pro- 
vided the  .\rmed  Services  Committee 
with  a  moie  complete  analysis  of  the 
threat  and  defen.'^e  force  options.  Cer- 
tainly, we  should  not  base  our  iud'-rments 
I^rimarily  on  the  credibi'.ity  of  the  F-IOS 
!)roposal.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  reoulre  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  provide  us  at  the  earliest 
date  the  infoirnation  I  have  suggested. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  rail  the  roll. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous   cotisent    that    the    order    for    the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETURN  TO  THE  SENATE  BY 
SENATOR  PASTORE 

Mr  PELL  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  it  is  with  real 
joy  that  I  welcome  my  '^ood  friend  and 
senior  colleague.  Senator  P.vstore.  back 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  for  all  of  us  to  have 
him  back  with  us  and  to  see  him  looking 
.so  fit  and  rested.  We  have  missed  his  wise 
coun.sel  and  incisive  wit  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Now  that  he  is  back  "on 
duty."'  as  it  were.  I  know  I  speak  for  us  all 
in  saying  how  glad  we  are  that  such  an 
exceptionally  able  colleague  is  once  again 
helping  us  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  deep  source  of 
distress  to  me  personally,  to  the  citizens 
of  my  State,  and  to  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  when  Senator  Pastore  was 
taken  sick  last  winter.  We  have  been 
heartened,  however,  to  note  his  steady 
recuperation  and  complete  restoration  to 
his  usual  state  of  vigor  and  strength. 
Again  I  speak  for  all  the  ueople  of  Rhode 
Island,  as  well  as  all  the  Members  of  this 
body,  when  I  say  "welcome  back"  to 
John  Pastore.  and  extend  to  him  all 
best  wishes  for  many  long  years  of  health 
and  happiness. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


OUR  SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM  ARE 
NOT   GETTING  THEIR  MAIL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  the  fact  that 
our  American  men  overseas,  particularly 
those  in  Vietnam,  as  I  am  told  by  their 
families,  are  not  receiving  mail  from 
home. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  my  of- 
fice has  been  contacted  on  numerous  oc- 
casions by  apprehensive  relatives  and 
friends  concerning  this  matter. 

For  example,  an  anxious  mother  who 
writes  to  her  son  daily  has  not  received  a 
reply  from  him  in  months.  A  disturbed 
father  states  that  a  package  he  for- 
warded to  his  son  was  returned  bearing 
the  stamp  "person  unknown."  One  serv- 
iceman explained  to  a  friend  that  his 
unit  was  told  by  the  commanding  officer 
not  to  expect  correspondence  from  home 
for  some  time  because  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  mail  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Still  another  parent  states  that  since 
her  son  departed  the  United  StatSs  for 
Vietnam,  in  March  1968,  she  has  insisted 
that  a  member  of  the  family  write  to  him 
once  a  week  so  that  her  son  would  re- 
ceive mail  often.  She  has  passed  along 
to  me  the  expression  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment by  her  son  because  he  has  not  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  home. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  problems  and  difficulties  in  trans- 
portation to  and  from  those  war-torn 
areas,  I  also  realize  that  a  soldier  needs 
the  encouragement  and  the  incentive  to 
carry  on  which  he  receives  from  loved 
ones;  and  because  of  this  I  urge  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  take  action  in 
the  direction  of  expediting  mail  to  our 
American  servicemen  in  combat  areas. 
Perhaps  the  first  step  we  must  take  is 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  backlogged 
mail. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
fiuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 


A    MEETING    PLACE    FOR    VIETNAM 
PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  today's 
Wa.shington  Star,  entitled  "Anyplace. 
Anytime  .  .  ." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Waptiington   i  D  C  i    Evening  ."-t.'ir. 
Apr.  17,  1968  I 
•Anyplace.  Anytimk 

The  noisy  protest.s  thiit  urepted  President 
Johnson  on  Ills  urrival  in  HonoUiUi  were  cils- 
gracefiil.  but  hardly  i-urprisinp  The  untor- 
tunate  fact  i.s  that  the  President  :ind  the 
other  iidmlnlstration  .'spokesmen  were  ask- 
ing for  trouble  with  their  repealed  in.sist- 
ence  that  they  were  ready  lo  gu  anyplace. 
anytime,  to  talk  about  peace  in  Vietnam 

it  must  be  clear,  liowever,  to  all  .-^ave  tho.se 
whose  object  in  life  Is  to  liarass  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  mistake  is  not  ihe  present 
reluctance  to  lly  to  C,imb(-''ria  i,r  Poland  at 
the  FHap  of  Ho's  tinners.  The  mistake  was 
the  original  unqualified  as.surance  that  any 
meeting  place  named  by  North  Vietnam 
would  be  acceptable. 

A  careful  reading  oi  the  President's  ad- 
dress. In  which  he  announced  the  jjartial 
bombing  hall,  .shows  that  an  attempt  was 
made  at  that  time  to  correct  the  careless 
language  of  the  earlier  appeals.  Tlie  United 
States,  the  President  said,  was  preiiared  to 
meet  "in   any  forum"   in  a   "f-uitable  jihice  " 

Neither  Piinom  Penh  nor  Warsaw  can.  by 
any  reasonable  test,  be  considered  suitable 
for  such  a  meeting.  In  ihe  Cambodian  capi- 
tal, the  United  States  lias  no  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation and  no  secure  means  if  commu- 
nicating with  Washington.  In  Poland,  the 
Communist  government  could,  by  deciding 
which  countries  should  get  visas  and  which 
should  not.  dictate  the  makeup  of  the  iieijo- 
tlations.  And  ever  tlnce  a  member  of  a  Cier- 
man  trade  mission,  relaxing  In  his  hotel 
room,  tuned  in  on  a  broadcast  of  secret 
meetings  between  United  States  and  Red 
Chinese  diplomat-s.  the  security  arrange- 
ments in  Warsaw  liave  been  considered  less 
than  ideal. 

The  logical  .answer  to  the  problem  of  a 
meeting  site — as  Hanoi  is  fully  aware — is  a 
neutral  capital  where  both  sides  are  repre- 
sented diplomatically.  And  no  doubt  as  soon 
as  Ho  tires  of  making  Jokes  at  Johnson's  ex- 
pense, a  neutral  site  will  be  chosen. 

Mean'while.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  the  present  lesson  to 
heart.  From  here  on  in.  let  all  administra- 
tion spokesmen  take  a  careful  look  at  what 
they  are  saying.  Let  them  be  less  river- 
whelmed  by  a  rolling  cadence,  and  more  alert 
to  the  fact  that  someday  they  may  be  asked 
to  make  good  on  their  word. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


today,  it  stands  in  rece.ss  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  SMITH.  CLARK.  AND 
TOWER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prrsi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  upon 
the  completion  of  the  prayer  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
lMr.<:.  Smith  1  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pr(  si- 
ck nt  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ii|)on  completion  of  the  statement  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  iMrs. 
.SmiihI.  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  I  be 
i-ecot-'iuzed  for  not  to  exceed  2  hours  nnd 
15  minut{  s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ebu.ction.  It  IS  so  ordereil. 

Mr.  BYPD  of  West  Virt'inia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclus'on  of  the  speech  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Ml.  Clark  I.  the  .Senator  Irom 
Texas  IMr  Tower  I  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minut<  s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .so  ordceu. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  iiroceeded  lo  call  the 
:oil. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'oction.  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO   10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  Ijcfore  the  .Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  jirevious  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to;  and  lat 
4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  i^.m,'  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
April  18.  1968.  at  10  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  17.  1968: 

CUM.MUNICATIONS    SATELLITE    CuP.PORA  Ml  iN 

Frederic  G.  Donner.  of  New  York,  to  bo 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  until 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration   in    1971.    I  Reappointment  I 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
of  importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  t!ie  President  under  subsection  la^  ul 
section  3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 
To   be   lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Vernon  Undeirwood.  Jr  . 
020679,  U.S.  Army. 
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Soapbar"  in  Clark  County, 
Ner. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

'  I  r  N  e '.  ^  D  * 
IN    IHK   .SENAfE  OF    THE    UNIff-U   -^TAiB-S 

Wfdnesday.  April  17.  t968 

M:  CANNON  Mr  President,  in  ajn 
tmp<ji  tant  but  little  publici/ed  edovi  the 
citizen.s  of  Clark  County.  Nei.  are  at- 
temptinn  to  help  make  life  a  little  rwfe 
bearable  for  the  citizeii-s  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

A  shipment  of  25  torus  of  soap  i.s  on 
its  uay  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  help  raise  their  health  and  sanitation 
standards  and  to  keep  them  free  from 
many  forn.s  of  dtstase  prevalent  in  arcis 
of  poor  sanitation 

Or>»'ratK»n  Snapbar"  was  a  Las  Veuis 
community  prniect  coordinated  by  local 
citizens  through  the  Marine  Corps  civic 
action  program  in  which  each  citizen  tn 
the  area  was  asked  to  donate  a  bar  of 
soap 

Probably  the  mast  -.lunlflcant  feature 
of  Operation  Soapbar  '  was  the  fact 
that  It  was  earned  off  with  no  financial 
aid  from  any  source.  AJl  labor,  equip- 
ment, and  professional  services  were 
donated 

Civic  groups  across  the  Nation  hafe 
undertaken  similar  projects,  but  on  & 
much  .smaller  scale  Never  before  has  £(n 
enti.e  community  undertaken  tins  par- 
ticular project.  It  IS  a  first"  not  only 
for  Clark  Ciuiuy.  but  for  the  whole 
Nation,  and  I  .ira  proud  to  represent  tile 
public-spirited  citizenry  of  my  State  pt 
Nevada. 

Tins  project  vas  interestingly  set  fonJh 
in  a  story  in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

I  ask  unammou-s  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinii  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a3  follows  ' 

OpEF  AnoN    ioAPBAR    Mo.NTH    Proclaimeo   lit 
L.\s   VeuAS  ' 

"Operation  Sonpbar'  In  Clark  County  h|i3 
achieved  Its  purp<-r»e  -phenomenully  Some  25 
tons  of  bar  K>.ip  is  nutw  uii  its  witv  to  Suuih 
VleCnjjn  to  111. lice  Ufe  a  Ilrtle  more  bearal^e 
for  Its  citizens 

So  great  was  the  zeiil  of  Southern 
proponents  of  "Otjerntlon  Soapbar.  ,.  .^ 
Sp;recl  ihe  ciUa«ns  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  to  sui-t 
a  very  successful  Operation  So.ipbiir"  pt 
their  own  This  In  turn  sjxirlcetl  a  third  siifh 
program  in   Tucson.  Ariz.  ' 

PTob^lbly  the  mi-st  signlflcnnt  feature  Lf 
"Operation  .Soupbivr"  Is  the  fitct  it  was  cuntd 
off  with  no  tln.inciAl  aid  from  .»ny  source  .4:1 
labor,  equipment  and  professlon.il  servliics 
were  dunated  When  the  project  was  sUirf^d 
Dec  7.  the  ,»re»  literally  blossomed  with  !<>*;> 
coUecUng  glmmiclis  Collection  barrels  'A'1>' 
distributed  county  wide 

One  businessman  matched  all  clonunutis 
that  came  through  his  doors.  A  movie  theater 
made  the  admission  to  a  matinee  a  ixir  i>( 
soap  iXinatlons  of  soap  from  local  hotels  aijd 
mote:s  could  be  measured  lu  only  hundreds 
of  pounds  Local  news  media  and  advertlslog 
groups  kept  Operalion  Soapbar"  before  the 
Southern   Nevada  public    .-'instantly. 

The  '.'glstlcs  of  m.jvlng  J5  Vins  if  imip  to 
r^   destination   was  a   project  a^nioot   is   btg 


•rn  Nevaaa 
ir."    it   ip- 


v»  the  actual  collection  A  l'">cnl  moving  and 
st<>r;it!e  uroup  furnished  the  lx)xes  and  trxicks 
iieede<l  to  p(ick.<»{p  Mie  soap  up  for  hauling 
to  .MoC.irran  .Mrport  where  It  was  flown  to 
San  Diego  by  a  local  nirllne  The  U  S  Navy 
took  chiirge  of  the  soap  in  San  Dlogo  for 
shipment  to  Victn.im.  where  it  Is  given  to 
Marine.^  for  rllstrlbutlon  among  the  citizenry 
of  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  (wo  wars  In  Violn.im  The  flrst 
Is  til  defeat  the  Inv.idlng  North  VieMi.imesc 
Arniv  and  the  Viet  Con^  gucrrUln  forces 
The  jcctind  and  most  important  li,.tllp  l.s  to 
win  the  hearts  and  mitiils  of  the  Vietnamese 
pe<ipl««  through  a  .strong  civic  ;ictlon  protT.im 

American  Allied  and  South  Vlctn;ime.«e 
.Armv  forces  decisively  Ijeat  the  invaders  and 
guerrillns  whenever  they  choose  Ui  meet  the 
free  world  forces  on  the  battlefield  However, 
winning  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Vletn.imese  people  is  n  long  and  nlow  process 
Marines  believe  t)ro]ect«  *tich  .us  "Operation 
Soapbar"  In  Las  Vegas  are  helping  them  to 
win  the  second  and  most  iin|>ortaiit  piirt  of 
the  War  in  Vietnam 

A  simple  thing  like  a  bar  of  .soiip  or  a 
tix>thbrush  presented  by  a  Marine  can  lead  to 
the  heglnrung  of  a  mutual  trust  between 
American  forces    ind  the  Vietnamese  people 

A  letter  from  L.is  Vegas  Mayor  Gran  K 
Gragson  has  been  enclosed  in  every  box  of 
soap  that  left  here  for  Vietnam  It  said  m 
part 

Sending  soap  to  you  Is  a  very  small  way 
in  which  we  thought  we  could  help  you 
(Marines)  with  vour  Civic  Action  Program. 
Im  sure  It  would  please  you  to  know  that 
the  citizens  of  our  city  In  every  walk  of  life 
and  .ill  ages  contributed  towarr  thLs  drive 
as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  (or  what  you 
.ire  doing  for  our  country  " 

No  less  enthusiastic  are  the  Marine  lead- 
ers involved  In  Operation  Soapbar  '  When 
in  town  to  thank  Las  Vegas  personally.  Ma). 
Gen  Lowell  E  Et.glUh.  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Rinrult  De[K)t  at  San  Diego, 
said.  It  Is  imazlng  the  way  the  commu- 
nity here  has  responded  truly  a  tre- 
mendous effort  ' 

Col  Donald  R  Kennedy,  director  of  the 
IJrh  Marine  Corps  District,  San  Francisco, 
who  was  here  with  Gen  English,  echoed  the 
geiifrals  praise. 

Col  Kennedy  originated  "Operation  Soap- 
bar, '  aimed  at  collecting  soap  from  all  over 
the  country  for  distribution  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Assisting  in  collection  in  Las  Vegas 
were  Marine  Capt.  Mike  Corrlgan  aided  by 
Sheila  Reijan. 

Vegas  businessman  "^ammy  Cohen  was 
lauded  by  Operation  ^.oapbar"  leaders  as  a 
prime  mover  in  the  pr<jject. 

Tlie  response  of  Southern  Nov.idans  and 
other  Americans  around  the  tiatlon,  to  Op- 
eration Soapbar  ■  and  projects  ^lmllar  to  It 
should  prove  once  anil  for  .ill  to  everyone 
from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  ou  down,  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  .Americans  .ire  with  the  OI  who  Is 
doing   his  couri'f   ■    'iri!.;;!;   in   Vletn.im 


Student  Reporteri  in  Vietnam — VllI 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

i     ■■     .«.     YOKK 
IN    IHK  HuL'.-ii;  uf  UEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11.  1968 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  .Sin-akcr.  once 
again.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  the  most  recent  dl.'>patches  from 
Lee  Dembart  and  Ralph  Paladino.  two 
Queens  College  studenUs.  currently  .serv- 


ing as  Vietnain-ba.sod  leiKiricrs  for  the 
Queens  Collece  Phoenix 

These  artlcU^s  discu.ss  the  .si>ecial  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese student  community  Mr  Deni- 
bart  also  writes  about  the  leactions  o! 
American  soldiers  to  tecent  [X)litical  cie- 
vclopmenls  here  at  home,  and  Mr. 
Paladino  describes  the  problems  lacod 
by  iho.se  soldiers  who  decirii'  that,  tor 
reasons  of  conscience,  they  cannot  fic;ht 
in  Vietnam 

The  articles  follow: 

(By  Lee  Dembart) 

S,Mco^f  - -O  K  ArmR.trong,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  Reader'.t  Digest  and 
form  r  Contrre^srnati  from  Missouri,  was  Iri 
town  Kist  week  is  part  ol  .:  whirlwind  s  'Uih- 
east   .\!.la   tx)ur. 

Ill  i."-much  .ts  he  had  Ju.'t  arrived  from 
the  states,  several  people  were  anxious  to 
talk  to  him  about  Eugene  McCartliy,  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  the  host  of  others  who  are 
f.ist  cnderi'. orliicr  to  cronte  tSe  crr.itest  .\mcr- 
ican  political  quaBinlre  since  Aaron  Burr  In- 
sisted he  had  been  running  for  President 
.ill  along. 

The  reason  for  the  Interest  Is  that  few 
people  here  know  or  seem  to  care  very  much 
about  the  Internecine  strutrgles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  any  fresh  information  Is 
eagerly  .sought  Pacific  Starf;  and  .svrtpc.«.  the 
.'\rmed  Fy>rces  newspaper  published  In  Tokyo, 
has  been  the  only  source  of  dally  news  con- 
cern'.iiK  MiC.rtliy  .md  Kcimedy's  quixotic 
quest. 

Harumphed  a  Navy  captain:  "I  have  al- 
ways put  God  and  country  before  me  .And 
whiaever  doesn't,  like  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington, will  someday  be  a  lo.ser  " 

Not  a  single  mlllt.iry  le.ader  has  cxprps.sed 
anything  that  might  be  called  worry  over 
the  double-l>arreled  Democratic  challenge 
to   f*rc6ldent  Johnson's   Vietnam   policy. 

Nor  has  anyone  been  stirred  by  the  martial 
.ind  not-so-martlal  pronouncements  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  Or  the  nonpronouncements  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 

The  attitude  among  military  men  here 
.'cems  to  be  that  when  all  Is  said  and  done. 
and  when  the  conventions  and  elections  .;re 
over,  no  matter  who  wins,  the  war  will  con- 
tinue and  continue  in  basically  the  same 
manner  it  Is  being  waged  now. 

Not  so  the  civilian  workers.  One  official 
In  the  .Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment asked  a  reporter,  "You  going  back  to 
work  for  Bobby  Kennedy?" 

"Maybe,"  said  the  reporter.  "How  about 
you?" 

'"I'm  thinking  of  quitting  my  Job  and  Join- 
ing the  Kennedy  forces." 

And  a  USIA  aide,  while  not  about  to  quit 
his  Job.  also  confided  that  Kennedy  would 
be  his  choice  to  run  the  Government. 

Those  military  leaders  who  would  say  any- 
thing at  all  asked  the  one  question  that  most 
troubles  Sens.  McCarthy  and  Kennedy,  not 
to  mention  their  followers:  It's  all  well  .ind 
good  to  say  you're  going  to  end  the  war,  but 
how'> 

.And  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  the 
tolerant  but  knowing  look  that  one  rescr\cs 
for  politicians,  they  walk  off. 

The  Si.lgon  English-language  press  was 
taking  a  more  serious  if  dimmer  view  of  the 
challenge  to  LBJ  Heavily  pro-Government. 
The  Satgan  Daily  .\tu.<i  and  Th.c  .Saigon  Post 
were  busy  giving  both  Kennedy  .ind  Mc- 
C.irthy  their  comeuppance. 

Hcidllnes  like  Bob  Kennedy  .Admits  Kr- 
ror  ■  LBJ  Blasts  Critics,"  "No  Alternative 
•o  LBJ  VN  Policy.  Voters  Told,"  and  ■  Pres 
Thleu  Blasts  Kennedy  Brothers"  set  the  tone 
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for  the  coverage  of  the  upcoming  US.  Presi- 
dential election. 

.\t  week's  end.  with  the  Digcst'&  Armstrong 
explaining  how  he  got  McCarthy  to  propose 
ills  coalition  settlement,  most  Salgonltes, 
both  ,'\mfrlcan  and  Vietnamese,  were  more 
concerned  with  when  the  black  market  would 
reopen  th.in  with  U  ,s  jiohtical  debate. 

1  By   Lee   Ucnipart  i 
(First  of  two  articles  on  Vietnam'.-!  stiident.s) 

Saigon.-- -Tliere  ;ire  streets  in  .Saigon  that 
l'»k  like  they  were  imported  from  Paris' 
Left    Bank 

lii^kstalls  liiip  l-iih  ('decs  of  tlip  side- 
walk, an  occasional  canopy  overhead,  crowds 
of  youngish  IrHikliiR  Viet  ii.imcse  sift  ihrnugh 
tlie  stacks  of  dusty,  yellowed  \nlumps.  and 
American  rock  and  roll  Mares  throuph  Imid- 
spp.ikers   outside   record    shops. 

It  is  the  students'  section,  and  llic  books 
range  from  Vietnamese  translations  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  to  American  chemistry  texts  Dog- 
eared, battered  copies  of  Tlic  .Aman  Econnmir 
Rmrw  stand  in  piles  on  the  sidewalk,  tied 
lotrether   with   unraveling   rope 

A  coffee  shop  nearby  is  Jamined  with 
students  rerpadini;  their  notes  and  discus- 
sins?  the  day's  leciurcs  Thev  eye  Americans 
with  suspicion.  1  .werintr  their  voices  and 
gating  coldly  wlienevcr  one  enters  Ihe  shop 
and   sits  at   a   table. 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  an  American 
was  asked  last  week  by  an  older  student 
whose  Enel:  .h  was  easily  understandable. 
■  You  must  be  in  the  wrong  place."  he  said, 
not  waiting  for  an  answer  to  Ills  question. 
'We  have  no  bar  girls  here." 

The  students  didn't  buy  the  explanation 
that  was  ijr.cn  Most  {;ot  up  and  left  soon 
after  the  An-iprican  sat  down,  with  those 
who  remained  breaking  off  their  conversa- 
tions and  tvirnint»  iiistead  to  their  books. 

Vietnamese  students  have  reason  to  be 
suspicious.  Since  the  days  of  Npo  Dinh  Diem 
they  liave  been  .siippre.sspd.  beaten,  drafted, 
kidnapped,  and  murdered  whenever  tlielr  vo- 
cal demands  rc.ntlicted  v.'ith  the  Govern- 
ineiit's  wishes  Onlv  ;n  the  past  six  months 
has  there  been  .i  d.scernible  change  in  the 
Government's  attitude  toward  students,  with 
an  uneasy  truce  now  lieiiig;  observed  by  both 
sides. 

The  university  students  are  bright.  Very 
bright.  Tliey  sliould  be.  because,  following 
the  French  system,  on  completing  each  stage 
of  his  education  the  student  lakes  an  exam. 
Ai.d  only  50  i)ercent  ot  tho.se  who  take  the 
exam  pa.ss  it  and  iro  on,  the  rest  returning 
to  their  lamlhes  and  homes  to  pursue  other 
careers. 

Primary  education  ;n  Vietnam  lasts  five 
years,  which  is  the  legal  education  require- 
ment, though  many  never  complete  even 
that   much   ;ichool 

After  the  live  years  crimes  the  first  exam, 
with  tliose  who  pass  going  on  to  lour  years 
of  miidle  .school,  somcwaat  like  junior  high 
school.  Then  comes  the  second  exam.  50 
percent  failing,  and  those  passm:;  poing  on 
to  three  more  years  oi  high  sciiool,  ailer 
which  they  get  .i     baccal.iureate"  degree. 

The  university  system  itself  is  unlike  any- 
thing known  in  llie  state";  7  l.c  27.000- 
student  University  of  Saigon,  by  far  the  larg- 
est ..1  the  country's  tivt  universities,  houses 
a  dozen  ciiilerent  faculties,  ranging  from 
letters  to  science,  law.  arts,  and  inedicine.  A 
student  can  register  m  .is  many  or  as  few 
laculties   as   he   wishes. 

Most  wish  to  register  in  a  few.  and  even 
then,  not  for  a  total  of  more  than  one  or 
two  courses  a  semester.  Tlie  result  is  that 
after  enrolling  in  the  university,  a  student 
can  stay  there  practically  forever,  never  com- 
pleting a  degree  though  taking  many  courses. 
The  .students  have  many  complaints  about 
the  educational  system.  Some  say  the  quality 
of  the  professors  is  very  low.  Others  claim 
that  the  universities  produce  too  many  law- 
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vers  and  engineers  and  t.'enerally  leach  use- 
less subjects. 

The  complaint  was  echoed  by  Nguyen 
Tlilnh  Anh,  the  head  of  the  Student  Affairs 
Office  of  the  University  of  Saigon,  Said  Anh 
of  the  faculty,  largely  Vietnamese.  "The  |iro- 
fessors  must  Ijecome  more  <  :i:;cr  and  con- 
scleiitious  i.boiu   leacliing 

"Under  French  domination,  the  professors 
learned  to  ttand  aloof  irom  the  students.  We 
should  now  teach  them  to  supervise  ..iid  ad- 
vise tlie  students,  and  '.je  more  iriendly  to- 
ward them." 

While  the  lelationsh.p  IxMwcen  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  students  is  tense,  it  is  niuch 
better  now  than  it  lias  been  in  as  long  as 
anyone  can  remember.  While  the  .students 
might  still  be  able  to  muster  the  jiower  that 
they  did  against  Diem  .iiid  his  immcriiale 
successors,  there  is  little  evidence  tli.it  iliey 
want  to. 

For  one  tliin;r.  the  Government  seems  linal- 
!y  to  have  realized  that  it  must  court  the 
student  blocs  if  it  is  to  stay  in  power.  Inas- 
much ,i.s  they  rejiresent  not  only  the  ma- 
jority of  educated  ]jeopIe  in  the  country, 
but  also  a  large  portion  of  tiie  middle  class 
and  the  sole  .source  of  luturp  leadership,  the 
students  comm.iiid  power  i.ir  biyoiid  their 
iiumbeis. 

In  addition,  with  li.ilf  tin  population  of 
tlie  country  under  18  and  75  jnTcent  under 
30.  tlie  Go\ernmenl  is  relucUint  ;o  give  the 
appearance  of  cracking  down  on  youth.  The 
average  age  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly's  Lower  House  is  only  :16.  and  many 
of  the  deputies  are  m  their  late  20's  and 
would  be  considered  student  leaders  i:  they 
weren't  in   the  government. 

Among  them  is  Dr.  Ho  Vaii  Miiih,  the  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Lower  House,  who  spent 
the  last  10  years  as  ii  student  leader  In  .Saigon. 

"Our  government  has  the  duty  to  procure 
more  facilities  in  order  to  help  young  peo- 
ple, .ind  particularly  students,  in  their  ac- 
tlvit.es,"  Minli  said.  "This  is  the  only  way 
for  our  government  to  involve  them  iiiid  vrga- 
inze  them  for  the  common  struggle," 

Currently,  most  student  activity  is  ;n  the 
form  of  social  betterment  programs.  They 
offer  ,111  example  of  the  changing  Govern- 
ment  attitude   toward   .student   activities. 

Since  the  I'et  oflensive,  many  ,siudent.s 
have  become  Involved  in  refugee  and  relief 
projects.  A  few  of  these,  reliable  sources  say, 
have  been  infiltrated  by  the  Vietcong,  a  sit- 
uation not  unknown  in  student  aflairs  here. 

Under  jirevlous  governments,  if  it  became 
know  that  a  .student  group  had  been  inhl- 
trated,  the  police  would  be  sent  in  to  iireak 
up  the  organization. 

But  the  Thieu-Ky  government  lias  adopted 
a  different  approach.  Kather  than  uisband 
organizations,  the  government  has  sent  in 
informants  disr;uised  as  refugees  to  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  student  woriiers. 
Several  groups  that  had  been  labeled  "infil- 
trated" have  been  cleared   oy  this  process. 

Whether  it  would  .-trike  an  American  civil 
libertarian  as  a  better  method  is  not  the 
question.  Vietnamese  students  expect  clan- 
destine Government  ..clivities  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  do  not  react  strongly  against 
them.  Last  year's  disclosure  cl  NSA-CIA  links 
was  greeted  hv  students  here  with  a  smug 
indiUerence,  Th:-.  accused  American  .siudents 
of  being  naive  in  thinking  that  sucii  ihings 
did  not  go  on  regularly. 

A  continuing  source  r.f  friction  liefA-een 
the  students  and  the  Government  is  the  .stu- 
dents' fear  that  their  well-intentioned  efforts 
will  be  turned  around  for  someone's  political 
advantage.  The  students  are  anxious  to  work, 
but  .ire  not  anxious  to  be  grist  for  the  po- 
litical mill,  especially  when  their  loyalties 
are  not  firmly   with   the  Government, 

'The  students  have  a  tremendous  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  their  people,"  explained 
an  American  official.  "But  they're  afraid  of 
being  exploited  by  people  with  political 
interests." 


Nonetheless,  social  service  remains  the  out- 
let that  most  nationalist  students  use  to 
channel  their  energies.  Tliey  are  mostly  stu- 
dents who  are  neither  [iro-Vletcong  nor  pro- 
Gov(  ri.ment,  .ire  anxious  to  see  the  war  ended 
and  are  willing  to  work  in  whatever  constru''- 
iive  way  tliey  can  until  it  does, 

Fi.r  the  most  part,  this  "nationalist"  group 
rejecUs  coalition  as  an  acceiitable  solution  to 
the  war.  They  believe  the  iioveriiment  i,s  ,- o 
weak  that  the  NLP  would  take  over  complete 
control  inside  of  ,i   year 

Tlie  distrust  felt  by  students  extend.s  not 
only  to  Ihe  Government,  but  ,ilso  t,-j  each 
oilier  One  of  the  conliniiing  ))rohlenis  la 
the  iurniation  Lif  a  solid  .student  community 
has  licen  the  great  fragmentation  among  the 
siudents  themselves,  a  Iragmpntalion  that 
parallels  that  in  the  rest  of  Vietname.-;? 
soi'iety. 

Catholic  student  ,.  !or  example,  lavor  an 
end  to  the  War,  but  will  not  consider  ending 
it  on  any  terms  remotely  favorable  xa;i  the 
Communists,  'Many  of  the  Catholics  are 
refugees  from  the  North,"  said  one  .Ameri- 
can, "Tliey  didn't  come  down  here  in  >.<i<ler 
t.)  iret  more  Communism," 

■jhe  Buddliist  students,  on  the  otiier  ImmI, 
.ire  '.%i:iing  :i  .iccept  a  coalition  government 
oil  the  beliei  that  they  can  Handle  the 
C.inimunists  Many  .-tudenf.s  e  l.um  this  is  a 
v,-i-,hful  vlpw  that  commands  little  support 
from  the  facts 

N.iiiinvolved  siudents  span  '.he  r mpp  Irom 
staunch  government  supporters  to  an  oc- 
ca.i.inal  NLP  svmpathizer  or  party  member. 

Many  :'l.iim  ihat  ii  is  useless  lo  be  simply 
ac.iinst  the  government  "We  liave  to  have 
faith  in  the  government."  they  say.  "We  liave 
to  give  the  g(;vernnient  a  chance." 

tJthers  liold  tliat  this  Is  a  foreign  war 
beliig  fought  between  major  powers  on  Viet- 
namese soil  and  no  affair  of  Vietnamese, 
rhev  are  fihxlous  to  bring  down  any  govern- 
ment that  not  only  allows  the  war  to  cr,n- 
tinue.  but  condone?  it, 

Tlio  majority  are  content,  even  in  'lie 
midst  of  chaos  and  war,  to  go  about  their 
daiy  business  and  hope  that  ihings  will 
.  onieday  be  better.  They  are  not  so  much 
unconcerned  as  cynical,  cynical  about  iho 
government,  i  ynical  about  the  Vietcong.  and 
cynical  about  the  iiosslbllity  ^f  any  proup 
or  individual  croaling  a  nail  .nwjde  political 
ba'P 

But  llie  encour.tging  iact  abo.it  Vietnam- 
ese-- students  is  that  they  represent  an 
e\p:inding  middle  class  and  a  generation  ca- 
llable of  taking  over  effective  political  con- 
trol of  the  country. 

Thpy  are  one  of  -.lie  U'x-  i.ipeful  .  igns 
in  Vietnam. 

(By  Raii)h  Pi.l.idino) 

'I'lie  dateline  h.as  t>ecn  omi"„icd  to  !)rotP''t 
an  individual.  Ray  is  a  20  year  old  soldier 
wlio  enlisted  two  weeks  after  finishing  his 
last  year  in  a  Colorado  high  schCKjl,  He  is 
a  liaiidsome,  dark-iialred,  intelligent  young 
man.  who  alt»r  nearly  two  years  m  Vietnam, 
lia?.  de'ided  lie  is  finished  with  killing  .ind 
rieilh.  He  i.s  being  court-marti.iled  for  that 
decision 

Ray  is  in  .m  engineer  tompany.  is  a  para- 
lro:.;;er  and  demolition  expert.  Members  of 
his  conijiany  do  not  'perate  as  a  uiiit  in 
the  field  but  as  individuals  l.janed  out  to 
infantry  companies  lo  act  .is  their  engineer.-;. 
While  t'le  engineer  must  he  on  liand  to 
handle  siiuatioiis  that  require  las  sklll.s,  I'.r 
.mo-t  of  ills  term  with  a  line  unit,  lie  is 
Ju.^t  another  weajxjii.  another  loot  .soldier. 
Out  ol  21  months  in  Viet-iain.  Ray  has  served 
19  on  the  line. 

After  reiurnlng  :;..im  ins  last  tour  in  -.fie 
field  :n  early  February,  Ray  went  to  see  his 
Company  Commander,  a  first  Lieutenant, 
and  asked  that  he  not  be  assigned  to  combat 
for  the  rest  of  his  tour  in  Vietnam.  At  the 
.same  lime  lie  asked  Lhat  he  be  allowed  to 
see  a  psychiatrist    The  CO  .igreed  he  would 
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dn  all  he  ixiuld  Six  *e*ks  later,  three  weeks 
ai<o.  he  waa  ordered  lo  pack  his  field  gear  rt»d 
report  to  a  line  company  Respectfully,  po- 
litely, he  refused 

The  Armv  is  not  entirely  without  teelltig 
He  was  i<lvpn  two  days  lime  to  change  tils 
miiui  .r  irrept  the  consequences  When  he 
tried    ;o    explain    his    reasons,    his    CO    '.did 

him  he  w:is    full  of "  Each  day  he  r^- 

tu-ed  ind  sonneone  was  sent  In  his  plafe 
He  WIS  then  restricted  to  the  company  .inea 
to  iwnlt  court -martial 

Since  then  he  has  requested  luimercAi.s 
times  to  see  both  .i  lawyer  .md  ii  psychutrtat 
With  nil  success  TTils  week  he  Insisted  .ifld 
a  psychiatrist  Is  tlyinn  from  h  nearby  h^e 
to  lee  him  The  cnurt-martlal  forms  did  i^t 
leave  the  ciimpany  area  until  two  wectts 
lifter  the  Incident  He  has  never  been  notl- 
hed  of  that  fact  and  he  w«lts  in  the  nerviAis 
tension  that  comes  with  wnltlnn  for  in  hx 
to  tall  The  charaie  is  Willful  disobedience 
to  .1  comm,mdln«  .fflcer  '  It  i*  not  the  ortly 
possible  charge  i  there  is  for  instance  trie 
ihari?e  of  cowurdlce  In  the  face  of  the 
enemy"!  but  it  is  the  most  convenient  ahd 
easy  to  prove,  and  It  Is  In  all  likelihood 
the  one  that  will  be  used  It  Is  a  very  serious 
charRe.  for  under  the  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice,  cnnvlctlcn 
under  sfeneral  court-martial,  the  moat  solet|in 
of  mllltAry  courts,  can  brlnf?  in  time  of 
peace  a  dishonorable  dlschartje.  reduction 
to  lowest  enlisted  i;rade.  forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances,  and  rtve  years  at  hard  la«>or 
in  the  federal  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth 

The  course  of  Justice  in  the  Army  is 
laborious  and  time  ronsuminif.  and  in  matiy 
ways  far  superior  to  what  passes  for  justice 
in  most  civilian  courts  The  charges  must  be 
reviewed  at  every  level  of  command  fr«m 
Company  to  Division,  and  recommendations 
made  Only  If  every  level  of  command  rfc- 
ommends  .i  general  court-martial,  and  otly 
If  It  is  personally  ipproved  by  the  command- 
ing general,  can  it  be  convened  Any  level 
of  command  can  recommend  lesser  charges 
and  no  level  may  Increase  them  If  ihe 
final  decision  is  to  convene  the  court,  an 
investigation  similar  to  a  civil  grand  J«ry 
investigation  is  launched,  and  from  this 
p<jint  on  the  dtfendant  will  have  a  lawyer  to 
defend  him  If  the  Jury  rules  that  the  gen- 
eral court  is  not  warranted,  the  entire  pro- 
cedure begins  again,  with  no  possibility  ( of 
a  ijeneral  court-martial  ' 

A  general  court-martial  consists  of  .it  le^st 
five  ifflcers,  or  if  the  accused  requests,  o^e- 
•hird  >)f  the  court  can  be  enlisted  men  Most 
EM  choose  not  to  have  their  peers  sit  In 
judgment,  feeling  that  an  officer  Is  more 
likely  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  problem  The 
accused  must  be  represented  by  a  defepse 
counsel,  a  certified  lawyer  from  the  Staff 
Jtidge  Advocates  ofBce.  though  he  may  re- 
quest a  particular  individual  if  he  Is  av»ll- 
able  or  pay  for  his  own  civilian  lawyer  i  dif- 
ficult in  Vietnam,  of  course* . 

Ray  has  no  legal  grounds  for  acquittaj  If 
a  court-martial  Is  convened  He  is  not  a 
Conscientious  Objector,  he  Is  not  Insane,  he 
will  nut  obey  the  order  If  it  is  s^lven  him.  In 
•he  future  And  most  decidedly,  he  will  be 
found  guilty  if  tried.  Bvit  he  has  some 
chances  before  trial  A  psychiatrist  rtay 
attest  that  a  return  to  combat  duly  would 
endanger  his  mental  health  and  Is  not  rec- 
ommended The  court  will  consider  the  f»ct. 
The  Army  itself  may  decide  to  discharge  him 
on  grounds  of  unStness  or  inadaptability  for 
nulitary  service  Since  Hay  Is  only  tliree 
months  from  discharge,  the  Army  may  just 
wait  and  allow  him  to  be  released  on  schpd- 
uie  I  though  the  Army  can  hold  him  beyond 
his  jllscharge  while  proceedings  are  in  prog- 
ress) Someone  along  the  line  of  command 
can  recommend  a  lesser  charge  or  lesser  coiurt 
and  therefore  lewer  penalties  i  A  special  ccAirt 
may  not  imprison  a  man  for  more  than  I  six. 
months). 


EXTHNSIONS  OF   Kl  MAKKS 

I  spent  three  days  with  Bay.  talking  with 
him  discussing  his  future  and  the  decision 
that  so  endangers  It  He  Is  not  a.  pacifist  not 
a  hippie,  not  left-wing,  not  even  a  peacenik 
He  does  not  really  care  about  Vietnam  Yet. 
he  has  chosen   not    to  kill 

It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  made  such 
a  decision  During  his  first  Uiur  here,  in  an 
area  called  a  free-fire  zone  where  anyone  and 
anvthmg  can  be  killed  and  usually  Is.  he  was 
ordered  to  kill  an  old  and  harmless  looking 
tnin  He  refused  and  though  he  was  loudly 
Lor.aed  for  it  there  are  enough  people  wlU- 
!»!{  .ind  even  eager  to  carry  out  nuch  an 
order  that  nothing  more  came  of  It  He  has 
-een  many  pe<iple  shot  for  simply  being 
where  they  should  not  have  been  He  will  ad- 
mit tj  the  necessity  of  It  sometimes,  but 
does  rfot  want  to  do  It  himself  He  has  seen 
his  irlends  shot  and  maimed  He  has  seen 
[ellow  soldiers  who  took  part  In  the  same 
things  he  has  and  crack  up  .ifterwarda. 
Through  It  all.  he  has  retained  his  sanity 

It  Is  not  easy  for  Ray  to  explain  his  reasons 
for  refusing  to  go  out  on  the  line  any  longer 
It  took  nights  of  talk  before  he  could  ex- 
press himself  and  even  then  was  not  com- 
pletely clear  '^owever  I  try  to  explain  his 
motives,  It  is  an  Injustice  to  the  depth  of  his 
sincerity  It  is  dangero\is  Vo  make  friends 
in  Vietnam  knowing  that  they  can  die  so 
quickly  and  so  easily  So.  one  stops  making 
friends  using  every  bit  of  conscious  effort 
necessary  to  avoid  Intimacy  The  effort  can 
be  almost  as  much  of  a  strain  as  the  loss 
might  have  been.  Ray  has  found  the  strain 
overpowering  He  will  not  see  any  more 
friends  killed  before  his  eyes 

But  there  is  something  more  to  consider 
Bay  has  been  in  danger  every  day  in  the  field 
of  having  his  own  life  snutted  out  or  waking 
up  in  a  hospital,  blind,  or  without  legs  or 
more  He  does  not  want  to  die,  and  with  only 
three  months  to  ijo  with  1"  months  of  court- 
ing death  behind  him.  he  sees  the  odds 
against  him  -is  .vstronomical.  his  plans,  his 
lite  can  cease  to  exist  at  any  moment  He 
does  not  want  to  be  killed,  he  does  not  see 
why  It  should  be  him  He  has  spent  his  time 
on  the  line,  he  has  done  more  than  his  part 
at  a  time  when  so  many  other  people  have 
never  even  fired  a  weapon  In  Vietnam.  And 
looming  large  is  the  simple  fact  that  Vietnam 
Iv  not  worth  dying  for. 

There  were  other  alternatives  open  to  Ray 
that  might  have  accomplished  the  same 
things  for  him.  He  could  have  ;igreed  to  go 
back  to  the  line  and  there  ^mce  it  is  nut  lits 
company,  perform  so  badly  that  he  would 
be  sent  back  He  could  have  gone  to  the  line 
with  only  60  more  days  to  go  and  stayed 
low,  avoiding  trouble,  and  hopefully  sWylng 
alive  But  he  feels  that  he  Is  requesting  very 
little,  that  he  should  not  have  to  go  out 
again  for  even  one  more  day. 

Bay  Is  aware  of  the  consequence  of  his  ac- 
tions He  is  very  afraid  of  what  will  happen 
to  him  He  does  not  think  that  he  will  be 
able  to  survive  five  years  In  prison  But  he 
cannot  change  his  mind  He  hopes  that  the 
psychiatrist  can  do  something  to  help  him. 
he  hopes  that  his  19  months  of  performing 
his  duty  will  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  But  he  does  not  know  The  peo- 
ple in  his  unit  do  not  hold  anything  against 
him  Many  think  he  Is  being  stupid,  but  they 
do  not  treat  him  .my  differently  than  before 
Even  his  replacement  on  the  line,  who  had 
come  back  with  a  broken  .inkle,  does  not  re- 
sent the  decision  If  peer  Judgment  were  to 
decide  the  case.  Ray  would  be  free. 

How  can  one  categorize  a  man  like  Ray? 
Is  he  a  coward,  a  martyr,  a  murderer  turned 
scared'  The  truth,  as  in  most  thing.;  prob- 
ably lies  somewhere  in  between  If  being 
afraid  to  die  is  a  sign  of  cowardice,  then  that 
Is  there  to<)  If  one  considers  the  penalty 
greater  m  severity  than  the  consequences  of 
the  .let.  then  he  is  part  martyr  i  though  he 
would  not  agree  )  But  if  bravery  is  the  mak- 
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Ing  of  a  decision  from  the  innermost  rece.sses 
of  one's  conscience  and  free  will,  and  being 
willing  to  abide  by  the  con.sequences  of  that 
decision,  then  Ray  Is,  in  a  larger  measure 
than  most  of  us.  a  brave  man. 

( By  Ralph  Paladino  i 

The  Universities  are  closed  For  the  time 
being,  there  is  no  dissent  of  consequence 
to  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  not 
even  In  this  most  dissident  of  cities  Per- 
haps the  crisis  Is  too  grave,  the  country  tix) 
divided  into  pro  and  untl  factions  tor  any- 
one who  truly  loves  Vietnam  to  add  another 
voice 

The  following  Is  a  folk  song  written  bv  a 
young  and  very  popular  Vietnamese  lolk- 
slnger  known  simply  as  Son  (pronounced 
Shun)  He  Is  reported  to  have  been  a  Uader 
of  the  student  demonstrations  In  Hue  iii 
1965,  though  there  is  no  proof  It  was  libor- 
lously  translated  for  me  by  a  tirst  year  medi- 
cal student  at  the  General  Hosplt^il  In  Hue, 
who  Is  also  a  member  ot  a  folkslnemg  ^;r.  up. 

It  Is  difficult  lor  a  Western  car  to  describe 
the  melody  of  a  piece  of  Vietnamese  music 
To  our  ears,  even  the  speech  has  a  sing-song 
quality  that  Is  difficult  to  repniduce  While 
the  song  was  sum;  iii  a  high  lilting  \oice 
without  .icconipanlinent,  the  lyrliism  was 
unmistakable,  and  though  the  language  Is 
strange,  somehow  it  can  be  understtxxl  There 
Is  no  anger  In  the  song  no  bitterness  onlv 
regret  and  sorrow  Tlie  song  Is  banned  in 
Vietnam 

■  After  a  thousand  years  of  Chinese  domina- 
tion, 

.After  one  hundred  years  as  a  French  colony. 

.Atter  twenty  years  of  civil  war,  every  day. 

The  fortune  (heritage,  bequest  i  of  our 
.Mother  Is  a  forest  <'f  dry  bones 

The  fortune  ot  our  Mother  Is  us  mount, iins 
covered  with  graves 

She  has  taught  us  to  speak  trulv 

Our  Mother  desires  that  her  children  v.111 
never  forget 

The  color  of  their  skins. 

That  they  do  not  forget  the  N,ttion  that  is 
Vietnam, 

After  a  thousand  years,  etc 

Our  Mother  desires  that  we  soon  come  back 
home, 

.Ml  children  of  the  same  f.ithcr  must  forget 
their  hatred. 

After  a  thousand  years  etc 

The  fortune  of  our  Mother  Is  fields  with 
no  rice 

The  fortune  of  our  Mother  Is  homes  de- 
stroyed by  fire 

After  a  thousand  years    etc 

The  fortune  of  our  Mother  Is  n  band  of  exiles 
within   their   own   country. 

The  fortune  of  our  Mother  Is  a  band  of 
traitors  " 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

'    F     '    IlIO 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  April   11.  1968 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remark.';, 
I  wish  to  in.sert  my  1968  opinion  poll  in 
the  Record: 

Congressman   Wih,i.\m   E    Minsh.all  \Vot:,n 
Like  Vot-R  Opinio.s 

April,   1968 

Dear  Pkiends  .\s  in  jrinlous  years  I  ,an 
sending  the  Minshall  Opinion  Poll  to  the 
home  of  every  registered  voter  In  the  23rd 
District -Democrat.  Republican  or  Independ- 
ent. 


In  this  questionnaire  I  have  tried  to  c»ver 
as  many  of  the  Issues  as  possible  and  know 
It  is  difficult  to  respond  with  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer  to  such  complex  and  serious  ques- 
tions The  votes  that  will  be  taken  In  Con- 
gress, however,  also  must  be  reduced  to  a 
yes"  or  no".  As  your  Representative  I 
!  orniulate  my  Judgments  on  hearings,  studies 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  debates  not  readily  available  to  the  pub- 
lic but  your  response  to  this  poll  will  be 
helpful  In  reaching  my  declslona  In  the 
months  ahead. 

Each  queetlonnalre  will  be  tabulated  by 
computer  and  results  will  be  released  to  the 
news  media  and  In  a  future  newsletter. 

When  you  have  completed  the  poll,  please 
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return  11  to  Minshall  Opinion  Poll.  2243  Ray- 
burn    House    Office    Building.    Washington, 
D  C,  20515.  Your  partlcljiatlon  and  coopera- 
tion are  very  much  appreciated. 
With  beet  wishes, 
sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Minshall. 

Member  of  Congress. 


I 


MINSHALL  OPINION   POLL 
|Read  each  qyeilion  Cdielull*  and  check  appropriate  box  oi  I, -««■■,  Atiere  a|.plic.iLlel 


Yes 


No 


1  II  a  satislactoiv  P''ace  'i   Vielnain  caimu.  Le  athiei/ed  iir  Ihe  lofseeable  luture 

nhich  ol  t!  c  IrlioAiiiB  Cjiiiifci  ol  .iLlion  lio  you  tavor?  (Check  only  one), 

(a)  r.'ainlain  I'm'"!  rulicv 

(b)  luittipr  ir  tensity  eflorts  to  secure  peace  by  negotiation. 

(c)  Will  or  ffl  out 

(d)  liicrcise  U  S   n<ilitaiy  eitoits 

(e)  Gradual  di-escaLition  of  US    tiilitaty  etlorls  *ith  subsequent  *ith- 

rtiawal  In  oMstal  e:'Cl3ves 
(t)   Completely  slop  ail  bumbir.R  oi  Noith  Vietnam  to  brrng  about  peace 

nei^otialions 
(H)  Immediate  yntlidrawal  0' ail  U  S   troops 
(h)  Seek  solution  tt^rouRh  United  Nations 
(i)    Seek  solution  ttiiOuRti  Geneva  Coi'leience 

2  In  dealing  mth  ciwil  disordeis  do  you  tavor - 

(,i)  Siritiei  n.iiidiinR  ol  noleis  and  demonstiatois  by  police  and  courts 
{:,)  Koie  nuiiibillion-collar  i  logranis  lor  improvement  ol  slum  areas_. 
curb  ttie  ',,,,1018  ciimp  r,ile   dn  you  tavor 
(J)  Kfsloration  ol   (lolice  authority  in  appiehending  and  interrogating 

iUSpBCtS    -  -      —  .    --    - ..    . 

(ti)  leiS  leniency  toward  convicted  ctiminals  by  the  courts 

(c)  Strongei  lans  peiialiiing  s.ile  and  possession  ot  hallucinogenic  diugs 

such  as  LiD     .  
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i    Do  V"U  Li.iii  a  Irileral  open  h-jusinp  la,-.' 

j    Uo  you  lavOf  an  increase  m  Peileral  lui.rts  Ic  con. bat  ait  and  *,llei  pollution/   . 

6,  Do  you  tdvoi  an  increase  in  federal  ri,cor,ip  laies? 

7    Should  F-dcral  spending  be  reduced  c 

(,i)  foreign  aid 

(b)  Sp.ice  ijiopiam      ... 

0  )  Pijvertv  piopram. 

(d)  Supersonic  ti.inspoil  inopram 

(e)  A^jricultuie  subsidies 

(I)    Vililary  spendms    .  

S    Should  Congress  cieate  a  Captive  N.ilions  Cnmmrtlee  tn  study  pnacetui  ways 

the  United  Slates  can  help  C:inimunisl  contiolled  countries  regain  treedom?. 

9    Should  niail-oraei  sjle  0!  liieaims  be  ledeiallv  regulated.' --   - 

HI   Do  you  lavor 

(a)  federal  rent  supplements  tui  ll /v-income  lamllies  ,    .,    

(b)  Guarardetd  a  niual  11  comes  subiidizjd  by  the  federal  Governmcnl  . 

(c)  Siud»:tt  hiisrnc  between  city  and  suburban  school  districts  to  piovide 

lacially  and  socioeconomicaiiy  balanced  schools 
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"The  Cassiopeia  Affair" 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 
I.\    I-HE  .SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednr^day.  April  17,  1968 

Mr.  HART  KE,  Mr.  President,  there  was 
recently  :)ublishcd  a  most  unusual  novel 
tailed  •The  Cassiopeia  Affair,"  the  au- 
thors of  which  are  Mrs,  Chloe  Zerwick 
and  Dr,  Harrison  Brown,  Mrs.  Zerwick  is 
the  distinguished  public  affairs  consult- 
ant to  the  World  Law  Fund,  and  Profes- 
sor Brown  is  the  eminent  geochemist  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
as  well  as  foreign  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  In  this  re- 
markably prescient  novel,  the  authors 
decipher  a  message  from  a  remote 
planet  which  i)ioves  the  existence  of  an 
advanced  civilization  there — a  civiliza- 
tion more  developed  than  our  own  on 
earth,  and  one  that  has  learned  how  to 
survive  its  own  nuclear  age  without  de- 
,^troying  itself  in  a  senseless  holocaust. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  novel  because 
the  world  has  been  alerted  since  its  pub- 
lication to  the  discovery  by  both  Ameri- 
can and  British  astronomers  of  radio 
signals  from  beyond  the  earth. 

This  intriguing  blend  of  science  and 
fiction  could  hold  meaning  more  directly 
related  to  our  immediate  problems;  for,  if 
indeed  there  may  even  prove  to  be  ad- 
vanced life  on  other  planets,  beings  who 
have  conquered  their  nuclear  dilemma 
without  destroying  themselves,  this  is  a 
le.'i.'^on  aU  nations  on  earth  should  want 
to  learn. 

In  "The  Cassiopeia  Affair,"  Mrs.  Zer- 
wick and  Dr,  Brown  liave  created  a  fic- 
tional President  of  the  United  States 
v.ho,  on  learning  of  the  existence  of  an 
advanced  civilization  on  Cassiopeia 
3579,  addresses  the  world  in  an  eloquent 
plea  for  rationality  and  peace.  What  he 
says  is  poignantly  applicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  today,  I  quote  one  sec- 
tion of  it: 


I.s  il  civilized  10  let  decay  uw  beaulilul 
ciiies  like  Pans  and  Hume  and  :>'cw  York 
and  Bangkok,  to  name  n  lew?  la  it  civilized 
that  we  let  these  former  jewels  ol  our  Fociety 
become  great  lestennp  .Mjres,  c,o;-,ing  tmcon- 
troUable  traffic,  polluted  air,  ugly  and  unin- 
habitable buildings,  tlums,  dirt,  and  crime,' 
Are  we  civilized  when  so  many  of  us  still 
hate  each  other  according  to  the  difference  m 
pigmentation  of  our  moat  .superlicial  at- 
tribute, our  skin? 

Finally,  how  would  our  problem  of  war 
look  t<5  the  dwellers  ol  a  disUint  slar.'  How 
could  you  explain  why.  on  this  speck  o:  cos- 
mic dust  sailing  through  eu;rnlty.  blessed 
with  great  rivers  and  sUitely  mountains,  a 
wealth  of  fertile  fields  and  bountilul  mineral 
resources,  manulaclunng  centers  and  lovely 
villages,  music  and  painting  and  poetry. 
blessed  with  such  beautiiul  children,  how 
could  you  explain  why  we  lace  each  other 
every  day  with  the  threat  ot  nuclear  extermi- 
nation? MaJi  is  one  of  the  few  creatures 
which  kills  its  own  wholesale.  Yet  man's  in- 
ner essence — and  some  of  our  best  biologists 
will  bear  me  out — lies  in  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  love  others  of  his  own  kind.  And 
this  basic  drive  toward  altruism  is  as  firmly 
based  on  our  animal  ancestry  as  is  physical 
man  himself. 

Yet  we  men.  who  can  live  together  side  by 
side  in  peace  in  our  cities  and  nations,  we 
still  have  found  no  way  to  live  together  in 
peace  in  the  world.  Why?  I  don't  believe  the 
wisest  man  could  find  a  persuasive  answer 
to  that  question. 

So  you  understand  why.  as  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you.  our  Ambassadors  in  the  other 
capitals  of  the  world  are  delivering  to  heads 
of  state,  great  and  small,  the  text  of  this 
announcement  and  an  urgent  proposal.  Next 
week's  Rome  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters has  been  scheduled  lor  some  lime  to 
discuss  the  political  probleins  created  by 
the  crisis  on  the  Chinese-Slbenan  border 
near  Dzhallnda.  I  am  proposing  that  this 
conference  be  reconstituted  ,>s  a  Summit 
Meeting,  world-wide  in  scope 

I  myself  plan  to  go  to  Rome,  to  the 
parish  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  to  discuss  with 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  if 
they  will  Join  me.  the  implications  of  this 
new  discovery  for  our  society. 

I  wo'-ld  hope  that  out  of  such  a  meeting 
at  this  time  would  come  not  only  a  de- 
cision about  our  reaction  to  this  message 
but  the  beginnings  of  a  plan  truly  to  civilize 
this  small  spaceship  we  all  inhabit. 


I.ei  us  light  lip  the  lirmamente,  not  with 
tiie  blaze  of  a  nuclear  lireL>all  but  with  a 
shining  beacon,  the  glory  ol  man's  eUTual 
(ircam  of  neace  on  Earth  realized  at  last. 


Grant    to    Northwestern    University    for 
African  National  Unity  Project 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  17.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
I  am  happy  to  announce  a  $400,000,  3- 
year  errant  to  Northwestern  University 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  study  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  development  of 
cohesive  and  stable  nation-states  in 
Africa. 

The  frrant.  for  the  "Developing  Na- 
tional Unity  in  Africa"  project  in  North- 
western's  African  studies  program,  ■v^ill 
be  administered  by  Gwendolen  M, 
Carter,  one  of  the  Nation 's^utstandlng 
authorities  on  Africa. 

MLss  Carter  is  director  of  the  inter- 
disciplinary African  studies  program 
and  professor  of  political  .science  at 
Northwestern,  Fields  covered  under  the 
grant  will  include  political  science, 
geography,  sociology,  anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, and  linguistics. 

Announcement  of  the  i^rant  wa.s  made 
.ioinlly  by  Howard  R,  Dre.-,sner,  ,'-ecre- 
tary,  the  Ford  Foundation,  New  York, 
and  Dr.  J.  Roscoe  Miller,  iire.^ident  of 
Northwestern  University.  Dr.  Miller 
said: 

We  j.ave  great  conlidence  :a  Prolessor 
Carter  and  are  convinced  that  this  project 
constitutes  a  logical  and  valuable  develop- 
ment in  our  academic  program  and  in  our 
iirst  plan  for  the  seventies. 

Dr.  Miller  said  strengthening  North- 
western's  academic  activities  has  prior- 
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;ty  under  the  nrst  plan  In  the  plan. 
>l)ectal  t-mphasls  is  placed  on  interdis- 
ciplinary approaches  in  the  .Uudy  u{  im- 
portant social  prubletr\.s  TVie  .\frlcan 
--tiidies  proLTKm  is  interdisciplinary  in 
locus  and  brings  together  specialists 
t;om  many  academic  departments 

Including  the  luw  $400  000  lirant.  Ford 
P.iundatiot.  clfts  since  1955  to  the  Af- 
rican studies  protrram  have  totaled  more 
than  $2  million  The  foundation  uave 
the  proi^ram  S261  610  between  1955  and 
1961  In  1961.  it  gave  *a. 050.000  to  endow 
-;raduate  trainlne;  and  research  in 
African  .studies  It  made  a  $J.50  000  '-trant 
m  1961  for  hik'h  school  summer  institutes 
.n  African  studies,  and  ^ave  ■540  000  in 
1967  for  summer  programs  of  joint  re- 
search by  professors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents of  Northwestern  rtnd  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghana. 

Miss  Carter  .said  the  Lrant  will  help 
support  and  e.xpand  the  folluwinsr  as- 
pects of  Northwestern's  current  pro- 
-:ram: 

Field  studies  by  Northwestern  faculty 
members  ,ind  advanced  ^raduate  stu- 
dents at  the  national,  eiiional,  and  in- 
ternational levels  in  Africa: 

VlsitinK  professorships  and  lecture- 
ships by  outstandlnt;  .-scholars  from  Af- 
iican  universities; 

Fellowships  to  .'■upport  study  at  North- 
western by  outstanding  uiaduate  stu- 
dents from  Africa,  and 

Preparation  of  a  new  series  of  pub- 
lications on  the  development  of  national 
iiiity    in    Africa,    to    be    issued    by    the 
Northwestern   I'niversity   Press. 

The  national  unity  project  wa^  estab- 
lished last  year,  accordiinc  to  Miss  Car- 
ter. These  are  some  aspects  ot  the  proj- 
e"t  already  luiderway: 

Development  of  lontt-term  data  on 
linauistic  diversity  and  standardization 
and  .social  chan.:e  in  West  Africa,  di- 
rected by  Jack  Berry,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  lin- 
guistics; 

Research  on  the  impact  of  Western 
education  and  urbanization  on  different 
cultural  -croups  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  di- 
rected by  Remi  P  Clit;uet.  ..ssociate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology; 

Communications  processes  and  the  in- 
terrelationships o^  ethnic  iroups  and 
of  rural  and  .irban  areas  in  Nigeria,  di- 
rected by  Edward  Soja.  assistant  pro- 
fes.sor  of  Keo^raphy. 

Effects  of  traditional  economic  sys- 
tems on  modernizatlof.  processes,  di- 
rected by  Georuc  Da! ton.  professor  of 
economics  and   anthropolotiy ;    and 

Modernization  indicators  and  values, 
directed  by  Ronald  Cohen.  a>sociate  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  anthropolotiy  and  ijolitical 
science. 

New  African  studies  faculty  members 
J-.ave  greatly  strengthened  the  pro- 
grams academic  capabilities,  said  Miss 
Carter.  They  include  Irma  Adclman.  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  an  authority  on  eco- 
nomic development;  Ethel  M  Albert,  pro- 
ressor  of  anthropology  and  speech  an 
expert  in  African  value  systems;  Frank 
Willett,  professor  of  art.  an  archeological 
investigator  of  African  art:  John  Paden. 
instructor  in  political  science,  author  of 
a  sociolinguistic  study  of  the  city  of 
Kano.  Nigeria:  and  Morris  P  Goodman, 
associate  professor  of  linsuistic*.  a 
specialist  in  African  languages 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Vietcong  Tactici — Report  by  Dr.  Loran  B. 
Morfan,  Torrington,  Wyo. 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

r   w  Y    .M :  N  L. 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdnesdav   April  17.  1968 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President.  Dr  Ixjran 
B.  Morgan,  of  Tornngton.  Wyo  .  is  an 
American  physician  who  has  uiven  much 
of  himself  to  aid  the  victims  of  warfare 
in  Vietnam  He  Is  now  m  that  war-Ujrn 
country  on  his  second  tour  of  duty  as 
a  volunte*T  physician  He  has  forwarded 
to  me  a  lejxjrt.  :iol  by  him.self.  but  by 
his  roommate,  on  the  event-s  at  Vinh 
Loni;  earlier  this  year,  during  the  Tet 
ofleiisive  This  lepoit  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  Vietcong  tactics — an  attack 
on  a  girls'  orphange  is  mentioned  as  a 
postscript — but  also  gives  us  a  iilcture 
of  the  efforts  being  put  forward  by  many 
Americans,  military  and  civilian,  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  in  Vietnam  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  ask  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  In  the  ExteJislons  of  Re- 
marks 

Tliere  belnjj  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
a.*?  follows 

There  h(i<l  been  two  nttAclcs  on  Vlnh  Long 
'•ne  J.vniiary  ^0  to  February  3  anrt  the  other 
February  16-18  .ipprnxlmatelv  Somewhat 
more  ihnn  40 ^  of  the  town  ■was  destroyed 
The  \'C  burned  the  public  market  and  the 
string  of  :itores  nearby  belonging  to  Chinese 
.ibsentee  landlords  and  some  run  by  Chinese. 

I  Odd.  Isn't  It.  because  the  main  tiamage  in 
Siilgon  was  In  the  Chinese  section  known  as 

I  Cholon  :ind  there  w.is  no  .itt.ick  nn  the 
-American  PX  there  Many  Vietnamese  feel 
toward  the  Chinese  :is  ?ome  Westerners  do 
about  Hebrews    In  Vlnh  Long  as  in  Saigon 

I  the  greater  damage  w.-js  done  by  the  Amerl- 

I  cans  driving  the  VC  out  because  they  were 

'  in  the  people's  homes  In  general  the  people 
understood  the  necessity  of  this  There  was  a 
little  resentment  where  people  lost  homes  In 

^  the  areas  suspected  ot  hiding  VC  when  there 

1  were  none,  but  the  Americans  had  to  be 
.sure   They  couldn't  rap  at  each  door  from  a 

j  liellcopter  i  m  Vlnh  Long) . 

From  Vlnh  Long  and  adjacent  areas  19.000 
refiisrees  had  to  be  provided  for  3,000  were 
ui    the   Norm.il   College   but    that  was   down 

'  to  1,"(X)  when  I  arrived  and  today,  March 
27,  only  ten  f.imlUes  remain    I  am  happy  to 

I  say  that  neither  my  interpreter  or  driver  were 
affected  in  any  way  My  clerk- tvpist's  family 
had  the  roof  blown  off  their  house  and  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  contents  They  are 
living   with   relatives.    Four   college    teachers 

j  lost  their  homes  Mr  Dlep.  who  is  63.  seml- 
retlred.  but  with  six  children  at  home,  lost 
the   beautiful   home   inherited   from    his   fa- 

I  ther  which  he  had  modernized    He  will   re- 

I  reive  $68  00  from  the  government  to  re- 
build This  will  help  pay  for  a  bamboo  and 
thatch  cabin,  but  that  is  all.  He  had  .some 
tine  furniture  which  was  also  lost  Ttie  .su- 
pervisor general  has  his  family  In  the  two 
offices-  his  and  mine  I  hear  this  Is  tor  pro- 
tection against  possible  further  attacks.  One 
of  the  saddest  facets  of  the  entire  action  was 
ttre  looting  of  the  town  by  the  Vietnamese 
soldiers  My  loss  was  about  $750  00  (replace- 
ment value  1  but  many  lost  furniture  as  well 
(hauled  away  in  army  trucks)  My  maid 
came  to  the  house  at  noon  of  the  I'Jth  of 
February  and  found  the  soldiers  there  i  they 
forced  a  window  to  get  ln»  They  threatened 
to  kill  her  if  she  tried  to  stop  them  but  by 
claiming  some  of  my  things  as  hers  she  was 
ible  to  save  them  I  turned  In  a  list  of  my 
things   to   MACV   at   their   request   and    may 

irecelve    some    compensation     My    maid    was 
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staving  at  the  ChrtRtum  and  .Mls.slnnary  Al- 
liance Church  for  safety-  It  had  received 
.•■tray  shot-s  inly,  as  was  true  <  f  my  house 
The  man  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  house  was 
tape  rcrordlng  the  battle  sounds  !rom  .ui 
open  v.lndow  the  first  night  of  the  ait^ick 
when  a  stray  shot  went  through  the  win- 
dow beside  him  The  only  .Anierli  an  civilians 
killed  were  a  police  advisory  utliol.il  while 
working  with  the  local  police-  Mr  Al  Farkas 
born  and  reared  in  Erie.  Pa  and  retired 
Chief  of  Police  of  Lancaster.  Pa  and  Mr 
Lobit  who  was  .several  kilometers  out  of 
t  iwn  contrary  to  orders,  but  sorry  to  .vay, 
in  keeping  with  his  attitude  Too  many 
.Americans  lose  their  lives  as  a  result  of  try- 
ing t<i  play  cops  and  robl>ers.  or  something. 
\  .special  delegation  Irom  I'SAID.  Dr  Hal 
Hall  Director  of  USAID  Klemmt.irv  Edini- 
tion  and  Dr  D  J  Hays  CSAID  Chief  ol  Edu- 
c.itlon  in  Region  IV.  a  local  CORDS  m.an  .md 
I  vvent  to  see  the  Deputy  Province  Chief  con- 
rernliig  his  acceptance  of  the  location  of  the 
now  women's  dormitory  The  contracts  h.ive 
been  let  but  he  now  wants  It  turned  90 
degrees  to  the  planned  orlentatlfin  for  winch 
all  drawings  iire  completed  The  change  will 
entail  new  drawings  for  which  no  money  is 
available.  He  was  adam.int  in  a  very  nice 
way  but  his  lack  of  Interest  in  education  may 
cost  the  loss  of  over  $600,000  In  two  badly 
needed  new  dormitories  for  the  College.  If  the 
change  in  drawings  can  be  done  for  under 
$500  the  reorient^ition  may  take  place — we 
hope 

ITie  college  is  to  reopen  April  1.  Since  the 
squad  of  twelve  Vietnamese  soldiers  stationed 
in  the  dormitories  are  to  remain  ui  this  str.i- 
teglc  spot  the  women  will  sleep  on  the  llo<ir 
ol  the  auditorium  and  eat  In  the  kitchen 
I  picnic  style.  I  guess  i 

Damage  done  to  the  buildings  Includes 
more  than  125  windows.  30  rheets  of  roofing, 
one  hole  in  the  dormitory  floor  from  u  tmall 
shell,  plus  the  damage,  pilfering  and  mess 
caused  by  the  refugees  All  the  toilets  were 
clogged  as  well  as  the  Intake  pipe  to  the 
septic  tank  Many  used  the  tile  ion  hand  for 
a  building  project)  to  mark  out  their  little 
areas  of  '  home  '  In  the  auditorium  and  on 
the  corridors  Some  of  the  bricks  liave  been 
restacked  and  the  cleanup  .ind  repair  work 
has  begun.  This  is  also  true  in  town  Mucii  of 
the  rubble  has  been  removed,  some  of  it  used 
for  needed  l.md  fill  and  loose  bricks  and  tile 
for  repair  work. 

This  c<jslly  holocaust  seems  to  have  made 
tlie  Vietnamese  realize  more  than  anything 
else  could  that  there  Is  a  war  In  the  Delta 
area  a  new  Vletn.unese  general  has  been  put 
in  command — a  man  who  has  .i  widespread 
reputation  among  his  countrymen  for  hon- 
esty We  have  a  new  province  chief  with  the 
s,uue  kind  of  reputation  Plans  by  Americans 
■  iiid  Vietnamese  have  had  to  be  changed  and 
transportiitlon  out  of  t-own  is  not  considered 
Site  except  by  air.  However,  the  f rowers  ire 
getting  their  pnxluoe  to  market  in  .>iplte  of 
VC  orders  to  embargo  the  cities.  We  even  pet 
vegetables  from  D.ilat  i  200  miles i  via  truck. 
aitho  the  drivers  .ire  [irobably  paying  "taxes  ' 
to  the  VC-  The  markets  are  not  (lUile  up  to 
their  former  st^mdards  but  prices  are  low  be- 
cause It  is  harvest  time  for  nee  and  the  farm- 
ers want  to  .sell.  It  Is  s<;mewhat  difficult  to 
-et  their  produce  to  Saigon. 

The  people  dislike  the  VC  to  say  the  least, 
because  of  their  ruihlessness  and  terrorism. 
They  have  no  loyalty  to  their  government 
because,  .iltho  the  French  are  out.  the  ruling 
class  was  FYench  trained  and  act  according- 
ly The  people  m  general  are  inclined  to  look 
out  for  tiieir  own  .aid  that  i.s  all.  The  Hoa 
Hao  I  sect  ol  Buddhists  i  have  no  trouble 
With  the  \'C  because  they  stick  t,ogether  and 
help  each  other  out  The  VC  are  afraid  of 
them  and  let  them  .done.  There  are  about  a 
million  of  them  in  the  Ciiuntry  but  they  are 
quite  parochial,  in  their  outlook,  perhaps  be- 
cause their  armies  were  defeated  In  a  bid  for 
power  a  few  yeajs  ago.  A  spirit  of  "all  for  one, 
one  for  all  '  Is  s<Mlly  lacking,  but  If  it  ever 
caught  lire  the  light  woiUd  quickly  be  over. 


I 


April   17,   19r>S 


This  Is  somethliit'  the  .American  government 
IS  expending  inin-h  i  tlort  t*>  develop  Ijut  so 
(  ir  without  iiiiicli  evidence  tif  su-cess. 

There  are  intcre.^tlng  stories  of  the  battle 
vvlilch  I  Will  s.ive  until  Liter.  Right  now  my 
work  seems  to  be  to  help  secure  assistance  to 
repair  the  damage  at  the  College  and  pray 
[or  the  saviiig  of  the  tiorinltorics.  Tomorrow 
I  will  go  to  Saigon  via  niiliUiry  plane  to  be 
present  for  a  st.iH  nieetiiig  the  2yth.  I  will  try 
to  get  my  Vietnamese  coiiiitrrpart  on  the 
manifest  becau.-^c  he  needs  to  see  the  Minis- 
ter of  S;ducation  al>i5Ut  llie  situation  at  the 
College. 

Part  of  this  ye.ir  h.ws  been  lost  but  we  are 
looking  forward  to  ,i  .strong  finish  and  a 
Ijlgger  and   Ijetter  [)rogram   next  year. 

PS  nie  VC  atUicked  the  Catholic  orphan- 
age for  orphaned  and  wayw.ird  girls.  A  liell- 
copter dropped  into  the  compound  and  in 
several  trips  rescued  tlic  inmates  Two  other 
choppers  circle<l  the  compound.  Uring  on  the 
VC.  'I'he  VC  were  comiiig  over  the  wall  as  tiie 
l;ust  lo.id  t<wk  oil. 

The  Biise  comniander  decided  to  t.ike  a 
Jeep  ride  aloiig  tlic  perimeter  ot  the  Biuse 
beyond  the  hinding  strip  to  check  on  the  sit- 
uation He  did  not  know  tlie  VC  had  t.iken 
the  outposts.  He  w;ik  killed.  The  VC  de- 
stroyed one  chopper,  tiien  the  .Americans 
counterattacked  .md  drove  tlicm  otT.  More 
tliaii  :joo  VC  were  prob.ibly  killed  because  the 
.Anieric.ins  had  tremendous  lire  power.  The 
VC  were  barefooted,  wore  black  shorts,  a 
shirt,  and  a  bandoleer  of  c.irtridges. 

P  P  .S.  I  just  received  word  that  we  will 
i'robably  get  ttie  dormitories! 


Letter  Concerning  Racial  Unrest 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdaij.  April  17.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  racial  unrest  which  this  Na- 
tion has  experienced  in  recent  days,  it 
was  very  gratifyinR  to  me  to  receive  a 
thoughtful  constructive  letter  from  Dr. 
and  Mrs,  Cedric  Smith,  of  Eggertsville, 
N.Y.  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  excel- 
lent suggestions  made  in  the  Smith's  let- 
ter that  I  would  like  to  share  their 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues.  The  letter 
follows: 

r.GCERTSVII-LE.    N.Y., 

Apnl  11.  1968. 
Hoii    lUciiARi)  D,  McCarthy, 
Hou'ic  of  Reprffcntatires, 
Wa-iUtngton.  D.C. 

Sir:  Our  country  faces  disaster  in  our 
cities  and  suburbs  with  American  citizens 
wre.iklng  violence  on  other  Americans.  The 
tiagedy  of  a  brvital  civil  war  may  be  avoided 
but  this  will  require  vigorous  legislative  and 
executive  action  designed  and  carried  out 
With  suilicienl  realism  and  widespread  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  goals  and  procedures 
required  to  meet  tlie  challenge.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent's Commission  identified  many  of  the 
trouble  spots  but  its  remedy  has  overlooked 
some  of  the  essential  ingredients.  To  this 
end  we  earnestly  entreat  and  implore  the 
C-'ongress.  the  Executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  State  legislatures  and  local 
goveniiiig  bodies  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment immediate  action  along  the  following 
lines: 

( 1 )  We  tirge  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  programs  for  the 
tiaining  of  police  volunteers  and  public  offi- 
cials In  the  subject  ol  commiuiity  relations 
via  workshops,  seminars,  and  retreats.  A 
program  on  simulation  of  riot-trigger  situ- 
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atlons  and  their  resolution  .should  be  an 
important  component   of  such   jirograms. 

(2)  We  urge  tlie  immediate  e;-tabli.sh- 
ment  of  massive  aid  programs  to  tipgrade 
the  quality  and  organization  of  the  police 
forces   and    to   double    the    total    number. 

1 3)  We  urge  the  iinmediale  (-.--tablish- 
meiit  of  a  j)ri)gram  lor  luas.vue  ;  iipport  of 
the  lollowlng: 

lai  Educational  jiro^rams  iti  cities  ol  suf- 
ftcient  ;iid  and  assistance  to  encourage  new 
teachers  and  ■,  olunteers  t  i  dedicate  them- 
selvcM  to  major  changes  In  the  ([uallty  and 
Intensity  of  tiachlng  progranis, 

lb)  Aid  to  education  tied  t-o  iutogration 
elforts  such  a.s  the  e.-tabiishnient  of  tdiira- 
tional  parks. 

I  (■  I  .Short  term  aid  benelits  a.s  a  "carrot' 
to  trade  unions  and  employers  to  utilize 
non-while  applicants  and  ,ii)preiitices  |ilus 
exerting  real  pressures  to  remedy  the  In- 
herent discrimination  of  ]iatioiiage  and 
closed  union  systems. 

I  4)  We  urge  a  fcaturating  ot  jjubllc  iiif<jr- 
niatlon  effort  designed  to  make  every  clli/en 
ovcrwliclmed  with  facts  that  (  1  i  vxtich  %&  be- 
ing done  and  (2)  that  mut-h  Time  7iccrfs  to 
be  clone  The  aim  of  such  ii  program  should 
be  among  the  following: 

(ai  To  establish  iind  promote  a  sense  of 
community  iii  the  country,  in  cities,  and  in 
local  groups. 

(b»  To  encourage  the  Involvemcin  ol  all 
individuals  in  the  task  of  grooming  a  better 
society. 

(CI  To  emphasize  the  neces.sity  of  working 
together  for  obviously  needed  changes,  for 
example,  to  promote  honesty  in  iiovernment 
officialdom,  to  promote  and  extend  efficiency 
of  governmeiit  functions,  for  sujjport  of 
educational  improvements,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  and  for  equal 
protection  of  all  citizens  under  the  law. 

(di  To  make  clear  that  we  all  have  had  a 
hand  in  creating  our  present  dilemmas  and 
that  we  all  must  work  day  after  day  and 
year  alter  year  to  improve  our  lot. 

(5  I  It  Is  urged  that  the  non-violent  tiem- 
(insiration  planned  Ijy  Martin  Luther  King 
be  assisted,  via  legislation  and  executive  di- 
rection, in  order  to  dramatize  the  crucial 
difference  between  violent  ;ind  non-violent 
deinonstraiions  (one  way  would  be  to  train 
police  and  volunteers  as  monitors  lor  ^uch 
non-violent  demonstrations.  Another  would 
be  the  research  and  development  of  tech- 
niques for  organizing  and  controlling  non- 
violent demonstrations ) .  The  massive  use  of 
ill-prepared  federal  troops  would  have  a 
tragic  effect. 

(6i  It  is  requested  that  funds  be  immedi- 
ately allocated  for  the  truly  etfective  training 
of  the  populace  and  civil  authorities  in  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
civil  disturbances.  This  training  should  em- 
phasize the  long  and  .short  term  goals  of 
such  activities  including  the  use  ol  different 
kinds  of  weapons  thaia  are  currently  being 
employed.  Considerations  of  new  weapons  for 
eifeclive  control  and  channeling  ol  mob  ac- 
tions should  be  explored  in  full  view  of  the 
public  and  potential  recipients.  The  use  ol 
"secret"  weapons  can  only  serve  to  jzenerate 
further  charges  of  "brutality  "  and  Infringe- 
ments of  citizens'  rights.  (See  IDA  report  as 
part  of  President's  Crime  Commission  re- 
port.) Extensive  dispassionate  discussions  of 
the  most  appropriate  [irocediires  lor  the  man- 
agement of  demonstrations  would  be  tre- 
mendously beneficial  to  all  citizens.  Narrow 
considerations  of  only  "military  objectives" 
is  not  only  Inappropriate — it  is  self  delealing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  game  in  counter- 
ing civil  disturbances  is  tlte  clianneling  of 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  people  towards 
the  ends  of  the  best  possible  re.soluiions  lor 
all  citizens.  And  this  means  the  disarming 
of  the  overzealous  minority  preacliing  vio- 
lence by  the  overwhelming  involvement  of 
their  potential  followers  in  more  truly  con- 
structive endeavors. 
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111  the  initiation  and  execution  of  such 
l)rogram.s,  Utopian  jiromlses  characteristic 
ot  all  the  preceding  programs  and  of  political 
campaigns  sliould  be  eschewed  since  they 
serve  only  to  generate  further  frustration; 
the  frustration  Is  tlie  natural  consequence 
of  either  re:il  cut-liacks  in  programs  or  t!ie 
realization  that  the  promises  cannot  (if 
ever)  be  fulfilled.  What  is  ctirrcntly  being 
doiie  needs  much  more  eifecti\e  presentiiiion 
t.)  1  he  citizenry. 

It  would  appear  that  to  avoid  civil  war, 
our  povernment  and  people  must  jirovide  a 
cr)minltmenl  to  our  cities  and  jjoverty  pro- 
(■r..ms  aiialogous  to  that  to  the  farmers  and 
asiriculturc  over  the  past  sixty  years  but  .at 
.1  liiL'lier  level  of  expenditure  iThe  essential 
eompciricnt.s  ol  the  agriculture  program  were 
r^'March  [.'rograms,  gra.'s-ronts  extension 
.-services,  the  knowledgeable  local  country 
agent,  high  school  and  local  college  clubs, 
and  professional  iiiid  promutional  organiza- 
lion.s  I  Perhaps  tlie  most  important  lesson 
!o  be  learned  irom  jirevious  prtjgrams  is  tlie 
insight  regarding  the  techniques  for  encour- 
agement and  improvement  of  the  lot  oi 
human  Ijcings  by  service,  training  and  dem- 
oiLstr.ition. 

.Another  obvious  procedure  i.s  t!ie  e.stal)- 
lishment  of  model  [irograms  with  demon- 
strations to  Invitees  (expenses  [J.ud )  to  ex- 
amine these  programs.  Washington.  DC, 
could  be  ail  ideal  city  in  which  to  establish 
a  model  jiroEram.  It  would  apjiear  that  it 
could  be  done  there  with  relative  ea.se:  there 
is  tlie  manpower,  the  interest,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  poverty  stricken  and  the  well-t-o- 
do  .side  by  .side.  Further,  sucli  activities  by 
tlie  kgislative  and  executive  branches  ol 
government  would  not  have  to  wait  on  ex- 
tensive complexities  of  local  iioUtlcal  con- 
cern  in   the  states  and   in  outlying  cities. 

■yours  most  respectfully. 

Cedric  M.  Smith.  M  D. 
Profe.ssor  and  Chairman.  Department  of 

Pliarinacoloqy.      State      Unii  I'rsity      nf 

New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  Cedric  M,  .S.mith. 


Retirement  of  Lt.  Col.  George  E.  Davidson 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VNITED   fc T.ATES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Cambridge  Daily  Banner  recently  in- 
vited my  attention  to  the  retirement  soon 
of  a  very  fine  member  of  the  Maryland 
State  Police,  Lt.  Col.  George  E.  David.son. 

Since  1964.  Lieutenant  Colonel  David- 
.son lias  .served  the  Slau  jjolice  as  chief 
of  oi^erations. 

The  Cambridge  Daily  Banner  receiitly 
published  an  editorial  commendation  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Davidson.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  ii  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.ieclion.  the  cditonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t";e  Recoj;d. 
as  follows: 

I.o.xc.   .Service  to  the  St.'.te 

One  ot  the  veterans  of  the  Maryland  State 
Police  Will  soon  be  ending  more  tlian  lour 
decades  of  faithful  service  to  the  people  of 
Maryland.  He  is  Lt.  Col.  Cieorge  E,  Davidson 
who  since  1964  lias  served  his  department  as 
clilef  of  operations. 

Col,  Davidson  i.s  no  stranger  to  tlie  j)e(.>ple 
of  C.'unbridge  and  Dorchester  County,  During 
r.icial  disorders  Col  Davidson  made  a  number 
of  appearances  m  the  eity.  He  could  be  ob- 
served at  the  trouble  sceiie  time  after  time, 
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usually  very  unobtruiilve  but  very  much  n 
lh«  Job. 

The  colonel  la  retiring  for  the  simple 
reason  that  be  la  soon  to  reach  the  naanda- 
M)ry  retirement  age  nt  94  tor  memben  of  the 
state  Police  Department  We  suspect  if  the 
IrviUi  were  kiiiiwn  itiat  Col  Onvldaon  would 
prefer  to  .sfwnd  tit  least  ii  .'ew  more  years 
with  Uxe  police  with  whom  he  has  ^pent  .lU 
of  his   worlclng  life. 

Members  ■■!  the  staff  of  this  newspaper 
have  come  lo  know  Lt.  Col.  Davidson  over 
the  years  Si>me  years  ago  when  we  were 
concerned  .ibout  the  lack  of  promotlotial 
i)p[>)rtualty  for  the  troopers  assigned  to 
D»>rchester  County,  the  held  force  ccan- 
mander  .md  the  superintendent  uf  the  state 
I^jllce  made  a  personal  trip  to  Cam  bridge 
to  discuss  the  matter  .it  length 

Sometime  later  we  had  occitalon  to  work 
with  Ci>l  Davlds»jn  when  plans  were  being 
made  to  dedicate  a  State  Police  detachment 
headquarters  In  Cambridge  Plans  were 
cleared  with  him  and  he  hlm.self  ;ed  a  group 
of  high-ranking  members  ■  >t  the  force  to  the 
de<llcatlon  itself 

Lt  Col  Davidson  has  not  confined  his 
vocatlonai  interests  to  the  Mar\land  State 
Police  If  memory  serves  \.is  correctly,  he  ba.s 
serve<l  en  committees  and  as  an  otflcer  '<  a 
national  police  otBcers  assoclatl.jn  Ttils 
amounts  to  a  recoenltlnn  irf  his  vxperlence, 
ability  and  interest 

After  retirement,  the  officer  has  plana  to 
take  a  policy-making  role  in  a  service  club 
which  has  international  atailatlons  In  that 
role  Lt  Col  Davidson  will  have  oocaaum  to 
use  the  diplomacy  which  stotxl  him  in  goxl 
stead  when  he  was  called  on  to  unravel  some 
of  the  knotty  problems  facing  the  high  ct«n- 
mand  of  the  State  Police. 

The  best  tribute  to  men  like  I.t  Col 
DavUl.son  Is  the  universally  high  regard  in 
which  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Police 
are  held  by  the  rank  and  nie  citizens. 
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I  wish  to  Join  with  my  coUeaprues  In 
payinK  tribute  lo  an  outstanding  dvll 
servant 


April  17,  1968 


Postmaster  General  Lawrrence  F.  O'Brien 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

O.'    M.\iiaACHUsrTTS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wrdnesday.  April  17.  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusftts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  .vlth 
the  .statements  of  mj'  collt.at;ues  in  Con- 
'-:re.«;s  with  reference  to  Po.-^tma.stcr  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  P  O'Brien  Lurry  OBnen 
IS  a  dedicated  and  devoted  public  .-servant. 
His  service  in  Wa.shin^on  has  covered  a 
wide  field  ,is  .idministraiue  assistant  m 
House  and  Senate  ofBces.  including  that 
of  our  lat*',  beloved  President  John  F. 
Kenntxly  durinti  his  service  in  the  Con- 
i,'re>s,  later  as  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent John  P  Kennedy  at  the  White 
House,  special  assistant  to  the  White 
House  under  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son, imd  then  to  the  high  Cabinet  post 
of  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Larry  O  Brien.  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Spnnutield.  Mass  ,  has  u'ained  nationwide 
recognition  for  his  ^Kilitical  acumen^of 
course  this  is  .somethink;  that  comes  nat- 
urally to  all  those  of  Celtic  ongin.  But 
Larry  seems  to  be  blessed  with  a  little 
more  than  is  usual  His  fru-ndly  way,  his 
recognition  of  the  many  problems  of  com- 
plexity that  confront  the  average  ofH- 
clal.  his  willlnt;ness  to  work  out  a  prob- 
lem no  matter  how  long  it  may  take  or 
how  tedious  it  may  be  has  endeared  him 
to  all  the  Members  of  Congress. 


Predicting  Earthquakes 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIToaNIA 
IN    niE  HOU.se  of  IlEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1968 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  eve  of  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
threat  San  t'ranci.sco  earthquake.  I  think 
It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  consider  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  man  is  attempting 
to  protect  himself  agaln.st  any  recurrence 
of  that  frightful  disaster. 

We  cannot  stop  earthquakes,  of  course, 
but  we  may  be  able  in  the  near  future  to 
predict  them,  saving  many  lives  in  the 
process 

In  fact,  earthquakes  of  the  kind  that 
rocked  .San  Francisco  in  1906,  .Maska  in 
1964,  luid  .southern  California  only  last 
week,  could  bo  .just  as  predictable  as 
changes  in  the  weather. 

The  San  Francisco  quake,  the  most 
devastating  in  U  S  history,  claimed  700 
lives  and  caused  $500  million  in  property 
damage  when  it  struck  on  .\pnl  18,  1906. 

Tliough  not  its  severe,  the  tremor  that 
shook  a  wide  area  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west last  week  was  graphic  evidence  that 
thus  particular  danger  is  still  very  much 
with  us. 

Although  no  deaths  or  injuries  were  at- 
tribuU'd  lo  this  latest  quake,  it  caused 
tall  buildings  to  sway  and  created  havoc 
in  many  stores  by  sending  merchandise 
crashing  to  the  floor. 

It  had  the  .^ame  force  as  the  earth- 
quake that  devastated  Sicily  last  Jan- 
uary, killing  250  i)ersoiLs.  ?\;)rtunateb'  for 
.southern  Califorma.  the  quake  concen- 
trated its  fury  on  a  remote  desert  area, 
far  from  any  iwpulation  center. 

One  of  the  terrifying  aspects  of  all 
major  earthquakes  luus  been  our  inability 
to  foretell  when  and  where  they  will  hit: 
but  thanks  to  the  pioneering  re.search  of 
two  Federal  laboratories  In  the  San  tYan- 
cisco  area,  our  ignorance  may  be  ending. 

For  the  first  lime,  significant  light  Is 
biing  shed  on  the  causes  and  probability 
of  earthquakes. 

The  U  S  re.search  centers  working  on 
earthquake  forecasting  are  the  Earth- 
quake Mechanism  Laboratory,  operated 
in  San  Francisco  by  the  Commerce  De- 
pai  iment  s  Eiiviroiunental  Science  Ser\  - 
ices  .Administration,  and  the  National 
Center  lor  Earthquake  Ke.search  esUb- 
llshed  at  Menlo  Park  last  year  by  the 
Geolofjical  Survey,  an  agency  of  the 
Interior  Department 

Scientists  at  both  centers  are  focusing 
their  investigations  on  the  San  .\ndreas 
Fault,  a  great  crack  in  the  earth  that 
extends  from  the  bay  area  into  .southern 
California. 

Most  California  earthquakes  are  di- 
rectly related  to  slippage  along  the  fault, 
which  is  split  to  a  depth  of  30  miles 

.Normal  .slipping  of  a  fraction  of  an 
iiuh  a  year  does  little  harm  and.  in  fact. 
IS  likely  to  relieve  tensions  that  other- 
wise might  induce  quakes. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  release  of 
energy  through  a  .sudden  big  slippage  can 
bring  on  an  upheaval  like  the  San  Fran- 
cLsco  disaster 

It  is  through  the  precise  gaging  of 
earth  movements  In  and  around  the  fault 
that  scientists  hope  to  be  able  to  analyze 
the  symptoms  of  an  earthquake— before 
It  actually  occurs. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  at 
this  i»int  two  articles  from  the  San 
Diego  Union  describing  last  week's  earth- 
quake: 

Damacf.  I.NJi-RiES  MI.MOR:  Sharp  Quakk  Hits 

San  Dieoo  Area,  BunjjiNGS  Swat 

(By  Dick  Bowman) 

An  earthquake  measured  nt  6  5  on  the 
Rlchter  Scale  r<x:ked  Southern  California  at 
6  30  p  m.  yesterday,  making  tall  buildings 
sway  .IS  much  as  .'several  feet,  breaking  win- 
dows and  causing  power  failure 

The  earthquake  was  felt  ns  far  away  as 
Yuma.  Ariz  ,  Ijis  Veeas.  Nev  ,  and  Baja  Cali- 
fornia No  serious  damage  or  Injuries  were 
reported 

Heavy  temblors  lasted  up  to  30  seconds  In 
downtown  Sjin  Diego. 

In  Biirrego  Valley,  the  quake  Jarred  guy 
wires  holding  a  Paclflc  Telephone  microwave 
antenna  there,  sending  the  antenna  crash- 
ing to  the  ground.  Telephones  In  the  Bor- 
repo  Valley  area  were  out  of  sert-lce  through- 
out the  nlRht  E.^rth  slides  also  blocked 
Montezuma  Road  \uto  the  valley. 

SHARPEST    JOLT    IN     12    YEARS 

It  was  t-he  sharpest  quake  to  Jolt  the  city 
la  12  years. 

Merchandise  In  grocery  store.s  throughout 
the  county  was  sent  crashing  to  the  lloor. 
lights  swayed  violently  in  most  downtown 
buildings  and  a  window  at  the  Bank  of 
.\menoa.  -SLxth  .\venue  and  Broadway,  w.is 
shatti"rt'd 

Burglar  alarms  In  San  Diego,  Escondldo  and 
In  the  Imperial  Valley  were  set  off  by  the 
bhock 

The  seismograph  at  California  Institute 
of  Te'Chnology  In  Pas.idena  recorded  a  6  5 
on  the  Ulchter  Scale,  a  spokesman  said. 

ALASKA    IH'AKX    WAS    B.5 

Tlie  (icvastatlng  -Maskan  earthquake  on 
Cnjixi  Frld.iy.  1964.  wajs  fixed  nt  8  5  on  the 
Ulchter  Scale  Tliut  quake  killed  105  per- 
sons Tidal  waves  resulting  from  that  quake 
caused  extensive  damage  at  Crescent  City, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Charles  Rlchter  at  Caltech  said  yester- 
day's quakes  reading  of  65  on  his  scale 
compared  with  8  3  for  the  1906  quake  that 
ra\aged  S;in  Francisco 

He  said  the  epicenter  of  this  quake  was 
about  120  miles  southeast  of  Los  .Angeles. 
near  the  Mexican  border  between  San  Dlcgo 
and  Imperial  countie.« 

However,  the  Fleet  Weather  Facility  at 
North  Island  pinpointed  the  epicenter 
firtner  .-iouth.  at  Puerto  Penasco  on  the 
Mexican  mainland,  directly  across  the  Gulf 
1)1  C.iUfornla  from  San  Felipe. 

Ku-hter  s.ild  the  (juake  was  "mcxlerate  but 
"f  potentially  local  destrvtctlve  power  It  was 
not  a  major  one  " 

At  Berkeley,  a  sei.smograph  recorded  a  read- 
ing of  7  on  the  Rlchter  Scale  and  at  .San 
Dle«<)  the  re>ading  was  .5  A  C.vl  Tech  spokes- 
man explained  the  readings  usually  are 
tugher  the  t.irther  .  ne  t;ets  '.mm  the  epi- 
center because  re<«Jings  cUwor  to  the  source 
of  the  quake  s-)mctimes  are  distorted"  by 
the  force  of  the  Jolt 

The  ((uake  cricked  Inside  walls  on  the  13th 
tldur  "f  a  building  in  Wilshlre  Boulevard  in 
l/r«  Angeles  and  ciu-sed  a  p^k  sUde  (>n  Stiite 
74  lietween  Palm  Desert  and  Idyllwlld,  tem- 
porarily  closing    the    highway. 

\  niaji)r  p.jwer  failure  was  reported  in 
Mexican,  the  capital!  of  Baja  California,  where 
windows  were  smashed  but  no  Injuries 
occurred. 
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The  quake's  shock  was  felt  as  far  away  as 
Southern  Nevada. 

In  Lae  Vegas,  high-rise  gambling  resort 
hotels  swayed  noticeably. 

Persons  at  the  top  of  the  Mint  Hotel  in 
dowTntown  L.as  Vegas  and  at  the  top  of  the 
20-8M>ry  r>unes  Hotel  -siUd  buildings  on  the 
city's  Lvmous  strip"  swayed  back  and  forth 
.ibout  SIX  Inches. 

Some  Las  Vega.>  residents  said  the  shock 
was  similar  to  a  '  niiclcu-  blast."  The  swaying 
Lusted  about  a  minute 

.^n  airport  sfxjkesman  SiUd  some  pUxster 
tell  .ct  .->an  Diejo's  International  Airport. 
Daiiutge  w.i-s  reported  as  slight. 

Hot  wires  fell  on  22nd  street  between  Com- 
iiiprci.il  .iiid  Imperial  avenues  in  Southeast 
San  Diego,  lorclng  jwlice  to  detour  trafiQc. 

M.my  motorlsus  driving  on  area  freeways 
stopped  their  c.irs.  jjuzzled  by  the  roadbed's 
shakini» 

A  power  f.ulure  was  repK)rted  in  parts  of 
Mi.ssion  Beach  and  Pacific  Beach. 

Quakes  were  reported  in  El  Centro  at  6:31 
p  ni   .ind  7  04  p  ni. 

riie  heaviest  i)ower  failure  was  believed 
to  \ie  near  ihe  Rohr  Corp  plant  in  Chula 
Vista  The  area  still  was  dark  an  hour  after 
'he  quake  struck 

Heavy  damage  was  reported  in  Lakeside. 

Jacqueline  Tomlinson.  an  employe  at  Leo's 
Lakeside  Pharamacy.  said  the  store  owner, 
Leo   Ward,  estimated   damage  at  $500. 

It  was  utter  destruction  in  the  store,  a 
totjil  mess."  she  said 

She  .said  all  kinds  of  merchandise  was 
spilled  to  the  floor  during  the  quake. 

.She  said  a  nearby  liquor  store  was  forced 
to  close  for  several  hours  while  employes 
cleaned  up  the  debris  from  scores  of  broken 
bottles  A  large  plate  glass  window  fell  in  on 
window  displays  at  Grayson's  Music  Store  In 
lakeside,  she  said. 

Bottles  and  canned  goods  were  knocked  off 
shelves  at  the  Big  Bear  supermarket  at  the 
Etel  Mar  Shopping  Center,  and  plate  glass 
window  wae  broken  at  the  Value  Pair  market 
in  Cardiff. 

Test  Shock  Needed:  Quake  Foreca.st  Strides 

Outlined 

(By  Brj'ant  Evans) 

Scientists  cannot  yet  predict  an  earth- 
quake, but  probably  within  a  few  years  they 
will  be  able  to.  Robert  D.  Nason,  geophyslclst 
with  the  San  Francisco  Earthquake  Mecha- 
nism Laboratory  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Service  Administration,  predicted  here 
last  night. 

"We  need  a  good  quake  to  test  out  our  sys- 
tem," he  told  an  audience  at  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum.  "We  will  not  be  able  to  predict 
the  next  one.  but  we  hope  we  can  predict  the 
one  after  that." 

about  7  ON  RICHTER  SCALE  NEEDED 

Later,  he  specified  that  the  test  quake 
would  have  to  be  about  7  on  the  Rlchter 
scale — that  would  he  an  earthquake  with  be- 
tween a  10th  and  a  15th  of  the  energy  re- 
leased in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  of 
1906. 

Nason  said  much  of  his  own  interest  has 
concerned  earth  creeping.  This  is  seen  along 
faults  in  the  earth  surface  It  will  cause  white 
lines  on  pavement  to  be  oflfset.  water  pipes  to 
buckle,  and  various  other  strange  effects. 

Creep,  Nason  said,  seldom  Is  very  destruc- 
tive and  it  often  does  not  Involve  any  shaking 
of  the  earth. 

AKIN  to  movement  IN  QUAKES 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  it  is  related  to  the 
.!,aine  uiiderlyuig  movement  that  causes 
quakes  This  is  the  movement  causing  the 
part  of  California  west  of  the  San  Andreas 
lault  to  move  steadly  north  in  relation  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  San  Andreas  fault  is  a  big  crack  that 
starts  In  the  San  Frnncisco  Bay  region  and 
runs  diagonally  into  Southern  California. 
Branches  of  the  fault  run  onto  the  Gulf  of 
California. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  San  Diego  region,  he  s.iid.  there  are 
no  big  or  active  fault  lines  this  side  of  the 
Laguna  Mountains  That  does  not  mean,  he 
added,  that  San  Diego  could  not  have  a  big 
earthquake  sometime 

"One  of  the  largest  e.irtliqu.ikes  on  record." 
lie  said,  "was  In  Missouri.  I'hey  can  happen 
anyplace,  but  they  are  more  Ireqiient  where 
there  are  niountaiiis." 


Resolutions  by  the  Texas  and  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association  Concern- 
ing Proposed  Farm  Legislation 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  I'NITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  Texas 
and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  a  histoi-y  of  keeping 
abreast  of  pending  legislation  and  mak- 
ing its  position  clear  on  all  matters,  has 
furnished  me  copies  of  its  recent  resolu- 
tions. This  fine  organization  represents 
the  economic  and  historic  background  of 
the  Southwest.  These  gentlemen  have 
faced  and  solved  many  insurmountable 
problems  with  the  same  thorough,  un- 
selfish determination  depicted  in  these 
resolutions,  and  I  must  compliment  them 
for  taking  such  an  active  part  in  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  entered  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  Lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   3 

The  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers 
Association  having  met  in  general  assembly 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  March  27,  1968.  at 
their  91st  Annual  Convention,  has  resolved 
that  they  are  opposed  to  House  Bill  No  4769, 
and  desire  to  go  on  record  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  Included  in  the  National  Lahpr 
Relations  Board  Act  as  is  being  proposed  at 
this  time. 

And  be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Asso- 
ciation applauds  the  action  of  the  House  Ag- 
rlculttire  Committee  in  Its  resolution  advo- 
cating the  exemption  of  agriculture  from  this 
legislation. 

Adopted  at  Annual  Membership  Meeting. 
San  Antonio.  Texas,  March  24-27.  1968 

Resolution  4 

The  cattle  Industry  is  In  a  profit  squeeze 
This  Association  is  deeply  concerned  and  has 
authorized  a  study  of  the  entire  area  of  beef 
marketing  in  order  to  develop  valid  Informa- 
tion to  support  decisions  on  marketing  pro- 
posals which  may  come  up  for  consideration 
from  time  to  time. 

We  have  very  strong  reservations  regarding 
current  proposed  legislation,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  and  other 
similar  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
posals,, which  we  think  may  have  undesirable 
Implications  for  our  industry. 

Until  our  marketing  study  has  been  com- 
pleted, we  oppose  the  current  legislative 
proposals. 

Adopted  at  Annual  Membership  Meeting, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  March  24-27.  1968 

Resolution  5 
RESOLVED  that  the  Texas  and  Southwest- 
ern   Cattle    Raisers    Association    meeting    in 
annual  session  notify   the  Congress   of   the 
United  States  that  it  strongly  supports  the 
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principle  of  Senate  Bill  2600  and  House  Re.so- 
lution  14249.  which  provide  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  f.uTns  and  ranches  tor  estate  and  U'llt 
tax  purposes  to  be  made  on  the  basis  ol  their 
value  for  agricultural  production  rather  than 
on  the  biusis  of  comparison  to  (riher  hind  \.U- 
ues  which  may  reflect  inflated  and  .'specu- 
lative prices:  nirthcr.  that  this  resoluticii  be 
sent  ID  all  the  nu-nibers  nl  the  ("onprcss 

.Adopted  at  annual  Membership  Meevum 
S.iu  .Antonio,  Texas  March  24-27.   1968 

Resolution   C 

Whcre:is.  ihis  Ascocialion  in  the  past  li.is 
.supported  legislation  permiltiiiB  quantitiCK 
of  beei  to  i)c  imported  .lunu.iUy  into  this 
country  and  lliere  is  jiresiiillv  legislation  in 
lorce  lo  this  ellect. 

Tlierelore.  be  U  resolved  tliat  Uie  '1  exas 
aiul  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association 
a«.i!n  reatlirms  its  position  <il  further 
stri'iitrthening  this  legislation  by  strongly 
supportinc  Senate  Bill  1588  and  House  Reso- 
luuiiii  947.")  which  legislation  i  .u  establishes 
the  triggering  level  at  100'.:  ib)  includes 
cumed.  cooked,  and  cured  meal  [jroducts: 
ici  pstabll-shes  a  quota  on  a  more  unilorm 
b;i,sis  throughout  the  \ear:  finally,  that  a 
ropy  1)1  this  resolution  be  .'-ein  to  nil  ineni- 
bcrs  til  the  Congress. 

Adopted  i.t  Annual  .Membership  Meeiuic 
San    Antonio,    Texa-s.     .March    24-27.     1908 

Hi.:soLUTloN   9 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
'I'exas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  As- 
sociation took  a  strong  positive  position  in 
opposition  to  proposed  rule  changes,  and 

Whereas,  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  at  its  Convention  In  Okla- 
homa City  has  taken  a  similar  position,  now 
therelore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association  go 
on  record  as  reiterating  the  position  taken 
by  Its  Exectitive  Committee  at  their  meet- 
ing in  Dallas.  Texas,  on  February  6.  1968.  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  rule  changes  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  January 
18.  1968,  lurther  restricting  the  movement  of 
cattle  interstate  from  non-certified  areas. 

Adopted  at  Annual  Membership  Meeting, 
San   Antonio    Texas,   March  24-27,    1968. 


Retirement  of  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Mullenix 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OP    MABYLANO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  Mary- 
land citizen  with  a  history  of  truly  dedi- 
cated service  to  her  fellowman  is  about 
to  retire.  I  speak  of  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Mul- 
lenix, of  Hagerstown.  Md.,  who  i.s  retiring 
after  30  years  of  service  with  the  Volun- 
teers of  America. 

The  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Herald  Mail  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  in  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Mullenix.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  lirinied  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thirty   Years  of  Service 

Hagerstown  has  had  few  persons  more 
dedicated  to  his  less  fortunate  fellowman 
than  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Mullenix  who  is  retiring 
after  30  years  of  service  with  the  Volunteers 
of  America. 

The  boys  and  girls  she  has  helped  to  care 
for  in  the  homt's  quarters  on  West  Washing- 
ton Street  number  in  the  hundreds.  Adults, 
too,  have  been  the  recipient  of  her  wise 
counsel  and  warmth. 
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In  tuiUltUifi  '.<>  her  iiuijur  iluties  .it  U>e 
V\ilunt««ri  Mrs  Mulleaix  sUirted  a  Iibrarv 
at  LAe  M^j^Ujut  C'urrectlotuU  Ir^UtuUnri  Sbe 
c<jiidu.-t«tl  Ulble  dci^iool  for  chllUroa  aurtag 
summer  inuiiUia.  &zid  KupervtK^  Irtexlag  &act 
LVtiiiuug  fruila  lUul  -.egelAb.es  Tt  Ui*  ;xjiir 

Mrs  Muiiems  aiv«  libe  ijiiti..'i  u>  wnie  a 
if>vel  Should  ibe  i  tx<i.ti|(e  to  i.  'ii-QcUan  and 
deiido  u>  chrunicii"  ^er  acuviuas  a*  Uiey 
were  over  l.i»e  pa»C  Ji  je«ixi>,  she  cduIU  nave  a 
[M'CenHaj  !j*»i3eUer 


AMc 


■orial  Scraon  in  Tribate  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Martio  Lather  Kiaf ,  Jr. 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE        | 

or     !NDtANt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  17   I96t  i 

Mj  H.AiiTKE.  Mr  Prei>ident,  for  .se\*- 
eral  years.  I  have  k.iiuwii  Aiid  bevn  asso- 
ciated wiLha  tine  yuui:^  minisUT  who  is 
also  einplc>yecl  by  the  rienato  Post  Office 
He  has  held  that  empldyment  dunriK 
student  days.  Including  work  at  the  Wes- 
ley TheoU")«rical  .'^enunary  here  in  Wa.sh- 
mKtoi\_  I  know  that  many  c/ihers  iiere  m 
the  Seriate  know  FUm  Winters,  althoui^ 
pertiaps  many  who  know  him  here  axe 
not  aware  ut  hii  dedication  to  service  in 
the  ministry  of  a  ^maii  Baptist  conn  rela- 
tion m  Moris.  Va. 

Mr  Winters,  on  .\pnl  7  preached  -^ 
memorial  .strmon  ;n  tribute  to  Dr  Martin 
Luther  Kins;.  Jr  I  .i.sJc  'inanimou-s  ron- 
.sent  that  this  sermon,  entitled  What 
Price  Freedom^'  ma>'  appear  m  tJie  K-X- 
leiiaions  of  Heinark.s 

There  beui^  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Hi:cf)BD 
as  follows: 

.\      MZJinRIAL      H'TRMOS      IW      TRIBCTE      TO      liEV 

I>»    Maktin  l.i-rnai  King    Jr      What  PriC« 

PRCCIX'M'' 

(Delivered  by  Rev    Ronald  Winters    Sunday-. 

.\prU  7    1968.  .Mt    Plea-saiic  Baptist  Churcb. 

Plorls.  Va  J 

In  the  stirring  !.aneiiai;e  i.f  the  Declaratldn 
of  Independence  f  the  L'nlt*d  States  of 
America,  we  are  renunded  'that  all  men  are 
created  equ.it  that  they  vre  onduwed  hy  theilr 
Creau-ir  with  -ertaln  unalienable  ruh's  "hftt 
amon^  these  are  Mfe  Liberty  and  the  F'ur- 
suit  ■(  ttapplues*  .Next  Uj  ..le  lUelf  in^u 
has  a;wa>-s  ILsted  TrofKlom  as  a  prime  mo- 
tive and  «iuil  (or  living  i  happy,  secure  .ind 
me«uun«ful  iXLstence  In  the  hi3U-)ry  u!  every 
great  aatloii  .li  ine  *orld.  and  .it  an  appoint- 
ed time  when  freedum  and  social  JasUCc 
were  threatened,  someone  would  cry  out  wi<h 
a  voice  that  could  be  heard  around  the 
world  I'd  rather  die  than  loee  my  freedom' 
In  tfie  niemijnible  words  of  that  dlstiti- 
guLshed  statcsm.tn  .ind  orator  of  our  couo- 
try.  Patnclc  Henry,  men  sUU  say  'give  rpe 
liberty  ur  ^ive  me  death  In  the  tight  for 
p<->litlcal  .-.■K-iil  .ind  t-cononilc  freedom  In 
India.  Mah.u.'iia  (.iandhl  demonstrated  that 
freedom  wua  m^re  dear  to  him  than  Ule 
itself  In  the  story  of  .America,  men  like 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy i^ave  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  free- 
dom Once  more  in  America  and  in  utir 
time,  the  ■.  olce  of  .lUottier.  that  uf  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  waa  raised  In  the  struggle 
for  social  justice  and  freedom  for  all  meti 
.Again  the  supreme  price  for  freedom  was  re- 
quired- his  life.  What  U  ireedi^ni  '  Wh.it  price 
IS  furttier  required  if  we  are  t<j  realize  tlUs 
elerluil  trutti^ 

Freedom  implies  Uie  absence  of  hindraooe. 
restraint  or  coahnement    FYeeUom  uf  speech 
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and  religion  .isr  ann>ng  i  ur  nuifct  ctierished 
right*  in  Amarloa.  In  .his  b»x>k.  Strrngfi  to 
l."Lf  iiy  Ur  Uaxtln  Luther  King.  Jr  .  we  find 
these  w>>rds 

Man  la  ni.in  ln^iauae  he  U  free  to  operate 
wlthLQ  the  tramewi>rk  "f  hU  destiny  He  is 
free  U)  deliberate  Ui  make  decisions  and  fc" 
ch<«j«>e  alter iiBUves  He  i.h  distlngulalied  Irom 
anlmala  by  his  freedi.>m  Vo.  do  evil  or  do 
giKHl  and  Ui  walk  the  high  road  of  beauty 
or  tread  the  low  ro«td  of  ugly  degeneracy   " 

The  price  of  freedom  Is  more  than  enjoy- 
ing the  right  Ui  a^t  and  move  in  ones  own 
way  The  price  of  freedom  l.s  not  l'X)tlng 
rloung.  killing  or  pitting  man  against  nuin 
VV>  need  t^i  go  to  the  UuiiJlred  teachings  "f 
the  Bible  for  the  . cfTert  me.»nlng  f  free- 
dom and  Its  price  l"  manku.'t 

l*salm  H  4- 6  stateK  What  Ls  man  that 
Thou  art  mindful  f  him""  .\ri,i  'he  ..n  of 
Man.  that  nu.u  vlsltest  huii  '  I-'t  n...u  has 
made  him  a  little  low*  than  the  Angels 
iind  haAt  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honour " 

Christ  as  a  Iree  .igent  f'  r  Clod  freely  came 
to  earth  and  .'reely  gave  so  that  we  might 
tKVome  Joint  ht-lrs  with  Him  Nevertheless. 
Christ  was  desplsetl  Li.d  rejected  of  men.  for 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  the  twinkling 
of  a  candle  ;iifht  since  the  time  if  Christ 
the  hl.HUirv  of  mankind  will  attest  Uj  Ihl.s 
fact  The  world  has  come  t.)  reali/.e  that 
.America  must  take  a  g'Hxl  long  Wxjk  at  her 
dark  blot  un  the  nages  of  hlsu.ry  her  k'row- 
Ing  cancer — her  .stigma  I'f  ^uvsa-ssuiating  a 
m.in  of  peace  non-vlulence  ^irid  Ireedom 
How  long  can  .\merlca  continue  to  assassi- 
nate great  men  of  history  In  her  attempt  to 
(«wa.'«Blnate  truth? 

Ur  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  the  moBt 
noted  C"lvil  Klirhts  leader  this  nation  has 
ever  known  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1964.  he  was  the  very  symbol  ot 
peace  and  non-violence  in  America  and  the 
world.  He  believed  deeply  In  freedom  iind 
Justice  and  In  obtaining  them  through  non- 
violent means,  yet  he  died  violently 

His  life  was  pricked  by  the  modem  day 
Judas  an  :issassin  who  sold  ut  himself  to 
the  anger  of  an  unguarded  moment 

Ur  King  stated  on  last  Wednesday  night 
iti  Memphis.  '  well.  I  don  t  know  what  will 
happen  now  We  ve  got  aouie  ililllcult  days 
ahead  But  a  really  doean't  matter  with  me 
now  because  I  have  been  to  the  mountain 
top.  and  I  don't  nund 

Ood  grant  th.il  we  truiy  go  forth  from 
this  day  with  new  Impe  new  love  new  aware- 
ness, new  understanding  and  new  forgive- 
ness. Let  us  go  forth  from  this  day  hot  with 
hootlilty  but  with  holiness  in  our  iiearta  .Mav 
our  praser  of  peuilon  be  to  let  the  .spirit  of 
the  Li.ing  Ciod  f.ill  afresh  on  us  Let  these 
words  ring  out  within  our  .souls  today  too 
ling  have  we.  in  Amenca.  -sat  on  the  side- 
lines .ind  Watched  injustice  subdue  Justice 
Too  long  have  we  reaped  the  fruit  from  the 
tree  after  it  h.is  f.iilen  simply  because  we 
were  ••■o  tincncernetl  to  nurture  and  culti- 
vate the  seeds  of  justice,  freedom  and  equal- 
ity How  Icjng  win  the  seeds  of  hate  and  vio- 
lence continue  to  enxle  the  principles  of 
human  rights  nnd  freedom''  How  long,  oh 
Lord,   how   long'   How   long''  Too   long 

But  one  day  we  shall  scale  the  mountain 
top  and  see  the  glory  of  a  nation  fully 
clothed  in  love,  bn>therhood.  freedom  .uid 
righteousness  We  know  that  If  we  walk  not 
in  the  counsel  of  :he  ungodly,  we  shall  be 
blessed  Like  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  we 
shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  In  his 
season 

What  price,  freedom?  The  price  is  whatever 
man  is  willing  to  pay-  It's  whatever  you  can 
afford  to  pay  Yes.  even  If  one's  very  life  Is 
required  In  exchange  for  freedom  Dr  King 
once  iiild  A  iTian  who  Is  afraid  of  dying 
doean't  deserve  to  live  " 

la  Proverbs  29  25.  Uiene  words  of  wisdom 
may  be  luund  But  who  so  putteth  his  trust 
in  tbe  Lord  shall  t>e  safe  ' 
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'iej,  the  King  Is  dead  the  Rer  Dr  Martin 
Luther  Kine  Is  desul  long  Uve  freedom's  htWy 
light  protect  us  by  Thy  might.  Great  trod, 
our  King! 


PollutioH  Conference  at  HeastoB 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

or  viBOiNia 
IN   THF  SfTNATT   OF  THE  UNITED  f;TATf:S 

U'ccirio'ddv.  April  17.  1968 

Mr.  SPONO  Mr  President.  Mr.  .h  hn 
S  Lacarias.  first  \lre  pre.sident  of  the 
.Mr  Pollution  Control  A.ssociation.  ;.>it- 
sented  an  informative  talk  on  the  air 
iHiUution  problem  and  Its  aliatemcnt  at 
the  recent  National  Pollution  and  Con- 
trol p:x;x)silion  and  Conference  in 
H  lu.st.'jn.  Tex. 

In  private  life  Mr  I.a«aria5  is  presi- 
dent of  liesources  itesearch  Inc  ,  of  Res- 
ton.  'V'a.  While  he  focused  primarily  on 
matters  a-ssocialed  with  air  pollution 
control.  Mr  Lagarias  believes  this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  .seixirated  from  water 
IMjUution  and  .^jlld  vk'Ttste  disposal,  and 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  control  our  en- 
vironmental problems  unless  we  place 
them  m  proper  cxjntext  with  their 
sourcejj. 

1  commend  Mr  Lasarias'  talk  to  the 
attention  of  the  .Sc^nate  and  ask  unani- 
mou.s  con.sent  that  i:  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Ilemarks 

Tlure  betnc  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  Ij  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Aia  PoLLirrioN  Todat 
(Presented  at  the  National  Pollution  Control 

Kxposltlon  and  Conference.  Houston.  Tex  . 

Apnl  3,  1968.  by  John  S.  Uigarias.  first  vice 

president.    Air   Pollution   Cuntrol    Associa- 
tion ) 

Note. — Mr  Lagarias  is  President.  Re- 
sources Research.  Inc  .  Reslon.  'V'lrglnia.  a 
subsidiary  of  the  ILizleton  Laboratories.  Inc. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
always  been  acuve  in  pursuing  and  promot- 
ing activities  which  enhance  the  wellare 
of  ur  people  and  '  ur  country  It  Is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  sponsorship  of  a  con- 
lerence  designed  to  attack  envlronmenuil 
proolems  In  a  unllled  and  coherent  manner 

I  am  pleased  to  bespeaking  liere  on  Iwhalf 
.  .f  the  .Mr  Pollution  Control  As-MK-laUon.  a 
national  organlzati  n  devoted  solely  to  the 
identification  ■  f  -.'.r  pollution  and  its  con- 
trol. The  Aasociati  !i  I^as  h.id  the  active 
support  of  .tU  .sei^mint?;  <  i  our  s  ciety  inter- 
ested In  cleanlntr  and  prfservmp  <iur  national 
air  environment  Partlcipant.s  Include  not 
only  representatives  .  f  t-overnmental  agen- 
cies, but  research  organi/.atKjns .  equipment 
manufacturers,  the  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries, the  energy  industries,  and  the  citizenry 
at  large 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  .Association  was 
organized  In  1907.  61  years  ago.  It  was  ini- 
tially composed  uf  municipal  smoite  in- 
spectors from  13  American  and  Canadian 
cities  No  industrial,  no  state  or  federal  rep- 
resentattves.  and  no  scientific  people  were 
involved    It  now  has  over  4500  members 

Tod.iy.  Jlien  you  f!y  Into  s.>me  of  our  great 
metropoiiuin  communities.  ;.ou  may  see  a 
pall  or  haze  hanging  ruer  the  area  like  a 
blanket.  'You  can  very  well  ask.  of  our  As- 
sociation Sixty-one  years*  What  have  you 
twen  doing  all  this  time"*"  This  is  a  gvnid 
point  It  has  a  direct  t>earing  '  n  the  meeting 
we  are  now  tiaving 

If  organlziitions  have  been  active  in  striv- 
ing to  achieve  lur  pollution  control,  what  has 
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h.ippened  in  the  pa.st  61  years  that  finds  us 
111  more  ditlicully  with  c>ur  lUr  environment 
than  existed  a  lialf-century  ago? 

In  the  early  twentieth  century  our  primary 
energy  .source  w:ts  coal  Black  smoke  from 
tall  stacks  Wits  the  identilylng  mark  of  a  city 
and  symbolized  progress. 

rhe  steel  industry  wa.s  jUFt  beginning  to 
flex  lis  muscles.  Be.ssemrr  lurnaces  colored 
the  skyline  with  tlieir  ilames  The  coke  re- 
quired for  the  steel  ni.ouil.n  ture  was  made 
m  small.  l>eehlve  coke  oveii.s.  Hie  off  f;ases 
from  these  ovens  were  Ijlack  and  combustion 
was  quite  Incomplete  ."-^ixty  years  ago  tlie 
major  pollution  problem  involved  smoke,  a 
pr-xiucl  of  incomplete  combustion 

A.s  time  p.v'tted.  |)e»iple  Icirned  that  money 
was  liu-rally  goinp  up  m  smoke,  tliat  addi- 
tional eneriiy  wa.s  .iv.olable  il  combustion 
could  he  improved  Boiler  oper.itors  lound 
that,  by  pulverizing,  ihe  i  arbon  content  ot 
the  asli  could  be  reduced  irom  60':  to  less 
than  1'^.  It  was  economically  attr.ictlve  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  liurning  the  fuel 
more  completely.  Iho  i  niph.  .sis  oi  tiie  com- 
!)Ustlon  engineer  ;ind  lurnare  desiitner 
turned   to  more  cifiiient   u.sc  oi   fuel. 

Around  World  War  I  the  ilevelopment  of 
the  underlircd  coke  i  veri  rep!.;ced  the  old 
beeluve  coke  o\ens.  Then,  instead  of  renting 
the  gases  to  the  atmosphere  where  they 
fouled  the  countryside,  the  new  coke  ovens 
condensed  and  recovered  part  ol  the  off  gases 
and  liiinied  'ihe  rejit  Naphlh.ilene.  creosote, 
and  other  coal  tar  cienvatives  became  valu- 
able by-products  i'lid  the  liasis  for  new  in- 
dustries irom  niolh  ball  iiiamUacture  to 
treatment  of  r.ulroad  ties.  Kllmlnation  of 
smoke  required  ::U  economic  solution.  A 
similar  situation  occurred  in  tl.c  oil  indu.slry. 
Wlicn  I  ne  l-.is  a  rettiiii  lioin  cleaning  up  a 
polluumt.  and  there  is  e^  onoinic  justification. 
there  is  little  hesitunce  m  applying  the  best 
and  most  tliicient  collecting  systems 

One  of  'he  earliest  users  of  electrostatic 
precipitators  was  the  cement  industry.  This 
was  not.  however,  us  a  pollution  control  de- 
vice, but  ritiier  as  a  means  ui  recovering 
potash  necessary  lor  the  p>rortuction  of  gun 
powder  -for  the  coUcc'tion  ol  a  material  that 
could  be  re-solcl  In  the  s.ime  manner,  pre- 
cipitators were  used  in  acid  pl.mts  and  smelt- 
ing operations  to  recover  acids  and  valuable 
ores.  The  reduction  .f  jiollution  problems 
was  incidental. 

The  point  I  nm  makinp;  is:  .^s  long  as  there 
IS  economic  attractiveness  to  recovering  what 
would  otlicrwise  be  waste  mntcrial.  an  incen- 
tive exists  to  applying  controls.  It  Is  when 
we  have  contaminants  whose  recovery  has 
little  economic  value  that  we  find  It  neces- 
sary to  Justify  a  trade-off  In  installing  control 
equiiJment  which  will  meet  existing  and  an- 
;icli>:it<-d  reculations  during  the  life  of  the 
equipment  acrainst  t.he  cost  of  the  equipment. 
This  lias  not  been  easy. 

It  :.,  generally  agreed  that  our  main  air 
pollution  problems  are  related  to  our  con- 
sumption ahtl  incre.i.sed  use  of  energy 
sources  T?iey  also  follow  closely  the  rate  of 
urbanization  and  the  development  of  mega- 
lopolises. We  are  especially  aware  of  pollu- 
tion in  major  metropolitan  industrialized 
nre.is — London.  Tokyo.  New  'York.  Chicago, 
and  1/Os  Angeles,  liir  example.  While  the  basic 
problems  in  the.se  cities  differ  somewhat,  they 
are  all  related  to  a  common  characteristic  of 
our  civilization — the  crowding  together  of 
people  in  clo.ser  and  closer  proximity. 

We  must  I'.iso  be  aware  that,  even  though 
our  control  methods  become  more  efficient,  a 
small  contr.bution  from  e.ich  of  many 
bjurces  may  result,  under  some  conditions,  in 
DOilut^mt  concentrations  greater  than  our 
ioc.il  atmosphere  < m  handle — and  we  may 
till  liave  problems. 

Our  pollution  problems  are  closely  related 
to  other  urban  activities  They  cannot  be 
sep^ir.ited  from  urban  redevelopment,  from 
mass  transit,  from  the  development  of  high- 
rise  apartments,  from  the  use  of  all  types  of 
modern   LiclliUes — the  dishwasher,  the  gar- 


Ijage  grinder,  and  the  computer.  All  the.se 
modern  developments  are  increasing  the  rate 
by  which  we  use  energy. 

Basically,  pollution  problems  are  assonaied 
with  man-mivde  wastes  M.m  is  the  jiriniary 
source  and  he  is  also  tiic  iirimary  recipient 
We  cannot  .sep.irat-e  the  control  or  eliniina- 
tion  of  polluUon  irom  llic  other  related  [prob- 
lems of  urbanized  communities.  They  are 
directly  related  And  unless  pollution  elim- 
ination is  a  ij.irt  ot  the  solution  l.)  a  number 
of  urban  ))roblems,  they  will  not.  of  llicm- 
selve.s.  be  solved 

111  many  ways  we've  been  overlooking 
some  Ijasic  tenets.  We  know  the  ii.iturai 
resources  of  our  country,  tlie  virgin  un- 
spoiled lands  and  v,;>ters.  arc  of  i^roat  value 
t'l  us.  We  treasure  them,  and  we  ilespalr 
at  tlie  thoucht  of  losing  our  redwood  lor- 
csts.  despoiling:  t!ie  niagniticc.it  c.myons 
and  river  vallev.s  tliat  liature  has  i.iken  mil- 
lions it  years  to  lorm.  'I'hey  are  part  of  our 
natural  lieritaE'e  ;-.iid  ;i  great  natural  re- 
source. They  liavc  existed  for  nilllions  of 
\cars.  On  tlie  other  liand,  our  civilization. 
'-  ur  V.  :iy  of  lili',  has  not.  Yet.  l!ie  weallii  and 
greatness  of  this  country  does  not  come 
i!-om  i-ur  i.atural  icsources  alone,  .^fiica, 
,^ou;h  .Amiric.i.  :;iid  the  other  continents 
lia\e  similar  resources,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, in  even  greater  abundance.  Wliat 
has  characterized  (iir  country  :ind  made  u 
l^rrai  is  the  o))portuiiily  to  develop  and  apply 
our  natural  we:;lt;i  to  tlie  betterment  of 
man.  Tills  we.ilth  is  seen  as  Liclorics.  ronds, 
schools,  office  buildincs,  and  the  commerce 
:.nd  the  communications  systems  that  v.e 
liave  developed.  In  truth,  our  u.=  eful  wealtli 
IS  lound  to  a  large  extent  m  cities  and 
urban  communities.  Another,  and  even  more 
import. mt.  natural  resource  is  the  t.tieiit 
of  the  people  v  ho  ]ia\L'  i  rcaled  cjur  \i.,ty  of 
life. 

Tiie  conservationist  concerned  witli  tlie 
preservation  oi  our  virgin  forcst.s  ;ind  nat- 
ural wildlife  1'^  to  be  applauded  and  sup- 
ported. We  do.-^.'t  want  to  see  these  resources 
disappear;  '-.cy  i.re  a  vital  p;irt  ol  ■  ur 
hentaiie. 

But  what  ;.bor.t  the  jvcople  concerned  wuli 
the  resources  in  our  communities.' — botli 
;he  material  assets  that  we  h.ave  sjient  years 
building,  and  the  iuiman  resources  who  use 
them'.'  shouldn't  these  people  also  be  con- 
sidered conservationists?  Indeed.  sucSi  work- 
ers are  concerned  witli  the  jireservation  of 
our  civilization  us  well  as  tlie  protection  oi 
tliese  resources — that  is  tlie  people  and  the 
civilized   complexes   which   they   occupy. 

In  many  ways  all  of  us  are  conservaiionists 
in  this  endeavor.  Tlie  efforts  to  ijrotect.  pre- 
serve, and  maintain  and  upttradc  the  quality 
of  our  environment  depends,  in  p.irt.  C'U  how 
successful  we  are  in  recognizing  and  identily- 
lng our  problems.  If  we  do  this  early  enough 
and  plan  efficiently  enough,  \\e  may  find  that 
we  are  obtaining  a  very  cccd  return  lor  rair 
efforts. 

In  many  industrial  organizations,  a  trans- 
formation lias  taken  place  that  is  not  well 
recognized.  Most  of  the  pollution  control 
equipment  used  to  control  pollution  jirob- 
lems  20  years  ago  was  designed  to  comply 
with  arbitrary  and  vaijuc  [.lermrmance  siand- 
ards.  For  many  ye  trs  tlic  'oaiic  jiollution 
guideline  in  the  power  generating  field,  ftjr 
example,  was  developed  voluntarily  by  a 
technical  Eocicty,  It  was  adopted  by  many 
communities,  incorrect  spelling  and  all.  It 
was  not  related  to  effects  (  r  standards  but 
Just  an  index  of  wliat  couki  be  done  v.-ith 
existing  technology. 

About  ten  years  ago,  jioUution  problems 
becanie  increasingly  more  severe.  One  could 
see  smog  conditions  occurring  .more  fre- 
quently. People  with  more  spare  time  to  look 
around,  and  more  affluence,  demanded  action. 
Many  regulations  were  promulgated  during 
this  period.  However,  we  had  no  real  stand- 
ards, no  effective  guidelines  to  go  by.  We 
knew   very    little   about    the   effects   of   pol- 


lutants; mostly,  we  were  concerned  with 
pollutants  as  nuisances,  Neitlier  could  we 
alSord  to  wail  to  have  every  last  bit  of  scien- 
tific information  obtained.  We  can't  wait 
now  The  actions  we  take  must  be  based  on 
our  best  Judgment,  however. 

As  regulations  became  increasingly  re- 
strictive, the  reaction  of  on;aniz.iiions  ;,pe- 
cilically  affected  i  those  requiring  unusual  or 
i.irge  expenditures  for  pollution  a^alemct 
equipincnli  was  one  ot  concirn.  A  si>rirs 
ot  delaying  acticms  took  place.  Companies 
affected  by  the  regulations  asked  to  be  sliown 
that  tiiey  were  tlie  only  source  oi  pollution 
and,  further,  that  their  pollutants  (11  .my) 
v.erc  (iamaging  to  the  health  i^r  welfare  of 
the  ( ■.inmiuiiiy-  '  ."-^Ikjw  nie  vvhere  ihis  ma- 
terial is  damaging  to  health  and  I'll  he  glad 
to  stop  it."  '  .Show  nie  iiow  this  e.is  is  d.iiiger- 
ous  and  that  it's  only  coming  trom  iny  jilant 
and  I  will  do  sometiiing  about  it." 

'Hiis  attitude  oi  "show  me"  ,)rev,uied  1  ir 
,ippr<jximately  b  years.  The  iiroblcms  iu  t'>tj 
( itie.s.  however,  became  lncre:isingly  more 
severe  More  recently,  the  "fliow  me"  .au- 
tude  lias  ois.ippeared  and  it  has  lieen  re- 
placed with  one  ol  j)artiai  surrender  :iiid 
p  irtial  atUick.  By  partial  surrender,  alicnea 
industries  s.iys.  ".All  right,  il  t'lls  is  the  cost 
I  have  to  pay  lor  being  in  business.  Ill  clean 
up.  Just  tell  ;,ie  what  ihe  rcgul.ition  levels 
.ire  and  I'll  comply  with  them.  I  m  cjiily  go- 
ing to  pass  t'lcm  on  to  the  consumer,  any- 
v.ay.  .\s  long  as  vou  make  loy  ciimpeiitor  pay 
Dip  a.une  price  1  m  willing  to  go  along."  This 
■>\as  the  element  of  surrender  by  many. 

The  element  of  attack  came  in  etlcctively 
s  lymg.  ".All  right,  if  I'm  going  to  liave  to 
comply  with  regulations,  I  will  want  to  know 
wha'i  the  effects  of  pollutants  really  are.  I 
intend  to  knov,'  more  about  my  industry  ihi'n 
any  regulatory  agency."  And  many  Industries 
are  lacing  tluir  ;)ollution  jirobleni.s  and  are 
attacking  the  causes  and  sludving  the  effects. 
A  number  of  the  major  studies  now  undtr 
way  on  tlie  eiiecrs  of  .lir  )ioilulants  .re 
funded  liy  industrial  organizations. 

He.'ently  this  has  developed  aiiotiier  m- 
'■ic.inig  Situation.  Regulatory  a'jencies 
iiave  been  saying  lor  years.  '  You  liave  in 
clean  up.  You've  got  to  do  better."  Now, 
however,  the  situation  is  levcrscd  and  regu- 
latory agencies  are  asked  to  establish  ac- 
ceptable levels  of  emi.ssions  and  desired  levels 
ol  air  Cjuality  .Mso — jjle.tKe  justify  their  po- 
siiion. 

Tlie  icderai  (.'overnnitnt  lias  taken  ilie  re- 
sponsibility ot  determining  satlslaelory  air 
(jUitUty.  just  as  it  h.'is  ill  setting  levels  of 
regulations  for  airline  safety,  food  and  drug 
.'afety  criteria,  .md  water  quality  levels.  The 
complexity  oi  this  jiroblem  is  .as  great  .-'S 
any  we  liave  in  our  urbanized  civilization. 

There  if,  anotiier  problem  \\hich  Is  quite 
(iill.^.tilt  to  evaluate.  If  we  take  any  part  <_  1 
tlie  country,  whether  it  is  Housum.  Wash- 
ington, or  Cliicago.  we  find  that  tlie  climate 
I  even  without  pollution!  i.~  unsuitable  lor  a 
(ertaln  number  of  people.  Some  people  c  ,',ni 
'land  .old  winters,  others  heat.  Some  are 
:'.llersT!c  to  horses,  others  to  ragweed.  Nature 
Just  does  not  accommodate  all  people  to  .-ill 
[ilaces.  In  tlie  main,  man  lias  been  able  to 
.tdapt  himself  to  Nature's  cliallences  v. ith 
;ur  ccxus.  sun  helmets,  air  cimclitioner;:  ;oni 
oUier  man-inarte  devices.  The  jiollutants  of 
civilization  add  one  more  factor  to  this  prob- 
lem. If  we  are  going  to  make  (  ur  community 
air  quality  acceptable,  wliere  do  we  draw  the 
line  .•'  Do  we  make  it  sale  for  80'  ■  of  our  popu- 
L.tioii'  !*0'-  ?  !t9.9'  ?  99  99  ?  Do  v-e  control 
our  pollution  to  the  point  where  100' ,  of  the 
population  is  not  a."ected?  Till;  is  a  Utile 
difficult  to  do  when  Nature  ilseif  may  be 
hmiMiig  t'le  acceptable-  levels  t^o  98'  ,  Wc  may 
be  trying  to  establish  air  quality  at  levels 
which  may  l>e  more  restrictive  than  tho;,.e  of 
Nature.  This  calls  lor  the  Judcmcnt  of 
.Solomon. 

There  is  a  greafr  problem,  however:  The 
danger  that  an  extencied  air  poilution  dis- 
aster may  occur  in  one  or  more  oi  our  major 
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urban  -omm unities  TTUb  (lantfer  Is  real  iind 
IS  ^-ettinK  -A-orse  In  dealing  with  this  partlcu- 
l>ir  prchlem  we  rannot  atTord  to  be  lax  at 
all  We  imisl  have  the  mechanisms  and  the 
ci'iitrol  devices  to  prevent  the  combination 
i.f  Nature  cind  man  from  ireatlni<  disasters 
Since  Nature  Is  less  pliable  than  man  we 
must  work  on  the  control  measures  which 
will  prevent  disasters  from  ix-currtnK  I  t>e- 
l:evp  this  Is  the  largest  single  urea  of  re*;"  n- 
slbillty  to  those  working  in  the  field  of  ^ir 
pollution  control  It  is  a  very  real  threat  una 
one  to  which  we  must  devote  a  substantial 
amount  of  effort  When  y<u  recall  that  our  re- 
sources, urban  and  human,  are  the  very  as- 
sets we  are  trying  to  protect  we  can  readily 
see  that  we  are  conservationists  In  preventing 
this  tvpe    if  .llsaster  from  oocurrlnt; 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  Association  -inc| 
all  lis  4600  rnemt>ers  Is  concerned  with  >ee< 
ln«  to  It  wcTtclnts  with  our  ,'overnmen^ 
agencies,  our  industries,  our  scientific  com-j 
munlty.  our  public  .md  our  communication^ 
media  -that  we  do  not  have  a  situation  face 
us  which  can  he  every  bit  .13  disastrous  its  a 
flood  or  m  earthquake  If  we  do  develop  pro, 
tectlon  against  this,  then  our  own  clvlllza-. 
;i,.n  cannot  be  blamed  m  its  entirety  for  l>e-i 
ing  the  cause  of  disasters 

I  ,im  confident  that  -his  Conference  and 
the  forces  which  hopefully  will  flow  bacH 
from  It  to  your  organizations  when  you  leav« 
here,  will  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  strenk'thenlng  our  control  over  a  man- 
made  idversarv  which,  like  liberty,  will  re< 
i|uire  eternal  vigilance  In  the  years  to  com* 
If  we  are  to  protect  the  environment  on 
which  ijur  welfare  depends. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Later     he   served     <n    the   staff   nt    Oov     J 
Millard  Tawes  as  a  '.rusted  .tdvlsor 

In  his  long  veiirs  in  state  service.  In  sen- 
sitive roles  Kuss  McCain  was  unique.  In  one 
respect  Althcxigh  a  sitting  duck,  so  to  speak. 
t>ecause  'if  his  olBclal  position.  Russ  McCain. 
like  many  other  public  offlclals.  was  a  tar- 
get !t>r  barbs  of  criticism  from  general  pub- 
lic and  from  politician 

But.  i>ecaiise  of  his  zeal,  his  nature,  his 
equanimity  .ind  his  knowledge.  Rusa  Mc- 
C.iln  'itday.  .i»  he  nears  retirement,  probably 
bears  fewer  scars  resulting  from  public  at- 
tack than  any  other  upper  echelon  public 
servant  In  modern  times 

For  all  of  his  contributions,  this  state  is  a 
better  one 


.■l/>r?7  /r.  mns 


Retirement  of  Ruitell  H.  McCain 
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HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

oK    M\RYt..\Nn 

IN    niE   --KNArE   OF   THE   L'NITEU   STATE 

Wednesday.  April  17.  196S 

Mr  TYDINOS  Mr  President.  Mr. 
Russell  H  McCain,  a  distinsuished  pub- 
lic servant,  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
receJUly  retired  .titer  -3  years  of  Stale 
service  Mr  McCam  lia.s  served  in  a  num- 
ber of  verv-  respxinsible  positions  under 
Governors  of  biith  part^e^  and  retires  ajs 
program  e.xecutive  tor  transportation  fur 
Oov    Spiro  T    .-Xizne^* 

The  Salisbury  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  appropriate  txUtorial  in  recoti- 
nition  of  Mr  McCain  s  service  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bfin»i  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows; 

EndofiheLinc 

This  is  the  final  week  m  official  harneis 
for  one  ot  'he  most  dedicated,  efficient  acW 
likeable  personages  on  the  payroll  of  the 
at.ite  )l  Maryland 

Rusie^l  H  McCun  Is  retiring  April  1  .Uter 
23  years  of  state  service 

Over  the  years,  the  .idmlnlstrallon  changed 
m.iny  times  But  whether  or  not  It  swilchftU 
irom  Democritlc  to  RepubllcAn  or  vice  '.ersR, 
each  Incoming  governor,  recognizing  Ru^ 
McCiin  s  ability,  kept  mm  close  by 

Due  to  his  age.  Rues  McCiln  bows  out  t>f 
siato  service  as  program  executive  for  trans- 
portation for  Guv  Splro  T  Agnew.  a  Re- 
publican 

During  the  .ulministratlons  of  Govs  Her- 
bert R  OConor  and  William  Preston  Lane 
Jr  Democrats,  RU5S  McCain  served  them  »£ 
a  member  of  the  --state  Roads  Commission 

When  Theodore  R  McKeldin.  a  RepubUcac. 
was  governor,  he  miide  Ru^..s  McCain  i  hafc- 
maji  of  the  commission. 


Critii  in  Credibility 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF     '.M.l.No;'^ 

IN   THE   .SENATE  OK   THE    UNITED  .STATES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1968 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  strongly  lecoinmt  nd  to  my  col- 
leat'ues  a  new  book  entitled  ■  C'ri.sis  in 
Credibility .■■  It  was  written  by  .m  out- 
standing young  man  named  lirucc  Uidd. 
whom  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
for  many  years  He  is  intcllit;ent.  in- 
cisive, and  knowledgeable,  and  these 
qualities  come  through  on  every  page  of 
his  book.  'Cri.sls  in  Credibility'  has  been 
carefully  researched  and  thoughtfully 
written,  and  it  deserves  the  attention  of 
everyone  interested  in  truth  m  govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  St  lx)Uis  Globe-Democrat  of 
March  9  and  the  Omaha  World-Ht  raid 
of  March  3  each  reviewed  the  lxx)k  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  they  bo  inserted 
at  this  tx)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By   the  St.  Louis   1  Mo  1    Globe-Democrat. 
Mar  9,  19681 
RIGHT  To   Lie   or   Right   To   Know 
(Crisis  in  Credibility"  by  Bruce  Ladd   1  New- 
American     Library!      »5  50.      reviewed     by 
Mirtin  (juigleyp 

The  thesis  of  this  detailed  and  conscien- 
tious compilation  .md  .anaylsls  of  govern- 
mental statements  and  manipulation  of  in- 
formation Is  that  the  government  s  "right  to 
lie"  has  taken  the  upper  hand  over  the 
people  s    right  to  know". 

Bruce  Ladd  points  out  that  every  admin- 
istration since  Washington  s  has.  on  occasion 
and  to  some  extent,  exercised  the  presiden- 
tial power  to  withhold  information  from  the 
Congress  .ind  the  people  But.  he  ch.irges  it 
is  only  In  the  administrations  since  World 
War  II— and  especially  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration—that  this  presidential  power 
has  been  used  to  create  a  bureaucratic  prop- 
aganda machine  which  on  vital  l.ssues  has 
decelvetl  Congress,  the  presa.  and  the  people. 
■  The  widening  scope  of  government  secrecy, 
lying,  and  news  management  contributes  to 
.-»  trend  that  thre.iteus  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy'.  he  says 

L.'idd.  a  young  reporter-editor  from  Il- 
linois, has  .served  as  staff  assistant  to  Senator 
ChEUles  H  Percy  .ind  to  Congressman  Donald 
Rumsfeld  of  Illinois,  both  Republicans 
Democratic  .supporters  of  President  Johnson 
who  may  seek  to  dismiss  his  charges  as  elec- 
tlon-yeax  politlcAl  ammunition  are  con- 
fronted, however,  with  the  on-the-record 
facts  with  which  he  supports  his  thesis. 


For  example.  Ladd  reports  the  following: 
■As  a  senator  In  1954,  Johnson  opposed 
mlUUirv  intervention  in  Vietnam  .\s  the 
Vice  President  m  1961.  he  uniformly  en- 
dorsed It  As  a  candidate  for  President  in 
1964.  he  reverted  t.i  his  nonintervention 
policy  of  ten  years  earlier  During  the  19t54 
election  campaign  he  .said  Some  others 
are  eager  to  enlarge  the  conflict  They  call 
upon  us  to  .supply  .\mcrli-nn  bovs  to  do  the 
Job  that  .Asian  boys  should  do  They  .isk  us 
to  take  reckless  actions  which  might  risk  the 
lives  of  millions  and  engulf  much  of  Asia 
and  cerUilnly  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
entire  world  Moreover,  such  action  would 
offer  ni  solution  at  all  to  the  real  problem  of 
Vietnam. 

■Johnson  delivered  numerous  other 
speeches  which  made  clear  lils  oppcwition  to 
sendlne  '.American  boys  nine  t.i  ten  thous.md 
miles  from  home  '  to  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, and  to  getting  involved  in  a  nation 
with  700.000.000  petjple  1  China  1  and  .  .  . 
tied  down  In  a  land  war  in  A.sla  '  " 

The  record  f  Robert  S  Mc.N.muira  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  both  Kennedy  .iiul 
Johnson,  is  .mother  case  cited  by  Ladd 

McNamara  made  the  following  sUitements 
liter  each  of  hl.s  nine  vlsiUs  to  Vietnam 

May  1962  — "There  l.s  no  plan  for  Introduc- 
ing combat  forces  into  South  Vietnam  " 

October  1963 — "The  major  (xirt  of  the 
fnited  States  millt.iry  task  can  lie  completed 
Ijv  the  end  of  1965.  .ilthough  there  may  be  .i 
continuing  requirement  tor  a  limited  num- 
ber of  United  suites  training  personnel   ' 

December  1963—  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  (United  States  military)  plans 
v.r.1  he  successful  in  1964  " 

M.irch  1964— ■  We  are  confident  these  plans 
point  the  way  Uj  victory  ' 

May  1964 — "This  Is  a  war  for  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  and  the  security  of  these 
people  Reliance     on    mlllt.vy     pressure 

upon    the    North    would    not    be    a    proper 
response  ' 

November  1965 — "Wc  have  stopped  losing 
the  war " 

October  196&  "The  rate  of  progress  has  ex- 
ceeded OUT  expectations.  I  .saw  nothing  that 
in  any  way  indicates  a  substantial  change  m 
the  rate  of  operation.s.  the  tempo  of  opera, 
tlons,  the  type  of  operations  in  the  months 
ahead." 

July  1967 — "Substantial  progress  has  been 
achieved  on  virtually  all  fronts.  pollUcal.  eco- 
nomic, and  military,  .since  my  previous  \isit 
to  Vietnam  " 

It  was  .\rthur  Sylvester,  for  six  years  under 
McNamara  the  director  of  the  Pentiigons 
public  information  staff  of  3000.  who  uttered 
the  concept  that  government  has  the  "Inher- 
ent .  .  nght.  If  necessary,  to  he  "  .After- 
ward, he  demed  it  but  an  authentic  uipe 
recording  verified  by  Stanford  Smith.  gener.U 
manager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lisher .Association,  established  that  he  liad 
said  just  that. 

The  false  sUitements  made  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  by  no  means  limited  to  those 
which  may  be  described,  or  reconciled,  as 
errors  of  judgment,  nor  are  they  confined  to 
false  statements  wlilch  may  have  l)een  issued 
to  confuse  of  deceive"  the  enemy  such  .ts 
those  made  In  connection  with  the  V-2  in- 
cident, the  lost  hydrogen  bomb,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  or  the  Pueblo 
.itftur, 

Liidd  reports  in  detail  false  and  misleading 
statements  made  about  the  annual  lisc.il 
budget:  the  cost  and  performance  of  an  :iS- 
sortment  of  weaponry:  the  ecoivmic.  tech- 
nological and  military  pay-offs  of  the  moon 
program,  and  with  other  developments  and 
situations  that  occurred  dunng  the  Truman. 
Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations. 

He  relates  how.  two  months  i-.tter  assuming 
the  Presidency.  Johnson  assembled  the  in- 
formation directors  of  a  dozen  Federal  de- 
partments for  a  meeting  in  the  White  House 
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"He  (President  Jobnson)  complained  that 
during  the  preceding  week  the  only  story  to 
receive  significant  treatment  from  the  news 
media  waa  the  lighting  of  the  President's 
Christmas  tree.  He  l.Ud  down  a  law  that  each 
member  of  the  group  was  to  produce  a  'page 
one'  story  every  day  to  describe  the  adminis- 
tration's accomplishments.  He  said  that  he 
had  checked  the  budget  and  found  that  the 
government  was  spending  a  billion  dollars  on 
people  like  you.'  In  departing,  he  warned: 
We  itre  not  going  to  be  paying  you  on  space 
rates,   but   well  be  Judging  you  that  way.'" 

The  best  hope  Liidd  sees  for  Insuring  ac- 
( urate  and  responsible  information  to  Con- 
t;ress  and  the  people  from  the  executive 
I'ranch  of  government  Is  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  people  ("who  can  vigorously  and 
anj-'rily  express  their  disapproval  when  the 
government  is  caught  in  a  lie  or  when  the 
truth  IS  withheld")  and  the  news  media  (  "if 
they  win  be  more  attentive  to  their  inde- 
pendent watch-dog  role") 

But  fundamentally  the  responsibility  is 
that  of  the  citizens:  "In  the  last  analysis,  the 
solution  for  correcting  the  Ills  of  democracy 
i.s  more  democracy.  Those  who  say  nothing 
can  be  done  are  clearly  wrong.' 

I  rr.im     the    Omaha     iNebr  1     World-Herald, 

Mar.  3.   19681 
A  Study   in   Depth  of  the  Credibility  Gap 
1    Crisis     III     Credibility"     by     Bruce     Ladd, 

I  New  American  Library,  247  pages,  $.5.50.)  ) 
(    Kennedy  .ind  Johnson  "  by  Evelyn  Lincoln 

I  Holt,    kinehart    iV     Winston.     207    pages. 

J4.95  )  I 

Hugh  Sidev,  the  White  House  correspond- 
ent of  Time,  speaking  in  Omaha  recently, 
char.ictenzed  President  Johnson  as  a  "'devi- 
ous, vain  and  mean  man."  The  President,  he 
added,  sometimes  sees  things  as  he  wants 
them  to  be,  not  as  tJiey  actually  are.  This, 
.Sidey  said,  is  one  reason  many  Americans 
have  come  to  distrust  the  President's  words. 

Both  Bruce  Ladd,  in  his  thoroughly  docu- 
mented study  of  the  "credibility  gap,"  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  a  further  memoir,  support 
that  estimate  of  the  President  in  particular 
and  the  United  States  Government  In  general. 

Ladd's  credentials  are  excellent.  He  has 
been  a  newspaperman,  press  secretary  to 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois,  assistant 
to  Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  Illi- 
nois, and  is  a  lecturer  at  the  "Washington 
JournaUsm  Center.  Mrs  Lincoln,  of  course, 
was  John  P.  Kennedy's  personal  secretary  for 
many  years. 

So  lar  as  I  know.  Ladds  is  the  first  study 
in  depth  of  our  Government's  "news  man- 
agement" and,  Ladd  says,  "outright  lying." 
His  method  is  to  take  the  official  statements 
of  our  leiuiera  on  a  given  subject  and  then 
contr.ast   them    "with    their   Liter   statements 


and  with  departmental  announcements,  and 
confirmed  news  reports  that  show  beyond 
question  that  the  original  intent  was  to 
mislead  tbe  American  people. 

Ladd  plays  no  favorites.  He  is  as  punish- 
ing and  uncompromising  with  President 
Elsenhower  on  the  U-2  tpy  iJhine  as  he  is 
with  President  Kennedy  on  the  U.iy  ol  I'liis 
fiasco  and  President  John.son  on  the  Do- 
minican brouhaha  and  Vietnam.  None  if  it 
Is  pretty  and  most  of  it  is  aiipalUnp.  After 
pondering  this  studv  you  may  well  be  :a 
the  uncomfort.ible  i)cssition  of  refusing  to 
believe  anylliing  any  Federal  official  Irom 
the  Pre.sident  on  down  .s.iys  about  anything. 

It  wotild  be  an  injustice  to  Ladds  closely 
reasoned  study  to  atlemi)l  an  .iiialysls  m 
the  .space  available  liere.  l3Ut  I  hope  \ou 
win  take  my  word  for  it  that  lii.s  book  is 
worth  reading.  It  hui  drive  and  subst^ince 
and,  in  a  Presidential  election  year,  it  lia.s. 
It  seems  to  me.  great  importaiKe. 

Mrs.  Lincoln"s  book  i.s  of  a  different  kid- 
ney entirely.  It  is  readable  but  woefully 
slight.  Indeed,  I  tuspect  it  Is  made  up  of 
what  "was  left  over  m  notes  ..nd  nienioncs 
from  her  fine  ""My  Twelve  Years  With  John 
F.  Kennedy"  of  1905. 

Its  only  imporuince  Is  the  light  it  la.sts 
on  Lyndon  Johnson  as  Vlce-Presidential 
candidate  and  Vice-President  under  JFK.  It 
examines  in  some  detail  President  Johnson's 
vanity,  the  dodges  he  eniployea  in  wanting 
to  seem  close  to  President  Kenneciy,  his  hu- 
morous attempts  to  ."-hare  Kennedys  pU.ne 
after  repeated  rebuffs,  liis  total  lailure  ;is 
legislative  leader  during  the  "rump"  Con- 
gress and  his  alniost  ludicrous  attempts  to 
make  it  li>ok  like  Kennedy  had  begged  Jilm 
to  be  his  running  niat.e  in   1962. 

The  only  real  revelation  in  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
book  is  her  statement  that  Kennedy  had  de- 
cided to  discard  Johnson  In  1964.  liobert 
Kennedy  denied  this  the  other  day.  With 
""Crisis  in  Credibility  "  still  fresh  in  my  mind. 
I'll  siring   along  with  Mrs    Lincoln. 


Retirement  of  Fred  W.  Dumschott 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ."-TATES 

Wednesday,  April  17, 1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  citizen.s 
of  Chestertown,  Md..  and  associates  of 
Washington  College  recently  honored  a 
distinguished  Marylander  for  his  45 
years  of  devoted  service  to  college  and 
community. 

Fred   W.   "Dutch"   Dumschott  is   ihis 


distinguished  citizen,  "Rho  is  retiring  as 
business  manager  and  treasurer  of  Wash- 
ington College. 

The  Kent  Couiity  News  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  in  tribute  to  Mr. 
Dumschott.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
lliat  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tVie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  jjiintcd  in  the  Record, 
as  lollows: 

I'lii-  Oi  ii     I'lii.  New 

■l"..e  lestiiuoiiial  dinner  for  Fred  \V. 
"Dutch"'  DuniBchott,  lor  more  than  45  ye.ir.s 
of  devoted  ,;  ervice  to  Washington  College 
and  the  community  of  Chestertown.  lakes 
i.n  added  .significance-  la.st  Katurady,  his  re- 
quest Un  retirement  in  June,  was  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Clovernors  of 
Wftshlngton  College 

l-'ortunately,  lor  the  College,  at  le.i.st.  his 
reliremciil  will  not  Ije  complete.  He  is  re- 
linquishing the  burdens  (,f  business  man- 
.:ccr  .iiid  lre;isurcr  but  ■will  contintie  in  .in 
:;dvisi'>ry  cafiacity  as  vice  jiresldent  lor  !i- 
i.ance  and  ri^tain  his  iHKSition  as  secret. iry 
to  the  governing  board. 

I-'or  icar  o!  encroaching  ujion  Uie  piogi.un 
with  which  he  will  be  leled  on  .April  li.  no 
attempt  v.ill  be  made  to  chronicle  here  liie 
many  and  \aned  .services  ""Dutch"  has  c.n- 
iribiited  to  the  community,  above  and  be- 
yond his  duties  at  t!ie  College  Hetirinp  by 
uaf.ire  ceruunly  not  a  publlcity-seeker  - 
tiiany  of  Lis  noteworthy  services  have  gone 
unnoticed  by  tiie  public  at  htrge. 

There  is  a  bright  side,  though,  nie  c  in  t.u!- 
nieiu  of  hisi  activities  at  tiie  College  will  en- 
able him,  it  i.s  lioped,  to  give  e\en  more  time 
10  c  immunity  affairs 

Mr.  Dumschott  had  the  ple.isure  on  .'-at- 
urdav  ol  hearing  ills  recommendation  :or 
his  sacces.sor  as  business  manager  and  irea.s- 
iirer  at  the  College  .tccepted.  Taking  over 
iho.se  duties  will  be  the  jircsent  bur.sar. 
Robert  C.  .simmonds.  He  will  carry  with  him 
the  best  wishes  of  all  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  College  with  the  prime  hope  that  he 
will  do  as  well  in  the  positions  as  his  predces- 
■  or  Qt  r-r  the  j.rust  (juarter   (I   .1   centurv 


The  "Pueblo" — How  Long,  Mr.  President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  -I'HE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.SE.NTATlVL.S 

Wednesday,  April  17,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  86th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


SENATE— Thursday,  April  18,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tera- 
liore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis.  D.D.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
incton,  D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  come  to  Thee  who 
art  the  true  guide  of  all  who  put  their 
trust  in  Thee,  We  need  the  faith  that  we 
are  truly  In  Thy  gracious  keeping.  Guide 
us  as  we  daily  come  to  the  crossroads  of 
good  and  evil.  Help  us  in  our  choosing. 
Provide  us  with  direction  into  paths  of 
right,  truth,  and  love. 

Give  to  the  President,  and  all  worthy 


I  Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  17. 1968' 

leaders,  understanding  in  dealing  with 
present  crises.  Inspire  lliem  with  calm- 
ness and  self-control.  Direct  them  in 
their  thinking  as  they  endure  stress  and 
strain.  Open  their  hearts  to  know  that 
Thy  love  is  equal  to  their  deepest  needs. 
Give  them  strength  that  matches  their 
heaviest  burden.  Enlarge  their  vision  in 
receiving  divine  light  for  the  darkest  val- 
ley of  decision.  May  they  quietly  rest  in 
the  k-nowledge  of  the  Psalmist  that  God 
is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble. 

So  may  this  world,  O  Lord,  find  new 
confidence  and  peace.  We  pray  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Anien. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  April  17, 
1968,  be  approved.  -^ 

The  PRESIDENT  iJio  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  will 
allow  me  to  proceed  for  1  minute,  before 
she  is  recognized  imder  the  order  of  yes- 
terday, I  would  appreciate  it. 
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LEGISLATURE  PROOKAM 


Mr  MAMSFIELD  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  wl.sh  to 
.state  again  that  there  may  ver>-  well  be 
vot*'s  ever>'  day  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week:  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  try  to  move  legislation  as 
efficiently  and  us  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble: and  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  leadersliip  to  ko  out  of  its  wav  to  try 
to  comply  with  the  particular  wl.^hes  of 
individual  Members  .so  far  as  legislation 
IS  concertied  LeRislation  comes  first  I 
simply  want  the  membership  to  iiKain  be 
awaie  of  that  fact 

Mr.  President,  it  was  thought  that 
after  the  completion  of  action  on  the 
petulmK  measure,  it  would  be  possible  to 
take  up  the  safe  streets  and  omnibus 
crime  bill  Unfortimately.  that  matter 
once  aKain  has  been  delayed  in  the  com- 
mittee My  understandiiiK  is  that  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  m  the  matter  of  i?iui  legisla- 
tion. I  would  LUge  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  aieel  at  the  earliest  possible 
opixirtunitv  to  report  this  bill  If  there 
are  any  dittcrenccs.  they  can  be  settled 
on  the  floor:  because  I  am  quite  sure 
that  amendments  m  that  catepory  will  be 
Dtffied  wtien  the  matter  is  up  for  discus- 
sion before  the  Senate. 

However  until  that  measure  is  re- 
p(n-ted.  It  is  the  intfniion  to  follow  the 
pending  bill  with  HR  14940  an  act  to 
aiiuiid  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  then  H.R.  10477,  an  act  to 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
I'luted  States  Code  to  liberalize  the 
.:'.ia:antee  entitlement  and  reasonable 
value  rctiuirement  for  home  loans  and 
for  other  purposes:  and  then  will  be 
considered  S  1401  a  bill  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fiind  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Of  necessity  fome  flexibility  is,  of 
course,  retained  in  this  announcement: 
but  I  wanted  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  votes  and  there  will 
be  bu.siiu'ss 

Finally.  I  hope  '>ery  much  that  mat- 
ters of  prime  import  will  be  reported  by 
the  ronimittees  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  would  appreciate  all  Senators 
being  here  and  ready  to  vote  from  now 
on  out. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recoaruzes 
the  Senator  iroin  Maine     Mrs    Smith  i 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  the 
right  to  the  floor'' 

Mrs.  SMITH.   I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suceest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr 
Baktlett  m  the  chair'  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roil 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  IS  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT,    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S  32931  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations cturini<  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mi.ssiles. 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  .Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  per.vinnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Re.serve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  .Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Mrs  SMITH  Mr  President,  the  prod- 
uct of  any  parliamentary  body  or  imit 
IS  rarely  exactly  what  any  member  of 
tliat  body  would  recommend  if  (he  mem- 
ber had  the  power  to  make  the  decisions 
wholly  in  iiccordance  with  his  own  \iews. 
I  support  the  pendint:  authorization  bill 
although  It  contains  .some  authorizations 
about  which  I  have  reservations  and  it 
does  not  contain  some  programs  I  should 
like  t<i  .see  included. 

PerhaiJS   my    greatest    concern    about 

'  the  bill  is  that  it  contemplates  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  an  antiballistic 
inUsile  defen.se  system  that  is  intended 
to  protect   the  United  States  against  a 

,  ballistic  mis.sile  attack  from  Red  China 
or  other  nations,  but  not  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  it  were  practical  to  deploy 
a  system  that  would  defend  against  an 
attack  of  the  kind  the  Soviet  Union  could 
launch,  I  would  enthusiastically  support 
It.  But  when  the  United  States  is  relying 
upon  the  certainty  of  devastatint--  retali- 
ation in  order  to  deter  an  attack  trom 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  makes  little  sense 

.  to  me  to  deploy  a  ballistic  ini.ssile  de- 
lense  system  against  Red  China,  which 
could  have  over  the  next  10  years,  at 
least,  only  a  small  part  of  the  destructive 
power  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  pos- 
sesses  One  observer  referred  to  this  sys- 

;  tern  <vs  being  an  "anti-Rcpublican  missile 
defense  system."  I  do  not  like  to  think 
that  the  executive  branch  would  waste 
the  $5  to  S6  billion  that  the  installation 
of  this  system  will  cost  merely  to  avoid 
a  respon.se  on  the  merits  to  charges  that 
the  United  States  is  without  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  I  still  hope  that  there  may  be 
a  reconsideration  of  this  decision  before 
a  substantial  part  of  the  $5  to  .$6  billion 
is  committed. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  it  would  be 
preferable  not  to  reduce  the  research 
and  development  authorization  by  S240 
million.  In  saying  this  I  well  know  that 
not  all  the  re.search  and  development 
program  is  productive  In  fact,  from  the 
information  I  have.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  Department  has  overdone  and 
IS  overdoing  the  practice  of  contracting 
fo.  its  thinking.  The  justification  ma- 
terial supporting  the  request  for  .some 
of  the  studies  and  analyses  is  not  over- 
tx)wering  m  its  t>ersuasion  One  won- 
ders whether  all  these  reports  and 
analyses  are  read  by  any  ofiBcial  with  the 
authority  to  execute  any  changes  they 


recommend 

But  even  with  tins  reservation.  I  stiil 
think  It  IS  of  surpassing  inuxirtiuice  for 
our  military  departments  and  defense 
agencies  to  maintain  a  vigorous  research 
and  development  program  I  must  say 
that  the  results  of  the  research  and  de- 


velopment efforts  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  over  the  last  few 
years  have  seemed  disproportionately 
.small  in  relation  to  the  cost  Yet  I  con- 
tinue to  t)elieve  that  our  military  pre- 
paredne.ss  depends  so  heavily  on  the  in- 
vestment in  re.search  and  development 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  risk  the  conse- 
(|uences  of  inadequate  funding. 

.•\nother  program  for  which  I  have 
little  enthusiasm  is  the  one  for  the  con- 
struction of  as  many  as  30  fast  de- 
ployment logistic  ships.  Last  year  I 
strontily  favored  the  committee's  action 
in  disapproving  the  authorization  for 
this  class  (if  vessels  because  I  was  un- 
convinced (if  the  need  and  because  I 
thought  that  if  the  ships  are  to  be  con- 
structed txisting  shipbuilding  capacity 
should  be  improvtxl  and  u.s<'d  instead  of 
the  Department's  subsidizing  the  con- 
struction of  new  shipbuildinc  facilities 
through  this  program  My  |x>silion  on 
the  FDL's  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  my 
belief  that  the  defense  doctrine  and 
programs  for  the  past  few  years  have 
been  excessively  preoccuplt^  with  creat- 
ing forces  to  fight  a  conventional 
ground  war.  It  has  seemed  to  ine  that 
the  United  States  is  severely  disadvan- 
taged in  trying  to  supply  troops  for  con- 
ventional wars  all  over  the  globe.  I 
should  prefer  to  sec  the  emphasis  placed 
on  air  and  sea  power,  areas  in  which 
our  technological  superiority  might  be 
brought  to  bear. 

A'.;a!n  this  year  the  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  took  creat  pride  in  pointing 
out  his  reduction  of  more  than  S21  bil- 
lion in  the  new  obligational  authority  re- 
quested by  the  military  departments  and 
the  defense  agencies.  These  reductions 
were  made  all  light  but  no  one  should 
deceive  himself  that  they  were  possible 
because  of  management  ucnius  or  su- 
perior wisdom  The  reductions  were  made 
possible  largely  by  stretchouts,  cutbacks, 
and  cancellations  One  of  many  examples 
I  could  cite  is  that  this  year  the  nuclear- 
powered  attack  carrier  for  the  Navy  is 
::ot  being  fully  funded,  as  has  been  the 
jiractice  over  the  last  two  decades.  In- 
stead, the  pending  bill  contains  the  sec- 
ond downpayment  on  the  carrier,  with 
the  major  part  of  the  fundmu  postponed 
until  next  year  As  time  I'oes  by  I  fear 
that  much  of  the  claimed  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  [irove  to  be 
merely  deferrals  and  postponements  or 
charges  to  future  years. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  has  my 
■.^ood  wishes  and  sympathy  He  has  my 
sympathy  Ix'cause  of  the  heritage  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  predecessor.  It  is 
a  heritage  of  cost  effectiveness  that  has 
produced  some  tragedies  that  are  now 
haunting  this  Nation  and  will  haunt  it 
e\en  more  in  the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  list  but  a  few  of  those  tragedies. 

i'.ESKHVES 

Pentagon  jiolicies  on  the  Reserve  since 
mid-December  1964  have  resulted  in 
undei  mining  and  weakeiung  the  Reserve. 
The  attempt  to  push  the  illegal  proposed 
merger  of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard — without  legislation — down  the 
throat  of  the  Congress  fortunately  was 
blocked  by  the  efforts  of  such  leaders  as 
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the  acting  cliairman  of  this  committee 
and  Representatives  Hebert  and  Rivers 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Had  the 
propo.sed  plan  gone  through,  the  Army 
Reserve  would  have  erased  to  exist  as 
an  organization  having  any  units  since 
all  units  would  have  been  a.ssigned  to 
the  Aimy  National  Guard.  Even  though 
the  Congress  fortunately  blocked  this 
tragic  proixjsal.  the  inoposal  neverthe- 
less not  only  undermined  the  morale  of 
the  Reserve  but  put  the  Re.serve  orga- 
nization and  training  in  disastrous  limbo 
for  far  too  long.  The  harmful  results  still 
linger. 

Not  only  did  Congress  prevent  the 
merger,  but  permanent  legislation  was 
enacted  as  a  part  of  H.R.  2  to  preclude 
any  future  merger  since  the  Army  Re- 
serve must  consist  in  part  of  units  orga- 
nized to  serve  as  such.  Title  IV  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  lepre.sents  the 
first  respon.se  to  the  mandate  set  forth 
in  H.R.  2  or  Public  Law  90-168  with  a 
system  provided  for  by  permanent  law 
under  which  the  Congress  through  the 
authorizing  committees  v^'ill  annually  le- 
vlew  and  authorize  the  strengths  of  the 
Selected  Re.serve  of  each  of  our  Reserve 
components. 

rrx-F   1 1 1 

This  is  the  only  genuinely  new  weapon 
.system  instituted  in  the  past  7  years — all 
others.  Minuteman  II,  Poseidon,  Mirv. 
and  so  forth,  are  product  improvements 
at  best  and  not  new  weapons  systems  as 
such.  Iron-handed  insistence  upon  a  sin- 
gle aircraft  to  i)erform  the  incompatible 
missions  of  the  Air  Force  for  a  super- 
sonic, on-thc-deck  attack  bomber — nu- 
clear— and  of  the  Navy  for  a  highly 
maneuverable  but  long  loitering  fighter 
for  defense  of  the  fleet,  resulted  in  the 
F-lllB  for  the  Navy  which  they  did  not 
want  and  could  not  use  but  were  forced 
to  accept  under  the  threat  of  taking  the 
F-UIB  or  getting  nothing.  It  was  up  to 
the  Congress  to  scrub  the  whole  Navy 
project  after  spending  millions  upon  mil- 
lions on  an  abortive  program. 

.^-11      IYF-12A.    J-!-.!.    SR     71  • 

Millions  were  spent  on  the  F-12  devel- 
opment until  it  was.  in  effect,  canceled 
this  year  in  the  Air  Force  having  failed  to 
request  further  authorization  of  S50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  to  keep  the  project 
uoing.  The  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
refused  to  release  funds  for  purposes 
specified  by  Congress  on  the  F-12,  and 
thus  we  lost  2  years  m  preparing  our- 
selves to  meet  the  \ital  need  of  the  ad- 
vanced interceptor.  DOD  made  the  deci- 
sion for  a  S28-million  request  to  begin 
to  rebuild  238  F-106s  even  though  the 
Air  Force  wanted  to  continue  with  the 
F-12.  Total  cost  of  rebuilding  the  already 
10-year-old  P-106's  would  approximate 
$500  million.  Again.  Congress  had  to  step 
in  to  protect  the  Air  Force  from  itself  by 
refusing  to  authorize  the  initial  incre- 
ment of  funds  for  the  F-106  pixiject. 

n-70 
The  three  airframes  actually  manu- 
factured on  the  B-70  were  produced  at  a 
cost  estimated  at  roughly  SI. 3  billion — 
ior  which  we  have  not  received  an  op- 
erationally effective  weapon  system  in 
return.  Yet,  the  late  John  F,  Kermedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  the  1960  cam- 
ijaign  attacked  President  Eisenhower  for 
-inpounding  funds  for  the  B-70. 


We  are  now  proceeding  on  a  $5  to  $6 
billion  ABM  program  that  is  intended 
to  protect  the  United  States  against  a 
missile  attack  from  Red  China  or  other 
nations,  but  not  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
the  United  Stat,  s  is  relying  upon  the 
certainty  of  devastating  retaliation  in 
order  to  deter  an  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  makes  little  sense  to  deploy  a 
ballistic  mi.ssile  defense  system  against 
Red  China,  which  could  iiave  over  the 
next  10  years,  at  least,  only  a  small  iiart 
of  the  destructive  power  that  the  Soviet 
Union  now  iiossesses.  There  are  .'trong 
possibilities,  if  not  probabilities,  that  by 
the  time  this  .so-called  thin  defense 
against  Red  China  is  completed  it  will 
have  become  obsolete  because  of  the 
rapidly  rate  of  development  of  change  in 
the  state  of  the  art.  This  ijrogram  has 
strong  characteristics  of  being  only  a 
sop  to  tho.se  who  have  insisted  on  a  full- 
scale  ABM  .system. 

.SUUMARJNI  S 

Under  the  cost  effectiveness  theoi-y, 
key  people  making  key  decisions  in  the 
Pentagon  rationalize  that  it  is  better  to 
build  a  greater  number  of  slower  and 
more  easily  detected — louder — subma- 
rines than  to  build  faster  and  quieter 
submarines  because  since  the  slower  and 
louder  submarines  cost  less  we  can  get 
more  of  them  for  the  same  price  as  fewer 
of  the  faster  and  quieter  submarines. 
Meanwhile  Russia  places  emphasis  on 
development  of  the  faster  and  quieter 
submarines  to  outclass  and  outperform 
ours. 

DV.N.\SOAR-MOL 

Dynasoar  was  to  have  been  the  next 
step  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  X-15.  It 
was  canceled  with  the  claim  that  the 
Manned  Orbital  Laboratory  replaced  it. 
This  was  a  sop  to  the  Air  Force  on  its 
loss  of  the  Dynasoar  program.  But  now 
money  is  being  wasted  by  the  duplication 
of  the  separate  programs  on  the  Air 
Force  and  NASA  in  the  field  of  the  MOL. 

SKYBOLT 

It  seems  that  political  considerations 
motivated  the  cancellation  of  this  stand- 
off, air-launched  ballistic  missile,  rather 
than  any  problems,  as  it  was  alleged,  in 
technical  feasibility  or  lax  management 
of  the  then  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  It  was 
feared  that,  if  developed,  we  would  be 
duty  bound  to  furnish  it  to  the  British  for 
their  'V-Bomber  force  and  i)robably  lose 
permissive  action  link  control  over  the 
nuclear  warheads.  Wc  pave  them  the  de- 
sign for  the  Polaris  submarines  instead. 
A  great  deal  of  money  was  invested  in 
this  program  and  it  appeared,  just  before 
cancellation,  that  v,c  would  profit  im- 
measurably by  it.  Now  we  have  gone  to 
the  Sram  instead — a  short  range  air-to- 
surface  missile  that  does  not  follow  the 
difficult-to-defend-against  ballistic  tra- 
jectoiT. 

M-16 

This  is  a  national  scandal  in  many  re- 
spects other  than  the  fact  that  it 
jammed  frequently.  Despite  the  award 
of  contracts  to  Colt  Firearms  of  several 
hundred  thousand  rifles,  the  GoveiTi- 
ment  had  to  pay  Colt  $4.5  million  to  pur- 
chase the  rights  to  start  a  second  source. 

SHORTAGES 

On  the  matter  of  .shortages,  both  of 
major   end  items — tanks,    trucks,   heli- 


copters, and  so  forth— major  assem- 
blie.s — engines,  transmission,  and  .-o 
forth — and  repair  parts,  we  lind  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  not  having  adequate 
quantities  on  hand.  The  cost-effectiV'  - 
ness  inventoiy  management  was  basical- 
ly iircmiscd  upon  ijeacctime  usage  and 
attrition  rat-es  that  had  no  rrlevaiuy 
whatsoever  to  losses  and  iai>id  wearout 
ill  I  lie  wartime  environment  and  ilima'.- 
of  Vietnam.  .As  a  consequence,  the  iil- 
ready  depleted  bins  of  i>arts  were  (luick- 
iv  exhausti^d  and  we  became  naiionally 
out  of  stock  on  many  imi)ortaiit  und  cii;- 
ical  items  and  ijarts. 

On  wea))ons  systems  whicli  '.Nere  in 
IJioduction,  tiie  cost  t  fft  ctiveness  tliime 
K  duced  the  amount  o!  coiicuireni  spai\s 
that  are  normally  procured.  IrequentSv 
by  about  one-half.  ,so  that  NORS— not 
oi)crationally  ready  supplies  -  ratos  of 
aircraft  ro.se  drastically  and  unaccept- 
ably  as  did  the  EDP — equii^ment  dead- 
iined  !or  parts — rates  of  other  c  quip- 
ment.  Moreover,  its  insistence  that  the 
war  end  at  the  time  the  last  bullet  is  fired 
and  the  last  can  of  beans  dcvoui'ed  to 
avoid  any  sui-plus.  has  the  .services  \  i;  - 
tually  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Weie 
it  not  for  the  Korean  war  suiplu.sos.  we 
would  have  been  even  wor.so  off  than  ue 
were  in  fiuhtmg  th(>  Vietnam  war  at  least 
until  the  iH-oduction  lines  betian  to  catch 
up  with  the  demands. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  ob- 
jectives, it  is  not  only  clear  that  we  have 
shortages  in  unacceptable  magnitudes 
but  It  is  equally  clear  that  had  the  wasted 
money  been  devoted  to  curing  them,  our 
jKJsition  would  be  much  better  and  the 
operationally  ready  status  of  the  equiji- 
meiil  the  forces  do  have  would  be  much 
imiiroved. 

We  are,  as  a  result,  stretched  terribly 
thin.  The  equipment  status  of  the  Re- 
sei-ves  called  to  active  duty  is  deplorable 
in  terms  of  what  they  are  authorized  to 
have  and  the  Active  Army,  with  its  own 
filarinp  shortages,  will  be  hard  i)ressed 
at  be.st.  and  probably  will  never  be  able 
to  equip  them  adequately.  The  naval 
squadron  in  California  that  was  called 
to  active  duly  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo 
is  equipped  with  A-4A's — an  antique 
aircraft — many  of  which  for  various  rca- 
.sons  can  not  operate  from  carriers  and 
which  the  Navy  can  not  use  in  Vietnam 
because  of  its  terribly  inferior  iJcrform- 
ance.  Consequently,  we  liave  men  train- 
ing to  become  combat  ready  in  an  air- 
craft that  cannot  be  permitted  to  enter 
combat.  If  the.se  aviators  are  even  to  b" 
used,  they  will  have  to  transition  luid 
retrain  in  a  different  aircraft. 

The  I'ucbln  incident  was  proof  of  lio'V 
I)oorly  ;>iepared  we  arc  to  respond  to 
some  small  contingency  mucli  less  one 
of  a  larger  scale.  Certainly,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  witness  a  miscaleuiatcd 
eruption  in  Korea,  and  (jii  the  basis  of 
indicated  shortages  and  equipment,  cou- 
pled with  very  little  by  way  of  a  <  usli- 
ioninu  reserve  of  forces  at  home,  we 
would  be  in  the  worst  sort  of  position  lo 
respond. 

Such  IS  tiie  heritage  of  an  administra- 
tion that  on  the  one  hand  overextended 
our  military  commitments  around  the 
world  and  on  the  other  hand  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  cost  effectiveness  the  nec- 
essary military  strength  to  back  up  tho-se 
commitments. 
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In  closing.  I  wish  to  commend  tiie  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  for  his  diligence 
and  his  courteisy  during  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  In  addition,  I  want  to  extend 
my  personal  Uiaiik.s  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  staff,  especially  to  William 
H  t}ardt'n.  the  committee  chief  of  stafl. 
without  wiiose  excellent  work,  advice  and 
a.ssi.stance  we  could  not  have  compleU-d 
action  o[\  thii  iinfwrtant  bill 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Frt^sident.  will  the 
Senauir  from  Maine  yield  Uj  me  briefly 

Mrs  SMITH  I  am  «lad  to  yield  to  the 
SenaUir  from  Ml.s.si.s.'ilppi. 

Mr    STENNIS     Mr    Pre.sident.   I  polht      t^nd   the  North  Vietnamese  uUKh 
with  pride  to  the  presentation  jast  made     to  accept 


certain  than  that  any  cltie.s  we  siiKgest  will 
lot'k  like  an  Hanoi  bliu-kllst  .\na  mir  iitutude 
toward  their  pmpoBala  mu.st  seem  l<i  them 
quite  as  t>ervente.  however  reanonable  i>ur 
ub)«rtlo«i.^  seem  to  .\merlr«na 

This  In  prerlsely  the  sort  uf  Impaose  that 
tiie  I'm  ted  Nitlons  .iu»fht  to  be  able  to  re- 
move, bur  Uie  rel.itlona  between  the  UN 
aiiU  North  Vletniim  prechule  whitt  wnuld 
otherwise  be  a  perfectly  fea-slble  and  natural 
solution      that    is.    a   site   picked    by    !he    UN 

.\  search  for  an  alternative  s»iurce  lead.s 
logically  to  the  co-ch,^lrmen  of  the  fieneva 
Cimference  of  1984  that  l.s  t<i  (Sreat  Bniain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  direct  con.Hultatlon 
these  two  powers  <ju^ht  t-<")  be  able  !o  ^i^ree 
on  a  site  that  the  United  States  and  it.s  allies 

to   be  able 


and  the  contenUs  of  the  speech  by  the 
SenaUir  fiom  Maine  Mrs  Smith  1  It 
shows  her  very  tine  knowledge  uf  the 
major  part^  of  the  bill  and  weapons  syp- 
tems.  Her  consLstent  application  to  tfce 
subject  matter  brings  tliat  about  Be- 
yond ttiat.  however,  Uie  Senator  has  an 
independent  judgment  about  the.se  major 
point*  SUe-  is  oonsiitent  in  .-support  for 
our  men  immlform.  That  means  a  threat 
deal  to  the  committee,  to  the  Senate,  to 
the  Conxress  and  to  the  Nation. 

This  is  not  a  new  practice  with  her 
She  has  done  it  over  the  years  Now.  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  I  may  add.  her  work,  her  .sert- 
ice,  and  her  contributions  are  uuLotand- 
Ing  and  represent  great  strength 

Agam  I  want  to  thank  her  for  h<r 
very  fine  work  in  connection  with  the 
bill,  as  well  as  for  her  very  fine  remarks 
of  important  substance 

Mrs  SMITH  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  my  able  colleague  from  Mia- 
si.s.sippi    Mr  rirrNNisi 

I  know  of  no  one  whose  highly  com- 
plimentar>'  words  mean  more  to  me  than 
the  Senator  from  Ml.ssi.ssippl. 


ORDEIt  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  nic-RD  of  West  Vlrciina  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  -iUKgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OtT-'ICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  .Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  ojiiscnt  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Wlthoi^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


THE  SEARCH  V^  iR  A  SITE  FOR  VIET- 
NA.M    PEACE   NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  today  f 
W.ishington  Post,  entitled  '  Tlie  Search 
for  a  Site  '" 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho, 
as  f  jllows: 

The  Search  for  a  Snr 

Disn^jreement  on  the  site  for  the  first  dipl 
malic  contacts  with  North  Vietnam  has  no4 
reatheU  a  point  where  it  seema  unlikely  that 
the  principals  can  extricate  riiemselves  tf  nj 
an  .iwkward  stalemate  without  .>«jme  external 
hflp 

The  .sites  that  eiich  side  would  prefer  seem 
tt)  become  Instantly  a  sort  of  mlmir-ima^ 
of    tne   Hews  of  the  other    Nothing  is   more 


The  proposal  has  Its  defects,  of  course 
The  Soviet  Union  as  an  ally  and  supplier  of 
North  Vietnam  certainly  Is  no  unprejudiced 
neutral  and  could  not  be  accepted  as  such 
by  the  United  .sutes  .\nd  the  Chinese  who 
have  to  be  considered  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, no  doubt  would  not  embrace  the  .Soviet 
Union  as  an  impartial  referee  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, from  ,Ln  American  point  of  view  has 
the  defect  of  ,i  cotmtrv  .so  anxious  Ut  secure 
a  t>eace  that  It  might  be  uncrltlcul  of  .some 
defects  that  we  would  jwrcelve  In  any  pro- 
t*«ed  site  FYom  a  North  Vietnamese  t><>int 
I'f  .lew  It  Is.  of  course  a  non-C'ommunlst 
country 

.So  thtis  would  not  be  a  perfect  tribunal 
to  fix  upon  a  site,  bnt  a  perfect  tribunal  tloec 
not  seem  X-n  be  nvailnble  In  thLs  divided 
world  .\nd  the  cix-halrmen  after  all  would 
nctt  be  under  the  iieceaslty  of  .irbltratlnH;  the 
subetantlve  Lssues  of  the  war  but  only  under 
the  burden  of  tlmllntr  a  place  to  hold  pre- 
liminary discussions  witliln  .i  narrow  com- 
pass. 

The  skilled  diplomats  of  these  two  coun- 
tries both  well  understand  the  site  require- 
ments Thev  do  not  seem  bey>ind  human 
ingeniutv  What  is  required  Is  a  city  to 
which  the  diplomats  and  experts  and  press 
of  lx)th  countries  can  be  its.sured  iicccss  and 
with  which  they  -an  be  guaranteed  com- 
municauon  nils  iSoer,  not  seem  a  task  be- 
yond the  genius  of  diplomacy  Nor  d(X>s  the 
rUk  of  error  seem  to  be  so  great  that  neither 
side  can  afford  to  make  some  conccsshjn  In 
point  of  pertect  convenience  .and  facility  It 
Is  even  possible  that  sites  that  have  been 
viewed  as  undesUable  because  ■)f  existing 
shortcomings  might  be  made  more  accept- 
able by  explicit  provisions  to  remove  self- 
evident  defects. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Piesl- 
dent,  I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRhSIDING  OFTICER  T\\c  cl.rk 
will  call  me  roil 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  o^^^CI■^?  Without 
objection,  it  is  mj  nr tiered 


\ 


ALTHORIZATION  I-X)H  .MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.  li»(>9 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  3293'  to  authonze  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
prix;urement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  o-mbat  veluclcs,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  FV)rces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  jierstinnel  stren^^th  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  punwses 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICI-Jt  Pursuant 
to  tlie  previous  order,  the  Senai<_ir  frxim 


Pennsylvania  fMr  Clark]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  2  liours  and  15  minutes. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS     697    AND   SBS 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  printing  two  amendments. 

1  shall  have  a  third  amendment  a  httle 
later  in  the  day.  which  I  shall  also  ask 
to  have  iwlnted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

-Mr  CLARK  Tlie  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  I  have  had  a  friendly  dls- 
cu-ssion  about  appropriate  procedures  for 
consideration  of  this  bill,  and  the  pur- 
ix*e  of  my  present  comment  is  to  state 
our  informal  agreement  that  one  or  more 
of  these  amendments  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow  lor  rollcall  votes:  that  we  will 
have  exu>nsive  argument  and  colloquy 
this  moriung  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
.stance  of  the  amendments:  and  I  have 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Missi.ssippl 
that  we  could  have  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments and  on  jJEussage  of  the  bill  prior  to 

2  ockxk  tomorrow.  Tills  Is  to  suit  his 
convenience  tomorrow,  since  he  has  been 
ver>-  kind  to  suit  my  convenience  today; 
but  Senators  ,v.houid  be  aware  that,  sub- 
ject u->  .something  unforeseen,  that  is  the 
proct^dure  we  hotx>  to  follow 

Mr.  STENNIS.  .Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  just  a  moment  on 
that  ijoinf 

Mr.  CLARK    Yes.  indeed 

.Mr.  STENNIS.  .Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wi.sli  to  create  a  situation  here  where  we 
will  have  nothing  to  do  this  afternoon  on 
the  bill.  With  reference  to  liis  amend- 
ments, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania thi.s:  Could  not  the  Senator  take 
up  one  or  more — at  least  one — of  his 
amendments  between  now  and  his  time 
of  departure  at  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  CL.'\RK.  .^nd  have  a  vote  on  them? 

-Mr.  STENNIS  Yes. 

.Mr  CL.'^RK.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
would  be  [XJssible.  because,  without  at- 
temptmsj  in  any  way  to  string  out  action 
on  this  bill.  I  remind  the  Senator  that  it 
is  a  most  imix)rtant  bill,  calling  for  the 
authorization  of  $22  billion,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  nush  such  matters 
through.  I  should  like  to  have  on  the 
desks  of  all  Senators  tomorrow  when  the 
Senate  convenes  an  explanation  of  these 
amendments. 

As  I  .said  earlier  to  the  Senator,  if  he 
wishes  to  go  on  limited  time  tomorrow.  I 
.slyill  be  content  to  do  that,  but  I  cannot — 
If  the  Senator  from  MLssissippi  will  ex- 
cuse the  phrase,  and  I  know  he  will — 
agree  to  a  shotgun  approach  to  matters 
as  im;>onant  as  this,  without  other  .Sen- 
ators i>resent  to  hear  us,  without  their 
understanding  what  the  amendments  are. 
and  without  the  amendmenU?  being 
printed. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Yes. 

Mr  CL.^RK  But  I  know  the  Senator 
will  indulge  me  and  take  my  comments 
in  good  part  when  I  say  that  the  com- 
mittee report  was  not  available  to  me 
until  I  returned  to  Washington  yester- 
day momuic.  I  have  been  sweating  over 
It  ever  since.  I  have  not  even  had  time  to 
l(X)k  at  the  record  of  the  hearings,  which 
was  not  prepared  for  Senate  Inspection 
until  yesterday  morning. 
Mr  STENNIS  Yes. 
Mr  CLARK.  And  I  do  not  think,  I  say 
with  all  deference  to  my  good  friend,  that 
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it  is  an  unreasonable  request  to  permit 
other  Senators  to  consider  the  debate 
we  shall  have  today  before  voting  on  the 
matter 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  I  am 
certainly  not  attempting  to  rush  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  any  other 
Senator  I  want  all  Senators  to  have  full 
time  and  opportunity  to  develop  any 
matters  they  wi.sh.  But  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  those  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  re.sponsibility  for  the  bill  are  agree- 
xna  to  pass  the  matter  over  this  after- 
noon so  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania may  leave  the  city,  to  suit  his  con- 
venience. I  thought  perhaps  the  Senator, 
in  turn,  could  submit  one  of  these  amend- 
ments today.  If  he  could,  I  felt  he  would. 
But  the  Senator  has  said  that  he  does 
not  think  he  can. 

It  is  understood,  then,  that  tomorrow 
the  matter  will  be  handled,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Pemisylvania  is  concern- 
ed— I  know  he  cannot  speak  for  every- 
one, nor  can  I — in  such  a  way  that  con- 
sideration of  such  amendments  as  he 
sees  fit  to  call  up  will  be  concluded  and 
we  may  have  a  vote  on  final  passage  at 
2  o'clock? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  That  is  on  the  fur- 
ther assumption  that  we  will  not  come 
in  any  earlier  than  10  tomorrow  morning, 
because  I  have  to  get  back  from  western 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Well,  I  should 
think  that  10  o'clock  would  be  a  reason- 
able time  to  convene:  but  I  do  not  know 
what  the  majority  leader  may  say  about 
the  matter.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  I  are  just  binding  ourselves, 
now.  in  trying  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
on  this  matter.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
cannot  speak  for  others,  and  neither 
can  I. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  says, 
let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader,  if  I  may  have  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment,  that  my  view  has  been 
that  this  bill  Is  of  such  great  importance 
that  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to  intensive 
scrutiny  and  debate.  My  great  preference 
would  be  to  have  the  vote  on  my  amend- 
ments and  on  the  bill  come  on  Monday, 
and  I  would  be  here  tomorrow  to  com- 
plete whatever  argument  was  necessary. 
But  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  for 
reasons  I  understand,  although  I  do  not 
agree  with  them,  wishes  to  rush  the  bill 
through.  He  wanted  to  vole  yesterday,  he 
wants  to  vote  today,  he  wants  to  vote 
tomorrow. 

I  like  to  indulge  my  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  point  out  that  we  had,  with  the 
help  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  a 
debate  on  a  civil  rights  bill  which  lasted 
the  better  part  of  a  month.  When  I 
brought  the  poverty  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  year,  which  contained  only 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  which  this  bill 
contains,  we  were  held  up  on  the  floor  for 
the  better  part  of  10  days.  I  frankly  can- 
not understand  why  all  military  meas- 
ures have  to  be  rushed  through  day 
ioefore  yesterday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  wUI 
yield,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  has  any 
cause  to  keep  repeating  his  statement 
about  trying  to  rush  this  thing  through. 
I  have  repeatedly  said  I  want  every  Sen- 
ator to  have  a  full  chance  to  develop  any 


points  he  wishes.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
trying  to  accommodate  the  Senator  irom 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  plenty  of  time.  I 
can  be  here  today,  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
and  Monday.  It  is  the  Senator  liom 
Pennsylvania  who  wishes  to  leave  the 
floor  and  tend  to  other  linportant  mat- 
ters. They  are  important,  and  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  him.  and  trying  to  ac- 
commodate him. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  tliank  llie  Senator.  May 
I  point  nut.  howevn  .  that  I  am  in  lar  le.ss 
a  hun-y  than  my  liicnd  Irom  Mi.ssi.ssipi)i. 
I  should  like  to  s.o  thi.s  bill  debated  all 
next  week.  There  is  $22  billion  in  it:  it  is 
very  important.  But  in  mder  to  indulge 
the  Senator  from  Mis.'-ssijjpi.  who  wants 
to  get  this  bill  thiouKh  quickly,  and  does 
not  want  to  be  detained  in  Washington, 
but  wishes  to  vote  by  2  o'clock  tomorrow, 
I  am  willing  to  yield  to  his  importunities, 
though  I  would  much  rather  have  it  put 
over  until  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  "iliat  under- 
standing, I  believe. 

Mr.  CLAFIK.  I  am  prepared,  however. 
to  meet  my  commitment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  Ih"  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  preliminary  .state- 
ment and  then  ask  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  to  explain  some  of 
the  matters  which  are  involved  in  the 
pending  bill. 

First,  in  my  judgment  the  United 
States  today  is  in  a  critical  condition 
with  respect  to  the  soundness  and  va- 
lidity of  the  dollar.  We  know  that  there 
has  been  a  rush  on  gold,  that  the  price 
of  $35  an  ounce  for  gold  is  under  serious 
attack  in  the  London  gold  market,  that 
the  central  bankers,  in  a  state  of  grave 
concern,  have  met  in  Stockholm  and.  in 
eCfect,  put  some  Scotch  tape  on  a  bleed- 
ing wound,  a  wound  which.  If  It  is  not 
stanched  with  adequate  medication  and 
antibiotics  and  a  real  cure  of  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  the  weakness  of  the 
dollar,  could  result  in  absolute  disaster. 
I  believe  that  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  dollar  is  the  most  important 
problem  which  confronts  the  American 
people  today.  It  is  clear  to  me — and  here 
I  am  in  accord  with  what  might  tie  called 
conventional  economy — that  to  save  the 
dollar  we  will  have  to  bring  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment far  closer  into  balance  than 
they  are  today. 

There  are  various  ways  of  doing  that. 
And  the  Senate  made  an  extremely  timid 
start  In  that  direction  last  week  when  it 
passed  a  measure  which  called  for  a  cut 
in  Federal  expenditures  from  $186  bil- 
lion to  $180  billion.  At  the  same  tmie 
the  Senate  passed  a  10-percent  surtax. 
That  measure  has  gone  to  the  House 
where,  It  Is  widely  predicted,  it  will  find 
a  cool  reception.  However,  even  if  that 
measure  were  to  be  passed.  I  would  haz- 
ard the  guess  that  we  will  not  bring  our 
Federal  expenses  anywhere  nearly  close 
enough  Into  balance  to  assure  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar. 

Let  me  say  a  word  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  to  go  off  the  gold  ex- 
change standard,  if  we  were  to  refuse  to 
sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  The  confidence 
of  the  international  commimity  in  the 
validity  of  the  dollar  would  be  destroyed. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
are  anywhere  nearly  aware  of  the  dan- 


tieis  which  presently  confront  us.  for  un- 
questionably the  pound  sterling  would  be 
the  lirst  currency  to  have  to  be  devalued 
again.  And  competent  economists  tell 
us  that  might  occur  as  early  as  June  of 
this  year.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  certain  to 
occur  within  a  year  unless  the  United 
States  takes  steps  to  re-create  confidence 
in  the  dollar. 

In  this  event — and  I  cannot  stress  this 
loo  much — the  savings,  the  pension 
plans,  and  the  social  security  benefits  of 
evety  member  of  the  American  public 
would  be  cut  at  least  in  half,  and  prob- 
ably more 

The  .social  .security  benefits  received 
will  be  sufticient  to  buy  only  one-half  or 
le.ss  than  one  half  of  the  amount  they 
buy  today.  The  jjensions  which  our  re- 
tired workers  receive  will  he  sufficient  to 
buy  only  half  or  less  than  half  of  what 
they  Ijuy  today. 

Individuals  who  are  living  on  invested 
capital,  jjarticularly  if  it  is  in  bonds  and 
bond  interest,  will  lind  their  incomes  cut 
in  half  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  this  could  be  a  catas- 
trophe, and  we  must  not  permit  it  to 
happen. 

Without  leeard  to  the  niceties  of  in- 
ternational linance,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  is  to  cut  back  on 
our  expenditures  very  drastically — in- 
deed. po.ssibly  to  the  tune  of  as  much 
as  S20  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 

We  must  also,  in  all  likelihood — al- 
though, with  respect  to  this  my  ijosilion 
is  more  ambivalent — have  some  kind  of 
a  tax  increase. 

I.  iJersonally,  would  prefer  to  .see,  first, 
tax  icforms  which,  if  brought  to  the 
floor  by  the  Finance  Committee  with  a 
sound  report,  would  increase  our  reve- 
nue by  the  amount  of  money  necessary, 
taken  together  with  cuts  in  expenditures, 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

My  second  preference  would  be  for  an 
excess  profits  tax  which  would  take  some 
of  the  swollen  profits  out  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  which  is  fattening  on 
the  economy  and  would  again  give  us. 
with  the  appropriate  exemptions,  the  ex- 
tra revenues  which,  taken  together  with 
a  cut  in  expenditures,  would  be  sufficient 
to  re.store  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  later 
this  year  to  vote  for  tax  reform,  to  vote 
for  an  excess  profits  lax,  and.  if  worst 
comes  to  worst  and  a  majority  ct  the 
Senate  is  unwilling  to  go  along  with  my 
views  in  this  regard,  I  would  reluctantly 
vote  for  some  other  kind  of  meat-ax  tax- 
ation approach  such  as  an  acro.ss-thc- 
board  .s-urtax  charge,  because  I  am  so 
convinced  that  the  dollar  is  m  deadly 
peril. 

I  turn  now  to  the  expenditure  side.  I 
know  that,  while  the  legislation  we 
passed  the  other  day  called  for  a  cut  in 
appropriations  from  $186  billion  to  $180 
billion,  nonetheless  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  cut  a  lot  more  money  than  that  out  of 
the  present  budget  in  order  to  save  the 
dollar. 

Where  should  those  cuts  come  from'' 
This  country  has  undertaken  programs 
at  home  and  abroad  which  will  have  to 
be  curtailed  if  we  are  going  to  save  the 
dollar. 

We  are  faced  with  a  frightening  prob- 
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lem  of  piiortUes  We  are  embarked  on 
Great  Society  program*,  which  I  strormly 
support— the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  air  pollution 
control  IPKlslatlon.  water  pollution  con- 
Iro!  leiflslalion.  health  leRl.slatlon.  wel- 
fare leKlslation.  legislation  which  a  very 
larre  number  of  the  .American  t)eople 
a;f  entitled   t.>  <irid  strnnuly  desire 

Tl'.e.se  programs  have  already  been  cut 
back  by  Kxecuuve  action  lo  an  extent 
wnich  I  believe  to  oe  very  unwtse 

Lust  year  Congress  failed  to  give  the 
povertv  program,  m  its  approiiriation.'^, 
aiutiuiit;   ;ikf    Ahat   was  needed 

We  are  short-changing  all  of  the  do- 
mestic programs  u\  the  desperate  efTort 
to  out  expenditures  for  e.s.'ientlal  matters 
In  order  to  help  save  the  dollar 

The  other  side  of  the  com  is  that  we 
have  today  a  projected  militar>'  budget 
of  Mime  $79-plu.s  billion  It  will  be  well 
over  $30  billion  after  Uie  supplemental 
Comes  ill.  lilt  is  passed,  which  calLs  for 
a  furtiier  axjaenditure  of  S4,  $5.  or  $6 
billion   for  the  war  in   Victnain 

When  I  am  faced  with   tiie  priorities 
of  cutllnK  back  the  military  budget,  the 
space  budi;et.  the  supersonic  transport., 
and  various  other  areas  of  expendlturei 
which,    to    my    way    of    thinkin;\    are' 
swollen,    are    excessive,    and    are     not' 
needed  by  any  sensible  concept  of  na- 
tional security  or  national  defense,  and 
when  I  believe,  as  I  do.  that  we  should 
put  our  first  priority  on  the  dollar  and 
our  second  priority  on  keepin;:;  alive  at 
a    rea.sonable    level    our    domestic    pro- 
grams, then  I  come  to  the  conclusion— 
and  I  may  sav  that  it  Is  not  a  reluctant 
conclusion  — tiiat   we  should  make  sub- 
stantial   cuts    \n    this    military    budtiet 
This  !s  the  first  chance  we  liave  had  to 
do    It.    on    the    first    authorization    bill 
which  has  come  before  us 

As  the  comml'.tee  report  indicates,  the* 
bill  calls  for  au:hon?inc:  appropriations 
durinu'  fiscal  1969  for  major  procure- 
ment, research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se:  continuing  the  authority  for 
merij:ing  military  as.sistance  financins;  for 
South  Viftnam  and  ^th'T  free  world 
forces  there  Laos  and  Thailand,  with  the 
funding  of  the  Department  'if  Defense: 
and  then  .some  relatively  minor  author- 
izations of  pe.'-sonnel  streni^th  for  fiscal 
1969  The  bill  carries  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $2J. 001. 788. 830. 

If  either  of  my  hi^st  Ivko  amendment.'J 
were  to  ne  adopted — I  shall  discuss  them 
In  considerable  length  later — that 
amount  wou^d  be  cut  by  .-ouk-'hly  10  [ler- 
cent.  So  that  the  total  amount  authorized 
would  not  exceed  the  iimount  appro- 
priated in  each  of  the  various  cateu;one.<j 
covered  by  this  bill  in  1969  In  other 
words,  roughly  SJ  billion  would  be  cut 
out  of  the  authorization. 

My  third  amendment  takes  a  some- 
what dUTereni  approach,  but  arrives  \tx 
the  tnd  at  a  comparaole.  although  .S4:)me- 
what  more  modest  result.  Perhaps  we 
could  telescope  the  two  amendments  and 
make  a  saving  of  closer  to  $4  billion  But 
I  am  not  naive  enouyh  to  think  that  the 
Senate  is  going  to  be  prepared  to  make 
that  big  a  cut. 

Mr.  Prfusident  Mr.  Mo.vtoya  in  the 
chair  ■ .  the  Senate  at  the  moment,  in  my 
judgment,  is  .somewhat  in  the  siluatloa 
of  the  youn^   lady  who  said.     Mother, 


may  I  go  out  lo  swtni?'  "Ye*  my  darling 
daughter  Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hick- 
ory limb,  but  don  t  go  near  the  water  " 

T^e  water  l.s  cold:  tiie  water  Is  rough 
The  water  is  the  .swollen  wave  of  military 
appropriations  which  .has  become  sacred 
;n  the  Senate  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  .should  hang  our  cloLhe.s  on  a 
hlckorv-  limb  and  perhaps  put  on  an  at- 
tractive aiul  f.-tchint;  bikini  and  dive 
into  the  water  and  cut  the.se  swollen  re- 
quests for  military  iij)proprlatlons  until 
we  make  enough  savings  to  save  tlie  dol- 
lar, without  having  to  cut  back  our  do- 
mestic program  So  my  third  amendment 
would  take  a  tunctloiial  approach 

I  would  pro|xise  that  we  eliminate  ex- 
[)»>nd;tures  or  authori/^itlon  for  the 
,intl-ballLstlc-mi.sslle  system  a  system 
which  practically  every  comix-tent  sclen- 
lilic  and  militiin*-  ixin-rt  knows  is  worth- 
less- -.ibsoluu-ly  worLlile&s.  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  Sovut  Union  Thus  has  been  sUited 
by  fo.Tner  Secretar>'  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  It  !uus  never  been  denied  by 
.inybody  who  knows  whai  \\e  is  talking 
about  Die  Uu.ssian  anti-balli.stic-missile 
system  is  no  «ix)d.  and  ours  will  be  no 
good,  either  Secrelarv  McNamara  was 
absolut<'ly  correct  when  he  said  that  the 
way  to  iiverci>me  the  Mo-scow.  or  the 
•Tallinn.  inetTective  Russian  iMillistic- 
mi-sMle  -ystem  is  to  increa.se  our  otTcn- 
sive  r.ipacity  ,o  that  we  caji  swamp  these 
ineffective  systems  with  our  mi.ssiles.  if  it 
iieed.s  to  be  done 

In  that  regard,  I  put  :io  faith  what- 
ever m  the  theon.---io  me  ridicul<iu.s — 
that  in  order  to  protect  against  a  bal- 
listic-mi.ssile  HtUwk  by  China,  we  ought 
to  create  an  anll-baUistic-mi.ssile  sys- 
tem which  IS  no  t;o<jd  against  Ru.ssia 

I  rely  for  my  c'omment,s  on  the  state- 
ment of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  .Uuch.  if  Senators  are  inter- 
ested appears  on  page  115  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

On  page  129  of  the  hearings,  former 
.Secretary  McNamara  states  the  fuscal 
year  1969  budget  request  for  ABM  ls  $1- 
232.000  000  Of  that  sum.  there  is  $655  7 
million  in  the  present  bill,  exclusive  of 
the  funds  needed  for  le.search  to  try  to 
develop  a  t;enuinely  workable  sy.stem — 
[f  this  can  ever  be  done — which  I  would 
not  favor  striking 

Then  I  would  propose  to  strike  the 
authorization  for  the  .so-cnlled  manned 
orbiting  laboratory,  a  prop<isal  of  du- 
bious value,  one  which,  in  my  ludgment. 
in  view  of  current  world  conditions.  Ls 
not  justified  This  would  result  in  a  .sav- 
ing of  $600  million,  and  is  referred  to — 
briefly,  to  be  sure — on  pft^;e  -1  of  the 
committer  reiK>rt 

The  third  jilace  where  I  would  save  is 
in  connection  with  the  .so-called  F'DL's. 
or  fast  dt>ployment  logistic  ships,  which 
would  cost  $1836  million,  its  appears 
from  the  reijort.  at  page  16  These  are 
the  .so-called  fast  deployment  logistic 
ships  about  "Ahich  such  a  fu.ss  was  made 
last  year  Ihere  was  then — and  I  hope 
there  still  is — considerable  opp<»ition  to 
them 

The  total  of  these  :savinL;s  would  be 
$1,439,300,000  This  is  s<jmewhat  less 
than  tiie  saving  of  appro.ximately  $2  bil- 
lion wh:ch  would  be  realized  vuider  my 
other  amendments 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  calls 
for  the  authorization  of  some  $22  billion 


out  of  a  total  military  budget  which,  if 
we  add  the  propoeed  supplemental  In- 
creases due  to  the  President's  desire  to 
accelerate  the  Vietnamese  program,  will 
be  well  over  $80  billion,  and  will  leave 
some  $58  billion  to  be  dealt  with  In  sub- 
.sequent  bills  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
find  the  same  savings  in  those  bills  which 
I  suggest  In  this  one.  and  that  perhaps 
another  $5  8  billion,  or  perhaps  as  much 
as  $6  billion,  could  b*-  saved  from  these — 
I  repeat — swollen  military  expenditures 
So  that  we  would  have  achieved  a  total 
.saving  of  close  to  $8  billion,  or  rouehtly 
10  [Jcrcent — a  httle  less  than  10  percent — 
of  the  total  budgetary  requests  for  the 
military  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  very  brief  outline 
that  IS  the  thesis  which  I  propose  to  put 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote  tomorrow 

Nfjw.  With  the  ix>rmlsslon  of  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  I  shall  ask  him  some 
questions  about  t))e  report,  and  when  we 
finish  our  colloquy,  if  time  remains,  and 
I  hope  It  will.  I  snail  liave  some  further 
argument  to  make  In  support  of  my  posi- 
tion 

-Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  uill  the 
Senator  indulge  me  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr   CLARK.  Yes.  Indeed 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly 
far  two  unaiumous-consent  requests? 

Mr  CLARK  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  fr:im  West  Virginia. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  .session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Goverrunent  Research 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NULITARY 
PROCUREMENT.    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  3293'  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  tJie  li.scal  year  1969  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  \elilcles.  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  ?\3ices.  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  persoimel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
[>onent  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purpases. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Pnvsident.  I  ask  my 
fnend  the  Senator  from  Mis.sissippi  I  Mr 
StennisI  to  turn  to  the  table  on  page  2 
of  the  committ«.'e  report  I  call  his  atten- 
tion to  tne  ••Procurement'  heading, 
which  IS  at  the  top  of  that  table,  on  the 
li'ft.  and  the  subheading  •'Aircraft"  and 
then,  the  further  subheading   "Army.  ' 

I  note  that  the  request  for  .Army  aur- 
craft  procurement,  as  rei)orted  by  tlie 
committee.  Is  for  $735,447,000,  which  Is 
a  cut  of  roiKihly  $20  million  in  the 
amount  that  was  appropriated  last  year. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  turn 
to  page  6  of  the  report  where  uzuler 
the  heading  "Procurement — Aircraft — 
Army,"   the  statement  Is  made  that: 

TTil«  authortHatlon  would  permit  the  pro- 
curement ul  1.304  aircraft,  of  which  only  SQ 
would  be  or  the  flxed-wlng  type.  The  reet  are 
hellcupters. 

The  further  statement  is  made  that: 

Of  UilE  aulhortzatlon,  $259  million  would 
be  applied  to  costs  other  than  thoee  directly 
aitrtbutttble  to  the  purchase  of  aircraft. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  How  many  Army 
aircraft,  divided  into  the  fixed-wing  type 
and  helicopters,  were  appropriated  for  In 
fiscal  1968? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Answering  very  quickly, 
based  upon  the  figures  showing  the  sums 
allowed  in  1968.  the  numbers  were  ap- 
proximately the  same.  The  amount  of 
funds  was  a  little  more,  as  the  Senator 
has  said.  Prices  have  gone  up  some,  as  a 
general  proposition,  I  am  sure,  but  they 
will  be  almost  the  same. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  long  does  it  take, 
roughly,  for  the  process  of  authorization, 
appropriation,  procurement,  testing,  and 
delivery,  between  the  time  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  Is  approved  and  the  actual  air- 
craft are  ready  for  use? 

Mr.  STENNXS.  Most  of  the  items  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  covers 
helicopters,  and  the  time  Is  roughly  18 
months.  By  comparison,  It  is  a  simple 
process.  A  fixed-wing  plane  of  the  com- 
plicated type  would  take  2  to  3  years,  de- 
pending on  how  involved  It  Is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  notice  that  only  39  air- 
craft are  of  the  flxed-wing  t3T3e. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  "Would  they  take  2  to 
3  years? 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  No,  I  think  not.  Most 
of  those  are  small  Army  planes,  which 
are  partly  for  communication,  partly  for 
transportation,  and  partly  for  observa- 
tion, for  example,  for  the  artillery.  Some 
could  be  delivered  in  about  18  months. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Back  in  the  dear  dead 
days  beyond  recall,  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force,  we  used  to  call  them 
reconnaissance  planes  or  artillery  spot- 
ter planes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  they  are  relatively 
small  and  simple,  without  complications. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  helicopter  has  taken  over 
many   of   those   functions,   has  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  a  great  deal,  and 
particularly  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  where 
the  attrition  has  been  great  with  heli- 
copters. They  are  our  chief  means  of 
transportation  of  men,  materials,  sup- 
plies, including  hospital  supplies,  and 
men  who  are  wounded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Evacuation  of  the 
wounded? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
most  important  fimctions  it  has, 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
use  that  type  transportation  in  Vietnam 
about  3  months  ago.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  two  things :  First,  how  heli- 
copters can  go  almost  anywhere;  and 
second,  how  terribly  vulnerable  they  are 
to  antiaircraft  fire. 

Am  I  correct,  in  view  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  that  the  Army  aircraft 
authorized  by  the  bill  could  not  likely 
be  in  service  until  almost  the  end  of 
1969? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  Of  course,  there  is  a  pipe- 
line noiw  running  from  previous  appro- 
priatkxiE  that  will  continue  to  put 
heUcopters  over  in  Vietnam  to  replace 
the  ones  that  are  lost. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  all  hope  and  pray,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  shares  this  hope 
although  he  may  be  more  skeptical  than 
I,  that  we  are  going  to  stop  the  shoot- 
ing in  Vietnam  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hc^je  so,  but  we  can- 
not assume  that.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  make  that  assumption. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
The  way  negotiations  are  going  now  I  am 
getting  more  skeptical  every  day,  al- 
though I  tliink  if  we  have  the  will  we 
could  arrange  a  cease-fire  with  honor 
and  stop  the  shooting  and  killing  of  our 
boys  in  Vietnam  long  before  the  end  of 
1969. 

What  information  can  the  Senator  give 
us  with  respect  to  tlie  number  of  heli- 
copters and  other  Army  aircraft  which 
have  been  lost  during  the  last  year  and, 
therefore,  presumably  should  be  replaced 
as  long  as  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinues? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  liave  tiiat  in  our 
records,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  inform 
the  Senator.  However,  it  may  be  that 
that  information  is  classified  and  we 
would  have  to  give  it  to  the  Senator  on 
that  basis.  It  is  many.  It  is  many.  I  can 
tell  the  Senator  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  as  many  as  1,309? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
1  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  it  is  not  that  heavy 
in  1  year. 

There  have  been  many  losses  and 
wearouts,  as  the  Senator  knows.  There 
is  a  "hurry  up"  to  try  to  replace  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  are  l>eing  taken  care 
of  in  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right.  They  can- 
not be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  bill  for 
immediate  needs,  as  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  I  would  hope — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would,  too — 
the  shooting  and  the  killing  of  American 
boys,  and  the  shooting  down  of  our  heli- 
copters and  fixed  wing  aircraft  with  the 
Army  would  stop  long  before  the  end  of 
1969.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
have  to  play  it  safe  and  not  take  any 
chances. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
If  a  cease-fire  were  arranged  in  Vietnam 
in  the  next  18  months  we  would  not  need 
these  helicopters,  would  we;  unless  we 
went  off  into  another  adventure  some- 
where else  in  the  world  in  order  to  keep 
the  helicopters  flying  and  the  stars  on 
all  our  generals,  to  fight  a  war  somewhere 
else?  The  Senator  does  not  believe  that, 
does  he? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  hope  not. 
If  we  should  achieve  a  cease-fire,  some 
of  the  aircraft  and  helicopters  would  be 
needed  to  replace  borrowed  equipment 
and  to  raise  units  throughout  the  serv- 
ices to  their  full  allowance.  But  I  would 
hope  there  might  be  some  procurement 
reductions  and  cancellations  of  orders. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  going  on  now  is 
what  might  be  called  a  cannibalization ; 
Is  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  true.  It  has 


happened  not  only  with  helicopters  but 
also  with  many  oUier  items. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  happened  all  during 
World  War  II;  did  it  not? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  And  during  the  Korean 
war  as  well? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  It  always  happens. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CLARK.  So  what  we  do  is  take 
the    aircraft    and    the    other    hardware 
from  the  strategic  reserves  and  divisions 
which  are  back  home,  and  push  them 
out  into  the  war  zone  and  they  will  be 
filled  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Filled  up  later,  yes. 
That  would  be  the  procedure,  those  two 
steps. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  invite  the  Senators 
attention  to  the  subheading  on  page  7, 
Navy,  where  the  statement  appears  that 
the  authorization  of  appropriation  for 
the  procurement  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aircraft  is  $2,556,988,000  and  the 
fiscal  year  program  recommended  by  the 
committee  involves  procurement  of  704 
aircraft  of  which  the  Navy  has  available 
for  funding  $115  million. 

My  first  question  to  the  Senator  comes 
from  naivete  on  my  part:  Why  is  it  so 
much  expensive  to  procure  704  Navy  air- 
craft than  it  is  to  procure  1,304  Army 
aircraft? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  Army  aircraft,  as 
I  remarked  a  moment  ago,  are  relatively 
simple,  without  the  complicated  elec- 
tronics and  other  .sophisticated  items 
which  go  into  a  high  performance  ma- 
chine equipped  with  all  kinds  of  offensive 
and  defensive  armament  and  equipment. 
A  great  many  of  the  Navy  planes  fly 
from  carriers,  of  course. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  going  to  ask  my 
friend,  what  percentage  of  them  fly  from 
carriers?  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
carrier-based  aviation  was  practically 
the  sole  naval  aircraft  weapon  and  that 
all  fixed  base  aircraft  were  either  Army, 
some  Marine,  or  Air  Force. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  Navy  alone,  a 
great  part  of  it  is  carrier  aircraft  but 
this  category  includes  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aircraft.  Marine  Corps  units  have 
their  own  aircraft  vrith  them.  They  have 
all  kinds  of  tactical  aircraft. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  strategic  air 
arm  in  the  Marine  Corps,  of  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  Air  Force. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Turning  to  the  table  on 
page  2,  let  me  ask  my  "ood  friend  his 
justification  for  the  increase  of  roughly 
$240  million  in  recommendations  of  the 
committee  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
aircraft  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1968.  which  was  $2,315,900,000.  as 
compared  to  a  recommended  figure  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  of  S2.556.988. 000. 

Why  do  we  have  lo  spend  that  extra 
money?  Why  can  we  not  get  by  with  what 
we  appropriated  last  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  questtion 
deals  with  a  figure  in  there  for  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft. This  year  it  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200  million  more. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  $240  miCon. 

Mr.  STEJINIS.  Yes;  $240,000,000.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  question  is,  why? 
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Mr  STENNTS  !  am  sure  that  numeri- 
cally, there  are  just  more  planes  Involved. 

There  is  always  a  gradual  replace- 
ment of  one  model  with  a  better  one. 
and  more  of  the  expensive  ones  are  com- 
mir  into  production  We  could  list  the 
rvp.s   and   quantities   to    be   procured 

Mr  CLARK  Well,  let  me  put  this 
(lue.^^tion  to  the  .senator 

Mr  STT:NNIS  A.s  a  plane  i.s  developed 
and  uets  into  production  as  the  Senator 
.■<nnws  the  number  beint;  placed  into  the 
fleet,  as  we  say  increa.ses  each  year  un- 
til it  peaks  and  then  is  completed 

Mr  CLARK  Let  me  ask  my  friend  this: 
The  bill  calls  f(>r  the  procurement  of  704 
aircraft  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Ho*' 
many  did  we  procure  :n  last  year  >  bill? 

Mr  .STENNIS  We  would  have  to  sup- 
ply that  for  the  Record  I  ..m  .sure  it  is  a 
.somewhat  le.s^ser  ficture  I  teel  that  it  i.i 
Some  of  the  difference,  though,  is  due  to 
increased  cost  of  the  items 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  aircraft  authorized  to  be  pro- 
cured by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in 
fl.scal  1968.  when  the  information  is 
available,  that  the  flsiure  may  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  colloquy. 

Mr  STKNNIS  We  will  supply  that 
flRure  for  the  Record  sometime  during 
the  day. 

Mr    CL.\RK    I   thank   the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 

The  flKures.  sub.sequently  supplied,  are 
as  follows: 

The  number  >(  Navy  and  Manne  Curps  air- 
craft authorized  to  be  prcx-ured  in  1968  wa* 
680 

Mr  CL.A.RK  With  respect  to  these 
more  sophisticated  aircraft,  how  long,  on 
the  average,  is  it  between  the  time  an  au- 
thorization bill  IS  passed  for  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  procurement  and  the 
actual  delivery  on  the  line  nf  tiie  air- 
craft ready  for  combat? 

Mr.  3TENNIS  That  is  usually  from  X 
to  3  years  Now.  preceding  those  2  to  3 
years,  however,  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  earned  on 

Mr  CLARK.  We  will  get  to  research 
and  development,  a  little  later  This  is 
straight  procurement 

Mr.  STENNIS  Production,  that  i3 
right — 2  to  3  years 

Mr  CL.\RK  My  understanding  is  that 
704  aircraft  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
ready  for  combat  prior  to  April  of  1970, 
and  might  not  be  ready  for  combat  until 
April  1971 

Mr  STENNIS  Well,  those  models  that 
are  already  actually  in  production  and 
coming  ofl  assembly  lines  will  be  rontin- 
uinK  to  flow  riiiht  on  But  1970  would  be 
2  years  fn>m  now  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  would  be  m  before 
then 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  ha.s  .-aid 
there  was  a  pipeline,  and  presumably  the 
same  L-aiuuballzatlon  will  take  place  in 
the  Manne  Corps  And  Navy,  you  till  up 
the  voids  and  you  aie  getting  aUrcratt  alt 
the  time 

Mr    STENNIS    That  is  right 

Mr  CLARK  But  the  money  proposed 
to  be  authorized  in  this  bill  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Navy,  for  704  aircraft, 
will  not  result  in  a  plane  ready  for  com- 
bat for  2  or  3  years,  is  that  correct? 


Mr     STE^TNIS     Generally     speaking, 

that  IS  correct 

Mr  CLARK  I  would  su^iKest  to  my 
«ood  friend  from  MLssLsslppl  that  the 
uold  crisis  Is  not  going  to  wait  2  or  3 
years:  I  would  su«Hest  to  iilm  that  the 
problems  uf  our  cities  are  not  wolnK  to 
wait  2  or  3  years:  that  one  can  have  a 
measured  hope  that  long  before  2  or  3 
years  have  passed,  the  shooting  in  Viet- 
nam will  liave  stopped  and  that,  as  a 
matter  nf  calculated  risk  m  \iew  of  the 
threat  to  the  dollar  and  in  view  of  the 
threat  in  our  cities  and  in  our  rural  slums 
also  It  would  be  wl.se — this  I  urue  on  my 
f  I  lend  from  Mississippi — to  cut  back  the 
authorization  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  procurement  to  the  figure  appro- 
priated last  year  If  thinus  t;et  worse, 
we  can  come  back  for  more;  but  we 
cannot  wait  if  we  are  uoing  to  save  the 
dollar  and  our  domestic  programs  We 
hav>-  to  save  money  I  sut-eest  this  is  the 
place,  because,  with  respect  to  Army 
aircraft,  we  find  the  bill  is  authorizing 
far  less  than  last  year 

I  would  have  hoped,  in  view  of  the 
Nation's  economy  lealizinit  the  strains 
which  our  economy  ,ind  our  budcet  and 
our  monetary  system  are  under,  consid- 
ering the  riots  we  had  in  Washington 
last  week  and  the  \^eek  before,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  looked  with  favor 
upon  cutting  this  amount  back  to  the 
amount  appropnated  last  year  I  would 
like  my  friend  from  Mississippi  to  tell 
me  why  he  could  not  have  done  that 

Mr  STENNIS.  There  is  some  logic  in 
what  the  Senator  has  said  and  it  is  well 
to  think  in  terms  in  which  the  Senator 
iias  thought;  but  we  just  cannot  afford, 
at  this  stage,  to  take  that  chance 

Mr  CLARK  May  I  -ay  to  my  friend 
that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  take  the 
chance   This  is  a  matter  of  judgment 

Mr  STENNIS  The  i)oint  is,  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  stop  all  of  this  if 
it  IS  not  needed,  but  if  we  take  it  out 
and  It  then  develops  that  it  is  needed, 
there  will  not  be  time  then  to  produce 
the  aircraft,  because  that  time  will  have 
l)een  lost  and  these  planes  will  still  be 
in  the  blueprints,  and  we  cannot  fight 
with  bluepnnts  But  the  control  con- 
tinues in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  very  point  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, if  things  get  better,  we  can  cut 
the  appropriation  amount;  or  if  they  go 
on  and  they  do  not  get  better  and  we 
appropriate  the  full  amount,  then,  of 
cour.se  the  E.xecutive  has  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  money,  and  he  could 
cut  back  .n  actual  orders  and  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  need  But  If  that  did 
not  occur,  the  Congress  would  still  have 
control  m  that  it  could  reduce  or  rescind 
appropriations  We  would  still  have  con- 
trol to  impo.se  expenditure  limitations  on 
unobligated  balances  The  contracts  that 
are  made  have  saving  clauses  of  that 
kind  in  them  Of  course,  there  may  be 
some  iKiuidatlon  charges  or  penalties 
But  Congress  would  still  have  control  of 
this  entire  matter  if  things  got  better 
We  hope  lliey  are  going  to  be  better  If 
they  get  worse,  we  will  not  have  lost  the 
time 

Mr  CL.\RK  We  will  not  have  the  tune 
if  the  dollar  goes  down  the  draui  We 
will  not  have  the  time  if  we  have  civil 
war  m  the  United  States    These  are  ail 


the 


questions    of   judgment,    on    which 
Senator  and  I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye. 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes  Well,  I  have  def- 
erence for  my  friend,  too 

Mr  CLARK  We  get  along  pretty  well 
together 

Let  me  a.sk  this  question  If  we  were 
to  cut  S240  million  out  of  this  authoriza- 
tion request  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
aviation — and  I  ask  my  friend's  bright 
and  able  staff  assistant  to  check  inc  on 
this — liow  many  fewer  aircraft  would  be 
procured''  My  rough  figures  indicate  the 
cost  IS  about  S300  million  |)er  aircraft 
That  cannot  be  right 
Mr   STENNIS   No. 

Mr  CLARK  How  many  fewer  ancialt 
would  have  to  be  procured? 

Mr  STENNIS  The  CDst  of  the  different 
aircraft  would  vary  a  great  deal 

Mr.  CLARK  Yes,  but  on  the  average, 
assuming  a  wise  decision  were  made  not 
only  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
but  by  the  Executive 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  taking 
out  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
money 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  light. 
Mr  STEas'NIS.  It  would  be  just  as  ac- 
curate an  estimate  as  I  could  make  to  say 
the  Senator  would  be  taking  out  10  jjer- 
cent  of  the  aircraft 

Mr  CLARK  I  understand  this  is  very 
rough,  but  630  aircraft  would  be  procured 
instead  of  704? 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes 

Mr  CLARK  I  suggest  to  my  friend 
that  this  would  not  be  an  unmitigated 
disaster;  that  for  aircraft  that  are  not 
going  to  be  ready  lor  combat  for  2  or  3 
years,  we  would  be  well  within  the  level 
of  commonsense  if  we  cut  back  this  au- 
thorization, and  consequently  the  ap- 
propriation, to  the  amount  appropriated 
last  year 

I  may  say  I  have  dwelt  on  this  matter 
at  greater  length  than  I  shall  have  to 
with  respect  to  the  other  items,  in  order 
to  make  my  point 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
his  [Kiint  very  well.  These  figures  are 
not  just  picked  out  of  the  air,  as  the 
Senator  knows  They  are  worked  on  by 
the  different  military  departments  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  anticipated  need  and 
production  schedules,  as  well  as  possi- 
ble attrition.  Attrition  has  run  high 
during  the  war.  If  the  war  lets  up.  it  will 
run  lower  Then  there  are  production 
line  .schedules  to  be  considered.  All  those 
L'o  into  the  calculation. 

All  of  that  is  reviewed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  the  top  level.  As  we 
said  yesterday,  out  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram, they  took  nut  S21  7  billion.  The 
Department  of  Defense  did  that. 
Mr.  CLARK  Out  of  what? 
Mr.  STENNIS  Out  of  the  original 
propo.sals  that  went  in  from  all  the  serv- 
ices to  begin  with  So  the  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  this  has  all  been 
screened. 

Mr  CLARK  Tlie  Senator  and  I  are 
not  children  in  that  regard.  We  have 
been  through  a  couple  of  wars.  We  know 
we  are  always  going  to  have  to  cut  back 
the  requests  of  the  generals  and  the  ad- 
mirals in  order  to  have  a  figure  we  may 
live  with 

Mr.    STENNIS     In    other    words,    we 
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have  not  given  them  everything  they 
asked  for. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course  not.  If  we  gave 
them  everything  they  wanted,  there 
would  not  be  anything  left  for  senatorial 
salaries. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question.  In  view  of  the  comment 
throughout  the  report,  where  reference 
is  made  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
requirements,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
all  the  requests  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  screened  both  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  President  before 
the  authorization  ever  comes  down  to 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  happen 
to  know  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and /or  the  President 
cutback  on  the  requests  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submitted  for  this  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  do  not  have  the 
figure  on  that. 

I  think  the  way  it  works  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Budget  Di- 
rector have  a  conference,  perhaps  with 
the  President,  and  they  talk  about  these 
large  figures,  and  reach  some  kind  of  an 
agreement,  as  they  have  to,  with  the 
President. 

After  that  is  done  tentatively,  then  the 
Department  of  Defense  request  is  ad- 
justed, in  keeping  with  the  President's 
final  figure.  I  think  that  Is  about  the  way 
It  happens. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So.  to  paraphrase  a  bit, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  probably 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  go  up  to  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  talk  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
probably  the  President,  and  he  says,  "No, 
boys,  you  cannot  have  that  much;  all  you 
can  have  Is  x  billion  dollars." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  they  go  back  to  the 
Pentagon  and  say.  "Boys,  we  have  taken 
a  licking,  cut  it  back  about  that  much." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  that  is  the  way  it 
works  with  the  Labor  Department  and 
other  departments  of  the  Government 
with  which  I  have  some  familiarity.  I  as- 
sume the  same  thing  is  true  over  at  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  While  not  attempting 
to  speak  for  the  President,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  am  sure  this  program  goes 
back  and  forth  many  times  before  the 
President  finally  decides  on  a  figure.  He 
does  it  after  being  advised. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  every  now  and  then, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  cuts  It 
just  a  little  bit  more,  does  it  not?  But 
not  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  went  over  this.  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  a  personal  allusion,  but 
we  have  gotten  into  some  of  ihese  pro- 
grams at  times,  and  cut  them  very  sub- 
stantially, particularly  the  missile  pro- 
pram. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
done  that. 

Mr  STENNIS.  A  competent  person  has 
estimated  that  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  several  years  ago,  made 
certain  reductions  the  cumulative  Im- 
pact of  which,  for  a  few  years,  on  two  or 
three  defense  missiles,  saved  $2  billion. 


I  have  that  statement  in  a  memorandum 
from  Mr.  McNamara.  It  happened  before 
he  came  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  mention  that  in 
passing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  Item  of  aircraft  procurement 
for  the  Air  Force.  I  note  that  the  com- 
mittee granted  the  full  amount  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  that  this  is  a  cut- 
back of  some  280-odd  million  dollars 
under  the  amoimt  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1968. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  President, 
and  the  committee  were  willing  to  cut 
some  $280  million  out  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  were  unwilling  to  cut  the  same 
amoimt  out  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  where,  indeed,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  President  asked  for 
stepped  up  authorizations  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

My  confusion  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
everything  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
indicates  we  have  been  sustaining  very 
heavy  losses  of  aircraft  in  combat  over 
North  Vietnam,  from  very  sophisticated 
antiaircraft  fire.  I  would  have  thought 
if  there  was  any  one  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice which  needed  to  be  beefed  up  in  terms 
of  aircraft  procurement,  it  would  be  the 
Air  Force  and  not  the  Navy.  Could  the 
Senator  enlighten  me  on  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  so.  to  a  degree. 
Of  course,  a  lot  of  the  planes  that  have 
been  lost  have  been  Navy  planes,  flying 
from  carriers,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  But  I  suspect  an 
equal  number  if  not  more  of  very  expen- 
sive planes  of  the  Air  Force  have  also 
been  lost. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true.  There  are 
several  factors  Involved.  One  thing  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  here  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  spare  parts.  That  is  a  judgment 
question  itself,  as  to  how  many  spare 
parts  to  provide  for  in  ordering  these 
planes. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  state 
of  the  development  and  production  of 
the  planes,  how  long  they  have  been 
coming  into  production,  and  what  is  the 
peak  year.  These  planes  that  are  coming 
into  the  fleet,  or  into  the  Air  Force,  have 
a  peak  year  of  cost;  and  a  year  where 
two  or  three  new  models  happen  to  peak 
all  in  the  same  year,  it  runs  the  bill  up. 
Perhaps  the  next  year  only  one.  or  per- 
haps none,  will  peak  into  production,  so 
the  cost  will  go  down. 

Factors  of  that  kind  enter  here.  There 
has  been  a  big  loss,  but  in  spite  of  that, 
they  did  not  have  to  have  quite  as  much 
money.  I  have  got  it  as  near  as  I  could 
come  to  it.  It  will  vary  on  the  basis  of 
those  factors  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  under- 
stand that  I  Imply  no  criticism  of  the 
action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  respect  to  either 
Army  aircraft  or  Air  Force  aircraft. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  criticism  is  solely  con- 
fined to  the  Navy  and  Marine  aircraft. 


I  turn  now  to  the  subheading  "Mis- 
siles." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  to  the  Army  missiles, 
the  committee  goes  along  wltli  the 
White  House  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  requesting  $956  million  for 
Army  missiles,  as  oppo.sed  to  an  appro- 
priation for  1968  of  $759  million,  or 
almost  S200  million  less. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  can  give  us  the 
justification  for  that  rather  significant 
ijercentage  increase,  a  rather  large 
amount  of  money.  Why  do  we  need  more 
Army  missiles  now  than  we  did  last 
year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  great  many  of  these 
items,  and  much  of  this  cost,  represents 
sui'face-to-surface  missiles. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  that  not  always  been 
true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Anny.  as  tlie  Sena- 
tor knows,  also  has  this  ground-to-air 
defensive  missile. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  antiair- 
craft^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Hercules,  the 
Hawk,  and  all  of  that  group  come  imder 
the  Army. 

But  really,  the  big  cost  here  is  going 
into  this  new  program  that  the  Senator 
mentioned,  the  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. That  is  an  Anny  matter  also. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  agree, 
will  he  not,  that  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, we  do  not  need  any  more  antiair- 
craft mls.siles  In  this  country?  North 
Vietnam  has  no  air  force.  China  has  no 
air  force,  and  tlie  possibility  of  a  bomb- 
ing attack  from  the  Soviet  Union  Ls  mini- 
mal, though  they  could  shoot  missiles  at 
us.  of  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  There  is  a  rejjlace- 
ment  cost  there,  of  course,  every  year  I 
am  not  strong  on  that  Item  myself,  but 
we  do  have  replacements,  which  consti- 
tute a  big  item.  The  Increase  here  Is  at- 
tributable to  this  anti-missile-misslle 
system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  of  that  $956 
million  is  going  for  tills — if  the  Senator 
will  excuse  the  term — abortive  ABM  sys- 
tem, which  in  my  opinion  is  no  good? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  $342.7  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Nearly  $343  million.  In 
this  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  of  that  Is  for 
Army  missiles? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  of  that  comes  un- 
der the  Army.  The  Army  has  charge  of 
that  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  see.  So  roughly  a  third 
of  the  authorization  requested  is  for  llie 
ABM? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Roughly,  tliat  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  if  it  were  not  for  that. 
If  that  item  were  to  be  stricken,  the 
committee  would  have  recommended  a 
significantly  smaller  amount  for  Army 
missiles  than  was  spent  last  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

There  would  be  a  reduction  if  the  pro- 
gram were  disapproved.  Tliere  would  be 
a  reduction  of  approximately  $343  mil- 
lion, subject  to  tills  reservation.  There 
might  be  some  penalty  for  canceling  out 
of  those  contracts.  The  Senator  imder- 
stands  how  that  works? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  do.  What  is  the 
timelag    between    the    passage    of    the 
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auThorl/ation    bill    and    the    delivery    of 
tti>'  inlssilp  on  the  site,  for  use? 

Mr  STENNIS  This  Item  is  now  In  the 
stage  of  what  they  call  preproductlon 
m.^ncy  tooling  up  and  setting  ready. 
!.o'  actual  production  but  preproductlon 
So  it  would  be  3  or  4  years,  or  i^erhaps 
tven  5  years  We  are  leally  just  Kcttlng 
into  this  one 

Mr  CLARK  So  if  we  were  able  to  come 
to  an  agreemftU  uith  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  if,  in  their  infinite  wisdom,  our  defense 
chiefs  and  iho  Pn  sident  were  to  con- 
clude that  the  expt-ndlture  of  monev  for 
an  anti-ballistlc-mlssile  system  is  unwise 
and  unsound,  then  this  money  would 
havf  t)een  uasted.  \*ouId  it  nof 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yts  It  would  have  been 
spent  without  carrying  forward  the  full 
pnicram  It  Is  directed  thout'h.  as  the 
Sfiirttor  will  recall.  u«atnst  the  Chinese 
threat 

Mr  CLARK  Yes  The  Senator  will 
note  that  the  Congressional  Record  does 
not  catch  a  .-mile  of  .some  skepticism 

U'l  me  CO  fJack  to  procurement  of  .Mr 
Force  aircraft  and  ask  the  Senator 
wliether  the  time  necessary  to  deliver 
on  the  tirin«  hue  an  Air  Force  aircraft  is 
not  at  least  a-s  lonu  as  it  is  with  respect  to 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  prob- 
ably longer 

Mr   STENNIS   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  CLARK  So.  instead  of  escalation. 
tht>  Armv  i;ets  out  quicker,  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  next  and  the  Air  Force 
last,  and  the  timelag  increases  as  we  go 
down  that  line  ^ 

Mr  STENNIS  The  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  should   t)e   loushly   the  same 

Mr  CLARK  I  .isk  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missis-sippl.  to  refer  to  the 
item  on  Navy  missiles  where  the  commit- 
tee cut  back,  but  only  slightly,  the  rX)D 
request  and  now  asks  us  to  authorize 
$848,212,000  for  Na\y  missiles  as  opposed 
to  a  liKurc  of  $623,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968 

I  ask  the  Senator  first  to  advise  me 
whether  the  very  heavy  item  in  there  is 
for  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles  for  use 
.lu    ^ubnmnnes 

Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mi  CLARK  Why  has  U  been  con- 
.^ideied  necessary  to  step  up  to  the  tune 
ol  S225-million  the  procurement  of  these 
Navy  missiles? 

Mr  STENNIS  The  new  missile  in- 
volved there  is  the  Poseidon  That  is  the 
more  advanced  missile  It  is  comin«  into 
heavy  production,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
planation for  stepping  up  these  figuies. 
It  is  a  heav  V  year. 

Mr  CL.-\RK.  Within  the  limits  of  se- 
curity, can  the  Senator  tell  me  how  those 
Navy  missiles  are  broken  clown  between 
various  categories'  It  may  be  that  the 
information  is  contained  in  the  report. 
I  <\o  nut  know  whether  it  Is  or  not 

Mr  STENNIS  I  have  a  chart  here. 
H  wever.  the  chart  is  classified  I  could 
sliow  it  to  the  Senator,  and  I  would  be 
^^liul  to  do  so 

The  Senator  has  already  mentioned 
ttie  i\)8eidon  and  the  Polaris  missiles. 
The  Senator  mentioned  two  of  the  im- 
portant ones 

I  will  be  i;lad  to  let  the  Senator  see  the 
chart,  and  then  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  .>o,  I  will  discuss  the  matt^-r  with 
the  Senator. 


Mr  CLu^RK  No,  I  do  not  care  t<}  .s«x> 
It. 

Mr  STENNIS  If  I  may  answer  fur- 
ther, in  the  commltioe  rei)ort  we  gave  tlie 
names  of  these  missiles,  but  we  did  not 
mve  the  amountji  Involvtxl  That  Is  what 
Ls  confidential— the  dollar  fU'ure  as  to 
each  Ho\*ever.  the  S<'nator  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanamious  consent  that  a  portion  of 
the  commlttrt'  report,  beginning  on  page 
12  under  the  subheading  Navy."  and 
running  down  t^  the  end  of  the  fii-st 
paragraph  on  pat;e  14  which  is  under 
the  .subheading  Marine  Corps."  and 
deals  with  Manne  Corps  nil.ssUe  procure- 
ment may  tK»  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  so  that  Senators  may  see  just 
what  kind  of  missiles  we  have  \n  mind 
procuring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows' 

MAVT 

ri.i-  bin  would  authorize  ftpproprl.it ions  for 
tlie  prociirenieni  of  nilislles  for  the  Navy 
.iiiil  M.iruie  Corps  in  the  anioimt  of  $a4H,212,- 
000  The  Miirlne  Corps  missiles  lh.it  ure  In- 
lUideil  in  this  .lutMorlZiitlon  ure  only  the 
alr-launcheU   type 

In  iKklllton  to  the  spcclHc  missiles  that 
vklU  he  Hated  below  .ipproprlations  based  on 
this  iiuthorlziitlon  would  fund  the  modifica- 
tion of  niUslle.s  already  pnx'ured.  the  pur- 
ctiose  of  spares  and  rep.ilr  p.irts.  the  tln.mclng 
of  industrl/il  cxpaclty  and  the  testing  of 
nuichlnery   and   equipment 

A  Uitlng  of  the  miiille  programs  requiring 
funding  with  this  ;iulhorUalion  follows 

Polaris  Poseidon 

Sparrow   III 

^^ldewlnde^ 

Phoenix 

Shrike  st.indard  .■\rm. 

Standard    Missile     medium   range 

.standard  Missile— extended  range 

Subroc 

Aerial  uirgeu 

Kach  of  the  .systems  ll&ted  above  Is  de- 
scribed hriftly  below 

Polats  Powtdon 

The  procurement  of  Polaris  missiles  to  sup- 
port the  planned  41  submarine  program  has 
been  completed  A  part  of  tnis  authorization 
IS  requested  for  such  Items  as  test  equip- 
ment, iiusoile  cont.uners.  and  operatloiial  en- 
guieering   support. 

M  of  the  41  Polaris  •ubmarlnes  will  be 
rentted  with  the  Poseidon,  .i  new  genera- 
tion ballistic  missile  Its  larger  sue  will  per- 
mit increased  pnyloads.  or  longer  ranges,  or 
both. 

Sparrow   III 

This  missile  provides  the  F^  jilrcrafl  with 
an  ;iU-weather  air  *uperlorlty  capability, 
some  I'f  the  1969  authorization  will  be  used 
to  procure  a  version  modlHed  to  incorporate 
improvements  needed  .is  a  result  of  combat 
erpenence  m  Vietnam.  Other  procurement 
of  this  missile  is  for  systems  using  the  sea- 
bn.-.ed  version. 

Stdeu-mdf 

The  other  primary  alr-lo-alr  weapon  that 
Is  used  by  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  and  the 
Air  Force,  the  Sidewinder,  has  accounted  for 
the  Uestrucllon  of  more  than  41  Mlg  air- 
craft over  North   Vietnam. 

P/!oerai.r 

This  nu&sile  tiiat  was  intended  for  use  with 
the  airborne  missile  control  system  In  the 
P-lllB  aircratt  will  be  inst-illed  on  the 
VTX-1  that  IS  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
report 

The  Phoenix  missile  Is  designed  to  have  n 
range  and  a  capability  greatly  exceeding  lltose 
of  Any  alr-lo-alr  missile  in  use  t«idrty. 


Shrike 'Standard  Arm 

Shrike  Is  the  antlnidlatlon  missile  now 
operational  In  Southenst  Asia  with  Navy  and 
ALT  Force  air  units  Its  purpose  Is  to  destroy 
enemy  r-idar  liistallaUons  Sttindard  Arm  Is 
the  designation  of  the  second  generation  of 
this  missile  that  Is  now  being  developed  under 
Navy  contract. 

Standard 

These  missiles  are  being  procured  to  re- 
place T.u^Jir  and  Terrier  missiles.  The 
nie<llum  range  model  will  replace  Tartar  as 
the  antlHlrcr.itt  .irmament  aboard  guided 
nUasUe  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Tlie  extended 
range  version  will  rt-place  Terrier  aboard  cir- 
nera.  cruisers  .ind  mLssUe  frigates  With 
nUnor  chan>;es  to  .chipboard  equipment,  both 
versions  .u-e  c>>mpaUble  with  tiie  weapons 
control  systems  of  the  ships  on  which  they 
win  be  used 

Subroc 

This  |5  a  missile  that  will  deliver  a  nucle.ir 
depth  bomb  from  a  siibmerired  .submarine 
to  destroy  high  performance  subm;u'lne8  c>f 
an  rnemv  Additional  missiles  will  be  pro- 
cured In  li»69 

Aenal    targi-ts 

A  v.inety  of  aerial  t-irgets  will  be  procured 
to  provide  realistic  training  and  to  u.se  In 
evaluating  the  performance  of  our  missiles. 

MARINE     CORPS 

The  bill  provides  »13  500,000  In  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  Miiriiie  Corps  mis- 
sile procurement  These  lands  wo\ild  be  used 
to  modernize  Hawk  nUssiles  to  replac*  Hawk 
ri>:ket  motors  that  have  l>oc<»me  un.service- 
.ible,  l.i  procure  icround  equipment  and  com- 
ponents, and  to  purchase  replenishment 
spares 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  v. hether.  v.ithin  the  limits  of 
s«M?unty.  he  can  k'lve  us  same  sort  of 
explanation  as  to  what  the  Phoenix  mis- 
sile is  on  which  some  emphasis  seems 
to  be  placed 

Mr.  STE:NNIS  The  Photuux  missile  is 
a  defense  missile  for  tiie  lleet  and  car- 
riers. 

Mr  CLARK.  In  the  very  rough  sense. 
IS  this  an  antiaircraft  missile? 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  IS  an  air-to-air  missile. 

Mr.  CLARK  So.  it  Ls  effective  only 
against  an  enemy  \vho  has  an  air  force 
of  some  power 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  corrcx;t 

Mr.  CLARK  Therefore,  it  would  be 
u.seless  111  Vietiuim,  and  It  would  be  use- 
less against  China 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  designtni  to  pro- 
tect the  fleet  at  sea.  and  particularly  a 
earner 

Mr  CLARK    From  whom,' 

Mr.  STE:nnI.S  From  air  attack 

Mr.  CLARK  I5y  whom' 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  knows  our 
friends  are  not  coing  to  attack  u.s.  This 
missile  is  considered  to  be  vei^y  highly 
important.  Its  development  has  been 
satisfactory  It  was  to  have  t-one  on  the 
F-lllB.  which  IS  stricken  out  of  the 
pendiim  bill.  However,  the  replacement 
for  that  aircraft  will  cany  the  missile 
to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr  CLARK  Let  me  put  it  tins  way 
The  Phoenix  missile  and  all  antiaircraft 
naval  missiles  are  of  use  only  a'.ialnst 
an  enemy  which  has  an  air  force  ca- 
pable of  attacking  our  Navy  at  sea  And 
that  means  that  it  is  no  good  against 
China.  It  is  no  KiX)d  against  North  Viet- 
nam It  IS  no  good  against  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  or  African  countries  or 
any    of    the    Asian    countiu^s    or    Arab 
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countries.  It  would  only  be  good  against 
Russia  in  the  event  the  Russian  fleet 
and  Russian  air  force  takes  to  the  high 
seius  to  attack  our  Navy.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  STENNIS  It  is  effective  against 
any  air  force  that  might  attack  us, 
whether  that  aircraft  is  land  based,  car- 
rier based,  or  based  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

The  Phoenix  mi.ssile.  if  it  develops,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  its  expectations, 
would  have  the  capacity  to  be  used  in 
defense  as^ainst  missiles  fired  at  the  ship. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile? 

Mr  STENNIS.  No;  not  as  that  word  is 
ordinarily  used.  However,  the  Phoenix 
missile  will  have  the  capacity  to  cope 
with  missiles  fired  at  the  ship. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  very  interesting.  I 
liotx-  the  entiineers  and  the  other  experts 
111  the  NavT  Department  have  satisfied 
the  committee  than  an  antimissile  mis- 
sile of  tins  kmd  has  some  utihty. 

The  committee  has  far  greater  exper- 
tise m  that  regard  than  I.  However,  how 
lone  does  it  take  from  tlie  passage  of  an 
authorization  bill  until  the  time  the  mis- 
sile is  installed  on  a  naval  vessel? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  depends  on  a 
threat  many  factors.  It  may  take  several 
years  Some  of  the  time  si>ent  is  purely 
due  to  research  and  the  gradual  devel- 
opment and  the  engineering.  Then  a  de- 
termination IS  made  as  to  whether  it  is 
u.seful.  It  then  sees  into  production. 

The  t-olal  number  of  years  varies  ac- 
cordinfj;  to  the  missile:  but  from  1  to  3 
years  would  cover  the  time,  as  a  general 
proposition.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
inissilts  have  taken  longer  than  3  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  STENNIS.  They  are  not  all  suc- 
cessful, either. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  fully  understand. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the 
committee  mi.uht  well  have  agreed  to 
coI^firm  the  authorization  for  Navy  mis- 
siles to  the  amount  appropriated  last 
year.  $623,200,000.  without  incurring  any 
significant  risk  to  our  national  security. 
I  do  not  expect  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  auree:  I  merely  make  the  state- 
ment as  expressing  my  own  point  of  view. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  Marine 
Corps  missiles,  because  actually  the  com- 
mittee has  cut  back  significantly  on  that 
item. 

However.  I  invite  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  amount  for  Air  Force  mis- 
siles, on  page  2.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee went  along  with  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  $1,768  ■ 
000.000  of  authorization  as  compared 
with  S  1.340,000.000  for  last  year.  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  can  give  a  justification 
for  stepping  up  the  amoimt  of  that  au- 
thorization by  some  $428  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  the  Air  Force  missile  account  car- 
ries the  ICBMs.  which  includes  the 
Mmutenian,  This  is  one  of  the  peak  years 
for  the  Minuteman  III,  which  is  the 
more  advanced  model,  having  a  diCfer- 
ence  in  the  warhead.  That  is  the  major 
Item  of  Increase  there. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  as  I  did  in  the 
beginning,  that  these  variances  from 
year  to  year  are  not  like  the  approving 
of  the  nimiber  of  employees  that  some 
department  had  last  year  or  the  number 


of  grants  that  were  made.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  a  military  program  as  it  de- 
velops. I  know  the  Senator  understands 
that.  But  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
explains  the  variances  in  tlie  figures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  that  is  true.  But 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that,  unless 
I  am  wrong  about  the  priority  for  saving 
the  dollar  and  about  the  priority  in  con- 
nection with  our  domestic  environment 
and  racial  conditions  and  the  other  im- 
portant areas  at  home  in  which  we  arc 
in  serious  trouble.  I  would  tliink  we  could 
slow  down  very  significantly,  at  least  to 
the  extent  I  have  indicated,  which  is  only 
10  percent  of  the  total  of  tlie  procure- 
ment figures  which  the  Senator  and  I 
have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  made  some  good  comments.  The  only 
flaw  is  that  we  are  still  at  war.  W'e  all 
have  hope  for  peace,  as  tlie  Senator  ex- 
liressed  so  eloquently  at  the  beginning  ol 
his  remarks.  But  at  this  stage  I  believe 
we  would  make  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
the  prospect  of  early  peace. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  t'le  Senator  that 
we  are  presently  protected  by  the  pipe- 
line for,  in  most  categories.  2  to  3  years. 
These  aircraft  and  missiles  cannot  be 
on  the  firing  line  for  anywhere  from 
18  months  to  3  or  4  years,  or  a  longer 
time.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  not  going 
to  wait  on  the  dollar  or  on  the  riots 
in  the  cities. 

The  way  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  organized — I  am  not  sure  that 
I  could  come  up  with  a  better  arrange- 
ment— is  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  comes  in  with  the  first  priority 
for  our  defense  system — and  they  sliould. 
That  is  what  they  are  there  for.  And  I 
come  in  with  the  Labor  Committee  s  first 
priority  for  our  domestic  programs — ed- 
ucation, the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  like. 
And  the  Senate,  in  the  end.  as  a  whole 
has  to  arbitrate  this. 

The  reason  why  I  am  engaging  in  this 
extended  discussion  with  the  Senator  is 
that  the  Senate  has  backed  aw-ay  from 
its  obligation  to  arbitrate  for  yeai-s.  We 
have  said,  "You  can't  touch  the  military 
appropriation.  It  is  sacred.  You  can't 
take  supplies  away  from  our  boys  who 
are  defending  the  flag." 

To  me,  that  is  the  most  specious  argu- 
ment that  could  be  made  by  a  hundred 
extremely  intelligent  men.  That  is  not 
the  issue — of  course  we  must  safeguard 
our  troops.  But  v.e  have  a  duty  to  weigh 
these  priorities. 

I  honor  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  the  position  he  takes,  w  hich  I  believe 
is  the  proper  position  for  him  to  take. 
But  I  have  a  responsibility,  too,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident: and  my  responsibility  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Senator  too 
long  on  this  matter.  Perhaps  we  can 
speed  this  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  some  good  questions,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  answer  them  so  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  suggest,  in  order 
to  expedite  matters  somewhat,  that  we 
turn  now  to  page  2  of  the  report  and 
that  the  Senator  discuss  why  the  com- 
mittee increased  the  missile  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Air  Force  by  $10  million — 
$13  million  over  the  amount  recommend- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  put 


in  a  total  increase  over  what  was  api^ro- 
in-iated  last  year  of  some  $428  million. 
I  would  be  happy  if  the  Senator  could 
explain  this  rather  heavy  increa.se  over 
last  year's  appropriations  and  a  percep- 
tible increase  over  what  the  executive 
branch  requested. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  bill  includes  the 
.same  amount  of  money  as  w  as  requested, 
which  IS  above  the  sum  of  last  year,  as 
the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  made  a  mistake.  I  was 
;  :okin'j;  one  line  loo  lar  down.  I  believe 
'-■•  e  ciid  cover  the  matter  of  Air  Force 
missile    procurement. 

I  misspoke  myseU.  I  ask  the  Senator 
now  to  turn  to  "Naval  'Vessels:  Navy  " 
The  tacts  I  erroneously  staled  a  moment 
;il;o  as  a;jplicabic  to  Air  Force  missiles 
should  have  been  applied  to  "Naval  Ves- 
sels: Navy.''  We  find  an  increase  in  what 
the  Defense  Ueimrtment  requested  of 
.some  S13  million  and  an  increase  over 
aupiopnalions  last  year  of  some  $400,- 
280.0U0.  All  this  I  am  reading  from  the 
table  on  pa!-ie  2  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  round  figures,  tlie 
amount  appropnated  last  year  was  $13 
billion,  and  the  amount  in  this  bill,  m 
round  figures,  is  $1,725  billion.  I  under- 
stand thai  the  Senator's  question  is  with 
reference  to  that  difference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  put  in 
S13.5  million  extra  for  improving  a  sub- 
marine, v.hich  IS  coining  up  in  the  1970 
jjrogram  for  its  main  financing.  There 
are  some  long  leadtime  items  in  the  1969 
in'ogram — this  bill — and  we  inciea.sed 
thai  modest  amount.  Ii  has  to  do  with 
what  1  will  call  a  more  advanced  sub- 
iiianne,  but  it  was  done  on  excellent 
proof. 

Another  item  involving  an  increase  is 
with  respect  to  the  FDL  siiii^s.  to  which 
the  Senator  alluded  this  morning.  That 
pertains  to  the  Aimy.  the  tianspoiialion 
of  Army  equipment  and  sui^plies — a 
ready  means  to  move  not  so  much  the 
men  as  the  equipment  and  materiel. 

That  is  the  other  j;rong  of  the  air 
transportation  for  the  Army,  and  that 
would  be  ihe  sea  transportation  or  airlift, 
sealift.  They  complement  each  other,  and 
this  is  just  the  first  increment.  The  sea- 
lift  portion  was  delayed  before,  and  I 
believe  we  lost  some  time  on  it.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  will  desire  to  discuss  that 
matter  m  more  detail  later. 

However,  the  largest  item  in  this  in- 
crease i>ertains  really  to  a  new  escort  ship 
system,  new  destroyei-s.  In  later  years  we 
will  be  coming  up  to  the  frigates,  and  the 
question  about  some  of  them  being  nu- 
clear i^owered.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
in  a  general  way  witli  that  feature.  That 
is  the  most  exi>ensive  item  in  this  Navy 
increase.  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  -Without  violating  .secu-  "^ 
rity,  this  involves  the  conversion  of  naval 
surface  vessels  and  submarines  lo  atomic 
energy  power. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  exactly.  In  this  bill 
is  a  new  class  of  destroyer. 

The  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  role 
of  destroyers.  It  is  a  highly  important 
role.  There  are  five  of  those  vessels. 
Money  is  provided  here  for  five  of  tiiose 
new  class  destroyers. 

There  is  another  part  of  this  same 
program  where  we  get  into  the  frigates. 
There  is  no  procurement  money  for  those 
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vessels  In  the  bill,  but  the  frikiate  is  a 
part  of  the  research  and  development 
proRram. 

Mr  CLARK  Can  the  Senator  tell  me. 
m  general  tenns.  the  iimela<?  between 
the  passage  of  i\n  authorization  bill  and 
the  time  wlu'n  these  shipe  are  equipped, 
in  the  water,  and  ready  for  .-ierv-ioe' 

Mr  STE>rNI.S  Two  to  4  years,  on  pro- 
lurtment.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
fjiie'-tion  deals  with  procurement. 

Mr  CLARK  I  iim  including  complete 
procurement  so  that  tlie  hardware  i.s 
read.v  for  service 

Mr  STEN>iTS  Tlie  tune  is  2  to  4  years 

Mr  CLARK.  5o  it  would  be  1970  or 
1971  m  April  before  any  of  these  vessels 
were  ready  for  national  security  pur- 
poses 

Mr  STENNIS  .Xpproxiniately  2  years: 
yes 

Mr  CLARK  I  suK'gest  to  my  friend, 
in  view  of  the  current  world  situation, 
the  status  of  our  economy,  and  the 
.^latus  of  ;oia.  that  these  are  expendi- 
tures which  well  could  be  postponed,  if 
not  entirely  elimmated  In  connection 
with  those  that  are  over  wfiat  was  ap- 
propriated for  1968. 

I  -shall  skip  the  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles Perhaps  I  should  not  >kip  that 
Item  because  I  do  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  for  cutting  the  amount  from 
the  amount  appropriated   la^t  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  comment  on  the 
Senator's  question,  it  i.s  always  a  nues- 
tion  of  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
type  protection  a  vessel  should  h.ave 
However,  there  can  \:>e  no  arcument 
:hat  we  need  some  type  They  must  have 
protection  A  can-ier  .it  >ea  .s  a  sitting 
duck,  sittinsj  alone  there  with  all  of  that 
-.asoliiu'  ;iiKl  aminunition  It  iias  to  be 
protected 

Mr  CLARK  .■Ml  I  can  say  to  mv  inend, 
and  I  do  iK>t  expect  to  convince  him,  is, 
from  whose  attack  are  you  protecting? 
We  are  not  protecting  from  attack  by  the 
Chlne.se  or  North  \'ietnamese.  We  do  not 
need  to  co  over  that  argument  again 

The  only  wav  I  can  .'^ee  would  i)e  if  we 
need  protection  against  the  Russian  Air 
Force  and  Nav-v,  and  that  would  only  take 
place  if  we  were  engaged  in  an  (itTi:-nsive 
operation  off  the  coa.st  '>f  Flussia. 

I  am  -loing  to  have  to  cut  this  presen- 
tation short  I  would  like  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  'Rest>arch.  Develotjment  Test, 
and  Evaluation"  which  appears  m  the 
table  on  page  '_'  of  the  report  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  total  which 
shows  that  the  total  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1968  I.s  $7  092.600.000,  wherea.s  the 
amount  reported  by  the  committee,  which 
would  in  fact  make  a  3-[>ercent  cut  in 
the  request  mI  the  Department  ..f  De- 
fen.se,  is.  :ionetheles.s,  alm<jst  $800  iniJUon 
more  tiian  tiie  ,\mount  appropriated  last 
year,  .>r  $7,875  476,000  I  would  suggest 
to  the  .Senator  that  t.his  is  one  area  where 
we  could  certainly  cut  back  to  the  amount 
appropnated  Ia.st  year  unless  there  are 
facts  the  Senator  could  reveal  as  to  the 
reason  for  this  very  large  increa.^e  Let 
us  not  underestimate  the  significance  df 
the.se  huge  .tiUitary  le.search  and  devel- 
opment expenditures  in  the  .American 
economy  a^  a  whole  The  end  result  is  to 
Imiit.  and  strictly  '.mut,  the  amount  of 
reseaich  and  development  otherwuse 
available  for  domestic  programs.  If  the 
inilitajy    .skuiLs    ^>S    the    cream     >:    the 


brama  of  America  uito  mlliUiry  re.search 
and  development,  what  will  be  left  for 
j>e«oeful  research?  Uoen  It  make  sen.se  to 
use  all  our  brain*  to  develop  lethal  In- 
.s'rumenta  which,  If  they  are  ever  u.sed. 
W(juld  completely  destn^y  civtllsatlon' 

Mr  .STENNIS  .Mr  President.  I  com- 
ment irti  that  statement  in  thLs  way  An 
$8  billion  package  fir  re.search  and  de- 
velopment tor  one  department  of  the 
Government  i.s  a  big  order  and  it  did  not 
no  uiiatt-ended  by  the  c^:)mmitt<^ 

Fiaiikly.  in  the  beginning  I  !i>oked  ul 
toat  figure  and  thought  in  teims  of  the 
5.i>s>ibility  i>S  a  10-percent  reduction. 
Tiiat  was  my  individual  start  Other  Sen- 
iit<^irs  ;;ad  other  figures  in  mind  The 
J^enator  irom  Maine  1  Mrs  Smith  I  sixike 
learlier  this  morning,  and  her  opinion  was 
that  tiiere  .should  not  be  any  reduction. 

I  am  lUu.strating  the  acro.ss- the -board 
differences  of  opinion 

.Mr  CLARK  I  regret  the  .Senators 
Mew  did  not  prevail  In  the  committee  I 
t  hmk  he  was  on  .sound  ground 

Mr  .STENNIS  .After  hearing  the  proof 
I  was  clad  to  agree  to  the  figtire  on  w  hich 
\he  committee  i:ot  together. 

I  wish  to  read  one  sentence  from  a 
fine  statement  on  the  subject  that  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  of  us.  by  Dr. 
Foster,  who  is  the  I>partment  of  IXfen.se 
Director  of  Research  and  Development. 
He  said: 

In  .summary,  then,  in  tlscal  year  1968  we 
pubmitted  an  R  D  T  &  E,  proffram  of  87,52.3 
jnilUon,  This  \e.u  we  .ire  naking  fi>r  *8.03l 
inilUon.  Of  the  difference  of  t508  million. 
luore  than  half,  or  $294  million.  Is  accounted 
IT  by  the  financing  factors  I  Just  discussed 
..nd  does  not  represent  growth  I'f  the  R  ^D. 
-Tort 

Mr.  CLARK    What  are  the  financing 

factors' 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  to  make 
the  picture  complete.  I  ask  unanimous 
con,sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Foster 
yvhich  appears  in  the  prmtcd  liearings. 
beginnmg  on  page  420  and  ending  on 
page  421. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiic  excirpt 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Recoro, 
,as  follows: 

.\  particularly  compUcaLed  fiscal  topic  Is 
,tha  \ear  end  carryover  In  recent  vears,  the 
Congress  has  expressed  concern  over  the  un- 
obligated year  end  balances  of  UDT  &  E. 
funds  You  win  recall  that  List  year.  In  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  year  end  unobligated 
l>altuices,  the  DOD  requested  new  obllga- 
rional  authority  of  $250  nulllon  less  than  the 
total  obllgalional  authority  neceBsary  to 
support  the  tiscal  year  1968  R.D  T.  &  E.  pru- 
;gram.  Congress  .iccepted  the  $250  million  re- 
voilpment  goal  propwised  In  the  budget  and 
added   598  5   million   to   that  goal 

.Since  the  original  i250  million  was  pro- 
;~.seU  .1  year  ago.  the  ireiul  toward  l.icreasing 
'.ear  t^nd  iiuobHgiited  carrvuver  was  reversed. 
The  unobligated  carryover,  rather  than  m- 
1  reading,  .ictually  decreased  — from  $1,414 
million  going  into  riscnl  ye.ir  1967,  to  $1,003 
iiiillioti  "{omg  into  fiscal  year  1968  We  now 
estimate  that  the  downward  trend  will  con- 
Tinue  30  that  the  vmobllgated  carryover  at 
the  Hiid  oi  1968  will  b»  .ibout  $863  million. 
The  end  unobligated  bahince  include*  all  the 
iunds  In  the  procurement  and  contracting 
j)rijcess  or  pipeline"  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
y-'ar  md  corre3p<'iids  to  working  capital  The 
s«63  million  rf'pre«e!its  .ibou!,  6  weeks  work- 
ing '.iplta:  I'll  in  $8  000  million  program  If 
:ioh!ev.ible,  thi.s  amount  I.s  ne«r  the  nunimum 
r.eeded  to  avoid  interruption  of  contracting 
procedures  at  the  begiiirung  ot  a  fiscal  year 


that,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  an  lUMleslrable 
increase  U»  contract  p«HkUig  at  the  end  cU 
ti sciU  year. 

.^s  a  consequence,  we  e.stlmate  $140  million 
of  the  difference  In  our  requests  for  fiscal 
year  U»68  and  li.scal  year  l'Jt!9  Is  due  to  our 
liO  longer  belrur  able  to  draw  on  the  ye«ir 
end  I  .uryover  balance  to  add  to  current  year 
"OUgational  .luthorlty  .^n  additional  $154 
nillHon  of  liie  dlRerence  resiilla  from  redeli- 
i.itloa  ..f  HiTlMtlcs  That  Is.  lunis  that  pre- 
viously appeared  m  idher  appropriation  ac- 
<ou!it.s  are  being  moved  to  the  RDT  A;  E 
..ppriiprlatlon."! 

la  '■umin.ary  then,  in  fiscal  \ci\T  1:>6B  we 
Mibmllted  an  RDT  A:  E  program  of  $7,523 
million  This  year  \^e  are  a.skliig  lor  $8,031 
iiUlllon  Of  the  dltfercnoe  of  iMH  million, 
more  than  half,  or  $294  million,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  financing  factors  I  Just  dlsctissed 
.md  does  not  represent  growth  of  the  R  (!v  D 
ttTort 

This  completes  my  brief  review  of  the  R  & 
n  highlights  I  would  now  like  to  present 
^t•i^■.  tfd    part5   of   my    c!et;uled    .statement 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  best  state- 
ment to  which  I  could  refer  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions at  the  moment  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  do  wish  to  make  a 
brief  .statement  on  my  own,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  entered  Into 
earlier.  I  must  depart  for  another  im- 
l>ortant  engagement. 

I  have  t)een  furnished  a  book  entitled 
■  The  Weapons  Culture.  '  written  by 
Ralph  E.  Lapp,  which  I  believe  should  be 
read  by  every  Senator.  The  subtitle  of 
the  book  Is  'How  the  Tyranny  of  Weap- 
ons Technology  Has  Taken  Over  Our 
Society.  Dommated  Our  Economy,  and 
Warped  Our  Sense  of  Values." 

Dr  Lapp  s  association  with  the  nuclear 
community  itoes  back  to  1943,  when  he 
was  an  associate  piiysicist  with  the  Man- 
hattan project.  Since  tlien  he  lias  served 
with  tiic  ArRonnc  Laixjratory  in  Chicago, 
as  cop.sultins;  scientist  at  the  Bikini  bomb 
tests  m  1946.  adviser  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Re.search  and  Development  Board. 
.Mead  of  the  Nuclear  Physics  Branch  of 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  and,  since 
1950,  as  consulting  physicist  of  the  Nu- 
clear Science  Service. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  he  makes  a 
decisive  and  thoroughly  convincing  at- 
tack on  the  way  in  which  the  military- 
ir.diistrial  complex  has  taken  over  the 
country  to  the  extent  that  It  currently 
threatens  our  form  of  democratic  so- 
ciety/ I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the 
book   tomorrow. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  chart 
which  appears  m  the  book  on  paue  202 
entitled  "Federal  Expenditures  for  Na- 
tional Defen.se  and  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, 1940-1968  "  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  expenditures 
for  research  and  development  beginning 
with  1950  were  simuficantly  less  than  $1 
billion,  that  at  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war  they  were  less  tiian  S6  billion,  and 
that  today  the  curve  is  still  uoing  up- 
wards, with  a  fiiAure  ot  $15  billion  for 
fi-scal   1968. 

I  invite  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
total  Federal  expenditures  for  national 
defen.se  m  1948  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $12  billion.  .M  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war,  it  peaked  to  something  less 
than  $50  billion.  Then  it  declined  some- 
what until  today,  in  fiscal  1969,  we  are 
asked   to   authorize  and   appropriate   a 
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total  of  in  excess  of  $80  billion  for  na- 
tional   defense    expenditures,    a    figure 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  utterly  un- 
justifiable in  light  of  the  other  critical 
problems  which  confront  this  country. 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  pared  our  de- 
tense  authorizations  and  expenditures  in 
the  past   we  should  be  able  to  cut  back 
t)  the  peak  reached  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war  in  1952  when  the  national 
security  appropriations  or  national  de- 
fense  "appropriations — call    them    what 
we   will— were   in   the   neighborhood  of 
$50  billion,  which  would  be  $30  billion 
less  than  we  are  asked  to  expend  this 
year.  . 

Mr  President,  under  the  arrangement 
hitherto  entered  into.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks  and  if  he 
will  yield  to  me  I  think  he  has  asked 
some  very  good  questions,  indeed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  for  his  constant  courtesy. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  not  leave  the  Chamber  immedi- 
ately so  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  floor  for  a  brief  moment. 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
my  request  for  the  call  of  the  quorum 
and  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  yielded 
the  floor, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  HartI  may  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  late  yester- 
day, I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber   in    order    to    attend    an   adjourned 
subcommittee  meeting.  I  had  conferred 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr, 
STENNIS]  who  replied  to  the  concern  I 
voiced  late  yesterday,  when  I  noted  that 
the  amount  recommended  for  research 
and  development   for   1969  was  an  in- 
crease of  $782  million  over  the  amount 
currently  being  spent,  to  read  the  hear- 
ings, beginning  on  page  420,  I  acknowl- 
edged to  him  that  those  of  us  not  on 
the  committee  or  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  an  awful  problem  fight- 
ing our  way  through  the  military  hard- 
ware   when   it  added   up  to  billions  of 
dollars,  and  that  we  were  reluctant  to 
plunge  in,  particularly  when  our  men  are 
now  under  fire  in  Vietnam,  in  order  to 
cut  back  on  military  authorization;  but, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  research  was  the 
area  least  likely  to  affect  a  man  under 
fire. 

Inasmuch  as  the  committee  had  stated 
as  one  of  its  purposes  to  make  sure  that 
the  effort  to  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  narrow  our  deficit  would  im- 
pose some  burden  on  the  defense  budget, 
and  specifically  that  the  research  and 
development  program  should  bear  its 
share  of  the  reduction,  it  seemed  to  me, 
under  those  circiunstances,  we  could  very 
well  question  the  wisdom  of  increasing 


by  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
our  investment  in  research. 

As  I  stated,  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  referred  me  to  the  record 
of  the  hearings,  beginning  on  page  420. 
As  promised,  I  read  them  this  morning, 
and  return  to  the  floor  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  as  I  read  that  record,  the 
witness  who  was  testifying.  Dr.  Fo.ster, 
explained  that  there  were  two  important 
items  which  really  should  not  be  charged 
as  increased  research  and  development 
over  this  year's  level;  namely,  one  in  the 
amount  of  S154  million  which  rcllects 
items  that  heretofore  were  carried  m 
other  appropriation  accounts  and,  two, 
in  the  amount  of  $140  million,  the  in- 
crease the  result  of  our  termination  of 
the  carryover  of  balances  which  hereto- 
fore had  been  a  factor. 

I  say  "all  right"  to  those  two  items, 
or  at  least  I  say  perhaps  they  should  not 
fairly  be  charged  as  raw  dollar  increases 
recommended.  They  total  $294  million. 
When  we  deduct  the  $294  million  from 
the  figure  of  $782,876,000  which  is  the 
research  and  development  increase,  the 
resulting  figure  is  $508,876,000.  This  more 
fairly  I  think,  could  be  said  to  be  a  raw 
dollar  increase  for  research  and  develop- 

"^My  feeling  now  is  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  to  be  assigned  some 
responsibUity,  and  is  willing  to  bear  a 
fair  share  and  if  we  are  to  spread  the 
expenditure  reductions  that  everyone 
makes  a  speech  about  seeking  to  achieve, 
this  is  an  area  that  we  should  concen- 
trate on. 

As  the  committee  stated : 

The  research  and  development  program 
must  bear  its  share  of  reduction. 


I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  eliminate  that  $508,876,000  be- 
fore we  finally  act  on  the  appropriation. 

I  acknowledge,  as  I  did  when  I  spoke 
yesterday,  that  this  is  an  area  where, 
when  we  plunge  into  it,  lacking  the 
background  and  experience  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  IMr.  Stennis]  and 
others  on  the  committee,  we  find  our- 
selves in  deep  trouble. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  when  i 
went  to  that  record  and  read  it,  I  found 
on  some  of  the  pages,  such  intriguing 
information  as  this: 

We  have  mitiated  this  aggressive  R.  &  D. 
program  and  expect  to  field  In  Vietnam  the 
first  version  of  this,  a  prototype  model,  [de- 
leted!. 

Or: 

We  have  [deleted]  of  them  on  order,  and 
the    [deleted]    will  be  available    [ deleted |. 

Or: 

senator  Stennis.  You  will  be  going  into 
this  with  others.  Will  you  turn  quickly  to 
the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph. 

[Deleted.] 

That  is  the  problem  we  are  confronted 
with  It  is  no  ones  fault.  I  suspect  that 
the  one-half  billion  dollar  reduction, 
from  this  aspect  of  the  budget,  will  not 
affect  adversely  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion the  extent  of  its  fiscal  responsibili- 
ty, or  will  contribute  to  our  strength  or 
even  enhance  it. 

Therefore,  if  no  other  Senator  does,  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  effect  such 
a  reduction. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank   the  Senator 


verv  much  for  his  comments.  As  always, 
he  is  not  t^jvcn  to  idle  talk.  He  talks 
about  a  highly  important  subject.  Let  me 
comment  to  show  that  this  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  be  categorical  on. 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  same  subject 
of  research  and  development  was  up,  I 
remember  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
proposed    a    reduction,    at    the    markup 
and  before  the  markup,  and  wound  up 
by  not  getting  it  reduced  one  dollar— not 
one.  As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  amount  of  S8  billion  this 
year  is  a  large  amount  of  money.  I  was 
still  interested  in  the  subject,  and  had  in 
mind  propcsing  a  10-percent  reduction. 
But.  frankly,  after  getting  uito  all  of  the 
justification.  I  may  .say  to  the  Senator,  I 
changed    my    mind    to    a    considerable 
degree.  One  reason  is  that  there  is  not 
really    much    of    an    increase,    actually. 
There  is  a  difference  in  fiscal  arrange- 
ments. Last  year  they  were  required  to 
use    $348    million    of    unobligated    bal- 
ance  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  that  the  5 
minutes  allotted  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan have  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  no  other 
Senator  wishes  to  speak,  why  does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  not  take  some 
more  time?  „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  my  suggestion  was 
considerably  less  than  a  10-percent  re- 
duction. We  finally  agreed  to  3  percent. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  about  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO   10  A.M, 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CLARK  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.ient  that  im- 
mediately following  the  praye.-  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow, 
if  there  be  such  disposition,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  CL,^RKi  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT,   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tlie  bill  'S.  32931  to  ruthorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Resei-ve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
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ponent   of   lUe   Armed   Forces,   and   for 
other  purposes 

NT:  HYTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presl- 
deiii.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  each  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  tlie  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  Ci.ARK)  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  bt>tween  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  distinguished  Senator 
trnm  Ml.ssissippi  I  Mr  StennisI  It  is  my 
understandinH,  m  inakin«  this  request, 
that  Senator  Clark  ha.-  three  amend- 
ments 

The  PRESIDING  (OFFICER  Without 
ubjertion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  <i.-^k  un:inimous  con.sent  that  final 
pasi^ikje  of  the  bill  '.vluch  tlie  Senate  is 
presently  debatuii?  take  place  no  later 
than  2  30  p  m.  tomorrow,  notwlthstand- 

ms  rule  XII. 

The  PRf^nDINO  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  It  is  ^o  ordered 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  i)erhaps  I 
should  have  reserved  tiie  right  to  obiect 
to  that  reque.st.  but  I  think  my  inqiury 
will  satisfv  me.  As  I  indicated  a  moment 
atro.  it  would  be  my  intention  to  ofTer 
an  amendment  .seekins  to  reduce  by  $508 
million  the  research  and  development 
figure  I  understand  that  the  mtentlon 
IS  to  act  finally  on  the  bill  not  later  than 
■.2  10  Uimorrow 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr  HART  .^nd  that  time  had  been  set 
a.^ide  for  some  amendment.s  to  be  offered: 
bv  Senat/)r  Clark 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Yes;  1; 
iiour  onn-ach  of  ins  three  amendments. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  ix-  ix-rmitted  to  suggest* 
the  aL)sence  of  a  cjujium  vuituut  legardi 
to  the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withouti 
obiection.  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  I 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tl^e  roll.j 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-i 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  th^ 
order  for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded* 
The  PRESIDING  OFflCER.  WithouS 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  | 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viigmia  Mr.  Presj 
Ident.  I  .usk  further  unanimous  con.sent 
that  tune  on  all  other  amendments  be 
limited  to  JO  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  by  tiie  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  distinguislied  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  or  whomever  h« 
mav  designate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  This  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  sutxsequently  modified  ' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres. 
ident.  I  sut-'gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cierk  proceetled  to  call  the 
n.)ll- 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  .u>k  unaiumDUs  con.sent  that  tiie 
order  for  tlie  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXCESSIVE    Mn.rrARY    E.XPE.NDrrURES    '.VI AKFN 
.NATIUN.\L   SECCRITY 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr  Pre.sident,  sev- 
eral  Sfivators  liave   wisely   raisfd  some 
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.serious  questions  relevant  to  the  $7  9  bil- 
lion included  m  this  leKislation  for  mili- 
tary research  and  development.  I  sliare 
their  concern 

It  IS,  of  course,  important  that  we  not 
Interfere  with  the  procurement  and  re- 
.search  efforts  related  t<i  the  ability  of 
uur  men  in  Vietnam  to  defend  them- 
selves That  is  an  engagement  in  which 
we  are  already  involved-  alltiough  a.s 
Senators  know  I  di.sagree  \Mth  the  ixjIi- 
cies  lliat  have  'o  tieavily  involved  Ameri- 
can troops  III  Vietnamese  affairs 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe,  however,  tiiat 
tlierc  is  somewliat  less  urgency  about 
research  and  exploratory  development 
that  would  be  used  in  futuie  conflicts 
which  we  are  doing  our  best  to  prevent 
by  diplomatic  means. 

.^s  I  understand  it  tlie  ba.sic  justifica- 
tion that  has  been  offered  lor  the  $450 
million  m  the  ba.sic  research  category- 
conducted  jnimarily  by  universities  and 
lakwratorles — is  that  it  is  important  to 
have  a  stable  level  of  support  and  to 
.ivold  sharp  year  to  year  lluctuations. 
Presumably  the  alternative  is  for  these 
institutioi-is  to  lose  .some  of  their  mili- 
tary research  orientation  In  light  of  the 
premium  we  are  placing  on  research  to- 
day. I  see  little  leason  to  tear  tliat  our 
scieiitific  capabilities  will  decline  if  these 
defeiise  projects  are  reduced  or  chan- 
neled through  other  sources.  I  have 
yet  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Nation  s  re- 
search manpower  and  facilities  could  not 
be  quickly  mobilized  in  case  ui  an  emer- 
gency requiring  them  for  mihtary  pur- 
poses. 

Since  this  3450  million  lo  devoted  to 
basic  research.  I  am  also  wondermii 
whether  we  have  any  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  tlie  .American  taxpayer 
IS  receiving  a  fair  return  on  his  Invest- 
ment in  this  area. 

In  his  statement  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  on  this  bill.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  noted  on  page  i:24  of  the 
hearmgs  that: 

We  r.mnot.  .-vs  a  general  rule,  pre.scribe  spe- 
cific goals,  milestones,  .ind  time  schedules  for 
them  I  research  and  exploratory  develop- 
nieiui.  We  lan  -oid  do  establish  genenil 
goiils  and  ^  fr.Tjnework  uf  priorities  m  the 
various  scientific  areas.  Accordingly,  we  try 
to  manage  these  two  categories  dI  H  ^  D  on 
ft  lovel  of  eltorf  basl.s  Decisions  .ibout  .spe- 
[itic  'sidles  >uid  projects  In  this  area,  rvs  you 
can  re.idlly  understand.  ;4re  virtually  im- 
possible to  make  from  .\  central  \autage 
point  and  we  must,  therefore,  depend  upon 
our  R&D  managers  to  cull  uut  the  less 
promising  efforts  so  that  the  prescribed  level 
of  resources  Is  concentrated  on  the  most 
promising. 

This  statement  indicates  to  me,  first, 
that  much  of  the  basic  research  and  ex- 
ploratory development-  -accountmg  for 
a  combined  total  of  $1  43  billion  m  the 
propo.sed  authorization  bill— is  not  even 
directed  toward  a  specific  defense  related 
problem.  Beyond  this,  we  are  told  that 
it  is  impo.ssible  to  evaluate  from  a  cen- 
tralized viewpoint  whether  spegilic  proj- 
ects, more  than  IJ.OOO  underway  in  tlie 
exploratory  development  lield  iUone  at 
tiie  present  time,  are  likely  to  make  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  our  security. 

Secretary  McNamara  expanded  on  this 
topic  somewhat  by  noting,  on  the  same 
page  of  the  hearing  record,  that  he  has 
■  never  been  convmced  that  we  are  get- 
ting full  \alue  from  this  $1  billion  a  year 


effort  •■  He  went  on.  however,  to  recom- 
mend an  amount  approximately  equal  to 
that  originally  requested  for  ti.scal  year 
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In  view  of  these  revelations.  I  think  it 
IS  entirely  appropriate  to  insist  on  more 
careful  scrutiny  of  these  pro.)ects.  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  we  »re  involved 
111  a  Oovenur.ent-wide  effort  to  reduce 
expenditures  :tnd  to  restore  conlidence 
in  the  dollar.  Excessive  military  ex- 
penditures that  strain  our  economy  and 
bleed  off  resources  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses actually  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  our  Nation's  power  and  lii- 
tluence  in  the  world 

I  recognize  that  we  .ire  confronted 
with  a  unique  difficulty,  as  let;islators.  In 
examining  this  portion  of  the  Defense 
Department  budget,  suice  much  of  the 
information   is   labeled     classified." 

This  obstacle  .should  not,  however, 
prevent  an  analysis  ot  what  portion  of 
our  toUl  past  expenditures  in  the  caU'- 
eories  of  research  and  exploratory  de- 
velopment have  been  fruitful,  or  have 
lead  to  operational  weapons  and  sirate- 
-ies  My  own  studus  have  convinced  me 
that  there  is  substantial  room  for  reduc- 
tion m  this  area,  and  that  more  stringent 
restrictions  against  useless  or  low  pri- 
ority research  and  <  xploralion  should  be 
employed. 

I  conseciuently  ur;:e  adoption  of  llie 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hart. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MOUNING  BUSINESS  AND 
TIME  I.IMIT.'aTION  ON  STATE- 
MKNTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  tran.sact  routine 
morning  busine.ss  until  such  lime  as 
Senator  Tower  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
ills  speed! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments made  during  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent   I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
*rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BY'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tire 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Witliout 
objection,  it  is  .'-o  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC, 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER   I.ud  lie- 
fore    the   Senate    tlie    loUowing    letters, 
which  wci-e  referred  as  indicated: 
REPoar  ON  Projects  rRui'o.sED  lo  Be  Vsu>r- 

TAKEN    lOR   THE   ABMV    RESERVE 

.\  leiier  from  the  Deputy  Ascisuint  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  i  Properties  and  In.stiilla- 
tlons).  tr;insmlttlng.  pursuant  to  l.iw.  a  re- 
port on  projects  prup<j6e<l  to  be  tmdertiiken 
for  the  .^rmy  Reserve  (  with  an  accompany- 
ing report),  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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Proposed    Use    of    Appropriated    Funds    To 
Sdpport    Armt,     Am    Force,     Navt,     and 
Marine  Corps  Eichances 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,   to  authorize  the  use  of  appropriated 
tund.s  to  support  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  exchanges  In  certain  situations 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Office  or  Civn.  Defense 
A  letter  from  Uie  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
property  acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Legislation  Prohibiting  Extortion 
IN  THE  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. Executive  Office.  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propo-sed  legislation  to  prohibit  extortion  by 
meiuis  of  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  oral  or 
written  message,  or  otherwise.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  review  of  procurement  of 
lunar  module  radars.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  dated  April  17, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  rep>ort) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  uansmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  Internal  audit- 
ing and  related  activities.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, dated  April  12.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  or  Committee  on  Administration  or 
Trainino  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
a  study  of  the  administration  of  training 
programs  of  the  Department,  dated  March 
1968  cw-lth  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
Two  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory    of    Guam;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  No.  256 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  petition- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Incorporate  the  territory  of  Guam  into  the 
American  Union  so  that  it  will  lose  its 
present  unincorporated  status  which  sta- 
tus is  anamalous  and  unjustified  in  view 
of  the  rapid  progress  made  on  Guam  since 
its  cession  by  Spain 

"Whereas,  over  the  years  a  series  of  Su- 
preme Court  cases  and  administrative  actions 
by  Federal  officials,  apparently  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  United  States  Congress,  has 
built  up  a  distinction  between  incorporated 
and  unincorporated  territories  of  the  United 
States,  the  former  being  supposedly  inchoate 
states  while  the  latter  are  mere  possessions 
usually  Insular,  that  are  not  considered  In- 
corporated into  the  Union;  and 

'Whereas,  this  practice  apparently  has  no 
constitutional  Eupi>ort  in  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  is  silent  on  any  distinc- 
tions between  territories,  and  In  addition  In- 
sults the  inhabitants  of  an  unincorporated 
territory    since    one    of    the    stated    reasons 


V, 


for  the  distinction  is  that  the  people  of  an 
unincorporated  territory  are  supposedly  more 
backward  and  unsophisticated  than  their 
fellow  American  citizens  and  that  therefore 
the  full  panoply  of  American  law  and  cus- 
tom should  not  be  forced  upon  them;  and 
"Whereas,  believing  that  there  should  be 
no  distinction  made  between  the  territories 
of  the  United  Suites  and  that  all  US.  citi- 
zens should  receive  the  full  benefits  of  Euch 
citizenship  by  being  subject  to  the  s.iine 
Constitution  and  laws  r.s  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  finding  the  present  day  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  bnnping  this  opprobri- 
ous distinction  between  territories  to  Uie 
attention  of  the  United  Suites  Conpress  .since 
the  territory  of  Gu.im  is  on  the  front  line 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  where  twenty-six  ol 
her  young  men  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice, the  highest  per  r.ipita  luss  of  life  of 
any  American  community,  und  even  greater 
in  toUal  number  than  that  of  several  stales, 
which  sacrifice  demcn.stratfs  aguui,  jvisl  ;us 
did  the  loyalty  of  residents  ol  cnemy-fx:cu- 
pied  Guam  during  the  Second  World  War, 
that  no  more  patriotic  or  devoted  American 
citizens  exist  than  t!ie  people  of  Guam  who 
fully  merit  treatment  as  first  class  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
the  Legislature  that  the  territory  of  Guam 
should  be  fully  incorporated  into  the  Ameri- 
can Union;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Ninth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  respectfully  request  and  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Uike 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  tt)  incorporate 
Guam  into  the  American  Union  as  an  in- 
corporated territory.  Us  present  status  of 
being  considered  unincorporated  being  highly 
objectionable  and  distasteful  to  the  people  of 
Guam  whose  principal  political  goal  Is  ever 
closer  bonds  with  the  United  Suites  at  large 
and  ever  greater  political  rights,  consonant 
with  the  American  tradition  ol  self-govern- 
ment; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Spealier  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  siune  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committees.  Senate  and  House,  to 
Guam's  Washington  Representative,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  lllh 
day  of  January  1968. 

"J.  C. 


Arriola. 
■■  Speaker. 
"F.  T  Ramirez. 
■■Legislative  Secretary." 

"Resolution  No.  408 
"Resolution  relative  to  expressing  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Guam  the  gratitude  and 
appreciation  of  all  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States  Congress  for  the 
visits  to  Guam  in  January  of  1968  of  dele- 
gations from  both  the  United  States  House 
of  Represenfeitives  and  the  United  Statcb 
Senate 

"Whereas,  in  January  of  1968,  the  territory 
of  Guam  was  doubtly  fortunate  in  receiving 
delegations  from  both  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  United  States 
Senate,  one  being  led  by  the  Honorable  Hugh 
L.  Carey  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Territories,  and  t!ie  other 
by  the  Honorable  Quentin  N.  Burdick  of 
North  Dakota,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Territories;   and 

"Whereas,  these  delegations  in  their  tours 
of  the  island  and  reception  of  views  from 
local  political,  commercial,  and  civic  groups 
displayed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
local  scene  and  of  local  problems,  a  warm 
sympathy  for  and  an  obvious  desire  to  assist 
in  solving  these  problems,  and  a  remarkable 
willingness  to  make  whatever  effort  was  nec- 
essary to  hear  every  voice  seeking  assistance, 
examine  every  project  needing  attention,  and 


absorb  all  information  pertinent  to  Guam's 
problems;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Guam  were  thus  shocked  and  chagrined  to 
read  criticism  of  these  visits  m  the  national 
press,  the  charge  that  such  hardworking  dele- 
gations were  on  some  sort  ol  plca-siire  cnr.se 
in  the  romantic  South  Pacific  being  so 
flacrantly  inaccurate  and  unfair  as  to  ca'i.se 
the  people  C'f  Guam  t^j  question  the  niotue.'-. 
of  persons  making  .such  chart-'cs.  or  11  not 
their  motives,  at  leiust  their  willin;,'neKs  t-o 
check  the  !act.s  before  making  scandalnis 
accusations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  know  th.it 
tills  Ls  an  election  year  in  llie  United  Stalcb 
and  that  the  nicmt>ers  of  Mie  Congress  ran- 
ntufi  for  rreletllon  will  parner  no  \otes  In 
fju.an;  tlie  people  ol  Gu.on  further  are  aware 
of  the  disUince  the  Congres.su-nal  deleua- 
tioiis  had  to  travel  in  coming  to  Guam  and 
the  lack  of  facilities,  if  not  in  Guam,  at  least 
in  the  neighboring  Islands  visited  by  these 
delegations;  the  people  of  Guam  are  fur- 
ther aware  that  in  view  of  the  remarkable 
trenerosity  shown  to  the  inhabit. ints  of  Guam 
by  the  Unit-cd  Stales  Congress  .■-ince  'lie 
Second  World  War.  a  record  of  penerosity  to 
a  small  and  distant  island  being  unmatched 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  no  claim  ran  be 
made  that  Die  territory  h.is  been  neglected 
by  Congress  and  thus  there  exists  no  npht 
to  demand  that  the  leaders  ol  the  Congress 
visit  the  terrttorj-  and  examine  Its  problems 
first  hand;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Ninth  Guam  Lcgitla- 
ture  does  hereby  on  behalf  ol  tlie  i)eoijie  of 
Guam  extend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  the  warm  appreciation  and  deep 
gratitude  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Guam  foi 
the  trips  made  to  Guam  during  January  of 
1968  by  official  delegations  of  the  United 
Stales  Senate  and  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  llial  although  the  Legislature 
of  Guam  cannot  officially  speak  for  the  peo- 
ple or  districts  of  the  United  Stales  Trust 
Territorj-  of  tlie  Pacific  Islands,  it  does  with 
to  make  clear  that  ii  and  the  people  ol  Guam 
know  how  grateful  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  are  for  the  extensive  and 
lengthy  travel,  under  extremely  arduous  con- 
ditions', lliat  was  undertaken  by  these  Con- 
gressional delegations  throughout  the  Trust 
Temiory  prior  to  their  arrival  in  Guam,  llie 
conditions  under  which  tliese  visiting  deleg.i- 
tions  toured  the  scattered  and  neglected 
islands  being  such  as  to  call  for  inmost  dedi- 
cation and  real  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
e:u-h  member  of  the  Congressional  parties, 
the  people  of  Guam  knowing  that  no  cither 
Congressional  trip  made  to  any  other  jjarl 
of  the  world  at  any  other  time  being  more 
uring  or  more  difficult,  all  of  whlcli  makes 
the  people  of  Guam  particularly  re^rret  the 
utterly  false  charges  circulated  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  as  to  the  nature  ol  these  trips  and 
especially  appreciate  the  unflagging  intcre.";'. 
the  Congressional  visitors  'ook  in  Cluam's 
problems  even  a.'ter  the  exhaTijstinK  tours  tiiey 
had  made  of  the  Trust  Wrntory  prior  to 
their  arrival  in  Guam;  and  be  it  f;irthcr 

'Rc-solved.  that  the  Speaker  c.-rtify  icj  and 
the  Legislative  SecreUtry  aitcsi  tiie  adoption 
hereof  and  thai  copies  of  the  s.ime  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honon^ble  Hubert 
Humphrey.  President  of  the  US  Senate,  to 
the  Honorable  John  McCormack,  .Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUitives.  i  i  Ine  Honor- 
able Henrj-  Jackson.  Chairman  cf  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul.ir  A:T:iirs.  to 
the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspmall.  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.^u- 
I.TT  .A.;Talrs,  to  the  Honorable  Huah  L  Carey, 
to  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Foley,  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  C.  White,  to  the  Honor- 
able Patsy  T,  Mink,  to  the  Honorable  LIuyd 
Meeds,  to  ihe  Hononble  Laurence  J  Burton. 
to  the  Honorable  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
to  the  Honorable  James  A.  McClure.  to  Sen- 
ator Quentin  N.  Burdick,  to  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf,  to  Senator  frank  E.  Moss,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam. 
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Duly  And  regularly  adopted  on  vhe  3ncl 
day  ol  Febmary  1968 

"J.  C   Arriola. 

"Speaker 
"V  T   Ramirez. 
'  Lt'giilarn  e  Sfcrffary  " 

A  foiiourrcnt  rf&olutlon  of  the  LeglslatuM 
or  the  State  of  H.iwiilU  to  the  Conimitt«« 
on  the  Judiciary 

Hoi'si  CoNCRRrvT  RrsoiinoN  H9 
Wherexa  i-enturies  sgn  ,»n  irrppri's*il)le 
hiiiid  of  the  opprmsfd  iknd  the  downtnxldert 
of  Kiirope  crcwyed  the  i«;ean»  iii  search  of  n| 
land  Where  tl>ey  eoiilit  |l\e  in  freedom,  und 
thrive  in  dignity  and  order  under  a  aystemi 
that  would  ^niir.mtpe  their  tiindament«| 
flights 

Wher^tvs     t.h>-s<>   IninilKraiits   landed   ■■n   ni 
vast.    vin?ln    continent    and    In    the    piinult{ 
of    their    dream,    with    pick    and    plow.    wlth< 
hammer  .iiid  .i\e.   tnuUe  out   of   Ihttl   wilder 
ne.sa  the  most  ijrosperouk  and  powecful  na 
tlon  in  the  world; 

Whereas,  this  epic  was  In*!  repeated  at 
the  turn  of  this  century  when  immlgr:int« 
from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  came  to  help  de 
velop.  out  of  ah  Isolated  ijroup  of  lav.i  rock, 
■America's  ^hfiilhg  bruiRe  i>elween  East  and 
West  .iiid  Its  ">oth  St.ire — Hawaii 

Whereas,  knowing  that  Its  btreuKtli  lies 
in  Its  ml.xture  of  races,  and  never  IosIiir  sight 
of  the  innate  Godliness  in  hum.iiiUy.  the 
Onitetl  States  of  Arr.erlc.i  has  always  rnlsed 
Its  ti^rch  '«f  Liber'y  .uid  called  u|K>n  ail  na- 
tions to  Give  me  your  tired,  yrur  po^ir  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  brerithe  ;r(»e.  the 
wretchetl  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore  SencU 
these  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  lo  me.  li 
lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  doorV;  | 

Whereas,  with  the    <penness  ;ind  complete! 
lack   of    pro". liulalism    In    Hawaiian    Society., 
and  in  the  w.  irdsof  Governor  John  .\    Burns, 
we    In    turn    say.     The   open    sea     the   openi 
sky    the  open  doorway,  open  :u-ms  and  open' 
hearts — these   are   the   symbols    of   uur    Ha- 
waiian heritage  We  welcome  all   visitors 
to  our  Island  hon^e  to  see  the  examples 
of   PHCial    brotherhLJod  to  share   m    )ur 
burdens  and  "ur  sorrows     ia  well  as  our  de- 
lights and   our  pleasures    We  welcome  you' 
E  kamo  mai'  Com?  in'   rhe  house  is  yours' 

Whereas,  the  latest  manifestation  of  this 
benevolent  American  spirit  was  the  liberal- 
ization <t  the  immigration  laws  with  the 
piLs&.u?e  if  the  Act  'pf  October  3  1965  which 
ab<:>lished  restrictions  based  "U  race  sex. 
nationality  place  of  birth  ir  residence,  and 
ends  the  national  origins  quota  system  ef-, 
fectlve  June  JO    1968  j 

Whereas  with  "his  relaxation  of  imml-' 
^ration  restrictions  and  the  Intent  desire' 
in  the  hearts  of  milll'-ns  of  peoples  through- 
out the  world  to  come  to  this  Tabled  land  of 
ours,  we  .shall  again  see  a  new  wave  of  dy- 
u.unic  progress  with  the  infusion  of  new 
bloixl.  new  >kills.  new  talents,  to  an  already 
vigorous  society: 

Whereas,  it  is  Important.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
ser\e  our  greatness  aiid  our  strength  and 
thus  remiiin  true  lo  our  heritage  und  tradi- 
tions that  this  population  change  maintain 
the  uniqueness  of  our  ci.>smopolltan  char- 
acter by  regenerating  its  broad  representa- 
tions of  peoples  and  lUltures  from  the  East 
.\3   well   .vs   the  West,    now   therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  The  Fourth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Budget  Session  of  1968.  the' 
Senate  concurring,  that  the  US  Department 
of  Justice,  make  studies  for  the  encourage- I 
ment  of  such  inunigratlou  into  Hawaii  .us 
wtiuld  continue  the  broad  representation  m 
this  state  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
East  and  West,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  lo 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  President  of  the  US  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  US  House  of  Repre£eni.atue8. 
U  3  Senator  Hiram  L  Pong.  U  S  Senator 
Darnel    K     Inouye.    US    Congressman    Spark 


M     M  itsunaga     U  S     Cop.gresswoman    Patsy 
Mink    md  the  US    Department  of  Justice 
"Tadao  Bcppt'. 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives 

"SHICETO   KANeMOTO. 

"Clerk.  Hou^e  of  Representatii  is 
■■John  J    Hi'lten. 
"PreMdrnt  t>f  the  Senate 
"Stum  HtRAi. 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate  " 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  C-mmerce  Philadelphia  Pn  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  remedy  the 
international  monetary  situation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Westchester 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  White  Plains. 
N  Y  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  area  of  housing  !or  the  i>oor; 
ordered  to  lie  on   the  table 


rXECUTIVK   HKIH)RTS   OF   A 
CON!MITTKE 

A.>>  in  f  xecutive  session. 
The    followins;    favorable    n-poit-s    of 
noiiunations  were  submitted 

B>  Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Irom  the  Committee 
i>n   F.>rflgn   Relations 

R'-bert  Sargent  Shrlver.  Jr  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Ainbassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpo- 
tenM  .rv   'o  France. 

Edward  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank: 

George  C  McGhee  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador at  Large    .tnd 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  .Vmbassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  rhe  Federai  Republic  of  Ger- 
many 


BILLS   .\ND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

BilLs  and  joint  re.sulutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  flr.'-t  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  .second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  f oUow.s 

By  Mr   CU\RK 
S  3339    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paaquallno 
Corrado: 

S  3340  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
D'.^marlo. 

S  3341  A  bill  (or  ihe  rellel  of  Enrico 
Gagllardl,  and 

S  3342    A   bill    tor    the    relief   oi    SaUatore 
Bulto     to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By    Mr     HOLLAND    i  for    himself    ,<.nd 
Mr   Smatjieh-s i 
S  :i343     A    bin    to   designate   certain   lands 
la  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
loge     Indian    River    County.    Fla      as    wilder- 
ness    'o  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
-sul  ir  .MTairs 

By  Mr   CLARK 
S   .1344    .\   bill  .'or  the  rellel  ol   Kwong  Sul 
Chu    'o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    McGEE 
S    1345    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T  Sgt   James 
W   Alderman,  US   Air  Force,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    BREWSTER 
S  3346    A   bill    tor    the   relief   of   Hamilton 
H     M     Ma    and    Cheung    Chun    Fat,    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    SPARKMAN 
S  J   Res   160    Joint  reeoUitlon  to  amend  the 
Securities   Exchange   .\ct  of    1934   to  author- 
ize an   Investigation  of  the  effect  on  the  .se- 
curities  markets   of    the   operation   of    insti- 
tutional    investors,     to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  md  Currency 

(See   the  remarks  ol   Mr    Sparkman   when 

he    Introduced    -Me    above    Joint    resolution, 

which    appear    under    a    separate    heading! 

By  Mr    RIBICOFP 

SJ   Res   161    Joint  resolution  to  autborla* 

I 


the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  day  immediately  following 
Thank.sglvlng  Day  In  each  ye«r  as  "National 
Family  Day',  to  the  Committee  ^n  the  Ju- 
dlclarv- 

(See  the  remarks  of  .Mr  Risk  oft  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading,  i 


SENATE  .'OIN7  WCSOLUTION  161  — 
INTRODUCTION  OF  .JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESir.N.'^TING  THE  DAY 
AFTER  rUANKSGIVINO  AS  NA- 
TIONAL ^A^^Lv  day 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  Pie.sidenl. 
Thank.seiving  Day  is  that  traditional 
time  in  America  when  families  are  re- 
joined for  the  purpose  of  tflving  thanks 
t )  God  for  the  blessings  which  have 
come  to  them.  Panther,  the  day  after 
rhanksgiving  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
"day  off"  for  ino.st  .Ainericans  and 
Thanksglvins  week(  nd  i.s  becoming  a  4- 
ilay  holiday  for  an  increaslnu  number 
of  our  citizens.  There  could  be  no  more 
appropriate  time,  therefore,  than  the 
diiy  lollowini;  niankscivlng  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  national  holiday — a 
day  reminding  us  of  our  family  loyalties 
ami  ties,  the  intecration  of  family  life 
in  America,  and  the  fact  that  the  fam- 
ily I,  the  ba.sic  .-trength  of  our  or  any 
free-:i!id  orderly  .society. 

Therefore  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  joint  resolution  deslR- 
naling  the  day  after  Thankstiiving  "Na- 
tional Family  Day   ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately >eferred. 

The  joint  re.solution  'S.J  Res  161 1  to 
authorize  the  Pre.sident  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation de.sitinating  the  day  immedi- 
ately following  HianksKivinK  Day  in 
eacii  year  lus  National  F'amily  Day,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Ribkoff.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr     SCOTT     Mr     President.    I    ask 

unanimous  con.scnt  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  i  Mr.  Ben.nftti.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Mr  Brooke',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michuan  Mr.  Griffin  1.  the 
Senator  liom  Oregon  Mr  Hatfield  I. 
ancf  the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr 
Miller  I  be  added  ;i.s  cospon.sors  of  the 
bill  'S.  33221  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and 
a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  Pro- 
gram .Analysis  and  Evaluation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objtx-tion   it  I.s  so  ord'-red. 


RESOLUTIONS 

TO    PRINT   ADDITIONAL   COPIES   OF 
HEARINGS        ENTITLED  RIOTS. 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS  ' 

Mr.  MeCLEIXAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  S  Res.  277  >  ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Admini.stratioii 

S     Res    2T7 

Resolii'd,  That  there  he  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions one  tboiu>and  additional  copies  ol  part 
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5  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  second  session,  entitled 
■Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  278— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTION  RELATTNG 
TO  COMPENSATION  FOR  UTAH 
SHEEP  RANCHERS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  determine  the  amount 
of  damages  which  should  be  awarded  to 
Utah  ranchers  and  sheep  owners  who 
suflfered  extensive  losses  as  a  result  of 
nerve  gas  testing  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Army  at  or  near  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds,  Utah,  on  approximately  March 
13.  1968. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
have  read  the  newspaper  accounts  that 
over  5.000  sheep  have  died  in  an  area 
known  as  Skull  Valley,  Utah,  and  that 
many  more  sheep  are  sick  and  will  either 
die  or  have  to  be  destroyed.  These  sheep 
started  to  die  soon  after  the  Army  con- 
ducted an  aerial  test  near  Dugway,  Utah, 
in  which  a  persistent  chemical  nerve 
agent  was  dLscharged  at  a  low  altitude 
from  spray  tanks  attached  to  a  high 
speed  aircraft. 

As  soon  as  I  became  aware  of  these 
tests  and  the  adverse  eflfects  which  they 
apparently  had  on  sheep  grazing  in  the 
Skull  Valley  area.  I  called  upon  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  a  full  ex- 
l^lanation  and  on  March  25.  1968,  Brig. 
Gen.  William  W.  Stone,  Office,  Director 
Research  and  Laboratories.  U.S.  Army 
Materiel  Command,  met  with  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Utah  congressional 
delegation.  General  Stone  submitted  a 
written  statement  and  answered  ques- 
tions raised  at  the  meeting  held  in  my 
office.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  General  Stone's  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  dy  Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Stone 
Gentlemen,  we  are  liere  today  to  answer 
the  .specific  questions  that  you  have  raised 
concerning  the  recent  death  of  sheep  near 
Dugway  Proving  Ground.  After  covering  these 
questions  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  our 
current  knowledge  of  what  has  happened.  As 
you  will  see  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  or 
not  Uugway  tests  were  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  sheep. 

The  agent  with  which  we  are  working  is  a 
pcrsKstent  nerve  agent. 

I  imagine  several  of  you  have  seen  the  edi- 
torial that  appeared  In  the  Deseret  News  on 
23  March.  Within  its  objective  review  of  the 
situation  it  quoted  a  1959  House  Committee 
report  which  slates  very  well  the  Importance 
of  the  work  that  Is  being  done: 

•The  best  immediate  guarantee  the  U.S. 
can  possess  to  insure  that  CBR  Is  not  used 
anywhere  .igamst  the  Free  World  Is  to  have 
a  t-lrong  capability  in  this  field  too." 
Moving  now  lo  your  .-specific  questions: 
I.  Purpof:c  of  Test:  The  Dugway  test  of  13 
M.irch  1968.  was  part  of  an  operational  test 
.'iiid  ev:iluation  program  for  an  aircraft  chem- 
ical spray  system.  TTie  test  was  the  third 
one  of  a  series  of  three.  A  persistent  chemical 
nerve  agent  was  sprayed  from  tanks.  The 
spray  mission  was  flown  by  a  high  perform- 
ance iurcraft  at  low  level.  The  objectives  of 


the  program  were  completely  routine  tests 
applied  In  all  material  research  development 
activlUeG.  One  objective  of  such  teste  Is  veri- 
fying operating  Instructions  and  safety  pro- 
cedures. 

2.  Who  was  Flying  the  Aircraft:  An  Air 
Force  pilot. 

3.  Name  of  Person  in  Charge  of  Test:  Ool- 
onel  James  H.  Watts  the  CXjmmanding  Officer 
of  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  was  in  charge 
of  the  test. 

4.  Type  of  Aircraft  Uaed:  A  high  perform- 
ance aircraft 

5.  Speed.  Altitude  and  Direction  of  Aircraft  ■ 
The  speed  of  the  aircraft  cjtnnot  l^e  released. 
The  altitude  was  150  leel  above  the  grinind. 
Heading  315°  true. 

6.  Name  of  Agent  Used:  A  per.sistent  thom- 
ical  nerve  agent. 

7.  Known  Effects  of  Agents  on  Sheep,  Ot'ter 
Animals  and  Man:  The  agent  In  {(uestion  has 
been  studied  extensively  In  many  types  of 
animals  and  a  great  deal  Is  known  about  its 
effect  on  humans.  There  is  meager  informa- 
tion available  concerning  Its  effects  on  sheep. 
During  the  past  week  te.sts  thave  been  con- 
ducted at  Dugw'ay  Proving  Ground  in  which 
the  compound  was  fed  in  varying  amounts 
to  a  control  group  of  sh"ep  The  siens  ex- 
hibited by  sheep  in  the.se  tests  were  similar 
to  those  seen  In  other  animal  species  which 
have  been  studied. 

8.  Has  agent  been  uird  before  :n  ttst  For 
more  than  ten  years  the  agent  u.'cl  has  been 
released  at  Dugway  literally  hundrcd.s  (jf 
times.  A  large  number  of  these  trials  liave 
been  spray  trials  using  aircraft. 

The  largest  single  spray  program  was  a 
World  War  II  effort  involving  mustard  in 
which  tons  were  released  Irom  spray  tanks 
very  similar  mechanically  to  the  tanks  used 
in  this  test. 

Spray  testing  with  non-persistent  nerve 
agents  was  initiated  in  1953.  Over  a  period  of 
years  in  excess  of  100  spray  trials  were  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  There  were  accidental 
field  crew  exposures  on  occasion.  None  of 
these  Incidents  were  serious  but  they  did 
cause  redefined  safety  requirements.  incre;is- 
Ing  the  safety  factors  associated  with  testing. 

The  point  is  that  the  persistent  agent  in- 
volved in  these  tests  was  nonvolatile  The  per- 
sistent agent  is  characteristically  much  less 
volatile.  These  tests  are  discussed  further  un- 
der question  14  below. 

9.  Amount  of  agent:  320  gallons  were  re- 
leased. The  pressure  involved  in  release  was 
approximately  6.5  psi. 

10.  What  checks  ucre  made  on  position  of 
aircraft.  Ground  observation,  radar,  instru- 
ments or  known  landmarks.  The  flight  pat- 
tern to  be  flown  was  luUy  discussed  with 
the  pilot  and  radio  communications  were 
maintained  between  the  pilot  and  t.est  offi- 
cer throughout  the  flight  Established  proce- 
dure followed  on  this  trial  was  to  mark  the 
flight  line  v.'lth  burning  smoke  ix)ts  placed 
approximately  '2  ""'e  off  the  prid.  Two  dry 
runs  were  made  prior  to  the  agent  dissemi- 
nation run  to  insure  that  the  pilot  was 
familiar  with  the  area  and  flying  at  the 
proper  altitude.  This  was  Verified  by 
ground  observers  backed  by  photo  crews  ob- 
serving the  runs  through  their  instruments. 
After  the  dry  runs  were  made  to  ascertain 
that  the  proper  flight  pattern  and  count-down 
to  release  had  been  established,  the  pilot  was 
informed  to  come  in  on  the  dissemination 
run.  During  this  run.  data  were  collected 
which  can  establish  position  of  the  aircraft 
at  any  point  on  the  dissemination  run  to  one 
meter  accuracy  from  information  obtained 
with  three  Contraves  Photo  Cine-theodolites 
placed  at  positions  surveyed  to  first  order  ac- 
curatiy  (1  In  100.000).  The  pilot  monitored 
altitude  and  air  speed  with  reference  to  flight 
instruments  and  flew  the  desired  flight  path 
with  reference  to  the  smoke  and  ground  land- 
marks. 

11.  Weather  conditions  at  time  C'f  test. 
Scattered  low  and  middle  clouds  with  a  higii 
thin  overcast  was  observed  for  the  time  of 
function   at  near  Granite  Peak  and  at  Wig 


Mountain.  Low  scattered  clouds  were  ob- 
served for  the  spray  trial  over  the  Salt  Flats. 
A  weak  front  was  In  the  area.  Fronuil  pas.sage 
was  not  well  defined.  The  low  pressure  area 
associated  with  the  front  during  the  morning 
hours  had  remained  suitlonary  and  was  cen- 
tered In  east-central  Nevada  by  late  after- 
noon. 

12.  Land  conditions  at  time  of  te.<it.  Tlie 
ground  condition  was  dry  on  all  the  grids  at 
test  time.  The  valleys  and  the  lower  eleva- 
tions m  the  mountains  were  also  dry.  There 
was  some  snow  cover  at  the  higher  elevations 
ill  the  mountains. 

13.  Winds  aloft,  direction,  lelocitu.  and 
gusts  at  time  of  test.  The  winds  aloft  from 
the  surface  to  i;300  feet  were  generally  south- 
west. 5  to  2h  miles  jicr  hour,  with  giist.s  t  1 
about  :ib  miles  per  hour.  The  observed  data  In 
the  target  .irea  are  as  loUows: 


Height 

Wind  diiechon 

Speed 

(leel) 

(depiees) 

<iniles  pet  hour) 

6 

209 

14.2 

100 

214 

22.7 

150 

210 

19.4 

?t>0 

218 

20.8 

480 

2(18 

16.6 

1.03(1 

211 

23.9 

2.290 

238 

20.0 

14.  Have  aircraft  tests  been  conducted  be- 
fore and.  If  so.  uhat  uere  the  lesults?  As 
noted  above,  the  answer  Is  yes.  Aircraft  .spray 
is  a  particularly  effective  way  I'f  employing 
chemicals  whether  the  chemical  be  a  smcjke 
screen,  a  not  control  agent,  or  a  U-thal  chemi- 
cal. Dugway's  largest  spiay  procr.ims  were 
the  mustard  programs  tjf  World  War  II.  Nerve 
agents  ha\'e  been  tested  in  o.rcralt  ^pray 
systems  txton.sively,  beginning  lu  1953  .iiid 
continuing  at  the  present  time. 

iiuch  tests  lollow  a  strict  procedure  Fust. 
trials  are  conducted  using  non-loxic  mate- 
rials with  physical  characteristics  similar  n 
the  agent  Liter  to  be  tested  at  Dugwav,  This 
is  done  tij  evaluate  system  performance  The 
critical  factor  Is  the  size  of  the  droplets  pro- 
duced, since  a  droplet  falls  at  a  rate  tlejiend- 
int:  I  n  Its  mass.  The  non-toxic  material  is 
used  in  trial  runs  to  define  the  s.ile  opcr.i- 
lional  limits  for  the  agent  trials.  To  give  some 
examples,  on  one  of  Dugway's  spray  programs 
in  1961.  eight  simulant  trials  were  conducted 
and  completely  evaluated  before  runninc  t.'^jC 
two  agent  releases  that  completed  that  ))ar- 
tlcular  program.  Two  months  cjI  ;  nalysis  sep- 
arated the  simulant  trials  from  Uie  spray 
missions  using  the  actual  agent.  In  another 
program,  seven  simulant  trials  preceded  the 
three  agent  missions,  .^gam.  several  weeks 
of  study  intervened.  On  the  first  major  i.cr^.'e 
agent  spray  evaluation  conducted  in  1962.  21 
simulant  trials  preceded  three  agent  nussions. 
The  point  being  that  rather  elaborate  evalua- 
tions are  routinely  conducted  belore  authori- 
zation to  lly  a  toxic  spray  mission  is  granted. 
The  current  program  is  noteworthy  in  that 
respect. 

Preliminary  trials  included  t.ne  test  v.iih 
water-filled  tanks  and  seven  tests  with  .; 
simulant.  Tv,-o  single  tank  trials  and  one  two- 
tank  trial  liad  been  conducted  with  simulants 
before  the  first  agent  trial  was  conducted. 
The  results  of  these  trials  fill  voluminous 
te.st  reports  and  in  line  with  the  present  prob- 
lem, to  date  there  has  been  no  evidence  that 
toxic  clouds  ever  escaped  the  confines  ol  the 
proving  ground.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
inhabited  area  lying  nearest  t-,)  Dugway's 
testing  sites  houses  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  scientists  conductine  Dugway's  tests. 
That  fact  provides  an  insight  into  Dugway's 
safety  policy  that  might  be  overlooked  in"  a 
detailed  review  of  volumes  of  test  reports. 
IS.  Safeguards  used  to  avoid  liuman  con- 
tact u-ith  agent  at  Duguay.  The  spray  t.tnka 
used  on  the  subject  t«st  were  factory  filled, 
sealed  and  delivered  to  Dugway  in  approved 
shipping  containers  ■'.vith  technical  escort  and 
were  free  of  contamination.  Handling  of  the 
tanks  prior  to  test  was  performed  in  normal 
work  clcrthing.  For  the  handling  of  those  test 
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items  that  lire  filled  with  toxic  .ii?eiits  al  Dur- 
way.  more  extensive  protective  ineastites  are 
normal  These  Include  the  wpjirliig  nf  butyl 
rubber  cl'ithlng.  b(x>ts  ijloves  g.is  m>LSlC)i.  and 
heiid  hoods  When  personnel  -ire  operiitlng  in 
.^rid  .ireas  which  .iro  contaminated,  the  snme 
complete  protective  clothing  is  w<jrn  All 
equipment  i  Iniltidliig  vehicles  i  used  un  our 
.•oiit.Hmlnaied  grids  is  considered  to  be  per- 
inanentiy  contiimlnated  .»nd  Is  kept  In  the 
test  .irea  Access  to  this  iren  is  ''"iitrolled  by  a 
iiecurlty  gAiard  Personnel  are  lugged  In  ind 
)iit  so  ihelr  location  is  known  During  the 
conduct  of  an  operation  iin  a&slgned  safety 
officer  Identities  and  controls  itie  I'lcnti^in  of 
lU  test  personnel  throtigh  ru<llo  and  direct 
contact  He  asstires  that  ill  per«if.nnel  .ire  in 
safe  positions  with  respect  to  toxic  cloud 
•ravel.  I  e  sale  downwind  distances  and  up- 
wind locations 

Gentlemen,  up  to  this  jtouit  we  have  i;uen 
you  the  Heat  .in>wers  we  have  to  the  sixteen 
speclhc  questions  you  .isked  With  your  per- 
mission I  would  like  iii)w  tn  present  on  a 
summary  chart  the  situation  -is  we  now  >«e 
It  In  the  open  sheep  •yTnbils  we  fliow  the 
locatJon  of  the  sheep  iierds  which  have  been 
alTected  The  I06M16  range  from  es«entlallv  the 
entire  herds  at  White  Rook  tnd  the  Hatch 
nerd  here  U:>  itX'Ut  I'W  sheep  it  Hat".i  Ranch 
.I'ld  10  .iheep  In  a  herd  m  Rush  V'.illev  We  do 
not  know  how  many  slicep  h.ive  .tcttially 
died,  however  we  should  get  .1  good  count  .ls 
the  bur:al  operation  proceeds  Mils  opentlon 
should  start  today.  Monday 

The  ^olld  sheep  symbols  siuiw  tiie  !i>,'.ition 
01  large  herds  which  .ire  completelv  unaf- 
.'ected  Also  in  the  northern  part  oi  skull 
V.iUev  there  .ue  ifher  small  nerds  iiimtTect*d 
The  blocks  ^how  tne  general  areas  in  which 
we  have  taken  samples  In  these  .^reas  we 
have  taken,  and  are  still  taking  hundreds  of 
samples  of  soil,  wvtter  snow  and  '.egetatlon 
looking  for  traces  o(  the  :igenl  we  were  test- 
ing Outside  the  general  .irea  i>I  the  t«8t  ijrld 
Itself,  we  hrtve  (ound  no  traces  whatsoever  of 
our  agent  This  Is  a  typical  finding  .uid  much 
like  what  we  see  in  our  normal  safety  sur- 
i.eys  which  we  do  routinely  ilthoiigh  at  a 
;nuch  smaller  scale.  ;is  part  ol  our  safety 
pn)gram 

In  the  areas  where  the  largest  siieep  kills 
Hive  occurred  we  and  .others  have  found  some 
depression  of  the  cholmesterase  level  in  both 
live  and  dead  sheep  and  also  in  some  cattle 
This  observation  is  to  be  expected  in  any 
tnimal  or  human  exposed  to  an  organo- 
phosphorus  compound.  Compounds  <.!  this 
type  also  include  a  number  ol  insecticides 
Here  too  we  do  not  .it  this  point  have  .my 
-vidence  that  iiibecucides  have  been  used  m 
'ae  .ilTected  .xrea. 

We  >nd  the  >tate  .md  Federal  Public 
Health  authorities  .\re  taking  ^eat  core  to 
insure  tiiat  there  is  no  hazard  to  humans 
There  ire  about  55  Individuals  living  in 
.Skull  Valley  Twcnty-twi)  of  -..hem  work  al 
tXigway  Provini!  Ground  and  we  have  al- 
ready collect-ed  and  .malyzed  their  blood 
The  cholmester.tse  levels  were  within  normal 
limits  Fortunately  we  know  .1  great  deal 
more  about  tne  effects  of  this  .igent  of  hu- 
mans than  we  do  about  its  effects  on  sheep. 
We  can  therefore  conclude  with  that  these 
mUlviduais  were  not  exposed  to  an  organo- 
phosphorous poison  which  may  have  caused 
the  sheep  deaths 

The  public  health  luthoruies  have  started 
to  t.ake  blood  sanipieo  from  the  remaining 
residents  of  Skull  Valley  Their  data  should 
be  available  in  the  next  day  or  two.  Dept 
of  Agriculture,  other  public  health  authori- 
ties along  with  ourselves  are  continuing  to 
collect  as  wide  a  variety  o£  types  of  samples 
,is  possible  ,ind  to  have  them  iiialyzed  in  as 
many  ways  .is  possible  trying  '.^i  determine 
the  answer  to  our  first  big  question,  '  What 
caused  the  death  of  the  sheep  and  how  did 
It  get  there?" 

In  our  view  this  question  hiu.  not  been 
answered  Although  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  an  anu-choiinest-erase  material  is 
involved,  we  do  not.  to  my  knowledge    ixave 


'any   evidence   Ui  tell   us  tne  actual   chemical 
I  compound  or  C«i  help  us  pinpoint  the  source 
^  and  how  it  got  10  the  sheep  and  not  humans 
or  to  the  other  animals 

[  We  fully  reci>gnl/,e.  with  this  <->ccumng 
n^lit  on  our  dixirstep  and  pmbably  involving 
a  chemic.il  similar  to  materlAl.s  we  have  been 
teatUix  that  we  iire  highly  suspect  To  nail 
down  the  truth  m  this  matter  we  are  doing 
our  lx>t  to  get  into  the  problem  all  the  tal- 
ents av,. liable  in  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ertiments  The  co<.>penitlon  we  have  received 
[run  frovernor  Calvin  Rampton  of  Utah,  his 
C'oniinisbion  i>I  Livestock,  Mr  D  U  Waldron, 
the  Director  of  the  State  Boird  ol  Health.  Dr 
C  U  Ihump.-on  and  their  ?.ta(r.,  hase  been 
uutstindinw'  .is  hA»  the  representation  and 
exper'>-  'int  hji'.e  come  m  Irom  the  U  ->  Pub- 
lice  H«  Itii  -ScTVii.-e  ..nd  the  Us  L)«'partinent 
of  ,\gr..  iilturp  We  have  made  available  t.i 
the^e  indlv  duals  ill  the  informaiU'n  we  have 
and  ht^itrr  ■  i>oj>«rattoti  between  .ill  concerned 
could  not  te  sought 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  although  we  .il- 
rcady  have  a  mans  of  information,  the  picture 
ts  not  tlear  We  and  many  others  are  working 
llternlly  day  and  night  until  we  nnd  the 
answer  to  what  happened  Mv  present  in- 
structions are  to  »tfty  with  this  problem 
until  there  is  aVX  answer  Consequently ,  I 
am  going  back  to  Dugwny  tonight  Gentle- 
men   thank   you   lor   \our   lime 

Mr  BENNFTT  Mi  President,  since 
tlie  meeting  mi  Maicli  -.'5.  I  have  been  in 
daily  conlatt  svith  General  Stone  and 
other  i'lnoials  m  the  Ainiy.  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Public  Henllh 
Service,  and  Utah  State  personnel  who 
have  been  involved  in  trying,'  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  death  of  these  sheep  in 
Utah  I  have  also  talked  and  met  with 
the  .sheep  owners  luid  lancliers.  veter- 
manans.  and  other  health  officials. 

A  point  has  txfn  reached  in  the  in- 
vestiKation  apparently  wherf  all  other 
!  factors  except  the  .^rmv  s  nerve  attent 
'  have  t)een  eliminated  as  invssible  cause 
for  the  death  of  the  sheep.  In  this  regard 
I  would  iikf  to  iiLst-rt  al  this  point  in  the 
Reiord  a  letter  received  on  April  1.  1968, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Auncultuii-  which 
states  in  part: 

Our  scientists  are  of  the  opinion  the  prob- 
lem Is  protiably  not  caused  by  .1  bacterial  >r 
viral  infection,  pclsonotis  plants  or  by 
pesticides 

There  beini,'  no  obje-ction.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  iJiint^  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DtPARTMrNT  OF  ACBICUl  TlTRl: 

Washington.  DC    Apnl  1.  1968 
Hon.  Wailace  F   Bennett. 
U  S    Senate 

Deak  Senator  Bennett.  This  refers  to  yuur 
letter  of  March  20,  1968  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  shares  your  concern  over  the 
death  of  the  sheep  In  Utah. 

Department  scientists  have  been  on  the 
scene  since  Sunday,  March  17.  observing  Uie 
slteep.  performing  autopsies,  and  collecting 
specimens  for  laboratory  analysis.  We  have 
not  determined  the  clause  of  the  deaths,  how- 
ever, tlu-ough  their  tests  and  observation  of 
the  area,  our  scientists  are  of  the  opinion 
the  problem  is  probably  not  caused  by  a  buc- 

1  tenal  or  vinil  infection,  poisonous  plants,  or 

'  by  pesticides 

Our  efforts,  in  cooperation  with  the  mili- 
tary and  local  authorities,  ase  continuing, 
and  we  shall  immediately  inform  you  when 
the  cause  is  determined. 

I     ,        Sincerely  yours, 

I  Obville  L    Freeman 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  the 
Army  has  admitted  t)oth  privately  and 
publicly  that  they  are  the  prime  sus- 
pect, '    and    that    laboratory    tests    con- 


ducted on  .sheep  have  resulted  in  similar 
symptoms  and  death  nf  Ihe  animals  in- 
volved S<'parate  tests  liave  been  con- 
duct<»d  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Us  laboratories  at  .Aims.  Iowa, 
and  by  the  IHiblic  Health  Service's  Bu- 
reau of  Disease  Prevention  and  Environ- 
mental Control  at  Us  clinical  testing 
center  m  Atlanta.  Ga  From  my  eor.'.fi  - 
sations  with  Army  otTicials.  I  lecl  confi- 
dent that  they  feel  a  responsibility  to 
mert  their  obliaation  to  the  ranchers  in- 
volved, once  liability  is  determined  and 
the  amount  ot  the  damaees  are  finally 
resolved. 

There  are  several  very  valid  reasons 
why  I  believe  this  resolution  sfiould  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  P^orestry.  The  most  obvious  of 
course  is  that  the  primary  l.'ss  involves 
the  loss  of  over  5,0C0  sheep  and  the 
members  of  the  .Africulture  Committee 
are  the  most  experiinced  in  invest iL;at- 
mg  problems  relatim;  t-o  farming  or 
lanchinu'  .Additional  factors  which  the 
committee  should  examine  and  which 
logically  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
ALtrlculture  Committee  are: 

First,  damane  due  to  contamination  of 
the  range  foilase  which  may  or  may  not 
be  [lennanent; 

Second,  decrease  in  the  market  value 
of  the  rain,'e  fee  land  and  BLM  leases: 

Third,  lo.ss  of  iirofit  lesultinu  from  in- 
ability to  use  the  rantje  for  trazin;:  of 
sheep  and  or  cattle  for  whatever  period 
use  Is  deprived: 

Fourth,  added  expense  involved  in  car- 
ini;  for  afflicted  sheep,  if  any.  wliich  re- 
cover; 

Fifth,  loss  of  profits  due  to  reduced 
sales  of  meat  inoducts;  and 

Sixth.  L-enetic  damai;c  to  the  survivors 
and  their  uffspriim 

Mr.  Presidmt,  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  a  status 
report  on  investigation  of  sheep  deaths 
in  Utah.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report  be  printed  at  this  i>oint  in  the 

RE(  ORD. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  rcixirt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statis   Report   on   Investicatio.v   of   Sheep 
Deaths    in    Utah 

Brigadier  General  William  W.  Stone.  Jr 
Office  of  Research  and  L«iboratories.  .Army 
Materiel  Command,  has  completed  the  initial 
phase  of  the  .Army's  investigratlon  into  the 
<'aus»  of  the  deaths  of  the  sheep  in  the  Skull 
Valley  area  of  Utah.  His  repK>rt  is  now  under- 
going technical  review  by  .scientists  and  staF 
officers  In  the  Department  of  the  .Army. 

This  investigation  was  conducted  ;a  Dnii- 
way  Proving  Ground,  and  In  Skull  V.iUev  an  I 
Rush  Valley  by  technical  teams  from  the 
Proving  Ground.  Edgewood  Arsenal,  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  .Service.  US  Department  of  .^-rl- 
culture  and  Utah  State  Dep:^rt.^^ents  of 
Health  and  .Agriculture.  These  teams  oper- 
ated independently  but  In  a  highly  coopcrr- 
tlve  manner,  exchanging  all  iniormalion  ob- 
tained. 

The  Army  investigations  are  continuing 
and  Its  findings  to  date  have  not  been  con- 
clusive as  to  ^he  specific  cause  for  the  death 
of  the  sheep  The  evidence  pointing  to  .Army 
Involvement  Is  as  follows: 

a.  Symptoms  of  an  unknown  sickness  were 
reported  as  .ippearlng  on  14  March  1968  In 
the  sheep  at  White  Rock  in  Skull  Valley,  close 
to  the  e.i.stern  border  of  Dugway  Proving 
tiround.  and  127  miles  east  of  the  test  site. 
By  15  March  1968  large  numbers  of  sheep 
started   dying    it    Whit*    Rock    and    In    other 
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herds  of  sheep  further  to  the  east  In  Skull 
Valley.  The  highest  death  rate  was  among 
the  sheep  at  White  Rock,  Tlie  deaths  In  sheep 
occurred  following  a  spray  trial  of  a  persist- 
ent chemical  nerve  ligent  from  a  high  per- 
formance aircraft  on  13  March  1968  at  Dug- 
way Proving  Ground. 

b  .Mthough  there  was  a  wind  from  the 
soutJi-.'fouthwest  at  the  time  of  the  13  March 
1968  test,  the  wind  shifted  alxiut  two  hours 
later  and  blew  from  the  west  It  can  be  pos- 
tulated that  any  very  small  particles  of  agent 
remaining  airborne  could  have  been  trans- 
ported into  the  areas  in  Skull  Valley  and 
Rush  Valley  where  sheep  were  Liter  affected. 
c  Tliere  were  .scattered  cumulus  clouds  in 
the  general  areti  at  the  time  of  the  test 
and  scattered  rain  t bowers  developed  during 
the  early  evening  One  of  these  rain  showers 
could  have  washed  this  airborne  agent  out  of 
the  air  deposited  11  on  vegetation  .old  the 
ground 

d  C'hollnosterase  depression  In  the  blood 
of  utfectod  Skull  Valley  sheep  points  toward 
exposure  to  un  orcannphiisiJhorus  com- 
pound Many  common  pesticides,  the  nerve 
agents,  and  some  noxious  ;)Iant  can  cause 
this  depression  fliolincstpra=e  depression  In 
the  blood  is  the  most  .■.ensitivc  indication  of 
cxptwure  u>  nerve  .igents  or  i)CEticides.  This 
depression  occurs  at  exposure  levels  well  be- 
low those  where  there  arc  visible  or  otherwise 
noticeable  symptoms 

o  Although  svmpt'ins  of  the  affected  sheep 
differed  initiallv  irmn  those  expected  from 
past  laboratory  experience  with  other  ani- 
mals, continued  leedm!;  expcnnient.s  with 
the  agent  lur. e  essentially  reproduced  the 
later  symptoms  loiuui  ;ii  the  sick  .skull  Val- 
ley sheep 

r  The  total  report  indicates  .m  extremely 
wide  variety  ol  possibilities  as  to  what  caused 
the  sheep  deaths:  these  liave  been  explored 
.md  flinunated  llicre  is  no  current  evi- 
dence that  the  c  aiise  of  death  i.i  to  be  found 
among  poison  plants,  pesticides,  or  bacterial 
or  viral  infections. 

g.  Since  20  March  1968.  sc.eral  hundred 
saniples  of  water,  ^(.tl  snow,  vegetation,  and 
wool  from  Skull  and  Rush  Valleys  liave  been 
analyzed  looking  for  evidence  that  the  agent 
had  escaped  from  the  Proving  Ground;  all 
these  samples  were  iiei;ative  Recognizing 
that  something  had  in  lact  killed  the  sheep 
and  that  it  cou'.d  have  been  the  .-.gent,  a  few 
verv  large  -amples  of  vegetation  were  col- 
lected by  Dugw.r;  Proving  Ground  scientists 
,  from  the  White  Rock  .irea  to  obtain  in- 
creiused  .sensitivity  By  10  April  1968  this  dif- 
hciilt  analysis  had  jiroceeded  in  the  Proving 
Ground  laboratories  and  elsewhere  to  the 
point  where  It  was  considered  possible  that 
traces  of  a  nerve  agent  or  a  similar  organic 
compound  were  present  m  two  extracts  of 
samples  collected  In  the  White  Rock  area. 
.Although  there  are  still  confirmatory  tests 
to  be  completed  m  several  laboratories  on 
these  and  other  saniples.  this  is  an  indication 
that  the  agent  could  be  present  in  an  area 
where  sheep  died.  Intensive  collection  of  ad- 
ditional large  saniples  in  other  areas  where 
sheep  died  is  now  going  forward.  Confirma- 
tory lat>oratory  findings  are  also  being  sought 
troiii  large  samples  sent  to  Edgewood  Arsenal 
and  the  National  Communicable  Disease 
Center. 

Since  that  date  the  National  Communica- 
ble Disease  Center.  Atlanta.  Georgia,  reports 
that  their  scientists  have  now  Isolated 
traces  of  an  identical  organophosphorus  com- 
pound in  snow,  water  and  grass,  and  in  the 
blood,  liver  and  stomach  contents  of  dead 
sheep  in  Skull  Valley  It  can  be  concluded 
that  these  compounds  are  related  to  the 
nerve  agent  samples  pro\ided  by  Dugway 
Proving  Ground.  Tesus  conducted  to  date  at 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture  Laboratories 
at  Ames.  Iowa,  liave  not  confirmed  these 
findings. 

.Although  the  foregoing  evidence  points  to 
the  Army's  i.nvolvement  in  the  death  of  the 
sheep  it  Is  also  clear  that  there  are  many 


questions  still  unanswered  and  which  should 
be  the  subject  of  continuing  investigation. 
For  example: 

a.  Why  have  sheep  been  affected  seriously 
with  no  effect  on  humans  whatsoever  and 
only  a  slight  cholinesterase  depression  in 
cattle  and  perhaps  horses.  The  rodent  pop- 
ulation density  before  and  after  the  test  Is 
unchanged.  Apparently  the  sheep  were  af- 
fected by  eating  contaminated  veitetation. 
However,  to  obtain  the  sheep  deaths  ob- 
served, Irom  the  small  iiiiiount  of  agent  that 
current  data  Indiciite  could  have  cotten  to 
Skull  and  Rush  Valleys  iis  a  result  of  the 
13  March  test,  the  .sheep  by  .some  as  yet 
unknown  niechanlsni  must  have  become 
highly  sensitized  to  the  .ipent  The  ..iJinion 
that  the  deaths  were  c.iused  by  .i  combina- 
tion of  factors,  of  which  the  tigcnt  was  only 
otie.  has  been  orally  expressed  by  many  of 
the  investigators,  .-^rmy  and  otherwise. 

b.  As  long  as  the  possibiliiv  exists  that  the 
Army  may  have  been  involved,  the  existing 
safety  procedures  at  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  laboratories  need  to  be  reviewed  by 
an  unbiased  group.  In  this  regard  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  projiosed  tlie  !or- 
mation  of  :i.  Federtil  Intcr-.^uency  C'onuiut- 
tee  to  conduct  such  a  review  This  proposal 
suggests  the  participation  oi  represent.itives 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  li"alth.  Education 
and  Welfare.  Department  of  ihe  Army  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Departnicni  ol  the  In- 
terior. U.S.  Department  i-f  Agricuifare.  Vtali 
State  Division  of  Health.  Utah  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  National  .Aerone'itics 
and  Space  Administration  and  representa- 
tives from  private  agencies  with  special  cnpa- 
bllities.  This  proposal  is  currently  tinder 
consideration  by  the  Department  of  Delense 

There  is  no  evidence  ot  any  hazard  to 
humans  in  the  area. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fore.stry 
and  that  because  ot  the  urgency  of  this 
matter  that  immediate  action  be  taken 
to  complete  the  investij^ation  and  report 
back  to  the  Senate  the  findings  ot  the 
committee, 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  r.ssured 
that  every  possible  safecuard  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  further  mishaps  of  this 
type,  and  that  appropriate  safety  meas- 
ures will  be  followed  in  conducting  any 
future  chemical  warfare  testing  at  Dug- 
way Proving  Grounds.  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  278  >    was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  278 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  or  tiny  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
section  134(ai  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  m 
accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  SUinding  Rules  of  the  -Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  the  death  of  sheep  m  the 
area  of  Dugway  Proving  Grounds.  Utah,  dur- 
ing March  1968,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mimng — 

ill  whether  the  death  of  such  sheep  was 
caused  by  activities  of  the  Government  or 
any  department  cr  agency   thereof; 

(2.  whether  such  activities  lii  have  re- 
sulted or  may  be  expected  to  result  in  any 
other  loss  of.  or  damage  to  livestock  or  crops. 
including  any  products  thereof,  or  to  any 
other  property  or  interests  therein,  or  liii 
have  endangered  or  may  be  expected  to  en- 
danger the  health  of  individuals,  including 
consumers   of   any   such    products;    and 


i3i  the  persons  or  organizations  legally 
or  equitably  entitled  to  compensation  for 
any  such  loss  or  damage  and  the  amount 
which  should  be  paid  to  each  such  jierson  or 
organization. 

Sec  12.  The  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations  lor  any 
i.eces.sary  legislation. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.  1969  —  AMEND- 
MENTS 

,'vMr,N!).Mir-.NI:.    :■- OS     1  '.1 7    A.NU    CUB 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  3293)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations dui-inti  the  JLscal  year  1969  for 
nrocurement  of  aircraft,  mis.siles.  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion lor  till'  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scrilx;  tiic  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  ol  each  Iti  serve 
comiJoncnt  01  the  Armed  Forces,  and  lor 
other  i;uri)OseR,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  ami  no - 
ments  .'lien  .submitted  by  Mr.  Claric, 
which  api^ears  under  a  separate  luad- 
inT  ' 

.amendment   no.    699 

Mr.  JAVITS  proposed  an  amendnir^nt 
to  Senate  bill  3293.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dei-ed  to  be  printed. 

■  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr,  Javits, 
which  niJiJear.^  under  a  scijaratr  Lead- 
ing. ' 

AMI:NDMENT   ,M  ■     TOO 

Mr.  CLAFiK  submitt^ed  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  liim.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3293.  supra,  -.vhich  were^  ordered 
t  j  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  iirn.tcd. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS— 
U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ■Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Senator  Church. 
chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  rescheduling  of  public 
hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 47,  which  relates  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  Peacekeeping 
Force. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Clark  on  October  10.  1967  and 
to  date  has  21  cosponsors. 

Paities  interested  in  testifying  f-n  ihiii 
resolution,  who  have  not  already  done  so, 
are  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Mr.  Arthur  Kuhl.  as  soon  as 
possible. 

On  May  1.  it  is  planned  to  hear  non- 
Government  witnesses,  including  panels 
on  peacekeeping.  On  May  2,  the  U.S 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
Ambassador  Goldberg;  the  Honorable 
Paul  C.  Warnke,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs: and  a  ranking  official  from  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
will  be  the  principal  witnesses. 

All  hearings  will  take  place  in  room 
4221,  New  Senat€  Office  Buildinc  at 
10  a.m. 
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DR   RUFUS  PE.\RSON    CAPITOL 
PHYSICIAN 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  we  are  all 
acquainted  w-lth  our  doctor  In  the  U  S. 
Capitol.  Dr.  Rufus  Peajson  Indeed,  his 
-services  have  kept  many  ol  a-,  ^uim^  at 
umes  when  we  ju»t  had  to  iteep  t;innii  A 
.speech  in  praise  of  his  miniitrauuns  iS 
.scarcely  needed  in  these  Halls — or  across 
the  Capitol,  m  the  Hou.se.  either  Bui  it 
pleased  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  plea.sed  aiiier 
Members  of  Coniire.s.s.  to  see  Dr.  Pearson 
accorded  recognition  in  the  April  14  Ls.sue 
of  Parade,  the  Sunday  .supplement  of  the 
Washington  Pc«t  I  a^k  unanimous  on- 
sent  that  the  article,  written  by  John  G 
Rogers,  be  pnntetl  m  the  Rei  urd 

There  beinji  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  l>:>  be  printed  in  the  Reiord. 
;ws  follows. 

Yes    Thehk   Is   *   Dot  tor   i.n    :  hk   H.ise    *nd 

.Sen.*  IE 

I  By  John  O    Rogers  i 

W*.^HiNGToN.  DC  — "nie  Man  Mountain 
ot  Coni?ress'  haa  lost  his  tlUe  Rober'  Everett, 
(i  feet  3  jmA  Jfti  pounds  a  Democrat  rrom 
Femiessee.  wivs  recentiv  >irdere<l  into  the 
Naval  Medical  Center  at  BethesUa,  Md  .  and 
put  on  a  starvation  diet  tor  26  days  In  that 
perliKl.  about  25  percent  of  him  ftuled  away  — 
ex.K-tly  93  ptnuids  .And  when  he  emerged 
welching  a  scant  270.  he  not  only  felt  better 
.ind  Ux)ked  better  but  he  hivd  earned  the 
enthusiastic  pr;U.<e  or  Dr  Rufus  Peurstin.  the 
physu'l.ui  who  airecte<l  toe  ma-ssive  melt- 
,iway 

Dr  Pears«>n  i^  no  >tiaiiger  to  the  over- 
weight problem  Hu  job  is  attending  physi- 
cian to  the  United  States  Capitol,  and.  m 
addrion.  he's  persoruil  doctor  to  more  than 
ibO  members  of  Congress  .And.  it's  a  tact 
Lit  Me  that  by  and  large,  our  senators  and 
representatives  are  Just  too  fat  In  .uldiuon. 
they're  marltedly  plagued  by  generally  ptx.r 
phvsical  condition  and  nervous  tension. 

The  real  solution  of  their  problem.  "  says 
Dr  Pearson,  i  tal.  soft-speaKing.  53-year- 
old  C'Corgtan.  is  prevents  e  medicine  We 
have  to  get  the  congressmen  interested  in 
losing  weight  juid  whipping  themselves  into 
shope  Right  now  we're  trying  to  get  them 
into  .1  physical  ttmess  program  tltat's  used 
111  N  .\  S.A  .  a  Itmd  of  program  o.  progressive 
etflriency  in  athleUcs.  .\i  o\ii  gym  in  the 
Rayburn  Building  we  have  treadmills,  rowing 
machines,  pulleys,  punching  bags  and  so  on 
out  *e  ve  slmplv  got  to  get  more  men  inter- 
<!«ted  m  using  them  We  want  to  tone  up  tne 
condition  ot  the  congressmen  ' 

Dr  Pearson  wl&hes  that  every  congress- 
m.in  would  be  as  weight-consclous  as  Everett. 
I  suppose  I've  been  on  15  different  diets 
in  my  hfe.  '  savs  Everett.  .And  every  time 
I  slipped  oiT  But  this  'ime  I  think  I'm  going 
to  make  it.  In  fact.  I  have  to  because  I've 
developed  diabetes  I  never  before  had  the 
encouragement  uid  interest  of  a  doctor  like 
Dr  Pearson.  He  s  Just  great  real  devoted  like 
an  old-fA.shloned  country  doctor  He  sees  me 
every  week  and  If  I  m  held  up  in  some  sub- 
committee meeting,  hell  practically  come 
.md  pull  me  out  for  my  regtilar  check 

Speciftcally  Dr  Pearson  is  .i  heart  special- 
ist he  once  studied  at  H.irvard  L'niverslty 
Medical  Schix>l  under  f:uned  Dr  Paul  Dud- 
ley White- -but  :ew  U  S  general  practitioners 
iiave  the  varied  dailv  experience  that  con- 
fronts him  and  hi.s  two  :isslstants.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  Congress,  he  s  de- 
pended upon  by  hundreds  f.f  Capitol  door- 
men police,  attendants  pages,  waiters,  wait- 
resses and  congressional  employees  And. 
then  throw  in  the  up-to-14.000-a-day  visitors 
who  throng  the  Capitol  causing  emergencies 
tliat  range  from  simple  tainting  '-o  complex 
heart  attack  But  the  congresiuien  aje  his 
ba.sic  concern  and  he  .idjUAts  his  schedule 
to  their  needs 


ALWAYS     .tVAIl^U.! 

ObvlouAly  ■  says  Dr  Pearson,  "a  conKreas- 

man  li.ia  very  lltUe  Ume  to  get  t>IT  the  tlixir 
or  t49&r  himself  away  from  the  heavy  load 
of  work  3o,  I  m  henj  all  h<iurB  In  a  way. 
though.  Im  working  for  the  taxpayers  It 
C06US  the  governtuent  a  good  many  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  to  iiuiintitin  tiie  Con- 
gress so  we  ;ia\e  quite  a  substantial  inve,st- 
ment  to  protect  ' 

One  veter.m  congressman  gives  a  vivid  iin- 
pres.slon  of  Dr    Pearson 

He  s  like  the  doctor  .isalgned  to  .i  pro- 
fessional football  team  His  job  is  to  keep  us 
pat«  hed  up  and  in  the  game  until  it's  over. 
I  mean  If  Iin  in.inaglng  an  important  bill 
on  the  tloor  .md  Us  conung  down  to  a  vote, 
and  suddenly  I  get  .i  temperature.  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  the  honpilal  or  he  ordered  to 
bed  I  want  something  to  keep  me  on  mv  leet 
even  if  Its  high-powered  pills  during  the 
day  and  sleeping  plUs  at  night  ' 

Dr  Pearson  is  distressed  when  he  IliuLs  the 
1  awm.ikers.  especially  the  older  one.-;,  driving 
thenuselves  t*)o  hard 

"I  do  have  lots  oi  pres.sure  c.ises  In  f.ict. 
there's  a  big  reason  for  pressure  that  comes 
In  an  elecUoii  year  starting  .irtiund  Feb- 
ruary and  the  symptoms  gettlni;  more  acute 
as  tlie  election  <lraws  near  In  those  emer- 
gencies I  do  what  I  can  In  the  man  .s  best 
medical  Interests-  and  they  do  liale  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  vou  know — and  I  explain  the 
risks  and  they  have  to  take  it  from  there. 
You  can't  force  medicine  or  treatment  on 
a  man." 

.A  few  oongreismen — they  win  lugh  marks 
from  Dr.  Pearson — actually  Improve  their 
health  m  Washington  because  they  recognize 
the  rigors  of  their  lives  :ind  make  sure  that 
thev  exercise  every  day  Rep  Fred  Schwengel 
iR.  Uiwai  IS  great  for  push-ups  and  stand- 
ing on  his  head  Sen  WiUlnm  Proxmire  iD 
Wis  I  runs  nn.e  iiules  irom  home  to  the 
Capitol  and  back.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  iR  . 
S.C  I  lifts  weights  in  his  office.  Rep.  Bob 
Mathlas  iR,.  Cdlf  ).  Olympic  games  decath- 
lon winner  In  1948  and  1952.  lights  the  seden- 
tary life.  He  walks  constantly  never  uses 
the  C.ipltol  subway  or  escalators,  and  keeps 
an  e.xerclslng  device  under  the  couch  In 
his  mner  office  It's  .i  wood  and  metal  ten- 
sion device  originally  developed  for  .subma- 
rine sailors  to  keep  tU  m  their  cr.unped  quar- 
ters. Mathias  uses  it  every  day  and  finds  it 
just  the  thing  '.o  keep  congressional  fat  away. 

But.  always  Dr  Pearson  and  his  patients 
must  t>e  sharply  aware  of  the  politician's 
occupational  hazard — the  dinner  table  Says 
Rep  Elford  Cederberg  ■  R    Mlch.i 

Politics  Is  eating  and  eating  is  politics. 
To  look  at  my  February  schedule,  you'd 
think  .Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  nine  times. 
I  had  to  go  to  nine  Lincoln  Day  banquets  in 
two  weeks.  And  the  trouble  Is.  the  food  Is 
good  You  go  to  .1  farm  bureau  meeting  and 
those  women  turn  out  some  of  the  best  co<ik- 
ing  ill   the  country    You've  got   t«.)  eat  it.  ' 

Dr  Pearson  arrived  at  his  Capitol  post 
by  wav  of  the  Navy  A  native  of  .Atlanta, 
he  .It-ended  the  University  of  Florida  .md 
Emory  University.  .Alter  tour  years  m  tiie 
Na'.y  and  Ave  years  ot  private  practice  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  .  he  w.is  recalled  for  the 
Korean  War  m  1950  Then  lie  l>ecame  chief 
of  cardiology  at  the  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter In  that  role  he  came  to  know  Dr  George 
W  Calver.  the  original  attending  physician 
to  the  United  St.i[es  Capitol,  appointed  by 
Congress  In  1928  after  a  member  had  col- 
lapsed .ind  died  on  the  Houie  floor.  He 
also  c.ime  to  Know  many  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives who  were  treated  at  the  Naval 
Medical  Center  and  when  Dr  Calver  re- 
tired in  1966.  Dr  Pearson  w:is  t.»pp€^  lor 
his  Job.  At  the  s.tme  time,  the  N'avy  pro- 
moted  him   to  the   rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Through  his  familiarity  with  the  Naval 
Medical  Center,  ind  also  with  the  Walter 
Heed  .Army  Medical  Center  here  he  3  able 
to   call    in    some    of    the    b»«t    specialists   In 


Uie  country  when  his  congresslonai  patients 
ne>ed  them. 

Dr.  Pearson  was  himself  In  that  role  of 
specialist  when,  alter  Lyndon  B  Johnson's 
1955  heart  attack,  the  then  Texas  senator 
came  XA^  him  for  .i  checkup  He  showed  a 
Uunliiated  wallet-si/e  copy  of  his  cardiogram 
to  -he  doctor  who  louud  it  of  great  help  In 
understanding  his  patient's  condition,  es- 
pecially should  he  .sulfer  another  attack 
Now.  idl  of  Dr  PearFnn's  heart  patients 
carry  such  cardlognmis  so  that  they  get 
faster,  better  attention  ;l   they  have  tj-oub'.e 

Because  he's  been  close  to  .so  m.iny  in- 
tluentlal  officials  on  a  personal  liasls.  Dr 
Pearson  has  picked  up  many  a  tidbit  ot 
political  and  government  information  But. 
he's  .us  tactful  as  he  is  plea.s.mt  Whatever 
he  knows  he  keeps  txj  himself  Nor  will  he 
give  aw.ty  any  anecdotes  .ibout  Uie  coiigrcss- 
ineii  men  wluwe  long  hours,  frequent  trav- 
els, .imbltlons  .md  pressures  from  consti- 
tuents oft.en  smite  them  with  Ills  that  dis- 
appear when  their  congressional  days  are 
over 

Dr.  Peaxson  Is  murTle<l  to  the  former  Emily 
Tlmmerman  and  they  have  two  children. 
Virginia,  who  w.is  a  Peace  Corps  nurse  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  two  years,  and 
Navy  Lieutenant  Rufus  III.  a  Naval  .Aculeiny 
gratluate. 

When  he  can  escape  the  office,  the  doctor 
Is  often  found  shc»otlng  golf  in  the  80's  at 
Uio  Columbia  Country  Club  .And  he's  al- 
ways tuUy  prepared  for  .i.n  liu^^rruption  when 
the  call  goes  out:  "Is  there  a  doctor  In  the 
House  or  Senat*'^" 


A  SECOND  LOOK  AT  US    AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  WORLD  FOOD  NEEDS 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  reciu - 
nnKlv  over  the  i)a.st  .several  yeai-s  there 
have  arisen  new  calls  tor  massive  in- 
creases m  U  S.  tood  production  in  order 
to  feed  the  iiuiiury  jxipulations  of  the 
world. 

Generally  the.se  demands  are  based  on 
an  understandable  humanitarian  prin- 
ciple. The  argiuneni  usually  nms  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter for  American  agriculture,  with  its 
trfmendous  potential  for  productivity,  to 
provide  millions  of  bu.shels  of  srain  and 
other  foods  to  relieve  human  suffennK 
abroad. 

Unhappily,  that  problem  Is  not  that 
simple,  nor  is  the  .solution. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  ana- 
lytical discussions  of  this  critical  matter 
came  last  fall  at  a  symposium  at  Morn- 
IngEide  College,  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
wa^  delivered  by  the  able  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  Dr.  Clifford 
M.  Hardin 

Chancellor  Haidm  translates  the 
whole  question  of  the  role  of  American 
agriculture  in  helping  to  meet  world 
food  needs  into  the  hard  terms  of  reality. 
He  points  out  that  if  this  country  is  to 
undertake  a  greatly  expanded  food-aid 
program,  we  must  assume  an  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $10  to  .S15  billion 
a  year  by  1970  and  SllO  to  $25  billion  by 
1980 

American  farmers,  lie  maintains,  have 
a  right  to  expect  to  be  paid  for  their  in- 
creased production,  just  as  any  other 
manufacturer  mu^t  be 

Moreover,  such  payments  mu.si  have 
two  features  The  first  is  a  fair  price  in 
dollars,  not  the  gros.sly  subpanty  prices 
which  have  been  suffered  by  the  farmer 
far  too  long.  The  chancellor  believes  that 
such  fairness  would  embrace,  say  $2  for 
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wheat.  $1.50  for  corn,  $1.40  for  sorghum, 
and  $3  for  soybeans.  The  second  feature 
would  be  an  assurance  of  the  program 
and  these  prices — suitably  adjusted  for 
liurchasing  power  of  the  dollar— for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  to  15  years  or  longer.  Both  of 
tluse  requirements  would  be  necessary 
to  induce  farmers  to  make  additional  in- 
vistments  in  land  and  machinery,  and 
make  increa.sed  purchases  of  seed,  ferti- 
lizer, and  .so  forth,  to  expand  output. 

Unless  these  assurances  by  price  and 
duration  thereof  come  about,  this  warn- 
ing from  Mr.  Hardin  would  be  relevant: 
If  American  agriculture  tooled  up  for  such 
a  prtxluctlon  effort,  and  then  had  to  cut  back 
because  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt  or  because  of 
more  self-sufficiency  In  recipient  countries, 
the  adjustment  problems  with  50  percent  ex- 
cess capacity  would  be  much  greater  than 
after  World  War  II  when  we  had  excess  pro- 
duction of  6  to  8  i)ercent 

I  further  suggest  that  the  cost  of  any 
.such  program  should  decidedly  not  be 
included  in  the  appropriation  act  for  Ag- 
riculture, nor  should  it  be  in  that  Depart- 
ment's budget.  It  would  be  a  foreign  aid 
program,  or  a  tool  for  peace,  or  relief  of 
hunger  and  .suffering.  But  just  because 
the  substance  for  achieving  those  pro- 
grams comes  from  the  farm  does  not 
make  it  a  part  of  the  budget  of  the 
farmer.  The  American  manufacturer  has 
for  some  20  years  supplied  articles  for 
similar  programs,  but  the  expense 
thereof  is  charged  to  sources  other  than 
the  producers  of  such  articles. 

Mr.  President,  because  too  little  atten- 
tion lias  been  paid  to  this  practical,  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  problems  of 
feeding  a  hungry  world.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Hardin's  paper  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  recommend  it  to 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Midwest  AciBictLTURE  and  World  Food 
Needs  ' 
(By  Dr.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  chancellor.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  Lincoln.  Nebr.i 
The  estimates  prepared  by  our  agronomists 
and  economists  show  that  grain  production 
In  the  12  North  Central  States  could  be  in- 
creased by  a  third  to  a  half  by  1970,  and  It 
might  be"  doubled  by  1980.  These  estimates 
are  based  upon  the  application  of  known 
technology  and  "near  future"  research  re- 
suiu  rather  than  upon  spectacular  yield  in- 
creasing break-throughs.  Our  agronomists 
Indicate  also  that  the  yield  estimates  may  be 
conservative,  particularly  for  1980.  Three 
other  basic  assumptions  were  used  in  these 
projections:  (1)  prices  to  farmers  about 
50';  higher  than  this  year;  (2)  no  restrlc- 
Uons  on  acreage  planted  or  quantities  mar- 
keted; and  (3)  a  foreign  aid  program  suffi- 
ciently funded  to  move  overseas  all  pro- 
duction above  domestic  needs. 

A  recent  report  on  the  world  food  situa- 
tion, published  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service-  of  USDA.  concludes:  (1)  that  the 
capacity  of  the  advanced  nations  to  expand 
grain  output  will  increase  to  1980;  and  (2) 
that  under  any  of  the  possible  agricul- 
tural development  rates  in  food-deficit  na- 
tions   I  ranging   from   a   continuation   of   re- 
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cent  historical  trends  to  rapid  improvement  i 
the  world  of  1980  will  have  a  gr^in  produc- 
tive capacity  exceeding  that  needed  to  meet 
world  food"  demands,  including  lood  aid. 
Thus,  there  is  no  question  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  fertile  agricultural  regions  of  the 
temperate  zone  to  expand  tood  production. 
Rather,  the  question  is  how  can  this  ca- 
pacity be  used  mo.st  ellectlvely  in  the  next 
few  years  to  meet  world  fo<xt  needs  while 
providing  reasonable  returns  to  larmer.--  lor 
the  resources  they  use  in  pr/'duclion 

Tlie  land-grant  uniViTslties  have  a  icpon- 
sibllity  of  helping  to  intorm  the  people  of 
their  respective  states  not  only  of  the  opp.  r- 
tunitles  but  also  the  problems  inv<jlvecl  m 
the  war  on  hunger.  They  also  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  point  out  to  farmers  and  to  the 
general  public  the  con.sequences  of  alterna- 
tive private  and  public  policies  and  action 
programs  which  we  may  consider  in  .--.olMne 
the  world  population  food  problem.  Tliere 
are  opportunities  Kir  Midwestern  larmcrs 
and  agribusinesses  in  the  years  ahead  if  the 
war  on  hunger  is  to  be  won;  there  are  also 
pofsibly  serious  pitfalls  which  must  he 
avoided  in  the  development  ol  botintl  jiolicies 
and  programs. 

1966  was  the  yc.ir  when  Aincrican.s  gen- 
erally awoke  from  the  complacency  of  abun- 
dance and  discovered  the  world  lood  crisis. 
Grain  stocks  had  been  sharply  reduced  in 
the  tJnited  States  and  Canada  loMowing  two 
years  of  drought  in  India  and  poor  '965  har- 
vests in  Western  Europe,  Russia,  and  Red 
China.  U.S.  grain  prices  in  .'August  1966 
reached  the  highest  levels  in  15  years. 

The  temptation  was  great  in  such  a  .situa- 
tion to  "turn  American  agriculture  loose  " 
to  feed  the  world;  the  pressures  were  also 
great.  This  approach  appeals  to  all  of  u;i  as 
humanitarians  desiring  to  alleviate  hunger 
and  misery  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  world. 
It  is  attractive  to  farmers;  they  could  im- 
prove their  incomes  and  feel  also  that  they 
were  participating  in  a  humanitarian  jjro- 
gram.  To  agribusinesses  it  would  mean  in- 
creased sales  of  fertilizer,  seeds,  pesticides, 
machinery,  :uid  other  production  inputs,  and 
more  farm  products  to  transport,  store, 
liandle.  and  process. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  effects  of  a  great- 
ly expanded  food-aid  program.  In  doing  .--o. 
we  must  assume  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
would  be  willing  to  pay  an  additional  $10-$15 
billion  a  vear  for  such  a  program  by  1970 
and  $20-$25  billion  by  1980.  We  might  con- 
trast this  with  the  S2.5-$3.0  billion  now 
being  appropriated  annually  by  the  Con- 
gress for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid. 
American  farmers  can  and  will  expand  pro- 
duction in  response  to  price,  patriotism,  and 
people's  needs;  but  they  must  be  paid  just 
as  any  other  manufacturer  must  be.  Such 
payment  would  have  to  come  primarily  from 
federal  funds  If  the  products  are  to  go  to 
hungry  people  who.  in  most  Instances,  lack 
purchasing  power  to  buy  what  they  need 
through  regular  commercial  channels  of  in- 
ternational trade. 

With  prices  of.  say  $2.00  for  wheat,  $1.50 
for  corn.  $1.40  for  grain  sorghum,  axid  S3. 00 
for  soybeans  assured  lor  a  period  of  10-15 
years  or  longer  and  with  appropriate  adjust- 
"ments  for  price  level  change,  farmers  would 
without  question  make  additional  invest- 
ments in  land  and  machinery  and  would  in- 
crease their  purchases  of  seed,  fertilizer,  etc. 
to  expand  output.  Land  prices  would  rise 
rapidly  as  farmers  and  other  investors  bid 
for  land  to  enlarge  farm  units;  some  would 
lose  out  in  this  Intensely  competitive 
struggle.  Grain  production  would  certainly 
Increase.  Net  farm  incomes  would  improve 
because  all  production  over  our  domestic 
needs  would  be  moved  abroad  at  these  as- 
sured prices.  If  American  agriculture  tooled 
up  for  such  a  production  effort  and  then  had 
to  cut  back  because  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt  or 
because  of  more  self-sufficiency  in  recipient 
coiuitrles,  the  adjiistment  problems  with 
50%  excess  capacity  would  be  much  greater 


than  alter  \V(  rid  War  II  when  we  had  excess 
jircxluctlon  ol  C-H' .  . 

Economic  .uid  [wUtlcal  problems  in  recip- 
ient countries  might  be  aggravated  if  we 
attempt  to  increase  food  aid  through  con- 
ce.'^Monal  .sales  and  gifts.  Facilitiee  for  irans- 
IK>rling,  handling,  and  distributing  more 
US.  food  could  be  provided  m  jiart  by  mass 
infusions  of  capital  from  this  and  other  ad- 
\anced  nations.  But  not  all  tcKXl-dehCit  na- 
lion.s  wish  to  become  dependent  iiixjn  us  lor 
104)d  .sujjplies.  and  .st.me  present  recipients 
are  even  resentful  of  this  political  and  eco- 
nomic lever,  riu-lr  fiu-mer.s  object  to  imfxirts 
ol  nee  or  low-co.st  grains  which  depress  the 
prices  of  their  iirodurts  They  view  our  ac- 
i  uiiivilation  «f  rupees  ,iii(l  other  .soil  •  \\t- 
ren.ies  as  i>.-.tentlal  Interference  in  ihnr 
Lcon,'mle.-. 

The  recent  report  <if  tlie  l>residenl'.s  I'anel 
on  the  World  P(K>d  Supply  [x-iints  out  that 
■■,  .  expan.sion  of  concessional  .s;iles  over  an 
inaennlle  ihtIikI  is  not  m  the  best  interest 
ol  either  donor  or  recipient  nation"  ,ind  that 
■  recipient  n.ttlons  may  use  huch  imports  liS 
a  crutch  tri  a\n!d  the  consequences  ol  un- 
checked i>opulation  growth,  an  unproductive 
agriculture,  and  irresponsibility  m  ;i,ccelerai- 
inu  economic  growth." 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  impax-ts  ol  lUs  export  ix>licies  upon  other 
irce-world  nations.  The  economies  of  Cmad.i 
and  Au.straha,  lor  example,  are  much  more 
dependent  up>'n  ;LgTicultural  exports  than  is 
our  own.  Furthermore,  other  .idvanced  na- 
tions ,il.so  are  sharing  in  the  Uusk  of  [irovld- 
mg  lood  and  technical  assistance  to  the  less 
developed  countries  and  shotUd  be  encour- 
.iged   to  participate  to  a  greater  extent 

We  didn't  call  for  all-out  l;u-m  prtxiuctlon 
m  1067  but  we  took  some  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. Wheal  allotments  were  increased  by 
30'  and  farmers  were  encouraged  to  plant 
more  <orn.  jirain  .sorghum,  and  soybeans  The 
response  of  American  ffu-mers  to  the  hope  of 
continued  higher  prices  and  to  USDA  en- 
c■our.^^ement  through  program  changes  was 
to  produce  record  grain  crops  in  1967;  wheat, 
1,G  billion  bushels;  corn.  4  7  billion  bu.shels; 
(train  sorghum.  789  million  bushels;  and  soy- 
beans. 994  million  bushels. 

Prices  received  by  Nebnuska  farmers  in 
September  1967  were  if  below  August  1966 
due  to  lower  prices  for  ftralns  and  meat  ani- 
mals; lor  U.S.  farmers  the  decline  was  7':. 
Our  exparts  of  wheat  and  feed  irralns  are 
down  this  year  from  the  high  level  of  1965- 
f>6  because  ol  l>etter  crops  in  most  ol  the 
other  ftraln-producing  ;a-eas.  including  India. 
.Soybean  exports  are  off  because  of  increas- 
ing competition  Irom  Russian  .sunflower  .-eed 
oil  in  the  important  European  market.  Wheat 
allotments  have  been  reduced  lor  1968.  .vnd 
changes  in  next  year'.s  feed  praln  program 
Will  probably  be  designed  to  reduce  plantings 
of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  .soybeans  by  i>cr- 
haps  10',  .  This  shows  that  the  millenium  has 
not    yet    lurived    for    Midwest   iLgriculture. 

Recent  studies  of  the  world  population 
food  problem  emphasize  the  role  of  food  aid 
from  advanced  nations  to  buy  time  for  the 
poor  nations  to  control  their  populations,  to 
improve  their  own  agriculture,  and  to  develop 
their  economies  to  generate  purchasing 
power  to  buy  food  if  they  can't  become  self- 
sufficient. 

In  the  extension  of  tlie  Pood -for -Freedom 
Program  i  PL  480 1  last  year,  our  government 
oJficlally  lied  food  aid  to  sound  .self-help 
development  programs  in  recipient  natloiis. 
If  this  approach  is  to  be  successful,  it  will 
require  expanded  capital  investment  liere 
and  abroad  to  produce  the  inputs  needed 
to  increase  lood  production  in  the  less  de- 
veloped nations.  The  war  on  hunger  will  be 
won  not  just  on  the  fertile  larms  o!  the 
Midwest  but  also  on  the  Ganges  Plain  ol 
India.  It  will  call  for  more  human  resources 
from  the  iiavinced  nations  to  the  less  ad- 
vanced nations  to  do  applied  agricultural 
research  m  those  countries,  to  help  develop 
agricultural  education  or  extension  methods 
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Adapted  to  tbOM  eouBtrles.  '»  anstst  in  creat- 
iritf  till  eronoBBlo.  aoolal.  <ind  political  en- 
vlr(>n:nent  conducive  to  prrx?res«  and  to  tniln 
people  if  Uii««  countries  Ut  Otirry  on  t,li«"»e 
prot<r;un3  with  le«»  »iwlst.ince  aiter  5.  10,  or 
J5  veAT*  Hiip<'fuUy  the  need  for  food  .ild 
.ind  te.  hnlciil  itaaUUtnce  *U1  bei{tn  Ui  de- 
cline a.1  thu  cs-ntiry  ends  The  doUiir  export 
saies  of  our  firm  products  shovild  expand 
ni'Klprat«ly  as  incomes  rl»e  in  these  develop- 
ing  nations 

This  task  is  proving  U)  be  more  dirnciUt. 
more  complex,  itid  more  long-l.mtinK  ih<in  We 
imagined  when  PL  480  was  enacted  In  1964 
In  many  nation*  jn  entirely  oo-M  uidlitu- 
tlonal  structure  must  be  bulll  before  eco- 
nomic development  cm  proceed  This  ^  the 
challenge — this  is  the  cipportunlty  lor  far'u- 
ers.  agrlbiialnesses.  reseiirchers,  ediicaUiW. 
public  ofllclals,   .md  citizens  generuUy 

The  Nation.il  Advisory  CnnimuBlon  on  FVjqd 
and  Fiber  coiicliide<l  -  <i»  h.ive  otner  studles- 
that  the  world  fix)d  problem  cannot  be 
solved  slnipl/  by  more  f^iod  production  from 
this  &nd  other  developed  co'intrles.  Pop- 
ulation growth  in  the  rest  o(  the  w<JrUI  u 
too  rxpld  fu!L>d  population  bulitnce  can  be 
restored  only. by  i  1 1  in'Tcailntt  their  ability 
to  pioduce  food,  ind  i2i  reducing  the  pro- 
pensity  of   their   people    U'   reproduce 

The  Commission  ilso  recommended  U»*t 
food  aid  be  ivailable  for  emergencies  .ind  aa 
a  tr;inaltlonnl  measure  to  assist  these  coun- 
tries With  dednlte  plans  for  economic  de- 
velopment These  should  be  fully  coordln»ttd 
with  long-run  technlctil  .wisist.ince  programs 
to  minimize  rlak  of  reuirding  .igrlcultunU 
development. 

As  .in  executive  offlj-'er  of  a  Und-grant  unl- 
versltv  I  wish,  la  closing,  to  re-emph.i&tye 
the  argent  need  for  a  long-range  commit- 
ment by  our  government  to  a  program  for 
training  an  internationul  service  corps  of 
agrlcMltural  reseurch  and  extension  special- 
ists devoted  to  .iirricultiril  develi-pment 


iiitJi  \n  iilrfiidv  overcrowde<l  .vrea  i-an  tiest 
be  described  as  n  nightmare  The  only  reason 
for  such  an  idea  ever  ^urf:icliig  l.i  that  some 
airlines  don  t.  wsint  to  face  up  to  riie  fait  that 
the  future  of  air  travel  here  Is  inevitably 
ltnke<l  to  Dulles  Airport  The  sixuier  that 
(act  IX  Aicepted  the  quicker  solutlcus  caii  be 
found  to  :he  problems  that  Ilow  Ironi  It 

Instead  of  propoeing  to  mcrca.se  Uie  noise 
level  over  the  Potomac  and  the  congestion  at 
iin  airport  where  congestion  is  already  a 
major  problem  the  ^urllnrs  ouglit  !•)  bo  talk- 
ing about  3(>e<'ding  up  and  redui'liig  the  cost 
oi  traiu|M-rldlion  Iwtween  Dulles  .md  down- 
t^iwn  3iettlng  up  helicopter  .service  building 
«  downtown  tcrminaj  to  h.indlo  Ihe  pafcfcen- 
g?r  il'  v»  mt.aslli^hiiig  suburban  i.Tininals  t<} 
pr      I      :ii-  :  ^••■r    load    and   .<.elllng   the 

rei  1  .        c    ■  '•    of    Dulles    when    It    U 

r<inip  rod  lo  iirport^  in  other  malnr  cities 
But  a:rline»  have  not  been  not»d  lor  their 
ingenuitv  in  i>ol\ ing  Uie  problems  of  p:us- 
sengers  Indeed,  one  of  the  <iutnigeoU8  pro- 
(XMiala  thrown  out  .it  a  rc«-ent  urline  meet- 
ing w.is  to  elliidnale  the  mobile  lounges  at 
Dulles  and.  like  all  tJm  other  major  air- 
port*. re<iulrc  that  pA>;»«ngrrs  scamper  down 
miles  of  corridors  to  reach  their  alri>lanes. 
Someday  )rrh.ip».  iitrllties  will  begin  to 
think  of  paserncens  an  pe'-ple.  not  pack  ani- 
mals, and  of  nirporu  aa  important  factors  in 
an  urban  community,  not  just  isolated 
stage  coach  stopn  When  tliat  happens.  It  may 
occur  to  them  Uuit  alrjiorta  ought  to  be 
friendly  neighbors,  concerned  about  'he 
total  .mpact  thev  make  on  life  In  a  city 


CONGESTION   AT  N.^TION.AL 
AIRPORT 

Ml  SPONG  Mr  President,  todays 
VVa.^hlngton  Post  contains  an  editorial 
entitled  'N-ghrmare  at  Natiorial."  The 
editorial  discusses  a  recent,  projwsal  to 
enlar-'e  VViahin^ton  National  Airport  in 
order  to  accommodate  Jumbojeta  and 
airbu.ses. 

Any  farther  cunncbtion  at  this  al- 
ready overcrowded  airport  would  be  in- 
tolerable, particular  in  view  of  the  a'.all- 
abihty  of  Dulle.s  International  .Airport, 
a  facility  located  to  ■iei've  a  substantial 
.segment  of  the  permanent  and  transient 
population  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

I  ask  unarumous  consent  that  the 
edi'onal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  tjeing  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Relofd.  as  follows: 

NlOHTM\8E     \T    N*TIOS*AL 

An  airport  Is  more  than  Just  a  place  at 
which  \irplaiies  c.iii  land,  and  It  1h  long  pft&t 
time  for  the  airlines  to  begin  to  .tct  a*  If 
they  recognize  this  Yet.  some  airline  pro- 
posed in  a  recent  secret  meeting  that  Nation- 
al Airport  be  expanded  so  that  It  could  ac- 
commi.idate  the  next  generation  of  Jets.  Ig- 
noring all  the  facta  of  airport  Ufe  except 
convenience  The  idea  Is  so  out  .jf  keeping 
with  what  ought  to  happen  to  Nation  il  that 
If  the  other  airlines  do  not  squelch  It  prompt- 
ly the  Federal  Aviation  Admlniatration  must. 

The  thought  of  the  490- passenger  jumho- 
Jels  and  the  250- passenger  airbuses  lumber- 
ing over  residential  areas,  plopping  onto  a 
ledge  of  concrete  built  out  Into  the  Po- 
tomac River,  and  disgorging  hordes  jf  people 


WOrLD  HONOR  HKI'Ht:SENT\riVE 
FRANC  E:S  P  BOLTON 

Mr.s.  SMITH  Mr  President,  in  re- 
.sponse  to  a  commiinicalion  from  Mr 
N.  R.  Calvo.  commissioner  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  I  .isk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  'Would 
Honor  Frani  es  P  Bolton.  "  published  m 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Friday. 
April  V2.  l'J68 

There  beum  no  objection.  Mu-  tHlitorial 
W!U>  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

WoLLD  Honor  FliANt:.'>  P  Boi.;oN 
Plscataway  Park  -the  ncWly  preserved  acre- 
,ige  in  Maryland  -is  a  goixl  ri.ime  lr>r  Indians. 
But  wouldn't  this  land  be  better  named  and 
more  familiar  to  the  .American  public  If  It 
*ere  titled  differently  This  Is  the  view  from 
Mt  Vernon,  the  vista  that  George  W.ishing- 
ton  loved  Tills  IS  the  land  that  was  not 
developed  industrially  Uirough  the  clforts  of 
Rep   Fr;u»ces  V   Bolton. 

As  •.'ice  regent  of  the  Mt  Vernon  Ladies 
Association  of  the  Union.  Rep  Bolton  worked 
for  ye.irs  to  save  this  view  .She  used  her  own 
funds  to  buy  the  farms  along  the  Maryland 
shore  of  the  Potomac  to  keep  tiiem  from  con- 
version to  sewer  plants,  oil  tank  farms  and 
other  commercial  uses  It  hiia  been  recogiUi«?d 
throviiijhout  the  nation  what  she  has  dene 
lo  perpetuate  our  first  president  md  tua 
estate  We  are  grntetul  tor  what  Rep.  Bolton 
has  done  lor  cieorge  W.ishington.  for  iUl  of 
us,  and  for  all  the  people  throughout  the 
nation. 

In  consideratUm  and  recognition  of  all  her 
etiorts  .Old  as  a  fiuther  tribute,  a  more  appro- 
priate name  tor  tins  land  might  be  "Bolton 
Park  "  This  designation  would  .Uso  honor  not 
only  her  name  but  thiit  of  her  late  husband 
Chester,  who  gave  20  years  of  service  to  Ohio 
as  state  senator  and  to  the  naUon  <is  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  fn^m  the  :32d  District. 
The  park  itself  or  some  feature  ul  .is  .should 
be  ua^ned  for  her — It  Is  the  least  we  could 
do  to  show  our  appreciation 

N   R   Calvo. 

CLiuVEL.^ND. 


REDUCTION  OP  RAILROAD  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE 

Mr,  McGEE  Mr  President,  a  subject 
of  great  interest  and  concern  to  me  and 
to  many  other  Senaloi.s  is  tlie  matter  of 
dechnins  i-ailioad  pa.s.sen«er  service 
across  Mil.s  country  .Xutun  tomorrow,  as 
we  did  onre  tliis  montli  alieady.  we  in 
Wyoming'  arc  cnteriiis,'  the  lists  in  an  ef- 
fort to  .save  some  irams  This  time  it  iiap- 
peiis  t.)  be  trains  five  and  .m.\  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  The  last  heaiiims  held  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.sslon 
involved  tliat  railroad's  trams  Nos.  17 
and  18.  the  •^trcnmlineis  known  as  tlic 
Po' tiaiid  Rose 

Mr  President,  -vo  in  Wyomint;  happen 
to  believe,  dcf-p  down  in  our  boots  as  it 
were,  that  liu-ic  aic  plrntifal  ic.isons  for 
.savinK  these  iiains  uhicfi  once  provided 
the  main  means  of  louK-distance  travel. 
One  factor  in  the  iiicieasiny  number  of 
tram  discontinuances  is  the  matter  of 
the  transportation  of  the  US.  mail.  One 
cause  frequently  cited  for  the  propo.sed 
passenger  .scivice  discontinuances  is  the 
loss  of  a  con.-^ide;  able  amount  of  jxistal 
revenue,  which  makes  the  [lasscimer 
•service  tmprofilable  This  is  a  c(mt<Mnioii 
that  must  be  carefully  considered.  It  is  a 
fact,  of  course,  that  much  of  the  mail 
previously  ti-ansported  by  railroad  pas- 
sentjer  trains  has  been  diverted  to  other 
fonns  of  traiibi>orUition. 

We  have  .several  difTcicnt  stories  we 
can  choo.se  to  believe  to  explain  the  situ- 
ation, but  tiie  matter  has  never  been  re- 
solved to  any  deyrce  of  satisfaction.  We 
are  told  that  many  jiosuil  service  changes 
were  necessit.itcd  Ix-cause  the  railroad  al- 
tered schedules  or  dinpin-d  ti-alns.  .^nd 
we  aie  rold  the  trains  were  dropjjed  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  postal  i-cvenue. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  revenue  is  still  ^:o;ni^  to 
the  Union  P.icilic  for  mail  hauled  on 
freieht  trains  and  is  ciedlted  to  its 
freii^ht  seiTice.  If  the  transfer  of  this  in- 
come to  freight  service  has  been  luider- 
takcn  voluntarily  or  with  the  company's 
approval.  I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  it 
siiould  be  used  as  a  justification  for  dis- 
conllnuinR  the  passenger  trains  that  for- 
merly hauled  the  mail. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  ramifications 
to  this  problem  and  it  would  ap!)ear  that 
it  would  be  wise  if  we  were  to  endeavor 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  with  reference 
to  paa,senRcr  transportation  on  our  rail- 
roads ix-ndiiiK  a  more  thorough  uuesti- 
tiation  of  the  problem  in  light  of  the  im- 
mense iiublic  interest  involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  taU.;:'.'  . 
where  I  have  been  stKx-ific.  about  tlu-  op- 
erations of  the  Union  Pacific  It  traverses 
my  State  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  is 
proposing  at  this  time  to  discontinue 
trains  to  which  wc  have  very  real  attach- 
ment in  Wyoming.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  ti-aiiLs  to  be  chopped  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene  The  problem  :s  a  national  one, 
as  we  all  know  Mr  Hu.ssell  Baker  ol  the 
New  York  Times  recently  wrote  a  column 
about  the  California  Zephyr,  one  of  the 
Burhngton  Laies  famed  trains.  I  a.^k 
unanimo'-is  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  tio  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jinnu'd  in  the  Record. 
afi  follows: 
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Observes:  Save  the  Zephyr 
(By  Russell  Baker) 
San  Francisco.  March  23. — The  California 
Zfphyr.  which  ought  to  be  preserved  aa  one 
of  Americas  moat  precious  unnatural  re- 
sotirces.  is  probably  ftoing  to  die.  It's  a  pity. 
The  great  transcontinental  passenger  trains 
like  the  iiiphvr  ijave  .Americans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  .see  the  (irraiideur  of  their  continent 
at  close  range,  but  they  also  gave  us  some- 
thing more  uni>orl:»nt  -  a  sense  of  identity 
with  llie  countr\'.s  mythic  past. 

rhiiiKlerliig  acrcsB  the  prairie  at  night  in  a 
lliish  of  sliver,  white  t;ihlecloths  and  crystal 
gleaming  at  the  (lining  car  windows,  they 
gave  the  people  ol  lonely  towtxs  a  sense  of 
the  wealth  .uul  jwwer  and  romance  of  Ainer- 
Ic.i  .ukI  .^tlrrod  ^iniong  ^mall  boys  the  restless 
.^inerican'b  dream  of  larnway  jilaces. 

A    DlfFFRENT    KRA 

For  the  pa.sseuger,  .-^WMylng  in  his  Pullman 
bed,  hearing  ilie  whistle  jjlerce  llie  night,  the 
hiss  of  brakes,  the  clang  of  metal  doors  as 
the  train  i)au.-.txl  lo  take  aboard  voyagers. 
tliere  vv.is  the  compelling  memory  of  the  age 
when  strong  men  bound  the  continent  to- 
gether  with  ixiiids  of  .-teel.  And  Hie  traveler 
w.is  reminded  that  his  was  a  country  buUt 
on  a  kit  of  blood,  h.id  whisky  and  much  pain. 

.Ml  tliLs  will  be  !(xst  to  us  very  soon  now. 
Tliere  iire  organizations  to  conserve  a  few 
of  our  natural  wonders— forests,  canyons, 
rivers^  but  nothing  lo  .save  our  man-made 
resources  from  the  hard  law  of  economic 
necessity.  Economic  necessity  kills  them  all 
in  the  end — the  small  town,  the  latnily  larm, 
Main  .Street.  Broadway,  the  tent  circus,  the 
ocean  liner  It  seems  lo  be  a  law  of  Ameri- 
can life  that  whatever  enrUhes  us  .inywhere 
except  ill  tlie  wallet  inevitably  becomes 
uneconomic. 

In  the  c.ise  of  the  Zephyr  this  la  hard  to 
understand.  Dicre  i.s.  of  course,  the  national 
luit  for  :.peed.  The  jets  lly  coast-to-coast  In 
live  hours,  v.liile  the  Zephyr  takes  51 '2  hours 
merely  to  go  from  Chicago  to  San  Pranclsco, 
and  if  its  iransportaiion  you  want,  500  miles 
per  hour  is  better  than  fifty. 

But  what  .ibout  people  who  want  to  travel? 
Iraiisportatlon  exists  to  service  freight; 
travel,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not  merely 
mo-,  ement.  but  movement  which  results  In 
enrichment  of  the  spirit. 

Tlie  Zephyr  w.is  designed  to  serve  travelers, 
and  the  tJnlted  States  not  only  needs  it  to 
lure  European  travelers  here  but  also  to  keep 
Its  own  people  from  taking  more  dollars  off 
to  Europe. 

.Scheduled  to  give  its  jiassengers  daylight 
Views  of  .some  ol  the  world's  most  spectacular 
.scenery,  it  crosses  the  Continental  Divide  on 
tlie  second  day  out  of  Chicago,  snakes 
through  ilie  Rocky  Mountain  peaks,  then 
rims  along  the  bed  of  the  Colorado  River 
tliroiigh  a  fantasy  of  canyons  and  gorges 
until  at  dusk  it  comes  down  into  the  pre- 
historic red  desert  of  eastern  Utah  and  roars 
through  the  purple  sunset  toward  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Next  morning  It  enters  the  Feather  River 
C.myon  through  the  California  Sierra,  and 
lor  three  hours  shows  the  traveler  an  America 
more  beautiful  than  is  ever  dreamt  of  at 
;i0.000  feet  with  seat  belts  fastened,  shades 
drawn  and  Ch.arlton  Heston  on  the  movie 
screen.  Then,  into  ll;e  lush  green  California 
valleys,  witli  snow  peaks  for  walls  and  grass 
as  green  as  .'\pril.  oraiiges  on  the  trees,  white 
blo.ssoms  on  the  orchards. 

The  traveler  arrives  at  San  FYanclsco  re- 
freshed hy  tlie  lesson  that  America  is  still 
a  great  deal  bigger  than  five  hours  wide. 
.ind — nowadays  especially— that  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  trip. 

It  would  be  good  If  the  Zephyr  and  a  few 
of  the  other  remaining  transcontinental  ex- 
i)rpf.ses  could  be  saved.  Not  artlflcally  as 
museum  pieces.  We  cannot  have  clipper  ship* 
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and  stagecoaches  In  the  twentieth  century 
without  making  them  into  phony  tourist 
traps,  and  It  Is  better  to  have  them  dead. 

The  trains,  however,  might  continue  to 
serve  a  need  for  years  to  come,  with  a  little 
business  Imagination,  salesmanship  and  Clov- 
ernment  vision.  Tliey  .trc  not  likely  to  gel 
the  Ijeneftt  of  any  of  these  things.  In  llie 
Zephyr's  cars,  notices  are  alrc.idy  [josted  of 
hearings  Ijelorc  the  I  C  C  on  petitions  to  dls- 
contliiue  .service,  and  the  Zephyr  is  probably 
going  to  die. 

Now  is  probably  the  List  moment  for  us 
lo  do  sometliiiig  iin(>ort,»nt  lor  ihe  children 
who  will  be  grandp.irents  m  liie  not  so  ols- 
t.inl  iwenty-Iirsi  century. 

TIME    IS    Kf.NKINO    ol'T 

.\  ttvv  years  ago  ihe  roiiiilry  vvas  .still  full 
of  people  who  could  boast  that  I  hey  had 
-seen  Huffalo  Bill  when  they  were  children, 
and  they  were  )>roud  of  the  .sense  of  identity 
it  gave  tliem  with  the  .■\inerlcan  i);xsl.  Now 
time  is  running  out  on  the  train,  as  It  ran 
out  on  the  Wild  West.  Tliere  is  not  much 
time  left  to  get  a  boy  .ibo.ird  so  that  .some 
day.  deep  in  the  slick,  efficient  ileplhs  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  when  he  is  gray  and 
full  of  years,  he  c.xn  tell  Ids  grandchildren, 
"I  once  traveled  all  the  way  across  America 
by  train." 

If  the  grandchildren  are  the  sort  ^^•ho  find 
.such  boasts  a  bore,  we  sh..ll  lia',  e  lost  .some- 
thing truly  precious.  But  they  wili  surely  not 
be.  They  will  be  moved  to  sen.se  th:'mselves 
in  touch  with  someone  root.ed.  however 
dimly,   in  America's  mythic   p.ost. 


OUTRAGEOUS  WASTE  OF  TAX- 
PAYERS' MONEY  FOR  CIVIL  DE- 
FENSE   SHELTER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  top  of- 
ficials in  the  Commerce  Department  are 
guilty  of  the  utter  waste  of  S8  million 
of  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  astonishing 
that  millions  of  propaganda  letters  and 
home  survey  questionnaires  relative  to 
proposed  unneeded  civil  defense  as  a 
part  of  civil  defense  against  that  threat- 
ened nuclear  attack,  have  been  sent  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  acting  as 
agent  for  civil  defense  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Many  of  these 
civil  defense  officials  bearing  hish-sound- 
ing  titles  were  former  Army  colonels 
whose  ratings  were  so  low  and  records 
so  lackluster  following  20  years  in  the 
Army  that  they  finally  found  a  haven 
in  civil  defense  sinecures  in  jjositlons 
such  as  stafT  director.  Shelter  Research 
Division;  stafl  director,  Systems  Evalu- 
ation Division;  deputy  assistant  directors 
for  plans  and  for  training  and  education, 
and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum. 

Now,  under  the  direction  of  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Civil  Defense  for  Special  Ac- 
tivities, Jane  Hanna.  whose  .salary  ap- 
proximates $26,000,  and  Hubert  Schon, 
so-called  Deputy  Director  for  Civil  De- 
fense for  Operations  with  a  like  .salarj-, 
they  come  forth  with  a  scheme  to 
squander  this  huge  sum  of  taxpayers' 
money  with  a  home  survey  questionnaire, 
so-called,  ridiculous  in  its  concept  and 
outrageous  in  its  execution. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  with  capability  to  fire  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  toward  any  targets  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Soviet  Union  now  threatens  no  aggres- 


sion whatsoever,  even  to  any  countries 
close  to  it  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  a  have 
nation;  no  longer  a  have-not  nation.  The 
leaders  of  the  Kremlin  with  thoir  jioli- 
cies  have  been  veering  toward  capitalism 
for  lo  these  many  .vears.  Since  the  death 
of  Stalin  the  jiolicies  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders  for  more  than  10  years  have  been 
centered  on  laising  the  standard  of  living 
of  tluir  own  people.  For  ('Xain))le,  they 
have  set  a  goal  to  juoduco  within  tlu- 
Ru.ssian  homeland  GOO. 000  automobiles 
during  tlie  inosenl  year.  Tlioy  arc  build- 
ing roads  and  aiiartimnts.  and  in  recent 
years  olTcr  no  threat  whatever  to  any 
nation  anywhere  in  the  world,  aside  from 
some  border  clashes  with  the  other  gi- 
gantic Communist  nation.  China,  which 
has  a  common  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union  lor  6,500  miles.  Some  of  this  bor- 
der territoiT  has  lieen  in  di.spute  for 
years. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  withdrawn  in 
recent  years  more  than  100,000  men  of  its 
armed  forces  from  East  Germany,  and 
the.se  divisions  were  then  a.sslgned  to  sta- 
tions In  the  A.siatic  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union:  in  some  instances  at  the  border  of 
Outer  Mongolia.  Not  only  has  there  been 
a  breakup  and  wide  .schism  between  the 
So\itt  Union  and  Red  Chinese,  hut  the 
differences  of  opinion  and  insults  on  the 
part  of  Peking  government  leaders  have 
been  loud  and  clear  and  directly  denun- 
ciatory of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  no  other 
country  of  Eastern  Europe,  except  for 
East  Germany,  are  there  armed  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  stationed.  Nationalist 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
including  Yugoslavia,  Hungaiy,  Ru- 
mania, and  Czechoslovakia  aie  entirely 
indcpv^ndent  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
arc  not  Soviet  satellites. 

Our  nuclear  superiority  nnd  missile 
power  exceed  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
probably  by  a  ratio  of  more  than  3 
to  1.  It  is  stupendous  folly  for  the  civil 
defense  officials  in  the  Dei).Titinent  of 
Defense  lo  urge  nuclear  fallout  shelter 
protection  for  our  citizens,  and  to  spend 
taxpayers'  money  to  propagandize  that 
effort.  Here  is  an  unfortunate  and  out- 
rageous waste  of  public  money  simply  to 
enable  some  bureaucrats  in  the  civil  de- 
fense division.  Department  of  Defense,  to 
continue  feeding  at  the  public  trough. 
Civil  defense  officials  and  employees  are 
the  most  useless  and  unnecessary  f  m- 
ployees  in  the  Federal  Government.  Tliev 
enjoy  high  salaries  lor  devi.sin'-'  inoiia- 
ganda  and  .sending  messages  to  each 
other  when  not  out  on  golf  co.ir.srs  or 
liTing  to  think  up  circulars  to  mail  out 
by  the  millions  of  copies  to  State  and 
city  civil  defense  officials  and  to  citizens 
frenerally.  In  our  entire  governmental 
bureaucracy  no  employees  aie  paid  so 
much  for  doing  so  little.  This  lir.s  been 
and  is  an  indefensible  waste  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Let  them  explain  to  the  .'\mer- 
ican  people  reasons  for  these  shelter.":? 
What  aggressor  nation  threatens  us  with 
a  nuclear  attack?  Is  it  Commmiist  China 
involved  in  an  internal  convulsion  and 
embroiled  in  bitterly  hostile  contro- 
versies with  the  Soviet  Union?  Albania? 

Tliose  responsible  for  this  home  study 
questionnaire  such  as  that  mailed,  for 
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example,  to  "Family  at  5160  ManninK 
Place  NW  .  Wa.shm«ton  and  -.imilarly 
addressed  bags  of  these  envelopes  are 
><uilty  of  reprehensible  conduct  squan- 
denn>{  $8  million 

The  persons  who  thought  of  and 
planned  and  executed  this  scheme  de- 
serve the  most  severe  condemnation  of 
'huuKhtful  citizens  everywhere. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I  think 
that  a  statement  entitled  Our  Dedica- 
tion To  Reatflrm  the  Promise  ot  Amer- 
ica '  is  a  flne  txample  of  the  expre^s»■d 
willingness  of  citi/ens  to  accept  respon- 
sibility to  help  resolve  one  of  the  major 
issues  of  our  day 

I  am  pleased  to  a-sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

Th«re  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

01:R     DEOICA-noN     To    REAfTIRM     THE     PnDMlSE 

o»  Amebic* 

We.  the  faculty  and  *dmmlstr:itors  ot 
W=ildo  Junior  High  School  in  Salem,  Oregon, 
believe  that  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
CivU  Disorders  h.is  done  i  service  for  .\H  the 
citizens  wlThin  the  boundaries  ot  our  land 
We  commend  the  efforts  made  by  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  a  thorough,  unbiased,  non- 
partls.in  report  of  the  many  contributing 
factors  responsible  for  the  riots  which  took 
place  m  some  uf  our  large  cities  last  sum- 
mer 

We,  is  educators  and  leaders,  are  ready 
and  willing  to  extend  our  entire  co-operation 
and  creativity  toward  implementing  the  work 
of  the  conxmittee 

1  By  unolefieartedly  supporting  att  legis- 
lators regardless  of  party  afflllatlon  who  de- 
sign and  supptJrT  meiisures  which  will  correct 
and  improve  the  inequalities  that  exist  in 
our  society  toda.- 

J  Bv  putung  lorlh  maximum  effort  to  In- 
sure equality  for  each  child  under  our  super- 
vision. 

J  By  insuring  the  best  possible  race  rela- 
tions within  the  school  between  teachers  and 
students  of  all  races. 

4  By  improving  attitudes  toward  all  ethnic 
groups  ^nd  providing  opportunities  for  every 
child  to  participate  in  school  .uid  extracur- 
ricular activities. 

5  By  dedicating  ourselves,  outside  the 
chissroom.  to  active  participation  as  indi- 
viduals and  m  organizations  designed  to  im- 
pn)ve  the  social,  econonnic  and  physical  well- 
being  uf  disadvantaged  people  among  all 
races. 

6  By  supporting  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  dealing  with  personal  injuries,  rtoung. 
looting  ind  burrung  of  personal  and  public 
property 

We  can  no  longer  afford  U)  indulge  our- 
selves in  malting  excuses  for  the  serious  dis- 
crepancies which  exist  among  the  citizens 
of  our  country  We  are  aware  that  many 
dedicated  Americans  say  we  cannot  atlord  a 
program  which  will  provide  Jobs,  education 
iud  decent  housing  for  the  many  millions 
of  people  within  our  country,  and  still  meet 
present  needs  in  Vietnam  We  sny  we  dare 
not  fail  to  provide  opportunities  for  these 
people  Not  only  will  we  burden  ourselves 
with  a  financial  obligation  impossible  to  con- 
cehe  in  providing  equipment  and  man  power 
fur  preventing  future  disorders,  but  we  will 
ilso  reap  a  harvest  of  hatred,  bitterness, 
leartbreaK  and  misery  of  such  magnitude 
that  It  will  leave  a  scar  on  the  soul  of  our 
.lation  so  deep  It  may  be  impossible  for  fu- 
ture generations  to  heal. 


Dated  the  20th  day  .>r  March     IH'W 

BllUe  Houghton.  Barbara  B  Smith.  Su- 
san Petersen,  Mnda  Wells  Lennre 
t"F,iiiKWire  Philip  McHarnem  Clyde 
Wfir  Melba  Nleniela  .Sylvia  Mtilkey. 
Fred  L  Hari?and  <iaye  Stt'wart  Lvdla 
Or.iham.  Peter  G  T'.elt  Jame.s  R  Wat- 
son Ruth  Weyer  Robert  R  W.«)d.  R  L 
Huddlr«U)n,  Stanley  L  Kerzel  Robert 
A  .Staples  Ira  Oo<ldar<l.  (Uatlvs  Burch. 
Karl  Thelen  Rulh  Coleman.  Janee 
Speight 
Sumner  Bentson.  Robert  A  MivcMUIan. 
Rlt.1  Hatlmw.iv.  Edith  hiither  Anita 
Niirt»>n,  Lorraine  Paullck  .\nne  Smed- 
ley  Hi-nrv  W  t>andl»  Charles  Stengel, 
lohn  Han.sen  LAiren  E  TTiornton, 
.Mary  Jean  Ness.  Claudia  Huiit.slnger, 
Ruber'  W  Stewart  .Judith  Wi">d  Kent 
E  E  Creecy.  Gordon  O  Gohi-en  Bon- 
nie .Vtaiigum.  Robert  H  Donovan,  Rob- 
<Tt  H  Dow  Phyllis  MilM.  Charles 
Peter     in.mne   Sandhu 


MYTHS  OF  KOREA  TRUCE  TALKS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  Prt^sident.  iin 
iiUcrt-stir.«  article  entitled  Facts  Dls- 
puti-  Myths  of  Koroa  Truce  Talks."  wiit- 
ten  bv  Bernard  Owfrtzman.  was  pub- 
lished m  the  Washington  Evcnmi;  Star  ni 
April  16  There  have  meen  myths  aplen- 
ty dunng  the  course  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  we  need  none  lef.  over  from 
the  Korean  war  Mr  Gwertzman's  article 
helps  to  lay  to  rest  a  number  of  the  myths 
about  nraofiations  to  end  the  Korean 
war 

Separation  of  fact  from  faction  has 
been  a  seemmu'ly  impossible  task  m  Viet- 
nam I  hope  that  no  one  will  permit  the 
fictions  of  the  Korean  war  to  .serve  as 
an  emotional  obstacle  to  initiating  nego- 
tiations to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
GwerUmans  article  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Fmts   Dispute   Myths  op   Korea   Truce 

Talks 

(By   Bernard  Gwertzmani 

The  possibility  of  negotiations  toward  end- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  has  caused  American 
officials  to  mm  to  the  history  of  the  lengthy 
Korean  War  negotiations  to  separate  !act 
from  myth  about  what  happens  when  the 
United  States  deals  with  Asian  Communists 

Over  the  years,  several  myths"  about  the 
Korean  War  have  become  accepted  by  many 
Americans  as  the  truth  But  memos  now 
being  circulated  at  the  White  House,  State 
Department  and  Pentagon  are  .ilmed  .it  dls- 
speiling  these  hulf-truths  and  outright  falsi- 
ties 

For  instance,  the  most  persistent  story  Is 
that  the  United  States  sutlered  mure  casual- 
ties m  Kore.T  after  talks  started  than  It  did 
in  the  months  before  This  "fact  '  is  used  by 
critics  of  negotiations  to  demonstrate  the 
perfldlty  of  Communists  and  to  warn  of  the 
dangers  of   lengthy  talks 

The  truth,  according  to  ortlcial  Defense 
Department  figures.  Is  that  United  States 
casualties  were  greater  in  tlie  11  months  be- 
fore talks  began  than  the  •  were  In  the  two 
years  after  And  many  of  the  post-talks 
casualties  were  Incurred  during  a  major  allied 
otfensive 

From  June  25,  1950.  the  day  the  war 
started,  until  July  13.  1961.  the  United  States 
lost  20.929  killed  and  53.784  wounded  In 
Kurean  lighting 

Prom  July  13,  1961— three  days  after  tlie 


talks  .started— to  July  27.  ig."!:?,  the  day  the 
armistice  was  .signed,  there  were  12.700  dead 
and  49  5(X)  wounded 

A  major  misunderstanding  has  been 
caused  by  tlie  length  of  tlic  Korean  talks 
Some  assert  that  the  length  proves  the 
Communists  lack  of  good  faith  In  such 
sessions 

The  central  reason  for  tlie  lengtliy  talks. 
however  was  the  decision  by  the  United 
Slates  to  press  for  the  voluntitrv  repatriation 
nf  prls<iners  of  war  rather  than  the  con- 
ventional   repatriation    en    masse. 

After  10  months  of  negotiations,  the  two 
sides  had  .igreed  on  all  points  except  the 
prls.mer  i.ssiie  TTial  question  was  to  drag 
un    lor   an   .iddltloiial    1.")    months 

In  a  sense,  it  can  be  said  that  the  United 
States  sutlered  extensive  battlefield  casual- 
ties tn  give  the  .^0  CKX)  prisoners  who  rffu.sed 
repatriation  to  North  Korea  or  China  tlic 
right   to  live  in   freedom. 

The  Vietnam  war  does  not  offer  the  same 
problem  since  there  are  so  few  pri.soners 

.Another    point,    often    mlsunderstcwd.     Is 

a    belief    that    the    U  N     forces    deliberately 

held   their  hand"  during  tlie  perli>d  of  the 

talks,    allowing    the    Communists    to    inflict 

I  .\siialtles  on   the   UN     troops. 

ALLIXS    TOCjK    the    orHNSIVE 

This  Is  only  partly  true  Wliat  happened 
was  that  the  Initial  talks  tliat  began  at 
Kaesong  broke  down  over  the  siimnier.  and 
while  the  C.>mmunlsts  were  stalling  on  re- 
turning to  the  conference  table  at  a  more 
neutral  site  Paninunjom  — the  .lUles  took 
the  offensive  in  October  1951.  and  Inflicted 
on  the  Communist  the  highest  casualties  for 
any  month  m  the  last  two  years  ut  the  war — 
and  gained  valuable  defensive  terrain  as 
wel  1 . 

But  those  operations  cost  the  U.N  Com- 
mand—the US,  Korea  and  other  allies — 
40  000  casualties  As  a  rc.'^ult.  the  ■  dominat- 
ing element  In  making  military  decisions" 
lor  the  rest  ol  the  war  was  the  estimated 
cost  In  personnel  losses."  Walter  G  Hermes, 
the  official  US  Army  historian  writes  In  his 
book.      Truce    Tent    .md    Fighting    Front 

By  November  ly.'Sl  the  UN  forces  .idopted 
the  strategy  of  •active  defense"  and  several 
suggested  ollenslves  were  vetoed  because  of 
heavy  anticipated  losses. 

-Some  observers  believe  this  was  .i  mistake 
but  Hermes  writes  that  whetlier  or  not  sus- 
tained ground  pressure  would  have  per- 
suaded the  enemy  to  come  to  terms  sooner 
Ls  an  .academic  matter  .  Human  life  w.is 
one  of  the  Communists'  most  abundant  re- 
sources and  was  freely  used  during  most  of 
the  war," 

POSTURING    AT  OPFNINC 

President  Johnson.  In  turning  down  the 
North  Vletniunese  propositi  to  hold  talks  at 
\Yarsaw.  Poliind.  Is  said  to  have  compared 
going  to  Warsaw,  .i  Commumst  capital.  wTth 
the  imllal  Korean  talks  lield  behind  Com- 
munist lines  .it  Kaesong. 

Adm.  C.  Turner  Joy,  who  was  the  chief 
US  negotiator  in  Korea,  lias  written  how  on 
the  first  day  ol  talks  at  Kaesong.  his  lunvoy 
was  forced  to  fly  white  flags  .md  was  escorted 
to  the  site  of  the  talks  by  Communist  vehi- 
cles, so  that  m  photos  the  Conununists  could 
appear  ;»s  victors. 

Lt.  Gen.  Nam  11  of  the  North  Korean  army 
also  took  the  seat  facing  south — a  sign  of 
victory — and  gave  Joy  a  .smaller  cliair  .is  well 
But  after  US  protests,  these  problems  were 
cleared  up. 

The  mnin  difficulty  with  K.iesong  was  a 
series  of  Incidents — some  caused  by  the  Com- 
munists, others  dreame<i  up  by  them  or 
caused  by  US  or  South  Korean  iiicurslcins 
into  the     neutral  zone  " 

PANMfNJOM    SELECTED 

Eventually,  to  avoid  future  incideiits.  the 
U.S.  side  proposed  Panmunjom  and  both 
sides  agreed  to  be  responsible  lor  its  security. 


,4/> 
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Tl,e  main  lesson  taught  by  the  lengthy  iie-  fore  have  no  pride  of  authorsliip  ^  defend, 
eotlatlor^  was  the  in-slght  into  Communist  Similarly,  while  I  have  been  acting  as  ChrUr- 
neJoUatTngTctlcs  InlUallv,  the  U.N.  side  man  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Urban 
thought  the  UUks  would  be  over  quickly.  But  Problems,  that  Commission  has. 
the  Cominunlst*  showed  great  ]x.tlence  in  orooerlv  decided  not  to  issue  .iny  in 
not  yielding  on  an  i.ssue  and  the  U.N.  side 
more   Uian  matched   the  Communists. 

Adm.  Arlelgh  Uurkc  one  of  the  negotlaUirs. 
11.VS  written 

■  It  Is  essenti.U.  ol  rourse.  m  dealing  with 
these  people  that  you  have  no  personal  feel- 
ings whatsoever  Emotion  can  never  affect  a 
conference  at  iUl.  Tiie  only  possible  way  of 
winning,  in  such  a  conference,  as  this,  is  by 
coldly  cAlculatlng  every  move  and  every  state- 
ment and  exercising  the  maximum  ^imount  of 
p.itience.  calmness  and  stamina  " 
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TESTIMONY  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
I">iUL  H  DOUGLAS  BEFORE  SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  wa.s  privileged  to  hear 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas  testify  on  hoii.smg 
legislation.  Former  Senator  Douglas  is 
one  of  the  most  qualilied  persons  in  this 
counliT  to  di.scuss  housing  legislation  by 
virtue  of  his  loni?  experience  on  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  and  his  legislative 
contribution  to  our  hou.sing  and  urban 
piom-ams  In  addition,  he  is  presently 
serving  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
and  lie  and  the  Commi.s.sion  have  trav- 
eled throughout  the  rouniiy  to  hear  from 
local  officials  .md  residents  on  the  .suc- 
cess uf  our  pre.-,ent  pi-nsrams  I  know  that 
Senators  arc  anx!ou.sl>-  awaiting  the  find- 
ing of  this  Commi.ssion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
alone  when  I  .say  that  the  testimony  of 
Senator  D.iuglas  is  some  of  the  best  ever 
pre.sented  to  the  .subcommittee.  It  out- 
lines the  present  iiroblems  involved  in 
the  operation  of  our  housing  programs 
and  then  offers  constructive  .solutions  to 
meet  the.se  problems.  I  was  especially 
concerned  with  the  .statements  regarding 
the  need  to  develop  a  large  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encouraup  the  use  of  new  tech- 
noU)f.*es  m  the  housing  construction  lield. 
I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
po.sals  to  come  before  Congress  in  a  long 
time.  If  we  are  lo  develop  large-scale  pro- 
grams to  hou'e  our  low-income  families 
we  must  have  technological  break- 
ihrouiihs.  In  the  past,  however,  we  have 
been  passive  in  n\n  efforts  and  hoped 
that  the  breakthrough  would  somehow 
emei  go  without  governmental  assistance. 
The  Douglas  proposal,  on  the  other  hand, 
offers  a  dynamic  means  to  encourage  this 
neccs.saiT  expei'imentation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  former  Sen- 
ator Douglas  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
TisTiMONT  or  Paul  H    Douglas  Before  Sen- 

.\TE  SUBCOMMrTTEE  ON  HOUSING  OF  BANKING 

AND  Currency  Committee,  March  21,  1968 
Chairman  Sparkmaii  and  members  of  the 
comrmttee.  I  wash  to  thank  you  for  the  honor 
which  you  have  paid  me  in  inviting  me  to 
testify  so  that  I  appear  before  you  not  at  my 
own  request  taut  at  yours.  I  appreciate  that 
fact.  Let  me  also  say  immediately  that  while 
I  am  supporting  tlie  main  thrust  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  liousing  program.  I  had  ab- 
solutely no  part  in  its  preparation.  I  there- 


has.  I  think 
properly  decided  not  to  issue  .iny  interim  re- 
ports or  recommendations  I  therefore  speak 
only  tor  myself,  but  with  ihcir  |>erml.ssion. 
and  having  endured  me  for  18  ye.irs  you  can 
discount  what  I  lia\e  to  s.iv  to  the  degroe 
which  you  may  desire 

During  this  last  >t'ar  liuwi-\er.  1  have 
\.  itPd  Willi  other  inr'nibcrs  ol  the  Commi.s- 
.sion some  19  cities  where  we  have  held  over 
40  day.-5  of  liearin^s,  ronsulted  with  hundreds 
of  experts  on  buildnut  cooes,  housing  codes. 
/.oniiig.  taxes,  and  .s\ibdivision  ;.ik1  develop- 
ment .standards.  We  have  visited  tho  slums 
.md  the  ghettos,  examined  public  housing. 
22i(d)(3i.  and  urban  ren.wal  pioject^.  and 
looked  at  new  metliods  and  te>-hnoloirirs  lor 
building.  In  addition,  we  li.'vt'  studied  the 
huge  volume  of  rcprrts  nooks  AV.<i  .irti.-les 
which  liavc  poured   Irom   'lie  press 

Because  ol  my  non-i)artlcip.ition  in  the 
Housing  Message  I  cannot  and  should  nut 
attempt  to  discuss  the  minutiae  of  the  meas- 
ures wiiich  are  before  you.  With  your  indul- 
gence, therefore.  I  shall  try  instead  to  outline 
the  general  principles  which  lead  me  lo  sup- 
port the  main  leaturos  of  the  proCTam, 

1,   My  UTSt  point  ;,■;  Diat  m  my  judgment  i/c 
should  plan  to  huild  at  Irast  2  1)  to  2  2  tnil- 
hon    hmtaing    units    a    year,    or    (..'cr    rtOO.UOO 
to   700  000    more    than    our    average    ]or    the 
liist    jire    ycart;.    While    we    have    made    gen- 
eral progress   in  the  held  of  housing  during 
the  last  19  ve.irs  bv  iniikiirif;  ,it  ..  t.istcr  rate 
than  that  at  which  new  lainiUcs  iiave  been 
lormed.  tl.erc  is  siUl  ureat  need.  In  1950  the 
Census  listed  -JO  milU'-'ii  liouslng  units  or  45 
percent  of  the  total  rus  Ijeing  elllier  substand- 
ard or  overcrowded.  Hv  1960.  this  official  ng- 
ure  liad  been  reduced  to  15  million  and  tcxiay 
It  may  be   l^etwen:   12  and   13   millions.  The 
Census  ligures  are  not  too  reliable  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  improve- 
ment   largely    came    in    the    introduction    of 
sanitary  facilities  on  larms  and  in  relatively 
small    towns.   Even   if   we    take    12 '2    million 
units  as  the  figure  for  unsatisfactory  hous- 
ing,  about   50   million    people   would    be   in- 
volved. We  cannot  wait  for  the  slow  march 
of    lime    to    deal    with    this    deficiency.    We 
should  remember  also  that  building  virtually 
stopped   from    1929    to    1946   and    that    there 
will  be  a  delayed  retirement  ol   the  pre- 1929 
and  pre-1900  units  during  the  next  third  of 
a  century.  New  York  City  alone  liOs  4O.ilO0 
structures     containing     335.000     units     and 
housing      about   one   million    people — struc- 
tures   built    before    the    1901    buildltig    code 
went  into  effect.  A  large  proportion  of  these. 
particularly    on    the    Island    of    Manhattan, 
should    never    have    been    bvult.    They    are 
now   over  two-thirds   of   a   century   old   and 
by  tiie  end  of  the  century  they  will  be  over 
ahundred  years  old.  Many  were  built  in  the 
1880's  and  i890's  for  the  immieraiu  tide  and. 
although  their  walls  are  sound,  ihry  should 
liave   been   rehabilitated   or   replaced    i>efore 
now. 

We  should  also  frankly  lace  tlio  tact  that 
we  will  need  an  appreciably  increased  volume 
of  homo  construction  in  the  next  15  or  20 
years.  In  the  first  place,  unless  destroyed  by 
nuclear  war  the  jxjpulation  is  probably  i-oing 
to  increase  appreciably.  One  should  be  cliary 
about  these  jjrophccies  ;  ince  40  years  ago 
the  demographers  estimated  that  our  popu- 
lation would  hit  a  plateau  of  167  million  by 
about  this  time  and  then  remain  constant 
or  slightly  decline.  However,  we  reached  200 
million  last  fall  and  we  arc  increasing  at  a 
natural  growth  rate  of  .slightly  over  2  million 
a  year  plus  300.000  to  400.000  new  immi- 
grants. The  Census  has  now  come  out  with 
no  less  than  four  projected  estimates  of  total 
population  in  1990,"  ranging  from  about 
256  to  300  million.  Projected  to  the  year  2000, 


this  would  have  a  range  Irom  something 
around  280  to  over  340  million  I  tend  to  fa- 
vor the  lower  hgure  because  of  the  great  re- 
cent reduction  m  the  crude  birth  and  net  fer- 
tility rates  But  I  would  not  object  strenu- 
ously it  one  hxed  the  most  probable  Hgure  at 
:',iX1  niilU'in  -  We  shall  therefore  have  to  take 
i-are  of  from  80  to  100  million  more  i^eople  in 
the  next  third  of  a  century,  or  as  many  as 
we  have  added  durms  the  last  50  years.  As- 
:.uming  that  the  4  member  lamily  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  standard,  this  will  require  In 
Itself  the  construction  of  Irom  20  to  25  mil- 
lion housing  units  or  an  average  annual  rate 
..f  700  to  i;(>0  tliou..ands  units  merely  to  take 
care  ol  liie  numcrioal  growth  rate.  At  least 
we  should  start  out  at  that  rate  and  only  n  - 
vi.se  It  If  the  growth  rate  is  altered. 

But    this   IS   only    tlie    beginning.    We    will 
also  need  to  rrplacc  housing  which  will  nor- 
mally   wear    out.    to    eliminate    the    existing 
excessive  st.'Ck  of  substandard  dwellings,  and 
to    prt.vide    lor    the    added    demojid    created 
by   the  net  migration  from  the  country  and 
tiie  small   towns  to  the  metropolitan  areas. 
We    should    realize    tliat    o!    the    46    millKJn 
housing  units  which  were  extant  In  1950.  all 
but    a    lelatively    sinull    minority    had    lieen 
built   before   1929.   since  the  depression   and 
the  war  had  largely  .slopi>ed  nome  building. 
We  have  iliereiore  a  very  l.-rge  stock  ol  iious- 
iiig   which    IS   ;i-jW    over  40   years   old   and   a 
considerable  volume  that  is  liom  two-thirds 
to    three-quarters   of    a   century    old.    Where 
the   .structure   is  still   sound,   these   builamgs 
need   not  be  scrapped,  1   know  ol   houses  in 
New   tngland   which  are  wver  200   years  old 
and    lO-e    still    not    only    adequate    but    also 
ch.irming.    Willi    American    life    what    It    la. 
however.  I  would   not  exi>ect  tlie  luturc  1.'? 
of  mo.-t  American  housing  to  exceed  a  liun- 
drec!    Ncars   aiid   possibly  it   would   Ije  .is   low 
oi     75     \e.irs     The    pre-1900    housing    units 
should   therefore  be  expected  largely   to  dis- 
appear and   to  do  so  rather  rapidly  between 
now  and  the  ye..r  2000,  while  the   1900-1929 
units   will    also    tjegin    to   phitse    out    during 
this  jjeriod.  While  it  is  dilVicull  to  make  an 
estimate,   1   would    guess   that    not    lar   Irnni 
15  to  20  million  units  will  need  to  be  retired 
during  ihe  next  third  of  .i  century  alone,  or 
•  ill   average   ..iiiiual   rate  ('f   !i<>in   500   to  tJOO 
thousund. 

Then  tliere  is  the  internal  Hii'.zration  ff 
I>eople.  P'rom  1940  to  196G.  the  total  larm 
jKipulation  aecreased  from  30,5  million  to 
11. G  million.  This  was  an  absolute  decrease 
of  19  million  jjeople  and  of  somewhere  be- 
tween 4  and  5  million  households.  Despite 
the  \aliant  elforts  of  the  mobile  liomes  in- 
dustry, these  folks,  unlike  the  snails,  did 
not  bear  their  houses  on  their  Ixicks.  New 
housing  had  to  be  constructed  lor  them  in 
their  new  locations  while  the  old  deserted 
houses  lell  into  rums,  as  is  visible  to  every- 
one who  drives  through  the  countryside 
Tlio.se  who  left  the  small  towns  iur  the  cities 
and  .-uburbs  (•xpciicnccd  mtich  the  same 
needs.  To  the  degree  that  they  merely  re- 
placed families  which  moved  out,  ll'^ev  could 
take  over  the  housing  being  vacated  by  <.ld- 
sler.'!  But  to  the  degree  that  they  repre- 
sented a  net  addition,  new  units  had  to  be 
constructed  lor  them.  This  lias  concentrated 
the  need,  as  expressed  by  the  market,  during 
the  last  20  years  in  the  subtirbs  i-'  the  stand- 


'  .Sec  Statistical  Abstract    1967,  p   4.  B-9. 


I  tavored  'his  figure  myself  befcre  the 
."ontinued  reduction  in  the  birth  rate  of  la.st 
year.  Thus  the  crude  birth  rate  fell  from 
between  24  and  25  to  the  thotisand  m  the 
late  50's  to  18.5  in  1966  and  17  9  in  1967  In 
1955.  the  death  rate  was  9.3  and  m  1960,  ;i  :> 
It  remained  relatively  constant  .:t  this  tixure 
and  was  9.5  in  1966.  This  gave  a  gross  fer- 
tility rate  of  0,9  percent.  The  net  immigra- 
tion for  the  7  years  1960-66  cnme  to  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  360  thousand  a  year  or 
about  0,2  percent,  flie  total  growth  in  1966 
was  2  1  minion  liistead  of  the  3.0  mioion  of 
1961. 
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lirtl  metropolitan  statistical  areaa  whf>«e 
poptUattun  Mas  increased  more  rapidly  than 
iitiy  other  i^roup  Tlie  Census  sh<iws  .i  quite 
extraordinary  rate  of  mobility  In  l&e6.  out 
•  f  188  million  people.  12  7  million  ^r  ap- 
pr'ixlmalely  7  percent  were  llvlnR  in  a  dlf- 
i^rent  county  than  that  in  which  they  re- 
sided :n  the  preceding  year  In  li»ttO.  approxl- 
m.itely  30  percent  were  Uvlnt?  in  .i  different 
house  in  the  ^me  county  as  in  1955  while 
11  percent  lived  In  a  different  county  On  the 
whole.  It  would  seem  that  an  allowance  tor 
internal  migration  of  10  million  units  in  the 
next  third  of  a  century  would  not  be  ex- 
■esslve  This  would  iverage  out  .it  about 
joo  000  units  a  year 

There  are  also  two  nninor  factors  which 
need  to  be  noted  before  we  come  to  the 
replacement  of  substandard  .md  ijroesly  over- 
crowded units   These  are 

1  1  1  The  need  to  allow  a  vacancy  factor  on 
the  increased  annual  volume  of  housing  of 
from  750  000  to  800  000  units  The  i?enerally 
iijfreed  on  rates  .ire  I '2  percent  for  single 
r.unily  homes  and  5  percent  for  apartments 
I'hls  would  give  a  probable  combined  total  of 
3  percent  or  sibout  20.OO0  to  -'S.ooo  units  a 
year 

(21  The  fact  is  that  new  standards  of 
housing  including,  but  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  electrical  ,uid  mechanical  svstems 
needed  f(.>r  air  conditioning,  will  make  .vn 
added  voluine  of  nousing  ot)8olete.  even  if 
structurally  viable,  .md  will  lead  to  its  retire- 
ment The  same  factor  will  operate  in  the 
demand  for  a  (.greater  degree  of  privacy  and 
protection  iurainst  noise  This  estimate  will 
vary  but  I  will  roughly  guess  that  2U  million 
will  be  placed  in  this  category  or  .111  average 
of  75  000  ;i  year  This  would  raise  the  yearly 
toUvl  needed  to  1.650  000 

We  now  come  to  the  substandard  and  over- 
crowded units  wtUch  we  need  tt)  remove  from 
the  market  .md  replace  with  better  .md  more 
decent  housing  The  1960  Census  listed  the 
substandard  units  wlxich  should  be  removed 
at  11  4  million  units  ,ind  the  crowded  house- 
holds in  st.mdajd  units  at  4  0  million  The 
number  of  the  former  by  now  hus  probably 
been  reduced  to  somewhere  between  9  .md 
10  million  units  One  s  estimate  of  the  annual 
addition  needed  depends  on  the  rate  at  which 
we  decide  to  remove  these  umt^  If  we  were 
to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  century  to  get 
nd  of  them,  this  would  mean  an  added 
annual  volume  of  approximately  JOti.OOO  a 
year  and  move  the  total  yearly  needs  to 
1,950.000  tf  the  decision  should  be  to  do  it 
in  12  years  or  by  1980  this  would  mean  an 
additional  annual  increment  of  750.000  .ind 
an  .iruiual  total  of  2  4  million  U  we  do  It 
In  a  decade,  then  the  mnual  .Mlditlon  would 
be  900. 0<X)  .vnd  the  total  .mnual  units  needed 
would  t>e  .iround  2  55  or  2  6  million  Although 
I  have  not  seen  HUDs  work  sheets  on  this 
question,  I  suspect  ttiat  their  llgures  roughly 
.igree  with  mine  and  account  for  the  Presi- 
dents call  for  2  6  million  a  year  for  10  years 
or  26  million  for  the  decade. 

If  this  volume  could  be  reached  and  if  the 
country  would  really  carry  through  with  it.  I 
would  agree  But  I  would  like  to  renund  you 
that  the  average  annual  volume  during  the 
last  six  years  has  been  1.450.000  '  and  that 
this  goal  would  c.ill  for  .m  .innual  incre.ise 
of  1. 150.000  more  units  than  this  ur  atnjut 
80  percent,  more  than  we  have  been  turning 
out  I  doubt  If  we  could  or  would  keep  up 
that  pjice  I  therefore  choose  an  admittedly 
more  modest  goal  of  replacing  the  substand- 
.ird  units  in  20  years  This  would  mean  add- 
ing 450.000  umts  a  year  and  bring  the  total 
to  2  2  million.  This  I  thlnic  Is  supportable 
although  It  Is  slightly  above  50  more  than 
we  h.ive  been  building  in  the  last  six  years 
and  65  r  more  than  last  year  At  the  very 
least  we  shouid  build  2  0  millions  a  vear  or 


slightly  more  than  500.000  above  our  pajit  six 
year  average 

1  therefore  came  out  at  a  somewhrtt  more 
consenatlve  figure  than  the  Administra- 
tion although  this  depends  largely  on  a 
matter  of  Judgment  :is  to  how  last  we  can 
and  should  move 

2  The  people  uho  need  the  added  housing 
arc  the  poor  an  dthr  lower  middle  income 
group  who  at  present  cannot  afford  to  pay 
lor  decent  houftng  TTie  poor  can  be  defined 
according  to  the  rigorous  stmidards  set  by 
MolUe  Orshansky  and  the  Stu'lal  Security  Ad- 
ministration .is  urban-  families  of  4  who 
have  to  live  on  less  than  S3300  a  year  There 
are  .ibout  JO  million  of  these  folk  In  the 
country  or  .1  little  less  than  16  percent  Tills 
Is  also  atxiut  the  .iverage  tor  the  central  cities 
of  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
arens  ■  where  they  number  approximately  10 
mlllk>n  .Another  8  percent  are  .m  the  fringes 
of  poverty  or  have  .m  annual  gross  income  of 
$3300  up  to  M400  or  «4500  a  year  Alxnit  5 
million  will  be  in  this  group  m  the  central 
cities  TJien  another  25  will  be  in  the  lower 
economic  middle  class  from  .ibout  $4500  to  a 
little  less  than  .$7000  1 1  c  .  the  economy  budg- 
et plus  50r  I  This  will  include  15  million 
more  of  the  urban  dlsadvanttged 

A  tew  years  ,igo  the  fxjverty  ratio  was  only 
10'  in  the  suburbs  This  would  have  given 
n  touil  of  6  million  poor  -md  .mother  3  mil- 
lion of  the  near  poor  and  not  far  from  10 
million  of  the  lower  economic  middle  class. 
Consolidating  these  hgures  for  the  two  thirds 
of  the  population  or  130  million  who  live 
in  the  231  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  we  get  very  roughly 

1  The  fiO'iT  Hinder  *3335l^I6  million: 
lai  Cities  10  million,  (bl  The  suburbs- 6 
iitllUon. 

2  The  near  poor  9  million  1  »3335-  $45001  • 
lai  Cities  6  million,  (bi  Suburbs  3  mil- 
lion. 

3  The  lower  economic  middle  class  i»450O- 
$6800)  33  million  I  at  Cities  =16  million, 
(hi    Suburbs- 17  million 

If  we  say  that  the  poor  md  near  poor 
should  not  under  tmy  circumstances  pay 
more  than  25' ;  of  their  income  tor  rent  and 
preferably  nor  more  than  20'  we  get  the 
following  monmum  amounts  which  these 
groups  can  pay 

1  The  metropolitan  poor— maximum 
$335  7  16  million:  Rent.  25'  lyearly  $840. 
monthly  $70);  rent.  20':  lyearly  $680. 
monthly  $57 1 

2.  The  metropolitan  near  poor— maxi- 
mum-$4400  9  million:  Rent.  25'.  lyearly 
$1100,  monthly  92»:  rent.  20';  lyearly  $880, 
monthly  $73) . 

3  The  lower  economic  middle  class — .$4500- 
$6800  33  million:  Bent,  20*^'  (yearly  $1360, 
monthly  $115l;  rent.  16';  >  yearly  $1080. 
monthly  $90) 

I  think  these  rough  figures  will  show  that 
the  poor  c^uinot  afford  to  rent  decent  housing 
In  the  metropolitan  areas  And  the  near  poor 
will  have  great  difficulty  In  doing  .so  This 
will  also  be  extremely  dltHcult  for  the  lower 
economic  middle  class 

It  should  be  noted  that  half  of  the  poor 
are  .ibjectly  poor — a  total  of  8  million  with 
incomes  under  $2200  and  with  a  maximum 
monthly  rental  they  could  afford  of  $45  00. 

If  It  Is  dlfHcult  for  the  poor  to  rent  exist- 
ing housing.  It  will  be  even  more  difficult 
(1)  for  them  to  nnance  new  housing  or  i2) 
for  private  enterprise  to  build  new  housing 
to  rent  to  them  Taking  the  maximum  hous- 
ing cost  which  cun  be  privately  financed  as 
2' 2  times  the  yearly  income,  none  of  the 
poor  can  afford  more  than  an  $8,500  00  unit. 
Nor  can  any  of  the  near  poor  afford  more 
than  an  $11.250  00  unit.  The  lower  economic 
middle  class  cannot  afford  more  than  $17,000. 

It  should  be  realized  that   the«e  amounts 


'Economic    Indicators.    February     1968.    p.  '  I  e,  cities  of  over  50.000  population  which 

20    This    does    not    however    include   mobile     probably  now  include  some  63  or  64  millions 
homes.  of  people. 


are  all  thaliVlMMkat  the  \ery  top  could  .ifTord 
The  entircgrtop  below  the  upper  limit  c<iuld 
afford  less.  Thus  the  eight  jxrcent  <>f  the 
abjectly  poor  could  not  afford  'o  pay  more 
than  S5500  per  un.t:  the  rem  lining  eight 
percent  of  the  pojr  could  afford  more  tlian 
$5500.  but  lees  than  $8500  The  eight  per- 
cent near  poor  could  afford  to  pay  between 
$8500  and  $11,250  per  unit.  etc.  But  that 
would  be  all 

I  think  It  is  obvious  that  the  16  inllllon 
poor  cannot  be  properly  housed  at  present 
cost-,  without  receiving  outside  subsidies  of 
one  form  Lir  another — .md  that  this  i.s  pir- 
ilcularly  true  of  the  abjectly  poor  Siniliarlv. 
the  near  poor  will  need  .ippreci.ible  sub.sid.cs 
while  the  lower  sections  of  the  lower  middle 
iiicome  cl.iss  win  need  .-iome  help  at  pn  sent 
loifs  If  they  .ire  to  be  housed  decently  I.Ike 
the  President.  I  favor  tackling  this  problem, 
but  I  would  favor  eliminating  it  over  22 
years  instead  of  In  10  to  12  years.  I  therefore 
suggest  that  the  500,000  units  a  year  to 
eliminate  substandard  hoiLslng  be  directly 
geared  for  the  poor,  the  ne-ar  poor  and  the 
lower  middle  cl.iss  With  i  total  of  10  or  11 
million  units  -xe  can  provide  decent  housing 
lor  40  to  44  million  people  I'hl.s  .vhould  take 
cire  of  the  25  million  who  .ire  now  larthest 
down  and  for  at  least  half  <tt  the  lower  middle 
economic  class,  rhe  back  of  the  [)roblem 
would  be  broken  If  we  continue  u>  make 
progress  in  reducing  the  number  of  the 
I>oor  and  near  poor,  the  total  can  be  scaled 
down  by  abbreviating  the  number  of  years, 
but  we  can  start  at  this  pace  I  suggest  th.it 
of  the  half  million  units  a  year,  about  a 
yearly  total  of  300,000  of  these,  or  66  mil- 
lion altogether  be  built  for  the  poor  and 
that  200.000  a  year,  or  44  million  iUlcjgether 
be  built  for  the  lower  middle  income  class. 

3.  /  think  wc  can  adopt  ii  inicture  uf  plan-<. 
similar  to  those  the  President  has  suggested. 
I  .suggest  that  we  provide  about  30  percent 
of  the  amount  In  public  housing  which  needs 
to  be  speeded  up  Here  we  get  a  complete  .■>ub- 
sidization  of  interest  and  also  lower  local  t.ix 
charges.  This  program  should  be  primarily  for 
the  poor  but  we  caii  strive  to  ctfect  .is  great 
.in  economic  and  racial  mixture  as  possible 

Building  in  the  future  .should  be  conducted 
.IS  far  as  possible  on  .scattered  sites.  Oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  tor  families  to  stay 
on  in  their  .ipartments  or  houses  by  p-aying 
more  than  maximum  rent  is  their  income 
rises  Opportunity  should  also  be  given  to 
purchase  possibly  through  the  condominium 
or  cooperative  method. 

4.  /  believe  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
total  can  be  financed  by  rent  supplements 
with  the  government  picking  up  that  portion 
0/  the  cost  which  the  individual  family  (On- 
not  pay. 

Another  20  or  25  percent  can  be  met 
through  the  various  forms  of  221(d)  (3)  with 
help  given  to  the  sponsors  as  the  President, 
reoommends. 

An  added  20  to  25  percent  can  be  helped 
to  purchiise  individual  homes. 

5.  The  administration  has  chosen  the  most 
effective  way  of  getting  a  large  volume  of  an- 
nual corrstructton  at  a  minimum  of  annual 
expense,  namely,  by  subsuii::i'ig  the  interest 
•■ate.  Tlius,  in  public  housing  where  all  of  the 
interest  rate  is  subsidized,  .1  4  percent  interest 
rate  would  normally  lead  to  the  construction 
of  25  times  ;is  great  a  volume  of  housing  con- 
struction Here  a  ?400.000  annual  payment 
would  lead  to  $10  million  worth  of  housing. 
The  total  payment  would,  however,  of  course 
lead  to  the  cumulative  assumption  of  the 
interest 

In  the  Case  of  rent  supplements,  the  rent 
is  subsidized  In  the  case  of  the  221ldM3) 
and  home  purchase  programs  the  interest 
rate  is  to  be  subsidized  down  to  one  percent 
depending  on  the  income  of  the  individual 
family.  There  are  real  questions  as  to 
whether  the  lowest  income  groups  should  be 
encouraged  to  buy  private  homes  If  they 
have  to  pay  for  the  amortization  of  the  mort- 
gage debt  on  their  property.  If  they  have  to 
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sell  their  houses  after  a  few  years,  llielr  thin 
equities  are  likely  to  be  wiped  out.  These 
will  be  dollars  which  they  c.mnot  afford  to 
lose  and  to  accumulate  which  they  wlU  have 
h.id  to  make  great  .sacrifices. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  let  me  turn  to  the 
question  of  "What  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 
.Ml  of  us  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
problems  we  face  But  the  answers  are  more 
diUlcult  I  would  like  to  make  some  con- 
.structlve  .suggestion.s  about  how  we  might 
get  the  job  done 

First  of  .ill.  ol  course.  Congress  must  ati- 
thori/.e  and  provide  the  1  unds  lor  programs  to 
do  the  job  whether  the  job  i.s  to  be  done  in 
12  years  or  in  two  decades  as  I  have  sug- 
gested. But  funds  .md  authority  are  not 
enout,'h  and  alone  will  not  get  the  Job  done. 
One  of  the  most  crucial  problems  and  past 
deterrents  to  buildmi;  houses  tor  low  Income 
Americans  is  the  i)roblem  of  .sites  to  build  on. 
Time  and  ac.uu  when  one  complains  at  the 
slowness  of  the  public  housing  or  moderate 
income  programs,  the  j'roblem  of  .sites  is 
t'lven  as  .1  major  rmidbock 

There  ,ire  many  more  '-ites  than  people 
im.igine  There  is  a  lot  more  l.md  on  which 
to  Iniild  than  is  generally  understood.  The 
facts  are  that  in  the  228  -SMSA's  there  are 
:?8  4  million  parcels  ef  uixable  rcilty  of  which 
7  2  million  parcels  or  19  percent  are  vacant 
lot.s. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  SMSA's  in- 
clude not  only  central  cities  but  suburban 
areas  as  well  and  that  this  is  not  a  true 
measure  of  the  number  of  vacant  lots  in 
central  cities  That  is  true,  but  the  facts  are 
that  in  119  of  the  130  cities  over  100,000, 
there  are  U  million  parcels  of  which  1.3  mil- 
lion or  116  percent  ure  in  vacant  lots.  It  may 
surprise  some  to  know  that  the  figure  for 
New  York  City  is  8  1  percent.  11.0  percent 
for  Chicago,  and  9  4  percent  for  Los  Angeles. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  number  of  sites  on 
which  there  are  dilapidated  buildings,  many 
of  which  are  owned  by  the  cities  as  a  result  of 
the  default  in  taxes,  the  number  of  sites  is 
greatly  swelled. 

By  using  scattered  sites  and  by  building 
non-institutional  types  of  public  housing, 
these  vacant  lots  could  supply  much  of  the 
need  for  sites  for  public  housing  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  in  our  central  cities. 
Second,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  govern- 
ment owned  land  on  which  housing  can  be 
built  The  I'resident  has  begun  this  by  pro- 
Ijosing  the  National  Training  School  site  for 
a  new  town  in  town  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  This  program  can  be  greatly  ex- 
panded as  a  source  of  sites.  I  should  add  a 
warning,  however,  that  such  sites  not  end  up 
is  Sites  for  luxury  housing  but  that  we  make 
certain  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  to  meet 
our  most  desperate  housing  needs  is  built 
on  them. 

Third,  there  are  large  numbers  of  VA  and 
FHA  foreclosures  each  year.  Some  of  these 
could  be  leased  by  public  housing  authori- 
ties to  house  those  public  housing  families 
who  were  Upwardly  ihobile."  as  the  phrase 
t;oes. 

In  fiscal  1967  there  were  21,217  VA  claims 
(tantamount  to  foreclosure)  and  In  calendar 
1967  about  53.000  FHA  foreclosures  of  which 
44.062  units  were  sales  housing  and  8.886 
units  were  in  67  projects  Some  of  these  could 
be  used. 

Fourth,  there  are  urban  renewal  sites. 
The  latest  figures  I  have  are  that  less  than 
half  ot  all  the  urban  renewal  sites  have  been 
committed,  that  is  to  say  that  there  are 
1.1'mmitments  to  build  .specific  buildings  on 
them.  Not  all  of  these  sites  would  be  appro- 
priate for  public  or  moderate  income  housing. 
But  in  view  of  the  crisis  in  our  cities.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  re-examination  of  the  existing 
i,ites  should  be  made  to  see  if  a  great  many 
more  of  them  cannot  be  used  for  public 
housing  and  for  moderate  income  housing. 
The  vast  empty  acreage  I  have  seen  in  Cleve- 


land  and   Detroit,   to  name   only   two  cities, 
makes  me  believe  that  this  is  so. 

Under  Urban  Renewal  approximately  400,- 
000  units  have  been  demolished.  By  defini- 
tion, most  of  these  were  units  where  low 
income  citizens  lived.  The  number  of  units 
planned,  under  construction  or  completed  in 
Urban  Renewal  areius  is  .ii)priiximately  '200,- 
000  or  one  half  the  number  demol  shed. 

Only  about  20,000  public  lious.iut  units 
have  been  located  on  urban  renewal  sites,  or 
one-twentieth  of  the  number  of  units  de- 
stroyed and  one-tenth  ol  the  units  planned, 
under  construction,  or  c-oinpleied  vu  Urlian 
Renewal  sites. 

Some  specific  ini.t.inces  inay  be  lieli)lul  In 
Detroit  since  1956.  according  to  the  Uiot 
Commission.  8.000  housing  units  have  been 
demolished  by  Urban  Renewal.  Only  758 
units  of  low  or  moderate  income  liousing 
under  Federal  programs  have  been  built  in 
that  period.  Very  tew.  if  nny.  of  these  are 
on  Urban  Renewal  sites. 

In  New  Haven  since  1952.  6.500  units  have 
been  destroyed  by  Urban  Renewal  and  high- 
ways. These  have  been  replaced.  ..ccoidmg  to 
the  Riot  Commission,  by  only  !i51  units. 
about  evenly  divided  between  public  hoitsmg 
and  the  moderate  Income  program. 

In  Newark,  the  figures  ;.re  12.000  units 
destroyed  siiice  1959  by  Urban  Renewal  and 
highways.  There.  3. 700  units  of  i^ublic  hous- 
ing and  moderate  liicome  housing  have  been 
built,  according  to  the  Riot  Commission 
figures. 

I  commend  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  for 
instituting  a  new  policy  of  fjivlng  priority  in 
the  future  to  low  Income  housing  needs  But. 
this  is  prospeitlve.  as  it  normally  takes  over 
four  years  from  the  time  a  i^lan  is  submitted 
until  the  first  spade  of  dirt  is  dug  on  new 
projects.  Implementation  ol  this  policy  is  a 
very  long  time  away.  I  think  there  should  be 
a  review  of  existing  sites  and  some  urgency 
put  behind  using  some  of  them  for  our  low 
income  housing  needs  now 

Finally,  the  suburbs  must  be  opened  up  for 
low  Income  housing.  The  Civil  Rights  bill  Just 
passed  by  the  Senate  is.  of  course,  a  mini- 
mum. But  other  things  must  be  done  Let  me 
suggest  a  few. 

While  it  is  a  complex  problem.  I  think  we 
should  consider  means  of  amending  State 
enabling  acts  to  allow  central  city  housing 
authorities  to  lease  housing  in  the  suburbs 
and  perhaps  to  build  on  scattered  sites.  There 
would  have  to  be  limitations  so  that  the  cen- 
tral city  would  not  merely  shift  its  problems 
to  some  one  else.  These  might  Include  a  limit 
on  the  proportion  of  their  public  housing 
which  could  be  leased  in  the  suburbs,  a  limit 
on  the  amount  to  go  to  any  one  place,  and 
some  means  of  providing  the  localities  with 
the  funds  for  the  additional  costs  for  com- 
munity services  which  accompany  the  build- 
ing of  any  public  or  moderate  income,  or  for 
that  matter,  private  housing  This  would 
allow  for  some  reasonable  dispersal  of  public 
and  moderate  income  housing.  The  central 
cities  cannot  bear  the  entire  burden  alone. 

State  action  could  help  in  this  matter  too. 
New  York  is  now  proposing  that  the  powers 
of  the  State  be  exercised  to  allow  for  wider 
dispersion. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  directly  if  all 
other  means  fail. 

These,  then,  are  ways  to  overcome  the 
problem  of  sites.  I  think  it  can  be  done  and 
that  there  is  far  more  kind  available  than 
people  often  Imagine. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  ndequate  num- 
ber of  sites,  a  real  eHort  must  be  made  to 
reduce  costs.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  Americans 
to  be  able  to  rent  or  buy  their  own  housing 
through  the  private  market  mechanism.  Fur- 
ther, we  want  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
subsidies  which  are  necessary  to  provide 
decent  housing  in  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  those  with  incomes  so  low  that  they 
are  unable  to  do  so  for  themselves. 


Ordinarily  it  costs  two  and  one  hall  limes 
ones  income  to  susUiin  the  i)urcha.se  of  a 
house  A  family  ■w.'ith  a  S-7,000  per  year  Income 
could  afford  a  i.11  .MO  house  While  inillioiis 
of  Aiiiericans  now  live  m  housing  which  orl'.'l- 
nally  cost  less  than  that  amount,  it  now  costs 
about  that  much  to  produce  a  new  house 
either  i>rivately  or  nn<ier  i)ublic  housing. 

If  we  could  reduce  the  costs  by  if2.5ii0.  we 
would  make  it  [«i.s.sll>le  for  all  tliose  Ameri- 
cans in  the  liand  of  Income  Irom  .»6.000  to 
:»7,000  to  iiltord  their  own  housing  and  ti  buv 
it  lai  the  private  market  In  ;iddlllon,  we 
would  reduce  the  amount  i4  subsidies  neces- 
sary to  be  paid  out  as  we  would  redui'e  the 
upper  ircoiiu'  celling  fir  .subsidies 

(iiie  of  the  main  iirjlilems  we  lace  is  that 
while  numerous  jirotolypes  of  new  tf^"h!ii- 
ques  in  housing  have  Ijeen  produced.  alm()*.l 
none  of  them  hius  )>een  ijia.ss  produced  i)e- 
cause  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  codes 
and  I'onlng  and  the  capit:il  lunds  needed  to 
get  oil  the  ground  Time  and  ag;un  our  Com- 
mi.s.sion  h.'is  asked  for  good  cost  data  only  to 
find  out  that  It  IS  not  .ivailable  Ijocause  only 
a  prot/jtvjie  or  demonstration  nuxlel  has  been 
jjnxluccd 

In  ..rdir  :•>  remedy  tins  problem  I  ■Aant  to 
make  the  lollowmg  .niggestion  1  lliink  we 
should  tike  one  or  two  conventional  methods 
of  building-  wood  or  bncks  or  tjoth — plus 
about  live  new  methods  of  building — con- 
crete, plastics,  tlie  Dall.is  stack  .sack  method. 
to  name  a  few — mid  provide  a  means  ol  test- 
ing these  tf)  .see  if  we  cannot  get  a  major 
reduction  in  costs. 

We  could  build  them  on  government  iand 
in  .irdor  to  avoid  the  problems  of  codes  .iiid 
Zroning.  I  propose  that  we  Inuld  a  thou.s.md 
units  of  each  type  per  year  for  five  years,  or 
from  25.000  to  35.000  units  in  all.  Cost  sys- 
tems should  be  set  up  and  detailed  cost  rec- 
ords kept  This  would  answer  the  question  ot 
whether  and  how  costs  can  be  reduced 
through  the  use  of  new  techniques.  The  re- 
sult.s  would  then  be  available  to  be  applied 
on  I.  mass  scale  throughout  the  country. 
Cost  reductions,  however,  should  not  he 
limited  merely  to  the  construction  itself 
Land  costs,  linancmg  costs,  closing  costs, 
legal  and  other  professional  lees,  union  and 
code  restrictions,  to  name  .some  ot  them,  are 
often  as  important  iis  construction  costs  The 
l.tct  is  that  we  may  get  a  signiltcant  lowering 
of  costs  throuL'h  small  decreases  in  the  nu- 
merous kinds  of  costs  which  are  involved  in 
building  housing.  We  should  itot  throw  out 
any  possible  reduction. 

Recently  I  \lsited  the  National  Homes 
Corporation  in  Lafayette.  Indiana  which 
builds  prefabricated  houses  I  think  that 
there  are  distinct  advantages  of  pre-Jabri- 
cation  over  ordinary  construction  if  it  can 
be  'irganized  .'md  applied  on  a  mass  .scile 

First,  there  can  be  .t  reduction  in  man 
hours  through  the  use  ot  large  fcale  prcxiuc- 
tion  and  mechanization 

Second,  industrial  rather  than  craft  union 
rates  would  apply  Less  .skill  would  be  re- 
quired on  the  a.-sembly  line  than  on  the  site 
where  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  now  done 

Third,    work    inside    the   f.ict.)ry   '.vould    Lie 

independent  of  the  weather  and  not  .is  now 

interrupted   bv  fmow.   rain,   or  extreme  cold 

Fourth,  materials  could  be  Ixjucht  in  large 

quantities   and    hence    at    lower    iirices. 

Fifth,  there  is  a  saving  in  time  of  construc- 
tion and  thus  a  reduction  in  the  tost  ol 
interim  linancmc. 

Sixth,  there  is  a  savincs  on  vandalism  .aid 
breaKaae  dunnc  construction.  •A-hlch  is  a 
more  important  item  than  ordinarily  known. 
Seventh,  there  are  savings  to  be  made  on 
engineers  and  other  professional  lees.  The 
engineers  and  others  are  .salaried  employees 
and  the  cost  per  unit  of  such  lees  would  be 
reduced 

Eighth,  builders  fees  and  markups  would 
be  lowered  as  the  volume  increases. 

Ninth,  there  are  almost  no  extras  which 
add  to  the  cost  of  almost  any  independently 
built  house 
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Tenth,  there  Is  virtually  no  lost  time  due 
to  lack  of  materials. 

Finally  prefab  constnictlon  ^enernlly  re- 
quires less  iruuritenani-e.  fewer  repair*  .e«u« 
planting,  ett  .  so  Uiat  long  terni  costs  are 
reduced 

Speclalusatlon  depends  on  the  extent  of 
the  market  If  the  present  deterrent  of  codes 
tiiid  zoning  can  be  eliminated  so  that  hous- 
ing can  be  mass  produced  and  sold,  I  believe 
that  considerable  savings  in  coats  can  be 
made  This  l.s  one  of  tlie  major  jobs  which 
our  Commission  has  oefore  U  and  which  we 
lire  working  .it  diligently 


DH 


MARTIN  LUTHEPt   KING 
SOUL  OF   HUMANITY' 


THE 


Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
Aiiiencaii  dreani  na.s  been  with  us  .since 
our  betimning  a.s  a  people  It  lia^s  com- 
forted MS  m  our  dark  hours  and  prodded 
u-s  in  our  comfortable  one.s  It  is  the 
Amencan  contribution  to  the  .soul  of  hu- 
manity This  dream  is  that  every  man 
can  be  free,  with  his  opportunity  limited 
only  by  his  ability  and  tlie  stren.;th  or 
his  will  and  that  government  exists  to 
achieve  that  dream. 

It  Is  ironic  that  m  our  own  time  the 
man  who  had  this  dream  upon  his  lips, 
the  man  who  moved  the  htmrts  of  men 
throu-:hout  the  world  and  called  Amer- 
ica to  .mplemeiit  this  dream,  was  black 

Martin  Luther  Kin«.  Jr  .  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  only  >;roup  who  came  to  these 
shores  against  their  will.  Snatched  from 
their  ancestral  home  by  Arab  .slave  trad- 
ers, earned  in  Yankee  Clippers  to  work 
on  SoutherTi  soil,  this  country  ^-reeted 
them  with  dlscnmination  and  exploita- 
tion. 

Th.s  waa  Dr.  Kind's  history  But  he  be- 
came neither  bitter  nor  beaten.  Instead 
he  called  America  back  to  its  vision,  back 
to  its  soul. 

Mr.  President,  the  human  rights 
treaties  are  international  expressions  of 
the  Amencan  dream  I  urse  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Conventions  on  Racuil  Dis- 
crimination and  the  Poliucal  Rit;iiu  of 
Women  By  .-.uch  a  course  we  hasten  the 
day  when  all  men  shall  be  "free  at  last." 


A  QUARTER  CENTURY  (  iF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  PreMdeiu.  the  Work- 
er Protection-F;ur  Housing  Act  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  I  ;Lm  proud  of 
the  rule  I  played  in  its  enactment 

In  the  past  quarter  centur>'.  I  have 
sponsored  or  cospunsored  mure  let'isla- 
tion  to  advance  civil  rights  than  on  any 
other  (jne  subject. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  propos- 
als: 

IN      1967      \XD     luea      90TH     COItCBESS 

S  989.  ellm.n.ites  discrimination  in  selec- 
tion of  Federal  Juries. 

S  y90.  establi.slies  .i  U  3  Convmittee  >n  Hu- 
man Rights. 

S    1026   Civil  Rights  .\ct  of  1967 

S.  t35«    The  Pair  HiiUsing  .Act  of  19e7 

S  1359.  extends  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

S.  1362.  protects  against  Interference  with 
cert.un  rights 

S.  1592.  The  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  .\ct 

S  2388.  amendment  No  371  Do  Equal  Op- 
peirtunlty  Act 

S.  2938,  extends  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1963. 


S  21)79.  e«t«bllshe6  a  C>>mml8Blon  on  Negni 
Hlstiiry  .u.d  Culture 

S  3240.  National  Manpower  Bill 

HK  3518.  amendment  No  534  Ui  Worker 
ProtecUon-t\iir  H«iu«lng  Bill. 

<N    19SS   awd    I  sen.  asTH  congbcss 

S  1497,  civil  rights  protecUon.  unlawful  of- 
ficial violence 

S   1517.  voter  registration  rights 

H    15«4.  Votln^'  Rights  Act  of   1965. 

S  1654,  Increased  criminal  penalties  against 
those  who  interfere  with  the  exercising  of 
clvU  rights 

S  2548.  prohibits  transml.sslon  of  material 
which  def.tmes  raiial  or  religious  groups 

S  2846.  makes  It  a  Federal  offense  to  take 
unlawful  violence  ag-.ilnst  civil  rights 
workers. 

3  2923.  provides  for  fair  Jury  selection 
under  the  ClvU  Rights  Protection  Act  of 
1966 

S  JiOi  establishes  a  U  3.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

S  3296.  assures  nondlscrlnrUnatlon  In  pub- 
lic education,  other  areas. 

S  3451.  provides  adequate  housing  credit 
in  aretis  of  lUU  dlst>rder 

H  R  14765.  amendment  to  ClvU  Rights 
Bill. 

IN     1963     AND     190*.     HSTIl     CONGRESS 

H.R.  7162,  amendment  to  ClvU  Rights  Bill 

SerLate  Resolution  118.  housing,  loans  with- 
out (.Ustrlmlnailon. 

S    1732,  public  accommodations 

3.  1731,  administration  civil  rights  pro- 
posal . 

3.1I5U3.  U  3    cltlzeiLs  rights 

3.  1591,  prr>hlblt8  dlscrlimiiatlon  In  fur- 
nishing facilities  for  business  under  3tate 
licenses. 

3    liyO.  public  schools. 

S  1219.  make  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
permanent 

3    1218    hospitalisation. 

3    1217.  accommodations  at  hotels. 

3.  1216.  Federal  :is8lstance  law  enforcement. 

3   1215.  criminal  civil  remedies. 

3    1214.  voUng 

3.  1213,  housing 

3  1212.  prohibits  dlscrlmlnallon  In  employ- 
ment In  W.ishlngton.  D  C 

S    1211.  equal  employment  opportunity 

3    1210    discrimination  In  employment 

3    1209.  school  dese»freR:itlon 

3     1117.  extends  ClvU   Rights  Commission. 

3  773,  prohibits  racial  discrimination  In 
Interstate  employment 

S.    772.    public    school    desegregation 

S    666.  protects  citizens  right  to  vote 

IN     1961     AND     1963.    8TTH    CONCBXSS 

55enate  Resolution  313,  loans  without  dis- 
crimination. 

3  2983.  prevents  exclusion  of  members  of 
mlnontv  groups  fnim  jurv  service,  ly57.  title 
III. 

S  2981.  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  prohibits  discrimination  by  la- 
b<jr  unions 

S.  2980.  desegregation  of  public  schools 

S  2979.  protects  \titlng  rights 

S  478,  prohibits  poll  tax  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

S.  479.  establishes  a  Commlsiilon  on  Equal 
Job  Opportunity 

3  480.  prohibits  literacy  requirements  for 
voting. 

S  481,  authorizes  the  .Attorney  General  to 
bring  civil  injunctive  prtxeedlngs  to  safe- 
guard nghts 

S  482,  t:uar«iitees  the  rights  provided  by 
the  14th  iiinendment 

3  483  extends  Indefinitely  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission 

S  484.  assists  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment   to   meet  cost  of  schcxjl   desegregation 

S  1253.  discnmlnatlon  In  public  convey- 
ances 

3    1254.  prote.  t»  iigainst  txidlly  attack 

S.  1255,  amends  existing  civil  rights  stat- 
utes 


3    1256    Federal  Antl-Lynclilng  Act. 

3  1267  Indefinite  extension  of  ClvU  Rights 
Commission. 

S  1258.  Federal  Equality  of  Opportunity  In 
EinpU>vinent  .Act 

3    1269    Ftxleral  .Anti-Poll  Tax  Act 

3eiiat«.'  Resolution  5.  <unends  cloture  nile 
of  Senate 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  poll  lax. 

Five  amendments  (to  HR  7371)  on  Civil 
rights 

IN     \»h9    AND    I860.    86TH    CONCKESS 

S    435    Civil  Rights  Commission. 

3    456    .imends  ClvU  Rights  Art  of  1957 

3  942  ept.ibllshe.s  a  Commission  r.n  Efjual 
Job  Opportunltv 

3   960   similar  to  S   45« 

8  2868   poll  tax 

3  3tMM,  provlde.s  enforcement  of  civil 
rights 

S  3821,  strengths  civil  rights. 

S    3823,  amend.s  ClvU  Rights  Art  of  I960 

3    3829.  enforcement  ot  civil  rights 

IN     19S7.     85TII    CONGRESS     lUOVSEI 

H  U  1254,  further  secures  and  protects  the 
civil  rights  of  persons  within  the  United 
suites 

H  R   3088.  similar  U>  H  R    1254 

IN     1958.     84TH     CONORCSS     (HOfSE) 

HR  10349,  ectabllshes  a  bipartisan  Ci'in- 
mlsslon  ■>n  Civil  Rights  in  the  executive 
bmnch  of  the  Government 

H  R  10426,  provides  means  of  further 
securing  and  protecting  the  right  to  vote 

H  R  10428.  strengthens  the  civil  rlghu 
statutes. 

I  also  supported  civil  rights  measures 
from  the  77th  through  the  83d  Congress, 
including  my  testimony  on  FEPC  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  1943. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Tribune  of 
November  19.  1946.  when  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House,  which  .said: 

Conirressman  Hugh  Scott,  who  v.'a«  In  Con- 
gre«8  prior  to  Joining  the  V  S.  Navy,  has  an 
excellent  record  on  FEPC  legislation.  His 
record  Is  exceptionally  good,  .since  he  has 
ix>mparatlvely  few  colored  voters  In  his  dis- 
trict. It  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  him 
and  not  sm-irt  politics  simply  to  t;et  votes. 


LAWS  MUST  BE  ENFORCED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  ver>'  fine  editorial  was  published 
in  the  WheelinK,  W.  Va..  News  Register 
on  April  15.  1968. 

Entitled  "Laws  Must  Be  Enforced."  thi 
editorial  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  open  defiance  of  law  for  "the 
laws  of  the  land  must  be  upheld  or  we 
shall  all  be  destroyed." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  tx'ini;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Laws    Mrsr    Be    Enforced 

E.icli  time  there  is  an  outbreak  of  civil 
disorder  in  one  "f  our  cities  It  is  followed  by 
loud  complaints  that  .lUthontles  used  un- 
necessary force  In  quelling  the  violence. 

At  week's  end  l.^st  week  such  accusations 
were  being  heard  from  cities  where  serious 
noting  enip'ed  after  the  slaying  of  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King.  TTiere  may  be  an  occasional 
abuse  of  authority  but  Judging  by  all  we 
have  read  and  viewed  on  television,  the  most 
recent  wave  of  destruction  was  handled  with 
remarkable  restraint  on  the  part  of  police. 
In  fact  in  some  Instances  police  and  federal 
trixjps  sto<xl  by  and  watched  while  looters 
pillaged  sujres  in  broad  daylight. 

It  IS  lioped  that  the  passivity  of  authorities 
during  these  recent  orgies  of  vandalism  and 
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violence  does  not  encourage  the  criminal 
element  to  try  their  hand  again.  Make  no 
mist. ike  .ibont  It  -those  persons  who  par- 
ticipated m  the  lawles-sness  were  criminals. 
Tlie  inob  violence  and  stealing  seemed  too 
light-hearted  to  be  in  response  to  the  death 
of  Dr  King.  According  to  the  reporters  on 
the  scene  most  of  the  looters,  far  from  ap- 
p-'iirlng  antxry  or  incnirnful  at  the  news  from 
Memphis,  seemed  to  be  ha\lng  a  good  time. 

Many  appeared  intent  on  accumulating 
v.iluable  goods  They  marched  out  of  the 
stores  carrying  stolen  television  sets,  lamp.s. 
household  ^oods  .iiid  clothing  With  little 
regard  lor  the  policemen  some  ol  the  looters 
sat  down  on  the  sidewalks  and  tried  on  new 
shoes  or  a  jacket  that  had  been  boldly 
pilfered  from  a  store  In  other  areas  young 
iKiodlums  carrying  their  loot  taunted  police 
daring  that  they  shoot  them. 

Under  such  trvmg  circumstances — includ- 
ing arson,  rock  throwing  and  sniping-  it  is 
ania/lng  that  the  lawmen  were  able  to  keep 
their  cool  It  had  better  not  liappen  again 
Because  of  the  immediacy  of  Dr  King's  vio- 
lent deatli.  authorities  probably  were  moved 
to  hold  back  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  an- 
other outbreak  of  lawlessness  will  not  bring 
more  decisive  action  by  the  police.  In  those 
cities  where  the  poiice  have  adopted  a  "get 
louKh"  policy  there  has  been  a  lessening  of 
violence.  As  Drew  Pearson  noted  recently, 
Atlanta.  Ga  .  under  the  tough  Police  Chief 
Herbert  Jenkins,  had  no  riots  during  the 
latest  outbreak  around  the  country.  TVenty 
years  ago  Chief  Jenkins  began  integrating 
the  Atlanta  police  force  But  If  looting  or 
rioting  start,  they  are  under  strict  orders 
to  stand  In  front  of  any  broken  window  with 
a  shotgun  and  shoot  looters. 

It  h;vs  become  apparent  that  there  are 
Irresponsible  individuals  among  us,  willing 
and  eager  to  lake  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  unsettled  times.  They 
sei^e  upon  any  excu.se  to  mask  their  criminal 
behavior.  They  care  not  about  another's  life 
or  property.  With  them  the  police  have  no 
alternative  other  than  to  respond  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Criminals,  whether  white 
or  black,  cannot  be  allowed  to  run  free — 
stealing,  burning  and  killing.  They  must  be 
apprehended  and  brought  to  justice  and  if 
they  resist  arrest  police  must  use  whatever 
lorce  IS  needed  to  subdue  them.  The  laws  of 
the  land  must  be  upheld  or  we  shall  rill  be 
(lest  roved 


A   CATHOLIC   BISHOP   SPEAKS   OUT 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Most 
Reverend  John  J.  Dougherty,  S.S.D.,  who 
l.s  president  of  Seton  Hall  University, 
lecenlly  gave  a  frank,  forceful,  and  im- 
[ioitant  address  at  a  Convocation  for 
P(>ace  held  at  St.  John's  University. 

BisJiop   Dougherty   took   as  his   topic 

Grounds  for  Dissent."  In  the  course  of 

his  remarks  he  expressed  the  belief,  in 

which  many  Americans  join  him,  that 

Our   policy    in    Vietnam   is   the   major 

roadblock  on  the  way  to  world  peace." 

Further,  speaking  of  the  concern  of 
one  "wlio  has  deliberated  and  prayed  on 
the  greatest  international  crisis  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  has  come  to  a  judg- 
ment." Bishop  Dougherty  went  on  to 
uive  the  reasons  for  his  position.  He  said: 

Tlie  issue  facing  this  Nation  is  not  whether 
we  can  support  a  program  of  guns  abroad 
.md  butter  at  home,  but  whether  the  poor 
and  the  hungry  at  home  and  abroad  can 
wait  for  their  bread  and  butter  until  we 
have  finished  with  the  business  of  guns  in 
Vietnam. 

The  bishop  also,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  put  a  heavy  emphasis  where  I 


believe  it  firmly  belongs — on  the  compel- 
ling moral  and  religious  reasons  which 
demand  change  on  our  policy  in  order  to 
secure  that  goal  of  the  ancient  i)rophets, 
social  justice  which  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  demand  that  wc  must  "exercise  love 
in  its  social  dimen.sion.s. " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  to  which  I  refer 
may  appear  in  the  C()Nghes::ion.^l 
Recorp. 

There  being  no  olijcclion.  the  uddiess 
was  ordered  lo  be  i)rinted  in  the  ItEcoRO, 
as  follows: 

CiROfNnS      l-OK      lJI-,.Sl-Nr 

(Address  given  by  the  Mtjst  Reverend  Jnhn  J. 

Dougherty.    3  S.D  ,    Preslcient.    ^■>eton    Hall 

University,   at   the   Convocation    lor  Peace. 

St.  John  University,  M.irch  27.  19681 

My  fellow  Americans,  what  am  I  doing 
liere?  By  what  right  do  I  come  and  l)y  what 
authority  do  I  speak?  I  am  liere  because  I 
was  invited  and  I  accepted.  I  am  exercising 
my  right  as  an  American  citizen,  and  I  speak 
for  myself  on  my  own  authority.  The  value 
and  weight  of  what  I  have  to  say  should  be 
measured  not  by  who  I  am.  or  who  sent  me. 
or  whom  I  represent,  but  by  substance  and 
merit  of  my  argument 

I  am  here  in  the  cause  of  peace  Hy  peace 
I  mean  what  Pope  John  meant  in  parrvi  m 
terris  when  he  said.  "(Peace)  Is  an  order 
founded  on  truth,  built  according  lo  justice. 
verified  and  Integrated  by  charity  and  put 
into  practice  in  freedom  "  It  is  my  conviction 
that  this  Nation,  the  richest  and  most 
p>owerful  Nation  on  earth  founded  on  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
up)on  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
has,  in  human  history's  gravest  liour,  greater 
responsibilities  for  world  peace  than  any 
other  nation  and  that  it  should  lead  man- 
kind toward  that  goal  without  delay.  It  is 
my  Judgment  that  this  Nation  cannot  rise  to 
that  responsibility  as  long  as  it  continues  a 
policy  of  more  of  the  same  in  Vietnam  Our 
present  policy  in  Vietnam  is  the  major  road- 
block on  the  way  to  world  peace. 

We  who  are  assembled  here  tonight  are 
not  alone  in  our  deep  and  anxious  longing  for 
peace.  It  is  a  longing  shared  by  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  It  Is  not  disagreement  about  the 
goal  that  divides  the  American  people,  but 
disagreement  about  the  means. 

I  speak  to  you  .i.s  a  generalist.  not  ;is  a 
specialist.  I  ^on  not  .in  expert  on  military 
affairs  nor  a  political  .scientist  Whatever  pro- 
fessional competency  I  iiave  is  m  religion  and 
humane  values.  My  specialized  jirolessional 
education  was  in  biblical  histcjry  .ind  l.m- 
guages.  My  stand  on  Vietnam  rests  on  my 
adult  experience  of  the  Amencan  way  of  life, 
my  contact  with  totalitarian  governments  in 
Europe,  my  graduate  education  in  .schools  in 
England.  Europe  and  the  .Middle  Ea.st,  mv 
reading  on  civilizations  of  Southeast  -■^.sia  and 
on  contemporary  affairs  I  speak  to  you  as  this 
citizen  with  this  experience  who  has  delib- 
erated and  prayed  on  the  Greatest  interna- 
tional crisis  in  American  iilstory  and  has 
come  to  a  Judgment.  That  judgment  you 
know,  my  endorsement  of  negotiation  now! 
What  you  and  others  have  a  right  lo  know  are 
the  reasons  for  my  endorsement 

The  first  reason  is  the  conviction  that 
American  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  cannot 
long  endure  without  the  r.itional  discourse 
and  free  debate  of  its  citizens  on  issues  ol 
national  policy.  Democracy  is  "the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  lor  the  people,  by  the 
people."  It  is  also  m  the  words  of  James 
Restoa  "the  flexible  and  courageous  use  of 
cooperative  intelligence."  I  submit  that  the 
cooperative  intelligence  of  this  Nation  cannot 
prudently  exclude,  safely  ignore,  nor  foolishly 
disdain  the  Judgments  of  men  like  George 
Kennan,  Clark  Kerr.  General  Gavin.  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  thousands  of  others  from  man- 
agement and  labor,  the  professions,  the  iini- 


vei-.si;ies  and  the  churches  To  ignore  in  policy 
decisions  affecting  the  destiny  of  our  Nation 
and  mankind  tlie  wealth  of  intelligence,  the 
!)readth  of  ixjierience.  the  sincerity  and  de- 
tachment Irom  personal  gain  ol  .so  many 
thinking  Americans  is,  I  Ix'lieve.  a  dls.servlcc 
lo  the  Nation  and  the  Ide.Us  for  which  it 
st.inds  To  (|uestlon  their  jial-rlotism  Is  an 
exercise  of  small  minds. 

The  second  re.-v-son  is  that  world  jjeace  aiid 
lium.iii  welf.ire  are  UKlivisible  In  the  words 
ol  Po])e  Paul,  "Develoi>ment  is  the  new  word 
lor  jieace."  The  issue  l.icln(»  this  N.u.ion  is  i-oi 
whether  we  can  supjMirt  a  )ii-ot'rani  of  jiuns 
abroad  and  butter  ,it  home,  but  whether  the 
poiir  .ind  the  hungry  at  home  and  abro.id  can 
wait  lor  their  bread  and  butter  until  we  have 
linished  with  the  business  of  guns  in  Viet- 
nam The  !)r(K3l  that  this  is  more  than  rhet.j- 
rlc  IS  powerfully  demonstrated  by  the  com- 
parative conduct  of  Congress  reeardlng  lor- 
eipn  .lid  and   the  military  biidpet 

Pi/pe  Patil.  in  his  encyclical  On  the  Dercl- 
(.jitiit-tit  of  I'roples  describes  the  world  sltu- 
i.tion  in  these  terms:  "Today  no  one  can  be 
lencirant  any  longer  of  the  fact  that  in  whole 
(ontlnents  countless  men  and  women  are 
ravishetl  by  luinger.  countless  numbers  of 
children  are  undernourished  so  that  many  of 
them  die  m  infancy,  while  the  physical 
K'rowlh  and  mental  development  of  many 
otliers  are  retarded  and  as  a  result  whole 
repions  are  condemned  to  the  most  depres- 
sing despondency."  Can  whole  continents 
i;f  men  and  women  wait  while  we  pour  ten 
times  as  much  money  into  Vietn;im  as  we  let 
trickle  into  foreign  aid?  Cm  countless  un- 
dernotirished  children  wait?  Can  the  de- 
jircs^ed.  the  despondent  and  the  hopeless  .it 
h<'4iie  and  abroad  wait?  How  long?  will  the 
pressing  domestic  problem  of  civil,  social 
and  fconomlc  rights  of  all  the  citizens  bide 
its  time  and  fit  patiently  and  quietly  by 
while  reports  of  national  and  local  com- 
missions on  race  [iroblems  wait  for  action'' 
To  get  on  with  the  works  of  peace  we  must 
Ijegln  at  once  and  in  earnest  programs  of 
aid  ,ind  development.  We  cannot  begin  in 
earnest  at  liome  and  abroad  the  works  rif 
(leace  while  the  major  attention  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  energies  and  resources  of  our 
country  are  engaged  in  an  ambiguous  and 
tuiccrtaln  military  enterprise  It  is  true 
that  stalemate  does  not  become  a  proud 
and  mighty  nation  as  does  unequivocal 
victory,  but  "  merica  has  another  war  to 
fight,  the  light  against  hunger  and  poverty 
and  illiteracy.  We  have  another  and  greater 
victory  to  achieve,  the  victory  for  world 
justice  and  peace,  and  it  is  a  victory  that 
will  demand  the  resources,  the  energies 
the  generosity  and  the  nobility  of  our  peo- 
jjle.  In  that  struggle  we  can  liope  to  close 
the  ranks  of  Americans  in  unity,  to  win  back 
our  friends  abroad,  and  be  blessed  by  the 
present  and  luture  generations  of  less  for- 
tunate lands  whom  we  have  lielped  to  leed. 
clot  he,  house  and  educate 

The  third  rea-son  it,  my  person. il  commit- 
ment to  the  Christian  ideology  and  my  per- 
ception of  the  demands  of  that  commitment 
Tills  perception  is  ba.sed  on  more  'lIliu  .i 
trentleman's  acquaintance  with  the  funda- 
mental Ixxik  of  the  Judeo-Chnstl.m  tradition 
and  >plr:t,  the  Bible.  I  spent  Jour  years  :n 
>:radu.ae  biblical  studies  and  Uaight  lor 
twenty-one  years  From  Anios  ,ind  Ilosea  to 
Jesus  and  P,iul.  a  span  of  ■  ome  seven  hun- 
dred years,  the  prophetic  theme  suinds  ovit 
in  bold  relief,  namely,  that  authentic  religion 
and  social  Justice  are  inseparable  In  every 
time  and  in  every  place  men  pass  judgment 
on  religion,  on  the  temple  and  the  church 
There  are  standards  and  tests  by  which  we 
are  Judged  Personal  moral  behavior  is  one 
of  them;  serv-ice  to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
troubled  is  another.  Tliese  tests  were  valid 
In  times  past  r.nd  are  valid  m  our  own  time, 
but  they  are  not  enough,  especially  for  our 
youth.  Youth  today  measures  churchmen  by 
their   social   concerns   and   involvements,   by 
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Uielr  poBlure  on  civil  rtghw,  «>clai  JuaUc*. 
wjj  and  pe<ic«  They  ic  «>k  fur  cnurcli  leader- 
ship In  iheae  Lmiues  aiicl  wtien  they  rind  it 
they  'ullijw  ITiey  t>&<.e  »zi  Instinct  Tijr  the 
aiuhentic  Fvery  believing  Christian  and 
Jew  Ls  *w;-»r»-  tliiU  :ovc  Ls  the  fulflllment  of 
the  law  but  ire  we  n>ft  -iccuj^'tnwi  u-  inter- 
pret It  in  t^mis  "'  ^>er*  ri  to  p*Ts<.n''  We  ir* 
friendly  with  our  *Mte  neiirho<»rs.  kind  to 
our  :olore<i  mtUds.  benevolent  toward  our  em- 
ployees But  Christian  love,  I  ofmtend,  is  4lso 
social  And  nur  times  denvtuid  th«t  we  exer- 
cise love  in  IM  social  dlmen&lcirvs  Social  love 
Is  impofcttlble  without  social  Justace 

Furthermore  I  contend  that  a  pers<jn  who 
U  serious  sbovit  social  love  and  motivated  by 
It  will  serlouisly  consider  the  stratetjy  by 
whlcti  social  Juiitlce  can  be  reallsucally 
achieved  He  will  evaitkite  the  social  struc- 
tures and  tlie  political  power  that  hinder 
It  or  help  U  and  iflve  his  peraonal  supiK»rt 
to  ptTsons  and  pn>grams  according;  to  his 
Judgment  He  will  wi->rli  fxj  bring  iibout  such 
chani;es  In  structures  And  p«jwer  that  he 
Jud|$es  necesKary  fur  the  achievement  of  Jus- 
tice .ind  peace,  not  by  violence  but  by  the 
demijcrauc- process.  In  suppon  of  this  posi- 
tion I  qu<>»e  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
■  Oovermnent     officials  are     greatly     de- 

pendent on  public  opinion  and  feeling 
cxjnsequently.  there  Is  above  .lU  a  pressing 
and  present  need  for  a  renewed  edU'.-atlon 
of  attitudes  and  for  new  inspiration  .f  pub- 
lic opinion  U  U  my  h>>pe  tha,t  thene  Aords 
of  mine  wil.  be  a  miKlest  contribution  to  a 
renewed  education  of  .attitudes  'jowiirds  jus- 
tice and  peace  and  a  small  spcirlc  of  new  in- 
splnitlon  to  a  moun-.iu^  public  opinion  fy« 
pence 

Need  I  add  tlia.t  thctue  wi .rde  ue  sp^^ken 
with  aromohlty  towards  n«.ine.  without  dls- 
aSecUon  for  Ui«->«*'  who  differ  without  insen- 
sltivtty  to  r-'ie  ^J«lrC>a^!s^«  oi  the  Vletoong, 
and  with  lo'.  e  and  loyalty  to  our  Qt;htini;  men. 
They  are  offered  .»*  i  contribution  to  tne  n- 
tlona;  di.scourse  and  free  debate,  the  proc- 
ess out  of  which  .ViierlCii  w-i*  tK)rn.  on  which 
It  waa  nourL-.h'-xl  and  on  which  It  grew  to 
Its  present  me  and  (>ower  It  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  world  and  a^l  the  world  wait*  and 
watches  'ju  see  ^f  America  w".;:  matih  Its  po- 
Utlc.u.  econonil  •  and  nuiitary  btrenifth  with 
lt<>  ni'Tal  fortitude,  whl'h  is  the  ultanate  teet 
of  ^resitnt*^ 


the  law  calmly  watching  a  felony  being  com- 
mitted At  any  other  period  in  tne  history  of 
our  natMn  a  looter  would  be  shot  Perliaps 
the  law  officer  was  acting  under  .irders  That 
is  even  more  incomprehensible  to  us  What 
must  be  the  feeling  r,(  a  National  riiiardsmm 
called  out  to  a  riot  with  uncontrolled  burn- 
ing xt\d  loijtlng  under  orders  not  to  have 
ammunition  In  his  gun  '  We  had  a  feeling  of 
utter  revulsion  ne.irlng  three  young  looters 
over  a  nationwide  iv  hookup  saying.  Yi-nh 
ba.oy    were  gonn.i  burn    ill  .summer'  ' 

What  on  earth  Is  our  nation  c>imliig  lo 
when  this  kind  of  stuff  is  tolerated'' 

In  Dr  King's  ■iwn  words  'T  have  a  dream 
th.it  my  four  little  children  will  nne  day  live 
in  A  nation  where  they  will  not  be  judged 
by  Uie  color  of  their  sXln  but  by  the  content 
of  their  character  ' 

The  character  displayed  by  those  blacks 
who  set  more  than  7C0  tires  In  our  nations 
capital,  more  than  500  tires  m  Baltimore, 
more  than  200  m  Pittsburgh  Is  hardly  a 
character  reference  for  the  country's  '.iO  mll- 
UjIi  negroes  And  Dr  King's  four  Utile  chil- 
dren will  carry  that  legacy  with  them  lor  at 
least  .mother  generation  The  hate  and  dis- 
trust the  negroes  complain  of  is  cert.unly 
being  crystallzed  In  millions  of  white  Ameri- 
cans who  were  .<.ympathetlc  prior  to  the  wan- 
ton burnltigs  and  tooting  of  the  past  two 
weeti  The  milliona  jI  law  abiding  negro 
Americans  will  suffer  from  the  aciji  of  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  their  race 

The  cry  of  "police  brutality"  is  childish 
compared  with  the  lives  endangered  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  di^lhirs  worth  of 
property  damage  caused  by  incendiarism,  of 
aremen  hampered  by  snipers,  and  the  .liaos 
and  suffering  resulting  Irom  lawlessness 

It  IS  ilmply  beyond  our  comprehension  and 
the  only  thing  that  could  ne  that  feeling 
Would  be  for  Ur  King  s  resurrection  on 
Eajter  morn 


I       LEGACY 

Mr  BYRDof  West  VirkP.iua  Mr  Presi- 
dfiu  the  Moorftu'ld  Examiner  pub- 
lusiied  at  Mooi^-field,  W  Va  pubh.^hed 
a  noteworthy  ediforial  rt'centiy  about 
riots  and  the  caii.>».'  of  civil  rights  In  this 
country 

I  a^^ic  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, written  by  Ralph  Fisher,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein:;  no  objection,  tlie  edilonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REtoRO, 
as  follows : 

Leo  ACT 

We  are  simply  appalled  at  the  wanton 
li->otlng  and  seuscleii  destruction  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  nation  The  as- 
sassination of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  . 
Whose  life  was  dev.ted  to  teaching  non-vio- 
lence. Was  the  alleged  excuse  for  burning 
and  looting    It  was  only  an  excuse  to  steal. 

The  cause  of  the  twenty  million  American 
negroes  seeking  equality  is  receiving  mortal 
wounds  frirn  the  nigger  element  of  the 
negro  population.  Whatever  so-calleU  con- 
science the  nation  w.ij  developing  for  Uie 
negro  cause  Is  being  wiped  out  by  the  cnml- 
n.Li  element  of  that  race 

Equally  appalling  to  us  is  that  vivid  scene 
on  tv  of  a  policeman  standing  meekly  watch- 
ing scores  of  looters  packing  ill  they  could 
carry  out  Of  a  store.  A  uniformed  officer  of 


marvin  watson    an  excellent 
appointmf:nt 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Vlrninla  Mr  Presi- 
dent. President  John.son  has  made  an 
excellent  choice  in  namin??  W  Marvin 
Watson  as  the  new  Postmaster  Genenil. 
His  selection  Ls  in  the  President's  tradi- 
tion of  outstanding  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. 

Mr  Watson  brines  to  his  new  jjost  vast 
executive  experience,  both  In  and  out  of 
Government  He  brinu's  4  years  of  service 
at  the  Presldenf.s  rlcht  arm.  and  an  in- 
tense dedication  to  public  .>ervice 

The  Post  OlTice  Department  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  enterprises — but  it 
will  be  in  competent,  sure  hands. 

Manin  Watson  wnll  fulfill  the  confi- 
dence his  President — and  his  Nation — • 
are  putting  in  lum 


SARGENT  SHRIVKR  OCR  NEXT 
AMB.^S«ADOR    TO  FR^^NCE 

Mr  PPXL.  Mr  President,  as  a  long- 
time fnend  of  France  and  one  who  rec- 
omiizes  tliat  Friuu-o- American  friend- 
ship has  survived  many  crises  and  fric- 
tions m  ttie  past,  just  I  as  I  am  conildent 
that  we  will  survive  tlie  present  cool 
phase  ill  our  relations;  and  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  continuation  and 
reviuaiization  of  the  friendship  between 
our  two  nat.ons.  I  am  particularly  de- 
Li>;hied  that  Sargent  Shrivt-r  has  been 
selected  as  our  next  Ambassador  to  the 
QuiU  d  Orsay  Both  by  temptrment  and 
experience,  he  is  Ideally  suited  for  Uiis 
Job 

I  have  always  tx'lieved  tliat  tlie  real 
job  of  the  diplomat  is  to  [>ersuade,  and 
if  ever  there  was  a  persuader  extraordi- 
naire, it  is  Sargent  Shnver.  a  fact  of 
which  all  of  us  m  the  Congress  are 
aware 

He  also  has  a  sensitivity  aiid  aware- 
ness of  the  whole  mafi  and  whole  .society 
that  will  be  well  appreciated  in  France 

I  believe  our  country  us  sint^ularly  for- 
tunate m  having  Saruent  Shnver  as  Am- 
bassador to  Paj-is  arid  am  very  fc,'lad  to 
wholeheartedly  support  his  nomination 
to  this  post. 

Moreover,  with  his  lovely  and  remark- 
ably able  wife,  he  will  be  able  uj  ;ive  his 
mission  strength  and  verve  that  ■will  be 
well  nigh  unique  in  diplomacy  Actually, 
diplomacy  is  one  of  the  few  fields  where 
a  wife  can  help  and  share  and  make 
more  successful  tlie  mission  of  her  hus- 
band. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  ctmsideration 
of  the  bill  'S  3293)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during'  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
procuremi'tu  ot  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strcni;th 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Ai-med  Forces,  and  for 
oLlier  purposes. 

ORDER  or  nrsiNESs 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  of  yesterday  which  provided  for 
the  reco'-inition  ot  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  '  Mr  Towfr  1  at  this 
time  be  temporarily  sus))ended;  that  the 
distin;;uislied  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina Mr.  Thurmond  I  !)e  recognized  at 
tlus  ume  lo  spt  ak.  no  loimer  than  25 
minutes:  and  that  thereafter  the  previ- 
ous order  for  recognition  of  Senator 
Tower  auain  be  effective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  :l  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  for  his  comprehen- 
sive presentation  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  action,  and  also  the  able 
and  distintiuished  S<'nator  from  Maine 
IMrs.  Smith'  for  her  maKniflcent  work, 
on  the  appropriations  for  military  pro- 
curement, research  and  development, 
and  Reserve  strength.  I  also  reaffirm  and 
sui)ix)rt  his  comment  that  the  recom- 
tnendations  of  the  committee  were  de- 
termined only  after  careful  consideration 
and  deliberation. 

The  committee  considered  in  depth  the 
many  items  that  comprise  this  $22  bil- 
lion package  and  recommends  it  for  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate.  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  concur 
with  this  action  and  believe  that  tlie  au- 
tliorization  this  year  takes  on  special 
importance  In  this  regard  I  should  like 
to  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  need 
for  armed  streni;th  in  the  world  today, 
as  well  as  the  desperate  need  for  leaders 
in  government  who  are  willing  to  use 
military  force  when  it  is  necessary. 
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A  study  of  hlstoiT  reveals  that  it  is  es- 
sential for  a  nation  to  protect  itself  from 
co\etous  rivals.  This  is  particularly  tnie 
for  a  meat  nation  like  the  United  States 
that  is  happily  endowed  with  a  great 
share  of  the  v  orld's  ble.ssinss.  History  is 
lilled  with  examples  of  dictators  whose 
driving  ambition  was  to  conquer  neigh- 
boring nations  and  to  extend  their  bor- 
ders, rhe  more  notable  ones  of  the  past 
were  Alexander  the  Great.  Julius  Caesar, 
Genghis  Khan,  Napoleon,  and  Hitler.  To- 
day we  have  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  Kremlin. 

It  is  to  defend  against  Soviet  ambitions 
and  the  Communist  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity that  I  have  long  advocated  the  main- 
tenance of  strong  armed  forces  and  a 
progressive  resiarch  and  development 
protiram  that  will  keep  this  Nation  ahead 
in  the  technology  of  new  weapons.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  Congress,  liiid  our  very  survival  de- 
pends on  it. 

Before  I  make  some  specific  remarks 
about  the  details  of  this  year's  authori- 
zation, I  .should  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  of  a  matter  of 
transcending  importance:  This  is  our 
national  will  to  use  militaiy  force. 

Our  militai-j'  strength  is  no  better  than 
Its  leadership,  and  it  has  been  the  leader- 
ship of  the  present  administration  that 
established  the  jiolicies  and  directed  the 
employment  of  our  Armed  Forces  during 
the  past  8  years. 

Tliis  was  a  period,  Mr.  President,  that 
began  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  ended 
with  the  Pueblo. 

This  was  a  jieriod  that  was  marked  by 
the  aiTogant  assumption  of  the  military 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Tills  was  a  period  in  which  the  wishes 
of  the  Congress  in  such  matters  as  nu- 
clear propulsion,  manned  bomber  forces, 
and  antimissile  defenses  were  ignored. 

This  was  a  period  in  which  unskilled 
amateurs — civilians  in  the  liigher  levels 
of  the  administration,  and  particularly 
those  in  the  Department  of  Defense — 
took  over  the  direction  of  strategy  and 
tactics  of  our  militaiy  forces. 

This  was  the  period  that  saw  the  scan- 
dal of  the  TFX,  the  disgraceful  attempt 
to  muzzle  our  military  men,  and  the 
policy  of  gradual  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Above  all.  this  was  a  jjeriod  that  will 
be  remembered  as  the  era  In  which  the 
United  States  let  her  superioiity  in  nu- 
clear strategic  weapons  slip  away. 

What  are  the  results  of  these  policies? 
What  have  the  American  people  gained 
from  this  massive  expenditure  of  fimds 
for  defense  procurement  year  after  year? 

Never  in  the  proud  history-  of  our  coun- 
tiT  has  American  prestige  been  so  low. 

The  management  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  mishandled  by  civilian 
amateurs,  and  the  fruits  of  this  civilian 
mismanagement  are  bitter.  In  addition 
to  mounting  casualty  lists — last  week  the 
total  number  of  Americans  killed  in  Viet- 
nam reached  more  than  21.000;  in  fact, 
I  have  seen  some  figures  as  high  as  24.- 
000 — we  have  lost  face  throughout  the 
world,  and  some  of  our  stanchest  al- 
lies are  beginning  to  doubt  our  sense  of 
purpose.  Moreover,  despite  recent  steps 
to  call  up  some  Pteserves,  we  must  ad- 


mit that  this  comiti-y  is  still  not  geared     ment  aircraft  called  the  VFX.  Included 
to  conduct  a  major  war.  in  the  $296.9  million  recommended  by  the 

The  policy  of  gradual  e.scalation  that  committee  for  this  program  is  about  $30 
we  so  imwisely  followed  in  Vietnam  is 
like  a  bottomless  jJit.  It  is  contrary  to 
good  military  practice,  it  is  costly,  it  is 
indecisive.  It  raves  the  initiative  lo  the 
enfiny. 

It  is  quite  iKipular  to  call  tlio.se  of  us 


who  advociile  stioiu'  iiolicics  'war  mon- 
gers." It  is  not  war  monL:cring  to  in- 
sist on  the  best  Icudorship  lor  the  youth 
of  our  country  who  are  .serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  not  war  mongenng  to 
demand  tactics  that  save  lives.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  tn.gic  mi.'^take  to  ;:et 
our  military  men  involved  in  untenable 
situations  in  which  they  incur  high  cas- 
ualties and  not  give  ilum  the  Icadcrsliip, 
tactics,  or  freedom  to  win. 

I  ask,  vvliat  good  does  it  do  to  con- 
tribute the  majority  of  our  national  in- 
come to  the  maintenance  of  forces  that 
v;e  are  afraid  to  use'.-"  Wo  are  a  gicat 
strong  Nation,  whose  retribution  to  in- 
sult and  aggression  should  strike  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  any  aggressor  any- 
where in  the  world.  Yet  v,e  are  like  a 
giant  with  an  Achilles  heel.  The  weak- 
ness liCi,  in  oiu'  Icadc  i.';hip.  which  icvcls 
in  self-pity  and  glorifies  in  exhibitions 
of  unnecessary  restraint. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  made 
the  United  States  appear  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  men  wlio  are 
imwilling  to  uphold  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  our  flag,  who  participate  in  no- 
win  wars,  and  who  permit  the  capture  of 
a  Navy  ship  on  the  high  .seas  without  im- 
mediate retaliation  and  forceful  recov- 
eiy. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  credibility  today. 
I  say  that  our  military  strength  is  not 
a  credible  deterrent  so  long  as  we  are 
afraid  to  use  it  properly.  For  too  many 
j'ears  we  have  been  overly  obsessed  with 
the  fear  of  the  world  censure  and  the 
reactions  of  other  nations  to  our  initia- 
tives. Because  of  this  fear-oriented  i)hi- 
losophy  we  are  bogged  down  in  a  war 
that  is  draining  away  our  life's  blood.  In 
other  areas  our  military  resources  are 
stretched  thin,  and  because  of  our  groov- 
ing reputation  for  being  a  paper  tiger. 
these  forces  are  exposed  unnecessarily  to 
aggression  and  insult. 

Recently  the  countrj'  was  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  the  departure  from 
public  service  of  one  man  who  must  share 
a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  our 
present  plight — former  Secrctaiy  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara.  However,  the 
departure  of  the  leader  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  discontinuance  of  his 
policies.  McNamara  left  behind  over  40 
deputies,  and  it  was  apparent  during  the 
recent  committee  hearings  on  this  bill 
now  before  you,  that  his  whiz  kids,  and 
not  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are  still 
making  the  decisions.  They  are  still  re- 
sisting the  will  of  Congress  by  elaborate 
studies  and  are  practicing  what  has  been 
called  "paralysis  by  analysis. ' 

Lft  me  cite  a  fe'w  examples  of  this  atti- 
tude that  prevails  today  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  told  us 
yesterday  of  the  committee's  decision  to 
disapprove  further  authorization  of  the 
Na'vy's  P-lllB  program,  and  the  decision 
to  ftmd  the  development  of  a  replace- 


million  for  contract  definition.  During 
the  luarings  .several  of  us  questioned  the 
need  lor  contract  definition,  on  the 
grounds  lUat  so  much  .study  had  gone 
into  the  F-lUB  and  that  the  replacement 
aucralt  would  be  primarily  a  lighter  ver- 
,sion  ot  the  plane  that  was  di.sconlinued. 
What  we  reuUv  feared  was  that  the  De- 
r.aitment  ol  Delen.se  will  u.se  contract 
cicrmition  as  a  means  to  draw  out  iiaper 
Mudits  and  thv.art  the  will  of  Congress 
1:  V  unnecessary  delay. 

We  note  on  jiage  3  of  the  commit- 
Ite  leiwrt.  third  jiaragraph  from  the 
bott  )m.  the  committee's  expre.vsion  of 
that  fear: 

Unlrss  tlie  Dc'iiartinfiit  of  Deff-n.se  mid  the 
lipparliiifnl  of  the  Navy  act  proinplly  lo  tx- 
poditp  contract  (ietinitlon  of  ihe  new  aircri  It 
.Li.cl  roiiliad  :  waid  lor  its.  dfM'lopinent  .oicl 
iirociircmeiit.  'he  18  lo  24  months'  difference 
ill  the  avuUat.ilUty  of  ihl.s  alrcralt  and  that 
of  it.--  prrdpccs.'ior  will  be  lengthened.  The 
coinmntoc  iirces  that  this  .iftlon  Ix"  acceler- 
ated lo  the  greatest  degree  iliat  Is  c<-in.slst*nt 
vith  irudent  management 

Hero  IS  one  jjlace  where  I  differ  fiom 
the  committee  action.  Instead  of  "urg- 
ing" the  Dejiartment  of  Defense  and  the 
Di^paitmont  of  the  Na\T  to  get  on  witli 
the  cieveloi)ment  of  the  VFX.  I  would 
(Ifinand  it.  Further.  I  would  insist  on 
monthly  iirogress  reiiorts.  in  order  lo  ijie- 
vent  the  Dcimrtment  of  Defense  from 
stalling  on  this  important  i^ro.ic-ct.  Why 
would  they  stall?  Because  they  .still  feel 
morallv  obligated  to  continue  with  the 
F-lllB.  even  though  this  program  has 
Ijoen  i)ioved  jnadequate. 

Another  area  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
of  nuclear  submarine  construction.  We 
note  on  i)agc  5  of  the  report  that  the 
committee  luis  i)rovidcd  S13.5  million  in 
additional  construction  and  $4  million  in 
additional  development  authorization  :n 
order  that  one  of  the  two  .'■ubmariiu-s 
planned  for  con.stiuclion  in  the  fi.^cal 
year  1970  program  may  incorixnatc  new 
iiigher  iXTformance  cliaracteristics. 
There  is  also  an  additional  S16.4  million 
jjrovlded  as  authorization  for  imiirovxd 
submarines  after  1970. 

I  know  from  personal  discu.ssion  -iVith 
Vice  Admiral  Rickover  the  urgent  need 
to  seek  an  improved  submarine  of  new 
design  in  order  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  Us  technical  lead  over  the 
growing  .Soviet  submarine  force.  I  also 
know  from  that  conversation  that  .Ad- 
miral Rickover  has  L^ravc  doubt.s  ih;;t 
the  Department  of  Detensc  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  comimttec'.s  action  .uid 
actually  move  ahead  with  the  rccom- 
mendcd  improvements.  In  other  word.?, 
this  is  another  area  in  which  the  De- 
fense Department  whiz  kids  would  like 
to  delay  action  by  further  study.  Despite 
the  admiral's  strong  support,  despite  the 
expressed  will  of  the  Senate  .■\rmed 
Services  Committee,  despite  the  will  of 
the  entire  Senate,  the  Department  of 
Defense  can,  as  it  has  done  in  the  jiast. 
delay  this  crucial  program. 

This  is  another  issue.  I  submit,  in 
which  the  Senate  .  .lould  insist  on  com- 
pliance with  its  recommendations  and 
lequire  the  Deportment  of  Defense  to 
make  periodic  reports  of  progress. 
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The  next  Item  that  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  deals  with  the  deft-nse 
of  our  country  against  nuclear  attack. 
I  have  already  expressed  my  dlsappf)lnt- 
niei\t  and  disagreement  with  the  De- 
partment decision  to  deploy  the  thin. 
Chinese-oriented  Sentinel  antiballistic 
missile  defense  system  I  have  also  re- 
minded my  coUeakjues  of  the  dankierous 
trend  In  our  overall  strate«ic  weapon 
comparison  with  the  Soviet  Union  S<jme 
of  the  Senate  will  remember  that  I 
pointed  out  that,  in  terms  of  total  metta- 
tonnaKe  delivery  capability — not  the 
number  of  launchers  in  place — the  So- 
viets have  made  tremendous  strides  in 
competition  with  the  United  States 

In  achieving  this  increase  In  delivery 
capability,  the  Soviets  made  their  great- 
est advance  m  missile  technoloiiy  Al- 
though they  followed  the  United  States 
in  the  early  1950  s  and  concentrated  first 
on  air-dropped  nuclear  weai.)ons,  they 
have  now  moved  to  acquire  a  wide  ranye 
of  delivery  .=;y.'?tems  Soviet  nuclear  de- 
livery vehicles  now  include  all  known 
means — aircraft,  mi.s-siles.  submarines 
and  artillery  They  have  the  capability 
of  orbitin^'  satellites  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons as  well 

The  Soviets  are  shlftinii?  from  liquid 
propulsion  to  .solid  propellants  in  lUs 
strategic  mUsile  desmivs — similar  to  the 
.solid  propellant  tt-chnoloey  in  our  own 
Polans.  Poseidon,  and  Minuteman  pro- 
grams TJ'.eir  entire  mi.^sile  inventory  has 
progressed  rapidly  to  include  a  wide  va- 
riety of  types  of  missiles  In  addition 
to  intercontinental  ballistic  mi.ssiles — 
ICBM's — they  have  medium  and  inter- 
mediate ran«e  ballistic  mi.ssiles  and  sub- 
marine-launched cruis*^  and  ballistic  mis- 
siles which  they  can  use  to  supplement 
the  ICBM  s  in  a  stratesic  attack  role. 

They  h:ive  equ:pped  their  long-range 
bombers  with  air-to-surface  mi-ssiles  as 
standoff  weapons  to  circumvent  our  de- 
fenses It  Ls  quite  evident  from  intelli- 
gence reports  that  the  Soviets  plan  to 
maintain  a  large  bcmiber  fL>rce  as  a 
hedu'e  agaln-st  failures  in  their  missile 
systems  This  is  one  of  the  reiisons  why 
the  Soviets  have  made  such  spectacular 
gains  in  total  megatonnage  delivery. 
They  have  i-etamed  lar-ie  numbers  of 
long-raiige  mamied  bombers  while  we 
rtMluced  our  own  inventory  Further- 
more, there  is  everv  reason  to  believe 
that  Communist  China  will  have  a 
smaller,  but  similar  capability  in  a  few- 
years. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  afford  to 
leave  an  open  door  to  bomber  attack  It 
is  extremely  important  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  with  its  advanced  in- 
terceptor program  Only  yesterday  I 
visited  one  of  our  interceptor  m.stalla- 
tions  m  the  western  part  of  the  country 
In  this  regard,  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investr^ating  Subcommittee  ls  cur- 
rently holding  hearings  on  strategic 
wtapon  delivery  systems  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States  Intenral  to 
these  hearings,  we  expect  to  study  m  de- 
tail the  threat  post>d  by  the  various  So- 
viet capabilities  I  feel  certain  that  one 
of  the  conclusions  from  this  investiga- 
tion will  be  that  we  need  an  Improved 
interceptor  for  our  antibomber  defense 
program. 


This  brings  me  to  one  recommendation 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  regarding  the  authorization 
now  before  us.  for  the  disapproval  of 
$28  million  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  P'orce  to  modernize  the 
F-106  aircraft  and  to  provide  an  im- 
proved air-to-air  missile. 

The  netxi  for  procuring  and  deploying 
an  advanced  interceptor  aircraft  has 
befn  reajgni/ed  by  the  Senate  before  In 
the  fl.scal  year  1967  I>partment  of  De- 
fense authorization  request  we  author- 
ized $55  million  "for  the  procurement  of. 
or  for  miuntaining  a  production  capabil- 
ity for.  the  F-12  aircraft  Our  at-lion 
was  designed  to  provide  our  Armed 
Forces  with  the  advanced  interceptor 
netted  for  the  immediaU^  future  The 
procurement  of  this  interceptor  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
based  upon  their  rvaluation  of  the  air- 
breathing  threat  of  the  future  Unfortu- 
nately former  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
fused to  releas<^  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  specified  by  Congress,  and  we  have. 
for  all  practical  purp<jses.  lost  2  years 
In  preparing  ourselves  to  meet  this  most 
vital  need  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
more  time 

In  view  of  these  coivsiderations.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  Armed  St-rvices 
Committee  should  study  the  entire  air 
interceptor  program  m  more  depth  and 
examine  the  various  options  tliat  the  .Air 
Force  can  off»r  In  other  words.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  deletion  of  t.h>-  $28  mil- 
lion stand,  but  I  urge  tlie  Senate  to  rec- 
ognize the  importajicc  of  the  iur  inter- 
ceptor problem  and  to  expect  a  further 
recommendation  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  If  it^  study  should,  as  I 
anticipate,  mdicate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funding  action. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President.  I  repeat 
my  earlier  recommendation  for  approval 
of  the  authorization  for  the  total  amount 
of  $22,001,788  830  a.s  reporu-d  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  able  acting  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  At  the  .same 
time.  I  urue  that  the  leadership  of  the 
country  adopt  a  policy  of  using  our  rmli- 
tary  force  to  better  advantage  In  doing 
so.  I  am  not  advocating  that  the  United 
States  become  an  international  bully  I 
am  just  asking  that  we  remove  the 
chains  from  the  military  Sams*jn  that  we 
have  built,  that  we  return  the  din?^tion 
of  military  operations  to  our  military 
commanders,  and  allow  them  to  us*.-  mili- 
tary force  effectively,  quickly,  and  pre- 
cisely when  the  need  for  its  use  is 
indicated. 

Furthermore,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Congress  has  rea^ssumed  .some  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  defense  that  it  had  ab- 
dicated to  the  executive  branch  during 
the  past  8  years  I  urge  that  this  assump- 
tion of  responsibilities  continue  and  ex- 
pand In  particular,  I  ui-iie  my  colleagues 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Deputy  Di- 
rectors of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
who  have  proven  by  their  actions  m  the 
past  that  they  know  how  to  circumvent 
the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr  Tower  1,  who 
is  now  about  to  be  recognized,  may  yield 
to  me  briefly  for  a  short  quorum  call. 


without  the  time  being  charged  against 
him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRF>SIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GRADUALISM 


Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  serve  on  the  Republican 
Party's  task  force  on  national  security 
and  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  many  men  more  expert  than  I 
which  led  to  publication  of  a  policy  state- 
ment on  gradualism 

Our  Nation  s  current  i^eacc  efforts  are 
fully  supported  by  me  and  by  all  other 
members  of  the  task  force  on  national 
security  Our  discu.ssion  of  gradualism  Is 
not  a  criticism  of  current  and  continual 
peace  efforts.  It  is,  instead,  a  critique  of 
the  past,  worldwide  defense  ix)licies  of 
the  administration  which  have  Inde- 
cisively prolonged  Vietnam  hostilities  for 
many  years,  seriously  strained  our  na- 
tional defense  posture,  disheartened  our 
allies,  and  rai.scd  danger  signals  for  the 
future 

I  believe  gradualism — which  forewarns 
the  enemy  of  our  intentions  and  guar- 
antees him  sanctuaries  and  periodic 
pauses— hivs  not  prevented  war:  it  has 
encouraged  war  Gradualism  actually 
gives  the  enemy  an  incentive  to  attack 
free  nations,  and  their  ves.sels,  by  assur- 
mg  him  we  will  not  act  decisively  to 
counter  him. 

As  the  consequence  of  gradualism,  our 
Nation  IS  inexorably  pulled  ever  deeper 
Into  a  Comnuuust-created  quagmire  im- 
tU  our  own  stakes  in  the  battle  are  far 
greater  than  we  intended. 

It  is  the  danger  for  the  future  which 
Is  the  most  importiint  message  of  the 
gradualism  paper  Recent  history  shows 
the  .sad  result  ol  past  gradualism:  our 
future  will  be  one  of  turmoil,  trouble, 
and  retreat  imless  the  incredibility  of 
gradualism  is  replaced  by  credible 
American  deterrents  to  aggres.sion  and 
violence. 

This  administrations  quagmire  iwlicy 
must  be  ended  by  the  responsible  leader- 
ship of  a  Republican  administration 
which  understands  what  peace  demands. 
Only  in  this  way  can  future  Vietnams  be 
avoided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore. 
Mr  President,  that  the  text  of  the  pa- 
lmer "Gradualism — Fuel  of  Wars"  be 
printed  at  thus  ix)int  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  and  study  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  of  all  interested  and 
concerned  Americans.  I  ask  also  that 
mcmber.ship  lists  of  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating committee  and  task  force  on 
national  security  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows : 
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Gradvalism—  FiEi,  OF  Wars 
(Adopted    by    tlie    Republican    coordluatlna 
committee'.   March    19.    1968:    presented   by 
the  task  tore*  on  national  security) 
(Overall  Comment  — Tliis   position   paper 
Is  concerned  with  tlie  bn.slc  inllltary  policies 
developed  by  tlie  ^^ovprnnient  of  the  tJnlted 
States    over    more    than    seven     years;     and 
.should  not  be  lnterj)reted  m  tern^.';  of  a  -spe- 
cU.c  event  or  lime  .ranie  i 

INTBODITCTIOS 

l»c.ice  Is  poorly  served  by  ihoi-e  \k1io  .-hniilv 
from  the  .^leps  ncces-sary  to  ensure  it 

For  .ilmoFl  a  cinarler  century  ever  since 
;he  e.xploslons  at  Hiro.shinia  and  Nagasakl- 
the  world  ha.s  been  tormented  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  human  race  h;i£  at  last  achieved 
the  cvpablllty  ol  .sell -destruction  through 
luiclcar  war  I'hi.s  dread  menace  has  pro- 
toiindly  inthienred  the  .strategic  policies  of 
the  United  .States  .mci  given  rise  to  two 
.sharply  differing  approaches  to  our  security 
retpilrements 

The  first-  a  cardinal  leature  ul  the  Eisen- 
hower years  — was  t<j  ensure  peace  through 
an  unmistakable  detcrmlnatlc^n  to  protect 
the  vlt&l  Interests  of  ihe  United  States  any- 
where in  the  world.  Tins  determination  was 
made  plainly  evident  to  all  through  Ad- 
ministration policies,  capabilities,  statements 
and  deeds.  It  was  a  policy  of  flexible  deter- 
rence through  credible  llrmness — a  policy  re- 
taining Initiative  and  freedom  of  action  in 
American  hands  Tliere  wa,s  no  apology  for 
strength.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  stern- 
ness ol  the  itatlonal  will 

And  America  stayed  at  peace. 
A  military  power  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain the  peace  must  follow  four  principles 
as  old  as  warfare  and  diplomacy:  It  must 
maintain  a  force  strong  enough  to  meet 
any  challenge:  it  must  i)e  prepared  to  crush 
all  threats  to  the  peace  with  force  If  re- 
quired: it  must  clearly  convince  those  who 
would  disturb  Uie  peace  that  force  will  be 
used  against  them:  and,  once  force  is 
brought  Into  play,  it  must  be  applied  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  situation  may  demand. 

Beginning  in  1961  two  related  doctrines 
began  to  evolve  and  in  succeeding  years  have 
radically  altered  our  nation's  defense  plan- 
ning One  IS  a  bisic  revision  of  an  earlier 
concept  known  as  'flexible  response."  The 
(^ither  was  a  singular  stratagem  called  "grad- 
ualism. "  Flexible  response,  in  the  current 
thinking,  does  not  mean,  as  It  has  histori- 
cally meant,  the  capability  to  respond  to  a 
variety  of  threats  with  applicable  and  suffi- 
cient force  to  crush  it.  It  has  come  to  desig- 
nate Instead  a  deliberate  policy  of  reaction 
which  Induces  stalemate.  Though  separate 
doctrines,  conceptually  they  have  the  same 
eSTect — to  de-emphaslze  our  strength.  Ipash 
our  power,  and  replace  our  superiority  with 
•parity,"  all  in  the  euphoric  hope  that 
through  such  demonstrations  of  peaceful 
pi.rpose  and  restraint.  .America  would  entice 
her  sworn  enemies  away  from  aggression  and 
subversion  and  into  the  pathways  of  peace. 
However  well  intended,  these  departures 
have  been  tragic  for  .America  Prudent  firm- 
ness was  displaced  by  extreme  caution,  then 
hesitancy,  then  indecislveness.  Unchallenge- 
able power  was  eroded  by  the  factor  appear- 
ance of  wavering  will.  Our  tested  guardians 
of  peace — manifest  strength  and  determina- 
tion—have lost  credibility  throughout  the 
world. 

.J^nd  so.  two  doctrines — the  revised  'flexible 
response  "  and  ■gradualism" — have  grievously 
disserved  the  United  States.  They  have  fos- 
tered aggression.  Tlvey  have  prolonged  and 
escalated  a  war,  undermined  our  alliances, 
divided  the  nation  and  stripped  our  reserves 
to  the  bone.  As  doctrines  of  response,  not  of 
initiative,  they  have  created  a  world-wide 
(  rlsis  of  confidence  in  United  States  deter- 
rence. In  place  of  peace  they  have  spawned 
the  very  evils  they  were  conceived  to  ban- 
ish—war and  escalation  of  war. 


FLEXIBLE    RESPONSE 

■Flexible  response,"  a  traditional  military 
concept.  Is  neither  complex  nor  objection- 
able. It  prescrtbes  the  maintenance  of 
military  forces  capable  of  containing  all 
levels  of  aggression  trom  guerrilla  actions 
to  unlimited  war  For  many  years  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  adhered  to  this 
doctrine. 

In  very  recent  years  a  deadly  new  defini- 
tion has  been  introduced  traiLslorming 
■flexible  respoii.-e"  from  an  instrumer.l  for 
peace  into  a  iriKger  ol  wars  As  revised  by 
the  present  Admiiiistralion.  '  nexlble  rr- 
."■-ponse"  me:iiis  to  ;'n  ugprressor  that  his  mlli- 
lary  excursions  will  initially  encounter  only 
comparable  force  Thus  v.-ar  is  invited  as 
aggressors  measure  attractive  options- 
freedom  to  choose  the  time,  the  pU.ce  and 
the  means  of  doing  battle  ull  with  an  ac- 
ceptable risk.  Assured  that  Amerlca'.s  crush- 
ing forces  will  be  dribbled  into  battle,  the 
mUltary  marauder  is  encouraged  to  believe 
that  ev'en  a  protracted  ccjnflict  will  be  pur- 
sued on  his  terms. 

It  Is  this  new  application  of  flexible 
response"  that  is  conveyed  when  -he  ex- 
pression  appears   in   this   paper. 

GRADUALISM 

As  the  new  version  of  "flexible  rcspon.^e" 
invites  war.  so  ■gradualism"  e.-ealates  war 
once  begun. 

Ironically,  gradualism— designed  'o  pre- 
vent intensification  of  war— does  the  very 
opposite  bv  preventing  timely  use  of  force 
against  aggression.  ■While  "flexible  re.-.ponse  " 
blunts  our  first  reactions,  gradualism  as- 
sures the  aggressor  that  our  subsequent  reac- 
tions will  also  be  cautiously  ph.^ed  to  pre- 
vent over-application  of  force.  Skillfully  and 
patiently  applied,  the  process  can  hardly  lall 
to  nourish  a  skirmish  into  a  major  war. 

Moreover,  after  each  carefully  restrained 
escalation,  gradualism  dictates  a  'pause.' 
This  ingenuous  stratagem  is  in  effect  a  one- 
sided mUltary  recess  during  which  the 
enemy  Is  Importuned  to  recalculate  his  risks 
and  contritely  review  his  indiscretions  as 
his  own  depredations  continue.  Tlie  pause.  " 
occurring  when  the  aggressor's  force  has 
been  at  least  temporarily  stalemated  by  our 
military  effort,  actually  enables  the  enemy 
to  recoup  his  strength  at  his  most  vulner- 
able moment.  Thus  rejuvenated  by  succes- 
sive pauses,  the  struggle  continues  :ind  in- 
tensifies. 

America's  laboratory  for  testing  the  grad- 
ualism experiment  has  been  Vietnam  There 
it  has  failed — it  has  prolonged  and  escalated 
the  war. 

It  has  permitted  North  Vietnam  to  :icquire 
the  weapons,  supplies  and  training  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  needed 
to  maintain  and  expand  its  war-making 
capability  and  to  withstand  punishing  at- 
tacks. It  has  preserved  the  sanctuaries  m 
which  the  Communists  can  .safely  regroup 
and  reinforce.  It  has  long  delayed  interdic- 
tion of  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  South.  It 
has  denied  our  own  military  the  strength 
and  decisiveness  the  circumstances  iiave  re- 
quired. 

So  completely  has  tlie  Admin:stratii.ii  ap- 
plied this  policy  of  gradualism  that  tactical 
military  decisions  liave  been  often  made  by 
civilians  9.000  miles  away  in  Washington. 

Even  advance  warnings  to  the  enemy  of 
U.S.  steps  to  augment  her  forces  or  other- 
wise strengthen  her  military  position  have 
characterized  gradu-Jism  in  Vietnam.  The 
professed  object  of  this  surprising  tactic  has 
been  to  prevent  ■over-reaction'  by  the  enemy 
or  his  allies.  One  result,  however,  is  clear: 
the  enemy  has  been  allowed  to  phase  his 
buildup   with  our   own. 

Thus,  gradualism  has  salvaged  the  fiiem:>'s 
warmaking  capacity,  enabling  the  tiay  na- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  to  develop  a  major 
capability  to  sustain  aggression  in  the 
South  and  to  obtain  massive  assistance  from 


the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  to  off-set 
U.S.  pressure  from  land,  sea  and  air  Amer- 
ica's overwhelming  power  has  been  tended 
off,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  our  own  hand. 
We  ha\e  i-scal.iled,  through  gradu.ilisin.  .i 
minor  engagement  inti  our  fourth  l.-irgest 
war. 

The  shackling  of  our  Air  Force  and  Niiv,.l 
,iir  !>ower  in  Vietnam  affords  us  a  slrikiii;; 
exhibition   of   gradualism   in   action 

In  our  system  it  is  .ixioniatic  that  the  liigh- 
est  ilMltan  level  of  government  must  estab- 
lish broad  policies  to  govern  the  general  di- 
rection ill  which  our  nation  is  to  iiio\e.  An 
obses,slon   with   preventing  escal.i'.ion   of    the 
air    w.tr    in    Vietnam,    howp\er,    h:us    :pd    the 
Admini,stration    t.<>    t.ran.sler   approv.d   of    at- 
tacks   on    specilic    targeUs    irom    field    com- 
in.inders  .oid   even   the  Joint  Chlels  ol    Staff 
to    the   President    iiimsell     Operational   deci- 
slon.s  reached   lar  ,iway  in  Washington  have 
[)re\ented    .scjnie    attacks    altogether    .uid    In 
other   instances   have   been   so  delayed  as   !o 
lorleit   precious  miliUiry  advantage.  Certain 
targets    unanimously    recommended    by    the 
Joint  Chiefs  ot   Staff  two  years  ago  have  but 
receiitiv   been   i)laced   on   the   .iiiproved   hsUs 
Duriiig   this   long   ii.terval    between    target 
rfoomniend.it ions   .oid   .ipproval.    the   enemy 
Viistlv  strenglliened  his  ability  Ki  v.nth.st:ind 
US    pressure  irom   the  .tir.  He  scattered   ins 
targets.    Many    of    Ills    viu.l    operations    were 
moved   underpro\ind.   With   .S<jvlet    assistaiue 
he    multiplied    his    .Ur    defenses.    In    the    IR 
month.s  prior  to  August  1967.  the  luimber  "t 
,.nli-:iircratt   guns   deployed    in    North    V:ei- 
nam  increased  more  tliaii  2b0  i)prcent    .Sur- 
lace-!0-alr   missile    (SA  2)    .sites   more    lli.m 
doubled.     Radar     early     warning     lap.ibility 
tripled,  and  radar  fire-control  capability  m- 
crea-sed  at  .in  even  faster  rate  '  U.S.  losses  in 
l>;l.i*,s   and   equipment   soared. - 

Surveying  this  appalling  sequence  -he  Mil- 
itiry  Preparedness  subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  reported  on  .'Vugusi  :il. 
1967: 

•It  IS  not  'Var  intention  to  [X>lnt  a  finger 
or  to  second  pruess  those  who  determine  this 
policy,  but  the  cold  fact  is  that  this  poL'u 
hat  not  (lonr  the  job  ajid  if  has  brrn  con- 
trani  tn  military  ludgmry.t  '  .Emph.usis 
.tdded  I 

A  similar  sequence  Ii.ts  marked  the  ;)ro.>e- 
cution  of  the  ground  actions  of  this  .solicit- 
ouslv  directed  war.  As  m  the  .ipplic-atlon  f.I 
air  power,  "too  little  too  late"  has  been  the 
pattern  dictated  by  CTadu.ilism.  with  '-on- 
sequent  terrible  cost  to  us  and  the  .stricken 
people  of  Vietn.im.  For  many  months,  the 
military  leadership  vainly  jiressed  the  Ad- 
ministration lor  a  stibst^antial  Incre.iiie  "f 
fe'round  forces  for  Vietnam.  Again,  in  the 
lung  interval  that  elapsed  before  his  reeom- 
meiKiitions  were  approved,  the  enemy  gained 
time  to  mcrea.se  hl.s  fiwn  strenEth. 

c;r:idualisrn  li.is  restrained  us  from  apply- 
ing enough  jiressure,  in  adequate  time,  to 
(onMnce  the  enemy  of  the  lutliity  of  his, 
elfon.  Restraints  imposed,  not  by  the  enemy, 
init  i.iy  ourselves,  have  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  carry  forward  an  aggression  with  a 
growing  exfx'ct.'.tion  of  at  least  partial 
.success. 

This  conduct  of  our  efforts  m  Vic-tn'm 
:.as  been  bitterly  disappointing  both  milit;  ri- 
:y  .iiio  jKjliticaUy  and  has  imposed  immense 
cojii  upon  the  .'American  people.  The  w.ir  li.ia 


Report  and  Hearings  on  -he  Air  \V..r 
Acainst  North  Vietnam"  by  the  Preparednes.i 
Investigating  .Subcommittee  o;  the  Cuiiin.l*- 
tee  on  Armed  Services.  U.S.  Senate.  .^I'g.  I&6'7. 
-Ibid.  ■■Tlie  North  Vietnamese  air  deiense 
environment  overall,  including  anti-aircralt 
fire,  suriace-to-.iir  missiles  and  M:g  aircraft 
over  the  hea-.  :ly  delended  t.vpets  in  North 
Vietnam.  ii;»s  been  described  as  the  most 
deadly  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
massive  air  delenses  have  exacted  a  heavy  toll 
of  American  aircraft  and  pUots.  More  than 
660  planes  have  been  shot  down  over  Nortli 
Vietnam.  ' 
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already  caused  .iver  100,000  U  S  oiisufvltlM. 
cfitisumed  some  150  blUlona  of  dollars,  gravely 
impaired  our  international  reliittnnBhtpe  and 
sh<irply  divided  the  American  [leople  Con- 
tinued adherence  to  this  doctrine  promises 
not  only  more  disappointments,  but  dlao  an 
escalating  risk  uf  world  war 

N*T<)    ,*PPIJCAT10M 

The  newly  revlse<l  doctrine  of  flexible 
response  ■  Is  not  regional  in  scope.  Its  injury 
to  our  nation's  vital  Interests  has  been 
World-wide. 

Announcement  of  .idoptlon  by  NATO  of 
the  Administrations  version  of  flexible  re- 
sptiriiie  '  was  miule  us  recently  as  December 
1967  but  IT  S  acceptance  of  this  d4-)ctnne 
in  the  early  Sixties  left  NATO  no  .lUerna- 
Uve 

Nuw  Soviet  Ci>mniiinlsm  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope cAn  reasonably  conclude  from  U  S  and 
NATO  policy  thai  military  response  to  a 
thrust  from  the  East  would  be  initially  op- 
pi'sed  only  with  commensurate  force  Prir 
N.\TO  however  conventloiuil  response  to  :i 
major  conventional  military  thrust  would  be 
unrealistic  :^ATO  milltiiry  strate«ists  are 
acutely  uware  v^  this  The  hui^e  conventional 
'■r'-es  of  East  European  Cummunisni. 
ci'ipled  with  the  political  realities  of  the 
region,  suggest  that  the  new  doctrine  of 
Tlexlble  response"  may  gravely  menace  all  of 
Europe 

Before  this  basic  strategic  revision,  the 
NATO  security  design  had  given  full  con- 
sideration to  conventional  responses  to  acts 
of  aggression  short  of  major  war  However,  it 
w;is  uiuversally  recognued  and  stressed  that 
this  capability  had  severe  Utnltatlons  For 
the  enemy  who  pushed  the  alliance  beyond 
these  limits,  such  force  as  necessary  would 
be  swiftly  applied  That  this  force  nught  not 
matertall/e  was  ne\er  contemplated  Because 
U  Wiis  known  to  al.  that  the  NATO  nations 
had  not  only  the  capability  but  also  the 
win  to  repel  aggression    peace  was  preserved. 

The  doctrine  uf  tlexlble  response'  .is  now 
incorporated  into  NATO  planning  would 
5.eem  to  dictate  li  lUal  reliance  <jn  conven- 
tional defense-- a  doctnne  conceding  the  loss 
oj  forward  areas  eurly  in  any  conflict  Then, 
with  enemy  forces  Jccupying  allied  territory, 
our  own  military  options  would  bectime  criti- 
cally restnctetl  Expecting  an  enemy  to  desist 
following  his  initial  success  is  tt  best  a  dead- 
ly gamble  and  at  worst  Inviting  defeat. 
Por  the  new  flexible  response"  to  become 
credible  for  Western  Europe  a  major  increase 
of  conventional  forces  would  be  required — 
an  increase  so  great  <vs  to  be  economically 
and  politically  impracticable  We  view  the 
incorporatli>n  uf  this  new  doctrine  into  NATO 
security  planning  .is  a  new  "open  door" 
policy— for  Soviet  Communism. 

Shortly  after  this  new  doctrine  was  enunci- 
ated, former  Chancellor  Adenauer  expressed 
concern  that  it  would  weaken  NATO  and 
cause  fragmentation  uf  the  alliance  HI*  ..s- 
sessment  has  since  been  b<.>rne  out 

Thus,  in  but  a  brief  span  of  years  the  new 
deiense  doctrine  flexible  response"  has 
gr.ively  weakened  the  West  s  long-established 
objective  of  presenting  fuiy  aggressor  in 
Europe  with    umvcceptable    risks. 

fREMlSi.S    RECXAMINCO 

In  contrast  to  the  .Admiaistnition's  prem- 
ises, we  are  convinced  that  these  judgments 
must   underpin   .Americas  security   ptilicy 

1  1  I  Our  defense  posture  must  confront  an 
en£m/  with  a  cleiirly  unacceptable  risk, 
otherwise  it  invites  political  opportunism 
and  aggression. 

•  2  >  Our  policies  m  the  course  of  a  con- 
flict must  not  allow  an  enemy  to  control 
the  level  and  nature  of  the  US.  military 
respL'use.  or  allow  him  to  disengage  at  will; 
otherwise  they  mvite  a  contliutlng  escalation 
of  the  conflict 

1 3)  Our  policies  must  not  publicly  pro- 
claim that  America  will  withhold  any  ele- 
ment of   her  might   to  prevent  or  repel   ag- 


gression otherwise  they  strip  this  nation  of 
those  military  and  diplomatic  i>ptlons  m- 
dlspen.siible  to  the  attainment  of  her  national 
goals,  the  success  of  her  foreign  policies,  .ind 
her  inrluence  for  peace 

StlMMART 

These  criticisms  of  the  current  doctrines 
In  no  way  diminish  our  concern  for  safe- 
guarding against  irresponsibility  in  the  use 
of  military  force  In  a  world  of  nuclear  peril 
application  of  direct  military  torce  must  al- 
ways be  a  lust  resort  R-ither,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  an  intensive  reex.imlnatlon  of 
this  country's  national  security  policies  is 
long  overdue  A  re-appralsal  of  our  strategic 
ptillcles  for  countering  .iggresslon  has  be- 
come critical  in  the  light  of  mir  inLsmanage- 
inent  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  thrust 
cjf  events  elsewhere  in  the  world 

It  IS  recognized  that  certain  types  of  con- 
flict are  not  susceptible  to  solution  by  mili- 
tary power  alone  This  paper  cannot  properly 
be  read  as  embracing  the  proposition  that  a 
military  solution  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
-.hould  have  been  undertaken  at  Its  inception 
6  years  <igo  It  should  .ilw>  1«?  noted  that  the 
paper  does  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  treat 
the  exceedingly  complicated  military  diplo- 
matic issue  of  whether  or  not  this  war.  hav- 
ing been  .so  grievously  mismanaged,  can  now 
reach  a  military  solution  Kicking  very  major 
escalations  evidently  not  now  contemplated 
by  the  Administration. 

Thfre  i»  urgent  neeii  to  t-itabli.ih  a  credi- 
bility ait'i  f/ii'  world,  at  large — irtcfccd.  uif'i 
our  own  people — that  the  U  H  does  Have  f/ie 
determination,  and  does  have  the  will  to  use 
tls   strengtii    to  restore  and   keep   ttie  peace. 

The  Administrations  beguiling  lormula- 
tlon  for  these  new  doctrines  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse" and  gradualism"  conceals  a  t)erilous 
iinreallsm  Offered  in  the  name  of  prudence 
and  humanltarlariism.  in  application  these 
doctrines  .ire  breetlers  of  war  .md  killers  ot 
men. 

Tie  coricept  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  a  measure  o/  military  flexibility  to 
rounter  lartjtng  forms  of  aggression  is  un- 
tnallengeably  valid,  but  it  is  unrealistic  to 
apply  equal  emphasis  at  each  level  of  a  ron- 
fttet  ypectrum. 

We  'ei/uire  poltcte$  leadtng  to  a  more  effl- 
nent  and  effective  military  posture  which 
will  encourage  new  weaponry  and  new  ftrate- 
gies  by  rmhanctng  our  total  fighting  capabil- 
ities and  their  ileterrent  effect. 

Once  thu  nation  'e.iorts  to  arms  to  \tem 
aggre.fiton,  force  should  be  applied  quickly 
and  decisively  to  bring  the  conflict  .■twtttly  to 
an  end  The  longer  a  conflict  Is  indulged,  the 
greater  the  llkellhCKXl  of  its  escalation  and 
expansion  and  the  greater  Its  casualties  and 
destruction  And.  once  America  is  committed 
to  military  action,  we  must  no  longer  merely 
respond,  we  must  achieve  and  maintain  the 
initiative. 

In  view  of  the  current  tensions  and  insta- 
bility of  world  affairs.  America  can  little  af- 
ford to  forearm  p<Jtentlal  aggressors  with  the 
.issurance  that  she  is  unlikely  to  use  .my  ele- 
ment uf  her  power  .igainst  them  Where  our 
■  ital  interests  are  at  stake,  meddlers  and 
brigands  mu!t  know  that  the  risks  they  face 
lire  unacceptable. 

Looking  to  the  future,  there  remains  a 
probability  of  conflicts  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Communism  is  still  enamored  of 
fomenting  "Wkvrs  of  national  liberation  " 
Communist  forces  are  actively  probing  in  the 
Middle  East.  Africa  ;uid  South  America,  as 
well  a*  Asia,  undermining  the  eslablislied  or- 
ders and  relentlessly  striving  to  extead  their 
influence  The  thrust  of  their  effort  Is  still  to 
weaken  U.S  and  Free  World  positions  in  In- 
ternational affairs.  Many  areas  under  increas- 
ing pressure  in  recent  months  are  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  .States  and  the  West. 
.IS   well  as  to  indigenous  forces  of  freedom 

America  has  neltlier  the  .kspiratlon  nor  the 
resources  to  serve  as  policeman  of  the  world 
Yet.  realities  of  geography,  ideology,  and  in- 


ternational pottttCf  dictate  that  this  nation's 
vital  mteresti  project  far  beyond  her  shores. 
We  rniot  maintain  these  interests,  and  we 
must  defend  Ihcm  Policies  and  a  posture 
tehich  unrnistakably  ihow  this  nation's  de- 
termination to  protect  these  interests  will 
discourage  nibbling  aggrc'i.iion  and  reduce 
the  number  ot  U  S.  physical  mi  otvements. 
Such  policies,  and  such  a  posture,  do  not 
exist  today 

CONCLUSION 

The  doctrines  r^f  "flexible  respon.'o"  and 
"l^raduUlsm'  .is  developed  by  this  .Adminis- 
tration expose  this  nation  and  the  world  to 
intolerable,  largely  avoidable  risks  They  im- 
pose terrible  costs  In  lives  and  resources. 
They  .ire  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  perilous  to  world 
peace 

Our  country  should  announce  at  the  high- 
est level  (he  resumption  of  a  national  secu- 
rity policy  that  the  size  of  our  response  to 
aggression  will  be  our  own  decision  tailored 
to  each  situation  as  it  arises  A  potential 
enemy  will  be  denied  the  assurance  lie  has 
appeared  to  have  under  the  '  itraduali.'^m" 
policy  of  a  moderate  and  limited  i)ricc  in  re- 
sponse to  aggression  At  the  same  time,  we 
win  continue  to  have  the  leeway  to  make  our 
response  ,is  moderate  or  as  potent  as  we  con- 
sider .ipproprlate. 
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.\UTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT,   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3293)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
.scribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  join  those  who  have 
already  commended  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  masterful  job  he  did 
.is  a  substitute  for  our  beloved  chairman, 


the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell  1,  in  the  direction  of  this  year's 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill,  the  first  major  bill  from  the  commit- 
tee this  year. 

A  very  thorough  explanation  as  to 
what  is  provided  in  this  $22  billion  au- 
thorization bill  has  been  {iiven  by  the 
able  Senator  fiom  Mis.si.s.sippi.  I  do  not 
wi:-h  to  repeat  what  has  been  said.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  committfe  recommen- 
dation which  I  believe  riquires  di.scu.ssion 
because  of  the  vital  i-sue  involved;  that 
is.  the  recommendation  to  dis.iiiprove  the 
.$28  million  requested  for  new  inltrceplor 
aircraft.  The.se  luiids  would  have  been 
used  as  a  step  toward  the  inodernization 
of  our  air  defen.se  forces  The  total  pio- 
^'ram  would  have  involved  anprovement 
of  F-106  interceptors  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  warning  and  control  sys- 
tems. The  improvements  for  th.^  F-106 
would  have  provided  new  missile  and  fire 
control  .systems.  The  committee  has 
recommended  disapproval  of  thiS  request 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  committee 
report. 

Among  the  most  important  problems 
facing  this  country  is  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  threat  posed  to  our  .security 
by  the  bomber  forces  of  Ru.ssia,  China, 
and  possibly  other  countries. 

Accordinii  to  the  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  our  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year,  the  So- 
viets have  a  force  of  approximately  155 
heavy  intercontinental  bombers.  What 
the  Secretary  did  not  point  out  as  spe- 
cifically as  he  mieht  have  is  that  the 
Soviets  also  have  a  force  of  air-refuel- 
able  medium  bombers — 900  Badgers  and 
Blinders — giving  them  a  total  strategic 
bomber  force  of  1,100  aircraft  ver.sus 
about  690-700  of  our  .strategic  bombers. 
This  represents  a  reversal  of  our  former 
numerical  preponderance  in  manned 
bombers,  and  po-ses  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  which  is  largely  over- 
looked because  the  spotlight  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  ICBM  threat. 

Data  concerning  the  Soviet  strategic 
bomber  force  was  published  in  a  docu- 
ment released  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  July  entitled  "The 
Changing  Strategic  Military  Balance" 
and  is  of  special  interest.  The  source  fig- 
ures for  the  Soviet  bomber  forces  were 
taken  from  "The  Military  Balance"  pub- 
lished by  the  prestigious  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies.  The  Soviet  strategic 
bomber  force  is  described  as  being  com- 
posed of : 

Nine  hundred  Badgers,  a  twin-turbo- 
jet subsonic  medium  bomber  similar  to 
the  former  U.S.  B-47  and  equipped  for 
in-flight  refueling.  The  Badger  has  a 
bombload  capacity  of  20.000  pounds  and 
some  versions  carry  the  Kipper  standoff 
nuclear  missile,  with  a  range  of  450 
miles.  The  Badgers  have  been  operation- 
al since  1955  and  are  expected  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  Blinder  which  has  super- 
sonic capability  and  a  bombload  capaci- 
ty of  12.000  pounds. 

The  Blinder  became  operational  in 
1962  and  carries  a  Kitchen  air-to-sur- 
face missile.  A  few  Blinders  are  included 
in  the  above  estimate  of  the  Badger 
force. 


In  addition  to  the  Badgers  and  Blind- 
ers there  are  about  100  Bisons  riiis 
four-engine  turbojet  bomber  ;s  compa- 
rable to  our  long-ranpe  li-r>'2  and  h-is 
been  operational  since  19S(i  It  has  a 
bombload  capacity  of  20  (lOO  iJouiifls, 

Finally,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
100  B«^ars.  This  is  a  !uu;e  luui-civii.e 
turboprop  bomber  with  a  lanue  of  7  .SOO 
miles  Its  commercial  version,  the  TV - 
114,  is  the  largest  operational  aiicralt 
in  the  world  A  Bear-type  airciaft  (lies 
a  weekly  nonstop  lliuht  from  Moscow  lo 
Havana  liansporting  passf-nvcrs  and 
fi\i;'ht.  Fi:st  operational  m  195G.  the 
Biar  has  a  Ijombload  capacity  of  o\rr 
40  000  pouiKis  and  carries  a  Kaiv-'ai'.^o 
;  landoir  missile. 
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with  the  classified  ofTicial  National  In- 
tellii-'cncc  Estimate,  but  I  believe  it  cen- 
erallv  is  reliable  and  accurate.  It  is  clear 
that  the  threat  po,sed  by  this  bomber 
lorce  is  both  real  and  substantial.  We 
cannot  afford  to  itrnore  it  and  to  direct 
our  attention  .solely  to  developim;  an 
effective  antimissile   defense. 

We  would  be  uuilty  of  vross  error  to 
conclude  that  an  enemy  attack  upon 
our  Nation  would  be  limited  to  a  missile 
attack.  We  should  not  delude  our.selves 
for  1  minute  that  an  enemy  foolish 
enouiih  to  attack  us  would  be  .so  naive 
as  not  to  use  every  bomber  at  his  di,'-- 
jjosal,  either  as  part  of  the  initial  stsike 
force  or  as  a  second  strike  wave 

The  Soviets  have  maintained  tlieir  in- 
terest in  bombers  despite  our  failure  to 
move  ahead  with  the  development  of  an 
advance  bomber.  According  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  General  Mc- 
Connell.  tne  Soviets  are  continulni.  ijio- 
duction  of  heavy  bombers  and  supersonic 
medium  bombers — the  Blinders — arc  en- 
tering operational  service  in  substantial 
numbers.  Recently,  we  have  learned  of 
simulated  strike  missions  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  flown  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
foundland and  Alaska,  These  niis.sions. 
which  tested  our  detection  systetns, 
clearly  reveal  the  intention  of  the  Soviets 
to  maintain  bomber  forces  in  a  state  of 
combat  readiness. 

To  meet  the  bomber  threat,  the  .^ir 
Force  has  developed  a  concept  for  an  im- 
proved air  defense  system  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  bombers  before  they 
approach  within  strikinc  range  of  the 
target  areas.  This  .system  would  include 
an  improved  interceptor,  an  airborne 
warning  and  control  system,  and  an 
over-the-horizon  radar, 

I  believe  the  AW  ACS  .system  v.  ould 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  all  intercep- 
tor forces.  It  would  involve  a  lone-endur- 
ance aircraft,  highly  survivable.  and  ca- 
llable of  quick  reaction  and  rapid  de.oioy- 
ment  to  positions  around  and  well  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  our  Nation  Its 
mobility  would  make  AWACS  virtually 
immune  to  destruction  by  ICBM  attack. 
The  over-the-horizon  radars  would 
work  in  conjunction  with  and  comple- 
ment the  AWACS  systems  and  the  ad- 
vanced interceptor.  These  radars  would 
have  the  ability  to  detect  targets  from 
the  earth's  surface  to  the  ionosphere  at 
great  ranges  from  our  coastlines.  We 
would  be  in  a  position  to  provide  a 
bomber  holdback  line  that  would  deny 
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an  enemy  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
advantatce  of  tactical  surprl.se 

There  is  no  question  but  that  an  etTec- 
tive  air  defense  system  can  make  .ui  Im- 
portant contribution  In  limiting  damage 
tti  the  United  States  in  Uie  event  of  a 
nuclear  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  It  Is  difficult  to  dU- 
c'lss  this  matter  in  detail  on  the  flcxir  of 
the  Senate  because  so  much,  of  the  mate- 
rial is  classified  However,  It  Is  accurate 
to  state  that  a  substantial  percentage  of 
Soviet  mesatonnaKe  cmld  be  delivered 
by  Soviet  twjmbers  In  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  air  defense  and  tiiat  millions  of 
American  lives  cuuld  be  forfeited  by  a 
failure  to  provide  a  defense  asainst  the 
bomber  threat 

Tlie  Russians  now  think  their  missiles 
will  Work— but  they  can  be  certaJn  tiieir 
bombers  will  work  if  we  fall  U)  defend 
against  them 

It  Is  with  some  niisijivintf.  therefore. 
that  I  note  the  committee  s  disapproval 
of  th»  S28  HilUlon  requested  for  F-106 
mixliflcation.  with  no  substitute  funds 
provided  for  any  alternative  develop- 
ment I  hope  that  we  will  not  indefinitely 
delay  modernization  of  our  air  defense 
system  The  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
studied  and  studied  the  problem  Uj  ex- 
haustion and  then  even  he  finally  con- 
cluded that  we  could  not  aiTord  to  delay 
much  longer  on  thiLs  Issue 

This  need  for  procuring  and  deployuig 
an  advanced  interceptor  aircraft  has 
already  been  considered  by  the  Senate 
in  recent  years  In  our  action  on  the 
fiscal  year  1967  LH-partment  of  EK-fense 
authorization  request  we  autlion/ed  $65 
million  for  the  procurement  of.  or  for 
maintaining  a  production  capability  for, 
the  P-12  aircraft.  ■  Our  actum  was  de- 
si^'ned  to  provide  our  Armed  Forces  with 
the  advanced  interceptor  needed  for  the 
Immediate  futu-^e 

The  pnx'urement  of  this  interceptor 
had  been  rect>nunended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stall  ba.aed  up<.)n  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  air-breatiimis'  threat  of  the 
future  Ui\fortunately.  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Deferise  refused  to  release  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  specified  by  the 
Congress  and  we  have,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  lost  U  years  m  prepaiiiiK  our- 
selves to  meet  this  most  vital  need. 

I  understand  that  studies  have  been 
niade  withm  the  Defense  Department  af 
to  possible  mixes  of  aircraft  which  could 
be  utl;l^ed  in  the  air  def'/nse  role  Per- 
haps the  F-IJ  an  craft  should  be  part  of 
the  air  defense  fleet — -suppIemeMttd  per- 
haps bv  P"-l06s.  F-4's,  or  some  other  air- 
craft It  is  a  matter  of  some  urgency  that 
these  studies  be  shared  with  Congress 
and  that  a  decision  be  iiuule  soon  on  our 
air  defense 

I  know  that  the  Preparedne^  Subcom- 
mittee, under  the  direction  of  Uie  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  is  devoting  itself  to  a 
study  of  strategic  aircraft  needs.  I  hope 
that  b^.^th  that  subcommittee  and  the  full 
A;ii:ed  Services  Conunittee  can  receive 
prompt  and  further  reports  and  sugges- 
tioru  from  the  Air  Force  about  ways  in 
which   we  can  meet  the  bomber  threat. 

It  was  unfortunate,  but  understand- 
ab'.f.  that  Congress  .should  be  disixxsed  to 
delay  decisions  so  long  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  military  department* 
duo^reed  strongly  on  aircraft  procure- 


ments We  have  .seen  one  example  in  the 
case  of  the  F-lUB  Of  course,  I  hope  that 
Uie  new  Secretary  of  l^-fense  will — and 
I  believe  he  already  has  begun  to^ — estab- 
lish more  effective  cooperation  with  the 
services 

Nevertheless,  if  no  decision  can  be 
reached  uiside  the  Pentagon,  then  Con- 
gress, Itself,  must  take  the  Inltlalue  in 
national  defense  I  hope  the  Pentagon 
will  be  asked  ti>  advi.se  the  .\rmed  Serv- 
ices Committee  soon  on  ;ui  agreeable  pro- 
gram for  a  new  interceptor 

I  am  ni>t  pa:  tlcularly  concerned  about 
what  interceptor  we  clunise  I  am  con- 
cemid  that  we  get  tlie  most  efTectlve  one 
we  can  ix)s.slbly  develop  at  the  tmie  and 
in  the  numbers  we  deem  necr:.sar\'  to 
meet  the  threat 

These  decisions  obviously  require  addi- 
tional healings  and  deliberations,  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  c<xipeiate  with  the 
Senat«pr  from  Ml.'^sis.-iippl  m  such  delib- 
erations at  an  early  date 


ORDER  OF   Ul'SINF^SS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suKi:;est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFF7CEU  Mr  Can- 
non in  the  chair'  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  assistant  leclslatlvc  cleik  i^ro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlruinla  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCKR  Without 
obifction.  It  's  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr  Sivafkman! 
may  be  recognized  for  10  minutes 

The  PRF^IDLNG  OFfTCER.  Is  there 
obj'-ction  '  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLl'TION  160— 
LNTRODUCTTON  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION .\UTHORIZINC}  SECURI- 
TIES .\ND  EXCH.VNGE  COMMIS- 
SION TO  MAKK  A  STUDY  OF  IN- 
STITUTIONAL INVESTORS  AND 
TTIE  EFTECT  OF  THEIR  SALES  AND 
PURCH.-VSES  ON  THE  NATIONS 
SKCURinF^   MARKfrr 

Mr  .-PARKMAN  Mr  President,  since 
1959  hoidimis  of  financial  institutions — 
bank.s,  insurance  companies,  mutual 
funds,  employee  [tension  and  welfare 
funds,  foundations,  and  c<jllege  endow- 
ments— ;n  securities  listed  on  the  New- 
York  Stock  Exchange  have  nearly  dou- 
bled In  1959  institutional  investors 
owned  se<'urities  valued  at  $53  billion  By 
1966  this  (tgun*  had  increiused  to  «I01 
billion  and  financial  institutions  held  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  outstand- 
ing ^'cuntles  listed  on  the  exchange 

This  rapid  increase  raises  many  ques- 
tions concerning  the  inH»act  of  the  insti- 
tutional investor  on  our  Nations  .securi- 
ties markets. 

Traditionally,  securities  transactions 
have  been  of  limited  size — emanating 
from  large  numbers  of  investors  Re- 
cently, however,  institutional  buying  and 
selling  of  large  blocks  of  stocks  has  dra- 
matically increased  For  example,  on  the 
New   York  Stock  Exchaniie  transactions 


m  blcKks  of  over  10.000  shares  has  tripled 
since  1964  In  the  third  quarter  of  last 
year  there  were  1  735  tran.sactions  on  the 
exchange  involving  lots  of  10.000  or  more 
shares  compared  to  900  such  transactions 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1966  Such  trans- 
actions could  if  executed  at  or  about  the 
same  time,  cause  severe  iluctuations  in 
the  price  of  individual  slocks  and  le.s.sen 
the  liquidity  of  the  market. 

The  1,'rowth  of  institutional  investment 
also  rai.ses  questions  as  to  the  relation- 
ships and  ix)tential  contlicts  of  interest 
betwt>en  the  institution  holduig  laicc 
bltK-ks  of  a  company  s  stock  and  the  com- 
pany's management. 

Another  area  of  particular  concern  has 
been  the  marked  use  in  the  .short-term 
t lading  of  .securities  by  some  institu- 
tional investors  Since  1965  mutual 
funds  have  increased  their  iwrtfolio 
turnover  rale  from  21  to  33  5  percent 
Some  performance  funds  specifically 
stre.ss  short -term  trading  and  their 
transactions  may  well  be  detrimental  to 
the  orderly  functions  of  our  securities 
market 

Robert  Haack.  president  of  the  New- 
York  Stock  Exchange,  in  a  recent  speech 
discu-ssed  the  impact  of  the  institutional 
Investor  on  our  Nation's  securities  mar- 
kets. Mr.  Haack  rtx^ommended  that 
a  comprehensive  government-industry 
study  of  the.se  problems  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  po.ssible 

The  SEC  In  its  report  last  December — 
Repoit  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Cormnissioti  on  ihe  Public  Policy  Impli- 
cations of  Invt  stment  Company  CJrowth, 
89th  Congress,  .second  session.  House  of 
Representatives.  Report  No.  '2337 — also 
expres.sed  Increased  concern  regarding 
the  implications  of  institutional  investor 
growth.  The  report  .said: 

While  the  nation's  securities  markets  on 
the  whole  have  responded  well  to  the 
changes  wrought  by  increuaed  lrisUtuUon.il 
liivpitor  p.irtinpatloii.  there  are  increasing 
signs  ijf  strain  i>n  the  meciianlsms  of  the 
auction  markets  In  .i  numtier  of  Instances, 
the  sudden  and  simultaneous  appearance  of 
sell  orders  for  large  hlocks  ut  the  same  se- 
curity has  resiUted  in  a  marked  drop  in  its 
price.  In  a  few  instances,  the  strain  on  the 
aucUun  market  caused  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  trading  in  the  secvinty  involved  In 
some  instances,  the  selling  pressures  appear 
to  have  l>een  accentuated-  perhaps  unduly 
so — because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  or- 
ders were  executed 

There  is  a  lack  of  reliable  and  comprehen- 
al\e  ilat.i  cdncerning  the  securities  holdings 
and  tritding  .ictlvttles  of  ottier  institutional 
investors.  For  example,  even  though  nonin- 
sured  pension  funds  own  more  corporate 
.strick  than  mutual  funds  do.  there  Is  no  In- 
formation generally  available — even  on  an 
annual  basis — as  to  the  size  of  the  pen- 
sion funds'  holdings  isf  specific  securities. 
PerLsl'in  mnds  are  regulated  under  the  Wel- 
fare and  Penskin  Fund  i>1sclosure  Act  of 
1938.  which  ;s  adnunistere<l  by  the  Depart- 
ment ut  Ijib<.>r  Cliising  the  iniormatlonal 
gap  with  respect  to  pension  tund  holdings 
lUid  huldlngs  'if  other  instUuliunal  inves- 
tors through  amendments  to  e.xistlng  Federal 
regulatory  statutes  .ind  througli  other  ap- 
propriate means  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary step  to  adequaie  luialysls  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  institutionalization  of 
the  securities  markets. 

When  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  regarding  the  mutual  fund 
bill,  SEC  Chairman  Manuel  F.  Cohen  ex- 
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pressed   again   his  Interest  in  seeing  a 
comprehensive  study  undertaken. 

I  have  also  recently  received  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Haack  and 
Chairman  Cohen  which  supports  the 
need  for  such  a  study.  This  correspond- 
ence stres.ses  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchani;e,  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  Association  of  Stock  Ex- 
change Firms,  the  Investment  Company 
Institute,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers  all  agree  that  such 
a  study  is  needed  The  entire  securities 
industry  is  williim  to  cooperate  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
through  the  vehicle  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, to  bring  about  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  this  area.  I  wholeheartedly  cn- 
dor.se  this  sug'jestion  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  all  those  concerned  with  the 
role  of  the  institutional  investor  will,  be- 
fore this  study  is  initialed,  combine  their 
talents  to  form  the  Advisory  Committee. 
In  this  manner,  the  experiences  and  tal- 
ents of  all  those  concerned  can  be 
brought  to  focus  on  this  most  important 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  ihe  correspondence  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  included  in  the 
Record,  so  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  both 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  securities  industry. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  corre- 
.spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SECt'RrriES  AND  EX(;Il.^N^.E  C'om.mi.ssion, 

Washington.  DC.  February  14.  1968. 
Mr  iioBERT  W  Haack 
Pre/ndent.  New  York  .'^tocl:  Fdchangr. 
Neil-  York.  N  Y 

Dear  Bob;  There  ^eem  to  be  a  number  of 
misconceptions  concerning  the  study  of  the 
impact  and  role  of  institutions  in  the  secu- 
rities markets  which  Congressman  Moss  and 
Keith  liave  proposed  .aid  which  the  Com- 
mission .supports.  I  thought  it  wotUd  be 
helpiul  to  set  down  in  some  detail  precisely 
what  we  do.  and  what  we  do  not.  have  in 
mind. 

First  and  foremost.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  this  IS  to  l^e  an  economic  study,  not 
an  investigation.  It  is  intended  to  produce 
information  concerning  basic  economic 
trends  that  will  be  helpiul  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  the  self-regulatory  -igencies,  to  the 
Industry,  and  to  everyone  else  concerned 
with  the  role  of  institutions  in  the  secu- 
rities markets;  it  is  not  intended  to  produce 
disciplinary  proceedings  or  other  enforce- 
ment actions  .iguinst  any  turns,  persons  or 
institutions  Nor  would  it  be  used  to  conduct 
investigations  lor  any  such   purpose. 

.'Vmong  the  questions  to  which  the  pro- 
posed study  might  direct  its  attention  are 
the  lollowing:  Has  the  growth  of  institu- 
tional investors  encouraged  the  flow  of  equity 
financing'  Or  has  it  merely  substituted  in- 
stitutional lor  individual  investment?  Will 
the  supply  of  equity  securities  balance  the 
increasing  demand  from  institutional  in- 
vestors? Has  the  total  volume  of  stock  trad- 
ing incre.ised  by  inore  than  what  one  might 
expect  in  the  absence  of  large  institutional 
investment?  If  so,  has  the  increased  trad- 
ing tended  to  increase  the  liquidity  of  mar- 
kets or  has  it  had  the  opposite  result?  Is  the 
increase  in  trading  concentrated  in  certain 
types  of  institutions,  or  is  it  typical  of  all 
categories   of    institutional    investors? 

What  impact  on  stock  price  trends  should 
ne    expect    from    growing    participation    of 
institutional    investors,    given    their    longer- 
term    Investment    horizons    and    the    poesl- 


bllltles  available  to  ttiem  ol  avcr.o'iivj  risi.;^  ' 
Has  any  such  trend  actually  developed'  Whiit 
effect  has  It  had  on  the  investment  objcf  tivt-; 
of  individual  investors?  What  changes  an- 
occurring  in  the  relationshli>K  among  mUi- 
vidual  investors,  Institutional  lnvcst<jrs.  and 
the  corporate  issuers  and  iheir  inunace- 
ment.s?  These  are  leprescntative  of  the  im- 
portant economic  issues  wortliy  oi  study 

Most  prior  •■-tudles  m.;dc  by  the  Conuius- 
slon  pursuant  to  foni-ressional  direct  mn 
were  inltialetl  Oe.ause  Congress  was  c./ii- 
cerned  about  the  possibility  that  serious  mal- 
pracllces  existed  m  some  i'.rca  (.r  that 
existing  regulatory  coiurol.s  v.'cre  in.uicqiii.to 
.Such  studies,  tnerelorr.  xjeccssarlly  focused 
upon  (lof^rmming  t'ae  fxlent  and  nature  of 
improper  practices  which  might  exist  and 
upon  determining  whether  or  i  ol  regulatory 
objectives  were  being  evaded  or  coniroi.s  were 
otherwise  inettective  The  purpo,.e  of  the 
present  study,  by  contract,  will  be  to  obtain 
more  information  abotu.  .oi'l  iiett  t  under- 
standing of.  an  economic  plienomenon — 
••Inslitutional  Investing  '  ;ind  to  determine 
its  impact  up!>n  individual  investors,  ihe 
corporate  issuers,  the  .=ecviritles  nrms  and 
the  public  capital  markets. 

Institution. ilization  of  i:.', esimcnt  i-^  jjrob- 
ably  the  most  sicnifican)  phenomenon  in 
the  securities  markets  todav  It  is  a  dramatic 
and  developing  proces.s.  ((mcernlng  which 
all  of  us  should  he  informed  as  ,)romptly  as 
currently,  and  ..s  continuinisly  as  possible 
There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  need  lor 
such  study  or  the  potential  (iangcrs  .:  one 
;s   not    vinderlakcn    j.r.imptly 

A  question  has.  however,  been  raised 
whether  the  Conimis-i<jn  is  the  .ippropriate 
body  to  undertake  thts  .Mudv  In  my  -.low, 
the  Conmiission  is  the  logical  organization 
to  shoulder  this  responsibility,  and  possibly 
the  only  one  •>i'it  'an  liicet  ,,il  ol  the  neces- 
sary criteria. 

First,  the  Conunission  :s  the  agency  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  specifically  lor  the 
purpose  of  conducting  sividies  of  this  nature 
We  already  have  ;i  suitutory  obligation  '^j 
keep  abreast  of  developments  m  the  secu- 
rities markets  and  to  report  our  conclusions 
to  the  Congress  whenever  we  lx:come  .sware 
of  matters  which  should  be  brought  t-o  its 
attention,  whether  or  not  legislation  is  pro- 
posed. 

Second,  the  study  necessarily  must  l'O  be- 
yond the  mere  collection  of  statistics  and 
similar  data.  We  have  authority  t-o  obtain. 
and  experience  in  (jbtainmc.  data  concerning 
existing  and  developing  jiractices  cji  the  dif- 
ferent, and  frequently  competing,  institu- 
tions. itS  well  as  mtormation  concerning  the 
nature  ,.nd  dimensions  ol  any  problems 
which  flow  from  them  The  Commi.ssion  can 
also  issiire,  when  and  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, confidential  treatment  of  information 
lurnished   for   the   i>urposes  of   the  study. 

Third,  in  order  to  assure  the  usefulness 
and  effectiveness  of  the  .--tudy,  it  should  be 
under  the  direction  ol  any  agency  which  has 
liot  merely  an  academic  interest  m  the  oper- 
ation of  the  securities  markets,  but  .i  long- 
term  responsibility  for  '.he  health  and  well- 
being  of  those  markeus.  An  cid  hoc  com- 
mittee composed  o!  representatives  of  the 
various  interested  groups  :irid  put  together 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  single 
study  would  not  have  this  long-term  re- 
sponsibility, and  would  .ilso  have  much  more 
difficulty  in  developing  the  cohesion  and  cen- 
tralized direction  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  study. 

Fourth,  the  study  might  develop  informa- 
tion and  raise  questions  of  significance  un- 
der the  anti-trust  l.iws.  with  which  only  the 
Commission  would  tje  ;n  a  ix>sition  to  deal 
effectively 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the 
study  would  be  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  Commission,  of  other 
interested  Government  agencies  (such  us  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board) .  of  the  self-regulatory 
Ixxlles,  of  industry  groups,  and  distinguished 


i-con.imisus,  to  consider  the  nature  and 
ciinifiisions  of  the  study,  the  types  of  in- 
•oriiiation  most  urgently  needed,  a.nd  the 
mo;  I  fllective  ways  of  obtaining  and  anaUz- 
mg  that  mtormation.  It  is  es.seiit;al  that  l!ie 
Cununi.s.Mon  have  the  benelit  of  the  tluok- 
ing  of  a  group  ot  this  nature,  not  only  in 
planning  this  stndy,  but  in  advising  t!ie  Com- 
mission on  a  c-ontinuing  basis  of  new  devel- 
opments which  ^hould  be  taken  int,.-)  account 
in  the  Commissions  work  I  contemplate  tliat 
this  grotip  would  join  us  '.n  t!ic  creation  of 
an  ad\isiiry  committee  rcprcsf-ntatlve  of  ilie 
\arious  interests  ccdicorncd,  which  v.'oiild 
meet  regularly  with  the  study  stall  and  with 
the  Conunisbion  during  and  alter  the  i-om- 
jjk'tion  ol  ihc  stndv.  and  that  n.  wotild  luwe 
an  active  role  in  shaping  the  scope  and  i on- 
duc-t  ol  the  study.  This  would  mean  ihat  as 
information  is  gathered,  it  would  be  made 
available  promptly  to  the  advisory  commit- 
tee so  that  tliey  will  be  in  a  position  tj  ollcr 
informed   judgments  to  the  Commission. 

To  st.\ll  the  study  group,  wluch  would 
operate  oui,side  the  regular  iramework  ol  the 
Coninu.ssion  or.e-ani/ation  hut  remain  sub- 
jCLt  lo  continuing  .oid  close  Commis-slon 
oversight.  I  roniempl.ite  that  wp  would  re- 
cTiiii  outstanding  peopli>  from  industry.  Irom 
universities,  and  !rom  other  .igencies  of  the 
government  The  Commission  would  welcome 
suggestions  and  the  .cssistance  of  all  indus- 
try groujjs  in  recruiting  the  bc«t  persons 
.ivailable.  We  would  also  as-slgn  to  the  studv 
members  of  the  Comnil.ssion's  slafl  who  have 
■  L  special  f.imilianty  with  the  technical  opera- 
tion of.  and  current  trends  in.  the  \arious 
securities  markets,  or  who  are  now  and  have 
been  working  c>n  economic  issues  to  tie  con- 
:,idered  m  the  study.  Certain  of  the  issues  i  ) 
he  cxijlored  could  !>e  made  the  c>bject  ol 
studies  by  distinguished  economists  not  em- 
jjloyed  (lirccth  by  the  study  start.  Every  etiorl 
would  be  made  to  seek  out  persons  ot  such 
st.itiire  and  independence  ;us  ifl  insure  the 
cjbjectivity  vt  \iewpoint  .ind  result  of  the 
study.  In  any  event,  arrangements  would  be 
made  so  that  those  in  charge  of  the  study 
would  have  direct  and  immediate  .iccess  to 
the  Commission,  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
leading  economists  in   the  nation. 

I  a.nticipatc  that  when  the  study  .^talt  has 
developed  its  tentative  report  it  would  be 
made  a\ailable  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
,ind  to  the  Commission.  I  would  iiope  that 
the  Commission  and  the  -Advisory  Committee 
would  ..gree  on  all  jximts  .Should  .some  ciif- 
icrences  develop,  liowever.  'he  committee  or 
any  member  oi  it  would  have  lull  opportu- 
nity, and  .~uch  ;tssistance  as  the  study  sl.iil 
can  jirovide.  to  spell  out  un  the  final  report! 
any  diilerences  and  the  reasons  l.herelor. 

As  \ou  know,  we  have  submitted  to  C"hair- 
in.iti  .Moss,  .tt  his  request  a  proposed  inidgtt, 
:or  use  in  connection  with  further  .iction  on 
the  resolution  which  lie  and  Mr.  Keith  intro- 
duced m  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 
That  Ijudget  was  jirepared  on  the  ...ssump- 
tion  that  the  Commis.=ion  would  be  rcrju.red 
to  do  all  of  the  work  involved  m  gathering 
,ind  analyzing  the  necessary  information.  To 
the  extent  :hai  portions  ol  the  work  would 
be  done  by  ouuside  economisus  under  special 
arrangements,  the  budget  would  be  revised. 
To  "he  extent  that  self-retrulaiory  agencies, 
inthistry  groups  and  others  may  be  able  to 
,.ssist  the  Commission  in  the  gathering  or 
processing  of  this  information —and  I  want 
to  make  clear  again  that  we  welcome  and 
indeed  solicit,  such  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion— the  demands  on  the  Commission's 
time  and  manpower,  and  correspondingly 
upon  the  appropriation  required,  would  of 
course  be  reduced. 

I  hoj>e  that  the  foregoing  will  put  to  rest 
any  concern  that  may  have  an.sen  regarding 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  proposed  study. 
If  any  further  information  would  be  useful, 
please  let  me  know. 
.Sincerely. 

Manuex  F.  Cohen, 

Chairman. 
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New   Yorh  3t"CK   ExcFtANCE 
.V.-a-  Y-jrk    S  Y     Wirc'i  12    169S 
H'    '.    J    HN  Sp\»kman. 

C'lairman.  Cummittei^  un  Banliins  aiul  Cur- 
rency Sew  Senate  Office  Building,  Waifi- 
ington  D  C 
Deab  Sknatob  SpaRkjaan  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  cutupy  to  ylhi  and  the  other 
members  o{  the  C'lmmlttee  for  your  con- 
sUleratlon  the  views  ..f  various  Mr^aiiizii- 
tloiis  in  the  peourmes  industry  on  .i  pro- 
posed study  of  institutional  activity  These 
views  are  shared  by  the  New  Torit  Stock 
Exchange.  American  AUxX.  Exchange.  Aiiso- 
ciatlon  of  St"<k  Exthange  P-.rms,  Invest- 
nxmx.  Bankers  Assoi-uHon  of  America.  In- 
vesyneut  Company  Institute  and  National 
A-s<iclatlon  of  Securities  Dealers 

We  have  had  extensive  conversations  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  ;ind 
in  particular  with  Ctialrman  Cohen  on  the 
basic  approach  to  the  studv.  its  scope  ivnd 
ortfanlzatlon  With  Chairman  Cohens  per- 
mlssum.  I  am  attaching  hereto  his  most 
recent  letter  which  outlines  the  Wews  nf  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  on  tha 
general  purp«Tse  ■-'!  '.he  study,  the  speclhc 
questions  tm  he  investigated,  the  research 
organization  to  be  assembled,  the  role  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  .ind  plans  to  encourage 
the  publication  of  dlllerent  viewpoints 
should  they  develop  Chairman  Cohen  s  rec- 
ommendations accord  with  our  view  til  the 
prt.ject  What  we  both  have  in  mind  is  a 
basic  itonomic  study  not  an  investigation. 
Its  purpose  would  be  to  analyze  the  e<-ci« 
notnic  process  and  future  implications  oj 
rialng  instuuuonal  participation  In  the 
equity  cnarkeU.  The  study  would  not  b« 
Intended  to  produce  or  Ijecome  the  vehicle 
for  disciplinary  pr.jceedlngs  ■ 'r  other  en- 
forcement aclloas. 

I  should  like  to  stress  tiie  .ictlve  role  to 
be  played  by  the  Advisory  Committee  which, 
I  hope,  would  be  a  small,  representative 
group,  and  iJ^erefore  not  hampered  by  un- 
wieldy size  We  would  suggest  also  that  the 
Commission  sees  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  Advisory  Com^nlttee  in  the  selection 
of  a  Stall  Dlrectt-r  By  so  doing,  the  Cornmla- 
slon  could  hope  to  select  the  most  capable 
person  available  with  a  broad  background 
in  the  areas  to  be  studied 

Hopefully,  any  resolution  passed  by  the 
Congress  will  specify  many  of  -.he  thought* 
outlined  here  and  in  Chairman  Cohen's  let- 
ter It  may  also  be  desirable  to  make  both 
a  part  of  the  legislative  record 

Please  let  me  Know  if  I  L-an  clarify  any 
of  Uie  suggestions  jJlered  here  for  considera- 
tion by  ttie  Committee  on  Banking  >iud  Ciu- 
rency  or  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any 
other  way. 

Sincerely. 

Rf'BERT     W      H*A<-K 

Mr  SPAKKMAN  Mr  President.  I.  too. 
am  concerned  about  tiie  impact  of  Ihe 
iiistilutional  m\fstor  not  only  In  the 
securities  market  but  in  other  aspects  ol 
our  i-conumy  ad  well.  Billions  of  dollars 
are  conirolled  by  institutional  investors 
of  all  types,  insurance  companies,  com- 
mt-rcial  banks,  mutual  fimds.  Mid  others. 

.Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  which  provides  for  such 
a  jtudy  to  be  conducted  ander  the  juris- 
diction of  UMi  Secui'ities  and  E'.xchunge 
Commas-sjon  aiid  I  am  confident  Uiat  the 
miormation  obtained  a  ill  strengthen  and 
provide  lor  continuing  public  confidence 
in  our  Nation  s  securities  markets. 

I  would  also  hope  that  tiie  mdiistrics 
afTected  will  work  together  and  cooperate 
With  the  Securities  and  E.xchaiitje  Com- 
nitsoion  toward  developing  the  kind  of 
complfte  study  '.hat  is  needed  m  this 
area  I  will  certainly  cooperate  in  this 
endeavor,  as  I  am  sure  the  other  mem- 


bers .f  the  BaukiiiK  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Will  join  With  me  in  oflering  tiietr 
help  and  a-ssistance 

Mnally,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact 
that  this  resolution  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  substitute  for.  or  a  prerequisite  to.  the 
let;islative  pn>po«sals  set  forth  m  S  1659, 
the  proiKised  Investment  Company 
Amendments  Act.  S  1659  contains  the 
reromm.iidatlons  of  the  Securities  and 
ExcliarK.-  Commission  s  report  on  Pub- 
lic Policy  Implications  of  Investment 
Companv  Growth"  on  whicii  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Cummiltee  has  com- 
pleted Its  iieann^is  I'his  joint  re.solution 
IS  intended  to  be  a  .s«'[)arate  measure 
which  Will  enable  us  to  look  further  into 
the  problems  arisim;  from  the  mcreasinu 
influence  of  institutional  investors  on 
our  Nation's  .securities  markets 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
Ui  the  Record,  as  requested 

The  joint  resolution  SJ  Kes  160  >  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  .\ct  of 
1034  to  authorize  an  investi^ialion  of  the 
effect  on  the  securities  markets  (jf  the 
operation  of  institutional  investors,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Sp.^KKMAN.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  icfcried  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  bt'  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S  J  Res.  160 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  \ery  significant 
increase  in  t.he  amount  of  securities  held 
and  traded  by  institutional  Investors  both  in 
absolute  terms  and  in  relation  to  other  types 
Cif  investors;  and 

Whereas  such  an  Increase  may  have  an 
Impact  upon  t!ie  maintenance  of  fair  and 
orderly  securities  markets,  upon  the  issuers 
of  securities  traded  In  iuch  markets  .ind 
upon  the  interests  of  investors  and  the  pub- 
lic interest    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

RfioUvd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Riprt-stutatnea  o/  the  Unittd  Stales  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
la  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

lei  The  Commtasion  is  auttiorlzed  and 
directed  to  maJie  a  study  luid  investigation 
of  the  purchase,  sale  and  holding  <if  securi- 
ties by  Institutional  investors  of  all  types 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  mutual  funds,  employee 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  foundation  and 
college  endowments,  In  order  to  deternUne 
the  etiect  of  such  purchases,  a  sales  and  hold- 
ings upon  the  maintenance  fif  fair  and 
orderly  securities  markets  and  upon  the 
stability  of  such  nxarfcets.  both  in  general  and 
for  individual  securities,  and  upon  the  In- 
terest.'! of  the  issuers  <>f  such  securities  and 
up<'n  the  Interests  of  the  public  so  that  the 
Congress  may  detcrrmne  what  measures.  If 
any,  may  be  neces.sary  and  appropriate  In  the 
public  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Coiigre.ss  on  or  before  December  31,  1969.  the 
results  i)f  Its  study  and  Investigation,  to- 
other with  Its  recommendations,  includmg 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  It 
deems  .idvnsable  Por  the  purp<3ses  of  the 
study  and  investigation  .luthon/ed  by  this 
subsection  the  Commission  shall  have  all  the 
p(<wer  and  authority  which  It  would  have  If 
such  Investigation  were  being  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  21  of  tlUs  Act  The  Com- 
mission   IS    authorized    to    appoint,    without 


regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  Unittd 
St.ites  CLxle.  governing;  appointments  m  ttie 
ciimpetltlve  service,  and  to  pay,  without  re- 
gard to  the  prr>vlslon  of  chapter  ."il  and  .■sub- 
chapter lIT  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  cias-siflcatlon  and  Cieneral  Sche<l- 
ule  pay  rates  such  personnel  as  the  Commis- 
sion iJeems  advisable  tn  carry  out  the  .study 
.aid  investlgiUlou  authoru-ed  by  this  sub.'.ec- 
tlon.  but  no  such  rate  shall  exceed  the  per 
annum  rate  In  effect  for  a  OS  18.  "  To  carry 
out  such  study  and  Inve.stlg.Ttlon  there  lo 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $825,000 

•'In  connection  with  such  study,  the  Com- 
ml».slon  shall  consult  with  representatives  of 
'.  arlous  cl.usscs  of  iiihiitutlonal  investors, 
members,  v)f  tlie  aecurities  Industry,  repre- 
sent.itivrs  of  other  government  .i«encles.  and 
other  inrere^ted  persons,  .tnd  with  an  .Vd- 
•isnrv  Committee  which  sliall  be  »-;tabl!shcd 
by  the  CommlR.slon  tor  the  pur|)Ofie  of  ad- 
vising and  consultlne  with  the  Commission 
on  a  regular  basis  on  such  matters  ' 


AUTHORIZATION  l-XDR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'S  3293'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations dunnt;  the  fi.scal  year  1969 
for  iirocurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, research,  development,  t^'st.  and 
evaluation  for  the  .\rmod  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

MODIFIED    CNANIMOLS-CONSENT    .^CRJEEMKNT 

Mr  liYRD  of  Wtst  Virpmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
tlent.  leferruiK  to  my  previous  con.sent 
request  i^rant^-d.  that  all  time  on  all 
amendments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  Claik  amendments,  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  order 
be  effective  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrKinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  iusk  unanimous  consent,  further, 
that  on  the  (luestion  of  final  passage  of 
said  bill,  debate  .shall  be  limited  to  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled. resi)ectively.  by  the  majority  and 
nrunonty  leaders,  or  whomever  they  may 
designate:  provided,  that  the  said  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  pa.ssage 
oL  the  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  dunnu  the  corLsideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  ap{x?al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
iibjtctiun.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

.Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a*k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distill;; uished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  may  be  iTCOgiuzed  tomor- 
row on  an  amendment  which  lie  will  of- 
fer, and  that  the  lime  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  that  time  to  be  equally  divided 
t)etwcen  the  Senator  from  New  York 
:Mr,  jAviTsl  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi !Mr.  StennisI 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— Will  the  Senator  make  as  a  part  of 
his  unanimous-consent  request  that  I 
may  bring  up  my  amendment  immedi- 
ately after  completion  of  action  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Claek]? 
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I  am  not  disposed  to  object  to  tmanl- 
mous-consent  requests,  but  we  had  bet- 
ter be  careful  that  we  do  not  block  Sen- 
ators on  this  one,  or  we  could  block  them 
all.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  agreement 
I  xpires  by  2:30  i).m.  Therefore,  if  a  Sena- 
tor has  not  completed  his  debate  by  2:30, 
he  is  cut  off.  I  do  not  think  any  Senator 
Intended  that.  If  we  are  stuck  with  this 
one.  then  we  will  be  mighty  sure  we  are 
not  t:oing  to  be  stuck  hereafter.  That  is 
why  I  suggested  to  the  Senator  what  I 
did 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  thought,  in  making  the  request 
as  I  did,  was  that  I  would  be  protecting 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  because  I 
am  not  positive  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania intends  to  bring  his  three 
amendments  up  in  orderly  succession, 
one  right  after  the  other.  It  was  my 
thought  that  if  a  hiatus  developed  In 
bringing  up  his  amendments,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  have  a  half 
hour.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  not  have  any  problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  understand  that  I 
will  have  a  half  hour  on  my  amendment, 
equally  divided,  and  that  then  it  will  be 
submitted  to  a  vote,  whether  it  comes 
before  or  after  2:30?  Otherwise  my  rights 
may  be  cut  off.  I  may  be  stuck  on  this 
one.  but  I  will  be  mighty  well  sure  I  am 
protected  hereafter.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
have  an  understanding  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  come  in  at 
9:30  in  the  morning  and  take  up  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  difficulty  with  that 
is  that  no  Senator  comes  in  at  9:30  and 
there  will  be  only  a  corporal's  guard  here 
to  listen.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  fair  to 
me.  I  do  not  think  w*^  ought  to  be 
strangled  quite  this  way.  Therefore,  I 
would  appreciate  It  if  the  leadership 
would  provide  as  I  have  suggesrted.  I  am 
not  poing  to  make  a  fuss  about  this  one. 
I  cannot  But  Senators  are  not  helpless 
around  here.  If  we  can  have  half  an  hour 
on  this  amendment.  I  can  come  in  at  10, 
and  I  will  take  the  half  hour  whenever  It 
can  be  arranged,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
cut  off  from  having  time  to  debate  or 
having  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  does  not  Imply  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  or  any  other 
member  of  the  leadership  is  attempting 
to  cut  the  Senator  off.  I  feel  positive  the 
Senator  will  be  accommodated.  I  would 
merely  like  to  have  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  acted  on  affirmatively  so 
that  he  will  be  assured  of  30  minutes  on 
his  amendment  tomorrow.  He  can  speak 
this  afternoon,  under  general  debate,  as 
much  as  he  wishes.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  object.  I  assure  him  that  I  and 
the  leadership  will  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  see  that  he  will  get  his  one- 
half  hour  within  the  time  framework  on 
tomorrow.  If  it  does  not  work  out,  I  am 
sure  the  leadership  will  bend  over  back- 
ward to  see  that  the  Senator  will  get  his 
vote,  and  that  we  will  close  up  action  on 
the  bill  as  soon  after  the  time  of  2:30, 
which  has  been  agreed  upon,  as  possible. 
We  set  the  time  of  2:30  only  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  who  needs  to  get  away  to- 
morrow. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  accept  the  leader- 
ships  assui-ances  on  that  score. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  unanimous-consent 
agreement  reduced  to  writing  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  effective  immediutely.  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (Sj  3293) 
to  authorize  approprlaUons  during  the  lisciil 
year  1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  debate 
on  any  amendment  (except  three  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Clark,  on  which  there  shall  be 
one  hour  each),  motion,  or  appeal  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Stennis:  Provided,  That  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  on  April  19,  1968. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clark. 
shall  l)e  first  recognized. 

Ordered  Jurther,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  oebate  shall 
be  limited  to  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  Senators  designated 
by  them:  Provided,  That  the  said  loaders,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  a  vote  shall  be  taken 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  not  later  than 
2:30  p.m.,  Friday,  AprU  19,  1968. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  me  a 
little  time  on  general  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    699 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  propose  tomorrow  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  ■without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAvrrs'  amendment  'No.  699)  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  7,  insert  after  "Sec  301" 
the  following:  "(a)";  and  on  page  4.  line  16, 
at  the  end  thereof,  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  take  into  account  as  a  favor- 
able factor  in  awarding  contracts  for  pro- 
curement under  this  Act  the  undertaking  by 
a  contractor  submitting  a  bid  to  employ  a 
substantial  number  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  persons  in  carrying  out  the  contract. 
and  shall  otherwise  encourage  employers 
performing  work  on  contracts  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  to  train  and  employ 
such  persons  in  carrying  out  such  contracts." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  wording  of  my 
amendment  itself  is  practically  the  ar- 
gument. It  would  be  added  to  the  bill  at 
page  4,  line  16,  as  a  new  subsection, 
which  means  that  It  follows  the  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  on  procure- 
ment as  well  as  on  research,  develop- 


ment, testing,  and  evaluation.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Insofar  as  practicable,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  take  into  account  as  a  lavor- 
able  tivctor  in  awarding  contracts  lor  pro- 
curement under  this  Act  the  undertaking  by 
a  contractor  submitting  a  bid  to  employ  a 
.substantial  uuniber  of  unemployed  or  iow- 
inconic  persons  In  carrying  out  the  contract, 
and  shall  otherwise  encour;ifre  employers 
l>crforming  work  on  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  ihl.s  section  to  train  and  imploy  Euch 
person.s  ui  carrying  out  such  lonlracis. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  induce  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  focus  effoit  on  the  situations 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  in  the  slums 
and  fihcttos  of  the  countrv.  The  Presi- 
dent IS  coming  to  us  for  a  multibillion- 
dollar  program  toward  that  end.  The  bill 
and  the  law  relatinp  to  the  Oflicc  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  cany  matci-ial  jjro- 
visions  on  that  score. 

Here  is  $22  billion  worth  of  Govern- 
ment procurement,  all  of  which  will  be 
contracted  for  with  private  business  and 
which  could  have  a  major  social  impact. 
At  the  very  least,  Mr.  President,  we  ou.uht 
to  have  an  expression  of  intent  that, 
everything  else  being  equal,  this  procure- 
ment should  make  a  maximum  impact  on 
reducing  hard-core  unemployment. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
does  not  make  it  mandatory.  It  says  "in- 
sofar as  practicable."  I  point  out  that 
there  are  provisions  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act — notably  section  C08, 
which  deals  with  small  business — which, 
generally  .speaking,  seek  to  set  a  climate 
to  somewhat  the  same  effect. 

I  point  that  out  because  it  is  important 
to  note  that  we  are  not  tiTing  to  pass  a 
new  type  of  program  as  to  directing  mih- 
tary  procurement,  but  that  we  have  ac- 
tually heretofore  made  such  provisions 
with  respect  to  those  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive liistory — and  I  say  this  as  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment — it  will  be  un- 
derstood, of  course,  that  the  words  "in- 
sofar as  practicable"  mean  what  they 
say.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  will,  of 
coui-se,  have  to  take  into  consideration 
many  other  things  with  respect  to  pro- 
duction, efficiency,  quality,  dehveiy  on 
time,  national  security,  and  many  other 
aspects  which  go  into  the  making  of  a 
defense  contract. 

But  insofar  as  practicable,  he  should 
consider  it  a  favorable  factor,  in  award- 
ing these  contracts,  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  alleviate  the  problem  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  As  this  be- 
comes, Mr.  President,  an  objective  of  our 
national  poUcy,  as  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  have  us  appropriate  quite  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  make  it 
possible — something  in  the  area  of  sev- 
eral billion  dollars — it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
the  Secretarj-  of  Defense  and  this  kind 
of  procurement  in  consonance  with  that 
effort,  which  is  all  that  the  amendment 
seeks  to  do.  It  is  really  a  sense-of-Con- 
gress  concept,  but  does  set  a  criterion  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  to  state  paren- 
thetically also  that  the  amendment, 
which  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi will  study  overnight,  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  implement  what  Is  becoming  now 
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an  established  policy  In  our  Government, 
to  do  everythiDK  we  can  to  help  with  the 
problem  of  the  urban  and  rural  poverty 
area^s.  corusistent  with  other  DbifCtlvfs  m 
'.he  an-a  of  defense — and  I  have  named 
those — that  we  must,  and  quite  properly, 
.ervp 

Pinally,  Mr  President,  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  hypothetical  situation.  It  is 
a  verv  practical  situation  The  Republic 
.Aviation  Corp  ,  with  headquarters  in  my 
home  Stat<>  .>f  New  York  is  at  this  time 
biddin«  upon  various  items  of  Govern- 
ment busine.s-s.  and  making  the  point,  in 
that  resard.  that  it  can  utilize,  train,  and 
employ  over  2,000  of  the.se  hard-core  un- 
employed I  think  that  is  an  interestine 
^ideliyht  on  the  situation  because  it  in- 
dicates that.  a«ain  business  is  Interested. 
ihat  It  Is  wiUinu  to  undertake  a  role  and 
a  responsibility  in  respect  to  this  very 
critical  matter  for  the  country,  and  that 
other  badness  concerns  can  tar  -.imilarly 
inducpd  if  ttielr  attention  is.  directed  to 
the  matter  What  l:)etter  way  is  there  to 
direct  their  attention  to  it.  conslderlne 
the  intensity  of  the  competitiveness  of 
bids  for  the  size  of  procurement  which  is 
covered  by  the  authorization  m  this  bill, 
than  to  make  a  favorable  factor  of  what 
IS  anational  necessity'' 

I  hope  verv-  much.  Mr  President,  that 
the  matter  will  have  the  careful  con.sid- 
eration  of  the  Senator  from  MLssLv^ippi. 
that  other  Senators  will  also  read  the 
amendment  and  consider  carefully  this 
fimdamental  effort  to  buttress  the  na- 
tional policy  winch  is  vrn.-  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  action  Conttress  has  already 
taken,  by  the  rep<irt  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  and  by 
the  activity  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  headed  by  Henry  Pord.  of 
the  Urban  Coa.itlon,  and  of  many  move- 
ments in  the  most  authoritative  quarters 
m  the  Amenc  m  busines.s  and  eovem- 
menwi  community 

I  hope  very  much.  Mr  President,  that 
the  Senate  may  consider  favorably  this 
.imendment.  which  only  practices  what 
we  are  now  preachint;  witii  respect  to  this 
very  difficult  .situation  I  --hall  pursue  the 
matter  further  tomorrow.  Mr  President, 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  will 
'ake  an  mteiTst  ;n  '.\hat  could  be  an  im- 
portant contnbution  to  ineetint;  the  very 
critical  situation  the  country  faces  with 
rettard  to  the  crisis  in  the  cities. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  cooperation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  Who 
vields  time' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vui-inia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, actinia  on  behalf  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders.  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distmt^uished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  Mr  Gore  I .  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  charged  aeamst  both 
sides  under  iieneral  debate 


OUR  FUTURE    E-X)REIGN   POLICY 
IN    VIETNAM 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  we  have 
come  to  an  awakening,  a  sad  reckoning 
in  Vietnam  With  the  ebullience  of  a 
new  nation  jKxssessing  seeminiily  llmit- 
'.e.ss  power,  we  have  enjoyed  the  .assump- 
tion in  the  past  that  American  military 
might,  bemg  enforced  by  American  eco- 
nomic strength  and  moral  force,  could 


achieve  anything  America  set  out  to  do. 
We  are  learning  a  bitter  lesson  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  first  time — the  le.sson  tiiat 
we  are  not  anv  more  able  than  other  im- 
mensely [xiwerful  countries  in  the  past 
to  do  all  that  we  mav  wish  Power,  we 
have  learned,  has  its  limits  and  its  para- 
doxes, and  both  confront  us  in  Vietnam 
But  what  If  we  continue  to  insist  tiiat 
we  can  and  must  succeed  at  any  price? 
That  South  Vietnam  will  and  shall  even- 
tually be  an  independent  pro-Western 
country,  free  from  subversion  from 
within  and  free  from  attack  from  with- 
out? Shall  we  continue  to  destroy  the 
country  in  order  to  achieve  this  manner 
of  success''  If  so.  would  this  be  enough' 
Would  we  be  compelled  to  invade  North 
Vietnam.  Laos  or  Cambtidia'^  Or  e\en 
to  use  nuclear  weapons''  Will  we  slip 
further  from  tiie  ((uaksinire  of  South  Viet- 
nam into  lareer  iind  dee[)er  siAamps — 
first  m  Laos  or  Cambodia  then  Into 
North  Vietnam  and  e\entually  into  a  war 
with  China' 

I  hold  it  eminently  in  our  national  in- 
terest, as  I  have  said  oefore.  to  recognize 
that  we  have  stumbled  into  a  mora.ss  in 
Vietnam  and  to  decide — to  decide  defi- 
nitely and  irrevocably — to  negotiate  our- 
■seUes  out  of  it,  to  negotiate  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam — not  from  Asia,  but 
from  Vietnam,  honorably  and  honestly, 
which  means  In  my  opinion  on  condi- 
tion tiiat  Vietnam  be  neutralized  We 
must  do  this  because  we  are  destroying 
the  country  we  profess  to  be  saving  We 
are  destroying  our  relations  with  most 
other  countries  We  are  destroying  any 
b;usis  for  cooperation  with  the  two  other 
major  (wwers  on  which  the  future  >>{ 
world  peace  depends — the  Soviet  Union 
iind  China  And,  the  further  tragedy  is 
that  we  are  also  in  danger  of  destroying 
ourselves, 

I  .'^y  that  we  are  in  danger  of  destroy- 
ing ourselves  not  only  because  we  are 
ruining  our  relationships  with  the  other 
nations  which  inliabit  this  rapidly 
shrinking  globe:  not  only  because  we  are 
diverting  re.sources  so  critically  needed 
to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life  in 
America  in  the  face  of  the  widening 
breach  between  the  rich  and  the  iK>or  in 
America,  not  only  because  we  are 
squandering  this  Nation  s  resources  in- 
cluding the  most  precious  resource  of  all 
which  is  the  lives  of  our  yoimg  men;  but 
also  because  we  risk  transforming  the 
American  dream  into  an  American 
nightmare 

When  a  man  loses  his  reason  for  beins. 
he  loses  his  soul  The  same  can  be  said 
of  nations  Our  Nation  has  had  a  .soul 
The  world  has  honored  us  for  it  We  have 
been  the  symbol  of  many  admirable  qual- 
ities fC)r  all  mankind— liberty  and  justice, 
tolerance  restraint  and  wisdom;  ideal- 
ism and  aitnusm  We  are  surely  not  i>er- 
fect  and  often  '.ve  have  not  practiced 
what  we  have  preached,  but  we  ha\e  re- 
mained generally  true  to  our  principles, 
whicii  means  that  we  have  remamed  true 
to  ourselves 

We  now  face  the  prospect  of  losing  our 
position  of  moral  leadershipi  in  even  the 
free  world  We  have  become  obsessed  and 
driven — not  by  idealism  but  by  fear,  not 
by  righteousness  but  by  self-righteous- 
ness.  Our  crusade   against  communism 


has  led  us  close  to  tiecoming  a  s.vmbol  in 
much  of  the  world  not  of  liberty  but  of 
domination,  not  of  justice  but  of  jiar- 
tlality  not  of  tolerance  but  of  bigotry: 
not  of  restraint  but  of  rashness:  not  (1 
wl>dom  but  of  folly,  not  of  idealism  but 
of  thoughtlessness:  not  of  altruisim  but 
of  self-interest  Will  we  continue  to  be 
rei^ardcd  as  a  protector  and  defender  of 
men  and  nations,  or  as  a  destroyer? 

These  are  stronc  words.  I  know  But 
they  are  words  that  can  be  read  of  ten  - 
not  only  abroSd  but  here  at  home — ami 
words  that  can  be  heard  often— not  only 
abroad  but  at  home  And  these  are  the 
words  of  nmhtmares  and  not  of  dreams 
These  deep  and  disturbing  convictions 
ha\e  impelled  me  to  strong  dissent  from 
past  administration  policy  in  Vietnam 
Perhaps  it  will  be  understandable,  then, 
that  I  have  long  urged  a  reappraisal  of 
ix)licy  in  Vietnam  It  was  with  enormous 
satisfaction  that  a  reassessment  rinally 
came,  that  a  deescalation  program  has 
been  indicated  I  must  express  regret  that 
it  came  only  after  the  costly  Tet  offen- 
sive in  Vietnam,  the  attack  upon  the 
value  of  the  US.  dollar,  and  after  deep 
division  and  trouble  within  the  United 
States,  but  these  make  a  chance  of  policy 
even  more  welcome 

President  Johnson  acted  magnani- 
mously in  placing  the  unity  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  quest  for  peace  above  all 
things  else.  In  this  way.  he  vastly 
strengthened  his  power  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

By  this  dramatic  move.  President 
Johnson  not  only  vastly  strengthened 
his  own  [>otentlal  for  leadership  toward 
a  peaceful  .settlement,  but  he  succeeded 
in  elicitmg  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  a  direct  response  which  we 
must  hope  and  pray  will  be  but  the  first 
step  toward  a  cessation  of  the  mad 
human  slaughter. 

Moreover,  the  President  may  have  af- 
forded to  the  North  Vietnamese  the  most 
propitious  circumstance  that  they  have 
had.  or  may  agam  have  In  the  foresee- 
able future,  for  a  mutually  honorable 
.settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  For  a 
US  ixihtical  leader  who  is  free  from  the 
political  inhibitions  inherent  in  a  politi- 
cal candidacy  has  greater  facility  tor 
negotiation,  has  greater  latitude  to  make 
the  concessions  and  compromises  that 
must  lye  made  and  accepted  in  order  to 
achieve  a  settlement  And  this  is  particu- 
larly true  of  a  leader  who  has  achieved 
such  a  status  by  his  own  voluntary  sacii- 
fice  of  a  natural  political  ambition 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  North 
Vic'tnam  will  view  the  present  ojiportuni- 
ty  as  fortuitous  I  surely  hope  .so  In  any 
event.  I  prefer  to  be  optimistic  that  ne- 
gotiations are  to  cnsu-e.  Even  .so,  we 
should  steel  ourselves  for  exasperating 
delays,  propaganda  ploys  and  seemingly 
internunable  bickering.  These  are  cus- 
tomarv-  tactics  of  Communist  powers. 
They  api>ear  to  be  making  a  three-phase 
approach — contacts,  talks,  and  then, 
perhaps,  negotiation  So  there  is  no  cause 
yet  for  great  optimism.  There  is  move- 
ment though,  and  that  is  a  welcomed 
development 

Now  negotiation  is  not  necessarily  an 
end  in  itself  If  negotiations  are  to  be 
held,  there  must  be  some  goals  of  nego- 
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tiation.  There  must,  of  course,  be  agree- 
ment upon  the  place  for  negotiators  to 
meet,  an  agreement  upon  the  parties  who 
are  to  be  participants  in  the  negotiation, 
and  a  clear  recognition  by  both  sides  of 
the  principal  points  of  controversy. 

In  our  own  case,  we  must  decide  upon 
the  goals  of  negotiation — what  to  nego- 
t,ate  about. 

Implicit  in  the  many  statements  of 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  is 
that  our  national  interest  requires  a 
Western  bastion  In  Southeast  Asia  to 
contain  China  and  to  insure  that  China's 
domination  does  not  extend  over  all 
Asia.  Hanoi,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
support  oi  both  China  and  Russia,  seeks 
a  Southeast  Asia  devoid  of  Western  in- 
fluence and,  in  particular,  a  Vietnam 
unified  under  the  control  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
This  is  what  the  struggle  is  all  about. 
Behind  the  facade  of  Commimist  propa- 
ganda about  United  States  imperialism, 
and  behind  our  own  slogans  about  free- 
dom, self-determination,  and  independ- 
ence, this  is  the  central  issue. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  settlement  there 
must  be  a  compromise  of  these  antago- 
nistic goals. 

If  we  are  willing  to  continue  to  pay 
the  price  in  terms  of  military  pressure 
and  in  terms  of  further  erosion  of  our 
world  position,  there  is  no  way  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  can  achieve  their  ob- 
jective. We  have  the  might,  if  we  decide 
on  the  use  of  ultimate  force,  to  render 
North  Vietnam  utterly  uninhabitable. 
Surely  this  would  not  be  doubted  even  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  It  is  surely  not  doubted  by 
nuclear  experts  in  either  Russia  or  China. 

But  U.S.  policy  must  neither  be  meas- 
ured in  these  terms  nor  considered  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  our  policy  in  all 
of  Southeast  Asia,  or  apart  from  our 
global  problems.  If  there  is  to  be  an  en- 
during political  settlement  it  must  even- 
tually be  a  settlement  to  which  all  con- 
cerned will  subscribe  or  agree. 

No  lasting  settlement  or  accommoda- 
tion can  be  achieved  if  negotiations  are 
conducted  only  among  major  powers 
with  the  thought  that  the  terms  upon 
which  the  major  powers  agree  can  be 
imposed  upon  Southeast  Asia  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  there. 
In  my  view,  if  negotiations  are  to  produce 
lasting  benefit,  they  must  eventually  In- 
volve discussions  at  multiple  levels. 

If  negotiations  are  held  under  aiiy 
conditions  short  of  total  destioiction  of 
the  Vletcong,  it  would  seem  that  there 
will  have  to  be  negotiations  between  the 
Saigon  regime  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

Negotiations  will  also  be  required  be- 
tween South  Vietnam  and  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  resolving  whether 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  re- 
unification of  Vietnam  is  to  become  a 
fact  or  whether  there  are  to  be  two  per- 
manent sovereign  nations. 

Negotiations  will  be  required  on  what 
may  be  called  the  Southeast  Asia  level  in- 
cluding participation  by  Vietnam — North 
and  South — Laos.  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
and  Burma  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  will  be  the  relationship 
among  these  countries  and  resolving  such 
conflicts  as  m.ay  arise,  and  at  an  all- 
Asian  level  to  give  those  other  nations 


who  have  helped  oiu-  sons  with  their 
sons — Korea,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Philippines — a  voice. 

Negotiations  between  major  world 
powers  will  be  required  if  there  is  to  be 
an  acconunodation  with  respect  to  major 
power  interest  in  Southeast  Asia.  With- 
out such  an  accommodation  there  could 
be  no  lasting  stability  in  this  area  of  the 
world. 

And  finally,  there  should  be  negotia- 
tions at  the  United  Nations  level  to  in- 
voke the  seal  of  world  opinion  on  the 
overall  settlement. 

But  the  first  goal  of  even  the  'talk" 
phase  should  be  a  cease  fire. 

There  is  widespread  applause  for 
President  Johnson's  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement.  In  this  applause  I  have 
joined  and  do  now  join  with  enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless,  a  willingness  to  negotiate  is 
not,  as  I  have  said,  necessarily  a  policy. 
It  could  be  only  a  favorable  attitude. 
While  the  administration  has  stated  its 
willingness  to  negotiate  without  condi- 
tions, it  has  not  made  clear,  at  least  pub- 
licly, the  kind  of  Vietnam  it  envisions 
when  negotiations  have  been  completed, 
other  than  in  such  rhetorical  uhrases 
as  "independent,"  "free,"  responsive 
to  "self-determination" — phrases  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  may  be  not  only 
oversimplifications  but  misleading  as 
well. 

Now  here  I  would  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  national  interest.  Does  our  "vital 
national  interest"  depend  upon  a  partic- 
ular type  of  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam; upion  a  pro-Western  regime  in 
South  Vietnam;  upon  a  South  Vietnam 
independent  of  North  Vietnam,  allied 
against  or  with  North  Vietnam,  or  uni- 
fied with  North  Vietnam?  I  think  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions  must  be  a  re- 
sounding "no."  I  challenge  the  validity  of 
the  position  that  somehow  the  United 
States  was  in  mortal  peril,  is  now  in  mor- 
tal peril,  or  wiU  ever  be  in  mortal  peril, 
as  a  result  of  what  occurs  or  what  situa- 
tion exists  in  South  Vietnam. 

Surely  it  is  in  our  interest  to  have  a 
peaceful  world.  Surely  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  have  a  less  militant  brand  of  Russian 
communism.  Surely  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
have  a  China  which  will  give  up  its  desire 
to  dominate  Asia.  Surely  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  have  a  government  in  South 
Vietnam  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

But  having  said  that,  I  have  said  noth- 
ing really.  These  statements  are  virtual 
tautologies. 

We  do  have  real  and  vital  national  In- 
terests— and  these  we  must  defend  with 
whatever  force  is  required.  In  such  a 
case,  the  requirement  is  its  own  justifica- 
tion. But  our  vital  interests  must  be  more 
precisely  defined  than  they  have  been  in 
Vietnam.  They  cannot  encompass  all 
coimtries,  freedom  everywhere,  vague 
commitments  to  every  country  no  mat- 
ter how  remote,  how  small,  how  back- 
ward, or  where  located.  And,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  they  do  not  justify  a  ma- 
jor war  against  China  at  this  time. 

Above  all,  in  defining  our  interests,  we 
must  balance  capabilities  with  desires. 

It  seems  clear  to  me — it  has  for  some 
time — that  our  real  national  interests  lie 
in  our  present  and  future  relations  with 
the  two  other  great  powers  in  this  world, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  What  is  the 


war  in  Vietnam  doing  to  this  fundamen- 
tal national  interest,  to  our  relations 
with  these  two  great  powers? 

Some  believe  that  the  war  is  bring- 
ing Cliina  and  the  Soviet  Union  closer 
together.  The  more  sophisticated  opin- 
ion is  that  the  ideological  diflerences  be- 
tween these  two  countries  are  so  urcat 
that  even  an  attack  on  a  fellow  Com- 
munist country  has  not  been  able  to  heal 
the  breach — at  least  not  yet.  although  1 
must  say  we  seem  to  be  working  hard 
at  it.  But.  unquestionably,  the  war  m 
Vietnam  is  worsening  our  relations  with 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  and,  I  might  add,  with  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Once  \vc  know  what  we  ou''ht  to  do 
and  what  we  want  to  do.  I,  lor  one,  be- 
lieve our  country  has  sullicient  genius 
to  find  an  honorable  conclusion  to  this 
bloody  war. 

If.  as  I  contend,  our  nationat  inter- 
ests— and  even  our  existence — are  tied 
to  the  future  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  Communist  China, 
the  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  how 
Vietnam  is  affecting  these  relations.  As 
I  have  said,  I  behove  that  the  war  is 
causing  our  relations  with  both  of  these 
countries  to  deteriorate.  We  complain 
about,  and  fear,  China's  militancy  as  we 
once  complamed  about,  and  feared,  Rus- 
sia's militancy.  Yet  Vietnam  provides 
China  with  a  target  enabling  Cliinese 
leadership  to  be  even  more  militant  and 
obliging  the  Soviets  to  compete  in  a  con- 
test that  can  only  do  us  harm.  What  is 
that  contest  in  which  China  now  chal- 
lenges Russia?  It  is  the  preat  game  of 
anti-Americanism. 

Is  it  in  our  long-term  national  inter- 
est to  facilitate  this,  to  encourage  this,  to 
make  it  possible? 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  reversing  and 
endangering  a  trend  in  Soviet -American 
relations,  a  hopeful  trend  in  terms  of  our 
future  security  and  in  terms  of  world 
stability.  While  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  were  by  no  means  perfect 
before  the  war  in  Vietnam  became  large- 
ly an  American  war,  the  situation  had 
certainly  improved. 

We  and  they  are  the  world's  two  lead- 
ing nuclear  powers.  More  than  any  oth- 
er coimtries,  we  therefore  have  a  basic 
common  interest  in  avoiding  a  nuclear 
war,  or  a  war  which  might  become  nu- 
clear, for  any  nuclear  war  might  destroy 
us  both.  It  is  paradoxical  to  reflect  that 
these  two  countries,  which  were  literally 
at  each  other's  throats  20  years  ago,  now 
have  a  common  interest — indeed  a  vital 
interest  in  every  sense  of  the  word — in 
preserving  peace.  What  deeper  mutual- 
ity of  interest  is  there  that  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  war  by  the  two  nations 
bound  to  suffer  greatest  destruction  in  a 
nuclear  holocaust? 

This  common  interest  has  produced 
tangible  results.  The  first,  and  most  im- 
portant result,  is  that  there  has  been  no 
war  involving  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  direct  hostilities.  There 
have  been  close  escapes — far  too  close  for 
comfort — in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  in  Cuba, 
and  now  in  Vietnam.  But  peace — peace 
in  the  sense  of  an  absence  of  a  war  in- 
volving the  armed  forces  of  these  two 
coimtries — has  been  preserved.  And  at 
the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
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an  established  p<^>llcy  in  (nir  Govei  iimf-Mt 
to  do  evcrythink!  we  can  to  help  with  the 
problem  of  the  urban  and  rural  poverty 
areas,  coasustent  with  other  objectives  in 
the  area  of  deferuse — and  I  have  named 
those — that  we  must,  and  quite  properly. 

j.'TVe 

Finally,  Mr  President,  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  hypothetical  iiluation  It  is 
.1  verv  practical  .^ltuatlon  The  Republic 
AMatlon  Corp  .  with  headquarters  in  my 
home  Stat*"  of  New  York,  is  iit  tins  time 
b;ddine  up<in  various  items  of  Gayern- 
meiU  busine,s.s,  .md  maklrik;  the  tJoint.  in 
that  regard,  that  it  can  utilize,  train  and 
employ  over  2  000  of  these  hard-core  un- 
employed I  think  that  is  an  interestinf; 
>idelii;ht  on  the  situation  bf^-au.se  it  in- 
dicates that,  auain,  business  is  Interested. 
•.hat  it  IS  willink;  to  undertake  .i  ii>le  and 
a  responsibility  in  respect  to  this  very 
critical  matter  for  the  country,  >ind  that 
ither  ba.ines.s  concerns  can  be  .similarly 
induced  if  their  attention  is  dlrpct«d  to 
•he  matter  What  better  way  is  there  to 
direct  their  attention  to  it.  considering 
the  intensity  of  the  competitiveness  of 
bids  for  the  size  of  pioouremcnt  which  is 
rovered  by  the  authorization  in  thi^  bill 
than  to  make  a  favorable  tactor  uf  what 
IS  a  national  necessitv  ' 

I  hope  very  much,  Mr  President,  that 
the  matter  will  have  the  careful  Lon.sid.- 
eration  of  the  Senator  from  MLsslssippl. 
that  ')ther  3enaU.>rs  will  also  read  the 
amendment  and  consider  carefully  this 
fimdamental  elTort  to  buttress  the  na- 
tional policy  which  IS  very  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  action  Congress  has  already 
taken  by  the  report  of  'he  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  and  by 
the  activity  of  the  National  .Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  lieaded  by  Henry  Ford,  of 
the  Urban  Coalltloti.  and  i>f  many  move- 
ments In  the  most  authoritative  quarters 
in  the  Amencan  business  and  covem- 
mental  community 

I  hope  very  much.  Mr  Pi-esident,  that 
the  Senate  may  consider  favorably  this 
.imendment.  which  >nly  practices  what 
we  are  now  preachin«  with  respect  to  this 
very  difficult  situation  I  .>hall  pursue  the 
matter  further  tomorrow.  Mr  President, 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  will 
take  an  interest  in  \\ha.i  could  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  sneetinK  the  very 
critical  situation  the  country  faces  with 
■.e«ard  to  the  cnsis  in  the  cities. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
tiima  for  his  c<_>c)peiatio!i 

The  PRESIDING  cjFFICKR  Who 
vields  time' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virmiua  Mr  Pres- 
ident, actint;  on  fjehalf  of  both  the  ma- 
lonty  and  minority  leaders.  I  yield  20 
mmuu's  to  the  distmauished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  Mr  Gorf.1.  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  chareed  anainst  both 
sides  under  i,'eneral  debate 


OUR   FUTURE   fX)REIGN   POLICY 
IN    VIETNAM 

Mr  GORE  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  we  have 
come  to  an  awakening,  a  .-iad  reckoning 
m  Vietnam  With  the  ebullience  of  a 
new  nation  possessing  seemingly  limit- 
less power,  we  have  enjoyed  the  lussump- 
tion  in  the  pa^t  that  American  military 
might,  being  enforced  by  American  eco- 
nomic strength  and  moral  force,  could 


.ichieve  anythini4  America  .--et  out  to  do 
We  are  learning  a  bitter  lesson  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  tirst  time — the  le.sson  that 
we  are  not  any  more  able  than  other  im- 
mensely jjowerful  countries  in  the  past 
to  do  all  that  we  may  wish  Power,  we 
have  learned.  ha.s  itj;  limits  and  its  para- 
doxes, and  lx>th  confront  Us  in  Vietnam 
But  what  If  we  continue  to  insist  that 
we  can  and  must  succeed  at  any  price? 
That  South  Vietnam  will  and  shall  even- 
tually be  an  independent  pro-Western 
country,  free  from  subversion  frcjin 
within  and  free  from  attack  from  with- 
out-' Shall  we  continue  to  destroy  the 
country  in  order  to  achieve  this  manner 
of  success''  If  so.  would  this  be  enough'' 
Would  we  be  compelled  to  invade  North 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia^  Or  even 
to  use  nuclear  weapons?  Will  we  slip 
further  from  the  quagmire  of  South  Viet- 
nam into  larger  and  deejier  swsunps — 
first  in  Laos  or  Cambodia,  then  into 
North  Vietnam  and  eventually  into  a  war 
with  China'.' 

I  hold  it  eminently  in  our  national  in- 
terest, as  I  have  said  oefore,  to  recognize 
that  we  have  stumbled  into  a  morass  in 
Vietnam  and  to  decide— to  decide  defl- 
iiitelv  and  Irrevocably — to  negotiate  our- 
selves out  of  It  to  negotiate  disentiace- 
ment  from  Vietnam— not  from  Asia,  but 
from  Vietnam,  honorably  and  honestly, 
which  means  in  my  opinion  i>n  condi- 
tion that  Vietnam  be  neutralized  We 
must  do  this  because  we  are  dest roving 
the  country  we  profess  to  be  saving  We 
are  destroying  our  relations  with  most 
other  countries  We  are  destroying  any 
basis  for  cooperation  with  the  two  other 
major  powers  on  which  the  future  of 
world  peace  depends — the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  .And  the  further  tranedy  i,i 
that  we  are  also  in  danger  of  destroying 
ourselves. 

I  say  that  we  are  in  daiujer  of  destroy- 
ing f)urselves  not  only  because  we  are 
ruming  our  relationships  with  the  other 
nations  which  inhabit  this  rapidly 
shrinking  globe;  not  only  because  we  arc 
diverting  resources  so  critically  needed 
to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life  in 
America  in  the  face  of  the  widening 
breach  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
America;  not  only  because  we  are 
squandering  this  Nations  resources  in- 
cluding the  most  precious  resource  of  all 
which  is  the  lives  of  our  young  men;  but 
also  because  we  risk  transforming  the 
American  dream  into  an  American 
nigfitmarc 

When  a  man  loses  his  reason  for  being, 
he  loses  his  soul  The  same  can  be  said 
of  nations  Our  Nation  has  had  a  soul 
The  world  has  honored  us  for  it  We  have 
been  the  symbol  of  many  admirable  qual- 
ities for  all  mankind  — liberty  and  justice, 
tolerance,  restraint  and  wisdom;  ideal- 
ism and  altruism  We  are  surely  not  per- 
fect, and  often  we  have  not  practiced 
what  we  have  i>reached.  but  we  have  re- 
mained generally  true  to  our  [irinciples, 
which  means  that  we  have  remamed  true 
to  ourselves 

We  now  face  the  prospect  of  losing  our 
position  of  moral  leadership  in  even  the 
free  world.  We  have  become  obsessed  and 
driven — not  by  idealism  but  by  fear,  not 
by  rii;hteou5>ness  but  by  self-righteous- 
ness.  Our  crusade   against   communLsm 


hits  led  us  close  to  becoming  a  symbol  in 
much  of  the  world  not  of  liberty  but  of 
domination,  not  of  justice  but  of  par- 
tiality; not  of  tolerance  but  of  bigotry; 
not  of  restraint  but  of  rashness;  not  cl 
wisdom  but  of  folly,  not  of  idealism  but 
of  thouphtlessne.ss;  not  of  allrulslm  but 
of  .self-mterest.  WtU  we  continue  to  be 
retarded  as  a  protector  and  defender  of 
men  and  nations,  or  as  a  destroyer? 

These  are  strong  words.  I  know  But 
they  are  words  that  can  be  read  often 
not  only  abroad  but  here  at  home — ar.d 
words  that  can  be  lieard  often — not  only 
abroad  but  at  home  And  these  are  the 
words  of  niuhtmares  and  not  of  dreams 

These  deep  and  disturbing  convictions 
have  impelled  me  to  strong  dis.sent  from 
past  admini.>tratlon  policy  in  Vietnam 
Perhaps  it  will  be  understandable,  then, 
that  I  have  long  urged  a  reappraisal  ol 
pohcy  in  Vietnam  It  was  with  enormous 
satisfaction  that  a  reassessment  finally 
came,  that  a  deescalation  program  has 
been  indicated.  I  must  express  recret  that 
It  came  only  after  the  costly  Tet  offen- 
sive in  Vietnam,  the  attack  upon  the 
value  of  the  US.  dollar,  and  after  deep 
division  and  trouble  within  the  United 
States,  but  these  make  a  chan::e  of  policy 
even  more  welcome 

President  Johnson  acted  magnani- 
mously in  placing  the  unity  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  quest  for  peace  above  all 
things  else  In  this  way.  he  vastly 
strenuthencd  his  power  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

By  this  dramatic  move.  President 
Johnson  not  only  vastly  strengthened 
his  own  iwtentlal  for  leadership  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement  but  he  succeeded 
in  elicitmg  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  a  direct  response  w  Wch  we 
must  hope  and  pray  will  Ix-  but  the  first 
step  toward  a  cessation  of  the  mad 
tuiman  slaughter 

Moreover,  the  President  may  have  af- 
forded to  the  North  Vietnamese  the  most 
propitious  circumstance  that  they  have 
had.  or  may  again  have  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  for  a  mutually  honorable 
.settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  For  a 
US  ixilitical  leader  who  is  free  from  the 
iwlitical  inhibitions  inherent  in  a  politi- 
cal candidacy  has  greater  facility  for 
negotiation,  has  greater  latitude  to  make 
the  concessions  and  compromi.ses  that 
njust  be  made  and  accepted  in  order  to 
achieve  a  settlement  And  this  is  particu- 
larly true  of  a  leader  who  has  achieved 
such  a  status  by  his  own  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  a  natural  political  ambition 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  North 
Vietnam  will  view  the  present  opportuni- 
ty as  foituilous  I  surely  hope  so  In  any 
event.  I  prefer  to  be  optimistic  that  ne- 
uotialtons  arc  to  en.sue.  Even  .so.  we 
should  steel  ourselves  for  exasjjcrating 
delays,  propaganda  ploys  and  seemingly 
iiuerininable  bickering  These  are  cus- 
tomary- tactics  ol  Communist  powers. 
They  appear  to  be  making  a  three-phase 
approach — contacts,  talks,  and  then. 
perhaps,  negotiation  So  there  is  no  cause 
yet  for  great  optimism  There  is  move- 
ment, though,  and  that  is  a  welcomed 
development 

Now  negotiation  is  not  necessarily  an 
end  in  itself  If  negotiations  are  to  be 
held,  there  must  be  some  goals  of  nego- 
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tiation.  There  must,  of  course,  be  agree- 
ment upon  the  place  for  negotiators  to 
meet,  an  agreement  upon  the  parties  who 
are  to  be  participants  In  the  negotiation, 
:ind  a  clear  recognition  by  both  sides  of 
the  iirinclpal  points  of  controversy. 

In  our  own  case,  we  must  decide  upon 
the  goals  of  negotiation — what  to  nego- 
tiate about. 

Implicit  In  the  many  statements  of 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  is 
that  our  national  Interest  requires  a 
Western  bastion  In  Southeast  Asia  to 
contain  China  and  to  Insure  that  China's 
domination  does  not  extend  over  all 
Asia.  Hanoi,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
support  ol  both  China  and  Russia,  seeks 
a  Southeast  Asia  devoid  of  Western  in- 
fluence and.  In  particular,  a  Vietnam 
unified  under  the  control  of  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
This  is  what  the  struggle  is  all  about. 
Behind  the  facade  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda about  United  States  imperialism, 
and  behind  our  own  slogans  about  free- 
dom, self-determination,  and  Independ- 
ence, this  is  the  central  issue. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  settlement  there 
must  be  a  compromise  of  these  antago- 
ni^ic  goals. 

If  we  are  willhig  to  continue  to  pay 
the  price  in  terms  of  military  pressure 
and  In  terms  of  further  erosion  of  our 
world  position,  there  Is  no  way  that  the 
North  V'letnamesc  can  achieve  their  ob- 
jective. We  have  the  might.  If  we  decide 
on  the  use  of  ultimate  force,  to  render 
North  Vietnam  utterly  uninhabitable. 
Surely  this  would  not  be  doubted  even  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  It  is  surely  not  doubted  by 
nuclear  experts  in  either  Russia  or  China. 

But  U.S.  policy  must  neither  be  meas- 
ured in  these  terms  nor  considered  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  our  policy  in  all 
of  Southeast  Asia,  or  apart  from  our 
global  problems.  If  there  Is  to  be  an  en- 
during political  settlement  it  must  even- 
tually be  a  settlement  to  which  all  con- 
cerned will  subscribe  or  agree. 

No  lasting  settlement  or  accommoda- 
tion can  be  achieved  if  negotiations  are 
conducted  only  among  major  powers 
with  the  thought  that  the  terms  upon 
which  the  major  powers  agree  can  be 
imposed  upon  Southeast  Asia  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  there. 
In  my  view.  If  negotiations  are  to  produce 
lasting  benefit,  they  must  eventually  in- 
volve discussions  at  multiple  levels. 

If  negotiations  are  held  under  any 
conditions  short  of  total  destruction  of 
the  Vietcong,  it  would  seem  that  there 
will  have  to  be  negotiations  between  the 
Saigon  regime  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

Negotiations  will  also  be  required  be- 
tween South  Vietnam  and  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  resolving  whether 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  re- 
unification of  Vietnam  is  to  become  a 
fact  or  whether  there  are  to  be  two  per- 
manent sovereign  nations. 

Negotiations  will  be  required  on  what 
may  be  called  the  Southeast  Asia  level  in- 
cluding participation  by  Vietnam — North 
and  South — Laos.  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
and  Burma  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  will  be  the  relationship 
among  these  countries  and  resolving  such 
conflicts  as  may  arise,  and  at  an  all- 
Asian  level  to  give  those  other  nations 


who  have  helped  our  sons  with  their 
sons — Korea,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
and  the  Philippines — a  voice. 

Negotiations  between  major  world 
powers  will  be  required  if  there  is  to  be 
an  accommodation  with  respect  to  major 
power  interest  in  Southeast  Asia.  With- 
out such  an  accommodation  there  could 
be  no  lasting  stability  In  this  area  of  the 
world. 

And  finally,  there  should  be  negotia- 
tions at  the  United  Nations  level  to  In- 
voke the  seal  of  world  opinion  on  the 
overall  settlement. 

But  the  first  goal  of  even  the  "talk" 
phase  should  be  a  cease  fire. 

There  Is  widespread  applause  for 
President  Johnson's  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement.  In  this  applause  I  have 
joined  and  do  now  join  with  enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless,  a  willingness  to  negotiate  Is 
not,  as  I  have  said,  necessarily  a  policy. 
It  could  be  only  a  favorable  attitude. 
While  the  administration  has  stated  its 
willingness  to  negotiate  without  condi- 
tions, it  has  not  made  clear,  at  least  pub- 
licly, the  kind  of  Vietnam  It  envisions 
when  negotiations  have  been  completed, 
other  than  in  such  rhetorical  phrases 
as  "independent,"  "free,"  responsive 
to  "self-determination" — phrases  which, 
imder  the  circumstances,  may  be  not  only 
oversimplifications  but  misleading  as 
weU. 

Now  here  I  would  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  national  Interest,  Does  our  "vital 
national  interest"  depend  upon  a  partic- 
ular t3T)e  of  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam; upon  a  pro- Western  regime  in 
South  Vietnam:  upon  a  South  Vietnam 
independent  of  North  Vietnam,  allied 
against  or  with  North  Vietnam,  or  uni- 
fied with  North  Vietnam?  I  think  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions  must  be  a  re- 
soimding  "no."  I  challenge  the  validity  of 
the  position  that  somehow  the  United 
States  was  in  mortal  peril,  is  now  in  mor- 
tal peril,  or  will  ever  be  in  mortal  peril, 
as  a  resiilt  of  what  occurs  or  what  situa- 
tion exists  in  South  Vietnam. 

Surely  it  is  in  our  interest  to  have  a 
peaceful  world.  Surely  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  have  a  less  militant  brand  of  Russian 
communism.  Surely  it  is  In  our  interest  to 
have  a  China  which  will  give  up  Its  desire 
to  dominate  Asia.  Surely  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  have  a  government  in  South 
Vietnam  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

But  having  said  that.  I  have  said  noth- 
ing really.  These  statements  are  virtual 
tautologies. 

We  do  have  real  and  vital  national  in- 
terests— and  these  we  must  defend  with 
whatever  force  Is  required.  In  such  a 
case,  the  requirement  is  its  own  justifica- 
tion. But  our  vital  interests  must  be  more 
precisely  defined  than  they  have  been  In 
Vietnam.  They  cannot  encompass  all 
countries,  freedom  everywhere,  vague 
commitments  to  every  country  no  mat- 
ter how  remote,  how  small,  how  back- 
ward, or  where  located.  And,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  they  do  not  justify  a  ma- 
jor war  against  China  at  this  time. 

Above  all,  in  defining  our  interests,  we 
must  balance  capabilities  with  desires. 

It  seems  clear  to  me — it  has  for  some 
time — that  our  real  national  interests  lie 
in  our  present  and  future  relations  with 
the  two  other  great  powers  in  this  world, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  What  is  the 


war  in  Vietnam  doing  to  this  fundamen- 
tal national  Interest,  to  our  relations 
with  these  two  great  powers? 

Some  believe  that  the  war  Is  bring- 
ing China  and  the  Soviet  Union  closer 
together.  The  more  sophisticated  opin- 
ion is  that  the  Ideological  differences  be- 
tween these  two  countries  are  so  threat 
that  even  an  attack  on  a  fellow  Com- 
munist country  has  not  been  able  to  heal 
the  breach — at  least  not  yet.  although  I 
must  say  we  .seem  to  be  working  hard 
at  It.  But,  unquestionably,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  worsening  f>ur  relations  witli 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  and,  I  might  add,  with  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Once  we  know  what  we  ou-'ht  to  do 
and  what  we  want  to  do,  I,  lor  one,  be- 
lieve our  country  has  sullicicnt  genius 
to  find  an  honorable  conclusion  to  this 
bloody  war. 

If.  as  I  contend,  our  national  inter- 
ests— and  even  our  existence — are  tied 
to  the  future  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  Communist  China, 
the  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  how 
Vietnam  Is  affecting  these  relations.  As 
I  have  said,  I  believe  that  the  war  Is 
causing  our  relations  with  both  of  these 
countries  to  deteriorate.  We  complain 
about,  and  fear.  China's  mUltancy  as  we 
once  complained  about,  and  feared.  Rus- 
sia's militancy.  Yet  Vietnam  provides 
Clilna  with  a  target  enabling  Chinese 
leadership  to  be  even  more  militant  and 
obliging  the  Soviets  to  compete  in  a  con- 
test that  can  only  do  us  harm.  'Wliat  is 
that  contest  in  which  China  now  chal- 
lenges Russia?  It  is  the  great  game  of 
anti-Americanism. 

Is  it  in  our  long-term  national  inter- 
est to  facilitate  this,  to  encourage  tliis,  to 
make  It  possible? 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  reversing  and 
endangering  a  trend  in  Soviet-American 
relations,  a  hopeful  trend  in  terms  of  our 
future  security  and  in  terms  of  world 
stability.  While  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  were  by  no  means  p)erfect 
before  the  war  in  Vietnam  became  large- 
ly an  American  war,  the  situation  had 
certainly  improved. 

We  and  they  are  the  world's  two  lead- 
ing nuclear  powers.  More  than  any  oth- 
er countries,  we  therefore  have  a  basic 
common  interest  in  avoiding  a  nuclear 
war,  or  a  war  which  might  become  nu- 
clear, for  any  nuclear  war  might  destroy 
us  both.  It  is  paradoxical  to  reflect  that 
these  two  countries,  which  were  literally 
at  each  other's  throats  20  years  ago,  now 
have  a  common  Interest — Indeed  a  vital 
interest  in  every  sense  of  the  word — in 
preserving  peace.  What  deeper  mutual- 
ity of  Interest  is  there  that  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  war  by  the  two  nations 
bound  to  suffer  greatest  destruction  in  a 
nuclear  holocaust? 

This  common  interest  has  produced 
tangible  results.  The  first,  and  most  im- 
portant result,  is  that  there  has  been  no 
war  involving  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  direct  hostilities.  There 
have  been  close  escapes — far  too  close  for 
comfort — In  Berlin,  in  Korea,  in  Cuba, 
and  now  in  Vietnam.  But  peace — peace 
in  the  sense  of  an  absence  of  a  war  In- 
volving the  armed  forces  of  these  two 
CO im tries — has  been  preserved.  And  at 
the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
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:iu>vement  toward  mutual  accoinmoda- 
uon,  with  agreements  reached  on  a  par- 
tial test  ban  treaty,  an  outer  space  agree- 
ment, the  draft  nf  a  nonproUferation 
<ik»!eement,  a  consular  convention  and 
iiuiny  executive  aKreements  on  various 
.•.immiTcial,  cultural,  and  other  matters. 
American  citizens  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  citizens  visit  here  We  exchange 
publications  and  cultural  performances 
,ind  our  leader.s  meet  to  talk  While  they 
do  not  aKree  on  every  subject  they  are 
.ible  to  communicate  frankly  rnd  rapidly 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  many  fun- 
d  imental,  serious-  and  even  dansrer- 
ous— problems  remain  Even  if  'he  war  in 
Vietnam  ended  tomorrow,  there  is  a  basic 
ideoloKical  hostilitv  between  ourselves 
and  the  S<»viets  that  would  undoubtedly 
persist  for  years  to  come  and  would  in- 
hibit the  relationship  between  our  two 
countries  The  burden  ol  past  griev- 
ances— of  broken  promises  and  hostile 
actions — is'  indeed  heavy  But  the  trend 
of  events — Ihe  sweep  of  history — has 
been  in  the  riRht  direction  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Russia  If  there  were 
to  be  as  much  progress  in  Soviet -Ameri- 
can relations  In  the  next  20  years,  or  half 
as  much  progress  in  our  relations  with 
China,  the  future  would  look  brighter 
indeed 

But  as  loni:  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinues, the  chances  for  such  an  improve- 
ment— for  continuing  this  hopeful 
trend— grow  ever  dimmer 

So.  I  believe  we  are  not  defending  but 
damaging  our  national  interests  in  Viet- 
nam Despite  official  disclaimers,  we  are 
bogged  down  in  a  land  war  m  .Asia  fight- 
ing not  Chine.se  but  Vietnamese  armed 
with  Soviet  and  Chmese  equipment:  dis- 
sipating that  most  precious  national  re- 
source of  all— American  Uves — as  well  as 
hard-earned  American  money:  damag- 
ing our  relations  with  most  nations  in  the 
world  and  in  particular  with  the  two 
other  most  powerful  countries  m  the 
world:  and  risking  the  dancer  that  they 
will  be  dragged  into  the  quagmire  with 
us  and  cause  a  wider  war — t'eihaps  the 
war  which  will  be  the  final  holocaust  We 
are  not.  as  a  high  State  Department  offl- 
cial  contended  last  fall,  -maintaining  the 
balance  of  power."  but  upsetting  it 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  should  now 
be  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  following 
objectives  in  mind  First,  a  cease  fire 
should  be  effectuated  not  only  between 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  United 
Stat.es  and  her  allies,  but  this  should  in- 
clude the  Vielcong.  too  Then,  we  should 
insist  that  an  international  pre.sence  be 
maintamed  in  South  Vietnam  to  In- 
sure that  there  is  ao  blood  bath  after  our 
disengagement — and  we  should  also  offer 
asylum  to  those  South  V^ietnamese  who 
have  been  so  active  in  opposing'  the  Vlet- 
con.g  that  they  would  surely  suffer  This 
presence  should  initially  include  .Amer- 
ican forces  Third,  we  should  insist  that 
the  form  of  govenunent  of  South  Viet- 
nam— and  a  reunified  Vietnam  that 
would  follow — should  be  determined  by 
the  Vietnamese  themselves  under  in- 
ternationally supervised  elections,  as 
under  the  Geneva  formula  Fourth,  we 
should  insist  that  a  reimitled  Vietnam 
should    undeitake    obligations,    the    ob- 


servance of  whii'h  could  be  enforced,  not 
to  aline  Itself  with  any  other  country 
and  not  interfere,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  affairs  of  Ciunbodia.  Laos. 
Thailand,  and  Burma 

I  would,  of  course,  like  to  see  South 
Vietnam  and  every  other  country  happy, 
free,  and  prosperous  The  benefits  of  free- 
dom rind  democracy  are  many  and  pre- 
cioiLs.  I  wish  that  all  men  could  enjoy 
them,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
people  place  the  same  value  upon  the 
tenets  of  our  t>eliefs  that  we  do  In  any 
event,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  choices 
for  as.  for  the  South  Vietn, ime.se.  for  the 
North  Vietnamese,  for  the  Chinese,  and 
for  the  Ku.ssians.  are  not  the  narrow 
choices  ijetween  freedom,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  slavery,  on  the  other,  or.  to 
state  It  another  way.  between  imperal- 
ism.  on  the  one  hand  and  a  socialist 
people's  republic,  on  the  other  When 
viewed  in  the  long  run.  I  think  the  most 
that  we  can  hope  for.  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  IS  not  the  most  for  which  we 
should  hojie,  is  a  nonalined  autonomy 
for  South  Vietnam  or  po.ssibly  such  a 
status  for  a  unified  Vietnam 

Our  country  is  m  travail  It  affords  us 
little  comlort  that  other  nations  in  their 
times  have  faced  agonizing  reapprai.sal— 
France  in  Vietnam  and  in  Akeria.  Great 
Britain  in  India,  m  Rhodesia  and,  in- 
deed, in  North  .-Xmerica;  Belgium  m  the 
Cont'o  That  other  countries  have  found 
formulas  and  a  manner  to  extricate 
tfiemselves  from  impassible,  intolerable 
external  situations  without  suffering 
political  convulsion  at  home  .seems  not 
to  help  us  at  all 

Our  leaders  and  our  [leople  are  deter- 
mined and  proud  They  would  find  humil- 
iation, if  not  a  sense  of  defeat.  In  the 
admission  and  the  acceptance  of  failure 
to  achieve  proclaimed  goals  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  democracy  in  Soutli  Viet- 
nam 

.\nd.  yet.  we  are  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  measure  this  disagreeable  pos- 
sibiUtv  alongside  the  possibly  disiistrous 
consequence  of  still  more  destructive  ix)l- 
Icies  of  wider  war  which  military  leaders 
have  represented  as  necessaiy  for  the 
achievement  of  a  military  victory 

In  this  distraught  situation,  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  all  of  our  people, 
leaders  as  well  as  non-leaders,  whatever 
the  consequences,  to  uuard  their  vanities, 
to  .^uppre.ss  their  ambitions,  and  to  take 
and  support  such  action  as  appear  in 
the  loni,"  term  best  interest  of  our  coun- 
try- 
Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will   call   the    roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYHUot  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ;usk  unanimovis  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  HoL- 
LiNGS  m  the  chair'  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered 


appropriations  durins  the  hscal  year 
1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  \e.ssels.  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  p«'r- 
sonnel  streni^th  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Fortes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  V'lri-inia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Virumia  i  Mr  ByrdI.  and  I  act  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  m  askina  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  chart;ed  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

.Mr.  BYRD  of  Viriiinia  I  thank  the 
Senator  from   West   Vlrclma 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR   MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.    1969 

The   Senate   resumed    the   considera- 
tion of   the  bill     S    3293'    to  authorize 


PROPOSED  EXPANSION  OF  TRAFFIC 
AT  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIR- 
PORT 

Mr.  BY'RD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  clear  to  most  individuals  that  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  can  no  longer 
-safely  and  conveniently  accommodate  the 
bulk  of  the  air  traffic  of  this  art^.  It  was 
built  to  .serve  4  million  pas.sengers,  but 
last  year  nearly  10  million  travelers — 2' _• 
times  the  number  envisaged — used  its 
facilities. 

Tlie  resulting  congestion.  lx>th  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air.  has  become  a  .se- 
rious problem.  Travelers  can  still  get  to 
the  air|X)rt  from  Washington  in  about  10 
to  15  minutes,  but  they  arc  met  with  long 
delays  and  inconveniences  once  they  get 
there. 

Residents  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac 
are  .subjected  to  the  noise  and  pollution 
and  safety  hazard  of  jets  flying  over 
their  neighborhoods. 

Tills  situation  has  troubled  me  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that 
.some  of  the  flights  now  using  National  be 
diverted  to  other  area  alrp>orts. 

It  was  with  .some  dismay,  therefore, 
that  I  read  of  the  proposal  to  expand 
business  at  National  by  opening  the  air- 
port to  the  .so-called  jumtx)  Jets  and  air- 
bu.ses.  the  largest  of  which  can  carry  as 
many  as  490  i>assengers.  Their  introduc- 
tion at  National  could  well  double  the 
number  of  passengers  using  the  airport 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years. 

•  Mr.  President.  I  believe  Washington 
National  Alnx)rt  has  a  definite  and  im- 
portant place  in  the  transportation  com- 
plex of  this  area.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
Is  in  the  public  interest  to  go  on  expand- 
ing this  facility  without  limit.  This  air- 
ix>rt  \oi\s.  ago  passed  its  fx>int  of  opti- 
mum use.  and  the  introduction  of  larger 
jets  can  only  lead  to  larger  congestion 
and  to  greater  safety  hazards. 

Congress  made  .t  quite  clear  in  1962 
that  It  did  not  want  this  to  happen.  That 
is  why  It  appropriated  SI  10  million  for 
the  con.struction  of  Dulles  International 
Airi>ort  Dulles  was  meant  to  be  the 
Wa.shington  area's  .second  major  jet  air- 
port, and  I  say  the  need  is  here  now  for 
making  better  u.se  of  it  and  for  giving 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  .something 
for  their  investment. 

I  commend  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  its  Director,  Gen   Wil- 
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liam  McKee.  for  standing  firm  against 
l)ressures  to  expand  the  use  of  already 
overcrowded  National.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  that  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks, an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  18.  19€8.  en- 
titled "Nightmare  at  National." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

NlGHTM,\RE    AT    NATIONAL 

.■\n  airport  is  more  ttian  Just  a  place  at 
which  .iirpUine.s  can  land,  and  it  is  long  past 
time  for  the  airlines  to  begin  to  act  as  if  they 
recoiinlze  this.  Yet.  some  airline  proposed  in 
,1  recent  .secret  meeting  that  National  Airport 
he  expanded  so  that  it  could  accommodate 
the  next  generation  of  Jets,  Ignoring  all  the 
facts  of  airport  life  except  convenience  The 
uica  Is  so  out  of  keeping  with  what  ought 
lo  happen  to  National  that  if  the  other  air- 
lines do  not  squelch  it  promptly  the  Federal 
.Aviation  AdminLstration  must 

The  thought  of  the  490-passenger  Jumbo- 
jeus  and  the  250-passenger  airbuses  lumber- 
ing over  residential  areas,  plopping  onto  a 
ledge  of  concrete  built  out  into  the  Potomac 
River,  and  disgorging  liordes  of  people  into 
an  .liready  overcrowded  area  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  nightmare  The  only  reason  for 
such  an  idea  ever  surfacing  is  that  some 
airlines  don't  want  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  future  of  air  travel  here  is  inevl- 
libly  linked  to  Dulles  Airport  The  sooner 
that  fact  Is  accepted,  the  quicker  solutions 
can  he  found  to  the  problems  that  flow  from 
It, 

Instead  of  proposing  to  increase  the  noise 
level  over  the  Potomac  and  the  congestion 
at  an  airport  where  congestion  is  already  a 
major  jiroblem.  the  airlines  ought  to  be  talk- 
ing about  speeding  up  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  transportation  between  Dulles  and  down- 
town, setting  up  helicopter  service,  building 
a  downtown  terminal  to  handle  the  passen- 
cer  ilow,  establishing  suburban  terminals  to 
spread  the  passenger  load,  and  selling  the 
relative  convenience  of  Dulles  when  it  Is  com- 
pared to  airports  in  other  major  cities.  But 
airlines  have  not  been  noted  for  their  in- 
genuity in  solving  the  problems  of  passen- 
^.'ers  Indeed,  one  of  the  outrageous  proposals 
thrown  out  at  a  recent  airline  meeting  was  to 
eliminate  the  mobile  lounges  at  Dulles  and. 
like  all  the  other  major  airports,  require  that 
passengers  scamper  down  miles  of  corridors 
to  reach  their  airplanes. 

.Someday,  perhaps,  airlines  will  begin  to 
think  of  passengers  as  people,  not  pack  ani- 
mals, and  of  airports  as  important  factors  in 
an  urban  community,  not  just  isolated  stage 
coach  stops  When  that  happens,  it  may 
occur  to  them  that  airports  ought  to  be 
friendly  neighbors,  concerned  about  the  total 
impact  they  make  on  life  in  a  city. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides 
under  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BY'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, acting  on  behalf  of  both  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 


kansas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  under  general  debate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  two 
reporters  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mr. 
David  Kraslow  and  Mr.  Stuart  H.  Loory, 
have  wTltten  a  series  of  articles  describ- 
ing efforts  to  begin  negotiations  with 
North  Vietnam  for  a  halt  to  hostilities. 
These  articles,  which  are  to  be  elaborated 
in  a  book  to  be  published  by  Random 
House  this  spring,  are  a  fine  example  of 
contemporary  history. 

Without  the  benefit  of  access  to  secret 
documents  and  by  lelying  solely  upon 
the  techniques  of  careful  reporters,  these 
gentlemen  have  reconstructed  .several 
of  the  most  interesting  efforts  since  1965 
to  begin  negotiations  with  Hanoi.  Until 
such  time  as  the  secret  records  of  these 
diplomatic  maneuvers  become  available, 
the  Kraslow-Loory  accounts  will  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  understanding  the 
complications  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  some  of  its  weaknesses. 
Unfortunately,  only  one  of  this  series 
of  articles  has,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, appeared  in  the  Washington  press. 
Perhaps  is  is  fortunate.  I  am  sure  that  if 
the  articles  were  read  in  full  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  this  Government,  and 
studied  carefully  by  the  press  corps  of 
Washington,  a  great  many  cmbarra.ssing 
questions  would  be  raised — questions  not 
unrelated  to  the  current  difficulties  we 
seem  to  be  having  in  arranging  a  site 
for  contacts  with  Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  six  articles,  which 
have  been  widely  printed  throughout  the 
United  States,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  3.  1968] 

The  Search  for  Peace — I 
(By  David  Kraslow  and  Stuart  H.  Loory) 
Washington,  April  3 — Two  unheralded 
Frenchmen — one  a  microblolog^ist.  the  other 
an  old  friend  of  Ho  Chi  Minh — arrived  last 
July  21  in  Hanoi  in  the  unusual  and  secret 
role  of  emissaries  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Their  presence  in  the  capital  of  North 
Vietnam  was  unknown  to  the  world  at  that 
time,  and  has  been  unreported  until  this 
moment. 

Yet  it  was  their  mission  that  initiated  a 
new  phase  of  diplomacy  In  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's secret  search  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  over  the  past  three  years.  The  cul- 
mination came  in  Hanoi's  dramatic  an- 
nouncement Wednesday  that  it  was  willing 
to  talk  with  American   negotiators. 

A  month  after  their  visit  to  Hanoi,  the 
Frenchmen — working  with  Prof.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  of  Harvard  University — delivered 
to  North  Vietnam  the  first  version  of  an 
American  peace  proposal  that  was  more  con- 
ciliatory than  any  made  before. 

President  Johnson,  announcing  a  p;u-tial 
halt  in  the  lx)mbing  of  North  Vietnam  sun- 
day,  alluded  vaguely  to  the  proposal  they 
carried  when  he  said : 

"Tonight,  I  renew  the  offer  I  made  last 
August." 

Behind   that  little  noticed   sentence   was 


the  secret  work  of  Kissinger,  a  mystery  nnui 
in  Vietnam  diplomacy,  Dr.  Herbert  Marco- 
vlch.  47.  a  University  of  Paris  mlcrobloloptst. 
and  Itiiymond  Aubriw,  c)3.  a  director  ol  the 
Food  and  .Agricultural  Organlziition,  a 
United  Nations  agency  based  in  Home 

Their  channel,  which  involved  a  inp<-t:im 
with  Presidciu  Ho  Chi  Minh.  lunclioiiKi  m 
this  liishion: 

Ki.'-.-;iiigtT.  44.  a  Government  cons-ultani 
on  national  se<-urity  matters  for  the  u.t^l 
17  vears.  wa,s  the  :idmlnit.tr, it  ion's  link  i) 
tile  Frenchmen. 

M.ui-ovirh   linked  Ki.'^.slneer   to  .^ubrac 
Aubrac.    who   had    belrlended   Ho   in    Pari.s 
more  than  20  years  ago.  completed  the  chain 
Ironi   the   White   House    to   the   presidential 
palace  in  Hant)l. 

It  was  more  out  of  necessity  than  choice 
that  the  United  States  resorted  to  these  m- 
termcdi.arie.s  to  transmit  a  maj<ir  peace  otter. 
The  channel  was  used  be<'auKe,  contrary 
to  what  administration  cifficials  have  oltcn 
said,  direct  communication  with  Hanoi  has 
been    -more  often    than   not     ii   problem. 

In  l.ict.  the  Kissinger-Frenchmen  channel 
came  into  being  because  direct  contact  with 
Hanoi  on  the  .subject  of  (jeace  negotiations 
was  not  then  jxi.'islble  Such  contact  between 
U.S.  and  North  Vietnamese  tliplumats  was 
ended  in  Moscow  <in  Feb.  13,  I9G7.  follow- 
ing a  series  "f  seven  secret  meetings  in  -iQ 
days. 

ix;  Trang.  deputy  chief  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese mission  in  Moscow,  told  Jolin  C 
Guthrie,  hts  .American  counterpart,  on  that 
day  that  no  more  direct  cont-icts  would  be 
permitted  until  the  United  States  uncondi- 
tionally halted  the  lx)mblng  of  North  Viet- 
nam. -American  cjfflcLals  have  since  tned 
many  times,  without  success,  to  re-estatalif-h 
direct  contiict. 

TTiat  1.S  why  Hanoi's  statement  Wednes- 
day IS  .so  significant.  It  marks  the  end  if  a 
14-inonth  freeze  on  face-to-face  ix-ace  talks. 
The  new  peace  offer — which  cjjme  to  be 
known  as  the  San  Antonio  formula — trans- 
mitted tT  North  Vietnam  via  Kissinger  and 
the  Frenchmen  last  summer  w.-is  delivered 
again  to  Hanoi  this  past  January  by  a  r-ink- 
ing  Romanian  oflflciai. 

Sources — who  .asked  that  the  Romanian's 
idcntitv  not  be  disclosed — said  he  agreed  to 
carry  the  message  for  the  United  States  not 
knowing  what  had  transpired  !ast  summer 
The  State  Department  felt,  according  lo 
one  informed  official,  that  the  Romanian 
micht  be  able  to  do  a  more  convincing  sell- 
ing lob  if  he  thought  he  had  Fomethlng  new. 
It  may  be.  however,  that  the  January  mes- 
sage contained  even  further  concessions  by 
the  United  States  than  the  terms  ol  the 
inessaee  delivered  in  August 

Neither  message  has  been  made  public, 
but  both  are  within  the  framework  of  a 
llexible  /American  plan  for  achieving  nego- 
tiations. The  plan,  developed  m  the  fall  of 
1966.  i?  known  to  only  a  few  men  within 
Washington's  national  .security  Ijureaucracy 
.as  "Phase  A-Phase  B." 

Under  Phase  A  the  United  .States  would 
lialt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  To  all 
the  world  it  wotild  appear  as  if  the  United 
St  ites  had  clone  this  unilaterally.  Actually. 
Pliase  .A  would  not  take  effect  until  there 
had  been  a  secret  agreement  on  Pliase  B — 
a  mutual  de-escalation  of  the  ground  war, 
with  the  United  States  again  making  the 
first  move. 

T!;e  Phase  .A  Pliase  B  plan,  in  some  varia- 
tions, even  contemplated  agreement  on  pub- 
he  .-statements  to  be  made  by  each  govern- 
ment 

The  limited  bombing  lialt  announced  w-  a 
unilateral  gesture  by  the  President  Sunday 
suggests  a  modification  ol  the  Phase  .A- 
Phase  B  plan. 

The  August  niossage  tent  through  'I'.c 
Frenchmen  represented  a  sharp  pull-back 
from  a  position  the  President  had  taken  in 
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a  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  the  previous  Feb- 
ruary, which  may  have  reeulled  in  Hanoi's 
cloeln?  ot  the  Moscow  channel 

The  President  told  Ho  he  would  stop  'he 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  after  Ho  st<ipp)eU 
InfUtrcHlon  Into  Soutli  Vletniun  In  short, 
he  demanded  that  Ho  make  the  first  <le- 
escalatory  move  Privately.  American  oBl- 
cla's  later  conceded  the  letter  'ould  iuive 
been  'alten  (vs  an  ultimatum 

During;  the  sprtnn  and  early  summer  of 
1967  '.he  .ulmlntstratlon  iiearched  for  ways  to 
renew  the  serret  11  Uogue  with  the  enemy 
This  set  the  sta«?e  for  the  channel  that  ran 
from  W«hlnKton  throuRh  Cambrld(?e,  Mass 
Parla,  »nd  Rome  to  Hanoi 

Klsainger  and  the  Frenchmen  Became  ,» 
hl[?h-prliir;ty  -haiine!  to  Hf»n'H  when  Ameri- 
can officials  were  bel.ae<lly  realUln*?  the 
Johnson  administration  inltjht  have  misread 
the  military  .tnd  diplomatic  situation  the 
prevloiu  winter  Efforts  that  winter  to  tjet 
negotiations  -.tarted  in  London  and  W.irsaw, 
as  well  aa  Moscow,  all  collapsed 

American  .i/Bcl.ils  be^aii  to  wonder  ;ater  if 
a  moderate  proposal — such  as  the  San  An- 
tonio formulu-  would  have  made  .iny  dltTer- 
ence  If  It  hUd   been   offered   to   Hanoi. 

■  We  began  to  think  that  Hanoi  really 
wanted  to  talk  in  February,  '  one  offlclal 
said 

How  the  Frenchmen  channel  tjriglnaled  Us 
unclear  In  iiny  -ase  Kissinger  liscussed  it 
w^lth  Ainbasaador-*l-L.<u-i;e  W  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  whom  the  President  .tsked  in  U<66  U) 
take  charge  of  the  search  for  peace,  and 
other  LifBclals. 

Kissinger  Is  in  expert  on  nticlear  strategy 
and  foreign  policy  and  head  of  Harvard's 
defense  studies  program  It  has  been  hardly 
noticed,  but  since  1965  he  has  been  inti- 
mately Involved  in  Vietnam  policy,  .idvlsliig 
on  internal  political  matters  m  South  Viet- 
nam ind  the  Amerlcin  pacification  effort 
there 

He  .kiso  has  been  secretly  immersed  ;n  tiie 
search  for  peace,  largely  .is  an  adviser  He  has 
access  *o  the  sensitive  peace  file  In  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusks  office 

Marcovlch  Ls  a  member  of*  the  governing 
board  if  the  Pigwash  Conferences,  the  meet- 
ings begtin  :lurlrig  the  height  of  the  cold  war 
by  Cleveland  indu.strlRll.it  Cyrus  Eaton  to 
foster  better  East-West  relations 

Kissinger  tvnd  Marcovlch  had  met  pre- 
viotisly  but  they  became  well  acquainted 
at  the  September.  1966  Pugwash  Conference 
lit  Sopot.  Poland  Tlicy  "alked  ibout  Viet- 
nam 

It   was    at   Sopot,    perhaps,    that    Kissinger 

'.earned      "vf     the     connections     Marcovlch's 

friend    Aubrac   had   with    Ho   Chi    Mlnh    He 

probably  learned,  too.  that  .Aubrac  was  deep- 

y  Toubied  hy  the  Vietnam  war 

AuDrac  IS  an  engineer  and  administrator 
who  was  an  underground  leader  m  France 
during  W'>rld  W.^r  II  and  who  twice  escaped 
from  -he  N.izis  He  met  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  m  Pans 
in  1946  when  Ho  came  to  negotiate  his  coun- 
try s  mdi-pendence  from  France 

Ho  stayed  at  Aubrac's  suburban  villa  He 
took  his  meals  with  the  Aubrac  f.imlly  and 
had  long  talks  with  .\ubrac  When  Mrs. 
Aubrac  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Elizabeth. 
during  that  period.  Ho  went  to  her  hospital 
bedside  bearing  toys  and  flowers  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  t>ecame  known  as  Eluabeth  Aubrt«cs 
godfather 

Aubrac  and  Ho  lost  touch  when  France 
and  the  Viet  Mlnh  went  to  war  Kissinger 
and  Man-ovlch  learned  that  If  his  old,  In- 
terrupted friendship  could  help  in  bringing 
peace   .\ubrac  was  -xilllng  to  try. 

In  July,  the  Frenchmen  were  briefed  on 
'he  .\mencan  position  by  Kissinger.  •Mho  also 
instrticted  them  on  what  to  look  for  In 
replies. 

Aubrac  and  Marcovlch  attracted  no  pub- 
'ic  notice  as  they  flew  to  Phnom  Penh.  Cam- 
bodia, an  July  21  and  then,  aboard  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  plane,  to 
Hanoi. 


They  spent  four  days  in  Hanoi  Aubrac 
went  to  the  presidential  palace  for  a  talk 
with  his  old  house  guest  He  carefully  noted 
Hos  '.lews  on  restoring  peace  In  Vietnam. 

On  July  25,  the  two  Frenchmen  went  out 
to  Hanoi's  Glalam  Airport,  a  MiR  base  as 
well  as  commercial  Held  that  has  been  spared 
.\merlcan  bombing  so  that  mLsslons  like 
theirs  would  not  be  Impeded,  and  caught  the 
ICC  flight  to  Cambodia  They  returned  to 
their  homes. 

Early  m  August.  Kissinger  went  to  France 
to  debrief  Marcovlch.  and  then  made  his  re- 
port t-i  the  State  Dejiurtment 

■Aubrac     and     Marcovlch     brought     back 
something    that    sounded    Interesting."    one 
■  mclal   said      It  was  worth  following  up" 

Precisely  what  they  brought  back  Is  not 
known,  but  the  administration  decided  It 
wanted  the  Frenchmen  to  return  to  Hanoi 
with  a  formal  American  proposal  The  two 
were  'Ailllng.  but  this  time  Hanoi.  Inexplic- 
ably, turned  down  their  vlsji  ippllcatlons 
The  suggestion  apparently  was  made  that  If 
they  simply  wanted  to  deliver  a  message,  it 
could  be  done  through  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese ml.sslon  m  Paris 

Kissinger  returned  to  France  with  a  mes- 
sage dated  Aug  25,  apparently  to  conform 
with  .m  appointment  Marcovlch  had  ar- 
ranged with  Mai  Van  Bo.  Hanoi's  senior 
representative  In  the  non-Communist  world 
,ind  head  of  the  Paris  mission 

.Aubrac  flew  up  from  Rome  On  .Aug  25  he 
and  Marcovlch  handed  the  American  pro- 
posal to  Mai  Van  Bo.  It  Ls  believed  the 
cabled  relay  Irom  Bo  arrived  In  Hanoi  on 
Aug.  26. 

The  first  public  hint  that  the  United 
States  had  scrapped  Its  hard-line  demand 
of  the  previous  winter  came  ifl  the  United 
Nations    on    Sept     21.    1967 

Ambasaador  Arthur  Ooldberg.  opening  the 
annual  general  svssembly  debate,  said  the 
United  .itates  would  be  gl.id  to  consider  and 
discuss  any  prtiposal  that  would  lead 
promptly  to  productive  discussions  that 
might  bring  peace  to  the  area   ' 

His  speech,  drafted  with  ttje  help  of  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department,  did 
little  to  still  the  chorus  of  criticism  that  met 
United  States  bombing  policy  at  the  UN. 
laAt  rail  In  the  debate,  only  four  countries — 
Australia.  New  Zealand.  Thailand  and  Na- 
tionalist China — approved  the  bombing  of 
north  Vietnam  In  vontr;u>-  45  .  ountrles.  in- 
cluding such  allies  as  Canada.  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands  and  Norway,  called  for  an  end 
to  the  bombing. 

Goldberg  only  hinted  at  an  American  pro- 
posal Mr.  Johnson  stated  tlie  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  August  iifler  m  a  speech  at  San 
Antonio  on  Sept  29  He  said: 

"The  United  states  is  willing  to  stop  all 
aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnam  when  this  will  lead  promptly  to  pro- 
ductive discussions  We.  of  course,  assume 
that  while  discussions  proceed.  North  Vlet- 
n-.an  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  bomb- 
ing cessation  or  limitation  " 

Though  more  conciliatory  than  any  otirr 
that  far.  the  San  Antonio  formula,  reserved 
Mr  Johnson's  right  to  determine  what 
might  be  pro<Uii.tive  and  whether  the  North 
Vleinainese  might  be  'jiklng  .idvanVige  of 
the  bombing  cessation 

The  Presidents  plan  was  denounced  in 
Hanoi  ..n  Oct  3  and  Oct.  19  a*  a  faked  de- 
sire lor  peace '  and  sheer  deception."  On 
Oct.  20.  Wilfred  Burchett.  the  Australian 
leftist  Journalist  who  specializes  In  cover- 
ing stones  In  Communist  coumrtes  normally 
off  limits  to  other  Western  correspondents, 
wrote  that  Hanoi  WLiuld  not  negiHIale  the 
terms  of  a  bombing  halt  "Hanoi  Is  In  no 
mood  for  concessions  or  bargaining.  "  he 
wrote  in  an  article  for  the  Associated  Press. 
Burchetl's  article,  based  on  interviews 
with  North  Vietnam's  premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  and  foreign  minister  Nguyen  Duy 
Trlnli  was  taken  as  a  rejection  of  the  .San 
Antonio  formula. 


He  -ilso  noted  that  North  Vietnam's  lead- 
ers .simply  did  not  trust  President  Johnson. 
.Miylng 

"Becau.se  of  experiences  m  ccrUiln  par!li-r 
pru  lie  and  .secret  moves  there  hits  been 

deep  skepticism  ab<nit  any  public  statements 
or  prr.ate  leelers  coming  through  lUplomatic 
and  other  channels  I  know  of  no  leader 

who  holieves  President  Johnson  Is  filnccre  i:i 
sta'lng  that  he  reiillv  'Aant-s  to  end  the  war 
on  terms  th.it  would  leave  the  Vietnamese 
free  to  settle  their  own  affairs  or  that  he  does 
not  Intend  to  keep  n  permanent  United  States 
military  presence  m  South  Vietnam" 

On  Nov  27.  Harrlman  on  one  of  his  inanv 
wide-ranging  trips  around  the  world,  stopped 
in  Bucharest  U.>  confer  with  llomanlan  offl- 
(  lals  who  had  recently  returned  from  Hanoi 
Publicly,  little  resulted  irom  Harriman's 
talks  Tliey  could  have,  however,  set  the 
stage  for  the  Romanian  Involvement  in  Jan- 
uary 

On  Dec  29.  Trtnh  made  the  second  of  his 
one- word  concessions  that  have  marked 
changes  In   North  Vietnamese  poUcy. 

On    January    28,    1967.    he    had    said    talks 
I  iiuld  "    result    from   an   unconditional   halt 
in  the  iximblng    In  the  December  statement 
he  sjild  they   "wlU"  result. 

Rusk  took  It  as  a  new  formulation  "  but 
put  -stress  on  unanswered  questions  still  re- 
maining such  aa  How  soon  after  the  bomb- 
ing halt  would  talks  l)egln.>  What  would 
Hanoi  ;igree  to  talk  .ibout'.'  Would  Hanoi 
stall  at  the  conference  table  while  taking 
miluary  advantage  of  a  bombing  cessation.' 

After  the  Trtnh  suitement.  the  United 
States  put  a  ban  on  the  bombing  of  Hanoi 
that  lasted  throughout  most  of  January. 

As  well  as  repeating  the  .August  offer  made 
thrf>ugh  .Aubrac  and  Marco\ich.  the  Roman- 
Lin  presumably  sought  answers  for  Husk's 
questions. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  on 
Jan  17  the  President  eased  the  San  Antonio 
formula  a  bit  when  he  changed  the  word 
productive"  to  serious  "  and  administration 
omcials  explained  that  meant  the  North 
Vietnamese  only  h.id  to  be  sincere  in  seek- 
ing peace. 

On  Jan  25.  after  the  Romanian  delivered 
th.e  message  to  Hat;ol.  defense  secretary  Clark 
Clifford  testified  before  'he  St-nate  .Armed 
Services  Committee  He  revealed  a  more  pre- 
cise dehnitlon  of  the  .San  .Antonio  formula, 
saying  the  North  Vietiuimese  could  continue 
'  normal"  Inlillratlon  of  men  and  supplies 
into  the  .s<juth  after  a  bombing  halt  takes 
place 

Neither  CUlTord  nor  anyone  else  in  the  ad- 
ministration defined  normal"  inflltration 
but  that  definition  certainly  could  not  lie 
stretched  to  Include  the  effort  mounted  by 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  dur- 
ing the  explosne  Tet  offensive  which  started 
Jan   31. 

While  enemy  troops  wreaked  havoc  in  the 
big  cities  of  South  Vietnam,  there  were  in- 
dications of  a  willingness  to  talk  The  cnen-.y 
appe.ired  to  t>e  whipeawinc;  the  Jo.hn.son  :.d- 
ministratlon  with  the  allurement  of  peace 
pnd  an  escalated  war  at  once — a  tactic  that 
had  been  used   in  the  past  by  Mr    Johnson. 

Despite  the  denunciatory  blasts  both  sides 
leveled  at  each  other,  they  continued  to  give 
pround  grudgingly  as  the  KLssinger-.Aubrac- 
Marcovich  Intermediary  channel  gave  way 
to  the  climactic  announcements  by  Hann 
and  Mr  Johnson  Wednesday  Once  again  the 
stage  was  set  for  direct  contacts  They  have 
been  rare  In  the  past  and  like  that  between 
Trang  >nd  Gtithrie  In  Moscow  List  year,  they 
all  failed. 

Ambassador  Henry  .A  Byroade  and  Vu  Huu 
Binh.  the  North  Vietnaiiiese  Consul  General 
In  Bvirma,  had  beer-and-peace  talk  sessions 
In  Rangoon  during  the  37-dav  bombing 
pause  that  ended  Jan  31.  1966  The  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  exchanged  secret 
messages  through  Byroade  and  Binh  during 
that  pertod 

Also  in  1966,  Ambassador  Foy  D  Kohler  In 
Moscow,  after  much  effort,  finally  arranged  a 
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meeting  with  Le  Trang  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese Embassy  It  was  a  stiffly  formal  and 
irultless  three-hour  conference.  Kohler  was 
rebuffed  in  his  attempt  to  follow  up  that 
meeting.  ,     , 

(American  and  North  Vietnamose  diplo- 
inat-s  met  In  Vientiane.  Laos,  last  nionlh,  but 
onlv  K5  arrange  the  release  of  three  North 
Vietnamese  sailors  held  by  the  United  States. 
This  was  in  return  lor  the  release  of  three 
American  pilots  by  Hanoi  In  February  ) 

The  United  States  would  preler  to  deal 
tllrectlv  with  the  enemy,  but  it  has  found 
Uself  compelled  to  seek  an  end  to  the  ever- 
rnlarglng  war  through  one  or  more  layers  of 
intermediaries  It  Is.  at  best,  a  chancy  under- 
taking There  can  be  and  have  been  sertous 
misunderstandings. 

Washington  and  Hanoi  can  communicate 
(Urectlv  — through  speeches  and  statements 
and  press  conferences  as  they  did  Wednesday. 
But  peace  Is  not  usually  found  In  broad  day- 
light 

Intermediaries  do  have  one  distinct  advan- 
tage As  a  senior  State  Department  official 
put  It:  Foreign  diplomats,  newsmen,  private 
travelers  can  move  around  without  attracting 
attention.  And  they  can  say  things  that  are 
deniable  later  by  either  side  U  problems 
arise  " 

■  Some  intermediaries  we  are  quite  happy 
with,"  he  continued.  "Some  we  encourage  and 
push  along,  but  some  fire  a  cross  to  bear  and 
we  Just  have  to  deal  with  them.  The  people 
who  are  encouraged  are  given  a  good  briefing. 
You  tell  them  what  to  look  lor.  but  you  never 
know  whether  they  know  enough  to  report 
accurately" 

Kissinger  and  his  Frenchmen  were  no  cross 
to  bear  Thev  reported  accurately. 

The  message  to  Hanoi  through  Kissinger 
and  the  Frenchmen,  it  now  appears,  was  sent 
in  the  hope  that  if  an  opportunity  for  peace 
talks  hud  been  lost  In  London  and  Moscow 
the  previous  February.  It  could  be  recovered. 
It  seemed  for  a  long  while  that  It  couldn't. 

One  informed  critic  of  the  administration's 
Vietnam  policy  said  of  the  August  message: 
"It  was  too  late  Hanoi  Just  didn't  believe  us." 
That  source  felt  Hanoi  didn't  believe  the 
Johnson  administration  because  of  what  oc- 
curred behind  the  scenes  In  London  and 
Moscow  the  jirevlous  February.  That  will  be 
explored  In  tne  next  article. 


(From  the  Uis  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  4.  1968] 

Peace  Search — II 
(By  David  Kraslow  and  Stuart  H.  Loory) 
Washington.— With  the  White  House  dic- 
tating the  moves  on  the  trans-Atlantic  cable, 
British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
switched  and  toughened  a  Vietnam  peace 
proposal  he  had.  Just  hours  before,  given  to 
Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygin  last  year. 

The  switch  forced  by  President  Johnson 
occurred  In  London  during  the  evening  hours 
of  Feb.  10.  1967  It  deeply  embarrassed  Wil- 
son and  mav  have  confused  Kosygin  and 
President  Ho'  Chi  Minh  of  North  Vietnam. 
Some  informed  critics  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policies  feel  the  London  switch, 
along  With  a  personal  letter  the  President 
had  sent  Ho  two  days  before,  possibly 
ruined  a  promising  cpportunlly  for  negotia- 
tions 14  months  bciore  this  week's  break- 
through. 

The  switching  in  peace  terms  came  at  the 
climax  of  a  week-long  effort  by  Wilson  and 
Kosygin  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

While  their  talks  were  under  way,  the 
United  States  was  .secretly  dealing  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  tace-to-face  contacts 
m  Moscow. 

Shortly  before  the  White  House  dictated 
the  pe.ice  message  change  to  Wilson,  a  draft 
cf  the  President  s  letter  to  Ho  was  toughened 
and  delivered  through  the  Moscow  channel. 
American  officials  later  conceded  privately 
that  the  substituted  terms  in  the  letter  could 
be  read  as  an  ultimatum. 


Wilson,  who  thought  he  was  being  kept 
luUv  informed  by  Washington  during  his 
I  ilks  with  Kosygin,  was  not  given  the  text 
of  the  letter. 

To  guard  against  any  misunderstandings 
in  the  London  meetings,  which  began  un 
Feb.  6  the  Johnson  administration  dis- 
patched Chester  L.  Cooper,  an  expert  m  Viet- 
nam diplomacy,  to  brief  Wilson  on  the  Amer- 
ican position  and  to  monitor  the  talks  with 
Kosygin. 

Since  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  cochalrmen  of  the  1954  Geneva  con- 
ference that  partitioned  Vietnam  originally. 
any  talks  they  might  have  on  the  southeast 
Asian  war  were  considered  uf  extreme  im- 
portance by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Unnoticed,  Cooper  left  Washington  on 
Feb.  2,  the  day  the  President  told  the  world 
at  a  press  conference  that  "just  almost  any 
step"  by  North  Vietnam  could  bring  surcease 
from  American  bombing. 

Cooper  had  seen  the  Feb.  2  draft  of  the 
President's  letter  and  knew  what  had  been 
transpiring  in  Moscow  in  the  secret  talks 
between  John  Guthrie,  deputy  chief  of  the 
American  Embassy,  and  Le  Trank.  his  North 
Vietnamese  counterpart. 

Cooper  took  with  him  to  London  the  latest 
version  nf  an  American  negotiating  scenario 
secretly  designated  phase  A-phase  B.  It  was 
■I  flexible  plan  for  de-escalating  the  war  in 
such  a  manner  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  North  Vietnam  would  lose  either  :ace 
or  military  advantage. 

Phase  A-Phase  B  was  no  peace  plan  as 
such  It  was  more  a  plan  to  cool  off  the  war 
in  the  hope  that  once  that  was  accom- 
plished serious  negotiations  involving  the 
interests  of  all  combatants— the  Saigon  re- 
gime and  the  National  Liberation  Front  i  in- 
cluding the  Viet  Cong),  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
and  North  Vietnam — would  result. 

Phase  A  Involved  the  cessation  of  Ameri- 
can bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  It  would 
only  take  effect,  however,  after  Washington 
and  Hanoi  had  secretly  agreed  on  Phase  B— 
an  act  of  de-escalation  of  the  ground  war 
by  both  sides.  The  United  States  would  move 
first  in  Phase  B  as  well. 

The  indication  is  that  under  the  plan 
Cooper  took  to  London,  North  Vietnam 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  resupplying 
its  forces  In  the  South. 

Most  important,  however,  was  the  time 
lag  between  the  two  phases.  One  source 
said  the  plan  Cooper  presented  to  Wilson 
provided  for  a  time  spread  of  about  three 
weeks  between  A  and  B.  Another  said  the 
spread  was  several  days,  perhaps  a  week. 
Wilson  and  Kosygin  began  their  Viet- 
nam talks  on  the  day  of  the  Soviet  Premiers 
arrival— Feb.  6,  two  days  before  the  truce 
in  Vietnam  for  the  Tet  lunar  new  year  was 
to  begin. 

Wilson  laid  out  the  A-B  scheme,  with 
Kosygin  understanding  that  Wilson  was 
fully  authorized  to  speak  for  Lyndon  John- 
son Kosygin  reiterated  the  line  North  Viet- 
nam had  taken  on  Jan.  28  when  foreign 
Minister  Nguyen  Duy  Trtnh  said  peace  talks 
"could"  begin  once  the  U.S.  unconditionally 
stopped  its  bombing. 

But  whereas  Trinh  had  been  conditional 
on  this  point,  Kosygin  reportedly  told  Wil- 
son in  prtvate  that  talks  "would"  follow  a 
bombing  halt. 

Kosygin  insisted  Trinh's  public  gesture 
was  enough  to  get  talks  started.  Once  they 
began,  he  said,  all  else  would  fall  into  place. 
Both  Wilson  and  Kosygin  knew  that  U.S.- 
North  Vietnamese  contacts  had  begun  in 
Moscow  on  Jan.  10,  but  how  much,  they 
knew  of  the  substance  of  those  talks  is 
unclear. 

Wilson  and  Kosygin  were  seeking  to  ar- 
range a  quick  halt  to  the  fighting.  Guthrie, 
however,  in  a  series  of  meetings  was  spread- 
ing what  one  official  described  as  a  "whole 
smorgasbord"  of  possible  approaches  to  a 
long-range  settlement. 


Wilson  speaking  for  the  U.S.  and  Kost  Etin, 
presumably  speaking  lor  North  Vietnam, 
held  f.ifit  to  their  positions  through  the 
week  Kosvgin.  nevertheless,  impressed  both 
the  Americans  and  the  Bntish  privy  to  the 
talks  with  his  lorthrightne.ss  and  his  aji- 
iiarentlv   sincere   etlorls   to   tmd   jicace. 

On  Thursday.  Feb,  U.  Kosygin  again  echoed 
the  Trinh  statement  n\  an  internationally 
televised  press  conference  which  the  Presi- 
dent watched   at  the   White   House. 

The  White  House  reacted  <iulckly:  'Mr, 
Kosvgin  commenwd  cm  the  military  action 
the  "united  .states  should  take  but  made  no 
mention  ot  the  military  action  the  other 
side  should  t.ike  " 

At  a  press  conference  that  atternix)n.  Sec- 
retary ol  State  Dean  Husk  deplored  the  "sys- 
tematic campaign  by  the  Communist  side ' 
to  luring  about  an  American  bombing  halt 
Without  corresponding  military  action  by 
Hanoi. 

liusk  called  on  North  Vietnam  to  recog- 
nize the  need  lor  "elementary  reciprocity" 
What  Rusk  termed  "elementary  reci- 
procity" on  Feb.  9  and  what  the  President 
had  termed  "Just  almost  any  step"  on  Feb. 
2  was  jjut  somewhat  diHerently  in  the  secret 
letter  Irom  Mr.  Johnson  to  Ho  delivered  m 
Moscow  on  Feb.  H. 

The  President's  letter  .said:  "I  .^m  prepared 
to  order  a  cessation  of  bombing  against  your 
country  and  the  stopping  of  further  aug- 
mentation of  U.S.  forces  in  south  Vietnam  .is 
soon  as  I  am  assured  that  inhltration  into 
south  Vietnam  by  land  and  by  sea  has 
stopped." 

Under  the  phase  A-phase  B  plan  that  Wil- 
son had  on  Americas  behalf,  been  present- 
ing to  Kosvgin.  the  United  States  would  make 
the  nrst  act  of  deescalation.  The  Johnson 
loiter  turned  this  around  and  demanded 
North  Vietnam  move  first  to  end  .'ill  infiltra- 
tion before  the  bombing  ended. 

Wilson  did  not  learn  of  the  change  in  the 
President's  letter  to  Ho  making  the  turn- 
around. On  Friday.  Feb.  10.  Kosygin  asked 
for  the  first  time  in  the  week  that  Wilson 
put  into  writing  the  American  propo.sal  he 
had  been  giving  orally. 

The  .soviet  leader  was  leaving  shortly  after 
11  a.m.  for  a  train  tour  of  Scotland.  He  ap- 
peared eager  to  transmit  the  proposal  to 
Moscow  betore  departure. 

After  Kosygin  had  left  10  Downing  ."-t  . 
where  he  had  lunched,  according  to  London 
sources  Wil&jn  and  Cooper  d raited  a  memo- 
randum. 

A  copy  was  cabled  to  Washington,  where 
it  was  received  simultaneously  m  the  Wlme 
House  Situation  Room  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment Operations  Center. 

Wilson  put  the  message  in  Ills  msidc  coat 
pocket  and  went  off  to  a  5:30  reception  at 
the  Soviet  Embassy,  where  he  .spent  yO  min- 
utes Dunng  the  reception.  Kosygin  took  Wil- 
son into  an  anteroom  .md  asked  him  i!  l^e 
had  ihe  message. 

If  there  was  i.nvthing  wrong  with  the  mes- 
sage. Wilson  thought,  he  would  have  heard 
from  Washington  bv  then.  He  hadn't  He  gave 
Kosygin  the  message  and  returned  to  10 
Downing  .St. 

At  about  10:15  p.m.,  London  time,  (4:15 
pm  in  Washington),  when  Kosygin  lelt  the 
Emb.'issv  for  the  10  w  20-minute  nde  to 
Euston'riulroad  station,  trans,iil;intic  chaos 
set  m.  The  President  and  others,  having  read 
the  cabled  inemo  from  I>jwning  St  .  became 
alarmed  when  thev  realized  the  inconsistency 
between  it  and  the  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Rusk  and  Presidential  Assistant  Walt  W. 
ROElow  were  summoned  to  the  situation 
room  While  P^oslow  contacted  Wilson,  the 
men  in  the  room  were  drafting  a  new  para- 
graph to  substitute  for  the  unacceptable 
section  in  the  Wilson  message  to  Kosygin. 

Wilson,  the  man  in  the  White  House  de- 
cided allowed  too  much  time  between  the 
phase  A  bombiiis  halt  and  the  phase  B  de- 
escalation  bv  North  Vietnam.  Their  substi- 
tute telescoped  the  phases,  according  to  one 
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source,  to  makp  their  pn^prwed  tmplfmenta- 
tlon  virtually  slmultaiieona  inid  thus  placing 
the  memo  to  Koaygln  more  in  accord  with 
the  letter  t-o  Ho 

The  substitute  para<5rnph   •*■»»  dlctiit«4  to 

10  I>>wiiln(t  Strfpt     It   wa.s  now    ipproai-hlnn 

11  pm  ;n  London  Wlls<3n  dispatched  one  of 
hu  alde«  with  orders  to  hand  :t  prrsonally  to 
KosyglD  at  Euston  Station 

The  aide  r:iced  through  London  In  his  car. 
He  dashed  throut;h  the  doorway  of  Euat*>n 
Station,  down  the  st-ilrs  through  the  crowds 
and  finally,  out  of  breath,  to  platform  mem- 
ber one   He  barely  made  It 

IT  Kiieygln  wtis  startled  or  Irritated-l-or 
amused — when  the  aide  to  the  Queen's  Prime 
Minister  explained,  there  Is  no  record  o(  it, 

But  at  10  Downing  Street.  It  was  said,  'the 
British  were  embarriissed  "  Wilson  had  dealt 
with  Kosyijln  in  goixl  faith  Now  he  found 
himself  In  ;i  predlcamt-nt  He  was  being  forced 
to  admit,  in  effect,  that  he  had  misrepre- 
sented the  .-Vnierlcan  position  to  Kosygln 

The  Brlti.?h  were  not  alone  in  their  feelings 
Americans  were  ashamed  is  well  Everybody 
who  knew  was  embarrassed  It  shouldn't  have 
happened,  ■  uccordlufi  to  one  source 

How  had  Wilson  taken  the  embarrassment' 

"He  took  It  like  .i  man,"  one  who  knew 
repi.irted.  The  Prime  Minister  never  revealed 
his  hurt  publicly 

A  combination  of  explanations  has  been 
otfere<l  by  olBclals  tor  the  hardening  >f  the 
U  S.  position  In  February    1L»67 

The  President,  the  ofBcials  explained,  was 
becoming  mcre.tslngly  .•ourerned  with  in- 
telligence reports  from  American  pilots  sug- 
gesting a  large  resupply  effort  by  North 
Vietnamese  forces  during  Tet 

Three  times  during  the  London  meeting. 
Wilson  was  :xsked  lay  Washin::;ton  to  caution 
Kosygln  that  the  North  Vietnamese  buildup 
would  impede  efforts  to  begin  talks.  The  tttlrd 
time  WUscn  was  asked  to  urge  Kosygln  to 
try  to  put  a    damper  on  the  flow  " 

The  President  was  also  understood  to  have 
been  distressed  by  the  m  issue  publicity  giv- 
en the  London  talks  and  feared  th.nt  Wlljon, 
by  nature  an  oatUnist.  might  somehow  soften 
the  .\meric.in    erms. 

Under  Wilson's  urgtngs.  the  Johnson  nd- 
minlstration  did  agree  to  extend  the  pause 
m  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  from  the 
end  oi  'he  Tet  truce  on  February  11  As  the 
hours  beyond  the  ending  (.if  the  truce  in  the 
ground  war  went  on  .md  the  bombing  did 
not  resume  hopes  were  raised.  Wilson  kept 
trying  for  .in  .igreement  despite  Ins  fmbar- 
rassment  of  two  days  before  He  met  Kosygi.i 
February  12.  the  day  alter  the  truce  ended 
and  then  he  rtished  off  t^i  Kueygln's  hotel 
suite  .It  1  .1  m  February  13.  apparently  after 
a  post-mldnight  conversation  with  the  White 
House 

At  rh.it  meeting  Wilson  reportedly  In- 
formed Kosvgin  the  American  bombing  wmild 
l)e  resumed  Liter  in  the  day  One  sotirce  sug- 
gested he  also  presented,  with  White  House 
approval,  a  modlflci>tlon  of  the  offer  ci>n- 
>       titined  In  the  switched  message 

Liter  In  the  day,  Kosygm  left  L-indon, 
Washington  had  received  no  reply  to  the 
Presidents  letter  from  Ho  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  'eader  had  written  a  bitter  let- 
ter to  llie  Pope  that  wus  taken  as  an  an- 
swer. Shortly  after  Kosvgin  s  plane  touched 
down  in  Moscow,  the  bombing  resumed.  Wll- 
jiun's  efforts   collapsed. 

On  February  15,  Le  Trang  handed  Guthrie 
Ho  s  vitriolic  reply  and  told  hitn  North  Vlet- 
n.im  was  shutting  off  any  further  direct  con- 
tact. A  long  period  of  a  diplomatic  freeze 
and  an  enlarging  war  set  In. 

Wilson  publicly  blamed  'he  f:»iliue  of  the 
London  talks  on  North  Vietnam,  but  private- 
ly most  British  officials — and  some  .American 
OfBcials — felt  the  resumption  of  bombing  bad 
been  precipitous  Other  .sources  suggest  that 
the  President's  tough  demand  to  Ho  .ind  the 
sudden  changing  of  a  peace  proposal  in  Lon- 
don were  not  conducive  to  good  bargaining. 


ind  might  have  be*n  more  basic  causes  for 
the   failure 

Seven  rnonUis  later,  on  September  21. 
George  Brown  went  t.i  ;i  private  luncheon 
while  in  New  York  for  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral  .A*.-^emhIv  The  luncheon  at  the  pres- 
tigious Council  on  Foreign  Relations  was  at- 
tended by  s<ime  13  |.)ers()ns.  Including  UN. 
Ambassador    Arthur    Goldberg 

It  was  a  relaxed  affair  Brown  had  a  few 
drink.-  The  talk  turned  to  Vietnam  and  then 
io  the  Wilson- Kosygln  meetings  of  the  previ- 
ous Ptbrunry. 

-uddenly  Brt>wn  was  saying  that  ihe  prob- 

Irin  in  London  that  week  has  been  a  switch 

111  the  American  position    lOne  guest  at  the 

lumhenn    thought    Brown    used    the    term 

liurdenlng"  rather  thin     switched"! 

tli'-n  Brown  caught  hlniself  He  shouldn't 
li.ive  saldjM.nat.  he  remarked  He  .isked  the 
gue^ts  pleajie  not  to  repeat  it 

In  the  montlia  following  the  coUaiJse  of  the 
Wilson-Kosygln  attempt  and  Hanoi's  cloe- 
:iig  of  the  Moscow  channel,  vime  American 
officiala  began  to  wonder  whether  the  ad- 
ministration had  .lot  miscalculated  in  Febru- 
ary 

|Prom  the  L.i«  Angelea  Tlmea.  April  4.  iri68| 

PtACE  Search — III 

I  By  David  Krivslow  ind  .Stuai  t  H  Loory  I 

Washincto.v  -In  the  huge  American  na- 
tional security  bureaucracy.  Saturday.  Dec. 
3,  U»66,  was  a  quiet  time  in  the  secret  search 
tor  peace  in  Vietnam 

Behind  the  scenes  at  the  State  Depart- 
nunt.  functionaries  were  making  im[>ortanl 
preparations  for  the  possible  opening  three 
Ua>*  hence  of  a  meeting  between  North  Viet- 
n_mese  and  .American  negotiators  In  Warsaw 
but  the  activity  was  all  technical 

Would  .vnylhing  ctime  ot  it?  No  one  knew. 

Either  way,  it  was  exciting  Five  months  of 
.irduous  negotiations  In  Saigon  were  coming 
to  fruition 

But  there  was  nothing  a  policy-maker 
could  do  that  Saturday  to  help  things  along. 
That  morning,  a  Senior  Natlonnl  Security  ofB- 
clul  picked  up  his  dally  newspaper  and  read: 

"US  bombe  site  S  miles  Irom  Hanoi — 
raids  are  closest  to  Red's  capital  since  last 
June  " 

'Oh  my  God,  '  the  official  muttered  ' We 
lost  ooniTXJl.  "  • 

He  read  the  story  that  told  of  raids  by  car- 
rier-based lighter-bombers  the  day  before 
on  .1  truck  depot  five  miles  .louth  of  Hanoi 
.\nd  of  North  Vietnamese  charges  that  the 
planes  had  attacked  a  popuUted  area  inside 
the  capital  city  itself. 

He  vkaa  one  of  a  handful  I'f  men  in  Wixsh- 
mgion  who  knew  of  a  State  Department  tile 
on  a  peace  iuitiative  named  '  Marigold  '  con- 
taining: 

A  cable  on  the  forthcoming  meeting  In 
Warsaw  .  others  from  Ambassador  Henry 
r  .hot  Lodge  on  just  completed  secret  nego- 
tiations in  Saigon  Information  on  Glo- 
'.  .tniu  U'Orlandl  and  Jauusz  Lewandowskl  .  . 
,1  memorandum  on  an  elegant  luncheon  la 
Rome          reports  on  trips  to  Hanoi 

How  might  the  Iximblng  reported  to  the 
.American  people  that  morning  affect  all  this? 

"Oh  my  God.  We  lost  control.  ' 

Tlie  offlclaJ's  shock  stemmed  from  knowl- 
edge that  a  foreign  capital  had  been  bombed, 
and  President  Johnson  and  his  top  civilian 
lieutenants  had  forgotten  the  raids  had  been 
authorized    several    weeks    earlier. 

The  Idea  for  Mangold  had  been  developed 
by  DOrlaudl,  the  50-year-old  Italian  .Embas- 
sador to  Saigon  and  Janusz  Ltwandowskl. 
who,  at  35,  had  Just  arrived  in  Vietnam  in  the 
spring  of  1966  to  head  the  Polish  mission  to 
the   International  Control  Commission. 

The  Italian  and  the  Pole  decided  that  all 
attempts  thus  f.ir  to  ?ettle  the  war  had  been 
erroneously  based  on  .schemes  to  scale  down 
the  fighting  slowly  They  thought  this  could 
not  work  as  long  as  ne.'her  side  had  pfe- 


.sented  anv  detailed  picture  of  Just  what  ihey 
would  gain  from  the  war. 

Tliey  wanted  to  conduct  a  "diplomatic  ex- 
ercise in  -style"  In  which  the  combatants, 
through  intermediaries  could  exjiress  their 
views  <jn  the  "lea.st  unacceptable  "  perma- 
nent .settlement  in  Vietnam  In  short,  tiny 
were  thinking  of  a  text-book  approach  to  the 
problem — the  kind  tlie  suave,  soft-speaking 
D'OrUindl  might  discuss  with  his  cla.sses  of 
American  graduate  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna  where  he  taught  part- 
time   before   he   went   to  Saigon. 

After  D  Orlandl  and  lewandowskl  worked 
oi.t  the  Idea  between  ihoni.selves.  the  Hall. in 
ciiplom.it  went  to  Lixlge  wuh  the  propo.s.TJ 
riiey  met  on  June  29.  1966  Ironically,  it  was 
the  d.iy  the  United  .States  bombed  the  Hanoi 
.irra  for  the  lirst  time.  Tlie  raids  were  so 
r.ensltlve  that  President  Johnson,  back  In 
Washington,  stayed  up  all  night  awaiting  le- 
Milts  and  even  went  to  pcay  for  their  success 
in  a  Catholic  church. 

1/odge  rel.iyed  the  D'Orlandl  proposal  to 
W.ushlngton  and  was  given  permission  to 
participate.  On  July  9  he  went  to  D'Orlandis 
,ip.ij'tment  on  the  flfth  lloor  at  135  Durong 
Hasieur  In  Saigon  for  the  llrst  meeting  with 
the  lt«illan  and  Lewandowskl, 

D  Orlandl's  apartment  w:\s  .idmir,ibly 
suited  lor  a  secret  meeting  It  was  next  door 
to  the  headquarters  of  Gen,  William  C. 
Westmoreland  and  in  a  building  where  other 
.\inerlcans  lued  IxKlge  could  go  to  the  area 
and  into  the  building  without  attracting  ,it- 
tentlon.  The  Mpartment  had  become  known 
as  a  haven  for  deposed  Saigon  government 
officials  escaping  retribution  in  .successive 
coups  and  was  thus,  by  tacit  agreement  t-f 
thoee  who  might  need  It  next,  left  free  of 
eavesdropping  devices. 

The  meetings  of  the  three  diplomats  de- 
veloped Into  "drlnk-m-hand.  leet-up  bull 
sessions,"  an  official  said  M  the  first  session, 
the  European  diplomats  .isked  Lodge  only  two 
questions: 

1 — Did  the  Johnson  administration  \lew 
the  war  lis  part  of  a  wider  conflict  or  as  one 
limited  to  Vietnam? 

2 — Would  the  .Americans  dismantle  their 
b.ises  and  leave  Vietnam  after  .i  settlement? 

Rather  than  answer  casually.  Lodge  de- 
cided to  consult  Washington.  .\x.  a  second 
meeting  on  July  24.  he  reported  to  his  col- 
leagues In  Saigon  that  the  United  States 
truly  saw  the  conrlict  as  one  limited  to  pro- 
tecting South  Vietnam  and  that  .'\mcricnn 
military  forces  would  certainly  be  with- 
drawn alter  the  war  was  over. 

After  that  Lodge  dropped  out  of  the  dl.5- 
cusslons.  D'Orlandl  and  the  young,  ambitious 
Lewandowskl  continued  to  meet.  Meanwhile 
the  war  grew  hotter.  South  Vietnamese 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  even  talked  of  in- 
vading North  Vietnam — talk  the  State  De- 
partment disavowed. 

,  In  October,  Mr.  Johnson  brought  all  of 
South  Vietnam's  allies  togetlier  for  a  con- 
ference .<t  Manila  .V  declaration  resulted  fV^- 
clarlng  the  allies  would  withdraw  their 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  6  months  after 
'the  other  side  withdraws  its  forces  to  the 
north,  ceases  Infiltration  and  the  level  of 
violence  thus  subsidies." 

Though  tough  in  substance,  the  Maniii 
proposal  contained  visions  of  the  prosperity 
that  could  come  to  Southeast  Asia  nftcr  t!ie 
fighting  stopped  and  was  widely  greeted  o.s 
conciliatory, 

Mr.  Johnson  sent  his  roving  peace  .•^imb.-is- 
sador,  W.  Averell  Harnman.  around  the 
'vt>rld  to  explain  the  Manila  cieclaratlcti  to 
leaders  of  neutral  and  friendly  nations.  H  ir- 
riman  stopped  In  Rome  and  was  feted  No- 
vember 2  at  a  lavish  lunclieon  in  a  villa  on  a 
hillside  overlooking  the  Tiber  River. 

D  Orlandl.  home  for  consultations  with 
Foreign  Minister  .Emmu^re  Fanlani  and  for 
mediciU  treatment,  spoke  to  H.irnman  aiid 
Harnman  s  deputy.  Chester  L.  Cooper,  about 
the  promise  of   the  Saigon  meetings. 

The   Italian   told   them   peace   possibilules 
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In   Saigon   were   more  alive   than  ajiyone   in 
the  Johnson  administration  realized. 

At  one  point,  D'Orlandl  and  Harrlman  went 
to  a  corner  of  the  room  and  huddled  in- 
tently. Faufanl.  noting  the  tete-a-tete, 
turned  to  a  colleag\ie,  smiled  and  said: 

I  don't  know  what  they're  talking  about 
and  I  don't  want  to  know.  But  1  hcpe  it 
works  out" 

U  Orl.mdi  had  told  the  Americans  that  his 
colleague  Lewandowskl  would  .soon  be  mak- 
ing .aiother  of  lus  regular  trips  to  Hanoi  as 
a  member  of  the  ICC.  Tliat  organization,  by 
then  moribund,  h.id  originally  been  estab- 
lished to  police  the  1954  Geneva  conference 
peace  arrangement  Now  it  was  only  an  empty 
shell. 

Tlie  Italian  urged  the  Americans  to  supply 
lewandowskl  with  a  detilled  rundown  of 
the  American  [xwitlon  that  he  could  present 
111  Hanoi 

Prom  the  time  Harrlman  and  Cooper  ar- 
rived back  in  Washington  after  hearing 
DOrlandl's  presentation.  Marigold  became 
an  active  peace  initiative  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  no  longer  just  a  "diplomatic 
exercise   " 

U)dee  met  in  .Saigon  with  I.#wandowskl 
and  D'Orlandl.  who  had  returned  from  his 
ix)bt  in  Rome  on  Nov  14  D'Orlandl  learned 
the  Pole  would  leave  the  next  day  for  Hanoi 
and  wanted  an  indication  of  .American  think- 
ing. Lodge  cabled  Washington.  By  return 
cable  he  was  given  a  "talking  paper"  outlin- 
ing the  .\mencan  long-range  alms  In  South 
Vietnam. 

There  was  another  meeting  In  D'Orlandl's 
apartment  the  day  Lewandowskl  left.  Lodge 
spoke  for  a  long  time.  Lewandowskl  took 
careful  notes  and  then  departed. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  Washington,  where  In- 
formation is  power,  the  national  security  bu- 
reaucracy reacted  according  to  a  well-tested 
rule  of  thumb: 

The  more  serious  any  undertaking,  the 
fewer  number  of  people  who  should  know 
it  Before  the  mid-November  meetings  In 
Saigon,  there  were  perhaps  40  officials  in 
Washington  who  knew  of  Marigold. 

According  to  one  official,  this  is  what  hap- 
pened when  Marigold's  new  promise  de- 
veloped In  mid-November: 

"The  President  woke  up  one  morning, 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  put  the  Lodge- 
Lewandowskl  business  on  a  Nodls/Marlgold 
basis  with  an  order  to  cut  the  squad.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  know  the  names  of  everyone 
who  knew  about  It." 

In  an  era  when  secret-keeping  has  become 
an  important  tool  of  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent's order  meant  work  lor  Benjamin  H. 
Read.  42.  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  State 
Department  and  its  chief  secret-keeper. 

Read's  tools  are  a  little-known  hierarchy 
of  security  clasclfications — "no  distribution" 
(Nodls),  "exclusive  distrtbutJon"  (Exdls)  and 
'limited  distribution"  (Llmdls) — that  go 
above  the  statutory  "top  secret"  classifica- 
tion. Items  marked  "Nodis"'  or  "Exdls"  are 
handled  in  the  State  Department  only  by 
Read  or  one  assistant  and  the  men  cleared  "to 
read  them. 

Within  "  Nixlls'"  there  can  be  even  a  more 
sensitive  and  exclusive  category  marked  by 
a  code  name  for  each  individual  operation. 
Thus  Marigold  was  the  code  for  a  peace  inl- 
tlauve  that  could  be  seen  only  by  specific 
men  on  the  Marigold  list  in  Bead's  office. 

It  was  WiUiam  P.  Bundy,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Eiast  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  who  picked  the  names  of  flowers  as 
the  codes  for  peace  InltiativeB.  Considering 
the  symbolic  meaning  of  flowers  for  the  peace 
movement,  the  irony  was  exquisite. 

Alter  he  "cut  the  squad,"  no  more  than  10 
men  out  of  the  thousands  In  the  Department 
of  State  saw  Marigold  Information.  That  fact 
would,  in  a  few  weeks,  become  crttlcal. 

On  the  day  Lewandowskl  left  for  Hanoi,  the 
President,  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Najnara,  Secretly  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 


Walt  W.  Rostow,  the  President's  Special  As- 
sistant lor  National  Security  Affairs,  ap- 
proved, for  the  first  time  in  almost  five 
months,  the  bombing  of  targets  in  the  Hanoi 
area  requested  by  the  military. 

Their  approval.  tran,smltted  through  the 
chain  of  command,  meant  the  targets  could 
be  struck  on  tlie  lirst  day  wlUi  lavorable 
weather  conditions.  At  this  point,  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  they  would  Interfere 
with  the  still  tentative  Marigold  initiative. 
No  serious  negotiation  sessions  were  yet  in 
the  offing. 

In  Hanoi,  Lewaiuiowski  v.as  repcituig 
Lodge's  presentation  U)  North  Vielniimese 
leaders.  He  had  reduced  the  .•■imerican  \Hm- 
lion  to  wliat  would  oonie  to  lie  known  .:s  the 
ten  points  and  reportedly  rccir.  t-d  .i  huorable 
reaction. 

Lewandowskl  returned  lo  .Salu'on  Nov  '29. 
A  meeting  with  Lodge  and  D'Orl.uidl  was  ar- 
ranged for  Dec.  1  at  wiach  liie  Pole  pre- 
sented the  ten  ixjinus.  Tliev  covered  the 
American  ixjsltion  on  North  Vielnain'.s  1,1- 
mous  "Four  Points."  the  meaning  of  the 
Manila  Declaration,  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  trcKips  from  the  south,  ;i  bombing 
cessation  and  ceasefire,  jinnciples  of  rovcrn- 
ment.il  organization  alter  peace  come  to  the 
south,  the  holding  of  free  elections  and  tin' 
problem  of  troop  re-suppl>  by  both  sides  be- 
tween a  ceasefire  and  lin;il  sLttli'ineiu. 

Although  this  was  the  American  position. 
the  actual  wording  was  Lewaiidow.ki'.'-,  lAidiAe 
said  he  would  have  to  cable  the  ten  po;nt.s 
to  Washington  for  study.  American  oHicials 
later  labeled  the  document  a  hopeless  'mish- 
mash" of  language  Polish  sources  say  the 
document  used  .\merican  wt-rding  to  a  urciil 
extent. 

On  Friday,  Dec.  2,  Ixxlpe,  who  liad  received 
instructions  from  Wa.shlngton.  met  Lewaii- 
dowskl  and  D'Orlandl  again  to  say  that  de- 
spite needed  clarification  in  the  point.s,  t)ie 
United  States  would  accept  them  as  the  basis 
for  further  discussion.  Lewandowskl  sug- 
gested the  United  States  appoint  a  negotia- 
tor to  meet  a  North  Vietnamese  reprcsent.i- 
tlve  in  Warsaw  as  early  as  Tuesday.   Dec    n. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  monsoon 
weather  broke  over  North  Vietnam.  Tlirough 
breaks  in  the  thunderstorms,  mist,  fog  and 
low  hanging  clouds.  American  bombers  struck 
the  Hanoi  area  for  the  first  time  since  June  29. 

Once  again  Lodge  said  he  would  have  to 
consult  Washington.  Once  again  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  3.  the  day  after  the  raids, 
Lodge  met  Lewandowskl  and  D'Orlandl  to  de- 
liver an  answer.  Warsaw  on  Dec,  6  would  be 
Just  fine,  he  said. 

Lewandowskl  complained  that  a  repetition 
of  the  Dec.  2  raid  on  Hanoi  might  hurt. 
Lodge  replied  that  the  raids  had  been  long 
planned,  that  they  could  not  be  canceled 
without  compromising  the  secrecy  that  was 
so  important  to  the  Initiative  and  that  there 
had  been  no  coordination  between  the  diplo- 
macy and  the  raids.  He  asked  Lewandowskl 
to  make  that  clear  to  Hanoi. 

The  Pole  appeared  to  understand. 

D'Orlandl  poured  a  round  of  Scotch  whisky 
for  each  man  and  they  drank  a  toast  to  their 
work. 

"I  thought  I  had  done  something  worth- 
while In  my  life."  Lodge  told  an  associate 
seveiral  months  later. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  5, 
19681 
Peace  Search — IV 
(By  David  Kraslow  and  Stuart  H.  Long) 
Washington. — The    Johnson    administra- 
tion's penchant  for  secrecy  caused  a  break- 
down in  coordination  that  damaged,  in  De- 
ceml)er.    1966,  what   many   regarded   as   one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  Vietnam  peace 
initiatives. 

F>resident  Johnson  and  his  closest  advisers 
overlooked  the  scheduling  of  bombing  raids 
at  a  critical  time.  The  inlormaJion  neces- 


sary to  prevent  a  breakdown  was  kept  from 
those  onicialK  in  a  better  position  than  their 
preoccupied  superiors  to  coordinate  dlplo- 
macy  with  military  action. 

As  a  Insult,  Hanoi  was  bombed  Just  a  day 
before  American  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  agreed  with  a  Polish  diplomat, 
Jausz-Lewandowski,  lo  arrange  a  North  Viet- 
namese-United States  meeting  In  Warsaw 
only  three  days  hence,  on  ruesday,  Dec.  (i. 
I9ti(). 

On  Dec,  4  136C,  a  day  after  Lewaiidow.skl 
warned  Lcxlge  about  the  possible  harmlul 
effects  of  the  Ixiniblng  and  LiKlge  explained 
the  raid  i.way.  the  bombirs  ilruck  Hanoi 
again. 

This  breakd.,wn  may  be  i  Xfiialiied  by  ex- 
amining the  organization  ol  ihe  national 
security  bureaucracy  in  Washington.  Ju;.t 
who  selects  each  of  those  bomb  target.-,  - 
lac  li  truck  depot,  rail  yard,  anti-aircralt  em- 
))larement,  road  junction,  power  jilant.  air- 
lii'ki  shipyard  or  dcK-k  in  the  noribern  part 
of  North  Vietnam?  Wlio  decides  wh.it  nrirch- 
ing  orders  to  (jive  the  diplomats'' 

Who  decides  which  men  in  gcivernmeiit 
;,hould  know  what  the  (.^'uerals  i;!id  admirals 
are  doing  or  what  the  diplomats  are  doing 
or  both? 

The  answer  to  ■.-.'.l  those  questions  is  the 
I'residcnt  of  the  United  States, 

■'The  (Jiily  place  important  decisions  are 
made  here  in  Washington  is  in  the  mind  ol 
l.uido.i  Johnson."  one  utticlal  said.  "And 
that  could  happen  anytime— at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  lunch,  m  the  bathtub" 

To  understand  the  mi-aning  if  this  lor 
the  Marigold  peace  initiative  to  establish 
talks  in  Warsaw,  consider  that  the  "  VU'lnam 
working  group'"  in  the  Slate  Department, 
the  organization  originally  established  as  a 
special  task  force  to  oversee  the  growing 
American  involvement  in  the  war,  has  grown 
virtually  powerless. 

The  ten-man  group,  which  was  conceived 
as  a  kind  of  ""country  desk"  staffed  by  ex- 
perts with  all  the  facts  and  figures  at  their 
command,  has  become  m  laree  part  a 
speaker's  bureau  and  public  relation.s  agency 
for  the  Johnson  rtdministratlon.  In  addition, 
the  group  functions  as  a  .service  organiza- 
tion, preparing  the  memoranda  and  analy- 
.ses  requested  by  superiors 

Its  members  say  they  arc  well  informed 
about  the  war,  "We  are  kept  Ignorant  of  a 
very  small  amount  of  Information — an  in- 
finitesimal amount  of  the  total  How  of  traf- 
fic,"  one   group   member  said. 

The  infinitesimal  amount  missing  was 
precisely  the  information  that  counted  in 
Marigold.  It  related  to  the  serious  peace 
moves  and  it  prevented  the  group  from  co- 
ordinating— or  even  "-ugge.sling  coordina- 
tion of — the  military  effort  with  the  peace 
effort 

When  Marigold  reached  a  critical  stage, 
the  Vietnam  working  group— those  involved 
full-time  in  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the 
■war  and  the  efforts  to  settle  it— were  cut 
from  the  list  of  officials  entitled  to  Marigold 
information. 

That  act  prevented  the  working  pr^up 
from  raising  a  danger  flag  on  bomb  targeting 
In  the  Hanoi  area  late  in   1966. 

On  top  of  the  experts  in  the  working 
group,  the  State  Department  lias  superim- 
posed layers  of  supervisors  and  has  but- 
tressed the  structure  with  organizations  out- 
side the  normal  chain  of  command. 
As  a  result,  one  official  observed : 
"The  State  Department  is  organized 
atrociously  to  handle  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  the  Vietnam  desk  has 
been  moving  successively  further  and  further 
to  the  top  of  the  Government.  Now  the 
chief  of  the  desk  is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
chief  of  the  d«'.sk  in  the  Defense  Department 
is  Robert  S.  McNamara,  and  the  chief  of  the 
desk  in  the  State  E>epartment  Is  Dean  Rusk 
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(Since   tl>Bt  .im'iivl   ip^ike    Clark  Clifford  has 
succeeded  MrNsimarn  i 

"Tlie  pffiblem  with  this  Is  that  each  one 
of  these  men  tiiui  much  miTe  tn  <lo  than  worry 
only  about  Vietnam  Oesplte  "he  fact  that 
they  are  running  (he  war  and  seeking  the 
peace  you  have  to  go  all  the  wav  down  to 
the  deputy  assistant  -.ecretary  level  until  you 
rind   someone  working  only  on   Vietnam  • 

At  the  iiame  time  the  President  and  his 
lieutenants  operate  the  Vietnam  desk,  this 
official  noted,  they  must  aUo  worry  ab<iut 
such  things  us  riots  in  urban  uheitt*.  middle 
east  war  a  North  Korean  ^hlp  seizure  or  a 
gold  crisis  Such  matters  have  at  times  ren- 
dered the  Vietnam  war  .i  ',econd»ry  problem 
for  them 

The  device  the  Johnson  Administration 
worked  out  lor  coordinating  the  Vietnam 
war  etTorU  Is  the  ■Tuesday  Lunch.'  named 
f>ecftiise  It  convenes  usually  —  hut  not  al- 
ways every  Tuesday  at  1  p  m  In  the  White 
House  family  dining  room 

To  the  extent  that  the  President  shares 
decislon-niaklng  at  all  he  does  much  of  It  at 
the  Tuesday  tunch  with  the  Secretaries  oi 
Defense  and  -Stale  Walt  W  Rostow.  his 
special  assistant  for  national  security  atTalrs. 
;ind  press  r,ecretarv  ('■eorge  Christian  Oc- 
.-.aslonallv  Gen  Earle  (1  Wheeler  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms   and  others  sit  in 

The  Tuesday  Lunch  group  using  a  foxir- 
part  check  list,  approved,  before  the  bombing 
cut-back  announced  by  the  President  on 
March  31  .ill  strategic  targets  m  North  Viet- 
nam In  dicing  so.  they  welghe<l  the  possi- 
ble military  gain  from  ;in  .tttack  .ig.ilnst 
three  factirs  1  i  the  danger  ol  American  air- 
plane and  pilot  loss.  J)  the  risk  of  North  Viet- 
namese civilian  casualties  nnd  3'  'he  risk  of 
widening  the  war  by  bringing  in  i^'hlna  or  the 
Soviet  Union 

At  'he  Tuesday  Lunch.  Mr  Johnson  and  t\U 
advisers  worked  iiver  'he  targets  each  listed 
on  a  .-.eparate  ^heet  of  pnprr  like  teachers 
grading   pxiiminatioii    p:«per? 

In  i;rudlng  those  papers  and  approving 
targets,  thev  accounie<i  for  every  ;ipparenl 
contingency  Except  one  Once  the  target^ 
were  put  on  the  strike  list  none  ol  theotBclala 
who  selected  them  — that  is  none  of  the  Tttes- 
day  Lunch  <r'  up  member*  took  responsi- 
bility for  watching  the  exact  'ime  when  a  par. 
tlcuiar  target  was  t'>  be  str\ick 

Depending  on  the  weather  -ind  operational 
capabilities  of  squadrons  on  Saw  aircraft 
carrier-,  and  .«ir  bases  m  the  Thailand  juiu'le.s. 
that  could  be  vnywhere  from  a  lew  hours  lO 
days  'T  even  weeks  nl'er  the  auth  •rizailon. 
There  was  :\  'ail-safc  mechanism  'o  allo'W 
f.:r  coordination  ■l  ndlltary  actions  with 
diplomacy  But  m  DecemiM-r  l»66  it  had 
lallen  into  disuse. 

Tlie  Hanoi  t.yrget-  -.irtuk  Dec  2  and  4  were 
.mthorized  at  a  No%  15  Ttiesdoy  Lunch,  when 
there  was  no  immediate  pr>>spect  of  a  direct 
peace  negotiation  .\  day  before  each  of  the 
bombings,  the  field  commjinders  sent  cable* 
through  the  chain  of  command  from  Saigoo 
•o  Pacific  Headquarters  In  Honolulu  to  Wash- 
ington advising  of  air  riiJds  upcoming  in  the 
next  24  hours 

State  Dep.irtment  liaison  men  in  Honolulu 
ind  at  the  Pentagon  as  well  as  military 
laison  men  m  the  .State  Department  who 
studied  these  cables  knew  nothing  of  the 
Marigold  Initiative  Thus  they  raised  no  red 
•lags 

n-io  only  man  who  would  have  known  of 
•he  delicate  diplomacy  under  way  and  also 
II. id  regular  access  to  the  target  information 
W..S  Benjamin  H  Read,  the  Executive  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  State  Department  .\11  sensitive 
cable  trafBc  going  into  or  leaving  the  build- 
ing  m   Foggy   Bottom  crosses    his  desk 

He  cannot  possibly  read  it  all  however, 
md  the  target  cables  had  become  routine 
matter  over  a  two-year  period  Hardly  any- 
one paid    ittention   to   them 

The   men   m   the  Vietnajn   working  group 


would  have  spotted  the  possible  harmful 
effects  of  an  unusual  raid  on  Hanoi  at  the 
same  time  a  meeting  was  being  irranged. 
but  they  no  longer  knew  what  was  hapjien- 
ing  with  Marigold 

Some  high  officials  realize  the  problems  In- 
herent   ;n    'his     .rgiitii/atlon     One    s.ild 

The  Tuesday  lunch  Is  a  terrible  wny  to 
achieve  effective  cr«Tdi nation  The  problem 
is  that  all  the  people  making  the  decisions 
at  the  lunch  know  the  least  about  Vletn.im 
Wheeler  knows  most.  McNamara  is  next  .md 
Helms  Is  third  I'm  a  believer  in  bureaucracy, 
m  adequately  staffing  a  decision  The  people 
who  have  the  information  should  participate 
in  the  decisions  "' 

Bee  luse  of  all  the  other  duties  i^'f  the  Tues- 
day lunch  group  members  they  could  not 
devotf  .1  lot  of  time  t«)  the  inechanu-s  and 
techniques  o/  developing  pence  initiatives, 
That  was  handled,  under  order  irom  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  by  Ambassador  W  Averell 
Harr.man  and  his  sm.iU  ilatf 

riiey  were  in  charge  of  dreaming  up 
sc'^iiarl./s,  dreaming  up  ideas,  chasing  will- 
.if-ihe-wl»p«.  pushing  cnjollttg.*'  one  official 
said 

III  jiigh  grand  in  concept  Harrlmans 
office  had  almost  no  power  On  the  one 
Hand  you  had  a  carefully  orgAi'i^ed  military 
machine.  ■  one  official  said  On  the  other, 
there  was  Harrlman  with  no  real  mandate 
I'd  sav  there  was  a  slight  imb.ilance  there  ' 
■Realistically."  another  official  s.ild.  the 
Secrrtary  of  State  Just  has  to  be  in  charge 
of  all  diplomacy  That  responsibility  cant 
be  transferred  to  someone  like  Harrlman  ' 
rhe  imbalance  and  the  coordination 
breakdown  resulting  in  me  Dec  2  ar.d  4 
raids  inspired  a  greater  degree  of  alertness  in 
the  State  Department  Officials  begun  cheek- 
ing the  dally  bombing  lists 

On  the  weekend  of  Dec  3  4.  however,  their 
more  immediate  concern  was  getting  ready 
tor  the  impending  Warsaw  Marigold  meeting 

I  From  the  Loa  Angeles  Times  | 

Tilt  Searcm  roK  Pr At  i      V 

•  Uy  David  Krnslow  and  Stuart  H  Looryi 

W/isniNoToN      Near  midnight  on  Saturday. 

Dec    (    1968.  the  United  Stales  Marine  guard 

«t  the  American  Embassy  In  Warsaw  picked 

wp    the    telephone    .md    called    Ambassador 

John    A     Oronouskl    .it    home     There    was   a 

fl.ish    telegram    coming    in    marked.      Nodls 

iiioilislrlbuuoni ' 

That  meant  only  the  iimbiisjador  himself 
c.jtild  re»d  it 

Grotiouskl.  who  had  been  aJ^leep.  firessed 
and  hurried  to  the  embassy  The  telegram 
was  all  running  when  he  arrived  It  spilled 
relent lesalv  <'Ut  of  the  teletype  machine  The 
mess.ige  ran  all  night  and  through  much  of 
6un<inv  Oronouskl  worked  all  weekend  read- 
ing It. 

The  teenungly  endless  telegram  was  a 
verbatim  record  of  the  mangold  peace  ini- 
tlallve  undertaken  by  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  t.<itlge  m  Saigon  with  the  Italian  .Am- 
bUH»ador.  Olosannl  D'Orlnndl.  .md  Janusz 
Lewandowskl.  chief  of  the  Polish  mission  to 
the   International  Control   Commission 

Those  ihree  had  uBreed  the  'ime  was  right 
for  a  face-lo-laie  United  States-North  Viet- 
namese meeting  Lewandowskl.  on  Dec  3.  sug- 
gested they  could  start  as  early  as  Dec  6  tn 
Warsaw    The  United  Stales  had  agreed 

Oronouskl.  Washington  decided,  would  do 
the  talking  Now  the  telegram  was  instruct- 
ing him  to  make  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments with  Polish  Foreign  Minister  Adam 
Rapackl  The  long  telegram  would  familiarize 
Oronouskl  with  every  detail  of  the  Hve- 
month-long  negotiation  Involving  Ixjdge. 
Lewandowskl  and  DOrlandl  on  the  compli- 
cated marigold  plan,  so  that  he  could  talk 
intelllgenlly  wlih  the  North  Vietnamese 

The  whole  prc>spect  excited  Oronouskl  He 
was  eager  about  playing  a  role  In  the  settle- 
ment of  the  war. 


On  Monday.  Dec  5,  Oronouskl  after  study- 
ing the  marigold  record  for  30  hours  In  his 
office,  stopping  only  for  an  occasional  cat- 
nap and  something  to  eat.  went  to  .see  Ra- 
packl for  the  first  time  He  had  pone  to  make 
arrangements  for  what  he  thcnight  would 
be  I  he  next  day's  meeting  with  the  Nortl: 
Vietnamese 

Rapackl  lold  hlin  there  would  be  no  meet- 
ing He  was  vague  en  the  reasons  but  did 
mention.  In  a  low-keyed  fatherly  "  sort  of 
way  that  the  bombings  around  Hanoi  on 
Dec  2  and  4  could  damage  the  inlllallve 
Oronouskl  knew  not  only  of  the  bombings 
but  also  of  some  enemy  mortar  raids  on 
Salgons  Than.sonn  Hut  airport  over  the 
weekend  He  replied  that  those  attacks  could 
hurl   .is  well 

Oronouskl  also  mentioned  the  status  of  the 
■ten  points  ■■  which  Lodge  had  agreed  could 
be  the  basis  lor  direct  discussions,  needed 
cl.irlficatlon 

The  United  States  considered  the  points 
only  topic  headlngs'^  and  agenda  Items." 
As  one  official  said,  we  still  dont  know  to 
what  degree  we  had  to  subscribe  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ten  points  We  had  to  make 
certain  that  our  attendance  at  a  meeting 
did  not  create  the  misunderstanding  that  we 
accepted  their  language   ■ 

From  various  accounts  of  the  Oronouskl 
Rapackl  meeting,  it  .ippears  that  some  mls- 
unaersiandlng  did  develop  over  the  type  ol 
clarification  the  United  States  wanted 
Oronouskl  wanted  only  cUirlticatlon  of  the 
status  of  the  points  irom  the  Poles  He 
wanted  to  clarify  the  meaning  if  each  point 
that  is  dljscuss  iheni  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese directly 

From  Dec  .5  to  Dec  13.  Oronouskl  and 
Rapackl  met  dally  Each  time  Oronouskl 
pleaded  for  a  meeting  v^lth  the  North  Viet- 
namese Each  time  ihere  was  a  confused  dis- 
cussion involving  the  harmlul  cflecls  ol 
bombing  Hanoi  and  the  nature  of  the  clari- 
fication the  United  Slates  sought 

Gronouskls  frustration  rose  He  was  hope- 
ful the  meeting  could  be  arranged  In  fact  he 
later  admitted  to  associates  In  Washington 
he  may  have  been  cullty  of  'wisliful  think- 
ing ■  .At  one  point  he  made  a  special  trip 
to  the  foreign  ministry  to  irste  R.ipackl  that 
talks  begin  that  afternoon  that  night  at 
3  A  M  in  the  morning;  The  talks  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  always  seemed  Imminent 
but  they  never  materialized 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  United  States  the 
continued  bombing  of  Hanoi  was  reconsid- 
ered Several  In  the  State  Department 
thought  the  raids  should  be  discontinued 
Some  felt  it  would  harm  the  Initiative 
Others  felt  the  initiative  might  not  succeed 
anyhow  but  when  it  tailed  the  enemy  could 
blame  the  raids  for  the  failure 

>Vhat  one  official  described  .is  grumblings 
and  murmurlngs  ■  about  the  raids  developed 
into  a  secret  debate  among  President  John- 
sons  advisers 

Nicholas  Kat/enbach.  Undersecretary  of 
State.  Benjamin  H  Read,  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Department:  Ambassador 
W  Averell  Harrlman  the  man  In  charge  ol 
peace  seeking,  and  Chester  L  Cooper,  his 
deputy,  all  opposed  continued  bombing  of 
H.inol   while   Marigold   was  alive 

The  President  decided  In  favor  of  contin-j- 
ing  the  raids  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
who  was  then  touring  the  Far  East  agreed 
with  this  decision  So  did  Wall  W  Rost  w 
the  Presidents  special  assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  civilian  officials  In  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Ru.sk  gave  his  agreement  ei.en  though 
DOrlandl  warned  him  about  the  bad  effects 
the  bombings  might  have  on  Marigold  dur- 
ing a  talk  :n  Saigon  on  Dec  9,  Rusk  replied 
to  the  Italian  that  Rapackl  seemed  to  be 
doing  some  foot-dragging  In  arranging  the 
meetings  D'Orlandi  reportedly  agreed  th.it 
the  Poles  were  acting  in  an  inexplicab.e  '.v..;. 
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On  Dec  13  American  bombers  struck  the 
Hanoi  area  for  the  tJilrd  time  that  month, 
and  on  the  following  day  they  struck  again. 
CVronouskls  Immediate  reaction  was  despair. 
He  felt  the  raids  should  not  have  happened. 
He  was  not  surprised  ■when  Rapackl  called 
him  in  on  D«»c  15  and  told  him  that  because 
if  the  raids  of  the  previous  two  days  the 
North  Vletname.se  had  withdrawn  from  the 
itililatlve  Rapackl  was  clearly  angry  at  the 
I'nlted  States 

{".ronouskl  cabled  news  of  the  collapse-and 
the  rea.sons  given  for  It — to  'Washington.  He 
then  set  about  trying  to  revive  Marigold. 
Despite  what  Rapackl  said.  Oronouskl 
thought  this  would  be  possible. 

On  Dec.  21  Oronouskl  and  the  State  De- 
partment agreed  that  he  should  return  to 
Washington  for  a  quick  consultation  on 
Marigold.  Oronouskl  flew  all  night,  arriving 
in  Washington  at  6  P  M.  on  the  evening  of 
Dec  22.  He  spent  24  hours  In  conferences 
and  Anally,  on  Dec  23,  President  Johnson 
decided  to  create  a  bomb-free  zone  'ft'lth  a 
10-mlle  radius  around  the  center  of  Hanoi 
to  show  American  sincerity  In  wanting  to 
Uilk 

Once  again  Oronouskl  flew  all  night  back 
to  Warsaw.  He  arrived  after  dark  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  met  Rapackl  at  7  P.M.  in  the 
foreign  ministry.  Rapackl  appeared  pleased 
with  the  American  gesture. 

On  Dec.  27  Oronouskl  received  a  call  from 
the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry.  "Was  that  stat- 
ute miles  or  nautical  miles?"  He  checked 
with  Washington  and  learned  it  -ft-as  nauti- 
cal  miles.  The  call   pave  him  hope. 

On  Dec  30.  Rapackl  summone  '  the  Amer- 
ican to  the  foreign  ministry  and  told  him 
once  again  the  North  Vietnamese  definitely 
would  not  talk  and  that  the  Polish  Oovern- 
ment  was  withdrawing  completely  from  the 
initiative.  Oronouskl  thought  he  heard  a 
note  of  sympathy  for  the  United  States  in 
Rapacki's  voice. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  the  State  De- 
partment conducted  a  postmortem  on  Its 
conduct  of  the  Marigold  Initiative  and  de- 
cided It  had  done  nothing  wrong.  The  only 
dissent  came  from  some  officials  who  felt  the 
bombings  of  Hanoi  should  not  have  occurred. 
Disagreement  on  this  major  point,  of  course, 
meant  disagreement  on  whether  any  blame 
for  collapse  of  Marigold  could  be  ascribed  to 
the  United  States. 

Some  Wgh  officials  concluded  the  Poles  had 
exceeded  their  authority  and  had  promised 
a  face-to-face  meeting  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese really  had  not  given  them  authoriza- 
tion to  make  such  a  promise.  Still  later,  two 
high  officials  privately  placed  blame  for  the 
collapse  on  articles  by  Harrison  Salisbury, 
the  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  He  became  the  first  correspond- 
ent for  a  large,  respectable  American  news- 
paper to  visit  Hanoi,  His  stories  created  a 
furor  in  the  United  States. 

They  dociunented.  for  the  first  time  by  an 
American,  charges  that  civilian  areas  had 
been  bombed  by  United  States  planes,  how- 
ever, accidentally  that  might  have  occurred. 
"After  Harrison  Salisbury's  copy,  they  (the 
North  Vietnamese)  copped  out,"  one  official 
said.  "They  realized  they  had  a  pretty  good 
thing  going  and  could  use  American  pub- 
lic opinion  to  get  a  better  deal.  We  never  did 
for  Hitler's  Germany  what  we  did  for  Hanoi." 
The  official  did  not  mention  that  Salis- 
bury's first  report,  on  Christmas  Day,  1966, 
did  not  appear  until  10  days  after  Rapackl 
told  Oronouskl  that  American  bombings 
U  '.d  destroyed  the  i>eace  Initiative. 

jFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  8,   1968] 

PEACt  Search — 'VI 
(B>    David    Kraslow   and    Stuart   H.   Loory) 

Washington. — On  Jan.  16,  1966,  Jerzy 
Mlchalowskl,  a  high  official  In  the  Polish 
Foreign  Ministry,  returned  to  Warsaw  from 
a  secret  18-day  visit  to  Hanoi. 


He  had  been  on  a  peace  mission  at  the 
urging  of  the  United  States  Oovernment 

One  of  the  first  foreigners  to  see  him  after 
his  return  was  Oeorge  Clutton,  the  British 
Ambassador.  Clutton  casually  asked  the  Pole 
how  the  trip  had  gone. 

Mlchalowskl,  in  a  manner  that  was  at  once 
cryptic  and  revealing,  answered 
"Ooddam  those  Chinese  " 
The  Pole  was  one  of  the  actors  in  a  gala 
jxjace-seeklng  production  mounted  in  De- 
cember, 1965.  by  Lyndon  B  Johnson  that 
was  Intended  as  much  to  show  the  world  the 
President  wanted  peace  as  it  was  to  obtain 
it.  The  gala  went  into  the  'Vietnam  war  rec- 
ords under  the  name.  "37-Day  Bombing 
I"'nusc." 

In  it,  American  diplomats  skittered  lather 
and  yon  around  the  globe,  urging  leaders  in 
friendly  and  not-so-frlcndly  capitals  to  urge 
Hanoi  to  negotiate  Mlchalowskl's  trip  had 
been  an  outgrowth  of  a  plea  made  in  War- 
saw by  Ambassador  W  Averell  Harrlman.  the 
United  States's  old  soldier  of  diplomacy. 

Hanoi's  rejection  of  the  Mlchalowskl  over- 
ture and  the  Pole's  stiUed  reason  for  it  il- 
lustrate the  complexities  Involved  In  peace- 
seeking.  Not  only  does  Ho  Chi  Minh's  atti- 
tudes and  those  of  the  other  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  have  to  be  considered  but  so 
do  those  of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  Peking,  Moscow  and,  on  the 
allied  side,  the  Saigon  Government  and  the 
other  governments  which  sent  troops  into 
South  V'ietnam. 

If  the  Chinese  were  a  complicating  factor 
in  the  search  for  peace  in  1966,  a  miscal- 
culation by  the  Johnson  administration  was 
the  complication  a  year  earlier — before  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  even  bet;an. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
had  received  North  Vietnamese  agreement 
to  attend  a  meeting  with  American  ncpo- 
tiators.  With  Adlai  Stevenson's  encourage- 
ment, Thant  in  January,  1965.  had  even 
arranged  a  site  for  the  talks— Rangoon.  On 
Jan.  30,  Stevenson  was  compelled  to  tell 
Thant  the  United  States  would  not  attend 
the  meeting. 

As  a  few  officials  in  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  then  knew  and  now  ac- 
knowledge, the  very  idea  of  negotiations  was 
"anathema"  to  the  President  and  his  lop 
advisers  during   that   period. 

The  administration  felt  that  a  settlement 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  could  not 
then  be  achieved.  The  Saigon  Government 
was  in  a  shambles.  The  military  situation 
was  worsening.  The  President  and  his  chief 
advisers  concluded  that  the  United  Stales 
■would  have  to  correct  the  military  imbalance 
before  it  could  consider  talks.  To  bargain 
with  Hanoi  in  January,  1965.  would  mean 
bargaining  from  a  position  of  weakness. 

With  the  Thant  initiative  rebuffed,  plans 
for  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  were  ad- 
vanced. 

The  United  States  began  bombing  the 
North  on  Feb.  7,  1965,  ignoring  Soviet  Premier 
Alexel  N.  Kosygin's  presence  in  Hanoi.  Ko- 
sygln  and  the  Soviet  Government  made  its 
anger  at  the  embarrassment  plain. 

Those  first  raids  •were  said  to  be  in  re- 
taliation for  Viet  Cong  attacks  on  American 
installations  in  South  Vietnam.  But  already 
the  President  had  all  but  decided  on  a  regu- 
lar program  of  bombing  in  the  North. 

McGeocge— Bundy,  then  the  Presidents 
special  assistant  lor  national  security  nflairs, 
among  others,  advised  the  President  that  a 
relatively  short  period  of  steady  bombing 
would  not  only  arrest  the  deteriorating  situa- 
tion but  also  would  avoid  the  need  for  send- 
ing American  combat  troops  to  .-louth  Viet- 
nam. 

Of  the  two  choices — American  troops  to 
fight  In  Asia  or  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — bombing  ■was  far  more  palatable 
to  the  American  public 

Sources  then  on  the  White  House  stafT  now 
talk  of  Bundy's  "Three-Month  Plan."  Bundy. 
It  Is  said,  felt  that   after  three   months  of 


sustained  bombing  Hanoi  would  l>e  ready  to 
make  significant  concessions 

rhe  bombing,  it  was  felt,  would  be  some- 
thing the  UniU'd  States  could  agree  to  •■-lop 
doing  in  return  for  conces-slons  by  North 
Viptnani, 

It  didn't  work 

In  May.  1965.  the  United  St;ites  did  stop 
the  bombing  lor  five  days  in  an  eliort  lo 
test  the  threo-iiionth  thesis  Sccretiiry  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  asked  North  Vietnam  lor 
slcnlficant  reductions  m  the  fighting  if  it 
wished  the  bombing  jiause  to  continue 
Hanoi,  receiving  aid  from  Peking  and  Moscow. 
w,.sn'l  interested.  It  contemptuously  re- 
uirned  .American  messaees  in  Moscow  and, 
■uhrouph  the  British,  In  Hanoi. 

'  Vi'e  miscalculated.  "  one  former  White 
House  oiliclal  said,  '"rhe  bombing  did  not  im- 
[jTove  our  jjosition." 

Proven  right  were  tliose  few  la  the  ad- 
niinistr.ition  who  Ic.ared  the  lx)mbing  would 
lead  quickly  to  an  escalation  of  the  war  by 
both  sides  and  the  very  result  the  President 
liad  soutrht  to  avoid-^the  sending  of  combat 
l.-oops  to  SouUi  Vietnam. 

I'hey  Iclt  this  would  inevitably  occur  un- 
less uilks  could  be  arranged  quickly  in  the 
f.irly  s.tatres  of  American  Iximbing.  'I'heir  ad- 
vice was  not  followed. 

Willi  the  lallure  of  the  short  air  war 
theory.  third  parties— prole.ssional  and 
amateur  diplomats — intervened  l-o  help  in 
iindinp  a  settlement 

One  of  them  -ftas  Prof  Cliorgio  Li.Plra  the 
lormer  mayor  ol   Florence.  Italy. 

LaPlra  Is  a  modern  day  Savonarola,  a 
Catholic  aesthete  whose  political  philosophy 
is  based  on  making  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
come  true.  He  lives  in  cell-like  quarters  at 
the  Monastery  of  .San  Marco  in  downtown 
Florence,  the  same  monastery  Savonarola 
he.idcd  and  lived  in  \\-hcn.  during  cmht 
years  of  tlie  lienaiss.ance.  lie  railed  against 
the  moral  degradation  of  P„aly  and  the 
simony  of  the  "false  popes'  in  Rome, 

.Savonarola  was  martyred  at  the  stake  in 
1498,  LaPira.  after  long  service  as  ini.vor 
lit  Florence  after  World  War  11  and  working 
an  anii-Communist  economic  and  social 
miracle,  v.-as  martyred  at  the  ballot  box  m 
196S. 

.As  he  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  help 
settle  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  the 
French-Algerian  war,  he  attempted  to 
mediate  the  Vietnam  -Rar.  He  went  to  ■- isit 
Ho  Chi  Minh  in  November.  1065.  thinking  he 
had.  through  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Amm- 
tore  Fanfanl.  a  mandate  from  Lyndon  John- 
son. He  brouglit  back  a  messace  that  Ho 
would  talk  without  first  demanding  the  yvith- 
drats-al  of  American  troops.  There  also  was  a 
EURge.stion  that  any  bombing  of  Hanoi  .md 
Haiphong  would  destroy  the  possibility  for 
l.ilks. 

If  there  was  ever  anything  important  about 
the  initiative,  it  was  negated  after  1  )  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  proposed  compli- 
cating terms  to  Fanfani  2)  The  initiative  be- 
came public  knowledge  through  no  fault  of 
the  administration  and  3)  the  United  States 
bombed  the  Haiphong  area  for  the  first  time 
The  failure  of  the  Italian  initiative  was 
followed  by  the  efforts  of  others  to  mediate 
the  war.  Most  notably,  i-fter  the  37-riay 
pause,  the  Canadians  summoned  out  of  re- 
tirement one  of  their  ablest  Asian  hands.  7'- 
year-old  Chester  Ronning.  With  Washinc- 
ton's  approval,  Canada  dispatched  Ronninr 
on  two   peace  missions  t«  Hanoi . 

A  week  after  Ronning  returned  from  his 
second  trip  t.o  Hanoi  in  June.  1966.  the  US 
bombed  the  Hanoi  area  for  the  first  f.nie 
This  was  done  despite  n  Canadian  plea  that 
escalation  of  the  Plr  war  would  not  only  em- 
barrass the  Canadian  Government  but  also 
would  destroy  the  new  and  potentially  useful 
channel  Ronning  had  opened  to  Hanoi  Ron- 
ning hasn't  beer  back  to  Hanoi  since  that 
bombing. 

Ironically,    the    Marigold    peace    inlti.stive 
was  bom  in  Saigon  on   the  day   Hanoi   was 
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txjmbed.  It  was  lo  die  ,i  crintrmersU!  death 
in  Warsaw  six  months  later  while  bomba 
were  Jropp«d  once  more  in  :lie  Hanoi  ,irea 
The  irea  had  been  untouched  in  the  interim 

The  death  of  Marigold  waa  soon  followed, 
iti  eiirly  19«7.  by  the  episodes  of  the  switched 
■>ecre'  peace  message  :n  Lontlon  during  the 
t«lks  between  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  and  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln, 
Hid  the  •tecret  (oughening  uf  j.  letter  trom 
Pre5lilfnt  Johnson  ti>  Ho  Chi  MInh. 

Some  preaenl  and  mrmer  ifflclals  feel  that 
'lie  Tlumt  ltiiri«tlve  >>f  ;964-65  w,is  the  most 
importint  missed  opportunity  for  a  com- 
prnrnl^e   polltliMl   settlement 

•Wlien  you  think  of  what  c.vme  later  one 
forti'.er  offlclal  said.  "Yoii  realize  how  impor- 
Uint  that  opportunity  ws^s" 

His  point  was  not  any  certainty  that  a 
satisfactory  settlement  would  have  resulted 
then  from  Uilks.  but  that  the  effort  to  nnd 
tnit  wasn't  made 

Other  informed  sources  feel  there  were 
other  op|x>rtunittes  at  v»rlou$  stages  of  the 
ijxirgeonlnK   w   r 

The  stones  of  ilie  .Marigold  initiative  and 
the  Wllson-l^osygln  t  .Iks.  for  instance,  sug- 
isest  oarelcssneso  by  the  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
lon,  iibout  possible  negotiating  oppor- 
umitles  Ccrt.ilnly.  .according  to  officials 
•leeply  iiivnUed  in  both  instances  the  co- 
ordination within  the  administration  waa 
.something  less  than  out&tinding 

The  record — private  ind  public — of  Vlet- 
II im  Jlplomacy  m  the  pa'^t  three  years  siig- 
^sts  missed  opportunities  by  the  Johnson 
.ulmmlstratlon  to  -.ecure,  If  not  peace  at 
leai^t  negotiations,  if  not  negotiations,  at 
least  talks,  if  not  talks,  it  least  a  propaganda 
advantage  over  the  enemy  which  would  have 
improved  this  nations  .-standing  in  the  world 
communitv 

Now  t.he  United  Stmes  and  North  Vietnam 
.ire  on  threshhold  of  direct  talks  that  show 
:nore  promise  than  .mything  that  has  hap- 
pened so  far  in  the  'hree  vear  search  for 
peace  One  who  studies  the  record  may  feel 
compelled  to  isk:  Cm  the  United  States 
achieve  a  more  satisfactory  settlement  in 
Vietnam  today  than  might  have  tieen  obtaln- 
ihle   I  vear  or  more  aco' 

Mr  PtnLBRICiHT  Now.  Mr  President. 
Ill  connection  wiMi  Uvjse  articles,  and  as 
.1  niatler  of  record  ix-cause  I  think  they 
are  pertinent  to  them.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mou-s  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  a  compilation  of  public  state- 
ments made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretan,-  of  State 
with  reuai'd  to  the  question  >f  meeting 
for  the  pur|K)ses  of  negotiations 

There  bems  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoup  as  follows. 

Readiness  To  Talk 

THE    PRrsIDENT 

"As  I  have  said  in  every  part  of  the, Union. 
I  am  ready  *o  go  uiywhere  it  anytime,  and 
meet  with  .invone  whenever  :here  is  pronuse 
of  progress  toward  an  honcirable  peace " 
il*resideiit  Johnsons  statement  on  Vietn.im. 
as  issued  t>y  the  White  House  Wasiimgton 
Post   M.irch  J6.  1965  i 

We  will  go  .iny where,  discuss  .my  subject. 
listen  to  .my  point  of  view  in  the  interests 
of    .1    peaceful    solution  However,    -he 

bombing  is  not  an  end  in  itjseir  Its  purpose 
18  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  day  of  peace  And 
Whenever  it  will  serve  the  Interests  <iC  peace 
to  do  so.  we  will  end  it  "  (Additional  appro- 
priations to  meet  mounting  military  require- 
ments in  Vietnam  Message  from  -he  Presi- 
dent, May  4.  1965  i 

For  months  we  have  waited  for  a  sign— 
a  signal  a  whisper-  that  our  otTer  of  un- 
conditional discussions  had  fallen  on  recep- 
tive ears  But  not  a  sound  has  been  heard. 
Not  a  sunal  has  been  sighted    Still  we  hope 


for  a  response  Still  we  are  anxious  for  peace  " 
(President's  statement  in  signing  the  *700 
million  Vietnam  approprlatlona  Washington 
Pom  .May  8,  1966  i 

I  have  stated  publicly,  and  many  times, 
again  and  again  America's  wllllngne«s  to  be- 
gin unconditional  dlscusslon-s  with  .my  gov- 
ernment at  any  place  at  any  time"  (Presi- 
dent's news  conference  Wa.«'iin<;fon  Post 
July  J9    1965  ( 

We  will  meet  at  any  conference  table  We 
will  dl.^cuss  any  propKjsals— 4  polnta  or  14  or 
40 -and  we  will  consider  the  views  of  any 
group  (President  addressing  joint  session 
of  Congress,  January  12.  1966  i 

'As  w<j  the  site  of  the  bilateral  cllsrusfilons 
I  profKiiie.  there  are  several  i>oe8ibll:tJes  We 
could,  !oT  example,  have  our  represenlauvts 
meet  in  Moscow  where  conUvcts  have  already 
occurred  They  could  meet  in  some  other 
country  such  as  Burma  \o\x  may  h.ive  other 
.vrrangements  cir  sites  in  mind  and  1  would 
try  to  meet  your  juggesuons  '  i  Letter  Irom 
President  Johnson  to  Ho  ClU  MJnh.  Pebru.iry 
«,   1967  I 

■  We  .\ie  prepared  to  taJk  at  any  Ume  and 
place,  in  any  lorum,  with  the  object  ol  bring- 
ing peace  ttj  Vietnam,  '  (Letter  from 
President  Johnson  to  His  Holiness  the  Poi>c, 
f'ebru.irv  m,  1966  i 

■'I  do  w.ait  tj  repe,il  .a  you  this  alter- 
ivoon — ind  through  >ou  lo  the  people  of 
Amen.-a — the  essentlAls  now,  lest  there  be 
.iny  doubts.  . 

"Ur!;ted  Stalt.s  represent  lUves  .ire  ready  at 
any  time  for  dlacus.sloixs  ol  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem or  .iny  related  matter,  with  .iny  novern- 
raeni  ■.  ijovernments,  if  there  is  any  reason 
to  believe-  that  these  Ul-scussloni  will  in  .my 
way  senou.sly  .idvancc  Uie  cause  or  peace 

•We  .ire  prepared  to  go  more  than  halfway 
and  t.i  '.ise  any  .iveuuc  possible  to  encourage 
.such  d.jcussions  Aj^d  we  have  il.>ne  th.it  at 
every  opportuiiUy  '  iRemaiks  o.  the  Presi- 
dent t  a  J.->lnt  session  of  the  reiiacssee  state 
Legislature   Mnrrh  15.  1967  i 

•'I  w.int  to  legotlate  I  want  .i  political 
solution  I  tvant  more  than  any  hum.m  being 
in  al!  the  world  to  see  the  killing  stopped, 
but  I  just  I'an  t  negotiate  with  m>self  "  And 
he  added.  "Maybe  someday,  .somehow,  some- 
time ume  where  >oni(s.inc  will  want  to  sit  at 
a  tAb.p  .md  t.ilk  instead  of  kill,  discuss  in- 
stead i'.  tight,  rejson  instead  of  murder,  and 
when  they  do.  I  will  l>e  the  first  t.j  come  to 
that  ..tole.  wherever  It  is  '  (President  John- 
son :iddresslng  American  Physical  Society 
banquet  .it  the  Sneraton-P.uk  Hotel  W;ish- 
ington  DC.  Wa.«/»insrfon  Post  .'\prll  27. 
1967  I 

Ti.e  United  States  {X)61tlon  Is  that  we  are 
ready  to  meet  with  them  ;my  time  to  discuss 
.vrrangements  lor  bringing  the  war  to  an  end 
on  an  equitable  and  lust  basis  We  have  never 
l>een  .ible  to  get  them  or  my  of  their  friends 
',0  br;ii^  them  to  a  conierence  iible "  i  Pres- 
idents news  conference.  Waiinngton  Post. 
July  19    1967  ) 

•I  ,111  ready  to  talk  with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  .<nd 
other  chiefs  of  state  concerned,  tomorrow  I 
am  ready  to  Inve  Secretary  Rusk  meet  with 
their  Foreign  Minister  tomorrow  I  .mi  ready 
to  send  a  trusted  representative  of  America 
to  any  -pot  on  this  earth  to  talk  in  public  or 
private  with  a  spokesman  of  H.tnoi  "  (Re- 
marks ol  President  Johnsvon  to  the  National 
Legislative  Co'Uerence  at  Sm  Ant  >nlo.  Texas, 
Septemt>er  29.  1967  i 

SECRCTABV     oP     STATI' 

'We  are  prepared  to  ^lt  down  ,ii  the  table 
md  talk  it  someone  is  prepared  to  come  to 
the  table  and  talk  with  us  But  thus  far 
we  hu.e  no  one  ..t  the  table   ' 

We  .ire  prepureil  lor  inlorm.il.  i>n- 
vale,  discreet,  prellminaiy  discussions  But 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  other  side  keeps 
hanging  up  the  phone  It  is  hiird  to  get  any- 
body to  the  table  to  talk  "  (Secretary  Rusk 
on  CBSs  Pace  the  Nation.  March  20,  1966  ) 
But  the  problem  Is  discussion  with  Hanoi. 
.And  after  all  that  is  said  and  done  and  after 


ill  the  personalities  of  the  world  have  i^one 
lnt<j  It  ,ind  governments  and  groups  of  gov- 
ernments and  private  travelers  and  parlla- 
nientary  Kroups  ami  c crybody  else—  aft<?r  nil 
IS  said  and  done,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
produce  the  warm  Ixxly  of  a  North  Vlet- 
li.miese  .it  a  |>artlcul.ir  place  .it  a  particular 
time  for  me  to  talk  to — nobody." 

Now.  I  realize  that  the  phou^graphers  in 
Washingttm  tell  me  I  look  like  the  lu'iuhbor- 
hiKxl  bartender,  but  I  assure  you  that  I'm 
not  the  vllUigo  Idiot:  and  we  wmild  not  be 
dolmj  our  Job  if  we  were  not  Jollowliig  up  day 
and  night  every  clue,  every  allusion,  every 
hint  llirough  .iny  ch.iniiel  .inywhore  thai 
would  help  ojjen  this  thing  up  to  a  pc.icetul 
settlement"  (Secretary  Rusk  answering 
questions  at  Natl.mal  Foreign  Policy  Con- 
ference   of    Educators.    June     19.     1967  l 

■  We  have  stated  many  times  that  we  are 
ready  to  negotiate  at  once  without  condi- 
tions, since  the  other  side  has  Imposed  con- 
ditions, such  ;is  stopping  the  lx)mbliie,  we 
have  said  we  will  negoti,it<"  alxnit  the  loiidl- 
tlons  themselves,  .  .  But  no  one  has  been 
.ible  t»  prixliice  anyone  trom  liie  <  ther  .side 
with  whom  to  Uilk — either  without  rondl- 
tions  or  about  conditions"  (  Replies  by  secrc- 
t.j-y  Rusk  to  questions  submitted  by  D.mlcl 
Viklund.  U.igens  Nyhoter.  StcKkholm  .'-;tate 
Dipt    press  rele.ise  July  1     1967  » 

•When  people  say  Negotiate  now'  they 
should  know  that  the  President  would  meet 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  other  clilefs  of  suite 
concerned  tomorrow — and  that  I  would  de- 
part ti>day  for  any  mutually  coiiveiiiont  spot 
if  I  could  meet  a  represeiit-itlve  of  North 
Vletniun  with  whom  I  could  discuss  peace 
In  Southeast  .\sla  "  ( SecreUiry  Rusk's  news 
conference  of  October  12.  1967  i 

"You  remember  the  old  saying  that  what 
you  do  speaks  .so  loud  I  cant  hear  what  you 
say.  Now  we  can't  be  Iriditlerent  to  these  ac- 
tions on  the  ground  .aid  think  that  these 
have  no  consequences  from  a  political  point 
of  view  So  they  know  where  we  live  Kvery- 
thlng  that  we've  said,  our  14  jxilnts.  28  pro- 
posals to  which  we  ve  .said  yes  and  to  which 
they  ve  said  no.  the  San  Antonio  formula,  all 
these  things  remain  there  on  the  table  lor 
anyone  who  Is  Interested  In  moving  ujward 
peace  They're  all  there  But  they  know  where 
we  live  and  we'd  be  glad  to  he.ir  from  them 
sometime  at  their  convenience  when  they 
decide  that  they  want  to  move  toward  peace" 
(Secretary  Rusk  on  Meet  the  Press.  February 
4    1968  I 

"As  you  know.  Hanoi  continues  t<5  refuse 
to  come  to  the  negotiating  l-iblc  even  though 
they  could  do  so  without  any  prior  commit- 
ment whatsoever  They  have  also  refused  to 
engage  In  any  kind  of  dialog  about  the  possi- 
bility of  |>eace  Uilks  But  the  door  remains 
open,  and  we  hope  that  at  one  point  or  an- 
other they  will  see  (it  to  walk  through  it  " 
(Address  by  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
before  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  New  'York. 
No\  ember  IT    l'J67  i 

Mr.  PTTLBRIGHT  .Mr  President.  !  iKsc 
one  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the 
statements,  from  President  Johnson's 
letter  of  February  8.  1967,  addres.sed  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  a<;  fo'lows 

As  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  dlscii.ssioiis 
I  propose,  there  are  several  po.ssibUitics  We 
could,  for  example,  have  our  repri-senlatives 
meet  in  Moscow  where  contacts  have  already 
occurred  Fhey  could  meet  In  some  other 
country  such  .is  Burma  You  may  have  other 
arrangements  or  sites  In  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggestions 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  only  be- 
cause I  would  think  that  Moscow  is  no 
more  neutral  tlian  War.saw. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ca.ses. 
many  well  known  to  Senators,  which  I 
shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  lead 
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Mr.  f'ULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  tragic  aspects  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam IS  the  manner  in  which  senior  ofiQ- 
cials  resix)n.sible  for  American  r>olicy 
have  deluded  thi-m.selves  into  thinking 
that  each  decision  to  take  the  next  step 
would  turn  the  corner  and  bring  victory 
m  .sight.  Instead  of  lesuliint;  in  a  march 
to  victory,  tho.se  steps  have  brought  a 
steady  descent  into  a  quagmire. 

The  delu.sions  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  on  Vietnam  i)olicy  are  reviewed 
most  perceptively  by  James  C.  Thomson 
in  an  article  published  in  the  April  1968 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  magazine,  entitled 
"How  Could  Vietnam  Happen?". 

The  author  points  to  the  false  sense  of 
confidence,  irrelevant  semantics,  and 
wishful  thinking  which  preoccupied  his 
colleagues  while  he  was  an  adviser  in 
the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
State  from  1961  to  1966. 

Bureaucratic  detachment  from  the 
gross  realities  of  the  war  was  illustrated 
by  this  incident  related  by  Mr.  Thomson 
in  the  article: 

In  Washington  the  semantics  of  the  mlU- 
t.iry  muted  the  reality  of  war  for  the  civilian 
[x>licymakers  In  ciulet.  air-conditioned, 
thick-carpeted  rooms,  such  terms  as  "sys- 
tematic pressure."  and  even  "body  count" 
seemed  to  breed  a  sort  vl  games-theory  de- 
tachment Most  memorable  lo  me  was  a  mo- 
ment in  the  late  1964  target  planning  when 
the  question  under  discussion  was  how  heavy 
our  lx)mblng  should  be.  and  how  extensive 
our  strafing  at  some  midpoint  in  the  pro- 
jected pattern  of  systematic  pressure.  An 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat«  resolved  the 
IX)int  in  the  following  words:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  our  orchestration  should  be  mainly 
violins,  but  with  periodic  touches  of  brass." 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  by  both 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
from  the  process  by  which  this  country 
became  involved  .so  deeply  in  this  war.  I 
hope  that  the  lessons  have  been  well 
leaiTied. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Tliomson's  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

How  CoL'LD  Vietnam  Happen' — An  Autopsy 
( By  James  C.  Thomson.  Jr.  i 

(Note — FYom  the  beginning  of  John 
Kennedy's  Administration  into  this  fifth  year 
of  Lyndon  Johnson's  presidency,  substantially 
the  same  small  group  of  men  have  presided 
over  the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
time  they  have  carried  the  country  Irom  a 
limited  involvement  in  Vietnam  into  a  war 
that  is  brutal,  probably  unwinnable.  and.  to 
•  in  incre.isingly  body  of  opinion,  calamitous 
,ind  inunoral.  How  could  It  happen?  Many  in 
i.-overnment  or  close  to  it  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  witli  the  shock  of  recognition. 
Those  less  f.imlliar  with  the  processes  of 
power  can  read  it  with  assurance  that  the 
author  had  a  firsthand  opportunity  to  watch 
the  slide  down  the  slippery  slope  during  five 
ye.irs  il961  1966i  tif  service  m  the  White 
House  and  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Thom- 
son is  I'.n  K.ist  Asia  specialist  and  an  assist- 
ant professor  of   history  at  Harvard.) 

.\s  a  ciise  study  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy,  the  Vietnam  War  will  fascinate  his- 
t  irians  and  social  scientists  for  many 
decades  to  come.  One  question  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  asked:  How  did  men  of  superior 
ability,  sound  training,  and  high  ideals — 
.American  policy-makers  of  the  1960s — create 
such  costly  and  divisive  policy? 


As  one  who  watched  the  (leci.Kion-makine 
process  in  Washington  from  1961  to  Ut66 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  I 
can  suggest  a  preliminary  answer  I  can  do 
so  by  briefly  listing  some  of  the  factors  that 
seemed  to  me  to  shape  our  \'iitn[mi  ])oliry 
during  my  years  as  an  E.a-st  Asia  .•-peci.ili.'^t  at 
the  State  Department  and  the  White  House. 
I  shall  deal  largely  with  Washington  as  I 
saw  or  sensed  it.  and  not  with  Saigon,  where 
I  have  spent  but  u  scant  three  tlay.'^.  in  t.he 
entourage  of  the  Vice  President,  or  with 
(jthcr  decisifjn  centers,  ihe  capit:ils  of  in- 
tere.'sted  parties.  Nor  will  I  deal  with  other 
important  parts  of  the  record:  Vietnam's  hi.s- 
tory  i>rior  to  1961.  for  instance,  or  the  over- 
all course  of  America's  relations  with 
Vietnam. 

Yet  a  first  and  central  inc-edunt  in  these 
yeirs  fif  Vietnam  decisions  <lors  invohc  his- 
i  jry.  The  ingredient  was  the  Irgac-y  nf  thr 
1950s — by  which  I  mean  the  so-called  "loss  of 
China."  the  Korean  War,  and  the  Fnr  East 
I)Olicy  of  Secretary  of  .state  Dulles. 

This  legacy  had  ;in  institutional  hy-iTiKl- 
uct  for  the  Kennedy  Admlni.stration :  in  InGl 
the  U.S.  government's  East  ,\slan  establish- 
ment was  undoubtedly  the  most  rigid  and 
doctrinaire  of  W.ashlnglon's  rcG-ioiinl  divisions 
in  foreign  ntfalrs.  This  was  especially  true  at 
the  Dep:irtment  of  .State  where  the  incom- 
ing Admlnl.stration  found  the  Bureau  oi  F.ir 
Eastern  Affairs  the  liardcsi  nut  'o  (rack- 
It  was  a  bureau  that  had  been  purged  of 
its  best  Chinese  expertise,  and  of  l.irsiehtod. 
dispassionate  men,  tus  a  result  of  McCarthy- 
ism.  Its  members  were  generally  committed 
to  one  policy  line:  the  close  conf^iinment 
and  isolation  of  mainland  China,  the  harrtss- 
ment  of  "neutralist"  nations  which  sought 
to  avoid  alignment  with  cillier  Washington 
or  Peking,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  net- 
work of  alliances  with  anti-Communist  client 
states  or  China's  periphery. 

Another  aspect  of  the  legacy  was  the  spe- 
cial vulnerability  and  sensitivity  of  the  new 
Democratic  Administration  on  Far  E<ist  pol- 
icy issues.  The  memory  ol  the  McCarthy  era 
was  still  very  sharp,  and  Kennedy's  margin 
of  victory  was  too  thin.  TTie  1960  OlTshore 
Islands  TV  debate  between  Kennedy  and 
Nixon  had  shown  the  President-elect  the 
perils  of  "fresh  thinking"  The  .Administra- 
tion was  Inherently  leery  of  moving  too  fast 
on  Asia,  As  a  result,  the  Far  East  Bureau 
(now  the  Bureau  of  East  .Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs)  was  the  last  one  to  be  overhauled. 
Not  until  Averell  Harriman  was  brought  in 
as  an  Assistant  Sercetary  in  December  1961. 
were  significant  personnel  changes  attempted. 
and  It  took  Harriman  several  months  to  make 
a  deep  imprint  on  the  Bureau  loecause  of 
his  necessary  preoccupation  with  the  Laos 
settlement.  Once  he  did  so  tliere  was  vir- 
tually no  effort  to  bring  back  the  purged  or 
exiled  East  Asia  experts. 

There  were  other  important  by-products 
of  this  "legacy  of  the  fifties": 

The  new  Administration  inherited  and 
somewhat  shared  a  c/enrral  perception  of 
China-on-thc-march — a  sense  of  China's 
vastness.  its  numbers,  its  belligerence;  a  re- 
vived sense,  perhaps,  oi  the  Golden  Horde. 
This  was  a  perception  fed  by  Chinese  in- 
tervention in  the  Korean  War  ( an  inter- 
vention actually  based  on  appallingly  b.ad 
communications  and  riutual  miscalculation 
on  the  part  of  Washington  and  Peking;  but 
the  caref.ul  unraveling  of  that  tragedy,  -vvhich 
scholars  have  accomplished,  had  not  yet  be- 
come part  of  the  conventional  wisdom  i 

The  new  Administration  inherited  i.nd 
briefly  accepted  a  iiionobtlin-  ( onccplion  of 
the  Communist  hloc.  Despite  much  earlier 
predictions  and  reports  by  outside  analys*>s, 
policy-makers  did  not  beirln  to  accept  the 
reality  and  possible  finality  ol  the  Sino-So- 
viet  split  until  the  first  -.veeks  of  1962.  The 
inevitable  corrosive  impact  C'f  competing  na- 
tionalisms on  Communism  was  largely  ig- 
nored. 

The  new  Administration  iniierited  and  lo 


some  extent  shared  the  "domino  theory" 
iibout  Asia  This  theory  resulted  from  jiro- 
tound  itrnorance  of  .Asian  lilstory  and  hence 
i^'iK.r.mce  of  the  radical  differences  among 
Asian  nations  and  hociclics.  It  resulted  from 
a  Ijlindne.ss  to  the  jiower  and  resilience  of 
■Asian  iiiitionalisms.  i  It  may  i.l.so  have  rc- 
sulie.t  irom  a  subconsicou.s  sense  that,  since 
".ill  .Asians  look  alike."  all  Asian  nations  will 
act  alike  I  As  a  theory,  the  domino  fallacy 
was  ii.')l  merely  inaccurate  but  also  insulting 
l-i  A.-<ian  n.itions;  yet  11  lias  coiitmucd  to  this 
d.iy  to  beguile  men  who  should  know  better. 
Fin  illy,  the  l.gacy  of  i  lu>  fifties  wris  np- 
Iiar;'iii:y  compounded  by  an  uneasy  sense  of 
a  worldwide  Coniniunisl  challenge  to  ihe 
new  .'idminiKlraiion  alter  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
liuSfo.  A  iirsl  inanifeslation  was  Ihe  Presi- 
tlent's  traumatic  Vienna  meeting  with 
Khrus'ichev  iii  .June.  1961,  tlicn  came  ihe 
Herliii  crisis  of  the  .summer  All  this  cre.ited 
an  atmosphere  in  which  Pre.--idrnl  Kenne<iv 
undoubtedly  fell  under  spf-cial  jircssure  to 
show  Ills  iiatKUi's  mettle  in  Vietnam  if  the 
Vict!ianie.se.  unlike  the  jicoijlc  if  I.fto.'.  were 
willing  to  light, 

111  ^'eneral.  t!ie  legacy  of  the  fifties  .--haiied 
.■■iich  early  moves  of  the  new  Administration 
as  the  decisions  to  maintain  a  iiii:h-\  i.^ihility 
.SEAl'O  (by  .sending  the  Secretary  (1  .'-^tatc 
liimscll  instead  of  .some  underling  to  I's  first 
iiiicliiifr  111  1961),  to  back  away  from  dil)l(^- 
inatic  rei-o^uiiiion  of  Monpolia  in  the  summer 
.4  I9G1.  and  mo.st  imi>ori;int,  to  expand  U  .S 
iiiilit;try  as.sisiancc  lo  .South  Vietnam  that 
'.cmler  on  the  basis  of  the  nui<  h  more  icnta- 
t.vc  fa:enhower  tommitment  It  .'-hould  be 
added  that  the  increased  comniitinenl  to 
Victni;m  was  al.so  fueled  l:iy  a  new  breed  of 
military  stnilcaists  and  academic  social 
.--cieiuists  (.s<inie  <■!  wiiom  had  entered  the 
new  .Administration)  who  had  developed 
theories  of  counterguerrllla  warfare  and  were 
eager  to  S(?e  them  put  to  the  lest.  1"o  some 
•'ccjunterinsurgency^'  seemed  a  new  panacra 
for  coping  with  the  world's  in.slabllitv. 

So  much  for  the  legacy  and  the  liislory 
.Any  new  .Administration  inherits  both  com- 
plicated problems  and  simplistic  views  of  the 
world.  But  surely  among  liie  jicluy-niakcrs 
(.f  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  .Admmistr.i- 
tions  there  were  men  who  would  warn  o!  liie 
dangers  of  an  open-ended  ccjmmltment  to 
the  Vietnam  quagmire? 

This  raises  a  central  question,  .it  the  heart 
ol  tlic  iKjllcy  proce.ss:  Where  were  the  cx- 
pcrlK,  the  doubters,  and  the  dissenters'  Were 
they  there  la  all.  and  if  so.  what  happened  to 
them? 

The  answer  is  complex  but  instructive. 

In  the  first  pUice.  the  .American  govern- 
ment -A-as  sorely  lacking  in  real  Vietnam  or 
I iidce)ii7ia  <  rvc-lise  Originally  treated  as  an 
adjunct  di  Embassy  Paris,  ouj  Saigon  em- 
bassy and  the  Vietnam  Desk  at  State  were 
l;irge;y  s:afled  from  1954  onward  by  P'rencii- 
^ peaking  Foreign  Service  personnel  of  nar- 
rowly European  experience  Such  diplomats 
were  even  more  closely  restricted  than  the 
normal  embrissy  (fficer — by  cast  of  mind  as 
•.ve'.l  as  language — to  contacts  with  Vietnam's 
French-.=peaking  urban  elites.  For  inst;ince 
Foreign  Service  linguists  m  Portugal  are 
•ible  tj  speak  with  the  peasantry  if  they 
get  (^ul  of  Lisbon  and  chcxx=e  to  do  so;  not  so 
the   French   speakers   of    Embassy   Saigon. 

In  addition,  the  shadou:  tif  ihr  '/ov,  o/ 
Ciitna"  distorted  Vletncim  reporting  C:treer 
olficers  in  the  Department,  and  especially 
'hose  in  the  field,  hrid  liot  forgotten  the  f.itc 
of  their  World  War  II  colleacues  v.ho  wrote 
m  iranknes;  :rom  China  and  were  later 
pilloried  by  Senate  committees  for  critical 
comments  on  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  Can- 
did retjcrlmg  on  the  strengths  t>i  the  Viet 
Cong  and  tiie  v.eaknesses  of  tiie  Diem  gov- 
f-rnmcijl  was  i-ihibitcd  by  the  memory.  It 
was  also  inhibited  by  some  iiigher  officials, 
notably  Amb.issador  NoUing  in  Saigon,  who 
r.^-fused  to  sign  off  on  such  cables 

In  due  course,  to  be  sure,  some  Vietnam 
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t.ilenl  WAS  disoovered  '•>r  developed  But  .\ 
reiurr*nt  and  inrreHAinttly  important  fartor 
In  't\e  dwHIonmalciniit  priwesa  was  the  ban- 
i^hrr'-rit  Of  "Hi  '•ipi"fi'<e  Hff  ttie  undfr- 
Ivlnn  cause  w  ui  tne  ol.wed  politic*  of 
p<>li-v-mak!ng  us  Isjues  heoomp  hot  th* 
more  ^en^^l•.■e  the  issue  .ind  tde  higher  It 
rises  in  the  bureiucracy  -Mt  more  pcmplelely 
the  <»xper*.«  ,»re  excluded  while  the  hnritssed 
setu  ir  iteneralKtj  tiSe  iwer  i 'hut  1»  the 
Se<Tr' irie^,  Under*e<-retjirle»  uid  Pre^deii- 
T.l;il  A'^lst.i:itsi  The  fr.milf  -kimmJng  of 
brieftng  papers  in  the  back  seats  of  limou- 
sines IS  no  substitute  for  the  presence  of 
speci.Allsts  furthermore,  in  tlnrves  of  crisis 
such  papers  ire  deemed  too  »en»ltl%'e"  even 
for  review  by  the  speci  illsfs  Another  under- 
lyliia;  ciiisi'  of  ihls  Ixiiilshmen'  ,i£  Vietnam 
bee  line  more  (•rllcul  w.is  the  replacement 
of  the  experts,  who  were  ijenerally  .»nd  m- 
cre.iKingly  peiilmlstac.  by  men  described  as 
"ciin-do  guys."  Iny.il  and  energetic  fixer*  un- 
■oured  by  exper'ise  In  early  1365  when  I 
confided  my  ^mwnn  policy  J.rtihts  to  ,xt\ 
older  ci'Ileiigwe  on  '-he  NSC  it.ifl  he  .i&sured 
tne  thAt  th%  Aiuar'est  thln^  both  >f  us  could 
do  w.vi  to  "ileer  rlear  of  the  whole  Vietnam 
me-.a  the  ijent.cm.in  in  question  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  -i  r«n-do  guv  '  however, 
and  Ls  now  hlifhiy  pUced  ;n  V.et  'am  uoder 
orders  to  solve  'he  nieRs 

Despite  the  ban.shnient  or  the  expert*  in- 
tern il  doubtf-rs  .ind  duaenters  did  indeed 
appe.ir  .tnd  perM.st  Yet  .vi  t  watched  tne 
process,  such  men  were  effectively  neu- 
tr:ili.^ed  by  j  subtle  dynnniic  t/n'  domc^tira- 
tton  oi  duAirntrrt  Such  domestication" 
axn<ie  out  of  .1  twofold  clubbi.<h  need  on  the 
one  hand.  t!ie  dlaacnter's  desire  to  siAy 
abcNird;  .uid  on  the  other  hand,  the  non- 
disaentev  »  c  nivcimcr  ."dimply  sl.ited  dis- 
sent, when  rr''otctii/e<l.  w.i6  ni.ute  to  (eel  at 
home  On  the  lowest  i>ufcsible  scale  ul  im- 
port.mce  I  must  confess  my  own  consid- 
erable sense  of  diKiiitv  and  ;u.-ceptance  1  bolt) 
vltaJ  1  when  riiy  ;e«l  r  Whi'e  Hniise  em- 
ployer would  rr-fer  to  me  .u  hii  '(.ivonte 
dove  '  Pax  more  s.({iiin^-iint  *  .  the  cmie  of 
the  tormer  L'ndi  r<ecreiar>  oi  st.ito  fVorge 
Bull  Once  Mr  !3.tll  bet;an  to  express  daubts. 
he  w.b8  warmi"  iiutitutKinali^eU  t.e  wa&  en- 
couraged to  becoaie  the  inhoUKt?  devil's  ad- 
vocate on  Victnim  The  upsluu  w.i«  m- 
evit.ible'  Che  procrs.-*  of  escalation  allowed 
for  periodic  re<|uest.s  to  .Vfr  B.1I:  to  speak 
his  piece;  B.U1  felt  i<ixjd  [  :kS!>ume  1  he  had 
fought  for  iishteousiicisi  .  tne  U.'iers  :elt 
govxl  -they  h^id  ^Iven  a  full  he.mng  to  the 
dovi  ti  option'  -tint  there  was  minim'>l  un- 
pleasantness The  '.'lub  remained  intiurt.  and 
It  is  oX  cour.-e  pceuilble  that  matters  would 
httTe  ijotten  w  irse  f:b9tcr  if  Mr  Bail  had  kept 
silent,  or  left  before  h\s  ttnai  dfp.irture  In 
the  f  Ul  of  iOW  There  was  also,  of  coui'se. 
the  I'a^e  of  the  lost  irntstuu.ina'.i/ed  douiiter. 
Bill  Movers  The  President  is  said  to  have 
greeted  his  .-rivu:  at  mectintts  wi'h  an  af- 
fectionate Wfll.  here  comes  Mr  Stop-lhe- 
Buirbinir  Hcif   .igalu   the  dviuimics  <<f 

d<>iiiesUcate<l  dissent  xusiAined  the  reUttun- 
ship  for  a  whil* 

A  related  )ioint  add  micl«].  I  luppt^M.  :o 
government  at  nil  um**— was  tnt  •rgrrtire' 
H<M.i-  fap.  the  trap  that  keeps  men  from 
speaking  out,  :vs  clearly  or  often  aa  they 
niii^ht.  within  the  govrrnment  And  it  is  the 
txap  that  keeps  men  from  resigning  in  pro- 
test and  airing  their  dissent  outside  the 
government  The  most  important  asoet  that 
a  m.m  brings  to  bureaucratic  life  is  his  "ef- 
fectiveness." a  mysterious  combination  'A 
train;ni:.  style,  and  connections  The  most 
onunous  complaint  th  it  can  be  whupered 
of  a  bureaucrat  is  I'i'i  afraid  Charlie's  be- 
gliiu'.ng  to  lose  his  effet-tiveness  "  To  preserve 
your  effectiveness,  you  must  Uev  ide  where 
and  when  to  fight  the  maiiMtxeam  of  policy, 
the  opportunities  range  from  pillow  talk  with 
your  wife,  to  private  dniika  with  your  friend*. 
to  nieeungs  with  the  SecretAry  of  State  or 
the    President     The    inclination    to    remain 


silent  or  to  acqiUesce  in  -.he  presence  '>f  the 
<reat  men — to  live  to  fitjht  aiudlier  'lay  to 
give  on  this  iMiue  aa  that  you  can  be  "efTec- 
•Jve"   on   later   l.ssuea-     \»  overwhelming 

Nor  Is  It  the  tendency  of  youth  alone  ■i<'me 
of  our  most  »etilor  ifllclals  men  of  'Ae.ilth 
and  fume  whose  place  in  history  Is  .secure 
have  remained  silent  lest  their  connection 
with  pijwer  be  terminated  As  f.>r  the  dlsln- 
rllniitlon  to  resign  in  protest  while  not  nec- 
e««arily  a  Wa.shltigton  '(r  even  American  spe- 
cialty It  seems  more  true  of  .1  iji.vernment 
In  which  rjunisiers  have  no  parliamentary 
backbench  to  which  to  retreat  In  the  ab- 
sence i.f  such  a  refuge,  it  is  easy  to  ratlon- 
%11/e  ;hedeci»lon  to  ituy  ubr>ard  By  doing  so 
one  m.iy  be  :ible  to  prevent  .1  few  bad  things 
from  h.ippenlog  and  perhaps  even  make  a  few 
good  things  hap(>en  To  exit  IB  to  lose  even 
those    marginal    chances    for      effectiveness  ' 

Atiother  fact«)r  must  be  noted  i>s  the  Vlet- 
ii.iin  r.introversy  escalated  .it  home,  there  de- 
vel'iped  a  pre<n^vupiition  with  Vntyiarn  puhUc 
rt'iatn.ns  an  <yppo»eti  to  Victnum  pitli<yy -mak- 
ing .\nd  here  ironically,  internal  doubters 
and  (llasenter*  were  heavily  employed  For 
such  men  by  virtue  of  their  <>wn  doubts, 
were  iften  deemed  best  able  to  "massage" 
the  doubting  intclllgentsln  Mv  senior  East 
Asm  i-'illeiigue  at  the  White  Hou.se  a  brilliant 
and  humane  doubter  who  hid  dealt  with 
Indo'hlna  since  IU54.  spent  'hree  quarters  of 
his  working  duvs  on  VIetn.im  public  reln- 
tUiiis  drafting  presidential  responses  lo  let- 
ters Irum  important  critics,  writing  '.•oncill- 
.ttorv  language  for  presidential  speeches,  and 
meeting  quite  interminably  with  delegations 
of  outraged  (Quakers  clergymen,  academics, 
.111(1  housewives  His  reitular  'Mllers  were  the 
late  A  J  Musle  and  N'irman  ThonnLs.  mine 
wer-"  members  .jf  the  Women's  Strike  for 
Peace  Our  orders  from  .ibove  Keep  them  off 
the  h.icks  of  busy  policy-makers  (who  usu- 
ally liappen^d  to  tie  nondoubtersp  Incident- 
ally my  most  discouraging  .issi^nment  In  the 
realm  of  public  relations  was*  the  prep.ira- 
tjon  01  a  White  House  pamphlet  entitled  Wfiy 
V*erri(Ttfi.  In  September.  1965.  in  a  gesture 
row:ir»t  my  conscience  I  fought— and  lost — 
,1  ba'tle  to  ha^e  the  title  followed  by  a  ques- 
tion mark. 

Through  a  variety  of  procedures,  both  in- 
ittltutlonal  .uid  personal,  doubt,  dissent,  and 
expertise  were  effectively  neutralized  In  the 
mr.kui*;  of  policy  But  what  can  be  said  of 
the  men  In  charge '"'  It  Is  patently  absurd 
to  suggest  that  they  produced  *uch  tragedy 
by  intention  and  calculation  But  it  is  neither 
abkiud  nor  dlfRcult  to  discern  certain  forces 
at  wirk  that  caused  decent  ,ind  honorable 
men  to  do  great  harm 

Here  I  would  stress  the  parnment  role  of 
exet-iifii'C  lattguf  No  fat-ttir  seems  to  me 
more  crucial  and  vmdermted  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy.  The  ph\.-lc:il  and  emo- 
tional toll  of  executive  responsibility  m 
Slate  the  IVutagon.  the  White  House  and 
otlur  oxecutf. e  >igenclcs  is  enormous:  that 
toll  ut  of  course  coinp<-iunded  by  extended 
aervicr  Many  of  today  a  Vietnam  policy 
makers  have  t>ten  on  the  Job  for  trom  four 
to  seven  years  ComplainU  m.>y  be  few  .ind 
|»2l.vBu-al  health  may  remain  unimpaired. 
thoii»;h  emotional  health  is  far  harder  to 
gauge  But  what  Is  most  heriously  eroded  in 
the  deadening  process  ol  fr^tigue  is  freshness 
of  thought,  imagination,  a  .sense  of  poiAl- 
bill'y  a  senke  of  priorities  .tiid  perspective 
'.tiueAt  rare  assets  of  a  acw  .AtlmiuLstmtion 
in  It*  first  year  or  two  of  office  The  tired 
;K)licy-maker  becomes  a  prisoner  of  his  own 
narrowed  view  of  uie  world  I'.nd  Ins  own 
cllcheed  rhetoric  He  becomes  irritable  and 
defensive  short  on  ?leep.  short  on  family 
ticM.  short  on  patience  Such  men  make  bad 
polic;.  and  then  compound  it  They  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  temperamem  lor 
new  idess  or  preventive  diplomacy. 

Below  the  level  of  the  fatigued  ex*K-uUves 
in  tiic  making  ol  Vietnam  policy  was  a  wlde- 
ipf.  iJ  plienoinciion  f'u'  1  u'li^or  merifoijtj/ 
in  't'e  Department  ol  State    By  this  I  mean 


the  collective  Inertia  produced  by  the  bu- 
reaucrat's view  of  his  Job  At  State,  the  aver- 
age desk  officer'  inherits  from  Ills  pr€'dece.s- 
sor  >ur  poUcv  toWiird  Country  X.  he  leganls 
it  .ts  hl.s  fuiu  tlon  to  keep  that  policy  intact 
under  t'lass  tintanipered  with  and  dusted 
so  that  he  in.iy  p.iss  It  on  In  two  to  lour 
years  to  his  successor  And  such  curatorial 
service  generally  merits  promotion  wnthin 
the  sybtem  1  Maintain  the  .status  quo,  and 
you  will  Slav  out  of  trouble  I  In  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  inertia  bred  by  .such  an  out- 
lcx)k  an  act  as  a  brake  :igaliist  rash  Innova- 
tion But  on  many  is.sues  this  inertia  su.s- 
tuJii.s  the  niomeimim  liI  l)ad  policy  and 
unwise  commitments  momentum  th.it 
might  otherwise  liave  been  resisted  within 
the  ranks  Clearly  Vietnam  is  such  m 
issue 

To  Jatlgue  and  inertia  iniust  be  added  the 
factor  of  internal  conftislon  Kven  among  the 
■  architects  "  of  our  Vietnam  commitment. 
there  has  b  .-n  persistent  contusion  as  to 
what  type  of  war  wc  were  fighting  .aid.  as 
a  direct  coivsequence.  con/usion  a,>  to  how 
to  rtitt  that  liar  iThe  "credibility  i^ap"  Is. 
in  part,  a  rellecilon  of  .such  internal  con- 
fusion 1  Whs  It.  for  Instance,  a  civil  war.  in 
which  case  counterlnsiirgency  might  suffice'? 
Or  was  It  a  war  of  international  aggression  ' 
iTlils  might  invoke  SE.ATO  or  UN  commit- 
ment 1  Who  was  the  aggressor  and  the  "real 
enemy  "'  The  Viet  Cons'"  Hanoi"  Peking" 
Mtiscow''  International  Communism''  Or 
mavbe  "Aslnn  Communism"^  Differing 
enemies  dictated  differing  strategies  nnd  tac- 
tics .\nd  contused  throughout  in  like 
fashion,  was  the  question  "t  .American  ob- 
jectives; your  objectives  depended  on  whom 
you  were  fighting  and  why  I  sh.ill  not  torpet 
my  assignment  Irom  .m  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  In  ^^Brch  1964  to  dralt  a  speech  for 
Secretary  .McNamara  which  would,  infer  aha, 
once  and  for  all  dispose  of  the  canard  that 
the  Vietnam  confilct  was  a  civil  war  But  In 
some  ways,  ol  courre  "  I  mused.  "It  is  a  clMl 
war"  "Don't  plav  word  games  with  me!" 
snapped  the  Asslst.Mit  Secretary. 

Slmlllar  confusloti  beset  the  concept  of 
"negotiations  "  —anathema  to  much  of  official 
Washington  from  1961  to  1965  Not  until 
.April.  1965  did  "unconditional  dl.soiiss!nns  " 
become  respectable,  vui  a  presidential  speec'i 
even  then  the  Secretary  L'f  .State  stressed 
privately  to  newsmen  that  nothing  had 
changed,  since  discussions  '  were  by  no 
means  the  same  as  negotiations"  Montlis 
later  tliiit  issue  was  resolved  But  it  tc>ok  even 
longer  to  obtain  a  fragile  Internal  agreement 
that  negotiations  nUghl  include  the  Viet 
Cong  us  something  other  than  .in  .•\ppendape 
to  Hanoi's  delegation  Given  such  confusion 
as  to  the  whos  and  whys  of  our  Vietnam 
commitment,  it  Is  not  surjirismg.  as  Theo- 
dore Draper  has  written,  that  pollcy-m  ikers 
fiud  it  so  dlffictilt  to  a^ree  on  how  to  er.d 
the  war 

Of  course,  one  force — a  constant  in  the 
vortex  of  commitment — was  that  of  tcrv'i/i'/ 
thinking  I  partook  of  it  myself  at  many 
times  I  did  so  especially  dunng  W'ashing- 
tion  s  struggle  with  Diem  in  the  autumn  of 
1963  when  some  of  'is  at  si;iie  belle\ed  thot 
for  once,  in  dealing  with  a  difncult  client 
state  the  US.  government  could  use  the 
lever.ige  of  <,.'.ir  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  make  good  things  happen,  instead 
of  being  led  around  by  the  nose  by  men  U'lve 
Chiang  Kal-.shek  and  Syngman  Rhee  (and.  in 
that  particular  instance,  by  Diem  1  If  v.e 
could  prove  that  point.  I  thought,  and  moiC 
into  a  new  day.  with  or  without  Dlein.  then. 
Vietnam  was  *ell  vi'.irth  the  eflort  L.iler  cime 
the  wishful  thinking  of  the  air-strlke  plan- 
ners in  the  late  autumn  of  1964;  there  were 
those  who  ;ictually  thought  that  alter  .six 
weeks  of  air  ^tnkes.  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  C'lme  irawUtig  to  us  to  ask  for  pence 
talks  And  what,  someone  asked  in  one  of 
the  meetliigs  of  the  time,  if  they  don't '  The 
answer  was  that  we  would  bomb  for  another 
four  weeks,  and  that  would  do  the  trick   And 
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a  few  weeks  later  came  one  inst.incc  of  wlsh- 
tul  thinking  that  was  symptomatic  of  good 
men  misled;  in  January.  1965.  I  encountered 
one  of  the  very  highest  figures  In  the  Ad- 
ministration at  a  dinner,  drew  him  aside,  and 
told  him  of  my  worries  about  the  alr-strlke 
option  He  told  me  that  I  re.iUy  .shouldn't 
worry;  it  was  his  conviction  that  before  .iiiy 
such  plans  could  be  put  into  effect,  u  neu- 
tralist government  would  come  lo  power  in 
Saigon  that  would  [xjlitely  liivile  t;s  out  And 
finally,  there  was  the  recurrent  wishful  think- 
ing that  sustained  many  of  us  through  the 
trying  months  of  1965  1966  after  the  air 
.strikes  had  begun:  that  surely,  .somehow, 
one  way  or  .mother,  '.ve  would  "be  in  a  con- 
ference In  six  months."  and  the  cscalatory 
spiral  would  be  suspended  The  basis  of  our 
hope:  "It  simply  can't  go  on." 

.\s  a  further  influence  on  policy-makers  I 
would  cite  the  factor  of  hurcaiicratic  detach- 
mi'nt.  By  this  I  mean  what  at  best  might  be 
termed  the  professional  callousness  of  the 
surgeon  land  Indeed,  medical  lingo — the 
surgical  strike"  for  insuince —  seemed  to  crop 
up  m  the  eupherrusms  of  the  times).  In 
Washington  the  seminatlcs  of  the  military 
nuii«l  the  reality  of  war  for  the  civilian 
[>olicy-makers.  In  quiet.  :Ur-conditioned. 
thick-carpeted  rooms,  such  terms  as  'system- 
,itlc  pressure,"'  "armed  reconnaissance,"  "tar- 
pets  of  opportunity.'"  ,ind  even  "body  count'" 
seemed  to  breed  a  sort  of  Rames-theory  de- 
tachment, Mo6t  memorable  to  me  was  a 
moment  in  the  late  1964  target  planning 
when  the  question  under  discussion  was  how 
heavy  our  bombing  should  be,  and  how  ex- 
tensive our  strafing,  at  .some  mldp>oint  in  the 
projected  pattern  of  systematic  presssure.  An 
.•\.ssistant  Secretary  of  State  resolved  the  point 
in  the  following  words:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
our  orcheetratlon  should  be  mainly  violins, 
but  with  periodic  touches  of  brass."  Perhaps 
the  biggest  shock  of  my  return  to  Cambridge. 
Ma-ssachusetts.  wa.s  the  realization  that  the 
young  men,  the  llesh  and  blood  I  taught  and 
saw  on  these  university  streets,  were  po- 
tentially some  of  the  numbers  on  the  charts 
of  'hose  f;ixaway  pl.uiners.  In  a  curious  sense, 
Cambridge  13  cKjser  to  this  war  than  Wash- 
niirion. 

There  is  an  unprovable  factor  that  relates 
to  btireaucmtlc  detachment;  the  ingredient 
of  c-rvforaci.sm  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  any 
conscious  contempt  for  .■^sian  loss  of  life  on 
the  part  nf  Washington  officials.  But  I  do 
mean  to  imply  that  bureaucratic  detach- 
ment may  well  be  compounded  by  a  tradi- 
tional Western  sense  that  there  are  so  many 
.■\siaiis.  ;iltcr  all;  that  Asians  have  a  fatalism 
;ibout  life  and  a  disrepird  for  Its  loss;  that 
they  are  cruel  and  barbaric  to  their  own  peo- 
ple: and  that  they  are  '.  ery  different  from 
us  (and  all  look  allke'^i.  And  I  do  mean  to 
imply  that  the  upehot  of  such  subliminal 
views  is  a  subliminal  question  whether 
Asians,  and  particularly  .\slan  peasants,  and 
iTKjst  particularly  Asian  Communists,  are 
really  people — like  you  and  me.  To  put  the 
m;itter  :inother  way:  would  we  have  pursued 
quite  such  policies — and  quite  such  military 
tactics — If  the  Vietn.xmese  were  white? 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  Vietnam  de- 
cision-making Without  writing  about  lan- 
crvLige.  rhroughout  the  conflict,  words  have 
been  "f  paramount  import;ince.  I  refer  here 
to  the  impact  of  rh.etoncal  escalation  and  to 
the  problem  of  oversell.  In  an  Important 
sense.  Vietnam  has  become  of  crucial  signifi- 
cance to  us  becau.se  ive  have  said  that  it  is 
of  crucial  sigjiificance  (The  'ssue  obviously 
relates  to  the  public  relations  preoccupation 
described  earlier.) 

The  key  here  i.s  ciomestic  [xiUtics;  the  need 
to  sell  the  .Xmencan  people,  press,  and  Con- 
gress on  supp  'rt  for  an  unpopular  and  costly 
war  in  which  the  objectives  themselves  have 
been  111  flux  To  sell  means  to  persuade,  and 
to  persuade  means  rhetoric.  As  the  difficulties 
;ind  costs  have  mounted,  so  has  the  definl- 
•vni  of   the  stakes.  This  is  not   to  say  that 


rhetorical  escalation  is  an  orderly  process; 
executive  prose  is  the  product  of  many 
writers,  and  some  concepts — North  Viet- 
namese Intiltration,  America's  "national 
honor."  Red  China  as  the  chief  tnemy-  have 
entered  the  rhetoric  only  t^radually  and  even 
.■■(loraditally.  But  there  is  un  upward  ^.plraI 
nonetheless.  And  once  you  have  said  that 
the  American  Exix^riment  itself  st;uKi.s  or 
l.ills  on  tile  Victn.im  outcome,  >(iU  have 
I  hereby  creat.e<;l  a  nalioiuil  stakt-  lar  oeyoiid 
a:iv  earlier  .stakes 

Crucial  throughout  t'.ic  process  of  Vietn.ini 
decision-making  was  a  conviction  among 
in.iny  policy-m.ikprs:  tli.it  Vietnam  jjosed  a 
funiiatnetital  lesl  of  Amenra's  iinttonnl  uill. 
rime  and  n.^.iin  I  was  told  by  men  reared  in 
I  lie  iraciiilon  ol  Henry  L,  .Slimson  ihat  all 
ve  nccdea  was  tl.e  will  and  ".ve  would  li.en 
[)revail.  Implicit  in  such  a  view,  it  seemed 
to  me.  was  a  curious  assumption  that  Asians 
1  uke;i  will.  <t  .it  least  tli:it  m  a  tontcst  be- 
I  ween  Asiun  and  Aiii'lo-Saxon  wills.  MiC 
iion-Asiaiis  must  pre\ai)  A  uroUary  t  >  the 
persistent  belief  in  will  was  a  fascination 
uitli  poicer  and  an  awe  in  lace  of  the  ,)ower 
.America  possessed  as  no  nation  or  civiliza- 
tion ever  before.  Those  wlio  doubted  our  role 
.11  V."t:iam  were  said  i.j  shrink  irom  the 
Iv.'.rdL'ns  ol  jw.ver.  the  obliizallons  ol  jjower. 
;lic  uses  K-i  power,  the  rospjn.sibii'ty  of  power. 
By  implication,  .'-uch  men  were  soft-heuii-d 
and  effete. 

Finally,  no  discussion  of  the  lactors  ;;nd 
forces  at  work  on  Vietnam  policy-makers  can 
njnore  the  central  fact  of  hunan  ego  uirat- 
ment.  Men  who  have  ixirtlcipated  in  a  de- 
cision develop  a  slake  in  tliat  fle:'lsion  As 
they  participate  in  further,  related  decisions, 
their  slake  increases.  It  might  i;avp  been 
[lossible  to  dissuade  ;i  man  of  slrone  ;c-lf- 
confidencc  .it  an  early  staae  of  the  l:iddpr  ''! 
decision:  but  it  is  Infinitelv  liarder  at  Jatf-r 
stages  since  a  change  of  mind  there  usually 
involves  implicit  or  explicit  reputii:ition  of  a 
f  hain    of    previous    decisions. 

To  put  It  bluntly:  at  the  heirt  .:  he  Vu  t- 
nam  calamity  is  a  group  of  able,  dedicated 
men  v.'ho  liave  been  regularly  and  repeatedly 
wrong — and  whose  standing  with  their  con- 
t-'-mporaries.  and  more  important,  ".vitli  his- 
tory, depends,  as  they  see  it.  on  being  proven 
right.  These  .ire  not  men  who  can  i-e  .si^cd 
to  extricate  themselves  trom  errcr 

The  various  ingredients  I  have  cited  in  tlie 
making  of  Vietnam  policy  have  created  a 
variety  of  results,  most  of  them  fairly  obvi- 
ous. Here  are  some  that  seem  to  tne  mrst 
central; 

Throughout  the  conflict,  there  lias  been 
persistent  and  repeated  miscalculation  by 
virtually  all  the  actors.  In  high  echelons  and 
low.  whether  dove.  hawk,  or  something  else. 
To  cite  one  simple  example  among  many :  in 
late  1964  and  early  1965.  some  peace-seeking 
planners  at  State  who  strongly  opposed  the 
projected  bombing  of  the  North  iire'ed  that 
instead.  American  ground  forces  Ije  sent  to 
South  Vietnam;  this  would,  they  said,  in- 
crease our  bargaining  leverage  against  the 
North — our  ""chips"" — and  would  give  tis 
something  to  negotiate  about  1  the  withdraw- 
al of  our  forces)  at  an  early  peace  conference. 
Simultaneously,  the  air-strike  option  was 
urged  by  many  in  the  military  who  were  dead 
set  against  American  participation  in  "an- 
other land  war  in  Asia  ";  they  were  Joined  by 
other  civilian  peace-seekers  who  wanted  to 
bomb  Hanoi  into  early  negotiations.  By  late 
1965,  we  had  ended  up  with  the  worst  of  all 
worlds:  ineffective  and  costly  air  strikes 
against  the  North,  spiraling  ground  forces  in 
the  South  and  no  negotiations  in  sight 

Throughout  the  conflict  as  well,  there  has 
been  a  steady  give-in  to  pressures  for  a  mili- 
tary solution  and  only  minimal  and  sporadic 
efforts  at  a  diplomatic  and  political  solution. 
In  part  this  resulted  from  the  confusion 
(earlier  cited)  among  the  civilians — confu- 
sion regarding  objectives  and  strategy.  And 
in  part  this  resulted  from  the  self-enlarging 
nature    of    military    investment.    Once    air 


strikes  and  particularly  ground  forces  were 
introduced,  our  investment  iUsclf  had  trans- 
lorined  the  original  stakes.  More  air  power 
was  needed  to  protect  tlie  ground  forces;  and 
then  more  ground  forces  to  (irotect  the 
'.,;roiind  lorccs  And  needless  to  say,  the  mili- 
tary inind  develops  its  cjwn  nionientum  In  the 
absence  of  clear  guidelines  Irom  the  civilians 
Once  asked  tJ  save  South  Vietnam,  rather 
than  to  "advise""  it,  the  American  military 
could  not  but  press  for  escalation  In  addi- 
tion, sad  to  report,  assorted  military  con- 
stituencies, once  involved  in  Vietnam,  have 
had  a  series  of  cases  to  jjrove:  lor  instance, 
the  utility  not  only  of  air  power  I  the  Air 
Force  I  but  of  supercarrler-based  air  po'A'cr 
I  the  Navv  I  .Also.  Vietnam  jjolicy  has  sul- 
lered  from  one  ironic  bypr.Tiduct  of  .Secretary 
McNamarii's  establishment  of  civilian  c;  n- 
trol  at  the  Pentagon:  in  the  lace  ol  such 
control,  interfervice  rivalry  has  ttlven  way  lo 
a  united  Ir.'Jiit  among  the  military  reUeclcd 
in  the  new  but  recurrent  ijlieiionieiion  oi 
JCS  unanimity.  In  conjunction  with  iradt- 
iloiial  congressional  allies  1  mostly  .Southern 
senators  .ind  representatives)  sucli  a  united 
ir.jht  would  jjo^e  a  lornildable  jiroblem  for 
.viiv  I'residem 

Throughout  the  conflict,  there  have  been 
}iiissed  opportunities,  large  and  .--Tnall.  to  dis- 
engage (jur.selrcs  from  Vietviatn  o/i  increas- 
•i.alu  iinjileasant  but  still  acceptable  terms. 
Oi  t'.ie  many  moments  irom  1961  onward,  I 
.■.h;Ul  cite  only  one.  the  last  and  mo:-,l  impor- 
tant opportunity  that  was  lost:  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  the  President  instructed  his 
I  hlef  .:dvisers  t.j  jirepiu-e  lor  lum  as  wide  .1 
range  of  Vietnam  (jpllon.s  as  jjosslble  for 
postelection  coiisideratlon  and  decision.  He 
explicitly  :isked  th.at  all  options  be  laid  out 
What  happened  next  wa.s.  in  effect,  Lyndon 
Johnson's  slow-motion  Bay  ul  I'igs.  For  the 
,i(ivisers  io  clft ctively  ( f':ivc';'i'ed  i  n  one  sir.*:!  ' 
option — juxtaposed  against  two  other,  jihony 
options  tin  effect,  lilowing  up  the  world, 
or  scuttle-and-ruii  I — that  the  President  was 
confronted  with  unanimity  for  b.jjnblng  the 
North  from  all  his  trusted  counselors  Hart 
he  been  more  confident  in  foreign  alfair.s. 
li.ad  he  been  deeply  informed  on  Vietn;im 
and  .Southeast  .Asia,  and  had  he  raised  some 
hard  queslions  that  unanimity  had  sub- 
inertred.  tins  President  could  have  ti.sed  the 
I.irgest  electoral  mandate  in  hi,;tory  to  de- 
escalate  in  Vietnam,  in  the  clear  expecta- 
tion that  at  the  worst  a  neutralist  govern- 
ment would  come  t.o  power  m  .Saigon  aiid 
politely  invite  us  I'Ut,  Today,  many  lives  and 
do'.Iars  later,  rtich  an  alternative  has  become 
an  elusive  :ind  infinitely  more  expensive 
lK>s.siblllty, 

In  the  course  of  these  years,  another  re- 
:ult  (jf  Vietnam  decision-making  has  been 
the  abuse  and  distortion  iif  history.  Viet- 
namese. .Southeast  Asian,  .and  Far  Eastern 
liistory  lias  been  rewritten  liy  our  ixjlicy- 
makers.  and  their  spokesmen.  10  conform 
with  the  alleged  iiecessily  (:f  our  presence 
in  Vietnam,  Highly  dubious  analogies  from 
our  experience  elsewhere- -the  "Munich"  sell- 
out and  "containment"  from  Europe,  the 
Malayan  insurgency  and  the  Korean  War 
irom  Asia — liave  been  imported  in  order  to 
justify  our  actions.  And  more  recent  events 
have  been  fitted  to  the  Procrustean  bed  ol 
in  Indonesia  in  1965-1966  has  been  ascribed 
10  our  Vietnam  presence;  and  virtually  all 
progress  in  the  Pacific  region — the  rise  of 
regionalism,  new  forms  of  cooperation,  and 
mounting  growth  rales — has  been  similarly 
explained.  The  Indonesian  allegation  is  un- 
doubtedly false  1 1  tried  to  prove  it.  during 
six  months  of  careful  investigation  at  the 
White  House,  and  had  to  confess  failure); 
the  regional  allegation  is  patently  unprov- 
able in  either  direction  1  except,  of  course, 
for  the  clear  fact  that  the  economies  (>f  both 
Japan  and  Korea  have  profited  enormously 
from  our  Vietnam-i dated  procurement  in 
these  countries;  but  that  is  a  costly  and 
highly  dubious  form  of  foreign   :iid ) . 
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There  Is  a  flnal  result  of  V;etti«m  policy 
I  wnutd  clt*  that  holds  pntenflal  danner 
('■r  'he  fii'.iire  of  Amer'.'-iin  fiirpli?n  policy 
t^ie  rue  of  a  new  'yrf-d  nf  imi'riran  ideolo^uft 
ioh.o  tee  V\etna-m  as  the  uirtmafe  '.<>\t  of  their 
doctrine  I  have  in  mind  thoAe  men  In  Wash- 
ington who  have  ijjveri  .\  new  life  to  the  mis- 
sionary InnpuUse  in  American  foreign  reU- 
ilons  who  believe  that  this  nation.  In  this 
era.  has  received  a  threefold  endowment  that 
r.in  transform  the  Wi>r!d  As  they  see  It,  that 
endowment  Is  composed  I'f.  first,  our  unsur- 
passed military  might;  second  our  clear 
technolofflcal  .supremacy,  and  third,  our  al- 
legedly Invincible  benevolence  lour  "altru- 
ism." our  affluence,  our  lack  of  territorial 
aspirations)  Together,  It  Is  arRtied.  this 
threefold  endowment  provides  us  with  the 
opportunity  luid  the  obligation  to  ease  the 
nations  of  the  earth  toward  mixlernlzatlon 
and  stability  tow.ird  a  full-fledged  Pax 
^•".■•rtcana  Technocrat  tea  In  reaching  to- 
w  ird  this  goal,  Vietnam  is  viewed  as  the 
List  and  crucial  test  Once  we  have  succeeded 
there,  the  road  .ihead  Is  clear  In  a  sense, 
these  mep  are  our  counterpart  to  the  vislon- 
.\rieti  of  Communism's  radical  left;  they  are 
technocracy's  own  Maoists  They  do  not  gov- 
ern Washington  today  But  their  doctrine 
r.des  high 

Long  before  I  went  into  government.  I  was 
told  a  story  about  Henry  L.  Stlmson  that 
seemed  to  me  pertinent  during  the  years 
th.it  I  watched  the  'Vietnam  tragedy  unfold— 
and  participated  In  that  tragedy  It  seems  to 
me  more  pertinent  than  ever  as  we  move 
toward  the  election  of  1988. 

In  his  waning  years  Stlmson  was  asked 
by  an  anxloua  questioner,  "Mr  Secretary, 
how  on  earth  can  we  ever  bring  peace  to  the 
world ■>•■  Stlmson  is  said  to  have  answered: 
"You  begin  by  bringing  to  Washington  a 
small  handful  of  able  men  who  believe  that 
the  achievement  of  peace  Is  possible. 

■  You  work  them  to  the  bone  until  they 
no  longer  believe  that  It  is  possible 

"Axid  then  ycu  throw  them  out — and  bring 
In  a  new  bunch  who  believe  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible." 


AL'T:ror-r.'..\TioN  for  milit.xry 

PHOfUHEMENT     l'J6'J 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  •  S  3293  ■  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations dunn^;  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  procuiem'  nt  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  ve.->.sel.s.  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, re.search.  develoijment,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Aimed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
.strength  of  the  Selected  Re.serve  of  each 
Rf.serve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
and  f'tr  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
e.xpired. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viruinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, actint;  on  behalf  of  botli  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders.  I  yield  10  addi- 
tional minutes  under  t^eneral  debate  to 
the  di-stinguished  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
Mr  Ft-LBRiour I.  and  ask  that  the  time 
be  char'-;ed  equally  to  'ooth  .sides. 

The  PRESIDLN'G  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered 

Mr  FT.'LBRIGHT  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  having  the  attention  of  the 
distm;4uished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr  Ste.nnis'.  the  Senator  in  chaisje  of 
the  bill,  btvause  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
statement  and  then  refer  to  a  fe**'  .-iptelftc 
items. 

By  way  of  back;^ round,  I  raised  tills 
question  of  the  control  of  research  funds 


of  the  I>'pattment  of  IJefmse  with  the 
Director  of  Uie  Budwet  one  day  in  the 
Commltt^H"  on  Fliuiiue  I  received  a  very 
unsatisfactory  reply,  more  or  less  to  the 
efTect  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did 
not  examine  the  proi;ram  nf  re.search 
which  the  Uepartinent  of  Defense  en- 
Kaees  in  The  Director  could  not  say  any- 
thinK  about  it 

I  wish  to  make,  first,  a  few  brief  re- 
marks and  then  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Mis.<;issippi  to  a  few 
examples  and  put  a  list  of  cert.un  re- 
search projects  into  the  Record 

Mr.  Piesident.  in  the  report  accom- 
panyinu  S  3293,  $659.400  000  is  ear- 
marked for  militaiT  science  research.  If 
the  Department  uf  Defen.se  follows  past 
practices,  almost  $8,000,000  of  this 
amount  will  be  spent  on  research  proj- 
ects dealiiiR  with  forci;zn  ix)licy.  and  $16.- 
000.000  will  be  spent  abroad  in  over  45 
countries.  I  do  not  me-in  to  imply  that 
I  am  against  Federal  support  for  .scien- 
tific studies  I  have,  however,  .serious  res- 
ervations about  the  role  assumed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  ureas  which 
would  seem  to  have  little  to  do  '.v:th  mlli- 
tai-y  responsibilities 

The  uproar  over  Piojert  Camelot  ind 
Its  sub.sequent  termination  in  AuKiist 
1964,  gave  d  clear  indication  of  the  ixilit- 
ical  ramifications  of  such  sixDn.sor.shlp. 
Recent  criticisms  by  public  officials  in 
Japan  and  Sweden  over  American  mili- 
tary' contracts  with  academic  institutions 
in  those  counlnes  suggest  that  it  mmhi 
be  wiser  for  agencies  otlier  than  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  sponsor  such  pro- 
crams,  if,  indeed,  they  are  really  needed 
and  are  justified  ;it  all. 

But.  assuming  they  are  justified — 
which  I  do  not  i^rant — they  should  not 
be  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  military 
department,  especially  in  a  forpmn  uni- 
versity. That  is  the  jwint  I  wi.sh  to  make. 
That  has  been  the  complaint  received 
from  the  coimtnes  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
dlstm'.;uished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
whether  he  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  .some 
of  this  research.  One  siudy  which  cost 
$78,000  was  concerned  with  "S<^>c!al 
Process  Underlying  Mllitaiy  Planning  for 
Stability  in  Africa."  .-Xnother.  costing 
$285,000  IS  on  "H  iiudayaii  Border 
Studies."  These  studies  are  earned  out 
by  university-affiliated  on,'ani/aiions.  in- 
dustrial firms,  and  a  few  organizations 
such  as  the  Hud.son  Institute  wlurh  has 
an  enormous  number  of  them,  apparent- 
ly .set  up  specifically  for  the  purp.i.se  of 
receiving  money  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  conduct  some  of  these  so- 
called  research  projects. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
know  that  one  such  ^tudy  ;ecommends 
that  large  niunbers  of  .American  troops 
be  stationed  abroad  for  the  next  decade? 

That  is  the  so-called  Pax  .^mfncaiia 
study  about  which  I  have  been  carrying 
on  len^'thy  correspondence  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  have  been  seek- 
ing' to  get  an  official  copy  of  the  uncla-ssi- 
fled  version  from  them.  A  curious  thing 
about  this  study  is  that  It  has  lx?en  re- 
leased unufScially  by  the  contractor  and 
declassilied  But  when  I  asked  for  it  fnjin 
the  Department  of  Delen.se  with  their 
imprimatur,  they  say  ii  Is  classified. 


I  a.-k  onanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  llie  Re(  ord  a  letter  I  addre.s.sed 
Uj  St^cretai-y  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford 
on  April  8,  1968,  to  which  I  have  not  >  el 
receivt^  an  answer 

There    beuu'    n.>   objection,    the    letter 

was  ordered  to  tje  i)rinled  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Apri!  8   10C8. 

Hon    Ct.ARK  Cl  IFFORD. 

Srcrrtiiry  uf  Uc/rnse, 
Wa.Oiin^ton.  DC 

DF.^R  Mr  SFeRETARY  Last  October  13,  at 
the  request  of  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I 
asked  Secretary  McNamara  for  a  copy  of  a 
stuilv  entitled  Pax  Americana"  prep.ircd 
under  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Der<-nse. 

On  October  26.  1967.  a  copy  of  that  .study, 
cl.isslfled  iecrct.  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr 
Stempler  His  letter  noted  that  the  .study 
Wits  prepared  by  Douglas  .Mrcraft  Comp;iny 
for  the  Dep.irtment  of  the  Army  and  that  its 
title  had  been  chiuiged  to  "Strategic  .Mlgn- 
ments  and  Military  Objectives." 

On  November  8.  1967.  I  wrote  to  Mr 
.stempler  .asking  for  additional  Information 
about  the  .study  and  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment's views  ns  to  the  aeslrabllity  if 
having  It  decl.isslfled 

On  November  18,  .\sslstant  Secretarv 
Wiirnke  wrote  me  stating  that  the  Depart - 
ment  ol  Defense  believes  "the  report  shouUl 
remain  cl.isslfled.  Though  much  of  the  ina- 
icrl.iJ  In  the  report  was  derived  irom  vuiclas- 
sitled  sources,  the  study  should  be  classified 
due  to  the  foreign  policy  sensitivity  of  the 
material  when  attribution  is  made  to  tlie 
V  S  Army." 

On  November  29,  1967,  I  wrote  to  Mr 
Warlike  and  asked  that  consideration  be 
irlvcn  again  to  the  desirability  of  decl;\.s.sl- 
I'vlng  the  study  .-jid  suegeatmg  some  means 
of  avoiding  attribution  to  the  US  Army  I 
also  noted  that  decl.usslflcatlon  would  be 
ronslstent  with  the  terms  of  PL.  90-23, 
which  prohibits  the  withholding  of  govern- 
ment Information  from  the  public  and  also 
consistent  with  recent  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  not  to  spouse  r  classified  re- 
search w-.rh  universities. 

On  December  14.  1967,  Mr.  Warnke  ex- 
pressed .again  the  Department  of  Defense 
j>osltlon  that  'the  study  should  remain 
classified  secret."  noting  that  the  decision 
w.is  in  accord  with  P  L.  90--23  .ir.d  Execu- 
•Ue  Orders  is-sued  thereunder. 

I  was  foment  to  let  the  subject  rest  at 
•hat  point,  I  wrote  to  the  Interested  .Senator 
tatlng  that  a  secret  copy  of  the  study 
■AM,s  av.allable  for  his  use  In  the  Committee 
othces,  but  that  I  had  been  unsuccessful  In 
:ny  elTorts  to  have  the  Department  of  De- 
lense  declaffii'y  It. 

Much  to  my  surprise  I  discovered  .'jonie 
months  later  that  during  tiie  entire  time  the 
Dep:utnient  of  Defense  and  I  had  Ijcen  cor- 
responding; about  the  declasslfieatlon  of  the 
study,  there  was  In  existence  an  unclassi.'ied 
\ersion,  complete  in  all  details  except  lor  a 
new  rover  and  a  new  title —  Projected  World 
Patterns — 1985."  A  number  of  copies  of  this 
unclassified  version  liave  been  circulated  cut- 
side  the  Department  of  Defen.se. 

In  early  March,  therefore,  I  .isked  the  staff 
of  the  Committee,  discreetly  and  with  no 
lanfare.  to  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  copy  of  the  declassified  version  of 
the  origln.al  "Pax  AJnericana"  study  A  copy 
w.is  promised  on  March  5  and  .i^aln  on 
March  '1.  It  stall  has  not  t:>e  received. 

I  have  gone  to  length  in  recounting  this 
situation  becifuse  I  believe  you  wall  a^ree 
that  at  best  this  is  a  classic  cx.ample  of  con- 
fusion; at  worst,  it  constitutes  a  deliberate 
-tttempt  to  apply  classification  standards  to  a 
fungressio.n.al  committee  which  the  Depart- 
ment ^'f  Defense  v,iis  not  willing  to  apply 
even  to  the  public 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  now  formally 
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ri'qnest  that  a  copy  uf  the  unclassified  ver- 
sli'ii  of  this  study  be  made  available  to  the 
("  ininittee  imnipdiately.  I  also  ask  that  I 
be  given  in  wTiting  a  full  account  of  the 
;>ri-paratlon  uf  the  study,  the  use  to  which 
the  study  has  been  put  .ind  .i  full  explana- 
ilon  of  why  the  Di-p..rtmein  of  D.'fense  re- 
lused  to  docla.isify  l!ic  study  at  the  request 
.if  !hl8  Con.mitieo  while  copies  v.lth  the 
.SFCRET  label  removed  were  iir;;'lating 
[•n-f'ng  noii-"Overnnieiit,il  jierson'- 
Sinct  ri  iy  >irlir-^. 

i  J.    W     Fi    1  HRIGHT 

Cli  tiinun't 

Mr.  FULBRIfiHT  It  is  ;\  mo.st  curious 
.sliviation.  I  think  the  Dt'partrnenl  of  Dc- 
fen.se  evidences  a  certain  dcyrcc  of  em- 
b.irra.ssment  m  its  reluctance  to  make 
P'ablic  a  study  under  its  own  sponsor.ship 
called  Pax  Americana.  One  thin^  they 
do  not  like,  I  lake  it.  is  the  name. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
many  thines  to  look  after.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  is  aware  of  all  of  these  re- 
s«\rch  projects.  It  would  be  a  monu- 
mental undertakinff  to  read  them.  I 
doubt  .seriously  tliat  anyone  reads  all  of 
them.  They  may  read  some  of  them.  I 
doubt  .seriously  that  anybody  could,  and 
certainly  I  would  not  expect  the  Senator 
Irom  Mi,ssi.ssippi  to.  read  them  all.  I  am 
not  supsestini;  that  he.  with  his  respon- 
sibilities, should  read  them.  What  I  am 
tiyinfj  to  do  is  bring  to  his  attention 
V  hat  I  thu.k  lias  become  a  proliferating 
jtractice  of  dispensing  money  to  innu- 
merable institutions  primarily.  I  think,  to 
uaiii  support  of  a  difTerent  kind,  not  pure- 
ly m  the  militarj-  field,  but  support  from 
the  institutions  as  such  for  the  overall 
l)olicies  of  the  Government. 

These  are  clearly  matters  which  should 
concern  officials  outside  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  such  recommendations 
made  under  militai-y  sponsorship  help 
to  place  representatives  of  the  armed 
.services  in  a  role  more  suitable  for  others. 

Mr,  President.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  ix)int  statistics  on  foreign 
re.search  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  1966  and  1968;  research 
projects  on  foreign  policy  matters  fi- 
nanced by  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1967;  and  a  list  of  so- 
cial science  studies  on  foreign  affairs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  years  1965  and  1967. 1  think 
an  examination  of  some  of  these  topics 
v.'ould  be  most  useful  and  revealing  to 
those  res]X)nsible  for  approving  the  le- 
.'icarch  and  development  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OBLIGATIONS   FOR   FOREIGN   RESEARCH     DEPARTMf  T   OF 

DtFENSF,  fl":.CAL  YEARS  1366  68 

|ln  Ihousands  ol  dollarsl 


ElEFfNSt   RESEARCH   PERFORMfD   IN   FORlir/i   COUNTRIES 
(CONTRACTS  AND  GRANTS) 


Agency 


Fiscil  veit      Fiscal  year      Fiscal  viar 
1965  1967  1968 


Arm^ 

Navv 

Air  Force.. 
AHPA... 

DASA    . 

Department  ol 
Defense 


2.939 

2.450 

2,454 

1,239 

1.895 

■  7. 323 

5,534 

4.934 

•5.914 

1.374 

853 

860 

250 

17 

.336 


;  0,149 


ib,  LSI 


These  include  17.600,000  ol  excess  foreign  currency  authori- 
zation (Public  Law  480)  included  in  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
request 
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Country 

Funds 

Number 

of  units 

AirrMimi 

177,000 

14 

AUilirtlhi 

445. 000 

19 

Auslflil 

372.000 

30 

B,iiln.los 

22.1;00 

H»'inuni 

364.0LiU 

21 

I-   "M.  la 

5. 000 

Bolui.T 

177,000 

lil.l?!. 

.'77,0(10 

19 

ci,i;<' 

191,000 

13 

(.iiij.ii 

2.  685,  OnO 

91 

Lnloniliia 

13.000 

tonpo 

26, 000 

Uen'iiiik 

170,000 

\/ 

1  CU-I'IOI 

21,000 

llrhll.l 

158,000 

18 

1 1:  lopn 

10,000 

f  inl.-ii  1 

13,000 

lianc-- 

830.  000 

79 

Gli.iiP 

4.000 

lilppro 

18.000 

Ciialprnal.1 

50.000 

Leif  i.iy 

1.148,000 

63 

In1i,i 

15,000 

Isia.-I 

1.154.000 

5S 

Itsly 

672.000 

72 

Lebanon 

4,000 

J,ip,in 

436, 000 

57 

Ken,  H 
'.'lal,  ,.1 

11.000 
136,000 

Menirn 

13.000 

KolMnrI 

?52  000 

15 

Uor.\ay 

459.  COO 

19 

Kvti  /l^^land 

66.  OOb 

Pen 

339.000 

15 

F*:r,.''  Mies 

40,000 

Pueiln  Kico. . 

553, 000 

Cah.iI  Zone 

49,  uno 

Si'-iin     --- 

83.  000 

'jtteA'm 

672.000 

40 

S'.vitzcrl.ind. 

158.000 

14 

Tliail.(iid.._ 

98.  000 

Fai  '.an 

42,000 

Union  of  Soutn  A 

lica      . 

187,000 

Uniil.i 

(') 

Uni'e'  hnsdom 

7, EOO, 000 

199 

UnitU  IV 

88, 000 

8 

Vcne/n=la 

134.000 

8 

}'>\M 

15.801,000 

903 

'  '.0  tiiniinn  ti/Ofnntion  a^.iil'ljl'^ 

Research  projects  on  foreign  policy  matters 
financed  by  the  Dcparlmfnt  of  Defense, 
fiscal  year  1967  funding 

ARMV 

I  In  thousands  of  dolUirs  | 
American  Institutes  ul  Ftesearch:   Re- 
search on  relationships  Ijctween  U.S. 
iroops   and    indigenous   populations 

in  developing  countries 200 

H.  R.  B.  Singer  Co.:  Research  on  the 
social  science  nspecUs  of  .■\nicrican 
military  commanders'  control  of 
poods    brought     Into    a    developing 

country    "0 

Rowland  &  CX).,  Inc.:  Preparation  of  a 
case  book  on  the  RepuLslic  o!  Korea  s 
reserve  divisions'  civic  action  pro- 
gram             '70 

George  Washington  University.  Human 
Resources  Research  OHice 

(HumRRO):  The  Language  and 
Area  Training  Division  of  HumRRO. 
approximately  14  percent  of  the  total 

HumRRO     program 500 

American  University.  Center  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Systems  i CRESS)  : 
Work  Unit  I.  i;.rf-paration  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  for  assignments 
in  developing  nations:  Impact  of 
counterlnsurgcnry  advisory  activi- 
ties  on   the   career   orientation   of 

Army  officers 58 

■Work  Unit  II,  overseas  military  posts 
and  policies;  their  influences  on 
military  operations:  Mechanisms 
for  improving  relations  between 
Americans  and  local  nationals 
overseas 47 
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Hrsi'ar,))    projrrtf  on  foreign   policy  matters 

financed    by   the   Department   of   Defense, 

fiscal   year  1967   funding — Continued 
American   University,   etc. — Continued 
I  In  thou.sands  of  dollars) 

Work  Unit  III,  U  .S  Di'fense  opera- 
tions in  iiulitary  iussislance  civic 
action,  and  l)^ychlll^Blcal  upera- 
itons;  social  l actors  relevant  to 
niihi.iry  cuic  artioii  uoclrine:  In- 
icrcullural  commuiuc.itloiits.  char- 
I'Cteribtlcs  of  Communist  .societies 
relevant  to  U.S.  military  Interest.. 

Woik  Unit  IV.  indigennus  military 
lorces  I'f  dovcloping  nations; 
i-haiiglng  role:  cp(  the  inMu.iry  in 
the  lontf  niporary   v.(irlil 

Work  Unit  V.  Methixiologies  lor  de- 
:ensp  research  oii  loreign  cultures. 
Development  of  iLnalytic  mrxlels  of 
.social  pro  .-ess.  techn;q\ies  lor  iihp 
ol  experts  in  loieign  area  informa- 
tion      

Work  Unit  vr,  U.S.  defense  opera- 
tions in  unconventional  welfare 
.md  coiim<;rin.surgeiicy.  internal 
security.  ;  uratepic  and  tactical  fac- 
tors underlying  military  counter- 
insurgency  operations,  uonmili- 
t;iry  i-llects  of  [jliysical  I'jrce  by 
countoriniurgency  inilitaj-y  units 
.a  phitse  I  low-mteiLsuy  warfare, 
the  operai.ioital  code  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam.  World  pat- 
terns of  civil  violence 

V.'ork  Unit  VII.  Social  processes  un- 
derlying military  planning  for  sta- 
inlity,  African  gri.,ups  relevant  to 
U.S.    milit.iry    decisionmaking 

Work  Unit  'V'lII,  Cultural  Informa- 
tion An;ilvs!S  Center 


2M 


TB 


50 


Total   iligures  do  not  ..dd  up  to 

equal  tot:il  due  t/.3  rounding)  _    1,015 

NAVY 

Meiit.U  Rtt.-e.irch  Ii.stitute  i  Weak- 
land)  :  Content  Analysis  of  Commu- 
nist Chinese  mass  communicatioriB.         Jl 

Western  Behavioral  .Science  In.stitute 
I  Riiser  I  :  .simulated  politico-mili- 
tary  decisionmaking :i2 

.San  Francisco  .state  College  iTerrlen)  : 
C'langmg  .size  of  miiiuiry  organiza- 
tions    1 

.Stanlord    Universitv    i  North):    'I'hreat 

perception  m  inter-nation  conflict.-  1^6 

Diike  University  (Back)  :  Group  struc- 
ture, communication,  and  f-tress 1 

Ma,s.s.ichusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

iLernerl  :  Power  and  deterrence 3 

Mainx  Corp.  i  Campbell)  :  Marine  pac- 

ir.cation    tr-iininc      '10 

AIR     rORCE 

Uunersity  of  Denver  iDrabek)  :  Theory 
ai.d  method  in  the  study  of  orpa- 
f.iinzauonal  stress 22 

Ohio  .State  Uiiiversity  iHiuis):  .Simu- 
l.ilion  of  orsaniz-ational  benavior 
under  cri.sis  or  disaster  stress 47 

Systems  Devf  lopmcnt  Corp.  ;  Rome  i  : 
Kxccutive  decisionmakiitg  under 
stress  and  cntiis 48 

Washington    .State    t.^niversity    iDayi: 

.Supervi.sion  style  and  jirodiictivity. .  1 

Corneil  Univer.>ity  i  Williams  i:  Ex- 
perimental study  of  development  (.if 
consensus      -0 

.Stanford  Re-vearch  Institute  iVoU- 
men  :  Criteria  for  the  design  of  new 
:c>rms  (jf  organization 4  5 

liiter-Uiuversity  Seminar  on  Armed 
Forces  and  Society.  Inc.  i  Little)  :  So- 
cial research  and  military  manage- 
ment    40 

Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research 
I  Bidemian  i  ■  Aerospace  tK>wer  and 
behavioral   kno^'ledge 99 
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«i~n-^^;^7^r^  .^;i---e-;-^e=;;:^^:j^  ^3pr=;;^^::^:^.^"^ee: 

MR  rr.acc     continued  Underground      MnvemenM      ,Under<^ound . .  search  Analysis  Corporation;   FY  66    $77,000. 

HurvircJ  University  iliikeles.     Me.vur-  center  tor  Kesearch  m  Social  Systems    FY  65:  Interdisciplinary   Study   e.f   Socl.il   Cliani;e. 

ing     social      change     In     developing  *71000FY>>6    »58  000  Rice  L'nlserslty     KY  r.7     $440  000 

■  idtlon*     ..- -                           33  u  s    Deten-.e  Operations  in  Unconventional  Problems  Posed  by  Conflicting  \U-ws  C  <.n- 

Ui.iversltv  of  Maryland    iMcOlnnlesi  Warfare  and  CounterlnsurK#ncy,   Center  lor  cernlng  Nuclear  Weapons,  Sfcmford  Research 

Campar.itive  study  ..f  normauve  be-  uesenrch  in  so,-Ih1  Systems     t'Y  66    «245,000.  Institute    fYe6    $10  359 

.i.ivtor        Japanese      and      American  b-v  fi"    «228  000  nrielui?   "n    Interaction   between   US    .uid 

ynith     ---                -    ----:■.         ^^  c.mparauve    Analyses   of   some    Strategic  USSR  Mlllt.,ry  Postures  Projiram.  ami  Strat- 

Inter-Unlverslly    Seminar    on     Armed  ^^^^^^  ^^    ,^     Counterlnsurgencv     Operations  egles    .>nd    the    Use    of    such    Interaction    to 
P..rcee   and    S<T<nety.    Inc     iferlmut-  ,  Numl»mjtlrs(    Center  for  Research  In  Social  Mold  S.ivlet  Military  Behavior.  Stanford  Ho- 
ler i      Political   tuiicuons  of  mlllwry  systems     FY   do     $67  000    FY   66     »80,000.  se.irch  Institute     FY  67;  $3,751. 
elites     North  Africa  ,ind  Near  t:a5t              40  '    c^^^mtrv   Operations  Inf.Tmatlon   Require-  Inl.?rniitlon  Conflict,  Stanford   University; 

Hebrew  University   Israel.  Elaei.Atidt  I  .kenulre.      Special     Operations     He-  FT  6.1    $75  958. 

Comparative   studies   in    moderniza-  earch  Office    VY  6b    M9  000  Problems  of  US.  Defense  Policy  in  a  World 

tlon    and    effects   on    mllltiry    plan-  ^    c  .melot     i  Feasibility '  Studv    of    Internal  of  Nuclear  Pmliferatlon,  Bend'.x  C..riK.r:it   n 

"»n«      --.,,-  Wnr  Potential  1.  special  OperatL.ns  Research  FY  G.'i    »89.994 

Harvard   University    (Undbeckl      Mill-  offlce    FY  65    Terminated  I'^^O    .ind    the    Balance    of    Power    m    the 

tary  implications  of  change  m  Com-  internal    (Revolutionary!    Wars  as  Instru-  Paclrtc    Johns    Hopkins   University     FY    t;6; 

muiUst    China   - li""  ments  and  Processes  of  Soclo-Polltlcal  Change  fr71,785. 

DFFTNSE    ACENCIE:*   *DV»Ncco    RE-  .Revoltl         Special       operations       Research  Projected    International    I^'itt^rns^   C.eti.r..l 

SEARCH  PROJK.TS  AHENCY  Office'   Revolt  II   itTOSi;  $17,000.  Revolt  VI  Klectnc   iTFAIPOi;    FY  66     tl  ,2.425. 

Svstem    Development    Corp      ,  Shore.  ,  FY  65  ,     »17  000  Revolt  VII  ,  FT' 65  .;  $33,000.  ^ '"f  ^^"''''/^"""'"^'^.'""f.f^^^^ 

MIT     Frevi      Comparative  research  on  tic   Reseiuch  Corporation     FY  67     J2.493  <^^    $77  858. 

behaVloral    chl^i«e                     800  Soviet  Military    Aid  lu.  a  Reflection  of  So-  US  Strategic  Alternatives  and  Access  Pr^b^ 

university    Ucamornla     (Rose     and  Met  Objectives  i95^I967.  Atlantic  Research  loms.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Cur,>oratlon     FY 

and   Hltchcocki      Himalayan   border  o.rporatlon     FY  68     $19,995  t^^    $184519                    „.    ^.        „         ,^v,   i„    i 

St    dirs                                      "            -    ..          285  United    States-Communist    Chinese    PoUt-  Strategic  Analyses  Studies.  Research  An.il- 

PrmceJon  university   ,Ourrr   Genesis  ico-M.lltary    Interactions.    BendU    Corpora-  ^J^  f-P--"°'l,  J7  «^  ^   *'"""'^'^°    ^^  '" 

of  civil  violence                   .    39  tu.'i    F^Y  67    $92,124  $599. 13o  FY  67    $9 .6  204                     .,„»,,      .. 

\merican    University   of   Beirut    (Tor-  Nature  of  Sublimlted   War.  BendU  Corpo-  'Strategic  Ana  ysls  of  CommtmUt  China  . 

Itey.     Language  research    Lebanon    .          50  ration    FY  66    $89,300  -Strategic  Anaiysls  of  Southeast  A^la   . 

US      Armv     BehavlonU     Sciences     Re-  implication   of   Comparative  National  De-  "Strategic  Analysis  of  Latin  America 

search   Laboratory    iHelme)      Quail-  velopment  for  MlUtarv  Planning.  University  Strategic     Analysis     of     Near     East     ,.nd 

Hcatlon    testing.    Iran_        100  of  California,  Berkeley    FY  66    $95,972.  &uith  Asia 

Association     tor     Administrative     Re-  The    Politics    of    MfHiernlz-itlon— Impllca-  'Strategic    .Analysis    of    the    .^^Mct    Luion 

search    i  Nguyen    V.m    Uong  i      Viet-  tions    for    Military    Planning.    University    of  .ind  Eiistern  Europe  ' 

namese    vcWbulary.-    53  Callfcrnla    Berkeley     FY  66     $98,191  'Strategic  Analysis  of  North  Africa                 ^ 

Genera!     Research     Corp       (Bavelasi  The  ^•^lture  ..f  Deterrence  in  US.  Strategy.  "Strategic  Analysis  of  Sub-.--;Uuiran  Alr.ca  . 

Evaluation  of  group  interview  tech-  University    of    California.    Los    .\ngeles;     FY  ■  Strategic  Analysis  of  VV  cstern  Europe 

nique        ...      -.    - - "5  67     $74  665  Military   .Assistance  Concept-s 

Ge<.rge  Washington  University.  Human  Political   Development   and    Modernization  l/>ng  Range  Environmental  Studies.  Doun- 

Relatlons  Research  Office  .Armllla.  m      Ulamlc     Countries  -  Military     Planning.  l.is  Aircraft  Corporation.   BtK.z-AUen  Applied 

.Vtvlsor-advi.see  study.  Thailand.    .            55  University  of  Chicago     FY  64     $64  140.  Research.  Incorporated;    .^    D    Little   As.soc;i- 

Human    Sciences    Research     Inc      lAl-  MllltOJ-v  Implications  of  Change— Commu-  ates;     Battelle    Memorial    Institute;     fY    (>7; 

berts'       Population    movements    .is  mst     China.     Harvard     University;     FY     67;  $414  100                                    „  .  »,„  ^ 

'actorln  insurgency     360  <104  282  Project  RAND  Studies    R.\ND  Corporatir.n 

Human    sciences    Research    Inc     lAl-  "   strategic  Analysis  of   Extra-legal   Internal  FY  66    $865,000   FY  67    $956  000 

bertsi     Rural  value  systems.  RVN..        164  Political    Conflict.    Harvard    University;    FY  'Slno- .soviet  Economic  F  otpniKU 

Pan     .American     Health'    Organization  67     $97  947.  "^''""^  r"'''"'"  ^"',        -J."'-h^'   ,"'^'  a.  „. 

vRuderman,      Measuring  the  Impact  National      Strategic      Concepts     and      the  'Soviet  Foreign  Policy  Tov^ard  Latin  Amcr- 

nt  health  activities  on  communities.          30  Changing  Nature  of  Mixlern   War.  Historical  '<"»                          ^   .^    ..          ,  ^,  ,            c-       ,    „ 

RAND     Corp.      (Schubert,        Problem  Evaluation   .aid  Research   Organization     FY  "Strategy  and  Tactics  of  Chinese  Foreign 

analysis                                      --            760  67     ^-!  oQa  and  Military  Policy 

R.ANDCorp    iOoure,;    Vletcong  motl-  Analysis    of     the    Strategic     Environment  Political    Context    of    Japanese    Rearma- 

vatlon    and    morale 754  Hudsc^n  Institute    FY  66    $90,000  ment          ,     ^     ..  ,            .      ,    ^         ... 

Simulmatlcs  Corp.    (Pooli      Chleu  Hoi  w.ir    Termination    Conditions    ,.nd    Tech-  'Role  of  the  Military  In  Indonesia. 

studv - 18  niques.  Hudson  Institute     FY  67;  $83,521  ^'^^J^  !^         ?'J.^^^'- 

Simulmatlcs    Corp.     (Pool!       Problem  Alternative    Political     and     Strategic     En-  The  Future  of  na  iv 

;inalysls.    RVN. 320  vironments  for  Air  Force  .Systems  in  the  Pe-  '     -Strategic   Concept^   and   D*xnrlnes 

Simulmatlcs   Corp     tWorchell      South  nod    1975-1985.    Hudson    InsUtute;    FY    68;  ^A'^-rs''^,     J7   "J    ^        "^        '"    ^  .'^v  \, 

Vietnamese    R^onal    and    Popular  ,i,y  526  ^'^^°  'X^^'^''  '''^  ^"'*"^'''i:^'\'/^^";''Li  ,0 

Force    units... 349  strategic   Factors  Affecting  the  Threat  or  f-irs    H.AND  Cor[K>ration     FY  66;   $1,200,000 

Use  of  Force,  Hudson  Institute    FY  66    $222.-  f^  "'     »1  ^00  000                       ^„       ,    .. 

SOCIAL    ScrSNCE    STtrOIES    ON    POBE.O.V     AfEAWS  000     FY   67      *222.000  J"''    \""f,   "k"^'"'      .T*:!!^!,^  7h!  P.c,  tic  '• 

SPoNsoREn  BY  THK  DEPARTMENT  OP  DtEENSE  p„tiue    Role   Of   MlUtary    Alliances.   Johns  "Security  Pn-blen^  of  Asia  and  the  PaciUr 

DURING  FI.SCAI.  YEARS   U.65-67  Hopkins  University    FY  66    $71,207  "Econoniic    and   Military   Assisuince   I  rob- 

Soclal  Processes  Underlying  Military  Plan-  /"'^'^'V^sMrur^rTePh^oToT/'- fTo6*  ^Force  PoTturrimpllcatlons  of  A.torn,>nve 

ning    for    Stability.    Center    for    Research    In  chiisetts    Institute    of    Technology      FY    6b. 

S^lal    systems      nr66      $36  000      FY     67  *^;X.,„,_,,_,        3,„.„„p        ,,,,,,  ^^-^j^LUt  Forces  Study  " 

^Toefense    Operations    m    Military    As-  Porter-lntern.tlon.a      Company.       FY      66  'OT  S  ^^Miliu.ry    AssisU.nce     to    India    and 

sistance.    Civic    Action,    and    Psycholog^al  ^^^'^^^^                             „,    ^^     N^^onal    Se-  Special  NATO  Study." 

Operatlons^Cen^r    f.^  Research    in  ^oclal  ^J^^    \^^^l'J',^^   MtK^tlonal   .Mid   Research  NATO  s  Southeast  Flank." 

systems    FY  66    S4o4..*K)   FY  b,     »33^.'X«  p„rp,,ses,  Hud.son  Institute     FY  68    $130,000.  '  Secur.ty     Policy     Studies    of     NATO    and 

Holes    of    Military    Establishments    .n    De-  "^'^^^J'^^^^    ,„   g^^j,,,    p^H^lcal    Systems.  Europe 

veloping    Nations       Role  K     center     -^     R^"  p,,°  ^lon   Umversuy     FY  66     J232.3(K)  Security  Policy  Studies  of  Latin  America." 

«"'^0    Role^'    F^'e  ""$3  S^^ol^^I     fV  .S^rlUic  Implications  of   the   Use  of  Bac-  Nuclear  Prollferatlonr                                     ,_ 

^^       *l^Hi    RoirV'lT    FY  H'^    $33  WO    Aole  terlologlc^l  and  ChenUcal  Warfare    Research  •Military  Problems  In  Thailand  .md  Laos 

Vli     "y    66         $17"oOO       -rme    changecf   ':  Analy^s  Carp<,raUon    FY  65    $68,400  Support  Systems  for  Guerrlllu  and  L.nuted 

Changing  Roles  of  the  Military  in  the  Con-  Employment  of  MlUUwy  Uiuts  m  Show-Of-  Warfare   ' 

temoorarv   World")    FT  66     $176  00<;)    FY  87  Force  Operations.  Research  Analysis  Corpora-  studies  of  Cuba 

$124^5"  uon    FY  66     $35,000  FY  66    $38,000.  "NATO  Millt^y  Policy." 
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"Coinmuiii'-m  In  Italy  and  France." 

"Economic  Problems  of  Trade  and  Develp- 
ment." 

Politics  .wid  Economic  Cirowth  in  India." 

■■^^1C  Queinoy  Crisis  " 

"French  PUicy  Toward  the  Mperlan  Revo- 
lution " 

"NATOs  Northrrn  Flank' 

Institute  lor  Defense  Analyses  Work  for 
International  SciirUy  .Affairs,  Institute  for 
Defense  Analys.-s;  F"^  66  $400,000.  F'Y  67; 
$400  000. 

.Mandarin"    (  C.niniuiilf  I  China  I. 

";'arpathia"    (Eastern   Luropc). 

I'r.iblems  lor  US.  Political-Military  I'.'llcy 
in  I  lie  Next  Decade  in  1  1)  lOuropean  Delen.sc 
and  i2i  Nuclear  Proliferation.  Hudson  Insti- 
tute    FY  ti5;   S247  427. 

Syinposlinn  on  Nu<  lear  China;  Trends  and 
Pr -.spect-s.  U  S  Navy  Ordnance  Test  Statl<.n. 
China  Lake.  Calilornla;  FY  65;  ^15.000 

Sv:iiposiuin  on  Inlern.Ttional  Peacckei-piug. 
Hr ookincs  Iiistiiute-   FY  G6;   S 10  000. 

Project  Diiru^lon.  Browne  and  Shaw  Re- 
search Coriioralion-   F'Y  G6;   .$64,429. 

ProlUeration  .Study-  Middle  L.ist,  Harvard 
University   FY  66'   $:i2 -108 

I'roject  Deie.'t,  Bendix  Corpor;ition;  FY  66; 
$169  892. 

The  United  States  and  the  Western  Europe 
(.f  the  1970  s,  Ohio  St;ile  University;  FY  C6: 
,1.17  250 

International  Control  C(.>ninilsslon  In 
Southeast  Asia  ,ind  Implications  for  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament.  Mrs  .Anita  Lauve 
Nut;     F'Y  64    $16,800 

Strengthening  International  Peacekeeping. 
Browne  and  Shaw  Research  Corporation:  FY 
67     !-85.569 

Hole  of  Coiiinuinlst  Chinese  External  Trade 
as  an  Instrument  for  Acquiring  Foreign 
Technology.  Browne  and  Shaw  Research  Cor- 
por.ition;   FY  ti7;   5.52.417. 

Project  Dldusion  Follow-on.  Browne  and 
Shaw  Research  Corporation;   FY  67;   ^37.036. 

Project  Upgrade.  Dendlx  Corporation:  FY 
<iH     <■  177.000. 

Strengthening  International  Peacekeeping, 
Hutlhon  institute;  FY  68;  $35,000. 

Ci.-eater  Stability  and  Tranquility  Among 
tiie  Old  Nations,  Hudson  Institute;  P"Y  G8; 
$10  000. 

Rainbow  Scenarios.  Bendix  Corporation; 
Technical  Operations  Incorporated;  Hudson 
Iii'titute;  FY  G6;   $55,000.  FY  67;  $175,404. 

Japanese  Seminar.  Hudson  Institute:  FY 
<i6.  $28,686. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  call  the  attention 
(if  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
10  iiages  512  and  513  of  the  hearings  on 
the  pending  bill.  S.  3293.  On  those  pages, 
Dr.  John  Foster  describes  the  work  of  the 
In.stitute  for  Defense  Anal.vses.  That  in- 
stitute is  to  receive  roughly  $11  million 
for  1969. 

During  the  February  1968  hearings  of 
the  Comniittpe  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incidents  of  1964.  the 
committee  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  to  make  available  to  it  a  "Com- 
mand and  Control  Study"  which  the  In- 
.stitute of  Defense  Analyses  had  done 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  That 
study  was  apparently  a  complete  and 
careful  review  of  the  Tonkin  incident. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  flatly  refused 
to  make  the  .studj-  available.  Although,  I 
may  say,  t!ie  chainnan  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  my  presence,  had 
told  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se.  Mr.  Nitze,  that  he  .'^hould  make 
available  all  relevant  documents,  in  this 
instance  they  refused  to  make  it  avail- 
able. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  refusing 
this  study  done  by  the  Institute  of  De- 
fen.se  Analyses,  said  it  was  done  on  the 


basis  of  inadequate  infoiTiiation.  He  .said 
he  had  not  read  it.  He  said  that  General 
Wheeler  had  not  read  it  fully.  He  said 
that  it  was  an  internal  paper  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  refer  to  pages  76  and  77 
of  the  Tonkin  hearings,  in  which  this 
exchange  took  place. 

I  a.sk  the  .iunior  Senator  from  Mis- 
.si.s.sippi  is  it  not  true  that  the  i)residenl 
of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  is 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor'.^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  orrect. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord members  of  the  IDA  Board  of  Trus- 
tees—pa.ee  513 — and  note  that  this  is  a 
very  distinguished  ^-roui). 

I  will  mention  here  only  Mr  William 
Burden,  chairman,  imblic  trustee:  Mr. 
Robert  Baker,  jiublic  trustee:  Mr.  Alfred 
Gruenther.  public  trustee:  Mr.  Grayson 
Kirk,  of  Columbia  Univer.sity:  Mr.  Gar- 
rison Norton,  public  trustee:  Mr.  Robert 
Goheen,  of  Princeton  University:  Mr. 
Charles  Spofford.  !>ublic  trustee:  Mr. 
Herbert  York,  public  trustee. 

These  names  are  included  i:i  the  hear- 
ings with  the  rest  of  them. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Missis.sippi 
tell  me  whether  this  board  of  trustees 
has  access  to  the  Tonkin  command  and 
control  study  which  was  denied  t.o  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.'^'.-'  Duos 
he  know  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  tell  me  whether  all  of 
the  studies  of  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  are  available  to  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  such  as  Robert 
Goheen,  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, or  President  Grayson  Kirk,  of  Co- 
lumbia University? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  I  am  not  advi.sed 
on  that.  I  just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  too  sur- 
prised. As  I  say,  I  am  certainly  not  di- 
recting this  as  a  personal  criticism  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  im- 
plying that  he  should  know  all  these 
tilings. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  making  his  record  on  it. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make.  Mr.  President,  is  that  public  funds 
are  spent  for  research  purposes,  but  that 
the  results  of  that  research  are  not  made 
available  to  the  public  unless  such  re- 
sults seem  to  serve  the  purpose  of  tliose 
administering  the  programs.  Further- 
more, the  practice  of  the  administra- 
tion in  associating  distinguished  indi- 
viduals with  projects  under  which  they 
cannot  exercise  reasonable  control  means 
that  their  names  are  being  used  for  prop- 
aganda purposes,  which  I  have  outlined. 
The  board  of  trustees  I  have  mentioned 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished people  in  the  country.  While  I 
have  not  asked  them — I  think  it  would 
not  be  entirely  proper  for  me  to  go  about 
asking  them — I  am  almost  certain  that 
they  have  not  read  or  heard  of  the  study 
mentioned,  which  was  paid  for  with  pub- 


lic moneys,  and  which  the  Dcfcn.se  De- 
partment refused  to  make  available  to 
tlic  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  even 
Ihouch  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Sei-v- 
ircs  Committee  had  told  Mr.  Nitze,  in  my 
lU'tsenc-e,  tlial  all  r.^levant  documents 
should  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Cfrtainly.  the  study  by  the  IDA— In- 
.stiluU''  of  Dffonse  Analy.scs — on  the  Ton- 
kin incidents  is  relevant  to  our  review  i>l 
the  Tonkin  incidents.  This  is  the  reason. 
I  may  .^ay  to  the  Senator  l:'om  Mis.sis- 
sippi.  why  I  rai.sed  thi.s  point,  I  think  it  is 
u'.Ui-ageous  that  this  very  large  amouiil 
of  money  is  being  ;  pent  in  all  sons  ol 
places,  and  then  the  resulUs  of  the  studies 
are  denied  if  they  do  not  suit  their  jjur- 
poses.  This  is  not  research  at  all.  Tiiis 
i;  .siicnding  enormous  amounts  of  mom  y 
I.)  ratlier  inloimation  t;)  support  admiii- 
i.sli'ative  tncory.  and  if  the  study  does 
not  support  ilieir  preconceived  notions  of 
vhat  our  loieit;n  ijolicy  .-hould  be.  the 
study  is  buncd  and  hidden  from  the  rele- 
\ant  committee. 

I  assume  the  SeiiaUH-  does  not  approve 
of  this  kind  of  practice,  assuming  tliai 
what  I  h.ave  said  is  accurate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  i.s  correct 
I  do  not  approve  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  1  have  asked  liial 
tins  infoi-mation  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
but  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  some  of  the.se  items.  There  are 
a  number  of  pages.  There  are  such 
studies  as  "Great  World  Lssues  of  1980." 
That  is  a  very  broad  subject.  The  con- 
n-act f-'oes  to  the  A.ssociates  for  Interna- 
tional Research.  Inc.  For  fiscal  year  1966 
.S49.782  was  spent. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  one:  "Nature 
of  Sublimated  War."  S89.300. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  them. 
They  continue.  The  Hudson  Institute  is 
a  very  special  i^et.  I  believe  Herman 
Kahn  is  the  leader  or  director  of  it.  one 
of  the  men  who  believe  that  one  of  the 
.solutions  for  all  our  ills  Ls  nuclear  war- 
fare, if  I  understand  some  of  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  him.  He  is  considered 
an  expert  in  the  use  of  nuclear  war.  I 
tliink  he  was  the  one  who  defined  the 
difference  between  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  a  dif- 
ference which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
understand. 

T!.e  Hudson  In.stitute  get.s — I  th.all  not 
read  them  all— S83.000  for  one.  S99.000 
l.jr  i.iiother.  S222.000  for  another,  and 
.xf>  on. 

TliC  Porter  International  Seh-IIelp 
Studie;^— self-help  is  a  very  admirable 
thing,  is  it  not?  It  can  be  applicable 
almo,--L  anywhere.  Porter  International  i-^ 
piven  8250.000  to  make  a  study  on  the 
.social  ba.='^s  of  .stable  i)0lilical  systems. 
That  i-:  an  interesting  one  lor  Princeton. 
The  l.\ct  thiat  Princeton's  Presider.t 
Goheen  1.1  a  con.'uitant.  J  am  sure,  is 
utterly  irrelevant:  but  this  is  an  interest- 
ing Item:  Princeton  University.  5232.000. 
for  a  situdy  called  Social  Bases  of  Stable 
has  to  making  war.  to  the  military  de- 
partment of  this  Government.  I  niu.st 
confess  that  it  looks  very  far  fetched 
Political  Systems. 

I  really  wonder  what  relevance  that 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  be  study- 
ing '  .social  bases.  '  Ihis  may  very  well 
be  a  ijroper  study  for  the  New  School 
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of  Social  Research  but  I  really  do  not 
think  It  Is  proper  for  the  Depai  tment  of 
Defense 

Here  is  another  one  t<i  which  I  dliect 
fhe  Senator's  attentioi^  ■  Interdl.scipU- 
nniy  Study  <>t  Sfjclal  Change  " 

Does  It  strike  th.e  Senator  ofTlmnd. 
that  the  uiterdiiM'iplinary  study  of  social 
change  should  be  a  restxjn.sibility  of  the 
Defense  Department '^ 

Mr    STENNIS    Well,  I  think  not 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  For  Miat  study  the 
Department  would  pay  $440  000  out  of 
these   funds  we  are  talking  about  here 

There  are  many  others  very  much  like 
It.  Rand,  of  course,  is  another  one  with 
enormoas  amount,^  The  Rand  Corp  .  in 
1966.  received  $86.t  OOO  m  one  group. 
$956  000  in  another.  Sl-00000  in  an- 
other and  so  m.-    all  very  large  amounts 

Here  is  one  that  I  think  surely  some 
historian    must    already    have    studied 
The  Freucii  Policy  Toward  tJie  Algerian 
Revoiutioiu  ' 

Honestly  I  do  not  think  that  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  present  prob- 
lems of  the  Department  of  Defense  I 
wish  they  understood  the  Algerian  revo- 
lution better  I  wish  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  But  that  IS  beside  tlie  point,  I 
do  :.ot  see  why  the  Defense  Department 
should  pay  the  kind  of  money  it  pro- 
pt)ses  on  tha'  kind  of  subject 

There  is  one  here  Economic  Prob- 
lems of  Trade  and  Development."  which 
IS  A  perfectly  legitimate  subject,  but  what 
has  It  got  to  do  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  why  are  the  Joint  Chiefs  en- 
gaging their  interests  in  trade  policies,  in 
the  economic  pioblems  and  trade  and 
development? 

Here  is  another  one  •Politics  and 
Economic  Growth  in  India  '  Why  would 
the  Defense  IDepartment  be  conducting 
a  study  on  po.itlcs  and  economic  growth 
in  India  '  And  so  on  These  are  very  large 
amounts. 

I  notice  H  rather  small  one  which  is  in- 
teresting, they  had  a  little  symposium  on 
international  peacekeeping  If  we  are 
going  to  have  international  peacekeep- 
ing, should  It  be  the  function  of  the  De- 
partment 01  Defense  or  that  of  Mr  Fos- 
ters  Agency — the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armanient  Agency''  Following  our  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  we  Will  have  before 
us  one  of  $17  million  for  the  Disarma- 
ment Agencv  They  have  a  similar  group 
of  studies 

I  might  state  to  the  Senator  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member, 
looked  at  some  of  these  items  and  cut 
what  was  called  external  research  We 
cut  it.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  big  play 
to  restore  it  all.  but  we  cut  almost  30  per- 
cent from  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  allowed  them  The  House 
had  al.so  cut  it  somewhat. 

I  really  think  there  is  a  momentum  de- 
veloping in  these  re.search  pro.)ects;  the 
universities  are  hard  up  for  money,  and 
because  the  Defen.se  Dt^partment  has  so 
much  muney.  provided  :n  .)ust  such  bills 
as  we  have  here,  the  Pentagon  feels  it  is 
doing  a  public  service  just  to  find  an  ex- 
cuse to  give  a  little  money  to  a  univer- 
sity 

Of  course,  I  am  for  universities,  and 
like  to  give  a  lot  of  money  to  universities, 


but  I  feel  this  is  a  very  unwise  way  to  do 
It.  and  results  in  a  lot  of  lost  motion  and 
a  lot  of  projects  which  have  no  partic- 
ular significance 

The  rea.son  I  am  inak.  tg  this  presenta- 
tion, as  I  .say.  is  not  U>  irltlctze  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missis.sippi.  bu'  'inly  to  suggest 
that  his  committee  take  a  much  clo.ser 
look  at  this  program.  l)ecause  I  think 
there  is  riwrn  tor  .saving  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  these  research  projects,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  saving  ils  from  ciiibar- 
ra.ssment.  such  as  resulted  m  Sweden. 
where  they  complained  about  our  tiyiiig 
to  subvert  their  university  by  giving  these 
big  grants  for  research  proiects — the 
same  sort  of  attack  that  developed  as  to 
Camelot,  as  the  Senator  remembers,  in 
S<.>uth  America 

Theiefore.  I  think  It  lias  an  adverse 
political  etfect  to  pursue  such  policies, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  Ux>k 
into  these  matters. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  want 
first  U:>  say  to  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas 
that  I  think  he  has  rondertd  a  real  public 
service,  .md  especially  a  .^eivice  to  tiie 
Senate,  by  bnn-.ing  m  a  detailed  analy.sis 
of  these  lU-ms.  .us  he  has  done  in  his 
presentation  of  the  facts 

As  to  the  figures  the  Senator  mentions. 
wo  did  not  make  a  detailed  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  these  reports  and  studies 
Item  by  lU'm  Frankly.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  them  except  in  a  general  way  About 
Camelot.  and  I  think  one  other  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned.  I  did  know  ^omethlng. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT   Pax  Americana  ' 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes.  that  was  it  On 
this  general  subject  matter,  we  took  these 
research  tigures — even  though  we  had 
complete  testimony  on  the  program,  we 
had  the  boards  of  tnistees  listed,  and  I 
think  the  Senatx.)r  from  .Missouri  was  the 
one  who  did  some  (luestioning  on  the 
subject — but  we  took  the  total  request 
and  wrestled  wTth  the  idea  of  what  items, 
if  any,  could  be  specifically  reduced. 

We  handled  it  as  a  more  or  less  across- 
the-board  tigui-e.  Ill  the  final  analysis,  a 
ijercentage  reduction  which  .imounts  to 
$J40  million.  But  basixi  on  the  informa- 
tion we  did  have,  we  thought  much  ot  the 
reduction  should  be  applied  to  these  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  We  had  a 
heading  on  that  very  subject:  and  some 
uf  the  it^ms  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
Come  under  that  category  Those  were 
the  ones  that  we  intended  to  put  up 
front  for  consideration  oi  reductions  or 
elimination.  We  had  a  subject  matter 
presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expiretl. 

Mr  BYRD  uf  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  actme  on  behalf  of  both  lead- 
ers. I  yield  5  additional  minutes  under 
t-eneral  debate,  and  ask  tiiat  it  be  efiual- 
ly  divided 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-'ICEH  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
So  m  a  -'eneral  way.  we  recommended  a 
very  careful  examination  of  all  these 
projects,  and  that  the  application  of  this 
reduction,  if  it  is  sustained,  be  applied 
rather  liberally  m  this  field 

As  to  the  behavioral  and  .social  sci- 
ences, frankly.  I  am  unable  to  s[x^k 
more  definitely  than  that  I  do  call  at- 
tention,  however,   to   the   fact   tiiat   for 


all  the  items  in  that  category,  the  total 
amount  involved  is  $14  million  We  have 
lecummended  a  reduction  of  $240  mil- 
lion for  the  whole  area  of  research  and 
development.  So  there  is  plenty  of  room 
tliere  to  move  m  on  these  pro.iects  tlie 
Senator  has  outlined  I  think  they  will 
liave  to  be  scrutini/ed. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  committee 
does  not  require  that  reductions  be  al- 
located to  the.se  iiarticular  ittins? 

Mr  STENNIS  No.  we  do  not  require 
It, 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  would  recommend 
that  lurther  .scrutiny  be  mven  to  these 
Items  I  really  think  the  matter  has  ;:ot 
out  of  hand.  I  notice  here  two  different 
studies— one  of  them  in  the  amount  uf 
S754.000— on  Vietcong  motivation  and 
morale 

I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  urcat 
mystery  as  to  why  the  Vietcont;  fight  so 
well,  but  I  really  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
spend  5754,000  to  hud  out  1  think  we 
could  find  out  without  speiidln^  any- 
thing But  there  arc  two  different  .studies 
on  that  subject. 

By  the  way.  here  is  one  I  overlooked 
a  moment  ago:  'Himalayan  Border 
Studies  " 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  files  from  a  pro- 
fessor in  California  who  is  a  distin- 
luished  scholar  in  this  field  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  he  did  not  know,  when 
he  accepted  this  particular  assitjnment, 
that  It  was  belim  paid  for  by  the  mili- 
tarv. 

When  he  found  it  out.  he  resit:ned. 
He  wrote  me  a  letter  about  how  he 
thought  the  injection  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment into  this  area  of  study  was 
prejudicing'  the  carrying  on  of  what,  to 
him.  were  important  studies,  but  lie 
would  not  do  so  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Defense  Department  He  thou'-;ht 
such  intriLsion  would  prevent  the  carry- 
ing on  of  legitimate,  scholarly  studies  in 
this  field. 

I  think  that  something  could  bo  done. 
As  I  have  already  staled,  the  Budget 
Bureau  does  not  undertake  to  look  at 
this  pro'jram  Now  if  we  ask  for  $100,000 
for  rice  research,  or  $50,000  for  the 
study  of  a  project  on  the  White  River — 
which  I  did  recently — the  Budget  Bu- 
reau noes  over  that  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb  and  assi^-'ns  two  or  three  people  to 
look  at  It  and.  .so  often,  they  turn  it 
down  However,  when  we  have  this  kind 
of  Defense  Department  research,  a  proj- 
ect involving  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  they  do  not  have  the 
time  to  look  at  It  And.  as  far  ivs  I  know, 
no  one  looks  at  it  with  the  exception  of 
Dr  Foster,  who  is  in  chai-ge  of  distrib- 
uting the  money. 

I  hoix'  that  a  way  can  be  found  by 
which  to  bring  this  matter  under  con- 
trol, not  only  for  the  sake  of  economy 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  our  foreign 
relations 

Mr  STENNIS  Tlie  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  made  .some  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  studies  and 
analy.ses  The  Senator  may  wish  to  t;ive 
us  furtiier  suggestions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  that  is  true,  I 
can  guarantee  that  a  lot  of  them  will 
not  be  iiccomplished  at  all,  if  they  are 
public  funds. 
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Mr  STENNIS.  The  Hou.se  Appropria- 
tions Committee  every  year  makes  some 
effort  in  tins  field.  And  I  think  last  year 
they  .specifically  reduced  quite  a  few  of 
them  I  expect  to  call  to  their  attention 
the  Senator's  speech  of  today. 

On  this  subject  matter,  i.s  a  whole.  I 
largely  af^ree  with  the  philo.sophy  of  the 
Senator,  although  there  may  be  addi- 
tional facts  that  v.ould  explain  wliy 
some  of  these  rcixirts  may  he  con:sidered 
useful. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  FLTIBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President.  I  advise  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas.  whom  I  have 
listened  to  with  deli'Jht.  as  usual,  that  as 
.soon  as  the  opportunity  presents  Itself.  I 
am  tioing  to  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  leducinjj  research  and 
development  authorization  back  to  this 
\  ear's  level 

1  cannot  guarantee  that  it  will  elimi- 
nate all  of  the  new  .squadron  leader's 
manuals  that  the  Senator  was  talking 
about.  Imt  it  will  have  a  constructive  ef- 
fect It  is  about  the  only  thing  that  Con- 
gress can  do.  ro  do  less  would  be  a 
mist.;ike. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Docs  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  pendina  bill  carries  an 
increase  m  this  aiea  for  behavioral  and 
.social  sciences'.' 

Mr.  HART.  No.  I  mean  for  research 
and  development,  which  includes  some  of 
these  esoteric  jnirsuits. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  any  way  to 
be  more  specific'.'  Could  the  Senator  from 
Mi.s.sis.sippl.  as  agreeable  as  he  is.  cut  this 
down.  and.  in  conference,  have  some  staff 
member  take  a  look  at  these  Items  and 
beum  to  make  pro.gress  on  their  control? 

I  would  like  to  see  study  on  the  re- 
search matter  that  1  have  mentioned  so 
further  than  an  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  .see  if  we  could  not  begin  to  set  this 
matter  under  control.  I  think  it  has  a 
very  negative  and  bad  effect.  Not  only 
does  It  not  produce  anything  of  value, 
but  It  is  also  affirmatively  bad  to  uo 
around  mcssins  in  a  foreign  university 
iuid  studymu  the  civilian  life  of  for- 
eigners and  what  motivates  them  and  so 
on.  and  especially  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Defen.se  Department. 

It  i;ives  the  impression  that  our  coun- 
try has  become  100  percent  militaristic, 
which  I  know  is  not  .so.  I  do  not  want  it 
to  become  so,  and  nobody  else  here  wants 
liiat  to  happen,  either.  However,  it  is  a 
very  bad  foreit^n  relations  gesture  to  al- 
low it  to  continue. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  will  consider  some 
move  here  that  will  force  this  subject  into 
conference  so  that  a  study  can  be  made 
of  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to  get 
at  the  Senator's  problem,  that  would  be 
far  more  than  an  across-the-board  re- 
duction, as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  for  legislative  history,  I 
leler  now  to  the  tabulation  set  forth  on 
page  506  of  the  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings wherein  Dr.  Foster  set  forth  a  tab- 
ulation showing  the  expenditure  of  $47.8 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  studies 
and  analyses  of  Various  kinds.  However, 


that  docs  not  include  .some  space  .studies 
and  one  category  of  technical  studies. 

I  think  that  is  a  little  broader  than  the 
category  here  on  behavioral  and  .social 
sciences.  However.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
that  tabulation  and  I  also  refer  to  the 
subject  I  Iiavc  just  mentioned  and  ex- 
press the  very  strong  and  positive  poyi- 
tion  of  the  committee  that  certainly  re- 
ductions in  that  field  were  Intended  to  be 
included  in  the  3  percent,  or  S  240  million. 
I  consider  that  to  be  the  .softest  spot 
in  all  the  research  and  development  i)ro- 
gram.  although  I  did  not  liave  intiniate, 
per.sonal  knowledge  about  it, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presid'  nt.  I  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  ol  the  Senator.  I 
am  ;ure  that  if  lie  does  liave  the  time, 
he  will  do  .so.  I  do  not  criticize  him. 
because  these  things  are  away-out  .sub- 
jects and  do  not  seem  to  be  very  imme- 
diately important,  but  they  have  a  way 
of  growing  and  growing  until  they  finally 
add  up  to  very  substantial  amounts  as 
well  as  to  an  intervention  in  foreign 
countries 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Policy  questions  be- 
come involved  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  do.  I  i.m  .sug- 
gesting that  this  is  important.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  I  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  up  matters  that  liave 
sort  of  boiled  up  in  me.  We  had  the  same 
thing  arise  in  the  matter  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Aeency.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  call  a  lialt  to  this 
procedure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  contribu- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  conseiit  that  the 
lime  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rcsciiidcd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
•Si'ONC.  in  the  chain.  Without  objection. 
It  isso  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  lollow.s: 

On  page  4,  l>elween  lines  o  and  G.  ir..=erl  a 
new  feclion  ab  loliows: 

'Sec.  204.  Notwiihsianding  the  lore;;oing 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  aggregate  aniount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  ihls  title 
shall  not  exceed  $7,366,600,000   ' 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  we  could  record  ourselves  on  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  inform  the  Senate  as  to 


how  the  budget  request  for  research  and 
development  in  this  jiarticular  proposal 
comi)arcs  with  the  amount  asked  for  last 
year? 

Mr.  HART.  Last  year  we  ai)propriat(  d 
the  sum  of  67.092.000.000.  Tliis  year  the 
committee  leports  and  recommends  an 
increa.se  to  ,S7. 873. 476. 000.  This  lepie- 
sents  an  mcrea.se  of  .$782,876,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  anv  i.f  ihi. 
amount  being  used  in  the  field  cl  ))opu- 
lation  control? 

Mr  HART.  The  size  of  the  Hart  family 
d'  monstrates  clearly  that  I  am  not  an 
<_  Xpert  on  this  subject. 

I  do  not  l;now  v.h.elher  an  :iiialysis  ol 
the  |)iobl(in  ol  ijopulalion  control  is 
contained  m  all  these  documents  which 
rellect  the  area  ol  research  that  the  De- 
lense  Department  lias  undertaken.  The 
documents  lo  which  1  refer  arc  the  five 
books  which  are  sitting  on  my  desk  at  tin- 
moment.  They  are  publications  describ- 
ing some  (il  our  Federal  research — .some 
1.000  ijages  in  all.  The  "Re.search  1-ii - 
.sources  1966"  ol  the  Air  Force  alone  lias 
some  .t40  images,  not  counting  appendices 
In  view  of  the  discussion  m  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Mlssi.ssippi  just  engaged,  it  would 
be  surprising  if  the  Defense  Department 
did  not  have  a  very  detailed  study  under- 
way v.ith  respect  to  birth  control 

Mr,  ^L'^NSFIELD.  It  would  be  sur- 
)jrising  if  they  did.  becau.se  if  that  is 
'.rue — and  I  have  been  informed  to  that 
effect,  and  I  would  hope  the  debate  to 
bring  out  the  truth — I  do  not  know  what 
the  Defense  Department,  of  all  agen- 
cies, IS  doing  m  the  field  of  birth  control 
when  we  have  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  charged  with  re- 
sponsibilities in  that  field. 

Mr.  HART.  The  comment  ol  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  timely  and  very 
helpful.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  1  Mr.  Fulbricht  I . 
the  wide,  varying,  nondefense  areas  in 
which  the  DOD  now  is  doing  research 
The  amendment  I  offer  will  not  cut  back 
the  research  level — perhaps  it  should. 
But  at  least  we  should  say  "don't  buy 
more." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr    President,  will 
iho  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yK-ld. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  frjni 
Montana  v.as  not  in  the  Cl.amber  a 
moment  ago.  I  did  not  read  the  entire 
list,  but  if  the  Senator  fi-om  Montana 
will  look  (luickly  at  the  Ilsi  of  the  re- 
.search i)ro.iects  earned  on  by  the  Defense 
Department,  which  I  put  into  the  Record. 
l;e  will  find  research  projects  that  would 
much  more  properly  be  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  by  the  Disarmament  Agency,  by 
the  State  Department — by  practically 
every  department.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  blanketed  the  field  in  any  kind 
of  research,  primarily  because  they  have 
the  money.  I  have  a  list  several  pages 
long  of  all  types  of  research,  most  of 
which  have  no  relevance  to  military  af- 
fairs at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  had  tho.se  questions  in  mind,  and  I 
wanted  to  bring  them  in  during  the 
course  of  the  debauc. 
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Mr  HART  It  could  not  have  been  ber  of  the  committee.  We  are  all  sensl-  I  believe  this  amendment  would  Rive 
doneatamore  timely  moment  tive,  when  we  fus.s  with  the  MUltao-  us  the  opportunity  to  do  what  the  com - 
Mr  President  I  Indicated  to  the  able  E>stabllsiiment,  aware  that  none  of  us  mlttee  report  supgests  should  be  the  ef- 
majorlty  leader  ilmt  'J\e  increa^  r»'c^m-  wanUs  to  do  tJiat  which  would  weaken  fort  of  each  of  us;  namely,  to  Insure  that 
mended  by  the  committee  for  research  our  defense  or  jiH>pardl/e  our  security,  we  do  reduce  Government  expenditures 
was  in  excess  of  three-quarters  of  a  bll-  But  we  are  equally  aware  that  our  dol-  and  that  we  look  U)  the  Department  of 
lion  dollars— $782  million  lar  and  budget  problems  uJTect  our  se-  Defen.-^e  as  one  place  to  .share  that  reduc- 
Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  may  we  curltv.  Um  We  reall/e  that  this  Is  one  tlon  The  research  and  development  pro- 
have  order,  .so  that  we  can  hear?  of  the  laryest  authorizations  we  will  be  rram  .should  carry  its  .share. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER   The  Sen-  a^ed   to   make    So    I    su«Kest    that    the  The  amendment  I  offer  is  an  effort  to 

aU-  will  be  in  order  place  for  the  iKiiorant^and  I  plead  my-  hold  research  at  the  existing  level.  Tlie 

Mr    HART    However,  tlie  amendment  self    entitled,    unhajiplly.    to    that    label  .speeches  about  economy  are  InterestinR 

I  have  offered,  which  is  pendlni?,  would  when  it  comes   to  plowuiK    through   $22  and    crowd    pleasinc.    Now    we    have    a 

reduce  that  amount   not   to  the  appro-  billion  <Kld  of  hardware  in  this  time  per-  chance   to   practice    what   we   preach. 

prlation  level  if  this  yi'ar  but.  nither    to  mltted  here — to  sUKSest  the  reduction  is  Mr     Piesident.    I    lun^e    the    Senate 

a  flRure  of  $7  366  600  000    That  is  to  re-  in  the  area  of  research.  iigrees  to  the  amendment, 

fleet  the  two  flcurrs  whicli  the  Senator  j    doubt    tluit    anyone    would    .suKKCst  j^r    STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  >1eld 

from  Mississippi,  when  I  dlscu.ssed   this  ^hat  tlie  life  of  any  man  in  South  Viet-  myself  5  mmutes. 

matter  with  him  yr^terday.  cited  as  not  ^^^^^  ^..ji  [^  ,„  jeopardy  if  we  .say  to  the  j  ^^.j^jj  ^^  state,  with  emphasis,  that 
fairly  to  be  assii;ned  a-s  an  Increase  to  i>ffnse  Department  next  year.  Spend  ^^.p  jj^e  talking  about  S8  billion  for  rc- 
re.st-arch  and  development  this  year  He  ^1^^  same  amount  for  research  you  have  search,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
referred  me  w  the  heanntr  record  of  the  ^pent  this  year,  but  don't  ask  us  for  ,j^„.,  However,  over  S3  billion  of  that 
committee  it  panes  421  and  422  There  55^^Q  million  more."  That  Is  the  lotik'  and  ,noney  Is  for  what  we  call  operational 
the  witness  *as  Dr  John  Prister  who  is  >,hort  of  the  plea  and  of  my  amendments,  sy.siems:  that  is.  continued  development 
the  Director  of  Research  Dr  PVx'rter  ex-  -j.j^p  Senator  from  Arkansas  recited  ^j  weajwns  and  svstems  already  ap- 
plained  that  $140  million  w.us  due  to  the  ^^^^^,  ^j  ^j.^^.  seemniKly  unrelaU'd— mill-  proved  for  deployment.  This  is  really 
fact  that  no  lonuer  were  they  able  to  ^^^^^^.  unrelated- -studies  that  are  in-  ^^eapons  development;  it  is  not  actually 
draw  on  yearend  carryover  balances,  and  ^i^^^^^^  i^  this  figure,  the  research  now  research.  Tliere  are  weapons  already  de- 
an additional  $154  million  resulted  from  jjehiK  conducted.  velo{)ed  so  far  that  have  been  approved 
retleflnition  of  activnties— that  is  ihey  j  ,^^^,p  j^^j.^  ,,,j  ^j^p  ^^^^  .summarle.s—  .^^^^  ^^^^^  gj.^  jjoini;  to  be  produced  and 
now  charve  to  research  Items  which  ^^^^^  document^^of  the  research  proji'<ns  j^pioved  Therefore,  we  are  talking 
earlier  had  been  charued  to  other  m-  ^^^  ^hich  the  Defen.se  Department  is  now  .^^^^  ^  $5  billion  propram  at  the  most. 
count,s  ennaK'ed  I  b«-lieve  we  mi^ht  have  to  in-  ^  ^.^.^^^  ^^^..^j  ^.f  j^^t  amount  includes 
Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  will  the  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  j^rce  level  of  the  Armed  ,.n^^neerlnt:.  and  expenses  of  operating 
Senator  vield'  Forces  to  be  sure  that  each  of  this  list  of  ^^^^  ranKes  and  installations,  items  of 
Mr  H.\RT  I  yield  research    projects   be    reviewed   and   the  .j    ^  ^j  ^ 

Mr  STENNIS  ^'^'"f  "«^  ';.^f  „f  !,^^  reports  read  in  a  12-month  period.  Apparently  the  request  this  year  for 
the  Senator  said  as  to  the  etTect  ot  his  ^j^  President,  interestingly,  there  is  ^ese^'^ph  ^.^  ^bout  S850  million  more 
amendment  in  flpures  m  t.us  respect  ^^  breakdown  showinp  the  way  the  Fed-  ^  ^  ^  ^hat  difference  is  made 
The  Senate  committee  recommends  a  ^^^j  research  dollar  is  spent  I  ask  unani-  „  '  j  ^^^^u  ^^^^  rather  rapid- 
reduction  ot  $240  million  and  the  ben-  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^,  ^  ^ave  printed  in  the  !"  ^^S  ,,^^dred  and  fifty  million  del- 
ator proposes  r:ow  an  additional  reduc-  j^^^^,^^  ^  ..^^^  ^.^jch  shows  dLstnbutlon  ^^rs  of  las  vTars  program  the  Committee 
tion.  beyond  tl.at  which  the  committee  „f  ^^^^,^1  cblli;ations  for  research  and  *  Annrm  r^SonrrequTed  to  l^^^^ 
recommendt^.  of  $500  million.  Is  that  ,,,,,,,^rn.nl  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  It  '/r^^CXaS^  bairnce^^^ 
correct'  demonstrates  dramatically  that  the  De-  ,          ...  forr^-over  this  vear    In  other 

Mr   H-^T  '-■  ^^^'/^^  f^^lZnZ  Paitment  of  Defense  r...eives  the  bulk  of  ^orL  .hlreTno  e^^^o^^ 

Michi^jan    recommends    a    reduction    uf  ^onev  for  research  effort  in  our  country,  t.^^i  Vhis  vear 

$508    million     The    Senate    committee  j-j^-,,,   ^,,,^   ,,^  objection,   the  chart  ^ne   hundred    ^nd    fifty-four   million 

a2n^,]l  ,.r.r^,„,„r^  rpHiiz-.-d   the  sum   re-  'i^  i'J'»c>*S'  for   in    items   moved    from   shipbuildini? 

Senate  committee  reduced  tne  .sum  re  o.^f^b^t^on  0/  Federal  obUgations  tor  re-  T.nd  other  accounts  over  to  research  and 

?,:ai'rL',;L'f rr M'i;:4t; s  is-rf  ■'"'■"■""•-  "■- "" ""  *v,srer?i«  >r,r,', Scou„t.„= .... 

„M"a>^c'"p,"oXnV;ru?u,.',,*Yu2-S  ••  "«•■•—•  -  -  »"°%„„„  Z:.  «»  m,U.c„  „<  .he  a»ou„.  ,s  T- 

billion,  .\11  of  us  are  pledg-'d  to  reduce     i.uuutriai    rirms    -  61  quired    for    .salary    increases    we    pas.sed 

the  level  of  Federal  expenditures    In  its     Federal  aovernment  21  last  year, 

report   the  committee  states                           universuies  Aua  i-«jiiegea - -    9  That  accounts  for  about  $540  million 

.       ■                 „  ,„    ,K.  .-.r,.,r,i.t»»  r»^r,m       tVRC  ;wlnii nist fftUon  by  universities 4  j  ,j^     alleL-rd  $8.50  million  increase.  On 

J::lZV:^L^l:V.'::i'"ZTr:e'i::Tu.    -^-  —P-"^  -— *  top  of  mat.  the  committee  recommenda- 

has  voted  u.  reduce  expenditures  In  tiscai    <-"■"«'■   tion  IS  that  we  reduce  the  amount  $240 

vear  1969  bv  «6  billion  .md  to  invite  reconj-  BY  agsncy,  $>•-»  boxion  million    So.  there.  In  round  numbers  Is 

mendations  lor  reduction  ut   appropriations     DOD      ..—.,.. °  j-gQ  million  accounted  for  as  compared 

by  $10  billion  in  ttscnl  year   1969    \s  .^  part      N.^SA    - ^,.j^   ^^^^   ^,^^^    ^^^   ^j   j^p   jggO   million. 

ot  a  Oovernment-wlde  prograni  to  reduce  ex-     .XSC - - .^   ^^^   ^^   increase   after   all. 

Dendltures   narrow  nur  fiscal  denclt.  improve     rtt.w ■  ..    .■                   ... 

^rballTce  of  payments,  and  restore  confl-      Other                                                     ^  Wc  also  have  an  inflationary  estimate 

dence   In   the   dollar,    the   committee    Icnuws  President    the  univer-  '"    '^^''"^     ^^   '"^'-'    ^'"°^7    exactly    how    to 

that  some^  of  these  reUuciions  must  be  el-  Mr    HART    Mr    Prtsident.    ne    1"'^"  ^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  equivalent  of  the  rise  in 

fected    witmn   the    Department   of    Defense  -sities  are  toward  the  rear  of  the  pamde  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^    ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^ 

and    ih.a    the    research    and    development  Industrial    firms   get    bl    percent.    1  nat  2  or  3  percent    which  would  be  another 

pr<-i^am  must  bear  It*  share  of  the  reduc-  does  not  condtmn  the  situation,  but  it  ^^40  million    That  is  not  a  firm  figure. 

^'■'"  suggests  that  academicians  wUl   not  be  ^^^    ,^   _^  .^.^^^^^  considering. 

All  ntiht.  that  IS  fine  How  much  is  that  set  ^^''^  ,''l.'''%'''!''\l'''.'^-^^^^^^^^  How  are  we  going   to  i;et  at  this  $5 

Defense    Department    spending    in    re-  f'''^''''^\'\,l^Tis^^^^^^^  billion  in  round  numbers?  Much  of  this 

search   this  year^  U.-t  us  authorize  the  "°\.'''"^"^  '',^'^r'^p  ^'.^i^^^^^^  mcludes    nothinK    for    Vietnam,    unless 

same  amount  for  next  year    and  we  will  ^;^=;,'^.'^7.,;'"  f,'/  |,'l  ,"  ?,  j^??ent  o  that  situaUon  lasted  6.  7.  8.  or  10  years 

not  even  have  reduced  them  But  at  lea^t  he  end  of  ^'     '^  %^.jht>  '^'^^'J^"^  ^^re    Development  of  modern  weapons 

let  us  not  increase  it    Why  p  ck  on  the  the   Slb'j    DUiioti   researcn   kcx.s   10   ije  ►-               ,     ,  .;„„    Tn,«   ai, 

esearch  rather  than  hardware'  fense.  Space,  and  Atomic  Energy.  HEW  retjuires  a  loui?  period  of  time.  The  Air 

t^s   the   <^ase   wUii  ^S   to  more  Ket.  7  percent  and  'other'  gets  the  re-  Force  version  of  the  TFX    the  F-lllA 

than  80  other  Senators,  I  am  not  a  mem-  mainin^  7  percent.  that  was  recently  deployed  to  Southeast 
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Asia,  was  started  in  development  in  1962 
or  1963, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  there? 

Mr  STENNIS,  I  wish  to  save  time,  but 
I  yield  brieflv 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  TFX 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes 

Mr  PTILBRIGHT,  Because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleague  from  Arkansas.  I 
iiate  been  very  much  interested  in  that 
subject, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  know. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  how  much  they  si:)ent  to  develop  the 
TFX.  which  is  now  to  be  dropped? 

Mr,  STENNIS,  The  only  one  that  went 
into  o)>eration  was  the  Air  Force  version. 
I  did  not  want  to  biinn  up  the  TFX. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  But  the  Senator  did 
bring  up  the  TFTC.  and  it  is  very  interest- 
ina  as  an  illustration  of  where  this 
money  goes, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Then,  there  is  the  Navy 
version  of  the  TFX. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  .saw  in  the  news- 
paix>r  that  the  TFX  development  was 
already  about  $4  5  billion,  and  it  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  plane.  Not  only  did  the 
Navy  reject  it.  but  also  the  Air  Force 
lost  two  of  the  six  planes  in  a  week. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
Senator  to  argue  the  TFX  matter  now. 
Tlie  Senator  can  do  that  on  his  time. 

My  point  is  that  not  all  this  is  for  any- 
thing immediate  in  the  Vietnam  War.  It 
is  for  future  years.  There  are  submarines 
in  here  that  are  for  years  in  advance. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  in  that 
category. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  safely  dis- 
approve much  of  the  program  that  com- 
I>etent  officials  say  is  important  to  our 
future  defense. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENIsflS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  finally 
reached  agreement.  The  recommenda- 
tions in  committee  were  not  the  same. 
Some  Senators  did  not  want  to  reduce 
the  figure  at  all  and  some  Senators 
wanted  to  uo  to  a  liigher  percentage.  We 
put  this  figure  at  3  percent  reduction, 
which  we  think  is  .safe.  We  are  going  to 
follow  it  up  to  see  that  it  is  applied 
properly;  and  we  suggest  that  next  year 
Senators  not  wait  until  the  bill  is  on  the 
Iloor  to  tell  us  about  research  projects 
concerning  birth  control,  or  any  other 
inojects.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  con- 
.^ider  your  suggestions  and  criticisms  in 
the  committee. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  discussion, 
as  I  have  to  the  testimony  that  has  come 
before  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  agree  that  all  of  the  research  and  de- 
velo)3ment  proKram  is  not  productive.  In 
fact.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  Dei^art- 
nient  has  overdone,  even  to  the  extent  of 
overdoinii  the  practice  of  contractiim  lor 
its  thinking. 

Like  other  Senators.  I  have  not  been 
impressed  by  the  justification  material 
provided  in  support  of  the  request. 

As  I  said  this  mornlna  I  even  wonder 
whether  all  of  the  reports  and  analyses 
are  read  by  any  official  with  the  authority 
to  execute  any  of  the  chant"  s  tlioy 
recommend. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  api)rove  the 
amendment  before  us.  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  the  way  to  make  the  chanues  that 
the  advocates  have  in  mind. 

I  hope  very  much  that  before  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  the  Senate  will  uive 
serious  consideration  to  supportinL'  the 
committee.  The  committee  has  already 
made  every  effort  to  cut  as  far  as  it  feels 
they  can  cut  without  doing  damase  to 
the  program. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  military 
preparedness  depends  so  heavily  on  re- 
search and  development  in  future  years 
that  I  am  reluctant,  and  most  reluctant. 
to  risk  the  consequences  of  the  cut  being 
proposed. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  committee's 
position  will  be  upheld  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  what  I  said  to  our  distin- 
guished acting  chairman,  that  I  .sympa- 
thize with  the  intent  and  the  idea  as 
expressed  in  the  amendment  and  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  problem  is.  with  all  the  work  we 
were  doing  to  eliminate  the  F-IUB.  try- 
ing to  get  the  EA-6B  for  the  Navy,  and 
trj'ing  to  do  something  on  submarines,  we 
have  not  had  the  lime  in  committee  to 
go  into  the  detailed  list  of  research  proj- 
ects which  are  going  on  and  which  per- 
haps might  legitimately  be  knocked  out 
of  the  authorization  bill. 

This  is  an  area.  I  think  and  expect, 
that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
would  get  into,  when  it  comes  before  that 
subcommittee.  All  we  are  doing  here  is 
dealing  with  an  authorization  bill,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  has  said  so  well. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  therefore,  that  al- 
though the  intent  is  shared  by  a  great 
many  of  us,  perhaps  this  is  no  the  place 
to  exercise  the  scalpel  on  a  research 
program.  We  should  wait  until  we  get  it 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  then  have  this  evidence  presented  to 
justify  it  at  that  time. 

Personally,  I  think  that  we  could  do 


a  grtat  deal  in  the  way  of  reductions, 
just  as  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
should  be  done.  The  pending  bill  is  a  re- 
duction from  what  has  been  requested  It 
is,  in  fact,  more  than  it  looks,  becau,se 
we  do  not  have  any  carryover  from 
l)revious  years'  funds  and  liave  accom- 
plished a  t;ieat  deal  in  terms  of  arma- 
ment which  I  think  will  be  fruitful  for 
the  future  of  this  country. 

Again  I  congratulate  t!ie  chairman 
and  the  acting;  chairman  lor  the  rreal 
work  ihev  have  done  in  this  field. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
.self  2  mil  utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFlIfER  Tlie 
Senator  Irom  Mieliigan  is  recognized  lor 
2  minutes, 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  we  mu.st 
uiuk'rstand  what  is  meant  when  it  is 
.■-aid  the  committee  lias  reduced  the  fig- 
ure :5  !)erc(nt  What  we  are  saying,  as 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  that 
what  they  asked  has  been  reduced  by  'A 
percent:  but  what  the  committee  would 
authorize  is  belter  than  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  more  than  DOD  now 
has  for  researcli.  Making  allowance  for 
all  the  bookkeeping  adjustments,  it  is 
still  one-half  billion  dollars  more  Ihan 
Defense  now  has  for  research. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  be  to  cut  it  back  to  where  it  now 
is.  If  we  cannot  trim  the  military  au- 
thorization in  the  research  area,  I  fear 
we  delude  ourselves  by  suggesting  it  will 
be  easier  to  trim  it  when  the  appropria- 
tion bill  is  ieix>rtcd. 

Now  is  the  time  to  say  that  our  success 
and  survival  as  a  country  will  not  be 
jeopardized  by  holding  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment to  its  current  level  of  spending 
for  research.  We  ought  not  add  another 
volume  to  these  books  which  summarize 
Defense  research  programs^whether  for 
birth  control,  as  Senator  Mansfield  chal- 
lenced.  or  tension  among  hottentots  as 
cited  by  Senator  Fulbright, 

Surely  we  ought  not  authorize  increas- 
iiiR  by  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
the  defense  spending  for  research.  Let 
us  hold  it  to  current  level  That  Is  what 
adoption  of  my  amendment  will  accom- 
plish, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr,  President  a  jjarlia- 
mentarv  inquii^y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   Mi.ssi.ssippi    will   state  it 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  remains  to  the 
opi>o.sition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining; and  the  Senator  from  Michiiian 
has  4  minutes  remaininu. 

Mr.  STENNIS  If  anyone  desires  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

1  am  glad  to  yield  him  time 

If   not.   Mr.  President,   I   yield   myself 

2  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Missi.ssippi  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  raised  some 
points  about  a  number  of  studies.  For 
those  who  might  liave  heard  him  but  did 
not  hear  my  attempt  to  answer  him.  let 
me  repeat  that  I  think  the  figures  on 
the  items  he  mentioned  in  that  category 
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total  only  $14  million  But  even  if  Uiat 
Is  not  broad  enou»jh  to  cover  all.  there 
Ls  another  table  to  which  I  have  referred 
where  some  are  listed  but  the  total  there. 
includiJik;  some  studies  on  space  aiid 
technical  subjects,  ls  only  $47  million 

The  conunitti'e  ntended  and  I  empha- 
size, that  in  applying  the  reduction  we 
ri<commend  of  $240  milUon  the  Depart- 
ment should  review  son'.e  of  lhe.se  studies. 
analy.se*.  and  report.s  on  subjtMrts  ap- 
parently without  immediate  Defense 
relevance  and  accomplish  a  40od  part  of 
tiie  retluctlon  here 

With  all  deference  to  the  Sen.itor  from 
Michigan,  let  us  not  say  the  commiltt-e 
Ls  not   recommending   reductions 

What  were  we  considering'  in  the  bill"" 
The  budKet  request,  of  course  We  were 
not  con.siderlnK  last  years  request  ar  the 
request  of  the  year  before  that,  but  the 
budi:;et  request 

W>  devBi«i>ed  all  thes*  other  facts  and 
decided  It  was  .safe  to  make  this  reduc- 
tion, which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  siis- 
taln 

Mr  President  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  yield  bach 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back 

The  question  is  on  aerf>einK  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
tran  Mr  Hart'  On  this  question  the 
yeai»  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  rt^ll 

The  as,si.-,tant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  after  having  voted 
in  the  alBnnatlve '  Mr  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  aistinKUi.--hed 
Senator  from  GeorKia  Mr  Uussell  If 
he  were  pres«>nt  and  votinir  he  would 
vote  "nay  '  If  I  were  ;>ernntu-d  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "yea  ■'  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw my  vote 

Mr  BYRX)  of  West  Virninla.  I  an- 
nounce that  tht-  SenaU-ir  from  New 
Me.xico  ;Mr  A.ndeksowI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Mr  BavhI.  tiie  Senator 
from  Nevada  Mr  Bible  '  the  Senator 
from  WastiuiKton  Mr  Jack.son  :  the 
Senator  from  NiTth  Carohaa  Mr  Jor- 
dan!, the  Senator  from  Missouri  ;  VIr 
Long  .  the  Senator  fi-jin  Oklahoma  :  Mr 
Monroney:  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
iMr  Morse  and  the  Senator  fnom 
West  Vlrymia  Mr  Randolph!  ai-e  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  aLso  announce  tiiat  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  '  Mr  BtRmcK  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  Mr  Churi-H'  the  Sena- 
tor frt>m  Penn.-ylvania  !  Mr  Clark  .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr  Dodd. 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  I  Mr  East- 
land I.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  Ervin:,  the  Senator  fpjm  Tennes- 
see Mr  GoKE  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa Mr  HakrlsI  the  Senator  from 
.Alabama  Mr  HillI,  the  Senator  from 
Ma-^-^achiLsett^s  Mr  Klnnkdy'  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nfw  York  Mr  Kennedy  I.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  Mr  Lai'sche!.  the 
Senator  froni  Loui.siana  '  Mr  Long  .  tJie 
Senator  frinn  Washlniiton  Mr  Maunt-- 
son'.  the  Senator  from  MinnesoUi  Mr 
McCarthy',  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr    MrrcALF'.  the  Senator  from  Con- 


necticut I  Mr.  RreicoFrl,  the  Senator 
from  Oeorma  iMr  Ru.ssell  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  1  Mr  Smathersi 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pres<>nt 
and  votun^.  the  SenaUjr  from  Ma.ssa- 
chus«>ius  Mr  Kknnedv;,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  \  Mr  Metcalf!  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  Mr  Bayh!.  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  1  Mr  BUR- 
an  K  ,  would  e«M:h  vole    yt^a 

On  this  vote  the  Senat«;r  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr  Clark  I  is  paired  with  the 
.Senator  from  Calilornia  Mr  Ki-chelI. 
If  present  and  votinc.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
■  nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  We.st 
VlrKinia  Mr  Rand<ilph  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr 
DoDD :  If  pre.sent  and  viKini;.  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virslnia  would  vote  yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  SenaU)r  from  Orecon 
tMr  Morse  1  ls  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wiushinsrton  Mr  MacntsonI  If 
present  and  V(>tinf,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "veH.  "  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washiimlon  would  vote  'nay  " 
On  this  vote  the  .'Senator  from  New- 
York  Mr  Kennkdv'  is  paired  with  the 
SenLtor  from  Wiishincton  'Mr  ,Iac-k- 
sonI  If  present  and  voting',  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washincton  would  vote 
"nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  5?enator  from  Okla- 
homa Mr  MoNRONEYl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  !Mr  Rib- 
icoFTl  If  present  and  votmn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  SenaUir  fmm  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay  " 

Mr    YOUNG  of  North  Dakota    I  an- 
nounce that   the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr    Allott!   is  absent  on  otflcial  busi- 
ness 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
B\ker!.  the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey 
'Mr  Ca.se  1.  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  IMr  Cotton  1.  tht  Senator 
from  Nebra-ska  ;  Mr  CvrtisI.  the  .Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  !  Mr.  Dirksen!.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr  Fannin  I, 
the  Senator  from  Wvomini:  :Mr  Han- 
sen the  .-Senators  from  Calitornia  Mr 
KvcHFL  and  Mr  Mtrphy!.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr  MillerI.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Morton),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  Mr  Pearson:  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  votine.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  Mr  AilottI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  i  Mr  CvrtisI.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  '  Mr  Dirk.sen  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Fannin',  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr  MtrphyI. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr  MilierI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas*  Mr. 
Pt.ar.son1  would  each  vole  "nay." 

On  this  -.ote.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr  Clark!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  KvchelI 
If  present  and  voting',  the  Senator  from 
PenrLsylvanla  would  vole  '  yea, '  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 


Tlie  result  was  announced— yeas  28, 

nays  30.  as  follows: 

[No  lOS  Leg  1 

YEAS— 28 

Hcii:.uid 

Ji.v.ts 

MrOee 

McGovern 

Moiidale 

Mos.1 

Miiskle 

Nel.sDn 

P;tstore 

Pell 

NAYS— 30 

Hiivdt-n  Percy 

Hicheiilooper  Si-ott 

HolUnKS  Smith 

Hruska  Sii.irkman 

li.niiye  Stei.nis 

Jordan.  Irl.iho  Svmliiftdti 

MrOIlan  Tiilmftdtic 

Mfliityre  Thurmond 

Montoya  Tower 

Miindt  yoiiiiK,  N   Dnk 
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Allten 
linrtlett 

Hrooke 

Bvrd,  W    Vu 

Elloi'.der 

K'llbriiilit 

Oniei'.lnn 

Hart 

H.irtkc 

Huttleid 


Proiity 
Proxmire 
SpoHK 
T\dliips 
Wilham.s.  N  J 
Williftms.  Del 
Viirb<5ri.>u>;h 
Yoiii.f!,  Ohio 


lU-ni  :ett 

Doij>;s 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va 

f.i.nr.on 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Domliiu  k 

Font: 

GrUfln 


PRF.SENT    AND    OIVINO    A    LIVE    PAIR.    AS 
PKKVIOt'.SI.Y   RKCOHDED-  1 

Mr    M.iiistlilU   for. 


NOT   VOTING— 41 


AUc.tt 

Andensoii 

Hakir 

Bavh 

Bible 

Burdlik 

Ca&e 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrk^en 

Dodd 

KastiUr.d 


Eryiii 
Pan  nt  n 
Gore 
Han.sen 

Hums 
Hill 

Jackson 
Jordan.  N  C 


Miurnusoii 

McCarthy 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mnrphy 


Kcni.cdv.  Ma.ss  Pearson 

Kennedy.  N  Y  Randolph 

Kuchel  H;bicotT 

L.iusche  RusbcU 

Long,  Mo  Smathers 
Lonj;.  La. 


So  Mr  Hahts  amendment  was  re- 
jected        ,    ,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  NEX^ON.  Mr  President,  I  .send  to 
the  dc-sk  an  amendment, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  '.vill  be  staled. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded 10  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived.  I  will 
explain  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Nelson  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  out  JQSfi.HO  (JOO" 
and   inisert  in  lieu   tUercol     »<il3.440  000  " 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  may  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order,  so  that 
the  Senator  can  be  heard?  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  actively  maintain  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  ;n  order  .Mtaches  will  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  The  door- 
keepers and  the  Serreant  at  .^rms  will 
maintain  order  Senators  will  return  to 
their  seats,  and  the  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  pro- 
ceed 

Mr,  NELSON,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
dlscus.sed  this  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  MissLssippi  IMr.  StennisI.  It 
Is  perfectly  satisfactory  with  me,  if  It  is 
•with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that 


debate  on  the  amendment  be  limited  to  30 
minutes.  15  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  That  has  already  been 
aeieed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  deals 
only  with  tlie  thin  mi.ssile  system,  or 
the  Sentinel  ABM  .system,  and  would  de- 
lete 8342,700,000  from  the  missile  pro- 
curement authorization. 

Of  that  ,;34-J.700.0O0.  $.6,300,000  is  for 
the  procurement  of  lonK  leadtime  com- 
IH.nents  of  the  Spartan  mis.slle,  and 
$199,200,000  ;s  for  the  uround  support 
equipment  and  .$137,200,000  for  produc- 
tion base  support. 

The  anti-balli.stic-ml.ssile  system  which 
has  been  ap.nroved  by  the  committee  for 
deployment  consi.^ls  of  two  missiles,  the 
Spartan  lonp,  lanpc  iiitevceiit  mi.s.sile  and 
the  Sprint  terminal  intercept  mi.ssile, 
plus  various  .search  and  tracking  radar, 
and  1,'round  equipment. 

Tlie  5,342.700.000  would  be  deleted  from 
the  S956. 140.000  request  for  authorization 
of  appropri-Htions  for  the  procurement  of 
Army  mi.i;:ies 

As  I  have  stated,  this  relates  only  to 
the  so-called  thin  missile  system,  the 
Sentinel  mi.ssile  .system,  and  would  elimi- 
nate tlie  appropriations  for  the  produc- 
tion base  support  and  the  procurement  of 
those  missiles.  In  other  words,  very 
.simply  stated,  it  would  call  a  halt  to  the 
estabii-shment  of  the  so-called  thin  mis- 
sile .'system. 

The  price  tag  on  this  proposal  is  now  $5 
billion.  As  we  all  know,  it  will  be  higher. 
We  are  told  it  is  aimed  against  China 
missiles  only.  It  is  conceded  by  everyone 
that  at  best  it  would  be  effective  against 
a  crude,  unsophisticated  delivery  system. 
On  February  2  of  this  year.  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  testified  before  the 
Ai-med  Services  Committee  that  this  was 
a  Chinese  oriented  system.  When  Senator 
DoMuncK  asked.  "If  a  Soviet  missile 
.should  come  within  that  !>articular  de- 
fense system  you  could  hande  that  one?" 
Secretary  McNamara  replied: 

If  It  were  only  one  missile,  yes.  However,  tf 
it  were  the  size  atWck  the  Soviets  are  capable 
of  mounting  today,  the  answer  Is  "No." 

In  a  speech  a  few  months  ago  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1967,  the  Defen.se  Secretary 
said: 

Our  strateplc  offensive  forces  are  immense. 
All  of  these  flexible  and  lilghly  reliable 
forces  .%re  equipped  with  devices  that  insure 
their  jienetration  of  Soviet  defenses. 

Mr.  McNamai-a  .said  further: 
None  of  the  lABM]  systems  at  the  present 
or  foreseeable  slate  of  the  art  would  provide 
aa  Impenetrable  .shield  over  tne  United 
States.  Tliore  i.s  clearly  no  point  ...  in 
.spending  %40  billion  if  it  is  not  going  to  buy 
us  any  significant  improvement  in  our  se- 
curity! Eyer>-  .\BM  .--ysiem  that  is  now  feasible 
involves  firing  defensive  missiles  at  incom- 
ing otiensiye  warheads  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
them.  But  what  many  commentators  on  this 
i.ssiie  overlook  is  that  any  such  system  can 
rather  obviou.sly  be  defeated  by  an  enemy 
simply  .sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or 
dummy  warheads,  than  there  are  defense 
missiles  capable  of  disposing  of  them. 

He  reminded  his  audience  that  the 
United  States  has  "already  initiated  of- 
fensive weapons  programs  costing  sev- 
eral billions  in  order  to  offset  the  small 
present  Soviet  ABM  deplo>-ments. 


SecretaiT  McNamara  ixiinted  out  that 
four  distinguished  .scientific  advisers  to 
three  Presidents — Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson — "have  unanimously  rec- 
ommended again.st  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  .system  de.si.c;ned  to  protcx-t  our  i>.ip- 
ulation  against  a  So\  iet  attack."  lie  v.ent 
on  to  say: 

We  have  thp  jK^wer  nol  only  lo  destroy 
completely  China's  entire  unclear  ofTcn.sive 
forces,  but  lo  devastate  her  : doiety  as  well. 

He  went  on  to  elaborate  on  the  folly  of 
.spending  "?4  billion.  i40  billion,  or  .^400 
billion— and  at  the  end  of  all  the  spend- 
ing, and  at  the  end  of  all  deploymont, 
and  at  the  end  of  all  the  effort,  to  be  rel- 
.ntively  at  the  .same  -loint  of  balance  n.i 
the  security  .scale  that  we  arc  now  " 

So.  nevertheless,  we  arc  now  in  the 
treadmill  process  ol  .'-nendina  S5  billion 
on  a  .system  that  may  not  work  at  all 
and,  at  best,  could  have  some  l.^rlef .  some 
transitory  value  until  China  sh.L'htly  re- 
fined its  delivery  system,  v.hich  every- 
one concedes  they  ca.i  easily  do— and 
certainly  will. 

What  incredible  manner  of  lo^iic  is  thi.^? 
We  can,  as  Mr.  McNamara  put  it.  totally 
destroy  "China's  entire  nuclear  offcn- 
.sive  forces"  and  "devastate  her  .society 
as  well,"  but,  he  says,  we  should  install 
this  system  because  "one  can  conceive 
conditions  tmder  which  China  minht  mis- 
calculate." 

I  respectfully  supsest  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara that  the  fertile  human  mind  can 
conceive  of  almost  any  condition  it  wants 
to.  With  that  assumption,  any  proposi- 
tion can  be  logically  supported. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  weird  process  of  rea- 
.soning  that  causes  us  lo  spend  $5  bil- 
lion on  a  system  of  doubtful  and  cer- 
tainly temporary  value  on  the  belief  that 
China  might  be  insane  enouah  some- 
time to  attack  us  Icnowing  it  would 
result  in  devastation  for  their  whole 
society. 

We  cannot  even  wait  to  conclude  our 
first  roimd  of  folly  in  Vietnam  before 
launching  into  a  .second  round  of  folly 
in  a  nuclear  missile   race. 

In  1965,  when  we  intervened  in  Viet- 
nam with  a  military  ground  troop  com- 
mitment, it  was  argued,  among  other 
things,  that  it  was  a  necessary  move  lo 
contain  China.  High  State  Department, 
including  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  officials,  used  the  same  argument 
to  justify  each  stage  of  the  escalation. 
Now  we  are  there  with  over  a  half  million 
troops  and  draining  our  Treasury  at  the 
rate  of  $25  billion  a  year  in  an  enterprise 
we  wish  we  had  never  undertaken  in  the 
first  place. 

China  has  not  a  single  troop  in  the 
war,  but  somehow  we  are  supposed  to 
be  containing  China  by  li:^hting  the 
Vietnamese. 

Now.  again,  under  the  guise  of  defend- 
ing ourselves  against  the  same  enemy, 
China,  we  are  launching  a  little  "thin 
missile  system"  which,  like  the  Vietnam 
war,  will  balloon  into  a  big  thing — and, 
like  Vietnam,  5  years  from  now-  we 
will  all  be  saying,  how  in  heaven's  name 
did  we  ever  get  trapped  into  this?  Well, 
it  is  not  easy,  but  it  can  and  will  be 
done  if  we  work  at  it  hard  enough. 

I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  this 
is  not  an  anti-Chinese  system  at  all,  but 


the  li.st  step  in  construction  of  a  ma.ior 
heavy  ABM  sy.stem.  Of  cour.se,  many  of 
the  proponents — I  emphasize  this— of 
the  thin  ,sy.stem  do  not  Intend  that  re.sult 
any  more  than  they  Intended  a  big  war 
in  Vietnam,  but  that,  neverthele.ss,  will 
be  the  rcsull. 

The  signposts  along  tlie  route  we 
are  traveling  are  clear  and  we  can  read 
them  down  that  route  as  far  as  the  eye 
eaii  see  -  tlu-y  read:  We  escalate;  they 
e:-calate:  we  escalate:  and  so  forth,  un- 
til v,o  reach  the  end  of  the  line,  whcre- 
t  VI  r  that  mny  be.  A%  Mr.  McNamara  |>ut 
it,  we  could  spend  $4  billion,  $40  billion, 
or  '400  billion  on  an  ABM  system  and  at 
the  end  be  relatively  at  the  same  jxiint 
cif  balance  on  the  .security  .scale  that  we 
aie  now. 

In  commentin;-'  on  the  futility  of  it 
all.  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner.  .science  adviser 
to  tlio  President,  said: 

Defcn.se  ar'uinst  liierinonuclcar  atl.u.k  is 
in.iiiisslbli' 

Dr.  Ual.Dli  Lapp  stated: 

I  ■,(.lieve  III, it  for  every  wnukU'  \i'U  m- 
irtdui-e  mt)  defense  Mir-rf  are  10  mere 
wrinkles  that  can  be  Inlroducid  in  '  I  '^ 
power  of  the  oircn.se. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
tlie  military  hierarchy  favor  the  heavy 
ABM  just  as  they  favored  interven- 
tion m  Vietnam,  and  v.e  who  oppo.se  it 
will  be  told  now-,  as  we  were  then,  that 
we  are  w-rong  and  the  military  knoAs 
what  IS  best.  And,  again,  5  years  from 
now-,  if  v.-e  are  still  around,  we  will  have 
the  doubtful  honor  of  jwintlng  to  our 
.sad  mistake — and  we  v.lll  l)e  told  then, 
as  now,  to  quit  talking  about  the  past— 
that  is  liistory— let  us  talk  about  the  fu- 
ture, .^nd  .so  mankind  "ocs  dov,-n  his 
merry  load  to  disaster. 

There  is.  of  cour.se,  no  doubt  that 
this  autliorization  will  pass.  This  is  an 
election  year  and  we  all  know  that  the 
two  biegest  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage arc  "national  defen.se."  'national 
defen.se."  If  you  just  shout  them  loud 
enough  you  are  in  the  clear — you  win 
and  your  opponent  loses.  It  is  just  plain 
unpatriotic  to  question  any  apiiropria- 
tion  for  national  defense.  Defen.se 
again.st  what?  It  does  not  matter  what, 
or  where,  or  liow-.  or  whether  it  makes 
any  rational  sen.se  at  all — just  utter  the 
macic  w-ord.s  and  you  are  in  the  clear. 
We  know  that  the  military-indu.strial 
complex  favors  this  appropriation;  we 
know-  that  Congress  supports  it;  I  as- 
sume that  the  public  docs,  too.  But  T 
do  not  and  I  v.-ill  not  vote  for  it.  I  can- 
not in  ,L;ood  conscience  vote  for  a  pro- 
gram that  will  launch  us  into  a  spiral- 
ing  mi.ssile  escalation  which  has  no  end 
and  no  inirpose  either.  If  that  is  bad 
politics,  at  lea.st  it  is  good  sen.se  and  that 
is  something  worthwhile  nowadays.  For 
my  part.  I  would  rather  leave  here  with 
my  conscience  than  stay  here  without  it. 
In  conclu.slon.  may  I  say,  h.ov,-  much 
better  it  would  be  if  we  just  poured  this 
money  into  our  troubled  cities  for  pro- 
gram.s  to  right  what  is  wrong  in  Amer- 
ica. Lest  w-e  do  that  .soon,  we  may  not 
have  a  worthwhile  society  left  here  in 
America  for  the  ABM  to  defend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tuianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
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Record  an  article  entitled  Experts  See 
Thin  ABM  Vulnerable,  published  in 
the  Wa.shinRton  Ptxst  of  Sunday.  March 
3  1968.  an  article  entitled  Defen.se  The 
Missile  Nobody  Needs,  written  by  Wil- 
liam K  Jackson.  .Jr  and  published  in  the 
New  Republic  of  October  JB  1967,  and 
an  article  entitled  Anti-Balli.stic-Missilte 
S> stems.  •  wntten  by  Richard  L  Gai-\*in 
and  Harus  A  Bethe,  and  published  .n  the 
Scientific  American  of  March    1968 

there  beinK  no  obiection,  tiie  materia ' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir,  rhe  Re(  (ir9, 
as  follows 

I  Fr"m    :he    WushmiCoii    P*  st.    Mar     i     fi'iai 
Experts  See     Thin  '  ABM  V'a.NFRAbLK 

TMe  Chuiefif  will  be  able  to  bvilld  mlssllfe 
th.it.  AniJ  pene'-rat.e  the  so-called  'llKht  ABM 
system  tile  fnlt«l  3tat«i  Intends  to  oort- 
»trnct  .wcordirm  to  statements  bv  two  (frou|)8 
of  American  scientists 

An  .ir^lcle  in  the  M.irch  issue  "f  SclentlHc 
Amenca.n  by  Richard  L  rmrwln  and  H.ins  A 
Betlie  both  MnK  itssiiclated  wiMi  the  devej- 
opmerrt  rrf  .Mnenc.in  nucle.ir  weiipons  .\ri|cu»s 
that  the  prup'wed  system  will  idd  little  if 
anythunf,  to  the  inrtuences  that  should  rf- 
stram  China  indefinitely  from  nn  attrtck  (in 
the  US'  t 

The  two  scientists  iirsrue  that  '-he  Chinese 
c;in  surmount  the  American  system,  whoie 
ch.iracterlsllcs  and  capabilities  have  be0i 
well  publicized  "  Their  .irticle  discusses  th(s 
pii.sslbiUtv  In  consklemble  technical  detail  j 

Bethe  la  a  Nobel  Prize  winning  phvslcW 
Oarwm,  a  Columbia  Uaiverslty  physicist,  wi« 
recently  reported  to  have  s:one  to  Soutli  Viet- 
nam, a  report  setting  off  rumors  that  nuclear 
weapons  were  being  deployed  there  B<lt 
Pent.ujon  ifflcials  later  *aid  iie  went  instead 
Ui  Th.uland 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  |n 
a  Atutement.  called  the  \BM  .'tystem  irre- 
sponsible on  rtsi^al  gnjunds  and  px'lntlees 
on  military  grounds  '  The  Federation  state- 
ment said  that  the  basic  technical  fact  Is 
that  this  system  can  be  easily  neutrall/*d 
by  the  Chinese  bv  using  relatively  simple  .lad 
cheap  penetrati  'n  aids  jr  bv  developing 
diiTerent  means  if  weapons  delivery  " 
-  Both  the  Oaj-vin-Bethe  article  and  tfce 
PA3  statement  express  ft-ar  that  the  ■ll^ht" 
ABM  sv'stem.  approved  last  September  by  O- 
tftise  Secret. irv  Robert  ^  McNamar.i  will  nl>t 
st<'p  there  Both  believe  there  will  be  <retlt 
pressure  to  e.xpund  the  system  into  one  dfe- 
slgned  to  protect  .xffunst  Soviet  ICBMs  Bt 
a  CLiBt  uf  >40  billion   ir  more  I 

The  PAS  statement  is  :Uso  critical  of  Ip- 
cotiuru?  Defense  Secretary  Clark  M  Clltror4'3 
statement  that  he  will  seek  clear-cut  nli- 
clear  iuperlonty  '  over  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
statement  said  th..t  at  txjdav  s  level  of  weaj)- 
onry  there  can  be  no  such  tiling  ' 

lFri..m   Tiie  New  Republic.  Oct    28.   l'J67| 

DtKENSE      The   Missile   Nobody   Nezds 

(By   William   E    J,u.-k3on.  Jr    ' 

The  .eiul  note  Mad  Momentum!  ;n  The 
New  Rtpublic  of  Octoijer  14  is  in  solid  ground 
In  suKsjesting  tiiat  the  official  3trates;ic  rea- 
scmmg  f.jT  our  decision  to  deploy  a  light  .uitl- 
ballLstic  missile  system  i5  veneer,  the  de- 
cision IS  mainly  understandable  in  terms  »f 
domestic  politics  It  is  unfortunate  that  lln 
Some  quarters  pr  use  for  Secretary  McNa- 
m.vi^s  restrHint  m  optpjsing  an  extensive 
aiui-Soviel  .\BM  system  h.is  resulted  in  un- 
critical approval  ot  tile  ■Chinese  oriented" 
ABM  For  the  Defeiis«  Seireiarj  s  argument 
for  -he  latter  is  fuJl  of  holes  ! 

Te»t:f>lng  before  tUe  House  .\rmed  Sef.- 
Itcs  Committee  last  March   1967,  Mr    McNb- 


'  Mr  JackLson  has  worlted  m  the  Interrta- 
tKJnal  Division  of  the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget 
and  as  research  issistant  at  Columbia  Uttl- 
versity'5  Institute  of  War  .vnd  Peace  Studies. 


mara  estimated  tliat  "a  significant  Red  Chl- 
iie.se  nuclear  threat  to  the  cmtlneiual  United 
States  will  not  develop  before  the  irud- 
1U70'»  "  He  went  on  to  slate  tliat  w\th  re- 
spect to  protectnrn  of  the  Unitfd  Statri 
against  po^ithlr  Red  cntnese  nurlear  attack, 
the  lead  time  rcf/uired  for  Chtria  tu  develop 
a  tigmficant  ICBM  force  is  greater  than  that 
required  for  deployment  of  our  defense — 
therefore  the  Chinese  threat  i"  itself  would 
not  dictate  the  production  of  an  ABM  rvstem 
at  thi\  Tirne  "  McN.imara  even  said  that  It 
.s  not  clear  that  we  need  m  ABM  defen.se 
,iKainst  China  "  fhese  stjit-emenu.  were  made 
in  connection  with  iJie  tlscjil  year  1U68  budget 
presentation  and  the  same  line  w.us  reiterated 
by  McNamara  and  his  as.sl.--tant  for  systems 
analysis  well  into  the  summer  Why  then  did 
the  Administration  change  it«  mind  In  Sep- 
tember -uid  ')pt  Dn  marsrinal  itroiinds."  for 
m  antl-Chinese  ABM  svstem''  W.is  the  switch 
due  to  a  more  threatening  attitude  on  the 
part  of  China'  Was  the  de<'lslon  due  to  re- 
vised intelUgence  estimates  of  China's  prog- 
ress in  nucle«r  weapons  and  delivery  sys- 
tems? A  recent  report  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  (entitled  ■Impact  of 
Chinese  Communist  Nuclear  Weapons  Prog- 
ress on  United  Suites  National  Security  l 
.aid  statements  bv  McNiuniu'a  for  the  past 
ye.ir  .ire  in  ;u.-cord  Comnuinlst  China  will 
probably  .iciileve  x-mie  operating  ICBM's  with 
rmcleiir  warhead,  by  the  e;irly  I'JTO's  But  if 
there  has  been  In  tact  a  faster- tlian-expected 
l>ace  in  Chinese  wea|>on  programs  i  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defen<;e  does  not  wish  to 
draw  attention  I  tr  u  indeed  remarkable  that 
the  United  States,  which  yeems  latisfird  that 
Its  deterrent  is  eljecttve  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  should  be  so  concerned  about  its  in- 
effectiirnes.s  against  a  power  whose  resources 
tire  mmlscule  by  comparison. 

One  IS  led  to  one  <>t  two  conclusions 
Either  the  SecreUiry  of  Defense  and  his  ad- 
visers do  not  believe  in  the  deterrence  con- 
cept I  the  cornerstone  of  our  strategic 
policy  ■  I  ;is  applied  to  the  Chinese,  or  the  new 
.\BM  svstem  is  hiislcally  in  ettect,  antl-So- 
viet  If  for  :is  far  ahead  .is  we  can  foresee^' 
with  respect  to  China  we  will  have  "an  over- 
whelming flrst-striite  capability"  (McNa- 
mara's  words  used  in  the  «.eiise  that  he  means 
them  the  .iblltty  lo  substantially  eliminate 
the  attack  natlon^it  retaliatory  second-strike 
forces  I  then  there  is  no  real  need  for  :ui 
.intl-Chinese  ABM  svstem  unless  it  is  be- 
lieved that  deterrence  might  not  work  against 
the  Chinese  If  deterrence  ia  expe<ted  lo  work 
.tgainst  'he  Chinese,  then  the  thin  ABM  sys- 
tem must  be  seen,  prlmarilv.  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  our  defense  and  offense  against 
the  Soviets 

In  San  Francisco  lost  month.  McNamara 
described  China  thus  "Despite  the  shrill  and 
raucous  propaganda  <llreited  at  iier  own  peo- 
ple that  the  atomic  iximb  Is  a  paper  tiger', 
there  IS  ample  evidence  that  China  well  ap- 
preciates the  destructive  i)owcr  of  nuclear 
weapons  China  has  been  cautions  to  avoid 
anv  .urtion  that  might  end  In  a  nuclear  clash 
with  the  United  States — however  w^lld  her 
words — and  understandably  so."  But.  after 
declaring  that  the  United  States  has  "the 
ptiwer  not  only  to  destroy  completely  her  en- 
tire nuclear  offensive  forces,  but  lo  devastate 
her  society  as  well.  "  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
went  on  to  state  that  "one  can  conceive  con- 
ditions under  which  China  might  miscalcu- 
late '  .inU  irrationally  commit  suicide  by  at- 
tempting a  nuclear  allJick  on  the  United 
States  or  our  allies  i  McNamara  has  since  de- 
fined the  "conceivable  conditions"  in  a  Life 
interview  We  can  visualize  .i  situation  of 
tension  between  Red  China  and  the  U  S , 
brought  abijut  by  some  aggressive  move  by 
the  Chinese  In  that  atmosphere,  if  i<  ccm- 
ceiiable  that  someone  in  their  goiernment 
would  predict  that  the  U  S.  was  going  to 
launch  nuc'ear  tcrapons  to  deitniy  their 
imai;  and  >:ighly  vulnerable  mi^tile  force  on 
the  ground  Under  ttiose  circumatances,  some 


in  China  might  be  tempted  to  reconunend 
that  they  preempt  that  they  hiuiich  .ihead 
of  time,  because  otherwise  they  would  ii"t  be 
able  to  launch  at  all  '  Italics  added  i  There- 
fore, concluded  the  Defense  Secretary,  "there 
are  marginal  grounds  for  ctmcliidliig  that  .i 
light  deployment  of  US  ABM'.s  .igulnst  this 
poFslbility  Is  prudent  " 

But  just  how  much  security  would  all 
ABM  system  provide  against  a  siUcldal  C.m- 
munlfit  China  determined  to  inflict  harm"' 
Curiously.  Secretary  Mi  N.tmara  devoted  a 
ereat  deal  of  space  lo  discussing  US  moves 
and  Soviet  counterrnoves  In  .ui  arms  rac.- 
I  over  four-fifths  of  his  September  18  speech 
w.'.\s  devoted  lo  the  Soxiet  threat  and  to  a 
dialogue  wltli  the  Russians),  but  <lld  not 
discuss  the  ■  iictlon-reacUon  phenomenon" 
in  terms  of  Chinese  reactions  to  US  actions. 
The  Chinese  could  decide  lo  emphasl/.e  (or 
to  build  some  I  weapons  .igalnst  which  bal- 
listic missile  defenses  would  l3e  ineffective 
IX  they  should  become  der.tnged  i  Uie  clear 
implication  of  the  Secretary's  rc-asonlng)  and 
choose  to  ignore  our  overwhelming  retalia- 
tory capability,  they  could  send  submarine.'; 
with  cruise-type  missiles  or  nuclear-tipped 
torpedoes  ,ind  launch  attacks  .i^alnst  our 
port  installations  .md  lo^ustal  cities-  an  at- 
tack with  which  an  AUM  system  .-ould  lUit 
cope  I  A  missile  submarine  force  would  give 
I  hem  both  .k  regloiial  .md  an  Intercontl- 
nent.il  capal.nllty  les,s  vulnerable  to  preemp- 
tive attack  than  first-generation  soft" 
ICBM's  )  They  could  kill  .severil  million 
Americans  before  we  destroyed  them  If  an 
ICBM  attack  against  our  cities  is  ;issumed. 
m  area  ABM  defense  could  hold  down  cas- 
u  lilies  to  small  numbers  But  another  kind 
of  surprise  .'iltack  could  do  great  liarm 
There  is  no  absolute  security  against  a  de- 
ranged enemy. 

There  Is.  of  course,  another  [x'lsslble  pur- 
pose fi>r  a  US  -VBM  system  It  could  serve  to 
margmallij  strengthen  our  nuclear  threat 
capability  against  the  Chinese,  .ind  thereby 
give  us  more  flexibility  m  [xwsible  future 
military  Interventions  in  Asia  deemed  to  be 
in  our  national  interest  (The  role  of  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces  is  not  as  ■Intrinsi- 
cally limited"  as  the  Secretary  would  have 
us  t>elleve  i 

It  IS  in  this  light  that  Secretary  McN.i- 
mara's  listing  of  another  ■advanwge^  of  the 
.intl- ballistic  missile  should  be  read  "It 
would  provide  an  iiddltlonal  indication  to 
Asians  that  we  intend  to  deter  China  from 
nuclear  bl.ickmall,  ,  "  He  is  saving  that 
once  the  ClUnese  ;ire  able  to  threaten  the 
United  States — tiiat  Is.  make  us  ixty  a  price 
for  coming  to  the  aid  of  our  allies — then  nn 
ABM  system  will  be  relevant  to  preventing 
Chinese  nuclear  blackmail"  .tgainst  her 
neighbors  and  to  permitting  US  interven- 
tion in  Asia  Spartan  long-range  missiles  In 
tije  ABM  system  could  provide  protection  for 
our  cities  ;igainst  Chinese  ICBM  threats  into 
the  il'80's.  Their  most  harmful  i  to  us  i 
means  of  committing  suicide  would  be  sty- 
mied We  would  have  an  option  .igainst  the 
Chinese  that  we  no  longer  hold  ag;unst  the 
Russians;  the  former  couldn't  tou.-h  us  with 
ICBM's  for  approximately  a  decade  and  a 
half 

(To  admit  this  advantage,  however.  Is  not 
to  accept  McNamara'.s  speculation  that 
Chinas  'basic  motivation  In  developing  a 
strategic  nuclear  capability  Is  an  .iltempt  to 
provide  a  basis  for  threatenlne  her  neigh- 
bors "  Her  motivation  may  be  the  same  .is 
ours:  to  achieve  greater  power  and  security 
In  an  uncertain  world,) 

An  ABM  system  cannot  .serve  to  protect 
India  or  Japan  or  Vietnam  from  Chinese 
threats  In  the  next  five  years  or  so  The 
Chinese  .ilready  have  (according  to  Mc- 
Namara In  his  congressional  testimony)  some 
bombers  which  can  carry  nuclear  weapons 
for  several  hundred  miles  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  recently  stated  Its 
belief  that  the  Chinese  have  completed  de- 
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velopment  of  a  medium-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile. With  this  growing  regional  capability, 
the  Chinese  can  strike  at  American  bases  in 
E.ist  Asia  and  threaten  the  cities  of  our 
Asian  friends  This  capability  does  strengthen 
the  barriers  against  US  military  Interven- 
tion m  Asia  Existing  deterrent  forces  had 
better  work  .igainst  this  capabtlitv;  an  ABM 
s\!-teni  Will  have  no  relevunce  f)  it  for  live 
years 

.'Vlternativcly.  If  it  i.s  a,ss>imed  that  the 
Chinese  are  as  "rational"  ,is  tlie  ulher  luiclear 
oowers,  the  US  decision  to  deploy  a  light 
ABM  system  can  be  seen— strategically— as 
.in  .uiti-Soviet  actum.  There  is  no  danger  of 
llie  Chlne.se  having  either  a  lirst-strlke  or 
a  second-strike  capability  (the  ability  to 
absorb  a  i.uclear  attack  and  still  have 
enough  bombers  and  missiles  to  inflict  un- 
.icccptuble  damage  on  the  attacking  coun- 
try) against  us  in  tlie  foreseeable  future. 
But  the  Soviets  do  have  an  'actual  and 
(Tcdlble"  second-strike  capability  against 
the  United  States.  McNamara  listed  as  a 
'concurrent  benefit"  of  a  Chinese-oriented 
.\HM  deployment  the  'further  defense  of  our 
M;initeman  sites  atrainst  Soviet  attack." 
This  Is  ruljric  under  which  to  hide  a  basi- 
cally aiitl-.Soviet  action.  An  ABM  system,  as 
a  sUDplement  to  the  upgrading  of  our  .slra- 
'.egic  ofTen.sive  forces,  can  strengthen  our 
military  posture  relative  to  theirs  or  at  least 
enable  "us  to  hold  our  present  position  of 
superloritv.  On  September  18  McNamara  de- 
fined the  present  ratio  of  US  nuclear  superi- 
ority over  the  .Soviets:  "By  usiniJ  the  realis- 
tic measurement  ol  the  number  of  warheads 
avnil.ible.  capable  of  being  reliably  delivered 
irith  ticcuracy  and  rf^ectivrness  on  the  ap- 
propriate targets  in  the  United  States  or 
Soviet  Union.' I  can  tell  you  that  the  United 
States  currentiv  possesses  a  .superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Uniiin  of  at  least  three  or  four  to 
one  JMrthermorc.  we  will  maintain  a  superl- 
orltv— by  these  .-ame  realistic  criteria— over 
the  Soviet  Union  for  as  far  ahead  in  the 
future  :is  vc  can  realistically  plan."  (Italics 
added  ) 

The  short-ranee  Sprint  missiles  in  the 
ABM  complexes  will  not  be  placed  around 
our  cities,  but  will  be  deployed  around  ICBM 
bases  and  radar  installations  to  protect  our 
second-strike  capability  against  Soviet  at- 
tack Both  the  Sprint  and  the  long-range 
Spartan  missiles  can  provide  the  foundation 
tor  an  extensive  anti-Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ment. (Or  they  could  blunt  an  attack  from  a 
decimated  Soviet  retaliatory  force  if  the  US 
decided  it  was  neces.sary — the  'worst  plausi- 
ble case"?— to  preempt  and  launch  our  ofTen- 
.sive Tiuclear  forces  at  Soviet  missiles,  bomb- 
ers .md  submarines.)  It  should,  therefore, 
come  as  no  surprise  if  the  Soviets  interpret 
our  light  ABM  deployment  as  primarily  a 
means  of  lunltlng  damage  by  Soviet  strategic 
(orces.  Mr,  McNamara  is  using  the  ChiCom 
bugaboo  TO  justify  proceeding  with  an  ABM 
system,  while  hedging  US  ability  lo  more 
tiian  match  changes  in  Soviet  strategic 
forces.  Perhaps  iie  is  warning  the  Soviet 
Union  th;it.  if  they  go  on  with  their  ABM 
deployment,  so  will  we — even  :i.gainst  our 
better  Judement  Given  our  'credible  deter- 
rent," It   IS  .in  ■'incredible  ..clion." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  have  not  lost  the  .irgu- 
ment  for  an  extensive  anli-So\iet  ABM  sys- 
tem; thev  have  won  a  favorable  compromise. 
More  alarming  than  the  ABM  decision  is 
•he  radical  improvement  in  our  strategic 
ollensive  lurces  that  is  programmed  for  the 
near  future.  Examples;  Minuteman  Ill's.  Po- 
.seidon  missiles.  MIRV's.  In  reacting  to  the 
steady  increase  in  the  7:umbers  ot  Soviet 
ICBMs  and  their  limited  ABM  deployment, 
it  would  :ippear  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  not  only  re- 
jecting strategic  parity  but  are  determined 
to  edae  ne-arer  to  a  first-strike  capability. 
The  .Soviets  will  certainly  react  to  the  sched- 
uled improvements. 

rhe  final  reason  given  by  McNamara  for 
the  light  ABM  system  is  that  It   "would  add 


protection  of  our  p>opulatlon  against  the  im- 
probable but  possible  accidental  launch  of  an 
intercontinental  missile  by  any  of  the  nu- 
clear powers."  Here,  I  can  see  some  real  (as 
opposed  to  imagined)  need  for  an  ABM  net- 
work. We  have  been  lucky  so  far  To  the  ptib- 
llc's  knowledge,  the  United  Stat.es  has  not 
had  to  respond  to  an  uccident.il  laiincliinK  of 
a  nuclear  weapon  in  our  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  ABM  system  composed  of  20 
or  so  diflerent  batteries  will  .icid  several  more 
layers  to  the  electronic  and  human  contri^.is 
which  are  bound  to  l.iil  at  t.onie  point  In  a 
perceptive  Tunn  cartoon,  two  rcntaec.n  tr>-n- 
crals  are  pictured  iKindering  over  the  deslun 
of  a  missile,  and  one  is  ^.ayinjt  to  the  other: 
•"Now,  let's  ^'et  this  straiKhl-  is  this  the 
missile  we  send  tip  to  u'et  the  inis.slle  they 
sent  up  to  ^'et  our  ml.ssile  -vce  sent  up  to  i.:et 
theirs,  or  is  this  the  one  we  send  after  the 
one  they  send  up  to  ^ot  ours?"  .Atomic  fall- 
out could  occur  o'>er  our  lit'cs  '>vlth  one 
mistake. 

The  allefred  ctsst  of  tlie  iighl  .\BM  svstfin 
is  subject  lo  (luestion  McNamara's  estimate 
lor  an  "austere  ABM  defense"'  attainst  the 
Chinese  Wiis  j3  5  billion  in  March.  Six 
months  later  it  i.s  ^5  billion  lexcludint;  j,=iliO 
million  lor  operational  <  osts  and  *500  mil- 
lion for  continuing  researcn  i>cr  year).  ba.sed 
on  "preliminary  estimates  '  Does  anyone 
really  believe  these  Uirurcs?  The  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  himself  !kus  admitted  (before  the 
Hou.se  Armed  Services  ComniitlPc  (-n  March 
2)  that  imtial  estimates  lor  such  weapons 
systems  "may  be  understated  by  ."^O  V)  100 
percent"  Of  course,  the  lower  the  public 
estimate  in  the  beginning,  ilie  more  .itirac- 
tlve  these  weapon  systems  are  to  all  con- 
cerned, (McNamara  on  September  18  made 
.in  astonishingly  out  of  characU'r  stateiuent : 
■  If  we  could  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
.■nppuetrable  shield  over  the  United  States, 
we' would  be  v.-lllinp  to  spend  i.ot  iW  billion, 
but  any  icasonable  multiple  of  that  amount 
that  ■was   necessary."   Italics  added) 

Finally.  Secretary  McNanuu-a's  September 
18  statement  is  weiik  and  neglectlul  in  its 
reasoning  alXDut  the  internation.il  Implica- 
tions C3t  the  ABM  decision.  He  olfers  the  ;0]i 
that  an  anti-Chinese  .'\BM  system  would 
provide  an  additional  indii  ation  to  .Asians 
that  we  Intend  to  deter  China  from  nuclear 
blackmail,  and  thus  would  contribute  to- 
ward our  goal  of  discouraging  nuclear  weap- 
on proliferation  among  the  present  non- 
nuclear  countries."  But  this  is  a  pipe  dream. 
Our  deployment  of  an  .■\BM  system  may  sim- 
ply encourage  the  NATO  countries  toward 
efforts  to  buttress  deterrence  through  the  de- 
velopment (or  piu'chase)  of  their  own  l)alli.s- 
tic  missile  defenses.  And  what  is  to  keep 
India  and  other  Asian  countries  irom  want- 
ing their  own  missile  defenses,  especially  if 
China  decides  to  concentrate  on  a  visible 
regional  deterrent  (based  on  inedlum-raiifte 
missiles  and  bombers)  instead  of  ICBM's -i 

In  a  brilliant  treatise  against  the  .-.p- 
proaching  deci.sion  to  build  an  .ABM.  J.  I. 
Coffey  argued  last  sprlr.g  (in  Foreign  A  flans  ] 
that,  in  addition  to  throwing  a  wrench  into 
nonproliferation  negotiations,  a  US  decision 
in  favor  of  deployment  -would  adversely  aiTect 
the  quest  for  arms  control  because:  ill 
Some  European  countrie.s.  seeing  both  skies 
deploy  ABMs.  may  aeain  be  concerned  lest 
Europe  become  a  battlettround  I  ..r  the  nu- 
clear giants  and  grow  more  deternuned  in 
their  desire  to  develop  national  or  regional 
nuclear  deterrents;  (  2  )  ABM  deployment  -will 
necessitate  a  complete  reorientation  of  the 
U.S,  proposal  lor  a  freeze  on  strategic  forces 
(because  of  the  ".ictlon-reaction  phenome- 
non") and  'A-ill  militate  against  further  cut- 
backs in  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials because  of  the  requirement  for  liun- 
dreds  or  thousands  of  nuclear-tipped  mis- 
siles; (3)  The  desire  for  greater  information 
concerning  warhead  effects  will  make  1:  diffi- 
cult for  both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  to  give  up  the  underground  test- 


ing of  nuclear  -weapons;  and  (4)  At  some 
statie  in  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars, 
one  side  or  tlie  other  might  leel  compelled 
to  try  out  the  operational  ellectlveness  of  its 
lone-range  anti-mi.sslle  mi.sslles  against  in- 
coming warheads.  The  la  iter  would  mean  the 
;ihr:>gation  of  the  nuciear  lest  ban.  All  of 
these  undesirable  reactions  are  within  the 
reilm  <.f  i.-rt/oability  once  .ui  ABM  race  is 
iiiuier  v.'ay. 

My  main  j.urpose  l.cre  l.as  been  t.o  chal- 
'en.'e  the  sTategic  reusoniiig  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  But  ,aientioi-i  must  be  drawn  to 
the  domestic  lorces  that  Influenced  the  fchap« 
and  the  timing  of  the  decision  Indeed,  ('. -' 
entire  strategic  case  vis-ii-vls  China  ;ierms 
to  he  the  poH  hoc  rationale  ol  a  decifiiou 
cninpeUrd  by  domestic  political  press^tres. 
Tlie  .^BM  decish  n  can  be  seen — in  the  l)oi- 
lonous  political  climate  Induced  by  the  war 
in  Vietnam— :is  one  more  gesture  lo  the 
l:i.ee-jsrk  hawks  in  the  Congress  (Scnat.or 
Hu-^sell  hulled  the  ABM  decision  as  "the 
best  news  tlie  American  i!eo])Ie  have  had  in 
yeiirs'"),  and  ..imuUaneou.sly  as  an  etfort  1  > 
rob  the  Reoublicans  of  an  isiuie  in  ilie  196H 
(lection.  MiNamara  i)redicied  on  March  '-l 
that  the  Chinese  might  conduct  either  a 
sp.ice  or  a  long-range  ballistic  missile 
i.nmchinEj  before  tlie  end  of  1967.  The  Acl- 
ministrati'iii  was  demoi-islratlng  polltl<-al 
■  ('cterrence'  lu  announcing  the  .ABM  oc- 
ctsion  before  the  Oiiiiese  act. 

Certain  bu.sic  political  and  economic  forces 
lia\e  been  let  l.Vise  by  this  decision  In  rc- 
str.iini-d  terms,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ha.s 
warned  us  of  pressures  "from  many  direc- 
tions to  produce  and  deploy  the  weapon  oUt, 
,.f  :iU  pi'oportion  lo  the  prudent  level  re- 
quired." McNamara  -A'a.s  more  specific  in  de- 
scribing the  political  pressures  in  his  con- 
gressional testimony  of  last  March:  "E^cn 
before  the  |ABM|  systems  became  oper.i- 
ticnial,  pressures  would  mount  for  their  e>;- 
oansion  at  a  cost  of  still  additional  billions. 
The  unprotected,  or  relatively  unprotected, 
,.rc;(s  of  the  United  .States  would  claim  that 
their  tax  dollars  were  being  diverted  to  pro- 
tect New  York  and  Wa.shliit;,ton  while  they 
were  left  naked."  As  for  the  economic  j.rcs- 
ure  it  lias  been  estimated  by  Frederic  Col- 
lins c-SSO  Billion  lor  WhoiiV'"  In  The  Sew 
Itcpublic  lA  March  II.  1067i  that  the  prime 
<  ontr.ictors  and  subcoiilr.-'.ctor>  lor  the  com- 
ponents of  an  ABM  system  have  at  least  300 
[ilants  and  one  million  employees  spread 
throtigh  42  stales  (represented  by  84  sena- 
tors i  .iiid  172  (-(UigrfKsioiia!  districts'  . 

The  weapons  cionnvbrook  lias  not  been 
prevented;  r.ither.  tlie  gates  have  been 
opened.  Evidently  stral^egic  analysis  ran  be 
Iirostituted   by   political   pressures. 

'  Fr.'.m  il.e  Scientific  .American.  March  19(381 

ANTI-BAM-ISTir-Ml.SSILE    SYSTEM.S 

(By  Hichard  L.  Garv.in  and  Hans  A.  Bethe) 
(The  U.S.  is  now  building  a  "light"  AB.M 
,-vst^m  1"bo  authors  areue  that  o'.Tenslve 
lacucs  and  cheap  jieitet ration  aids  could 
nullify  the  clfectiveness  of  this  sysiem  i.d 
iinv  other  visualized  so  far, ) 

Last  September,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara announced  that  the  US.  would 
build  ■■,1  relatively  light  and  reliable  Chi- 
nese-orieiited  ABM  sysiem,"  With  this  state- 
ment lie  apparently  ended  a  long  ,.nd  com- 
plex debate  on  the  inerit-s  of  any  kind  of 
unti-ballistic-missile  system  in  an  age  ol  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  carrvin? 
multimegaton  thermonuclear  warheads.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  added  that  the  U.S.  would 
■begin  actual  production  of  such  a  system  at 
the  end  of  this  year.'  meaning  the  end  of 
1967, 

As  two  physicists  who  liave  been  i  on- 
cerncd  for  many  years  with  the  development 
and  deployment  of  modern  nuclear  weapons 
we  wish  to  offer  some  comments  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  On  ex.amining  the  capabili- 
ties of  ABM  systems  of  varioits  types,  and  lUi 
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considering  the  stratagem*  available  to  »  de- 
termined enemy  who  souRht  to  nulUfJ  the 
etTeriiveness  -f  such  .i  syBtem  we  hiive  come 
to  the  oonciiLslon  that  the  llsthf  system 
desrrlbed  by  Secret.iry  McNajnara  will  add 
lltt;e  If  .inythlKi?  to  the  inthienc-es  that 
should  restniin  China  indeflnltely  from  an 
.ittick  on  the  U  S  First  imonK  these  roctors 
us  Chinas  certain  knowledgje  thut,  in  Mc- 
N.uiiaras  words,  "we  have  the  pt)wer  not 
only  to  destroy  completely  her  entire  nu- 
clear olTenslve  forces  but  to  dev.istat«  lier 
soi'lety  lis  well  " 

An  even  more  pertinent  uTfiiment  agp.lt ist 
the  prop«jeed  ABM  system  in  our  view,  i^  tliat 
It  will  nourish  tJie  lUusiiHi  "Juit  .iii  erT«cUve 
delense  .u;alnst  ijaUlsUc  niisslles  is  poislble 
and  will  lead  alnnet  .nevlt-ibly  to  dem^ands 
that  the  light  system,  the  esttmatetl  odet  of 
wtuch  exceeds  «6  billion  he  expanded  ;hu;i  i 
heavy  3>-stem  that  could  cost  upward  'tf  *40 
biiUon.  The  lolly  of  andertakint?  Ui  (juild 
^uch  a  system  waa  vlgorouily  stated  by  decre- 
-.Li-v  McN.unara  It  is  important  to  iitider- 
,' ind.  ■  he  said,  •that  none  of  tlie  lAUMI 
.^,»tein.->  ^t-the  present  or  foreseeahle  >t4te  of 
flic  .ur:  would  provide  an  unpenetrable  .^hleld 
over  the  United  States  Let  me  rndke  It 

very  clear  that  the  |c<i«t|  in  itself  is  ncit  the 
problem  the  penetrability  of  the  proposed 
all. eld  :a  the  pniblem   ' 

In  our  view  the  penetrahiUly  of  the  Ms^^t. 
Chinese-orientetl  >hield  j.  also  .i  pmblefn  It 
does  nut  seem  credible  to  U6  that,  even  U  the 
Chinese  .tuccumbed  to  the  "Insane  antj  sui- 
cidal" impul6e  to  launch  a  nuclear  attaik  on 
the  U  S  within  the  next  decade  they  ♦ould 
also  be  foolish  enough  to  have  inillt  cf>dnplex 
and  t-xpensivp  missiles  -iiid  nuclear  warheads 
pecuU.trly  vulnerible  to  the  light  .\BNJ  n^-s- 
tem  now  presumably  under  constructl«»n  la 
system  whtse  .•har:icteristlcs  and  capabilities 
have  b«en  well  publicized  i  In  the  arpa  of 
strategic  weapons  a  i^omm>.>n  undersuitidlng 
ot  the  major  elements  and  technical  poasibll- 
Itles  IS  eseentlal  to  iin  informed  .aid  rea»oned 
Choice  by  the  people,  through  their  goivern- 
ment,  of  a  [Toper  course  of  action  In  this 
article  we  shall  outline  m  general  derras 
using  nonsecret  information,  the  techrjiquea 
,ui  enemy  could  employ  \x.  no  tfreal  c^t  to 
reduce  the  efecUveness  of  an  ABM  system 
even  more  ela:x>rat«  than  the  '->ne  the  Cliuiese 
will  race  First;,  however,  let  us  descrlb^  that 
j>-stem.  ! 

Known  .vs  the  Sentinel  system,  it  wilj  pro- 
'  vide  lor  long-range  interception  by  Sp^irtAn 
antimissile  missiles  and  short -r.inge  (nwr- 
ception  by  Sprint  .inumlssile  missiles  Both 
type*  jf  missile  will  be  armetl  witti  th^rmo- 
nucleur  warhe.ids  tor  the  purp<«e  of  destroy- 
ing 'r  tnacUvatlng  the  attackers  therr«onu- 
clear  weapons  which  will  be  lx>rne  through 
the  atmosphere  .ind  to  tJieir  tArgets  tjy  re- 
entry vehicles  iRVs)  The  Spu-tan  mifesiles, 
whose  range  li  a  few  hundred  kilorneters. 
will  be  hred  when  an  attaxrker  s  reentiy  ve- 
hicles are  hrst  detected  rising  .ibove  the 
horiMJn  bv  perimeter  acciulsiUon  (radar 
I  P.AR  1.  '  J 

If  the  attacker  Is  using  his  availably  pro- 
pulsion to  deliver  maximum  payload.  His  re- 
entry vehlclee  will  follow  ,i  normal  minlftium- 
energy  traject.ory.  and  they  will  first  be 
sighted  by  one  <>f  '.he  PAR  s  when  thty  -ire 
alxjut  4.iX)0  kilometers,  or  about  10  minutes, 
away  |  sec  i/Iu.urafio'i  on  page  ?S  |  If  the 
attacker  chooses  to  launch  his  rocketa  with 
less  than  ma.Kimum  payload.  he  can  put  them 
either  in  a  lofted  trajectory  or  iii  a  depres.sed 
one  The  lofted  trajectory  has  certain  advan- 
t  iges  .ig-ainst  a  terminal  defense  ^ystenj  The 
most  extreme  example  of  \  depressed  trajec- 
tory is  the  path  followed  by  a  low-orbit  satel- 
lite On  such  a  trajectory  a  reentry  vehicle 
could  remain  below  an  .iJtitude  .r  160  kilo- 
meters and  would  not  be  •.  isible  to  the  hor- 
izon-search riUlar  until  it  was  some  1.400 
kilometers,  or  ibout  three  minute*,  away. 
This  IS  FOBS  the  fractlonal-orblt  bombard- 
ment system,   which  allows  intercontiaental 


ballistic  mlMlles  to  deliver  perhaps  50  to  75 
percent  of  'heir  normal  payl'MUl 

In  the  .Sentinel  .svstem  .S|>,irtAns  will  be 
launched  when  PAR  hits  slghtJHl  .in  incom- 
ing mlsBlle.  they  will  I)*  Ciipable  of  inter- 
cepting the  mi.salle  at  a  distance  of  -.everiil 
hundred  kilometers  To  provide  a  light  shield 
for  the  entire  US  about  iialf  a  dozen  PAR 
units  will  be  deployed  along  the  northern 
oorder  of  the  c»:>untry  to  detect  missiles  ap- 
proaching from  the  general  direction  of  the 
North  Pole  |>ce  i/lusfroftoa  at  le/t].  Each 
P.\R  win  be  linked  to  ■ievenil  "fBrms"  of  long- 
r.mee  .Spartan  missiles,  which  can  be  hun- 
dreds of  kilometers  away  Next  to  e^vch  Spar- 
tan larm  will  t>e  a  !arm  of  sprint  ml.sslles  to- 
gether with  mlsslle-slte  radar  iMSRI  whose 
function  IS  ('>  help  guide  ixith  the  Spartans 
and  the  nhorter-range  Sprints  to  their  targets. 
The  taak  of  the  Sprints  is  ut  provide  te^rmlnal 
protection  fi>r  t.he  Important  Sp.irt.-ins  and 
.MSR-i  The  PARs  will  .\l.so  be  protected  by 
Sprtnia  and  thus  -.inll  require  .MSR's  nearby. 

Wherea*  the  spartan*  ire  expected  to  inter- 
oept  xn  enemy  missile  well  iibove  the  upper 
atmosphere,  the  Sprints  .ire  designed  to  be 
effective  within  the  .itmi.«phere.  at  altitudes 
below  .15  kilometers  T\iv  explosion  of  an  .\BM 
missiles  thermoniicle.u-  wiu-head  will  pro- 
duce a  huge  Mux  of  X  rays,  neutrons  and 
jther  particles  and  within  the  .itniosphere  a 
fKJwerful  bl.ust  wave  as  well  We  shall  describe 
later  how  X  rays,  particles  and  blast  can 
inc.\p.MMtate    i  reentry  vehicle 

Before  we  ■•onslder  in  detail  the  capabili- 
ties .ind  limitations  of  ABM  systems,  one  of 
us  fOarwlni  will  briefly  summarize  the  pres- 
ent strategic  (josltlon  nf  the  US  The  pri- 
mary fact  Is  that  the  US  and  the  USSR 
can  annihilate  each  other  .is  viable  civiliza- 
tions within  a  day  and  perhaps  within  an 
hour  Each  can  at  will  intllct  ^n  the  other 
more  than  120  million  immediate  deaths,  to 
which  must  be  added  deaths  that  will  be 
caused  by  fire,  fallout,  disease  and  starva- 
tion In  addition  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  pro<luctlve  capacity  of  each  country 
would  be  destroyed,  regardless  nf  who  strikes 
Ilrst  .At  present,  therefore  each  of  the  two 
countries  has  .in  ;issured  destruction  capabil- 
ity with  respect  to  the  <ither  It  Is  usually 
jissumed  that  a  nation  faced  with  the  assured 
destruction  of  :jO  percent  of  its  population 
and  productive  capacity  will  be  deterred  from 
destroying  another  nation,  no  matter  how 
ierlous  the  grievance  Assured  destruction  is 
therefore  not  a  very  flexible  ixjlltlcal  ct  mili- 
tary tool  It  serves  only  to  preserve  a  nation 
from  complete  destruction  .M'^re  conven- 
tional military  forces  ire  needed  to  rill  the 
more  conventional  military  role 

Assured  destruction  was  not  possible  until 
the  advent  of  thermonuclear  weapons  in  the 
middle  1950's  At  first,  when  one  had  to  de- 
pend on  aircraft  to  dellyer  such  weapons, 
destruction  was  not  really  assured  because ' 
a  strategic  air  force  Is  subject  to  surprise  at- 
tack, to  problems  of  command  and  control 
.md  to  attrition  by  the  air  ilefenses  of  the 
other  side  All  of  this  was  changed  by  the 
development  of  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  and  also  although  to  a  lesser 
extent,  by  mtidlftcatlons  of  our  B-52  force 
that  would  enable  It  to  penetrate  enemy 
delenses  at  low  altitude  There  Is  no  doubt 
totlay  that  the  USSR  and  the  US  have 
achieved  mutual   assured  destruction. 

The  US.  has  1.000  Mlnuteman  missiles  In 
hardened  "silos  '  and  54  much  larger  Titan 
II  missiles  In  addition  we  have  656  Polaris 
missiles  m  41  submarines  and  nearly  70O 
long-range  bombers  The  Mlnuteman  alone 
could  survive  a  surprise  attack  and  achieve 
;i&sured  destruction  of  the  att.aiker  In  his 
recent  iiinual  report  the  Secretary  .  f  De- 
fense estimated  that  as  of  October,  1967,  the 
U  S  .S  R  had  some  720  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  about  30  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  i excluding  many  that  are 
iurborne  rather  than  bylllstlc)  and  about  155 


long-range  bombers    This  force  i)rovlde«  as- 
.sured   destructl^in   of   the   US 

Secretary  McNamara  lias  al.so  stated  that 
U  S  forces  can  deliver  more  than  2  000  ther- 
monuclear weapi'ns  with  an  average  yield  of 
one  megaton,  and  that  fewer  than  400  .-uch 
weaijons  would  be  needed  for  as.sured  de- 
struction of  a  third  of  the  U  S  S  H  s  popula- 
tion and  three-fourths  of  us  industry.  The 
USSR  would  need  somewhat  levier  weap- 
ons to  achieve  the  same  results  against  the 
US 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  interconti- 
nental missiles  and  nuclear  wea[x>ns  iire  not 
the  only  means  if  mass  destruction  They 
lie.  however  among  the  most  reliable,  as 
they  \»-ere  even  when  they  were  first  made 
in  1940s  and  1950s.  One  might  build  .i  stra- 
tegic force  -somewhat  differently  tcday.  btit 
the  U  S  and  the  U  S  S  R  have  no  Incentive 
for  doing  so  In  fact,  the  chief  virtue  of  a.s- 
sured  destruction  may  be  that  It  removes  the 
need  lo  race— there  is  no  reward  for  getting 
ahead  One  really  should  not  worry  too  much 
about  new  means  for  delivering  nuclear 
weapons  (such  as  b<-)mbs  In  orbit  or  frac- 
tlonal-orblt systems)  or  about  advances  in 
.hemlcal  or  biological  warfare  A  single  ther- 
monuclear assured-destruction  force  can  de- 
ter such  novel  kinds  of  attack  .^s  well 

Now  i3  Secretary  McN.imara  st.^ted  in  lils 
.September  speech,  our  defense  experts 
reckoned  conservatively  six  to  10  years  .igo. 
when  our  present  strategic-force  levels  were 
planned.  The  result  Is  that  we  have  right 
now  many  more  missiles  than  we  need  for 
•issured  destruction  of  the  USSR  If  vvar 
omes  therefore,  the  US.  will  use  the  excess 
lorce  m  a  "damage-limiting"  role,  which 
me.^ns  bring  the  excess  .it  tho.se  elements  of 
the  Ru.sslan  stratetrlc  force  th.it  would  do 
the  most  damage  to  the  US  Inasmuch  as  the 
USSR,  has  achieved  the  level  of  .issure<l  de- 
struction, this  action  will  not  preserve  the 
US  but  It  should  reduce  the  damage,  per- 
haps sparing  a  small  city  here  or  there  or 
reducing  somewhat  the  forces  the  U  S  S  R, 
can  use  against  our  allies  To  the  extent  that 
this  damage-limiung  use  of  our  forces  re- 
duces the  damage  done  to  the  USSR  It  may 
slightly  reduce  the  deterrent  effect  resultini; 
from  issured  destruction  It  must  be  clear 
that  only  surplus  forces  will  be  used  in  this 
way  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
exact  level  of  casualties  and  industrial  dam- 
ige  required  to  destroy  a  nation  as  a  viable 
society  h.vs  been  the  subject  of  surprisingly 
little  research  or  even  areument 

One  can  conceive  of  three  threats  to  the 
present  rather  comforting  situ.ition  of  mu- 
tual assured  destruction  The  lirst  would  l>e 
nn  effective  counterforce  system;  a  systen 
that  would  enable  the  US,  lor  the  USSR  1 
to  incapacitate  the  other  sides  strategic 
forces  t)efore  they  could  be  used  The  second 
would  be  an  effective  ballistlc-missile  defense 
ccnnbined  wTth  an  effective  .tntialrcraft  sys- 
tem The  third  would  be  a  transition  Irom  .i 
bipolar  world.  In  which  the  US  and  the 
USSR  alone  pK)Sse.ss  overwhelming  [xiwer, 
to  a  multipolar  world  including,  for  lnst.iince. 
China  .Such  threats  are  of  covirse  more  wor- 
risome in  combination  than  individually 

American  and  Russian  defen.se  planners 
are  constantly  evaluatlne  less-than-perfect 
Intelligence  to  see  if  any  or  ill  of  these 
threats  .xre  developing  Fur  purp<:ises  of  dis- 
cussion let  us  ask  what  responses  a  White 
Side  might  make  to  various  moves  made  by 
a  Black  side  Assume  that  Black  h.as  threat- 
ened to  negate  White's  capability  of  assured 
destruction  by  doing  one  of  the  foUowinc 
things;  (11  It  h.^s  procured  more  i!it.er- 
contmentil  missiles.  |2)  It  hiis  installed 
some  missile  defense  or  l3)  it  has  built 
up  a  large  operational  force  of  missiles  each 
of  which  can  iltack  several  t-irgets.  using 
multiple  independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles"  i  MIR\"si  . 

White's  goal  is  to  malnt.aln  .assured  de- 
struction. He  Is  now  worried  that  Black  may 
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Ije  ;  ble  to  reduce  to  a  dangerous  level  the 
number  of  White  warhend.s  that  will  reach 
their  lirget  White's  flmplest  response  to  all 
three  thre;its — but  not  necessarily  the  most 
effective  or  the  cheapest-  is  to  provide  him- 
self with  more  launch  vehicles.  In  addition. 
m  1  rder  to  meet  the  lirst  and  third  threats 
White  will  try  to  iivke  his  l.nni.-her.s  more 
difflcult  to  des»r..y  by  uiie  or  mo  e  of  the 
following  means;  by  nvtklnp  them  mobile 
(for  cx:imple  by  placing  liiem  in  Mibmarines 
or  <n  railrf'iid  carsi.  by  further  l-.ardening 
their  permanent  sites  rr  bv  .lifeiuling  them 
with  :in  ABM  system 

Another  possibility  th.it  is  less  often  dis- 
cussed would  lie  inr  White  to  arrange  to  fire 
the  bulk  of  his  w.irheads  on  "evaluation  of 
threat."  In  .■ihrr  words.  White  could  fire  his 
land-based  b.ilhstic  missiles  when  some 
fraction  of  them  had  already  been  destroyed 
by  enemy  warheads,  or  when  a  overwlielm- 
Inc;  .ittack  is  about  to  <lestroy  them  To  im- 
plement such  a  capability  responsibly  re- 
quires excellent  communications,  and  the 
decision  to  lire  woukl  have  to  be  made  with- 
in minute.s.  leading  to  the  execution  of  a 
prearranged  lirlng  jilan  As  a  complete  iilter- 
nati'e  to  hardeniiit'  and  mobility,  this  iire- 
novi'-or-never  capability  would  lead  to  ten- 
sion and  even,  in  tlie  event  if  an  iiccldent,  to 
catastrophe  Still,  as  a  supplemental  capa- 
bility to  case  fears  of  effecf.ve  counterforce 
action,  it  may  have  Kime  merit 

White's  res[)oiise  to  the  second  threat — 
an  mcrea.se  in  Black's  ABM  liefenses-  might 
be  limited  to  lieploying  more  launchers,  with 
the  simple  i!oal  of  .Saturating  and  exhausting 
Black's  defenses  But  White  would  also  want 
to  consider  the  cost  and  etlectiveness  of  the 
following  penetration  aids,  concentrating 
on  undelended  or  lightly  defended  targets, 
maneuvering  reentry  vehicles  or  multiple 
reentry  vehicles  The  last  refers  to  several 
reentry  vehlcle.s  carried  by  the  same  missile: 
the  defcn.se  would  have  to  destroy  all  of 
them  to  avoid  damage  Finally,  White  could 
reopen  the  question  of  whether  he  should 
seek  assured  destruction  solely  by  means  of 
missiles  For  example,  he  might  reexamine 
the  etlectiveness  of  low-altitude  bombers  or 
he  might  turn  his  attention  to  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  It  does  not  much  matter 
ho\^-  assured  liestruction  Is  achieved.  The 
important  thing,  as  Secretary  McNamara  has 
emphasl/.ed,  is  that  the  other  side  find  it 
credible  ("The  point  is  that  a  potential  ae- 
gressor  must  himself  believe  that  our  assured 
destruction  capability  is  in  fact  actual,  and 
that  our  will  to  use  it  in  retaliation  to  an  at- 
tack is  in  fact  -unwaverine  "i 

It  is  clear  that  White  h.as  many  options, 
and  that  he  will  choose  those  that  are  most 
reliable  or  those  that  are  cheapest  for  a  Riven 
level  of  assured  destruction.  Although  rela- 
tive costs  do  depend  on  the  level  of  destruc- 
tion required  the  important  technical  con- 
clusion is  that  for  conventional  levels  of  as- 
sured destruction  it  is  considerably  cheaper 
(or  White  to  provide  more  otlensive  capability 
than  it  is  for  Black  to  defend  his  people  and 
industry  against  a  concerted  strike 

As  an  aside,  r.  might  be  mentioned  t'nat 
scientists  newly  engaged  in  the  evaluation  of 
military  .■-rystcms  often  have  trouble  grasping 
that  l.irge  sv.stcin&  ol  the  type  created  by  or 
lor  the  militarv  are  divided  quite  rigidly  into 
several  chronoiogic.U  stages,  namely,  in  re- 
verse order;  operation,  deployment,  develop- 
ment and  research.  An  operational  system  Is 
not  threatened  by  a  .-ystem  that  is  still  in 
development,  the  threat  is  not  real  until  the 
new  system  is  m  fact  deployed,  shaken  down 
and  lullv  operative.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  an  ABM  system,  which  is  obliged  to  oper- 
ate agam.st  large  numbers  of  relatively  inde- 
pendent intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  It 
is  equally  true,  hov^-ever,  for  counterforce  re- 
entry vehicles,  which  can  be  ignored  unless 
they  are  built  by  the  hundreds  or  thousands. 
Ihe  same  goes  for  MIRV's.  a  development 
of  the  multiple  reentry  vehicle  in  which  each 


reentry  vehicle  is  independently  directed  to  :i 
separate  target.  One  must  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  pos-^ib'tity  of  development  and 
the  development  U.-^elf,  and  similarly  lietween 
development  and  actual  operation  One  iiuist 
refrain  from  attnlnnmg  lo  a  specllic  dflt-nse 
system,  such  a.s  Sentinel,  tlnise  caiialjllities 
that  might  be  obtained  by  nirther  iicvclop- 
mem,  of  a  dillcrent  rystem 

It  fol!o^^•s  that  the  Sentinel  licht  ABM  sy.s- 
tem  t.j  be  built  nov,-  and  to  be  ui)cr.i!  ional 
in  the  early  1970'.'-  against  a  possible  Chinese 
intcrcontinentil  b.dlistlc  missile  threat,  will 
have  to  reckrai  wi'li  a  missile  lorce  unlike 
eitlicr  the  Russian  or  the  American  lorce. 
both  of  which  were,  after  .ill,  Iniilt  when 
there  \^•as  no  baliistic-ni'ssile  defense  The 
Chinese  will  probably  liuild  even  their  lirst 
operational  int.eivoiUinental  ballistic  mi'-siles 
so  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  penetrate 
Moreover,  we  believe  it  is  well  within  China's 
caiiabiluies  to  do  a  giKid  job  at  tins  without 
inteiiMve  testiU''  or  ircmendous  :<(ciilice  in 
payload, 

"i'emporarily  leaving  aside  i>enetration 
aids,  there  are  two  pure  .strategies  lor  at- 
tack against  a  ballistlc-niissile  defense  'The 
first  is  an  all-warhead  att.;ick  in  which  one 
tises  large  booster  rockets  to  transport  many 
small  (that  is.  fractional-mei'atoin  war- 
heads. These  warheads  are  separated  at 
some  instant  between  the  time  the  missile 
leaves  the  atmosphere  and  the  time  of  re- 
entry. The  warheads  from  one  missile  can 
all  be  directed  against  the  same  large  target 
(such  ;us  a  city):  these  inultii)le  reentry  ve- 
hicles iMR'V'K)  are  purely  a  iienetration  aid 
Alternatively  each  of  the  reentry  vehicles 
can  be  given  an  Independent  boost  to  a  dil- 
lerent  target,  thus  in:iV-lng  them  into 
MIRV's  MIRV  is  not  a  penetration  aid  but 
is  rather  a  counterforce  weapon;  if  each  of 
the  reentry  vehicles  ha.s  very  high  accuracy, 
then  it  is  conceivable  that  each  of  them  may 
destroy  an  enemy  missile  silo  The  Titan  II 
liquid-fuel  rocket,  designed  more  llian  10 
years  ago.  could  carry  20  or  more  thermo- 
nuclear weajions  If  tliese  were  employed 
simply  as  MRV'.',  the  54  Titans  ctjuld  provide 
more  than  1,000  reentry  vehicles  lor  the  de- 
fense to  deal  with 

Since  the  .Spartan  interceptors  will  each 
cost  $1  million  to  ^-2  million,  including  their 
thermonuclear  warheads,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  theremonuclear  warheads  can  be  de- 
livered for  less  than  it  will  cost  the  defender 
to  intercept  them.  The  attacker  can  make  u 
further  relative  saving  by  concentrating  his 
strike  so  that  most  of  the  interceptors,  all 
bought  and  paid  for.  have  nothing  to  shoot 
at.  This  is  a  high-rcllabilitv  penetration 
;  trateery  open  to  any  country  that  can  aflord 
to  spend  a  reasonable  fraction  of  the  amount 
its  opponent  can  ;  pond  for  defense 

The  second  pure  ^tratciry  for  attack  .igainst 
an  .\BM  defense  i.s  to  precede  the  actual  at- 
tack with  an  all-decoy  att.ack  or  to  mix 
real  warheads  with  decoys.  This  can  be 
achieved  rather  cheaply  by  firing  large  rock- 
ets from  unhardencd  .sites  to  send  light, 
unguided  decoys  more  or  less  in  the  direction 
of  plausible  city  t  irgets.  If  the  .'VBM  defense 
is  an  area  defense  like  the  Sentinel  sys.em, 
it  must  fire  aeainst  these  threatening  ob- 
jects at  very  long  range  before  they  reent.cr 
the  atmosphere,  wtiere  because  of  their  light- 
ness they  would  behave  diliereiitly  from  real 
warheads.  Several  hundred  to  several  thou- 
sand such  decoys  launched  by  a  few  I  irge 
vehicles  could  readily  exhaust  a  Sentinel-like 
system.  The  attack  with  real  warheads  would 
then  follow. 

The  key  point  is  that  tince  the  putative 
Chinese  '  intercontmental-ballistic-missile 
force  is  still  in  the  early  research  and  de- 
velopment stage,  it  can  and  will  be  designed 
to  deal  with  the  Sentinel  system,  whose  in- 
terceptors and  sensors  are  ncaring  produc- 
tion and  are  rather  well  publicized.  It  is 
much  easier  to  design  a  missile  force  to 
counter  a  defense  that  Is  already  being  de- 


Iiloyed  than  to  design  one  for  any  of  the 
l)o^slble  defense  systems  that  might  or  might 
not   be  dejiloved  ;.ometime  m  the  future. 

One  of  us  (Betiie)  will  now  de.scrlbe  ill 
the  phvslcal  mechanisms  by  whicli  an  ABM 
missile  can  destroy  or  damage  an  incoming 
w.'riie:'.d  and  i2)  ".some  of  the  penetration 
aids  .ivallable  lo  an  attacker  who  is  deter- 
mined to  have  his  wflrhe;ids  reach  their 
IMgets. 

Much  study  has  been  given  lo  the  jiossl- 
bllity  of  using  conventional  explosives 
rather  than  a  thermonuclear  explosive  m 
the  warhead  of  a  defensive  mi.sslle  The 
answer  is  ili;it  the  "kill"  radius  of  a  con- 
vpiilioiial  cxpl'islve  is  much  too  sin. ill  to  be 
[iractical  in  a  likely  tactical  engagement 
We  shall  consider  here  only  the  more  im- 
portant effects  of  the  defensive  tlierinonii- 
clear  weapon;  the  emisslcin  of  neutron'^ 
the  emission  of  X-rays  and.  when  the 
vve;ipon  is  exploded  in  Ihe  atmosphere.  bl;isi 
Neutrons  have  ihe  :ibllity  lo  penetrate 
m:itter  of  any  kind  Those  released  by  de- 
ieiisive  weapons  could  ijenetrate  the  heat 
shield  and  outer  jacket  of  an  offensive  war- 
head .md  i-nler  the  lissile  material  itself. 
causing  the  atoms  tn  fission  and  generating 
l.irt'c  amounts  of  heat.  If  sullicient  he.it  is 
generated,  the  fissile  material  will  melt  and 
lose  Its  carefully  designed  shape  I'hereafter 
it  can  no  longer  be  detonated. 

The  1:111  r.tdlus  for  neutrons  depends  ',n 
the  design  of  the  olTensive  weapon  .md  the 
yield,  or  energy  release,  of  the  defensive 
weapon  The  ml.ss  distance,  or  distance  of 
closest  ;,i>i)roach  between  the  defensive  and 
tlie  ol'ensive  missiles,  can  be  made  small 
enough  to  achieve  a  kill  by  the  neutron 
mechanism.  This  is  iiarticularly  true  if  tiie 
defensive  missile  and  radar  have  lilgh  per- 
ioiniance  and  the  lntercei>llon  is  made  no 
more  '!ian  a  few  tens  of  kilometers  lro:n  tlie 
,ABM  launch  site  The  neulron-klll  mecha- 
nism :s  therefore  practical  for  the  short - 
raiii-'e  defense  of  a  city  or  other  imixirtant 
larfct  It  IS  hiahly  desirable  that  ihe  yield 
of  till-  defensive  warhead  be  kept  low  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  blast  and  iieat  on 
the  city   being   defended. 

The  .ittacker  can.  of  course,  attemjil  to 
slileld  the  fissile  material  In  the  offensive 
v.-arhead  irom  neutron  damace,  but  llie  mass 
of  shielding  needed  is  substantial  'Witness 
the  massive  shield  required  to  keep  neutrons 
Irom  escaping  from  luicle.ir  reactors  The 
,size  i.if  the  reenlry  vehicle  will  enable  the 
defense  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  shielding  that  can  be  carried  and 
thus  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  neutrons 
required  to  melt  'lie  warliead's  lissile  nia- 
icrial 

Let  us  consider  next  the  effect  of  X-rays. 
These  rays  carry  off  most  of  the  energy 
.mit'ed  by  nuclear  weapons,  especially  those 
in  the  megaton  range.  If  sufflclent  X-ray 
ener.'y  falls  on  a  reentry  vehicle,  it  will  cause 
the  surface  layer  of  the  vehicle's  heat  shield 
to  ivaporate.  This  in  lUself  may  not  '>e  too 
damaging,  but  the  vapor  leaves  the  surface 
at  hii.th  velocity  in  a  very  brief  time  and  the 
recoil  sets  up  a  powerful  shock  wave  in  the 
heat  shield.  The  shock  may  destroy  the  heat 
shield  materi.il  or  the  underlyiiK'  structure. 
X  ravs  are  iiarticularly  effective  above  the 
upper  atmosphere,  where  they  can  travel  to 
their  target  without  being  absorbed  by  air 
molerules.  The  defense  can  therefore  use 
meeaton  weapons  without  endangering  the 
population  below:  it  is  protected  by  the 
intervening  atmosphere.  The  kill  radius  can 
then  be  many  kilometers.  This  reduces  the 
accuracy  required  of  the  defensive  missile 
and  allows  successful  interception  at  ranges 
of  hundreds  of  kilometers  from  the  ABM 
launch  .site.  Thus  X  rays  make  possible  an 
area  defense  and  provide  the  key  'o  the 
Sentjiiel  system. 

On  the  otl-.er  hand,  the  reentry  vehicle  can 
be  hardened  against  X-ray  damage  to  a  con- 
siderable extent    And  in  general  the  defender 
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will  not  know  if  the  vehicle  has  b«'fn  dam- 
aged unul  tl  reenters  the  atmi«phere  If  it 
his  been  severely  diunaged  it  may  break  up 
cr  burn  up  If  this  does  not  happen,  however, 
the  defender  Is  helpleaa  unless  he  has  aLso 
rons'.rufted  an  effective  termlna;,  or  short- 
r  i:i(;e   defense  system 

The  third  kli;  mechanism — blast — can  op- 
erate only  III  the  atrn<iKphere  and  requires 
little  comment  Ordlnarly  when  .in  .jffenslvo 
warhead  reen'ers  the  atmosphere  It  l«  de- 
celer.ited  by  a  furce  that  at  maximum  Is  on 
the  order  of  100  <  i  One  x  is  the  acceleration, 
due  to  the  earths  gravity  i  The  Increased 
atmospheric  density  reached  within  a  shock 
Wave  from  a  nuclear  explosion  in  air  can 
produce  a  deceleration  several  times  greater. 
But  Just  as  L«ne  can  shield  agaln-st  neutrina 
and  X  rays  one  can  shield  against  blast  by 
desis;niTig  the  reentry  vehicle  t>j  have  i^reat 
strui  tural  strength  Moreover  the  detcnse. 
not  knowing  the  detailed  design  of  the  re- 
entry vehlL-ie  has  little  wav  of  knowing  if  It 
has  desToyed  a  given  vehicle  by  blast  until 
the  w.irhe  Id  either  goes  off  or  falls  to  do  so, 
The  aiain  di.f.culty  Tor  the  defense  is  the 
fact  t^.at  m  all  probability  the  offensive  re- 
entry vehicle  wiU  not  arrive  as  a  single  object 
that  can  be  tracked  and  rtred  on  but  will  ba 
accompanied  by  nuir.y  other  objects  delib- 
erately placed  there  by  the  offense  Thesa 
objeiti  c  me  Mnder  the  heading  of  penetra- 
Uoii  aids  We  shall  dlscusa  only  a  few  of 
the  manv  types  of  such  aids  They  includa 
fratctnenta  if  -ti*'  bxeter  ro<kets.  decoys.  Qno 
nietAl  wires  called  oha.T.  electronic  coumer- 
meatiures  and  bl.ickout  mechanisms  o£ 
several  kinds 

The  liist  stage  of  the  bo<jster  that  haa 
propelled  the  offensive  ml.ssile  may  disin- 
tegrate into  rraj;ment.s  or  it  can  be  frag- 
mented deUberately  Some  of  the  pleies  will 
have  a  ridar  cross  section  comparable  to 
or  larger  than  the  cro.ss  section  of  the  re- 
entry vehicle  lts«'U  The  defensive  radar 
therefore  ha»  the  tA^k  of  discrtnunating  be- 
tween a  mass  of  debns  and  the  w:irhead. 
Although  various  means  o{  dlsonminaUon; 
are  effective  to  some  e.xtetit.  radar  and  data 
pri>ces.->lni<  must  be  specitlcally  set  up  (of 
this  purpose  In  any  case  the  radar  musB 
deal  wTth  tens  of  objects  for  each  gentuna 
target,  and  this  imposes  considerable  com- 
plexity on  the  system 

There  is.  of  course  an  eaay  way  to  dls-t 
criminate  among  such  objects  let  the  wholfl 
swarm  reen'er  the  atmosphere  The  Ughtes 
bo».*ter  fragments  will  soon  be  slowed  down, 
whereas  the  he.ivier  reentry  vehicle  will  eon- 
uuue  to  fall  with  essenUally  undiminished 
speed  If  a  swarm  of  objects  is  allowed  to 
reenter  however  <-ine  must  abandon  the  con- 
cept of  area  defense  and  construct  a  ternunal 
defense  system  If  a  nation  Insists  on  re- 
taining a  pure  area  defense.  It  must  be  pre- 
pared to  shoot  at  every  threatening  object. 
Not  only  Is  this  extremely  costly  but  also 
it  can  quickly  exhaust  the  supply  of  anti- 
missile aiissUes. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  accidental  target* 
provided  by  booster  fragments,  the  offens* 
will  almost  certainly  want  to  employ  decoy» 
that  closely  imitate  the  radar  reflectivity  of 
the  reentry  vehicle  One  cheap  and  simple 
decoy  is  a  balloon  with  the  same  shape  as 
the  reentry  vehicle  It  can  be  made  of  thlQ 
plastic  covered  with  metal  In  the  form  of 
foil,  strips  or  wire  mesh.  .\  eoiisiderabie  num- 
ber of  such  balloons  can  be  carried  unm- 
datfd  by  a  single  offensive  missile  and  re- 
lea.^ed  when  the  ml^ile  has  risen  above  the 
atmosphere. 

The  chief  dlflJculty  with  balloons  Is  put- 
ting them  on  a  •credible"  trajectory,  that  is, 
a  trajectory  aimed  at  a  city  of  some  othet' 
plausible  target.  Nonetheless.  If  the  defend- 
ing force  employs  an  area  defense  and  really 
seeks  to  protect  the  entire  country,  it  must 
try  to  intercept  every  suspicious  object.  In- 
cluding balloon  decoys.  The  defense  majt. 
however,   decide   not    to   shoot    at    incominj 


objects  that  seem  to  be  directed  against  non- 
vital  targets,  thua  it  aiay  chcMjae  to  limit 
possible  damage  to  th»  country  rather  than 
to  avoid  ail  damage  The  offense  could  then 
take  the  option  of  directing  Ive  warheada 
.igainst  points  on  the  outuklrts  of  cities, 
where  a  nuclear  explosion  wmild  sllU  pro- 
duce radioactivity  and  possibly  severe  fall- 
out over  densely  p<ipulated  regions.  Worse, 
the  possibility  that  reentry  vehicles  can  be 
built  to  maneuver  makes  it  dangerous  to 
Ignore  objects  even  100  kilometers  off  target. 
Balloon  decoys,  even  m'>ie  tluin  bcK«Ler 
fragments,  will  be  ra^.idly  slowed  by  the 
atmosphere  and  will  tend  to  burn  up  when 
they  reenter  it  Here  agiun  a  lerninial  .^BM 
system  has  .i  far  better  chance  tlum  an  area 
defense  system  to  discriminate  between  de- 
coys and  w.irheads  One  possibility  for  an 
.trea  system  is  'active'  discrimination  If  a 
defensive  nuclear  mi.>»ile  is  exploded  atjme- 
where  In  the  cloud  of  balloon  decoys  travel- 
ing with  a  reentry  vehicle,  the  balloons  will 
either  be  destr<jyed  by  radiation  from  the  ex- 
plosion or  will  be  blown  far  off  course  The 
reentry  vehicle  presumably  will  survive  If 
the  remaining  set  of  .b]e<ns  is  examined  by 
radar,  the  reentry  vehicle  may  stand  out 
clearly  It  can  then  be  killed  by  a  second 
interceptor  shot.  Such  a  shoot-look-shoot 
tactic  may  be  effective,  but  it  obviously  places 
severe  demands  on  the  ABM  missiles  and  the 
radar  tracking  system  Moreover,  It  can  be 
countered  by  the  use  of  small,  dense  decoys 
within  the  balloon  swarms. 

Moreover,  it  may  Oe  pot>sible  to  develop 
decoys  that  are  as  restotant  Ui  X  rays  as  the 
reentry  vehicle  and  al.s<j  are  simple  and  com- 
pact Their  radar  retlecUvliy  could  be  miwle 
to  simulate  that  of  a  reentry  vehicle  over  a 
wide  range  of  frequencies  The  decoys  could 
also  be  made  Ui  reenter  the  atmosphere — at 
least  down  to  a  fairly  low  altitude — In  a  way 
that  closely  mimicked  an  actual  reentry  vehi- 
cle The  design  ol  such  decoys,  however, 
would  require  considerable  experimentation 
and  development. 

Another  way  to  confuse  the  defensive  radar 
IS  to  scatter  the  fine  meUil  wires  of  chaff.  II 
such  wires  are  cut  to  about  half  the  wave- 
length of  the  defensive  nular.  each  wire  will 
a*;t  is  a  reflecting  dipole  wiUj  a  nid.ir  cross 
sect.on  approximately  equal  to  the  wave- 
length squared  divided  by  2»-  The  actual 
length  of  the  wires  U  not  crluc;U,  a  wire  of 
a  given  length  is  also  effective  against  radar 
of  shorter  wavelength.  Assuming  that  the 
radar  wavelength  Is  one  meter  und  that  one- 
mil  copper  Wire  Is  cut  to  half-meter  lengths, 
one  cm  easily  calculate  that  100  million  chuff 
wires  will  weigh  only  200  kilograms  i440 
P'lunds) 

The  chaff  wires  could  be  dispersed  over  a 
large  vniume  of  space,  the  chaff  could  be  so 
dense  and  provide  such  large  radar  reflection 
that  the  reentry  vehicle  could  n<jt  be  seen 
against  the  background  noise  The  defense 
would  then  net  know  where  In  the  large  re- 
flecting cloud  the  reentry  vehicle  is  con- 
cealed The  defense  would  be  induced  to 
spend  several  interceptors  to  cover  the  entire 
cloud,  with  no  certainty,  even  so.  that  the 
hidden  reentry  vehicle  will  be  killed.  How 
much  of  the  chaff  would  survive  the  defensive 
nuclear  explosion  Is  another  difficult  ques- 
tion The  main  problem  for  the  attacker  Is 
to  develop  a  way  to  disperse  chaff  more  or 
less  uniformly 

An  active  alternative  to  the  use  of  chaff 
ts  to  equip  some  decoys  with  electronic  de- 
vices that  generate  radio  noise  at  frequencies 
selected  to  Jam  the  defensive  radar  There  are 
many  variations  on  such  electronic  counter- 
measures,  among  them  the  use  of  Jammers  on 
the  reentry  vehicles  themselves. 

The  last  of  the  penetration  aids  that  will 
be  mentioned  here  is  the  radar  blackout 
caused  by  the  large  number  of  free  electrons 
released  by  a  nuclear  explosion.  These  elec- 
trons, except  for  a  few.  are  removed  from 
atoms   of    molecules    of    air     which    thereby 


become  ions.  TTiere  are  two  main  causes  for 
the  furmallon  of  Ions,  the  fireball  of  the  ex- 
plosion, which  produces  Ions  because  of  Its 
high  temperature,  and  the  radioactive  debris 
of  the  explosion,  which  releases  beta  rays 
I  high -energy  electrons  i  that  Ionize  the  air 
they  traverse  The  second  mechanism  Is  im- 
portant only  at  high  altitude. 

The  electrons  in  .m  ionized  cloud  of  gus 
have  the  properly  of  bending  and  .ibsorblng 
electromagnetic  waves,  particularly  those  of 
low  irequencv  AttciiiMtlon  can  reach  such 
high  values  that  the  defensive  radar  Is  pre- 
vented from  seeing  any  object  behind  the 
Ionized  cloud  <  unlike  chaff,  which  confuses 
the  radar  only  at  the  chaff  range  and  not 
bevond  i 

Blackout  is  a  .severe  problem  for  an  area 
defense  designed  to  intercept  missiles  above 
the  upper  .iliuospliere  The  problem  is  aggra- 
vated because  .irea-delen.se  radar  is  likely  to 
employ  low- frequency  ilinigi  waves,  which 
are  the  most  suitable  for  detecting  enemy 
missiles  at  long  range  In  .some  recent  p<ipular 
irtlcles  l.jiig-wave  radar  has  been  hailed  as 
the  cure  for  tlie  pnjblems  ol  the  ABM  missile 
It  IS  not  Even  though  It  increases  the  capa- 
bility of  the  radar  in  some  ways,  it  makes  the 
system  mure  vulnerable  to  blackout. 

Bhu-koiit  can  be  caused  In  two  ways:  by 
the  defensive  nuclear  explosions  themselves 
and  by  deliberate  explosions  set  off  at  high 
altitude  by  the  attacker  Although  the 
former  are  unavoidable,  the  defense  has  the 
choice  ol  setting  them  off  at  altitudes  and 
in  lix-ations  that  will  cause  the  minimum 
blackout  of  Its  radar  The  offense  can  sacri- 
fice a  lew  eiu-ly  missiles  to  cause  blackout  at 
strategic  locations.  In  what  follows  we  shall 
itssume  for  purposes  of  discussion  that  the 
radar  wavelength  Is  one  meter.  Translation 
to  other  wavelengths  Is  not  difficult. 

In  order  to  loUilly  reflect  the  one-meter 
waves  injm  our  hypothetical  radar  It  Is  nec- 
essiiry  lur  the  attacker  to  create  on  ionized 
cloud  containing  10'  electrons  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter Much  smaller  electron  densities, 
however,  will  suffice  fi>r  considerable  attenu- 
ation Por  the  benefit  of  lechmcally  minded 
readers,  the  equation  for  attenuation  in  deci- 
bels per  kilometer  is 

4  34        u.,' 
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Here  ^p  Is  the  plasma  frequency  for  the 
given  electron  density.  ..  is  the  radar  fre- 
quency in  radians  per  second  and  ■)•■  Is  the 
frequency  of  collisions  of  an  electron  with 
atoms  of  air.  .^t  normal  temperatures  tins 
fretjuency  -,  -  is  the  number  2  •,  10"  multi- 
plied by  the  density  of  the  air  (>■)  compared 
with  sea-level  density  (.'. I.  or  -/^i^2\10'' 
.\t  .iltuudes  above  30  kilometers,  where 
an  area-defense  system  will  have  to  make 
most  of  Its  interceptions,  the  density  of  air 
Is  less  than  01  of  the  density  at  sea  level. 
Under  these  conditions  the  electron  colli- 
sion frequency  -, .  is  less  than  the  value  of 
x'=(2r  ■  3  ■  lO'l  and  therefore  caJi  be  ne- 
glected in  the  denominator  of  the  equation. 
Usini;  that  equation,  we  can  then  specify 
the  number  .jf  electrons.  .V,.  needed  to  at- 
tenuiite  one-meter  radar  waves  by  a  factor 
of  more  than  one  decibel  per  kilometer' 
N,  350u.  .1  At  an  altitude  of  30  kilometers, 
,1,  ..  is  about  100.  .V,  is  about  3  •  10'.  and  at 
•>0  kilometers  .V.  is  still  only  about  3  ■  10" 
Thus  the  electron  densities  needed  for  the 
sul>stantml  attenuation  ol  a  radar  signal  are 
well  under  the  10"  electnjns  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter required  fc^  total  reflection.  The 
ionized  clo.id  created  by  the  fireball  of  a 
nuclear  explosion  is  typically  10  kilometers 
thick;  If  the  attenuation  is  one  decibel  per 
kilometer,  such  a  cloud  ■a-ould  produce  a 
total  attenuation  of  10  decibels.  This  Im- 
plies a  tenfold  reduction  of  the  outgoing 
radar  signal  and  another  tenfold  reduction 
of  the  reflected  signal,  which  amounts  to 
effective  blackout. 
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The  temperatiire  of  the  fireball  created  by 
.1  nuclear  explosion  in  the  aimasphere  Is 
initially  hundreds  of  thousands  of  degrees 
ccnilgrade  It  quickly  cools  by  radiation 
to  about  5  000  degrees  C  Thereafter  cooling 
IS  produced  primaiUy  by  the  cold  nlr  en- 
tr:ilned  by  the  llreb.iU  as  it  rises  slowly 
ihroiigh  the  alino.sphero  a  proce.-^s  that  takes 
several    minutes 

When  air  Is  heated  to  5,000  degrees  C.  It 
is  strongly  lonl/eil  To  jirocUice  a  radar 
allenuaMon  of  one  decibel  per  kilometer  at 
an  altitude  of  nO  kilometer;^  the  fireball  lem- 
pcrature  need  be  only  3.000  decrees,  and  at  50 
kllomotprs  a  temperature  ol  2.000  degrees 
will  suffice  Ionization  may  be  enhanced  by 
the  pre.sence  in  the  fircbali  of  iron  uranium 
and  other  metal.s,  which  .ire  normally  present 
in  the  debris  of  nuclear  explosion. 

The  size  ol  the  fircbali  can  easily  be  e^^tl- 
mated  Its  diameter  is  about  one  kilometer 
for  a  one- megaton  explosion  at  sea  level.  For 
other  altitudes  and  yields  there  Is  a  simple 
.selling  law:  the  fireball  diameter  is  equal  to 
I  y..  n)'  ',  where  Y  is  the  yield  in  megatons. 
Thus  a  fireball  one  kilometer  in  diameter 
can  be  produced  at  .m  altitude  of  30  kilom- 
eters I  where  ,  ,'-  100)  by  an  explosion  of 
only  10  kilolons  At  lUi  altitude  of  50  kilom- 
eters (Where  i>o  1.000).  a  one-megaton 
explosion  will  produce  a  fireball  10  kilometers 
in  diameter  At  still  higher  .iltltudes  matters 
become  complicated  because  the  density  of 
the  atmosphere  falls  off  so  sharply  and  the 
mechanism  ol  lie.uing  the  atmosphere 
changes  Nevertheless,  fireballs  of  very  large 
diameter  cm  )>e  expected  when  mtgnton 
weapons  are  exploded  above  100  kilometers. 
These  could  well  black  out  areas  of  the  .sky 
measured  In  thousands  of  square  kilometers. 
Por  explosions  at  very  high  altitudes  (be- 
tween 100  .i.nd  200  kilometers)  other  phe- 
nomena become  significant  Collisions  be- 
tween electrons  and  air  molecules  are  now 
unimportant  The  condition  for  blackout  is 
simply  that  there  be  more  than  10''  electrons 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

At  the  same  time  very  little  mass  of  air  is 
available  to  c(x>l  the  fireball.  If  the  air  is  at 
first  fully  ionized  by  the  explosion,  the  air 
molecules  will  be  dissociated  into  atoms.  The 
atomic  ions  combine  very  slowly  with  elec- 
trons. When  the  density  is  low  enough,  as  it 
is  at  high  altitude,  the  recombination  can 
take  place  only  by  radiation.  The  radiative 
recombination  constant  (call  it  Cr)  is  about 
10  -  cubic  centimeter  per  second.  When  the 
imtlal  electron  density  is  well  above  10"  per 
cubic  centimeter,  the  number  of  electrons  re- 
maining after  time  t  is  roughly  equal  to 
1  CkI.  Thus  If  the  imtlal  electron  density  is 
10  -  per  cubic  centimeter,  the  density  will  re- 
main above  10»  for  1.000  seconds,  or  some  17 
minutes.  The  conclusion  is  that  nuclear  ex- 
plosions at  very  high  altitude  can  produce 
long-lasting  blackouts  over  large  areas. 

The  second  of  the  two  mechanisms  lor  pro- 
ducing an  ionized  cloud,  the  beta  rays  issu- 
ing from  the  radioactive  debris  of  a  nuclear 
explosions,  can  be  even  more  effective  than 
the  fireball  mechanism.  If  the  debris  is  at 
lugh  altitude,  the  beta  rays  will  follow  the 
lines  of  force  in  the  earth's  magnetic  field, 
with  about  half  of  the  beta  rays  going  im- 
mediately down  into  the  atmosphere  and  the 
other  half  traveling  out  Into  space  before  re- 
turning earthward.  These  beta  rays  have  an 
average  energy  of  about  500.000  electron  volts, 
and  when  they  strike  the  atmosphere,  they 
ionize  ;ur  molecules.  Beta  rays  of  average 
energy  penetrate  to  an  altitude  of  about  60 
kilometers;  some  of  the  more  energetic  rays 
go  down  to  about  50  kilometers.  At  these 
levels,  then,  a  high-altitude  explosion  will 
give  rise  to  sustained  ionization  as  long  as 
the  debris  of  the  explosion  stays  in  the 
viciiuty. 

One  can  show  that  blackout  will  occur  if 
V  •  (  ■  '>10  •.  where  t  is  the  time  after  the 
explosion  In  seconds  and  y  is  the  fission  yield 
deposited  per  unit  horizontal  area  of  the 
debris  cloud,  measured  in  tons  of  TNT  equlv- 


aknt  per  square  kilometer.  The  luctor  t 
expresses  the  rate  of  dec.-iv  of  the  radioactive 
debris.  If  the  attacker  wishes  to  cause  a 
blackout  lasting  five  minutes  it  300).  he 
can  achieve  it  with  a  debris  level  ;/  equal  to 
10  tons  of  fission  yield  per  square  kilometer 
This  could  be  uttulned  by  spreading  one 
megaton  of  fission  jiroducts  over  :i  ilrcnlar 
area  about  400  kllnmeters  in  diameter  at  an 
altitude  of.  say.  60  kilometers.  Very  llltlr 
could  be  seen  by  an  area-delonse  radar  .A- 
lemptlng  to  Itn'k  out  irom  under  .such  a 
hl.ickout  disk.  Whether  or  not  such  a  disk 
could  actu;  lly  be  [irc'ducod  is  another  ques- 
tion Terminal  (hlense  would  not.  of  cour.=e, 
be  itrpntly  disturbed  by  a  ivetu  my  blnckout. 
The  forcg.' lug  dlsriiEsion  lias  concentrated 
mainly  on  the  iienctratlon  :iids  that  can  be 
devised  against  an  area-defense  system.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  .suggest  that  a  termi- 
nal-defense system  can  lie  orrectuo,  .ind  wo 
certainly  do  not  wi.sh  io  Imply  ihai  we  lavor 
the  development  i-iid  deployinenl  I'l  .Mich  .i 
sy.sicm. 

Terminal  defense  h.i.s  a  vuliur.tbllily  ,dl 
its  own.  Since  it  defends  only  .-.  siijall  area. 
It  can  c.-isily  be  bypassed  Sujjpose  that  the 
20  largest  American  cities  were  provided 
with  terminal  defense  It  would  be  easy  lor 
an  enemy  to  attack  the  21st  largest  city  and 
as  many  other  undefended  cities  as  he  chose 
Although  the  population  per  target  wotild  be 
less  than  If  the  largest  cities  were  attacked. 
casualties  would  still  be  heavy  Alternatlvelv 
the  offense  could  concentrate  on  ju.st  a  lew 
of  the  20  largest  cities  and  exliaust  their 
supply  of  antimissile  missiles  which  could 
readily  be  done  by  the  use  ol  multiple  war- 
he<ids  even  without  decoy.-^ 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Charles  M  Herzteld 
in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atoinic  Scientists  a 
few  years  ago  that  a  Judicious  emplovinent 
of  ABM  defenses  could  equalize  the  risks  ol 
living  in  cities  of  various  sizes.  Suppose  .New 
York,  with  a  population  of  about  10  million. 
were  defended  well  enough  to  require  50 
enemy  warheads  to  i)enetrnte  the  defenses. 
plus  a  few  more  to  destroy  the  city.  If  cities 
of  200.000  inhabitants  were  left  undefended. 
it  would  be  equally  "attractive  '  for  an  enemy 
to  attack  New  York  and  penetrate  its  de- 
fenses as  to  attack  an  undefended  city. 

Even  if  such  a  "logical"  pattern  of  ABiA 
defense  were  to  be  seriously  proposed,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  people  in  the  undefended 
cities  would  accept  their  statistical  security. 
To  satisfy  everyone  would  require  a  terminal 
system  of  enormous  extent.  The  highest  cost 
estimate  made  in  public  discussions,  $50 
billion,  cannot  be  far  wrong. 

Although  such  a  massive  system  would 
afford  some  protection  against  the  U..S  S  R  s 
present  armament,  it  is  virtually  cert4:»in  that 
the  Russians  would  react  to  the  deployment 
of  the  system.  It  would  be  easy  for  them 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  offensive 
warheads  and  thereby  raise  the  level  of  ex- 
pected damage  back  to  the  one  now  esti- 
mated. In  his  recent  forecast  of  defense  needs 
for  the  next  five  years.  Secretary  .McNamara 
estimated  the  relative  cost  of  .^BM  defenses 
and  the  cost  of  countermeasures  that  the 
offense  can  take.  He  finds  invariably  that  the 
offense,  by  spending  considerably  less  money 
than  the  defense,  can  restore  casualties  and 
destruction  to  the  original  level  before  de- 
fenses were  installed.  .Since  the  offense  is 
likely  to  be  "conservative,"  it  is  our  belief 
that  the  actual  casualty  figures  in  a  nuclear 
exchange,  after  both  sides  had  deployed 
ABM  systems  and  simultaneously  Increased 
offensive  forces,  would  be  worse  than  these 
estimates  suggest. 

Any  such  massive  escalation  of  offensive 
and  defensive  armaments  could  hardly  be 
accomplished  in  a  democracy  without  .strong 
social  and  psychological  effects.  The  nation 
would  think  more  of  war,  prepare  more  for 
war.  hate  the  potential  enemy  and  thereby 
make  war  more  likely.  The  policy  of  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  past  decade 


hius  been  to  reduce  ten.slons  to  provide  more 
understanding,  .iiid  to  devise  weapon  systems 
that  make  war  le.ss  likely.  It  .seems  to  us  that 
this  should  remain  our  policy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mv.scll  f)  iiiinute.';. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Iroin  Mi.'^.sissiijpi  is  rocopnized  ior  5 
minutes. 

-Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  this  is  a 
.serious  .sub.iect  that  wiuld  have  ijiave 
crm.seriuences.  It  will  be  of  great  concern 
10  the  lieople  of  this  Nation  if.  at  this 
.slane.  the  Senate  .should  .see  f^t  by  a  ma- 
jority \'ote  on  the  floor  to  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  this  antiballistic  missile  .sys- 
Uein 

No  one  lias  a  cxiniplete  answer.  No  .sys- 
tem is  i)erfect.  No  one  can  Kuaranlee  the 
success  of  any  system.  However,  over  n 
loeriod  of  many  years  I  have  attended 
many  of  the  ffiave.st  and  most  .serious 
eonlercnces  on  this  very  .subject.  I  was 
slow  to  become  convinced  that  the  sci- 
entists liad  .something  that  could  cojie 
with  the  iJioblem. 

I  lield  out  until  I  became  convinced 
However,  my  conviction  is  now  on   the 
positive  side.   I   am   convinced   that   we 
have  to  go  on  and  i3rei)are  this  defense, 

I  wisli  moie  Senators  could  have 
lieard  briefjngs  about  the  capacity  uf 
Communist  China  at  this  time  in  this 
very  field.  Their  jxitential  already  is  a 
thousand  miles,  and  tlial  will  be  ex- 
tended, of  course. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense did  not  recommend  that  the  .sys- 
tem be  .started,  but  the  Joint  Chiefs  did. 

Senator  Ru.ssell,  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber,  asked  the  Senate  to  apiirove 
extra  authorization  for  this  .system,  and 
the  Senate  did  .so.  The  money  was  not 
used  that  year.  Last  year  the  committee 
recommended,  and  the  Senate  approved, 
additional  authorization  to  .start  deploy- 
ing this  system.  This  year  judgments  and 
opinions  have  solidified,  not  only  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  also  of  the  civil- 
ian heads  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  our  committee  had  considered  this 
matter. 

This  Umited  sy.slem  could  be  a  build- 
ing block,  and  any  advantage  that  we 
develop  in  this  system  can  be  converted 
and  u.sed  against  Russia,  In  other  words, 
we  could  build  one  for  use  against  Rus- 
sia and  take  advantage  of  the  building 
blocks  that  we  are  putting  down  now 
for  the  Red  China  antiballistic  mi.s.sile 
system.  So  far  as  science  can  make  this 
antimissile  missile  system  effective,  we 
could  use  this  limited  .system  later  in  a 
more  concentrated  system  if  changed 
circumstances  should  make  i^ractical  the 
deployment  of  a  defense  against  the  kind 
of  attack  the  Russians  could  laimch. 

Even  if  deployed  in  its  present  form, 
this  system  would  at  least  .save  some 
lives  if  Russia  should  attack  us  and  we 
were  not  to  have  a  system  designed  liii- 
marily  against  their  mis.sile.  It  would 
save  some  lives  even  in  that  event.  So  if 
that  ghastly  event  occurred  this  invest- 
ment would  not  be  a  loss.  Who  can  i^ut 
a  value  on  such  a  saving? 

In  all  sincerity.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  at  this  stage  to  take  the 
body  and  root  of  this  system  and  throw 
it  out. 
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One  year  the  Senate  htwl  a  secret  ses- 
sicn  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
proposed  that  we  deploy  a  system  then, 
and  I  voted  asainst  the  proposal  at  that 
session  That  was  years  ago  But  this 
development  has  come  a  long,  lonii  way 
I  «.lsh  the  Senator  from  Georgia — he  Is 
detained  or;  another  matter — could  be 
present  and  state  in  his  fine  '.vay  how 
i  e  evaluates  this  situation 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
iiave  remammK" 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEIi  Mr  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair  Tlie  Senator 
hiis  30  seconds  remauiinn  of  the  5  min- 
utes 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute,  and  then  I  will  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  we  are 
now  considering  one  of  the  most  Imtwr- 
tant  i.ssues  before  this  country-  If  we 
move  forw'ard  in  this  field,  without  .ide- 
quate  Information  and  debat<',  we  wUl 
have  approved,  by  our  action,  and  I  be- 
lieve indefinitely,  the  ABM  sy.stcm.  I 
wish  we  could  have  a  clo.sed  scs«;lon  sucli 
as  the  oi'.e  we  had  severni  yeai-s  aso  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Mr.  Tuvrmond  ' .  concernmK 
the  Nike  X,  or  at  least  full,  open  debaU' 
so  that  we  could  know  more  about  this 
matter 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distin«uishe<l   Senator    :i-om   Mississippi. 

I  note  that  .ipproximately  %~'M  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  Nike  X  for 
fiscal  year  1960  Of  that  amount.  $309 
million  was  for  deployment  and  from 
fiscal  year  l'J67  5153  million  for  deploy- 
ment— -a  Ujtal  of  S462  million  for  de- 
ployment Can  the  Senator  separate  re- 
search and  development  f.-'in  deploy- 
ment '  Wao  there  sufficient  infoiTnation 
m  tins  field,  through  research  and  devel- 
opment, to  hav--  approved  a  tfjtal  of  S462 
million  for  deployment  of  a  weap<jn  about 
which  we  do  not  yet  know  very  much — 
whether  :t  Is  practicable,  whether  it  will 
promote  secunty    and  its  ultimate  cost? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  did  not  believe  that 
any  appreciable  amount  was  for  that 
purpose,  $342  7  million  is  for  procure- 
ment 

Mr  COOPER  I  am  readuu:  from  the 
committee  repo:  t 

Mr  STB:NNIS  5342  7  million  is  the  fig- 
ure I  have  1!!  mu;d,  and  :t  is  at  a  stage 
of  development  In  Lhe  .^lentists'  and 
the  engineers'  terms,  they  cannot  ditfer- 
cntiate  these  .sums 

Mr  COOPER  On  page  7  of  the  com- 
mittee report  it  is  catcKorically  .stated 
that  $309  million  of  the  1968  appropria- 
tion would  bo  for  the  initial  deployment 
of  the  Nike  X  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OV'FT.CKR.  The  time 
of  tile  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  ST>:NNIS  I  yield  1  mmute  to  the 
Senator 

Mr  COOPER  The  report  states  that 
$30J  million  IS  tor  the  initial  deploy- 
ment of  the  Nike  X  and  that  $153  million 
is  left  from  last  year  for  deployment  It 
IS  a  total  of  more  than  $400  million  for 
di pioymeiit  of  a  system  about  whicli  :t  is 
n jt  yet  known,  its  I  understand,  whether 
It  ;s  practicable,  whether  separate  com- 
ponents aie  workable,  whether  they  meet 
the  puiposes  of  the  antlballlstic  missile 


system  These  questions  are  pertinent 
even  upon  the  assumption  that  .such  a 
system  is  needed,  as  we  face  the  same 
issues  a.s  we  consider  aulhorizAtion  and 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Pre.sident,  this  is 
the  tlKure  in  the  1968  appropriation  bill. 
I  believe  we  will  need  time  to  confer 
Paite  7  of  our  committee  reiK>rt  does  not 
carry  it 

Mr  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMONn  Mr  President,  the 
Sentinel  defease  oemc  installed  to  defend 
auainst  Chinese  ICBM's  consists  of 
Spartan  and  Sprint  missile  systinis,  con- 
trolled by  hich-resolutlon  radar  and 
computer  complexes  Fortunately,  the 
component  parts  for  these  systems  are 
in  advanced  staees  of  development,  iuid 
the  time  interval  tjetwecn  the  "-■o  ahead  ' 
and  actual  installation  is  much  less  than 
;t  miiiht  have  b<en  For  this  ble.ssmt;  we 
can  thank  Congress  and  the  Joint  i."hiefs 
of  Staff,  who  for  years  have  been  recom- 
tntndinc  development  of  the  ABM.  Let 
me  ttive  a  brief  account  of  their  stUKgle 
With  the  Department  of  Defense: 

In  the  mid-19oO's:  Each  year  Contress 
provided  funds  lor  research  and  develop- 
ment 

In  1963  .^t  the  first  secret  session  of 
the  Senate  .since  World  War  II,  Sena- 
tors were  briefed  on  our  strale^iic  pos- 
ture and  were  warned  that  the  Soviets 
had  a  prototype  ABM  system.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  added 
an  amendment  to  the  annual  procure- 
ment bill,  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  5196  million  to  beKin  the  procurement 
of  ABM  parts.  At  the  lnstis,'atlon  of  the 
administration,  this  amendment  was 
rejected  on  a  roUcall  vote,  58  to  16. 

In  1966.  At  the  insistence  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Con- 
gress approved  .$167  9  million  for  .\BM 
procurement  S(>cretary  McNamara  had 
not  asked  for  these  funds  and  did  not  use 
them. 

In  November  1966  McNamara  finally 
announced  that  the  Stnuts  iuid  bet^un 
deployment  of  an  .'\HM  system  around 
M0.-.C0W 

In  January  1967:  President  Johnson 
stated  that  no  deployment  of  a  US.  ABM 
-system  would  be  made  until  completion 
of  the  arms  control  negotiations  with 
Russia.  Secretary  McNamaras  military 
!)osture  rei)ort  to  Coni^ress  contained  a 
leiiKthy  arttument  aeainst  deployment 
of  a  complete,  Russian -onented  ABM 
.-ystem  He  stated  that  it  would  be  a 
wasteful,  inelfcclive  system  .md  tluit  it 
would  disturb  the  stratejiic  balance  Two 
days  later.  Gen.  Earlc  Wheeler.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  disajjreed 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  rec- 
ommended a  measure  of  defense"  for 
the  counti-\- 

In  1967:  Conj;re.s.s  approved  the  fol- 
lowing; amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
milltarj-  budget: 

MiUiom 

.\U.M  f)OM  urenient $2«7  6 

ABM   R    &   D_    421.3 

.■UIM   couslriKtlou-  eS4  0 

On  June  17.  1967,  Red  Chirm  det- 
onated Its  first  hydrogen  bomb.  Public 
pressure  for  iminediaie  instailatioii  of 
ABM  deXense  mounted. 


On  September  18.  1967,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara announced  the  decision  to  de- 
ploy a  'thin"  ABM  defen.se  system— the 
Sentinel — oriented  against  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  threat  that  would  exist  by 
the  inld-1970's  He  justified  this  step  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Chinese  might 
"tniscalculate."  but  failed  to  admit  that 
the  most  dangerous  threat  to  our  security 
would  be  a  .similar  miscalculation  by  the 
Soviet  Union 

What  we  must  realize  Is  that  the  So- 
viet danger  is  the  major  threat  and  It 
must  be  faced  resolutely.  The  Sentinel 
system  is  only  the  beginning,  and  is  but 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  Is  time 
to  listen  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  more  de- 
fense-minded Members  of  Congrress.  For 
our  future  i)eacc  and  .security,  our  ABM 
defen.ses  should  be  expanded. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  that  is 
moved  to  be  stricken  today  Is  a  total  of 
S342.7oO.000.  It  strikes  $6.3  million  for 
long  leadtlme  comjxtnents.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  develop  these  components 
and  to  begin  moving.  It  strikes  $199.2 
million  for  ground  support  equipment. 
It  strikes  $137.2  million  for  production 
base  support  These  items  total  $342.7 
million. 

Tlie  amount  now  provided  in  the  bill  is 
only  to  comply  with  the  minimum  re- 
quirements recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  thin  defense  system  against  China. 
We  know  that  China  is  building  an  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  mi.ssile  system. 
We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  already 
has  the  ICBM.  We  also  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  an  antiballistlc  mi.s.sile 
system. 

Are  we  to  remain  cxix)sed.  with  Cluna 
building  an  ICBM  system  and  with  Rus- 
sia already  having  an  ICBM  sy.stem  and 
an  antlballlstic  missile  .system?  We  wnll 
be  completely  exposed  unless  we  go  for- 
ward and  build  this  .system. 

With  China  building  an  ICBM,  with 
Russia  already  .n  iwssession  of  an  ICBM, 
and  Russia  also  havinii  an  ABM,  we 
would  be  completely  exposed  unless  we 
Ko  forward  and  deploy  our  own  ABM 
defense. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  this  is  a  de- 
fensive weapon  and  not  an  offensive 
weapon.  It  is  designed  purely  to  defend 
the  people  of  America  in  the  event  the 
Soviets  or  the  Clunese  Initiate  nuclear 
attack  to  destroy  the  i)eople  and  the 
cities  of  America  Something  has  been 
.said  about  this  money  beins  better  spent 
m  the  cities  of  .^me^ica.  There  will  be 
no  cities  on  which  to  spend  the  money  If 
the  missiles  from  Russia  and  China  are 
ever  launched  against  us  Tlic  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  unanunously  recommend 
the  ABM:  the  military  experts  .say  it  is 
essential. 

I  hope  the  Seni  ie  will  reject  the 
.imcTidment. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senatjr  yiold  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TJie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  1  minute  re- 
mainlnt;  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virtiinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  is  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  moment,  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  of  building  an  antlballlstic  missile 
system  has  been  a  problem  of  serious 
concern  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. I  wish  to  say  to  Senators  that  until 
we  reach  that  day  when  we  dismantle 
everj"  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapoii  in  the  arsenals  of  the  world  and 
assure  ourselves  that  there  is  no  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  power  to  destroy 
everj'thing  that  man  lias  created  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  I  think  we  have  to 
give  .serious  thought  to  our  defense  pos- 
ture against  a  surprise  nuclear  attack. 

The  argument  which  is  constantly 
made  is  that  we  do  not  have  concise  and 
complete  answers.  That  Is  true.  When  we 
attempted  the  hydrogen  bomb  there  was 
resistance.  I  might  add  that  the  father  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb  is  Edward  Teller,  who 
has  cautioned  us  repeatedly  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  build  an  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system,  not  only  against 
China  but  also  against  Russia.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  experts  in  this  field 
that  I  know  of. 

When  we  attempted  to  build  a  hydro- 
gen bomb  there  was  resistance.  It  was 
said  that  we  do  not  need  that  kind  of 
weapon.  We  only  achieved  primacy  be- 
cause we  built  it  before  the  Russians 
built  it.  Now,  the  Chinese  have  achieved  a 
thermonuclear  explosion,  which  the 
French  have  not  yet  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  this  idea  that  they  will 
not  dare  use  it  could  be  wishful  think- 
ing. The  decision  to  build  this  system  Is 
not  a  frivolous  gesture.  It  Is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  waste  and  throw  away  American 
taxpayers'  dollars.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
save  American  htunan  life  in  case  of  a 
surprise  attack. 

When  we  tried  to  build  the  Nautilus 
submarine  few  people  would  listen  to  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  Finally,  we  discovered 
the  Russians  had  a  very  eminent  fleet  of 
nuclear  submarines. 

When  we  tried  to  nuclearize  our  air- 
craft carriers  there  was  sirch  a  resistance, 
and  yet,  the  Enterjrrise  proved  its  worth 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  Bainbridge 
and  the  Long  Beach,  two  nuclear  ships, 
proved  their  worth. 

Now,  all  we  are  saying  is.  Let  us  get 
started.  If  we  do  not  begin  this  at  some 
point,  we  will  never  achieve  a  satisfac- 
tory result.  I  say  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  have  to  begin  to  think  in  terms 
of  defense.  The  entire  American  mili- 
tary nuclear  posture  is  predicated  upon 
the  thought,  position,  and  policy  that 
we  have  to  lose  millions  and  millions  of 
American  lives  before  we  retaliate.  Our 
position  is  only  retaliatory.  America  will 
never  be  the  aggressor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  biU. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese  know  that. 
Can  we  say  the  same  about  them?  We 
have  been  trj'ing  to  Internationalize  con- 
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trol  of  nuclear  weapons  since  the  time 
of  the  Baruch  plan  in  1947.  We  have  not 
achieved  it  yet.  We  talk  and  we  talk.  We 
have  made  some  steps.  We  were  able  to 
get  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  in  1963 
and  now  we  have  the  nonproliferation 
treaty.  However,  these  are  small  steps. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  until  we  reach 
the  day  when  we  dismantle  every  hydro- 
gen bomb  and  atom  bomb  in  this  world, 
let  us  begin  a  defense  system  becau.se  the 
Russians  have  already  done  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  wish  to  get 
caught  short,  just  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment today  and  wait  another  year  and 
then,  maybe  another  year,  until  it  is  too 
late  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
President  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  this  comment  with  respect  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Flhode  Island  has  said. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  agree  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  least,  the  most  damag- 
ing aspect  of  our  defense  has  been  the 
resistance  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  development  of  an  atomic  Navy, 
which  has  done  more — even  with  what 
we  now  have — to  prevent  world  war  in 
than  any  other  jjart  of  our  Defense 
Establishment. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  be  so 
intent  on  protecting  us  against  an  attack 
from  another  country — and,  of  course, 
that  is  their  business  to  do  so — and  at  the 
same  time  insist  on  continuing  an  oil- 
burning  Navy  when  a  nuclear  Navy  would 
run  circles  around  other  ships  in  our 
Navy. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
takes  this  matter  as  much  to  heart  as  I. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  there 
would  be  resistance  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  development  of  real  pro- 
tection against  world  war  HI. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  conclude  with  one  further  observation. 
About  4  or  5  years  ago  I  visited  Liver- 
more,  Calif.  I  was  shown  pictures  of 
ballistic  missiles  which  were  marched 
around  in  the  May  Day  parade  in  Mos- 
cow. That  same  man  who  showed  the 
pictures  and  who  demonstrated  concern 
to  me,  came  here  as  an  adviser  to  the 
President,  and  he  was  against  the  system. 
Talk  about  being  brainwashed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  one  point  clear.  Tliere  was  some 
question  about  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  research  money  elimmated  by  this 
amendment.  The  answer  is  "No." 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  ray  time  to  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  there  is  very  little  time  remaining. 
However,  I  wish  to  make  one  point  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  In  1959,  when 
the  Army  was  urging  the  Nike-Zeus  anti- 
baUistic-missile  system.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara later  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  if  that  system  had  been  built 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13  billion  to  $14 
billion,  practically  all  of  it  would  have 
had  to  be  thrown  out  and  replaced  even 
before  It  became  operational.  It  would 


have  been  outmoded  before  there  was  any 
feasible  chance  to  u.se  the  system.  It  is 
my  judgment,  based  on  the  studies  I 
have  been  able  to  make  of  the  proposal 
now  before  the  Senate,  that  the  same 
fate  awaits  the  so-called  China-oriented 
system,  that  long  before  it  can  be  de- 
ployed, it  will  be  obsolete — if  in  fact  it 
ever  had  any  useful  function  to  perform. 

I  think  it  is  a  scheme  that  is  wasteful, 
ineffective,  and  will  invite  another  round 
in  the  nuclear  race. 

The  long-range  impact  of  taking  the 
step  jiroposed  here,  to  me.  will  enhance 
the  danger  to  our  country  and  the  danger 
of  international  conflict  rather  than  in- 
crease our  security. 

The  as.sumption  that  we  buy  additional 
defense  and  security  for  the  United 
States  merely  by  piling  on  more  and  more 
weapons  .seems  to  me  an  assumption  that 
holds  little  logic.  All  experience  is  against 
it.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  begin 
moving  in  another  direction,  recognizing 
that  there  are  other  and  more  funda- 
mental sources  of  American  power  and 
influence  in  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
NelsonI.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirL'inia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  AnbersonI.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr,  Bible  1.  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  I  Mr.  Jackson  1.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  I.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl,  the  Senator  from  Oreeon  I  Mr. 
Morse),  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph  I  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr,  Buhdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  I  Mr.  CinjHCHl.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  I, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Dodd].  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  1 ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee ( Mr.  Gore  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris  1.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Hollings  I , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana !Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MagntsonI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy  1. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calfJ.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  RiBicoFFl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersJ  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin),  would  vote    nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  MtTCALF)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
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the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
nay  " 

On  thw  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Mr  MoNDALEl  us  paired  with  the 
.Senator  from  WashlnKton  i  Mr  Mag- 
\rsON  !  If  present  and  votlnK  the  Sen- 
ttor  from  Minnesota  w(nUd  vote  yea.'' 
and  the  Senator  from  VVa.shln'^'ton  would 
ote  nay  " 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Mr  Kennpdy  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr. 
Dono'  If  present  .md  votinv:.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea,  '  m\A  the  Senator  from  Cunnecti- 
eut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
svlvsmia  Mr  Clark  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Sfjuth  Carolina  Mr  Hot - 
LINOS  1  If  present  and  votmn.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  vea." 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vntp.  the  Senator  fiom  Oregon 
Mr  Morse  i  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  VirKlnia  !  Mr  Randolph  ^  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Orei?on  would  vote  'yea.'  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Vlrulnia  would  vote  nay  " 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoric  Mr  Kennedy!  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  Mr  J.^iK- 
soN  I  If  present  .uul  votinii.  the  Settator 
from  New  York  would  vote  'vea.  '  and 
the  Senator  from  Washinuton  would 
vote  '  nay  ■■ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana Mr  Bayh  I  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
uir  from  Connecticut  Mr  Ribuoff!  If 
present  and  votint;  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  yea.  ■  ai^.d  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote     nay  ' 

Mr    YOUNG  of   North   Dakota     I  an- 
nounce that  th?  St'iiator  from  Colorado 
Mr    AllottI   L-.  absent  on  otBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  Mr 
Baker),  the  SenaU)r  from  New  .ler.sey 
Mr  Case',  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Mr  Cotton',  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Mr  CvrtisI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  nimois  Mr  Dirksen'.  the 
Senator  from  .\nzona  Mr  Fannin  1.  the 
Senator  from  Wvomin«  Mr  Hansen!, 
the  Senaioi-s  from  California  Mr 
KfCHEL  and  Mr  Mtrphy  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Mr  Miller  i,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Morton  I.  and  the 
Senator  from  Kan.-«ts  Mr  Pearson  are 
neces.sanly  .ibs«-nt 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fi-om  Colorado  Mr  AllottI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebravska  Mr  Curtis  i.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  DiRKSENl.the 
Sinator  from  Arizona  Mr  Fannin  i.  the 
Senators  from  California  Mr  Ktihel 
and  Mr  MtrRpnYl.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Mr  Miller  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Kaiusas  i  Mr  Pearson  I  would  each 
•ote    nay 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  17. 
nays  41.  as  follows. 

I  No   110  Leg  I 
irE.\ri — 17 


NAYS — 41 


BiirlleU 

Hat  tic. a 

Smtlb 

BroOka 

Inouye 

Symington 

KN.brlkOit 

Maiisfleid 

Tydlnga 

(-<!  ueiuiin 

MrOo^HfTi 

Williams.  N  J 

Hart 

Nelaon 

YouiiK.  Ohio 

H\l\.*9 

IToimire 

Aiken 

Hlckri;looper 

Percy 

Heniiett 

Holland 

I'rout  V 

BoxKs 

Hru»k» 

HuanU 

HrrwstfT 

Javlts 

Soott 

llvrd    Va 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

llvrd    W    Va 

MrC!ellan 

Sponir 

Cannon   ^ 

SU(\ff 

;^teiinl» 

Carlson 

Mcliityre 

TulmiMlKe 

Cooper 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Domlnlrlt 

Mooa 

Tower 

Ellfiiaer 

.Mundt 

Wllhaoia.  Del 

h'  ' 

Musklf 

Yarborouith 

('.-■•  n 

Pa*tor^ 

Ymintt.  N   O.ik 

lU.a.M'. 

t'ell 

NOT  VOTING-^ 

42 

AUott 

Ervlii 

U.r.if.  I* 

Aiidfrcon 

Kannln 

MaKiaimn 

fUkrr 

Oore 

M<'Carthy 

B«yh 

Haiimii 

Metralf 

Blbl* 

Harrtft 

Miller 

Hurdlrk 

Hill 

Mondale 

CtMT 

HollinKS 

Monroney 

Ch  inh 

.J*rk>ion 

Morae 

1  ■     ir  K 

Jordan    N  C 

Mnrton 

I  .>r'..ri 

Krnnrdv.  Mruis 

Murphy 

I'uttl.s 

Keiinfdv.  N  V 

I'fiirsoii 

Dlrksfi. 

Kuchel 

Raridolph 

D<->cl<l 

l^usche 

Rlblcolt 

East  1,1  nd 

t.onK.  Mo 

Smathtra 

So  Mr  Nelson's  amendment  was  re- 
j  ectod 

The  PHKSIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr  Cooper  1  is 
recognized. 

.Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment.  aJid  ask  to  have 
It  re;K)rted 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER  Tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  SenaUjr  from 
K.Titucky  will  be  stated 

The  leKislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
metit    (Vs  follows 

On  page  4  between  lines  lb  .ind  17  Insert 
a  new  section  a*  IkUiiws 

Sec  H02  Ni.ne  '>f  the  funOs  .luthorlzed 
to  i*e  appropriate*!  by  this  Act  nxay  be  ex- 
pended T'T  the  deployment  ••!  ,iny  ;aitl-bal- 
lutic  rnLsalle  .system  until  .-iuch  time  as  the 
.S««ret;irv  of  Defense  lias  lertUled  to  the 
Congress  m  wrttlnK  that  research  has  proven 
that  oi  ftiulballLsUc  mUsslle  .system  Is  prac- 
ticable md  that  the  -oet  of  such  .i  system 
can  be  determined  with  reasonable  accu- 
r.ii  \ 

Mr  COOPER  .Mr  President.  I  iusk  for 
the  yea*  and  nays  on  my  amendment 

The  veas  iuid  nays  were  ordered 

M:  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  lu  iiiinul*'s. 

Mr  President,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  will  make  my  argu- 
ment as  qtiickly  as  iwssible. 

I  have  offered  this  amendnicnt— to 
continue  the  importAiit  debate  on  the 
question  iif  the  deployment  ot  .ui  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  Every  <ine  of  us 
is  deeply  concerned  about  the  .security 
of  our  coiuitry  I  do  not  doubt  that  any 
Member  would  undertake  any  .sacrifice, 
cither  m  personal  .vctions  or  supiwrii.'iK 
appropnations.  to  assure  the  security  of 
our  country  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  .^nned  Services  Cornnuttee  for  its 
faithful  work  throughout  the  years  But 
we  are  dealing  with  a  very  difficult  and 
far-reachinc  ijroblem.  about  which, 
frankly.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
sutflcient  debate,  and  an  actual  discus- 
sion by  the  Cons're.ss 

I  have  studied  the  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile  system  in  as  tnuch  detail  as  I  couJd 
I  have  read  the  sfieeches  of  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  testimony  and  have 
heard  testimony  ■>f  many  expei-ts  There 
are  contllclliiK  views  h\  this  country  aa 


to  the  value  of  the  sy.stem.  as  to  its  cost, 
and  whether  or  not  .such  a  defensive 
sy.stem  would  be  .us  cfTective  as  the  Im- 
provement of  our  ofTensivc  ballistic  mis- 
sile system 

As  I  understand  it.  a  limited  system  l.i 
defend  agaln.st  a  Communist  Chinese 
threat  is  estimated  to  co.st  $.5  billion  It 
will  probably  cost  more  If  a  complete 
system  could  be  esublished.  one  that 
was  believed  to  be  adequate  atainst  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  would  cost,  at  a  mini- 
mum $40  billion  .Many  b<Mieve  it  would 
cost  S70  billion  to  SlOO  billion, 

A  tew  moments  aKO.  in  a  colloquy  with 
Senator  Stennis  I  a.sked  questions  but. 
in  the  short  time  available,  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  an  adequate  di.scu.ssion. 
My  first  question  was.  Is  it  possible  to 
.separate  research  and  development  of 
the  weapons  from  actual  physical  deploy- 
menf  .Accordinu  to  the  report  of  the 
committee,  on  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  the  explanation  trlven  on 
the  floor  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Missi.ssippi  Mr  Stennis  I.  who  is  man- 
aKiiiK  the  bill.  $313  million  would  be  pro- 
vided for  development  and  $34'2.7  million 
for  i)rocurement  and  operational  deploy- 
ment In  the  answers  that  I  have  been 
able  to  .secure  about  the.se  sim;is  $342  mil- 
lion could  be  used  for  the  actual  deploy- 
ment of  the  .sy.stem 

My  amendment  is  not  a  very  restric- 
tive one  I  did  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wlscon.sin. 
Senator  Nelson,  for  I  want  to  know  if  the 
system  can  be  proved  to  be  practicable 
in  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  take  any  steps  to  resume  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  But  I  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  the  spending  of  billions 
of  dollars  toward  the  physical  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  system  includina  installa- 
tion to  protect  silos,  which  would  be  to 
that  extent,  the  initiation  of  a  defensive 
system  against  the  Soviet  Union,  vmless 
there  i.s  adequate  research  providing  at 
least  reasonable  a.ssurancc  that  such  a 
sysum  would  be  practicable  and  best  for 
our  security. 

My  amendment  provides  that  no  pan 
of  the  funds  authorized  imder  this  bill 
would  be  iLsed  toward  the  deployment 
of  the  system,  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certifies  to  the  Congress  that  it  has 
been  proven,  by  reseajch.  that  the  .sys- 
te/n  IS  practicable  and  that  the  cost  can 
be  rea;>onably  estimated. 

.^s  I  .>aid.  It  IS  not  a  very  restrictive 
amendment  On  the  other  haiid.  it  is  a 
strpnf;  amendment  in  that  it  would  a-s- 
sure.  every  year,  an  opix>nunity  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  .\p- 
propnatioi^s  Committee  and  the  Con- 
t;re.ss  as  a  whole  to  ask  the  question:  Has 
researcii  proved  that  this  system  will 
work,  and  that  it  would  be  practical? 
What  kind  of  research  and  development 
has  be<'n  done.  Are  we  continumc  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  system  winch  may 
not  work  at  all.  vvliich  may  not  be  as 
valuable  tj  our  .security  as  the  imi>rove- 
ment  of  our  cxi.stinR  oflensive  system? 
Does  It  stand  in  the  way  of  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Utilon  on  this  problem? 
There  is  no  assiu'ance  of  arriving  at 
an  aKreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
this  matter,  but  the  other  points  I  have 
made  are,  I  believe,  of  great  Importance. 
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So  I  would  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted  as  a  minimum  to  insure  the 
continued  InvestUjatlon  by  the  Congress 
of  the  value  of  such  a  system,  to  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  question 
every  year,  and  to  impose  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Di-fenso  the  condition  that 
it  must  not  ask  for  the  deployment  of  a 
.system  imtil  it  is  certain  that  it  will 
ivork, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mys<'lf  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  with  great  deference  to 
the  Senator,  the  term  "deployment"  is 
not  used  in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  military  construction  bill  that  will 
come  later,  which  will  have  to  do  with 
the  actual  missile  sites,  will  provide  $263 
million  for  construction.  That  certainly 
would  be  a  deployment.  But  the  $342 
million  in  the  bill  before  us  today  is  for 
procurement.  Tliat  is  to  make  the  mis- 
siles, to  pay  for  them.  So,  while  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  technical  about  It,  that  is  the 
issue  that  the  Senator  presents,  as  I 
understand  It,  and  what  he  wants  to  get 
at. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  the 
committee  system  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  both  as  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  what  the 
Senator  proposes  In  his  amendment  Is 
exactly  wiiat  the  ofiQclals  who  ask  for 
money  have  to  do  when  they  come  In  to 
support  the  requests  that  are  In  the 
budget.  Not  only  do  they.  In  eflfect,  have 
to  certify,  but  they  have  to  withstand 
cross  examination  as  to  the  workability, 
the  reliability,  and  the  usability  of  every 
piece  of  hardware  that  they  have  re- 
quested. 

If  I  understand  the  terms  correctly, 
.so  far  as  the  meaning  Is  concerned,  I 
would  not  particularly  object  to  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  believe  that  It 
would  be  a  far  better  practice,  custom, 
and  precedent  to  rely  upon  the  system 
that  we  have,  of  developing  this  infor- 
mation In  the  committees  before  which 
the  representatives  of  the  departments 
and  agency  must  justify  the  matters 
which  they  request.  Everj'  year,  there  is 
a  bite  to  be  taken  by  the  authorization 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  and  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  things  about  the 
system. 

In  this  case,  it  must  come  up  in  the 
authorization  bill,  also,  for  the  actual 
sites  themselves.  Later  will  come  the 
military  construction  authorization.  So 
we  have  a  double  justification  all  the 
way  aroimd.  Tlie  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  to  make  the  request,  and 
their  representatives  have  to  testify. 

So  I  am  afraid  that  here  we  would  just 
be  running  a  false  line,  the  purposes  of 
which  have  already  been  served,  and, 
with  deference.  I  do  not  see  what  the 
amendment  would  accomplish. 

The  issue,  though — and  I  think  we 
voted  on  it  just  a  few  minutes  ago — Is 
not  simply  the  question  of  stopping  the 
development  of  the  system,  but  concerns 
the  missiles  themselves.  We  have  voted 
that  we  are  not  going  to  stop  procure- 
ment. I  believe,  with  great  deference  to 
the  Senator,  that  the  earUer  vote  was 


the  controlling  one,  and  that  we  would 
be  entirely  safe,  therefore,  to  leave  oflf 
something  that  could  be  confusing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  for  the  previous  amendment  on 
the  ABM,  as  presented  by  the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

In  listening  to  testimony  before  the 
committee,  it  was  never  clear  to  me  why 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  an  anti- 
ballistlc-missUe  system  to  protect  us 
against  the  Soviet  Union's  developments 
in  this  field,  but  it  was  necessary  to  have 
one  that  protected  us  against  the  very 
limited  Chinese  developments.  Frankly, 
that  just  did  not  make  sense  to  me. 

I  decided,  after  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony, that  a  large  part  of  the  reason 
why  we  were  turning  down  a  $30  billion 
system  in  favor  of  a  $5  billion  system  was 
$25  billion,  and  just  could  not  follow  the 
position  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  concluded  that  if  it  was  not 
necessary  for  this  country  to  defend  it- 
self against  a  ballistic  missile  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Uiiion.  it  was  not  in  the 
Nation's  interest  to  spend  billions  on 
defense  against  a  possible  future 
danger — something  the  Chinese  will 
probably  develop  in  years  to  come.  If 
the  arguments  against  developing  an 
ABM  to  protect  us  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  sound,  in  my  opinion,  the  argu- 
ments for  developing  a  system  to  pro- 
tect us  against  the  Chinese  are  tmsound. 
For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  do  so  because, 
as  a  procurement  officer  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
23  years  ago,  in  Washington,  I  saw  bil- 
lions of  dollars  wasted  by  rushing  into 
production  in  time  of  war  on  items  that 
we  were  not  ready  for  production,  when 
the  design  had  not  been  frozen.  I  have 
seen  millions  of  dollars  wasted  by  myself 
and  other  manufacturers,  in  our  anxiety 
to  get  Into  production  on  a  system  that 
really  was  not  proven. 

As  we  consider  the  authorization  for 
military  procurement,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserves,  I  think 
we  have  not  only  the  responsibility  to 
determine  what  Is  essential  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation,  but  also  the  respon- 
sibility to  authorize  only  what  is  really 
necessary  and  desirable,  at  a  time  when 
so  much  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, and  when  the  dollar  can  only  be 
further  weakened  by  extravagance. 

Mr.  President,  we  carmot  afford  to 
squander  our  resources.  Let  us  have  what 
we  must  have,  but  let  us  do  without  that 
which  we  can  safely  do  without.  In  this 
regard,  some  Senators  have  noted  that 
there  are  serious  questions  about  the 
wisdom  or  necessity  of  expenditures  for 
ABM  defense.  I  believe  that  those  who 
oppose  the  entire  concept  of  ABM  de- 


fense have  raised  important  points,  but 
I  feel  it  is  essential  that  we  not  permit 
our  technological  know-how  to  fall  far 
behind  that  of  another  nation  in  signifi- 
cant weaponry  such  as  this,  I  think  that 
ABM  research  and  development  should 
and  must  continue. 

However.  I  do  question  whether  manu- 
facture and  deployment  of  .^BM  missiles 
in  this  coming  fiscal  year  is  practicable 
or  desirable.  It  would  be  imprudent  to 
manufacture  and  deploy,  on  a  wide 
.scale,  any  unproved  system.  We  have  had 
exix'riencc,  in  recent  years,  with  hasty 
manufacture  and  deployment.  We  can 
certainly  remember  the  M-16  rifle,  which 
was  sent  to  the  field  after  inadequate 
trial,  and  experienced  questionable  i)er- 
formance  in  what  trials  it  had.  We  can 
remember  the  TFX.  which  was  ."^rnt  to 
the  field  after  inadequate  trial,  and  in- 
adequate jjcrformancc  in  what  trials  it 
had.  In  both  ca.ses.  the  M-16  and  the 
TFX.  the  early  combat  results  were 
scandalous. 

We  must  learn  from  the.se  cxpcriencrs. 
We  must  not  hasten  an  unproved  system 
into  manufacture  and  deployment.  If 
the  Defense  Department  had  listened 
to  some  of  our  congressional  committees 
before  on  some  of  these  designs,  and 
had  not  rushed  into  production,  we 
would  have  saved  millions  of  dollars  and 
many  lives,  and  certainly  would  not 
have  been  hasty  in  v^'hat  we  were  doing. 

I  think  that  pressure  t-  get  into  a  sys- 
tem before  it  is  proven  is  the  case  in  this 
situation.  As  I  imderstand  it,  all  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  asking  for  is 
a  certification  by  the  Secretarj'  of  De- 
fense as  to  the  provability  of  the  system, 
and  its  practicability.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment, therefore,  is  in  the  spirit  of  what 
our  committees  are  attempting  to  do. 
by  cautionarj'  restraint,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize what  is  needed  and  necessary,  but 
not  to  rush  into  production  simply  be- 
cause of  popular  pressure  for  a  .system 
that  is  not  yet.  in  my  judgment,  proven. 

I  therefore  support  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  jxiint:  I  think  the  most  dra- 
matic result  of  the  debate  here  this 
afternoon  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  it 
has  been  stated  by  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, that  these  are  really  the  foundation 
blocks;  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  ABM 
system. 

Wlien  Secretary  McNamara  testified 
before  the  committee  this  year,  he  stated 
that  this  is  just  an  anti-Chinese  missile 
system;  that  there  is  no  conceivable  tech- 
nology to  justify  building  the  $40  billion 
system.  However,  the  speeches  on  the 
floor  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tell 
us  clearly  now  that  a  dramatic  decision 
has  been  made  to  start  the  beginning  of 
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an  Irreversible  trend  all  the  way  to  the 
heavy  system  I  think  the  public  oucht  to 
know  it  I  think  Congress  ought  to  know 
it 

I  have  been  reading  the  testimony  and 
literature  for  the  last  2  days  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  anyone  say  that 
it  was  anything  other  than  an  anti- 
China  system 

If  we  lio  all  the  way  in  this  tremendous 
escalation  that  the  di.stiimuished  scien- 
tists and  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  have  areuef  aeainst.  we  ouuht 
to  have  the  pending  bill  on  the  floor  un- 
der consideration  for  another  week  and 
not  settle  it  here  in  1  day 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  me  a  minute 
or  two  on  the  bill  ' 

Mrs  SMITH  Mr  President.  I  will  be 
very  ^rlad  to  do  so  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  whatever  time  he  de- 
sires lin  the.  tull 

Mr  J.'WITS  T.VO  inmutes  will  be  ade- 
quate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Y.)ik  is  recounized  for  2 
miinites. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Pro.sJd'-nt.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  pendlni,'  amendment,  m  part 
because  of  the  parallel  with  the  experi- 
ence we  had  with  the  TFX.  I  sat  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investications 
throughout  the  TFX  controversy,  and  I 
had  the  very  deep  ^eelinc  that  we  ousht 
not  lynch  people,  ex  post  facto,  so  to 
speak,  for  a  mistake  in  tudument.  even 
thouah  their  misjud^ment  proved  to  be 
a  costly  matter 

I  wish  that,  before  we  embarked  on 
such  an  all-encompassin«  proyram  as 
the  TFX.  we  had  understood  the  power 
of  the  puise  and  its  mcanine.  better  than 
we  did  when  we  were  committed  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars.  We  miitht  have  seen 
the  ecfor  sooner,  if  not  prevented  it  alto- 
gether, if  we  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  full 
airing  of  the  merits  and  feasibilities  of 
the  matter  under  consideration 

The  amendment  of  Senator  Cooper  is 
an  effort  to  use  the  power  of  the  purse 
intelligently — to  turn  the  use  of  the 
enormous  technical  apparatus  which  the 
Defense  Department  has  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  matters  oi  this  kind  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Conpress  in  its  deliberation, 
and  not  just  leave  that  tjreat  reservoir 
of  skill  to  its  all  too  often  task  of  Mus- 
tifying"  a  decision  of  the  administration. 

We  should  put  tliem  to  the  hardest 
kind  of  proof  that  we  can  subject  them 
to  before  Congress  itself  because  this  is 
a  matter  which  bears  on  the  most  vital 
and  sophisticated  aspects  of  high  stra- 
tegy. Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
Vietnam — of  leapint;  before  we  looked, 
and  of  cdpint;  by  stages  into  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  costly  strategic  blun- 
der of  this  century. 

The  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Sen- 
tinel, or  'thin  ABM"  system,  it  .seems  to 
me.  aie  those  wlio  really  want  a  full- 
blown, •heavy,"  anti-Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  they  are  often  also  the 
stanchest  advocates  of  maintaining 
blindly  at  all  cost  a  two-io-one  '  nu- 
clear supremacy"  over  the  USSR.,  oven 
thou^!h  many  of  the  most  advanced  and 
sophhsticated  strategic  thinkers  in  the 
Nation  reject  this  approach  as  not  only 
simplistic  but  actually  dangeroua.  as  well 


as  meanln«less  in  the  sfti.se  of  providing 
any  real  security  to  the  Nation  I  am  not 
sure  just  what  the  liuht  answer  is  to 
the.se  !?rave  and  highly  sophisticated 
questions  But  we  cannot,  as  Senators, 
just  accept  somebody's  word  on  this. 
even  though  that  person  may  be  the  m^ist 
honorable  and  distiiu:uLshed  of  men. 
These  are  matters  which  oui;ht  to  be 
mven  the  fullest  deliberation  by  the  en- 
tire Senate,  and  tliey  should  l)e  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  a  k-reat 
matter  (o  be  considered  in  the  round  and 
not  just  piecemeal  and  in  terms  of  spe- 
cific piece.*,  of  military  hfiniware  to  be 
prcicurcd 

Prom  that  point  of  view  and  in  view 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  problem  of  the 
tlun  antl-ballistic-missile  .system,  the 
problem  of  what  it  may  lead  to,  the 
aKitation  for  a  hea\ier  svsU'm,  which 
seems  unwise,  po.ssible  advances  of  the 
•  art'  which  could  les.sen  the  validity  of 
Secretary  MeNamarns  theory  in  his 
famous  San  Franci.-co  speech,  m  terms 
of  new  mi.s.sile  penetration  power,  and  .so 
toitli--lor  all  of  these  rea.sons.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr  Cooper  I 
has  provided  us  with  a  wise  and  intel- 
ligent precaution 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  irom  Kentucky 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  .Maine  verv- 
much  lor  yielding  to  me 

.Mr  SCOTT  .Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me   1    minute' 

Mr  COOPER  .Mr  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  'he  ."-"enator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
1  minute 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  have  no 
lon«  .--ix-ech  to  make 

I  ^upplU■t  the  aineiKiment 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fhe  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  b  minutes. 

Ml  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recommended 
a  full  antl-ballistic-mi.ssile  system  That 
is  the  .system  to  protect  us  aeainst  nu- 
cleai  attack  fmrn  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  system  the  administration  is  rec- 
ommending is  a  tlun  system  which  will 
only  protect  us  against  nuclear  attack 
from  Red  China. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  go  further.  However, 
this  IS  better  than  nothin.t;.  This  will  help 
us  to  -4et  on  the  way  toward  the  full  .ABM 
system  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Stafl. 

Tills  system  is  practical.  It  has  already 
been  tested.  I  have  called  the  office  of 
General  Betts.  Chief  of  the  .Army  Re- 
search and  Development,  since  the  de- 
bate began 

There  have  been  11  successful  Inter- 
cepts of  ICBMs  by  the  Nike-Zeus  instal- 
lation on  the  island  of  Kwajalcin  The 
p€'iceiUage  of  hits  is  classified,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  impressive. 

So,  the  ABM  has  been  proven  to  be 
successtul. 

This  is  not  something  new  that  is  un- 
tried. This  fleht  has  been  going  on  for 
years  It  started  in  about  1957  The  Army 


has  been  tning  to  cet  the  full  .system 
every  year  since  then.  As  I  said,  the 
Sentinel  is  not  a  full  .s-y.stem.  but  it  is 
certainly  bettor  than  nothing.  We  cannot 
afford  not  to  -o  forward 

The  Sentinel  ABM  system  Ikis  been 
developed  over  the  years,  rhe  tirst  sys- 
tem was  the  Nike-Ajax  to  shoot  down 
planes.  The  next  was  the  Nike-Hercules 
to  .shoot  down  planes  Tlie  next  was  the 
Nike-Zeus  to  intercept  missiles  from  the 
enemy.  Th>'n  next  was  the  Nike  X  to  in- 
tercept mi.ssiles  from  the  enemy 

We  now  have  the  Sentinel  which  is 
most  highly  develoi:>ed  and  complex  It 
will  also  undergo  actual  ttsts  on  the  Pa- 
cific Missile  Range 

The  Sentinel  system  is  composed  of  the 
Spartan  missile  which  i;oes  for  :10C  miles 
or  more,  and  the  Sprint  mi.ssile.  which 
goes  to  about  100.000  feet  The  Sentinel 
system  is  composed  of  those  two.  So.  if 
we  mi.ss  with  the  Spartan,  then  we  can 
get  the  mi.ssile  with  the  Sprint  when  -.t 
approaches  the  target. 

This  i.i  not  a  new  system  It  has  been 
improved  for  years  and  years.  Tlie  ad- 
mlnl.^tration  has  finally  seen  the  light 
and  recommended  deployment  of  the 
.system  However,  they  are  not  going  all 
the  way  yet 

Nevertheless,  this  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. We  cannot  afford  to  wait.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Soviets  have  a  system 
develoi>ed  already. 

We  must  go  forward.  We  cannot  afford 
to  postpone  this  matter. 

If  nuclear  missiles  hit  America,  they 
will  destroy  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  and  take  mil- 
lions of  lives  For  the  .sake  of  a  few  million 
dollars,  we  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of 
-America. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  a  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  the  Sentinel 
ABM  sy.st«m  is  already  successful  and 
that  11  of  14  test  firings  of  the  .system 
have  been  successful. 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  stat^-ment  of  Gen  Harold 
K.  Johnson.  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army, 
before  the  Committee  on  .^irned  Services 
on  February  16.  1968. 

General  Johnson  testified  about  the 
readiness  of  the  Sentinel  system's  five 
components,  as  follows 

First  Spartan  missile;  Comp.oner.l 
testing  completed:  first  firing  .scheduled. 

Second.  Sprint  missile:  15  firings  as  of 
mid-December  1967:  no  evaluation  of 
testing  given. 

Third.  Perimeter  acquisition  rad:ir:  In 
design  stage. 

Fourth  Mi.ssile  site  radar:  Checkout 
expected  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Fifth.  Data  proces.sing  equipment: 
Design  and  fabrication  on  schedule. 

Therefore,  according  to  General  Johti- 
son  m  his  tertimony,  the  Sentinel  system 
has  never  been  tested  as  a  iir.it  and  only 
one  of  its  five  major  eomp.^nents  has 
been  tested 

I  submit  this  to  amplify  and  correct 
the  Record  and  support  Senator  Cooper's 
amendmer.t 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  IS  an  important  matter.  To  a  de- 
gree it  is  an  attack  on  the  committee 
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system.  It  would  be  a  reflection  on  the 
system,  in  my  view. 

What  the  amendment  requires  of  the 
Secretary  is  the  very  thing  I  said  is  done 
in  the  committee  over  and  over  again. 
We  require  the  best  justification  avail- 
able from  all  sources. 

We  are  not  rushing  this  matter.  It 
has  been  under  experimentation  In  re- 
search and  development  since  about 
1956  or  1957,  .somewhere  in  there.  It 
has  taken  a  gradual  upward  course. 

Responsible  officials  say  now  that  it  is 
workable  and  is  usable  and  is  practical. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that  is  try- 
ing to  ru.sh  it.  Tills  is  an  effort  to  make 
it  available.  If  this  becomes  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  construction  of  the  sites 
must  be  approved  in  the  military  con- 
struction bill.  A  .separate  measure  will 
be  concerned  with  construction  of  the 
mi.ssile  launchers  and  radars.  The  De- 
partment proposes  to  use  existing  bases 
and  Government -owned  land  to  the 
maximum  degree  it  can. 

What  I  .said  about  the  building-block 
system  is  not  a  commitment  to  an  antl- 
ballistic-mi.ssile  system  to  defend 
against  the  Soviets  I  merely  said  that 
if  facts  cause  us  to  take  such  a  step, 
we  could  still  utilize  what  we  are  doing 
on  the  anti-Red  China  .sy.stem. 

Tliose  are  the  issues.  I  hope  that  we 
can  keep  this  authorization  free  of  a 
certification  requirement  and  that  the 
committees  will  proceed  and  have  rec- 
ommendations to  make  in  the  future. 

ABM     SCHEME     WASTEFT'L.     DANGEROUS     AND 
INEFFFCTTVE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Stennis'  explana- 
tion of  this  bill  yesterday,  it  Includes  a 
total  of  $984  million  for  development  and 
deployment  of  a  ballistic-missile  defense 
system.  Of  that  amount  $343  million  is 
for  procurement,  $313  million  is  for 
Sentinel  development,  S165  million  is  for 
advanced  development  work  on  new 
tactical  approaches  to  baUistlc-missile 
defense,  and  $103  million  for  the  De- 
fender program  being  conducted  by  the 
Advance  Research  Project  Agency. 

As  I  recall,  the  original  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  deploying  the  .so-called  thin 
ABM  was  $5  billion.  I  am  wondering 
■whether  all  of  the  S984  million  to  be  au- 
thorized for  fi.scal  year  1969  is  included 
in  that  35  billion  estimate,  and  whether 
the  original  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
this  system  are  proving  to  be  accurate 
in  light  of  experience.  This  is  something 
all  Senators  should  know  before  proceed- 
ing on  this  authorization. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  last  year  wisely  resisted  the  con- 
siderable pressure  to  deploy  a  Soviet- 
oriented  ABM.  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
their  logic  is  Irrefutable.  As  Secretary 
McNamara  pointed  out: 

It  IS  ;i  virtual  certainty  that  the  Soviets 
will  act  to  maintain  their  deterrent  which 
c.ist«  such  grave  doubts  on  the  advisability 
of  our  deploying  the  NIKE-X  system  for  the 
protection  of  our  cities  against  the  kind  of 
heavy,  sophisticated  missile  attack  they 
could  launch  in  the  1970s.  In  all  probability, 
all  we  would  accomplish  would  be  to  in- 
crease greatly  both  their  defense  expendi- 
tures and  ours  without  any  gain  in  real 
security  to  either  side. 

It  is  clear  that  any  attempt  on  our 
part  to  provide  a  defense  system  against 


a  Soviet  missile  attack  would  be  coun- 
tered by  an  increase  in  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force  sufficient  to  maintain  their  as- 
sured-destruction capability,  and  that 
such  an  increase  would  be  well  within 
their  technical  and  financial  resources. 

The  essential  fact  to  be  recognized  is 
that  an  effective  ABM  deployment 
against  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  if  existential  proof  of  this  is 
desired  we  need  only  examine  our  own 
response  to  the  umited  ABM  deployment 
that  has  been  takinf'  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  Rioving  to  increase  our 
destructive  capabilities  to  render  that 
ABM  useless. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  significant 
that  during  the  hearings  on  S.  3293  in 
January.  Secretary  McNamara  firmed  up 
earlier  inteUigence  community  beliefs 
that  the  so-called  "Tallinn"  defensive  de- 
ployment in  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  sig- 
nificant ABM  capability,  and  that  the 
Galosh  system  around  Moscow  is  conse- 
quently the  only  work  being  done  in  this 
area.  Moreover,  while  the  Galosh  deploy- 
ment has  proceeded  at  a  moderate  jjace, 
no  effort  has  been  made  durin."  the  past 
year  to  expand  it  or  to  extend  it  to  other 
cities. 

Military  leaders  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  exert- 
ing substantial  pressure  for  ABM  deploy- 
ment early  in  the  19C0's.  We  decided 
against  the  Nike-Zeus,  but  the  pro- ABM 
forces  in  Moscow  apparently  won  at  least 
a  partial  victoi-y-  It  seems  quite  ijrobable 
to  me,  however,  that  the  Soviets  are  now 
reassessing  that  decision,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  its  net  effect  was  a  futile  waste 
of  resources,  both  theirs  and  ours. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  justification  for 
us  to  follow  a  mistaken  and  wasteful  pol- 
icy simply  because  the  Soviet  Union 
made  a  wrong  decision  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade. 

In  January  of  last  year.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara testified  before  Defen.se  Appro- 
priations hearings  that,  had  we  produced 
and  deployed  the  Nike-Zeus  system  jjro- 
posed  by  the  Army  in  1959 — at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $13  to  S14  billion,  most  of 
it  would  have  had  to  be  toni  out  and  re- 
placed, almost  before  it  became  opera- 
tional, by  the  new  missiles  and  radars  of 
the  Nike-X  system.  Turning  to  the  so- 
called  "thin"  deployment  now.  is  it  not 
possible  or  probable  that  the  same  fate 
awaits  the  Sentinel  system,  and  that  it 
will  occur  prior  to  the  mid-1970's  when 
the  Chinese  are  expected  to  have  a  small 
number  of  primitive  ICBM's  capable  of 
attacking  the  United  States? 

The  estimates  that  I  have  seen  indi- 
cate that  the  Sentinel  deployment,  con- 
sisting primarily  of  long-range  area  de- 
fense Spartan  missiles,  could  hold  Chi- 
nese damage  potential  to  low  levels  into 
the  mid-1970's.  Beyond  that  point  it  is 
estimated  that  the  China-oriented  ABM 
system,  assuming  nothing  has  occurred 
to  diminish  China's  determination  to  es- 
tablish its  own  nuclear  missile  force,  will 
have  reached  a  degree  of  sophistication 
which  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  render  our  ABM  system  useless.  It 
is  expected,  for  example,  that  multiple 
warhead  devices  and  dummy  rockets 
could  easily  evade  the  relatively  low 
Spartan  interceptor,  which  operates  out- 
side of  the  atmosphere  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  incoming 


objects  to  determine  which  carries  a  war- 
head, or  even  which  is  a  missile. 

I  have  been  advised,  however,  that  we 
are  somewhat  optimistic  in  even  predict- 
ing that  the  "thin"  .system  will  protect 
us  for  a  decade,  since  that  estimate  does 
not  take  into  account  the  likelihood  that 
the  Chinese  will,  in  respon.se  to  our  ABM 
deployment,  accelerate  their  ICBM  de- 
velojiment  program  and  increase  the 
amount  of  resources  apiilied  to  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  period  in  which  we 
could  hold  U.S.  deaths  to  under  1  million 
is  not  10  years  but  6  or  less. 

■What  we  are  discussinu.  therefore,  is 
whether  it  is  juudent  for  the  United 
States  to  invest  many  billions  of  dollars 
on  an  ABM  .system  that  is  going  to  be- 
come totally  obsolete  within  a  relatively 
few  years,  on  the  assumption  that  during 
that  brief  period  our  ability  to  virtually 
obliterate  China  after  any  strike  they 
could  launch  is  an  insufficient  deterrent 
to  Chini'se  nuclear  aggression. 

But  the  question  lioes  beyond  this.  We 
have  to  note  that  the  Spartan  cannot 
Iirotect  against  missiles  launched  from 
low-ilying  aircraft  or  from  submarines, 
and  many  strateL-ists  believe  that  if  the 
Chinese  were  foolish  enough  to  commit 
.-uicide  they  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  use  this  apjjroarh  than  to  launch 
ICBM's. 

We  must  also  ciueslion  whether,  in  the 
hopes  of  inoviding  a  marijinal  increa.se 
to  our  security  from  a  fatal  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  i)art  of  the  Chinese,  we  are 
not  al.so  stimulating  a  larcer  threat  by 
encouraginu  the  Soviet  Union  to  deploy 
more  offensive  missiles  to  overcome  what 
they  conceive  to  be  a  potential  reduction 
in  their  capabilities  cau.sed  by  our  ABM 
Most  certainly  our  "thin"  system  is 
touchinu  off  the  same  kind  of  debate  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  we  are  experiencinu 
as  a  result  of  their  Galosh  deployment. 
As  current  disputes  over  our  "overkill" 
ability  also  indicate,  they  are  likely  to 
respond  by  deploying  missiles  L-oinu  be- 
yond what  would  be  required  to  off.set  our 
ABM.  We.  in  turn,  will  be  drawn  into 
another  round  of  nuclear  expansionism. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  20th  century  mythology  to  a.ssert  that 
the  proposed  China  oriented  ABM  en- 
compasses any  degree  of  added  jsro- 
tection  and  .security  for  the  American 
peoiJle.  Its  aim  is  to  defend  against  a 
strike  that  only  madmen,  willing  to 
accept  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
tlifir  own  country  and  its  jjeople.  would 
launch,  and  it  cannot  even  do  that  with 
any  measure  of  success.  If  it  has  any 
value  in  that  respect  it  is  more  than 
off,set  by  its  invitation  to  expansion  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  heightened 
risks  and  costs  to  both  sides. 

The  need  for  deletion  of  this  item  is 
especially  great  in  \iew  of  the  intense 
budgetary  iJiessures  that  are  bcine  ap- 
plied throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  cannot  see  how  we  can  justify 
pouring  more  millions  into  this  project, 
when  we  are  telling  .schoolchildren  that 
we  have  to  cutback  millions  on  library 
materials  and  education,  when  we  are 
advi.sing  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
that  economy  requires  cutbacks  in  their 
programs,  and  when  we  are  deferring  job 
training  efforts  to  help  people  lift  them- 
selves out  of  despair  because  there  just 
are  not  enough  funds. 
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I  uree  thP  adoption  of  the  pendlni? 
amrndmi^tit 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  how 
murh  time  remrtlns? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ak)r  from  Ker.tuckv  Is  out  of  time 

The  Senator  from  Ml.ssls,-lppl  has  6 
ii.mu'.es  remaini;i« 

Mr  STKNNIS  Mr  President.  I  am 
tlad  to  vleld  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
i:om  Kentiicky 

Mr  COOPER  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
!ws  C'>u:te.sy 

The  Spnator,  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
d.d  lu't  say  the  amendment  attacks  the 
committee  system,  but  he  sug^e.sts  that  it 
mlKht  have  that  effect.  I  do  not  intend 
that  purpose  at  all  It.:  purpo.se  is  just 
the  opposite  One  purpo.se  of  the  amend- 
ment Ls  to  Impose  upon  the  Department 
of  Ut-: en.se  the  obligation  to  assure  Con- 
nif.vs  that  Its  re.search  and  development 
dues  prove  that  the  system  Is  prac- 
ticable—practicable In  operation,  prac- 
ticable for  the  defen.se  of  this  country— 
a:.d  that  it  would  provide  us  each  year  a 
:;ew  appraisal  of  the  .system 

I  Voted  a^aiiL-^t  the  anic-.idnienl  of  the 
Stiuiior  fruin  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson  I 
because  I  am  not  ready  to  say.  in  my  own 
mind  and  conscience,  that  we  should  not 
approve  such  a  sy.stem  to  sa\e  lives  and 
for  .security  I  have  studied  the  matter. 
There  is  a  xreat  contrariety  of  opinion  as 
to  the  system  s  value.  Its  cost,  and  it^  ef- 
lect  upon  the  increase  of  armament,  and 
the  armaments  race  I  want  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  secure  this  country  But  I  also 
want  to  be  a.scsured.  as  I  believe  most  of  us 
do  that  we  have  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of  De- 
len.se  every  year— iv  willingness  upon  its 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  report  that  it  is  practicable 
not  in  itvj  technical  operation  but  in  its 
contribution  to  the  overall  defense  and 
security  of  this  country,  before  we  en- 
gage la  a  $5  million  program  which  will 
lead  to  a  $70  billion  to  $100  billion  opera- 
tion 

Above  all  we  need  debate  now  every 
year  to  deiern.ine  wliether  such  a  system 
IS  the  best  measure  we  can  take  for  our 
.security,  or  will  it  create  new  dangers 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield  2 
mhiuU's  to  the  distini;iUihed  Senator 
from  Colorado 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  listenuig  to  the  debate  I  shall  not 
take  Inig 

S-.me  of  the  difficulty  with  the  amend- 
ment seems  apparent  to  me  when  we  con- 
sider the  c.>6t  of  advancing  the  TFX.  In 
effect,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certified 
the  need  for  the  TFX  and  the  overall 
cost,  and  he  v^as  not  vmUt  on  either 
point  rhe  Conuiuttee  on  .^rmed  Serv- 
ices has  JU.-.1  taken  action  in  order  to  cut 
out  the  F-lUB  after  we  spent  literally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
development  of  it.  based  on  his  recom- 
mendation. 

There  are  many  other  instances  in  the 
commitut'  report  before  us  in  which  the 
conimillee  has  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
Defense  Department  on  particular  rec- 
ommendations It  .strikes  me  that  we 
would  be  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  particularly  m  light  of  the  histoi-y 
of  the  TPTC  and  other  items  that  I  could 


mention  but  will  not  at  this  time,  for 
u.s  at  this  point  to  .say  that  any  action 
which  the  committee  Is  going  to  Uke  or 
Congress  is  going  to  take  must  be  based 
on  the  certification  -f  the  Defen.se  D<- 
partment 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  nt  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  All  rr- 
maining  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amondment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  avd  the  clf^rk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assl.stant   leyislallve  clc:k   call-d 

the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vir'^inla  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr  A-vnERSONl.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  i  Mr  BavhI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  Mr  Bible!,  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shlngton  i  Mr  Jackson  1,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  1  Mr  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr  LoncI,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr 
M.iRSEl.  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
g.nia  I  Mr  Randolph!  are  ab.sent  on  offi- 
ciil  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  i  Mr  BcRnKKl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  IMr  ChcrchI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pcnnsvlvama    Mr   Clark!,  the 
S€-nator  from  Connecticut   i  Mr    Dodd!. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi    Mr   East- 
land!    Uie  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  Ervin  ! .  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see 
I  Mr  Gore  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
1  Mr  Harris),  tlie  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr     HiLLl.    the    Senator    from    South 
Carolina    iMr    HoLLiNnsI     the   Senator 
from  Ma.>sachusetts    Mr   KENVEnvI.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr  Kennedy!. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio   i  Mr    Lausche  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  '  Mr   Long  I. 
the  Senator  from  Wa^hir.gum    Mr  Mao- 
nusonI.    tlie    Senator    from    Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy  I .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana   IMr    Metcalf!.   and    the   Senator 
from  Florida  .Mr  SMArHERs'.  are  neces- 
sivnly  absent. 

I  further  araioimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
LMr  Ervin  I.  would  \ote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  Bayh'  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr  MAf.NUSON  1  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  yea.'  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washmgton  would  vote  'nay  " 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  Clark!  is  paired  with  Uie 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr  Dood!  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  ■yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr  Kennedy  1  is  paired,  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (  Mr  Rol- 
lings 1  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts  'Mr  Kennedy  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr  J.ack- 


soNl  If  present  and  voting,  tlie  Senator 
from  Mass-achusetts  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr  Metcalf!  is  paired  with  the 
St^nat^^r  from  Oklahoma  IMr  Mon- 
RONEYl  If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  would  vole  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 

"nav." 

On  rhis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Orei;on 
Mr  Morse!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Mr  Randolph!.  It 
present  and  votinu.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virmnia  would  vote  "nay  " 
Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  irom  Colorado  iMr. 
Allott!  is  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennes.see  IMr. 
B^KERl.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Ca.se!.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  i  Mr.  Cotton!,  the  Senator 
from  Nebra.ska  iMr  Curtis  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr  DirksenI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr  Fannin!,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  ;  Mr.  Hansen!. 
the  Senators  from  California  !  Mr. 
Kuihel  and  Mr  Murphy!.  Hie  Senator 
from  Iowa  Mr.  Miller  1.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  .Mr.  Morton!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  Mr.  Pearson  1  are 
necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Allott  i,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  IMr.  CrnTis!.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ;Mr  Dirksen!.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr  Fannin',  the 
Senators  from  California  IMr,  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy!,  the  Senator  from 
low  a  Mr  Miller  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Mr  Pear.son  :  would  each  vote 
nav  ' 
The  result  was  announced— yeas 
nays  31,  as  follows: 
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April  IS,  1968 

8o  Mr  Cooper's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

TRIBUTES    TO    SENATOR    PASTORE 
ON  HIS  RETURN  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, someone  has  said  that  character  is 
that  quality  which  draws  a  man  toward 
God  and  draws  other  men  toward  him. 
One  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
is  most  respected  by  all  of  his  colleagues 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  integ- 
rity, and  honor  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PastoreI.  We 
admire,  respect,  and  love  him. 

Recently,  we  were  all  greatly  con- 
cerned, therefore,  when  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  was  forced,  because 
of  illness,  to  be  away  from  the  Senate. 

During  the  period  of  his  convalescence, 
he  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
Senate  through  his  faithful  staff,  and  we, 
m  turn,  were  kept  advised  of  his  progress. 
We  were  so  glad,  therefore,  to  see  Sen- 
ator Pastore  return  to  his  desk  in  the 
Senate   Chamber   on   yesterday. 

As  is  so  typical  of  him,  he  immediately 
joined  in  the  floor  debate  yesterday,  and 
again  today,  in  his  customary  colorful, 
vigorous,  and  effective  way. 

It  is  good  to  welcome  the  return  of 
our  srenial  and  able  colleague.  We  have 
missed  his  scintillating  wit  and  his  wise 
counsel.  We  are  gratified  to  see  him  back 
and  thankful  that  his  recovery  appears 
.so  complete.  I  think  that  we  all  must  feel 
better  in  seeing  that  he  looks  so  well. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore!  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  ever  to  serve  in  this  body.  A  man  of 
deep  compassion,  unusual  intellect,  broad 
vision,  and  rock-ribbed  integrity — John 
Pastore  is  a  great  Senator,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  and  a  great  American. 

May  God  favor  him  and  bless  him  with 
good  health  and  many  more  years  of  use- 
ful service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  take  great  pleas  ire  in  expressing  my 
own  personal  good  wishes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
seen  anyone  come  back  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  after  the  absence  of  an  ill- 
ness, or  for  any  other  reason,  and  be  so 
warmly  received  and  with  so  much  gen- 
uine rejoicing  in  this  Chamber,  than  the 
return  of  Senator  Pastore  on  yesterday. 
Today,  again,  he  is  back  with  us  and 
made  a  very  fine  contribution  to  debate, 
in  his  usual  fine  fashion  and  splendid 
way. 
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The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  lias 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Senate 
by  expressing  his  fine  sentiments  about 
John  Pastore. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I.  too, 
would  like  to  join  with  all  Senators  in  ex- 
pressing my  great  plea.sure  that  John 
Pastore  is  back  on  the  job. 

He  is  an  extremely  valuable  Senator. 
as  well  as  a  great  friend.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  warmhearted  ijeople  in  this 
body. 

It  is  therefore  a  jjer.sonal  delight  to  me 
to  welcome  him  back  to  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I.  too.  join 
all  Senators  in  extending  a  wann  wel- 
come to  Senator  John  Pastore.  of  Rhode 
Island. 

We  are  all  so  pleased  to  lia\e  liim  back 
and  looking  so  well. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
I  associate  myself  with  all  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  about  the  return 
to  the  Senate  of  the  great  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore!.  We  are  .so 
pleased  that  he  is  back  at  work  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  one  of  the  able-t  and  finest 
men  with  whom  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  associate. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate,  today  and  yes- 
terday, is  a  better  place  because  John 
Pastore  of  Rhode  Island  is  back  among 
us. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  ByrdI  for  his  very  f^racious 
remarks. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  once  auain. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Byrd!  and  all  other  Senators  who  have 
welcomed  back  my  own  good  friend  and 
senior  colleague   (Mr.  Pastore!. 

I  have  already  expressed  myself  yes- 
terday, but  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  once  again  say  wel- 
come back  and  all  best  wishes  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  note  the  re- 
cent return  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Senator  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Unfortunately.  Senator  Pastore's  re- 
cent illness  prevented  him  from  being 
present  to  see  some  10  years  of  effort  on 
his  part  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the 
textile  trade  measure.  Senator  Pastore 
has  been  the  leader  in  this  field.  He  be- 
gan back  in  1958  with  the  Pastore  .sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  proving 
conclusively  the  damage  being  done  to 
the  American  textile  industry  and  to  the 
jobs  of  American  textile  workers  by  low- 
wage  textile  imports.  Since  that  time 
Senator  Pastore  has  remained  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  movement  to  save  the 
jobs  of  2  million  textile  workers. 

He  has  worked  on  every  level  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch  to 
seciu-e  a  reasonable  remedy.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  long-term  textile  ar- 
rangement. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  he  has 
been  my  counselor  concerning  how  best 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  legislative 
remedy  for  the  American  textile  industry. 
Of  course,  this  is  only  one  area  of  Sen- 
ator Pastore's  concern.  His  leadership  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  which  I  am 


privilei:ed  to  .senc  with  him.  has  iT.sulted 
111  a  .smnificant  upgrading  and  growth  in 
the  educational  broadcasting  field.  Ad- 
ditionally, his  keen  mind  and  excellent 
judumenl  have  provided  needed  improve- 
ments in  every  legislative  area  during  my 
stay  here. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  welcome  b.ick  a  L'leat  Senator  and  a 
great  American, 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  .sev- 
eral months  the  Senate  has  heen  de- 
prived by  illness  of  one  of  its  most  able 
and  vital  Memlx'is  We  have  sorely 
mi.s.sed  the  .senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  who.se  brilliance,  leadenship.  in- 
genuity, and  eloquence  in  debate  have 
inspired  his  colleamies.  dismayed  opix)- 
nents.  and  delighted  galleries  here  lor  17 
years. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  special  pleasure  to 
note  today  that  our  distinguished  col- 
leat-'ue.  Senator  John  Pastore.  has  re- 
turned, and  graces  the  Senate  once  auain 
with  his  characteristic  energy  and  iu>od 
humor.  We  welcome  him  with  affection 
and  want  him  to  know  that  in  his  ab- 
sence we  had  ample  cau.se  to  recoL-mze 
anew  how  valuable  is  his  presence  here — 
not  only  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
wlinm  he  .so  devotedly  rciire.sents.  but  to 
his  colleagues  and  to  all  of  ihe  American 
ijeople. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President.  I. 
too,  desire  to  manifest  my  affection  and 
express  my  admiration  for  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  John  Pastore.  The 
great  State  of  Rhode  Island  may  be  the 
smallest  State  in  the  Union,  but  no  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  stands  higlier 
in  the  affection  and  admiration  of  his 
colleagues  than  does  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  congratulatory  remarks  of  other 
Senators  who  have  welcomed  him  back. 
Yesterday.  I  rejoiced  to  see  Senator 
John  Pastore  in  the  Chamber  for  the 
first  time  following  3  months  of  confine- 
ment in  a  hospital  and  in  his  home  due 
to  .serious  illness  and  felt  very  happy  to 
observe  that  he  is  now  enjoying  excep- 
tionally good  health.  Also  to  learn  that 
his  physicians  have  reported  that  he  has 
completely  recovered. 

We  are  .so  happy  to  have  him  back, 
and  to  know  that  he  will  be  active  in  the 
Senate  for  many  years  to  come  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  his  State  and  for  all 
Americans  of  the  other  49  States. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  New- 
England  and  the  United  States  arc  both 
better  represented  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  with  the  return  of  our 
colleague.  Senator  John  Pastore.  to 
action. 

It  IS  difficult  to  imagine  a  Senate  de- 
bate on  textiles,  or  atomic  energy  or  re- 
gional affairs  or  appropriations  or  prac- 
tically any  topic  without  the  leadership 
of  the  dynamic  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

I  do  want  to  express  my  own  personal 
delieht  with  Senator  Pastore's  return  to 
good  health  and  full  jiarticipation  m  our 
work. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  those  welcoming  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
toreI  back  to  his  duties  in  the  Senate 
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after  hU  recent  illness  We  have  mijised 
ills  leadt-rshlf)  and  envrny  sorely 

Hf  has  been  an  ffTective  lUhter  for  so- 
cirtl  and  racial  justice  for  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  Americans  for 
elimination  of  poverty  and  disease  His 
Viiue  and  vote  on  the  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
conimutet:  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mit teo  will  be  tremendously  important  to 
the  success  of  our  efTorts  to  meet  the 
challenges  and  problems  .'>f  our  cities. 

We  are  happy  to  have  him  back 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  it 
is  a  Rrtat  pleasure  for  me  to  loln  with  my 
rolleaaues  m  the  Senate  in  welcoming 
ba^  It  our  coUeasue.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Johm  P.vstore.  hale 
and  hearty  at;ain. 

We  all  see  him  in  debates.  We  know  his 
dynamic  capabilitlfs  on  the  floor  of  the 
Sc  na'.e  We  know  that  he  is  not  excelled 
by  .mvone  else  among  us  in  capability  for 
tlooc  debate,  but  not  all  in  this  body  have 
had  tiif  vfWilege  of  serving  with  him  on 
a  committee 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  In  committee 
work  that  we  learn  our  fellow  Senators 
best 

It  has  been  my  privi'.;ie  to  serve  on  a 
committee  with  John  Pastore  since  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1957  From  that 
date  until  January  8.  19rt5.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CuniRurce  Committee  where 
John  P\store  was  cha^nnan  of  the  Sub- 
con:mittee  on  Communications  and  a 
very  active  member  of  many  other  sub- 
committees, bein«  veised  in  the  law  and 
economics  of  transpor'ation 

.-^ince  Janiiary  8  1965.  I  have  served 
*ith  him  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations whore  he  serves  on  seven  im- 
portant subconimittees  and  is  chairman 
of  'uhe  dubcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and 
Supplementa.j 

John  Pxstork  is  a  Sen;;tor  who  does 
!us  homework  He  cjtncs  to  committee 
mfftin:;s 

Hw  diligence  and  attendance  at  sub- 
committee meetings,  full  committee 
met-tings  and  hearinijs.  as  well  as  to  the 
vital  executive  markup  sessions  is  out- 
staiuhnii  He  di>es  not  wait  until  the 
markup  to  do  his  work.  His  .searching 
InquiiT  at  the  hearuikis  prepare  him  for 
informed  participation  in  the  markup 
ses.Mons  Ho  u  what  is  known  as  a  Sen- 
ator's St-nator.  because  he  caiTics  his  full 
part  of  the  load  in  evei"y  aspect  of  Senate 
life — in  the  committee  hearLn*:s,  In  the 
committee  markup  se.sslons,  in  the  report 
of  hia  committee  on  the  floor,  m  debate 
In  support  of  hLs  committee's  action  on 
the  floor,  and  in  general  work  on  .general 
legislation  affectin;;  all  of  the  people  of 
this  countiy  whether  it  be  fiom  his  or 
other  Committees. 

During  the  weeks  of  enforced  absence 
due  U>  illness,  the  Senate  has  sorely 
mi.^sevl  him  It  has  been  quieter,  duller, 
le.ss  inspiring  than  m  the  days  of  his 
dynamic  contnbutions. 

We  Welcome  John  Pasiore  back  be- 
cau.%e  his  voice  here  is  a  strength  not 
only  for  Rhode  Island:  It  Is  a  strength 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca 

WelCi-'me  hDine,  John. 

Mr  HAKT  Mr  President,  to  have  Sen- 
ator PxsTORE  back  adds  something  vital 
to  th'.-  Senate  and  to  each  of  us  who  are 
permitted  to  serve  here  with  him   I  wish 


that  I  coulil  p  ii  '.■■■■'•>  Words  tiie  vitalitv 
which  he  briMk-s.  courage,  iirace,  style, 
and  decency — thest-  are  but  some  of  tiie 
clear  attributes  which  mark  him 

This  Senate  and  our  country  :ire 
blessed  that  John  Pxstore  is  back  at  liis 
desk  I  Join  in  the  (•ntliusia>tlc  welcome 
whk'i  his  rnlleague.s  are  voicins: 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  what  a  wrl- 
come  and  happy  occasion  to  welcome 
back  to  the  Senate  Chamber  our  esteemed 
iind  able  colleague.  Senator  Pastore  from 
Rhode  Island 

I  ioUi  with  my  fellow  Senators  in  say- 
iim  that  we  have  missed  his  eloquence 
and   h:s  decisive   leadership 

Wc  are  glad  that  he  Is  restored  in 
i    .Tjfh  and  IS  witii  us  once  aRain 

M"  HARTKE  Mr  President,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  personally,  and 
a  welcome  event  (or  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  to  have  Senator  Pvstore  back 
among  us  following  his  illness  and  hos- 
pitalization. Not  only  as  a  colleague  in 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  but  as  a  member 
also  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  Senator  P.astore  so  ably 
ciiairs.  I  welcome  his  retum. 

His  long  seiTice.  his  vigorous  leader- 
ship 111  several  areas  of  responsibility, 
and  his  well-known  prowess  as  a  fluent, 
forceful,  and  convincing  debater  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  are  qualities  for  which 
he  has  been  missed  in  his  absence  and 
which,  by  the  :iame  token,  I  am  delltihted 
to  have  rcston-i!    •  nee  more. 


.VUTHORIZATION   FOR  MILITARY 
PROCLTJEMENT    1969 

The  Scnau»  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  32931  to  authorize  appro- 
priauons  during  the  fl.scal  year  1969  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  .Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  A.-med  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr  JAVITS  If  the  Senator  from  West 
Vir-;inia  will  yield  U)  me.  I  ha\p  t^jld 
the  leadership  atx)ut  this  matter,  that 
I  may  make  my  amendment  the  pending 
business  overnight  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Clark)  wishes  to 
speak,  of  course.  I  am  -.-lad  to  step  aside. 
However,  he  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment  and  I  am  not  sure  as  to 
plans  for  his  amendment  or  when  he 
would  want  to  bring  it  up  Is  that  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virguiia  It  is 
ai^reeable.  and  with  that  understanding 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  now  at  the  desk  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  p.ige  4.  line  7.  Insert  rifti^r  "Sec  301" 
the  following  "la)":  aiiU  on  page  4.  line  16. 
at  the  end  thereof.  Insert  the  following: 

'  (bi  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  take  Into  account  as  .t  tavor- 
able  (actor  In   .iwarcllng  contracta  for   pro- 


■urement  under  this  Act  the  uiiderLikiiig 
riv  .1  ooinractor  submitting  a  bid  to  employ 
a  bulMtantlal  number  of  iineinployed  rir  low- 
ing nie  persons  in  nirryliig  out  the  conlraet. 
anil  shall  ulherwl.se  encourage  employers 
p.rr  .ruling  work  on  contracts  made  pur- 
sM.iiit  lo  this  sectwm  to  train  and  employ 
such  persons  In  carrying  out  such  contracts." 


KKCENT  DEVEI.OPM:  NTS  IN  GER- 
MANY ON  THE  ODER-NEISSE 
KMONTIEK 

Mr  PEI.L  Mr  President,  two  more 
si. lis  of  realism  and  commonsense  have 
recently  emerced  from  Germany  on  the 
Oder-Neisse  debate  that  has  hern  con- 
ducted during  the  past  10  years  The  first 
sign  was  when  a  distinguished  moup  oi 
Catholic  laymen — m  a  statement  similar 
lo  one  i.ssued  by  a  i^ioup  of  Protestant 
laymen  of  .several  years  ago — urged  tlic 
recognition  of  the  Oder-Neis.se  line  as  the 
final  frontier  with  Poland.  The  memo- 
randum issued  by  the  -roup  states  lh;it 
the  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neis.se  as  the 
frontier  with  Poland  is  e.ssentlal  to  rec- 
onciliation between  the  two  countries 
The  second  and  even  more  dramatic 
development  was  the  annoiuicement  on 
March.  18  by  Foreign  Minister  Brandt 
urpmg  his  party  to  support  in  principle 
the  idea  of  lecogni/mg  the  Oder-Neis.'^e 
as  the  frontier  between  Germany  and 
Poland 

I  welcome  the.->e  .siirns  of  movement. 
Mr  President.  lor  I  firmly  believe  th.il 
realism  offers  the  best  basis  for  a  toreiKn 
policy  and  the  only  solid  basis  of  rela- 
tions between  states  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  Poli.sh  Communi.'-t 
regime,  along  witli  the  other  Coinnumist 
Parties  in  Easifin  Europe,  uses  the  un- 
stable frontier  question  as  an  excuse  to 
excite  the  anti-German  feehn'_'s  sim- 
mering in  Poland  By  eliminating  this 
unnecessaiT  irritant,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic will  erode  some  of  the  -round  Horn 
under  the  Commimist  Warsaw  Pact 
structure  and  will  do  so  at  a  time  when 
the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  is  chang- 
ing dramatically. 

One  reason  West  Germany  dot-s  not 
exercise  political  weight  commen.surate 
with  Its  economic  power  can  be  laid  di- 
rectly to  Its  inability  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  delineating  a  fixed 
frontier  with  her  ea.steni  neighbor.  This 
;-it.;id  !X)sition  in  the  jiasl  has  gained  the 
Federal  Rei)ublic  nothing,  while  it  has 
severely  limited  her  room  for  maneuver 
with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eurojje. 
Furthermore,  it  has  also  i-onsiderably 
weakened  its  |x>sition  in  diplomatic  con- 
frontations with  her  European  allies. 

At  a  time  when  all  of  Eastern  Europe 
is  in  a  st.atc  of  turmoil  and  ferment,  the 
Federal  Republic  should  free  itself  of  the 
shackles  of  an  outdated  i>olicy  which  will 
allow  it  to  play  the  useful  role  that  is  its 
potential  in  that  area  By  .so  doing.  West 
Gernifuiy  will  not  only  be  doing  itself  a 
favor,  but  it  will  be  renderim;  a  .service 
to  all  of  the  Western  allies. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  fKlitonals  on  this  subject — 
one  from  the  Providence  Journal  and  the 
other  from  the  New[xjit  Daily  New.s — be 
printed  in  the  Record,  t-^igether  with  an 
excerpt  fn.rtn  Foreign  Minister  Brandt's 
spee<-h  of  March  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Providence  (RI.)  Journal.  Mar  20, 

19681 

Thk    Geuman    Pboblem 

West  Oerman  Forelpn  Minister  Willy 
Brandts  suggestion  that  his  country  recog- 
nize the  Oder-Nelsse  line  between  East  Ger- 
many and  Poland  was  a  tiopeful  and  encour- 
aging sl(?n  that  a  final  solution  to  the  'Ger- 
man problem"  may  be  on  the  horizon.  Mr. 
Brandt's  suggestion,  of  course,  does  not  com- 
mit the  coalition  jjovcrnment.  but  it  breaks 
the  t.ibcH)  that  has  marked  West  German 
political  life  since  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
public. 

In  the  early  years  the  pressures  were  great 
against  conceding  that  the  land  occupied  by 
the  Poles  was  anything  but  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement For  one  thing,  there  were  large 
numbers  of  refugees  irom  the  East  living  in 
West  Germ. my.  loul  it  was  dangerous  lor  a 
German  politician  to  offend  them.  Moreover, 
the  world-wide  cold  war  was  focus.sed  on 
Central  Kurope.  and  the  rlfrid  anti-com- 
munism of  Ch.nirrllor  Konrad  Adenauer  set 
the  tone  for  West  German  ixilitical  life. 

Lately,  ttiese  prcssure.s  have  not  been  so 
strong,  but  no  German  politician  h;is  liad  the 
courage  to  .idmll  th.it  postwar  events  liave 
solidilied  the  line  of  the  Oder  and  Neisse 
Rivers  into  a  jxTinancnt  [jolltic.il  botindary 
between  P(il:in(l  and  Germany.  Mr.  Br.andfs 
speech  to  a  Social  nomocratlc  Party  confer- 
ence changes  all  tiiat 

The  question  now  i.s  whether  the  move- 
ment tow.ird  acceptance  of  political  reality 
in  Germany  will  accelerate.  This  Is  far  from 
certain:  just  a  week  ago.  Chancellor  Kurt 
Kttslngcr.  who  is  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union,  ."^ald  the  Polish  bolder 
cannot  be  recognized  until  a  peace  treaty 
is  signed 

If.  however,  the  coalition  can  be  swung 
into  line  with  Mr.  Brandt's  tlUnking,  then 
progre^;s  in  casing  tensions  in  the  area  is  a 
very  real  hope  l-"tirthermore.  such  a  situa- 
tion could  well  bring  about  a  further  weak- 
ening of  Rus.'^ia's  hepcmony  over  East-Central 
Europe,  especially  &ust  Germany. 

East  Germany  hits  remained  tlie  anchor  of 
the  Russian  i>osltlon  in  Central  Europe  since 
the  war.  More  ilian  any  other  satellite,  she 
remains  a  Russian  puppet,  with  her  govern- 
ment and  her  economy  completely  subserv- 
ient to  Moscow  One  reason  for  this,  is  deep 
seated  Russi.in  fear  with  respect  to  Ger- 
many Despite  the  obvious  fact  that  West 
Germany  is  no  match  for  Russia  militarily, 
it  Is  still  trtie  that  Russia  suffered  enor- 
mously from  Germane  m  the  Second  World 
War. 

But  if  It  becomes  plain  that  West  Germany 
does  not  harbor  revanchlst  sentiments  about 
the  territory  i.n  what  is  now  western  Poland, 
then  Moscow  probably  will  be  more  inclined 
to  permit  East  Clermany  a  freer  rein.  This 
move,  along  with  the  Increasing  evidence  of 
independent  thinking  and  action  by  regimes 
in  Rumania.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary, 
would  be  a  welcome  development. 

[From  the  Newport    iR.I.i    Daily  News.  Mar. 
27.    1968  I 

The  Oder-Neisse  Line 
Since  t!»e  time  when  the  victorious  World 
War  II  anti-Hitler  allies  awarded  Poland  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Oder  and  Neisse  rivers  to 
compensate  for  territory  taken  by  the  So- 
viet Union  (in  the  east,  no  West  German 
government  has  recognized  the  line  as  more 
than  a  temporary  embarrassment. 

Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt,  speaking 
not  for  the  government  but  for  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  of  which  he  Is  chairman, 
broke  a  19-year  taboo  when  he  called  for 
recognition  of  Germany's  eastern  border 
With  Poland  at  the  Oder  and  Neisse.  The 
wet^c  l)efore,  Chancellor  Kurt  Keisinger.  head 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union,  declared 
ttiut  West  Germany  could  not  offlcially  rec- 


ognize   Poland's    western    border    until    the 
signing  of  a  German  peace  treaty. 

Excerpts    From   SPtxcH    by    SPD    Chairman 
Willy   Brandt.  March   18.   1968 

We  know  that  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  Line  would  not  even  lead  to  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relation's  with  Poland 
today.  Tliat  is  a  fact.  It  is  also  a  lact  that 
40  percent  of  the  peniile  who  live  in  these 
territories  already  were  born  there  Nobi)dy 
IS  so  misguided  as  tu  think  ul  any  new  re- 
settlements. 

It  is  a  furtlicr  lact  tli.it  the  Germ. in  peo- 
ple particularly  want  and  need  reconcilia- 
tion with  Poland.  Tliey  want  and  need  It. 
although  they  do  not  know  when  German  re- 
unification will  take  place  tinder  .i  jieace 
treaty.  .  .  This  leads  lo  rec 'L'nitlon  lor. 
tliat  is  to  say.  respect  of  the  Oder-Neisse  I^.ne. 
until  this  question  can  be  settled  in  a  jjeace 
treaty.  This  also  means  that  existing  Euro- 
pean frontiers  may  not  be  changed  by  force. 
and  that  the  Federal  Republic  is  prep;ired 
to  commit  itself  to  agreement?  to  this  ilfect. 
All  peoples  should  be  able  to  live  in  the  cer- 
tain conviction  that  frontiers  will  no  longer 
be  changed  ag.iinst  their  will 


the  .sea  iirant  college  program  is  but 
the  most  recent  of  his  many  outstanding 
contributions  in  this  field.  I  heartily 
endor.se  the  proposal. 


SEA   GRANT   COLLEGE   F^'NDING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  as  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966.  I  liave  a  deep  interest 
in  the  continued  iirogrcss  and  develop- 
ment of  that  program  Given  adequate 
funding,  the  sea  grant  program  prom- 
ises to  make  a  substantial  contribution  in 
strengthening  this  countrj's  ability  to 
exploit  more  fully  and  wisely  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  at  the  recent 
IJroposal  by  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington  to  provide  lona- 
range  financing  of  the  sea  grant  program 
on  a  sound  and  appropriate  basis. 

The  propwsal  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  MACNrsoN  1  emb(xlied 
in  S.  3144,  would  earmark  a  iwrtion  of 
the  Federal  Government  revenues  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral  leases 
for  marine  research  and  for  the  sea  grant 
program.  Up  to  S25  million  would  be  ear- 
marked for  marine  cxploi-ation  and 
mapping  and  $25  million  for  the  sea 
grant  program.  Congress  would  main- 
tain control  of  expenditures  throuch  the 
normal  annual  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
p>osal  is  singilarly  appropriate.  It  would 
be  most  fitting  to  reinvest  in  our  national 
oceanologic  programs  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  now  being  extracted  from  the 
oceans. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  S.  3144 
would  earmark  for  these  i^rograms  not 
all,  but  only  a  modest  portion,  of  the  rev- 
enues from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

When  I  introduced  the  sea  crant 
college  and  program  bill  in  1965.  I  [pro- 
posed then  that  the  i^ropram  be  financed 
entirely  from  Continental  Shelf  revenues. 
I  was  persuaded,  however,  that  this  ap- 
proach would  not  be  suitable  for  the 
initial  funding  of  a  new  program.  The 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  the  sea 
grant  program  since  its  enactment  by 
Congress  clearly  indicates,  I  think,  that 
the  program  now  merits  the  funding 
that  would  be  piovided  by  S.  3144. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadersliip  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wasiiington  I  Mr. 
MACNtrsoN]  in  oceanologj'  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  His  proposal  for  funding  of 


BREAKWATER  TO  PROTECT  HAR- 
BOR AT  BRISTOL.  R  I  -  RESOLU- 
TION OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
RHODE   ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  on  behulf  ol 
my  senior  colleague.  Senator  Pasiori.. 
and  myself.  I  would  like  Ut  ciill  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  resolution  ol 
llie  General  .'Assembly  of  the  State  ol 
Rhode  Island  urging  apimipriatc  arlion 
by  the  Congre.ss  for  construction  of  :i 
breakwater  t>:)  iirotect  the  liaitxir  at 
Bristol.  R.I. 

I  have  taken  a  i)trsonal  interest  in 
this  iiroject  bcH-ause  of  the  threat  need 
for  lii'otection  of  the  -vvaterfiont  and  the 
substantial  commercial  and  lecreatioiml 
fishing  and  boating  facilities  in  the  Bris- 
tol Harbor.  I  might  ada  that  the  raiud 
exi>ansion  of  recreational  boating  in 
N;;rrf.gan.sett  Bay  will  continue  t;)  m- 
ciea.se  the  requirements  for  the  kind  of 
.safe  harbor  this  breakwater  would  jto- 
vide. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.-^ent  tliat  the  full  t«xt  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Rhode  Lsland  General  As.sembly 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  beins  no  objection,  t.'ie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
HEcoRn.  as  follows: 

H  1720 
A  resolution  memorinlizlnp  t)ie  Mei^ibers  fif 
the  United  States  .Senate  and  Hou.'ie  ut 
H^iresentatives  from  the  .St  .te  of  Rhndc 
Island  to  make  every  ctlort  to  see  that 
action  IS  t.ikcn  lo  build  a  breakwater  m 
Hristol  Harbor  In  the  town  of  Bristol 
Rhode  Island 

Whereas.  Bristol  Rh(.de  Lsland  has  ml'.ired 
tremendous  amounts  of  damace  from  past 
iuirriCRnes.  wave  and  tide  actifjn  to  its  in- 
dustry, business,  railroad  property,  povern- 
inent  property,  and  yachting  lacilitles:  and 
Whereas.  A  public  hearing  was  held  on  this 
jiroposal  on  December  11.  1957,  by  tlie  U..S 
Army  Corps  of  Engiiieers:  .ind 

Whereas.  Thereupon  .'-urveys  .'ind  plans  f.^r 
this  breakwater  were  made  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  m  1&58;  now  therelore. 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  •  '.  the  Ui:it.ed 
.states  senat*  and  house  of  representat;\  es 
from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  arc  respect- 
fullv  requested  to  take  jiropcr  action  u>  iiaxe 
such  breakwater  constrticted  as  soon  ;is  pos- 
sible in  Bristol  harbor  in  said  town  of  Bn':tol 
Rhode  Island;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  secretary  uf  .sL^ae  be  :ii.ii 
heretav  Is  authorized  to  transmit  duly  certi- 
fied  copies   of   this   resolutb  n   to   the   Rhode 
Island  delegation  in  (or-cress. 
Attest: 

.AccrsT  P.  La  Francf. 

Sccrrtarp  <-/  Stat'  . 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  lo 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance v.itli  the  ])re\ious  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
lomorro'«'  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
5  o  clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
April  19,  1968,  at  10  a.m. 
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What  I  Owe  America  at  a  Citizen 

HON.  THADDEUS  J    DUI.SKI 

IN    r^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPfiKSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  Apr:t  17    1968 

M:  DILSKI  Mr  Speaker  each  year 
for  the  past  :^9  years  In  my  home  area  of 
ButTuIi),  N  Y  an  Americritii^m  essay  con- 
it'st  has  been  conducted  amoiie  students 
of  publ:c  mid  private  schools 

Twtl'.-'  AUiuers  weri'  chosf^n  in  Ihls 
year  -  c  Jiitest  on  the  topic.  •AVhftt  I  Owe 
Amt^!  i".!  a..  H  Citizen  " 

The  contest  is  conducted  bv  th<-  Buf- 
falo, NY.  Evenum  Ne^vs  and  tlie  Erie 
C()Ui:ty  Amrrican  Lesion  and  Auxiliary 

There  aie  .iOO  school.s  in  ttie  county 
■Oucli  partuupate  in  the  contest,  and 
more  than  90,000  students  In  the  sixth 
throutth  the  12th  eiades  submitted 
enti  ies 

The  winners  received  a  6-day  trip  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  over  *he  Ea.ster  holi- 
day where  a  special  bus  took  them  to  the 
scenic  and  historic  points  of  interest 

This  IS  a  Ottiiiii  pn/e  for  winners  of 
an  .Americanism  essay  contest  .\n  op- 
p<>itu:iity  to  see  their  Government  and 
the  Capital   area   close  up 

.Acciimpanymg  the  winners  were  Mr 
and  Mrs  Jo.seph  E  PorccUa.  230  Sanders 
Ruad  BufTalu.  members  of  Kensington 
Post  .American  Legion  and  Auxiliary: 
and  .Mr  David  E  Peu>;eot.  promotion  edl- 
t(  r  of  the  Buffalo  Eveniny  News 

FoUowiiK  art  the  texts  of  the  winnina 
essays ; 

VVn\r   I   Owe    .\.\ii:ri(.«    v%  a   CrriZEN 

►  IRSr    *I.NNI.\C    ESSAY 

Bv  M  i.'ie  O  Uier.io.  13.  1570  Seneca  Street. 
UurT  iIli  N  Y  .  sixth-jrjde  pupu  jf  School 
26.  winner  of  the  girls  (llviilon  of  the  Buf- 
falo public  elementary  school  classiflcii- 
tlon.  .\gnes  T  Sullivan  Machert 
.Ameru'.i.  I  owe  yuu  my  '.OTe.  loyaltv  and 
reijpec:  bec.iuse  you  have  made  nie  a  citizen 
of  a,  free  country 

You  hive  ?iven  nie  freedom  L.f  speech, 
press  -md  religion,  and  the  right  to  choose 
my  life  *orlc  Thu  niean^  I  m.iv  3.ty  what 
I  w.uu  as  long  .is  r.  does  not  harm  others, 
re.^d  what  I  want  of  the  many  books  pub- 
lished go  t.i  any  church  1  wish,  and  work  .it 
wh.Ufver  t  '^hoose  Your  government  h.« 
made  Liws  to  protect  me  and  I  intend  to  fijl- 
low  them  I  realize  that  if  I  am  not  alert. 
enem.es  could  take  my  rights  away  from  me 
I  owe  It  to  you  to  be  prepared  for  the 
uiure  I  .tm  one  of  the  citizens  of  tomorrow 
I  may  become  a  teacher,  lawyer,  newspaper 
writer  Congresswoman  or  even  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  My  cl.ii..-.mates  and 
I  realize  you  need  the  help  of  every  one  of 
us  We  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  take 
cure  L'f  .America  We  must  get  ready  now 
At  home  I  am  learning  to  be  a  good  cltt- 
/■en  by  respecting  the  rights  of  e.ich  one  ixi 
ui>  family,  sharing  in  the  work  with  them. 
.ini\  being  thankful  to  God  who  ga\e  me  such 
Aotiderful   parents 

-Aa  a  citizen  m  school,  I  owe  it  to  you  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  to 
leirn  I  wi.l  try  to  read  intelligently  so  that 
I  may  understand  your  guvernment  and  your 
laws  I  will  use  my  knowledge  to  help  others. 
Yuu    will    need  educated   citizens 

In  my  community  I  will  join  org ajriza lions 
and  lake  part  in  activities  that  teach  oie  how 


•  gf  iii>iig  w;:n  others  m  my  city  of  Uood 
Neuhbors." 

America.  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  keep  you 
'«:roii«e  beautiful  .ind  free 

SkCO.NO  WI^I.^JIN«  t-USAV 

Bv     s..phla     Pelytko       17      750     Glenw'od 

Avi-i.ue       BulT.ito.      N  Y        senior     at      East 

Hlgij  Sonrx)!    wl.rner  of  Rlrls  division  of  the 

Bulfil.i   public    high    nchiKil    cIn^slHcatlnn: 

Joseph  P   Pi.lermo    tencheri 

A»  I  ctthfen  of  the  United  St.nc«  I  am  en- 
rt  wefl  w;th  many  rl»«ht*  nd  liberties  I  hive 
tlie  riijlit  to  practice  my  religion  viiice  my 
Ih  luj'it.-..  .ind  ilect  my  gi)\erametir  leaders 
But  i.'xig  with  these  rights  ax  with  all 
pri'i  eges    come  respon.-sibllltles 

A  democratic  government  is  not  .i  one-wuy 
trepT  r.  ...  a  res]><^nstl>le  citizen  muat  give 
IS  w»  .  .u  !.tke 

Firs  and  fDremot  I  must  gUe  Injalty 
For  .iir  nation  to  function  the  people  must 
l>e  Ur.n.nd  her  willing  :<>  »*crinre  .md  work 
f  .r  her  turvivnl  and  prj|tres«.  And  in  this 
d  ly  <■:  Vtptnam  dr.ift-cird  burnings,  and 
fore'eri  antt-Amertcanism  I  feel  our  country 
nee<|.<.  iup|x>rt  more  than  ever  The  world  is 
hur;ir.,j  challenges  at  us  everyday  To  meei 
ind  vcnL'ome  these  challenges,  we  must  face 
them  t  jethrr.  a  people  unified  -md  de<1ic!ited 
*.o  \y..c-  L  .iii«e 

I  als  I  iwe  America  a  cipable.  dependable 
well-run  government  To  achieve  this  m- 
telllKenr  ind  educated  voting  is  a  paramount 
necessity  All  must  strive  to  elect  the  best 
m.ui  for  the  Job  and  then  we  must  comply 
with  the  Ief;lsl  itlon  he  piUses  No  nation  can 
exist  if  It  Is  forever  undermined  by  those 
who  break  lt»  laws  An  etHclent  government 
must  have  ibedience  fr  m  its  citizens  if  it  Is 
to  rem.iin  efflcent 

And  moat  import.intly.  I  owe  .America 
falth--tatth  that  she  is  in  the  right,  faith  m 
her  le.iders   faith  In  her  future 

.As  we  live  from  day  to  day.  work  in  our 
businesses,  learn  in  i.iur  schools,  relax  in 
park*  »nd  beaches  we  should  always  believe 
that  if  we  live  hard  enough  work  hard 
enough  md  le.u-n  hard  enovigh,  America's 
future  our  future,  will  remain  prosperous 
and  secure  So  to  America  we  must  devote 
our  entire  energies;  for  .America  we  must  en- 
deavor to  use  our  energies  for  what  is  gi.wd 
and  what  is  right  Maybe  by  giving  all  we 
have  we  may  begin  to  repay  the  tremendous 
deb'  which  we    you  and  I    i>we  her 

THIRD    WINNING    ESSAY 

1  Bv     Robert    Fraser.     11      41     Edison    Street 
Bufl.\lo,   N  Y     sixth-grade   pupil   of   School 
70,   winner  of  boys  division  of  the  Buffalo 
public     elementary     school     oUvsslflcation; 
M.irgaret  .A    Songm,  teacher  i 

I  .im  nut  an  American  otizen  and  ha\e 
been  :n  the  l/'nited  States  only  three  years 
However  1  Am  .ilready  aware  of  the  great 
debt  I  owe  to  my  new  land  I  know  that  I  owe 
.America  my  love  and  dedication  through 
h.ird   Aork 

The  love  I  owe  AmencA  can  be  e.\pressed 
in  nuuiy  ways — by  speaking  well  of  it,  by 
ot>eying  its  laws,  respecting  its  representa- 
lUee.  and  conserving  its  naturiU  resources. 
A  boy  of  my  age  can  do  all  these  things 
etsily 

I  am  not  culled  on  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  die 
for  my  adopted  country  to  prove  my  love, 
but  I  am  called  on  to  show  my  love  through 
dally  actions  at  home,  at  school  .urd  in  the 
playground  Setting  a  good  example  lor  the 
younger  children.  I  show  that  I  care  This 
■'care'  is  an  expression  of  my  love  for  Amer- 
ica 

It  IS  hard  work  that  h.TS  made  this  country 
great  Hard  work  wrote  the  Constitution  and 
fought  the  Revoluilomiry  War  Hard  work 
burlt  citiea  and  factories   Hard  work  is  what 


our  forefathers  gave  unselfishly  It  is  the 
foundation  on  which  our  country  grew 

I  know  that  I  am  not  expected  to  bulk!  .i 
bridge  or  a  sky-scraper  at  my  .lye  but  I  .mi 
expected  to  work  hard  at  school  and  .it 
home  Studying  diligently  doing  my  home- 
work, being  a  respon.sitale  .Safety  P.itrol.  <)l>ey- 
ing  school  rules,  and  .ircepting  re.«ponsihil- 
Ity  are  things  I  .iwe  America  now  U  lakes 
hard  work  to  measure  up  to  ihese  rrs|>oii- 
xlbillties.  but  I  know  I  can  do  It 

Soon  I  will  (Jive  up  my  Scottish  cilizen- 
.sliip  and  t>ecome  an  "American,"  I  run  see 
myself  boasting  to  the  Judge.  "During  the 
next  &S  years  I  will  fully  repay  the  debt  of 
love  and  hard  work  I  owe  my  iiewly-adopii-  I 
In  lid  " 

fo:  HTH    WINNINC    ESSA1 

(By  Kenneth  Johnson.  17,  ai4  South  DUlsior. 
street   Butl  ilo,  N  Y    senior  at  Eastern  His'li 
School    winder  oi  boys  division  of  the  Bul- 
•  fnio  public  high  school  classiflc.itloii:   Bea- 
trice K   Hlckey.  te:!chen 
As  .in  Amrrlc.-in  citizen  I  owc  my  country 
my  .'lleelanci-  and  my  patriotism    In  a  sense 
I  owe  .Vmerici  my  life   To  be  an  .American  Is 
lo  be  free    to  live  in  ,i  land  whore  there  has 
been  much  strife  to  make  it  tree 

As  a  citizen  I  owe  .America  my  mind,  which 
1--  III  be  dedicated  lo  the  ad\ancemcnt  of  my 
country  In  'he  direction  of  democracy  and 
away  from  the  enemy  of  all  true  Americans, 
communism 

As  an  American  citizen  I  owe  my  bKlv  to 
the  cause  of  American  freedom  It  is  to  be 
counted  along  with  the  many  true  .Americ.iiis 
who  tight  side  by  side  for  the  cause  which 
Americans  have  so  \iaianily  fought  li5r  in 
past  years  .md  shall  continue  to  tight  lor  us 
long  as  this  cause  is  threatened  I  owe  .Amer- 
ica ,1  military  obligation  and  I  .im  proud  to 
fulfill  It 

I  owe  .America  my  heart;  .i  heart  which  be- 
lieves in  everynhlng  America  .stands  lor;  a 
heart  which,  every  time  when  I  pledge  my 
allegiance  to  the  flag.  belle\c.s  tA>  the  lullest 
extent  every  word  of  it — a  heart  .sympathetic 
to  the  American  way  and  .iome  way.s  not  so 
.American 

I  owe  America  myself  as  a  whole,  to  do  with 
me  what  I  can  best  be  used  for  whether  it 
be  for  defense  or  advancement  I  :un  to  aid 
mv  country  in  .my  way  possible  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  wiihoui  hesuatluii  whenever  the 
time  .irises 

I  owe  .America  practically  everything  as  a 
tree  .American  citizen  I  am  a  true  -American 
and  I  am  willing  to  pay  all  debts  I  owe  to 
my  country 

FIFTH  WINr.-INC  ESSAY 

iB*  CynthlH  L,  Michaels.  18.  125  Ellen  Drive. 
Cheektowuga.  N  Y  senior  at  Maryvaie 
Hi'-;h  School.  Cheektowaga.  winner  of 
girls'  division  of  the  Elrie  County  public 
high  school  classification;  Elizabeth  S. 
O'Neil.   teacher  1 

I  am  an  American  citizen  I  share  her 
ideals.  I  have  inherited  her  freedom,  uid  I 
believe  in  her  promises;  so  must  I  .iccept  my 
citizenship  and  the  responsibility  whuh  de- 
fines  It 

I  owe  America  .Ul  that  I  am  my  dis- 

content and  my  pride  my  will  "o  ques- 

tion  and   my   desire   to   undersumd  my 

character  my  honor  my  need  to  accept 
what  is  right  and  to  reject  what  Is  not  my 
responsibiliiy  for  education  my  respect 

for  my  own  Ireedom  .md  the  Ireedoni  of 
others  my        murage  my       endless 

faith  in  American  democracy  my  ideal- 

ism and  optimism. 

I    owe    America    all    that    I   am  every 

evidence   of    nobility  every    evidence    of 

dignity  my   whole  self   ...   to   do   all 

things    to    the    best    of    my    ability  to 

respect  the  laws  and  obey  them  ,      ,  to  par- 
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tlclpate  actively  In  the  heritage  I  am  bound 
to  iind  to  set  example  for  my  impatient  gen- 
eration 

I  owe  America  my  voice  ...  to  disagree 
when  there  Is  need  of  change;  my  Ideas 
.  .  .  the  products  of  my  Individuality  and 
creativity;  my  initiative  ...  to  build  new 
foundations  lor  a  better  society. 

I  owe  -America  concern  for  the  future  .  .  . 
the  future  of  herself  and  tlie  future  of  all 
men.  I  owe  America  the  courage  to  stand 
before  destiny  and  to  sicrlfice  what  I  must 
to  make  tomorrow  beautiful  in  the  American 
Image      .  .  more  hopeful  .  .  .  more  peaceful. 

America  will  go  on  always  .  .  .  fighting 
against  evil  and  flchtlng  for  what  she  be- 
lieves America  will  go  on  always  ...  to  be  a 
leader,  forever  atiiiintt  lime.  Yet.  her  mas- 
siveness  of  determination  .  .  .  her  |K>wer  of 
conviction  and  her  power  of  action  will 
somehow  lose  their  meaningful  purpose  .  .  . 
If  I  singly  and  unafraid,  do  not  go  forth  as 
others  have  uone  .  making  my  way  among 
the  hundreds  of  miUlions  ,  ,  .  accepting  my 
responsibilities  because  I  am  an  Amer- 

ican. I  ;un  an  inheritor  .  .  .  bound  securely 
In  the  national  spirit  I  ^im  an  inherlUjr  of  a 
great.  dem(>cr;itic  freedom.  I  am  an  American 
citizen,  and  I  owe  America  all  that  I  am  .  .  . 
all  that  I  am  c.ip.ible  ol. 

SIXTH    WINNING    ESSAY 

(By  Lydla  Gherghetta,  13.  64  Lehigh  Avenue, 
Lackawanna.    N.Y,,    eighth-grade    pupil   of 
Lincoln  Junior  High  School.  Lackawanna, 
winner   of   the   girl's   division   of   the  Erie 
County  public  Junior  high  school  classifi- 
cation:  Raymond  C,  Burke,  principal) 
Our  American  way  of  life  is  built  on  the 
worth   and   dignity   of   every   Individual   and 
on   the   capacity   of   the   common   people   to 
govern  themselves  in  peaceful  and  co-oper- 
ative effort.  As   loyal  citizens,  we  must  put 
country  ahead  of  self,  not  In  short  outbursts 
of  emotion,  but  in  the  tranquil  and  steady 
dedication  of  a  lifetime.  It   is  far  easier  to 
cite  these  principles  than  to  live  up  to  them. 
There    are    heavy    everyday    obligations    of 
responsible   citizens.   'We   must   be   proud   of 
the    heritage    that   has   been   carved   out    of 
history  and  passed  along  for  us  to  nourish 
and  to  protect;  we  must  be  alert  to  any  hint 
of     either     aggression     or     subversion     that 
threatens  to  wrest   or  wear  away  our  rights 
and   those   of   others;    we   must   be   resolute 
In    our    refusal    to    compromise    our    funda- 
mental freedoms  for  some  fleeting  promise  or 
some  easy  answer;  we  must  be  Informed  on 
the  meaningful   issues  of   the  day,   that   we 
may  exercise  our  precious  voting  rights  with 
discretion;   we  must  be  outraged  at  any  in- 
justice that  dilutes  the  basic  concept  of  the 
equality  of  all  men. 

Our  relationships  with  others  must  be 
truthful,  for  truth  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
democracy.  We  must  be  involved  in  our  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  making  our  voices 
heard  on  the  viUil  issues  that  will  shape 
America's  destiny. 

When  sacrifice  is  called  for.  we  must  sacri- 
fice, sure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  good  of 
the  nation  far  transcends  any  individual 
wants. 

Above  all.  .ts  good  citizens  we  must  be 
moral  in  all  our  deeds  and  judgments,  for 
without  morality  any  triumph  is  a  hollow, 
meaningless  thing.  Man  must  cherish  his 
past  achievements  and  seek  to  improve  the 
institutions  which  will  Inevitably  lead  to  his 
greater  tuture  accomplishments. 

SEVFNTH    WINNING    ESSAY 

I  By  Patrick  D  Rellly.  17.  360  Hinds  Avenue, 
Tonawanda.  .NY  .  senior  at  Tonawanda 
Senior  High  School,  winner  of  the  boys' 
division  of  the  Elrie  County  public  high 
school  classification;  Mrs.  Dorothy  O. 
Homeyer.  teacher  t 

America  is  not  merely  a  nation;  it  is  an 
idea:  a  hope:  i^erhape,  a  miracle.  To  ask 
what  I  owe  America  is  to  ask  what  I  owe  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded.  America 


is  a  complex  nation  with  a  complex  |)eople: 
yet  its  principles  are  simple. 

Freedom  is  the  rule  In  America,  not  the 
exception.  I  worship  where  I  please,  vote  for 
whom  I  please  (when  of  age),  and  do  what 
I  please  (as  long  as  it  does  not  infringe  on 
other's  freedoms) .  Tliese  freedoms  have  !>een 
sustained  through  countless  crisies,  and  I 
owe  America  my  efforts  lo  i)rcserve  these 
freedoms, 

Hope  may  be  an  often  u.spd  v^'^Td;  yet  it  Is 
something  unique  In  America  Our  nation's 
IJeoples  are  not  stagnated  by  oppres.e:oii  or 
by  a  corrupt  aristocracy.  We  strive  for  im- 
l>rovement.  Wealth,  fume,  and  happlne.s.s  are 
our  goals.  We  sciu-ch  lor  bomething  Ijetter. 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  of  mankind. 
Tomorrow  awaits,  and  with  it  a  britrht  luturc 
Every  American  h;us  hl.s  Imjx'.s,  .Uid  liir  tins  I 
owe  .America  my  Ijest  efforts  for  it";  betic-r- 
ment. 

Finally,  self-respect  is  in.stiUed  into  e\i-ry 
American.  He  is  not  a  number:  he  is  not  a 
servant:  he  is  a  man  He  is  an  independent. 
hard  working  human  being  who  laces  adver- 
sity with  his  lists  clenched.  An  American 
works  hard  and  strives  for  a  better  life,  and 
he  can  look  upon  Ills  life  wlLli  pride.  He  may 
have  succeeded,  he  may  have  failed  No  mat- 
ter what.  America  gave  him  a  ch.inoe.  and  he 
worked  to  succeed.  I  owe  America  my  ilTorts 
to  preserve  this  chance  so  that  others  may 
try  to  succeed. 

Thus,  I  owe  America  my  efforts,  not  only 
to  sustain,  but  also  to  improve  llie  conctpis 
upon  which  it  was  built. 

EIGHTH  WINNING  ESSAY 

(By  Kevin  R.  Graham,  13.  39  St.  Boniface 
Road,  Cheektowaga.  N.'Y.,  eighth-grade 
pupil  of  Cheektowaga  Central  Junior  High 
School,  winner  ol  the  boys'  division  of  tlie 
Erie  County  public  Junior  high  school 
classification;  Florence  R.  Legierskl, 
teacher  I 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  therefore.  I  owe  this  country  my 
allegiance  and  loyalty.  At  all  times  I  will 
honor  and  respect  the  .American  flag  and  the 
heritage  which  is  mine  as  an  American,  This 
country  was  founded  on  a  basis  of  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all  of  its  citizens.  By  learning 
and  practicing  fair  play,  honesty,  and  moral- 
ity, I  am  on  my  way  to  becoming  a  better 
citizen. 

As  a  student.  I  owe  it  to  America  to  pet  a 
good  education.  If  I  do  my  best  and  am 
honest  in  all  my  dealings  with  my  teachers 
and  fellow  students,  I  am  doing  my  part  By 
studying  and  understanding  what  America 
is,  and  what  It  stands  for,  I  will  be  able  to 
vote  intelligently  when  I  become  of  age. 

As  an  American  citizen.  I  owe  this  country 
my  interest  in  her  policies,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  for  a  well-informed  citizen  is 
the  hope  of  America. 

I  owe  my  country  my  fervent  patriotism  as 
a  way  of  my  life,  and  I  must  .-^how  it  each 
day,  particularly  during  these  troubled  times, 
for  I,  loo,  must  soon  rise  to  accept  unhesi- 
tatingly the  call  of  challenge  to  defend  my 
country  against  her  ever-vigilant  enemies, 

America  is  not  only  its  people,  but  its  land. 
It  Is  a  beautiful  country  and  it  Is  my  duly 
to  keep  it  that  way.  I  must  not  dirty  its  high- 
ways with  trash,  pollute  Its  air  and  waters 
with  filth,  nor  waste  its  natural  resources. 

I  belie.ve  good  citizenship  comes  from  prac- 
tice and  training.  Therefore.  If  I  am  a  good 
citizen  In  my  school,  in  my  neighborhood. 
and  In  my  city,  I  will  someday  be  a  citizen 
America  can  be  proud  of. 

NINTH     WINNING    ESSAY 

(By  Susan  Schwsib.  15,  1304  Brighton  Road. 
Tonawanda.    N.Y..    sophomore    at    Ml.    St. 
Mary    Academy,    Kenmore.    winner   of    the 
private  and  parochial   high  school   classi- 
fication: Sister  Mary  Helen,  teacher) 
I  am  an  American,  not  because  I  did  any- 
thing to  deserve  this  privilege,  not  because  I 
did  anything   to  make  our  nation  free,  but 
because  I  had  handed  down  to  me  a  hard- 


won  heritage  of  liberty  For  this,  I  owe  my 
country  a  great  deal:  1  mubt  practice  true 
Americanism  every  day  of  my  lile. 

To  do  this.  I  must  love  my  c^mntry  with  .ill 
my  heart,  obey  it«  laws,  honor  its  llag.  revere 
Its  great  heroes,  and  strive  day  in  and  <lay 
out  to  make  it  the  best,  the  most  just,  :,ikI 
the  most  Iree  natifm  in  the  worki. 

And  while  I  ii'usl  respect  our  leaders,  I 
mu.sl  never  lo.se  sight  of  my  privilege  lo  e.\- 
Iire.ss  my  opinions,  because  disservice  lo 
p:-.triotljin  iiuoUes  not  di-ssent.  but  irrespon- 
sible di.ssent-  Tearing  up  draft  cards,  defiance 
of  law,  lending  deliberate  moral  Mipporl  to 
our  cnemieK—  these  arts  '^r  gestures  are  ir- 
responsibly (lam.xging.  But  c.inst.nictive  op- 
j)n.sitlon  evohing  from  thowcliUul  rea^o;,.ii'T 
and  suggesting  plausible  aUernativeK,  is 
imaRlnativc  loyalty  t,>  :'',:r  l.:pl  r;  t  natloiKil 
j)rjnc;i)lf"; 

-■\s  tlie  world  prows  sni.iller  :iii(l  we  Ix-conm 
aware  of  other  nations,  religions,  and  wav.-^  oi 
life,  prejudices  tend  to  arise  Irom  our  ig- 
norance. My  duty  as  an  .'\inerlcan  is  not 
only  to  respect  the  different  ideas  of  men,  Init 
al.so  Uj  remember  that,  despite  their  super- 
lulal  differences,  all  men  arc  brothers. 

I  must  try  lo  understand  Idec'logles  ■  Iher 
than  my  own,  and  be  alert  to  tlie  needs  of  my 
neighbors,  whether  they  li\  e  acro.ss  the  .' treet 
or  across  the  ocean.  Vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty;  and  understanding,  ihe  key  necessary 
to  unlock  the  door  of  prejudice 

Maintaining  Irecdom  puUs  upon  me  :iii  ob- 
hcation  not  known  to  the  serf  or  .subject  ol  .i 
dictator.  To  preserve  freedom,  I  must  be 
tolerant  :tnd  alert,  .A  democracy  endures  only 
because  its  citizens  protect  human  rights 
and  respect  the  individual.  Here  in  .America 
we  [xxs-sess  unlimited  wealth  of  ;ill  types,  and 
the  liberty  to  make  use  cjf  it.  What  I  do  w-ith 
it  is  up  to  me.  These  are  the  obligations  I 
have  iLS  a  young  citizen, 

TENTH     WINNING    ISSAY 

I  By    Sally   Schwab.    14.    1304    Brighton    Road. 
Tonawanda.    NY'.,    eighth-grade    pupil    of 
.St     Amelia    .School,    town    of    Tonavi-nnda, 
winner  of  the  girls'  division  <rf  the  private 
and  parochial  elementary  school  cl;t,ssifira- 
lion;    Sister  Mary  Patrick,   teacher  i 
America  is  a  land  of  freedom  and  rights    I 
am  an  .American — not  because  I  did  anything 
10  deserve  this  privilege,  but   because  I  -was 
fortunate   enough   to   be   born   in   this   land. 
which   endowed   me   with    a   lieritage   of   lib- 
erties. 

What  normal  human  being  taking  pause 
for  even  a  moment  or  two  and  contrasting 
our  way  of  life  with  its  protections  and 
promises,  v^-ith  the  conditions  existing  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  would  not 
say  from  the  depths  of  his  soul,  "Thank  yc  u, 
America!" 

As  a  citizen.  It  Is  my  reKponsibllity  to  pro- 
tect this  hard-won  legacy  and  use  every 
privilege  it  offers, 

I  am  only  thirteen  so  my  duties  are  not 
too  extensive.  Voting,  serving  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  paying  taxes  are  important  obli- 
gations I  win  assume  later  in  life;  however, 
I    do   have    present    responsibilities. 

Foremost  of  these  is  a  serious  attitude  to- 
ward school.  I  must  keep  climbing  the  edu- 
cational ladder  that  I  may  meet  the  chal- 
lenge confronting  the  world  on  all  frcnts — 
scholastic,  scenlific.   economic,   military. 

I  must  be  well  informed  of  the  laws  of  my 
country  and  respect  them.  -A  large  part  of 
my  adaptability  to  respecting  authority  de- 
velops from  my  family  environment;  there- 
fore it  Is  my  duty  lo  contribute  to  a  har- 
monious home-life, 

I  must  be  tolerant  and  understanding  to 
those  whose  color,  creed,  or  nationality  Is 
different  from  mine.  And  I  must  pray  and  ask 
God  to  guide  our  leaders  in  making  the  right 
decisions  in  today's  frightening  challenges. 
As  a  young  citizen,  these  are  the  obliga- 
tions I  must  fulfill  to  repay  my  country  for 
my  birthright,  axid  if  I  am  to  honorably  wear 
the  Intangible  badge  of  Americanism.  I  must 
work  hard  at  them  every  day. 


1 000^ 


ri  evrroTH  winvtxr  f>isi\y 
(By    Michael    Jinzwlrtk     18,    55    Surrey    Run. 

WlUUmsvlIle   N  Y     Junior  nt  Canls-His  HlKh 

School    Biiflalo    winner  of  the  private  .lud 

parochial  high  school  c UasI flea t Ion.  J  im?s 

T  Pallsano.  teachen 

TfKlay.  one  hears  more  talk  ahout  dispute 
.ind  protest  than  about  Americnn  patriotism. 
However,  these  contro' eralt-s  .itvl  demon- 
strations .\re.  perhaps,  the  best  examples  of 
patriotism  as  It  should  be  In  .AniertcA 

One  may  think  that  he  owes  America  com- 
plete belief  and  tru.it  In  her  Uwmakers  snd 
m  her  other  public  officials  .ind  therefore 
complete  suppt>rt  of  her  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  But.  cjn  tlie  contr  try  he  owes 
belief  and  trxist  not  to  j?overnment  offlclnls. 
but  to  the  system  of  government  Itself  as  set 
up  in  the  ConstitutKin  and  gridually  bpllt 
up  through  years  Of  judicUil  dectxtons  ind 
tr.idltion  I 

He  owes  America  not  his  blind  support, 
but  his  thoughtful,  constructive  crlllclem. 
his  earnest  dl.«vsent  when  he  believes  that  the 
government  Is  in  the  wron?  Ms  heartfelt 
Interest  fjr  the  preservation  of  the  ideals 
set  .'or:h  la  Xhe  Declaration  of  Independence 
No  one  can  deny  that  this  type  of  support  has 
made  .America  great.  No  one  can  deny  the 
Important  ettects  of  letters  to  representatives, 
of  public  support  In  election  campaigns,  of 
public  petitions  and  demon«tr\tions 

Let  it  be  remembered  however  thit  one 
does  not  owe  America  dlssensMn  in  a  dis- 
respectful, ungrateful  spirit  whether  It.  be 
meant  for  the  common  good  <tt  for  personal 
vengeance  against  the  present  establishment; 
for  one  must  never  forget  that  he  h.is  many 
rights  to  be  thankful  for  In  a  world  m  which 
tyranny  is  common  and  that  he  .is  part  of  a 
democratic  society  must  respect  the  opiruon 
of  the  majority  .w  the  governing  opinion 
Above  all.  it  should  he  remembered  t^iat 
flouting  the  law  m  expressing  one  s  own  vlpws 
can  never  lead  to  a  better  society  onlv^  to 
anarchy 

Thus,  it  Is  easy  to  see  how  pencef  ul  dembn- 
strators  .ire  patriots  Those  who  protest  the 
accelerating  draft  and  the  «>xpandlug  Viet- 
nam contllct  f  ir  unselfish  reasons  are  like 
many  dying  In  Vietnam,  exhibiting  love  for 
their  country  on  the  highest  level,  although 
m  a  different  manner  How  would  less 
thoughtful  Amerlc  iiis  bo  made  'o  think  |f  It 
were  not  for  the  stimulating  etTect  of  the 
diverse  opinions  expressed  bv  tUose  who  know 
what  they  owe  America'' 

TW  n  F  .  H     Wf  l>  >  •  '  C    !.»o.'  ^ 

Bv    DavUl    Carlson.    13     8430   Wehrle    DAve. 

WUl.ams'.  ;:e     N  Y     ei^h-h-gnde   puplj   of 

Nativity   ■(  tatf  Blessed  V:r.'ia  Mary  School. 

WlUianisville    V.  antT    'l  ii:e  buys'  division 

of    the   private   and   pai  vhul   elementary 

school      ci.iismcatlon.      8i»lei'      M       Ann 

Therese.  taacheri 

I  owe  \mcrl--a  m.'ny  Ihliigs  becnuse 
\:nerUM  h.;.i  helped  aie  .:i  vMrlous  ways  since 
I  was  born  First.  I  owe  America  icvalty  be- 
cause a  country  gelfc  its  birength  from  the 
loyalty  of  its  ci'.iaens  my  tui:  iupporij  m 
tlmea  of  ens;*  .is  w»ll  .ls  m  limes  of  pefice. 
I  must  defend  my  coun'ry.  whether  b>  n^ht- 
ing  and  if  necessary  making  the  supreme 
saonnce;  or  perhape  Just  by  taiing  an  in- 
terest in  my  country's  problems  I  must  try 
to  help  oblsteriite  slums,  civil  rlghis  dis- 
putes, illegal  use  of  drugs.  an<l  other  fcrms 
of  CiVil  disobedience. 

I  also  owe  my  country  resp'-i.t.  for  lU 
laws  and  its  officials.  I  inust  also  abtd^  by 
the  laws  since  they  wcr-'  made  for  my  pwn 
l>retection  .is  well  as  the  rest  of  the  pec^ple. 

Through  my  God-given  'alents  and  ♦I'.tt 
the  best  in  education.  Ix>i't  acadein.c  itnd 
technical.  I  will  give  to  niy  coiuiiry  |Uj# 
benehts  of  this  knowledge 

I  ^>we  my  country  the  wise  use  of  the 
pri^.. leges  given  to  tne  by  the  Bill  jf  Rights  " 
I  am  ^iven  the  'Freedom  of  Religion'  .md 
I  owe  It  to  my  country  to  ix»e  this  priceless 
privilege  to  Worship  God  as  I  see  flt  I  am 
given  the  'Preedora  of  Speech"  and  I  owe 


FXTFNSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

It  '.o  my  country  to  vcce  my  opinions  about 
many  of  the  things  which  influence  mv  life 
I  am  given  the  "Right  to  Vote"  and  I 
•  we  It  to  my  country  to  vote  and  elect  the 
men  who  will  govern  this  country  wisely. 
My  debt  to  my  cotintry  will  only  be  paid  as 
I  live  my  life  as  a  good  citizen  I  believe  that 
I  will  cherish  this  trust  antl  pay  my  obliga- 
tion* to  my  I !'•'•■     1    "i"ir4ht.  word,  and 

deed 


l/)r?7   IS,   19(1S 


AID  Sponsored   Foreign   Butinesi   Under- 
cuts   Domestic    Industry    by    Imports 

HON    VANCE  HARTKE 

-     1  ^.  1 1  M  • .  \ 
IN    I'HK   SENAIE  OF  THE  UNITED  .ST.\TES 

Thur-idav.  April  18   l'J68 

.Mr  H.JiHTKE  Mr  Prosident.  the  Clil- 
catjo  Tribune  of  .^pril  4  contained  an  in- 
ter\iew  tjetvieen  the  itMiionu.si  and 
writer.  Eliot  Janeway.  and  Mr  Ba.sil  S. 
Turner,  cliainnan  of  the  board  of  elec- 
tronics firm.  CTS  Con^  Mr.  Turner  very 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Orient,  and  in  the  interview  make.s  .some 
mterestini!  remark.s  concerninK  what  he 
found  in  Formoi^a  in  particular,  where  in 
joint  ventures  with  Formosan.s  using 
AID  funds,  Japan  "not  only  i.s  elbowlni; 
lu  jut  of  foreiKH  markets,  but  is  doins  it 
with  our  money  and  at  our  risk.  The 
Jupane-se  are  usimj  tlie  uid  we  are  civlng 
Pormo.sa  as  an  export  cover  for  them- 
selves." 

Mr  President.  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  fiititlt-d  "Formosiin 
Economy  Gets  Bli;  US  Boo.st.  "  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tliere  beln«  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  ;)rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pi>K%t'is\K  EcuNOMV  Orrs  Bto  US   Boo.st 
.By   Eliot   Janeway  I 

New  YoUK.  April  !  Henry  H  Fowler 
set-rel.irs  of  the  treasury  l.i*t  Acek  cxpre5>sed 
oincern  ov;'r  America's  trade  perlormance 
But.  in  view  of  the  iidv.mUiKes  which  Ameri- 
ca s  lorei^fii  economic  (Kilicles  continue  to 
»pol  '"Ur  iiia-t  iMt^rsoue  competitors.  It's 
liltle  wonder  that  .\merUan  t-xpjrts  .ire  lag- 
ging behind  the  lompettllve  parade,  and  that 
.■imi^ric.m  import*,  .ire  continuing  lo  rise 

CTS  18  an  old.  entabllnlied.  progressive 
,\merican  ontry  m  the  international  elec- 
tronic »takes  Its  chalrm.m.  U.i.mI  ri  Turner. 
hiut  just  returned  irom  a  tup  '.o  the  orient. 
His  nndlngs  illuminate  the  .ippareiu  mystery 
of  America  »  fiUlur*  to  Ue«l.  as  other  indus- 
trial powers  would  if  they  could,  from 
-.trength. 

jA.NtWAT:  What  is  going  on  in  Formosa 
now   iiidustriallv  and  ununcially  ' 

TiKM.ll  There  is  a  i^reat  hustling  and 
bustling  m  industrial  activity  and  growth. 
During  the  i«At  18  years,  since  the  Com- 
munist regime  '.ook  o\er  in  China,  .\nierlca 
hiis  iiiiven  Formosa  a  tremendous  lunount  of 
Dimnclal  aaslsiance  This  influx  ol  .\nu-rlcan 
dollars  hiw»  resulted  In  a  snmewhal  weird 
juxtaposition  of  modern  industrial  technol- 
ogy and  traditional  17th  and  18th  .entury 
habits  and  customs  The  automobile  and  the 
water- buifalo  drawn  cart  vie  with  each  other 
its  iiKKles  of  transportation  American  aid 
ii.is  tt'udeU  'o  superimpose  JOtli  century  tech- 
nological changes  on  a  society  perhaps  faster 
than  the  scciety  can  absorb  them 

IMPMESaEO    V/TTH    CENTEK 

Janeway:  'Where  did  you  find  the  in- 
fluences of   American  t.ld  most  evldenf 

T»  R.NtH  I  was  particularly  Impressed  with 
the  free  port  industrial  center  which  has  beeti 
built   at   Kaohslung    to   encourage    industry 


from  all  over  the  world  to  locate  In  this  low 
labor-cost  area  I  underj^tand  that  the  de- 
velopment of  this  very  modern  industrial 
park  and  related  buildings  was  instituted  and 
financed  with  American  funds,  with  practl- 
callv  no  c<i!-l  to  the  Clinie.se  tjoveriunpiit  .Ap- 
proximately 115  enterprises  are  located  in 
this  area  with  Japaiie-se  i  ompanles  i)re- 
diiiiiiiatlm»  Dlreit  labor  and  overlieud 
costs  are  much  lower  In  Japan  than  here,  but 
they're  e\en  lower  In  Formo.sa. 

•Janeway  Tell  me  about  some  of  your  visits 
to  industrial  plants 

Turner  In  une  particular  plant  watt-lu.ur 
electric  ineterf.  which  are  used  for  ineafiur- 
mg  consumer  use  of  electric  power,  were  being 
manufactured  under  aid  financing  lor  export 
to.  of  all  places.  I'lcf  .Viun  .\nother  facility 
I  visited  was  manufacturing  power  trans- 
formers, a  jjrocess  which  recjulres  a  good  deal 
of  sophLstlcated  know-how  The  company 
representatives  said  that  this  was  a  lolnt 
\enturc  with  a  Japanese  coiiipaiiv  On  further 
Intiulry  I  was  told  that  the  traiisformor.s 
were  being  manutactured  lor  fxp<irt  to  Ura/il 
and  not  for  u.^e  In  Formosa  Hra/il.  of  coiir.--e, 
lias  experienced  rather  ^^lb.'!taIltlal  devalua- 
tion of  her  currency  during  the  i>a.st  two 
years. 

Nevertheless,  this  enterprise.  I  learnc<l. 
wns  being  lunded  by  the  Anierlcaii  ijovern- 
ment  ihru  our  foreign  a.sslstance  program 
l(j  Brazil  It  seems  that  Japan  not  only  is 
elbowing  us  out  of  lorelgn  markets,  but  Is 
doing  it  with  our  money  and  at  our  risk 
The  Japanese  .ire  using  the  aid  we  are  k'lvlng 
Formosa  as  an  export  cover  lor  themselves 

AFFECTS  ELtCTRONlCS  INDl  STRY 

Janf.way  How  does  all  this  atfect  the 
American  electronics  Industry,  of  which  your 
>-.vn  company  Is  a  part'.' 

Turner  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  dlf- 
lnult  for  the  domestic  electronic  component 
manufacturer  .ind  consumer  product  maiui- 
lacturer  to  compete  with  foreign  imports 
Accordingly,  -some  .\merlcan  conl(l:lllle^  now 
.ire  inanulacturlng  their  products  in  lower 
l.ibor-rate  areas  otf-.shore  and  importing  them 
into  this  country  Of  course,  txponing  our 
Amerlcan-iaade  products  also  Is  dlfllcult  It 
is  our  technology  that  we  have  to  rely  on  lo 
bla/e  our  export  trail  Other  countries  yen- 
crally  copy  the  product:  and  when  tht-y 
c  itch  up  with  our  technology.  It  Is  necessary 
'or  us  to  move  on  with  new  technological 
changes  We  now  have  the  leadership  in 
technology,  but  we  must  be  able  to  continue 
to  Improve  our  products  and  bring  out  new 
.iiid  better  ones.  Technological  advance  rc- 
Cjuires  a  long  period  of  research  and  devel- 
upmeiii  which  cannot  be  fiulckly  turned  on 
and  o.t 

Janfway  You  are  saying  that  once  your 
pr'Kluct  gels  standardized  elsewhere,  you 
lc>se  llie  ''xport  potential  liecause  of  the 
higher  prices  at  which  you  must  sell. 

TfRNER:  We  are  losing  orders  now  lo  Ih'' 
far  cast  area  Japan  Is  aggressively  jHirsuln}; 
the  electronic  markets,  especially  for  radios 
television  receivers,  hl-fl.  and  stereo  ecjuip- 
m-'nt  It  seems  that  countries  which  are 
i^enefttlng  from  our  subsidies,  to  which  wc 
are  selling  our  raw  materials  and  giving  our 
know-how.  and  Irom  which  we  ure  buying 
are  somehow  getting  all  the  rewards  .\  d.iy 
of  reckoning  may  be  overdue 


Th« 


"Pueblo" — How  Long,  Mr. 
Preiident? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHK,-.£:NT-\  1  IVES 

Thursday,  April  18,  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
•hf  87th  day  the  U.S  S  Pueblo  and  her 
ci>-\v  have  been  in  North  Kortan  haiidjs. 
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IntergoTernmental  Reiationthipt  in  a 
Changing  Society — Addrecs  by  Hon. 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commiiiion 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    .MAI.NE 

IN    THE  .SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Thursdatj.  April  18.  1968 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  spokesmen  in  the 
field  ot  intergovernmental  relations  and 
Ijublic  administration  is  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy.  Jr..  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Chairman  Macy  recently  delivered  a 
timely  and  ijrovocative  address  to  the 
National  Conference  on  Public  Admin- 
istration of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration  held  in  Boston.  In 
thus  speech  he  outlined  the  challenges 
facing  public  administrators  today  and 
warned  them  that  "the  American  ijoople 
are  weighing  the  evidence  of  our  jjer- 
formance  and  arc  measuring  our  capac- 
ity to  deliver  in  response  to  human 
needs.  '  He  then  went  on  to  spell  out 
how  public  admmistrators  could  respond 
to  the.se  challenges  of  citizens  expecta- 
tion and  how  they  could  help  open  up 
new  avenues  of  job  opportunities  for  the 
ch.sadvantaged. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  impressed  and 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Macy's  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  fine  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
:us  follows; 

i.stercovernmfntal  relationships  in  a 
Chancing  Society  Fhat  Durable  and 
Delicate  Balance 
(Address  by  Chairman  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.. 
U  S  Civil  Service  Commission,  before  the 
1968  National  Conference  on  Public  Ad- 
ministration of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration  at  the  Sheraton- 
Boston  Hotel,  Boston.  Mass..  March  27. 
1968) 

Public  .idministrauon  i.s  on  trial  today.  In 
every  public  jurisdiction  the  American  poo- 
I)le  iixe  wemhin^  the  evidence  of  our  perform- 
.tnce  and  ;ure  mcasurine  our  cnpacity  to  de- 
liver in  response  to  public  need. 

President  Johnson  described  our  day  as  "a 
time  of  tesiina  for  our  Nation."  This  test 
must  be  uiken  and  passed  by  the  public  ad- 
ministrator who  faces  the  current  .irray  of 
[niblic  problems  demanding  admimstrative 
solutions.  Our  capabilities  will  be  scored  as 
we  are  tested  day  to  day  in  new  and  changing 
programs  desipned  to  raise  the  quality  of  life 
lor  .ill  Americans. 

The  theme  lor  this  conference,  and  for  all 
conclaves  where  public  .idministrators  gath- 
er, must  l)e:  new  responses  in  administra- 
tion to  fulfill  cituen  expectation  of  public 
action. 

How  can  this  profession  mobilize  and  de- 
velop to  meet  the  test  and  to  as.'iure  a  favor- 
abio  \crdici'.' 

We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  problems.  Not 
that  all  problems  are  new  and  revolution- 
ary—though some  clearly  are  and  must  be 
.so'iiltacked  Public  administrators  have  faced 
many  of  them.  In  fact,  some  of  these  same 
problems  have  been  faced  before.  But  in 
their  present  magnitude,  their  implications 
for  the  future,  their  orientation  toward  emo- 
tional responses,  and  their  interrelationships, 
the  problems  o!  today  are  unprecedented. 
.At     the     same     time,     our    resources     are 
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limited,  and  time  Is  pressing  in  upon  us. 
We  must  quickly  change  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  come  so  close  to  over- 
whelming our  cities.  We  must  accelerate 
change  in  the  desired  direction,  without  all 
of  the  financial  power  we  might  wish  be- 
hind the  accelerator  We  must  utilize  the 
newest  and  the  best  techniques  of  man- 
agerial decision-making  in  every  arena  of 
public  activity. 

This  demand  for  administrative  miracles 
calls  lor  a  higher  order  ol  cooperation  among 
governmental  Jurisdictions  than  we  have 
ever  achieved  before  What  we  have  cited  as 
desirable  patterns  of  collaboration  m  the 
j)ast  now  are  urgently  needed  in  action.  Wc 
mu;;t  stop  Just  talking  about  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  administr.itlon  We  must  make 
it  a  living  reality. 

.^nd  L'overnment  alone,  v.-iih  :ill  it.s  ele- 
ments, win  not  be  enoutth  to  .'-olve  our  human 
problems.  We  must  devise  means  lor  the  con- 
structive involvement  of  the  iirival<^  sector- - 
business  and  industry,  labor  aiid  education, 
foundations  and  voluntiry  organizations  The 
total  genius  of  our  i)Uir,,hst!c  society  must  lie 
brought  to  bear  on  the  snijitioii  of  our  basic 
social  ])roblems. 

REVOLI  TION     OF    Rl.I.M  It  iN  si  ■- IPS 

It  was  only  two  \ears  .imi.  ai  this  .SiKiety'.- 
.Arden  House  Conlerence.  ihat  .  ne  ol  \oui' 
speakers  had  this  to  say  — 

"We  have  little  more  than  tUimpsed  the  Ijc- 
ginnings  of  the  revolution  m  intergovern- 
mental relationships  that  is  :ihead  ol  us. 
Although  grant-in-iud  and  other  u.rnis  o: 
intergovernmental  dependency  have  become 
well  est.iblished.  the  new  orogr.Tnis  oi  the 
Cireat  Society  call  even  more  lor  direct  par- 
ticipation in  national  jirofjrams  by  Iix:al  t;ov- 
ernments.  and  in  some  cases  by  local  nongov- 
ernmental organizations,  .An  equally,  if  not 
more  striking  difference  is  one  of  locus:  the 
problem  is  the  target,  and  all  aeencies  that 
have  something  material  to  contribute  \o  it-s 
solution  must  converge  upon  it   " 

I  remember  that  passage  well,  bcc.uise  I 
was  the  speaker — and  I  hope  vou  have  enouch 
forgiveness  in  your  heart  to  lorpive  ine  lor 
quoting  myself.  You  see  this  is  one  of  the 
risks  we  all  run  in  inviting  veteran  adminis- 
trators for  repeat  ijerformanccs. 

But  the  revolution  I  forecast  lias  not  jiro- 
gressed  as  smoothly  as  we  might  wish.  Grant- 
in-aid  programs  have  indeed  become  well  es- 
tablished. They  now  number  around  L>20,  Of 
the  21  principal  departments  and  agencies  (4 
the  Federal  Government.  IC  ol  them  admin- 
ister programs  of  this  type 

With  some  overlapping,  we  have  50  diller- 
cnt  programs  of  aid  to  general  education:  Fi7 
programs  for  vocational  and  job  training;  35 
lor  housing:  more  than  20  involved  in  trans- 
portation; 27  for  vitillties  and  services;  62  for 
community  lacilities:  32  for  land  use;  and  28 
for  cultural  and  recreational  facilities. 

Grant-in-aid  programs  have  been  described 
as  the  most  important  lehicle  of  intergovern- 
mental relations.  Their  growth  is  perhaps  the 
best  testament  to  their  acceptance  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  .American  people  It  i.^ 
their  administration  that  has  raised  so  many 
problems. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  ot  Maine. 
whose  studies  in  the  field  ol  intergovern- 
mental relations  are  known  to  all  of  you.  has 
pointed  out:  "The  administration  of  this 
multitude  of  programs  li.as  severely  uixed  the 
resources  of  all  levels  of  ^-overnment  -And 
the  proliferation  of  Federal  grants  has  put 
the  spotlight  on  the  Federal  system--that 
durable  but  delicate  bal.ince  of  jurisdictions 
and  ixjwers  that  has  evolved  throughout  our 
liibtory." 

LEGISLATION    CAN    HELP 

Tliat  durable  and  deliciite  balance  has 
been  under  a  considerable  amount  of  jjres- 
sure  from  time  to  time  m  the  jxist  But 
never  more  than  in  recent  years  Legislation 
alone  never  accomplished  anything.  Legisla- 
tion  Is   the   charter   for   action   forged   from 
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jxjpular  demand  and  consent  Legislation  is 
a  chaUenge  to  activate  public  i)Ollcy.  Tlie 
job  of  administration  is  to  i)Ian.  focus,  and 
apply  the  action  for  the  lulfillment  of  the 
challenge  .md  the  response  to  the  charter 

.Auain    .iiid    again   in    recent   years,   special 
:,tucly  groups  and  advisory  commissions  have 
ideiuihed  deficiencies  in  public  management 
.us  contributing  causes  in  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic   problems.    The    rejjorts    of    these    i^'roups 
should    become   required    reading   lor   jniblic 
.idmmutrators     They    constitute    the    as.sess- 
inenl    oivered    by    the    tlioughtlul    critics    (.f 
the   roles   we   i)lay   on   the   public  stage.  The 
recent  report  of  the  National  .Advi.sory  Com- 
mi.ssion   on   Civil   Disorders,   the   Kerner   l{e- 
jinrt.  spotli(ihted  one  (liHicultv  in  our  iriodiru 
admliiislrative    task.   Said    the   report        'Ila 
new   soci.il    development    legislation   li;is   ]>m 
LTCat   strain    upon    .   .       administrative   i,rar- 
t.ces    at    .ill    levels    ol     t'overnment      It     ha.s 
loaded  new  work  on  Federal  departments.  It 
iias  required  jjlannlng  and  udmmlslrative  ca- 
p;icltv    rarely    seen    iii    st.itehouscs.    county 
ouithouscs.  and  city  halls." 
The  develoiiment  of  jjlanning  and  adminis- 
trative  capacity    in    'he   slatehovises.    court- 
houses, cltv  halls,  and  Federal  offices  has  been 
a    prime    objective    of   this   Society   since   It.s 
loundmg.  Obviously  our  ellorts  must  be  ex- 
tended if  we  are  lo  i)rovide  the  talent  neces- 
sary  lo   deal   I'llectively   with   the   diHiculties 
cited  in  the  Kerner  rejiort    K.aismu  the  final- 
ity  of   administrutr.e   .iiul    [jrolessional    |)cr- 
,-onnel   in   all   these   jurisdictions   must   be   a 
Ijrimarv  and  combined  objective,  .Means  exist 
lor   extended   action   in    this   area,    but   they 
can  be  magnified  through  the  en;ictment  of 
the    legislative    jirovisions   ronliiined    in    the 
Education  for  the  Public  Service  and  luler- 
t_'overnmental   Manpower   Act.s   [jresented    by 
President  Johnson  in  his  Quality  of  Govern- 
ment   Message    last    year.    Thc.se    bills    were 
drawn   from  significant  contributions   made 
bv  Senator  Muskie's  Sul/committee  on  Inicr- 
i;overnmpnt..l   Relations,   the  Committee   lor 
KcGiioinic   lievelupment.   and    the   Munlciijal 
.Maiijiower  Ct.mmis.^ion. 

The  proposals  in  these  biLs  .;re  designed 
to  improve  and  strengthen  the  jjreparation 
and  development  ol  personnel  lor  service  at 
.ill  levels,  I  include  the  Federal  level,  for 
the  Federal  tivil  service  would  ualn  through 
exchanges  ol  jicrsonnel  with  other  junsdic- 
lions.  and  through  the  mrrea.sed  liexibility  of 
training  arrangements  jtossible  under  this 
[proposed  legislation, 

l"he  jjrovisions  C'l  these  bills  would  iicrmil 
the  construction  of  new  relation.ships  i)c- 
tween  the  several  levels  of  covernment  ;-.nd 
the  university  rommuniiv  in  the  interest  oi 
raising  the  standards  ol  jniblic  service  jMjr- 
formance  They  would  j.crmit  :he  develop- 
ment of  new  additional  [jrograms.  both  jjrc- 
service  and  jiost-entry.  t-o  overcome  critical 
short.ages  in  talent.  They  would  permit  in- 
service  trainine  jTOgrams  with  joint  jjartici- 
jiation  bv  local.  .St.ate.  .»nd  Federal  jjcrsonncl 
They  would  permit  joint  recruiting  and  ex- 
amining for  public  emplijyment.  They  v-'ouud 
permit  mutual  assist. mce  .trrancements  lor 
improvements  in  personnel  administr.ition 
They  would  permit  the  joint  development  of 
modern  ijersonnel  syst<>ms  based  "U  rner:'. 
jjrinciplfs. 

The  IntergovernnitnUil  M.mpowcr  .\ct 
p.issed  the  Senate  and  i.s  currently  in  hear- 
ings belore  the  special  Hou.se  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  The  Education  for  the  Dublio 
.Service  .Act  is  being  jjresented  ,it  iieanncs  m 
both  Houses. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  (  OOPF RATION- 
.A  third  piece  of  proposed  legislation,  the 
Intergovernmental  Coopcr.ition  -Act.  was  re- 
introduced in  the  Senate  in  January  1D67 
The  sentences  I  quoted  to  you  earlier.  :rom 
Senator  Muskie.  were  taken  from  Ins  speech 
reintroducing  tn;s  bill.  This  proposal  was  de- 
signed to  foster  the  fullest  cooperation  and 
coordination  ol  activities  between  the  levels 
of  government. 
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It  wouM  pr  >vlcl^  f  .r  nv  ire  luuforni  .idmm- 
Istr  iHon  of  Pederal  <rant  funds  to  the  Staf*, 
t^nd  improve  the  schednllnif  of  fund  trina- 
ferr  ila  s<3  S'ates  could  budget  more  effec- 
tively It  would  ewtabllsh  a  coordinated  in- 
ter(;overament.il  ur'inn  isslsrince  p".ioy  A 
new  provision  added  in  the  current  legisla- 
tion would  further  improve  the  m;innjjement 
of  (trant-ln-aid  prt>i?rama  it  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  eonsoUd.ite  individual 
({Tt^nts  within  broad  funcuor.al  .irean  subject 
to  Coiiioresskinal  veto. 

Tha  timeliness  of  this  lefrlsli-tlon  :s  riearfy 
inrliiated  by  another  quotation  from  the 
Kerner  report  'There  is  a  cleiir  :ind  com- 
pellini;  requirement  for  Better  (•fK>rdmntloy 
of  f>'der.illy-fiuided  progr.imx,  particuliirlir 
those ,  designed  to  benefit  lesKients  of  thp 
Inrvcr  city  "  | 

■Jhe  Inl<'r;;'.ivernnieu'.al  C'lwjperailon  Aclt 
would  help  to  alleviate  such  situations  ^ 
the  .iiirrouiKl.ns;  Pedorat  gr.mtB  for  commu- 
nity water  supplies  iiid  sewage-treatment 
facilities.  Five  different  AsenciPs  of  Govern- 
ment are  presently  involv<»ti  in  idministering 
such  grants 

The  proposed  law  w<.'ild  aiso  provide  fiir 
more  unifi-ciu-  a«ii^t.-r.fe  lo  'hi.se  fi.rced  t»> 
reloc.ite  aa  tiie  re?;u;t  of  the  acquisition  ijf 
real  property  f^r  Federal  and  ferler  illy-aided 
public  improvement  proi?rams. 

This  legislation  H  badly  nee«led.  and  I 
hope  -Ul  three  of  the  bills  will  tie  parsed  b|r 
the  Congress.  Thev  would  provide  adminlstrt^- 
tors  with  many  of  the  t<)o;.s  needed  to  bullcl 
an  adrtunislratlve  mechanUm  able  to  cope 
with  the  pervixaive  problems  or  t«<luy  -  prob- 
lems which  do  not  re-Hiect  political  bouncl- 
uries 

Pending  the  pa«»ai;e  uf  the  legislation,  how- 
ever, arrani^ements  should  be  made  wlttiUi 
existing  authi^rlty  to  meet  these  objective*. 
The  re\.onimeiidiiHi>ns  rtowing  from  the  So- 
ciety s  Arden  House  Conference  In  IDtitS  hu\<e 
not  been  fully  exploited  The  .ire.is  of  po- 
tential action  A-lthin  the  bounds  if  admin- 
istrative discrrtton  are  large  and  have  not 
been  explored  ;»»  productively  as  posalble  up 
'o  'his  time 

t  vrw  MAN\czai;(xr  nuurti 

As  :urm  fallows  funijtion.  no  do  proRr 
respond  to  prot  lemo  Program ■•  uroed  new 
outloolcs  on  the  .jart  of  thoae  rtuiuagers  whp 
must  admiaisujr  tliem  These  outlooks  ha\je 
broadened  the  m.uiagement  philosophy  qf 
the  public  executive  beyond  the  n.vrrow  p«(- 
rimeier  of  hu  immediate  .subetuntive  respon- 
sibility. A  new  management  philosophy  to 
coming  to  maturity  in  the  Federal  service  to 
ejK-ompass  ihi^  broader  outlook  It  Is  a  phj- 
Itwophy  that  recognizes  ti-.at  a  F«ieral  execu- 
tive needs  to  view  his  responsibilities  a* 
being  broader  ..liaii  hi.s  aij«'"'"y  naission  It  Is 
a  philosophy  that  iupiiorts  an  i.icreafcing  in- 
volvement by  the  executive  in  interagency 
and  interurovernmental  relationships  It  is  a 
philosophy  tiiat  prompto  participuuon  by  the 
executive  iii  joixit  community  voruures  calj- 
lug  for  a  pooling  o;  Ie<vdersliip  to  assute 
fruitful  social  resulta.  A  broad  view  Is  easei^- 
tlal  .iinong  all  public  executives  il  public  prq- 
grams  are  to  b«  synthesized  for  •he  greatest 
poasible  etfccuveneas 

rocus   JN  jiiu^ 

I  he  necessity  fur  a  dcwrr  Interplay  ol  jurln 
lUctiuuA — to  i<ct  on  with  public  .vdJnlntstra 
uous  miasiun  on  the  most  critical  fronts — 

■    •■'^  .ilways  on   problem*  of   tiie  Ulsad- 

•J  .lud  of  the  cities 

.  .:.  i»re=>ideiit  h.is  s.ud  that  a  primary  e^ 
se.iual  111  meeting  these  domesUc  challcng^ 
.3  liiore  Jobs  that  tiie  time  n.is  come  whe^ 
we  must  get  to  tho&e  who  ire  last  in  lliie-r- 
thc  hard-core  unemployed  Hia  objective  la  *> 
titid  job*  for  500.000  of  these  persotu  withjn 
the  next  Utree  ye«u3 

I>i  respect  to  Jobs,  the  President  has  called 
upon  the  Innovative  resources  of  American 
bahinesa  :md  Industry  to  help  carry  the  lottd. 
Anl    m   so   doing,    he   has   pointed   out   that 
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the  disadvantaged  people  of  tills  coiintrv 
make  up  a  potential  market  of  enormous 
sl/e 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
headed  oy  Henry  Ford  the  2nd.  has  Kone 
to  A-ork  with  enthutl.u'ni  'n  this  pnigram 
The  effort  n  to  get  prlvite  industry  to  make 
Jobs  available  tor  which  'he  dls<»dvantiii;ed 
Can  <niallfy  or  to  trnln  them.  If  necess.^ry. 
with  .»  commitment  tn  hire  For  such  train- 
lug,  the  Ooveriinvent  will  iieRotlate  con- 
tracla  with  Individual  companies  to  reim- 
burse tr.itnmg  rosis  .ititt  thus  protect  tlu-ni 
from  loBS. 

As  .Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard  Wlrlic  say*. 
•Jobs   i*re   the  live   ammunition    in   the  w.ir 
on  p<jverty"  •   •   •  and  he  adds  that  it's  up 
lo   business   .ind    indii.^lry    to   jjass   the    'in- 
nionition. 

In  a  specl.il  repirt  on  hinineas  and  the 
urban  cvlsla.  Bii>tiir>.%  Wfrk  reports  that 
business<w  trvlng  to  pass  the  ammunition" 
have  fou/id  that  ■hiring  and  training  the 
people  at  the  hfittom  of  the  i;hftto  barrel 
iS  a  lot  tougher  than  it  stuinds." 

The  hard-core  unemployed  are  iin- 
sc-;ioolcd.  unskilled.  iiiimotiv.ite<i  To  turn 
ihein  In  /I  productive  workers,  business  must 
help  tf.em  overcome  handicaps  that  bar 
them  'rom  Kood  Jobs  culturally  impover- 
ished Vves.  grossly  delUient  etlucatlon.  pfx>r 
healtb  fear  of  failure,  .ind  discrimination. 
So;-;pf^  has  turned  its  l)-.ck  on  these  people 
so  (V-  nly  that  even  when  discrimination 
e'uls.    the   vli-tlms   refuse   to   believe   It 

n>e  principal  surprise  reported  by  Biisincvs 
Wn-k  is  that  the  hardcore  unemployed  are 
retarded  so  tar  Not  mentally,  but  educa- 
tionally Many  companies  had  to  start  by 
teaching  basic  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic before  they  could  even  start  on  job 
skills. 

The  mfomiallon  gups  arc  often  amazing. 
One  trainee  had  attended  three  years  of 
high  :.chool.  He  was  told  to  drill  a  series 
of  holes  a  foot  apart  What  s  a  fo<it^"  he 
.ifcked 

Another  wa-«  given  .i  jfib  requiring  mea;.- 
i;rement  with  a  ruler.  Tlie  trainee  admitted 
J  he  didn't   know  how  to  use  It. 

In  Oovernment  otBces  employing  disad- 
vantaged yovith  .IS  part  of  the  President's 
youth  Opportunity  Campaign,  we  have 
found  youngsters  who  were  unlamlUar  with 
the  operation  of  a  dial  telephone,  who  did 
not  'iiuow  how  to  look  up  a  luime  m  an 
alphabetical  list,  and  -Aho  did  not  know 
how  to  go  about  cashing  a  check.  Simple 
thlng<!.  alt  of  them— inconsequential.  But 
think  how  strange  and  uncomfortable  the 
modern  world  of  work  'Arould  be  to  you.  If  you 
hod  never  learned  these  everyday  opera- 
lions' 

Another  discovery  made  by  Industry  is  that 
training,  by  itself,  does  little  good.  But 
•raining  with  a  ;ob  at  the  end  of  it — that's 
a  dirtcrent  mutter'  Business  Week  notes  that 
the  key  lo  effective  training  Is  a  Job  at  'he 
end  of   the   training  cycle" 

Like  Uovernment.  business  has  found  that 
Job  restructuring  is  one  key  to  the  situa- 
tion. Industry  has  lound  that  lower-level 
jobs  With  lower  requirements  lead  to  charges 
that  the  coijip«ny  is  lowering  I'mplovmeni 
standards.  Many  companies  tlnd  II  neces- 
tv  'o  emph)U>lze  to  their  employees  that 
nlling  of  lower-level  jobs  '^ith  lower 
qoirements  does  not  mean  a  lowering  of 
landards. 
In  Ciovermciu  we  hi'.ve  found  lh.it  opening 
t  lower-level  Jotw  lor  those  with  lower-level 
skills  serves  to  support  and  protect  the 
»tand.<rds  of  the  usual  entr.mce  gr.uies. 
i>tindarda  are  .'.upfmrted.   not  eroded. 

Opening  of  lower-level  Jobe  through  Job 
restrucluring  helps  to  concentrate  the 
higher-level  duties  when  the  lower-level 
duties  are  xtripped  out  .\galn.  the  original 
Job  IS  strengtiiened,  not  we.tkened.  Any 
change  of  the  origlnul  job  is  m  the  direction 
of  upgradliK.  not  dowii^Tudlng 
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.\lthough  'A'e  don't  yet  know  all  the  .ui- 
swers.  some  of  the  early  results  are  en- 
couraging. An  auto  company  executive  put 
It  IhU  w.iy  Sfjnie  of  the  Inner-clty  peo[»le 
we  iilred  .ire  working  out  better  than  the 
w.ilk-iiis  ■'  In  Philadelphia  a  department 
store  manager  who  hired  eight  Negro  girls  a^ 
trainees  commented  "In  the  past  we  hired 
Negroes  because  we  felt  we  had  to.  Now  we 
feel  these  girls  deserve  to  be  hired  on  their 
i»wn  merits   " 

On  their  own  m?rlls''  That  Is  the  key 
In  Ctoi  eminent  we  have  h.id  a  policy  ol  equal 
of>portiinlty  lor  .i  long  time  But  we  have 
made  new.  more  active,  mere  direct  elTorts 
to  .ittriict,  'rain,  and  hire  the  dlsndvantaccd 
in  recent  years — and  our  effort  has  consist- 
ently been  to  do  this  in  ways  which  would 
not  compromise  the  merit  system. 

Ijer  me  make  the  statement  a  little  strong- 
ir  Not  only  do  we  strive  not  to  co'iipfomi.sc 
'he  merit  .^ystcm  — but.  In  (iie  long  run.  to 
•  inprove  it.  Like  industry,  we  went  .search- 
ing liiT  the  disadvantaged  because  It  w.is 
our  <lutv  as  a  responsible  emnloyer  We  be- 
■an  to  see  that  they  deserve  to  be  hired  on 
their  own  tnrnt  And  that  Is  the  name  of 
ilie  ^ystetn 

Creative  capitalism  and  creative  Federalism 
.irc  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive.  In  fact. 
they  •hrive  together  if  trlven  mutual  confi- 
dence aiid  respect  To  make  an  imprcs-slon  on 
the  great  problems  that  loom  ahead  reqtiirrs 
a  delicate  balance  of  powerful  forces. 

And  that  brings  us  full  circle  to  what  I 
..aid  in  the  beginning  Public  adnilnl.strator.s 
are  on  trial,  but  so  are  managers  in  busi- 
ness .»nd  manufacturing,  and  so  Indeed  is  our 
I.  nlire  system  of  free  enterprise  and  irce  men. 

Inttrgovernmental  relationships  and  the 
partnership  with  industry  both  b.islc.illy 
demand  the  same  thing:  that  we  concentrate 
on  the  problem  the  Job  to  be  done,  and  that 
we  develop  v.avs  of  attacking  11  together  If 
such  combined  f-ffort  can  be  joined  under 
talented  administrative  leadership,  we  can 
truly  convert  today's  problems  into  to- 
morrow's opportunities. 

Without  delay,  let  us  move  ahead  to  pa^s 
The  ie?t 


A  People's  Captive  Nations  Committee  in 
the   House  of  Representatives 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IL1.I.N'C)IS 
IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  :S.  196S 

Mr  DEIiWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  ihi.s 
July  14-_'0  \ull  be  the  lOlh  ob-servance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Since  1939, 
w'hen  Congress  passed  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution— Public  Law  86- 
90 — the  week's  tradition  has  been  per- 
petuated by  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  in  Washington.  DC 
The  annual  obseivance  to  the  week  has 
forcefully  under.scored  the  fact  thai,  de- 
spite intcrparty  and  intraparty  feuds  and 
superficial  changes  in  the  Red  Empue. 
the  captive  nations  and  !)coplcs  them- 
selves still  aie  \ery  much  in  tlie  bondage 
of  captivity.  It  has  also  advanced  the 
vital  need  lor  a  Special  House  Comnuttee 
on  tlie  Caplue  Nations,  and  tins  need  is 
clearly  emphasized  by  the  mass  arrests 
and  also  ru.ssification  in  Ukraine  and  in 
other  captive  non-Hussuin  nations  in 
the  Soviet  Union  Secretary  of  State 
IDean  Rusk  !ias  oppust'd  Use  formation  of 
tins  committee. 

The  new  lx)ok  on    The  Vulnerable  lius- 
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sians"  i)rovides  an  authoritative  back- 
ijround  on  the  efforts  made  for  .such  a 
people's  committee  on  the  captive  na- 
tions It  also  exi)lains  in  detail  why  a 
.special  Hou.se  committee  is  necessary. 
Authored  by  Dr  L.>v  Dobriansky,  of 
Georpetown  University,  the  book  makes 
for  ea.sy  readint'.  is  unusually  revealing 
in  many  areas,  and  excciitionally  docu- 
mented throu'-rhout  With  broad  per- 
spective, it  shows  the  role  such  a  com- 
mittee would  ))lay  in  this  aee  of  psycho- 
political  warfare  and  analyzes  carefully 
Rusk's  desk   view   of   the   U.S.S.R. 

"The  Vulnerable  Ru.ssians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
bookstore.  White  Gravenor.  Georgetown 
Univensity.  Wa.sliington,  DC.  However, 
some  excerpts  from  the  book  will  give 
tlie  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel 
nature  of  the  work 

The  excerpts  follow: 
EXCFRITS  FnoM    'TuF  Vi-lnerabls   Russians" 

Rt'SKS   nfSK    VIFW    OF  THE   t'S.S.R. 

"Moscow  ..nd  Pctersburf;  succumbed  easily 
to    BolsheMsm  There    must    have    been 

somelhinK  in  the  CSreat  Riis.sian  tradition 
th.it  provided  more  loixi  lor  Uol.shevlsm  than 
the  soil  .il   the  rest  "f  the  Empire   .   .   ." 

— George   Fedetov 

In  the  lieht  lif  .ill  'hat  has  been  discussed 
so  far.  these  next  three  chapters  might  well 
be  grouped  under  .i  .vupertitle  '  Hr.w  Not  To 
Bi'at  the  Ru.ssians."  ITiree  subst.uitlal  pieces 
of  evidence  are  clabi'rated  upon  to  show  this. 
Doubtless,  there  are  many  others.  But  these 
repre.^entative  pieces  are  adequate  for  our 
purposes  of  comparison  and  contrast,  of 
sensible  evaluation  .;nd  Judgment. 

Tlie  tirst  piece  of  evidence  is  the  Rusk  let- 
ters. Tliese  letters  reveal  unmistakably  the 
rather  dusk  .md  feeble  \iew  held  by  the  Sec- 
reuiry  of  SUite  toward  our  chief  adversary. 
Tliey  me;usure  well  the  intellectual  and  psy- 
cho-political 1,.K  '.ve  spoke  of  before. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Since  the  letters  sent  by  Secretary  Rusk  to 
the  Rules  Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  have  stirred  up  this  widespread 
Interest,  it  can  be  safely  held  that  in  time 
much  more  will  be  written  and  said  about 
them  Tliey  are  prominently  Indicative  of 
the  type  of  thlnklna;  we  find  on  the  highest 
levels.  The  letters  deal  with  the  subject  ol 
captive  nations,  i.nd  all  Americans  who  are 
absorbed  in  this  subject  will  assess  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  m  the  light  of  these 
communications.  These  significant  letters  are 
also  related  to  the  tubject  we  have  Just  dis- 
cussed, the  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
C.iptive  Nations. 

.  •  • 

In  this  stratepy  ^f  delay  .-.nd  postpone- 
ment the  third  maneuver  led  to  the  first 
Rusk  letter.  The  maneuver  called  for  an 
opinion  on  the  project  by  the  Department 
of  .-^tate  It  had  been  u'enerally  known  that 
the  Department  looked  upon  the  special 
committee  proposal  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  but 
In  the  interest  of  delay  and  postponement 
this  step  was  urged  A  counter-motion  was 
offered  and  carried  to  have  a  departmental 
representative  In  person  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  Tlus  never  came  to  pass.  In- 
stead, the  Secretary  of  State  chose  to  re- 
spond to  the  committee's  Invitation  by  way 
of  a  letter. 

»  •  «  •  • 

Rufk's  open   mtssu-e 
Dated    Auaust   2'2.    1961    and    addressed   to 
I  he  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith,  the  letter 
reads  as  foUowB; 

.  .  •  •  • 

'  .\s  the  t.'nited  States  Government  seeks 
to  deal  With  the  threat  posed  by  recent  Soviet 
actions   concerning    Berlin,    it   Is   of   utmost 
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importance  that  we  .ipjiroach  .my  i-onsulia- 
lions  with  our  allies  ir  iiepotiallons  with 
the  Soviet  Union  m  .in  atmosphere  which 
best  lends  itself  to  an  acceptable  settlement 
In  this  context,  I  believe  the  establishment 
of  such  a  committee  at  this  lime  would  like- 
ly be  a  source  of  contention  and  mif-^ht  be 
taken  as  a  jiretext  lor  ;irtinns  by  ihe  Soviet 
Union  '.vhich  would  iiit.erlire  with  the  reso- 
liiti.-iii  uf  the  lU'Miit  crisis  conc.Tnlng 
Berlin 

'Tlie  "residiiu  ,:iia  I  have  li.'lh  expres-sed 
the  mnvlctiwn  ih.il  a  nn.d  tettlement  of  the 
pro'oh-m  of  Llerlin.  of  Gennaiiy  and  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  must  take  into  account  the 
riglit  of  self-delerintnaticn  '1  ilie  peoples 
concerned  However,  the  Ui.ited  States 
Government's  position  is  weakened  ))y  any 
action  which  confuses  t'.a-  riiihts  I'f  former- 
ly- independent  jjeoples  nr  naiiuns  '■■.ii'i  the 
status  of  areas,  such  as  the  Uki.nne  Armenia 
nr  Georgia,  which  are  t  radii  I'.n.il  p.irts  nf 
ilie  Soviet  Union,  Reference  to  tlu-e  latter 
:ireas  [ilaces  the  United  St.iies  Government 
111  the  undesirable  ijosition  of  seeming  to 
advt'catx-  the  (hsmeinl)erinent  of  an  l.istrrn  al 
state. 

At  this  juncture,  in  .ill  ijmh.ibUity  the 
under  can  (luickly  discern  lor  himself  ihe 
dusk  points  of  thls'ilrst  Rusk  letter.  With  the 
Berlin  crisis  under  way  the  Secrct.iry  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  prospec »  that  Mos- 
cow would  not  react  lavor.ably  K-ward  the 
creation  of  a  special  committee.  This  '.wnikl 
be  true  in  any  circumstances.  After  all.  the 
prime  objective  of  such  a  committee  hius  been 
to  tix  the  spotligiu  of  world  attention  on 
.Soviet  Russian  imperialism  and  colonialism. 
It  becomes  rather  tirint?  to  witness  our  coun- 
try berated  throughout  the  world,  including 
Viet  Nam.  for  "American  imperi  ilism.  " 
while  the  worst  imperio-colonialist  power  in 
modern  history.  Soviet  Russia  (an  imperial- 
ist within  the  USSR  itself  i,  is  saved  Ircm 
righteous  indignation  Ijcciaise  i.f  protracted 
ienorance.  .is  demonstrated  by  this  lilusk 
missive.  Also,  it  is  strange,  lo  say  the  least, 
that  even  in  the  jMirsuit  of  facts  and  truth 
lor  popular  enlightenment  within  the  United 
States  itself,  we  have  lo  predicate  otir  sup- 
posedly sovereign  actions  on  the  leeliiif?  of 
colonialist  Moscow 

Second,  the  Secretary's  allegation  that  both 
governmental  and  private  sources  have  long 
been  studying  this  subject  in  the  manner  ad- 
vocated by  the  original  H,  Res.  211  is  simply 
not  in  accord  with  lact  As  indicated  earlier, 
he  was  publicly  challenged  to  jiroduce  any 
comprehensive  study  on  Soviet  Rtissian  eco- 
nomic colonialism  with  the  USSR.  To  This 
day  he  has  avoided  the  challeni-'e.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  no  such  study  The  same  can 
be  said  for  other  fundamental  topics  bearing 
on  the  captive  nations. 

In  addition,  ills  allegation  misses  one  of 
the  basic  arguments  for  a  special  committee 
in  this  regard.  And  this  is  the  need  of  a 
thorough,  systematic  study  of  every  captive 
nation  for  popular  consumption  and  umier- 
standlng  both  here  and  abroad  What  impact 
on  the  thought  and  consciousness  of  the 
average  American,  be  he  worker  (t  student. 
have  the  intermittently  written  and  often- 
times unknown  studies  of  a  few  specialists 
had?  It  would  seem  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  fearful  of  having  methodic  lact- 
Iindlng  studies  on  the  captive  nations 
brought  to  the  attention  fif  the  .American 
people. 

In  this  one  statement  the  Secretary  re- 
veals a  number  of  things.  The  'well-substan- 
tlated  Independence  drives  of  Ukraine. 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  not  to  mention  other 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR,  are  ap- 
parently of  no  importance  to  State's  policy 
planners.  Furthermore,  on  the  face  of  this 
statement,    we    have    the    ridiculous    notion 
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expressed  that  the  Soviet  Union,  'which  has 
Iven  barelv  in  existence  for  forty-five  years, 
is  "an  hl.storical  state"  If.  logically,  we  give 
the  Secretarv  the  beneht  of  doubt  on  this 
si.iiement.  so  that  the  USSR  is  jiroperly 
viewed  as  a  continuation  of  the  Tsarist  Rus- 
M.m  Emiiire.  his  (llfliculty  lieconies  com- 
lioinKled  On  this  ground  what  he  is  In  effect 
saving  IS  that  the  Russian  Empire  in  its 
present  primary  cui.se-as  the  USSR  must  not 
be  dismembered  Perhaps  one  shouldn't  be 
t(.o  hard  r.n  the  Secretary  when  an  acclaimed 
world  historian.  Arnold  Toynbee,  also  thinks 
the  USSR  IS  "Ru.ssia"  and  even  goes  so  lar 
on  ..n  emotional  tangent  to  say  "Americans 
are  the  only  West<>rii  imjieriallsts  left,  except 
for  the  RortUL'uese"  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
:ioscow  can  rely  -m  its  deceptive  jx-aceful 
coexistenee  i-r^  i/ram'' 

.  •  • 

Tlie  Stevetixon  interlude 
Nkw  in  terms  of  time  .sequence,  it  is  most 
revealing  that  soon  after  the  lantastic  ■  oo- 
leiits  of  Rusk's  first  letter  had  Ix-en  ii,  ide 
iniblic.  our  Amba.s.<y.ulor  to  the  United  N:t- 
tlons,  Adial  E.  .Stevenson,  releivsed  .i  niemo- 
r,.ndum  to  Delei-ations  in  the  U  N  which  :n 
every  respect  was  unique  uid  unprecedenteLl 
As  we  have  noted  in  other  cont.exts,  this 
memo,  dated  November  S^.  I9l'l.  I<  >re  heavily 
on  Moscow's  imperio-colonialism  and  cited 
lact  .ifter  'act  about  this  sysl^^m  in  the  S.i- 
viet  Union  itself.  In  short,  the  content-s  of  tlie 
Stevenson  communication  have  also  sUxkI  in 
sharp  lontradKtion  Ui  the  notions  expres.s<'d 
111  the  Iirst  Rusk  letter 

..... 

The  Stevenson  memo  wa-s  truly  .i  ni.jst  '.vel- 
comc  one  On  record,  it  is  the  best  yet  given 
hy  any  of  our  .'Vmb.i.ssadors  to  the  United  N.i- 
tions.  However,  how  doe«  one  account  for  the 
obvious  tii.screpancles  of  thought  and  con- 
cejjtion  existing  between  Stevenson's  memo 
and  Rusk's  Iirst  letter  If  anylhint;.  they  show 
a  lack  of  unity  in  expressioiw:  of  U  S.  foreign 
policy  toward  "the  USSR  Regardless  of  the 
riiissl  exjjlan.itions,  they  certainly  siibstan- 
tiale  iurther  the  rational  basis  of  a  jicople's 
conimitt.ee  o]i    ine  captive  i.ations. 

•  •  «  ♦  • 

Here,  loo.  ..  c  irel'oi  rea<ling  of  this  letter 
shows  that  every  new  communication  .-^enl  by 
.State  to  the  Rules  Committee  lias  only  af- 
lorded  more  evidence  and  ammunition  for 
the  [jroponents  of  a  Special  Committee  on  'he 
C.ipt-ive  Nations  One.  the  f.ilse  notion  tiiai 
the  c  .ptive  iiOii-Russlan  nations  In  the  USSR 
are  merely  "minority  i)eoi5les  of  the  U  S  S  R" 
again  suugest-s  a  pcKir  level  of  kno'tf.'ledL'e  .ind 
understanding  'A'itli  resfiect  to  the.se  nat.oiis 
Stevenson's  letter-memo  \alidly  recognizes 
them  as  nations  with  statehofxls  destroyed  by 
imperi.ilist  .Soviet  Ru.s,sia:  Rusk  .sees  tuem  .is 
"minority  peoples."  kin  members  lo  a  given 
"nation"  untl  "country"  ijut  m  ihe  mmoi-ity. 
■  •  •  •  • 

What  is  amazing,  too.  in  this  MaL'inot  Cold 
War  of  ours  is  the  extent  to  which  we  .ic- 
coi-nmodate  the  avowed  Muscovite  enemy  bv 
our  I.illaclous  commissions  or  pusillanimous 
omissions  We  are  supposed  to  be  -.vinjiing 
The  minds  and  hearts  of  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  oUr  own 
survival.  Yet  one  finds  colonialist  Mosc-w 
rarely,  if  ever,  employing  the  fictitious  term 
"minority  iicoples"  with  reference  to  the 
non-kussian  iiations  in  the  USSR.  But  our 
Department  of  State,  as  though  .■-eeking  not 
to  befriend  the  nations  immediately  border- 
ing our  enemy,  lalls  short  i.f  recognizing 
their  nationhood,  not  to  mention  their  nom- 
inal statehood.  Remember,  only  ,i  few  years 
ago  State's  house  organ  Soviet  Afjairf:  Notes 
claimed  that  "the  term  'Ukraine'  is  itself  a 
modern  political  rather  than  .i  historical 
term  It  'A'as  invented  m  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  i.ationatisus  seeking  lo  detach  '.he 
.southwestern  Ijorderlands  of  Ru.ssia  from  the 
Tsarist  En-.pire."  Fantastic,  isn't  this,  when 
for  (  enturies    '.he  term   has   oeen   m  general 
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'I  '»  :'  111  -hill  Isn't  in  irony  and  p^rhnp* 
mor^  -Mat  <l<f«^r-.p«  invmtK^tlon  one  ortnnot 
find   mythlni;  -Mnip«rat>le  to  It 

•  •  «  .  , 

I^-  ni  all  this  It  should  be  quit*  evident 
thit  the  St.»te  Depurtjnent  fc-ars  t.he  wnrk 
»nd  operations  of  a  peuplea  committee  a 
3pe<-!al  House  OmirrUttee  nn  the  &>ptive  Na- 
tions It  fears  the  f^iual  fl»dlii((s  of  juch 
a  -ommlttee.  which  would  throw  light  Mr»  the 
UmitAtlomi  iiid  fictions  of  the  Ueptu-tin^nrs 
r^we-u-ch  and  >ther  hr.uiches  .u  concerns' l lie 
I'SSR  It  .»lao  rears  .>  clii>ier  conf!resslf>n.il 
cht»olt  on  Its  policy-thlnklng  ind  p^illcy 
makmij  with  rfgard  to  the  USSR  Above  alt. 
It  seenLs  to  fear  the  impact  suoh  a  ^Mmmltle« 
would  have  on  the  Amerlcm  neopic  Tlie 
diPky  Rusk  letters  rcrl.ilii:y  ire  the  e\l<Hnr« 
of  .111  this  and  more 


Ifanrm-rrj  art   'lauffam 
•  •  •  » 

■n»is  despi-rale  iiianruvcr  c.inidn  t  wor*  lof 
se-.t-ril  ^ood  re.ioiins,  Flr>.l.  one  lu-rdn't  ul.iy 
up  the  fart  thot  the  StAte  Departnent 
showed  &  most  c.)operattve  attitude  toward 
the  unexpected"  decision  of  this  subcomrrilt- 
tee  by  seaUlHv;  Assistant  Secretary  Fiy  Kohler 
to  b«  tho  first  witness  We  rocall  that  in  re- 
sponse to  ll;o  Uules  Conunit 'ee  t  lU'.  lt.i(lon 
onlv  letters  were  seen  tit  Th«-  ri!-.iaons  ire 
more  solid  than  this.  One  is  that  ihe  repprta 
of  tills  subcommittee  could  ,n  no  a  ly  m^tch 
the  .vims,  objectives  and  p:*vl«ioned  work  of 
a  special  committee  \  coni'lomeralloi^  of 
haph.utardly  rec|ursj4)d  lestunonies  is  no  ■^tb- 
stltute  for  det.iiled.  documented  studlc^  of 
each  ciptUL^  nation  In  iddition.  .i  hiibcim- 
mutee  on  Europe  a-nild  scarcely  concerrj  it- 
self wltli  captive  naijona  In  Central  (ind 
Eastern  Asi.i  and  Latin  .\mfrlca.  Its  purpose 
obviously  n»>s;ates  the  ..^gregative  concept  of 
captive  nations  .\ud  one  could  h.irdly  expect 
any  results  m  ttrrms  of  aggreijatlve  data  oov- 
ertng  vit.il  relii;Knui,  ciiltur;'!  niilltarv.  eco- 
nomic .tnd  political  stibjcru 


•  •  •  The  operatiotltf  and  output  of  jhia 
makeshift  sub-gubc<ihimiti«e  ;n  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  Have  beon  i  ^orry  response 
to  the  calls  for  freedom  in  the  Red  Empire. 
Nowhere,  for  -x.miple.  is  Uiere  .my  serlotis 
thought  <ivpn  o  Moscow  s  Pnn-Sl.r.  1st  policy, 
one  which  both  Marr  .ind  En»^ls  recognieed 
over  i  century  igo  Yet  this  :s  standard  pol- 
icy aa  can  be  i^leaned  from  the  foUowtag. 
Stalin  'spoke  ■  ery  Utt.c  or  n.jt  .it  all  .ibout 
Ptirties.  Communism,  Marxism,  but  very 
much  4b<iut  tne  .Slavs  about  the  ties  Jae- 
tween  the  Ruwihuh  and  the  soiitii  SUvs 


Ldwiesjneji.  Riots,  and  Devastation 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or  rtx  s=. 
IN    THE    -SENATE  OF   THE   UNIIED    -.TXTES 

Thursday  April  IS,  1968 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  aU 
Anienca  continues  to  Ije  concrned  ak>out 
the  lawlessness  and  riots  ttiat  have 
brouiiht  dcvabtation  to  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's cities. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  Mr  Larry  Laufer.  a  senior  hiKh 
school  student  in  Kiltrore.  Te.x  .  has 
written  an  essay  on  the  subject.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 
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CHour  Is  Left  to  Inu.vidial 
iEditob's  Norr  The  following  essjiy  wns 
written  by  senior  I-arry  Laufer  iie  fulflliment 
of  an  English  IV  aaslgnment  The  Mirror  be- 
lieves that  the  author's  excellent  treatment 
of  -"uch  a  timely  subjeet  warrants  publlci- 
ilon  M>  that  sludent.f  ind  fm-iilty  jlike  may 
ponder  bin  views  i 

THlay,  one  can  sc.ucely  rend  thf  news- 
papers or  watch  the  news  without  ifarnlng 
of  rtof-  demon-  ir.iilnnn  .iiitl  dr;.tt-ri,rfl  biirn- 
inijs  in  mattered  |v:ilnu  of  ilie  country  Many 
feci  ;  ivtl  dlsobi-<lieriro  is  merely  i  valid  exer- 
cise of  lire  ..|>ee<'h  liliiers.  Iiowcver,  lear  il 
(ut  the  precur!«>r  of  .iiiarchy 

In  order  to  cffertlvclv  dtwu'^  ihlt  t»vib!ec5. 
It  u  imtieritl.'-  tliat  iv.<i  import. -.nt  terms  Iw 
del'.ufd  Civil  disobedience  i»  the  selective 
dl>jir>cvlng  of  i.iws  wli|r!i  one  ffrl*  are  unjti»t 
and  i-.uinot  oe  roilowcd  in  iiiaod  eonsclence 
Annidiy  is  liie  alienee  of  lnw  or  lUe  .ibsence 
of  respect  lor  the  laws  which  .irc  lU  existence 
Anarchy  l«.  .il)>«.i  the  u!tlni.>tc  tyraiin. .  for 
when  It  occurs,  no  rights  arc  sacred 

ShoMJd  one  -.^rvllely  submit  to  unjiiet  laws 
so  that  domc.<itlc  trau'iulllt ;  will  be  maiii- 
t  unrd  at  .ill  co»t'  Tlie  ui-ver  Is  decidedly 
no  I'here  ire  two  courses  of  .rtion  th.it  an 
individual  miiv  lollow  when  rvil  ordinances 
exist  In  a  lice  md  i>pen  society,  there  are 
alway>i  channr'»  by  nlilcli  change  c.tti  be 
broii^tht  about 

In  the  Unlte<l  States  one  may  turn  to  Con- 
(rres.-v  the  courts  .uid  the  constitutional 
amendment  One  who  claims  that  existing 
conditions  .ire  not  changed  for  the  better  in 
America  must  either  be  blind  or  .it  le.ost 
highly  niirrow-minded 

Within  the  !nit  15  years  the  mn.sslve  system 
of  school  segregation  has  been  .struck  down 
by  the  courts,  the  tradlUon.il  poll  tax  has 
been  abolished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment .md  progr.ams  for  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  p<M>r  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Congressii<n:il  rlccree  In  other 
words,  the  .American  system  of  reform  Is  not 
dormant  or  disabled,  but  II  Is  very  much 
alive,  very  much  in  .ictlon. 

A  serious  question  remains  What  If  the 
channels  of  change  are  non-existent  bec^iuse 
the  government  is  dlctau>rlal  or  the  public. 
Itself,  is  corrupted  and  eviP  The  only  an- 
swer can  be  that  the  Individual  must  either 
submit  to  inlustlce.  or  he  must  work  toward 
the  overthrowing  of  the  government  or  the 
destruction  of  the  society  itself.  The  .Nurem- 
burg  War  Trl.Us  of  1945  established  that  trea- 
3<m  Is  acceptable  when  the  ruling  clique  of 
the  country  is  deriiiu;ed  in  character. 

The  point  which  is  ;idM>cated  here,  there- 
fore. 18  that  there  Is  no  middle  ground  One 
cannot  be  partially  law-abiding  The  Indi- 
vidual must  either  accept  the  law  while  try- 
ing to  change  It.  or  If  the  levers  of  power 
are  frozen  i.i  condition  not  existing  m  the 
US  I.  he  must  make  war  on  his  community. 
When  neither  course  is  taken,  then  only 
prolonged  violence  .md  anarchy,  the  su- 
preme liiju.^tlce,  results 
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To   Defy   the  Law    Is   To   Invite   Violence 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

•  !•■   :i,i.i.N-  .1.-, 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1968 

-Mr  UERVVIN.SKI  Mr  .Sjxakcr,  on 
Monday.  .April  8,  the  column  by  David 
Lawrence  earned  in  the  Washington 
Star  was  or.e  of  the  few  articles  of  that 
period  that  did  not  take  the  form  of  an 
emouonal  eulosy  of  tiie  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Kini;,  Jr  Since  a  decree  of  ob- 
jectiMty    has    reiurned,    I    in.^cit    this 


column    into    the    Record    .~-iiu-i'    it    does 
ment  very  .special  attention: 

t'o  Deft  Law  Is  To  Invite  VioikN'  e 
I  By  David  L.iwrcncel 
News"  IS  sometimes  defined  ;is  a  timely 
report  of  the  unusual  .Mmost  all  of  the 
6pee<-he-.  in  tjie  U  ■'^  Scn.ile  on  Frid.iy 
eulorlzed  and  rightly  extolled  the  con.sclen- 
tlou<i  purp.'ses  of  the  Rev  Dr  Martin  Lulhor 
Kliut  Jr.  in  orpaiilzln*  .inci  lending  "demoti- 
.str.iTi.iiis  ■  .ind  'inarches  '  lor  civil  rights. 

But  an  ;:ddrc5s  which  in.ule  some  pi^Mntcd 
criticism  ol  King  was  delivered  by  rfen.ili<r 
Robert  C  Byid.  U-W  Va  It  went  uii.-eporU-d 
except  for  two  or  tli-ee  .-entenccs  Ui  preso 
dispatches. 

Yrt  wh.il  Bvrd  s  Jd  turned  out  to  be  .singu- 
larly prophetic  of  the  disorders  and  rlot-i 
dunns  the  weekend  that  swept  more  than  iO 
cUl»'s  iicrots  the  country  with  losa  of  life 
and  many  millions  of  doll.irs  .ii  d.mi.ise  t-i 
owners  of  private  property. 

The  Ciongro-hlonal  Record  prints  the  full 
text  i!  Byrd';.  l.^-mmule  .-pecch  to  the  Sen- 
ate   It  follows: 

■  I  Use  today  to  rxpress  a  , re.it  .iorrow 
at  wli.it  happened  yesterday  lu  Memplus  It 
need  not  have  happened.  lUid  It  should  not 
have  happened.  For  to  lake  the  life  of  .. 
lium.iu  beliiu..  except  in  .self-defense  or  in  the 
defcruo  of  others,  is  an  awful  thing  to  com- 
prehend Life  comes  to  man.  not  ol  himself. 
and  once  It  is  taken  away  It  cannot  lie  re- 
turned .vgajn  Yet,  alnce  Cain  slew  lits  brother 
.■Ibel,  man  ha-  continued  to  violate  God's 
law  ,ind  t^ike  that  wluch  he  cannot  restore. 

"D.uly.  everywhere.  In  every  city  and  h.im- 
lot.  men  die  at  the  hands  of  other  men. 
Here  in  ilie  capital  of  the  n.ttlon.  w^.men 
.ire  in.ide  widows,  and  children  .arc  m.de 
orphans,  ijecause  human  life  Is  taken  by 
the  gunman  or  the  knife  vvTelder  .^nd  only 
when  the  victim  l.s  an  Individual  of  rank, 
or  station  or  title  or  broad  reputation,  does 
the  nation  mourn 

"Yet,  one  life  is  Just  .ls  precious  as  is  any 
other,  .md  dc.ith'^  .sorrow  Is  just  as  real  to 
the  loved  Lines  of  the  pi>liccman  or  the  lire- 
man  or  the  young  .secretary  whose  life  has 
been  cruelly  .md  brutally  snatched  .tway  .u5 
It  IS  to  the  home  of  the  famous  or  the  trreat. 
"The  pommandmcnt  .says.  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.'  but  man  defies  .md  violates  God'.s  law 
dally  throughout  the  ;and.  and  man  violated 
G^xl's  law  yeft.erday  m  Memplils. 

"If  we  would  only  leam  to  cherish  and 
live  according  to  Ood's  commandments  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,  otirs  would  be  t  better 
cotiiury  and  a  greater  country  .uid  mruiy  a 
home  would  be  spared  of  cnel, 

"I  was  not  an  admirer  of  Dr  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  but  I  regret  the  tragedv  that  befell 
him  and  I  feel  .sorrow  for  his  family  I  was 
shocked  but  I  was  not  surprised  at  wh.at 
happenetl.  because  of  the  tension  that  existed 
in  .Memphis  Now  It  has  happened,  and  it  i  a 
tragic  thing.  I  fear  that  bad  matters  in  .y 
pnly  be  made  worse,  that  old  h.ureds  may 
be  rekindled,  new  hatreds  may  be  born,  more 
blood  may  be  spilled,  and  more  lives  m.ay  be 
taken 

"W^hy  cannot  our  people  revere  and  respect 
and  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  which  gave 
most  of  us  birth  and  which  we  all  should 
love  ' 

rhere  is  a  lesson  »o  be  drawn  from  what 
Happened  in  Memphis  and  from  what  has 
been  happening  with  increasing  intensity 
throughout  the  nation  in  recent  years  That 
Is.  that  ma.ss  protests,  mass  demonstrations, 
and  mass  marches  and  the  like — whether  la- 
beled nonviolent  or  otherwise — -can  only 
serve  to  encourage  unrest  and  disorder,  and 
to  provoke  violence  and  bloodshed. 

".And,  in  the  end,  those  who  advoc.Tte  such 
methods  often  become,  themselves,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  forces  they  themselves  set  In 
motion. 

"This,  in  a  manner.  Is  what  li.ippened  to 
Dr.   King.   He   usually  spoke  of   nonviolence. 
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Yft.  violence  all  too  often  attended  his  ac- 
tions. And.  at  the  Ixst.  he  himself  met  a 
violent  end 

'There  .ire  ttiose  who  will  believe  that  his 
death  in  Memphis  was  for  a  Just  cause.  Yet. 
even  in  tlnhtlna  for  a  Jvist  cause,  one  must 
pursue  Ills  ciair.se  with  reason,  with  due 
regard  for  the  pubhc  welfare  and  tjood  order, 
and  with  due  respect  lor  the  law. 

"Dr  King  must  have  known  that,  rioting 
havlnft  erupted  frt'm  Li.it  weeks"  attempted 
march  in  Memphis,  there  w;!s,  in  its  wake, 
such  an  atmosphere  of  tension  r\s  to  make 
his  presence  in  that  city  dangerous  to  him- 
self and  to  (.thers,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
He  must  have  known  that  the  situation  was 
volatile,  and  that  (M.s.sions  had  become 
[greatly  Inflamed 

'Yet  re^'rettabh.  he  persisted  in  his 
course,  continued  to  exhort  his  followers  to 
renew  the  m.u-ch  next  week,  and  told  the 
cheerlnij  atidlenres  that  a  federal  court  in- 
junction would  be  l>?nored.  'We're  not  going 
ut  let  any  injunctu>n  turn  us  around.'  lie 
said. 

"No  man  L\in  determine  for  himself 
whether  or  not  a  court  injunction  is  legal  or 
illegal.  con.stltution.U  or  unconstitutional. 
To  do  .so  would  be  to  take  the  l.iw  unto  one's 
own  hands. 

"Justice  Frankfurter  .'■aid.  'If  one  man  can 
be  allowed  to  determine  for  himself  what  Is 
law.  every  man  can.  That  meaits  first  chaos, 
then  tyranny  .' 

"One  cannot  [ircach  nonviolence  and.  at 
the  .same  time,  advocate  defiance  of  the  law, 
whether  It  be  a  court  order,  a  municipal  or- 
dinance, or  a  state  or  federal  statute.  For  to 
defy  the  law  is  to  invite  violence,  especially 
in  a  tense  atmosphere  involving  many  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  [)oople.  To  invite  vio- 
lence is  to  endanger  one's  own  life.  And  one 
cannot   live  dangerously   always. 

"Paul  said,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Let  every  .soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
]x,iwers.' 

"He  .said,  in  Lis  Epistle  to  Titus:  'Put  them 
In  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
[xiwers.  to  obey  mat!:i''tr.itcs,  to  be  ready  to  do 
every  good  work." 

".■Vud  he  said,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the 
Tliessalonlans.  '.Now.  we  command  you. 
brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from 
every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly." 

"Thus,  we  ;ire  exhorted  to  obey  the  law 
and  to  respect  authority,  and  those  who  re- 
fuse to  do  this  cause  serious  risks  to  them- 
selves iuid  to  others. 

The  words  of  proverbs  are  as  true  today 
its  they  were  in  the  day  of  King  Solomon, 
who  IS  thought  to  have  written  them: 
"Whoso  keepeth  the  law  is  a  wise  son;  but  he 
that  IS  a  companion  of  riotous  men  shameth 
his  father.' 

'  Dr,  King's  profession  was  that  of  a  min- 
ister But  no  man  is  required  to  be  a  member 
of  the  clergy  to  be  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand these  simple  passages  from  the  scrip- 
tures, and  all  men  would  profit  from  obe- 
dience thereto. 

'  This  is  an  hour  of  crcat  emotion  through- 
out the  land,  and  it  is  an  hour  of  shame  and 
remorse  and  sorrow. 

But   It   siiould   also   be   a   time   for  sober 
reflection  by  all  citizens. 

".\iid  out  of  this  moment  should  come  a 
spirit  of  rcdedlcation  to  the  principles  of 
equal  Justice  for  every  man,  whatever  his 
race,  and  a  reawakening  of  respect  for  law 
and  order  on  the  part  of  every  man,  what- 
ever his  race. 

"Neither  men  nor  mobs  can  continue  to 
create  disorder  and  disregard  the  laws  and 
disrupt  the  orderly  functioning  of  govern- 
ment at  any  level,  without  shaking  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society,  tearing  our 
country  asunder,  and  destroying  themselves 
in  the  end. 

"We  must.  If  we  are  to  avoid  disaster,  strive 
to  live  In  peace,  work  together  in  harmony, 
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seek  redress  for  our  grievances  through  letral 
processes  and  strive  always  for  the  [)reserv  a- 
tlon  of  good  order. 

"This,  I  hope,  will  l)e  the  les.son  v,e  will 
all  draw  from  the  tragic  events  of  recent 
days  in  Memphis. 

"As  I  liave  ..Iready  said,  this  i,s  :i  time  of 
deep  emotion.  We  may  have  on  our  hands  a 
highly  inliammable  .situation  in  which  pas- 
sions will  determine  events  of  ttie  day.  Wliat 
I  ;uil  saying  may  not  be  coiisidered  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  views  beliig  expressed  by 
many,  and  may  be  misinterpreted  by  -some. 
but  I  feel  constrained  to  make  this  call  to 
reason — in  the  hoi>c  that  tlie  reactions  of 
our  people  may  be  influenced  by  carelu; 
thought  of  what  Is  needed  to  .^teer  tlie  na- 
tion through  this  confu.ed  aiid  tr.iiiilcd 
period." 


Ralph  K.  Rahn 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN    THE  HOU.SE  OF  UEPRESENT.A'iU'K.S 

Thursdap.  April  18. 1968 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lo.st 
a  good  and  dear  friend — the  jia-ssins  of 
Ralph  K.  Rahn  was  .sadly  noted  in  Effins- 
ham  County  and  the  First  Di.stiict  of 
Georgia.  Ralph  was  an  ouUstanding  in- 
dividual, unique  in  hi.s  .simplicity  and 
genuine  in  his  humility.  But  i)erhap.s  his 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
his  unswerving  loyally  and  devotion  to 
his  friends.  And  I  had  the  t-rcat  privilege 
of  being  counted  among  his  friends. 

Ralph  Rahn  came  "into  my  corricr" 
early  in  my  jjolitical  career,  and  he  re- 
mained one  of  my  most  .stcadfa.st  .sup- 
porters and  friends  ihrouKhout  the  en- 
suing years — he  was  content  to  supjxirt 
lus  Congressman — and  never  exacted  any 
promises  nor  demanded  ariy  favors  for 
himself.  And  he  understood  when  an  un- 
usually busy  .schedule  kept  me  from  get- 
ting by  to  .see  ham  as  often  as  I  would 
have  liked.  They  often  told  me  down 
there:  "If  Ralph  Rahn  i^  for  you.  you 
have  no  worries  in  Effingham  County." 

Ralph  Rahn.  the  jxilitician,  epitomized 
the  kind  of  ix)litics  that  has  held  this 
great  country  of  ours  together ;  individual 
citizens  backing  people  they  believe  in. 
I  am  sure  that  Ralph  did  tiot  whole- 
heartedly approve  of  cveiy  action  of 
mine,  but  he  used  to  tell  me  that  he  did 
approve  of  my  sincerity,  so  I  never  heard 
any  complaints  from  him. 

On  those  occasions  when  Ralph  did  ask 
some  favor,  it  was  always  for  the  good 
people  of  Effingham  County,  never  for 
himself.  He  was  a  completely  lUiselfish 
man,  who  thought  always  of  others.  His 
passing  is  lightened  .somewhat  when  I 
think  back  over  the  innumerable  i>eople 
he  helped  and  he  iiever  refused  a  worthy 
individual,  be  he  rich  or  ix>or.  black  or 
white.  His  many  friends  will  tell  you  that 
a  man  about  to  lose  liis  farm  chd  not  have 
too  much  trouble  getting  a  helping  hand 
from  Ralph  Rahn.  and  the  many  young- 
sters he  helped  through  school  have  gone 
on  to  responsible  and  productive  adult- 
hood. 

Although  he  had  a  heart  as  big  as  all 
outdoors,  you  would  never  hear  about  it 
from  Ralph  Rahn. 

As  a  child  in  Sunday  school,  I  well 
remember  being  taught  that  Jesus  "went 
about  doing  good"  and  if.  indeed.  He  does 
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choose  from  among  us  to  help  Him  "going 
about  doing  good."  Ralph  Rahn  was  cer- 
tainly an  excellent  choice. 

I  have  been  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  good  friends  during  my  lifetime,  but 
men  like  Ralph  are  .■-o  rare  ;is  to  lea\i> 
an  aching  void  by  their  pa.s-sing. 

I  will  mi.ss  Ralph  Rahn  and  I  \\'ill 
t'lierish  out'  fiicnd.ship  aU'ays. 


"Mr.  Vermont" 


HON.  WSNSTON  L.  PROUTY 

(Il      VERMONT 
IN    "HF  SEX  ait:   of   niE   UNITED  :   1  A'lX.S 

Tlnir.Hiay.  April  18.  IOCS 

Mr.  PROUTV.  Mr.  President,  (Hi  .-Xiail 
le,  the  Burlington  Free  Press  published 
an  eloquent  tribute  lo  W.  Arthur  Siin))- 
.son  who  is  regarded  by  all  Vertnontf-rs 
as  "Mr.  Vermoiil.  ' 

Written  by  Representative  George  J. 
Kir.c-'ton.  Jr.,  ot  Northfield,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  jsrovides  an  interesting  in- 
.sicht  into  the  character  and  greatness 
of  .^rlliur  Simp.son  and  an  impressivt^ 
review  of  why  he  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem  and  atfcction  by  all  v.'ho  know 
iiim. 

Although  the  author  is  of  different  i»o- 
litical  persuasion  he  has  commented  with 
great  insight  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  l>est  legacy  any  man  could  jiossibly 
leave  Ve-rmonters  for  all  time. 

Arthur  Simp.son  has  served  his  State 
tirelessly  and  extraordinarily  well 
through  generations  of  unmatched  prog- 
ress in  which  he  jilayed  a  major  role. 
He  has  been  stanchly  dedicated  to  his 
Vermont  hcntage  and  to  its  people  whom 
he  loves  so  well,  arid  he  has  brought 
,':reat  \igor  and  inspiration  lo  the  legl.s- 
lature. 

His  awards,  his  honors.  ;;ic  so  many 
that  I  shall  not  list  ihcm  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  arc  very  jiroud  of  this  fine 
man  who.  in  addition  to  his  many  ac- 
complishments, has  oiTiC  es.sential  of 
greatness:  He  is  a  warm,  an  understand- 
ing, arid  a  doum-to-earth  man. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No.HTHKirtD.  Vt. 
Praise  ioh    "Mr.  Vermont" 

Tlio  rild  faying,  'Politics  makes  t-tnmse 
l>edfellows".  contains  more  truth  than 
poetry. 

I  feel  compeKed  to  wTite  this  letter  to  j.ny 
tribute  to  a  very  fine  Vernionter  named  W. 
Arthur  .Simpson.  Having  served  three  reeu- 
l.\r  sessions  and  a  lew  special  .'sessions  with 
Mr.  .Simpson.  I  can  iiold  back  i.o  loncrer.  This 
gentleman  represent-s  to  me  everything  that 
is  wholesome  about  Vermont  He  is  as  solid 
as  the  rock  that  is  quarried  in  the  hills 
of  Barre.  Even  though  liis  legs  appeared  lo 
weaken  this  last  session,  his  heart  and  lus 
mind  were,  if  anything,  stronger. 

His  voting  record  will  prove  tliat  he  was 
for  progress,  but  in  moderation.  He  sup- 
ported many  pieces  of  legislation  which  af- 
fected the  areas  of  education  and  Ijeautlfi- 
cation  of  Vermont.  Because  I  shared  his 
concern  for  spending  and  bonding,  we  are 
considered  now  to  be  out-of-step.  However, 
my  business  experience  would  not  allow  me 
to  act  differently.  We  continued  to  keep  in 
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f  .   IS  the  Size  of  our  little  state  with  4loioo0 
p*'"ple.  ' 

It  *  IS  I  pleasure  U)  see  this  past  legUlature 
honfr  Mr  Simpson  In  a  way  th.it  his  iisme 
will  .ilwttys  rje  remembered  A  revolving  fund 
has  been  set  up  to  insure  that  he  will  be  a 
sponsor  of  a  deserving  student  in  the  Youth 
of  Tomorrow"  program  This  pro^um  will 
continue  throughout  the  years  during  regu- 
lar legislative  sessions 

He  md  many  others  would  like  to  preserve 
Vermont  for  our  youth  na  we  have  known 
and  loved  It  We  must  fight  to  keep  it  rrom 
being  such  an  expensive  place  m  which  Qnly 
the  idle  rich  can  live. 

In  summary  this  fine  gentleman  is  a  sym- 
bol U)  me  of  the  rock  placed  here  in  Vernlont 
before  man  .irrtveU  It  is  a  rock  not  to  b« 
duplicated  in  any  other  state  and  which  we 
all  like  and  respect  because  of  its  soundness, 
quality,   and   unbreakable  .-haracter 

c,!-.  iu.  1-  I   Kingston  Jr 


Peace  Talks — No  Quick  Decision 


HON:  STROM  THURMOND 

OK     SDCTH     I.AK<1L1N\ 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1968 

Mr  THURMONP  Mr  President,  the 
Evenint:  Ht-rald  oi  Rock  Hill.  SC,  con- 
taiti.s  an  !>ditorial  entitled  Peace  Talks- 
No  Quuk  Dtx;is:on."  In  this  duscfrning 
duscushioa  of  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  the  editor  points  out  the  dangers 
of  optimism. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  North  Vict- 
na.inese.  everything  that  has  transpitod 
tliu,s  far  IS  to  their  advantaue  The 
tKjmbinu  has  been  reduced,  the  ports  of 
North  Vietnam  are  still  o|Jen.  and  the 
supplies-  are  still  transported  over  the 
railroad  line.',  from  Red  China. 

The  editorial  reminds  us  that  the  peace 
taiks  in  Kor  a  dra«i?ed  on  for  2  years 
'Ahile  the  Conimunists  tried  to  u'am  every 
advantage.  The  LKlitorial  predicts  tliat 
the  negotiations  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
will  be  lon«  and  drawn  out  and  that  be- 
cause of  this  there  is  a  need  for  as  much 
patience  and  alertness  as  was  needed 
durinii  the  military  campaign. 

Mr  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent t,hat  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  bein>;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In    Ovh    Opinion      Peal-e   T\lx»— No   Q^tcK 
Decision  ' 

The  signs  that  Hanoi  Is  willing  to'  sit 
down  .and  Uilk  -  abou*  anything— are  hope- 
ful But  the  troubles  in  Asia,  including  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  are  tar  Irom  over  The  uioat 
opunustlc  atutude  must  be  that  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go.  and  many  dangers  stlU 
ahe.iU 

Most  .Americans,  and  our  international 
allies,  may  be  inclined  to  put  too  much  stock 
in  the  earlv  responses  rrom  Hanoi  We  have 
weiirleU  ol  the  w.ir,  become  so  pesslnUstlc. 
that  any  sign  that  the  shooting  might  be 
endeU  is  seized  upon,  with  perhaps  more  Hope 
than  should  normally  be  expected  The  «alkB 
being  .irranged  could  come  to  nothing  We 
must  be  prepared,  as  a  nation,  for  that  possi- 
bility. 

From  Hanoi's  standpoint,  certainly  an  all- 
out  end  to  tlie  bombing  would  l>e  an  ad- 
vantage- whether  or  not  talks  ever  moved 
beyond  that  stage  Presumably.  Washington 
13   willing  to  risk  another   military   buildup. 
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on  the  long-range  possibilities  for  some  sort 
of  peace. 

A  cease- Are  would  be  of  even  more  ad- 
vant.ige  to  the  Communists,  alltiwing  them 
to  replenish  their  forces,  resupplv  them  and 
prep.ire  new  fortifications  It  is  doubtful  th.it 
Hanoi  ha.s  ever  really  been  rotu  liicfd  we 
would  not  Invade  the  North  And  It  Is  .igaliist 
all  the  weight  of  history  and  our  exporieiicfs 
with  the  Communists  to  *xpect  they  will 
forego  their  long-range  aim  of  domination 
of  South  Vietnam  If  the  Communlst.s  en- 
gage in  meaningful  talks.  It  will  be  berau.se 
they  are  convinced  .i  military  takeover  Is 
barred  to  them  But  they  would  likely  ."icheme 
for  a  better  chance  later,  or  for  another 
route  to  their  prime  objective. 

In  tills  connection  It  is  appropriate  to 
rcc.ill  the  pe..ce  talks  in  Korea  They  dragged 
on  for  two  ve-ars  while  the  Communists 
sparred  for  an  advantage,  before  the  cease 
lire  was  .kgrecd  upon.  In  fact,  we  lost  more 
men  alter  the  negotiations  started  than 
before 

An  appearance  of  peace  or  the  hope  of 
peace  would  be  better  than  all-out  fighting. 
But  It  .ippears  unrealistic  U)  expect  any 
agreement  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  which  would 
halt  Communist  efforts  until  after  the  No- 
vember elections  So  talks  will  require  as 
much  patience,  .ind  as  much  alertness,  as 
the  military  camp.algn 


Elvis  J.  Stahr,  President  oi  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Supports  Networks  for  Prog- 
ress in  Higher  Education  Bill 


HON    JOHN  BRADEMAS 

y      INDIANA 

IS  niE  hou.se  of  represent.\tives 
Thur'idav    April  18.  1968 

Mr  BR.ADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  Education  and  Uilxir  c'Mininittee 
IS  considerini;  a  proposed  ami  ndinent  to 
the  Hi'-'her  Education  Act  of  1965  known 
as  the  Networks  for  Knowled^ie  Act. 
nus  bill  would  provide  incentives  for 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  share 
With  each  other  educational  resources 
such  as  faculty,  laboratory  facilities,  and 
omputrr  facilities. 

A  number  of  prominent  educators 
have  c.xpie.s.sed  their  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, including  Elvis  J  Stahr.  presi- 
dent of  Indiana  University.  Blooming- 
ton,  Iiid. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  telegram  that  I  recently 
received  from  President  Stahr  m  sup- 
port of  Networks  for  Knowledge: 

Bl.ooMINOTON,    I.ND      Mtirrlt    JO.    l9i>S 
Hon.  John    Braufmas. 
House  Ufficf  Butldiny, 
WaihtngCon.   DC 

Reference  title  IX.  HR  5067.  Networks 
for  Knowledge  Act  ol  1968  Indiana  Higher 
Education  relec«.>mmv»nlcallons  System  has 
anticipated  desirability  and  economic  and 
educational  wisdom  In  sharing  educational 
resources  (including  medical  education  re- 
sources! within  Indiana,  across  State  lines, 
,ind  between  public  and  private  institutions. 
Need  here  is  for  help  In  exploring,  experi- 
menting, and  initialing  sharing  iu-range- 
ments  and  devices  of  many  varieties  as  well 
.IS  for  enhancement  of  telecommunications 
systems  .already  in  being  Indiana  Confer- 
ence of  Higher  Education  has  consortia  for 
Hhariak  now  and  is  organizing  to  utilize  In- 
diana/Telecommunications  System  Urge 
your  support  for  tlie  legislation 

Elvis  J    Stajir, 
Prendent.  Indiana  Unxverntty. 
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Youth   and  the  "Establishment" :  Russia 
Alio  Has  its  "Irreverent  Young" 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

.il-      INliIAVA 

IN    THE  .'^ENA-IK   of    I'lU:   fNUlU   .-,T.\TES 

T/iur.sdai/   AprU  IS.  I'JUH 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  Presideiil,  Hii.->ia. 
too.  has  Its  impatient  .vouth  In  a  nci  nt 
article  appearinn  m  the  C'lucaRO  Sun- 
Times.  Charles  Bartlett  make.s  the  cnm- 
pan.son  of  the  '  impatient"  Soviet  youth 
With  oui  uwii  '.ouiik'  i)eople.  Both  in 
Ru.ssia  .md  m  the  United  Stales,  he 
says: 

The  establishment*  In  lK)lh  countries  ,ue 
l.iced  with  a  new  f.u-tor.  which  is  .i  lot.il 
lack  .if  patience  with  the  pru.speot  of  grad- 
ual progress  toward    .   .Tci'ir  ivxkI 

The  radical  demands  lOr  chanirc  m 
Russia  are  bein«  met  with  a  hea\y- 
haiided  opposition  by  the  establishment. 
Here,  there  is  the  democratic  opportu- 
nity to  bnim  out  the  i.ssues  and  debate 
even  m  dissent  on  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject The  parallel  is  interesting,  but  the 
methods  of  .idju.->tment  of  the  establish- 
ment" to  Us  youth  rebellion  m  the  two 
different  societies  can  hardly  be  the 
same 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  u:ianimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Bartlctt's  article,  from  the 
.■\pnl  15  Chicatto  Sun-Times,  may  ai)pear 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  beiiiK  :io  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Reiord, 
as  iollows 

A     I  IKE     PROBLt.M     !N     HesSIA       U.VITFU     -STATFS 

I  By  Ch.irle^  Bartlett) 

Washington  -Some  perspective  on  Amer- 
icas scx-lal  dilemma  oan  be  gained  from  a 
look  at  the  Soviet  Union,  where  concern  with 
a  mood  that  is  restless  and  rebellioiis  li.is 
provoked  the  government  into  showing  its 
mailed  fist. 

Startling  echoes  of  an  unmourned  era 
were  heard  In  Moscow  last  week  as  Pravda 
solemnly  proclaimed  that  the  Communist 
have  not  outlived  their  need  for  "iron  disci- 
pline "  The  Central  Committee  of  the  C.im- 
munlst  Party  announced  It  is  tightenine 
ideological  control  over  literature  and  art  in 
order  to  fortify  the  patriotism  of  the  Soviet 
people. 

It  Is  not  clear  yet  huw  repressive  the 
clampdown  will  become,  but  It  is  apparent 
that  this  is  a  reluctant  and  potentially  risky 
reversal  of  the  liberalizing  process,  a  resort 
,to  authorltan.mlsm  by  leaders  unable  to 
conceive  any  more  imaginative  way  of  cop- 
ing with  the  tensions  of  the  generation  gap 

The  Justification  for  this  [X)licy  is  the  most 
blatant  mark  of  Its  sterility.  The  disruptions 
in  the  Communist  society — at  home  .ii  d 
in  Czechoslovakia — are  attributed  falsely  by 
the  leaders  to  subversion  by  bourgeois  Ideol- 
ogists 

"Antl-Sovtet  organizations  and  services  of 
every  kind,  set  up  by  tlie  imperialists,  seek 
our  morally  unstable,  weak  and  politicallv 
immature  i>eople."  Chairman  Leonid  1  Brezh- 
nev said  recently. 

In  the  same  simplistic  spirit  in  which 
Americans  like  to  blame  agitation  at  home 
on  communism.  Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues 
are  setting  the  stage  to  treat  dissent  as  a 
capitalist  export  and  dissenters  as  pawns  of 
the   enemy   who   must    be   punished. 

Brezhnev  can  avow  that  "the  inviolable 
unity  of  the  Soviet  people"  is  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  liberty,  but  ,^  he  looks  at  the 
rush  in  Czechoslovakia  to  shed  all  forms  of 
repression,  he  must  wonder  how  long  he  can 
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makf>  the  .ivowal  .stick,  how  long  a  strong 
r>eople  will  lolenite  new  restraints  at  a  time 
when  old  ones  ,ire  boiiirt  thrown  off  around 
the  world 

Just  .as  the  United  St.\tes  underestimated 
the  xeloclty  of  its  racial  problem,  tl^.e  Soviets 
'^eem  to  have  mlsgauecd  the  urgem  y  of  their 
need  to  c(  nipr.  niHewlth  'he  p<'=twar  genera- 
tion. 

Nikita  S,  Kiinish.-hev  ft-nced  with  the 
young  and  rlcln-uh-d  tlicir  "|ia.';.';<'ngcr  men- 
tality," a  symptom  of  wr;irineps  with  hear- 
ing of  their  cldi^rs'  ,':acrific''s  From  the  .start. 
It  was  a  gener  tlon  th.il  fmiiid  criticl.sm  of 
the  exce.sses  under  Stnlin  more  compelling 
than  praise  of  the  revolution  It  was  a  gen- 
eration v/lth  .1  tr.it h.^riug  dptermlnation  to 
test   the  systr-m 

Oilier  ,Soviot,s  muit  rntard  t)ie  t  .sk  of 
bending  the  irreverent  young  to  their  tenets 
with  tlie  .s.une  pti/7lenipnt  which  troubles 
the  American  c-tiiblishmpnt  in  contemplat- 
ing the  rlot-proue  yoiins;  in  the  black  ghet- 
tos. The  fst.ihlisl ments  in  both  countries  are 
faced  with  .i  new  factor,  which  is  a  total 
lack  of  patience  witli  the  jiro.srect  <.'l  iT.idual 
pro!?rcss  toward  a  itrentcr  ','ood 

The  estahlislitnents  in  both  cotintries  are 
confronted  wlt'i  a  volatile  yoiiiit:  who  liave 
learned  —  in  the  case  of  Russia  —  Slow  to  In- 
rtict  serloius  clamatre  iii'nii  ilip  Soviets  re- 
sistinf;  their  impatience,  .Smiigplins  hostile 
articles  into  ijnr.t  abro.id  is  ;.car.-cly  more 
(lifTicuU  than  liiihllng  .slum  fires 

The  total  supiiression  <<'.  lither  ictivitv  is 
virtually  imp'ii'.oible  and  ..n  .u  'horitirian 
crackdown  cannot  be  a  lin.il  ansv.a-r  in  either 
(■:vse.  It  is  possible  to  shfM^t  looters  and  Jail 
provocative  wTlKrs.  but  those  reactions  are 
more  likely  to  inflame  than  to  squa; h  the  re- 
.sentments  which  the  crimes  reflect 

Tins  nation  has  an  altern.itive  v.i.irh  the 
.Soviet  Union  l.ick.s.  It  cm  bring  out  the 
issues  and  dpb;>tp  the  merits  of  the  di.s.sent. 
It  can  pursue  Marvh-nd  Clov.  Spiro  Agnew's 
initiative  in  nro'.sing  responsible  Necroos  to 
stand  publicly  wiMi  or  at'air.st  those  who 
promote  riots 

But  the  Sovi.'ts  -pppar  ■  o  'n'.  e  only  their 
Iron  hand.  Tlie  'howdowii  period  that  looms 
will  test  how  both  ;,oclctie'=  absorb  the  thrust 
of   radical    flem.Mids   for  < '•..iiisp 


The  Tiagic  Saga  of  the  Molly  Maguires 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

III     I'i  N-.s  W  A  \MA 

IN  :i:e  -.fnati;  <if  titk  i"nmt:d  :  T.ATr.s 
TliUKsdCiv.  April  IS.  196S 

Mr,  CLARK  Mr.  President,  tlic  traaic 
sasa  of  the  Molly  Mai^uires.  a  centuiT 
aso.  has  much  in  common  with  v.'hat  is 
happening  m  the  battle  for  civil  rights 
today.  In  the  minin'-:  town  of  Eckley.  Pa.. 
on  May  6.  Paramount  Pictures  will  becin 
to  film  the  .storj-  of  a  band  of  misbeRot- 
ten  Irish  immwrant  miners  who  formed 
a  .<^ecret  society  to  protest  against  brutal 
workinK  conditions,  low  pay,  wretched 
housin'-T,  and  social  discrimination.  Al- 
though their  cause  was  just,  their 
methods  to  nain  some  measure  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  were  not.  and  their  pro- 
test erupted  into  violence,  beatings,  and 
murder.  By  1877.  13  members  of  the 
Molly  MaRUircs  had  been  hanged  and  the 
-ociety    destroyed.    F'rom    this    tragedy 

rew  seeds  of  rightful  protest,  and  from 
It  and  similar  incidents  labor  imions 
were  finally  organized  in  this  country. 

I  salute  Producer  Director  Martin  Bitt 
and   liis  stars,   Sean   Connery.   Richard 
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Harris,  and  Samantha  Eggar,  as  they 
begin  to  film  this  important  and  mean- 
ing segment  of  America's  past. 
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Vietcong  Victory  "Preview"  Terrible 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILl,IN(iI-. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nKPHESEM  ATI VES 

Tlunsdnii.  Apr:!  18.  I'JCS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Sik'aker.  an 
iiilirle  which  appeared  in  llie  April  .5 
edition  of  tlie  New  World,  ihe  official 
newspaper  of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  Cliicaeo,  by  Re\',  Patiuk  O'Connor 
who  is  a  \eteran  oVisitM-.'  (■!  the 
Vietnam  .scene  dramatically  tells  of 
Vietcong  terrorist  activities  I  suggest 
that  the  vocal  forces  in  the  country  wiio 
seem  oblivious  to  the  viciousness  and  im- 
morality of  \ietc0n3  activities  clearly 
read  Father  O'Connor's  article; 
In   Hit,   Vietnam:    Vietcong   Victiihy      Pi:e- 

VIEW"    TtRRIBLE 
By       r.itrick       O'Connor.       Society       i -f 
Coluiiib.ui  I 
llvy.   Vif.TN.AM  — This   city    has   had    a 
(i.iy   preview    uf    what    would    happen    if 
Nation, il   Liberation   front    1  Viet   Colli,' 1    ' 
'.ict'iiMoiis  in  Sou'h  Vietn-.tii 

The  25-day  cxperirnce  ijpgan  when  the 
(a>inmiin:ats  Lumdied  their  attack  here  Jan. 
:!1  Urst  tlicy  occupirrt  most  of  the  cllv, 
ihpn  less  anU  :»ss  of  it,  until  tliPy  were 
driven    oui    Feb    ;4. 

One  cm  n. w  p.ece  the  preview  together. 
Here  are  .scanr  ic.itures  uf  it:  ' 

1.  The  ch  ir.,    'fr  ut  .\,.'  m.ivement. 

The  Hanoi  regime,  rp;)resented  by  its 
troops  find  jiol'.tical  cadres,  -.va.s  the  dominant 
element  in  the  •'.ibpration"  forces.  The 
North  Vietnampse  soldiers,  recoenlzable  In 
any  event  by  Jieir  accent  made  no  attempt 
to  disguise  themselves, 

&ome  of  them  told  the  tt.ites  of  their  de- 
parture from  the  Nortii  Tiiey  .showed  pic- 
lures  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist (Lao  Done.  'Wiirkprs"!  partv  ;ind 
president  of  the  "Democr.Ttic  Republic"  in 
the  North. 

In  indoctrination  courses  they  gave  to  the 
people — priests  and  seminarians  included — in 
the  junior  seminary,  the  lirst  point  stresf.ed 
was  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  to  be  accepted  as  the 
only  legal  ruler  of  all  Vietnam 

Boasting  that  victory  was  already  tiipirs. 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  here  scoffed  .it  the 
U.S.  bombing  of  targets  in  the  North,  "Tlie 
American  bomus  hit  only  trees."  they  said 

In  typical  comiViUnL^t  style  they  called 
their  unit  commander  'Comrade  (Dong  clii) 
.So-and-so."  iThe  Ciilncse  Communists  t:se 
tlie  .'ame  v.-ord,  ijronounclng  :t     Tung  Tzu,'  1 

Radio  Hanoi  trave  lencthy.  if  in:iccurate, 
reports  of  the  lichtmg  in  Hue,  .\  listener  t.o 
the  powerful  Peking  radio  heard  ;.n  ioinounc- 
er,  speaking  Vietnamese,  eivliig  coded  in- 
structions to  troops. 

Neither  the  North  X'letn.impse  ircojjs  nor 
their  local  comrades  in  Hue  would  permit 
themselves  to  be  called  ((jmmunlsts  or  Vict 
Cong  (Vietnamese  communist.si . 

They  called  themselves  the  Oiai  Phone, 
Liberation  forces  It  is  not  time  yet  to  un- 
veU  the  explicit  communist  program  for 
South  Vietnam.  To  do  so  now  v.-r.uld  ^t.ITen 
the  resiotance. 

2.  The  method.s 

Here  in  Hue  the  communist  troops  and 
their  political  cadres  applied  a  policy  of  sheer 
terrorism  and  ruthless  ehrnination  of  all  past 
and    possible    future    op!x>sition.    Systematl- 


,;iliy  m  (Old  1/ii.od,  they  murdered  .'11  the 
members  of  the  police  and  securitv  forces 
they  could  nnd. 

They  murdered  ofliclals  of  the  local  .idmlu- 
islratlon  and  pe<j)>Ie  who  refused  10  nxiper- 
aie  with  them,  Tliey  bouitht  lists  of  peoplp 
to  be  liquidated  r'hey  sought  out  per.sons 
who  v.-nrked  for  tlie  Americans-  excluding 
of  crnirse,  those  who  had  served  .1.'^  their 
agent.s 

'I'hev  look  away  hundreds  "f  inm  .oui 
\ouths  probably  to  put  them  through  the 
loniniuiiist  .-ieve.  to  indoctrlnatp  them  .o,d 
force  those  of  military  :ige  to  light  for  lliein 
A  voung  Catholic,  a  daily  Ma.ss  .-^erur.  m 
lus  early  20.s.  was  one  of  those  picked  out, 
apparently  as  a  Ukely  Viet  Cong  joldier  His 
iHxiv  was  found  later  Pres,imablv  he  h  ul  re- 
1  used   Ui    "volunteer  " 

A    17-year-(>ld   Catholic    lad    who   \piuiiretl 

li.ick   11. 10   the    Pl.u   Cam    .irea    to   L^ee    wh.'t 

iiilght  ipm.iin  ol   (he  family  home  wafi  picked 

up  bv  i ho  Viet  Cor?  and  has  not  been  seen 

Ince 

riie    communists    imirderPd    i>ersons    wli.) 
were  ji. allied  i..,"  1.0  them  by  lengeful  iieleh-    ' 
l)ors 

.At  ;<  ,,st  14  '■ollectlve  iT.ives  ( ont-uiiiiit' 
Ijodips  of  the  communists'  victims  have  been 
found  m  .Old  around  Hue  .Ml  tlie  Ixidies  harl 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs 

The  I'XPcutloners  i  conomi/cd  in  tliPir  nsp 
if  liullets,  Thev  lijicd  up  cores  of  \lrtims, 
l>ound,  in  front  of  open  trenches  and  hu 
them  on  the  back  of  the  liead  with  rifle  butts 
so  th.it  ihey  fell  unconscious  mi  o  tlip  trench 
to  be  buried  nine. 

On  ihe  poiitirn'  >-.lde.  the  <ommunisls  here 
quickly  (reiitpd  a  'Front  <if  National  Demo- 
cratic and  Peace  .'Alliance."  which  railed  on 
all  the  people,  rspeclally  student.s.  to  join  111 
an  ..rmed  uprising. 

This  ..ppeal-  wliich  bronul.t  no  response  — 
wa-s  broadcast  by  Itadio  Hanoi,  quoting  the 
"I.lber.ition  Press  .igency."  on  Fet).  1. 

On  Feb,  15  Liberation  radio  annouia  ed 
that  an  emergency  national  salvation  con- 
(tre.ss,  <  onvened  by  the  alliance  had  set  up  a 
■•Proii:'.''s   nevoluti'.nary   (ommlttee  " 

The  man  nanied  aS  head  of  the  alli.ii'pp 
and  committee  wa.s  Dr.  I.e  \.in  Hao,  a 
French-educated  tjrofessor  of  ithnology  m 
Hue  and  Saigon  universities.  He  iiad  Ijeen 
jirominent  1:1  tie  Buddlust-leri  .Sinit'gle 
inovprnent  in  Hup  in  1&6G  and  laid  edited  lis 
jiublication 

This  Front  m  Hue  wa.s  one  of  10  f.r  12  huch 
trroups  lormed  in  .South  Vietnam  during  the 
Communist  Tet  olfensive  t/j  serve  as  Interim 
commlttpes  which  would  "iiegotiate"  with 
the  LilX'ratioii  front  to  lorm  a  governnienl. 
N.-inn  of  them  had  any  popular  backing. 

The  Communists  took  care  t^  make  no 
general  irontal  attack  on  the  Catholic 
Churcii  in  Hue,  It  was  too  soon  lor  that,  u»o 
But  they  killed  four  French  jirlests  In  cold 
bIo<Ki  .ind  abducted  two  Vietnamese  priests, 
two  spinin.irians  (but  t.ot  from  ilie  semi- 
iiarv,  as  at  first  reported  1  and  hve  liroihers. 
They  took  ad-. ntitage  of  Churcli  buildings 
to  hre  trom  them  or  lyf-side  them.  After  they 
Iiad  left  the  junior  seminary,  they  tired  a 
rocket  into  it.  It  was  from  the  Catholic  par- 
ish of  Phu  Cam  that  they  abducted  the  larg- 
est r.r.mbpr  of  men  and  youths  taken  from 
,iny  oiie  place. 

Li.  T^'.e  reactioi-.  of  the  ix-ople, 
A    European    resident    of    Hue    said:      Tlie 
l)eople  thowed  great  fear  wlien  the  commu- 
nists V,  ere  coming.  Tl.cy  liied  by  every  means 
to  hide  from  them. 

"lu  was  altogether  differen.t  '.vhen  tliC 
Americans  were  coming.  The  people  were 
'.ookiiig  out  eagerly  for  them.  The  greatest 
setback  the  communists  received  m  their 
first  onrush  was  the  failure  of  the  iipople  to 
rise  in  support  of  them." 

"The  jjroportion  of  communists  m  Hue  is 
\ery  small,"  he  added,  ■much  smaller  than 
m  Prance," 
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The  Sf  natt'  met  at  10  a  m  on  the  ex- 
piration of  tlie  recess,  and  was  called  it) 
order  by  Hon  Joseph  M  Montoya  u 
Senator  from  the  .Stat<-  of  NVw  Mexico 

Rev  Edward  U  Lewi>  DD,  pa.stnr. 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  God.  we  bless  Tliee  fur  the  life  that 
Thou  hast  wiven  us  Breathe  even 
through  these  leaders  lives  the  breath 
of  hope  and  peac.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  Nation  oil  which  we  are  a  part  Lead 
through  the  life  iif  this  Nation  to  ways 
of  solution  and  robiuldin«  of  fallen  foun- 
dations of  understanding  and  principle 
in   mans  humanity   to  man. 

We  t)eseech  Thee  lo  hasten  the  day 
when  sin  s  fierce  wars  shall  cease  Help 
iLs  :o  build  A  new  and  better  world  m 
which  1,'cxKlness,  honesty  truth,  ju.^tice. 
jjeace.  .uid  ^ood  will  .shall  prevail  Grant 
that  we  may  use  the  rich  «ifts  of  out 
life,  not  for  elfish  livin>:  but  as  an  np- 
poitunily  to  serve  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord    Ainen. 


DFSIGN.\TU)N     OF     ACTING     PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    r  EM  PC)  RE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sknatk. 
President  pro   rrwi^'RE. 
Waihington.    DC     Apnl   19.    19611 
fn    thf    St-natf 

Beitiic  rempv>riirlly  iibsent  from  :he  Senat«. 
I  appoint  Hon  Joseph  M  Montota.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  I'f  New  Mfxioo.  to  perform 
the  duties  i.f  the  Chiir  iliirmg  my  absence. 

C^Bt.    H.*VDEN. 

PTjiidrnf   pro   temporf 

Mr  MONTOYA  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  ActlnK  President  pro  temiwre 


IKE    loUHNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unajaunoiis  consent  that  the  Jounial  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  April  18. 
1%8.  be  approved 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   Ol-    UUSINEbcJ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Senator  from 
Peruasylvania  was  to  be  recognued  at 
this  time 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  had 
thought  that  we  unra\eled  that  matter 
last  night  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  fol- 
low Senator  Cl.\fk 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Senator  Clark  is 
n  >t  in  'he  Chamber 

Mr  President,  beiore  the  time  of  the 
.-ienaior  from  New  Y'>rk  commences.  I 
vould  like  to  yield  myself  1  minute  on 
\hv  bill,  with  his  Ci incurrence. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Of  course 


Legislative  day  < if  Wednesday.  April  17 .  I!i68> 

THE   CHOICE   OF   A   SITE   FOR 
I'EACK   NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  .Mr  President,  yes- 
terday the  Secretary  of  State  announced 
that  there  were  LS  sites  at  which  we 
would  Aiirw  to  establish  contacts  with 
Hanoi  In  ttus  connection.  Mr.  Rusk  is- 
sued a  formal  statrimnt  tu  the  press, 
the  text  of  which  I  .usk  unanimous  con- 
sent lo  have  print<-d  in  ttie  Record  at 
the  concliLsInn  ol  my  remarks 

nu-  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore    Without  objection    it  is  so  ordered. 

■  See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  May  I  say.  inci- 
dentally, that  copies  of  this  statement 
were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
initt<-e  on  PoreiRn  Rel.itlons  last  evening 

On  an  earlier  dale  Hanoi  indicated  a 
pielerence  for  two  sites.  Phnom  Penh  in 
C.unbodla  and  Warsaw  in  Pohvnd 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  rliere  would 
n  it  be  a  prolonged  ouibblinK  while  Viet- 
nam burns  Many  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  President  sought  to  move  the 
situation  toward  |)eace  Many  additional 
lives  have  t)een  lost  in  the  interim  The 
longer  the  delay  contmues.  the  more 
difficult  It  may  well  become  to  tind  a 
mutually  aneeablc"  place,  m  the 
words  of  Hanoi,  m  which  to  meet  In- 
deed. It  IS  quite  (x>sslble  that  the  catalytic 
effect  of  the  Presidents  renunciation 
of  a  second  term  and  an  oifer  to  dis- 
cute  prospects  for  negotiations  may  well 
be  nullified  with  the  passage  of  lime. 

It  would  be  Inexcusable  if  this  ureal 
initiative  by  the  President  on  behalf  of 
this  Nation  and  world  peace  were  to  be 
wasted  over  a  secondary  matter 

The  place  of  the  first  meeting  is.  in 
my  opinion,  quite  unimportant  The  first 
meeting  will  be  merely  tor  the  purpose  of 
establishing  contacts  Indceo.  I  would 
a.ssume  that  one  of  Us  primary  purposes 
would  have  to  do  with  selecting  a  i)er- 
mancnt  conference  site  where  the  next 
steps  would  take  place 

.^s  I  view  the  ;>osslble  procedure,  it 
would  be.  first,  prelimlnarj-  contact:  sec- 
ond, a  conference:  and  third,  negotia- 
tions. The  place  for  the  first  contact  is 
not  important:  the  timinE  is.  and  I 
would  not  like  to  s.?e  time  rim  out  even 
before  the  preliminaries  oegin. 

lIxiiiBrr   1 

I A    press    relc.vie    from    the    Department    of 

SUte.  Apr    18.   h>68| 

Statement  bt  the  .Secretary  or  State 

As  we  have  wild  repejitedly  we  Are  ready 
to  enter  into  conUict.s  .md  negotl.^Uons  to  end 
the  war  in  Viet-Nam — without  further  deluy 
Our  concern  is  to  5;«ve  lives--to  .serve  the 
cause  of  hum.wnity.  nut  to  make  propaganda 

On  March  :U.  the  President  ordered  .\  limi- 
tation of  the  bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam. 
.md  announced  that  <:iur  representatives  were 
prep.ired  '.o  meet  *Tt.h  those  f>I  North  Vlet- 
Nam  at  Geneva  i>r  iiny  Diher  .suitable  place — 
just  .'IS  soon  lus  Hanoi  .igrees  to  a  confer- 
ence '■ 

Hanf>l  responded  by  proposing  Phnom 
Penh,  in  Cambodia,  us  "an  nppniprlate  loca- 
tion. '  A  public  stiitement  of  the  North  Viet- 


namese Foreign  Minister  said  that  the  place 
of  contact  may  be  Phnom  Penh  or  another 
place  to  be  mutvi.ily  iigreed  upon  '  I  empha- 
size or  another  place  to  be  mutu.\lly  .igrced 
upon  " 

Obviously,  negotiations  must  take  pi. ice  m 
.1  setting  fair  to  both  .'Ides  f -or  in  terms  ft 
cummiinlcations,  fair  in  terms  v)f  access  l^y 
the  world's  press,  fair  la  the  very  Atmosphere 
surrounding  the  talks  We  would  not  reeoni- 
niend  sites  such  as  Wnshlngt<in.  Seoul.  .>T 
Cinberra — and  we  could  not  accept  sites  such 
as  Hanoi.  Peking,  or  Moscow.  But  there  is  no 
KliurtaKC  of  places  where  each  side  could  lin<i 
good  communications  and  an  atmoi^plicro 
conducive    to  serious   iiegotlalloiis 

We  have  proposed  four  countries  in  .\Ua. 
which  we  .ire  Inclined  to  believe  i.s  the 
proper  region  for  discussions  of  peace  in 
that  .ixea  We  have  prr>po6ed  Ijvos.  Burma. 
Indonesia,  and  India  In  Euroj)e.  we  luve 
suu'gesled  Swlt.zerland  The.se  live  countries 
do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  pos.sibllltles  If 
their  Oovernments  are  wlUlnR  we  .ire  pre- 
pared to  meet  ;is  soon  ;is  cur  represent.ir  ives. 
Ambas.sador  Harrtman  and  .Embassador 
Vance,  can  cet  to  Ceylon.  Japan,  Altrhanl- 
stan.  Pakistan.  Nepal,  or  Malaysia. 

If  the  other  side  prefers  a  European  site,  we 
are  reaoy  to  meet  them  m  Italy.  Belirium. 
Finland,  or  .\iistriJi 

Some  of  these  sites  are  being  proposed  by 
third  parties 

.Any  one  of  these  fifteen  suggested  locations 
would  in  our  opinion,  offer  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  serious  negotiations. 

It  has  been  eighteen  days  since  the  Presi- 
ilent  ordered  our  planes  to  restrict  their 
iM.mbordment  of  North  Vlet-Nam  It  has  teen 
nfteen  days  since  the  President  .icknowledged 
Manors  response  to  his  otter  of  talks. 

Our  restraint  w:is  meant  to  in.splre  discus- 
sions about  ending  this  war — not  to  provide 
an  excuse  for  propaganda  warfare  while  the 
battle  raged  on. 

It  IS  time  for  a  serious  and  responsive  an- 
swer from  Hanoi  The  world  is  waiting— with 
prowini;  concern  -for  such  .m  .mswer  The 
American  people,  in  whose  name  this  re- 
fttriunt  iind  offer  of  talks  were  made  by  the 
President,  have  a  right  to  expect  such  an  an- 
swer oromptlv 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  iny.self  1  ad- 
ditional  minute  on   the  bill. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  lust  spoken 
words  of  i-'rcat  importance  to  the  coun- 
try. I,  too.  as  other  Senators,  have  been 
very  sharply  questioned  by  the  press,  es- 
pecially inasmuch  as  I  have  disagreed 
on  occasion  with  the  administralion  s 
handling  of  Vietnam  as  to  the  matter 
of  jockeying  or  discussion  about  the  sites. 

I  liavc  said— ai.d  I  value  hiuhly  the 
authorilati\c  statement  .lust  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  —that  not- 
withstandins  my  ditterences  with  the 
administration  on  Vietnam,  one  must 
nonetheless  mve  the  President  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  on  a  tnatter  of  such 
delicacy,  and  we  must  a.ssume  that  liiore 
is  a  good  reason  for  what  is  takme  place 
about  the  sites.  I3ui  that  reason  must 
have  a  terminal  iiouit.  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  very  appropriately 
called  thai  terminal  point  as  of  now— 
roughly    now— and    I   hope    very    iiiucii 
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that  the  President  will  li.slen.  To  what 
extent  my  voice  may  be  of  help,  I  cer- 
tainly join  it  with  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

It  IS  wi.se  to  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent's necessities  are  known  to  him  and 
that  they  must  be  accommodated.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  that.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  and.  obviously,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  that  time  has 
yone:  and  we  certainly  hope  that  the 
matter  will  be  concluded  now,  and  that 
the  first  contact  will  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  uiiree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  am  sure  the  Piesi- 
denl  iias  \alid  reasons  for  what  he  is 
doing:  and.  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
we.  of  course,  will  give  him  our  full  sup- 
port But  I  would  like  lo  point  out,  as 
the  Senator  from  Now  York  has  empha- 
sized, that  lime  may  be  running  out. 
and  we  should  not  allow  that  to  happen. 
if  it  is  at  all  po.ssible  to  prevent  it. 


I  can  think  of  no  better  choice  than 
Roijert  Sargent  Shiiver,  Jr.,  as  our  next 
Amba.ssador  lo  France;  and  I  cerlainly 
anticipate  that  he  will  fulfill  his  respon- 
sibilities with  integrity,  dignity,  and  un- 
derstanding, as  he  has  in  the  many  dif- 
ficult positions  he  has  held  in  the  Gov- 
ernment heretofore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i^io  tem- 
pore. Without  obj"cii<jii.  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  bill  clerk  read  tlic  nomination  ol 
Geoif;e  C.  McGhoe.  (>:  Texas,  tn  be  .\in- 
b,.ss.T.dor  at  Large. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  mo  lem- 
IKire.  Without  objection,  the  nominniion 
is    Miisidercd  and  conhimcl 


AUTHORIZATION  FT>R  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.   1969 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  befors  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  i  S.  3293 ) 
lo  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
lest,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
F\)rccs.  and  to  pre.scribc  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  Ihe  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and   for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Credit  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  be  au- 
thorized lo  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
oore   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  all  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
except  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
liore   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEP.\RTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
r.cbert  Sarpenl  Shriver.  Jr..  of  Illinois. 
■o  be  Ambassador  lo  France. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  President  for  send- 
ing the  nomination  of  Robert  Sargent 
Shnver  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  reporting  this 
nomination  unanimously. 


INI  ER-AMERICAN   DEVELOP^'L^■  T 
BANK 

Ihe  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Edward  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  it  is  v.itli 
a  sen.se  of  great  pride  that  I  wish  lo  ex- 
press iny  wholehearted  endorsement  of 
the  appointment  of  Edward  Ciark  as  the 
U.S.  member  of  the  Board  of  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Ra;oly  do  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  man  and  the  requirements  of 
a  key  administrative  position  match  as 
closely  as.  in  my  judgment.  Ihey  do  in 
this  case. 

Let  me  lake  a  look  at  the  important 
job  first.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  was  established  less  than  9 
years  ago,  with  its  legal  existence  dating 
from  December  30,  1959.  It  was  created 
by  19  Latin  American  countries  and  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  its  memtier  countries  in- 
dividually and  collectively. 

To  this  end  it  undertakes  three  broad 
functions.  First,  it  makes  loans  to  both 
governmental  and  private  entities.  These 
loans  are  usually  made  for  specific  proj- 
ects, but  al.so  may  be  granted  to  develojj- 
ment  banks  and  institutions  in  member 
countries  for  relending  for  projects  not 
considered  large  enough  to  warrant  di- 
rect credits  from  the  Bank.  Loans  to  pri- 
vate borrowers  may  be  made  either  with 
or  without  a  Government  guarantee. 

Second,  and  closely  related,  the  Bank 
administers  the  social  progress  trust  fund 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  This  fund  was 
established  within  the  framework  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  lo  foster  Latin 
America's  social  development.  This  trust 
fund  is  used  for  loans  for  projects  or  pro- 
grams designed  lo  achieve  improved  con- 
ditions in  the  fields  of  land  settlement 
and  improved  land  use,  housing  for  low- 
income  groups,  community  water  supply 
and  sanitation  facilities,  and  supple- 
mentary financing  of  facilities  for  edu- 
cation and  training  required  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

Third,  the  Bank  provides  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  preparing,  financ- 
ing, and  executing  development  plans 
and  projects,  including  consideration  of 
priorities  and  the  formulation  of  loan 
proposals  on  specific  national  or  regional 
development  projects. 

By  these  various  programs,  the  Bank 
is  helping  introduce  farm  machinery  to 


rai.se  produciivity  ol  South  .AmeHcan 
farm  lands,  aiding  small  industry  in  iht^i- 
zil.  hnancinu  additional  water  supply 
structures  m  Venezuela,  helping  Hon- 
duras build  roads,  making  po.ssible  ihc 
construcLion  of  a  hour  mill  m  Peru 
among  many  either  pro.iecls. 

The  Board  of  Execulne  Directors 
|)lavs  a  most  important  role  in  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  Bank.  II  func- 
tions continuously  at  the  Bank's  liead- 
fiuarlers  in  Wasliin!.;iiin.  Ii  is  comuoscd 
ol  seven  members  who  represent  tlie 
member  countries  and  serve  for  3-year 
terms.  Six  are  elected  by  (.'roups  of  Latin 
American  countries  and  one.  in  this  case 
l-idward  Clark,  is  appointed  by  the  Unitrd 
Stalls.  Directors  appoint  tneir  'Itr^r- 
natps.  wlio  are  empowered  to  act  m  ilioir 
absence. 

N:)W  let  us  look  at  liie  man  \v!u)  ha.- 
been  appointed  to  this  responsible  po.-^t 
of  US.  Director  on  \he  Board  of  Execu- 
tive Directors  ol  tlie  Inter-American  Dc- 
\elopment  Bank.  There  is  every  reason  l  j 
believe  thai  it  would  be  hard  to  have 
lound  a  better  qualified  man. 

Fir.sl.  lie  has  had  wide  and  extensive 
banking  experience.  As  shown  by  the 
•1968-69  Who's  Who  in  America,"  Ed 
Clark  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Capital  National  Bank  m  Austin  since 

1960  and  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  San  Augustine,  Tex.,  since  1950. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Center.  Tex.,  and 
a  director  of  the  San  Benito  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  Clearly,  he  knows  banking 
IDroblems  and  banking's  service  to  the 
community  inside  and  out. 

Second,  as  attorney  lor  the  Board  ol 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Texas  from 

1961  to  1964  us  trustee  lo  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  Foundation,  and  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Texas  Southern  University.  Ed  Clark  has 
had  ample  opportunity  lo  use  liis  influ- 
ence to  promote  education.  He  is  thus 
lullv  appreciative  of  the  enormous  im- 
portance ol  improving  the  educational 
luid  training  opportunities  in  Latin 
America  and  using  the  resources  of  the 
bank  to  this  end. 

Tlnrd,  as  a  practicing  attorney  since 
1929.  iie  is  well  versed  in  legal  principles 
and  uraciices  and  will  be  able  to  apply 
this  knowledge  in  the  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  many  proposals  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  assess. 

Fourth,  as  Ambas.sador  to  Australia, 
Ed  Clark  has  amply  and  happily  demon- 
strated his  effectiveness  as  a  represenla- 
live  of  his  country.  It  is  a  rare  tribute 
to  have  a  foreign  official  say  of  an  Amer- 
ican as  Sir  Henry  Bolle.  premier  of  the 
stale  of  Victoria,  said  of  Ed  Clark : 

No  other  .'Xmcncan  rcpresent.itive  ever  at- 
tempted to  loarn  ;ibout  the  country  and 
know  the  jjeople  the  way  Ed  Clark  lias.  Never 
bclore  lias  the  United  States  been  so  well 
represented 

While  m  .•\usiralia  Claik  intervened 
on  Australia's  behalf  wiien  tne  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment authorities  were  discussing  i)os- 
sible  restrictions  on  American  invest- 
ment o\erseas.  He  also  jjersuaded  a  group 
of  .^merican  banks  and  industries  lo 
agree  lo  put  up  the  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Australia's  first  postgradu- 
ate school  of  business  administration. 
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Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all  Is  the  stature,  the  [jersonallty,  and 
the  dedication  of  the  man.  Kd  Clark  him- 
self He  grew  up  In  San  AuRustlne.  a 
small  Texas  tt)wn,  and  has  been  a  Texas 
boo.ster  ever  since  He  is,  of  course,  well 
aware  of  the  needs  and  opF>ort unities 
south  of  tJie  border 

As  he  has  made  a  success  of  banking;, 
of  law,  and  as  an  ambassador,  I  have 
every  confidence  l!'.at  Kd  Clark  will  be 
equally  successful  in  this  latest  endeavor 
In  a  :lch  and  productive  career. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ttm- 
ix^n-  Witliout  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion   )f  Edward  Claik  is  confirmed 

Mr  FTTLBRIGHT  subsequently  sjud 
Mr  President,  on  one  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  which  the  Senat<^  acted  today 
there  has  been  .some  interest,  and  that 
IS  the  nonnnation  of  Edward  A.  Clark, 
of  Texas.  U:)  be  the  U.S  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Inter-. ■\mencan  Develop- 
ment Bonk  As  Senators  know.  Mr 
Clark  recej:itly  returned  from  Canberra, 
wht-re  he  was  our  Ambassador  to 
Au.straha 

I  .isit  ananimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  thLs  point  in  Llie  Record  the 
testimony  received  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Claik  i  nomination. 

There  tjein^  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

NOMIN.*T10f«    iir    ECWtRD    (LARK      OF     lYXAS.    TO 

Ue     ExiciTtvE     DiR«c-r>i«    ur     im     Inieb- 

AUaUCMi    DtVELOPMENI    BANK 

U  S  riiNAre. 

COMMITTKK  ON  FOREIGN  ReI-ATIOKS. 

Waaningtort.  D  C    April  18.  1968. 

The  Corrunmee  met.  pursuant  to  notice  at 
!0  05  Mcioclt  <\  m  .  tn  Room  4221.  New  Senate 
omce  Bulldlne.  Senator  J  W  Pulbrtghl 
I  Ch.ilrman  i    V'r^sld-ne 

The  Chairm/n  The  Cocoiruttee  will  cmne 
to  order 

We  ine  meet  in*;  lids  niornmg  to  hear  cer- 
tain Tioniination.i  The  lust  oja  uur  lUt  is  the 
Honorable  Etlw.o-U  A  Clarlt  of  Texas  to  be 
E^tecutive  I>lrpctor  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Rnnk 

Senator  Yiirtjoroiigh  i>t  TexEs  wlahes  to  smy 
a  Aorcl  'in  Mr   C'.irks  behalf. 

STATTMSXT  or  THE  HONKRAB;  t:  RALPH  TAR- 
aOBOUCH.  1^3  StTNATtiR  ntC'M  THE  STATE  OF 
TTXAS 

Setiator  Yarqorovch  Mr  Chairm.in  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  come  before  this  Cjoiiiiittee  to 
Introduce  .i  m.tn  who  tuta  uoi  inly  proven 
his  competence  in  the  tield  of  representing 
this  Government  m  de.\Ung  *".t.h  other  na- 
tions, but  n  personal  friend,  .i  man  whom  I 
have  fcncrwn  for  >otre  40  years  We  were 
reared  ;n  area-i  of  Texai-  nr^t  far  distant  from 
eacii  other  and.  not  far  distant  fmm  the 
state  of  the  distinguished  Chalrtnajn.  San 
Augustine  County,  and  we  t-iunk  he  has  been 
the  tnoet  distinguished  .imb;issador  frum  -..hat 
county  since  Ambassador  Henderson  repre- 
sented the  Stale  if  Texas  In  the  Court  of 
St.  James  m  the  1 640s 

He  received  his  Bachelor  s  degree  Irum  Tu- 
l.ine  University  In  1926.  his  LLB  from  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1928.  and  next  year  be- 
came ounty  .atorne;  of  San  Augustine 
County.  Texas,  and  then  my  arst  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  extent  in  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  was  when  we  served 
as  .\sslstant  Attorneys  Genenil  tor  the  St.tte 
of  Texas  at  Austin  under  the  Ute  Attorney 
General.  Governor  .md  then  Federal  Judge 
Jvmes  V  AUred  Later  -n  when  James  V 
AUred  was  elected  Ck>vemc>r,  .Ambaseadcrr 
Clark    was   Secretary   of   Stale   of   the   State 


'f  Texrui  .Herrersrr  '<t  State  during  the  nd- 
mlnl«tratl<in  of  Governor  AUred 

He  entered  the  prlv»te  practli-e  of  the  law 
after  that  and  hits  h.id  wlUe  experience  there. 
>le  '  ame  f.'oin  a  bai.ltinx  family  and  has  had 
pretty  txtt.Ti.slve  txprrltiice  li.  bankuik;  him- 
self while  he  was  head  of  the  htrsrest  law 
nrm  in  .\ustln  TpX!i.<<.  whlih  Is  my  home 
t<^>wn  He  lias  been  I'resldent  of  the  First 
National  B^uilc  of  San  .AiiKU-Htlne  Texas  the 
Director  of  the  San  ISenltn  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  the  Iaiwit  Rio  Cirande;  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Capital  National 
Bank  "f  Austin.  Texas,  one  of  the  three  larg- 
est banks  there,  !i:vr  had  extensive  banking 
cxperlenoe  over  the  years,  and  I  think,  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  having  kept  up 
with  our  forelun  relatlosis.  knows  of  his  very 
able  fervlce  as  Ambassador  to  .\U-stralla  from 
August   1965   to  Febru.u-y   ia68 

With  all  of  these  quallRcatlons  I  have  sel- 
dom had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  a 
Committee  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
intri>duce  ii  ronstltuent  who  has  had  as  broad 
fxperlence  In  the  dlJTerent  tlelds  where  com- 
petence would  be  required  as  In  this  posi- 
tion to  which  the  I^resldent  has  nominated 
lilm  and  sent  that  nomination  to  this  hon- 
orable Committee   tor    i^a   consideration 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity. 

TTie  Chairman  Thank  you.  Senator  Yar- 
b<->rnueh 

Mr  Clark,  would  you  like  to  say  anything 
i>y  way  of  preliminary  remarlW 

I  The  l)lography  of  Mr    Clark  lollows:) 

"EDWARD    CLARK 

"Position  for  which  considered  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter- .American  Development 
Hank 

Present  Position  .-y^ntor  Partner  law  lirm 
Clark.  Thomas.  Harris.  Denlus  and  Winters. 

OUice  Address  Capital  National  Bank 
Building,    Austin.    Texas. 

"Bom  San  Augustine.  Texas.  July  15, 
1906 

'Local    Re.ildencc      Texas 

Marital    status     Marrlfd 

FanUly:  Wife  Anne  Metcalfe,  Daughter: 
Leila    Downs    i  N!r,s     Doiigl.ts    C     Wynni 

Home  Address,  2300  WooOLawn  Street. 
.\u.stin.   Tex;is 

"Education:  BA  1926.  Tulane  University. 
LLB     1928.    University    of    Texas 

"Experience-  !928.  Admitted  to  Texas  Bar. 
1929-30.  County  Attorney  S;in  .\ugustlne 
County.  1931-34.  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Texas.  1&35-36.  Secretary  to  Governor.  Texas; 
iy37  39  Secretary  i..t  State.  Texas;  193»-65 
and  Feb  1968  to  present.  Senior  Partner,  law 
firm  Clark.  Thom.is.  Harris.  Denlus  and 
Winters.  Austin.  Texas,  .\ug  1965  Vj 
Feb    1968.  .\mbassador  to  .Australia 

Military  World  War  IL  served  a&  Captain. 
Unltetl   States   .\rmv 

Memborsiiips  Delegate.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions  1936.  40.  44.  48.  52.  56. 
60,  .\merican  Bar  .\ssoclation.  State  Bar 
Texas,  Ciiairman  of  Board- Capital  National 
Bank,  .Austin.  Texas:  President.  First  National 
Bark.  San  Augustin'  Austin  t'ntted  Ptind 
Director.  San  Benito  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
paiiy.  Triiiiee.  .\llen  MUr.arv  .Academy. 
Bryan  Texas.  Cniversltv  of  Tex.is  Law  School 
Foundation 

STATTMXNT  OF  MR  lOJW  ARI)  iLARK.  NoMI.VEE 
TO  Bl  tXECfTlVE  MREcT-'R  •  F  THE  IVTER- 
«  MEXICAN     DEVEU'PMK.NT    H.\  .N  K 

Mr  Ci.ARK  I  would  Just  like  to  say.  Sena- 
tor Pulbright.  I  am  honored  to  have  re- 
ceived tbU  appointment  I  am  honored  to  be 
before  this  Ci>mmittee.  and  I  hope  that  I  am 
given  an  opportunity  to  serve,  and  with 
that  I  would  t>e  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  the  Chalrtnan  or  any  member  would  like 
to  put  to  me 

C'.ariiicaC  on  of  tico  pos.tionn 
The  CitAiRMAN  Mr  Clark,  you  were  recently 
ctinarmed    is  the  Commissioner  for  the  Fed- 
eral exhibit  at  HemliFair  1968.  were  you  not? 


Mr  CiARK  Federal  Commissioner  to  HemlB- 
I-'T\lr  111  tian  Antonio   yes. 

The  Chairman  I  wonder  for  the  record, 
would  you  clarify  the  relationship  of  tlie.ve 
Jobs,  the  nature  of  them  Is  the  Fair  position 
an  lionorary  one  and  the  B;ink  position  a  full- 
time  working  Job'' 

Mr  Cij»RK  Senator  Fulbrteht.  I  believe 
that  they  are  both  working  Jotw  without  any 
conflict 

I  have  with  me  a  memorandum  that  was 
prep.ired  by  t.'ie  (rencral  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  IX'i)«rlment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  C*>mmitte«  has  been  furnished  a  copy 
i.if  It  or  not 

The  Chairman  I  have  Ju.st  been  Iiandod 
one  I  have  not  read  tt  I  was  Just  handed  it 
this  minute 

Mr.  Clark  They  have  ruled  that  there  Is 
no  conflict,  that  there  i.s  i)rpcedcnt  lor  the 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to  also 
have  another  J  >b  The  Job  at  HemlsFair  will 
expire.  I  believe  uii  October  Gtli  unle.ss  ex- 
tended by  the  President,  for  not  to  exceed 
six  mont.hs  I  would  lert-ilnly  expert  it  .<;o 
far  lus  I  am  concerned  to  expire  with  the 
closing  of  the  Fair  which  would  be  on  Octo- 
t)er  6th.  I  would  Know,  of  course,  and  I 
would  not  collect  any  .salary. 

The  CuAiRMA.N  -Are  both  of  these  salaried 
positions?  And  If  so,  can  you  collect  both 
.salaries  at  once? 

Mr  Clark  No.  I  would  not  think  that  It 
would  be  legal  to  collect  two  salaries  at 
once. 

The  Chairman.  Do  both  carry  a  salary 
k'Kally? 

Mr.  Cut%K..  One  carries  a  salary.  Ttie  other 
carries  from  the  BiOik  a  provision  that  the 
compensation  to  the  Executive  Director 
would  be  based  upon  a  salary  ul  $25,000  a 
year  but  It  would  be  computed  to  the  ba.-^is 
of  the  time  that  the  member  actually  served. 
But.  that  would  be  the  basis  for  it.  Tliere 
IS  a  .salary  fixed  for  the  HemlsPair  Job  It 
was  my  thought  or  plan,  subject  to  the  wis- 
dom and  approval  of  this  Committee,  tiiat 
I  would  draw  the  HemisFalr  salary.  For  my 
.services  to  the  Bank,  attending  meetings 
and  doing  other  duties,  there  would  be  no 
compens.itlon   whatsoever    for    that. 

The  Chairman   For  the  Bank'' 

Mr.   Clark.   For    the   bank,   yes.  sir. 

The  Chairma.n  In  otlier  words,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  you  intend  to  draw  no  salary  irom 
the  Bank  for  at  least  six  months. 

Mr.  Cl.vrk    That  is  true. 

The  Chairman  .After  six  months,  and  is- 
suming  you  are  not  reappointed  to  the  Fair, 
you  win  expect  to  draw  the  regular  Bank 
.salary 

.Mr    Clark    I  would.  I  would,  sir. 

The  Chairman  In  the  meantinie.  for  the 
SIX  months,  la  it  your  purpose  to  spend  most 
of  \our  time  on  the  Henu.sFair  duties.' 

Mr  ("LARK  Yes.  indeed  I  expect  to  spend 
all  "I  my  time  that  is  not  required  for  Bank 
duties  on  the  HemuFair  duties  there,  wel- 
coming people  and   pro\Tdlng  that 

Natwc  of  dutu's  (if  IIcnusFatr  appointnunt 
The  Chairma.n  What  do  you  do  for  Hemls- 
Rilr?  Just  for  the  record,  what  Is  the  nature 
of  the  duties  under  the  HemisFalr  appoint- 
ment' 

Mr  Clark.  Well,  so  far  the  .Act  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  General 
Smith,  shall  provide  .md  delegate  duties  to 
me  So  far  he  has  not  provided  any.  but  I 
ha\ e  just  kind  of  taken  over  and  try  to  do 
anything  that  oomes  in  handy  down  there 
I  have  been  welcoming  people  iiid  escorting 
people  around  and  tryintr  to  be  helpful  in 
entertaining  visitors  largely  from  Latin 
.Americ.i  and  Mexico.  It  seems  that  most  of 
our  visitors  there  are  coming  from  our  neuth- 
bors  tj  the  south  I  have  had  many  fine  dis- 
cussions, and  most  .ill  oi  them  who  come  up 
some  way  or  another  have  heard  about  the 
Inter-. American  Bank  and  they  want  to  talk 
about  the  mc  ney  p«n  of  the  Bank.  I  have 
had  some  good  discussions  wath  them. 
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The  Chairman,  You  mean  they  are  apply- 
ing lor  loans  already' 

Mr  Clark  Well,  they  have  made  it  known 
lo  me  they  .ire  intore.st«l  Yes,  sir.  they  itfe 
1  itercsted  In  money. 

'1  he  CiiAniMAN  You  .tre  asking  them  lo 
.Mitamit   liu'ir  :ipplication  in  writing? 

Mr  Clark  I  have  promised  to  give  tliem 
good  consideration  iiut  I  told  them  that  I 
have  been  .i  commercial  banker  for  .some  25 
years,  and  that  1  had  some  reputation  lor 
lending  money  and  tfettinp  it  back  with  in- 
terest 

The  C"iiAiRMA.N  That  did  not  help  them 
aiiv. 

Mr  Clark  Well,  maybe  tliey  will  seek  some 
of  my  colleagues  to  I, ilk  with  about  it. 

rhe  Chairman  It  i.s  r.iiher  unusual  to 
have  lhe.se  two  .ippoiiumcnt.-i  at  the  same 
tune  There  must  be  a  inan|K)wer  short.ige  m 
Tex.ts    Is  there'  |  Laugluer  | 

Mr,  Clark  Well,  Texans  .ire  .in  unusu.U 
iireed.  as  you  know.  Senator 

.Senator  Yarboroogh  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
say  a  word  there? 

The  Chairman,   Yes. 

Not  illegal  to  hold  iliesc  two  po.suiom- 

Senator  Yarboroi^ch  Let  me  assure  tlie 
Chairman  there  is  no  manpower  shortage  in 
Texas  From  the  letters  I  get  there  are  woeful 
complaints  that  the  President  is  overlooking 
them  because  of  taking  care  of  other  states. 

The  Chairman    Really'' 

Senator  Yarboroogh  I  would  like  to  say. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  was  at  the  White  House 
strongly  recommending  Mr.  Clark  for  this 
position  as  US.  HemisFalr  Director,  whose 
job  IS  simply  ambassador  to  greet  all  heads 
of  state  At  that  time  the  President  told  me 
he  was  having  to  brief  this  question  of  the 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Bank  if  It 
were  legal  for  him  to  do  both,  because  in 
greeting  these  heads  of  states,  most  of  whom 
are  appearing  from  Latin  America  at  Hemis- 
Falr. he  would  have  an  ideal  opportunity  of 
establishing  the  rapport  and  acquaintance 
that  he  would  need  later  for  services. 
Cornmiffce  hearings  on  HemisFair 

The  Chairman,  Having  been  subjected  to 
VI. ur  powers  of  jiersuasion  I  can  well  un- 
derstand iiow  the  President  could  not  resist 
It  This  Is  not  the  first  time  you  have  had 
your  way,  beginning  with  HemisFair  itself. 
if  I  may  say  so  You  will  recall  the  hearings 
on   HemisFalr 

Senator  Yarboroogh  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Cliairman.  Without  this  Com- 
mittees prompt  action  there  would  have 
been  no  HemisFair  Without  this  Commit- 
tees generous  action  m  October  of  1965.  in 
approving  the  planning  money,  this  could 
not  have  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Expositions  in  Paris  and  it  would  have  been 
a  local  fair  without  being  an  international 
fair 

The  Chairman  Without  the  persistence 
<i  the  Senator  irom  Texas  we  never  could 
have  done  that. 

.Senator  Yarborouch,  I  want  to  thank 
lealn  this  great  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee We  would  not  have  had  the  Hemis- 
Falr in  Texas  without  'he  generosity  of  the 
great  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  both 
Sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  questions 
raised  whether  it  was  a  fair  or  simply  a  local 
mprovement   project,   iis   you  will   recall. 

senator  YARBOROtJGH.  Yes.  sir.  we  well  recall 
tiiat. 

The  Chairman.  You  recall  it  was  not  clear. 

Senator  Carlson,  do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions ? 

Senator  Carlson.  I  have  no  questions.  I 
want  to  .issure  .Ambassador  Clark  that  I  do 
not  expect  to  be  down  there  and  asking  for 
funds  from  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  but  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  he  is  on 
the  welcoming  committee  for  the  HemisFalr. 
I  spent  most  of  my  World  War  I  military 
service   at    Camp   Stanley.    Travis,    Houston. 


and  I  ;un  somewhat  fajnlllar  \«,ilh  that  .sec- 
tion of  the  Stiite  I  would  like  to  visit  it  this 
year. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  certainly  would  like  for  you 
to  come  back,  and  we  will  put  out  the  red 
carpet  for  you.  Senator  Citrl.son 

Senator  Carlson.  I  am  sure  >ou  will  I  hat 
Is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

TrrasuTij  jr.rtnoianilu  »i 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reporter.  I  wi.sh  lo  put 
ill  the  record  this  enure  memorandum  .sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  CI. irk  I  c.ill  attention  l.o  the 
two  examples  they  give  I  believe,  of  Mr  True 
Davis  and  Mr.  John  C  Bullitt  who  served 
respectively  as  US  Lxecutive  Director  ol  tlie 
IDB  and  United  States  Executive  Director  of 
the  IBRD,  while  also  as  an  .Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Tre.'isury  For  some  years,  it  was  ;us- 
sumed  that  the.se  two  jobs  more  or  loss  went 
together,  and.  of  course  double  compensation 
was  not  received.  .So  this  particuhar  Job  of 
HemisFair  is  not  in  the  same  tradition  ajs 
that  of  the  AssisUint  Secretary  of  the  Tre.-vs- 
ury.  That  Is  the  reason  whv  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  this  relationship  lor  the  record, 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  follows    i 
•  Afrtl  16,  1068 

memorandum    prepared    by     the    liEPARr.MKNr 

OP  the  treasury 

"Mr.  Edward  Clark  ol  Texas  lias  Ijeen 
nominated  by  the  President  for  i  3-year  term 
as  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  He  lias 
also  been  nominated,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  US 
Pavilion  at  Hemlsfair,  a  position  which  ter- 
minates not  more  than  six  months  after  the 
official  close  of  the  exposition  unle.ss  extended 
by  the  F'resldent.  Both  of  these  i)ositions  ;.re 
provided  for  by  statute  and  are  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  .Senate  The  position  of 
Commissioner  of  the  L'nited  Slates  Pavilion 
is  placed  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
and  compensation  is  fixed  at  the  rale  pre- 
scribed for  level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule.  P.L.  89-685  The  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  may  not  receive 
compensation  from  the  United  States  for 
services  as  such  official.  Sec  3(ci  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act:  P.L.  86-147 

"There  is  no  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  United  States  Executive  Director  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  also 
holding  another  position  m  the  L'nited 
.States  Government  There  is  ample  precedent 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  Inter-.American 
Development  Bank  itself  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  international  banking  (or- 
ganizations. Mr.  Clark's  immediate  predeces- 
sor as  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-.Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  Mr.  True  Davis,  also 
held  the  position  of  Assistant  .secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  responsibility  for  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Customs  and  Engraving  &  Printing. 
Traditionally,  until  the  appointment  ol  the 
present  Incumbent,  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  also  held 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  other  responfibillt:es  th.in 
those  relating  solely  to  the  Bank.  For  ex- 
ample. Mr.  John  C.  Bullitt  served  a.s  United 
States  Executive  Director  ol  the  IBRD,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  charge  oi  International  af- 
fairs. It  is  quite  appropriate,  therefore,  for 
Mr.  Clark  to  hold  both  of  the  positions  to 
v«.'hich  he  has  been  appointed." 

Nature   of   hank   po^it.on 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  if  I  un- 
derstood you  correctly,  is  not  a  full-time 
position.  The  board  meets  i^eriodically.  i.s 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  right.  I  believe  they 
meet  several  times  a  month.  I  expect  to  at- 
tend the  board  meetings  during  this  six 
months  Interim,  if  I  am  confirmed. 


r;je  Chairman.  You  atfend  Ijoard  meetiucs 
but  ouuside  of  the  board  meetings  tlie  duties 
are  nominal,  is  that  correct .' 

Mr  Clark  Well.  I  believe  they  are  more 
than  nominal  in  order  lo  keep  oneself  in- 
formed about  the  loans  and  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  .suggestions  or  aniend- 
inentja  or  m  a  proper  rase  to  oppose  a  loan 
I  believe  the  services  would  be  considered 
more  tlian  nomiiKil.  but  I  believe  I  could 
make,  beyond  any  nor  .idventurc  of  doubt. 
I  would  not  undertake  it  il  I  tliouglit  1  vva- 
gomg  to  make  a  mess  out  of  it  and  neglect 
any  ol  the  responsibilities  that  are  requireiJ 
111  order  to  c:ist  :in  intelligent  vote  tor  m\ 
c'ountrv.  and  to  .save  monev  wherever  jios- 
sible 

(iutirrnaioiial   amhitums 

The  Chairman.  One  other  thing  I  would 
like  to  clear  up  It  was  not  too  long  ago  1 
believe  In  December,  that  you  were  consider- 
ing running  tor  l!ie  j^overnorshij)  of  Texas 
Have  vou  given  that  up'.' 

Mr.  Clark  I  gave  that  up  completelv  on  ac- 
count of  the  women  in  my  family  I  did  not 
get  them  to  agree  to  support  me  and  il  I 
could  not  get  my  own  wile  and  mother  and 
.sisters  I  did  not  think  I  would  do  too  well 
otherwise,  so  I  gave  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  Well.  I  hope  >ou  do  not 
set  that  up  as  a  criterion.  Tliat  might  caus.c 
::  lot  01  US  embarrassment. 

.Mr    Clark,   I   .im  the  only  victim  of   thai 

The  Chairman.  In  any  case  you  have  given 
up  ihe  elective  office- 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  have 

line  Chairman.  That  is  in  your  favor,  1 
t;uess, 

Mr.  Clark.  Thank  you.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Mundt  do  you  wl.'sh 
to  ask  Mr.  Clark  any  questions. 

Senator  Mundt  I  also  vi'onder  if  he  has 
given  up  any  political  ambitions  about  run- 
nlnc  for  the  Senate  because  some  people  In 
the    room    might    liave    an    answer    to    that 

I  Laughter.  | 

Mr.  Clark.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  In  that  respect, 

.Senator  Mundt  That  Is  all. 

Pending  bank  bill 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clark,  there  is  an  Inter- 
.American  Bank  bill  presently  pending  be- 
fore this  Committee  which  calls  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  bank's  capital  stock.  Are  you 
familiar  with  that  bill? 

Mr.  Clark  Only  in  a  general  way  It  i)ro- 
vides.  I  believe,  lor  an  Increase  in  the  capital 

'I  he  Chairman.  Capital  stock 

Mr    Clark.  Yes 

i  he  Chaikma.s.  II  hiis  been  delayed  As  you 
know,  we  have  some  linancial  difficulties  here 
in  this  country,  I  wonder  if  you  expect  to 
come  before  the  Committee  to  testily  in  sup- 
I>ort  of  that  bill, 

Mr   Clark    I  had  not  jjlanned  to  do  so,  but 

II  c.iUed  by  tiie  Conuiiittee.  I  would  be  willing 
to  prepare  mysell . 

The  Chairman,  Il  might  be  one  oi  vour 
duties  as  a  Liirector. 

Mr,  Clark  Yes.  that  certainly  would  be  one 
of  my  duties  to  answer  questions  and  to  re- 
I>ort  to  Congress  and  to  come  l>efore  commit- 
tees. That  IS  clearly  ('Ue  of  the  dunes  of  the 
Executive  Director, 

I  liave  with  me  a  inemonmduni  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities ol  the  U.S.  Executive  Director, 
as  I  see  it.  and  with  the  Chairman's  per- 
niis.sion.  I  would  like  lo  jjut  that  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairma.n.  We  will  put  that  in  the 
record.  Any  other  questions,' 

Do  you  have  anything  further  to  say,  Mr 
Clark'' 

Mr,  Clark,  I  believe  nothing  else. 

The  Chairma.n,  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 
sir. 

Mr.  Clark,  Thank  you.  Senator  Fulbrlght 

The  Chairman.  And  thank  you.  Senator 
Yarborough. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  follows: ) 
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'  u»p<:>NBiBiLj'nE8  or  v  s    euti-TivE  director 

"Under  the  Charter  ihe  Board  uf  Eiecutlve 
Dlrerr.-rs  i^i  rfspiinalble  for  ".tie  ■■onduct  i>f 
the  i'fXTationa  >t  U\e  H»uk  In  rultlllm<"nt  uf 
uht.-i  ctutT  the  BtukTd  taAr«  a  ril.  time  u-ttve. 
direct  itnd  ix>nttnuou«  interest  in  th^  aTTftlrs 
of  the  BanK 

In  the  rtrst  7  yearn  <jf  ita  t-ilstence  the 
Bank  auth.jrlzed  448  prriject  :  -an^  ^t  at  ihe 
rate  f  something  Inui  '  hun  1  ,  ;  ■ana  i  week 
As  a  member  i>t  the  B<>«iril  I  must  r^.ake  iiiv- 
self  '-horo(i>{hlv  f»nilUar  wdth  'he  ietrtiis  if 
itll  Inati  transfic tiling  m  irder  Uj  determine 
whether  kt  luii  rhey  romply  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  f  the  lUwiK  a  I'harter  Thla  in- 
volves a  careful  cxainluation  uf  the  economic, 
financial  and  •eihii:.  il  analyses  t.f  the  proj- 
ects .ls  conlalnetl  in  ;he  Ixian  diacuments  If  I 
tun  not  luUy  iatl.sUed  Alth  the  prfipoeed  loan. 
I  offer  what  I  .uiiiiiior  aprT'.prtate  amend- 
ments and.  If  necessary,  make  known  my  up- 
postiion    to    -.he    traiisac'loii   .i^i   a    whole 

"In  addition  to  pushing  on  loah  applica- 
tions, the  Board  of  Kxecutlve  Directors  is  fre- 
quently raUed  upon  to  make  determlnatloni 
on  matters  of  [nore  general  policy  leg  ixjnd 
Issues,  standiird  conditions  to  be  placed  in 
loan  -ontracta.  increases  in  resources,  main- 
tenance of  value,  revolving  funds.  Investments 
L'f  the  Bank  s  laah  resources,  the  adminis- 
trative expense  bud>;et,  the  technical  .isalst- 
ance  budget  i 

Finally,  the  Board  has  to  deal  with  various 
miscellaneous  matters  on  which  Its  approval 
Is  requlretl,  or  Its  (guidance  sought  by  the 
inaiia»;ement,  lor  ex'im^<Le.  the  annual  re- 
p>>r'o  if  trie  BanK  and  if  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund,  and  organization  of  the  Bank  s 
.Starr  are  reviewed  carefully  iuul  in  detail  by 
the  Dlrectiirs. 

■  \s  the  V  -S  representative  of  ti^e  Bank. 
I  maintain  cJo8«  Ualaon  with  interested  US. 
(Government  agencies  and  with  the  Natioiial 
Advisory  Council  on  Internatlonai  Monetary 
and  Flu.inclai  problems,  not  orUy  tcj  obtain 
the  necessary  fetildance  on  Individual  I'^aiis 
or  policy  problems,  but  also  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  general  development  of  U  S  [xjllcy 
vls-a-vls  L.itln  America.  My  oQlce  receives 
numerous  inquiries  from  the  Congress  fpt>m 
the  ELxec  itlve  Branch  and  {Tr>m  the  ^-rneral 
putklic.  whlcJl  I  must  answer  I  receive  vl«lt£ 
from  UJ3.  and  foreign  govertunent  othciala. 
repreaentattrea  4  buainesa  and  labor  rga- 
niaatluns  and  private  tirma.  and  irm  -ime  to 
time  I  sp>eak  -o  ivi;  uul  otter  on^juaaations 
mternteU   in   t^ie  work  of   UiC  lUuilt.. 

The  Chmxman  The  committee  l:s  ad- 
journed 

iWheretijon  at  11:16  am.,  the  committee 
wa«  adjourned.  I 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Prosident.  I  ask 
unaxiimoLis  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  uf  the  conflrmation 
of  the.se  nominatioius. 

The  AC'IINCJ  FRtiilDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore   Witfiout  objt-ctioa.  It  IS  -SO  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


I 


Mr  MANSriELD  Mr  President  I 
move  Liial  tiit  c^en^le  resume  lilt  cini^id- 
eration  of  :et;i.siaii\e  biisinesft. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  .uid  the 
Senate  resumed  the  cxmsideratlon  of  leg- 
islative bu.sine^vs 


AUTHORIZATION    F^m    MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considerauon 
of  the  bill  »S.  32d3»  to  authoriae  appro- 
priAUoiLs  during  Uie  fiscal  yeiir  196y  for 
procurement  oi  .urcralt.  mi.s^siies.  iiaval 
veseeis,  aiid  tjBCked  cumbst  vehicle.s.  re- 
search. drveJopinent,  te«t.  and  evaluauon 
:or  :he  Armed  h'oroes.  and  to  prescribe 


the  authorized  perttonnel  strerviith  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  etuch  Reserve  fom- 

ixjnciu    of    the    Armed    t'orce.s.    and    for 
other  ptiri>o6es 

Mr  MANSFIBILD  Mr  Prwtldent.  I  ask 
uuanimou.s  coi-Lsent  that  the  time  limita- 
tion bou'in 

The  ACTING  PRF^SIDENT  pro  tem- 
[Nire    Without  objection,  it  l.s  .<^i  ordered 

Under  the  previoii.s  iinanimou.s-con- 
.sent  order  entered,  the  Senator  from 
Perin^ylvaiJa  (Mr  Clark!  i.s  to  be  recot,'- 
tu/ed  I>x's  the  Senator  from  New  York 
a.slc  lor  .tn  .imendment  to  the  unani- 
mou.s-consent  order  .so  that  he  may  be 
r€>c«>ftiued? 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  lYrsident  I  di  I  .i.'^lc 
wnanimoii.s  (X)n.sent  that  I  may  be  recot:- 
ni/cd  t^i  otier  an  amendment  momen- 
tarily, m  Ueu  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
oyUania  Mr  Clasxi.  and  that  ui)on  the 
completion  of  action  upon  my  amend- 
ment, the  order  to  which  the  Chair  has 
referred  be  rein.«:tated 

The  ACTING  I'RKSIDPINT  pro  tem- 
[X3re   Without  .)bJection.  it  i.s  .so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSKIELO  .Mr  I*re.sident.  thi.s 
meets  with  the  full  approval  of  the  di.s- 
tineui.sheti  f>enator  from  Penn.sylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  1  as  well  .1.1  the  manacer  of 
the  blU.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mls.slssippl  :  Mr  SiENMs  I 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask. 
unanimous  loitsent  that  we  may  liave 
a  quorum  call  at  this  time,  without  the 
tmip  bemt,'  rhan-ed  to  either  .side 

The  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore I.s  there  objection':'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  c.all  tlie  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimoii.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  bo  rescinded. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDFJ^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


fXECUnVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  i;o 
Into  executive  .set,aion  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Henry  Cabot  LodKe. 

Tlie  AC-nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Is  there  i>bjectJon' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  eon.sider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Henn'  Cabot  Lod^e.  of  Massachusett-s.  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleiil- 
p<jtentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
ITie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pt)re  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed 

Mr.  JAVns  Mr  f»residcnt.  I  wish  to 
state  very  bnelli-  my  tremendoLLs  satis- 
faction in  notint;  that  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  has  again  been  brought  into  the 
active  .service  of  the  U  S  Government. 

.\  ihoit  while  atjo  today,  when  the 
nofmnalion  of  lioberl  Sajfc.'eiil  Slinver. 
Jr  was  confirmed  I  failed  to  speak. 
However,  I  al.so  liwhly  approve  of  the 
conhrmauon  of  his  nomination 

Mr.    Pr^esident,    I   spc«k   especially   of 


Henry  Cabot  Ludxe.  former  Senator  and 
Ambassador.  lx>c«use  he  has  on  so  many 
occasions  laid  aside  his  own  life  and  its 
comforts  to  .serve  the  Nation  in  difficult 
I>osts  This  was  esixK;ially  true  in  Viet- 
nam Mr  Lodge  Ls  one  of  the  most  highly 
honored  jiublic  servantjj  in  our  Nation 
His  confirmation  to  this  critically  im- 
portant post  means  much  tt)  our  coun- 
tr>-  and  to  the  world,  and  to  jx'ace  in  the 
wfirld  Amb«i.s,sador  Lodce  has  never  de- 
nied demand.s  on  hi.s  time,  interests,  and 
t  fforts. 

To  again  take  on  tliis  great  res[>onsi- 
bility  at  this  .suue  m  life  stamps  him 
nally  as  a  New  England  patriot  of  the 
highest  order 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  Uie  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  Wm- 
pore   Without  i-bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISL.\TI\'E  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a«k 
unanlmoas  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.sideratlon  of  legislative 
business. 

Tliere  t>eing  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
resumed  itic  consideration  of  legislative 
busine.ss. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARr 
PROCUREMENT.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3293;  to  authorize  appro- 
pruaions  during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  Uie  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  persormel  stjength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  I  yield 
myself  5  muiutes. 

The  ACTING  PR£SIDENT  jiro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
oemzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  .send  to  the  desk  is 
designed  to  help  to  achieve,  in  a  very 
flexible  and  nonbindmg  way,  a  beneficial 
impact  from  our  huge  defense  expendi- 
tures— which  are  set  at  a  level  of  some 
$79  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Th.e  bill  wc  liave  before  us  today  i.> 
for  the  authorization  of  ijrocurcmcnt  of 
the  major  liardware  items  by  the  Armed 
Forces — slups.  tanks,  ijlanes.  and  mis- 
siles That  vast  oui!X)uring  of  FWieral  tax 
dollars  could  be  made  to  have  an  ex- 
tremely important  impact  on  problems 
of  hard-core  unemployment  if  we  were 
to  use  our  imagmations  :n  the  matter. 
For  too  long.  I  think,  we  have  tended  to 
think  of  our  social  welfare  and  manjxjwer 
protaams  as  a  small,  compartmentalized 
part  of  the  budget  In  fact,  it  would  be 
entirely  ;K)£sible  to  assure  that  large  por- 
tions of  the  defense  budget  could  also 
-serve,  ai  least  in  pert,  in  the  war  against 
poverty  in  our  ghettos  and  rural  poverty 
areas.  All  we  need  do.  and  It  is  the  effect 
of  this  amendment,  is  to  direct  our  de- 
fense expenditures  In  such  a  way  as  to 
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insure  that  thc>  have  a  maximum  feasi- 
ble Impact  on  the  problem  of  hard-core 
unemployment,  which  is  the  master 
l)roblem  in  the  antiix)verty  area. 

Tliere  ;s  nothing  revolutionary  about 
this  suggestion  Our  defen.se  expenditures 
now  are  ii.sed  1 1  lielji  .sustain  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  For  example,  a  large 
proiwrtion  oi  the  research  and  develop- 
mental woik  in  connection  with  the 
civilian  tcononiy  and  nondcfcnse  jirod- 
ucts  is  carried  alonu  by  appropriations 
for  defense  rosea icli  and  development. 
Moreover,  we  have  m  the  jiast  given  ex- 
l)licit  directions  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  seek  to  aid  American  small  busi- 
ness in  liis  )>iocurement  activities,  so  the 
defense  bud'tet — through  the  so-called 
set-aside  iiro^iani — is  con.sciously  used  to 
support  smaller  entrepreneurs.  Finally, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  man- 
ages a  lar-te  number  ot  i)rocurement  jiro- 
grams,  which  seek  to  direct  Government 
I>rocurcment  activities  generally  to  the 
benefit  of  small  busincsmcn. 

Nor  has  this  concept  of  using  Govern- 
ment procurement  been  limited  by  the 
Congress  to  aiding  small  business.  There 
Ls.  in  fact,  explicit  precedent  for  the  use 
of  such  purcha.sinR  i>ower  to  aid  com- 
jianies  which  employ  the  hard-core  i>oor, 
and  to  encouraRe  companies  to  employ 
such  persons.  This  legislative  precedent 
for  what  I  am  suggesting  today  is  in  sec- 
tion 153(c»  of  the  Ek;onomic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  as  part  of  the  special  impact 
liropram,  and  was  inserted  last  year  at 
my  initiative.  Under  that  iJrovision,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
ix>rtunity  is  directed  to  take  steps  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  coopei-ation  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments,  to 
insure  that  "contracts,  subcontracts,  and 
de{x>sits  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  in  connection  with  programs 
aided  with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part."  to  wit,  problems  of  chronic 
unemployment. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  executive 
branch  is  already  moving  in  the  direction 
which  I  suggest.  Under  Defense  Man- 
IX)wer  Policy  No.  4.  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  under  its  general 
IX)wers,  a  preference  is  given  in  the  place- 
ment of  Federal  Government  contracts 
and  facilities  to  sections  of  concentrated 
unemployment  or  underemployment,  and 
to  certified  firms  which  will  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  emplo.nng  disadvantaged  persons. 
That  policy  has  certain  limitations,  how- 
ever, which  make  this  new  legislation  I 
projxjse  today  necessary.  First,  this  con- 
tract i^reference  only  goes  to  firms  ac- 
tually located  in  designated  poverty 
areas,  and  hence  is  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  firms  which  can 
locate  in  ghetto  areas  and  to  products 
which  are  capable  of  manufacture  in 
these  areas.  Large  procurement  items, 
such  as  tanks  and  planes,  are  generally 
not  manufactured  in  central  city  areas 
with  their  congested  conditions  and  nec- 
essary limits  on  air  ix)llution,  transpor- 
tation and  storage  capacity,  and  the  like. 
Second,  I  believe  It  is  desirable  to  put  leg- 
islative teeth  into  this  administrative 
policy,  and  to  aim  it  specifically  at  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  manages  the 
budgetary  sector  with  the  largest  pro- 


curement ix>.ssibilities.  Tlie  program,  in 
my  view,  needs  to  be  expanded  and  in- 
ten.sified.  and  tliis  is  a  lir.st  step. 

An  examjjle  of  what  can  be  acliicved 
through  .such  a  i)olicy  is  lue.sently  i^end- 
ing  before  the  Deijaiinif  nt  of  Defense  in 
a  contract  proijosal  by  Iteimblie  Aviaiion, 
which  is  headquartered  in  my  ow  n  State. 
At  its  own  initiatne  in  tlie  submission  of 
Li  contract  projiosal  to  build  nio;c  I '-105 
a'.icralt,  liejjublic  nndeiiuok  to  tram  and 
employ  over  I^.ICO  iiaid-cnie  jKople  in 
building  the  airciafL.  out  ol  .'.  total  vork 
force  of  8.301.  mid  to  ciii-slruct  a  i.ilant 
in  a  e.hetlo  aria  01  Brooklyn  i!  need  be  to 
cai'ry  out  tliat  r  'hey  ol  emiiloyinent. 
Tliis  fittuie  of  2.1i)0  hard-core  tiiiiiloyees 
is  .siibstanliallv  in  cycess  of  the  nuinbf  r 
of  .sucli  i)cr.sons  which  P^'iiublic  v. ould 
emjiloy  in  llie  construttion  of  Uie  air- 
craft— indeed,  whicii  it  did  in  tiie  past 
employ  in  buildint:  tlie  fir.' t  order  of  tiiese 
Iilane.s — and  yet  the  company  fa  urcs  that 
the  added  costs  of  tiaining  and  ( mjiloy- 
ing  these  unskilled  people  is  so  insii^nili- 
cant  in  the  overall  cost  of  tlie  contract 
that  it  can  be  done  at  no  extra  co.;t  to 
the  Government.  Moreotcr.  the  com- 
pany states  that  there  will  be  no  lo.ss  in 
quality  of  the  product,  and  cues  tiie  ex- 
ample of  American  industry  during 
World  War  II  wliich  employed  and 
trained  people  at  all  skill  levels  without 
damaging  con.sequtnccs  to  product-  ciual- 
ity.  Industry  can  and  will  t.ain  and  cin- 
jiloy  these  peojilc  if  ';iven  tiie  iiicentne 
to  do  so.  And  tlie  best  incentive  is  a  con- 
tract. Republic  wants  and  nc eds  no  com- 
plex set  of  Federal  manpower  trainine. 
subsidies,  nor  any  loans  or  f  rants  to  sub- 
sidize plant  con.struction.  All  it  wants  is 
the  contract— given  that,  it  will  do  the 
rest  and  will  employ  these  jieoiile.  More- 
over, the  company  says  tliat  it  will  even 
retrain  the  workers  to  other  jobs  once 
the  F-105's  have  been  delivered  after  the 
3-year  production  period. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  en- 
courage the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
account  of  such  social  impacts  in  con- 
sidering contract  proposals  and  to  weigh 
them  favorably.  That  does  not  mean  that 
he  must  give  the  contract  to  the  bidder 
which  undertakes  to  employ  the  liard- 
core;  rather,  that  employment  impact  is 
only  one  factor.  If,  for  example,  the  Sec- 
retary preferred  another  aircraft  or 
product,  he  could  choose  that  bidder.  Or 
if  speed  of  delivei-y.  product  quality,  or 
cost  were  a  countervailing  factor,  that 
would  determine  the  matter.  I  should  also 
note  that  the  appropriations  bills  for  the 
Defense  Department  traditionally  carry 
language  requiring  the  acceptance  of  low- 
bids  in  procurement  contracting  and  pro- 
hibiting the  payment  oi  any  jirice  differ- 
entials. The  legislation  I  offer  today 
would  not  interfere  with  that  iiolicy 
since  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Repub- 
lic Aviation  case,  the  price  differential 
would  be  insignificant  if  iiresent  at  all. 
Let  me  conclude  by  restating  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  amendment.  We  have  ma- 
jor imused  resources  which  flow  through 
the  Federal  budget  which  could  have  an 
extremely  salutary  impact  on  problems 
of  urban  and  rural  poverty.  If  we  w isely 
use  the  markets  created  by  Federal  pro- 
curement activities  we  can  put  a  large 
number  of  hard-core  unemployed  to  work 
without  the  redtape  and  complexity  in- 


\ol\ed  in  manpower  training  and  ico- 
noinic  cieveloijment  subsidization  jiro- 
grams.  This  tyjie  of  procuienient  policy, 
ill  my  view,  is  a  key  means  of  i  xnandni!,' 
our  antipoverty  and  .10b  training  jjIo- 
^'rams  at  \ery  small  cost  to  tlic  taxpayer. 
It  may  even  be  the  most  cost-ellecthe 
way  of  creating  jobs  for  the  jioor.  If  we 
must  fight  wars  abroad,  let  us  seek  ima  ■- 
Inative  ways  to  make  that  war  I'tfort 
bring  peace  at  home.  tlirouLli  .iubs  lor 
the  poor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yifkl 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'Ilie  .'  e:i- 
ator  from  Mi.s.sissippi  is  recognized  lor  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  motives  and  the  jjuiposes 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  are  laud- 
able and  commendatory. 

I  have  two  thouglits  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  already  liave  In  the  Dejiartment  if 
Defense  a  program  and  a  ixjlicy  that  ;.t 
least  !  0  a  lone  way  toward  the  i^rinciple 
of  the  amendment  otleicd  by  tlie  .Senator 
from  New  Yoik. 

A  first  reading  of  Lis  amendment  .si-^ms 
to  make  it  appear  relatively  innocuous. 
However.  I  am  quite  reluctant  to  accent 
iL  without  a  full  cfflcial  lopoit  Irom  iho 
Deliarimt-nt  of  Defense  on  liow  liie 
nmendmrnl  •.'. ould  affect  dcfcn.se  jno- 
tuiemr  :il. 

The  latter  pari  oi  the  amendment,  i.i 
paraeular.  could  be  \ei-y  bioad  in  its  ( i- 
lect.  Incidentally,  the  amendment  uses 
the  wo:ds  ■•contracts  made  jjursuant  to 
this  section."  Conti'ac's  are  made  pui- 
.suant  to  otlier  ;)ro\i.sions  of  law.  The 
pending  bill  only  iiuihori/es  apjiropr.a- 
tions  for  procurement,  and  research  and 
development — it  does  not  prescribe  jjro- 
curement  procedure:  lurihcrmore.  as  I 
have  stated.  t!ie  IX)D  already  has  a  jiio- 
t:ram  of  giving  jjiefcrcnce  and  awardm  '. 
set-asides  from  certain  negotiated  con- 
tracts to  concerns  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  eligible  for  jiieference 
because  they  agree  to  jicrform  a  iK)riUjii 
of  contracts  in  areas  of  concentrated  un- 
employment. This  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  same  ;  eneral  guidelines. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  jirinted  in  tiie  Record  ap- 
jiropriate  sections  of  the  Anned  .'Service 
Procurement  Keiulations  Nos.  1-802 
through  1-804.4.  whicli  describe  tiie  iiru- 
gram  now  in  effect. 

I  h.old  in  my  i:and  these  regulations. 
Tlicy  are  official.  Tney  are  dated  as  L.ie 
as  February  1.  1968 

I'heie  being  no  obieciion.  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  iJiimcd  in  ti:e 
RECor.n.  as  follows: 

I.,\BOR    SVRPLCS    AHCA    CONtl-RNS 

1-802  General  Policy.  Except  a-s  pro.'Cid 
ill  l-a06  with  respect  to  de;)re.stfd  i:idu.=  - 
trics.  u  IS  the  pjlicy  01  tiie  Uep.irtnient  (  f 
Delo;i3e  to  aid  labor  surplus  areas  by  p:aci!.g 
conlracls  witli  I.il>or  .surplus  urea  cuntorns. 
to  i.'ie  extent  consistent  with  i;rocurenieiit 
objectives  and  where  tuch  c  jiitructs  t.ui  be 
awarded  at  prices  no  liigJier  taan  tnose  ob- 
t.imable  from  otiier  concerns  and  by  en- 
couraamg  jjrime  contractors  lo  place  Fub- 
contracts  with  concerns  which  will  perform 
substantially  Jn  labor  surplus  areas.  In  car- 
rying out  this  policy,  w  accommodate  tiie 
small  business  policies  of  bection  I,  Part  7, 
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pr.-.'.rcnre  shiill  bt  ^jiven  in  the  follofwlng 
order  of  priority  to  (1)  c«rtlfl«l-pllglble 
conceras  which  are  also  small  business  con- 
cerns; 1 11 1  other  certltled-ellglble  concerns: 
(lui  persistent  labor  surplus  urea  concerns 
which  are  al*<>  small  biislne«s  ■'"'ncerni.  ilvl 
other  persistent  labor  surplus  area  con- 
ceras. ivi  subetanttnl  lAhor  surplus  area 
ciiticerns  which  are  also  small  business  i-on- 
cerris,  ivl)  other  substantial  labor  surplUB 
area  concerns  iind  ivlli  rniall  business  con- 
cerns which  are  not  labor  surplus  areu  kon- 
cerns  But  in  no  ciise  will  price  dlfTererJtlala 
be  [>ald  for  the  purpose  of  ciirrylng  outJ  thu 
policy  Heiuls  of  Procuring  Activities  |  and 
Heuds  of  Field  Purcli.tslng  iitid  Contracfl  Ad- 
muiistnitlon  Activities  iire  responslbla  for 
the  cffoctivp  implementntlfjn  of  the  Ljubor 
SurpliLs  Area  Progriim  within  their  re^pec- 
tue  Jictuitles  Responsibility  for  admlnla- 
trutlon  of  the  jirogrfun  tn<>v  be  asalKnejd  to 
sm.ill  bu.siness  specl.ill>t»  <ipp<>lnted  pur- 
suant to  1  704  3  I 
1  8o;l  Application  of  Policy. 
i.il  Within  the  policy  !<et  forth  in  ijsoS, 
the  lollowing  ^hall  be  applied  to  proaure- 
monts  which  are  estimated  lo  exceed  « 1^.000 
•  md  may  if  deemed  practicable  by  the  ton- 
trartlrig  nfllcer  t>e  applied  to  procurenienta 
tietween  «?VM)  and  »lo  0*10  | 

.11  netfotlated  procurements  nhall.  wjhere 
priK-;irement  objecUves  pernnlt,  be  awafded 
u>  latxir  surplus  .vrea  I'xincerns  proi\drii 
that  in  II. 1  case  5hall  price  dirferentiab  be 
paid  for  the  purpoee  .>'  carrying  nut  Ithls 
jH'llcy  j 

ill)  where  appropriate  procurcnvrnts 
shall  be  made  from  labor  >urplus  area  con- 
cerns by  p.irUal  let-aside  procedures  Iti  ac- 
cordance with  1  804.  and  *iich  set-»4ld«i 
shall  be  given  preference  over  any  »inalt 
business  set-aside  i  but  no  total  »et-4slde 
shall  be  made  tor  labor  lurpUis  area  fr^n- 
c«rns».  I 

I  III  I  each  Deparonent  nhalt  ;iA*ure  (hat 
Infornuktion  indentlfying  labor  Mirplos  .^eii» 
IS  disseminated  promptly  to  procurertient 
personnel  | 

I IV I  Department  of  LAbor  certtflctnion 
(see  1  S012ilvii  shall  be  considered  con- 
clusive with  respect  to  the  particular  (iro- 
ciiremenl  con<  erned.  , 

(VI  even  tliouRh  leas  than  a  comflete 
bidders'  lut  u  to  be  used  pursuant  t^  2- 
205  4.  !ill  prospective  contractors  m  Iktxir 
surplus  .ire-LS  shall  t>e  follciled.  except  ^hat 
only  .1  pro  rata  nuint>er  of  prospective  ijibor 
surplus  .irea  concerns  may  t>e  solicited  wlhen 
the  bidders  list  is  composed  predomin-vitly 
of  labor  surplus  area  concerns  and  thei  es- 
timated iward  la  not  expected  to  be  inore 
than  »25.iXX). 

(VI I    subcontracting      with      concerns      In 
labor    surplus   .vrea   shall    be   rncourage^ 
accordance  with  1-805 
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lb)  Records  af  the  total  •. alue  of  .ill  Con- 
tracts in  excess  of  aiO.OOO  placed  with  Ikbor 
surplus  area  -oncerr^  during  each  fiscal  je-ar. 
and  reports  *>ased  tnere^^n.  .ire  mamtaineil  by 
each  I>ep;utmeni  through  the  Department  oi 
Defense  Rcportinij  System  described  in  trllO 
and  Section  XXI.  Part  J  Accordingly,  fach 
Department,  in  si.ilicttlng  bids  ind  proposals 
for  any  procurement  e«umaKd  to  exceed 
•  lOOOO  shall  request  from  any  bidder  o»  of. 
feror,  or  other  source,  any  information  nefUed 
to  determine  whether  the  bidder  or  otteror 
Is  %  !at>or  surplus  irea  concern  Contract  files 
shall  be  documented  to  indicate  the  exteijt  to 
which  tat>or  surplus  ,uea  concerns  were  con- 
sidered and  the  action  tllcen  with  respect 
thereto 

1  804  Parti.il  Set-Asldes  for  Lat>or  Sui4)lu« 
Area  Concerns  j 

l-aOi  1     General 

laiili  In  accordance  with  the  policy'  set 
forth  in  I  802  and  1  803.  a  portion  oi  each 
procurement  shall  be  set  a&ide  for  labor 
plus  .ires  coacema  it: 


.11  the  procurement  is  severable  intii  two 
or  more  econonxlc  production  runs  or  reason- 
able lots,  and 

(U)  one  .>r  more  labor  .iurplus  ^irea  con- 
cerns are  exf>ected  to  qualify  :ui  labor  surplus 
area  concerns  and  to  tiave  the  technical  com- 
petency and  productive  capacity  to  furnish  a 
severable  portion  of  the  procurement  it  a 
reasonable  price,  except  that  a  partial  set- 
iislde  jhall  not  be  m.ide  if  there  is  a  reason- 
able expectation  th.ii  bids  nr  j.roposals  will 
be  received  Irom  .Mily  two  concerns  with 
technical  competency  and  productive  capac- 
ity (one  (onoern  which  will  not  qualify  as  a 
labor  surplus  .irea  concern  .ind  one  concern 
which  win  qualify  as  i  hibor  surplus  area 
concern  I  Before  redchmg  this  conclusion, 
the  contracting  officer  shall  consult  with  the 
labor  xiirplus  .irea  specialist  and  may  make 
advance  inquiries  to  determine  the  number 
iiid  expected  diissltlcatlon  of  interested  con- 
cerns Aiiv  tievi.itlon  Irom  this  pmrttal  set- 
.uude  prohibition  must  be  ippmved  by  the 
He:td  of  the  Procuring  .^ctlvlty  on  a  c.vse-by- 
cuie  basis 

.21  In  ^letermlnlng  whether  a  proposed 
pr>x-urement«  u  susceptible  to  <llvision  mto 
two  or  mor*  economic  production  runs  or 
reaMittable  N»ts.  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  roiiavnng  fictors  and  any  others 
dee:ncd  appropriate: 

1 1 1  price  Jind  procurement  history  of  the 
.tenu. 

I II  t  open  indiutrv  cnpncltv, 

(till  »tartup  cost  including  special  tooling 
requirenxenU, 

I IV  I    delivery  schedule,  and 

iv»  nature  of  lt«m  and  quantity  t>eing 
procured. 

Before  a  portion  or  portions,  constituting 
more  thjin  -iO  percent  of  the  total  require- 
ment may  b«  set  aside,  a  determination  must 
tie  made  that  there  Is  a  reai«)nable  expecta- 
tion the  action  proptised  will  not  result  in 
the  payment  of  a  price  dUTerentlal  The  de- 
teriTUrtat: on  and  supporting  information  will 
be  tiLKlc  part  i>f  the  contract  file 

i3i  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  to  as- 
sure that  a  fair  proportion  of  procurements  Is 
placed  with  Nm.iU  business  concerns,  each 
labor  surplus  .irea  set-aside  ^hall  provide 
that,  in  addition  to  labor  surplus  area  con- 
cern*, small  bu.sincss  concerns  not  i>erform- 
mg  in  such  arc>is  are  also  eligible  for  partlcl- 
ptitlon  In  the  set-.tsule  for  such  ciuanttties 
'f.ereof  ;is  re  not  awarded  to  labor  surplus 
urea  concerns  In  this  respect,  see  the  provi- 
sions of  1  H04  2ibl  for  notice  to  bidders  or 
otferors.  and  1  804  2ic(  for  conduct  of  set- 
itside  negotiations 

lb  I  None  of  the  following  is.  In  itself,  suf- 
ficient cause  for  not  making  a  set-aside 

ill  a  lirge  part  of  previous  procurements 
of  the  Item  in  question  has  been  placed 
with   labor  surplus  area  concerns: 

I II I  the  Item  to  lie  purch.osed  is  on  an 
established  planning  list  under  the  Indus- 
trial Readiness  Planning  Program. 

(tu)  the  Item  to  »>e  purchased  Is  on  a 
Qualified  Products  t.lst: 

I IV  I  a  period  of  less  than  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  Issuance  of  invitations  for  bids 
or  requcsu  for  proposals  is  prescribed  for  the 
submission  of  bids  or  proposals: 

iv(    the  procurement  la  cliissined.    or 

(vi)  labor  surplus  area  concerns  are  re- 
ceiving a  fair  proportion  of  contacts. 

(CI  Procurement  i>f  >>upplies  which  were 
developed!  and  hnanced  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
Canadian  sources  under  the  U  8  -Canadian 
Defense  Development  Sharing  Program  shall 
not  be  set  aside  for  labor  surplus  areas  Iden- 
tification of  the  xupplles  covered  by  the  Pro- 
gram win  he  in  accordance  with  Depart- 
mental procedures 

1-804  2  Sct-A)ide  Prwrdures 

lai  Where  a  portion  of  a  proceurement  Is 
to  be  set  aside  pursuant  to  I  804  1.  the  pro- 
curement shall  be  divided  into  a  non-set- 
aalde  portion  and  set-aside  portion,  each  of 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  an  economic 
production  run  or  reasonable  lot   Insofar  as 


practical,  the  set-;\,<lde  portion  will  be  such 
as  to  make  the  maximum  use  ol  the  c.ipacity 
of  labor  surplus  area  concerns  Delivery 
terms  and  other  terms  apiillcable  to  the  set- 
aside  portion  of  an  Item  and  those  applic- 
able to  the  non-set-aslde  (xirlioii  of  that  Item 
shall  be  comparable 

ib)(l)  In  advertised  procurements  in- 
volving set-asldes  pursuant  to  this  Part, 
each  invitation  for  bids  shall  contain  sub- 
stantially the  following  notice  In  negotiated 
procurements,  the  notice  shall  Ix?  appro- 
priately modified  for  use  with  refjuesls  lor 
proposal.s  The  notice  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
each  contract  vinder  the  set-aside  portion  of 
the  prixurcment 

NOTICE    or    LABOR    SUHPLIS    AREA    SET-ASIDE 
IDEC     1S67I 

lai  General.  A  portion  of  this  procure- 
ment, as  Identified  elsewhere  in  the  .Sched- 
ule, lijus  been  set  aside  f.ir  award  only  to  one 
or  more  labor  surplus  .irea  concerns,  and  to 
a  limited  extent  to  small  buslnes.-!  concerns 
which  do  not  qualify  as  labor  surplus  area 
concerns  Negotiations  for  award  of  the  set- 
.islde  portion  will  be  conducted  i  nlv  with 
responsible  labor  surplus  area  concerns  i  .ind 
small  business  concerns  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated below  1  who  have  submitted  responsive 
bids  or  proposals  on  the  iion-set-asldc  por- 
tion of  .«  unit  price  no  greater  than  120  per- 
cent of  the  highest  unit  price  ,it  which  ..n 
award  Is  made  on  the  non-set-aside  portion. 
provided,  however,  that  where  the  highest 
award  price  on  the  non-set-.usldc  portion  is 
established  by  a  foreign  bidder  the  120  per- 
cent rule  5.hall  be  applied  t.)  the  ev;iluated 
price  I  used  for  the  purpose  if  determining 
eligibility  of  the  f.ireign  bidder  f.T  award)  on 
the  non-set-aside  portion,  est.iblishcd  under 
applicable  Buv  American-Balance  of  Pay- 
ments procedures  Negotiation.";  for  the  set- 
;"slde  portion  will  be  conducted  with  such 
bidders  m  the  following  order  fif  priority: 

Ciroup  1,  Certlfled-eligible  concerns  which 
are  also  small  business  coiuerns. 

Ciroup  2     Other  certltled-ellgible  concerns. 

Croup  3  Persistent  labor  surplus  area  con- 
cerns which  are  also  small  business  concerns 

Group  4,  Other  persistent  labor  surplus 
iirea  concerns, 

Oroup  5.  Substantial  labor  surplus  area 
concerns  which  are  also  small  bvisiness  con- 
cerns 

Group  6.  Other  substantial  l.ibor  surplus 
.irea  concerns 

Group  7,  Small  business  concerns  which 
are  not  surplus  urea  concerns. 

Within  each  of  the  above  groups  !;egotia- 
tions  with  such  concerns  will  be  m  the  order 
of  their  bids  on  the  iion-set-aslde  portion, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  responsive  bid  TTie 
set-.tslde  portion  shall  be  .iwarded  at  the 
highest  unit  price  awarded  on  the  non-set- 
asldc  portion,  p.djusted  to  reflect  transporta- 
tion and  other  cost  factors  which  ;.re  con- 
sidered In  evaluating  bids  on  the  ncin-set- 
"aslde  portion,  proiidcd.  however,  that  where 
the  liighest  award  price  on  the  non-set-aslde 
portion  Is  established  by  a  foreign  bidder, 
the  award  price  for  the  set-aside  portion 
lihall  be  the  high  evaluated  price  i  used  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  of  the 
foreign  bidder  for  award  i  established  after 
evaluation  tinder  applicable  Buy  Amerlcaii- 
Balance  of  Payments  procedures,  except 
where  a  responsive  bid  has  been  submitted 
on  the  non-set-aslde  portion  at  n  unit  price 
which  when  so  adjusted  Is  lower  than  the 
adjusted  highest  unit  price  awarded  on  the 
non-set-aslde  portion  but  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted because  of  quantity  limitations  or 
other  consideration  (such  as  the  bidder's 
responslLlllty I  In  the  latter  case  If  the 
((uantny  limitation  or  other  considerations 
do  not  preclude  consideration  of  the  unit 
price  "f  such  unaccepted  bid  at  the  lime  of 
negotiation  for  the  set-aside  portion,  a  quan- 
tity of  the  set-aside  [>ortioii  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  such  unaccepted  bid  shall  be  of- 
fered to  eligible  concerns  in  their  order  of 
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priority  at  the  iuljusted  unit  price  of  such 
unaccepted  bid  If  no  eligible  bidder  will  take 
the  entire  quantity  so  otiered  at  the  adjusted 
unit  price  of  the  unaccepted  bid,  then  all 
ellirible  concerns  in  their  order  <.f  priority 
shall  be  offered  any  lesser  portion  at  the 
sanu'  price  i  In  tlie  event  more  than  one  such 
unaccepted  bid  Is  involved,  the  same  pro- 
cedure shall  le  applied  sticcessively  to  each 
bid  on  negotiation  for  the  set-aside  portion  ) 
Subject  to  the  conditions  set  lortli  ),eIow  any 
remaining  quiiility  of  tlie  M-'-aside  portion 
sh.iU  be  offered  to  eliitible  concerns  in  their 
<ir(ler  of  pnorily  at  the  adjusted  highest  unit 
price  awarded  in  i  he  iion-set-;u>ide  portion. 
If  su<  li  an  uiiacceiited  Ijid  Is  submitu-d  l)y  a 
concern  eligible  t-i  jiariicipate  In  the  set- 
iuside.  such  concern  must  accept  a  ciuuntlty 
i.f  the  set-aside  portion  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  tlie  uniu'cepuxl  h:d  at  the  adjusted  unit 
price  iif  the  uiiaccept^^d  l)id  before  any  jior- 
tion  of  the  set-aside  may  be  awarded  to  that 
concern  at  a  hlKher  price.  If  such  an  unac- 
cepted bid  Is  submitted  by  a  crmcern  not 
ellirlble  to  participate  in  the  set-aside,  a 
()uantny  of  the  sel-aside  iX)rtion  equal  to 
t!ie  quantity  of  the  unaccepted  bid  must  Ije 
awarded  at  the  adjusted  unit  price  of  such 
uhiiccepted  bid  before  any  portion  of  the  set- 
aside  i.s  awarded  to  any  eligible  concern  at  a 
higher  price.  The  Crovernment  reserves  the 
ripht  not  to  consider  token  bids  or  other 
devices  designed  to  secure  an  unfair  advan- 
tige  over  bidders  eligible  fi)r  the  Set-aside 
portion. 

1  bi  Difinnions. 

I  1  I  The  t«rm  'labor  surplus  area"  means 
a  geographical  area  which  is  a  section  of 
c.:)ncentrated  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment, a  persistent  labor  surplus  area,  or 
a  .substantial  labor  surplus  area,  as  defined 
below: 

111  "Section  of  concentrated  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment"  means  appro- 
priate sections  of  States  or  "labor  areas"  so 
classiiied  by  tlie  Secretiiry  of  Labor. 

(Ill  "Persistent  labor  surplus  area"  means 
an  iirea  which  lA)  Is  classified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  an  "Area  of  Persistent 
L.ibor  Surplus"  lalso  called  "Area  of  Per- 
sistent Unemployment")  and  Is  listed  as  such 
by  that  Department  in  conjunction  with  Its 
publication  Area  Trends  in  Employment 
.ind  Unemployment."  or  iB)  is  certified  as 
an  area  of  persistent  labor  surplus  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  pursuant  to  a  request 
by  a  prospective  Contractor. 

nil)  "Substantial  labor  surplus  area" 
means  an  area  which  lA)  Is  classified  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  an  "Area  of  Sub- 
stantial Labor  Surplus"  (also  called  "Area  of 
SubsUintial  Unemployment")  and  which  is 
listed  as  such  by  that  Department  in  con- 
junction with  Its  publication  "Area  Trends 
in  Employment  and  Unemployment."  or  IB) 
is  certified  as  an  area  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  by  the  Department  of  Labor  pur- 
su:ait  to  a  request  by  a  prospective  Con- 
t  met  or 

(2)  The  term  '  !abor  surplus  area  concern" 
includes  cerlilicd-elitjible  concerns,  persistent 
labor  surplus  area  concerns,  and  substantial 
labor  surplus  ;irea  concerns,  as  defined  be- 
low: 

(1)  "Certified-ellcible  concern"  means  a 
concern  lAi  Icx-ated  in  or  near  a  section  of 
concentrated  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment which  has  been  certified  by  the 
.Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  29 
CFR  8  7ibi  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  ditadvantaaed  persons  residing  within 
such  sections,  and  iB)  which  will  agree  to 
perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed  by  a 
certified  concern,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
a  contract  in  or  near  such  sections;  It  In- 
cludes a  concern  which  though  not  so  certi- 
fied, agrees  to  have  a  substantial  proportion 
<jf  a  contract  performed  by  certified  concerns 
ill  (>r  near  such  sections.  A  concern  shall  be 
deemed  to  perform  a  substantial  proportion 
of  a  c'jntract  in  or  near  sections  of  concen- 


trated unemployment  or  underemployment 
if  the  costs  that  the  concern  will  incur  on 
account  of  manufacturing  or  production  In 
or  near  such  sections  i  by  Itself  If  a  certified 
concern,  or  by  certified  concerns  acting  as 
first-tier  subcontractors!  amount  t.o  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  contract   price, 

(li)  "Persistent  labor  suri)lu=  area  concern" 
means  u  concern  that  agrees  t-o  perlorin.  or 
cause  to  be  iieriormed.  a  sulistanlial  pro- 
portion of  a  c  (iitraci  in  persistent  l,ib.)r  sur- 
plus areas,  .^  concern  .-hall  he  deemed  to 
perform  a  substantial  proportion  of  a  con- 
tract in  persistent  l..»>or  s.irplus  are.i.s  U  the 
costs  that  the  concern  will  incur  on  account 
of  manuIacturitiK  i.r  jjrodiiction  pcrlormed 
in  such  areas  i  b>  i;.scll  i  r  lis  licst-Uer  sub- 
contractors i  amount  to  more  ihaii  50  jicr- 
cent  of  tlie  contract  price 

(ill  I  "Substantial  labor  suri)lus  are.i  con- 
cern" means  a  conoern  that  agrees  to  per- 
form, or  cau.se  to  be  performed,  a  sub.stantial 
proportion  of  a  contract  In  substantial  labor 
surplus  areas,  A  concern  shall  be  deemed  to 
perlorm  a  substantial  proportion  of  a  con- 
tract in  substantial  i.ibor  surplus  areas  If 
the  ciists  that  tlie  concern  will  incur  on  ac- 
count of  manufacturing  or  production  per- 
formed in  substantial  and  persistent  labor 
surplus  areas  (by  Itself  or  its  first-tier  sub- 
contractors) amount  to  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  contract  price, 

(3)  A  "small  business  (oncrrn'  is  a  con- 
cern, including  its  affiliates,  which  is  inde- 
pendently owned  and  ojjerated,  is  not  dom- 
inant in  the  lield  of  operation  in  which 
It  is  bidding  on  Government  contracts,  and 
can  further  qualify  under  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  regulations  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  (Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
Title  13.  Section  121,3-^).  In  addition  to 
meeting  these  critena,  a  niaiiufaciurer  (/r  a 
regular  dealer  submittiiii;  bids  <jr  proposals 
in  his  own  name  inu.'.t  agree  ui  furnish  in 
tlie  performance  of  the  contnict  end  items 
manufactured  or  produced  iii  the  United 
States,  Its  possessions,  or  Puerto  Rico,  by 
small  business  concerns:  I'roiuirii.  'Hiat  tills 
additional  requirement  does  not  apply  in  con- 
nection watli  construction  or  service  c(m- 
tracts. 

(4|  "Unit  pure"  shall  include  evaluation 
factors  added  for  t!ie  ront-fiee  use  of  C.ov- 
ernmeiit  property, 

(cl  fdcTiti/iCiition  of  Aica.'i  of  Performanee. 
Each  bidder  desiring  to  be  considered  for 
award  as  a  labor  surplus  area  concern  on  the 
set-aside  portion  of  this  procurement  ..^hall 
identify  in  his  bid  the  geographical  lu-eas  in 
which  he  proposes  w  perlorm.  or  cause  to 
be  performed,  a  subsUintial  proportion  oi  the 
production  of  the  contract.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  classification  of  any  such  areas 
chanees  after  the  bidder  has  submitted  his 
bid.  the  bidder  may  chance  the  arc:is  in 
which  he  proposes  to  perform,  provided,  that 
he  so  notifies  the  Contractmc  Officer  before 
award  of  the  set-asidc  portion.  Priority  lor 
negotiation  will  be  b.ised  upon  the  labor 
surplus  cla.ssilication  of  the  desittnatcd  pro- 
duction areas  !.,s  (if  the  time  of  the  proposed 
award, 

(d|  Eligibility  i:ascd  on  Ccrf.ficatwn. 
Wliere  eligibility  lor  preierence  !■;  bised  upon 
the  status  cl  tiie  bidder  or  bidder's  subcon- 
tractors as  a  ■  CPrtitied-e!iEnble  onccrn,"  the 
bidder  shall  furniEh  with  his  bid  evidence  of 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

(el  Agreement.  The  bidder  .larees  mat: 
(i)  if  awarded  a  contract  as  a  certlhed-eligi- 
ble  caacern  under  the  set-aside  portion  ol 
tills  procurement  he  will  perlorm.  or  cause  to 
be  performed,  a  substantial  proportion  o  tiie 
contract  in  or  near  sections  of  c  :ncentr.ited 
unemployment,  or  tindciemplovment  :ind  in 
the  performance  ol  such  contract  or  :.ub- 
contracts.  ■»iU  employ  ;•.  iiropurtior.ate  Lum- 
ber of  disadvantaged  persons  residing  withm 
sections  of  concentrated  unemployment  or 
underemployment  m  accordance  with  plans 
approved  by  the  Secreuiry  of  Labor;    (li)    if 


awarded  a  contract  as  a  ))ersis!eiit  l,ii>Mr  sur- 
plus area  ct>ncern  under  the  set-.isidc  portion 
of  I  hi,-  [iriKurement,  he  will  perform,  or  cms  > 
to  be  [uTlornied,  a  subslanii;d  projiortloii  of 
tlie  iiroduction  m  areas  cl.:s.silled  at  tlie  tune 
i.i  ,;ward,  or  at  tne  time  of  {>erlormance  of 
the  contract,  .is  i>erslstent  labor  surplus 
areas:  and  mi)  H  aw.irded  a  coiur.ict  as  ,i 
substjintlal  l.ibor  surplus  area  omcern  under 
the  sel-aside  jiortlon  ol  this  i>rocurenient ,  he 
will  perform,  or  c;iu.se  to  be  j)erforined,  .i  sub- 
staiuial  proportion  of  t'le  prixluction  In  .ire.i.s 
dassilud  at  the  time  of  award,  or  at  the  time 
ol  perloriiiaiue  of  the  cunUMcl,  as  siibst«iii- 
tirtl  or  jier.sistenl  lalK.r  surplus  areas. 

I'-'.i  In  leijuircmenls  loiitract.s  liuohing 
l.ibor  Mirplu,.  area  set-aside,  add  the  lollow- 
iiif  I"  the  above  clause: 

1 1  I  I;euinre7>ients  Contra<t.  Only  one  awaid 
will  lie  made  lor  each  item  or  sub-item  ol 
the  non-set-aslde  portion  and  onlv  one  award 
will  be  in:tde  lor  each  item  or  KUb-ilem  of  me 
set-aside  portion,  For  the  puri>osc  of  equi- 
tably aistributuift  orders  in  accordance  wiih 
this  Notice  of  Labcjr  .Surplus  Area  .set- 
Aside."  the  Governnunt  will  apportion  ilie 
qu.inllties  to  be  ordei-ed  as  equilly  as  |H)K- 
sible  1-rlween  the  non-set-a.side  Conlraci-or 
:ind  t 'le  set-aside  t'ontract/ir  to  whom  tlie 
.iwaril-,  aro  m.ide, 

icMl)    After  the  avkard  price  for  the  n.-n- 
:5et-a-ido  portion  has  been  determined,  nei-o- 
tiatioMs  may  be  conducted  lor  the  set-a'side 
portion.  Procurement  of  the  set-aside  portion 
shall  In  nil  instances  be  effected  bv  negotia- 
tion.   Negotiations   sliall    be   conducted    only 
with  tliose  bidders  or  ofjerors  who  liave  sub- 
mitted  responsive   bids  or  proposals   on   the 
non-scl-iiside    jiortlon    at    a    unit    price    no 
t;reat4'r    than     120    percent    of    the    highest 
award  made  or  to  l)e  made  on  the  iion-set- 
:side  pi.rtion,  t.ikmg  into  account  the  evalu- 
atirin    :,ictors   lor   rent-free   use    i.l    Goveni- 
ment    pn^perty    pursuant    to    Section    XIII, 
Part  5  I  provided,  however,  where  the  success- 
ful    bidder    which    establishes    the    highest 
award  [irlce  on  the  i.on-sei-aside  [i.irtion  i.'-  a 
loreujn  bidder,  the  120  jiercent  rule  shall  be 
applied   to  tlio  evaluated  price  on   the   non- 
set-aside  portum   (see  6-104  4)    and  who  ire 
determined  to  be  responsible  prospective  con- 
tractors   for    the    set-aside    portion    of    the 
Ijroc'.irement.     Negotiations     shall     1)»     con- 
ducted in  the  order  of  iiriority  iiidicited  in 
the  i.jrcgolng  i.otices:   j;-oi  .ffcd  th.it.  where 
equal  l.-iw  bids  are  received  <.n  the  non-set- 
aside  portion  irom  cor.cerns  which  ..re  equally 
(licible   f'lr  the   set -aside   jiortion,    the   con- 
cern which  is  awarded  the  non-set-aside  p.jr- 
tion  I  under  tiie  equal  low  bid  )jrocedures  .i 
2-4u7  6i     shall    have    lirst    priority    with    re- 
spect ;.)  negotiations  for  the  set-aside  por- 
tion, Tlie  sei-;.side  jjoriion  shall  be  awarded 
at  the  lu!,-hest  unit  price  awarded  or  to   be 
awarded    for   the    non-.  el-aside    portion    cx- 
( ept  that  v,  here  t'ne  successful  bidder  which 
establishes   the  liighest  a.\ard   price   ..n   the 
non-set-aside    portion    is    a    foreign    bidder, 
the    award    price    tor    the    set-aside    ijoriion 
shall    be    the   highest   evaluated    jirice    .  used 
lor  the  purpcse  of  determining  eligibility  'i 
the  loreign   b. elder  lor  award)    on   the   non- 
set-:iside  portion    r-ee   6-1044i     A  bidder     r 
offeror    entitled    to    receive    the    award     !..r 
(jU.'.nlities    oi    an    item    under    the   non-sei - 
aside  portion  and  who  ;.cce;)tK  the  award  if 
additional  quantities  under  the  sct-aiide  por- 
tion iliall  not  be  requested  to  accept  a  lowc- 
jirice  i;ecause  of  the  increased  qu.intitles  '  f 
t!ic    ..ward,    nor    shall    negotiation    be    cj.i- 
tlui.'iPd  V, ith  a  view  to  obtaiiilnc  such  a  l.iwer 
[irice  based  solely  upon  r;'celpt  of  award   '.f 
both  portions  oi  the  prix:urenienl.  This  does 
not   jjrevent  acceinance   by   the   contracting 
ofhcer  of  voluntary  reductions  in  price  prur 
to    award,    acceptance    fil     relund^.    or    ;ac 
change  ol  prices  after  award  by  negotiation 
of    a    contract    modification.    If    i  he    entire 
set-aside  jiortion  cannot  be  awarded  by  the 
method     de^-cribed    herein,    any    unawarded 
portion   may   be   procured  by  advertising  or 
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nrsorlutlons  as  upproprl.jte  In  accortlApce 
with  existing  rpgiiUtlons  ^  see  3-201  2ibMl> 
iitKl   t   211)  )  ;i«  til  neROtltttlun  i 

2'  VThen  the  >iw>u'd  price  for  .i  n<>n- 
s."-.uiUle  portion  h,is  been  determined  affid 
where  .m  .iwnrd  will  be  made  to  ^  l.\tx>r  -tir- 
piiis  uren  loncern  and  the  same  labor  mt- 
plus  ^rei\  .Mnrern  i»  entitled  to  receive  .i  apt- 
iv'lde  portion  of  the  irf>llcltnUon.  the  aet- 
asule  portion  may  be  idded  to  the  b«|Blc 
r  'Mtract  by  supplemental  .vifreetnent  "^le 
^^lI)plemenl.^l  Mjfreement  shall  include  ihe 
Fximlnatlon  of  Rec-orrin  rLime.  iippllciiblej  to 
the  set-aside  portion  only  Fur  purpusesof 
2\  102.  the  non-set-aslde  .inU  set -aside  ppr- 
tion*  shall  be  reportwl  sepiir:itely  [ 

:  H04  3  W:thctrawat  nt  Sft-Aiidr^  If  prior 
ti>  :lie  iw.ird  nf  a  c-nntnict  involving  ,i  later 
surplus  >iet-islde  the  oontracung  Mfllrer  con- 
siders that  the  set-a.slde  is  detrtment.il  to  |he 
public  interest,  eg  beciiise  of  unre^sfinable 
prices  the  i-ontrnctlnit  ofHcer  ".hall  withdraw 
the  set-.xAide  .uid  complete  the  procurement 
by  idvertuing  or  negouatlun  .ut  approprl>.te 
In  .\cc^>rdance  with  existing  regulations.,  A 
.sKned  memorandum  setting  forth  the  btiisis 
of  The  wiihdrBwal  .if  jtny  het-oslde  shall  Ibe 
m.ule  .ind   retained  \ 

1  804  4  Ocmtrixi-t  Authiinty  Contracts  for 
sf>t-n*rtde  !«i«de  under  ',^4  Part  8  shall  lite 
;vs  tilth. -rfy  10  use  J304(ai'li  Pf)r  re- 
(»>rtit^^  purposes,  ^.ee  ;l-20l  2i  bi  ilt  for  oqn- 
tmcts  .iWTtrded  to  labor  surplus  area  concerns 
and  3  2012ibiilli  for  contracts  awirded]  to 
small  business  concerns  whKh  are  not  ia^or 
surplus  area  (.-oncerns 


iafco 

sijb 


Mr  STENNIS  Mr  PrcsidorU.  a  si^b- 
coniinittee  of  the  Small  Business  Cotii- 
initttf.  of  '.vhich  the  junior  Senator  fr0m 
New  Mexico  Mr  MontoyaI.  now  She 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  Is  chair- 
man, has  :t'centlv  conducted  heannas  on 
this  itetural  subject  I  think  it  would  be 
far  preferable  for  the  Senate  to  rciect  t<he 
amendment  and  have  the  appropriate 
committee,  or  committees,  tine  further 
attention  to  the  objectives  set  forth  'by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Let  me  say.  with  emphasis,  that  if  this 
were  a  matter  of  rivers  and  harbors.  tlOod 
control,  buildini;  dams,  or  public  wojks 
projects  of  vaiious  kinds,  the  potentially 
troublesome  aspects  might  not  be  so 
senous  as  they  could  be  if  the  amerWl- 
ment  is  attached  to  this  bill.  [ 

The  pendlnij  bill  would  authorize  pio- 
curement  of.  and  research  and  develop- 
ment, on  some  highly  complicated  iWid 
intricate  weapons. 

The  bill  covers  .scientific  subjects  sunsi- 
lar  to  those  involved  in  the  space  pno- 
yram  Thus,  to  encumber  contract.'-,  pur- 
suant to  the  $22  billion  In  authorization 
for  procurement  and  research  and  devel- 
opment could  ha\e  undesirable  conse- 
quences that  ai-e  impossible  to  foresee. 

.-Vccordiniily.  in  a  very  serious  vein,  I 
hL>pe  that  the  DOD  will  not  be  choked  or 
shackled  or  encumbered — whatever  ward 
might  t)e  most  applicable — in  spite  of  the 
Kood  faith  of  the  amendment,  with  un- 
certainty with  demands,  and  svith  a  He- 
tardintj  influence  in  this  vast  field  of  pilo- 
curement.  in  this  delicate  and  intricjfte 
field  of  activity  by  the  DOD 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p.ire  The  time  of  the  Senator  hjas 
expired  i 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  myself  1  mcbe 
nunute. 

The  amendment  could  cause  delay  in 
executine  contracts. 

.As  I  have  said.  I  ascribe  only  hijh 
motives.  i,;ood  faith,  and  sreat  pnncipljes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  to 


eticvimtier  the  bill  with  this  kind  ol 
amendment.  I  think,  would  be  a  Krave 
mistake  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  for  tho.se  rea.sons 

Mr  J.AVITS  Mr  Presid.'iU  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  to  reply  I  appreciate  \ery 
much  the  kind  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  about  my  Kood  faith 
and  laudable  motives,  but  I  would  rather 
have  the  amendment  adopted  than  have 
either  of  those  refers  nces.  becau.se  there 
is.  I  think,  real  reason  for  the  iimend- 
ment.  which  I  would  like  to  lay  before 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  him.self 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
come  to  this  without  spfciali/ed  experi- 
ence I  tiad  the  honor  to  serve  upon  the 
subcommittee  lieaded  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  i  Mr  MontoyaI  I  am 
the  lankinu  minority  member  of  the 
Cvimmiltee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  handles  manpower,  and 
which  worked  out  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity program.  I  worked  on  that  in  a 
very  important  way  I  was  one  of  the 
conferees,  and  so  forth 

The  very  real  difficulty  is  the  limita- 
tion of  the  procurement  prov;ram  as  it  is 
now  <;et  forth  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Labor  Department  reuula- 
lions — they  are  limited  to  the  concept  of 
a  plant  which  is  within  or  near  sections 
of  concentrated  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment. I  contend,  throunh  my 
amendment,  that  that  misses  the  main 
point,  because  these  plants  may  be  locat- 
ed wherever  people  can  co  to  them  Now- 
adays, one  does  not  walk  to  work  or  ride 
his  bicycle  to  work:  he  can  f;et  there  by 
fast  transportation  The  question  is. 
What  kind  of  labor  is  the  plant  goins  to 
use' 

I  am  not  saying  we  are  going  to  lock 
in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  so  that  mat- 
ters of  secrecy  or  other  problems  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  \  Mr  Sten- 
Nisl  has  properly  referred  may  be  jeop- 
ardized or  prejudiced,  becau.se  the  words 
used  are  "insofar  as  practicable  By 
that  definition  we  ^'ive  the  Secretary  lat- 
itude, but  at  the  same  time  we  free  him 
from  the  "within  or  near"  concept 

To  Cite  examples,  in  a  very  laudable 
operation,  the  Aero-Jet  Corp  has  estab- 
lished a  plant  within  Watts.  Calif  ,  which 
is  knowii  as  a  ehetto.  where  a  f^reat  out- 
break of  riots  took  place  This  company 
can  employ  only  a  relatively  few  i)eople. 
about  600.  It  is  completely  dependent 
upon  Government  orders  coming  in  to 
maintain  itself.  Its  life  is  hazardous. 
Everybody  understands  it 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  my.self  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republic  Avia- 
tion Co  at  Parmingdale.  Lons  Island,  is 
not  within  or  near  a  ghetto  area,  but  that 
company  is  willing  to  employ  a  quarter 
of  its  force  from  the  hard-core  imem- 
ploycd.  bringing  them  there  by  bus.  pri- 
vate transportation,  or  perhaps  by  the 
Liona  Island  Railroad,  from  wherever 
they  are 

So.  Mr  President,  that  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment.  I  repeat,  we  are  not 
trying  to  lock  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
We  are  only  trying  to  give  him  the  man- 


date of  Congress,  to  be  performed  by  him 
wherever  practicable 

It  is  precisely  because  there  are  such 
large  amoimts  involved,  jneciscly  be- 
cause tens  of  thousands,  and  probably 
hundreds  of  thou.sands.  of  employees  are 
potentially  involved,  that  this  is  an  up- 
[.lortunitv  which  w,e  should  not  miss  So 
I  think  the  arguments  made  against  the 
amendment  arc  the  \cry  arguments 
which  buttress  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment itself 

I  do  think  the  word  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred,  which  appears  on  page  2, 
line  1.  IS  incorrect  Therefore.  I  modify 
my  amendment  by  strikine  the  word 
•  section"  and  sub.aituting  therefor  the 
•Aord  "Act  " 

If  the  Senator  would  think  it  appro- 
priate— because  I  know  he  is  .sympa- 
thetic with  this  purpose — to  take  so 
much  of  the  amendment  to  conference 
as  goes  down  to  the  word  "contract"  on 
line  P.  page  1.  and  to  include  after  the 
word  "employ'  on  line  4.  jiage  1.  the 
words  "and  train."  then  I  would  modify 
my  amendment  in  the  liope  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  with  it  by  men  of 
good  will,  by  men  who  are  trying  to  find 
a  w  ay  in  this  situation. 

Let  mc  read  what  would  result  The 
amendment  would  then  read  as  follows: 

Iiis-ifar  .us  practicable,  the  Secretary  of 
Defence  shall  take  into  account  as  a  favor- 
able factor  m  awarding  contrnc-ts  for  pro- 
curement under  this  .\ct  ihp  undertiikiiig 
by  a  lontraclor  submitting  a  bid  to  employ 
and  train  a  sutwtantlal  number  of  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  persons  In  carrying  out 
the  contract 

If  the  Senator  would  take  that  amend- 
ment. I  would  Certainly  feel  we  would 
have  accomplished  something.  As  I  say. 
as  men  of  good  will  reviewed  it  and  saw 
how  much  was  involved,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  employees,  and  what  firms  were 
willing  to  do.  this  provision  could  have 
a  very  good  effect 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico   i  Mr.  MontovaI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Wil- 
I  lAMs  of  New  Jer.sey  in  the  chain.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico 

Mr  .MONTOYA  Mr  President,  since 
my  name  has  been  brought  up  in  the  de- 
bate with  respect  to  the  hearings  we  con- 
ducted under  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee through  the  Subcommittee  on 
P;ocu:fment.  of  which  I  am  chairman.  I 
think  I  should  say  a  few  words  about 
the  ijendins;  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
conducted  these  hearings  recently  One 
of  tiie  main  thrusts  and  objectives  (  f 
such  hearings  was  to  Wy  to  encourage 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  area 
of  set-asides  to  permit  and  encourane 
the  contractor  to  utilize  labor  and  process 
the  goods  that  were  beinu  jiurchased  in 
areas  of  underemployment  or  areas  tiiat 
were  faced  with  economic  adversity 

The  Dci'aitment  df  Delen.se  has  this 
IHilicy.  but  It  IS  restricted  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Appropriations  Act  dealing 
with  defeiLse  matters,  to  the  effect  tliat 
when  the  Department  of  Defen.se  does 
the.se  things,  it  sliall  do  .so  without  im- 
pairing the  objectives  of  the  bidding  law 
vvhicii  requires  a  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  fine. 
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The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senat.)r 
from  New  York  is  to  the  effect  that  any 
contractor  submitting  a  bid  shall,  under 
provision  'b'  of  the  amendment,  under- 
take to  employ  a  substantial  number  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons  in 
canvim;  out  the  contract  I  do  not  know 
vv  hether  that  is  a  mandate  uix)n  the  con- 
tractor or  wliether  it  is  a  statement  of 
policy  in  the  act  here  which  mu.st  be  fol- 
lowed through  by  way  of  encouragement 
rather  than  by  way  of  mandate  to  the 
Department  of  Defen.se. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  is  intended  only  as  a 
Miatter  of  encouragement  in  this  sense. 
That  was  my  purpo.se.  If  the  language 
is  inartistic,  we  can  always  change  it  in 
conference.  However.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage is  correct. 

My  puipose  is  not  to  contravene  the 
lowest  price  concept,  except  by  saying 
that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  an- 
other thing  cast  in  tlie  balance  is  what 
tlie  contractor  is  willing  or  able  to  do  in 
training  hard-core  unemployed.  That  is 
why  I  use  the  language  "in.sofar  as  prac- 
ticable. '  That  is  why  I  u.se  the  language 
a  favorable  factor."  which  is  contained 
in  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  the 
witnesses  said  they  were  able  to  do  it 
only  on  a  (ihysical  location  basis.  My 
amendment  is  an  iMlort  to  broaden  the 
IKilicy  a  httle  bit.  to  get  away  from  lock- 
ing into  a  physical  location,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  mighty  few  de- 
fense operations  in  or  near  the  ghettos. 
They  go  to  places  where  it  is  economical- 
ly feasible — where  tlicre  are  railroad  sid- 
ings, airfields,  or  areas  conducive  to 
laige  scale  jn-oduction.  Therefore.  I  have 
limited  my  jiroposal  to  consideration  of 
the  matter  as  a  "favorable  factor." 

Mr  MONTOYA.  As  I  understand,  the 
difference  between  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  the  objective  of  our  hearings 
is  this:  The  hearings  were  designed  to 
open  up  an  area  whereby  the  Defense 
Department,  in  dealing  with  contractors, 
would  encourage  them  to  allow  a  part  of 
a  contract  to  be  serviced  by  small  busi- 
nesses in  areas  of  underemployment. 
The  ))urpose  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment proliferates  over  the  vast  spec- 
trum of  procurement,  requiring  the  con- 
tractors, whether  they  deal  with  small 
business  or  not.  to  employ  people  in  the 
unemployment  category  and  the  low-in- 
come groups. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  only  word  on  which  I  differ  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  the  word  "require."  That  is 
wny  I  use  the  word  "encourage."  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  said  I  rather  hoped 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  might  con- 
sider t.iiking  the  amendment,  because, 
really,  it  is  not  a  formidable  problem.  I 
think  the  objective  is  something  we  are 
all  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
tioin  New  Mexico  very  much  for  his 
remarks. 
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Mr.   President, 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objiclion,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  suggest  tiie  ab.sence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ihe  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  juoceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virmnia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  my.s"lf  1  minute. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  Any 
further  debate  will  be  on  the  tune  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  a.sk  tiie  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  I  if  slie  will  yield  me 
2  minutes  on  tlie  bill. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  veiy  happy  to 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  thank  i-iv  colleague.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  tliat.  even 
though  what  I  am  trying  to  attain  is 
apparently  so  simple  that  it  puts  con- 
cerns in  the  minds  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  those  associated  with 
him  on  the  issue  of  iirncurement. 

I  am  so  confident  that  this  fits  into 
ixjlicy  that,  as  I  told  Senator  Stennis. 
if  he  would  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference, I  have  great  confidence  that  it 
would  survive  the  conference.  The  rea- 
son I  say  that  is  precisely,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  stated,  because 
of  the  evidence  we  have  which  indicates 
that  instead  of  giving  themselves  the 
freedom  to  deal  with  this  matter  on  such 
an  enormous  volume  of  procurement  in 
an  encouraging  way — and  that  is  tlie 
word  I  use  and  the  word  I  mean — they 
are  locked  into  the  idea  of  physical  lo- 
cation within  or  near  a  given  area,  and 
this  limits  the  program  so  seriously  as  to 
reduce  the  total  effectiveness  of  what 
the  Government  want*  to  do. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  broaden  this  concept  without 
embarrassment  and  without  impracti- 
cality,  that  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  they  would  take  it.  but  if 
they  cannot  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair 
asks  the  Senator  from  New  York,  since 
there  was  some  discussion  of  modifica- 
tion or  change  in  the  amendment,  pre- 
cisely what  is  the  modification? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  modified  the 
amendment  in  only  one  respect,  and  that 
is  by  striking  the  word  ".section  "  on  page 
2,  line  1,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Act." 

I  have  offered  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment further  if  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi would  take  it  in  the  way  I  laid  out 


to  him.  but  the  Senator  finds  himself 
unable  to  do  so;  so  the  only  change  I 
have  made  is  to  change  the  word  "sec- 
tion"' to  the  word  "Act,"  on  page  2,  line  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  to  that  degree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  hew 
much  time  does  the  opposition  to  the 
amendment  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from   Mississippi  has  4   minutes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mis.so'iri  I  Mr.  Symington  I 

Mr    President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  either 
t.ike  their  seals  or  leave  the  Chamber. 

I'ne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  at- 
taches will  cither  take  their  seats  or 
leave  tiie  Chamber, 

The  Senator  irom  Mis.souii  ;s  i  cog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  had  some  experience  >n 
the  iirocurement  of  military  equipment. 
I  would  oppose  the  i>ending  amendment 
It  might  seem  harmless,  but  it  could  pro- 
duce a  question  mark  in  the  minds  of  all 
tho.sc  who  actually  do  the  procurement, 
especially  at  the  lower  levels.  The  Sec- 
retaiy  fl  Delense  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
relancs  have  little  to  do  with  a  very 
great  deal  ot  the  iirocurcment  function. 

It  is  recognized  now"  by  many  of  our 
corporations  that  it  is  vitally  important 
to  train  unskilled  ijeople  and  then  give 
tliem  employment  after  they  have  at- 
tended sciiool.  That  type  of  operation 
naturally  comes  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
company  in  question:  but  these  banks 
and  businesses,  many  of  them,  now  real- 
ize the  social  obli':ation.  and  that  is 
nnghty  fine. 

I  was  impressed,  for  example.  \\"ith  tne 
work  done  by  Aerojet  in  the  Watts  rn-a 
of  Los  Angeles:  also  by  the  work  done  all 
over  the  country  by  Western  Electric. 
Recently  I  gave  a  talk  on  the  lloor  about 
this  latter  development.  However,  what 
has  worried  me  about  recent  operations 
in  the  Pentagon  has  to  do  with  delay 
and  hesitation  in  the  procurement  func- 
tion, to  the  point  where,  despite  tremen- 
dous amoimts  of  money  having  been 
si:)enl.  we  have  obtained  very  httle  hard- 
ware. 

When  we  say  a  man  should  consider 
using  unemployed  and  low-income  ijco- 
ple  111  carrying  out  a  contract,  that  could 
be  construed  as  saying  the  buyer  should 
incori^orate  inefficiency  into  the  work  as 
part  of  the  procurement. 

This  ( ould  be  dangerous  in  the  lian- 
dliiig  ol  billions  of  dollars  worth  ol 
equipment  that  docs  not  reach  the  top 
people. 

I  am  symi'athetic  with  the  deep  social 
conscience  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  have 
worked  with  him  and  intend  to  work  with 
him  in  trying  to  help  solve  these  sad 
l)roblems  of  unemployment  and  very 
low  incomes.  I  feel,  however,  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  the  matter  han- 
dled in  a  v.ay  it  could  be  liandled.  u 
would  be  detrimental  in  obtaining  value. 
What  a  procurement  officer  is  obligated 
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to  do  undfr  uur  conce[>t  l.s  to  buy  value 
Tlie  pendintr  amendment  uould  appear 
to  suKKest  to  a  procurement  officer  that 
he  not  consider  buying  value  when  fie 
would  place  a  contract. 

I  cannot  \ote  for  the  amendment. 
Mr    JAVITS    Mr    President,    will    the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
yield  me  2  minutes'' 

Mrs  SMITH  Mr  President.  I  yield  2 
mir.utes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recok;nized  for  2 
minutes 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  F>resident  much  as 
I  respect  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I 
tiiink  he  is  jumpini;  at  a  conclusion  tiiat 
is  unwarranted  by  the  facts. 

In  the  tlrst  place,  if  the  Senator  is 
correct  the  Defense  Department  .'ihould 
never  have  issued  the  regulations  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Mr. 
StennisI  referred,  because  those  regu- 
lations do  establish  a  procurement  pref- 
erence wtten  the  hard  core  are  unem- 
ployed 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  lift  a  tjeo- 
eraphlcal  limitation  If  tb^'  Defense  De- 
partment IS  doint,'  what  the  Senator  .says 
It  is.  it  obviously  confounds  the  arpu- 
ment   made   again.vt    the   amendment 

The  other  [mint  is  tliat  we  want  the 
procurement  officers  to  be  alert  to  this 
opportunity  That  Is  precisely  why  I  pro- 
iK)sed  the  amendment. 

On  the  question  of  inefSciency,  we  are 
not  mtervemns  with  any  provision  whdch 
would  undercut  the  performance  of  the 
contract.  We  .say  this  is  a  practical 
solution. 

Finally,  shades  of  Rosy  the  Riveter, 
what  happened  during  wartime  :s  that 
we  took  precisely  these  people  and  put 
them  to  work  And  they  worked  out  .all 
right. 

A  publicat.on  of  the  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corp.  states  that  a  30-  to  45-day 
training  and  indoctrmation  program  has 
proved  adequate  m  the  past  with  respect 
to  dealing  with  precisely  these  kinds  of 
employees. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  jobs  in  defense 
work.  Some  of  these  lobs  can  be  learned 
within  a  short  time  by  merely  tx'ir.g  cible 
to  manipulate  hands,  eyes,  and  tars. 
Some  work  is  ver>-  complicated 

The  Defense  Department  has  already 
.said  this  can  t)e  done  But  they  are  limit- 
ing It  geographically  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  IS  to  make  the  opportunity  avail- 
able wherever  the  manufacturing  or  pro- 
curement takes  place. 

That  completely  negates  the  argument 
made  against  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  .igreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
On  this  question  tiie  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  tiie  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  tlie  negative.  On  tiiis  vote  I  ha\e  a 
pair  with  tiie  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Mr  Morse  I  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vole  nay  ' 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 


Mr  BYHD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico Mr  .\NDER.soNl,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  Mr  BiBLrl.  the  Senator  from 
WashinL'ton  Mr  Jackson  i  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carr)llna  I  Mr  JordanI. 
the  SenaUir  from  .Mi.ssoun  I  Mr  Long  I. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
MAi-.stsdN     the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  MoNRONEvl.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
con  i  Mr  .MoRSEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  ;  Mr  I'andoli'hi  are  ab- 
.sent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  tiiat  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  i  Mr  BuhiuckI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  I  Mr  Church  I.  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.;si.s.slppi  'Mr  F:ASTLANnI.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  :  Mr  Er- 
viNl.  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  Mr, 
GoREi.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr 
Harris  1.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Mr 
HaydenI.    t!ie    Senator    from    Alabama 

Mr  HiLLl.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ;  Mr  HollingsI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr  I.N-otri-El.  the  Senator 
fmrn  .Massachu.setts  Mr  Kennedy  I,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Mr  Kennedy!. 
the  Senator  from  Ltiuisiana  Mr.  Long  I. 
!he  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy  I.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Mr  MetcalfI.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr.  .MvsKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
:  Mr  Smathers  I.  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr  Talmadgei.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  ;  Mr  Tydincsi  are  nec- 
e:  .sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts :  Mr  KtNNEDYl.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ;  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl.  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land     Mr    TydingsI    would   each    vole 

■  yea  ■ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  :  Mr  IlANuoLrHJ  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Curolma  i  Mr. 
ErvinI  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor iroin  West  Virginia  would  vote  '  yea,  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote    nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
niKton  iMr.  Jackson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  East- 
land  I  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Waslungton  would  vote  yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  .Mississippi  would  vote 

■  nai'." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington iMr.  MaunusonI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr. 
HollingsI  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Wasnington  would  vote 
"yea.  '  and  tlie  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "na.^    ' 

Mr  HICKENLooPER  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr  Al- 
i.ottI  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tcnne.ssee  I  Mr. 
Baker  i.  the  Senators  Irom  Kansas  IMr. 
Cvrlsun  and  .Mr  Pearson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Mr  C(iTTONl,  the 
Senators  f.'-om  Nebraska  I  Mr  Curtis  and 
Mr  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr  DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  Mr  Fannin;  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr  Hansen),  the  Senators 
from  California   (Mr    Kuchel  and   Mr. 


MunpHYl.   and   the   Senattir   from   Iowa 
IMr   Miller!  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton- I,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr  DiRKSENl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr  Frouty)  are  detained  on 
official  busine.-<s 

If  i)re.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  .Mr  Carlson  )  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  I 
would  each  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
lado  IMr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fron  Illinois  (Mr  Dirk.senI  If 
present  and  \otiiig.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr  Dominick  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Kuchel  1 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "  yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  IMr.  Murphy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr.  PearsonI  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  \  otc  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kan.sas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  23.  as  follows: 

I  No  112  Leg  1 
YEAS-  30 


Aiken 

Griffin 

Moiidale 

Ik)«i,'s 

Oruenii  .; 

.Musidt 

Brt'wster 

Hart 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Tell 

Bvrd.  W   V.i 

Hatfleld 

I'ercy 

Clark 

Hlckenlooper 

I'roxmire 

Cooper 

Javits 

Hlblcoff 

Dodd 

Jordan.  Idatio 

Scott 

Fong 

McGee 

Williams.  N  J. 

Fiilbni^jht 

McOovern 
NATS— 23 

Yar  bo  rough 

Barilett 

Mclntvre 

Stennls 

Bennett 

Montoya 

Symington 

Byrd.  Va. 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Pastore 

Tower 

Kllf-nder 

Russell 

Williams,  Del 

Ho'.;and 

Smith 

YounK.  N   Dak 

I.auMhe 

Spa.'kman 

Young,  Ohio 

.McClellan 

-spong 

TRESENT 

^ND  GIVING   A 

LIVE   PAIR.    A 

PREVIOUSIY  HECORDED— 1 

Munsfl'ld 

aL;a:iist. 

- 

NOT  VOTING— 46 

Ailott 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Metcall 

Baker 

Harris 

Miller 

Bavh 

Havden 

Monroney 

B:b.(' 

Hill 

Morse 

Burdick 

HoUlngs 

.Morton 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Mxirphy 

Case 

Inouye 

Muskl<» 

Church 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Jordan.  NC. 

I'routy 

Curtis 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Randolph 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy.  N  Y 

Smathers 

Dommjrk 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Faitiand 

Lon^'.  Mo 

Tydii-.gs 

Ervin 

Lon^;.  La. 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

So  Ml  Javits'  amendment  iNo.  699), 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table.  [Putting  the  question. 1 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROGRESS  IN  M-16  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  story 
this  week  in  the  Washington  Star  pro- 
claiming that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion anticipates  raising  production  of 
the  M-16  rifle  up  to  a  million  a  year,  in 
conjunction  with  plans  to  equip  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  with  this  mod- 
ern weapon.  I  know  that  many  of  us  who 
have  encouraged  the  administration  to 
provide  for  a  greater  role  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  Southeast  Asian  con- 
flict, thus  enabling  earlier  dee.scalation 
by  U.S.  force,  are  pratified  by  public  dec- 
laration of  this  increased  effort. 

My  initial  inquiry  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  March  of  1967  on  the 
availability  of  these  weapons  for  the 
South  Vietnamese — and  in  fad  the  sup- 
ply of  M-16's  for  our  own  troops  in  Viet- 
nam— brought  me  back  a  solemn  assur- 
ance that  "there  is  no  shortage  of  rifles " 
and  that  "the  distribution  plan  for  the 
M-16  has  been  caret ully  worked  out  and 
meets  the  demands  of  commanders."  In 
May  of  1967  our  own  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  in  an  excellent  re- 
port questioned  the  viability  of  the  dis- 
tribution schedules,  since  they  were  of 
necessity  based  on  the  availability  of  the 
assets  involved.  The  committee  went  on 
to  praise  the  decision  to  accelerate  the 
production  of  the  M-16.  in  the  hope  it 
would  have  a  beneficial  eflecl  on  the 
supply  of  this  weapon  to  oar  allies.  I 
must  confess  I  wa.s  inclined  at  that  time 
to  accept  the  Departments  a.ssurances 
that  all  was  veil  -vitli  the  .M-16  supply 
problem. 

I  point  out  this  early  hi.^loiv  to  under- 
score my  disappointment  and  concern, 
as  a  result  of  my  own  observations,  and 
upon  talking  with  General  Westmore- 
land in  Vietnam  in  December  of  1967. 
to  discover  that  he  still  badly  needed 
additional  quantities  of  the  M-16  simply 
to  provide  a  token  number  of  the  weap- 
ons to  the  South  Vietnamese  prior  to  the 
celebration  of  Tet  as  an  indication  of 
U.S.  determmalion  to  assure  the  equip- 
iJing  of  a  modern  South  Vietnamese 
.•\rmy.  My  own  furllier  levicw  of  the 
matter  ijromptcd  public  expressions  of 
concern  which  I  hope  have  been  help- 
ful toi^ether  with  those  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  other  Senators  in  bringing 
about  a  more  .satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  matter.  I  again  wrote  to  the  De- 
lia rlment  of  Defense  and  again  received 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  all  was 
well,  as  demonstrated  by  the  schedule  of 
increased  production  of  the  present  sole 
source  as  well  as  the  mobilization  of  ad- 
ditional production  sources  which  cor- 
respond to  last  night's  release. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  recent  newspaper  ar- 
ticles on  the  new  M-16  policy  and  copies 
of  my  recent  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  be  Included  fol- 
lowing these  remarks  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowed by  a  text  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  This  'Week  magazine  voicing 


my  concern  for  the  subject.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that,  in  the  context  of  the  de- 
bate on  an  appropriation  containin-i 
some  S22  billion  for  military  hardware. 
the  Senate  and  its  committees  will  con- 
tinue and  increase  their  lesponsibility 
to  examine  closely  and  question  where 
appropriate  the  laerformance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  Us  stewardship 
of  these  many  and  complexed  jirograms. 
to  avoid  the  inadequate  perlormance 
that  so  many  of  us  have  lelt  was  un- 
necessary in  the  case  of  tlie  M-16 
program. 

There  being  no  obieciion.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recurp. 
as  follows: 

MMii  H     !  1      !'.H>H 
Hon.  Clark  M.   Ci.ii  koRd 
Secretary  of  Dcjcnsr. 
Wa.ihnigtoji.  DC. 

De.'\r  Mb,  .'^e.crktary  As  \,iu  vinUerl.ike 
the  challenging  duties  o:  your  new  oihce.  I 
must  c.iU  to  your  attention  a  matter  of 
great  significancf  (■)  i!ie  iiauon  s  delense 
generally,  and  ol  \  nal  luiportance  U)  mir 
elforts  in  Soutlieast  .■^.■5la  m  ))arlic\i!ar.  I 
refer  to  the  awulabil'.iy  .iiid  .-.upply  ol  the 
M  16  ntle. 

My  own  recent  nip  t  .  ViCn.iiu  com  iiiccci 
me  that,  despite  .i  numix'r  i  •  mecluiuica! 
shortcomings-- which  .ire  .it  least  </n  the 
way  toward  being  corrected  the  M-IG  is  an 
effectlye  weapon  peculiarly  .'■uiied  t..)  comb. a 
conditions  there.  With  some  reported  e.xcep- 
tloiis,  11  IS  prized  by  those  men  and  tliose 
units  who  liaye  been  equipped  with  it.  I 
further  understand  it  is  m  demand  by  cur 
Allies  as  well,  partifularly  since  il  comes 
the  closest  of  any  available  weapon  to  match- 
ing the  firepower  ol  tne  Hu.ssian  Chinese 
AK-47  witli  which  the  V'Ot  Cong  and  regul.ir 
North  Vietnamese  troops  .re  being  eqiiipijea 
in  increasing  llumber^, 

General  West  morel  a' id  v.  as  very  fno;k  and 
c.mdid  in  statu. g  in  the  cour,':C  oi  a  meeting 
I  had  with  him  th.il  las  lepeatcd  requests 
for  adequate  tjii.intities  ol  the  weapon  lor 
our  Allies^mciuding  the  Soutli  Vietnamese 
had  not  been  iilied  and  apiJ.irenily  could  iiOt 
be.  He  s.'gge.'-ted  th.it  the  .^ingle-sourt e  pru- 
curemem  ai-rarigcmeiu  under  wliicli  the 
weapons  a:e  made  ^.'.aii.  hie  to  I'le  milit  r.i 
is  inadeqxiate.  From  tlie  study  I  liave  made 
.■-ince  my  return.  I  am  compelled  to  agree. 

I  am  aware  ilie  Annv  h.is  belatedly  lakcn 
steps  to  secure  a  .-t'CoiKi  source  Under  the 
normul  procurement  procedures,  llie  manu- 
facturer v.lU  be  selected  in  June  oi  tins  jear. 
First  deliveries,  however,  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  August  1969,  and  a  prodU'lion  rite 
equal  to  that  ol  tiie  [iresent  .■■ource  i.-  not 
contemplated  until  at  least  June  of  1970!  The 
shortcomings  ol  rcli.ince  on  one  manuiac- 
turer  were  so  graphically  illustrated  by  last 
summers  strikes  and  y.tcalioii  .shut-down  at 
the  production  f.icilities  of  the  •  ole  existing 
source,  that  simply  lollowmg  i.  rnial  i  ro- 
cedures  to  secure  a  second  source  is  an  inade- 
quate response  in  view  oi  tlic  urgent  need 
for  the  weapons.  Were  tins  a  lull-mob.'liza- 
tion  emergency,  I  am  sure  we  would  not  lol- 
low  "normal"  procedures 

I  therefore  urge  you  most  strongly  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  make  more  M-lfis  avail- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  l:me.  ^;uch  steps 
might  Include: 

(ll  Acceleration  ol  the  development  o:  the 
second  source  to  .^ecure  production  a.^ 
quickly  as  is  possible. 

(2)  Negotiation  of  interim  .irrangemenus 
with  the  present  source  lor  production  ol 
Increased  numbers  of  arms  until  the  second 
source  is  in  production;  and 

(8)  Securing  of  assurance  that  no  further 
work  stoppages  will  be  experienced  by  the 
present  single  source. 

I  wotLld  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
situation,  and  on  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions amde  above.  If  provision  of  these  weap- 


ons to  our  Allies  in  greater  numbers  will  in- 
crease the  coiuribution  they  art  able  to  make 
to  the  elfort  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  simply 
c.mnot  tail  to  do  everything  possible  to  elim- 
in.ac  this  bottleneck.  It  is  ironic  that,  some 
SIX  years  after  M-16  (then  the  AR-i6)  was 
lirst  recommended  to  the  Department  ol 
Delense  to  be  the  standard  weapon  lor  Hie 
.South  Vietnamese  Army,  we  still  liave  not 
made  ii  lully  available  to  them,  even  though 
the  M-H;  I. as  become  in  the  meantime  a 
stand, lid  inlantry  weapon  lor  our  own  Army 
I  am  hopeiul  you  can  t.ike  immedialt-  action 
to  remedy  tins  situation, 
,sini:-ere!y, 

Chari.ks  II,  Percy. 

U.S.  SfjKilor. 

Df  i-.'.ni  MINT  ol-   lilt  Army.  Ornt  k 
oK  THE  Df.i'tirv   Chief  ok  SXAfK 

i '  I'.i  Loiiisncs 

Uos/iiiir^/o?!.  DC  .  Mar<  h  I'?    I'.ifiH. 
Hon   CnAiii.fa  H   I'ercy, 
(    s   .S.'iia.T, 
Was>iingi<jn    DC 

Dfar  Senator  I'lki  v  I'he  ^ecre'ary  ol  De- 
lense has  asked  that  1  respond  to  your  in- 
quiry concerning  the  M16  rltle  in  Vietnam 
Plea.se  be  assured  that  we  in  the  Department 
ol  Delense  lully  appreciate  tlie  need  for  larger 
i|uantuies  of  MiG  rules  m  Vietnam.  1  he 
Army  is  in  the  midst  of  actions  to  expaiKl 
the  production  l)ase  to  provide  addition. il 
rules  Kollowing  is  a  .-ummary  oi  the  a'  - 
lions    which    are    now    iinderwav 

lai  We  have  taken  action  to  (.btaiii  what 
we  believe  If)  be  Colt's  maximum  production 
i!i  the  near  time  Irame  on  a  a  shltl.  7-(l.iy-a- 
week  basis,  whl<li  will  level  oil  at  50,000  riHes 
per  month. 

ibl  We  li.ive  expeilited  the  (oinpetune 
process  lor  selection  ol  a  second  source  Coii- 
iract  award  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 
We  liave  provided  for  expansion  of  the  sec- 
ond source  to  a  maximum  production  rate  (.1 
25,000  rifles  per  niijiith  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  are  lurther  oilering  an  incentive  lor 
earlier  producUon 

(ci  A  sole  source  award  to  a  third  pr.  - 
ducer,  most  likely  to  provide  rifles  of  good 
quality  at  the  earliest  date.  Is  in  process  on  ,i 
cxpetiiied  basis. 

With  r''spect  to  m  curing  assurance  that  no 
further  work  ttoppages  will  l)e  <  xperienceii, 
the  Union  Management  contract  at  Colt's 
will  run  through  July  Hl70  Colt's  has  as- 
sured us  that  they  foresee  no  work  stoppages 
prior  to  that  time,  and  that  every  ellort 
will  be  made  to  see  that  v  ork  stoppages  do 
not  occur  thereafter 

1    irust    that    tlie    above    information    will 
be  <.f  assistance  to  you    Ti'our  Interest  in  this 
matter   is   ajipreciated 
.Sincerely   yours 

H^.■^n  Y  A  Mil  r.y,  Jr.. 
.i;a;or     Grnrral.     GS      Acting    Assistant 
nrputu  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logifitic-: 

|F;om   the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31.   1968| 

US     Pr./VNS   To    INCRLASE    M-16    Rin.E 

Proijc'ction 

The  Penitigon  announced  plans  yestt-rdav 
to  step  up  production  of  the  lightweigiit 
M-16  rifle  so  as  to  sjjeed  modernization  oi 
the   .South    Vunnamcs-e   army. 

All  .American  logistics  and  support  tio-  ps 
m  South  Vietnam  also  will  be  equipped  with 
t.he  M   16    They  now  use  tlie  iieavier  M   14 

Coll  Indtistnes.  Inc  .  of  Hartford,  Conn  . 
has  been  asked  to  increase  production  fiom 
;JO.OOO  x-i  50.000  rules  a  month,  probably 
starling  m  May.  In  addition,  two  other  firms 
will  be  chosen  to  produce  the  rifle, 

Mo6t  of  the  specialized  units  of  the  Viet- 
namese army— the  airborne,  the  rangers  and 
the  Mannes^  already  have  the  M-16,  a  fast- 
firing  six-pound  weapon  thought  to  be  more 
stu table  for  jungle  conditions  than  the  heav- 
ier M-1,  The  other  t<»n  divisions  of  the 
Vietnamese  army  now  equipped  with  the 
M-1.  .ire  now  to  receive  the  M-16 
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The  Bniionncenient  indlcnU>cl  that  Amer- 
ican planners  are  paying  Increased  atcenllon 
to  the  capabilities  <>t  the  Vletnanirse  army 

S<'mp  Amerlciin  woeervers  have  lunsc  argued 
that  the  Vietnamese  array  ahou:d  be  given 
ihf  M  18  t<i  put  u  on  a  par  vultn  the  Vl«t- 
( (HI?  and  North  Vietnamese  wh<i  are  etiulpped 
vk;'li  tne  a<jv!et-deslgneU.  L  hlnese-niaaU- 
lactured  AK   47 


rxam- 


IFrom   the   e>gden    lUtaht    St-mdard 
liter.  Mar   Jl     19«8| 
PrNT^O(>N   .SPFFDS   M-16   rR<>ot'<-n<jN 

Washinctoi*  The  PentAgon  announcfd 
pi  »ns  Saturday  to  step  tip  production  of  the 
ht;htwelght  M16  rifle  to  -.peed  niodernl/p- 
tlon   Lif   the  South   Vietnamese  army  I 

Two  additional  timis  are  being  chneen  Ito 
produce  the  M16,  the  Pentagon  Siild  The 
present  manufHCturer.  Colt  Industries  Iiic 
i.r  Hartford.  Conn  ,  li.is  been  asked  to  «t- 
pand  production  fr.im  30  000  to  SOnwO  rlt^es 
;i  month,   probably  starting  In  May  1 

JAMS    IM    COMBAT 

The  U16  has  come  under  lire  from  coh- 
jTfsslonal  critics  who  charged  it  Ihib  ii  t^rid- 
rn.-v  'o  (Htn  l;i  combat  In  January  the 
lVi»tj\i{on  Vinlted  conibat  use  of  a  type  cif 
ammunition  United  to  the  j.immlng  profe- 
li>m  Since  then  .  omplauits  have  dimi^i- 
Ished 

The  Pentagon  announcement  said  lii»t 
the  lulditlonal  M16s  t<i  ;>e  manufacturtd 
•  will  more  qulcklv  meet  the  incre.isinK 
nee<ls  of  :ree  world  military  asilaUince 
forces  In  Southeast  Asia  and  US.  logistics 
•ind  administrative  troops  "  ! 

Sources  said  this  means  the  South  Viet- 
namese .ind  South  Korean  troops  in  vm- 
i;am  as  well  as  rear  echelon  American  sijl- 
diers  and  other  servicemen  In  the  war  zoi^e. 

The  chief  bcnehriaries  will  be  the  Soutli 
Vietnamese   sources  Indicated  | 

The  Cnlted  States  Is  pushing  plans  to 
Improve  and  enlnrge  the  South  Vletoam^e 
forces.  The  experience  of  the  Communist 
winter  otiensive.  in  which  some  South  Viet- 
namese mlliTla  troope  were  outgunned  py 
the  Commun  sts  has  fpurred  the  nloderr^- 
zation  effort  | 

\lnS    t'ROCRAM  I 

Oen  Crelghton  W  Abrams.  now  top  def)- 
uty  commander  in  Vietnam  and  the  most 
Uk.ely  to  replace  ticn  William  C  Westmore- 
land as  commander,  discussed  the  stepp^- 
up  modernization  program  with  Presldcmt 
Johnson  and  other  top  ifflcUU  during  a  two 
day   visit   to  Waslilngton    thU   ween  I 

When  Westmoreland  was  here  In  Nove^i- 
ber.  there  was  considerable  high  level  dis- 
cussion about  giving  the  South  Vletnani«se 
forces  more  than  JOO.OOO  M16s  when  pito- 
duction  permits 

Vlctniuuese  regular  troops  are  arrmed 
mainly  with  the  do  pound  M14  rifle  Milltia 
forces  have  the  World  War  I  vintage  ill 
and  carbines  i 

The  M16  rifle,  wiien  loaded,  welgha  abc^t 
seven  pounds 

In  addition  to  lightness.  Important  to  ttie 
small-stature  Vietnamese  the  rifle  Is  char- 
acterized tiy  high  muz2ile  velocity  and  thdis 
strong  Kliiing  p>ower  at  limited  ranges. 

PLANS  lNDtRW^Y 

The  Pentagon  announcement  E.ud  '  ne((u- 
tiatloiis  lire  underway  wlUi  all  bidders  who 
had  previously  submitted  acceptable  tt'ch- 
nicai   proposals   lor   M16   production." 

It  did  not  Identify  the  bidders  in  sayUig 
the  Army  plans  to  select  two  addltloqal 
firms  which  will  t>e  requested  to  reacii  nec- 
essary production  rates  a^  soon  as  possible. 
SelecUon  of  the  addiuoual  sources  will 
be  rvi-ule  primarily  on  the  basis  of  prodiK- 
tion  capability,  together  with  a  high  leTel 
of  f-onlldence  in  the  producer  s  ability  to 
meet  an  accelerated  schedule  ar.d  maintain 
q\iality.     the  i'eti'-wgon  said 


I  From  This   Wpfk   li.a^azlne.   Mar    24.    1J68| 
Thi  Smiiikini.  CASE  or  THE  M    l«i 

I  By  Cmari  ES  H   Pk»ct,  U-8   Senator  from 
llllnotE) 

I  rume  back  fri>m  Vietnam  a  few  weeks 
a4»o  shix'ked  nl  the  discovery  that  the  Viet 
Cong  carry  better  rifles  than  many  of  the 
soldiers  i>ii  >  ur  side 

This  Was  not  only  a  conclusion  I  {^"ersrin- 
ally  h:»d  reached;  a  high  military  otnclal  there 
ilso  Hdmltted  It  to  me 

There  simply  aren't  enough  of  our  new 
M  16  rifles  to  i!o  around  m  many  S<iuth 
Vietnamese  and  South  Koreans  have  to  use 
World  War  11  viiitai^c  rifles  Some  even  carry 
Browning  Automatic  rifles,  a  weapon  dating 
back  to  World  War  I 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Viet  Cong  were 
u-sing  the  AK  -J7.  the  Chinese  copy  of  the 
a'.aiidard  Soviet  Infantry  weapon  — a  cross  be- 
tween a  rirle  and  sub-machine  gun.  weighing 
10  {Munds  and  firing  10  rounds  a  second 
One  GI  said.  "An  enemy  with  up  AK-47  Is 
not  Jujt  a  sniper;  he's  a  machine  gunner 
He  can  tie  up  an  entire  company  " 

A  half  million  American  soldiers  me  In 
Vletruim  There  are  600  iX)0  South  Vletn;imese 
soldiers.  46.0O0  South  Koreans  and  a  sprin- 
kling of  iither  allies  But  there  are  reportedly 
■  bout  175000  M-l«8  In  Vietnam  Only  one 
manufacturer  makes  the  M-tfi  ITils  manu- 
I  iclurer.  Colt  Industries,  ij  producing  about 
27  500  a  month,  tus  maximum  c  ipuclty 

WHY    tS   TItERK   SVcrH    AN    M     16    SHORTAGE' 

At  Colt,  there  have  been  strikes  and  work 
ttopp.Tces — and  the  Johnson  Administration 
must  share  much  of  the  I'lame  i  ir  It  refused 
tJ  Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  law  The  critical 
».hort.ige  W.13  heli.'htened  by  Coifs  sale  of 
'_'0  300  M-16  type  guns  to  Singapore,  delivery 
to  be  mnde  right  now  These  rifles  could 
equip  An  entire  division  of  our  troops  or  our 
allies 

When  I  returned  from  Vietnam  In  J  inu- 
;iry.  I  called  for  the  immediate  establishment 
ot  a  second  source  of  supply  Two  Congres- 
sional committees  have  stressed  this  tix>. 
but  our  clumsy  procurement  system  does 
not  contemplate  a  second  source  beginning 
delivery   before  August  of    1069! 

t  believe  that  as  long  iis  we  have  to  fight 
in  Vietnam,  our  side  must  have  the  best 
p  i>  ,ible  weapons. 

1  Other  manufacturers  must  begin  pro- 
ducini;  the  M  16  as  soon  as  possible — not 
next  year. 

2  The  Defense  Dept  must  drastically  over- 
htui  H£  procurement  policies. 

i  We  mail  re^issess  our  priorities  We  seem 
to  have  emphasized  nuclear  weapons  and 
hive  scandalously  neglected  the  development 
ol  &mall  arms  for  the  very  type  of  guerrilla 
warfare  experts  have  forecast  wed  be 
eng.igod  in 

The  M  16  lias  been  praised  as  the  best 
rifle  any  soldier  ever  curried  Into  combat  and 
condemned  as  one  of  our  biggest  blunders.  It 
Is  ft  lightweight,  rapld-tlre  weap<jn,  two  gen- 
erations removed  from  its  ancestor  the  M-1 
rule  o(  World  War  II  and  Korea  It  can  hre 
much  fiister  than  its  predecessor,  the  M  14 
And  Its  lightness — 7  p«junds-  allows  the  lixjt 
soldier  to  c.irt^'  more  anununitlon  But  there 
were  problems  with  it  trom  the  start. 

Soldiers  quickly  learned  that  the  M  16  re- 
quired constant  cleaning  and  often  It 
J  m.nied  This  undermined  the  confidence  of 
the  soldiers  carrying  it  They  couldn't  be  sure 
It  would  tire  the  next  lime 

CVJtMPLAINTS  PROll  PARENTS  OF  GI'8 

I  have  received  scores  of  lelttrs  fn.im  dis- 
traught parents  of  soldiers  In  Vlettuuu  Some 
wrote  of  American  soldiers  ;.i>ing  di'Wn  their 
M-ltjB  in  lavor  of  the  weapon  of  a  dead  Viet 
Cong  Without  exception  the  tone  was 
•  Senator.   ple;ise  do  sometUing 

There  were  stories  in  our  newspapers  ab<.ut 
the    M   16     Two    CougreaAlunal     couuiiittetai 


moved  tj>  Investigate    Some  fil  the  Incidents 
which  were  uncovered  were  shocking 

On  one  occasion  there  w.is  only  one  clean- 
ing rod  for  a  whole  squad  of  M-lfis  Iii.stPH't 
of  manning  one  of  the  M  Ifis  himself  the  cor- 
P'lral  had  to  run  up  and  down  the  line  of 
lire  with  the  lone  cleanlnst  ro<l  He  knew  the 
battle  demanded  t:ie  full  t.rejKiwcr  ol  his 
men — but  he  also  knew  iilxnit  the  J. miming 
reputation  of  the  M-li; 

The  Corporal  was  killed 

I^ust  summer  durlns  the  height  ••f  t'.e  con 
iroverTiV  over  the  M   16   my  colleague.  Senator 
Peter  Dominlrk  of  Colorado,  went  to  Vietnam 
and  aike<l  ab«jut  the  M-16 

Here,  tire  one  yourself,"  a  high  nillliarv 
oificer  said  The  SenaUir  took  aim  and  pulleil 
the  trigger  The  weapon  fired  once,  and  then 
Jammed 

"Oh."  the  oflflcer  said  In  emharra.-sment 
'Try  again"  Domlnick  did— with  the  same 
result 

CS.  Army  ordnance  tests  In  la66  revealed 
appalling  figures  During  one  set  of  Identical 
tests,  there  were  112  malfunctions  of  the 
enemy's  AK^7  and  2.476  malfunctions  of  the 
M-16 

The  Army's  obvious  conduflon:  The  AK  47 
w.Ls  mere  reliable 

i>En:rTS  aue  slowi  t  bkinu  kiiminaffd 
Tlie  Defense  Department  has  moved  to  per- 
fect the  M-lfl    The  busts  are  slowlv  being  re- 
movetl     I    heard    few    complaints    about   the 
weapon  during  my  last  trip  to  Vietnam 

The  Defense  Department  must  not  permit  a 
repetition  of  llie  M  16  experience  It  must 
have  lar  quicker,  more  elfectlve  testing  pro- 
cedures It  must  be  able  to  put  the  best 
possible  weapons  in  the  hands  of  our  troops 
and   those  of   our  allies 


NATIONAL  VISITOR  FACILITIES  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION— APPOINT- 
MKNTS  BY    THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-264,  appoint.s 
the  following  SiMiators  to  t'nc  National 
Visitor  Facilities  A(lvisor\'  Commis.sion: 
Bible.  Nel.son.  1  ydincs,  Siott.  TnrR- 
MOM).  and  Baker 


AUTHORIZAI'lON   FOR   MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.    Ut69 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cnn.sideralion 
of  the  bill  'S  3-'93i  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations durinK  the  fi.scal  year  1069 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  pcr.sonnel 
-strength  of  the  Selected  Re.serve  of  eacii 
Reserve  ciomponent  ot  the  Anned  Force*;, 
and  for  other  purtmses 

Mr  CL.\RK.  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  Na  697.  and  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispen.sed  with,  since  I 
believe  I  can  explain  it 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  .s<j  ordered.  The  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  am.endment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
ill  the  Relord,  is  as  follows; 

On  page  2.  line  5  strike  out  "$2,556,988,000  " 
and  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,315,900,000". 

Or.  page  2  line  10.  s-  rike  out  "$956,140,000  " 
and   insert   in   lieu   thereof   '  $759.5oO.OOO". 

t'U  page  i.  line  11.  strike  out  '$848,212,000" 
and   in-scrt   In   lieu   tliereof   "«'',23.200.000' 

t>n  page  2  line  n.  strike  rut  "$1,768- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,340,000,000". 
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On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  "$1,725,- 
800.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,297,- 
000.000". 

On  page  2,  Une  24,  strike  out  "$10,800,000" 
iiiid   lns<'rt   In   lieu   thereof   "$5,100,000", 

on  page  3,  line  7.  strike  out  $1,612,043,000" 
aiKl  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,505,700,000", 

On  p;.ge  3.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "$2,216,- 
0(17  070"       and       Insert       In       lieu       thereof 
$1  816400000". 

on  page  3,  line  19  strike  out  •'»3,438.593.760" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,224,000.000". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  out  "$487,522,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$446,500,000". 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike  out  "$121,250,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  sulticient  quiet  in  tlie  Senate  so 
tliat  the  Senator  may  be  heard? 

Ihe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
acknowledces  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
l)ort  of  amendment  No.  697  is  explained 
m  two  sentences  on  the  sheet  which  is 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  The  ex- 
planation states  that  the  amendment 
•  would  reduce  by  individual  category 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969  to 
the  amount  appropriated  for  that  cate- 
pory  for  fiscal  year  1968.  if  the  latter  is 
lower  than  the  amount  proposed  In  the 
[jcnding  bill.  Would  result  in  an  overall 
saving  of  $2,308  million,  or  roughly  10 
percent." 

The  overall  savings  would  be  a  little 
bit  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  in  the  bill. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI  and  I  engaged  in  a  rather  ex- 
tended colloquy  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  items  in  the  bill,  as  set  forth  on 
page  2  of  the  committee  report.  If  Sen- 
ators would  refer  to  page  2,  there  Is 
Iirinted  a  table  which  shows  in  parallel 
columns  the  amoimt  authorized  for 
aircraft  and  missile  procurement  in  each 
of  the  categories  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  which  are 
called  for  by  the  bill.  These  four  parallel 
columns  show  the  amount  authorized  for 
fiscal  1968,  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1968.  the  amount  requested  in  fis- 
cal 1969.  and  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  fiscal  1969. 

The  purport  of  the  amendment  is  to 
take  the  figures  in  the  second  parallel 
column  appropriated  for  fiscal  1968, 
compare  them  with  the  figures  in  the 
fourth  parallel  column  entitled  "As  re- 
ported by  the  committee,"  and  to  take 
the  lower  of  the  two  figures. 

The  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  would 
make  a  modest  start  toward  bringing  the 
expenditures  and  receipts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment more  closely  into  balance  for 
the  purpose  of  sa\Tng  the  dollar.  Yester- 
day I  spoke  at  great  length  and  I  shall 
not  reiterate  my  own  strong  view  that 
the  dollar  is  in  jeopardy,  and  unless  we 
bnng  our  receipts  and  disbursements 
more  closely  together  the  savings,  social 
s'^curity  payments,  and  pension  pay- 
ments, of  the  American  people,  and  the 
value  of  bonds  are  In  Jeopardy. 
I  also  stated  my  strong  conviction 
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that  the  way  to  bring  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  into  closer  balance  would 
be  to  cut  significantly,  if  not  deeply,  the 
swollen  military  budget  which  at  pres- 
ent, after  the  President  sends  dowTi  his 
new  recommendation,  will  run  well  in 
excess  of  $80  billion, 

Mr.  President  iMr.  Nelson  in  the 
chair),  in  my  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  yes- 
terday— and  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
who  read  the  Record  as'iee  with  me — 
the  amount  of  water  in  this  particular 
bill  is  clearly  established.  To  save  roushly 
10  percent  of  the  amount  rcrommended 
would  not  in  any  way  at  all  affect  our 
national  security  or  our  ability  to  fi'iht 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Missi.ssiijpi  admitted 
in  the  course  of  that  colloquy  that  the 
amounts  proposed  in  the  authorization 
bill  would  not  result  in  military  hard- 
ware on  the  line  for  at  least  18  months 
and  in  many  categories  not  for  2  or  3  or 
even  4  years.  It  was  made  clear  that  the 
present  pipeline  is  adequate  to  keep  our 
boys  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  fully 
supplied  with  the  hardware  they  need 
for  at  least  18  months,  and  in  most  cate- 
gories for  2  or  3  years.  So  that  I  say  we 
are  taking  no  calculated  risk  whatever 
with  the  national  security  if  we  begin 
in  this  bill  to  give  the  same  careful  at- 
tention to  the  "water"  in  the  requested 
authorizations  and  appropriations  that 
we  do  with  such  zeal  and  skill  when 
considering  a  domestic  program  such  as 
aid  to  education  or  the  poverty  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  burden 
of  the  amendment  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt. 

Briefly,  I  should  now  like  to  refer  to 
the  comments  of  one  of  our  great  nu- 
clear scientists,  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  who  has 
written  a  brilliant  book  entitled  "The 
Weapons  Culture,"  to  which  I  referred 
briefly  and  in  passing  yesterday. 

I  should  like  to  highlight  for  perhaps 
5  to  10  minutes  the  points  which  Dr. 
Lapp  makes  in  his  book. 

I  begin  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
to  which  Dr.  Lapp  refers : 

"Priorities  are  reflected  In  the  things  we 
spend  money  on.  Far  from  being  a  dry  ac- 
counting of  bookkeepers,  a  nation's  btidget 
Is  full  of  moral  Implications;  It  tells  what  a 
society  cares  about  and  what  It  does  not 
care  about;  It  tells  what  Its  values  are," 
(Senator  J.  W.  Fui-bricht,  Aug.  8,  1967.) 

I  suggest  that  it  is  high  time,  in  this 
body,  to  set  our  priorities  straight  and 
make  up  our  minds  what  we  really  care 
about. 

Is  it  the  dollar? 

Is  it  our  domestic  programs? 

Is  it  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
all  the  American  people? 

Is  it  to  continue  giving  in  to  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  which  seems 
never  to  be  satiated  and  which  has  run 
our  military  appropriations  up,  as  Dr. 
Lapp  points  out  in  his  book,  from  an 
amount  of  less  than  $15  billion  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  less  than  $50  bil- 
lion at  the  height  of  the  Korean  war, 
to  an  astronomical  high  of  above  $80 
billion  asked  for  fiscal  1969;  and.  in  the 
same  period,  has  run  up  the  research 
and  development  authorizatior\s  from 
less  than  $1  billion  in  1950,  $3  billion 


at  the  height  of  the  Korean  war,  to  over 
$15  billion  requested  for  1969? 

I  say,  Mr,  President,  that  those  re- 
quests are  exorbitant,  and  that  we 
.sliould  promptly  begin  to  reduce  them. 
If  the  cuts  which  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Senate  approve  today  were  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  various  military 
bills  and  through  the  authorizations 
which  will  be  coming  before  us,  the  end 
result  would  be  to  save  perhaps  $8  billion 
out  of  the  total  request  for  orev  $80 
billion. 

I  say.  that  is  a  modest  enough  savinc 

to  make,  in  light  of  the  critical  condition 

in  which  we  find  ourselves  with  respect 

to    the    .strength    and    integrity    of    the 

dollar. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  io  read  a  few  of 

the  points  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 

a.mee  with  Dr.  Lapp,  who  says: 

Tlic   United   States   overreacted   to  li  rcifin 

threats. 

Also,  tliat — 

This  country  is  stepping  up  the  tempo  of 
the  arms  race. 

Al.so.  that — 

No  attempt  to  Ejieak  of  the  long-run  pros- 
I.ects  for  American  c.ipitidism  c.in  overlook 
the  crntral  fact  that  It  is  now  a  senumili- 
t.^rized  economy  and  that  It  will  probably 
become  even  more  so  during  the  next  dec- 
ade. Gradually  the  US,  involvement  with 
defense  industry  hiis  proceeded  t(j  the  point 
where  weapons-making  begins  to  dominate 
our  society.  This  protracted  dedication  of 
Americin  eflort  to  devising  and  manulactur- 
inp  new  arms  has  created  a  techno-military 
establishment  that  threatens  to  make  greater 
Inroads  upon  our  economy.  A  central  problem 
for  democracy  is  the  control  of  this  military- 
Industrial  complex  that  hits  grown  m  influ- 
ence as  Its  politlc.il  cunnc-ctions  have 
r  imlfied. 

No  nation  can  devote  so  much  of  it,s  inge- 
nuity. manpKDWcr.  and  resources  to  the  works 
ol  war  without  at  the  same  time  being  deeply 
changed  in  the  process. 

Further  from  Dr.  Lapp : 

If  all  are  compliant  and  feel  no  respon.ci- 
bility.  then  our  democracy  Is  in  jeopardy.  A 
new  order  of  discourse  is  called  for — linkins 
the  American  people  to  major  national  de- 
cisions in  which  their  security  Is  intimately 
involved.  It  needs  to  be  a  spirited  dialogue. 

And.  Mr.  President,  it  is  becoming  just 
that,  slowly  and  surely  throughout  tlie 
country — even  In  the  Halls  of  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Lapp  continues: 

We  should  have  the  sharpest  qiieslloninc 
of  techno-military  issues.  Tht»e  who  critici/e 
or  seek  to  examine  the  wisdom  of  nauonu! 
decisions  need  not  have  the  answers;  u  i^ 
sufliclent  U  tliey  phrase  the  questions  prop- 
erly and  publicly.  Any  operations  analybt 
knows  that  half  the  problem  is  finding  the 
right  q-iestions  to  a^k. 

Mr,  President,  I  tried  to  ask  V'KO  or 
three  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yesterday.  In  my  opinion,  he  was 
kind  enough  to  say  that  I  had  made  some 
good  points.  Of  course,  I  did  not  con- 
vince him.  I  would  not  have  expected  it. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  Record  of  that 
colloquy,  they  will  see  that  searching 
questions  were  asked  about  the  Military 
Establishment,  that  the  bill  Ls  full  of 
"water,"  that  the  appropriations  per- 
mitted last  year  are  entirely  adequate  for 
our  foreseeable  needs  of  national  secu- 
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nty.  and  that  we  have  cot  to  start  cutting 
back  the  gargantuan  military-mdustrtal 
complex  which  has  us  in  lUs  thrall 

As  I>r  Iapp  mentions,  when  the 
Wrik'ht  brothers  hrst  took  •>{!  from  Kilty 
Hawk  they  did  not  have  any  federal 
CK^vemment  subsidy 

Why  do  we  have  to  have  a  substjy 
every  time  the  aviation  industry  wants  to 
do  somethini;  further' 

Dr  Lapp  further  states 

While  the  Nacion.il  AermuuitlcR  .-.nd  Spii^e 
\clmlrU'itration  concentrated  on  getting  mfn 
to  the  moon,  metropolitan  siirfnce  travel  and 
clty-to-rlty  air  travel  cloitged  the  available 
traffic  lanes  The  safety  >!  air  passenKers  vi«s 
Jeopardized  as  NASA  spent  leas  than  ime  per- 
cent of  :u  funds  on  aeronautics 

Mr   President    I  could  fo  on  and  on  ^t 

moat  lent!th,  but  I  shall  r.ot  do  so  be- 
cause of  limitations  of  time  But  I  woujd 
read  this  from  Dr    Lapp:  | 

If  a  U  s  President  aiithon/e^  a  «.5  hllli«n 
Sentinel  svstfni  'o  protect  himself  trum  Re- 
puhucan  etxATKes  of  falling  to  lasure  the  na- 
tion's secuatv  then  one  might  just  .n  well 
jank  ill  the  elaborate  systems  of  ili^fente 
analysis  that  we  [jossesa  If  our  representa- 
tive furm  'f  government  oves  rlispropop- 
tionate  influence  to  the  mllif-<4ry-ln<lustr*tl 
constltuencv  we  Fnid  better  seek  ivit  Lhecks 
and  balances  to  offset  t^.;s  menace 

There  Ls  one  way  to  do  It,  to  cut  baqk 
on  authorizations  to  a  reasonable  fisurr 

let  me  say  that  I  was  not  In  the 
Clutmbor  >esterday  afternoon  I  wish  I 
could  have  been,  but  it  was  inescapable 
that  I  be  elsewhere.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  leported  to  me — and  he 
will  tell  me  whether  I  am  correctly  tjuot- 
ine  him  or  not — as  saving  that  the  at- 
tack on  this  bill  was  an  attack  on  the 
whole  system  of  committees  In  the  Sen- 
ate   Is  that  correct.  I  ask  the  Senato*' 

Mr  STENMS  No.  I  did  not  make  any 
broad  ^tatement  such  as  that  There  was 
one  amendment  before  the  Senate  that 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  certify  as  to  practicality  of  and  accu- 
racy of  cost  estimates  on  the  anti-bal- 
listic-miSiSile  >vstem  n  defend  ;igain«t 
Red  China  I  did  not  >ay  it  was  an  attack 
on  the  committee  I  said  that  i"  was  a*i 
attack  on  the  committee  svstem  to  a 
degree  I  think  the  amendment  was  oije 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  KentucWy 
Mr  Cooper  I  He  fully  understood  s^tf' 
point  I 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator  fdr 
his  e.vplanation 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  lemainins' 

The  PRESIDIN'C;  OFFICER  Seven- 
teen minutes  remain  to  the  Senatoi  froai 
Pennsylvania 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  PreiideiU,  I  ihit^ 
that  the  amendment,  and  sevcril 
amendment.s  brought  up  yesterday,  evi- 
dence the  fact  that  the  .s.vstem  of  opera- 
tion in  the  Senate  Is  and  should  be  thi.s 
The  honored  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  dedicated  as  thejy 
are  to  the  concept  of  national  defense  as 
beint;  of  the  his^hest  priority —  and  na- 
tional defense  almost  regardless  of 
cost— bnnu  to  this  floor  a  bill  in  which 
rhey  implicitly  believe  in  all  sincerity 

I  .-iay  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  briHK 
bills  to  the  Iloor  i:i  which  I  believe  In  all 


sincerity  In  iiiy  opinion .  our  priorities 
are  wrong  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  gone  too  far  The  Senate  has 
not  been  wllllnK  to  give  the  various  wel- 
fare, education,  and  other  measures 
which  come  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Cipmmlttee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Education  and  Poverty,  and 
other  committees  liic  priorities  they 
,  should  have 

This  IS  a  modest  amendment  to  save 
about  10  percent  of  this,  the  first  of  the 
military  bills  It  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  arbitrate  as  Senators  between  the 
desires  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  desires  of  the  Foreitin  Relations  Com- 
rnitiee  and  tlie  desires  of  the  Comnnttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  And  I  make 
my  plea  for  the  integrity  of  the  dollar, 
and  I  make  mv  plea  for  the  poor  people 
of  the  Lfnited  States  cW  America  and 
the  boys  and  gtrK  who  need  an  education, 
and  who  need  it  free  and  quickly  I  make 
my  plea  tor  water  and  air  .loUulion  con- 
trol and  for  health  and  welfare 

I  .say  the  time  has  come  to  call  halt 
to  this  outrageous  increase  in  militai-y 
appiopriatlons,  and  to  nlve  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  our  priorities  In  shape,  to 
cut  back  this  ,^wollell  request,  in  order 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  save  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar,  and  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  work  as  hard  as  we  can.  with 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  domestic  well-being  f^f  the  American 
people 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  will 
•he  Senator  vield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield 

Mr  GRUENING  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
comments  Our  long-overdue  domestic 
programs  for  the  war  on  poverty,  .slum 
clearance,  resource  development,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  health,  and  education — 
all  vital  to  our  people — are  going  down 
the  drain  for  a  swollen — and  needlessly 
swollen — military  budget  I  strongly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  taking  this  enlightened  posi- 
tion. 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much. 

Mr  Piesident.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

M'  STENNIS  .Mr  PieMdent,  let  ine 
say  ill  the  beginning  that  there  could 
hardly  be  a  more  serious  matter  before 
the  Senate  than  the  amendment  now 
pending  to  reduce  our  militai-y  program 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  virtually  all 
Senators  are  engaged  at  this  moment  in 
other  official  business  I  think  to  pass  on 
this  matter  adequately  Senators  need  to 
know  the  ciicuinstances  and  the  conse- 
quences Perhaps  some  Senators  alieady 
know  them,  but  tliis  is  a  serious  chal- 
lenge by  a  \eiy  foimidable  Member  of 
this  body.  We  propose  to  answer  hiin  I 
think  we  have  a  full  answer 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  membership  m 
the  beginning.  This  amendment,  in 
round  numbers  across  the  board,  would 
reduce  all  the  hardware  items  contained 
in  the  bill  by  about  10  percent,  and.  of 
couise.  reseaich  and  development,  too. 
which  includes  development  of  weapons 
.>oon  to  be  used  by  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  think  Senators  know.  too.  that  tlieie 
IS  anotiier  bill  on  the  way.  proposing  ap- 


propriations for  weaiKjns  and  ammuni- 
tion That  will  be  in  addition  t-o  what  is 
asked  for  in  the  pending  bill  That  will 
be  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 

The  committee  carefully  c  msideied 
this  bill  We  entertained  the  thought  of 
reducing  the  procurement  tiuantltles  of 
missiles,  ships,  planes,  and  other  Items 
I'i;;t  (''isiitiite  the  total  We  (iisco\f:ed 
that  more  would  be  needed  In  fiscal  year 
I'^fiS    even  befoie  we  t;et  to   1969 

We  have  had  terrific  lis.ses  in  \'iet- 
nam  We  liave  had  a  tremendous  drain 
on  nil  planes,  helicopters,  and  all  our 
nnlitary  supplies  and  equipment.  The 
enuipmeiit  of  divisions  tiiat  have  n.'i 
been  sent  to  Vietnam  has  been  reduced 
including  tracked  vehicles  and  a  great 
number  of  other  Hems  that  we  must  re- 
l)lace  I  do  --.ot  like  to  emphasize  that 
too  much  I  covered  most  of  It  In  my 
ormmal  statement 

In  the  conduct  of  thi.s  conflict,  the 
Department  of  De-fense  has  been  too 
conservative  m  iirocuring  some  items. 

Mr  President.  a,s  a  general  comment 
on  the  amendment.-,  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  I  wish  to  say 
that  they  seem  to  assume  that  In  procur- 
ing aircraft  missiles,  naval  vessels. 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  in  pursuing 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  is  deal- 
ing with  a  homnucneous  subject  com- 
posed of  almost  identical  components  or 
constituent  elements  and  that  there  is  a 
more  or  le.ss  arbitrariness  about  the 
amount  of  funding  applied  to  tiiese  pro- 
grams in  succeeding  years  That  assump- 
tion IS  Incorrect. 

Tlie  ti-uth  IS  that  these  procurement 
and  research  programs  are  tied  to  a  re- 
quirements calculation  One  staits  with 
the  force  level  approved  for  deployment 
over  the  next  several  years  This  force 
level,  which  is  composed  of  divisions  or 
ships  or  wines,  requires  x  number  of  mis- 
siles to  suptK>rt  .V  number  of  divisions  or 
airciaft  or  wings.  A  simple  arithmetical 
computation  gives  a  l-arget  figure  for 
pnxrurement.  To  this  target,  one  must 
add  the  weapons  expected  to  t>e  kxst  bc- 
fore  delivencs  are  to  be  received. 

We  have  a  division  Tlien  it  is  said. 
Yes.  but  we  are  not  going  t  >  give  them 
any  suns."  That  i.s  unthinkable — we  have 
a  division,  but  no  rifles.  Or  we  will  have 
a  divi.sion.  but  no  helicopters:  or  a  divi- 
■ijon  without  any  tanks.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  might  do  on  many  lines 
of  pi-ocurcment. 

The  length  of  the  delivery  iieiiod  also 
has  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  indicated  yesterday.  .An- 
other factor  that  has  to  be  considered 
Is  the  number  of  ships  or  aircraft  or  mis- 
siles that  will  be  out  of  o;j€ration  while 
undergoin:.^  overhaul  and  repair. 

All  the  planes  and  carriers  cannot  be 
in  operation  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
lioing  and  cominu  all  the  time  Carriers, 
planes,  and  eveiythim;  else  have  to  be 
overhau'ed  and  repaired  That  is  title  ot 
any  weapons  system 

Then  one  must  consider  the  in-oduc- 
tion  capability  of  the  mdustnal  i^lants 
that  produce  the  weaix)ns  Many  of  these 
weapons  are  made  by  plants  that  do  not 
produce  anything  el.se.  We  must  con- 
sider   their    production    schedules    and 
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cai>acitles.  AH  this  is  cranked  in  before 
the  requirement  come  out  each  year. 

After  all  these  things  are  taken  Into 
con.sideration.  the  Department  projxjses 
a  procurement  program  for  the  large 
number  of  different  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
ships  that  make  up  the  program. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  committee  re- 
port will  have  an  idea  of  the  variety  of 
the  items  that  constitute  this  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Not  all  these  items  are  at  the 
same  stage  of  production.  Hence,  it  Is 
completely  erroneous  to  try  to  establish 
any  meaningful  correlation  between  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year  and  the 
amount  requested  for  authorization  this 
year. 

It  is  just  simply  not  that  kind  of  game, 
and  it  does  not  work  out  that  way.  Now, 
if  this  bill  involved  rivers  and  harbors, 
snas-'ging  a  river,  improving  flood  con- 
trol, or  various  items  of  that  kind,  to  a 
degree  it  might  more  safely  be  reduced 
by  an  amendment  of  this  kind.  But 
elaborate  weapwns  systems  are  involved, 
intricate,  with  complicated  equipment, 
with  a  war  going  on,  and  the  losses  to  be 
suffered  unknown. 

If  we  are  poincr  to  have  the  powerful 
military  force  we  think  we  need,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  procure  these  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  ships  according  to  the 
schedules  we  have. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington  1  is  in  the  Chamber.  No  other 
Senator  now  present,  certainly.  Is  more 
familiar  with  the  problems  that  go  into 
creating  these  weapons  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  their  manufacture. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

.Mr.  STEN>nS.  In  a  moment.  I  have 
jiLst  another  sentence  or  two. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  has  the  power 
as  well  as  the  right  to  reduce  this  au- 
thorization request  if  in  its  judgment  It 
decides  it  should  do  so.  We  should  not 
deceive  ourselves,  however,  that  there  is 
a  painless  way  of  making  the  reduction. 
If  the  amendments  of  the  Senatxjr  from 
Pennsylvania  are  adopted,  the  units  that 
make  up  our  Armed  Forces  will  be  under- 
equipped  for  a  period  of  time  or  the  num- 
ber of  such  units  must  be  reduced.  The 
choice  is  that  simple. 

I  say  that  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can 
muster.  We  are  either  going  to  have 
underequipped  Armed  Forces,  all  the  way 
acro.ss,  in  various  places,  or  we  are  going 
to  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  units. 

I  say  the  war  is  stUl  on.  We  are  calling 
up  men.  They  are  leaving  home  with  their 
Reserve  units.  Much  of  their  equipment 
is  not  fit  to  take  any  farther  than  their 
own  doorsteps.  A  great  deal  of  it  Is  worth- 
less and  useless  in  the  present  situation. 
Perhaps  it  has  some  value  for  training, 
but  it  will  never  get  on  a  cargo  ship.  It 
\^  ill  not  be  carried  overseas. 

We  have  cannibalized  those  divisions 
over  and  over  again  of  the  equipment 
they  did  have  that  was  useful,  and  now 
that  they  are  called  to  duty,  they  have 
already  been  stripped.  Some  of  the  Reg- 
ular divisions  have  been  largely  stripped 
also. 

Time  has  helped  us  solve  some  of  those 
problems,  and  we  have  filled  in  some  of 
the  deficiencies,  but  this  amendment  is 
still  of  the  most  serious  nature.  I  have 


the  details  in  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  divisions  I  am  talking  about. 
The  figures  would  be  classified,  and  I 
cannot  give  out  the  information,  but  I 
assure  the  Senate  I  am  not  talking 
through  my  hat. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-ield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Actually,  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  the  Senator's  last  sentence  an- 
swered the  question  I  was  prepaiing  to 
a.sk. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
asking  that  the  authorization  be  placed 
at  the  same  figure  as  for  the  last  fi.scal 
year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  the  statement  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  reason 
these  amounts  have  been  increased  since 
last  year  is  that  it  has  been  found— is 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  equipment  needed 
for  our  service?  Is  there  a  lack  of  equip- 
ment for  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  for 
our  forces  in  Korea,  for  our  forces  in 
NATO,  and  for  the  Reserve? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  wish  to  guard 
carefully  just  what  I  say. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  fighting  areas  of 
Vietnam,  I  think  we  now  have  plenty.  But 
the  other  areas  the  Senator  mentioned, 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
badly  depleted  in  order  to  have  that  suf- 
ficiency in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  be  sure  I  have 
answered  the  question  completely  enough 
to  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  this  total  sum  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asks  to  have 
deleted  needed  for  the  equipment  of  our 
forces  in  the  NATO  area,  and  in  this 
country  for  the  Reserve — the  divisions 
that  are  in  reserve  here  and  now  being 
called  up? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Unquestionably  some  of 
it  is,  yes.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  this 
money  goes  into  research  and  new 
missiles. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  talking  about 
equipment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  one  further  gen- 
eral question.  I  know  we  all  want  this 
country  to  be  secure,  and  its  Armed 
Forces  to  be  equipped:  but  we  also 
would  like — I  know  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would— to  strike  out  any  simis 
actually  not  needed. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  stated, 
as  I  understood  him,  that  the  sums  for 
procurement  are  undoubtedly  needed. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  so.  In  my  judg- 
ment, yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  true  also  with  re- 
spect to  research? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ye.s.  We  batted  about 
tlie  research  i.ssuc  here  yesterday.  The 
committee  made  v.  small  reduction  on 
that  item,  and  il  has  been  fully  ex- 
jilained. 

As  a  matter  of  judgment,  frankly.  I 
favored  .some  further  reduction  on  re- 
st arch  than  the  amount  which  was 
aureed  upon  by  the  committee,  as  I  staled 
the  other  day.  But  aero.ss  the  board.  I 
think  the  committee  figure  is  a  rea.son- 
able  liaurc.  and  a. sound  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
fionaior  >  ield  to  meV 

r.lr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  may  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  a'-; reed 
yesterday,  in  the  colloquy  he  had  with 
me,  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  Hems 
would  l)e  ready  for  military  use  ior  at 
kast  18  months,  some  of  them  not  for 
2  years,  some  for  3.  some  for  4  years. 
Therefore,  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
friend,  I  challenge  his  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  the 
Senator  assured  me  yesterday  that  there 
is  enough  in  the  pipeline  now  for  18 
months.  2  years,  or  3  years,  to  take  care 
of  all  the  needs  of  the  boys  in  Vietnam, 
all  the  boys  in  the  Middle  East,  and  all 
the  boys  in  Europe,  and  that  this  comes 
in  behind,  and  will  not  be  ready  for  u.se 
for  anywhere  from  18  months  to  4  years. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  ba.sic  fallacy  in  his 
argument.  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from 
Mississippi— and  I  do  this  on  my  own 
time— is  that  he  makes  the  assumption 
that  we  are  eoin«  to  be  the  policemen  of 
the  world  for  the  foreseeable  future,  that 
there  is  never  going  to  be  any  reduction 
in  mihtary  expenditures,  and  that  the 
war  i.s  poin'-'  to  go  on  forever. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  to  try  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  dollar  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  domestic  economy,  and  that 
we  can  well  afford  to  take  the  risk— 
which  is  minimal,  because  this  equipment 
will  not  be  ready  for  18  months  to  4 
years — of  cutting  back  on  this  authoriza- 
tion in  order  to  save  the  dollar  and  do 
something  for  our  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's question  contains  many  elements, 
and  is  full  of  a  variety  of  erroneous  as- 
sumptions, and  his  conclusions,  I  say  with 
all  deference,  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  make  one 
further  comment. 

This  amendment  applies  all  the  way 
across  this  entire  bill.  A  helicopter  that 
is  funded  here  would  not  get  to  Vietnam 
for  perhaps  12  to  18  months;  if  they  were 
going  to  have  to  wait  for  it  there,  we 
might  as  well  take  It  out.  But  in  tlie 
meantime,  there  will  be  other  helicopters 
moving  right  on  out  there,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  replaced,  for  NATO,  and  for 
the  security  of  the  divisions  that  are 
here  and  everywhere  else.  The  Senator  Is 
familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS,  I  yield. 
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Mr  CLARK  Ttie  Senator  agrees,  does 
he  not,  that  we  fiave  plenty  of  helicopters 
:i>r  Vietnam,  for  NATO  and  for  the  Mid- 
dle F-i.st  for  18  months'" 

Mr  riTT;NNIS  No.  .-.ir.  I  do  not  agree 
\v  itii  that  There  will  be  a  bill  before  the 
Senate  shortly  calluia  for  more  heli- 
copters, in  addrion  to  those  in  this  bill, 
a.s  r  mentioned  a  moment  ago  I  thought 
I  should  mention  that,  since  it  helps 
rstablish  the  need  for  these 

Mr  CLARK  But  the  Senator  said  yes- 
terday -and  I  do  not  *ant  to  misquote 
him — that  we  could  not  make  these  hell- 
copters  .ivailable  for  18  months,  and  in 
the  meaJiwhile  there  were  plenty  oC 
helicopteis  m  the  pipeline  to  mi  et  all  the 
requirements  m  the  next  18  months 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  am  not 
goiiK  to  stand  heie  and  tell  the  enemy  we 
have  not  Ltot  a  .sinele  thing  left  to  send 
over  there  We  do  have  some  We  can 
cannibalize  other  units:  and  there  are 
.some  comiu*  off  the  lines,  of  course  We 
have  «om©  pii)elines.  But  I  say  to  the 
Senate  that  m  fact  we  are  already  in  a 
serious  situation  because  we  cut  this 
thing  loo  thin  for  previous  years  I  am 
not  willing  to  accept  the  idea  that  we 
even  have  peace  now.  mvich  less  that  we 
are  ^oing  to  have  it  hereafter,  and  that 
nothing  else  is  yoing  to  occur 

I  have  no  such  message  as  that  to  send 
to  the  enemy,  that  we  are  terribly  weak. 
However.  I  know  that  if  we  do  not  keep 
this  strong  line  of  supplies,  we  will  be  at 
their  mercy,  and  they  will  hold  out  for 
that 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  vield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  have 
the  memorandum  of  the  Senator  frorn 
PennsyUania  describing;  three  amend- 
ments, Nos  t;97.  098.  and  700.  In  the 
event  that  amendment  No.  697  is  not 
sustained,  does  amendment  No  fi98  then 
become  a  substitute' 

Mr  CLARK  Not  unless  I  call  it  up 

Mr  L.-\USCHE  But  if  amendment  No, 
697  is  a.yreed  to,  the  Senator  would  not 
proceed  with  amendments  No  698  and 
700 

Mr   CL-ARK   The  Senator  is  correct 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi   IS  prepared   to  do   so. 

I  may  >ay  that  amendment  No  697  is 
bein:;  L'o:i.-.idered  en  bloc  and  not  the 
others 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  lue  4  minutes' 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  re-, 
^ardless  of  whether  the  war  ends  or  not, 
the  items  mentioned  in  amendment  No. 
700.  the  antiballistic  missile,  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory,  and  the  fast  deploy- 
ment logistic  ships,  will  all  be  needed. 
The.se  are  very  important  items  that  the 
country  must  provide  whether  the  war 
m  Vietnam  ends  or  not  They  are  es-^en- 
tial  to  the  security  of  our  Nation  They 
are  vital  if  the  Nation  is  to  keep  aheat 


of  the  Soviets  in  these  Important  tech- 
iiolottlcal  advances. 

.■AS  to  the  first  two  Items.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  ask  the  Senate  to  reduce  lhe.se 
amount^s  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  s<'rv- 
icps.  the  Defen.se  Departmeiit,  and  the 
President  have  all  agreed  that  these  Items 
are  necessary  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee unanimously  ai;reed  that  the.se 
items  are  necessary. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  gcttinct  so  much  mili- 
tary information  that  he  is  In  a  position 
to  controvert  the  .services  and  controvert 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
evervbody  else 

This  i.s  a  dan;:erous  amendment  and. 
In  my  iudi;ment,  we  will  jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  Nation  if  we  attree  to  it 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senat<jr  from  Pennsylvania  has  13  min- 
utes remaining 

Mr  CLARK  .Mr  President.  I  yuld  3 
mmutcs  to  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin 
unless  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
wLshes  first  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  would 
appreciate  that  courtesy  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President  yes- 
terday s  coUoqiues  t)etween  the  able 
Senator  from  MissLSolppi  .ind  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  were  con- 
structive We  must  face  up  to  the  Kigan- 
tic  impact  wtuch  the  military  <xpendi- 
tures  are  having  on  the  economy  <if  the 
United  States  I  will  speak  about  that 
later  in  an  tunendment  to  be  oHered 

What  worries  me  about  the  pending 
amendment,  liowever.  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  reduction  is  being  asked  for  I 
know  it  will  uo  to  conference  If  we  do 
not  aiithorize  all  the  money  at  this  time, 
some  things  would  be  i  ut  which  no  doubt 
should  be  reduced.  On  the  other  hand 
othei'  meat-ax  reductions  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  conduct  of  the  war  now 
Koing  on 

For  that  reason,  although  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  we  .should  reduce  expendi- 
tures m  some  fields.  In  the  long  run 
this  amendment  could  be  detrimental  to 
security,  primarily  as  to  the  war  we  are 
now  conducting  Therefore.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr  L.\USCHE  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri  on  the  matter  of  whether 
cuts  can  be  made  in  the  research  and 
development  aspects  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  We  discu.ssed  that 
matter  on  the  tloor  \csterday  I  do  feel 
there  could  be  reductions. 

I  ■.  oted  against  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction yesterday,  but  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  my  vote  On  the  other 
hand   !>eihaps  the  worst  aspect  of  the 


Vietnam  war  i.>  that  it  i.s  takini;  so  much 
of  our  minds  and  activity  olT  the  main 
opponent  or  opponents  Wh.ereas  we  are 
working  on  a  good  many  gadgets  to  help 
us  in  the  .lungles  of  .Xsia.  our  iKjssible 
opt)onents  are  working  on  matters  such 
as  mi.ssilery.  modern  .iiiplancs.  modern 
submarines 

It  was  f(jr  that  reason  I  \oted  yester- 
day against  the  heavy  jjioixised  reduc- 
tion in  research  and  development. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  yield  3 
minut'\s  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Thr  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  trom  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

.Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  just 
want  to  respond  very  briefly  to  the  com- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  when  he  stated  that 
It  is  improper  or  ridiculous  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  or  for  other  Sena- 
tors to  controvert  the  ludgment  of  the 
Joint  Chiels  of  Staff 

It  IS  tragic  tiiat  tlie  ludgment  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  was  not  controvert- 
ed more  effectively  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  they  got  us  into  Viet- 
nam The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
worst  judgment  shown  in  America  in 
terms  of  evaluating  the  military  situation 
m  Vietnam  was  the  judgment  of  our 
Joint  Chiefs. 

We  had  a  representative  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SuifT — and  I  do  not  want  to  do 
this  tine  distinguished  gentleman  an  in- 
justice: I  think  It  was  Maxwell  Taylor — 
appearing  before  tl^e  .".rmcd  Services 
Committee.  I  Ijelieve  early  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ground  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam He  was  expressing  the  exjx-rt  mil- 
itary judgment  of  this  country.  He  said 
that  It  would  not  take  more  than  7.5.000 
troops  tj  .settle  the  situation  i;i  Vietnam. 
I  did  not  think  so  The  .Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Mr  Cl.^kkI  did  not  think 
so.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr 
McGovERN  I  did  not  think  .s-j.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr  Fx-lbright1  did 
not  think  so  A  lot  of  Senators  did  not 
think  so 

That  representative  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  said  in  response  to  a  question 
that  lie  could  not  imagine  a  circum- 
stance that  would  require  the  presence  of 
150.000  troops  m  Vietnam.  We  now  liave 
over  500.000  troops  there. 

The  judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  been  incredibly  bad.  and  I 
flunk  that  ought  to  be  emphasized  time 
and  tune  again. 

I  am  not  i)repared  as  a  Senator  to 
stand  here  mute  wiule  we  bow  to  tiie 
judgment  of  the  military  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  are  not  equipped  or 
qualihed  to  debate  the  matter  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  because  they  know 
It  all— becau.se  they  do  not. 

The  tragedy  is  tliat  they  did  not  know 
enough  atxiut  the  situation  and  that  they 
did  not  understand  that  war.  I  do  not 
accept  the  argument  that  Ix-cause  the 
military  is  making  a  judgment  v.e  ought 
to  accept  It  without  (juestion 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  Pre-ident.  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr   NELSO.N    I  .M'-id 

Mr.  THUR.MOND  Could  that  not  have 
been  on  the  a.ssumption  tiiat  the  United 
States  would  use  its  full  airpower  and 
.leapov^er.  in  which  event  it  would  not 
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have  been  necessary  to  send  .so  many 
troops  overseas,  but  that  when  the  policy 
of  :^radual  escalation  was  adopted  that 
changed  the  form  of  the  war  entirely? 

.Mr  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  there 
u  luld  have  been  any  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tn(>  Senator  yield? 

Mr    NELSON.  I  yield 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  Pre.sident,  I 
ha\e  great  resjject  for  the  opinions  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  In  this 
case,  however,  General  Taylor  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at 
the  time  of  the  heavy  e.scalation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  time 
that  if  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
not  been  overruled  by  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  we  have  termed  the  "Whiz 
Kids,"  this  w ar  could  well  have  been  over 
already,  although  it  is  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand  what  would 
be  a  tiTie  definition  of  victoi-y. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  not  be 
subjected  to  all  the  criticism  because 
those  of  us  who  have  listened  to  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony,  much  of  it 
under  oath,  know  that  their  opinions 
have  been  consistently  overruled  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  a  moment.  However,  first  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  at  that  time 
the  so-called  Whiz  Kids  were  White 
House  men  under  President  Kennedy. 
Most  of  them  left  the  White  House  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  would  not  want  to  misinter- 
pret my  remarks.  The  men  I  referred 
to  were  not  on  any  White  House  stafif;  all 
of  them  worked  in  the  Pentagon.  They 
may,  however,  have  had  poor  advice  from 
other  staff  members. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  say  they  were  the 
"Whiz  Kids,"  but  they  did  not  give  good 
advice  when  they  built  up  from  a  ground 
force  of  16.000,  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy,  to  a 
force  in  excess  of  500,000  today.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  responsibility  for  that 
must  be  taken  by  the  Pentagon,  and  I 
would  say  it  must  be  taken  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  far  more  than  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  1  Mr.  Nelson]. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  point  out  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  military  spokes- 
men, agreed  with  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  by  Maxwell  Taylor.  They 
agreed  it  would  take  75.000  men.  Never 
once  In  the  entire  history  of  this  debate 
did  any  Senator  who  is  a  proponent  of 
inteiTention  in  Vietnam,  or  any  of  the 
Military  Establishment  of  whom  I  am 
aware,  advise  us  that  it  might  take  a  half 
million  men,  although  a  group  of  us  were 
saying  that  when  we  got  involved  there. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  entire  commit- 
ment that  they  thought  would  be  re- 
quired, 70.000  or  100.000  troops,  had  been 
tiirown  in  on  one  day  and  then  1,500,000 
tons  of  bombs  had  been  poured  on  the 
enemy  in  the  first  5  months — which  we 
have  done  in  the  last  3  years — it  would 


not  have  ended  the  war.  It  is  a  guerrilla 
war.  There  would  not  have  been  a  con- 
frontation. The  North  Vietnam  troops 
are  not  there  to  fight  when  they  do  not 
want  to  fight.  That  is  why  tliis  war  will 
go  on  for  another  dozen  years.  You  can 
have  1  or  2  million  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, and  as  you  sweep  the  jungles,  there 
is  nobody  to  fight.  They  will  fiuht  when 
they  want  to  fight. 

That  is  the  mistake  in  military  judg- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  the  military 
in  this  country.  They  did  not  understand 
the  war  then,  and  I  do  not  believe  lliey 
understand  it  now:  but  I  believe  they 
are  learning  .something,  as  .some  U.S. 
Senators  are,  also. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  advice  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  been 
taken  with  resi^ect  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  would  have  demolished  and  de- 
stroyed North  Vietnam:  we  would  have 
demolished  and  destroyed,  as  we  are  do- 
ing, anyway.  South  Vietnam:  we  would 
be  in  the  third  world  w ar,  a  nuclear  war, 
and  in  all  likelihood,  our  civilization 
would  have  been  destroyed.  1  thank  God 
that  the  advice  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  not  taken. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  I . 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Spong  in  the  chair ' .  The  Senate  w  ill  be 
in  order. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment in  trying  to  cut  Federal  spending. 
We  are  all  concerned,  and  many  of  us 
have  been  trying  and  will  continue  to  try 
to  cut  Federal  spending.  But  this  is  not 
the  intelligent  way  to  do  it. 

If  there  is  a  desire  to  cut  the  author- 
ization for  military  procurement  in  this 
bill,  proposals  for  specific  items  should 
be  offered.  I  believe  this  is  more  of  a 
meat-ax  approach,  which,  of  course,  is 
not  good  so  far  as  our  national  security 
is  concerned.  We  have  already  .suffered 
too  much  from  the  cost  effectiveness  at- 
titude and  attempts  to  get  basement  bar- 
gains in  national  security.  There  ju.st  are 
not  any  basement  bargains  in  national 
security.  If  we  start  to  cut  acro.ss  the 
board,  we  are  going  to  run  into  the  dan- 
ger of  cutting  those  items  that  are  vital 
to  present-day  needs  and  some  that  we 
will  suffer  from  for  years  to  come. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  believe 
it  is  customary  to  begin  all  speeches  by 
saying  we  are  in  favor  of  economy,  and 
I  am  glad  to  accord. 

I  believe  we  can  reduce  s!>ending  in 
other  areas.  I  have  .so  indicated  by  some 
of  my  votes.  I  do  not  desire  to  say  to  the 
enemy  at  this  time  that  I  would  make  a 
cut  as  big  as  a  10-percent  meat-ax  cut 
in  our  defense  appropriations  in  the  face 
of  a  period  of  delicate  negotiations.  I  do 
not  want  to  imdercut  this  heavily  the 


judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  do  believe  that  had  these 
heavy  cuts  been  justified,  they  should 
have  been  justified  before  the  committee. 

With  specific  reference  to  another 
amendment — since  I  may  not  get  another 
opportunity  to  speak  on  it — I  should  like 
to  talk  about  something  about  which  I 
know.  V. hich  also  should  be  a  refreshing 
exijenrnce,  at  least  for  some  of  us. 

I  havi'  served  on  the  old  World  War  II 
equivalent  of  the  fast  deployment  logistic 
shiiJ.  the  old  communications  llagshiiJ, 
and  1  am  aware  ol  the  jmipose  ol  these 
.ships. 

Sonic  Senators  have  been  saying  that 
we  sliould  not  be  in  a  land  w ar  m  Asia — 
and  I  agree — and  that  we  ought  instead 
to  rely  more  on  our  air  and  sea  power: 
yet  they  would  now  l>e  opposing  the 
bmlding  up  of  our  sea  power.  The.se  last 
dei)loyment  logistic  ships,  when  built, 
can  retire  irom  our  fleet,  and  thus  save 
the  cost  of  some  of  our  more  lumtieiing 
and  aging  shijis.  So  we  can  put  the  lasl- 
est  possible  shiixs  of  its  tyix"  in  use,  to 
have  It  available  for  ampliibious  land- 
ings, or  lor  other  naval  operations  m 
Older  to  fulfill  the  roles  and  mission.s  we 
undertake.  I  believe  it  would  be  com- 
jjletely  irresponsible  to  eliminate  tnese 
fast-deployment  logistic  ships. 

I  may  have  more  to  say  about  this  mat- 
ter at  another  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  de- 
liver another  speech  in  favor  of  economy 
at  a  proper  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
niucii  lime  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missi.ssippi  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vama  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  overruled 
time  and  time  again. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wanted  to 
clo.se  the  poi-t  of  Haiphong.  They  were 
overruled.  The  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff 
wanted  to  bomb  the  rail  lines  and  supply 
routes  in  North  Vietnam,  south  of  tlie 
Chinese  border.  They  were  overruled.  In 
1965  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff  wanted  to 
call  up  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
They  were  overruled.  They  recommended 
in  1965  to  build  up  to  400.000  U.S.  troops 
in  6  months  and  to  conduct  a  paralyzing 
air  campaign.  They  were  also  overruled 

Those  who  have  been  conducting  the 
war  ill  Vietnam  are  not  the  military  \kv- 
ple  but  the  civilians  in  the  Pentagon,  in 
the  State  Department,  and  in  the  Wiiite 
Hou.se.  So  if  any  blame  is  to  be  attaclied 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  it  is  to  the 
civilians,  who  are  over  the  military,  and 
not  the  military  people  who  are  to  blame 

A  .short  while  ago  the  Senator  fiom 
Pennsylvania  staled  that  he  was  thank- 
ful that  my  views  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
were  not  followed.  He  even  indicated  that 
the  United  Stales  might  now  be  engaged 
in  world  war  III  if  my  recommendations 
had  been  implemented. 

In  this  regard  I  can  only  say  that  most 
Americans  prefer  policies  that  are  m  the 
best  interests  of  their  comitry.  I  am  glad 
that  the  American  people  have  not 
adopted  any  policies  that  appease  the 
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Communists,  even  If  tliey  are  sometimes 
advocated  by  Members  nt  the  Senate, 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTIC  P:R  Wyio 
yields  time? 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield  ;i  minutes  'o  Ui? 
dlstlnfrulshed  S«^nator  fiom  Alaska  Mr 
GruenincI.  . 

HOW    tONCRISS    (   *N    I'HEVENT    H  R  T  M  fB    JSr*j.A- 

■now  or  MtI.rT^RT  ArrivrrtES  in  virrsAM  Br 

DENTINO        I.V<■Rf■^SKO        'IIIlr<i»Y        H«RDW<ll« 
PROCIEKMENTS 

Mr  ORUENtNG  Mr  P-e^ident .  durtjig 
the  course  of  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  I-'oreiRn  Relations  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  151  on  August  -'1.  1967, 
Under  Secretary  nf  State  Nicholas  Kat/- 
enbach.  in  answer  to  questions  by 
committee  members  e\!>ressed  his  belief 
that  Congress  can  f^'et  the  troojxs  out  of 
Vietnam  ;f  it  chooses  to  do  it"  through 
the  appropriating  process.  As  a.  matter 
of  fact  he  ca-.l  doubt  on  the  legal  or  iirac- 
tical  .ibllity  nf  Congress  to  brint;  about 
this  result  m  any  other  way. 

In  'he  bill  before  us  now— S  '.292. 
whwrh  auUum/es  appropriations  for  mill- 
UiiT  procurement,  research  ar.d  develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1969 — the  Congress 
lia.s  .m  opportunity  to  beyin  to  apply  the 
brakes  to  the  teady  escalation  of  U.S. 
military  involvement  '-.  Vietnam 

Let  us  first  make  certain  that  we  ^re 
entirely  clear  as  to  what  thU  bill  does 
and  does  r.at  cover. 

In  the  words  of  the  d'.stineuished  chair- 
man III  the  Preparedncs,s  Subcommittee 
of  The  Armed  Services  Committee  Mr 
Stf.nnisI  rt;is  bill  does  not  include  the 
pay  for  the  men  in  the  --ervice.  the  food, 
the  rrarusportation,  and  items  of  that 
tyi.>e  '  It  al.so  does  i^.ot  include  authnriza- 
tlon  lor  the  procurement  of  ammunition 
or  clothinf?  for  those  tlsjhtlng  in  Viet- 
nam There  are  jvermanent  authonzB- 
tions  uread',  enacted  tor  the  procuit- 
ment  of  -.ucfi  item.s 

Votlna  .\ealnst  this  bill,  therefore,  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  funher  escalation 
of  the  milltarv  commitment  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bnn:;  about  its  deescalatlon.  1.5  iwt 
and  L-annot  be  construed — as  it  has  so 
often  bt'en  misconstnied — as  not  backing 
up  -he  boys  at  the  front  Whatever  Is 
needed  f  >r  th--m  to  continue  fluhtm?  lis 
still  authorized 

What  is  involved  In  this  bill  is  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  suth 
Items  as  missiles,  planes,  \essels.  and  re- 
search and  development  A  vote  against 
this  bin  would  .-erve  as  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  to 
reconsider  and  to  report  out  a  bill  more 
in  keeping;  with  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  that  US  mliltary 
involvement  in  Vietnam  should  be  de- 
escalated. 

Tlie  hscal  year  for  whicii  these  author- 
izations are  soujiht  does  not  begin  until 
July  1,  1969— plenty  of  time  for  tHe 
Arnied  Services  Committee  to  take  an- 
other hard  look  at  the  scope  of  what  it 
proposes  to  authorize  in  S  3293  and  to 
scale  those  authorizations  down. 

In  addition,  s  3293  contains  a  provi- 
.-.lon  continuing;  the  provision  authorizing 
the  enlargement  of  the  US  military 
commitment  in  Southea--t  .\sia  in  a  way 
,uid  to  an  extent  highly  dangerous  and 
mtxst  Ukely  to  lead  to  an  extension  of  the 
miiuary  conflagration   raging   there 


Section  401  of  Public  I^w  89-367  au- 
thorized appropriations  u^  the  I>'part- 
ment  of  IX'fens.'  to  bo  u.sed  f(jr  the  sup- 
jKirt  of  S<iuth  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  South  Vlrtnam  "  It 
was  approved,  according  to  the  Anned 
Se!\lces  Committee  because  'the  De- 
paitment  of  Defense  urt;ed  that  the 
maintenance  of  parallel  but  separate 
financial  and  loKi.stu'.  .systems  for  U.S. 
forci  J  and  for  force.s  supported  bv  mili- 
tary a.sslstance  >»re  cumbersome,  time 
conauminii.  and  inefTiciint  in  a  combat 
zone  ' 

Last  year  this  same  provision  was  ex- 
tended to  apply  to  Laos  and  Thailand 

WliV 

As  far  as  wf  have  been  told,  U  S  troops 
are  not  in  combat  in  Thailand  Theoreti- 
cally, the  U  .S  military  pt^rsoiuiel  are  ad- 
vising the  Tliais  on  how  to  init  down  the 
so-called  insurrection  in  some  parts  of 
Thailand  and  are  not  engaged  in  com- 
bat (here  as  they  are  in  South  Vietnam 

T\^p  same  can  be  .said  for  Laos 

Then  why  the  extt'iision  of  this  provi- 
sion to  Laos  and  Thailand  when  osten- 
siblv  it  WHS  in.serted  in  the  authorization 
measure  becau.se  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary m  "combat  zone  " 

We  thus  .see  how  slowly  and  insidious- 
ly the  US.  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  being  extended  and. 
throufih  innocuous  sounding  provisions 
■uch  as  this  one  contained  tn  .'^ection  301 
of  S.  .J293,  congressional  approval  i.s  being 
sought  not  by  forthright  request  for  such 
approval  but  through  the  back  door,  so 
to  sfK-ak.  .'Knd  yet,  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
from  now.  this  provisi(m  will  l>o  pointed 
to  as  congressional  authorization  for  the 
extension  of  U  S.  combat  operations  into 
I.AOS  and  Thailand  on  a  scale  of  immense 
proiX)rtlons 

For  these  reasons  I  am  constrained  to 
vote  again.st  S  3293. 

Mr.  CL.'\RK  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  ha\e  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining 

Mr  CU^iiK.  Mr  i'resident  I  yield 
myself  1  inuiute 

The  PRI--SIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Penn.->ylvania  is  recuRiiized. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  the  es- 
sence of  the  argument  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missi.ssippi  and  me  is  whether. 
as  a  matter  of  judgment,  we  can  afford 
to  make  a  10-|)ercent  cut  in  the  military 
hardware  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment called  for  by  the  bill. 

I  sav  that  we  can.  primarily  because 
none  of  this  hardware  can  be  available 
In  an,\  event  for  at  least  18  montlxs.  and 
most  of  It  in  2  or  3  years  Therefore,  it 
has  no  immediate  impact  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  on  our  military  posture 
el.sewhere. 

I  say  that  we  should  take  this  step  to 
save  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  and  to 
make  it  {x>.s.^lble  for  us  to  continue  at  a 
reasonable  rate  our  domestic  programs 
which  are  in  jeopardy  and  which  are 
being  rut  back  every  day  by  the  execu- 
tive department  and  Congress,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  have  this  swollen 
appropriation  of  over  $80  billion  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  military-industrial 
coniiilex,  against  which  Geiieial   Ei-^en- 


hovver  warned  us  so  cogently,  but  which 
is  getting  everything  it  wants 

Mr  President.  I  say  to  my  Republican 
fnends.  if  any  of  you  are  pioiagonist.s 
of  Governor  Rockefeller,  where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  $1.50  billion  he  wants 
for  the  slums  of  our  country  unle.ss  you 
take  it  out  of  this  military  budget?  You 
will  not  get  the  $150  billion,  it  will  ro 
down  the  drain,  and  thi.^  military  oli- 
garchy will  continue  to  get  the  major 
part  of  the  appropriations  (!f  this  body. 

Mr  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back   the  remainder  of   mv   time 

Mr  STFNNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  tiniD 
h.aving  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  'No 
697'  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvaniii 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative'  On  this  vote  I  liave  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr  Morse  i  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  lie  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  l.berty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay  ' 
I  t'.erefore  withdraw  my  vote 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  AnhersonI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  1  Mr.  BayhI.  tlie  Senator 
from  .Nevada  Mr.  Bible  I.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  :  Mr.  J.acksonI.  the 
SenaUir  Irom  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
.locnANl  the  -Senator  from  Ml.s.soun 
:  Mr  Lose  I,  t!ie  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuso.n  I,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  .Mr.  MonroneyI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  1  Mr.  MorseI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph  1 
are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  1  Mr  Brewster  1.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  CiiurciiI.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  '  Mr.  East- 
land!,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'  Mr  Ervi.n  1 .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'  Mr  GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hay!>en1.  the  Senator  from  .Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Hill  1 .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  .Ma.s,sachusetts  1  Mr  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Mr  Kennedy  I. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  LoncI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr  MetcalfI  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr  MusKiEl.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
'Mr.  SmatheksI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  -Mr  I>lmadgeI  are  necessarily 
absent 

On  this  vote,  the  .Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr  BayhI  is  jiaired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  '  Mr  Brewster  1 
If  I'resent  and  vot;ng.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "'.ea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr  Kennedy!  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jack- 
son!. If  present  and  \otlng,  the  Senator 
from    New   York   would  vote   "yea"  and 
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the    Senator    from    Washington    would 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Kennedy!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
MagnusonI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  anounce  tliat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Ea.stlandI,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hollings  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long!,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Metcalf], 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph!    would  eacli   vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  I 
Is  ab.sent  on  otlicial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  IMr. 
Baker!,  the  Scnator.s  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson!,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton!,  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Dominick!.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  F'anninI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin  I,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen!,  the 
Senators  from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr,  Murphy  I ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Miller  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton!  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  .'\llott!.  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson  I.  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin],  the 
Senators  from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

(No   113  Leg  1 
YE.^S— 12 


Clark 

I-'ulbri>;ht 
Cirueniun 
Hartke 


Hatticld 
McGovcrn 
Nelson 
Pell 

NAYS     44 

Hickenlooper 
Holland 
I:;ouye 
Javits 


Proxmlre 
Williams.  N.J. 
Yarboroimli 
Voui;t;.  Ohio 


Aiken  Hickenlooper       Frouty 

Bartlett  Holland  Ribicoll 

Bennett  I:;ouye  Hussell 

Bot;gs  Javits  Scott 

Brooke 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Cooper 

Dlrkscii 

Dodd 

EUetidcr 

Poni; 

Hart 

PRESENT   AND   OIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Man.sflcld.  ah;ain.st. 

NOT  VOTING— 43 
Allott  Church  Grlffln 


.Jordan.  Idaho     Smith 

l.ausche  Sparkman 

MtClollan  Spong 

McGee  Stennis 

Mclntyre  Svmington 

Moiid:ile  Thurmond 

Mor.toya  Tower 

Moss  Tydings 

Mui;dt  Williams.  Dei. 

r.istore  Young.  N.  Dak. 
Percy 


Anderson 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Baker 

Curtis 

Harris 

Buyh 

Dominick 

Hayden 

Bible 

Eastland 

HUl 

Brewster 

Ervin 

Hollings 

Burdlrk 

I'anni 

n 

Hruska 

Carlson 

Core 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N  C.  McCarthy  Muskle 

Kennedy,  Mass  Metcalf  Pearson 

Kennedy.  NY  Miller  Randolph 

Kuchel  Monroney  Smathers 

Lonn.  Mo.  Morse  Talmadge 

Loni;,  La  Morton 

Maunu.son  Murphy 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  'No  697) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Mi.s.souri  propases  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  fit-clion. 
as  follows: 

"After  December  31.  1968.  no  approprinllon 
authorized  by  this  or  any  olher  Act  may  be 
used  to  support  more  tlian  50,000  nienibcrs 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  StuU-s  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  " 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  this 
amendment. 

This  morning  we  note  the  Federal  Ite- 
serve  System  has  increased  the  discount 
rate  to  5' 2  percent,  highest  since  1929. 
that  year  which  saw  the  great  market 
crash  that  later  resulted  in  the  worst 
economic  depression  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

In  addition,  we  now  learn  that  the 
personal  income  of  Americans  uicreased 
by  the  almost  unbelievable  figure  of  $16 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 

Once  again  the  now  obvious  tendency 
towards  runaway  inflalion  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  economy  is  being  at- 
tacked only  by  monetary  effort  instead 
of  also  by  fiscal  effort. 

No  doubt  the  impasse  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  between  those  who  will 
not  agree  to  a  tax  increase  unle.ss  there 
is  a  concurrent  agreed  specific  reduction 
in  spending  has  had  something  to  do 
with  this  latest  decision :  but  that  does 
not  lessen  the  problem. 

Over  2  years  ago  some  of  us  in  the 
Congress  began  to  question  the  very 
heavy  number  of  U.S.  military  that  has 
been  in  Europe  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  presented  that  if  it  was 
right  for  the  United  States  to  be  in  Viet- 
nam on  any  basis,  we  out  there  are  de- 
fending the  countries  of  Europe  just  as 
much  as  we  are  defending  ourselves. 

We  also  presented  that  not  only  were 
we  receiving  no  assistance  whatever, 
either  in  troops  or  in  resources  from  these 
European  coimtries  to  fight  a  war  that 
has  now  been  grinding  on  for  many 
years;  but  also  we  are  the  only  country 
of  all  the  NATO  countries  that  has  lived 
up  to,  and  is  living  up  to.  its  original 
agreement  of  troop  strength.  France  has 
actually  withdrawn  its  Army,  its  Navy, 
and  its  Air  Force  from  the  NATO  com- 
mand: and  dismissed  all  the  United 
States  military  from  French  soil. 

The  special  drawing  rights  agreement 
arrived  at  in  Stockholm  is  at  best  a  pal- 
liative rather  than  a  cure;  and  if  we  con- 
tinue our  expenditures  at  the  present 
level  we  are  certain  to  have  another  fi- 
nancial crisis  of  some  character  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Despite  this  condition,  there  has  been 
very  httle  real  reduction  of   our  large 


Army  in  Europe,  an  army  actually  40 
percent  as  large  as  the  army  we  have 
in  Vietnam:  and  this  I'ven  though  we 
know  additional  American  troops  are 
needed    in    Vietnam. 

Under  the.se  circum.stances.  I  liave 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
lire.senl  defense  luocurenient  bill.  S. 
3293.  and  asked  that  it  be  road  This 
amendment  would  seem  to  be  as  much  111 
the  interests  of  the  countries  of  Euro)H- 
as  m  our  own  interest,  because  if  the 
tlollar  ;'oes.  another  worldwide  reces- 
sion -if  not  actual  depression — is  ni- 
evitable. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  tilad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
has  been  working  on  this  problem,  as 
V,  e  all  know,  for  many  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  hapijy  that  the  distin- 
■uislied  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
broULiht  this  matter  to  the  floor  at  this 
time.  I  do.  however,  question  whether 
or  not  this  is  the  best  means  of  attack- 
ing this  problem,  because  it  would  call 
lor  a  very  drastic  cut  almost  imme- 
diately. In  other  words,  the  numbei-  of 
divisions  would  be  reduced  from  approx- 
imately 6  to  1  by  tiic  end  ol  this  year 
We  do  have  to  allow,  in  my  opinion,  a 
little  lime. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  give  .some  consideration 
to  the  thoughts  which  I  have  just  ex- 
Ijrcs.sed:  but.  regardless.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  approve  of  his  desire — and 
he  was  the  leader  in  this  effort — to  bring 
about  a  substantial  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Europe.  As  the  Senator 
has  indicated,  our  forces  there  are  ap- 
liroximately  4.5  i)ercent  of  our  forces  in 
Vietnam.  But.  on  top  of  that,  we  have 
another  factor— 300.000  dependents  are 
in  Europe.  What  it  amounts  to  is  a 
600.000  complement  of  miUtary  per- 
.sonnel  and  dependents  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  not  including  the  6th  Fleet. 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  the  cost  now 
IS  in  exce-ss  of  S800  million  a  year.  I  have 
just  been  informed  that  the  actual  fig- 
ure is  three  times  in  excess  of  the  amount 
I  stated. 

That  means  the  money  coes  out  fiom 
this  countiy.  It  means  the  balance  of 
payments  is  further  imbalanced  because 
of  what  we  do.  and  that  stimulates  gold 
outflow. 

Quite  apart  from  financial  considera- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  with- 
drawal of  the.se  troops  and  their  de- 
pendents is  long  overdue.  It  should  have 
been  done  a  decade  auo. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  initia- 
tive he  has  continually  shown  in  this 
particular  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  d.stm- 
uuishcd  majority  leader. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  in  what 
thev  have  spid  about  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  been  talking 
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particularly  about  the  soundness  ol  uui 
dollar  <ind  Ihf  •.:oid  problem  for  several 
years,  both  In  our  committee  and  on  th« 
floor  I  think  it  is  very  prudent  at  tlii$ 
time,  in  view  of  wliat  he  has  said,  that 
this  move  be  Uken 

I  loave  been  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  adininistration  lias  been  s0 
slow — not  only  slow,  but  has  resisted  the 
move  to  withdraw  ihe  trooi>s  slowly  Last 
year  the  i>rop<>j>Al  wjvs  made  by  the  Senj- 
ator  from  Montana,  joined  by  the  Senf 
itor  liom  MiNSoun.  to  do  thu  uraduallyi. 
We  wore  -ioina  to  take  tlierp  out  in  a^ 
ordeily  Wt-.y  3ut  the  admml.stratlon  abj 
soluteiy  refu.sed  The  administration  ort 
-,'anl/cd  a  con>inittei»  ol  i>romine:it  citf 
izens  to  suptwrt  its  resistance  They 
called  on  me.  as  I  think  they  did  o» 
nthtr  .Member.s  of  this  body. 

I  think  It  was  a  ureat  mistake.  We 
are  aow  cornlns  up  against  the  results. 
as  the  Senator  lias  said — a  drastic  in- 
crease in  interest  rati-s  which  is  sioinf 
to  cause  i;reat  tiumoil  ui  our  rmancial 
stiTicture  Byt.  more  than  that,  the  Kreat 
mass  oi  .\jnfncan  iieople  arc  -,o;nK  to  sef 
their  .•>avin-:5  m  insurance  and  pen.sloti 
rights  eroded  There  must  be  one  thoui- 
sand  billion  dollars  worth  of  insurance 
in  this  counti-y.  which  's  going  to  be 
rapidly  eroded  unlesi  prompt  measure^ 
are  taken.  ' 

Several  att  mpls  ha\e  been  made  to 
cut  .-.pendin,:  All  of  them  have  been  re- 
sisted, and  resisted  most  strenuously  by 
those  who  are  for  economy.  There  IS 
never  a  bill  suitable  for  .saving  money. 
This  is  one  wav  to  do  it. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  brintrui'.;  the  matter  up. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  thank  the  abI0 
Senator  from  Aikansas,  who.  as  we  know. 
is  chairman  if  the  ForeiRii  Relations 
Committee 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  MP 
President,  •.'.ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  am  slad  to  yield 
f-o  the  distm?tushed  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  offering  the  amendment.  It  appears 
that  the  executive  department  wUl  do 
nothm?  about  the  serious  question  of 
malntainlnsr  troops  in  Europe,  at  tre- 
mendous  cosv,  so  the  Congress  has  to 
come  to  crips,  with  it 

The  Senator  from  Montana  was  very 
conservatne  in  his  cost  estimates  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  kno\^s  the  costs 
are  classified  I  do  not  knew  why  they 
should  be  classified,  but  I  can  >ay  that 
they  are  in  excess  of  S2' 2  billion  a  year. 

I  think  It  Is  hichly  essential  that  this 
amendment  be  approved  This  is  the 
only  way  we  will  ever  tjet  results 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  thank  the  distin- 
siuslied  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for 
lus  constructive  remarks.  ' 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieici '  ' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ne\ada 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

In  prmciple.  I  ayree  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  on  the  point  he  is  making 
here  However.  I  think  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake,  m  an  arbitrary  way,  to  .say 
we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  more  than 


jO  000  troops  in  IJuruiK'  after  this  vcar. 
I  can  foresee  conditions  in  which  we 
mmht  have  to  maintain  jxissibly  two  dl- 
vi.-.iuns.  or  even  three  divisions.  But  I 
must  say  I  certainly  BKree  with  the  Sena- 
tor .^  I><.>;nt  th.nt  we  have  too  many  troops 
in  Europe  today. 

If  the  Sv'iutjr  fiom  MLs.sourl  were  not 
to  put  his  amondment  m  this  exact  form, 
but  leave  us  a  little  more  leeway  so  that 
there  could  be  worked  out  a  way  to  re- 
duce the  tro«->p  level  in  Europe  today,  and 
the  uccompiinyinK  dependents — the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  iwinted  out  that  they 
are  substantial  in  number— then  I  would 
be  happy  to  .supi>ort  liun  I  think  we  have 
too  many  troops  there,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  lie  tKe  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration arbitrarily  to  a  Mat.  fixed  num- 
ber, and  -say  that  beyond  ihis  vou  can- 
not v;o."  I  think  the  administration  needs 
some  discretion  m  that  ijartlcular  area. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  extremely  diin- 
cuit  to  reduce  the  troop  level  between 
now  and  .Tanuary  1  ot  next  :.ear  to  that 
uiiinbcr 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  May  I  say  to  the 
distiuRulshed  Senator  that  this  matter 
was  first  brouaht  up  with  the  adminis- 
tration some  J  years  ai;o  by  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  of  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  taken  uo  again  m  ^ny  times. 
There  comes  a  ixjint  where  something 
practical  has  to  be  offered. 

If  it  became  necessary  to  change  a 
decision  of  this  character,  the  Senate  and 
tlie  House  could  function  on  the  basis  of 
a  new  position. 

What  I  was  tryins  to  do  was  effectuate 
a  chanse  in  a  situation  we  all  know  has 
been  a  ridiculous  situation  over  a  period 
of \eais 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  vield  to  the  dls- 
tmKUished  SenaU^r  irum  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  tn- 
thusiastlcally  support  tlie  amendment. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  had 
many  days  of  hearings  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  which  many  consider 
the  most  .^erioiLS  economic  problem  we 
have.  We  have  had  proposals  to  restrict 
travel,  investments  abroad,  and  trade. 
These  are  in  one  way  or  another  counter- 
productive. The  one  point  which  the  ex- 
pert witnesses  come  back  to  over  and 
over  asain  is  that  we  are  overcommltted 
th:oughout  the  world,  militarily 

Tliere  is  virtual  unanimity  amonv;  t-x- 
IX'rl  economists  that  this  is  the  one  area 
where  we  have  to  make  a  reduction.  Of 
course,  these  economic  txperts  must  de- 
fer to  people  like  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri and  Montana  for  the  political  and 
military  ludument.  But  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  this  amendment 
raatces  100  percent  .sense.  It  is  riant,  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  timelv. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  -  ratetul  to  my  friend  irom  Wiscon- 
sin, the  chairman  of  tlie  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  who  has  a  L,rasp  ui  our  eco- 
nomic problems  not  exceeded  by  any 
other  Member  of  tlus  body. 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Mc- 
Imyre  in  tlic  chair'  The  Senator  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr     .SYMINGTON     Mr     President,    I 


>ield  I  minute  to  the  dislin.culshed  Sen- 
ator from  Pi  nn^ylvania, 

Mr  CLAIiK  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  Irom  Mis.sourl  for  brlnf:in!? 
up  this  amendment,  I  auree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  also  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  because  I 
would  think,  if  the  Senator  were  to  t^ive 
i;reater  llexlbility  to  the  executive  branch 
by  this  amendment,  it  would  probably 
pa.ss;  and  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  told  me.  off  the  record  In  a 
sense,  that  he  docs  not  intend  to  j)rcss 
the  amendment  to  a  \ote.  I  wish  he  did, 
because  I  tl.uik  ii  would  carry- 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  .-uice 
the  Senator  from  Peiuisylvania  has  made 
his  observation,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  do  in- 
tend to  press  t!ie  mutter,  but  believi'.  this 
bem;;  a  procurement  authorization  bill, 
that  this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to 
best  handle  it.  I  fully  intend  to  bnng  it 
up  atiain,  liowever,  wh.en  the  military  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
hope  this  di.->play  of  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate — I  have  heard  no  op- 
position and  I  note  no  opposition  to  the 
proposal — will  be  taken  to  heart  by  the 
administration,  and  that  those  who  have 
had  a  vested  interest  in  the  mamtainint? 
of  SIX  divisions  of  U.S.  troops  and  their 
dependents  in  Europe  more  than  two 
decades  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  will  take  note,  becauiie  we 
are  not  kouik  to  be  satisfied  with  a  rota- 
tion of  35,000  men  and  dependents,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  rotten  under  way 
last  January,  and  is  now  point;  to  t;et  un- 
derway. I  believe,  this  month  or  the  fust 
l>art  of  next  month  liotation  i.s  not  the 
answer.  Substantial  redeployment  is. 

Tliose  troops  were  put  there,  or  .  t 
least  there  number  was  increased  iro:n 
two  to  six  divisions,  on  the  basis  of  a  scn.se 
resolution  pas.^d  by  the  Senate.  I  would 
hope  that  what  has  been  said  here  today 
will  be  taken  coRnizance  of,  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  anticipate  some  action  be- 
fore too  lonK  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  brin'.;  nb.oul  the  j-radual  with- 
drawal of  troops  and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
tb..tnk  the  .ible  majority  leader. 

Incidentally,  upon  beins  told  by  some- 
one who  should  have  known  that  most 
of  the  troops  in  Europe  h.ad  already  bci.n 
to'  Vietnam.  I  investigated,  and  found 
that  less  than  7  percent  of  the  troops  in 
Europe  have  been  to  Vietnam. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLIXLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary    inquiry. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  McCLEIXAN  Is  there  a  time  avaU- 
able  to  the  fipposition? 

Mr.  SPENNIS.  That  is  correct.  Does 
the  Senat.ir  '.vant  10  minutes? 

Mr   McCLELLAN   Just  5  minutes. 

Mr  S'lENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  Meld  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  5  minutes  of  the  opposition 
time.  Had  the  Senator  from  Mis:>ouri 
finisiied? 

Mr.  SYMINGTtJN  Mr  President.  I 
would    yield    first    to    the    able    .senior 
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Senator   from   Delaware,   if   that   is   in 
order. 

Mr.  McCLETLLAN.  All  right. 

Mr    STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  reference  to  the  objective 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  think  this 
is  a  very  timely  amendment,  and  I  would 
hoF)e  it  would  be  agreed  to.  I  would  also 
hope  we  could  vote  on  the  i.ssue  today. 

I  understand  that  it  could  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation 
bill,  but  to  acree  to  it  then  would  require 
a  two-thirds  vote,  while  I  understand  it 
can  lx>  agreed  to  today  on  the  basis  of  a 
majority  voU^.  I  would  strongly  support 
it  at  either  time,  but  I  would  certainly 
hope  It  could  be  voted  on  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator,  and  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  granting  me  the 
privilege  of  speaking  on  opposition  time. 
I  hasten  to  say.  however,  for  the  record, 
that  having  listened  to  the  debate,  I 
wholeheartedly  approve  of  the  objective 
of  the  pending  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  and  would  be  in- 
clined to  vote  for  It  If  it  is  pressed  to  a 
vote.  I  think  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
wi.ser  course  to  weigh  it  in  the  light  of 
providing  for  the  orderly  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  rather  than  compelling  the 
bringing  of  them  home  all  at  once;  but 
the  objective  of  the  pending  amendment 
I  strongly  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  appropriate 
at  this  time,  before  a  final  vote  on  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  Is  had,  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  their  outstanding  service  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation,  as  reflected 
in  the  well-considered  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  the  speaker  may  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  reflected  in  the 
bill  to  authorize  military  procurement 
during  fiscal  year  1969,  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  committee  has  worked 
wisely  and  diligently  during  the  hearings 
and  the  processing  of  this  legislation. 

I  also  take  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  my  distinguished 
friend  the  junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  excellent  leadership  and  his 
masterful  handling  of  the  bill  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He  has  given 
wise  guidance  to  the  measure  and  has 
steered  it  expeditiously  and  successfully 
during  this  debate.  Further,  the  Senate 
should  be  grateful  to  our  distinguished 
colleagues  who  are  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  their  ex- 
ceptional and  productive  effort  in  carry- 
ing out  their  important  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr  President,  we  should  all  be  aware 
of  the  significance  of  some  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  bill  we  are  discussing  incorporates 
the  committee's  recommendations  for 
major  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
Pentagon-proposed  military  defense  pro- 
gram. The  committee  made  and  the  com- 


mittee bill  contains  three  major  recom- 
mendations, for  three  important  changes 
in  the  Defense  Departments  request: 

First,  the  committee  refused  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Navy's  ill-fated  F-lllB  aircraft  pro- 
gram: 

Second,  it  refused  authorization  of 
funds  to  start  a  program  to  keep  the 
aging  F-106  aircraft  as  our  iinmaiy  in- 
terceptor for  another  decade;  and 

Third,  it  revised  and  strengthened  an 
inadequate  nuclear  submarine  jirocram 
that  had  been  submitted  by  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

Mr.  President,  I  Etron!:ly  .'^upport  each 
of  those  recommendations  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  pro\-isions  with  refer- 
ence thereto  as  contained  in  the  bill.  I 
believe  they  represent  a  historic,  com- 
mendable, and  constructive  demonstra- 
tion of  legislative  responsibility. 

It  is  also  significant,  I  think.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  each  proposed  program 
rejected  by  the  committee  resulted  from 
the  application  of  the  highly  touted 
cost-effectiveness  theory,  rather  than 
being  based  upon  vital  combat  effective- 
ness criteria. 

I  am  most  familiar  with  the  re- 
grettable history  of  the  F-lllB  air- 
plane. The  committee  has  recommended 
against  authorizing  funds  to  continue 
the  production  of  this  fatally  defective 
weapon  for  the  Navy,  and  has  author- 
ized instead  funds  for  a  redesigned  air- 
plane, now  designated  VFX-1.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  service  officers  of  the 
Navy  want  this  new  aircraft. 

If  the  development  cycle  of  the  VFX-1 
is  started  immediately,  I  understand  It 
will  be  available  to  the  fleet  some  18  to 
24  months  after  the  F-lllB  was  sched- 
uled to  be  introduced  into  the  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  vital  that 
the  new  VFX-1  project  be  started  now. 
It  should  proceed  at  the  utmost  speed 
consistent  with  efficiency. 

Five  precious  years  have  been  irrevo- 
cably lost  in  our  effort  to  secure  the  F- 
lllB  for  the  Navy.  This  is  a  tragic  loss 
because  at  the  time  the  plane  was  due 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  fleet. 
those  weapons  may  well  be  urgently 
needed.  Now,  we  cannot  possibly  make 
up  that  lost  time.  The  bumbling  blunder 
attending  the  procurement  of  this  ex- 
pected weapon  cannot  now  be  overcome. 
We  must  Uve  with  it  if  we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Four  long  years 
have  gone  by  since  the  Navy  s  admirals 
and  technicians  first  insisted  that  the 
F-lllB  was  doomed  to  failure  and 
since  they  first  recommended  that  its 
procurement  be  canceled. 

I  think  that  Congress  .should  now 
insist  that  this  new  aircraft  program 
start  without  any  further  delay.  I  regret, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  do,  that  better 
judgment  was  not  used  in  the  making 
of  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  past, 
indefensible  decisions  that  have  brought 


about  this  tragic  result,  decisions  that 
were  advised  and  strongly  i)rotested 
against,  by  competent  miUtary  experts 
and  by  Members  of  Congress,  However, 
the  counsel  of  the  i)Cople  who  knew  the 
most,  the  i>eople  uiion  whom  the  Penta- 
t'on^and  especially  the  Secretary  of 
Dcfrn.sc— should  have  relied  upon  for 
counsel  and  guidance  with  respect  to  our 
Nations  dcicnse  against  what  may  be 
future  attacks  agani.«^t  us.  was  not 
followed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ^lad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis.'^oun 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  1 
commend  the  able  .'-tnior  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas.  What  he  has  .said  this  morn- 
iii';  i.s  pertinent  to  other  remarks  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  this  morning. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  1  fir.st  apjicarcd 
in  defen.se  of  the  .source  decision  on  the 
TFX.  I  thought  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  wrong.  I  found  I  was 
wrong,  however,  and  that  he  was  right. 

It  IS  a  credit  to  the  Senator  and  to  the 
Senate  that  over  the  years  he  has  pur- 
sued this  matter.  Now  the  Senate 
Ai-med  Services  Committee  has  unani- 
mously rejected  money  authorized  for 
the  F-lllB. 

Later.  I  was  .shocked  to  find  that  an- 
other source  for  this  ijlane  was  rccom- 
laended  mianimously  by  a  board  of  Air 
Force  and  Navy  military.  Tlieir  recom- 
mendation was  not  only  rejected  by  the 
civilian  heads  of  the  Pentagon,  but 
when,  after  their  many  months  of  work. 
the  military  ijeople  then  said,  "Would 
you  not  like  to  even  know  why  we  be- 
lieve the  other  source  would  be  better,  ' 
the  answer  given  was.  "The  decision  has 
been  made." 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  because  of  this 
tyjje  and  character  of  operations  in  re- 
cent years  that  earlier  I  rose  to  defend 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
beat  them  over  the  head,  because,  under 
the  rules  of  the  chain  of  command,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  protest  formally 
Those  who  protested  informally  were  re- 
lieved of  their  iXKitions. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment previously  offered  by  me  to  the 
pending  bill,  but  .serve  notice  now  that  I 
plan  to  bring  it  up  later  when  the  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill  comes  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawm. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  highly 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  his  long  and  diligent  search, 
inquiry,  investigation,  weighing,  and 
evaluation  of  this  troublesome  problem 
in  connection  with  our  airpower. 

The  Senator  has  been  painstaking.  He 
has  used  his  knowledge  with  exactness 
and  diligence.  The  Senator  has  been  fair, 
as  always,  and  he  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  his  ccmtry.  We  on  the  Armed 
Services    Committee    feel    that    he    has 
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.(II    ttie    more 
Pesident.  will 


r-endered  oui  c-nmmittee  a  »jreat  seinlce 
We  know  that  he  has  And  wp  thank  him 
most  kindly  His  associates  in  lhi5  in- 
vestigation are  also  entitled  to  their  part 
ot  the  credit 

Mr  MrCLKLLAN  Mr  President.  I 
thank  my  dl.-.tlnaui.shed  colleagues,  both 
the  Senator  iiom  Mivsourl  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi.>sissip[)l 

I  assure  them  that  this  has  not  been 
,k  pleasant  task  It  has  been  an  uphill 
battle  all  the  uay  and  the  in\estlKation 
has  heen  carried  "ut  under  \ery  un- 
pleasant and  most  dltRcult  i-ondltlons 
much  of  the  time 

Ml      STENNIS      With 
(ifdil  to  'he  Senator 

Mr    THURMOND    Ml 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senalo      f-om    South    Ca rohna. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fuim  South  Carolina  is  recoRni/ed 
f<ir  1  minutt- 

Mr  THL'RMOND  Mr  President  I 
commend  the  able  and  distlnjjuished 
senior  Senator  from  Aikansas  for  the 
magnificent  job  he  has  djue  dunnK  this 
Investigation 

The  Senator  has  come  to  be  known  as 
probably  the  tjrealesl  investigator  in 
Congress  and  perhaps  In  the  Nation  He 
ha,^  rendered  our  countn,-  a  magnificent 
-ervice  in  his  investigation  of  the  n*'X 
and  in  othe:    investigations 

I  think  the  infoimation  he  has  uncov- 
ered and  brouuht  before  Coneiess  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation   is  invaluable 

I  extend  to  him  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations and  the  appreciation  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  the  Nation  for  what  he  has  done 

Mr  McCLKLLAN  Mi  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  LAITSCHE  Mr  President.  I  wa* 
not  m  attendance  at  the  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  discussed  his  pro- 
posal that  we  reduce  the  i\umber  of  troops 
•.ve  have  in  NATO  sn  E'jrope  I  join  -vith 
him  in  the   .ugsesiion  he  made 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  this 
mornint;  spoke  about  the  threatened  col- 
:apse  of  the  dollar  He  spoke  about  the 
need  of  gettinu  our  fiscal  house  in  shape 

I  think  that  is  our  No  3  problem  in  the 
Nation  Problem  No  1  should  be  Viet- 
nam Problem  No  2  .-hould  be  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  Problem  No.  3 
should  be  the  stabilization  of  the  dollar. 

A  surtax  is  needed  A  reduction  in 
spendinL-  is  needed 

When  we  men'lon  a  reduction  in 
>pending.  we  immediately  tjegin  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  v  here  the  reductions  should 
be  made 

I  have  established  the  pnorittes  in  my 
own  mind 

First,  we  can  delay  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon 

Second,  we  can  delay  developing  the 
supersonic  transport 

Third,  we  can  cut  the  number  of  troops 
in  Europe  and  utilize  them  in  areas  in 
vhich  they  are  needed 

Fourth,  we  may  be  able  to  make  addi- 
tional cul£  in  the  foteicn  aid  program 

Fifth,  there  :s  a  plethora  of  miscel- 
:aneous  programs  which  can  well  be  de- 
cayed 

I 


Sixth,  there  can  bi-  a  delay  in  the  many 
public  works  projects  that  are  wanted 
and  desirable,  but  not  essentially  nwded 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssourl 
in  urging  that  we  pay  close  attention  to 
the  advisability  of  and  our  ability  to  re- 
duce llie  number  of  troops  in  Europe  and 
thas  enter  into  the  field  of  cutting  ex- 
l>enses  and  contributing  to  the  leestab- 
lishment  of  the  stability  of  the  dollar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Mc- 
Gee  :n  the  chair'  The  lime  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired 

Are  there  further  comments'' 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  make 
reference  to  my  amendment  No.  700  and 
to  the  .>heet  which  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator,  which  indicates  that  the 
amendment  would  delete  from  the  bill 
authorizations  for  various  progiams  the 
thud  of  which  is  fast  deployment  logis- 
tic ships,  totaling  S183  6  million 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  would  deal  .soleh  with  that  item 
I  have  been  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian tiiat  this  procedure  is  in  order, 
and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  lead 

Tlii-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amen  imenl    will    be   stated 

Th»"  a.s.Mstant  legislative  clerk  lead  the 
anier.dment.  as  follows 

On  page  J.  line  15,  strike  out  $i  725.800 - 
000"  .ind  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $1,542,200.- 
000" 

On  page  4.  between  lines  16  .ind  17  insert 
A  new  section  as  follows 

•Sec  302  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
bv  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
lurement  "r  construction  ■!  fa.st  cieplov- 
mcnf  logistic  ^lilps  " 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
meniarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
itor  v.ill  stale  it 

Mr  CLARK  How  much  time  do  I 
have  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  to  present  the  jiending 
amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  the 
Senator  designates  this  as  one  of  his 
specified  hour  amendments,  the  Senator 
r.as  30  minutes. 

Mr  CLARK  And  if  I  do  not':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chan  IS  advised  that  in  that  case,  the 
."-enator  has  15  minutes 

Mr  CLARK  I  will  take  the  latter 
.ilternative.  15  minutes,  and  yield  myself 
such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  amendment  would  delete  from 
the  bill  the  cost  of  the  first  four  ships — 
what  is  'aid  to  be  a  4-year  program  to 
procure  a  :iO-ship  fast  deployment 
logistical  force.  1  read  from  the  report: 

The  cost  cif  the  4  ships  in  the  1969  program 
IS  estimated  to  be  ?183  6  million.  If  contract 
negotiations  wi'.h  the  winner  of  the  contract 
definition  are  unsatisfactory,  the  Navy  could 
invite  bids  from  the  shipbuilding  industry 
on  the  basis  of   a  design  .ilrendy  agreed   to 

Mr  President,  my  objection  to  this 
item  is  that  it  plunges  us  right  away  into 
another  effort  to  act  as  the  policeman 
of  the  world  The  thought  is  that  we  will 
start  with  these  four  ships,  which  are 
advertised  as  being  able  to  carry  .Ameri- 
can troops  all  over  the  world,  to  any 
particular  area  where  they  may  be 
needed  to  support  a  foreign  policy  which. 
a3  I  said  a  moment  ago   would  make  us 


the  policeman  of  the  world.  I  strongly 
object  to  that  foreign  ixilicy.  and  there- 
fore I  object  to  this  authorization  as 
perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of  chal- 
lenging Its  validity. 

We  already  have  an  enormous  amount 
of  airlift  capacity  to  take  troops  where 
they  are  needed,  whether  to  and  from 
Europe  or  to  and  from  Vietnam  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  .start  now  on  a  new- 
program  which  would  have  the  effect,  if 
It  IS  carried  out.  of  keeping  us  for  the 
indefinite  future  in  a  position  where  wc 
could  act.  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  be 
the  ix)liceman  of  the  world,  whether  it 
be  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa,  nr  in 
the  Congo,  or  to  inter\ene  if  somebodv  ui 
South  .Ameiica  i;ol  a  little  too  demr)cra;  c 
for  the  thinking  of  the  state  Dfi)artni<  t;: 
and  we  wanted  to  i:o  down  there  and 
supp.iit.  perhaps,  a  ciiiasi-inllitary  dict.i- 
torship.  or  :f  we  wanl<^d  to  shore  up  the 
military  lunta  in  Grefcc  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  give  that  power  to  both 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
I  believe  the  time  to  stop  it  is  right  now 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  far  toi 
many  troops  overseas  already  We  have 
too  many  men  under  arms — 3.400,000 — 
and  goodness  knows  how  many  depend- 
ents, all  over  Europe,  all  over  the  world 
goodness  knows  how  many  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  civilian  employees 

It  is  time  to  make  at  least  a  modest 
start — a  very  modest  start — toward  cut- 
ting back  the  swollen  military  expendi- 
tures in  order  to  protect  the  integrity  ol 
the  dollar  ;ind  to  leave  o\er  some  money 
for  badly  needed  domestic  programs,  all 
of  which  are  being  shortchanged 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  NELSON  Is  this  the  same  proposal 
that,  to  mv  recollection  was  on  the  floor 
last  vcar.  and  the  Senate  reiected'' 

Mr  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct  but  I  am  not  certain 

Mr.  NEXSON  Did  the  Senate  vote  it 
out  of  the  budget  on  an  amendmcnf 

Mr.  CLARK    I  do  not  recall. 

I  a.sk  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  advise  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  what  happened  in  this 
niattcr  on  the  tloor  last  year. 

Mr  STENNIS  Three  years  ago  two  of 
these  ships  were  authorized  They  would 
have  been  constructed  as  part  of  an  addi- 
tioiial  authorization  proposed  last  year. 
But  last  year  the  Senate  did  not  approve 
The  committee  did  not  approve  them 
last  year.  As  I  recall,  the  House  bill  did 
approve  them,  but  they  were  dropped  in 
conference. 

These  ships,  if  I  may  add.  are  not  to 
can-y  troops.  These  ships  arc  to  carry 
bulky  cargo  and  tquipment.  and  only 
such  troops  as  tend  the  equipment  will 
be  earned  in  the  ships 

Mr.  NELSON  I  have  one  further  qu'S- 
tion  Do  we  not  have  the  .ships  to  carry 
the  equipmeiit  now? 

Mr  CLARK  I  again  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  ships  coming  out  of  our 
cars 

Mr  STENNIS  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
mam  in  the  Chamber.  I  shall  present 
this  matter  in  an  allirmative  way. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  SenaU)r  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
support  the  position  that  our  appropria- 
tions committee  took  a  year  ago. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  items  I  raised 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  conmiittee,  at  the 
opening  of  our  work  on  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  be  told  why  the  Senate  should  be 
urged  to  do  now  that  which  I  believe 
very  prudently  we  -were  not  asked  to  do 
a  vear  ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit an  interjection.  I  have  searched 
through  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
through  the  hearings  and  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  justification  of  this  at 
all,  except  the  one  sentence  of  the  re- 
port that  I  read  a  moment  ago,  which 
appears  on  page  16,  about  the  fourth 
paragraph. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  cite  some 
language  from  the  hearings,  which  I 
discovered  earlier  this  morning,  about 
page  910. 

But  it  is  somewhat  like  the  annex  of 
a  shipbuilder's  presentation  rather  than 
a  strong  argument  to  persuade  us  to 
abandon  the  course  that  we  were  set 
upon  last  year.  Among  other  things,  we 
are  not  talking  abo-it  buying  four  ships 
but  30  ships:  and  each  one  comes  at  $45 
million,  and  that  gets  us  into  the  billion 
dollar  figure  again. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  when  I  was  trying 
to  persuade  the  Senate  that  we  should 
cut  back  in  research  authorizations  to 
current  spending  levels,  we  are  all  a  little 
reluctant  to  put  our  finger  on  hardware 
and  say  we  do  not  need  that  specific 
piece  of  hardware.  But  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  has  taken  a  squint  at  the 
maritime  fleet  we  have.  Anyone  inter- 
ested can  refer  to  our  hearings  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  August  of  last  year  on 
this  subject. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
indicated.  I  believe  we  are  not  immobile 
on  the  sea.  However.  I  believe  that  the 
most  persuasive  reason  which  can  be 
cited  to  eliminate  this  first  four  of  30 
ships  is  that  which  was  related  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  1  a  year  ago. 
He  said: 

We  did  not  thlnlc  that  we  should  go  any 
further  in  a  collateral  effort  to  police  the 
entire  world  or  Impose  a  pax  Americana.  .  . 
The  comnuttee  has  recommended  that  it 
be  eliminated,  and  the  Senate  has  agreed  to 
the  amendment  which  eliminates  it. 

That  was  said  a  year  ago,  and  it  was 

spoken  on  March  21  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  113,  part  6,  page 
7512.  It  is  sound  counsel  then  and  now. 

However,  here  we  are  wringing  our 
hands  at  overcommitment  arotmd  the 
world  and  recognizing  the  harm  it  does 
to  both  the  people  around  the  world  and 
also  our  people  at  home. 

What  we  would  do  with  these  ships 
would  be  to  buy  ourselves  an  opportunity 
to  go  every  place  and  do  anything.  As 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell]  commented  last  year: 

If  It  is  easy  for  us  to  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything,  we  will  always  be  going  some- 
where and  doing  something. 

Let  us  not  authorize  the  j^urchase  of 
tickets  for  trips  of  that  khid. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  who  are  in 
the  Chamber.  I  know  this  is  a  highly  im- 
portant matter. 

Mr.  President,  these  ships  are  pri- 
marily for  one  purpose — to  transport 
heavy  cargo — not  to  tran.sport  the  troops. 
The  purpose  is  to  transport  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  that  go  with  the  units 
and  the  divisions.  This  is  .something  we 
have  been  lacking  since  before  World 
War  I. 

Of  all  the  programs  and  of  all  the 
money  the  Department  of  Defense 
spends,  it  is  the  Army  that  frequently  cets 
left.  They  are  the  first  ones  on  the  battle- 
line,  but  economy  cuts  too  often  are 
taken  out  on  the  Army. 

We  have  the  C-5A  coming  on  to  quickly 
transport  the  troops  and  some  of  the 
equipment.  Ho-wever.  from  the  beginning, 
a  part  of  the  plan  was  to  have  an  airlift 
and  a  sealift.  If  the  second  component 
is  left  out  we  do  not  have  what  the  Army 
needs  to  carry  its  equipment  to  where  it 
may  be  needed. 

This  is  not  to  pie-position  in  all  i^arts 
of  the  world.  This  would  tend  to  reduce 
any  need  for  pre-positioning  because 
with  airpower  and  seapower  we  would 
have  the  ability  to  respond  to  attacks 
with  all  the  equipment  and  supplies  our 
troops  need. 

The  argument  again.st  these  .'■hips  is 
.similar  to  one  used  before  World  War  I. 
The  argument  was,  We  must  not  have  a 
preparedness  program  because  if  we  have 
a  preparedness  program  we  will  get  into 
a  war.  We  got  into  the  war  anyway.  The 
same  thing  happened  before  World  War 
n.  The  argument  was  not  to  have  a  pre- 
paredness program  because  if  we  had  a 
military  program  we  would  get  into  a 
war.  'We  got  the  daylights  knocked  out 
of  us.  "We  did  survive,  but  with  a  severe 
loss. 

It  was  not  days  and  days  but  it  was 
months  and  months  before  we  were  able 
to  transport  the  quantities  of  equipment 
needed  in  the  Pacific.  After  war  broke 
out  in  Korea  there  was  a  logjam.  We  did 
not  have  the  ships. 

Moving  to  a  few  months  ago,  what 
troubled  us  more  than  anything  else 
was  the  fact  that  w  hen  we  started  to  go 
into  'Vietnam,  ships  loaded  with  equip- 
ment and  supplies  were  lined  up.  I  am 
told,  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  .some  of  the 
ships  stayed  there  for  30  days. 

These  ships  would  be  speeally  made 
on  the  order  of  the  roll  on  and  roll  off 
principle.  The  equipment  would  be  there 
It  would  be  the  only  ship  ever  made  in  a 
manner  so  that  each  item  of  equipment 
can  be  properly   loaded   and   unloaded. 


They  could  unload  on  beaches  or  in  the 
harbors.  If  there  was  not  a  harbor,  they 
could  unload,  anyway. 

Three  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  handled  the  au- 
thorization bill.  The  authorization  for 
these  shliis  was  approved  by  the  other 
body  and  the  money  was  appropriated. 
It  was  not  used  immediately,  in  order  to 
combine  the  liist  two  ships  as  part  of  a  , 
larger  order.  Last  year  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  became  interested  in  the  matter 
Ironi  a  foreign  policy  standpoint,  main- 
ly, I  deferred  to  him  but  I  have  .seen 
liicnt  in  this  proposal  all  the  time.  There 
IS  a  I  icat  need  now  for  just  such  ships 
to  take  care  of  our  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  a  sea  lift. 

It  might  be  aruued  that  the  C-5  has 
the  capacity  to  do  this  job.  W^e  had  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  all  come  in 
and  Mve  us  a  full  explanation.  A  con.serv- 
ativc  estimate  is  that  it  would  cost  three 
limes  as  much  to  haul  this  heavy  equip- 
ment by  air  as  U  would  by  sea. 

If  we  ^et  all  of  these  air  transports 
that  are  coming — and  none  will  start  un- 
til 1970 — to  move  these  troops  in  Europe, 
or  to  bring  them  home,  it  would  take  al- 
most 30  days,  with  all  of  these  transports 
Hying,  to  do  it.  whereas  these  ship.s  carry 
so  much  more  they  could  bring  them 
home  in  about  7  days.  The  cost  ratio 
varies  from  6  to  1  down  to  3  to  1.  but  by 
every  contrast  it  is  as  much  as  3  to  1. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .<in- 
ator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  a  carefully  jjrepared  state- 
ment that  seeks  to  sum  up  the  matter. 

Among  the  persons  with  military  ex- 
perience tliere  is  a  clear  recognition  that 
the  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  attacks 
against  our  allies  or  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  operates  to  deter  the 
likelihood  of  such  attacks  and  to  keep 
them  from  expanding  if  they  do  occur 
In  order  to  respond  promptly  the 
United  States  could  keep  a  large  part 
of  our  general  purpose  foices  stationed 
more  or  less  permanently  in  places  all 
over  the  globe.  Another  possibility  is  to 
maintain  most  of  our  lorces  in  the 
United  States,  but  to  provide  the  trans- 
portation to  deploy  them  jjromptly  in 
the  event  of  crisis  or  attack. 

We  have  been  arguing  about  bringing 
these  forces  home  from  Europe.  I  favor 
that  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

In  the  late  1950's  there  were  many 
expressions  of  congressional  concern 
about  the  inadequacy  of  our  airlift  As 
a  result  there  has  been  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated procurement  of  airlift,  beginning 
with  the  C-130,  the  C-135's.  ijroceedim; 
through  the  C-141's.  Now  the  C-5A  is 
being  produced.  As  a  complementary  ac- 
tion the  heavy  equipment  and  bulky 
cargo  items  required  by  infantry  divi- 
sions were  pre-positioned  in  forward 
areas  where  they  could  join  with  the 
ground  troops  and  their  lighter  equip- 
ment that  were  moved  by  air.  Land- 
based  pre-ix>sitioning  has  some  limita- 
tions, ho-wever,  including  the  difficulty 
of  forecasting  rather  precisely  where  the 
trouble  may  occur.  The  Department  of 
Defense    then    added    a    more    flexible 
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.'iipthod  of  pre-positlnnlng  that  involved 
the  use  of  coruerled  victory  ships  to 
can-y  heavy  equipment  und  supplies 
These  ships  were  permanently  stationed 
m  safe  overseas  purts  When  ^he  Viet- 
nam war  btx-ame  mure  critical  in  1965 
■he  United  States  liad  three  of  these 
iiirward  tloatiiiK  depots 

After  continued  studies  uf  the  most 
ijiactlcal  method  for  transporting 
promptly  the  heavy  equipment  required 
tiy  an  infanti-y  division  tlie  Department 
of  Defense  found  that  modern  .slupbuUd- 
in«  technology  could  ()rovide  fast,  effl- 
oient.  and  highly  sjiectali/ed  shijxs  to 
complement  strategic  airlift  These  ships 
would  t>e  specifically  designed  to  handle 
the  peculiar  size  and  shai^es  of  mllitar>- 
equ^viment  aiid  to  discharce  this  equlp- 
•lent  at  places  where  modern  port  facUl- 
■les  are  tiof  available 

That  .s  what  this  ship  ls  designed  to 
d  ).  and  It  meets  rin  .icute  ii€^d  of  the 
\imy  Since  World  War  II.  they  have 
been  living  U)  '-;et  better  sea  tiansporta- 
iion  capatuiity  The  old  cari^o  ships — I 
believe  thev  are  called  Liberty  or  Victory 
^hips^just  are  not  fast  enough  or  etfi- 
rient  enough 

These  .ships  would  be  constructed  un- 
it r  the  'total  package"  concept,  under 
vhich  tlu'  contractor  bids  on  the  desisn. 
ilevelopment,  and  construction  of  a  group 
if  ships  for  delivery  over  a  i:)eriod  of  sev- 
eral vears    This  concept  encourages  the 
modernization  of   shipbuilding  facilities 
u    the   c"onstruction   of   new    and   more 
modern  facilities  That  is  a  major  point. 
but  I  must  pass  on 

The  Depaitment  informed  the  com- 
nittee  that  three  alternatives  to  the 
FDLs  had  been  considered  The  f^rst  of 
rhese  alternatives  involved  moving  the 
forces  without  the  PDL's  The  difficulty 
tiere  is  that  :t  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
spond .us  ;-apidly  as  we  would  need  'o  :e- 
-pi'iid  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  crisis  in- 
volvmi,'  troub.e  in  both  Europe  and 
.Southeast  .-Vsia 

The  .second  alternative  involved  an  en- 
lar-;ed  subsidi/Kl  meichani  marine  fleet 
that  would  normally  be  employed  in 
commercial  .service  This  would  permit  a 
faster  respon.se  than  the  first  alternative, 
but  it  would  still  not  be  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  desired  schedule  That  has 
proved  to  be  highly  unsatisfactoiT  The 
merchant  manne  doe.s  not  want  to  give 
up  Its  ships  It  needs  them  for  otfier  put- 
poses,  especially  when  a  crisis  comes  In 
.idditiun.  iiur  forces  would  ha\e  to  be  de- 
ployed on  a  piecemeal  basis  because  the 
ships  would  not  be  lar^^e  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  inlt  mlegiity  of  troops  and 
e<:iuipment. 

The  thud  alternative  involved  the 
charter  of  private  ships  on  a  long-term 
basis.  The  Depaitment  concluded  that 
this  alternative  would  not  provide  the 
■  luick  response  sought  m  the  FDLs  be- 
cause the  chartered  ships  would  be  used 
m  regular  peacetime  .-eivice  to  carry 
defense  cargo 

The  construction  and  deployment  of 
'he  FDLs  would  not  increase  our  obliga- 
•lon  to  respond  to  any  crisis  Instead. 
the-se  ships  Aould  inaiCe  it  t>o.s^ible  for  as 
to  respond  effectively  If  there  should  be  a 
national  decision  to  do  so  Indeed,  if  one 
opposes  the  FT)L  .s  because  they  facilitate 


the  transportation  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies needed  for  our  .Army  divisions  to 
fight  effectively  over.seas.  one  probably 
should  go  further  and  opiKise  the  main- 
tenance of  the  airlift  necessary  to  trans- 
port these  divisions  or  even  tlie  existence 
of  the  divisions  them.selves 

Ihns.  .Mr  Fiesidetit,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  divusions  and  tlie  equipment  and 
supi)lies  that  those  divisions  need,  all  this 
provides  is  for  the  most  etTective.  most 
modern,  and  the  cheapest  way  to  trans- 
(K)rt  ttiat  equipment  and  supplies  to 
them  It  is  one  of  those  things  we  do  not 
buy  all  m  l  year  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  favor  the  total  of  ;iO  But.  if  I  ever 
had  an  o|)inioii  on  anything  as  to  a  need. 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  need  lor  a 
rea.sonable  number  of  these  ships  m  ordei 
to  do  just  what  I  have  outlined 

Mr  President,  tiow  much  tune  re- 
mains'' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Pour  min- 
utes remain 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr  Thvr- 

MOND  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  .South  Cnolina  is  recognized 
for  .{  minutes 

Mr  niURMOND  Mi  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  Just  as 
this  country  needs  missiles,  just  as  this 
count' v  needs  planes,  it  also  needs  ships 
to  pr'tect  the  .security  of  this  Nation. 
We  need  ships  and  we  need  planes  for 
the  tiansportation  of  troops  and  equip- 
ment We  should  not  rely  -solely  on  either 
The  purpose  of  the  ships  is  plain 

The  committee  report  is  self-e.\plana- 
torv'  Its  fust  paragraph  reads,  on 
page  It) 

Tiif.se  .-.lilps  .ire  .t  new  chvss  th.it  with  the 
C  5.\  iirtraU  would  provide  ,i  fast  flexible 
transport  force  for  the  rapid  overseas  deploy- 
mem  'f  .\rmy  equipmcit  l'i\der  eoinrollpil 
humidity  conditions  thev  could  store  he.ivy- 
tracltecl  .^nd  wheeled  oomtant  vehicles  in  a 
ready -to -roll  condition  Tliey  would  be  ca- 
pable of  last  luikdlng  or  unloading  either  it 
ports  iT  by  over-the-lieach  pnx-edures 

Til.  >■  four  ships  would  be  the  first  ul  a 
4-ye.ir  prcgmm  to  procure  a  30-shtp  FDI. 
forcp. 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment,  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  go  forward  and  build 
these  ships  We  have  men  all  over  the 
world  In  Vietnam  alone,  we  have  between 
500. uOU  and  600.000  They  must  be 
equipped  Tliey  must  bv.  as  described  m 
the  report,  provided  with  heavy-tracked 
and  wheeled  combat  vehicles.  We  need 
.ships  to  transixirt  them.  We  need  fast 
.ships  These  are  fast-deployment  .ships. 
The  old.  conventional  style  of  ships,  those 
we  have  used  in  the  past,  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  today. 

I  therefore  urgently  recommend  that 
the  Senate  i eject  the  amendment  Let  us 
go  fop.vard  with  the  program  .vhich  is  so 
badly  needed  It  is  v  ital  to  our  national 
.security 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
PTJL  proposal  was  turned  down  last  year 
after  long  and  careful  consideration  by 
the  Anned  Services  Committee  This  year 
I  see  no  more  lustiftcaiion  for  building 
FDLs  than  I  did  last  year 

Not  only  would  these  floating  ware- 
houses lend  a  very  trigger-happy  outlook 
to   our    foreign    policy,    but    they    would 


deal  an  unnecessary  and  crushing  blow- 
to  our  shipping  industry.  The  Defense 
Department  clearly  needs  more  ocean- 
going triinsportation;  it  should  pres.s  for 
the  construction  of  more  American  mer- 
chant ships,  sav  HO  a  year,  rather  than 
attempt  to  build  Its  own  shipiilng  ar- 
mada- a  fleet  that  would  have  only  'he 
most  limited  use 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  any  slowup  in  the  line  of  supply 
between,  say.  San  Die.'o  and  Da  Nan'. 
occurs  not  m  San  Diego,  not  on  tlie  lilgh 
.seas,  but  m  the  unloading  ))r(X-ess  in 
Vietnam  P'DLs  would  not  really  solve 
this  problem  One  FDL  here  and  there 
scattered  at>out  the  seven  ^ea.s  is  no 
substitute  for  a  modern  high  seas  me: 
chant  manne  fleet 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  fiistinguislud 
colleagues  to  turn  their  attention  away 
from  the  unwl.^e  and  costly  FDL  prouo.sal 
and  look  toward  the  real  shipbuilding 
task  that  desperately  needs  to  be  done: 
the  task  of  rebuilding  the  .Amencpn 
merchant  fleet 

If  the  Detense  Deparitnent  is  given  its 
own  shipping  Ileet  in  the  form  i>f  FDL's. 
I  predict  that  the  administration  will 
drag  its  feet  even  more  than  it  has  done 
to  date  m  supporting  the  reconstruction 
of  our  merchant  marine — a  merchant 
marine  fleet  built  m  US  yards,  manned 
by  US  crews,  carrying  US  cargoes,  and 
living  the  US    Hag 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  how- 
much  time  remains  ' 

The  PRESIDING  Or'FICER  One 
minute  remains 

Mr.  .STENNIS  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Five  min- 
utes remain  to  the  .Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  inas- 
much LKs  the  Senai*ir  trom  Pennsylvania 
is  detained  from  the  Chamber  for  a 
moment  but  expects  to  come  right  back 
in.  I  vield  myself  1  minute  on  his  time 

Th.c  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missi.xsippi  IS  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  week,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  I,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  made  some  remarks  on  ilio 
committee's  action  in  disapproving  au- 
thorization for  the  modification  of  the 
i;i06.  an  interceptor  inopo.sed  for  use 
in  a  new  bomber  defense,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Preparedness 
Sut>committee  would  follow  up  and  urge 
the  DOD  and  the  Aiv  Force  to  present 
further  proof  as  to  the  need  for  this 
interceptor  type  of  plane. 

I  want  to  a-ssure  him  in  open  .session 
here,  and  for  the  Record,  that  that  would 
certainly  be  the  pun>ose  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  a  member,  and  a  very 
valuable  one.  and  who  is  particularly 
versed  m  this  field  of  act.vity.  as  well 
;;  i  many  others. 

Thus,  wc  can  assure  the  .Sc^nate  that 
the  committees  action  \u  eliminating 
this  authorization  is  no  sign  we  are  not 
concerned  akiout  the  problem  and  we 
wil!  follow  It  up 

Mr     CLARK.    Mr     President,    I    .vneld 
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myself  1  minute,  and  then  I  am  pre- 
pared to  \ield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recogiiized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  debate  on  this  amendment  has 
been  most  instructive  It  demonstrates 
that  this  amendment  is  as  good  a  way 
as  any  to  keep  the  Army  at  home  attend- 
ing to  the  bu.sincss  of  defending  this 
country,  to  keep  it  from  further  adven- 
tures, to  prevent  it  from  being  the 
policeman  of  the  world,  and  runiiing  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  any  particu- 
lar country  which  the  State  Department, 
at  the  moment,  thinks  it  wise  to  involve 
ourselves  with. 

On  that  philosophical  basis,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
presented  our  point  of  view  on  this 
amendment,  so  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  committee's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

Tlie  question,  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania   I  Mr.  Clark  I . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vot€  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  I.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible!,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  JacksonJ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan!, the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
LoNcl,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma I  Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  IMr.  Church],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Ervin  I.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
i  Mr  Hill  1 .  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina IMr,  Rollings],  the  Senator  from 
.Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long!,  the 
.Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy!, the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiE  I ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Smathers),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Talmadce]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  i)resent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  Irom  Indiana 
IMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long  I .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
MagnusonI,  and  the  .Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Ra.ndolph  I  would  each 
vote  "yea.  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Ervin!  is  paired  v.it.l.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr  Eastland  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  Irom 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea.  "  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Holli.ngsI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  1  Mr  JAr-K- 
soNl.  If  present  and  voting,  tlic  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
\  ote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senators  from  Kan.sas  IMr. 
Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson!,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  1.  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  I  Mr  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Fannin  1.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Griffin  I.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen!,  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott  I,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Kan.sas  IMr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska  I. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin  I, 
the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Miller]  would  each  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 

|No.  114  Leg! 
YE.^S— 28 


!  IJh.sENT    AND    ClIVING    A    LIVE    P.AIR.    .IS 
I'HEVIOUSLY'   UECORDEI>-l 
Williiinis  of  New  Jersey,  UKainst. 
NOT  VO-nNG  -40 
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Kennedy. 
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Handol|)h 
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Kcnncdv, 

N  Y. 

.S  ma  111  CIS 

Ka.stl.md 

Kuchel 

r.ilniadue 

I-  rvin 

Long,  Mo 

I-aiinin 

Long.  La. 

So  .Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  le- 
. ''cted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  leconsidcr  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  Ih^t 
motion  C)n  the  table. 

The  motion  l-o  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
tliC  remainder  of  my  amendment.  No.  700. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
stale  its  i)ui-port  instead  of  having  it 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(-'b.iection,   it   is  so  ordered. 

The  .second  part  of  amendment  No.  700 
is.  as  follows; 

(o.i  page  12.  line  10  tinke  riiii  ■■yjSO  1  looou" 
..ud  nisert  m  lieu  thereol  '■■*-613.440,000". 

On  p.-ige  3.  line  7.  strike  out  "$1,612,043,000" 
i.nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SI  ,209  143 dOu" 

<  >n  j  ;.j.'e  3,  line  19.  strike  out  ".<.3,43a - 
593, 700"  I'liti  .nscrt  i.i  lieu  thereol  "$2,838.- 
MS.lGi)". 

On  page  4  between  hues  5  and  tj,  in,Hrc 
.1  iicw  .ceclion  iis  loUovvs: 

"Sec  204,  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  may  be  expended  fur  the  dcve.- 
cpnient  (.i  the  m.inned  orbiting  l.ihijr.itory 
lirograni," 

On  ptige  4  bei'Aeen  lines  16  ..nd  17,  insert 
l:ie  loUowmg  new  .section, 

.-^EC  303,  .\one  of  the  lunds  authorized  ijy 
title  I  ol  this  Act  may  be  expended  lor  the 
jjrocurement  or  operational  deployment  oi  an 
.iimb.illistic  missile  system  and  not  more 
tl.an  f 207,700. 000  may  \ic  ajjpropriated  jiur- 
luint  to  mle  II  ol  this  Act  for  research  and 
development  relating  to  any  antiljalh.stic 
missile  system," 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate '.vill  be  in  order. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  fruiii 
Pennsylvania  yield  JiinLself? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  niy.sclf  s'.ich.  tur.c 
as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  the 
.Senator  as.signing  this  amendment  to  the 
1   hour  f:r  to  the  half-hour  category? 

-Mr,  CLARK.  I  think  15  minutes  will  be 
enough.  Some  of  us  want  to  t-'et  away. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
five  minutes  remain  until  the  time  agreed 
to  by  unrinimous  consent  for  the  vote  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  .shall  confine  myself  to 
15  minutes,  and  jjrobably  will  not  use 
that.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require, 

.Mr.  President,  the  first  jjart  of  this 
amendment  would  have  eliminated  the 
authorization  of  S655.700.000  for  prede- 
ploymcnt  activities  only  on  the  antibal- 
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li5tlc  ml^llf  nu-s  matter  was  raised  yes- 
terday. In  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  tlixir.  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  WLs- 
con.sm  Mr  Nelson!  It  was  defeated 
Seventeen  votes  were  cast  In  support  of 
the  amendmt-nl — or  about  14  more  than 
.would  have  bi-i'u  .-ast  a  coupU*  "f  years 
ago 

The  other  part  of  this  amendment 
would  'Strike  the  authorization  for  a 
manned  orbltint;  hiboratory.  which  comes 
to  S600  million  The  manned  orbltlrw 
laborator>',  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Is 
merely  ;u\  indirect  way  of  putting  war 
into  .^pacc.  an  area  where  we  are  bound 
by  treaty  not  to  put  mllitai-y  weapons: 
and  to  suKRest  that  this  manned  orbit- 
ing lab.>raU)ry  will  be  lued  just  for  In- 
telligence purr^oses.  to  me.  is  a  rather 
specious  arsrument. 

Howfve:,  m  view  of  the  i;ctlon  uf  the 
Senate  taken  on  other  ;imendmenls  pro- 
posed by  me  and  by  other  Senators 
yesterday  and  today,  I  am  convinced 
that  to  liold  the  Senate  In  session  in 
order  to  oa)l  for  roUcall  votes  on  either 
of  these  two  amendments  would  not  be 
productive.  ;ind  therefore,  it  bcliit;  Fii- 
day  afternoon 

Ml  STENNIS  Mr  President  Will  the 
Set\ator  yield  before  lie 

Mr  CLARK  Ijct  me  finish  my  setj- 
tcnce    then  I  -hall  be  happy  to  yield 

Mr  STENNIS  Excuse  me. 

Mr  CLARK  It  would  not  be  in  the  be.it 
Inte!  csts  of  achieving.  I  su.spect  through 
the  appropiiations  process,  either  this 
year  or  next,  that  curtailment  ot  oqr 
drastically  inflated  military  budget 
which  I  so  eai  i\estly  ;*ek. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missu- 

sippi 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  Piesident.  has  tl»e 
Senator  wilhdi  av.  n  his  amendment? 

M;  CLARK  No.  I  have  not  withdrawn 
it. 

M 
time 

Mr  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  my  agitated 
colleagues — and  I  am  agitated,  too— 
that  :f  they  -.vi-^h  to  go  back  to  their  ro- 
spec'ive  States  or  elsewhere,  they  cer- 
tainly may  feel  free  to  ^o.  because  I  am 
not  iomg  to  call  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
either  of  these  amendments,  and  I  have 
important  engagements  In  Penn<;vlvania 
myself,  in  the  near  future. 

Now.  Mr  President,  continuing  Hie 
argument 

Mr  P.\STORE  May  we  please  huve 
order.  Mr  Presidenf 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  maft' 
proceed 

Mr  CLARK  Neither  will  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No  698.  which  would  have 
held  the  total  aulhoruatlon  for  fiscal 
to  the  amount  appropriated  for 
resulting  ;n  a  .savint;  of  ^1.872  mil- 
for  I  am  convinced,  as  a  result  of 
relatively  old  face  the  Senate 
turned  to  my  amendment  No  697.  which 
would  have  cut  the  authorization  some- 
what more,  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
proceed  to  a  rollcall  \otf  on  amendment 
No  698.  which  if  agreed  to  would  result 
in  holdint:  the  authorization  down  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  1968 

Mr     President.    I    think    it    has    been 
\ahKibIe  to  ha\e  tins  debate    I  nm  vc!> 


1969 
1968 
lion, 
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Klad  that,  at  the  ilsk  of  being  accu.sed 
of  being  rather  stubborn.  I  was  un- 
willing to  permit  Uils  bill  IjtHng  whisked 
through  la.st  Wednesday,  with  the  re- 
[X)rt  of  the  commlttpp  coming  in  late 
Monday  night  and  with  the  hearings 
not  .ivailable  until  Wednesday  morning. 

I  believe  that  the  other  Senators  who 
have  prot)osed  .tmendmeuts  have  done 
a  ve:y  real  service  in  calling  to  the  at- 
tontioti  of  the  ."Senate  i.nd  to  the  attei^- 
tlon  of  the  country  the  rlsin^j  tide  of  re- 
.seiitmcnt  m  the  I'nlted  States  vi  Amer- 
ica >iTid  in  this  body  toward  this  .swollen 
and  thoroughly  unjustifiable  request  for 
military  fimds.  totaling  in  excess  of  $80 
billion,  while  children  are  starving— they 
are  starving  in  Mississippi,  they  are 
starving  in  New  York,  they  are  starving 
in  .Appaliicliia — and  while  the  i>overty 
program  is  cut  back  to  a  minimum  of 
what  IS  needed,  and  while  we  are  not 
^'etting  the  money  for  education  tliat  we 
should  have,  and  while  the  air  pollution 
control  and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams arc  getting  little  driblets  i.f 
moiK.y.  compared  to  what  they  need, 
and  '.vlale  the  dollar  is  in  jeopardy  and 
may  .veil  ko  down  the  dram  along  with 
the  savings  of  everybody  living  on  social 
security,  pep.^iuns,  and  fixed  investments 
.-uch  is  bonds.  This  country  is  getting 
.sick  t)iid  tired  of  payins  tribute  to  that 
Goliath,  the  mllitarj' -industrial  com- 
plex V.  hlch  Is  making  a  request  for  this 
year  of  over  $80  billion 

The  time  I.as  not  quite  yet  come  when 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  face  up  to  the  dilemma  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  That  dilemma  is  how 
to  preserve  the  savings  of  our  people, 
.support  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar,  and 
deal  "vith  some  compassion  with  the  un- 
derprivileged i)eople  of  the  country  and 
see  'o  It  that  ever>'  boy  and  'Tlrl  who  has 
the  capacity  to  do  .so  not  only  goes 
through  high  school,  but  also  college 

Tlvre  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we 
can  do  that.  One  Is  to  drastically  in- 
crease taxation,  three  r  four  tim?s  more 
th.Tii  ihe  President  asked  for.  Tlie  other 
way  IS  the  easy  and  honorable  way.  and 
that  is  to  cut  the  swollen  military  sjiend- 
ing  request  back  by  at  least  the  amount 
I  sue  :^ est 

I  pomt  out  that  in  1946  after  World 
War  II  was  over,  the  military  expendi- 
tures lor  the  country  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $12  billion.  At  the  lielght  of 
the  Korean  war.  they  were  $50  billion. 

We  are  now  asked  to  authorize  and 
appnpnate  a  total  in  t.\cess  of  S80  bil- 
lion !n  the  meanwhile,  the  appropria- 
tions for  ic.«farch  and  development  have 
ri-sen  from  le.ss  than  •'l  billion  In  1950. 
to  .'ome  $3  billion  at  the  height  of  the 
Korean  war  In  1952,  to  a  total  m  excess 
of  >19  billion  retjuested  for  1969 

.Mr  President,  at  .some  point  common- 
.^etise  has  .o  prevail  in  the  .'^enale  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  day  comes 
■.oon  before  the  dollar  and  the  savings 
of  the  .\merican  people  to  down  the 
lirau! 

.Mr  President.  I  withdrav^  the  amend- 
mvnls  and  v  leld  the  floor 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  The 
ame;'''ments  are  w.tlHrawn 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  th.e  desk  an  aiiieiid- 
mi  nt  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 


The 


Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.At  the  pnrl  uf  thp  bill  add  a  new  section.  ;is 
follows  Notwitli.-^Uincliiig  the  luregolng  pro- 
visions of  tlu.s  Art,  the  iiugreg^ile  amount  w 
t)e  iipproprl.tled  by  this  Act  bhall  not  exceed 
$21  :3  41  738.000    ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  reiK>rted  by  the  eom- 
mittec  provides  tor  an  aut.'ioiization  of 
$22,1101.789.000  My  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  reduction  of  ;i  percent, 
which  would  mean  a  reduction  of  $660- 
051.270 

The  rea.soii  the  amendment  is  drafted 
m  this  manner  is  that  1  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulty for  those  of  us  who  are  not  on  thf 
coinmutee  to  pinixiint  exactly  where 
these  reductions  should  be  made.  If  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to  it  would  be  an 
overall  reduction  with  di.scretlonarj'  au- 
thority lett  in  the  hands  of  the  .Appro- 
priations Committee  or  the  executive  to 
choose  the  place  where  the  s660  million 
reduction  will  take  place. 

We  have  already  i)a.s.sed  m  tiie  Sen- 
ate a  bill  which  proposes  to  raise  our 
taxes  by  10  [>ercent  and  proposes  to 
make  a  mandatory  reduction  m  expendi- 
tures for  fl.scal  year  1969  of  .•?6  billion. 

In  that  reducti(jn  we  exempt  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  which  is  about  $25 
billion  We  exempt  the  cost  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  wiiich  is 
about  ■514  billion  We  recognize  that 
neither  of  these  items  is  a  controllable 
item  The  control  of  those  items  is  out  of 
the  hands  of  Congress.  However,  we  can 
make  soir.e  reduction  not  only  in  domes- 
tic ijro^rams  but  .iLso  in  certain  phases 
of  tlie  military  programs  without  jeop- 
ardizing t>ur  nat!i)!ial  defense  or  our  sup- 
port ui  the  t loops  m  Vietnam  I  say  that 
as  one  who  supports  an  adequate  mili- 
tary system  in  tliLs  country. 

I  think  that  we  must  do  that,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  there  is  unnecessary 
wa.-ie  at  times  \n  the  military. 

I  cite  as  one  example  that  they  could 
use  competui\e  bids  to  a  creator  degree 
in  th.e  awarding  of  contracts.  I  am  not 
spea icing  about  tiie  awarding  of  a  con- 
tract for  a  nuclear  submarine  or  for 
.some  new  weapon  Certainly  new  weap- 
ons need  be  done  on  a  negotiated,  co.st- 
plus  basis.  However,  many  contracts  lor 
standard  weapons  are  still  handled  by 
the  Defense  Department  im  negotiated 
arrar.gcments. 

Then  again,  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  military  has  no  centrnl  i>ro- 
curement  a;;ency  If  the  \aiious  depart- 
ments of  the  military  could  only  fct  to- 
gether and  use  a  central  procurement 
agency  we  could  do  away  with  the  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  one  branch  of 
the  Defense  Department  paying  15  to  20 
percent  more  for  an  item  than  another 
branch  is  paying 

My  amendment  applies  to  the  author- 
ization the  same  formula  we  will  expect 
and  need  to  apply  to  other  prourums. 
domestic  ir  otiierwise.  Reductions  must 
be  made  if  we  are  to  aciiieve  the  $6-bil- 
lion  expenditure  reduction  wluch  the 
Senate  has  already  approved  and  whicii 
is  now  awaiting  the  consideration  of  the 
conference 

We  have  no  choice  in  the  face  of  the 
existin'i  financial  situation  except  to  cut 
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expenditures  and  raise  taxes.  We  have 
no  choice  except  to  cut  expenditures  in 
the  domestic  program  and  in  the  mili- 
tary program  where  it  can  be  done  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  national  security. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  w-ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

.Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  fortui- 
tou.sly.  and  to  demonstrate  the  feeling 
which  exists  in  the  country,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  my  area  of  special- 
isation has  been  heavily  economic  while 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
been  m  the  other  direction,  we  agreed  on 
one  day.  by  somewhat  common  thought 
and  without  any  concert,  that  this  was 
the  best  course  for  the  Nation  to  follow. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  now 
trying  to  implement  that  in  the  author- 
ization bill  in  exactly  the  proportion 
in  which  it  should  be  implemented. 

I  have  voted  for  and  against  other 
amendments.  However,  the  pending 
amendment  places  the  discretion  in  the 
executive  branch  which  the  executive 
needs  and  al.so  accomplishes  the  policy 
of  Congress 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  doing  us  all  a  .service  by  offering 
the  amendment.  I  shall  .support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  uf  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  point 
out  that  I  arrived  at  this  figure  as 
nearly  as  I  could  on  the  ratio  that  the 
Senate  acted  on  earlier  when  we  pro- 
vided for  a  $6  billion  expenditure  reduc- 
tion. I  am  not  trying  to  single  out  any 
certain  program  for  all  of  the  reduction. 
Each  of  us  could  find  a  certain  program 
that  we  would  like  to  abolish  and  per- 
haps accomplish  even  greater  savings. 
However,  there  would  be  sneai  difference 
of  opinion  en  that  aiJi)roach.  and  I  doubt 
its  success. 

We  all  face  up  to  one  fact,  and  that 
Is  that  if  we  are  ever  really  uoing  to  re- 
duce the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment we  are  f;oing  to  make  some  reduc- 
tion in  every  program,  including  those 
that  I  like  and  those  that  every  other 
Senator  likes. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COOPER    Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLI.'\MS  of  Delaware,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  PRESIDING  Of^FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1 
minute 

-Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  I  voted 
against  all  amendments  to  cut  specific 
api:)ropriations  authorized  in  the  bill. 

I  did  so  because  I  did  not  believe  I  had 
the  specific  information  greater  than 
that  of  the  committee  in  this  complex 
field  to  determine  whether  a  particular 
program  was  needed. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  sure  that  the  pend- 
ing bill,  which  provides  for  the  author- 
ization of  S22  billion,  can  be  cut  by  3 
percent — approximately  S660  million. 

The  proposed  research  and  develop- 
ment of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem— which  is  one  of  the  largest  items  in 
the  pending  bill — involves  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  SI  billion,  taking  into  ac- 
count  fiinds  authorized   for  fiscal  year 


1969  and  appropriated  before.  It  could 
certainly  be  cut, 

I  shall  wholeheartedly  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaw  are  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  lecoL^iuzcd  for  2 
minutes, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  I  ha\c 
already  .supported  two  amendments 
which  have  .sought  to  make  cuts  in  the 
bill.  One  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michii^an  and  applied  quite  a  siz- 
able cut  to  the  research  and  development 
funds. 

The  second  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  pro- 
posed to  cut  out  the  FDL  ship  appropria- 
tion. The  total  of  tnose  was  close  to  the 
amount  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
l)ro!;o.ses  to  cut  in  such  a  way  that  the 
administration  not  only  could  apply  it 
to  the  two  I  have  mentioned  but  also 
could  make  other  cuts  which  I  firmly  be- 
lieve can  be  made  eLsewherc.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly support  the  amcndmeni.  I  believe 
jr  is  a  very  modest  cut.  consideiinc  the 
size  of  the  bill.  I  believe  it  will  ease  the 
ijroblems  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee later.  I  believe  we  will  have  to  cut  a 
great  deal  out  of  the  bill  before  we  report 
an  appropriations  bill. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  Prisideui.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  dlFICER  'Mr  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chaii'  Thr^  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesdent.  liow 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  on  each  side.  The  Senator  has 
15  minutes, 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  make  some  pre- 
liminary remarks.  I  know  that  the  sug- 
gestion to  make  a  reducti.in  has  an  ap- 
peal on  the  surface. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  take  the  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization requested  as  a  sacred  figure. 
but  we  reduced  it  where  v.e  saw  fit.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Senate  to  take  the  amount 
set  forth  by  the  committee  as  a  sacred 
figure.  The  committee  would  want  the 
Senate  to  pass  .iudgmcnt  on  it.  Certainly. 
we  do  not  claim  any  infallibility 

However,  with  equal  emphasis.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  made  the  ijropcr  ad'ust- 
ments  and  the  sound  adjustments 
that  were  required  in  this  bill, 
considering  all  the  circumstances.  We 
reduced  it  by  S383  million.  Wc  cut  more 
than  that,  but  there  were  oiTselting  addi- 
tions. I  need  not  go  into  the  details.  They 
were  small,  but  they  were  the  beginnings 
of  some  important  programs. 

We  already  have  argued  on  the  floor 
about  research  and  development.  We  did 
what  we  thought  wise  in  making  the  re- 
duction of  3  percent — S240  million.  That 
has  been  passed  on  by  the  Senate,  and  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  he  has  done  a  fine  job  in  presenting 
his  amendments.  But  there  already  have 
been  two  votes  with  respect  to  the  re- 


search and  development  i)ortion  ot  the 
bill.  The  Senate  has  already  decided  to 
stand  by  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  m  effect. 
liroiw.sos  a  further  reduction  with  resix?cl 
t.o  rcsearcn  and  development,  if  it  re- 
eeives  Us  proper  proportion  of  the  3  jicr- 
ccnt.  of  S235  million.  So.  m  addition  to 
the  S240  million  reduction  of  the  com- 
miitee.  iiis  i)roposal  would  result  in  re- 
duction ot  $235  million. 

No  one  knows  exactly  where  the  dan- 
ger line  is.  But  I  believe  that  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  two  eommilt«'s  on 
authorization  and  the  two  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  we  can  get  a  sounder  fig- 
ure with  lesix'ct  to  research  and  develop- 
ment than  wc  can  get  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  .say  that  with  all  deference  to 
tlic  author  of  this  amendment  and  evcrj* 
Senator  who  might  voU^  m  favor  of  it. 

Witli  reference  to  procurement,  the 
pending  amendment  proposes  a  S420  mil- 
lion reduction.  This  is  the  situation  wc 
lace:  Right  on  top  of  this  bill  comes  an- 
(ill^.er  bill  for  procurement,  a  supiile- 
mental  appropriation.  The  iffcct  of  it 
1.  an  authorization  and  an  appropria- 
tion in  the  .same  bill.  Let  us  bo  I  rank 
about  it.  I  do  not  jiarlicularly  api)rnf  (jt 
that 

But  this  war  has  been  expensive. 
Frankly,  the  war  has  been  eating  up  at 
a  rapid  rate  everything  that  we  have 
mihtarily,  and  has  depleted  our  re.sourcv.s 
in  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  other 
divisions  that  arc  not  directly  involved 
m  the  war.  And  I  emphasize  this  point. 
We  arc  now  callim;  up  divisions  of  our 
ResLrves.  Their  lack  of  .supplies  and 
iquiijment  is  deplorable.  The  supiilics 
and  equipment  will  not  be  adequate  lor 
combat  use.  Thcv  have  btvn  u.sing  it  for 
trainm.g,  and  it  has  served  some  purpo,-'e. 
The  supiJlemcntal  bill  will  saon  be  be- 
fore us.  It  IS  now  i;roposed  to  cut  the 
l,>ending  bill,  an  authorization,  I  believe 
It  would  be  far  sounder  to  .stand  on  thi.s 
figure  and  t.o  take  another  look  at  i':e 
facts  later.  The  Hou.-e  .Armed  Services 
Committee  has  not  finished  its  hearings. 
.■\fLer  this  bill  bccaiiies  law.  the  two  Ap- 
propriations Committees  will  ijhss  on  this 
in-ocurement  and  research  sometime  in 
July  or  Auuust.  and  they  v  ill  haw.  addi- 
tional facts. 

I  liope  we  do  not  run  away  witli  ,  in- 
■stlves  now.  in  the  last  lew  minutes  oi 
the  presentation  of  this  big  bill,  ai.d  ci  > 
something  that  would  be  injurious, 

1  yield  3  minutes  to  t::e  Senat.<  r  ir:m 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  wi.sh  to 
as,sociate  my.self  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  has  done 
a  very  able  job  in  mana^iing  the  hearings 
and  the  markup  of  this  bill  and  in  'guid- 
ing It  through  the  Senate. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reji'Ci  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  because  we-  h.ave  dealt 
with  a  .Lreat  number  of  lughly  eumijiex 
and  complicated  issues  m  the  matter  oi 
procurement  and  re.search  and  develoi)- 
ment.  I  believe  we  have  what  our  distm- 
.uuished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  i  Mrs,  Smith  ^ ,  has  called  a  verv 
balanced  committee,  made  up  of  people 
representint;  many  different  I'oints  of 
vi'.'w  in  the  Senate, 

Very  careful  consideration  was  given 
to  every  item  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
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mi  ::t  uf  Defense  We  made  some  reduc- 
tions in  some  requested  Items  I  believe 
we  look  iis  many  risks  it.s  wt-  could  afford 
to  take 

So  far  as  the  matt«-r  of  research  and 
development  is  concerned.  I  believe  that 
;f  the  Members  of  the  Senate  could  be 
uware  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doU« 
:n  the  field  of  weapons  research  and 
development,  they  misjht  want  to  In- 
crease the  R.  &  D  funds,  rather  than 
reduce  thtm 

I  believe  we  have  .\  ^.tjpijer  insofar  as 
the  iiinount  of  tnoney  to  be  spent  on  thf  se 
Items  and  the  I'-rm  of  the  appr. 
bill. 

It  -ecrns  to  me  that  I  would  have  to 
take  issue  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  said  this  would  make  the  work 
of  the  Appropnation.s  C. immittec  t•a.^ler 
I  believe  it  would  make  the  work  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  eminently 
more  difficult,  becau^se  the  committee 
would  be  more  narrowly  confined  We 
should  yive  thorn  a  sufficknt  autlioiiaa- 
tion  bO  tUat  we  have  no  difficulty  In  pjo- 
curing  tlie  items  we  need — not  to  mafci- 
tam  parity  but  military  sutienonty  in 
these  perilous  times,  and  to  make  sure 
that  we  keep  ahead  of  a  rapidly  growing 
.uid  ijajnins  Hassian  technology.  If  we 
do  not  do  ^o.  we  mj>'-  wake  up  some 
marnin^  and  find  that  we  no  longer  have 
a  credible  deterrent. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  PennAyl- 
vanid  that  ■■•■v  ciiiuiot  have  a  Great  So- 
ciety in  the  United  States  of  America 
unless  we  first  liave  a  .>ecure  .society. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
dlstin^'iu.^hed  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  member  of  our  committee 

Mr  McINTVRE  Mr  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  committee  s  work.  The 
dlstlntiuiihed  Senator  from  Texas  lias 
pointed  out  the  vastness  of  the  problems 
with  which  t  le  committee  has  to  con- 
tend The  committee  has  acted  with  »11 
due  respect  to  the  nsks  and  to  the  charpe 
we  have  m  connection  with  responsibil- 
ity for  the  defense  of  this  country. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
^^uished  Senator  from  Mississippi 

We  all  took  .1  good  look  at  the  F-lllB 
We  all  took  a  good  look  at  the  ABM.  It 
was  oiir  definite  fe«lin«  that  we  would 
brii.4  to  the  Senate  floor  a  bill  that  would 
be  -)und  in  every  respect  and  could  be 
;o>>r.td  at  subseq.iently  by  the  Approprla- 
tion.>  Committee  and  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

Mr    Pr-.-..KU:it    I  i;o.:'c  tlie  Senate  '.ull 
supixirt  the  hard  work  aTid  the  diligence 
of  the  Committee  on  Amied  Services. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr    FinUJRIGHT,  Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  y:cld  to  me  for  3  minutes? 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of   Delaware    I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  .Xrkaiusivs 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President.    I 
w.o.h  to  suppoit  the  .amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware 

We  have  iiad  two  votes  on  cuts  that 
would  be  included  here,  and  they  lost 
by  only  three  votes  A  change  of  two 
iotes  and  they  would  have  prevailed.  I 
also  mentioned  that  less  than  60  [per- 
cent of  the  Senate  voted.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  should  co:;cIude  the  matter. 


Tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  ha.s  ulnady 
stattxl  why  he  voted  aizain.st  the  previous 
.imendment  and  why  he  would  vote  for 
this  amendment 

Therefore,  the  matter  Ls  open  for  con- 
sideration. I  believe,  without  havlni?  the 
feellnt;  thot  v.  e  are  undoing  or  golnc; 
contrary  to  what  has  been  done 

In  connection  "lth  the  matter  of  re- 
.search,  the  weapons  rea.search  was  not 
the  :natter  which  whs  discussed  at 
lensth  and  it  was  not  what  we  were  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  other  day.  It 
was  the  .>oci.»l  .science  research  and  tl.e 
millions  of  dollars  belni  siM^nt  by  the 
military  ni  uuestiKatlons  <if  .•<oclal  atti- 
tudes. ln'>its  and  customs  m  some  45 
foreiRH  countries  This  research  In- 
volves us  U\  yrent  difficulty  with  coun- 
tries which  normally  are  our  friends, 
such  ;;  i  Japan  ar.il  Sweden  We  l.,ue  n  ;id 
recently  of  the  objections  to  US.  de- 
fense representatives  commv!  into  these 
universities  and  makmt;  contracts  those 
countries  con.sider  to  be  contrai-y  to  their 
interest.*.  I  think  the.se  interventions 
through  research  prourams  In  their  coun- 
tries do  itrreat  harm  to  our  loreien  rela- 
tions. This  ha.s  nothinc  to  do  with  weap- 
ons research,  which  we  discussed  yes- 
terday 

With  respect  to  the  Ru.ssians,  it  is  in- 
teresting that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
raises  this  ix)lnt  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  mentioned  the 
TFX.  These  are  Kood  illustrations  of  how 
wrong  a  committee  with  the  best  of  mo- 
tives can  be  when  it  Is  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I 
would  not  becin  to  ciuestlon  whether 
the  Joint  Chiefs  are  completely  devoted 
to  the  security  of  our  countn'  However. 
we  are  concerned  with  the  judgment  and 
the  wisdom  of  what  is  the  security  of  our 
country. 

When  the  .Senator  states  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  outdoing  us  in  research,  that 
may  be,  but  we  are  s;>ending  ourselves 
into  bankruptcy  at  a  time  w  hen  we  have 
a  serious  situation  in  our  country,  as 
evidenced  all  over  the  country  in  recent 
months  and  last  summer.  There  is  such 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  that  we  are 
having  to  use  many  of  our  troops  to  hold 
our  ovxTi  {.jeople  imder  control.  That  is  a 
sad  situation  for  the  United  States  to 
find  Itself  in. 

We  are  at  the  point  where  the  dollar 
is  very  shaky.  The  Federal  Reserve  had 
to  raise  its  interest  rate  to  the  highest 
It  has  been  since  1929;  1929  was  a  very 
symbolic  year  The  last  time  we  had  a 
5 '..-percent  discount  rate  in  this  coun- 
try was  1929.  all  of  which  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  really  under- 
mining the  security  of  the  country  by 
spending  ourselves  into  bankruptcy.  This 
Is  on?  of  the  principal  means  by  which 
we  are  doixis  it. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  a  real 
expert  in  the  field  of  finance  and  he  has 
offered  a  very  sood  amendment.  This 
may  be  the  last  chance  we  will  have  to 
do  anything  at  all  on  the  bill  that  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  sup- 
ports  the  Senator   from   Delaware. 

Mr.  McCLKLLAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  .vield' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas. 


Mr  .McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I  mav 
luive  misunderstood  the  Senator  Uid  I 
understand  the  Senator  to  .^ay  that  t!ie 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  recommended 
the  TFX  pnx'unment? 

Mr.  FLT.br IGHT  No.  I  said  tlie  TFX 
is  on  illustratnn  of  how  fallible  any  com- 
mittee can  be.  That  was  the  scn.'-e  of 
whr.t  I  said. 

I  did  say  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sendees  properly  feel.s  it  owes  preat  .ol- 
leclance  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
that  tluy  are  the  people  whose  iirocrams 
they  present  and  defend  before  this  body. 
Over  tlie  years  no  committee  has  (iern- 
onstrated  the  power  <>i  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations:  or  to  put  it  another 
way.  vast  sums  have  been  authorized  and 
approjM-iated.  but  with  a  minimum  of 
debate  There  has  been  more  debate  on 
this  bill  than  .nny  other  bill  involvinc; 
the  Armed  Services  since  I  have  been 
here 

It  IS  because  the  condition  tif  the  coun- 
tr>-  is  so  desi)epate  that  we  all  feel  in  our 
bones  that  somethmu'  lias  to  pive  some- 
where. This  Is  where  the  money  kocs  I 
say  this  with  no  retlection  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  Members  feel 
that  they  have  an  allegiance  to  tlie  Joint 
Chiefs  who  are  the  milit,iPv-  leaders  of 
the  country  I  do  not  criticize  them  for 
this  at  all.  All  I  am  saylnc  is  that  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  ha.s  to  exercise  j;idr- 
ment  on  bro-ad  questions:  not  only  mili- 
tary' riuestions  but  also  f-conomic  condi- 
tions of  this  countrv'.  The  situation  has 
never  been  more  desper.ite  in  my  opinion, 
not  even  in   1929 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  only  wanted  to 
■^ay  that  my  recollection  is  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  recommend 
awardint;  the  coiUract  with  respect  to  Ihv 
TFX  That  was  an  .nrbitrary  decision 
made  against  the  advic  and  coun.sel  (f 
all  of  the  experts  that  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  evaluatinc:  the  I'roposal  e.nd 
makinR  recommen.dat ions. 

Mr.  ITTLBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  ask  tlic 
Senator  this  question  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  money  which  was  spent — and 
I  am  told  It  is  some  S4  5  billion — was  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  by  this  body?  How  did  tliey 
get  the  money  to  spend  on  the  TFX  :! 
the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services  did 
not  aulhoru'.c  :t  and  propose  it  to  t'.c 
Senate? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Tliat  is  true.  It  was 
authorized.  Howtvcr,  my  point  is  th.-.l 
it  was  not  originally  recommended  for 
I'rocurement  by  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sta.T 
Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  an 
expert  en  this  matter.  However,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  recom- 
mended it 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  and  Congress 
voted  for  it,  but  tiie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
did  not  recommend  it 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yifld'' 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  such  time  as 
she  desires. 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  discussion  goini; 
on.  While  I  appreciate  and  admire  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  am  not  nearly 
as  concerned  about  them  and  the  civilian 
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Iraders  in  our  government,  and  what 
thty  think,  or  the  White  House,  as  I  am 
about  the  national  security  of  this 
c  ountry. 

I  would  like  to  commend  and  thank 
the  able  acting  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member,  for 
his  very  able  handling  of  this  dillicult 
bill. 

I  also  would  like  to  support  him  and 
associate  myself  with  him  in  support  of 
the  bill,  and  I  ask  that  the  Senate  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  Presldcn.  v  ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENTv'IS.  I  yield  2  minute.-  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  m  the  Senate  has  voted  more  for 
I'conomy  than  I.  I  recently  voted  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  the  lax  liill  to  raise  taxes  and 
cut  .S6  billion.  This  is  a  matter  affecting 
our  veiT  survival.  Of  all  the  bills  we 
should  not  cut,  this  is  the  one.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  maintain  superiority  in  mil- 
itary strength.  That  is  the  only  language 
the  Communists  know. 

Recently,  a  special  report  was  issued 
by  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University.  I  wish  to  read 
two  .sentences  made  by  Gen.  B.  A.  Schric- 
ver.  w ho  was  formerly  in  charge  of  mis- 
sile research  r.nd  development  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  who  i.s  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
erals we  have  had  in  our  Defense  Estab- 
hshment.  He  said: 

If  we  iire  to  loniaiu  tceiirc  in  the  f.ice  ol 
t!ie  Soviet  1echnologic;il  (  hallense,  let  alone 
roiaiti  worldwide  technological  superiority. 
we  rnu.st  pursue  aggro.ssivoly  the  invention. 
Uevplopment.  and  te.stmg  of  nevs'  systems  and 
c.ipabilitics  which  will  challenge  our  poten- 
u-niial  enemies 

Tlien.  he  added: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  .■ceking  lochnological 
and  military  superiority  by  pursuing  any  and 
all  ri-,(Mrcli  and  development  cfIort.s  that  will 
he;p  them  iMwards  tliLs  goal — regurdle.ss  of 
wh.it  we  are  doinsj.  In  recent  \ears  we  have 
been  restrained  in  delendmg  ourselves 
ag.nnsi  this  llireal  Ijy  a  minority  view  that 
susgesus  that  "if  we  don't  develop  and  build 
it.  they  won't  "  Tins  form  of  •arms  control 
by  emulation"  si-cms  to  me  to  be  Lo-gely  re- 
sponsible for  i!ie  I.-i.ss  of  momentum  in  U.S. 
science  and  technology  tliut  I  have  deplored 
in  several  .^jjecches  and  writings  ;n  recent 
ye;irs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  iMr.  President.  I 
wish  to  .say  that  this  bill  has  been  gone 
over  most  carefully.  In  committee  we 
liave  already  cut  out  3  percent  for  re- 
search and  development.  We  trimmed  at 
every  place  possible.  It  has  been  fine- 
combed.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  bill.  We  feel  that  it  is  vital  to 
the  security  of  this  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
ininule. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  respond 
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to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  by  saying 
that  we  would  be  on  much  sounder 
ground  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
committee  which  might  reflect  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  the  Joint  Chieis  of 
Staff,  rather  than  to  follow  the  kader- 
ohip  of  a  comnuttce  tliat  might  reilect 
tile  eolleci,.v(  judgiiitni  oi  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  oi  L, 'law  are.  Mr. 
Pio.-idenl.  I  yitM  iays:'lf  1  i.;inute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Die  Bn- 
ator  from  Del.'ivvaie  i.-  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  Di  l.iware  Mr.  Pn  .■-:- 
ident,  I  apiM'ee;alt>  the  necessity  for  jho- 
vidmg  an  ;..i(  quale  tl(>fense  for  this 
country. 

The  Senat.ir  from  Texas  lias  p(.'iiued 
out  the  fact  that  the  Great  Society  v. ill 
not  be  a  success  unless  we  liave  military 
security  in  this  country.  The  security  of 
our  counti-y  r.lso  dei^ends  npjn  the  sta- 
bility of  the  American  dollar,  and  we  all 
know  tiiat  the  Anici'ican  dollar  is  in  deep 
trouble. 

Therefore,  I  believe  tiiat  \, e  ha\-e  no 
choice  except  to  make  the  cuts,  tven 
though  they  may  hurt  at  times. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
even  with  adojJtion  of  the  jiending 
amendment,  we  will  still  be  nuthoiizing 
SI. 2 12.738. 000  more  in  the  pending  bill 
than  we  rppropriated  under  the  srune 
program  1  year  ago.  Thus,  we  are  not 
destroying  the  military  posture  of  this 
country. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment,  with  its 
$660  million  cut.  will  be  adoined  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ;.ield 
myself  33  or  40  seconds. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Fen- 
ator  from  Mississippi  is  recos-'nizcd  lor 
30  or  40  seconds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  state  that,  so 
far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  last  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  it,  and  under  the  agreement,  there 
will  then  come  an  immediate  vote  on  fi- 
nal passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  I  may  present  out  of  order,  an 
amendment  reading: 

On  p-ige  4,  laie  22.  cliaiige  tae  word  'or' 
to   "of. 

This  Ls  jjurcly  a  typot;rapiiical  error 
which  needs  correcting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ODJection.  the  amendment  is  as^reed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  jiendmg 
Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
someone  yield  me  about  2  nunute.s? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  more  time  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  more 
time  on  the  amendment  remains. 

Mr.  NELSON.  :>Iay  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  is  to  come  at  2:30  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  coirect. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  there  be  time  be- 
tv\-een  the  vote  on  the  amendment  and 


tlie  final  rollcall  vote  for  me  to  speak 
for  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  liroceed  to  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage as  clo.se  to  2:30  o'clock  as  jjossible 
after  the  rollcall  vole  on  t!ie  pending 
.uiiendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  ::-ininute  statement,  ;'t 
t!ic  r^pproijriate  lime,  before  vote  en 
final  pas.sage.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.  cut  lor  2  Minutes  jirior  to  vote  on  final 
pas.',a,'e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tilde 
.-.•b.iection  to  the  i inquest  of  the  Senator 
iroin  \Vi.^coiis:n'.'     i- 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  re.sen- 
iiir  tile  right  to  obiect.  and  I  do  not  want 
to  "b.iect.  could  l.he  .'^'eiiator  make  ids 
rem.irks  now  '.' 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  be  vory  liajipv 
to  d.'  so. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  .\i(ld  2  minutes  to  the 
.Seniuor  from  \Vi:consin  t)n  this  amend- 
nie.it. 

TliC  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The  Sen- 
ator Irom  Wi.' cousin  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes  of  the  time  on  the  amendment 
of  tnc  Senator  from  Mis.sissii)pi. 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks are  addressed  to  the  bill  itself, 
vviiich  I  nni  foing^o  vote  against. 

'.'iiere  arc,  it  setms  to  me,  any  iiumiicr 
of  routes  a  country  may  follow  down 
the  road  to  disa.sler.  We  seem  to  be  trav- 
eling several  roads  at  the  same  time: 
namely,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  lire  desti-uc- 
tion  of  our  environment,  and  tlie  di.s- 
mttgration  of  our  great  cities. 

One  would  think  that  the.se  inanmade 
disasters  would  be  sufficient  h^r  any 
counti->'  to  contend  w  ith  at  one  time.  But, 
apparently  nut. 

We  are  now  about  to  Inj-aer  a  missile 
race  with  Russia,  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive missile  escalation  that  literally 
will  have  no  end. 

The  so-called  thin  mis.sile  system  is  not 
aimed  at  China  at  all.  That  is  ridiculous. 
It  is  simply  an  opening  wedge  for  the 
installation  (.i  a  heavy  system  aimed  at 
Russia  which  will  cost  us  S30  to  S40  bil- 
lion, when  the  system  will  be  obsolete 
anyway.  We  will  liave  succeeded  only  in 
exacerbating  the  balance  of  teiTor. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  vote  for  this 
bill  because  it  involves  this  autiiorization 
for  the  Sentinel  thin  inis-sile  system. 

I  i>redict  that  every  single  Member  of 
this  body  who  votes  for  this  bill  which 
will  start  this  escalation  by  construction 
of  the  thin  missile  system,  will  reizrct  his 
vote  and  the  honest  ones  will  publicly 
apologize  for  it  in  Ires  than  half  a  dozen 
years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre-^idcnt.  I  yii  id 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Piesident,  a  i.arha- 
mentaiT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tli(  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  ask  if  it  would  be 
ill  order  to  offer  an  amendment,  aflei 
the  vote  on  the  Williams  amendment, 
even  though  we  are  scheduled  to  vole  on 
final  passage  at  2:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
it  would  be  in  order  only  by  unanimous 
consent. 
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Mr  COOPFR  Mr  President.  I  Lhere- 
fore  <t.sk  unanimoas  consent  that  I  may 
(itTtT  .m  iimendment  after  the  \ole  on  the 
Williams  amendment  and  that  a  time 
lirnnatiiiM  of  20  minutes  be  alloted  to  my 
amendment    10  minutes  to  a  side 

Mr  STf:NNIS  Mr  President,  resen - 
ina  the  [i^l.t.  t. •  ..b)ect — and  I  certainly 
do  hate  to  object — but  we  have  had  a 
unanimous-consent  aereement  here  un- 
der which  we  have  operated  for  J  days 
now  as  to  the  vote  to  come  at  2  30  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  as  soon  as  we  have  voted 
on  the  Williams  amendment. 

I  dislike  to  object  because  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  most  devoted 
M.mboi^  of  this  body  and  carries  out 
his  duties  conscientiously  However,  I  do 
not  know  how  lone  thlf  will  go  on.  Sena- 
tor, if  I  may  sav  so- 

Mr  COOPKR  Mr  Piosident.  may  I 
have  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
mir.ute  to  explain  the  amendment^ 

Mr   MANSFIKLD.  Yes. 

Mr  COOPER  Let  me  say  that  I  m- 
tended  to.address  these  questions  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  ivs  a  matter  of  interpretation  Then. 
if  it  :s  in  order  to  do  that.  I  should  like 
to  have  time  to  offer  an  amendment 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President  re- 
servinR  the  iif?ht  to  obiect-  we  were  ko- 
inR  to  vote  at  2  30  I  have  an  engagement 
iit  2  30.  I  would  iiope  that  the  Senator 
would  be  brief  and  possibly  work  out  his 
Amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  alter  the  Williams  amend- 
ment has  been  voted  on.  tather  than 
continue  this  discussion  now 

Mr  C'OOPF:r  Briefly  as  I  have  only 
30  seconds  left  I  wish  to  secure  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
as  U)  t.^:e  interpretation  of  the  languaBC 
in  -.ectioa  301  of  the  bill  which  provides 
for  the  use  of  funds  under  the  pending 
bill,  or  any  other  act  for  certain  purposes 
in  Laos  <<v  Thailand,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  oetermine.  The  question  I 
want  to  raise  is  whether  section  301 
would  authorize  the  President  or  the  S«c- 
retai-y  of  Defense  to  use  our  Armed 
Forces  for  combat  activities  in  Laos  or 
Thailand^  We  have  become  involved  in 
Vietnam  ^tep  by  .>tep  and  I  want  to  fijnd 
out 1 

Mr   STENNIS   No.  j 

Mr  COOPER  I  thaivk  the  Senator.  I 
want  to  tind  "Ut  U  it  would  permit  the 
use  of  funds  tor  combat  activities  of  our 
Armed  Forces  m  Latxs  or  Thailand 

Mr  STENNIS  I  feel  compelled  to  .lay 
that  alter  the  rinal  vote  on  this  bill.  I 
will  be  iiappy  to  provide  any  legislative 
history  to  the  best  of  my  ability  How- 
ever, i  say  iKjw  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee than  the  interpretation  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
:rc:n  Kentucky. 

This  language  is  laken  from  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  when 
they  were  handling  this  part  of  the 
funds.  The  only  reason  we  name  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  that  the  President 
has  delegated  that  authority  to  him. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  t'ood  reason  to  adopt 
it  I  ap')lc-ze  for  Uie  I-oie:gn  Relations 
Coiiuiuttee 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  tune 
has  now  expired 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  t<i  the 
amendment  of  the  Senatt^ir  from  Dela- 
ware '  Mr  Wii  LMMsl 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRDof  West  Vir^jinia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr 
A\nrBSONl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr  Bayh  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr  Bible  I.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
t  ^n  Mr  Jack-sonI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr  JordvnI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi-ssouri  i  Mr  Lonc  i.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  i  Mr  MacnusonI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Mon- 
roneyI.  the  Senator  from  Orei^on  I  Mr 
Morse  1,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virc;inia  i  Mr  Randolph  i  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  i  Mr  Bt'KDirKi  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  ;  Mr  Church  i.  the 
Senator  f  rc^m  Mississippi  i  Mr  East- 
land I.  the  Senat(jr  from  North  Carolina 
Mr  t:RviN  I.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Mr  Harris  I.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr  H^YDENl.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Mr  Hill  I.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr  Hollings  ! .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  Kennedy  I. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I.  the  Senator  irom  Louisiana  i  Mr. 
LfiNC,  1,  the  Senator  from  Minnes<jta  I  Mr 
M'C^RTHYl  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Mr  MetcalfI  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  i  Mr  MoNr>^LEl.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr  MuskieI.  the  Senattir  from 
Florida  .Mr  Smathers  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  i  Mr  Talmadce  I  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  Mr  Kennedy!  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Kennedy  I,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Mr  Longi.  and  the 
Senator  from  Mmnesota  l  Mr  Mondale) 
would  each  vote  "yea. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  1  Mr  Eastland)  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  yea  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote    'nay.  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa '  Mr.  MoNRONEY  I  IS  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Ekvin  1  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  '  yea  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  '  nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr  Morse)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  i  Mr  Hollings). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  woiUd  vote 
nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana Mr  Metcalf  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr  Magnu- 
son  I  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  vote  yea  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vole 
nay 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 


Viivinia  Mr  Randolph  1  i.^  paired  with 
the  Senatt)r  from  Wa.shington  1  Mr. 
Jackson  I.  If  present  and  votitm,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virmnia  would  vote 
•yea'  and  the  Senator  from  Washinu- 
ton  v^oiild  vote  "nay   ' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
.Senator  Iroin  CoKirado  Mr  AllottI  is 
.ihscnt  on  official  business 

The  Senator  iixim  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Baker),  tlie  Senators  from  Kansas  I  Mi- 
Carlson  and  Mr  PearsovI  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr  Cotton- 1 .  tiie 
Senators  fioio  Nei)raska  i  Mr  Curtis  and 
Mr  HriskaI  the  Senator  fiom  Colorado 
I  Mr  DoMiNicKl.  tiie  .Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  I-'annin  I  the  Senator  irotn 
MichiLan  'Mr  Gkiffin  .  tiie  Senator 
from  Wyoming  !  Mr  Hansen),  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  I  Mr  KurniL  and 
Mr  Murphy)  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Mr.  Miller  ).  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois )  Mr.  Percy  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  votinp.  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
F^earson).  the  Senator  from  California 
Mr  Murphy),  and  the  .-Senator  fiom 
Iowa  Mr  Miller  )  would  each  vote 
nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ai  i/ona 
Mr  Fannin  I  is  paired  vuth  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  !  Mr  Allott'.  If  inesent 
and  votini:.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote    nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska ,  Mr  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senattir  from  Colorado  i  Mr  DominickI 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea  "  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

<">n  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr  Percy!  is  pairtHl  with  the  Senator 
from  California  i  Mr.  Ku(  hel  I .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea  "  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay" 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 45 


Aiken 

Hart 

Mundt 

BoKus 

Harlke 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hatfteld 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Bvrd,  Va 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bvrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Javits 

Hlbicot! 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Srott 

CU.'k 

Lausche 

.Spont; 

Cooper 

Mansticld 

Svmii;i;ton 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Tvdini.-s 

EUender 

MiGovern 

Williams.  N  J. 

KiUbriKht 

Montoya 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Morton 

V.irboroMi-'h 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

NAYS— 1.3 

Yount".  Ohio 

Bartlett 

Mclntyre 

Thurmor.d 

Bennett 

Husseli 

Tower 

Dodd 

Smuh 

Young.  N   U.ik 

Fonic 

Spurkman 

McGee 

Stenius 

NOT  VOTING- 

42 

Allott 

Griran 

MaKnuson 

Anderson 

Hansen 

McCarthy 

Baker 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Huvden 

Miller 

Bible 

Hill 

Mondale 

Burdlclt 

HoIUrma 

Monroney 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Morse 

C  hurch 

JiU  k.son 

Murphy 

Cotton 

Jordan, N  C 

Muskie 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Pearson 

Doralnick 

Kennedy.  N  \' 

Ferry 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

K-iV,d.)I|)h 

Ervlii 

Long.  Mo 

Smathers 

Kannin 

Long.  La. 

Talmadye 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr,  Williams  of 
Delaware  v^as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays  on  pas.sage. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
•unanimous  con.--ent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  t'^day.  it  stand 
in  adjournn.er.t  ui.til  12  o'clock  noon 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  (UFICER,  Witliout 
obirction,  i!  i;.  so  (adored. 


ORDER   t)F  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFir^LD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  announce  that  follovvini:  the  disposition 
of  the  pending  measure  today,  we  will 
havo  other  busine.ss.  Whether  there  will 
be  furllier  votes  I  do  not  know  I  do  not 
think  so:  but  ve  will  have  further  busi- 
ness. 


AUTHORIZAITON  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT,    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  tlio  bill  'S.  3_'93>  to  authorize 
iipprol^riations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1969  lor  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicks.  research,  develoijment,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Ui 
pre.scribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strcii'-'th  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  comixment  of  tiie  Armed  Forces, 
and  tv>r  other  purix)ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    1  he   bill 

S.  o29:ii  IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  furUier  amendment  to  )i? 

ijroposcd,  tlie  question  is  on  the  en'-'rcss- 

ment  and  third  readme  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  v<,fis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  leadm-'.  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
iiaving  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
ciuesiion  is.  Shall  it  pa.ss'.^  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  ,veas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  eltrk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  l)ill  clerk  |)roceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYKD  oi  West  Virginia  uvhen  his 
name  was  called  i.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  v.  ith  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Orejion  I  Mr, 
Morse).  If  he  were  inesent  and  voting, 
he  would  votj  '  nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
"o  vote,  I  would  vole  yea.  "  Therefore,  I 
V,  ithhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Seiiatiu'  from  New  Mexi- 
co I  Mr,  Andkhson  I ,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr,  Bay-hj.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  Mr.  Biple!,  ihe  Senator  from 
Wa^hinyton  i  Mr.  J.vckson).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  :  Mr.  Jordan  1,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  ;  Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  ,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soNi,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr, 
MoNrtoNEY).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr.  Morse  i .  and  tlie  Senator  from  West 
X'iruinla  (Mr.  Randolph),  are  absent  on 
otBcial  busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Noith  Dakota  !  Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Idaho  )Mr.  Church  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  F;r- 
vinI,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Harris  I,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr, 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
)  Mr.  Hill),  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina IMr.  Hollings!.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  )  Mr.  Kennedy  !.  liie  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  !  Mr.  Kennedy!.  Die 
Senator  from  Louisiana  !  Mr.  loNf;).  t'U" 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy'!, tlie  Senator  from  Montana  )  Mr. 
MetcalD.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr,  Mondale),  the  Senator  Irom  Maiiie 
IMr.  Muskie!.  tiie  Senator  I'oni  Florida 
IMr.  EMATntns  I.  and  the  Senator  irom 
Georgia  )-Mr.  jalmaiku:,  are  aece.ssariiy 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  ii  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Bayh),  tlie  S-^nalor  from  Nevada 
!  Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr,  Burdick  I,  ilic  Senator  from 
Idaho  )  Mr.  CnunrHl,  the  Sfiiator  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Frv;n).  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
HollingsI,  the  Senator  from  Washhv-non 
)  Mr.  JacksonI,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  )  Mr.  Kennedy  I .  tlic  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Long!,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnu- 
sonI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr,  Mondale!,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr,  Monroney  I.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie),  tlie  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph  1,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers!. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hay'dizn  I , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  HillI, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  \  Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Talmadce],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Alexico  IMr,  Anderson)  would  eacli 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  aiUiou';ce  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Ailqtt] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
B.\ker),  the  Senators  fiom  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Carlson  and  Mi',  Pe.'.rsonJ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr,  Cotton  ] ,  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
)  Mr,  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr,  Fvnnin).  the  Senator  from 
Michisan  )  Mr.  GriitinI.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  Han.senI.  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy),  tire  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr,  Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Percy!  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  iire.sent  and  votin'j.  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson  I .  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  :  Mr,  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Griffin],  ilie  Senators  from 
California  IMr,  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Iowa  ,  Mr.  Mill- 
er!, and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy)   would  each  vote    "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-- 

,')4 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Pro\it  V 

Barll.'tt 

11. It  held 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Hickenloupcr 

lilbKOtl 

Hotus 

Holhmd 

i;u.s.-:eli 

Hrcw.iter 

Inouye 

Scoll 

Brooke 

,J:iVlts 

Smith 

I'.vrd.  V,i 

Jordan.  M: 

ho 

Spurkman 

(  ".Ull.Ol! 

I.:iiisrhe 

Spoiii: 

V.v.-e 

Mc-Clellim 

Sleums 

Clark 

McGee 

s.\mli-.t;ton 

<    .10])('I 

MiCiovcrn 

1  inn  rnond 

D:l  tt.;,en 

Mclntyre 

lower 

Dodd 

Montoya 

TvdlU^:.s 

Klleiidcr 

Morton 

WlllJums,  N  J. 

l''ont; 

Moss 

William.-,.  Del. 

I''iilhri"ht 

Mundt 

Varboronu-h 

Ciore 

i  'astoie 

Younj;,  N   DSk 

I  nut 

Pell 

Voung.  Ohio 

NAYS 

:\ 

C*i'U(  i.inir 

'  'ai'.hUtld 

Nelson 

HEoKNT    .AND    (lIVINCi    A    MVK    VM\l.    AS 

PREVIOUSLY    HECOHDKD      1 
B , !  il  of  Wet-l  Virginia,  for. 
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.\llutt 

Cirllltn 

MaKiiusoii 

.•\mier.-5on 

Hant,en 

McCarthy 

H.iker 

M.arris 

Metcalf 

1 ;  i\  h 

Haydeii 

Miller 

lUble 

Hill 

Mondale 

liurdirk 

liollillKS 

Monroney 

<•  irl-,')n 

Hruska 

Morse 

Chun  h 

.lack.ion 

.Murphy 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N  C 

Mubkie 

Curtis 

Kennedy, 

Mass 

Peiirson 

Domiiurk 

Kennedy, 

N  Y 

Percy 

i:;i.sthuict 

Kiiehe! 

Randolph 

1-  L  vm 

LoiiK,  Mo 

.Smathers 

I  aman 

I  oil-.  La. 

■'almadie 

So  I  he  b.ll    'S.  3293 1    was  pas.sed.   as 

lollows: 

S    3293 

.•\ii  act  to  aaihori7e  approprialions  durini:  tlie 
liscal  year  1909  fcjr  proeuromcnt  ol  aircralt, 
nii.s.^Ucs.  naval  vessel.':,  iuict  tracked  comljat 
velueles.  research,  development.  t<-st.  and 
e.aluation  lor  the  Armed  I->jrces.  and  to 
!'.'"e.''critae  the  authorizc'd  i>ersoiuiel 
i-trciiLrth  (1  the  Selected  Rcscr\e  (.f  e.ich 
Re-erve  componcni  (■:  tiic  .AMned  Forces, 
.'Old  lor  other  purp<jses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Smat,-  and  lloiise  o/ 

IlcprcKcntatives     o/     tlir     Viiitrd     States    of 

A  ini  rica  m  Congress  asseinblcd, 

TITLE  I— ^PROCUREMENT 
aer.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  dunnf?  tlie  fiscal  year  19(j9 
lor  tlie  ii.se  f>f  i  iie  .Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  .States  for  procurement  of  aircralt. 
mi.'viiles.  n.ival  M^s.sels.  and  tracked  combat 
\ehiclcs.  !us  auth^irized  bv  liv.'  ii;  amounts  a.s 
lollow.s: 

.AIRCR.^f-l 

F  jr  iiircralt:  lor  t!ie  Armv.  s-73,^.44T.nu'): 
'r  the  Na\y  and  Marine  Corp.s.  .i-2.5o6.- 
UHH.OM,  of  vUilch  t241.8uO,UuO  i,s  auliionzed 
O)  be  appropriated  only  fir  F  4,J  aircralt  and 
$162,800,000  l.s  autnonzed  to  be  appropriated 
only  for  KA  tii  aircraft:  for  the  Air  Force. 
5-,t,2":l',OUO.OOO. 

m  issiles 

For  niis.siles:  lor  the  Army.  5-95fi  140.000; 
!  ,r  the  Na\y.  S848.212.000,  of  which  $31,000,- 
000  is  authoiized  to  be  npprojjriated  only  for 
Tl'.e  Phoenix  rni.ssile:  for  Uic  Marine  Corp.":. 
-13.500.000:   !■  r  tiie  .Air  Force,  s]  .7(j8.00O,0O0. 

N  w.-A.  vrssi,Ls 
For  naval  vessels.:  for  the  Navy.  ,jil.7:^j.- 
800.000,  of  v.'hich  $52,000,000  is  authorized  lo 
be  appropriated  only  for  the  procurement  of 
'■  tUg  Itadlime  c  >mpoiieiits  that  could  be  used 
in  vessels  of  either  t!ie  DXGN  or  DLGN  types 
and  S22.500.000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated only  fir  long  leadlime  components 
:  ir  an  Improved  nuclear-powered  ii'lack 
.-.ubni.ii  oie  o;  nc-x  design, 

TP.ACKtlJ    I.    IMBAI     Vi.mcLtS 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  tiie 
Army.    ^299.426,000;    for    the    Marine    Corp.s, 

,-.10,8011,000 
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TTrUE    II      RESEARCH.    DEVELOPMENT. 
I-EiST     AND   EVALUATION 

riK(  JOl  Funds  .ire  hereby  .mthorlzed  to 
be  approprUtted  clurlnif  The  tlscal  year  19M 
fur  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  nf  the  United 
States  for  research  development,  lest  and 
evaluation,  ss  authorl^ed  by  l.iw  In  amount^ 
;iS  follows 

For  the   Army.  $1.612.043  000. 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Murine  Corps )L 
»J -'1S.067  070.  of  which  lal  $46,900,000  U 
luihorlzed  to  b«  appronrl  Ufd  only  for  thf 
development  of  the  PHOENIX  mlsslie  system|. 
hi  I170.000000  IS  authorized  to  t)e  appro* 
l>rl  ited  only  for  the  development  of  the 
VFX  1  aircraft,  (c)  M  000  000  l.s  authorize^ 
to  b«  appropriated  only  for  developrncnt  vt 
an  improved  nuclear  tittaclc  submarine  to 
b«  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1)70  procure* 
nient  program,  and  idi  $16  400  000  Is  au* 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  only  for  an  lm» 
proved  nuclear-att-^ck  .submarine  ot  new  dei- 
sign  to  l>e  procured  in  years  iilu?r  flacal  yeaf 
1970 

For  the  Air  Force.  $3,438  503,760;   and         ■ 

For  the  Defense  Agencies    $487  522.000      | 

Sn'.  202  Tbere  Us  hereby  authorized  to  bf 
.i::[ir<jprUtea-  £>>  'he  Department  of  Defense 
during  (IsCiil  vear  1969  for  use  .is  ^n  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  tert. 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  production 
related   thereto.  »121  250000 

Sec  J03  None  of  the  rundo  authorized  !♦ 
b«  appropriated  by  this  Ac.  may  be  used  tot 
development  or  prwurement  of  the  F-lll'^ 
.iircrafr 

TITLE  lit      GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC  ;101  I-**  Subsection  lai  of  section  40 
of  Pxiblic  Luw  80  387.  iipproved  March  l^. 
1966  1 80  Stat  37).  ,u«  ameh<lod  \^  hereby 
amended  to  read  aa  follows  Funds  authort- 
Ued  :or  appropriation  lor  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under  thtt 
or  any  other  Act  are  iiuthorized  to  be  madt 
available  (or  their  stated  purposes  to  -up*- 
port  lU  Vietnamese  and  other  Free  Worl< 
Forces  in  Vietn;\m.  i2l  local  forces  in  Lao^ 
•ind  Thailand;  .nd  for  related  costs,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1969  on  such  terms  and  con*- 
ditions  as  the  S?crelary  of  Defense  may  de* 
termme,  ' 

ib>  Insofar  aj  practicable  the  Secretary  ojf 
Defense  shall  take  into  ;vccount  as  a  fivop- 
able  factor  in  awarding  contracts  for  pro- 
curement under  this  Act  the  undertaking  bjr 
a  contractor  submitting  a  bid  to  employ  n 
substantial  number  of  unemployed  or  low^ 
Income  persons  in  carrying  out  the  contrac^. 
.ind  shall  otherwise  encourage  employer* 
pertorming  work  on  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  train  and  employ  ssuch  person^ 
in  carrying  out  such  contracts.  I 

TITLE   IV— AUTHORIZED   STRENGTH    Foi 

SELECTED   RESERVES 

Sec    401    For  the  hscal  \ear  beginning  July 

1.  1968.  aJid  ending  June  30.  1969  the  Selected 

Reserve    of    each    reserve   component    of    the 

.\rnifd  Forces  wlU  be  programed  to  attain  an 

a.eraite  strength  of  not  less  than  the  followr 

•  riK  1 

I  1 )     The    .Army    National    Guard    of    ihp 

United  States.  400.000. 

i2)  The  Army  Reserve.  260  000 
I  3  »  The  Naval  Reserve    125  407 
(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  47  204 
I  51  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  77  :171 

1 6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve  45.526 
I  7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  17  700. 
Sec  402  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  .iny  reserve  component  s-hall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  ill  the  total  au* 
thorued  strength  of  ujilts  organized  to  serve 
.IS  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  i  other  tha* 
for  training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
\ear.  not  including  those  units  ordered  to 
iLlive  duty  In  January  1968.  md  21  the  to- 
tal   number   of    Individual    members    not    la 


units  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  such  component  who  are 
iiTi  active  duty  i  other  than  for  tr.ilning  or 
for  unsatl.sfactory  participation  In  training) 
Without  their  con.sent  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year  Whenever  any  .su.^h  units  In- 
cluding those  units  ordered  t<i  .ictlve  duty 
In  January  ll>68,  or  such  Individual  members 
are  releaaed  from  .ictlve  duty  during  any 
fiscal  year  the  average  strength  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  lieserve  of  such 
reserve  component  shall  be  proportionately 
Increased  by  the  total  .luthorlzed  strength 
of  such  units  and  by  the  total  number  of 
tiich  Individual  members 

.Sir  403  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing pro»i8ions  of  this  Act  the  aggregate 
amount  to  be  approprlatrd  by  this  Act  shall 
not  exceed  $21  341.738  000 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Pre.sideiU,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed 

Mr  PASTORE  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
H«re€d  to 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  rarely 
does  the  Senate  witnesa  the  handling  of 
a  bin  with  the  high  degree  of  .skill  and 
effectiveness  applied  by  the  Senator  from 
Mt.s.sis.sippi  !  Mr  Stennisi  When  he  is 
a-s-signed  the  task,  his  clear  and  full  grasp 
of  all  of  the  intricate  parts  of  the  meas- 
ure distlngul.sh  Its  consideration  That 
was  certainly  the  case  on  this  military 
authorization  bill  His  persuasive  and 
articulate  support  assured  its  over- 
whelming acceptance  For  during  It.s  con- 
sideration. Senator  Stennis  ixhiblted  all 
of  the  many  highly  acconipli.^hed  quali- 
ties that  have  distinguished  his  many 
contributions  over  the  years  Once  again 
we  are  in  hl.s  debt 

Of  course  the  contributions  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  i  Mr  Rus- 
sell I  on  this  mcas  ire  must  also  be  noted. 
His  stamp  of  dilit?  nee  and  great  wisJom 
was  indelibly  planted  on  the  measure 
even  before  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 
As  always.  Senator  Russell  lent  his  in- 
valuable support  and  broad  understand- 
ing to  this  measure  as  he  lias  to  every 
major  defense  bill  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  he  has  again  p"'rformed 
an  outstanding  service 

Other  Senators  also  played  vital  roles 
in  the  consideration  of  the  measure. 
Notable  were  the  contributions  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  !  Mr  Hart  I  who 
advocated  most  effectively  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  research  and  develop- 
ment areas  of  the  authorization.  Its 
near-success  is  a  fine  tribute  to  his 
splendid  advocacy  Similarly  the  Senator 
from  \Viscon.«^in  Mr  Nelson  I  is  to  be 
thanked  for  urging  his  strong  and  sincere 
views  on  the  .AB.M  system,  as  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  Mr  Cooper  i  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Clark  I. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr  JavitsI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssoun  I  Mr 
Symington  I  also  are  to  be  commended 
for  offering  their  views  on  the  bill  and 
urging  amendments  with  t-reat  skill. 
And  the  Senator  from  Delavnare  Mr 
Williams  I  added  his  mark  with  the  suc- 
cessful urging  of  his  amendment  -Many 
other  Senators  joined  the  discu.ssu)n 
The  debate  was  maintained  on  the  high 
plane  that  Is  in  the  best  traditions  of 
and  has  always  di.stinguished  :he  Senate 


The  (luestlons  ral.sed  were  liuhly 
thuUk;litful  and  mo>t  welcome  I  think 
the  cooperation  exhibited  by  tlie  mem- 
bership as  a  whole  is  particularly  note- 
worthy and  I  wish  to  extend  mv  thanks 
to  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
a.ssunng  such  efficient  and  constructive 
action 


AMFNiniPNT  Oh  COMMUNICATION-S 
ACT  OK  I'.l.U  WIIH  KKSI'KCT  TO 
OBSCFNK  i)R  HARA.S.SINC1  TFLK- 
PHONF  CALLS  \S  INTFRSTATE  OH 
FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  k)efore  the  Senate  a  nios- 
saae  from  the  House  of  Reincsentatives 
onS  375 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  l)e- 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
'S.  375'  to  amend  the  Comnuinications 
Act  of  1934  with  resi^ect  to  ot)scene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  m  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  which  was.  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eud 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'  oBSTENC  OR  HARASSING  TELEPHONE  CALLS  IN 
rWE  DISTRICT  OF  COLfMBIA  OR  I.M  l:iTERSTATE 
OR   lUREICN    roMMUNICATTONS 

Stc.  223  Whoever — 

III  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In 
interstate  or  foreign  communication  by 
means  of  telephone — 

"(Ai  makes  any  comment,  request,  sug- 
gestion, or  proposal  which  Is  obscene,  lewd, 
l.isclvious.  filthy,  or  Indecent: 

■•(B)  makes  a  telephone  call,  whether  or 
not  conversation  ensues,  without  disclosing 
his  identity  and  with  Intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
threaten,  or  liarass  any  person  at  the  called 
iiumt>er: 

"iC)  makes  or  causes  the  telephone  of 
another  repeatedly  or  continuously  to  ring, 
with  intent  ui  harass  any  person  at  the 
called  number:  or 

"iDi  makes  repeated  telephone  calls,  dur- 
ing which  conversation  ensues  solely  to 
harass  any  person  at  the  called  number:  or 

■  i2)  knowingly  permits  any  telephone  un- 
der his  control   to  be  used  for  nny  purpose 
prohibited  by  this  section. 
sh.iU    b?   fined   not    more   than   5500   or   im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both  " 

Stc  2  Section  3ie)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  of  1934  (47  use.  153(ei  )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  section 
■JJ8  thereof  I  ■'  immediately  after  "title  II  of 
this  Act" 

Mr.  PASIOHE  Mr  President,  the 
penditv.4  miasuit'  iinolves  obscene  or 
harassum  teliphoiu  calls  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  iii  iiiii'istate  or  foreign 
commercf 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  .so  that  \se  c.in 
hear  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Lt  t  tiiere 
be  Older  in  th.e  Chamber 

Mr  PASTORE  The  bill  was  pa.ssfd  by 
the  .Senate  The  House  made  certain 
technical  i.  orrcftions  or  modifications. 
The  bill  Is  substantially  a-s  it  v.a.s  passed 
by  the  Senali'  I  thi-rrfore  move  that  we 
concur  in  the  amendment.s  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Theciues- 
tion  IS  (jii  agrt'eini;  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  uiirft-d  to. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.    1969 

.Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  a  matter  to 
take  up  with  n  fercnce  to  lefiislative  his- 
tory on  the  authori/ation  bill  that  was 
just  passed  bv  tlie  Senate 

Mr,  COOPER,  Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  know 
that  the  ciistin^uished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  Ijicn  on  the  lloor  for 
many  hours  riunn.v  si-veial  days.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  up  a  Lieal  deal  of  his 
lime 

I  -^wiiitt'd  to  ;isk  (juestions,  particu- 
larly about  title  III  of  the  bill.  durin,2 
the  debate,  but  b' c.uise  only  an  hour 
was  allotted  tm  tach  amendment,  and 
and  as  the  sponsors  ol  rmendments  and 
opponi  nts  were  ciuitc  busy.  1  eould  not 
consumi  their  time  In  eonsequence 
there  was  very  hiiK  time  m  which  to 
ask   fiui'stions 

Howe\e;-.  1  (l:Ci  ;;sk  a  questun  and  re- 
ceived ,1  leply  :i.s  t)  the  intent  of  the 
coinnuiiet',  with  ii'Spect  to  section  I-iOl, 
beioic  ilu'  Note  on  the  Williams  amend- 
ment 

Section  301  reads  ;;s  lollows' 

Sec.  301,  Subsection  lai  ot  .miction  4oi  ol 
Public  Law  U9-367.  api)ro\cd  M.irch  15,  1966 
(80  Stat,  37  I.  as  ameiitled.  us  herrljy  amended 
t.j  road  n.s  follow.s:  Funds  ;ailhijri/ed  for 
appropriaiioii  lor  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  are  :iu"liori?ed  t  i  be  made  a\nilable  lor 
their  staled  parpo.sos  to  .support  1 1 1  Viet- 
namese and  otiicr  Free  World  Forces  iii  Viet- 
nam, 12)  loc:U  I'jrccs  in  L.ios  and  Tleiil.iiid: 
and  for  related  costs,  during  the  liscal  \iar 
1969  on  such  terms  ;oid  conditions  u  the 
Secretary  ol  Delense  may  ci'terimne 

It  is  my  Information  that  the  stctirai 
amends  section  4(il  only  by  substituting 
■■1969"for -lOOH' 

Mr.  STENNIS,   Tlie  S;niat.>r  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER  As  1  read  the  section,  it 
would  peiinit  the  u.se  ol  funds  under  this 
i)ill  or  any  othei"  ;ict  to  suiJiJor:  the  South 
\'letnamese  and  the  toreros  ol  other  coun- 
trus  fiuhtm'-:  with  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  Th"  same  v.  duld  be  true  with 
respect  to  local  forces  ni  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. 

I  would  a.ssume  "liuiL  means  tlie  supi.iort 
Ml  the  Laotians  and  the  Ihais 

The  section  .efers  to  "I'elated  costs, 
aunn[,'  the  fiscal  year  1969  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  th"  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine.' 

We  know,  of  coui'se.  from  past  debate, 
and  heannus  that  we  aie  providing  funds 
to  ijay  for  much  of  the  expense  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  Korean  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  the  forces  of  other  countries  fi?ht- 
iiiK  with  us  in  Vietnam  are  supported. 

I  know,  under  military  assistance — a 
prourain  formerly  under  the  .jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  Foremm  Relations  Commit- 
tee— military  assistance  and  support  as- 
sistance were  provided  for  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

I  would  like  to  know  tlie  meaninc  of 
the  phrase,  "and  for  related  costs."  I 
ici)eat  a'-;ain  the  question  which  I  asked 
nist  before  the  final  vote  on  the  bill.  Is  it 
within  the  knowledue.  the  understand- 
mt;,  or  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  that 
any  funds  authoiii'ed  by  the  bill  or  au- 
'horized  In  other  acts  may  be  used  or 


shall  be  used  to  support  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  actual  combat  engage- 
ment in  either  Laos  or  Thailand. 

I  ask  the  question  because  the  I  iiiled 
Slates  became  involved  in  Vietnam  step 
by  step,  first  by  sending  personnel  of  our 
."irmed  Forces  for  military  tiaiiiing.  and 
later  by  the  actual  engagement  of  our 
Aimed  Forces  using  lielicoi)teis  until 
giadually  the  numbei'  of  our  tiooijs  m- 
O'eased  and  iiliiinattly  we  became  in- 
\ol\ed  in  one  of  I  he  iniioi"  wars  of  oui' 
h'story. 

I  realize  ve  couUi  become  iiuoh'ed  in 
e'.r..st!tulional  questions,  such  as  tlii^  au- 
t'lionty  of  the  President  to  move  tioo]);;, 
the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  loint  iesjli.tion  and  ns  in'o- 
\isions  lefeijing  to  the  ijro'ocol  stales. 
I  ask  the  intention  and  ii.i'  ipretation 
of  tins  committee. 

Is  11  intended,  or  desned  oi  jiroposed 
in  ,iny  way  that  any  of  the  lUiids  shall 
be  used  to  pay  .^mei'ican  forces  to  en- 
eage  in  combat  activilits  m  Laos  or 
Thailand? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pie.sidenl,  on  page 
:U2  of  the  hearings,  beginning  on  line  9 
Mr.  AIcNamara  being  the  witness,  I 
asked  this  question: 

Je.st  liow  do  you  interpret  tiii.s  ri-ialed 
co.'t  as  used  in  tlie  bill? 

In  the  iJrinted  lecord  his  answer  is 
deleic-d.  It  is  classified  matter.  We  will 
sapjily  thai  information  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  any  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  have  the  interpretation. 
But  it  certainly  was  not  somcihing  that 
e.iused  us  to  be  alarmed. 

The  Senator  asked  a  question  about 
whether  or  not  this  would  authorize  the 
making  of  war  or  anything  of  that  na- 
ture. Of  course,  il  would  not.  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  committee. 
Nothing  could  be  further  fi"om  our  idea 
of  the  intended  meaning  of  this  lan- 
.iniage.  The  language  itself  is  l.iken  bod- 
ily fi"om  the  language  of  the  act  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  respect  to  the  same  sub- 
.I'Cl  mattci",  for  jjrevious  years,  when 
that  committee  was  handling  all  mili- 
tary assistance  authorizations.  The  only 
difference  is  that  this  language  refers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  instead  of 
the  President.  The  reason  for  that  dif- 
ference is  that  all  of  tiiat  authority  had 
boon  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, anyway,  in  handling  this  matter: 
and  that  vas  the  custejin  and  the 
precedent. 

With  respect  to  -.vheiher  money  ap- 
propriated iJi  this  bill  could  be  u.sed 
otherwise  for  American  troops,  it  would 
not  make  anv  difference  w.here  they 
were.  Wherever  they  were,  we  could  sup- 
port our  tr(xips.  Of  course,  no  oi:)eration 
and  maintenance  funds  are  in  this  bill. 
This  subsection  does  relate  to  general 
military  a.ssistance.  The  other  aulhoii- 
zation  in  the  bill  could  be  used  for  weaiJ- 
ons  for  our  troops,  wherever  they  were. 

Mr,  COOPER,  I  understand  perfectly 
that  any  moneys  approijnated  could  be 
used  on  tioops,  to  support  them,  to 
maintain  them,  and  to  •  qinp  Lh.'in. 
whether  or  not  they  were  engaged  in 
battle. 

It  may  seem  far-fetched  to  i  n.ise  this 


(luestion  today,  but  perhaps  we  would 
not  be  in  our  in-esent  situation  if  similar 
questions  had   been   raised   in   the  past. 

1  come  back  to  my  point:  As  I  under- 
.land.  it  was  the  understanding  of  the 
committee  in  its  deliberations — whether 
liom  public  information  or  classified — 
thai  nothing  in  the  bill  cnnicmplates  the 
use  of  any  of  its  funds  or  other  funds 
tor  combat  operations  ol  forces  of  the 
United  ."^tates  m  Laos  or  Thailand. 

:.Tr.  STENNIS.  C(^rlainly,  the  commu- 
tte  had  no  ulva.  of  authorizing  anything 
aloii'i  the  lines  suggested  in  the  queslion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  1 
belie\e  he  has  covei'ed  that  i)0ini.  'Ilii- 
lanuuage  relates  solely  to  furnishing  ol 
nuhlary  assistance,  w  liich  formerly  was 
considrred  by  the  Committee  on  i-oi-eign 
Relations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  raise  this  niaiter  In 
\o.ee  my  concern  and  my  view  that  there 
should  be  no  commitment  of  United 
Statts  forces  to  combat  activities  m  Laos 
or  Thailand  without  the  matter  coming 
before  Congress  for  consultation  and 
approval. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseiu  to  have  in- 
serted m  the  Recokd  ai  this  ijomt  section 
,')0;i  of  chapter  2.  entitled  "Military  As- 
sistance." of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  19GL  as  amended. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  section 
WHS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcoku, 
iis  lollows : 

CHAPTER     J    -MILITARY    .ISSISTANCL 

.Sec.  503.  Cieneral  Authority. — The  Presi- 
cleiil  IS  authorized  to  furnish  military  a::sl3t- 
;iiice  on  such  terms  ;oid  conditions  as  he 
ihay  determine,  to  any  Iriendly  country  or 
intc-neiiional  organization,  the  assisting  ol 
winch  tlie  President  finds  will  firengthen 
t!ie  jecurity  ol  the  United  Si^ates  and  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  wlilch  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  such   assistance,  by — 

( a  I  acquiring  from  any  source  und  ))ro- 
Mding  iby  loan  or  grant  j  any  defense  article 
or  defense  service: 

I  13 1  making  linaiicial  roiilnbutions  X*i 
murvilateral  jjrogranis  lor  the  aeiniisition  or 
(  onsiruciion  I'l  l.icihtie;  lor  collective  de- 
icn.se: 

(n  i)r(Aiaini;  linaiicial  :t,shistance  lor  ex- 
penses incident  to  p.irticipaiion  by  the 
United  States  Government  m  ret'ior.al  or  col- 
leen c  defense  organizations: 

I  (i  (    a.ssignu;g  or  detailing  members  oi  tlie 
.-Xnned  Forces  ol  tlie  United  States  and  otiier 
pcrM'iinel  ol    tlie  Deparimcui  ol   Delense  i- 
))crlorm   duties   of  a   noncombalani   nature. 
Kicludmg  those  related  to  training  or  advice 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Nolhmv  in  tne  lesti- 
mony  indicates  any  i.-jje  of  .luihority 
..long  the  lines  about  winch  the  Senator 
h.as  raited  the  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre,,ideiil.  will  the 
Senator  ;.ield'-' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  .JAVITS.  I.  too,  .sliould  likj  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senato;  f:om 
Mi.ssissiiipi. 

Fiist,  I  should  like  to  ass(x:iai.e  mys-.-ii 
■.' ith  Senator  Cocoper  in  his  concern, 
and  to  request  that  the  infu.mallon 
which  llie  Senator  '.'."ill  furni.sh  to  Se  la- 
tor  Cooper  be  furni.shed  to  ine,  also, 

.Sccoiid,  ^T!•.  President.  T  believe  tlie 
question  ".inch  Senator  Cooper  asked 
should  be  v;t wed  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience we  iiad  i.i  Vietnam.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississijipi  will  recall  that  we 
originally  became  nivolved  militarily  in 
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Vietnam  thrnu«h  the  mllltarv  assistance 
proerram  Then  from  beln«  NLAP  advi.s- 
tTS^teachtriK  the  Vietnamese  how  to 
\i!^e  the  military-  equipment  we  >JBve 
them—  our  soldiers  became  advisers  serv- 
ing' with  c«>mbat  unit.s  triat  is.  to  advl-se 
tliem  on  iiow  to  conduct  ihe  actual  com- 
bat ot)eration.s.  itnd  tiien  our  men  bei?ar\ 
taking  an  actual  role  in  the  combat,  and 
finally,  today,  we  arc  c4»rryinK  the  major 
combat  burden  ourselves  Tins  transfor- 
mation of  the  U  S  role  from  an  MAP 
advisoi-y  function  to  active  comtiat  in 
Vietnam  was— ^at  least  m  the  earlier 
stages— almast  an  Invisible  one  Cer- 
tainly the  Senatf  a.s  a  whole  knew  very 
little  about,  or  about  where  it  muht  lead. 

I  hoi-ie  that  my  misKivuitis  prove  to  be 
wronkt.  but  I  am  concerned  about  the 
United  States  slippln«  inadvertently  and 
Without  full  awareness  into  another 
Vietnam-type  situation  in  Tliailand  and 
Its  own  guerrilla  war  there 

I  believe  it  should  be  .-pread  acro.ss  the 
Record  that  as  many  Senators  as  can  be 
heard  on  this  subiect  feel  that  before  any 
such  decision  is  taken  Vietnam  style,  we 
should  be  informed  of  it  specifically  and 
m  detail,  and  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
tmder  cover  of  this  general  procurement 
of  military  matenel  iind  the  use  of  sucii 
materiel  in  Laos  and  Hiailand  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  ex  post  facto  attempts  by 
the  administration,  or  any  committee  of 
the  Senate,  to  cite  passage  of  this  bill  as 
approval  of  an  extension  of  the  US 
role  in  Thailand  s  own  anti-Insurgency 
efforts. 

May  we  therefore  '.mderstand.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  tiiat,  as  he 
lias  said,  if  the  catechism,  the  phraseol- 
ogy, which  was  used  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  is  adopted,  it  is  not 
the  Intention  of  the  committee  to  k^o  be- 
yond the  intention  of  the  Foreign  fiela- 
tiotus  Committee  wlien  it  used  the  same 
catechism  ? 

Mr  STENNIS  It  was  our  purpose  to 
adopt  what  ;he  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  had  adopted  and  used,  and  it 
was  our  intention,  as  I  understand,  not 
to  MO  t)eyond  what  it  considered  the 
boundaries  of  the  military  assistance  m 
which  we  have  been  ent!a>{ed  in  many 
countries  for  many  vears 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  believe  it  is  clear,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President.  I.  too.  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  should  like  to  refine  his  question  a 
little  further  and  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  I  am  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  legislative  intent  is  that  the 
support  for  our  troops  operating  in  Thai- 
land IS  not  meant  to  be  tnlarged  under 
this  act  any  further  than  at  present? 

Mr  STFJiNIS  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  IS  not  intended  as  an  enlar-;ement. 
and  there  is  no  indication  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  that  tends 
to  support  an  enlargement  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  i->ast. 

Mr  PELL.  I.  too.  would  appreciate  the 
information  as  to  the  cost. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
fn.)m  Montana  for  yielding 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  a.ss(xiate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  tiiat  my 


vote  on  the  bill  Mie  uuthorization  for 
military  procurement,  doe.s  not  mean 
that  I  approve  of  the  fast  deployment 
logistic  ship  itrogram,  the  ABM,  or  the 
social  science  research  [irogram  involved 
in  the  bill  Unfortunately,  inasmuch  as 
these  Items  are  included  in  the  bill,  there 
was  no  way  to  disentangle  them  and  to 
vote  on  them  independently  I  want  the 
record  to  l)e  clear,  however  that  I 
strongly  disapprove  of  those  three  Items 
contained  in  the  bill 


AMENDMKNT    OF    THE    ARMS    CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMExNT  ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  ttie  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  c<insideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1071.  HR  14940  I  do  this  so  that 
the  bill  will  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assist.aNT  Lecislmive  Clerk.  A 
bill  'HR.  14940 •  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, in  order  to  extend  the  auihon/ation 
for  ai>proT)nations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
irom  Montana'' 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Coinmitt<'e  on 
P'oreign  Relations,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  7  after  the  word  'of  strike 
out  ••$20,000  DOG'  and  insert  $17,000.- 
000,".  and  after  line  7  insert 

(bi  Section  4i)iai  ut  such  Act  la  amended 
Ijy  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  u  new  .sen- 
tence as  follows  "NotwUlistandlng  any  oth- 
er provision  of  this  .^ct,  not  more  than 
(17  000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  for  iisciU 
years  1369  through  1970  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  research,  development,  ;ind 
other  studies  conducted  lu  whole  ir  In  part 
outside  the  Agency,  whether  by  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  by  public  or  prlv.ite 
Institutions  or  persons   ' 

Mr  FILBRIGHT  Mr  President.  H  R. 
14940  IS  a  very  simple  bill  and  requires 
a  '.ery  simple  explanation  It  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $17  million  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Di.sarmament 
Agency— .^CDA — for  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970  and  places  a  ceiling  of  S7  mil- 
lion on  external  research  during  liiose 
years 

Tills  figure  compares  with  the  Presi- 
dential request  of  ?33  million  for  3  fiscal 
years  and  the  Hou.se-approved  figure  of 
$20  million  for  2.  Tlic  past  appropriation 
picture  for  the  ACDA  has  been  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1966.  S9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  and  $9  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968  The  Agency  planned  to  ask 
appropriations  totaling  >22  million  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  The  commu- 
tes recommendation,  therefore,  repre- 
.sents  a  ifduclion  of  $5  million  for  those 
2  years. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  believes  that  these  funds 
will  be  adequate  to  enable  the  Agency  to 
carry  out  its  primary  functions. 

The  Agency  groups  these  into  two  ma- 
jor categories — program  operations  and 
external  research.  Program  operations 
encompass  {x)licy  formulation,  prepara- 


tion for  and  [larticiiiation  in  internation- 
al conferences  on  di.sarmament,  in-hou.se 
re.search.  and  coordination  of  arms  con- 
trol research  being  done  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  For  fiscal  year  1969  and 
1970.  tlie  .Agency  proiKj.sed  to  allot  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000  to  program  oper- 
ations and  this  will  be  possible  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  not  one  cent 
of  program  operations  money  will  be 
touched  by  the  committee's  action.  This 
demonstrates  the  committee's  confidence 
in  Agency's  activities  in  this  area.  In 
fact.  Director  Foster  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor Fisher  won  high  praise  from  commit- 
tee members  for  their  patient,  careful 
negotiations  at  Geneva,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  elsewhere.  They  and  their 
.senior  colleagues  represented  the  United 
States  at  some  500  formal  meetings  on 
international  arms  control,  as  well  as  an 
equal  number  of  informal  conferences 
and  additional  meetings  at  home  and 
abroad  I  think  they  have  shown  remark- 
able endurance  in  a  field  that  is  beset, 
mot  e  than  most,  w  ith  frustrations. 

In-hou.se  re.search  is  included  in  pro- 
gram operations  and  together  with  all 
other  activities  imder  that  heading  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  ceiling  on 
exUuTial  research.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
strengthened.  Three  years  ago,  the  com- 
mittee suggested  in  its  report  that  this 
type  of  research  should  be  increased, 
and.  in  fact,  the  Agency  has  been  slowly 
moving  in  that  direction.  It  should  now 
be  possible  to  increase  tliat  tempo  since 
ACDA's  own  staff  will  be  freed  from  su- 
pervising as  much  contract  research. 

This  brings  me  to  the  contract  re- 
.search— the  second  major  budget  cate- 
uory — which  the  committee  proposes  to 
limit  to  $7,000,000  during  fiscal  years 
1969-70  The  Agency  had  planned  to 
spend  nearly  $12,000,000  on  this  func- 
tion and  the  resultant  saving  of  $5,000,- 
000  was  applied  to  reduce  the  overall  au- 
thorization request  from  $22,000,000  to 
$17,000,000. 

I  will  not  pretend  that  the  committee 
and  its  staff  has  had  the  time  to  read 
more  than  a  small  number  of  the  180- 
odd  studies  which  have  been  made,  or 
are  being  made,  for  the  Agency.  It  may 
even  be  wondered  whether  Agency  offi- 
cials have  had  the  time.  But  the  small 
samplmg  .vas  suiticient  to  leave  doubts 
'Whether  all  this  research  is  really  needed 
or  useful  Some  of  this  was  examined 
during  the  committee  liearings  which 
are  at  every  Senator's  desk.  I  will  cite 
only  one  example — a  remibur.sable  study 
being  made  by  the  State  Department  on 
The  Role  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Latin 
America  "  This  study,  launched  late 
in  1964.  is  still  in  process.  \Vhcn  con- 
cluded it  will  have  taken  over  3  years  and 
cost  $105,000.  This  struck  the  committee 
forcibly  since  it.  too.  had  contracted  for 
a  study.  The  Latin  American  Military." 
which  took  a  few  montlis  to  complete 
and  cort  about  $4,000.  To  be  sure  the 
ACDA  State  Department  study  may  turn 
out  to  be  an  outstanding  scholarly  mas- 
terpiece, but  I  cannot  help  wondering  if 
it  miL'ht  not  contain  more  than  anyone 
would  need  to  know  about  this  subject  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 
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This  leads  me  to  another  observation. 
Three  years  ago,  the  committee  was 
informed  that  the  averaue  ACDA  con- 
tract ran  from  1  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  study  I  just  mentioned  is  one 
of  a  number  of  contracts  that  have 
seemingly  run  on  and  on.  One  of  my 
colleagues  3  years  ago  (luestioned  the 
need  for  an  'Historical  Analysis  of  Arms 
C(  ntrol  and  Disarmament  Agreements. 
1919  39."  To  my  .surprise,  this  purely 
academic  endi'avor  h.as  not  yet  been 
completed  Another  series  of  contracts 
seem  to  Ik-  followups.  expansions  or  ad- 
vancement of  work  initiated  by  prior 
studies. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  question  to 
what  extent  the  ACDA  is  not  merely 
addlna  to  the  subsidy  of  well-known 
educational  institutions  and  so-called 
think  tanks  I  think  tiie  Senate  will 
ujiee  with  me  that  this  activity  can  be 
safely  reduced  at  this  time.  The  ACDA 
is  well  on  Us  way  to  liavinp  acquired  that 
fund  of  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  concerning  disarmament" 
that  the  law  directed  it  to  obtain. 

More  fundamentally  at  issue  is  the 
lart;cr  question  of  our  national  priori- 
ties. Ill  these  critical  times  when  our  re- 
sources are  stretched  beyond  our  capa- 
bilities, in  my  view,  it  behooves  us  to 
question  hard  each  budget  request  made 
of  us.  The  ACDA's  external  research 
program  could  be  descriijed  as  a  mar- 
ginal activity — .something  that  would  be 
nice  to  do  at  the  level  it  was  planned  if 
we  had  all  the  necessary  resources.  But 
we  do  not.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  committee  amendment 
and  pass  HR.  14940  as  reported. 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     701      AND     702 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments  which  I  intend 
to  offer  on  Monday  to  the  pending  bill. 
I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  ixiint  and  that  they 
may  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table  until 
called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  he  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Penn.sylvania  are  as  follows: 

On  page  I.  Unci  -  and  -  .  .strike  out  "for 
the  two  ti.scal  years  1969  through  1970.  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "lor  the  tliree  fiscal  years  1969  through 
1971.  the  .sum  of  $;i3. 000.000". 

On  p;»ge  1,  line  — .  strike  out  "$20,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".$22,000,000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  my  individual 
views  to  tlie  repoit  ot  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  which  appear  at 
pages  6.  7.  and  8  ot  the  committee  report, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I'here  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  weie  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlic  Record.  ;,s  iollows: 

I.stJiviDeAi  VtFv^.soF  Mr.  Clap.k  • 
I  strongly  and  fully  support  the  President's 
request  for  a  3-year.  $33  million  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Ann.s  Control  and  Disarmament 
.■Agency  (.^CD.\t  I  deplore  tlie  committee's 
,-iction  in  reporting  a  2-year.  $17  million  au- 
tiiorlzatlon  with  an  incredibly  sliortsighted 


celling   on   research   of   $7  nilUlon.   which    I 
shall  discuss  later. 

First,  however.  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
tlie  Important  contribution  this  Agency  has 
mode  to  our  peace  and  security  President 
Johnson  said  this  well  in  his  messsage  to 
the  Congress: 

■Just  over  live  years  ago  the  world  UH>l<ed 
over  tlie  brink  of  nuclear  holocaust.  'Ihe 
Cuban  missile  crisis  brought  home  to  every 
man  iind  woman  the  luispcaicuble  personal 
liorror  of  nuclear  war.  It  posed  the  problem, 
not  in  terms  ol  megatons  and  mefradeaths, 
but  in  terms  o!  a  mans  home  destroyed  and 
his  f.imlly  wiped  otf  the  face  of  t!.c  earth. 

"One  year  later,  the  world  look  the  Urst 
great  step  toward  nucle.ir  s.iiilty  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty. 

'From  that  treaty  w,us  born  ;i  conimoii 
spirit  and  a  common  trust  N  itioiud  afcndits 
v^ere  revised  Priorities  were  r(  arranged.  N.i- 
lioiis  aroiuid  the  world  .ioined  in  the  quest 
!'  r  ('•f'edoni  iruni  luu'loar  icrrc  r. 

"The  United  Nations  pu,'=sed  ii  ri-solution 
against  bombs  in  orbit.  The  United  .States 
.ind  tlie  Soviet  tJnion  i.istal!ed  a  'liot  lino' 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  which  ii.is 
already  been  used  to  protect  tlie  peace,  l.a.st 
year  a  now  treaty  went  into  elfect  to  preserve 
outer  space  for  tlie  works  ol  peace. 

"The  Arms  Control  and  disarmament 
.^gellcy  played  a  central  role  in  all  these  im- 
portant advances.  Now  the  energy  i.nd  per- 
severance of  Director  Wil'.iam  Foster  and  his 
colleagues  have  brought  us  close  U>  the  next 
great  step  forward:  a  treaty  banning  tiie 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  " 

The  majority  hardly  refers  to  this  impos- 
ing record.  In  my  view  the  Agency  not  oiUy 
"played  a  central  role"  in  these  Important 
acliievements  but  without  the  Agency'.s 
efforts  tliey  would  not  liave  come  about. 
How.  in  the  light  of  all  tins,  can  the  Ken- 
ate  ill  good  conscience  vote  a  lesser  amount 
for  a  shorter  duration?  Considering  that  the 
$33  million  requested  equals  aboxu  the  cost 
of  one-third  of  a  days  war  in  Vietnam,  how- 
can  the  Senate's  perspective  be  so  distorted 
as  to  deny  tliis  modest  request? 

1  note  that  the  majority  states  iliai  it  has 
no  criticisms  of  the  ACDAs  |.)rogram  opera- 
tions which  include  the  area  ot  international 
negotiations.  How  has  the  ACDA  been  en- 
abled to  back  up  these  negotiations?  The 
answer  is — by  the  very  research  whicii  t!ie 
majority  proposes  to  reduce  so  drastically.  If 
we  are  to  make  further  progress  in  this 
field,  research  to  keep  up  with  tlie  growing 
technology  of  arming  and  disaniiuig  must  be 
maintained.  This  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress when  it  established  the  .Agency  and 
instructed  it  to  undertake  research  m  the 
following  fields: 

"(a  I  the  detection,  identification.  ni.spec- 
tion.  monitoring,  limitation,  reduction,  con- 
trol, and  elimination  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments,  including  thermonuclear,  nu- 
clear, missile,  conventional,  bacteriological. 
chemical,  and  radiological  weapons; 

"(b)  the  techniques  and  systems  of  de- 
tecting, identifying,  inspecting,  and  moni- 
toring of  tests  of  nuclear,  tliernioiuiclear, 
and  other  weapons: 

"(c)  the  analysis  of  national  budgets, 
levels  of  industrial  production,  and  eco- 
nomic indicators  to  determine  the  amounts 
spent  by  various  countries  lor  armaments; 

"(d)  "the  control,  reduction,  and  elimina- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in 
space,  in  areas  on  and  beneath  tlie  earth's 
surface  and  In  underwater  regions; 

"(e)  the  structure  and  operation  ol  in- 
ternational control  and  other  organizations 
useful  for  arms  control  and  disarmament; 

"(f)  the  training  of  scientists,  technicians, 
and  other  personnel  for  manning  the  control 
systems  which  may  be  created  by  interna- 
tional arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments; 

"(g)  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  the 
danger  of  war  resulting  from  accident,  mis- 


calculation or  possible  surprise  att.\ck.  iii- 
iluding  (but  not  limited  to)  Improvements 
in  tlie  metliods  of  communications  between 

n.itions; 

"(h)  the  economic  a:id  )>olllic,il  conse- 
quences of  arms  conirol  and  disarmiuneiit, 
incUiding  the  i>roblcms  ot  readjustinent 
arising  m  industry  and  the  reallocation  t;l 
n.itioniil  resources; 

"il)  the  anus  control  and  disarmoinenl 
iin))lKMnons  ol  lorcign  and  national  sccunty 
policies  ol  the  United  fc-i.ues  with  a  view  to 
a  bcuer  iinderstaiicting  ol  tiie  signihcance  ol 
siuii  i)oliuies  I'T  llie  arhievemeni  ol  arms 
control  and  disannamenl; 

•  1  i  I  tnc  national  security  and  lorei^-n  pol- 
icy inqiUcaUons  ol  arms  control  and  Uis- 
anniimeiit  proj>os;Us  with  a  view  to  a  bi-ticr 
undorslanding  ol  the  cttect  ol  such  proposals 
upon  n.itional  security  and  foreign  policv: 

■  1 1: )  method.s  for  the  niaiutenance  ol  peace 
Old  security  during  ditlerent  st.iges  ol  arms 

coiuroi  and  dis.irin;anenl; 

"ill  the  si'icniihc,  cionoiiuc.  jiolitlcal 
Ic-tjal,  social,  psycholocic.il.  nulilary.  and  tcch- 
nolo^'ic.il  factor.s  related  to  tlie  jireventioii 
ol  w:cr  with  a  view  to  a  bi-iter  understanding 
of  h<)W  the  taa.sic  structure  ol  a  la.sting  iira.-e 
may  be  establislied; 

"(mi  such  rcl.ited  jiroolenis  a.^  the  Direct<jr 
may  ticterrniiie  to  be  lu  need  ol  research, 
development,  or  study  m  order  to  carry  oin 
the  provisions   of   tliis  Act.^' 

How  can  the  Agency  with  the  paltry  sum 
allowed  by  tlie  committee  even  begin  to  do 
an  adequate  Job  m  one  of  its  prime  func- 
tions? This  is  where  I  believe  the  commitlee 
hius   been   incredibly   shortsighted 

'Ihe  majority  adiruts  it  tocjk  this  action 
on  the  basis  ol  "a  sampling."  While  I.  no 
mor"  than  tlie  majority,  li.ive  had  the  lime  or 
staff  t'l  read  cull  of  tlie  finished  contract 
.studies,  I  li.ive  followed  the  work  ol  the 
.'^j^ency  closely  and  no  criticism  of  its  re- 
search program  h.is  come  to  my  attention, 
other  tlian  that  from  the  committee  ma- 
jority. Three  years  ago.  the  nuijonty  report 
ol  t.'ie  committee  stated - 

■■'lo  assist  public  scrutiny  of  these  con- 
tracts, the  committee  recommends  that  all 
.studies  produced  by  the  Agency  which  art 
not  chcssilied  becau.se  cjf  security  reasons 
.should  be  made  available  to  the  public  •  *   •" 

The  ACDAs  compliance  with  the  majority 
wishes  IS  described  in  its  s<'venth.  and  latest, 
annual  report  a.s  Iollows; 

■  Uncliiisitied  research  reports  prepared  bv 
Agency  stall  or  by  contracujrs  are  mailed  to 
compuiues.  academic  instituuons.  libraries, 
and  individuals,  who  have  a.sked  to  be  placed 
on  the  distribution  list  or  who  are  known  by 
the  Agency  to  be  particularly  interested  and 
concerned  with  the  subject  matter  covered 
ill  the  Various  reports.  When  limited  Agency 
slock  ot  this  material  is  depleted,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  incjst  instances  at  nioderate  cost' 
from  the  Department  o!  Commerce  Clear- 
ing Hoii.se  fi  r  .Scientihc  and  Technical  In- 
formation 111  Springfield.  Va  .  c^r  (in  tlie  c.ise 
ol  some  economic  studies  i  from  the  Ciovern- 
iiient  Priming  OHice,  In  addition,  all  un- 
classified research  reixjrts  are  maintained  in 
48  depository  libraries  listed  in  apjicndix  Xlll 
t<j  this  report. 

With  such  widespread  disseinination  (jf 
.ACDA-sponsored  research.  I  con.sider  it  highly 
signihcant  that  not  a  single  reader  has  made 
any  criticism,  any  objection,  any  allegation 
that  any  study  was  a  waste  ol  time  and 
money.  This  is  far  more  revealing  ihan  the 
majority's  "sampling." 

In  any  endeavor,  research  or  otherwise, 
there  will  be  mistakes,  logether  with  :>;r 
Foster  I  "do  not  maintain  that  every  single 
researcii  project  produces  100  percent  value.'" 
But  each  research  dollar  of  the  ACDA  is  so 
vigorously  competed  for  by  its  vanous  bu- 
reaus that  it  IS  allotted  only  alter  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  Agency's  priorities  Under 
sucli  a  rigorous  system,  very  few  of  these  dol- 
lars are  unwisely  spent. 
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that  the  ACUA  inrreiu*  the  im>  unt  if  In- 
hiiiiiw  rv«MUTh  ind  utilize  inc>r»  ot  the  »erv- 
l.-ea  and  fcrinwlertiw!  <>r  the  I)ep»rUnent  of 
>ti">'  1  !.:s  •  rip  A^pijrv  .'^  IS  (ifiTi  fli>in(f  In- 
^  .'i.He  fs^arf-h  r.aa  ifridually  in'-reased  Of 
s  -xtfrnal  ((.litrHCta  .'8  p«»rrpnt  hav*-  he^n 
with  "ther  Clnvnirient  i»if*nr;.->i  m  line  w-lth 
the  cummltlee's  exfresfwd  ilirslren  Yet  In- 
stead 'f  sh'>w!n6:  <•  •I'.tldence  In  the  dlreoUon 
m  which  the  ACDA  Is  movlnif.  the  miijurlty 
has  vvlced  criticism 

I  catavt  help  hut  state  that  the  majority's 
notion  la  both  unjustified  luid  unjustinnble 
The  ACUA  l.t  enutled  ti>  everv  researh  dollur 
It  has  u-iked  I  lu>pt-  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate »tll  bear  this  in  mind  when  It  vntea  cm 
HK     14940 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  iTt-sidt-nl.  I  a.sk 
uiianunoiis  coii.s.-t.i  mat  summanrs  fur- 
nished to  t)ie  comnuttee  nf  lo  separate 
contracts  oi  the  catewtiry  tlisctissic)  by 
the  table  ctiairman  nf  the  rommitu-e  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Mtcuui) 

There  belnt;  rio  ubjection,  the  .sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Heiobd,   as  follows 

[Contnict      ACDA   E^7| 
HrPMPi   lYMrvT   KxpnirrNn.s   rr   Mabtin    Ch 
W.  RKFKs   Hki^ttti    <r   DEMVfR,   Cnt.n      1963- 

64      fc;>Tl:cTS  or   UrfFNSF   EMPLOYMrNT   RCAO- 
jrSTMENT? 

CrmtractOT  Martin  CXitnpany.  Deover.  Cl>l- 
urado 

Date  Initiated    December  1364   ComplrHd 
December  1966 

PfBPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  suryey 
the  workers  laid  oB  en  masae  from  the  MartlD 
pUnt  m  Denver  between  l)<>ci-mber  I'JtJa  and 
Miirch  1965  in  order  uj  determine  how  they 
fired  in  ■>bt.aiilng  new  emplovment  and  how 
their  txperieucea  reUted  t.j  their  personal 
.md  work  iharactenstlcfi  fhla  ts  one  of  three 
nuiis  .ayort  studies  ul  defense  workers 

t-TtLrTT 
I'hls  study  riiul  the  other  two  mnjis  1  lyotl 
studies  (ACDA  E  69  ind  ACDA  E  RA  13) 
lonsutute  I  hlifhly  nn^nal  and  valuable 
iontrlbuti.>n  to  the  ivallable  knowledge  of 
the  empliivmer  t  elTei-ta  of  mass  UiyofTs  The 
DepArlmeiit  of  l^bor  fully  re<-osrnlzes  the 
■.  due  'f  the  three  studies  and  haa  dlstrlb- 
i::«'d  .>[):cs  to  .ii;  the  state  Employment 
i.>fflce«  The  three  studies  have  been  widely 
ited  in  .ijUiiis  literature  n  manpower 
;'n>blems  Usita  fr-^m  the  three  studies  is 
•.i"W  being  anaH-^ed  hy  the  University  of 
(olorndo  i;ndpr  ACDA  E  111  Data  cards 
from  the  three  studies  will  then  become 
available  to  Interested  scholan: 

[Contract:   ACDA.  OC-70| 
Interna rioNAL      ( >R(iAMZATu.NAi.      Arrange- 
ments To  Veri>y  <  oMHi.iANi  f  With  Arms 
Control  ano  Disarmamknt  .\aRAN(;EMe:NTs 
Contractor    Johns  Hopkins  Cniverslty    Tbe 
School  of  Intemati.naJ  Studies 

Dace  1  nictated  IX-cember  11)64  Completion 
Date    June   1986. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  purpose  of  thu  study  ls  to  analyze 
International  orftaclzatlonal  requirements 
for  effecuve  verification  of  .ixtns  ctmtrol 
atfreemenia  Case  studies  were  made  of  se- 
lected types  of  ^ms  i;ontrol  proposals  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  functloos 
which  an  mternauoiial  lUsarmament  orga- 
ii:z.it:on  woa.d  ije  required  t^.  perform  In 
connection  therewith,  and  principles  of 
more  general  appUciibllity  were  synthesized 
from  such  case  studies 

'  TU.rrY 

The   C.UX8  study      a   a    .erif.ed    J.  li:   ui  the 

producuon    of    tiAiioiiaWe    ma-.«na;fl    j.  b©- 

.leved    -.o    be    a    ma>jr    couUlbuUon    Ui  th« 


.if ••••iopment  of  tnt^-ri i:\tlon.tl  -Cfviirls  .n 
chemlrni  repmcewiinrt  plantu  The  df.elop- 
ni»-nt  '!  such  .i  svsr.^ni  is  i-urrcntlv  tx-ln^ 
undertaken  bv  the  I.AKA  *lfh  the  a«.iiK'ance 
of  the  CriltiKl  Statew  Atmnlc  Eneryv  Com- 
ml.sdlon  The  relevance  nf  this  study  t.o  such 
deTPlopment  is  indicated  hv  the  f  ict  that 
^■opleK  of  It  were  rcquestt-d  bv  t;ip  AF.C  mn- 
tractor  oharired  with  developinv;  the  svst«-m. 
by  the  Savannah  River  f^iieriittons  office  of 
the  AEC  by  each  of  the  members  .,»  the 
AEC  !\nd  by  the  International  Orpani?a- 
tlons  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  state 
It  was  also  referred  to  by  Sennt<ir  Piistore 
la  the  hearing  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  on  Non-Proliferntlon. 
held  on  March  1,  1966  The  study  Is  f'f  par- 
ticular \alue  In  suggesting  techniques  and 
cross  checks  which  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  safeguards  system,  and  In  suggesting 
how  duplication  of  elTort  can  be  avoided  In 
t!i<>  application  of  such  a  system. 

[Contract:   ACDA  ST-75| 

ST-7V-    rAMPER-KE-SISTANT    AoS    rOR     InsPFC- 

tion  rrm  Arm.s  Control 
Confracfor     BraddorK    D\mn   iind  McDon- 
ald    Jnc     El   Paso,  Texas 

Dafe  Initiated  April  30  1969  Completed 
September  1966 

[Contract     ACDA'ST-112I 
■ST   112     Intecbttt    Scnsino    or    Unmanned 

bEN&ORS 

Date  Inttiatfd  June  21.  1966  Compicted. 
November  1967 

PVRPOS« 

To  invratlgate  techniques  for  tamper- 
proofing  sens4>r»  and  transmissions  from 
these  sensors  when  used  In  an  unmanned 
verification  nile 

fTn.rTT 

The  contractor  developed  a  theoretical 
b.isls  for  the  design  of  Uimper  resistant  in- 
spection Drawing  on  this  Initial  work,  he 
then  dcveIope<l  a  tamper  resistant  cable  for 
the  transmission  of  data  from  remote  sen- 
sors to  secure  datii  recording  centers.  A  sec- 
tion of  this  cable  Is  currently  planned  to 
be  field  tested.  This  development  has  po- 
tential application  In  a  variety  of  arms  con- 
trol measures  and  should  greatly  reduce  the 
Intrusivenesa  and  therefore.  corre6f>ondent- 
ly  enhance  the  ncceptablllty.  of  necessary 
inspection   associated   with   these  measures. 

i  Contract  ACDA  0083  | 

l.EOAL  Aspects  or  V'snincATioN  in  the 

SovrBT   Union 

Contractor    University  of  Wisconsin 

Date  Initiated     May  31.    1965    Compfefed 

.August  31  1967 

PITIPOSE 

The  study  considers  the  legal  problems 
raised  by  arms  control  Irxspectlon  by  foreign 
nationals  In  the  Soviet  Union  It  Includes 
Soviet  Laws,  administrative  regulations,  as 
well  as  legal  problems  encountered  by  for- 
eign nationals  i  «•  p  mUUary  attaches  and 
visiting  scientists)    In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  considering  these  problems  the  study 
analyzes  the  status  of  foreign  nationals  and 
entitles  m  the  Soviet  Union,  Soviet  attitudes 
towards  privileges  luid  Immunities,  including 
international  orgunizaUons.  freedom  of 
movement  of  personnel,  reccTds.  equipment 
iind  supplies  Into  and  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  claims  and  dUputes  The  study  con- 
siders the  etfect  on  the  .\rms  Inspectorate 
of  Soviet  secrecy  laws,  use  of  monitoring  de- 
vices, overflight  phou.-graphy.  access  to  sen- 
sitive areas,  interrogation  and  obUimini;  evi- 
dence. The  study  concludes  by  suggesting 
that  Uie  creation  of  n  single  agency  m  Die 
Soviet  Union  would  assist  In  faclUlaliug  the 
iclinini,str;u:vf  problems  of  the  Inspectorate 
-such  an  agency  would  not  be  difficult  under 
•he  Soviet  system  and,  indeed  has  a  precedent 


l:i  the  experience  of  UNRRA  during  World 
War  II  I'art  II  of  the  study  contains  tlirec 
.Scenarios  which  walk  through"  these 
p.'oblenis  in  Cie  specific  context  of  a  CTB. 
CuioIT  iiud  Freeze  In  each  a  dilTerent  form 
of  inspecUirate  Ls  chosen  iIAE-A,  IIK)  ad- 
versary  Inspection) 

t'TILn  Y 

In  Uie  event  of  a  !unue<l  ;irm«  control 
agreement  requiring  Inspection  in  the  So- 
Met  Union  the  study  will  i)rovldc  a  Vrtluable 
guide  to  problems  that  nuiy  arise  The 
scenarios  help  pinpoint  the  problems  vls-a- 
vls  limited  arms  control  mpasure.« 

(Contract     ACDA  W'EC  961 

iMSPrCTinN      AND      VFRim   ATlON       OF       ReTAINFD 
I.h'.  f!  S  or  TmTK  AI.  (iKot-vn   AND   AlR   FoK(  FS. 

Armaments  and  1  actical  Nfii  iar  Dri  iiikv 
Systims — Phase  2 

Confrocror  SyUanla  Kltvtrtc  Systems- 
West. 

Date  Initiated  December  liTiS  Com;>;(fcd 
October  1966 

n-RI'OSE 

This  contract  was  Initiated  ;is  a  result  of 
previous  research  efforts  in  this  area,  the 
rtwulls  of  which  Indlcatetl  that  .m  exlremelv 
high  degree  of  Iniru.'aveness  would  be  re- 
qulrett  to  lnspe<t  retalnetl  levels  of  Uu-llc.il 
forces  ct>mmens urate  with  uaiiouiU  securitv 
rixjulrements  for  .iccept.ible  limits  of  reli- 
ability of  detecting  possible  ev^ision  of  treaty 
compliance 

The  contractor  applied  random  sampling 
Inspection  techniques  a.nd  nlaUtl  statistical 
probability  meaiods  to  .isceriiUn  the  elBcacy 
and  impllc.itions  ol  these  inspection  t<>ch- 
nlques  comp.xred  to  a  Total  Iiispe*t:on  S,s- 
tem  The  research  was  to  provide  .^CD.A  with 
conclusions  concerning  the  c.ip.ibiuty,  rcll- 
abllltv  and  decree  of  Intruslveness  of  such 
liispoilon  methods 

Secondly,  the  c<intractor  developed  the 
major  org-anizationul  segments.  luiu  Uonal 
structure  and  stalhng  requirements  of  a 
comnumd  .ind  control  system  required  to 
manage  effectively  the  direction,  planning 
operations,  information  tlow  luid  data  han- 
dling of  both  a  Total  Iiispectioii  System  and 
the  S.impllng  Inspection  System. 

tTlLlTY 

.ACDA  WEC  96  does  provide  a  means  f.  r 
reducing  the  degree  of  intrusiveness  .uid 
also  provides  the  structuring  o!  a  command 
and  control  system.  Nevertheless,  even  with 
random  statistical  s.implmg  techniques,  .i 
high  degree  of  Intruslveness  would  stJIl  re- 
main and  the  resource  requirements  would 
stlU  be  so  l.irge  as  to  be  perhaps  both  un- 
acceptable as  well  (u>  non-negotiable. 

(Contract.  ACDA,  ST  97 ( 
Verification    or   Ballistic   Missile   Prodi  t- 

TioN  A.ND  Related  Activities 
,  Contractor     TRW    Space    and    Technology 
Laboratones.    Thompson    Ramo    Wooldrldge. 
Inc  .  Redondo  Beach.  CalLfornla. 

Dote  Initiated  May  1966  Computed  J.in- 
uary  1968 

PfRPOSE 

To  .malyze  the  technical  fensibUlty  of 
evading  production  Umitiitlons  by  clandes- 
tinely producing  a  b.UUstic  missile  force 
They  also  Invesugatcd  possible  techniques  by 
which  an  adversary  could  obtain  an  ad- 
vantage by  shortening  lead-time  for  liquid- 
fueled  missile  deployment  following  abroga- 
tion of  an  agreement. 

itilitt 
The  study  showed  how  alternative  k;nds 
and  levels  jf  arms  control  restrictions  would 
affect  rapidity  by  which  an  advers;try  could 
abrogate  an  agreement  and  attempt  Uj  upset 
the  strategic  baJance  by  qiuckly  producing 
and  deploying  ICBMs.  It  also  demoustniteU 
how  ceruun  pacing  factors"  i  e  g..  inertial 
guidance,  hard  sites  i  can  prevent  lead-times 
from  being  drastically  shortened.  depenUnig 
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on  the  a.ssumptlons  :ipplled  (e.g,  prepared- 
ness levels,  cjiiallty  ol  system  desired,  etc.). 
The  Depiu-tnient  of  Defense  did  a  ixirallel 
pmlect  for  solid-fueled  missiles 

{Contract:  ACDA   ST  99| 

\  !  RIKICATlON     OK    PHOin'Crlc  )N    (IF    ICBM 
rROIMl  SION 

Co>i(rai"for;    .\erolet    Ciencr;il    Corporiition. 
Dafc    Inittiihil      y.Atrh     I'Uiti.    Cdtnplftrcl: 
Augu.st  1967. 

Pl'Ri'OSE 

To  mvestl  r.ite  mc,in.s  c  i  \riU>inc  linilt:t- 
tions  on  rocket  etiplne  jlr<^duction  P.irlicuhcr 
attention  was  directed  t-'  the  Importiince  of 
static  firing  of  rocket  eni'ines  ;,:i  o|)er.iti(in 
quite  e:isy  to  observe 

VTiLn  y 
Tlie  study  showed  that  st.ui  tiring  oi  p.irh 
new  engine  w.us  not  noie:sar\  lor  tiie  attain- 
ment of  the  required  reliability,  and  lience 
not  a  reliable  check  point  for  vcrifiC.ition,  An 
unanticipated  s;de  ettcit  ol  this  re:  earch  was 
that  the  analysis,  together  with  other  work 
done  by  Aerojet.  f(  rined  a  b.isis  lor  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Air  F.ircr  l'  r  nuxiirying  l!ie  pro- 
cedures beinn  followed  under  cert.Tln  Air 
Force  contracts  The  tot.il  s.ivlng  if  this  pro- 
l)o.sal  is  adopted,  would  be  six  million  dollirs. 
(This  item  w.is  hiciaioiied  in  .^CD.'Ws  An- 
nual i:et>ort  I 

[Conlr.ict:    .\''DA   ST   1*2] 

Ffl'TinR     I.N'VK.STICATIi    N     OK     KlHKKT     LaUNCH- 

Phase    iN.srwiioN    Techniques 
Confrarfor.'  Rhx'k  KntMiieering  Inc.,  C:un- 
brldge,  Mas.sacliu:-iettvS. 

Dafc  Initiated:  .M:iv  1  '(17,  Cifipletcd  ■  Dc- 
cember  1968. 

n^RPo-iK 
Block  Engineering  (ST  71  :i:id  132)  in- 
vestieiited  the  fca«ibii;tv  of  veritviniz  limita- 
tions of  missile  characteristics  through  ob- 
sprv:iiion  of  the  l.iuncji  ph:tse  of  missile 
tests. 

l.TILn  V 

Techniques  developed  lor  ob.serviiig  and 
analyzing  the  ro^'ket  plume  show  promise  ol 
p.-o\idlng  ail  eiltH.-t.ivc  ;tnJ  unobtrusive  means 
ol  detecting  .  ny  ohaiii^es  in  missile  throw 
weight.  A  "hardw.Tre"  development  plan  for 
future  yo.irs  i.s  keyed  to  this  research  work. 
I.;kewi.se.  a  field  left  ci  tins  equipment  is 
tentjiivcly  planned. 

I  Reimbursement     Ai^eement:     ACD.A  WEC 

RA-U  lONR)  1 
I:,  n  r..".c  TioN    of   ACiS;D    Concepts    Wtth    ihe 
Balance   of   Sea    Power — T.ask   III:    Man- 
power     REDtu:TiONS      AS      Arms      Control 
Measup.es 

Co?ifrarfor.-  A-Ssociates  for  Ir^ternational 
Research. 

Oafr  Imf.aird  .\[)ril  1965.  Completion 
dale:  May  i;»L>ti. 

nK.scmPTio.v 
Under  T.\.-k  III  of  the  over-all  ACDA-ONR 
reimbursement  airreement  lor  FY  1965,  the 
contr.octor  produced  a  USSR  Manpower 
Manual"  which  dascribes  the  organization, 
manning,  trainiiig,  and  capabilities  of  Soviet 
naval  forces  m  some  detail.  In  addition,  the 
elTect  of  various  types  of  manpower  reduc- 
tions on  the  relative  bal.aice  ol  US  and  USSR 
na\al  forces  w  .is  evaluated. 


\  ^tUf 


tTlLITV 


The  study  is  tiseful  in  determining  the 
feasibility  of  emplcjvmi;  cirious  types  of 
m  inpower  reductions  a.j  arms  cuiitru!  me;s- 
urcs.  This  study  provides  guidance  and  back- 
ground to  nef;oli.Ucrs  and  pUinners  in  mat- 
ters requiring  knowlecice  of  USSR  naval  man- 
power, avail. ibility  t'l  USSR  manpower  skills, 
.uid  ni.in.TBenieiit  pr.ictices  ;.nd  techniques 
!  T  utilizins  these  re=rHirces.  It  is  expected  to 
;.ro\ide  a  u.sable  iiipiit  to  planned  studies  of 
0-. er-all  manpower  jjrobleme  arising  under 
.inns  control   ajjreements. 


(Reimbursement  agreement: 
ACDA    K   RA-26] 
US.   Exports   of   MiLrxARY    Items   and   Com- 
modities OF  Potential  Military  Use  ' 
Date  Initiated:  April  5.  ]'.)e6  (date  of  sitrned 
aj^'reement   between    ACDA    and    Census  i  , 

Date  cotnpletrd:  This  is  a  continuing  re- 
Imbui-sement  ai'reement:  In  FY  G7  Census 
complied  annual  d.it.i  (..'  CY  G.)  and  ci.iar- 
terly  data  li  r  CY  r.i; 

1  iic  purijo.-e  ol  the  project  is  U)  picivido 
factual  taac'k/round  on  US  arms  iranslers  fur 
Co\eriiinent  oilici.ils  with  ijropram  nspon- 
sibiliiv  In  tills  li.'ld.  Data  compiled  by  the 
iiurer.u  of  t!ie  Census  quaiterly  Irom  Ship- 
pers' F.xporl  Dcclnr.'ti.ins  are  summ.in/ed  in 
iabul.ir  lorm  bv  ACD.^,  sliowint;  (xports  by 
kind.  t>pe  oi  lian.s.iclion^  aucl  dcstmalion. 
The  r  ports  are  C'lissUicd 

rii.r  to  1.I.K  .'-lutly.  l.o  c;.mi)leU'  I;:!)Ula- 
tion  Ol  data  on  U  S  arms  shiiimcnu-;  was 
prep. .led  in  lie  U.S.  Clovernneul.  Iiiilialed 
10  months  before  the  ijublicition  of  tlie  Sen- 
.u.-"  i:l;,tf  Etiuiv  tin  '  .\rni.s  Sales  and  Foreijli 
Policy."  January  2').  1:IG7.  the  project  w  :is  in 
recognition  ol  the  .venous  need  in  the  U.S. 
Covirnment  l.  r  wh.it  ll:e  .s.ir.ite  n  port 
C-. tiled  "an  adequ.ite  ir.formational  base  upon 
wlilch  to  judf^e  the  scope  of  U:  arms  ex- 
ports." With  liie  assistance  c-f  Census  Bu- 
reau, ACDA  was  already  compiiinir  the  d;ita 
for  the  quarterly  report  specuicaliy  r^  coni- 
ii!tnde<l  ill  ihe  .Si-nate  siudy. 

T'TILn  Y 

'1  'lO  reports  so  Jar  published  us  a  remit 
(rf  this  data  compilation  cUort  li:ive  been 
(ii.'^tril-mted  to  and  utilized  by  .'^:veral  {.-ov- 
I  rnmcnt  aiTcncies  outside  ol  ACDA,  Includ- 
ing the  Departments  of  S'ate.  Defense.  C  )in- 
i.iercp.  and  Trea-sury.  AID.  CIA.  AEC.  and 
BOB.  The  reports  are  also  transmitted  to  the 
staff  of  the  .Senate  Committee  on  I'oreifin 
Relations.  In  addition  to  the  publication  of 
:;.e  summary  reports,  ACDA  stall  has  jiro- 
\.decl  detailed  d:ita  and  iMformation  in  rc- 
.^jioiise  to  Inquiries  oi  various  .Tixencies.  iu- 
<'luaing  ISA  UOD.  Comptroller  DOD.  State 
;\Iiiiiuions  Control  and  M.AP  AIU.  and  has 
v%oiked  With  users  ol  the  report  in  the  de- 
velopment ol  additional  breakdowns  ;i;id 
mmmodity  sptcihca:  ions. 

According  to  recipients,  the  sMtistical  rc- 
{'■orts  have  assisted  other  poveniment  a;,'cn- 
cies  m  determining  policy  guidelines  on  arms 
exports.  Tliey  h.ue  provided  essential  b.ick- 
j'round  data  to  ACDA  in  Us  study  of  the  na- 
ture and  significance  ol  anns  flows  and  the 
aj)pioj)riule  policy  recommendations  I'jr 
control. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  these  sum- 
maries indicate,  at  least  to  my  point  of 
view,  that  the  contract  nativity  of  the 
ACDA  should  be  encourat,'cd  iiistead  of 
discouraged. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consr nt  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorajidum 
furnished  me  by  the  ACDA  deaUn^'  v.ith 
the  ACDA  field  test  pro.!?ram. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  tJie  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  ACDA  Field  Test  Program 

The  amendment  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  jjroposed  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  jirovldes  that 
not  more  than  $7  million  of  the  funds  itp- 
proprtated  for  Fiscal  Years  1069-1970  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  research,  develop- 
ment or  other  studies  ccmducted  In  whole 
or  in  part  outside  the  A'^ency,  whether   by 


■  The  1966  submission  to  BOB  lncorr:^ctly 
lists  the  title  as:  Data  Compilation  of  US. 
Shipments  of  Military  Hardware  .Strategic 
Materials,  and  Selected  Commodities  Asso- 
ciated with  Military  Programs. 


<  iher  C.overnment  agencies  or  by  private  or 
jnibllc  institutions  or  persons. 

We  think  It  Important  t<i  make  clear  tliat 
this  restriction  does  not  ajiply  t.i  the  Apen- 
cv's  jirocram  to  held  test  verification  con- 
cepts for  a  variety  of  possible  arms  c  niUol 
.iiid  disarm. ;iuent  .u-'reenients, 

A,  Mr  ^o^;^r  tt  stiUed  before  the  C'^iunit- 
tee: 

"Under  section  2  as  well  as  the  subsectinii.. 
:i4ic)  and  31(h).  lei.  and  tfl  of  the  Anns 
Contrrjl  and  Disarmament  Act.  the  As-'ency 
has  a  s]HCial  nsponsibilily  to  develop  verifi- 
cation procedures  lor  arms  control  .'gree- 
meiils.  Field  listing  is  olten  lmi)orlnnl  t  i 
establish  criteria  lor  a.ssured  dependiibili;  v 
of  the  veriftc.itlon  procedures  In  a  mivi  u 
agreement  reciuirlng  inspection.  Field  tesllhi; 
ol  I'a.rtieuhir  arms  control  Inspection  tech- 
niques is  u.'Clul  to  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity Very  much  a.-,  field  maneuvers  itc  nsr- 
fui  to  check  out  the  c.ip  liiillties  ol  our  aiirie  l 
.service.". 

"Prior  to  fi.scal  year  1!)(;8.  the  Apeiuy  ;i!id 
the  Dep:irlment  oi  Defense  jointly  sjiousorcd 
and  funded  field-test  (iierations  under  too 
ne.me  ■project  Cloud  Ci:ip.'  In  past  years,  the 
Defense  Depar'ment  ciiitribuled  in  the 
iieiphborhood  of  $l  mi. lion  a  year  lo  this 
joint  entcrpri!  e.  JOD  funding  lor  the  proj- 
ei  t  V,  is  terminated  in  the  Defense  Appro- 
liii.itions  Act  for  fiscal  year  19G3.  Under  the 
circumstances,  held  ti-sti.ig  of  inspection 
(  .iirepis  by  ACD.A  Itself  Is  more  importaiii. 
than  ever  if  protection  of  US.  security  Is 
to  be  assured  by  field-tested  verification  pro- 
posalR." 

"In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  while  Congress  decided  in  rs;l 
yerir  l'tC8  a:.;ainst  the  cominuatinn  ol  1jO!> 
fundin'.;  for  I'rojecl  Cloud  Gap.  we  do  iioi 
believe  tliat  this  action  rellectcd  any  deci- 
sion by  Conurcss  to  (lero<;ate  from  ACD.\'s 
rcsjjo'usibllily  u,t  held  listing  arms  control 
and  disarmament  veruication  methods.  l:i 
f:ict.  tlie  Congress  demonstrated  its  eon- 
tiniu'd  support  of  that  responsibility  by  aj)- 
jirovim;  an  ACD.A  .'ippropriation  that  in- 
cluded funds  for  field  testing.  We  have  beeii 
advised  by  Depmv  Secretarv  <j1  Defense  Nil/e 
that  DOD's  interest  in  the  held  testing  of 
arms  control  measures  has  not  diminished  in 
the  least.  DOD  has  aLtreeo  to  allow  2;'  experi- 
enced oiticers  (.1  the  Army.  Navv.  and  .'\ir 
Force  to  continue  to  ser\e  with  .ACDA  in  held 
test  Ojjerations  allhoufh,  a:;  the  r'riilt  ol  the 
action  on  t!ie  DOD  fiscal  year  li'GH  a;)))ro- 
j<riatloii.  ACD.A  iiiiist  pay  lor  their  salaries 
and  nilowances." 

Our  present  jiropram  iiiu.st  [irovide  hr 
completion  of  a  major  held  test  (PT-15i  hc- 
Run  111  a  previous  fiscal  year.  Ttils  field  test 
i.~.  a  joint  US  UK  exercise,  to  be  conducted 
this  summer  in  a  2  OOO-srjuare-nule  area  oi 
si.'uthcrn  Lnclanu  It  v'.ill  bring  together 
.some  5f(0  U.S  and  UK  test  operations  nn.l 
support  personnel  in  a  complex  exercise  to 
(ieierii:ine  the  le:ist  intrusive,  yet  most  ellec- 
tive.  in;,pection  procedures  and  t.-chniqui  s 
for  hLspectiou  c;  reianied  levels  oi  deiJloy-rl 
tactical  ground  and  air  forces.  Such  a  test 
would  be  very  u.  eful  in  appraising  the  e.lec- 
tivrness  of  \  erilicatujii  ir.easures  lonnettcd 
with  any  plan  lor  nutual  reduction  oi  f  irccs 
11;   Europe. 

Another  planned  field  test  is  p.-rtinent  lo 
the  implementation  of  lntern:aional  s;ile- 
ttuaras  under  the  noiiproliferation  treatv. 

Some  non-nuclear-weapon  pcjwers  ha\'e  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  possibility  of  indus- 
trial t.-.pionage  by  internal loiial  iiispecK.rs 
1'  okir.jt  at  peaceful  nucle.ir  facilities  m  ihe.r 
countries.  Although  we  do  not  believe  tlicre 
IS  a  serious  problem  of  industrial  e  pion;u'e. 
the  United  Slates  lias  t..;:en  a  Lumber  if 
steps  to  allay  this  concern,  incluulng  re- 
search by  the  Agency  on  unmanned  Eens-T 
svsicms  that  could  loinimi/.e  the  iiunibtr 
of  inspections. 

One  element  li.  de\ising  any  uhlntrusive 
system  is  the  problem  of  transmitting  data 
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fri'm  a  «!lven  sensor  on  a  pe.\ierul  nuclertr 
fnclllty  t  •  .1  r>'>  --Iver  In  uddressint?  this  prob- 
lem APDA  hds  sponsored  hardware  research 
to  devek^p  .i  lumper- proof  comniunlratlons 
link  between  the  sensor  and  the  datii  re- 
ceiver Such  a  system  must  be  field  tested  to 
de((rnnlne  If  the  contept  developed  is  iii 
Iiict    tamper  prK'f 

Other  field  te«ta  ACDA  considers  Impor- 
tiint  m  providlnif  .»»siiri»nre  In  our  capabili- 
ties to  verity  amis  control  and  dtsarmanient 
niirecments  are  sohediilefl  tor  'he  reqiiestert 
iiiuhorlZHtion  period  We  consider  it  essen- 
ti  il  therefore  that  a  proviso  tje  idded  to  the 
Senate  Porelstn  Relations  Committee  amend- 
ment to  sectlc'n  49ini  pf  the  Arms  Cuntrt>l 
mid  Disarmament  Act  along  the  (utiowing 
lines 

■Prortdfd  that  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  lo  field  test  activities  conducted  piir- 
s;  mt  to  the    luthorlty  of  this  Act  " 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
note  that  I  shall  otTer  a  third  amend- 
ment, or  I  shall  be  prepared  to  offer  a 
third  amendment  to  the  pendtim  bill, 
which  would  be  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 49-A  of  tiic  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  and  it  would  provide  that 
cf'.is  limitation  .>hall  not  apply  to  field 
test  activity  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  act. 

t-N*.NlMi  its-CONSENT    ACREtMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  P:esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Monday  after 
the  prayer  has  been  delivered  and  the 
Journal  disposed  of.  a  rea.sonable  time 
be  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ini;  biL-si ne-s 

Mr  CLARK  I  would  suKgest  a  period 
of  15  nniuitfs 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Fifteen  minutes. 

T!ie  PHESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection    :t  :s  so  ordeifd. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  mnsent  that  immediately 
upon  the  co:iclusion  of  the  momin« 
bu-siness  there  be  a  time  allocation  of 
1  hour  on  each  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  dlvid-xl  between  the  distin- 
miished  chairman  of  rhe  committee  Mr 
FfLBRir.HT  [  and  the  distiuKiushed  senior 
S.'nator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Clark  1 
who  will  offer  the  amendments 

Mr  CL.\RK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Ser.ator  yield  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK  Peinaps  the  agreement 
should  be  broad  enough  to  include 
amendments  which  uthtr  Senators 
mit.;ht  propo.sf' 

Mr  \L-\NSFIELD.  Or  any  other 
amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  it  in- 
tended that  the  time  would  be  controlled 
by  tile  Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr. 
FuLiiRiGHT'  and  the  proponents  of  the 
anic::dments''' 

Mr    MANSFIELD    That  is  the  intent. 

T>.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
(  bjection:"  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 
a.'.d  It  is  so    irdered 

Mr  NL^NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  take 
place  not  later  than  3pm    on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  have  reference  to  final  passage' 

M:-  \L\NSFIELD  Yes 

M:  CLAKK  Mr  President,  reserving 
*-.  <•  :;^:.t  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
jtct.  -A no  knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
on  Monday  We  saw  what  happened 
tt-day    We  had   the  time   fixf-d  at   2  30 


p  m  but  we  did  not  vote  until  after  3 
oclock 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  request  made  is 
with  the  understanding  iliat  if  more 
time  is  needed,  it  will  t>«'  k'lven 

Mr  FUI, BRIGHT  Mr  President,  re- 
.■iervlng  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object.  I  do  not  f|uite  under- 
.<tand  the  agriement  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  llie  matter  Do  we  come  in  at  12 
o'clock  or  10  o'clock? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  IJ  o'clock  noon 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT  There  ire  two 
amendments  on  which  there  is  requested 
1  hour  each' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  know  of  only  two 
amendments,  and  perhaps  a  third 
amendment  The  \f>te  will  be  not  later 
than  3  o  clock  If  we  need  more  time,  we 
can  get  it 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rule 
XII  be  waived 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  ticars  none,  and  it 
i:  so  ordered 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
subsequently  reduced  to  writint;  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered  That  effective  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  routine  morning  btislness  on  Monday, 
April  22.  I9«8  mot  to  exceed  15  minutes  i. 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR,  14940\  .in  .Act  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  .ind  Dlsnrm.iment  Act,  as  amended,  m 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations, debate  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  .tppeal  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  shall  be  limited  to  l  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  .imendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
from   Arkansas    |Mr     Filbrighti, 

P'ot  idcd  lurther  That  a  \ote  shall  be  taken 
im  the  tmaJ  pas&age  of  the  bill  not  later  than 
3  o'clock  p  m   Monday,  April  22,  1968, 


BILLS   INTIiODUCED 


ORDER  t  )F  IJUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orriei cd 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SICJNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  April  19,  1968. 
the  'Vice  President  signed  the  followiriK 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  ineviously  been 
-signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ; 

S  159  An  act  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
transfer  to  .i  single  district  coordinated  or 
consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civil  ac- 
tions pending  m  different  districts  which  In- 
volve one  or  more  common  questions  of  fact, 
•ind  lor  other  purjx)«.es, 

H  R,  7909,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Co     .)f  New  York.  N  Y  . 

H  R.  'J473  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  to  .luthorue  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  [jermlt  a  com- 
nii-'n  earner  by  waier  in  foreign  commerce  (T 
conference  of  such  cjirrlers  to  refund  a  por- 
tion of  the  freight  charges: 

H  R,  12019  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  B'nal  Britli  Henry 
NtonsKy  Foundation  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and 

H  R,  14401  An  act  lo  grant  the  ma,sters  of 
cerUiin  O  S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels 
for  their  wages. 


Bills   were   introduced,    read   the    first 
tune.    and.    by    unanimoiLs   con.sent,    the 
.stK-ond  lime,  and  referred  ius  follows: 
By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S  iiil  A  bill  lur  the  relief  of  AK-sslo  ,iiul 
Luol.i  Dl  Carlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlci.iry. 

By  Mr    INOUYE 

S  :}348  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marl.i  Ru- 
mlna  Burcena  Lorenzo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    YARBOROUGH: 

S  :3349,  .\  bill  to  amend  section  1661  lai  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  edu- 
cational assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor .ind  Public  Welfare 

S  J330  A  bill  to  amend  section  1677  of  title 
38,  United  States  C<,xle  relating  to  tllttlit 
triliiliig.    to   the   Committee  on  Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarborouch  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


S  3349  AND  S  33,S0— INTRODUCTION 
OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL— ON-THE-FARM  TRAIN- 
ING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  Lexington  Day.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  wtiicli  will  amend  the  (>I 
bill  of  rights  by  increasinu  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  for  return- 
ing veterans  and  liberahzitm  require- 
ments for  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances under  farm  cooperative  trainms 
and  improvin--:  opportunities  for  fli-Jht 
tiainuiL;  established  by  Public  Law  90-77 

When  Con-iress  passed  the  Korean 
war  GI  bill,  we  saw  to  it  that  our  vet- 
erans were  made  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  or  training  for  a  period  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  times  their  active 
duty  service.  Thus,  a  serviceman  who 
had  sened  his  country  for  124  months 
was  eligible  for  36  months  of  educational 
benefits — enough  to  t,'et  a  lull.  4-year 
college  degree 

Two  years  ago.  alter  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult struggle.  Congress  passed  the  cold 
war  GI  bill— a  measure  which  took  a 
lundameiUal  step  in  giving  to  our  men  m 
unitorm  the  opportunity  to  readjust  to 
civilian  .society  after  iiaving  served  tlieir 
country.  But.  although  vital  and  neces- 
,sary.  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  Korean  war  GI  bill,  is 
inadequate  and  unequitable. 

Korean  veterans  became  eligible  for 
assistance  at  the  rate  of  I'j  days  of  as- 
sistance to  one  of  active  duty  service,  as 
I  mentioned  above.  But  cold  war  veterans 
were  made  eligible  for  educational  as- 
sistance or  training  for  a  i)eriod  only 
equal  to  their  active  duty  service,  a  1- 
to-1  ratio  Thus,  under  the  cold  war  bill. 
a  .serviceman  who  iias  served  his  coun- 
try for  24  months  is  eligible  for  (mly 
24  months  of  educational  benefits — 
enough  to  cover  just  2'.>  years  of  college 

That  v.e  should  have  peri)etrated  a 
system  which  on  its  face  is  so  inadequate 
and  unequitable  is  difficult  cnougti  t) 
justify — but  to  have  done  so  at  a  time 
when  the  in:portance  of  a  college  degree 
IS  becoming  more  and  more  manifest 
and  when  the  cost  of  attaining  that  de- 
gree IS  skyrocketing  is  just  about  un- 
pardonable 

I  can  think  of  no  rationale  for  the  ijrttp- 
osition  that  our  cold  war  and  Vietnam 
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veterans  are  in  some  way  less  deserving 
than  our  Korean  veterans,  or  that  an  In- 
vestmcnt  in  them  and  in  the  future  of 
our  country  need  not  be  as  great  as  the 
investment  we  made  in  our  Korean  era 
veterans.  Indeed,  there  is  no  such  ra- 
tionale. The  benefits  accorded  under  the 
cold  war  GI  lull  need  to  be  i^ut  in  line 
with  reahly.  The  amendments  I  intro- 
duce today — iind  I  request  that  they  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks— will  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr,  President,  last  vear.  vihen  Cuii- 
press  passed  the  GI  bill  amendments — 
I^ublic  Law  i)0-77~",e  inorporated  a 
farm  cooperative  pro'-rani  which  en- 
abled returning  veterans  en?,aced  in 
agricultural  employment  to  obtain  as- 
sistance lor  in.uliutional  agricultural 
courses.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  provi- 
sion the  Senate  passed  was  adequate, 
but  in  having  to  compromise  with  the 
House  to  i;'et  a  bill  adopted,  tlie  pi-o;!!am 
WPS  chanfjed. 

As  the  provision  now  .'tands.  a  veteran, 
in  order  to  (lualify.  has  to  enroll  in  at 
least  12  clock  hours  of  classes  per  week. 
For  an  at^iieuilural  worker  employed 
wiihm  minutes  of  his  classroom  this  is 
fine.  But  more  often  than  not.  the  agri- 
cultural worker  is  employed  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  classroom,  so  that  it 
is  virtually  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
down  a  full-time  job  and  commute  the 
liundreds  di  miles  a  week  necessaiy  to 
fulfill  the  12-liour  requirement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
lound  no  farm  cooperative  program  now 
in  existence   inywti.eic  in  the  country. 

For  thi^  icKson.  I  am  also  introducing 
leiMslalion  today  which  v\ould  liberalize 
the  institutional  classroom  requirement 
;iloni;  the  lines  of  the  bill  I  introduced 
more  ihan  a  vear  ago — S.  9,  Under  the 
operation  ol  tin.';  ;imendmcnt.  the  agri- 
cultural worker  enr.illing  for  veterans 
educational  assistance  benefits  would 
have  to  attend  only  a  minimum  of  200 
hours  of  (las.-.  i)er  }'ear — with  the  further 
proviso  that  at  least  8  hours  of  class  'ue 
attended  during  each  month  iie  is  par- 
ticipating   in   the  educational  iirogram. 

I  have  received  luimerous  letters  from 
individuals  and  or.^jani/.ations  requesting 
an  amt  ndmiiu  i'l  this  form  and  I  believe 
that  its  adoption  wtnild  eliminato  the 
present  frustration  ol  the  intent  of  Con- 
i^ress  as  expressed  in  Public  Law  90-77. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  World  War 

II  GI  bill.  700.000  veterans  received  on- 
ihc-iarm  irainiiiL;.  Under  tlie  Korean 
CJI  bill.  100.000  veterans  received  on-the- 
farm  training.  Under  this  cold  war  GI 
bill,  no  veterans  have  received  on-the- 
fann  trainiiv;.  The  lacts  sj^eak  louder 
ilian  words, 

I'maily.  ^L•,  President,  my  omnibus  GI 
bill  amendments  would  correct  two  se- 
rious deficiencies  concerning  tiie  new 
flight  irauiing  provision  which  we  in- 
cluded as  pai  t  ol  th.c  GI  bill  amendments 
last  year  m  Public  Law  90-77.  The  flight 
training  we  provided  for  was  that  which 
leads  to  a  recognized  vocational  objec- 
tive in  the  field  of  aviation.  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  this  is  an  unneces- 
sai'ily  limitin.i^  phrase  and  that  there 
are  many  individuals  who  wish  to  take 
advimtage  of  the  flight  training  provi- 
sions and  who  would  otherwise  qualify, 
but  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  career 


in  the  field  of  aviation.  For  example 
there  are  the  modern-day  ranchers  who 
use  small  aircraft  to  spot  and  herd  cattle. 
Although  they  are  not  i>ursuing  a  voca- 
tional objective  in  the  field  of  aviation, 
aviation  has  become  an  es.sential  part 
of  the  operation  of  their  ranching  busi- 
ness. It  IS  my  feeling  that  such  individ- 
uals should  not  be  deiJiivcd  (it  the  bene- 
fits under  tiiis  section  of  tlie  law. 

As  a  condition  for  obtaining;  as.^isiance 
under  the  llight  training  in'ovisions. 
we  :'ipulated  that  in  order  to  tiualifv 
the  eligible  veteran  has  to  have  a  valid 
private  I'llot's  license  or  have  satisfac- 
lorilv  conijileted  the  number  f)f  hours  oi 
night  training  instruction  required  lor 
.■^uch  a  licen.se.  As  it  turns  out.  it  costs  an 
avcraj'.e  of  &500  to  obtain  a  lu-ivate  pilot's 
jicenr.e:  ;o  tiiat  the  very  individuals  who 
desire  and  need  to  t;"ike  advantage  of  the 
llight  training  jirovisions  ai'e  unable  to 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  meet  the 
Ijasic  requirement  of  having  a  license  or 
((ualifyinfT  for  one.  Thus.  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  which  will  enable  the  Ad- 
ministraior  to  extend  shoit-term  loans 
to  qualifyiti','  veterans  to  (jbtain  a  pilot  s 
Ucen.se. 

It  is  my  sincere  ho)5e  that  ;'ll  of  these 
nece.ssarj'  modifications  in  our  veterans 
laws  will  receive  swift  treatment  and  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Congress.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bills  Vie 
i)rintcd  at  this  ixiint  in  the  I?ecord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yakuor- 
DVGH.  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  appropriately  referred,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  m  the  UEconn.  as 
follows: 

S.  :3349 
.\   uUl   to  amend  .'ection   1661(:i)    of  title  ,38. 

United  Stale.s  CckIc.  rol:(t:ng  to  educational 

;  -ssistance 
IRelcrred    to    tiie   C'oiniiiince   in   L  iljor   .-lui 
Public  Wellarel 

Br  .1  cnaclfd  by  the  Senate  and  lif^n^r 
II/  Repreaentanres  of  t>ie  United  State<  a/ 
Ainerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Keciion 
IGGKal  of  title  38.  United  Elates  t  ode  i.s 
amended  to  read  as  lollow.s, 

"lai  Except  as  provided  in  .--ubscction  ibi, 
each  eligible  veleran  shall  be  c-iilitlcd  to  edu- 
[■.ilional  assiblance  under  this  chapter  lor  a 
jieriod  equal  to  one  .aid  ..  half  times  the 
duration  ol  his  .service  (n  active  duty  after 
January  31.  l'J55  (or  the  equivalent  t;ieri*"l 
in  part-time  educational  assiEl.;incf' i 

"Sec.  2.  Section  1682  (dl  ol  title  38.  Umfci 
States  Code,  l.s  amended  by  striking  out  "\2 
clock  hours  i)er  week"  and  Mibsiitiinng  in 
Iicu  thereof  the  following:  at  least  two 
hundred  hours  per  year  loid  <  i  ;ii  h-a't  eight 
lioiirs  each  month  i ' 

S,   3350 
A    bill    to    amend    section    1677    of    title    38. 

United     .States     Code,     relating     to     fligiii 

training 
I  Referred  to  tiie  Comnmtee  on  Fmancel 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Co7igress  assembled.  That  .'-ubsection 
(a)  of  section  1677  of  title  38.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  sinking  out  the  ma- 
terial preceding  clause  (  1  i  ,  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Admlnifatraior  may  .:ppiovt'  the 
pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran  ii  ihght  tr.in- 
ing    where    such    training    i.s    generally    .(c- 


ie]5tcd  as  lieiess.iry  lor  tlie  alt.ilninent  of  a 
recognized  V(^ational  objective  In  the  held 
ol  avuaion  or  where  generally  accepted  as 
ancillary  to  itie  pursuit  of  a  vocatioii:il  en- 
deavor other  than  avaiiion,  subjcrt  lo  the 
loUovving  conditions:". 

.^EC,  2.  Section  1G77  o!  mlc  :i8.  Ujiifd 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  .-iubseciion  as  loUovva: 

"ici(li  111  any  c.use  m  vvlilch  a  veteran 
wi.'hes  to  pursue  :i  i uur.^e  m  llighl  training 
iiiukT  this  .'■eclion  but  does  l;ol  possess  a 
x.ilKl  private  [nlot's  license  and  has  not  sidis- 
lactonly  compltted  liie  iiiitnber  ol  l.otirs  '■! 
Uighl  mslruclion  required  lor  a  private 
(nlot's  license,  the  Admimi,trator  is  author- 
i<ied  to  make  a  direct  loan  to  such  veteran 
to  pursue  the  lligiit  training  required  lor  a 
jirivate  pilot's  license. 

"(21  Loans  made  under  tliis  ,  iibsei  lion 
may  he  made  ui  any  amount  not  exceeduig 
r500  :ind  sh.ill  bcir  interest  at  a  r,ite  deler- 
iiiincd  by  tlie  Adinini:.lrator.  but  i.ot  i  ) 
cMceed  fj  per  centum  per  annum. 

"CJI  Loans  made  under  this  .--eclion  shall 
be  repaya'ule  in  equal  monthly  installment.-; 
over  a  period  of  time  noi  lo  exceed  three 
vears  tommencing  upon  the  l.iilure  of  the 
iligiljle  veleran  to  enter  upon  a  course  <■! 
trailing  tinder  section  la)  of  this  section 
within  one  \ear  alter  completion  of  the  re- 
(luirements  for  or  the  obtaining  r>l  a  private 
IJilot's  license,  but  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
such  loan  (jjlus  interest  i  may  be  i  anceleU 
at  the  rate  (■!  .T;j'  •  per  centum  lor  each  cal- 
endar year  ol  service  jierformed  by  the  vet- 
er.ui  in  »  recognized  vocational  held  in  aviii- 
tion  entered  upon  pursuant  to  training  un- 
der section  (a  I  hereof. 

"i4i  Lo.tns  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  ijrcscribcd  by  the  Adnnn- 
i^tr.itor," 


I.'XTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
ARMS  CONTROL  .'IND  DIS.'VRMA- 
MFNT  AGENCY— AMENDMENTS 

,^ML^•uM!.^•r,s  ko,-;  -,ni  .anu  toj 
Mr.  CLARK  ,'ubmilled  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
10  the  bill  'ILR.  14940 1  to  amend  the 
.■\rms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended.  In  order  to  (xiend  tlie  author- 
ization lor  iiijpropriations,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  th.e  table  ai.d  to  i)e 
l^rinted, 

'See  reference  to  the  above  ..inend- 
mcnls  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clakk. 
wiiicli  :',i.>pears  under  a  s?ixu'aic  head- 
ing. ' 


HOUSL^'G     AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENl'  ACT  OF  19G8— AMENDMLN  1' 

AMJ:>  UMENT  .NO,   703 

Mr  .JAVITS  ,<-ubmitled  an  ameiid- 
:nent,  intended  ;o  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'S.  ■-;029  >  to  a.ssist  in  ih.e  jiio- 
vision  of  Irousin:;  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  rtlatin;:  to  hou.--in:;  and 
urban  development,  vviiich  was  referred 
to  ihe  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency ;<!id  oidei'ed  to  be  punted. 


ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTID 

'I'he  Secretary  of  tlie  Senate  iiiJoMed 
that  on  today.  Apiil  19.  1968.  i-.e  {.re- 
sented to  tne  President  ol  the  United 
States  the  er. '-oiled  bill  'S.  159  >  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temoorary  transfer  to  a 
single  district  coordinated  or  consoli- 
dated pretrial  proceedinys  of  civil  actions 
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pending  In  different  districts  which  in- 
volve one  or  more  common  queslioiis  of 

f.tct    and  for  other  purposes 


NOrrC'K  CONCFFO'ING  N'OMINATION 
BKFORF  CONtMITTPF  ON  THF  JU- 
DICTARY 

Mr  MrfLEI.I.AN  Mr  P^e^ldont  tlie 
folio'Ain^'  norninrttion  has  been  referred 
to  and  IS  now  pendini^  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Geor'-:e  C  Roeminu  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Examiner  m  Chief  U  S  Patent  Of- 
fice   vice  Malcnlm  F    Bailey,  resinned 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  uiven  to  all 
pers<ins  interested  in  this  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Friday  April  26,  1968,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concernini,'  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  ls  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearinLr  which  :nay  be  sched- 
uled 


re-Ktrn  of  senator  pastore  to 

thf  senate 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that;  one  o;  our  foremost 
colleagues  li.is  returned  to  us  after  an 
extended  illness  We  in  the  Senate  are 
extremely  gratified  tliat  John  Pastore  is 
able  to  join  us  aijain  to  resume  his  vi«- 
orous  activities  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  his  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States 

It  continues  to  be  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Senator  Pastore  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  lookins  forward 
to  many  more  dynamic  and  productive 
sessions  with  liiri. 

You  are  well  now  and  we  are  pleased. 
Welcome  back,  John  Pastore 


GENERAL  ABR.WIS     A  WIdE  CHOICE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent once  asain  President  Johnson  haa 
fniiiid  the  riyht  person  for  the  right  job 
at  ti-.e  right  time  The  case  at  hand  is  the 
Presidents  selection  of  Gen.  Crelghton 
W  Abrams  to  succeed  General  Wcst- 
morel£.nd  as  commander  of  .American 
forces  in  Vietnam  With  the  first  con- 
crete steps  toward  peace  talks,  the  choice 
of  a  new  military  commander  involves 
the  most  sophisticated  and  delicate  con- 
siderations General  Abrams'  traininn. 
backuround.  and  sound  thinking  superbly 
equip  him  lor  the  vital  task  he  now  faces. 
President  Johnson's  choice  has  been 
w  idely  applauded  in  all  quarters  I  should 
like  to  quote  briefly  from  four  articles 
and  editorials  whicii  appeared  in  news- 
papers from  different  sections  of  the 
country 

From  the  Evening  News.  Newark: 

A  highly  competent,  man 

From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 
.Aclmirabiy  suited  to  take  command  of  U  3. 
forces  in  Vietnam 

From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
A  general  fiT  peace  or  war 

From    the   Beaumont   Journal.   Beau- 
mont. Tex 


N'.'.  inly  the  rl^ht  mnn  fur  the  Job  but 
iN.  the  pn)p*r  ihi'lie  fi.r  rhanglnR  c'>ndl- 
tliins  in  Vietnam 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete texts  of  the.se  editorials  be  printed 
in  t!;e  RrroRD 

There  being   no  objection,   the   items 
were     ordered     to     be     printed     in     the 
Record,  as  follows 
Vtnm     the     EvenUiK    .News,     .^pr      \2.     1968 1 

Nrw     Cl'.MM^SDtR 

rien  CrelKhVm  W  .Abnims,  who  has  now 
been  f.MTmiilly  designated  to  succeed  Qen 
WlUl.im  C  Westmoreland  os  commander  of 
American  forces  in  Vletn.im  hn.s  a  reputation 
for  vlijoriivw  .ictlon  He  w  es(>e<*laily  known 
fi<r  his  World  Wiir  II  commimd  nf  tanks  which 
broke  thn^isih  to  relieve  BnstoKne  in  tlie 
Battle  if  the  Bulge  and  pushed  on  to  the 
Rhine 

But  he  IS  also  a  realistic  ofTlcer  and  thus 
iw.ire  lliat  uil  wars  are  dlfTerent  .\s  vice 
chief  .if  »talT  for  tlie  .\rmy  from  AiigiLst 
1364  until  A  year  aijo  he  was  in  i-lose  touch 
with  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  a  participant 
'.n  every  decision  ,iirectlnt[  the  American 
buildup  tliere  .Since  last  .April  he  lias  been 
Gen    Westmoreland's  deputy  commander 

Thus  he  knows,  .md  h.is  said,  that  a  quick 
millt.iry  victory  appears  unlikely  His  .ip- 
pumiment  comes  at  a  time  when  efforts  are 
beinR  mode  t<i  pave  tlie  way  for  i>eace  talks. 
By  the  time  he  Uike&  oomm.ind,  there  should 
he  clearer  indications  if  how  much  hope  can 
be  pi. iced  in  these  efforts  Tliese  in  turn  will 
affect  decisions  about  tlie  .idoptlon  of  new 
military  tactics,  yet  whatever  is  determined, 
a  highly  competent  man  will  be  ready  to 
c.ury  It  out 

(Prom  the  .St   Ixiuls  Olobe-Democrnt.  Apr   12. 
I06SI 

GENrRAl.  .\J1RAMS GoOD  CHOICC 

Gen  Creighton  W  .Abrams  Jr  ,  luxrd-nosed. 
angresslve  soldier  in  the  mold  ot  Cicn  George 
S,  Patton  Jr  ,  under  whom  he  .served  ^%s  a 
tank  commander  in  World  War  II,  is  .idmir- 
ably  suited  to  take  command  of  United  States 
forces  m  Vietnam 

There  .ire  those  already  bemoaning  that 
Gen  Abr.xms  is  not  •diplomatic"  enough  for 
the  .uistgnment.  In  the  words  of  Brig  Gen. 
Anthony  C  McAuliffe.  hero  of  Bastoijne. 
"nuts  •  to  this  suggestion. 

Gen.  .Abr.ims'  job  Is  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  regaining  any  initiative  while  neeotla- 
tl'jns  for  peace  talks  proceed.  He  is  a  soldier, 
not  a  diplomat  Fighting  is  the  n.ime  of  the 
game  with  him.  .And  it  should  be 

The  worst  possible  mlsuke  the  United 
Sliites  could  make  would  be  to  roll  over  and 
play  easy  to  t,ikc  while  the  peace  uUk  prellm- 
.naries  are  under  way. 

Gen  .\br.Tjns  Is  a  veteran  of  Korea,  as  well 
,is  Germany  He  respects  the  enemy  In  Viet- 
nam for  his  'highly  sophisticated  techniques 
of  waging  war  by  a  thorough  Integration  of 
political  and  mllltiiry  methods  " 

H.ivmg  served  as  deputy  to  Gen  William 
C  Westmoreland,  his  West  Point  ci.xssmate. 
Gen  .Abrams  is  the  logical  man  to  succeed 
the  retiring  commander  who  will  become 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

The  President  has  done  right  in  not  choos- 
ing some  political  theorist  without  fighting 
spirit  for  the  big  task  .-ihead. 

[From   the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
.Apr    13.   19681 

Westmoreland  Successor — .Abrams:   A  Gen- 
eral FOR  Peace  or  War 

I  By  Savllle  R    Davis  i 

W.ASHiNGTON  — Gen  Creighton  W  Abrams 
has  one  thing  in  common  with  the  eagle 
on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  He 
hiis  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand  and  .i  bundle 
of    irrows   in   the   other 

If    peace    talks    succeed.    General    Abrams 


will  be  the  man  who  trained  .ind  etiulppi'd 
the  .irmy  of  South  Vietnam  so  that  country 
'an  defend  Itself  and  rele.ise  American 
tr<K-ips  t.i  return  home 

If  the  talks  !all  President  Johnson  will 
have  one  of  the  toughest  of  Army  ctim- 
manders  in  the  field. 

More  to  the  point,  this  combination  of  a 
readiness  to  reduce  American  forces  plus 
.1  mllltarv  preparedness  In  tlie  background 
If  needed,  is  available  to  .support  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiation  with  Hanoi  It  l.s  .i.ssumcd 
here  that  both  parties  will  want,  and  will 
tind   it   neces.sary.   to  bargain   from  strength. 

Important  loncesslons  have  .ilready  been 
m.ide  by  both  sides  in  an  effort  to  bring 
direct  contact  for  the  flrst  time  But  both 
appear  to  be  careful  not  to  concede  so  much, 
.It  the  outset,  that  their  position  looks  like 
weakness  or  capitulation  for  the  bargain- 
ing  to  come 

TROOP    CEIIINC    ANNOf.NC'H) 

Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  titled 
easily  into  this  pattern  at  his  first  press  con- 
lerence 

He  .tnnounced.  :is  If  it  were  a  new  poUcv 
to  grace  the  coming  talks  with  Hanoi,  that 
the  United  States  would  not  exceed  the 
President's  celling  of  549.500  troops  in  Viet- 
nam—not "at  the  present  time  This  was 
Ills  peacemaking  move 

When  South  Vietnamese  tri«)ps  were 
ready  they   could    .       .    supplant    some 

of  the  American  troops."  he  said  This  was 
offered  to  Hanoi  as  an  Incentive  to  reach- 
ing an  agreement — as  a  "long-range  plan  " 
but    with   "no   Immediate   plan"" 

It  .ilso  was  a  warning,  in  the  sense  that 
both  parties  are  warning  each  other  of  what 
will    happen   If    the   talks   break   down. 

.Mr  Clifford  reminded  his  listeners  of  the 
Presidents  San  Antonio  formula,  which 
would  assume"  that  Hanoi  would  not  take 
advantage  of  a  halt  in  the  Iximblng  He  went 
on,  If  we  did  order  a  |compleie|  cessation 
of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  and  found  that 
they  were  taking  advantage  ot  It,  then  we 
would  have  to  make  a  policy  decision  then  as 
to  what  we  would  do" 

"CARROTS     AND    STICK'      TRIED 

It  wiis  the  familiar  negotiating  technique 
of  carrots  and  stick,  familiar  to  bargaining 
of  all  sorts,  whether  over  the  price  of  a  house 
or  all  international  agreement. 

The  President  doubtless  picked  men  whom 
lie  considered  able  to  cope  with  the  two- 
sided  pnicess  of  preparing  for  peace,  and 
keeping  the  nailun"s  powder  dry,  when  he 
named  .Messrs.  Clifford  .uid  Abrams  to  their 
new  posts. 

The  policy  of  preparing  the  .Army  of  .South 
Vietnam  for  gradual  ;uid  eventual  takeover 
from  American  troops  is  not  new.  though  It 
was  revitalized  for  the  present  contacts  with 
Hanoi  It  was  announced  by  Gen  William  C. 
Westmoreland  in  a  Washington  ^peech  last 
November. 

But  It  had  actually  been  planned  In  secret 
a  full  year  ago.  as  reported  In  these  columns 
last  tall,  when  General  .Abrams  wsis  .sent  to 
Vletn.im  with  the  top  priority  as.sit'ninenl  of 
retraining  the  .Army  i..f  .S<-iuth  Vietnam  for 
today  s  eventuality.  President  Thieu  had  also 
accepted  it  prnaleiy.  though  he  did  not  pub- 
licly .say  this  until  the  past  week 

BARGAINING    TWO-EDGED 

Two  kinds  of  biirgaining  .'ire  in  prospect: 
between  Washington  and  Hanoi  and  l>etween 
the  .S,Ugoii  governnu-iit  and  the  .National 
Liberation  Front. 

For  tlie  big-()ovicr  talks  -H;ui>.l  would 
set-in  to  luivo  earned  itie  right  to  be  called 
a  big  power  for  the  present-  ITesident  John- 
son believes  he  needs  strong  military  back- 
ing This  Is  especially  the  case  now.  when 
Hanoi  argties  ih.it  it  has  defeated  the  United 
States  in  the  field  ajid  i^eems  likely  to  treat 
the  United  States  at  the  t)eace  tallts  accord- 
ingly. 
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For  this  purjiose.  tlie  President  has  named 
an  aggressive  now  lommaiider.  and  Secretary 
CMitlord  lia.s  called  up  enough  reserves  to  bring 
the  triMp  level  up  to  the  announced  level  of 
549  500  American  men  and  to  replenish  the 
nation's  depletp<l  .strategic  reserve.  This  is  a 
inixlest  reinforcement  lor  the  present,  cal- 
culate<l  to  .sun  tlie  atmosijhere  ot  jieace  talks. 
If  tliey  shnuki  f.ul.  it  could  be  the  fore- 
runner of  more  reinforcement. 

The  .Siilgon  government,  for  its  talks  wltli 
the  leadership  of  tlie  Viet  Cong,  is  likewise 
III  need  of  strength,  hoiiefully  to  offset  the 
elusive  jxiwer  of  tlie  guerrilla  forces  on  the 
other  side  A  retrained  and  equipped  army  in 
Wa.shlngt<;n"s  view,  would  meet  this  need. 

.Secretary  Clifford  said  tlie  "newest  weap- 
ons '  of  tlie  United  istates  v^'ould  now  be  .sup- 
plied to  that  .Army  .us  a  matter  of  top  jjri- 
orlty. 

A     .NEGOTIATING    CARD 

The  Abrams  appointment  and  the  Clifford 
announcements  become  ciirds  in  the  nego- 
tiating prix-ess.  therefore,  as  well  as  an  in- 
surance  .cgalnst  il-s  collapse 

His  new  deputy  .serves  a  siniihir  inirpose 
in  ,t  (liirercnt  way 

l.t  ticn.  .Andrew  J  G<H>dpaster  is  a  delib- 
erate complement  to  the  lormer  t.mk  com- 
mander who  IS  his  chief  General  Goodpas- 
ter  was  trained  m  t!ie  ijohtics  i>l  war  and  in 
the  complex  art  of  iiolicymaking  during  his 
.seven  ye.irs  as  millt.iry  aide  in  the  White 
House  He  was  very  close  to  President  Elsen- 
hoVi-er  duriiiij  that  period  and  was  his  liaison 
with  the  National  S-'ecurity  Council  stati. 

In  a  Vietnam  war  which  Is  con.sidered 
more  polilic.il  than  milit  iry  and  more  rivil 
war  th.m  war  Ijctvveen  nations.  General 
Goodpaster  is  c\pc(  ted  •"  pri'.-.dc  political 
miliuiry  leadership 

Meanwhile,  the  liaegling  over  a  site  for 
peace  t..Uks  ttoes  on  it  illustrates  the  dlf- 
ticulty  of  fft-iblishing  even  iireliniinary  con- 
t.ict   between   V.'a.sliington   and   Hanoi. 

Sharp-edged  statement  by  the  White 
House  .irguine  for  a  neutral  city  fits  into 
the    picture 

But  .ivailable  evidence  liere  does  not  sug- 
gest that  this  IS  ;»  linal  refusal  to  accept 
Wi>rsaw.  which  was  proposed  by  Hanoi.  Nor 
docs  it  appear  to  indicate  that  President 
.Johnson  is  iiriiorlng  his  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  the  United  .-^i.ites  would  'go  aiiy- 
•.vhere.  anytime  '  to  talk  with  lepresent.itives 
of   Hanoi." 

Rather  this  appears  to  be  |).u't  "I  ill  in- 
complete nceotuilins  proces.s  in  which  both 
sides  are  engaging — 'r  caught  up — in  hard 
bareainlng  at   the  very   outset 

Tlie  Wliite  House  statement  said  that  the 
Uimed  States  had  :  imgcsted  ,;  'lumber  ol 
neutral  cities  Tlipse  .re  prc.-iiiiicd  to  include 
Bandung,  .Singapore,  Kuala  Limipur.  Vienti- 
ane,   and    New    Delhi. 

The  statement  argued  for  a  site  providing 
"a  neutral  ;itnu..  plicrc  I  ur  to  both  .sides."  It 
stressed  that  this  i-nould  be  "achieved 
promptly  through  miittial  agreement"" 
ihouuli  indicating  this  was  not  i  final  re- 
jection 'il  a  Conimuni.si  or  pro-Conimunist 
city. 

The  tart  flavor  of  'he  statement  came  in 
tlie  words:    ""  'hose  .ictmg  in  uood  faith 

wTll  not  .seek  to  make  this  a  matter  ol  prop- 
aganda"" 

It  is  cmpiKisized  here  that  negotiations 
continue  and  liave  not  been  l:.roken  off. 

IProm  the  Heauinont  Journal.  Apr.  12.  19681 
Westmoreland  io  Abrams 

President  Johnson"s  designation  of  Gen. 
Creiglilon  W.  Abrams  Jr.  to  succeed  Gen.  Wll- 
iKim  C.  Westmoreland  as  commander  of 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  surprises  nobody. 

Speculation  has  centered  on  Abrams  ever 
since  lie  was  called  to  Washington  recently 
for  two  days  of  discussions  with  the  Presi- 
dent Many  military  analysts  have  predicted 
the  designation.  Most  have  said  Abrams  is  the 
logical  successor  to  Westmoreland. 


Indeed.  Gen,  Abrams  apiieors  to  lie  not  on!v 
the  riglit  man  for  the  job  bin  also  the  proper 
cliolce   for  changing  conditions  in   Vietnam. 

One  change  is  a  .shift  in  more  responsibility 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  miUtary.  .Abrams,  as 
Westmorelanri"s  chief  deputy,  has  had  tlie 
trying  responsibility  of  improving  South 
VletnanTs  army.  The  lecent  lowering  nI  i  he 
driift  age  there  rcUecUs  a  niciisure  of  ills  suc- 
cess. He  lias  used  every  knovn  milil.iry  tocli- 
nique  to  unify  iind  inspire  the  liigcing  South 
Vletiiiimese  lorces.  iiiCludinit  .•-ubtle  .-Uitgcs- 
tions  Ibiit  ii  niiin"s  iiiice.'- i^ts  wjuld  be  di.^- 
plciised  If  he  old  not  lio  ,i  belier  job  .Such 
l.ingu.ige  IS  liiiOer-stood  and  iipjireciitted  in 
.Southeast  -Asia  It  is  i-!ief't.ve,  iii>  .\br  iius  sus- 
pecied   it   \vt)uld   b". 

The  key  to  the  confusing  war.  in  .Abr:iins' 
view,  is  security  lor  the  jieojile  la  ."^oul  h  \'iel- 
nam.  But.  and  this  is  important.  In  .ittcmpt- 
Ing  to  assess  his  new  position  ius  commander. 
he  Ijeileves  that  .South  Vietnams  own  forces 
can  be  built  up  to  jjlay  the  key  role  in  the 
war  iigaiiist  aggres.sion 


IN    DEFENSE    OF    A    MAN    AND    HIS 
CHURCH 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  St. 
Joseiyh's-on-Carrollton  Manor  is  one  of 
the  ^'reat  landmarks  of  America.  This 
small  church  and  its  environs  stand  on 
a  6-acre  plot  at  the  heart  of  what  once 
was  the  17,000-acre  estate  of  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  whose  ^;randfath- 
er  was  one  of  the  earliest  .settlers  of 
Maryland  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  early  colonial  America.  Car- 
roll, a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  one  of  Maryland's  first 
two  Senators,  was  the  unpinal  founder 
of  the  parish,  setting  aside  land  and 
donating  money  for  its  con.siruclion  in 
1811. 

The  pastor  of  St.  Josep->h'.s-on-Carroll- 
ton  Manor  is  the  Reverend  Joseph  F. 
Thorning,  an  internationally  known  .stu- 
dent of  inter-American  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs.  Father  Thorning  has  .served 
his  congregation  faithfully  for  22  years, 
and  I  am  proud  that  he  counts  me  as  one 
of  his  good  friends. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  from  Father 
Thorning  recently  that  the  historic  .set- 
tins  of  St.  Joseph's  is  in  .serious  danger 
of  heing  destroyed  forever  in  the  inter- 
ests of  so-called  iiropicss.  The  firm  ot 
Howmct-Pechmey.  a  Franco-American 
company,  has  announced  plans  to  build 
an  aluminum  reduction  plant  which 
would  encircle  the  church  with  its  com- 
plex. Father  Thorning  has  suddenly 
found  him.self  fighting  for  the  integrity 
of  his  parish  against  the  blitzkrieg  tactics 
of  a  giant  corporation  and  .-hortsiphted 
local  boosters, 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  .uood  con- 
science sit  idly  by  and  watch  a  lone, 
brave  man  do  battle  to  preserve  lor  all 
of  us  the  treasure  he  has  been  entrusted 
with.  I  cannot  remain  on  the  sidelines 
while  the  forces  of  woefully  misplaced 
advancement  trample  ^n  a  national  her- 
itage and  the  life  work  of  a  man.  Dictates 
of  conscience  compel  me  to  come  to  lus 
side,  so  at  the  very  least  Jie  has  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  lie  no  loiij'er  .stands 
alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  Father 
Thorning  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It 
is  a  heart-rending  document,  for  it 
speaks  in  the  simple,  devout  tones  of  a 


humble  priost  whose  aneuish  for  the 
fate  of  his  church  and  his  Hock  is  un- 
dist.'U^.s(>d.  Yet.  with  the  scalpel  of  the 
trained  .scholar  with  insight,  it  lays  bare 
the  core  of  this  i.ssue.  revealing  .several 
dire  international  implications  which 
run  counter  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

.Spcdud.  I  ask  uniiniiiious  consent  that 
\wo  aiticli's  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  (11  January  1.  1968.  be  printed  m 
the  l-.'Efciin.  The  first  is  a  sumiiiation  of 
contio\ei"sy  surrounding  tlie  piroposal  to 
erect  the  iiluminum  reduction  iilant.  The 
second  cites  nn  industrial  study  which 
recommends  that  the  area  m  which  St. 
Jo.seph'.s  is  located  be  left  in  its  i>resent 
state. 

There  bein-i  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  REtoitn, 
as  follows: 

.St.  JosEPn's-oN-C.\r.p.oi  lion  Manor. 

fredfnrl:    Md..  Frbiuanj  21 .  I'JGS. 
.Senator  Joseph  M   M<iNroYA. 
U'as/r.;ia(oi!.  D.C. 

Ml  Ml  Y    QUERIUO  t   III  STUE  .AMIGO-.SENADOn. 

Joe:  Pax  Clinsii  Yi/U  brought  Joy  to  mv  .soul, 
yesterday  evening,  in  many  ways  Indeed,  your 
jiresencp.  iiccoinixinied  by  your  lovely  wile. 
Dell. I.  .iiid  charming  daughter.  Miss  Linda 
Jean,  would  be  enough  to  make  iiiiy  one  of 
your  irieiuLs"  lie;irt  overflow  with  happine,s.s 
"i'ou  .;11  were  the  pcrsonirication  of  goodness, 
I)i\  iiip  iuid  liuniiiii 

.At  "he  tame  tune,  to  my  immen.se  delight, 
I  Iciirned  that  you  have  been  planiiing  a 
niiijor  speecli  lor  your  distUiguished  Col- 
leagues in  'I'lie  U,.S  Seiiiite  ;ibout  the  vil.il 
interests  il  oar  peoijie,  lace  to  face  with 
the  .striUige  li  not  i-inister,  altitude  and  ac- 
tions of  Presjdeiit  i  General  i  l"liiirles  de 
Gaulle, 

lii  1  .'lis  I onnec.tion.  you  .ire  free  to  use,  in 
anv  w.iv  you  see  tit.  the  enclosed  reports  Irom 
the  Biiltiniore  Morning  Sun  .oid  irom  other 
vehicles  of  jjublic  interest  In  general,  your 
"Padre  of  The  AnierlcoE."'  iiS  .Senator  Mike 
Maii.sfieid  put  it.  iias  been  quoted,  correctlv 

More  iniport.intly,  the  I-"rench-b..sed  i.nd 
Freiich-doniiiiated  Peclilncy-Hriwmel  Corpo- 
rations iiave  mounted  a  monster  publicitv 
campaign  which,  in  my  judgment  .iiid  that 
ol  my  many  friends,  may  be  described  .li 
bordering  on  calumny."  In  short,  because 
our  I'iinsh  Council  and  their  shepherd,  unan- 
imously, demand  iron-clad  guarantees  to  pro- 
tect vital  considerations,  the  Pechiney- 
Ilowmct  F team-roller  has  created  an  Image  of 
your  undcnagncd  servant  as  ".in  enemy  of 
(progress  '  The  truth  is  that  we  question  the 
wisdom  i.if  surrounding  an  historic  Place  nl 
Divine  Worship,  in  secret,  and  then  to  ramrod 
the  whole  deal""  through  .ill  the  local  olli- 
'lals  wlio  should  protect  iheir  own  iieople. 
by  dangling  the  bait  of  ii  promised  '^ISO - 
1:00.000  00  investnieni.  .iPl  to  employ  about 
1 100  workers."" 

.\mong  liie  que-.tions  I  v..iiit,  .•niv.f re.l  ,  re 
the  following: 

n  What  assurance  do  we  have  that  none 
of  tiie  aluminum  will  not  go  to  Prance  aiul 
from  France  for  military  i.ircraft  in  .SovKt 
China.' 

ji  To  what  extent  will  the  net  profits. 
whicli  tor  Pechinev  .ilone  were  almoit  one 
billion  dollars,  complicate  tlie  tMilancc  ot 
I)aymenis"  situation  of  our  own  country.  The 
Uiiiied  St.itcs  of  America'.-' 

ill  Why  should  this  wonderful  MarvLnd 
countryside  be  condemned  to  a  sad  late  as  "an 
industrial  siuni'.'"" 

4 1  'I"o  what  extent  will  the  newly  crc  aeJ 
"".^I'tmi""  iirea  discourage.  <>t  prevent  God- 
Iovhil:  ])cople  of  all  religious  I-aiths  Iroin  wiir- 
shiping  here"? 

5 1  Why  .should  this  community  have  io 
sutler  air,  ■water  and  land  iioil'Jiion  which, 
.lioiig   me  highways,  is  .ilre-.idy   b.^d  enough'.' 
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Dear  niu«trlous  Friend  kindly  consider 
whether  or  not  even  before  your  major  ad- 
dress yon  may  W't  Mite  to  ron.^lder  t.he  tid- 
visMhidiy  of  prep«rtns;  enough  mH'er.Hl  to 
show  thai  re«pecte<l  nxl  respoaslble  le<«lers. 
chiefly  nijble  reprPsent.iti-.eB  of  the  people  la 
The  I'onnreaa  in  E»th  bodies,  are  caUin({  for 
ail  the  facta  They  de,  The  Corpor-.iUon  i 
had  :»;mi«t  t*'o  yeirs.  In  collusion  with  local 
County  ofllchil.s  vi  plot  their  onurse  and 
secure  their  opt:  ir:»  secretly  Unless  I  .\ra 
mlsf.ilcen  Perhlney-Howmet  Corporations  in 
the  ll^ht  of  iidrnltted  rudeness  and  misrepre- 
sentation, owe  your  P^idre  '  <ind  his  Socle 
an  open  apolotry  or.  at  the  very  leiust  a  public 
■  iunende  honorable  ' 

Here  In  TJie  Heurt  of  Murvland"  we  have 
only  about  ten  days  left  befure  a  costly  court 
struggle  may  be  initiated  In  my  opinion. 
Pechlney-Howmet.  oBlol.ils  and  the  local 
bosses,  who  see  their  sh.ire  of  the  pots  of 
gold  ( or  slunLng  aluminum  I  on  tlie  horizcm." 
should  apologize,  back  up  aiid  start  up  all 
over  a<.iin  We  need  .uid  deserve  two  years 
t'l  iiRilc  into  the  whole  complex  of  condltlona 
that  .ire  apt  to  poison  human  beings,  deface 
the  beautiful  landscape  and  make  little  of  a 
PUice  of  Divine  Worship,  originally  designed 
and  provided  by  one  of  the  tlrst  two  United 
Stares  Sehatfjrs  from  Maryland,  namely. 
"Ch.irles  CaVfoll  of  CarrolUon."  who  was  the 
one  Member  of  The  Mother  Church  of  Chris- 
tianity who  signed  The  DecIaraMon  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America. 
"Carrollton  ■  Is  the  only  place  named  on  The 
Declaration  We  would  Uks  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  this  momentous  event  in 
history  by  an  ecumenical  gathering  of  numer- 
ous statesmen  scholars,  workers,  farmers, 
miners  and  Prela'es  of  all  religious  Faiths, 
When""  on  July  The  Fourth.  1976  I  pray 
that  you  and  yours  may  be  here  on  that 
occasion. 

(•'El   P.\dre '1    Joseph   P    Tho«.vinc. 

Ph    D    DD    a  Country  PastoT 

'  i 

Frzocrick   Col-NTT    Pla.vt   SrrE   Dr.aws    Fi«b 
TnoM   PKZTSrt 
(By  William  P   GlUeni 
BurKETSTOwM      .Mo.     December     31  —The 
CithoUc  pastier  of  .i  <-.;:untry  church  here  Is 
embr"tiecl  with  Frederick  county  offlclals  over 
the   I  ?50- icre  Mte  of  a  proposed  aluminum 
reduction    plant    which    would    encircle    his- 
toric  St    J 'sephs-on-CarroUton    Manor 

In  contrast  to  the  Rev  Joseph  F  Thurn- 
Ing,  the  church  s  pa-stor.  and  21  other  mum- 
bers  of  the  Carrollton  Manor  Community 
Committee  leaders  of  almost  every  segment 
of  Frederick  county  have  indorsed  the  loca- 
tion of  the  aluminum  plant  La  the  rural, 
southern  section  of  this  county. 

.\3ser:lng  that  Frederick  county  should 
encourage  ladustriAl  expansion  through  re- 
zoning  of  ".ippropriate"  areas,  the  county 
Commissioners  recently  rezon«d  tlie  l,3oO 
acres  of  prime  agricultural  land  for  hejivy 
industrial  use 

Father  Thornlng  the  71-vear-old  paator 
of  St  Joseph  s-on-CarroUton  Manor  who  is 
also  a  scholar  and  spe<'lallst  In  mter-.\mer- 
ican  affairs  says  that  he  will  continue  to 
demand  ironclad'  guarantees  that  the 
nelghb<.>rhood  of  Carrollton  Manor  "remain 
beautiful  Maryland  countryside  and  not  t>e 
transformed  into  an  Industrial  slum." 

The  six-acre  grounds  of  the  small  church, 
rectciry  and  graveyard  are  located  in  the 
center  of  what  was  once  the  17  000-acre 
estate  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  a 
grandson  of  the  original  Chaxlea  Carroll  who 
came  to  Maryland  la  1680  and  became  one 
o(  the  wealt.'ilest  men  la  the  American  col- 
onies Charles  Carroll  founded  the  parish  In 
lail  by  donating  laxid  and  money  lor  con- 
struction of  the  church. 

Almost  four  months  ago  the  Howmet 
C'.-rporation.  an  .\merlciin  metals  company, 
and  one  of  its  major  stockholders,  the 
FreiKh    Qrm   t^f    Pechlney.    announced    plaos 


t>j  build  here  a  pr.mary  aluminum  plant 
which  would  have  a  total  eventual  Invest- 
ment  of   ab<->ut   tlSfl.lX'M)  00<3 

Assisted  by  the  Pi>t<imac  EdUion  Company 
of  Hagerstown  In  exploring  sites  In  Mary- 
land, the  two  corporations  ■teoired  opUonji 
la.%t  summer  to  puriha.se  1  4(mi  .icres  o(  land 
from  four  farmers 

The  two  companies,  which  have  a  50  per 
cent  Interest  In  a  similar  plant  in  Ferndale. 
W.tsh  .  on  Puget  S«)und.  i-ited  as  their  rea- 
sons for  choosing  the  Buckeystown  site  the 
availability  of  low-cost  p<jwer,  pr  .xlinlty  to 
Lancaster.  Pa.  i  where  Howmet  operates  a 
mill  fabricating  aluminum  products)  prox- 
imity to  the  port  of  Bultlmore  and  favor- 
able terrain  for  construction. 

The  aluminum  reduction  plant  would  em- 
ploy 8*0  persons,  as  many  locally  as  are 
available  when  the  plant  Is  In  full  opera- 
tion, according  to  Information  m  an  eleven- 
page  b<H>klet  distributed  by  Howmet-Pech- 
iney  throughout  the  county. 

The  people  :n  Freilerlck  county  .ire  (jver- 
w.ielmingly  in  t.ivor  oi  Howmet  locaiing  its 
plant  here  ■'  E  Robert  Bowlii.s.  s;iles  manager 
of  a  limestone  rjvinrrylng  flmi  and  ch.-umi.in 
of  tiie  local  Chamber  of  Commerce's  ncvi  p^" 
diistriM  ciimmltr^e   said  f 

•The  .-ulded  Jobs  would  give  .a  demilte 
St  ibllry  and  diversity  to  the  UborVoix^The 
benefits  to  the  economy  will  be  sJ'fretit  .la 
to  .itfect  .111  citizens  In  Frederick  county.  '  Mr. 
Bowl  us  said. 

crrizENs  svppoRT  pi.am 

.\t  .1  December  15  hearing  on  tlie  rezoiUng 
of  the  Howmet  land  the  county  commission- 
ers received  96  letters  of  support  for  the 
plant  fnim  private  citizens  and  county  orga- 
m&itlorts.  mcludlntj  the  Pearl  Harbor  Sur- 
vivors Association,  the  C.im>ll  Manor  Lions 
Club  of  Buckeystown  and  tlie  Management- 
Execuuve  Group  of  Frederick  county 

Two  Howmet-Pecluney  represenUiitlves 
spent  two  -weeks  In  early  November  address- 
ing about  20  civic  oriranlzatlons  and  dis- 
tributing Information  about  the  companies' 
plans  "We  have  talked  to  thoiLsan<ls  of  peo- 
ple In  Frederick  county,  "  Mr    Bowliia  siud. 

Father  Thorrung,  who  has  been  pabUjr  of 
the  llO-f.iimly,  counu-y  parish  for  22  years, 
s.ud  this  week  th.it  liis  oppotutlon  '„<^  \he 
pl.inned  aluminum  plant  is  tja-sed  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Howmet-Pechiney 
a*rents  secured  options  on  the  land  surround- 
ing the  church  The  parish  c-ounciI  has  sup- 
pc^riett  his  opposition  to  the  reaoning  action 
of  Uie  county  commissioners 

"The  whole  procedure  from  the  start  repre- 
sented A  gr'166  violation  of  courtesy,  consid- 
eration and  goodwill,"  he  said. 

"BOXED   us   IN" 

He  added  "Like  a  besieging  army,  they 
h.ive  boxed  us  In.  Why  couldn't  Uiey  have 
h;vd  confidence  In  a  priest  and  told  me  what 
they  wanted  I'm  not  Hghtlng  them.  I'm 
pnitecting  my  people  " 

J  Edward  Davm,  a  Baltimore  attorney  rep- 
resenung  the  C.-vrroUton  .Manor  ciuzens' 
group,  sttid  'Our  oppoetuon  is  bitsed  on  the 
manner  m  which  the  Planning  ,ind  Zoning 
Commission  went  atxjul  this  procedurally." 

Mr  D-av;s  referred  to  the  re«-ommendaUon 
by  t.he  Frederick  County  PI. inning  ,ind  Zon- 
ing Commission  that  the  ooxinty  oomml.ssion- 
ers  re-ione  the  Hat  f.ixmland  In  the  Predenck 
valley  for  heavy  industrial  u«e 

"EBROa  '    rs    CITBD 

In  .in  opinion  written  by  Richard  P  Crom- 
bie  the  -ounty's  youthful  planning  director, 
the  planning  commisBiou  saad  that  the 
county  s  1958  general  plan  made  a  substan- 
tial error'  by  not  properly  designating  the 
Buckeystown-Adurnstown  area  as  suitable  for 
Industry 

Both  Mr  Crombie  and  Mr  Davis  sjud  that 
they  will  present  more  JeUuhfl  information 
at  a  hearing  to  be  held  later  •job  month  be- 
fore the  Frederick  county  Bouxd  of  /Zoning 
.Appeals    The  board  may  exercise  broad  pow- 


ers  in   determining   conditions   under   which 
the  Uuid  could  t>e  used 

I'he  planning  commission  recommended. 
ami  the  county  conimi.s^loiurs  .ippro\e<l.  that 
50  tt)  1  400  .teres  which  the  Howmet-Pechl- 
ney  flmus  had  und«r  option  in  the  iniine<ll- 
ate  vicinity  of  the  liurcli  and  several  nearby 
residences  should  be  retained  m  the  agri- 
cult  ural  /.one 

!<0    rlNAL    ANSWKB 

F,itlifr  TJiornlng  has  .suitgested  to  tlie 
president  of  Howmet  John  .1  Hurke  how- 
ever, that  Howmet  ,ind  I'ei-hlnev  cfinslder 
donating  100  acres  of  land  -o  St  Joseph's-on- 
Carrollton  Manor  in  order  'o  preserve  llfl  hl.s- 
torlc  character  Mr  Burke  has  Riven  no  llnal 
answer  yet 

".•\bove  all  I  want  to  reverse  the  driving, 
crushing  march  of  the  publicity  steamroller  " 
Father  Tliornliig  said  last  week. 

"Why  shouldn't  we  have  time  to  send  an 
independent  expert  at  our  own  expense  to 
inspect  the  plant  In  Washington?"  Father 
Thorning  .-isked 

The  priest  said  he  had  declined  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  Howmet-Pechiney  aluminum 
reduction  plant  in  W.u--hnu;ton  because  of  the 
press  of  his  parish  duties  and  his  writing  and 
lecturing  .isslgnments 

riNE.ST.   CLEANKST     VISITOR.S   SAY 

Tlie  dozen  county  otEclals  and  local  busi- 
ness men  vi-ho  visited  the  Howmet-Pechlncv 
plant  ui  Wiu.hlnk;ton  In  October  iiit  the  com- 
pany s  Invitation  I  said  they  were  convinced 
that  It  w-;u5  one  of  the  tlnest  and  cleanebt 
openitlons  of  its  kind. 

niose  w-ho  favor  the  HiCA-met  plant's  Uk-.i- 
tlon  In  the  Buckeystown-.Adainslown  area 
cite  Father  Tliornings  request  for  more  time 
to  study  Howmet's  proposal  as  an  example  of 
the  "unreasonable"  altitude  of  the  C.irroUton 
Manor  group. 

"A    UtMOtRACY   ' 

"This  Is  a  democr.icy  When  99  persons 
agreetl  that  something  Is  good,  the  remain- 
ing one  should  go  along  with  tlie  majority,  " 
a  member  of  the  Ux-al  Chiunber  of  Com- 
merce s;ud, 

Fatlier  Thorning  replied  "Theee  companies 
took  eighteen  montlis  to  llnd  a  suitable  site. 
Why  can  t  we  have  ample  time  to  make  an 
independent   investigation'.' " 

INQUSTRIAL  Plan  Cftes  Frederick 
I  By  a  Sun  stall  correspondent) 

Bi-(-KEVSTowN,  Md  ,  December  31. — A  1968 
report  by  the  Potomac  Edison  Company  of 
Hagerstown.  which  worked  with  the  Howmet- 
Pechiney  corporations  in  exploring  sites  for 
an  aluminum  reduction  plant  here,  recom- 
mends that  industrial  growth  In  Frederick 
county  be  concentrated  "In  large  part  sur- 
rounding Frederick  city  '" 

.\ccordlug  to  thrre  dltTcrent  concepts  of 
development,  one  -f  w,^lch  attempts  to  pre- 
dict gniwth  as  !ar  ahead  as  the  year  2000. 
tbe  Bucke\-stown-.Adamstown  area  recently 
rezoned  for  heavy  industry  would  remain 
iigriculturnl. 

The  report  says  that  the  fertile  agricul- 
tural land  111  the  Frederick  Valley  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  pnxluctuely  and  further, 
the  valuable  limestone  deposits  beneath  this 
valley  will  be  pre-strved  for  iuture  use  " 

The  report,  vihlch  reflects  six  months  of 
"Intensive  study  "  by  the  utility,  attempted 
to  foreciiit  the  tlevelf^pinent  ixttterns  antici- 
pated in  Frederick  county  over  the  next  20 
to  40  yesirs 

The  Potomac  Edison  report  Is  in  effect  a 
master  plan  for  an  area  that  includes  Freder- 
ick county,  the  western  portions  of  Carroll 
and  HowRi-d  counties  and  the  northern  third 
of  Montgomery  county. 


ART  EXHIBIT 


Mr    RIBICOPF.   Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attenUon  of  the  Senators  to  a 


Apnl   19,   19  ns 
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l)hi)to(tiai)hic  exhibit  in  the  reception 
room  o*  my  office 

The  picture.s  were  taken  by  residents 
of  Connecticut. 

Their  are  12  photoiiraphs  in  all,  and 
tliey  reflect  the  color,  and  diversity  of 
Connecticut  lite 

I  am  proud  of  the.se  pictures — all  of 
them  taken  by  .students  of  the  Famous 
Photocrapher.s  School  of  'Westport, 
ronn  — and  I  invite  Senators  and  their 
slatT.s  to  .stop  by  my  office  and  .see  them. 

It  is  a  yreat  plea.suie  for  me  to  show 
the.se  photographs.  I  know  others  will 
eni()y  them  too. 

The  photogi-aphers  and  the  titles  of 
their  work.s  leaturod  in  "The  Face  of 
Connecticut  '  exhibit  are: 

Georfje  C  Bradbury,  of  Rivei.side. 
Old  Window,  My,stic   " 

Richard  W  Forbes,  of  Wt.st  Hartford, 
Backyard  in  Connecticut   ' 

Allied  G  Gorski  of  Stratford.  "La- 
uoon,  Tory  Hill  Estates,  Stratford." 

.'^Icxandir  Gnm.shaw  of  Ea.st  Hartford, 
Pounders   Bridge.   Hartford,' 

Rot>ert  M.  Hallam  of  Somers,  "Snow- 
stoiTn  in  Connecticut  " 

Paul  M  King  of  Ea,st  Killingly.  "Rose- 
land  Park.  Woodstock.  " 

Theodore  Kulik  of  Trumbull.  "Church 
in  Ti-umbull   " 

Philip  W  Miller  of  Avon,  "Horse  and 
Rider,  Farmington  " 

Rev.  Philip  W  Roberts,  of  Glaston- 
bur>-,  "Reflections,  Downtown  Hartford," 

Mrs  Gerhard  R.  Schade.  Jr.,  of  Glas- 
tonbuiT,  "Children  Playing  in  Bloom- 
fleld  ' 

Jack  Spralt,  of  B;>lton.  "Foundry 
Worker,  Noank,  Conn." 

Eugene  Tmdeau  of  West  Cornwall. 
Church  in  New  Milford." 


THE  HIGHER  PRIORITY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  "No 
Hif^her  Priority"  is  the  title  of  an  excel- 
lent article  ijublished  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Progressive,  The  article  deals  with 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  and  the  imperative 
need  for  our  doing  something  about  it. 
As  the  article  points  out  very  clearly  and 
Its  has  been  lont;  evident,  the  billions  of 
dollai-s  that  we  are  now  wasting  in  pur- 
suing an  unjustifiable  and  indefensible 
war  in  Asia  prevent  us  from  meeting  the 
crisis  at  home.  Unless  the  Asian  war  is 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  and  the 
funds  now  beins  drained  away  half  way 
around  the  world  for  no  good  purpose 
are  turned  back  to  remove  the  underly- 
mt;  causes  of  the  civil  war  at  home  by 
constructive  measures  in  slum  clearance, 
liousinu,  education,  and  job  opportuni- 
ties, we  ,shall  lose  both  wars.  Actually  we 
are  losing  both.  We  have  already  lost 
•hem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  i)nnted  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

No    HIC.HFR     PRI   IRITV 

The  long,  hot  summer  of  1968  opened,  un- 
.sea,sonably,  early  in  March  in  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. It  was  a  hush  leapue  effort  c.s  racial 
disorders  go — one  dead,  some  windows 
sm.ished,  a  few  cars  stoned.  As  might  have 


been  expected,  the  sole  liitality  wa'-  .i  Nepro 
youth,  sixteen-year-old  Howard  .Stevenson, 
felled  by  a  white  police  officer's  shot^'un 
blast  Thr  Nerr  York  Timfs  ran  the  story  on 
Page  30,  and  some  newspapers  didn't  bother 
with  It  at  all,  Pcrhfip,-;  they  deculeti  that 
bigger,  better  riots  would  soon  lie  making 
dem.Tiids  on  their  sp;!Cf  ,« 

With  grim  f;itali,'=in  llie  iKition  :  ccins  to 
be  settling  m  lor  a  new  round  ol  escalation 
in  the  racial  war  PrrsiUoiil  Jol.nson  says 
he  expects  ,i  liuci  siimnv  r  many  bad  sum- 
mers The  .Sen.:tc  lariled  :ts  civil  lights  bill 
with  ".'.ntlriot"  ,iiiieiulmrnls  while  watering 
down  llie  open  liousing  jirovlslons  Tlie  po- 
lice --lockpile  wcapfins,  and  tlie  Army  df\ises 
elriborate  counter-insurpeiicy  pl;in^  (The 
word  is  that  they  worV:  better  in  the  United 
.States  than  in  Vi('tii,'>-ni  i  C5un  dealers  re- 
port  thai   small-irnis  .--ales   are   l)oomini.t 

It  is  this  mindless  rfsittnalion  to  catas- 
trophe that  the  Nation^il  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  tried  :.o  nard  to  dis- 
pel 111  its  ina,ssi\c  reij.irt  last  month.  With 
surprising  cotiriiKc- -  surprisinc;  i)ccau.-c  of 
its  essentially  conservntive.  politically  cau- 
tious composition— the  Commission  di.-g- 
no-'ed  the  cancer  destroving  tlie  nation  as 
while  racism,  and  warned  that  "our  nation 
is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one  bl.ick 
one  white — sep.irate  but.  unequal  "  With 
candor,  that  has  become  all  too  ri.re  in  Gov- 
ernment reports  it  described  Mie  'squalor 
and  deprivation  in  •ilietto  iicighl-'orhfKids  ' 
In  graphic  detail  it  rcooiimed  the  indignities 
to  which  black  Americans  arc  subjected  and 
the  insensitivity,  ineptitude,  and  ."-heer  in- 
difference to  human  life  which  otficiils — par- 
ticularly those  charged  with  "iii,iiiitalninc 
law  and  order"     have  displayed 

In  what  Is  surely  one  of  the  most  lorth- 
rlght  flndings  of  any  ot  the  multitude  of 
•commissions  that  have  investigated  U.S  race 
relations,  this  Commission  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  moral  crisis  confronting  America  on 
the  home  front  when  it  said: 

"What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood — but  what  the  Negro  .American 
can  never  forget — Is  that  white  society  is 
deeply  implicated  in  the  phetto.  White  in- 
stitutions created  it.  white  institutions  main- 
tain It,  and  white  society  condones  it   " 

If  the  nation  is  to  avoid  blind  repres-sion 
or  capitulation  to  lav.-lessness,  the  Commis- 
sion concluded,  it  must  make  a  commit- 
ment— "compassionate,  massive,  and  sus- 
tained, backed  hy  the  resources  ol  the  most 
powerful  and  the  richest  nation  on  this 
earth."  It  must  undertake  profrrams  requir- 
ing ■■unprecedented  levels  o!  UindliiK  :ind  in-r- 
formance." 

"There  can  be  no  higher  iiriorlly  !dr  na- 
tional action  and  no  higher  claim  on  the  na- 
tion's conscience,"  the  Commission  declared. 

Obviously,  the  Commission's  chairman. 
Governor  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois,  and  his  ten 
colleagues  were  profoundly  affected  by  the 
130  witnesses  they  heard  over  a  seven-month 
period,  by  the  visits  they  paid  to  the  ghettos, 
by  the  1,200  persons  interviewed  by  the 
Commission  staff,  by  the  detailed  surveys  of 
twenty-four  disorders  in  twenty-three  cjtleB. 
Obviously,  too,  they  devoutly  hoped  iliat 
their  report  would  similarly  .ffcct  all  .'Amer- 
icans. 

But  less  than  a  month  after  publication 
of  the  report,  it  seems  to  stand  in  serious 
danger  of  being  forgottrn-at  least  by  those 
who  have  the  power  and  the  responsibility  to 
translate  the  Commission's  recommendations 
into  a.ction.  The  rallying  cry  has  produced  no 
rally. 

Representative  Oeorce  H.  Mi-.lion  o:  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  import:: nt  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  was  one  of  the  flrst  to 
comment  on  the  report.  He  aid  he  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  proposals  for  new  and  sub- 
stantial expenditures  becaVLse  the  money  Just 
is  not  there. 

■Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  w-ho 
once  would  have  welcomed  such  a  report  as 
a  clFrion  call  for  action  long  overdue,  said  the 


CoinmiK-slon's  assertion  lliat  the  nation  is 
moving  toward  separate  but  unequal  s(Kleties 
"may  lie  true,  altliouph  it',^  open  to  some 
challenge  "  Last  summer.  Humphrey  called 
for  a  Marshall  Plan  style  attack  on  \]ir  jiroh- 
lenis  ot  tiie  cities  with  iiione\  no  oh^-ci 
until  I'resldenl  Johnson  sliuslied  hliii  -ap. 
Now  lie  would  only  say  vaguely  Ihnl  the 
burden  is  not  on  the  Goveriimtni  but  on 
"our  iroe  society" 

Former  Vice  Presidfnt  Richard  M  Ni\on, 
v.ith  one  eye  llxed  on  the  White  Hou.se  ai'd 
the  other  on  the  white  r;  cists  w-lio  mlKhl 
lielp  put  !ilm  there,  deplored  tlie  rcport',s 
■undue  emphasis"  on  white  racism  Until 
we  have  order  we  CiU  have  no  progress,"  he 
declared  "I  believe  thai  -wc'ye  got  to  inakt; 
it  very  clear  lo  potential  rioters  thit  in  the 
event  something  starts  next  Mimmer  the  hiw 
will  move  111  with  adequate  force  to  jiiit  down 
riotint;  and  kiotlng  at  the  llrst  indication  of 
it.  '  There  was  little  to  supu'cst  th.it  the  nc^.v 
Nixon  had  any  greater  a ppreci.it ion  iif  the 
c.iuses  of  contiicT  and  disorder  m  our  <  itlr-s 
tlinn  tlie  old  .Nixon, 

Hr)bert  C  Wea\f-r,  tlie  Sf-rretarv  oi  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  said  ihe  Commis- 
sion's recommendai  ions  in  his  lield  were  not 
impossible — Just  highly  improbable  "We've 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go,"  he  boldly 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee 

President  Jolmson  maintained  .i  c,iii-i)icu- 
ous  silence  lor  alnifist  a  ■Acek  alter  tiie 
C'lnmission  he  had  appoii,tr-d  during  l,i.st 
sumnicr^s  Detroit  i1ot  submitted  its  lepori 
His  .•  pokesman  .issured  reporters  that  the  re- 
))ort  'A^oiild  be  'carefully  evaluated  "  When 
tlie  President  finally  spoke,  it  was  to  com- 
mend the  Commission-  "a  very  distinguished 
trroup  a    lot    of    talent"     without    coni- 

infiiting  on  its  warnings  or  recommenda- 
tions. In  a  near-parody  ol  his  own  Great  So- 
ciety rhetoric.  Mr,  Johnson  told  a  group  of 
bankers  and  savlngs-and-loan  executives  as- 
sembled at  the  White  House  that  the  Com- 
ini-ssion  had  spent  an  ■■unprecedented 
amount  of  money-  millions  ot  dollars^^  to 
compile  Us  report.  That,  he  seemed  to  implv, 
ought  to  satlsly  the  people  clamoring  lor 
more  spending 

Tlie  President  urged  the  bankers  to  read 
the  report  along  with  liis  own  .special  mes- 
sage wj  Congress  on  urban  problems  In  the 
lalt'.-,  he  said,  he  "undertook  everything  we 
could  conceive  ol  that  we  had  the  resources 
to  undertake."  In  lact,  lie  continued,  "we 
may  have  undertaken  more  than  Congress 
will  give  us  the  resources  to  do   ' 

It  wa-s  clear  that  Mr,  Johnson  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  scope  ol  ilie  Commission's 
recommendations  and  annoyed  by  its  failure 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  accomplishments 
of  ins  .\dmlnlstratlon.  The  Commission 
found  that  Federal  programs  have  stiffered 
from  poor  i)lannlng  .ind  inadequate  coordi- 
nation, and  have  fallen  lar  short  o!  nieetuit; 
llie  needs. 

The  Commrssion's  own  jjroposals.  it  must 
be  noted,  were  far  from  revolutionary.  In- 
deed. ,.11  of  Its  proposals  have  been  advancr<t 
for  years  by  progressive  politicians  and  pub- 
lications. Columnist  Clayton  Fntchey  ex- 
pressed it  in  a  sentence  when  he  said:  'It  has 
all.  or  nearly  .ill.  been  said  before,  and.  f»r 
worse,  n  ha-s  .ill.  or  ricarly  :.ll.  been  ignored 
be! ore,  ■ 

Every  Commission  recommendation  has 
been  .actively  discu,s.sed  even  within  the 
Johnson  Administration,  and  many  ha".e 
been  endor.-ed  by  it,  iilthnuch  in  f:  r  more 
limited  lorm  Tlie  essential  ditfercnce  is  that 
while  the  .Administration  1i:j5  proposed  —as 
preparation  for  ."ome  distant  future  -'pilot 
projects'^  and  '■models"  and  "■demonstra- 
tions" -all  designed  to  give  the  semblance 
of  action  without  incurring  the  full  costs — 
the  Commission  has  proposed  action  pro- 
grams that  would  becin  now  to  solve  prob- 
lems and  redress  inequities 

Wliere  the  President  h:ts.  :ur  ex  .rnple,  pro- 
posed creation  of  100,000  new  jobs  in  1969 
by  means  of  a  •.oluni.-.'-v  businessmen',  effort, 
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the  Commisiilon  hafl  called  f'lr  a  first  year 
u.tHi  if  55o  iJ<JO-  haif  i>f  them  U)  be  created 
bv  itie  Ciovernmetu  u  empliiyer  if  last  re- 
•urt  ' 

The  Commlaiilon  called  for  step*  to  pro- 
vide low  *nd  inoder  lie  income  families  with- 
in the  next  9ve  years.  «ix  million  new  uiU 
existing  units  of  decent  hovislnn.  betflniUiig. 
vn'h  61W.0OO  unlM  in  the  next  yeur  '  But  tiie 
A(lmini3tr:itlon  8  pro)fram  c\iia  for  only  Half 
til. It  nucnrier 

The  C'ommlsaliin  called  for  income  siipple- 
merit*  and  establishment  of  uniform  aaUiaial 
welfare  standards  at  least  as  hIKh  .ut  the 
»nnu.<:      poviT'y     level  with     the    Feder;il 

CuiVfrnnienl  ojiBumlnij  .it  leiut  ninety  per 
cen'  ■:  the  i-.>8t  Tiie  Admiuistriitlon  hu«  ap- 
p<iinted  a  c  ■noinUt^e  tu  study  welfare  prob- 
lems 

A.t  the  Commission  ackaowlediKed.  Its  rec- 
onunendatlons  constitute  no  more  than  "an 
honest  betflnmug  In  deference  to  the  Wlute 
Hout>e.  the  Comxnisalon  dropped  frojn  Its  re- 
port a  pr')Ject«d  chapter  oo  the  costs  of  its 
pp  i|x«eU  pro(franis  Experts  have  eetinuited 
these  costd  as  falltnt;  in  a  range  of  |10  bll- 
Iloa  to  IJO  billion  a  year— a  figure  compar- 
able to  the  freedom  Budget"  long  advo- 
cated by  suca  cuu  flights  leaders  as  Bayard 
HuatLD  and  VLirUn  Luther  Klni?  and  i  rljfure 
Weil  bel.iw  the  level  of  current  spendlug  for 
the  war  tu  Vietnam. 

The  war  lii  Vletnann.  which  w.is  not  con- 
sidered by  the  National  .Advistiry  Comnjis- 
slon  on  Civil  Disorders.  coiU  Its  long  shaUaw 
over  the  report  The  Cr :.iimlsslons  urgent 
warning  notwithstanding,  the  nutlun — or  at 
le.Lnt  Its  .urren'  Oovcroxnent  —does  U»v«  a 
■  idnher  priur^y  ■  th.in  the  crisis  of  poverty 
and  race  Ihe  strategy  dcclslorvs  thot  pre- 
occupied Uie  President  :is  tlie  Commission 
submitted  iv*  reptrt  dealt  u>)l  with  cities  at 
home  but  with  war  in  Asia  The  Podexui 
budget  Is  strained  act  by  the  needs  of  the 
cities  but  by  the  war  The  i^reatest  energy 
and  the  highest  taictit  In  (ho  Governin»nt 
are  devoted  not  to  the  iiues  but  to  tlie  wiir 

On  the  day  the  Commission  released  a 
siuiiniary  of  its  report.  President  Johnson 
prv.-sented  the  Medal  of  Freedom  to  his  de- 
parting 6ecrettt--y  of  Defense  Rc'bert  S  Mc- 
Nani.ira,  and  ceremoniously  bade  bUn  fare- 
well .idmtdst  a  i;reat  fanf;Lre  o(  oratory  and 
s.iiutes  On  the  aiinie  ilav  tlje  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  John  W 
Oar'lner  whose  department  eucompa.Ntes 
niosi  of  the  .irens  involved  m  Uie  racial  ■.rlsls. 
quietly  cleaned  out  his  dcstt  and  icit  the 
Ooveroment  No  speeches  no  ;>alutcs.  no 
medals  It  was  a  small  clue  but  a  telling 
one.  to  the  nature  of  tlie  priorities  as  they 
are  now  perceUed  in  Washington. 

In  a  year  ^r  twi.v  we  fear,  another  Prosl- 
dentlal  commission  will  be  detailed  to  ex- 
amine a  new  and  more  devastating  set  of  ctvU 
disorders  It  will  dispatch  Its  ta^  forces  to 
the  Hcenes  ^1  new  riots  Perhaps  it  wlil  start 
with  Omaha.  Nebniska  In  due  time,  it  will 
Issue  a  report  to  be  tiled  and  forgotten 

If  this  seems  an  cjverly  grim  appraisal  nt 
the  present  .lud  the  prospect,  we  can  only 
reply  that  the  record  of  the  recent  past  and 
Uie  mood  of  Congress  .u.d  Uie  country  today 
do  not  seem  to  us  to  justify  a  mure  cheerful 
oullook. 

Those  whi.i  do  not  learn  frv^in  history  sAld 
Sant.iyaiia,  are  condemned  to  repeat  its  mis- 
takes Nothing  less  than  a  moral  revolution 
in  the  thinking  of  white  .^lllerlca  will  free 
bhick  Anieric.i  from  the  chains  it  is  deter- 
mined to  break  peacefully  if  (xjssible. 
violently  If  necessiiry  An  Admimstratloti  .md 
a  Congress  obsessed  wi'b  a  multl-bllllon  dol- 
lar military  :itrategy  n\  Vietnam  .uid  n  penny- 
pinching  rejection  jf  explosive  neeils  it  .home 
are  bent  on  latthfully  fulfilling  Santayauu  s 
formula  for  disaster. 

Hope  will  return  to  American  hearts  only 
when  we  re<.ogni7e  the  moml  oulmge  we  ^ue 
committing  in  Vletuiim  ixid.  at  the  same 
lime  act  boldly  on  the  Kerner  Conuiiission  » 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  higher  priority  ' 
than  the  challenge  .it  home 


RURAL  AMKKICA  NFEDS  IMPROVED 
h.U-X-TRIC  SKRVICK 

Mr  NPX.X)N  Mr  President.  Uie  job 
of  bniiKink!  electricity  uj  rural  America 
lia-i  not  be^ii  coniplet»>d 

Belipve  It  or  not  in  my  own  Slate  of 
Wi.sconsln  and  many  other  amis  of  the 
country  there  are  still  families  >.vho  must 
live  without  electncity  Olniou-sly.  Lhey 
AT'^  unable  to  .share  in  the  mil  benetiLs  of 
life  m  America  today  In  c.ises  broui.;ht 
to  my  attention,  the  rea.s*in  for  the  lack 
of  elt  ctrtclty  is  the  hiKh  co.st  of  brlmiliiK 
power  to  a  rural  home  from  the  main  line 
of  a  private  power  company  a  Ifw  miles 
away 

The  niral  electric  cooijeratives  which 
partliMp.'ite  In  the  programs  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  are 
cliarijed  with  the  resixinsibillty  <3f  .serv- 
int:  everyone  within  thfir  assigned  area 
It  is  clear  that  to  complete  the  job  of 
elect ilfyliiK'  the  countr^'side  private  pow- 
er companies  must  accrpi  .i  .^lmllilr  ru- 
spon.sibility 

I  shall  cite  some  sjieciflc  ras»'s  of  Wis- 
consin families  still  hvini:  tixlay  without 
electricity  In  Marinette  County  a  tiroup 
of  nine  families  still  do  not  have  t-lec- 
triclty  because  they  cannot  afford  tlie 
high  cost,  ranKin«  from  $500  to  55,000 
eacli.  retiuested  by  Uie  private  power 
company  to  bnnK  thi-m  a  powerllne  to 
their  liomes  from  the  mam  line  1  to  2 
miles  away 

One  jentli-man  w  rote  me . 

We  have  built  a  retirement  home  in  silver 
ClltT  .Marinette  County.  Wl.'iccinsln  Since 
purchasing  "his  propertv  we  have  anxiously 
awaited  the  .ixrival  of  electricity  on  our  road. 
It  IS  dlSlcuit  to  imagine  not  having  this  r,)n- 
venlence  in  this  day  and  aire  ,\nd  we  feel 
that  prlvitte  utilities  should  be  compelled 
to  update  tlielr  policies  of  extension  This 
being  a  monopoly  we  cannot  eo  elsewhere 
for  xervlce  and  thoy  not  only  want  us  and 
other  parties  In  our  area  to  build  their  lines 
(or  them  in  iidvance  of  tervice  to  the  tune 
of  •768  75.  but  will  aUo  then  charee  a 
monllily  rite  even  v. lien  this  service  is  not 
used 

Another  Marinette  County  family 
wrote; 

We  have  .•»  liome.  not  .i  lake  cottage  !■- 
cnted  In  Marinette  County  This  is  a  main 
thoroughfare  with  mail  delivery,  school 
busefl  telephone,  bluck  topped  and  com- 
pletely up-ti'-dnte  except  for  electricity  We 
are  l)oth  retired  ^nd  frving  to  live  here  and 
It  18  hopelessly  .mposslble  to  try  to  figure 
out  n  heating  •■ystem  inid  plumbing  without 
electricity  We  will  have  to  discard  our  TV. 
Ironing  convenleiircs  wssh  mnchlne  and 
dry^r   and   many   other   appliances 

The  electric  ts  two  miles  to  the  west  of  us 
and  sme  mile  to  the  east  with  houses  all 
along  in  between  We  have  tried  for  at  least 
13  years  to  get  thU  -vtrMce  Since  ly54  the 
number  nf  slgtler^  has  gone  from  7  to  14  and 
the  price  !mm  >500  to  «5.000  for  us  done 
Note  the  letter  stating  that  wc  should  pick 
up  the  whole  bill  and  collect  vs  people  sign 
along  Why  should  we  finance  this  service — 
we  don't  sell  electric!  Is  this  a  inoney-mak- 
ini;  orgiinlzatlnn  or  a  service  organl/atlon? 
In  the  ifood  5t.ite  of  Wisconsin  with  many 
businesses  .ind  fast  growing  communities, 
why  do  we   have   to  go  back   to   the   1890'b? 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  the  same  ques- 
tion Why  can  we  not  briny  electricity 
to  every  family  in  Americ-.t  wiio  wants  it 
without  chark'lng  them  more  than  many 
of  them  earn  in  an  entire  year? 

In  Sawyer  County  a  .i;.roup  of  14  Indian 


and  two  non-Indian  families  is  seeking 
Kerieral  help  m  L-ettini;  tlectnc  [)ower  to 
their  liome.s  They  have  been  told  that  it 
would  cost  S8.000  to  run  the  powerlines 
to  their  uroiip  oi  homes  fiom  the  mam 
line  some  2  miles  a\v.<y  Thiy  have  been 
able  t.)  lai.sf  uiil'.   SotU). 

One  woman  in  the  community  wrote 
to  mc: 

I  first  brr  imc  .iwiire  of  tlils  situallon  last 
fall  when  vUlllnt;  in  the  houses  of  Indian 
irlends  It  is  tiie  tlurd  generation  I  luii  now 
visiting,  and  without  the  aid  of  electric  ik<v, - 
ex.  Miey  wlil  :idv.ince  lnt<i  a  right  place  m 
nur  world  much  more  poorly  than  did  tiielr 
parents  uid  we  will  Sine  wa-st^-d  our  efforts 
and  money  Uj  Improve  their  education  and 
living  St  indards 

If  these  families  were  living  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  a  niml  electric  coopera- 
tive, it  would  cost  them  only  $5 — for  a 
cooperative  membership  fee — not  S500  or 
$.'i  000  to  iiook  up  to  the  main  iwwerline 
The  cooperative  would  absorb  the  cost  of 
extondlnt,'  tie  [xowcrline  to  their  homes 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  do 
not  sei'k  profits  for  themselves.  ItLst^-ad, 
thev  aim  at  improving;  .service  and  .savins 
money  for  their  consumer  members.  In 
Wisconsin,  as  in  other  arefus  of  the  coun- 
ty", tlie  area  coverai'o  iwlicy  lias  become 
IncreasinKlv  vital  to  the  development  of 
the  rural  electrification  .system  Under 
this  [Xilic-/  the  final  decision  for  estab- 
llshint,'  or  ext)andini:  a  system  is  not  made 
on  the  criteria  of  whether  an  individual 
line  or  section  will  be  self-supportlns.  but 
whether  the  entire  sysU'm  in  fea-sible  as  a 
whole 

Following  this  guideline,  the  overall 
job  IS  harder  for  the  cooperatives  than 
for  private  pt)wer  comiwnies  due  to  the 
extreme  difTerence  m  the  amount  of  con- 
sumer density  and  revenue  ix>r  mile.  For 
cxamjile.  REA  c<x>peratives  in  Wiscon- 
sin serve  only  3  2  rtin.suiiiers  ixr  mile  and 
average  $538  in  revenue  per  mile,  com- 
pared With  23.1  consumers  and  $4,828  per 
mile  for  clas,s  A  and  B  commercial  utili- 
ties The  national  li>;ures  are  even  more 
striking,  with  the  commercial  utilities 
enjoying  a  national  consumer  density  of 
34  per  mile  and  averaj^e  revenues  of 
$7,820  per  mile  of  line. 

As  our  niral  areas  have  changed  and 
developed  with  agriculture,  busmess.  and 
indastn--  I  xpaiidi:.,,'  their  operations,  the 
use  of  electricity  has  increased  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
the  avcraue  monthly  consumption  of 
electricity  i>er  iniral  consumer  has  nearly 
doubled.  On  the  farm  aluiie.  mure  than 
400  different  uses  of  eltx^tricity  have  been 
developed,  with  at  least  250  of  tlum  lead- 
ing to  increased  production  and  more 
profitable  farmint: 

This  inountinK  demand  on  oui"  rural 
electiic  cooperaiues  makes  it  imperative 
that  existini;  transmission  lines  be 
strengthened,  new  lines  established  and 
substations  improved  to  carrj'  the  needed 
increased  |X)wer  to  the  rural  consumer. 

While  the  demands  of  tlie  past  three 
decades  have  proven  the  worth  of  the 
rural  eleciric  cooperative,  the  rural  i>ower 
requirements  of  the  next  two  decades  will 
triple  in  coniparisan  to  today's  needs. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  our  coopera- 
tives are  beins  called  upon  to  serve  some 
150.000  additional  consumers  each  year. 

Like  many  pioneering  programs  de- 
signed to  benefit   the  public,  the  rural 
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electrification  program  faces  the  risk  of 
becoming  a  victim  of  its  own  success. 
Many  i>eople  who  fought  the  program 
from  the  outset  now  say  that  it  has  been 
a  very  .successful  program  but  we  do  not 
need  it  any  more  since  it  has  done  such 
a  Kri  at  job  of  bringing  electric  power  to 
the  countryside. 

I  state  again  that  the  job  is  iwt  com- 
plete. The  rural  electrification  program 
iiiiLst  be  continued  and  improved  if  Wis- 
con-sin  and  other  States  in  our  Nation 
are  to  make  maximum  use  of  our  exist- 
ing and  potential  resources. 

In  a  fine  speech  recently  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  in  Dal- 
la.s.  Tex..  Norman  Clapp,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  out- 
lined the  achievements  made  by  the  REA 
since  1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Remarks  or  Norman  M.  Clapp.  Administra- 
tor. KinUL  ELKCTRmCATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Bejore  THE  Annual  Meeting  or  the 
National  RuraI.  Electric  Cooperativb 
Ass<xiation.  Dallas.  Tex.,  Febe^'art  27, 
1968 

Standing  here  on  this  platform  in  Dallas 
today  at  another  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion Inevitably  brings  hack  memories  of  sim- 
ilar occasions.  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
that  1 3th  day  .  if  FVbriiary  1961.  7  years  ago 
wlien  I  was  hrst  brought  to  this  very  plat- 
form—somewhat unofficially— ae  the  new 
REA  AdmlnlKtriUor-DeplKhate  of  President 
Kennedy.  I  remember  so  vividly  your  genuine 
and   lieart-wiirmlng   welcome 

I  am  sure  there  were  many  of  you  who 
wondered  then  what  that  perhaps-too-young 
looking  country  new.-^papcr  publisher  and 
politician  from  Wisconsin  knew  about  rural 
electrllicatlon  I  ran  only  hojio  you  have  now 
been  reassured  that  whether  I  knew  any- 
tlilng  about  rural  electrification  or  not  then, 
I  have  since  learned  a  few  things — under 
your  expert  tutelage. 

The  important  part  of  our  first  meeting 
here  in  Dallas,  however,  was  that  I  came 
with  the  mandate  of  a  new  President  of  the 
United  States  for  a  new  start  in  rural  elec- 
trification to  give  It  an  active  vibrant  role  In 
the  New  Frontiers  of  American  Progress.  It 
was  a  mandate  to  put  an  end  to  the  doldrums 
and  the  defensive  years  of  the  50's,  to  "get 
on"  with  our  work,  to  get  rural  electrifica- 
tion— with  America — moving  again. 

This,  in  the  seven  years  which  have  fol- 
lowed, we  have  been  doing. 

I  recall  too  another  occasion — four  years 
ago.  lees  than  four  short  months  after  the 
appalling,  wrorld-shaking  tragedy  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination.  In  the  period 
which  followed,  the  American  people — in- 
deed the  people  of  the  whole  world — had 
been  watching  anxlotisly  to  learn  what  effect 
that  tragedy  might  have  upon  the  direction 
of  our  Ciovernmcnt  and  the  gathering  mo- 
mentum of  American  progress  and  world 
leadership  But  if  there  had  been  any  doubt 
about  the  stability  of  American  democratic 
institutions,  if  there  had  been  any  question 
of  the  capacity  of  American  political 
leadership  to  meet  such  a  crisis,  it  was 
quickly  dispeUed  and  firmly  answered  by  the 
.'^ureness  and  decisiveness  with  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  assumed  the  awesome  resjxin- 
eibiUties  thus  thrust  upon  him. 

America  did  not  falter — at  home  or  abroad. 
By  word  and  deed  President  Johnson  made  It 
unmistakably  clear  that  our  expanding  New 
FVontiers  of  social  Justice  and  economic  op- 
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portunlty   were  in   fact   to   become   the   un- 
folding of  the  Great  Society. 

And  so  it  was,  when  1  spwke  to  you  from 
this  platform  at  your  annual  meeting  in  1964, 
that  I  could  assure  you  that  mandate  of  1961 
to  get  on  with  tlie  Job  of  rural  electrification 
was  still  in  full  force  and  effect. 

To  those  of  you  who  had  long  known  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  public  and  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  advancement  of  rural  ilectrlli- 
cation  I  am  sure  tills  lume  a-s  no  .surprise 
No  President  of  the  tinited  .states  h:i.s  ever 
t)een  so  intimately  involved  m  this  program 
as  President  John.son  lias— as  a  rancher  and 
charter  member  of  a  rural  electric  cooperative 
on  the  Pedernales,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  United  States  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  then  as  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate.  Vice  President  and  Pre.sidcnt  of 
tlie  United  States.  F'rom  the  earliest  days 
of  tlie  REA  program  over  30  years  aeo  lie  h.is 
understood  firsthand  the  ini.ssion  of  elec- 
tricity in  raising  rural  living  standaTd.s  mak- 
ing jxissible  both  better  living  and  better 
farming,  and  opening  the  way  lor  greater 
growth  and  development  of  rural  America. 
Pour  years  have  now  passed  since  I  broueht 
you  that  message  liere  in  this  great  audi- 
torium. In  the  meantime,  it  has  required 
many  difficult  decisions  to  keep  the  rural 
electrification  program  moving  forward.  Some 
of  the  toughest  budget  decisions  have  had 
to  l>e  made  by  the  President  himself  But  I 
can  tell  you  here  today  that  throughout  it 
all  President  Johnson  lias  never  wavered  in 
his  full  support  of  the  rural  electrification 
program. 

Without  this  firm  direction  and  unwaver- 
ing support  of  the  progress  made  in  rural 
electrification  these  past  seven  years  would 
not  have  been  made;  Indeed  it  could  not  have 
been  made. 

Although  there  have  been  some  earlier 
periods  in  which  more  miles  of  distribution 
line  and  more  rural  consumers  have  been 
connected  than  in  this  current  period,  these 
seven  years  since  i960  have  been,  by  all 
other  standards,  the  outstanding  growth 
years  of  the  programs'  history. 

Rural  electric  systems  financed  by  REA 
have  added  $1.8  billion  to  their  physical 
plant,  more  than  30  percent  of  their  total 
plant  value  now  standing  at  $5  7  billion. 

The  service  they  render  in  terms  of  kilo- 
watt hours  sold  has  increased  .«lnce  I960  by 
25.5  billion  kilowatt  hours,  Tliis  increase  of 
seven  years  represents  very  nearly  lialf  of 
the  total  kilowatt  hours  sold  on  the<;e  .-lys- 
tems  last  year.  The  total  was  52.8  billion. 

Annual  system  revenues  Increased  bv  *360 
million  from  1960  to  1997  accounting  for  more 
than  a  third  of  the  total  annual  revenues 
of  $975  million  received  last  year. 

The  volume  of  financing  made  ,'ivallable 
through  REA  has  been  an  indispensable,  key 
element  in  this  phenomenal  growth  of  your 
systems  and  your  service  capabilities.  .Since 
1960  over  $2  billion  of  REA  loans  have  been 
approved  to  improve  and  expand  your  rural 
electric  systems.  This  is  half  ucalii  as  much 
as  provided  in  the  prertous  seven  year  pe- 
riod— 45  percent  more,  to  be  exact  than  the 
total  amount  of  loans  approved  m  the  seven- 
year  period  1953  to  1960.  In  fact  the  loans 
made  in  these  last  reven  years  account  for 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  of  ail  loans 
made  during  the  entire  33-vear  history  of 
REA. 

Cash  advances  made  from  approved  loans 
in  this  period  have  likev^•^se  far  outstripped 
the  cash  advanced  in  any  previous  period  of 
similar  duration.  Since  I960  cash  advances 
have  totaled  $1.8  billion,  40  percent  more 
than  the  cash  advances  made  in  the  previoiis 
seven  year  period. 

To  demonstrate  not  only  the  magnitude 
but  the  firmness  of  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  the  needs  of  rural  electrification,  let 
me  point  out  that  even  in  the  face  of  all  the 
current  problems  of  the  Federal  budget,  pro- 
viding as  it  must  for  a  major  military  com- 


mitment in  Vietnam  as  well  as  meeting  all 
the  other  necessary  domestic  demands  upon 
it,  REA  expects  to  make  electric  loans  of  $350 
million  tills  fiscal  year  and  Uie  President  lias 
recommended  that  $345  million  be  author- 
ized for  next  fiscstl  year.  1969. 

Contrast  tlils  with  tlie  situation  which 
prevailed  when  I  first  ciune  liefore  vou  in 
1961  here  at  Dallas. 

Total  electric  losins  made  by  REA  in  fiscal 
year  1960  were  only  $220  million  I^resident 
Eisenhowers  budget  rec<immendatlons  lor 
1961  liad  projecl^-d  .i  loan  j^rogrum  at  the 
sjune  level.  His  budget  rtv-ommcndation  lor 
fiscal  year  1962  prrpar«d  .iiid  sent  lo  Con- 
gress Just  l:>efore  he  left  office  requested 
Uiiids  for  an  electric  loan  pnjgram  of  only 
4184  million. 

.•\s  revealinir  as  is  tiiat  contrast  m  Lscil 
Mipjxjrt,  llie  problems  of  rural  electrification 
in  1960  went  even  deeper  than  tliat  To  fully 
.ussess  tlie  sk'nificance  of  the  revititli.i;ition  of 
llii.i  program  since  1960.  we  need  Uj  tlilnk 
b.wk  and  reciUl  again  the  sliu.ttion  which 
prevailed  jirlor  t.fj  tliat  time. 

I  \oice  no  criticLsm  liere  of  my  disUn- 
guislied  predecessors  in  tlie  Ollice  of  Admln- 
i.straUjr  of  tlie  REA  Irom  1953  to  1960.  They 
have  my  deep  .and  abiding  respect  axid  sj-rn- 
l).ithy.  lor  they  were  charged  with  the  re- 
s|x>nstblUty  of  carrying  on  a  program  within 
a  hostile  adminlslrution. 

In  ilie  top  [xilicy-making  circles  in  and 
around  tlie  White  House  in  those  days  the 
REA  program  was  an  unfortunate  step-child, 
unloved  and  unwanted. 

In  those  circles  REA's  mission  was  com- 
pleted— in  I  lie  eyes  of  those  who  could  road 
only  tlie  cold,  tKire  nvimbers  of  farms  eiec- 
tj-ified.  They  could  not  or  did  not  choose 
to  read  tlie  plain  language  of  the  statute 
and  understand  the  lull  sc«>pe  ui  the  mi.ssion 
that  tlie  74tii  Congress  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  George  Norris  and  Sam 
Rayburn  !i;id  entrusted  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

For  the  first  time  there  was  lieing  opienly 
espou.sed  the  idea  that  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives were  merely  stop-gap  devices  to  fill 
an  interim  need  until  their  service  areas  be- 
came attractive  enough  to  be  taken  over  and 
served  by  tlie  power  companies  for  their 
profit  potential.  Such  a  concept  could  and  did 
nourish  among  public  officials  attuned  more 
to  Wall  Street  luid  LaSalle  Street  than  to 
Main  Street.  In  their  thinking,  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  was  at  best  an  unprofit- 
able Government  banking  operation  making 
and  collecting  loans  at  an  interest  rate  of 
which  they  did  not  approve—  and  which  they 
wanted  to  change. 

With  the  problems  of  wholesale  ix)wer  sup- 
ply looming  up  as  the  keystone  of  survival  for 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  the  traditional 
independence  of  the  REA  Administrator's 
Judgment  in  exercising  his  loan  authority 
had  been  challenged.  The  Hoosler  loan  appli- 
cation to  finance  facilities  which  the  electric 
cooperatives  of  southern  Indiana  needed  Ui 
escape  from  costly,  unfair,  and  restrictive 
power  contracts  became  a  study  in  irustra- 
tion— blocked  by  high-level  [xjlitical  obstruc- 
tion. 

Although  the  bitter  battle  \ou  waged  in 
the  Congress  to  affirm  the  AdmlnislraUir's 
independence  in  loan  decisions  resulted  in 
Ija.ssage  of  the  Humphrey-Price  Bill,  it  met 
with  a  Presidential  veto. 

Colorado-Ute  had  become  the  symbol  of  a 
kind  of  unwilling  and  unhappy  partnership 
worked  out  in  tliose  days  uijder  which  the 
cooperatives  got  the  Imanclng  for  generation 
.:nd  tran.smlsElon  facilities  from  REA.  but  the 
power  companies  operated  the  facilities. 

In  such  a  climate  it  is  little  wonder  that 
very  little  if  any  progress  was  being  made  in 
reorienting  the  REA  program  to  the  changing 
character  of  rural  areas.  Dual  rates  and  re- 
strictive power  supply  contracts  were  tjelng 
used  to  reserve  the  more  attractive  commer- 
cial and  industrial  loads  in  rural  areas  for  the 
power  companies.  Consideration  of  the  long- 
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rtiime  iurvivil  and  elTjn  tlveness  if  :he  niriii 
elcc'.nc  -iMjp«Tatlve8  as  they  were  afTeoted  by 
both  wholesiiie  power  supply  and  t*rrltort»l 
rljithu  w<is  being  ootnpletely  'iverlrinRed  If  not 
deliberately  foreclosed,  in  shaping  the  gen- 
eral policy  framework  within  which  REA  had 
to  work. 

The  public  power  preference  principle— 
built  step  by  step  by  Uie  Congress  over  a 
span  of  a  half  century — w.is  being  eroded  and 
dismantled  by  the  very  i>tTlclHls  charijed  with 
Its  iVdralnlstration  Clark  Hill  remains  a  mon- 
ument to  the  Oeorglans  who  reslst«Kl  ujd 
won  These  sjime  offlclals  were  condemning 
TVA  ao  socialistic  rather  thiui  commending 
It  as  a  shining  example  of  effective  democracy 
at  Wijrk  ■Dlxon-YateB  ■  will  long  live  as  a 
symb<il  or  .\n  infamous  episode  of  lho»e 
times. 

Borrowing  ,i  piiriv*  from  Dlcken*-- it  w*» 
the  worst  of  times — when  people  in  positions 
of  responsibility  openly  reje<."ied  it  with  pious 
pletia  tnat  they  had  no  ■utility  responsibility" 
and  used  th^t  phrase  u>  justiiy  reversing 
lime- tried  bislc  principles 

And  It  was  the  best  of  times— when  rur»l 
America's  leaders  stoc>d  firm  against  .»ssault 
after  assault  upon  their  power  Magna  Cartji 
This  w.iarne  background  against  which 
PresideTit  Kennedy  had  made  his  pledge  at 
BiUmgs.  Montana,  in  V>eo  to  restore  REA 
to  Its  former  role  of  pre-eminence  freeing  It 
from  constant  concern  over  political  inter- 
ference higher  rates  of  interest  and  budg- 
etary starvation  and  enabling  that  remark- 
able .American  Institution  to  get  i^n  with  its 
work  jf  providing  low-cost  electricity  and 
telephones  for  every  Americin  farm  fam- 
ily "  It  IS  aga.Qst  thij  background  that  tile 
true  proportion  of  our  progress  in  rur»l 
electrification  must  be  measured  rhfse  pa^t 
seven  years 

No  President  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  b^s 
given  the  REA  program  the  personal  atten- 
tion and  public  recognition  President 
Johnson  n^s  given  it 

Although  a  score  or  more  highly  f.'ontro- 
versiai  loans  have  t>een  made  since  19^ 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  instance  of 
political  interference  with  the  Administra- 
tors judgment  in  the  approval  of  any  loan 
these  past  seven   years 

The  2  percent  interest  rate  still  holds  on 
REA  loans,  which  have  been  made  available 
m  greater  volume  since  I960  than  in  any 
similar  period  in  the  program  s  history 

To  avoid  the  prospect  of  future  budgetary 
starvation  we  have  joined  you  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  source  uf  suppiementary  fi- 
nancing outs.df  the  Federal  budget  Al- 
though it  13  recognized  that  inch  suppls- 
mental  financing  will  carry  higher  rates  of 
interest,  there  is  no  compromise  m  our  po- 
sition that  basic  2  percent  REA  financing 
shall  be  provided  to  the  full  extent  it  is 
needed  at  that  rate  by  a  rural  electric  sys- 
tem to  acci>mpUsh  'he  program  objectives 
of  area  cover.ige,  parity  rates  and  service,  and 
a  stable    permanent  condttmn 

In  getting  .'n  with  our  work  of  providing 
low-cost  electricity  for  every  American  farm 
family  REIA  h,is  been  working  with  ym  In 
all  the  multiiudin.Jiu,  lopects  of  borrower 
development  with  these  results 

The  retail  cJst  of  elcclricUy  to  all  con- 
sumers served  by  REA-tinanced  rural  sys- 
tems has  been  cut  15  percent,  .'rom  2  32 
cents  in  I960  to  1  96  cents  in  1966.  98  4  per- 
cent i>f  all  farms  now  have  central  station 
electric  serv  ice 

REA-ftnanced  rural  systems  serve  a  rmlllon 
more  meters  than  in  I960— or  nearly  4  mil- 
lion more  people  to  make  a  current  totiil  of 
more  than  20  million  American  people  pres- 
ently  served 

This  has  been  possible  becajse  in  theae 
past  seven  rears  we  have  .isolated  in  develop- 
ing wholesale  power  supply  more  economical 
and  more  responsive  to  the  requirements  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

REA-financeU  generating  c,»paclty  in  serv- 
ice has  more  than  doubled  since  1960  to  a 


p.'cseiit  capacity  of  3  6  million  kilowatts  now 
supplying  33  percent  of  the  annual  enerwy 
requirements  '.f  the  REA-f\nanced  dlstrlbii- 
tlon  systems 

Dual  rate  and  restrictive  wholesale  power 
contracts  have  been  reduced  from  189  to  31 
Involving  only  three  companies 

The  iverage  cost  of  wholesale  power  pur- 
chased has  been  reduced  7  peneiit  bringing 
It  down  to  a  present  avernge  ccwt  of  6  4  mills 

Irf)wer  cost  service  has  been  p<>.sstble  .flso 
because  si>me  degree  of  legal  protection 
ig.Tinsi  territorial  loss  or  invasion  has  been 
provided  in  14  .iddltlonal  f.tates  since  1960. 
This  of  course  has  come  about  through 
tt\<f  fltoTla  of  the  Cooperative  •irganlzattons 
themselves  and  their  st  itewlde  .issoclatlons 
but  witli  important  technical  assistance 
from  REA  md  lu  legal  counsel  in  the  United 
.State*  Department  of  .Agriculture  In  .some 
instances  this  hiis  been  ilded  through  direct 
intervention  of  the  Justice  Department 
where  judicial  proceedings  have  been  in- 
volved 

Improved  wholesale  |>ower  supply  .irrange- 
mi-i.fA  have  enabled  rural  electric  systems 
to  improve  their  territorial  security  In  a 
n\iniber  of  states 

Lov^er  cost  service  has  been  possible  be- 
cause through  our  Joint  elTorts  in  rural  areas 
development  -ystem  consumer  density  and 
consumer  sales  have  increased  to  bring 
caplt.il  investment  per  kilowatt-hour  sold 
down  from  12  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  in 
1960  to  'J  8  cents  per  kilowatt   hour  in  1966 

With  the  progress  this  record  represent.s 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  clearly 
emerging  as  a  major  social  and  economic 
institution  essential  to  the  welfare  .uid  ad- 
vancement of  the  vast  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation  ,ind  by  the  .-^ame  token  essential  to 
the  proper  rural-urban  growth  balance  for 
the  -Matlon  as  a  whole  They  -ire  an  institu- 
tion representing  a  mUitl-bllUon  dollar  In- 
vestment in  service  facilities  They  are  an 
institution  supplyng  .i  vital  utility  .service  to 
20  million  people  In  84  percent  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Nation  They  not  only  are  a  sub- 
stantial employer  themselves,  but  they  pro- 
vide a  service  which  makes  possible  the 
business  development  .»nd  employment  of 
oliiers  They  are  an  institution  which  brings 
together  in  a  service  organization  an  influ- 
ential cross-section  of  the  local  leadership 
in  thousands  of  rural  con^munttles  across  the 
country 

But  what  Is  past  is  only  prelude.  The 
greatest  opportunities  are  still  ahead  With 
growth  necessarily  come  growing  responsi- 
bilities With  greater  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  comes  a  greater  public  obligation 
Your  ability  to  discharge  those  responsibili- 
ties creditably,  to  meet  those  obligations 
acceptably  will  hinge  on  two  key  elements — 
money  and  management-  the  quantity  of 
one.  the  quality  of  the  other 

On  the  matter  of  money  we  face  an  im- 
mediate test  in  the  battle  of  the  budget  for 
flscul  vear  1969  The  President  is  undertaking 
an  effort,  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  to  keep  vital  domes- 
tic piograms  moving  forward  at  the  same 
time  we  meet  the  expense  of  a  major  mili- 
tary operation  m  Vietnam 

The  President  has  recommended  to  the 
Congres-"-  that  funds  be  provided  to  finance 
a  loan  program  of  $345  million  for  rural 
electntlcatlon  next  year  about  Uie  same  as 
available  this  year 

To  make  this  possible  your  help  is  needed 
In  three  ways 

First,  your  active  efforts  are  needed  to 
make  the  public — and  the  Congress— aware 
of  the  urgent  need  for  this  level  of  loan 
auUiorlty  not  only  in  the  Interest  of  the 
rural  committees  you  serve,  but  also  In  the 
bnjad  public  interest  of  .i  sound  and  better 
.America. 

Second.  In  these  days  of  heavy  dram  upon 
the  cash  resources  of  Uie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  all  our  national  c<jmmltmenta — 
the    commitments   to   these    vital    donvstic 


programs  as  well  .is  our  national  securitv 
ctimniltmenla  abroad — we  need  your  help 
In  temporarily  funding  your  REA  electric 
loan  program  We  need  your  help  m  leniUnp 
the  niuxliiium  use  i>f  your  aiirplus  c.u>h  re- 
sources u>  our  coninion  prut^ram  purposes 
through  the  Joint  HKA-B<irrowcr  Citsh  .Man- 
agement Program. 

The  unount  of  cish  the  Federal  Treasurv 
must  supply  this  year  and  next  to  pay  your 
requislilons  under  approved  loans  Is  deter- 
mined by  two  factors  One  is  the  amount  of 
cj&h  paid  out  iin  your  requisitions  The  other 
IS  the  .iinoiini  of  cush  you  pay  into  the  Treas- 
ury yourselves  -in  scheduled  debt  service  a» 
requirwl  under  your  notes  and  In  additional 
cushion  of  credit  payments  paid  in  ahead  oi 
due  dates 

In  llscal  year  1966  the  touil  ca-sh  paid 
out  on  electric  loan  requisitions  wivs  $278  a 
million  Total  receipts  from  electric  loan  re- 
payments ,ind  cushion  of  credit  advance  i)ay- 
ments  was  $203  3  million,  leaving  a  net 
.imount  of  S75  5  million  which  the  Trea.surv 
had  u.)  -.upply  :rom  other  .sources 

In  the  last  hscal  year.  1967.  withoiu  the 
Joint  Cai«li  .M.iiiagement  Program — or  the 
Joint  Counter  Inilatlon  Progriun  — as  11  was 
then  niuned  the  u>Utl  .mticlpatod  dl.sburse- 
ments  to  electric  borrowers  would  have  been 
$375  million  total  electric  loan  repayments 
and  receipts  expected  were  $204  rnillKpn.  less 
a  reduction  of  $12  million  :n  cushion  ol 
credit  On  tins  basis  ;he  net  ciLsh  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Trciusury  Irom  it*  other  .sources 
would  have  been  S183  million 

But  under  the  Joint  Cash  Management 
Program,  with  your  cooperation,  the  amount 
requisitioned  was  cut  by  $66  3  million  .ind 
the  receipts  from  electric  loan  repayments 
and  advance  payments  were  increitsed  by 
$34.4  million  This  reduced  the  net  cash 
dnun  on  the  Treasury  by  more  than  $100 
rmlllon  irom  the  original  forecast,  down  to 
$62  J  million 

Advance  repayments  Increased  from  $10  7 
million  in  1966  to  $27  6  million  in  1967,  two 
.md  one-half  times  the  previous  year  .s  level 

This  IS  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  your 
sense  of  public  responsibility  .md  your  -spirit 
of  cooperation  in  workng  witJti  vour  Federal 
Government  in  this  joint  undertaking  Tliose 
of  you  who  contributed  to  this  record  can  be 
Justly  proud  of  your  part  in  it  .All  of  us 
miust  he  genuinely  itratclul  for  your  .lesist- 
ance  In  ttius  helping  keep  the  llfe-Ilne  of 
RE.A  credit  open 

I  want  to  iuisure  you  that  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  .aid  Uie  White  House,  know 
.ibout  your  matrnificcnt  coojier.itlon  In  these 
difficult  times  I  also  want  to  stress  that  their 
knowledge  that  you  .ire  doing  your  part  has 
been  a  key  factor  in  making  it  f>osslble  for 
us  to  do  our  part — to  keep  open  your  credit 
line  by  avoiding  drastic  cuts  In  your  loan 
levels 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  we  need  vour 
help  in  holding  cash  requisitions  to  $365 
million  and  bo<istlng  i-asli  receipts  trfim  elec- 
tric borrowers  to  5243  million,  and  ihus  hold- 
ing the  net  cash  requirement  from  the 
Trefisury  to  $1225  million  Without  a  Joint 
Caiih  .Management  Pr(n-'ram  the  net  cash 
drain  on  the  Treasury  fur  RE.A  electric  loani> 
would  be  expected  to  t!o  as  high  as  $223 
million 

If  through  a  temporary  pooling  nf  our  casti 
resources,  we  can  succeed  In  holding  down 
the  net  cash  demands  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  loan  level  itself  need  not  be  of 
immediate  concern  to  those  who  .ire  so  In- 
sistent upon  budget  cutting  these  days. 

Meeting  ;he  goals  of  the  Joint  C.xsh  Man- 
agement Pr(»gniin  is  ihe  best  Insurance  'here 
IS  for  maintainins  the  RE.A  line  ol  credit  In 
this  period  of  Federal  Budgetary  problems. 

Finally  your  underst.andliig  .tnd  .support  Is 
needed  in  one  further  respect  Even  with  a 
successful  Joint  Cai>h  Man.igement  Program, 
the  Federal  Government  will  still  have  to 
find    substantial   sums  of  cash   elsewhere   to 
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meet  the  commitments  of  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram It  will  either  have  to  come  from  In- 
creased taxes  or  Increased  governmental  bor- 
rowing. 

T(X)  much  reliance  on  additional  borrow- 
ing poses  serious  dangers  of  excessive  price 
mllatlon — which  in  rciUlty  taxes  every  con- 
sumer. A  .substantial  part  of  the  additional 
budget  requirements  must  be  met  through 
Increased  tax  revenues,  as  the  President  has 
recommended  The  continued  funding  of 
VTtal  domestic  prottrams.  the  protection  of 
people  from  the  toll  of  Inflation  require  of 
us  a  willingness  to  meet  the  neceesltles  of 
fiscal  responsibility  in  this  present  period  of 
stress. 

For  the  long  jiull  the  growing  needs  of 
rural  electric  ccKiperallves  for  additional 
capital  over  and  above  the  need  for  b.-vslc  2 
percent  RE.A  direct  loans  .still  require  the 
development  of  some  suitable  source  of  sup- 
plemental financing.  The  defeat  of  the  legis- 
lation proposed  two  years  ago  to  create  a 
Bank  tor  Rural  Electric  Systems  did  not  solve 
the  problem  or  make  It  go  away.  It  is  still 
there  It  .still  must  be  solved. 

I  know  that  you.  through  your  National 
AssfKlatlon.  are  studying  the  problem  again 
to  see  If  there  is  another  way  of  gaining 
access  to  the  private  money  market  at  usable 
raK«  and  under  terms  that  can  give  at  least 
the  more  advanced  rural  systems  the  greater 
flnaiiclal  flexibility  needed  to  support  the 
higher  Interest  rates  Involved  in  this  type  of 
flnanclnEt. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  If  the  Congress  Is 
unvi-ilUng  to  allow  this  greater  flexibility  in 
any  supplemental  financing  Involving  Gov- 
ernment participation,  your  best  interests 
in.iy  dictate  a  type  of  supplemental  financing 
without  Government  partlclp.itlon.  Greater 
freedom  in  the  use  of  loan  funds  may,  In 
some  cases  at  least,  more  than  compensate 
for  the  extra  cost  which  loss  of  Government 
participation  v^ould  probably  involve. 

Money — c.apit.al  —will  be  a  major  fEictor  In 
determining  the  future  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  The  problem  of  adequate  capi- 
tal lor  future  ^trowth  must  be  solved.  I  am 
tvintident  it  can  be  solved. 

But  tliere  is  another  side  to  the  problem. 
It  Is  the  need  for  constantly  Improving  an 
Increasingly  effective  m.xiiagement.  Manage- 
ment determines  the  kind  of  results  which 
come  from  the  use  of  money. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  cur- 
rently going  through  a  period  of  heavy  turn- 
over of  top  management.  Tlie  program  is  33 
years  old.  great  numbers  of  the  cooperatives 
are  now  in  their  25th  to  30th  year,  and  con- 
seqtiently  large  numt>ers  of  the  original 
managers  are  being  lost  through  retirement 
or  death.  T?ie  supply  of  top-notch,  well- 
trained  replacements  Is  not  fully  meeting  the 
need.  Recriiitliig  by  the  individual  coopera- 
tive is  difficult  and  cumbersome.  There  is 
need  for  a  broadly  supported  plan  of  re- 
cruitliig  through  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  channel  more  of  this  kind  of  man- 
agement material  to  the  rural  electrification 
profimun.  Your  national  association  is  mov- 
ing in  this  direction.  Home  statewide  asso- 
ciations axe  giving  attention  to  various  re- 
cruiting a^  well  as  training  programs  aimed 
.-it  the  jiroblem  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  need  Is  still  far  outrunning  the  remedies. 
Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
quality  ol  management  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity of  management  material.  The  growing 
complexity  ol  the  management  problems  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  like  all  other  busi- 
ness. IS  simply  one  c>f  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Tins  must  be  matched  by  greater  technical 
training. 

In  the  case  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
there  Is  still  another  aspect  of  quality  in 
management  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Tlieir  history  and  origins  have  made  them 
more-publlc-thaii-usual  enterprises  because 
they  have,  from  the  beginning,  worked  in 
cloee  co<.>peration  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lu  a  kind  of  joint  venture  to  accom- 


plish the  public  purposes  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication program.  Tlieir  challenge  in  the  lu- 
ture — and  their  great  opportunity — is  keyed 
to  the  broad  public  needs  <jf  the  communities 
they  serve. 

As  a  consequence—  If  the  electric  coojM>ra- 
tlves  are  to  measure  up  to  their  opportuni- 
ties— ttiey  will  need  a  special  breed  of  new 
management  for  the  lulurc.  It  will  have  to  be 
more  Intensively  and  expertly  trained  than 
ever  before  to  match  the  itrowing  .'.ojihistlca- 
tlon  of  their  "{jeralUms.  .\iid  it  will  l.avc  to 
be  as  broadly  grouiuled  :is  ever  in  the  prac- 
tical arts  of  social  management  and  action 
to  handle  the  public  responsibilities  which 
go  with  the  citizenship  role  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives   in   their   ci'mmunltlcs 

The  rural  electrification  movement  has  a 
proud  history  of  miraculous  achievement  in 
the  face  of  fjreat  handicaps.  I  am  confident 
it  will  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  with 
equal  success.  The  success  of  the  [last  has 
been  possible  only  thouph  a  close  and  .sym- 
pathetic working  partnership  belv.een  you 
and  your  Government. 

To  meet  the  growing  ohallenee  (.{  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  this  workinft  jjartnerrhlp 
must  be  preserved  and  strenpthened  in  many 
ways,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  in  the  long  run  an  Increaflnsly 
greater  portion  of  the  joint  responsibility 
will  fall  upon  you,  your  management,  and 
your  associations,  state  and  nation?!.  You  will 
have  to  gear  up  to  meet  the  deniands  of 
change.  Old  methods  will  have  to  plve  vaay  to 
new  as  the  shaps  of  rural  electrification 
changes  to  meet  the  changing  character  of 
rural  America. 

And  to  all  this  must  l>e  added  one  final 
ingredient — leadership.  Y'ou  are  in  a  strategic 
position  to  supply  public  leadership  in  your 
respective  local  communities.  Ycu  repre- 
sent and  work  with  significant  numbers  of 
people  through  active  cooperative  orcaniza- 
tlons.  and  your  leadership  can  be  effective  on 
both  a  statewide  and  national  scale.  Y'our 
activities  Involve  the  public  interest,  and  they 
are  directly  and  vitally  affected  by  public 
decisions.  It  is  not  only  in  the  ^elf-interest 
of  your  organizations  that  you  must  offer 
leadership  in  public  matters  but  also  in  the 
interest  of  making  Government  and  our  social 
institutions  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people — for  you  are  a  significant  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  people. 

Tlie  great  progress  we  have  made  these  past 
seven  years  has  been  possible  because  we  have 
worked  together  and  because  of  the  energy 
and  determination  of  your  leadership  in  the 
basic  public  decisions  that  have  been  made 
along  the  way  since  1960. 

Whether  this  program — and  all  it  menns 
to  America — can  move  forward  at  the  same 
pace  In  the  years  ahead  or  is  forced  to  fall 
back  again  and  spend  its  energies  in  the 
purely  defensive  battles  of  survival  will  be 
determined  in  large  measure  by  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  your  leadership  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

The  great  opportunity  Is  yours.  If  it  Is  Ig- 
nored. If  you  fall  to  seize  it,  it  may  be  lost 
forever  and  all  America  will  be  the  Icser. 
That  must  not  happen. 


LAWRENCE  F.  'LARRY"  O'BRIEN: 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  United  States  has  been  blessed  with 
some  great  Postma.sters  General,  begin- 
ning with  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  The  best  ones  have  been 
good  politicians,  such  as  Benjamin 
Franklin,  James  Farley,  and  now  Larry 
O'Brien.  Although  Larry  O'Brien  has 
served  only  since  1965,  he  will  be  listed 
as  an  able,  outstanding  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 


Mr.  O'Brien  has  been  involved  for  30 
years  in  tl:ie  political  life  of  our  Nation. 
Beginning  in  1938.  he  worked  ut  the  local 
district  level  in  Massachusetts,  and  tlien 
came  to  Wa.shintiton  as  administrative 
a.s.si.staiU  to  Representative  Purrolo  in 
1948,  He  managed  Representative  John 
P.  Kennedy'.s  campaign  for  the  Senate 
in  1952  and  for  reelection  in  1958.  In 
1959  and  1960.  O'Brien  was  national  di- 
rector of  orKaiiizalion  lor  the  historically 
successful  campaign  ol  John  F,  Kennedy 
for  the  Presidency. 

During  the  Kennedy  admmi.stralion, 
and  for  2  years  under  President  John.son, 
O'Brien  sened  as  Special  A.ssistant  for 
Congressional  Relations,  In  this  i)osition 
lie  had  responsibility  for  .seeing  that  the 
President's  program  was  enacted  by  Con- ' 
gre.ss.  History  has  recorded  the  success 
of  that  4 '2-year  period  with  its  great 
volume  of  legislation  for  domestic  iirog- 
ress. 

In  1965.  Larry  O'Biicn  was  appointed 
to  the  Cabinet  as  Postmaster  General. 
As  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Subcom- 
mittee and  as  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  during  the 
time  that  Larry  O'Brien  has  served  as 
Postmaster  General,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  to  observe  his  work.  That 
work  has  been  dedicated,  competent,  and 
efficient. 

His  relations  with  Federal  employees 
have  been  excellent.  Tlie  first  E.xecutive 
order  officially  recognizing  emjiloyee 
union  rights  came  from  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration while  O'Brien  served  there. 
Only  1 '  2  months  ago,  the  largest  single 
management -employee  contract  in  his- 
tor>'  was  signed  by  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  with  seven  unions.  It  is  .t  great 
tribute  that  this  man  enjoys  the  equal 
respect  of  both  the  mail  handlers  and 
the  mail  users. 

Above  all  else,  this  man  should  be 
saluted  for  his  loyalty.  He  .served  two 
Presidents  with  complete  dedication.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  campaign 
trail  for  30  years,  and  one  can  only  begin 
to  imagine  his  feelings  toward  the  pros- 
pect of  resigning  and  joining  the  cam- 
paign of  an  old  friend.  But  Larrj' 
O'Brien  remained  fully  on  the  job  until 
President  Johnson's  decision  not  to  run 
again  released  him. 

This  combination  of  unquestioned 
loyalty  and  an  unconmionly  high  com- 
petence has  .served  our  countrj'  well  and 
brought  great  credit  to  two  Presidents, 
Larry  O'Brien  is  still  young,  so  I  know 
we  can  look  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  public  .service  by  him,  I  wish  him  con- 
tinuing success  in  life. 


FALLING  DOMINOES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "The  Palling 
Dominoes"  appears  in  the  April  issue  of 
that  excellent  monthly  the  Progressive. 
The  editorial  follows  closely  in  its  im- 
plications on  the  Progressive's  piece 
pointing  to  the  need  of  action  to  stop  our 
civil  strife. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a&  follows: 
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Fmiinc  DoMiNoes 
The  war  in  Vietnam  has  .issumed  .%  na^id- 
neu  all  lu  own.  Whenever  in  the  past  the 
military  news  waa  bad  for  "our  .side,  '  our 
Government  winild  turn  on  a  propaganda 
f.iuoet  marked  WHAM"  i  for  Winning  Heiirt* 
and  Minds  I  which  would  pnur  out  a  >treiim 
of  staUatlca  designed  Ui  show  how  we  were 
improving  the  lot  of  the  peas.mts  and  iMp- 
turing  the  loyalty  of  the  countryside  through 
our  much  publicized  pttoUlcatlon  program 

Indeed.  Just  before  the  Vletcong's  Tct  of- 
fensive, Robert  W  Komer  ohlef  of  the  pacifi- 
cation program  who  h.ia  been  ilnbbed  by  ir- 
reverent newsmen  "the  Wizard  of  Wh«m," 
produced  a  mouiit;»in  of  st.itlallcal  datA  to 
show  how  we  were  winning  the  other  W;ir" 
ii.s  a  result  of  ■pacifying'  more  than  5.000 
hamlets  and  pr  >viding  security  from  the 
Vletcung   for    1.300,000   South    Vietnamese 

Shortly  afterwards.  Komer's  computerUed 
tables  collapsed  like  a  row  of  dominoes  The 
Vletcong'5  whirlwind  ofTenslve  showed  how 
feeble  were  the  foundation*  ■>f  the  pactf)ca- 
tlon  program,  how  little  was  our  success  In 
"winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple "  Por,  cleiirly,  the  V'letcong  could  not 
have  achieved  the  measure  .if  surprise  and 
success  th«T  did  without  the  massive  colUtb- 
oratron  of  -the  South  Vietnamese  in  city 
and  countrv  whose  heart*  and  minds  we 
were  .issured  belonged  to  us 

The  solid  fact  that  emerges  from  the  de- 
velopments of  the  past  tew  months — and  It 
IS  one  that  has  been  long  emphasized  in  these 
columns — Is  that  the  pe.iple  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  their  army  have  no  heart  or  stomach 
for  this  war  we  are  waging  in  their  name, 
have  little  or  no  contldence  in  their  corrupt 
and  corruptly  chosen  government,  bitterly 
resent  the  absence  of  land  reform,  and  yearn 
more  for  peace  for  themselves  than  for  'vlc- 
torv"  for  President  Johnson. 

While  the  Vletcong  display  the  courage 
and  commitment  of  those  who  believe  In 
their  cause,  the  Soiith  Vlctniimese  govern- 
meni  and  army  reveal  the  cowardice  and 
corruption  that  ^^o  with  saving  skins  and 
making  a  fast  buck  characteristic  of  these 
who  have  no  stake  in  the  outcome  Aiter 
survevlng  the  countryside  and  'ulktng  to 
scores  of  American  oftlctnls  on  the  scene  re- 
cently, two  correspondents  !or  The  Wall 
Sfrr.'f  Journal  reported  this  catalogue  of 
complaints  from  the  Mekong  Delta  to  cities 
if  the  north 

South  Vietnamese  soldiers  looting  the 
homes  of  their  own  countrymen  and  exploit- 
ing refugees,  senior  officers  with  an  over- 
riding interest  in  saving  their  i.iwn  skins: 
civilian  authorities  who  seemed  to  vanish 
with  the  sound  of  iiunhre  or  who  were  frozen 
into  inaction  because  Saigon  hadn  t  yet  told 
them  what  to  do 

Actually,  lofiting  of  Vietnamese  property 
by  Vietnamese  soldiers  extended  throughout 
the  country  according  to  Americans  That 
isn't  all.  In  Plelku  for  several  days  American 
trixips  had  to  supply  water  to  parched  refti- 
gees  in  nearby  camp*  before  Vietnamese 
soldiers  could  take  .iver.  The  Vietnamese 
soldiers  promptly  boi'aii  charging  their 
homeless  countrymen  up  to  forty  cents  .i 
gallon.  ■ 

It  is  against  the  backgr<>und  ot  this  re- 
[jort  and  there  are  ■ountle'is  others  like 
It — that  we  can  appreciate  the  truth  of  Ar- 
thur Z  Gardiner's  recent  .assertion  that 
U  S  pvltcy  !fi  Vietnam  :s  creating  more 
Viitrorig  than  uf  a'f  dfttroyitig  Gardiner 
Is  no  cot'ktull  party  pundit  spearing  his  olive 
to  show  how  the  war  can  be  won.  He  served 
lor  four  years  as  director  of  the  U  S  foreign 
aid  agency  In  South  Vietnam  and  today  re- 
ceives a  continuous  flow  of  grass-roots  re- 
ports in  his  current  role  .\s  executive  director 
of  the  Federally -supported  International 
Voluntary  Services  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports.  Gardiner 
is  convinced  that  the  United  Sttites  is  going 
down  now  on  a  course  that  has  no  ending 
•Ahatsoever."   that    "unless   we  do  something 


dllTerent.  we  are  i^olng  to  be  liopelesisly 
b<>gged  down  In  a  major  war  In  Asia  which 
our  military  leaders  have  i^ald  we  should 
avoid  at  all  ooats  "  .uid  that  constructive 
efforts  toward  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
Vietnam  are  doomed  if  they  must  depend 
on  the  le.'vder.^hlp  uf  an  unstable.  Utllc- 
rehiMTted  inlUlary  clique  elected  by  a  smoll 
minority  vote   " 

His  first-hand  findings  have  led  O.irdlner 
to  iJic  i->">nclu":lon  that  f.u-  from  supporting 
the  V  S  err)rt  m  Vietnam,  hatred  for 
America  exist*  in  mi->*.t  of  Vietnam  today 
hecauie  of  'the  overbearing  presence  of 
500  000  Americans.  '  the  jealousy  of  Vlet- 
name-.e  ofncl.il.',  dlspIa'Cd  by  U  S  advisers. 
and  because  of  US  military  tactics  which 
luwi-  dev.%stftte<l  llie  lounlryslde,  killed  m.iiiy 
thou.sands  of  Vletnamej<p.  t;uMe«  the  oouii- 
iry'A  e<-onomy  and  uprr>oted  nearly  a  C|Uiirter 
of  the  clvllliui  population 

Onrc'iner'a  solution  is  as  simple  as  it  Is 
sen>»lble.  Paraphrasing  Gardiner's  conclusion, 
the  As.o.-lated  Press  said  he  urged  that  the 
United  States  '.-.hould  try  hard  for  a  peace 
settlement  and  pull  Its  forces  out  of 
Vietnam  '" 


RACIAL    COOPERATION    IN     UTAH 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Privsident.  racial  stiife 
has  captured  the  major  share  of  the 
headhnes  durini;  recent  day.';  Fortu- 
nately, my  home  State  of  Utah  escaped 
the  nets,  the  fires,  aiul  the  looting  which 
occurred  elsewhere.  In  fact,  we  have 
never  had  a  serious  racial  disturbance 
But.  ()!  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  immune  from  such  violence  There 
are  do/etis  of  cities  where  there  had  not 
been  racial  violence  before  last  summer 

But  the  citizens  of  Utah.  I  am  proud 
to  say.  are  talcing  some  very  positue 
action  to  open  up  and  keep  ojien  the 
lines  of  communication  between  the'\  ar- 
ious  ethnic  groups  which  combine  to 
make  up  the  population  of  our  t,'reat 
State. 

Ail  example  of  this  action  is  an  equal 
opportunity  conference  which  will  be 
held  April  23  and  24  at  the  Hotel  Utah 
in  Salt  Lake  City 

The  conference  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  various  i^roups  can  work 
together  to  find  solutions  for  srave  prob- 
lems. Tills  2-day  conference  certainly 
will  not  suaraniee  that  Utah  will  solve 
all  its  inter-iacial  problems.  But  it  does 
show  that  various  .groups  are  willinc  and 
able  to  ,sit  down  to^iether  and  discuss 
the  problems  Such  discussions  demon- 
strate that  solutions  are  obtainable. 

The  conference  is  cosponsorcd  by  the 
Bi-City  Urban  League,  a  uroup  called 
Plans  for  Progress  Businesses  of  Utah, 
and  various  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  .see  various 
industries  represented,  because  I  sin- 
cerely feel  the  private  business  sectors  of 
our  Nation  must  help  to  solve  these 
social-economic  problems  or  they  will 
not  be  truly  .-Nolvi'd 

A  representative  of  United  States  Steel 
is  the  general  chairman.  The  various 
committee  chainnen  represent  the  Bi- 
City  Urban  LeaKue.  University  of  Utah, 
U  S  Civil  Service  Commission,  Moun- 
tain States  rnlephone  &  Telegraph  Co  . 
and  Kennecoit  Copper  Corp  Various 
other  ar.encic.s,  companies,  and  organi- 
zations will  be  repre.sented 

Tile  topics  to  be  discussed  will  co  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  racial  i)iubUmi  in 
our  country.  They  include:   "What   It's 


Like  To  Be  a  Minority  Member  in  Utah," 
"HousitiK  Di.sciinunation  :  .■\  Nallonv.  ide 
View."  "I'm  Going  To  Be  Your  Neigh- 
bor: Invitatirm  (11  Tlirraf  "  Tiainint; 
and  Ji)b.s  for  Minority  Group  Members: 
A  N.ilKi.'iuidf  Vii  ■.^■.■■  '  J<.ibs  .md  .SkiH.>  lor 
All.  ■  and  "WhricDo  We  Go  From  Hen' 

I  have  supported  civil  rii;lits  lei.sl.i- 
tion  my  entire  time  in  the  Senate  aiui 
will  continue  to  do  so  :n  the  futun-  Hut 
letiislation  cannot  do  the  entire  job  ot 
establi.shitiK  better  lel.itions  amout;  the 
clti/ens  of  America  .Such  meetiiuts  sthe 
one  to  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  .^piil 
23  .md  24  may  be  more  efffCtive  loc.iUy 
tlian  the  !)assa'-;e  of  new  laws  I  am  !)i"OUd 
of  my  fellow"  Utahans  for  their  efforts 
in  this  impoit.mt  area 

I  ask  unanimcms  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  prouram  of 
topics  and  names  of  participants. 

There  l>elnc  no  objection,  the  iiroaram 
was  ordered  to  be  iJrlnted  m  the  RECoRn, 
as  follows : 

Egi'At    Opportv'NItv  ConrcncNCE    .s.\lt  I^.'vke 

Crrv.  Utah   Aprh.  23   24.  1968 
tSponsored  by     Bl-Cilv  Urban  l>>aKue    Pl.iiis 

tor  r»rogress  Businesses  of  Utah.  State  :iiid 

Federal  agencies) 

TVFSDAY       ».PRIL    23 

8  00-9:00  AM  Me7v.anlne-Hotel  Utah: 
Registration 

a  00  A.M.    Junior  Ballroom. 

Opening  Remarks.  Mr  Divld  L.  Bigler, 
C.iuference   Chairman 

!l  25  AM  "What  Ifs  Like  to  be  a  Minor- 
ity Member  in  Utah  " 

Moderator-  Dr.  Allison  Tliorn.  Professor 
of  Sociology.  Utah  State  Unlver.'^lty 

Panel:  Mr  Quenlln  Garcia.  ^Us.  Lee 
Saenz,  Mrs  Bettve  Gillespie  Mr  George 
Woods.  Miss  Patricia  Carter. 

10  30    A  M       Break. 

10  45  AM     Discussion  Period. 

12   noon:    Luncheon.  Empire  Room. 

Luncheon  Chairman.  Nathaniel  C  John- 
son   Bl-Clty  Urban  League 

Invocation,  Fawn  Groesbeck.  District 
Councillor,  Christian  Women's  Clubs  of 
Utah 

Musical  Selections.  Students.  Westminster 
College,  under  direction  of  Mrs  Elizabeth 
H  ivs  Simpson 

I.unch<»on  Speaker.  Tom  Robles.  Area  Di- 
rector  EEOr.   Albuquerque.   New   Mexico 

2  00  PM  "Housing  Discrimination— A 
Nationwide  View",  Junior  B;WIro(  m 

Floyd  Covington.  Equal  Opportunity  Spe- 
cialist, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   Los   Angeles. 

2  JO  PM  :  I'm  Going  to  be  Your  Neigh- 
bor"— Invitation  or  Threat?" 

Moderator:  Dr.  John  Pennock.  Proiessor 
of  Sociology  Ut.-ih  State  University 
-  t'.mel:  Kathy  Hawkins.  Coordinate,  Af- 
firmative Action  Project,  Aiitl-Dlscrlminatlor 
Division,  John  Kirkham.  Honors  Student, 
University  of  Utah:  Glen  L.  Edwards.  Real- 
tor: Sheldon  R  Brewster.  Former  Spe."^ker. 
Utah  House  of  Representatives:  Kyle  A.  Bet- 
tUyon.  Civil  Rights  Chairman.  Utah  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

3  30   P  M       Break 

345   PM.:    Discussion   Period. 
Aicards   banquet 

7  00    PM.:    Lafayette    Ballroom. 

Keith  Duvall.  President.  Bl-Clty  Urban 
League. 

Innvocatlon.  John  H.  Vandenbercr,  Presid- 
ing  Bishop.   LDS    Cliurch. 

Awards  Presentation. 

Musical  Entertainment.  Cleartield  Job 
Corps.  Thlokol  Chemical  Corporation.  John 
Weis   and    Glen   Hlldebrandt.    Instructors, 

WrDNESDAY,    APRIL    24 

9  IX)  A  M  :  Traming  and  Jobs  for  Minority 
Group  Members — A  Nationwide  View," 
Junior  Ballroom. 
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James  Chase.  Employment  Service  Con- 
sultant Regional  Office,  Denver,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  I^abor. 

y  30   AM.:    "Jobs  and  Skills   For   All." 

Moderator:  Neal  Opsal.  Regional  Personnel 
Officer,  U  S  Forest  Service. 

Piinel-  James  Chase.  Department  of  Labor; 
Lionel  J.  Bradford  Chief  Consultant,  Utah 
State  Department  of  Employment  Security; 
Robert  Halllday,  Executive  Vice-President. 
Utah  Manufacturers  Association:  George 
White.  United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 
(Former  Chairman.  Colorado  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission,  Denver). 

10  30  A  M     Break. 

10  45  AM     Discussion  Period 

12  Noon:  L.ifayette  Ballrnom. 

Luncheon.  Samuel  L,  Allan,  US.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Host 

Invocation.  F.Tther  Lawrence  S^weeney, 
Chaplain.   Newman   Student   Federation. 

Musical  Selections,  Mr.s  Jackie  True.  Mrs, 
Karen  S    Archibald,  Mrs,  Judi  Slddwell. 

Luncheon  .Speaker.  Honorable  Calvin  L. 
Ranipton.  Governor  if  Utah 

2  00  J)  in  'Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?" 
Junior  Ballroom. 

Group  Discussions  with  Honors  Students 
from   University   of   Utah   as   rapporteurs. 

1.  What  specific  step  should  be  taken  to 
.us.sure  equality  in  housing  opportunities  for 
minority  group  members  in  Utah? 

2.  What  .'specific  .steps  .should  now  be  taken 
to  a-ssure  equality  in  employment  opportuni- 
ties? 

3.  Would  a  permanent  'Urban  Cualitlon" 
be  helpful  to  Utah? 

4.  What  can  I  do  to  contribute  to  equal 
npf-xirtunity  for  all? 

5    What  can  my  comp.iny  ur  union  do? 

3:00p  m     Break. 

3:15   ijm.:    Concluding   Plenary   Session, 

Dr.  J.  D.  Williams.  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  ot  Utah, 

4:20  pin.:  Summation.  D.ivld  L.  Bigler. 
Conference  Chairman 

CONFFRENCE    PLANNING    tOMIHITTEE 

General  Chairman:  David  L  Bigler.  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation. 

Project  Director:  N;ithanicl  C.  Johnson, 
Bl-Clty  Urban  League. 

Program:  Dr.  J.  D.  Wini;uns.  Director, 
Hinckley  Institute  of  Politics.  University  of 
Utah. 

Registration  and  Finance:  Samuel  L.  Allan, 
Representative.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

.\rraneenicnts:  Lee  Moes.  Mountain  States 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 

Publicity:  Kenneth  Kefauver.  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Monday  is 
the  517th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  several 
States  which  has  ijroclaimed  April  22 
Queen  Isabella  Day,  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafcr  delivered  the  following  proclama- 
tion: 

Christopher  Columbus'  voyage,  which 
opened  North  and  South  .\merica  to  settle- 
ment and  development  by  European  nations. 
was  made  possible  through  support  from 
Queen  Isabella. 

The  live  hundred  and  seventeenth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella,  under 
whose  intelligent  and  unselfish  rule  Spain 
prospered,  will  be  observed  on  April  22.  1968. 

riierelore.  ;is  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  am  happy  to  designate  April  22,  i968,  as 
Queen  Isabella  Day  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  mark  this  day 
with  ceremonies  appropriate  to  honor  her 
memory. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vanians  in  commemoration  of  this  day. 


THE  TET  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  the  leader  of  the  Free  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  South  Vietnam,  and  for 
many  years  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  a 
free  and  independent  nation,  has  given 
us  his  assessment  of  the  Communist  Tet 
offensive.  It  Is  an  assessment  that  ixjints 
out  weaknesses  and  errors,  but  also 
strength  and  future  hopes  for  his  na- 
tion. It  gives  the  tally  of  people  killed 
and  homes  destroyed.  But  it  also  points 
out: 

South  Vietnam,  with  nil  its  weaknesses,  is 
emerging  from  the  Lunar  New  Year  storm 
as  a  definitely  viable  st,<te  with  .i  ba.slcally 
loyal  army  and  police  and  a  pnpuhitinn 
firmly  committed  to  freedom, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Dr.  Dan's  assessment,  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  panics  of  the 
AFL-CIO  publication,  American  Fcder- 
ationist,  be  ijrinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Ci  AiMi"NisT   Tkt    Okfknsivf:    .\n 

AS.SFSSMF.NT 

(By  Phan  Quane  Dan) 

The  Communi.st  ttcneral  ofTensive  on  the 
Lunar  New  Year  truce  devastated  36  jjopuhi- 
lion  centers  throughout  South  Viet  Nam. 

About  6.000  civilians  were  killed,  another 
ll.UOO  wounded.  Over  60  000  hotises  and 
many  hospitals  and  school.s  were  damaged, 
20  percent  (jf  them  Ijcyond  repair.  Relief  cen- 
ters overflowed  with  iJGO.UUd  relugees.  These 
were  at  latest  ollicial  ligures.  While  tne  num- 
ber of  civilian  c.'isualtie.s  must  be  higher. 
with  the  Communists  jiracticin.e  wholesale 
murder,  sparing  neither  women  nor  chlldrpn. 
the  number  of  refugees  will  decrease  gre:itly. 
Many  families  who  rushed  to  the  refutiee 
centers  for  security  reasons  will  soon  return 
to  their  homes  vmtouched  by  the  fight,  with 
order  being  gradually  restored. 

The  task  of  recovery  is  at  any  rale  enor- 
mous and  imposes  new  burden.s  on  South 
Viet  Nam.  It  is  also  feared  that  while  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  is  devoting  all 
its  time  and  energies  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cities,  the  Communists  driven  back  to 
the  countryside  might  regain  control  ot  the 
villages  from  which  they  had  been  ousted 
over  the  ptist  two  years.  Rural  pacification 
already  impaired  by  the  Communist  in:i.s,sacre 
of  a  yet  undetermined  number  of  civil  serv- 
ants and  cadres  would  then  suiter  ;i  major 
setback. 

Several  basic  weaknesses  on  the  allied  side 
allowed  the  Communists  to  stage  their  mur- 
derous assault. 

The  undeniable  military  .aid  political  suc- 
cesses achieved  since  1966  had  generated  a 
marked  euphoria  among  the  liiglier  ranks  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  administration.  Con- 
sequently, the  temptation  Wius  strong  to  relax 
and  enjoy  spring  as  the  Lunar  New  Year  ap- 
proached. The  week  preceding  this  New  Year 
of  the  Monkey  was  celebrated  in  an  unprece- 
dented orgy  of  firecrackers.  In  that  rejoicing 
atmosphere,  the  South  Vietnamese  army  ,.nd 
police  lowered  their  guard:  over  half  were  on 
home  leaves;  thase  on  duty  joined  the  gen- 
eral merrymaking.  They  were  not  to  blame. 
Tet  being  to  the  Vietnamese  what  Christmas 
is  to  the  Americans,  and  the  Tet  truce  having 
been  respected  by  all  sides  concerned  even 
in  the  worst  days  of  the  war  against  France 
;;nd  the  Communists  having  themselves  pro- 
posed this  time  an  unusually  long  seven-day 
truce.  However,  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment should  have  been  more  vigilant  and 
realized  from  past  experiences  that  Commu- 
nist promises  and  offers  are  not  to  be  taken 
at  face  value.  Their  overconfidence  and  un- 
guarded good  faith  opened  the  door  to  Com- 
munist massive  infiltration  into  the  cities. 


Months  before  the  Communist  onslaught 
there  were  rvimors  that  the  cities  might  soon 
be  invaded.  At  the  same  time  the  Com- 
munists, who  had  failed  to  .score  modest 
victories  by  attacking  Isolated  posts  such 
as  Dakto  in  the  highlands  and  were  losing 
control  of  the  ccnintryside.  .•-howed  .Mgns  that 
they  were  croping  for  a  new  strategy.  They 
started  to  launch  commando  attacks  on 
minor  district  capitals  In  provinces  .is  wide 
ap.crt  as  Tluia  Thien  on  the  Perfume  River 
and   Bien   Hoa  on   the  Dong  Nal   River 

There  were  plenty  of  straws  in  the  wind 
jjresaging  that  some  unusual  event  was  in 
the  making.  Yet  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies  were  not  informed  <jn  the  scope 
and  timing  of  tlie  Communist  plot.  No  arms 
caches  were  discovered,  no  Communist  con- 
spirators arrested,  no  important  documents 
captured  which  would  have  un\  riled  the 
enemy's  designs. 

Tlip  South  Vietniniese  and  allied  mtcUi- 
•,enre  .-ervlccs  were  well  organized  and  re- 
sourceiul.  There  was.  however  a  conspicuous 
absence  of  poinil.ir  participation  ,ind  profes- 
sional agents,  no  matter  how  well  tr.iined. 
oi>er.iting  without  that  important  political 
l.ictrir,  can  be  compared  to  diligent  ants 
which  might  circle  assiduously  .i  coconut  in 
.ill  dirrctinns  and  yet  will  have  the  most 
serious  uilliculties  to  Icnrn  what  fjoos  on 
inside. 

This  absence  of  mass  or.fanization  to  sup- 
port the  allied  troops  was  the  major  weakness 
of  an  otherwise  jxi-A-crful  war  machine  The 
Communists  were  tlius  tree  to  plot  in  great 
secrecy  :ind  attack  at  the  time  and  jilace  of 
their  (  hoosing. 

This  absence  (jf  poimlir  iKirtiripat  ion  made 
It  also  difficult  to  tiisloilge  Communist  guer- 
rillas :iftcr  they  succeeded  in  infiltrating 
pojnilation  centers.  The  allies,  not  knowing 
with  uccuracy  the  enemy's  strength  and 
w-h<>reabout.s.  had  to  resort  to  lieavy  shelling  , 
and  bombing  over  large  areas  in  order  to 
wipe  out  even  small  units  of  Communist 
invaders,  causing  (;'rc:iter  destruction  than 
needed. 

The  .South  Vu'tnanicse  people  were  stunned 
by  the  Communist  blow.  U  was.  liowever. 
easy  to  anticipate  that  not  unlike  ripples  in 
a  lake  hit  by  a  stone  widen  and  sharpen 
v.'ith  distance  the  cnioti<inal  shock  m  the 
United   .States  may   be  stroiv.'cr 

A  similar  though  leverse  situation  hap- 
pened when  American  war  protesters  staged 
street  dcmonstration.s  from  CKtst  to  cot.st 
culminating  last  October  in  a  spectacular 
march  on  the  PenUigon.  Rc.'iction  in  Viet 
Nam  was  out  of  proportion  with  what  t.r>ok 
place  in  the  United  St.ues  While  Vietnamese 
nationalists  grew  worried,  Communlst-s  :ind 
fellow  travelers  exuberated,  convinced  that 
impassioned  deprecations  m  New  York 
streets  got  the  upper  hand  over  responsible 
debate  in  tJiC  c:ipital.  that  the  Amenrnn 
people  had  lost  their  will  l-o  resist  aggrfs- 
sion  and  that  any  further  war  escalation  bv 
Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  Fr.mt 
would  farce  the  Americans  out  of  Viet  Nam 
and  Southeast  Asia  in  a  matter  of  months 
Such  estimatps  ba.sed  <in  sensational  news- 
paper headlines  and  oversimplified  facts 
were,  of  cour.se.  far  wide  of  the  mark. 

It  1.,  true  t!i:)t  the  Communist  offensive 
has  inflicted  severe  human  and  material 
lasses  on  South  Viet  Nam  and  that  the  i.ew 
R.epublic  is  afflicted  with  .serious  we:iknesscs. 
It  would  be.  however,  hii^hly  errone<ms  to 
(onclude  that  the  Commtinlsts  have  scored 
a  major  victory,  that  they  are  growing 
stronger  tind  that  the  fight  for  freedom  in 
Viet   Nam   is  doomed   to   failure. 

The  allied  trrx)ps  rapidly  regained  cmtrol 
(•f  all  cities  in  a  matter  of  days  or  hours, 
except  for  Hue  the  old  imperial  capital 
which  was  inv:tded  by  l.irge  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  and  was  liberated  ;n 
late  February  after  infinite  precautions  were 
taken  to  safeguaict  to  the  maximum  lUs  his- 
toric monuments  and  cultural   treasure 

It  was  offlclally  estimated  that  .51,000  Com- 
munists  died    m    the   attacks    and    tiiat    an- 
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oth^'r  7  MV)  weri*  mnrfe  pfftHOMrs  Allowing 
for  UM'vltAbla  lnt1a.u  )n  atooa  tt  was  not  al- 
•><«tP'her  easy  Vn  'je'.\  0>rrvminlst-i  fitp'clally 
•*heii  unitrmed.  fnitn  irdlnary  rlvUlans. 
•;.<««■  fl»rir*«  drttstlcBLlly  rwlnr^l  down  to 
h.ulf  ■f/iin'.A  *r.i;:  r«»pr^t»>nt  uerrlflo  lrj«s*s  from 
which  It  'yo'iUl  &«■  hard  for  the  enemy  to  re- 
ciiver  Thf  pr;  ••  piiid  by  the  r<immunl»ts 
■Aits  ni'.ich  hli?her  than  bare  flgiires  sur- 
u;este<l  the  U^wes  including  nuiny  of  their 
w^t  •>xperlenc-e<l  md  most  Intrepid  fighters 
linrLiuiusd  til  the  .  v»t  man  In  suicidal  mln- 
sl  iDa  alee  the  itt-w-ka  on  the  Independence 
Palace,  the  American  EmbaAsy  iind  the 
SiiigTin  radio  »f,in.in- 

By  contract,  allied  oasualUes  were  8  000 
dead,  two-thirds  of  them  South  Vietnamese 
and  one-third  Anierloans  iiloni;  wttli  other 
allied  soldiers  It  wia  the  worst  defeat  the 
Contmuntata  have  ever  experienced  much 
worse  than  the  heaviest  defeat  they  sufTered 
tn  the  1946-1954  Indix-hUiA  War  m  Vlnh 
Yen  at  the  northern  tip  ■<{  'he  Red  River 
delta  in  Januajy  1951.  when  Vo  Ntfuv^n  Olap 
l.uinched  Oper.iriMU  Hoiiisi?  Hoa  Th.im 
ii^iilnst  De  Lattre  de  T^vsalcny'*  ^ror-ps  and 
.■'•it  ^  MO  dead  and  500  i-aptured 

.\a  nii>r«  det.illed  report.4  wtTP  recelve<l 
from  the  ptovlnces.  the  o\erilI  picture  of 
the  ret  battle  emerged  clearer  All  the  Mi 
pop»ila«on  centers  :itt4rlced  were  pro\  tnctat 
capitals  Eltfht  of  them  were  lightly  shelird 
witho<;t  being  i;iv  lUcd  Most  of  the  others 
were  partly  seized  for  ■»  few  day*  In  t*ie 
aorthcrnmoot  province  of  ^^unnit  Tr!  which 
had  been  submitted  to  previous  sporadic 
Communist  atti'cks.  tlie  South  VIetnjimaee 
armv  and  p«ilue  were  on  ihe  ulert  uid  re- 
pelled the  North  Vietnamese  inv.^dert  tn  no 
luiie.  Only  Hue  and  Klen  Hrui  fell  under 
complete  Comin'inist  control.  It  took  one 
week  to  rec.»pture  Kien  Hoa  and  three  we«ks 
to  rec.tpture  H'.i<>  But  Kien  H<>a  has  been  .v 
strong  center  ui  Communist  agitation  )<ln'ce 
1940  .ind  Hue  L.ose  to  tr.c  Oemlllt.ir:»d 
Zotir  hAi.  been  consistently  hostile  to  the 
Saigon  .t(tmliil»(r;iTK>ri  ever  since  Ihe  Bud- 
dhist revolt  of  in»3:i 

No  district  i:n:)ii.i;  Wa*  attacked  The  covin- 
trymde  wa«  qiili't  \nd.  during  the  nrst  week 
oX  Communist  .u-aault.  highways  were  un- 
usiuJiy  tree  tl  fjughout  .South  Viet  Nam. 
The  Communiil.  ^ener.il  otfcnslve  .imuunted 
to  a  flurry  of  ^nnult.iiieuua  raids  on  pro- 
vincl.;l  cities  TJif  dlStnctK  .ind  vi!lai;es  were 
left  unruffled,  -retching  otii  the  limits  of 
Comaiu  it»t    .rrenijMi  and  i- ip.ibiUtlrs 

There  Wiis  .iNo  i<verwhelmtng  evidence 
that  a  large  percent>ige  of  the  tuv.iders  were 
North  Vietnamese  recently  inflltr.ited  into 
Soutli  Viet  Naxn  through  Lao«  and  Cam- 
oodl.i,  ^ome  jI  tliem  not  knowing  !he  names 
of  LJie  cities  where  they  were  operating  The 
native  Viet  Com;  were  uiootly  tcen.igcrs,  often 
under  15.  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
attackers  all  came  from  'luUlde  the  cities. 
They  were  'old  by  their  le^iders  thut  little 
lighting  would  have  to  be  <lone  that  it  wotlld 
be  a  triumphal  march,  with  the  South  Vlet- 
naint-.se  army  joining  them  spont.ineou.»ly 
and  the  population  iu.'Clalmliig  them  .is  llb- 
eralors  in  a  n  lUouwide  popular  uprising. 
The  Saigon  government  would  Bee  away  and 
the  Americans  would  Ha. c  no  .iltprnatl-. e  left 
but  to  pack  .uid  go 

Communiat  ccrtif.iUe  ,)I  ■.  ictory  was  vo  jb- 
solute  that  no  precautions  were  taken  .my- 
where  for  an  eventual  retreat  It  w.u>  also 
noteworthy  tliat  Hanoi  had  celebrated  the 
Lunar  New  Year  one  day  .thead  of  the  tra- 
ditional calendar  and  th:it  the  Viet  Cong 
delegate  in  Moscow  had  announced  by  the 
end  of  January  that  a  Communlbt-led  coali- 
tion government  would  Mxm  be  ^et  up  in 
Saigon 

The  wild  Communist  speculation^  were  not 
without  a  bodta.  In  the  recent  past,  popular 
uprisings  overthrew  the  dictatorial  regime  of 
Ngo  Diiih  EHem  in  Nnveml>er  1963  .ind  later 
jn  brought  the  downfall  of  three  other  lifov- 
ernment*.    The    present    Saigon    reglnie    wa* 


hltterly  criticized  both  at  home  and  il>r<«d 
lor  InelBclenry  and  oorriiptlon.  Influential 
Vietnamese  and  .American  politicians  per- 
sistently volcert  pessimism  rfviirdlng  lt«  via- 
bility It  all  added  up  to  the  imprj'sslon  that 
the  South  Viet  .Vam  wus  a  rotten  fruit  about 
to  fall.  The  Communists  by  throwing  «0  0(50 
Invaders  into  a  surprise  wsaault  on  the  inc«t 
vital  population  cenK-m  would  create  more 
lunnoil  than  nreded  to  wreek  ;iUch  a  Khaky 
rei:line.  •• 

K.icts.  however  p<-iM-d  Ihc  m(wt  brut  il  de- 
nial to  Communist  prwllctlon*  The  South 
Vit-tn-im***  army  and  fX'ilce  fought  back 
orvVHly  and  well  ind  In  m.my  mstjinces  they 
fought  .done  without  American  .t&slstance. 
There  was  not  a  single  unit  surrendering  or 
going  over  to  the  enemy,  even  when  over- 
whelmed in  number  iind  llrepower  The 
rumors  repeatedly  echoed  in  the  mterna- 
'lonal  press  that  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
and  police  were  badly  Communist-  Infiltrated 
were  thu*  prov«>d  to  be  gT(«wly  exuggemtcd. 

Sm.ill  groups  of  sympiithu,«rs  in  Hue  and 
Dalat  ir.ivc  .uui|«t.ince  to  the  niidern  l>v  feed- 
iii<  Old  guiding  ihcm  But  there  was  no 
ij.'piil.r  -.iprU.ng,  no  pcas.\nt  revolt  In  the 
'.  illaiTCf.  ii.j  ;ity  worker  revolt  In  the  f.ict<jirles. 
Nil  ("ommunUt  flii^n  were  riise*!  by  the  pop- 
it;,  unri  The  few  red  tl.igs  riving  over  Hue 
w.Te  hol.ited  by  the  invaders  themselves  Pco- 
:>!«  c'hcr  l;>cked  themselves  indoors  or  lied 
.i-..ay  Itom  the  atliwrkers;  there  were  even  in- 
■  :  iiK-es  of  their  fighting  the  C>'mmunlsts 
with  knives  and  sticks 

In  the  wiike  of  the  CAwnmunlst  ofTensive, 
the  poliucal  situation  m  .South  Vle^  Nam 
remjilned  sttrprlslngly  orderly  and  stable  In 
tyie  p.tst  2S  yenrs.  under  comparably  dra- 
matic "Circumstances,  whetlier  after  the  Japa- 
nese coup  In  March  U»45.  the  signature  of 
the  (Scneva  .'Agreements  in  July  1954  or  the 
overthrow  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in  November 
1063.  the  ci'untrv  was  plunged  into  .i  chaotic 
situation  with  {xilltlcal  groups  mushrooming 
by  the  hundreds  and  bitterly  contending 
for  power  This  time  the  legartty  of  ihe  con- 
s'ltutltinallv  eli«cted  govenunent  w.ls  con- 
'est.ed  by  nobody.  TYiere  was  instead  wide- 
spread realization  that  national  unity  should 
crystallue  .\roiind  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment There  was  .in  upsurge  of  popular  good- 
will Relief  centers  were  i>rgani/ed  »pontan- 
eoiislv  to  ret-eive  w:ir  refugees  and  the  gov- 
ernment HWlftly  moved  m  to  .tssist.  Blood 
donors  crowded  hospitals  to  vive  the 
wounded  The  .\rmy  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Niun,  the  ARVN.  took  a  pr.iiseworthy  part  in 
rhoae  !ioclHl  .ictlvltles  and  oven  helped  col- 
lect garbage  and  clean  Salt-on  streets. 

Efforts  were  made  txj  organize  a  p>olltlcal 
front  of  national  unity  The  qniet  and  per- 
severing endeavors  m  the  pcusl  three  years  to 
give  .S<vuth  Viet  Nam  a  cotvstltutlonal  basis 
were  paying  oif  handsomely. 

Five  weeks  alter  their  general  onslaught, 
the  Communists  .xie  contlniUng  .sporadic  at- 
tacks on  the  cities,  mostly  by  mortars  and 
rockets  These  are  but  small  waves  alter  the 
tempest  I  ;fe  everywhere  is  fast  getting  back 
to  normalcv  .Markets  are  .igain  busy  There 
IS  no  lood  shortage  Chickens,  hsh  and  \ege- 
tables  .xre  again  coming  from  the  villages 
and  many  prtKlucts  .kre  .^elll^g  at  even  lower 
prices  than  before  Tet  People  showing  a 
great  resiliency  .ire  resuming  their  everyday 
work  ivnd  rebuilding  their  homes  from  rubble 

Detennmation  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression Is  stronger  than  ever  bef<ire  Pt">r  the 
first  time  the  city  dwellers  themselves  real- 
ize that  this  war  is  theirs  There  iire  less 
draft  dodgers  Young  j>e<.iple  are  Joining  the 
armed  forces  with  irreaier  conviction  luid 
with  the  encouragement  of  ihetr  families. 
The  organization  of  cl\ll  defense  services,  of 
a  nationwide  home  guard,  has  now  Itx  best 
chances  of   succeeding 

This  tremendous  opportunity  may  turn  a 
temp<jrary  military  success  into  a  decisive 
pKilitical  victory.  If  It  Is  forcefully  seized 
upon  by  the  8outh  Vietnamese  gi.. ertinieni 


to  move  forwurd  fitst.  reorttaiil/e  the  ARVN 
ivnd  the  .idmlnlstnitlon.  wl[>e  out  corniptlon. 
carry  out  swfepliig  land  rtf'inn.s  mobilise 
active  pi>pulftr  participation  .iiul  achievp  ii.i- 
tlonnl  unity.  Anyway.  It  Ls  safe  to  draw  In  in 
recent  events  the  lollowing  (oncluslons 

I  Tlie  National  Liberation  Front  or  Vlft 
Cong  has  been  weiikening  and  continues  to 
weaken  Since  1966.  they  have  lost  everv 
.-Inele  battle  waced  agnln.st  the  allies  wheth- 
er in  the  highlands  or  in  the  .Mekong  Rlvir 
delta  The  dally  average  of  ,'.mbu»lies  and 
;icts  of  ;-iibolage  tliey  were  able  to  ^tage  tle- 
cretiACs  .steadily.  Their  indiscriminate  lerror- 
li-m  and  heavy  tax.it Ion  alienated  the  (Jens- 
ants  who  had  previously  given  them  support 
because  of  agrarian  reforms.  The  living  and 
fighting  condltlorts  of  the  iruerrllla  becom- 
liicrea.singly  intolerable.  No  food  when  alive. 
no  coffin  after  death"  was  their  popular  sav- 
ing to  depict  the  fate  ut  the  Communist 
fighter  Consequently,  it  became  Increasingly 
il,:ncnlt  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  recnilt  soldiers 
Thev  had  to  enlist  by  force  youngsters  oftfi 
;n  iheir  early  teens  to  comnen.=iat('  for  severe 
U-v.-  5  on  the  battlefield."! 

The  Viet  Cong  gradually  lost  control  of  tlie 
f  luntryslde  By  the  end  of  1967  they  con- 
trolled less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
I.\tlon  in  South  Viet  N.un  Hard  ;us  they  tried. 
they  did  not  succeed  In  i>reventing  the  na- 
tionwide elections  organized  by  South  Viet 
Nam  to  elect  a  Constituent  .A.ssemblv  in 
September  1966.  a  President,  a  Vice  President 
ind  a  Senate  in  Septeml>er  ;ind  a  House  of 
Representatives  in  October  last  year 

In  the  Lunar  New  Year  offensive,  the  Viet 
Cong  played  btit  a  secondary  role 

J  riie  North  Vletn-amese  Ci»mmunltit,s  h.np 
l.<een  moving  steadily  into  the  center  of  t!:<' 
.>tage  to  replace  the  Viet  Cong  The  initiated. 
I'l.atinpd  and  led  the  recent  attacks  on  Swith 
Viet  Nam's  cities  In  the  Firrt  C^^irpe  Ari-.i. 
esjiecially  in  Hue  .md  Quang  Trl  they  did  all 
•he  fighting  In  the  deeper  South,  they  ii^o 
played  the  Ie;uling  role. 

There  .-u-e  no  Viet  Cong  around  the  Dc- 
millt.irized  Zone  and  Klie  Sanh  is  l>elng  en- 
circled only  by  North  Vietnamese  troop;. 

riie  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  have  t)etter 
weap'ins  but  they  will  command  even  lets 
popular  support  than  the  Viet  Cong,  who 
at  least  enjoy  the  advant.ige  <>f  being  n.itl\e 
])eoi>le  ,ind  knowing  their  villages  well. 

There  is  no  longer  any  demajcatlon  line, 
.uiy  demilitarized  zone.  The  North  Viet- 
namese .ire  mtUtratlng  Laoe  .ind  Cambodi.i 
and  they  .ue  invading  .South  Viet  Nam  bv 
whole  divisions  By  contrast  the  South  Vlet- 
najmese  .md  the  Amerlcins  continue  to  re- 
..pect  the  boundaries  and  look  upon  North 
Viet  Nam  .is  a  forbidden  sanctuary,  de- 
termined to  confine  the  war  within  Its  pres- 
ent limits  of  a  legitimate  self-defense  .^gainst 
.iggresslon.  Opinions  might  differ  on  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  policy.  The  goodwill  and 
restraint  of  Washington  and  Saigon  cannct. 
rthwever,  be  doubted 

3  Tlie  rules  of  the  war  Lised  to  be  hit  and 
run  on  the  Communist  side,  search  and 
destroy  on  the  allied  side.  These  .ire  dras- 
tically changed,  .a  least  for  the  time  bome 
Tlie  Communist  blindly  attacked  the  cities 
ii.d  they  have  been  massing  troops  t-i  besiege 
(^>n  Tien.  Dong  Ha.  Khe  Sanh,  Quanc  Trl  :)n(l 
Hue.  The  economic  ruins  :n  North  Viet  Niun 
and  the  i>olltlcal  bankruptcy  of  the  Viet  Cong 
in  South  Viet  Nam  h.tve  very  likely  brought 
home  to  Hanoi  that  its  pretense  of  sustim- 
ing  a  t>rotracted  war  of  5.  10,  15  or  120  more 
years  no  longer  sounds  very  realistic  A 
.switch  m  strategy,  no  matter  how  h.izardous. 
is  theref'Dre  self-imposing.  There  ;s  reason- 
able confiilence  that  the  allies  will  meet  this 
challenge  of  C-ommunlst  stepped- up  aggres- 
siveness with  determination  and  imagina- 
tion. 

4  The  instantaneous  and  well-coordinated 
allied  reaction  to  the  Communist  Tet  otlen- 
slve  gave  a  reassuring  Idea  of  the  capabilities 
of    a    good    working    iiilUt.Try    alliance     The 
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South  Vietnamese  and  American  troops,  the 
most  important  by  their  size,  bore  the  brtint 
of  the  light  But  all  the  other  allies — Thais, 
Filipinos.  New  Zealanders.  Australians  and 
South  K<jreans  .ilso  played  their  part.  The 
South  Koreans  did  marvels  in  the  Second 
Corps  area  The  Australians  helped  regain 
cimtrol  of  Ba  Rla  iind  Phiioc  Tv.y  with  the 
least  damage  to  the  civilian  population. 

The  success  of  thl.s  military  alliance  un- 
derlines a  major  diplomatic  achievement.  Of 
ull  the  pacts  initiated  by  the  United  Slates 
atttr  World  Wiir  II  lor  the  sake  of  collective 
security  of  the  Iree  world,  the  SEATO  pact 
waK  the  lirst  to  po  into  etTect  It  pledged 
to  protect  it.s  members  against  both  aggres- 
sion and  .subversion  and  extended  Its  um- 
brella over  the  three  States  of  Indochina. 

South  Viet  Nam.  victim  Initially  of  sub- 
version and  then  of  aggression,  has  been 
benefitting  from  its  protection  but  has  been 
also  contributing  the  lion's  share  In  terms 
of  material  damage  and  human  losses  The 
two  Southeast  Asian  members  of  the  pact, 
the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  honored  their 
commitments  Furthermore.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  members  of  the  ANZUS  pact, 
also  Joined  the  fight.  South  Korea,  member 
i.f  neither   pact,   contributed   40.000   soldiers. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  going 
Into  effect  of  the  SEATO  and  ANZUS  pacts 
Is  that  they  went  Into  effect  without  a  cata- 
clysmic disaster  of  the  sl/e  of  Pearl  Harbor 
taking  place  Because  Communist  aggression 
IS  being  resisted  in  Viet  Nam,  the  world  v^'lU 
be  spared  the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  world 
war. 

5  South  Viet  Nam  with  all  its  weaknesses. 
Is  emerging  Irom  the  Lunar  New  Year  storm 
as  a  definitely  viable  state  with  a  basically 
loyal  army  and  police  and  a  jxipulation  firm- 
ly committed  to  freedom 

I)  The  South  Vietnamese  people,  sufTerlng 
the  heaviest  losses  from  this  war  waged  on 
their  l.md.  want  peace  more  than  any  other 
people  They  are.  hovt'ever,  determined  not 
to  let  themselves  become  enslaved  by  Com- 
munism On  the  other  hand,  after  the  Com- 
munists' treacherous  Tet  ofTensive  it  will 
take  more  than  mere  words  to  convince  them 
of  Hanoi's  good  Intentions  The  North  Viet-  '^ 
namese  hints  at  peace,  casually  made  at  cock- 
tall  parties  and  echoed  by  their  minor  dip- 
lomats, were  no  more  than  soap  bubbles 
while  their  overt  aggression  weighed  like 
rocks  Any  peace  proposal  pointing  to  the 
soap  bubbles  while  overlooking  the  rocks 
would  not  be  practical. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  after  a  few 
more  unsuccessful  military  ventures  Hanoi 
will  realize  that  aegression  no  longer  pays 
and  will  consent  to  .sit  down  at  the  con- 
ference table  to  discuss  future  relationships 
between  the  two  Viet  Nams. 


THE  HOPE  OF  THE  CITIES:  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PRIDE  AND  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
18  the  New  York  Times  published  an  arti- 
cle concerned  with  a  cleanup  campaign 
orpanized  by  the  residents  of  103d  Street 
between  Lexinston  and  Third  Avenues 
in  New  York  City,  a  block  which  had 
been  badly  damaeed  by  riots  last  sum- 
mer. The  residents  worked  6  months  on 
restonne  busine.sses  to  their  block,  paint- 
ing tenements,  planting  trees,  and  keep- 
ins  the  block  free  of  rats  and  refuse. 

East  103d  Street  i.s  only  one  of  a  50- 
block  renovation  campaisn  which  will 
commence  this  Saturday  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx. 

I  believe  the  article  is  a  good  example 
of  what  ijride  and  initiative  by  neighbor- 
hood residents  can  do.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 

East  103d  Street  Leads  Way  for  a  Big  Clkan- 
up  Job 

(By  Murray  Schumach  i 

There  are  no  empty  stores  mi  East  IO:^d 
Street,  between  Lexiniiton  and  Third  Ave- 
nues, where  last  summer  a  woman  was  acci- 
dentally shot  and  killed  by  a  pollcenim  in 
the  worst  riot  in  East  Harlem. 

Now,  about  six  months  after  the  tenement- 
dwellers  of  this  crowded  block  vowed  to 
salvage  it  from  the  ravattes  of  slum  deteriora- 
tion. It  has  become  a  model  tor  ,i  vast  cam- 
paign, beginning  Saturday,  to  renovate  lifty 
blocks  in  slums  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and 
the  Bronx. 

Yesterday  morning,  when  the  lire  hydrant 
was  turned  on  for  the  usual  .'-weepup  ciu'ht 
trees  were  being  planted  in  front  of  tenement 
walls  painted  pastel  yray  below  the  second 
fl(X)r. 

In  the  spotless  basement,  which  was  once 
a  rat-infested  clutter  of  junk.  residein,s  were 
making  plans  for  their  Wednesd.iy  nlL'ht 
meeting. 

On  the  corner  near  Tliird  Avenue,  children 
played  in  the  sunlight  tx>fore  a  mural  ■.'ith 
the  legend  '  Viva  L;i  C.ille  10:i  ' 

MORE    THAN    A    CI,t^Ni-p 

"To  speak  of  the  achievements  o.f  the  jjco- 
ple  of  this  block  :is  just  a  cleanup  i,-  to  use 
an  ofTensive  label,"  said  Msizr  Robert  J  Fox. 
as  he  walked  througli  the  block  of  alxiut  4,U00 
people,  talking  to  .adults  in  .Spanish  and  -o 
children  in  English. 

"This  is  not  Just  a  one-day  shot."  ."-aid  the 
monsignor,  who  is  Coordinator  of  the  .Span- 
ish Community  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  and  a  leader  in  the  drive.  "Tliis  is  an 
organic  beginning.  Tills  is  evidence  that 
there  is  an  alternative  to  jzuns  and  'anks 
on  the  one  hand,  and  molotov  cockt.iils  on 
the  other.  The  people  here  have  touched  the 
potential  of  belief  in  them^clves  that  can 
be  reached  everywhere" 

Putting  aside  his  broom  on  a  stoop.  RobertAT 
Vega,  vice  president  of  the  block's  slx-month- 
old  association,  jxiinted  out  the  block  of 
clean  stores,  including  three  trrocertes.  a 
restaurant,  two  barber  .shoi)s,  a  beauty  par- 
lor, a  bakery,  a  cuchlfrito,  and  stores  sellintr 
fish,  records.  Jewelry,  dry  goods,  candy. 

"All  we  need  Is  a  little  bank,"  he  declared, 
"and  we  have  a  little  city." 

YOtJTH     GETIS     WISH 

On  the  sidewalk  near  the  Mayaguez  B-irber 
Shop,  at  No.  157.  where  new  tiles  .tnd  door 
are  to  be  in.stalled  soon,  Valenti,in  Haddock, 
whose  mother  was  killed  in  last  summers 
riot,  looked  at  the  newly  planted  trees  and 
said: 

"I  got  my  wish.  We  got  the  trees  I  was 
planning  to  move  out  after  my  mother  was 
killed.  Then  this  project  began.  It  made  me 
love  my  block.  Now  I  want  to  stay  in  my 
block." 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  block  :s  the 
appearance  of  102d,  between  Lcxineton  and 
Third.  There,  stores  are  abandoned,  sheet 
metal  where  windows  used  to  be  and  signs 
saying:  "No  loafing  here."  Small  lots  are 
Junkyards  of  broken  glass,  old  mattresses 
and  discarded  auto  tires. 

There  is  a  strong  sense  of  possessr.eness 
among  the  residents  of  103d  Street  They 
speak  of  "my"  block,  or  "our"  block,  or  "the 
block." 

"We  worked  like  dogs  for  this."  .said  Gloria 
Rodriguez,  secretary  of  the  bUx-k  association. 
"X  have  lived  here  for  11  years  .^nd  when 
this  began  we  had  our  doubts  We  liad  our 
disagreements.  Then  we  talked  thines  out. 
and  we  worked  things  out  During  the  gar- 
bage strike  our  block  was  clean. 

Julio  A.  Floras,  a  lawyer,  said  simjily:  "I'm 
a  part  of  the  block.  Everybody  in  the  block 
Is  doing  his  part.  We  learned  one  thing  from 


List  \ear;  Dm't  say  it  can't  be  diiiie   bpc,n;se 
It  cm  be  done  " 

The  nerve  center  and  headquarters  o!  the 
wi  rk  is  the  renovated  cellar  on  No  158 
where  the  meetings  ,ire  held  and.  on  tYid.iy 
and  .■-v.tturday  nights,  the  iieiL-hlxirs  itather 
:or   music.   biiiL'o   and   convers.ation. 

On  the  w;ills  are  a  picture  of  the  Rev  Dr 
Martin  Luther  Kin;;,  Jr  ,  a  mur.il  nl  the 
block  -ind  a  ])->ster  reading.  "..\11  you  iieMl 
IS  love  " 

The  rf  sidcnis  have  lurtii.'-hed  it  with  chairs 
and  second-hand  .^ofas.  Tlipy  h.ive  cemented 
liui?e  holes  in  the  llixtr  ,tnd  hung  J.ip.inese 
:anterns  from  the  celling 

The  yard  at  the  rear,  wliich  wa.s  little  ninre 
than  .1  L,'arh;u'e  dump,  is  now  cle.ired  ,aid 
this  .summer  the  residents  will  be  insUillmg 
^■rir.s  for  ctX'kouts  and  t,ables  for  dominoes. 

Capt  .solom<in  Oros,<;.  who  h.is  been  at  the 
Ei-st  1 04th  Street  jxillce  st.ttum  for  18  months 
h.t.s  only  pntise  lor  the  work  of  the  resi- 
dents  of  E.i.st    lOrjd   .Street     He  s.iys: 

"I'd  like  to  see  .something  like  this  l.,ipi>cn 
on  every  block,  .since  this  beiraii  the  peojilc 
have  become  closer  and  there  has  been  .i 
diminished  .sense  of  ahenathJii  There  !.■>  .i 
wh^ile  new  spirit  in   the  block  " 


NEW  YORK  STATE  AUTOMOBILE 
DEAl.ERS  ENDORSE  PROXMIRE 
ODOMETER    BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
.'iirina  I  introduced  proi)osed  lepi.slation 
providini.;  that  motor  vehicles  sold  or 
.-.hii3j)ed  in  interstate  commerce  be 
equipped  with  tampcrproof  odometers  to 
m.-^urc  the  buyers  of  u.sed  cars  that  the 
fiuto  mileauc  that  was  recorded  on  a 
Liiven  car's  odometer  was  accurate  There 
IS  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  much  of  the 
uncertainty  confrontine  the  u.sed  car 
buyer  would  be  removed  if  he  could  rely 
on  tlie  mileage  .shown  on  a  car's  odome- 
ter as  being  absolutely  accurate.  In  view 
of  tlie  current  voL'ue  for  "truth"  bills, 
we  miuht  call  this  a  "iruth-in-car-.sales" 
proposal. 

Similar  proposals  iiave  Ijeen  pas.sed 
on  the  State  and  local  levels,  and  .iust 
recently  a  resolution  endorsinc  my  bill, 
S.  1621.  ac  appi-oved  by  the  New  York 
State  Automobile  Dealers,  Inc  ,  came  to 
my  attention.  This  tzroup  pointed  out, 
with  .sound  rea.soninp.  in  my  estimation, 
that  State  and  local  laws  and  ret/ula- 
tions  will  simply  result  in  a  welter  of 
different  approaches  to  a  problem  that 
LS  national  in  scope.  My  bill  received 
their  endorsement  becau.se  it  provides  a 
uniform  national  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  know  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to 
which  my  proposal  wa.s  referred,  will  he 
particularly  interested  in  the  resolution. 

Tliere  beini;  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the 
PvECORn.  as  follows: 

Where  is.  . 'Ver  a  ijcrifxi  i.f  years  legi:-!ation 
111  New  York  .State  and  many  other  .state 
Legislatures  lias  been  introduced  and  [lassed 
in  some  States  rPg.'irdiiiL'  i  (Inmeters  on  motor 
vehicles,  and 

Where.as.  there  seems  to  be  a  cr.'wlne  trend 
in  loral  lep'iElative  bodies  and  by  certain  local 
admiiiLstrators  to  consider  laws  or  regul.itions 
reeardlng  odometers  cither  by  new  loelslation 
or  under  iKJwers  previously  (.-ranted  m  jirior 
leeislation.  and 

Whereas  laws,  crdlnances.  rules  rr  regula- 
tions .at  .St.kte  and  loci  levels  will  necessarily 
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roBult  in  a  myriad  of  different  ri>gutatlufui 
and  tvpea  rf  reiftilatlonji  with  referpnre  to  a 
situation  that  is  national  in  scope  ^nd  that 
best  lends  itself  to  a  solution  national  and 
•inifirra  In  application,  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  DlreCora  of  tiie  Nt-w 
York  State  Automobile  Dealer"..  Iiic  m-oi}- 
nlzed  the  wope  .ind  m  iKiiitiiile  >>f  the  prnh- 
lem  ind  were  the  first  .\»^■)^■:;ltl(ln  in  the  N;*- 
tlon  to  recommend  x  .olutlon  hy  un-iinl- 
moiisly  ptiAsliiK  ,1  resolution  on  June  11.  l'.)63  ' 
at  Whlteface  Inn.  N  Y  '.irKently  reqiiesUnK 
nil  domestic  .iiitomohilr  miinudicturerH  to  in- 
StHll  on  each  new  vehicle  beKlnnlni;  *lth  the 
19«4  models  or  .t»  lOon  ihere.ifier  .m  .»  prac- 
ticable, se.kled  ind  t.iniper-pr<>«"if  otionieter*. 
:intl 

Whernua.  aithouich  copies  (>f  snid  reaoltitton 
were  transmit t<>d  to  ihe  .several  domestic  nu- 
lonuiblle  manuf  kcturers  »iul  to  N  A  D  .\  ur- 
i?eiitly  request! tij»  Iheir  l>est  efforts  to  .tccom- 
pllsh  this  end.  .ind 

Wlioreas.  a  mimber  of  other  SUilca  .ind 
loc.il  Adsociallons  iii  ulduion  to  N  A  O  A. 
later  .idopted  the  »:ime  or  •iniiliir  resolutions 
with  no  apparent  4ticcew».  .ind 

Whereas.  United  .Suilei  .senator  Proxmlre 
of  Wisconsin  hiuj  introduced  .i  bill.  8  1621. 
in  the  90th  Coiiijrcas  which  provides  that 
m.Ttr.r  vsMclcs  .<lii|i()ed  in  inter-stiite  cs)m- 
lospce  stw»(l  be  -<iiiipp<«d  with  tsmper-proof 
odometers. 

Now  therefore  be  :t  re»olve<i.  that  the  New 
York  .state  .\iitomoblle  De-.iler^.  Iiic  in  Con- 
vention aMembled  it  tClnmesha  L.ike.  N  Y  . 
Oct  Ij  17  19ti7.  endorse  •ind  su|>purt  .-ien. 
Proxmlre  s  aloresiiUI  biii.  .^  1821.  and  urge 
th,i'.  \  AD  .\.  .support  luid  t-ike  the  uc<T«.*.iry 
steps  to  help  jeciire  p.issat^  of  thu  bill  into 
idw.  thereby  malting  ic  unnecesj'arv  for  local 
ind  State  legislative  or  ijovfming  b'xlles  or 
o(ncl;tla  to  t>e  concerned  with  odometers  or 
Iaw3  •rdiiHinces.  or  regutiitluns  pertaining 
thereto,  .ind 

Be  It  lurther  resolved.  Uiat  copies  of  ihU 
res. .lutlon  be  forwarded  to  the  Officers.  Di- 
rectors lUd  Dlr>-ci>irs-elect  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  .Assocl.uion  to  the  tnem- 
bers  of  the  .Automotive  Trade  .^sJxx-iatlon 
Man.igera  and  trade  medl.i 


RESIGNATl'.  )N  OF  THE  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  PreMdcnt  I  have  pre- 
viousl.v  cofnmeiiU'd  n  the  Senate  upon 
the  resi^iuition  ii  L.m  ifiicp  F  OBnen 
AS  Postmaster  General.  What  else  needs 
to  be  said  about  thi.s  .sterling  pubhc 
.servant,  and  \cvy  proiessional  pohtician. 
however,  wa.s  Aell  e.xpressed  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  Exit  OBnen,  '  publislied 
in  the  EvenniK  Star  of  April  12  I  .isk 
unaiuinouii  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  beiiiu  no  objiction.  the  editorial 
wa6  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
A^  iollow.s 

Exrr    O  BRit:N 

The  reslgnauon  oi  L-iwrence  F  OBnen  as 
Poetmiibter  Cieuer.il  is.  according  to  those 
who  profess  to  know,  the  prelude  to  his  emer- 
gence as  a  member  of  Rt.bert  F  Kennedys 
presideunal  campaign  staif  If  so.  the  move 
win  complete  a  cycle  of  political  loyaity. 

O  Brien  w.i3  a  cluirter  member  of  the 
tri-sh  Maaa."  the  small  circle  ol  close  per- 
sonal tneiius  who  surrounded  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy during  his  nieteoric  political  career. 
During  the  post-con  venilou  campaign  of 
I:ieo.  he  served  .is  national  director  tor  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  ticket  Following  the  elec- 
tion, he  acted  ;is  liaison  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress 

When  John  Kennedy  was  sluln.  O'Brien 
.ippareutly  believed  that  h,s  personal  anguish 
w.is  somehow  less  Important  than  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  the  orderly  trah-.:er 
ol    power.   He  stayed   on   the   Job.    using   his 


political  acumen  to  help  Lyridon  Johnson 
push  through  Congress  the  program  origi- 
nated hv  Kennedy  F<T  fils  loyiiltv  the  Presi- 
dent rewiirded  him  with  a  cabinet  |x>«t  ?"<>r 
what  was.  in  their  nnrrow  Mew,  O'Brien's  de- 
fection, some  iiirluenual  memb«'rs  .jf  the 
Kennedy  circle  never  forirave  lilrn 

'Ilie  one  noti.ble  exception.  It  now  app^-ars. 
was  f'jliert  V  Keritiedv.  v.ho  .•ccin'-d  to  hive 
some  underst.indinf;  of  what  loyalty  and  duty 
are  all  .tlx>ut  President  Johnson's  declaration 
that  he  will  not  .in-ept  renominatlon  has 
freed  O  Urlen  from  his  obllKxtlon  to  the  pres- 
ent admlnUtr..  lion.  If  Kennedy  i»  Indeed  lor- 
tunAte  enough  to  slpn  up  the  p.illtlcal  pro. 
he  will  have  a  one-man  temn  worth  all  the 
hUbiriuiu.  »ch  •  writcri.  together 


US  msiORY  POINTS  TO  t  SEFUL- 
NESS  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS  TREA- 
TIES 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  wIki  inaintuin  tliat  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  human  lUhts  conventions 
will  be  of  little  n.-,>\  that  tlice  treaties 
do  not  significantly  help  tneii  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  Iret  dom. 

I  do  not  .Hi' lie  that  the  ratlficatlun  of 
these  convention.s  leads  to  instant  ju.stlce. 
But  neither  do  I  think  these  conventions 
apc  meaninuleso.  For  it  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  set  !iis  coals  lugh  and  then 
stniKsle  to  achieve  them. 

Take  our  nvn  histnry  as  an  example. 
Our  Declaratl'in  of  Indejx-ndence  and  Bill 
of  Rights  are  monuments  to  the  hish 
ideals  of  our  Puundiiii,'  Father.^.  But  if- 
fective  as  these  documents  were,  justice 
was  not  immediaU'ly  f.siabhshed. 

Tlie  declaration  was  that  all  men  were 
equal  Yet  we  know  that  .slaves  were  not 
triven  Mieir  ixilitical  nchts.  Women  were 
al.so  dl-scriminated  .iKainst. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
made  magnificent  progress  in  guarantee- 
ing justice  and  freedom  for  all  Ameri- 
cans But  tills  was  possible  only  through 
long  centuries  of  ,>tiii>;«le  and  lurmoU. 
It  lias  been  a  long.  Iiaid  road  but  it  lias 
been  a  road  which  this  country  has  con- 
tinually decided  to  travel. 

Mr  President.  I  call  up.n  the  Senate 
to  iTafflnn  our  basic  commitment  to  hu- 
man rights  and  to  ratify  the  human 
rights  conventions  on  the  political 
rlRhts  of  women  and  forced  labor 


THE  CALIFORNIA  i'KLl'AID  MKUICAL 
PLAN 

Mr  PERCY  .Mr.  Prisideiit.  Medical 
World  Ncw.s  maga/nif'  of  .^pril  5  contains 
a  .short  news  item  entitled  '  California 
MDs  Join  Prepaid  Plan" 

In  view  of  the  e.\tcnsue  health  legis- 
lation that  has  been  or  is  soon  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  se.'ssion  of  Congress,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  coase- 
quences  of  recently  enacted  laws  Be- 
cause of  mounting  costs  and  other  iirob- 
lems  that  have  been  experienced  as  a 
result  of  medicare  and  medicaid,  we  are 
forewarntKi  that  legislation  without 
planning  and  research  may  often  be 
both  costly  and  inadequate.  Future  leg- 
islation in  the  area  of  health  care  should 
be  guided  by  the  experience  already 
cleaned  by  Kroup.s  of  private  practioners 
and  experimental  Government  prnmams. 

.\  recent  suivey  of  hospital  administra- 
tors revealed  thai  the  luo  muie  frcc^ucnt 


coniplaint.s  about  -Medicaid  are  slo'^ness 
of  II  imbur.sement  and  the  exce.s.sive 
amounts  of  redtajie  and  paiierwork.  Tills 
complaint  is  frequentlv  lieard  from  phy- 
.sician.s.  as  well.  .As  of  .J.iruiary  of  this 
year,  hospital  payments  m  California  iirc 
behig  made  in  leauUr  monthly  amounts, 
suhjcct  to  revi.sion.  Kxten.^ion  of  this 
con.-ept  to  other  health  .services  v.ar- 
nints  close  study. 

I  ;».sk  un.Tiiiniou.s  consent  that  thi'  ar- 
ticle he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WiUi  ordered  to  be  piimed  in  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows: 
Caitfornta    MD's    Jorv    Prepaid    Plan     P.^R- 

MiiPANTS  WiLi.  Draw  .MirDiCAtn  Ffcs  From 

.sv.vs   Fixed   by    .State 

For  the  first  time,  physicians  are  being 
(.ilted  upon  to  help  iintterwrlte  the  financial 
risks  of  Medicaid  California's  Gov.  Ronald 
Rr-.i-'in.  !.irgely  thwarted  In  his  etTori.s  to 
cut  the  scope  of  Medl-Cal.  turned  to  a  pilot 
prejia^meni  program  that  marries  the  Brit- 
ish concept,  of  iixed  pi-r-caplta  payiii..'nts 
and  the  American  p.ititrn  of  lee-for-.servlce. 

Some  290  doctors  in  private  practice  In 
lour  lountles  of  central  California  have  con- 
triictcd  under  the  new  tlnanclng  appr.'iiih 
lo  jirovlde  all  ihe  metlical  services  needed 
by  nearly  22.000  Medicaid  euroUees  In  their 
.irea  for  a  year  The  -state  pays  a  lixed  -sum 
per  enrol  lee  per  month  into  a  pool  that  wiu 
be  divided  among  participating  I'hyslci.iiis. 
But  unlike  their  British  OP  colleagues,  the 
C.illfornla  physicians  receive  a  fee  lor  each 
jirolcssional  service  that  they  perform.  If 
the  lees  exceed  the  premium  [)ool  in  a  f'vi  n 
monih.  the  doctors  all  take  a  cut  the  next 
mr.nth  to  make  up  the  deficit  If  the  pool 
-how.s  a  profit,   the  state   takes  It. 

MONTHLY  POOL  SET  AT  $163,000 

'Z\i---  plan  now  embraces  21,800  welf.ire  re- 
i  ipunis  in  San  Joaquin,  .Amador,  Calaveras, 
.nrl  Tuolumne  counties.  But  signs  point  lo 
wider  use  Physicians  are  likely  to  endorse 
a  plan  that  offers  them  their  "usual,  custom- 
.iry.  .Old  reasonable"  fees,  subject  only  to 
limitation  by  the  California  Medical  .A.sso- 
clatlon's  Relative  Value  Studies  iRV'S).  Tlie 
b.ase  fee  under  this  gtildellne  Is  $6  Else- 
where in  the  ^tate.  doctors'  fees  under  Medl- 
Cal  have  been  frozen  by  state  order  at  or 
l>e!  \v   the  levels  <  hnrged   as  of  Jan     I.   1567 

The  contracting  party  for  the  new  plan  Ls 
'l.e  San  Joaquin  FounJatlon  for  Medical 
C.ire.  whose  members  comprise  'j6^;,  of  the 
dixttirs  in  the  four-county  urea.  The  foun- 
<latlon  undertakes  to  give  welfare  cnroUces 
all  the  medical  care  they  need  at  a  lixed 
premium,  ranging  trom  $6  25  per  month  for 
.1  dependent  child  to  »14  ."iO  for  a  totally  dis- 
abled person  This  creates  a  pool  of  $16.5.000 
a  month,  or  an  average  of  $7  57  per  welfare 
.enrollee. 

rhe  -system  puts  a  predictable  ceiling  m 
costs  for  a  predictable  time."  says  fouudition 
president  Donald  C  Harrington.  And  under 
the  San  Joaquin  contract,  "all  claims  from 
all  providers,  including  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  pharmacies,  will  flow  through 
the  found-\tion  office  "  The  information  will 
be  recorded  on  patient  and  provider  proiile 
cards.  '  0\it  of  thl.s,"  says  Dr.  Harrington,  we 
hope  to  develop  review  mechanisms  that  "vlU 
euaiantee  good  care  .ind  eliminate  under- 
aiid  ovcrutlUzation" 

Gr'vernor  Reagan  has  challenged  'other 
private,  professional  health  care  groups  "  to 
come  forward  with  ways  "to  Improve  the 
quality  of  care  while  keeping  costs  under 
control  "  The  California  Blue  Shield  organi- 
zation, which  now  handles  Medi-Cal  profes- 
sional service  claims  on  a  rei.-jibursenient 
basis  in  the  54  other  counties  of  the  .state, 
has  responded  by  proposing  that  Blue  .^liicld 
adniin;j>ter  a  statewide  prepayment  cfiniract 
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But  pending  an  evaluation,  state  officials 
are  cool  to  the  proposal  so  far. 

Hart  of  the  m©dlc«l-polltlcal  picture  is  a 
report  Issued  last  month  by  the  state  Assem- 
bly's Committee  on  Public  Health,  which 
lays  lieavy  emphasis  on  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice tpf  Die  Kaiser  Founciatlon  type  ;i6  a  de- 
sirable meajis  of  re<iucing  hoepltal  use  and 
providing  lomprehenslve  care  economically. 
Kxperts  give  Uie  committee's  proposal  little 
( hanoe  of  being  effected  in  the  Immediate 
liiiure  For  one  thing,  the  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion, with  1  5  million  patients  of  Its  own.  is 
not  interested  in  participating  in  Medl-Cal. 
For  iUiother  many  phy.siclans  would  oppose 
the  idea 

The  San  Joaquin  pattern,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  the  opinion  of  US.  Medical  Services 
Adnuntstratlon  Commissioner  FYancis  L. 
Land,  would  almost  surely  be  acceptable  to 
most  physicians  throughout  the  country.  "It 
uses  the  fee  system  that  most  generally 
prevails  In  private  practice  " 


AFTERMATH  OF  DR.  KING'S  DEATH 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  2  weeks  have  ijassed  since 
the  awful  act  that  took  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  life.  The  violence  and  de- 
stniction  that  followed  in  Its  wake  has 
abated.  Once  again  the  Nation  has  been 
witness  to  the  spectacle  of  a  majestic 
ma-ss  funeral  for  a  fallen  great.  As  the 
shock  and  numbness  of  those  first  days 
wore  ofl,  the  Nation  again  turned  to  its 
everyday  affairs. 

But  the  crisis  facing  the  United  States, 
and  the  dangers,  have  not  disappeared. 
We.  as  a  nation,  are  in  the  midst  of  con- 
vulsive revolution.  Not  since  the  period 
followiiig  the  Civil  War  has  the  United 
States  faced  such  a  domestic  crisis. 

Full  equality  under  law,  now  guaran- 
teed all  citizens  through  legislation,  must 
be  met  by  true  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  United  States  must  decide  which 
course  it  is  to  follow:  whether  it  will  be 
one  of  increased  violence,  further  dis- 
trust among  whites  and  blacks,  and 
greater  polarization  of  the  races.  Or  one 
of  progress,  reconciliation,  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

The  ideals  of  Dr.  King  will  be  sorely 
tested  in  the  months  to  come. 

In  a  .series  of  editorials  published 
earlier  this  month  in  the  Bergen  County 
Record,  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King  is  elo- 
quently described.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From    the    Bergen    County    Record.    Apr.   5. 

19681 

-A  Legacy  Is  Otms 

He  had  a  dream,  he  said,  speaking  slowly 
In  that  rich  deep  baritone  of  his.  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  people  spread  on  the  lawn 
that  day  In  Washington  listened,  rapt. 

The  vision  he  had  was  so  simple,  so  guile- 
lessly uncomplicated,  that  one  wonders  now 
as  then:   is  it  really  all  that  impossible? 

He  talked  af  things  as  human  and  natural, 
as  Christian,  really,  as  having  little  black 
boys  and  girls  play  as  equals  with  little 
white  boys  and  eirls  Is  this  Utopian? 

He  spoke  of  the  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
the  sons  of  former  slave  owners  breaking 
the  bread  of  brotherhood  together.  Is  that 
as  inconceivable  as  it  sounds? 

He  first  came  to  national  attention,  did 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  as  the  organizer 
of  a  campaign  to  let  the  Negroes  In  a  a-un- 


baked  little  city  In  Alabama  ride  In  the  front 
of  the  local  buses  Did  that  constiUite  a 
revolution? 

One  ■would  scarcely  think  -so,  looking  back 
on  Montgomery  after  12  years  of  civil  riiJhts 
struggle  And  today  even  Alabama  has  jjrown 
used  to  the  Idea. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  Conpre^s  piis.s  as  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  King  a  bill  lo  guarantee 
black  men  the  right  lo  compete  i  ii  an  cqiiai 
fooling  with  whites  in  the  private  housing 
market. 

Such  a  law  is  neodod,  as  n  matter  o!  Mmple 
Justice.  This  is  whv  il  should  lx>  enacted — 
not  because  the  freshly  turned  grave  of  a 
soft-spoken  young  minister  is  in  i.eed  <  f  a 
monument. 

He  was  tlie  least  \ain  of  men;  but  lie  will 
be  remembered  long  years  after  wur  L-rand- 
children  have  gone  their  way. 

To  say  his  death  is  traiiic.  to  ..ay  it's 
shameful  is  lo  demonstrate  the  feebleness 
of  words  on  such  an  occasion  'Vet,  it  is  trag- 
ic, ;ind  sorrowful  :  nd  hurtful  ''.o,  a  i  ;iuse 
for  the  sort  of  bone-deep  trievmg  v.e  last 
knew  as  a  nation  Nov  22.  1003. 

Justice  requires  that  his  nuirdcr.T  be 
fiiund.  tried,  and  held  to  acnnint,  of  crjurse 
We  hope  the  authorities  m  Memphis  will 
acquit  themselves  Ijctter  m  ihclr  crisis  of 
law  enforcement  than  tlie  police  ol  Dallas 
did  In  theirs. 

The  punishment  of  one  lunatic  hlackeuard 
won't  bring  Martin  Luther  King  oack  to  us. 
But  he  left  something  behind,  somnhint; 
important  that  with  a  llitie  cherishing  could 
prove  imperishable. 

It's  this  singularly  utilitarian  idea  lie  liad 
of  brotherhood,  a  concept  drawn  partly  irom 
his  Bible  studies,  partly  from  liis  life  model. 
Mohandas  Gandhi,  the  apostle  of  nonviolent 
resistance.  It's  awfully  hard  to  turn  the  (jther 
cheek  when  provocations  are  as  thickly 
bunched  and  inflammatory  as  they  are  in 
American  life  today.  Dr.  King  would  say.  It 
takes  strength  to  endure,  but  steadfastness 
can  crumble  walls  that  repel  direct  attacks. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  had  strength 
enough  for  ten.  He  endured.  And  he  ad- 
vanced, too,  and  he  took  us  with  him.  a  far- 
ther way  than  we  perhaps  recognize  in  the 
bitterness  of  today's  sorrow.  We  shall  over- 
come. 

(From  the  Bergen   County   Record.   Apr     10. 
1968] 
The  Bells  Next  Time 
The   somber   stillness   of   that   Tuesday    In 
Holy    Week    spoke    for    a    nation    more    elo- 
quently than  could  hymns  or  tears  or  tolling 
bells.  What   the  stillness   testified   was   that 
at  last  a  whole  people  understands  what  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  lived  lor  and  what 
he  died  for.  The  passionate  cry  of  Walt  Wlilt- 
man,  prophet  of  brotherhood,  sprang  to  mind 
unbidden : 

"This  dust  was  once  the  man, 
Gentle,     plain,     just     and    resolute,     under 

whose  cautious  hand. 
Against  the  foulest  crime 
Was  saved  the  union  of  these  states  " 

It  Is  not  untimely  now  to  speak  humbly  of 
transfiguration,  and  it  Is  not  naive  to  sup- 
pose the  Episcopal  bishops  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Newark  spoke  for  all  of  us.  excepting 
none,  when  they  said.  "Our  best  memorial  to 
him  will  be  to  stand  where  he  stood  and  to 
do  what  he  did.  to  look  again  at  the  society 
for  which  he  died  to  root  out  those  evils 
which  keep  us  all  In  bondage." 

So  be  It,  but  winged  words  and  mute 
reverence  are  not  an  adequate  substitute  for 
action. 

In  an  unescapable  way,  we  are  what  we  do. 
and  the  world  is  what  we  make  it.  What 
remains  to  be  done — and  we  may  as  well 
resign  ourselves  gladly  to  the  clatter  and 
clamor    of    it — is    to    make    radical,    major. 


fuiulamcnlal  changes  carrying  equality  be- 
yond the  constltutloual  and  statutory  guar- 
antees into  economic  and  social  certainties- 
to  lift  equality  out  of  uur  books  and  anchor 
11  in  the  way  we  live. 

We  know  what  needs  to  be  done  Next  lime 
the  bells  ring  m  memory  of  l)r.  King,  let 
them  make  a  joyful  sound. 

We  ha\e  a  loni;  way  lo  j;o  We  are  on  ..ur 
u .  1  y 

IFrom  the  Hcrgcr  Couiiiy  Iiec<ad| 
Dr   Kino's  BEtdtsr  lo  Lac  a  Man 

There  are  two  inankln<ls  Within  the  skiii 
I  1  each  man,  recardlcs  ol  its  (olor,  there  live 
two  men,  one  is  the  ,inimal  (.■overned  by  iUs 
api)elltes  and  glands  and  nameless  ^-Ummer- 
ine  fears  iind  hatreds  The  other  l.s  lie  a  little 
less  than  anuels.  who  letii  himself  be  s-'nv- 
eriicd  by  his  .•  trani^e  Ood-given  mind 

Between  iliese  two  stood  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr..  rejecting  the  aniniul  Man,  uppenlini.' 
to  tlie  reason  which  tells  the  new  man  that 
brotherhood  and  peace  are  the  way  of  the 
Uiture  :uid   the  only  safe  way  to  t-he  future 

He  .'^uuKis  pleading  still.  It  remains  to  l>e 
seen  which  Man  will  emerge  triumphant  from 
the  silent  struggle  within  us,  each  of  us  It 
remains  to  Ije  seen  how  each,  black  and  wliit* 
alike,  resolves  the  secret  Inward  crisis  which 
in  Its  totality  is  the  outward  i)Ublic  crisis 
of  our  tune. 

It  is  quite  a  responslbllitv  Dr  Kir.K  i.a-"^ 
bc(jueathed  to  us.  Have  it  \cur  wav. 


AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President^.,  the 
death  of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
Kini?,  Jr..  as  we  are  all  only  too  sadly 
aware,  has  created  an  enormous  void  in 
the  ranks  of  those  in  this  country  who 
symbolize  moral  leader.ship  and  hope.  His 
death  is  an  American  tratiedy  of  unfath- 
omable dimensions.  » 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Mi/.vaukec  Johr- 
nal  on  April  5  said  so  eloquently: 

.Spiritual  leader,  f<rator,  man  of  letters,  i  r- 
eanizer,  national  symbol  of  the  civil  rl:'lits 
movement,  Nobel  peace  laureate,  he  helped 
to  poke  and  pry  the  nation  down  the  road  to 
j--rcater  racial  equity  — not  gently  but  non- 
violently,  al-Aays  within  the  shadow  of  the 
first  amendment  right  to  freedom  of  speech. 

There  is  hope  that  Dr.  Kinc's  death,  as 
he  him.self  often  ijrcdictcd,  will  bo  a  re- 
demptive death:  that  out  of  the  ruins  of 
his  death  and  our  .sorrow  will  come  iirop- 
ress  toward  the  poals  he  -so  effectively  and 
eloquently  articulated. 

Quoting  again  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal's  excellent  editorial: 

The  life  of  Martin  Luther  King  can  be 
snulfed  out.  but  his  ide.xs  rnnnot:  they  are 
immune  to  Jails,  cattle  prods  and  snipers' 
bullets.  And  ideas  are  Mr,  King's  legacy  to 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal editorial  be  printed  in  the  REroRn 

There  being  no  ob.icction.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  j^rmted  m  the  REroRn. 
as  follows: 

-American  TR.«.Gr-DY 

The  obituary  of  the  Rev  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  was  written  Thursday  by  ;in  a.ss  :c. 
sin's  bullet.  The  nation  and  the  world  are 
sickened  and  saddened  by  the  <utrage  His 
death  is  an  American  tragedy  and  the  guilt  is 
shared  by  us  all. 

Spiritual  leader,  t  rator.  man  of  letters, 
organizer,  national  symbol  of  the  civil  right-s 
movement.  Ncbel  peace  laureate,  he  helped 
poke  and  pry  the  nation  down  the  road  to 
greater   racial   equity — not   gently   but    non- 
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violently  alwayn  within  the  shadow  •'(  the 
flrst  amendment  right  to  freeilom  nf  speech 

The  m<Klel  of  his  ncnviolenre  wis  M.ih.fni.i 
Oancihl  and  Mr  King  died  as  'he  great 
Indian  leader  died  20  years  ago  cut  down 
by  m  .l^.sa.s^lri  3  hiillet 

Mr  King  could  speak  with  the  voice  of 
angels  "r  with  the  fire  if  evang^-llsm.  In  the 
thunder  ••!  tiutrage  nr  the  whisper  of  elo- 
quence Perhaps  his  greatest  speech  was  de- 
livered during  U>63s  historic  ciwl  rights 
nuirih  on  Wa.^hlngton 

I  ha\.e  a  dream  that  one  dav  on  the  red 
hlli.s  ..f  Cieorgla,  suns  <  f  former  slaies  and  the 
sons  of  fr>rmer  slave  owners  will  be  able  to  sit 
down  together  at  the  table  i/f  brotherhood,  ' 
he  said  I  have  a  dream  t<:>day  that  one  day 
every  valley  shall  be  exalted  every  hill  and 
mountain  shall  be  made  low  Thf  rcugh 
places  will  he  made  plain  and  the  crooked 
place.--  will  be  made  straight 

That  dream  mi:-.t   come  true    or   life   be- 
ome   I  livim;  iili;htm.ire 

He  walked  often  with  death  and  he  knew 
;t  Ho  was  reviled  stoned  repeatedly  jailed. 
most  recently  last  year  Yet  he  could  say 
Again  and  again  we  must  rise  to  the  ms- 
]p^tlo  helithjs  of  m'ct  :  g  |>hy«.lri:  for. f  with 
^'.iil  force  " 

The  life  of  a  Martin  Luher  King  can  b« 
^>nufTed  out.  but  his  Ideas  c;xnnot:  they  are 
immune  to  j.tils  cttle  prods  .,nd  snipers 
bullets  And  ideas  are  Mr  Kings  legacy  to 
Vuierica 

Mr  King  iiined  hi.>  jiic  .-  '.^  n  .i  just  .it  the 
overt  bigot  but  .«t  tfe  ipnthetn:  byjtmder 
b:  ick  or  whir.e  In  .»  remarlt.tbte  letter  from 
Uirmmgliani  jal!  In  1963  h»  tlecUred  We 
will  have  to  repent  in  this  generation  not 
merelv  lor  the  vltrl'.4ic  w.rds  .ind  actions 
of  the  bad  people  but  for  the  appalling  silence 
of  ihp  good  people  I  have  almost  re  iched 

tne  regrettable  conclusion  that  'he  Negro's 
great  stumbling  block  Ir.  ;.hc  »trlde  toward 
freedom  Is  not  the  White  Citizens  coancllor 
or  *he  Ku  Klu.x  Kl  inner  but  the  white  mod- 
erate who  1^  more  aeV4ited  to  order  than  to 
justice  ■ 

Even  .IS  Mr  King  was  cut  down  in  Mem- 
phis, he  Was  repeating  this  theme  in  !orm 
letters  he  had  mailed  ti)  liome.s  across  the 
ruitlon  ,u>  presid-^nt  oi  the  Southern  Chrl»- 
tlon  Leadership  conference 

We  cannot  co.\dono  either  violence  or  the 
equivalent  evil  of  passivity  he  wrote  Again 
he  prodded  Americas  white  majority  tc  do 
Its  duty  and  help  the  N^gro  wrest  rrom 
government  fundamental  measures  to  end 
the    long    agon)    of    the    h  ird    core    poor 

The  lettt-r  added  A  proiipi»rous  society 
can  aiTord  it:  a  moral  society  cannot  .Tord 
u>  do  Without  It 

•  •  •  •  • 

M.'-  King's  death  puts  a  Uuttt  b.trden  on  Uie 
nation  It  cannot.  In  bitter  and  Irtistrated 
reaction,  avenge  him  b\  drinking  fmni  the 
cup  of  bitterness  and  hatre<l  "  as  he  put  It 
tlve  years  ago  in  Wa.>hington 

I;  would  tie  the  .^.upreme  tngic  irony  H 
the  reaction  to  the  death  of  this  man  of 
nonviolence  were  to  tw  a  new  wave  of  vio- 
lence this  way  lies  civil  strife  and  the  m.i6- 
-.ive  repression  of  evervbt)dy's  rights 

But  It  would  be  a  like  calamity  il  the 
meaning  ol  his  life,  and  his  cause,  v^ere  to  be 
;t;nLired  and  lorgoiten  by  the  nation  Essen- 
tt.il  now  Is  a  positive  and  vigorous  etfort 
by  Americas  white  majority  from  the  halls 
of  congress  to  the  city  halls,  to  make  this 
country  what  it  proudly  proclaims  Itself  to 
be  a  land  of  equal  opportunity  under  l.iw 
•or  ill  men 


IHOUGHliUL    COMMFNT    ON    THE 
laO'IS  .\NL    FHEIU  .MtAMNG 

Mr   HARITCE  .\li    Presidrm.  there  will 
appear  in  the  forlhcoining  April  27  issue 

of  the  Sauiidav  fUvii  .v  a  sniMiftCctm  re- 
p)ort  on    and  analysis  of  the  meanitig  of. 


iht"  ifCfiit  riotous  rcpercu.sMon.s  which 
struck  Washington  and  other  cities  in 
the  wake  of  Llii'  niurdir  of  l>r  Maitin 
Lutht^r  Kin?  Datelined  Washington,  the 
essay  to  which  I  refer  will  aptx-ar  under 
the  headlni?  'A  Crucial  Moment.  '  in  the 
re'-ul:ir  department  labeled  State  of  Af- 
fairs It-s  author  is  Heni-y  Brandon,  and 
It  ha.s  very  kindly  been  made  available 
to  me  in  advance  by  the  Saturday  Re- 
view s  distinKui.shed  publi.sher  and  chair- 
man. J  R  Comin.sk V 

Mr  Brandon  finds  mountlnR  evidence 
of  deep  division  between  whites  and 
blacl'.s.  and  that  many  still  undftrate  its 
seriousness  He  does  nt>t  agree  with  those 
who  find  exaggerated  the  President's 
Commission  finding  that  we  are  moving 
toward  two  .societies  one  black  and  one 
white  Says  the  forthcominii  com- 
mentary 

The  problem  for  the  President  and  the 
Coiuri-ns  now  is  how  to  preserve  national 
unu>  .  The  federal  government  must  give 
them  the  tools.  Black  Power  is  only  one 

side  '■:  f.he  coin,  the  other  is  George  Wallace 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  to  appear  m  the 
April  J7  Saturday  Review,  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  CoNGRESSiON.^L  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  mateiiiil 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnu^d  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State    or    .\FrAtR.s 

1  Bv  Henry  Bmndon  ■ 

\     CRUCIAL     MOMENT 

'A  ^.-.mNCT<)N  A  Single  event  <'lten  st.irkly 
illuminates  a  crucial  moment  in  hl.stury  De- 
spite the  mounting  evidence  of  the  deep  di- 
vision .ind  the  discontent  between  whites  and 
blachji  many  people  still  underrate  its  seri- 
ousness When  the  report  of  President  John- 
sim  5  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  warned  Amcrlc.ins  th.it  tliey  are 
niov.ng  tiiward  two  societies,  one  white  and 
one  black,  many  pefiple-  even  people  In  .lu- 
thorlty  -  thought  it  was  an  ex;u;geratton  Let- 
ters which  I  received  loUowing  my  column 
•The  Tiinnel  Darkens"  |  ?sR  March  30|  con- 
firmed that  impression 

The  murder  i[  Martin  Liilher  King  and  its 
tumuUuoua  repercussions  are  an  added  grave 
w.irning  that  tins  country  .u?tually  has 
reached  a  crobsroud  in  determining  whether 
a  division  into  two  soi-ieties  can  still  be  pre- 
vented Many  thoughtful  men  m  Washing- 
ton, both  in  the  Executive  branch  and  m 
Congress,  have  come  ^o  recognize  thi.s  'Yet 
there  is  still  greiit  doubt  whether  Dr  King  s 
deith  will  help  to  mobilize  those  lorces  that 
want  til  prevent  this  division  from  becoming 
unbridgeable  and  whether  the  taackl.ish  from 
the  violence  and  destruction  will  further 
greatly  inhibit  adoption  of  possible  remedies. 

There  Is  some  doubt,  especially  among  the 
young  whether  effective  remedies  exist  One 
young  Negro,  when  I  asked  him  about  the 
power  of  the  remedies  before  Congress  as  we 
were  watching  the  apparent  Joy  of  destrtic- 
tlou  and  the  orgiastic  passion  in  the  eyes  of 
the  arsonists  and  looters  during  the  W.ish- 
ington  riot,  said  Those  high  school  kids 
want  to  express  Nometning  inaudible  They 
want  to  establish  their  manhood.  The  whites 
established  theirs  by  keeping  the  Negro  down. 
Not  until  the  new  Negro  generation  has 
achieved  this  can  there  be  i  new  working 
reUiti  inshiri    between    the    two    races  ' 

The  generation  gap  exists  not  only  between 
white  .idults  and  their  children,  but  also  be- 
tween Negro  youth  ankl  their  parent-s  with 
the  one  basic  and  crucial  dltlerence  that  they 
lack  roots  In  society  The  vast  majonty  of 
Negroes,  according  to  national  polls  and 
Judging  by  my  own  expcncnces  during  the 
Washington    rioting,     are    against    violence. 


About  82  per  cent  of  the  Negro  |X)pulatlon 
live  in  the  cities,  and  tho.se  m  revolt  prob- 
ably do  not  amount  to  more  thiin  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  these  but  the  Negro  young,  like  the 
white  young,  are  a.ssertlng  their  power  They 
are  not  .is  patient  as  their  parents  were  .iiid 
still  are  They  have  more  education  they  can 
read  .ind  they  are  Just  as  tempted  by  the 
glossy  advertisements  as  ire  white  people  ex- 
cept that  Ujo  many  of  ihem  have  little  hope 
of  .icqulring  those  consumer  grnids  .md  it  lllls 
them   with   jeilously   and   meanness 

Tlip  Kerner  Comml.ssion  was  well  .iware 
that  with  time  of  the  essence,  it  could  not 
deal  with  iiflltudes  which  are  dltTicult  to 
change  except  u,'radually  and  hopefully  by  the 
reshaping  of  laws  .md  institutions  which, 
under  the  circumstances  offers  the  best  hope 
and  promise  of  achieving  equal  treatment 
Such  promise  ks  the  only  wav  of  keeping  the 
vast  m.ijorltv  of  Negroes  committed  to  na- 
tional unity  The  commission  tlicrefore  put 
special  emphasis  on  reorganizins;  the  welliire 
system  It  takes  time  to  create  new  jobs,  to 
succeed  with  community  rehabilitation,  and 
to  build  better  housing,  but  checks  can  be 
sent  out  quickly. 

In  11166.  the  report  states,  there  were 
21,700,000  aged  persons  m  the  United  .St  .tes 
with  incomes  below  the  "poverlv  level  as 
defined  by  the  Social  -Security  Adminlstrn- 
tlon  Only  ,i  third  of  these  received  isslst- 
aiice  from  major  public  welfare  programs 
and  the  gups  m  coverage  and  low  levels  ol 
pavments  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  long- 
term  dl.ssati.sf action  with  the  sy.steni  '  If  the 
Government  tails  to  reassure  the  Negro  com- 
munity that  !t  really  is  determined  to  make 
n  national  commitment  to  cope  with  this 
crisis,  then  violence  is  likely  to  rem.iin  in  the 
air  and  to  btilld  up  further  And  so  will  re- 
pression It  IS  a  process  which  literally  can 
develop  into  a  vicious  circle  Very  much 
therefore  will  depend  i^n  the  President's  mi 
tlatives  and  the  Congressional  reaction 

It  is  not  only  Americans  who  ire  .mxiously 
watching  the  w.iy  the  Government  will  deal 
With  this  crisis,  but  the  whole  world  Negro 
riots  in  the  past  ;ixoused  disti\6te  .md  curios- 
ity. Scliaden/reiidc  and  iK^c;usional  mtrospe':- 
tion  abroad,  but  never  before  did  it  occur  to 
the  outside  world  that  this  .^uperfxjwer  with 
the  best  .md  most  numerous  nucleax  mlsMles. 
the  biggest  .Navy  and  A:r  Force  could  have 
a  weak,  vulnerable  backbone  The  preoccupa- 
tion with  and  threats  to  internal  unity,  cer- 
t;i.lnly  in  the  eyes  of  Hanoi,  h.ive  weakened 
the  American  hand  in  Vietnam,  and  reports 
that  the  .Armv  is  worried  that  a  long  hot 
summer  could  strain  its  thin  strategic  reserve 
are  not  reassuring 

What  -roubled  President  Johnson  moat 
when  he  spoke  about  his  withdrawal  from 
re-election  and.  later  after  the  shock  of  Or 
Kings  death,  Wii*  the  overriding  threat  txj 
national  unity  .md  to  the  nations  .security, 
power  and  survival  The  capital  of  the  United 
States  crippled  by  a  riot  and  a  curfew,  with 
many  of  its  services  curt.iUed.  was  not  a  re- 
assuring sight,  however  efTectlve  the  author- 
ities were  m  keeping  the  dlstvirbances  under 
control  It  was  probably  even  more  disturbing 
to  the  United  States  .liues 

The  problem  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  now  ;s  how  to  preserve  national 
unity  With  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  lelled 
and  gone  there  exists  no  outstanding  mlltien- 
tiai  moderate  Negro  leader  In  fact,  there  is 
some  doubt  how  inlUiemial  Dr  King  iiad 
been  nationally,  for  his  attempt^  to  .\ssuine 
leadership  of  the  Negro  m  the  North  did  ;iul 
succeed  in  the  way  he  had  hoped  they  would 
It  Is  also  very  doubtful  whether  any  among 
the  known  moderate  Negro  leaders  could 
exert  national  influence  Each  big,  important 
urban  :ixe«i  has  its  own  .special  problems,  its 
own  pressure  groups,  its  own  Ux;al  conllicts. 
Its  own  .tttitudes,  even  though  their  troubles 
and  needs  have  many  common  features  The 
future  leaderslnp.  therefore,  is  likely  to  rest 
pnmai-ily    with    the    strength    and    unity    of 
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each  community,  the  mayors,  the  black  and 
white  local  leaders. 

The  federal  government  must  give  them 
tlie  tools,  but,  unless  each  of  the  big  urban 
ivreas  creates  ite  own  strong  loc.al  leadership, 
the  militants — who.  as  the  Kerner  Commls- 
.slon  report  says,  "are  retreating  fi^am  a  direct 
ix)nfront^iilon  vnth  American  .society  on  the 
issue  of  integration  and,  by  preaching  sepa- 
ratism, unconsclou.sly  function  as  an  accom- 
mcxlatlon  t«  white  racism" — will  be  in  con- 
tn>l  Black  Power  Is  only  one  side  of  the  coin; 
the  otlier  is  George  Wallace 


RECENT  ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE ERWIN  N.  GRISWOLD,  SO- 
LICITOR GENERAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  ENTITLED  "DIS- 
SENT—1968  STYLE" 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  the  Honorable  Erwin 
N.  Griswold.  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  the  George  Abel 
Dreyfous  lecture  on  civil  liberties  at  Tu- 
lane  University  School  of  Law  in  New 
Orleans.  La.  The  title  of  Mr.  Griswold's 
lecture  was  "Dissent.  1968  Style." 

In  his  lecture  Mr.  Griswold  discusses 
various  types  of  dissent  and  the  legal  and 
moral  problems  arisine;  when  dissent 
takes  the  form  of  civil  disobedience,  par- 
ticularly within  the  framework  of  our 
modem  facilities  of  communication  and 
news  media. 

Mr.  Griswold  left  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  to  accept  the  appointment  as 
Solicitor  General.  His  legal  education 
and  broad  knowledge  in  the  field  of  law, 
and  his  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
eminently  qualify  him  to  speak  on  these 
important  public  issues.  His  views  de- 
serve to  be  read  and  considered  by  all 
persons  concerned  with  tliis  most  impor- 
tant subject. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  lec- 
ture be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dissent.  1968  Stti-e 
(The  George  Aljel  Dreyfous  Lecture  on  Civil 
Liberties,  given  at  the  Tulane  University 
School  of  Law,  New  Orleans.  La.,  on  Tues- 
day. April  16.  1968.  at  8  p.m.  central  stand- 
ard time  by  Erwln  N.  Griswold,  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States) 
"Prrservntg  civil  peace  is  the  flrst  responsi- 
bility of  government."  ' 

"Unfortunately,  since  the  populace  has 
been  sluggish  and  complacent,  occasional 
violence  seems  to  he  adi^antagcous  to  wake 
people  up  *  *  •"  ' 

When  I  first  accepted  the  Invitation  to  de- 
liver this  year's  Dreyfous  Lecture,  it  was  my 
Intention  to  discuss,  m  a  rather  abstract  way, 
some  of  the  ciianges  that  have  taken  place 
In  the  modes  of  dissent  over  the  years.  The 
sad  events  of  the  past  ten  days,  however, 
have  led  me  to  revise  my  emphasis  somewhat. 
Kather  than  recite  the  changes  of  the  past, 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  tonight  about  some 
fundiunental  postulates  of  our  democratic 
society,  principles  which  I  believe  must  be 
kept  in  vivid  focus  ajid  which  must  be  mean- 


ingfully communicated  to  the  community  as 
a  whole  if  true  Ireedom — not  frenetic  li- 
cense— is  to  endure. 

Let  me  begin  by  confessing  that  I  am 
aware  that  between  the  polar  extremes  which 
I  shall  discuss  there  are  confusing  overlays 
of  principle  and  policy  and  there  will  re- 
main very  .subsUintlal  areas  where  the  con- 
scientious Judgment  of  the  Infoniied  indi- 
vidual Is  the  only  operative  standard  But 
for  the  Individual  to  make  a  ration. -.1  iholce. 
he  must  l>e  aware  of  the  values  and  conse- 
quences at  stake  when  he  forms  his  con- 
science and  deteimlnes  to  follow  it,  and  it 
is  In  the  hope  that  It  will  encournge  reflec- 
tive appreciation  of  what  is  truly  involved  in 
"civil  disobedience  "—which  h..s  become  the 
most  pervasive  contemporary  aspect  of  civil 
liberties — that  I  submit  these  remarks  lor 
your  attention. 

I 
Amb.ossador  Sol  M,  Llnovj,-itz  touched  on 
the  core  of  the  problem  in  his  address  last 
month  before  a  conference  orftanlzcd  by  the 
American  Assembly  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  when  he  suggested  that  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  l)een  a  material  change 
in  the  public  attitude  toward  law.  He  ob- 
served that  law  is  now  too  often  viewed 
"not  as  the  living  model  for  a  free  loclety, 
but  rather  :is  a  mode  of  callou.s  repression, 
or — no  less  disturbingly— rus  a  collection  of 
precatory  suggestions  which  car.  be  lloutcd 
or  Ignored." " 

The  focus  of  these  remarks.  Just  .is  with 
the  Ambassador's  observation,  is  not  pro- 
fessional crime  engaged  in  by  those  who  are 
IndlfTerent  to  legal  obstacles  to  their  own 
enrichment.  What  is  of  more  concern  is  that 
our  society  has  become  increasingly  tolerant 
of  the  mischievous  attempts  to  excuse  de- 
liberate violations  of  the  law  committed  in 
furtherance  of  what  the  actor  jjensonally  re- 
gards as  a  lofty  cause.  I  shall  advert  later 
on  the  Justifiable  examples  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence, but  what  I  suggest  Is  that  intellectu.al 
and  practical  consequence  of  indiscriminate 
civil  disobedience  is  the  "Legitimation  of 
violence"  of  which  v^-e  have  seen  too  much 
In  America.  I  borrow  this  phrase  from  the 
recent  I»resldentlal  Riot  Commission,  ■which 
listed  this  sorry  fact  of  American  society  .is 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  riots.  The  Com- 
mission's conclusion,  under  this  heading  is 
as  follows:  ' 

"A  climate  that  tends  toward  the  approval 
and  encouragement  of  violence  ;.s  a  form  of 
protest  has  been  created  by  white  terrorism 
directed  against  nonviolent  protest.  Including 
instance  of  abuse  and  even  murder  of  some 
civil  rights  workers  in  the  .South,  by  the  open 
defiance  of  law  and  Federal  authority  by 
state  and  local  officials  resisting  desegrega- 
tion, and  by  some  protest  groups  engaging 
In  civil  disobedience  who  turn  their  backs 
on  nonviolence,  go  beyond  constitutionally 
protected  rights  of  petition  and  free  assembly 
and  resort  to  violence  to  attempt  to  compel 
alteration  of  laws  and  policies  with  which 
they  disagree,  TTils  condition  has  been  re- 
enforced  by  a  general  erosion  of  respect  for 
authority  In  American  society  and  the  re- 
duced effectiveness  of  social  stand.irds  and 
community  restraints  on  violence  and  crime." 
The  ink  Is  not  yet  dry  on  the  latest  con- 
firmation of  this  conclusion.  The  almost  in- 
evitable retaliation  that  the  Commission 
spoke  of  was  not  long  In  coming,  and  over  a 
hundred  cities  have  been  racked  by  the 
manifestation  of  grim,  mindless  destruction. 
To  argue  that  massive  retaliation  against 
society  at  large  Is  both  unjustifiable  and 
self-defeating  '' — while    unquestionably    cor- 


rect- mls.ses  the  jxilnt  that  our  national 
temperament  has  become  too  much  accli- 
mated to  violence  as  a  method  of  .social  pro- 
test. 

Peril. .[xs  you  may  interject  ih.it  no  one 
who  ch.iniinons  the  right  of  jirotest  in  gen- 
eral, or  the  iirivUepc  of  civil  dis,.bedience  m 
particul.ir,  would  ^eek  to  ju.stily  eltlier  po- 
llticil  a.s.sa.ssliiatlons  or  rlits.  Of  rourte  I 
would  not  dispute  this  caveat  but  the  trou- 
bling circumstances  I  have  .sketched  have 
both  a  logical  and  a  practlc.il  relevance  to 
Is-sues  or  protest  and  dissent.  They  are  logi- 
cally related  to  ivur  focus  becaii.se  they  repre- 
.sent  the  ultimate  mode  of  di.ssei.t — rejection 
not  merely  of  the  po.sitlon  of  the  majority 
but  of  the  very  louiulalion  of  <-iviIlzed  .society 
Itself:  Civil  Order.  1  hey  have  a  prartlc  ,1  im- 
pact on  our  topic  too,  lor  thCM^^  extreme  ..tts 
I  have  adverted  to  ;ire  in  a  .'Cii.^e  the  prod- 
uct ol  tlie  N:iiiie  undiscrimin.iting  .-.iid  un- 
critical attitude  tow.ird  individual  choice 
.ibout  the  blndliie  nature  of  !.iw  th.it  under- 
lies le.ss  dramatic  but  .similarly  irresponsible 
form.c;  of  i>rotest. 

II 
We  .Americans  have  aUv.ivs  taken  a  con- 
siderable meastire  of  pride  in  our  personal  in- 
dependence .'.nd  right  to  nonconformity.  But 
m  my  vlev.-.  elTectUe  self-government  is  nev- 
ertheless the  greatest  achievement  of  man- 
kind I  trust  that  most  Americans  share  the 
conclusion  that  Government  i.s  not  merely 
inevitable  but  highly  desirable.  And  Irom 
this  axiom,   certain   coroll.iries  ilow. 

The  fir.'.t  of  these  is,  I  think  th.it  civil 
disobedience  differs  quite  radically  in  im- 
portant respects  Irom  ordinary  incxles  of  pro- 
test luid  dissent.  The  crucial  .atrlbtite  of 
civil  disobedience  is  that  it  i.s  expressed 
through  deliberate  violation  of  the  law." 
Rend  in  the  context  of  its  orij^in.  the  First 
Amendment  not  only  creates  a  right  to  dis- 
sent but  in  a  very  real  .sense  encourages  the 
exercise  of  this  prerog.itlve.  That  is  why  we 
are  concerned  about  "chilling"  F^rst  Amend- 
ment freedoms.  But  our  law  and  custom  have 
long  been  clear  that  the  right  to  differ  with 
society  and  to  reject  its  code  of  behavior  h.xs 
limits,  and  the  First  Amendment  will  not 
do  service  to  sanction  every  sort  of  actlvtly 
that  is  sought  to  be  justified  its  an  expression 
of  non-conformity. 

Second,  equally  import.mt  ;^nd  sometimes 
profoundly  troubling,  our  political  tradition 
has  long  recognized  that  man.s  abiding  duty 
to  his  conscience  transcends  his  obligation  to 
the  .State,  Chief  Justice  Hughes  once  put  it 
this  way: 

"Much  lias  been  said  of  the  paramount 
duty  to  the  State,  a  duty  to  be  recognized, 
It  is  urged,  even  though  it  conflicts  with  con- 
victions of  duty  to  God.  Undoubtedly  that 
duty  to  the  .State  exists  wnthin  the  domain 
of  pov«.'er,  for  government  may  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  laws  regardless  of  .scruples.  When 
ones  belief  collides  wnth  the  povi'er  of  the 
State,  the  latter  is  Supreme  within  its  sphere 
;aid  .submission  or  punishment  loIlotVE.  But. 
in  the  forum  of  conscience,  duty  to  a  moral 
power  higher  than  the  .State  has  alwav*  Ix'cn 
maintained," 

Third,  in  a  democracy  such  .iS  ours,  tacli 
individual  thares  both  a  political  .aid  .i  moral 
duty  "actively  to  participate — to  some  degree, 
at  least — in  the  processes  of  government  and 
law-making."  I  am  quoting  the  words  of 
my  friend.  Professor  J.  N,  D.  Anderson  of 
the    University    of    London.-    He    continues: 


Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Ooirmils- 
fion  on  Civil  Disorders  171  (March  1,  1968). 
=  Goodman.  "The  Reelsters  Support  U.S. 
Traditions  and  Interests."  In  On  Civil  Dis- 
(ibidience,  1967.  N.Y.  Times  Magazine.  No- 
vember 26,  1967,  p.  124. 


^  "Some  Reflections  on  the  Challenges  to 
Lawyers  and  the  Law."  March  16,  1968. 

*  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  92    (March   1.   1968). 

'E.g..  Leibman.  Civil  Disobedience:  A 
Threat  to  Our  Law  Society,  51  A  Bj^.J.  645, 
646  (1966). 


'  One  of  the  more  thoughtful  analysis  of 
this  topic  IS  that  given  by  Dean  FYancis 
Allen  in  Civil  Disobedience  and  the  Legal 
Order,  36  U.  Cin.  L.  Rev.   1.   175    (1967). 

^United  States  v.  Macintosh.  283  U.S.  605, 
633  (Hughes.  C.J..  and  Holmes,  Brandels.  and 
Stone.  JJ..  dissenting  i . 

-  Anderson.  Into  the  World — the  Need  an/i 
LiTnits  of  Christian  Involvement  41  (London 
1968). 
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In  k  dfmL><.r.ic/  inclt'^d  fvery  citizen  bears 
a  n\easure  of  persoivkl  responsibility  for  ml8- 
ijovernment.  bad  laws,  or  wronjt  (xillcies.  im- 
lese  he  has  played  his  full  part  in  trying  to 
gel  a  better  government  Into  power  better 
laws  on  the  statute  bocik  and  better  p<ilicle8 
adopted  " 

Aa  my  fnurt>\  comllnry  and  here  perhaps 
I  will  meet  with  slightly  less  iirilversiil  agree- 
ment, I  suggest  that  what  we  have  been 
clsjislcally  concerned  about  protecting  Is  the 
dlssemJuation  of  ideas  protecting  the  In- 
divicluals  access  to  the  lntellectu.il  m.irl^et- 
pliwe  where  he  may  offer  his  c«nceptlort  of 
the  Ills  ind  remedies  for  social  or  political 
problems  Thus,  historically  our  motlvaOon 
and  our  objective  have  been  the  atteippt 
to  encourage  the  se.irch  for  truth  or  wl.sdt>m. 
or  both  To  quote  Chief  Jastl.e  Hiii^es 
arfain     '  i 

The  maintenance  of  the  opptirtunity  for 
free  political  dl.soussion  to  the  end  that  gnv- 
ernment  may  be  responsive  to  the  will  .if  Ithe 
peo^jle  and  that  changes  may  t>e  obtalnet^  by 
lawful  means  an  c>pp<irtunlty  essential  tu 
the  security  of  the  Republic.  Is  a  fundamental! 
principle   i.'f   our   constitutional    system  "' 

Given  tf^ese  principles,  which  I  reg.irc^  as 
hot  merely  orthodox  but  sound  let  me  turti 
tu  t-^e  fomvs  of  dissent  .ind  protest  wHlch 
.ire  currently  tlie  vogue  so  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  of  the  pr  iblemsi  of 
cll.-isent  and  in  particular  of  civil 
'edien.-e 

UI 

Toward  the  end  i)f  the  laat  century.  Justice 
Holmes  observed  that  on  the  ba^ls  of  Una 
►^<perience.  Behind  every  scheme  to  nUiite 
tjie  world  over  lies  the  question.  What  h^nd 
of  world  do  you  want''  •  It  nv.iy  well  t^ive 
been  true  m  those  times  that  dissent  and 
protest  and  agitatlon--(or  women  s  suffrage, 
or  prohibition,  or  socialism,  or  anarchism, 
^r  whatever— h.uJ  a  more  or  lesa  conscltius 
and  systematic  design  for  the  objective  wtjlcb 
t^as  nought  to  be  achieved  But  today,  miict) 
protest  seems  retle.xive  rather  than  cereliral, 
motivated  more  by  the  des^ire  to  reject  eslkb- 
isheU  positions  And  polities  than  by  dejlb- 
t-ra'^e  preferencf  for  iv>nie  alternatives  ?er- 
.i.ips  I  .im  not  perceptive  enough  to  dt3<^rn 
the  latent  wisd  >m  and  goals  of  movem^ts 
tf^at  seen  the  -levatton  of  dirty  wordS(  ou 
0  am  pus.  or  that  exalt  the  virtues  of  floiwer 
power  '■  or  th.it  conduct  a  "strip  In"  i$  a 
uubltc  p.irlt  The  tneseage.  it  there  !•<  .^ne. 
■    ■.([>* i  m«. 

We  have  in  this  ftjuntry  of  course  reijog- 
iii>ktl  that  tie  duptay  of  symbols  as  an  (ex- 
pression of  &oine  disseattng  position  is  rii- 
rilleU  to  oiislitutional  protection  Th.nt  Jwos 
'•-■ttled  .IS  long  ago  at  least  as  the  red  fiig" 
c.ije  But  all  this  presupposes  that  tlierfe  is 
some  intelligible  and  dt-hnable  nexus  betw^n 
the  lonn  of  the  prutest  and  whAt  is  b^;ig 
protest. >J  Thus  when  i  prominent  New  'VJorIc 
c'ouple  seeral  vears  ago  decided  to  exp>re»3 
tfieir  i:i<ii<naTi.)ii  m  ini  r'a.«.ed  munlojpal 
laXt*^  by  :>i ringing  cluthe!.iliies  draped  Witt) 
r.'gi  and  t:if.eied  uniforniii  in  their  fymt 
yard,  the  state  rourv.  found  this  "biza 
manner  of  symbolic  dissent  unprotc 
with  Judge  Stanley  Fuld  writing  that  It 
clear  tn.it  the  '  v.Uue  of  their  protest' 
not  in  its  message  but  in  its  oJteiisivenes 
Aixl  tlie  •supreme  Court  summarily  riiled 
that  their  cljiims  of  "free  speech"  were)  in 
the  .ircumst.iiices  clearlv  frivolous  I 

I  have  similar  difficulty  with  other  popular 
'  -rms  jf  modem  dissent  '  Have  we  reached 
•  :e  point  m  this  country  where  anything  ts 


'  Strombt-rg  y    Caiilornm    283  US    3oy.  p69. 

-T'lf  (XcauonaJ  Spe-rh'-t  of  Jn^tal 
Oilier   Wcndill   Hoimc   75    .Howe  ed     13^^' 

^  Slr(tmt>i-rg  v  Cali/ortiia  283  US  359. 
Compa:e  lVf.«t  Virginia  State  Boa'U  o/  Bliu- 
cation  V   Barnrtte.  319  US  624  ' 

•■  P«'t>p;c  v  Stater  U  NY  Jd  462.  470. '240 
NYS  Jd  734.  191  NB  Jd  iTi  ili*«3i  appeal 
Oistnlised.  375  U  S  42 


contributed  to  our  shared  desire  f.ir  progress 
and  -ichlevement  by  'writing  dirty  words 
on  a  fence  about  the  President  of  the  coun- 
try'' Or  calling  members  of  his  Administra- 
tion names'*"  •'  No  lees  prominent  a  spokes- 
man for  dissent  than  Biiyjird  Rustin  has  ex- 
pre-sed  his  "pii/zlenipiil"  il  the  tactws  em- 
ployed by  some  young  people  m  proclaiming 
their  dlsenchJintment  with  present  condi- 
tions He  remarks  rather  ixilntedly  that  he 
Is  concerned  .ibout  their  believing  that  you 
can  educate  people  on  the  bnsls  of  simplis- 
tic slogans  rather  than  on  the  b.isls  of 
a  concrete  progr.im  of  concrete  recommenda- 
tions "  *  While  satire  and  shnrp  rapler- 
thrustJi  have  long  b»'en  imong  the  accepted, 
and  cffectue  modes  of  soclitl  .ind  political 
criticism.  I  doubt  th.Tt  personal  ridicule  or 
broad-gauge  contumely  has  ever  produced 
light  .'ather  than  heat,  or  conslnictively  con- 
tributed to  the  resolution  of  innjor  fiiies- 
tlons 

I  d<j  not  queotloi)  the  constuutlonal  right 
to  be  irrelevant  or  intemi)erale  or  even  un- 
fair Our  lurlsprudence  has  made  it  clear 
that  It  Is  .1  prerogative  of  .\mericnn  citizen- 
ship til  .^ilMcl/*  public  men  and  measures — ■ 
.ind  thjit  means  not  only  inlormed  and  re- 
spon.ilble  crltlclim  but  the  freed<im  to  .speak 
fooli-hlv  .md  wltljout  miKleratlim  '  In  iiart 
this  18  the  consequence  of  the  .issumptlon 
of  our  democratic  .■system  that  the  people 
C4tn  be  trusted  la  test  competing  ideas  and 
proposals,  aft<'r  flee  dlscpsslon.  .tnd  "to 
withstand  ide.is  th.it  .ire  wrong  "  "  .And  In 
part  It  reflects  our  policy  that  even  d.am- 
nglng  .\nd  false  ;i»sertlons.  and  those  unre- 
I.ited  to  iltern.itlve  pnigr.ims.  must  be  suf- 
fered lest  the  submission  of  import,int  .md 
constructive  suggestions  tie  deterred   • 

IV 

There  is  a  contemporary  aspect  of  the 
problem  to  which.  I  think,  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given 

When  our  biistc  notions  of  freedom  of 
speech,  and  of  the  Rght  to  dissent,  were  de- 
veloped— largely  In  the  eighteenth  century — 
communication  w.^s  very  dltferent  from  what 
It  Is  now  Thi-re  wt-re  fewer  pe(.iple -only 
three  million  In  the  United  Suites  Most  of 
them  were  close  ui  rhe  j,oil.  and  many  were 
not  unduly  Utemte  The  market  place  for 
political  Ideas  was  more  limited  than  It  la 
now 

Perhapa  of  even  greater  importance, 
though,  was  the  fact  tluit  the  !4pee<l  of  com- 
munlcntlon  of  ideas  was  very  slow  Freedom 
ol  .speech  and  press  meiint  Ireetlom  for 
ThomoA  Paine  to  publish  "Conrunon  Sense." 
or  for  John  .\dams  to  write  an  article  for  a 
newspaper  .ind  for  the  news*paper  to  publish 
It  When  these  and  other  tilings  were  printed, 
they  were  nvid  in  the  privacy  ol  the  home. 
witJi  few  other  persons  around.  Ide.is  had 
an  opportunity  to  percolate,  to  be  examined 
and  considered,  and  to  be  relUied  and  re- 
lormed  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people 

Of  course,  there  was  speech  making.  t<X) 
But  one  person  .i  voice  could  retich  perhaps 
a  thousand  ijeople,  perhaps  somewhat  more 
under  very  special  circumstances  Tlie  speech, 
could,  of  course,  be  printed,  but  it  would  be 
the  next  day  before  it  was  re.id  in  the  same 
community,  ^uid  days  or  weeks  before  it  was 
read  elsewhere  Almost  always,  there  was 
time  for  thoughtful  consideration    Moreover, 


'  Parrell.  "Today's  Disobedience  Is  Un- 
civil. "  m  On  Cti'lt  Dl.wbcdlCTWf.  7967.  N  Y 
Time*  Magazine,  November  J6,   1967    p    J9 

•Rustin.  in  Cixil  Diatibedicncc  10  (Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
1966) 

Baumgartni-r  v  fnitcd  States.  3'22  US 
666.  673-674  See  also  Bndgen  v  Calt/onna. 
314  US    252 

Bartnblatl  v.  United  States.  360  US.  109. 
146  I  Black.  J   dissenting). 

'  See  geuer.illv  Sew  York  Timti  Co  v  Sul- 
livan. 378  U  S  254 


ilie  volume  of  material  which  was  commu- 
nicated, in  print  or  by  speech,  was  very 
limited  There  was  adequate  opportunity  for 
ih  itiglitful  people  to  comprehend,  to  absorb, 
and  digest  In  the  mtxlern  world,  though, 
this  h:us  been  chanced  completely  Tlie 
clMiige  !i;is  been  deielopmg  over  the  years. 
wUh  the  telegraph  and  lelephone.  and  the 
speed  of  transportation  With  the  coming 
of  the  radio,  it  w:is  possible  for  President 
Roosevelt  to  address  lifty  or  one  hundred 
million  jjeople  at  once,  with  an  Impact  that 
had  never  been  known  before. 

Ill  recent  years,  the  fnclUtles  of  commu- 
nication have  continued  to  develop  until  our 
situation  is  utterly  ditlerent  Irf.m  what  it 
was  even  a  ;;eneratlon  n.:o  In  older  d.iys,  a 
person  who  had  an  Ide.i  to  express—  whether 
of  dissent,  or  otherwise,  had  some  difflculiv 
m  bringing  this  .tijoiit  To  publish  it  in  a 
book  or  pamphlet  might  he  bevond  his 
means  There  were  lew  newspapprs,  and 
.these  did  not  have  much  space  Unless  the 
Idea  Wiis  extremely  good,  or  well  expressed. 
It  w.is  not  likely  that  a  newsp.'^per  could  be 
[oiind  to  publish  It 

Today,  however,  the  news  media  .ire  .ivld 
lor  news  Television  stations  are  putting  out 
news  through  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and 
they  ;ire  always  seeking  something  new  or 
dltferent,  something  that  will  attract  viewers 
to  their  station  .Mmosl  anyone  who  wants 
to  do  something  bizarre  on  a  public  street 
can  find  his  way  on  television,  and  be  seen 
by  mllllon.s  or  tens  of  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  country,  and.  indeed,  ihrou.-h  much 
of  the  world. 

Because  the  newspapers  are  In  competition 
with  the  television  stations,  they  have  to 
present  the  same  news  Tlius.  there  h.is  been 
.in  enormous  increa.se  ui  the  opportunity  to 
express  dissent,  and,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
port.int,  .in  even  -jreater  increase  in  the  im- 
mediacy of  illssent  .md  'he  impact  which  it 
can  make  There  may  be  real  room  to  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  psychologically  caught 
up  with  the  developments  In  commiinici- 
tlons'  speed  .md  distribution,  whether  we 
are  capable  ..if  absorbing  and  evaluating  all 
of  the  materials  which  .ire  now  communi- 
cated dally  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  com- 
munications .igencies  have  .icted  irrespi>usi- 
bly  They.  too.  have  had  to  learn  their  power 
while  the  public  was  beginning  to  become 
aware  ol  it.  There  are  clear  .signs  that  tclCM- 
sion  ind  newspapers  axe  aware  ol  their  rc- 
spoitsiblllties  In  these  are;ts  and  are  accrpi- 
ing  them  There  is  a  liard  line  (or  them  to 
follC'W  For  they  must  serve  the  Ideals  of  a 
iroe  press  Vet.  all  of  the  problems  ,i.rc  cimr- 
inously  magnihcd.  and  the  essential  nature 
of  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  a  free 
press  stands  out  more  clearly  as  the  inagni- 
flcatlon  increases.  The  power  of  communica- 
tion, through  press,  radio  and  television,  ha.s 
income  fin  awe  ome  power  Its  use  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  a  free  society 
Only  time  will  tell.  I  suppose,  whether  our 
system  can  adequately  adjust  itself  to  the 
impact  of  modern  communications  ntethodf 
I  am  only  trying  to  point  out  here  the  Impor- 
tance .if  the  exercise  of  responsibility  in  'h" 
expression  of  dissent  In  the  modern  worltj. 

We  must  draw  two  fundamental  dlstiiic- 
tiona  when  we  speak  of  dissent;  the  first  in- 
volves primarily  legal  and  moral  variables 
and  divides  permissible  from  iinpennl.tt.lbl.» 
dissent;  the  seond  presupp'>ses  that  the  dl«- 
sent  is  tolerable  but  involves  the  .social  and 
political  considerations  of  whether,  or  when 
or  how  t*ie  protest  >.houlcl  be  made  The 
hitter  is  not  a  question  of  right,  but  ol  judg- 
ment and  morals,  even  of  taste,  and  a  pro|jer 
sense  of  restraint  and  resp^jiL-ibiUty,  quali- 
ties which  are  or  .should  be  uiheieiu  in  the 
very  .oncepi  oi  ciiil  liberties 

We  must  begin  .my  analysis  of  these  ques- 
tions with  the  undoubted  fact  that   we  live 
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111  a  .s<K-lety.  an  imperfect  and  struggling  one 
no  doubt,  but  one  where  Government  and 
order  are  not  only  a  necessity  but  are  the 
jiretercnce  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  cltl/.enry  riie  rules  that  society  has  de- 
veloped to  organize  and  order  itself  are 
found  in  a  body  of  law  which  has  not  been 
imposed  from  out.side.  but  has  been  blowly 
built  up  from  ex[>erience  exjjres.sod  through 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  now  per- 
vades all  .tspccts  of  luimaii  activity.  Inevi- 
tably there  .ire  occisloiis  when  Individuals 
or  groiip.s  will  ch.ile  under  a  p.;rticiilar  legal 
bond,  or  will  bridle  m  oppo,sln.:iii  to  a  partic- 
ular governmental  jxiluy,  .md  the  question 
presents  it-self,  what  can  be  done? 

Vocal  objection,  of  course  even  slanderous 
or  ins;\ne-  is  permissible-  But  the  fact  that 
one  Is  a  dissenter  with  a  right  to  express  his 
oppo.sition  entitles  him  to  no  special  license. 
Thus,  in  expre.ssiiip  \iews  that  are  themselves 
wholly  immune  to  otliclals  strictures  he  gains 
no  roving  coinmission  lo  ignore  the  rules  and 
underlying  .assumption  of  .society  that  relate 
in  a  neutral  way  to  activity  rather  than  to 
the  maintcn.ince  or  expression  of  ideas.  Thus, 
I  submit  that  one  cannot  rightly  eng;igc  In 
conduct  which  is  otherwise  unlawful  merely 
becaiLse  he  intends  that  cither  that  conduct 
or  the  Idea  lie  wishes  to  express  in  the  course 
of  the  conduct  Is  Intended  to  manifest  his 
dl.ssent  Irom  some  governmental  p<"ilicy.  I 
cannot  dlstlnguisli  in  principle  the  legal 
(luality  of  the  determination  to  halt  .i  troop 
train  to  jirotest  the  Vietnam  war  or  to  block 
workmen  from  entering  a  segregated  job  .site 
to  jirotest  employment  discrimination,  from 
the  determination  to  lire  shots  into  a  civil 
rights  leader's  home  ti>  protest  integration. 
The  right  to  (lls;\gree  ,ind  to  manifest  dis- 
agreement— which  the  constitiitlon  allows  to 
the  individuals  in  those  situations — does  not 
authorize  tliem  to  carry  on  their  campaign 
of  education  and  ijersuaslon  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else's  liberty,  or  in  violation  of 
some  laws  whose  independent  validity  is  un- 
questionable. 

This  distinction  runs  deep  in  our  history, 
but  has  too  frequently  been  ignored  in  this 
decade  But  the  line  is  a  clear  one,  and  we 
should  reestablish  it  in  the  thinking  and 
understanding  of  our  people.  While  I  share 
Professor  Harry  Kalven's  assessment  that 
the  generosity  and  empathy  with  which 
I  public  streets  and  parks  |  are  made  available 
I  as  a  "public  lorum"|  is  an  Index  of  free- 
dom,'- I  regard  as  unassailable  the  limitation 
that  the  mere  iact  that  a  person  wishes  to 
make  a  public  i)olnt  does  not  sanction  any 
method  he  chooses  to  use  to  make  it,  "Vet 
there  seems  to  be  currently  a  considerable 
tendency  to  ignore  if  not  to  reject  this  limi- 
tation. Certainly  manv  of  the  modern  forms 
of  dissent,  including  those  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
trary jiroposltlon  Only  last  Term  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  asked  to  .'^ustain  the  right 
of  demonstrators  active  in  a  cause  that  most 
of  us  here  and  the  Court  itself  no  doubt 
regarded  as  laudable,  to  lodge  their  demand 
for  an  end  to  .segregation  on  the  grounds  of 
a  city  jail  where,  it  .seemed,  biased  treatraient 
was  being  accorded  prisoners.  The  argument 
was  made  that  a  demonstration  at  that  site 
was  "particularly  appropriate,"  irrespective 
ol  the  consequences.  .Speaking  for  the  Court, 
Justice  Black  rejected  this  rationale,  explain- 
ing that  ■  "Such  an  argument  has  as  its 
major  iinarticulated  premise  the  .assumption 
that  people  who  want  to  propagandize  pro- 
tests or  views  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
do  so  whenever  and  however  and  wherever 
they  please   " 

That  notion  the  Court  expressly  "vigorous- 
ly and  Uirthrightly  rejected  " 

.Another  form  of  protest  that  can  never,  in 


my  view,  be  excused  or  tolerated.  Is  that 
which  assumes  the  posture  of  a  violent  and 
forcible  assault  on  iiubllc  order,  whatever 
the  motivation.  The  Interests  at  stake  in  such 
a  situation  must  transcend  the  validity  of  the 
particular  cause  and  the  jjermlsslbility  of 
adhering  to  it.  Violent  opposition  to  l.iw- 
any  law — or  forcible  disregard  of  another's 
freedom  to  disagree  falls  beyond  the  pale  of 
legitimate  dissent  or  even  of  civil  diso- 
bedience, jiroperly  understood:  it  is  nothing 
short  of  rebellion 

The  utter  indefensibility  of  violent  opposi- 
tion to  law  is  that  it  proceeds  on  the  lool- 
liardy  and  immoral  principle  ihat  might 
makes  right  Centuries  itgo  Rous.seau  rejected 
tills  approach  as  a  \iable  political  alterna- 
tive: 

"For.  if  force  creates  rl^rht  the  cllect 
changes  with  the  cause:  every  lorce  that  is 
greater  than  the  lirst  succeeds  t..  its  riiiljt 
.\s  soon  as  it  is  possible  lo  lilsobey  wnli  im- 
punity, disobedience  is  iegitlm;it.e:  ,inci,  tlie 
strongest  being  always  in  the  rluht.  ihe  only 
thing  that  matters  is  to  act  so  as  to  become 
the  strongest.  But  what  kind  of  riRht  is  that 
which   perishes   when    force   fails.' " 

To  permit  factions  the  resort  to  force  when 
they  feel — however  correctly  that  a  ]iar- 
tlcular  law  or  policy  is  wrong  would  be  to 
renounce  our  own  experience  and  that  of  the 
Founders,  In  support  of  thi::  \lew,  I  otter 
two  sentences  written  by  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter: "Law  alone  saves  a  society  Irom  being 
rent  by  internecine  strife  or  ruled  oy  mere 
brute  power  however  disguised,"  -  .And,  "Vio. 
lent  resistance  to  law  cannot  be  made  a  lecal 
reason  for  its  suspension  without  loosening 
the  fabric  of  our  .society  ""  -- 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  mere  order  but 
also  the  lessons  of  history.  True  freedom 
.and  substantial  Justice  come  not.  from  vio- 
lent altercations  or  incendiary  dissent  "No 
mob  has  ever  protected  anv  liberty,  even  its 
own."  -'  While  the  First  .'Amendment  em- 
bodies a.  distrust  f>f  the  collective  conscienre 
of  the  majority  in  areas  of  lundamental  lib- 
erty, it  no  more  intended  to  leave  the  limits 
of  freedom  to  the  judgment  of  coercive  dis- 
senters, "Civil  government  cannot  let  any 
group  ride  rough-shod  over  others  simply 
because  their  'consciences'  tell  them  to  do 
so,"  -' 

VI 

These  reflections  have  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion when  law  and  government  may  tolerate 
dissent,  or  dissent  manifested  m  certain 
ways,  and  I  have  suggested  that  it  is  illicit 
to  violate  otherwise  valid  laws  either  as  a 
symbol  of  protest  or  in  the  course  of  jiro- 
test.  and  secondly  that  I  regard  It  as  in- 
defensible to  attempt  to  promote  a  viewpoint 
cither  by  flagrant  violence  or  by  orcanized 
coercion.  Now  I  will  turn  nnally  to  the  .sec- 
ond distinction  to  which  I  referred  earlier  in 
this  lecture.  That  is.  assuming  .-i  ieual  or 
moral  right  to  protest,  what  considerations 
of  prudence  and  responsibility  should  infuse 
the  determination  to  exercise  these  rights 

First,  you  will  note  that  I  imply  that  a  line 
may  be  drawn  between  legal  and  moral  rights 
to  dissent.  I  am  not  now  rel erring  to  what  I 
accept  as  the  genuine  possibility  that  one 
may  exercise  his  constitutional  right  to  dis- 
sent in  a  way  that,  because  of  recklessness  or 
unfairness,  makes  his  conduct  ethically  im- 
proper. I  mention  this  distinction,  however. 
because  I  believe  awareness  and  evaluation 
of  it  should  always  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  an  exercise  of  the  right  to 
dissent.  But  for  the  present,  I  mean  to  con- 
centrate on  the  converse  ol  this  distinction. 


■  Kalven.  The  Concept  vf  the  Public 
Fon/m  Coi  v.  Louisiana.  1965  Supreme 
Court  Review  12. 

Adderley  v.  Florida.  385  US    39,  47-48. 


-■  7';!C  Socio;  Contract.  Bk.  I.  Ch,  3, 

-■  Vr.ited  States  v.  United  Mine  Worker.'!. 
330  U.S.  258.  308. 

-Cocypcr  v.  Aarofi,  358  U.S.  1.  22. 

-' Terminiello  v.  Chicago.  337  U..S,  I.  32 
( Jackson,  J.,  dissenting  i . 

-'  Douglas  v.  Cit.!;  of  Jeanette,  319  U.S  157, 
179  ( opinion  of  Jackson.  J.  i , 


that  there  may  be  a  moral  right  to  dissent 
without  a  corresponding  legal  privilege  to 
do  so  It  Is  in  this  context  that  "civil  dis- 
obedience" must  be  viewed 

Earlier.  I  observed  that  our  sy.stem  con- 
templates that  there  may  lie  a  moral  right 
to  'civil  dlsoliediencc"  iproj^erly  underst«<xll 
that  exi.sts  notwlthsu-mding  a  "legal  "  duty  to 
obey.  I  ;Jso  referred  to  the  .source  of  this 
moral  right:  the  tiltlmat*  sanctity  of  .i  man's 
own  con.sciences.  .is  the  intelliH-tual  and  voli- 
tional composite  that  governs  his  conception 
of  his  relation  to  Etern.U  Truth  I  wish  now 
lo  emp>haslze  the  con.sideralioiis  which,  in 
my  view,  condition  the  existence  ;tnd  exercise 
of  this  moral  right,  because  I  liclieve  the 
I  r.rrent  rhetoric  which  ..omctimes  seems  to 
i-on.secrate  civil  disobedience"  ,is  the  noblest 
response  in  the  p.iinheon  of  virtues-  has  ob- 
scured the  n.iture  and  con.sequence  of  thi.s 
■  icluitv.  To  delme  my  term  I  mean  by  cuil 
(!;.sobediencc"  the  deliberate  '.lolatl.m  oi  ;i 
rule  ordained  by  conslituled  government  be- 
cause of  a  conscientious  conviction  th.it  the 
l.iw  IS  .so  unjust  that  it  cannot  morally  be 
observed   by   the   individual. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  slres.sed  is 
1 1., it  this  decision  is  one  that  should  be  made 
only  .-ifter  the  most  punUil  :iiid  introsjiective 
r.Tllection,  and  onlv  when  the  tirm  conclusion 
is  re;iched  that  obedience  olfcnds  the  most 
lund.imental  jiersonal  values.  It  is  self-evi- 
tient  that  routine  or  random  non-compliance 
with  the  l:iw  for  traJisient  .>r  superhclal  rea- 
sons would  negate  the  lirst  jji-inclples  of  civil- 
i«Hl  i:iehavlor.  Unless  s(K"iety  can  .^afely  ;i.s- 
.sume  that  almost  without  exception  indl- 
viUu.ils  will  accept  the  will  of  the  majority 
even  ',vlien  lo  do  .so  is  grudging  :ind  dlst.i.ste- 
lul.  '.he  loundation  of  secure  liberty  will 
r.itlier  r.ipKllv  erode.  John  lj<K'ke.  who  in  his 
j>rofound  Letter  Concerning  Toleration  .in- 
;dyzed  and  defended  llie  rmht  ol  obedience 
to  conscience  over  civil  l;iw  in  ca.se  of  severe 
conflict,  therealter  cautioned  In  his  eesay 
Concerning    Civil    Ooiermnent: -•■ 

May  Ithe  sovereicn  |  be  rcsl.sied.  .is  .ften 
,i,s  ,my  one  shall  find  him.self  aggrieved,  and 
liUt  imauin.?  he  has  not  right  done  !iim''  Tlii.i 
will  unhinge  and  overturn  all  polities,  and 
inst.ead  of  government  .md  ..rder,  leave  noth- 
ir.i?  but  ;in;irchy  and  confusion." 

List  vcar.  In  delivering  this  Ix-cture.  Arthur 
Cloodhart  observed.  'Titus,  it  has  tieen  cor 
rectly  said  that  obedience  to  the  law  is  a 
major  jiart  of  patriotism."  "  He  meant  this 
not  as  a  castigalion  of  di.ssent  or  :us  an  out- 
burst of  flag-waving  chauvinism,  but  rather 
as  a  formulation  of  a  central  political  truth 
That  if  human  .society  is  to  enjoy  freedom.  11 
cannot  tolerate  license,  Henry  D.ivid  Thoreau 
IS  generally  regarded  .:s  the  most  noUtble 
.■\merican  exponent  of  civil  disobedience.  ;iiiij 
all  of  us  share  admiration  for  his  determina- 
tion. But  we  I'lust  not  ignore  the  vital  a.specl 
of  riioreau's  non-confomuty-  his  p.-vs-sionatc 
.  ttempt  i->  diss<x-iate  himself  from  society 
Hf>  w;\s,  ;us  Harry  K-ilve:i  Ins  i  u'l  :t  "  m  ■: 
v,-!;o  does  not  see  himself  :us  belonging  very 
inten.sely  t«  the  communitv  in  which  lie  was 
raised."-'  and  who  sought  constantly  but 
futilely  to  reject  the  society  to  which  he  had 
not  vohintarilv  adhered. 

Tl.orcau'K  poignant  attitude  was  charm- 
ing enough  in  mid-nineteenth  <-entury 
.America.  But  it  was  essentially,  an  cflort  to 
withdraw  from  the  realities  of  life  and  it  was. 
I  suggest  myopic  even  then.  !•  r  it  was  |)ain- 
fully  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  man  is 
a  part  of  society  by  nature,  by  geccraphv,  and 
Ijv  citizenship.  Unlike  a  member  of  a  ptirely 
:irtificlal  uroup,  like  a  bar  association  or 
country  .'lub.  a  citizen  cannot  resign  from 
the    '"social    compact"    because    he    jirotests 


C";!    XVIII.  para    203. 
!{■  r-ogn:tion    of    the    Biudinq   Suture    oy 
Ur.r.  41   Tul.  I,    Rev,   769,   773    il967i, 
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pohclps  of  thf  r»(?in>e  No*  m  rhp  !a.st  tlitr^  if 
the  Twriuieth  ccnrury  wp  must  rje  evnn 
miire  Ciirnlzant  "hat  theri*  is  ti'ithlni?  rnjble 
or  salutary  about  for^clomed  attfmpta  to 
abdicate  men^ber^hlp  in  S'^h  lety  (/■■milex 
problems  demand  rutlonal  attention  that  tan 
fime  unly  fr  .rn  persunal  foois  on  scUitlfins 
and  ne".  er  fmm  stubbornly  turning  one's  b  irk 
on  liar  h  and  unpleasant  realities  ' 

Thi»  li  pre<ri';ely  what  non-conformltv  as 
a  *.kv  of  life  Id  It  Is  the  essential  irrntiona  ity 
of  the  hlppl«  movement  ■  -a  nia^s  eiideai-or 
to  dr'-p  out  of  life  It  Is  a  prrtest  of  v  rt»  of 
'  ■"'I'  but  one  rajt  rio  be  ir  no  frrt. 
ise  It  takes  issu«  with  what  ts  not  oily 
.-able,  but  nio»e  import.intly  uic  i  - 
pensablf-  aocUi  fqpit»tlon  or  IndivM  j^I 
behavior 

Sire*,  hert  to  H^  ItiHc4l  extreme,  thi*  a  iso 
Is  civil  disubedipnr*.  and  for  this  reai  on 
I  iir^e  that  before  Any  m«n  embarlCH  u|  on 
a  unuu'eral  nullin<'.iUon  of  any  law  he  m  i«t 
appr*-  I  ite  that  his  judgment  him  not  meifly 
a  p.r,ot,.ii  slgnift.unce  but  also  portends 
grate   ^-rave  consequences   tor   his   Jellows, 

In  (letermliiliii;  whether  and  when  to  ex  ?r- 
flse  the  mora]  rlirht  to  disobey  the  dirtntes  of 
the  Saw.  It  must  alno  be  rr-cognl/ed  that  lo- 
n^ty  not  only  c|.(e.s  not  btit  cannot  re<'oi?nlze 
thU  dett-rmlnati'n  its  entitled  to  '.eirul  prltl- 
lege  rt  Is  part  of  the  Oandhlan  trridition  of 
civil  ai.%<)be<lience  that  the  sincerity  of  the 
IndlMdiial's  conjkclotis  presiippcoes  that  I  he 
law  will  punish  this  a.s5erting  of  personal 
principle  In  the  very  formation  of  our  coin- 
try,  111  the  Feder.»lnt  P^tj-  •,.  Hamilton  (  x- 
pl.»lned  -he  rea^i  ii  wh^  government  caniot 
comprom.se  its  authority  by  olTerlnif  v  d  s- 
P'-nsat!on  for  individual  eonsclrncf     • 

Governm.  .'It  impies  the  power  o[  m..ki  m 
laws  It  Is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  law  tr  at 
It  be  attended  with  a  sanction:  or.  in  otl  er 
words  a  penalty  )r  piinishment  for  disobedi- 
ence If  there  be  no  penalty  annexed  to  cl  s- 
obedU'nce,  thi?  -.-s  tlntions  ..r  c  mm>iirls 
which  pretend  to  be  laws  will,  in  f.ut  amoti  nt 
to  nothinij  mrr*  than  advice  or  recommenc  a- 
tlon  • 

Thus.  It  Is  ol  -he  es.-ience  of  !  iw  -hat  ii  is 
equally  .ippUed  to  .»il.  thjit  it  binds  ill  an  :e. 
irrespective  of  p«rscnal  motive  For  this  rtn- 
s«.>n.  one  who  cortempUte«  civil  disobedler  ce 
out  of  moril  conviction  should  not  be  ii  r- 
'prlsea  and  must  not  be  bitter  if  .i  cnmii  .il 
>-i)nvicuon  ensue;  .^nd  he  must  -iccept  ttie 
fact  that  or^ani/fil  s<K-ietv  cannot  endure  m 
any  other  biiais  His  hope  is  ihut  he  may  i«d 
in  Retting  the  l.iw  changed  But  if  he  dt  es 
not  succeed  m  that,  he  <Mnnot  c<.mplain  If 
the  Uw  IS  .ipplied  to  him 


Is 


ThoUb'h  I  spc.iit  wi;;i  ierlousneiia  abolit 
civil  diiMJbedlence  I  hope  that  mv  remai  is 
are  not  misundi-n,ri\jd  I  ondeuvurod  to  make 
It  plain  m  mv  open.ng  in-ilysii  th.it  a  proder 
recognition  of  t.'ie  nght^j  of  conscience  is  ohe 
of  the  ba.;.lc  .issuinptlons  of  uur  socle' y  The 
problem,  of  cour^f.  is  to  determine  what 
■proper  '  Like  al!  fjut^tlona  worth  dl^cvissing 
It  Is  l>'.ev  irably  one  of  degree 

In  consider  ng  'his  question,  it  is  well 
examine  not  only  uhet'ier  civil  diw.ibedien 
Is  appropriate  In  a  pwrtlcular  situation,  b 
also  'loii-  It  Ls  '^3  be  carried  out  We  have 
vivid  llUiitratiou  of  this  in  the  experience  it 
this  generation  W..-  ,o:e  all  aware  of  the  fa:t 
that  for  many  long  years  the  le^al  struct«-e 
wiA  cf.en  used  to  perpetuate  deprivations 
whi.-h  were  .it  odds  with  the  m<i«t  b.ijiic  coii- 
stltiitu>nal  and  moral  values  Uiinng  -his 
time,  condrions  ol  political  social,  and  eco- 
nomic inequality  made  ineflectlve  meaning- 
ful attempts  to  change  these  regulations  arid 
polKM-s  by  petition  w  thin  the  custoinajv 
channels  of  reform  In  this  situation.  rl)e 
only  realistic  re<Siur3e  Wis  deliberate  relusjtl 
to  abide  by  the  restnetlons  any  longer 
Lonch-counter  slt-ina  ajid  freedom  rides  are 
among   the  moat  dramatic   examples  of   the 
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■.•-<'iin:>.jUHW  Id. It  •j,rr<-  is^d  u>  p\;>k',>'  'h>'  .11- 
justlcea  that  Wfri"  [xTpetniled  uiuit-r  -l.e 
banner  of  law  In  inauy  of  the«e  cusmi  •>.••>»• 
actions  ware  not.  lndee<l  illegal.  sln<e  ■•.•• 
reatnctlve  laws  were  plainly  invalid  If  01. .• 
had  the  time,  energy  and  money  to  take 
them  up  to  higfier  courts  In  other  cases. 
tiiough  the  line  w.us  not  dear,  and  sometimes 
the  actii>na  taken  were  undoiibte<lly  illet;itl 
We  cannot  fall  i^  re^-in^ril/e  the  fact  that  It 
was  '.heae  tuctlca  which  su."c«eded  in  putting 
the  h.isic  Ixsiieo  Kfjuarely  l>eforc  ilie  court* 
and  the  public  And  It  was  In  this  way  that 
the  law  w;ta  clnrlfled  in  tiie  courts  and  th.U 
Irglnlative  chdnges  were  brou<;ht  .ibout 

There  .ire  great  jc.s.in^  to  oe  lf.irnc<l  Irom 
IhU  experience  Perhaps  the  t?ri  .le-l  of  iliene 
IS  thit  wliat  ni.itif'rp<l  \».i»  :.ot  merely  the 
moml  fervor  of  tlie  demonslraton  or  the 
ju«tlce  of  their  cmse.  but  also  the  way  in 
which  they  conducted  themaelves.  They  and 
their  lexders  were  uware  ot  the  moral  dlmen- 
Hlons  of  their  cau«e  and  they  knew  that  this 
required  an  equal  adherence  to  morality  in 
the  means  by  which  they  sought  to  vindicate 
their  cause  Because  of  this  rigid  .idhereiice 
to  'he  pMloaophy  of  non-violence  was  .■sought 
and  widely  achieved.  In  retrospect.  I  am  lurc 
that  our  Nation  will  point  with  pride  not 
only  to  the  courage  of  those  who  risked  pun- 
ishment in  order  to  challenge  injustice,  but 
iiiso  to  the  morality  of  their  .ictions  in 
r*-rupulously  avoiding  Uoience  fvi-n  in  reac- 
tion to  the  force  which  was  exerted  on  them 
The  arflrmation  of  uie  cUise  relation  between 
morality  and  non-violence  will  be  one  of  the 
muny  monumenu  of  the  Rev  Martin  Lutiier 
King.  Jr 

.\a  this  experience  shows,  the  ultimate  legal 
.>iicceaa  as  well  us  the  mtnnsic  moral  qualltv 
of  civil  disobedience  turns  on  the  restraint 
with  Which  It  la  exi-rcisetl.  This  is  aix  ex- 
tremely hard  luie  to  draw  but  it  is  one  which 
must  be  earnestly  sought  out  L'nloriunaielv 
.st.me  01  those  who  claim  this  iiiuntle  today 
do  not  appreciate  the  moral  quality  ol 
thought  .uid  action  which  made  their  prede- 
cessors worthy  to  wear  it. 

Of  course.  It  has  not  tleen  my  iniontion  to 
duparage  Uie  ob|ectlves  ol  ;uiy  individual  or 
group  or  to  discourage  the  honest  and  forth- 
right .ind  candid  prophylaxis  .uid  therapy 
that  .ire  the  legacy  of  reflective  .md  construc- 
tive criticism.  My  only  concern  hjvs  been  that 
some  contemporary  forms  and  philosophies  of 
protest  may  in  tact  unwittingly  retard  the 
improvements  in  society  which  we  all  seek.  I 
hope  the  Ideas  I  have  nought  to  present  here 
may  contribute  to  the  thought! ul  consider- 
ation of  critical  Issues  with  which  we  must 
all  deal  in  the  creative  evolution  oi  our  cher 
isned  land. 


THE  RlCAll    i'LACL   lu    1  .\LK  PEACE 
Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President-  - 
The  location  <for  peace  talks)   isn  t  nearly 

■  '1  important  as  having  th(.>!>e  talks  begin. 

Those  are  the  words  uhich  conchide 
an  editorial  presented  over  tJie  air  on 
April  15  by  the  WFBM  ulevision  ;uid 
radio  .xtntioiis  of  Indituutiioli.s  Since  the 
editorial  make-s  ijood  and  coi^cnt  com- 
ment on  the  curi-ent  hans-up  over  a  site 
for  the  beginning;  of  talks  uith  Hanoi.  I 
ask  uiianimou.s  consent  that  it  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Rei-jro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editrnial 
\^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows; 

The  Rif.in    Pi,\ie  To  T.m  k  Pea.  e 

For  the  past  two  weeks  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam  have  been  trying  to  set 
up  preliminary  peace  talks,  but  liave  so  far 
been  tinable  to  .^gree  nn  a  nieeung-place 

President  Johnson  said  on  several  ixcaslona 
that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  go  any- 
where, at  any  Ume.  to  discuss  peace    He  said 


It  at  San  Antonio  last  SejiLniber  I  am 
ready."  lie  saJd.  to  send  a  trusted  rcpresent- 
aue  of  .\merUa  to  any  spot  on  this  earth  to 
•alk  in  publli-  or  private  with  a  sp<ikesnian 
of  H.iiioi.  ■ 

And  on  March  Jlst.  when  he  announced  a 
halt  in  bombing  r.ilds  over  most  of  North 
Vietnam  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  presi- 
dential r.ice.  the  President  said  he'd  asked 
Aiiibfts.s.idor-at-large  Averell  Harrlman  and 
Ambii>i»:idor  to  Moscow  Mewellui  Itionipson 
to  lie  .kvidlable  tt)  meet  at  any  suitable  place, 
JU^t  as  .-.oon  OS  Hanoi  .igrced  to  a  conference 

But  It  hna  tubsequmtly  developed  that  our 
readine-is  to  ito  auyuhere  was  nn  exaggera- 
tion Without  act'inlly  rejecting  Hanoi's  pro- 
posal .if  Cambodia  or  Warsaw,  we'^e  expressed 
a  litrong  preference  for  a  iietitrul  country 
where  00th  titles  would  have  diplomatic 
reprehf'iiiati  in  .ind  udequate  conimunlc.i- 
tlons. 

Now  the  State  Department  is  needling 
Hanoi  for  Its  failure  to  .iccept  one  of  a  neu- 
tral locations  proposed  by  the  United  States 
They  are  Geneva  and  4  sites  in  Asia-  Ran- 
goon. New  Delhi.  J.ikorta  or  Vientiane,  the 
capital  of  LiU'S 

We  appreciate  the  Intricate  diplomatic 
maneuvers  Involved  in  this  process  of  Hnd- 
ing  the  right  place  tor  exploratory  peace  con- 
tacts. But  we  hope  this  hassle  over  finding 
a  mutually  acceptable  lf>catlon  won't  deluy 
the  talks  much  longer.  To  us  the  location 
Isn't  nearly  as  important  as  having  tho.'^e 
ijilks  begin 


REQUIREMENT    FOR     !1(aMK    LO.-X:;.? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  .l.^k 
unanimous  con.stnt  Uiat  the  .Senate  pro- 
ceed to  (he  con.si deration  of  Calendar  No 
1072    H.R    10477. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  A  lU  bo  .-t.iU-d  :)V  tltlf 

Tlie  fliLL  Clerk  A  bill  [IR  10477' 
to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  .i8  of  the 
United  Stativs  Code  to  liberalize  the  guar- 
anty entitlement  and  reasonable  value 
requirement  fur  home  loaius.  to  remove 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  interest  rate  on  loans  subject  to 
such  chapter,  and  to  atithonze  aid  on  ac- 
count of  structural  defects  in  prnjx^rtv 
purchased  with  a.ssistance  under  .mch 
chapter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  I.s  ihere 
objection  to  tlie  jJie-ent  con.sitieration  of 
the  blip 

There  be:ns;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
BankmiT  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ment.s 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  there 
■Aill  be  no  1  HIT  her  votes  tliLs  afternoon. 
I  undci.stand  the  matter  now  iK'ndinn 
will  bt>  discussed  ,ind  perhaps  ,s;ttusf.Tc- 
tonly  .settled  between  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sp.arkma.vI  and  the  Sen- 
ator   from    -N'ew    York     Mr    J.avits'. 


MILITARY    REGI.ME   IN   GREECE 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  Presidrnt,  a  recent  edi- 
torial published  ;n  the  New  York  Tinu.s 
point.s  to  the  continued  totalitarian 
nature  of  the  military  res-ime  in  Greece. 
It  refers  to  the  aiTcst  of  two  former 
Prime  .Mm.stei  s,  Ge(jri;e  Papandreou  and 
Panayotias  Cannellopoulos.  .t.s  an  indica- 
tion of  the  urowint:  unre.^t  and  instability 
in  that  NATO  country. 

The  unwarranted  detention  of  these 
political  leaders  is  one  more  reason  why 
the  United  States  must  act  with  restraint 
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and  caution  in  its  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  militarj-  junta.  Any  renewal  of 
military  as.Mstance,  for  example,  would 
be  totally  unjustified  at  this  time.  Such 
action  would  k)e  contrary  to  the  objec- 
tives which  have  liuided  our  relations 
with  Greece  since  the  days  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  would  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  Western  alliance. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  18.  1968.  and  tlie  text  of  the  appeal 
by  former  Premier  Papandreou,  now  un- 
der hou.se   arrest  by   the  present  junta. 

Tliore  beiny  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  appeal  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

I  Prom    the   New   Yt.Tk   Times.  Apr.    18.    1968 1 
Greece's  Insecure  Junta 

The  military  rulers  of  Greece  disclose  every 
so  olten  in<ire  tlian  they  probably  int<>nd 
about  ixinditions  iti  ih.it  country.  A  junta 
statement  says  l»)rnier  Premiers  George  Pa- 
pautlre<ju  and  P.inavotis  Cmnellopoulos  were 
placed  under  house  .irrest  bec.iuse  of  "recent 
excessive  (xilltical  ,vctivlty  that  might  en- 
danger public  security  and  order." 

The  :i.s.sumptioii  in  Athen.s  is  that  the  two 
li.Kl  prep.ired  a  Joint  statement  for  the  hrst 
.uimvers,iry  of  the  iniliuiry  coup  Sunday,  re- 
peating their  condemnations  of  the  regime 
and  [>erhaps  their  w.irninizs  that  .adequate 
debate  and  a  lair  iileblscite  on  a  new  Con- 
stitution were  impos-slble  under  martial  law. 
At  .uiy  rate.  Mr  i'apandreou  lias  now  defied 
the  authorities  and  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
world  tor  .1  lx>ycott  that  he  believes  would 
bring  down  the  junta 

It  IS  revealing  th.it  a  full  year  after  their 
Putsch  the  ruhng  colonels  .still  find  It  neces- 
sary to  try  to  silence  the  leaders  of  the  two 
biggest  paj-lies  that  represented  a  very  broad 
spectrum  of  Greek  opinion  The  arrests  would 
hiu-dly  be  necessary  if  the  politicians  and  par- 
ties were  a.s  discredited  with  the  Greek  people 
as  the  oolonels  have  claimed.  These  deten- 
tions coincide  not  only  with  the  anniversary 
of  the  coup,  but  with  symptoms  of  growing 
unrest  and  resistance;  an  acceleration  of  ar- 
rests lor  "subversion."  particularly  in  Patras 
.and  Salonika;  Iresh  evidence  from  Amnesty 
International  of  the  regime's  torture  meth- 
(Kls,  and  signs  of  a  l.vgging  economy. 

In  these  circumstances  we  trust  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  will  resist  a  powerful 
mllit.^ry-industrlal  lobby  and  continue  the 
embargo  on  large-.sc;ile  arms  .aid  to  Greece. 
American  businessmen  attracted  to  Greece  in 
the  usually  mistaken  belief  that  military  dic- 
tators provide  .secure  conditions  for  invest- 
ment and  development  v^'ould  do  well  to 
think  .again. 

.\ndreas  Papandreou  was  right  when  he 
said  the  re.oxrest  oi  lus  eighty-year-old  father 
w.as  "proof  of  the  restlessness  and  insecurity 
of  the  Junt,a  th.at  rules  Greece." 

I  From   the  New  York  Times,  .^pr.   18,   1968] 
Text    of    the    Appeal    by    Former    Premier 

Papandreou  of  Greece 
(  Text  r>f  a  Pt.itement  by  George  Papandreou, 
former  Greek  Premier,  who  is  under  house 
;irrest,     as     received     by     foreign     corre- 
spondents! 

This  year,  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrec- 
tion coincides  with  the  anniversary  of  our 
peoples  crucifixion.  Tlie  mUitary  coup  of  the 
21  April  has  abolished  all  freedoms.  It  has 
abolished  the  freedom  of  the  press.  News- 
papers are  not  merely  censored:  they  are 
actually  being  written  by  the  personnel  of 
the  junta.  Their  contents  are  uniform;  only 
the  headings  are  different 

It  iKos  abolished  the  freedom  of  speech.  No 

ne  may  utter  a  word  of  criticism.  He  who 

does   is   .It   .ince   committed   for   trial   before 


a  mUitary  tribunal  And  the  niiiitiirv 
tribunals  impose  sentences  .f  loUL'-terin 
imprisonment.  In  f.ict.  oven  without  utterinu' 
a  word,  thousands  of  citi/ens  are  tirrested  .nui 
deported  to  de.solate  islands,  under  .strut 
I)ollce  surveillance 

They  have  abolished  the  Ireeri.im  ol  :isseni- 
bly.  Even  tlie  meetiiut  .if  a  few  people  is  ,1 
crime,  subject  to  fial  by  niilit.try  tribunal. 
Tlie  Junta  Mlleges  that  it  h;is  restored  Mrdcr 
But  this  is  not  "lav^'  und  order."  It  is  inii  the 
order  I'f  free  men  It  is  the  "order"  of  fenr. 
the  order  of  militarv  tribunals  And  this  is  1 
common  char  ictcistics  of  all  totalitarian 
renlmes. 

In  order  to  Justify  t!ie  coup  d'etat  the 
Junti  has  manuf.ictured  ,1  myth  — the  myth 
th;it  ,a  Communist  revolution  was  t.-i  be 
1. lunched  during  the  elections  of  May  28. 
1907  and  that  they  i.ad  resorted  to  the  couj) 
in  order  n  forestall  it  "The  c-aintrv's  salva- 
tion is  the  suiireme  law."  they  said.  .■\nd  they 
themselves  hastened  \j<  becomp  -he  "saviors  " 

The  lountry's  salvation  i^  iiulercl  the  .su- 
preme law  but  only  11  11  is  m  daniter  No 
such  dancer  existed.  As  evervbody  h.is  ad- 
mitted since,  tlie  Center  Union,  the  la.un- 
try's  f'reat  democratic  [larty,  would  have 
emerged  almichty  from  the  election  of  May 
28.  And  the  Center  Union,  as  we  have  tle- 
clared  repeatedly,  was  both  ideologicallv  in- 
dependent  and    politically   bolf-sufflcient. 

The  truth  is  that  the  inytn  of  the  Com- 
munist danger  was  manufactuied  and  the 
coup  undertaken  only  to  jirevent  our  elec- 
toral victory. 

And  the  full  proof  that  there  was  i.n  dan- 
ger of  a  Communist  revolution  has  been 
offered  by  the  Junta  itself.  For  a  whole  vear. 
the  Junta  lias  been  carrying  t.ut  investiga- 
tions and  has  failed  to  discover  even  a  .single 
weapon,  either  among  the  democratic  camp 
or  even  among  the  Communists  .Mot  a  sins'le 
weapon. 

How.  then,  could  a  revolution  1)0  launched 
by  an  ur.armed  people  against  a  iiilly  armed 
state?  Only  idiots  could  still  believe  tills 
myth. 

The  Junta  now  declares  that  it  lias  t  ,ken 
up  the  country's  rebirth.  It  denounces  the 
"corrupt"  past  And  yet.  never  before  not 
oven  during  the  worst  period  of  parliamen- 
t  irianlsm.  has  there  been  such  dcmof.'ogy 
and  such  favoritism.  .'^11  those  who  had  been 
voted  into  office  iiave  been  dismissed  without 
exception:  mayors  and  members  of  municipal 
councils,  the  members  of  the  povernini; 
bodies  of  cooperative  societies,  and  lawvers' 
and  doctors'  associations  and  in  general,  the 
occupants  of  any  elective  office  whatever. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  relatives  and 
favorites,  whose  main  task  is  to  .send  (if  tele- 
grams of  gratitude  and  to  oreanize  welcom- 
ing parties.  And  thousands  of  honorable  offi- 
cers and  civil  servants  have  been  arbi'i-irily 
dismissed. 

USE    OF    LIES    (  HAP.CIFD 

The  junta  first  made  use  of  a  bii.'  lie  m 
order  to  seize  power,  the  he  of  an  impend- 
ing Communist  revolution.  And  now.  it  em- 
ploys another  lie  in  order  to  stay  in  power. 
It  used  the  fraud  of  the  forthcommc 
plebiscite  and  of  elections  in  the  indefinite 
future.  A  plebiscite  on  the  new  constitution 
is  to  take  place  on  Sept.  1.  No  one  knows  yet 
what  this  new  constitution  will  be.  A  dicta- 
torship drawing  up  the  con.stitution  for  a. 
democracy!  It  is  nn  absurdity. 

In  the  meantime,  this  dictatorship  keeps 
publishing  in  the  press  articles  of  a  draft 
constitution  prepared  by  a  committee  asking 
for  the  people's  opinion.  In  exchange  lor  the 
complete  abrogation  of  the  constitution,  the 
junta  now  offers  the  people  the  study  of  ,1 
constitution.  This  is  adding  mockery  to 
tyranny.  But  this  is  not  all. 

The  people  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
plebiscite,  while  being  lully  aw^-ire  that. 
whatever  is  outcome,  the  junta  will  still  be 
in  power  tomorrow.  And,  having  pinpointed 
Its  "valiant"  opponents — lor  everybody  is  an 


i/jMionent  the  Junta  will  reform  them  by 
uniirisoninent  and  deportation  ^5uch  will  Ije 
the  "free  expression"  of  the  people's  will. 

I  now  .iddrrss  myself  to  the  cotintry's 
armed  forces,  I  understand  their  special  .-en- 
sitivlty  in  matters  of  national  concern  which 
explains  why,  on  .April  21.  19fi7.  they  were 
misled  by  the  great  he  that  a  Communist 
revolution  was  im]>ending.  But  now  the  He 
h.is  been  uncovoreei  There  had  neither  been, 
iio|-  is  there  no-,.,  daiit'or  of  a  Coinnuinist 
revolution  Yet  the  umtr.  is  .(ill  :,i  ]„,wer 
Why'.' 

-And  now  I  .iddress  myself  to  the  Iree  Wfjrld. 
We  had  hoped,  a.fter  the  .Second  World  War. 
that  Fascism  had  Ikhmi  dofinitolv  crushed  and 
that  it  would  not  l.e  able  to  make  lUs  ap- 
pearance again,  at  least  not  in  K.uropc  And 
yet  11  did.  It  is  to  our  shame  that  its  first 
r.-  ipi'oarani'e  should  have  taken  jilace  m  our 
country,  Greece,  the  cradle  of  democracy. 

However  the  fate  of  the  junt.i  will  not  re- 
main .1  local  ,.11  air.  Its  fate  will  set  a  prete- 
dent.  which  will  either  oncournge  ir  dis.ip- 
lioint  would-be  dictators  in  other  countries. 

That  IS  why  I  appe.il  to  the  tree  world.  10 
its  jjooples  and  governments  We  ask  their 
solid  irity  .^nd  support  Wo  do  not  ask  for 
interference  in  our  interiiation.il  .iffairs  I3u- 
tliey  are  entitled  to  determine  their  own 
jK'licy.  .'"vnd  internation.il  isolation.  Ijoth  po- 
litical and  ecomimio.  of  the  junta  will  lead 
to  it.s  immediate  overthrov\  .And  that  is  what 
we  appeal  for  in  the  name  of  the  enslaved 
Greek  pooi^le  whom  we  repre^oni 

Bv  t  ikiiiL'  such  an  initiative  the  irro  wi  rll 
will  both  honor  and  :)roioct  itself  It  will 
beconio  worthv  of  it.s  name. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR   MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT.    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  .Mr  Prrslden!  the 
Senate  for  tiie  ;ast  :;  days  has  been 
consideri.n'  a  most  .s'unificnnt  and  fa''- 
reachinfj  piece  of  lepislation.  Although 
by  litie  It  simijly  autlioiiz.s  ajipronria- 
tions  for  military  jirocureinent  for  fi.'scal 
year  1969.  it  lias  jjolicy  imi^hcations  of 
major  import  embodied  within  its  ])ro- 
'.isions.  In  this  bill  is  the  seed  mom  y  lur 
the  commencement  of  far-reaching  pro- 
curement activities  for  such  immense 
undertakings  as  an  anti-bailislic-missile 
weajions  system  about  which  .some  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
Americans  including  members  of  tiie 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  cx- 
l.rpssed  grave  reservations  as  to  its  prac- 
ticability. I  think  valid  reservations  can 
be  iP.'fcd  about  eoii'imenrma  siicti  ;.  vs- 
tem  even  if  the  technical  and  scientific 
hurdles  could  be  overcome. 

The  bill  also  retains  jjrocuremer.t 
auiiiorizalion  for  the  firsi  ol  30  lloainv-! 
warehouses  of  military  hardware  to  fa- 
cilitate the  dei)loymcnt  anywhere  around 
the  v.Tj'ld  (;f  American  men  and  inarone! 
in  the  event  military  action  is  ordered 
on  shoit  rotice.  I  do  net  think  we  .houid 
be  considered  as  the  v.'orld's  police- 
man. I  am  ufit  oi)i3osed  i>  tfi- 
c!',;i^cy  'i  our  military  oiicratiuiss,  ■  t 
I  do  think  that  the  old-fashioned 
methods  ol  moving  men  and  supplies 
to  foubie  soots  aroin-d  tlie  world  may 
suiJijly  that  day  or  two  of  added  deliber- 
ation that  niight  iirt elude  the  :.ec(ss!ty 
of  deep  American  invohement  in  brush 
fire  situations  around   the  world. 

In  this  res))ect  a  .sjjecific  jirovision  of 
this  bill  authorizes  funds  under  this  bill 
to  su;3jiort  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand  "on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  o.f  Defen.se  may  deter- 
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mine  ■  The  mearuiis?  of  this  language 
alone  haa  far-reaching  effecUs  in  my 
opinion  on  commlttlnK  this  country  to 
activities  that  should  be  dealt  with 
with  much  more  spenftclty  and  partici- 
pation by  the  Coiii!:e<s  | 

The  bill  also  provided  «7  9  billlojn  for 
research    and    developn.cit     This  ^em 
alone  is  a  10- percent  increa,se  ovjMthe 
appropriations  m  this  area  dunri^the 
present   fiscal  year    By   the  commRtees 
own  admission  on  the  thwr  this  iterii  was 
not  scrutinized  with  the  diligence' f\rn 
they  would  have  desired  because  of  their 
concentration  of  attention  on  other  mat- 
ters in  the  bill    It  Is  public  knowledge, 
and  such  hjvs  been  brought  out  oi  the 
floor  during  this  debate,  that  use  uf  these 
funds  within   the  re.v\-irch  category  has 
been  for  projecUs  totally  unrelated  to  the 
scope   of   activities   withm    the   Depart- 
ment of  Defense    Projects  dealing  with 
such  subjects  .is  the  social  sclenct^  in- 
cludini,'  a  Kon.-an  civic  action  program. 
population  control,  the  migratory  Iwibits 
of  birds.  cultur.»l  information  -.tudfc's,  a 
manned  orbital  lalxirat^i^ny    !>umaii  i.en- 
tal  and  physical  disease  problems   Orca- 
nirational  ^tress  problems,  human  Ueha- 
vior  problems,  bargaining  beha\ior  .stud- 
ies    and     other     similar     nonmllitary 
activities  all  ol  which,  I  might  add.  (Jould 
very   well   be   proper  areas   for  Gi.wern- 
ment  attention,  but  .i-rtainly  not  i«ider 
the  exclusive  >upeiA-ision  and  dlieftion 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  I 

As  I  have  said  belorc  on  the  flo(ir  of 
the  Senate.  I  belie-,  e  that  this  country  is 
faced  now  with  crises  unparallele(l  in 
its  short  200-year  hustorv-  I  believe  that 
these  criios  are  going  to  demand  the 
primacy  of  our  attention,  devotion  and 
commitment  in  the  months  and  vicars 
and  decides  au-^ad.  Tiiey  arc  going  to 
demand  a  reas.^essment  ol  our  pnoiHties 
and  our  treasure.  I  thmlc  the  Senaljc  in 
Its  action  on  tins  bill  has  failed  to  i«ake 
a  sufficient  stab  ,tl  iresh  value  judgments 
demanded  bv  these  limes.  It  is  for  tjiese 
reasons  that  I  have  \oied  against  j  the 
final  passa^'e  ot  ihi.s  bii:.  | 

This  bill  comams  many  elements  winch 
are  most  e-s.sentiai  ti  nur  national  de- 
fense as  well  as  elements  which  arf  as 
costly  as  they  .nc-  dubious.  In  this  tm^  of 
severe  flnanci.ii  crises,  one  would  *ish 
for  a  way  to  retain  the  one  and  tol  re- 
lect  the  other  | 

Since  that  separation  cannot  be  m|ide. 
I  would,  of  course,  ha-.e  \otcd  in  favor 
of  the  bill  if  my  vote  were  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  essentials  oi  national  de- 
fense Since  the  bill,  however,  was  due 
to  and  did  pass  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin m  any  event,  I  ha\e  chosen  in  tlie 
circumstances  a  negative  vote  to  make 
clear  my  position  on  the  wasted  billibns 
which  I  believe  are  embodied  in  this 
mea.^ure  j 

I  will,  of  course,  study  very  carefully 
the  final  disposition  of  the  above  and 
i-elated  items  when  this  authorizing  leg- 
islation IS  considered  in  the  Appropeia- 
tions  Committee  It  is  my  liope  that 
answers  and  solutions  will  be  found  to 
tlie  matters  I  have  raised  and  that  ^ny 
ambiguities  and  doubts  will  be  cleared 
up  . 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  M:  President,  ^^'m 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
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.Mr  MANSKIKI-D  I  ,im  happy  to  >1eld 
Uf  the  Senatcjr  from  .■Xikansas. 

Mr  hTTLBRIGHT  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  dlstiiiKuished  majority  leader 
for  Ins  statement  I  share  his  feelings 
about  the  items  he  lias  mentioned,  as  to 
logistics  ships,  the  ABM.  and  on  re- 
search   We  dl.scussed  that  yesterday. 

I  was  troubled  by  the  fact  that  these 
items  are  mixed  in  with  other  legitimate 
Items  for  the  support  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, but  I  think  the  Senatr)r  has  made 
a  very  tine  statement  .md  I  con-.ratulate 
him  on  it. 

I  have  one  other  thought,  that  in- 
creasing the  appropriations  and  author- 
izations for  arms  will  lead  this  country 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  because  I 
do  .lot  think  that  real  .security  can  be 
lx)iiaht  in  this  fashion 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  nt  the  very  time 
when  we  are  Increa.Mn;;  appropriations 
for  arms  of  the  kinds  wlilch  are  carried 
in  tlie  bill,  this  Government  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  in  the 
process  of  cutting  very  serloasly.  the 
small  amounts  which  have  been  allowed 
heretofore  for  the  exchange  of  |)ersons 
and  for  the  nonmllitary  efforts  at  im- 
provin;;  the  climate  on  the  international 
scene  In  other  words,  the  efforts  that 
liave  been  made  to  ^;o  forward  with 
modest  exchanges  m  the  educational 
and  cultural  fields  have  been  cut  I  know- 
that,  although  the  bills  have  not  been 
brought  forward  yet  This  is  a  disastrous 
course  for  the  Nation  to  follow.  I  think 
our  policies  .ire  out  of  control  and  these 
military  mattei-s  have  been  taken  over  in 
such  A  fashion  that  apparently  this  bodv 
IS  unnble  to  exercise  any  sisnificant  in- 
fluence upon  military-  matters.  I  believe 
it  will  not  buy  security  On  the  contrary. 
I  believe  this  increa.ses  the  insecurity 
of  tills  country. 

Mr.   McGOVERN    Mi     President,   will 
the  Senator  >  leld  ' 

.Mr  MANSFIELD  I  Meld. 
Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  I 
want  to  associate  my.self  with  the  re- 
maiks  made  by  the  dl.stinguished  ma- 
lonty  leader  i  Mr.  Mansfield!  and  the 
chaiiman  of  the  Porei'-;n  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  Mr  Ft'LBRicHTi.  I  debated  with 
my.self  for  .some  time  about  voting 
again: t  this  entire  measure.  I  think 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  .serious 
nuestioiLs  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
bill  are  put  in  a  very  difficult  position. 

This  year,  more  than  any  other  time 
I  can  rfinember.  we  did  have  at  least 
some  examination  of  the  so-called  de- 
fense authoriiation.  Ordinarily,  these 
matters  are  rushed  through  without  any 
question  This  year  some  .serious  ques- 
tions were  raised. 

It  is  i-egrpttabie  that  some  of  the  items 
were  not  knocked  out  in  the  course  of 
our  deliberations.  I  voted  for  every  single 
effort  that  attempted  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  more  obnoxious  features  of  the 
bill.  After  those  efforts,  in  cverj-  case, 
were  defeated,  except  in  the  in.stance  of 
the  measure  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  practical  txiurse  was  to  vote  for 
tne  measuie  on  hnal  passa*;e .  But  I 
would  like  to  make  it  {lerfectly  clear 
that  I  do  very  strongly  opixjse  some  of 


the  Items  in  th.s  leuislation.  outlined  by 
Senator  Pt-lbricht  and  Senator  Mans- 
field, and  other  Senators  in  their  re- 
marks here  today. 

I  object  especially  to  the  funds  in  this 
measure  lor  the  wasteful  and  dan-^'eious 
so-called  ABM  system  This  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  and  mast  obnoxious  item  in 
the  bill.  I  object  also  to  the  manned  or- 
biting laboratory  and  the  fast  drploy- 
inent  logistic  shijxs.  Thi.se  items  are  de- 
signed to  get  us  involved  more  deeply  in 
the  role  of  policeman  and  banker  for 
the  world— a  role  which  we  cannot  af- 
ford and  v.hich  we  have  no  risht  to 
tier  form 

Almost  6  \ears  aco  I  made  my  first. 
I  stip[X).se  one  would  call  it,  substantial 
.speech  on  the  Senate  flcwr,  which  was 
entithxi  'New  Perspectives  on  American 
Security.'  That  speech  was  dehvered  on 
AueiLst  2.  1963.  I  would  like  to  rejieat 
jast  .V  few  lines  from  it  now,  because  I 
think  It  is  even  more  pertinent  today 
than  it  was  nearly  6  years  at-o. 

Has  the  time  not  come  to  question  tiie 
•  tssiimptlon  that  we  are  .idding  to  clefen.se 
•ind  seeurltv  by  .iddUig  more  und  more  t>D 
the  nuclear  stockpile?  I  sugge.st  thnt  we 
need  to  examine  carefully  the  lussimiiitions 
on  which  our  military  budget  re.-=t.s  We  i:eed 
u  thoroughly  honest  discussion  .,nd  debate, 
not  .so  much  .ibout  competing  weapxjn.s  .sys- 
tems, but  rather  about  the  basic  postulates 
oi  iiiir  defeiivie  .\tr.itegy. 

To  save  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  certain  other 
portions  fiom  that  address  be  printed  at 
this  i>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extiacts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord i\s  follows: 

But  .Mr  President  has  the  time  not  come 
t<i  cpiestlon  the  .is.5Umption  that  we  are 
adding  to  defense  and  security  by  adding 
more  and  more  to  the  nuclear  stockpile? 
I  suggest  that  we  need  to  examine  c.irefully 
the  .issumptloiis  on  which  our  mlUt.iry 
budget  rests.  We  need  a  thoroughly  honest 
discussion  .md  debate,  not  .so  much  .ibout 
competing  weapons  systems,  but  rather 
about  the  basic  postulates  of  our  defense 
straK-gy. 

Hiue  we  remembered  that  the  defense  of 
a  great  nation  depends  not  only  upon  the 
qualitv  of  Its  nrms.  but  also  on  the  qu.ahty 
of  Its  economic,  political,  and  moral  fabric? 
Have  we  conoidered  the  impact  upon  these 
other  .sources  of  strength  of  our  vast  mint  try 
in-,  estmenl? 

Is  there  a  point  of  dlmlnlslilng  returns  i.n 
the  race  for  security  through  arms? 

Have  we  made  the  wisest  possible  alloca- 
tion of  our  material  and  human  resources  to 
insure  maximum  security? 

Are  we  building  national  .strength  by  .  rc.it- 
ing  a  higher  pUe  of  nuclear  bombs  and  add- 
ing to  our  o\erkiU-  capacity  while  failing 
to  match  our  millions  of  idle,  untrained 
youth  with  the  nation's  needs  for  construc- 
tive economic  growth? 

I3  our  national  securitv  Jeopardized  bv  -.n 
outflow  of  gold  t.hat  weakens  the  intern.i- 
tlonal  value  of  the  dollar? 

Is  the  .size  of  our  nulltary  budget  the  chief 
criterion    of    effectUe    international    leader- 
ship .-uid  national  strength  in  todays  world? 
What  Is  the  mounting  arms  race  doing  to 
OMr  freedom  and  the  quality  of  our  lives? 

.\nd  most  uuportant  of  all.  are  we  follow- 
ing a  blceprint  for  peace  or  racing  towird 
annihilation? 

For  this  fiscal  year,  we  are  .isked  to  f;ppro-  p 
a  Department  of  Defense  budget  of  $53  6  bil- 
lion, plus  additional  billions  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  CommLsslon  and  the  space  program. 
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-That  is  well  over  half  of  our  entire  Federal 
budget.  It  represents  more  than  the  com- 
bined co6t  of  all  the  social  and  econooiic 
programs  of  the  New  Deal  period  from  1933 
through  1940. 

Sixiii,  we  will  l>e  called  U]X)n  to  vote  on 
the  .ippropriation  of  funds  for  this  enormous 
arms  buduet  This  i.s  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant \ote  for  all  C'f  UK,  not  only  t)e<;ause  it 
represents  a  frreat  deal  of  money,  but  be- 
cause it  can  give  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine .vime  of  tlie  basic  assumptions  that 
now  guide  tmr  national  life  A  federal  budget 
i.s.  after  all.  ,i  careful  hating  of  the  public 
I>rloritles  and  poals  of  the  nation  When  we 
devote  more  tlian  half  of  that  entire  budget 
to  one  i)uriK>se.  we  cerl.iinly  need  to  be  rea- 
.sonably  sure  of  our  pround. 

My  limited  cITort  to  prepare  myself  for  this 
fortlicomlng  vote  .as  a  Senator  whose  ciiief 
concern  is  ihe  security  of  our  country  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  lias  led  me  to  certiiin 
ient.Ulve  conclusions  I  .set  them  forth  now. 
not  as  luial  iu<lBm<'nt.s.  but  dimply  ;is  one 
man's  (onvictlous  about  .a  most  complex 
jiroblem  It  I.s  my  liope  that  these  suggestions 
m.iy  stimulate  in  some  way  llie  larger  debate 
which  needs  to  be  waged  by  tliose  Senators 
and  Coiifn-essmen  wltli  greater  experience  and 
knowledge  than  mine  Perhaps  the  insights 
of  others  may  lead  me  to  abandon  or  modify 
some  of  my  )Te.sent  judemcnus. 

In  that  Bpirit,  I  suggest  the  following  prop- 
ositions: 

(  1 )  The  United  Suites  now  lias  a  stockpile 
of  nucle.ir  weapons  in  excess  of  any  conceiva- 
ble need. 

(2i  Bringiiip  tlie  arms  race  under  control 
involves  rl.sks  less  dangerous  than  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  warhesids  and  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  arms  race. 

I  3)  Present  levels  of  military  spending  and 
military  foreign  aid  .ire  distorting  our  econ- 
omy, wasting  our  iiimian  resources,  and  re- 
stricting our   leadership  In  the  world. 

(4)  Diverting  .some  of  our  present  and 
proposed  military  spending  to  constructive 
investments  both  at  home  and  abroad  will 
produce  a  .stronger  and  more  effective  Amer- 
ica Improve  the  quality  of  our  lives,  and 
strengtlien  the  foundations  of  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN]  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr. 
FVlbrightI. 

I  would  express  the  hope  once  again 
that  the  questions  raised  on  the  floor 
over  the  past  .several  days  covering  this 
authorization  measure  will  be  given  the 
most  serious  and  careful  consideration 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
think  this  debate  has  been  most  helpful 
in  that  respect.  Brought  out  have  been 
such  matters  as  the  thin  line  ABM,  such 
matters  as  a  research  program  which 
carries  on  almost  unbelievable  projects 
totally  unknown  to  most  Americans  un- 
less by  chance  one  either  heard  about 
them  or  read  about  them — projects 
wliich  po  into  tens  of  thousands  of  areas 
extending,  for  example,  to  all  levels  of 
the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  and 
costing  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars,  a  million 
dollars,  and  in  some  cases  several  million 
dollars.  These  are  the  projects  that 
should  be  looked  into  and  scrutinized 
with  the  greatest  of  care.  Also  brought 
out  in  the  det)ate  was  the  plan  which  was 
turned  down  unanimously  last  year — the 
plan  of  creating  a  fleet  of  logistic  ships 
which  would  have  all  the  equipment  in 
the  world  on  them,  including  marines, 
sailors,  aircraft,  and  whatnot,  to  be  sta- 
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tloned  in  the  various  oceans  in  the  world. 
ready,  on  an  instant's  notice  to  go  into 
action.  In  other  words — to  emphasize  the 
notion — with  a  network  of  vessels  like 
these  this  country  is  fast  becoming  the 
world's  policeman. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  this  country 
is  not  the  world's  ixiliceman,  and  we 
ought  to  have  learned  enough,  becau.se 
of  Vietnam,  because  of  the  Congo,  and 
because  of  other  incidents  which  have 
happened  in  recent  months  and  years, 
to  recognize  that  we  have  neither  the 
authority  nor  the  manixiwer  nor  the  re- 
sources to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  We  have 
enough  troubles  of  our  own.  I  think  the 
American  people  and  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
very  much  aware  of  that  fact. 

Therefore,  I  am  ver>'  happy  that  the 
debate  which  covered  the  last  3  days  has 
been  held  and  that  these  questions  have 
been  brought  out.  I  feel  ver>-  certain  that 
they  will  be  gone  into  in  great  detail. 


REQUIREMENT    FOR    HOME    LOANS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  10477 1  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  liberalize  the  guaranty  entitlement  and 
reasonable  \'alue  requirement  for  home 
loans,  to  remove  certain  requirements 
w-ith  respect  to  the  interest  rate  on  loans 
subject  to  such  chapter,  and  to  authorize 
aid  on  accoimt  of  structural  defects  in 
property  purchased  with  assistance  un- 
der such  chapter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  is 
H.R.  10477  the  pending  business'.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  It  is.  The 
committee  amendments  have  not  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
act  upon  that  request,  may  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  he  ask  that  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  as  original  text?  I  do  not 
know  whether  an  amendment  which  I 
have  will  be  in  order  if  the  committee 
amendments  are  adopted.  I  ask  that  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  the  bill  will 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  18.  £tr.ke  out. 

"Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1803ic» 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended, 
by  striking  out  ';  except  that  such  rate 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  that  in  etlect  under 
the  provisions  of  section  203  (bit  5 1  of  the 
National  Housing  Act'." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert; 

"Sfc.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  203(b)(5),  207(cj(3),  213 
(d),  220(d)(4),  220(h)  (2Mlil),  221(d)(5), 
231(c)(6),  232(d)(3)(B),  234(f),  and  1101 
(c)(4)     of    the    National    Housing    Act    re- 


garding the  maximum  Interest  rates  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment may  establish  lor  certain  mortgage  in- 
surance programs  aiithoni',ed  by  that  Act, 
the  .Secretary  is  authorized,  until  October  1. 
1969.  to  set  the  maximum  interest  rates  lor 
.■-ucli  jjrogr.ims  at  not  t<)  exceed  sucli  per 
centum  jier  annum  on  the  amount  of  ilie 
principal  obligation  ouli^tandlng  at  any  time 
:ls  lie  linds  necessary  to  meet  the  niortgage 
market,  and  during  that  tunc  tlie  inlorest 
ratfs  so  .set  shall  be  dfpmed  lo  be  for  all 
l)mi>osps  the  interest  r.ites  in  ellect  under 
tlie  provislon.s  of  .said  .section  203(bUo)  and 
tlie    nther   .'-ectioiiK    rcterred    lo    above. 

"(b)  SectiiiU  :;07icm;JI  ol  the  Naiional 
Ilou.sing  Act  is  amended  by  in.seriing  beiore 
ihe  iieriod  at  t'-'-  end  of  the  first  sentence  <:>1 
the  second  ))ar,iirr.ii>li  the  following:  \  or  not 
I.)  exceed  sucli  per  centtim  per  annum  not  m 
excess  of  C  per  centum  as  tlie  .Secretary  imds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market'. 

"icl  Section  2l3(d|  of  sucli  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  ',  except  that'  .ind 
all  iliiit  follows  preocding  tlie  perux;!  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  msertiiiE  in 
heu  thereof  'on  the  amount  of  tlie  pnnciiial 
obllgaiion  out-standing  at  any  time,  or  not 
to  exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum  not 
111  exce.ss  of  6  [ler  centum  as  the  Secretary 
imds  necessary  i>o  meet  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket'. 

■((ii  Section  23Ijcm6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  liy  striking  'or  not  to  exceed'  and 
all  that  follows  jireceding  tlie  semicolon  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereol  or  not  lo  exceed 
sucli  per  centum  jier  annum  not  m  excess  of 
6  per  centum  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
lo  meet  tlie  morlsjace  market.' 

"(ei  Section  234if  i  of  sucli  Act  is  amende'! 
by  Inserting  before  the  [urlod  at  tlie  end  of 
the  lirst  sentence  the  lollowlng:  '.  or  not  to 
exceed  sucli  per  centum  ])er  annum  not  in 
excess  t.f  C  p.  r  centum  as  the  Secrotarv  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market'." 

On  page  4,  after  line  12.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  lollow.s: 

'Sec.  4.  lai  Tlie  Congress  finds  that  the 
national  goal  ol  'a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  Anieric.ui 
f.unily'  cannot  be  reached  unless  there  i.s  an 
adequate  supply  of  mortgage  (  redlt  at  r.ite.s 
of  interest  the  Ameridn  l.tmily  c  .n  allord: 
that  ill  recent  years  thi.s  credit  iias  been 
available  only  at  unrea.sfinably  liiL'h  rates  oi 
interest,  up  as  much  as  60  jier  rentiim  in  the 
l.i&t  three  years;  tliat  lor  a  moderate  income 
family  the  tost  of  imancing  a  home  now  :s 
gre;acr  than  the  combined  cost  of  land. 
I.ibor.  and  construction  material;  that  under 
existing  constitutional  arrangemcnUs  our 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  seem  to  be  iii- 
.idequate  to  cope  with  tliese  high  Im.-i nee 
charges;  that  many  financial  institutions 
tend  to  withdraw  from  the  mortgage  market 
during  light  money  periods;  that  the  purpo.^e 
of  Government  ceilings  seems  to  be  thwarted 
by  iiL^ldious  discount  points;  that  there 
exists  in  the  public  and  private  sections  (,f 
the  economy  the  resources  and  caiiabiliiies 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  problem;  and  that 
new  :!nd  more  elfective  ways  should  be  ex- 
plored to  exploit  the  power  of  Go'.er.nment 
and  the  economic  resources  of  our  Nation  to 
resolve  this  difficult  problem. 

"(bi  There  Is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  study  mortirage  interest  rates  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  .assure  ihe  .avail- 
ability  of  an  adequate  supply  of  mort;:age 
credit  at  a  reasonable  co.st  to  the  consumer 
( lierelnaf ter  referred  to  as  the  'Commission' i 
which  shall  be  comprised  of  fifteen  members 
as  follows: 

"(ll  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Slates  Senate. 

"(2 1  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 

"(3)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of   the  Senate,  one  from  the  majority 
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party  and  one  from  the  minority  party  4th«r 
thnn  those  reft-ired  to  m  paragraph  (ii, 

(4)  Two  members  appointed  by  the 
Speiiker  of  the  Home  of  Repre^enutivesj  one 
from  the  majority  party  .ind  I'ne  fromj  the 
minority  party  other  than  those  referreKl  to 
In  pa^ll^'r.lph   i2i 

i5i  Seven  members  ippfilnted  by  the 
President  at  le:uit  three  of  whom  wll|  be 
public  members  representing  the  oi>nsiirner 
•(C)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commisaii'n  »h.ill 
not  affect  its  ptiwers.  but  shall  be  tilled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 

".di  TTie  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall   be  designated   by   the  President 

"lei  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  qtiorum  but  .1  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  henrinus 

fi  The  Commission  shall  trndertahe  .» 
comprehensive  study  and  make  recommer)du- 
tlons  on — 

1  1  )  The  necessity  for  statutory  or  adniln- 
istrritlve  controls  over  interest  nites  in  qon- 
nection  wnth  Oovernment-a&sisted  mort- 
^'ages: 

"r2\  Tlie  Jipproprlftfe  level  [r,r  such  inter- 
est rates  to  enable  low-  and  moderate- income 
families  to  afTnrd  decent  housing:  I 

■•|3i  Ways  to  assure  the  avalUblllty  o(|  nn 
adef|uate  supply  of  mortgage  credit  to  pro- 
duce the  volume  of  housing  required  to  njeet 
rJ\e  goals  set  forth  In  housing  and  lu^an 
devpIopmeT<t  laws     ind  t 

'■i)  The  institutional  changes,  through 
legislation  administration  or  tax  incentlTes. 
that  can  be  made  among  the  Nations  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  encourage  them  to 
make  available  a  larger  ihare  of  capital 
funds  fur  nome  tlnanciug  purp<ises 

igi  Said  report  jf  the  Commission  sl^all 
be  made  by  Aprl!  1  1969  so  ls  to  enable  the 
President  f  onirress.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  t4ke 
necessary  action  Ijefore  OctotJer  1.  1969, 
when  the  authorization  for  the  Increase  in 
interest  rates  above  present  statutory  call- 
ings will  expire 

"(h)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  »e- 
cure  directly  from  any  department  bure»u. 
agency  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent estiibllshment.  or  instrumentality  of 
the  executive  oranch  of  the  Federal  Gdv- 
ernment  Infoimatlon.  suggestion*,  esti- 
mates and  statistics  for  the  purposes  of  )ts 
w<.rk  and  each  department,  bureau,  agenfy. 
b<iard.  ■  .mniLsicn  i.tfice  independent  estab- 
lishment. >ir  instrumenuuty  is  authorized 
to  furnish  .such  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  to  the  extent  par- 
muted  by  law  and  within  available  funds 
"111  The  members  of  'he  Commission 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1.  through  t4i  of 
subsection  <ai  shall  ser.  e  without  adcjl- 
tlomil  compensation  The  members  of  the 
Commission  appointed  under  par.ngraph  1(1 
of  stibsectlon  lai  shall  receive  t73  per  die»n 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  tfce 
duties  of  the  Commission  All  members  (if 
the  Commission  shiUI  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  necessary  traveling  and  -ub.sistence 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perfortn- 
ance  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission 

iji  The  .Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uf- 
ban  Development  shall  designate  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Commission  Plnanclfl 
and  administrative  services  >  Including  tho«e 
relating  to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial 
reporting,  personnel,  and  procuremenci 
shall  be  provided  the  CommiMion  by  tHe 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  Which  payment  bhall  be  made  ip 
.idvance.  >t  by  reimbursement,  from  funtts 
of  the  Conunisslon  m  such  amounts  .13  maft- 
be  agreed  up.3n  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  ind  said  Department 

■'ki  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  tlx  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  t)e  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  ctvil  service  laws  and  the 
Classlflcation  Act  of  1949 


■■{t)  The  Commission  may  also  procure, 
without  regard  to  the  lUll  service  laws  and 
the  Classlftcntlon  Act  of  1949.  t.-mporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  for  the  executive  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  .5  U.SC  55a  I  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  »50  per  diem  lor  individ- 
uals 

imi  To  the  extent  of  available  appro- 
priations, the  Commission  may  obtain  by 
purchase  rental  don.ition  .ir  otlierwlse 
such  additional  property.  laclUtles  and  serv- 
ices as  may  be  needed  u,  carry  out  its  duties 

ini  There  are  authorized  ui  be  appro- 
printed,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treastiry 
not  otherwUe  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  ut  carry  otit  this  section 
•■(0>  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  .jfter  the  submission  of  its  final 
report  " 

And  on  page  0   at  the  l>eglnnlng  of  line  12 
chaiiije  the  iectii.n  iiuinl.>er  Irom    ■4"  to  "5" 


Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Prrsident.  I  intend  to 
support  this  proposal  but  want  to  point 
out  my  concern  over  the  seriousness  of 
our  rising  interest  rates  I  want  to  reit- 
erate my  ix)sition  that  we  cannot  use 
monetary  policy  alone  to  meet  our  eco- 
nomic  situiition  The  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  Board  yesterday  increasing 
the  redl.-scount  rate  to  fy' j  ;)ercent  again 
shows  we  are  using  monetar>'  twlicy  ex- 
clusively to  meet  a  situation  which  calls 
for  far  greater  use  of  fl.scal  i)<)licy  to  in- 
sure a  proper  fiscal-monetary  mix  We 
must  have  a  tax  increase  or  among  other 
things,  we  w ill  drive  interest  rates  to  In- 
tolerable heights. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Url)an  Development  who  is  given  discre- 
tion over  interest  ceilinws  by  this  legis- 
lation will  closely  follow  the  market  sit- 
uation so  tiiat  he  may  adju.st  rate  limi- 
tations downward  as  soon  tts  market  con- 
ditions will  allow 

Mr  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  cUsk  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The 
.unendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  luncndment  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Javits 
Ls  as  follows 

It  is  proposed  to  Insert  the  following  on 
page  1  at  the  end  of  ime  2.  and  renumber  the 
succeeding  sections: 

That  •in  vubsectlon  lai  of  section  1811  of 
title  38.  tJnlted  States  Code,  is  amended— 
111  by  sinking  out  the  nrst  ■sentence  or 
in  small  cities  .lud  towns  not  near  large 
metropolitan  are:ts-  and  inesrting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  small  cities  and  towns  not  near 
large  metrop<.)Htnn  areas,  or  In  .iny  urban 
area  1  defined  without  regard  to  polltlcai  or 
other  boundaries  I  having  high  concentra- 
tions or  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons  .  and 

1 2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
and  such  imall  cities  and  l*iwns'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '.  such  small  cities  and 
towns,  and  such  urtxin  areas' 

"(bl  The  first  sentence  of  "subsacllon  ib) 
of  such  section  1811  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  private  capital  la  not  generally  available 
IQ  any  rural  area,  small  city  or  town,  or 
tirban   area   having    high    concentrations    or 


pri'portions  ■  f  unemployed  or  low-Income 
persons  for  the  tiiianc'.ng  of  loans  guaranteed 
under  section  1810  nf  this  title  he  shall 
designate  such  rural  area  .small  city  or 
town,  or  urban  area  !18  a  ■'housing  credit 
shortage  area 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed— and 
which  I  shall  withdraw  in  accordance 
with  rny  under.standing  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill— would  exi)and  the  direct 
home  loan  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  .so  as  to  include  resi- 
dences in  slums  and  ghettos 

This  amendment  could  lit  into  this 
bill  which  deals  w  uh  the  veterans'  home 
loan  Kuarantee  proiiram:  and  it  could 
al.so.  of  course,  k'o  into  the  recular  hous- 
ing bill  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
present  the  amendment  at  this  time  for 
the  followmii  rea.son  veterans  who  wish 
to  acquire  homes  in  depre.s.sed  urban 
areas  have  a  creat  problem  m  acquirint: 
tho.se  homes  While  we  have,  in  pa.ssmg 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  dealt  to  an 
important  extent  with  veterans  housing, 
we  do  not  intend  on  a.ssistlnu  only  those 
who  seek  to  move  out  of  slum  and  thetio 
areas  On  the  contrary,  we  are  spendim,' 
millions  of  dollars,  atid  we  should  spend 
far  more,  both  through  private  and  pub- 
lic .sources,  in  order  to  rehabilitate  those 
areas  and  make  them  livable 

rherefore.  it  seems  only  equitable  to 
me,  where  it  is  not  ixissible  for  veterans 
to  itet  mortuaees  through  normal  chan- 
nels— and  that  is  essential  in  order  to 
obtain  a  VA  L;uarantee — that  they  should 
be  able  to  obtain  a  direct  loan  Gen- 
erally speakine.  the  direct  home  loan 
Iirogram  applies  only  to  rural  areas  It 
should  apply  al.so  to  veterans  who  wish 
to  purchase  a  tiome  in  an  urban  area. 

Mr  President,  the  report  of  the 
US.  Veterans  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  veterans  benefits  system,  as  recently 
as  .March  18.  1968.  pointed  out  that  vet- 
erans residing  in  areas  other  than  rural 
areas  and  small  cities  and  towns  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  finance 
purchases  of  homes  '^'et.  we  want  to  en- 
courage effective  and  \morous  people, 
like  those  who  are  comuiK  back  from 
Vietnam  to  live  and  to  take  po.sitions  of 
leadership  in  depressed  neighborhoods, 
if  they  wish  to 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely   ncccs.sary    and    useful    amend- 
ment   The  Senator  from  Alabama   1  Mr. 
Sp.arkm.ani,   for  whom   I   have  not  only 
«reat  ijersonal  affection  but  the  f;rcatest 
respect  as  a  leader  in  the  housing  field, 
suggests  to  me  that  this  whole  situation 
requires   urgent  attention:    that  gener- 
ally, the  feeling  is  that  this  bill  will  co 
through  and  should  go  through  without 
further  difficulty  or  controversy,  and  that 
It  would  be  disturbing  to  the  course  of 
the   bill  and  to  Us  success  if  an  effort 
should  be  made  at  this  point  to  introduce 
the  matter  which  I  have  raised.  This  is 
not  to  detract  from  the  \  ital  iinporunce 
of   this   amendment     Moreover,  there  is 
no  budgetary  impact  from  such  a  provi- 
sion, because  our  Government  does  not 
lose  money  on  the.se  direct  loans,  nor  on 
guarantees.    In   fact,    we   make   a    great 
deal  of  money  upon  the  VA  and  FHA 
guarantees,  and  we  have  profited  upon 
the  direct  loans. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  to  the 
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Senator  from  Alabama,  I  want  this 
amendment  considered  in  a  proper  way. 
I  point  out  that  there  were  no  hearings 
held  on  this  bill,  but  that  the  committee 
felt  that  it  could  properly  act  upon  the 
bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  information  that  it  had.  There- 
fore, there  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
me  to  seek  a  liearing  upon  my  amend- 
ments— which  is,  incidentally,  the  text  of 
S  ;niO,  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
March  7,  1968,  and  referred  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr  President,  pursuant  to  my  state- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  hav- 
ing stated  the  case,  I  would  be  prepared 
to  withdraw  this  amendment,  provided 
he  can  give  me  the  following  assurances: 

First,  that  the  committee,  if  it  is  at  all 
practicable,  will  give  consideration  to 
this  question  before  the  housing  bill  is 
reported  or  as  a  portion  of  any  other  bill 
upon  which  it  would  be  a  suitable 
amendment. 

Second,  if  that  should  prove  to  be  im- 
po.ssible.  that  the  Senator  will  cause  the 
committee  staff  to  study  this  particular 
amendment  and  its  implications,  and 
obtain  a  report  on  it  from  the  appro- 
priate department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  when  I  do  raise  this 
matter  as  an  amendment  to  the  housing 
bill,  the  argument  cannot  and  will  not  be 
made  that  this  is  a  matter  of  first  im- 
pression, ;ii.d  that  the  committee  is  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  it. 

With  such  assurance  I  would  certain- 
ly wish  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett),  with  both  of 
whom  I  have  worked  so  closely  for  so 
long,  and  will  not  press  the  amendment 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  presentation  by  the  distin- 
:-'uishcd  Senator  from  New  York.  As  is 
true  of  all  his  housing  proposals,  it  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  merit. 

Certainly,  the  committee  will  be  glad 
to  give  it  the  most  careful  consideration. 
I  do  wish,  liowever,  to  give  this  word  of 
warning:  The  Senator  said  "before  we 
take  up  the  present  housing  bill."  We  are 
in  the  final  htapes  of  marking  that  bill  up 
now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator? I  said  more  tlian  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  know  the  Senator 
did:  but  I  did  not  want  to  throw  out  too 
much  hope  fu"  consideration  on  the  cur- 
rent 1)111.  because  vye  are  so  advanced 
on  it.  IIowe\  t  r.  we  have  done  some  things 
in  that  bill  toward  seeking  to  achieve  the 
ob.iectives  of  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  has  in  mind.  We  are  seeking  to 
expand  the  housing  i^rogram  to  attain 
greater  activity  than  we  have  ever  had 
before,  tow  aid  making  it  easier  to  obtain 
loans  in  rundown  areas  of  the  cities. 
We  are  also  writing  into  that  bill,  as  I 
think  the  Senator  knows,  a  high-risk  in- 
surance provision  that  we  think  will  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  these  so-called  red 
line  areas,  and  enable  the  program  to 
move  out  into  areas  that  heretofore  have 
not  been  penetrated  at  all.  We  think  we 
have  liberalized  the  provisions  to  the  ex- 
tent that  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing can  be  obtained  almost  an>-where. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  says,  and  add  that  nobody  is 
more  anxious  to  get  a  bill  reported  than 
I,  and  that  I  hope  to  have  some  very 
important  items  in  it  myself. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true.  There 
are  some  very  important  features  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  suggested. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  what  I  should  like  is 
a  report  from  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment department  or  departments  on  this 
amendment,  so  that  I  can  judge  whether 
to  raise  it  or  not,  in  the  light  of  what  they 
tell  us;  and  second,  that  if  I  do  raise  it, 
I  will  not  be  met  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  departments  have  not  looked  at  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  amendment  be  submitted  and  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  do  that  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  we  will  ask  for 
a  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful.  I  shall 
do  it  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly  we  wish  to 
cooperate  with  the  Senator,  as  he  knows. 
We  will  cooperate  with  him  and  be  re- 
ceptive to  his  ideas  at  any  time.  They 
have  served  us  in  good  stead  many  times 
heretofore,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
as  a  former  member  of  the  committee, 
I  again  say  I  know  how  dedicated  he  is, 
and  how  effective  his  efforts  have  been. 
Therefore,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it.  I 
never  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
doing  what  he  wishes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ways been  cooperative. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  just  a  brief  word  about  the  bill. 
I  think  there  should  be  something  in 
the  Record.  It  may  appear,  from  read- 
ing the  Record  and  the  report,  to  be  a 
rather  complicated  bill,  but  actually  it 
is  not. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
committee,  contains  six  provisions.  Three 
of  them  were  added  by  the  Senate:  the 
other  three  were  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
think  it  may  be  well  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report — No.  1090 — begin- 
ning on  page  3  of  the  report,  through 
the  second  paragraph  on  page  4,  explain- 
inn  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  that  portion  of  the  report. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  lollows: 
Purpose  of  the  Bill 

H.R.  10477  as  iimended  by  the  .';en;ito 
would — 

ill  Increase  the  maximum  amount  vl  the 
guarantee  on  VA-guaranteed  liome  logins 
from  $7,500  to  $12,500; 

(2)  Permit  an  eligible  veteran  to  pay  as 
the  sales  price  of  a  home  purcha.se  tuch 
amount  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  value  as 
the  veteran  may  determine;  ^ 

(3)  Provide  authority  until  October  1. 
1969,  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  set  the  interest  rate  on  all 


(single  and  multlfamlly)  FHA  mortgage  In- 
surance programs  (excUidIng  the  title  I  home 
Improvement  loan  program)  at  a  rate  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market.  (Pur- 
suant to  sec.  5(b)  of  Public  Law  89  358.  ap- 
proved March  3,  1966,  the  Administrator  of 
the  VA  may  set  the  Interest  rate  at  a  level 
which  Is  iiecPRsary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market  except  that  such  raU'S  shall  never 
exceed  tlie  rale  set  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
for  FHA  sec.  20.'?  (b)  mortgages.  Thus,  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  HUD  authority 
to  .--et  FHA  interest  rates  at  a  level  that  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  market,  the  Veterans 
Administrator  could  e.stabllsh  l!ie  \'A  rale 
at  a  level  no  higher  tlian  the  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  lor  sec  203(bi 
mortgages, ) . 

i4i  Increase  the  statutory  Interest  rate  for 
the  FHA  section  207  (regular  rental  hous- 
ing), sectitm  213  ( c>x)perative  housing),  tec- 
lion  231  ihou.slng  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped), section  234  ( condominiums  1  pro- 
gram lo  6  percent. 

( ,) )  Establish  a  Commission  to  study  mort- 
gage interest  r.Ues  and  to  make  rccom- 
inendalioiiE  to  assure  the  availability  of  an 
aoequale  supply  of  mortgage  credit  at  a  lea- 
.sonable  cost  to  the  cunsuiner;  and 

(G)  Aid  distressed  home  buyers  who.  .illt-r 
relying  on  VA  or  FHA  construction  ."-land- 
,irds.  hnd  structural  delcct.s  in  their  prop- 
erties, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  most  important 
feature  of  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  its 
provision  lo  relieve  the  mortgage  interest 
ceiling  situation  for  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
j^ages. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
the  interest  rate  on  FHA-insurcd  mort- 
gages has  had  a  statutory-  ceiling  of  6  per- 
cent. Loans  guaranteed  by  tlic  Veterans' 
-Administration  had  a  separate  ceiling.  A 
few  years  ago,  we  passed  a  measure  that 
tied  the  VA  interest  rates  to  the  FHA 
interest  rates.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
was  for  them  to  iiave  the  same  ceiling. 
This  bill  would  remove  the  statutory  6- 
percent  cethng  requirement,  and  give  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uiban  De- 
velopment the  right  to  set  the  interest 
rates  ceiling  for  FHA  mortgages.  The 
VA  Administration  would  continue  to 
liave  authority  to  set  VA  interest  rate 
ceilings,  but  not  to  exceed  tlie  rate  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Of  course,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
ceilings  would  be  set  with  the  regular 
money  market  rates  in  mind;  but  at 
least  it  would  become  a  flexible  rate  that 
could  mo\'e  up  and  down  as  the  market 
fluctuates. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  bill.  Tlie 
House  of  Representatives  passed,  as  a 
jjcrmanent  measure,  autlionty  with  lef- 
crcnce  t.'nly  to  the  VA  loan;.  The  Senate 
amended  that  provision  by  adding  FH.\ 
loans  and  in'oviding  for  a  cutoff  date  as 
of  October  1.  1969.  Our  reason  lor  doing 
that  is  that  in  1969.  the  various  programs 
under  FHA  will  expire.  Therefore,  v.e 
.shall  have  to  take  up  the  extension  of 
FHA  next  year  and  give  the  jirogram  a 
ihorougli  review,  and  we  can  icconsider 
the  interest  rate  situation  and  enact 
whatever  we  wi.sh  as  permanent  legisla- 
tion at  that  time. 

Another  thing  we  did  was  to  increase 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  statutory  in- 
terest rate  for  .section  207  for  regular 
rental  housing,  for  section  213  for  co- 
operative housing,  for  section  231  for 
liousing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
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purposes,  and  for  section  234  for  condo- 
miniums Wf  inci>ni.sed  that  rate  to  6 
percent  They  have  been  at  lower  inter- 
rst  rates  but  we  iiu-reased  the  celUn«  up 
to  the  t)-i)ercent  rate  on  a  permanent 
t>asls  Tills  in  no  way  effects  the  au- 
ihontv  of  the  Secretary  to  establish 
huher  rates  as  are  necesfvary  to  meet 
the  market  durtnii  the  interim  period 
until  October  1.  1969 

Another  thuig  the  Senate  added  was  a 
provision  U)  establish  a  commls,sion  to 
study  morti;a«e  mteresi  rates  and  to 
make  reconmiendations  to  assure  the 
availability  nf  an  adequate  supply  oi 
morttiBKe  credit  Those  were  the  provi- 
sions that  the  Senate  added  Othenvlse, 
the  bill  js  very  much  in  the  same  shape 
m  which  the  House  passed  it 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
accept  the  Senate  amendments  and  that 
this  mea-sure  may  quickly  become  the 
law.'  of  the  land 

That  IS  a  brief  statement,  but  I  think 
that  describes  pretty  well  what  the  biD 
does 

Mr  BKNNETT  Mr  President,  as  the 
raiikui^  miuority  member  of  the  com- 
:iuttee.  I  want  to  explain  to  the  Senate 
that  I  am  coint;  aloiiK  with  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  pending'  bill  be 
parsed  at  this  time  However,  there  are 
certain  thinss  about  the  measure  that  I 
think  >hould  be  put  in  the  Record  lie- 
cause,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  only  a  stop- 
t:ap  tneasure 

The  problem  we  are  facing  now  ha$ 
been  created  by  the  financial,  fiscal,  and 
monetary  situation  that  has  crown  out 
of  a  Ion:;  series  of  deficits  and  the  neces» 
sity  that  monetary  authorities  have 
faced  to  u^e  restrictive  monetary  policy 
almost  entirely  to  put  any  brake  at  aU 
on  the  crowinK  inflation  that  has  rer 
.suited  m  the  steady  increase  of  interest 
rates  which  with  the  previous  or  pres- 
ent ceilin:;s  of  FHA  and  VA  mortcaRea 
has  venerated  the  vef>'  evil  system  called 
the  points  >ystem  In  other  words,  the 
mort?at;e  has  to  be  discoiuited  before 
it  can  be  sold,  and  this  puts  a  permanent 
burden  on  the  man  who  has  to  pay  off 
tliat  kind  of  a  mortea«e  both  m  terms 
of  the  fact  that  he  lias  to  pay  morf 
money  in  the  end  than  the  morteace  will 
yield,  and  he  has  to  pay  a  net  higher  m- 
terest  rate  than  the  face  of  the  ir'.ortaa  .;& 

It  IS  my  feeling  that  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  removing  the 
interest  ceihnsj  entirely  and  allowing 
mortKa^;e  rates  to  respond  to  the  market 
This  would  jet  rid  of  the  point  system, 
but  It  mij;ht  shock  .some  Americans  who 
feel  that  6  percent  is  a  just  rate  for 
morttiages. 

If  anyone  hopes  to  «et  money  for  fi  per- 
cent today,  that  person  did  not  read  yes» 
terday  s  paper  which  revealed  that  th* 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  now  rai.sed 
Its  rediscount  rate,  the  lowest  rate  in  thf 
whole  banking;  structure,  to  3' >  ijerccnt. 
Ail  other  rates  will  be  built  upon  that. 

This  IS  a  compromise  solution  The 
pendinif  bill  would  '^ive  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  with 
respect  to  FHA  mortgages,  aiid  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, with  respect  to  VA  mortgaties, 
the  right  to  vary  the  rale  ceiling  as  he 
thinlLs  the  market  may  demand. 


My  dbjection  and  cntui-m  uf  that  is 
that  he  cannot  act  fast  etioUKli  I  think 
that  yesterday  was  a  perfect  example  of 
that  The  Federal  Reserve  chantied  its 
rate,  as  it  had  to.  without  any  warning 
OlherwL^e,  the  st<;>ck  market  wDuld  have 
been  very  greatly  affected  The  Secretary 
will  alviays  law  behind  the  market,  and 
there  will  always  be  some  borrowers  who 
will  net  cauksht 

The  fact  that  th.-  Se<Tetary  laus  be- 
hind the  market  will  also  always  create 
a  i.)eriod  of  uncertainty  a.s  to  whether  he 
is  tfoint;  to  change  the  rate  or  not 

I  reali/e  that  my  solution  will  not  be 
accepted  It  lost  in  the  committee,  as  I 
remember  by  a  tie  vote  And  when  we 
consider  lat«r  bills  on  the  same  subject, 
jjerhaps  the  housinc  bill  on  which  the 
committee  is  presently  workinc.  t)erhaps 
the  bill  next  year  to  extend  the  FHA.  I 
hope  again  to  offer  the  amendment  in 
the  hope  that  its  wiisdom  may  seem  more 
apparent  tlien  than  it  does  at  the  pres- 
ent time 

Mr  SPAKKMAV  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  \  lekl  ' 

Mr    BFNNKTr    I  vield 

Mr  SPAKKMAN  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  the  Senator  has 
made  'Die  Senator  will  recall  that  I  sup- 
[jorted  his  position  in  the  committee. 

.Mr  BENNETT  I  remember  that  very 
clearly 

Mr  SP.■\RKM.^N  The  vote  was  a  tie 
vote,  and  the  proixisal  was  defeated 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  we 
had  a  free  rate  Tliat  would  effectively 
i^et  rid  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
vicious  part  of  our  charges  on  money — 
the  so-railed  di.scount  points  system 

Mr  BENNETT  I  appreciate  that  staU^- 
ment  I  hope  that  before  we  get  through 
with  this  matter,  we  can  free  up  this 
particular  situation. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  on 
the  floor  that  the  pending  bill  will  expire 
a  year  from  October  and  many  mortgages 
have  to  be  executed  after  the  construc- 
tion is  over  Therefore,  from  now  until 
after  the  pending  bill  may  be  made  per- 
manent in  the  consideration  of  next 
year's  FHA  legislation,  there  will  remain 
some  uncertainty,  and  people  will  be  try- 
ing to  work  out  mortgage  obligations 
without  knowing  exactly  what  the  mort- 
gage rate  will  be  or  whether  the  bill  may 
expire  and  the  present  ceiling  may  be 
returned 

There  is  m  the  bill  a  proposal  for  a 
commission  to  study  interest  rates  on 
iMongages.  We  are  very  prone,  in  Con- 
gress, to  .set  up  commissions  where  we 
are  in  a  little  doubt.  I  think  the  problem 
is  crystal  clear  And  I  do  not  know  what 
the  study  of  a  commission  can  add  that 
would  help  us  in  our  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem. 

We  know  what  the  world  situation  is 
w  ith  respect  to  the  dollar.  We  know  what 
is  happening  to  the  interest  rates.  I  do 
not  know  w  hat  the  Commission  could  tell 
us  that  we  cannot  read  in  the  financial 
pages  of  the  more  important  newspapers 
and  news  magazines.  However,  again  I 
am  happy  to  go  along  with  that  as  part 
of  the  optxirtunity  we  will  have  to  get 
the  |)ending  bill  through 

I  think  the  ComniLssion  is  of  minor 
importance  I  am  happy  to  join  with  the 


Senator  from  .Mabaina  Mr  .SparkmanI 
m  r>commeririing  to  the  Senate  that  the 
pending  bill  be  passed  without  aiiitiid- 
inenl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  furtlier  anu'ndment  to  be  pro- 
po.sed.  the  iiuestion  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  committee  amendments  and 
the  third  readinL-  of  the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  lead  the  third  time,  the 
Question  is.  Shall  it  pa-ss? 

The  bill   'HR    10477  >    was  pa.ssed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  cliapter  M  of  title  :<8 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  resiiect 
to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program,  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  with 
respect  to  interest  rates  on  insured  mort- 
gages, and  for  other  purposes  " 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed 

Mr  BENNETT  .Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  tliat  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tiie  table  was 
agreed  to 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRDof  West  Vui^mia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  fif  a  ciuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  (juorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virmnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  busmess  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  m  ad.iournment  until 
12  o  clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
4  o  clock  i).m.  I  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Monday.  Ai)ril  22,  1968.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIK.MATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  19  'legislative  day  of 
ApiU  17'.  1968: 

Ambassadors 

Robert  Sargent  Slvriver.  Jr  .  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Ambass.tdor  Extniordinary  ,'ind  Plenipo- 
tentiary i>I  llie  United  States  of  America  to 
France. 

George  C  McGiiee.  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador ill  Large 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massacliusetts,  to  be 
.Embassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  tiie  United  suiu-s  of  .\nienca  U)  the 
FedenU  Republic  of  Germany. 

I.ntkr-.Vmerican  Development  IJank 
Edw.ird    Cl.irk.   of   Texas,    to   be    Exe\  iitlve 
Director  of  the  Inter-.\merlcan  Devek'pnienl 
Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  unul  lils  suc- 
cessor tias  bet'U  appulntcd. 
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A  Fitting  Channel  for  Teacher  Action 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

ciF    TKXAS 

rV  THF.  SEN  .ATE   OF   i  HE   UNITED  STATES 

Friciap.  April  19.  1968 

.Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  week- 
end of  Ai^ril  5-7  was  designated  by  the 
National  Education  A.ssociatlon  as 
Ti>achers  in  Politics  weekend.  I  want  to 
add  my  support  to  the  s-ieneral  enthu- 
siasm for  this  program  which  has  al- 
ready been  voiced  by  so  many  Members 
of  Compress 

I  have  been  disturbed  during  the  last 
year  at  the  increasing  tension  evident 
among  our  Nation's  teachers.  Their  con- 
cern that  school  curricula,  facilities,  and 
services  be  improved  to  meet  the  ever 
more  sophisticated  educational  require- 
ments of  a  technological  society  is  cer- 
tainly well  founded  and  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  children. 

Their  concomitant  interest  that  they 
ije  paid  watres  commensurate  with  the 
preparation  required  by  the  teaching 
profession  and  indicative  of  the  high 
value  the  society  should  place  on  good 
educators,  is  entirely  justified.  As  a  form- 
er teacher  my.self.  I  know  that  too  often 
we  have  wasted  our  valuable  teaching 
manpower  in  classes  too  large  to  allow 
more  than  keeping  order,  and  in  pe- 
ripheral clerical  tasks  that  could  be  at- 
tended by  less  skilled  teacher  aides. 

It  is  regrettably  true  that  in  too  many 
places  our  teachers  can  hardly  earn  a 
living  wage;  that  very  often  men  teach- 
ers must  nioonlipht  to  feed  their  families 
or  else  abandon  teaching  in  favor  of  some 
more  lucrative  job  Yet  in  many  places 
dramatic  strides  have  been  made  re- 
cently m  the  area  of  salaries.  Between 
the  1966-67  and  1967-68  school  years, 
salaries  showed  an  average  increase 
in  my  own  State  of  Texas  of  10 
percent,  giving  teachers  an  estimated 
average  salary  of  $6,675  this  year.  We 
hope  to  contniue  tlie  rapid  and  extensive 
improvement  in  tliis  area. 

Mr,  President,  what  disturbs  me  in  all 
this  is  that  many  teachers  lately,  it  seems 
to  me.  are  resorting  to  more  unwise 
means  to  gain  their  goals.  I  mean,  of 
cour.se.  the  strike.  In  1967.  75  strikes  by 
teacliers  were  recorded,  as  compared 
with  33  in  the  previous  year.  Already 
this  year  major  work  stoppages  have 
been  experienced  in  Montgomery  County, 
Md..  and  over  the  entire  State  of  Florida, 
just  to  name  the  most  severe. 

I  oppose  striking  by  teachers,  first,  be- 
cause of  the  illegality  generally  involved; 
second,  because  it  is  detrimental  to  stu- 
dents; and  third,  because  it  detracts  from 
the  teaching  profession.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  look  with  so  much  hope 
and  enthusiasm  at  this  latest  effort  by 
responsible  leachei-s  to  channel  their 
energy  and  their  desire  for  concrete  edu- 
cational reform  in  more  constructive 
ways. 

Every  day  we  vvitne.ss  the  tragic  evi- 
dence that  the  use  of  force  or  threat  or 
withdrawal  in  a  challenging  situation  is 
not   the  answer.  We  see  it  in  Vietnam 


and  in  the  streets  of  our  cities.  The  only 
road  to  progress  is  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  people  who  wish  to  participate 
constructively  in  this  democracy.  In  my 
opinion,  striking  reduces  the  effective- 
ness of  our  teachers.  They  can  much 
elevate  their  causes  through  proper  po- 
litical channels.  For  that  reason,  I  feel 
that  an  annual  teachers-in-politics  week- 
end could  become  a  most  constructive 
and  responsible  force. 


Strange  Legend:  Curious  Riddle 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOfRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Friday.  April  19.  1968 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  at  a  time  w  hen 
many  of  us  have  cau.se  to  reflect  over  the 
difBcult  decisions  we  have  made,  and  will 
make  in  the  coming  months.  I  recently 
had  occasion  to  read  a  i;arable  written 
by  Joe  Bartlett,  for  whom  all  of  us  who 
serve  in  this  chamber  have  such  a  great 
affection.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
Easter  season  was  a  most  appropriate 
time  to  share  these  thouchts  with  my 
colleagues.  Accordingly,  I  have  Joe's  per- 
mission to  share  with  you  this  parable, 
entitled  "Strange  Legend:  Curious  Rid- 
dle," and  I  therefore  under  unanimous 
consent  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Strange   Legend      Curious   Riodle 
(A  parable  by  Joe  Banlelti 

Congressman  Carlton  had  tlie  ttranecsi 
dream. 

Sitting  on  tlie  south  poriico  oi  the  Capitol, 
Rex  Carlton  had  vvatclied  llie  descending 
sun  skewer  itself  on  llie  famous  cibchsk  tliat 
is  tlie  Wasliington  Monument. 

At  least  an  liour  liad  passed  since  four 
bells  had  signaled  tlie  adjournment  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives.  Tlie  legislative 
scene  was  deserted  for  another  day.  except 
for  Representative  Carlton,  who  had  hneered 
behind  to  indulge  himself  in  tlie  luxury  of 
some  uninterrupted  meditation. 

Like  most  congressmen.  Carlton's  days 
were  such  a  maelstrom  of  entreaties  and 
demands,  diagnoses  and  decisions,  that  the 
thing  for  which  he  felt  the  greatest  need 
was  simply  time  to  think. 

This  day  he  felt  a  particular  need  to  re- 
examine his  reasoning  on  a  matter  that 
seemed  to  him  so  clear;  so  obviously  wrong. 

Trading  with  an  enemy  was.  to  Carlton. 
such  an  abominable  practice,  he  v>.as  stimned 
to  learn  there  were  those  who  professed  in- 
genuous support  of  sending  supplies  to  those 
engaged  in  deadly  combat  with  our  own 
countrymen. 

This  incredible  point  of  view  liad  been 
Impressed  upon  the  congressman  by  a  bar- 
rage of  vituperation  that  had  tieeii  zeroed 
in  on  him  since  recent  publicity  concerning 
his  efforts  to  legislate  an  embargo  upon  trade 
with  North  Vietnam 

For  time  unwatched.  Carlton  immersed 
himself  in  the  most  critical  introspection  He 
tested  his  reasoning  and  tormented  his  own 
logic  from  every  attack  he  could  imagine. 

He  could  dismiss  the  liarangues  of  the 
avowed  communist  sympathizers,  though  lie 
despised  them  for  their  perfidy. 

He  could  find  a  sickening  pity  for  the  pious 
PoUyanna     who     could     suniehovi-     put     the 


"brotherhood"   o(    tin.-,    life     .ibove    iho    viry 
llie  oi  his  brotlier. 

13ut  he  was  unprepared  lor  the  [lerl)le.x!Il^' 
l)roU'.--ts  irom  average,  orihnary,  God-learlng, 
vi,ell-ineaiiing,    run-ol-Main    .Street    citi/ensl 

As  lie  lingered  lu  ihouiiht.  the  warmth  i.l 
t!ie  lading  sun,  and  the  v^cariness  ol  the  long 
day.  crept  up  on  Carlton  .^iid  a  kindly  .'-lum- 
ber carried  him  away. 

It  was.  ol  course,  oiilv  .i  dream,  Im'  ihi,-. 
i:  how  it  went 

h'ar  away,  m  the  land  oi  Samaria,  ihere 
lived  a  vvoiHtworker  named  Nalvlus.  I  he 
source  of  his  fame,  and  his  hope  for  fortune, 
were  in  llie  limbers  he  marketed  Irom  Ills 
^  uiall  grove  ol  the  liiiesl  trees  in  be  louiid 
A  It  hill  several  days  journey, 

.^o  tall  and  stral"ht  were  these  trees,  and 
:■)  .skilled  was  Naivius  in  working  the  lumbir 
that  it  was  eagerly  soiielit  bv  iho.'-c  who  would 
liuild  the  very  l.iest.  Wielding  an  adz  oi  ins 
own  cieslfrii,  witli  sirokch  ^o  strong  and  sure 
no  man  could  match  them.  Naivius  linished 
beams  so  perlect  and  precise  they  were  re(d^'- 
ni/ed  and  valued  ihrotighout  tlie  land. 

This  reputation  reached  the  Homan  a>i- 
tlujrlties  in  Judaea,  who  retpiired  tor  iluir 
own  use  the  lietter  tliiiies  to  be   had 

.■->,  to  Naivius  in  Samaria  a  luc.s.saije  vt.a,s 
cii.'.patched  commanding  him.  in  the  name 
ol  the  Homan  Procurator,  to  prep.are  a  sjilp- 
inent  of  his  linest  timbers,  and  [iromlsinu 
that  il  they  were  l)r(.mptly  and  ,skillfuUy 
finished,  a  handsome  compensation  wntilct  be 
lori  hcoming. 

The  message  was  ref-elvcd  by  .Naivius  with 
mixed  eii^.otions.  The  prospect  of  a  ready 
jirolit  was  pleiusing  enoueli,  but  tlie  Homrin,-i 
were  a  disconcerting  dominion  over  the  fieo- 
ple,  and  lie  doubted  that  he  should  do  busi- 
ness wltli  them. 

Tales  of  tyranny  by  the  Proctirator  and  by 
t)ie  High  Priest,  troubled  Naivius. 

"Why  send  supplies  that  would  enhance 
the  power  of  the  Procurator's  authority  iii 
Jerusalem','."    he    (iebated    with    himsell. 

The  same  question  he  put  to  his  lamily.  to 
his  helpers,  and  to  liis  lieichbors  .^iid  their 
rebuttal  was  as  |)lausible  as  it  was 
lirepoiiderant, 

.Naivius,"  tlicy  rejtuned,  "your  tiinbers  are 
not  implements  o!  conrtict.  They  will  not  add 
Ui  the  arsenal  ol  the  oppressors, 

111  trtith,"  they  persuaded,  these  timbers 
will  surely  be  used  to  build  shelters  and  iic- 
commodations  for  the  poor  people  of  Judaea 

"It  should  be  gratifying  t.)  you,  Naivius,  to 
know  the  products  of  your  labor  will  be  serv- 
ing to  better  the  lot  of  the  h.iple.ss  multitudes 
With  whom  you  sympathize. 

"Even  in  the  hands  o!  tyrants,  your  good 
works  will  be  a  ureat  benevolence  unto  the 
Ijeoijle  They  will  see  your  kindness  and  they 
Will  know  tliat  Naivius  is  a  gofxi  Samaritan 

".^iid  we  will  prosper!" 

His  own  apprehensions  so  thorouehly  re- 
jected. N.aivius  and  Ins  company  went  to 
work  to  fill  the  order, 

LoiiE-  and  well  did  they  l.ilx>r.  and  soon  the 
consignment  wa,s  linished  and  on  us  way  to 
Jcnisalem. 

Time  ijii-ssed.  but  still  the  earnest  Naivius 
was  platzued  with  a  puzzlement  .ibout  l;is 
dealings  with  the  Romans. 

Finally,  he  would  no  longer  be  s.itisfied 
but  that  he  should  go  to  Jeru.salem  to  see 
what  were  the  g<xxi  works  to  which  his  tim- 
bers had  been  put. 

Journeying  to  the  south,  Naivius  had  vi- 
sions of  fine  public  buildings  beina  supported 
by  timbers  of  his  distinctive  hew:  Shelters 
for  the  iiuddled  masses:  s:inctuanes  for  the 
innocent  and  the  infirm:  places  cjI  learning 
for  the  children. 

These  happy  anticipations  hastened  his 
steps  and  he  reached  Jerusalem  just  a.s  dark- 
ness and  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  settled 
over  the  ciiv 
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C  >mlnif  t<>  the  'x>p  of  a  Ivlll.  and  b«"in< 
somewhat  out  c>f  breath.  Nalvnua  Atopixwl  to 
rest  for  i  mi'ment  A  crossbeam  lylMi?  in  the 
tcroiiiid  pn)\-lde<l  a  hantly  place  uj  »lt  down, 
but  hardly  hAd  be  sat  than  hla  hand  felt  a 
fainiliir  pattern  In  the  wood  Even  in  the 
Ulmmlnft  ;i>jfit  hU  eye«  contlrmed  it  to  be 
one  of  hla  own. 

Kxri'.tlly  he  explored  lia  -.urfaoe  'j>  try  to 
ile'TTTiiiie  fcT  what  lise  it  was  lnt<-nded    TtxJ 
ila.'it  -o  be  sure,  but  above  the  crowrtiiK  beam 
he   'rioUKht   he  could  mAke  out   the    wia-dt 
Tlie  Kiiu'  of  rhe  Jews." 

straiifcce  legend,  curioug  riddle,  what  could 
It  ineati ' 

In  the  light  of  the  morning,  he  would  tx- 
sure 

Around  '.he  campflres  of  the  nlRht.  noldiers 
then  liB  now  discussed  the  ways  of  w:ir  .\t^d 
then,  as  now  they  pondered  the  words  fif 
Mo.ses,  .tnd  'he  laws  he  s.ud  should  be  ob- 
served in  WBj"  ] 

When  thou  romest  nlerh  '.into  a  city 
r<>  tlk;ht  .igalrnt  It  then  proclaim  peace  unto 
It  and    If   It    will    make    no    peace    wlih 

thee,   but   will   m  ilte   war   .u?alnst   thee,   thdn 
thou  Shalt  besleve  it   '  ' 

and  thou  »halt  build  bulwarks 
.iRainst  the  city  (hat  maketh  war  'vith  th^, 
until  It  be  subdued  "« 

Amen  I 


Three  Editorials  on  Recent  Riots 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

•  •>■     >ot    rH     I.  AKi  ■.   l.\A 

IN    IHE  bKNATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  .STATES 
Fndau  April  19.  l'J68 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  a 
crciit  :nany  editorial  columiis  of  itie  past 
_'  \v<f»ks  have  been  devoted  to  tbe 
recent  riots  and  destruction  in  our  cities. 
The  irravitv  of  this  situation  15  such  th»t 
thi5  subject  de.serves  careful  analysis. 
Three  editoriaLs  which  came  to  my  at- 
tention recently  deserve  special  notice. 
The  tirst  .ip;>«'ared  in  the  Noith  Augusta 
Star  on  April  11.  1968.  entitled  -Vou 
Were  Only  Partly  Kit;ht.  Mr  Wilkina" 
The  editorial  i.>  in  the  form  of  ivn  open 
letter  to  Roy  Wilkins.  executive  secretary 
of  the  NAACP  This  editorial  makes  t&e 
very  timely  point  that  much  of  our  na- 
tional leadership  fails  to  distin«ui3h 
between  lemtimate  protest  aiid  acts 
oi  i-Timinaluy. 

The  .^econd  editorial  entitled  "Anat- 
omy of  a  Riot"  appeared  in  the  State 
newspaper  of  Columbia.  S  C  .  Wednes- 
day. April  17.  1968.  This  editorial  dis- 
cusses the  flaws  in  the  theory  that  the 
riots  ol  the  last  lew  years  are  caused  l>y 
[Hjverty  It  points  out  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  noting  is  a  eeneral  trend  toward 
lawlessness,  aided  by  a  permissive  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  many  influential 
persons 

A  third  editorial  column  by  David 
Lawrence  entitled  "  Deadly  Force'  In 
Hiois  Sanct.oned'  appeared  in  the  Kvp- 
ning  Star  on  April  18.  1968  Mr  Lau- 
rence s  column  is  an  excellent  e.xainina- 
tion  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  differ- 
ing,' statements  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
of  Chicago  and  .Xttoriity  General  Ram- 
.■*y  Clark  concerning  the  use  of  force  In 
the    suppression    of    riots.    The    disti|i- 
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EXTENSKWS  OF  REMARKS 

cuished  columnist  and  editor  concludes 
tliat: 

If  the  Impression  be<-onies  iiatlonvi-lde  that 
the  police  are  >;oing  to  wait  until  I'Xjters  uT 
arsiinlsts  commit  criminal  arts  nvther  than 
trvlnR  to  prevent  these  by  maklnt?  arrests. 
America  may  expect  a  larper  amount  of  vio- 
lence than  has  already  occurred 

Mr  President,  due  to  the  important 
subject  with  which  these  editorials  are 
concerned,  and  the  excellent  di.scussions 
they  represent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  three  editorials  t>e  placed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  prlntt  d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  North   August*   lOa. )   buir.  April 

11     19681 

OptN   Lt-nra    TO   Mjl   Bot    Wilkins 

FollowlnR  the  tniKlc  murder  of  Martin 
Luther  King  last  week,  a  specl.il  telecast 
carried  comment  by  the  executive  secret.iry 
of  N.AACP.  N!r  Hoy  VV'llklii.s  Among  his  pro- 
testations of  ►jrlef  over  the  possing  of  Mr. 
Klnft.  Mr.  Wllkln3  al.so  commented  that  our 
scxrlety.  our  nation,  our  .America  was  'sick." 

TTils  open  letter  Is  the  way  one  American 
feels  about  Mr  WUklnit'  remarks 

YOf     WFRC     ONI  Y     I'ARTtY     RIC.UT       MR       WltKINS 

UtAR  Ma.  WitKiNS-  I  iigree  that  part  <'f 
our  America  is  sick  It  is  not  that  finrt  of 
America  that  used  Mr  KlnRs  death  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  rush  Into  the  streets  to  bum  and 
loot  That  part  of  Anienca.  Mr  Wilkins. 
Is  crinun-il.  It  should  be  ileaU  vkllh  .us  crini- 
inulti. 

Tlie  part  of  our  America  that  Is  sick.  Mr 
Wilkins.  l3  that  port  of  our  leadership  which 
falls  to  recognize  criminality  for  what  It  Is 
and  deal  with  It  nccordinRly  riils  is  the  sick 
p.irt  of  oiu'  society.  Mr.  Wilkins 

When  President  John  Kennedy  met  his  un- 
timely death  from  an  itssassuis  bullet  no  one 
rushed  Into  the  .streets  to  burn  .md  loot 
j>  evidence  of  i;rlef  This  ■reaction"  to  Mr. 
King's  death  is  simply  an  excuse  lor  the  crim- 
iii.il  Clements  of  our  society  to  revolt  with 
little  lear  of  reprisal. 

I'lctures  of  our  nation's  capital  In  flames  Is 
no  tribute  to  the  iipostle  of  non-violence.  It 
15  pure  evidence  of  the  criminality  ol  the 
movement  which  he  started! 

But  wait.  Mr  Wilkins.  am  I  not  guilty 
of  the  same  thlnn  I  ;an  coiidemnlng.'  Just 
becavise  some  Negroea  loot  aud  burn  is  no 
indication  that  all  NeKroe*  fire  guilty  of  the 
same  thing,  any  more  th.m  your  saying  White 
America  is  sick  because  a  while  man  siiol 
Mr     King!    Isn  t    that    right     Mr.    Wilkins'? 

The  problem  which  our  leaders  appear  un- 
able to  solve  Is  to  dlHerentiaie  between  a 
legitimate  protest  and  an  act  ol  criminality. 
This  IS  the  sickness  la  uur  nallon.U  leader- 
ship today. 

Its  the  frame  sickness  that  falls  to  act  to 
secure  the  release  or  the  United  Slates  Ship 
Pueblo 

Our  leadership  has  simply  failed  to  grasp 
the  signlflciiuce  ;ind  utter  simplicity  of  what 
lie  of  your  own  heroes  said  many  years  ago, 
Mr  Wilkins. 

"It  Is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these 
two  principles — right  and  WTong— through- 
out the  world.  Tbey  are  the  two  principles 
that  have  .itood  face  to  face  from  the  be- 
guinlng  of  time  .md  will  ever  continue  to 
struggle.  The  one  Is  the  common  right  of 
luimaiiltv.  and  the  other  the  divine  right  of 
kings  It  Is  the  same  principle  In  whatever 
sh.ipe  It  develops  itself  " 

I  recognize  your  people's  right  to  pro- 
test. Mr  Wilkins  That  Is  conUUned  In  the 
.same  imendment  to  the  constitution  that 
gu.iraj;tee»  me  the  right  to  run  my  news- 
paper I  .ilso  recognize  the  wrong"  In  what 
some  oi  vour  people  are  doing  in  the  guise 
of  protest. 
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It  is  our  leadeirshlp  in  W.i.shlnkrt.oii  th.it 
falls  to  understiind  the  ditlerence  That  Is 
where  the  "sickness"  exists. 

In  times  ot  natural  dls.ustt-r,  .such  :us  a 
hurricane,  a  flood,  an  earthquake,  mlllt.iry 
forces  are  used  to  malnt.iln  order  In  the 
event  of  looting  under  the.^^e  circumstances. 
the  traditional  order  has  been.  "Shoot  to  kill  " 
This  may  appear  harsh,  but  it  is  always 
ju-stuled  by  the  harshness  of  the  clrcum- 
stivnces  And  It  has  Ix'en  .successful  In  main- 
taining order,  even  bef^ire  gunpovMler  In  the 
days  of  the  Roman  empire 

You  criticized  the  CJovernor  of  Tennessee 
for  rushing  national  euarrtsmen  into  the 
streets  c^f  Memphis  Tliese  ^uarcl.smcn  were 
there  '.o  confront  the  criminal  clement^  Mr. 
Wilkins  Thev  weren't  there  to  opprps.s  any- 
one They  were  there  to  protect  the  hon- 
e<5t  and  decent  citizens  of  that  communltv. 
be  they  white,  black,  green,  or  blue  He  iiiil 
the  right  thing — YOU  were  wrong,  .Mr  \m;- 
klns. 

It  is  time  for  the  decent  people  uf  Amer- 
ica to  insist  that  their  government  protect 
them  from  the  things  that  have  happened 
in  Washington  Chicago,  Detroit  iind  otlu-r 
cities 

If  we  are  to  preserve  right  we  must  com- 
bat wrong!  It's  that  simple  our  national 
leadership  simply  fails  to  know  one  Irom 
the  other 

And  the  formula  is  simple  The  right  to 
protest  stops  at  the  outside  of  n  plate  gla-ss 
window'  It  stops  when  the  first  protestor 
raises  his  fist-s.  lift.s  a  club,  throws  a  stone, 
or  tires  a  t-un 

It  must  sti-ip  there  if  our  society  Is  to  long 
endure 

As  bad  as  some  things  may  be  v^lth  our 
way  of  life.  It  IS  still  better  than  any  other 
way  to  be  found  lu  the  world  since  the 
beginning  of  time  Tm  for  keeping  It  as  pood 
as  It  IS  and  trying  to  Improve  It  And  I'm 
for  fiercely  combatting  anyone  or  anything 
that  would  harm  it 

How  about  you.  Mr  Wilkins? 

[From    the    State,    Columbia     SC.    Apr     17 
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Anatomy  op  a  Riot 

It  was  the  mixture  of  poverty,  ngony  and 
despair  th.it  provoked  Dr  Klnii's  mourners 
to  loot  and  riot  was  it  not^  .And  may  we  not 
expect  these  "disadvantaged  '  Ainencms  to 
burn  down  our  cities,  piecemeal,  .-umnicr  by 
summer,  until  Congress  addresses  Itself  to 
the  .social  sickness  that  gnaws  at  the  vitals 
of  the  ghetto? 

"The  only  geniUne,  long-range  solution 
for  what  has  happened."  the  President  said 
last  June  in  explanation  of  list  summers 
riots,  "lies  in  an  attack  — mounted  at  every 
level — upon  the  conditions  that  breed  de- 
spair und  violence  All  of  us.  "  he  said,  "know 
what  those  conditions  are;  ignorance,  dis- 
cnnunation,  slums,  poverty,  disease,  not 
enough  Jobs." 

And  if  .my  of  us  do  not  know  the  litany 
by  now.  it  is  not  for  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  nation's  columnists  and  television 
pundits  to  drill  us  in  it.  Poverty  causes  riots. 
It  IS  a  part  of  the  conventional  v^^sdom  of 
our  time,  and  it  is  a  sham. 

One  needs  only  to  consult  the  record  — 
of  Watts,  of  Detroit  last  summer  of  Wasli- 
ington  this  month— to  see  that  the  popular 
explanation  Is  a  fant,isy  For  whatever  cause 
the  mobs  assembled,  it  was  not  for  lack  of 
work  Nor  does  the  record  show  that  the 
rioters  were  more  discrimlnaled  against, 
more  ignorant  or  more  physically  sick  than 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Negress  who 
did  not  not.  In  fact,  it  suggests  the  opposite 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  arrested  during 
the  Washuipton  nois  were  employed  in  Jobs 
paying  from  $85  to  $150  a  week.  The  rioters 
included  an  assistant  librarian,  a  real  estate 
agent  college  ttudents.  clerical  wurker.s  and 
government  employes.  The  typical  looter  had 
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completed  t'lc  eleventh  grade  in  school,  and 
niiiiiy  of  the  thieves— as  has  been  true  of 
nearly  every  not  .so  f.ir-  drove  to  the  scene 
III  Lite  model  cars  which  then  were  loaded 
down  with  hipior  '  cicvisiou  sets  and  ex- 
pensive clothes. 

.•studies  done  in  Detroit,  lor  example, 
showed  that  unemployincni  uas  not  a  factor 
where  last  years  riots  had  erupted  On  the 
contrary,  the  noting,  arson  and  looting  hud 
taken  place  In  the  more  aflluent  Negro  iieish- 
borhoods  where  ,i\crai:e  liouschold  mcoinrs 
were  on  the  order  of  $5  000  to  $6  000  a  year. 
Much    the   same    was   true   ol    Watt^; 

This  is  not  to  say  that  noting  c.itinot  oc- 
cur ill  slums  or  that  slum  dwellers  never 
lake  part  in  riots  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever that  the  relationship  between  poverty 
and  rioting  is  one  cf  cause  and  effect  Riot- 
im;  seems  a  part  ot  the  Rpiicral  trend  toward 
lawlessness,  but  with  a  dist  inclioii. 

Society  manifests  a  s;>tTial  compassion  to- 
ward those  who  murder  .and  stc.il  as  part  ol 
a  general  iipn.sinp.  .someone  hurls  a  lire- 
bomb  into  an  .ip.innieiu  building,  and  a 
tiny  baby  Is  burned  to  dcuh  m  its  rrib, 
Societv  does  i.of  rospond  with  shock,  anger 
and  disgust  I;  ..^sumes  tliat  the  arsonist 
needed  .i  J  jo,  .iiul  it.-,  lip.iit  goes  out — not 
to  the  victim  i>r  t:.t'  ii.ircnts  —  but  to  the 
arsonist 

It  would  be  (|UiLc  remarkable  if.  in  such 
a  iiermissive  atmospliere  the  noting  should 
stop. 

•  •  ♦  m  • 

Such  Iniplict  incitements,  which  both 
shape  .iiiU  riMlect  the  common  attitude,  do 
no  good  And  the  lliouglu  occurs  that  not- 
ing will  never  ce.ise  until  ;  he  nation  rejects 
the  counsel   of  .ipoloiiists 

Criminals  are  criminals,  whether  acting 
singly  or  in  concert:  and  no  .•■oripty  can  en- 
dure which,  -.lewiiig  I  rune  ran  Ijlame  only 
it.self 

I  From  tlic   Washington    ( D  C  i    Evening  .Star 
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Di;.\Di-v    KoRtf   IN   i;iOT.s  .Sanctioned 

Do  policemen  have  to  wait  mull  a  rioter 
with  a  Mun  pulls  the  tnpi?er  and  then  try  to 
shooi  .it  liim  and  the  other  uunmen?  Must 
an  arsonist  uith  a  fire  bomb  in  his  liand 
be  .illowed  to  throw  it  bplore  tiic  officers  of 
the    l.iw    ctn    make    ,in    efltori    to    use    force? 

These  questions  have  been  i^nen  nation- 
wide attention  as  ;.  lesull  of  .i  statement  by 
Richard  J  Daley,  mayor  of  Chicago,  who  5:ud 
in  a  press  conference  that  he  had  issued 
orders  to  his  police  to  "shooi  to  kill"  arson- 
ists during  a  not 

But  it  IS  evident  that  many  of  tho.se  who 
have  commented  on  Mayor  Daley's  statement 
do  not  iinderst.,ind  law  entorcement.  The  best 
explanation  lias  come  Irom  Orlando  W.  Wil- 
son, lormer  !)Olice  supennteiident  in  Chicago, 
who  retired  l.ist  veir  and  now  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia   He  s.ud: 

■  The  action  proposed  is  uiihin  the  frame- 
work ol  Illinois  I.iw  ,ind  certainly  the  law 
in  no  stale  .luthonzes  kuiinc  in  lieu  of  ar- 
rest The  (jbjcctive  oi  the  police  must  be  to 
arrest,  and  I  ,im  sure  the  mayor  had  this  in 
mind. 

■  The  use  of  deadly  force  is  authorized  by 
law  m  the  event  an  ar-est  is  resisted  or  the 
:irrestee  undertakes  to  avoid  arrest  by  flight. 
I  think  tius  IS  where  the  difficulty  lies:  Maybe 
the  mayors  suuemcnt  to  the  press  did  not 
come  out  quite  that  way." 

Mayors  of  many  liave  spoken  in  support  of 
the  action  of  the  head  of  Chicago's  city  gov- 
ernment. But  other  mayors  seem  to  think 
that  Daley's  intent  is  to  use  force  on  every- 
body engaged  in  a  not. 

Certainly  there  i.s  no  justification  for  in- 
discriminate shooting  into  a  mob  or  crowd 
just  to  disperse  it.  When  a  criminal  act  has 
been  initiated,  however,  and  the  offender 
Ignores  a  policeman's  order  to  halt  or  resist 
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arrest,  use  of  maximum  force  has  long  been 
sanctioned. 

Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark,  speaking  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  lure 
yesterday,  declared  that  a  blanket  order  to 
shoot  rioters  could  lead  to  a  "vpry  dangerous 
escalation"  of  violence  m  .■Xnieruan  nties. 
Ho  added: 

"I  do  not  believe  th.it  the  use  of  dp.idly 
force  by  law-pnlorcpment  otti<'ers  is  permis- 
sible except  111  self-defense  or  when  u  is 
necessary  to  jirotect  the  lues  of  others  " 

Daley  has  since  pxpl.nncd  that  his  order  to 
the  jjolice  to  use  "deadly  force"  was  liiiectcd 
against  arsonl.sts  and  those  who  were  icui.s- 
iiig  to  obey  the  police   He  declared 

"Cert.unly  .in  otTicer  should  do  i  verythiiiu' 
in  his  jKiwer  to  m.ike  an  arrest  to  prevent 
.1  c.'ime  l3y  utilizing  ininiinuni  lorce  npces- 
i.iry  Hut  I  cannot  lielleve  tliat  any  citizen 
w.iuld  hold  lliat  iKjlicenien  should  iiermit  an 
arsonist  to  i.irry  out  his  d.inperous.  murder- 
ous mission  when  minimum  lorcp  npcessary 
cannot  prevent  or  deter  him.  1  here  are  few 
crimes  that  hold  the  potentuil  oi  loss  fif  life, 
or  threat  to  the  entire  loininunity  .is  does 
.irs'iii." 

Jerome  P,  Cav.inii.igh.  mayor  ol  Detroit. 
where  43  persons  were  lulled,  in  i.everal  days 
of  rioting  l.ist  year,  said  that  i)ollcemen 
should  use  what  force  is  necessary  —  hope- 
fully, minimum  torce-  lo  apprehend  that 
person,"  He  obviously  h.id  :n  inmd  mdivKl- 
uals  engaged  in  arson  or  aitciiiptinp  to  lesist 
arrest.  He  continued: 

"People  c.iughl  in  the  ,ut  m  .irson  iie 
ielons  and  are  apprehended  i  m  '^jctroil) 
IJursuant  to  the  law.  But  to  in. ike  a  blanket 
statement  that  you  arc  going,  to  fire  into 
crowds  of  looters  or  crowds  ol  arsonists,  is  a 
very  difficult  and  impossible  thing  to  s:iv  or 
to  do.  and  I  don't  intend  to  say  It  or  do  it  " 

i  he  subject  is  one  th.it  should  bp  clarified. 
;>rimarlly  because  m  many  recent  riots  where 
the  police  have  acted  with  restraint,  word 
ciuickly  has  spread  that  there  was  no  obstacle 
to  looting  and  even  to  arson,  as  tlie  police 
would  not  mlcrfpre.  Certainly  in  the  Wash- 
ington riots  It  has  not  been  det<'nnlned 
whether,  when  the  jiolKe  acted  vcnji  a  cer- 
l.un  "restraint."  this  was  niisinter))reted  ijy 
some  persons  as  a  license  to  set  lire  i  i  build- 
ings and  to  loot  stores. 

If  the  impression  becomes  nationwide  that 
the  police  are  going  to  wait  until  looters  or 
arsonists  commit  cnmmal  acts,  r.ither  lii.in 
trying  to  prevent  these  by  making  .irrests. 
America  may  expect  a  larger  amount  ol  vio- 
lence than  has  already  occurred.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  made  clear  that  '  de.idly 
force"  will  be  used  when  potential  arsonists 
and  looters  .ictually  defy  the  police,  order 
may  be  restored  more  t|uickly  and  .serious 
damage  prevented  both  t  >  lives  ,:nd  propertv. 


Castro  and  Carmichael 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  19.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Castro's 
No.  1  agent  for  the  U.S.  theater  of  action 
is  reconfirmed  as  that  leadinp:  civil 
rights  advocate.  Stokely  Carmichael. 

But  do  not  give  Stokely  and  Castro  all 
the  credit.  He  has  some  friends  in  liigh 
places  in  our  Government  who  must 
rejoice.  Those  of  State  and  the  intellec- 
tual team,  who  sabotaged  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
battle  because  they  feared  loss  of  life — 
and  making  the  Russian  Bear  mad — 
should  be  real  proud  of  the  sellout  of 
their  fellow  Americans. 
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But  at  lea.st  if  CummandaiU  Car- 
mu'liael  is  free  to  conduct  liis  warfare 
in  the  United  States  we  can  be  happy  lor 
the  many  anti-Communist  Cubans  who 
will  now  be  able  to  regain  their  liome- 
land  via  Ca.stros  .stcxige  war  m  ihe 
United  States. 

Shame  on  those  .shonsiglited  bmeau- 
crats  who  have  brought  our  country  to 
the  brink  of  lear.  battle  casualties  and 
chaos  hcic  ill  llic  United  Stales  Whv 
.should  they  hate  their  own  people  tins 
inufh — ur  can  this  be  wliat  they  boast  of 
as  compensatory  benefits? 

I  include  the  Kvening  Star  ic)joit  on 
the  Carmichael-Hadio  Cuba  rej)ort  lol- 
lowmg  my  remarks: 

C'i    LV.\S     UIOIK     C'AUMIl  UA!-,I.     ON     UllliV:-. 
WAKI-.M!K 

I  By  Jeremiah  O'l.e.iry) 

Stokelv  Carmlihael  told  ItaUio  iiav.iii.i  liie 
ilay  alter  l)r  .Martin  I.ullur  King  Jr  was  as- 
sassinated that  more  jjcople  are  now  begln- 
niiie  to  iilaii  .seriously  lor  urban  guerrilla 
wan. ire  to  retaliate  lor  Ihe  death  ol  King 
and  to  bring  the  United  Slates  to  us  knees 

The  interview  resulted  Ironi  a  phone  (nil 
Carmichael  received  m  Washington  on  1-ri- 
(iay  from  Miguel  La  Guardia,  a  lommenlalor 
<  n  the  Conimunist  Cuban  ^latlon,  Ihe  inter- 
view was,  rebroadcast  m  iMigluh  over  I.atln 
-Amerlfa    Irom    Havana    the    siiiie    day. 

'Ihe  monitored  words  of  Carmichael,  of 
■0  hi<  h   a   text   IS  now  available,  said: 

■  It  is  crystal  clear  to  us  that  the  Cnited 
states  of  America  must  lull  in  i  j  der  lor  hu- 
liianity  to  live  and  we  are  eomg  i.,  give  our 
l.v  es  lor  that  cause 

'iip.fivvN  J.MLING  (  r:  i:d 

"A  wliite  .'America  has  H,  Hap  Brown  .n 
jail  right  now  And  America  killed  Dr  Manm 
Luther  King  Jr  last  night  i  April  4i  When 
they  killed  Dr  King,  they  made  a  niltlake 
because  Dr  King  was  the  one  man  who  v.a-. 
Irving  to  ask  black  people  not  to  hum  d<)Wn 
ihe  cities 

"Now  that  they  have  killed  Dr  King,  iliere 
Is  no  black  man  who  will  ask  black  people 
not  to  burn  down  nties.  What  i'  means  is 
that  wp'vp  gone  lull  swing  into  tiie  revolu- 
tion " 

Ci.rmuliarl  j;iid  there  wiis  burning,  ihoot- 
ing,  and  killing  over  the  cic.iih  of  King  m 
35  cities  that  Thursday  night  It  is  clear,  lie 
aaded,  that  more  ol  this  will  continue 

■  .So  more  [leople  are  now  tjcizmning  t  i  i,l..n 
.enously  a  inaior  urban  guerrilla  warfare 
where  we  can  besrin  to  retaliate  not  only  for 
the  death  of  Dr  King  but  wlur"  he  <  ui  move 
seriously  with  tills  country  to  linng  i;  to  its 
knees."  Carmichael  said. 

The  young  Negro  militant  .'aid  there  will 
be  more  urban  guerrilla  varlarc  heciuise  open 
rebellion  v.  ill  noi    win  acamrt   the  police 

^'■:tvITII;.s  i  iiOBKD 

111  (losing,  f  armichael  sent  Ills  respects  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Cub.i"  and  asked 
I.a  Guardia  to  tell  Prime  Minister  I-'idel  Cas- 
iro     I  said  hello." 

Carmichael's  activiiies  in  Washington  the 
night  King  was  killed  are  alrcadv  under  fcd- 
(ral  a.nd  Washington  police  investigation  to 
determine  il  his  statements  warrant  prosecu- 
tion under  antl-rioi  l.iws 

.^i  a  press  conference  licrc  l.i.-t  Friday 
morning  Carmichael  told  newsmen  that 
Kings  deatli  'made  it  a  lot  e:isier  for  a  lot 
of  Negroes — they  know  it's  time  to  get  guns 
now.  Execution  of  this  retaliation  will  not 
be  in  the  courts  but  in  the  streets," 

He  was  quoted  as  telling  other  Negroes  the 
night  King  was  slain  to  "go  home  and  get  you 
a  gun  and  then  come  back  because  I  got  me  a 
gun." 
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Aah-ScBituB — Polith  Coaunoniit  Style 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

a^  pinnst:  VAHiA 

rN   THF  .SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday  Aprtl  19.  1968 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  the  m.'in- 
orie.s  of  Hitlerism  have  not  wrown  so 
dim  that  the  world  does  not  fear  what 
recent  events  in  Poland  portend  fur  iLs 
Jewish  citizens  Is  the  world  at;ain  to  re- 
mam  silent  m  Uie  face  of  tlie  all  too  fa- 
miliar pattern  of  anti-Semitism  now 
clearly  discerned  in  high  places  in  tiie 
Poh.sh  G<jvernment? 

Tl^.e  evenus  of  the  past  few  weeks  as  re- 
ported In  the  world  pre.ss  conflnn  mir 
fears  that  the  machinery  of  the  Polish 
.state  Ls  i?rlndinK  toward  the  persecution 
of  the  remnant-s  of  Polish  Jewrj— tlie 
fewer  than  30  000  remaining  out  of  a  pre- 
World  War  11  p<.pulatiun  of  3.0O0.0O0 
who  lived  in  Poland  before  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust 

When  one  looks  bevond  the  cvtilcal  ac- 
cusartons  of  "Zionism  '  and  '  c-osmo[K>li- 
tanism"  It  Becomes  clear  that  this  cam- 
paii^n  of  persecution  is  beln*,'  wa«rd  by 
the  Polish  Government  in  order  to  couii- 
tfr  and  obscure  the  pressure  for  liberal- 
ization of  U\e  Communist  tfovernment 
coming  from  .students,  tne  church  and 
the  tjeneml  population 

It  IS  a  traiJlc  irony  tliat  today  marks 
the  25th  ar.niversaiy  of  :he  uprisini;  of 
the  starvini;,  martvred  band  of  Jews  of 
the  Warsaw  uhetto— so  movingly  com- 
memorated m  John  Hersey  s  bt>ok.  "The 
Wall  '  —  who  went  to  their  aamini;  death 
cpposint,'  the  tyramiy  of  the  Nazis. 

All  people  of  ^ood  will  must  make  their 
voices  heard.  Tlie  infamy  of  Ujday  s  Pol- 
ish inquisition  is  an  assault  on  the  con- 
science of  the  world  Tf)  remain  silent  is 
to  participate  In  the  infamy 

I  xsk  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  edi- 
torial publisne<i  m  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  19.  and  a  letter  and  press  relcij&e 
from  tlu-  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica be  printed  m  '.iie  Record. 

There  bt-uiK  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rbcohd. 
as  follows: 

W.\iisAW    25  Yeaes  .^rxER 

Twenty-flve  years  at;o  uxiiiy  U»e  uprising 
m  Uie  Warsaw  ({hetto  begaa.  when  sevefal 
th^)iis»uicl  Jews  in  cuufii^je  .incl  despair  s^id 
"no'  to  Uje  Nazi  iteepers  ot  Uie  ciiarijel 
boii^e  The  resl.-stanUi  knew  from  Uie  begm- 
nliig  lii.i-  ;t  was  i  hopeless  stni(jgle  liiut 
Nitai  supenortcy  m  numoers  .ind  .uros  would 
prevtul.  .tnd  that  Uie  gas  chambers— or 
worse--were  the  certain  ouu-oone  Nevenne- 
lesB  tlie  lighters  uf  the  ghetto  fought,  -lOd 
fought  well  for  weelLs  and  in  some  ca»e« 
even  for  montOs  Btiore  HiUer  Achiesed  fcis 
gOHl  ol  niaiCinii  Weu-s^w  JuUen'e:n.  one  uf 
the  greut  aeroic  sagtui  oX  man  had  been 
written  m  blCKKl  .md  tears. 

Ail  during  me  .igony  of  the  Warsaw  ghet^). 
ttie  people  of  the  city  that  encirtletl  u  Uved 
more  or  less  normally,  Uiere  wjj>  no  general 
uprising  or  other  major  efTort  to  .iid  thoi»e 
so  desperately  fighting  the  Naz^is.  virtually 
with  bare  hands  Not  all  Poles  were  pii&sive. 
of  course,  nor  were  all  Jews  heroes  There 
were  numbers  of  non-Jewish  Poles  who  lost 
their  lives  or  risked  them  t^j  heip  the  doonicU 
thousands  in  the  ghetto  There  were  even 
some  Jews  who  t)eU-.^>fU  tlieir  own  people. 
But  tbeM  were  the  exceptions— on  bc^ 
sides 
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By  one  of  idstory  s  ininles.  a  quarter  uX  a 

century  .ifter  thc«e  lerrlhlp  everita  the  Uny 
bandXui  of  Jews  retnaliung  In  l\)land.  leea 
than  iU.OUO  of  Uie  more  tl»ii  thre«  million 
before  the  war.  are  gtung  throii);h  a  new 
agony  and  a  new  persecution  Ilie  Nazis 
built  .i  phyucal  witU  to  ronUain  .md  isolate 
the  Jews  P i.l.iiul  s  t'.«niinui;l.st  rulers  have 
u8«<tl  .1.  !i(  uilius  image  to  achieve  the  sjinie 
result  Ilie  charge  of  Zkmisin  l.s  now  dl- 
rcoU-d  larvely  at  asBlinllated  de-Judaized 
.Hid  Communist  persons  of  Jewish  origin 
who  tuul  become  s<i  l'o!oiu/.e<l  that  they 
could  .iiid  (ltd  renviiln  in  i'olund  trviiig  to 
Ignore  the  ^hoets  of  the  past  that  haunt 
Ch.il  l.itul 

Future  k^enemllons  in  a  free  .uid  more  i-n- 
Uglitened  l"oland  wiU  doubtlesB  remember 
both  tJie  [>.tsBUltv  of  their  unccsiors  in  1943 
and  tlieir  verbal  ;>rngram  of  I96«  with  shame, 
regret  and  Incre^lulity 

Jkwisii  War  Vete«an6  ok  tjik 

L'.Nrrrj)  statfs  i^t  Amkrk  a 
Waihtnqlon   D  C    April  8,  f  yfiS. 
Hon    Joseph  S    Clark, 

U  S    ^rnatr 
Wa.thxntfton,  DC 

DiiAR  .Senator  Clark  FVw  your  intereflrt 
I  un  anclosang  a  copy  of  otlr  recent  presK  :e- 
ienise 

Hie  recent  events  in  Poland  luid  other 
Ir^in  Ciirt.jjn  countries  are.  unlc».— un.it*ly. 
bringing  to  starit  realization  our  worst  fears. 
Oiire  uTti.ii  'he  nightmarish  hvint  for  .scsipe- 
so  tUs  .s  l>e;ntr  centered  on  Polish  Jews  .Surely, 
now  Ls  '..'le  time  for  men  of  good  will  in  tiie 
C-n^ress  to  nuse  their  .oiceB  in  [Mxnest 
against  the  .attempt  to  revive,  in  any  form 
whatsoever  the  mindless  .md  soullese  brutal- 
ity of  Ju.st  ■-wcntv-tlve  yesirs  aijo. 
Respe<tfullv 

PFIIX  M    I'rrrTCRliAlf, 

National  L-  gtflatiir  Director 

Polish  and  Jewish   Veterans  Organizations 

Jointly  Condemn  Polish  .^NTi-.SEMmsM 

Washington  —Two  American  veterans  i^.r- 
ganlzatlons,  one  Polish-American  and  one  of 
American  Jews,  today  Joined  In  condemning 
the  mounting  wave  of  Polish  anti-Semitism 
sweeping  that   uniiappy  country. 

Joseph  L  Pudlo.  Jr  National  Commander 
of  the  Polish  L/eglon  of  American  Veterans. 
U  S.A  .  and  Samuel  Samuels.  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  Wfu  Veterans  of  the 
the  USA.  decried  the  vicl<ius  scapegoatlng 
of  the  remaining  Jews  of  Poland,  the  few 
thousand  left  after  brutal  decimation  by  the 
Na?ts,  .IS  allegedly  responsible  for  the  fer- 
ment  In  Poland  today 

•The  common  ties  that  bind  our  two  \et- 
erans  groups,  our  Amerlranlsm  .md  our  serv- 
ice in  the  uniform  of  the  tfnited  Stales  In 
time  of  war  i^mphiisl^e  our  joint  voice  crying 
out  against  the  bloodless  genocide  threaten- 
ing Polish  Jewry  today.  '  stated  the  two  Na- 
tional Commanders 

On  the  2Dth  ioiuiversary  <5f  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising,  wlien  the  brutal  Nazi  dic- 
tatorship murdered  most  of  Warsaw'?  Jewry 
while  another  brutal  dictatorship,  the  Com- 
muulsts.  stood  by  in  acquiescence,  it  Ls  a 
doubly  grievous  blow  to  Justice  and  harmony 
among  men  that  people  should  still  be  i)er- 
secuted  solely  l>ecause  of  tljelr  faith 

Americans  of  all  Oacksrounds  and  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  were  urged  by  the  Na- 
tional Commanders  of  the  Polish  Legion  and 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  America  pub- 
licly to  protest  the  persecution  of  Polish 
Jews  by  the  Communisu. 

National  Commanders  Pudlo  md  Samuels 
ilso  warned  against  the  possibility  of  the 
deceptive  trap  lurking  in  Oomulka'5  "offer' 
to  allow  Polish  Jews  to  emigrate  at  will  Too 
often,  warned  the  two  National  Command- 
ers, similar  Communl.st  "oners"  have  re- 
sulted in  the  Jews  being  niiirkeu  as  enemies 
of  the  state  "  when  they  signed  up  for  the 
proniisetl  emigatlon. 

The  Joint  statement   of   the   two  National 
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C^jmrnauders  marked  the  hrst  time  that  itieee 
two  national  veterans  organizations  In  tlie 
United  States  had  Joined  in  a  common  dec- 
laration 

Ilie  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans 
represent  tlie  more  tlian  one  million  Amer- 
icans uf  1  iillsh  descent  who  have  served  the 
U  S   in  .American  wars 

the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  is  the  oldest  ucltve  war 
veterans   organization    in    ilie   country 


Ben  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Addresiei  Membership 
Convention  of  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

of     TLXAS 

IN  TilE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19.  1968 

Mr  TKAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  a 
ver>-  Rood  friend  of  mine.  Mr  Ben  H  Car- 
penter. Jr  .  of  Dallas,  Tex  .  president  of 
the  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Rais- 
ers Association,  sent  to  me  a  copy  of  his 
most  recent  .^ijeech  to  that  group. 

Mr  Carpenter  is  one  of  the  South- 
west's  leading  young  men  He  is  one  of 
the  most  civic  minded  and  partiotic  indi- 
viduals I  have  ever  known  His  speech  to 
the  group  of  rnen  whom  he  leads  is  most 
appropriate  m  light  of  recent  events  in 
our  country  which  point  up  tlie  apparent 
coinpleU'  disregard  for  law  and  order  I 
include  hi.<  speech  m  the  HEtcRD 

.ADTiRKSS      by      IUN      H       t'ARrjNTFR       PP.FMDFNT 
riXAS     AND     .Si'fTHWFSTFRN     CaTTI  I      Rm.^IRS 

Association,    at    Irs   .\nnial    .Membership 

CoNVENTlo.N    March  26.    19G8 

Traditionally,  the  ftrst  item  on  the  formal 
agenda  uf  ihls  .lisoclallun  is  a  report  in.m 
the  president.  Normally,  the  comments  uf 
the  president  .ire  m.ide  up  oi  his  views  about 
the  state  of  affairs  of  our  industry  and  a 
resume  of  the  administrative  activities  of 
the  asjioci.tlion  during  the  preceding  year. 

This  morning  I  ;un  going  to  deviate  from 
that  pattern  Liiter.  on  the  ()n)gram  today 
and  tomorrow  you  will  heiu"  irom  an  im- 
pressive raster  of  speakers  .md  panelists  who 
will  discuss  in  depth  a  variety  of  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  In  our  industry  Tomorrow 
the  Secrct.ary-Oeneral  Manager  will  report 
to  you  on  a  number  of  administrative  ad- 
justments 'Ahich  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  and  en  the  acinities  of  the  asso- 
ciation officers  and  stalf. 

Therefore.  I  ;an  going  to  use  my  preroga- 
tive :xs  im  'lUttro.ng  president  and  instead  of 
Confining  my  remarks  to  the  cattle  indu.stry, 
I  am  going  to  tuik  with  you  lor  a  few  nuuutes 
aBc>ut  a  much  broader  subject,  but  one 
which  vitally  aHects  each  one  of  us.  I  want 
to  discuss  briefly  with  you  the  environment 
In  Which  we  ;is  ritizcns,  hnd  ourselves  to- 
day—the environment  In  which  we  must 
live,  raise  our  families.  ,ind  conduct  our 
business   aUairs. 

The  most  popular  description  of  our  en- 
vironment used  toduy  by  speakers  Is  that  It 
Is  .1  ch.tncinK"  environment  The  word 
"change."  of  cours«'  Is  .i  most  appropriate 
one 

In  this  dyn.imle  country  of  ours  where 
things  happen  so  quickly,  where  situations 
are  changing  :it  .m  ever  accelerating  tempo. 
It  18  extremely  easy  fi>r  us  to  lose  perspec- 
tive In  our  fretting  alwjut  h uw  tfiday  dif- 
fers from  yesterday  some  of  us  sometiow  look 
back  on  yesterday  as  being  normal  "  Actu- 
ally there  has  obviously  been  no  such  thing 
.li  normality  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies for  the  simple  reason  that  there  has 
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been  such  steady  and  rapid  change  during 
the  entire  period. 

This  is  a  fact  which  apparently  escapes 
many  persons.  Many  of  ua  are  constantly 
Ux)klng  to  the  past,  dreaming  of  It,  wish- 
ing for  it.  not  realizing  that  if  we  were  to 
succeed  in  taking  ourselves  back  to  the  pe- 
riod when  there  was  httle  change  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  we  would  have  to 
return  to  tlie  Middle  Ages — back  to  the  days 
of  I  lie  Black  Deatli,  of  hopeless  malnutrition 
and  superstltution,  of  ignorance  and  tyranny. 

Let  tis  look  at  Just  a  random  selection  of 
developments  wiilch  chaniie  has  brought  us 
since  this  asscxriatlon  was  organized  under 
the  O.ik  Tree  at  Graham.  These  develop- 
ments include  the  ga.soline  engine  with  all 
its  ramltlcatlons  including  automobiles, 
trucks  and  bu.ses.  farm  tractors,  piston 
driven  alrplunes.  motorcycles,  motor  t)oats. 
power  mower.s.  stationary  engines,  and  mobile 
construction  .md  military  equipment  of  all 
kinds;  the  diesel  locomotUe:  turbine  and 
jet  powered  .drcralt:  oil  lueled  ships:  rockets 
and  missiles,  indusu-i.il  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery of  in.iny  .sorts;  oil  and  Kas  fueled 
space  heating  and  tookini;  equipment;  ;ilr 
condiuoniiu;;  the  washing  machine,  refrig- 
erator, vacuum  cleaner,  incandescent  lamps, 
the  phonoL'r.iph.  telephone,  movie  machine, 
radio,  television,  radar,  rotary  drill,  cream 
separator,  milking  machine,  commercial  Iit- 
tiilzers,  antibiotics.  Iced  additives,  vacuum 
packing  and  Ireezlng.  the  casli  register,  the 
atomic  reacti-'r.  computers  and  electronic  In- 
struments, X-ray.  the  he,irt-lung  machine, 
and  the  iron  lung.  .And  there  .ire.  of  course, 
thousands  of  other  amazih'.;  developments, 
which  we  are  quick  to  tjccome  .ccu.stomed 
to  and  take  for  granted. 

There  can  be  no  ])roprcss  v%ithoiit  change. 
Our  task  m  life  is  not  to  resi.it  chans^es  but 
to  intelligently  respond  to  changes  that  take 
place.  Many  of  the  problems  of  our  own 
cattle  industry  loday  .ire  a  i):irtial  result  of 
tlie  reluctance  of  many  cattlemen  to  accept 
tills  lact  We  must  not  let  cursihes  l>c?o;ne 
so  pre-occupied  wih  resistance  to  nev."  Ideas 
and  with  dreams  of  p;ist  nolden  memories 
that  we  fail  to  devote  .•-uilicient  thoughts  and 
efforts  to  respond  to  these  !ie".v  changes  as 
they  challence  ua. 

Tlie  mo.st  figni.ic.tnt  thing  about  ihe 
chances  taking  place  :n  our  environment 
today  Is  the  .speed  with  which  ihey  are  oc- 
curing.  Dr.  Thom.is  Stelson.  head  of  Civil 
Engineering  .it  Curneme-Mellon  University, 
tells  us  that  half  the  lincwlodse  an  ensmeer 
iL-ul  wlien  he  gradu.ited  in  1958  is  now  ob- 
solete. At  the  same  rate  uf  change,  today's 
craduate  will  !:nd  .it  Icait  h.iU  his  present 
knowledae  ib.soiete  by  1978.  Or  10  put  It 
another  way.  half  of  the  technical  knowledge 
an  engineer  will  i;ced  to  know  in  1978  is  not 
now  available  to  him.  No  one  knows  what 
it  is. 

Our  society  has  traveled  fast  and  far  in 
advancing  our  lechiiolopy.  our  physical  out- 
put, iind  our  mat/crial  well-beinz.  We  have 
developed  the  most  productive  form  of  so- 
ciety that  man  has  ever  enjoyed.  We  have 
taken  lont;  strides  into  the  unknown  ;ind 
iiave  extended  man's  influence  upon  ills  en- 
vironment. But,  ii;is  the  swiftness  of  our 
materi.al  achievement  outrun  our  moral  .and 
spiritual  capacity? 

In  considering  this  (lucstion.  W.  F.  Rock- 
veil.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Corporation,  cites  the 
story  of  the  American  liunter  who  was  in 
search  of  big  pame  in  West  Africa.  He  was 
petting  close  to  his  prey  when  his  hard- 
running  native  cuides  suddenly  sat  down  to 
rest  The  American  protested  to  their  leader. 
He  threatened,  pleaded,  offered  bribes,  but 
the  natives  wouldn't  budge. 

"But  wliy,  "  he  asked  the  leader,  "why 
must  they  stop  now?" 

The  leader  replied,  "The  men  say  they 
have  hurried  too  fast.  Their  bodies  have  run 


off  and  left  their  souls  behind.  They  must 
wait  now  for  their  souls  to  catch  up." 

Mr.  Rockwell  has  commented  that  it  seems 
to  lilm  that  this  could  be  happening  to 
Americans  loday.  We  may  be  running  so  fast 
that  our  technology  is  outrunning  our  souls. 

Max  Ways,  senior  editor  of  Fortune  Maga- 
zine, lias  given  us  this  warning: 

""Unless  we  change  our  thinking,  we  won't 
he  able  to  cope  with  the  change  tliat  is  taking 
place.  Change,  of  course,  has  always  been  a 
part  of  the  liuman  condition.  Wliafs  dlllereul 
about  it  now  Is  the  pace  of  cliange.  and  the 
prospect  that  It  will  come  1  aster  and  Ui.ster. 
atlectlng  every  jKirt  of  life,  including  jier- 
.sonal  values,  morality,  and  religions,  wlilcli 
seem  most  remote  Iroin  technc/lopy." 

And  this  is  of  preal  concern  to  me.  Kvery- 
where  tliere  beems  to  be  an  abanUonment  of 
tlie  ancient  values  that  have  .sustained  and 
restrained  the  liuman  race  upon  I  ills  canli. 
The  old  virtues  which  we  were  brought  up 
to  respect  and  cojiv  in  our  lially  lives,  are 
now  derided  and  called  at  best,  ild-lasli- 
ioned  and  out-of-date  and.  at  worst,    square." 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  .story  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  about  a  Irlend  ot 
mine,  John  Plath  Green,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Dallas  School  Board.  The  story  ([uoled 
him  as  saying  he  was  disheartened  and  sick 
at  his  stomacli"  upon  lils  return  irom  Wash- 
Inglon  wliere  he  had  attended  a  .  mall  meet- 
ing of  school  board  inembcr.s  ri.i:!rcsenluig 
metropolitan  comnninities  irom  all  j.arls  of 
ll'ie  country.  A  lew.  like  liimsel;'  were  lawyers. 
There  were  a  doctor  or  two  and  some  busi- 
ness  and   other    proicssional    luc  n. 

Green  of  Dallas  w;.s  .iskcd  to  l..!k  .iboui  20 
minutes  on  wh.it  he  thought  the  ))rimary 
1  unction  of  .i  school  ."^yslpm  slioujd  be. 

■file  most  import. nt  luncti.jii,  i.c  said,  is 
t  J  cducte  113  producus. 

Teach  them  to  &i)ell.  to  compose  a  sen- 
tence properly,  to  think  creatively  and  with 
high  motives,  to  know  right  iroin  wrong. 
"Tliey  should  know  wiiat  honor  is.  wliat 
civic  service  13,  wiiat  discipline  is  and  v."hat 
It  means  to  serve  tlieir  Iello\M:''-an  and  their 
country." 

When  he  finished,  he  gut  no  applause.  "A 
few  (;!'  them  looked  :it  me.  as  though  I  v.'ere 
s  )me  kind  of  a  nut,  "  lie  said. 

He  v.'as  lold  by  one  school  bo.ird  member 
irom  the  East:  "Mr.  Green,  the  20th  century 
has  patsed  you  by." 

The  member  irom  Dallas,  in  other  words, 
was  old-fashioned,  reactionary,  backwoodsy, 
.iiid  way  out  In  right  field.  The  very  idea  of  a 
man  getting  up  and  saying  he  Ijclieved  in 
teaching  honor  und  dtity! 

A  discussion  followed,  ideas  were  pitched 
b.ick  and  forth,  a  resolution  or  two  intro- 
duced— and  from  it  all.  my  friend  Green  got 
a  picture  of  what  these  other  Ixjard  members 
felt  that  the  educational  system  sliould  do. 

One  said  he  felt  the  [jrlmary  function  was 
to  integrate,  not  to  educate — thougii  he  used 
some  high-sounding  terms  such  as  "ctlinic 
essentials." 

Another  said  that  public  schools,  irom 
kindergarten  on.  should  use  the  child  "to 
shape  society."  Very,  very  e.irly  the  child 
should  be  taught  tlie  value  of  "public  wel- 
fare" and  of  poverty  ijrograms  and  should 
be  bussed  from  one  neiahborhood  to  f;nother, 
so  that  he  or  she  could  be  .issociated  closely 
with  children  c^f  other  races. 

The  child  should  be  educated,  said  another, 
so  he  will  be  an  adult  'who  exists  for  the 
state." 

Nearly  all,  except  Green  of  Dallas  felt  that 
children  should  be  taken  away  from  their 
jiarents  at  the  age  of  2  iind  jjut  m  kinder- 
gartens. 

My  friend  Johnny  Green  was  .-hocked  to 
find  that  at  that  meeting  he  w.is  a  minority 
of  one  who  believes  in  the  theory  that  the 
primary  function  of  a  school  is  basic  edu- 
cation and  that  a  child  should  be  taught 
right  from  wrong,  liow  t/O  read,  how  to  spell. 
how    to    write    his    name    correctly,    how    to 


salute  the  flag,  to  read  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  to  go  home  to  ills  parents 
when  classes  were  over. 

On  every  liand  there  are  siirns  that  w"e  are 
substituting  materialistic  values  for  splrltu.U 
(Plies — the  old  standards  of  what  is  rlt;ht, 
what  is  wrong  are  Ijcing  discarded  and.  m 
their  stead,  we  are  esl.iblishlng  doubtful 
codes  of  ethics  that.  If  followed,  can  only 
render  ii.s  imiKji.ent  as  a  people  and  as  ,i 
nation.  Itiots.  demonstrations,  acts  whicli 
sliow  disrepect  for  our  Hag,  lor  high  govern- 
ment olliciais,  and  for  l.iw  and  order  have 
btvome  a  way  of  life  for  lar  U>o  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

Onlv  a  .small  h.uidful  of  our  Jjolltical  lead- 
ers, like  CoiiL're.ssman  Olm  Teague.  have  cx- 
jircssed  real  concern  about  lliese  conditions. 
Uulortunaiely  nutspoken  men  hke  him  are 
in  a  small  minority,  while  the  great  majority 
.stiU  seem  to  "'go  along  to  i/et  alona  '" 

And — here  is  what  also  disturbs  me  most 
(■f  all-  instead  of  Ijemg  outraged  by  what 
has  been  going  un.  inaiiy  of  our  leaders  on 
the  national  level  seom  to  be  spending  most 
of  tlieir  time  making  up  excuses  for  Im"- 
havlor  winch  we  were  brought  up  to  con- 
sider as  obscene.  Illegal,  perverse,  irresponsi- 
ble, riotous,  and  even   treasonous. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  freedom  these  (hiys  — 
and  we  liear  very  little  about  responsibility. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  right  to  cxprcs 
one's  self — and  very  little  about  the  rigiit  of 
other  iteople  to  avoid  Ijemg  ollended  by  sucli 
i'>:j>rcssion. 

We  liCiir  a  lot  about  the  underprlvlln'.'f  d 
poor-  but  very  little  about  the  under- 
privileged taxpayer  who  is  being  made  the 
scaivogoat  lor  the  deserving  and  the  unde- 
serving jjoor  alike. 

We  inissyfoot  among  a  lot  of  high-soun'i- 
ing  names.  VJe  call  drunkards  'alcoholics." 
we  call  homosexuals  "deviates,"  we  call  draft 
dodgers,  "card  burners,"  and  slackers 
"pacifists"  or  '"conscientious  objectors."  we 
call  dope  addicts  "experimenters  in  pcr- 
sunaliiy  extension,"  we  call  criminals  "vic- 
•i.ms  of  society." 

.Some  ol  tills  may  be  all  right.  .Some  of  .t 
may  rcticct  a  more  comp.issionatc  attitude  in 
our  society.  But  I  tiiink  ttie  lime  has  coma 
when  we  should  and  must  draw  a  liuo 
separating  compassion  irom  soI'Liieadednes.^, 
permissiveness  and  timidity. 

Near  the  end  of  his  great  boo'.c  on  the 
decline  and  fall  of  Ihe  Roman  Empire,  Ed- 
ward Gibbon  lists  llie  reasons  for  ihe  dis- 
solution  (f  the  great  ;>olitical  f.jrce  which 
had  lield  the  civilized  world  together  I'^.r 
more  than  ."lOO  >ears.  Tlie  (jrincipal  reasons 
included — 

1.  Excessive  siiendlng  by  the  central  gov- 
trnment. 

2.  Unwillingness  of  the  young  men  to  bear 
arms  in  delense  of  their  country. 

3.  Overindulgence    In    luxury. 

4.  Widespread  sexual  iinmorality  and  easy 
(;ivor:c,  wiiicli  destroyed  the  integrity  of 
larnilv  life. 

5.  The  spread  of  cllemmacy — girls  looking 
and  1  ctmg  like  men.  men  looking  and  acting 
like  girls. 

0.  Disregard  l'  r  religion. 

That  was  Rome.  1400  years  ago.  Does  tlie 
picture  yeeiTi  to  apply  to  tiie  United  States 
today? 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  complacent 
P(  llyannas  who  pooh-pooh  the  idea  that  our 
moral  fabric  is  disintegrating,  and  vlio  claim 
that  conditions  are  no  worse  today  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

Wlicn  most  of  us  were  young,  woir.^n 
didn't  live  In  constant  fear  ot  assault,  rob- 
bery, and  rape.  Parents  could  send  their 
children  down  to  the  corner  store  without 
dying  a  thousand  deaths  until  they  returned. 
A  man  could  walk  ills  dog  around  his  neigh- 
borliood  at  night  without  fear  of  being 
mugged,  or  beaten  up,  or  murdered  Just  lor 
kicks. 

We  all  remember  when  a  rape  was  a  front 
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pii{e  storv  Now  in  most  Urt?e  c1tl««.  It's  a 
rjn-of-the  mill  story  mclcecl  away  amorig 
the  want  atts  and  the  minor  trafflc  acclclents 
I'  a  rapist  wanta  to  make  the  frrint  pages 
h-'  has  to  commit  hia  crime  in  wh<'lesale  lots 
and  in  an  especially  spectacular  manner 
The  competition  is  too  great. 

Many  of  yr.u  read  about  the  revolt  ta«t 
^eek  of  the  large  section  of  the  student  body 
at  Howard  University  when  a  mob  of  stu- 
dents drove  the  university  administrators 
out  of  their  ofBces  and  forcibly  occupied  ttje 
entire  administration  building  of  the  Uni- 
v.'rsl'y  for  a  period  of  several  days  Thl», 
almost  In  the  shadow  of  the  Nation  s  Capitol 
For  an  example  closer  to  home — would  yini 
believe  it  if  I  told  you  that  three  of  the  c.ittje 
theft  rln>{s  uncovered  by  this  tssoclatlon 
diirinsT  the  past  year  were  conip<ised  of  stu- 
dents nr  Texivs  AAM  College'  Now  this  Is 
s.jmething  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly  with 
the  comment  that  Bviys  will  be  Boys.  '  when, 
f  >r  ex.imple  you  realize  that  the  ringleader 
oi  one  group  a  student  in  the  junior  cla»a 
now  serving  five  years  In  the  penitentiary, 
h.id  developed  against  him  convicting  ev|- 
il  nee  on  &2  separate  the't  cases,  includlrig 
ciitle.  horses,  trailers,  and  saddles  Our 
Inspectors  recovered  stolen  property  disposed 
of  by  this  <roup  as  far  away  as  Billings. 
Montana.  anU  Fort  Collins  Colorado  In 
betweea  thla  ring  i  major  theft  actlvllie*. 
it   stripped  automobiles  on  the  campus 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  two  sophomope 
students,  an  agricultural  education  maji^r 
and  a  range  science  major,  ring  leaders  ijf 
another  theft  group  opieratmg  la  three  coun- 
ties, have  been  Indicted  w.ia  evidence  de- 
veloped by  this  associations  inspect'irs 

And  Violence'  Violence  is  too  common  for 
mention  One  need  only  glance  at  the  news- 
paper headlines  to  realize  t^iat  the  seeds  aX 
revolution  are  being  sown  throughout  the 
country  today  The  assault  on  a  single  day 
last  April  if  185000  demonstrators  against 
the  Vietnam  war  with  displays  of  hatred 
for  our  country  and  contempt  for  Its  law^ 
and  institutions  is  example  enough  Or  thp 
75.000  who  descended  on  the  nation  s  capltifl 
on  October  21st  and  created  m.iss  havofl 
During  the  past  two  years  more  than  128 
An'.encan  cities  have  experienced  outbiirst* 
or   racial   violence 

We  can  t  blame  the  newspapers  If  they 
were  to  cover  all  the  violence  in  their  com- 
munities in  the  way  they  used  to  cover  n. 
they  would  have  to  have  a  special  etiltor  tof 
rape,  a  special  edtior  for  armed  assault,  an^ 
so  on. 

Listen  to  these  statistics  for  a  momend. 
In  the  United  States  today  there  Is  a  forcible 
rape  every  26  minutes,  .^nd  these  are  jus^ 
the  rapes  th  it  are  rep<.irted 

There  is  an  armed  robbery  everv  flvf 
mmutes- 

There  is  an  aggravated  assault  every  three 
minutes 

There  is  .->  car  theft  every  minute  of  evert 
day  of  the  year.  t 

Violence  h.is  become  a  common  thing  iij 
uiu-  dai;y  lues  Blat.int  disregard  for  the 
rights  and  the  freedom  of  others  h^is  become 
a  commonplace  thing 

Governments  like  ours  were  formed  U) 
substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  o( 
force  A  government  can  only  lose  the  respec( 
for  which  It  IS  held  when  for  political  rea-. 
sous  its  public  offleials  do  not  fully  enforce 
ic^  laws 

The  freedoms  our  forefathers  (ought  ancj 
died  to  obtain  are  now  being  used  to  weaken 
and  divide  our  great  country  Listen  to  thes^ 
suitements  which  were  publicly  made  by  onq 
of  the  more  militant  civil  righu  leaders 

We'se  got  to  tell  Jcjhnson  that  if  we  don'd 
get  home  rule  here  m  Washmgt^ju  we  re  go- 
ing to  disrupt  this  city  completely  " 

In  Cleveland  they're  building  stores  witrt 
no  windows-all  brick  I  don  t  know  whal! 
ttiey  think  they'll  accomplish  It  just  means 
we  h.ive  to  mo.e  from  Molotov  cocktails  to 
a..  n.im;te." 


EXTFNSIONS  f)F  RKMARKS 

In  Chicago  he  said— 'I'm  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  take  it  over  lock,  stock  and 
txirrel   ' 

What  used  t-i  be  .-ailed  treii.son  la  being  ac- 
cepted today  as  (ree<lom  of  s(>eech  What 
used  u>  be  called  riot  and  insurrection  not 
so  long  ago  Is  t»xlay  called  freedom  of  ,is- 
sembly  And  academic  freedom-  :i8  a  noted 
e<luc  itor  recently  said   - 

Has  become  a  sort  of  Yalu  River  (>ehlnd 
which  Educuti-irs  and  StudenU  alike  .ue  im- 
mune from  fttt-ick  but  from  which  Uiey  .ire 
free  to  sitlly  forth  to  .ittack  everything  else, 
including  their  own  school  ,uid  college  " 

Whose  fault  Is  this  condition''  In  a  way. 
lis  everyone's  fault  Tcmj  many  ..f  us  have 
been  t-ilking  about  freedom  witliout  really 
knowing  what  free<lom  is  all  about 

Educators,  politicians,  clergymen,  busi- 
nessmen farm  griiupa,  and  almost  everyone 
else — have  been  dem.indlng  more  and  more 
freedom  for  more  and  more  pi-opie  as 
groups  often  .it  the  expense  of  individual 
freedom  But  they  have  f.uled  to  emphasize 
the  responsibilities  of  freedom  Tliere  has 
been  i  lot  of  talk  al)out  so-called  "CIvU 
Rights  ■  and  .ibsolutely  no  tnentlon  of  Civil 
Re.iponslbllltiea"  'Vou  r\in  t  gain  freedom  by 
taking  It  .iway  from  somebo<ly  else  Freedom 
Is  something  yrai  earn  and  deserve  and  btilld 
and  ore.ite  for  yourself 

But  most  of  all  I  blame  the  people  who 
should  have  been  giving  this  country  respon- 
sible leadership  ,ind  instead  have  given  It 
meaningless  phr;ises  and  political  slogans 
For  t<oo  long  a  time  all  decisions  regarding 
the  direction  and  destiny  of  our  country 
have  been  politically  orlente<l  decisions  Eco- 
nomic decisions  have  been  political  rather 
than  economic  social  decisions  have  been 
political  rather  than  social,  military  de- 
cisions have  been  political  raUicr  than  mili- 
tary foreign  policy  decisions  have  been 
political  rather  than  dlplomuuc.  public  edu- 
cation decisions  have  been  political  rather 
than  practical 

And  we  find  on  the  national  scene  at  this 
very  moment  an  array  of  candidates  eager 
to  continue  this  practice  which  iti  my  opinion 
has  created  the  pattern  of  frustration  and 
confusion  which  typifies  all  of  the  major 
segments  of   our  society   today 

If  conditions  were  different  and  favorable, 
these  national  leaders  would  be  the  hrst  to 
claim  credit,  so  a  great  deal  of  the  blame  for 
the  saddening  conditions  that  do  exist  must 
be  placed  it  the  doorstep  of  these  sume  na- 
tional leaders  who  have  .ill  but  incited  cer- 
tain elements  of  our  society  to  not.  and  have 
refused  to  condemn  such  riots  until  they 
became   a   political   embarrassment 

Thev  have  led  too  many  of  our  citizens  to 
regard  freedom  as  meaning  freedom  from 
unpleasantness.  lree<lom  from  work,  freedom 
from  discipline,  freedom  from  sacnflce.  free- 
dom from  duty,  freedom  from  responsibility, 
freedom  from  concern  for  your  neighbor. 

That  isn't  freedom  at  all.  And  those  who 
lead  the  uninformed,  the  uneducated,  and 
the  Ignorant  along  that  path  are  guilty  ol 
political  bribery  and  blackmail. 

Too  many  of  our  citizens  demand  the  right 
to  determine  what  is  moral  and  what  Is  not. 
They  end  up  determining  that  nothing  is 
Immoral,  everything  goes.  They  feel  no  obli- 
gation toward  others  who  maintain  tradl- 
tlon.il  moral  standards  They  feel  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  yiUing  who  are  not  prepared 
for  exposure  to  the  kind  of  Immorality  that 
they  desire  to  preach  and  practice  "ThLs  Is 
not   freedom:    this  is  irresponsibility 

When  men  Uike  the  law  into  their  own 
b.inds.  when  men.  acting  as  individuals,  de- 
cide for  themselves  which  laws  they  will 
obey  and  which  they  will  disobey,  then  we 
don  t  h.ive  freedom,  we  have  a  direct  and 
aggr.Hvated  assault  on  all  freedoms  In  every 
society  of  free  men  there  must  be  law-givers 
and  law-ablders.  and  there  must  be  penal- 
ties for  those  who  will  not  abide 

The  Supreme  Court  has  preoccupied  itself 
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for  years  with  the  rights  of  the  accused  It 
has  all  but  rendered  our  police  helpless  But 
let  us  examine  the  situation.  Do  we  Have  a 
serious  problem  with  innocent  persons  being 
wrongly  convicted''  Do  we  really  believe  that 
our  police  are  seizing  every  opportunity  to 
"brutalize  "  suspects'>  Is  this  really  the  prob- 
lem' No.  of  course.  It  Isn't.  The  real  prob- 
lem Is  the  .ibuse  of  thousands  of  liuuK-enl 
helpless  people  by  hardened  criminals  Why. 
then  cannot  the  Supreme  Court  address  it- 
self to  this  problem,  rather  than  destroying 
the  effectiveness  of  the  police  who  ire  trying 
to  protect  US'* 

Not  long  ago  a  Judge  freed  a  woman  who 
had  confessed  t<^  killing  her  four-year-old 
child  I  reed  the  woman  because  her  atlor- 
nev  was  lUit  present  when  .she  confessed  her 
crime  The  womjin  thanked  the  Judge  and 
he  reprimanded  her  He  said  "D!>nt  thank 
me.  thank  the  supreme  Court,  Ifou  should 
go  to  Jail  for  your  crime  "  The  woman  went 
tree 

A  patrolman  in  Washington.  DC,  an- 
swered a  fire  alarm,  and  touiid  a  building 
buriuiig  When  he  approached  the  Are,  two 
men  walked  up  to  him  and  one  man  said, 
"This  is  the  man  that  did  it  '  The  patrolman 
said  to  the  other  man  "What  do  you  have  to 
say  lor  yourself  "  The  second  man  said 
"""Yes,  I  set  the  lire  '"  The  court  threw  his 
confession  out  on  the  basis  that  the  patrol- 
man should  not  have  questioned  the  second 
man  without  a  lawyer  present 

Sometime  ago  the  W^ishington  police  ar- 
rested a  man  caught  in  the  very  act  ol  rap- 
ing a  22  year  old  Government  emplovee  Tins 
man  had,  on  two  other  occasions,  within  the 
previous  six  months  been  charged  with  the 
same  type  of  crime  In  the  first  InstJince  the 
c;ise  was  dismissed  t>ecause  the  victim  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  go  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  trial  The  second  case  was  dis- 
missed by  the  trial  court  on  the  technical 
grounds  that  the  police  had  made  an  illegal 
search  because  of  their  failure  to  iirsl  ob- 
tain a  search  warrant  He  was  finally  tried, 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  by  the  District 
Court,  but  listen  to  this — our  very  learned 
U  S  Court  of  .'Appeals  reversed  his  convic- 
tion because  the  Trial  Coun  let  the  jury 
see.  at  their  retiuest  the  official  weather  re- 
port tor  the  time  ol  the  alleged  attack,  wnlch 
certuied  that  the  weather  was  clear,  the 
temperature  in  the  low  7u's  and  the  visibil- 
ity eight  miles  rhe  basis  for  the  Appellate 
Court  decision  w.is  that  the  trial  juuRe  erred 
in  letting  the  jury  see  the  weather  report 
after  the  jury  started  deliberating  and  tint 
the  defense  counsel  had  no  way  of  attack- 
ing It  alter  he  had  contended  ,it  the  trial 
that  there  wasn  t  enough  light  to  make  a 
positive   Identification   possible. 

This  IS  not  fiction'  This  Is  modern  day 
.\merica!  This  is  law  enforcement  and  jus- 
tice under  the  "Great  Society""''  Why  must 
It  be  that  way'  Why  cannot  the  Supreme 
Court  turn  Its  resources  to  solving  the  crime 
problem  rather  than  erecting  legal  means 
for  fhe  criminal  to  escape?  Whose  rights  are 
most  important,  the  general  public  s  or  the 
habitual  criminal's?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
about  80  percent  of  serious  crime  is  by  re- 
peat offenders  ' 

Many  ol  us  who  live  on  farms  and  ranches 
.ire  partially  Isolated  from  the  conditions 
which  I  have  described  and  don't  have  to 
face  them  on  a  day-to-day  or  week-to-week 
basis  like  some  of  our  city  cousins  But  this 
IS  our  country  too.  and  we  need  to  become 
concerned  There  are  too  many  of  us  who 
show  a  lack  in  interest  in  anything  which 
does  not  have  an  Immediate  and  direct  per- 
sonal effect  There  are  loo  many  of  us  who 
show  a  willingness  to  compromise  ones 
principles  ano  beliefs  so  long  as  the  immedi- 
ate etfect  of  doing  so  is  not  too  earthshakmg 
But  this  step  by  step  erosion  of  America  s 
fundamental  concepts  of  patriotism,  self- 
reliance,  individual  dignity,  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility    has     now     reached     the     point 
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where  It  threatens  the  continued  existence 
of  our  great  country  as  the  cornerstone  and 
anchor  point  of  true  freedom  of  opportunity 
lor  the  individual. 

Many  of  our  national  leaderb  have  em- 
braced a  philosophy  which  regards  the  In- 
dividual as  being  Incapable  of  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  complex  problems  each  one  of 
us  face  today  The  extent  to  which  govern- 
ment ixits  already  assumed  responsibility  for 
basic  economic  requirements  has  truly  weak- 
ened lndi\ldual  initiative. 

nie  present  economic  situation  in  which 
this  country  fliids  itself  today  must  in  sub- 
stantial degree  be  charged  to  the  so-called 
New  Economics"  which  have  drastically  in- 
fluenced Ooverninent  spending  and  "man- 
.iged""  bailc  tistal  jiollry  lor  tile  litst  ten  years. 
It  IS  almost  impossible  today  to  find  in  a  top 
level  llnanclal  advisory  capacity  of  our  Na- 
tional Crovernment  men  who  believe  a  debt  Is 
a  debt  and  that  a  permanent  program  of 
spending  above  income  will  bring  disaster  to 
an  individual,  i  lamlly,  a  company,  or  a  gov- 
ernment. In  our  national  leadership  cf)uncils 
I'ractlcal  men  of  experience  have  been  re- 
placed by  the<iretlcal.  ;icadcmlc  types.  They 
operate  under  a  tar  different  economic  and 
[x>litlcal  philosophy  Irom  that  which  pre- 
vailed ^us  the  basis  for  this  nation  becoming 
the  strongest  country  in  the  long  history  of 
the  world,  nieir  iiliilo.soijhy  does  not  coun- 
tenance stub  thlncs  .ts  balanced  budgets  and 
debt  retirement,  riiese  ogg-head  economists 
rationalize  that  "it  makes  no  difference  about 
the  size  of  the  debt  because  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves," Neverthele.'s  continued  deficit  .spend- 
ing by  the  .National  Government  has  brought 
Inflation,  and  none  of  their  rationalizing  can 
deny  the  fact  that  the  American  dollar  has 
k*t  about  GO'  of  its  buying  power  since 
1940.  and  appear."!  destined  to  lose  more. 

Ladles  can  rebel,  jirotest.  demonstrate. 
I)icket.  and  boycott  the  grocery  .stores;  con- 
gressmen can  order  investigations;  but  the 
real  cxilprit  is  the  "New  Economics"  of  gov- 
ernment .Some  of  these  Economists  call  it  a 
"Government  MnnaRed  Economy"  and  others 
call  it  a  "CJovernment  Controlled  Economy". 
Whether  manatced  or  conlrolled.  they  have 
made  a  tness  of  the  (iiiancial  affairs  of  this 
country  from  the  towering  federal  debt  of 
approximately  S.'350  billion  and  the  sv.-iftly 
rising  cost  of  living  to  the  deficit  in  our  in- 
ternational "Balance  ol  Payments"  and  the 
diminishmt;  of  the  treasury  of  gold  at  Port 
Knox. 

Barrons  Financial  Weekly  has  this  to  say 
about  the  Presidents  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  to  which  I  agree: 

'"It  Is  not  a  disinterest,ed  lx)dy  of  schol- 
ars, competent  or  otherwise.  Cloaked  In  aca- 
demic robes,  it  has  turned  into  an  organ  of 
political  and  economic  propaganda"'. 

"Par  from  .  eeking  to  appraise  business  and 
financial  trends,  a  difficult  task  at  Ijest.  the 
Council  of  Economic  ..\dviscrs  has  been  more 
c.inceriied  with  defending  worthless  guide- 
lines and  meddling  with  wages  and  prices. 
Like  all  maniniilalors.  they  have  proven 
hopelessly  inc[)t  either  at  grasping  or  coping 
With  cause  and  elfecl  or  supply  and  demand." 
We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  history.  On  the 
one  hand,  dramruic  and  fast  changing  ad- 
v.iiices  m  icchnokigy  and  science  offer  mira- 
culous opportunities  to  improve  the  creative 
level  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vio- 
lence, the  license,  the  financial  and  moral  ir- 
responsibility which  Infest  our  land  have 
caused  great  divisions  among  our  people.  Do 
we  have  the  emotional  stability  as  a  people 
to  reject  the  damaging  and  negative  tenden- 
cies of  our  society  in  order  to  properly  and 
fully  utilize  the  opportunities  that  scientific 
advancement  holds  before  us. 

Ttiere  are  those  who  contend  that  old- 
fashioned  creeds,  the  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  founding  philosophies  of  this 
country's  early  days  are  now  outmoded  and 
inapplicable  to  this  computerized  age  of 
space  and  science.  Our  schools  have  been 
Instructed    to    refrain    from    teaching    our 


children  the  power  and  glory  of  prayer.  We 
have  successfully  and  shamefully  defended  In 
court  our  children's  right  to  Ignore  the 
salute  of  the  flag.  Groups  are  hard  at  work 
trying  to  abolish  Christmas  and  Easter  pro- 
grams In  schools,  eliminate  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  Presidential  proclamations  of  prayer; 
even  working  to  remove  Chaplains  from  our 
Armed  Forces. 

I  reject  these  contentions  and  all  of  this 
nonsense.  I  don't  believe  that  we  can  com- 
fortably take  pride  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  of  the  day  amidst  the  im- 
morality, irreverence,  irresponsibility,  and 
violence  which  exists  in  stich  volume  m  our 
society  today. 

What  can  we  do  about  it'' 

There  is  no  quick  and  easy  solution.  But  we 
can  make  a  start  by  taking  our  lieads  out  of 
the  grovind  and  recognizing  the  growing  crisis 
around  us  for  what  it  is.  We  can  start  as 
individuals  by  abandoning  the  philosophy 
of  non-involvement  in  matters  of  ptiblic 
Interest,  an  attitude  which  too  many  of  us 
have  embraced  in  recent  years.  We  must  be 
wining  to  accept  our  citizenship  responsi- 
bilities. We  must  choose  our  national  lead- 
ers with  more  care  and  caution. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

We  can  start  relearning  the  art  r,|  sell-dis- 
cipline and  insisting  that  all  elements  within 
our  society  learn  it,  also. 

We  must  relearn  and  leach  others  that,  in 
the  common  Idiom,  there's  no  such  thing 
as  a  jrcc  lunch." 

Our  American  .society  was  based  on  a  .sys- 
tem of  earned  rewards  and  earner!  punish- 
ments. There  is  no  place  in  our  society  lor 
either  rewards  or  punishments  that  are  not 
earned. 

We  must  learn  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  Violence  is  Violence,  no  matter  .what 
the  cause  in  which  it  is  perpetrated  Vio- 
lence is  a  grievous  breach  ol  the  law  and 
must  be  treated  as  such. 

Treason  is  .still  treason  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  Anyone  who  gives  :ud  and 
comfort  to  an  enemy  of  the  United  Stales 
is  flirting  With  the  very  essence  oJ  tre:tson. 
And  this  should  be  true  whether  that  man 
is  a  presidential  candidate,  a  negro  minister, 
or  a  foreign  agent.  The  same  goes  lor  sedition 
and  for  all  those  who  preach  .-edition,  who 
teach  it  to  their  students,  or  who  seek  to 
arouse  sedition  in  others  by  burning  iheir 
draft  cards  or  defaming  and  disgracing  ilie 
American  Flag. 

We  must  stop  coddling  the  breakers  of 
oiu"  laws,  making  up  excuses  for  them,  look- 
ing complacently  the  other  way  because  it  is 
safer  and  easier  to  ignore  them,  or  because 
it   is   politically   expedient   to  do  so. 

We  have  tried  the  soft  approach,  and  many 
of  us  hoped  it  would  make  conditions  better. 
This  has  failed.  Conditions  have  become 
worse,  not  better,  and  they  are  growing  worse 
with  every  passing  day. 

We  must  grow  tougher  in  our  approach 
and   we   must   tighten   our   financial   belt. 

We  must  rediscover  for  ourselves — and 
teach  to  others — the  truth  that  freedom  is 
Inseparable  from  responsibility.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  win — freedom — but  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  live  with  it.  and  still  more 
difficult,  we  are  finding,  for  the  individual 
to  keep  it. 

Freedom  is  indivisible,  .^ny  so  called  free- 
dom that  impairs  and  impedes  the  legitimate 
freedom  of  others  is  tyranny,  whether  it  be 
In  the  form  of  an  all-powerful  dictator,  or 
whether  it  be  in  the  lorm  of  an  arrogant, 
oppressive,  and  bigoted  power  .structure,  or 
whether  it  be  in  the  lorm  of  a  violent,  lazy, 
selfish,  irreverent  and  iin-jiatriotic  minority. 

These  solutions  may  sound  impractical. 
even  corny.  C'jrtalnly  they  sound  old- 
fashioned.  But  I  lirmly  Ijelieve  thai  the  old- 
fashioned  creeds  and  homespun  jjliilosophics 
that  spring  from  our  heritage  .still  provide 
the  best  foundaiic.n  for  an  attack  on  the 
mi'.ltitude  of  problems  that  f.ice  us  even  m 
this  fast-moving  space  age. 


History  has  shown  us  that  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  civilization  where  there 
has  been  an  acceptance  of  citizenship  re- 
sponsibility by  a  broad  group  of  people  on 
a  grass  roots  basis.  The  ancient  empires  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  for  example,  achieved  their 
initial  greatne.ss  when  individual  citizens 
provided  advancement  in  such  areas  as  sci- 
ence, medicine,  judicial  matters,  education, 
and  economic  trade.  Cireat  cities  in  which 
tlie  citizens  both  look  pride  and  accepted 
reKponsibllity  were  the  loundalion  of  these 
empires  of  the  i)ast.  However,  as  the  central 
governments  became  more  and  more  jjower- 
lul,  the  citl7.enshlp  ol  the  cities  and  the 
countryside  abdicated  their  responsibilities 
to  provide  for  their  own  jirogress  and  wel- 
fare to  these  central  govornments  .Arrogant 
and  improperly  motivated,  but  strong  central 
governments  resulted  and  <-ontrlbuted  to  the 
eventual  crumbling  of  once  great  clvlliza- 
lions.  leaving  only  the  nuns  of  once  great 
striKiures  ..f  m.-irhle  and  .'tone. 

We  inu.st  not  let  history  repeat  it.self.  ;is  it 
sometimes  li.xs  a  liabit  of  doing.  We  must 
learn  from  the  [)ast  and  realize  that  pres- 
ervation (it  the  integrliy  and  dignity  of  each 
man  ;is  an  Individual  is  \ital.  The  only  ave- 
nue for  the  preservation  (jf  our  way  of  life 
and  it-s  Improvement  for  our  fellowmen  lies 
not  in  more  reliance  upon  our  central  gov- 
ernment in  Washington,  but  In  the  accejit- 
ance  ol  citizon.ship  responsibilities  at  the 
grass  roots  level  bv  as  many  peojile  as  .-an  be 
motivated  to  do  ^o 

A  responsible  citizen  is  one  who  is  awn  re 
ol  ihe  creative  nature  of  man.  Of  all  tlie 
rreatures  that  inhabit  the  earth,  man  Is  the 
only  one  that  is  not  content  to  merely  exist 
in  his  environment,  God  lias  (.'iven  men  the 
mental  capacity  to  alter  or  rhanee  their 
environment.  Our  Christian  training  and 
hafkground  leaches  us  that  this  superior 
ability  should  be  directed  toward  improv- 
ing life  for  our  lellow  beings  on  earth  In 
this  sense  each  one  of  us  lias  a  responsibility 
to  be  creative;  that  is,  to  make  whatever  con- 
tribution we  can  .is  individuals  toward  main- 
taining and  improving  the  environment  of 
our  .society  :is  a  whole.  Unlortunatcly,  too 
many  of  us  have  been  leaving  this  respoii.sl- 
bility  to  others,  or  worse  still,  have  been 
abdicating  it  to  tlie  tiuestionable  leader.^ hip 
(jf  a  coalition  of  professional  i>o!ilicians  and 
log-headed,  theoretical  economists. 

I  think  most  of  us  have  good  intentions, 
but  we  have  let  ourselves  become  so  prc- 
.jccupied  with  our  own  ix-rsoii.il  day-to-d.iy 
I)roblems  and  pleasures  that  we  ha\e  neglect- 
ed our  individual  obligation  for  active  par- 
ticipation and  involvement  in  l!:ose  affairs 
of  .society  as  a  whole  which  arc  shaping  the 
destiny  of  our  country.  Good  intentions 
and  lofty  desires  in  themselves  will  not  .solve 
the  [)rotaIems  that  face  us  today. 

The  philosopher  and  writer.  R  F,  Morton,  m 
discussing  the  Proverbs,  stales  this:  'We 
only  begin  to  live  in  any  true  ..iid  :^atisfac- 
tory  sense  when  we  have  learned  to  take 
each  (lay  h\  itself,  and  use  it  as  if  it  were 
our  last,  and  indeed  as  if  it  were  our  all: 
dismissing  the  thought  of  tomorrow  ;is  mere 
lihantom  which  lorever  evades  .lur  grasp  — 
it  is  well  for  us,  llien,  each  mcjrnlng  uj  take 
the  day  fresh  from  God's  liands,  and  at  onre 
10  throw  our  whole  soul  into  it,  ;ind  to  live 
it  With  a  [jure  intensity,  a  sense  ..f  .olemn 
and   joyful   responsibihly !"" 

Tlie  trouble  with  so  many  of  us  is  that  v.e 
are  always  getting  ready  to  .act  instead  of 
acting;  we  are  gelling  ready  to  participaie 
but  never  really  jjarticipate  m  public  alfaiis. 

The  psychologist,  William  Moullon  Mar- 
ston.  once  a.'.kcd  three  thousand  i>cr£Oi.^  this 
question:  "What  have  you  to  live  for."  "  He 
was  shocked  to  lind  out  94':  were  simply  en- 
tiuring  the  present  while  they  "waited  for  the 
future  Tliey  were  wailing  for  .something  to 
iiajjpcn:  waiting  for  the  children  to  grow  up. 
Wiiillng  lor  next  year.  They  were  waiting  lor 
another  time  to  take  a  long,  dreamed  about 
trip;  waiting  fc-  someone  to  die;  '*"aiting  for 
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tnmorri'*   without  realizing  that  ^11  myone 
hiia  for  certiiln  Is  Uxlay ' 

The  tlnancltil  mess  that  we  And  our  coun- 
try m  todHv  the  violence  and  unrest  on  tha 
diinieRtic  scene  the  muddled  foreign  policy, 
the  suarlng  crime  rate  the  (llsregftrd  for  law 
.md  order,  these  things  h^ven  t  been  crealett 
overnight  A  major  trouble  Is  that  when 
these  trends  st<irted  and  have  progressed,  too 
m.mv  of  us  hiive  been  'Ariiicing  it  out.  hoping 
the  trends  would  change,  leaving  the  prob-« 
lem  to  others 

Each  day  otters  us  opp<irtunltles  and  ona 
of  life's  most  precious  possessions,  time  Iti 
self  It  Is  .1  jhHine  to  forever  lose  and  wa«ta 
these  most  valued  elements  of  our  lives  by 
procrastination  while  our  society  moves 
he.idlong  towurd  disaster  Rescilve  on  every 
cl:iv  of  your  life  to  give  full  attention  to  tha 
moment  right  .it  hand  for  life  is  made  up 
ol  mt>ment8  at  hand,  and  only  m  this  wuy 
i-iin  you  live  your  life  tjn  the  fullest  .ind; 
fuinu  your  responsibilities  .ts  a  creatlvo 
citizen 

It  s  so  easy  to  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
.sist.mce  by  sjiylng  I  cant  do  anything  about 
,t;i  this  ■  yet  the  fact  is  you  c.in  do  some-' 
thing,   you  must  do  something! 

When  you  get  home  from  this  convention^ 
write  your  Congressman  and  let  him  know 
your  views  on  those  public  itfairs  with  which 
you  have  con.^m  If  you  and  he  have  dlffer- 
iMi;  -.lewm  write  nim  ^nyw.iy.  and  let  him 
know  how  you  Jirler  with  him  and  why  The 
ne.xt  time  your  congressman  nr  legislator 
coiiifs  U)  town,  collar  him  and  let  him  know 
i!i  person  how  you  feel  Write  .ind  ulk  to 
V.  iir  newspaper  editfir  Write  .ma  talk  to  the 
M-iimn-.-Hiher  college  profesoor.  or  even  col- 
lfi;c  pffsulent  who  may  be  m  your  com- 
numitt  iJeek  out  Tiiose  in  your  community 
who  influence  the  views  of  others  and  let 
them  know  of  your  concerns  and  thoughts. 

Conditions  aj-e  not  going  to  change  be- 
cause we  want  them  to  The  only  hope  for 
Change  is  for  you  and  me  and  thousands  of 
'thers  like  us  to  start  sounding  oil  about 
matters  ■>(  public  interest  There  must  be 
another  voice  heard  besides  that  of  the  Black 
Power  mobsters  .md  their  intellectual  com- 
panions Nobody  can  do  our  part,  as  small  as 
It  may  be.  but  you  and  me' 

In  closing  let  me  express  to  each  one  of 
y<iu  my  ^Tateful  appreciation  for  permitting 
me  to  serve  you  as  your  president  for  the 
piist  two  years  It  has  been  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience   that    I   shall    remember   always 

So  Amigos,  m  the  spirit  and  atmosphere 
"I  Old  S,in  Antonio  111  .^lose  my  final  report 
to  you  with  a  simple  adios 


A  Tribute  to  Editor  R.  T.  Crai?.  of  Texas 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Apr\l  19   1968 

M:  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  Pirsident, 
In  the  long  liistorv  of  Texas  lournalism, 
the  work  of  a  few  weekly  editors  has  had 
an  imprint  like  that  of  R  T  Craii;  .s  upon 
the   lournahstic  achievements  of  Texas 

R.  T  CraiK.  who  parsed  away  in 
Ffbniaiy  1968.  at  the  a*!e  of  78.  came  to 
Htiiderson  County.  Tex.,  as  a  young  man 
f:nm  Pnducali.  Ky  .  where  he  started  his 
ncw.spaper  career  and  vvheie  he  had 
printed  handcards  for  Vice  President 
.■\JlXfn  Barklcy  in  Alben  Barkley  s  first 
race  for  public  ofMce  Crali;  had  an  abid- 
iiii;  interest  in  politics  and  in  s'ovem- 
metu 

Vlien  r  was  .i  boy  R  T  Crais;  came  to 
my  hometown  of  Chandler  Henderson 
Cuunty.  Tex  ,  a  small  town  of  500  people, 
aiid    purchased   the   weekly   newspaper. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Chandler  Time.s  Cralt;  was  a  fearless 
editorialist,  and  his  influence  in  this 
small,  piney  wood.s.  east  Texas  vUlaRe 
was  !,'reat  He  remained  with  us  only  a 
few  years  but  the  imprint  of  his  influ- 
ence lingered  In  that  town  on  the  Neches 
River,  25  miles  from  the  county  seat  of 
Athens,  for  a  '.feneration 

Cram  purchased  the  .Athens  l>ailv  and 
Weekly  Review,  moved  from  ("handhr 
to  Athens,  Tex  ,  and  I  hen-  as  tlie  frillor 
and  publisher  of  the  leading  paper  m  one 
of  the  most  influential  (Kilitlcal  counties 
In  east  Texas.  Ins  influence  was  felt 
statewide 

Editor  R  T  CraiK  was  a  friend  of  my 
family,  a  friend  of  mine,  all  the  days 
of  my  life  For  more  than  50  years  our 
friendship  endured  When  I  was  alx>ut 
12  years  of  age.  I  earned  my  first  whole 
dollar  in  one  day  turniny  an  old  Wa.sh- 
mgton  handpress  for  him  in  Chandler 
Ut  run  off  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
Chandler  Times. 

R  T  Crali^  remained  my  fncnd  and 
political  ^idvlser  all  my  life  His  coun.sel 
was  invaluable     his  influence.  Kreat. 

The  tifne  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  a  very  close 
race.  R  T  Craig  carried  Henderson 
County  for  Lyndon  Johnsoti  by  the  larg- 
est majority  of  any  county  between  Waco 
in  central  Texas,  and  the  L«juisiana- 
Arkan-sas  borders  in  the  east.  He  was  a 
.stalwart  friend  of  Jimmy  .-Mired,  the  last 
Progressive  Governor  to  serve  Texas,  and 
who  .served  in  the  1930  <  CraiL'  broii.  lit 
to  the  town  of  Chandler.  O.  B.  Cokiuitt. 
the  incumbent  Governor  and  lie  wel- 
comed former  Presidents  lo  .Athens.  Tex. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  m  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  the  following: 

All  article  entitled  "R.  T.  Craic.  Ex- 
Editor.  Banker  Dies."  published  in  the 
Dallas  Mornini;  News  of  February  17 
1968: 

All  article  entitled  With  the  Passing 
of  Time.  ■  published  in  the  Athens  Daily 
Review  of  February  17.  1968; 

An  article  entitled  'R  T  Craig, '  pub- 
lislied  in  the  Tyler  Mornins  Tele'.:raph  of 
February  19.  1968: 

An  article  entitled  Mr  Crait;  Dies 
Thursday — Former  Editor  of  Review." 
published  in  the  .Athens  Weekly  Review 
of  February  22.  1968: 

.An  article  entitled  ■Y\rborough 
Voices  Condolences  Upon  Death  of 
CraiK."  published  m  the  Athens  Weekly 
Review  of  Fibruary  22.  1968: 

An  article  entitled  'Writer  Recalls  His 
Early  Career  With  Late  R  T  Craig. ' 
written  by  Elton  L.  Miller,  and  published 
m  the  Athens  Review  of  February  29 
1968, 

An  article  entitled  Rupert  T  Craig.  ' 
from  Letter.s  From  Readers,  written  by 
Elton  L  .Miller,  and  |)uoiislied  in  the 
Dallas  Moiniim  News    .ind 

An  article  entitled  "Senator  Yarbor- 
ODf;n  To  Attend  Rites  for  Texas  Editor," 
published  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
There  beint'  no  objection,  the  anicles 
were  ordered  to  Ije  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  D.yU.ia  «T»x.)   Morning  News. 

Feb    17.   1{*68| 

R  T  Craig,  Ex-Editor.  Banker  Dies 

Athens —Rupert  T    Craig,  veteran  editor. 

pohtician  and   financier,   died   Frld.xy   m   an 
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.■\thens   hosplijU    after   a   lengthy   Illness     He 
WHS  78 

When  a  young  man,  he  owned  a  weekly 
newspaper  .it  Chandler  He  hired  a  young 
printers  helper  n.inied  li<il|ih  Yarborough 
Nr)w  Sen  R.ilph  Yarborough  was  en  route 
to  Tt-xa-s  Friday  night  to  attend  the  luneral 
of  his  old  employer 

Craig  and  the  late  Ashley  M  Barnes  later 
'>wiied  the  .Mhens  Dally  Review  ,ind  .Athens 
Weekly  Review  for  2S  years 

Craig  s<;.ld  his  Interest  in  the  [xiper  to 
Barnes  m  1941  and  entered  the  banking  and 
rcil  estAte  fields 

He  bec.irne  a  st<aunch  backer  and  admirer 
•f  Y,irb<;rough  and  actively  helped  in  the 
election  of  James  V  Allred  as  governor  of 
Texas 

Crahi's  greatest  political  victory,  he  told 
friends  was  'chasing  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  out 
aiter  W..rld  War  I   • 

.After  selling  out  to  his  p.irtner.  Craig  be- 
came president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Athen.s 

-Services  .ire  .scheduled  in  the  First 
Meth'Kllst  Church  of  Athens  at  2  pm 
.S.iturday.  Burial  will  follow  in  an  .Athens 
cemetery. 

Survivors  include  his  wife:  a  .son  R  T 
Craig.  Jr  McKlnney;  a  daughter.  Mrs  MLstm 
Stover.  Athens;  a  stepson.  Rodney  John.son, 
Dallas 

(From  the  Athens  (Tex  »  Dailv  Re\lew 
Feb    17.  19681 
With  the  Passing  of  Time 
Tliere  was  a  considerable  period  of  time  in 
.Atheri.s   when   politics   was   the   number   one 
topic  of  discussion    In  Texas  there  were  few. 
If   .iny.   more   interested   in   the   .-iubject   and 
more   in    touch    with    the   politicians   them- 
selves than  the  man  who  served  as  editor  of 
TTie  .Athens  Review  from  I9I8  to  1941. 

Whether  it  was  Big  Jim  Farley.  Gov  Allan 
.Shivers,  Sen  Ralph  Yarborough  or  one  of  a 
hundred  others  who  held  important  posi- 
tions in  the  government,  Rupert  Craig  knew 
them  well  and  they  sought  his  advice  and 
counsel 

His  interest  In  politics  was  Intentionally 
conaned  pretty  well  uj  the  Deni'ic-ratic  Party 
in  which  he  believed  wholeheartedly  He  was 
knowledgeable  in  politics  to  a  degree  that 
few  men  .ire  When  he  supported  someone, 
he  went  iill  out 

There  were  others  In  .Athens  Just  as  inter- 
ested in  politics.  One  was  Archie  Underwood, 
now  of  Lubbock  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
everv  President  from  Roosevelt  to  L.  B  J  .md 
must  have  nlways  had  a  hotline  to  the  office 
of  the  President  and  every  governor  from  the 
eiUly  thirties  to  the  present  He  and  Craig 
and  others  like  them  made  .Athens  some- 
thing of  .1  bellweather  and  hub  for  politics  In 
East  Texas  and  sometimes  even  for  the  entire 
state 

From  newspaper  editor,  to  real  estate 
agent,  to  bank  president  and  then  lo  semi- 
reilrement  back  in  the  real  estate  business 
marks  the  business  life  of  R.  T.  Craig.  But 
through  It  all  his  greatest  joy  always  lay  in 
the  political  .irena  He  was  not  a  player  him- 
self, but  he  did  his  share  and  more  on  the 
sideline 

Times  change  Politics  take  a  back  seat  to 
the  war.  the  business  at  hand  and  commun- 
ity activities.  But  during  an  era  when  it  was 
the  number  one  interest,  Rupert  Craig  got 
as  much  kick  out  of  it  .us  any  man  and  de- 
veloped a  host  of  devoted  friends  who  re- 
mained f.ist  and  true  to  him  throughout  his 
life, 

(From  the  Tyler   iTex  i   Morning  Telegraph. 

Feb.  19,  19681 

R    T,  Craig 

East  Texas  has  lost  one  of  Its  most  useful 

citizens  in  the  death  of  R  T,  Craig  ol  Athens. 

He   was  one  of   the   best   known  and   highly 

respected   of   East   Texas   newspapers   editors 

and  in  that  capacity  .is  well  as  in  other  .  he 

was  .in  instrument  for  progress  in  this  region 
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and  in  the  .several  towns  where  he  produced 

nrwspapers  over  m;my  years. 

The  t.iwns  included  Kemp.  Chandler.  KlI- 
gore.  and.  lin.illy.  .Athen.s  Leaving  the  news- 
paper field  Hi  .Athens  in  1941.  he  engaged  in 
other  business  activities,  including  real 
estate  and  banking  Beyond  business,  he 
remained  .ictive,  until  health  failed.  In 
iifT.ilrs  looking  to  the  betterment  of  Athene 
and  Ka.st  Tpx;is  His  iiitcrpst  in  public  affairs 
extended  into  poliilos  f;enerally  and  in  par- 
ll.sau  roles  throu^jh  the  years 

One  of  his  closest  friends  in  SenaUjr  Ralph 
Yarborough.  .i  friendship  going  far  b;ick  to 
the  time  when  he  gave  the  Texas  senator  his 
first  job  inkini;  a  hand-operated  ))ress  in  Mr. 
Cr.iig's  Cliandler  newspaper  plant. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr  Craig  share  the 
sentiments  \oiccd  by  Senator  Yarborough 
who  said  th.it  the  '  pa.'^sing  of  editor  R,  T. 
Craig  takes  away  one  of  the  foremo.st  rural 
newspaper  editors  in  the  history  of  Texas." 
Mr,  Craig  merited  that  description,  lo  which 
IS  here  added  tliat  he  wis  foremost  in  a  great 
m.my  ways  tor  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity and  country 

I  FVoiT.  the  .A' hcn.s  i  Tex   i   Weekly  Review, 

Feb   -22.  1968  1 

Mr    CliAiG  Dies  Thirsdav:  Formkr  Editor  of 

Kfview 

Funeral  services  tor  R  T.  Craig.  78.  of 
■Atliens.  editor  .)f  The  .Athens  Review  fir  25 
years  .ind  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  American  press  and  a  clitirch, 
club  and  civic  worker,  wi'.l  be  lield  Saturday 
at  2  pin.  at  the  First  Methodist  Church, 

Or  Stanley  C.irter  .ind  the  Rev,  Marvin 
Johnson  will  conduct  the  .■■ervices  and  burial 
will  be  in  the  Athens  City  Cemetery  under 
the  direction  f  tlie  Has.si-ll  and  Foster  Fu- 
neral Home 

Mr  Craig  died  Thursday  at  7:10  p.m.  in 
an  Athens  liospit  il  .ifter  a  lengthy  lllnefs, 

Mr  Craig  beean  his  career  at  the  age  of  16 
as  the  youngest  licensed  printer  in  his  native 
slate  of  Kentucky  and  became  well  known 
m  the  profession  in  succeeding  years 
throughout  the  latu-n  His  newspaper  work 
gained  membership  lor  lilm  in  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  national  journalism  fraternity.  He  was 
awarded  a  professional  membership  in  the 
Soutliern  .Methodist  University  chapter  in 
1938  The  .iWiird  was  made  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Journalism  Congress  for 
his  oulst.mding  contribution  as  a  country 
editor  ol  the  .souih 

He  also  was  ,i  member  of  :!ie  Texas  Press 
A-ssoclation  f  >r  25  years 

.Mr.  Craig  w.is  born  :n  Shiloh.  Ky..  Nov. 
17.  1889.  and  was  the  son  ot  Henry  Clay  Craig 
and  Dana  Moss  Craig.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Louisville. 
Ky. 

As  a  fledgling  printer,  he  worked  for  a 
brief  time  under  Henry  Morse"  Watterson. 
a  l.imcd  editor  ot  the  Louisville  Courler- 
Juurnal  .uid  Irvin  Cobb  of  the  Paducah  News- 
Demixrat 

Mr  Craig  printed  the  first  campaign  cards 
for  .Alben  Barkley  while  with  the  News- 
Democrat  when  Barkley  ran  for  county  at- 
torney of  Mccracken  County,  Ky.  Barkley 
later  became  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  under  Harry  S  Truman  and  he  and 
Mr.  Crai«  were  friends  for  many  years. 

.After  receiving  his  license,  Mr.  Craig  trav- 
eled .IS  .1  young  printer  through  35  states 
and  worked  in  all  of  them.  Among  the  famous 
newspapers  he  worked  for  were  the  New  Or- 
;e.ins  Item,  the  Denver  Post.  Seattle  Post- 
Inieliigencer,  Seattle  Times,  Portland 
Oregonlan,  and  the  Vancouver  (Canada) 
Daily  Province.  For  a  brief  time  during  this 
three-year  stmt,  he  worked  for  The  Athens 
Review — which  lie  purchased  10  years  later — 
and  the  Kemp  News  The  latter  was  the  first 
paper  he  owned  He  bought  it  at  the  age  of 
18  .md  remained  at  Kemp  a  year  before  he 
sold  It. 
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Mr.  Craig  was  married  in  1911  to  Miss  Clara 
Elizabeth  Rhodes  of  Paducah  at  EvansvlUe, 
Ind..  and  they  moved  immediately  to  Texas 
They  lived  briefly  at  Eivstland  and  Texarkana 
before  moving  to  Chandler  He  purchased  the 
Chandler  Times  and  one  of  his  first  projects 
was  to  institute  a  trades  day.  He  established 
the  custom  of  bringing  a  well  known  per- 
sonage to  Chandler  lor  each  monthly  trades 
day.  The  first  he  brought  was  C.ov.  O,  B.  Col- 
quitt of  Texas,  liimself  a  former  news  editor 

Mr  Craig  owned  the  Kll^ure  News  Her:ild 
fcir  a  brief  period  and  returned  to  Chandler 
and  came  from  tliere  to  Athens  In  partner- 
thlji  with  .A.  M  Barnes  .Sr  ,  another  young 
printer,  he  purcha.sed  The  .Alliens  Review 
and  the  )?artnorship  lasted  until  1041  it  was 
that  year  that  Mr.  Craig  sold  Ills  interest  to 
Mr   Barnes. 

While  at  Ch.mdU-r  Mr.  Cr.ili;  >;.ive  IJ  iliih 
Yarboiough  i  now  United  .States  Senator  I 
his  first  job  and  paid  hlni  .i  ,.il\er  dollar  ,i 
week  lor  inking  the  old  .Army  l.and-olier.iied 
pre.'.s.  A  friendship  was  t.^rnied  which  l.i.sted 
tliroiigli  many  years  of  c.iinpaignlng  lor  Yar- 
borough. When  Yarboiough  announced  lor 
'^.jvernor  in  May,  1952,  .igalnst  the  incum- 
bent Allan  Shivers,  Mr.  Craig  resigned  his 
position  on  .Shivers'  state  democratic  com- 
tniltee  to  give  his  full  support  to  his  old 
friend 

Mr.  Craig  w.is  involved  in  most  ^.f  the  gu- 
bernatorial and  scnal^iria!  camjiaign.s  lield  in 
Tpx.ts  during  his  25  years  as  editor  ot  The 
Review,  One  of  the  campaigi'S  in  which  he 
]i;a\ed  an  important  r  'le  was  'liat  of  I  yn- 
d;)n  Johnson  when  he  was  elected  to  tlie 
L'nitcd  States  Senate  in  1948  by  the  very 
n  irrow  margin  (jf  87  votes  He  credited  Mr 
Cr.iig  with  a  large  share  of  the  victory  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Hender.son  County  w.is 
one  of  three  counties  in  this  congressional 
district  which  he  carried.  In  one  of  the 
counties,  Johnson  won  by  60  votes  In  an- 
other, he  won  by  24  votes.  He  carried  Hen- 
der.son Cotinty  by  467  votes 

Mr.  Craig  was  lionored  by  sever.il  gover- 
nors and  carried  on  volummou.s  corrcKjiond- 
ence   with   many   in   high   oflice. 

He  was  .in  avid  .'-porls  enthusiast  and  :ol- 
lowed  the  Athens  Hornets  wherever  they 
went.  He  covered  thousands  of  miles  \n  the 
late  1920s  and  1930s  and  went  with  the  famed 
Hornet  basketball  teams  lo  five  :  t-ile  cham- 
pionships and  two  national  championshijis 
He  personally  reported  from  Chicago  the 
second  national  liigh  school  championship 
which  the  Hornets  won  in  1930  against  Jena, 
La. 

Mr,  Craig  was  busy  m  the  meantime  in 
church  and  civic  affairs  He  .served  lor  15 
years  as  president  of  the  Athens  .school  board 
and  was  president  when  Bruce  Field  was 
built.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  stewards  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Athens,  as  chairman  of  the  Henderson 
County  rationing  board  during  World  War 
II,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Texas  to  three 
national  democratic  conventions  and  lo  ten 
state  conventions.  He  helped  to  nominate 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  first  lime  Roose- 
velt ran  for  the  Presidency 

He  was  a  charter  member  and  jiasl  presi- 
dent of  the  Athens  Rotary  Club. 

He  served  several  political  appoinlmenls. 
He  was  appointed  by  Oov  W.  Lee  O  Daniel  in 
1941  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Slate 
Teachers  Colleges  He  was  appointed  by  Oov. 
Beauford  Jester  t«  the  board  of  regents  of 
Texas  State  College  for  Women  iTWUi.  and 
was  appointed  lo  the  ."^lale  Democratic  Kxec- 
utlve  Committee  by  Oov  .Allan  Shivers  Oov. 
James  AUred  appointed  him  to  the  Texas 
Centennial   Commission 

Mr.  Craig  also  served  on  the  Texas  Com- 
mittee on  Displaced  Persons,  the  Suite  Com- 
mittee to  plan  oil  proration  for  Texas,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Trinity  River  Im- 
provement Association,  the  Texas  Council 
Retailers  Association,  chairman  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  the  Texas  Property 
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Defen.se  .Association  to  i)rotpct  the  Tidelands, 
and  as  a  member  ol  .i  three  man  committee 
of  advisors  for  Haliili  Yarborough's  campaign 
for  governor. 

Mrs  Craig  died  in  M,iy  of  1',154  ano  :n 
1958.  Mr  Craig  was  married  \i  Mr.'?  .Ann 
Johnson  of  Kemp. 

.survivors  are  his  wife;  one  .son.  R  T.  Craig 
Jr  of  McKmney,  one  daughter.  Mrs  M.ostin 
blover  of  Athens:  one  .stepson,  Rodney  Johu- 
Kon,  of  Dalla.s;  one  .sister,  Mrs.  Marg.iret  V.u\- 
mett  of  .Athens,  and  live  ^uMiidchililren  aii<l 
four   t'real-gr.iiuliiiildri-n 

Pallbearers  will  be  P'r.ink  Dorsey,  Charles 
Hawn.  Joe  Browning.  Joe  Foster.  Wayne  Jus- 
tice. Tom  Park.  .A  M  Barnes  Jr  and  Joe 
Wlme 

Honorary  iiallbcairrs  will  he  (.'lint  Mur.  la- 
SMii  .lilm  Murcliison.  Lugeiie  .Spencer.  J  P 
Pickens  Wiiilield  stirniaii.  ■I'hoina.s  M,il- 
thi'Ws.  Jap  Lucas,  I-'red  Stone,  Lester  Kiiia- 
brcw  Jr  ,  Charles  Hawn.  E  B  LaRue  .Jr  ,  and 
.Arch  .S.  Uiiderwood  of  Lubbock.  W  .A  Hawn 
Jr  of  Dallas.  U  S,  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  cif 
W'ashmgtiin  DC.  E  H  Oauntt  .nid  l;,.y 
I, owe 

;Fr.,iu    the    .Athens     i  Tex  i     Wi-i  klv     I.'cview. 
I-'eb    L'2,    \'MM\ 

Varhokotioi    Voici -,    ("ONDOI  1  r.ri  s    I'i'ON 
UlAril    oK    Craio 

us.  Sen  Ralph  Yarborough  made  iliis 
statement  from  his  Washington  otllce  Frid  ly 
morning  ujioii  le.iriilng  o!  the  death  of  R  T. 
Craig  of  Athens,  lornier  idil..r  of  'I'Ik.  .Atln'iis 
Review  lor  25  \  ears 

■The  jxissiiig  of  Editor  R.  T  C'raig  tal-es 
away  one  ol  the  world's  loreniost  ni-w.^papcr 
editors  in  the  history  of  Texas.  More  than 
a  htilf  .1  century  .igo.  he  became  ediDr  of  the 
Chandler  'limes,  then  moved  on  to  .Athens 
lo  edit  the  .Athens  Review 

"During  the  l.isi  hall  .i  century  lie  h.-s 
been  a  crusader,  a  writer,  and  a  newsman 
with  the  cour.ige  of  a  lion  and  the  pen  of 
a  Bcnj,imin  Franklln. 

'  F.ditor  Craig  widely  influenc-od  jjoliiical 
opinions  and  election  results  in  East  Tex  is. 
Henderson  County  went  with  his  jien  lie 
was  a  stalwart  in  the  ranks  of  such  men  as 
Oov  James  E.  Ferguson  and  Jimmy  Allred 
and  President  Lyndon  John.son 

In  my  case  he  was  more  than  a  suji- 
jjortpr-he  was  a  lifelong  l.imily  Iriend,  ,i 
lower  of  .strength  and  a  wl.se  counselor  More 
than  50  years  ago  as  a  boy  in  Chandler.  I 
turned  the  (Jd  Wishington  hand  press  t^j  run 
off  the  Chandler  Times  for  R.  I".  Cr.tig.  Hi.s 
friendship  ever  since  has  been  one  of  the 
treasures  of  mv  life  East  Texa.s  has  lost  ,m 
editorial  giant  and  Texas  has  lost  a  iree 
man  ' 

1  Frvjin    tlie    .Athens    ■  Tex  i     Review      Feb     29. 

19681 

Writi.r  Ri.(ai.i.s  His  Early  Carekr  Wim  I.aie 

R    T   CliAIG 

(  By  Ellon  L   Miller  I 

I  had  already  dabbled  in  ink  for  i  wo  \ears 
when  I  walked  into  The  Review  ollice  in  li)29 

I  was  i)asslng  the  time  of  day  in  casual 
conversation.  I  recall  quite  clearly,  with  .Miss 
Myrtle  Hable  at  the  front  desk  when  Edilc,r 
Craig  called  out  to  me:  Hack,  come  l.ere 
I  want  to  talk  to  >  ou 

"How'd  you  like  to  be  my  sports  edror 
next  fall,"  said  Mr,  Craig  You  could  even 
.start  this  summer  " 

Rupert  Craig,  (jf  course,  knew  that  m  a 
few  liays  I.was  to  graduate  from  LaRue  High 
School,  teriVJi_£raji/  and  that  I  had  .mibl- 
tion  to  gel  the  senior  year  at  .AHS  He  also 
knew  ol  my  interest  in  sports  because  for 
some  lime  I  had  been  writing  an  occasional 
column    I    called    "The    Sideline    Spectator," 

So  we  reached  an  agreement  and  I  joined 
the  .MafT  that  included  such  great  friends  as 
A  .M  Barnes.  Joel  H  Lusk.  Edwin  Low  Wil- 
liard    Bright     and    Joe    Glar.doii     I    worked 
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thr   Mrfh  the  summer  months  and  then  came 
the  liHJiball  season 

Could  It  be  that  nlmoet  40  years  nave  come 
between  that  day  in  Mnv  and  today''  Cf)ul4 
It  be  that  Mr  Craig  ha»  been  away  from  the 
t>pewrlter  for  25  years  when  he  passed  fruro 
this  scene  the  other  day'' 

I  shall  never  forgeU  Rupert  T  Craig,  the 
te.icher 

I  shall  never  forget  R  T  Craig,  the  writer 
and  editor  among  the  greatest  In  Texa* 
hlst()ry 

He  was  my  counselor,  often  my  guide 

The  heart  is  heavy  a«  my  mind  files  back 
over  the  years  I  can  see  him  yet  as  he  sa^ 
ove-  In  the  northeast  corner  of  that  little 
gliutsed-ln  nfflce — an  office  that  never  clused  * 
on  the  right  as  you  entered  the  old  Review 
otnce  Otie  could  hear  that  little,  old  typet 
writer  click  at  a  merry  pace  He  was  doln( 
what  he  wanted  to  do  It  was  his  Ilr*t  love— t 
newspaperlng 

I  could  never  adjust  myself  to  thinking  of 
Mr  Craig  as  Ijelng  anything  but  Editor,  Hven 
after  he  had  become  president  "f  Clint  Mur. 
chlson  5  bank  He  was  still  Editor  despite 
the  protests  that  he  was  happier  in  morf 
priitltable  pursuits 

R  T  Crnlg  was  the  one  who  put  out  ai^ 
extra  when  Tom  Slaughter  broke  out  ol 
iiherur  BUI  Gentry's  j.ill  He  wrote  the  storj 
and  we  put  out  .m  extra  alter  the  grea< 
Athens  High  Hornets  won  the  national 
84hoolboy  ihampionshp  in  Chicago  in  1930. 
(Mr  Barnes.  Glandon.  Joel  Lusk  .md  1  got 
the  paper  out  while  a  large  downtown  cn^wd 
w  iited  ) 

But  most  of  all.  Editor  wa*  one  who  be- 
lieved .IS  strongly  .is  my  <'.ac;  old  that  Living 
IS  giving  ■  He  gave  and  he  lived  He  believed 
In  the  teachings  of  chrut  iiul  his  light  shona 
through  his  newspajier 

The  Review  retlected  the  spirit,  the  Ufa 
cf  R  T  Craig  He  tought  — and  successfully— 4 
the  Ku  Klu.t  Kian  in  Henderson  County, 
When  he  favored  a  c;indldate.  he  went  all 
out  like  he  <ll(l  for  "he  Pergusons  and  Jimmy 
AUred   .mil   Ralph    Y.vrborovigh. 

He  arst  imruduced  me  tu  the  name  oj 
Ralph  Y.irborough  when  it  wiis  on  '.he  mall- 
lug  '.1st  1 .1  singlewrap  to  El  PastM  of  Thq 
Dally  Review  I  admired  Etiltor  for  staying 
wi;h  his  oiie-time  -"mployee  ion  the  Chandler 
Times  I  e\en  <is  he  estatillshment"  iriecl 
to  brand  him  wltf    aes  and  b»id  nivmes 

In  vain  I've  tried  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
Qrst  boss  in  the  newspaper  business  I've 
failed.  He  was  .\  great  man.  a  man  with  a 
Just  understanding  of  life 

I  shall  forever  rememljer  the  dripping 
leaves  around  the  courthou&e  lawn  ,tfter  a 
spring  shower  and  early  in  the  morning  .\ 
time  when  I  rode  the  T&NO  from  L.vRue  in 
the  Hiirly  hours  of  a  Monday,  ready  lor  school 
and  the  stint  at  The  Review  in  the  after- 
ntKiiis 

I  think  of  Mr  Craig  as  .ilert  to  the  chal- 
lenges or  the  times,  a  tlrebrnnd  editor  who 
never  swerved  from  what  he  thotight  to  be 
truth  .iiul  honesty 

I  have  lost  a  friend,  one  on  whom  I  could 
depend 

I  Prom  tbe  Dallas  iTex.)   Morning  .News| 

Rupert  T    Craic 

Uallas.  Ttx. 
To  the  Dall.is  Nfws: 

One  of  the  outstanding  editors  of  another' 
era  has  passed  this  scene  and  many  .\re  his; 
friends  who  mourn  'he  passing  ol  Ru|)ert  T. 
Craig. 

His  Athens  Review  ut  more  than  25  yearsi 
ago  was  a  Journalism  college  for  many,  in- 
cluding newsman  Walter  Robinson.  The' 
News'  county  fdltor.  and  Clayton  Hlckerson 
of  the  .'\ssocialed  Press. 

Kdittfr  Craig  became  a  bank  president  and 
real  estate  broker  alter  selling  his  Interest 
m  the  Review  but  he  was  aiwass  editor  to 
tiiousaJids  He  w.is  jj-uculate.  honest,  fearless, 
a  splendid  writer  and  editor  and  was  the  big- 
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gesl  booster  Athens  ever  had.  He  coined  the 
city  slogan.  ".Athens.  Noted  for  Peas.  Peanuts. 
Pottery.  Petroleum  ajid  Poultry  "  TeXAS  has 
loBt  J  great  man 

Elton  L    Mm  fR 

[Fr'im  the  Dallas  (Tex  )   Morning  News| 
StNATi)R    Yarbohouch   To   .ArrrND   Rites   ixig 

TlXAS     IlIllITOIt 

VV\.sniN<7T(iN  •  SenaUir  Ralph  YiirtK)ro\igh 
said  Knday  he  was  canceling  ,U1  weekend  ap 
pointments  m  order  to  go  Ui  Athen.s  to  .a lend 
the  lunernl  Saturday  of  H    f  Craig 

Yart)orough  eulogl./ed  Crilg.  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Cluindler  Times  and  Atlieii.^  Re- 
view In  u  statement  describing  him  iis  one 
of  the  foremoRl  rurnl  iiewspiiper  editors  in 
tiie  history  of  Texas." 

'Editor  Craig.  ■  Yarborough  said,  "widely 
Influenced  political  opinions  .ind  election  re- 
sults m  East  Te«as  Henderson  County  went 
with  ni.-i  (Jen 

•  He  w^is  a  Malwart  m  the  ranks  of  such 
men  .IS  Oovs  Jtuiies  E  Fergu.son  .md  Jimmy 
AUred   <ind   President  Lvndon  Johnson   ' 

Yarborough.  :\  naiue  of  Henderson  County, 
recalled  his  long  iiss<x'iatli>n  with  Craig. 

"He  was  a  lilelong  t.imllv  friend,  a  tower 
of  strength  and  a  wise  coun.sellor.  "  the  sena- 
tor said 

More  than  50  years  .vgo  .ls  ;k  boy  in  Ch.-vn- 
dler  I  turned  .ui  old  Washington  hand  press 
to  run  oft  the  Chandler  riniea  lor  R  T 
Cnilg  " 

Y.kTborough  said  that  '  EuaX,  rexas  h.is  lofit 
an  editorial  giant  .uid  Texas  has  li.*t  a  Iree 
man.  ■ 


April  19,  1968 


A  District  Attorney  Speaki  Out 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OK    1.0CISIA.NA 

I.N   THE  HOU.se  OF  UEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  19.  1968 

Mr  R.^RICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
my  colkraitufs  to  ix-ud  the  .statoniont  of 
Hon  Sarcciit  Pitcher.  Jr..  dktrict  .ittor- 
ney  for  the  Part.sh  of  Ea^t  Baton  RouKe. 
La  .  made  during  the  recent  threatened 
Instirrection.s 

Po&i.ibly  because  Uis  city  did  not  bum 
and  wai  not  looted  and  because  he  save 
public  notice  that  law  and  order  wa.s  the 
nile  of  the  d.iv  and  night  witiiout  ex- 
ception, Mr.  Pitcher's  .statement  was  not 
retrarded  .is  newsworthy  as  was  Klng'.s. 
Brown's,  and  Camilchaers  and  those 
who  cry  tolerance  but  encourage  vio- 
lence 

I  tnist  Mr  Pitcher's  remarks  uiU  in- 
spire our  dedicated  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  speak  forth  and  reassure  the 
great  majority  of  our  fellow  count n.'- 
men  that,  despite  what  the  internation- 
alized communications  jumpers  and 
hooters  may  ci-y  and  espouse,  our  coun- 
try is  not  about  Lo  be  turned  over  to  the 
criminal  t-leinerit. 

I  include  .Mr  Pitcher's  remarks  as 
follows: 

Martin  Luther  King  died  in  the  wake  of 
riots,  lootings,  and  civil  disorder.  I  did  not 
agree  with  Martin  l.uther  King  during  his 
lifetime,  and  his  ^icath.  while  regrettable. 
has  not  changed  my  views  in  this  respect 
I  do  not  condone  murder,  nor  do  I  condone 
the  riot  and  bloodshed  that  is  sweeping  the 
country  today  in  the  wake  of  this  death. 

In  my  opinion,  the  national  televlsJcn  net- 
works must  ;i£4ume  responsibility  fc'r  the 
havoc,  riot  and  hUxidshed  running  rampant 
through  the  country  today  Their  ci>nstant 
emotional  coverage  of  the  murder  of  Martin 


Luther  King  Is  the  prln..iry  impetus  spur- 
ring on  the  burnings,  lootings  and  other 
kinds  of  criminal  activity  Because  a  murder 
was  commltteil  In  Memphis  is  no  excuse  for 
the  hotxlUims  of  this  country  to  be  allowed 
to  disrupt  and  Jeopardize  the  lives  of  our 
law-abiding  citl/ens  I  believe  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  throughout  this  country  Is 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  emotion-packed 
news  roveraee  which  in  my  opinion.  Is  In- 
tended to  blackmail  Congress  Into  pa-sslng 
another  civil  rights  amendment,  that  prior  to 
the  murder  of  .Martin  Luther  King,  had  little. 
If  any.  chance,  of  pa.sslng  I  rcrtalnly  hope 
that  Congress  will  not  act  In  haste  or  hysteria 
on  the  civil  rights  amendment. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  sanction  the  criminal 
activity  being  engaged  In  by  the  criminal 
clement  throughout  this  land 

MiUce  no  mistake  about  my  position.  To 
me  a  thief  Is  a  thief,  and  a  murderer  a 
murderer.  regardles."t  of  whiit  Inspires  or 
motivates  the  crime  Tlius  far  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  responsible  leiider.'h'.p  In 
this  parish  being  able  to  maintain  rel.itlve 
tranquillity,  but  to  those  few  who  would 
take  the  I.iw  into  their  own  hands,  let  me 
iissure  them  at  this  time  that  their  appre- 
hension ..nd  prosecution  will  be  swift  and 
certain  We  will  not  tolerate  anarchy  in  this 
parish 

Our  cotintry  has  at  this  time  particular 
need  of  level-headed  leadership.  We  must 
rciilTlrm  our  faith  In  democracy  and  work 
uj  .solve  our  problems  in  an  orderly  and 
legal  fiisliion  Certainly  they  cannot  be  solved 
overnight,  and  they  cantiot  be  solved  at  all 
by  resorting  to  violence,  bloodshed  or  re- 
venge. He  who  lives  by  the  sword  dies  by 
the  sword  Let  us  strive  for  a  solution  that 
will  be  of  Lasting  value  and  will  keep  this 
nation  whole  and  In  the  forefront  of  world 
civilization. 

I  may  be  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  but 
as  long  as  I  have  a  voice.  I  Intend  to  say 
what  I  think  .My  sentiments  are  best  summed 
up  :n  a  quote  by  Edward  Hale,  former  chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Senate,  when  he 
said  "I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one.  I  can't 
do  everything,  but  I  can  do  something,  .^nd 
what  I  can  do.  that  I  ought  to  do;  and  what 
I  ought  to  do.  by  the  grace  of  God.  I  shall 
do." 

."^t  this  time  I  call  upon  all  of  our  citi- 
zens to  remain  calm  inid  not  to  take  part 
m  .tny  violent  demonstrations  or  lawless- 
ness I  .issure  you  that  we  In  law  enforce- 
ment are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  main- 
tain peace   and    tranquillity. 


Puerto  Rico's  Future 

HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OP    WnSCONSIN 

IN    nit:  SENATE  OF  THE  VNITKD   sT.\rL'S 

Friday.  April  19. 1968 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
mounting  concciTi  throushout  the  coun- 
try about  the  quality  of  life  in  America 
today.  We  find  this  anxiety  not  only  in 
tho.se  who  deplore  the  kTowinK  disparity 
in  material  wealth  and  oiiportunity  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  between  .-uburb  and 
chetto.  but  also  in  tho.^e  who  see  an 
America  made  ugly  in  the  name  of  an 
ever-expand;ny  uro.ss  national  product. 
Tliey  feel  fru.slrated  becau-->e.  like  many 
modern  .societies,  we  di.scover  all  too 
often  and  traKically  too  late  that  un- 
bridled technology  has  .-quandcred  mir 
natural  and  human  resources  We  find 
that  more  is  not  necessarily  better,  that 
faster  is  really  slower,  and  that  the  uiti- 
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mate    price    of    specialization    Is    often 
spiritual  stagnation. 

But  many  ask.  "What  can  we  do  about 
It?  We  have  come  too  far  and  too  fast 
to  change." 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  changing  our 
outUxik  and  our  priorities.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  mature  economies  have  gen- 
erally failed  to  n-cognize  the  threats  dur- 
in.;  their  formative  periods. 

A  man  who  has  been  in  a  unique  jxisi- 
tion  to  understand  this  dil^mi-na  of  mod- 
ern society  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
exiMM'ience  of  his  peojile  is  Rafael  Du- 
rand,  who  was  until  March  1  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Puerto  Ricos  Economic  De- 
veloi)ment  Administration.  As  the  chief 
architect,  for  more  than  6  years,  of 
Puerto  Rico's  Oi>eralion  Bootstrap  indus- 
trialization iffort.  Mr.  Duiand  directed  a 
peaceful  inriu.strial  revolution  that  has 
brouuht  Puerto  Rico  to  a  turning  point  in 
Us  histoiy. 

Puin'to  Rico,  although  not  yet  affluent 
by  U.S.  mainland  standards,  is  now 
e(|Uipped  witii  a  modern  industrial  eco- 
nomic system  havlnu  the  power  to  attack 
the  social  inequities  of  centuries.  It  is  the 
t.vi)e  of  eccnioniy  the  United  States  seeks 
to  foster  in  many  underdeveloped  nations 
bt>cau.se  it  is  self-generating,  progressive, 
and  st.able. 

Mr.  Durand  recently  expres.sed  his  feel- 
ings about  the  human  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic develo))ment  in  an  article  pub- 
lished by  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  San 
Juan  Star  newspaper.  In  his  article,  he 
challenges  a  new  generation  of  Puerto 
Ricaris  to  begin  planning  now  on  how  to 
harness  their  exjianding  economic  power 
for  constructive  social  ends. 

It  is  a  timely  and  sensitive  appraisal 
by  a  man  who  measures  economic  prog- 
ress in  terms  of  the  quality  of  life  it  pro- 
duces at  a  time  when  a  .society  can  re- 
assess its  values.  The  ob.iectives  Mr.  Du- 
iand offers  have  meaning  for  both  the 
underdeveloi^ed  ar.d  dc\  eloped  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'ient  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  iirinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.]ection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\     I.l.'i.'K      \T     AlHIlVIMrNTs     \.\D     FoME.NTO     I.N 
Irl-RlO     HiCO  .s    FfTURE 

i  By  Rafael  Durand  ) 

Puerto  Rico,  tor  ;hc  lir.st  time,  has  within 
lui  grasp  the  power  ol  an  mdustrinl  revolu- 
tion with  which  to  th.illcnpe  I's  historic 
social  problems. 

No  longer  i.s  Puerto  Rico  the  "develop- 
mental leader  for  the  underdeveloped." 
Puerto  Rico  today  hiis  a  modern  industrial 
economy  It  has  ear.icd  junior  membership 
In  the  society  of  20th  century  societies. 

Exactly  when  this  breakthrough  occurred 
is  impossible  to  say    But  it  has  occurred. 

At  present,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration iFomentoi  is  working  on  new 
projects  involving  investment  of  over  $1.2 
billion.  This  amotint  nearly  equals  the  total 
investment  promoted  between  1942,  the  start 
of  our  industriaiizalion  proeram  and  1966. 
Commonwealth  gross  product,  the  amount  of 
goods  .md  -services  produced  by  the  island, 
exceeded  $3  3  billion  during  the  last  liscal 
year,  a  growth  rate  of  1 1  2  per  cent,  the  high- 
est .since  1952. 

'ITiese  indicators  of  progress  do  not  mean 
Puerto  Rico  can  relax  its  efforts  to  develop. 
On  the  contrary,  what  they  mean  is  that  the 


stakes  are  higher  and   the  rules   of  the  de- 
velopmental game  are  changing. 

Numbers  alone  are  also  misleading.  .\]\  too 
often  they  obscure  fundament, il  structural 
changes  taking  place  within  a  .society.  A 
mystical  faith  in  numbers  may  be  dantternus. 
If  Puerto  Ricans  look  back  :-rarcliini;  only 
for  flattering  material  (umpansons  they  may 
squander  the  new  powers  conferred  ui)on 
them  by  their  own  accomplishments.  The 
success  of  economic  development  is  measur- 
able only  by  the  CiUality  of  life  The  economy 
provides  for  a  people 

The  majority  of  ihe  new  industry  now 
bring  negotiated  is  cjf  a  character  largely 
unknown  to  Puerto  Ri.o  prior  to  1958.  The 
plants  are  element.;  of  integrated  industries. 
The  Jobs  created  will  be  of  .i  type  largely 
absent  until  recently  Irum  the  inUustrial  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  They  will  demand  higher 
.skills,  olfer  higher  jniy  and  be  geared  lo  sys- 
tems and  technol'igies  new  to  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Jobs  and  the  industry,  takr-n  tof?ethcr 
represent  .i  new  imi.istrial  i-oiicf|)i  ioi  I'lu-r- 
lo  Rico 

The  phenomenon  of  irononiic  change  Is 
always  puzzling.  Ilierc  .irc  no  .;bso|ute  cx- 
planalit)ns  as  to  why  one  country  t'ages 
rapidly  ahead  while  .inother.  with  greater 
manpower  and  natural  resources,  stagnates. 

But  one  attribute  if  the  modern  indus- 
trial economy  is  the  cajucity  to  move  lorward 
simult.meously  on  a  number  of  dll'crent  eco- 
nomic and  social  Ironts  'I'l,"  modern  indns- 
trial  economy  possesses  a  self-ceneratlng 
.ibllity. 

Tilings  once  cieenietl  iniixi.^sihic  '  lor  tlie 
underdeveloped  econoinv  .■.uddenly  Mi'lci  to 
new  iechnolot;ies.  .substitutes  are  discovered 
for  missing  natural  resources  and  cmce  seem- 
ingly useless  manpower  finds  new  ipijorti- 
nlty  for  jiroductlve  activity 

It  is  ,in  economy  that  ..ccelerates  soci.d 
change  but  supiJorls,  with  money  a.iid  meth- 
odology, the  attack  on  .^ori.il  jiroblfms  ol  its 
own  making. 

Most  important  for  Pueit  >  Rico  at  this 
time  is  the  fact  that  the  modern  indu.strlal- 
ized  economv  provides  a  latitude  ui  'choice" 
unknown  15  ye.irs  ago.  Governments.  j)eoples. 
and  economic  planners  in  jjarticular.  are  con- 
stantly confronted  X'.ith  alternatives.  The 
choice  for  the  underdeveloped  economv  i.s 
often  between  varying  degrees  of  ihaos. 
Thanks  to  Munoz  Marin's  poliiic.i!  leader- 
ship, and  their  energy  and  pragmatic  nature 
Puerto  Ricans  have  never  laced  tills  ciismal 
situation. 

But  ,it  no  time  m  hi.story  uere  Puerto 
Rico's  choices  either  clear  cut  or  easy  Nor 
are  they  today, 

Puerto  Ricans  .some  25  years  rgo  made  the 
decision  that  devehjpmcnl  through  Indus- 
trialization v.'a.s  a  jiraclical  alternative  !o 
misery.  Since  then  they  h.ive  willingly  under- 
written the  sacrificos  and  lisks  .irisint'  from 
their  choice 

Make  no  mistake  Fomento  jjromotes  man- 
ufacturing and  tourism.  But  Puerto  Fiicans 
produce  the  circumstances  escpntial  t  :>  their 
progress.  Economic  development  programs 
quickly  perish  unles,s  people  endorse  their 
purpose. 

The  average  Puerto  Rican  industrial  worker 
today  has  little  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  lack  of  choice  ijffered  by  t'ne  underdevel- 
oped economy,  the  Puerto  Rico  of  1940  Thi.s 
probably  comes  as  a  shock  to  many  of  those 
who  anguished  over  rome  of  the  original 
decisions. 

The  fact  is,  this  wf.rker  is  i-robably  too 
young,  around  27  \cars  old,  to  know  much 
about  pre-World  War  II  Puerto  Rico,  an  is- 
land still  locked  in  the  grip  of  the  c'epre.ssion 
of  the  1930's. 

In  1940  Puerto  Rico'.s  economv  rested  <  n  a 
precarious  base:  siyjar  j-roduction.  needle- 
work and  tobacco  products  Unemployment 
was  widespread  and  population  pressures 
mounting, 

Puerto  Ricans  believed  Industrial  develop- 


ment was  imperative  and  government  chose 
the  only  course  it  then  believed  feasible, 
.spending  $20  million  to  build  and  opcr.itc 
laclories  utilizing  local  jiroduct-s  and  markets 
.Mtliough  tlie  live  plants  created  some  2  0(1(1 
jobs,  their  c<imrlbullon  to  total  iiiiplo\  nn'nl 
was  marginal  By  1950  the  plant  wcr,'  old 
to  private  interests 

Hut  (diitrary  to  the  tears  tliat  this  "experi- 
ment ill  Hocialism"  iirovoked  among  its 
critics,  the  lact  remains  today  that  Oovern- 
menl  must  invest  in  selected  industrial  en- 
terprises When  private  iiivi'^tors  irfH-atiMllv 
refused,  the  Puerto  Rieo  Industrial  l)e\floii- 
ment  Company  iPrldcoi  hull;  S,in  .loans 
lirst  modern  resort  hotel  This  tunc  msi.  ad 
of  oijerating  a  business.  ,L'o\eriiiiii'nl  I'Msid 
it  to  [invale  Interests  The  drlbe  Hilton  lliH-l 
became  an  example  o(  new  devplopmeiit 
l)hlloso))hy  and  also  t.f  the  multipurpose  prot- 
ect a  kfv  Icature  ol  Puerto  Ric ns  piot'i,,iii 
c\  (11  lodav 

Tlic  hold  (  rcat  'd  Jobs,  trained  workers 
and  ollered  visitors  iiijoyable  Mirr<nindlni;s 
.\nd  if-  as  was  often  the  case  the  visitor  was 
.1  polcnti.il  investor  in  new  I'licrlo  Kican  lu- 
du.slry,  :  o  much  Ihe  bett<  r 

Governnunt  also  h-arned  through  erirly  cx- 
pennient.iLion  that  ;.ix  incentives  nKiiie  w.  r" 
not  enough  lo  attract  mdu.stry  The  iliir.a'e 
mu,sl  lav(jr  Invesliiienl  and  investment  inu.st 
be  inomoletl 

The  Kc'.nomir  Ijovclojui.riii  .'.oiiunistra- 
tion  iPomeiUo  \sas  e.stabllshed  in  1950  to 
rairy  llic  advantages  of  invrstment  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  V  S  investor  liDA's  biKl;;et  ]:as 
remained  l.iirly  oonstani  over  ihe  jjast  H'W 
\ears,  generally  running  around  >6  million 
annually,  I'l  wliU'li  about  .$2  million  .i  u-ar 
has  recently  gone  into  tlie  promotion  '.i 
Puerto  Rican  rum.  The  expenditure  i.as 
enabled  Puerto  Rk^o  lo  capture  75  lur  <  i  m 
of  the  mainland  market  and  last  year  pr - 
duced  $44  luillioii  lor  the  Common  we..  1th 
treasury  m  reverted  Federal  excise  taxes. 

Freedom  ir^.m  icderal  t.ixes.  lo<'al  tax  in- 
centives, .stability  ol  trovernment  and  a  v.lil- 
ingncss  by  government  to  provide  laetory 
buildings  on  reasonable  lease  terms,  roads. 
utilities  and  manpower  ; raining  proved  al- 
tractue  to  US  investors.  The  early  1950s- 
.saw  a  .'■purt  cf  industrialization  Income  Ir  nn 
manulacturing  surpassed  thai  ir.vm  agricul- 
ture Kir  the  hrst   ume  in   1955, 

But  the  options  open  to  Puerto  Rico  were 
.still  limited.  New  industries  arriving  on  the 
island  were  those  requiring  large  numbers  of 
lower  skilled  workers  and  low  capital  Invest- 
ment, The.se  "labor  intensive"  lactorn's  — 
textiles,  apparel  and  later  electronic  parts  — 
were  valuable  additions  to  the  economy. 
They  (jrovidcd  jobs  and  served  as  schools  to 
upgrade  job  .skills  .Mthoutth  they  no  longer 
represent  ilie  basic  Industrial  structure  M.iv 
are  valuable  today,  Phe  ajiparel.  texlile  and 
electrical  products  industries  supply  nearly 
:i(i  percent  ol  the  island's  shipments  lo  main- 
l.uid  markets, 

I'heir  drawbacks  v.-ere  equally  .apparent. 
liowever,  labor  intensive  "  industries  are 
■.iili.crable  to  rising  minimum  wages,  f>)ic;cu 
competition,  abrupt  shifts  m  CHisumer 
tastes  and  minor  reverses  In  the  overall  U,S. 
economy, 

.^cconlmQdatlng  these  industries  also  po,'.Pd 
.some  diJlicult  problems  for  governmc't. 
Government  was  interested  in  proving  that 
industry  could  succeed  in  Puerto  Rico,  i\I:ui- 
ufaciurers  coming  to  Puerto  Rico  for  ilie 
first  time  believed  that  Han  Juan.  becaui,e 
of  TvS  already  established  transportation, 
port  and  other  facilities,  provided  the  best 
chance  of  prolitable  operation.  Plants  s.'rit'.eci 
in  the  San  Juan  area,  attracting  masses  (i 
jib  teekcrs  from  the  depressed  couinryside. 
The  now  arrivals  imposed  a  severe  strain  o:i 
San  Juan's  educational,  health  and  wellare 
systems.  But  such  v.ere  the  alternatives  in 
this,  the  second  phase  <f  Puerto  Rico's  in- 
dustr.al  development,  that  this  neszative 
aspect  had  to  be  endured. 
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Any  ftwUjry  *■%»  b«tter  than  no  facUVy; 
any   Ji'b   was   txf'.*^  '.h^n    no  Job  ttt  all 

t'irinn:»;ance«  may  (itci?  riAi^h  alt^rna- 
tivrn  Ti  fi  pi-iipic  for  a  ume  Hut  I  do  n^t 
hclieve  P  lerto  Rn  aiui  W'hii<i  wlUlnnly  arrepC 
tliem  lift  a  permant-nt  state    .f   ,%ffalrs 

Without  (tovernment  stimulus  Pu»Tto 
Rli-n  would  und'  ubtedly  have  expprlfneed 
H  decree  nf  dpvplnpment  Kventually.  d  mod- 
ern Hotel  would  have  been  built  and  sotne 
fiicturles  founded  to  exploit  the  obvloua  In- 
sular resfuir.-es  of  sun.  sand  and  uncmplov- 
ment  But  I  am  equally  certain  that  the 
Rix-ial  v-onsequenres  of  this  disorderly  de- 
velopment would  have  been  tragic  I  cannot 
imaijlne  Puerto  Rico  ,-.  .ntent  its  an  islurd 
of  Ciine  cutters  and  unskilled  laborers  Its 
future  mortgaged  to  a  bankrupt  econoipic 
establishment 

The  f^ict  l»  th.it  Puertii  Rlro.  to  attAin  !W 
economic  and  »<x-lal  ^>als.  to  hold  open  the 
door  .if  opportunity  .ind  fulfillment  for  ;lta 
people  must  have  an  annual  irrowth  ratel  of 
tune  to  11  per  cent  What  if  there  had  l*9rn 
no  industrial  development  protrram''  I  sturiled 
this  situation  once  out  of  personal  mterrst 
.us  an  tH?onomist  The  picture  was  one  of  eco- 
nomic social  md  cultural  deterioration 
Th»«e  latter  Lw<i  erTeots  of  what  mieht  be 
I'uJlod  the  industry  Kap  '  are  <'aAy  to  iippre- 
ciate  when  vou  re<-all  th.it  .lut  of  rverv  dollar 
budgeted  by  l-he  roninioti*ealrh  ifovernmept. 
hftv  u«nu  natrn  -.o  educatl.m  and  healtli  serv- 
lce«  The.se  ire  basic  U)  the  *ell-t)elni;  of  .viy 
society  I 

The  US.  business  recession  of  I9S3->S4 
coming  on  'he  heels  of  .%  Korean  war  settle- 
ment slowed  the  influx  of  new  industries  and 
the  migration  of  surplus  tuerto  filcan  labor 
U>  the  U  3  mainland  Puerto  RU-o  once  more 
reeviiiuated  its  industnolliatlon  program 

Komento  would  have  preferred  from  tlie 
beRlnnini?  to  have  applle<l  the  present  prtfi- 
ciples  of  decentrali/ation  and  the  promotion 
of  integrated  liidustrv  TTiese  .vre  *he  i;eri- 
ulnelv  creiiMve  .md  prxluctlve  features  ..<  .v 
modern  industrial  .system 

The  process  of  industrial  decentralization 
Is  one  of  The  most  importJint  through  wluth 
a  developing  society  muat  pass  m  order  to 
attain  a  truly  beneficial  and  progressive  r«te 
of  growth  .vnd  efBclent  use  of  human  pe- 
eources  P^irthermore.  a  man  .should  not  be 
obliged  to  uproot  himself  .^nd  his  family  to 
travel  the  land  n  search  of  a  decent  livttig 
wage  In  prictl.e  the  mass  migration  cf 
many  families  sukI  the  fragmenting  .)f  many 
com:nurxi'-ies 

Decent.r  lUzatlon  is  ospeclAlIv  Important  to 
Ptier.t)  Hico  be(.'aiis«  its  induslrtall7atl«n 
etiort  was  launched  to  compensate  for  the 
fact  that  the  islands  agriculture  could  not 
fully  utilize  our  human  resotirces  .r  provide 
a  living  wage 

Early  efforts  at  decentralization  were  cost- 
ly If  'he  support  f.icilitles  for  a  pl.int  out- 
side San  Juan  were  lacking,  government  h»d 
to  biiild  them  In  some  rases,  governmetit 
constrticted  highly  ?pecliill7ed  facilities  fhr 
a  specific  plant  It  also  meant  ofTermg  longer 
term  t,ix  fxemptlons.  special  looatlonal  Incefi- 
tlve*  ;ind  convincing  Investors  that  manti- 
facturlng  outAlde  the  San  J»wn  are«  could  he 
profitable  The  policy,  for  ill  its  dlfBcultl^. 
wtvs  I  success  Today  more  than  00  per  rent 
of  all  new  m.\nufa<.:turtng  plants  are  l<x'at«U 
in  what  iLseU  to  be  anderdevel..ped  sections 
of  'Jie  Island 

L.uk  of  mdustrlHl  integration  w;is  inothfr 
characteristic  of  the  early  "labor  Intervslvf  ' 
plant  Agajn.  the  economic  lUmenC  was  ea<y 
U)  diagnose  hut  dlttlcult  to  cure 

The  early  new  indiistnes  by  and  large 
l:nporte«4  raw  or  mterraediate  matenals  from 
the  maisilaiid  and  expH)rted  finished  or  semj- 
tinished  pr"xlu..-ts  to  mainland  markets  This 
was  Considered  the  only  practical  procedure 
given  Puerto  Rico's  lack  of  natural  resources 
and  basic  industry  Unable  to  exchange  go<j4s 
and  services  with  each  other  or  purcha4e 
materials  on  the  island,  individual  plants 
were  at  the  mercy  of  nslng  two-way  tranj- 
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portatlon  coats  and   forced  Ui  tie  up  capluil 
111  .'xri-sRlve  inventories 

lax  inceiitUes  cocniM-iuialetl  somewhat  for 
lhl£  higher  c«»t  of  do4iig  buslnes*  Hut  ii  was 
obviuus  to  hNimento  Uvat  Lhe  I'uerui  lucan 
economy  would  have  U>  d  «  more  than  njin- 
periiate  ciomeUiing  *twi  ueedt-d  U)  reduce 
the  coBtly  influence  of  geoijraphy  on  indus- 
try 

Pomento  studied  the  biutlc  needs  ...f  each 
Industrial  sector  and  set  out  Uj  pn.mote  the 
"core"  concept  of  bupply  and  .Nervlce  ac- 
tivity Tills  concept  encourages  de<'pntrallxii- 
tlon.  integmtlon  .md  olTers  other  [>oBifive 
economu-  benefits,  to  an  export  oriented  eco- 
nomy, »iich  ,L8  ours,  by  n»aklng  (.osslble  the 
processing  of  foreign  raw  material  for  ulti- 
mate •.Ale  in  US  markets 

A  core"  facility  takes  its  name  not  Irom 
Its  size  or  number  of  employees,  but  from 
Us  Industrial  function  It  U  easiest  to  visual- 
ize lUi  a  producer  of  a  primary  product,  per- 
haps a  substitute  raw  material  '"  Ma.sslve 
.•mounts  of  ciipltal  ;ire  required  to  establish 
a  ■  L-t^re''  plant  compared  with  the  number  of 
Jobx  created  after  its  construction  This 
"capltjl  intensive"  character  demands  un 
.■vjwured  market  U-,  Justify  the  Investment. 

The  .-.(re""  plant.  Initial  market  Is  often  a 
first  stage  .vatelllte"  the  pr<x-essor  of  an  in- 
termedlat-e  industrial  component  Satellites 
too  are  expensive  and  need  guanuiteed  mar- 
kets These  are  ultimately  supplied  by  In- 
du.strles  producing  directly  for  wholesale  and 
retail  consumer  goods  outlets 

A  highly  automated  "core"  plant  may  em- 
ploy only  *  few  hundred  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians Employment  In  a  first-stage  satellite 
may  well  be  double  or  triple  this  But  the  real 
multiplier  efTect  of  Industrial  integration  is 
not  felt  when  reaching  the  level  of  consumer 
i;o<">ds  produrtl.>n  Depending  on  the  number 
of  plants  ejiiployment  in  the  consumer  ori- 
ented sector  mav  run  many  times  that  of 
the  core  plant"  The  core"',  its  satellites 
and  the  c(5n.sumer  plants  also  need  special- 
ized services  This  creates  Indirect  Job  op- 
portunities related  to  the  basic  Industry. 

The  Important  thing  about  this  Integra- 
tion process  Is  that  the  tack  of  a  single  ele- 
ment a  single  plant,  in  the  Interlocking  mar- 
keting production  chain  may  easily  threaten 
The  economic  viability  of  the  entire  complex 
Although  Integration  was  proceeding  in 
the  apparel  Industry  .ls  early  as  1958,  it 
remained  for  petrochemicals  to  emerge  as 
P'lerto  Rlcos  first  vertically  Integrated  In- 
dustry, and  .is  a  consequence  the  "back- 
bone" of  Puerto  Rlcos  new  industrial  econ- 
omy 

\  modern  petrochemlc4il  refinery  possesses 
staggering  jx>tentlal  Once  considered  the 
waste  by-product  In  the  refining  of  gasoline 
and  other  everyday  petroleum  products, 
petrochemicals  did  not  become  a  major  fac- 
tor on  the  industrial  scene  until  after  World 
War  II    .Many  uses  »tlll  iiwalt  discovery. 

The  petrochemical  "core"  refinery  Is  also 
an  fXiunple  of  how  to  "Invest"'  resources  Its 
raw  materlai  may  be  crude  oil  or  some  high- 
er >rder  r.i  ijcirolcum  product  like  naphtha. 
Happily,  It  Is  unnecessary  for  Puerto  Klco  to 
have  ell  reserves  of  its  own  Reilncry  feed- 
stocks C44I1  be  economically  (.hipped  Uj  Puerto 
Rico  in  tanJicrs. 

The  prodiicts  are  themselves  raw  materials, 
building  block  chemicals  that  can  be  trans- 
formed by  satellite  plants  into  such  things 
as  synthetic  yarns,  plastics,  floor  tiles, 
paints,   fertilizers,   and   livestock   feed. 

Puerto  Rico  .us  early  as  1953  saw  the  need 
for  petroleum  refinery  capivclty  and  promoted 
the  Caribbean-Ciulf  rehnerv  in  Catano  I.ater 
Pomeuto  helped  establish  the  Common- 
wealth OH  Refining  C'ompivny  (Corcoi.  Until 
Corco  began  channeling  s.ime  of  its  c.utput 
into  petrochemical  .ictivilies  m  1965.  neither 
of  these  two  retineries  were  true  petrochemi- 
cal   core    industries 

They  were  initially  esUibllshed  to  satisfy 
the  growing  local  demand  for  imported  ga.so- 
line  and  dlesel  fuel  for  electric  power  produc- 
tion Substitution  of  local  production  for  im- 
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ports    U    not   designed    ^^^    protect    the   mar- 
ginal local  prr.ducer 

The  policy  of  encouraging  locally  prt")ducpd 
.•ubstltiites  for  imported  mnterl.ils  l.s  pred- 
icated en  providing  Jobs  stemming  the  out- 
flow of  lunds  iind  pnc<iur.»i;lng  Investment 
by  Puerto  HIc.in  businessmen 

Studies  in  the  early  1960s  showed  that 
petrix  hemlcHia  promised  such  tlexlblllty  a«  a 
"  luitural  resource"  for  Puerto  Hlco  that 
F>3mento  launched  .i  dftcrnilnfd  search  for 
a  U  S  company  willing  \n  csrabllsh  a  refinery 
under  operating  ..nd  reinvestment  culdPllnes 
acceptable  to  Puerto  Rico's  overall  develop- 
ment objectives  rhe  result  was  the  i-st.ab- 
ILshment  of  a  »45  million  refinery  near 
Ouayama  by  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany Pridco  la  ii  minority  investor  and  Phil- 
lips among  other  things,  has  ^;uaranltH-d  to 
reinvest  In  Puerto  Rico  all  Its  proflt.s  over  a 
period  of  10  years  I"he  project  was  built  on 
land  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment 

Many  felt  at  the  time  that  this  search 
for  a  petrochemical  core  indvistry  was 
doomed  to  failure  and  involved  enormous 
political  risks  The  concept  required  a  ma- 
jor revision  In  the  nation's  mandatory  oil 
import  control  program  admliusteretl  by 
the  Interior  Department  brfore  nny  company 
could  obtain  authority  tjn  import  the  forel^tn 
feed-stocks  f.ir  Its  refinery  Puerto  Hlc.i 
found  in  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall 
an  lii»aglnatlve  champion  who  understood 
the  vast  possibilities  of  pclrochemicalti  lor 
an  island  virtually  without  significant  na- 
tural resources  President  Johnson,  acting 
on  Udall's  recommendation,  revised  the 
program  to  permit  Phlllip.s  nn  Import 
"quota"  This  mixllllcatlon  was  the  single 
most  important  development  In  Puerto  Rico  s 
efforts  to  restructure  Us  economy  Subse- 
quently import  quotas  have  been  approved 
for  11  $150  million  expansion  of  the  Union 
Carbide  refinery  near  Penuelas  and  a  $180 
million    expansion    of    Corco    operations. 

The  chemical  .nnd  petrochemical  industry 
In  Puerto  Rico  today  represents  an  Invest- 
ment of  around  $400  million  and  employs 
nearly  4  000  people  But  it,s  most  signiticant 
contribution  will  come  during  the  next 
decade  as  investment  rises  to  an  anticipated 
$1  5  billion  and  the  direct  employment  po- 
tential   to  60.000   Jobs 

The  multiplier  effect  .  .f  an  Integrated 
petrochemical  industry  Is  already  being  felt 
on  employment  The  Phillips  plant  which 
went  on  stream  in  Do<-eml>er  will  eventu- 
ally furnish  petrochemicals  to  a  nylon  C6 
plant  Jointly  owned  hy  Phillips  and  Rhone- 
Poulenc  of  France  The  refinery  employs  tiOO 
workers,  the  nylon  plant  l.'JOO  with  a  poten- 
tial employment  of  4  500  when  in  full  oper- 
ation. 

Corco  and  The  rirace  Company  will  Join 
in  erecting  a  »32  million  c  xo-alcohol  plan- 
Corco  and  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany will  develop  an  ethylene  and  exlorine 
based  complex  involving  investment  of  il.")0 
million  ant.  nearly  1000  new  Jobs.  Poster 
afanl  Company  will  manufacture  styrene 
monomer  and  ethylbenzene  In  a  Joint  »25 
million  plant  with  Corco. 

Basic  indu.stnal  ga.sses  such  as  oxygen,  hv- 
drtjgen  .ind  nitrogen  needed  for  pctrochemi- 
r.Us  will  soon  be  supplied  by  $10  million  In- 
stallation now  on  the  drawing  ixiards  of  a 
major  U  .S  firm, 

Tlie  future  availability  of  rubber,  nylon 
and  carbon  black  from  the  petrcx-hemlcal 
complexes  has  attracted  the  interest  of  sev- 
eral maj.>r  tire  m.mufacturers  Dlscus.slons 
are  under  way  for  the  establl.shment  of 
plants  involving  investment  of  ?15  million 
to  8"J5  million  which  would  produce  10. 000 
tires  a  day  or  more  and  create  some  8'.X) 
jobs 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  px.ainp!e  of  pe- 
troleum s  ability  lo  work  ccorK  mlc  mimcles 
la  the  prop<K!ed  Sun  OH  Company  rptinery  to 
be  located  m  "i'abucoa  This  plant  will  fur- 
nish fuel  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources 
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Authority  (PRWRA).  PRWRA  will  generate 
low  cost  electric  power,  "which  will  make 
(M]«>6lble  the  establlshjoient  of  a  $150  million 
primary  aluminum  plant  and  other  major 
projects.  To  support  these  Installations  It 
will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  tia  million 
industrial  port.  Approval  of  the  Sun  Oil's 
quoUi  would  bring  on  a  regional  economic 
renaissance  for  Yabticoa  undreamed  of  two 
\e.irs  ago 

.Metals  and  meUil  fabrication,  like  petro- 
chemicals, hold  great  promise  lor  becoming 
a  luUy  inlograled  Industry.  The  industry  al- 
rciuly  Includes  16a  plants  with  14  more  under 
lonstructlon. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  becoming 
a  major  world  source  of  pharmaceutical  ma- 
terials, including  scarce  steroids.  Five  "blue 
ihlp"  U.S.  and  European  firms  are  planning 
inveetmentfi  of  more  than  $50  million.  One 
plant  win  sell  its  entire  output  to  foreign 
markets. 

Another  example  of  decentralization  and 
mdustrlai  Integration  has  come  In  the  shoe 
industry.  Here  again  petrochemicals  will  fur- 
nish increasing  lunounts  of  synthetic  raw 
material  Meanwhile,  ^'overnment  has  set  up 
a  training  school  for  shoe  machine  mechan- 
ics and  supervisors  near  AguadlUa  to  assure 
that  Industry  of  a  supply  of  skilled  manpow- 
er Demand  for  the  graduates  far  exceeds  the 
.sui>ply  and  It  appears  a  second  school  will  be 
needed.  At  least,  seven  U  S  firms  have  re- 
cently decided  to  establish  or  expand  oper- 
ations in  Puerto  Rico  rheee  projects  will 
contribute  2.000  Jobs  and  turn  Puerto  Rico 
into  a  major  shoe  producing  center.  There 
are  already  49  plants  employing  almost  9.- 
000  workers. 

The  BiKlal  Impact  of  economic  progress  Is 
eiLSy  to  measure  in  terms  of  additional 
schools,  hospitals,  recreational  facilities  and 
the  services  it  tmance.s  Many  of  the  benefits 
iue  intangible,  however. 

Puerto  Rico  k,  a  beautiful  but  very  small 
biland.  -Selective  regional  development  con- 
hervee  resources.  It  is  neither  practical  nor 
desirable  to  locate  a  plant  in  every  Puerto 
Klcan  town.  But  industry  can  be  located  so 
as  to  assist  an  entire  region  while  protecting 
the  individual  identity  of  commtuiltlee. 

A  shift  to  heavy  industry  also  helps  cor- 
rect the  unfortunate  imbalance  in  our  em- 
ployment patterns.  Women  comprise  about 
half  the  work  force  In  Puerto  Rico 
compared  with  about  one  quarter  in  the 
United  States  Four  out  of  five  women  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  In  Puerto  Rico  w^ork 
In  the  light  industries  such  as  apparel,  tex- 
tiles,  leather   and   tobacco   processing. 

Heavy  Industry— metals,  machinery  and 
petrochemicals — open  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  highly-skilled  men. 

A  cross  section  ot  Puerto  Rlcos  economy 
In  1967  would  reveal  that  dramatic  struc- 
tural changes  had  taken  place  since  the  start 
of  the  decade. 

TTie  Importance  of  light  manufacturing 
was  beginning  to  yield  to  heavy  Industry. 
Chemicals,  petroleum  and  related  product 
industries  v>.-ere  fast  becoming  the  main  sup- 
ports of  the  new  industrial  order.  Expansion 
in  the  labor  Intensive  industries  was  de- 
clining The  level  of  Investment  in  Individ- 
ual [irojects  was  ri.*;lng.  The  character  of 
long  established  Industries — apparel  and 
t'.xtllps — was  chancing  as  Intermediate  prod- 
uces began  to  flow  from  the  chemical  and 
petrochemical  Industries. 

More  than  2.400  manufacturing  plants 
employed  more  than  130.000  persons  and 
had  indirectly  created  an  additional  240.000 
Job.s  Employment  In  manufacturing  In- 
rre  ised  by  38.000  over  1960.  The  same  seven- 
year  span  had  witnessed  a  shrinkage  of  32.- 
000  jobs  in  the  traditional  agricultural  In- 
dustries. 

Our  principal  industries  today  are  food 
products,  apparel  and  textiles,  petroleum 
and  related  products,  machlneiy,  stone  and 
cement  products,  and.  footwear.  These  em- 
ploy about  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  In 
manufacturing. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Average  hourly  wages  bad  Increased  from 
.94  to  $1.43,  placing  Puerto  Rico  among  the 
highest  wage  countries  in  the  world,  sur- 
passed only  by  the  V£.  mainland,  Canada 
and  Sweden.  Unemployment  continued  to 
fluctuate  between  11  and  13  per  cent  due  to 
the  disappearance  of  marginal  Jobs  and  the 
large  number  of  young  people  entering  tlie 
Job  market. 

The  total  annual  payroll  of  Fomento  pro- 
moted factories  was  up  from  $81  2  million  In 
1960  to  over  $212  million  in   1967. 

Puerto  Rico's  exports,  90  per  cent  di- 
rected to  the  mainland,  bad  increiised  by 
92  per  cent  over  the  past  six  years  and  now 
totalled  $1.3  billion.  They  also  represented 
around  50  per  cent  of  the  insular  gross  prod- 
uct. Exports  of  products  by  lirnis  estab- 
lished under  the  industrialization  program 
had  more  than  doubled  since  1961  and  now- 
comprised  70  percent  of  the  shipments.  Ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  had  reached  a 
level  of  $62.1  million  an  increase  of  378  per 
cent  over  1961. 

Tourist  spending  was  running  at  a  U\el  of 
$161.8  million  annually. 

Puerto  Rlcans  will  not  begin  lo  feel  the 
full  Impact  of  their  industrial  revolution 
until  after  all  the  pieces  In  an  Intricate  in- 
dustrial mosaic  fall  into  place.  However. 
when  the  mosaic  is  complete,  I  believe  that 
Puerto  Rico's  self-generating  economy  will 
achieve  more  developments  in  the  next  ten 
years  than  we  have  experienced  to  date. 

Puerto  Rico's  new  economy  will  also  ex- 
perience extraordinary  change  within  the 
next  decade. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  '"induitry" 
we  will  establish  in  the  next  few  years  will 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  thinking.  Tlxis 
Is  the  Scientific  Community  we  have  begun 
to  create  near  the  engineering  and  nuclear 
sciences  campus  of  the  Unlver.'uty  of  Puerto 
Rico  at  Mayaguez.  We  hope  that  this  center 
of  Technological  and  Scientific  research,  de- 
velopment and  teaching  v,1ll  attract  out- 
standing scientists  from  all  over  the  world 
This  concept  was  endorsed  by  the  Nntion.al 
Academy  of  Sciences  An  Important  first  step 
was  taken  when  the  Associated  Univer.sitles. 
a  group  of  science-oriented  schools,  recom- 
mended the  community  as  the  site  for  a  Na- 
tional Tropical  Marine  and  Biology  Labora- 
tory. Already,  private  enterprise,  such  as 
Phillips  Petroleum  and  other  major  firms 
have  plans  to  establish  research  facilities  of 
their  own  within  the  community. 

The  most  Important  thing  for  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  the  ability  to  recognize  and  .swiftly 
capitalize  on  new  opportunity  when  and 
wherever  It  arises. 

Puerto  Rico  needs  all  the  Jobs  and  Invest- 
ment its  Industrial  economy  can  generate. 
By  the  middle  of  the  next  decade.  Puerto 
Rico's  population  will  have  reached  3.280,000 
or  about  940,000  more  than  in  1960.  A  little 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  people  will  live  In 
cities  compared  with  about  49  per  cent  In 
1965.  Here,  it  may  be  more  accurate  t<3  say 
that  the  cities  will  have  moved  out  Into  the 
country  or.  as  in  Yabucoas  case  some  towns 
may  have  been  transformed  into  cities.  Some 
91  per  cent  of  our  young  people,  ages  six  to 
18  years  old  will  be  enrolled  in  primary  and 
high  schools  as  opposed  to  60  per  cent  in 
1950.  By  1975  the  labor  force  will  include 
1.028,000  persons  as  opposed  to  705.000  in  1967 
and  some  40.000  persons  will  be  entering  the 
Job  market  annually.  Between  now  and  1975. 
Puerto  Rico  will  have  to  furnish  7.100  addi- 
tional classrooms  and  10.000  additional  hos- 
pital beds. 

Not  only  will  the  demand  for  educational, 
recreational  and  social  services  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  population,  the  people  will 
expect  higher  quality  services. 

Ten  years  ago,  air  and  water  pollution 
were  subjects  of  interest  mainly  to  scienusts 
and  conservationistB.  Today,  environmental 
pollution  is  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
federal  and  commonwealth  governments  and 
hundreds  of  communities  on  the  mainland 
and  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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This  concern  is  legitimate  und  natural  if 
people  wish  to  live  in  harmony  with  ilieir 
powerful  new  technologies. 

SecreUiry  Udall  commented  on  this  grow- 
ing desire  lor  better  balance  between  spir- 
itual and  material  aocompUshmcnt  in  his 
preface  to  a  recent  publlcaUon,  "Man,  An  En- 
dangered Species,'  : 

•  Our  Croal  should  be  lo  accomplish  boUi 
full  prcxluction  and  the  full  life  ...  a  na- 
tioniU  i>rosperlty  that  will  Include  prosperity 
of  tlio  humiui  spirit." 

Puerto  Hico  today  lb  not  'rich"  by  United 
States  stiindartls. 

Yet  even  Junior  niemberslilp  in  uliat  so- 
ciety of  industrial  nations  necessHrily 
changes  Uie  lace  that  Puerto  Rico  presents  to 
the  world  An  underdeveloped  economy  Ls  an 
object  of  sraipaUiy  and  pat.ernalistlc  con- 
sideration. A  modern  Industrial  society  U>  ex- 
pected to  stand  on  lie  own  feet  and  ius-suine 
responsibility  for  it£   behavior. 

If  the  latitude  of  choice  In  Uie  underde- 
veloped e<x;nomy  ii  lutrrow.  its  tolerance  of 
error  is  generous.  Puerto  Rico's  material 
protrrcss  trri'hts  It  the  power  .aid  authority, 
but  the  .ulviuiced  mdusUlal  .sixleiy  i.-,  very 
unforgiving  of  mistakes. 

Oovernment,  in  1940  e.stimat<-d  Puerto 
Rico's  needs,  set  the  priorities,  and  ni.ade  the 
df\.'ision  U)  industrialiive.  Errors  v.ere  nuule. 
But  wltJi  Uie  priorities  clearly  defined  at- 
t.iinmentK  awaiu>d  only  the  mfirshalliiig  ut 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  resources. 

I  believe  that  Puerto  Rico  must  once  again 
rethink  Its  s^x-lal  and  economic  priorities,  this 
tune  m  the  light  of  new"  circumsUtnce.s.  "i'es- 
t.Tday's  formuliis  w.-ill  iir»t  s.itisfy  t/jrnorrow's 
conditions  This  reevaluatlon  is  an  es,senlial 
part  of  the  Purpose  of  Puerto  Rjc  forniu- 
l.ited    by   (..rmer   f.ov,   Luis   .Munoz  .Marui 

For  example.  If  Puerto  Rlcsms  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  Industrial i7.alion  alone  iiKxiern 
lines,  they  must  be  willing  u>  prant  the  l.uui 
nre.as  recjulred  by  Industry.  It  is  frenerally  no 
longer  elhcient  to  construct  supFK)rt  t.unlitu-s 
aft^r  promoting  a  single  f,ieU)ry.  Regional 
development  empIo\-lng  the  "core"  complex 
I>rinciples  demajids  establishing  a  v.-ust  iii- 
fra.strurture  before  industry  Is  invited  U>  in- 
vent. Only  ctiordlnated  government  plannine 
of  the  lilghest  M-der  will  satisfy  this  <ie- 
mand.  For  If  we  choo.se  unwisely,  the  future 
may  find  us  unable  to  bridge  the  pap  be- 
tween what  our  society  needs  ."ind  what  our 
economy  can  provide.  Mobility,  the  tree<iom 
lo  nugrate,  to  live  .and  work  where  one 
chCKjses  is  fundamental  to  democraUc  so- 
ciety But  there  Is  a  difference  Ixtween  the 
freedom  lo  migrate  and  the  self-exile  forced 
ujxm  a  man  because  his  homeland  offers  him 
no  opportunity  for  a  useful  and  dignified 
life 

Government  should  continue  to  enc^jurage 
lix;iil  participauon  In  industry.  Puerto  Ricans 
should  be  encouraged  t.)  .save  so  that  l!iey 
can  purcha.se  a  share  in  their  ero.nomic  de- 
velopment. But  if  Puerto  Ricnns  t-enuinelv 
desire  a  better  balance  between  outude  in- 
vestment and  partnership  in  tiieir  industrial 
revolution.  Jixral  investors  must  be  willing  lo 
assume  risks.  This  means  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  forego  the  easy,  short  term  prohts 
derived  from  land  tpeculiaion  and  construc- 
tion for  the  longer  pull  of  industrial  Invest- 
ment It  mean-s  that  Puerto  Rican  investors 
must  learn  modern  marketing  methods  and 
come  forward  w"lth  projects  bro.id  enouch  in 
concept  and  far  re.-ichlng  enough  in  impact 
on  the  economy  lo  match  those  cl  the  out- 
side investor. 

Orealer  effort  must  be  made  to  train  mid- 
dle level  managerial  and  technical  man- 
power. The  16  vocational  schools  now  operat- 
ing were  adequate  to  supply  the  demands  of 
an  underdeveloped  economy. 

But  we  need  a  larger  poo4  of  trained  man- 
power or  we  risk  curtailing  our  economic 
development  during  the  next  decade. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  mc>dernt7.aiion 
and  hard  decisions  produce  stresses  within 
a  society.  But  I  am  also  confident  that  Gov- 
ernment has  the  i.ngenuity  to  find  solutioriS 
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provicled  the  ultimate  objectives  are  cleaely 
aenned 

Shortly  PuerUi  Rico's  industrial  revolu- 
tion win  be  in  tne  hands  of  a  new  genera tliTn. 
a  generation  that  must  understand  the  his- 
torical bacltgro\ind  of  Puerto  Rico  s  problems 
and  ;ichlevements  .ind  be  allowed  a  respofi- 
slble  voice  In  hxmg  the  (joals  it  wishes  to 
attain  Without  the  active  participation  of 
all  Puerto  Rlcans  governmetit  will  be  unat^le 
to  fix  renll.stlc  priorities 

Man  has  devised  many  measures  of  J^Ja 
material  progress  but  relatively  few  to  meas- 
ure the  quality  of  the  life  his  technology 'Is 
creating  fechnology  I.LSClnates  him  a*d 
frightens  him  because  he  has  come  t.i  belleye 
that  he  Is  powerless  to  control  it  ijuch  f.it.jl- 
Lsm  lacks  lofjic  and  Ignores  reality 

Driven  •)nly  to  serve  material  t-ndf.  ecp- 
nomlc  development  can  become  a  deslructlie 
force  in  Puerto  Rico  But  when  the  dangers 
are  imderstood  people  lan  direct  these  tfo|»- 
nologlcal  forces  to  ireate  balance  and  tia^- 
tnony  in  the  human  spirit  | 

Puerto  Rlcans  t'Xl.iv  are  In  A  allMariin 
unique  to  our  century.  Ttiey  are  gaining  tjie 
technological  prowess  t)  worli  stiirtli^g 
changes  in  their  envlr>5i)ment  and  ninnv  rec- 
ognize the  dangers  uf  unbruilcd  technolody 

Few  peoples  have  ever  had  tills  combinft- 
tlon  of  power  and  iwnretiess  this  potential 
for  constructive  ;icuon  at  ii  point  m  tit^ie 
when  the  reUtlonshlpa  between  man  and  Ifls 
machines  are  most  amenable  to  human  wis- 
dom Ptierto  Rico.  If  able  to  meet  the  chi^l- 
lenges  of  its  new  economic  and  social  revo- 
lution, will  still  have  much  to  teach  tj>e 
world 


Ratification  of  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor  and  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

IN    IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Fndav.  April  19.  1968 

Mr  CL.\RK  Mr.  President.  Richapd 
N  Gardnfr,  professor  of  law  and  ituey- 
national  uii;anizatiori  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  former  Doputv  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  Internationjil 
Organization  AtTairs.  has  been  a  long- 
standing iidvocate  of  U  S  ratification  <if 
ttie  Conventions  on  f\3rced  Labor  aitd 
the  Political  Right-s  for  Women 

I  have  lecently  had  .some  correspond- 
ence on  the  .subject  from  Professor 
Gardner,  who  is  spending  a  sabbatxfil 
year  m  Rome.  He  offers  Jtrong  argu- 
ments m  favor  of  early  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  two  conventions.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  letter  to  me  and 
one  of  his  recent  articles  on  the  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materinl 
was  ordered  to  be  iinnted  m  the  RECORp. 
as  follows: 

Via  NitoL.\  Martei.h.  Roma. 

March.  28.  1B68. 
Senator  Joseph  S   Clask.  j 

Foreign  Relitttona  Committee.  \ 

VS.  Senate.  Washington   DC. 

Deaii  Senator  Clark:  I  have  Jiist  returnad 
from  a  two-month  lecture  tour  of  Asia,  on 
which  I  look  forward  to  sharing  impresslofts 
with  >ou  one  day.  and  I  have  only  just  seen 
Senator  Pulbrlghfs  letter  of  December  13. 
1967,  to  the  Reverend  Herschel  Halbert  et- 
plalning  the  decision  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  defer  action  on  the 
Forced  Labor  and  Political  Rights  of  Woman 
Conventions.    Being    on    a    sabbatical    leafe 
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from  Columbia  University  here  m  Home 
makes  it  difficult  to  keep  up  i>n  Uevelop- 
n\enis  Uiax  do  not  make  the  headlines,  so  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  the  belated  ^h.-iracter 
of    this    communication 

I  think  you  know  of  my  long-stjinding  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  tiiree  fiuman  rights 
treaties  that  were  sent  to  the  .Senate  by 
President  Kennedy  In  July  i9fi3  Vou  and  I 
discussed  them  on  several  occasions  during 
my  service  as  Deputy  Asslst.mt  .Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 
and  you  may  have  seen  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment in  the  public  hearings  held  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  I  ist  spring 
in  which  1  represented  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  and  (ienoclUe  Treaties  a 
group  comprising  51  national  citizens' 
organisations 

rhe  failure  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  act  favourably  nn  the  Forced  Labor 
und  Political  RIgiilc  of  Women  Conventions 
.15  well  as  the  SLivery  Con\entloa  is  very  dis- 
appointing  for  at  Ir.ist  two  reason* 

ITie  flfsl  reason  has  to  do  with  the  sub- 
st.ince  of  the  matter  As  Senator  Fulbrlght's 
letter  of  December  1:3  Indicates,  the  Com- 
mittee's dei-ision  appear*  t  >  have  been  based 
on  the  idea  that  there  l-  some  constitu- 
tional impediment  v>  tlie  ratilicatton  of 
these  otherwise  ileslrable  In.str\iment8  This 
Is  moBt  unfortunate,  becmse  there  is  no 
such  constitutional  impediment  and  there 
IS  no  valid  constitutional  basis  for  decidina 
to  approve  the  Slavery  Convention,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  withholding  approval  from 
the  Forced  Labor  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women  Conventions,  un  the  other  As  sup- 
port lor  this  statement  I  submit  the  en- 
closed memorandum.  'Ahich  I  hope  you  will 
'  e  good  enough  to  circulate,  together  with 
•as  letter  to  the  other  members  of  the 
t-oreisrn  Relations  Committee 

the  central  argument  airilnst  the  treaties 
which  appears  to  have  inlluenced  s<ime  mem- 
bers of  the  Forelen  Relations  Committee  is 
that  advanced  bv  the  ABA  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law  Tlirough  the  United  Nations 
that  the  treaty  power  cannot  be  used  to 
regulate  the  lelatlons  between  a  state  und 
Us  own  citizens  This  argument,  as  I  have 
tried  lo  show  m  the  enclosed  memorandum, 
has  no  sup^Hjrt  whatsoever  in  our  constitu- 
tional doctrine  or  treaty  practise  The  key 
question  from  a  constitutional  i'landpolnt 
Is  whether  the  subject  matter  of  a  treaty 
Is  of  ' mternallon.U  concern  "  as  determined 
by  reference  to  the  effective  protection  of 
our  country's  interests  in  nn  Increasingly 
interdependent  world 

l^nlortunaiely.  the  Senate's  approval  of 
the  one  treaty  ,ind  f.tilure  to  approve  the 
other  two  U  being  widely  explained  in  terms 
of  the  ABA  Committee's  constitutional  posi- 
tion This  IS  most  unforiunate  It  would  be 
tragic  If  the  Senate  were  to  adopt — or  were 
widely  thought  to  have  adopted — a  restric- 
tive interpretiUlon  of  the  treaty  power 
which  would  make  us  the  only  major  coun- 
tj-y  in  the  world  impotent  to  bring  about 
through  treaties  changes  m  the  domestic 
practices  of  other  states  which  are  favourable 
to  our  national  interests,  whether  in  the  field 
of  human  rights,  internal  taxation  and 
regulation  or  the  haxmonlsatlon  and  unifi- 
cation of  corporate  and  business  laws.  This 
provides  another  reason  in  addition  to  the 
ments  of  the  Conventions  lor  having  them 
teeonsldered  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  as  soon  .is  (Kjssible. 

The  second  reason  tor  mv  disappointment 
with  the  failure  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  approve  all  three  treaties  has 
to  do  with  procedure 

The  constitutional  issue  which  appears  to 
have  been  decisive  in  the  withholding  of  ap- 
proval from  the  Forced  Labor  and  Political 
Rights  of  Women  Conventions  wiis  not  even 
raised  In  the  public  hearings  iield  before  the 
Subcommittee  in  the  spring  of  1967  Indeed, 
nelttier    the   American   Bar    Association   nor 
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any  of  the  members  of  its  Special  Committee 
on  Peace  and  Law  Through  the  United  Na- 
tions chose  to  appear  Hart  the  constitutional 
l.ssue  been  raised  or  had  any  ct  these  mem- 
bers of  the  ABA  Committee  appeared  at  the 
heiirlngs.  the  matter  could  have  been  thor- 
oughly Investigated  and  would,  I  believe 
have  been  resolved  favourably  to  all  three 
Convention.? 

I'o  emphasise  thU  point  I  might  add  that 
I  r.ime  myself  to  tlie  Committee  prepared  Ui 
argue  this  Issue  In  great  detail,  since  I  knew 
that  It  was  under  discussion  In  the  ABA  The 
s.ime  Is  true  of  Mr  Terence  Benbow  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Conventions  lor  tin- 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  and  of  Mr 
John  Carey  who  was  prepared  to  do  the  same 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  ol 
the  City  of  New  York,  but  who  arrived  tc 
find  that  the  hearings  had  already  ended, 
more  than  a  tlozen  wiliie.'^ses  having  been 
heard  m  I  he  unexpectedly  short  time  of  one 
morning.  Not  only  were  there  liardly  any 
questions  of  the  various  vntnesses.  but  the 
>"ily  Senator  present  for  most  of  the  time  was 
Si»nator    fiodd.    the    Chairman   ol    the   Sub- 

•mmlttee 

I  think  vou  cm  understand  the  surprise 
that  resu'ted  l;i  many  quarters  when  after 
all  ol  these  events  had  occurred  Mr  Elber- 
hardt  Deutsch  wa.s  given  the  opportunity  ol 
addressing  the  full  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  raise  the  constitutional  issue 
which  had  not  been  raised  in  the  earlier 
hearings,  iind  when  none  ol  the  liiwyers 
holding  the  contrary  view  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  nt  the  same  lime 
There  is.  I  am  afraid,  a  widespread  feeling 
th.it  this  procedure  has  not  a.'Iorded  a  fair 
and  equal  hearing  to  nil  concerned  This  is 
another  reason  why  I  hope  hearings  on  the 
two  Conventions  can  be  scheduled  at  an  early 
opportunity 

I  hope  vou  will  forgive  my  e.xpressing  my- 
self so  frankly  on  these  matters,  but  I  believe 
you  also  take  the  view  that  In  these  difflculi 
times  individuals  have  an  obligation  to  spe.ik 
out  when  they  feel  that  wrong  decisions  h.ivc 
been  taken  and  wrong  procedures  followed 
which  are  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  cmr 
democratic  scjciety 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  N   Gardner 

The  Case  for  Action  on  the  Forced  Labor 
\ND  Political  Rights  of  Woml.n  Con- 
ventions 

I  By  Richard  N  Gardner.  Henry  L  Moses 
professor  of  law  and  international  organi- 
sation Columbia  University:  former  Depu- 
ty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national  Organization  AtTairs  i 

The  United  States  has  recently  rati&ed  the 
Slavery  Convention,  hut  no  action  lias  vft 
been  t.iken  on  the  Convpiiticns  on  Forced 
labor  and  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 
No  persuasive  legal  nrgutneiu  has  been  ad- 
vanced against  ratiticallon  of  these  latter  two 
conventions,  which  were  sent  ti  the  Senate 
tSr  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  along 
with  the  Slavery  Convention  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1963  At  the  same  time  there  are 
powertul  considerations  uf  policy  in  their 
fuvor 

On  the  legal  question,  some  nieinbers  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  have  argtied 
that  the  United  States  cannot,  under  our 
Constitution,  enter  Into  human  rights  trea- 
ties because  they  deal  entirely  with  dumestic 
matters,  i  e  with  the  relation  between  a 
state  and  Us  own  citizens."  '  This  definition 
of  the  term  "domestic"  has  no  basis  what- 
soever in  United  States  law  or  treaty  prac- 
tice The  relevant  test  laid  diiwn  bv  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  wheth- 
er  a   treaty   deals   with   a   matter     which    is 
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properly  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  a 
foreign  country."  Grofroy  r.  Riggs,  133  VJB. 
J.^a.  Ml  (1890).  Charles  Evans  Hughes  laid 
down  !i  similar  standard  when  he  declared 
that  the  treaty  power  cm  only  be  used  to 
deal  with  matters  uf  "international  concern." 
It  Is  obvious  thill  many  matters  involving 
the  relations  ijctwecn  a  t»o\erumem  and  Its 
own  citizens  can  bo  of  Kiillicient  "interna- 
tional concern"  to  be  included  in  treaties 
between  the  Umted  States  and  other  coun- 
tries Ai  the  end  ol  this  p.iper  Is  a  list  of 
treaties  to  which  the  United  Suites  is  already 
a  p.irty  whicli  retrulute  the  relations  between 
a  government  and  Its  own  citizens.  The  very 
first  treaty  on  this  list,  the  1926  Slavery  Con- 
vention r.itilied  by  tlie  Hnover  Administra- 
tion, commits  tlie  p.irties  lo  abolish  slavery 
Within  tlieir  respective  jurisdictions  and  also 
to  t.tke  ine.i.sures  to  prevent  forced  labor 
withm  their  Jurisdictions  from  developing 
into  conditions  ;naloc"ius  to  slavery.  Surely 
IhiiiKs  which  are  wilhm  tlie  treaty  power  40 
years  aj-'o  cannot  be  outside  the  treaty  power 
today  Moreover,  the  Lulled  Nations  Charter, 
itself  a  treaty  oblipation  of  the  United 
States,  comnuts  us  to  uike  joint  and  separate 
action  in  cooperation  with  the  Organization 
to  promote  human  rights  for  people  within 
the  United  States  as  well  as  overseas. 

The  list  also  includes  many  conventions 
commitlini»  the  United  States  to  regulate 
the  activities  o!  .-^incncan  citizens  within 
this  country  Ic^r  many  purposes  not  relating 
to  human  rights  -  to  control  tlie  production 
and  Intern. itional  Irajtic  oi  certain  drugs,  to 
obtain  statistics  on  causes  ol  death,  to  pre- 
scribe rules  of  the  road,  and  tor  conserva- 
tion and  wildlife  preservation.  If  the  United 
Stales  government  cmi  enter  into  a  valid 
treaty  commitment  to  restrain  American 
citizens  within  this  country  from  shooting 
animals,  it  l.-.  difficult  to  see  why  the  United 
States  government  cannot  enter  into  a 
treaty  (ommitmcnt  to  restrain  American 
citizens  Within  this  country  from  enslaving 
other  Americans  T.'iere  is  no  Constitutional 
provision  which  suggests  or  implies  that 
animals  are  more  important  than  people. 

Clearly.  sla\ery.  lorced  labor,  and  the 
demal  of  basic  women's  nights  are  of  "inter- 
national Concern  "  in  Uie  year  1968. 

S'avery  and  forced  labor  practised  abroad, 
In  addition  ^l  breeding  political  and  social 
tensions,  can  liave  a  direct  impact  on  the 
sales  of  .American  products  In  the  United 
States  and  foreign  markets 

The  denial  cf  basic  rights  to  women,  af- 
fecting .'idversely  nne-half  the  human  re- 
sources of  a  less  developed  country,  consti- 
tutes a  major  obstacle  U)  progress  in  less 
developed  countries  receiving  quantities  of 
American  aid. 

It  should  be  emph:isi/ed  that  the  key 
question  from  a  constitutional  standpoint 
i.s  not  whether  the  subject  matter  of  a  treaty 
pnysically  crosses  borders,  but  whether  the 
fcubjcct  matter  is  of  'international  con- 
cern" as  determined  by  reference  to  the 
eltective  protection  of  our  country'^  inter- 
est in  an  iiicieasinnly  interdependent  world. 
Judged  on  the  b.isis  of  this  standard  it  is 
obvious  that  the  US.  can  enter  into  treaties 
on  liunian  riglits.  since  our  foreign  policy 
Interest  In  liow  states  treat  their  own  citi- 
zens h.os  been  amply  c  inlirmed  by  history 
and  explicitly  recognized  in  treaties  to  which 
we  are  a  p.irty — eg.  the  Peace  Treaties  with 
Italy.  Rumania.  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  the 
agreement  esiablisiung  the  Nuremberg  Tri- 
bunal, and  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It 
would  be  tragic  il  the  Senate  were  to  adopt 
a  restrictive  conception  of  the  treaty  power 
which  would  make  us  the  only  major  coun- 
try in  the  world  im|XJtent  to  bring  about 
through  treaties  changes  in  the  practices  of 
ether  states  which  are  I.ivourable  to  our 
n.itional  interest,  whether  in  the  field  of 
human  rights,  internal  fixation  and  regu- 
lation, or  the  harmonization  and  unifica- 
tiou  of  corporate  and  business  laws. 
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other  legal  objections  to  the  conventions 
ore  equally  without  substance.  The  conven- 
tions deal  with  matters  wholly  within  the 
federal  competence,  so  tliat  no  federal -state 
question  is  involved.  Neither  of  them  would 
require  any  change  in  existing  American  law. 
The  provisions  of  the  Forced  Labor  Conven- 
tion together  witli  its  drafting  Justory  con- 
firm that  punlsliment  for  illegal  strikes  or 
other  illegal  labor  activities  Is  not  prohibited. 
.similarly,  the  provlslon.s  of  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  Convention  topether  with 
lUs  drafting  historv.  make  it  clear  that  it 
applies  only  to  public  olfice  and  public  func- 
tiims  esuiblished  by  national  lavi'.  and  tliat 
it  does  not  apply  to  niiliuiry  service. 

On  the  policy  question,  there  are  compel- 
ling reasons  in  favor  ot  ratific.ition. 

C>nly  three  of  the  original  51  U  N  members 
have  failed  to  ratify  mip  IN.  conventions 
eniboflylng  the  basic  principles  included  in 
tlie  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Kitrlit.s, 
1'he.se  three  are  Spain,  the  Union  oi  South 
Africa — and  the  United  Sl.ates. 

Our  membership  in  the  small  company  o[ 
U.N.  members  that  have  refused  to  ratify 
any  human  rights  treaties  has  become  an  in- 
creasing diplomatic  einbarra-ssment.  Our 
friends  cannot  understand  it  Our  adver- 
saries exploit  it.  It  is  a  costly  anachronism 
which  should   be  eliminated   without   delay. 

As  Ambassador  Arthur  J  Goldberg  stated 
in  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  Governors  ol  the 
ABA.  prompt  ratification  ol  the  Diree  treaties 
has  become  "very  Important"  to  his  work  at 
the  UN.  particularly  so  since  10G8  Is  iiuerna- 
tional  Human  Rights  Year 

These  basic  rights  provided  for  in  the 
treaties  have  long  been  fiken  for  granted 
in  our  own  country.  But  they  are  not  Uiken 
for  granted  e\erywhcre.  Indeed,  they  are  very 
much  at  issue  in  many  countries  of  the 
world.  For  example,  it  has  been  e.^timated 
that  there  are  still  several  million  slaves  m 
the  world.  By  adliering  U)  these  c<inventinns, 
we  help  give  international  elTect  to  funda- 
mental rights  we  have  long  enjoyed  at  home. 

Nobody,  of  course,  believes  that  words  on 
paper  are  enough  in  tlicmselves.  Nobody 
thinks  that  signing  a  human  rights  conven- 
tion brings  automatic  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  people  around  tlie  world.  71ic 
I>ositive  consequences  of  US  adherence  are 
liard  to  measure  precisely  because  thcv  are 
of  a  long-term  character.  Neverihele.sE,  liicy 
are  very  real: 

1.  Ratification  by  the  United  States  will 
encourage  other  nations  to  adhere  to  tiiese 
conventions  and  implement  their  provisions 
in  their  own  territories.  Tliis  is  p.irticularly 
true  of  newly  independent  countries  tliat  fre- 
quently take  UN  conventions  a.s  a  model. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  h.is  put  this  point 
sharply:  "Without  tlie  support  of  the  United 
States,  these  agreements  may  appear  insig- 
nificant to  many  other  countries.  II  we  do 
not  consider  it  important  tir  aign  the  con- 
ventions, why  should  they?  Or,  more  im- 
portantly, why  should  they  implement  llic 
conventions?" 

2.  Ratification  will  pui  tlie  United  Slates 
in  a  belter  legal  and  moral  p.jsition  lo  pro- 
test infringement  of  these  human  rights  in 
countries  that  have  r.itified  the  conventions 
but   f;uled   to   implement   tiiem   m   practice. 

3.  Ratification  will  increase  United  Slates 
influence  in  the  continuing  UN  process  of 
drafting  legal  norms  in  the  held  ol  human 
rights.  As  long  as  the  United  SUates  fails  to 
ratify  any  human  rights  couventions.  its  view 
will  carry  less  weight  tliaii  they  deserve. 

4.  Raiificauon  will  dis.-iipaie  the  embaj- 
r.issing  coniradicuon  between  our  i.nlure  tij 
r.ilify  lliese  conventions  and  our  traditional 
support  of  the  iiasic  ijuinan  rigiiis  With 
Which  tiiey  are  concerned 

It  is  argued  by  some  tiiat  r.itific.ilioii  of 
these  two  treaties  will  start  us  down  a  slip- 
pery slope  to  pruiound  and  undeniable  aiter- 
ations  in  our  constitutKjn.il  system  But  the 
common    sense    and    good    judgment    of    tne 
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President  and  of  tlie  Senate,  without  w  hoee 
ai)i)roval  treaties  cannot  be  ratified,  axe  proof 
against  this  ominous  iiosslbllity.  It  betrays 
scajit  confidence  in  our  g>)vernmental  process 
U>  say  we  sliould  not  accept  a  di'Sirable  treaty 
uxJay  because  we  may  be  teiniiuxj  Ui  a.  cejn 
an  undesirable  one  tomorrow. 

Ajiproval  ot  tlie  two  lieaties  would  not 
lnv(jlve  a  decision  one  way  or  niiother  on 
other  human  rights  conventions  I'liese  other 
conventions  an  and  should  be  considered 
separately  on  their  merits  if  and  when  tiie 
.Aaiiilni.'^lr.uioii  .-1-ek.s  Sen.ite  .u'tton  iijioti 
liu-m. 

To  .'^iim  uj).  tlie  treaty  iiower  is  broad 
enough  Ui  encompass  ail  matters  of  interna- 
tional Concern  a.s  determined  by  c<>ntem|X)- 
raxy  l.tcl.  r.ither  than  by  the  outmoded  con- 
ceptions ol  a  dist;inl  p.u-t.  I/ei  us  not  Ix- 
atraJd  Ui  use  It.  as  w;i>i  t!ie  Forced  Uibor  and 
i'olitical  Rights  ol  Women  Conveniion.s,  when 
It  Will  cle;u-ly  serve  our  naUonal  interest. 

I.I.ST  Of  TRFATIES  To  WHICH  TIIE  fNITED  ST  ATE.S 
1^  A  f'.AP.TV  nKCfl.ATlNC  RIXATIONS  BITWFEN 
A    STATE    AND    ITS    OWN    CITIZLNS 

1-  1926  Slavery  Convention  i  TS  778)  : 
States  P.irties  undert.akc  to  prc\ent  and  suji- 
press  tlie  slave  trade  and  V)  bring  about  the 
complete  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  its  li  rms 
in  territories  under  their  Jurisdiction.  Tiiey 
al.so  atrree.  subject  to  ceruuii  tra.n.sitional 
Ii.-ovislons.  to  t;ike  all  necessary  measures 
to  pircvenl  lurccd  or  rumpulsurij  labor  from 
<ie\eloping  into  i  ondilions  ,inalogous  Ui 
slavery.  Forced  or  compulsory  labor  may  onlv 
bo   exacted    lor    '  [uibiic    purposes'. 

2  Treaties  ol  f'eace  with  Italy  1 1  r,.\S 
l';48i.  Rumtinia  I'I'IAS  li)49i.  Bulgaria 
rriAS  ltJ50l  u;id  Hungtiry  iIIAS  1C5I  i  ,  A 
provision  cximmon  to  tUl  oi  liie  i'ejvce  Treaties 
nquires  e.icJi  oi  ilie  countries  n.mied  al)o\e 
u>  Like  all  necessary  measures  Uj  secure  t 
all  persons  under  iiii  junsdiction.  wiliiuut 
distinction  as  to  riice.  .-.ex.  l.iiiguape  or  n  - 
ligion.  the  enjoyment  oi  liumaii  rjf-'ht.s  atid 
fundamental  irecdoms.  including  ireedoin 
of  exjiression.  of  press  and  inibllcation.  ol 
religious  worship,  of  i>oliUcal  opinion  and 
oi  public  meeting:  c.icli  country  also  under- 
i.ikes  not  Vj  discnrrunate  or  entail  anv  dis- 
cnminaliun  between  Us  nationals  on  grounds 
(if  rax-e.  sex.  language  or  religion,  whether  in 
reference  to  a  persons  property,  business, 
professional  or  financial  interests,  status. 
jjolitical  or  Civil  rights  or  any  other  m.tttr>r, 

llcallii. 

3.  1912  Convention  relating  Uj  the  supjircs- 
sian  oi  the  abuse  of  ojiium  and  other  drugs 
('re  6I2i:  Slates  pttnies  agree.  mt'T  aha. 
to  enact  laws  and  regulations  t-i  control  tlic 
produi  iKin  and  distribution  of  raw  opium, 
and  t<i  t.>ke  measures  for  the  suppression  o; 
tiie  maiiulaclure.  mtern.al  trattic  in  and  tne 
use  ol  prcp.ired  ojiium.  Ilie  Convention  iilso 
calls  upon  Slates  p.irties  to  consider  i!:.-,kint; 

II  illc?;il    \'i    jjossesE   certain    druirs, 

4.  i;)31  Convention  lor  limiting  tlie  manu- 
facture and  regulating  tlie  distribution  of 
ntircotic  drugs  i  TS  863):  The  ('invention 
prohibits  the  manufacture  of  certain  drugs 

III  excess  of  prescribed  quantities,  prohibits 
the  trade  m  and  mriiiufaclure  lor  trade  oi 
any  products  obtained  from  certain  drugs, 
and  Calls  for  tlie  destruction  or  conversion 
into  nonnarcotic  substances  of  certain  driuts 
seized  by  a  State  in  illicit  traffic.  The  Con- 
■.eniion  also  calls  lor  prescribed  Libeling  of 
certain    drugs. 

5.  1953  protocol  for  limiting  and  reguhiting 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  piant,  the  pro- 
durtion  of,  the  intern:itional  and  wholesale 
trade  in,  und  the  u-^e  ol  opium  i  TIAS  5273  i  : 
One  of  the  expressed  purposes  o!  the  Cvnven- 
tion  is  to  combat  drug  nddiction  through 
collabor.itiou  between  States  with  a  view  to 
Cfjiitroiliiig  tlie  cultivation  of  tiic  !>jppy 
plant  and  the  production  ol  cjnum.  It  pro- 
vides for  international  supervision  and 
measures  r.f   enforr  ement 

i;.  World  Health  Organization  Regulations 
No    1    i'FI.VS  3482!,   as  amended    (ITAS  3482 
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and  4409)  Stales  Members  are  to  resppct 
presorlbed  nomenclatures  with  regard  to 
dlsenses  .ind  causes  of  death  are  to  muln- 
tnln  cerluln  statistics,  and  are  to  use  certain 
furms    of    medical    certificates 

7  International  Sanlt.-\ry  Regulations 
I  WHO  Reffillatlons  No  J  i  i  IIAS  !fi25  I ,  as 
imended  iTIAS  5156.  4420.  4823.  4896.  5459 
and  58631  The  regulations  prescribe  com- 
prehensive rules  with  respect  to  certain  dis- 
eases with  »  view  to  their  control  and  erfidl- 
Cation,  particularly  In  relation  to  mteina- 
tlonftl   transport  i 

Con.tfTafiOfi  ' 

a  1940  Ciinveiitlon  on  nature  protection 
and  wildlife  preservation  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  (TS  'J81  »  States  parties  ar<  to 
consider  establishing  in  their  territories  na- 
tional parks  nitlonal  reserves,  nature  monu- 
ments -And  strict  wilderness  preserves  Re- 
sources of  reserves  are  not  to  be  subject  to 
expli>itatlon  fur  conxmerclal  profit,  and  ar« 
to  be  pruiected  against  private  hunt|ng; 
States  .ire  to  provide  facilities  for  public 
recreation  and  education  in  national  parks. 
Rond  trarflc 

9  1949  Road  Traffic  Conventlun  iTtAH 
2487)  Contracting  States  agree  to  the  use 
of  their  iwn  roads  for  international  trtfDc 
under  detjUled  conUltlims  ^et  out  in  the  Clin- 
venuon.  which  prescribes  irifrr  alia  rule*  of 
the  ri->ad 

Labor 

10  ILO  Convention  No  S3  concerning  the 
minimum  requirement  of  professional  ca- 
pacity f'lr  master?  .ind  otnc«;rs  on  board  ni^er- 
chant   ships   i  19361    iTS   sjSO  i 

1 1  ILO  Convention  No  55  concernin  Ihe 
liability  .if  shipowner  in  case  of  sickness, 
injury  or  death  of  seamen   il936i    i  TS  9jlt. 

12  ILO  C>>nveiitlon  No  .i8  fixing  the  mini- 
mum .ine  [or  the  admission  of  L-hlldren  to 
emplovment  at  sea   i  revised   19361    i  TS  'J52  i 

13  ILO  Convention  No  74  concerning  the 
certitlcatlon  of  able  seamen  i  1946i  i  TIAS 
29491 

These  i-onventlons  apply  to  vessels  under 
U  S  registry  engaged  in  maritime  naviga- 
tion, and  to  persons  >n  board  ^uch  \esiiels. 
regardless  of  nationality  , 

Crjrninal  lau-  \ 

14  ly45  Agreement  fur  ihe  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  the  major  war  '-nmioals 
of  the  European  .Axis  i82  UNIS  2791  and 
Charter  .if  the  International  Military  Tri- 
bunal for  the  Par  East  .TIAS  1589 1  Each 
agreement  provides  for  the  ••stabluhment 
of  an  international  military  tribunal  with 
Jurisdiction  >ver  crimes  also  punishable  un- 
der national  laws,  'his  Jurisdiction  is  pot 
affected  by  the  nationality  of  the  accieed 
or  jf   the   victim.-  , 


Cuba 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

.->»■     T^jlTH     ..*«._. LIN* 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  !9.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  we 
frequently  hear  these  days  from  mis- 
giuded  advisers  who  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  accumplish  what  they  call 
"the  normalization"  of  our  relations  with 
the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  These  ad- 
visers take  the  position  that  Castro  no 
longer  is  a  threat  to  our  security  and  that 
ttie  Cuban  [jeople  there  have  accepted  his 
rule 

This  advice  flies  in  the  face  of  facU. 
Castro  is  still  a  distinct  threat  to  hemi- 
spheric security  Indeed,  the  heads  of 
many  Latin  American  nations  have  re- 
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cently  spoken  out  sharply  about  the  dan- 
Kvr  of  Ca.stro-insllgated  «uerrllla  war- 
fare in  their  own  countries 

One  of  the  best  artlcle.s  I  have  seen 
lately  on  thl.s  subject  was  published  In 
the  March  issue  of  the  New  Guard  The 
article,  entitled  "Castro's  OuenUla 
Wars.'  written  by  Flichard  J  Booklet,  is 
an  authoritative  and  objective  accoimt  of 
the  terroristic  attacks  which  Castro  has 
initiated 

Becau.se  I  believe  that  many  Senators 
would  be  interested  in  this  fine  article.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in   the   Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

(.'a.Stro'^  CiiTRRiiLA  Wars 
iBy  Richard  J    Bocklet  i 

I  NiirE  Richard  J  Bocklet  is  a  free  lance 
writer  »poclAllzlng  in  the  coverage  of  Com- 
munist activities  and  international  atfalrs 
He  li.is  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  .ind 
.Asia  .md  recently  he  revisited  l^itln  America 
Hla  writings  ha\e  -ippeared  In  the  New 
Guard  Human  Events.  American  Legion,  and 
other  periixliciLJi^  I 

It  IS  a  fact  that  a  f.irelgn  country  is  in- 
tervening in  Colombia's  internal  affairs 
touching    off    guerrilla    wars  We    know 

that  we  .ire  living  under  condltlon.s  which 
are  only  outwardly  culm  Tlie  armed  forces 
are  In  a  st<ite  of  .ilert.  b»it  it  is  very  difficult 
to  guard  such  tast  regions  of  the  nation  " 
Declaring  martial  law  in  November  1967  the 
speaker.  Colombian  President  Carlos  Lleras 
ftestrepo  bl.uiied  Fidel  C.istro  tor  mounting 
guernlla  .ind  terrorist  .ictlvlties 

Meanwhile,  in  neighboring  Caracas.  Vene- 
zuela. PreMdent  Raul  Leoni  t  .Id  Congress 
why  his  country  had  suspended  constitu- 
tional guarantees  Venezuela  .iccusee  the 
Cuban  regime  .f  being  res[>onsible  for  the 
crime  wave  which  has  broken  out  In  this 
nation  manifesting    itself    in    machlne- 

gunnlngs  and  assaults  on  the  homes  of  im- 
portant armed  forces  officers,  in  .irmed  rob- 
beriee  on  banlLs.  stores,  jirlvate  homes,  farms 
.tnd  ranches  m  att.icks  .igalnst  public  offices 
and  government  industri.il  lastallatlons. 
and  in  the  murder  'if  l.irmers  in  uniiuiablted 
regions  " 

'A   DOZEN    VtETNAMS" 

On  March  13.  1967.  a  fiery  Pldel  Cascro 
openly  bo.vsted  the  US  would  soon  be  faced 
with  a  dozen  VIetn.ims  '  in  its  own  hemi- 
sphere .kddtng  that  'Yankee  imperialism" 
would  have  insufficient  troops  to  suppress 
them  Today.  C.immunlst  guerrilla  armies 
.ire  operating  in  ten  nations  south  of  the 
border,  with  heaviest  .activity  In  Colombia 
and  Venezuela;  .ilso  Guatemala.  Bolivia  and 
Peru  Their  tactics  .ind  objectives  are  similar 
to  Ho  Chi  Mmh's  Viet  Cong  It  Ls  even  com- 
mon to  hear  indigenous  Red  campaigns  re- 
ferred to  as  Vleinams  '  Their  training  is  of 
professional  caliber;  their  jrms  the  most 
modern  the  Communist  world  can  supply 

On  .1  recent  tour  -.f  Colombia  .ind  Vene- 
zuela, labeled  by  Castro  the  uuclei^s  of  the 
vast  Vietnam  of  I.iatln  America,  this  writer 
learned  that  while  no  government  officials 
feel  the  guerrilla*  are  at>out  to  seize  control, 
.t  great  deal  of  money  is  budgeted  to  eradi- 
cate them  On-the-spot  interviews  with  local 
.md   US    government  officials  indicate  why; 

Within  the  last  .several  weeks,  the  Co- 
lombian government  rushed  :r>K.>p  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Nor! tiwehtern  departments  of 
.Aniloqula  and  Cordoba  to  combat  new  Com- 
munist threats  to  this  previously  quiet  re- 
gion The  forty-man  Popul.ir  .Army  of  Lib- 
eration lEPLi  raided  police  stations  and  In- 
spectKm  f)ost».  extorted  funds  from  l.xral 
huulownern.  and  killed  four  unc<Ki|>eraiive 
peasanu  at  Pueblo  Satza  They  distributed 
thousands  of   te.iflets  t>>  residents  to  oppose 
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the  government  and  .support  Uie  Red  .strug- 
gle Terrified  Inhabitants  of  the  unprotected 
remote  reKlons  ..f  .Mto  Slnu  and  .Alto  .s.m 
Jorge  are  fleelne  the  area. 

Older  betrer-known  200  to  300-man 
guerrilla  b.»nds  ^p..n  six  other  departments 
In  the  Nort!ie:ist  .md  centr.il  parts  of  Co- 
lumbia .Around  20  000  tro<ips  and  .1  tle<M  of 
helicopters  .scour  the  vast  regions  to  counter 
Red  attacks  on  police  stations  .sm.iU  towns 
and  settlements.  Communists  divide  thf> 
country  Into  five  'socialist  independent  re- 
publics." two  large  war  zones,  and  claim 
sovereignty  over  ;in  ;irea  even  gre.i'cr  th;in 
the  VMet  Cong's  Guerrlll;i-army  clashes  have 
about  the  same  number  of  casualties  on 
iKith  sides 

In  the  cities,  leftist  .md  Communist 
youths— numbering  In  the  thousands-  use 
the  prestige  of  the  university  to  push  Red 
objectives  They  call  f.ir  revolutl.ons,  coUec' 
funds  and  recruit  for  the  guerrillas  small 
action  cells  are  charged  with  itntl-govern- 
ment  and  antl-US  (lemon.stratlon..!,  dl.s.seml- 
natlon  of  leftist  literature  ;»nd  pl;istorlng 
buildings  iind  walls  with  poUtlral  inps.s.iae» 
Terrorist  robberies  and  kidnappings  upped 
guerrilla  coffers  around  $1  million  Now 
streets  of  major  cities  are  patrolled  by  si>l- 
dlers  .IS  well   as  heavUv-armcd   police  torces 

Colombia's  two  deeply-entrenched  uuer- 
riUa  forces.  FARC  (  Ci>lomblan  Revolutionary 
.Armed  Forces  1  and  KLN  1  .Army  of  National 
Liberation  I .  have  been  raiding  .irniy  patrols 
;ind  police  stations,  holding  up  ir.ilns  and 
busses,  .md  indoctrinating  .md  terrorizing 
citizens  for  the  last  several  years  I'he  FARC, 
aligned  with  the  Nfoscow-le.itUng  Communist 
Party  started  during  the  1948  1958  period  ol 
political  warfare  between  conservatives  .md 
liberals. 

During  that  time  Red  warlords'  uiidir 
Pedro  -Antonio  Marin  (alias  Sure  shot'i 
offered  protection"  against  ravaging  politi- 
cal and  bandit  gangs  In  Southwest  Colombia 
His  men  carried  guns  delivered  from  Czech- 
.. Slovakia  by  sea.  while  other  supplies  were 
landed  at  airports  In  the  Independent  social- 
ist republics,"  a  priest  told  this  writer  Few 
doubted  his  soverelenty  over  Viust  .stretches 
of   mount,tlns  and  Jungles   In   the  .South   " 

Now.  qualified  .lUthoritles  estimate  ."Sure 
Shot's  band  at  about  two  hundred,  with  the 
potential  for  greatly  increasing  that  tigure 
If  economic  conditions  plunge  .MMiough  the 
Colombian  Sixth  Brigade  and  other  ;irmy 
forces  regul.irly  patrol  the  cuprrlll.i-mfested 
vastness  of  ToUma  md  Huil.i  ciepartment.s. 
his  f.>rces  continue  threatening  life  and  i  om- 
merre  In  this  rugged  region. 

ARMY     or     NMl.'NAL     LIBERATION 

Initiated  In  late  1964  the  ELN  numbers 
;ibout  one  hundred  These  voung.  urban-born 
guerriU.as  operate  in  Northeastern  Colombia 
and  dress  m  uniforms  resembling  those  of 
the  Cuban  army  Its  leader.  thlrtv-year-<ild 
Fablo  Vasquez  Caslano.  Is  Ircquently  praised 
fmm   Havana-based  shortwave  broadcasts 

The  ELN  launched  the  most  spectacular 
guerrilla  action  of  1967.  robbing  a  troop- 
guarded  payroll  train  In  -Sant;mder  Depart- 
ment on  March  9  Using  synchronl/ed  r.idio 
contact,  rebel  forces  dynainit<>d  the  tracks 
and  machine-gunned  the  engine  i.)  a  halt 
rhe  25-minute  battle,  led  by  Fablo  Vasquez 
himself  was  (limed  in  totality  by  U-It-wmg 
Mexican  writer  M.irio  Menendez  Rodriguez  ol 
Sucesos  Magazine  and  his  asslst.mt  Reported 
Menendez  seven   soldiers   were    killed 

in  the  attack  There  were  no  dead  and 
wounded  among  the  Insurgents,  who  bene- 
fited by  six  San  Cristobal  rinc>s.  one  .Madsen 
machine  gun.  16.000  pesos,  five  :i8  caliber 
revolvers,  iimmunltion.  boots  and  uni- 
forms Menendez  boasted  In  his  article 
.Attack"  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Latin  ..unerican  guerrilla  struggles,  a  mili- 
tary operation  was  completely  lllmed  ;is  It 
occurred. 

After  spending  a  month  with  the  ELN 
forces    Menendez  observed  a  strict   mlUuiry 
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di.scipllne  that  ha-s  hardened'  all  members 
in  a  way  I  had  not  observed  in  any  other 
Latin  American  insurgent  movement."  Guer- 
rilla dally  schedule  Includes  physical  educa- 
tion periods,  clitsses  in  .Spanish,  history, 
sociological  pniblems.  political  science,  main- 
tenance of  lirearnis,  and  military  strategy 
based  on  the  history  of  revolt  In  Colombia  It- 
self. "The  best  subjective  and  objective  con- 
ditions exist  lor  waging  revolutionary  war- 
l.iie  "  adde<1  Menendez 

Describing  the  ELN  leader,  he  wrote: 
"I  Vasquez  Ciustano|  jKJssesses  a  correct  con- 
cept of  polltlcal-iiilllt;iry  strategy.  He  is  a 
young  nian  who  deeply  feels  the  problems  of 
his  ojjpressed  country,  problems  that  do  not 
permit  him  to  live  In  peace  He  reminds  us. 
not  only  because  of  a  certain  physical  re- 
semblance, but  also  because  of  his  positive 
concept  of  what  a  revolution  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica LS  and  should  be.  of  Fidel  Castro,  the 
insurgent,  and  t.lie  'jeth  of  July  Movement, 
which  has  a  twin  In  the  National  Liberation 
.\rmy  of  Colombia" 

In  Manh  1967,  Colombian  President  Lleras 
launched  a  major  count^'rinsurgency  drive, 
declaring  that  internal  security  would  be 
civen  top  priority  A  country-wide  roundup 
of  scvenil  hundred  subversives  and  Reds  In- 
cluded Communist  Party  fieneral  secretary 
GUbcrto  Vleira  and  his  lieutenants. 

Two  months  Liter  the  army  m  Santiinder 
Department  raided  left-wing  students,  pro- 
tcivsors  and  unionists  charged  with  aiding  the 
ELN  struggle  Ironi  the  cities  Students  some- 
times Joined  rebels  on  weekends  or  vacation 
peritxls.  teachers  and  workers  contributed 
lunds  to  the  Red  cause. 

After  numerous  b.ittles  in  Tolima  Depart- 
ment, the  .Armed  Forces  killed  guerrilla  leader 
Arsenio  Torre.s.  nicknamed  "FAenza."  Several 
weeks  later.  f.)micr  university  student  Jose 
Ruiz  was  fclleil  by  uovernment  trcKips.  He 
liad  been  one  of  the  FXN  dcx-tors 

As  the  Havana-based  I^itin  American  Soli- 
darity Congress  of  Lite  July  and  August  drew 
to  a  close.  C:istro  agents  and  Latin  American 
participants  began  liltering  back  into  the 
.iroa  .According  to  sources  close  to  the  gov- 
ernment, subversive  tr.ithc  by  sea.  air  and 
across  the  1,378-nule  Colombian-Venezuelan 
border  has  mcrciu-ed  since  Li^t  fall. 

Recent  discoveries  of  several  Colombians 
returning  f.^om  unauthorized  travel  to  Cuba 
made  authorities  feel  that  a  scheduled  t-op- 
Icvei  L-uerrUla  meeting  mav  have  been 
thwartetl  On  December  19.  25'-year-old  Leo- 
;irdo  Montano  Bodes  was  arrested  at  EI 
Dorado  airport.  Bogota,  using  a  false  pass- 
port .Secret  i>ollce  liter  revealed  that  Mon- 
tuno  carried  "c.:)mpromiEing  papers"  and  had 
spent  the  I;tst  three  years  in  Red  Cuba.  In 
CiUl.  several  days  Liter,  authorities  captured 
Raul  Gutierrez  Moreno,  while  returning  from 
Cuba  via  Panama,  with  a  double-bottom 
suuc;u;e  cont.iining  four  pistols.  One  of  these 
w.is  Inscribed:  "To  the  Colombian  Guerrilla 
Fighter  Fabio  C-asUino." 

And  while  guerrilla  wars  are  waging  in 
Southern  and  central  Colombia.  In  mid- 
J.muary.  a  landing  el  Cuban  and  Colombian 
subversives  near  the  co;i..;tal  area  of  Cado  de 
Li  Vehi  w.us  reported  Sources  in  this  north- 
ern region  Indicate  army  pLitoons  are  search- 
;ng  the  territory  now  for  the  rebel  band.  Ad- 
dre.ssing  the  nation  on  outbreaks  of  violence 
in  .several  dep.LrtmentE.  President  Lleras  de- 
clared it  "is  such  that  they  are  not  acciden- 
tal, and  they  respond  to  a  plan  to  continue 
creating  unrest  and  uiie.tsiness  In  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  aid  to  guerrillas  and  the  stepping  up 
of  guerrilla  warfare  is  openly  and  linpudently 
urged  from  microphones  m  Castroite  radio 
stations." 

VENKZUEL,A      CUBA  S  PRI.ME  TARGET 

Colombia  s  neighbor.  Venezuela  has  been 
Cuba's  prime  .subversion  target  since  1961. 
C.istro-Communist  .activities  have  been  as 
wanton    and    brutjii    here    .is    .invwhere    in 
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Latin  America.  Terrorism  runs  the  g.imut 
from  assassination  to  arson,  masssicre  of  de- 
fenseless farmers  to  ambushes  of  small  mili- 
tary patrols  or  lightly  guarded  army  ;>osts. 
and  guerrilla  raids  in  the  mountaiits  to  Red 
holdups  and  bombings  In  the  cities 

Numbering  several  hundted,  rebel  torces 
here  call  themselves  FALN.  the  Armed  Forces 
of  National  Liberation  Its  leader.  Dougl;us 
Bravo,  another  fiery  disciple  of  Fidel  Castro, 
ha.s  received  guerrilla  training  in  Cuba  to- 
gether with  other  members  ol  his  band.  Their 
terrorist  shadow  .spreads  over  parts  of  six 
states  In  two  l.irge  Lirea.s  to  the  west  ;ind 
c;ist  of  CaraCiLS. 

FALN's  urban  counterpart,  the  UTC,  Uni- 
dades  Tactieas  de  Combate  (tactical  comb.it 
units),  estimates  say.  numbers  in  tlie  tliou- 
sands.  Composed  largely  of  Ktudents  ;ind 
youths,  its  job  is  to  keep  the  cities  m  the 
grip  of  Red  tension.  They  rob  lianks  and 
stores,  and  kidnap  wealthy  citizens  for  r;in- 
som  to  feed  guerrillas'  funds.  Sabotaging  oil 
pijielines,  setting  U.S.  holdings  aflame,  bomb- 
ing newspaper  ottices  and  r.idio  .stations  are 
their  stock  in  trade.  Usual  weapons  include 
machineguns  and  a  speeding  car  Army  olh- 
cers.  jxalice  stations  and  the  US,  Emb;issy 
are  special  targets 

One  of  the  UTC's  most  heinous  c:inipaigns 
was  launched  against  policemen  Hunting 
them  down  on  a  lonely  beat  or  on  the  v. ay 
home,  bullets  felled  more  than  one  hundred 
m  Caracas  alone.  Irate  constauulary  mem- 
bers placed  ads  in  newspapers  offering  re- 
wards for  information  on  tcrroriEis.  liibelinE: 
tliem  "Your  Enemy   " 

Direct  proof  that  Red  Cuba  was  not  fiily 
the  guernlla  training  base  ior  Vr-nczuehm 
extremists  but  also  :in  important  supply 
depot  was  obtained  on  November  11.  U)63. 
On  a  lonely  stretch  of  beach  on  I'araguana 
peninsula,  in  northern  Falcon  State,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  found  a  boat  and  three  l.ms 
of    arms — all    traceable    to   Castro 

Further  links  with  international  coni- 
munism  were  clearly  established  in  October. 
1964.  with  the  kidnapping  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Michael  Smolen.  of  the  United  Stales 
Military  Mission.  While  claiming  t(5  be 
Venezuelan  patriots,  their  Operation  Viet 
Cong''  showed  other  commitments  On  re- 
ceiving news  that  the  Saigon  Government 
intended  to  try  terrorist  agents.  FALN  :in- 
nounced  they,  too,  would  subject  their  pris- 
oner to  trial  "by  a  revolutionary  court." 
Fortunately,  having  gained  sought-alter 
headlines,  they  released  Smolen  unharmed 
One  month  later,  another  link  in  the  in- 
ternational Red  subversive  cliain  was  tlis- 
covered  after  a  brutal  guerrilla  attack  on 
the  village  of  Anzoategui.  Lara  State.  One 
of  the  several  captured  rebels  turned  tun  to 
be  a  Polish  Communist,  skilled  as  a  tech- 
nician In  guerrilla  warfare  And  several 
weeks  later,  the  newspaper  La  Vcrdad  re- 
ported a  Congolese  Negro  arrested  in  terror- 
ist activities  in  Caracas,  while  other  Cuban- 
trained  Congolese  guerrillas  v.ere  under  de- 
tention in  the  El  Bachiller  zone  c^l  Miranda 
State. 

RED    TERRER    INCREASES 

In  the  fall  of  1966.  Red  violence  spiraltd. 
On  August  2.  a  rebel  band  attacked  an  official 
automobile  on  a  Lara  State  r.):id.  On  Autrust 
4.  two  vehicles  transporting  .•\rniy  ollicers 
were  ambushed  by  guerrillas  at  the  bound- 
ary between  Falcon  and  "Varacuy  States.  Two 
days  later.  Jose  Antonio  Rcxlriguez.  a  stu- 
dent who  attended  the  University  ol  Tucson. 
was  murdered  by  Castro-Communists  on  a 
University  City  street.  On  Augu.st  10,  urban 
guerrilla  leader.  Salvador  Iiurbe  Reyes — 
known  as  "Commander  Ellas" — confessed 
his  killing  of  twenty-six  policemen  and  six 
civilians. 

Responding  to  a  call  by  Venezuelan  guer- 
rilla clileitaln  "Commander  "  Elian  Manuit 
Camero  over  Radio  Havana,  two  months 
later,  tliat  "nothing  or  nobody  will  stop  the 
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aniifxl  b.ittic  in  Venezuela  before  i)Ower  is 
.K-hieved."  activities  intensllied  For  exani])lp 
on  November  11.  assaults  on  small  vi)lat'es 
HI  1  ara  State  resulted  In  two  Army-guerriUa 
ilashes.  and  two  days  later,  new  battles  were 
rep(.>rt.-'d  in  I'ortugesa  .state  On  November  28, 
1966,  .Minister  ol  llie  Interior  IJr  Hcinaldo 
l.e.mdro  Mora  ai.iiounced  tlie  cre.ition  of  .> 
sjjcciiil  l.'iooil  n.an  anti-terrorist  police  unit. 
■'The  reappearance  of  icrr<iri..^ts  in  this 
(ountry  can  be  traced  to  Communist  Cuba  ' 
1)T  .Mora  s.tid  "We  li.ive  jjr.ioi  iliat  the.se 
subversive  .tctivities  liave  their  direct  oripin 
in  the  aereements  reached  at  the  "I'rlconti- 
nental   Conference   held    11:    Havana  " 

"I'errori.st  r.uds  continued  tnrougliout  Ilc- 
icmber  with  the  terrorists  bec'omlng  ni(<re 
darinti  On  ilie  inorniiig  ol  December  i:i. 
I-'.ALN  terrorists  niachinegunne<l  to  death 
.Major  I-rannsco  .AstudiUo  .'^uarcz  Alnmst 
simultaneou.sly.  another  u-rouj)  ambuslie<l 
lirU'.idier  General  All)erto  .More, in  .Soto,  head 
of  t!io  Joint  Chiels  ol  Staff,  who  luckily 
escaped  with  only  a  shoulder  wound.  The 
s.mie  afterncKjn.  after  a  month  ol  at  least 
four  lerrori.st  assas.si  nations  Jind  )>roperlv 
dani.age  in  the  niillions  of  doll.irs.  President 
itaul  I.o^mi  (ieclar(>d  martial  law.  He  stat«l: 
"In  view  of  the  extremist  aiutcks  and  con- 
trary to  personal  leelinps,  t!ie  government 
iouiid  Itsell  obliged  to  su.spend  onslituiioiial 
l.:u,ir;tntt.es  ijariially  "  And  dire<'iing  himsel! 
towards  the  jircvious  legal  iinnmnlty  (.f  the 
R(Hl-inreste<l  (  anipuses.  he  exclaimed:  "  An- 
litlier  stiite  v.ithin  the  state  {-jmnot  \ie 
toleratotl  '" 

At  dawn  on  December  14.  while  a  contin- 
gent of  several  lumdrurl  .soldiers  surrounded 
("aracas"  Centr.il  University,  a  jjatrol  <>l 
eight  sliock  troops  loufht  ilieir  way  in  .An 
army  hclioipver  liovering  overhe-.id  was  the 
t  irget  (<f  submachlnegun  lire,  while  a  sni[)ers 
bullet  killed  one  .soldier.  Entries  and  exits 
were  sealed  during  the  blltzkrciL'  round-uj) 
of  wanted  students  find  leftists. 

The  r.iid  netlt.d  authorities  a  Colombian 
guerrilla  le.ider — hidden  on  the  e.impus  lor 
nearlv  a  year — m  cliarge  of  liaison  between 
tlie  National  Liberation  Fronts  ol  C'olombi.a 
and  Venezuela  .Also  found  was  a  v.-v.st  arr;iv 
of  terrorist  implements,  including  Iifly-live 
IjruMte  stoleii  automobiles,  a  tunnel  wTtii 
niachme  guns,  small  arms,  hand  grenades 
and  lioxes  of  ainmunition.  two  other  ;irnis 
etches  in  the  prinrip.il  auditorium  and  m 
the  student  (iormitorles.  a  ;iO-raliber  ina- 
cliinegun.  nineteen  tommy  guns,  and  more 
supphcs  of  hand  grenades  and  ammunition. 
University  grounds  ront;uned  a  cemetery 
where   Red    Mctims   were   buried 

Also  among  the  Imdings  were  tirx'uments 
citing  names  of  Cftstro  agents,  mcludinc  in- 
structors, commanders,  war  ammunitions 
chiels.  street,  control  h-aders.  iiational  plans 
of  FALN.  currency  lorging  jila-tes.  guerrilla 
front  documents,  strategy  lor  nibbing  tlie 
Banco  de  Venezuela  in  Altaeracia  de  Orituro 
and  in  Tucacius.  plans  lor  an  imminent  kid- 
napping. Slacks  of  identity  c:irds.  pa.ss|X)rtK. 
arms-carrvnng  licenses.  sUimps  of  various 
ministries,  and  200,000  boliv.irs  recently 
sujlen  Injm  a  big  s(;fl  drink  distnbut<jr. 

In  March  1967.  the  i<;rrorist  assassination 
of  Dr.  Julio  Irlbarren  Borges  orcw  hemis- 
phere-wide (ondcmnation.  Dr.  Irlbarren.  a 
well-known  l.iwyer  and  lormer  iiresident  f.f 
the  Social  .scc-urity  Inslitute.  had  no  [joliti- 
c;il  ntfilliiiion  Init  lie  was  tlie  Foreign  Minis- 
ler's  brother.  While  shopping  in  his  c:ir  one 
inornmc.  the  dcx-tor  was  kidn:ipped  by  Com- 
niumsls.  On  Marcii  3.  his  body  was  found  at 
Oucbrado  del  "razon.  alter  iiaving  been  hor- 
ribly tortured.  F.ALN  propaganda  leaflets 
were  liCarby 

Reaction  was  quick  ;ind  direct  President 
Leoni  s:iid:  .Activists  indocirinaled.  trained 
and  linanced  by  f"idel  Ciislro  continue  to 
oblige  the  torces  ol  public  f^rder  U)  .ict 
against  those  who  seek  to  subvert  the  legal 
and  constitutional  order  of  ihe  Republic  '" 
Before  Congress,  Interior  Minister  Dr    P.ein- 
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aldo  I/««ndrn  Mora  branded  the  rerently- 
held  rrtc>>ntlnpn!Al  Ci^nffTrwe  mnit'.  .mme- 
dlately  r^spf'nslble  At  thin --'inferrnre  »  rwj- 
olutlon  t'lT  LA'.lti  Amer! -a  *  us  ic!,.pte<1  whifh 
with  regard  ••>  V>ti«ruela  pr'^-I.ilmrd  w<»r  aj 
iin  inatr'.imen*  r,.-i  ichleve  pfir.ical  piwer  Oy 
means  ■)f  the  siib«tltutli>n  cif  the  Nutif'niU 
Armed  P'lfes  'ly  .tii  i.rmy  formed  by  i;uem..» 
group*  ■ 

In  Havana,  nn  March  5  FALN  Oim- 
mjinder'  Ellas  Miinult  Camero  braRRed  that 
the  terr»>i»ra  h.icl  proudly  meted  out  revolu- 
tionary justice  to  Dr  Irlbarren  Several  days 
Inter  Ca»trij  hlmaelf  l.ibeleU  Uie  atrocity  a 
glori'  ius  Act   ■ 

Newspaper  editorials  throughout  Ui'ln 
America  Joined  the  consternailnn  Por  exam- 
ple. La  Sacton  oi  Siin  Jowe  Costa  Rica  it«ked: 
■  Until  'Ahen  Is  murderer  tidel  C.istro  i^lri!  to 
continue  enjoylnn  impunity?  Until  when 
shall  he  be  permltte«l.  without  due  punish- 
ment, the  dally  agKresalons  in  which  thl» 
guilty  and  onressed  criminal  t.ilces  pride  in 
hu  spew-hea  en<ouraKlni{  violence  and  rlfht- 
ln«  And  extension  lhroiii?hout  the  continent 
of  rheae  guerrlll.is  and  Liands  of  murderers'*" 
On  May  8,  1967  n  Mndin?  p^irtv  of  twrlve 
recently- trained  commiirilst  (guerrillas  wa* 
discovered  -rl  rhe  B.ir;ovent.>  coast.  .tl>«iut 
!  to  miles  east  >f  (-.inu-iis  Four  >f  the  Ifitll- 
■rir.,rs  were  members  of  Ciwstros  Armed 
Forces  inrTiiding  ,\  flrnt  lieutenant,  two  pec- 
ontf  lieutenants  »nd  a  militlam.in  .Second 
Lieuteii.int  Manuel  Gil  Ciistellanos  admitted 
the  paxty  had  left  Santiago  de  Cuba  atjoard 
a  Cut>an  nshinij  vessel  and  came  a*hor«  by 
raft  Tlie  leader  >f  Uie  tntlltrators  Lieuten- 
ant Antonio  Brtones.  kiled  by  jirmv  tire, 
c.irried  a  Soviet -mane  automatic  ride  nnd 
ttf.TW  In  cash  on  him 

Natlt»nal  *iifl  ronilrieutal  reaction  -Vk.n 
sharp  Consider  El  Ecpertador  uf  Boi{ot,-i.  Co- 
lombia We  are  being  forced  by  two  r»cu 
of  incalciil.ible  txansi-endencv  On  the  .ine 
hand  the  ivert  .all.  attributed  u>  ('lie  CJiie- 
v.u-a,  to  cre«!e  'wo  or  more  V'leinams  in  L^tln 
America,  and  an  :he  .jther.  the  pracUc^l  ap- 
plication of  that  case  m  the  shipment  not 
only  ,jf  propaganda,  .irm*  and  money  but  uf 
men  to  cury  out  this  violent  .■\cuon  against 
the  people  and  governments  of  Latin  Aiiier- 
ica,  ■ 

On  May  18.  an  iffldal  Cuban  Commu/iist 
Party  communique  .admitted  responslbllily 
ror  the  1  indlng,  boastinx  We  will  not  atold 
comtxat  Inipenallsm  never  nreds  excusee 

to  Ciuiimit  its  .-rimes  Nor  does  '.he  Cuban 
revolution  neeil  to  .isk  ;L8  perxnia&ton  or  lor 
forgiveness  to  fulfill  its  duty  of  solidarity 
wit.H  .ill  T.'ie  revouuionar;e«  of  the  world. 
among  them  the  Venezuelan  revoUitlonarlea. 
And  vowing  further  Castro  subversion; 
We  are  lending  .ivnd  will  conunue  to  '.end  aid 
to  all  tncme  who  .nght  .ig.iiiist  impenaUsM  in 
whatever  part   >f  the  world  ' 

ro  uiis  day.  the  war  wa^es  In  VenezseU 
and  Colombia  ,uid  other  l-itin  .\menean  re- 
publics rhousdjids  oi  •.p-Kjps  are  .■onstantly 
on  alert  ur  scouring  ^ne  countryside  in  secret) 
of  ^uemll.is.  pUuies  and  helicopters  .\re  used 
for  bigger  battles  In  the  cities,  policemen 
and  other  public  servants  are  Killed  by  ter- 
rorist bullets.  Willie  Icidrtappingsi  robberies 
and  irson  are  .-ominon  Millions  oi  dollarp  of 
property  have  betn  Uesirt.jed.  wiiile  many 
more  millions  .>!  potential  investment  dollars 
have  sought  saler  ,ixeas  .\nd  !hii  is  just  what 
the  Castro-Communists  want 

Wlule  Latin  .\niencun  i^jvernments  cle«r!y 
recugiuze  the  threat  oi  Red  Cuba,  they  also 
realize  they  cannot  match  the  military  might 
ol  tiiat  island  fortress,  suppued  with  its  mod- 
ern war  machine  by  the  Soviet  Union  The 
only  hojje  appears  to  lie  in  combined  Oiv;a- 
nuution  of  American  states  ,icuon  sp«ar- 
he<Mled  by  a  resolute  stand  by  the  United 
auiuw  But  to  date,  Uus  ptwiuve  atutude 
seems  lacking,  even  nunor  r.uds  against  Red 
Cuba  are  thwarted  by  the  U3  Coast  Guard. 
In  response  to  hemispnere  subversion  »nd 
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i>pen  threats  to  spread  guerrllU  firea  to  thla 
country  by  Castro,  and  because  of  Its  prox- 
imity to  his  island  the  Florida  State  Henate 
unanimously  pasned  a  resolutl.Hi  '.ast  Mav  de- 
larlrig  This  -.liite  rtr>d  Ita  i>eople  ahwig 
with  every  other  .irea  in  tlie  itniiiury  have  a 
right  to  know  what  ■  r.e  :>xlerai  idnilnl.ttrH- 
Uon  Is  doing  dlploniatl.-alv  e«>Mi.«mlcai;y  and 
from  the  military  staiidfxunt  at  this  moment 
to  counteract  CiMiimunLst  domination  of 
Florida's  nelghlxjr  and  what  il.iii.s,  if  .,ny. 

the  national  admiriLsu-atlcin  ii.ta  :o  expunge 
this  menace  and  liberate'uur  nearest  foreign 
:ielghtx»r  " 

fl  >rUla  Congressman  Ci.iude  Pepper  Intro- 
duced a  House  resolution  last  .August  urging 
the  administration  to  meet  the  threat  and 
present  M  [Kwltlve  program  of  action  to  ellm- 
iii.ite  the  Castro  regime  In  Cuba  "  The  hemi- 
sphere and  the  Free  World  are  in  need  of 
such  a  progriim 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Friday.  Apnl  19   1968 

.Mr  .MOSS  Mr  Sjjeaker,  the  following 
C'dltorial  imni  an  April  edition  of  the 
SacriimtTito  Union  locuses  upon  one  of 
the  tnast  di.sturbing  trends  now  appear- 
ing in  the  Congrt-s-s  and  among  grnup-s 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who  have,  unfor- 
tunately, forgotten  the  les-sons  of  the 
iugh  tanfT-protfctional  era. 

This  Nation  cannot  isolate  it.self  eco- 
nomically or  politically  from  the  world 
which  grows  smaller  with  each  new  gen- 
eration of  aircraft  and  each  new  mode  of 
communication 

The  editorial  follows: 

NroisoLATiONisu  Is  F0«  or  US   Progrcss 

As  thoxigh  the  lessons  of  nearly  40  years 
ago  are  now  forgotten,  there  are  new  signs  of 
a  tendency   toward  Ist.latlon 

This  ne«.>laolatlonl".m  takes  several  forms 
It  Is  the  (HJienttal  draftee  who,  perhaps  be- 
iiuse  .>f  nis  possible  commitments,  says  the 
United  States  'f  America  should  stay  out 
v>I  other  nation's  prtiblems. 

It  Is  the  member  of  Congress — he  might 
even  be  ch.ilrrruin  of  an  important  commit- 
tee- who  thinks  the  United  states  should 
keep  Its  troops  at  home  He  thinks  to  fight 
Tor  rlg.ht  can  be  wrong 

It  is  the  manulacturer  who  demands  bar- 
ricades against  foreign  competition  In  the 
shape  of  high  tariffs,  regardless  of  the 
consequences 

It  Ls  anyone  who  considers  the  United 
States  can  "stop  the  world,  we  want  to  get 
off  " 

This  nation  was  U'. ing  In  "splendid  Isola- 
tion '  40  years  ago  The  belief  prevailed  that 
the  United  States  could  hold  itself  com- 
pletely aloof  from  foreign  aifairs,  politically 
and  economically 

Foreign  goods  where  shut  out  by  the  Pord- 
ney-McCiimber  Tariff  of  1»22  and  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  of  Vi29.  In  the  face  of  warn- 
ings from  economist.?  .md  pleas  from  around 
the  world,  this  nation  set  Its  face  against 
International  involvement 

And  the  craah  came.  It  was  partly  the  re- 
sult of  a  world-wide  retaliatory  spiral  of 
trade  restrictions  forced  by  our  Isolationist, 
protectionist  policies 

The  item  lesson,  that  our  economic  health 
cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  world, 
wiis  the     great  depression  of   1929." 

The  more  dramatic  and  costly  lesson,  that 


our  political  health  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  Internationa]  arena,  was  World  War  II 
Though  this  great  nation  of  200  million 
[jeople  Is  largely  self-sufficient,  we  are  part 
of  a  world  of  trade  of  economies,  of  mllltiiry 
alliances  and  of  jiggre.sslon  Isolatl<mlst 
•hlnklnu  '-Klav  is  r\pn  more  dangeroiLs  than 
It  was  411  years  ,kgo  The  world  has  shrunk 
I  he  ••ceans  which  tlank  us  now  are  rivers 
Vet  the  four  vears  of  tariff  talks  resulting 
m  the  Kennedy  Round  of  International  Re- 
ductions vkere  no  sofincr  .igrecd  upon  l.i.-.t 
year  than  the  protectionist  fiattern  revived 
As  much  as  80  per  cent  of  our  Imports  could 
be  affected  by  demands  now  made  for  hlgiier 
tariff  walls 

There  are  those  who  sav  that  because  'f 
our  balance  of  payment.s  deficit  we  must  cut 
Imports — and  that  t.»rlff  harriers  will  do  it 
Tills  Ignores  l.he  !act  that  we  can  prob- 
ably help  the  balance  <.f  payments  more 
effectively  by  Increasing  our  expn^rt-s.  which 
a  year  ago  reached  n  record  *30  billion 

We  export  J6  per  cent  of  our  cotton.  46 
per  cent  of  our  rice,  one-fourth  of  our  coal 
and  synthetic  rubber  production,  our  ma- 
chine t'">ols.  textile  machinery  and  lubri- 
cating oils  We  ptiKirt  :iS  per  cent  of  our  con- 
struction and  mining  equipment 

But  If  we  raise  barriers  .-igalnst  import.s 
these  exports  will  suffer  because  foreign 
lustomers  will  st.>p  buying  And  3  million 
jobs  are  tied  to  this  exptprl  trade 

International  relations  .ilUances  and  trade 
depend  on  Interchange,   not  l.solatlon. 

Tlie  United  .'^t.ites  cannot  — miLst  not — 
ever  consider  again  retiring  to  its  own  back 
vard  That  fiolicv  of  timlditv  and  fear  Is 
the  antithesis  of  enterprl.se  endeavor  and 
courage    which    ni.ide    mis    nation    great 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

►      ItXAS 

IN    HIE  !5ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Apnl  19.  1968 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President,  iccently 
Ll  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau.  retired,  de- 
livered a  .speech  to  the  Texas  Slate  Con- 
ference of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Dunnu  this  period  of 
crisis  both  at  liome  and  abroad.  I  think 
Ills  renuuks  lire  iittlng  I  lusk  unanimous 
consent  that  tiiey  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Obeatest  Threat  to  Peace  on  Earth 
Thank  you,  Mrs  Richardson  Madam 
Regent,  Mrs  WooUey,  and  Ulsiinpuished 
Quests,  Officers  and  .Members  of  the  Texas 
Society  and  the  National  Society.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Mv  lellow  .\mcri- 
cans:  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opp^irtuimy 
to  Join  you  in  the  state  where  Gulf  OH  Cor- 
poration, with  whom  I  am  a.ssoclated.  got 
Us  start.  It  was  on  the  Texas  plains  souih 
of  Beaumont  that  a  newfangled  rotary  drill- 
ing rig.  referred  to  by  the  natives  as  '  Spiii- 
dlelop.  ■  began  gushing  oil  on  January  10. 
1901.  (longer  ago  than  any  of  us  remember) 
thereby  establishing  the  State  of  Texas  as  a 
primary  source  fur  oil 

Since  those  early  days.  Gulf's  close  kin- 
ship with  the  Stale  of  I'exas  has  deepened 
and  the  friendship  has  steadily  nourished 
In  1907.  when  Texas  oil  production  .--lumpcii. 
Gulf  laid  a  pipeline  from  Oklahoma  to  keep 
its  Port  .Arthur  reimery  busy  By  'he  mld- 
20's,    Port    -Arthur    had    become    the    world's 
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l.irgest  refinery  It  i)roduces  over  287.000  bar- 
rels  i)er  day   at   the   present    time 

The  Colonial  I'ljie  I. me  in  which  Gulf 
has  a  15'.  Interest,  runs  from  Texas  to  New 
■york  It  takes  more  than  14  million  barrels 
of  product  to  111!  It.  a  tiuantlly  larger  than 
the  dally  consumption  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  .States  The  product  alone 
is  valued  at  $70  000  000.  and  ihe  pipeline  Is 
said  to  be  the  larirest  privately  imanced  con- 
struction job  111  the  United  Slates  .^  gallon 
of  product  can  be  ir.msportcd  the  entire  dis- 
tance for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  postage 
stamp 

Petrochemicals  are  also  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  m  Gulfs  growth,  most  of  ihrm 
being  m.inutaclured  iii  Texas,  at  Port 
Arthur,  Cedar  Bayou  .iiid  Orange. 

Because  so  many  of  Ciiilf's  activities  are 
centered  in  Texas.  Houston  is  now  our  do- 
mestic operating  headquarters  .\t  Houston, 
also,  is  Gulf's  TechnicU  Services  Center, 
which  List  year  became  the  responsibility  of 
Gulf  Research  ^.■   Dcvelo[)ment  Company. 

I  might  also  nieiuion  that  both  Mr.  E.  D. 
Brockett,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
B.  R  Dorsey.  I'resident  of  Gulf  Oil  Corpo- 
ration, were   l>irn   '.n    lexiis 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  speak  t-o  you 
tonight  as  a  representative  of  Gulf  and  its 
thriving  industrial  ventures  in  your  .state, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  our  nation's 
power  and  progress 

I  am  even  more  plea.sed  t.i  have  the  oppor- 
fanlty  U:>  address  ihis  dedicated  group  of 
.Americans  who  are  i)roud  of  their  heritage 
and  their  country,  an  organization  that  pro- 
motes national  security,  better  education 
and  patriotic  endeavor  'i'ou  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  efforts  in  warning  of  the 
dani;ers  which  would  transform  the  United 
States  Government  from  a  sovereign  Repub- 
lic into  a  completely  siicialistic  slate  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  these  days  of  world  upheaval,  all  who 
stand  their  ground  for  iirinciple.  be  11  moral, 
national,  filial  or  political,  must  expect  slash- 
ing .iiiacks  Jrom  the  proponents  of  chaos 
and  anarchy,  who  seek  to  destroy  the  great- 
est civilization  and  culture  yet  built  by  man. 

Within  our  churches,  our  homes,  oizr  gov- 
eriunent  and  our  schools,  the  dark  forces  of 
goc'lessness  and  greed  are  embattled  with 
forces  <'f  love  and  tolerance  and  order  and 
the  outcome  is  in  delicate  balance. 

Within  our  nation,  minor  but  powerful 
elements  seek  to  create  disorder  domestically 
and  confound  tjur  i>olicy  internationally.  It 
is  a  truly  remarkable  country  that  can  still 
atlord  Iree  speech  or  license  to  speak  publicly 
even  when  men  in  high  places  give  aid  and 
comiort  to  the  enemy  by  their  public  ex- 
pressions. It  even  seems  ironical  when  one 
of  these  men  happens  to  have  been  the  leader 
of  elements  that  suppressed  millUiry  men  like 
myself  in  1964  who  were  only  trying  to  ener- 
gize the  security  of  their  country  and  iden- 
tify elements  mimical  to  Americas  interests. 

Your  President  and  mine,  whatever  our 
partv  affiliation,  stands  harassed  and  even 
insulted  in  executing  a  necessary  but  dis- 
t.itielul  policy  to  contain,  and  hopefully  re- 
duce, the  greatest  threat  to  peace  on  earth. 
World  Communism.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
unique  in  our  country,  as  even  Washington 
cime  within  two  votes  of  being  courtmar- 
tialcd  and  dismissed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  e.irly  1778  by  the  so-called  Conway 
Cabal. 

The  cost  of  liberty  pets  higher  every  day, 
but  we  can  never  retain  it  ourselves  if  we 
permit  the  rest  of  the  world  to  become  slaves. 
There  is  a  moral  as  well  aa  a  practical  reason 
for  our  ventures  but  our  moral  perspective 
lias  been  so  ruptured  that  only  a  minority 
support  such  a  view  in  this  chaotic  world 
today. 

In  his  Fifth  .\nnual  .Address  to  the  Con- 
gres-s  in  1793,  Washington  said: 

'I    cannot    recommend    to    your    notice 
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measures  for  the  fulflllment  of  our  duties 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  without  again  press- 
ing upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  our- 
selves in  a  condition  of  complete  defence,  and 
of  exacting  from  them  the  fultiUincnt  of  their 
iluties  towards  us.  The  United  .States  ought 
not  to  cndulge  a  persuasion,  that,  contrary 
to  the  order  ol  human  events,  they  will  lor 
ever  keep  at  a  distance  those  jiamful  appeals 
to  arms,  with  which  the  history  of  every  na- 
tion abounds.  There  Is  a  rank  due  to  the 
United  .States  among  Nations,  which  will  he 
wltliheld,  11  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  repu- 
tation (t  weakness  If  we  desire  to  avoid  in- 
sult, we  must  be  able  to  repel  it:  11  we  desire 
to  secure  peace,  one  ol  the  most  jjowerlul 
instruments  of  our  rising  [jrosperlty,  it  must 
be  known,  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for 
War," 

1  am  sure  I  am  dlsclosinc  no  secret  when 
I  Invite  attention  to  the  lact  that  our  stra- 
tegic reserve  in  men  and  materials  is  about 
depleted.  We  couldn't  send  '200  000  men  lii 
t:':iiiied  units  to  Vietnam  belore  I'JGU  or 
jierhaps  1970  If  we  wanted  to  .\ny  challenge 
elsewhere  would  be  even  worse  to  meet  Kver 
since  1965.  we  have  violated  two  ol  the  basic 
jirlnclples  of  war.  First,  we  have  ignored  the 
use  and  effect  of  heavy  shock  action,  and 
.secondly,  we  have  failed  to  reconstitute  (  ur 
reserves  alter  commitment  ol  majt  r  lorces. 

Now  we  are  living  in  a  seething  world 
where  the  fires  of  anarchy,  chaos  and  disorder, 
lomented  or  abetted  by  World  Communism, 
are  burning  through  thin  \eneer  :>t  Western 
Civilization.  Without  this  cancer  ,<ilecting 
the  whole  world,  our  domestic  [iroblenii.  .seri- 
ous as  they  are.  would  at  least  have  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  being  substantially  resolved. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  a  reso- 
lution for  non-intervention  m  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  that  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  December  '21,  1D6.T, 
It  has  been  consistently  violated  by  them  ever 
since. 

The  resolution  states,  "No  stale  may 
organize,  assist,  foment,  finance,  incite,  or 
tolerate  subversive,  terrorist,  or  armed  activi- 
ties with  an  aim  to  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  regime  of  another  state,  or  to  Inter- 
fere in  civil  strife  in  another  state."  Admir- 
able, but  completely  meaningless  as  their 
performance  clearly  demonstrates. 

Here's  what  Rashldov.  Chief  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  Havana  Conference,  said 
less  than  three  weeks  later: 

"We  express  our  fraternal  .solidarity  v^ith 
the  internal  armed  struggle  now  being  waged 
by  the  patriots  in  Venezuela,  Peru,  Colombia, 
and  Guatemala  against  the  lackeys  of  im- 
perialism." 

How  can  we  put  any  trust  in  the  Soviet 
word  in  the  face  of  such  duplicity  And  yet, 
not  one  of  our  diplomats  has  ever  challenged 
our  "peace-loving  "  enemies. 

I  must  remind  you  that  Marx  defined 
"peace"  as  a  state  that  can  only  exist  in 
a  classless  world  and  that  all  Communist 
actions  to  achieve  that  goal  are  justified  as 
peace-seeking,  even  war  and  murder.  Do  we 
stand  up  for  our  moral  principles  and  con- 
victions, or  has  the  cancer  of  Communism 
turned  our  blood  to  water  and  (jur  courage 
to  abject  fear?  It's  time  the  Fabian  Social- 
ists, One  Worlders  and  Caspar  Milquetoasts 
were  removed  froin  their  appointed  or  elected 
positions  of  power. 

Whose  weapons  have  shot  down  a  thou- 
sand American  aircraft  and  airmen  and 
provide  most  of  the  supplies  to  support  the 
aggression  in  Vietnam?  Soviet  Russia's.  <.f 
course,  and  yet  the  advocates  of  trade  with 
the  Soviet  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
American-made  components  and  parts  so 
traded  are  being  used  in  battle  against  us 
in  Southeast  Asia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
strategic  and  logistic  execution  of  the  Com- 
munist effort  in  Hanoi  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Sherbakov,  a  Soviet  expert 
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on  "Witrs  of  Liberation,"  and  Husslan  mili- 
tary personnel  arc  involved.  Yet  iii  the 
Senate  debate  this  week,  neither  side  dared 
to  mention  the  real  rea.son  why  peace  eludes 
us    The  key  resus  in  Moscow — not  in  Hanoi. 

While  you  may  feel  some  concern  over 
the  .stability  oi  the  .South  VleUiamese  gov- 
ernment. \nu  must  recognize  that,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  in  that  underdevel- 
oped and  v.ar-l<)rn  country,  progress  can- 
not be  rapid  Just  recall  <jur  own  experience 
m  the  I'liiUjipines  in  the  early  part  ol  this 
reiitury 

One  ol  our  inustukes  in  Vietnam  was  in 
being  misled  into  letting  President  Diem 
l)e  destroyed  four  years  ago.  He  may  not 
have  achieved  his  goal  but  none  as  wise 
or  acceptable  lias  appeai'e<i  since.  He  was 
a  great  and  courageous  little  man.  Had  1.1s 
sy.stem  and  security  nieiisures  been  in  ellect. 
It  IS  doubtful  11  the  events  oi  1968  would 
have  occurred  in  the  provincial  i  apitals  of 
Vietnam 

With  the  niilit,iry  tide  iii  Indcj-Chlna 
tiirninp  in  our  la\or.  you  c.iii  expect  and 
observe  incre;ising  Communist  ijressures  to 
again  destroy  the  Saigon  government  and 
iiicre;use  the  atrocities  and  lear  in  the  ham- 
leUs  and  Cities,  'i'ou  may  see  iie.ivy  lighting 
also  Let  us  not  be  .so  shaken,  however,  by 
every  un&iilisfactory  turn  of  the  dice  Strug- 
gle is  the  cross  of  mankind  and  it  will  never 
be  resolved  <jn  the  psychiatrist's  couch  ..r 
'Aith  LSD.  We  have  tixi  many  jittery  jieople 
They  i ower  where  struggle  is  invohed,  par- 
ticularly In  the  face  of  any  reverse.  Hemem- 
ber,  the  death  throes  of  a  bea-st  are  irc- 
(juently  the  mo.st  violent.  .And,  a.s  Marshal 
I-'ocli  said,  .sjTnbolically,  "The  general  who 
fights  for  the  hist  15  minutes  wins  the  bat- 
tle." Have  we  forgotten  the  dark  days  when 
Britain  stoixl  alone,  expecting  to  be  overrun 
momentarily ->  Have  we  forgotU'ii  Pearl  Har- 
))fjT  with  our  fleet  on  the  Ixjttom  of  the 
Bay — or  Bataan — or  C'orregidor?  Even  in  Ko- 
rea we  .stood  against  five-to-onc  c<lds  with 
completely  unready  and  understrength  divi- 
sions ui  the  Pusan  penmeter. 

Even  when  we  have  the  advanUige,  we  seem 
to  temporize.  If  we  hadn't  slo<xl  in  Korea. 
Japan  might  be  gone  t..xlay  If  we  had  cir- 
ried  the  hght  beyond  the  Yalu  and  not  given 
the  Chinese  forces  sanctuary,  we  might  not 
have  had  to  be  in  Southeitst  Asia  today 
Ponder  a  moment  when  things  look  dark  over 
what  tenacity,  fortitude  and  cjurage  mean 
.And  l.Uth  in  the  .Almighty  when  our  cause 
IS  just.  Our  ancestcrs  had  It    Do  we? 

What  would  you  think.  If  even  without 
armed  conflict.  5.000  of  our  government  offi- 
cials, federal,  state  and  hxral.  together  with 
leading  businessmen.  Journalists,  educators 
and  even  women  and  children,  were  mur- 
dered, beheaded  and  tortured  every  month  in 
America.'  .And  yet.  this  i.s  analagous  to  wh.a 
the  ixx)r  people  ol  little  Vietnam  liave  sul- 
fered  fi>r  years  from  the  Communist  effort.s  to 
overrun  Southeast  Asia  and  move  on  to  Indo- 
nesia and  Australia. 

If  you'll  turn  your  head  southward,  how- 
ever, you  will  note  that  110  million  Indone- 
sians are  back  on  our  .side,  as  well  as  Sinca- 
pore,  and  that  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines 
and  Australia  and  .New  Zealand  can  breathe 
freely  again.  Who  mentions  this  accomplish- 
ment.' Who  lias  told  you  there  are  more 
Asians  fighting  for  freedom  in  Vietnam  than 
there  were  in  Korea.'  T^ie.se  are  signilicmt 
gams  for  the  Free  World.  The  routes  t<j  India 
are  at  least  open  from  the  east,  even  though 
the  Suez  is  closed  from  the  west. 

A  unilateral  step  in  stopping  the  bombing 
is  not  justified  unless  Hanoi  agrees  concur- 
rently to  refrain  from  further  military  build- 
up and  to  desist  from  violence  and  terrorism. 
Even  then,  the  talks  must  begin  promptly 
and  only  be  continued  as  long  as  they  are 
productive  The  treacherous  violations  during 
the  holiday  truces  are  not  encouraeing  signs 
of   Hanoi's   desire   for   real   peace   and   its   is 
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doubtful,  even  if  CTilna  sincerely  wants  the 
rontllct  stopped,  that  Ruiwla  would  .ijtree 
Krfectlve  Inspection  prt>oe<liire»  must  t>e  p«rt 
of  any  acceptable  agreement 

Remember  iha:  negotiations  In  Korea  were 
irultleaa  and  fruatratlni;  for  two  full  year* 
Even  In  the  last  three  weeks  of  flghtlni;  a* 
the  .irmls'ice  was  .ibout  to  be  signed  in  July. 
1953.  my  own  division,  the  7th  Infantry  of 
18.000  men,  lost  more  in  ItiUed  and  more  In 
Wounded  than  our  lot.vl  forces  of  476 'JOO 
men  have  ever  suffered  m  Vietnam  in  any 
similar  perlixl  except  liist  month,  to  say 
nothing  of  heavy  Turlcl-ih,  Ethlopinn  Colom- 
bian and  Korean  I'lases  In  troope  then  under 
my   command 

There  .ue  reportedly  contliiulni;  efforts  U> 
piuti-e  Russia  to  be  lur  pal  by  extending  very 
large  long-term  credlt.s  Watch  for  this  play 
I  can  only  repeat  the  words  first  attributed 
to  Robert  Gfxxlloe  Harper,  .i  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  CaroUiiA.  at  a  dinner  hon- 
oring John  Marshall  in  1798.  referring  to 
negotiations  to  prevent  attacks  by  the  Bar- 
bary  pirate*.  "Millions  tor  defense,  but  not 
a  cent  for  tribute  "  If  we  have  this  kind  of 
credit  to  extend  i  which  f  doubt ».  lets '.lielp 
our  friends  and  neighbors  in  Lutln  America 
and  get  iin  with  *ol'.  Ing  our  own  befloils 
domestic  problems,  rather  than  h»v»  It 
joaked  up  !n  building  up  a  vicious  and!  un- 
releming  ^'rtemy  who  espouses  a  system  that 
Is  m  L-onflht  with  everything  we  hold  dear. 

Remember,  the  Communist  threat  u>  bury 
us  and  destroy  our  system  has  never  once 
been  denied  by  .my  responsible  Commonlst 
and  Is  fri-quently  reaiser*  .-d.  We  await  with 
hope  and  interest  their  first  invitation  Co 
exchange  real  friendship  and  coopernXlon. 
And  let  us  not  be  so  ready  to  condemn,  or 
agree  with  thn^e  who  condemn  our  leatlrr*. 
civil  or  millt.iry  The  p»M.irest  informed  intl 
least  motlv;ile<i  are  usually  the  first  to  .Jrltl- 
clze  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  Comm»nlst 
World,  but  our  people  are  not  ^oing  tu  be 
Pueblo-lzed  forever,  either  What  a  shameful 
episode!  Only  when  the  enemy  know*  we 
have  both  superior  power  .ind  the  wijl  to 
use  It  m  any  environment  will  he  desist 
from  his  amirchlstlc  ."xnd  iggressive  policies 
Let  us  never  lose  our  perspective  cm  the  pri- 
macy of  this  jioint  If  we  hope  to  .survive. 

With  regard  to  Western  Europe  the  threat 
of  future  conflict  remains  senous  and  un- 
resolved The  Russian  outflanking  of  vyest- 
ern  Europe  in  the  Mediterranean  along  the 
North  .African  coa.st.  now  supplemented  by  a 
growing  Riiasi:  n  fleet  in  the  Mediterratiean 
and  abetted  by  DeOaulIe  .s  intraiislgeance. 
has  raised  a  threat  of  m.-w  .md  senoUs  oro- 
portlons  To  tne  enst,  the  Israeli-Arab  .intt 
Cvpriot   prrjblcms   lend   added  concern. 

Let  me  =ay  this  fyr  tiie  present  Oreek  gov- 
•  eriimcnt  Despite  yowls  of  piUn  from  the  left. 
It  undoubtedly  saved  a  Communist  take- 
over Furthermore,  it  Is  doubtful  if  either  the 
Kings  government  or  the  Communists.  If 
they  h.id  been  in  power,  would  have  aclileved 
a  peaceful  settlement  i>l  tlie  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. The  Soviet  Would  have  loved  t^  s«e 
Greece  and  Turkey  at  each  other's  thiloatc. 
Remember.  C:  prus  is  less  than  100  miles  from 
the  growing  Soviet  naval  base  of  Latak|a  In 
Syria. 

As  for  the  Middle  East,  the  thrust  of  Rus- 
sia to  take  over  the  .^rab  countries  reiHalns 
unabated.  While  the  rearniiiig  and  reorginu- 
ing  of  the  Arabs  Is  proceeding  under  the 
direction  of  more  than  2.000  Soviet  officers 
and  technicians,  tJie  conquest  of  Yemen  at 
the  iouthern  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  con- 
tinues Therefore,  acceaa  to  the  OuU  of 
Aqaba  for  the  Israelis  may  soon  be  meaning- 
less If  Yemen  falls  to  Soviet  control.  Sc>n»ali», 
.\den  and  the  horti  of  Africa  are  likewise  un- 
der increasing  Soviet  pressure 

With  the  gates  to  the  Indian  Ocean  be- 
ing threatened  In  the  Red  Sea  to  the  west 
and  Singapore  to  the  e<tst.  access  to  the 
Persian    Gulf    and    India    is    seriously    Chal- 
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lenged  Distances  between  lUrports  and 
prtjblems  in  flying  over  ho«tll"  lands  even 
threaten  to  .stop  commercial  air  trafflc  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Pacific  The  availabil- 
ity iif  essential  Middle  East  oil  u>  the  Pree 
World  I  both  Europe  and  the  Fur  E.ist  i . 
iiaiigs  In  the  balance 

Vet  despite  all  this,  the  indlfTerence  and 
even  hostility  of  BrlUiln  .md  the  United 
States  toward  South  Africa.  Rhodesia  .ind 
the  adjacent  areas  Is  such  that  our  List 
route  of  .iccess  around  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope  to  the  so-i-alled  soft."  but  vitally  im- 
portant, underbelly  of  Asia  lies  unsupported 
and  even  Ijoycotted  In  part  How  the  Soviet 
must  gloitt  over  a  US  policy  that  Is  of  di- 
rect assistance  to  them  based  on  our  na- 
tional misconceptions,  meddling  and  tnlsun- 
dersMndlng  of  problems  peculiar  to  tlie 
area'  How  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  attempted  to 
found  an  empire  in  the  vital  area  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Tropic  of  C.ipricorn  would  turn 
over  in  his  grave  if  he  could  view  the  .ictlons 
and  attitudes  of  Britain  .md  of  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  benefited  l>y  lils  scholar- 
ships' 

.At  home,  the  likelihood  of  making  our 
own  deterrent  fK'Wcr  more  credible  and  real- 
istic depends  on  .ictual  production  and  de- 
ployment of  improved  defensive  and  otTen- 
4lve  capabilities  in  the  exo-ntmoephere.  .is 
well  .IS  tor  conventional  combat  Our  re- 
serves mitst  be  rebuilt  rapidly.  Newspaper 
t-«lk  IS  quite  misleading  and  even  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  h.is  llnally  admitted 
that  the  changing  strategic  balance  Is  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet 

Ciwt-effectlveness  Is  an  interesting  term, 
hut  tlie  true  professional  evaluation  ai  ef- 
fectiveness IS  even  more  Important  than  the 
computation  of  the  cost  for  any  given  prob- 
lem or  system.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  strategy 
that  costs  us  »600  000  per  Viet  Cong  casualty 
against  a  »500  cost  lor  them  to  snufi  out  an 
American's  life  Is  much  of  an  example  of 
valid  poet-effectlveness.  Our  purpose  h.ia 
Ijeen  right  Our  strategy  h.i«  been  highly 
questionable  at  beat. 

The  so-called  Soviet  "Fractional  Orbiting 
Ballistic  Missile"  iFOBS)  Is  a  threat  of  the 
most  icrlotis  import  While  a  few  of  us  have 
pleAded  for  ten  years  for  an  .iwareress  of 
such  a  development  and  for  a  defense 
against  it,  those  in  pciwer.  for  a  v.inety  of 
reasons,  have  refused  to  recognize  the  threat. 
Now  there  Is  real  concern.  Actually.  It  is 
only  fractional"  on  that  particular  orbit 
when  the  Soviet  decide  to  dump  It  lor 
them  I  on  us  .md  we  are  without  any  defense. 
.\s  I  have  j>.ud  before,  we  are  tJie  world's 
greatest  nuclear  nudist  colony 

As  for  the  domestic  situation,  the  increase 
m  crime,  the  moral  disintegration  and  the 
lack  of  national  pride  and  dLsregard  for  law 
and  order,  threaten  the  very  founditlons  of 
our  government  and  our  society  unless  saner 
judgment  and  more  effective  laws  can  be 
brought  to  bear  soon.  Of  course,  not  even 
existing  laws  are  enforced  by  our  weakened 
courts,  as  tiuuiy  members  of  Congress  readily 
admit. 

Nine  months  .igo  I  was  Invited  to  api>ear 
belore  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee I  feel  my  comments  are  still  perti- 
nent this  evening.  In  substance  they  were 
tu  lollowa 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the  con- 
tempt for  our  laws  and  law-enforcement 
agencies  can  only  result  in  the  most  serious 
consequences  unless  .'hecked  promptly  Look 
at  our  cities  and  our  campuses  If  revolution 
and  violence  .\re  needed  to  adjust  our  society 
in  this  most  favored  segment  of  Gods  earth, 
then  there  can  be  litUe  hope  lor  the  peaceful 
progress  of  the  rest  of  mankind  i  Keep  .in 
eye  out  for  the  last  ten  days  oi  April — and 
•-he  summer  ahead,  of  course  i 

11  the  majority  of  our  people  were  in- 
volved. !t  would  be  more  understandable, 
but    to    permit    .i    small    nUnoriiy    of    racial 
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fanatics  draft  dodgers  or  beatnik  agitators, 
tired  up  and  funded  by  hostile  elements  to 
.substitute  licen.se  for  liberty  in  order  to 
rente  chaos  and  resort  to  violence  Is  dls- 
tres.King  to  at  least  90'  of  our  citizens  of 
all  colors.  We  look  to  the  Congress  for  action 
before  it  Is  too  late  In  corre<ipondence  with 
leading  Democr.ilic  members  of  Congress. 
however,  they  blame  their  own  Administra- 
tion  for  not  applying  l.iws  alre.idy  in  cllert. 

I  believe  we  are  witnessing  .i  struugle 
today  on  the  national  scene  l.irgely  between 
the  proponents  Lif  principle  versus  expedi- 
ency Tills  l.<  not  to  question  the  sincerity  t>f 
some  who  I  believe,  are  badly  uninformed 
or  misguided  The  contest  doesn't  bre-.ik  out 
clearly  along  either  religious  racial  or  p.tr'y 
lines;  but  It  Is  here  It  involves  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
In  the  moral  climate  that  prevails  today.  ;ind 
scratches  the  very  touch-stones  of  our  Re- 
public. It  involves  a  challenge  to  establLshcd 
foreign  policy  by  a  few  but  powerful  voices 
Witness  this  week's  open  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  We 
now  learn  that  a  think  factory,  devoted  to 
selling  the  ideas  of  the  ultra-liberal  Icfi.  has 
completed  the  32nd  draft  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  our  country.  What  agency  Is  paylnq 
for  this  and  wlio  needs  if  We've  ^ot  the 
greatest  diocument  the  world  ha.s  yet  seen 
now.  If  we  cin  only  reorient  our  courts  and 
uur   government    to   interpret   It   better. 

I  believe  the  challenge  to  l;iw  iind  order 
In  this  world  by  both  the  proponents  if 
anarchy  and  chaos  and  the  advocates  of 
compromise  and  surrender  must  be  met 
flrmly  and  without  surcease.  More  inflamma- 
tory inarches  In  our  cities  and  on  our  cam- 
puses are  scheduled  for  the  near  future  and 
they  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  prompt  ;u.d 
positive  fashion  Calvin  CooUdge  reached  the 
Presidency  because  he  had  the  courage  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  maintain  order  In  the 
face  of  violence  Our  people  are  s.'ettlng  fed 
up  with  weak  leaders  at  any  level  and  h:s 
counterpart  might  yet  repeat  his  achieve- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  road  to 
World  Communism  by  taking  the  detour 
through  ."Socialism  will  only  make  the  trl;i 
to  oblivion  a  little  longer  and  must  be  re- 
versed Unfortunately,  the  pronouncements 
and  actions  of  iome  In  very  high  places  ;ire 
accelerating  the  advance  of  a  Socialistic  wel- 
fare state 

I  believe  the  restoration  of  Individual  pride 
by  upgrading  our  code  of  morals  and  ethics 
and  by  fostering  greater  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, better  and  more  respo.tslble  state  and 
local  governments  and  more  severe  punish- 
ment for  criminal  actions  wnthln  Just  laws  Is 
essential  If  public  safety  Is  going  to  be  Im- 
proved .\nd  any  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  government  Is  to  persist 

1  believe  the  restoration  of  national  pride 
by  rejuvenating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
pursuing  a  posluve  foreign  policy  (Including 
the  determination  to  use  force  if  necessary) 

'to  repulse  the  advance  of  World  Communi.sm 
and  v^'orld  chaos  is  likewise  essential  if  Amer- 
ica IS  to  remain  the  bulwark,  as  well  as  the 
symbol,  of  freedom  and  dignity  of  men  and 
nations  throughout  this  world. 

These  things  I  believe  In  my  opinion,  l.iws 
should  be  passed  to: 

:  Make  It  a  felony  for  any  resident  of 
the  United  States  owing  allegiance  to  this 
country  land  any  others  with  passports)  to 
give  aid  .ind  comfort  to  an  adversary  of  the 
United  States  with  which  our  .Armed  Forces 
are  engaged  m  open  hostilities.  Tills  s.hould 
Include  Inflammatory  statements  or  acuon.s. 
Inciting  violence,  flag-burning,  interference 
with  troop  movemente  and  supply  operations 
or  hindering  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

2  .Amend  and  energize  the  Smith  Act  mak- 
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Ing  It  a  Federal  offenae  to  urge,  advise  or 
Boliclt  the  use  of  force  or  violence  to  bring 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
tfovemment 

;!  Prohibit  iuiy  and  all  persons  entering 
tne  United  States  as  members  of  a  mission 
or  internatioiial  organluitjon  from  using  any 
ii.ime  but  their  true  name.  Also,  prohibit  any 
member  of  the  Communist  secret  l>ollce  from 
enU'rlng  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  Such  a  law,  I  believe,  will 
hinder  the  Soviet  terrorists  and  subversive 
ornani/.it.ions  i  If  we  had  had  such  a  law  a 
lew  months  -^o,  we  could  have  kept  out  or 
axre.sted  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Soviet  se- 
curiiy  jHjlice  iKCBi  and  his  assistant.  Ixrth 
of  whom  were  In  the  United  States  under 
assumed  n;imes  ) 

4  Prohibit  the  use  of  the  United  States 
niidl  for  the  transmission  of  any  mall  or 
w  rllten  material  of  a  subversive  nattire  which 
would  a-sslst  any  adversary  with  which  the 
United  Stiites  Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in 
armed  hostilities. 

Pas.sage  of  laws,  such  as  I  have  briefly  out- 
lined, wotild  only  be  partially  effective  unless 
we  change  our  attitude  on  Communism  and 
security  nsks  and  tighten  the  entire  system 
as  we  know  It  today  The  left-wing  groups' 
policy  of  "non-exclusion"  of  Communists  has 
been  encouraged  by  successive  Attorneys 
deneral  of  the  United  States  when  they  make 
such  statements  a-s,  "There  is  no  longer  any 
internal  threat  "  Mr  J.  Edgar  Hoover  seems 
to  think  otherwise,  however,  and  you  can  be- 
lieve him.  Last  month  Senator  Eastland  and 
18  of  his  a.ssoclates  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  2988, 
to  overcome  these  dangers.  It  deserves  your 
support  .%s  every  leftist.  Communist.  Social- 
ist and  do-gooder  will  be  out  to  kill  It.  Sup- 
port the  omnibus  security  bill,  as  It  Is  called. 
Nor  can  I  accept  the  basic  conclusion  of  the 
President's  Riot  Commission  that  the  basic 
problem  Is  "white  racism."  A  study  made  In 
Detroit  Itself  contests  this  finding.  Black 
racLsm  and  its  invitation  to  violence  and 
burning  is  as  ptillty  as  any  other  factor.  If 
this  nation  is  to  remain  a  Republic  with  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  the  will  of 
the  majority  expressed  In  the  laws  of  the  land 
miist  prevail  and  lawlessness  and  violence 
must  be  promptly  and  adequately  punished. 

While  I  regret  all  the  unhapplness  In  this 
world.  1  refuse  to  be  brainwashed  by  those 
who  seek  to  Instill  In  us  a  feeling  of  guilt  by 
association  for  every  maladjusted  and  un- 
happy person  who  exists  or  every  unfortunate 
Incident  that  occurs.  Let  us  build  up  pride 
by  association  instead — pride  to  be  country- 
men of  leaders  like  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
Tom  Marshall  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Longfellow.  Will  Durant,  Victor  Herbert  and 
Gershwin,  Edison  and  Henry  Ford  and  a 
host  of  others,  big  and  little,  who  lived  (and 
a  million  who  died  i  to  give  us  the  United 
States  of  America  we  know  today. 

As  I  told  the  committee.  I  have  seen  so 
many  die  to  uphold  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
that  only  Christian  charity  leaves  me  willing 
to  see  anyone  even  live  who  desecrates  it. 
Punish  this  draft  card  and  flag  burning.  It's 
an  insult  to  our  men  in  Vietnam  and  to 
Americans  everywhere.  Bear  down  on  crime 
and  violence.  No  man,  whose  words  and  ac- 
tions beget  violence  and  destruction  Is  en- 
titled to  freedom.  He  is  a  menace  to  any 
society. 

With  due  regard  and  regret  for  both  our 
past  failures  and  our  yet  Incomplete  vic- 
tories, we  need  apologize  to  no  one  for  the 
causes  we  have  advanced  so  greatly  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  We  mtist  not  lose  our 
pride  in  accomplishment  nor  our  loyalty  to 
the  ideals  that  made  us  great.  The  protec- 
tion, the  prosperity,  and  the  progress  of  our 
country  demand  more  effective  laws  and  law 
eiiforcement,  together  with  our  fullest  dedi- 
cation, continuous  struggle  and  determined 
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elfforts,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  security 
and  advance  triumphantly  down  the  rocky 
road  ahead. 

During  my  boyhood  In  Vermont,  the  strug- 
gle for  our  great  country  In  which  your  an- 
cestors participated  was  typified  by  the  bat- 
tles of  Ticonderoga  and  Bennington.  My  ear- 
ly motivations  probably  explain  why  my  life's 
greatest  satisfaction  rests  on  42  years  in  the 
uniform  of  my  country.  Your  presence  here 
at  your  organl^^ttion  meeting  speaks  volumes 
for  your  own  devotion  and  dedication  to  our 
country.  So,  despite  some  unbelievable  and 
unconscionable  national  policies  and  actions. 
or  lack  of  same,  in  our  government,  let  us 
continue  our  small  but  t»'nacious  ertorts  to 
support  those  basic  jirinciples  on  which  tlic 
Republic  was  founded  for  .us  long  as  we  live 
An  election  year  is  a  good  lime  to  consider 
such  matters  carefully. 

No  more  meaningful  words  have  been  ut- 
tered than  these  by  Ethiin  .Mien  alter 
Ticonderoga.  "ITie  doves  in  a  timid  Con- 
tinental Congress  fell  to  tiilking  alX3ut  giving 
the  captured  cannon  back  to  the  British. 
Whereupon.  Ethan  Allen  wrote  Congress, 
(Generals  could  do  that  in  those  clays i  say- 
ing In  part  what  might  well  be  our  thought 
for  tonight: 

"I  wish  to  God  Amenca  would  at  this 
critical  Juncture  exert  herself  .  .  she  might 
rise  up  on  eagle  wings  and  mount  up  t<3 
Glory,  Freedom  and  ImmorUil  Honor  If  she 
did  but  know  her  strength." 

The  time  Is  late.  The  goal  Is  great  We 
must  now  awake  or  accept  our  f;ite  Be  vipi- 
lant  and  active  in  defense  of  aH  we  hold 
dear. 

Thank  vou  verv  much. 
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The  125th  Anniversary  of  The  Citadel, 
Military  College  of  South  Carolina 


HON.  ''TROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  19. 196S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presideiit,  last 
month  the  Military  College  of  South 
Carolina,  generally  known  as  The  Cita- 
del, celebrated  its  125th  anniversary. 

On  this  occasion  I  made  some  com- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
recognition  of  The  Citadel  and  the  men 
who  have  made  it  preat.  Today  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  an  excellent 
editorial  published  in  the  March  22. 
1968,  issue  of  the  State  newspaper  of 
Columbia.  S.C,  It  extolls  the  great  worth 
of  this  military  institution  to  this  coun- 
try. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Citadel," 
points  to  traditions  which  must  be  re- 
vived if  the  country  is  to  survive.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Citadel 

Americans  who  need  their  faith  restored  in 
the  younger  generation,  who  seek  relief  from 
the  itnkempt,  bearded  peaceniks  and  beatniks 
who  litter  many  a  college  campus,  and  who 
cling  to  old-fashioned  concepts  of  patriotism 
and  pride  should  turn  their  attention  this 
week  to  the  Military  College  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Citadel  is  observing  the  125th  anni- 
versary of  that  week  in  1843  when  20  young 


men  reported  to  the  Charleston  institution 
and  became  its  first  Corps  <jf  Cadets  Today. 
'Corps  Day,"  i.s  a  part  of  :i  week-iong  rom- 
incmoriition  billed  as  the  "ciuii.squu'piitcn- 
nlal"  of  the  military  rolleee 

The  f.ict  that  the  125lh  anniversary  is 
bpinp  (.bsprvpd  is  Itself  a  revealing  f.icet  of 
CitadPl  history,  for  plan.s  for  the  75th  and 
IrtOth  linniversaries  vi'ere  thwarted  by  World 
Wars  I  and  IT  And  even  today,  the  shadow 
of  v.ar  hanes  over  The  Citadel  and  nrrount.s 
lor  tlic  absence  of  hunttrprts  of  young  (and 
s.  mif  not -so-young  I  {rraduatps  v.  ho  inicht  be 
pn";ent  were  it  not  for  thrir  sorvinc  In  posts 
(if  duty  all  over  the  world  psppcially  m 
Vii-tniaii 

Thlrty-onp  Citadel  men  already  liavp  cm  ii 
thpir  lives  m  Vlptnam,  where  they  jprvpd 
thp;r  country  In  the  Army,  the  Air  Forr-p  cjr 
the  Marine  Corps  Another  31  were  killed  in 
the  Korean  fiphtine  of  the  19,50's  and  hun- 
dreds nifirp  made  the  supromp  sacnfup  in  the 
two  world  v,ars  of  this  (pntury 

But  Citadel  men  havp  .served  thpir  Ktat<' 
and  nation  not  only  In  time  of  war  but  in 
time  of  |)eace  Much  of  the  emphasis  In  this 
wppk's  celpbration  is  placed  ti)>on  the  mili- 
tary, .IS  seems  proper  in  licht  fif  the  tart  that 
more  than  half  of  The  Citadel's  prraduatps  (jf 
llip  l.ist  10  years  .--till  are  on  active  duty 

Citadel  men  riink  high  :n  their  civilian 
jjursuits,  whether  they  he  in  the  profe-ssions, 
business,  povernmcnt.  Pduration,  or  <ithpr- 
vvise  TTicy  are  m  the  United  .States  Senate. 
the  South  Carolina  General  As.sembly  the 
Lieutenant  CJovernor's  officp.  and  m  (.thcr 
[Xjsts  rif  public   service 

Today.  2.000  young  men  m  radft  prey  will 
be  drawn  up  m  review  beneath  the  15  United 
States  flags  which  circumscribe  the  jjaradp 
LTound,  Tomorrow,  they  will  march  through 
the  streets  i<t  i>\<\  Charleston  in  an  extension 
(.1  tlip  cadet  corps'  "thank  you"  t-i  the  ))eoplp 
of  the  city    the  state,  and  the  nation. 

For  Its  part.  The  State  returns  its  thanks 
to  an  institution  which  has  engraved,  not 
(jnly  upon  a  bronze  plaque  at  thp  school  but 
upon  the  liearts  of  its  L-mduatcs.  the  iin- 
iiiorlal   words  of  Robert  E,  Lee. 

"Duty  IS  the  subllmest  word  in  tiie  English 
language." 


Television  Builds  a  Unifying  Common  Cul- 
ture, Says  FCC's  Lee  Loevinger 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

fiF    INDIA.NA 

I.N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Friday.  April  29. 1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Lee 
Loevinger  has  moved  firmly  into  his  post 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  in  a  .service  to  the 
public  which  broadcasting  needs.  From 
that  post  of  observation,  analysis,  and 
judgment  he  has  written  an  analysis  of 
the  positive  side  of  television  under  the 
title,  "There  Need  Be  No  Apology,  No 
Lament."  That  statement  was  read  by 
millions  earlier  this  month  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  popular  publication.  TV 
Guide,  for  the  week  of  April  6. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  which  concludes 
that  television  is  performing  a  great 
service  in  helping  us  to  achieve  a  com- 
mon culture,  may  appear  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  ixo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Th'-'"-  Neeo  Be  No  Ai»ot.ocy.  No  I  »ment: 
IN  DrrENsi  Of  TEtrvtsioN 
I  By  Lee  Loevlngen 
I  Note  TV  Guide  has  published  niimerous 
articles  critical  of  television  and  will  cpn- 
tliiue  to  do  so  whenever  criticism  Is  war- 
ranted The  purpose  of  this  current  series, 
hmvever  is  to  analyze  the  beneficial  effects 
television  has  had  on  our  world  .md  Us  citi- 
zens The  authors,  therefore  have  been 
.isked  ••xpressly  to  Uml'  theni&elvos  to  a  dis- 
cus.-^iori  of  these  positive  Aspects,  even 
though  they  may  also  have  some  negative 
attitudes  about  television  and  its  perform- 
ance I 

Maybe  television  renlly  isn't  very  impor- 
tant- It  doesn  t  necessarily  intlueiice  people 
just  because  they  wiitch  It  for  hours  on  end 
That  Is  atxiiit  the  most  chiirilahle  opinion 
expressed  by  six  eminent  inieUectiiiiU  writ- 
ing in  TV  Guide  in  1066  Slmlhir  derogatory 
views  appear  almost  dally  In  newspapers  and 
maga/mes 

Meanwhile  millions  of  people  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  spend  every  evening 
watching  the  tube  A  recent  survey  dlftctoced 
that  only  14  percent  of  slum  homes  m  one 
large  Eastern  city  took  lewspiipers  but  ItX) 
percent  had  television  sets 

Whafs  going  on.  and  is  it  i«o<.)<l  or  bad?  ■\ 
rational  aprrr*>ach  recognizes  two  nepamte 
questions  herr  The  ttrst  What  is  television 
actually  doiiik; '  The  .leconU  What  .should  It 
be  doing' 

In  the  voluminutis  writing  on  the  siibJAct. 
there  has  been  little  effort  to  neparate  these 
questions  Most  critics  are  'o  anxious  to  tell 
us  what  thev  thlnlt  tel^v.sion  .-.hould  be  that 
they  neglect  r.o  examine  what  it  .iclually  Is 
A  fairly  comprehensive  review  of  what  (las 
been  written  shows  Ave  general  theories  of 
broadcasting 

First  was  the  hobby  theory  When  we  were 
winding  wire  coUs  on  old  cereal  boxes  rnnlt- 
mg  condensers  i  capacitors  i  out  of  tmfcil 
and  w.ixed  paper  using  crystals  '  and  fat 
whiskers.  '  and  listening  on  earphones.  Che 
real  joy  of  radio  was  getting  the  most  dlst£|nt 
stations  A  boy  m  St  Paul  Minn  .  thrilled  to 
hear  KDKA  dimply  because  it  was  In  Pitts- 
burgh After  World  War  ft,  much  of  tlie 
interest  in  television  was  the  novelty  of  get- 
ting a  picture  in  your  own  home.  In  those 
days  people  enjiyetl  manipulation  of  the  t)e- 
vice  as  much  as  programs,  and  broadcasting 
*  was  more  a  hobby  than  i  means  of  mass 
communication  Radio  is  still  a  hobby  for 
more  than  a  qiiiirUBr-miUlon  licensed  an»- 
teurs:  but  most  of  us  have  long  since  becoi^e 
more  mieresteU  m  programs 

When  broadctistmg  decilnetl  its  a  hobby,  i  it 
grew  as  a  news  medium  In  the  early  1939°s 
newspaper  publithers  tried  to  prevent  broaU- 
castiag  of  new.s  A  separate  radio  news  service 
was  established,  but  Anally  publishers  con- 
ceded the  rights  of  broadcasters,  .md  news 
wire  services  were  offered  to  radio  stations 
Public  reliance  on  broadcusting  ha*  ^-rown 
since  then  until  now  a  Roper  survey  indi- 
cates more  r>eople  l;xjk  to  television  as  a  pri- 
m.iry  news  .-.ource  tnan  to  newspapers  This 
has  led  numerous  observers  to  the  view  that 
the  journalistic  tuncUon  is  the  principal  .ind 
pr<>(>er    role   oi    broadcasUng 

Others  see  the  journalistic  theory  ,is  em- 
phasizin:^  mere  news  reporung  too  much. 
.while  neglecting  social  influence.  They  poloi 
to  the  vast  audience  of  broadcailmg.  larger 
than  any  other  medium  in  history  both  In 
numbers  and  percentiige  of  population,  and 
claim  this  offers  a  chance  for  great  social 
influence  Since  social  problenvs  .ire  now  io 
urgent,  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
broadcasting  is.  or  should  be.  an  instrument 
ot  social  reform  This  view  sees  tele\iiion  as 
a  means  of  doini,  quickly  and  easily  what 
home,  school,  church  and  suite  have  been 
struggling  to  do  slowly  and  painfully  fc)r 
years   A  similar  view  is  official  in  some  coun- 
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trie*,  especially  Communist  ones,  which  sub- 
ject broadcasting  to  strict  government  con- 
trol t)ec.iu.se  o'  Its  supposed  social  and  polit- 
ical influence 

Recently  some  philosophers  and  scientists 
have  rejected  the  Journalistic  .md  social-re- 
form "heories  In  an  effort  to  discover  what 
bro.idcasting  actually  l»  rather  than  ^ti^rtlng 
with  their  own  ideas  of  what  It  ought  to 
lie  The  hest-kiiown  of  these  is  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan  a  Cctnadlan  profe»s^>r  now  .it  Pord- 
h.im  w^o  has  become  the  Billy  Hose  i>r  per- 
haps the  P  T  Barnum  of  the  academic  world 
McLuh.m'.s  thesis  and  slogan  is,  "The  me- 
dium Is  the  message  This  means  ihut  each 
medttim  changes  the  environment  or  creates 
.1  n»w  environment  .md  consequences  of  this 
change  are  more  slKiililcant  than  the  mes- 
s.iges  carried  McLuhan  regards  all  media  .is 
extensions  of  human  senses  .md  points  to 
etffcts  of  such  Ncnse-extensions  through 
printing  radio  and  television  McLohan  says 
m.i's  media  cn-ated  the  public  "  and  argues 
that  this  fact  IS  more  Import.^nt  than  any 
particular  mes»nge 

Most  recently  William  Stephenson,  a  focial 
-sclent, at  .It  the  University  of  Missouri  has 
suggested  'the  play  theory  of  mass  commu- 
nications," based  on  novel,  technical  and  in- 
genious methods  of  investigating  and  meas- 
uring .iltltudes  Stephenson  says  play  is  ac- 
tivity that  IS  seU-sufncient  and  pursued  for 
ihc  ple.TMire  In  it  while  work  involves  effort 
undert.ikcn  for  some  ulterior  purpose,  such 
iis  priKluction  of  t,'t>ods    ide.is  or  profit 

.Mass  communication  is  engaged  m  for 
ple.isure  not  tor  information  or  improve- 
ment. For  example,  people  look  first  in  the 
newspaper  to  rend  about  events  they  have 
been  involved  in  and  already  know  about, 
iis  A  lootball  game  they  have  seen  This 
shows  they  reail  newspapers  not  lor  informa- 
tion but  as  play  The  fill."  the  ordinary 
content,  of  mass  communications  is  neither 
debasing  nor  esc.iplsm.  but  a  butler  against 
.inxletles  and  tensions  of  modern  conditions 
Culture  and  national  character  ,ire  formed 
by  songs,  gossip.  Nports  dances,  competition 
and  other  forms  of  communications  pleasure. 
The  role  of  m.-ias  communications  is  to  maxi- 
mize communications  plesisure  and  Individ- 
ual freedom  in  a  world  of  increasing  social 
controls 

Each  of  these  theories  has  some  useful  and 
accurate  observations,  but  none  Is  wholly 
adequate  to  explain  obvious  facts  about  tele- 
vision .md  radio  These  .ire. 

First,  that  broadcasting,  especially  tele- 
vision. IS  the  most  popular  communications 
medium  in  history  It  is  the  first  truly  mass 
medium  reaching  all  classes  and  groups  in 
society. 

Second,  American-type  broadcasting  has 
universal  appeal  Even  such  typically  Amer- 
ican programs  as  Westerns  are  popular 
throughout  the  world,  as  is  American  popu- 
lar music  Public  demand  has  forced  even 
government -operated  broadcasting  systems 
to  present   such   programming 

Third,  broadcasting  Is  increasingly  per- 
forming the  Journalistic  function  of  news 
reporting  for  a  growing  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic. Willie  literacy  and  prosperity  are  in- 
creiising 

Fourth,  television  arouses  strong  emotional 
reactions  in  both  critics  and  public.  Strange- 
ly, those  who  say  they  dislike  television  feem 
to  be  a*  regular  in  their  watching  and  pas- 
sionate in  their  views  as  those  who  like  it 
Fifth,  television  Is  largely  disdained  by  in- 
tellectuals, both  genuine  and  would-be.  Some 
publications  do  not  consider  it  respectable 
to  write  about  television  wlttiout  disparag- 
ing It 

Sixth,  broadcasting  has  become  more  a 
part  of  ordinary  life  than  any  other  means 
of  communication,  except  possibly  talking. 
It  is  clearly  a  component  of  our  common 
culture 

Testing  tlie  Ave  theories  we  have  described 
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.igalnst  these  facts  requires  .i  ini>re  detailed 
analysis  than  is  possible  here,  but  such 
analysis  shcjws  that  each  is  consistent  with 
some,  but  not  all  of  the  tacts  The  inmculty 
Is  that  each  theory  has  locused  on  one  or  .i 
few  ispects  rather  than  the  whole  <'omplex 
picture  We  can  better  understand  broad- 
casting m  modern  si>rietv  if  we  regard  it  .is 
an  electronic  mirror  that  reflects  a  \ague  or 
.imbiguous  image  .As  society  is  complex  .iiul 
many-faceted,  broadcasting  reflects  a  '. arlrty 
of  Images  These  are  never  preclselv  locused 
and  completely  clear 

.Society  is  reOected  In  the  media  mainly  .is 
an  organized  group  or  groups  But  the  .ludi- 
ence  watches  as  individuals  Looking  at  a 
blurred  or  vague  Image,  din'erent  iudi.idu.ils 
see  different  things  This  is  bcrau.sp  t  verv- 
one  engages  in  some  projection,  .i  common 
psychological  process  which  consists  of  at- 
tributing our  own  .ittltudes,  ideas  or  feclini,'s 
to  perceptions  we  get  from  the  environment 
Psychologists  use  projection  In  the  Rors- 
chach "ink-blot"  test  by  showing  .i  series  of 
ink  blots  to  different  persons  and  asking 
each  to  say  what  they  mean  The  different 
things  people  'see"  m  Ink  blots  indic.ite 
Ide.is.  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  observers 
.AH  of  us  Interpret  observations  .iccording 
to  our  .Ittltudes,  To  a  child.  ".Mice  in  Won- 
derland" .md  Gulliver's  Travels  .ire  stories 
of  adventure;  to  an  adult  they  are  <  h.irming 
and  fanciful  .lUegorles.  .Similarly,  television 
programs  me.m  different  things  to  different 
people,  and  mean  different  things  lo  one 
person  at  different  times,  depending  upon 
attitude  and  mood. 

Regarding  television  as  an  ambiguous  mir- 
ror refiectlnij  a  slightly  blurred  image  of  so- 
ciety in  which  each  viewer  sees,  by  projec- 
tion, his  own  vision  of  society  and  self,  ex- 
pl.ilns  the  observable  facts  'Belevislon  Is  pop- 
ular tjecause.  as  a  reflection  of  society,  it  is 
responsive  and  .idapted  to  mass  attitudes  and 
tastes  It  increasingly  jierlorms  the  journal- 
istic function  because  it  is  immediate,  per- 
sonal .md  comprehensive  Television  is  olten 
better  than  personal  observation  as  It  cin  go 
further,  faster  and  see  more,  yet  convevs  a 
sense  of  personal  presence  and  p.articipation. 
There  is  emotional  reaction  to  television 
because  by  projection  each  person  .sees  some 
of  lus  ego  In  his  perception,  so  he  reacts  .is 
though  statements  at>out  television  were 
about  himself  -which  they  are  so  far  .is  they 
involve  his  impression  of  television, 

A  simple  test  shows  how  projection  In- 
volves ego  .md  emotion  Hide  .ind  watch  jxki- 
ple  passing  a  mirror  .Mmost  no  one  can  resist 
looking  at  his  own  Image,  .md  few  fall  to 
show  some  reaction  Or  i*>'  taking  pictures 
and  showing  them  to  the  subject  People  love 
to  see  pictures  of  themselves  but  never  say 
they  are  flattered. 

The  intellectuals  are  alienated  by  televi- 
sion because  they  want  to  see  images  of 
themselves,  as  they  think  they  are.  and  in- 
stead they  see  images  of  the  common  man 
and  the  mass  of  society  But  television  is  an 
element  of  our  culture  because  it  shows 
things  of  common  and  .inlversal  interest 
National  culture  is  not  found  In  museums  or 
formed  by  graduate  schools  or  universities. 
It  is  composed  of  common  habits  and  pat- 
terns of  living  of  people  in  dally  activities, 
and  of  the  common  Interest  in  entertain- 
ment, sports.  nev.s,  and  even  advertising. 
The  "till"  or  ordinary  run  of  material  in 
everyday  broadcasting  is  a  more  important 
part  of  common  culture  than  the  occasional 
artistic  triumph  or  esthetic  masterpiece 
Whether  or  not  anyone  thinks  this  is  the  way 
things  should  be.  observation  shows  that 
this  is  the  way  things  are  The  reflectlve- 
projectlve  theory"  which  regards  television 
as  an  ambiguous  mirror  in  which  each  viewer 
sees  an  image  of  both  society  and  self  is  sim- 
ply descriptive  of  known  facts. 
This  view  does  suggest  the  role  television 
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Is  best  adapted  to  serve.  One  of  our  most 
pressing  needs  today  is  lo  strengthen  our 
common  culture  and  sense  of  national  unity 
and  jnirpose  rhe  only  media  that  reach 
enoiiEh  people  or  touch  people  Intimately 
enough  ;o  achieve  this  are  radij  and  tele- 
vlsiDi:  Whether  television  lifts  us  to  esthetic 
or  InteUeclual  heights  or  elevates  our  ar- 
tistic sl.mdards  is  less  important  than 
whether  it  heljjs  us  achieve  a  common  cul- 
ture and  sense  i^f  natioii.al  unity  and  purpose, 
it  IS  more  Ukrly  to  do  this  by  responding 
day  alter  day  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the 
milllon-.^lroiig  iiias.ses  than  by  straining  for 
approval  of  scornlul  intellectuals.  There  need 
be  no  apology  and  .-hould  be  no  lament  for  a 
broadcasting  industry  which  provides  the 
mass  of  people  with  jjrograms  they  watch  and 


enjoy  dally.  Disdainful  taJk  about  television 
seeking  "the  lowest  common  denommalur" 
misses  the  important  point.  Culture  is  not 
arithmetic,  and  the  cultural  denomlnat<)r 
of  popular  progranns  may  be  the  highest,  not 
the  lowest,  that  is  truly  common.  The  im- 
portant point  is  television  docs  achieve  .i 
commoii  denominator  m  scK'iety, 

If  there  were  less  proerammir  it  inljrht  be 
of  better  quality.  But  the  churacier  of  life 
depends  upon  everyday  cx|jcncncc  more  than 
ujion  great  Infrequent  crrenionlal  iK^caslons. 
Amiability  at  the  breakf.ust  table  is  more 
important  to  a  happy  mam. ice  than  desiiin 
ol  the  wedding  pown. 

As  television  lets  lis  ;harc  dally  a  i  .>innion 
reflection  of  society  and  helps  us  see  a  .' miliar 
vision  of  our  relationship  to  society,  it  Innlds 


a  I omiuon  culture  to  unite  liur  countxy.  Tlils 
now  .ii)|)ears  to  be  Ita  natural  iuiictlon  and 
lilglipst  Ideal   It  is  cnouph 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  Preiident? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OK     IDVVA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  Ui.MiE.SENl'ATn'KS 

Friday.  AprU  19.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  thus  i.s 
the  88th  day  the  U.S.S.  I'ucblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  liand.s. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^/o/irfa^,  April  22,  1968 


Tlie  Hou.sc  met  at  12  o'clcx;k  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G,  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  foUowins  prayer: 

Tcacli  me  to  do  Thy  will:  for  Thou  art 
mv  God:  Thy  spirit  is  qood:  lead  me  into 
the  land  o/  uprightness. — Psalm  143:  10. 

Almit;hty  and  eternal  God,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  lovely  evidences  of  spring, 
for  the  beauty  which  surrounds  us,  for 
the  Klory  which  shines  above  us,  and 
for  the  love  which  from  our  birth  over 
and  around  us  lies.  Lord  of  all.  to  Thee 
we  raise  this  our  prayer  of  f^rateful 
prai.se. 

Let  us  not  .set  out  on  any  endeavor  this 
day  which  is  not  in  accord  with  Thy  will 
for  us.  for  our  Nation,  and  for  our  world. 
Take  us  by  the  hand  and  lead  us, 
illumine  our  minds  and  direct  our  think- 
ing, strengthen  our  spirits  and  give  us 
the  courage  of  creative  convictions  that 
our  thouf^hts.  our  words,  and  our  actions 
may  be  worthy  of  Thy  blessing. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  these 
Representatives  of  our  people,  and  all 
who  work  under  the  dome  of  this  beloved 
Capitol.  God  bless  us  everyone  and  help 
us  to  continue  to  labor  earnestly  and 
enthusiastically  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tlfursday,  April  11,  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nnpton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 

following  title: 

HR  15:598.  .An  .ict  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lvinch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
lequestcd.  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2155.  An  act  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  v^ith  re- 
spect to  the  classification  of  Clilnese  goose- 
berries; and 


H.R,  10477,  An  act  to  anu'iul  chapter  :)7 
of  title  :?8  ol  the  U'nitod  .'States  Code  \'i  lib- 
eralize the  guarantee  entitlement  and  reason- 
able value  requirement  lor  home  loans,  to 
remove  certain  requirements  with  respert 
to  the  interest  rate  on  loans  sulijcct  to  such 
chapter.  :aid  to  authorize  aid  on  account  of 
structural  defects  in  jirnpcrty  i)urchascd  with 
assistance  under  such  chajjter. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendir.ent.s  ol  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.234.  An  act  for  tlie  reliel  of  James  \V 
Adams  and  others: 

S.  375.  .An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce: 

S.  1664.  An  act  for  the  relit-l  of  ;l,c  cily  of 
El  Dorado.  Kans.:  and 

S.  2912.  An  act  to  authorize  apijroi^nations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  jiropram  ior 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3293.  An  .ict  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  .Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  PTIOM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commiuiication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clfp.k. 
HotJSE  OF  Represent.vtives. 
Washington.  DC.  Apr:!  1!    19C8. 
The  Honorable  the  Spe-^ker, 
House  of  Reprcicntatirc^. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  pranied 
on  April  10,  1908,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  .Senate  today  the  following 
message: 

That  the  Senate  [)as."ed  House  .Joiiit  lieso- 
lution   1229.  making  a   supplemeiu.U   ..ppro- 
priation  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes 
Resi^cctfully  \our.s. 

W,  Pat  Ji:n-nings 
Clerk,  U.S.  llouac  o/  Repri'Hcntaine.i. 


SIGNING  ENROIJ.ED  .JOINT 
RESOLUTIO.N 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  jiursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Wednesday,  April  10. 
1968,  he  did  on  April  11,  1968.  sign  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
House: 

H  J.  Res.  1229.  Joint  resolution  inakmp  a 
suiiplcmcnt.il  appropriation  lor  the  i.,m,i1 
year  endmp  June  :iO,  1968.  and  Jor  oilier 
jnirposps. 


POSTAL  REFORM  MEASURE 
INTRODUCED 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  lo  address  the  Hou.se 
lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  ob.ieciion. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  like  that  jJievi- 
ously  introduced  by  the  .t^entleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes  I.  It  is  designed 
to  end  the  politics  involved  in  the  ap- 
jiointment  of  jiostmasiers  and  rural  mail 
carriers.  It  would  become  effective  on 
the  day  the  new  President  is  inaugurated 
next  year,  or  January  20.   19C9. 

I  have  al'.vays  objected  to  this  iiohlical 
jiractice.  It  is  just  a  throwback  to  the 
old.  discredited  spoils  system  and  hinders 
the  jjrogress  we  are  trying  to  make  to- 
ward a  true  merit  system  in  the  jjublic 
service. 

The  measure  introduced  would  :  ive 
r.xpcncnced  j^ostal  workers  fir.st  crack  at 
promotions  to  postmastership  and  rural 
carrier  jiositions.  Where  emjMoyees  arc 
unavailable  for  .>-uch  jobs,  vacancies 
would  be  filled  through  competitive  civil 
service   examination. 

Criminal  i)enalties  would  be  aulliori/ed 
for  tliose  using  political  influence  to  ^aiii 
the  Go\ernment  jobs  for  political  cronies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  our  col- 
leagues that  Republicans  jjlayed  a  jjo- 
litical  hand  m  jjicking  people  tor  .'■uch 
Ijostal  iilums  in  the  8  years  of  the  Eiscn- 
liower  administration  while  the  Demo- 
crats have  done  the  same  for  the  8 
years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
i.'tralion.  It  would  be  easier  to  quit  this 
blatantly  political  business  while  .ve  are 
even-Steven.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  enact  this  needed  measure  this  year. 


lOlOt 
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COMMlNir- ACTION     FFJOM     THK      A.-^- 
srsTANT    Al'K  >liSKy    i.KSKli.M. 

Xy..'   .-PI-AKFF-:    :a:i!    r).-'  ,-.■   t:;.-   II    um' 
■^-     '  '.'.    ■.!.  :n  ■    !■'  n. ::.-.:  .ca' .    ■      f  r  i:;;    fhe 
Aiiustdiu      Altorr.cy      Ci'T.ci.i.       if      t;;'' 
United  States 
Hon   John  W   McCo«mack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Wa<''  :ng[oti    l)  C 

DE^R  Mr    .Speaker     We  .ire  happy  to  advise 
you    tlia:    the   Court     if    .^ppeal9    for    the   4th 
Circuit  on  March  21.   lyriH  afflrmed  the  Order 
of   the   District  Court   dismissing   the   action 
entitled    In     The    Matter    of    the    Maryland 
Petition    Committee,    et    at      r     Li/ndon     R 
Johnson.     Hubert    H     Humphrey.    John     W 
McCormack  and  the  Acting  Attorney  General. 
Civil  No    17326   Should  there  be  any  further 
proceedings  we  will  so  advise  you 
Sincerely. 

Eowi.M  L  Weisl.  Jr  , 
A.t.Mstant  Attorney  Gerieral 


■.y..<V}r.CT  OK  (-OI  TMIUA  BrSINFSS 
lh~-  SPbAKFR  riu.s  1,  Distiict  of 
C'oluii.nii  ia'.  l:;r  ('(:.U!  :■»■('(  i":',i2f.s  the 
i;etUle:iia;;  IriMti  .S.-uti:  C.fulina  M: 
M  MiLL.ANl.  Chaii:r..w;  ■;"  'he  r-iii;;;!:!- 
■'•'■    ill  the  nistrir'     :  i '    .'i.-nljia 


DISTIMrT  I  >F  :   I  II  IMIUA  TK  A( -nKP.^ 
SA:Ai;TAi    I     \M!' N:  )MI-,N  r.s  (  )[■    Uk;h 

M:  \r  MM  I  \.N  M:  Si,.-. if,-  I  ,-all  up 
::.<■  U.:.  Hi;  ;ii4l):)  lu  an.rr.d  '.-.r  I)!-,- 
tiict  of  Coliunbla  Teachers'  Sala:\  .Art 
of  1955  to  provide  salary  incica-t  ~  ;  r 
teachers  and  school  offlcers  in  the  ni>- 
trict  of  Columbia  public  schools,  and  loi 
other  purposes,  and  ;usk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Committee  of  the  Wh  Ir 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Uni,.:,  :>.■  dis- 
charged from  the  further  cinsidr:  iti.in 
of  the  bill  and  that  it  be  .  -:;,ali  ;c(i  la 


•hf   Hm!i^   .i.'i   111    the  Cimmittfe   of   th>^ 

Who],. 

liif  Cifi  k  :  rad  the  title  of  ihe  bill 
Ihe   .^PKAKKR     Is   there   obiectlon    to 
th.'  leque.st  ot  'he  L:rntlt':i;aii  Iioin  .s  urli 
Cai  olma  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk   lead   the  bill    as  follow.s: 
H  i(     ;-  v.> 

Be  It  enacttct  by  Ihe  S('ia'-  ii>itl  llause 
<>/  r^eprc.ieri  tat  lies  of  the  {'''.rrd  sru.'.,  of 
.\<nerica  m  Congress  a^^iemhh-d  I  hat  this 
A(  •  may  be  cited  as  the  DisTlrt  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers"  Salary  Act  Air.cndineiU-s  of 
1968" 

Sfc,  2  Tlie  Dlstrl'-'  of  r. ■:,■.•.•. 
Sal.iry  Act  of  I95o  DC  c  m1,- 
ft  .seq.)   Is  amended    i.-,  :    ,:   ws 

(li  Eflectlve  on  Ocriii.-r  I  l!.f;7  ;iie  .sal- 
iry  schedule  contained  m  ection  l  <it  ^uch 
Act  (DC  Code,  sec  31  1501  i  is  .iim>iMpd  to 
read  .is  follows 


I  <M.  hers' 
U    1501 


"Salary  class  and  group 


Scrvic*  step 
b 


Class  1  [    .., 

:>up«rvitM(Jenl 
Class  .' 

Deputy  ?upetinlenrtent 
Class  i 

Assistant  super  iiitendeni 

President   teachers  college 
Class  t 

Director   ':uri<ulum 

Dean  teachers  college 

Ueculive  assistant  lo  suiiei..>l*nd«t<t 
,  Class  5 

Group  A   Bachelor  s  ilegtec 

Group  B   masiei  ■■  Jegiee  . ; 

Group  C   Tiasler  5  degree  plus  ]0  credit  hours „.. 


t2*.U00 

24.000 

11.480 

}ll.920 

J19.J60 

$19.  too 

«0.  240 

K0.680 

«1.1?0 

J2 1.560 

V7.  OOO 

IS.KS 

IS.  99* 

16.365 

16.  73b 

17.105 

17.475 

17.845 

18,215 

18.  58i 

!! 


■-!f 
...I,. 

■■■it- 


Group  D    locior.  degree 
Chiet  eiaminer 
Director   rood  servKes 
Director   mOustiial  Adult  equcation 
tiecutive  issistani  to  deputy  superintended! 
Class  6 

Group  B.  master  ^  degree 
Principal   level  IV 
Princiual   level  III 
Principjl   level  II 
Principal,  level  I 
Group  C    master 'n  degree  plus  JO  credit  hours. 
Principal  level  IV 
Principal  level  III 
Principal,  level  II 
Principal   level  I 
Croup  0  doctor 's  degree 
Principal   level  IV 

Principal  level  III  '.'.".'.'.'.'.". 

Principal    evel  II  .".'..'. 

Piincipal  level  I  ..',.'..'. 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (elenttfltiryVctieeh) 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (lunior  and  senior  high 

schools) 
Assistant    to    assistant    superintendent    (general    research 

t>udget.  and  •egislation) 
Assistant    to    assistant    iupermtendenl    (pupil    personnel 

services) 
Assistant  10  assistant  superintendent  (industrial  and  adult 
education,    vocational    education,    evening    and    summer 
school) 
Director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  instruction) 
Director  health  (physical  education   ithletics  and  satety) 
Director,  special  education 
Principal,  senior  high  school 
Prmciual.  lunior  high  school 
Principal,  elementary  school 
Principal  vocational  high  school 
Principal.  Americani^alion  school 
Principal,  hoys   lunior  senior  high  .chool 
Principal.  Capitol  Page  School 
Principal,  health  school 
Principal,  laboratory  school 
Principal,  veterans'  high  school 


14.120 

14.470 

14.820 

15.170 

15.520 

15  870 

16  220 

16  570 

14.  750 

15,100 

15.450 

15.  ;00 

16.150 

16.500 

16.850 

17  200 

15.005 

15.415 

15.765 

16.115 

16.465 

16.815 

17  165 

17  515 

15.310 

15.730 

I6.U00 

16.430 

16.780 

17.130 

17.480 

17.830 

14.  J20 

14.660 

15.  OOO 

15.340 

15,680 

16.020 

16  360 

16  700 

14.320 

14.660 

15.000 

15.340 

15.680 

16. 020 

16  360 

16  700 

14.010 

14.350 

14.690 

15.030 

15.370 

15.710 

16.050 

16  390 

13.  700 

14.040 

14.380 

14.720 

15.060 

15.400 

15.740 

16  080 

13.390 

13.730 

14.070 

14.410 

15.750 

15.090 

15  430 

15  770 

14.635 

14.975 

15.315 

15.655 

15.995 

16.335 

16  675 

17  015 

14. 635 

14.975 

15.315 

15. 655 

15.995 

16.335 

16.575 

17  015 

14.  325 

14.665 

15.005 

15.345 

15.585 

15.  025 

15  365 

15  705 

14.015 

14.  355 

14.695 

15.035 

15.375 

15.715 

16.  055 

16  395 

13.705 

14.045 

14.385 

14.725 

15.065 

15.405 

15  745 

16  085 

14.950 

15.290 

15.630 

15.970 

16.310 

16.650 

16.990 

17  330 

14.950 

15.290 

15.630 

15.970 

16.310 

16.650 

16  990 

17  330 

14.640 

14.910 

15.320 

15.660 

16.000 

16.  340 

16  580 

17  020 

14.330 

14.670 

15.010 

15,350 

15.690 

16.U30 

16  370 

16  710 

14.  020 

14.360 

14.700 

15.040 

15.380 

15.720 

16.060 

16.400 

16.  920 
17.550 
17.865 
13.  180 


17.040 
17.040 
16.730 
16,420 
16. 110 
17,355 
17.355 
17.045 

16.  735 
16.425 
17.670 
17.670 
17.360 

1 7.  050 
16.740 


Cla 


iOup  B.  master's  degree 
uroup  C.  master  s  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 
Group  D.  doctor  s  degree  '_ 

iupervising    director,    elementary    educ«tii>ii'(suMrvcM)(*Vfid' 
instruction) 

Supervising  director,  audio-visual  instruction 

Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school 

Supervising  director,  subiect  iield 

Supervising  director,  reading  clinic 

Supervising  director,  athletes 

Director,  school  attendance 

Supervising  director,  curriculum 

Director,  elementiry  education 

Director  elementary  education  (administration) 


13.020 

13.330 

13.640 

13.950 

14.260 

14.570 

14  880 

15  190 

13.  335 

13.645 

13.955 

14.  265 

14.575 

14.885 

15  195 

15  S05 

13.650 

13.960 

14.270 

14.580 

14.890 

15.200 

15,510 

15,820 

15.500 
15.815 
16,130 
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"Salary  class  and  group 

1 

Class  8 

Group  B.  nia'^tpf*'.  de^jree  

Group  C,  master's  Meg ree  [lus  30  credit  hours , 

Group  D,  doctor's  depree  

Dean  ot  students   teachers  college 

Protessor   teachers  college 

Kegibtrar   'eachers  college 

statistical  analvst 

Assistant  principal   senior  hiph  school. 

Assistant  irmcipal,  junior  high  school- 
Assistant  (iriMCipal,  elementary  school 

Assistant  [.rincipat.  vocaltonal  tnph  school 

Assistant  i  rmctpal    AniencanizatiOFi  school. 

Assistant  (.fiiicipal   health  school 
Class  9 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree  

Gfoup  B,  master's  degree  , 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  jU  credit  hours   

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  director   (ood  services. 
Class  10: 

Group  B,  master'  s  degree  

Group  C,  master's  negre*^  [lus  j'J  crelit  hours    

Group  D.  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  I'irector,  judiovisuai  ri'truction 

Assistant  dire-'tor   suhiect  fiel.1 

Assistant  dirpctor   .t^uM  education  and  summer  school. 

Supervisor,  ele'iienlarv  ("Jucation 
Class  II. 

(ifoun  B,  master's  depree 

(;f'Mjp  L,  master's  degree  i  lus  3 J  credit  hours     

Croup  D   doctor's  degree  

Assistant  director    [  f.iclical  nursing 

Associate  {  fotessnr,  leachprs  college. 

Chiet  librarian   teachers  college 
Class  I? 

Group  R,  master  s  degree 

Group  C,  m;is!er's  depree  [  lus  3 J  credit  hours _ .  ,  _ 

Group  D,  coc tor''  degree  

Chief  ,i(tendance  otlicer 

Clinical  (svchoiogist 
Class  n 

I. f ou p  B,  master's  riepree  . 

Group  C,  master's  depree  [  lus  3 J  credit  hours. 

Group  D,  doctors  dei^ree  

Assistant  [  rotessor,  t»'achers  cnllece 

Assistant  (  rotessor,  l.iboraturv  school. 

Psychiatric  social  worker 


Sei^'ice  '  tpp 


IK'  s?n 

51?.i-.iil 

5H   i4  1 

SH,450 

$13,760 

$14,  07:i 

$14.  3P0 

$14,690 

515.  UUO 

l?,b35 

13,  145 

13,455 

13.  765 

14.1)75 

14.385 

14.695 

15.005 

15  315 

IJ,  IbO 

13,460 

13.770 

14.  USO 

14.390 

14.  700  ■  "       15.010 

15,320 

15,630 

1 .  390 
?  O.'U 
.''.335 
?,650 


47(1 
.  lUO 


11,700 
12.330 
12,645 
1?,  960 


11.780 
!?.  095 
12.410 


12.  010 
12.640 
12.955 
13.270 


12.090 
12.405 
12.720 


12.  320 
12.950 
13.265 
13.580 


12.  400 
12,715 
13,030 


12,  63.) 
13.260 
13.575 
i  i.  il90 


12.710 
13.025 
13.340 


12,910 
13.570 
13.  S85 

14.200 


13.020 
13,335 

13.650 


13,250 
13,  S?0 
14.195 
14.510 


13.330 
13.645 
13,900 


13.560 
14.  190 
14,505 
14,820 


13,640 
13,955 

14,270 


13 

870 

14 

500 

14 

815 

15 

130 

13 

950 

14 

265 

14 

580 

10.950 

1 1 , 260 

1 1 .  570 

11,880 

12,  190 

12.500 

12.810 

13,120 

13,340 

11.265 

;;  '."5 

11.885 

12.195 

12.505 

12,815 

13.125 

13.435 

13.745 

11.580 

11,890 

12.200 

12.510 

12.820 

13,130 

13.400 

13.750 

14.060 

10,430 
111,745 
1 1 ,  060 

10,740 
11,U55 
11,370 

11,050 
11,365 
1 1 ,  6.80 

11.360 
11.675 
11.990 

11.670 
11.985 
12.  300 

1 1 . 980 
12.295 
12.610 

12.290 
12.915 
12.920 

12.600 
12,915 
13.320 

12.910 
13.225 
13,540 

9,360 
9,67r, 
9,  990 

9  740 
'.').  U55 
i  1,  370 

10.120 
10.435 
10.750 

10,500 
10.815 
11.  130 

10.880 
11.195 
11.510 

11.250 
11,575 
11,890 

11.640 
11,955 
12,270 

12.020 
12.335 
12,650 

12.400 
12.715 
13.030 

Salaiv  clfis5  and  froup 


Service  step 


Class  14- 

Group  A,  bachelor's  decree 

Group  B,  master's  defiee 

Group    C,     master's    Oepcee    |  lus    30 

credit  hours   

Group  D.  doctor's  degree 

Coordinator  ot  ( radical  [ufsnp 
Census  super;  'or 
Class  15. 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  decree       .. 

Group    C,    master's    degree    plus    30 

credit  tiours 
Group    D.    master's    degree    plus    60 
credit  hours  ot  doctor's  degree 
Teacher   elementary  and  secondary 

schools 
Attendance  officer 
Child  labor  inspectors 
Counselor    [lacertienf 
Counselor   elementary  and  second- 
ary schools 
Librarian    elementary  and  second- 
ary schools 
Librarian   teachers  collece 
Research  assistant 
School  social  AorKer 
Speech  correclionist 
Instructor,  teachers  college 
Instructor,  laboratory  school. 
School  psychologist." 


57. 510 
8.140 


8.455 
8,770 


6  4 '10 
7,U30 


7,345 
7,660 


$7,830 
8,460 

8,775 
9,  090 


,600 
,230 


7,545 
7,860 


$8,150  $8,470 

8,780  9,  MC 

9,095  9,415 

9,410  9,;3j 


6,  800 
7,430 


7,  '.50 
7,080 


7,745    7,995 
8,060    8.310 


$8,790 

9,<?iJ 


9,735 

10,050 


165 


8,  380 
8,695 


59.110 

9.740 

10.055 
10.370 


7.  750 

8.  380 


8.695 
9,010 


7 


$9,430 

10.060 


10.375 
10.690 


8.065 
8.695 


9,010 
9.325 


10 


Longeyity  step 
X       Y 


$9,750  $10,070  $10,390  $10,710  $11,030  $11,350 
10,380   10.700   11.020   11.340   11,660   11,980 


10,695   11.015 
11,010   11,330 


8.380 
9,010 

9,325 

9,  640 


8,695 
9,325 


9,640 
9,955 


11,335 
11,650 


8,950 
9,  580 


9.895 

10.210 


11.655 
11,970 


9.  200 
9.830 


10.145 
10.460 


11,975   12.295 
12,290   12,610 


9,450   9.700  $10,200   $10,800 
10,080   10,330   10,830    11,430 


10,395   10,645 
10,710   10,960 


11.145    11,745 
11,4  60    12,06 


i2i    Effective  on  July  1,  1968,  such  salary  schedule  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Salary  c  ass  and  kToup 


Seryice  s'ep 


Class  1  . 

Superintendent- 
Class2... 

Deputy  superintendent. 
Class  3  . 

Assistant  superintendent. 
President,  teachers  college. 
Class4 

Director   curriculum. 

Dean  tp,^chers  college. 

Ixeculive  assistant  to  sjperirtendenL 


528,  (.00  .. 

24, LOO 

19.320 

519,780 

520,240 

$20,  700 

521,160 

$21,620 

522,080 

$22. 540 

$23,  000 

16,400 

16,800 

17,200 

17,600 

18,000 

18,400 

18,800 

19,200 

19,600 
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".*i*f^  :.*M  in^l  inuD 


G'oup  *.  t)«ch«iof  !  ><:  ■!•  

Group  B,  maittr'i  d«srM  ... 

Croup  C  mntet  f  l»gr««  pKn  JO  cr«dH  (loura 

Group  0.  doctor';  ItgrM     ,...,,. 

Chi«f  9ijminer  |        | 

OirKlor   tood  sarvcn  ' 

DirKtor.  mrtutlrial  MuH  oducaiion 
Eitcutiv*  auolant  to  doputv  sup«rinl«nd«nt 
Cu^t  6 

Group  B  master';  dotirM  ..... , . ., „, 

Principal.  I«»«l  iV .4-..].. 

FnrKipal.  I«y«l  III ,...].. 


Principal,  ieval  II. 

PrirKipal.  lavsl  I..' ....._ 

Group  C   master  1  degrM  plus  30  crtdit  iMNin 

Principal,  level  IV   .  , 

Principal,  level  III  ..J . 

Principal   level  II  ,.. _..! ..'. 

Principal,  level  i  .—..„.. 

Group  0.  doctor  5  degra*. 

Principal,  level  IV _ 

Principal,  level  III '. 

Principal,  level  II   

Principal,  level  I 

Assistant  to  assistant  wpenntendent  (elementary  jchoois) 
Assistant  to  jssistant  superintendent  (junior  ind  senior  ni|h 

schools) 
A,iis(dr>t    \a    issistant    superintendent    (general    research 

,  •  i^*    I  '  •    fi  sation) 
i^s'i"  i.^istant    superintendent    (pup4    personnel 


issislant   superintendent  (industrial  and   adult 
vocational    education,    evening    jnd    summer 


Clas->  ■ 


Assistant  to 

education 

school) 

OTrtctor,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  instruction) 
Director,  health   physical  education,  athletics,  and  safety 
Director,  special  education 
Principal,  senior  high  school 
Principal,  lunior  high  school 
Principal,  elementary  uihool 
Principal,  vocational  hi^h  school 
Principal,  Amerif3ni;jtion  school 
Principal.  t>oys   luniorsenior  high  school 
Principal.  Capitol  Page  School 
Principal,  health  school 
Principal   lafiorjtory  sctiool 
Principal   veterans'  high  school. 


'oup  B.  master's  degree.    ..  .       . 

Group  C.inasters  degree  plus  30  credit  hours   . 
Group  0  doctors  degree 

Supervising    director    elementary    education   (supcivition 
instruction) 

Supervising  director,  audiovisual  instruction 

Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summtt  school. 

Supervising  director,  subieci  tieid 

Supervising  director,  reading  clinic 

Supervising  director  athletics 

Director   school  attendance 

Supervisinit  director  curriculum 

Director  elementary  education 

Director   elementary  education  (administration). 

L  lis  ^ 

Group  B.  masle    5  degree 

Group  C.  master  s  degree  ptus  JO  credit  hours 

Group  D.  doctor  s  degree 

Dean  ol  stuc'enis.  leachers  colltf*. 

Professor   teachers  college. 

Registrar  teachers  college 

Statistical  analyst. 

Assistant  principal,  senior  ligh  school 

Assistant  principal,  lunior  high  school. 

Assistant  principal   elementary  school 

Assistant  principal   vocational  high  school 

Assistant  principal,  Americanization  school. 

Assistant  principal,  health  school 
Class  9 

Group  A,  l>achelor's  degree....,,..., , L... 

Group  8.  master  s  degiee ........ 

Group  C.  master  s  degree  plus  30  credit  hours. ... _..,.... 

Group  D.  doctor  s  degree 

Assistant  director,  food  s<rv<«s. 
Class  10 

Group  B.  master's  degrto . 

Group  C  master  5  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D.  doctor  s  degree  ... 

Assistant  director   ludiovtsual  instruction 

Assistant  director   suOiCct  lield 

AsS'Stani  jirector    adult  education  and  'summer  school. 

Supervisor  elementary  education. 
Class  U  I 

Group  B.  master's  degree.  ......Ik....... 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D  doctor's  degree. 

Assistant  director,  practical  nursing 

Associate  proiessor,  teachers  college 

Chief  libranan.  teachers  college 
Class  U' 

Group  8.  master's  degree.    . 

Group  C,  master  $  degree  plus  30  credit  hours ,,.. 

Group  0,  doctor's  degree  k....... 

Chief  attendance  officer  F 

Clinical  psychologist  i 

Class  13 

Group  B,  master's  degieo 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours J..IJJJJ.JI 

Group  D,  doctor  s  degree  .......L....... 

Assistant  proiessor   leachers  college,  -----      -j 

Assistant  professor  laboratory  school. 

Psychiatric  social  «orKer 


lb.  960 

It.  110 

•6  'M 


12. 3« 

13.  on 

13. 430 
13,780 


12.600 
12. 9M 
13.300 


'j>ervice  step 


J.i 


Ml 
« 


Sit.  020 
It,  720 

17, 070 


tl6.  400 

17^  100 
17   4M 

:■  300 


J16 


'80 

tao 

8     «! 


J17  :60 

.'   1(60 
.8   .10 


JW.'iW 
18.  .40 

:«.  590 

:»  j«o 


JI7.920 
18.  :60 
18.970 
.9.  32 J 


13.  M8 

13,905 

14.  230 

14.  555 

14.S80 

15.205 

13.  »S 

14. 255 

14.580 

14.905 

15.230 

15.  555 

14.210 

14,  505 

14,930 

15.  .'55 

15.580 

15.905 

1S.M  IS,<55 

1S!«M  M.205 


16,  no 


16,  S55 


12.695 
13.395 

13.  745 
14.095 


12.900 
13.250 
13,600 


13.010 
13.710 
14.060 
14.410 


13.200 
13.  550 
13.900 


13.  325 
14.025 
14.375 

14.  725 


13.500 
13.850 
14.200 


13,640 
14.  siO 
16.690 

15,040 


13,800 

14.150 
14.500 


13.955 
14.655 
15.005 
15.335 


14.100 
14.450 
14.800 


14,270 
14,970 

15,320 
15,670 


14.400 

14.750 
15.100 


14,  b85 
15.285 
15,635 
15,985 


14.700 
15.  U50 
15.  4U0 


J18.  300 

19  000 
19.  iSO 
19  '00 


15,540 

15.910 

16.280 

16,650 

17.020 

17,  >90 

'i7.  '60 

'.8.  .10 

:8  -lOO 

15,540 

15,910 

16.280 

16.650 

17.020 

17,  J90 

17,  -60 

18,  .30 

'.8   -.OO 

15,040 

15,410 

15,780 

16,150 

16.520 

16,890 

17,. '60 

17.630 

18  JOO 

14,540 

14,910 

15,  280 

15,650 

16.020 

16,390 

16.  760 

17,  130 

17  t)00 

14,040 

14.410 

14,780 

15.150 

15.520 

15,890 

16,  .'60 

16.630 

17  M) 

!5-22 

16.260 

16,  630 

17,000 

17.370 

17  nn 

18.  110 

18  480 

18  853 

15.  M 

It.  260 

16,  630 

17.000 

17.370 

17    MU 

18. 110 

18  480 

18  8S0 

'*-2S 

15,760 

16,  130 

16,500 

16,870 

1?  :40 

17.610 

17  980 

18  jyj 

14.890 

15,260 

15,630 

16,000 

16,  370 

16.  740 

17, 110 

17  408 

17  850 

14,390 

14.760 

15,130 

15,  5U0 

15.870 

16.  .'40 

16.610 

15,980 

17  350 

16.240 

16.610 

16   i«0 

17,350 

17,720 

IS    190 

18.460 

18,830 

19  .'00 

It.  240 

16.610 

lb    JKU 

17  350 

17,720 

18    ■% 

18  460 

18  830 

19  200 

15,740 

16.110 

16,  480 

16.850 

17,220 

i;  -.90 

17  960 

18  J30 

18  700 

15,240 

15.610 

15,480 

16,  350 

16. 720 

17.  J90 

17,460 

17  830 

18  200 

14,740 

15,110 

15.480 

15.850 

16,  220 

16.  590 

16  960 

17    iJO 

17,  700 

14,070 

14.  405 

14,  7«0 

15.075 

15.410 

15.745 

16,  )80 

16,  ll". 

\f>.T>0 

14,  420 

14.  755 

15.090 

15.425 

15,760 

16.095 

16,410 

16.  ,'65 

1 '■    UiO 

14.770 

15.  105 

15.440 

15.775 

16.110 

16.  445 

16,  780 

17.  :i'j 

;m5j 

!6.  ',80 
16  -.30 
16  -80 


14,900 
15,600 
15.950 
16.300 


15.000 
15.350 
15,700 


12,180 

12.470 

12.760 

13.050 

13.340 

13.630 

13.920 

14,210 

14,  bOO 

12, 530 

12.820 

13.110 

13.400 

13.690 

13,  980 

14.270 

14,560 

14,  HbO 

12,880 

13.170 

13.460 

13.750 

14.040 

14.330 

14,620 

14,910 

1 5,  200 

11,680 
12,030 
12,380 

11.970 
12.  320 
12, 670 

12.260 
12.610 
12.960 

12.550 
12.900 
13.250 

12,  840 

13.  190 
13.540 

13.130 
13.480 

13.830 

13.420 
13.770 

14.120 

13,710 
14.  .160 
14.410 

14.  "iOO 
14,350 
14,  TiO 

10.700 
11.050 
11.400 

11.1150 
11.400 
11.750 

11.400 
11.750 
12.100 

11.750 
12,100 
12,  450 

12.100 
12.  4M 
12.800 

12.450 
12.800 
13.150 

12.800 
13.150 
13.500 

13,150 
13,^00 
13.350 

I3,yJ0 
13.850 
14.2UO 

I 
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"Salary  class  and  ^rr,i/p 


Service  step 
7 


lonRevity  step 
X  Y 


Class  14- 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  cieiir, 

hours.       . 
Group  0.  doctor's  def  ree 

Coordinator  of  i  radical  nursnii! 
Census  su|>ervi$oi 
Class  15: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  depiee  plus  30  ciedil 

hours. 
Group  [',  master''  ilet lee  i  lus  61'  tiedil 
hour^  uf  i!ocl:''i  s  I'e^TPe 

Teacher   t-ieniei  tarv  and  secondary 

schools 
Attendance  officer 
Lnilil  labor  mspecliiis 
Cuun<;einr    ['lacemeot 
Counselor     elementary    and    sec- 

f'ndary  scfiools 
Librarian      I'lenieolary     and     sec- 
ondary schncK 
I  ibrarian   teacbprs  college 
kpsearcb  ,issist.'int 
School  social  wori-er 
Speech  coirectionisl 
Instructor  teachers  college. 
Instructor    iahoratorv  school 
School  psycholci^ist 


58. 160 

8.  ib\j 

9.21'^ 

9.  56 'u 


7,  000 

7.  7i'0 

8.  l51 
8,  400 


J8,  505 
9.205 

'I.  555 
9,905 


-  280 
7,980 

f,33U 

6.680 


58,  t5ii 
9,  bbU 

9,91Hi 
10.251. 


7.56C 
8,260 

8,6K' 

S,  961 


59   195 
9.  !:95 


U,24') 
10.595 


7   HO 
t   L.40 


,'..  t90 
9.  240 


59,541 

,..24u 


10,5911 
R',940 


8,  12u 
8,820 


9,  170 
9,  520 


59,885     510.230    $10,575    $10,920    $11,265    $11,610    $11,955    $12,300 
10,585       10,930       11,275      11.620      11.965       12.310       12.655       13.000 


10,935 
11,285 


8.400 
9,  100 

9,  450 

9,800 


11,280 
11,630 


8,750 
9,450 

9.800 

10,  155 


11,625 
11,975 


9,  100 
9.800 

10,  150 

10,500 


11.970 

12.320 


9.450 
10,150 

10,  500 

10.850 


12,315 
12,665 


9,  800 

10. 500 

10.850 
11.200 


12.660 

13,010 


10,150 
10.850 

11.200 

ll,ii50 


13,005 
13,355 


10.500 
11,200 


11.55U 
11.900 


13.350 
13,700 


10,850  511,410 

11.550  12,110 

11,900  12.460 

12,250  12,810 


$12,040 
12,740 

13.1,90 

13.440 


i3i  riif  ;hirc!  .irntenco  uf  p.iragraph  ill 
(il  Mib.^rM'tuin  I  :i  I  uf  section  7  of  .such  Act 
(DC  (."ixic.  .'-PC  31  1532ia)  I  1  )  )  IS  amended 
by  striking  out  'the  same  type  of  [>osltlon" 
and  inserting  ni  lieu  thereof  "any  type  of 
position   I'livcred   m   sal.iry  class   15". 

(4i  Scx-tion  Hiai  of  svich  Act  ID.C.  CtKie. 
sec.  31-  1533iai  i  is  .unended  by  inserting  "or 
salary  class"  immediately  after  "position" 
each  time  it  .ippears  in  such  section, 

i5i  .Section  lOiai  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec  31  -  ijM.Ti  a  I  i  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows. 


"lal  On  and  .ifter  Ihe  itfectivo  date  oi  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  .^ct 
Amendments  ol  1968,  each  promotion  lo 
group  B,  group  C,  or  group  D,  •,"'ithiii  a  sal- 
ary class,  shall  become  effective — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  regular  Board 
meeting  of  the  twelfth  month  prior  to  the 
date  of  approval  of  i)romotion  by  the  Board, 
or 

"(2)  on  the  effective  date  of  tlie  mas- 
ter's degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the 
completion  of  thirty  ur  sixty  iredit  hours 
beyond  the  master's  degree.  ,is  the  case 
may  be, 
whichever  is  later," 


iGi  Ellectue  on  Octoljer  1,  I!)67,  section 
13iai  of  such  .-Xct  (UC  Cide,  sec.  31  1542 
I  ru  I    IS  .imendeU   to  r(>ad   ;ws  loilows; 

lai  riie  Board  is  aulhorlzod  to  roiuluct 
.is  ]).irt  o<  lis  public  school  system  the  lol- 
iowiiig;  summer  school  programs,  extended 
schcxil  year  [jrograins.  adult  eciucuion  school 
jirograins.  and  an  .\mericani/ation  .^cIkhiI. 
under  .iiid  within  apiiropnations  made  bv 
Congress  Tlie  pay  lor  teachers,  officers,  .aid 
other  educational  employees  in  the  summer 
school  programs,  adult  education  school  jiro- 
gr.nins.  and  veterans'  summer  high  scliool 
cemers  shall  be  .as  follows: 


"Ciassificalion 


Per  period 


Step  1 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Summer  school  (repuiar) 

Teacher    elemenbiry   ind    eccnnaiy  schools,  counselor   elcmenlaiy  and   secondary  schools.   Iibtan.in   dementaiy  jno  secondary  schools     chool  social 
tvorker,  speech  ccrreciionist    school  psychologist    and  instructor.  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  CoOepe 

Psychiatric  social  /(ci^er  .inn  .issislanl  proiessor   Dislricl  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College  "  '    

Clinical  psychologist  " "' 

Associate  proiessor.  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College  

Assistant  principal,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  professor.  District  of  ColumPia  Teachers  College         ' ' ' 

Supervising  direclor  ' 

Principal,  elementary  .ind 'econdaiy  schools       '  ". 

Veterans'  '.ummer  schooicenleis    Teacher  " 

Adult  education  schools:  '  ""  '  " "' 

Teacher  _ 

Assistant  ;rinciial '"*  " 

Principal  ...         .......  '  " "' 


$5  48 

$6  12 

$6.68 

6   58 

/   j4 

8.02 

6.85 

7.65 

8  35 

7.12 

7.96 

8.68 

7.95 

8.87 

9.69 

8.22 

9.18 

10.02 

8.77 

9.79 

10.69 

5.48 

G.  12 

6.68 

6.03 

6.73 

7.35 

8.74 

9.76 

10.66 

9.65 

10.77 

11.76 

i7i  Effective  on  July  ],  1968,  section  13(a) 
of  such  Act  iD.C.  Code,  sec,  31-1542(aii  is 
amended    to    read    as    follows: 

"I  a)  The  Board  is  .aithorized  to  conduct 
as  part  of  its  [Uiblic  school  system  the  follow- 


ing: Slimmer  school  programs,  extended 
school  year  programs,  adult  education  ,school 
programs,  and  an  Americanization  school. 
under  and  within  appropriations  made  by 
Congress,  The  pay  for  teachers,  (jfflccrs.   and 


other  ('ducational  employees  m  tlie  sumi.iei 
school  programs,  adult  education  scIkjo: 
jirograms.  and  veterans'  summer  lut'h  scl.oo: 
centers  shall   be  as  follows: 


'  Classilication 


Per  period 


blep  ! 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Summer  school  (regular) 

Teacher  elemeni.jiy  .ind  seccnaary  schools:  counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  iihnrian    elementary  and  secondary  'Chools    scnool  <ocial 
/.'orker,  speech  correctionist:  school  psychologist:  and  instructor.  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College 

Psychiatric  social  .voiKer  and  assistant  professor,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College  

Clinical  psychologist  " ' 

Associate  proiessor,  [iistrict  of  Columbia  Teachers  College    .    .  " '"" 

Assistant  principal,  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  proiessor,  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College 

Supervising  director  

Principal  elementary  and  secondary  schools .....i,.... 

Veterans    summer  school  centers:  Teacher " 

Adult  education  schools:  

Teacher 

Assistant  principal _  ' 

Principal "    ..^    .   "^"    ^^T! ' " 


$6.00 

56  66 

7.02 

;  79 

7.20 

7  99 

7.50 

8  ^3 

8.40 

9^2 

8.70 

9.66 

9.35 

10.39 

6  00 

6.66 

6  60 

7,33 

9.24 

]'.  25 

\'j  30 

11   44 

$7,37 

8.62 

8.84 

9.21 

10.32 

10.69 

11,50 

7.37 

8.11 

11  ?.b 

12.65 
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Sec  3  lai  Retfiaotlve  compensation  t  *»!- 
ary  -ihall  be  paid  by  r<"a«nn  if  thin  .Act  .nly  In 
the  fase  of  an  individual  in  the  .-lervlce  nf  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Dl.'i'rlrt  nf  Colum- 
•  A.i  'incliidlni?  service  in  the  .Armed  Porcee  of 
the  L'nlted  Statesi  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  ex'^ept  that  .surh  retro«,-tive  ■■■ni- 
IwnsaMon  nr  s.ilarv  .shall  be  paid  .  I  i  to  any 
employee  covpred  in  this  .Act  who  retired 
diirlni;  the  period  beglnnlnK  "n  October  I, 
1^67  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  for  services  rendered  durlni;  such 
period  and  (2i  In  .icordance  with  the  pro- 
vl&iona  of  subchapter  VIII  of  chapter  55  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  .  relutlni?  to  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  deceased  employees)  for 
services  rendered  diirlni{  the  period  beginning 
on  October  !  It)67  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  by  any  such  employee 
Who  dies  during  such  period 

(bi  For  purposes  of  this  section,  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  the 
caAe  of  an  individual  relieved  from  training 
ind  .service  in  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Slates  or  dlsohar.;ed  from  hospitalization  fol- 
lowing such  training  and  service,  shall  In- 
clude the  period  provided  by  law  for  the 
mandat4.ry  restoration  of  such  Individual  to  a 
position  in  or  under  the  nuinlclpal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Sec  4  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  ■of  Insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
is  ellglble-tinder  the  pmvlslons  of  chapter  87 
of  title  5  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
Government  employees  croup  life  insurance  i . 
all  changes  in  rates  )f  compensation  or  salary 
which  result  fr  mi  the  enactment  of  this  .Act 
sh.iU  be  held  and  considered  to  be  effective  as 
of  the  date  oi  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SBC  5  The  lust  sentence  of  the  first  section 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Leave 
Act  of  1949  rDC  Co<le,  sec  ;U-«ai)  IB 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  tin.-  following:  •.  except  that  In 
the  case  nf  leave  taken  under  this  sentrnce 
for  anv  purpose  (other  than  to  attend  a  re- 
ligious .-iervue  or  to  observe  a  religious  holi- 
day I  no  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  the  teachers  In  any  school  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  system,  or 
1  teacher  in  iuch  school,  whichever  Is  greater, 
may  be  on  leiive  under  this  sentence'". 

Sec  a  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs I  3).  ,4i.  and  i5i  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  take  eifect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
ftrst  month  beginning  alter  the  date  oX  en- 
actment .if  this  Act 


Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
:5peaker.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Re.  oRD 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  retiuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  oi  Vufiiua.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  com- 
nif-nd  to  tins  body  for  favorable  action 
the  bill  H  R.  16409,  introduced  Jumtly  by 
mj'self  and  a  ;^ umber  of  my  coIUcgucs  on 
the  House  Cr^mmittee  on  the  District  of 
Columb.a.  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
ic-al.stic  and  substantial  incrrases  in  the 
salaries  of  the  teacht-rs  and  other  proff  s- 
sional  personnel  in  the  Dlsirct  of  Co- 
lumbia public  .school  system. 

On  Oci'jber  1.  1967.  all  the  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  :!overnment  except 
lor  Its  teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen. 
V. .re  ?:ven  the  hist  step  of  a  three-.>tage 
salary  increase  The  second  .sta-e  will  ?o 
1  ilo  effect  on  July  1  of  this  year,  and  the 
third  increment  will  be?ome  elTecttve  in 
1J69,  for  a  total  increase  of  some  11  per- 
t  lit  in  the  salaries  of  these  employees. 
Further,  on  February  .'6  of  this  vt-ar  the 
House    approved    the    bill    HR     15131 


which  will  provide  a  very  .substantial 
lncrea.>;e  in  the  .salaries  of  the  policemen 
and  hremen  in  the  District,  with  a  start- 
mg  salaiy  for  privaU>s  of  $8  000  p«T 
yoar 

Thus,  the  teachers  and  school  ofTlcfrs 
remain  as  the  only  Distrtc'  of  Columbia 
government  employees  for  whom  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  during  this  Congress 
in  the  matter  of  salurv  increa.ses 

The  hust  .salary  increa.se  for  Di.strlct  of 
Columbia  teachers  was  enactt^  in  July 
1966    At  that  time,  this  mcrea.se  of  .some 

7  9  percent  placed  the  District  .-ichool 
system  in  a  .satisfactoi-y  competitive  [X)si- 
tlon  with  the  systems  in  the  other  lurls- 
dictions  of  the  Wa.shmuton  metropolitan 
area-  Since  that  time  however,  this  posi- 
tion has  steadily  deteriorated  as  a  result 
of  an  average  7-percent  increase  in 
teachers"  .salaries  for  the  current  school 
year  in  the  six  suburban  jurisdictions, 
and   further  increa.ses  averaging  nearly 

8  percent  for  the  comliii,'  .school  year  of 
1968-69  in  these  .surrounding  school 
systems. 

Purthermore.  teachers'  salaries  were 
increased  by  an  average  of  8.2  jiercent 
lor  the  present  .school  year  m  all  of  the 
20  other  US.  cities  with  populations  in 
excess  of  500.000,  and  additional  in- 
creases for  the  coming  school  year  are 
in  pro.spect  in  a  number  of  the.se  cities 

The  result  of  these  increases  is  that 
today,  when  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  .school  system  must  be  exerting 
Its  maximum  elfort  in  recruiting  new 
teachers  tor  the  coming  .^chool  year,  the 
salaries  which  they  must  olfer  are  con- 
siderably the  lowest  in  the  metropolitan 
area  for  1968-69.  and  compare  quite  un- 
favorably with  those  offered  in  the  other 
lar'.:e  cities.  For  example,  the  salaiT  pres- 
ently offered  for  beiaiuunt;  teachers  with 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ranks  15th  among  the  21  larg- 
est cities. 

Like   all   lame   cities,   the   District  of 
Coliunbia  faces  its  most  vigorous  compe- 
tition in  the  recriutment  of  new  teacher 
personnel  from  its  relatively  affluent  -ub- 
urban  communities,   where   salaries  are 
at  least  comparable  and  there  are  gen- 
erally fewer  u-aching  problems  and  newer 
buildings  and  equipment.  This  competi- 
tion is  particularly  .severe  for  the  District, 
as  a  large  .st'-:ment  of  its  school  popula- 
tion  come    from    underprivileged,    sub- 
standard homes  where  culture  and  dis- 
cipline are  almost  nonexistent  TTic  result 
is  that  the  District  of  Columbia  teachers 
mm.t  spend  a  great  deal  of   their  time    ' 
and  energy  in  trying  to  maintain  order 
and  disci.t)line.  rather  than  in  teaching. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  provide  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system  with 
a  salary  scale  which  is  at  least  as  high 
as.  and  preferably  somewhat  higher  than, 
those  which  prevail  in  the  suburban  ju- 
risdictions. While  I  realize  that  salaries 
alone  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  re- 
cruitment   and    retention    of    qualified 
teachers  in   the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
submit  that  in  its  pre.=  ent  position  with 
respect   to  salaries,   the  District  simply 
cannot  cf>mpete  -successfully:  and  I  arii 
convir.ced  that  the  salaiy  schedules  of- 
lered  in   HR.    16409  will  have  a  highly 
salutarv'  effect  on  this  situation. 

H  R     16409   provides   two   new   salary 


.schedules  The  first  is  to  be  retroactive  to 
October  1.  1967.  and  will  raise  the  start- 
ing .salary  for  teachers  with  the  bachc- 
lors  degree  from  $5,840  to  $6,400  The 
maximum  .salarv-  for  such  teachers  will  be 
increa.sed  from  $10,185  to  $10,800.  at- 
tainable in  19  years  of  .service.  This 
.schedule  represents  an  average  increa.se 
of  8  :j  percent  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  S5  million  for  the  portion 
of  l!ie  current  fl.scal  year  beginning  la^ 
October  1  This  increase,  effective  on  that 
date,  will  provide  equitable  treatment  tor 
the  District  of  Columbia  teachers  as  c<'ni- 
pared  to  all  the  other  District  Ko\frii- 
Mient  emiiloyeps  as  of  that  time 

Perhaps  more  significant  and  iin- 
p.>rtant.  however,  is  the  second  new 
^alary  .schedule  provided  m  this  prop.i.srd 
legislation  Tliis  srliedule  is  to  become 
effective  on  July  1.  1968,  and  will  involve 
an  additional  increase  averaging  10  9 
percent,  estimated  to  cost  .some  $13  mil- 
lion lor  a  full  years  It  Is  this  .salarv  .scale 
which  will  place  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  a  tiTjly  compet;ti\e  position,  salari-- 
wise.  with  its  neighboring  communities 
and  with  tiie  other  large  cities,  by  jiro- 
viding  a  starting  .salary  for  teachers  with 
the  bachelor's  decree  of  $7,000,  and  .i 
maximum  of  $12,040 

The  minimum  and  maxinniin  .salaries 
wii.th  this  prospective  increa.se  will  plac^ 
in  effect  in  the  Di.strict  .sy.vtcm  for  the 
coming  .school  year  at  the  various  levels 
of  preparation,  together  with  the  rank- 
ings of  the  District  in  comparison  witii 
the  six  other  jurisdictions  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  in  each  in- 
stance, arc  shown  :n  the  following:  chart: 


Leni 


mum 


kank 
in  area 


M»«i- 
mum 


Bachelor's  dejree  ..     $7,000 

Master  s  degree 7,700 

Master's  degree  |jlus30 

I'Ours 8.050 

Master'^  decree  i.'lus  60 

tiours,  or  marred 

i;oclor'-j  degree 8.400 


1  JI2.U40 
1     12. 740 

1     13.090 
3     13.(40 


Rank 
in  area 


In  the  maximum  .salaries,  where  the 
District  does  not  rank  hmh  among  the 
.seven  local  .school  sy.-tcms,  the  dUfer- 
ences  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
salaries  and  those  in  the  suburbs  which 
are  hi-her  are  not  great,  and  also  thtic 
IS  the  matter  of  the  number  of  years  re- 
quired to  reach  the  maximum,  which 
also  closes  this  nap  m  some  instances 
For  example.  In  Montgomery  County. 
Md..  although  the  maximum  .salaries  are 
•somewhat  hifiher  than  :n  the  District. 
29  years  of  service  is  required  to  attain 
this  maximum  level,  as  compared  to  only 
19  vcars  in  the  District  .system. 

This  proposed  new  salary  schedule  will 
also  place  the  Di.strict  at  or  near  the  top 
among  all  the  21  largest  US.  cities  :n 
startmg  salaries  for  teachers  in  all  cali  - 
gories.  and  at  a  prcatly  improved  com- 
parative level  in  maximum  salaries. 

Thus,  this  -sakin-  .>cale  for  the  comuv-; 
.school  year  will  Lreatly  enhance  the  D;s- 
tricfs  competitive  ixisition  in  the  vitally 
imv-ortant  area  of  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  cai)able  teachers. 

I  wish  to  take  this  (X-casion  to  appeal 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education  to  improve  its  administrative 
policies  in  certain  respects,  in  order  that 
the.^e  new  and  attractive  .salary  sched- 
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ules  may  hare  a  maximum  beneficial  ef- 
fect in  providing  the  District  public 
school  system  with  quality  education  po- 
tential. For  example,  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  infamous  black  power 
i.dvocate,  Stokely  Carmichael,  was  re- 
tiiitly  invited  to  address  several  classes 
;n  one  of  the  senior  high  schools  in  the 
c  ly.  I  submit  that  the  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  sufficient 
problems  in  their  classrooms,  without 
adding  the  effect  of  this  insidious  propa- 
ganda of  racial  hatred,  resistance  to  au- 
thority, and  contempt  for  law  and  order 
which  people  like  Mr.  Cannichael  seek  to 
instill  among  young  people.  Permitting 
such  doctrine  to  be  spread  among  cap- 
live  audiences  of  schoolchildren  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
incredible  error  in  administrative  judg- 
ment, which  I  hope  and  trust  will  not  be 
repeated.  I  can  assure  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation that  mistakes  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  overcome  with  in- 
creases in  salaries,  as  far  as  attracting 
and  retaining  capable  teaching  person- 
nel is  concerned. 

The  other  principal  provision  of  H.R. 
16409  is  an  amendment  to  the  present 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave 
Act,  to  restrict  the  number  of  teachers 
in  any  given  school  who  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  general  leave,  with  pay, 
on  the  same  day.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  "walkout"  on  the  part  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
teachers,  which  of  course  was  nothing 
but  a  strike  in  principle.  I  imderstand 
that  it  was  ruled  that  under  the  present 
law,  the  school  administration  cannot 
limit  the  number  of  teachers  who  wish 
to  take  one  of  their  3  days  of  leave  with 
pay  which  the  law  provides  them,  for 


any  purpose,  on  any  given  day.  Realizing 
this  weakness  in  the  law,  these  teachers 
were  encouraged  by  their  leadership  to 
apply  for  a  day  of  such  leave  on  that 
particular  day,  as  a  subterfuge  to  cloak 
the  1-day  strike.  Tliey  did  so  in  such 
numbers  as  to  force  the  closing  of  the 
entire  school  system  for  that  day.  thus 
demonstrating  the  indifference  of  these 
leaders  and  these  particular  teachers  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  city's  school- 
children. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  admin- 
istrative situation  should  be  corrected  re- 
gardless of  this  incident,  because  it  is 
possible  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
teachers  in  any  given  school  may  ajiply 
for  general  leave  on  the  .same  day,  for 
the  most  defensible  of  reasons,  so  as  to 
seriously  handicap  the  operation  of  that 
school  or  even  force  its  closing  for  lack 
of  teaching  personnel. 

For  these  reasons,  H.R.  16409  provides 
that  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  any  school,  or  one  teacher, 
whichever  is  greater,  shall  be  granted 
general  leave  on  the  same  day,  except 
for  attendance  at  a  religious  service  or 
observance  of  a  religious  holiday.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  present  law  restricts 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  District 
who  may  be  on  sabbatical  leave  at  one 
time  to  2  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
teachers. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  ear- 
nest support  of  this  bill  is  motivated  by 
my  sincere  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  dedicated  members  of  this  profes- 
sion whose  services  are  so  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  well-being  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  who  demonstrated  this 
spirit  of  dedication  by  reporting  to  their 
classrooms  for  duty  on  the  day  referred 
to  above,  when  their  colleagues  in  large 


numbers  chose  to  neglect  their  responsi- 
bilities and  to  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  their  profession  by  engaging  in  a 
1-day  strike  as  a  demonstration  in  favor 
of  a  salary  increa.se.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  member  of  our  committee  or  of  the 
entire  Con.cress  was  influenced  one  iota 
in  favor  of  leiiislation  for  salary  in- 
crea.ses for  Di.strict  of  Columbia  teach- 
ers by  this  unfortunate  incident.  Rather, 
our  committee  reported  out  this  bill  on 
its  merits  alone.  And  as  I  have  said.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  3.000  teache-s 
in  the  city  who  remained  loyal  to  their 
resiDonsibilities  on  the  above-cited  occa- 
sion, and  who  thus  demon.strated  the 
admirable  .sijirit  of  service  which  has 
typified  the  District  of  Columbia  Edu- 
cation Association  for  many  years.  I 
particularly  want  to  commend  the  lead- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Educa- 
tion A.s.sociation  for  their  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  over  the  past  several  years 
and  their  help  and  advice  to  our  com- 
mittee on  all  legislation  vital  to  a  good 
school  system.  I  want  to  express  special 
appreciation  to  Helen  Samuels,  Eliza- 
beth Griffith,  and  Mrs.  Datcher.  current 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Education  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  endorse  this 
proposed  legislation  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  for  favorable  action. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M'MILLAN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McMillan:  On 
page  2.  strike  out  the  salary  schedule  begin- 
ning after  line  2  and  ending  before  line  1 
on  page  4  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


I    'Salary  class  and  group 


Service  step 


Class!     . _ ....        $28,000 

Superintendent. 

Class? ..^... 24,000. 

Deputy  superintendent. 

ClassS     ...  17,blb 

Assistant  superintendent. 
President,  teachers  college. 

Cla$s4 _ 15,380 

Director,  curriculum. 
Dean,  teachers  college 
txecutive  astistant  to  supenntendenL 
Class  S: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 13,905 

Group  B,  master's  degiee 14,  575 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit-hours 14.  835 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 15, 145 

Chiet  examiner. 
Director,  lood  services. 
Uiiector,  industiial  adult  education. 
Executive  assistant  to  deputy  superintendent. 
Class  6: 

Group  B,  master's  degree ._.    .   ..  14,100 

Principal,  level  IV 14, 100 

Principal,  levei  III 13,795 

Principal,  level  II   13,490 

Principal,  level! _ _ 13, 185 

Croup  C.  master';,  degree  plus  oOcredrt-hours 14,  410 

Principal,  level  IV_ 14,410 

Principal,  ievel  III ..  14,105 

Principal,  levelll 13,800 

Principal,  levei  I , , _..  13,495 

Cioup  D.  doctors  cegree,  , , .         .  14, 720 

Principal,  level  IV.  _ 14,720 

Piincipai,  level  III   _.    14,415 

Piinciral,  level  II 14,110 

Pnncipal.  level  L 13,805 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (elementary  schools). 
Assistant   to   assistant   superintendent  (lunior  and   senior 

high  schools). 
Assistant   to   assistant   superintendent   (general    researcl' 

budget,  and  legislation). 
Assistant    to    assistant    superintendent    (pupil    personnel 

services). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (industrial  and  adult 
education,   vocational   education,    evening    and    wmnwr 
school). 

CXIV— 637— Part  8 


517,930 

518,345 

518,760 

519,175 

519,590 

$20, 005 

$20,  420 

$20, 835 

15,745 

16,110 

16,475 

16,840 

17,205 

17,  570 

17,935 

18,300 

14,250 
14,870 
15,180 
15.490 

14,  595 
15,215 
15.525 
15,835 

14,940 
15,560 
15.870 
16,180 

15,285 
15,905 
16.215 
16, 525 

15,630 
16.250 
16.560 
16.870 

15.975 
10, 595 
16,905 
i7,<:15 

16,320 
16, 940 
17.250 
17.560 

16.665 
17,285 
17,595 
17.905 

14.435 

14.770 

15.105 

15.440 

15,775 

15,110 

16.445 

16  780 

14.435 

14,770 

15.105 

15.440 

15,775 

16,110 

16.445 

16.780 

14,130 

14,465 

14.800 

15.135 

15.470 

15,805 

16,140 

16,475 

13,825 

14, 160 

14,495 

14.830 

15.  165 

15,500 

15,835 

16  170 

13, 520 

13,855 

14,  190 

14.525 

14.860 

15,195 

15,530 

15  665 

14,745 

15,080 

15,415 

15,750 

16.085 

16.420 

16,755 

17  090 

14,745 

15,080 

15,415 

15,750 

16.085 

15.420 

16.755 

17  U90 

14,440 

14,775 

15,110 

15,445 

15.780 

16.115 

16,4!>0 

16  785 

14,135 

14,470 

14,805 

15,  140 

15,475 

15.810 

16.145 

15  4^0 

13,830 

14,165 

14,  500 

14,835 

15.170 

lb.5D5 

15,840 

16  V^i 

15,055 

15,390 

15,725 

16,060 

16.395 

16,730 

17,065 

17  400 

15,055 

15,390 

15,725 

16,060 

16,395 

16.730 

17.065 

17,  4'JO 

14,750 

15,085 

15,420 

15,755 

16.090 

16.425 

16,760 

17  095 

14,445 

14,780 

15,115 

15,450 

15.785 

16,120 

16.455 

16  790 

14,  140 

14,475 

14,810 

15,145 

15,480 

15,815 

16.  oJ 

16,485 
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"Salary  class  and  inxip 


Class  •> — Continued  | 

Group  0    doctor's  d«grM — Continuad 
Principal,  level  I-  -Continued 

Director  elementary  education  (supervision  ind  instruction). 
Director  health,  physical  education  jihletics,  and  salaly. 
Director  special  education 
Principal,  senior  high  school 
Principal,  luntor  high  school 
Principal,  elementary  school 
Principal,  vocational  hi^h  school 
Principal,  Americanuaticn  school 
Principal,  boys'  luniorsenior  high  school 
Principal,  Capitol  Page  School. 
Principal,  health  school 
Principal,  laboratory  school 
Principal    <e!er.ini'  high  school. 
Class? 

Group  B,  master  <   -  

Group  C.  mastei  i  :<?,  >-<.,>..  30  credit-hours. ,    

Group  0  doctor  s  legree 

Supervising   director    elementary   education    (supervision    and 

instruction) 
Supervising  director  audiovisual  instruction 
Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  schoal. 
Sup«rvising  director  subiect  held 

Supervising  lirectoi,  reading  cliniC-  * 

Supervising  director,  athletics. 
Director,  school  attendance 
Supervising  director,  curriculum 
Director,  elementary  education 
Director  elemtntary  education  (administration). 
C  a«  ■!■ 

GiiMtp  B,  naeler's  degree  

Group  C    maslei  i  legree  plus  30  credit-hours   .  ,. 

Group  D   doctor's  Jegree  ^ 

Dean  or  students,  teachers  college  «        . 

Prolessor  teachers  college  '        I 

Registrar  teachers  college 
Statistical  analyst 

Assistant  principal,  senior  hic'i  school 
Assistant  principal,  lunior  nigh  school 
Assistant  principal,  elementary  school 
Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school 
Assistant  principal    Americani/ation  school. 
Assistant  principal  health  school. 
Cass  i 

Group  A   bachelor's  legree  .---■( 

Group  B  masteis  degree  I-..* 

Group  C   master's  tegree  plus  30  credit-houn.. 

Group  D  doctor's  degree  

Assistant  director  lao<l  services. 
C:as$  ;q  \ 

Group  8  master's  degrt*.. .   

Group  C   master's  degree  plus  30  credit-htMirs. . 
Group  D   doctor's  legree 

Assistant  director   audiovisual  instruction. 
Assistant  lirector   subiect  iieid 
Assistant  jirector    idult  >>ducalion  and  summer  school. 
Supervisor  elementary  education. 

Group  B,  master's  degree ..]... J, 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  crMlit-ltours. . 
Group  0   doctor  s  legree  

Assistant  director   practical  nursing 

Associate  prolessor  teachers  college. 

Chiel  librarian,  teachers  college. 
Cass  .: 

Group  8,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master  s  degree  plus  30  cradit-houts. . 
Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Chiel  attendance  jtttcef. 

Clinical  psychologist 
Class  13 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  crMil-hours.. 
Group  D,  doctor's  degree-  

Assistant  prolessor.  teachers  college. 

Assistant  prolessor  laboratory  school. 

Psychiatric  social  worker. 


■f 


i... 


11.180 
11.800 
12.110 
12,420 


11.290 
11.600 
11.910 


11.485 
12.105 
12.415 
12. 725 


11.595 
11.905 
12.215 


11.790 
12.410 
12.  720 
13.030 


11.900 
12.210 
12.520 


12.095 
12.715 
13.  025 
13.335 


12.  205 
12.515 
12.825 


12.400 
13.020 
13.330 
13.640 


12.510 
12.820 
13.130 


12.  705 

13.  325 
13.635 
13.945 


12.815 
13. 125 
13,435 


13.010 
13.630 
13.940 
14.250 


13.120 
13.430 
13.740 


n.  jib 

14.:4S 

14.  b!)5 


13,425 
13.735 
14,  i45 


19(1'^ 


12.815 

J13. 120 

J13,425 

113.730 

{14.035 

J14.340 

514.645 

j;4  aid 

lis.  255 

13,  125 

13.430 

13. 735 

14.040 

14,  345 

14,650 

14,955 

i  b.  ^'60 

15.565 

13,435 

13.740 

14.045 

14,350 

14.655 

14,960 

15.265 

15.  570 

15,875 

12.305 

12.610 

12.915 

13,320 

13.525 

13.830 

14.135 

14.440 

14.745 

12.615 

12. 920 

13.225 

13.530 

13.835 

14.140 

14.445 

14. 7» 

15,  U55 

12.925 

13.230 

13,535 

13.840 

14.145 

14.  450 

14.755 

15.060 

15,365 

13.620 
14.  .'40 
14.  bbO 
14,860 


13,730 
14,ii40 
14,350 


10.780 

11,085 

11,390 

11.695 

12.000 

12.305 

12.610 

12.915 

13.220 

11.090 

11.395 

11,700 

12.005 

12.310 

12.615 

12.920 

13.225 

13  b30 

11,400 

11,705 

12.010 

12.315 

12.620 

12.925 

13,230 

13.535 

13,840 

10.270 
10.580 
10.890 

10.  575 
10.885 
11.195 

10,880 
11.190 
11.500 

11.185 
11.495 

11. 80S 

11.490 
11.800 

12.110 

11.795 
12. 105 
12.415 

12.100 
12.410 
12.720 

12.405 
12.715 
12.C25 

12.710 
13.U20 
13,330 

9.215 
9.525 
9,835 

9.590 

9,900 

10,210 

9.965 
10.275 
10.585 

10.340 
10.650 
10.960 

10.715 
11.025 
11.335 

11,090 
11.400 
11.710 

11.465 

11.775 
12.085 

11,840 
12,150 
12,460 

12.215 
12.525 
12.835 

'Salary      ass  and  group 


Service  step 

7 


Longevity  step 


13 


C  JSS  14: 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C, 

hours. 

Group  0 

Coo 

Cen; 

s  15 

Group  A, 

Group  B. 

Group  C, 

hours. 


bachelor's  degree.     $7,430 


C 


master  s  degree. 

master's  degree  plus  30ctt(lil- 

doctor  s  degree 
rdinator  ol  practical  nursinf. 
sus  supervisor 


.050 

8.360 
8.670 


bachelor  s  degree      6.200 

master  s  degree 6.820 

master  s  degree  pies  30  credit- 
7.130 


J7, 745 
8,365 

8.675 
8.985 


6.450 
7.Q70 


S8.060 
8.680 

8.990 
9.300 


6.700 
7,320 


S8.375 
8.995 

9.305 
9.615 


6.950 
7.570 


M.690 
9.310 

9.620 
9.930 


7.315 
7.935 


J9.005 
9.625 

9.935 

10.245 


7.625 
8.245 


J9.  320 
9.940 

10.250 
10.560 


7.935 
8.555 


J9.635 
10.255 

10.565 
10.875 


8.245 
8,865 


»9. 950 

10.  570 

10.880 
11, 190 


8.555 
9,175 


$10,265 
10.885 

11.195 

11.505 


8.805 
9.425 


JIO.  580 
11.200 

11.510 
11.820 


9.050 
9.670 


}10.895 
11.515 

11.825 
12, 135 


9.300 
9.920 


$11,210 
11,830 

12.140 
12,  450 


9,550 
10,170 


$10,045 
10.665 


$10,665 
11.285 


7.J80        7,630        7,880       8.245        8.555        8,865        9,175        9.48b        9.735        9,980      10,230      10.480      10.975  11,595 
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Salary  class  and  group 


Service  step 


Longevity  step 


7 


Class  15 — Continued 

Group    0     master's    degree    plus    60 
credit-hours  or  iJoctor's  degree 

Teacher  elerr.entaiy  and  secondary 
schools 

Attenilarice  officer 

Chiid  labor  inspectors 

Counselor,  placement 

Counselor   elementary  and  second- 
ary schools 

Librarian    elementary  and  second- 
ary schools 

Librarian,  teachers  college. 

Kesearch  assistant 

School  social  worker. 

Speech  correctiomst. 

Instrucfor,  teachers  college 

Instructor,  laboratory  school 

School  psychologist.  ' 


$7,440      $7,690      $7,940      $8,190       $8,  bbb       $8, 36b       $9,175       }9, 485       $9,795     $10,045     $10,290     $10,540     $10,790     $11,285 


$11,905 


On  page  4.  strike  out  the  salary  schedule  beginning  after  line  2  and  ending  before  line  1  of  paee  6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Salary  class  and  group 


Service  step 


1 


Class  1     

Superintendent. 
Class?. 

Deputy  superintendent 
Class3 _. 

Assistant  superintendent 

President,  teachers  college. 
Class  4 


Director,  curriculum 
Dean  teachers  college. 
Uecutive  assistant  to  superintendent. 
Class  b: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B.  master  s  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit-hours 

Group  U   doctor's  degree   .... ..,_ 

Chief  examiner 
Director   food  services. 
Director   industrial  adult  education. 
Liecutive  assistant  to  deputy  superintendent. 
Class  6: 

Group  B   master's  degree 

Principal,  level  IV 

Principal,  level  III _ 

Principal   level  II 

Principal   level  I _ 

Group  C.  master's  degree 

Principal,  level  IV 

Principal   level  III 

Principal,  level  II   

Principal   level  I 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree 

Principal,  level  IV 

Principal,  level  III 

Principal,  level  11... 

Principal,  level  I 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (elementary  schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (junior  and  senior  high 

schools). 
Assistant   to   assistant    superintendent  (general    research. 

budget,  and  legislation). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices) 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (industrial  and  adult 
education,    vocational    education,   evening   and   summer 
school). 
Director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  instruction). 
Director,  health,  physical  education,  athletics,  and  safety). 
Director,  special  education. 
Principal,  senior  high  school. 
Principal,  junior  high  school. 
Principal,  elementary  school. 
Principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Principal,  Americanization  school. 
Principal,  boys'  lunior-senior  high  school. 
Principal.  Capitol  Page  School. 
Principal,  health  school. 
Principal,  laboratory  school. 
Principal,  veterans'  high  school. 
Class  7: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit-hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Supervising  director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  in- 
struction). 
Supervising  director,  audiovisual  instruction. 
Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school 
Supervising  director,  subject  field. 
Supervising  director,  reading  cimic. 
Supervising  director,  athletics. 
Director,  school  attendance. 
Supervising  director,  currculum. 
Director,  elementary  education. 
Director,  elementary  education  (admmlstratiea). 


$28, 000 
24,000 
19,200 

16,  850  ■ 


519,655 
17,250 


$20,110 

520,  b65 

!21,020 

321, 47b 

$21,930 

$22,385 

$22,840 

17,tSC 

18,  CbO 

18,4'jU 

IB.hbO 

19,  2bO 

19,  6bO 

20,  IbO 

15,23b 

lb, 61b 

1  b,  995 

16.37b 

16,  7bb 

17. ;3b 

17.515 

17,895 

18  275 

15.91b 

16,29b 

16,  b7b 

17.Lbb 

17,43b 

17.81b 

18.19b 

18,575 

18  9bb 

16,255 

16,63b 

17, (Jib 

17.39b 

17,775 

18.  Ib5 

18.  53b 

18,915 

19  295 

16, 595 

16.97b 

!7,3bb 

17,73b 

18,  lib 

18.49b 

18.87b 

19.255 

19,63b 

15,450 

15.815 

16,130 

16, b4b 

16  910 

17.275 

17.640 

13.  005 

18  370 

15,450 

15,815 

16,180 

16,  b45 

16,910 

17.27b 

17.040 

18  uOb 

18  373 

15. 135 

15.500 

15,865 

16,  230 

15.595 

16,960 

17.32b 

17.690 

18  055 

14,800 

15,165 

lb,  530 

15,895 

16.260 

15,62b 

16.990 

17  35b 

17  720 

14,465 

14,830 

15,195 

15,560 

lb.  92b 

16.290 

16.  6bb 

17.020 

17  385 

15.790 

16.155 

16,520 

16,885 

17,2bO 

17.615 

17.980 

18,345 

18  710 

15.790 

16,155 

16,520 

16,885 

17.2bO 

17.515 

17.980 

18  345 

18  710 

15.475 

lb,  840 

16.205 

16,570 

16,935 

17,300 

17.665 

18,030 

18  395 

15,140 

15,505 

15,870 

15,235 

16.600 

16,965 

17.330 

17  695 

18  060 

14.  805 

15,170 

lb,  b35 

15,900 

16.265 

16,630 

16,995 

17,360 

17  725 

16. 130 

16,495 

15,860 

17,225 

17.590 

17.955 

18,320 

18,685 

19  (jbO 

16.130 

16.495 

16,860 

17,225 

17.590 

17.955 

18.320 

18,685 

19  150 

15.815 

16,180 

16. b45 

15,910 

17,275 

17.640 

IS.UOb 

18  370 

18  735 

15,480 

15,645 

16,210 

16.b75 

16,940 

17.305 

17.670 

18,035 

18  400 

15,145 

15,510 

15,875 

16,240 

15,605 

16,973 

17.335 

17,700 

18,j55 

14,045 

14,380 

14,715 

15,050 

15,385 

15,720 

16,055 

16,390 

16  725 

14.385 

14,720 

15,055 

15,390 

15,725 

16,060 

16,395 

16,730 

17  065 

14,725 

15,060 

15,395 

15.730 

16,065 

16,400 

16,735 

17,070 

17,405 
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"SjUry  ctoii  ind  group 


Oefvice  ^tfp 


Class  8 

Gioup  B  masters  4«giee J13,575 

Group  C.  master  s  iegree  plus  30  credit-tioun ,.... 13i9l5 

Group  D  doctors  degree  ^. .........  14,255 

Dean  ol  students  teacliers  colleg*. 
P'otessor  teachers  college  j 

Hegistrat  teachers  colleg*.  ' 

Srjisticai  analyst  | 

issrsrant  principal,  senior  high  school 
^'iS'ST.int  principal   )unior  high  school 
^^S'Stant  principal   elementary  school 
^ssrstant  principal,  vocational  high  school 
■Assistant  principal    Americani/ation  school. 
AssiStant  principal,  heat'h  xh^joi 
C  ass  ) 

iD^.i  A    -achelor's  degree  ..., 12.425 

'.'1..    -I    !•  ,',■»!  ■.   >(;•-«     .. 13.105 

''■'"'.       '■I  •»■.  <i><-e  plus  30 credit- hour* 13.445 

iji  )ii„  -      hx'oi   .  ieg!9e  13.785 

Ass^stjnf  director   Ioo<l  services 
C  ass  ; 

uroup  3   masters  degree  12,640 

Group  C    master  s  degree  plus  30  credit-houra .  12.980 

Group  0    loctor  s  degree  13.  32U 

Assis'i'^'  1'fec*of    rudiOvisual  instruction 
iss'iiaii  !  r"cti;i   -.uhiect  tieid 
J.s.stdnt  •    ector    ilult  education  and  summer  school. 
uc^f*  scf    ••lementarv  education. 
Class  li 

Group  3    -ni^tei   .  lejiee  •, 12.170 

Group  I"    Tusier  :  te(f*e  ,ius  iO  credil-houit t.-.i 12.510 

Group  0    1oct«/^  degree ' 12,850 

^aaistant  diiictof    nr'ni    ■','■  -I  ' 

A<;sOC  ate  .  f  ilif;'..  r     ■(.^(^..,  ..^^  I 

Chef    >biar  an    'esc^e". -^n^'jie  f 

Class  i: 

Groups    ma^'ei  -.  leiiii'e II. SIC 

Group  C    wa-.te-  ;  i'i'-t  plus  30  credil-houlj » 1I.9S0 

Group  J    loc'oi  -.  Ie(r»»  »...» 12.290 

Chiet  (f'efiiU  CI*    rl'cer 

Clir-cai  .  stc'^oi"^  ■,! 
Class  !3 

Groups    -n-i',rei  ■.  !»<>»»  10.575 

Grouy   :    'njsler  s  degree  plus  JU  credit-hours 10.915 

Grouj  J    locor'-,  degree  11,255 

Assistant  professor   teachers  college 

Assistant  professor   laboratory  school  I 

PsfChiatric  social  oorkei  I 


J13.900 
14,^40 
14,580 


J14.  225 
14.565 
14.905 


$14!)  50 
14.890 
15.230 


514  87^ 
ib,  .Mi 
15.  555 


J15,  200 
15  540 
15,880 


515.  i25 
15  86i 
16. :e5 


J15,85n 
16  .9<; 
16,  b3l) 


J16. 175 

16M5 
16,i-j5 


17. 

735 

13 

045 

13 

355 

13 

b65 

13 

970 

14 

.■85 

14 

^95 

14 

mis 

u. 

415 

13 

725 

14,035 

14 

345 

14 

655 

14.965 

15 

.75 

15. 

i8S 

13, 

755 

14 

U65 

14,375 

14 

685 

14 

995 

15 

305 

15 

615 

15, 

q?s 

14,095 

14, 

405 

14. 

715 

15, 

025 

15,335 

15, 

645 

15, 

955 

16, 

265 

12,940 

13 

240 

13 

540 

13 

840 

14 

140 

14 

440 

14 

,-40 

15 

(40 

13 

280 

13 

580 

13 

880 

14 

180 

14 

480 

14 

/SO 

15 

u80 

15 

i«n 

13.620 

13 

920 

14 

23fii 

14 

520 

14 

820 

15. 

120 

15. 

420 

15. 

;20 

12.460 
12,800 
11.140 


11.900 
12.240 
12.580 


10.925 
11.265 
11,605 


12,750 
13.090 
13,430 


12,  190 
12,530 
12.  870 


11,275 
11,615 
11,955 


13,040 
13,380 
13,720 


12,  480 
12,  820 
13. 160 


11.625 
11.965 
12,  305 


13,330 
13,670 
14,010 


12.770 

13,  no 

13,450 


11,975 
12,315 
12,655 


13,620 
13.960 
14,300 


13,060 

13,400 
13,  740 


12,325 
12,665 
13.005 


13  910 

14  250 
14,590 


13  350 

13  69(1 

14  i3J 


12,675 
13,U5 
13.355 


14  200 
14  540 
14,  Ii80 


13  640 

13  980 

14  320 


13  '.25 
13  365 

13,  ri.>5 


14  490 
14  i'30 
15.170 


13,930 
14,270 
14.610 


13,375 
13,715 
14,  eb5 


'Salary   :Iass  and  <roup 


c;jss    t 

Group  A    bachelor  ;  degree 
Group  B  master  s  degree 
Group  C   master  s  de»re«  plus  30  credit- 
hours 
Group  0   doctor  s  degree 

Coordinator  ol  prjctKal  nursing. 
Census  >upeiviso( 
Ciass  15 

Group  A.  bachelor  s  Jirgree 
Group  8.  master  s  degree 
GrouD  C,  master  s  degree  plus  30 credit- 
hours 
Group    □     master  s    degree    plus    60 
cretlit-hours  or  doctor  s  degree 
Teacher  elementary  and  sKondary 

';cnools 
Attendance  oHicer 
Child  latwr   nspeclors 
Counselor  placement 
Counselor     elementary    and    sec- 

indarr  schools 
L  Prsnan.     elementary     and     sec- 
ondary schools 
L  Orarian,  teacner^  college 
Research  assistant 
School  social  uroiker 
Speech  cotrecliomsl 
Instructor    teachers  college. 
Instructor    laboratory  school 
School  psychologisL  ' 


& 

trvice  step 

Longevity  step 

•    I 

2 

3 

« 

5 

6 

7 

« 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

X 

r 

».  140 

9,165 

9.505 
9.845 

7.070 
7,750 

8,090 

8,430 

U.830 
9.510 

9.850 

10,  190 

7,340 
8.020 

8,360 

8,700 

59.175 
9.865 

10.195 
10.  535 

7.610 
8.290 

8.630 

8,970 

59.520 
10.200 

10.540 
10.880 

8.025 
8,705 

9,045 

9.385 

59.865 
10,545 

10,885 
11,225 

8.365 
9.045 

9,385 

9,725 

510.210 
10.890 

11,230 
11,570 

8.705 
9.385 

9.725 

10,065 

510,  555 

11.235 

11.575 
11.915 

9.045 
9,725 

10.065 

10.  405 

510.900 
11.580 

11.920 
12.260 

9,385 
10,065 

10,405 

10.  745 

511.245 
11.925 

12.265 
12.605 

9.655 
10.  335 

10.675 

11.015 

511.590 
12.270 

12.610 
12.950 

9.925 
10.605 

10. 945 

11.285 

511.935 
12.615 

12.955 
13,295 

10,  ;95 
10.875 

11.215 

11.555 

512,  :80 
12,960 

n.  300 

13.640 

10,  465 
11.14b 

11,485 

11,625 

8.820 

9.160 

9.500 

6.800 
7,480 

7,820 
) 

8,160 

$11.&15 
11,695 

12,035 

12,375 

$1!,  "00 
12.  j80 

12.  720 

13.  .60 

On  page  9.  strike  out  th    salary  schedule  beginning  after  line  a  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Classilication 


fer  teriod 


-lep  1 


blep  2 


btep3 


Summer  school  (regular)' 

Teacher  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  counselor  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  librarian  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  school  social 
ooiker    speech  correcliomsl.  school  psychologist   and  instructor   Dislnct  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College ._ 

Psychiatric  social  *orhef  and  assistant  prolessoi.  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  Colle|t 

Clinical  psychologist 

Associate  professor   Oislncl  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College 

Assistant  principal,  elementary  and  secondary  schools.and  prolessot,  Oistrict  ol  Columbia  Teachers  Colltfe 

Supervising  director  ...  

Principal,  elementary  and  secondary  schools ,.,..,..,,- '. 

Veterans   summer  school  centers.  Teacher ,....«,........^,. ..»,„...... 

Adult  edujation  schools. 

Teacher , ,. .. 

Assistant  ptinci^ .......I..,I 

Principal t. -■>.-- '" '.' "..."".. I. "!I 


55.39 

56.02 

56.57 

6.4/ 

i.n 

7.88 

(.74 

7.SS 

8.21 

7.01 

7.83 

8.54 

7.82 

8.73 

9.53 

8,09 

9.03 

9.86 

8.62 

9.63 

10.51 

ii» 

(.02 

6.57 

S.93 

6.62 

7  23 

&45 

9.60 

10.48 

9.33 

10.59 

11.57 
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"Classification 


blep  I 


Psychiatric  social  v^orker  and  assistant  ptolessor.  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College 

Clinical  I  sycholoRisI .  ... 

Associate  (ro  essor  District  ot  Columbia  Teachers  College.         ... 

Assistant  princu  al.  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  professor,  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College 

Supervising  ciiecior  . .     .   ... 

Principal,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Veterins'  summer  school  centers    Teacfier ... 

Adult  education  schools: 

Teacher  . , 

Assistant  principal 

Principal       ._ - - ... 


7.40 
7.70 
8.58 
8.88 
9.47 
5. 92 

6.51 
9.44 

10.42 


Per  period 


btep  2 


Summer  school  (regular): 

Teacher    eiement,it»  and  secondary  schools;  counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  lihranan,  elementary  and  secondary  schools    school  social 
i\oiker    speech  coireclionisl   school  psychologist,  and  instructor  District  ol  Columbia  Teacher',  College  J5  92 

r.:...:..  .,  L  : . •_■_■-  j^^^ 


56.61 
7.93 
8.26 
8.59 
9.58 
9.92 

10.  SS 
6.61 

7.27 
10.54 

11.63 


btep  3 


J7  21 
8  65 
9.01 
9.37 
10.46 
10.82 
11  'i4 
7  ?1 

7  93 

1 1  yj 

12.69.' 


Mr,  McMillan  (during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  shall  explain 
the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  ito  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  provides  for  two  salary 
schedules  to  be  substituted  for  those  in 
the  reported  bill  iH.R.  16409)  with  the 
following  effect: 

First,  schedule  1  of  my  amendment 
provides  that  the  starting  salary  for 
teachers  with  a  B.A.  degree  will  be 
$6.200 — with  a  maximum  of  $10,665 — 
effective  October  1,  1967 — as  contrasted 
with  $6,400  minimum  and  $10,800  maxi- 
mum of  the  reported  bill. 

In  this  regard,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides a  pay  raise  of  6.4  percent  costing  an 
estimated  $4.4  million,  as  against  the  8.3- 
percent  raise  costing  an  estimated  $5 
million  called  for  by  schedule  1  of  the 
reported  bill. 

Second,  schedule  2  of  my  amendment 
provides  that  starting  teachers  with  a 
B.A.  degree  will  be  paid  $6,800 — with  a 
maximum  of  $11.700 — effective  July  1, 
1968,  as  contrasted  with  the  $7,000  mini- 
mum and  $12,040  maximum  in  the  re- 
ported bill. 

My  amendment  in  this  regard  provides 
a  pay  raise  of  16.8  percent,  costing  an 
estimated  $11.3  million,  as  contrasted 
with  a  19.2-percent  raise  costing  an  esti- 
mated $15.8  million  for  schedule  2  of  the 
reported  bill. 

As  is  shown  by  the  committee  report 
on  H.R,  16409.  the  teachers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  been  treated  very 
generously  by  the  Congress  down  through 
the  years.  So  much  so  that,  as  the  rer  srt 
shows  on  page  2,  the  District  of  Columbia 
teachers  have  received  to  date  since  1955 
a  total  of  62.9-percent  increase  in  salary. 
This  is  a  higher  percent  increase  than 
that  received  by  any  other  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  employee  during  the 
same  period.  The  police  and  firemen  in 
this  same  Lime  have  received  an  increase 
of  only  59.2  percent. 

If  the  reported  bill  becomes  law,  the 


total  pay  increase  for  teachers  since  1955 
will  be  82.8  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  examine  care- 
fully the  pay  schedules  provided  in  the 
reported  bill  and  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  and  the 
committee  hearings,  you  will  find  that 
the  first  salary  schedule  in  the  reported 
bill,  starting  at  $6,400  for  teachers  with 
B.A.  degrees  retroactive  to  October  1, 
1967,  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
school  in  the  surroundinp  metropolitan 
area — Fairfax  is  the  only  one  even  to 
equal  this  starting  salary. 

Also,  on  this  same  basis,  oiily  four 
cities  in  the  United  States  with  popula- 
atlon  of  over  500.000 — Milwaukee,  De- 
troit, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco — 
have  a  higher  salary  in  this  regard  than 
the  proposed  $6,400  for  Washington. 

Further,  as  to  the  second  salary  sched- 
ule in  the  reported  bill,  starting  at  $7,000, 
that  figure  would  place  the  District  of 
Columbia  teachers  higher  than  those  in 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reported  bill,  H.R. 
16409.  includes  two  salary  schedules  pro- 
viding marked  increases  in  the  pay  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  teachers  as 
follows : 

First.  The  first  schedule  provides  a 
starting  salary  of  $6,400  per  annum — and 
maximtim  of  $10.800 — for  teachers  with 
B.A.  degrees.  This  increase,  effective 
October  1,  1967,  was  that  originally 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  represents 
an  8.3-percent  increase  for  such  teachers 
over  their  present  starting  salary  of 
$5,840.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  in- 
crease is  $5.7  million  per  year,  or  $5  mil- 
lion for  that  part  of  fiscal  year  1968  ret- 
roactive to  October  1,  1967. 

Second.  The  second  schedule  provides 
a  starting  salary  of  $7.000 — maximtrm 
$12,040 — for  teachers  with  B.A.  degrees. 
It  represents  a  19.2-percent  increase  for 
such  teachers  over  their  present  starting 
salary  of  $5,840.  This  schedule,  effective 
July  1,  1968,  will  cost  an  estimated  $13 
million  per  year. 

The  present  annual  budget  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  $64.5  million. 

The  increased  pay  provided  teachers 
In  the  reported  bill,  continues  District 
of  Columbia  teachers  in  first  place 
among  pay  raises  since  1954  to  employees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
as  shown  by  the  following  tabulation: 


PAY   RAIsrS   TO   district  of   COtUMBIA   EMPtOYETS 
IPercentl 


Pay  increases 

Teachers 

Police  and 
liremen 

Classified 

personnei 

Since  19S4 
ProiKised  increases 

62.9 

'8  3 

59,2 

in,  1 

50  3 

5.0 

Tola 


71   2 


69.3 


'  This  represents  the  increase  to  the  $6,400  slartinR  level. 
When  the  J7  ij&O  level  becomes  effective  July  1,  1%8,  the  pay 
increase  to  teachers  will  be  19  2  percent  ever  present  sa^ar  es, 
or  82  8  percent  total  pay  increase  since  1954 

The  average  salary  for  teachers  in  the 
District,  as  of  June  1967,  was  $7,888.  If 
to  this  is  added  the  8.3-percent  increase 
of  the  first  schedule  of  this  bill,  the  aver- 
age District  of  Columbia  teacher  salary 
will  be  $8,536. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  to  the  $7,888 
average  is  added  the  second  schedule's 
higher — 19.2  percent — increase,  the 
average  District  of  Columbia  teacher 
salar>-  will  be  $9,402, 

The  following  charts  reveal  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
among  the  21  U.S.  cities  of  populations 
in  excess  of  500,000  in  the  matter  of 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for 
teachers  with  the  bachelor's  degree  and 
with  the  master's  degree — both  at  pres- 
ent and  as  this  position  would  be  affected 
by  the  new  salary  schedules  incorporated 
in  H.R.  16409. 

Comparison  of  miiiimnm  salarir^  paid  1o 
teachers  witfi  bachelor's  degrees 
Washington        (proposed       effective 

July    1,    19681 $7,000 

Milwaukee    6,800 

Detroit     6,650 

Los   .Angeles 6,500 

San  Francisco 6,430 

Washington  i  proposed  effective  (Oc- 
tober  1,   19671 6,400 

Chicago   6,400 

Cleveland    6,250 

New  York =6,200 

San  Diego 6,  200 

Philadelphia    6,  100 

Boston   6,000 

Baltimore    C   000 

Seattle   6,000 

Cincinnati    ,5,920 

Pittsburgh    5,900 

Washington    ipresentl 5,840 

Buffalo 5,800 

St.  Louis 5,800 

Dallas 5,800 

Houston 5,  616 

New    Orleans 5,400 

San    Antonio 5,350 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Comparison  of  maximum  salaries  paid  to 
teacheri  with  haehelor' i  degrees 

Wishlnirton       (proposed.       effective 

Julv  1.  19«81 iia.CHO 

Chlcrtuo        11.150 

San   Fr.inclsco , 11.046 

Mllwiulcee    10.810 

W.tshinRton       (propoa«<t.      effective 

Oct     1     1967) 10.800 

Cleve:;ind 10,  500 

Hp-r    It «  10.  500 

.Vew  York »  10  SiiO 

VV,ishin(ftcxa    (present) 10.185 

Boston 10.000 

rinclnnatl 9.  985 

Buffalo 9.975 

Philadelphia .. 9.  9(X) 

St    Louis . .„-..„..  0.  860 

Baltimore   9.800 

[.OS   .^neeloa 9.720 

Pittsburgh    9  5<X) 

."^in     Dletco 8.824 

.S'ow    Orleans.. .„„.._„..^.._„ 8.  70O 

Diillas . 7.900 

Houston    ..— .__. 7.687 

S.m    Antonio ... 7.300 

Seattle     6.750 

Comparison   of    minimum    aalariea    paid    to 

teachers  u'lt/i  ma.^(t■r  j  degrees 
Washington  ^prop.«ed.  eifectlve  July 

1.   19«H)   ._ 17.700 

New  Tork »  7.  700 

San  Pranclsco ....... . 7.  300 

San  DtPcro 7.  192 

Detroit   '7,150 

Mllw.aukee    7.072 

Wa&hiniron  (proposed,  effective  Oct 

I.   19»i7i    7,030 

Los  Angeles 6.900 

ChlLMifo 6.800 

Seattle   . 6,620 

C'eveli^nd    ...  6  550 

Baltimore    6.  500 

BoBton   6.500 

Clnclanaa    6.  445 

Philadelphia    6.400 

W.ishln^ton  ipresentl 6,385 

St.    Louis    6.380 

Buff.-Uo 6.300 

Ptttsbnnj.^i    6.200 

Houston    6.075 

Dallas .... 6.  000 

New   Orleans   5,700 

iiaa   .\utomo 5,500 

Comparison    uf    manmurn    salaries  paid    to 

teactiers  u-.ih  mait'-r  ^  degrees 
Washlnifton  (proposed,  ^-iTecUve  July 

1.   IJ'Jtii    - _ J12,  740 

San  Pr.mclsco . ll.yBO 

(Thicsigo   11,950 

New  York »  11.  850 

ClevcLind    . 1 1    650 

Waahini^on  i  proposed,  effective  Oct. 

1.   lJ67i 11.430 

Milwaukee    11.326 

Detrjit '11.000 

Washington  (present) 10,730 

Baltimore   10.600 

San  Dle«o 10.537 

ClncinaaU 10.510 

Bostiti   -. 10.500 

Buffalo 10.475 

St.  Louis . 10.440 

Phll.idelphla    10.  300 

Li:«   .\nije.es ... 10.  260 

Pittsburgh    10,  100 

New  Ur;c.i.n3 9.  300 

Se.ilt.e   9.260 

Dallas 8.850 

Houston 8.647 

San  .-Vntomo 8.  (XM) 

'  Biichelor  degree  salaries  for  Detroit 
Teachers  as  of  September  1.  1967  range  from 
$6,650  to  $10,500.  However,  the  salary  levels 
for  the  1968-69  .school  year  will  .igain  be  m- 
creased  .-vnd  wiU  range  from  J7.500  to  $11,350 
fi>r  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Teachers  with 
ni.usters  degrees  now  receive  tn-im  t7.150  to 
511  000  and  next  year  will  retene  from  $8,000 
to  $11,850. 


Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  SfH-aker,  I  move 
to  .strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  will  the  tientleman  ex- 
plain what  hi.s  amendment  does?  Doe.s 
the  amendment  cut  back  the  .salary 
of  the  .starting  teachers  from  the  pro- 
posal set  forth  in  H  R.  16409 
Mr.  McMillan  Xlial  IS  correct. 
Mr  HORTON  What  i.s  the  cutback— 
S200  from  the  ;im()Unt  ue  reported  out 
of  the  ronimitt)'^'' 

Mr.  MrMILXAN.  Tne  gentleman  \s 
correct 

Mr    HORTON     Is    this   for    both    the 
October    1967    and    the    July    starting 
dates'' 
Mr  Ml  MILL  AN  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOKTON   So  Instead  of  $6  400.  It 
will  best'. .•on'' 

Mr.  M<  .MII.I„JlN  Vcitir  .statement  is 
correct,  and  St!  800  m.st^^ad  of  57  0(iO  after 
July  1,  1968. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  .'Speaker,  I  opfio.se 
the  amendment.  This  was  .studied  m  the 
committee  and  the  full  committee  re- 
ported out  the  hill  and  started  the  teach- 
ers at  the  .$6  400  r\nd  ^7  itOO  level.s  I  feel 
it  Is  appropriate  that  we  provide  these 
startlne  le\els  for  the  teachers.  There- 
fore, I  oppose  tlie  amendment 

Mr.  BRO^inLL  of  Vlrcinia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
A  parliamentarj-  inqulrj'.  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  there  an  amendment  pending  at  this 
time  offered  by  the  :;entleman  from 
South  Carohna'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  iuiswor  to  that 
is  m  the  .ifQrmatlvc.  Tlie  >,'entlemau  from 
South  Carolina  ha.s  i>fTe:ed  an  amend- 
ment which  ;.-.  iH^ndiiif;. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  are  verj*  .serious  tiscal  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronU"d  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  However  the  bill  which 
Is  now  pendinh'  beture  the  House  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Uie 
Dbtrict  of  Columbia  after  It-iiKlhy  hear- 
iii^s  .uul  dtscu-ssions.  It  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  District  trnvernment 
and  the  District  Commissioner  and  the 
Biu-eau  of  the  Budget,  and  provisions 
have  been  made  in  the  fiscal  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  to  jirovide 
for  lhe.se  increases. 

UnfortiuiaU'ly,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  find  at 
tlie  present  tune  tlial  the  .salaries  of  the 
sciiool  teachers  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia do  not  compare  favcirably  with  thasc 
of  tlie  .sch'Hjl  systems  in  the  suburbs,  and 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
are  a  i;rcat  many  more  educational  prob- 


'  New  Yorks  newly  raiuietl  cuturact  pro- 
vides for  a  t>ablc  pay  scale  l'>r  teachers  with 
bachelors'  degrees  ranging  rrt>m  $6,:i00  to 
$10,350  in  14  steps,  ettectlve  September  1, 
1967.  September  1.  1968  the  14-step  scale 
becomes  $6,600  to  $11.(X)0  and  .>n  March  1, 
ly(J9,  addltlon.il  pay  iui.-re.ise6  will  provide  for 
a  $6,750  to  $11,150  scale.  Teachers  wTth 
ma6t.ers  degrees  plus  30  additlon;il  credits 
will  now  receive  a  maximvim  .'.alary  of  $1L'.600. 
September  1.  1968.  this  will  be  Increased  to 
$13,600,  and  to  $13,900  on  March  1.  1969, 

Source  Sational  Education  Assfjciatiori 
Research  Report.  1967  611.  1967-R  16,  tJnpub- 
lUhed  data  colleited  by  DC  Personnel  Offi- 
cer, Unpublished  data  .i^sembled  by  DC 
Personnel  Office. 


lems  than  exist  In  the  suburbs.  Tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  ix)pulation  is 
made  iiiJ  of  many  children  who  come 
from  lower  income  homes,  and  many  of 
them  have  neither  proper  di.sciplirie  nor 
cultural  tralnmcr  This  makes  more  diffi- 
cult problems  fur  tiie  teachers  Our  start- 
lne salaries  at  the  present  time  are  much 
lower  than  in  the  suburbs,  and  even  with 
this  bill  approved  the  average  .salary  of 
all  teacher.s.  inchidiuK  the  starting,  me- 
dian, and  maximum  salaries,  would  not 
be  any  yreater  than  the  average  for  the 
suburbs 

I  feel  that  we  are  ,:oins  to  have  a  law 
of  diminLshiiif;  returns  set  ting  in  unless 
we  provide  a  pay  increase  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  least  as  hiuh  as  has  Ijecn 
recommended  In  this  bill  as  reported. 

We  mu5t  not  overlook  the  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  on  last  October  1  we  ral.scd 
the  pay  levels  of  all  Federal  employees, 
including  leeisiatlve  and  District  em- 
ployees, to  take  effect  in  three  .separate 
.staces  The  only  thins  this  bill  proposes 
to  do  at  the  present  time  for  the  teachers 
of  the  District  of  Cohunbla  is  what  we 
did  for  otlier  employees  Ltst  fall.  I  hope 
the  House  will  vote  dowTi  the  jiroposed 
amendment  and  approve  the  bill  as  re- 
[xtrted  by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibia. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr    PATMAN.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not     present. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
.'  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  tlie  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowim;  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No  97] 

Abbitt  l>jwd7  Jonas 

■^dai.'  Dwyer  Joucs,  Ala. 

.\(1dsbbo  Krkhardt  Jones,  Mo 

-Uidenion.  111.      Edwards.  Calif  Jones.  N  C. 

.\ndiTEou,  Eilt>er^  Kastenmeior 

Tenn.  K.shleman  Keith 

.\ndrpw.s.  .Ma       Everett  Kinc,  Calif. 

.Ashley  FiUlon  Klrwan 

Aiiimoro  i-arbstein  Kluczynskl 

A.spir.all  Fel^han  Korr-esay 

Ay  res  Findley  Kupferman 

HArrctt  Pino  Laird 

lierry  i- lood  Lloyd 

Ii.n.;ham  I',  rd,  ("jerald  R,  Loiit;.  La. 

Ularkburn  Fo,rd.  Lukens 

Bollim  WUhamD.  -McCIure 

lk)*ton  P'ountam  McCuiloch 

Hiiw  Fraser  McKall 

Hr.iLleni.is  Fiil'on.  Tenn.  Mailli.Tjd 

Brasc'j  Oalifianakls  May 

Bn-KK  Oardner  Michel 

IlroA-n.  Ohio        Glairr.o  .Miller,  Calif. 

Burleson  Gibbons  Mlnshall 

Button  Ooodell  Moore 

Byrne,  I'a.  Gray  Morpan 

Byrt.es,  Wis.        Green.  Greg.  Murphy,  NY. 

Carey  Green.  Pa.  Nichols 

Ccller  Gubser  Nix 

Clark  Gurney  Ol.sen 

CoheUui  Hafjau  O  Neill,  Mass. 

Collier  Halpern  Pepper 

Conabla  Hansen.  Idaho  Pickle 

Conyers  Hansen,  Wash.  Pollock 

Corbelt  Harrison  Pool 

Corman  H.arsha  Pryor 

Cramer  Harvey  Pucinskl 

Curtis  Hebert  Purcell 

Uel.mey  Holiflcid  Randall 

Dellenbacic  Holland  Hees 

Dei.t  Howard  Held.  III. 

Dii;i;s  Ichord  Iteinecke 

Dole  Irwin  Resmck 

Dorn  Jacobs  Rhodes,  Pa. 
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Riecle 

Slack 

Waldle 

RoL-ers,  Colo 

StafTord 

Walker 

Kiman 

Stephens 

Wampler 

i;.Hjney,  I'a 

Stnbblefleld 

Watkins 

Ki>th 

Stiickey 

Watson 

I-'oush 

Taft 

Whalley 

Roybal 

Teau'iie   Calif 

Widnall 

Sandman 

Ten.'er 

Wi.;i;inb 

St  Ciermam 

■l.:ik 

Wilson.  Bob 

bt   Oni!e 

Tut'.nev 

Wilson, 

Savior 

Udall 

Charles  H 

S*  heuer 

Vanlk 

Wolff 

Solden 

Vlu;oriw 

Wvdier 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
.XihEKTi.  On  this  lolkall  264  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceodinijs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS' 
SALARY  ACr  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1968 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  f;entleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  .some- 
one. i>erhaps  the  '^^entleman  from  Vir- 
f-'inia  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
if  It  is  true  the  averapc  salary  for  teach- 
ers in  tlic  District  as  of  June  1967  was 
ST,H88-.' 

-Mr,  BROYIIILL  of  Virmnia.  If  the  gen- 
tleman IS  ;.tcttinR  those  figures  from  the 
report,  it  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  that  compare 
with  average  .salaries  paid  in  other  cities 
of  the  United  States'? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  Dis- 
trict ranks  loth  among  the  21  cities 
having  a  jjopulation  of  over  500,000  peo- 
ple in  startinc  salaries  for  teachers  with 
B.S.  degrees.  This  is  very  low, 

Mr,  GROSS.  What  was  that  statement? 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  Dis- 
trict ranks  No.  15  among  the  21  cities 
of  the  United  States  having  populations 
in  excess  of  500.000  people,  for  starting 
salaries  for  teachers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  19  2-percent  in- 
crease proposed  in  this  bill  is  approved, 
then  what  would  be  the  comparison  with 
the  other  cities  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  would 
be  top  among  the  21  cities  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  it  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  average  of  the  .school  systems  in 
the  suburbs.  It  would  be  a  little  higher 
on  the  starting  salaries,  and  a  little  lower 
so  far  as  maximum  salaries  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
salaries  paid  in  the  .suburbs,  but  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  salaries  paid  in  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia.  This  would  be  the 
top.  the  gentleman  says,  over  the  coun- 
try; i.s  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Insofar  as 
starting  salaries  are  concerned,  yes.  How- 
e\er.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  compari- 
son as  far  as  average  salaries  are 
concerned. 

The  gentleman  says  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  salaries  paid  on  the  sub- 
urbs, but  we  have  to  compete  with  these 


suburban  communities  in  getting  teach- 
ers for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  meant  in  terms  of  vot- 
ing on  the  proposition  of  the  teachers 
salaries  established  by  Congress. 

I  understand  there  is  competition  for 
teachers.  Bui  this  bill  would  bring  the 
average  teacher's  salary  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  S9.402.  I  a.ssume  that  is 
for  a  9-montli  scho.3l  year:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  ol  Virginia  It  is  a  lit- 
tle more  than  that.  It  is  ap|iroximately 
10  months. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.  ill  the 
i-enlleinan  yield 

.Mr  GROSS.  I  am  ^lad  to  >itld  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr,  HALL.  I  liave  searched  the  r.  i^ort 
and  now  have  the  teachers  pay  increase 
hearin^is  available.  For  the  hie  ol  me  I 
cannot  find  what  the  total  cost  ul  H.R. 
10109  would  bi".  nor  liow  it  is  to  be  fi- 
nanced. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
It  those  who  know,  lor  a  further  ex- 
lilniiation  of  those  two  points. 

.Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'.-" 

Ml'.  GROSS.  I  am  slad  to  yield  to  the 
^■eatlcman  from  Virginia, 

.Mr.  BROYHILL  ol  Virginia,  Ii  would 
cost  a  total  of  S13  million  per  lull  fiscal 
year  when  the  July  1  incrca.se  is  mil  into 
effect.  In  other  words,  when  the  .second 
level  is  placed  into  full  effect,  the  in- 
crca.sc  would  cost  $13  million  per  li.scal 
>'car. 

Mr.  HALL.  Thirteen  million  dollars 
per  annum? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vii'gmia,  Per  an- 
num. 

.Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  further  com- 
ment the  gentleman  or  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  care 
to  make  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  financed? 
Is  It  in  the  budget?  Is  it  just  lo  be  taken 
out  of  general  revenues  we  anticipate 
may  or  may  not  come  in  as  taxes,  or  is 
it  part  of  the  administration's  planned 
deficit  for  this  year  again? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is  a 
revenue  bill  now  iJending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  would  provide  several  areas 
of  tax  increases,  as  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  Federal  payment.  There  are  also 
proposals  to  increase  the  real  property 
tax  for  the  people  living  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  will  be  a  general  revenue 
increase  measure. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's responding  in  this  manner.  He 
does  concur  with  me  it  is  not  .set  forth 
in  the  report;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  No,  the 
matter  of  additional  revenues  is  not  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  gentleman  giv- 
ing me  comparisons  as  between  those 
who  hold  bachelor's  degrees  or  master's 
degrees?  Which  was  he  using  in  his 
figures? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Actually, 
when  I  mentioned  the  maximum  salary 
in  talking  about  a  comparison  with  the 
suburbs,  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
rank  third,  with  all  of  the  school  sys- 


tems in  the  suburbs,  insofar  as  the  maxi- 
mum for  bachelor's  degrees:  fifth  in  the 
maximum  of  master's  degrees:  fifth  in 
the  master's  degrees  plus  30  hours: 
fourth  in  the  ma.ster's  degrees  ijIus  60 
hours — compared  with  tlie  systems  in  the 
subui'hs 

Mr.  GROSS,  How  many  teachers  in 
the  District  ot  Columbia  would  be  bene- 
fited by  Uiis  legislation  who  hold  tiiily 
tcinporary  certificates? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  peicentai^e  is  at  the  pres- 
ent lime.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
S  I'.Uh  Carolina  has  that  information, 

M' .  GfiOSS,  Ii  has  been  36  or  37  per- 
t(  ..t. 

M;  .  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  .About  35 
to  -10  jjercenl  of  the  teachers  are  not  fully 
q;i;lified  for  permanent  .status. 

Mr,  GROSS.  This  increa.se  would  be 
i-iven  to  those  who  hold  temi^orary  cer- 
lihcates? 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Yes,  It  i; 
to  be  provided  for  all  schoolteachers  m 
the  svstem.  It  certainly  is,  and  it  .should 
be 

Tlie  SPEAKER  jiio  tempoie  'Mr,  .Ai.- 
lEKi  • .  The-  lime  ol  the  gentleman  Irom 
Iowa  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gnoss 
was  allowed  to  i)rocced  lor  5  additional 
minutes. ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  .  eem.s  lo 
r'e  that  we  aie  here  again  yielding  to 
I'lessure. 

I  have  Public  Law  :i30  of  the  84tl-i  Con- 
.c'less  before  me.  It  iirovides  as  lollows: 

[:<•  it  I  narted  by  t>>r  Senate  and  House  i./ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  (if 
.Aiiienra  m  Congre.'i.'i  afs.<;emhled .  That  no  per- 
son thall  accept  or  hold  oflicc  or  cinploynient 
in  the  Government  ol  the  United  .Stites  '.^r 
any  apencv  thereof,  including  wholly  (.wncd 
Government  corporations,  who — 

1 :5 1  participates  in  any  strike  or  a.s.sert.s  tlie 
riahl  to  .strike  against  the  Government  of  the 
t-'nited  States  or  sucli  agency: 

Public  Law  637  provides  in  section  3 
that: 

From  and  after  July  1,  1956.  the  provisions 
ol  Public  Law  :S30  of  the  84th  Congress,  ap- 
provpd  .^ugust  9.  1955.  shall  be  :>pplicable  to 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

I  recall  that  it  was  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  teachers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  went  on  strike  and  ."-pent  a  day 
lobbying  the  Congre.ss  in  behalf  uf  the 
teachers  salary  bill. 

The  question  I  want  lo  ask  someone  on 
the  District  Committee  is  why  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  330  and  Public  Law 
637  were  not  invoked.  The  question  I 
want  answered  is  how  the  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  strike  and 
bring  pressure  on  the  Congress  and  still 
retain  their  lobs.  Why  did  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  not  in- 
voke the  law  which  prohibits  teachers  or 
any  other  District  of  Columbia  employees 
from  striking? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  'lO  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  lo  yield  lo  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  a  play 
on  words  is  involved  here.  The  teachers 
union  contends  that  this  was  not  a  strike, 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  however, 
that  it  was  in  fact  a  strike  and  hence  a 
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violation  of  the  law  But  the  teachers 
stated  they  were  takint?  administrative 
leave,  which  they  have  authority  to  take 
up  to  a  limit  of  3  days  a  year  The  com- 
nuttee  correcte<  that  problem,  however, 
by  maklnsc  provision  in  this  bill  that  no 
more  :han  5  percent  of  the  schoolteach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
allowed  to  take  administrative  leave  at 
any  one  time  which  will  prevent  this 
type  of  leave  be;n«  taken  in  the  future  to 
conceal  a  strike  or  whatever  It  may  be 
called  But  if  they  do  walk  out  in  a  strike. 
It  IS  certainly  a  viohtUon  of  the  law  and 
they  should  be  prosecuted  for  It  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  Ls  a  responsibility 
of  the  Ho\ue  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  do  that 

Mr  OROSS  This  Ls  a^ain  after  the 
fact  of  the  action  tiiken  by  the  Congress 
The  action  we  propose  to  take  in  thLs  bill 
has  nothlnft  whatever  to  do  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  La-.vs  n30  and  637 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virelnia  If  the 
gentleman  will  y;eld  It  will  prevent  more 
than  5  percent  of  them  from  usln«  ad- 
mini.stratlve  leave  all   at   one   time 

Mr  GROSS  But  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  me  that  they  went  out  on 
strike'' 

Mr  BRO\HrLL  of  V;rt;mla  I  think 
that  in  fact  it  was  a  strike  I  may  pwint 
out  Ui  the  gentleman  .som  Iowa,  how- 
ever that  at  that  time  we  were  consider- 
ing the  salary  legislation  We  were  plan- 
ning to  act  on  the  legislation,  and  we  did 
so  strictly  on  its  mertt,s  The  strike  or  the 
pressure  attempted  by  the  teachers  not- 
withstanding, we  acted  on  this  bill  on 
Its  merit.-;  and  oi'.ly  on  it.-,  mentis 

Mr  GROSS  The  :rentleman  spoke  of 
the  Increase  In  pay  tor  Class  Act  em- 
ployees Ls  It  not  true  that  since  1954  the 
Increase  has  been  55.3  percent  f(jr  Class 
Act  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment' 

Mr  BROYHIIX  of  Virginia  The  in- 
crease Ls  in  three  stages.  October  I.  1967 
July  I    1968    and  then  again  next  year 

Mr  GROSS  Your  own  report  states 
that  ;t  IS  an  increase  of  55  3  percent  since 
1954 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  That  is 
correct 

Mr  GROSS  This  bill  would  bring  tiie 
Increase  :n  teachers  salaries  for  the  Dis- 
tr.ct  of  Columbia  to  82  8  percent  or  al- 
most 83  percent  over  the  same  penod 
I.S  that  not  correct    I  ask  :he  gentleman  ' 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  That  is 
correct  The  reason  for  that  is  that  over 
a  period  of  many  year^.  the  schoolteach- 
ers of  the  District  I'f  Columbia  ha\e  not 
been  makinsj  proper  salaries  in  relation- 
ship to  their  profe.ssional  responsibili- 
ties, as  ojmpared  with  employees  under 
the  Cla.s^s  .Act 

Mr  GROSS  But  m  committee  you  did 
make  this  bill  retroactive  to  October  1. 
1967 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Did  we 
not  make  the  Class  Act  increases  retro- 
active to  that  same  date' 

Mr   GROSS   You  did    I  did  not 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  Con- 
gress did  And  the  House  also  approved 
for  a  pay  increase  for  the  police  and  fire- 
men, retroactive  to  October  1.  1967. 

Mr  GROSS  Ln  view  of  the  financial 
crisis  that  faces  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia. I  do  not  agree  wltli  this  ittmactive 
windfall  for  the  teachers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

Mr  Speaker  I  sui>{k  rt  the  McMillan 
amendment  to  cut  this  bill,  and  unless  it 
IS  adopts  I  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  vote  aitainst  tlie  increase 

In  view  of  the  financial  crisis  that  con- 
fronts tills  country  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  vote  a  19-percent  inciease  in 
teacher  pay  in  tl:e  DistruM  of  Columbia, 
raising  the  pay  lf\el  here  to  the  highest 
in  the  Nation  Moreover  this  would  be 
capitulation  to  the  worst  kind  of  pres- 
sure 

Some  of  the  speakers  have  indicated 
that  these  increases  in  pay  will  cure  the 
problems  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nothing  could  !>e  lurthcr  lioin 
tlie  truth  and  I  predict  that  time  and 
events  will  demonstrate  that  Uiis  is  but 
anoUier  attempt  to  appetist  Uirough  the 
u.se  of  tlie  public  purse 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speakir.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  that  all  of  us  w  ant 
to  do  what  IS  ri«ht  :n  the  promotion  of 
education  in  our  countn.'  I  think  tliere 
are  some  issues  which  sliould  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  rclatinL;  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  .schools 

I  tiave  m  my  hand  a  publication  issued 
by  thi-  Wa.shington  rcachfrs  Union 
headed  'Whv  Did  Washington  Burn? — 
A  Relevant  Le.sson  Plan  and  iiesources 
for  District  of  Columbia  Teachers." 

Tins  publication  is  a  suggested  lesson 
plan,  not  given  by  the  persons  charged 
with  responsibility  for  running  the 
scliooLs  and  administering  them  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  by  the  Wash- 
ington Teachers  Union  Tlie  union  savs 
this  le.sson  plan  was  develoijod  by  the 
Southern  Christian  Lead'-i'ship  Confer- 
ence In  cooperation  with  the  Washington 
Teachers  Union  It  .says  it  was  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  current  .social  unrest 
They  say  among  other  things,  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  if  the  K'achcrs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  returned  to  "Dick 
and  Jane."  and  to  biased  hlsusn,-  t^xt- 
b<K-)ks  and  Ui  an  observance  of  Afro- 
Amencan  history  that  Is  limited  to  1 
Wf'fk  a  vear 

The  first  item  in  this  so-called  lesson 
plan  is  a  vocabulary  .-.ectlon  Tlie  words 
listed  are  ones  to  be  i^mphasi/ed  and 
the  teachers  are  to  indoctnnate  the  chil- 
dren in  the  use  of  those  words  What  are 
they  "Revolution,  rebellion,  insurrec- 
tion, police  state,  curfew,  reparations, 
credit  maze  democracy,  ghetto,  quality 
education  urban  renewal,  ixiwer  struc- 
ture. Kerner  Commission  Retxjrt.  dep- 
rivation, uprising,  occupation  troops, 
civil  disobedience,  institutional  racism. 
not.  .sflf-determinat'.on.  soul  brother, 
coming  together,  freeway,  exploitation, 
black  power  " 

These  are  the  words  that  in  the  vocab- 
ulary training  the  teachers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  to  burn  into  the 
minds  of  children 

Mr  Speaker.  I  .see  nowhere  in  this  ar- 
ticle the  words  love."  or  "brotherhood," 
or  "performance,  ■  or  "Americanism,"  or 
any  of  those  which  many  of  as  believe 
should  be  words  with  which  children 
should  be  familiar 


When  they  get  over  to  the  fourth  item 
they  refer  to  "contemporary  forces  In  the 
black  community."  They  say  this  Is  to  be 
utilized  as  a  i)oint  of  departure  m  dis- 
cassing  the  movement  I  do  not  know 
what  movement  they  are  talking  about. 
It  IS  a  very  limited  list  Listed  among  the 
group  is  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  Julius  Hobson,  Mrs 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Pannle  Lou 
Hamer,  Rufus  "Catfish"  Mayfield. 
Marion  Barry.  C  Sumner  "Chuck"  Stone, 
Muiiammad  All-  I  tjelieve  that  is  Cassius 
Clav  -Eartha  Kitt,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Mrs.  Willie  Hardy.  Rev  Chan- 
nlng  Phillips.  Bayard  Rustin.  Rev.  Al- 
bert B  Cleaue.  Sterling  Tucker.  Floyd 
McKi.ssick.  Eliiah  Muhammad.  Sammy 
Davis,  Jr.  and  H   Rap  Brown. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiKire  'Mr.  Al- 
bert' The  time  o!  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  lias  expired 

'By  unanimoiLs  con.sent.  Mr  Whitenfr 
was  allowed  to  pinceed  for  5  additional 
i.iinutes  1 

Mr  WHITENER  'continuing*.  Mr 
Speaker  Malcolm  X.  Roy  Wllklns.  Tlien 
they  say  "most  importantly  tho.'se  many 
gra.ssroots  leaders  who  come  from  the 
corners,  tlie  barber  shops,  the  block 
clubs  et  cetera  ' 

In  this  material  they  ask  that  the 
teachers  tli.scuss  the  question  of  l(X)tlng 
in  Washington,  and  after  saying  that  one 
question  raised  by  this  thought  Is  who 
really  did  the  looting,  they  say  "what 
about  the  store  owners  who  have  over- 
priced their  goods  for  years  In  black  com- 
mimltles''" 

In  other  words,  they  are  attempting  to 
justify  looting  by  overpricing  charges 
against  merchants 

They  then  ask  the  question  on  the  re- 
building of  the  EXI.strict  of  Columbia  in 
this  manner  "Who  should  control  the 
establishment  of  a  new  District  of  Co- 
lumbia'" 

They  ask  the  students  whether  it 
should  be  the  city  jviwer  structure,  or 
whether  it  should  be  another  group  call- 
ing Itself  the  Beacon  House,  whose 
spokesman  is  C  Sumner  "Chuck"  Stone. 
The  entire  lesson  plan — which  is  not.  as 
I  understand  :t.  an  authorized  plan  by 
the  .school  authorities — Indicates  that 
those  who  rim  this  organization  are  not. 
by  their  program,  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  the  commimity. 

When  they  get  to  the  last  ;iart  on  sug- 
gested reading  material  for  students, 
these  are  the  suggested  books-  "The  Au- 
tobiography of  Malcolm  X."  Dark  Ghet- 
to." "Black  Power."  "Tel'  It  Like  It  Is." 
by  Chuck  Stone.  "Civil  Disorders" 
"Black  Mans  Burden."  "Tally's  Corner." 
"The  Neyro  in  20th  Century  America. ' 
'The  Invention  of  the  Negro.  '  "The 
Black  Muslims  in  America."  "What 
Chance  Tor  Black  Power'' '  by  New  Re- 
public. "Why  We  Can'i  Wait."  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  "An  Advocate  of 
Black  Power  Defines  It.  "  by  Charles  V 
Hamilton.  "When  Black  Students  Take 
Over  a  Campus."  by  Ernest  Holsendolph 
and  John  Mathews,  and  "The  Black 
Power  Revolt."  edited  by  ^^oyd  B.  Bar- 
bour. 

That  IS  the  Ics.son  plan  They  .say  that 
the  battle  of  Lexmgton  and  Concord  is 
cited  by  historians  as  an  act  of  patriot- 
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ism.  Tliey  say  that  teachers  should  tell 
the  students  that  those  who  fought  were 
engaging  in  fact  in  a  kind  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  Tliat  they  were  "snipers." 

Again,  this  question  can  be  discussed 
with  respect  to  the  major  outbreaks  in 
our  urban  centers  today." 

There  are  many  people  of  both  races 
in  this  country  who  are  tr>ing  to  seek  a 
method  whereby  law  and  order  will  pre- 
vail. It  shocks  me  to  see  that  a  group 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  edu- 
cating our  youth  would  develop  a  so- 
called  lesson  plan  such  as  that  proposed 
by  the  Washington  Teachers  Union. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  another  place 
they  say  that  what  is  happening  in  this 
country  today  raises  the  question  of  ra- 
cial genocide.  One  should  not  overlook 
the  rape  or  looting"  of  Africans  from 
their  homeland  by  the  white  slave  traders 
who  began  the  tradition  of  racism  in  the 
United  States." 

This  is  startling,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  docu- 
ment may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  document  referred  to  follows: 
Wht   Dm  Washington   Burn? — A  Relevant 

Lesson  Plan  and  Resources  for  District 

OP  Columbia  Teachers 

Tiie  brutal  murder  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr  ,  demands  th.it  teachers  everywhere 
continue  to  confront  the  issue  of  racism  in 
thetr  classrooms.  As  we  all  know,  the  mur- 
der of  Dr.  King  should  not  really  be  a  shock 
to  America,  for  he  Is  only  one  of  the  many 
freedom  fighters  who  have  died  at  the  hands 
of  a  white  racist  society  In  recent  years. 

In  an  effort  to  confront  this  burning  issue, 
particularly  in  view  of  Dr.  King's  assassina- 
tion and  the  recent  uprising  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  committee  of  The  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  wi'u.  has  prepared  the  follow- 
ing lesson  plan  to  deal  with  the  current  so- 
cial unrest. 

The  plan  is  merely  a  suggested  one,  for  It 
does  not  provide  a  comprehensive  study 
guide.  However,  we  hope  it  can  serve  aa  a 
starting  point  with  respect  to  offering  a 
relevant  curriculum  to  our  students  for  tbe 
remainder  of  the  school  year. 

Aa  Dr.  King  once  said.  "We  can't  afford  to 
return  to  a  btislness-as-usual  attitude."  It 
will  be  disastrous  if  the  teachers  In  D.C.  re- 
turn to  Dick  and  Jane,  to  biased  history 
textbooks,  and  to  an  observance  of  Afro- 
American  history  that  Is  limited  to  one  week 
a  year. 

I    vocabclaby 
Revolution  Deprivation 

Rebellion  Racism 

Insurrection  Uprising 

Police  State  Occupation  Troops 

Curfew  Civil  Disobedience 

Reparations  Institutional  Racism 

Credit  Riot 

Maze  I         Self-determination 

Democracy  '  Soul  Brother 

Ghetto  Coming  Together 

Quality  Education        Freeway 
Urban  Renewal  Exploitation 

Power  Structure  Black  Power 

Kerner  Commission 

Report 

II.  VIOLENT  EVENTS  IN  THE  CONTEMPORART 

PKrax>M  struggle 

A.  Death  of  Eanmett  Till  In  Mississippi, 
1956. 

B.  Murder  of  Medgar  Evers.  field  secretary, 
Mississippi  NAACP.  1963. 


C.  Death  of  four  Sunday  school  children 
In   a  Birmingham.   Ala.   church,    1963. 

D.  Murder  of  James  Chaney,  Andrew  Good- 
man, and  Michael  Schwerner  In  Philadelphia. 
Miss.,  1964,  while  with  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Project. 

E.  Death  of  Col  Lemuel  Penn  of  Washing- 
ton,  DC.  while  driving   through   the  South 

P.  Death  of  Mrs.  Viol:\  LUizzo  of  Detroit 
following  the  Selnia  to  Montgomery.  Ala  . 
March.   1965. 

G.  Death  of  Jimniie  Lee  Jickson  m  .ScInia, 
Ala..   1965. 

H.  Death  of  Malxliii  X  in  New  York  Cirv. 
1965. 

I.  Murder  of  the  Orant'ebiirg.  .S  C  ttu- 
dents.   1968. 

J.  Assassination  of  Dr,  Martin  I^uther  King, 
Jr  .  Memphis,  Tenn  .  1968 

m.  approaches  to  resolving  the  problim  of 

RACISM     IN    the    united     STATES 

A.  Nonviolent  Confrontation ;  This  philos- 
ophy was  the  one  advocated  by  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  and  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

1.  The  approach  to  nonviolence  does  not 
preclude  the  use  of  self-defense. 

2.  Dr.  King's  philosophy  as  manifested  by 
his  direct   confrontations   with   all   kinds  of 
power  structures  did  not  mean  passive  ac 
ceptance  of  the  status  quo  This  point  should 
be  stressed. 

a.  Dr.  King  said.  In  1967:  'We  will  be 
greatly  misled  if  we  feel  that  the  problem  will 
work  Itself  out.  Structures  of  e*il  do  not 
crumble  by  passive  waiting.  If  history  teaches 
anything,  it  is  that  itvil  is  recalcitrant  and 
determined  and  never  voluntarily  relin- 
quishes its  hold  short  of  an  almost  fanatical 
resistance.  Racism  can  well  be  that  corrosive 
evU  that  will  bring  down  the  curtain  on 
Western  civilization.  ' 

b.  Some  confrontations  that  might  be  dis- 
cussed In  class  include:  The  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  bus  boycott,  Albany,  Ga.,  1962,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  1963,  Selma,  Ala.,  1965,  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,  1968 

3.  Nonviolence  as  a  philosophy. 

4.  Nonviolence  as  a  tactical  method  In  deal- 
ing with  the  p>ower  structure.  Note:  It  might 
be  very  worthwhile  here  to  discuss  the  com- 
ment made  by  Dick  Gregory  in  Washington. 
D.C,  April  13,  1968,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  '"Those  concerned  about  justice  should 
start  talking  about  Dr.  King's  purpose,  not 
about  bis  method." 

B.  Other  Approaches  Employed : 

1.  Deacons  for  SeU-Defense,  Louisiana. 

2.  Militant  urban  guerrilla  tactics. 

3.  Organizational  approaches. 

a.  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNOG). 

b.  Congress  on  Racial  Equality  (CORE) . 

c.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  ( NAACP ) . 

d.  The  Urban  League. 

e.  The  Black  Muslims. 

IV.  CONTEMPORARY   FORCES  IN   THE  BLACK 
COMMUNITT 

(To  be  utilized  as  a  point  of  departure  In 
discussing  the  movement.  It  Is  a  verv  limited 
list: ) 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Dick  Gregory. 

Julius  Hobson. 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Pannle  Lou  Hamer. 

Rufus  (Catfish)  Mayfield. 

Marlon  Barry. 

C.Sumner  (Chuck)  Stone. 

Muhammad  All. 

Eartha  Kitt. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Mrs.  Willie  Hardy. 

The  Rev.  Channlng  Phillips. 

Bayard  Rustin. 

The  Rev.  Albert  B.  Cleage. 

Sterling  Tucker. 

Floyd  McKlsslck. 

Elijah  IbCuhammad. 


Sammy  Davis,  Jr. 

H   Rap  Brown 

Malcolm  X, 

Itoy  Wllklns. 

And.  most  important,  those  many  kt.is.s- 
roots  leaders  who  come  from  the  corner,  the 
barber  shops,  the  block  clubs.  et<'. 

V      W.^.SHINGTON,     DC.     APRIL,     1B68-    CIVIL     DIS- 
ORDER   OR    INSURRECTION? 

A  From  the  Washington  Post,  April  14, 
column  by  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt:  ■■Tlicrr  must 
be  a  Irsson  m  tfiis.  It  i.s  certainly  ohrwua 
that  urban  renewal  can  no  longer  be  used  lo 
take  land  from  the  poor  for  the  benefit  </ 
the  rich  as  vas  done  ,n  Washingtoii's  South- 
u-est."  This  coniniont  can  be  used  lo  start  ;i 
cU.scus.'jlon  of  the  whole  area  ot  urban  re- 
newal, and  why  it  i.s  often  called  "Negro  r; - 
inoval  " 

B.  From  the  Kiening  Star.  April  14.  col- 
umn by  John  Mathews  and  Ernest  Holden- 
tlolpli:  ('The  following  is  a  comment  by  a 
black  student  which  appeared  in  the  article  i 
■■■The  Negro  has  wanted  all  of  these  years 
for  the  white  man  to  listen  to  him:  now  the 
white  man  js  ready  to  listen  to  him  .  .  I 
am  sorry  it  took  tfie  burning  of  liis  store  in 
order  for  him  to  listen,  but  m  m-y  opinion, 
that's  the  prire  you  have  to  pay.  It  has  been 
made  clear  these  past  few  days  that  the  Negro 
isn't  going  to  let  Mr.  White  Man  push  fiim 
around  any  longer.  And  I  cannot  blame  this 
generation.'  " 

One  que.stion  raised  by  this  thought  Is.  who 
really  did  the  looting?  What  aboiu  the  store 
owners  who  have  overpriced  their  poods  for 
years  in  black  communities.  For  reference,  re- 
call the  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  about  two  months  ago  on 
the  credit  stores  operating  In  the  black  com- 
munity, particularly  those  on  7th  St  Last 
fall,  a  Congressional  Subcommittee  found 
that  a  large  chain  store  raised  its  prices  on 
the  day  welfare  checks  came  out  and  sold 
poor-quality  produce  to  Its  stores  in  the  ghet- 
tos while  high-quality  produce  was  being  sold 
in  while  area  stores. 

C.  Rebuilding  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Who  should  control  the  establishment  of  a 
new  DC? 

1  The  city  power  structure  has  established 
the  Urban  Coalition,  which  is  comprised  pri- 
marily of  local  business  leaders.  profe.ssional 
people,  and  politicians. 

2  Another  group,  calling  itself  Beacon, 
whose  spokesman  is  C.  Sumner  (Chuck) 
Stone,  stated  April  12  that  this  all-black 
group  is  ready  to  supervise  the  rebuilding  (,f 
the  city's  devastated  areas.  Stone  stated  that 
the  organization  'will  have  veto  powers  over 
any  employment  of  consultants  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  expressly  rejects  tlie  titlllza- 
tlon  of  white  so-called  urbanologlsts  with 
their  plantation  psychology." 

3.  A  discussion  of  the  term  "black  powei" 
as  it  relates  to  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural life,  and  of  its  implications  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  who  should  rebuild 
Washington.  As  Dr.  Charles  Hamilton  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Ti-mes  of  April  14.  1968, 
'■Black  power  must  not  be  naive  about  the 
intentions  of  white  deci.fU3n  makers  to  yield 
to  anything  without  a  struggle  and  a  con- 
frontation by  organized  power.  Black  people 
will  gam  only  as  much,  as  they  can  win 
through  their  ability  to  organize  independ- 
ent bases  of  economic  and  political  power 
through  boycotts,  electoral  activity,  rent 
strikes,  work  stoppages,  and  pressure-group 
bargaining.  And  it  must  be  clear  that  white'; 
will  liave  to  bargain  with  blacks  or  continue 
to  fight  them  in  the  streets  of  the  Detroits 
and  Newarks.'^  Dr  H.a.milton's  thoughts  offer 
a  basis  for  a  lively  discussion  on  the  entire 
issue  of  who  shouid  rebuild  DC. 

VI     SOME    HISTORICAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

A.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  arc  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed   by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
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iiiienahle  Rigfid.  that  among  t'ii»t.-  ar*-  Li/e. 
Liberty  and  the  pur*utt  nl  Happine^t  That 
to  secure  tht'rf  rightf.  Got  e'nmfiti  are  in- 
stituted among  Men  dfii  tng  their  /mf  pou- 
e'i  /rom  the  consent  of  the  gcieened.  That 
uhenever  any  Form  of  Goiernment  becomes 
tfitrurtlie  of  the^e  cndi  it  it  the  Right  Of 
the  People  to  alter  or  to  aboiMh  if    ' 

SpeaklnK  In  Oeorget'jwn  otj  April  13,  Dick 
Greifiiry  quoted  this  piL&sAge  from  the 
Declaration  ot  Independence  pointing  cut 
that  It  can  Justify  revolution  for  black  citi- 
zens now.  as  it  did  for  the  colonists  nearly 
200  years  ago  The  injection  of  this  thought 
into  the  claisroom  should  certainly  provide 
some  provocative  dls<iisslons 

B  Iti  one  of  his  last  talks  In  Washington. 
DC  Dr  King  told  his  audience  he  was  not 
unmindful  "t  the  cf.ncentratlon  c«mps  the 
United  States  established  for  the  Japurse^e- 
Ameruans  during  World  War  II  This  point 
could  be  discussed,  particularly  If  It  raised 
In  -onnectl.jii  with  what  has  happened  to  the 
American  Indians  This  whole  subject  raises 
the  question  of  racial  genocide  One  should 
not  overlook  the  rape  or  looting'  "f  Africans 
from  their  homeland  by  the  white  slave  trad- 
ers who  began  the  traditl<'n  of  racism  in  the 
L'nited  States 

C  The  American  Revolution.  1776 — The 
Freed'  m    Movement    Revolution.    196« 

1  The  Boston  Tea  Party  Is  viewed  by 
AnicrUMn  hlst<iniins  ^s  an  act  of  patriotism 
England  however,  viewed  this  action  as 
•looUng'  What  were  these  ■vandals"  strik- 
ing out  against'*  Turning  '■  the  contemp<->- 
rary  scene,  what  were  black  citizen.*  striking 
out  agaln.st  m  De'rolt,  Newark  Watts  Cin- 
cinnati. Rochester  Washington.  Baitlmore, 
etc  ? 

2  The  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  Is 
again  viewed  by  American  hlstorliins  as  an 
act  of  patriotism  Those  who  fought  were  In 
fact,  engaged  m  guerrilla  warfare  They  were 
•snipers  '  Again,  this  question  can  be  dis- 
cussed with  respect  to  the  major  outbreaks 
in   our   urban   centers   tiXlay 

3  The  famous  Boston  Massacre,  where  a 
black  American.  Crispus  Attucks.  was  shot 
down  by  the  Bri'.lsh  Is  also  viewed  as  an- 
other act  of  patriotism  The  real  situation 
found  a  group  of  young  men  hurling  verbal 
venom  and  snowballs  at  the  constituted  au- 
thority, British  s:>ldlers  These  young  men 
were,  in  todays  linguage  Inciting  a  riot" 
The  same  point  illustrated  in  items  I  and  3 
above  can  be  raised  here 

4  The  whole  question  of  law  and  order  and 
vfchat  this  concept  means  to  black  Ameri- 
cans From  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  pp. 
10- H  'A  climate  th.it  tends  toward  ap- 
proval and  encouragement  of  violence  as  a 
form  i^f  protest  has  been  created  by  white 
terrorism  dlre-'tea  against  nonviolent  pro- 
test, by  open  defiance  of  law  and  federal 
authority,  by  state  and  local  oAcials  resist- 
ing desegregation  " 

a  What  about  the  seating  oi  the  Con- 
gressmen from  Mississippi,  where  Afro- 
Americans  are  still  denied  p<.>lltlcal  freedom? 
In  fact.  Mississippi  Is  in  violation  of  the 
US  Constitution  and  therefore  one  could 
raise  the  question  of  whether  she  is  entitled 
tr>  have   Congressional   representation 

b  The  current  governors  cif  both  Georgia 
and  Alabama  are  on  record  as  being  ofScially 
opposed  to  any  laws  de.iUng  with  civil 
rights 

c  The  mayor  of  Dearborn  Mich,  is  ofBclally 
sponsoring  gvm  clubs  for  Deart)orn  citizens 
a  an  effort  to  prepare  for  the  hot  sununer 
r»earlx>rn  is  a  lily-white  comnmnlty  outside 
Detroit  What  would  happen  If  H  Rap  Brown 
cr  Stokely  Carmichael  were  openly  sponsor- 
ing   such     "recreational    activity  '" 

d  What  about  laws  broken  each  day  with 
respect  to  slum  landlords  here  in  the  Dis- 
inct.  or  Job  discrimination  in  the  DC  rec- 
reation department  or  In  the  federal  gov  em- 
inent, etc    At  this  point  the  teacher  can  dis- 


cuss with  the  students  the  kind  of  racism 
and  discrimination  the  studanti)  observe 
every  day  In  their  community 

e  The  question  of  law  and  firder  then 
should  be  raised  in  terms  of  how  the  law  la 
being  enforced,  and  up<jn  whom  Is  It  being 
enforced"' 

f  Who  Is  interested  In  preserving  order"* 
Is  It  the  current  pe<"iple  who  have  pfiwer  and 
do  not  want  any  social  change  '  Do  these  same 
pecpple  who  want  order  violate  civll-rlghts 
laws  every  day  Finally  should  we  even  dis- 
cuss law  and  order  in  the  same  context ' 

g  Racism  in  Education  Clef  copies  of  Hob- 
sons  hrlef  in  the  case  of  Hobson  vs  Hansen, 
and  also  Judge  J  Skelly  Wright's  decision  In 
that  ca^e.  especially  the  section  concerning 
textbooks  Why  are  school  faclllUes  so  poor 
in  ghetto  areas ^  Whv  Is  the  record  of  stu- 
dent achievement  less  than  Is  considered 
satisfactory""  What  are  students  being  meas- 
ured by  and  for.  and  is  this  a  fair  way  to 
Judge  them' 

h  The  political  ••clout"  of  the  white  com- 
munity is  Illustrated  by  the  recent  develop- 
ments concerning  the  route  of  a  new  free- 
way through  the  District  of  Columbia.  Con- 
gress stopped  a  freeway  from  coming  down 
Wisconsin  Ave  through  wealthy  white  neigh- 
borhoods and  passed  a  law  prohibiting  free- 
ways west  of  rJth  St  N  W  and  then  tried 
to  put  the  "concrete  monster"'  through 
Br>.x>kland.  a  black  and  pocir  peoples"  nelgh- 
b<"irh<xxl.  according  to  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  the  Transportation  Crisis 

VII     A    MAJ<JII    POtNT    TO    DISCUSS    RECARDINC.    DR. 
KINU  S    MtTROER 

Many  iMvil  rights  leaders,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  and  mony  "fc'lks"  un  the  streets 
have  accused  a  sick  white  society,  a  racist 
white  society,  a  violent  society,  of  murdering 
Dr  King  Then  there  are  those  who  believe 
the  murderers  were  sick,  thus  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  individual  killer  or  killers.  Thus, 
the  burning  question  to  discuss  Is.  who  really 
killed  Dr  King? 

vm    sncGESTCO  reading  materul 

"The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X"  (Grove 
Press.  19651 

"Dark  Ohetto"'  by  Dr  Kenneth  B  Clark 
(Harper  v  Row.  19651 

Black  Power."  by  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
Charles   Hamilton    (Random   House,    1968) 

Tell  It  Like  It  Is.  by  Chuck  Stone  (Trident. 
1967  1 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorder  i  Bantam  Books.  1968 1. 

Black  Mans  Burden,  by  John  Oliver  Klllens 
(Trident  Press.  1965) 

Tally  3  Corner,  by  Elliot  Llebow  i  Little, 
lJ67i 

The  Negro  in  30th  Century  America,  by 
Jiihii  Hope  Franklin  and  Isidore  Starr  (Vln- 
tiige  Press  i 

The  Invention  of  the  Negro,  by  Earl  Coruad 
I  Hill  &  Wang   19661 

The  Black  Muslim  in  America,  by  C.  Eric 
Lincoln  i  Beacon  Press.  lt>65i 

What  Chance  for  Black  Power?  New  Re- 
public  .March  30,  1968 

Why  We  Can  t  Walt,  by  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr    I  Harper  «j  Row   1964) 

"An  .^dvcu-ate  of  Black  Power  Defines  It.  • 
by  Charles  V  Hamilton  in  the  New  "Vork 
"Times  Magazine.  .April  14.  1968 

"When  Black  Students  Take  Over  a  Cam- 
pus."    by     Ernest     Holsendolph     and     John 
Mathews,  p    10    New  Republic,  April  13.   1968 
The  Black  Power  RevcJt.  edited  by  Floyd 
B  Barbour  i  Porter  Sargent.  1968 ) . 

A  NEW  Kt.ND  or  TEACHING 

Discover  how  exciting  a  really  free-student- 
clirected  classroom  can  be  Join  us  m  volun- 
teering to  teach  In  Freedom  Schools  this 
spring  and  summer 

Call  the  Washington  Teachers"  Union. 
2"J3-.'460 

One  need  not  to  be  a  teacher  by  occupation 
to  teach  m  the  Freedom  School*. 


■A  HITE    RACISM 

Malcolm  X.  appearing  at  a  Harv.ird  Law 
School  forvim  on  Dec  16,  1964.  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  was  .isked  to  explain  the 
difference  between  white  racism  and  black 
r.ici.sm    He  said : 

■  If  we  react  to  white  racism  with  a  violent 
reaction  to  me  that's  not  bl.ick  racism  If 
yf>u  come  to  put  a  rope  around  my  neck  and 
I  hang  you  for  it.  to  me  thats  not  racism. 
"Yriurs  Is  racism,  but  my  reaction  has  nothing 
to  do  with  racism  My  reaction  Ik  the  reaction 
of  a  human  being,  reacting  to  defend  him- 
self and  protect  himself  This  Is  what  our 
people  havent  done,  and  some  of  them,  at 
least  at  the  high  academic  level,  dont  want 
to   But  most  of  us  arent  at  that  level  "' 

MARTIN  H'THER  KING  S  LA.ST  WARNING  ' 

"Our  national  government  is  playing  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  riots;  it  gambles  with 
another  summer  of  disaster.  Not  a  single 
basic  social  cause  of  riots  has  been  corrected. 
Though  ample  resources  lU-e  available,  they 
are  squandered  substantially  on  war  How- 
ever, the  inhumanity  and  Irrcspon-slbllity  of 
Congress  and  the  .■\dmlnlstration  are  not  a 
reflection  of  popular  attitudes— legislation 
to  abolish  slums  .md  end  all  unemployment 
have  been  endorsed  by  a  wide  majority  of 
the  American  people  in  reput-ible  jmiHs.  "Vft, 
these  positive  proposals,  like  the  recom- 
mendations ■  >!  the  Presidents  Ciimmus-slon 
on  Civil  Disorders,  will  be  filed  .iway  to 
gather  dust  if  the  people  do  not  generate 
relentless  pressure  on  Congress 

"It  WIS  obdurate  government  callousness 
to  misery  that  first  stoked  the  flames  of  rage 
and  frustration  With  unemployment  a 
scourge  in  Negro  ghettos,  the  government 
still  tinkers  wi"h  trivial  Ivalf-hearted  me.i.s- 
ures  refuses  still  to  become  an  employer  of 
l.ust  resort  It  asks  the  bu.silU'Ss  community 
to  solve  the  problem  as  though  Its  p;ist 
failures  qualitied  it  for  future  success  ""-  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Kings  last  letter  disking  sup- 
port for  his  march  in  Wiishlngt^m.  .is  re- 
printed in  I  F  Stones  Weekly  tor  April  1,'>. 
1968 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  wiien  we  are  con.'ilderinK  pa.v 
increa.ses  that  we  .should  look  at  the  riH.-- 
ord.  and  determine  whether  or  not  there 
IS  a  .situation  here  at  which  we  .should 
look  very  closely  to  .see  just  what  kind 
of  infurmalion  is  beini^  .suKKCsted  for 
the  student.s  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Nation  i.s  demanding  that  we  uet 
back  on  the  track  of  law  and  order.  If 
the  Members  do  not  believe  that,  then 
they  should  ijo  home  to  their  districU 
and  talk  to  their  people  Tlii.s  type  of 
lesson  plan.  I  siiy  in  all  kindness,  will 
result  only  in  chaos  in  this  country 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«mix)re.  The  time 
of -the  sentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  again  expired. 

'On  the  request  of  Mr  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  Whitener  w"as 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield"' 

Mr  WHITENER  I  yield  Kj  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Am  I  correct  in  as-siunint; 
that  the  Southern  Christian  Leadershuj 
Conference,  mentioned  as  having  a  part 
in  laying  out  this  program  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the 
same  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  which  intervened  in  the 
strike  of  izarba^je  disposal  workcns  m 
Memphis,    Tenn."*    Does    the    gentleman 


'  Transposed  from  original  copy  to  preserve 
continuity. 
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know   whether  this  Is  the  same  orga- 
nization? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  read  the  same  press 
reports  the  gentleman  has  read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting civil  rights,  or  having  something 
to  do  with  civil  rights,  the  organization 
intervened  in  the  garbage  disposal  strike 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  the  so-called  les- 
son plan  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Malcolm  X  is  quoted  very  liberally  along 
with  other  individuals  who  I  do  not  be- 
lieve can  be  likened  to  the  patriots  at 
the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further 

Mr,  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  heard 
a  single  word  from  the  so-called  city 
government  in  Washington  headed  by 
Mayor  Washington  or  Commissioner 
Washington  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
him,  in  protest  to  the  strike  by  teachers 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  on,  I  believe 
it  was,  March  6  or  7  of  this  year?  Did 
the  gentleman  hear  one  word  of  protest 
that  the  schools  were  closed,  that  the 
teachers  were  on  strike,  and  in  droves 
were  lobbying  Congress  for  a  pay 
increase? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  agree  that  a  society  will 
not  long  last,  a  democratic  society,  when 
the  schoolteachers  show  so  little  regard 
for  the  responsibility  that  they  have.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  desire  to 
resign,  they  certainly  can  do  so.  They 
should  not  show  a  callous  disregard  of 
the  welfare  of  their  students  by  walking 
out  of  the  cla.ssrooms  during  a  school 
session. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  share  a  con- 
cern for  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  colloquy 
a  moment  ago  have  pointed  out,  things 
are  not  as  v.e  would  all  like  to  see  them. 
There  is  concern.  But  where  I  would 
differ  with  these  gentlemen  is  in  what  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  about  it. 

Are  you  going  to  continue  with  a 
school  system  in  which  95  percent  of  all 
the  new  teachers  have  to  be  hired  on  a 
temporary  basis  because  you  could  not 
recruit  fiilly  qualified  teachers?  Are  you 
going  to  continue  with  that  kind  of  sit- 
uation? Or  are  you  going  to  go  along 
with  a  school  system  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  faculty  members  with  masters 
degrees  has  dropped  in  4  years  from  36 
percent  to  25  percent — and  this  is  one 
of  the  indices  which  is  depended  upon 
by  educators  to  test  the  quality  of  a 
school  system  and  to  give  leadership  in 
strengthening  the  curriculum  and  broad- 
ening the  curriculum?  Are  you  going  to 
go  on  with  that  iort  of  situation  indefi- 
nitely ?  Are  you  going  to  tolerate  a  school 
system  in  which  the  percentage  of  per- 
manent teachers  has  dropped  from  71 
IJercent  in  the  1956-57  year  to  a  low  of 
42.5  percent  in  1966-67?  Is  that  the  kind 
of  situation  that  you  want  to  perpetuate? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  we  do  not  de- 
feat this  amendment,  find  if  we  do  not 
pass  the  bill  as  the  committee  recom- 
mended it  to  the  House,  then  we  are  go- 
ing to  perpetuate  these  kinds  of  lower 
standards,  standards  that  arc  lower  than 
those  acceptable  to  any  Member  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  at  this  point  we 
should  talk  in  this  Hou.se  about  the  al- 
ternatives which  we  have.  I  think  any 
impression  that  this  oill  is  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  some  type  of  threat  should  im- 
mediately be  put  aside,  because  this  bill 
is  a  compromise  between  the  bill  origi- 
nally offered,  which  wa."  S7.000  per  year 
retroactive  to  October  of  last  year,  and 
other  proposals  that  were  made  in  the 
committee.  It  was  carefully  thought  out, 
and  a  tax  program  has  been  proposed  in 
support  of  it. 

The  thing  that  worries  me  most  of  all 
are  the  comments  of  some  of  the  lecent 
speakers,  who  seem  to  say  the  solution 
to  the  problem  we  have  in  Washington, 
D.C. — and  we  all  admit  it  is  a  desperate- 
ly difficult  time — is  some  type  of  "let  us 
punish  someone  now,"  or  "let  us  punish 
the  schoolchildren,"  or  "'let  us  not  pay 
the  teachers."  In  other  words,  "let  us 
drive  our  people  into  two  competing 
groups" — two  groups  competing  often  in 
a  violent  fashion. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of 
that.  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  be  a  part  of  that. 
I  have  heard  Member  after  Member  on 
this  floor  stand  and  say  that  one  of  the 
touchstones,  one  of  the  few  key  things 
that  can  now  be  done  in  this  countrj'  in 
our  cities  is  to  improve  our  educational 
.system  in  the  urban  centers,  so  that  our 
people,  black  and  white,  can  compete 
in  the  type  of  industiial  society  that  we 
have  today. 

Yet,  to  get  a  teacher  who  is  capable,  a 
teacher  who  is  dedicated,  a  teacher  who 
has  the  talent  to  go  into  a  central  city, 
we  must  pay  the  teacher  more  than  we 
pay  in  the  suburbs.  The  schools  in  the 
cities  are  more  difficult,  the  classes  are 
larger,  discipline  is  more  difficult,  and 
the  buildings  are  falling  down  aroimd 
them.  The  classes  are  not  integrated 
classes  in  this  city.  It  is  hard  to  try  to 
bring  people  In  to  do  the  things  that 
have  to  be  done  in  education  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  It  takes  a  salary  schedule  to 
do  it.  This  salary*  schedule  is  not  out  of 
line. 

To  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion about  the  report — and  I  think  the 
report  is  well  done — it  indicates  direct 
comparisons  on  pages  5,  6,  and  7  be- 
tween the  various  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  place  where  the  salary 
will  be  first  will  be  on  bringing  people  in, 
and  there  is  a  reason  for  that.  We  have 
the  most  difficult  recruiting  job  of  any 
place  in  this  geographic  area.  If  we 
want  to  bring  in  the  teachers  and  thus 
have  people  who  can  bridge  the  gap 
here,  if  we  are  to  have  dedicated  and 
good  people,  we  must  not  shut  them  out. 
Do  not  shut  out  the  people  who  can  real- 
ly begin  to  make  the  whole  educational 
system  work. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  know,  for  ex- 


ample, one  of  the  problems  in  the  riot- 
ing recently  here  was  with  schoolchil- 
dren. There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
children  should  not  be  released  from 
school  on  days  like  this.  If  we  are  to  im- 
prove this  situation  we  must  have  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  jieople  as  teachers. 

One  article  has  been  read  into  the 
Rkcord  here,  but  that  does  not  reprc- 
.sent  all  the  schoolteachers  who  get  up 
every  morning,  who  work  all  day  long, 
who  work  in  the  afternoon  to  correct 
papers,  and  who  go  to  school  in  the 
summertime  to  try  to  bring  themselves 
up.  n  we  are  s'oiUK  to  have  a  good  school 
.sy,'-tem,  this  bill  is  the  place  to  .si)end 
money  and  not  to  cut  back. 

Fmallv,  I  would  say  this  educational 
.sy.-tem  is  falliim  down  around  our  ears. 
Tiio  reading  level  for  students  in  many 
hitrh  school  cla.s.ses  is  the  sixth  grade 
level.  Children  read  at  the  third  grade 
level  in  the  sixth  grade.  I  send  my  chil- 
dren to  the  ijublic  schools  here,  and  I 
know  the  problems,  and  I  talk  to  the 
teachers.  We  do  not  have  much  time  if 
we  are  going  to  bring  in  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple we  need.  Give  them  a  break,  jjay 
them  this  salary,  and  maybe  we  will 
begin  to  make  some  steps  forward. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Sjjeakcr,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  ".vhat  the  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  with  respect  to 
the  students?  Do  they  rank  well  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  compared  with 
the  re.st  of  the  country,  or  what  is  the 
ranking  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  our  .school  system 
liere  we  have  one  high  school  that  ranks 
in  the  top  10  percent  of  .schools  of  the 
countiT.  and  the  remainder  of  the 
.schools  i-ank  in  the  bottom  10  percent 
in  America.  I  think  that  is  inexcusable 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  BELL.  Would  it  be  a  good  argu- 
ment for  wanting  to  make  the  center  cf 
American  Government  and  the  school 
system  of  the  American  Government 
ix)ssibly  the  top  school  system  :n  the 
Nation  or  at  least  among  the  top  rank- 
ing school  systems?  Would  that  be  an 
inspiration  or  would  it  not  be  im!)or- 
tant?  Should  not  this  be  done  to  help 
bring  our  whole  educational  system  up 
throughout   the  Nation? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  believe  it  should  be  the 
top  .system.  What  is  more,  we  have  the 
opportunity  here  to  show"  the  way  to 
the  other  metropolitan  centers  of  Amer- 
ica, to  show  how  they  can  improve  the 
center  school  .systems  that  are  deterioii- 
ating  .so  rapidly.  Public  education  as  •xc 
have  known  it  does  not  exist  in  many  of 
our  central  cities.  We  can  show  them  the 
way  it  can  be  put  back  together. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  has 
expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr  BELL  Is  it  not  also  very  impor- 
tant that  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
velop teachers  who  will  not  just  ko  Uj 
the  outlyuiK  suburban  areas  but  who 
will  go  into  the  areas  where  the  need 
really  exist-s '  Is  this  not  a  fundamental 
point  ■^ 

Mr  ADAMS  That  is  absolutely  true 
We  need  to  obtain  dedicated  teachers 
who  will  stay  In  the  central  school  dis- 
tricts This  is  true  throughout  America 
To  do  this,  they  must  be  paid  salaries  at 
lea,st  comparable  to  those  in  suburbia 

I  refer  any  Members  who  are  worried 
abtiut  the  size  of  these  salaries  to  the 
report  They  will  f^nd  we  will  not  be- 
come the  highest  at  the  masters  level 
and  at  the  doctor's  level,  where  we  need 
these  people 

Mr  BELL  In  my  opinion  one  of  the 
most  Important  factors  In  the  building 
up  of  our  school  system,  for  the  whole 
Nation.  Is  to  have  adequate  school- 
teachers 

Mr  ADAMS  Absolutely  the  teacher. 
more  than  tbe  building  or  any  other 
single  thing.  Is  the  important  thing  In 
an  elementary  school  or  a  junior  or 
senior  high  school. 

I  pray  that  the  House  will  reject  this 
amendment  and  vote  through  this  bill 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Speaks-  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Speaker,  earlier  in  the  debate  ref- 
erence was  made  to  a  local  newspaper 
8u-tlcle  One  thing  which  was  not  men- 
tioned was  the  fact  that  in  it  Is  a  story 
headlined.  "Teachers  Raises  Should  Not 
Involve  Any  DC  Sales  Tax  Hike  "  So 
declares  one  of  the  schoolteacher  union 
leaders 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Walter 
Washington,  the  Mayor,  has  come  up 
with  revenue  recommendations  which 
would  finance  the  proposed  pay  bill 

I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  Is  unfortunate  that  a 
strike  or  demonstration  was  even  sug- 
gested 

One  of  the  unlcn  leaders  called  me, 
and  I  advised  him  not  to  strike  or  dem- 
onstrate and  I  said.  "Becaus"  the  dis- 
position of  the  Congress  is  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  higher  salary  raises  for  the 
teachers,  police,  and  the  firemen,  any- 
way, simply  because  raises  are  strongly 
justified 

Now.  many  of  the  terrible  Ihln^is  we 
are  decrying  that  have  happened  re- 
cently in  the  city  and  that  have  been 
mentioned  here  today  still  do  not  solve 
the  problems  that  were  here  before  the 
disorders  and  will  remain  after  if  *e  do 
not  act 

At  the  same  time,  the  depressniK  facts 
are  these  In  1966  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia lost  almost  18  percent  of  Its  teacher 
corps,  the  highest  loss  in  40  years  The 
percent  of  permanent  teachers  has 
dropped  from  71  percent  in  1957  to  ap- 
l>roximately  35  percent  at  the  present 
time 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  teachers 
who  were  neuly  hired  by  the  District  in 
U(66  were  hired  as  temporal  les  meaning 
that  they  were  not  fully  qualified  This 
i3  incredible  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  unable  to  hire  it  cannot  compete  The 
District  of  Columbia  presently  ranks 
fifth  in  the  District  of  Columbia  metro- 
politan   area,    and    15th    out    of    the    20 


cities  with  over-  500,000  population 
I'rider  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill,  we 
would  move  up  to  near  the  top  But. 
already  Chicago  and  Detroit  are  offering 
close  to  $7,500  a  year  for  startii>ii  pay  or 
S500  more  than  the  bill  before  us 

Mrs  CIRIFT-TTHS  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  NEUSEN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  What  is  a  fireman 
in  the  city  of  Washington  paid' 

Mr  NEI^EN  We  will  i,'Pt  that  for  you 
m  just  a  moment 

Mr  McMILl^N  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield"' 

Mr  NELSEN  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee 

Mr  McMIIJJ\N   It  is  56,700 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  What  is  the  pro- 
posed pay' 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  ktentleman  yield' 

Mr  NELSEN,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  The  pro- 
posed salary  is  $8,000 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  Are  you  going  to 
pay  them  more  becau.se  they  are  better 
educated  or  because  they  are  men? 

Mr  NELSEN  I  am  sure  you  realize — 
and  you  and  I  are  not  m  disa+jreement — 
t^at  the  tt-achers  should  have  an  in- 
crease, and  I  think  your  point  is  well 
taken. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  Thank  you 

Mr  NELSE:N  I  have  nothing  but  com- 
pliment.s  for  those  who  are  careful  with 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  because  I  am  one 
of  them  However,  I  think  we  need  to 
recognize  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  hiring;  cnsis  exlsUs  and  is  getting 
worse,  if  that  is  possible,  I  have  nothing 
but  the  hlKhest  esteem  for  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  has  jjiven  me  and 
other  members  of  the  commiti.fe  help  in 
supporting  better  education  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  citt-  the  new  Federal 
City  College  and  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute,  the  first  public  colleges 
in  the  Enstrlct  Congressman  Whitener 
was  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  support  in 
educatuui  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  Mr  McMillan  Today,  the 
President  will  siiin  a  bill  to  authorize  an 
elected  School  Board  for  the  District  All 
of  these  needed  proi;rams  received  my 
support  and  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
men I  named  and  many  others  of  our 
Colleagues 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
uentleman  yield'' 

Mr  NELSEN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  WHITf.NER  I  think  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that  in  view  of  the  question 
asked  by  the  t:entlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan, from  1954  up  to  today,  the  teachers 
have  received  increases  which  amount  to 
a  71  2-perceiil  increase  m  pay  whereas 
the  police  and  firemen  have  only  received 
69  3  percent  Increase  So  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  fair  to  imply  that  the  Coniiress  has 
not  been  fair  to  the  .schoolteachers 

I  might  point  out  further  that  I  am 
told  by  some  of  those  who  have  worked 
here  for  many  years  that  m  1954  prac- 
tically all  of  the  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  if  not  all,  had  a  high  rating 
educationally  as  compared  to  schools  m 
other  parts  of  the  counti-y 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert' The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr  NelsenI  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WHITFNFJ?  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  NEI.SEN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  WHITENFJR.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  m  that  period  of  time 
you  have  had  a  71  2  percent  increase  in 
teachers'  pay,  you  have  a  situation  which 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Adams  I  paints  as  such  a  bleak  picture  of 
what  is  happening  to  the  schools  here. 
So  I  am  not  arguing  against  adequate 
pay.  but  I  take  it  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  in  effect  saying  that 
raising  the  pay  71.2  percent  for  the  teach- 
ers in  tlie  District  of  Columbia  has 
caused  a  retrogression  in  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  city 

Mr  NELSEN  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
It  was  the  committee's  almost  unan- 
imous disposition  to  treat  the  teachers 
better  salarywise.  It  is  a  matter  of  how 
far  do  you  go  and  how  far  do  we  need  to 
go  In  looking  at  teachers'  salaries  I  re- 
call looking  at  a  document  before  our 
committee  which  showed  that  Milwau- 
kee. Wisconsin,  has  a  starting  salary  of 
$6,800  a  year  I  would  much  rather  go  to 
Milwaukee.  Wis  .  to  teach  than  to  teach 
under  the  severe  conditions  currently  ex- 
isting in  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system. 

Mr  ABERNETHY  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  NELSEN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  ABERNETHY  Would  tlie  gentle- 
man tell  us  why' 

Mr  NELSEN  You  know  the  answer. 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  unrest,  bro- 
ken families,  and  discipline  problems  I 
hope  that  we  can  move  in  the  direction 
of  curing  those  problems.  Practically 
speaking,  the  schools  bear  the  brunt  of 
trying  to  fulfill  for  the  child  the  train- 
ing and  dlsciphne  he  does  not  get  m  a 
broken  or  impoverished  home 

M»  ABERNETHY  Is  Umt  not  the  rea- 
son wiiy  they  are  liaving  so  much  trou- 
ble m  getting  teachers  here'' 

Mr  NELSEN  Certainly,  but  we  need 
not  ;ust  teachers,  but  excellent  teachers. 
The  point  is  that  we  need  them  and  need 
them  now  'V'ou  cannot  punish  the  .schools 
for  the  problems  of  the  city  To  cure  the 
problems  you  must  start  by  improving 
the  schools. 

Mr  .\BERNETHY  What  if  you  dou- 
bled the  pay'  Would  not  the  .same  situa- 
tion still  prevail'' 

Mr  NELSEN  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  a  debatt  about  that.  The  point  is  I 
think  we  need  to  pass  this  bill.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  committee  reported 
the  bill  out  supporting  a  starting  salary 
of  S6.400  retroactive  to  October  1,  1967, 
and  rising  to  $7  000  commencing  Sep- 
tember 1.  1968. 
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I  believe  these  figures  are  modest  when 
you  consider  that  the  sums  do  not  put 
the  District  in  an  enormously  better  com- 
petitive position  with  school  systems  that 
do  not  have  half  the  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Competition  for 
teachers  is  fierce.  Washington  has  to 
compete  '^or  teacher  personnel  with  such 
cities  as  Chicago  and  Detroit.  We  have 
been  told  that  commencing  in  Septem- 
ber, Detroit's  starting  salary  will  be 
$7,500  or  $500  more  than  is  here  proposed 
for  the  Distilct  of  Columbia.  Chicago 
will  offer  a  starting  salary  of  $7,350;  this, 
too,  is  higher  than  what  this  modest  bill 
offers.  Other  cities  will,  no  doubt,  be 
considering  additional  salary  rises  to  en- 
hance their  competitive  position  in  the 
marketplace  for  good  teachers.  The  bill 
before  us.  as  you  can  see,  is  at  most  a 
holding  action  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  there  is  no  person  who  has 
ever  served  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  on  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  has  done  more  to 
try  to  take  care  of  the  people  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  to  take  care  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  or  money  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

He  and  I  agreed  that  the  $7,000 — the 
report  of  $7,000  I  did  not  vote  for  it  in 
the  main  bill  but  I  agreed  to  go  along 
with  it  just  the  same  and  write  the 
report  because  I  would  like  to  say  that 
since  we  reported  this  bill  out  there  have 
been  some  happenings  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  District  in  recent  days 
which  I  think  should  be  looked  into.  The 
Budget  Director  sent  a  budget  down  here 
asking  for  an  increase  in  taxes,  for 
Instance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  again  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  McMillan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nelsen  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  since  that 
time  we  know  that  there  have  been  sev- 
eral hundred  business  establishments 
burned  up  in  the  Nations  Capital,  and 
I  just  wonder  where  we  are  going  to  get 
the  taxes  to  pay  for  this  additional  mon- 
ey for  the  teachers  and  for  the  police  as 
well  as  everjone  else.  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  am  opposing  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  think  the  point  is  well 
taken  and  I  think  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  have  been  tragic.  But, 
concerning  the  schools  problem,  I  want 
to  mention  the  fact  that  Mayor  Wash- 
ington and  Congressman  Broyhill  met 
with  the  leaders  of  the  teachers  union 
and  begged  them  not  to  disrupt  the 
school  program — not  even  for  a  minute — 
and  at  this  time  I  wish  to  compliment 
my  colleague  as  well  as  the  Mayor.  Many 
of  us  realize  that  Mr.  Washington  had  a 
vei-y  difflcult  role  to  play  and  did  a  ca- 
pable job  in  providing  good  leadership 
during  the  disturbances. 


But  I  must  say,  and  this  is  my  sincere 
conviction,  that  the  action  that  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  is  fully  justified.  csi)e- 
clally  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  we 
look  at  the  .salaries  paid  in  this  and  other 
towns  just  for  a  receptionist  we  realize 
that  the  .salaries  in  this  bill  is  not  nut 
of  line.  Especially  in  this  city  where 
prices  are  .'^ky-hiyh.  And  teacher.s  must 
live.  too. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  passed  in  its  present  form  and 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gude.  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Nelsen  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. ) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  aen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
performed  a  great  senice  to  the  city  of 
Washington  over  a  number  of  years.  He 
also  performed  a  !:;ieat  service  in  helping 
to  establish  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute,  an  institute  which  is  so  impor- 
tant in  providing  the  type  of  education 
which  is  going  to  make  the  city  move 
upward. 

I  certainly  do  not  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress is  acting  under  pressure  here  or 
that  it  will  act  under  pressure  of  threats 
of  violence.  I  think  our  support  of  this 
legislation  is  just  and  right.  Education 
has  always  been  a  key  factor  in  our  so- 
ciety. A  good  educational  system 
throughout  the  coimtry.  has  the  jjoten- 
tial  for  solving  many  of  our  problems. 
In  particular  now,  good  urban  school 
systems  are  imperative  if  progress  is  to 
be  made  in  removing  the  root  causes  of 
our  domestic  crisis. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
McMillan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  McMillan) 
there  were — ayes  10.  noes  44. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HORTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Horton:  On 
page  9.  Immediately  after  the  table  appear- 
ing above  line  3,  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(8)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  31-1522  (c)  )  ts  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe  min- 
imum qualifications  for  nppointment  to  such 
position.';  and 

"(B)   by  striking  out  ihe  fifth  sentence." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
amendment  would,  first,  remove  the  cur- 
rent 5-percent  maximum  ratio  of  teaciier 
aides  to  teachers;  and,  second,  remove 
the  present  requirements  that  such  aides 
possess  a  minimum  education  of  at  least 
60  semester  hours  from  an  accredited 


collesc.  and  would  allow  the  school  board 
io  set  the  educational  requirements. 

Because  of  the  ratio  limit,  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  employ  only  apjiroxi- 
mately  350  aides  to  help  7,000  teachers. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  there  arc  ai)iiroximately 
l.")0.000  i)upi!s  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  sy.stem  who  must  share  the  350 
teacher  aides.  For  purposes  of  compaii- 
.son,  I  would  like  t-o  cite  some  statistics 
from  .several  other  .schonl  districts  around 
the  country  which  show  the  extent  of 
teacher  aides  used  in  both  urljan  and 
nonurban  districts. 

In  Rock  Hill.  S.C,  there  are  85  paid 
teacher  aides  for  only  12.000  students. 
Tavares,  Fla.,  has  200  aides  and  220  v;il- 
luiteers  for  13.000  students 

In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  with  31,000  stu- 
dents, there  are  269  paid  teacher  aides. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  110,000  pupils,  has 
1,000  teacher  aides  with  380  volunteers. 

Pittsburgh  has  77,000  students  with  256 
paid  aides. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  have 
a  total  of  112,000  pupils  and  500  teacher 
aides  in  addition  to  nearly  100  volun- 
teers. 

Pikeville.  Ky,.  has  187  teacher  aides  for 
18.000  students. 

Frederick.  Md..  has  104  teacher  aides 
for  16.000  students. 

Louisville.  Ky.,  has  230  aides  and  150 
volunteers  for  69,000  students. 

Rochester,  N.Y..  my  home  community, 
employs  450  paid  professional  aides  for 
2.300  teachers,  nearly  one  aide  for  every 
five  teachers,  where  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  restricted  to  one  for  every  20. 

In  none  of  the  cities  I  have  mentioned 
above  is  the  problem  of  inner-city  ed- 
ucation so  severe  as  it  is  in  Washington, 
and  the  ratio  of  para-professional  aides 
per  student  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  lower  than  any  of  the  others,  because 
of  the  5  percent  limitation,  which  my 
amendment  seeks  to  repeal. 

I  might  add  that  this  amendment 
requests  no  new  or  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  hiring 
teacher  aides,  it  merely  gives  the  board 
of  education  needed  flexibility  to  allocate 
funds  for  the  teacher  aide  program  out 
of  the  present  budget.  This  amendment 
provides  no  additional  money,  but  does 
provide  a  sorely  needed  flexibility  in 
educational  policy  and  action  that  can 
help  to  bring  the  .school  system  of  this 
city  into  the  1960's.  The  many  city  school 
systems  I  have  cited  above  have  become 
part  of  a  national  educational  movement 
to  employ  srreater  numbers  of  teacher 
aides  in  order  to  reduce  the  effects  of  a 
teacher  shortage,  which  results  in  larger 
classes. 

It  has  been  found  in  virtually  cvei-y 
school  system  where  aides  are  used  ex- 
tensively that  teachers  have  more  l:me 
and  freedom  to  teach. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
a  letter  wiiich  I  have  recci\ed  from  the 
principal  of  the  Garrison  Elementary 
School  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  Rives  a  very  good  illustration  of 
the  practical  use  of  teacher  aides,  and  I 
believe  it  pretty  well  defines  what  these 
teacher  aides  do.  I  am  quoting  from  a 
letter  from  Gloria  Jones,  principal  of  the 
Garrison  Elementary  School  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  says: 
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Fur  the  past  3  years  we  have  had  10  teach- 
er   udes  It  Oarrtson  Elementary  Schof4 

ITiev  have  functlnnefl  ndef]>jaf'lT  In  varl- 
(1119  W.IV9  One  of  their  primarv  assetjt  haa 
been  as  friendly  adults  *h(*.e  attitude  with 
the  children  ronvevs  a  feellntf  of  persmal 
respect,  interest  and  arceptaiice  to  eirh 
child  They  give  direct  personal  attention 
and  encouragement  to  euoh  child,  ranging 
from  a  converiwulon  after  s<-hool  or  In  th« 
Umchrocim  to  a  wink  or  smile  In  class  They 
are  concerned  when  th<>  children  ure  Injured 
or  have  difficulty  with  their  studies 

Their  work  in  the  classroom  has  beon  in- 
valuable to  the  te.icliers  Since  the  aides 
perfurm  all  routine  clerical  Jobs,  they  free 
the  te.^chers  to  carry  en  their  educational 
proKriun  In  addition,  the  .ildes  ser. e  aa  the 
teachers'  a-iststanta  in  preparUii?  instruc- 
tional materials  i-orrecting  papers  operat- 
ing; duplicating  and  audio-visual  machine.s, 
and  checking  out  textbooka  and  library 
books. 

Under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
teacher,  the  aides  work  directly  with  in- 
dividual pupils  and  small  groups  In  activities 
related  to  Instruction  and  enrichment  ac- 
tivities such  :is  language  dcvelopmfnt  reme- 
dial remlini;  gar!n>^  and  nimber-fai-t  games 
f*n.>m  time  ta  time  the  aides  assume  respon- 
sibility vh!!e  Ore  children  are  W'rkl!ig  inde- 
peiulei'.'.v  .11  .i.-i.-l>;nments  "r  when  they  are 
engitged  in  some  other  ncuvlty  ouu-ude  the 
cliVi-sriKim 

The  teacher  aide  program  has  added  a  sec- 
ond adult,  carefully  selected  '.nd  trained  to 
work  with  children  This  direct  a."!sistj>nce 
to  their  teachers  at  CiarrUon  School  n.is 
slgn;rtc,ir;'.!y  Improved  both  teacher  and 
pupil  morale  and  the  etluc  itloruu  progrini 
In  general  at  Cl.4rruiun  .Schoi.l  We  need  more 
of  these  qualified  and  dedicated  persons 

Mr  Speaker  I  also  would  point  out 
that,  because  of  thi.s  a-percnt  rpstric- 
tion.  the  District  of  Coliin'.bia  i.s  nnt  able 
to  share  in  th.e  u.se  of  FViiera!  funds  nnr 
to  fc;et  additional  P<<l(ral  funds  under  th-- 
Educational  Professlon.s  Developmpi.t 
Act  for  t^iunin^,'  t«'ach'T  .ude.*;  I  think 
that  here  we  are  rrM.nctinK  the  DLstrict 
unnecessarily,  and  this  restriction  should 
not  b«'  jHiTnitted 

Again.  Mr.  Sp-niker  I  want  to  talk  In 
terms  of  the  need  for  tiiese  teacher  aides. 
The  Republican  cooidinaimK  c>mmittee 
earlier  this  month  issued  a  Vfr>"  mean- 
ingful and  well-coi'.sidered  position  pap<r 
on  'Urtjan  Education,  I'r  )blcnis  and  Pri- 
orities. An  im;>ortant  s«'K'nient  of  this 
paper,  on  pa^^e  10.  undess«.-or<  s  the  need 
for  parapmre.vuonals  m  urban  school 
system.-;    It  states,  and  I  quote 

To  relieve  tiie  heavy  lotiU  on  the  profes- 
sional t«i.-jier.  greattr  use  should  be  matle 
ol  teaching  aos.suiiit^  recruited  whenever 
ptAosible  from  tiie  i;i.rL.ediaie  .i  niiiiuruty. 
Personnel  of  thla  t:-;>f  v.>-'UlU  reUwe  the 
teacher  of  the  ^^r  !e:i  f  many  tasks  which 
are  lmport.itit  to  c;i--isrx<m  ."ind  school  op- 
erations but  do  not  require  the  preparation 
o(  a  proletisional  teacher  They  could  also 
serve  as  another  conxmunlcatlon  link  t>e- 
Ivkeeu   tl^ie   teacher    uid  cutnmunity 

So  ends  the  quote  froni  the  Republican 
ciK)idinati!it;  committt^  which  was  just 
K--sued  this  month 

I  am  also  gratified  and  proud  that 
i.ine  of  oiu-  colleagues  In  the  House  serve 
on  the  coordir.atina  committee  They  are 
Mevsrs  Ger.ald  Ford.  Leslie  Aren'j.s. 
MtLUN  Laird.  John  Rhodes.  H  Alle.v 
Smuh  Bob  Wilson,  CH^RLEs  Goopell. 
Hi>  H.M<ri  PoFF  and  William  Cr.^.mer  they 
had  a  share  In  the  preparation  and 
adoption   of    this   farsisjhted    document. 


Wi-  can  take  up  the  challenge  of  thi.s 
document  for  Uie  WA.siiini;U)ii  .school 
system  by  toflay  making  it  p<ifi.-vible  for 
the  use  of  leat-her  a-ssistaiiUs  to  be  ex- 
panded. 

In  ad<lition  t.)  eliminating  any  p<>r- 
cnua.e  restriction  on  the  number  of 
teacher  aides  which  the  school  system 
can  employ,  my  amendment  would  give 
the  Board  of  Education  the  responsibility 
for  setting  educational  requliements  for 
teacher  aides  who  aie  hired  Presently 
there  is  a  statutory  provision  rcquiiing 
a  mlmmum  of  60  semester  hours  of  col- 
lege work  for  teacher  aides  Tliis  is  un- 
realistic and  restrictive,  bccau.se  the 
duties  of  these  aides  are  not  such  as  to 
require  a  college  background  These  peo- 
ple are  hired  to  serve  as  paraprofcssion- 
als.  not  as  teachers 

There  is  no  question  that  teacher  aides 
must  be  capable  of  working  with  chil- 
dren and  Icenaeers.  and  they  must  have 
certain  clerical  or  Other  nonprofessional 
skills 

Today  the  President  Is  slgnln'.,-  into  a 
law  a  bill  providini:  for  an  elected  School 
Board  in  the  Di.stilct  of  Columbia  One 
benefit  of  this  new  Board  could  be  that 
it  relieves  the  Congress  of  this  burden  so 
that  the  Board  nf  Education  could  estab- 
lish the  qualifications  and  requirements 
for  these  teacher  aides 

Mr  BELL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  HORTON  I  yield  to  the  i;cnt]eman 
from  California 

Mr  BELL  Mr  Sp«>Rker,  I  com^mend 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  excellent 
statemei.t  I  certainly  .siipi>ort  his 
aniendjnent 

Ci-Hild  the  eetitleman  tell  me.  In  eco- 
nomically drpri.  e<l  areas  such  as  certain 
areas  :n  this  I>lstnct,  whether  or  not 
teachers'  aides  woiild  t)e  of  con.siderable 
help  to  TOungsters  wh<j  maybe  in  a  pe- 
nod  of  time  would  be  dr')i>")uts  and  caiLse 
some  ot  the  educational  problems  we 
have  had  here  and  In  other  areas'* 

M.-  MORION  Y.s  I  think  the '^entle- 
ma.'i  makes  a  very  mtod  p»iint.  and  that 
w.us  made  in  the  report  of  the  coordinat- 
ing conunitteiv  One  of  the  prime  uses 
In  the  schools  where  thtt>e  teachers' 
aides  are  being  used  throm:liout  the 
country  is  that  they  do  tnve  ;ussistance 
and  in  many  cases  per.stxiai  attention  to 
potential  dropouts — particularly  where 
there  are  lar.;e  clasoeii.  It  seems  to  mc 
that  Its  important  even  as  salaries  for 
teachers  is  that  ti-acheis  in  ui-t>an 
schools  need  to  be  provided  with  ca- 
pable assistants  so  they  can  hitve  addi- 
tional help  in  the  classrooms, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  Members  of  the 
House  will  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
in  Lippositiiin   to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  trencleman  from  New 
York  has  presented  his  amendment,  but 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  failed  to  set 
forth  really  some  imixjrtant  aspects  of  it 
which  we  sliould  all  consider, 

L'nder  the  pre.*:ent  law  the  teachers' 
aides  must  have  at  least  60  semester 
hours  at  an  accredited  junior  college, 
college,  or  university  Under  the  Gentle- 
man s  amendment  there  would  not  be 
any  such  requirement,  becau.se  his 
amendment  says  the  Board  of  Education 


shall  prescribe  minimum  qualifications 
for  such  pcKsilions, 

When  this  matter  flisl  came  t>o  the 
Con:;ie.ss,  the  Commi.ssioners  ol  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  .sent  up  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Cnmnuttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  recommended  that  such 
employees  have  at  least  3  years  or  more 
of  coUece  The  commutee  and  the  Con- 
iiress  reduced  the  requirement  to  2  years 
of  colle:;e,  which  is  very  rea.sonable  Now 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
has  referred  to  many  other  cities  of  the 
countiy,  but  he  ha.s  not  yet  pointed  out 
that  in  many,  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try these  teachers'  aides  do  not  liavc  any 
college  training,  and  there  is  no  such  re- 
quirement. 

Tlie  i^entleman  also  su^ucsts  that  un- 
der Uie  bill  that  is  now  before  us.  unless 
It  IS  amended  as  the  ^^entleman  sugnests, 
tl-.eie  can  only  be  3,58  aides  appointed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  moment  tliere 
are  698  of  tho.se  aides  working  in  the 
.schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
the  gentleman  is  undercstimalint;  entire- 
ly the  number  of  aide.s  that  they  now* 
have.  The  limitation  of  5  percent  was 
plixced  into  the  law  after  hearing  the  Dis- 
tinct Commissioner  some  2  or  3  years 
ago — it  \va.->  fully  considered  by  Uie  Com- 
mittee. 

The  gentleman  apparently  has  not 
been  m  touch  wlUi  ins  fx-ople  lately — 
unless  thi'y  disagree  i;reatly  with  the 
people  I  represent — because  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  spending.  The  estimate 
for  the  .:;enUeman  s  proposal  Ls  an  in- 
crea.se  'if  -s'J  million 

Mr,  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
jtenLleman  yiekP 

Mr  W^HTENER  I  yield  to  the  lentle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  Uie  gentle- 
man made  so  many  alletjations  that  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  refer  to  all  of  tliem 

Mr  WIUTENER.  I  made  no  allega- 
tions   I  made  statements  of  fact. 

Mr.  HORTON,  Hr.st  of  all.  with  respect 
to  the  last  statement  the  ;;entleman  made 
about  cost,  this  will  not  cost  any  addi- 
tional amount  except  as  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  In  other 
words,  there  are  funds  available  now, 

Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  ' 

Mr  WHITENER,  Will  the  gentleman 
let  me  resjxind  to  that? 

The  Tcntleman  Is  savins,  in  the  typical 
manner  of  the  spenders.  "Leave  it  to 
th& Appropriations  Committee  to  do  what 
the  Congress  ought  to  face  up  to  In 
auth.orizations" 

Mr  HORTON,  That  is  not  what  I  am 
sayinu'.  if  the  pentleman  will  yield.  Wliat 
I  am  saymu'  is  that  there  is  money  now 
that  could  be  u.sed  for  these  teacher 
aides,  and  tins  would  not  cost  any  addi- 
tional sums  other  than  what  Is  in  the 
budget  at  the  present  time 

Mr  WHITENER  Perhaps  the  ::entle- 
man  can  tell  us  where  all  this  money  is, 
becau.se  we  have  all  been  looking  for  it 
for  a  lonp  time. 

Mr  HORTON  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  want  to  make  the  point  that 
this  amendment  has  tlie  support  of  the 
Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Commis.sioner  Washington;  of  the 
City  Council;  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Board  of  Education;  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Education  Association;  of  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  Teachers  Union;  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Parent  Teachers 
As.sociation;  and  also  is  included  in  the 
Pas.sow  report,  which  was  a  recent  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  sy.stem  by  the  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University. 

The  point  I  make  is.  Yes,  the  5-percent 
it'stiiction  was  adopted  on  a  look-see 
bnsis  some  2  oi  3  years  ago  by  the  Con- 
gie.ss. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  do  not 
yield  further, 

Mr  HORTON  We  should  make  some 
changes,  and  leave  this  up  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  should  appropri- 
ately have  the  respon.sibility  for  hiring 
and  qualifying  teacher  aides, 

Mr,  WHITENER,  I  might  point  out.  I 
am  happy  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
that  the  Washington  Teachers  Union 
had  advocated  the  expenditure  of  S2  mil- 
lion more,  I  regret  very  much  that  their 
official  publication  indicates  that  the 
head  of  their  union  says  that  unless  the 
teacheis  join  the  fight  against  the  pro- 
po.sed  District  of  Columbia  .sales  tax  in- 
ciea.se  part  of  their  anticipated  i^ay 
rai.se  may  be  eaten  up  by  higher  taxes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Whitener 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  < 

Mr.  WHITENER,  The  gentleman  has 
again  pointed  out  what  we  hear  .so  often, 
that  there  are  always  great  spenders  who 
are  willinu'  to  spend  but  complain  about 
taxes. 

The  sjcntkinan  from  New  York  has 
pioiKi.scd  the  expenditure  of  an  addi- 
tional $2  million,  when  we  are  aheady 
providiiiL'  teacher  aides.  698  of  them,  and 
we  have  had  no  sreat  contention  on  the 
part  of  the  PTA's  or  anybody  else  before 
our  committee  saying  they  do  not  have 
an  adequate  number. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  be  .soundly  trounced. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opixisition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I  believe  that  supporting  or  opposing 
this  amendment  docs  not  indicate  wheth- 
er one  is  for  or  against  teacher  aides, 
whether  one  is  for  a  certain  type  of  clas- 
sification or  allocation  or  pay,  or  whether 
or  not  one  supports  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  to  what  the 
committ.c-e  recommended  m  this  partic- 
ular field. 

Mr,  Speakci .  there  are  presently  actu- 
ally two  uroups  of  these  noninstructional 
aides  in  the  District  school  .system.  First, 
we  have  what  are  called  "teacher-aides," 
and  their  duties  were  described  in  the 
act  of  November  13,  1966.  as  follows: 

To  .issist  teac'ners  by  performing  such  non- 
Instructional  duties  .IS  setting  up  science  ex- 
periments, monitoring  llbranes  or  home- 
rcK>ms.  acting  as  lay  leaders,  correcting  test 
papers,  and  similar  duties. 

Then  we  have  another  group  which  we 
refer  to  as  "classroom  assistants."  These 


employees  perform  more  menial  duties. 
such  as  maintenance  and  checking  of 
equipment,  helping  students  with  various 
physical  problems,  erasing  blackboards, 
and  so  forth. 

The  teacher  aides,  the  uroup  actually 
referred  to  in  this  i^ropo.sed  amendment, 
are  authorized  on  a  level  of  GS-4.  with  a 
starting  salary  of  in-  re  than  S4.900  per 
year.  Tlie  cla.s.sroom  assistant.s  aie  clas- 
sified as  GS-2,  and  loroive  a  stai'iin-  iiay 
of  S4.108. 

What  this  amendment  .seeks  lo  do.  as 
I  understand  it.  is  to  eliminate  the  5-iier- 
cent  ceiliiiK  that  we  provided  in  the  act 
of  November  13.  1966.  as  to  the  nurnbe'- 
of  teacher  aides,  and  the  requirement 
that  they  have  at  least  60  semester  hours 
or  routihly  2  years  of  collei'e  educ-alion 

There  is  no  limit  whatsoever  in  the 
present  law  for  the  number  of  classrnj,n 
a.ssistants. 

Under  the  jircsint  law.  or  at  tlie  .ires- 
ent  time  there  is  a  total  of  121  ol  these 
teachers"  aides  actually  emtiloyed.  So 
why  should  we  lift  the  ceiling;  of  5  per- 
cent, wlien  under  the  present  cfilins;  the 
citv  is  authorized  lo  have  as  many  us 
358  teachers'  aides?  There  is  no  need  for 
this  amendment  to  ppimit  the  hiring  of 
more  of  these  teacheis'  aide.-  The  real 
thrust  of  the  amrnclmeiit  of  the  'entle- 
man  from  New  York  i.?  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  60  semetcr  hour.s  of  col- 
lege education  and  thus  to  lower  the 
qualifications  of  the.se  teachers'  aides 
Actually,  if  it  is  de.sirable  to  lower  these 
standards,  they  can  ju.st  f:o  ahead  and 
hire  more  of  the  classroom  assistants 
which  are  already  authorized  in  an  un- 
limited number  at  the  GS-2  level,  at  a 
salan-  of  $4,108  a  year.  When  it  comes  to 
the  reclassification  of  thc^e  people  from 
GS-2  to  GS-4.  however.  I  believe  wo 
should  leave  thi.s  up  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commi-ssion,  This  is  a  very  technical 
question,  and  it  should  not  l^e  done  Ijv  an 
amendment  made  here  on  Die  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

As  was  iiointed  out  by  the  '.ientlenian 
from  North  Carolina  i  Mr,  Whiten-er  I 
when  this  measure  was  first  considered 
by  the  committee,  the  District  govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  recommended  at  that  time 
that  the  educational  requirements  be 
placed  at  a  minimum  of  3  years  of  col- 
lege. Now.  in  just  a  little  more  than  1 
year,  we  are  advocating  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  that 
standard  be  completely  abolished,  or  that 
the  2-year  limitation  which  we  provided 
in  the  bill  be  abolished.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  colloquy  about  the  cost  of 
this  legislation.  Its  cost  is  S3  million  a 
year,  just  for  teachers'  salaries.  If  the 
full  number  of  teachers'  aids  authorized 
in  existing  law  were  hired,  this  would 
cost  approximately  S2  million  more. 
If  we  lift  the  ceiling  entirely,  then  we  do 
not  know  how  much  more  it  will  cost. 
The  real  thrust  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  increase  the  GS-2  to  GS-4 
ratings,  and  we  have  already  provided  a 
three-step  increase  in  salaries  for  both 
levels.  GS-2  and  GS-4.  So  what  we  are 
doing  is  not  only  i-eclassifying  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  lowering  the  educational  standards 
of  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system,  but  we  are  also  adding 


another  pay  increase  on  top  of  three 
salary  Increa.ses  they  have  already  had. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  concerned  about  fis- 
cal problems  here,  we  should  take  a  lonr:. 
hard  look  at  this  liarticular  amendment. 

Two  years  ago.  when  this  teachers' 
aide  program  was  first  recommended,  it 
was  .upge.stfd  that  it  be  created  m  order 
to  iiel|)  m  the  schools  in  the  impoverished 
and  tl!pii\ed  areas  of  the  District  "i 
(".ihiinbi.i.  We  set  it  uj)  completely  on 
that  ba'i,-.  The  :i-pereent  iimilanon 
aire  ady  aiitluin/i  d  is  enough  to  take  ca'o 
of  these  drpiived  and  depressed  areas. 
Furtliermore.  the  District  Committee 
studied  liiis  matter,  and  considered  it  in 
detail  before  recommending  auain.st  it. 
If  we  have  to  ciiange  this  law  in  any 
fii'th,.'!-  v.ay.  v.e  .'hould  study  it  in  great 
detail  eii'i  iia\r'  heariii'-'s  on  it.  Al.so.  ve 
'.ill  !)a\e  ".he  matter  m  eoiiference  with 
iiie  S'lifite  in  ,ui.^t  a  fi  w  days. 

The  SPEAKER  jHO  tempore  Mr, 
Ai.iiFRi  '.  The  time  of  the  ■^■enlleman  lias 
cxinied- 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Yiiuinia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  (•on,senl  to  ino- 
ceeri  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reciuesi  ol  the  .Lienthman 
from  Virginia'.' 

'I'herc  vas  no  objection 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker,  v.ill  the 
g(  ntlcman  yield '.^ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Viif  inia.  I  yield  fo 
Die  '.entleman  from  North  Carolina, 

Mr,  WHITENER  I  take  it  from  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  he  is  sayuiu 
that  this  amendment  mivht  well  be  a 
lesson  in  how  to  Micnd  more  monev  and 
to  reduce  the  ciualitv    .1  education 

Mr.  BROYHILL  ol  Vii-mia.  'n,,.l 
V,  ould  be  the  net  result  as  I  .' re  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  .Sjieaker.  I  mo»e  to 
^  ti  ike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  lesiiect  to  tl,,.- 
amendment.  I  first  ha\e  a  little  difficulty 
V.  ith  the  eentleman  from  North  Caiolina 
m  that  the  last  time  we  debatid  educa- 
tion I  was  su(.;gestin-'  we  ouL'ht  to  iia\e 
extra  pay  for  iJolicemen  who  had  2  yeai'-, 
of  college  or  60  credit  hours.  Yet  now 
the  '-'entleman  seems  to  be  indicatin-' 
that  we  should  maintain  a  GO  semester 
hour  requirement  for  the  teacheis'  aid'-s 
or  that  we  should  nfit  allow  them  to  he'p. 
I  am  not  strenuously  obicctiii'i  to  the 
60  semester  hours  here  and  I  wondeicd 
about  the  ';entlemen's  jDosition. 

Mr,  WHITENER,  Mr.  Speaker  "^mH 
the-  ;;eritlcman  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  ADAMS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  •-•entle- 
man. 

Mr,  WHITENER.  My  reply  to  the 
aentleman  will  be  that  I  really  did  not 
realize  when  the  gentleman  made  the 
statement  that  he  and  some  of  my  other 
friends  around  here  had  such  an  influ- 
ence on  me.  When  I  came  to  ih»  Con- 
gress I  was  a  consi-stent  individual.  If  I 
am  inconsistent  now.  I  have  been 
brought  to  it  by  association. 

Mr.  ADAMS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  WniTE.%-Enl, 

I  just  wanted  to  remind  .vou  all  of 
that  because  I  think  it  is  important  at 
this  time  that  we  look  at  what  is  Ijciir:^ 
done  with  the  teachers'  aides. 

I  would  say  this:  For  example,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  would  not  neccs- 
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sarily  cost  more  money,  biit  it  does  pro- 
vide an  opptirtunity  for  a  derision  to  be 
made  by  superintendents  and  principals 
as  U)  how  they  will  handle  a  classroom 
problem 

For  example,  in  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  here — and  I  can  Ust  some 
of  them,  for  example,  in  the  class  In 
which  my  child  is  bemi:  in.struct-cd  there 
are  36  pupils  in  that  class  witfi  only  one 
teacfier  I  can  see  a  deci.sion  beint;  made 
by  a  principal  of  a  school  that  she  is 
better  off  to  try.  Instead  of  lowering 
those  classes  to  28 — and.  certainly,  we 
would  like  to  lower  them  all  to  22  or  23 — 
that  with  the  money  available  at  least 
putiiiik;  an  aide  m  that  classroom  would 
give  the  teacher  the  time  to  do  the 
grading  and  have  the  contacts  and  to  do 
the  thi:;Ks  with  the  child  ttiat  are 
necessary. 

If  you  are  colntj  to  have  cla.S6es  of  30 
and  atx>ve — and.  certainly,  in  some  of 
the  schools  where  you  have  some  cUs- 
clplinary  problem.s — an  aide  in  such 
cla.Nsroom  couJd  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  that  cla.ss.  This  does  not  mean 
you  are  srx'fiding  more  money  You  are 
allocating  thase  resources  in  a  different 
way 

I  agree  with  the  earlier  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  Lhe  CominitU'e  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  a:io  indicated  he 
was  offeniik,'  some  amendments  to  this 
bill  that  were  different  than  when  we 
came  out  of  the  comm.ttee  with  tfie  bill. 
because  he  had  a  feelini:  about  some 
things  that  have  hapt)ened  since  the  bill 
came  in.  I  too  feel  there  have  been  some 
chank;es 

However.  I  want  to  say  this  There  are 
a  numk)€r  of  person:?  on  the  committee 
who  are  supporting  the  increa.ses  fur 
teachers  and  the  teachers'  aides  And. 
we  will  also  support  the  ta.x  increases  in 
order  Ui  balance  the  budtjet  ;n  that  par- 
ticular area. 

It  seems  to  'iie  that  we  should  under- 
stand and  recognize  these  problems 
throughout  Uie  Nation  ui  this  impor- 
tant area  of  education,  but  on  this  par- 
ticular Issue  and  in  this  particular  area 
we  should  be  able  to  surmoimt  the 
obstacles  which  stand  m  uur  way  a^nd 
find  the  solutions. 

There  may  be  other  areas  where  we 
will  have  to  cut  and  if  we  have  to  do  It. 
we  wiU  Some  of  us  supported  the  flexible 
bondin-:  proposal  which  if  atiopted  vras 
designed  to  borrow  money  for  capital 
improvements. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  believe  m  America 
Th.s  IS  Line  of  the  only  ways  we  can  save 
the  central  parts  of  our  cities.  I  do  Bot 
say  that  by  merel>'  spending  more  money 
there  will  be  the  answer  But  I  say  that 
there  are  some  answers  here  and  educa- 
tion IS  one.  and  that  we  do  not  have  to 
have  two  separate  societies  growing  In 
this  country.  This  in  m>'  opmion  rep- 
resents one  of  the  be.--t  ways  to  prevent 
a  disaster  and  I  tlunk  we  sh.ou'.d  all  agree 
Uiio:;  a  proi;:am  to  a\o:d  this. 

Mr  BELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  i-equiaiie  number  of  words. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
the  largest  smf;le  use  of  funds  ij.  for 
teachers'  aides.  I  just  wanU'd  to  point 
that  out. 


Now  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tingui.sh.ed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr    Hurton  I 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  S(>eaker.  I  am  glad 
tliat  the  gentlem.m  fiom  California 
made  that  ;x)itit  I  also  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  with  respect 
to  the  allegation  th.it  this  would  cost 
some  $2  million  more  .Actually,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Ifou.se  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  never 
provided  a  cent  for  teachers'  aides  .sal- 
aries in  the  District  schools  nor  are  they 
askinu'  now  The  funds  for  the  411  GS-2 
school  asslstanus  and  the  110  GS-4 
teachers  aides  wiio  are  currently  em- 
ployed are  allocated  by  the  .school  ad- 
minLstration  out  of  the  temporary  fund 
from  the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y 
Education  .\rt  and  the  antipoverty 
program 

So  none  of  these  funds  and  none  of 
these  anticipated  funds  would  come  from 
any  allocation  we  would  make  with  re- 
gard to  funds  to  District  .scho<)ls. 

I  miuht  also  point  out.  parenthetically, 
and  emphasize  again  that  the  ,5- percent 
restriction  prevents  the  DIstnct  of 
Columbia  from  ciualifymg  and  receiving 
additional  Federal  funds  that  are  avail- 
able to  provide  these  teachers    aides 

I  think  It  IS  very  important  to  provide 
the.se  aides  by  removmg  this  S-ix-rcent 
restriction 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BELL  I  yield  to  the  tjentleman 
from  Wisconsin 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin  Mr 
Speaker.  I  nse  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  tliink  it  would 
be  Inadvisable  to  maintain  tlic  present 
5-percent  artificial  Umitation  that  pres- 
ently exLsts  under  this  legLslation.  and 
that  would  be  removed  If  the  amendment 
which  has  bet?n  offered  were  adopted. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  :  Mr  BellI  hidicated,  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarj' 
Education  Act.  the  largest  single  use  of 
those  funds  made  available  throut;hout 
the  country  Ls  for  teachers'  aides. 

Under  title  I  of  ESEA  the  funds  made 
available  which  are  used  for  teacher 
aides  there  is  no  limitation,  to  Uie  best 
of  my  knowledge,  ni  any  conmiunlty. 
that  would  say  tliey  cannot  use  more 
tlian  3  or  6  or  2  percent  of  the  funds  for 
teacher  aides  This  lunit  acts  as  a  detn- 
ment  to  tlie  Di.slnct  of  Columbia  under 
th.e  legislation  in  its  pre.sent  form  A 
further  detriment  is  tlie  artificial  crea- 
tion of  standards.  Again,  under  title  I. 
we  unpovse  no  standards  on  tlie  number 
of  cla.%sroom  hours  that  are  to  be  re- 
quired for  a  person  to  serve  as  a  nara- 
prufessional.  We  recognize  that  there 
haii  to  be  an  upgrading  on  career  ladder 
for  the  nonprofessionals,  and  tins  was 
provided  'inder  some  amendments  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
ScHEiER  and  I  coauthoied  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  m  tlie 
title  I  amendments  of  1967 

I  believe  that  tlie  teacher  aides  have 
betonie  recognized  as  an  educational  ad- 
vantage for  tlie  child  and  for  the  pro- 
fessional teiiciier    I  believe  it  is  unwise 


to  .say  that  the  teacher  aides  in  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  to  be  required 
t<j  have  higher  educational  standards 
than  the  teacher  aides  in  Milwaukee  or 
Rochester  or  Richmond.  Va  .  or  any  otiier 
cay  in  this  country  And  that  is  what 
we  will  be  doing  unless  we  adopt  the 
amendment  oifered  by  the  gentleman 
frrim   New  Yoik     Mr    Horton  1 

Thus.  Mr  Speaker.  I  fiope  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  HoktonI  will  be 
adopted  I  believe  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement m  the  educational  proce.s.s  lor 
tiie  District  of  Columbia  when  we  know 
full  well  that  through  tlie  teacher  aides 
and  other  nonprofessionals  we  can  help 
the  professional  teachers  to  have  greater 
chance  to  individualiire  their  instruction 
for  tliose  who  most  need  the  instruction. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Si)eaker.  will  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  BELL  I  yield  U)  the  gentleman 
from  .Minnesota 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ri.se  m  support  of  tlie  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  i -Mr  Horton  1  I  believe  that  we 
have  learned  now  of  the  use  of  teachers' 
aides,  and  that  through  tlieir  use  tliere 
has  been  a  tremendous  boost  given 
ixiward  improvini;  the  educational  dcvel- 
oi)m>  r.t  of  the  young  people  of  our 
country. 

I  know  that  when  teacher  aides  were 
fii.^t  used,  the  teachers  did  not  know  how 
to  luse  them  to  their  fullest  extent.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a  great  change  in 
this  situation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  visited  in  my  own  dis- 
trict qiuie  a  number  of  schools,  and  saw 
the  advantages  of  the  uses  of  teaclicr 
aides.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  bad  thing 
for  us  to  put  iui  artificial  limit  on  the 
number  of  teacher  aides  that  can  be 
utilized. 

I  believe  tliat  tlie  decision  as  to  theso 
needs  can  be  made  by  the  administra- 
tors of  the  schools,  because  as  they  flnrt 
out.  and  accept  tiie  value  of  the  teacher 
aides  for  their  own  teachers,  and  as  the 
teachers  learn  to  work  with  the  teacher 
aides,  these  teacher  aides  wiU  be  devel- 
oped to  their  best  extent,  and  all  of  ttiis 
to  the  advantage  of  the  children. 

As  tlie  Members  know,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  there  is  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance that  these  young  people  must 
travel,  and  their  problems  are  greater — 
lyuch  more  so  than  in  .some  of  the  other 
districts  throughout  our  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  u.se  of  teacher  aides  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  offset  this. 
Therefore  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  be  adopted 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temtwre  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Bell  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute  > . 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  tor  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  it  repeat- 
edly stated  that  tliis  amendment  would 
remove  an  arbitrary  ceiling.  Actually, 
they  are  using  only  one-third  the  num- 
ber of  teacher  aides  that  they  are  au- 
thorized to  u.se  under  existing  legislation. 

Further,  another  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  greatly  lower  tlie  edu- 
cational requirements  so  that  we  can  hire 
more  teacher  aides. 

Further,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  pointed  out.  this  money  does  not 
come  out  of  funds  tliat  might  be  appro- 
priated for  Uie  District  of  Columbia  or, 
rather,  appropriated  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  from 
another  form  of  legislation,  from  another 
committee.  I  say  tliat  whether  they  come 
out  of  one  committee  or  another  piece  of 
Federal  legislation,  what  Is  the  differ- 
ence? It  is  still  the  money  of  the  taxpay- 
ers that  we  are  talking  about,  whether  it 
comes  from  one  source,  one  act,  or  an- 
other act.  And  if  there  are  fimds  that  are 
not  needed,  and  we  are  talking  about 
increased  costs,  as  It  is,  then  I  say  that 
we  ought  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
amendment  that  is  iiending. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  outlined  a  broad  program  for 
strengthening  the  educational  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  his  recent 
message  on  the  state  of  the  city,  he 
included  in  It  a  request  that  teachers' 
salaries  be  Increased  to  a  level  where 
they  were  competitive  with  those  paid  by 
other  jurisdictions.  I  firmly  support  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  16409  which  would 
give  teachers  a  starting  salary  of  $6,400 
retroactive  to  October  1,  1967,  and  raise 
starting  salaries  to  $7,000  effective  July  1 
of  this  year.  If  the  President's  broad 
program  of  educational  uplifting  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  to  be  carried  out, 
we  need  to  pass  this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  at  a  historic 
moment  in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation and  the  District  public  schools 
are  the  focal  point.  If  you  pick  up  any  of 
the  dally  newspapers,  you  will  find  at 
least  one  lead  article  dealing  with  edu- 
cation. The  great  test  In  American  edu- 
cation Is  about  to  begin.  The  questions 
as  to  whether  we  can  bring  our  schools 
In  the  large  urban  centers  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  20th  century  and  pro- 
vide them  with  the  tool";  to  advance  into 
the  21st  century  will  be  answered  In  the 
next  few  years. 

The  public  .schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  the  repositories  for  a  great 
variety  of  hopes,  plans  and  expectations. 
In  the  past  6  months,  much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools.  Summing  it  all 
up  and  being  perfectly  candid,  I  believe 
It  can  be  said  that  'Washington  Is  fast 
developing  yet  another  monument;  a  liv- 
ing   monument    to    failure.    Its    public 
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school  system.  Much  that  has  been  said 
about  the  District  of  Columbia  schools 
can  be  said  about  all  urban  education. 
But  there  is  a  difference.  I  believe.  This 
is  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  is  money  to 
pay  the  bills.  In  these  times  of  rising 
costs,  this  is  important  and  reason 
enough  for  .salai^y  increases.  But.  salary 
as  we  all  know  is  much  more  than  money 
to  meet  the  bills.  Salary  is  a  direct  re- 
flection of  the  Importance  placed  on  in- 
dividuals and  their  work.  Salary  is  pres- 
tige, it  Is  morale,  it  is  Incentive,  it  is 
hiring,  and  it  is  the  power  to  retain  high- 
quality  personnel  in  the  District's  school 
system. 

I  believe  that  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
are  on  the  District's  schools.  Tlie  citi- 
zenry of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  the 
educators  are  concerned.  Everyone  wants 
to  help.  I  believe  that  the  District  must 
recruit  and  hold  the  highest  quality 
teachers  available.  In  order  for  these 
teachers  to  come,  we  must  provide  a 
salar>'  level  that  Is  adequate. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  we  cannot 
change  the  character  of  the  District's 
schools  merely  by  providing  an  increase 
in  teachers'  salaries.  Surely  many  other 
things  must  be  done  as  well.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  none  of  these  things  will 
come  about  if  the  District  does  not  have 
the  ability  to  be  competitive  in  recruit- 
ing top-quality  staff  to  carry  these  plans 
to  fruition.  The  lessons  of  the  past  are 
clear.  It  may  be  possible  to  attract  a  few 
of  the  highest  quality  teachers  to  tackle 
the  toughest  teaching  job  in  the  Nation 
for  equal  money  or  perhaps  a  little  less 
than  they  would  earn  In  more  affluent 
areas.  But  we  do  not  need  just  a  few 
of  these  people  in  the  District.  We  need  a 
goodly  nimiber.  Certainly,  It  Is  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  teachers  to  take  on  a 
more  difficult  job  for  less  money. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  H.R.  16409. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      IMr. 

HoRTONl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Horton) 
there  were — ayes  30,  noes  41. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  147.  nays  140.  not  voting  146, 
as  follows : 

[Ron  No.  98] 

YEAS — 147 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Term. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Bell 
Blester 
Blatnllc 
Boland 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 


Brown,  Mich 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Cahm 

Chamberlain 

Cleveland 

Conte 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Deilenback 

Dlngell 

Donohue 


Dow 

Dulskl 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Foley 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gallasher 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 


Hamilton 

Haiilcy 

Haiina 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hcchlcr,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hiii.i'ate 

Hutchinson 

Jccl.^on 

John.son.  Calif, 

KarHcn 

Kaith 

Kie 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

Kvros 

Laird 

Lanu'en 

Latta 

Lci^L-ett 

Loiii:.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClon,- 

McC'loskey 

McClure 

McD.ide 

McEwen 

Macdoi.aM. 

Mass. 
MacGrci-'or 
Machcn 
Madden 


Abljltt 
.Mjernc-thy 
Artnds 
Ashbrook 
Barlnp 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUI 
Blantor. 
Bocps 
Bolton 
Brav 
Brlnkley 
Broomheld 
Brot?man 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
n.'oyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Ccderberp 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Colmer 
CowEer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devir.e 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 


Mathlas,  CiUlf. 

.Mathlas,  Md, 

Mat.'-unaKa 

Mrods 

Mc^kill 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mliilsh 

Mii,k 

Mi.'e 

Monacan 

Moorhead 

Mor.se.  Mass. 

Mcsher 

Mo.ss 

Murphv,  in, 

Nfd/1 

Nelsen 

O  Hara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich, 

Ottini-'cr 

I'atman 

I'attoii 

Icrklns 

I'cttls 

Bhilbm 

I'lke 

I'lrnle 

I'odell 

Price,  in. 

guie 

HaiLsbaclc 

Randall 

Held.  NY. 

Hclffl 

Hf-U.ss 

Hoblson 

NAYS— 140 

Erhnborn 

Evms,  Ttnn, 

Fa.sc  ell 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

l>ellnchuysen 

Fuqua 

Oarmatz 

Gathint^s 

(icttvs 

Cioodllng 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Hainan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hammer- 

."schmldt 
Hardy 
Hays 

Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kazen 
King,  N,Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

Ler.r.on 
Lipscomb 
McDonald. 

Mich 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mavne 
Mills 

Montcomery 
Moms.  N,  Mex, 
Morton 


Rodliio 

Hoor:ey.  N  Y. 

Iio,senthal 

Iio,-,tet,kowskl 

Homsh 

Humafeld 

Kuppe 

lUaii 

St   Ont-e 

.Schwelker 

.Schwen^el 

Shipley 

shilvcr 

Si.sk 

Sktibit? 

.Small,  Iowa 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Sprlii^jer 

Staui-'crs 

Stanton 

StcU'cr.  WU. 

Stratton 

SuUivau 

Tciizer 

Thnmpsoi"..  N.J. 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Van  Decrlln 

Vui.dtr  Jagt 

Whalen 

W\  att 

W\lie 

■i'lites 

Zablockl 


M\ers 

Nfttcher 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Pclly 

Poace 

Port 

Price.  Tex 

QulUen 

Rarlrk 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roudebusb 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

.Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Slkes 

Smith,  CiUlf. 

Smith,  Okla. 

.Snyder 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Talcott 

Ta>lor 

Tcapue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tuck 

t-'llman 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

White 

Whltener 

Wh'.tten 

Winiams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Winn 

Wrleht 

Wyman 

■i'oung 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Adair 

Addabbo 

Anderson.  III. 

.\ndrews.  Ala. 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Ay  res 

Barrett 

Berry 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boning 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brock 


Brown,  Ohio 

Burleson 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

c;arey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Delaney 


Dent 

Diggs 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Eslileman 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Feighan 

Fino 

Flood 
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1968 


.IK 


ford    I 
r'ord. 

William  1) 
Fo\i!Uftin 
Fra:.pr 

Pulton.  Tenn 
Oallflanaltls 
Oiirdner 
Oiaimo 
Gibboi.s 
Goodrll 
Orcei:.  Orea 
Oreeii.  Pa 
Glibber 
Giiriicv 
Hail>er:i 
H.in.-ien.  Idaho 
H;uis<'ii.  Was>h 


K 

^s.Xalif 

K 

,■■  ■',  r-sk: 

K 

-.)  V-m-\' 

[  -I 

■  l^-in; 

N  Y 


H 
H 
H 


■ :  isoti 
sha 
vey 

•  IMTt 

H    .'.tleld 
H    ;.atid 
H    ward 
Iihoid 
Irwiii 
Jacobs 
Joiiab 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  Mo 
Jones.  N  C 
K.i^Ieiimeit'r 
K     ■'.. 


I  "  ■  ,-    [1 

Lukent 

McCalloch 

Met  all 

Mallliard 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif 

Mtnsh&ll 

Moore 

Mori;an 

Murphy. 

Nichols 

NX 

Olsen 

ONelll.  Mass 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Pool 

Prvor 

Pvicinskl 

Pmcell 

Rees 

Reld.  Ill 

Remecke 

Rcsiuck 

Rhodes.  Pa 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  P». 

Roth 

Roj  bal 

31  Oennaln 

Sandman 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Slack 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

.Stuckey 

Taft 

TeaKue.  Calif, 

Tiinney 

V.mlk 

Viuonto 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Wlt;i!lns 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Woltl 
Wvdler 


.•^.>  "-i.c  .bmei.dii'.enL  .vas  agreed  to. 

I:.'    i;.:<     iiK.ounced    the    foUowiJig 

pair.-. 

On  this  vote: 

M      :)ii!s?-s   for.   with  Mr    F<>uiUaln  agaln^^t 

How.ird    for.    with     Mr     Gallfianajcis 

Mr    Nix  for,  with  Mr    Sluckey  against.  I 

Mr  C'Dnyers  tor.  with  Mr  Andrews  of  AJa- 
banuk  against  ! 

Mr  William  D  Ford  for.  with  Mr  D<lrn 
ak;ain.st 

Mr   Resnlck  for.  with  Mr   Ashmore  agalii^t. 

Mr  Button  for.  with  Mr  Stubblefl»ld 
aua.aiit  i 

Mr    (•  irbett   for.   with   Mr    Hubert    agali^st. 

Mr  Kaipern  tor  with  Mr  Jones  of  No^th 
Car.)lina  against 

Mr  Rlegle  for.  with  Mr  Long  of  Loulslajna 
against. 

Mr    Stafford  for.  with  Mr    Nichols  agalifct. 

Mr    Widnall  for.  with  Mr    Pryor  against 

M:     Rovbal  for.  with  Mr    Watts  against 

Mrs    Dwyer  for.  with  Mr    Adair  .tgalnst. 


"Sctiry  clau  ind  group 


Class  1 

Supeiintendeni 
Class  2  

Deputy  Superintendent 
Class  3  ...  . 

Assistant  -.uperintendent 

President,  teachers  coUefje 
Class  4  

Director  cuiriculum 

Dean,  teachers  college 

fieculive  3ssislant  to  superintendent 
Class  1 

Group  A.  bacnelor  s  degree  

Croup  8.  rnastei  5  degree.  

Group  C  master  s  ^legree  plus  JO  credit-hours 

Group  D  noctors  degree 

Cliiet  examiner 

Director   food  serviMs 

Director  industrial  adult  education 

Eieculive  assistant  to  Jeputy  superintendent 

CI:»S5  f> 

uroup  B.  master  s  degree 

Principal   letel  IV 

Principal   level  III  

Principal,  level  M 

Principal   level  I  

Group  C  master's  degree  plus  30cr*drt-houra 

Principal  le»el  IV  

Principal   level  III   

Principal,  level  II     

Principal,  level  I      j^... 

Group  0  doctor's  degre*.,. 

Principal,  level  IV  (. 

Principal   level  III  ,., 

Principal,  level  II. 

Principal   level  I.. 


Mr  K<»..'in  r^-r  a,';,  Mr  !UTr%  i.;.iliLSt 
Mr  Holineld  liir  witti  .Mr  IVw  ..;  ,;ii-t 
Mr    Charles  H    Wilson  tor,   M'::   Mr    11  irri 

son  against 

Mr    Celler  for.  with   Mr    M    .  .   .,:    i.i  r.  • 
Mr.   Brasco   for.   with   Mr^    Ui.J   -:    I.;.:.  ..d 

against 

Mr    Giftlmo  for   with  Mr   Wntktns  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   .Addabbo   with   Mr     Anderson   of    Illl- 
noUs. 

Ml-    Asplnall  with  Mr    Jonas 

.Mr,    King    of    California    with    Mr     Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr   Pepper  with  Mr.  Goodell 

Mr   Olsen  with  Mr   Dole 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  -Mr   Ayres. 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Mussachusett*    with    Mrs 
Dwyer 

Mr    Pickle  with  Mr.  Collier 

Mr    Murphy   of    .New   York   with   Mr    Flno 

Mr    Ichord  with  Mr    Brock 

Mr   Liindnim  with  Mr    Cramer 

Mr    Delaney  with  Mr    Gerald  H    Ford 

Mr   Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr   Blackburn 

Mr   Jacobs  with  Mr    Kuplerman. 

.Mr    Irwlii  with  Mr    Harvey 

Mr    Barrett  with  Mr   Coiiable 

Mr    Brademas  with  Mr    Keith 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr   CJubser. 

Mr   KUiczynski  with  .Mr   Harsha. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr    McCuUoch. 

Mr   Clark  with  Mr   E.shleman 

Mr.     Byrne     of     Pennsylvania     with     .Mr 
MaiUiard 

.Mr   Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr   Han- 
sen of  Idaho. 

Mr    Burleson  with  Mrs   May 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr    Dole 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Michel 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr  Gardner 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr  Sandman 

Mr   Gibbons  with  Mr.  Gnrney 

Mr    Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr    Lloyd 

Mr   Morgan  with  Mr   Saylor. 

Mr      Rooney     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr 
Lukens 

Mr   Kastenmeier  with  Mr  Taft. 

Mr    Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr   Moore. 

Mr  Waldie  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson. 

-Mr.  Bckhnrdt  with  Mr   Pollock. 


rip.i.es.-.oe   with   Mr    \V\dier 
1    M:     W'.tTiMr.s 
•:,    Mr     li-ii.tTKP 
TrMi  >v  i'.  it  I. . 


.I'll 


Mr 


.Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr     l-';::-:i 
Mr     l-TH.-er 
Mr     l-ri.-!.,i: 
Mr       eirft'i. 
.lley. 

bent  with  Mr    Hnih 
Purrell  with  .Mr    Wan-.pler, 
Cohelan  with  Mr    l-:ilberK 
Parbsteln   with  Mr,   Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Mrs  Green  (if  Oregon  with  Mr   Pool. 
Mr   Puclnskl  with  Mr   Rees 
Mr   St  Germain  wi-;.  Mr   WolfT. 
Mr.  Scheuer  wltl.  Mr    \  .iiiik. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr    Vu-^  r.'.i 
Mr.   Stephens   wi'i.    M:~     !!.i!..-i'n     ■;    W.i.-ih- 
Ington. 

Mr.  Selden  \Mtli  Mr   H'il.u-.cl 

M:  now  changed  hi.s  \n{c  from  '  n.i.v" 
to    '.  la 

Mr  MORTON  i-';,aii^'ed  hi.s  vote  from 
"\f:\        I    :i.iv 

M:     Ml  O.-^DP:   i;.aiu'cd   ..i,^   '.ute    !r.)m 

lUl.V         iU       .\  fii 

The  le.sult  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  door.s  were  opened. 

The  SPE.^KI:R  r'::e  (jur-.'-tion  i.--  on  'lie 
eiiL'ros.sment  .iiui  third  leadina  of  the  bill 

The  bill  v.a.-.  orderid  tv)  be  ci'.aro.^.'icd 
and  read  .i  third  time,  and  wa.s  read  the 
::.,](!  time. 

•,!"  T  T~':     :   ^    r-  r>'>MMir 

.Ml  M  MILI..-\.\  Mi  S;vMk(  r  I  .:fi.  ; 
amotion  to  lec  imniit. 

The  SPE.AKEIJ  1.S  the  ^enFuman  up- 
posed  to  '■■-<■  U'M 

Mr.  M(  MILL.-XN  In  it.s  i)rc.«tnt  lunn  I 
am  oppo.-i  (1  'o  ii.f  b;h 

The  SPEAKER  The  Olerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  tollow.s: 

Mr  M<-.MiLi.,\N  :novcs  to  recommit  the  bill 
Hli.  16403  10  the  CommlLtee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  instructions  to  report  the 
bin  back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment On  p.i^e  2.  strike  out  the  sal.iry  sched- 
ule beginning  after  line  2  and  ending  before 
line  I  on  page  4  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


Sennce  slep 

1 

2 

3 

4        i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

?2«  000 

24.000 

l?.51i 

$17,930 

JU.  345 

$18,760    $19,175 

$19.  590 

$20, 005 

$20,  420 

$20,«J5 

IV  380 

15.  745 

16.110 

16,475     16,840 

17,205 

17,570 

17,935 

18,300 

"1- 


13,905 

14,?50 

14.  595 

14,940 

15.285 

15.630 

15.975 

16, 320 

16,665 

14,525 

14,870 

15.215 

15,560 

15.905 

16.250 

16.  595 

16,940 

17.285 

14.835 

15.  180 

15.525 

15,870 

16,215 

16.560 

16.905 

17.250 

17,595 

15. 145 

15,490 

15.835 

16.180 

16.525 

16,870 

17.215 

17,560 

17,905 

-i- 

-t- 


14,100 

14.435 

14,770 

15,105 

15.440 

15.775 

16,110 

15.445 

16.780 

14.100 

14.435 

14,770 

15, 105 

15,440 

15,775 

16.110 

16,445 

16.780 

13,795 

14.130 

14,465 

14,800 

15,135 

15,470 

15,805 

16, 140 

16,475 

13.490 

13.825 

14, 160 

14,495 

14,830 

15, 165 

15.500 

15,835 

16,170 

IJ.  185 

13.520 

13,855 

14,190 

14.  525 

14.860 

15,195 

15,  530 

15.865 

14.410 

14,745 

15,080 

15,415 

15,750 

16, 085 

16,420 

16.755 

17,090 

14.410 

14.745 

15.080 

15,415 

15,750 

16,085 

16,420 

16, 755 

17,090 

14.  105 

14,440 

14,775 

15,110 

15,445 

15,780 

16,115 

16,450 

16, 785 

13,800 

14,135 

14,470 

14,805 

15,140 

15,475 

15,810 

16,145 

16,480 

13.495 

13,830 

14.165 

14,500 

14,835 

15,170 

15,505 

15.840 

16.175 

14,720 

15,055 

15.390 

15,725 

16.060 

16,395 

16,730 

17.065 

17,400 

14. 720 

15,055 

15.390 

15.725 

16.060 

16.395 

16.730 

17.065 

17.400 

14.415 

14.750 

15.085 

15,420 

15.755 

16.090 

16.425 

16.  760 

17.095 

14.110 

14,  445 

14,780 

15.115 

15,450 

15,785 

16,120 

16.455 

16. 790 

13.805 

14, 140 

14,475 

14.810 

15.145 

15.480 

15.815 

16,150 

16,485 

April 
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"Sdl.ifv  class  and  group 


Service  step 


Class6— Conliniiecl 

Group  D,  (loclot's  degree    Continuei! 
Principal,  level  I— Continued 

Assistant  lo  assistant  superiidendent  (f iement^irv  schools) 
Assistant   10    assistant   su|)eriiiteiii!eiit  (juinor    .iiij    senior 

hi«h  schools). 
Assistant    to    assistant    superintendent    (j:eneral    reseaich 

budget,  and  lepisl.ition) 
Assistant     to    assistant     superinlendent    (pupil     |  etsniinel 

services) 
Assistant  to  assistant  supenr.iendenl  (irulustnai  and  .iilult 
education,    vocation.il    uducition,    ejemn,'    and    summer 
school) 
Director,  elementarv  cluciiion  (,uperv:sion  and  instruction). 
Director,  health   ph«sir,il  educJtion  ( iihlelirs,  j'ld  s.ilelv). 
Director,  specnl  education 
Prmcipal.  senior  hi^h  school 
Principal,  lunor  hieh  school 
Pnnci[)al,  tdemenlaiv  school. 
Piincnial.  vocational  h;«n  schoni 
Princi|ial  Americanization  school 
Principal,  boys'  luiiior-senioi  high  school. 
Principal,  Capitol  Page  School, 
Principal,  health  school 
Principal   l.iDcr.ilnrv  school 
Priiicitial  veterans   tu^h  school 
Class  7 : 

Group  B,  master's  degree J12.tlt) 

Group  C,  master's  nejree  plus  iU  credil-houis.  _ _.  13,  l?b 

Group  D,  doctor's  decree  i3[431j 

Supervisin?    director,    elementary    education,    (superusion    and 

instruction) 
Supervising  director,  audiovisu.il  instruction 
Supervising  director,  jdult  educition  and  summer  school. 
Supervisint:  director,  subject  fieln 
Supervising  director,  reading  dune. 
Supervising  director,  athletics. 
Director,  school  attendance 
Supervismf!  director,  curriculum. 
Director  element.uv  education 
Director   elementary  education  (jjn-inislration) 
Class  8: 

Group  B,  master's  degree  12,  jUS 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  3u  credit- hours. \2'.Hi> 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree  12  925 

Dean  ot  student',  teachers  college. 
Professor,  teachers  college. 
Registrar,  teachers  college. 
Statistical  analyst 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  lumor  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  elementary  school. 
Assistant  principal  vocational  high  school. 
Assistant  principal  Americanization  school. 
Assistant  principal  health  school. 
Class  9 

Gruup  A   bachelor  s  degree 11,180 

Group  B   master's  degree.      .  _      11.'81I0 

Group  I    maslei's  dei'ree  plus  jj  credit-hours   .      '  12.110 

Group  0   doctor's  dfi'ree  12,420 

•'■s ,  slant  director,  lood  services. 
Class  1  1 

Group  B   master  s  degree  11,290 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  JO  credit-hours. . .   ...V.V.V  11.600 

Gioup  D,  doctor's  degree.       11  SIO 

Assistant  direcicr.  audiovisual  instruction, 

As'  slant  directcr.  subiect  field 

Assist.'it  cirectcr.  jdull  e  Iccation  and  summer  school. 

Supervisor,  elementary  eJccation 
Class  11: 

Group  B,  master's  degree .    .   _ 10  780 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  3p  credit-hours 111,90 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree.   .   .....   ._ W.^M 

Assistant  director.  I  ractical  nursins. 

Associate  prolessor   '•  achers  college. 

Chiet  librarian,  teachers  college. 
Class  12: 

Croup  B.  master's  degree 10  270 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit-hours. . .   [.[[[.[]\.[\  IU.  ISO 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree  '  itj  ^9q 

Chiel  attendance  oh. cer. 

Clinical  psychologist. 
Class  13; 

Group  B.  master's  degree  ....  9  215 

Group  C,  niaster's  degree  plus  30  credit-hours  .'" 9  t2b 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree .   .       _  .        9  835 

Assistant  prolessor.  teachers  college 

Assistant  prolessor,  laboratory  school. 

Psychiatric  social  *orker. 


JU.  120 

il3.425 

tn.730 

514.035 

514,340 

114,645 

$14,950 

$15,255 

1  i.  43U 

13.735 

11.040 

14,345 

14.6iO 

14.9'i5 

15.260 

1 '1.565 

13,740 

14,045 

14,350 

14,655 

14.960 

li,265 

15,  5/0 

15.  H5 

12.  tlO 

12.915 

1 3.  -320 

13,525 

13.830 

14.135 

14.440 

14.745 

i2.'3.V 

13.225 

13,  S3U 

13.835 

14.140 

14.415 

14.7t,0 

15.  L35 

13.2jO 

13.535 

1  i.  t;u 

i"..  ill) 

14.4b0 

14.  7-j5 

1  ■..,  U6U 

15,365 

I1.4f5 
12.  rJ5 
12.415 
12.725 

il.7'j0 
12.410 
12.720 
13,030 

1..0'J5 
12.715 
13.  625 
13.335 

12.400 
13.620 
13.330 
13.640 

12.7o5 
13.325 
li.Li:, 
li,  945 

13,010 
13,6(0 
13,940 
14,  2j0 

13,  j15 
13,935 
14  245 

14.055 

13.620 
14.240 
14.550 
14.860 

11.595 
11,905 
12,215 

11.9.J0 
12.210 
12,520 

12,205 
12.01i 
12,825 

12.510 
12.820 
13.130 

12,810 
13,  125 
13.425 

13.120 
13.  43U 
13.740 

13,425 
13,  fV; 
14.045 

13.733 
14.040 
14.350 

u.oas 

11.390 

11,695 

12,  nno 

17,305 

12.610 

12  915 

13,220 

n.  j95 

11,700 

12.1U5 

l.'.'.iO 

K  or, 

12,920 

13.225 

13.530 

11,705 

12,010 

12,315 

12.620 

12,925 

13,230 

13,535 

13,840 

10.575 
10,885 

11.  1j3 

10.880 
11.190 
11,500 

li.lR5 

11,495 
11.805 

r.  490 
11,800 

12.110 

11,795 
12,105 
12.415 

12,100 
12,410 
12.720 

12.4'i5 
12,  715 
12,025 

12,710 
13.620 
13,330 

9,  t90 
9,  9'jO 
10.210 

9,  965 
10,275 
10,565 

10,  340 
10,650 
10,960 

10.715 
11.625 
11.335 

11.090 
11,400 
11,710 

11.465 
11.775 
12,085 

11.840 
12.150 
12,460 

12,215 
1  2.  025 
12.835 

■  Sjlary  class  and  group 


Class  14:  I 

Croup  A.  tachelor's  degree. 

Group  B.  rrasler's  degree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit- 
hours  ..  

Group  D.  doctor's  degree.   ...   .  .]  '. 

Coordinator  of  practical  nursing. 
Census  supervisor. 
:;a:sl5: 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  degree, 

Group  C,  niaster's  degree  plus  30  credit-" 
hours. 


$7,430 
8.  C50 


8.360 
8,670 


6,  200 
6,820 


$7,475 
8,365 

8.675 
8,585 


6,450 
7.  070 


$8.  (.60 
8.680 

8.990 
9.3.-0 


6.700 
7,320 


58.375 
8.S95 


9,305 
9.615 


6.  950 

7.570 


7.130        7.380        7,630        7. 


$8,690 
9.310 

9,620 
9,930 


7.315 
7.535 


8.215 


Service  step 


7 


13 


Longevity  step 
X  Y 


$9.  (''5 
9.625 

9,935 
10.145 


7  f?5 
8.245 


.555 


$9.  520 
5.540 

10.250 
10,560 


7,935 
8.555 

8.865 


59.635 

10,255 

10.565 
10,875 


S.2-.5 
8,865 


9,175 


59.950    510.265     510.580    $10  895     511.210 
10.570       1..885       11.2^0       11,515      11,830 


10,880 
11,190 


8  555 
9^  175 

9,485 


11. 195 
U.5U5 


11.510 
11,820 


11.825 
12,135 


12.140 
12,  450 


8.805        9,030        9.300        9.550    $10,045      $10,665 
9.425        9,670        9,920       10,170      10,668        11,285 

9,735        9.580       10.230       10.480       15.975         :;,:95 
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,iHrf       i\%  inj    ^roup 


57. 440      J7, 


ClHS  IS — ConlinuMl 

Group    0,    ma«t«r's    degr*«    plus    60 
credit-tiourt  or  doctor's  dei'ee 
TeacXer  elementary  tnd  secondary 

schools 
Attendance  oNicer 
Child  lat>or  mspeclorj. 
Counselor   placement 
Counselor   elementary  and  second- 

jry  schools 
Librarian,  elementary  and  second- 
ary 5Ct>0OlS 

Librarian   teachers  colle(t. 
Research  assistant 
School  social  worker 
Speech  correctiomst 
Instructor  teachers  colleje 
Instructor   laboratory  school 
School  psychokigisl 


S«rvic*  >)«p 


7 


10 


12 


13 


Longevity  step 
X  Y 


SM 


On  page  4    strike 
fallowing 


J7.940   58,190   58.555   58,865   59,175   59,485   59,795  510,045  510,290  510,540  510,790  511,285   511,905 


out  the  salary  sch*ule  begtnrilng  aft*r  line  2  and  ending  b«fore  line  1  on  page  6  and  Insert  ;n  litu  thereof  the 


Clasil-. , 

SuparintendenI 
Class  : 

Deputy  superintendent 
Class  3 

Assistant  superintendent 

President  teachers  college 
Class  1 

[)irector   curriculurr 
^^n    '-dcners  college 

■-  ••c^'  <•  issistant  to  sup«rintendent 

.'    J     -'■    ■  1.-  •'    -       -i'f 


"Salary  class  and  (roup 


i,r.)uu  I    ".J)!--!  .    «,(.-•?  ^ui  JO  credil-hodfi 

Group  D.  Mttors  deuree  

Chiel  eiaminer 
Director,  lood  services 
Director  industrial  adult  education 
Eiaculive  assistant  to  deputy  superintendent 
Class  6 

Group  B.  master's  deiree 

Principal,  level  IV  

Principal,  level  III  

Principal,  level  II       

Principal,  level  I       .  

Group  C.  master  .  Jegre*  plus  X  crtdil-hoyis 

Principal,  level  IV     

Principal,  level  III  

Principal,  level  II 

Principal,  level  I ._..- 

Group  0  d«lor  s  de|rMU ."... 

Principal,  level  IV.., 

PrirKipal.  level  III   ., 

Principal  level  II     i.. 

Principal,  level  I   ..'. 

Assistant  to  assstam  supennwndeni  (eiementjn 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (lunior  ard  senior  high 

schools) 
Assistant    to    assistant    superintendent    (|«n*ral    research. 

budget,  and  lefislation) 
Assistant  '0  issistant  super  ntendent  (oupil  personnel  sery- 

ces) 
Assistant  to   issistant  superintendent  (industrial  and  adult 
education     /ocationai    education,    evening    and    summer 
school) 
Director   elementary  education  (supervision  and  istruction) 
Director  health,  physical  education,  athletics  t~ :  '.re'. 
Director,  special  education 
Principal,  senior  high  school 
Principal,  junior  high  school 
Principal,  elementary  scnooi 
Principal,  vocakonai  high  school. 
Principal,  Ameiicani/ation  school 
Principal,  boys'  lunor-senior  high  school 
Principal.  Capitoi  Page  School 
Principal,  health  school 
Principal,  laboratory  school 
Principal  veterans  high  school 


$2*,  000 

24,000 
19.200 

16.850 


519. 6SS 

17.250 


120,110 
17.650 


$20. 565 

18.  U50 


71.020 

521.475 

521.930 

5::,  3'i'i 

5:2.  640 

18.450 

18.850 

19.250 

19,650 

20.050 

15,235 

15,615 

15.995 

16. 375 

16.  755 

17.135 

17,515 

17.895 

18.2-5 

15,915 

16.295 

16.675 

17.055 

17.435 

17.815 

18. 195 

18  b75 

is.gbs 

16  255 

16.635 

17.015 

17.395 

17.775 

18.155 

18,535 

M  915 

19  295 

16,  595 

16,975 

17,355 

17.735 

18,115 

18.495 

18  8/5 

19, :i5 

19  63b 

15  450 

15,815 

16.180 

16.  545 

16,910 

17,275 

i7.Ma 

}|& 

15  450 

15.815 

16.180 

16. 545 

16,910 

17.275 

17.«40 

ia;as5 

15  135 

15.500 

15.865 

16. 230 

16.  595 

16.960 

17,325 

17,690 

14  800 

15.165 

15.530 

15,895 

16.  260 

16.  625 

16.990 

17.355 

14  465 

14.830 

15. 195 

15,560 

15.925 

16.290 

16,655 

17,020 

15  790 

16.  155 

16.  520 

16.885 

17,250 

17.615 

17,980 

18,  345 

15  790 

16. 155 

16.  520 

16.885 

17,250 

17.615 

17,980 

18,345 

15  475 

15.840 

16,205 

16.570 

16.935 

17,300 

W.665 

18,030 

15  140 

15.505 

15,870 

15.235 

16,600 

16,965 

17,330 

17,695 

14  805 

15.170 

15.535 

15.900 

16.  265 

16.630 

16,995 

1 7,  360 

16  130 

16.495 

16.860 

17.225 

17.590 

17,955 

18.  320 

18,685 

16  130 

16.495 

16.860 

17.225 

17.590 

17,955 

18,  320 

18.685 

15  815 

16.180 

16.545 

16.910 

17.275 

17,640 

18,005 

18.370 

15  4M 

15  845 

16.210 

16,575 

16,940 

17,305 

17.670 

18.035 

15. 145 

15,510 

15.875 

16,240 

16,605 

16.970 

17,335 

17.700 

18,370 
18,370 
18,055 
17,720 
17.385 
18,710 
18,710 
18,395 
18,060 
17.725 
19,  ObO 
19,  UbO 
18,735 
18.400 
18.065 


ry  schools) 


Cias 


Group  B,  master  s  degree.      .  

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  cradit-lMMCS 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree.  .       . 

Supervising  director,  elementary  education  '  -, 
situclion) 

Supervising  director,  audiovisual  instruction 

Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school. 

Supervising  director  subiec'  'eld 

Supervising  Llirec'''-     -'i'     .  :l'nic. 

Supervising  direc!  i    ri  dUs 

Director   schooi  i\'^^>iaKf 

Supervising  •  r-i'  i     „r'^_  „•■> 

Director  eie  —     i  t  ^ !  j'  i' 

Director  eieme  'ii  -jucdi  <,  >  i.i! '    'sl'iton) 


14.04S 

14,  380 

14,715 

15.050 

15.385 

15,720 

16. 055 

16,390 

16.725 

14,385 

14,720 

15,055 

15.390 

15.725 

16,060 

16,395 

16.730 

17,065 

14, 725 

15.060 

15.395 

15.730 

16.065 

16,400 

16.  735 

17,070 

17.405 

'.icn  an-j    fv 
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"Salary  class  and  group 


Service  step 


Class  8 

Group  B   master's  degree 513,575 

Group  C   master's  degree  ^lu5  3U  credit-hours ..  13,915 

Group  U   doctor's  degree 14,255 

Dean  0!  students  teachers  college. 

Professor,  teachers  college. 

Registrar   teachers  college 

Statistical  analyst 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 

Assistant  principal   lunior  high  school. 

Assistant  principal   elementary  school 

Assistant  principal   vocational  high  school. 

fi'Sistant  principal   Americanization  school. 

Assistant  principal   health  school. 
Class  9 

Group  A   bachelor  s  degree   12,425 

Groups   master's  degree      13,105 

Group  C   master's  degree  plus  30  credit-hours 13,445 

Group  D   doctor's  degree  13,785 

Assistant  director  lood  services 
Class  10 

Group  B   master's  degree.  . .  _  12.640 

Group  C   master's  degree  plus  30  credit-hours 12,980 

Group  D   doctor's  degree ._  13,320 

Assistant  director  audiovisual  instruction. 

Assistant  director  subiect  field 

Assistant  director  adult  education  and  summer  school. 

Supervisor   elementary  education. 
Class  11 

Group  B.  master's  degree     ..  12,170 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit-hours.. 12,  510 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree  ._ _  12,850 

Assistant  director,  practical  nursing. 

Associate  professor,  teachers  college. 

Chief  librarian,  teachers  college. 
Class  12 

Group  B,  master's  degree 11,610 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit- hours 11.  950 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree       12,290 

Chief  attendance  officer. 

Clinical  psychologist. 
Class  13 

Group  B,  master's  degree     ..  .  10,575 

Group  C  master's  degree  plus  30  credit-hours... 10,915 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 11,255 

Assistant  professor,  teachers  college. 

Assistant  professor,  laboratory  school. 

Psychiatric  social  worker 


$13,900 

514,225 

514,550 

514,875 

515,200 

515,  525 

515,850 

516,175 

14,240 

14,565 

14,890 

lb,21b 

lb,  540 

15,865 

16.  190 

16,515 

14, 580 

14,905 

15,230 

Ib.bbb 

15,  880 

16,205 

16,  530 

16,855 

12,735 
13,415 
13,755 
14,095 


12,940 
13,280 
13,620 


13,045 
13,725 
14,065 

14,405 


13,240 
1 3,  580 
13,920 


13,355 
14,035 
14,375 
14,715 


13,540 
13,880 
14. 220 


13.665 
14.34b 
14,68b 

lb,  (j25 


13.840 
14.180 
14,520 


13.970 
14,655 
14.995 

15,335 


14,140 
14,480 
14,  820 


14.285 
14.965 
15,305 
15,645 


14,440 
14,780 
15,  120 


14.595 
15.275 
lb, 61b 
lb,9b5 


14,740 
15,080 
lb,  420 


14.9ilb 
lb.  bBb 
lb.  9;'b 
16.  2tb 


lb.  MO 
lb.  38U 
lb,  720 


12,460 

12,750 

13.040 

13,330 

13,620 

13.910 

14,200 

14.490 

12,800 

13.090 

13,380 

13,670 

13.960 

14,250 

14,540 

14,830 

13,140 

13,430 

13,720 

14,010 

14.300 

14,590 

14,880 

lb,  170 

11,900 
12.240 
12.  580 

12,190 
12,530 
12,870 

12,480 
12,820 
13,160 

12,770 
13,110 
13,450 

13,060 
13,400 
13,740 

13,350 
13.690 
14,030 

13.640 

13.980 
14.320 

13.930 

I4.;;u 

14,610 

10,  925 
11,265 
11,605 

11,275 
11,615 
11,955 

11,625 
11.965 

12,305 

11,975 
12,315 
12,655 

12,325 
12,  665 
13,005 

12.675 
13.015 
13.355 

13,025 
13,365 
13,705 

13.375 
13.715 
14,055 

"Salary  class  and  group 


Service  step 

7 


Longevity  step 


Class  14 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree  

Group  B,  master  s  degiee     .....    .       . 

Group  C.  master  s  degree  plus  30  credit- 
hours  

Grcup  D.  doctor's  degree 

Coordinator  ot  rractical  nursing 
Census  supervisor 
Class  lb 

Group  A.  bachelor's  degree  

Group  B   master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30crcdit- 

houis 
Group    D.    master's    degree    plus    60 
credit-hours  or  doctors  degree 

Teacher  elementary  and  secondary 

schools 
Attendance  officer 
Child  labor  inspectors 
Counselor,  placement 
Counselor,    elementary    and    sec- 
ondary schools 
Librar  an.     elementary     and     sec- 
ondary schools 
Lftranan.  teachers  college. 
I^esearch  assistant 
School  social  worker 
Speech  correctiomsl 
Instructor,  teachers  college 
Instructor,  laboratory  school. 
School  psychologist   ' 


$8,140 

$8,  485 
9,165 

9,505 
9,845 

7,070 
7,750 

$8,830 
9,510 

9,850 
10,  190 

7.340 
8,020 

$9,175 
9,855 

10,195 
10,535 

7.610 
8.290 

$9.  520 
10,200 

10,540 
10,880 

8,025 
8,705 

$9, 865 
10,545 

10,885 
11,225 

8.365 
9,045 

$10,210 
10,890 

11,230 
11,570 

8.705 
9,385 

510,555 
11.235 

11.575 
11,915 

9.045 
9.725 

510,900 
11,580 

11,920 
12,260 

9.385 
10.065 

511.245 
11,925 

12.265 
12,605 

9.6b5 
10.335 

511.590 
12,270 

12.6iO 
12,950 

9.925 
10.605 

511,935 
12,615 

12.955 
13,295 

10.195 
10,875 

512,280 
12,960 

13,300 
13,640 

10,465 
11,145 

8,820 

9,160 

9,500 

6.800 
7.480 

511,015 
11,695 

511 

12 

700 
380 

7,820 

8,090 

8,360 

8,630 

9,045 

9,385 

9,725 

10,065 

10.405 

10.675 

10.945 

11.215 

11,485 

12,035 

12 

720 

8,160 

8,430 

8,700 

8,970 

9,385 

9,725 

10,065 

10.405 

10,745 

11.015 

11.285 

:  1,555 

11,825 

12,375 

13 

060 

Page  8.  strike  out  the  salary  schedule  beginning  after  line  4  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  folio-wing: 


Salary  class  and  group 


"Classification 


Per  period 


Step  1 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Summer  school  (regular) 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  school  social 

Aoiher     peech  coirectionist.  school  psychologist;  and  instructor.  District  ot  Columbia  Teachers  College 35. 39 

Psychiatric  social  vs or ker  and  assistant  professor,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 6  47 

Llinicai  psychologist _ _ g  74 

Associate  prolessor,  Oistiicl  of  Columbia  Teachers  College .'_ 7  01 

Assistant  principal  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  prolessor.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 7  82 

Super,  ism  g  director                                          _ _  809 

Principal   elementary  and  secondary  schools 8,  62 

Veterans   summei  school  centers    Teacher ' .'           "  b.  39 

Adult  education  schools  ■ 

Teacher                        1 5  93 

Assistant  principal                             ___ _             _  s  4b 

P'incipal.                                           _ ^I^IlI'-.lll.^'llI.^y...."  9.  33 


ti  '.2 

56,  57 

7  22 

7  88 

7.bb 

i   21 

7,83 

8.  b4 

8  73 

9,53 

9  03 

9  86 

9  63 

10.51 

6  02 

6  57 

e  62 

7  23 

9  60 

10,  48 

10.  b9 

11.57 
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On  p*g«  9,  strike  out  the  ealary  schedule  beginning  after  line  a  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


Per  pvrtod 


step  1 


Step  2 


St*p  i 


Ssmnisf  icaool  (fsflrtsfi  .         .  j  j  ».     i 

iMCker.  ilsaimtir)  and  ^(conrjar,  schooli    coun^tMr  •temenlirY  ind  tscondinr  viioolt    iibririsfl.  elemtminr  iid  iKcnoiry  scnooK 
worktV  jp«echco<f«ticniM    icnooi  osvchotonut   «)d  utruclot  Uuticl  ot  CoiumBu  Teichsfj  Collsis         

P«cniiitr«  locijl  «ork»r  iml  iMisUni  p'ottswr  Dutfci  0'  Columbi*  I»*ch»r5  Coll«t<  -»«. 

Clinical  psfChologi^t  .,»»«•»♦«•.••••.•••--••---••••-•••---•-- 

Atiocials  profttwf   0<sfr«'  i)'  Columb'i  Teachers  C<4l«ts  ..... ...•»•..•..••....•...••■  — 

AuiiKnt  ptiticipii  «i»meniirY  ind  tacondiry  jchool^  ind  pfot«Wf  Oalrct  ol  Coiumbit  rMctitri  Coll«t«.„ 

Sup»fvt»tng  director  ,  ..-.....••.•...•.• — 

Principjl  elwnentir)  and  ^econdtry  xbooM 

Vetefins'  iummef  wrftooi  :enteM     Teecrter     . , 

AduK  educatron  ubooii 

Te«cn«f  .— . — . — ,— 

Atutltnt  principil      ...,.....«._..... 

Priocipal 


/■  10 
7.40 
7.70 

8  « 
B  88 

9  47 
S.92 

6  51 
9  44 

10.42 


Va  61 
1  93 
8  26 

8  M 

9  ba 

9  92 

10  M 

6  61 

7  27 
10.  S4 

11  63 


V  :i 

8.65 
9  01 
9  37 

ia46 

10  82 

11  54 

7  2\ 

7  93 
11  50 
12.69' 


Mr  McMillan  during  the  readiriRi. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  a,sk  unanimous  con.sent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the  tno- 
tlon  to  recommit  and  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Re.servlng 
the  right  to  object,  Is  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  has  offered  as  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  .same  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  offered  during  the  debate  on 
the  bill  which  would  reduce  the  .salary 
structure  by  $200'' 

Mr.  McMillan.  Two  hundred  dollars 
across  the  board. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McMULAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  i-ecommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vlrgmla  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  rmys. 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  255,  nays  32.  not  voting  146. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  991 
YEAd— J55 


Adams 
Alt>ert 
Anderson. 

Teim. 
Andrews. 

M   DaK 
\v.iV:ii.iAa 
.Areiids 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bates 
Battin 
Be'.cher 
Beil 

Bennett 
Belts 
Be  via 
Blester 
Blanton 
BiatiUk 

BO<l{B 

Bo. and 
Boston 
Br*y 
Bruiltiey 


Brooks 
Broomtteld 
Bruczman 
Brown,  Cailf 
Drown.  .Mich 
Brovn;:i,  N  C, 
Hroytlill.  Va, 
Hiichanan 
Burlte,  F'.a. 
Bu.'Ke.  MaiaA. 
Burton.  Calif, 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Ca*ey 
Cedert>e.'i? 
cmatoberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Conte 
CX>wger 


Culver  I 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dai.iels 

Davis.  a». 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

.le  la  Clarsa 

Dellenbatt 

Denney 

Derwlnikl 

Devme 

Dlngell 

Donuhue 

Dow 

I>jwning 

Du;slci 

Duf.csn 

Edmondsott 

Edwards,  .Ma. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlentxjrn 

Esch 

Evans.  Col9. 


Va 


Evins,  Tenn 
Fa*rell 
Flndley 
Kisher 
Foley 

Frelln*;huysen 
Frledel 
F\iUon,  Pa. 
(iallatiber 
Ciannatz 
(iilbert 
Cron^alr^ 
(><x>dUnt! 
CJrav 
(Jrifflths 
Orover 
Oude 
Haiey 
Ha.:eck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
HawK.:ns 
Hays 

Hechler.  W 
Heckler.  Mass 
HeUtoski 
Hentleraon 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Horton 
Ho.smer 

Hu.; 

Hun^ste 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarmau 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  fa. 

K.irsten 

Karth 

Ka/.«u 

Kee 

Kei:y 

K::.-;    N  Y. 

Kirwan 

K:epp« 

Kornenay 

Kiykendail 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Liurd 

I.unKen 

Latta 

LeKKett 

Lennon 

Lipsromb 


Abbitt 

.^t>ernethy 

Ashbrook 

Cabell 

Colmer 

Dickinson 

Flynt 

Fi.iqua 

Oathlngs 

Gettys 

Oriffln 


LonK.  Md 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 

McClure 
.Mr  Dade 
MrtXtnald. 

.Mich 
.Ml  Ewe  n 
Macdonald. 

Majw 
Ma<C)re«or 
M.u-hen 
M.ulden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlaa.  Calif 
MAthlas.  -Md. 
Matsuna«a 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Mi:;er,  Ohio 
MlMsh 
Mink 
Mue 

Monatjan 
Moorhead 
Morrts.  N   .Mex 
Morse   Mass. 
Morton 
.Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedil 
Nelsen 
I)  Hara.  r.l 
O  Hara.  Mich 
O  Konskl 
Ottlntter 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
i'ettls 
I'hllbln 
Pike 
Ilrnle 
Podell 
Poll 

Price,  111. 
lYlce.  Tex. 
i<Jule 
Wuillen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Keld.  N  Y. 
Keifel 
Keuss 
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( 1  ro*8 

Haxan 

Hal! 

McMUian 

Mills 

Monmomery 

c)  NeaJ,  Cla 

Pa.ssmau 

PoaKe 

Rarlck 

Rivers 


Rhodes,  Ariz 
Ho  bison 
liodlno 

Itoners,  Fla 

Hooney,  N  Y. 

Rosenthal 

Hostenkowskl 

Roudebuah 

Kou.sh 

Rums/eld 

Ruppe 

Rvan 

.St   t)n>;e 

SchadeberK 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

.shriver 

Slbk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

smith.  N  Y. 

Smith,  Okla 

Snyder 

Sprlniter 

StaxKers 

Stanton 

.steed 

steiKer   .\rl7.. 

steik-er.  Wis. 

btratton 

.Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tcnzer 

Thompson,  Oa, 

Thompson,  N  J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlornan 

Cclall 

r:.aian 

rtt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jatft 

Watts 

W  halen 

White 

Widnall 

WUUa 

Wii.n 

Wriiiht 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

w  y  man 

Yates 

VounK 

/.ablockl 

/.ion 

/.wach 


Roberts 
.s.itiertleld 
.s.  herle 
sikes 
league.  Tek. 

r.icK 

WaKKonner 
Watson 
Whitener 
Whitten 


Adair 
.Ad^abbo 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Ash  more 
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A-splnall  niacKburn 


Ay  res 
Barrett 
Berry 
Bingham 


Rolling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Krasco 


Brock 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burleson 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

(lamer 

IVlaney 

IVnt 

Dmgs 

Dole 

Dor  I! 

Dowdy 

Dwver 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellberi? 

Eshieman 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Ffliihan 

Fino 

Flood 

F'ord.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
OaliQanakls 
Gardner 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Ooodell 
Green,  Oret?. 


Idaho 
Wash. 


Oreen,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Halpern 

Hansen, 

Hansen, 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hubert 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Ichord 

Irwln 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

l.andrum 

Lloyd 

IxjnK,  La. 

Lukens 

McCuUoch 

McFall 

.Mailliard 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morgan 

Murphy,  NY 

Nichols 

Nix 

Olsen 

O'Neill 

I'epper 

Pickle 


.  Mass. 


Pollock 

Pool 

Pryor 

Puclnski 

P\ircell 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RIegle 

Ro<<erB,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roth 

Roybal 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Slack 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Tea<?ue.  Calif. 

Tunney 

Vantk 

Vltjorlto 

Waldte 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

WllUams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.   .'Vddabbo   with   Mr.   Anderson   of  Illi- 
nois 

Mr  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr  Goodell. 
•      Mr  Olsen  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr   Dowdy  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr     ONelll    of    Massachusetts    with    Mrs. 
Dwver 

Mr   Pickle  with  Mr.  Collier 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr   Fine. 

Mr   Ichord  with  Mr  Brock. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr    Delaney  with   Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr   Jones  of  .Alabama  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr  Jacobs  with  Mr  Kupfennan. 

Mr    Irwln  with  Mr    Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr   Barrett  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr   Brademas  with  Mr  Keith. 

Mr    Bingham  with  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  Gubeer. 

Mr   Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr   McPall  with  Mr   McCulloch. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr   Eshieman. 

Mr   Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mali- 
Hard 

Mr   Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho. 
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Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
•Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

kens 
Mr 
Mr 

C.tUt. 


Biirlfscin  with  Mrs    May. 
R..niin  with  Mr    Roth. 
Tunney    with    Mr.   Michel. 
VViilker  with  Mr   Gardner. 
C.rcy  with  Mr    .Sandman, 
GiblKitiR  with  Mr   Gurney, 
Holers  of  Colorado  with  Mr,  Lloyd. 
Morgan  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
RiKJuev  !.•{  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Lu- 


Mr    Flo 
Mr   Br.i 


K.'.stemnpior  with  Mr  Taft. 

Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Teague  of 

rnla 

<i  with  Mr   Mocjre. 
CO  with  Mr   Stafford. 
Mr  feller  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson. 
Mr  Coholan  with  Mr  Wydler. 
Mr   Dorn  with  Mr.  Adair 

Mr.s   Han.sen  of  Wa,shliii.'ton  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr  Hobert  with  Mr   Bow. 
Mr   IXnitwlthMr  Button 
Mr  Howard  with  Mrs  Reid  of  Illinois. 
Mr.     Cireen     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 
Corbett 

Mr   Nich.vls  with  Mr   Mlnshall. 
Mr  Holilicld  with  Mr  Harrison, 
Mr   Giaimo  with  Mr   Watklns. 
Mr  Galillanakls  with  Mr   Pollock. 
Mr   Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Williams 
of  Pennsylvania 

Mr   Fraser  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr  Vanlk  with  Mr  Riegle. 
Mr    Charles   H.  Wilson   with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr   Waldle  with  Mr  Halpern. 
Mr      Edwards     of     California 
Wiggins, 

Mr  Diggs  with  Mr,  Ellberg. 
Mr   Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Everett. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr  Resnick. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr  F^allon  with  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr  Fartastem  with  Mr  Puclnski. 
Mr  Feighan  with  Mr.  Purcell. 
Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  William  D 
Ford. 

FounUiin  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Stubblefleld  with  Mr  Roybal. 
Stephens  with  Mr.  Slack. 
St  Germain  with  Mr.  Wolff. 
Andrews  of  Alabama   with 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.    Ashmore    with    Mr.    Jones 
Carolina 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr.  Selden. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


with     Mr. 


Mr 

Mr, 
.Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 


Mr.  Long 
of    North 


IMPLEMENTING  THE  RIOT 
COMMISSION  REPORT 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  many  reports  pub- 
lished by  Federal  agencies  and  commis- 
.^ions  are  neither  readable  nor  useful. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  we  are 
pilvile.aed  to  receive  a  really  well-done 
and  meaningful  report,  and  the  recent 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
.sion  on  Civil  Disorders  is  such  a 
document. 

I  am  ^uve  that  most  of  the  Members 
of  Coni;res.s  are  familiar  with  this  re- 
;>ort:  in  my  \iew,  it  should  also  be  read 
by  every  high  school  student  and  by 
every  American  of  voting  age.  It  docu- 
ments clearly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  problems  confronting  America  today 


and  demonstrates  that  we  can  no  longer 
sit  back  and  let  tomorrow  take  care  of 
today's  problems.  Today's  problems  are 
urgently  with  us  today  and  must  be 
dealt  with  today — to  do  othei-wi.se  would 
be  morally  irresponsible  and  socio- 
logically lethal. 

Action  to  overcome  social  disorder  is 
not  just  a  domestic  inoblcm.  either.  Our 
world  leadership  depends  upon  how  well 
we  take  care  of  our  iJioblcms  at  home. 
It  is  largely  because  we  are  failini!  on 
the  domestic  front  that  wc  find  ourselves 
failing  abroad.  We  established  our  in- 
ternational prestige  by  developing  a 
reputation  as  a  land  of  refuge  from  op- 
pression, a  land  which  offered  unique 
freedom,  equality  and  opiJortunity.  Un- 
less we  continue  to  build  upon  and  to 
justify  this  reputation,  our  international 
position  will  continue  to  di.ssiiiate. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  action, 
official  apathy  and  indifference  to  the 
report  and  its  recommendation  are  de- 
plorable. Spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion have  blown  both  hot  and  cold.  Little 
visible  effort  has  been  made  to  imjilement 
the  report.  The  report  seems  to  have  been 
relegated  to  the  limbo  whi^h  is  the  ulti- 
mate resting  place  of  .so  many  Govern- 
ment reports — good  and  bad.  We  cannot 
let  this  happen.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
it  happen. 

Senator  Brooke  and  a  number  of  his 
colleagues  have  introduced  .several  bills 
that  take  the  initiative  in  implementing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Kerner 
Commission.  I  am  privileged  to  have  been 
asked  to  sponsor  these  on  the  House  side, 
and  to  say  that  I  am  happy  to  do  so 
would  be  an  understatement.  Without 
involving  massive  new  Federal  expendi- 
tures, this  legislation  will  make  the 
much-needed  start  to  implement  the  Riot 
Commission's  report  through  existing 
administrative  machinery  and  current 
appropriations. 

Massive  new  funds  must  soon  be  made 
available  for  jobs,  education,  and  hous- 
ing. We  can  and  must  do  this  without 
expanding  our  present  Federal  budget. 
Until  that  can  be  accomplished,  however, 
this  legislation  will  enable  us  to  make  a 
start  that  is  probably  our  most  meaning- 
ful to  date. 

The  funds  required  to  meet  the  sweep- 
ing challenges  of  our  urban  unrest  are 
available  within  the  iDresent  Federal 
budget — it  is  vital  that  the  public  under- 
stand this.  The  current  budget  shows 
that  more  than  SIO  billion  have  been 
allocated  to  such  items  as  public  works, 
highway  construction,  farm  subsidies. 
space,  and  the  supersonic  transport. 
These  low-priority  expenditures  must  be 
curtailed  and,  in  some  cases,  eliminated. 
I  do  not  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
programs  are  not  worthwhile.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  under  other  circumstances 
these  expenditures  might  not  be  appro- 
priate. I  do  suggest  that  today,  now.  in 
the  aftermath  of  extended  civil  disorder, 
with  another  hot  summer  stretching  be- 
fore us.  a  drastic  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  is  essential- — and  that 
before  we  set  out  to  create  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  our  own  image,  we  must  be 
veiT  certain  that  the  image  we  have  is 
worthy  of  recreation. 

The  first  of  these  bills.  Mr,  Speaker — ■ 
H.R.     16672— extends     the     1964     Civil 


Rights  Act  antidiscrimination  provisions 
regarding  employment  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  to  local  emiJloyment 
services  receiving  Federal  itssistance.  At 
present,  title  VII  of  that  act  exempts  such 
hiring  practices  from  its  purview,  and  I 
cannot  see  how  such  an  action  can  be 
justified.  We  who  pass  and  administer 
the  laws  should  not  simultaneously  ex- 
empt ourselves  Irom  their  operation.  This 
is  neither  good  cili/enshii)  iioi-  good 
sense.  This  bill  would  remove  that 
cxemiUion. 

The  second  bill— H.R.  1GG59— reaches 
another  seiious  problem — this  time  in 
the  ghetto.  Under  iJie.sent  law.  the  Small 
Business  Act  requires  that  loans  extended 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
be  of  such  sound  value  or  so  secured  as 
to  reasonably  assure  repayment.  Tliis  is 
hardly  objectionable  as  it  aj^plics  in  a 
normal  situation.  The  ghetto  today  is 
hardly  fi  normal  situation  liowever,  and 
extraordinary  measures  are  required. 
The  application  of  these  requirements  to 
low-income  neighborhoods  effectively 
prohibits  the  granting  of  such  loans  in 
the  places  where  they  are  most  needed. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  pci-mit  the  SBA  to  relax  its 
usual  standards  in  certain  defined  hiuh- 
risk  areas  to  identify  acceptable  credit 
risks  in  these  areas.  The  dcveloioment  of 
stable  bu.sincsscs  in  ghettos,  assisted  by 
SBA  loans,  will  jn-ovide  additional  sta- 
bility to  these  communities  and  should 
also  help  to  freeze  out  the  iirofiteers  and 
opei-ators  who  exploit  the  disadvantaged 
by  selling  them  inferior  goods  at  exorbi- 
tant prices. 

The  third  bill— H.R.  16660— reaches 
into  yet  another  critical  area  for  the  un- 
dei-privileged.  A  number  of  .school  dis- 
tricts in  our  Nation  have  just  a  few 
underprivileged  students  and  are  en- 
titled to  and  receive  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Some  of  these  school  sys- 
tems, are,  indeed,  in  my  owti  district.  Tlie 
standards  of  eligibility  in  title  I  are 
based  primarily  upon  the  presence  of 
the.se  children;  the  result  is  that  com- 
munities with  excellent  .school  systems 
are  receiving  this  assistance  when  it  is 
so  badly  needed  elsewhere.  My  bill,  there- 
fore, changes  the  distribution  formula  to 
restrict  title  I  funds  to  the  communities 
and  .school  systems  which  need  them  the 
most.  It  docs  .so  by  excluding  from  eligi- 
bility for  grants  those  communities  with 
le.ss  than  10  percent  of  their  children  m 
the  disadvantaged  categoiy. 

The  fourth  inece  of  lecislation — House 
Concurrent  Resolution  764 — attacks  an- 
other jiroblem.  welfare  assistance.  Tlie 
welfare  system  of  this  country  has  grown 
by  fits  and  starts.  There  is  no  logical  con- 
sistency to  its  \arious  components:  nor 
do  we  really  know  the  extent  to  which  tlie 
system  operates  to  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  iJcople  it  was  set  up  to  heli). 
Statistically,  it  appears  costly  and  waste- 
ful. It  i^erpetuates  itself,  making  i^eoj-^le 
dependent  on  public  assistance  instead 
of  lielping  them  to  become  self-sufficient. 

We  all  can  look  at  the  welfare  situa- 
tion and  see  specific  instances  where  it 
is  not  working  jjroperly.  Urgent  action 
for  revision  is  required.  To  do  so  soundly. 
we  need  to  know  more  about  the  reasons 
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for  failure  of  the  present  system  and 
study  the  various  proposals  that  have 
l)eon  made  for  changlns;  it  The  measure 
I  am  sponsorlriK.  therefore,  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Social  Welfare.  iest>in.sible 
for  examining  present  and  proposed  wel- 
fare programs  The  committee  would  be 
Instructed  to  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  December  31.  1969.  makin*? 
such  recomrnendatlon.s  as  may  be  appro- 
priate The  results  of  .such  a  study  should 
permit  this  Congress  to  meaninefulb' 
evaluate  the  Federal  public  assistance 
program,  and  to  take  .steps  to  brinsc  order 
out  of  what,  even  charitably,  we  can  onfc' 
call  chaos 

We  are  Ions  pa.st  the  time  when  vtc 
can  pretend  that  this  Nation's  urban  lUs 
either  do  not  exist  or  that  they  will  1:0 
away  through  sf)me  mystical  process  of 
attrition  Discrimination  in  employment, 
lack  of  proper  education,  shortages  of 
decent,  sanitarv  housmt: — these  and  the 
myriad  other  problems  of  our  cities  and 
our  suburbs  can  only  be  solved  through 
a  dnunatlCAJly  renewed  commitment  to 
the  American  ideals  of  freedom,  justice. 
and  opportimity  Hie  measures  I  am 
sponsoring  with  Senator  Brooke  lake  a 
first  step  m  the  naht  direction. 

The  task  remaining  far  exceeds  the 
task  undertaken  here  I  am  working  on 
a  series  of  additional  bills  to  put  flesh  on 
the  proposed  skeleton  of  revised  national 
priorities.  One  inea.sure  that  susecsts  it- 
self Immediately  is  an  expansion  of  re- 
sporislbiUly  and  funds  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Comml.ssion.  This 
Commission  :inci  its  Chairman.  ClifTord 
Alexander.  ha\e  ijeen  doinc;  splendid 
work  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  t  \en 
more  Beyond  this,  what  is  :ieeded  are 
specific  measures  attacking'  specific  ur- 
ban problems.  I  believe  these  problems 
should  be  tied  to  the  source  from  which 
funding  would  be  obtained— a  job  stimu- 
lation prot;ram  tied  to  'a  cut  m  space 
appropriations,  an  education  or  housing 
or  welfare  proi;ram  tied  to  elimination  of 
specific  special  interest  expense  or  tax 
subsidies,  and  so  forth — to  confront  the 
Congress  and  the  public  with  the  choice 
of  priorities  If  the  choice  can  be  :nade 
clear  enough,  the  answers  will  be  the 
right  answers — of  this  I  am  confident. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  time  for  Inaction  has 
passed.  If,  in  fact,  we  ever  had  the  luxurj* 
of  such  time.  To  delay  longer  Is  to  invite 
disaster.  I  urge  prompt  action  on  this 
legislation. 


OLD   IX:)C   MARTIN'S   MAGIC   ELIXIR 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last 
Thursday  afternoon  forced  another  draft 
of  their  favorite  cure-aJl  down  the 
throats  of   the  American  people 

For  the  third  time  in  5  months,  these 
members  detected  an  alarming  rise  in 
the  temperature  of  the  economy    They 


promptly  poured  out  another  brimming 
spoonful  of  Old  Doc  Martin's  handy- 
dandy  elixir  for  all  complaint*  known  to 
man  or  beast;  A  raise  in  the  discount 
rate 

The  trouble  with  Old  DiK  Martin's 
elixir  is  that  it  does  nothing  but  raise 
the  price  of  money  And  high-rriced 
money  inevitably  produces  nothing  but 
high-priced  Koods  and  .services  fur  the 
American  people 

This  time  around.  Old  Doc  and  his 
colleagues  uere  not  content  just  to  cre- 
ate higher  prices  for  everybody  Tliey 
also  wanted  to  take  a  little  of  the  sting 
out  of  their  medicine  for  big  businesses 
and  large  corporations  And  so  they 
raised  the  certificate  of  deposit  rate  to  a 
new  high  of  6' 4  percent  on  CD's  of 
SIOO.OOO  or  more 

Tills  little  pinch  of  antidote  eases  the 
pain  for  big  banks  by  allowing  them  to 
pay  more  money  to  hold  unto  their  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  It  helps  the  big  cor- 
porations With  lart:e  amounts  of  retained 
earnings  and  treasuries  full  of  liquid 
funds  But  small  businesses  and  individ- 
uals with  small  savings  are  stung 

Mr  Speaker,  the  American  people  have 
been  '.;art;ling  Old  Doc  Martin's  remedy 
for  nigh  on  to  17  years  The  only  thing 
they  have  to  show  for  it  is  a  bill  for  more 
than  $43  billion  in  excess  interest  costs 
paid  on  the  Federal  debt  since  1951. 

Let  me  make  that  clear  to  everybody 
If  interest  rates  had  been  held  to  their 
1951  levels,  or  even  to  the  levels  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1953.  the  interest  cost 
on  the  national  debt  over  the  past  17 
years  would  have  been  $116  8  billion.  But 
with  the  help  of  Old  Doc's  remedy,  the 
interest  cost  for  those  years  has  Ijeen 
pusiied  to  $160  billion. 

As  I  .said  before  the  Congress  recessed 
early  this  month,  a  belter  remedy  would 
be  an  equitable  tax  increase  It  would 
take  purchasing  power  from  business  and 
consumers  alike  It  might  stlnL;  a  little, 
but  It  would  be  effective 

Up  to  this  moment,  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  on  a  tax  increase  I  think 
the  Congress  should  put  Old  Doc  Mar- 
tin's magic  elixir  back  on  the  shelf  and 
approve  a  tax  increase 


BOB  GOALBY— MASTERS  CHAMPION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t^entleman  from 
Illinois ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Siieaker,  it 
IS  a  distinct  pleasure  to  note  that  the  cov- 
eted green  jacket,  emblematic  of  victory 
in  the  prestigious  Masters  Golf  Tourna- 
ment. IS  now  worn  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr  Bob  Goalby  of  Belleville.  Ill  On 
E:aster  Sunday,  the  37-year-old  pro  shot 
a  6-under-par  66  for  a  four-round  total 
of  '277.  bringing  him  the  32d  Masters  Golf 
Tournament  championslup. 

One  of  last  years  leading  money  win- 
ners. Bob  Goalby  has  now  joined  that 
select  circle  of  golfing  greats  with  his 
U-under-par  score   Bob  Goalby,  always 


a  L:reat  uolfer,  has  now  been  accorded 
i;olf's  (greatest  championship. 

Throughout  his  11 -year  pro  career  in 
which  he  has  earned  over  $320,000.  Bob 
Goalby  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
fine  touring  pros  who  could  win  any 
given  tournament  Past  w inner  of  the  Los 
Anneles  and  San  Diego  Opens,  among 
others,  his  performance  in  the  Masters 
tournament  at  Augusta.  Oa  ,  confirms 
this  contention.  It  should  be  nott^d  in 
fact  that  he  is  only  one  of  five  Masters 
winners  to  shoot  below  par  golf  for  all 
four  rounds. 

Previously  selected  for  the  U.S.  Ryder 
Cup  team.  Bob  Goalby  has  now  earned 
himself  a  distinct  place  in  American  t:olf. 
Because  of  his  outstanding;  i)erformance 
I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  Belleville  News  Demo- 
crat's account  of  his  win: 

KxririNG   F.a.stt:r   for   Ooaiby   Clan 

\  belated  Init  exciting — and  brief— Euster 
celebratl.jn  wiis  In  progress  late  today  at  the 
tiome  cjf  Mr  and  Mrs  George  Gonlby,  parents 
if  The   1968  Masters  golf  champion. 

Bob  Cioalbv.  who  captured  the  coveted  and 
prr<;tigioiis  title  yesterday  at  Augusta.  Ga  , 
reached  his  home  shortly  after  noon  today 
He  was  met  at  St  Ixiuls  lAmbert  Airport  by 
his  parents  and  hUs  wife.  Sara  and  their 
two  sons  who  had  touched-down  Just  15 
minutes  earlier  on  a  flight  from  Little  Roclc, 
Ark.  where  Mrs.  Bob  Ooaiby  and  children 
had  spent  the  Easter  weeicend  with  her 
parents 

A  delegation  of  Belleville  .trea  residents, 
many  of  them  longtime  fans  and  followers 
of  Bob  Goalby.  were  on  hand  at  the  airport 
.IS  a  seml-omclal  welcoming  comjnlttee.  Lhe 
group  organized  tiastily  this  morning  when 
It  was  learned  "hat  (ioalby  would  return  to 
his  home  here  for  a  few  days  before  resum- 
ing lus  professional  golf  chores  Bob  Gais- 
winkler  represented  Mayor  Charles  E.  Nichols 
m  presenting  a  key  to  the  city. 

As  the  Masters'  champion  he  wUl  play 
this  week  In  the  $150,000  Tournament  of 
fliamplons  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev  Only  26  golfers 
have  qualified  for  this  event.  An  even  more 
exclusive  tournament  will  be  held  In  Sep- 
tember on  the  Firestone  Course  at  Akron. 
Ohio  Entered  will  be  Ooaiby  plus  the  wln- 
r.ers  of  the  L'  S  Open.  PGA  Tournament  and 
British  Open  These  four  wlU  split  a  »77.0O0 
purse 

Mrs.  George  Goalby  told  the  News-Demo- 
crat this  morning  she  and  her  liusband 
were  Just  too  excited."  to  get  much  sleep 
iast  night 

We  re  both  .so  happy  for  Bob.  we  hardly 
know  what  to  say."  said  Mrs    Goalby. 

The  telephone  at  the  residence  was  kept 
busy  until  late  last  night  by  local  area  well- 
wishers  who  called  to  express  congratula- 
tfons  alter  watching  the  exciting  final  round 
of  the  tournament  on  nationwide  television. 

Bob  lilmself  was  caught  in  a  sea  of  public 
acclaim  at  exclusive  .\ugusta  National  Golf 
Course.  Hemmed  In  by  reporters  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  and  overseas.  Goalby 
later  was  feted  at  a  special  dinner.  It  was 
.iftcr  midnight  before  he  returned  to  his 
motel  and  had  a  few  minutes  to  telephone 
Ins  family. 

Besides  the  $20,000  first  prize  money  and 
the  traditional  green  coat  of  the  Masters 
Champion.  Goalby  received  a  sliver  plaque, 
a  gold  medal.  .•»  gold  locket  containing  a  pic- 
ture of  Bobby  Jones,  founder  and  designer  of 
the  Augusta  National,  and  life-time  playing 
privileges  .it  the  Augusta  National  which  Is 
the  most  exclusive  and  autocratic  golf  course 
m  the  United  States  Along  with  these  prizes 
go  scores  of  endorsement  opportunity  This 
factor  has  prompted  many  of  the  top  profes- 
sional golfers  to  tab  the  Masters  a  million- 
dollar  prize  " 
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Ooaiby,  who  entered  Sunday's  final  round 
Just  one  stroke  behind  the  lead,  quickly 
drew  a  large  gallery.  He  received  a  noisy 
standing  ovation  when  lie  dropped  a  four- 
foot  putt  tmdcr  extreme  pressure  for  a  par 
4  on  the  final  hole 

Kajrller  In  the  tourney,  however.  U  had  been 
a  clltlerent  story.  On  'I'hursday  and  Friday, 
for  example.  Goalby  s  'gallery  consisted  of 
lUst  two — P  J.  Keeley  a  crack  amateur  of 
Belleville  and  Ills  1  1 -year-old  son.  Mark,  long- 
time itersonal  friends  and  f.ins  of  Goalby. 
Ironically.  Kcelev  defeated  Goalby,  149  to  153 
in  last  years  St  Clair  Country  Club  Open 
tournament  long  considered  Goalby's  person- 
al title 

Hie  Belleville  pro  has  been  liampered  for 
weelcs  by  a  painful  elbow  Injury  suffered  this 
fall  while  playing  football  at  his  home  here 
during  the  pro-tour  "vacation."  The  former 
University  of  Illinois  quarterback  told  the 
News-Democrat  that  lie  had  been  under 
treatment  for  several  weeks  for  the  muscle 
Injury  caused  when  he  attempted  to  pass 
a  lootball  left-handed. 

Goalby  left  Belleville  early  Uist  week  for  a 
few  rounds  of  practice  during  which  he 
worked  on  a  new  swing— one  with  a  higher 
arc — to  compensate  for  the  defective  arm 
muscle  He  shot  an  opening  round  70  and 
was  dubbed  a  'darkhorse"  for  the  title  when 
he  came  back  with  another  70  on  Friday 
and  moved  Into  contention  with  a  71  on  Sat- 
urday. His  G-undcr-par  66  on  Sunday  took 
the  prize. 


MARINE  OFFICER  FROM  SECOND 
DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS  AGAIN 
CITED  f\DR  SERVICES  IN  'VIETNAM 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1955  It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  nominate  for  admission  to  the  'West 
Point  Military  Academy  Lamed  U. 
Bearce,  who  was  graduated  in  1959  and 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
UJS.  Marine  Corps. 

In  1964  Bearce.  then  a  Marine  Corps 
captain  assigned  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  was  cited 
for  exceptional  services  and  bravery 
measuring  to  the  highest  standards  of 
the  Marines. 

I  am  proud  and,  happy  to  announce 
that  my  appointee  of  13  years  ago,  now 
Major  Bearce.  has  again  been  cited,  re- 
ceiving a  gold  star  in  lieu  of  a  second 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice In  connection  with  operations  against 
insurgent  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Maj.  Larned  U.  Bearce,  presently 
group  supply  officer  with  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Squadron  38,  at  El 
Toro,  served  as  supply  officer  and  subse- 
quently as  executive  officer  of  the  3d  An- 
titank Battalion  in  Vietnam  from  March 
22  to  December  5,  1967.  The  citation 
reads: 

As  supply  officer,  he  displayed  exceptional 
skill  and  initiative  m  supplying  the  battal- 
lons  widely  dispersed  unit.  With  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  safety,  he  regularly 
visited  each  unit  In  the  field  to  assess  the 
logistical  situation  and  provide  asaistance 
wherever  needed. 

In  addition,  MaJ.  Bearce  rendered  valuable 


assistance  to  the  battalion  commander  and 
company  commanders  during  Ontos  recon- 
naissance missions  over  vast  areas  of  adverse 
terrain.  He  assisted  in  establishing  and  Im- 
proving the  defensive  [Perimeter  at  the  Ola 
Le  combat  b.ase 

Reassigned  as  battalion  executive  officer 
on  November  21,  1967.  Maj.  Bearce  con- 
tinued to  perlorm  ills  duties  in  an  exenipl.iry 
manner. 


HEMISFAIR'S  U.S.  PAVILION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  GoNZ.^LEzI  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hemis- 
Fair  1968  opened  on  April  6.  My  col- 
leagues in  the  House  supported  my  bills 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  build  a  most  impressive  pavilion 
at  the  exposition.  Those  wiio  have  seen 
the  pavilion  are  almost  imiversally  im- 
pressed with  it.  Not  only  is  this  a  beau- 
tiful building,  but  it  will  be  a  lasting 
one,  for  after  HemisFair  closes  the  pcr- 
mament  structure  will  be  turned  over 
for  a  permanent  public  use. 

There  have  been  some  imkind  re- 
marks about  the  principal  feature  of  the 
U.S.  exhibit,  which  is  a  film  called 
"U.S."  The  film  seeks  to  portray  the 
message  of  HemisFair,  which  Is  that 
there  has  been  in  this  country  a  con- 
fluence of  civilizations.  Many  people  from 
many  lands  built  our  country,  and  left 
behind  them  a  legacy  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud.  'We  are  harvesting  the  fruits 
of  that  legacy  today,  and  look  forward 
to  the  proud  promise  of  tomorrow.  The 
film  shows  this  land  as  it  really  is.  in- 
cluding our  problems  as  well  as  our 
achievements.  It  is  an  honest  account, 
one  of  which  the  viewer  sees  himself.  One 
representative  of  a  foreign  coimtry  said 
that  the  film  so  moved  him  that  he 
wished  that  ho  were  an  American.  There 
can  be  no  finer  tribute  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  two  articles  re- 
garding this  exhibit  in  the  Record,  since 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested: 
(From  the  San  Antonio  Express  News. 
Apr.  7,  19681 
U.S.    Pavilion   Big   Hrr;    Fairgoers 
Leave  Smiunc 
(By  Jerry  Lochbaumi 

The  United  States  Pavilion  would  have  to 
rate  as  one  of  the  hits  of  HemisFair  b  opening 
day. 

People  started  crowding  up  before  the  Im- 
posing marble  and  glass  Confluence  Theater 
and  Its  companion  Exliiblts  Building  shortly 
after  fair  gates  opened  at  9  ajn  ,  wanting  to 
see  both  the  federal  exhibit  and  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  who  was  to  dedicate  it. 

In  keeping  with  the  generally  amiable 
spirit  of  the  day,  most  people  took  good- 
naturedly  the  news  they  would  have  to  wait, 
reported  one  policeman.  Most  scattered  to  see 
other  sights  and  came  back  later. 

They  waited  until  11:30  to  see  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies,  standing  In  large  crowds 
outside  the  Migration  Courtyard  area  between 
the  two  buildings  which  was  roped  off  for 
invited  guests. 

They  waited  until  2:30  before  the  pavilion 
was  opened  to  the  general  public.  Then  they 
lined  up  in  impressive  numbers  to  get  in. 

And  they  came  out  smiling. 

In  groups  small  enough  for  guides  to  cope 
with,  they  went  through  the  Exhibits 
Building. 

People  of  one  group,  trailed  by  a  listening 


reporter,  visibly  picked  up  entliusiasm  .'.s 
they  were  shown  exhlblus  pointing  up  tlie 
pavilion's  three-part  theme  of  Americas  kg- 
acy.  harvest  and  promise. 

After  beinc  reminded  of  the  toniiiu-iu-e  o! 
Immlf^rant.s  who  built  the  nation,  tl-.ey  niovi-O 
into  the  harvest  area,  seeinp  exhibits  on  t  lott, 
on  technoloKic.il  progress,  on  recreation. 

One  man's  attention  was  ^rtibbcd  Ijy  a  dis- 
play of  f(«xiK  of  foreign  origin,  now  American- 
ized. "Hm."  lie  said.  "I  never  thought  ol 
that." 

(Jllier.s  were  intrigued  by  a  sports  tllsplay. 
with  .such  items  as  Joe  1/jui.s'  boxlni;  >; loves 
and  KnuU>  Kockne's  oki-style  lo<itt)all  lielinel 
I'omtiUK  ill  an  antiquated  typewriter  in  a 
display  contrasiing  old  and  iiew  equijjnuin 
01  \ arums  iiinds.  one  woman  lauuiied  and  saiil 
to  her  husband:  '  That  s  just  like  the  one  v.e 
have  at  home  " 

One  item  in  the  same  ca.'^e  was  ideniilied  by 
tlie  guide  as  the  .spate  helmet  worn  by  Astrcj- 
naut  Jolin  Glenn. 

An  awed,  low-volced  exclamation  bur:  i 
Iroin  one  wonian's  lips:  'John  Glenn's  hel- 
met' " 

Then  came  the  "promise  section,  where  a 
Uiuring  group  is  split  Into  three  parts,  pa-ssim,- 
through  corridors  posing  .sharp  ((uestions:  I:> 
It  my  responsibility?  Why  Flay  In  schwiP  hni 
I  a  part  01  the  problem?  Am  i  a  part  (.1  the 
Eoluiion? 

'1  his  ."-ection  on  .America's  promise,  more 
challenge  than  forecast,  draws  a  fceparaied 
group  back  tottether.  confronting  each  in- 
dnidual  with  a  mirrored  view  <<f  lilmself. 
There  were  smiles  m  the  group.  :ind  thouttiit- 
ful  expressions. 

Kxplainmg  exhibits  on  rliallenges  f.ituig 
America  in  ticlds  from  urban  phinnlng  to 
eduRition.  guide  Norma  Perez  couldn't  help 
exclaiming:  "I  get  all  excited  every  time  I 
come  1hrou:.:h  ficre  "  Pe<jple  in  her  tour 
group  grinned  back  at  her  tis  thovigh  they 
knew  what  she  meant. 

Then,  they  saw  a  short  film  contrasting  the 
sw,Tft  Furpri.se  of  an  act  of  Grxl  with  the 
gradual  devastjitlon  of  acts  of  man.  and  lui- 
dersconng  problems  ol  polluuon.  hunger, 
riot.s. 

It  left  the  group  with  the  cjuestion  oi 
whether  men  cm  solve  the  problems  men 
have  created,  and  a  suggestion  that  they 
can. 

Thus  primed  people  go  in  groups  ui  see 
the  23-minute  dixiimeniary  "U.S."  in  the 
round  Confluence  Theater.  70  feet  hlgii.  r.(5 
feel  in  diameter,  a  majealic  structure  which 
itself  drew  visible  visitor  admiration. 

Tills  nim.  work  of  Acadetny-Award-win- 
niiig  producer  Francis  Thompson  covers  the 
same  three  theme  points,  wiili  stronger  im- 
ixict. 

Dr;imaiic  eilect  tif  walls  ri.smg  to  disclose 
a  great  37-by-140-fool  .screen  midway 
through  the  presenUition.  and  the  story  ol 
beauty  .and  ugliness  told  throuL-h  imagina- 
tive photography,  combine  to  make  the  nlm 
;i  stirring  experience. 

Ending  on  an  inconclusive  note  of  prc.b- 
lems  still  to  be  solved.  It  neverthelcs 
seemed  more  to  Impress  and  please  than  10 
upset,  judging  by  comment.s  o\erheard  m  .  li 
audience  departing  the  theater 

"Woooo!"  exclaimed  one  voting  m:<n. 
"That  was  really  something."  "Oh.  it  was 
wonderlui,"  said  an  exiling  woman  to  .'in 
fu:quiant;ince  outside.  "I  thought  it  was  in- 
triguing." a  man  told  his  wife.  "Beauuful!" 
one  woman  s;ud. 

After  an  earlier  VIP  showing,  one  out-of- 
town  reporter  asked  another  liow  she  liked 
the  film.  "It  w.as  too  loud."  she  said.  "It 
pave  me  a  headache"  He  replied-  "It  was 
supposed  to.  " 

Two  foreign  newsmen  of  t'ne  party  accom- 
panying Mrs.  Jolinson  exchanged  views  m 
bpanish.  They  were  Impressed,  especially 
with  the  objective  look  Anienca  Uikes  at  it- 
self in  the  movie,  at  both  the  good  and  the 
bad. 
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(Prom    th*   San   Anl<5nlo   Light-Sun     Apr    T 
19681 
L"  .-,    PsvruoN  Draws  Largest  Crowd      , 
(By  Don  Oardn^)  j 

After  years  of  preparation  iind  congres- 
sional legislation  the  United  States  Paviliori 
was  dedicated  by  Mrs  Lyndon  B  Johnsofi 
und  'ipened  to  the  public   it  ivxin  Saturdaf 

The  largest  crowd  of  opening  dAy  gather**! 
.IS  Mrs  Johnson  stfjod  on  the  steps  >>f  llie 
Confluence  Theater  to  ripen  the  !8  inllllo>i 
structure  I 

A  throng  -f  people  p.ickfrt  the  piivlllon 
courtyard  and  spilled  Across  old  OolUd  Street 
and  onto  the  ran»p  ih»t  lends  to  the  Areni 
The  crowd  wk»  estimated  at  15.000 

&CCRCT    SCRVK  e 

Surrounded  by  Secret  Service  men 
about  100  members  of  the  pres'i  corps. 
Johi!s.>n  rirst  toured  the  cxtiiblf  huiklintt  4( 
the  US  Pnvlllon  She  conversed  with  several 
of  the  gttldes  and  hO»tes»e»  about  the  ex- 
hibits I 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies.  Secret.iry  •f 
Commerce  O  U  Smith,  whose  department  \s 
in  charge  of  the  pnvUlon.  Introduced  Mr^. 
Johnson 

Tills  IS  A.4>r"acl  .irid  happy  day  for  me" 
Mrs  Johiuoo  iftid  HemlsPulr  is  the  kind  ul 
happening  th.^t  gives  «  lift  to  the  splriu  nrd 
makes  us  .ill  glad   to  be  alive  ' 

She  said  the  US  P:»viUon  ^hows  the  spirit 
md  character  and  shared  hrrlt.igt?  that  h!»Te 
shaped  our  country  '  I 

PAIEH    1>F    IJI.AI  V  I 

In9id»  this  pavilion,  we  find  (he  faces  fif 
i.iur  legacy  Aboard  the  All  Peoples  Ship  .^U 
visitors  can  share  .vnd  feel  the  .isplratloHs 
and  friendship  th;il  h.'jve  united  us  since  t>e 
days  when  rxplorcrs.  traders,  and  mlislofl- 
arle.s  .arrived  in  the  New  World."  ' 

She  received  spontaneous  appl.iiise  frofcn 
the  crowd  when  she  said  "We  come  ihrouih 
this  voyage  from  the  past  to  the  future  cer- 
tain of  a  reeling  that  we  must  care,  and  If  ye 
care  enough,  we  will  l»ave  the  power  to  solve 
and  to  heal 

"The  promise  of  the  future  is  also  a  ch;^l- 
leiige  for  a  new  confluence,  vaster  in  scope 
than  any  th.it  lias  preceded  it  — the  sharlfg 
of  assets  for  the  true  benefit  of  all  men  rlfh 
and  poor,  old  .ind  young,  all  races 
nations  ' 

I  OMINC    BACK 

Mrs     Johruon    said    she     wants      to 
everything"  and     I  look  forward  to  comi 
back  at  a  more  leisurely  hour  " 

Then  the  First  Lady  pushed  a  button  t 
started  the  horizontal  lountain  In  the  coult 
yard  ! 

The  offlclal  party  then  entered  the  Coil 
fli:ence  Theater  to  view  Francis  Thompsoi' 
documennrv     IT  S  "  I 


TT'DICI.\!JY  CoM.MI  ITfE  HE.XRINGS 
ON  LAW  ENFORfKMF.NT  RKCOM- 
MEND.\TIC)NS 

The  SPEAKER  Undei  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Mar>- 
laiid  'Mr  MaihiasI  is  recognized  for  10 
mlmitcs 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  Mr 
.Spraicv.  '  ini  t  joay  caUine  m  the  chair- 
man of  the  House-  Judiciary  Commit(ee 
to  hold  public  hearintis  at  once  on  the 
law  enforcement  recommendations  of  tjie 
National  Advisory  Commls^sion  on  CSKil 
Disorders — the  Kerner  Commission— aiid 
the  related  proposals  of  the  Presideitt's 
C'ime  Commission.  j 

We  are  determined  that  civil  disorders 
mil  not  break  out  a^a^n  But  we  should 
oe  sure  that  evvry  American  city  is  com- 
pletely ready  for  such  tragedies  in  c»se 
•-iiev  should  recur. 


The  dl.sorders  of  this  month  have  re- 
op»'ned  dl.scu.sslon  of  many  questions; 

How  can  we  find  out  in  advance  when 
tensions  grows  in  a  troubled  neighbor- 
hood' 

How  can  n roups  bo  calmed  and  ten.se 
situations  defused? 

How  can  enough  police — and  troops, 
if  needed — be  called  fast  enough  to  con- 
tain trouble' 

What    is    the    best    way  to    minimize 

deaths.  Injuries,  and  property  damaue? 

How  effective  are  antirlot.  disorderly 

conduct    and     weapons    control     laws' 

iShi)uld  they  be  improved' 

What    laildelines    should    police    and 

troops  be  piven  for  arrests,  crowd  con- 

li.l.  investigations,  and  the  u.se  ot  lorce? 

Is  National  Guard  and  Army  planning 

adequate' 

How  can  justice  l>e  administered  sen- 
sibly in  such  emercencies?  What  pro- 
cedures should  courts  follow  on  arraign- 
ment, detentlo  i.  bail,  and  trials  and 
sentenclnc' 

The  Kerner  C.)mmission  .studied  all  of 
these  questions:  th*  National  Crime  Com- 
mission also  deaft  with  some  of  them. 
M:;ny  juri.sdiclions  have  planned  uell 
and  met  challeniies  admirably,  but  it  is 
clear  that  few  cities  and  States  have  had 
the  time  or  resources  to  prepare  for  rvery 
possibility. 

Tlie  House  Judiciary  Comnnltee  should 
now  review  the  two  Comini.ssion's  find- 
ines;  the  txpenerice  of  many  cities  and 
Slates  and  the  Federal  Government :  the 
projjress  which  has  been  made,  and  the 
problems  which  remain 

la  such  an  inquiry,  the  committee 
should  seek  testimony  from  many  sources, 
includinv:  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Armed  Forces  and  National  Guard.  State 
olficials,  and  atwve  all  the  mayors,  chiefs 
of  police,  and  judicial  officers  of  many 
cities,  including  Baltimore.  Washlnston, 
Ntw  York.  Chicago,  and  PittsburRh 
Comment  from  informed  citizens  should 
also  be  encouraged 

Usins  the  reports  of  the  two  Commis- 
sions-as  a  startinc  i>oint.  we  could  then 
find  out  what  reforms  and  advances  have 
proved  effective,  what  new  Federal  leg- 
islation might  be  desirable,  and  what  les- 
sons from  individual  areas  would  be  help- 
ful nationwide. 

Our  intent  should  be  not  to  fix  any 
blame,  but  to  help  every  city  become  bet- 
ter prepared  Our  responsibility  is  to  do 
all  we  can  to  insure  that,  if  such  disorders 
should  recur,  personal  injury  and  prop- 
.  rty  damage  will  be  minimized  and  full 
protection  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
will  be  maintained. 


THE  BACON1-:  (\  iLl.l  C;!,  SINGERS 
APPEAR  ON  CAPirOL  STEPS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanin^ous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  yentlcman  from 
Oiuahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Nations  most  impressive  singing 
groups  won  the  hearts  of  many  in  Wash- 
in'.;ton  last  Wednesday,  with  three  sep- 
arate performances,  one  of  which  was 
given  on  the  .steps  of  the  Capitol  itself 


Oklahoma's  famous  Bacone  Collrt;e 
choral  ^roup,  directed  by  Miss  Jcannlne 
Rainwater.  wa>  outstar.dmk'  .n  its  Capi- 
tol appearance  and  aLso  in  presentations 
Ix'fiire  the  Daut'hleis  uf  the  .American 
Revolution  and  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Washington  Accompanied  by  Presi- 
dent Garold  Hol.stine  of  Bacone  Cnl- 
lege.  and  by  Mrs  Holstlni'.  menibeis  of 
the  singing  croup  were  honored  t'uests 
at  a  reception  u'lven  by  the  Oklahoma 
con«re.ssi(jnal  delegation  last  Wednesdav. 
lollowinc  their  concert  cii  ihf  C.ipiiol 
steps 

In  their  colorful  costumes,  some  of 
them  in  the  traditional  dre.ss  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  represented,  the 
Bacoi'.e  singers  are  a  striking  proup  of 
young  Americans,  and  all  Oklahomans 
are  proud  of  them. 

Bacone  College,  a  2-year  coeducational 
institution  of  higher  learning,  located 
at  Muskouee,  Okla..  has  drawn  to  its 
campus  Indians  f:.>m  all  i  ver  the  I'niied 
States,  but  lias  .i  student  body  which 
includes  many  non-Indians  as  well  It 
IS  currently  engaced  m  an  expansion 
program  and  expects  to  be  a  4-year 
college    in    the    near    future 

The  Bacone  singers  are  only  one  of  a 
number  of  student  activities  and  orca- 
nizalions  helpinc  to  win  national  fame 
for  this  fine  institution,  and  their  recent 
stop  in  Washington  is  another  forward 
step. 

HOME  FALLOUT  PROTECTION 
SURVEY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  I.,  there  nb.ieciion  lo 
the  request  of  the  iieiulenian  from 
Massachusetts' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing our  Eiister  recess,  the  Governors  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland:  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  ot  Columbia,  on 
April  16,  announced  the  bet^mnintz  ot  the 
home  fallout  jirc.ection  survey  m  tlieir 
respective  jurisdict'.i):..s  The  home  tall- 
out  protection  .su:'.  ey  :-  sponsored  jomtiy 
by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  Dv  pait- 
mcnt  of  Defen.se,  and  State  iuid  local  t:o\- 
ernments. 

Members  of  the  Congress  living  m  one-, 
two-,  or  three-f.imily  dwellings  in  the 
Washington  metrotx)litan  area  liave  re- 
ceived, or  will  soon  receive,  a  question- 
naire by  mail,  or  will  be  contacted  by  » 
Bureau  of  Census  enumerator 

Apartments,  clubs,  and  liotels.  m 
which  other  Member.?  live,  have  been 
surveyed  through  the  national  fallout 
shelter  survey  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
the  Capitol  Hill  buildings  in  which  we 
work. 

The  national  fallout  shelter  survey  of 
large  existing  buildings,  be^un  m  1961. 
IS  continuing,  and  to  date  has  ident:;icd 
fallout  shelter  space  for  170,000.000 
American  people  This  lifesavmg  space. 
however,  is  not  always  well  located  m 
relation  to  where  people  live,  learn,  and 
work. 

The  home  fallout  protection  survey 
extends  to  householders  the  opportunity 
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to  learn  the  degree  of  fallout  protection 
afforded  in  their  homes  on  a  census 
confidential  basis,  and  how  to  Increase 
their  ijrotection  as  needed.  The  survey 
aids  the  local  governments  In  telling 
tiieir  ijcople  where  to  go  and  what  to  do 
in  the  event  of  an  atUick,  by  providing 
area  summaries  of  the  protection  which 
exisf,s  in  residential  areas. 

The  home  fallout  protection  survey 
lias  bwn  completed  in  22  States  and  Is  In 
process  or  scheduled  to  begin  in  five 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
response  of  the  American  jjeople  to  this 
jjractical.  low-cost  program  has  been 
pratifyinc.  Almost  80  percent  of  the 
householders  receiving  a  mail  question- 
naire have  responded  to  the  survey.  All 
householders  responding  and  enumerated 
have  received  Information  on  the  degree 
of  protection  afforded  In  their  homes. 

I  urge  the  participation  of  all  Mem- 
bers  of   Congress   receiving    the   survey 
questionnaire   in    the   Washington   area 
and  in  their  home  States. 
Cuii.      tiETFNSE     Remains      Vital.     Lyndon 

Warns— REAPPorNTS  Members  of  Advisory 

Board 

(By  liobcrt  Young) 

Austin,  Tt:x  ,  April  13  — President  Johnson 
said  today  tliat  civU  defense  to  protect  the 
pfjpulation  111  ihe  event  ut  a  nuclear  attack 
Is  &tUl  established  national  policy  and  the 
"clear  and  compelling"  responsibility  of  fed- 
eral,  state,   and   local   governments. 

Johnst:>n,  .^pending  the  Easter  week-end  at 
his  Texas  r.inch,  .mnounced  reappointments 
lo  the  national  civil  defense  advisory  coun- 
cil. 

The  council,  headed  by  Price  Daniel,  di- 
rector of  the  tifflce  of  emergency  planning, 
was  e.sUibIlslied  in  1951  to  advise  on  civil  de- 
fen.'ie  and  preparations  for  dealing  ■with  non- 
niilit.iry  cnicrcencies. 

WORKING     FOR     PEACE 

"While  we  ,ire  working  for  peace  and  hope 
that  there  iicver  vi.111  be  an  attack  upon  this 
country,  it  has  been  the  long-established 
policy  of  our  nation  to  m.aintain  both  mlll- 
tiiry  and  nonmiUtary  preparedness,"  John- 
son &,ud. 

"AddiUonal  |nuclc:ir!  f.illout  protection  for 
our  citizens  and  complementary  preparedness 
programs  v.nll  continue  to  strengthen  our 
strategic  defense  posture. 

"These  [ircp.irations  will  also  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  state  and  lcx:al  governments 
in  coping  with  natural  disasters.  In  time  of 
emergency,  what  matters  most  is  advance 
preparation," 

Johnson  cmph.aslzed  that  national  security 
requires  an  elective  partnership  between  fed- 
eral, suite,  and  local  governments — that  the 
national  ,-idvisory  council  and  federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 

CALLS     ON     MAYORS,     GOVEHNOES 

Governors  and  mayors,  he  added,  "should 
continue  to  discharge  their  clear  and  com- 
pelling responsibility  for  leadership  in  civil 
defense  and  emergency   preparedness." 

Johnson  reapfxjinted  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Mayor  Thomas  G.  Currlgan 
(  f  Denver  to  three-ye:ir  terms  on  the  13-mem- 
ber  civil  defense  advisory  council.  He  ap- 
pointed Mayor  John  H.  Reading  of  Oakland, 
ral  .  to  till  a  vacancy  on  the  council.  Gov. 
Kerner  of  Illinois  Is  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  the  governors  of  New  Jersey 
and  Arkansas. 


Abends),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  April  22  only,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  the  week  of  April 
22,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  Thursday,  April  25 
through  Sunday.  April  28.  1968,  to  attend 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  representing  Hon.  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  chairman.  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  offlclal 
business. 

Mr.  Oalifunakis  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legis- 
lative 1  rogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  Lo; 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Mai-yland  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Buchanan  I .  for  10  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  1  hour,  on  May  20; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mr.    Bow     (at    the    request    of    Mr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  jjermlsslon  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  In  two  instances  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Buchanan*  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter;  j 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zu'ACH. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  Instances, 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  EscH  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Belcher. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNAN  >  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  BocGs. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 
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Baring. 

EnwARns  of  California. 
Helstoski. 
Wricht. 

Kflly  in  three  Instances. 
Brinki.ey. 

MoOlillEAD. 

Albert. 

OaI, LATHER. 

Hathaway. 

Brown  of  California. 

Fr(n:A  in  two  instances. 

Bevii.i.  in  two  instances. 

Bingham. 

GoNVALEz  in  three  instances. 

HE  LA  Garza  in  two  instances. 

Tenzer  in  five  in.stanccs. 

Fr:.\si,R  in  two  instances. 

FniEDEL  in  two  instances. 

Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  m.stances. 

Downing  in  two  instances. 

Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Dow. 

Ryan  in  two  Instances. 

Tuck  in  two  Instances. 

PiiiLEiN  in  three  Instances.  -^^ 

PURTELL. 

Moss  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  lojiorted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker; 

H  R.  1.5398  .'in  act  to  amrr.d  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  stronctlien  and  e.xp.Liid 
food  service  programs  Jur  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res,  1229,  Joint  resolution  making  :. 
supplemenUil  appropriation  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  I'jGS,  .-md  for  oUicr 
purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  234,  An  act  for  the  relief  r,f  James  W. 
Adams  and  others; 

.S.  375.  An  act  to  amend  the  fommuiiic.i- 
tions  .'Vci  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  t<>Iephone  calls  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce: 

S.  1G64  An  act  lor  the  tc'acI  oi  tlic  c;tv  of 
El  Dorado.  Kans.;   and 

S.  2912,  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  Ihe  s.Uine  water  conversion  jiro- 
gram  for  Iiscal  year  19G9,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILLS   AND    JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou,se  Administration,  reported  that 
the  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  April  11.  1968: 

H  J.  Res.  1223.  Joint  resolution  to  continue 
for  a  temporary  period  the  7-percent  exc:se 
UiX  rate  on  automobiles  and  the  10-percent 
excise  uoc  rate  on  communication  services; 
and 
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HJ     He-i     i.29    JMnt   resolution   niaklni?   a 
supplemental  ,»(>pmprtatlon  for  the  rtscal  y«ir 
enclinu  June  30    1968    ind  for  other  purposes 
On  April  19.  1968 

HR  7909  An  act  tor  thf  relief  of  Munii- 
f.icturers  Hanover  Trust  Co  of  New  York. 
N  Y 

H  R  947$  An  Act  to  iunend  provisions  of 
tiie  Shipping  Act.  1918.  to  authorize  the  Ped- 
eril  M.irttime  Comnilaidon  to  [>ermlt  a  co»i- 
mi>n  earner  by  water  In  foreli<n  commerce  or 
conference  of  such  carriers  to  refund  i  por- 
tion of  the  freight  charges 

H  R  12019  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certiim  projjerty  of  the  Bna-l  B'rlth  Henry 
Monsky  Foundation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ; 

HR  14401  An  .ict  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  L'iut<^  Suites  vessels  a  lien  on  th»se 
'.vs.'vLs   .'or   ihe'.r   wii;ps 


.\DJ(  -URNMENT 

Mr  TIERN.AN  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
thill  '.he  Hou.se  dn  now  ;idinurn 

The  motion  aa-s  iinrfed  m  .tccordingly 
■  at  3  o"cl.K-k  MU^  8  mmutt-s  p  m  ' .  the 
Houi«>  id'nni:5ed  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day Apnl  33.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  ncKin. 


CONI  R.JiCTU.-KL  .^Cl  IONS  C.M.F.SDAR 
YV.Wi  I'.trtT  ro  K.ACILIT.ATE  .N'A- 
TI(  )N.-\L  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  tlie  Hou.'^e  of  H<presenta- 
tlve.s  submits  the  foUowmk;  n'i>irt.s  lor 
pnntinK  m  the  CoNOPtssioN  \i,  Hk ord 
pursuant  to  section  4'bi  of  I' ib.u  Law 
85-804 

Assistant   Sbcbctart   or  DifTNsr. 

Washington,    DC.    April    16.    1968 

Hon    John  W    McCormack. 
Sprakrr    of    the    Houne    at    Hrpresrntattves. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dfar  Mb  SPiTAKfR  In  compliance  with 
Section  4iai  of  Public  Law  8.*)  804,  the  calen- 
dar year  1967  report  on  fxtraordltiary  con- 
tractual actions  to  facilitate  the  national 
defen.se  is  transmitted  herewith 

Table  I  shows  that  347  contractual  actions 
were  approved  with  .i  cost  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  M. 098  000.  and  that  116  :ictlon8 
were  disapproved  Included  in  the  number 
of  actions  approved  are  113  actions  for  which 
a  potential  Government  liability  cannot  be 
estimated  Also  included  are  two  actions  for 
the  sale  of  Government  petroleum  products 
to  foreign  contractors  for  use  In  Govern- 
ment construction 


Kt-p. TtHfl  .ilso  In  Table  I  are  49  action.^  for 
the  Dfp.irtnient  of  the  Army  u.'ilnK  the  .lU- 
tSiorl's  ^if  I'libllr  I..iW  85  Ha4  Lo  require  .i 
.staiiil.inl  ciiipli'vee  1 1 'mpeii.satlon  ^■l,nl^e  in 
all  i  I  ■iitrar'.'s  lor  n  ii>trurtli.n  work  .it  ;!n' 
r.ip'-  Kti.ii>'l\  .  n.iilpx  Tlie  clau.se  .speri::pil 
v.ir;  .-  .••■II.-  r  I  inpeiisatloii  ba.sed  i>n  .» 
Project  Stubiluatlon  .Xirepment  neeotlatcd 
by  and  between  the  Fatrlrk  .Mr  Force  Ma.*" 
Contractors  Association  the  Brevard  iFl.i  i 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council 
and  the  Building  and  Con.structlon  Trades 
Department.  AFL  CIO  Adoption  .f  Mii.s 
clause  resulted  (roin  a  deterniinatl(  ii  that 
adherence  to  the  money  provisions  of  the 
Project  Stabilization  Agreement  by  all  con- 
tractors and  .subcontractfirs  iierforinltig  wi  rk 
at  the  Patrick  Air  Force  Ba.--p  and  C.ipc 
Kennedy  complex  is  desirable  n  'he  Inter- 
est of  prompt  and  orderly  jierfirnnnre  i  l 
con.structlon  contracts  .it  these  sites 

Table  II  lists  the  .icllons  whlcli  have  .oi 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  (iinprnmiiit 
of  tSO.OOO  or  more  Included  in  this  list  are 
the  above  mentioned  (ontlngent  Uabllltle.s 
for  which  .1  potential  iinlhir  cowt  cannot  Iw 
estimated 

Sincerely, 

Till  'M  \s  n    Morris 
Msitsfanf  t^rcrrtar-ii  o/  Di'frntr 

Installations  and   Logistic: 


T»8Lf   I      SUMMARY  RtPORT  OF  CONrRACtUAL  ACTIOMS  I*«N  PORSUANT   10  PUBIIC  lAW  85  804  TO  FACILIIATf   THE   NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  JANUARY   DFCfMBER  196? 

I  IDolUt  imounts  in  IhouMndij 


OtpattmenI  and  type  oi  i^l'on 


Aetiom|«p 


Attioitt  denied 


Numt»er     Ameunl      Amjunt     NuTber     Amount 
ia<)'j#sl«d   appfovtd 


■rtmenl  ol  D«l»ss«,  ToW 

347 

lijsT? 

$4.  DM 

lit 

Amtndmanlt  without  contidefalion 

5 

^0\t 

2.}40 

3> 

Cortectnn  ]l  mutakn 

Ml 

1  «17 

1.32! 

/O 

formaiuation  ot  mlormal  commrtmaoH 

32 

4» 

137 

7 

Contin||«nl  liaCiilitie^ 

113 

Dnposilnn  at  oropeity 

2 

Other 

M  .. 

Army.  toUl 

Amendments  without  consideration 
Correction  ot  muiai<« 
Formalization  yt    nformal  commitments 
Contingent  liabilities 
Disposition  Dl  pro  jeity 
Other  (employee  :amp«nsalion  clauses 
ASPft  IS  ;03.2)  . 

■*a.»  'otal 

Amendments  without  consideration 


91 


sm 


2.106 


19 


SI2.«76 

10.010 

1.829 

U7 


g.«7 


12 


7.549 
6M 

3a 


1.509 


500 


500 


1.230 


Department  unit  type  ol  action 

Aetiont  approved 

ciunt 
oyed 

Actions  denied 

Number 

Amount 
leouested 

Am 
app 

iu'Tit)er 
8 

Amount 

Navy — Continued 

Correction  ol  mistakes 

Formalization  ot  mlormal  commitments 

Conlinienl  liabilities 

76 

7 

69 

T3 

J339 

87 

5302 

87  . 

J279 

All  Force,  total 

201 

175 

4< 

1.761 

Amendments  without  consideration 
Correction  ot  mistakes 
Formati/ation  ot  intormal  commitments 
Conliniienl  liabilities 
Other  (contract  moditicatioa  Of  tstmiiM- 
lion) 

2 
38 

2 
36 

S 

44 

152 
5 

44 

126 

S 

24 
18 
4 

999 
583 
179 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  total. . 

70 

3U 

328 

39 

579 

Amendments  without  consideration 

CorrKlion  at  mistakes 

Formalization  ol  informal  commitments 

68 

343 

10 

319 

9 

3 

36 

302 

277 

TABLE  II  -LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  Of  J50.000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85  804  TO  FACILITATE  THE 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  JANUARY  DECEMBER  1967 


Nmm  and  location  ol  contractor 


AclMitr 
pgtMtial  cost 


OMCrwItoa  ot  piodlict  01  seivic* 


Justification 


Amendments  without  consideration 
Army 

Siltronics     Inc      140    Pennsylvania    Ave 
Oak  .-non  I   Pa 


}i;  500, 000    Pretabricatid  and  i<ortable  shelters 


Aeronca,    Inc .   Ceimantown    Rd     Middle- 
town.  Ohio 


Navy    Dayton    Aviation    &    Radio    Equipment 
Corp  .  tnc  ,  Troy.  Ohw. 


Correction  ol  mistakes 

Ami)    Midland    Contractors.    Post    Jltice    Boi 
;J6U.  Columbus.  Ca. 


Defense    Su(>ply     Agency    The    Cillelle    Co . 
Prujentul  Tower  BWj  .  Boston   Mass. 


J96.  2J6     nA*n  ■.ftelUfi 


500,000    AN  SRR  19  Low  frequency  radio  receivmi 
sets 


Construction  of  phase  I     Titan   II    Ijunch 
facilities  near  Little  Rock  AF8.  Ark 


49;. 151 


140,461     Razor  blades 


The  contractor  sipenenced  difficulty  in  meeting  the  specifications  lot  tne  shelters 
and  became  delinqueni  on  the  delivery  schedule  Due  to  these  diHicuilies  the  con- 
liactor  has  incurred  considerable  losses  By  the  lime  the  contract  1,  cjmnele  tne 
company's  productive  capabilities  would  be  Leimanently  impaired  The  ■.heite's 
are  lo  be  used  to  house  electronic  equipment  *nich  has  been  conliacted  I  jr  nd  1^ 
being  delivered  This  equipment  cannot  be  used  without  Itie  shelter  Procurement 
liom  another  source  would  entail  a  delay  which  the  Airy*  onnol  atotd  an.1  re- 
sult in  a  purchase  cost  greater  than  thai  required  to  ofttain  the  undeliveiel  shel- 
ters In  addition  the  lailure  ol  this  company  would  result  in  the  loss  ot  ptoiiress 
payments  outstanding  to  this  corripany 

Aeronca  inc.  as  a  subcontractor  lor  Raytheon,  was  lo  supply  195  shelters  1) 
house  electronic  equipment  Ini  the  HAWK  missile  system  ^  ce'lmg  ol  SlPOiX) 
per  shelter  was  arbitrarily  imposed  by  Ihe  conlracling  oficer  [nor  to  receiving 
from  Haytneon  any  aata  as  lo  Ihe  cost  involved  It  has  been  determined  that  this 
action  caused  Ihe  contractor  lo  receive  less  than  what  1!  would  have  received 
without  the  ceiling 

The  AN  SRR  19  is  an  essential  communications  element  ol  Ihe  U  S  Navy  Fleet  In 
the  event  this  company  should  l.iil  to  complete  its  contract  there  would  be  many 
months  delay  in  obtaining  an  alternate  producer  Such  delay  would  be  delrimcnial 
to  the  national  defense  It  is  "ecessary  thai  linancial  relief  tf  granted  in  order  to 
provide  tor  the  continued  perlurmance  by  the  contractor, 

Belore  the  opening  ol  Ihe  bid  Ihe  Government  changed  the  specilicalons  .ind 
tailed  to  properly  set  lorth  the  requirement  lor  the  use  ol  concrete  as  backfill  for 
the  electric  cable  pit  and  ientilalion  shalts  The  contractor  bid  on  the  proiect 
on  the  assumption  that  dirt  would  be  used  but  he  was  required  to  tuinish  concrete 

To  correct  a  mutual  mistake  m  b  d  bKause  of  a  misplaced  decimal  point  in  ine 
unit  price 
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TABLE  II -LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  JSO.OOO  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  S5-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY-DECEMBER  1967— Continued 


Name  and  location  ol  contractor 


Actual  Of 

estimated 

potential  cost 


Description  of  product  or  service 


luslilicalion 


Fcrmalization  ot  Informal  Commitment,  Army: 

Government  ol  Ihe  Republic  ol  Vietnam  (GORVN). 


Italian  Air  Ministry,  Republic  ol  Italy. 


139,018    Transmission    and    storage 
products. 


time  the  services  were  continued 
[■etioleum     The  United  Slates  and  Italian  Governments  entered  into  an  agreement  on  October 
29.  1959,  lelatinp  lo  the  "operation  and  maintenance  ol  the  NATO  pipeline  system 

in    llalu   "    The    ncnnlialinnc    Inr    a    HalmiliuA   rnntrarl    u.Arci    riala.joH    ^r\H    IhA    II  ^ 


._.  ,. r--  ,.._iaituTia[iuiMoiiiiciniin,cuiiiir  MM  lu  pipeline  System 

in  Italy  "  The  negotialions  lor  a  delmitive  contract  were  delayed  and  the  U  S 
Government  used  the  pipeline  without  contractual  coverage  This  amount  repre- 
sents the  U  S  Government's  share  of  Ihe  eifienses  incuried  Irom  April  29  1960. 
until  Ihe  execution  ol  Ihe  contract 


CONTINGENT  LIABILITIES 


Provisions  lo  indemnily  contractors  against  liabilities  on  account  of  claims  for  death  or  injury  or  properly  damage  arisinf  cut  ol  nuclear  radiation  use  ol  high  energy  propclianis,  or  other  nsks  not 
covered  by  the  conltactof's  insurance  program  were  included  in  113  contracts  (the  potential  cost  ol  these  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  inasmuch  as  the  liability  lo  the  Government,  it  any,  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  incident  as  described  in  the  indemnification  clause)  Items  procured  are  generally  those  associated  with  nuclear- powered  vessels  nuclear  armed  guiried  missiles 
experimental  work  with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  explosives  or  performance  in  hazardous  areasj 


Name  ot  contractor 

Number  ot  contracts 

Name  of  contractor 

Meadow  Gold  Dairies  Hawaii  Ltd.. 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co 

Number  ol  contracts 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Army 

Navy              Ai 

r  Force 

7 
1 

"10 

1 

Air  America  Inc 

2 

AVCOCorp ^ 

Boeing  Co                            4            ..... 

1 

North  American  Rockwell  Corp 

Pan  American  World  Airways 

6 

;;■. 5 

4 
1 

CalrlofRia  Nuctear.  Inc 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

General  Dynamics  Corp     

7 

14 

1 
3 

Vitro  Corp  of  America. . 

Western  Electric  Co  ,  Inc 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Proposed  Awards 

1 

General  Electric  Co                          .  . ..  . 

2 

3 

2 

Hercules.  Inc 

-   .              1 

4 

Honeywell  Inc 

1 

2 

Total . 

23 

4 

8 

69 

36 

Martin  Marietta  Corp. .                  

Note    In  addition  to  the  above  mdemnitication  clauses  will  be  inserted  into  all  air  transportation 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Military  Airlift  Command  tor  transportation  services  lo  be  performed 


by  air  carriers  which  own  or  control  airciall  which  have  teen  allocated  by  Ihe  Department  ol 
Transportation  to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

174€  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  on  a  study  of  the  administration  of 
training  programs,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  89-787;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1747.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
ytates  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  to  support  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  exchanges  in  certain  situa- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1748.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on 
property  acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies 
:ind  equipment,  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31.  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
jection 201 1 h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act.  cif  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services. 

1749  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secret.-iry  uf  Defen.se  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
liicatlon.  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  Fleserve.  pursuant  to  the 
Iirovislcns  of  10  U.S  C.  2233a(l),  and  to  the 
authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1750  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
<A  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1967-February  1968. 
[Hirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 


the  Small   Business   Act;    to   the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1751.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  District 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for 
the  year  1967,  pursuant  to  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1752.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  extortion  by  means  of  telephone, 
telegraph,  radio,  oral  or  written  message,  or 
otherwise.  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1753.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-10;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1754.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  .'Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89^48:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1755.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
CJommunications  Commission,  transmuting 
the  33d  annual  report  of  the  Oomnussion. 
pursuant  to  the  prortsions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  and 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreien 
Commerce. 

175G.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  .Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  28  U.S.C.  753(e)  to  eliminate  the 
maximum    and    minimum    limitations    upon 


the  annual  salary  of  reporters;  to  the  Crjm- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1757  A  letter  from  the  Postma-ster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  correct  certain  deficiencies  m  the 
law  relating  to  the  theft  and  jiasslng  of 
U  S.  money  orders;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

1758,  A  letter  from  the  treasurer,  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  American  cniemical  So- 
ciety for  the  calendar  year  1967  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  75-358;  tx)  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1759  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret.ary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractual actions  to  facilitate  the  national 
defense,  during  calendar  year  1967,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-804;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

1760  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-175;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

17G1  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Iinmitrration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
US  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  .i 
report  in  a  certain  case  mvolvine  suspen- 
sion of  cieportation,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision.s  of  section  244(ai(I)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  .us 
amended;  to  ihe  C<jmniit:-ee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

17G2  A  lett.er  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
mmration  and  Nnturaliz.ati<)ii  .Service.  U.S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  report-s 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing the  beneficiaries  of  such  [jetitions  tiiird 
preference  and  sixth  preference  classinca- 
tion.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
204idi    of   the  InimiL-ration   and   Nationaluy 
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Act  erf  195 J.  M  Amended,  to  tJie  Committer 
on  'hf  Jvidloliry 

ITia    A  >tt«ir  from   "fh*  Secretary  of  r<xn- 

mpri->"  trinsmf'-'.nn  'he  annvial  repurl  rf  the 
MAT'.'.line  AdmJnlstxatlon  for  the  flscil  ywu- 
Mdl  -Ai  the  Committee  on  Merchun"  Marine 
and  PlshiTtes 

[764  A  letter  from  the  Depufy  Director 
Bureau  .f  the  Butluet.  Executive  Offlce  it  the 
President,  trinsmlttlnn  \  draft  of  pr-ipoeed 
lenlrtUtinri  ••■  .-x'eiid  the  life  .f  the  Advisory 
CommlaaJnn  on  Par^-el  Distribution  Ser.-lceB. 
and  for  othfr  purp<iee8  'o  'he  Committee 
on   P  «t  Offlre  And   ClvM   Service 

17H.5  A  :e'ter  from  the  Deputy  A.siilgt*nt 
Secretary  >f  the  Interior,  transmit  tint?  a  re- 
port on  the  problems  of  provldlm?  visitor 
transportation  In  the  vicinity  (f  the  Capitol, 
the  Mall,  and  the  propoaed  Visitor  Center 
complex  pursuant  t<i  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-264:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

ITf^H  .K  letter  from  'he  .VsaLstant  Secretary 
for  Con({re«elonai  Relations.  De[j«rtm«nt  of 
3tate,  triuismlttinn  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  implementing  conventions  for  free 
admission  of  professional  equipment  md 
containers  .^nd  for  ATA  ECS  and  TIR  car- 
nets    t<i  the  Committee  on  W.iys  and  Means 

1767  A  lefter  from  the  Secretary  if  C<jm- 
merce  transmit  tini?  a  draft  of  pr^ -posed  leg- 
iBlatJon  to  i-ontlnue  until  t^e  close  .jf  June 
30.  1970.  the  existing  siutpenslon  of  dutle«  on 
certain  forms  of  -oppcr  to  the  Committee 
or.  W.ivs  and  Mear..s 


PUBLIC  BIIXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  .-.f  rule  XXII.  public  bllLs 
and  resolutloriii  were  inlroduced  and 
severally  referred  els  follows 

Bv  Mr  BROWN  of  California 
H  R  16651  A  t)Ul  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  >f  a  multilevel  parlclog 
facility  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
buUdlnsf.  300  North  Los  .\n?ele8  Stre*-?  lioa 
Angeles  Calif  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prf  prt.itlc-jns 

Bv  Mr   Dl'LSKI 
HR    1665J    A  bill  to  provide  that  FUig  Day 
shall  t)e  a  :e(<al  public  holiday;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   F"'LTON   >f  Tennessee- 
H  R   16653    .\  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-man, i^ement  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  .uid   lor    ither  purposes,    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mrs    ORIFl^THS 
H  R   16654    A    bill    to    continue    until    the 
cljse    if  June  JO.   1970.   the  existing  suspen- 
sion   of   duties     >n    certain    lomna   of    copper; 
to  the  Committee    in  Ways  .md  Means 

By  Mr  HATHAWAY 
H  R  16655  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  'Coordi- 
nated national  safety  proK^am  to  reduce 
boating  .iccldent^  and  deaths  wid  Injuries 
resulting  therefrom,  to  the  Committee  on 
■Merchant   M.irine   md  Fisheries 

By  Mr   JACOBS 

HR   16656    A   bill   to  provide  for  the  l«su- 

.uice    if  ^.  special   posta^je  stamp  in  honor  of 

the  late  Dt    Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ;    to  the 

Conin:i't«?e    in   Post  Office   and  Civil   Sertlce. 

By  Mr    MI.NISH 
H  R   16657    A   bill   U)  amend   the   Immigra- 
tion .ind  Nationality  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  NELSEN 
H  R  16658  .A  bill  to  prohibit  political  In- 
fluence in  the  .ippolntment  of  postmasters 
and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  ConinUttee  on  Post  OrSce  and  CUU 
Service 

By  Mr  OTTINGER 
H  R  16659  .^  bill  to  .imend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  apply  .in  acceptable  credit  risk 
standard  for  loans  to  small  buslrle»>«  concernj 
m  certain  high-risk  axeas  to  the  Committee 
Lin  Banking  and  Currency 


H  R  IWflO  A  bill  to  alter  the  method  of 
dLstnbuUoo    of    fuiMls    under    UUe    I    of    the 

Elementary  and  .Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  for  other  purjjoees  *o  'he  Commit- 
tee in  Education  .md  Latxir 
Bv  .Mr  F<ARICK 
H  R  10661  A  bill  ui  repeal  the  CUU  RlghU 
Ai  t  .f  1968  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
c  I  n  r  V 

H  R  16««2  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  llmlta- 
tl'ins  in  fresh  prepared  ir  preserved  straw- 
berries f>  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  SLACK 
H  H  16663  A  bill  to  ..mifiul  '.he  lu't-m.-il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion, to  the  C<immlttee  on  W.iys  .md  Means 
H  R  18664  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Interna] 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  JfiOO 
to  »l  200  the  perwjnal  Income  Uix  exemptions 
of  a  taxpaver  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dejiendent  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
bllndnessi.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  &ir  CHARLES  H  WILS<1N 
H  R  16665  \  bin  to  assure  u>  every  .\merl- 
can  a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  em- 
ployment housing,  and  education  free  from 
any  dlacrlmlnatlon  >ii  ac<x>unt  i-f  race  c-olor, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  ;ind  for  other 
ptirpfises;  t<:)  the  C'.immlttee  on  Education 
md  Labor 

By  Mr    CELLER 
H  R    18666    A  b!:i   to  .unend  title  18  of   the 
''•I'ed    States    C  ^de    to    prohibit    enterprises 
f     .^ambling,     to     the     Committee     on     the 
J'ldlclary. 

By  Mr  PLYNT  for  himself  Mr  CttN- 
N INGHAM,  and  Mr  Olaen  )  : 
HR  16667  .A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
NV^tem  for  llxlng  .md  adjusting  the  rates  of 
coir.peii-satlon  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  P>^t  Office  and  Civil 
.Service 

By  Mr  HALPERN 
H  R  16668  A  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  tlve  apptMiitment  of  certain  iiddl- 
tlonal  personnel  m  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; to  the  Committee  on  .\pprnprlatlons 
H  R  16669  .\  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  apjxiintment  of  100  additional 
enforcement  agents  m  the  Bureau  of  I>rug 
.\bU8e  Control,  to  the  Committee  on  .\ppro- 
prlatlon.s 

By    Mr    JOEL.SON 
H  R    16670    -A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
'o   plan   a   permanent   memorial   \-o   the   Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther   King.  Jr  .   to  the  Oom- 
mlttee    >n   H   vise   .^dmlnlslratlon 

By   .Mr    MATHIAS  of   Maryland 
HR    16671     \  bill   ui  amend   'he  .Merchant 
Marine  .Act.   1936.    md  other  .statutes  t<j  pro- 
vide a  new   mantinie  program;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    OTTINGER 
HR    16672     A    bill    to    tvmend    title    VII    of 
the   Civil   Bights   Act  of    1964   to   provide    for 
the   application   of   such    title    to    State   and 
Federal    employees,     to    the    Committee    on 
EdiiCHtion  and  Labor 

Bv    Mr.     PERKINS       for    himself    Mr 
HoU..s.ND.    Mr     UJ-NT.    Mr     Ptjcinski 
Mr      Danifus.     Mr      Br.sdemas.     Mr 
C\REV    Mr    Hawkins    .Mr    William  D 
FoM).    .Mrs     Mink.   -Mr    .ScHrtiFH.   Mr 
Mj:£1>s   Mr   BfRro.N  of  C  ilifori-.ia.  liiid 
NU    RtiD  of  New   York! 
H  R    16673    .\   bill    to   set    forth    a   con.;rP8- 
slonal   statement   on   a   national   educational 
policy  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Hea.th. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to  Implement  such  policy,  to  the  Committee 
in   Education  .md  Uibor 
By  Mr    POAOE 
HR    16674     A     bill     U)     imend    the    Federal 
Farm  Lo«n  .Act  ;ind  the  Farm  Credit  .^ct  of 


1933.  as  amended,  to  Improve  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  protluctlon  credit  iissoclatlons,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr  HALPERN 
HJ  ftes  1231  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  f  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  existing  compensation  system  for 
motor  vehicle  accident  losses,  and  for  other 
pnrin'ses  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

Hv  Mr  HA1T1AWAY  (for  hlm.self.  Mr 
Blanton,  Mr  Clevixand.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado.  Mr  Halptun,  Mr  HuN- 
OATr    Mr   KYRf).s.  Mr   Myers,  and  Mr. 

POLANCO-.\BREr> 

H  .1  Res  1232  Joint  resoluUon  to  author- 
ize the  tempomrv  funding  of  the  Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Ptind;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\grlrulture 

By  Mr    MOORHEAD 

HJ   Res    1233    Joint   resoluUon    to   provide 

for  a  study  and  evaluation  of  scientific  re- 

.search  In  medicine  In  the  United  States;   to 

the   Committee   on    Government   Operations. 

By  Mr   OTTINGER 

H  Con  Res  764  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Social  Wel- 
fare;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


-MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
nal.s    were    i)i-e.<;ented    and    referred    as 

fuUow.s: 

335  Bv  Mr  AU3KRT:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  31st  Oklahoma  Lef^lslature  memo- 
rlalulng  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
through  the  appropriation  of  adequate 
funds;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

336  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  an  Insurance 
fund  for  offshore  oil  leasing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  .MTalrs. 

337  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  expressing 
the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  all  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  for  the  visits  to  Guam 
in  January  1968  of  delegations  of  the  House 
and  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
ajid  Insular  Affairs 

338.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  Incorpo- 
rating the  territory  of  Guam  Into  the  Amer- 
ican Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aff&lrs 

339.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  relative  to  certification 
t>y  the  Civil  .Aeronautics  Board  of  a  U  S  air 
carrier  to  provide  direct  nonstop  service  be- 
tween the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  country 
of  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

340  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  .State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  a  study  of 
immigration  into  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

341  .Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  a  method 
of  Federal  tlnancing  of  airports,  and  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  State  and  local  sub- 
divisions to  follow  in  the  expansion  of  ;Ur- 
fx)rts.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

342  -Mso.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  .State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  liberaliz- 
ing the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  House  Administration 

143  .Auo.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  legislation  providing  that  World  War 
I  veterans  receive  the  same  benefits  as  Span- 
ish War  veterans,  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' .Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claii.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill.s  and  re.sohitions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANNUNZIO: 
H  R    16675    .X  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cerin  and  Mafaldu  Cenn.    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BARING: 
H  R    16676    .\  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Josephat 
Ahing;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BARRETT 
H  R    16677    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
.Atlinatl:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R     16678    A   bill   lor   the  relief  of  Murat 
C.iglar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  16679  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Campana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cl.irv. 

H  R  16680  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Martinangelo.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    BROWN  of  California: 
HR     16681.   A    bill   for   the   relief  of  Lauro 
Alfonso  Ochoa   Gonzalez;    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  16682  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Yuan  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    BURTON   of    California: 
HR16G83    A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Isidro 
M   Jimenez  (also  known  as  Sid  Jimenez);   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BUSH: 
HR   16684    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Anna 
Giovlne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CONTE: 
H  R   16685    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
Gerardo  Borrego-Suero;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr".  DOW: 
H  R    16686    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louie  Yl 
Lu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HR  16687    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Bene- 
detto Lo  Bcllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


HR.  16688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rem- 
edios  De  Guzman  Mlslang;  to  the  Coinniit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  16689.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Keh- 
Hsln  Shen;  to  the  Commiltee  mi  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   HEI..STO.SKI: 

H.R.  16090.   A    1)111    lor   the   relief   of    Maria 
David;   to  the  Coinnmtee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MOSHER: 

HR  1(6691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pi-.n- 
iigiotis  N.  Iliopoidos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Ma.s,sarluisetts : 

HR.  16692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco and  Giovanna  Carini;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Pereira  Da  Sllva;  to  the  Commntee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  16694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
(John)  Gloulis.  Desplna  Gioulis.  his  wife. 
and  Helen  Gioulis,  Nicholas  Gioulis  and  Pro- 
dromos-Ioannls  Gioulis.  his  minor  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCIN.SKI 

HR,  16695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
Panaglotacopovilos;  to  the  Coininittee  in  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania 

HR.  16696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cirino 
Bruno;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  16697  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Vijay 
Shlv  Hlremath;  to  the  Commmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  16698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr    and 
Mrs.  Jerzy  Gulbas,  and  their  daughter.  liana; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  16699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Yuet 
Moy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H  R.  16700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Pardo  Castro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


HH  16701  A  bill  fi.r  the  relief  of  LuiL'l 
Sl:ino;  to  the  Coinmittep  on  the  JudicUirv. 
By  Mr   STUBBLEFIELD 

HR  16702  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clar- 
ence S  Lyons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC 


Under  chuiso  1  of  rule  XXTI.  ]>etitinns 
and  i)aj)er.^  wire  laid  on  tlie  Clerk'.s  drsk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

286  By  Mr.  HOSMER:  Petition  of  rert,.in 
resiiient^s  of  tl  e  ;)2d  Conpre.ssional  District 
of  California,  who  demrind  that  impeach- 
ment jirocedures  he  implemented  immedi- 
ately against  the  .^ix  members  <if  the  US 
Supreme  Covirt  whose  recent  derision  de- 
<lared  unconstitutional  th.-it  section  of  the 
Federal  law  that  bars  members  of  Communist 
action  groups  from  working  in  defense 
plants;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

287  By  tlie  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Robert 
D  H.xlgdon,  .Springfield.  Mo  ,  relative  to  the 
lorclblc  practice  of  medicine  upon  protest- 
ing persons  m  custody;  to  the  C-<imnmtee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

288  Also,  petition  of  Robert  D  Hodt'don, 
Springfield.  Mo,,  relative  to  exce.ssive  ball  and 
excessive  lines;  to  the  Coininitt.ee  on  the 
Judiciary 

289,  Also,  petition  iii  the  Rochester  Police 
Locust  Club.  Inc  .  Rochester.  NY  .  relative 
to  draft  exemption  for  police  (jfllcers;  to  the 
Coniniut,ee  on  Armed  Services 

290  .^iso.  petition  of  the  City  Ccjtinci!. 
Worcester.  Mass  .  relative  to  oi)en  hotislng; 
to  the  Coinnmtee  r.n  the  Judiciary. 

291  Also,  petition  of  Juniata  Park  Evangel- 
ical United  Brethren  Church.  Philadelphia. 
Pa  .  relative  to  equal  opportunity  for  all  our 
citizens:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

292  .Also,  petition  of  Miss  Selma  Heasley. 
Eldridge.  N  Dak.,  relative  to  petition  of  im- 
peachment: to  the  Committer  (,n  the  Judi- 
clarv. 


SENATE— Mowrfai/,  April  22,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin 
N.  BuRDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  ofTered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God,  whose  law  is  truth  and 
whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  urant  unto  us.  who  in  the  morn- 
inc;  seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction  which 
a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each 
new  day.  Unite  our  hearts  and  minds  to 
bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

May  our  individual  lives  be  as  lighted 
windows  amid  the  encircling  gloom.  In 
this  global  contest  beyond  the  light  and 
darkness,  make  us  as  individuals  the 
kind  of  iJcrsons  which  Thou  canst  use  as 
the  instruments  of  Thy  purpose  for  all 
mankind.  Gird  our  hearts  to  seek  peace 
and  pursue  it,  that  the  sundered  family 
of  mankind  at  last  may  be  bound  by 
L'olden  cords  of  understanding  fellowship 
around  the  feet  of  the  one  God. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen 


U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Was)iington,   DC.  April   22.   1968 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily   absent   from   the   Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  QuENtnN  N.  Burdick,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakoui.  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hayden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr,    BURDICK    thereuiwn    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  ijro  tempore. 


producers  of  aKricullural  products,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  April  19, 
1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  .ses.sion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  Pre.sidcnt  of  the  United  States 
submittinc  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  leferred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
miitecs. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proccedinas.i 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writinc  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  16,  1968.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  <S.  109 1  to 
prohibit  unfair  trade  practices  affecting 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VII.  be 
dispen.sed  with. 

Tlie  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)oro  Witiioui  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ir:G  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  tran.saction  of  routine 
morning  busines.^..  during  the  15  minutes 
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previously  a^eed  to,  be  limited  to  3  min- 
ute*. 

The  ACTINO   PRESIDENT   pro   tf-ra- 
pore  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOG>nTION  OF 
SENATOR  MrGOVERN 

Mr  MANSFIEI.D  Mr  President.  I  ai>k 
unaiumous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  disposal  of  the  pendinn  meas- 
ure, H  R  14940  or;  anrus  control  and  dLs- 
armament.  the  distin.?ui.shed  SenaUir 
from  South  Dakota  :Mr  McGovern  1  be 
recoi?nlzed  for  20  minute,'^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDFJ^T  pro  tem- 
pore   Without   objection    it  so  ordered 


ORDER   FOR   RECOONITION  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr   MANSFIELD  Mr   President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  completes  his 
remarks,  the  di.stintfuished  Senator  from 
Soutli  Carolina  Mr  THfRMONni  be  rec- 
ognized for  up  rci  30  minutes 

The  ACTINO   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEi.  HNG   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sidt-nt.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Rforganization  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tixlay 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection    it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FINANCLAL  CRISIS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  last  week  Mr  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  Jr  .  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  warned  that  America,  Is 
••In  the  midst  of  the  worst  financial 
crisis  since  1931  '  and  strontily  urged 
that  Congress  and  the  administration 
Immediately  get  together  on  the  pack- 
age which  would  embrace  a  mandatory 
reduction  in  e.xpenditures  as  well  as  an 
Increase  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Martm  warned  that  unless  such 
action  was  taken,  the  United  States 
faced  •uiicontroUable  inflation  or  reces- 
sion '■  Mr  Martin  s  warnmg.  delivered 
last  Friday,  followed  an  earlier  increase 
In  the  discount  rate  from  5  percent  to 
5 '2  percent,  which  represents  the  high- 
est level  since  1929  Prime  rates  by 
most  of  the  Nation  s  leadmi^  banks  were 
raised  to  6'j  percent 

About  2  weeks  prior  to  the  latter  ac- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  had  paid 
as  hi«h  as  6  45  percent  Interest  on  a  100- 
percent.  Government-Guaranteed  obll- 
i^ation  sold  throu^'h  FNMA. 

Following  the  action  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  m  raismt;  its  discount 
rate,  and  Mr  Martin  s  .speech,  the  Whute 
House  Lssued  the  following  sUteiUent 
from  A'jstin.  Tex.  as  reported  by  the 
UPI  wire  service 

.\u3ri.N    Ttx      The  White  Huuse  •.uciAy  aaia 

The  mcre-ue  Iri  '..he  Federal  discount  r»t*  'm 

3  5  per  cent  *\^  'he  Jiiiy  present  line  <4  de- 


fense airalnst  inflation  and  underscorea  the 
iirnencv  ■■{  passHite  of  President  Johnson's 
proposed  iiix  hill 

Presidential  Press  .Secretary  Oeor^e  Chris- 
tun  told  newsmen  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bo  iTfi  s  .irtion  pnned  that  tlijhter  money 
h.us  become  Inevltahle  as  our  only  pre.sent 
defease  against  inflation   ' 

Last  summer  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers predicted  the  rate  of  iiH'owlh  of  the 
economv  is  very  lUKh  and  unsustainable,  he 
said  The  President  has  repeatedly  urged 
Congress  to  adopt  a  tax  lncreii.se  and  said  at 
the  outset  the  action  by  the  Pe<l  underscore* 
the  urgency  of  action  on  the  bill 

Johnsons  proposal  for  a  10  per  cent  stir- 
cluir^e  increase  on  IndlvKlual  .md  corporation 
t.ixes  has  been  stalemated  In  Congress 

At  first  glance,  the  statement  of  the 
President  would  appear  to  be  support- 
ing Mr  Martins  position,  but  I  call  at- 
tention to  this  major  dltferencp  While 
Mr  Martin  strongly  rrconiniended  a 
package  embracing  both  a  reduction  of 
Federal  sp«'nding  as  well  as  a  tax  in- 
crea.se.  the  President  is  still  talking  about 
his  tax  increase  and  Is  only  ^'Iving  lip- 
service  to  expenditure  reductions. 

Three  weeks  ago.  on  April  2,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  l  Mr  Smath- 
ERsl  and  myself  embracing  the  10  per- 
cent tax  surcharge  as  requested  by  the 
administration,  but  included  in  that 
package  was  a  iiiaiulator>-  reduction  of 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1969  of  S6  billion 
plus  a  inandatoiT  rollback  in  Federal 
ciMlian  employment  to  the  level  prevail- 
ir.g  on  Sfptfmb«T  20  196&— the  date  of 
the  President  s  own  Executive  order  pur- 
portedly to  return  employment  to  that 
level 

In  addition,  the  .same  packaKe  would 
require  tlie  President  to  .submit  a  plan 
for  a  mmimiun  of  $10  billion  reduction.*! 
in  new  otallgational  authority  for  fiscal 
1969 

This  bill  has  b*^n  in  conference  for  3 
weeks,  and  it  has  been  stalemated,  but 
let  the  record  be  clear  that  the  White 
House  lUself  is  responsible  for  the  stale- 
mate While  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  publicly  and  privately  endorsed 
the  package  as  approved  by  tlie  Senate. 
the  Budget  Director,  who  is  the  oCHcial 
spokesman  for  the  President,  has  told 
the  conferees  tliat  tlie  White  House  will 
not  accept  expenditure  reductions  as  out- 
lined in  this  bill  The  White  House  has 
been  told  that  Congress  will  not  approve 
the  tax  increase  without  mandatory  ex- 
penditure reductions  written  into  the 
law 

Personally  I  would  favor  an  even 
greater  reduction  than  the  $6  billion  pro- 
vided m  this  package.  My  original  pro- 
posal called  for  an  $8-billion  reduction. 
but  the  bill  with  $6  billion  was  finally 
agreed  upon  Certamiy,  this  is  the  very 
least  expenditure  control  that  we  can  or 
should  accept. 

This  package  wiis  attached  to  the  bill 
extending  excise  taxes,  which  originally 
were  scheduled  to  expire  April  1.  A  con- 
tinuing re.solution  extending  these  ex- 
cise taxes  for  30  days  lias  been  approved, 
with  the  result  that  May  1  Is  Uie  dead- 
hne.  That  leaves  but  8  more  days  for 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  ap- 
pro\e  this  package. 

I  appeal  Uj  the  President  to  lend  his 
ftill  support  to  those  of  us  who  have 
sponsored  and  pushed  this  package  to  Its 


present  position.  Let  lis  get  this  measure 
enacted  immediately. 

If  the  adminLstration  will  reverse  Its 
po.sition  and.  in.stead  of  continuing  its 
determined  opposition  agaln.st  the.se  ex- 
penditure cuts,  lend  its  .support.  I  am 
confident  that  this  bill  can  be  put  on  his 
desk  bv  the  end  of  this  week. 

Lest  then-  be  any  misunderstanding.  I 
am  equally  confldtnt  that  without  tlie.se 
expenditure  reductions  Ix-mg  retained  m 
this  package  there  will  be  no  tax  incrt-ase. 

To  increase  taxes  without  a  manda- 
tory reduction  in  expenditures  would  in 
my  own  opinion  accomplish  nothing:  in 
fact,  it  would  further  aggravate  the  in- 
fiationar>-  situation  by  ix)urlng  more 
money  into  the  spending  stream  for  the 
Great  Society  bureaucracy 

Assuming  no  action  Is  taken  toward 
expenditure  reductions  and  tax  in- 
creases, we  will  bt  confronted  with  a 
$20  billion  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  a  $28  billion  deficit  In  fiscal 
year  1969. 

The  financial  .security  of  millions  of 
.\mcrican  retirees,  those  living  on  fixed 
incomes.  Is  dependent  upon  the  action 
of  the  administration  and  Congress  to 
control  this  infiationary  threat. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  administra- 
tion has  any  choice,  and  the  hour  for 
action  is  late. 

I  conclude  by  pleading  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  throw  his  support  in  back  of  the 
spending  cuts  as  well  as  in  back  of  the 
tax  increase  as  approved  by  the  Senate. 


April  22,  1968 
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STANAV'FORLANT— THE  FIRST  PER- 
MANENT MULTINATIONAL  NAVAL 
FORCE  ESTABLISHED  BY  NATO 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  April  12, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Stanavfor- 
lant,  the  first  permanent  multinational 
naval  force  to  be  established  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  force 
will  operate  in  the  Atlantic  Ocesm  as  a 
part  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Command  for 
NATO  In  the  Atlantlc-^ACLANT— 
which  maintains  headquarters  In  Nor- 
folk. Va. 

Tlie  standing  naval  force,  which  was 
activated  last  January  13  and  which  re- 
sulted from  the  conversion  of  the  Match- 
maker Squadron— a  fieet  of  ships  from 
NATO  maritime  nations  which  came  to- 
gether for  maneuvers  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  then  disbanded — into  a  con- 
tinuously existing  fieet,  was  making  its 
first  port  call  to  SACLANT  headquar- 
ters. Licluded  in  the  fleet  were  the  United 
Kingdoms  HMS  Brighton,  the  West  Ger- 
man frigate  FGS  Koeln.  the  Dutch  de- 
stroyer HNLM  Holland,  the  Canadian 
destroyer  escort  HMCS  Gatineau  and 
the  US.  destroyer  Holder.  Later  a  Nor- 
wegian vessel  will  join  the  fleet. 

During  my  visit.  I  was  able  to  discuss 
the  activities  of  the  fleet  with  Commo- 
dore Geoffrey  C.  Mitchell,  captain  of  the 
HMS.  Brighton,  who  is  currently  com- 
manding the  fleet,  and  with  the  captains 
of  the  cthfT  participating  ships.  I  was 
mast  impressed  with  Comjnodore  Mitch - 
ells  unequivocal  statement  that  Stanav- 
forlant  is  a  success,  that  the  operation  is 
working,  that  the  pragmatic  considera- 
tions are  being  tested  and  consistently 
found  effective. 


It  is  significant  for  us  to  remember,  I 
believe,  that  the  standing  naval  fleet  for 
the  Atlantic  is  a  continuously  existing 
fleet,  that  it  operates  as  a  imit  and  can 
iesix)nd  as  a  unit  to  emergencies  and 
crLses,  yet  it  reflects  the  policies  of  many 
nations.  In  this  force  we  have  a  coordi- 
nated NATO  instrument,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  moving  quickly  to  defend  and 
secure  the  jjolicies  agreed  upon  by  the 
NATO  members. 

The  naval  aspects  of  NATO  are  per- 
haps more  important  today  than  ever 
t)elore.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  in- 
creasing Soviet  naval  power.  There  are 
also  indications  that  this  increased  So- 
viet naval  strength  will  pose  new  threats 
to  our  NATO  allies.  For  example,  Soviet 
vessels  have  been  more  and  more  fre- 
quently sighted  along  the  shorelines  of 
Italy  and  Norway. 

I  would  now  urge  that  the  United 
States  pursue  with  its  NATO  allies  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  similar  mul- 
tinational fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Mediterranean,  along  with  the  North 
Atlantic,  is  an  area  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  displayed  much  of  its  new 
naval  power.  In  addition,  the  smallness 
in  size  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
geographical  i^o.sition  of  many  of  our 
NATO  allies,  such  as  Turkey  and  Italy, 
make  them  particularly  susceptible  to 
Soviet  naval  pressure  and  harassment. 
Third,  there  is  the  very  real  possibil- 
ity that  Soviet  na\al  influence  in  the 
area  may  be  further  enhanced  by  Rus- 
sia's acquisition  of  ixDrts  or  jjort  rights 
in  various  African  nations,  such  as 
Algeria  and  Egypt.  Fourth,  Middle  East 
events,  which  could  to  a  large  extent  be 
affected  by  naval  activities  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, ix)se  a  danger  to  world  iieace 
and  security  and  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  European  allies  which  need 
the  oil  resources  of  the  region.  And,  fifth, 
problems  which  have  raised  questions 
internally  among  the  NATO  allies,  such 
as  the  recent  situations  in  Greece  and 
Cyprus,  may  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
attempt  to  expand  their  influence  in  the 
area.  Certainly,  a  force  to  help  shelter 
alliance  members  from  outside  pressure 
during  a  period  in  which  NATO  allies  are 
working  to  .solve  internal  problems  would 
be  helpful. 

For  a  nimiber  of  years,  ships  from  the 
NATO  maritime  nations  have  joined  to- 
gether for  exercises,  generally  of  a  few 
days'  duration,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
When  the  Mediterranean  could  be  con- 
.sidered  a  "NATO  lake,"  this  approach 
was  adequate.  Today's  events  and  situa- 
tions require  more.  Formation  of  a  con- 
tinuously existing  multinational  fleet 
for  NATO  in  the  Mediterranean  could 
not  but  help  signify  a  new  cooperation 
among  NATO  members  and  present  a 
new  counterforce  to  Soviet  pressure  and 
influence  in  the  area. 

There  are  those,  both  in  our  cotmtry 
and  in  the  countries  of  our  NATO  allies, 
who  question  the  need  to  continue  or 
-stiengthen  the  alliance.  Recent  events 
within  the  Soviet  bloc,  especially  in 
Czechoslovakia,  may  suggest  that  the 
strength  of  the  Communist  coimtries  is 
weakening.  In  some  ways,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly changing.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, there  are  numerous  other  indica- 
tions, including  the  increase  in  Soviet 
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navEd  power,  which  suggest  that  many  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  activities  are  not  de- 
signed to  promote  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity. 

NATO  has  imdoubtedly  been  success- 
ful as  a  means  of  securing  Western  Eu- 
rope against  communism.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  modified  and  modernized  to  meet 
new  needs  and  new  situations.  In  earlier 
years,  the  need  for  NATO  naval  fleets 
was  not  particularly  great.  Today  the 
situation  is  different  and  that  difference 
must  not  be  underestimated.  The  crea- 
tion of  Stanavforlant — and  the  i^ossible 
establishment  of  a  comparable  force  for 
the  Mediterranean — is  the  type  of  modi- 
fication that  NATO  must  undertake  if  it 
is  to  remain  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  collective  security  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  initiative  which  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  flexibility  of  which  the  Orga- 
nization is  capable  and  to  illustrate  the 
relevance  of  the  alliance  to  current 
events.  Such  factors  will  be  most  im- 
portant when  the  NATO  charter  comes 
up  for  renewal  next  year. 

Finally,  as  I  have  noted  before,  the 
creation  of  Stanavforlant  and  compa- 
rable fleets  as  a  means  of  enlarging 
NATO's  strength  has  nn  advanli.ee  which 
the  increasing  of  (.ground  troops  does  not 
have.  It  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  the 
expense  and  the  correstxinding  balance- 
of-payments  problem  which  results  from 
the  stationing  and  maintaining  of  troops 
and  bases  in  foreign  cotmtries.  This  con- 
sideration is  important  for  the  United 
States  and  for  all  our  allies  who  have 
overseas  commitments. 

I  commend  Stanavforlant  and  again  I 
urge  the  creation  of  a  similar  force  for 
the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  have  written  to  Hon.  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, Ambassador  to  NATO,  dated  April 
12,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  CoMMrpTEE  on  Bank- 
ing AND  Currency, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  19.  1968. 
Hon.  Harlan  Cleveland, 

American  Ambassador  to  NATO.  Drpartment 
of  State.   Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  On  April  12  I  had 
the  privUege  of  visiting  the  Standing  Naval 
Fleet  for  NATO  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
fleet  was  making  its  first  port  call  to  Norfolk. 
Virginia,  the  headquarters  for  NATO^s  Su- 
preme Allied  Command  in  the  Atlantic. 

I  was  extremely  impressed  by  my  tovir.  my 
discussions  with  the  captains  of  the  par- 
ticipating vessels  and  the  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  Commodore  Geotfrey  C.  Mitchell,  the 
commander  of  the  fleet,  that  the  operations 
of  the  force  have  proved  successful.  I  com- 
mend the  foresight  rind  initiative  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  this  fleet 

In  view  of  the  recent  increase  in  Soviet 
naval  power,  which  lias  particularly  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  urge  that 
the  United  States  and  our  NATO  allies  move 
toward  creation  of  a  similar  permanent,  mul- 
tinational fleet  for  the  Mediterranean  to  serve 
as  a  counterbalance  to  growing  Soviet  marl- 
tim.e  influence  and  pressure  there.  I  under- 
stand that  this  possibility  was  discussed 
briefly  at  the  meeting  of  the  NATO  Defense 
Planning  Committee  in  December  of  1967, 
and  believe  that  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
NATO  naval  fleet,  together  with  the  Medi- 


terranean situation,  provides  ample  and 
valid  reason  for  pursuing  establishment  of  a 
comparable  Mediterranean  Ileet. 

I  envision  a  standing  naval  force- In-belng 
for  the  Mediterranean,  a  force  to  demonstrate 
that  N.ATO  is  alert,  a  force  which  .'-ymboU/es 
the  political  and  military  unity  of  N.ATO.  a 
force  at  sea  c;ipable  ;if  (ieallnp  promptly  with 
various  types  of  .-iGgre^tlon  in  the  Medit^-r- 
r.mean  basin.  It  would  be  a  Inrce  i-trictly  tie- 
fenslve  in  character,  posing  no  tlireat  to  any 
nation,  a  force  which  would  give  comfort  to 
threatened  iirtitrals  and  serve  as  a  warning 
.>-ipnal  to  any  would-be  apgres.cor  .Such  a  fleet 
would  go  far  in  capturing  tiie  public 
imagination,  which  in  this  time  of  m:i.sR  com- 
muiiications.  can  have  a  jirofounrt  cffpct  ■  n 
situations  and  events. 
.Smcerrly. 

Wii.i  MM  V,  .SpoNC,  Jr  . 

V  S.  Senator. 


FEDERAL  WAGE  POLICY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
keenly  disappointed  by  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  AFI^CIO,  Georte 
Meany,  in  failing  to  appoint  John  Grinor 
as  an  employee  representative  to  the 
federal  Wage  Policy  Committee. 

Mr.  Meany.  surely  one  of  our  Nation's 
great  labor  leaders  and  a  man  whose  lonq 
and  illustrious  career  leading  the  ranks 
of  working  people  all  over  our  land,  was 
pivcn  the  authority  by  the  recent  Federal 
Wage  Board  program  promulgated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  appoint  four  employee 
representatives  to  the  Federal  Wage  Pol- 
icy Committee.  Under  the  terms  of  llic 
new  program.  11  people  serve  on  this 
vitally  important  board  to  establish  pol- 
icy for  wage  board  employment  in  all 
Federal  agencies,  affecting  nearly  750.000 
people. 

By  any  normal  standard,  the  employee 
representatives  appointed  to  this  com- 
mittee should  be  those  whose  interr.'^ls 
are  most  closely  related  to  Federal  Wafc 
Board  employees.  They  have  the  knowl- 
edge, the  experience,  and  the  dedication 
to  help  develop  the  new  wage  board  ijolicy 
that  the  committee  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish. 

They  represent  the  employees  affected. 

They  know  the  problems. 

They  have  lived  day  in  and  day  out 
with  the  helter-skelter  wage  board  pol- 
icies which  have  plagued  blue-collar  em- 
ployment in  the  Government  for  a  hun- 
dred years. 

The  establishment  of  this  Wa-^e  Policy 
Committee  was  a  .step  in  the  risht  direc- 
tion. Although  I  favor,  and  the  Senate 
favors,  enactment  of  a  statutory  wage 
board  employment  program,  as  exprc Esed 
in  our  passage  of  S.  2303.  on  October  12. 
1967,  I  was  nonetheless  jzratified  to  ^ee 
that  our  action  last  year  prodded  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  move  off  dead 
center  and  do  something. 

It  is.  therefore,  very  disappointing  to 
see  that  in  the  very  first  effort  toward 
a  new  wage  board  system,  the  president 
of  the  greatest  labor  organization  in 
America,  the  AFTj-CIO.  has  failed  to  ap- 
point to  this  new  committee  the  presi- 
dent of  the  largest  Federal  employee 
union,  the  employee  union  which  has 
more  members  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
blue-collar  employees  than  any  other 
union  in  the  United  States. 
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John  Grlner,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Governn^ent  Bin- 
ployees.  was  not  one  of  the  four  em- 
ployee union  representatives  chosen  by 
President  Meany  to  serve  on  this  Wjige 
Policy  Committee 

I  cannot  understand  this  John  Grlner 
has  worked  hard  for  wane  board  (em- 
ployees He  has  urued  \ipon  Conv;rt>ss 
programs  for  refonn  of  workinkj  condi- 
tions, improved  pay  and  otlu-r  proiirps- 
sive  changes  in  Federal  employment  that 
have  done  much  for  our  wai;e  bo»rd 
employees. 

He  fouKht  for  their  rlfjht  of  appeal  m 
job  clas.siPcation  cases  where  no  rtjht 
of  appeal  existed  and  where  no  one  else 
raised  his  voice  He  fought  for  decent 
worlcint;  conditions  and  rea.sonable  work 
.-schedules  I  remember  m  1965  he  fought 
lonK  hard,  successfully  and  alone  to 
end  the  practice  of  scheduling  ern- 
ployees  tc  work  IJ  to  Ij  hours  .stiLUjht 
without  overtime  pay 

As  president  of  the  AFGE.  he  has  [Re- 
sided o\ex  the  mowth  of  their  mem- 
bership from  100  000  when  he  took  over 
m   19612    to  more  than  260,000  m   1968 

Of  his  quarter  million  members,  more 
than  75,000  are  wase  board  workers — 
which  IS  about  35  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  wa«e  board  employees  repre- 
sented by  exclusive  bar^aminK  atiree- 
ments  No  other  union  has  such  a  lar«e 
membership,  and  no  other  union  repre- 
sents so  many  waKe  board  employees 

I  thir.k  this  IS  a  sad  slate  of  affairs 
The  Federal  Wane  Policy  Committee  is 
not  a  little  girl  s  birthday  party  where 
one  picks  and  chooses  among  his  kinder- 
garters  classmates  for  a  guest  list  It  is  a 
vitally  imixjitant  new  program  designed 
to  benefit  the  working  men  and  women 
In  wage  board  jobs  in  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment I  do  not  believe  that  cause  is 
served  by  refusing  to  seek  the  advice  and 
council  of  the  leader  nt  the  largest  union 
of  all 

It  IS  my  fond  hope — and  the  Senate  s 
unajiiinou5  approval  of  S  2303  backs  me 
up  on  this — that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  will  be  piompted  to  speedy 
action  on  S  2303  to  establish  by  law  the 
framework  of  a  progresiiive  wage  board 
program  which  will  avoid  this  kind  of 
unfortunate  and  genuinely  embarrass- 
ing situation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ' 

Ml-  BYRD  of  West  Viruuua  Mr  Pnes- 
Ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
lime  allowed  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  extended  lor 
10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TIME   FOR  SECRETARY   RUSK   TO 
BOW  OL"r 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President>  to 

me  It  is  appalling  that  President  John- 
son and  the  advisers  whose  advice  un- 
fortunately he  seems  to  follow  without 
variance.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
Walt  Rostow  and  the  generals  of  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  voiced  strong 
opposition    to    meeting    with    delegates 


repre.senting  North  Vietnam  at  Warsaw. 
one  of  the  two  cities  suggfstecl  by  Hanoi. 
The  reasons  publicly  given  lack  validity. 
President  John.son  and  Secretary  of  Stat<' 
Rusk  during  recent  months  have  re- 
peatedly elated  in  tones  loud  and  clear. 
to  impri'ss  heads  of  state  the  world  over, 
that  they  would  forthwith  mid  without 
delay  send  representatives  to  a  peace 
conference  anywhere  at  any  time  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  ceasefire  and  an  armistice 
In  Vietnam  N<>w  thev  have  changed  their 
tune  It  seems  inexcusable  that  State  De- 
partment officials  and  the  President  drag 
their  feet  on  this  while  American  young- 
sters arc  being  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  jungles  and  swamps  of  Vietnam 
Approximately  25.000  Americans  in  our 
Armed  Forces  have  been  killed  m  combat 
to  date  and  135  000  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam Thousands  have  been  afflicted  with 
malaria,  hepatitis,  and  various  jungle 
dlsea.ses  including  bubonic  plague  Many 
who  apparently  have  recovered  will  suffer 
as  long  as  they  live  from  recurrences  of 
malaria  fever 

More  than  1.000  of  our  finest  aln^lanes 
have  been  destroyed  and  many  hundreds 
of  helicopters  President  John.son  knows 
now  that  his  involvnng  our  Armed  Forces 
in  an  ugly  Vietnam  civil  war  which  has 
become  the  most  unpopular  war  this 
Nation  ever  waged  m  the  entire  lilstory 
of  our  Republic  was  a  tragic  mistake 

It  is  a  tearful  thing  to  contemplate 
that  the  President,  relyang  on  these  ad- 
visers, may  rt^ede  from  his  willingness 
to  meet  anywhere  t*i  discuss  peace  and 
decide  to  reject  the  suggestions  of  offi- 
cials of  North  Vietnam  who  apparently 
.seek  face  to  face  negotiations.  Instead, 
the  President  and  Secretary  Rusk  seem 
determined  to  pursue  the  fighting  to  ul- 
timate militaiT  victory  To  what  dis- 
asters that  will  ultimately  lead  us.  no  one 
can  now  foretell  Unfortunately,  if  the 
views  of  the  generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  prevail  and  we  bomb  Haiphong 
Harbor  and  Hanoi  and  then  make  an 
amphibious  landing  m  North  Vietnam. 
Communist  China  will  probably  enter  the 
war  and  then  possibly  the  Soviet  Union 

Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  Experience 
keeps  a  dear  school  but  fools  learn  in  no 
other  '  What  he  wrote  has  a  direct  ap- 
plication to  the  recommendations  and  in 
fact  oft  repeat-ed  demands  of  the  gen- 
erals of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Like 
the  Bourbons  of  old.  the.se  generals 
never  forget  and  never  learn  Unfortu- 
nately. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  others  surrounding  President  John- 
son and  influencing  him,  mchulmg  Walt 
Rostow  and  the  generals  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  have  sold  the  President 
a  bill  of  goods  m  their  continuing  opti- 
mistic reixirts  over  our  situation  in  Viet- 
nam .Apparently,  they  have  done  it 
again  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  President  Johnson  disregard  the 
advice  of  the  generals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  of  Maxwell  D  Taylor  and 
General  Westmoreland  lliey  have  been 
proven  wrong  The  President  should  as- 
sert his  primacy  and  full  constitutional 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  North  Vietname.se  Government 
has  stated  that  Warsaw  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable meeting  place  There  is  no  valid 
reason  whatever  for  administration  otti- 


cials  to  object  For  many  years  our  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  Warsaw  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous and  direct  contact  with  the 
Amba.ssador  to  Poland  representing 
Communist  China  Now,  the  excuse  u'iven 
by  .'^tate  I)«n>artinent  officials  for  not  ac- 
cepting Warsaw  lus  the  site  for  iK^ace 
negotiations  is  the  fact  that  South  Viet- 
nam does  not  maintain  dlpU)matic  rela- 
tions \uth  Poland  and.  therefore,  it 
would  be  embarrassing  for  South  Viet- 
namese repre.sentatlves  to  meet  in  War- 
saw This  IS  absurd  Furthermore,  this 
argument  now  advanced  underscores  the 
lack  of  good  faith  behind  those  oft  re- 
peated a.ssertions  from  the  White  Hou.se 
and  Secretary  Rusk,  We  will  go  any- 
where m  search  for  peace.  We  will  gladly 
go  tomorrow."  The  fact  i.s  that  the  puppet 
South  Vietnamese  militarist  regime  of 
Thieu  and  Ky  would  oiUy  last  for  a  day 
or  so  without  our  military  .support. 
While  thousands  L>f  young  Americans  are 
being  killed  and  wounded,  it  is  uncon- 
.sclonable  to  postpone  ix-ace  negotiations 
over  such  irrelevancles. 

I  urtie  President  Johnson  to  do  what 
he  said  m  plain  unequivocal  language  on 
numerous  occa-sions  that  he  would  do.  He 
should  send  representatives  to  meet  any- 
where and  at  any  time,  with  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  m  Warsaw  un- 
less .some  other  meeting  place  is  agreed 
upon  within  48  hours. 

Mr  President,  it  is  clear  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  and  other  State  De- 
partment officials  are  not  in  whole- 
hearted atreement  with  the  President's 
decision  to  try  to  bring  about  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  to  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
will  be  difficult  enough  to  achieve  a 
cease-fire  and  an  armistice  and  eventual 
joeace  without  constant  sniping  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  such  as  his  publicly 
stated  refusal  to  .send  delegates  to  meet 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  m  Warsaw. 
The  policy  of  escalation  he  has  forcefully 
advocated  over  the  past  5  years  has 
failed  miserably  If  he  is  unable  to  ac- 
climate himself  to  the  President's  efforts 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  he  should 
resign  and  turn  over  his  ofBce  to  some- 
one who  will  carry  out  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  administration's  search  for 
peace. 

In  February  1966.  I  stated  in  a  speech 
:n  the  Senate  that — 

I  would  sleep  better  ai  night  if  Dean  Rusk 
were  not  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  tJnited 
States. 

Now  I  state  this  in  language  anyone 
car.  understand  In  my  judgment  our 
Nation  would  be  better  off  and  its  people 
better  served  if  Dean  Rusk  ceases  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  recently  there  appeared 
an  excellent  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispaich  entitled  •Time  for  Rusk 
To  Bow  Out"  which  very  clearly  .sets 
forth  compellitv-;  reasons  for  a  new 
American  Secretary  of  State  in  these 
crucial  times.  There  also  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
20,  1968  an  outstanding  editorial  entitled 
■The  .Advantage  of  Warsaw."  I  commend 
these  editorials  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

Tliere    being    no   objection,    the    edi- 
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torlals  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  l-Yom  the  St.  Liouls  Post-Dispatch] 
Time  for  Rusk  To  Bow  Out 

becret.\ry  of  St;»te  Rusk  .ippears  now  to 
h  ive  J  >lne<l  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  bent 
on  sliixjtmg  clown  the  Vietnam  peace  dove 
Ijefore  it  laii  t.ike  wing.  Unless  in  some  ob- 
scure way  lie  bpcaks  fir  the  .\dmlnlstration, 
lie  Is  vinderciitting  President  Johnson's 
policy  If  he  cannot  go  :lonp  with  that  jxjllcy 
he  ought  to  resign;  if  l.c  will  not  resign  he 
ought  to  be  dismissed 

Mr.  Johnson  himself,  in  a  .cense,  resigned 
in  order  to  reverse  his  j)Olicy  and  begin  to 
deescalate  the  war  Previous  to  that  he  re- 
moved his  coirmiander  in  Vietnam,  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland;  and  before  that  he 
eased  out  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
McNamara  Mr.  Rusk  hits  outlived  his  use- 
fulness The  policy  of  escalation  he  has  advo- 
cated so  fanatically  lias  failed.  The  only 
graceful  thing  he  can  do  Is  turn  over  his  office 
to  someone  who  will  carry  out  the  Intent  and 
spirit  of  the  Administration's  new  search  for 
peace. 

Mr.  Rusk  made  his  egregious  comments  on 
I)eace  prospects  after  emerging  from  a  closed 
meeting  of  the  .'^enale  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said 
as  his  sour  attitude  that  conveyed  his  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  what  Mr.  Johnson  is 
apparently  trying  to  do.  He  underscored  the 
■  hmltcd"  purposes  of  the  talks  to  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  agreed.  He  tried  to 
.sabotage  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Johnson 
ni:iy  (  rder  a  <  oiiiplcte  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  as  a  means  of  encouraging  a 
telUenient  if  the  war. 

Reports  that  the  President  might  take  this 
step  ;ls  a  follow-up  to  the  two  bombing  cut- 
backs already  placed  m  effect  apparently 
originated  with  .Administration  spokesmen. 
In  ordering  the  first  reduction  Mr.  Johnson 
said  that  "even  this  limited  bombing  of  the 
North  could  come  to  an  early  end  if  our  re- 
.stralnt  is  matched  by  Hanoi."  Mr.  Rusk  ob- 
served on  Wedcsday  that  the  United  States 
lias  seen  "no  evidence  of  restraint;  the  In- 
filtration is  continuing,  perhaps  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  .  . 

Mr.  Rusk  may  have  figures  on  Infiltration 
that  have  not  l^een  given  to  the  public,  but 
from  all  published  accounts  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  undertaken  reciprocal  restraint. 
It  is  now  known  that  certain  contacts  be- 
tween Washington  and  Hanoi  were  made  two 
weeks  before  the  President's  March  31  peace 
overture  Logic  suggests  North  Vietnam  made 
the  first  move — abandonment  of  the  seige  of 
Khe  Sanh — and  Mr.  Johnson  the  second,  the 
bombing  curtailment.  The  first  U.S.  test  of 
the  Communist  response  was  the  dispatch 
of  a  relief  column  to  Khe  S<inh;  the  column 
got  through  almost  without  incident. 

Mr  Rusk  views  all  this  in  n  negative  light. 
The  truth  has  long  been  evident  that  the 
only  peace  Mr  Ru.sk  wants  is  one  achieved 
throtmh  a  complete  military  victory,  which 
would  mean  tiie  obliteration  of  Vietnam — 
and  which  might  lead  to  nuclear  war.  He  Is 
.supposed  to  be  the  nation's  top  diplomat,  but 
he  obviously  has  no  saith  in  diplomacy.  He 
li.as  opposed  .illy  sort  'if  compromise  on 
which  peace  might  be  based. 

Wliether  by  accident  or  presidential  design. 
Mr  Rusk  was  in  New  Zealand  when  President 
JohiL-son  announced  he  would  de-escalate  the 
war.  Mr.  Rusk  was  ;:ttending  a  conference  of 
Southeast  A.sia  Treaty  Organization  minis- 
ters. He  reportedly  told  the  ministers  at  a 
closed  meeting  tiiat  a  coalition  government 
'.n  .South  Vietnam  and  neutralization  of 
Vietnam  would  not  be  a  workable  solution. 

Ti;is  is.  in  fact,  the  only  solution.  The  Na- 
t.ona!  Liberation  Front,  political  arm  of  the 
Viet  Cong  guerrillas,  is  the  effective  govern- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  South  Vietnam.  With- 
out participation  of  the  NLP  there  can  be  no 
government  and  no  peace;   that  is  what  the 


war  is  all  about.  Neutralization  guaranteed 
by  the  big  powers  Is  a  logical  objective. 

Peace  will  be  difficult  enough  to  achieve 
without  sniping  by  the  American  Secretary 
of  State.  So  far  the  talk  is  of  preliminary 
meetings  between  the  U.S.  and  the  North 
Vietnamese,  but  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  NLF  will  have  to  be  brought  into  the 
picture.  South  Vietnanic.-jC  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu's  call  for  a  general  mobilization 
suggests  one  of  the  ob.stacles.  If  the  example 
of  Syngmnn  Rhee  in  Korea  is  valid,  the 
Vietnamese  army  could  come  to  be  used  as 
a  threat  against  the  United  Slates,  not  the 
Communists. 

Tlie  search  for  peace  may  be  full  of  .set- 
backs, and  it  may  be  prolonged.  To  t^ucceed 
it  will  need  participation  by  Americans  who 
believe  in  It  and  who  will  work  for  it  Mr. 
Rusk's  policy  has  been  repudiated  by  the 
American  people  and  their  President.  He 
should  resign. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Apr.  120.  19671 

The  Advantage  of  Warsaw 

We  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the 
United  States  may  not  be  passing  up  a  num- 
l>er  of  golden  opportunities  througli  its  un- 
willingness to  accept  Warsaw  as  the  site  lor 
preliminary  i)eace  talks  wnth  North  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  the  question  arises  whether  Wash- 
ington i.s  not  showing  a  singular  l.ick  of 
imagination  in  its  reaction  to  Hanoi's  jiro- 
posal  that  Warsaw  be  the  rho-.en   spot. 

Agreement  on  V.'arsaw  would,  it  teems  to 
us,  give  America  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
three  following  things: 

Prove  to  the  world  that  President  .John- 
son meant  exactly  what  he  .said  when  he 
promised  to  go  anywiiere  to  meet  wltli  the 
other  side  in  order  to  get  peace  Uilks  under 
way.  It  the  White  House  did  not  moan 
exactly  that,  it  should  have  been  loresighted 
enough  not  to  liave  said  it.  But.  having 
said  it.  it  should  now  make  a  virtue  of  the 
necessity  in  world  eyes.  Acceptance  of  War- 
saw would  increase  world  conhdence  that 
the  United  States  is  sincere  in  its  search 
for  peace. 

Extract  from  the  Polish  Clovernmeiit  an 
important  concession  which  co-aid  prove  not 
without  embarrassment  to  the  Communist 
world.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  Wash- 
ington's dislike  of  Warsaw  is  that  Poland 
has  no  diplomatic  representation  with  three 
of  America's  immediately  concerned  allies — 
South  Vietnam,  South  Korea,  and  Thailand. 
Why  not,  therefore,  make  acceptance  of  War- 
saw hang  upon  Poland's  granting  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  two  bitterly  anti- 
Oommunlst  governments  of  Saigon  and 
Seoul  (Bangkok  itself  refrains  from  repre- 
sentation in  Warsaw)?  Clearly,  these  two 
have  the  right  to  insist  upon  such  recog- 
mtion  if  they  are  eventually  to  turn  up  in 
Warsaw  for  t.ilks. 

Have  ill  Poland  l.irge  numbers  of  t.hrewd 
American  diplomat.s  at  a  crucial  moment  in 
Polish  history.  Poland  is  now  undergoing 
another  of  its  severe  internal  wrestlings  over 
Marxist  ideology.  Part  of  this  .struggle  is  the 
rivalry  between  communism  and  iiational- 
ism.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  better  moment 
for  the  American  jiresence  to  be  visible — 
highly  so — on  the  streets  of  Warsaw. 

One  thing  seems  crystal  clear.  I'hls  is  that 
any  talks  with  the  Comnivinists  over  Viet- 
nam will  be  long,  hard,  olton  frustrating  and 
almost  always  conducted  with  .in  eye  on 
their  propaganda  effect.  Perhaps  Washing- 
ton, by  downthunibing  first  dmbodia  and 
now  Poland,  believes  that  it  is  doing  only 
what  the  Communists  iii'. -iriably  do — play- 
ing hard  to  get. 

B'-t  such  a  game  should  be  played  with 
sltlU.  In  a  tug  of  war.  one  side  can  .some- 
times gain  an  advanUige  by  suddenly  re- 
laxing its  hold  on  the  rope  rather  than  by 
continually  pulling.  The  United  States  might 


well    have    used    this    tactic    in    regard    to 
Warsaw. 


ARSON       IN       WASHINGTON       AND 
PLANNED  MARCH  OF  THE  POOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  that  section  of  the  Record 
set  aside  for  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
article  entitled  "Arsonists  Set  Three  cf 
Five  Blazes,  Others  Probed,"  wnlLcn  by 
Woody  West,  and  published  in  today  s 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  various 
other  news  articles,  published  in  last 
week's  newspapers,  concerning  arsons 
which  t>ok  lilace  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington; and  al.so  un  article  entitled  "Plan 
for  March  of  Poor  Listed."  published  in 
today's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  wo  tem- 
pore. Wi'ihout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  These  articles  appear  in  the  Exten- 
sion.'; of  Hcmai'ks  under  appropriate 
hendlines.  i 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE- 
ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  ot  Us 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afTixed  his  signature  to  the 
loUowing  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
.signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

.'^.  12:}4.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Jamc-  \V. 
.•\ciani.s  and  others; 

.S.  37.5.  An  act  t')  amend  the  Comniunn  .4- 
tions  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  t.r 
hara.ssing  t.?'lephone  calls  1:1  interstate  or 
loreign  commerce; 

S.  1G64.  An  act  lor  the  iclici  I'l  the  (  ity 
of  Kl  Dorado.  Kans.;   .aid 

H.  2912.  An  act  to  authorize  r.ppropriations 
for  llie  saline  water  conversion  jjrogram  lor 
hsL;;i  >ear  IJC'J.  and  I'jr  (.tlier  iairix<ses. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMllTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
v.'as  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Commllt.^e 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  15344  .^n  act  to  amend  .section  ]4ib) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  ;us  :imended,  to 
extend  lor  two  years  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral lieserve  ijanks  to  jjurchase  U.S.  obliga- 
tions directlv  from  the  Treasury  i  Rept  No. 
1091). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
tune.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  lollows: 

By  Mr    BOGGS: 
S.  3351.  A  bill  lor  the  rebel   ol  Oieng-Kee 
Woo   and   Kou-Ing   Woo;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY 
f^  .'J352.  A  bill  to  ;micnd  the  .N':il:onal  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act  uf  1958  to  increase  the 
rate  at  which  loans  made  pursuant  to  such 
Act  may  be  canceled  for  service  in  cert.^ln 
.schools  and  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  payments  for  such 
service  on  loans  insured  or  made  pursuant 
to  agreements  under  such  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pkotjty  when  lie 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
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Bv  Mr    MIIIER: 
S  3353    A   bill   for   the   relief   '  f  Hermenp- 
gUdo   M     Kadlle.    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  SCOTT  if'T  himself.  Mr 
Brooke  Mr  Ci  ark  Mr  Laische  Mr 
PRotTY       Mr       HATriELD       ftod      Mr 

ORUENING) 

S  3354  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage  of 
50-cetit  pieces  in  recogmtlon  nf  the  uqt- 
standiiK?  services  "f  the  Reverend  Dr  MarOn 
Luther  Km^.  Jr.  t>.  the  cause  i><  the  ip- 
dlvldual  rlehts  and  the  equality  of  men;  tii 
the    Committee    <in    Banking    and    Currency 

I  See  the  remarks  •{  Mr  Scutt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Dili,  which  appear  under 
a   sep.ir.itp   heading  i  ', 


S  3352— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  LOANS  MADK  UN- 
DER THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
I-DUCATION  ACT  OF  1958  AND 
THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF    1965 

Mr  E'RoUT\'  Mr  Pre.>icient,  I  intro- 
duct*  iov  apprupnate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  Uie-  National  Defen.se  Education 
Act  or  1958 and  the  Hiuher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  for  loan  payments  for 
■st-rvlce  in  certain  schools 

In  brief,  my  bill  would  extend  forKiwc- 
ness  of  loans  to  those  borrowers  who 
work  in  hard  core  low  income  .schools. 
The  foreiveness  provision  .^pe<■lf^es  a  rate 
of  JO  [x-rcent  annually  ^o  that  bt)rrowers 
who  serve  a.s  teachers  in  these  areas  for 
5  years  or  more  would  have  their  total 
loan  canceled 

The  need  lor  a  provision  in  the  'e^uir- 
anteed  loan  program  such  as  the  one  I 
am  proposme  is  attested  to.  I  believe, 
by  the  current  existence  and  success  of 
a  similar  provision  under  the  national 
defense  student  loan  proi^ram.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  now,  borrowers 
who  become  teachers  may  be  forciven 
10  percent  of  their  loans  annually  up  to 
a  total  of  iO  i>?rcent  of  the  loan  Amertd- 
ments  sp<msored  by  me  in  1965  and  1J66 
provided  that  teachers  in  low-mcopie 
areas,  or  those  who  work  with  handi- 
capped children,  may  be  forgiven  15  per- 
cent of  their  loans  annually  up  to  can- 
cellation. This  new  proposal  would  ex- 
tend loan  cancellation  to  a  rate  of  20 
percent  a  year  for  those  who  leach  in 
jx)verty  impacted  areas. 

This  proposal  would  allow  either  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  borrower 
or  one  who  has  taken  out  a  loan  under 
the  Ltuaranteed  .student  loan  program, 
who  teaches  in  a  poverty  .school,  a  loan 
foraiveness  allowance  of  20  percent  per 
year  for  up  to  5  years,  resultin;;;  in  1,00- 
percent  cancellation  of  his  indebtedness 
m  ui.st  under  that  period  of  time 

The  definition  of  poverty  impaqted 
scho<.>ls  is  tied  in  with  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10.  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  of 
1965 

For  a  borrower  to  qualify  for  lOO-oer- 
cent  forsjiveness.  he  must  teach  \i  a 
school  in  the  area  of  a  local  education 
asency  which  is  receiving  aid  under  tiiat 
title  for  the  year  in  question  Further,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  must  have 
found  that  the  school  enrolls  a  hi,h  oon- 
centration  of  children  from  low-income 
families.  Finally,  the  Commissioner  shall 
not  make  such  a  finding  in  more  than 


25    percent   of    the   scho<jls   of   any    one 
State 

Since  1959.  Mr  F»resldent,  throut?h  the 
end  of  fi.scal  1966.  over  142  000  borrowers 
ent'ayed  in  teachlnt;  had  canceled  all  or 
part  of  their  liran  principal  under  the 
national  defen.se  student  loan  program. 
By  ftxt^ndinkt  smiilar  provisions  to  pro- 
spective teachers  under  the  Luaranteed 
loan  program,  any  inequities  eau.sed  by 
the  existence  of  a  fortiiveness  provision 
under  only  one  loan  proL-ram  are  re- 
moved and  while  we  have  fi«ures  on  how- 
many  b<-)rrowers  are  benetittinc  from  the 
cancellation  privilettes  as  a  reward  for 
teaching.  I  have  not  seen  fieures  indi- 
cating the  number  of  t;raduates  who  have 
become  teachers  because  they  could  L-et 
partial  fuieiveness  but  who.  without  this 
reward  would  not  have  entered  teaching 
I  like  to  ijelieve  that  this  fii/ure  would  be 
a  sizable  one 

A  more  eloquent  testament  to  the  de- 
sirability of  a  loan  cancellation  provision 
in  the  guaranteed  loan  proeram  is  the 
need  for  teachers  m  low-income  area 
.schools.  In  the  President  s  report  of  the 
National  .-Xdvi.sory  Commission  im  Civil 
Dis.:>rders,  the  Comnu.ssion  reports: 

The  teaching  of  dlsad\antaged  children 
requires  special  s^kllls  and  capabilities. 
Teachers  posscs.sing  these  (|u.iliflcatlons  are 
m  short  supply  We  need  a  niitional  efltort  to 
attract  to  the  teaching  profession  well 
(jualihed  and  highly  motivated  young  people 
■  md  to  equip  them  t->  work  etfecllvely  \rtth 
disadvantaged  students 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  Koes  on 
to  say  that  as  a  means  of  removing 
financial  barriers  to  higher  education 
increasing  opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged students  to  seek  and  obtain  hitiher 
education  'can  be  amplified  by  providing 
incentives  for  colleize  trained  public 
service  i)ersonnel  needed  to  work  in 
poverty  areas  This  ini«ht  be  accom- 
plished by  includinij  a  foreiveness  fea- 
ture in  programs  providing;  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  to  col- 
lege and  graduate  students.  This  feature, 
like  that  now  included  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loan  i)ro- 
_ram.  would  provide  for  the  cancellation 
of  loans  at  a  reasonable  annual  rale,  if 
the  recipient  works  in  a  low -income 
area." 

Mr  President,  the  problem  of  over- 
crowded classrooms  coupled  with  a 
scarcity  of  teachers  especially  concerned 
with  problems  of  these  areas  is  a  critical 
one.  Education  is  one  of  the  Nations 
strongest  weapons  in  the  struggle  for  a 
better  future  for  'he  less  fortunate,  yet 
the  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Urban  Education  has  noted: 

In  M.-b-.m  .ire.is  today  because  of  numerous 
ditncuitles  the  quahty  of  teaching  and  the 
pupil-teacher  relationship  JrequeiUly  do  not 
meet   the  needs  of   the  disiidvaiitaged  child. 

Encouraging  teachers  to  work  in  low- 
income  areas  by  use  of  the  cancellation 
provisions  may  eo  a  long  way  m  helping 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  underprivileged. 
Piirthermore.  the  cancellation  provision 
could  be  especially  attractive  to  men  with 
families  and  might  serve  as  an  additional 
reason  for  male  teachers  to  go  to  low- 
mcome-aiea  schools  where  the  need  for 
them  is  critical  Teaching  salaries  in 
many   low-Income   areas    are   not   high 


and  the  prospect  of  trying  to  raise  a 
family  and  pay  cfT  a  laree  loan  on  a  min- 
imal income  appeals  to  very  few  Bec^iuse 
the  need  for  dedicated  teachers  in  low- 
income  areas  is  so  ^'reat.  prompt  action 
IS  needed  to  ease  the  ;  hortage.  I  lirmlv 
believe  that  this  bill  will  have  the  effect 
of  further  encouraging  laruer  numbers 
of  service  minded  uraduates  to  lend  then- 
efforts  in  the  meat  strugule  to  break 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  lu'no- 
rance 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  receiveti  and  appro- 
priately referred 

The  bill  S.  3352  >  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defen.se  Education  Act  oi  1958  to 
increase  the  rate  at  which  loans  made 
pursuant  to  such  act  may  be  canceled  for 
service  m  certain  schools  and  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Ac*  vl  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  for  such  service  on 
loans  insured  or  made  pur.suanl  to  agree- 
ments unde'  such  act.  introduced  by 
Mr  Proi-ty.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Liibor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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S  3354— INTRODUCTION  OF  HILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  COINAGE  OF  50- 
CENT  PIECES  IN  HONOR  OF  REV. 
DR     MARTIN    l.UTHER    KING.    JR. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  on  l)€half 
of  myself  and  Senators  Brooke,  Clark, 
L.\uscHE.  PROt-TY.  H.^TFIELD.  and  Gruen- 
iNC,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  m  recoiinition  of  the 
outstanding  services  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
.Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  to  the  cau.se  of 
the  individual  ri;.;hts  and  the  equality  of 
men. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  King  leaves  a  great 
void  m  our  society,  but  we  all  know  that 
he  will  never  be  foniotten  He  stood  for 
the  highest  of  Amencan  ideals  and 
fought  for  them  until  he  drew  his  last 
breath  on  earth  He  fought  for  jobs:  he 
fought  for  housing;  and  he  fought  for 
education  More  importantly,  though.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  was  relentless 
m  his  pursuit  of  equahty  for  all  men, 
black  and  white. 

.\merica  has  memorialized  its  heroes 
throughout  history  Our  Nations  Capital 
bears  the  name  of  our  first  President. 
Even  our  currency  bears  the  likenesses 
of  our  early  leaders  Upon  the  trame 
death  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  our  Nation 
responded  in  many  ways,  one  of  which 
was  the  issuance  of  the  half  dollar  that 
now  bears  his  likeness.  It  is  only  one  way 
to  commemorate  our  fallen  leaders,  be- 
cause it  a-ssures  that  their  names  will  live 
on  in  history  m  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  Americans. 

Dr  King  s  untimely  and  tragic  death 
has  stained  the  pages  of  history.  What- 
ever we  do  now  can  r.ever  bring  this 
ureal  man  back  to  us.  But  we  must  re- 
member him.  and  we  must  not  forget  the 
pi-inciplcs  for  which  he  stood.  In  true 
fashion,  the  concerned  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica have  responded  to  the  call.  The 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  .  Fund 
has  been  established  at  Morehou.se  Col- 
lege in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid 
those  less  fortunate  individuals  who  de- 
sire to  further  their  education — a  goal. 


incidentally,  that  was  one  of  Dr.  King's 
highest  Tins  fund  must  be  perpetuated, 
and  with  the  introduction  of  my  bill 
tnday,  I  hope  to  do  uist  that. 

My  bill  will  i)i-ovide  for  the  striking 
of  1  million  commemorative  half-dollars 
to  be  sold  at  jiar  value  to  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Fund.  The  fund, 
m  turn,  will  resell  the  coins,  the  profits 
from  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  stated 
puiposts  of  the  fund  The  profile  of  Dr. 
King  will  appear  on  one  side  of  the  coin, 
with  the  dates  •1929-68."  On  the  reverse 
side  there  will  be  the  seal  of  Morehouse 
College. 

We  must  be  certain  that  what  this  man 
died  for  did  not  die  with  him.  We  must 
be  certain  that  what  he  fought  for  w-ill 
not  now  be  lost.  It  is  my  deepest  hope 
that  we  will  not  for;et  him  or  his  prin- 
ciples. Our  action  on  this  matter  can 
insure  that  we  arc  takiii",  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3354  1  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  services  of  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to 
the  cause  of  the  individual  rights  and 
the  equality  of  men  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scott,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  ACT  OF  1954— AMEND- 
MENT 

.^^1ENDMF^•T  no.  704 

Mr.  ELLENDER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1401 )  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

'See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment, when  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.' 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  22,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

.S,  234,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
Adams  and  oihers; 

S.  37,5  An  act  to  r.mencl  the  Communica- 
tions Act  ot  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  hara.?6ing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or 
loreign  commerce: 

S  1004.  An  act  fiir  tlic  relief  of  the  city 
of  El  Dorado.  K.ins  ;  imd 

S.2912.  An  ;  ct  to  auihori;-e  nppropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
flfc.d  year  106;).  ;.;:cl  for  oilier  purposes. 


ELIJAH  P.  LOVEJOY,  DEFENDER  OF 
FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  combin- 
ii'g  an  important  historical  event,  a  story 
(  f  a  man  who  aided  the  preservation  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  a  new  project  in 
my  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  Alton  area. 
I  mvite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  by  Pride, 
Inc  ,   to  establish   the  Lovejoy   Hall  of 


Fame.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
account  of  the  project  as  given  to  me  by 
Steven  A.  Cousley,  chairman,  Love.ioy 
Hall  of  Fame  Committee.  Pride,  Inc..  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  ininted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

isT.\TEMF.NT     UV     STIVr'^      .>\.     Cott.SI.EY.     ClIAIR- 

M.^N.   l-ovrjov   H.M  1,   OF  Fame  Committee, 

J    RIDr.    I.NC. 

.•■ibolitionlst  editor.  Elii..h  P.  I-Ovejoy.  was 
shun  by  a  shotgun  bhihi  lliO  ve.irs  ago  No- 
vember 9  in  Alton.  Illinois.  a,s  he  was  delend- 
m^T  hl.s  fourth  printing  pret-s  from  a  mob. 

He  became  America's  Hr.st  newsm.ui  lo  give 
hi.s  lite  lor  Freedom  ol   the  I're.s-s. 

Hevotion  to  the  memory  of  I.ovcjoy  liits 
re.stiUed  hi  a  vigorous  crusade  by  local  liis- 
loriaiu.  jiairnalist?.  and  an  Alton  beautllica- 
ti'n   group   called   Pride.   Incorporated. 

l.ovejcA'  was  a  .staunch  defender  ot  not 
oiilv  prc'.s  freedom,  but  freedom  of  .sjjeech 
and  liie  dirfnity  of  man.  He  t.'ave  his  lile  for 
'■  liose  ideals. 

Willi  Pride  acting  as  a  carilvst.  an  intense 
!■..  ;il  clforl  has  been  initialed  with  tlie  target 
fi.or.  lor  the  first  phase  set  in  June,  1968 — 
Lhe  Illinois  Sesquicenteiinial   year. 

Weeds  and  trees  had  grown  wild  all  but 
hiding  the  90-foot  moonunient  to  Lovejoy 
iroiii  public  view.  However,  through  Pride  a 
s;).uk  was  generated  to  pive  the  memorial 
to  I.ovejoy  a  lacelif ting. 

Pride  stimulated  the  East  End  Business- 
men's Association  to  linance  a  J7.M0  project 
on  Monument  Avenue,  a  tvi'o-lilock  .street 
leading  up  to  the  inonumein  iroin  Broad- 
way,  Alton's   mam    thoroughfare. 

A  new  total  planning  and  ijlanting  plan 
was  initiated  by  the  City  Cemetery  Board  on 
Us  property  surrounding  the  Lovejoy  Monu- 
ment and  including  tlie  Lovejoy  Ciravesiie. 
in  tlie  heart  ol  the  cemetery. 

1  lie  State  of  Illinois  wa,s  contacted  by  a 
k>cal  delegation  in  regard  to  tuclcpointing. 
sandblasting,  lighting,  and  a  general  cleanup 
Willi  the  result  of  a  promise  lor  action  dur- 
ing 1968. 

The  Lovejoy  Memorial  A.-isociation.  a  group 
of  Negroes  including  the  trustee  01  the 
graveslte,  stimulated  Ixicking  tor  cleanup 
and  beautification  of  the  gravciiie,  witli 
assistance  from  local  donor.-. 

The  Alton  High  Student  Council  acioptcd 
a  tree  planting  project  on  a  .'teep  hillside  at 
the  cemetery. 

Veterans'  groups  are  Lo  be  solicited  ior 
adopting  a  planting  jjlan  to  beautify  liie 
National  Cemetery  and  adjacent  grounds  on 
still  another  site  of  the  Cemetery  Complex. 

Pride's  head.  Dr.  Gordon  Moore,  a  local 
surgeon,  also  president  of  the  Park  Board,  is 
overseeing  development  of  an  overlook  park 
at  the  east  end  of  Fifth  btreet  whicli  runs  in 
front  of  tlie  Monument  site,  Througli  Pride, 
he  is  pursuing  goals  oi  complete  neigii'oor- 
liood  rohabilit.ition  through  a  tree  plant- 
ing and  block  capt.iiii  i)rogram  stimulated 
by  tlie  Home  Owners  ,ind  Renters  Commutee. 

The  Hall  ol  Fame  Committee  i.,  seeking 
to  crystallize  a  format  such  as  a  fouiiu.tlioii 
with  educational  objectives,  a  hall  of  f.inie. 
sckolarship  programming  lor  prospective 
journalists,  relief  funds  for  newspaper  trdi- 
tors  who  have  exhibited  exemplary  cuurage 
and  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  it. 

It  all  stems  from  Lovejoy 's  deatii  by  a  mob 
in  defense  of  his  press.  His  death  presents 
today's  newspapermen  with  a  cliallenge  to 
remain  free  and  protect  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom  throughout  tiie  world. 


SIERRA  CLUB  OF  TEXAS  SUPPORTS 
BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 
WITH    FINE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  m 
the    February    1968    "The    Lone    Star 


Sic  nan,"  newsletter,  \olume  III,  No.  2, 
putah.^hcd  by  the  Lone  Star  Cliapter  of 
die  Sierra  Club,  the  e.-vec.itive  committee 
of  the  chapter  took  a  bold  and  forlhnriit 
stand  for  a  genuine  Big  Thicket  National 
Park,  a  national  park  worthy  of  the  ix'o- 
l)lc.  a  national  park  wortliy  ot  the 
Nation. 

Tiiere  liave  been  jiroiw.sals  that  liiere 
be  only  a  national  inonumeni  at  the  LIl; 
Thicket,  with  but  only  about  35.000  acres. 
A.S  .so  ably  iioiiitod  cut  in  the  Febiuary 
issue  of  the  Lone  .Sl.ir  Sierran.  o3.00f) 
acres  i :  cntiiely  i;iadequate  to  jiroUVL 
ciioiiufi  ol  tiie  Ilii'  Tiiickei  l.i  make  it  a 
rHanin';ful  .';iving  r;f  this  unusual  lijia 
in  the  southeast  iiorlion  of  east  Texa.s. 
with  its  heavy  .Tnd  .'lartling  and  inier- 
esimg  grov  ih  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  clnv- 
incr  vines  of  'vvater  i>lant,s,  grasses,  and 
the  ama/.inr^  and  rare  combination  of 
roco'd-sizc  trees  in  t'.vo  different  species, 
and  many  exotic  plants. 

The  time  for  action  is  now  on  my  pro- 
loosed  Big  Thicket  National  Park  bill, 
now  iH-nding  be  fo'-e  t!ie  proj)er  com- 
niitlee. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^'ice  with  all  the  roc- 
oinmcndalions  made  by  the  Lone  Star 
Sierran  and  congratulate  the  member.-, 
of  the  Lone  Star  Cha))ter  of  the  S'erra 
Club  on  their  forthri:.;lit  stand.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  arlicic  be 
lumted  in  th(>  JIecord. 

There  bcin::  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordoirri  1  linled  in  the  Rr.cof.D.  as 
follov.s: 

The  Big    I  hkket 

The  Sierra  Club  will  make  the  c.itablish- 
ment  of  a  Big  Thicket  national  park  or  na- 
tional monument  one  of  its  major  projects 
during  tlie  coming  months.  Articles  on  the 
Big  Thicket  will  be  jiublished  in  the  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin,  and  a  lull-scale  caniiJaign  will 
be  undertaken 

In  tlieir  jireliminary  study.  ,11  19G5.  the 
Notional  P.irk  Service  envisioned  a  nine-unit 
national  monument  of  35.000  acres  using  the 
■  :  tring   oi   jiearls"  concejit.   as  follows; 

1  The  Big  Thicket  j^rohle  unit  of  18.180 
.icrcs  lu  the  heart  oi  the  original  Thicket. 

2  Beech  Creek  unit.  GlOO  acres,  with  its 
virgin  beech  forest. 

:i    Ncches  Bottom  I'liit.   3  040  acres. 

4.  Tanner  Bayou  unit.  4,800  iicres,  on  the 
Trinity   River. 

a,  Beaumont  unit.  1  700  acres,  containing 
an  entirely  untouched  cypress  b'A'.ini[), 

fj.  Little   Cypress   unit.   a<iU   acres. 

7  Hickory  Creek  Sivaiinaii,  220  acre.-..  111- 
sect-eating   plants. 

8  Loblolly  unit,  5.50  acres,  l.irgest  land  al- 
most tlie  liusti  .stand  ol  virgin  pme  lu  Textis 

'.'    Clear  Fork  bog.  50  .''.crcs. 

The  coiiserv:ition  commutee  r^l  the  Lone 
Stir  Chapter  lias  studied  tile  above  and  feels 
0.5.000  acres,  scattered  as  it  is.  is  too  small 
a  token  designation  to  be  elective  in  preserv- 
ing liie  area.  It  recommends  certain  changes 
and  riuditior.s  (summarized  here:  more  com- 
jiUtc  deti  :1s  will  appear  in  tlie  Bulletin)  : 

1.  Extend  the  Big  Thicket  profile  unit 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides 
oi  Pine  I.sland  Bayou  to  its  confluence  witii 
the  Neches  River.  No  "motorized  nature 
road."  such  as  has  been  suggested,  should 
cut    tills  long  narrow  prohle  strip. 

2.  The  Necnes  Bollom  unit  should  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  area  from  the  river 
west  to  US  92  and  96.  and  from  the  river 
e.ist  to  cover  a  strip  from  FM  1746.  Just  be- 
low Dam  B.  do-Aii  to  its  cor.Uucnce  with  Pme 
Tl.aid  Bayou.  The  ivory-hilled  WL>odi>ecker  Is 
1'  '11  rid  here 

3.  Include  a  Village  Creek  unit 

4.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  a.t  least 
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20000  acTW  BO  that  larger  species  such  M 
bl.ii-k  bear,  puma,  und  red  »o'.f,  may  surviTe 
there. 

5.  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
;,t  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hlkln? 
'r\n  along  each  corridor,  but  wUhovit  new 
t.ubllc  roads  cutting  any  forest  A  f-jrtlon 
if  Meniird  Creek  and  the  enUre  watershed  of 
Hush  Creek  would  be  excellent  corrldi.rs 

These  addlUoiis  would  form  a  connected, 
two-hxiped  Rreen  belt  of  more  than  100000 
acres  through  which  wildlife  and  people  coujd 
move  along  a  continuous  circle  of  more  th^n 
ft  hundred  miles. 


LET'S    HAVK    I- AITH    IN    AMERICA 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
and  the  country  owe  much  to  our  \et- 
erans  organizations.  Their  interests  go 
t)eyond  a  concern  for  needy  and  disabled 
veterans,  widow.s.  and  orphan.s.  These 
organlzalion.s  are  pillars  of  strength  In 
almost  every  yood  cause  that  means  60 
much  to  our  country. 

The  American  Le«ion  i5  a  fine  organi- 
sation. U  iias  a  long  record  of  devoted 
service  to  our  country  It  has  liad  many 
outstanding  national  commanders  but 
none  abler  or  more  dedicated  or  more  ef- 
fective than  the  present  national  com- 
mander. Hon.  William  E.  Galbraith. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hav^  jjrmted  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  Let's  Have  Faith  in 
America!"  written  by  Commander  Gal- 
braith, and  published  m  the  FBI  Law 
Enforciinent    BuUe-tm    for    April. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lets    Have    I-aith    in    AmekicaI         I 
I  By   Hon.   William   E.   Galbraith) 

Faith,  we  lire  told,  is  the  force  of  life. 

Truly,  fiilth  has  been  a  susUinlng  power  of 
our  great  N.ition  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  fact,  that  hlsUirlcal  docu- 
ment even  '.oday  radiates  the  strong  f.ilth  of 
the  brave  meu  who  affixed  their  signatures 
to  '.t  And  so  It  has  been,  time  after  time 
during  the  short  span  of  history  that  our 
Nation  has  been  m  existence,  the  faith  of 
Its  free  people  has  been  a  jedeeming  factor. 

We  can  be  proud  that  our  country  was 
founded  on  religious  principles  Our  faith 
in  a  living  God  and  our  belief  In  and  sup- 
port of  religious  freedom  for  all  mankind 
have  been  beacoiis  of  hope  for  oppressed  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world.  As  conceived  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  "with  a  nrm  reliaqce 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence."  the 
Cnlted  .suites  has  grown  ;ind  prospered. 

My  roots  are  deeply  embedded  In  the  (  irm- 
lands  of  Nebrask.i  it  was  there  that  I  waa 
taught  to  love  Ood.  to  love  my  country  and 
to  respect  law  and  order  and  the  rights  of 
mv  fellow  man.  It  was  In  Nebraska  that  I  flfst 
learned  of  the  great  heritage  of  America  aiid 
of  the  priceless  freedom  which  Is  ours  and 
which  was  txiught  with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers And  it  was  from  my  farm  home  In 
Nebraiica  that  I  left  to  Join  the  C.S.  N^vy 
during  World  War  11— my  country's  fi^ht 
vi'as  my  fight 

In  subsequent  years  In  connection  with  my 
work  m  The  American  Legion.  I  have  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  the  country  I 
never  cease  to  marvel  at  Its  vast  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  progress  To  me.  1"  Is  truly  a 
tribute  to  the  vision  of  our  forefathers — a 
Nation  of  tree  people  living  under  a  govern- 
fuent  of  law  which  derives  its  Just  powers 
U-om  the  consent  of  the  governed  Certainly, 
we  can  all  be  proud  that  we  are  Amerlcajis. 

Dl?Tt  RBINC  EVENTS 

I  would  be  less  than  candid,  however  tin- 
less  I  stated  that  within  the  past  few  yeais  I 


have  become  Increasingly  dl»turb«l  by  many 
things  I  see  and  henr  In  our  coui.try  I  know, 
too.  that  many  of  these  happenings  are  of 
concern  to  a  growing  number  of  citizens 
Crime  Is  rampant  In  most  ci>mmunltle8 
Growing  disrespect  for  law  and  order  Ifl 
reaching  Intolerable  pri'portlons  It  threatens 
every  home  Its  symptoma  are  visible  on  every 
street  corner  In  the  smallest  of  hamlets  and 
in  the  largest  of  cities  We  see  It  In  the  alarm- 
ing volume  of  obscene  material  deluging  our 
country.  In  the  mounting  traffic  in  illicit 
drugs,  in  campus  riots,  and  In  splrallng  teen- 
age arrests  We  see  It  In  the  contemptible  and 
open  manner  In  wlilch  li'rds  of  the  under- 
world and  organized  crime  prey  i  n  the  pub- 
lic, knowing  full  well  ttiat  the  odd.'^  rn  their 
being  brotight  to  Justice  are  extremely  small 
And.  we  see  U  in  the  public's  attitude  toward 
police  and  in  the  reluctance  of  iitUcns  to 
become  Involved  In  preserving  law  and  order 
.\  good  example  of  this  dangerous  trend  Is 
the  shallow  thinking  of  the  civil  disobedience 
advocates  To  them,  the  law  Is  a  matter  of 
whim  If  they  disagree  with  a  certain  law. 
they  feel  Justified  In  breaking  It  While  this 
may  seem  to  be  a  fast  solution  to  an  Imme- 
diate problem.  Its  overall  Implications  are 
irlghtenlng  Such  a  concept  Is  wholly  Incon- 
.■ilstent  with  our  democratic  prc)cesses  Re- 
gardless of  the  worthiness  of  a  cause  or  goal. 
i>ur  six-letv  cannot  exist  If  each  person 
chooses  the  laws  which  he  will  obey  and  those 
which  he  will  break 

We  have  already  seen  some  results  of  this 
:  lolhardy  doctrine.  Civil  disobedience  first 
emergetl  on  a  minor  scale  involving  small 
groups  '-'r  Individuals  who  trespassed  (jr 
blocked  entrances  of  business  establishments 
in  defiance  of  the  law  ti  emphasize  their 
compl.alnts.  These  initial  outbreaks  hcemed 
rather  harmless  until  they  went  unpunished 
and  until  they  were  sanctioned  and  encour- 
aged by  some  well-meaning  but  nUsguided 
leaders  and  authorities  The  consequences  are 
well  known  Official  tolerance  of  seemingly 
insignificant  misdemeanors  committed  by 
demonstrators  has  created  contempt  for  all 
law  and  order  and  made  lawbreaking  a  "re- 
spectable" pastime.  Civil  disobedience  has 
grown  from  scattered  altercations  into  major 
riots  with  burning,  looting,  sniping,  and  kill- 
ing in  scores  of  cities. 

Any  rational  person  must  agree  that  civil 
disobedience  Is  the  wrong  "means"  to  any 
"end  "  Dispassionate  Justice  f"r  all  citizens 
and  a  full  share  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
guaranteed  under  our  system  ol  government 
^ire  not  achieved  by  taking  the  law  Into  our 
own  hands  Regardless  of  how  else  it  may  be 
interpreted,  the  rise  of  civil  disobedience  Is 
now  a  direct  and  serious  challenge  to  the  rule 
of   law  .nnd  due  process. 

I  strongly  urge  all  patriotic  and  lawabidlng 
.Americans  to  reject  civil  disobedience  in  any 
form  We  must  demand  a  return  to  re.spect 
f  >r  law  and  order  We  must  make  our  posi- 
tion known  to  Congress  and  to  local  and 
State  authorities  so  that  there  can  be  no 
misiuulerstandmg  of  our  Intent  to  uphold 
and  support  the  rule  of  law  We  must  make 
ir  clear  that  we  expect  l.iwbreakers,  whoever 
they  are  to  be  held  accountable  lor  their 
unlawful  acts.  This  Is  our  duty 

Further,  we  cannot  overlook  the  announced 
plans  fur  demonstrations  In  certain  major 
cities  with  the  expre5sed  intentions  of  bring- 
ing operaUons  of  the  Federal  Crovernment  to 
a  grinding  halt  First  of  all.  such  schemes  are 
completely  Irresponsible  They  denote  leader- 
ship which  is  low  in  mental  acumen  but  high 
in  seU-nggrandizement  and  hunger  for  power. 
Secondly,  even  the  pUumiug  of  such  a  staged 
disorder  Is  undoubtedly  a  conspiracy  to  break 
the  law  in  the  strict  legal  sense  And  finally. 
If  insurrectional  fiajscoes  of  this  type  do  in 
fact  occur  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  Interrupted  and  the  rights  cf 
others  denied,  the  public  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Judge  whether  the  rule  of  law  ap- 
plies to  all  people  or  whether  some  are  above 
the  law. 


fUtKDOM     IS    NOT    rRFE 

Cnder  our  system  of  government,  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  people  place  a  corresponding  ob- 
ligation on  the  citizenry  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans know  from  personal  experience  and  sac- 
rifice that  "eternal  vigilance  l.s  the  price  of 
liberty  "  Vigilance,  among  other  things, 
means  responsibility.  Individually  and  col- 
Icctlvelv.  Freedom,  therefore,  comes  at  a 
c.istly  price  We  pay  an  installment  on  free- 
dom every  day    It  ls>  not  free 

This  brings  me  to  a  p«jlnt  I  want  to  men- 
tion brlelly  concerning  the  patriotic  elTorts 
it  the  splendid  organization  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  The  American  Legion  has  chosen 
li>r  Its  theme  this  year  the  meaningful  and 
succinct  truLsm^"  Freerttni  l.s  Not  Free  " 
More  than  2'^  million  Legionnaires  and  over 
1  mlllKin  members  <  1  Ihe  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  are  working  diligently  every  day  to 
remind  all  Americans  that  on  the  voyage  of 
Ireedom  there  l.s  an  oar  t>>i  each  passenger. 
When  all  oars  are  stroked  In  unison,  our  ves- 
sel cuts  proudly  through  the  troubled  waters, 
straight  and  on  course  Bat  when  the  (>ars 
are  allowed  to  drag,  we  beeln  to  Hovmder 
At  this  crucial  time  every  citizen  should 
man  an  oar  and  do  his  bit  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life  We  In  The  American  Legion  J<iin 
millions  of  other  Americans  who  believe  that 
the  preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom  is 
a  full-time  Job  and  Is  the  respon.siblllty  of  all 
We  urge  all  citizens  to  remember  that  "Free- 
dom Is  Not  Free  "" 

Americans  today  are  restless  and  uncer- 
tain There  are  serious  problems  at  home 
and  abroad  However,  some  of  our  hardships 
are  self-made  and  stem  from  sheer  laziness 
and  lack  of  pride  Many  people  seem  to  think 
that  their  personal  welfare  and  well-beint; 
are  solely  the  responsibility  of  others.  They 
have  no  inclination  to  be  solf-sustalnlng  and 
to  move  fi.rward  on  their  own  initiative 
Rather,  they  prefer  to  seek  sympathy  and 
demand  "  something  for  nothing"  The  lack 
(t  individual  drive  and  personal  ambition  is 
the  mxirk  of  a  decaying  society  We  cannot  let 
this  happen  to  our  great  Republic.  Our  Nation 
was  built  on  self-respect  and  determination, 
not  on  self-pity 

We  need  In  America  today  a  rebirth  o! 
pride,  energy,  and  liitestin.-.l  fortitude.  We 
need  to  renew  our  vigor  and  courage  We  nerd 
to  redirect  the  thinking  of  some  who  would 
establish  a  welfare  state  and  stifle  tlie  true 
spirit  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise  Wc 
must  promote  a  positive  proerani  of  progress 
and  eliminate  the  pitfalls  of  permissiveness, 
self-pity,  and  greed  We  must  encourage  all 
citizens  to  share  in  the  resjxmsiblUty  of  pre- 
serMng  our  liberty  a-ainst  enemies  within 
and  without. 

Undoubtedly,  crime  is  our  number  one  In- 
ternal problem  It  influences  our  lives,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  Tliere  are.  of  course. 
many  factors  allecling  the  criminal  prob- 
lem. The  identity  of  e.ich  and  itjs  slgniiicunce 
In  the  overidl  crime  picture  depend,  to  some 
degree,  on  who  does  Uie  analyzing  However, 
to  my  mind,  there  is  one  point  which  has  a 
tremendous  bearing  on  r.ipidly  rising  crime 
rates.  It  is  the  maudlin  sympathy  lieaprJ 
upon  the  criminal  to  siich  an  extent  that 
the  law-abiding  citizen  is  short-clianged  ::t 
the  bar  of  Justice.  This  is  deplorable.  M.my 
young  people,  seeing  greedy,  ruthless  crim- 
inals freed  Vi  return  to  tlielr  illegal  pursuits 
and  to  live  lavishly  from  the  fruits  of  t'.ieir 
crimes,  ask.  "Where  is  the  advantage  of  being 
law-abiding'' "  No  wonder  they  begin  t"  scoff 
at  th.e  old  maxim  that  "crime  does  not  pay." 
Many  courts  have  gone  ux)  far  In  restrict- 
ing the  efforts  of  law  enforcement  against  li.e 
criminal  forces  They  have  narrowed  the  dii- 
ference  between  liberty  and  license.  They  are 
taking  much  of  the  risk  out  of  criminality 
by  granting  new  riglits  to  guilty  individuals 
at  tlie  expanse  of  the  rights  of  a'.l  people  Law- 
enforcement  officers.  Confronted  with  long 
hours,  inadequate  pay,  false  "police  brut.il- 
Ity"   charges,   rising   physical   assaults   when 
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walking  their  beats  or  making  arrests,  and 
public  apathy,  tigether  with  confusing  and 
ever-n.irrowlng  Judicial  rulings,  must  neces- 
s.irily  f.ice  e.ich  d.iy  with  a  great  deal  of 
pcri>lexlty 

Here  is  tlie  w.iv  tlie  Hon  J  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  tJic  FBI  put  It  in  discussing  these 
issues  recently: 

"Consider  the  plight  ol  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  whose  re.-;ponsibility  it  is  to  pre- 
vent crime  and  protect  lives  and  property. 
His  etlcctr.eness  is  being  diluted  by  judicial 
gymnastics  and  turnstile  Justice  which  all 
but  drop  a  legal  curtain  around  hardened, 
unreformed  criminals  In  addition,  law  en- 
forcement in  the  United  States  is  subjected 
to  more  criticism  by  ('Utside  theorists  and 
pressure  groups  than  a!iy  other  profession.  1 
am  continually  amazed  at  the  number  of 
."enlightened"  groups  and  freedom-loving'  In- 
dividuals who  are  so  anxious  to  promote  jus- 
tice by  attacking  law  and  order." 

Mr   Hoover  went  on  to  say: 

•  Kxperience  shows  that  swift  and  Impar- 
tial justice  IS  one  of  the  most  effective  deter- 
rents to  crime,  "i'et  swift  Justice,  with  all 
the  technical  loopholes  and  unwarranted  de- 
lays in  the  law.  is  almost  passe  in  several 
Jurisdictions,  and  the  rights  of  peaceful  citi- 
zens are  taking  a  terrific  beating  from  the 
'impartial  Justice"  meted  out  In  some  courts." 

No  right-thinking  person  would  quarrel 
with  the  argument  that  all  people,  regardless 
ol  their  station  in  life,  should  receive  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  Neither  poverty  nor 
wealth  should  have  any  bearing  on  the  de- 
gree of  Justice  received  in  courts.  However, 
in  a  society  which  professes  to  live  by  the 
rule  of  l.iw.  every  person,  not  Just  the  ac- 
cused, has  a  right  to  full  protection  of  the 
law.  Citizens  who  cannot  follow  their  dally 
pursuits  because  of  fear  of  criminal  attacks 
against  their  person  or  property  are  not  re- 
ceiving their  full  measure  of  protection. 

COMMONSENSE    AND    REALISM 

In  light  of  the  harassing  and  perplexing 
problems  heaped  upon  law  enforcement,  It  Is 
surprising  that  more  laws  do  not  go  unen- 
forced. We  can  understand  why  veteran  of- 
ficers desire  to  retire,  why  young  officers  look 
for  other  employment,  and  why  outstanding 
applicants  turn  elsewhere  for  career 
opportunities. 

We  need  to  Inject  more  common  sense  and 
realism  in  the  fight  against  crime.  Neither 
society  nor  law  enforcement  is  responsible 
for  each  and  every  misdeed  of  the  lawbreaker. 
Let  us  hold  each  Individual  responsible  for 
his  own  conduct.  When  he  violates  the  law — 
especially  when  he  does  so  willfully  and 
knowingly — and  Is  found  guilty,  let  him 
know  that  punishment  will  be  prompt,  cer- 
tain, and  substantial. 

In  discussing  crime  problems  with  law 
enforcement  officials  and  community  lead- 
ers, I  am  told  in  almost  every  instance  that 
the  shortage  of  enforcement  officers  is  criti- 
cal. Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  situa- 
tion include  Inadequate  pay,  long  hours  and 
hazardous  working  conditions,  public  apathy, 
false  charges  of  ""police  brutality,"  and  un- 
realistic court  decisions  which  place  an  im- 
p>ossible  burden  on  investigating  officers.  Be- 
cause of  these  conditions,  many  communities 
are  losing  outstanding  officers  to  other  fields. 
Consequently,  department  after  department 
is  facing  a  splrallng  crime  rate  with  an  un- 
dermanned force  whose  morale,  for  the  most 
part,  is  very  low. 

DWINDLING    MANPOWER 

The  January  1968  issue  of  "The  Reader's 
Digest,"'  In  a  special  article  on  dwindling  pw- 
lice  manpower,  reported  that  a  survey  of  36 
major  police  departments  "from  Boston  to 
Honolulu  discloses  that  not  one  is  up  to 
authorized  strength."  In  addition,  the  na- 
tionwide shortage  is  estimated  to  be  50,000 
men  The  Digest  lays  much  of  the  blame  on 
low  salaries.  Noting  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  places  the  poverty  level 


for  family  income  at  $3,200  annually,  the  ar- 
ticle cites  a  number  of  towns  which  have  a 
beginning  wage  for  officers  at  less  than  this 
figure,  one  as  low  as  $2,400  per  year. 

"Salaries  in  larger  cities,  while  higher,  are 
nonetheless  disgraceful."'  the  Digest  explains. 
■"In  Seattle,  cable  sijllcers  eurn  $:j75  a  month 
more  than  policemen:  Chicago  electricians 
receive  $1.85  an  hour  more  tlian  the  officer 
on  the  beat;  carpenters  In  New  "York  com- 
mand 50  percent  more  per  lunir  than  piitrol- 
nien.'" 

Ihis  Is  a  brief  picture  of  some  ol  the 
critical  needs  of  law  enforcement  which  can- 
not be  Ignored.  If  our  citizens  arc  to  be 
reasonably  safe  in  their  homes  and  on  the 
streets,  then  they  must  be  willing  to  pay  an 
adequate  wage  to  qualified  officers  to  eiilorce 
the  law,  and  they  must  be  willing  to  fully 
support  police  in  this  responsibility. 

When  wc  think  of  the  assets  of  our  N.ition. 
we  naturally  think  of  the  wonderful  young 
people  who  distinguish  themselves  In  nu- 
merous fields  of  endeavor.  Their  ability  and 
determination  to  excel  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive challenges  of  life  are  encouraging. 
We  can  be  deeply  proud  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  young  men  and  women  who 
show  by  their  courage  and  hard  work  that 
they  are  eager  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of 
our  great  Republic  and  to  serve  mankind 
wherever  their  skills  are  needed. 

SIGNIFICANT    SIIRVICF 

P.irticularly  significant.  I  feel,  i.s  the  role 
ol  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  our  armed 
forces.  Certainly,  no  greater  contribution 
could  be  made  to  one's  country  than  to 
answer  its  call  to  military  duty  in  times  of 
need.  This  Is  a  distinct  honor  when  viewed 
in  its  true  sense — the  protection  of  democ- 
racy as  we  know  it  and  the  defense  of  the 
right  of  all  men  to  live  in  dignity  and 
freedom. 

In  these  troubled  times,  military  duty  is 
a  part  of  the  price  of  freedom,  and  a  very 
necessary  part.  But  it  is  a  duty  which  a  small 
segment  of  dissidents  shirk.  They  choose  to 
denounce  our  government  for  maintaining 
military  strength  to  prevent  communist  en- 
slavement of  the  world.  And  of  course,  those 
who  protest  by  words  and  acts  are  exercising 
a  freedom  which,  along  with  others  they  en- 
joy, would  be  destroyed  if  they  had  their 
way.  This,  they  cannot  seem  to  understand. 

Such  distorted  reasoning,  championed  by 
the  so-called  "New  Left "  and  similar  groups, 
continues  to  crop  up  with  amazing  regular- 
ity. So  much  so  in  fact  that  the  true  motives 
of  those  who  espouse  such  illogical  and  irra- 
tional arguments  are  suspect.  We  must  ques- 
tion their  motives  because  we  find  that  time 
after  time  their  objectives  and  causes  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  or  the  numerous  subversive  front 
groups.  Thus,  it  could  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded that  they  either  feel  an  allegiance 
to  the  evil  forces  which  seek  to  destroy  our 
Nation  or  they  are  so  naive  as  to  be  duped 
and  exploited  by  such  forces. 

Fortunately,  these  fomenters  of  dissent  are 
small  in  number.  Unfortunately,  while  their 
devious  conduct  should  be  exposed,  they  re- 
ceive a  far  greater  share  of  publicity  and 
news  media  attention  than  their  dishonor- 
able actions  merit.  This,  of  course,  is  one  facet 
of  our  free  society  which  they  do  not  find  ob- 
jectionable. And  it  also  gives  an  over-blown 
picture  of  their  true  strength  and  Influence. 

It  disturbs  me,  however,  to  see  an  increas- 
ing number  of  our  young  people  align  them- 
selves with  unlawful,  militant  elements  And 
It  saddens  me  to  see  young  men  pose  before 
news  cameras  while  touching  a  torch  to 
their  selective  service  cards,  violating  the  law 
and  serving  a  deceitful  cause  which  they 
surely  do  not  understand.  Such  rebellious 
action  appeals  to  some  restless,  misguided 
young  men  and  women.  Our  enemies  know 
this,  and  they  miss  no  opportunity  to  capi- 
talize on  It. 


We  often  hoar  the  cry  that  tr)day's  adults 
cannot  "itlentlfy"  with  young  people,  do  not 
understand  them.  and.  thcrelore.  will  not 
listen  ti.i  their  complaints  or  wislics  Sut  h  a 
charcc  needs  clarification. 

Actually,  the  American  people  have  not 
turned  a  deaf  e.'<r  to  the  true  voice  of  today's 
young  America.  Let  the  record  show  that  tlie 
groups  of  rebellious  youth  who  defy  law  and 
I'l'der.  i:i,'itiitc  and  participate  in  riots,  and 
resist  all  authority  tor  the  mere  sake  ot  op- 
l)ositlon  do  NOT  sjjeak  for  American  youth , 
Hathor,  they  speak  a  l.inguape  ol  nihilism, 
chaos,  and  despair.  They  do  not  oher  one 
single  constructive  Idea  relating  to  peace, 
pro.^pentv.  mid  Ju.'-tice  lor  all.  The  Ainericnii 
])eoi)le  know  that  the  fires  ol  destruction  and 
violence  are  not  the  answer  to  any  ol  our 
Iirohlenis. 

.ShRVE      NOT     111     SERVED 

Let  the  "New  Left"  and  its  followers,  and 
.111  other  malcontents  who  claim  to  speak 
icir  young  Americans,  know  that  we  do  in- 
deed hear  them,  but  so  far  they  have  said 
nothing.  Ltt  them  know  that  p.itriotlc  Amer- 
icans.  including  all  but  a  minimal  portion 
ol  our  young  jieople.  are  moving  forward 
in  unison  to  build  a  belter  and  s;;ler  Amer- 
Ic.i  and  a  better  and  safer  v^orld.  II  tiiey 
wiUit  to  be  a  p.irt  of  this  great  adventure 
then  let  them  shoulder  some  ol  the  respon- 
sibility, serve  instead  ol  expecting  to  be 
served,  and  show  laith.  not  distrust,  in  the 
ideals  and  principles  which  ha\e  served  our 
Nation  so  well  In  times  of  distress  in  the 
past.  Oi.liorwise.  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
"innc  th.rm  out." 

IlIlQtIRES    V.ORK 

One  of  the  great  truths  that  Amcricaiib. 
\oung  and  old.  need  to  acknowledge  ttiday 
is  that  a  working  freedom  requires  work.  We 
c.innot  enjoy  freedom  without  sacrifice.  We 
cannot  have  rights  without  responsibilities. 
And  we  sliall  reap  no  rewards  without  effort 

When  we  dissent,  let  us  not  resist  with 
force.  When  we  assemble,  let  u-^  not  illegally 
trespass.  And  when  we  negotiate,  let  us  not 
resort  to  mob  violence.  One  is  the  way  to 
liberty  under  the  rule  of  l.iw.  the  other  is 
the  road  of  license  U;  anarchy.  I  have  strong 
faith  that  the  people  of  our  great  Nation 
will  always  choose  the  right  way. 

"Let  us  have  faith."  said  Lincoln,  "that 
right  makes  might:  and  In  that  faith,  let 
u-j.  to  the  end.  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it  " 

Such  faith  is  indeed  the  force  of  life. 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  US.  MILI- 
TARY ESCALATION  IN  'VIETNAM— 
L.  B.  J.  AND  THE  WAR— AND  CAN 
PRESIDENTIAL  POWER  BE 

LIMITED? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
eminent  columnist,  Mr.  Tom  Wicker. 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Neiv 
York  Times,  has  written  a  perceptive 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  role 
played  by  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  in  escalating  the  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Wicker's  article,  entitled  "The 
Wrong  Rubicon."  and  published  in  the 
Atlantic  for  May  1968,  analyzes  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  reactions  to  events  in 
■Vietnam  both  before  and  after  the  presi- 
dential elections  of  1964  in  the  light  of 
President  Johnson's  character,  back- 
ground, and  experiences. 

In  discussing  the  decision  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  and  the  publicly  stated 
reasons  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Wicker  con- 
cludes: 

The  bombing  began  because  Lyndon  John- 
son In  the  ebullience  of  his  power  and  In  the 
fatal  grip  of  an  irrelevant  experience,  wanted 
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U>  strllcf  and  thouttht  he  needed  to  strike 
und  found  in  the  rationale  of  retallatlun  the 
political  stance  required  to  at  hia  lifelong 
iiie'.hnd  of  operation  TTie  result  waa  the 
fourth  bl(j<>dlest  war  In  Amerkan  history. 

Mr.  Wicker's  article  should  be  ■must" 
reading  for  all  uho  are  concerned  with 
our  system  of  ^overiiment  and  with  de- 
lerminini?  why  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  esubllshed  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  permit  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  to  balance  and  check 
actions  by  the  executive  branch  has 
failed  so  miserably  with  respect  to  US. 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam 

The  question  raised  by  Mr  Wickers 
article  is  Is  Cunu're.ss  or  the  people 
capable  of  curbing  the  exercise  of  almost 
unlimited  power  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government? 

In  the  lieht  of  the  promises  of  non- 
intervention by  U  S  Armed  Forces  in 
Asia  made  by  President  Johnson  during 
the  1964  presidential  campaign,  it  is 
important  that  the  American  people  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  question  m  this 
presidential  election  year  of  1968. 

In  a  clearly  thought  out  article  en- 
tilled  'Can  We  Limit  Presidential 
Power''"  publLshed  m  the  New  Republic 
for  April  6.  1968.  noted  historian  Henry 
Steele  Commacer  iduresses  himself  to 
this  problem  He  shows  liow  the  claimed 
fx>ssession  «(  power  by  the  executive 
branch  soon  leads  to  the  seeking  of  uses 
for  such  power.  Professor  Cummaser 
also  shows  the  claim  of  unlimited  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  stems  in 
part  from  the  misconceptions  of  admin- 
istrative oSclals  and  the  American 
V^eople  of  the  commitments  of  the  United 
states  In  the  world  Professor  Commascr 
states : 

In  the  long  run.  then,  the  abu.se  if  The 
executive  power  raanot  t>e  separated  from 
the  abuse  of  national  power  If  we  subvert 
world  .rrder  anc  destroy  world  pence  we  muat 
ineviutbly  sub.-ert  and  destroy  our  own 
political  institutions  first  Fhls  we  are  now 
la  the  process  of  doing. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

TiiE  Wrong  Rubicon.  L    B    J    ind  the  W*r 
I  By  Tom  Wicker  i 

I  Note  On  March  31  1968.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  36th  President  of  the  L'nlted  States, 
became  .i  c.isualty  of  the  war  m  Vietnam,  a 
war  that  .started  years  before  he  became 
President  hut  which,  in  his  time  of  leader- 
ship, erew  in  intensity  and  threatened  to 
disrupt  this  republic  How  the  fate  of  L  B.  J. 
ind  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war  be<-ame 
interloclted  u  the  subject  of  this  study  by 
the  Washlns;ton  columnist  and  bureau  chief 
of  the  New  York  Times  It  Is  u\kea  fri>m  Mr 
Wickers  new  book,  J  F  K.  and  L.  B  J  A 
Study  of  the  Influence  of  Personality  on 
Politics,"  to  be  published  Liter  this  month 
by  Morrow  i 

When  Lyndon  B  Johnson  becanie  Presi- 
dent he  was  something  of  a  throwback  to 
another  time  He  was  a  decade  older  than 
John  P  Kennedy-  just  enough  older  to  iden- 
tify him  with  an  earlier  .teneration  and  its 
somewhat  different  view  of  the  world  He 
was  not  a  product  of  the  Ivy  League  and  the 
East;  he  had  not  come  under  much  influence 
from  the  liberal  intellectuals  who  had  sur- 
rounded Kennedy;  unlike  them,  he  had  not 
chafed  nn  the  sidelines  during  the  cold  war 


years  of  the  Klsenhfiwer  Administration  Hut 
it  was  these  liberHl  Intelleotunls  who  had 
come  to  jKjwer  In  1961  while  Johnson's  ob- 
KCurity  In  the  vice  presidency  had  kept  him 
out  of  the  main  channels  of  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration talk  thought,  and  outlcxik  His 
Mew  of  the  world  had  been  snaped  neither 
ac.utemically  nor  in  Kennedys  service  but 
while  he  was  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  in 
me  fifties,  in  the  full  chill  of  the  cold  war, 
when  lie  had  been  frequently  summoned  to 
t;ie  White  House  for  brlertnus  by  Klsenhower 
and  Foster  Dulles  In  responsible"  biparti- 
san t.ishlon  he  generally  supported  their  for- 
eign policy  i>bjectlve3  In  Congress 

Johnson  was  a  mlddle-ageil  man  of  small- 
ujwn  America,  both  a  Westerner  and  a  tsouth- 
crner  and  p.xcppt  where  politics  had  demon- 
strably forced  his  growth — as  on  the  question 
(if  civil  rights — he  functioned,  like  mo«t  men, 
as  a  product  of  his  background  There  is  lit- 
tle to  suggest  that  at  this  time  he  saw  the 
world  moving  away  from  the  stereotype  he 
had  accepted  In  the  hflles— the  noUon  of  the 
Communist  bloc  nionolithlcally  seeking  to 
bury  the  free  world  '  Like  any  Hotanan  or 
state  legislator  and  many  members  of  Con- 
gress, he  saw  this  world  conflict  In  terms  of 
good  and  evil,  and  If  he  was  by  no  means  a 
right-winger  who  spied  a  C"ommunlst  under 
every  bed  and  believed  In  holy  war  against 
tlieni,  lie  still  was  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
to  the  presidency  one  of  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  were  nationalist  almost  to  the 
point  of  nativlsm  impressed  by  the  lesson  of 
World  War  II  that  aggression  unchecked  was 
aggression  unle.i£hed.  and  whose  years  of 
greatest  activity  had  coincided  with  the  frus- 
trations and  passions  of  the  cold  war  Thus 
l.ls  kind  of  ■internationalism'  was  In  many 
ways  only  the  reverse  ctiln  of  the  old  isola- 
tionism of  the  thirties;  both  were  based  on  a 
self-nghteousncss  sense  ot  American  .supe- 
riority on  a  sort  of  "higher  morality  '  that 
derived  from  pnde  In  democracy,  free  enter- 
prise and  material  success  And  In  Johnsons 
case  It  would  never  be  entirely  free  from  the 
attitudes  of  the  hard-scrabble  Texas  hill 
country  In  which  he  had  grown  up.  ,imld 
dust    poverty    and  struggle 

T  know  these  Latin  Americans."  he  re- 
marked privately  Uj  a  croup  of  reporters,  not 
long  .liter  becoming  I're.sldent  "I  grew  up 
with  Mexicans  They  11  come  right  Into  your 
vird  ind  tvke  It  over  If  you  let  them.  And 
the  next  day  they'll  be  right  up  on  your 
porch,  barefoot  and  weighing  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  and  they'll  t.ike  that  too. 
But  if  you  say  to  em  right  at  the  stiirt. 
Hold  on.  Just  wait  a  minute.'  they'll  know 
they're  dealing  with  somebody  who'll  stand 
up  And  after  that  you  can  get  along  flne  " 
If  there  was  a  suggestion  here  that  despite 
his  genuine  concern  for  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden. Johnson  thought  somewhat  In  t<"rms 
of  n  white  man's  burden'  to  do  something 
useful  for  other  races  without  yielding  much 
to  them,  he  was  more  espllctt,  early  In  1964 
about  his  attitude  toward  Communists  He 
dldn  t  agree  he  »;Ud  in  another  prlv.ite  c^'n- 
versatlon  with  the  liberals  who  thought  that 
"fat  Cy^mmunlsts  '  were  better  than  lean  and 
hungry  ones  Ciimmunlsts  were  all  alike,  he 
went  on.  and  he  believed  In  keeping  them  I'tT 
balance  and  worried  "The  more  trouble  they 
have  the  better  for  us  "  he  said. 

Johnson  had  not  presided  over  disaster  at 
•he  Bay  of  Pigs,  nor  necessarily  drawn  Ken- 
nedys conclusions  about  the  dangers  of 
relying  upon  so-called  'experts  "  rather  than 
upon  his  own  Judgment  or  that  of  men  he 
knew  to  be  sound  and  trustworthy  whether 
or  not  "expert  "  He  had  not  personally  suf- 
fered the  frustrations,  anguish,  and  political 
dangers  of  that  debacle  or  undergone  the 
"somber"  experience  of  Khrushchey"s  po- 
lemics at  Vienna,  or  found  himself  and  his 
government  unprepared  and  embarrassed  by 
the  Berlin  Wall  With  the  military  Johnson  s 
primary  experience  had  been  in  congres- 
sional committees  and  then  more  as  an  ally 


agaliLsl  the  traditional  enemy,  the  executive 
branch  politicians,  than  as  a  critic  or  Judge 
.significantly.  Johnson  came  into  office 
with  considerable  confidence  in  t^ecretary 
Husk  who  had  been  of  declining  Influence 
111  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  In  Sec- 
retary McNamara  Husk  liad  been  the  official 
deputed  by  Kennedy  to  keep  the  touchy 
Vice  President  Johnson  Informed  on  world 
MtTalrs;  with  his  bureaucrat's  scrtipulous 
attention  to  detail  and  possibility.  Husk  had 
ciu-rled  out  the  assignment  generously,  and 
Johnson  took  to  the  White  Hou.se  with  him 
no  little  gratitude  as  well  as  the  Impres-sion 
that  the  yecretary  w;is  a  man  who  appreci- 
ated him  and  with  whom  he  could  work 
Since,  III  more  influential  circumstances 
than  the  Kennedy  Administration  h.ad  ac- 
corded him.  Rusk  would  reveal  himself  as 
the  hardest  of  the  "  hard-liners  "  on  Asian 
Communism,  this  relationship  was  of  pro- 
found importance  for  the  future.  Of  Mc- 
Namara. with  whom  he  had  at  that  time  no 
such  special  relationship,  Johnson  was  none- 
theless admiring  A  month  after  becoming 
President  Johns-.n  said  flatly;  '"I  think  Mc- 
Namara Is  the  ablest  man  I  ever  met   " 

Johnson  for  ^,ound  [jolltlcal  and  diplo- 
matic reasoiis,  had  chosen  ■continuity  "  as 
the  theme  of  his  new  Administration;  on 
November  21.  he  would  say  to  Congress  '  let 
us  continue."  Already,  he  had  asked  Ken- 
nedys Cabinet  and  statT  to  stay  with  him. 
His  personal  belief  in  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense  also  meant  that  continuity  in 
t  irelgn  policy  was  tiot  likely  to  be  a  quick 
pose  for  political  effect  but  would  be  a  fact 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Husk  and  McNamara  were  closely  kleiiti- 
hed  With  the  Kennedy  Administrations  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  They  hod  a  vested  Interest  in 
Its  success,  on  which  largely  depended  their 
own  reputations.  Tliey  were  not  likely  to  rec- 
immend  its  abandonment  or  fundamental 
alteration,  and  as  long  as  Johnson  wanted 
them  to  remain  in  office  and  retained  liis 
own  real  admiration  fir  them,  continuity  m 
%'letnam  — more  of  the  same -was  very  nearly 
certain  And  Kennedy,  at  his  death,  was  not 
moving   openly    toward    ending    the    war. 

A  good  deal,  moreover,  is  known  of  John- 
sons own  views  on  .Southeast  Asia  at  the 
lime  of  his  accession  to  the  presidency  In 
May,  I'J61.  under  instructions  from  Ken- 
nedy, he  had  visited  Southeast  Asia  in  an 
official  mission,  stopping  in  South  Vietnam 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand.  India,  and 
Pakistan.  Among  other  things,  Johnson 
reached  an  agreement  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem — 
whom  he  Incautiously  called  "the  Churchill 
of  today  " — for  Increased  .^merlCBn  military 
assistance.  According  t/i  news  rep<irts  cf  the 
Johnson  Mur.  he  also  discussed  the  possible 
sUitlonlng  I't  American  troops  in  both  Thai- 
land and  South  Vietnam. 

Johnson  also  etTected  an  increased  mili- 
tary assistance  agreement  with  ITialland  In 
^outh  Vietnam,  he  laid  heavy  stress  en  c  ini- 
bating  "Communism's  allies  " — the  poverty 
and  misery  he  saw  in  the  native  villages  Upon 
his  return  to  Washington,  his  public  state- 
ments were  concentrat/ed  on  this  aspect  of  his 
nndmg  -  the  need  for  the  United  States  ti 
do  Its  part  in  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Southeast  Asia  as  a  maji  r  means 
of  keeping   that  area  in   "the   free  world   " 

At  a  news  conference  Immediately  after  his 
return,  however,  Johnson  was  asked  about 
the  need  for  sending  American  triK)ps  to  the 
countries  he  had  vi.->ited.  There  was  no  plan 
or  need  for  such  a  step  at  that  time,  he  re- 
plied, and  no  promises  had  been  given  But. 
he  added.  "I  would  not  want  to  forever  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  America  protecting  her 
interests  wherever  it  might  be."  (Emphasis 
added  i 

.\nd,  he  said,  he  had  been   "disturbed  "  that 
so  many  Asian  leaders  should  express  doubt 
as  to  United  States  Intentions." 

In  his  private  report  to  Kennedy,  Johnson 
stressed  the  need  for  economic  and  social  de- 
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velopment  but  bore  down  much  more  heavily 
on  the  military  problem  that  he  had  done  In 
his  public  remarks: 

"Our  mission  arrested  the  decline  of  confi- 
dence In  the  United  States,  It  did  not — "in 
my  Judgment  -restore  any  confidence  already 
lost    .  ,  , 

"I  c.iiinot  stress  too  strongly  the  extreme 
Impi  rtance  of  following  up  this  mission  with 
other  measures,  other  actions,  and  other 
elTorts   ,  .  ." 

The  report  rrcsentecl  an  almost  classic 
statement  oi  so-called  'domliio  theory": 

The  battle  against  Communism  must  be 
Joined  In  Southeast  Asia  with  strength  and 
determination  to  achieve  success  there — or 
the  United  States.  Inevitably,  must  surrender 
the  Pacific  and  take  up  our  defenses  on  our 
ijwn  shores  Asian  Communism  Is  compro- 
mised and  contained  by  the  maintenance  of 
free  nations  on  the  subcontinent.  Without 
this  Inhibitory  Influence,  the  island  out- 
posts— Philippines,  Japan,  Taiwan — have  no 
security  and  the  vast  Pacific  becomes  a  Red 
Kea." 

The  "key  to  what  is  done  by  Asians  in  de- 
fense of  Southeast  Asian  freedom."  Johnson 
wrote  the  President,  is  c<jnfidence  in  the 
United  States  There  Is  no  alternative  to 
United  States  leadership  In  Southeast  Asia 
.  .  ,  SEATO  Is  not  now  and  probably  never 
■will  be  the  answer  bec.\use  of  British  and 
French  unwillingness  to  support  decisive 
action." 

Of  course,  "these  nations  c:innot  be  saved 
by  United  St;ites  help  alone. "  They  had  to 
help  themselves,  particularly  in  fighting 
Ipnorance,  poverty,  and  disease.  Nevertheless: 

"We  must  decide  whether  to  help  these 
cotintrlcs  to  the  best  of  our  nblllty  or  throw 
In  the  towel  In  the  area  and  pull  b.ick  our 
defenses  to  San  Francisco  und  a  "Portress 
America  "  concept.  More  Important,  we  would 
s.iy  to  the  world  In  this  case  that  we  don't 
live  up  to  treaties  and  don't  stand  by  our 
friends  ,  ,  .  I  recommend  that  we  move  for- 
w;u-d  promptly  with  a  major  effort  to  help 
these  countries  defend  themselves  .   ,  . 

"This  decision  must  be  made  in  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  very  heavy  and  continuing 
costs  involved  in  terms  of  money,  of  effort 
and  of  United  States  prestige.  It  must  be 
made  with  the  knowledge  that  at  some  point 
v.'e  may  be  f;iced  with  the  further  decision 
of  whether  we  commit  major  United  State* 
forces  to  tlie  area  or  cut  our  losses  and  with- 
draw should  otir  other  efforts  f.ill.  We  must 
remain  master  of  this  decision." 

This  is  an  important  Johnsonian  docti- 
ment.  It  shows,  first,  a  full  acceptance  of  the 
Eisenhower-Dulles  "domino  theory,"  which  In 
Itself  Ls  an  expression  of  an  American  inter- 
est: maintaining  the  frontier  in  Asia,  keeping 
the  battle  away  from  American  shcjres,  and 
holding  the  'v.-tst  Pacific"  as  part  of  the  "free 
world"  rather  than  seeing  it  become  a  "Red 
Sea."  Johnson's  report,  moreover,  ts  couched 
tltroughout  In  terms  of  American  interest — 
enlightened  interest.  It  may  be,  but  American 
nonetheless;  and  that  Is  the  context  In  which 
he  spoke  to  the  press  about  the  possible  use 
of  American  troops  In  Southeast  Asia. 

By  May,  1961,  when  there  were  only  a  few 
hundred  American  advisers  and  technicians 
i.n  South  Vietnam.  Johnson,  so  seeing  the 
.American  interest,  Ltid  down  to  Kennedy 
what  was  to  become  a  blueprmt  of  the  policy 
he  himself  would  follow  in  years  to  come, 
I'lcludingr  the  risk  of  committing  "major 
I'nited  States  /o'crs  to  the  area."  Since  tiie 
term  "major"  is  an  imprecise  catchall,  It  is 
(lebatable  whether  Kenned.'  ever  went  that 
f.v;  at  his  death,  US.  forces  in  South  Vlet- 
n.-un  numbered  only  about  25,000.  wtUch  no 
one  could  have  believed  was  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  which  Johnson  had  written, 
Johnson  ultimately  raised  this  number  to 
well  over  a  half  million,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  tills  makes  up  a  'major"  force. 

This  was  a  significant  switch  by  the  Vice 
President — had    It    been    generally   known — 


because  In  1954,  during  the  Dlenblenphu 
campaign,  Johnson  and  Senator  Richard 
Russell  of  Georgia — the  Democratic  leader 
in  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee — had  been  the  loudest  and 
strongest  opponents  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration's tentative  plan  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  French;  both  argued  strongly  the 
lesson  of  the  Korean  War,  that  the  United 
States  never  again  thould  become  "bogged 
down"  in  a  land  war  on  the  A.slan  mainland, 
with  its  teeming  millions,  I's  human  waves 
of  soldiers.  By  early  i;)Ul,  however,  Johnson 
could  already  think  ol  pulling  "major  United 
States  forces"  Into  Southeast  A.sia  m  pursuit 
of  the  American  interest  ru  expressed  in  the 
"domino  theory." 

Following  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Diem  gov- 
ernment and  the  murder  of  Diem  and  lus 
brother.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was 
ordered  home  for  consultations.  He  wa.s  to 
liave  had  lunch  with  I  resident  Keiincciy  at 
his  new  Virginia  country  place  on  Katile- 
snake  Mountain  on  Sunday. 

Lodge  w.as  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  S.m 
Francisco  when  he  heard  the  news  ol  Ken- 
Jieily's  assassination.  Even  in  the  e.xcucmciit 
and  panic  of  that  weekend,  however,  he  was 
told  to  come  on  to  Washington  since  liie  new 
President  would  be  even  more  in  need  of 
I  I'lisultatlons  than  the  old. 

Lodge  arrived  <n  S:iturc'.av,  \lslted  tlie 
Tus'l  Room  of  the  White  Hou.s»  where  Ken- 
nodi's  body  lay  in  state,  and  enrly  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  met  with  the  new  ?'resldent 
in  Johnson's  hlgh-ceilinged  and  roomy  old 
\ice  presidential  suite  iii  the  E.'iecuiive  Office 
Building.  Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara, 
McGeorge  Bundy,  Ji  hn  McConc,  the  CIA  di- 
rector, and  Georfie  Ball,  tlie  UnfJcrsecrotnry 
of  State,  met  with  Johnson  and  Lodge.  Rusk, 
McNamara,  Lodge,  and  Bundy  all  had  t;iken 
pan  a  few  days  earlier — before  the  a.ssasslna- 
tlon — in  a  general  political-military  review 
of  Vietnam  that  had  been  held  in  Honolulu. 

Lodge's  report  was  bleak,  although  he  made 
no  specific  requests  for  Johnson  to  decide 
upon.  In  the  wake  of  Diems  removal,  the  am- 
bassador said,  the  new  government  of  South 
Vietnam  was  shaky  and  ineffective,  political 
rivalries  were  sprouting  in  and  out  of  it. 
and  the  various  forces  set  free  by  the  end  of 
Dlem's  repression  were  threatening  political 
chaos.  The  Viet  Cong,  already  powerful 
enough,  seemed  to  be  redoubling  their  e.Torts 
to  take  military  advantage  of  what  amounted 
to  a  divided  and  Icaderless  nation.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army  had  managed  the  coup,  but 
otherwise  it  was  corrupt  and  inefficient  and 
lacked  a  real  will  to  fight  as  well  as  the  lead- 
ership to  succeed  in  sucli  battles  as  it  could 
not  avoid. 

In  short.  Lodge,  an  old  friend  of  Johnson's 
from  their  Senate  days,  whom  Johnson  once 
had  recommended  to  Elsenhower  for  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  who  w.as  thus  close 
enough  to  the  new  President  to  speak  his 
mind  (Lodge  is  not  a  man  to  mmce  words, 
anyway),  told  the  emouonally  drained  Texan 
that  if  Vietnam  was  to  be  suved,  h.ird  ci'jci- 
Elons  would  have  to  be  made. 

"Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,"  L'odge 
s.ud,  "you  will   have  to  make  thein." 

The  new  President,  us  recalled  by  one  v.ho 
was  present,  scarcely  hesitated,  "I  am  not 
going  to  lose  Vietnam,"'  he  said.  "I  am  not 
going  to  be  the  President  who  s.iw  .South- 
e.ost  Asia  go  the  way  China  went," 

"What  kind  of  political  support  will  you 
have".'"  Lodge,  the  e.xperlenced  poiitici.in, 
asked  T;is  old  friend  and  vice  presidential 
opponent. 

""I  don"t  think  Congress  wants  us  to  let 
the  Communists  t;;ke  over  South  Vietnam," 
Johnson  said. 

So  the  tragedy  of  Lyndon  Johnson — for  it 
may  well  be  that — was  set  in  motion,  barely 
forty-eight  hours  after  he  had  taken  the 
oath  on  the  plane  at  Dallas.  The  moment.  If 
It  was  there  at  all,  would  pass — that  m.oment 
when,   with   Diem   gone,   there   might   have 


been  the  faint  possibility  ol  scjme  initial 
reconciliation  between  Saigon  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  and  the  history  I'f 
the  1960s  might  have  been  changed.  All  that 
would  lollow-the  bombing  of  the  North, 
the  half  mUlion  young  Americans  trudging 
the  roads  and  hilis  and  through  the  Jungles 
of  Vietnam,  the  liuge  e.xpondiiures,  tlie  jjo- 
htical  divisions  at  home,  the  declUiC  abroad, 
the  s.ipping  ot  a  Clreat  Society  then  unborn, 
tlie  Collapse  of  the  consensus  yet  to  be  coii- 
.-tructcd -had  been  determined  in  tliat  hour 
of  i)olitlcal  doclMon, 

It  1/ as  a  political  doii.sion,  made  by  a  po- 
litical man,  m  political  circumstances  that 
left  hint  no  real  choice.  For  the  first  but  not 
Uie  hist  time  I.vndon  Johnson"s  cherished 
"  opil(jiit."'  wore  f'  rcrloscd;  and  e\en  il  he 
h  id  been  a  t'urereiit  person  oi  different  c:.- 
jrricncp,  even  l;  he  had  not  chosen  continu- 
i'.y  lud  clung  to  Kcnnedy^s  men,  even  thou 
lie  could  liave  s.ud  nothing  else. 

liecause  he  w.is,  alter  all  and  above  ail,  a 
now  Preildent;  he  v;is  virtually  unknown: 
he  w.is  not  univcrs:illy  trusted,  and  he  w.is 
even  less  understood,  'Jhrouphoiit  the  Ke:i- 
nody  years,  the  [icople  li;id  been  n.irrowly 
divided;  nothing  m  American  i>olltlcs  tlien 
w.is  cirtain — nothing  but  that  a  President 
"Who  failed  to  jiursue  a  sliong  line  against 
■■('rjminun:;  ts"  would  be  vuluerahlc  to  polit:- 
c;il  opi^onents  at  home  and  to  aiiibiiKius  ad- 
versaries abroad.  Even  Kennedy,  in  IMO.  h.id 
been  forced  to  abandon  his  "soft"  line  on 
.■-iich  unimj-xirtant  matters  as  Quemoy  and 
Matsu:  his  willingness  to  ajiologize  to 
Khrushchev  for  the  U-2  Incident  had  been 
a  major  liability,  exploited  in  precoiiveniion 
clays  by  none  other  than  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Adicrsuru's  at  1-iome  and  abroad  were 
w  Itching  tile  now  man.  Botli  would  measure 
l.is  responses,  liis  politics,  his  attitudes, 
jjrobmg  for  uny  weaknesses.  Above  all  other 
things  tiiat  dreary  November  Sunday,  Lyndon 
Johnson  hid  to  be  strong,  which  i.s  to  say 
tiuit,  at  the  n;:nimum,  ho  h.id  to  apprar  to 
t)e  strong;  in  his  own  -.vords,  he,  no  less  than 
the  nation  he  now  must  le.id,  h.id  to  con- 
vince tl'ic  world  '"not  to  tread  on  us."' 

It  is  a  necessity  any  new  President  feels, 
and  not  merely  as  an  ambitiou,";  polltiriau. 
That  a  nation  sliould  be  respected  lor  Us 
strength  as  well  as  us  purpose  and  its  past 
IS  essential  for  Us  security  and  its  ideals,  let 
iilone  for  international  ioadersliip.  It  may 
well  be  areued  that  the  preatest  respect  of 
mankind  should  How  to  moral  r.ither  than 
military  strength,  and  U  !s  ccruiinly  true 
that  tliere  are  times  when  retreat  Is  more  to 
be  admired  tlian  attack,  and  when  the  f.-aiik 
confession  of  eiTor  is  more  cour.igeous  than 
persistence  in  it.  Ii  oustht  e-.eii  to  be  true 
that,  in  Wilson's  phrtise,  there  Ik  such  a  thing 
as  a  nation  being  too  proud  Vj  hjht  —or  e.eii 
loo  moral. 

Unfortunately,  il  c  iniot  be  true  becau.-e 
In  the  world  of  men  that  si.rcngi.h  whicli 
unerringly  g:',ins  the  most  respect  i.i  armed 
strength;  and  if  might  (U>es  not  truly  make 
r.L'ht,  who  can  say  that  it  dots  not  rule  most 
of  the  affairs  of  men"?  Thus,  political  leaders. 
iio  ni.itier  how  benelicial  their  purjjoses,  tend 
always  to  grid  up  their  g'Kxl  intentions  with 
ample  armament,  "'We  arm  t-i  p.irley,  ' 
Churchill  s.iid,  and  in  his  inaugural  address 
President  Kennedy  declared  ringincly:  "Only 
when  our  anns  are  sufficient  beyond  doubt 
can  we  bo  certain  beyond  doubt  tiiat  they 
will  never  be  employed." 

This  instinct  may  be  regrettible,  but  it  Is 
based  on  a  sure  knowledge  of  man.  a  preda- 
tory animal  who  does  not  in  pr.actice  often 
turn  the  other  cheek,  'Xhus.  armed  strensth 
and  the  willingness  Uj  use  it  are  the  first 
requisites  of  iniern;itlonal  power,  and  If  this 
fact  is  sometimes  blamed  on  political  leaders, 
the  righteous  who  make  the  charge  should 
ask  themselves  which  came  first,  men  or 
politicians? 

After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  after  the  Khru- 
shchev confrontation,  as  an  example,  Joha 
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Kennedy  WRs  In  something  near  despair  be- 
cause he  si-nseU  that  Khrush.hev  thought  he 
was  inexperienced  and  weak.  James  Reaton 
^a*  Kennedy  before  he  left  Vienna  and 
Kennedy  u->ld  him  he  feared  that  he  could 
never  negoMat^  or  deal  with  the  Soviet  leader 
as  an  equal  intll  he  had  shown  strength  and 
convinced  the  world  of  his  steadfastness  It 
Is  Instructive  that  It  was  not  until  the  Cuban 
crisis  liver  a  year  later,  when  he  threatened 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  on  Mijscow.  that 
Kennedy   tlnally  .lohleved   that  goal 

In  rhe  iiveanttme  one  of  the  actions  he 
took  in  pursuit  of  It  may  have  heen  his  fate- 
ful nrst  escalation  .if  the  American  cummlt- 
ment  in  Vietnam  during  the  fall  "f  1961  In 
his  conference  with  Ixxtge  in  November. 
J963.  President  Johnson,  under  the  »ame 
pressing  necessity,  for  much  the  same  reason 
had  taken  the  second  step  that  would  lead 
to  so  great  a  war  that  none  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  room  with  him  could 
possibly  have  imagined  It  /  am  not  going 
to  be  the  Prendent  wHo  *aw  Southeast  Aiia 
go  the  tvaij  China  went  " 

A  whole  lifetime  uf  political  and  human 
experience  was  tllstUIed  in  that  sentence, 
the  deepest  meaning  of  the  endless  adven- 
ture is  to  b*  fotmd  in  the  circumstances  that 
impelled  It  Still,  it  Is  doubtful  that  anyone 
that  day.  even  Johnson  himself,  thought 
.ibout  the  confidential  report  he  h  id  written 
m  1961  on  his  return  from  Southeast  Asia 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  suggest  that  even 
in  the  harsh  echoes  of  Lodg"  s  summary  any- 
one foresaw  that  terrible  decision  of  which 
the  new  i'resident  once  had  written  we 
must  remain  the  master  " 

The  hrst  significant  public  statement 
Johnson  made  about  Vietnam  .u'!  President 
came  m  Febrtiary  21  1964  He  was  so  new 
to  office  that  he  actually  was  keeping  an 
appointment  made  by  President  Kennedy 
when  a  Charter  Day  observances  at  the 
University  uf  California  at  Los  Angeles,  he 
said 

■The  contest  in  which  South  Vietnam  is 
now  engaged  Is  first  and  foremost  a  contest 
to  be  won  by  the  government  and  the  pe<.iple 
of  that  country  for  themselves  jButl  those 
engaged  in  external  direction  and  supply  |of 
the  w.-ir  m  Vietnam  I  would  do  well  to  be 
reminded  and  to  ren\ember  that  this  type  of 
aggression  is  a  deeply  dangerous  game  " 

It  may  be  that  the  first  of  these  sentences 
was  the  most  significant  In  the  I'lng  run 
At  the  time,  however,  both  the  President  and 
the  public  were  more  interested  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Johnson  intended 
this  p.issage  .is  a  warning  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  perhaps  to  the  Chinese  that  the 
armed  Intervention  he  had  been  willing  to 
•hmk  .ib<jut  in  May  1961.  was  still  a  jwsslbll- 
ity  m  hl-s  fwn  mind  Juat  to  dispel  any  doubt. 
Pierre  Jialinger,  the  White  House  Press  Secre- 
tary, saw  to  It  that  White  House  reporters 
traveling  with  the  President  understood  how 
Important  Johnson  considered  the  state- 
ment 

Those  who  not  oiUy  disagree  with  John- 
sons policy  m  Vietnam  as  it  has  developed, 
but  al.«j  leel  that  he  duped  them  during  the 
campaign  md  later  t>etr,iyed  their  hopes, 
may  be  right  on  the  facta,  but  it  is  a  little 
too  much  to  allow  then^  to  have  it  both  ways. 
In  fact,  the  protests  ><(  domestic  doves  fol- 
lowing the  Los  -Angeles  s{)eech  were  so  great 
that  Secretary  Rusk  called  a  news  conference 
and  denied  any  implication  that  the  United 
States  Was  planning  to  escalate  the  war  Even 
so.  he  carefully  repeated  that  external  sup- 
port of  the  Viet  Cong  was  .i  '  serlnus  busi- 
ness. '  but  insisted:  Whatever  happens  in 
the  north,  there  is  a  large  problem  in  South 
Vietnam    to   be   dealt    with  No    miracle 

m  the  north  is  going  to  suddenly  transform 
or  eliminate  the  problem  In  South  Vietnam 

Johnson  himself  let  the  Impression  get 
ariiund  that  he  did  not  undersuuid  how  the 
press  could  have  interpreted  the  UCLA  speech 


as  a  threat  t.i  escalate  I  njient  an  hour  with 
him  m  his  offlce  four  days  after  the  speech 
and  asked  specifically  for  the  Presidenu  cwn 
interpretation  and  here  are  the  notes  UiKen 
on  the  response 

.Asked  him  |LBJ|  for  his  version  of  mean- 
ing iif   passage  in  UCLA  speech    Never  got  It 
m  so  many  words  but  did  get  Imig  lecture  on 
Vietnam   LBJ  st^irted  by  saying  U  Clen   Elsen- 
hower had  tried  to  invade  Normandy  the  way 
we  have  tried  to  run  the  Vletn.iniese  war.  the 
Nazis  would  be  In  Paris  today    Describes  i.ur 
■Ituntion  in  Vietnam    is    new'  because  U^idge 
now  has  new   general,   new  chief  <if   mission, 
new  CIA  man.  complete  authority  from  UBJ 
MrN    |McNamar»|    to    look    into    new    Ltxlge 
r.'C|iirst    lor  more  pay  for  the   |  Victnamesel 
troops   Ho  in  i>o«ltlon  to  get  something  done. 
The  policy  there  Is  to  train  Vietnamese  troops 
to  win  their  own  war  Notes  we  already  pulled 
nut   I  fK)0  men   no  longer  npe<led    Sj^ys  more 
ran   be   pulled   out   as   more   Vietnamese   get 
training     Praised    Kanh    |  the   l.itest   general 
to  have  taken  nver  In  Saigon    Nguyen  Kanh) 
,is  young,  vigorous  Used  analogy  of  somebody 
coming    into    my    yard,    burning    my    trees, 
killing  mv  mother   Wouldn't  that  be  a  'deep- 
ly  dangerous   game'  '    But    no   suggestion   in 
Itself      if    expanding    the    war    or    enlarging 
American  commitment    Implied  criticism  of 
Kennedy  because  we  have  mess  on  our  bands 
over  there  " 

The  political  situation  In  which  John- 
son found  himself  in  February.  1904.  was 
clearly  not  conducive  to  frank  talk  about 
a  wider  war  m  Vietnam  Even  then.  Gold- 
water  was  pooping  .iround  '  snow-covered 
New  Hampshire,  beginning  the  process  of 
making  himself  an  npen  and  irresistible 
target  for  a  ■prudent"  candidate,  while 
horrifying  much  of  the  old-line  Ftepubll- 
caii  Partv  Whatever  Johnson  may  have 
been  thinking  privately,  whatever  the  ac- 
tual situation  in  Vietnam,  the  demands  of 
politics — which  is  to  sav  the  demands  of 
men  and  circumstance — tllcUited  that  John- 
son disclaim  the  Intention  it  not  the  pos- 
sibility, of  'going  north  ■  Just  as  Oold- 
waters  caxnpnlgn  was  being  shaped  m  New 
Hampshire,  so  was  Johnsons  in  the  response 
to  his  Los  Angeles  speech 

On  June  28.  however  Johnson  gingerly 
warned  again  of  the  possibility  of  escala- 
tion .As  more  than  tifty  thousand  people 
.ittendmg  the  Sifx^karnas  [>ag  (Swedes' 
Dav)  picnic  listened  In  Minnehaha  Park  In 
Minneapolis,  he  said  the  United  States, 
when  necessary,  '  would  not  hesltiite  to 
risk  war"  to  preserve  peace  This  was  a  1  ist- 
mlnute  alteration  of  a  prepared  text  which 
had  declared  that  the  United  Suites  would 
use  the  force  necessary'  to  maintain  South 
Vietnam's  freedom:  kome  reptirters  already 
had  filed  stones  based  on  the  hrst  text  and 
all  .ailed  attention  to  the  chance  The  al- 
tered wording  showed  how  politically  deli- 
cate the  matter  was,  but  also  that  Johnson 
had  not  fundamentally  changed  the  views 
he  brought  home  from  Southeast  Asia  in 
1961 

The  nation  was  'strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  our  allies.  "  Johnson  said, 
but  It  also  was  committed  to  restraint  in 
the  use  of  power  It  would  never  Intervene 
in  'honest  clashes  or  belief  or  goals/  But. 
he  warned,  "we  seek  neither  dominion  or 
conquest  but  where  it  exists  we  must  work 
to  dispel  It  "  Both  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administrations  had  portr.iyed  the  war 
in  Vietnam  as.  at  least  partially,  an  effort  at 
■dominion  or  conquest "  from  the  North,  and 
thus  the  Sten^harnas  Dag  speech  was  essen- 
tially a  repetition  of  the  UCLA  warning. 

Up  to  this  point,  a  nice  ambiguity  had 
been  achieved  about  Vietnam;  Johnson  had 
promised  to  support  Saigon  but  had  not 
made  clear  how  far  he  was  prepared  to  go 
militarily  But  m  .August,  with  Goldwater 
nominated  and  campaigning  against  what 
he  called  the  .Administration's  "no  win"  pol- 
icy, with  Johnson  ready  for  his  own  anoint- 


ment at  Atlantic  City,  a  startling  develop- 
ment caused  the  President  to  make  his  at- 
titude even   clearer 

North  Vietnamese  pxmboats  attacked  an 
American  destroyer  In  the  (;ulf  of  Tonkin  on 
.August  2  without  success  Johnson  ordered 
American  ships  to  destroy  such  attackers  in 
the  t  tit  lire  On  .August  4  new  ^runboat  at- 
t.vck.s  were  report^-d  m  the  Oulf,  and  the 
President  went  even  further  He  ordered  re- 
taliatory air  raids  directly  against  North 
Vietnam  Explaining  Uds  action  m  a  l.ite- 
nlght  u-levlslon  appearance  on  August  4. 
Johnson  called  the  air  raids  a  "positive  reply" 
but  said  we  will  seek  no  wider  war"  The 
next  day  in  a  speech  at  Syracuse  University. 
he  added 

"To  any  who  may  be  tempted  to  support  or 
t4->  widen  the  present  aggression,  I  say  this: 
there  is  no  threat  to  any  peaceful  f)Ower 
from  the  United  States  of  America  But  tliere 
can  be  no  [>eace  by  ;iggre.ssl<.n  and  tio  im- 
tiiuntty  from  reply  And  that  is  what  Is 
meant  by  the  actions  that  we  took  yester- 
day "  I  Italics  added  1 

Whether  there  would  be  no  immunity  for 
whatever  Johnson  dehned  as  ;mgression  or 
just  for  attacks  directly  on  the  American  Hag. 
like  those  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  the  President 
did  not  make  clear  -which  wiUi  Hanoi  pre- 
sunu^bly  listening  he  could  h:irdly  have  been 
expected  to  do.  But  the  oi)eratlve  words  no 
immunity  were  still  another  way  of  saying 
the  .same  thing  that  had  been  said  at  Los 
-Angeles  and  Minneapolis 

Johnson  also  seized  the  rnoment  of  the 
Tonkin  crisis  to  send  substantial  new  forces 
to  Southeast  -Asia,  these  were  [irlmarily  air 
and  sea  units,  and  their  presence  In  the  area 
was  to  play  a  large  role  In  the  future  Finally. 
he  also  used  the  episode  to  drive  through 
Congress  the  celebrat<>d  resolution  that  pave 
him  congressional  authorization  "to  t^ike  all 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
t.tck  against  the  fiirces  of  the  United  St.it<'s 
.and  to  preient  future  aggression  '  (Italics 
added  I 

In  one  stroke.  Johns<in  had  been  able  both 
to  flex  his  muscles  and  prudently  to  limit 
what  could  have  been  a  war-provoking  crl.^ls. 
One  of  his  aides  said  later  that  one  of  the 
Presidents  purposes  had  been  "to  win  Re- 
publicans and  conservatives  with  a  responsi- 
ble show  of  force  He  already  had  the  Left  " 
But  the  cost  w;\5  high  The  Tonkin  crisis, 
however  it  seemed  at  the  time,  ultimately 
produced  for  Johnson  two  of  his  major  dlf- 
ncultles  No  doubt  he  handled  it  superbly: 
yet  It  would  return  again  and  again  to  haunt 
ium  because  the  circtmistances  that  apply 
one  day  may  be  usually  will  be.  entirely  dif- 
ferent on  another  And  particularly  In  poli- 
tics, what  <ine  dries  to  achieve  success  may 
prove  more  lmp<jrtant  and  Lusting  than  the 
success  It-self. 

With  the  resolution  that  the  President 
maneuvered  through  Congress,  and  ■with  the 
(deception  tir  guile — whatever  description  one 
chooses — that  he  used  to  keep  it  Intact  and 
his  freedom  of  action  unhampered,  the  most 
astute  congressional  strategist  of  our  time 
phuited  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
m  that  body  He  alienated  not  just  Senator 
Fulbright:  in  both  houses,  an  undetermined 
but  significant  number  of  members  came 
to  look  back  upon  the  episode  of  the  Tonkin 
Resolution  as  a  ruthless  power  play  and  a 
betrayal  of  the  congressional-executive  trust 
The  success  of  his  response  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  would  guide  Johnson  striilght  into  an 
even  more  damaging  mlst.ike  than  his  cin- 
gressional  tactics  on  behalf  of  the  resolution. 
For  the  !act  was  that,  having  shown  his 
strength,  having  diminished  Goldwaters 
ability  to  charge  him  with  a  ■no  win"  policy 
and  with  soft-headedness  toward  Commu- 
nism, having  established  his  own  "restraint." 
Johnson  seemed  free  to  do  what  came  so 
naturally  to  so  political  a  creature.  With 
every  rattle  of  the  Goldwater  sword,  every 
reference  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
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the  Air  Force  general  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  every  provocative  remark  about  bomb- 
ing the  North  irom  the  avid  Jet  pilot  who 
was  his  opponent.  Johnson  was  lured  by 
polities  into  the  profitably  contrasting  posi- 
tion of  deploring — even  forbidding — war,  es- 
calation, and  nuclear  brinkmanship.  The 
Tonkin  Gulf  was  the  background  against 
which  he  seemed  able  to  do  so  s.ifely;  In  the 
long  run,  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  credi- 
bility gap. 

-Ml  the  evidence  visible  iit  the  time,  and 
much  t<<stlmony  gathered  since,  suggests  that 
111  1964  Johnson  was  not  deeply  concerned 
about  Vietnam  The  excellent  Rusk  and  Mc- 
Namara.  as  well  as  Lodge's  competent  "ne'W 
team.  "  were  on  hand  to  handle  It,  and  any- 
way, the  'issue  polls"  Johnson  studied  with 
us  much  care  ;i,s  he  gave  to  CIA  reports 
showed  that  Viclnani.  then,  was  the  major 
concern  of  only  a  .•-rnill  pri)))ortlon  of  the 
voters.  There  w.is  no  rtMl  fear  lu  the  White 
House  that  the  war  would  become  the  cen- 
tral issue  I'f  the  years  ahead,  that  every 
word  spoken  now  would  have  its  later  im- 
pact, and  not  always  the  one  Intended. 

But  If  the  war  was  not  a  niatter  of  nlght- 
and-day  care,  the  election  was.  For  eminently 
practical  political  reasons,  Johnson  wanted 
to  win  a  landslide.  Believing  as  he  did  in 
his  Populist,  politician's  heart  Uiat  the  best 
politics  was  to  deliver  "something  for  the 
folks."  with  his  Great  Society  program  al- 
ready being  drawn  up,  Johnson  recognized 
that  lie  had  the  chance  to  break  the  decade- 
long  deadkx-k  of  American  politics;  he  could 
win  the  overwhelming  mandate  Kennedy  had 
never  had.  swing  Congress  decisively  us 
Lslenhower  had  never  done,  and  deal  with 
the  backlog  of  urgent  domestic  business 
that  had  been  piling  \ip  since  the  fifties. 
Then,  like  his  Idol.  FDR.  he  could  go  on  to 
break  new  ground. 

Goldwater.  lu  short,  offered  almost  un- 
limited opportunity  to  a  politician  who  had 
proved  his  skill  In  domebtic  aflalrs  (the  Ken- 
nedy tax  and  civil  rights  bUls  had  been 
moved,  the  long- threatened  railroad  strike 
had  been  .settled )  and  demonstrated  both 
his  strength  and  his  restraint  abroad;  few 
men.  certainly  not  hungry,  mercurial  Lyn- 
ilon  Johnson,  could  have  resisted  the  open- 
ings offered,  with  Vietnam  and  peace  In  many 
ways  the  greatest  of  them.  The  President 
knew  he  had  Goldwater  on  tlie  ropes,  knew 
he  could  be  champion,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  champions,  when  for  so  many  years  it 
had  seemed  Impossible;  and  It  was  Just  not 
in  him  to  Slop  punching  or  to  pace  his  attack 
carefully.  Thus,  on  September  25,  Johnson 
declared; 

"We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  Asian  boys.  We  don't  want 
to  get  Involved  In  a  nation  with  700  million 
people  and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia." 

And  on  September  28,  with  enthusiasm 
rising: 

"We  are  not  going  north  and  drop  bombs 
at  this  stage  ol  the  game,  and  we  are  not 
going  south  and  run  out.  .  .  .  We  are  going  .  .  . 
to  try  to  get  them  to  save  their  own  free- 
dom with  their  own  men.  .  .    " 

And  a  little  later,  with  Goldwater  clearly  in 
mind : 

"Sometimes  our  folks  get  a  little  impatient. 
Sometimes  they  rattle  their  rockets  some, 
and  bluff  about  their  bombs.  But  we  are  not 
about  to  send  American  boys  nine  or  ten 
ihou&md  miles  away  from  home  to  do  what 
Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
^Clve.s.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  road  to  peace 
and  that  is  to  work  at  it  patiently,  delib- 
erately, wisely,  step  by  step,  year  by  year, 
never  to  become  reckless,  never  to  become 
weary  of  the  journey  and  irritated  with  folks 
who  may  not  agree  with  you  the  first  time 
you  talk  to  them." 

In  the  fall  of  1964.  Lyndon  Johnson  may 
i-'T  may  not  have  known  that  he  was  not 
going   to   deliver   on   his   promises   that   he 


would  not  "go  north."  He  told  the  reliable 
Charles  Roberts  of  Newsiveek  that  he  had 
decided  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  as  early  as 
October,  1964.  He  told  me  In  1965  that  as 
early  as  October.  1^64,  the  targets  had  been 
chosen  for  attack,  if  bombing  was  ever  de- 
cided upon.  Glveii  Johnson's  obfuscallon  of 
his  own  motlves'and  actions,  and  his  occa- 
sional bombast,  he  may  have  been  s.iylng 
the  s.ime  thi;j»g  lo  both  of  us.  in  different 
ways.  Contingency  jjlans  for  bombing  the 
North  had  l(feen  in  existence  for  years;  planes 
■were  reatlWy  available,  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
had  derabnstrated;  ;is  c.irly  as  li)61.  Walt  W. 
Rostoiir  had  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
\ySmjifing.  and  liis  projiosals  and  Justifica- 
tinrfs  had  been  brought  to  Johnson's  atten- 
tion. General  Taylor,  who  had  .succeeded 
Lodge  as  Ambassador  to  Saigon  in  l';)65, 
advocated  bombing  strikes  in  October,  1904. 
alter  e.irller  opposition. 

During  the  campaign,  however  ll  may  li;ive 
diverted  his  attention.  Johnson — or  ;tny 
President — c<juld  not  have  failed  to  kiio-w 
that  tlie  situation  m  Vietnam  was  deterio- 
rating. Nothing  anywhere  suggests  that 
Johnson  himself  had  fundamentally  changed 
the  view  he  had  expressed  In  1961 — that  a 
"free"  South  Vietnam  was  vital  to  American 
interests  and  that,  if  iiecessary.  "major 
American  forces"  would  have  t<j  be  com- 
mitted to  keep  it  "free."  Given  everything,  ll 
is  l.dr  to  say  that  If  he  did  not  know  that 
he  could  not  keep  his  promises  not  to  "go 
north."  he  certainly  did  not  Kmw  that  he 
could  keep  them. 

Ill  his  search  for  personal  vindication,  for 
consensus,  and  for  the  power  consensus 
would  bring  him.  therefore,  he  had  pone  a 
ticp  too  far.  He  had  transgressed  the  accept- 
able limits  of  his  political  reach.  11  he  had 
not  actually  made  tip  his  mind  what  to  do 
in  South  Vietnam,  he  h.Td  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  might  be  required  of  a  President 
who  believed  protecting  il  so  Vitul  to  Ameri- 
can interests.  Yet.  he  could  say:  "As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  be  very  cautious 
and  careful,  and  use  it  only  as  a  last  resort, 
when  I  start  dropping  bombs  around  that  are 
likely  to  involve  American  boy.s  in  a  war  in 
Asia  with  seven  hundred  million  Chinese." 

But  he  was  not  that  "cautious  and  care- 
ful" in  ■what  he  said  in  his  c;impaicrn,  or  in 
how  he  said  It.  And  this  would  be  what  was 
remembered. 

The  drama  of  the  confrontation  with  Gold- 
water,  the  monstrou.s  outpouring  of  crowds, 
the  posturing  television  images,  the  insistent 
words,  the  ever  mounting  ebullience  ol  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  the  souring,  vaguely  omnious 
tone  of  his  opponent — all  these  combined  to 
produce  an  enormous  impact  on  the  public. 
as  a  presidential  campaign  usually  does.  In 
that  Impact,  the  earlier  warnings,  the  care- 
fully maintained  ambiguity  of  policy  for  the 
sake  of  consensus,  the  clear  sugcestions  of 
what  might  have  to  be  done,  all  were  for- 
gotten, by  President  and  public  alike.  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  promising  peace,  and  Barry 
Goldwater  was  promising  war;  the  President 
had  shoved  in  all  his  stack;  that  was  the 
effect  on  men,  and  in  the  endless  adventure 
it  Is  not  the  fact,  so  much  as  the  impression, 
that  controls. 

"It  seems,"  Lyndon  Johnson  told  reporters 
on  election  night  at  the  LBJ  Ranch,  near 
where  he  had  grown  up  in  the  dust  and 
poverty  of  the  hill  country,  "that  I  have 
spent  my  life  getting  ready  for  this  moment." 
And  as  the  returns  poured  in.  state  after 
state  falling  into  his  column,  the  electoral 
total  mounting,  ihe  preat  sweep  developing, 
governors,  senators,  congressmen,  members 
of  legislatures  riding  in  on  his  coattails.  that 
long  wait  seemed  eminently  worthwhile. 
Everything  seemed  justified  because  il  was 
the  greatest  election  victory  in  history.  The 
deadlock  was  smashed:  the  consensus  was 
built;  the  Great  Society  was  on  the  way: 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  accidental  Presi- 
dent, would  belong  to  the  ages. 

But  history  played   a   demonic   joke   upon 


Lyndon  Johnson  and.  therefore,  upon  us  all. 
Once,  in  1964.  he  had  told  some  reporters  he 
had  invited  for  lunch  that  he  did  not  Intend 
to  make  the  mistake  that  he  believed  had 
ruined  Franklin  Roosevelt's  second  term. 
"Roosevelt  was  never  President  after  1937 
until  the  war  c.ime  along."  he  said.  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  not  lorget  the  limits  of 
power;  he  would  not  carele.ssly  throw  away 
tile  fruits  of  his  preat  victory  lor  some  un- 
attainable po;il.  as  Roosevelt  had  done  in 
trying  to  ji.ick  tlic  Supreme  Court. 

But  he  did. 

Hanoi  and  S-iigun.  of  ijursc.  h-id  hi-.ird 
tlie  campaign  oratory  too.  By  the  lime  t!ie 
election  Wiis  over.  South  Vietnam  was  in 
deep  political  and  niililary  trouble  uiid  ;t.s 
American  iiuvisers  were  Hearing  despair,  A 
succession  ol  coup.s  m  Saigon  had  resulted 
neither  in  political  progress  toward  needed 
relcjrms  a.ud  .'-t.ibility  nor  lu  nulitury  ad- 
\.inces.  Diem  had  been  loUowed  by  cUa<As. 
Neither  the  Viet  Cong  nor  the  Norlji  Vietna- 
mese liad  l.uled  to  I. ike  advantage  of  tlii-s 
situ:ition. 

MiUtanly.  ihe  Viel  Cong  -were  iiiounting 
ever  bigger  and  more  succes-sful  battles,  and 
the  evidence  suggested  tiiat  they  were  gcltii..; 
more  and  more  help  from  North  Vietnam. 
iJehverics  of  v.eap>jiiS  and  supplies  api;ar- 
ontly  had  increa-sed.  although  there  are  liO 
reliable  figures  to  suggest  by  how  much.  So, 
.ipp,u'cntly,  had  the  intiUratlon  of  Norlh 
Vietnamese  fighting  nicn.  although  here 
again  the  figures  are  luzzy.  On  July  10,  lnt;7. 
Ihe  Defense  Department  gave  the  following 
infiltraliou  figures  lor  the  period. 

November  1964 800 

December  rJ64 SCO 

Total   U)64 12.500 

J.iiuiiry  1965 2.  Ouu 

'I'jtal    1965 26.000 

Whether  or  not  these  figures  are  precise, 
iliere  is  lillle  reason  to  doubt  that  they  give 
a  fairly  accurate  j.lcture  of  hicreasing  in- 
filtration, which  was  celling  to  be  a  serious 
matter  by  the  beginning  of  1965.  Tlie  United 
Slates  itself  had  jiut  in  an  additional  five 
to  six  thousand  troops  in  Augu-st.  1964, 
tnough  not  o.sieiisibly  lor  jjurposes  of  com- 
bat, and  as  Die  war  feemcd  l6  be  moving 
toward  a  showdown,  the  Norlh  Vietnamese 
■.vould  have  had  c-.-cry  reason  to  iiicre:i.,u  the 
military  pressure  in  the  South,  and  the  NLF 
lo  welcome  the  assistance. 

Two  days  before  the  .American  flection. 
Viet  Cong  mortars  had  destroyed  six  B-67 
bombers  and  killed  live  Americans  in  a  tur- 
jiriLC  att.ick  on  the  South  Viemainese  a.r  b.i.se 
at  Blenhoa.  Lyndon  Johnson  had  done  noth- 
ing— not  .'-urpniingly.  from  .m  .American 
point  cl  v.ew,  be-c.iuse  a.';  Ihe  e.impaii;ii  liad 
developed  it  nii^hl  h.ivc  been  a  bad  risk  lor 
him  to  have  launched  even  limited  reprisal 
air  raids  that  close  to  Election  Day;  his 
imaL^e  as  a  "man  of  prudence"  niight  have 
l>een  shaken,  and  although  the  election 
surely  could  not  liave  been  lost.  Johnson 
was  by  then  in  no  mood  to  Jeopardize  even 
one  vote.  He  wanted  tliem  all. 

But  It  lb  also  not  surprising  if  Hanoi  and 
the  NLF  drew  their  own  conclusions.  Blenhoa 
was  a  more  costly  attack  than  the  one  iii  the 
Tonkiu  Gulf — a  Communist  victory,  in  f.ici, 
resulting  in  dismaying  American  losses.  Since 
il  was  generally  believed  tiiat  the  American 
bombers  were  at  Bienhoa  lo  impress  the 
North  Vietnamese  with  the  iKDleniial  of 
American  air  power,  and  since  they  had  been 
placed  there  as  part  of  the  rcsjjonse  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  crisis,  the  niorlar  attack  could 
liave  been  nothing  but  a  d.rect  challenge  to 
the  United  Slates — the  sort  ol  thing  John- 
.son  had  said  would  be  accorded  "no  imff^u- 
nity."  American  men  were  killed,  and  that 
made  it  surely  the  kind  of  attack  on  Ameri- 
can forces  that  the  Tonkin  Resolution  had 
authorized  him  lo  '■take  all  necessary  steps" 
to  repel.  But  he  did  not  act. 

These  events,  talien  with  the  general  tone 
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of  Johnson's  campaigning  in  the  final 
months  .igalnst  Goldwater  can  have  had  no 
iither  effect  in  Hanoi  except  to  convince  Ho 
C'hl  Minh's  govertiinent  that  it  cuuld  step 
up  the  level  of  ita  military  effort  to  a  final 
push  in  1965  without  danger  of  major  Amer- 
ican intervention  A  mortar  attack  directly 
on  an  American  billet  In  Saigon  just  before 
Christmas  also  drew  no  American  response; 
Johnson  is  reported  to  have  been  reluctant 
to  shatter  the  Christmas  season  with  war- 
lllie  acts,  or  to  dispel  the  general  good  feel- 
ing of  his  pre-lnaugural  period,  but  iigaln. 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  unliicely  to  take 
such  considerations  into  account  It  is  no 
wonder  that  in  January,  according  to  th« 
hgures  quoted  above,  the  hrsl  big  increase 
111  intlltratlon  into  the  South  could  b« 
counted,  or  that  General  Taylors  intelli- 
gence agents  had  detected  whole  North 
Vietnamese  units  k;atherlng  I'^r  the  kill  Ha- 
noi  had  decided  it   had   the  kjreen   lii<ht 

Tills  interpretation  is  supported  by  events 
in  Saigon  .ind  elsewhere  As  1964  turned  Ul 
1965.  seldom  if  ever  had  there  been  such 
unrest  and  turmoil  in  that  unhappy  capital. 
It  IS  not  part  of  this  narrative  to  trace  th« 
bewildering  successions  of  governments  up- 
risings riots  resignations,  statements,  and 
outside  intlu^hres  .it  work,  but  in  sum,  it 
powerfiH  antr-Amerlc.in  neutriiilst  senti- 
ment was  visible,  with  Buddhist  street  mobd 
Its  mo«t  dramatic  instrument;  .x  .strong 
South  Vietnamese  .intl-Comniunist  military 
bloc  opposed  It.  and  insofar  iia  the  outside 
world  could  judice  there  seeried  to  tie  a  cli- 
mactic struggle  between  these  elements  for 
power  S<:>me  Americans  In  Saigon  actively 
feared  the  fmergence  of  .i  Buddhlst-neutral- 
tst  government  that  would  seek  peace  with 
the  HIF 

In  the  World  at  large,  both  De  Gaulle  of 
FYance  .ind  U  Thant  uf  the  United  Nations 
were  seeking  negotiated  peace,  and  it  evea 
appeared  to  some  that  the  Soviet  Union' 
was  in  the  same  mood,  /^icifio  called  for  a 
Johnson-Kcsvgin  meeting,  md  Heking  was 
alarmed  enough  to  accuse  the  new  Soviet 
leatlers  of  practicing  '  Khrushchevism  with- 
out Khrushchev  "  Both  in  .Saigon  ,uid  else- 
where. It  was  apparently  believed  that  John- 
s<in.  IS  he  had  seemed  to  lay  ;u  '.he  cam- 
paign, would  countenance  no  wider  war' 
and  that  peace,  therefore,  was  the  realistic 
alternative. 

.•\t  home.  too.  Involvement  m  Vietn.-un  was 
not  popular  The  Gallup  poll  for  November 
29.  1964.  reported  that  50  percent  of  the 
respondents  believed  the  United  States  had 
handled  Vietnam  badly,  in  January.  Lou 
Harris  showed  that  23  percent  wanted  to 
negotiate  and  get  out.  '  and  .in^^ther  40  per- 
cent were  willing  to  do  no  more  than  'hold 
the  line  '  .\  few  respected  Senate  voices — 
Mike  Monroney  of  Oklahoma  and  John 
Sherman  Coof^er  of  Kentucky,  for  Instance — 
were  expressing  public  doubts 

On  its  f.-ice.  It  might  therefore  seem  that 
here  w.is  a  second  moment,  somewhat  com- 
n;uab!e  with  that  following  the  fall  .vf  Diem, 
when  peace  could  have  been  had  m  Vietnam, 
Johnson  it  'well  may  be.  cuuld  have  found 
.1  reasonable  e.xcuse  for  disengagement  He 
could  have  pointed  out  that  there  was  evi- 
dently in  Saigun  neither  sufficient  will  to 
Win  Uie  w.tr  nor  anything  resembling  Uie 
free  government  and  free  people  !or  whose 
benent  both  he  .md  Kennedy  had  maintained 
the  war  was  being  fought  Following  the 
theme  Kennedy  had  insisted  up<in.  nnd  which 
Johnson  naci  sounded  lervently  in  the  clos- 
ing stages  of  his  campaign,  he  could  have 
said  that  it  was  a  war  tor  Asian  boys  to  win; 
that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  lend 
technical  .\nd  material  support,  but  since 
the  Asian  boys  and  their  leaders  displayed  ' 
t,>o  little  concern  whether  they  won  "r  not. 
the  United  States  thought  it  the  better  part 
of  good  policy  not  to  send  good  money — 
much  less  men— after  bad.  It  l*  even  pos- 
sible,   considering    the    state    of    things    in 


Saigon  ,^nd  how  the  United  .states  had  in- 
fluenced events  .it  the  time  of  the  Ulem  over- 
throw that  a  government  could  have  been 
nudged  into  i><.>wer  that  would  have  an- 
nounced peace  .iims  and  m.^de  further 
United  States  participation  a  mCKit  question. 
Johnson  not  only  had  this  on-scene  situa- 
tion within  which  to  ojierale  in  the  weeks 
following  his  election:  he  also  had  a  solid 
domestic  position  to  cover  any  retreat  He 
could  have  extricated  hlni-self  Irom  the  war 
with  less  difficulty,  probdbly.  than  De  OauUe 
h.id  had  during  the  Algerl.in  disengagement 
The  Texan  had  won  the  most  enormous  polit- 
ical vlct<^iry  any  President  ever  had;  his  man- 
date was  unchallenged  He  had  spnred  the 
country  Goldwater,  .ind  the  collective  sigh  of 
relief  was  .is  audible  ;is  .my  political  senti- 
ment cif  this  century  The  response  to  John- 
son's "[>ence"  .statements  on  V'letnam  ilur- 
ing  the  campaign,  while  not  universal,  were 
as  near  m  expression  of  solid  public  support 
as  most  Presidents  ever  get  The  Republicans 
and  the  Southern  Democrats,  the  only  con- 
ceivable organl/ed  i)olitical  powers  that  could 
have  objected,  had  lieen  shattered  in  the  one 
case  and  badly  shaken  m  the  other  Never 
again  would  Lyndon  Johnson  have  anything 
ar»proachlng  the  free  hand  "  that  the  1964 
elections  gave  him  in  the  opening 
months  of  1965 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  that 
January.  Johnson  himself  made  it  clear 
where  he  wanted  to  go  He  propounded  a 
sweeping  program  of  domestic  reform,  and. 
.IS  he  later  would  do  in  his  Inaugural,  called 
for  rapproachement  .ind  a  pooling  of  energies 
with  the  Soviet  Union  lor  peaceful  purjxjses 
A  major  war  in  Vietnam  could  do  little  to 
iulvance — it  would  actively  pervert — both  his 
domestic  and  his  international  purposes,  par- 
tlciil.irly  his  desire  t.i  end  the  cold  war  and 
cooperate  with  the  Soviets  Given  the  activ- 
ities of  U  Thant  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  13  likely  that  a  strong  Johnson 
move  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  would 
have  met  some  internatl<.inal  cooperation 
that  might  have  b<irne  Iruit.  U  Thant.  for 
one.  IS  convinced   that  it  would  have. 

There  probably  had  been  no  other  point 
in  the  Vietnamese  involvement.  ;is  we  have 
seen,  when  the  American  effort  seemed  so 
near  to  abject  failure  Political  chaos  In 
Saigon,  apathy  toward  the  war  evident 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  populace;  cor- 
ruption everywhere;  an  aggressive  Viet  Cong 
pushing  its  sanguinary  efforts  in  the  coun- 
tryside; tough  .North  Vietnamese  units  and 
replacements  arriving  in  force  to  help  the 
insurgents;  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  badly,  if  not  criminally,  led  by  an 
inept,  closed,  nnd  politically  divided  officer 
corps;  these  facts  meant  that  a  major  de- 
feat was  at  hand  unless  something  was 
done.  50on.  and  in  Washington  And  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  that  prim  November  after- 
noon in  the  Executive  Office  Building.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  had  told  Cabot  Lodge.  "/  am 
not  going  to  be  the  Prfnident  wiio  law 
Southeast  Alia  go  [he  way  China  went" 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  personally  nnd  po- 
litically committed  Steeped  in  and  shaped 
by  the  cold  war  era  of  American  history,  a 
devout  believer  in  the  domino  theory"  and 
the  evil  intentions  of  Communism,  he  was 
not  looking  for  a  wuy  out;  he  was  lixiking 
for  a  way  to  win.  or  at  least  to  get  the 
terms    he    believed    were   necessary 

The  Important  thing,  therefore,  was  that 
Johnson  had  no  bargaining  position  what- 
ever in  Vietnam.  In  early  1965,  he  was  on 
the  edge  of  defeat  and  toppling  over,  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  knew  U  .vs  well  ns  he  did. 
Given  a  little  niofe  stJength  a  little  belter 
held  position,  it  might  have  been  possible 
eren  for  -.mcere  .snit-Communists  hke  John- 
son and  Rusk  to  have  made  a  pragmatic 
settlement,  ns  th»  best  of  a  bad  bargain, 
on  which  the  face  of  victory  might  have 
been  painted.  But  the  only  way  Lyndon 
Johnson  or  any  other  President  could  have 


iiegoil.ited  Ills  way  out  of  Vietnam  early 
In  1965  was  by  the  virtual  surrender  of  the 
anti-Communtst  government  in  .salmon  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Ameru-.m  com- 
mitment to  it 

Political  negotiations,  after  all.  do  not 
create  new  situations:  they  only  ratify 
power  relationships  that  already  exist  A 
negotiated  settlement  of  any  controversy  is 
a  ratlrtcatlon  of  the  status  quo  (unless  one 
side  or  the  other  foolishly  gives  away  Its 
position  I  In  early  1965.  the  power  relation- 
ship that  existed  was  that  North  \'ietnam 
and  the  NI.F  had  all  but  won  their  wur; 
they  were  In  general  control  of  South  Viet- 
nam outside  Saigon,  nnd  any  conceivable 
negotiation  would  InevlUibly  give  that  status 
quo  legal  as  well  as  de  lacto  standing. 
Lyndon  Johnson  not  only  knew  that  better 
than  anyone:  he  believed  that  to  permit  such 
a  conclusion  to  the  Vietnamese  affair  would 
be  disastrous  abroad  ;ind  politically  explo- 
sive at  home 

Johnson  was  confronting  the  new  Soviet 
regime  of  B-ezhnev  ;ind  Kosygin.  .md  he 
w.mted  them  to  be  under  no  illusions  nbout 
the  strength  .md  determination  of  the  man 
m  the  White  House,  just  ,is  Kennedy,  after 
Vienna,  had  tiesperately  wanted  to  prove  his 
steadfastness  and  nerve  to  Khrushchev  This 
concern  on  the  part  of  Johnson  was  neither 
Idle  nor  v;»ln  To  the  extent  that  ))Ower  is  a 
determining  force  in  the  iiffalrs  of  men — and 
who  would  deny  that  that  :s  a  great  ex- 
tenf — one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of 
power  Is  Its  credibility  Power  has  no  mean- 
ing If  It  will  not  or  cannot  be  used  ;md  not 
all  of  America '.s  might  would  have  Impressed 
the  Soviet  leaders  had  they  believed  Johnson 
feared  or  had  not  the  political  ability  to 
use  it 

.\fler  the  lung  campaign  of  1964.  with 
Johnson  m  the  role  of  peace  candidate,  there 
might  well  have  been  a  question  in  Moscow 
on  that  point  It  was  sound  diplomacy,  as 
Johnson  saw  it,  to  remove  any  doubt  about 
his  willingness  to  stand  fast  when  chal- 
lenged Moreover.  It  was  characteri.stlc  of 
his  whole  experience  In  politics  that,  having 
established  in  his  campaign  .i  po.sitlon  of 
moderation  and  restraint  on  the  war.  he  then 
faced  the  other  way  and  set  about  proving 
his  readiness  .ind  ability  to  use  his  power 
when  he  had  to. 

But  Johnson  was  nol  concerned  merely 
with  his  own  position.  Important  .as  that 
was  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Soviet  counterparts  On  October 
16.  1964.  as  he  and  Goldwater  drew  near  the 
end  of  their  one-sided  contest,  the  Chinese 
Communists  had  exploded  a  nuclear  device 
m  the  interior  of  Asia;  the  Increased  power 
and  prestige  that  immediately  accrued  to 
Peking  were  a  new  factor  in  the  balance  of 
forces  in  Asia.  Believing,  as  Johnson  did.  In 
the  threat  of  Asian  or  any  kind  of  Commu- 
nism, he  could  only  have  seen  an  American 
withdrawal  from,  or  compromise  in.  Vietnam 
as  :i'  further,  and  unacceptable,  gain  for  the 
Chinese. 

.\s  he  had  in  l'J61,  he  saw  the  containment 
of  Communist  expansion  and  influence  in 
Southeast  .\sia  as  a  necessity  of  American 
national  security,  and  he  saw  South  Viet- 
nam also  rts  the  key  "domino.  "  not  only  in 
Asia  but  in  the  whole  string  of  .American 
commitments  upion  the  credibility  of 
which — so  Johnson  and  Dean  Rusk  be- 
lieved—world  peace  depended  If  he  pulled 
out  of  Vietnam,  he  believed.  Communism. 
seen  almost  as  a  mystic  force  rather  than 
as  a  policy  of  national  states,  would  in  swift 
progression  outflank  Thailand,  menace  the 
Mal.iyslan  peninsula  and  Indonesia,  sur- 
round India,  and  throw  the  .American  line 
of  influence,  perhaps  even  defense,  back 
somewhere  Into  the  Pacific  Wars  of  libera- 
tion vindicated  as  a  technique,  would  spring 
up  like  bonfires  throughout  the  underdevel- 
oped world  Even  Europe  might  be  in  diffi- 
culties   because    the    American    commitment 
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to  doiend  it.  and  particularly  West  Dcrlin. 
■was  a  key  factor  in  lis  -security:  and  John- 
ton  belit  ved  th:it  if  he  pulled  out  of  Vietniim 
h-iioniliilously,  no  one.  least  of  all  Brezhnev 
.ind  Kosygin.  would  believe  that  lie  would 
honor  a  commitment  anyw  here 

.  ^.linson  jiLiyed  it  sale  as  i.e  bepan  Ills 
full  icrin.  There  would  be  as  little  break 
wUh  ihe  Kennedy  image  as  possible.  That 
infant  not  only  ihiit  the  "Cl  ininUment  "  of 
El.sonhowcr  and  Kennriv  \.i  South  Vietnam 
had  to  be  honored  one  mittht  lind  a  way 
!■>  escape  Hint  kind  if  enianglcmcni  but 
it  nie.iiit  also  that  Rur-k  vnil  McNaniara  and 
Bniidy  and  Ma.<well  Ta\  lor.  ar.d  ulliniatcly, 
even  Cabot  Lodpo.  v. ould  still  be  there  The 
ar.'hltccts  of  the  \'ietnamese  involvement 
v.ouKl  be  Johnson's  advisers  In  the  new  cir- 
cumstances frAj,c(l  by  his  1  ind.slide.  Just 
as  they  had  bceri  Kennedy's  in  the  fall  of 
K'fil    ;ind  Johnson's   in   November.    1063. 

.^mont;  Johiifon's  liii.'h-level  advisers,  only 
Undersecretary  vi  State  George  Ball  openly 
took  the  ncgaiive  i>n  Vietnam.  In  October. 
l:)64.  he  had  sent  the  President  a  hundred- 
I):ipe  niemoranduni  advocating  a  withdrawal 
irom  the  "gluepoi  "  of  Indochina;  or.  if  that 
could  not  be  clone,  at  least  a  cnncentration 
upon  the  pround  v.ar  in  South  'Vietnam  it- 
self rather  than  '  poing  north"  with  air  ])OW- 
er.  Ball's  memo  thus  confirms  The  fact  that 
even  before  the  election,  while  Johnson  v.as 
still  assuring  the  voters  that  he  did  not 
want  to  "start  dropping  bombs  around"  In 
an  Asian  war.  an  uir  attack  r^ainst  .North 
Vietnam  was  considered  likely  enough  by  a 
sub-Cabinet  olticer  to  j^-et  up  a  major  argu- 
ment against  it. 

But  Ball  was  only  t/iie  unioiif;  many,  and 
Johnson's  decision  to  retain  the  Kennedy 
Cabinet  deprived  hiin.  practically  speaking. 
of  much  of  the  political  freedom  a  landslide 
election  in  his  own  right  had  provided. 
He  might  talk  to  reporters  about  "keeping 
his  options  open.  "  but  he  already  had  limit- 
ed them  severely  for  the  s.ike  of  political 
continuity.  The  men  with  the  greatest  vest- 
ed Interest  in  winning  the  war.  and  In  dem- 
onstrating Its  rightness,  would  continue  to 
be  Ills  principal  advl.sers — advocates  as  well 
as  judges,  fact-finders  as  well  as  fact-weigh- 
ers —on  war  policy. 

Several  otficials  who  were  close  to  John- 
son at  that  time  also  recall  the  sheer  ebul- 
lience of  the  moment  One  of  them  had  also 
served  Kennedy  and  remembers  the  same 
sense  oi  omnipotence  in  the  While  House 
m  early  1961  Everything  had  always  worked 
out  for  us."  he  said.  "The  jirlmaries.  the 
convention,  the  debates  with  Nixon,  the  con- 
frontation with  the  Houtton  ministers,  the 
election  itself.  We  thougiil  we  had  the  golden 
touch.  It  was  nist  like  that  with  Johnson 
after  'sixty-four'." 

In  Kennedy's  case  the  sense  of  the  golden 
touch  vanished  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  never 
really  to  return.  But  by  January.  1965.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  had  even  more  reason  for  sheer 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  make  things  cor.ie 
right  He  had  maintained  the  government  in 
an  liour  oi  crisis,  taken  over  the  Democratic 
Party  from  the  Kennedys,  jiushed  through 
the  legislation  John  Kennedy  couldn't  (as 
Johnson  saw  it),  crushed  Goldwater.  and 
won  the  White  House  with  the  biggest  vote 
mariiain    in    history 

People  who  have  known  Johnson  the  long- 
est maintain  without  exception  that  he  is 
at  his  best  when  the  going  is  toughest — 
as.  for  instance,  when  he  had  a  Democratic 
mii'ority  of  only  one  senator  in  1957.  or  just 
lifter  he  succeeded  Kennedy  in  the  White 
House.  Richard  Nixon  put  ir  another  way 
dur.ng  the  campaign  of  1964.  He  was  work- 
ing as  iiard  for  Goldwater  as  he  could,  he 
said  pnv.itcly,  because  as  a  political  realist 
he  was  most  afraid  of  a  Johnson  landslide. 
He  had  observed  Johnson  over  many  years 
HI  the  Senate,  and  he  agreed  with  Johnson's 
friends.  When  the  going  was  hardest,  when 
there  were  practical  restraints  on  him.  John- 
son was  an   exceptionally   able   leader;    but 


when  he  was  powerful  enoucli  to  have  a 
free  hand.  Johnson  lost  his  otherwise  sure 
touch,  and  his  vanity  and  mercurial  temper- 
ment  were  likely  to  take  charge  of  him. 

If  Johnson  neverthele.ss  maintained  most 
of  his  habitual  political  c.uillon  as  1965 
opened.  thr;t  had  little  to  do  with  his  ;it- 
litude  on  military  operations  in  Vipinam.  He 
nilphl  worry  about  Republicans  being  able 
t.i  charge  liiiii  v.ith  Eoftnes.s.  but  lie  had 
no  rear  that  .Americsns,  wouUl  ( ondemn  a 
light  agaiii.'t  Coinmunisni.  or  that  their 
so'diers  couk!   not   v.  m   a   v,  .ir, 

U  would  l>e  too  much  to  suvge.st,  m  tlie 
licht  of  the  Korean  War  and  of  the  French 
experience  in  Indochina  i  not  to  mention  the 
American  experiencp  to  th.lt  po.nt  in  .South 
Vietnam  I.  that  Johnson  or  his  advisers 
thought  the  war  could  i/e  easily  or  (jutckly 
won  by  an  .'American  mterveiilion.  But  Hie 
liisiory  of  the  wa,.  one  of  these  men  has 
said  in  retro.spect.  is  ""a  search  tor  tiie  quick 
fix."  It  has  been  one  elfort  after  another  i  i 
force  a  cjulck  end  to  a  situation  tliat  c.uinoi 
even  be  sharply  detined.  much  less  (ircuiii- 
scribed.  Men  lu  Washington  nov.-  understand, 
a  great  <lpal  more  clearly  than  they  did  in 
e.nly  19G5,  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  iieilhor 
as  simple  .as  a  rebellion  nor  as  clear  as  an 
at.'gre.ssion.  It  is  an  immensely  complicated 
struggle,  with  historical  and  soci.U  as  well 
as  political  and  economic  roots,  a  terribly 
total,  but  curiously  limited,  war  in  which 
military  i)ower  is  only  one  of  the  weapons 
needed.  PJven  in  its  strictly  military  asjiects. 
it  is  not  necessarily  a  war  in  v^hich  firepower 
and  sophisticated  equipment  and  ions  of 
supplies  (in  all  oi  'vvhicl.  tv^entielh-century 
American  armies  specialize  i  can  be  decisive. 

But  how  cculd  I  v'ulon  Johi'.son.  in  his 
moment  of  triuniiJii.  vviili  his  sense  of  the 
polden  touch,  tioubt  tiint  liis  .superbly 
equipped  lorces.  representing  all  the  tech- 
nological and  indusirial  ttcnius  of  .Anicric;i, 
organized  by  the  incomparable  McNaniara. 
with  his  modern  administrator's  skills, 
trained  and  led  by  the  Impressive  generals 
and  admirals  with  whom  Johnson  had  con- 
spired politically  in  his  congressional  days. 
backed  by  the  most  powerful  industrial  ca- 
pacity and  the  most  impressive  economy  in 
liistory — how  could  he  doubt  that  this  juc- 
pernaul  could  deal  with  ;i  few  ill-clad  pucr- 
rillas.  it  necessary  with  the  old-f.isliionpd 
Cninese-style  inlantry  divisions  of  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap,  with  an  enemy  who  had  l.j 
steal  his  weapons,  bring  in  his  supplies  on 
bicycles  and  the  b;icks  ol  old  women,  and 
whose  soldiers  were  regimented  Cijninuiiiitt 
slaves  without  the  incentives  ot  freedom  nnti 
democracy  to  make  liieni  hpht  v.cU'' 

As  for  the  political  aspect  of  tlic  thing, 
was  not  Lyndon  Johnson  the  man  who  liad 
brought  the  R.E.A.  to  Texas?  He  knew  how 
to  deliver  the  political  goods  to  the  people. 
And  once  America  brought  its  famous  k"o\v- 
how  to  the  task  of  raising  the  Vietnamese 
standard  of  living,  the  Saigon  ttoven;iner.t 
ought  to  have  no  more  difTiculty  winning  the 
loyalties  of  t'ne  people  th:in  LBJ  Lad  had  m 
petting  elected  to  Congress  dov.n  in  t)ie  1:111 
country. 

And  there  is  something  else,  t.oo,  sonic- 
t'ning  that  must  be  discussed  delicatelv.  but 
discuEsc-d  nevertheless.  Lyndon  Johnson  v..is 
rot  then,  and  is  not  now.  a.  racist,  or  even 
an  imperialist.  He  was  and  is.  liowever.  a 
fervently  nativist  American  who  sull,  .n  the 
While  House,  could  remember  and  recite 
his  ciiildhood  oration  from  George  Frisbie 
Ilo.irc,  the  famous  encomium  to  the  colors 
that  includes  the  phrase  ".  .  .  the  l;urest 
vision  on  which  these  eyes  ever  looked  was 
the  n.ig  of  my  country  in  a  foreign  land."' 
and  who=e  piariotism  .-md  conviction  of  liis 
couutry"s  superior  '.irtues  were  passionate 
and  instinctive- 
He  was  and  is  a  man  of  the  Soviih  in  whc.m 
the  heritage  of  OI"  Massa  has  been  overcome 
but  not  forgotten,  as  it  never  en  be  by  tuiy 
Southerner.  He  was  and  is  a  child,  too.  of 
Texas   and   Colonel   Colt,    influciices   just   a.s 


powerful  He  was  nnd  Is  a  man  therefore,  of 
I)owpr  and  pride,  and  the  latter  will  not  brook 
much  hindrance  of  the  former,  particularly 
Irom  men  who.  though  not  perliaps  inferior, 
still  h.'ive  to  be  reminded  Irom  time  to  time 
oi  the  realities  of  things: 

"They'll  come  right  into  your  yard  and 
t  ike  it  over  if  you  let  them.  And  the  next 
di'y  they'll  be  right  up  on  your  jiorch.  bare- 
foot and  weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  and  they'll  lake  that  too  But  il  voii 
^  iv  to  'em  right  at  the  start,  'hold  on.  just 
w.iii  a  nilnuto.'  they'll  know  they're  dealing 
Vilh  somebody  who'll  stand  up.  And  alter 
that  you  can  pot  along  fine." 

The  eneinv  in  'I'irtnam  was  b.'ircfo.jt  .iiid 
welihcd  one  hundred  and  thirty  liounds. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  might  be  line 
i:i  hi-;  jilace.  who  could  be  a  useful  citizen 
jind  a  nana  friend  if  he  let  you  tram  him 
rirht  i.tirt  liclp  him  a  little,  but  who  would 
l,:kc  over  your  funl  porch  if  you  didn't 
stand  up  to  lilm.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  not 
about  to  let  little  brown  men  who  skulked 
in  the  Jiinple  do  tjiat  to  him  and  to  the  United 
:  iites  of  Amcrici.  and  he  was  not  <Mp:.ble 
Oi  believing  that  the  biircfoot  puerrillas 
ii.ittht  try  to  lake  ti.e  Hunt  ijorcli  .luyw.iv, 
f  ".en  if  told  to  "liold  on.  .,ust  wait  a  miiuuo" 
The  French  had  had  im  helicopters  and  no 
.arcralt  carriers  ;ind  no  political  backing  at 
home,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  could  de  il  vwih 
llicm.  all  right.  Btii  when  it  <Mme  to  the 
full  might  of  the  U.S.A. — when  God's  coun- 
try f  truck  With  the  righteous  wr.ith  of  free- 
(ioni  arou.-'.ed-  -'^uroly  then  It  would  be  Glory. 
Glory  Hallelujah,  as  It  h.'id  been  in  everv  war 
i:i  .".nieric.m  lilstory.  And  thfit  symbolic  llag 
oi  George  Frl- hie  Hoare's  fervent  orat..ry 
again  would  be  "terrible  as  a  meteor." 

II  seemed  then  that  it  might  not  even  be 
t;rressary  to  S'^iut  in  American  troops,  al- 
T".oi<L'h  Ball,  di.'senting  as  iisuiil.  liad  ar- 
pufd  that  il  tliero  was  to  be  im  Interveiitioii, 
u  ought  to  be  on  the  pround  in  the  South. 
where  he  thought  the  war  would  be  won  or 
lost.  But  ih.at  would  puaraniee  ugly  c.is- 
ualty  lists,  for  one  thine.  For  imoiiier.  a  gen- 
eration oi  Anierirans  had  been  brought  up  on 
the  prop-osit on  that  never  ac;iin  should  their 
troops  pet  embroiled  in  ;i  Land  »ar  on  the 
(■jniineiu  ca  Asia.  ,<-.  tlicy  had  been  in  tile 
.'-t:i!cmate  in  Korc:t. 

Air  jjower  was  ciieaoer  It  was  'A'hat  the 
.*-'outh  Vietnamese  oflicers  w.mted.  Il  was 
most  rcreptable  in  Congress,  where  for  year.-; 
airmen  h.id  lobbied  assiduously  and  well.  It 
would  engage  a  Navy  impatient  for  :t  piece 
of  the  action,  with  its  carriers  already  steam- 
ing in  the  Tckin  Gulf.  Air  -.md  sea  power,  al- 
ter all.  were  the  S're-it  American  a=set ;  in  tr.e 
Pacific  area;  why  not  light  <,ne'i  own  "alit 
rather  t.han  Gi.ip's? 

Kept  away  from  rensitivc  area=  .ilong  the 
Yunnan  border,  moreover,  air  raids  also  were 
less  likciy  than  ;;  tro  )p  Commitment  to  alarr.i 
the  enigmatic  CliiMp;;e  into  the  kind  cl  mas- 
sive retaliatif.n  thev  had  launched  when 
Americans  forces  in  Korea  hnd  approached 
the  Yalu  River  in  lUV- 

Besides.  the  enemy  m  Norm  Vietnam  !...'.l 
not  yet  felt  the  sting  of  war.  U  cost  Hanoi 
little  to  sponsor  and  support  terrorism  and 
puernlla  action  in  the  South.  If  t.he  scourge 
of  war  could  be  carried  to  Ho  Chi  Mmh  and 
the  zealots  of  his  government,  not  just  to 
their  troops  and  agents  far  oft  in  the  South., 
tlicy  would  pet  a  clear  and  jiainlul  ide.i  ot 
wiiat  their  ambitions  could  cost.  There  would 
be  "no  sanctuary'  in  North  Viel;i..m.  :md 
that  would  make  it  an  entirely  different  v. ar. 

All  in  aii.  air  power  appeared  on  its  i  ice 
to  be  the  ciuickest  way  to  meet  the  main 
need  of  the  moment,  which  was  bolstering 
the  morale  tiiid  prestice  of  the  anti-neutral- 
ist South  Vietnamese  Army  and  government 
factions  and  keeping  them  in  control  in 
Saigon.  'J'his  was  necessary  if  the  war  was 
even  to  be  <.''niiiiued,  let  alone  (oncjuded 
advantageously. 

Still.  Inaut'ur.iijon  Day  passed,  and  Juiiu- 
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»on  had  made  only  a  characteristically  llm- 
lt«Kl  .■i.n-imltmenl  to  the  .ur  pciwer  advo- 
ctites  But  ;it  some  point  during  tJiese  turn- 
of-the-year  months,  he  tvad  airreed  with  his 
military  advisers  that  dellherate  .illaclc.s  r)n 
Amerlc-.ins  ..is  dlstlnijulshed  from  attacks  on 
South  Vietnamese  which  mli?ht  incldentxUy 
kill  Amf-rlruiisi  would  be  .mswered  with  ;dr 
strikes  iiKaJiist  the  Nc^rth  That  was  no  mure 
than  implementintt  the  pledge  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  R«>«<:jUnlon.  :»nd  the  actlrm  would  be 
mtKleled  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  retaliation, 
which  had  pleased  the  President  with  Its 
Liendlng  of  power  and  restraint. 

This  limited  c-ommltment  again  was  pre- 
dictable jrtven  Lvndon  Johnsons  polltlccil 
modus  itpcra'tUi  He  was  under  military  pres- 
gur>>  to  bomb,  he  was  under  political  pres- 
sure for  restriunt:  every  instinct  derived 
from  hla  llfelonf?  w.ir  of  political  .<,ur%lval 
told  him  to  alienate  neither  force  but  to 
placate  both  with  half  .i  loaf  for  each  In 
his  retaliation  decision,  he  found  the  middle 
ground,  that  comforti»ble  terrtlory  on  which 
he  saw  no  reason  not  to  s'and  in  Vietnam, 
as  he  had  .ilways  i-tood  in  Texas  and  m  The 
Senate 

A  more  sweeping  poUcv  of  bombing  the 
North,  !n  ;:etier»l  punishment  for  what  it  was 
suppos«l  to  *tr  doing  in  the  South,  had 
long  been  advocated  by  Walt  W  Hostow. 
among  others  The  President  .although  deep- 
ly concerned  .it  the  (Kaslblllty  of  a  South 
Vietnamese  collapse  was  not  willing,  as  Feb- 
niary  began  to  undertake  such  a  portentous 
campaign  McGeorge  Bundv  was  in  Saigon, 
however  .>n  a  mission  partially  designed  to 
determine  whether  general  air  attacks  aa 
recommendetl  by  Hostow  ought  to  bfl 
launched 

The  question  was  never  answered.  On 
February  7.  Melons  Viet  Cong  mortar  fira 
came  down  on  the  American  Special  Porcea 
canjp  at  Plelku.  and  Viet  Cong  infUtratorq 
breached  the  South  Vietnamese  security  pe- 
rimeter to  blow  up  icvcr.il  aircraft  Eight 
Americans  were  killed,  and  loa  others  were 
Injured  This  case  fitted  the  circumstances 
under  which  Johnson  had  decided  to  retallata 
against  North  Vl"tnam  enough  so  that,  on 
the  .same  day  with  Buridy  irglng  lum  on  by 
overseas  telephone,  air  strikes  were  launched 
by  forty-nine  car-ler  planes  .igalnst  staging 
areas  and  base  camps  .iround  Donghol  In 
North  Vietnam,  just  above  the  DemllltarUed 
Zone  \  second  wave  of  South  Vietnamese 
planes,  escorted  by  American  jets,  struck  the 
Vlnhllnh  cimmunications  center,  even  near- 
er  the   OMZ.  on   February   8 

These  riiids  .igalnst  the  North,  according 
to  the  official  White  House  st^itement.  were 
"in  response  to  provocations  ordered  and 
directed  by  the  Hanoi  regime.  '  which  had 
been  reported  by  American  Intelligence  aa 
ordering  a  more  aggressive  course  of  action 
against  both  South  Vietnamese  .md  Amerl- 
c:Ln  installations." 

The  sUitement  also  contained  the  ofB- 
clal  rationale  for  attacking  the  North  Viet- 
namese m  response  to  Viet  Cong  attacks  In 
the  South:  "These  attacks  were  only  nnada 
possible  by  the  continuing  Infiltration  of 
personnel  .uid  equipment  from  North  Viet- 
nam. This  infiltration  markedly  increased 
during   1964   and  continues   to   Increase  ' 

Official  after  offlcial.  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate testimony,  explained  at  the  time  that 
the  Plelku  raids  had  been  an  open  and  direct 
challenge  of  American  will  and  purpose,  or- 
dered by  Hanoi  and  carried  out  on  Hanoi's 
orders,  the  resulting  air  raids  had  been  a 
"limited  and  fitting  response  '  Even  Oecirga 
Ball,  no  doubt  retlectlng  sadly  oa  his  huni 
dred-page  memorandum  of  October,  1964, 
testified  loyally  at  a  news  conference  that  the 
Ac'mlnlstratlon  had  had  no  choice  but  to 
respond,  so  that  H.inol  could  not  mistake 
American  Intentions,  so  that  American  lives 
could  be  protected. 

"Secret  Intelligence  '  of  course,  was  ad- 
duced to  pro\e  that  Hanoi  had  planned  and 


precipitated  this  'est  Nevertheless  Charles 
Mohr.  a  reporter  who  hud  sjient  enough  time 
In  Vietnam  Ui  have  a  sense  of  Its  com- 
plexity mil  wh.i  WHS.  In  February.  1965  the 
White  House  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Timf.t  (later,  he  returned  to  Saigon  i.  ana- 
lyzed the  Admlnlstrntl.^n  expl.mtit l.in  j^keptl- 
cally  in  a  r«me»  article  on  February  8; 

•The  .\dmlnlstratlon  contention  .  loarly  Is 
that  North  Vietnam  made  pi.i&lble  the  utiack 
on  Ple.ku  But  the  que^tlorvs  at>out  the  inci- 
dent grow  out  of  the  apparent  fact  that  a 
.'.nvill  Vletcong  unit  armed  with  captured 
(American I  weipons  and  protected  by  a  lack 
of  field  intelligence  on  the  piirt  of  the  South 
Vletn.jne.-^  Army,  succeeded  In  creeping  onto 
the  American  b.^e  ..nd  dealing  a  bliKxly  blow 

"Thus  the  final  question  U  how  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  Plelku  can  be  laid  not 
Ju.st  to  Hanoi  hut  U>  a  t.illure  tn  prosecute 
the  antlguerrllla  war  in  South  Vietnam  It- 
self in  a  more  vigorous  and  successful  way  " 

And  one  Adminlsinitlon  olflclal  .isked  why 
Plelku  had  been  considered  more  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  challenge  ih.in  Blenhoa  (two 
days  before  the  election i,  replied:  "There's 
a  limit  ;o  .America's  patience  When  the  at- 
tack waj  repeated,  .ind  repented  vinder  thcjee 
Circumstances,  there  was  no  .illern.itlve  " 

Another  official  put  It  more  bluntly  "They 
were  hitting  us,"  he  said,  and  we  asked 
ourselves.  'Why  the  hell  don't  we  hit  them 
one'''  '• 

Still,  there  was  wimething  iimblguous 
about  this  first  attack  on  the  North  There 
was  unqtiestlonably  an  element  of  retalia- 
tion about  It,  just  :u  advertued  Tlie  attack 
on  Plelku  was  certainly  the  latest  of  a  series, 
and  the  usually  imperturbable  McGeorge 
Bnndy.  who  wo*  on  the  scene  shortly  alter 
the  night  battle,  gave  .an  emotional  report 
on  the  carnage;  weeks  later.  In  his  White 
House  office,  he  could  still  speak  to  me  with 
obvious  feeling  of  the  President's  right  and 
duty  to  protect  American  txjys  against  being 
butchered  in  their  tents  Soviet  Premier  Ko- 
sygin  also  was  in  Hanoi  at  the  time,  and 
there  were  those  in  the  Administration  who 
believed  that  to  sutfer  the  Plelku  attack 
without  response  would  only  permit  Hanoi 
to  argtie  to  him  that  American  power  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  a  paper  tiger;  I.ence  Ko- 
sygln  might  be  more  inclined  to  help  along 
the  CommurUst  war  effort,  scornful  of  Amer- 
ican response  and  moving  ip.to  /acto  nearer 
Peking  In  the  process 

The  rationale  >'f  ret;vllatlon.  however,  was 
subject  to  serious  doubt  from  the  start  For 
one  thlr.g,  only  twelve  hours  elapsed  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  Plelku  attack 
and  the  .'\mencan  strike  on  Donghol,  many 
critics  doubled  whether  a  policy  determina- 
tion as  well  .IS  .1  combat  operation  could 
have  been  put  together  so  quickly. 

These  dotibts  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened in  many  minds  by  suljsequent  events. 
One  February  14,  for  instance,  while  the 
headlines  still  glared,  General  Tavlcir  said  in 
an  interview  on  CBS  television  that  future 
attacks  on  the  North  would  be  determined 
"by  the  behavior  of  the  Hanoi  government." 
Adlal  Stevenson  had  .vlready  said,  in  a  letter 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  pres- 
ident Roger  Sejdoux  of  France,  that  despite 
the  retaliatory  attacks  the  United  .states  h.id 
no  intention  of  carrying  on  a  gener.il  air 
war  over  North  Vietntun 

Yet.  writing  for  his  book,  published  two 
years  taier.  In  February.  1967,  General  Taylor 
never  mentioned  retaliation  Explaining  the 
origins  of  the  Iwmblng,  he  wrote: 

'  The  first  reason  was  to  let  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  feel  that  for  the  first  time, 
after  eleven  years  of  bitter  warfare,  they 
were  striking  tKurk  against  the  source  of  all 
their  troubles.  .  .  The  second  reason  for 
our  use  of  our  air  power  was  a  military  one 
It  was  to  utilize  superiority  In  the  air  to 
Hrlke  military  targets  which,  if  destroyed, 
would  tiave  the  effect  of  restraining  or  mak- 
ing more  difficult  the  innitratlon  of  men  and 
supplies  from  North  Vietnam  to  fccsuth  Viet- 


nam. .  .  The  third  reason  for  the  air  cam- 
paign .  .  was  to  remind  the  leadership  In 
Hanoi,  the  men  who  were  directing  the  war 
In  the  South,  that  little  l)y  little  through  the 
progressive,  restrained  uppllc.itlon  of  force 
by  bombing,  they  would  pay  an  ever-increas- 
Ing  price  for  a  continuation  of  their  aggres- 
sion In  the  South  " 

.^nd  when  a  member  of  the  White  Hoii.e 
sUilT  later  In  1965  asked  McGeorge  Bundy 
for  a  guidance  memo  on  why  the  bombing  of 
the  North  vnxs  necessary,  Bundy's  reply  cited 
the  first  two  reasoi^s  advanced  by  Taylor  in 
hLs  btxjk.  and  added  another— to  convince 
Hanoi  that  the  United  St-itcs  Intended  to 
make  good  Its  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam 

By  the  spring  of  1965,  moreover,  tliere 
were  plenty  of  officials  In  the  .\dmlnlstration 
who  would  confide  that  the  real  value  of  the 
bombing  was  tis  a  "bargaining  i  ard  ";  that  is, 
they  said.  It  was  something  that  could  be 
trailed  at  the  proper  time  tor  value  received 
The  destruction  being  wTOught  on  North 
Vietnam  could  be  used  in  a  negotiation  to 
offset  the  military  bUf>er:orlty  then  enjoyed 
by  Communist  forces  In  the  South  Barely 
three  months  iiiter  the  I'lciku  response  <in 
May  13-  President  John.son  ordered  the  first 
"pause"  In  the  bombing,  an  obviously  diplo- 
matic move;  nothing  happened,  and  the 
bombers  went  back  to  work  on  May  19 

There  was  a  gl.ixing  weakness.  In  fact  in 
the  .\dminlstration  s  own  itatemcnl  ulxjut 
retaliation  tor  direct  attacks  on  .\nicrlcaii 
troops  McNamara  Inadvertently  made  that 
weakness  public  on  February  7  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  news-conference  cjuestionor  who 
asked  how  the  Viet  Cong  had  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  base  defenses  at  Pleiku,  he 
.said  he  did  not  believe  'It  will  ever  be  poe- 
slble  to  protect  our  forces  against  sneak  at- 
tacks of  that  kind" 

The  hard-hitting  Viet  Cong  quickly  con- 
firmed this  On  February  10.  three  days  ;itter 
the  Plelku  att.ack  and  the  first  wave  of  "re- 
taliatory" raids  against  Donghol.  the  guerril- 
las launched  another  iissault.  this  time 
against  An.cri'-an  barracks  at  Quinhon  Thev 
blew  up  the  barracks,  killed  nineteen  .Ameri- 
cana, wounded  thirteen,  and  got  awav. 

The  next  day.  160  .American  and  South 
Vietn.\mese  planes  bombed  barracks  iind 
staging  areas  m  Chanhoa  and  Chaple,  North 
Vietnam,  again  in  "retaliation,  '  Tlie  essen- 
tial absurdity  c>f  the  scheme  could  not  have 
been  m.ide  plainer  McNamara  had  pointed 
out  that  there  could  be  no  base  security  in 
the  South  while  the  guerriU.is  were  free  to 
operate;  yet  once  retaliation  h;id  been  pub- 
licly pledged  after  Pleiku.  for  every  attack 
on  .Americans  there  would  have  to  be  a  re- 
sponse directly  against  North  Vietnam.  If 
that  were  not  so.  whatever  deterrent  value, 
whatever  credibility  for  .American  determi- 
nation, whatever  b<x>6t  for  South  Viotname.--e 
morale  had  been  gained  at  Pleiku  would 
have  been  dissipated,  and  in  effect,  .i  gigantic 
.American  bluff  would  have  been  called  with 
iinpumty.  Such  a  paper-tiger  etlect  would 
surelv  gener.Tte  even  more  .aticks  .ig.iinst 
Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  strike  back  only 
when  struck  was  ridiculous  and  impossible. 
It  iianded  the  enemy  the  initiative.  It  made 
the  lives  of  .American  Ixjys  a  sort  of  trigger 
tor  American  air  raids.  It  pive  over  to  the 
Viet  Cong  the  decision  whether  an  Ameri- 
can air  raid  could  be  launcued  .against  North 
Vietnam.  Retaliation  was  simply  untenable, 
and  even  the  word  could  be  justified  only  if 
it  were  a  "cover,  "  a  sugar  coating,  for  the 
launching  of  a  general  air  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam;  and  only  then  if  that  bom- 
bardment ciuld  ultimately  l>e  shown  to  be 
A  Justified,  logical,  and  fe.isible  military 
strategy  designed  to  bring  the  war  t-o  a  clo;e. 

But  the  bombing  was  not  that,  either  The 
Pleiku  raids  were  neither  purely  spontane- 
ous retaliation  as  the  .Administration  at  first 
fatuously  insisted;  nor  were  they,  .as  this 
lack  of  candor  suggested  to  .so  many  critics, 
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the  first  step  In  a  long-planned,  carefully 
conceived  air  campaign  against  North  Viet- 
nam, a  campaign  the  launching  of  which 
had  only  awaited  some  such  pretext  as 
Pleiku 

rhe  truth  Is  char.icterlstically  Johnsonian; 
it  lies  somev^here  l>etween  these  poles.  John- 
son liaa  decided  that  air  strikes  were  needed 
prinKinly  to  boost  .South  Vietnamese  morale 
and  confound  the  neutrallst.s.  secondarily  to 
proti^ct  Amerlc.ui  trooi)s,  imd  incidentally  to 
make  life  and  war  more  difficult  for  Ho  Chi 
Mmh  .end  his  government  But  with  a  wary 
eye  on  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
and  a  healthy  respect  lor  tile  potency  of 
peace  ^us  .i  political  i.s.sue.  in  his  established 
pattern  of  tjolng  two  ways  at  once,  as  a  man 
of  restraint  lus  well  as  ixiwer.  he  had  not  been 
willing  by  the  time  of  Ploiku  to  order  a  gen- 
eral air  bombardment —to  order  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  in  a  phr.tse  Richard  Nixon  was 
then  using,  "day  by  day,  and  for  that  matter, 
night  by  night "  until  its  collapse. 

The  raids,  then,  were  both  agreed  upon  in 
advance  and  retaliatory;  just  as  Stevenson 
wrote  Scydoux,  Johnson  then  had  not  or- 
dered continuing  overall  aerial  warfare.  In 
his  first  great  test  ;is  a  \^•a^  President,  he  was 
relying  upon  his  tried  and  true  method.  He 
would  bomb,  all  right,  but  he  would  not 
really  turn  the  bombers  loose  He  would  re- 
taliate, but  he  would  not  Initiate.  He  would 
show  his  muscle  but  only  suggest  how  tough 
he  could  be  if  he  really  tried;  as  Taylor  said 
In  his  February  14  broadcast,  the  raids  were 
'  dehberalely  planned  .  .  txj  suggest  the 
possibility  of  other  and  bigger  forms  of  re- 
action." 

Wars  are  not  elections  in  Texas,  however, 
and  what  sutllces  in  one  theater  will  not 
necessarily  do  in  the  other.  A  former  official 
who  participated  in  the  post-Pleiku  discus- 
sions has  pnvat-ely  described  what  happened 
on  February  7.  1965: 

We  began  the  bombing  with  no  philoso- 
phy of  what  we  were  doing.  We  didn't  nec- 
essarily even  intend  to  start  a  campaign.  We 
Ignored  the  difficulty  of  halting  the  natural 
growth  of  something  once  started,  and  we 
considered  the  whole  thing  too  much  in 
terms  of  immediate  effect  and  not  enough 
la  terms  of  long-range  problems."  ' 

A  policy,  by  defimtlon,  is  a  course  of  ac- 
tion Intended  to  produce  a  desired  end  at 
an  acceptable  cost  Bombing  the  North  might 
have  formed  such  a  policy  had  it  been  be- 
lieved In  the  Johnson  Administration,  how- 
ever erroneously,  that  the  assault  eventually 
would  cause  Hanoi  to  sue  for  peace  on  terms 
advantageous  to  the  United  States;  but  that 
policy  would  have  required  the  difficult,  dan- 
gerous, and  repugnant  decision  to  launch 
the  strategic  bombing  "  of  populations  and 
Cities,  as  well  as  the  tactical  bombing  of 
'  miUtary  targets." 

Bombing  might  also  have  been  a  policy,  in 
the  true  sense,  had  it  been  aimed  at  inter- 
dicting every  route  from  the  North  Into  the 
South — stopping  at  the  border  or  beyond  ev- 
ery man  and  ounce  of  material  coming  down 
in  aid  of  the  NLF,  sealing  off  the  Indigenous 
part  of  the  war  from  any  outside  aid  and 
sponsorship.  But  the  bombing  was  never 
so  .aimed,  and  no  military  man  was  foolish 
enough  to  maintain  that  air  power  could 
cloee  mountain  and  jungle  trails  to  men 
carrying  mortar  shells  on  their  backs  or  to 
old  women  trotting  under  chogi  sticks  loaded 
at  both  ends  with  sacks  of  ammunition, 
much  less  to  battalions  of  determined,  hardy 
soldiers  slipping  one  by  one  through  the 
hills  to  a  prearranged  rendezvous  in  the 
South.  McNamara,  for  one,  never  contended 
that  air  power  could  cause  any  worthwhile 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  supplies  and 
the  number  of  men  being  sent  from  North 
to  South;  he  said  only  that  It  would  make 
It  more  difficult  and  coetly  to  get  them  there, 
and  no  doubt  it  has. 

In  either  case,  however,  the  bombing 
would  have  been  aimed  at  ending  the  war 
at  an  acceptable  cost,  and  that  would  have 


been  a  policy,  however  bloody  or  futile  it 
might  have  proved.  So  would  Ball's  alterna- 
tive suggestion  of  a  commitment  of  combat 
troops  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
Control  of  the  South  Vietnamese  populace, 
after  all,  v^'as  what  the  war  was  about  John- 
son might  have  taken  a  real  .step  lorwnrd  in 
that  struggle  by  making  a  troop  commitnient 
before  the  lull  weight  cf  the  North  Viet- 
namese intervention  cited  by  Taylor  could 
have  been  brought  to  bear  He  might  even 
have  staved  off  a  niiijor  part  of  the  ultimate 
infiltration  of  North  Vietn.-imese  trocjp  iinit.s, 
by  giving  Hanoi  a  clc.ir  sigii:il  of  his  deter- 
mination to  fight,  ,ind  In-  getting  suj)orior 
forces  on  the  scene  "lustest  with  the  most- 
cst  "  A  trcxjp  commitment  .;t  thut  time, 
moreover,  might  have  been  deicnded  .-.cainst 
adverse  AmeriCin  and  world  opinion;  the 
troops  v\-ould  have  been  fichu  ng  ui  the 
South,  in  defen.se.  iig.iinst  men  who  could  be 
clearly  pictured  as  inv.Tders. 

If  North  Vietnam  actually  was  r.^fponsible 
for  the  war  in  the  South — nnd  with  the  po- 
litical campaign  over,  the  Administr.Uion  in- 
sisted that  Hanoi  was  responsible  it  jjcrhaps 
made  some  sen.se  to  '  r.iise  tlie  price  of  ;  g- 
gre.ssion"  to  Ho  Chi  Miiih  But  to  puni.sli  him 
for  ^^•hat  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing  would 
not  necessarily  make  him  stop  it.  unless  the 
punishment  was  totjil;  and  vengeance  is  not 
a  worthy  or  sensible  reason  'or  making  war. 

Moreover,  meting  out  ))unisj!nient  in  this 
world  of  sin  and  tadncss  demand-,  an  Olym- 
pian regard  for  one's  own  ijurity  tnat  bodes 
111  for  one's  judgment;  ,ind  it  is  a  dubiotis 
psychological  proposition  anyway,  .A  nation 
assaulted  by  another,  with  whatever  justifi- 
cation, is  likely  to  leel  ;;pgr:eved.  particu- 
larly an  underdeveloped,  lormerly  colonized, 
often  invaded.  Communist,  .Asian  country 
bombed  from  the  air  by  a  powerful,  capi- 
talist, white.  Western,  occasionally  imperial- 
ist nation.  It  could  just  as  v:eU  have  been 
argued  that  bombing  the  North  would  create 
a  fierce  will  to  fight  on  and  win  in  a  people 
who  had  borne  the  worst  of  the  nationalist 
struggle  against  the  French  and  who,  almost 
alone  among  Asians,  had  mounted  to  an  un- 
derground resistance  against  the  Japanese 
occupation  in  World  War  II. 

Finally,  bombing  the  North  in  any  system- 
atic, planned  way  w.as  seen,  even  in  1965  and 
by  many  high  in  the  Johnson  .Administra- 
tion, as  a  largely  irrelevant  war,  what 
McNamara  would  later  describe  to  me  as  a 
"diversionary  effort"  that  v^ould  only  nibble 
at  the  edge  of  the  fundamental  problem  of 
coping  with  the  guerrillas  in  the  South. 
McGeorge  Bundy,  returning  from  Saigon  and 
Pleiku  just  after  the  retaliatory  raids,  re- 
minded reporters  that  "the  primary  contest 
is  in  South  Vietnam." 

So  no  bombing  campaign  to  bring  the 
North  to  its  knees  was  planned  or  inten- 
tionally started.  The  bombing  began  because 
Lyndon  Johnson,  in  the  ebullience  of  his 
power  and  in  the  fatal  grip  of  an  irrelevant 
experience,  wanted  to  strike  and  thought  he 
needed  to  strike  and  found  in  the  rationale 
of  retaliation  the  political  stance  required 
to  fit  his  lifelong  method  of  operation.  The 
result  was  the  fourth  bloodiest  war  in 
American  history. 

Can    We    Limit    Presidential    Power? 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager  I 

(Note. — Henry  Steele  Commager  is  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Amherst  College  whose 
many  writings  include  "Majority  Rule  and 
Minority  Rights,"  "The  Era  of  the  Reform," 
and   "Nature   and   Problems   of   History.") 

Under  the  skillful  prodding  of  Senator 
Fulbright,  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  recommended  for  adop- 
tion a  resolution  designed  to  restrain  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  in  the  use  of  armed 
forces  outside  the  United  States.  Undersec- 
retary Katzenbach,  in  turn,  has  Informed 
the  committee  that  its  resolution  is  irrele- 


vant and  futile  and  that  the  President  will, 
III  effect,  recognize  no  limits  on  his  conduct 
of  loreign  relations  other  than  those  im- 
posed by  his  own  judgment.  Senator  Ful- 
bright warns  us  of  an  erosion  ol  l  he  congres- 
sional power  which  will,  if  not  ;u"rested, 
Iiernianently  alter  the  balance  ol  power  con- 
trived by  the  ir.imers  of  the  Constitution; 
Jiresidential  .spokesmen  reply  that  the  bal- 
ance has  already  been  shattered,  and  ihat 
nothing  Can  be  done  now  to  jjul  ii  back  to- 
gether .ngain. 

It  IS  an  old  jjr.ibkm.  as  old  as  W;ishini!- 
ton's  neutrality  proclamation  and  as  rect-iii 
,is  .Secretary  lai.sk's  refusal  t.)  commit  the 
President  to  consulting  the  .Senate  about 
sending  jjerhaps  as  many  as  another  200.000 
troops  to  Vietnam.  It  is  rooted  in  the  am- 
l..iL'iiilv  of  liie  conslitulional  juovLslon  i.r 
the  Presidency :  "The  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  i'l  a  President."  and  it  lias  not 
licen  clarified  by  miscellaneous  Supreme 
Cu'.irt  derisions,  irom  Martm  v  .1/off  in  18JH 
to  the  Vouncstown  ."-teel  decision  (^f  195J, 

TJio  current  crisis  has  new  ingredients,  not 
found  in  earlier  assertions  <jt  executi\e  au- 
thority by  Monroe.  Polk.  I.iiicfjln.  Theodore 
liooscvelt  and  Wilson;  ingredicnus  w"hich 
have  iiiorniously  ctggravated  the  l.miiliar 
Ijroblem  (jI  reconciling  the  imperative  ol  a 
strong  r^resident  in  the  realm  ol  loreign  ai- 
i.ilrs  with  the  constitutional  arrangemem.s 
lor  separation  ol  jjowers  and  limitations  (  ii 
powers  These  new  Inpreuients  po  lar  to  jus- 
tify the  use  (>i  terms  like  'erosion  "  and  "  .i^- 
granciizement  " 

First,  unlimiti^d  executive  power  in  f.ireign 
relations  and  war  is  no  longer  ju.i.tilied  as 
( .niergency,  but  .is  normal  and  almost  routine. 
In  raisiiiE  armies  without  congressional  sanc- 
tion, in  the  suspension  of  the  Uabcat  lorpus. 
in  the  emancipation  ijroclamation.  Lincoln 
I>ushed  his  powers  to  the  outward  limits  oi 
what  was  constitutionally  permissible,  but 
he  said,  with  liumilltv,  tiiui  the  emcrgenty 
required  him  to  do  this  and  that  Concre.-:s 
would  doubtless  give  retroactive  approval  t.) 
what  he  had  done.  No  such  liumility  char- 
acterizes \«.hat  we  may  call  the  Johnsoii- 
Katzenbach  theory  ol  executive  ^-.uthority 

Second,  our  current  jiresidcntial  comniit- 
inents  are  global  rather  than,  as  with  Lin- 
coln, domestic,  or.  as  with  Polk,  Cleveland 
and  Wilson,  limited  to  the  Western  hemis- 
phere and  rationalized,  or  jUitifled.  by  the 
Monroe   Doctrine. 

Third,  the  now  executive  commitments 
are  not,  as  commonly  in  the  jjast,  ad  lirtc 
and  practical,  but  general  and  ideological. 
We  do  not  now  take  arms  because  •".American 
blood  has  been  shed  on  .American  soil."  nor 
does  the  President  respond  to  an  inescapable 
emergency  such  as  the  attack  on  Ft  Sumter. 
Now  our  President  acts  to  "coniain  com- 
munism."' to  frustrate  an  "international  con- 
spiracy."' to  protect  something  vaeuely  ci-iUed 
"vital  interests"  m  far  corners  ol  the  globe. 
Thus  Secretary  Rusk's  notorious  assertion  of 
1966  that  "no  vi"ould-bc  aggressor  should  sup- 
pose that  the  absence  ol  a  defense  treaty, 
congressional  declaration,  or  U.S.  military 
I^resence,  grants  immunity  to  aggression." 
The  key  words  are.  of  course,  "absence  of 
treaty"    and   "congressional   declaration." 

Fourth,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  are  members  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion which  is  responsible  for  preserving  the 
I>eace  and  arbitrating  dangerous  controver- 
sies; indeed  in  a  sense  it  is  our  organization, 
imagined  by  Wocxirow  Wilson,  brought  into 
being  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  Yet  our  formal 
declarations  of  what  the  President  is  pre- 
pared to  do  throughout  the  globe  land,  it 
must  be  confessed,  declarations  of  what  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  support)  effectively 
by-pass  the  United  Nations.  There  are  occa- 
sional gestures  toward  involving  the  United 
Nations  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  these  are 
indeed  gestures  rather  than  genuine  efforts. 
Certainly  we  did  not  even  pretend  to  invoke 
or  involve  the  UN  in  our  original  attack  on 
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North  Vletnnm  nor.  for  that  matter  ;n  'Ur 
adventures  In  Guatemala.  Cuba  and  Santo 
Domingo,  n^ir  did  we  even  involve  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  In  these  ven- 
tures vintll  we  could  confront  It  wa«  a  fait 
accumplt  And  whatever  might  have  been  said 
for  the  conduct  of  a  Polk  or  a  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  justification  of  unilateral  ac- 
tion, can  no  longer  be  said  for  ilie  conduct 
iif  President  Johnson,  for  we  are  committed 
now.  .IS  we  were  not  earlier,  to  procedures 
e.,tabll»hed  by  the  UN  Charter  and  by  the 
Organliatlon  of  American  States. 

A  fifth  new  ingredient  Is  philosophically  »8 
ancient  .is  the  precept  that  power  corrupts. 
It  IS  that  the  possession  of  power  encourages 
and  even  creates  conditions  which  seem  to 
require  its  use.  and  that  the  greater  and 
mure  conclusive  the  power  the  stronger  the 
iirvrument  for  Its  luse  Tlioee  who  possess  .lu- 
'.hortty  want  :o  exercise  It  children,  teach- 
ers, bcsses.  bureaucrats,  even  soldiers  and 
.statesmen  Just  the  other  day  General  Mark 
Clark,  speaking  with  exquUlte  appropriate- 
ness at  A  memorial  service  for  a  leading 
Catholic  chvirchman.  arcued  that  If  the  go- 
\nfi  got  tough  In  V'letnim  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  use  '  tactical "  nuclear  weapons 
Men  who  pc««ess  power  think  It  .a  shame  to 
let  power  ^>-  to  waste  md  sometimes,  per- 
haps '.mconscknislv,  they  manufacture  situa- 
tions ;n  which  it  must  be  used  .is  in  Santo 
rv-imingo  frir  example  .AH  'his  was  dangerous 
but  not  intolerable  In  the  pre-atomlc  age.  it 
Is  no  longer  tolerable 

The  problem  of  the  ur.uithorlzed  vise  of 
the  executive  power  In  situations  that  might 
result  in  war  is  'X>mpllcAted  by  the  obsoles- 
cence i>f  iild  .iiid  conventional  terminology 
Thus  the  once  traditional  .irgtiment  that,  in 
his  capacity  of  Commander- in-Chlef.  the 
F'resldent  Is  authorized  to  take  defensive" 
but  not  otTenslve"  action  has  little  meaning 
todav  for  now  all  military  action  is  defensive 
Even  Hitler  claimed  that  his  assault  on  Po- 
land WHS  defensive  That  we  ourselves  are 
not  backward  is  clear  from  the  wording  of  the 
Tonkin  Gii;f  resolution  that  the  Congress 
approves  and  ...upports  the  determination  of 
the  President  to  repel  nrmed  .ittack  and 

to  prevent  further  aggression  '  You  could  not 
hope  to  have  a  clearer  statement  of  the  pure- 
ly defensive  nature  of  this  war  than  that,  nor 
a  more  .ilarmin?  picture  'if  the  iVggreKsion 
which  President  Johnson  Is  now  heroically 
resisting! 

So  too,  with  the  once  fairly  simpte  notion 
of  what  is  national  territory  or  what  iire 
territorial  waters  It  was  PraJikltn  Roocevelt. 
alter  all.  who  Sitld  that  the  American  frontier 
was  on  the  Rhine  and  Rooeevelt.  too.  who 
otflclaily  extended  .\mencan  •erritnnal  waters 
300  miles  ritr  the  .\tlantlc  coast  What  would 
our  government  say,  today,  if  China  should 
adopt  the  Roosevelt  principle  that  her  terrt- 
tortal  waters  extended  300  miles  cut  from 
her  cuast  and  if  she  should  issue  a  shoot  at 
Sight    order  to  Chinese  ships? 

Or  there  is  the  relatively  new  concept  of 
■  vital  interests'— a  concept  with  no  standing 
m  international  law  ind  no  understanding 
even  in  politics  When  in  iy.57  Congress  .lU- 
thorlzed  President  Elsenhower  to  protect  the 
■vital  interests  "  of  the  United  Slates  in  the 
Middle  East,  'he  President  in  effect  repudi- 
ated 'hat  particular  Justification,  and  dis- 
patched 14,000  .\mencftn  soldiers  to  Lebanon 
to  protect  .\niencan  lives  .^nd  property  '  But 
"vital  interest  ■  has  now  become  the  official 
rationale  of  our  presence  in  Vietnam  What 
that  vital  interest  Is.  or  what  our  interest  In 
Vietnam  Is  vital  to.  remains  opaque 

It  IS  not  only  concepts  like  '  defensive"  and 
"offensive '  warfare,  or  '  vital  interests"  or 
"territorial  waters'  that  are  outmoded;  Un- 
dersecretary Katzenbach  has  now  formally 
oj^sened  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  declarations  of  war  3se  equally 
oiitmoded.  thus  neatly  repealing  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution  without  the  bother  of  con- 
gressional and  stat«  ivctlon  The  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution- -which  senAtors  now  say  they  did 


not  understand  together  with  uie  SEA  TO 
treaty,  which  no  one  understands  constitute 
sa.ld  .\Ir  Kat/*nb«ch.  the  functional  equiva- 
lent 111  a  declaration  of  war  " 

The  argument  for  latitude  In  the  exercise 
of  presidential  [)ower  draws  grewt  strength 
from  a  reoiHfnlUon  that  in  a  nucle«ir  age 
emergencies  may  require  instantaneous  ac- 
tion Pour  umes  In  the  [mat  seven  years  Pres- 
idents have  mounted  major  iruiitary  Inter- 
ventions without  congressional  authority,  on 
the  plea  of  emergency:  tl;e  Bay  of  Pigs,  the 
missile  crisis.  Santo  Domingo.  iUid  Vietnam 
Only  one  of  these-  the  missile  crisis  -could 
claim  to  be  a  genuine  emergency,  and.  In  a 
larger  sense  even  this  was  an  emergency  of 
our  own  making,  for  It  is  argtiable  that  the 
whole  Cuban  muddle  was  a  product  of  our 
mls<-aIculatlons  about  Batista  and  Ciiatro  If 
the  Bay  of  llgs  situation  and  the  S.into  Do- 
mingo election  dispute  represented  emer- 
gencies so  imperative  that  there  was  no  time 
to  consult  Congress,  then  anything  whatso- 
ever can  be  twisted  into  un  emergency  and 
the  traditional  requirement  nf  con.sultatlon 
of  the  Congress  la  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Can  anything,  then,  be  done  to  protect  the 
use  but  avoid  the  misuse  of  presidential 
jxiwers'' 

Not.   It   must   be   confessed,    very   much 

There  are,  of  course,  obvious  and  official 
solutions  Tlie  Senate  might  repeal  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution;  the  House  might  cut 
ott  appropriations;  Congress  might  impeach 
the  President  (When  Senator  f'ulbrlght 
merely  U-^ted  this  as  one  of  the  constitu- 
tional .safeguards,  he  was  resoundingly 
rebuked  by  Senator  I^auiiche  who  apparently 
thought  the  Constitution  un-American') 

None  of  these  remedies  Is  available  The 
Senate  Is  quite  as  belligerent  as  the  Presi- 
dent; the  Hou.se  has  never  yet  refu.sed  .ippro- 
pnatlons  to  conduct  a  war.  no  f*rcsidcnt  has 
been  impeached  Fvirthermore.  if  the  Con- 
grees  did  try  to  restrain  the  President  In  the 
conduct  of  war  he  could  .is  c'ommander-in- 
Chlef  stll!  conrunlt  troops-  as  indeed  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  In  both  Vietnam  .ind  Santo 
Domingo — or  lie  could  act  in  secrecy,  .cs  Pres- 
.dent  Kennedy  did  at  the  'Jme  of  the  missile 
crlsu,  .md  present  the  tuition  with  a  fait 
accornpU.  Furthermore  public  opinion  almoet 
.tlways  supports  the  President  .igulnst  Con- 
gress, ajid  Is  .t^tunst  <uiything  that  can  be 
called  retreat '  or  surrender  "  Even  If  pub- 
lic opinion  should  turn  against  I^resident 
Johnson,  there  Is  little  chance  of  any  change 
of  p)ollcy.  for  has  he  not  himself  .said  that  if 
his  support  iln  the  polls')  should  drop  to 
one  percent  he  would  still  persist  in  his  pro- 
gram? 

Can  the  Ftilbrlght  resolution  do  what  other 
constltuuonal  and  political  restrictions  have 
failed  to  do? 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate."  so  reads 
the  resolution,  that  a  national  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  power, 
necessarily  and  exclusively  results  from 
atflrmatlve  action  taken  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  United  States 
government  through  means  ^'f  a  treaty,  con- 
vention or  other  legislative  instrumentality 
specifically  intended  to  give  effect  to  such 
commitment 

Admirable  .\s  It  is.  this  resolution  holds 
out  little  hope  of  effectiveness.  If  It  had  been 
on  the  statute  books  at  the  lime  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  eplsixle  or  at  the  inception  of  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  woiUd  It  have 
prevented  or  mlllgaled  these  actions  '  Surely 
not.  for  the  Admlrustration  would  have 
cited — as  It  does  tirelessly  the  "obligations  ' 
of  the  SEATO  treaty,  or  it  would  have  in- 
voked the  amorphous  concept  of  "vital 
interest  ' 

Would  the  resolution  have  avoided  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis?  No.  because  action  at 
that  time  was  not  alleged  to  be  based  on  a 
national  'commitment,  but  on  presidential 
responsibility  to  defend  the  United  States 
agaiiut  .ittack. 


Would  It  have  stayed  Elsenhower's  inter- 
vention in  Lebanon  or  the  Pescadores?  No, 
because  tJiese  luid  .Semite  endorsement  after 
a.  fashion  Would  It  have  avoided  interven- 
tion in  Guatemala  In  the  early  hfties.  or  the 
more  notorious  intervention  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo in  1965?  Probably  not.  for  interven- 
tion in  SanU)  Domingo — like  that  in  Leba- 
non w.i8  justified  on  the  argument  that 
American  lives  were  In  peril,  while  our 
Guatemalan  adventures  was  so  private  that 
to  this  day  the  Congress  seems  unacquainted 
with  It 

Are  there,  then,  any  practical  measures 
that  we  might  devise  that  would  have  any 
likelihot)d  of  adoption  by  the  Congress  and 
accept.ince  by  the  President — two  very  differ- 
ent things? 

The  .Setuite  might  give  effect  to  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  lor  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  providing  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  or  a 
quorum  of  It,  should  remiun  permanently  in 
Washlngum,  instructed  to  consult  with  the 
President  on  any  matter  of  foreign  policy 
thought  imporuint 

Would  the  I^esident  in  fact  consult  with 
the  committee^  SecreUiry  Kusks  evidence 
before  that  committee  makes  this  prospect 
highly  improbable 

An  enurely  different  approach  suggests 
Itself  only  to  retreat  in  confusion:  that  the 
United  suites  t.ike  .seriously  Its  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations,  .ind  Invoke,  and 
abide  by.  decisions  i>f  the  UN  on  all  contro- 
versies in  which  It  Is  involved  How  much 
easier  and  safer  If  our  President  would  hand 
over  to  the  UN  the  difficult  problems  of 
Guatemala,  .Santo  Domingo,  Lebanon.  Viet- 
nam. Cuba  and  now  Korea.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son in  law.  or  in  logic  why  this  could  not 
happen,  the  reasons  why  It  does  not.  and 
will  not.  happen  are  political  and  psycho- 
logical. 

These  proposals,  like  that  of  the  Fulbright 
committee,  or  Professor  Carl  Kaysen's  pro- 
posal that  no  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress might  be  used  to  support  soldiers  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  without 
prior  approval  by  the  Congress,  offer  little 
likelihood  of  effective  restraint. 
Where  then  do  vie  turn'" 
When  there  is  no  response  to  "VS'liat  Is  the 
answer?'  it  Is  useful  to  .isk  "What  is  the 
question?'  Perhaps  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
are  .'iskmg  the  wrong  question.  If  there  are 
no  solutions  to  this  intransigent  p.oblem  of 
the  abuse  of  presidential  power  vi'e  will  do 
well  to  go  back  and  start  over  again  and  re- 
consider the  nature  ui  the  problem  I'-self. 

If  we  consider  those  exercises  of  presiden- 
tial power  in  the  past  two  decades  that  by- 
pass the  Congress-  and  perhaps  the  Const  - 
tutum;  if  we  contemplate  the  Trumaa  doc- 
trine, the  Korean  war,  the  Pescadores  crisi^. 
ihe  Laotian  Imbroglio,  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war  even  before  1956.  the  Lebanon 
doctrine,  intervention  In  Guatemala.  Santo 
Domingo  and  Cuba,  the  missile  crisis,  the 
activities  of  the  CI.A  in  some  60  countries. 
large-scale  intervention  m  Vietnam  and 
Thailand,  and  the  newly  erupted  quarrel 
with  North  Korea— we  detect  thai  they  have 
one  common  denominator  All  are  inspired 
by  and  directed  to  communist  threats,  re.il 
or  imagined  .Ml  are  skirmishes  or  battles  l:i 
the  cold  war  All  are  functions  of  our  obses- 
sion with  communism,  and  of  our  notion  that 
we  have  been  chosen  by  providence  to  con- 
tain communism,  everywhere  on  the  globe. 
Furthermore,  almost  all  ut  the  attitudes  and 
gestures  which  distinguish  the  current 
claims  for  the  outmost  reach  of  the  presi- 
dential power  have,  on  closer  examination, 
the  same  common  denominator:  namely  that 
when  a  threat  of  communist  conspiracy  or 
communist  subversion  Is  implicit  or  explicit 
in  .my  Mtu;Uion,  no  limit  can  be  or  will  be 
put  on  the  executive  power  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  that  tlireat 

If  the  pattern  is  dear,  so  too  Is  Its  mean- 
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ing.  Until  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  our  de- 
lusions of  unlversallsm  and  our  obsessions 
with  communism,  and  other  Ideological 
threats — which  are.  In  last  analysis,  the 
inspiration  for  our  war  In  Vietnam — we  will 
not  and  cannot  abate  presidential  abuse 
of   power   In   foreign   affairs. 

The  misuse  of  executive  power  where  com- 
munism Is,  or  appears  to  be.  Involved  Is  not 
a  phenomenon  of  the  Presidency,  or  of  In- 
dividual Presidents  After  all.  when  we  trace 
a  harmonious  pattern  of  the  use  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  In  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man. Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  what  we  have 
Is  not  a  manifestation  of  personal  or  even 
official  ambition,  but  something  Inherent  In 
the  Presidency  and  in  the  age  In  which  these 
Presidents  serve. 

Nor  have  Presidents  been  alone,  or  even 
Idlosycratlc.  In  their  Illusions  about  total 
power,  or  in  their  obsessions  with  commu- 
nism If  they  were,  that  would  Indeed  be 
cause  to  tremble  for  the  Republic,  for  then 
It  might  be  said  that  the  fears  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  about  the  innate  corruption  of 
men  in  power,  were  about  to  be  realized. 
But  presidential  advisers,  from  Acheson  to 
Rostow.  share  these  obsessions;  congressmen 
declaim  them;  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
American   people   confess   them. 

The  creation  of  this  national  paranoia  is  a 
responsibility  which  almost  all  of  us  share: 
political  parties  and  leaders,  the  press,  the 
church,  the  school  and  the  Academy.  And  as 
most,  or  all.  of  these  have  some  responsi- 
bility for  creating  or  permitting  the  situa- 
tion which  now  provides  the  logic  for  the 
abuse  of  presidential  power,  all  share  respon- 
sibility for  reeducating  Presidents,  congress- 
men, editors,  and  the  American  people  about 
the  dangers  Implicit  In  the  arrogance  of  power 
and  the  danger  of  ideological  obsessions. 
Until  the  forces,  motives  and  fears  which 
underlie  the  exercise  and  the  rationale  of  ex- 
cessive presidential  power  are  dissipated,  we 
vilU  not  abate  that  power. 

This  Is  a  hard  Job  and  may  be  an  Impos- 
sible one.  But  Is  It  really  harder  to  wean  the 
American  people  from  their  obsessions  and 
educate  them  to  the  realities  of  world  politics 
than  It  is  to  cut  back  on  presidential  powers 
by  constitutional  or  political  means? 

Abuse  of  power  by  Presidents  Is  a  reflec- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  consequence,  of  abuse  of 
power  by  the  American  people  and  nation. 
For  almost  two  decades  now  we  have  misused 
our  vast  jKiwer.  We  misused  our  economic 
power,  not  least  in  itssoclatlng  economic  with 
military  assistance  and  military  with  eco- 
nomic support,  and  in  imposing  economic 
sanctions  iigalnst  nations  who  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  us  about  trade  with  our 
"enemies."  We  misused  our  political  power 
by  trying  to  force  neutrals  onto  our  side  in 
the  cold  war  and  by  bringing  pressure  on 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  to  support  our 
.short.sighted  jiolicy  i>t  excluding  China  from 
the  United  NationE.  We  have  grossly  misused 
our  political  power — if  it  may  be  called 
th.it — by  planting  the  CIA  In  some  60  coun- 
tries to  carry  on  its  work  of  subversion.  We 
have  misused  our  military  power  in  forcing 
OUT  v^•eapons  t  n  scores  of  nations  around  the 
globe,  maintaining  military  organizations 
and  alliances  like  NATO  and  SEATO — the 
first  of  which  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  the 
second  of  which  never  had  any  usefulness  to 
begin  with,  .^nd  we  are  now  engaged  In  a 
monstrous  misuse  of  power  in  waging  war 
on  a  distant  people  that  does  not  accept  our 
ideology.  We  have  even  misused  our  moral 
jxiwer.  by  bringing  pressure  on  former  allies 
and  associates  to  join  us  in  the  cold  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  China;  and 
history  may  yet  find  the  United  States 
chiefly  responsible  for  exacerbating  the  dis- 
unity of  Germany  and  the  division  between 
East  and  West  by  exploiting  Germany  for 
cold  war  purjxjses.  That  seems  to  be  the  de 
G.iulle  Interpretation  of  our  role  in  Europe, 
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and  de  OauUe  is  more  often  right  than 
wrong. 

As  we  have  greater  power  than  any  other 
nation,  bo  we  should  display  greater  modera- 
tion in  using  it  and  greater  humility  In 
Justifying  It.  We  display  neither  moderation 
nor  humility,  but  immoderation  and  that 
arrogance  of  power  which  Senator  Fulbright 
has  BO  eloquently  denounced. 

In  the  long  run,  then,  the  abuse  of  the 
executive  power  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  abuse  of  national  power.  If  we  subvert 
world  order  and  destroy  world  peace  we  must 
Inevitably  subvert  and  destroy  i^ur  own 
political  institutions  hrst.  This  we  are  now 
In  the  process  of  doing. 


MICHIGAN  INDUSTRY  SELLS  TO 
■WORLD  MARKETS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  President  Johnson  announced  a 
comprehensive  program  aimed  at  bring- 
ing our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments into  equilibrium.  Most  of  the 
public  attention  has  centered  on  the 
proposed  travel  limitations,  and  on  the 
mandatory  foreign-investment  controls. 
One  vital  element  of  the  program  has 
been  somewhat  overlooked — the  expan- 
sion of  American  exports  throughout  the 
world.  Michigan  companies  have  long 
recognized  that  exports  not  only  help 
our  balance  of  payments,  they  also  gen- 
erate jobs  and  profits.  For  example,  last 
summer,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce sponsored  a  trade  show  in  Mex- 
ico City  for  American  manufacturers. 
Ex-Cello-O  Corp.,  a  Detroit  manufac- 
turing firm,  exhibited  its  milk-packing 
machine.  On-the-spot  sales  amounted  to 
$87,000,  and  the  company  has  estimated 
that  in  the  12  months  following  the  show 
additional  export  sales  of  $400,000  will 
be  realized  as  a  direct  result  of  partici- 
pation in  the  Mexico  City  show.  In  an- 
other case,  two  Michigan  firms  went  into 
the  Fourth  International  Engineering 
Show,  held  in  Melbourne.  Australia,  last 
August.  American  participation  in  the 
exhibition  was  arranged  by  the  Com- 
merce Department.  Electro  Arc  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  is  a  small 
business,  and  was  new  to  the  Australian 
market.  Twelve-month  estimates  for 
sales  following  the  show  come  to  $120,000 
for  this  company,  with  floor  sales  of 
$13,000.  Perhaps  equally  important,  the 
company  was  able  to  select  three  busi- 
ness agents  to  handle  its  line  of  products 
in  Australia.  The  other  Michigan  com- 
pany that  went  to  the  Australia  show 
was  Jiffy  Tool  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Royal 
Oak.  This  small  business  was  also  enter- 
ing the  Australian  market  for  the  first 
time.  Floor  sales  amounted  to  $4,000  and 
12-month  projections  come  to  $50,000 
as  a  result  of  the  company's  participa- 
tion in  the  engineering  show.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  Michigan  firms  competing 
in  world  markets  is  a  tribute  to  both 
Michigan  businessmen  and  Michigan 
workers,  and  I  congratulate  the  three 
companies  on  their  fine  showing  in  the 
field  of  exports. 


aware  of  how  much  we  rely  on  our  sec- 
retaries. As  I  was  once  a  secretary,  I  can 
claim  great  empathy  with  the  secretaries 
of  today  for  I,  too,  realize  the  difference 
between  being  a  good  secretary,  who  has 
the  qualities  of  loyalty,  initiative,  and 
accuracy,  and  the  secretary  who  is  just 
earning  a  living. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  Secretaries  Week,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation International,  is  being  observed 
for  the  17th  consecutive  year  from  April 
21  through  April  27,  with  April  24  high- 
lighted as  Secretaries  Day. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  importance  of  an 
efficient  secretary,  as  each  of  us  is  fully 


AMERICANS  ARE  DESTROYING 
AMERICA— ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
EZRA  TAFT  BENSON 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
address  earlier  this  montii  by  Hon.  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culiure.  at  the  general  conference  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  forcefully 
and  eloquently  discusses  the  serious  dan- 
f^ers  which  are  threatening  this  Nation 
from  within. 

Mr.  Ben.son  emphasizes  and  wains 
against  the  grave  perils  that  arise  when 
Government  condones  the  breakdown  of 
law  and  order,  and  he  explains  many 
forces  which  work  against  the  proper 
functioning  of  law  enforcement  agencies. 

One  especially  grievous  commentary 
refers  to  a  decline  of  U.S.  morals  and 
predicts  the  consequences  of  national 
complaisance.  It  reads  as  follows: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  future  Is  from  bombs  or  guided  mis- 
siles. I  do  not  think  our  civilization  will  die 
that  'way.  I  think  it  v.ill  die  when  ■we  no 
longer  care — when  the  spiritual  forces  that 
make  us  wish  to  be  right  and  noble  die  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  when  we  disregard  the 
importance  of  law  and  order. 

That,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  explains  and  gives 
ample  justification  for  the  title  of  his 
.stirring  and  timely  address,  "Americans 
Are  Destroying  America."  If  we  lose  our 
freedom,  if  our  Nation  is  destroyed,  it 
will  be  because  of  internal  forces  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  subversion,  and  lawless- 
ness, rather  than  by  conquest  or  assault 
from  an  enemy  from  without.  These  in- 
ternal forces  are  today  challenging  and 
weakening  the  vitality,  .stamina,  and 
tenacity  of  our  national  will  and  resolve. 

I  believe  there  is  in  former  Secretary 
Benson's  remarks  an  important  message 
for  every  citizen  in  our  Nation,  for  we 
must  remember  that  only  by  upholding 
and  sustaining  the  moral  principles  upon 
which  our  Republic  was  founded  can  we 
expect  our  Nation  to  remain  strong  and 
retain  its  position  of  world  leadership. 
Unless  we  can  preserve  law  and  order 
and  maintain  a  safe  society,  we  cannot 
survive — our  liberties  will  perish. 

Another  peril  to  our  internal  security 
lies  in  unsound  and  extravagant  fiscal 
policies — the  habit  of  deficit  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  highly 
imperative  for  our  future  security  and 
welfare  that  this  Nation  return  to  and 
consistently  pursue  fiscal  policies  that 
are  sound  and  sane.  With  regular  annual 
programs  of  deficit  spending,  and  with  a 
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contiimally  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments that  is  ilutkiiib;  world  confidence 
In  the  soundness  of  the  dollar,  our  Oov- 
ernment.  In  lis  fiscal  policies.  Is  traveling 
down  a  dangerous  road — one  that  can 
easily  lead  to  economic  disaster 

Mr  President.  I  regard  Mr  Benson's 
speech  as  both  provocative  and  profound. 
I  believe  it  should  be  read  by  every 
American  citizen  and  I  hope  the  central 
truth  It  conveys  that  Americans,  by  their 
lack  of  self-dlsclpline.  by  their  apathy 
and  indilTerence.  and  by  their  lack  of  will 
and  resolve  can  succeed  m  desiroyinK 
America 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con.sent. 
Mr  President,  that  the  address  of  the 
Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Henson  to  which  I 
have  referred,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 

There  bemi;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
a.s  follows: 

.\MEiiir*NS    Are    Dcstroyino    .\Mriiio\ 
\.\i\    .iddresa    fry    Ezrn    Tult    B*n3on.    :it    Uie 

Ijatn    .\ninml   Ueneral   Conference  of   the 

Crmrch     '<t     Jesus     Christ     o.'     I.i»tter-aay 

S.untB.  .\prll  6.    1968.  Mormon  Tubern.^cle, 

Salt  Ltike  City.  Utah) 

We  live  in  .i  time  .f  crisis.  Never  since  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  has  '^ls  nation  faced 
such  oruical  days  .\mencans  are  destroying 
.America 

Members  of  the  Church  of  Jeeus  Christ  of 
I^itter-Uay  Saints— the  Mormon  Church- 
believe  that 

governments  were  instituted  of  OocJ 
for  the  benefit  uf  man;  .ind  that  he  holds 
men  .iccountable  fur  U^eir  :icts  m  relation  to 
them,  both  m  making  '..iws  and  >idmlni.^ter- 
!ng  them  f  >r  the  s^ood  md  safety  of  society, 
that  no  government  can  exist  in 
pea^e  r-xcept  such  laws  .ire  framed  and  held 
inviolate  .1*  will  secure  to  each  Individual  the 
free  exercise  uf  conscience,  the  right  and 
control  of  property,  and  the  protection  of 
life 

that  All  governments  neceasarlly 
require  or.ll  officers  and  magistrates  to  en- 
force 'he  :aws  if  he  sjtixie:  aucj^rhat  such  as 
will  .idminister  the  law  in  equity'~m»d  justice 
should  tie  sought  .*  ^r  and  upheld  by  tn*  voice 
of  the  people 

.  .  .ind  that  all  men  .\re  bound  to 
sustain  and  uphold  t.he  respective  govern- 
ments in  which  they  reside  while  protected 
m  their  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  by 
the  laws  of  such  governments;  and  that 
.tedition  and  rebellion  are  unbecoming  every 
citizen  thus  protected,  and  hould  be  pun- 
\sh.ed  accordingly.  "    ^DScC   134   1.  2    3    51 

No  people  can  maintain  freedom  unles* 
their  political  Institutions  are  founded  upon 
faith  in  God  and  belief  in  the  existence  -A 
moral  law.  God  has  endowed  men  with  cer- 
tain  unalienable  rights  and  no  legislature 
and  no  maj.jrity.  however  great,  may 
naorally  limit  or  destroy  these  The  function 
of  government  is  to  protect  life  liberty  .ind 
property  and  anything  more  or  leas  than  this 
Is  usurpation  and    >ppre«slon 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
prepared  and  adopted  by  ourageous  men 
acting  under  inspiration  from  the  Almighty. 
It  Is  a  solemn  contract  between  the  people* 
of  the  States  <jt  this  Nation  which  all  officer* 
of  government  are  under  duty  lo  .jbey  The 
eternal  moral  laws  expressed  therein  must 
be  adhered  to  t  individual  liberty  will 
perish  It  IS  the  responsibility  i.>f  government 
to  punish  -rime  and  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration '>f  j'ajttlce  and  to  protect  the  right 
and  control  of  property. 

But  today  these  ba»*<:  principles  uid  i  in- 
cepts are  being  flaunted  disregarded  and 
challenged,  even  by  men  in  high  places. 
Through  the  exercise  of  political  expediency 


the  government  Is  cJiidwiUng  the  liieakdown 
of   i.iw   and  ..'rder 

Law  enforcement  In  America  Is  at  the 
point  of  crisis  A  recent  Life  Line  broadcast 
WBrned   that 

•  In  Chicago  64  men  quit  the  police  force 
in  one  morth  Bultlmore  has  .360  police  va- 
cancies Washington  D  C  Is  1230  men  short 
of  Its  authorized  complement  And  cities  all 
over  the  country  are  desjierately  seeking 
recruits 

Police  aren't  ktrllting;  they're  ciulttlng 
and  It  is  undentt-indable  They're  being  de- 
ii:friU/.ed  by  the  hostile  attitudes  of  the 
p  U.cilly-mlndrd  uipreme  Court  They're 
being  demoralized  by  »  weird  penal  »ystem 
Which  tte*i  hardened  crlmlnnl*  .ilmost  as 
f.ist   .1*   they're   arrented  Policemen   are 

demoralizwl  by  ulnnted  news  reporting,  dl.t- 
torled  facts  which  *how  police  activities 
from  the  criminals  side  .And  ihoy're  being 
demoraIl7.ed  by  an  avalanche  of  new  laws 
which  are  making  it  even  harder  to  convict 
the  guilty 

San  Uiego  Police  Chief  Wesley  B  Sharp 
warns  that  If  there  Isn  t  a  change,  the  in- 
crease in  crime  will  lead  to  anarchy  and 
criminals  will  control  the  nation'"  (Life 
L'H,-  trei-dam  Talk  No    53.  2  '2 '2  68i 

Edmund  Burke  the  great  Engluh  states- 
man   explained  that 

Men  -re  qualined  for  cuil  liberty  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  vipon  their  own  appetltos.-- 
In  proportion  as  their  love  ol  justice  Is  above 
their  rapacity.  -In  proportion  as  their  sound- 
ness and  lobrlety  of  understanding  is  above 
Iheir  •.aiiiu  .iiid  presumption  —in  prop<jrtion 
as  they  are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  uf  the  wUse  and  good,  in  preference 
to  the  flattery  of  knaves  society  cannot  ex- 
ist, unless  .1  controlling  power  upon  will  and 
appetite  be  placed  somewhere:  and  the  less 
of  It  there  us  within  the  more  there  must  be 
without  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  con- 
stitution of  things,  that  men  of  intemper- 
ate minds  cannot  be  free  Their  passions 
forge  their  tetters  \Works  4  b\2.  PPN  S 
p    33  I 

I  do  not  believe  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  future  Is  from  bombs  or  guided  missiles 
I  do  not  think  our  civilization  will  die  that 
way  I  think  it  will  die  when  we  no  longer 
rare  -when  the  spiritual  forces  that  make 
us  wish  to  be  right  and  noble  die  In  the 
hearts  "(  men  when  we  disregard  the  Im- 
portance of  law  and  carder 

If  .American  freedom  is  lost  -  If  America  is 
destroyed— If  our  blood-bought  freedom  is 
surrendered — it  will  be  because  "f  Ameri- 
cans What  s  more.  It  will  probably  not  be 
only  the  work  of  subversive  and  criminal 
Americans  The  Benedict  .Arnolds  will  not  be 
the  only  ones  to  forfeit  our  freedom 

At  what  point,  then,  is  the  .ipproach  uf 
danger  to  be  expected''"  asked  .Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  .inswered.  If  It  ever  reaches  us.  it 
must  spring  up  among  us  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher, 
as  a  nation  uf  freemen,  we  must  live  through 
ail  time  or  die  by  suicide  '  (Springfield.  Ill  . 
Jan   27   1837    P  P  N  S  .  p  6'2  I 

If  America  is  destroyed.  It  may  be  by 
.Americans  who  salute  the  flag,  sing  the  Na- 
tional .Anthem,  march  in  patriotic  parades, 
cheer  Fourth  of  July  speakers  normally 
good  .Americans,  but  Americans  who  fall  to 
comprehend  what  is  required  to  keep  our 
country  strong  and  free — .Americans  who 
have  been  lulled  away   into  a  false  security. 

Great  natloivs  are  never  conquered  from 
outside  unless  they  are  rotten  inside  Our 
greatest  national  problem  today  Is  erosion. 
n(jt  'he  erosion  of  the  soil  but  erosion  of  the 
national  morality — erosion  of  traditional 
enforcement  of  law  and  order 

Theodore  Rcxjeevelt  said  The  things  that 
will  destroy  America  are  prosperity  at  any 
price,  peace  at  any  price,  ."^.tfety  first  Instead 
of  duty  first,  and  love  of  soft  living  and  the 


Kct-rich-qulck  theory  of  life."  {The  Red  Car- 
pr'    p   .'115  I 

In  this  blessed  land  we  have  exalted  se- 
curity, comfort  and  ease  above  freedom  If 
we  dwelled  at  length  on  the  in;iny  things 
that  are  disturbing  In  the  life  cf  America 
lo<l  ly  we  might  well  become  discouraged 
I  mention  only  a  few  uf  the  reported  star- 
tling evidences  of  our  national  illness  — our 
moral  erosion. 

There  Is  a  decline  of  US  morals  and  moral 
fibre  a  turning  to  pleasure  and  away  trnm 
hard  work  and  high  standards  of  the  past 

There  is  a  growing  worry  in  our  unlver- 
siiu.'s  i.ivcr  cheating  m  examlnatinns 

N.Ulon-wlde  juvenile  delinquencies  .show 
an  R.fold  increase  since  I'JSO 

There  Is  a  500-mllllon  dolla-  smut  Industry 
in  this  country  causing  youngsters  to  wrestle 
wl'  h  standards  of  value 

America  Is  the  biggest  market  fur  narcotics 

.Although  we  consider  otirselves  a  people 
who  believe  in  !.iw  and  order,  we  have  seen 
much   evidence  of   the  passion   of   the   mob 

Riots  have  occurred  In  137  dlflerent  cities 
and  towns  In  33  months  resulting  In  IJii 
deaths,  including  12  police  officers  slain: 
3  623  other  persons  injured:  28  932  arrested 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  property 
damage 

Crime  In  US  Is  up  88'  in  seven  years— 
rNing  nearly  nine  times  faster  than  popu- 
lation—up 16'  per  year  according  to  the 
FBI  Crime  costs  some  $20  billion  a  year  and 
less  than  2r  i>f  reported  crimes  result  In 
arrests  and  less  than  '  ,  of  those  In  con- 
victions 

In  'he  midst  of  .i  cold  war  and  preparation 
for  a  possible  shooting  war  <A  .■survival,  we 
have  faced  651  strikes  at  iiiis,sil(>  bases  in 
si.\  vears 

The  U  S  Government  has  racked  up  a 
shameful  record  of  31  Treasury  deficits  In 
the  past  35  years 

The  sky-rocketing  cost  of  the  welfare  state 
increased  in  8  vears  from  6  9  billion  to  '20  3 
billion  dollars  In  1961  and  stood  at  87  billion 
578  million  in  1966 

There  are  over  7  700  CiOO  people  on  reliei 
in  federal,  .--tate,  and  local  programs 

During  the  past  33  years  our  budget  has 
Increased  20  times  ever  and  our  national  debt 
has  increased  from  J16  billion  to  an  admitted 
f324  bilUnn  —  iiddmg  nccrued  liabilities  pay- 
able in  the  future,  our  real  indebtedness 
exceeds  $1  trillion  or  an  average  Indebted- 
ness of  $5  200  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child   in   the  United  .'^•uites 

Our  present  federal  debt  is  equal  to  a 
first  mortgage  of  $10  000  on  all  owned  homes 
in  the  country  and  Is  reported  to  exceed  the 
combined  debt  of  all  countries  of  the  world 
.Annual  interest  on  the  soaring  national  debt 
Is  over  $15  billion— only  defense  and  wel- 
fare are  higher. 

.American  currencies  are  weaker  than  those 
of  Germany  and  Japan  who  were  defeated 
inJLVorl'i  War  II 

Inflation  has  struck  a  .serious  blow  to  the 
value  of  the  .American  dollar 

We  ccntmue  to  move  m  the  direction  of 
more  federal  intervention,  more  concentra- 
tion "f  jKJWt-r  more  s(>enQing.  more  Mxmp. 
more  paternalism,  more  state-Ism.  i  U  !^.  News 
and  World  Report  February  5.  1968;  An  ad- 
dress by  Dr  Ernest  L  Wilkinson.  BYU.  April 
21  1966:  Whtt>ier  Americz.  Senator  Everett 
Dlrksen.  Dec  15.  1967:  Dr  James  C.  Dolley. 
Unlversitv  (f  Texas  i 

The  present  shocking  .•situation  was 
summed  up  succinctly  by  J  Edgar  Hoover 
in  the  .April  1967  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  in  these  words 

'Morality  integrity,  law  and  order,  and 
other  cherished  principles  of  our  great  heri- 
tage are  battling  for  survival  In  many  com- 
munities today  They  are  under  constant 
attack  from  degrading  and  corrupting  In- 
fluences which.  If  not  halted,  will  sweep  away 
every  vestige  of  decency  and  order  remaining 
In  our  society  ■ 
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A  recent  Issue  of  the  well-known  and 
highly  respected.  Babson's  Washington  Fore- 
cast Letter,  carried  a  four-page  SpeciaJ  Sup- 
pienient   which  concluded  as  follows: 

■  Whom  are  we  to  Indict  for  sparking  this 
chaos  In  America?  Are  the  prime  defendants 
the  .Stokely  Carmlchaels.  the  H.  Rap  Browns, 
the  hippies,  the  draft -card  burners,  the 
peaceniks,  the  juvenile  tkllnquents.  the  rab- 
ble rou.sers,  the  Commies  who  have  gained 
respect.ibiUty  as  "honest  dissenters'?  Cer- 
t.iinly.  most  of  tliese  could  be  brought  before 
the  bar  of  justice  to  answer  charges  of  law 
violations  .   .  .  and  they  should  be. 

"However,  there  Is  a  stronger,  truer  bill 
(.f  Indictment  which  may  be  drawn  against 
tliose  who  have  Invited  the  bloody  blackmail 
of  .America  by  permitting,  even  encouraging, 
mounting  cull  disobedience  .  .  ." 

.And  then  the  article  names  names  of  men 
of  national  [iromlnence  and  continues, 
"These  men  of  power,  prestige,  and  great  In- 
fluence In  the  iKilltlcal  structure  of  America 
have  permitted  the  concept  of  'freedom  of 
speech'  to  be  expanded  to  Include  subversion, 
intimidation,  sedition,  and  Incitement  to 
riot:  they  have  condoned  the  distortion  of 
'academic  freedom'  to  encompass  the  adul- 
teration of  young  minds  with  Communist 
doctrine  and  the  disintegration  of  a  well-dis- 
ciplined educational  system:  they  have  al- 
lowed 'freedom  of  assembly'  to  mushroom 
Into  disruption  of  peaceful  activity,  mob 
rule.  riot,  and  Insurrection. 

"Unless  those  In  authority  in  the  United 
Stiites  can  be  Influenced  to  abandon  the 
suicidal  course  on  which  they  have  em- 
barked— or  unless  they  can  be  replaced  by 
men  who  will — we  cannot  hope  to  restore 
In  our  nation  the  kind  of  domestic  peace 
and  order  which  has  made  our  many  genera- 
tions proud  to  be  Americans  .  .  .  living  In  a 
lajid  of  freedom,  security,  opportunity,  and 
Justice  under  law. 

"The  crisis  we  now  face  is  the  most  serious, 
the  most  dangerous.  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  Each  of  us  must  diligently  employ 
our  Influence  and  our  effort — In  speech,  let- 
ters, and  at  the  ballot  box — to  help  set 
straight  the  way." 

The  facts  are  clear.  Our  problem  centers 
in  Washington.  DC,  And  this  applies  to  the 
administration  of  both  political  parties.  In 
the  words  of  James  Madison,  "Since  the  gen- 
eral civilization  of  mankind,  I  believe  there 
are  more  instances  of  the  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  the  people  by  gradual  and  silent 
encroachments  of  those  In  power,  than  by  vi- 
olent and  sudden  usurpations."  (Elliot's  De- 
bates 3:87:  P.PJJ.S.,  p.  104) 

If  America  is  to  withstand  these  influences 
and  trends,  there  must  be  a  renewal  of  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers,  an  appreciation  of 
the  American  Way  of  Life,  a  strengthening 
of  muscle  and  sinew  and  the  character  of  the 
nation.  America  needs  puts  as  well  as  guns. 
National  character  is  the  core  of  national 
defense. 

Could  many  of  our  ills  today  have  resulted 
from  our  failure  to  train  a  strong  citizenry 
from  the  only  source  we  have — the  boys  and 
girls  of  each  community?  Have  they  grown 
up  to  believe  in  politics  without  principle, 
pleasure  without  conscience,  knowledge  with- 
out plfort.  wealth  without  work,  business 
without  morality,  science  without  humanity, 
worsliip  without  sacrifice. 

In  recent  months  a  nationwide  survey  of 
hii:h  school  and  college  students  has  been 
conducted.  Tlie  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  reveals  that; 

41  percent  believe  that  freedom  of  the 
pre.ss  should  be  cancelled. 

53  percent  believe  in  government  owner- 
ship of  banks,  railroads,  and  steel  companies. 

(12  percent  said  that  the  government  had 
i:ie  re;iponsibility  to  provide  jobs. 

62  percent  thought  a  worker  should  not 
I  roduce  all  that  he  can. 

Gl  percent  rejected  the  profit  Incentive  as 
necessary  to  the  survival  of  free  enterprise. 


84  percent  denied  that  patriotism  Is  vital 
and  plays  an  impiortant  part  In  our  lives. 
(Bookmailer  News,  Vol.  10.  Nov.  1,  1965) 

Letters  which  come  to  my  desk  from  wor- 
ried patients,  deeply  concerned  by  what  is 
being  taught  to  their  children  In  Uie  schools. 
Is  shocking  to  say  the  least 

We  can  never  survive  unless  our  young 
people  understand  and  appreciate  our  Ameri- 
can system  which  lias  piven  more  of  the  good 
things  of  life  than  any  other  system  in  the 
world^unless  they  liave  a  dedication  that 
exceeds  the  dedication  of  the  enemy.  Charac- 
ter must  become  important  in  tills  country 
again.  The  old  essentials  of  honesty,  self- 
respect,  loyalty,  support  lor  l.iw  and  order, 
must  be  taught  the  younper  generation. 

I  appeal  to  people  everywhere,  young  and 
old.   to  heed    these  words  of  Dean   Allanpe: 

"I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man.  It 
is  my  right  to  be  uncommon.  I  seek  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  whatever  talents  God  pave 
me — not  security.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  kept 
citizen,  humbled  and  dulled  by  having  the 
state  look  after  me.  I  want  to  take  the  cal- 
culated risk;  to  dream  and  lo  build,  lo  fail 
and  to  succeed.  I  refuse  lo  barter  Incentive 
for  a  dole.  I  prefer  the  challenges  of  life  to 
the  guaranteed  existence:  the  thrill  of  ful- 
fillment to  the  stale  calm  of  Utopia  I  will  not 
trade  freedom  for  beneflcience  nor  my  dig- 
nity for  0  handout.  I  will  never  cower  before 
any  earthly  master  nor  bend  'o  any  threat. 
It  is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect,  proud  and 
unafraid:  to  think  and  act  myself,  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  my  creations  and  to  face  the  world 
boldly  and  say— "This,  with  God's  help,  1 
have  done."  All  this  is  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American." 

Those  of  us  conscious  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  must  act  and  act  now.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  Uikes  something  spec- 
tacular to  get  folks  excited,  like  a  burning 
house.  Nobody  notices  one  that  is  simply 
decaying.  But  In  America  today  we  not  only 
have  decaying  but  burning  before  our  very 
eyes.  How  much  we  need  hearts  today  who 
win  respond  to  the  inspiring  words  of  the 
poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whlttier: 

"Where's  the  manly  spirit 
Of    the    true-hearted    and    the    unshackled 

gone? 
Sons  of  old  freemen,  do  we  but  inherit  their 

name  alone? 
Is   the  old  Pilgrim   spirit   quench'd   within 

us? 
Stoops  the  proud  manhood  of  our  souls  so 

low, 
That   Mammon's   lure   or   Party's    wile    can 

win  us  to  silence  now? 
Now,    when    our    land    to    ruin's    brink    is 

verging. 
In  God's  name  let  us  speak  while  there  is 

time; 
Now,   when   the  padlocks    for   our    lips   are 

forging. 
Silence  Is  a  Crime." 

( The  FTceman.  July  1967.  p.  413 ) . 

Our  priceless  heritage  is  threatened  today 
as  never  before  in  our  lifetime:  from  with- 
out by  the  forces  of  Godless  communism  and 
at  home  by  our  complacency  and  by  the 
insidious  forces  of  the  socialist-conxmunist 
conspiracy  with  the  help  of  those  who  would 
abandon  the  ancient  landmarks  set  by  our 
fathers,  and  take  us  down  the  road  to  de- 
struction. It  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who 
warned  that;  "Nothing  is  m&re  common  than 
for  a  free  people,  in  times  of  heat  and  vio- 
lence, to  gratify  momentary  passions,  by  let- 
ting into  the  government,  principles  and 
precedents  which  afterwards  prove  fatal  to 
themselves."  [Alexander  Ilavulton  and  the 
Founding  of  the  Nat'.on.  p.  4G2,  P.P.N. S  p 
21) 

Serious  and  concerned  citizens  everywhere 
are  asking,  "Can  we  cope  with  these  threaten- 
ing realities?"  Yes  we  can.  If  we  would  allow 
the  local  police  to  do  their  job  they  could 
handle  the  rioting  and  looting.  Yes.  uc  can. 


if  we  have  the  courage  and  llie  wisdom  to 
return  to  basic  concepts,  to  recall  the  spirit 
of  the  founding  fathers  and  accept  whole- 
heartedly these  words  of  Thomas  Paine  whose 
writings  helped  so  much  to  .-itlr  people  to 
action  dunnp  the  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution when  he  said: 

"These  are  tlie  times  that  try  men's  souls, 
nie  sunimer  soldier  and  the  .^uiishiiie  p.itriot 
will  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service 
ot  his  country:  but  lir  lli.''.t  stands  it  now. 
dfserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  e.isily  con- 
quered: >ct  we  have  this  consolation  with 
us.  that  tlie  harder  the  conflict,  tlie  more 
glorious  llie  triumph.  What  we  obtain  1.00 
cheap,  we  esteem  loo  liphtly;  'tis  dearncis 
only  that  gives  everything  its  value.  Hea\en 
knows  how  to  jiut  a  projier  price  upon  Hk 
pocKls;  and  It  would  be  stranpe  Indeed,  if  so 
celestial  an  article  as  Ireedom  should  not 
be  hlphly  rated."  i7'/ic  Polilu-al  Works  of 
'lliomas  Pame.  p.  55 » 

As  American  citizens  who  love  freedom, 
we  must  return  to  a  respect  for  national  mor- 
ality— respect  for  law  and  order.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  safety  lor  us  and  our  posterity. 
Tlie  hour  is  late,  the  time  is  short.  We  must 
begin  now,  in  earnest,  and  invite  God's  bless- 
ings on  our  effort-s. 

The  United  Staus  should  be  a  bastian 
of  real  freedom.  We  should  not  support  the 
world's  greatest  evil,  the  CJcxiless,  socialist- 
communist  conspiracy  that  seeks  to  destroy 
all  we  hold  dear  as  a  great  Christian  nation 
and  to  promote  insidiously  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  and  the  erosion  of  our 
morality. 

With  God's  help  we  must  return  to  those 
ba-sic  concepts,  those  eternal  verities,  the  rule 
of  law  and  order  upon  which  this  nation 
was  established.  With  an  aroused  citizenry 
and  the  help  of  Almighty  God  it  can  be 
accomplished.  God  grant  it  may  be  so.  I 
liumbly  pray. 


LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lif-'hted  that  the  local  law  enforcement 
officers'  compensation  bill,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  has  been  signed  into  law.  It 
provides  compensation  to  any  local  po- 
liceman who  is  disabled,  or  to  his  sur- 
vivors if  he  is  killed,  while  apprehending 
jjersons  suspected  of  having  committed 
a  Federal  crime. 

The  measure  is  one  of  .simple  justice. 
I  worked  for  its  passage  in  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Lo- 
cal law  enforcement  officers  often  sup- 
plement the  activities  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  personnel,  which  lessens  the 
need  for  a  larger  Federal  force.  In  per- 
forming this  duty,  local  officers  are 
sometimes  severely  injured  or  killed. 

This  is  reason  enough  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  some  responsi- 
bility toward  the  local  agencies,  whkh 
very  often  are  able  to  maintain  only  min- 
imal compensation  programs.  It  is  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  local  police  forces  in  the 
Nation's  fight  against  crime. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  following 
items:  an  editorial  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  22,  1968;  an  article 
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bv  Max  F:  iiiiktl  published  in  thf  Nfw 
York  Ttme  of  April  21;  and  the  text  of  a 
.six-ech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Wal- 
ter L  Gordon,  of  Canada  entitled  "The 
Wiir  in  Vietnam  ■ 

Ther.'  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FUcord. 
a*  follows: 

[From   Oie   New   Y'.rlc   Tlmfs    Apr    22,    Ui6a| 
Hagci  iNG  Over  WHr.Rc  To  T»i.k 

Much  of  the  trHfliedy  of  the  Vietnam  war 
stems  ffom  Uie  tendency  on  both  tildes  to 
uive»t  relatUely  minor  differences  with  such 
cosmic  sisrnlflcance  that  compromise  becomes 
.ilmost  impoealble  without  losa  of  face  or 
even  sacrltlce  of  national  honor  This  ten- 
dency to  maifnlfv  whAt  should  he  simple  Is- 
sues into  extremely  troublesome  one«  la  cur- 
rently stalling  selection  of  .i  site  for  pre- 
liminary pence  t.illcs 

Both  Hanoi  and  Washmcton  s>tUl  seem 
more  interested  In  vlndlcatlnR  their  own 
posltlorts  on  where  talks  shall  be  held  than 
in  cooperating  on  a  .-holce  th.-it  will  create 
•he  moet  promising  environment  tor  an  .ip- 
l>ro;wh  to  the  peace  table 

It  would  tiiB  disturbing  enough  if  the  ran- 
cor on  this  i^sue  were  merely  .in  indeT  of 
how  hard  it  will  be  to  get  .invwhere  in  re- 
soMng  the  intricate  problems  of  substance 
that  will  require  discussion  once  uegotiu- 
Mons  get  under  way  But  the  outlook  Is 
mule  much  worse  bv  ihe  imputations  of  bi«d 
f.uth  that  now  donvinnte  ne  public  state- 
ments exchanged  tav  both  sides 

The  suspicion  'n  Washington  n  that  North 
Vietnam,  by  Its  insistence  on  American  ac- 
ceptance of  Pnompenh  or  Warsaw  is  the 
meeting  site  is  trving  to  estAbluh  a  pattern 
of  LTnlted  States  surrender  for  the  negotia- 
tions themselves 

Substantial  as  lire  some  of  the  groimds  for 
this  tear,  the  vehemence  of  President  John- 
wins  past  otfers  to  go  anywhere  In  search 
of  peace  makes  It  easy  now  for  Hanoi  to 
deride  as  dupllcltv  the  <|ulte  valid  objections 
Washington  raises  to  t)oth   proposed  sites 

Some  of  the  en  Uternailve  iiles  put  tor- 
ward  by  Secretiirv  Rusk  are  obviously  propa- 
ganda suggestions,  open  from  the  Commu- 
lUst  view  to  precisely  the  reserv.itions  Wash- 
ington has  wiced  ibout  use  of  the 
C'.imbodlan  or  Polish  c.ipitils  It  is  time  for 
this  kind  of  gamesmanship  to  end — in  W.ish- 
ington  lUid  in  Hanoi  There  .vre  several  places 
in  Europe  or  Asia  where  talks  could  he  held 
without  humiliation  to  either  of  the  chief 
belligerents  or  their  allies 

The  apprehension  the  tug-ot-wiir  over  i 
•;it.e  has  brought  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  every  nation  was  reflected  In  Pope 
Paul  s  warrung  yesterday  that  peace  was  be- 
ing blocked  by  so  many  questions  of  pres- 
'Ue  .uid  by  an  insufflcient  sense  of  human 
orotherhood." 

All  the  considerations  that  Lent  urgency 
to  the  combatants'  decision  a  fortnight  .igo 
TO  try  to  find  a  way  to  the  conference  table 
gain  urgency  w-ith  each  upward  surge  in  the 
casualty  UstJs.  military  and  civilian.  It  is  the 
ultimate  tragedy  to  prolong  the  killing  be- 
ciiuse  stubborn  men  in  both  camps  cannot 
.igree  where  to  meet,  let  alone  what  to  do 
.liter  they  get  there. 

Prom  the  New  York  Times    Apr    21.    I968| 
Johnson  Pu\ts  a  Showdown  Hand 
(By  Max  Frankell 
Al-stin.    Tex  —The    tides    of    the    Paclflc 
Ocean    have    drawn    Lyndon    Johnson    ever 
westward   over    tJie   last    three   years.    They 
.i.ive    all ec ted    everything    he    lias    done    as 
Pre«iident.    cUuming   much   uf    his   .tttention 
I  lid  resources.  Some  would  .irgue  that  more 
■\:M\  anything  else,  they  filially  dragged  him 
..own.  Thus,  after  <llsclc«ir.g  his  withdrawal 
(rom  the  Presidential  race  three  weeks  .igo. 
Mr.  Johnsoii  immediately  •scheduled  yet  an- 
other Journey  across  hu  fateful  ocean' — his 


fifth  in  26  months— to  demonstrate  yet  again 
his  conviction  that  his  Pacific  course  was 
true  faithful  to  the  needs  .ind  traditions 
of  American  policy  and  unaltered  by  the 
partisan  ".torms  at  home 

Mr  Johnson  made  the  Journey  last  week. 
flying  to  Hawnll  for  t.ilks  with  his  Pacific 
military  commanders  ;it  Camp  smith  high 
liver  the  Pearl  Harbor  banc  that  lemalns  for 
him  the  symbol  of  his  country's  nw.\kenlng 
to  the  dangers  oi»  the  A?larv  front 

He  met  with  President  nuinK  Hee  Park 
of  South  Korea.  lhi»t  dl»tiii\t  little  country 
thnt  remains  for  him  both  the  inspiration 
and  the  vindication  of  American  military  In- 
tervention on  behalf  of  Asian  Irlenils 

But  Mr  Johnsim's  real  imrpose  was  to 
address  a  much  wider  ju<llence  nnd  he  re- 
vealed that  purpose  an  hour  before  he 
climbed  aboard  his  Jetborne  White  House 
for  the   flight   back  to  his  Texas  ranch 

The  President  went  lo  a  reception  honor- 
ing Mr  Park  and  there  in  mld-PaclBc.  he 
spoke  simultaneously  lo  the  Asian  and 
.\merlcan  shore?,-  to  the  Japanese  and  South 
Vietnamese  and  Thais  and  .\ustrallan3.  who 
have  been  nervously  asking  what  his  sched- 
uled retirement  meant  for  them,  and  to  his 
critics  .It  home  who  have  been  celebrating 
the  effectiveness  of  their  opposition  to  his 
policies  .ind  anticipating  u  major  with- 
drawal, perhap*  even  i>efore  Mr  Johnson 
leaves  the  White  House 

'■.\s  we  face  now  In  Vietnam,  hopefully,  a 
movement  from  war  lo  peace."  the  Presi- 
dent said  with  consldenible  passion.  "I  wish 
to  tell  .'11  "t  von.  niy  fellow  citizens,  and 
you.  my  friend  President  Park,  what  I 
deeply  believe 

•  I  deeply  believe  that  this  nation  will  con- 
tinue to  play  it.i  part  in  helping  to  protect 
and  to  develop  the  i.ew  .Vsla 

I  deeply  believe  that  my  successor,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  will  act  in  ways  that  will 
reflect  Americas  abiding  interest  in  .\sla's 
freedom    .ind    in    .^sla■s   security  ' 

.^SSURES    THE    ALLIES 

To  the  Koreans,  who  have  conrunltted  50.000 
troops  to  Vietnam  and  have  become  per- 
suaded that  they  themselves  are  again  under 
Communist  challenge,  to  the  Japanese,  who 
have  prospered  behind  an  .American  shield, 
to  the  Thais,  who  have  committed  them- 
selves wholeheartedly  to  the  American  side. 
to  the  .Australians  and  New  ZeaKinders.  who 
feel  that  Americans  in  the  Pacuic  are  their 
only  link  lo  the  security  .md  culture  of  the 
■  West' — to  all  these  and  others  Mr.  Johnson 
was  trying  to  explain  that  his  effort  to  reduce 
the  level  of  violence  in  Vietnam  was  tactical, 
not  strategic,  and  that  his  own  withdrawal 
from  politics  would  lead  to  an  adjustment, 
not  abandonment  of  his  nation's  Asian  pos- 
ture. 

Mr.  Johnson  thus  discussed  American 
politics  with  President  Park  and  even  In 
public  offered  a  fervent  rebuttal  lo  those 
who  have  tried  to  persu.ide  him  that  back- 
ward and  corrupt  Asian  societies  were  not 
worthy  of  American  blood  and  that  policies 
devised  successfully  in  Etirope  were  being 
ill-,tpplled  in  the  mire  of  the  .Asian  main- 
land. 

"The  commitments  of  America  in  Etirope 
and  Asia,  all  made  by  Congresses  and  Presi- 
dents before  my  .Administration,  are  color 
blind.'  he  said. 

They  run  with  the  security  of  the  nation 
and  with  our  basic  human  values  They  will 
remain  firm  n  the  years  ahead 

"The  days  are  long  gone  when  .Americans 
could  s.>y  that  Asians  are  not  our  kind  of 
[>eople 

■  People  who  love  peace  and  freedom, 
whiitever  their  color  or  national  origin,  .ire 
our  kind  of  people  The  nght  against  racism 
.md  bigotry  kn<iw»  no  International  Date- 
line" 

Mr.  Johnson's  critic*  and  countrymen  had 
best   not   underritte  this  Pacific   peroration 


Not  Just  rhetorical.  It  testifies  to  his  faith 
in  eventual  vindication  It  states  succinctly 
his  sense  of  justification  It  foreshadows  his 
objectives  in  the  power  that  still  belongs  to 
hl»  administration 

He  was  withdrawn  from  Presidential  poll- 
tics  It  ^ecm6  ilear  now.  lo  save  his  pollcv 
from  er'''5.lon  at  home,  not  to  abandon  it 
abroad  He  has  sparred  doggedly  with  Hanoi 
over  ,1  site  for  peace  tilks  to  prove  thut 
his  Interest  in  negotiation  does  not  tlov^  from 
desperation. 

He  told  his  military  commanders  In  Hawaii 
that  he  would  not  lie  duped  into  one-.sided 
tactical  concessions  at  the  conference  tabk< 
Tlirotigh  President  Park,  he  assured  his  allies 
that  their  Interests  and  counsel  would  guide 
him  at  thnt  t.ible. 

The  Korean  U-.ider  to  be  .sure  had  other 
concerns  ;is  v^'ell  He  was  troubled  by  the 
docile  .American  res|X)nse  to  the  Ncjrth 
Koreans'  seizure  of  the  spy  ship  Puiblo  Me 
fears  an  Irrational  North  Korean  adventure 
against  his  country  He  wa.s  not  certain  th.it 
the  United  Slates  w;is  prepared  or  able  to 
help  him  repel  future  attacks. 

But  Mr  Johnsiin.  with  his  words  and  very 
presence  :n  Hawaii,  tried  to  suggest  that 
.America  had  proved  her  mettle  In  the  Pii- 
clflc.  at  enormous  cost  and  pain. 

•These  lies,  these  memories"  of  battle,  he 
said,  "are  important.  They  are  as  much  a 
part  of  our   history  as  they  are  of  Korea's  " 

TllK     W\R     IN     \  IfTT.NAM 

I  wotild  like  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
the  war  111  Vietnam  — not  as  an  expert  who 
presumes  to  know  vihat  should  be  dotie  to 
end  it  nor  .as  a  member  ut  the  (lovernnient 
responsible  lor  foreign  policy — but  Ju.st  i> 
an  ordinary  Canadian  who  Is  deeply  troubled 
by  what  Is  going  on  I  share  this  concern 
with  a  great  many  others  in  this  country  In- 
cluding the  Prime  Minister,  the  .secret, iry  <■! 
State  lor  External  .Affairs.  Members  of  P.ir- 
Uamenl  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  university 
teachers  and  people  In  every  walk  of  life 

This  .same  concern  is  felt  by  people  in 
other  countries  including  V  Thant.  Secretary- 
deneral  of  the  United  Nations  and  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  It  Is  shared  by  many  highly 
placed  .\mericans  v^ho  have  had  the  courage 
to  .spe.ik  out  or  to  demonstrate  ag.unsi  tlic 
present  policies  of  their  government  I  am 
thinking  of  Senator  William  Fulbnght, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  U  S.  .Senate  Senator  Robert  K 
Kennedy.  Senator  George  McOovern  i.>t  South 
Dakota,  retired  generals  James  M  Gavin  and 
Matthew  B  Rldgway.  Reverend  Dr  F.utrene 
C.irson  Bl.ike  General  Sccretarv  oi  the  Wornl 
Council  of  Churches.  Walter  Llppmann  and 
Martin  Luther  King  ii.s  weU  as  by  a  |Lt,ila.xy  i  i 
university  teachers  ,ind  many  others. 

1  am  told  that  the  great  ma^.s  of  Canadians 
are  not  really  interested  in  this  war  in  far 
off  Asia:  that  they  feel  sale  and  comfortiblc 
and  are  looking  forward  to  visiting  Expo  and 
rt>  the  Centennial  celebrations.  If  this  be  trro 
then  surely  It  is  the  duty  of  their  leaders  in 
every  field  and  especially  of  those  in  politics 
to  bring  home  to  them  the  inherent  daiiger 
to  all  of  us  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam 
I'h.it   IS  what  1   propose  to  try   to  do  loaav 

No  Canadian  likes  to  criticize  the  United 
Stiles  or  the  policies  of  Us  government.  Ihe 
Ameri'.-aus  are  our  friends  and  neighbouis 
and  our  rel.itionships  with  them  are  warm. 
varied  and  extensive  Moreo\er.  we  v.ould  be 
wholly  dependent  on  our  American  allies  n 
there  should  be  an  attack  on  North  Amerlc.i 
This  was  brought  home  to  us  with  shocking 
clarity  In  October,  1962.  when  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  insisted  that  the  Lus- 
siaii  dlsm.mtle  the  nuclear  b.^ses  they  vere 
establishing  in  Cub.i. 

We  know  also  that  the  United  States 
did  not  seek  her  present  awesome  respon- 
sibilities as  the  leader  of  the  Western  World. 
She  now  finds  herself  in  a  position  where 
her  government  Is  forced  to  make  decisions 
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quickly  and  ciften  without  adequate  Infor- 
mation Sometimes  mistakes  are  made  and 
when  this  happens  the  US.  becomes  com- 
mitted to  policies  that  seem  to  go  from  bad 
to  worse  Governments,  like  Individuals,  do 
not  like  lo  confess  to  errors  or  to  change 
policies  once  embarked  upon  When  this 
happens  one  can  always  hope  that  some- 
thing will  turn  up  w,hlch  will  Justify  the 
iiriginal  decision. 

But  where  does  this  leave  the  Individual 
who  IS  convinced  tliat  present  policies  are 
wrong,  morally  and  m  every  other  way?  As 
I  have  said,  many  distinguished  Americans 
have  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Should  Canadians,  who 
are  just  as  horrified  by  what  is  going  on 
as  these  Americans,  speak  out  .as  well?  Or 
should  we  keep  silent  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  not  our  affair;  that  we  are  not  Involved 
in  any  direct  way  ourselves — except,  of 
course,  as  members  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission;  that  it  could  be  danger- 
ous for  us  a.s  a  nation  or  us  individuals  to 
criticize  the  U.S.  Government;  that  in 
Canada's  dependent  or  seml-satelllte  jxisl- 
tlon  vls-n-vts  the  US.,  the  better  part  of 
wifidom  would  be  silence'," 

I  suppose  the  imswer  to  these  queries 
depends  upon  our  individual  consciences 
and  our  concept  about  the  kind  of  world 
we  live  In.  It  was  the  general  reaction  against 
old  fashioned  views  of  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism which  left  France  without  support 
ill  her  war  in  Indo-China  in  the  late  forties 
and  early  hfiies 

It  was  the  feeling  that  governments  should 
not  any  longer  act  unilaterally  that  caused 
so  much  criticism  of  BriUiin  and  Prance 
over  the  Suez  affair  In  1956  and  of  the 
HiLsslan  Intervention  in  Hungary  In  the 
siume  year.  The  US.  was  on  the  side  of  the 
aneels  then. 

Perhaps  it  Is  similar  feelings  which  more 
recently  have  provoked  criticism  of  U.S.  pol- 
icies m  Santo  Domingo  and  Vietnam.  What- 
ever the  reasons  I  believe  all  of  us  have  a 
duty  to  rectird  our  concern — our  growing 
horror  if  you  will  — over  what  is  going  on  in 
V'icinam.  If  the  present  policy  ends  In  dis- 
aster the  extermination  of  millions  of  un- 
fortunate Vietn.-unese.  or  possibly  a  global 
nuclear  v^ar— ^>ur  failure  to  speak  out  against 
what  IS  happening  will  always  remain  on 
our  consciences— if  by  chance  we  happen 
U)  survive— and  so  It  should. 

Dr.  Blake,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Tnncs  of  April  27.  recently  put  this  far 
more  eloquently  than  I  can: 

"It  is  increasingly  a  unilateral  jxjllcy  and 
ktis  and  loss  supported  by  the  peoples  and 
governments  who  have  been  our  allies  in 
resisting  Communist  aggression.  Our  course 
ha.s  all  the  elements  of  high  tragedy.  More 
like  Hamlet  or  King  Lear  than  Macbeth  or 
Julius  Caesar,  unable  to  distinguish  friend 
from  toe.  c.iught  in  a  dilemma  which  makes 
any  decision  increasingly  difficult,  the  United 
States  seems  uj  l>e  stumbling  on  towards 
final  dis;ister. 

Our  high  ideals  more  and  more  suspected 
by  our  l>esl  friends  among  the  nations,  we 
find  our  position  successfully  attacked  by 
our  enemies  and  w,e  lind  ourselves  more  and 
more  isolated  from  cur  friends. 

"Even  those  covernments  who  share  our 
fear  of  Communist  aegression  dare  not  fully 
.iiid  publicly  support  us  because  of  the  al- 
most hysterical  lears  of  Iheir  people  of  what 
we  will  do  next. 

"In  tile  second  place  our  Vietnam  policy 
is  ATong  because  we  cannot  wm.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  we  cannot  obliterate  Viet- 
nam, north  and  south.  We  have  the  military 
power  to  do  Just  that.  But  when  the  swamps 
of  the  Mekong  delta  are  tilled  up  with  dead 
Vietnamese  and  when  the  flower  of  our 
youth  lies  dead  wTth  them,  what  victory  will 
have  been  won? 

"Force   cannot   obliterate   ideas.  The   more 


force  •ft'e  use  the  weaker  become  our  best 
ideals.  The  picture  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation  mobilizing  each  month  more  and  more 
of  lt«  unparalleled  technological  might  to 
bring  a  tiny,  long  suffering,  dark  skinned 
nation  to  capitulation  means  clearly  that 
the  more  we  win  the  more  we  lose  .-ind  each 
American  soldier  dead  or  wounded  is  a  useless 
sacrifice." 

To  nie  it  seems  that  US,  jxilicy  in  the 
Far  East  has  been  a  succession  of  uiihripjjy 
errors  beginning  with  a  gross  misconception 
of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  in  China  and  then 
failure  to  appreciate  the  relative  sirencth  of 
Mao  Tse-tung's  Communist  government 
which  took  power  In  194U. 

I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Far  E.-isl  in 
1954.  The  late  Carroll  Binder,  a  well  known 
American  publicist  ;ind  the  Editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  was  on  tlie  samp  trip 
and  on  his  return  recorded  his  opinions  in 
his  newspaper. 

He  had  this  to  say  .-itaout  U  S    policy: 

"I  cannot  recall  one  informed  person  with 
whom  I  talked  during  hundreds  of  conver- 
.^■lUions  who  personally  accepted  the  under- 
hint:  premise  of  United  Stales  policy  Uiwards 
China — th.'it  the  present  repinie  is  a  transient 
one  which  in  due  course  will  be  replaced  by 
o'lf  with  which  the  United  States  can  tre;it. 

"ROijardless  of  the  j'O.-ition  that  Is  t^iken 
ofScially  and  despite  personal  inlipalhy  to- 
wards Red  China,  every  person  with  whom  I 
have  talked  during  tlie  past  five  v,e;>ks  takes 
it  for  granted  that  tlic  j'resent  reuune  will 
endure  a  long  lime   " 

And  again: 

"The  present  United  States  policy  of  act- 
ing .Ts  though  the  Red  regime  is  a  transient 
one  and  of  supporting  Chiang's  feeble  but 
provocative  sallies  against  the  Red  regime 
IS  regarded  as  amateurish  and  potentially 
dangerous  by  virtually  everyone  I  met  on  this 
Journey. 

"It  is  believed  to  be  based  on  short-sighted 
domestic  political  considerations  instead  of 
the  long  term  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  other  free  nations.  The  Uiilt<>d  States 
is  poorly  situated  to  influence  the  course  of 
■world  affairs  at  a  critical  Juncture  of  his- 
tory so  long  as  a  large  part  of  the  free  world 
has  so  little  confidence  in  its  attitude  to- 
wards China  and  Chinas  neighbours," 

I  remember  quoting  Mr.  Binder  in  a  speech 
some  twelve  ye.irs  ago  and  then  remarking: 

"All  I  can  say  Is  that,  like  Mr.  Binder.  I 
did  not  meet  one  person  in  the  Far  East  w,ho 
agreed  with  present  United  States  policy. 
They  aU  thought  the  present  Communist 
government  would  remain  in  power  In  China 
for  a  long  time.  And  accordingly  that  present 
United  States  policy  is  wrong  Most  of  the 
people  we  t;ilked  with  were  sensible  enough 
to  agree  that  no  nation  as  ImporUinl  as  the 
United  States  can  be  expected  to  reverse  her 
policies  overnight.  Changes,  if  they  are  to 
come,  must  come  gradually  as  aiid  when 
public  opinion  becomes  prepared  for  them. 
And  cert.iinly  the  recent  series  of  provocative 
acts  by  the  Chinese  Communists  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  modify 
her  Far  Eastern  policy — even  if  her  princip.T.1 
leaders  were  disposed  to  do  so.  ( I  might  add 
that  many  of  the  people  we  talked  with 
thought  the  present  foreign  i^olicy  of  Com- 
munist China  is  deplorable.  They  blame  this 
largely  on  the  ignorance  of  the"  Communist 
leaders  about  the  rest  of  the  world.)" 

Since  that  time  U.S.  policy  towards  Red 
China  has  hardened  steadily.  The  same  is 
true — even  more  true  perhaps — of  Red  Chi- 
na's attitude  towards  the  United  States.  At 
the  official  level  the  leaders  of  both  nations 
seem  to  have  reached  an  almost  pathological 
stage   In  their  reactions   to   each   other. 

At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  have  become 
engaged  in  an  Ideological  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  formerly  their  principal  ally. 
and  in  what  appears  to  be  serious  upheavals 
at  home.  The  U.S.,  for  its  part,  has  become 


enmeshed  m  a  bloody  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
v^hich  cannot  be  JusUlied  on  either  moral 
or  strategic  grounds, 

.Senator  George  .McGovcrn  made  a  sjieech 
in  the  US  Senate  recently  about  U  S,  i)olicy 
111  Vietnam,  parts  of  which  were  rejxjrted  by 
the  New  York  Times  as  lollows: 

Our  deepening  involvement  in  Vietnam 
represents  the  most  tragic  diplomatic  and 
moral  l:iilure  in  our  national  exi)erieiice  I'he 
nilehtiest  nation  In  history  -a  nation  with  ,i 
^ilorious  democratic  tradition  b.ised  (.n  the 
dic-nity  and  brotherhood  of  man  — is  v,ith 
;ill(TCdly  good  motives  devastating  an  iin- 
I-ioverithed  little  state  and  ravishing  the  peu- 
jile  whose  freedom  we  would  protect, 

■  111  the  process  we  are  sacrificing  in.^ny 
of  .  ur  bravest  young  men.  wasting  v:Uuable 
I  •.'Sources.  ;,nd  ilireatenliig  the  i>e.ace  (jf  the 
world.  We  are  Ijcinp  pulled  step  by  step  Into 
a  Jungle  quicks. md  that  may  claim  our  sons 
and  the  sons  of  Asia  lor  years  to  come — a 
Icirliil  path  which  our  ablest  generals  have 
warned  aeainst  lor  decades.  Anyone  who 
commits  American  forces  to  a  hind  war  in 
Asia.'  said  the  late  General  Dous-'las  Mac- 
.Arthur.  "(jught  Ut  have  his  head  examined  '  " 

Senator  McGovern  went  on  to  say: 

"Communism  is  a  force  hostile  to  Ameri- 
can Ideals,  but  we  do  not  meet  its  challenge 
by  forclnc  an  American  solution  on  a  jieople 
still  In  search  ol  their  own  national  Identity. 
Mao  Tse-tung  may  have  claimed  that  "power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.'  but  that 
h.-is  not  been  the  chief  source  of  American 
jjower  in  the  world,  and  It  does  not  answer 
the  basic  yearning  of  the  people  i^f  Asia. 
After  all  the  dead  are  counted—  American 
and  Vietnamese- and  the  countryside  Is  laid 
waste,  we  will  have  accomplished  nothing. 
Having  sown  the  wind,  we  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind. 

"We  fight  in  Vietnam  not  for  any  enduring 
objective;  rather,  we  fight  because  ol  a 
liighly  questionable  notion  that  this  Is  the 
only  lionorable  course.  Implicit  In  our  Viet- 
nam invcjlvement  is  an  a.ssuinption  that  we 
may  be  ordained  to  play  Gcxl  In  -Asia  by 
settling  the  struggle  and  determining  the 
Ideology  of  the  people  of  that  continent" 

In  the  May  issue  of  The  Progrcasnc,  the 
.'■Senator  wrote  in  the  same  vein: 

"We  seem  bent  upon  saving  the  Vietnam- 
ese from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  even  If  we  have  to 
kill  them  and  demolish  their  countrv  to  do 
It." 

And  again — 

"Many  of  the  .Senate's  most  influential 
members,  including  the  chairmen  of  power- 
ful committees,  have  believed  for  years  that 
the  United  States  made  a  serious  mistake 
111  intervening  in  Vietnam — lir.tt  by  trying  to 
defeat  the  \  letnamese  independence  strug- 
gle led  by  Ho  Chi  Mmh  against  iinpen.al 
France,  and  second,  by  fostering  a  divided 
Vietnam  leading  to  civil  conflict  afu-r  tlie  ex- 
jnilsion  of  the  French,"' 

Vietnam  is  a  country  of  .'-ome  30  million 
people  who  have  been  resisting  external  ag- 
gression lor  centuries.  First  it  wivs  the 
Chinese.  Then  about  one  hundred  years  ago 
the  French  established  control  over  the 
country.  Hie  Japanese  look  over  for  a  short 
time  during  World  War  II  and  then  the 
French  again.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  in  1954  there  lias  been  civjl  war  and 
more  recently  ever  increa.sme  intervention 
by  the  United  States. 

There  are  said  to  l>e  about  three  nnllion 
Catholics  and  about  twelve  million  Bud- 
dhists in  the  South.  There  is  no  way  of  tell- 
ing how  many  actual  Communists  there  are 
(i.e.  members  o:  the  party)  under  Ho  Clil 
Mlnh  111  tiie  North  or  In  the  Vletcong  But 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  intensely  nationalistic  and  wish 
to  retain  their  independence. 

If  left  to  tne  Vietnamese  themselves  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  civil  war  could  be 
settled  without  more  bloodslicd.  These  peo- 
ple have  a  reputation  for  toughness  and  they 
have    been    fighting   continually   throughout 
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the  lives  of  several  generations  However  It 
ml«;bt  not  be  any  worse  for  tne  Vietnamese 
U>  be  allowed  to  ttghc  things  out  among 
themselves  than  it  la  to  be  bombed,  burned 
and  ej;  term  in  a  ted  by  a  foreign  power 

As  a  Westerner  a«  a  citizen  of  a  country 
that  hAS  such  close  :ind  friendly  connections 
wlrh  the  L'nlted  States — military  alliances  as 
well  tia  trade  rinandal  cultural  itnd  social 
ties — I  feel  sick  at  heart  at  what  Is  going  on. 

One  18  constantly  reminded  of  the  bomb- 
ing, the  use  ut  impalm.  the  policy  of  defollii- 
lion  and  the  effect  this  must  have  not  only 
..n  the  lives,  but  on  the  thinking  of  the  local 
population 

It  would  be  quite  unfair  to  blame  Amerl- 
cin  troops  for  what  Is  happening  They  are 
obeying  orders,  as  is  their  duty  Unfi>rtu- 
natelv,  m  a  wnr  like  this  there  are  bound  to 
be  iic-ts  .if  barbarism  on  both  sides 

In  this  wir  the  strongest  nation  In  the 
world  has  t.iken  sides  In  a  siivnge  civil  strug- 
gle and  13  using  its  tremendous  power  to 
force  the  other  side  t-j  quit  If  the  escalation 
of  the  war  continues  .is  seems  prob^ible  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  elve  up  soon, 
one  may  wonder  if  the  United  S^tates  will  be 
clri. fn  to  use  nuclear  bombs  or  to  spread 
germs  of  exterminating  chemicals 
t  You  may  jjjlnk  ihl*  is  exaggerated  If  so 
would  It  be  too  much  to  nsk  the  President  of 
the  L'nlted  States  to  give  a  categorical  under- 
t  iklng  that  the  VS  will  not  ii?e  nuclear 
bombs  or  germs  or  life  destroying  chemicals 
under  any  circumsLinces' 

From  Canada's  standpoirt  the  grave  dnn- 
gTs  in  the  present  .iniatlon  nre  fourfold 

1  The  present  ronrllct  mav  reinforce  a  nat- 
tiral  distrust  ^  f  all  Westerners  and  of  all 
white  people  on  the  part  of  millions  of  non- 
whites  throughout  the  world  We  may  know 
that  in  their  hearts.  >  rdlnary  Americans  are 
good  generous  and  klndlv  But  after  what  Is 
happening  In  Vietnam,  how  can  we  expect 
.Asians  or  Africans  to  believe  this'  And  how 
can  we  expect  them  to  dlfTcrentUtc  between 
one  white  nation  and  another'* 

2  The  second  danger  is  that  Russia  and 
China  may  become  reconciled  as  a  result  of 
their  opposition  to  US  action  la  Vietnam. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  a  critic  of  U  S  pol- 
icy 13  quoted  In  the  N''w  York  Times  of  Aprtl 
26  m  this  connection; 

'Senator  Kennedy  backed  the  warnings  of 
Senators  McGovern  nnd  Fulhrlpht  about  the 
effect  of  expan.slcn  of  the  war.  sAylng: 

"  I  h.id  ;•  visitor  ■  rathes  importmt  visitor, 
from  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  l.ist  week, 
and  he  spoke  about  the  Berlin  crista  of  1961 
and  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1363  He  admitted 
quite  frankly  that  those  two  eiforts  by  the 
Soviet  Union  had  driven  the  allies  and  NATO 
countries— France.  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  England  and  other  countries — very 
closely  together  In  a  way  that  they  had  not 
been  In  the  past 

He  said  that  Is  what  is  happening  in 
Southeast  .Asia  uxlay  He  said.  "Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Umted  States,  you  are  accom- 
plishing what  we  l.hought  Impossible,  be- 
cause you  are  bringing  ConimunLsi  China 
and  Russia  back  together  again'  ". 

3  The  third  danger  that  could  result  from 
a  further  escalation  of  the  war  is  the  direct 
involvement  of  Red  China  If  it  seemed  likely 
that  North  Vietnam  was  going  to  be  de- 
feated. It  13  quite  possible  that  China  might 
decide  to  intervene  Apart  from  everything 
else,  this  might  be  .'ne  way  In  which  the 
Chinese  leaders  could  suppress  the  present 
uprisings  in  their  own  country  which  may 
Include  the  possibility  of  civil  war  at  home 

Probably  the  U  S  could  defeat  Red  China 
with  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  if  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  come  to  China's  rescue — but 
what  then'  Having  achieved  victory,  how 
could  the  U  -S  police  a  nation  of  seven  or 
ei^Tht  hundred  miUlon  people.'  And  quite 
apart  from  that,  would  not  all  civilized  peo- 
ple be  revolted  by  a  nuclear  conflict  which 
might  involve  a  hundred  million  casuaittec? 


4  Finally,  there  la  the  graveat  danger  that 
If  the  United  States  >i»ed  nuclear  weapons. 
the  Husslamt  would  retaliate  immediately. 
Th.it  i.s  someUUng  which  no  UUnklng  person 
dares  u^  contemplate 

Whit  should  be  done  In  present  clrcum- 
st-irLPs-"  I  have  read  the  suggestions  put 
forward  bv  U  Thant,  by  our  i>wn  Prime  Min- 
ister by  the  Honourable  Paul  M.irtln,  by 
General  Gavin,  and  by  other  thoughtful  and 
Informed  Americans  They  do  not  differ  in 
eiwentlals  Let  me  quote  whilt  Senator  Mc- 
Govern proposed  III  the  speech  previously 
referred  to 

I  recommend  now  o.s  I  have  In  the  pa-^t, 
but  with  a  new  urgency  and  a  deeper  con- 
cern, that  we- 

'Stop  the  bombing.  North  ani  South,  end 
the  'search  and  destroy"  offensive  sweeps,  and 
confine  our  military  action  to  holding  op- 
erations on  the  ground  A  defensive 
holding  action  in  the  South  ti,  .advocated 
by  Generals  i James  M  )  Gavin  and  (Matthew 
h  I  Rldgway  could  be  pursued  while  de- 
termined etTorts  are  being  made  to  negotiate 
a  cease-fire  It  is  the  bombing  i)f  North 
Vietnam  that  presents  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  n  settlement  and  the  greatest  danger  of 
Involving  Russia  or  China  In  the  war 

■  We  «hould  cle.irly  state  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  directly  with  the  Vletcong  with 
some  recognition  that  they  will  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  any  provisional  government 
resulting  from  a  ceiise-tire  and  a  negotiated 
settlement 

'We  should  use  v.hat  Influence  we  have  to 
enc  -'.'.r  liJC  .".  more  broadly  based  civilian 
government  in  Snlgon  A  government  willing 
to  start  discussions  viith  the  other  side  liHJk- 
mg  toward  arrangements  to  end  the  war 

We  should  udvocate  an  international 
presence  to  police  .i  cease-lire  supervise  elec- 
tions, provide  an  umbrella  tor  the  resettle- 
ment ft  Vietnamese  concerned  at>out  their 
safety,  and  arrange  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  outside  forces  and  the  conversion  of 
military  bases  to  peacetime  uses'* 

There  can  be  no  ceruunty  that  a  course 
along  these  lines  would  work  out  satisfac- 
torily. Hanoi  might  be  suspicious  of  any  new 
proposals  and  refuse  to  negotiate  on  any 
terms.  The  U  S.  niilltary  commanders,  on  the 
other  hand  have  argued  t.hat  cessation  of 
the  bombing  will  ^•lve  the  North  Vietnamese 
opportunities  to  re-establish  their  com- 
munications and  to  bring  up  supplies  But 
surely  It  would  be  preferable  to  face  these 
very  real  difficulties  than  to  conunue  on  a 
course  that  Is  so  fraught  with  danger. 

I  hope  Canadians  in  all  walks  of  life  and 
in  all  political  parties— including  especially 
Mr  Pearson  and  Mr  Martin — will  conunue 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  press  the 
Americans  to  stop  the  bombing.  If  we  fall  to 
do  this,  we  must  be  prepared  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  those  whose  policies  and 
actions  are  destroying  a  poor  but  determined 
people.  We  must  share  the  responsibility  of 
those  whose  policies  involve  the  gravest  risks 
for  all  mankind 


.\FRIC.\N   KCON'OMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  was  fortunate  enouk'h  to  be  able 
to  iravrf  to  the  sprawlins  continent  of 
Africa  and  meet  with  .'^ome  of  her  out- 
.slandms  leaders.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  Africans  face  an  incredible  set 
of  obstacles  on  their  roaa  to  national 
development  and  economic  self- 
s'jfnciency 

One  of  these  obstacles  is  a  lack  of 
well-developed  markets.  These  countries 
are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities  and  skilled 
workers,  of  cour5e  But  they  are  also 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  their  sm.all 


size  often  prohibits  the  creation  of  large 
Industries  which  can  produce  goods 
cheaply  because  of  tlie  economies  that 
can  be  achieved  through  mass  produc- 
tion. 

The  Eurfipean  colonial  ix)wers  fixed 
liie  borders  of  African  countries  arbi- 
trarily when  ihey  conquered  the  con- 
tinent and  divided  the  spoils.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  independent  African 
States  of  today  to  seek  to  transcend  the.se 
artificial  barriers  to  development  by 
creatiiu;  re^donal  economic  unions  along 
the  lines  of  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market,  for  example.  Just  a.s  the 
Latin  Americans  have  come  to  realize 
that  a  measure  of  political  sovereignty 
must  be  surrendered  if  they  are  to 
achieve  more  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment, so  too  must  the  Africans. 

Mr.  President,  my  vi.sit  there  con- 
vinced me  that  resixinsible  African  lead- 
ers have  recognized  this  need  and  have 
beyun  to  move  t3  meet  It  rather  de- 
cisively, and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
When  one  stops  to  think  that  the  Latin 
American  States  liad  been  independent 
for  over  100  years  before  attemplms 
such  a  clo.se  economic  union,  the  iier- 
fonnance  of  some  of  tiie  more  progres- 
sive African  Stiites  le.ss  than  10  years 
after  I'cliievi'u'  their  mdeper^.dence  is 
nothing  short  of  remarkable. 

I,ast  EK^cember  the  Ea.st  African  com- 
munity was  launched  with  headquarters 
in  Aru.sha.  Taiizania.  During  my  stay  in 
Arusha  List  year  I  was  most  impressed 
by  the  rnthu'^ia.^m  and  determination  ex- 
pressed by  the  community's  officials  to 
succeed  in  their  attempt  to  create  basic 
infrastructure  for  the  participatinz 
countries  of  Tanzania.  Kenya,  and 
Uganda. 

And  now  word  has  arrived  of  yet  an- 
other start  in  Africa's  gradual  movement 
toward  economic  inteuration  The  Conco. 
Cliad.  and  tiie  Central  African  Repubhc 
have  signed  a  charter  creating  tiie  Union 
of  Central  .\frican  States.  This  docu- 
ment calls  for  mutual  assistance  in  case 
of  foreign  aggression  and  for  harmony 
in  the  members'  policies  on  development, 
industrialization,  transport,  and  tele- 
communications. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  often  on 
the  nc«d  to  multilateralize  our  foreign 
as.sisUxnce  programs  and  to  place  new- 
emphasis  on  the  creation  of  regional 
economic  arrangements  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  Tlie  bold  step 
taken  recently  by  the  Congo.  Chad,  and 
the  Central  African  I^.epublic  is  con- 
sonant with  this  approach  to  economic 
development  and.  tliougn  many  difS- 
culties  Will  undoubtedly  arise,  it  deserves 
our  heartiest  commendation  and  support. 


THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  1966. 
,11  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery.  I 
met  for  the  first  time  Judge  Talbot 
Smith,  c^  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan.  Through 
these  and  subsequent  hearings.  I  came  to 
know  Judge  Smith  as  a  forceful  and 
stimulating  adviicate  of  needed  judicial 
leforms.  His  wisdom  is  exceeded  only  by 
his  diligence  and  wit.  As  an  attorney,  law 
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professor,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan,  and  U.S.  district  judge,  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
lei'al  profession. 

Hecently.  Judi:e  Smith  wrote  an  article 
entitled  The  Hcar.say  Rule  and  the 
Docket  Crisis:  The  Futile  Search  for 
Paradise."  which  was  published  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal.  The 
article  bears  witness  to  Judge  Smith's 
thoughtful  concern  about  the  status  of 
our  Federal  judicial  system. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  Federal 
courts  will  be  alarmed  by  some  of  Judge 
Smith's  findings.  His  article  documents 
well  his  belief  that  many  efforts  to 
achieve  judicial  perfection  are  attempted 
through  "cheap  and  easy"  means.  There 
must  be  some  real  concern  at>out  our 
national  priorities  when,  as  Judge  Smith 
points  out: 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  Judiciary 
nil  fiscal  year  1967)  was  some  $88  million,  as 
compared  to  the  expenditure  of  ".  .  .  some 
$U5  million  on  fertilizer  exports  lii  fiscal  year 
lii66.  .  .  ." 

Judge  Smith  makes  an  important 
point; 

The  Feder.iJ  Judiciary  must  have  help,  a.s- 
sist.ance  and  assistants,  beyond  our  pre- 
World  War  II  staffing  lest  a  creeping  paralysis 
now  affecting  our  Judicial  system  ultimately 
re.ach  our  vital  organs. 

Anyone  Interested  in  the  Federal 
courts  will  read  with  interest  Judge 
Smith's  important  article.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hearsay  Ri^le  and  the  Docket  Crisis: 

THE  FirriLE  Search  for  Paradise 

(By  Talbot  Smith) 

Have  the  times,  indeed,  p.issed  us  by?  Are 
the  common  law  courts  In  truth  following 
the  path  of  the  dinosaur  as  the  backlogs 
climb  with  hardly  a  p.iuse  to  ever  higher 
levels?  The  Chief  Justice  points  with  alarm 
to  the  Increasing  length  of  federal  dockets 
and  pleads  for  a  solution.  The  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  periodically  warns, 
with  supporting  figures,  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  Disting-iished  Judges,  writing 
in  other  professional  Joxirnals,  call  for 
remedial  action.  The  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  UrUted  States  Courts  dispatches 
assistants  to  the  hard-pressed  districts  that 
are  falling  behind  la  their  disposition  of 
cases,  asking.  In  effect.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
what's  the  matter?" 

The  "matter"  Is  both  external  and  inter- 
nal. On  the  external  side  we  are  the  re- 
pository of  a  grab-bag  of  Jtirlsdictions,  as 
the  Congress  has  responded  haphazardly  to 
a  succession  of  economic  and  sociological 
ills,  pressures  and  crises.  Moreover,  as  our 
society  has  grown  more  complex,  Its  prob- 
lems have  grown  in  complexity  and  the 
ensuing  litigation  has  grown.  Labor-man- 
agement relations  and  civil  rights  acts  may 
well  serve  as  examples.  Much  of  the  ex- 
panding litigation  Is  in  the  crisis  category, 
requiring  Immediate  injunctive  considera- 
tion at  notable  length  to  the  detriment  of 
other  matters  pending  that  are  of  at  least 
equal  Importance  and  that  may  have  been 
awaiting  trial  for  months.  Actually,  our 
jurisdiction  encompasses  matters  from  the 
trivial  to  treason,  and  It  Is  to  me  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  that  a  Judge  of  the  experience 
(and  with  the  docket  load)  of  Sherrill  Hal- 
bert  of  the  Northern  District  of  California 
should  be  spending  his  time  on  such  mat- 


ters as  the  seizure  of  five  wild  ducks  In  a 
trapper's  shack.'  (Did  probable  cause  exist 
for  seizure  when  the  ducks  were  seen 
through  an  open  door?)  The  carefully 
drafted  bill  of  the  Tydlngs  Committee,"  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act,'  will  put  a  stop  to 
niuch  of  this  sort  of  abuse  of  a  busy  Judge's 
time.  It  has  passed  the  Senate  and  I.s  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Its  pas- 
sage in  the  House  should  be  :i  matter  of 
personal  concerii  to  each  of  us  ol  the  legal 
profession. 

But  Internally  (in  tlie  si  nse  that  we  are, 
properly,  constantly  modifying  our  own  pro- 
cedures) we  have  run  into  a  law  of  nature, 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  It  will  not  go 
away,  and  we  must  either  adjust  to  it  or  It 
will  break  us.  It  concerns  the  time,  the  ef- 
fort and  the  expense  Involved  In  reaching 
perfection.  An  analogy  may  be  helpful  Sim- 
ply to  double  the  accuracy  of  a  fine  chro- 
nometer does  not  merely  double  the  price. 
It  multiplies  It  many-fold  The  same  Is  true 
of  reaching  those  elusive  top  i  or  bottom  i 
cycles  In  a  high-fidelity  speaker.  The  cost 
of  attaining  perfection  In  any  field  Involves 
geometrical — not  arithmetical — progressions 
of  cost,  time  and  effort.  This  is  true  as  well 
in  the  law.  something  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten. 

At  a  period  not  very  far  back,  a  trial  be- 
g.in  with  the  empanelling  of  the  Jury  and 
ended  with  the  verdict.  Now  we  have  a  vast 
array  of  pretrial  and  posttrlal  p.-ooedtires. 
We  have  the  investigation  into  rinanclal 
status  with  respect  to  assicnmcnt  of  coun- 
sel, with  forms  in  quadruplicate  to  be  made 
out,  conferences  over  assignment  of  coun- 
sel, the  hearing  (or  hearings,  plus  opinion) 
on  bail,  also  with  forms  in  quadruplicate, 
the  preliminary  or  warm-up  trial  on  search 
and  seizure,  the  law  as  to  which  Is  now  so 
complicated  as  to  be  almost  a  specialty  of  its 
own,*  and  then  the  trial.  When  the  verdict 
is  returned,  if  guilty,  the  litigation  Is  far 
from  over.  In  fact,  the  show  is  Just  getting  on 
the  road.  Motions  wdth  respect  to  the  sen- 
tence Imposed  may  now  be  heard.  (The  most 
extensive  time  I  ever  spent  on  a  sentence. 
Involving  motions,  hearing  and  argtiment, 
petitions  for  rehearing  and  all  the  rest,  real- 
ly came  about.  It  ultimately  appeared,  not 
because  of  any  disproportion  in  the  sentence 
but  because  the  convicted  defendant  wanted 
out  In  time  for  his  daughter  s  wedding  the 
following  August.)  The  appeal  (at  govern- 
ment expense)  Is  next,  often  regardless  of 
merit,  following  which  come  the  2255's.  the 
writs  and  the  civil  actions  for  damages 
against  those  connected  with  the  case. 

The  recent  statutory  measures  of  Im- 
provement and  reform  deserve  and  get  our 
unqualified  support.  But  we  seem  to  have 
ignored  In  drafting  them  the  time  problems 
of  the  Judges  who  must  make  them  work. 
The  Criminal  Justice  Act '  is  a  statute  In 
point.  It  contains  no  provision  whatever  for 
any  person  or  any  report  to  assist  the  Judge 
In  his  determination  of  whether  or  not  the 
defendant's  financial  status  entitles  him  to 
counsel  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  It  con- 
tains no  criteria  for  determining  what  "in- 
vestigative, expert,  or  other  services  1  are  | 
necessary  to  an  adequate  defense".'  this 
being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The 
time  spent  on  this  detail  alone  may  be  ( for 
me,  It  has  been)  substantial.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  hazy  and  time-consuming 
matter  of  determining  counsel  fees.  As  to 


1  United  States  v.  Grecnhcad.  2,56  F.  Supp. 
890  (D.C.  Cal.  1966). 

-  The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In 
Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate. 

»S.  3475,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.;  S.  945.  90th 
Cong. 

'  See  Davis'  recent  book,  Federal  Seaj?ch 

AND   SEIZtTRES    (1964). 

'    18  U.S.C.  §  3006A  (1964). 
«  18U.S.C.  I  3006A  (e)  (1964). 


none  of  these  matters  is  there  n  provision 
for  administrative  help  for  tiie  trial  court. 
Consequently.  1  tlioroughly  ag-ree  with  Chief 
Judge  Timbers  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Ui.strlct  of  Connecticut  tliat  "Tlic  vol- 
ume of  paper  work,  telephone  calls,  lUid 
personal  conferences  ...  is  enormous,"  ' 
requiring  like  amounts  ol  the  Judge's  time. 
The  new  Bail  Refomi  Act  -  also  may  well 
be  cited  U>  my  point.  At  one  stage  of  the 
newly  fornuilated  ball  process,  the  trial 
Judge  i.s  required  to  record  an  o|)inion  with 
respect  U>  his  b.iil  determination,"  In  a  mat- 
ter ol  days  after  the  effective  date  of  liie 
act  I  had  to  do  tills  with  respect  to  a  baiiK 
robber  who.  li.ivlng  (allegedly!  robbed  three 
bank.s  initially,  and  having  (allegedly) 
robbed  two  more  while  out  on  ball,  was  most 
insistent  that  I  reduce  the  high  b.-ill  set  for 
him  on  llie  latter,  two-bank  indictment  so 
that  he  could  "get  out  and  a-sslst  counsel  m 
defending  his  Ciise",  He  w.as  ai>parently  well 
.•tdvlsed  as  to  the  objectives  of  tiie  act.  Now. 
il  I  had  any  objections  to  writing  ojiinions 
I  sliouldn't  be  where  I  am,  but  my  point  is 
something  else — opinions  take  time,  the  one 
commodity  I  have  little  of.  Incidentally,  the 
clay  is  not  far  off,  I  predict,  when  each  sen- 
tence will  rec}uire  an  oiJlnion,  and  in  my 
district,  where  I  sentence  hundred^  In  a  year, 
tins  is  gomg  t<;  present  a  real  problem.  No. 
not  really  a  problem.  I  shall  write  the  opin- 
ions, but  while  I'm  writing  opinions.  I  can- 
not be  trying  cases,  ajid  thus  tlie  backlog 
will  mount,  and  mount  a^ain,  and  more 
articles  will  appear  and  more  si)eeches  de- 
ploring the  situatioii  will  be  made.  How  long 
is  this  to  go  on?  * 

NO    EASY    ROAD    TO    PERFECTION 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood  at  this  point. 
I  share,  with  all  of  the  lawyers  and  Judges  I 
know,  an  eagerness  lor  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  possible  standards  of  Justice  and  a 
pride  in  any  progress  we  make.  I  Join  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  some  day  enjoy  perfection. 
But  what  I  protest  Is  our  attempt  to  reach 
perfection  the  cheap  and  e;isy  way,  without 
recognizing  that  the  law  of  geometrical  pro- 
gression as  to  time  and  eifort  is  at  work  as 
we  attempt  to  double  the  accuracy  of  the 
chronometer,  so  to  speak,  without  paying  tlie 
price. 

The  trial  Judge  needs  help,  not  so  much  in 
the  decisional  procees  (which,  alter  all.  is 
his  function  i  but  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
ancillary  matters  that  he  must  handle.  We 
should  have  administrative  assistants  for  the 
ever-increasing  paper  work  We  should  have 
additional  clerlss.  particularly  to  aid  In  the 
preparation  and  analysis  of  postconviction 
matters.  (Should  a  petition  for  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  be  granted  on  the  ground  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishmciit  if  the  e.r- 
phones  tlirough  which  a  prisoner  hears  radio 
programs  are  taken  from  him  because  of  his 
alleged  damaging  thereof?  ■  It  all  lakes 
time — and  an  opinion.)  nie  i^resent  policy 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  masters  "  should 
be  reassessed,  il  was  recently  confronted 
with   the  problem  of  determining,  without 


■  Judicial  Perspectives  on  the  Operation  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964,  42  N.Y.U. 
L.  Rev.  54.  65   (1967). 

■  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  18  C  S.C  : ;  314G- 
3152. 

Section  3146  Idi,  '".  .  .  set  forth  m  w"rit- 
Ing  the  reasons  for  requiring  the  conditions 
imposed". 

■  Haskins  v.  United  States,  292  F.  2d  205 
(4th  Cir.  1961). 

'Rule  53(b):  "A  reference  to  a  niaster 
shall  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  In 
actions  to  be  tried  by  a  >ury,  a  reference 
shall  be  made  only  when  the  issues  are  com- 
plicated: in  actions  to  be  tried  without  a  Jury, 
save  in  matters  of  account,  and  of  difficult 
computation  of  damages,  a  reference  shall  be 
made  only  upon  a  showing  that  some  excep- 
tional condition  requirtc  it."' 
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speclflc  rerords.  the  coat  of  each  of  neveral 
thousand  small  Items  of  Jewelry  In  an  Insur- 
iince  fraud  case.) 

With  knowledge,  common  throughout  the 
profession,  of  the  deplorable  state  uf  our 
dockets,  why  haven  t  these  aids  been  au- 
thorized'' Im  not  hlnh  enough  in  the  judi- 
cial hierarchy  to  kni>w  My  *or!d  compre- 
hends only  my  courtroom  .vnd  my  library 
But  I  svispect  It  mostly  bcAls  down  lo  budg- 
et. Here,  we  are  In  an  area  of  relative  •. alues 
I  note  some  interesting  dollar  romparls<jns 
between  the  196&-1967  approprlmlons  for  the 
judiciary  and  the  proptised  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram fur  hsciil  year  U*68  "  W,>  of  the  Judiciary 
are  constantly  i  and  projierly)  admonished 
to  keep  down  uur  Juror  expense  and  we  clve 
It  much  thought  and  effort  Uolng  care  we 
kept  our  total  Juror  i  and  commissioner  i  ap- 
propriations for  the  entire  nation  down  to 
$7  700  000.  the  exact  sanount.  I  note,  of  our 
highway  loan  to  Afghanistan"  Our  Supreme 
Court  salaries  appropriation  was  .»2.000.000. 
almost  the  same  i  About  *2  I  million  i  as  n 
grant  for  the  repair  of  coa.stul  embankments 
in  East  Pakistan"  Indeed,  the  tutiil  uppro- 
prlatton  for  the  Judiciary  was  some  88  mil- 
lion dollars,  as  compared  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  ■•  some  $95  million  on  fertilizer 
exports  In  fiscal    1966      .    '     " 

The  lesson  from  this  Is  not  for  me  to  draw 
I  iim  rrim  Americas  heartland,  the  Mid- 
west with  much  of  Oelweln  Iowa,  and  Cen- 
tral City.  Nebraska  a.nd  F'ocatello.  Idaho.  In 
my  past  and  in  mv  lhlnkl'^<  Thus  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  value  '.[  good  roads  whether 
in  Afghanistan  or  Iowa,  of  high -water  control 
whether  in  Ohio  or  East  Pakistan  and  sure- 
ly I  need  not  be  persuaded  of  the  value  of 
fertilizer  In  the  alleviation  of  the  world's 
hunger  But  xh\g,  also  I  know — that  the  fed- 
eral judlclap;  must  have  help,  assistance  and 
assistants,  bcvond  our  pre- World  War  II 
statllng  lest  the  rreeping  paralysis  now  In- 
fecting our  ;udlclal  system  ultimately  reach 
our  vital  organs 

Rtn.ES    or    FVItJENCX    ARX    iTALE    RITUALS 

But  we  of  the  legal  proTessloa  Are  not 
without  fault  We  have  made  great  strides 
In  procedural  matters,  largely  because  of  'he 
discretion  -ntrusted  to  the  trial  )udge  But 
as  to  ■rules"  ol  evidence,  there  is  ;ilmosl  a 
complete  Kick  of  discretion  These  are  rules 
Talk  to  me  not  of  the  Medes  \nd  Perslaiu. 
Thus  It  Is  that  n  the  trial  Itself,  the  point 
where  all  our  professional  problems  come  to 
focus,  the  area  peculiarly  within  our  profes- 
sional espfTtise.  stale  rituals  abound  The 
wonder  Is  that  we  have  done  so  well,  despite 
the  log  Jims  now  existing  at  all  levels  The 
primary  problem  at  the  trial  level  Is  basic 
and  fundamental.  It  may  be  very  simply  put 
It  Is  the  mass  of  confused  poorly  trrounded 
ind  -.ometLmes  contradictory  rules  "  of  evi- 
dence Although  the  origins  of  these  rules 
.ire  diverse,  they  have.  I  believe  with  Thayer. 
Wlgmore  and  Holdsworth.  the  element  of 
parentage  m  common  They  are  the  child 
of   the   jur>' "   "   From   the   Jury's   presence — 


"  AppTopriattom  Estimates  etc  .  19S6-1967. 
S  Doc   N'o   129.  89th  Cong  .  2d  Sess   <  1967) 
■  Agency  for  Intexnational  DrvrtopMENT. 

StMMART  PBESENTAtlON  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

•Id  at  16  Before  disbursing  a  $7  7  mil- 
lion highway  loan  to  Afghanistan  In  1964.  the 
United  States  required  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment to  irreate  a  national  highway  mainte- 
nance department,  as  it  had  become  obvious 
that  previous  AID-sponsored  highway  proj- 
ects had  been  .allowed  to  deteriorate  " 
td  at  137 

'Id.  at  27 

'  Thayei.  Evidenc-e  47  i  1898 1  Morg.in  The 
Jury  and  the  EiciumLrnary  Rules  of  Evidence, 
4  U  Chi  L  Rrv  747  il937)  holds  the  state- 
ment is  here  used  too  broad.  Possibly  so.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  resolve  their  dispute 
My  own  meager  contribution  Is  only  that  In 


Indeed  put  bluntly  from  r)ur  distrust  of  Its 
acuity-  comee  a  large  part  of  the  so-called 
■  rules  '  of  evidence,  those  volumes  of  com- 
mands, precepts  and  ftdmonltUniB  as  to  what 
a  Jury  will  be  })ermltted  to  hear  and  what 
It  win  not  It  is  also  a  factor  la  the  flight 
to  the  administrative  tribunals  It  was  Judge 
Wvzan-skl  In  Vnitfi  A'faf>M  v  t'riifi'd  snoe 
Machtnrry  Corpo'attiin  ■'  who  noted  that 
the  original  demand  tor  administrative 
adjudication  was  traceable,  fn  part  at  least. 
U-)  the  unwillingness  of  court.j>  to  admit  evi- 
dence which  they  allowed  administrative 
agencies  t'l  receive  and  act  upon"  And  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  veto  message  on  the  Walter- 
Logan  Bill  many  years  before,  was  equally 
in  {xjlnt 

"Litigation  has  become  costly  and  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  average  person  to  bear  Its 
technical  rules  of  procedure  are  often  traps 
for  the  unwary  and  technical  rules  of  evi- 
dence often  prevent  commensense  deter- 
minations on  Information  which  would  be 
regarded  as  adequate  for  any  business  deci- 
sion." ■• 

There  Is  danger  here  of  misinterpretation. 
Let  me  hasten  w  say  that  I  think  the  In- 
vention of  the  Jury  ranks  with  the  Invention 
of  the  plow  £is  one  of  the  great  stepe  In  the 
development  of  the  human  r.ice  Bvit  there 
Is  a  dincrente  to  be  observed  While  the  plow 
has  been  improved,  the  Jury  has  essentially 
stood  still,  except  In  one  area  where  It  has 
probably  moved  t.xj  fast  This  illuminates 
the  whole  problem  Let  me  be  more  specific 
Some  time  ago  I  tried  a  c;\ae  Involving  a  com- 
plex theory  of  valuation  I  first  put  my  law 
clerk  to  work  on  It  Fortunately  his  brother 
was  a  C  P  A.  SUindard  treatises  were  sug- 
gested to  me  and  I  applied  myself  to  their 
teachings  Blackboard  sessions  were  held. 
Ultimately  I  felt  competent  to  trv  the  c;ise, 
and  in  due  course  I  '  Instructed"  the  Jury 
In  theory,  at  uti'-  rate  the  Jury  absorbed 
my  Instructions,  understood  them  and  ap- 
plied them  to  the  facts  found  by  It  It  came 
back  with  a  verdict  of  $660,000.  although 
plaintiff's  counsel  had  shortly  before  turned 
down  a  settlement  of  $800,000.  holding  out 
reasonably  I  thought i  f'jr  nn  even  million. 
I  was  uneasy  with  the  result,  but  mere  un- 
ease Is  not  yet  grounds  for  a  new  trial  The 
verdict  was  well  v  ithln  the  nnge  of  the 
proofs  "Vet  as  I  reflected  upon  the  hours  I 
had  devoted  with  a  skilled  tutor  to  the 
Wv/anskI,  In  L'ntted  Statf.i  v  i'niced  Shoe 
K'rew  Had  my  Instructions  been  sufflclenUy 
clear  and  accurate?  Or  was  It  actually 
humanly  tmpoealble  for  a  jury  of  house- 
wives and  mechanics  to  absorb  and  apply 
them  in  a  few  hours?  If  they  did  under- 
stand, absorb  and  apply,  fine  If  not.  what 
are  we  doing"*  Is  this  all  a  charade,  an 
obeisance  to  a  past  long  dead"* 

Thus,  we  confront  this  paradox:  In  our 
speeches  on  I-aw  Day  L'SA  we  attribute  to 
the  jury  an  acuity  and  an  understanding 
which,  we  Insist  with  Blackstone.  renders 
It  "the  glory  of  the  English  law".  Yet  we 
will  not  permit  It  to  hear  a  simple  narration 
without  the  application  of  "rules"  of  evi- 
dence, obstructive,  time-consuming  and  wit- 
ness-choking, all  grounded  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Jury  Is  not  capable  of  reason- 
able   discernment     "The   Courts",    said    the 


Supreme   Court   long   ago.   "were   afraid   to 

tru.st  the  Intelligence  of  Jurors"  '^ 

My  point  Is  not  the  validity  of  the  theory 
that  a  Jury  c.in  po6.slbIy  have  the  under- 
standing to  absorb  and  follow  complex  In- 
strvictlons.  or  even  simple  Instructions  as  to 
complex  concepts  (though  this  may  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms)  or  Indeed,  that  it  Is 
within  human  competence  i  and  I  here  speak 
of  the  Judge's  taski  to  frame  Instructions 
in  words  that  have  the  s.ime  meaning  to 
twelve  persons  of  v.irying  backsrrounds.  to 
say  nothing  of  the  justices  who  will  even- 
tually Interpret  them  -•  (I  normally  shy  aw.iy^ 
from  the  .statement  of  absolutes,  but  I  ven- 
ture this  one  with  some  a.ssurance;  Any  c  use 
may  be  reversed  because  of  "error"  In  In- 
structions Human  lommunlcatlon  is  Ju.st 
not  that  precise,  nor  c  in  the  law  be  so  sum- 
marily encapsuled  i  Those  theories  rate 
articles  of  their  own  My  point  r.ither  Is  sim- 
ply that  the.se  two  of  our  current  theories 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  same  Jury  cannot 
rationally  e.tlst  side  by  side.  Yet  they  do, 
with  the  re.sult  that  lai  as  regards  Instruc- 
tions I  a  matter  highly  technical)  the  Jury 
Is  theoretically  acute.  IntelllKent  and  under- 
standing, but  ibi  .-us  to  weighing  evidence 
I  a  matter  of  human  understanding  i  it  Is 
theoretically  gullible  and  moronic  Thus  we 
have  an  ovcrtrusi  In  the  area  where  the  Jury 
Ls  weakest  and  .-.n  undcrtrust  In  the  ure.a 
where  It  should  be  .'-irongest.  It  Is  to  this 
latter  aspect  of  the  problem  that  I  wish  to 
address  my  primary  attention.  lor  It  Is  here 
that  we  encounter  our  most  time-consuming 
problems  and  sow  the  seeds  for  uncounted 
revers.ais. 

The  result  of  our  ancient  tindertrust  In  the 
evidentiary  Held  l.s  that  we  have  a  system  of 
so-called  '  rules  "  much  of  which  "Is  archaic, 
paradoxical  and  full  of  compromises  and 
compensations  by  which  an  Irrational  advan- 
tage on  one  side  Is  offset  by  a  poorly  reasone<l 
counterprlvUege  on  tlie  other  '.=  The  Supreme 
Court  Is  obviously  reluctant  to  act  In  the 
premises.^  "the  discordant  views  of  eleven 
essentially  Independent  courts  of  appeals"' 
add  nothing  but  confusion  and  the  trial 
Judge  Is  left  with  a  law  of  evidence  .  .  .  too 
extensive.  i<x)  complex,  and  too  uncertain  l  ) 
apply  accurately  on  the  spur  if  the  r.io- 
ment  "  "'  .^s  a  ma'ter  of  actual  count  1 1  didn  t 
do  It),  there  were  3.150  rules  In  WIgmore  -'  In 
1940  No  trial  Judge,  no  trial  lawyer,  knows 
them  all  McCormlck.  after  speaking  of  the 
"lush  exuberance  of  doctrines  which  bloom  i:i 
the  digests  and  the  slx-volimie  treatises  i  ti 
evidence"  concluded  that  "Ui  master  thee 
rules  so  that  they  cuuld  currently  be  used,  t  > 
retain  them,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  their 
chankjlng  cvirrent  would  be  a  mammoth  t:isk. 
and  one  which,  as  a  practical  man  he  |!he 
attorney  I  believes  Is  not  worth  the  cost  ".  "  1'. 
we  were  to  try  to  find  and  apply  them  In  the 
treatises  as  the  trial  proirressed  we  shouM 
have    lengthy    adjournments    from    time    to 


every  ruling  upon  evidence  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Jury  and  what 
they  should  and  should  not  hear 
89  F  Supp  349,  336  1 1950 1 
-.As  fjuoled  In  I  Davis.  .AnMiNi.sTRATiVE 
Law  S  1  05  I  1958)  See  also  authorities  cited 
in  2  Davis,  supra.  ',  1401  The  entire  area  Is 
well-examined  In  Chapter  11  i.'f  As-sik^iation 
or  AMKaicA.N   Law  -Schools.  Seijuted  Wsrr- 

INOS    O.N     EVIDENl"E     AND     TSlAL     ilJ57l        Note, 

also,  the  provuions  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  U*46).  5  U  S  C.A. 
5  100«(C). 


■■  Benson  v  United  States,  146  US.  325,  336 
(1892). 

•'  See  7". me.  Inc.  v  HUl.  385  US.  374  (1967). 
particularly  those  portions  of  the  dissent  of 
Justices  Forias,  Clark  and  Warren  relating 
to  the  instructions  Issue 

--  Michelson  v.  United  States,  335  U.S.  469. 
486  (1948). 

-  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Adi-isability 
and  FeaMbiltty  of  Developing  Lniform  Rules 
Of  Evidence  for  the  Federal  Courts,  30  F.R  D. 
73.  99   ( 1962). 

'  Frankfurter,  J.  In  S'•o^s,  Roebuck  d-  Co. 
v  Machey.  351  U.S.  427,  444  i  1956 1 .  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Interpretation  of  28  U  S  C.  S  1291. 
'  Estes.  The  Seed  for  Cniforrn  Rules  of 
Evidence  m  t'le  Fedcal  Courts,  24  FRD.  331, 
332   I  1960) 

*  Brut.  The  Rules  of  Evidence.  25  Cobnell 
L.   Q     556.    558    (1940|. 

■"  Tomorrow  s  Law  of  Evidence,  24  Ai.A.J. 
507,   508    (  1938). 
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time  as  the  rules  and  their  exceptions  were 
explored  and  tested  against  the  facts  pre- 
sented Obviously,  we  can"t  do  it,  and  we  don't 
do  It  Accordingly,  I  submit  that  many  of  our 
.so-called  "rules'"  of  evidence  are  unrealistic. 
.^nd.  moreover.  I  submit  that  whenever  we 
apply  unrealistic  rules  to  an  intensely  prac- 
tical problem,  the  a.scertalnment  of  truth  In 
Die  trial  of  a  lawsuit,  we  hamper  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  truth  and  we  sow  the  seeds  of 
reversal  If  trials  in  the  trial  courts  were  final, 
our  docket  problems  both  at  the  trial  and 
appellate  levels  would  shrink  measurably. 
Ihcy  cannot,  o:  course,  be  final,  though  I  am 
not  sure  they  cannot  be  more  final  than  they 
are  now.  Certainly  to  the  degree  that  appel- 
l.ite  courts  re-envinclate  the  principles  to 
follow  as  constitutional  horizons  wlden,=* 
there  cannot  and  should  not  be  finality  at  the 
trial  level. 

However.  I  s|)eak  at  this  point  not  of  Con- 
stitutional Interpretation  but  of  the  listen- 
liig-and-believing  problems.  I  speak  of  the 
artificialities  under  which  we  live  In  the 
courts,  the  tight-meshed  screen  through 
which  we  strain  a  story  as  the  witness  tries 
to  express  himself  without  Involving  him- 
self In  conclusion,  opinion,  hearsay  and  all 
the  rest.  Many  of  tlie  rules  of  evidence  are 
the  products  of  a  simpler  age.  reflecting  con- 
ditions long  since  buried  with  their  casts.  To 
the  degree  that  appellate  courts  seek  to 
enforce  "rules"  tluit  are  not  responsive  to 
the  habits  of  thought,  of  expression  and  of 
Judgment  of  our  people  there  will  be  a 
widening  gap  between  what  Is  actually  done 
m  the  courts  and  what  "ought"  to  be  done 
according  to  the  rules. 

DISTINCTIONS  WITHOUT  MEANING 

Moreover,  I  note  In  passing,  some  of  the 
rules  by  which  we  live  are  so  poorly  grounded 
according  t(5  modern  thought  as  to  subject  us 
to  valid  criticism  by  knowledgeable  profes- 
sionals. Thus  a  trial  Judge  will  not  normally 
permit  testimony  of  the  witness's  prior  con- 
viction of  a  mere  misdemeanor  to  be  heard  as 
affecting  his  credibility.  But  if  the  mis- 
demeanor Involves  "moral  turpitude",  it  may 
be  shown >*  Now.  however  simple  to  our 
ancestors  may  have  seemed  the  village  idiot, 
indeed  tlie  village  monster  or  the  miscreant 
exhibiting  "moral  turpitude",  today's  psy- 
chiatry regards  them  as  creatures  of  the  ut- 
most complexity.  The  current  debates  re- 
specting the  insanity  plea  are  lUUBtra.tlve.*' 
Yet  t<xlay"s  courts  still  rule,  in  less  time  than 
It  takes  to  write  these  words,  upon  whether 
or  not  the  misdemeanor  so  involves  moral 
turpitude  that  evidence  of  its  commission 
may  be  taken.  Actually,  there  is  about  as 
much  connection  between  our  "flnding"  of 
moral  turpitude  in  court  and  a  doctor's  find- 
ing of  such  as  there  is  between  findings  in 
alchemy  and  chemistry.  So  the  doctors  smile, 
the  Judge  winces  and  the  defendant  may  go 
to  prison. 

HEARSAY — A  CRAZY  QUILT 

My  principal  target  at  this  WTiting  is  the 
rule  against  hearsay,  that  "old-fashioned 
crazy  quilt".""  It  is  with  real  diffidence  that  I 
even  approach  the  topic  since  so  much  has 
been  written  about  it.  -'  Yet  the  very  magnl- 


^  Baker  v  Carr.  369  U.S.  186  (1961);  Town- 
send  v  Sain.  372  C  S.  293  ( 1963) ;  Escobedo  v. 
Illinois.  378  US.  478  (1964).  and  Miranda  v. 
Arizona.  384  U.S.  436  (1966),  come  Immedi- 
ately to  mind,  though  the  reader's  own  field 
of  fpeciality  may  supply  others. 

-"See  McCoRMicK,  Evidence  §43  (1954), 
.'iiid  cases  there  cited. 

See.  e  g  ,  Judge  Irving  Kaufman's  opin- 
ion in  L'nifcd  States  v.  Freeman,  357  F.  2d 
G()6  (2d  Cir.  1966). 

Morgan  &  Maguire,  Looking  Backward 
and  Forward  at  Evidence,  50  Harv,  L.  Rev.  909, 
921   (1937). 

■=  The  symposium  In  46  Io'wa  L.  Rev.  207 
( 1961 )  Is  excellent  and  will  lead  into  the  moet 
significant  discussions. 


tude  of  the  problem  warrants  unrelenting  re- 
examination. It  is.  literally,  "the"  law  of  evi- 
dence. An  English  student  of  the  subject  has 
pointed  out  tliat  "nearly  one- third  of  the  law 
oi  evidence  Is  concerned  with  complications 
arising  from  the  admission  of  hearsay "'.'^' 
Somewhere  I  have  read  that  the  rule  has 
thirty-two  exceptions,  but  I  doubt  this  be- 
cause new  ones  are  being  invented  dally.  Not 
only  in  point  is  Judge  Brown's  frequently 
cited  newspaper-excerpt  case.  '  but  even  more 
so  the  Iowa  -^  case  In  which  it  w:\s  sho'wn 
that,  after  release  of  the  chickens  irom  the 
premises  of  tlie  defendant,  they  marched  up 
the  road  to  the  chicken  h.ou.'^^e  of  the  com- 
plaining witness,  where  they  mounted  t!ie 
roosts  and  bedded  down  lor  the  mght.  1  he 
testimony  was  apparently  admitted  upon  the 
theory  that  it  is  well  known  tliat  chickens 
always  cxime  home  to  roost.  But  I  feel  that 
the  taking  of  such  testimony  was  a  triumph 
of  common  sense  over  ttie  common  law  ol 
hearsay  for  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
chickens  were  not  sworn. 

The  situation  respecting  the  l.-.w  of  hear- 
say Is  reminiscent  of  the  law  of  Eudoxus.  a 
Greek  philosopher  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  He  sought  to  explain, 
among  other  things,  the  retrograde  motions 
of  the  planets.  With  great  ingenuity  he  con- 
structed a  planetary  system  with  the  earth 
at  the  center,  surrounded  by  twenty-seven 
concentric  spheres.  Each  rotated  on  a  dif- 
ferent axis,  and  by  properly  combining  the 
movements  of  these  spheres  he  coi.ld  explain 
the  motions  of  any  heavenly  body. 

Likewise  our  magnificently  complicated 
hearsay  structure,  enlisting  not  Eudoxus's 
twenty-seven  spheres  but  rather  thirty-two 
equally  ingenious  inventions.  They  are,  how- 
ever, as  useless  to  explain  what  we  are  really 
doing  in  the  realm  of  hearsay  as  the  twenty- 
seven  spheres  were  to  Eudoxus.  True,  we  can 
Invent  new  spheres  to  explain  retrograde  or 
eccentric  motions  of  the  law  of  hearsay  ns 
the  need  arises,  but  some  day  this  kind  of 
creation  must  reach  its  limit,  and  the  whole 
structure  will  simply  collapse  from  its  sheer 
weight.  I  think  that  that  day  Is  about  upon 
us. 

Any  rule,  I  submit,  requiring  thirty-two 
exceptions  to  explain  its  operation  is  not  a 
rule  at  all  but  a  nonexistent  Eudoxian  uni- 
verse. The  Idea  behind  the  hearsay  rule  is 
valid  enough,  and  we  shall  reach  it  In  due 
course,  but  the  idea  is  not  best  expressed  or 
applied  as  a  rule  or  as  a  series  of  rules,  each 
with  its  exceptions,  and  exceptions  to  the 
exceptions.   What  actually   are   we   doing? 

Here  we  need  some  perspective.  Let  us 
look  at  the  problem  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
trial  court.  We  have  before  us  at  trial  an  en- 
tire complex,  a  congeries  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances arising  in  the  local  climate  in 
which  we  live.  Against  this  background  we 
see  witness  after  witness  taking  the  stand, 
some  bold  and  aggressive,  some  shy  and  sub- 
dued, some  brassy  with  fraud,  some  sick  with 
remorse. 

Into  this  vast  panorama  of  mixed  motives 
and  emotions  comes  an  allegation  involving 
hearsay.  Shall  we  admit  it?  We  ponder.  In 


^  Nokes,  The  English  Jury  and  the  Lair  of 
Evidence,  31  Ttri,.  L.  Rev.  153,  167  (1956), 
quoted  In  Orfield's  The  Hearsay  Rule  in  Fed- 
eral Cases,  32  FoRDHAM  L.  Rev.  499  (1964). 

^*  Dall  Company  v.  Commercial  Assurance 
Co.,  Ltd.,  286  F.  2d  388  (5th  Cir.  1961 ) ,  where- 
in the  court  held,  as  to  a  certain  newspaper 
excerpt,  "We  do  not  characterize  this  news- 
paper as  a  'business  record',  nor  as  'an  ancient 
document',  nor  as  any  other  readily  identi- 
fiable and  happily  tagged  species  of  hearsay 
exception.  It  is  admitted  because  it  is  neces- 
sary and  trustworthy,  relevant  and  material. 
and  its  admission  is  within  the  trial  Judge's 
exercise  of  discretion  in  holding  hearsay 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

»  Iowa  V.  Wagner,  207  la.  224  222  NW.  407 
(1928). 


all  but  the  simplest  situations  we  look  (at 
least  1  do)  at  why  it  is  cffercd,  by  v.  horn,  to 
what  point  and  from  what  snurce.  We  tccl. 
wimctimes  with  doubt.  s(  mctinies  w.th  .t 
certainty  that  defies  verbal  expression,  that 
it  should  (or  should  noli  be  heard  by  this 
jury  (larm  jury?  city  jurv?i  under  these  cir- 
(nm.stance.s.  and  tliu;  we  rule.  It  is  only  later, 
in  the  quiet  ol  the  library,  tiiat  the  young 
l.iwycr  writing  the  brief  en  ujjpeal  (or  the 
Jutllcc's  clerk)  states  tliat  what  the  court 
roally  did  was  to  follow  (or  reject)  excepf.on 
(hi.  subsection  i2)()ii,  of  the  rule  a;Mii.st 
he.ir.say.  and  in  iuch  *crnis  the  i.ppial  i^, 
argued,  or  so  tlie  ajjpellale  court "s  ojnnlou  :;. 
phrased.  But  riiy  thinking  at  the  trial  was 
not  so  oriented.  The  last  tlimg  on  my  mind 
w.Ls  exception  ihi.  sub.section  ('Jiiii).  1  w.i.s 
wpighmg.  Ill  a  complex  attgregalion  of  facts 
;.nd  circumstances,  the  iffer  made  in  llic 
liijht  of  its  origin. 

Upon  closer  analysis  what  a  iii.iUy  .'mii- 
pfued.  at  the  trial  level,  was  this:  '1  he  Ju<ii-'e 
ai>praised  tlie  situation,  the  testimony  pre- 
.si-ntcd  and  the  circumstancjs  under  whidi 
u  was  presented  In  his  own  mind,  he  ac- 
tually weighed  the  probability  of  truth 
atrainst  the  probability  oi  deception.  In 
short,  he  assessed  the  relative  reliability  of 
what  was  c>!fered,  and  ascertained  whether 
or  not  it  was  testimony  reaching  a  standard 
of  reasonable  reliability.  In  truth,  he  li.is 
einiiloyed  a  standard,  not  a|)))lied  a  rule. 
"I'here  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  1"A'0 
m  actual  practice  and  upon  review.  (It  is 
interesting  to  speculate,  in  p.issinp.  what  the 
.situation  ui  the  law  of  ncpligence  would  hp 
today  if  it  had  developed  as  a  multitude  of 
rules  of  conduct,  rather  tlian  as  involving 
a   standard   ol   care.) 

.Approached  from  this  point  of  view,  s  <me 
of  our  knottiest  cases  fall  in  line.  Let  tis 
review  for  a  moment  what  the  Supreme 
Court  did  In  the  much  discussed  ■'  c-.se  fif 
Palmer  v  Hoffman.  318  US,  109  (1943).  In 
tliat  case,  the  Court  rejected  a  railroads  use 
of  its  deceased  engineer's  report  of  a  cross- 
ing accident  in  the  teeth  of  the  jirovisions 
of  tlie  Federal  Business  Records  Act.-''  The 
reasoning  of  the  Court  w.as  tiiat  an  accidetit 
report  is  not  a  "record  made  f'T  the  sys- 
tematic conduct  of  the  business  a.s  a  busi- 
ness".''' To  many  students  of  the  law  of 
evidence  and  to  many  trial  Judges  this  Just 
doesn't  make  sense,''"  We  at  the  trial  level 
handle  too  many  such  cases  to  say  that  acci- 
dent reports  are  not  a  regular  part  of  tiie 
railroad's  business.  Unfortunately,  possibly 
inevitably,  they  are,  and  Ihcy  are  necessary 


»  43  COLUM.  L  Rev.  392;  31  Geo.  L  J  338; 
41  Mich.  L,  Rev.  996;  17  So.  Cal.  L  Uev.  1G5, 
among  others. 

'28  U.S.C.  1732:  "(a)  In  any  court  of  tlie 
United  Slates  and  in  any  C(jurt  established 
by  Act  of  Congress,  any  writing  or  record, 
whether  in  the  form  of  an  entry  in  a  book 
or  otherwise,  made  as  a  memorandum  or 
record  of  any  act.  transaction,  occurrence, 
or  event,  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of 
such  act.  transaction,  occurrence,  or  event, 
if  made  in  regular  course  of  any  business, 
and  if  it  was  the  regular  course  of  such  busi- 
ness to  make  such  memorandum  or  record  at 
the  time  of  such  act.  transaction,  occurrence, 
or  event  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 

"AH  other  circumstances  cf  the  making  of 
.=  uch  writing  or  record  including  lack  cf  per- 
sonal knowledge  by  the  entrant  or  maker, 
may  be  shown  to  affect  its  weight,  but  such 
circumstances  shall  not  a.'Iect  its  admissi- 
bility. 

"The  term  "business'  as  u^ed  in  this  sec- 
tion, includes  business,  profession,  occupa- 
tion, and  calling  ol  every  kind," 

"-  Id.  at   113. 

■'■Morgan,  Evidence  l'.>'tl~IU4S.  59  H  vp.v.  L. 
Rev.  481  at  506  (1946i:  Maguire,  Evide.nce: 
Common  Sense  and  Commo.n  Law  156  ct  scq. 
(1947).  See  Mccormick's  discussion  also  in 
§  287  of  his  text.  Evidence  ^1954) . 
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s  -Afl!  So  much  f'T  til*  rnllrond's  Ousl- 
'.s'  But  If  the  pfiblem  is  .ippronrhed  a* 
one  of  conformity  to  •  stnndard  cf  rexson- 
nble  relUblllty.  Mich  a  document  offered  to 
%itpport  the  railroad's  p<:>»lt'nn  mijtht  well 
ij>>  reject!-d  cut  df  hand  The  report  of  -in 
..^I'used  emjlnefT  U>  his  bc<»«  mny  be  no  more 
t^.m  ti  ra.)iiumrnt-il  whUewoah  In  the  words 
of  Judge  Frank,  in  rulinK  upon  the  same 
cise  lit  ^hc  circuit  level. •'  •the  report  w;i» 
drippinn  with  motivitlons  t  i  rnlirepre-ient  ■ 
An  cxpliinntioii  nlonn  these  Lnes  would  hnvr 
i,ji'.(»d  lawyers  and  Judges  countless  ho»ir»  of 
research  reams  of  written  work,  much  of  U 
at  .'Sixes  :ind  sevens  and  numerous  appeals," 
IT  the  simple  renson  I  submit,  thst  It  would 
h.i'.  f!  explained  whnt  wa.H  actually  done,  and 
III  terms  that  do  not  affront  the  senses  he- 
cause  It  is  the  kind  -if  evwtuaf.on  that  we  at 
the  trul  l<?ve!  must  make  every  day. 

WHY     »    ST\NO*RD    INSTEAD    1 'K    ^    IU'lr' 

gut  It  may  well  be  ;i.sked  whnt  pmctlcal 
difference  would  It  make  In  the  trinl  ot  cases 
whether,  when  controntrd  with  a  hearsay 
problem,  we  employed  a  standard  vt  reason- 
able reliance  ritther  than  o  series  of  specific 
rules  .if  .idmlsslblliry  m  \.irying  I.ict  ^ltuft- 
tions' 

The  differences  are  many  Miwit  Importiint. 
we  move  from  nction  to  fact  We  describe  our 
process  In  terms  of  what  we  icrunlly  do. 
r.ither  than  in  terms  of  what  we  do  not 
do  We  dispel  a  fog  of  words  «nd  thus  see 
in  rlearer  outline  the  iiatur?'  of  the  prob- 
lems we  confront  The  confrontation  brlnjts 
life  m  the  couru  Into  correlation  with  life 
in  The  .streets  For  we  act  dally  In  the  most 
important  of  our  own  affairs,  upon  hearsay 
What  we  really  determine  in  our  everyday 
li.es  Is  not  whether  a  report  is  hearsay  but 
whether   It   Is   reliable 

The  use  of  a  standard  i>f  reasonable  re- 
llabUltv  >o  phrased  rather  than  a  series  of 
rules  with  exceptions  has  as  well  a  bearing 
upon  that  bleeding  ulcer  of  the  judicial 
system.  reversed  and  remanded  for  new 
trial  ".  One  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  for 
an  appellate  |Ud;te  to  learn  is  that  It  is 
not  enough  tor  reversnl  nierelv  that  he 
(llsaktree  with  the  trial  judge  '■  If  a  personal 
reference  may  be  forgiven.  I  ran  speak  with 
.some  iiuthority  to  the  point  that  arguments 
"ver  rules  of  evidence  in  appellate  court 
'■onferences  tend  to  become  both  prolonged 
and  heated  In  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  court  .seeks  to  apply  specific  rules 
rather  than  to  examine  a  standard  of  rea- 
sonable testimonial   reliabiUtv    The  .ippllca- 


•  129  F  2<J  976.  991  i  2d  Clr  1942i 
'  Fngland  v  V'ltted  States  174  F  2d  466, 
468  (5th  Clr  19491.  Gilbert  v  Gu!f  Oil  Cor- 
Doration.  175  F  2d  705  i  4th  Clr  1949';  Ciainos 
V  Cniced  Staff*  163  F  2d  593  iDC  Clr. 
19471 

'  The  problem  of  reversal  at  one  of  the 
appellate  levels  of  a  trial  courts  factual  find- 
ings l3  enormously  complicated  and.  in  my 
judgment  not  fully  thought  through  On 
the  one  hand  we  should  not  reduce  the  trial 
court  to  little  more  than  "a  whistling  post 
L,n  the  highway  to  an  ultimate  destination  " 
Merrill  Otis  In  Sonken-Galamba  v  AT  i- 
>  F  Ky  Co  .  34  F  Supp  15.  16  i  1940)  I  thus 
debasing  the  currency  both  of  the  trial  court 
and  the  ippellate  court  On  the  other  hand. 
a  result  In  the  trial  court  may  be  so  unjust 
in  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  court  that  It 
cannot  be  allowed  to  stand,  although  the 
record  may  not  contain  prejudicial  error 
If  judged  by  ordinary  standards  In  this  situ- 
ation a  reversal  is  in  accord  with  our  theories 
01  ultimate  justice,  and  reversal  on  an  evi- 
dentiary point  IS  often  the  least  abrasive 
solution,  dee  Morgan,  Somb  Pioblems  or 
Proof  Unob«  thb  .\nglo-Amcrican  Systbm 
.»•  l.iTiGAnoN  193  I  1956)  Possibly  a  ground 
tor  reversal  'hat  '  the  result  Is  not  jtlst" 
a.-MUld  be  frankly  stated,  thus  preserving 
some  consistency  in  the  law  of  evidence. 


tion  of  a  rule  U  apt  to  turn  up<>n  a  much 
narrower  fact  situation  than  the  .ippllca- 
tion  ot  n  suindard  t<i  the  virions  facts  com- 
prising the  total  situation  Discussion  of 
the  latter  may  well  comprehend  slgnmcant 
policy  considerations,  for  the  very  reason 
IhHt  It  lA  a  standard,  not  a  rule,  that  Is 
under  consideration  Moreover,  to  reverse 
for  violation  ot  some  '  rule"  Is  a  lilrly 
simple  expedient  But  to  re\,rr"!e  for  failure 
to  meet  n  standard  Is  a  t.ir  more  dcmanrtinK 
problem,  p.irtlcularly  If  the  trial  judge  Us 
given  th*  tllM-retion  In  evidentiary  matters 
that  It  is  dometlmes  mid  he  has.'  although 
I  find  very  few  rulings  in  which  an  appellate 
court  has  amrmed  a  trial  court's  evidenti- 
ary rulings  on  discretionary  grounds  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  her*  under  examina- 
tion -  hearsay 

The  problems  of  the  law  of  evidence  go 
far  bevond  the  segment  princlpallv  discussed 
here  Human  beings  crave  certalntv  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fixed  rule  whether  It  be  Wig- 
mores  or  those  of  the  Restatements  We 
are  uneasy  unless  we  can  reduce  concepts. 
Ideas  and  abstractions  to  rule  and  then,  to 
meet  difficult  sittlitlons.  create  exceptions  to 
the  rules  But  I  question  with  profound  mls- 
glvtnKs  that  the  n.scertalnment  of  the  truth 
In  a  myriad  of  fact  situations  Is  capable  of 
precise  formulistic  diftnltlon  The  best  we 
can  do  Is  to  enunciate  certain  standards,  of 
nece.>;slty  approximations  loaded  with  am- 
biguities and  then  trust  our  trial  judges 
to  apply  them  with  rea.sonable  skill,  subject 
always  to  s.ime  kind  of  review  When  we  re- 
sort to  rules,  the  refuge  is  illusory 

In  common  with  all  the  judges  and  law- 
yers I  know  I  long  for  the  paradise  of  the 
measurable  and  the  certain  But  we  are  in  the 
wrong  profession  for  It  The  unalterable 
matter  that  platinum  rod  In  the  vault  In 
Pans  Is  not  for  us.  The  goal  of  truth  In 
trial  just  c.mnot  be  reached  by  following  evl- 
dentiarv  rules  in  the  same  way  that  the 
wayfarers  destination  can  be  reached  by 
following  numbered  routes 

Let  us  abandon  the  prlmltue  attempt  and 
seek  to  frame  st.indards  not  rules  The  real 
question  Is  whether  we  are  up  to  it.  whether 
it  IS  possible  tor  us  to  change  from  within 
For  we  are  priests,  not  prophets  Our  whole 
training  makes  us  turn  our  faces  always  to 
the  past  Our  impulse  Is  W  equate  the  law  of 
3tare  decins  with  the  law  of  gravity  Yet  the 
physicists  illd  it  They  moved  from  a  mech- 
.inlstic  ball-bearing  aU>m  to  a  boiling  nucleus 
ot  energy  And  we  no  less  than  they  are 
dedicated  to  the  search  for  truth  But  are 
we  unlike  the  physicists,  prisoners  ot  prece- 
dent ^ 

Is  there  among  us  another  Mansfield''  If  so. 
let  him  come  forth  The  tUght  Is  darkening, 
and  we  are  beset  on  every  side  We  are  In 
dire  need  of  a  new  approach 


RUR.AL  DEVELOPMENT   THE  CON- 
SERVATION OF  MAN 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  Na- 
tion long  ago  recognized  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  conserving  our  natural  resources, 
and  over  the  years  we  have  developed 
particularly  effective  programs  ot  agri- 
cultural coiLservation  But.  ironically,  we 
.seem  to  have  done  a  better  job  of  con- 
serving agricultures  natural  resources 
than  we  have  us  hiunan  resources 

As  an  uncontrolled  stream  erodes  the 
soil,  a  stream  of  economic  deprivation 
opporturtity  has  eroded  our  rural  pop- 
ulation   The  migration  of  people   from 


•  But  somehow  It  |  the  law  of  evidence] 
has  proved  a  workable  even  If  clumsy  system 
when  moderated  by  discretionary  controls  in 
the  hands  of  a  wise  and  strong  trial  court." 
.\fuHeUon  V  Initfd  Statei.  335  US  469.  486 
<  1948). 


rural  areas  to  the  cities  Is  in  large  part 
of  the  result  of  a  K-chnological  revolution 
which  has  made  the  United  States  a  rich 
and  powerful  industrial  nation  Thus 
there  have  been  great  benefits  But  we 
have  now  come  to  see  that  trend  has 
gotten  out  ot  hand  The  rural-urban  dis- 
tribution of  peoiile  and  ecoiiomic  re- 
sources has  become  unbalanced  Each 
yt^r  600,000  to  800,000  rural  Americans 
miprate  to  our  already  overcrowded, 
overburdened,  and  tioubled  cities  This 
coiiliiuiing  erosion  uf  rural  America 
must  be  flopped. 

This  necessity  of  action  to  con.serve 
the  human  icsources  of  rural  America 
IS  the  theme  of  a  significant  speech  by 
Mr  John  R  Feinstrom.  ol  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgriciiUures  Jobs  and  Indus- 
inali/ation  Division  Mr.  Fcrnstrom 
points  out  that  the  erosion  of  our  rural 
communitips  will  surely  continue  unless 
we  act  to  create  new  jobs  and  equal  op- 
portunities for  a  decent  life  m  the  coun- 
tr>'sldr  The  problem  is  impo.sing  but 
certainly  not  iii.soluble  For  as  Mr.  Fern- 
strom  points  out  the  potential  for  rural 
development  is  considerable  On  the  one 
hand,  becau.-^e  of  high  economic  and  so- 
cial costs  conitested  metropolitan  areas 
are  not  desirable  location  sites  for  many 
Ivpes  of  production  facilities  On  the 
other  hand,  locations  m  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  can  be  particularly  desirable 
becau.se  of  the  availability  of  a  produc- 
tive and  con.scientious  labor  force.  Rural 
labor  is  easily  and  quickly  trained  and 
the  increase  m  vocational  schools 
throughout  much  of  rural  America  has 
significantly  expanded  the  skills  avail- 
able to  industry. 

But  It  IS  clear  that  the  economic  re- 
vitali/ation  of  rural  America  will  occur 
only  it  we  take  a  number  of  steps  to 
better  control  the  forces  which  have 
eroded  the  economic  base  of  our  rural 
communities.  Incentives  must  be  pro- 
vided to  restore  the  economic  base  and 
to  reoopulate  rural  America  I  believe  the 
tax  incentives  otTered  in  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1967— S  2134— in- 
t  reduced  by  Senator  H.^rris  and  myself, 
would  provide  a  powerful  inducement  to 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  and  indusliT  in 
rural  areas  and  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  be  a  major  step  forward 
to  the  economic  development  of  rural 
America. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.lent  that  this  most  worthwhile  speech 
by  Mr  John  R  Fernstrom.  entitled  "The 
Conservation  of  Man."  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection.  t!ie  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Conservation  of  Man 
I  By  John  R  Fernstrom  i 
I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  need 
to  create  more  and  r.ew  job  opportunities 
in  non-metropolitan  America— this  part  oi 
America  includes  our  cities  and  towns  with 
populations  less  than  50.000,  as  well  as  the 
countryside  I  have  cho.sen  to  call  these  re- 
marks the  Conseri  ation  ot  Man 

The  meaning  ot  conservation"  Is  not  un- 
known to  you  who  are  here  tonight  You 
know  that  conservation  '  means  all  those 
things  which  help  to  maintain  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  natural  resources  at  their  l)esl 
long-lfrm  productivity  The  focus  for  you  is 
on    the    natural    resources    you   work    with— 
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mainly,  the  soil,  the  water,  the  plants — and 
your  Immediate  aim  le  to  keep  them  In  the 
mcKst  u.seful  condition. 

The  narrow  objective  of  conservation  Is  to 
maintain  the  supply  and  quality — the  use- 
lulncss — of  natural  resources  at  levels  which 
n.ost  fully  meet  your  needs  and  In  turn  the 
needs  of  other  people.  I:i  this  narrow  view  Is 
implied  tl.e  larger  olijettlve  -that  of  human 
welfare.  T\\e  narrow  p!id  l.s  sought,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  sc'll,  or  the  forest?:,  or  waters, 
but  for  mans  s.ike.  f<ir  the  Individual,  the 
community  the  region,  the  state,  the  nation, 
and  all  the  people.s  of  our  world. 

Our  total  environment  includes  not  only 
the  natural.  Lut  the  human  resources.  The 
greatest  of  America';  resources — the  human 
resources — are  In  many  ways  the  most  ne- 
glected and  nio.t  p<iorly  utilized.  As  an  ex- 
ample. It's  estimated  tliat  a  third  of  our  total 
Income  Is  ff>ent  raising  children.  Much  of 
this  human  material  Is  produced  In  rural 
America  and  exported  to  the  cities.  It  fol- 
lows— I  think — that  rural  America  should 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  conserve  this  re- 
fource  Just  as  It  conserves  Its  soil.  Its  water, 
and  Its  trees. 

The  direct  road  to  conservation  of  rural 
America's  human  resources  is  the  creation  of 
economic  opportunity  at  home  for  the  nearly 
million  who  now  must  leave  rural  America 
each  year. 

A  pretty  basic  question  Is.  why  should 
your  children  run  off  the  land  hke  the  soil 
when  It  Is  not  properly  cared  for?  To  find  the 
solution  to  this  question  Is  the  problem  of 
ill!  of  rtiral  America — it  Is  not  just  the  prob- 
lem of  the  businessman  of  the  small  town 
with  his  concern  as  to  whether  his  town  can 
survive — It  goes  deeper  than  that  Into  every 
home  in  rviral  America.  It  will  take  all  of 
rural  America  working  together  to  answer 
this  question.  I  truly  believe  that  the  lesson 
of  conservation  which  has  been  learned  by 
the  f^irmer  will  help  us  to  a  solution.  If  we 
approach  the  problem  In  the  same  way. 

For  nearly  two  years.  Secretary  Freeman 
h.as  been  speaking  to  the  entire  Nation  about 
the  need  for  a  national  policy  on  riu-al/urtxan 
balance.  The  problem  that  arises  from  the 
lack  of  economic  opportunity  in  relation  to 
tl.e  human  resources  of  rural  America  has 
arisen  from  lack  of  a  policy. 

The  Nation  h;xs  allowed  itself  to  be  gobbled 
up  by  a  little  stream  that  got  started  in  a 
back  corner  somewhere  and  now  has  eroded 
rural  America  Into  s<x:lal  and  economic  Im- 
balance. 

This  stream  of  misfortune — grown  into  an 
overwhelming  rlver^flrst  eroded  opportunity 
out  of  the  countryside — and  no  one  thought 
to  replace  it — and  many  more  erosion  cycles, 
swept  up  millions  of  rural  Americans  and 
carried  them  off  Into  the  city  sea. 

At  first  this  was  a  healthy  trend.  The  tech- 
nological revolution  changed  oiu-  society 
from  pastoral  to  Industrial,  and  as  fewer  and 
fewer  people  were  needed  on  f.aTms.  In  the 
forests,  and  in  the  mines,  people  were  freed 
to  go  td!\the  cities  to  help  build  the  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  complexes  that  were 
a  key  factor  in  the  development  of  our 
powerful  national  economy. 

But  the  river  has  eroded  rural  America 
too  long — today  70  percent  of  our  people  are 
jammed  c>nto  1  percent  of  our  land,  while 
only  3  out  of  10  people  live  on  the  remaining 
99  percent. 

And  the  otitnugratlon  from  the  country- 
side continues. 

Each  year  another  600.000  to  800,000  Amer- 
icans shoulder  their  way  into  our  already 
otercrowded  cities.  It  is  estimated,  If  cur- 
rent trends  continue — by  the  year  2000.  no 
less  than  174  million  will  live  in  super  cities 
concentrated  in  five  small  areas  of  the 
country. 

And  without  .in  alternative,  tiiis  trend  uill 
continue.  This  f^  rce  which  has  produced 
the  centralization  of  economic  activity  and 
the    technological    revolution    is    such    that 


fewer  and  fewer  farmers  will  be  needed  to 
feed  more  of  us  In  the  future.  Without  Jobs 
and  equal  opportunities  for  a  decent  life  In 
the  countryside,  where  else  c;in  those  who 
are  displaced  go? 

Recognizing  all  of  these  problems,  th.e  Pres- 
ident, by  Executive  order,  has  made  this 
problem  the  responEibllity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

But  let  me  make  clnar  frvim  tlic  beginning 
that  the  problem  is  not  the  cxclu.^ive  i)rop- 
erty  of  the  Department  ol  Airriculture. 

It  is  really  yotu-  problem  —  the  problem  of 
all  non-urban  America. 

Through  the  recognition  and  under  the 
direction  of  SecrcUiry  freeman,  we  have 
assumed  a  leadership  role  Uj  help  revitalize 
rural  America — we  are  g.iinlng  recognition 
and  making  progress  toward  solutions  !.>r 
rural  poblems.  But  there  is  much  t<j  be  d.jne. 

We  find  too  many  places  that  can  no  Unner 
support  a  vital  rural  America  s<jleiy  on  aton- 
culture.  or  lumbering,  or  mininp.  or  tlie  serv- 
ices they  generate.  Nor  c.iii  Americas  small 
towns  expect  to  survive  lorevcr  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  county  seat 

Our  basic  problem  and  our  TimI  Is  to 
strengthen  in  many  places,  and  restore  in 
some,  the  economic  base  of  rural  America. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  create  new  Job  op- 
portunities by  bringing  Industry  to  tlie 
cjuntryside. 

Economic  growth  In  tlie  Uiiited  Suites  is 
achieved  mainly  as  a  result  of  countless  pri- 
vate decisions  to  buy  or  sell,  to  invest  or 
save,  to  go  into  or  out  of  business.  Tiiere  has 
been  a  growing  realization  that  the  future 
economic  growth  of  commuruues.  Suites  and 
regions  depends  in  part  on  local  efforts  to 
bring  about  expansion.  With  this  realiza- 
tion has  come  the  organiz.vtion  of  many 
groups  to  stimulate  the  r.ae  or  economic 
growth. 

Industrial  development  programs  have 
evolved  in  both  rural  and  urban  America  to 
meet  this  objective.  A  point  which  is  evident 
is  that  the  decision  as  to  where,  when,  and 
what  investment  will  be  made  remains  in  the 
control  of  private  business.  Industrial  devel- 
opment pix)grams  are  designed  to  influence 
the  location,  timing,  or  growth  rate  of  private 
business.  They  are  not  intended  to  replace 
the  power  of  private  business  to  make  its 
own  decisions  on  where,  when,  and  on  what 
scale  it  will  ojjerate.  Nor  can  we  forget  that 
such  decisions  are  profit-motivated  whether 
made  in  rural  or  urban  America. 

What  this  really  means  is  that  a  local  de- 
velopment group  must  persuade  an  industry 
to  locate  in  a  specific  place.  In  the  business- 
man's parlance,  it  Is  a  selling  Job.  To  do  It. 
an  industrial  development  group  must  know 
what  it  has  to  sell  and  how  to  sell  it.  Equally 
Important  is  where  to  sell  their  product.  All 
this  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  they 
want  to  sell  a  product — their  community. 

Too  many  communities  still  do  not  have 
the  leadership  and  motivation  to  seek  indus- 
try. Too  many  people  in  rural  America  stUl 
do  not  want  industry.  Many  are  siill  crying 
"Industry  brings  higher  school  taxes."  or 
they  don't  want  to  share  a  labor  force  they 
use  only  seasonally.  Equally  as  uninformed 
are  those  who  think  of  Industry  as  Just  a 
means  to  "improve"  the  tax   base. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  the  United 
States  has  produced  a  chart  depicting  what 
100  new  factoryworkers  bring  to  a  town.  This 
chart  says  100  new  factory  workers  bring  359 
more  people,  SI  more  sciiool  children,  100 
more  households,  $710,000  more  personal  in- 
come per  year,  97  more  cars.  $331,000  more 
retail  sales,  3  more  retail  establishments.  65 
more  non-maiuif,.ctunng  Ji  bs.  $229,0(.'0  more 
bank  deposits. 

This  chart  is  both  a  help  and  n  hin- 
drance— a  hindrance  especially  m  the  impli- 
cation that  359  more  people  mchiding  91 
school  children  will  arrive.  Thip  st.itenieni 
alone  is  enough  to  make  the  wei^ry  t;;xp:i\er 
lose  interest.  But  it  is  a  rare  ca.se  w'lere  in- 


dustry brings  a  labor  force  to  a  new  plant. 
What  industry  seeks  In  a  new  location  l.v  a 
new  source  of  labor  and  It  brings  only  a  U  w 
key  people  Irum  outside.  New  industry  re. illy 
ine.ms — 359  more  people  can  remain  in  their 
home  town  -  the  economic  b.i-se  has  received 
a  shot  in  the  arm  and  all  w.ll  Bhare  in  the 
jirosperity.  whether  m  town  t.r  on  i.earby 
l.irmr. 

Lack  o:  interest  and  sujipcjrt,  and  unutr- 
standing.  by  the  general  jjuhlic  is  an  impor- 
tant drawback  to  the  suAcss  ol  U  cal  df\el- 
oomeiit  Ciloris.  p.irlicipatiun  in  dtvelopineut 
jirograms  by  local  bu.»inessmen  and  the  gen- 
eral public  has  been  strongest  and  most  ef- 
leclive  where  they  h.tve  rti.llzed  that  their 
own  Interests  are  involved.  It  lijllows  lh.it 
a  succeaslul  mduMnal  development  ellori  is 
5u  percent  Internal  public  relations,  and  50 
percent  external  public  relations. 

Knowing  what  rural  America  tias  to  s.  11. 
community  by  c<jmmunity.  is  a  continuing 
need.  When  an  Industry  finally  locales.  It  lo- 
cales a;  a  sjiecific  place.  All  the  fine  siate- 
ments  tliat  the  elloris  of  t!ie  department. 
>our  own  Nebraska  Departmctit  ol  Economic 
lievelopment.  or  those  anyone  else  Cin  pro- 
duce to  lure  Industry  t<i  rural  Anicrlca  can 
only  bring  results  when  a  community 
clinches  the  deal.  Providing  industry  with  re- 
liable and  detailed  economic  data  about  tlie 
area  is  the  most  ellectlve  development  tech- 
nique. If  an  Induslrlal  development  group 
knows  what  it  has  to  sell,  then  It  can  kiifjw 
better  where  to  sell  it.  The  drawback  to  suc- 
cors In  rural  areas  is  most  olten  inadequate 
information  or  personnel — a  s;iles  pitch  ai.U 
a  gixxl  salesman  Is  what  is  nee<ied. 

This  produces  another  concern,  what  is 
the  "new  plant  market '.•'"  Estimates  say  there 
are  3  to  4.000  new  plants  e:  tablished  each 
year,  and  tins  includes  those  employing  one 
or  more  persons.  Included  are  branch  plants, 
relocations  and  new  or  "home  grown"  iiidus- 
tries.  Of  these,  perhaps  700  to  900  are  "mil- 
lion dollar"  plants.  That  may  not  ai)pear  to 
be  much  of  a  market  for  the  thou.sands  of 
industrial  development  groups  Bcr(.>ss  the 
country.  As  far  as  I  know,  llie  cnly  thing 
yo\i  can  do  about  this  is  work  hard,  have 
patience,  and  perseverance  -none  cf  which 
i.s  easy  to  live  with. 

There  are  other  p.ips,  not  tiie  le-ist  of 
which  Is  the  one  we  have  come  to  call  the 
"fi.uancmg  gap.''  There  are  Federal  programs 
to  help  but  It  Is  still  a  major  problem  for 
many  areas — but  before  I'm  accused  of  cr;.-i- 
iiig  the  "pall  of  doom"  over  the  niral  mdu.s- 
tnallzation  effort,  we  need  to  say.  and  with 
emphasis,  that  there  are  many  advantages 
f(jr    industry    in    non-meiropolitan    sirei'-s. 

In  a  recent  is.'^ue  of  US.  News  and  World 
Report,  the  editors  raised  the  question. 
"Can  Ttxiay's  Big  Cities  Survive'?"  This  is 
petting  to  be  an  annual  title  with  U  S.  News 
and  World  Report — and  if  t'le  problems  of 
the  cities  continue  unabated.  1  expect  it  will 
soon  become  the  title  of  a  monthly  expose. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  ii:sue,  US. 
News  reported  "Now  200  Million  Americans." 
The  report  s.iid  population  growth  in  tlie 
Ijractical  terms  means  4  .Americans  today 
are  demanding  ."^pace.  goods  and  services. 
o:rered  to  3  persons.  20  years  ai^o.  This  is 
great  news  for  the  market  analyst,  and  it 
means  industrial  expansion  somewhere,  but 
It  also  means  that  5  cars  Instead  cf  2  Jam 
downtown  streets  so  that  transport;! lion  in 
N.Y.  City  is  now  traveling  a*  an  average  ol 
6  miles  an  hour  compared  to  11  miles  an 
hour  by  horse-drawn  c  iris  a  century  ago. 
It  may  be  pointless  to  develop  an  electric 
cL.r  -  perhaps  all  we  need,  in  order  to  trans- 
port goods  in  the  city,  i.s  a  bigger  turtle. 

Ihe  political  and  commercial  leadership 
of  the  cities  has  long  tended  to  ecjuate  ruid 
measure  economic  growth  in  terms  of  popu- 
l.ition  growth.  Gel  more  people — get  more 
pojple— has  been  their  rejjeated  cry.  Eco- 
nomic growth  Is  not  synonymous  with  popu- 
l.-lion    li.crc  .■  e    and    in    the    citv    todav    a 
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rhRnge  In  income  aistrlb»ition  would  be 
more  slgmflc^nt  (or  eoonomlc  growth  than 
ptipulatlon  increase  bec.iiise  of  the  stattger- 
mij  unfilled  economic  wantji  .md  needs 
iimoiig  the  luwer  income  groups  Economic 
growth  In  the  city  Ij  possible  with  ii  stable 
population,  ils  well  .is  with  an  increasing 
population.  Tod.jy  the  ni*i?nltude  of  the 
p<ipulatlon  of  the  cities  with  iinfllled  needs 
iictu.uiy  hampers  growth,  while  nt  the  sime 
time  It  Is  accepted  by  mimy  thiit  the  greater 
increases  in  piipulatlon  and  more  concrntni- 
tlon  are  Inevitable  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  to  pofslvely  .iccept  greater  Cfhtrall- 
^  itlon  of  economic  activity  We  can  develop 
w.>V3  to  Stem  thut  portion  of  the  growth  of 
the  cities  that  takes  pi  >ce  at  the  e.xpense  of 
the  rest  of  .America 

US  News  ,ind  World  Report  commented 
on  something  else  we  .ill  know  about  the 
cllv  It  takes  an  hour  or  more  every  morn- 
ing to  get  to  wnrk.  and  the  drivers  get  more 
vicious  every  morniiig — It  aNo  t  ikes  an  hour 
to  get  to  A  golf  course  nnd  you  have  to  get 
in  line  before  diivin  in  urder  to  tee  off  and 
finish  the  course  before  dirk 

You  have  t"  plan  way  .ihead  to  get  into  a 
alt  show,  and  the  future  Is  even  bleaker 
Joseph  Tlnuin.  an  Arizona  develo|>er.  has 
(urei'ast  !  ir  the  cities— "not  only  business 
and  industry,  but  .schools,  even  m  the  pri- 
mary grades,  m;  y  have  to  operate  around 
the  clock  Including  u  midnight  to  8  00  am. 
shift  Trips  into  town  will  require  advance 
reservations  for  piirklng  space  depurtment 
stores  will  .illociite  shopper-  .i  limited  perliid 
m  which  to  do  their  rrr.inds — iittendance  at 
.wlriimlng  ptjols  .nd  thcn,teni  will  be  ra- 
tioned." 

Now  the  mojt  serious  thing  In  that  fnrecAst 
-  to  consider  what  our  life  will  he  like  If 
■  iir  wives  're  i>uly  alluded  limited  access  to 
department  stires  1.  ..s  no  wonder  that  Dr. 
Stanley  YoUes  of  the  N.iilonrtl  Mental  Health 
Institute  says  I'lat  the  current  situation  re- 
sults In  tension  nd  .mxietles  and  the  con- 
sumption of  ir  inquili.'.t-rs.  r.leeplng  pills,  and 
drugs.  The  doctor  didn't  mention  riots.  It  Is 
.ipparent  that  the  need  for  conserMitlon  of 
man  m  the  cltl'*s  nmv  in  tlnal  analysis,  be 
the  greatest   prcblein  ut  mankind 

So  the  cities  hiive  prtjblems.  md  In  the 
i.ime  sense  so  do  businessmen  They  must 
.  sk  the  question.  "Where  is  the  best  place  for 
business  to  survive''"  Offices  can  exist  in  the 
cities,  but  cities  are  no  longer  the  place  tor 
production  facilities 

The  best  place  Ilt  industry  to  Kjcate  is 
outside  the  metropoliuin  are;Ls.  We  suggest  a 
big  jump — not  just  into  the  suburbs,  but 
into  the  open  country  beyond  and  into  tiie 
smaller  cities  .md  towns  of  America. 

In  rural  America  liibor  Is  abundant.  Is 
productive  nnd  Is  loyal.  i>nd  Is  therefore 
protit.ible  in  our  smaller  cities  and  m  the 
countryside.  The  ?l2e  of  the  labor  force 
continues  to  increase,  students  are  getting 
out  of  school  and  are  available  for  the  labor 
market — all  of  which  produces  a  labor  force 
that  13  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  proud 
of  the  job  It  IS  doing.  Sometimes,  for  the 
moineut,  skills  are  lacking,  but  we  find  time 
alter  time  that  people  who  have  been  forced 
to  iiilgrate  to  che  cities  want  to  come  home 
.iiid  will  come  home  when  there  is  rn  ap- 
propriate Jab  for  the  skills  they  have  de- 
\  eloped. 

Rural  America's  existing  work  force — con- 
t.iUially  increasing-  is  highly  susceptible  to 
training-  you  all  know  the  'science"  of 
baling  wire  mechanics-  and  vocational 
schools  are  springing  up  all  over  the  rural 
countryside  to  provide  the  training  and  skills 
I'lut  industry  demands  and  schools  ,.re  ready 
t  T  take  special  orders. 

The  message  emphasizing  the  many  advan- 
i.iges  01  nonurban  location  is  reaching  busi- 
nessmen. There  is  a  healthy  trend  toward 
location  in  rural  areas  Almost  half  of  the 
'million  dollar"  plants  last  year  were  out- 
side the  metropolitan  areas. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  position  Is 
clrarly  set  forth  In  the  "Communities  of  To- 
morrow" policy  statement  In  support  of  eco- 
nomic development  it  Is  U.S.  Department  of 
Aitrtculture  policy 

'To  inform  bu«>lne«»men  i-f  the  economic 
and  person.il  l>eneflt8  of  locating  new  plants 
oot-irte  areii*  of  congested  trartlc,  impacted 
p  'filiation   and  high-cost  commuting 

To  encounij^e  the  development-  Including 
flnanclHl  KUppC'r'  •Ahen-  netd^d-of  training 
programs  and  electric,  telephone  tninsporta- 
tloii  hfiUMiig.  wator.  wniie  disposal,  recrea- 
tion and  cullurnl  f  ictllties  Facllllles  will 
etiC'.iirii.'"  ii.du.'trlef..  bU'^lnesdes.  services 
and  I'ther  |ob-creatliig  enterprise*  to  locate 
wher»  there  I:*  &|)ftce  and   need   for  them. 

"To  develop  public  und  private  unanclal 
support  for  enterprises  t'Mt  will  create  Jobs 
III  communltlefi  C'f  tomorrow 

'To  oncouriige  mrentue  jilin*  that  will 
induce  new  bu.slnesH  and  Industry  to  loc.ite 
in  communities  of  lomorrow 

"To  encourage  and  fuClUUtte  growth  of 
new  and  «-xlstlng  rur;il  cooperatives  to  pro- 
vide Jubs  and  increased  economic  oppor- 
tunity 

■  To  encoiiriii-'re  Federal  agencies  to  locate 
new  iristnltntiuns  In  communities  of  tomor- 
row where  feasible  and.  when  awarding  con- 
tracts, to  give  special  consideration  to  de- 
veloping rural  areas 

"To  work  with  rural  leaders  to  help  de- 
develop  In  rural  communities  and  under- 
.standlng  of  the  Importance  of  developing 
indu^triil  riiirtiicing.  zoning  regulations,  es- 
aenti.il  community  facilities.  .>nd  other  re- 
sources  needed  t.i  attract   industry 

'To  l.clp  other  Federal  .igencles  extend 
their  rr.mmiimtv  (icility  development  serv- 
iced iti<.  rural  areas  " 

We  hive  taken  many  concrete  steps,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  i.f  communication  with 
busliicsnirn.  tei-hnlcal  assistance  to  loc.il  de- 
velopmenr  uroups.  .i.id  help  to  communities 
and  non-pront  groups  to  provide  community 
facilities  to  support  l<jcal  development  ef- 
forrs — but  what  Is  still  needed  is  a  proftt- 
oricnted  incentive  lor  business  t^  locate  in 
rural  areas — one  that  requires  a  businessman 
to  atop  .ind  evaluate  rural  America  before 
making  .1  I'xratlon  decision 

An  impressive  number  of  members  of  the 
Congress  have  introduced  bills,  either  called 
the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1967"  or 
the  "Jobs  Development  Incentives  Act  of 
19P7  '  In  tnv  opinion,  this  Is  legislation  in 
the  r.ght  direction. 

We  .ire  ut  the  crossroads  We  have  been 
there  for  some  lime  and  u  gets  more  con- 
gest ,1  a:i  the  time  Much  of  the  population 
of  :i  r.i"  Amenca  is  now  tx)  ^mall  and  t<xj 
scattered  to  eiiable  these  areas  to  attract  and 
absorb  new  Industry  on  the  s.oeed  and  scale 
ne^'esfary  to  i>tem  depopulation.  If  the  at- 
titck  i^n  migration  from  rural  America  Is 
based  solely  on  the  retention  of  the  remain- 
ing population  nnd  Its  natural  growth,  the 
grow^th  of  rural  America  in  such  areas  is 
unlikely  lo  be  fast  enough  or  strong  enough 
to  reduce  the  outflow  of  population. 

The  lack  c>f  economic  opportunity  forces 
migration  of  the  youth  at  the  end  of  (he 
local  educational  processes.  If  Jobs  are  not 
available,  almost  precisely  .it  that  moment, 
there  is  r.o  aliernalive  but  migration  On 
the  other  hand,  industry  considering  locat- 
ing in  s.ich  ,\reas  is  not  likely  to  make  a 
decision  based  upon  expectations,  and  that 
is  the  r.iiure  of  the  labor  lorce  offered  m 
mat'.y  ol  these  areas.  Ii  rural  America  Is  to 
be  developed  and  Its  migration  stemmed. 
p(*itlve  T'Ction  must  be  taken  to  attract  peo- 
ple as  well  .Ts  industry  to  rural  areas.  Basi- 
ciUy.  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  rural 
areas  which  stem  from  depopulation  lies  in 
the  restoration  of  an  economic  base  and  in 
t.'ie  repopulalion  of  rural  America  We  will 
need   a   strong   liicemive  for   this 

The  gist  of  the  whole  thing,  then.  Is  this — 
the    human    resource    of    America    Is    over- 


v/helmlngly  the  greatest  of  Its  assets  This  re- 
source, we  all  fondly  believe.  Is  fundamen- 
tally good  It  is  produced  In  excessive  and  un- 
even amounts  .n  dlflerent  regions,  and  also 
under  different  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions Almost  invariably  the  tendency  is  fur 
the  largest  supply  to  be  produced  where  the 
economic  nnd  social  conditions  are  le:\£t  fa- 
vorable. The  contrnst  between  this  and  our 
[irocedure  in  respect  to  farming  Is  extraor- 
dinary We  recognize  that  corn  should  be  pro- 
duced where  lie  soil  und  •  liniate  la  well 
.id.ipted  to  Its  cultivation  and  where 
>;n,'.n  of  high  qii  .Uty  can  be  raised  We 
also  apprecL.te  lliat  It  is  essential  tliat 
the  best  seed  and  methods  of  production 
should  be  employed  In  respect  to  human  re- 
sources, we  follow  the  opposite  course,  for 
we  have  not  yet  learned  the  most  elemen- 
tary lesson  of  human  conservation  The  re- 
gions which  produce  the  largest  crop  of  chil- 
dren are  the  very  ones  where  the  economic 
conditions  and  opportunity  are  least  favor- 
able. The  result — from  these  less-favorable 
regions — young  people  pour  Into  the  cities 
each  year  In  the  quest  for  a  blue  ribbon 

I  s.ild  e.irller — creation  of  economic  op- 
portunity and  tlie  conservation  of  the  hu- 
man resource  in  rural  America  Is  not  the  sole 
province  of  any  one  person  or  group 

The  opportunities  Inherent  in  achieving 
these  goals  can  be  exploited  by  working  to- 
gether Together,  we  must  motivate,  plan  and 
promote  Industrl.'sl  growth  In  our  towns  and 
in  the  countryside,  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
the  con.servatlon  of  man  In  rural  America 
All  of  us  have  a  role  and  all  must  do  our  p.irt 
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THE     HIGHF.R     fOST     OF 
i:nUC.\TION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Myron 
Brcnton.  a  lemilar  contrrbutor  to  our 
Uadm;;  ma-iazines.  is  now  at  work  on  a 
book  about  education.  Many  o[  hi.s  con- 
clusions arc  found  in  "The  Hiaher  Co.'^t 
of  Richer  Education."  whicii  v.  a.s  puta- 
hshed  in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
on  April  21.  1968  To  tho.-~e  of  u.s  who  have 
followed  clo.'-ely  the  problems  of  hi.eher 
education,  his  analysis  comes  as  no  sur- 
mise ; 

Each  school  year  heralds  ,in  inexorable 
rise  of  3  to  5  percent      .   . 

All  Indications  are  .  .  that  things  will 
get  a  lot  worse  before  they  get  better.  In 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  knowledgeable 
person  who  will  speak  hopefully  about  the 
finances  of  the  college  students  parents,  and 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  provide  no  basis  for 
optimism  .   .   . 

Even  a  student  who  lives  at  home  and  com- 
mutes to  n  tuition -free  college  c.iii  expect 
to  pay  about  $1,000  a  year  for  books,  supplies 
foes,  transportation  ond  living  expenses  . 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  answer 
to  the  myriad  i)roblems  caused  by  the 
risinu  cost  of  hi'.:lier  education.  Hjwever. 
tax  relief  in  the  form  of  tax  credit  \?-  cer- 
tainly a  necessary  part  of  the  solution. 
I  hope  the  Consress  may  .soon  see  fit  to 
enact  such  relief  for  our  Nation's  workini; 
students,  and  the  wives,  parents,  and 
others,  who  are  shouldering  the  burden 
of  providing:  the  education  on  winch  the 
future  of  thic  country  lesis. 

The  charge  has  often  been  made  '\v 
those  oppo.sed  to  my  bill.  S  835.  thai  en- 
actment cf  the  tax  credit  would  c:iu.>e 
colleges  to  raise  their  tuitions.  Mr  Bren- 
tons  excellent  analysis  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  our  Nation's  institu- 
tions 01  hisher  k?,rniny  are  raising  their 
tuitions  "  hether  our  citizens  pet  tax  re- 


lief or  not— and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
The  colleges  and  universities  must  raise 
their  tuitions,  because  the  money  must 
come  from  somewhere.  We  in  Congress 
must  do  our  part  to  keep  the  educating 
of  our  children  from  being  a  financial 
di.saster. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brentons  article  be  printed  in  the 
RreoRD 

There  beiiiR  i.o  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

The  Higher  Cost  ok  Higher  Education 

(By  Myron  Brenton) 
Recently  Julius  MarpuUs.  the  owner  of  a 
thriving  furniture  and  a[)pllance  store  in 
Columbus.  Ohio,  toiiductcd  an  exercise  In 
iiiaMK-hlsm  At  a  visitor's  request,  he  cal- 
culated roughly  how  much  he  would  end 
up  paying  to  give  his  five  children  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education,  blnce  one  daugh- 
ter was  already  a  Northwestern  University 
graduate,  u  second  had  received  her  degree 
from  Ohio  Suite  University  and  a  son  was 
midway  through  W"lsconsln  suite  University. 
MarguUs  had  plenty  ot  experience  to  draw  on. 
Despite  the  tact  that  he  is.  as  he  put  it. 
"comfortKibly  upper  middle  class."  the  figures 
he  so  casually  Jottetl  down  shocked  him.  He 
had  already  spent  $18,500.  and  before  the  last 
of  his  brtx)d  proudly  departs  with  his  sheep- 
skin. Margulis  will  have  put  out  a  total  of 
$40,000  "More."  he  lulded  in  awed  tones,  "if 
any  of  them  go  on  to  graduate  school." 

Margulis  is  perhaps  atypical  in  that  he 
plans  to  plve  live  children  college  educa- 
tions and  Is  single-handedly  picking  up  the 
king-sized  t.ab.  As  a  man  stunned  to  dis- 
cover how  really  high  the  cost  of  education 
cait  be.  however,  he  is  quite  representative. 
Not  only  successful  appliance  dealers  from 
Ohio  but  parents  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
s.inds.  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all 
income  bracket*,  are  discovering  each  year 
the  awesome  facts  ol  educational  life. 

They  find  themselves  caught  lit  what,  over 
the  past  SIX  years  or  so.  has  settled  into  a 
cla.ssic  squeeze:  i  1  \  they  have  failed  to  pre- 
pare adequately  for  the  financial  demands  of 
higher  education  or  have  been  unable  to  do 
.so;  (21  they  underestimate  the  costs  or.  more 
likely,  overestimate  their  children's  chances 
(if  obtaining  hefty  scholarships,  and  (3)  their 
incomes — at  least  the  portions  available  for 
discretionary  purposes — fail  to  keep  pace 
with  college  cost  Increases  or  have  already 
been  allocated  for  other  purposes. 

All  Indications  from  governmental  educa- 
tional and  foundation  sources  are  that  things 
will  get  a  lot  worse  before  they  get  better.  In 
fact,  it  Is  difficult  to  find  any  knowledgeable 
person  who  will  speak  hopefully  about  the 
hnances  of  the  college  student's  parents,  and 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  provide  no  basis  for  glow- 
ing cjptimiKm.  They  show  that  the  average 
annual  all-lnclusive  costs  to  a  resident  stu- 
dent at  a  private  Institution  of  learning  was 
$1,850  in  1957  and  $2,570  in  1967.  and  will 
be  an  estimated  $3,280  in  1977.  They  indicate 
that  the  average  nnual  cost  to  a  resident 
student  at  a  public  college  or  university  was 
$1,260  In  1957  and  $1,640  In  1967.  and  will  be 
$2.1G0  in   1977. 

In  other  words,  each  school  year  heralds 
an  inexorable  rise  of  roughly  3  to  5  per  cent. 
.According  to  a  study  by  tlie  College  Entrance 
Fxaminalioii  Board,  to  which  over  850  col- 
leges and  universities  belong,  even  a  stu- 
dent who  lives  at  home  and  commutes  to  a 
tuitlon-lree  college  can  expect  to  pay  ap- 
proximately $1,000  a  year  for  books,  supplies, 
fees,  transporunion  and  general  living 
expenses. 

.Statistics  such  as  these  cause  millions  of 
parents  whose  Incomes  are  adtquale  for 
most  ordinary  purposes  to  a.'-k  searching 
questions.  One  distraught  mother  wrote  her 


Congressman,  Rep.  Charles  S  Joelson  oi  New 
Jersey:  "My  husband  and  I  pay  tax  on  about 
$9,000  Income.  Average  middle-class  Ameri- 
can family.  We  have  two  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl — again,  average  American  f.imlly  Now 
both  these  children  have  reached  their  col- 
lege years.  Both  children  have  aijove-average 
ability  and  potential  and  will,  more  than 
likely,  go  on  to  receive  their  doctorates. 
Lovely!  Something,  as  p;ircins.  we  are  proud 
of.   But.  as  parents,  how  do  we  pay  for  it':'" 

How  do  we  pay  for  It'  A  plaintive  cry 
heard  not  only  from  dislrauglu  parents  and 
students  but  from  the  educ.itloiial  ui.stitu- 
tions  themselves.  They,  too  are  very  much 
in  a  financial  bind.  The  crucial  matters  for 
both  are  the  population  expIo.sion  and  the 
changing  socio-economic  pattern  (1  Ameri- 
can society— as  well  as  the  risint:  t  xpcctalioiis 
it  reflects. 

Forty  years  ago,  only  8  percent  of  all  Amer- 
ican families  earned  more  tlian  $8,0U0:  tcKlay 
their  number  has  quadruple<l  Forty  years 
ago,  college  was  a  way  sLalion  lor  tlie  well- 
to-do.  with  a  sjjrlnklng  ol  lower-income  stu- 
dents (many  from  immigrant  families) 
whose  parents  scrimpc-d  and  saved  to  jjut 
them  through.  Today  the  broad  middle  cliv^s 
clamors  at  the  university's  gates,  demanding 
to  be  let  in.  demanding  quality  education 
Result:  a  bachelor's  degree  is  very  nearly  an 
Indispensable  requirement  fur  even  moderate 
success  in  Job  or  career,  and  the  pressures  of 
our  technological  age  Cuj  well  as  'he  quest 
for  status)  are  making  graduate  work  In- 
creasingly popular. 

Though  higher  education  1.=  becoming  less 
a  privilege  for  the  wealthy  and  more  n  right 
for  everyone.  It  should  be  noted  Uiat  the  dis- 
advantaged— despite  scholarship  and  com- 
munity-action programs  designed  t-o  help 
them — are  not  in  college  m  significant  num- 
bers. U.S.  Office  of  Education  statistics  show- 
that  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  campus  popu- 
lation is  Negro.  At  the  moment,  for  proujjs 
with  very  low  Incomes,  failure  to  be  aca- 
demically prepared  and  motivated  for  col- 
lege Is  more  of  a  problem  than  finding  tlie 
money  to  pay  for  it. 

Thus,  its  clientele  drawn  primarily  from 
the  middle  classes,  higher  education  is  un- 
dergoing Its  own  population  explosion  En- 
rollment swells  unchecked,  with  a  3-million 
increase  in  the  past  decade  and  n  similar 
one  expected  in  the  next.  This  means  more 
construction,  more  services,  more  instructors 
and  splraling  costs  all  down  the  line.  P.ira- 
doxically.  as  high  as  they  are.  tuition  and 
fees  pay  a  surprisingly  low  percentage  of  the 
total  costs.  Joseph  Froomkin.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Program  Planning  and  Evalu- 
ation at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  esti- 
mates that,  on  the  average,  the  student  pays 
only  about  20  cents  of  ever  dollar  it  costs  to 
educate  him,  even  if  he  pays  full  tuition. 
This  figure  may  be  low.  especially  for  the 
more  expensive  private  institutions,  but 
Froomkin  insists  that  "college  is  still  a  bar- 
gain in  that  only  a  small  percentage  is  being 
paid  for  by  the  student."  It  is  a  point  wortii 
making. 

Ill  another  sense,  though,  a  b.irgain  is  a 
bargain  only  if  one  is  able  to  pay  for  it.  To 
the  family  making,  say,  $10,000  a  year  before 
taxes,  with  two  or  more  ciiildren  away  at 
college,  even  a  low-cost  slate  university 
proves  exorbitant. 

Shouldn't  parents  h.ive  been  saving  over 
the  years  for  this  contingency?  Ideally,  yes. 
But  a  survey  c  >mmissioned  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  shows  that  the 
majority  of  f.imilies  whose  .sons  and  d.iuttii- 
lers  w:l!  go  on  to  college  fail  to.  or  aren't 
able  to.  plan  adequately  ahead.  And  even  if 
money  has  been  systematically  put  away  for 
college.  Lhe  sum  frequently  turns  out  to  be 
painfully  short  of  the  mark  because  of  un- 
expected tuition  boosts.  The  s.ime  holds  true 
f(  r  many  insurance  p!aii£  begun  a  c.i.ipie  of 
decades  back. 

Commonplace  amoim  parents  who  F.tved 
for    their    children's    educ.uioii    i.s    the    New 


Jer.sey  couple  who  years  apo  iiiit  .a.side  $1.5uO 
lor  each  o!  their  two  children,  liunking  that 
this  would  Cover  most  or  all  cxixn.^es.  They 
now  mainUiln  both  youiiL'.stcrs  :n  pnvate  uni- 
versiues  al  a  combined  aiiiural  co,n  ol  $7.uaO: 
f.iinily  earniniis  aie  $9.5U0  a  year  The  schools 
arc  |)re.stiiclous.  the  children  were  readily  ar- 
ccpt*>d,  tlie  parenus  wanted  tlieir  younu-sters 
to  t.ike  advaiil.ige  of  the  opixiriunity;  the 
l.itnily  1.-,  now  s.iddled  with  heavv  long-term 
debt 

'We  didn't  re, illy  p.:y  nuich  atienu.;!!  li 
college  costs,  to  the  w.iy  they  were  taking  big 
jump.s."  explajhed  the  mother  In  tins  unre- 
niarkable  esse  history.  "Not  till  .Man  w.us  in 
his  senior  ye.ir  in  h:-h  schcxjl  and  we  li.id 
t-o  Come  face  to  i,ic.e  with  the  thing.  There 
had  been  other  things  t.,)  worry  alxiut-  llie 
hou.'^e.  the  cirs.  v.icatlons  lliat  cost  u.>, 
oearlv- 

House.  c.iTS..  costly  vac^iUons  Add  on.  for 
some  parentis,  p.iyments  on  expen.'~ive  furni- 
ture, stereo  s<-ts.  country  club  lees  and  all  tlie 
other  ai)purtenances  of  the  good  middle-cla,ss 
life.  Here  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem. 
one  having  to  do  with  the  pluk».>ophy  ol  sac- 
rihce.  With  even  relative  alHucnce.  increas- 
ingly higher  levels  ol  comfort  and  a.spiration 
become  the  norm.  Almost  bublly.  a.s  is  so 
olten  s.iid.  former  luxunes  become  necessi- 
ties . 

C'liven  such  circumstances,  the  quality  and 
ii.ilure  ol  sacrihce  change.  I'l./  be  sure,  some 
i.imilifs  .--tUl  work  day  and  night  to  send 
their  kids  to  college,  but  for  niost  It  Is  no 
longer  a  question  of  giving  up  everything  to 
accomplish  this.  The  lamlly  struggling  u.  p:iy 
off  the  mortgage  and  make  c.ir  p..ymciits 
will  hardly  dispose  ol  house  and  auUjmobile 
and  move  into  a  two-room  flat  to  pay  college 
bills— and  no  .sane  person  would  expect  thtm 
to.  Other  adjustments  are  made,  other  ctihi- 
promises  sought.  Cheaper  vacations.  Uir  in- 
stance, or  maybe  Just  a  lew  summertime 
weekend  trips.  One  lets  several  extra  ye;irs 
go  by  tx'lore  trading  in  the  c.ir.  Some  hus- 
bands take  second  jobs,  wives  go  to  work  or 
stay  on  the  jcjb  longer  tlian  anticipated. 
Other  expc<iients  are  also  Jound:  Julius 
Margulis.  the  Columbus  lurniture-store 
owner,  recalls  when  money  had  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  lirm  to  meet  ccjUege  bills, 
"causing  h.irm  to  the  business." 

In  sum.  one  scrambles  to  maintain  i-.s 
nearly  as  possible  one's  accustomed  way  <:•: 
life  and  to  meet  the  extra  expenses.  For 
many  parents,  planned  economies  lielp  only 
so  much.  A  survey  made  for  tlie  New  'V'oiK 
State  Board  ot  Regents,  startling  m  its  un- 
plications.  shows  that,  on  tlie  b.usis  ol  1963 
Income  figures,  little  more  than  one-lourth 
of  America's  families  cm  nicet  all  college 
expenses,  even  when  tuition  is  as  low  :••■ 
$200.  Only  4  per  cent  of  American  families 
can  meet  tlie  entire  ci«i  ol  hiph-tuition 
institutions,  the  ones  iii  t.'ie  «-:i.OUO  r.mge  lor 
resident  students. 

"Soon  I  will  be  s{K-iiding  -  i:  I  h:tve  to  rob 
a  bank! — .some  $10,000  a  year  with  tiirec 
children  In  costly  schools.""  complained  an 
angry  Fort  L:iuderdale  man  who  is  cleariv 
not  in  tliat  4  per  cent.  Addressing  himsell 
U>  Senator  .'\braham  Ribicotl  of  Ccjimecticut. 
who  has  been  responsive  ui  the  plight  of 
the  student"s  family,  he  added.  ""I  have 
bright  kids.  I  only  make  a  little  over  $15,000. 
Literally,  I  will  li.ive  to  sell  the  roof  o\er 
our  heads  to  do  It!" 

He  will  not  r :)b  a  bank  or  pet  rid  cf  ins 
home,  not  really.  I!  he  fi.'Uows  the  tvpical 
pattern,  the  first  thing  he  will  do  is"  have 
Ills  sons  apply  for  scholarships.  But  accord- 
ing tn  financial  aid  ofhcers,  the  scholarship 
realities  ofler  a  real  shock  to  many  paretits 
"Because  iheir  children  are  scliolarship  mate- 
rial," explains  Sanford  Jamison  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Fxamination  Board,  "parents 
take  11  for  pran'ed  substantial  scholarships 
nre  p<:inp  to  be  won.  But  need  piays  a  very 
iiiiportant  part  O'  course,  tlie  better  poten- 
tial student  he  is,  too  more  thance  he  h:is 
of  getting  money" 
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It  may  b«  a  measure  of  how  expensive 
schools  have  become  or  how  behlncl-the- 
tlmes  stjme  families  are  that  not  even  rela- 
tively substantial  incomes  deter  ihem  from 
seeking  scholarships  Even  »30  0<)0  parents 
are  .usklng  for  flnanclul  aid.  says  Virginia 
Hl.iw  who  is  in  charge  of  the  aid  office  at 
Barnard    College 

Of  course,  whatever  the  family's  earnings, 
the  chance  for  scholarships  is  much  better 
for  stralght-A  students  and.  In  some  schools, 
for  applicants  who  are  excellent  basketball 
or  football  material  Btit  the  reunions  of  a 
very  generous  number  of  middle- Income 
families  sre  .icciirately  mirrored  In  that  of 
MUt  Miller  a  suburban  New  York  news- 
paperman RecHlUni?  th;it  both  his  3<jns  were 
In  out-of-state  institutions  at  the  same  time, 
Miller  concluded  The  middle-Income  fam- 
ily Is  really  In  a  bind  Not  p^mr  enough  to 
qualify  for  a  scholarship,  not  rich  enough 
to  pay  for  the  tuition  coBt.-s  especially  if 
there's  an  overlap  of  children  going  to 
school." 

Actually  things  iren  t  that  rosy  for  low- 
Income  f.uniUes,  either  On  the  one  hand, 
there  has  been  ,i  mfKlera'.e  but  steady  in- 
crea.se  in  available  scholarship  dollars  over 
the  past  sev^al  years  i  though  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily i  higher,  percent-i^e  of  school  bud^ictsi 
For  instiince.  in  1961  institutional  funds 
available  for  scholar.ships.  crrants  and  work- 
loan  programs  Mitaletl  «a7.5-mllllon,  .ind  by 
1967  the  amount  had  grown  to  «5I3- 
miUlon.  On  the  otlier  hauti.  the  de- 
mand for  funds  grows  at  "■  far  more  rapid 
rate  and  scholarship  funds  .ire  very  limited, 
even  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poor 
families  Many  of  these,  too.  nnd  themselves 
unable  to  win  ^ants  Applicants  lor  Colum- 
bia Unlversitv's  CUiss  of  1970.  for  example, 
included  84  needy  students  placed  in  the 
"AdmJt-Deny"  category — admitted  to  the 
school,  but  denied  ftnandal  aid  Only  by 
raising  the  amount  students  were  expected 
to  supply  themseUes  throueh  Jobs  and  loans 
could  this  category  be  eliminated  m  the  fol- 
lowing year's  cl.tss  The  money  problem  Is 
becoming  worse  .it  many  schools  because  of 
a  cutback  m  Federal  fands  for  a  number  ol 
ntd  programs,  students  vi'ith  C-avenu;es, 
those  who  .tre  near  the  end  of  the  scholar- 
ship line,  tend  to  be  hardest  hit 
,  To  bring  order  into  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  chaotic  and  perhaps  caprlel-jus  situa- 
tion, the  College  Entrance  E.x.unination 
Board  s  College  Scholarship  Service  has  set 
up  guidelines  widely  used  by  school  tlnanciaj 
aid  officers  I'he  rules  are  based  on  a  variety 
of  factors,  including  family  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, but  fund  imental  to  them  are  US. 
Department  of  Agncultiu-e  cost-of-Uvlng- 
studles  rhe  guidelines  suggest  the  amounts 
parents  can  expect  to  contribute  under  vary- 
ing eircumsuinces.  Though  the  tables  re- 
cently were  revised  downward,  they  neverthe- 
less reflect  the  basic  aisumpuon  that  higher 
education  is  a  privilege  calling  for  a  signifi- 
cant measure  of  parental  &icrlt1ce  A  two- 
Child  family  iwTth  only  one  in  college)  earn- 
ing JlO.OtHJ  a  year  before  t-ixes  is  expected 
to  contribute  i\  350  tow.u-d  annual  college 
expenses.  If  this  family  earned  J15.00«.  It 
wculd  be  expected  to  contribute  $2,300. 
These  expectations  are  for  •uncomplicated" 
c.ises;  high  medical  bills,  the  necessity  to 
support  j^ed  parents  or  other  extenuaung 
ci-cumstances  lower  the  .unount  parents  are 
expected  t-3  contribute 

To  stretch  their  limited  scholarship  funds, 
most  schools  supply  "package  aid,  '  combin- 
ing -x  grant,  a  loan  and  a  Job  Columbia's  Di- 
rector of  Financial  Aid,  Harland  W  Holsing- 
ton,  cites  the  example  of  an  A-mlnus  student 
The  family  earned  »7,0o0  a  year  and  was  ex- 
pected to  contribute  $900,  while  the  student 
w.is  given  a  $3,150  scholarship,  a  $200  loan 
and  a  $500  Job 

Generally,  needy  students  are  expected  to 
work  during  the  summer  and  possibly  also 
du'ing  the  school  year  The  high  percentage 


of  undergraduates  who  hold  joh«  during  the 
school  term—  whether  under  Institutional 
plans  the  Federal  Work-Study  Program  or  on 
their  own-  Ls  another  significant  Indication 
of  the  high  cost  of  higher  education  A  sur- 
vey by  Northwestern  Lite  Insurance  Com- 
pany s  Family  Economics  Bureau  shows  that 
at  many  of  the  nation's  most  prominent 
sclioT'ls,  better  than  threc-fourtlis  of  the 
male  vindergraduates  earn  at  least  part  of 
their  expenses  by  working  And  while  work 
may  be  a  virtue,  it  U  not  t<>o  much  of  one 
given  the  extreme  academic  pressures  in  most 
colleges  In  the  official  view  no  full-time 
student  should  work  more  than  10  or  15 
hours  a  week  But  if  the  need  Is  there,  stu- 
dents will  work  many  more  hours  than  that 
Describing  two  of  her  classmates  who.  despite 
scholarships  nuist  work  25  hours  a  week  and 
find  It  difficult  to  keep  up  their  grades. 
Barnard  .senior  Sue  Levlne  says  I've  never 
seen  such  valor  In  my  life,  but  the  squeeze  Is 
on  those  kids,  and  they  may  lose  their 
scholarships.  It's  tragic 

Increasingly,  families  that  can  do  so  bor- 
row the  money  to  pay  for  education  Bor- 
rowing against  life  insurance  policies  Is  a 
method  recommended  by  some  financial  aid 
officers,  taut  many  families  apply  for  com- 
mercial loans  at  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations  or  finance  companies,  often  re- 
pavlng  the  monev  over  a  hve-year  or  six- 
year  period.  Even  that  Is  pr^'Vlng  a  hardship 
m  some  cases  and  eight-year  plans  are  now 
m  the  works 

Years  ,igo.  people  resisted  the  Idea  of 
financing  their  children  s  educations  with 
monthly  pavmcnts.  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment got  into  the  educational  loan  business 
It  took  the  st'ijma  away."  reports  Robert  K. 
Kelr.  presldetit  of  The  Tuition  Plan,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  f:ir-iUmg  C  IT  Financial  Cor- 
poration. 

There  is  no  stigma  now.  that  Is  certain 
The  Tuition  Plan  illustrates  one  interesting 
phenomenon  In  education-financing — the 
emergence  and  growing  prosperity  of  firms 
devoted  solely  to  selling  loan^  for  schooling. 
Though  founded  In  1938,  The  Tviltlon  Plan 
has,  according  to  Kelr,  enjoved  particularly 
good  fortune  only  In  the  past  10  years  In 
1956  It  had  a  handful  of  employes:  now 
there  are  over  80  In  1956  only  about  5,000 
students  were  being  covered  bv  Its  finance 
plans,  now  the  number  exceeds  50,000.  In 
the  past  decade.  It  has  financed  college  edu- 
cations for  over  500.000  people. 

A  number  of  banks  handle  educational 
loans  as  they  would  any  other  consumer 
loan  transactions,  with  charges  running 
roughly  from  9  to  11  per  cent  a  year  in 
sunple  interest,  though  the,  rate  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  Jargon  that  makes  it  sound  much 
lower  Other  banks  olTer  educational  loans 
at  a  iower-than-usual  rate — as  a  public  serv- 
ice— but  a  tight  money  market  may  help 
force  a  change  Educational  loans  cannot  al- 
ways be  handled  as  economically  as  others. 
The  specialized  educational-loan  firms 
charge  the  highest  rates  ol  interest,  though 
exact  fees  ire  often  hidden  in  a  welter  of 
"service.  ■  life  insurance  and  other  charges. 
A  few  years  ago  an  independent  firm  of  con- 
sulting economist*  made  a  study  of  pro- 
grams offered  by  several  educational  loan 
companies  tt  said  simple  monthly  Interest 
ranged  from  1  09  to  3  U4  per  cent.  Fhough 
the  cost  Is  high,  parents  heavily  committed 
to  bank  loans  find  the  educational  lenders 
especially  useful  because  few  applicants  are 
turned  down  for  credit  re  vsotis  Nonetheless, 
delinquencies   tend   to  be  low 

.And  what  .ire  the  states  and  ttie  Federal 
Government  doing  about  the  college  cost 
squeeze'  Some  states  do  very  little,  others 
quite  a  bit:  New  York  State  the  most.  New 
York  has  the  strongest  scholarship  program 
In  the  nation;  It  awards  Regents  Scholar- 
ships ranging  from  $250  to  $1,000  to  sume 
20,0<X)  students  each  vear:  under  Its  Scholar 
Incentive    Program    nearly    every    full-time 


undergraduate  Ls  given  a  stipend  of  HOO 
to  $500  dejjendlng  on  need,  for  the  payment 
of  tuition  New  York  also  operates  the  larg- 
est stiite  guaranteed-loan  agency  in  the 
nation 

The  Federal  Government,  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1959  has  a 
KUaranteed-Io.in  pro).:ram  that  allows  needy 
undergraduates  to  borrow  up  Ui  $1,000  a  year. 
gr.iduate  students  up  to  $2,500  Repayment 
IS  spread  over  10  years  at  3  per  cent  annual 
interest  o;i  the  vinpald  balance  For  people 
ITT'lng  Info  teaching,  as  much  \\s  half  the 
debt  may  be  written  oft  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  a  ye.ir 

Not  surprisingly,  there  are  plenty  of  prob- 
lem.s  Participating  schools  must  put  up  $1 
fnr  each  89  the  Government  contributes — 
;ind,  as  the  demand  rlse«.  they  are  increas- 
ingly hard-pressed  to  prtxluce  the  funds  Col- 
lodions, which  the  schools  must  handle,  add 
to  the  coat  of  maintaining  the  program. 
Though  no  official  figures  .ire  forthcoming, 
the  delinquency  rate  is  proving  to  be  alarm- 
ing .^bC'Ut  five  times  .is  high  as  tor  the 
average  commercial  Uxin.  "  estimates  one  In- 
formant In  the  educational  loan  field.  He 
savs  borrowers  tend  to  be  more  rcs[x)nsible 
.ibout  repaying  private  loans.  jKwslbly  be- 
cause of  a  concern  over  maintaining  their 
credit  ratings  with   the  pnvate  lenders 

Under  the  Higher  Kducatlon  Act  of  1965, 
the  Government  instituted  a  guaranteed- 
loan  plan  aimed  at  middle-Income  and 
upper-income  families,  who  have  not  been 
inarticulate  In  conveying  to  lawmakers  their 
chagrin  about  mounting  lollege  cotsts.  Need 
IS  not  a  requirement  .Seed  money  is  given  to 
states  that  want  to  administer  their  own 
giir.ranteed-lo.in  acencies.  and  stiiidby  F'ed- 
eral  funds  ire  available  for  those  that  don't. 
Undergraduates  may  borrow  up  to  $1000 
each  year,  craduate  students  up  to  $1,500. 
TVie  money  is  borrowed  from  a  bank  or  credit 
unii.n  Rep.ivment  may  begin  up  to  nine 
months  .liter  the  student  leaves  school  and. 
in  some  instances,  run  lor  as  long  :is  10 
vears.  If  the  f,imily's  adjusted  income  i  tot-il 
trcome  minus  exemptions)  is  less  ih.in 
Mo.OOO.  the  Government  pays  half  the  In- 
terest—6  per  cent  a  year— during  the  repay- 
ment period  and  all  of  it  while  the  student 
Is  m  school. 

Once  again— problems  State  legislatures 
didn't  rush  to  sign  up.  and  the  paperwork 
proved  more  involved  and  expensive  than 
anticipated.  Though  the  banks,  through  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  pledged  un- 
vielding  loyalty  to  this  new  program,  they 
were  not  over  J  Dyed  to  receive  it  just  when 
itgiu  'noiiey'  was  fiving  them  difflcuiiv. 
Ftirthermore.  the  banks  quickly  discovered 
that  6  per  cent  simple  Interest  did  not  allow 
them  to  break  even,  much  less  earn  a  profit. 

Thtis,  while  theoretically  any  student 
could  obtain  a  loan  from  any  participating 
baiik.  in  practice  It  has  not  worked  out  that 
way  .Many  banks  allocate  a  certain  sum  to 
th»  program  each  year,  and  the  well  quickly 
runs  dry:  some  banks  see  that  guaranteed 
loans  go  only  to  children  of  regular  clients. 
I  Generally,  this  does  not  hold  true  for  banks 
111  New  'York  State,  possibly  because  the 
state's  own  program  is  so  well-established  ( 
Tlierc  hive  been  abuses  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents, too — for  Instance,  using  loan  funds 
to  purchase  cars  Instead  of  education,  T 
keeping  a  large  bank  balance — at  5  per  cent 
interest — while  borrowing  college  money  :'t 
3  per  cent. 

Authority  for  the  Office  of  Education  to 
set  up  new  Federal  guarantees  expires  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  House  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  Is  receiving  testi- 
mony to  determine  what  direction  the  pro- 
gram should  take. 

The  Office  of  Education  would  like  to  see 
a  broader  Insurance  plan  that  would  greatly 
expand  the  Government's  role  and  risk  in 
guaranteed  loans.  The  banking  community 
would  like  to  see  interest  rates  rise  to  7 
per  cent.   The  United  Student   Aid   Ftind,   a 
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[irivate.  nonprofit  guarantee  agency  that  also 
operates  29  state  programs,  would  like  to  see 
a  number  of  reforms — among  them,  limits  to 
Federal  involvement  and  the  extension  of 
nmhorlty  to  school  financial  officers  to  deter- 
mine need.  Basic  to  the  fund's  objections 
seems  to  be  the  fear  that  Federal  support 
win  drive  out  state  and  private  loan  contri- 
butions 

rills  being  a  political  year,  observers  in 
Washington  foresee  a  final  bill  that  con- 
tinues the  ;)rogram  lor  another  few  years, 
without  creating  a  need  requirement  or  sig- 
luflcantly  expanding  its  scope,  and  that 
sweetens  the  pot  for  the  bankers  by  raising 
interest   rates   or   adding  a  special   fee. 

This  IS  not  likely  to  toe  the  year,  however, 
that  Senator  Ribicoff's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
parents  and  students  make  significant  head- 
way Rlbicoff  hiu;  introduced  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  for  anybody — 
including  the  student  himself — who  finances 
college  tuition,  fees,  books  and  supplies.  The 
credit  would  be  applied  on  a  sliding  scale 
and  have  a  celling  of  $325.  The  proposal,  twice 
voted  down,  has  earned  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's tmplacnble  hostility  because  of 
Treasur>-  Department  estimates  that  it  would 
cost  the  nation  roughly  $l.l-blllion  in  the 
first  year  alone  Indeed,  some  observers  note 
that  the  guaranteed-loan  program  came  into 
being  partly  as  a  way  of  shunting  aside  Ribl- 
coH's  proposal,  which  at  present  languishes 
In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Tlie  committee  chairman.  Wilbur  Mills,  is 
reported  to  have  .said  that  the  bill  would 
pass  uver  his  dead  body. 

Any  massive  social  problem — and  the  high 
cost  of  higher  education  is  certainly  becom- 
ing one — fosters  its  share  of  visionary  pro- 
posals One  such  suggestion,  free  higher  edu- 
cation for  everyone,  has  been  advocated  over 
the  years  by  several  leading  educators.  Among 
Its  drawbacks  are  the  fact  that  many  people 
are  likely  to  reject  the  idea  of  total  Federal 
subsidy  and,  of  course,  the  problem  of  paying 
for  It. 

Possibly  more  tantalizing  for  some  Is  the 
Idea  of  an  'educational  opportunity  bank," 
which  was  briefly  mentioned  by  President 
Johnson  in  an  economic  message  last  year 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  such  educators  as 
Yale's  president,  Kingman  Brewster  Jr.  In 
effect,  the  Government  would  finance 
through  loans  every  student's  higher  educa- 
tion. Tlie  loans  would  be  repaid  out  of  earn- 
ings over  a  40-year  period  In  the  form  of 
specified  income-tax  surcharges.  Graduates 
entering  low-incomes  fields  or  suffering  a 
run  of  bad  economic  luck  later  m  life  prob- 
ably would  not  pay  back  all  they  owed.  Those 
who  became  extraordinarily  successful  would 
no  doubt  demand  a  lump-sum  payback  op- 
tion. These  and  other  puzzlers — for  instance, 
what  to  do  about  women  who  get  married 
right  after  school  and  do  not  work — remain 
to  be  Ironed  out 

This  proposal,  admittedly  visionary  at 
present,  triggered  an  angry  response  from 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  from  the 
Association  of  State  Colleges.  They  talked 
about  a  "life  indenture"  for  students — ■ 
though  the  students  would  be  self-sufficient 
adults  by  the  time  they  began  paying  off  their 
loans  Underlying  the  opposition  seems  to  be 
the  fear  that  state  legislatures  and  private 
sources  would  greatly  curtail  their  support 
of  public  colleges  and  universities  if  such  a 
program  were  enacted,  requiring  even 
greater  tuition  boosts  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary. 

But  tuition  will  keep  on  zooming  in  any 
event,  nnd  already  the  high  cost  of  higher 
education  is  creating  problems  that  go  far 
beyond  the  heavy  dram  on  family  ptirses. 
Most  educators  applaud  the  Idea  of  diversity 
in  educational  life,  but  rising  tuitions  are 
tending  to  do  away  with  it.  No  school,  pub- 
lic or  private,  can  expect  a  good  "socioeco- 


nomic mix"  of  students  if  tuitions  are  high 
and  scholarships  insufficient  Private  schools 
cannot  survive  If  the  majority  of  students  are 
forced  to  choose  only  low-cost,  state-sup- 
ported schools.  The  Ix-glnning  of  a  geograph- 
ical freeze — with  Its  resultant  provincialism — 
Is  becoming  evident  as  the  more  popular 
state-run  schools  raise  tuitions  for  out-of- 
state  students  above  Jl.OOO  and  the  jiool  of 
parents  who  can  aftord  them  is  drastically 
reduced. 

Apart  from  limitations  on  diversity,  there 
Is  the  Issue  of  heavy  .student  indebtedness. 
Increasing  numbers  of  young  people  are  be- 
ginning their  careers  heavily  in  debt,  some 
with  overlapping  loans  to  be  [laid  oil  Con- 
sequently, many  graduates  are  making  their 
career  choices  on  the  basis  ol  pay  rather  than 
long-range  advantage  or  reward 

The  problems  are  considerable:  it  miiy  well 
turn  out  that  the  solutions  will  have  to  be 
of  equally  impressive  tlimensions. 


FURTHER  TRIBUTES  ON  PASSAGE 
OP  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION: COMMENDATION 
OF  SENATOR  SMITH  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ri,se 
to  single  out  the  exemplarj-  manner  in 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mrs.  SiviithI  offered  her 
unstinting  devotion  and  support  to  the 
military  procurement  measure  passed 
last  Friday  by  the  Senate.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  she  i;as  consistently 
lent  her  outstanding  skill  and  ability, 
her  tireless  dedication  in  obtaining  for 
this  Nation  a  defense  system  without 
equal.  She  applied  that  same  dedication 
and  ability  on  this  measure.  I  simply 
wish  to  thank  her  for  her  ;ontribution. 
adding  it  to  the  thanks  already  extended 
on  this  measure  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rus- 
sell] and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  1  Mr,  StennisI  . 

I  emphasize  once  again  that  the  dis- 
cussion during  the  consideration  of  the 
military  procurement  authorization  was 
highly  thoughtful  and  interesting  in  de- 
veloping many,  many  worthwhile  ques- 
tions and  issues.  A  number  of  Senators 
were  responsible  for  making  possible  such 
a  high-level  discussion;  many  I  singled 
out  following  the  passage  of  the  measure 
last  Friday.  Added  to  that  list  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  whose  wlse  and  penetratins 
analysis  is  always  welcome.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr, 
Symington!  similarly  deserves  commen- 
dation as  do  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr,  McIntyre],  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ThvriwondI.  and  many  others. 


THE  PLASMA  SCALPEL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
citing new  bloodless-surgical-scalpel 
medical  development  has  emerged  in 
Utah  from  the  cooperation  between  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center  and 
Hogle-Kearns,  a  Salt  Lake  City  firm. 
This  development  is  the  invention  of  a 
bloodless  surgical  scalpel  by  Mr.  Forrest 
Brayshaw,  of  Hogle-Kearns. 

This  instrument,  called  plasma  scalpel, 
uses  radiofrequency  energy  and  argon  to 
produce  a  highly  ionized  gas  that  flows 
through  the  tip  of  an  insulated  hand- 


piece at  a  diameter  of  only  1  7.000th  of 
an  inch  but  at  a  temperature  that  lit- 
erally vaporizes  the  moisture  of  the  tis- 
sue, leaving  a  hcmorrhape-frec  incision. 
This  ruttins-edfie  lemix^rature  is  hotter 
than  the  corona  of  tho  ,sun. 

Dr.  Theodore  S.  Roberts,  chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Neuroloi;ical  Survey  at 
Utah,  has  conducted  extensive  and  ex- 
tremely promisine  tests  of  the  scalpel. 
He  jiomts  out  that  the  scalpel  shows  jiar- 
tlcular  promise  in  operations  involvln-i 
the  nervous  system. 

The  jila.sma-sfalpel  t,'cncrator  is  a  com- 
pact, portable  lii.strument  weighing  about 
100  ))ounds.  The  liandpiecc  resembles  an 
oversized  ballpoint  pen.  The  imit  con- 
sumes less  than  400  watts  of  jiower  from 
a  standard  120-volt  a.c.  line. 

The  scalpel  has  aroused  widespread 
interest  In  the  medical  community,  and 
a  recent  demonstration  before  the  Amer- 
ican A.ssociation  of  Neurological  Surce  jus 
in  Chicago  brounht  additional  attention 
to  this  potentially  preat  achievement 

Mr.  President,  I  share  with  other 
Utahans  the  pride  la  this  most  interestum 
development  and  hope  that  it  will  fur- 
ther increa.se  the  already  amazinc  abil- 
ities and  contributions  that  medical 
science  has  made  and  is  continuinc  to 
make. 

Because  the  i^roprcss  of  this  new  sur- 
tiical  scalpel  deserves  widespread  recoc- 
nltion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  from  the  pubhc  affairs  office 
of  the  University  of  Utah  Medical  Center 
and  a  technical  sheet  by  Dr.  Roberts  and 
Mr.  Brayshaw  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jDrinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

University   of   Ut.^h   Medical   Center 

Chicago, — .A  new  .^urgical  scalpel  that  has 
made  deep,  bloodless  incisions  on  animals 
with  fin  ionized  gas  at  temperatures  above 
10.000  degrees  centigrade  was  demonstrated 
t'jday  :a  the  36th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Neurological  Sur- 
f.'eon';. 

The  "bloodless  scalpel"  was  shown  in  an 
exhibit  [irepared  by  the  University  (.if  Utah 
College  of  Medicine  where  .^ureeons  liave 
tested  it  during  the  l.'isl  IG  months  in  more 
than  100  operations  on  uumca  pigs,  rabblt.i. 
rats  and  monkeys. 

Dr  Theodore  S.  Roberts.  41.  chairman  of 
the  Divi.sion  of  Neurological  Surgery  at  Ut:ih. 
described  the  scalpel  as  "most  promising  ' 
He  said  the  animals  have  made  a  routine 
recovery  and  that  year-old  tissue  history 
indicates  normal  wound  healing,  normal  scar 
tissue,  no  adverse  side  effects  :'nd  no  damage 
to  surrounding  tissue. 

He  said  the  instrument,  called  "Plasma 
Scalpel",  uses  radio  frequency  energy  and 
argon  to  produce  a  highly  ionized  pas  that 
flows  through  the  tip  of  the  insulated  hand 
I)iece  at  a  diameter  of  f;nly  one-7,000th  of  an 
inch  but  at  a  temperature  that  literally 
vaporizes  the  moisture  In  the  tissue,  leaving 
a  hemorrhage-lree  incision. 

Dr.  Roberts  said  further  researcli  will  be 
conducted  before  any  plans  are  made  to 
vise  it  on  human  tissue,  but  that  the  scalpel 
shows  particular  promise  in  the  field 
of  neurosurgery — operations  involving  the 
nervous  system. 

The  animal  incisions  have  been  made  In 
all  parts  of  the  skull,  limbs,  chest,  abdomen 
and  lower  back  along  with  spinal  cord  area. 

The  scalpel  was  developed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  Medical  Center  in  association 
with  Hogle-Kearns,  a  private  Salt  Lake  City 
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Ann  whose  principals  have  western  mining 
Interests  They  h^ve  experlnnented  wlt-h  plaa- 
nii  ?as  f'lr  use  In  mlner-il  separation 

Forrest  O  Brayshaw  37  plasma  technical 
cl;rectnr  f(ir  Hogle-Kearns  and  lnvenu)r  of 
the  special  E-Fleld"  method  of  tjeneratlon 
used  for  the  scalpel,  said  the  cutting  edge 
temperature  la  hotter  than  the  corona  of 
the  sun" 

■  But  the  heat  transfer  of  tissue  Just  3  mlll- 
m'*ters  away  from  the  plasma  tip  has  meas- 
ured only  4  degrees."  he  said,  "and  the 
clt-pth  ijf  cutting  Is  readily  conirnUed  with 
n'  1  hlastini?  or  craterlng  effect  " 

'The  length  of  the  plasnaa  torch'  is  ad- 
justable from  '«  to  J  inch,  and  the  E-Pleld 
method  of  generation  Is  designed  to  transfer 
the  plasma  energy  only  into  the  tissue  It 
will  not  Ignite  combustible  Items  such  as 
surgical  gowns,  towels,  gloves  or  combustible 
gases  •■ 

'The  scalpel  does  not  leave  the  walls  of 
the  Incision  burned  Instead,  the  blood  ves- 
sels are  sealed  off  by  a  thin  layer  of  coagulum. 
The  scalpel  sterilizes  and  cauterizes  the  blood 
as  It  cuts" 

Dr  Roberta  said  he  found  during  the  ex- 
perimental surgery  that  the  plasma  scalpel 
'makes  pos^ltjle  rapid  hemostatic  tissue  cut- 
ting ^nd  provides  for  excellent  tissue  sur- 
face  coagulation   " 

During  one  operation  on  a  monkey's  back, 
fnrceps  accidentally  ruptured  a  small  vessel 
With  a  touch  of  the  plasma  tip.  the  bleeding 
st.jpped  instantly 

The  operations  have  i-.iudod  deep  In- 
cisions in  the  most  vascular  parts  of  the  body 
without  drawing  any  bliXKl.  thus  saving  the 
considerable  time  usually  required  to  clamp 
off  bleeders,  negating  the  problem  of  blood 
obscuring  vlsi'in  and  reduking  the  need  for 
transfusions. 

Fittingly  the  t  rm  "pl;isma"  in  this  -iense 
has  nothing  to  d.>  with  blot>d  The  name 
was  applied  to  an  h  nlzed  gas  when  early  re- 
searchers in  the  I020'3  thought  Its  behavior 
In  a  closed  atmor.phere  resembled  the  be- 
havior of  blood  as  It  pervades  the  vascular 
system. 

"The  word  plasma'  denotes  a  gas  in  which 
an  Important  fraction  of  the  molecules  are 
disassociated  Into  Ions  and  electrons  while 
the  gas  as  a  'Ahole  remains  electrically  neu- 
tral  '   Brayshaw   said. 

'The  use  of  electrical  discharges  for  heat- 
ing gases  to  extremely  .high  temperatures 
goes  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century  Within 
the  past  dozen  years,  however.  Interest  in 
plasmas  or  ionized  gases  has  Increased  con- 
siderably because  of  the  development  of  new 
uses  for  them  In  high  temperature  chemis- 
try. met*illurgy  chemical  synthesis,  space 
propulsion,  thermal  nuclear  research  and.  In- 
deed, medicine  ' 

Brayshaw  said  the  Plasma  Scalpel  prin- 
ciple has  been  confused  with  the  laser 

They  are  entirely  different  sclentltlc  fam- 
ilies, in  no  way  related.  "  he  said  "The  laser 
Is  a  highly  concentrated  beam  of  light,  the 
plasma  a  high  temperature  gas  '" 

He  aUo  described  as  "totally  different  "  the 
bloodless  tissue  cutting  of  the  Plasma  Scalpel 
and  the  "cold  knife"  principle  of  cryosurgery. 
"In  cryosurgery  liquid  hydrogen  or  nitro- 
gen Is  used  to  effect  very  luw  temperatures 
to  coagulate  tissue  In  a  small,  limited  area. 
The  'cold  knife'  is  scarcely  a  scalpel."  he 
81  d.    "13  we  know  it  now  "' 

The  Plasma  Scalpel  generator  is  a  compact, 
portable  instrument  that  weighs  about  100 
pounds.  The  hand  piece,  which  resembles  an 
over-sized  ball  point  pen,  is  connected  to  a 
small,  flexible  and  light  weight  coaxial  cable 
through  which  the  argon  gas  flows. 

The  generator  cabinet  contains  two  bottles 
of  inert  argon  gas  that  permit  continuous 
operation  up  to  four  hours  or  more  The  unit 
Consumes  less  than  400  watta  of  power  from 
a  standard  120-volt  AC  '.Ine 

Dr  Roberts,  a  native  of  Waukesha.  Wis- 
consin, was  graduated  from  the  University  of 


Wisconsin  College  of  Medicine,  'nterned  at 
Swedish  Hospital  in  Seattle  WashlngUin,  and 
then  took  further  training  in  neurological 
surgery  at  Wisconsin  He  went  to  Utah  in 
lt»61  and  was  named  chairman  iif  the  Divi- 
sion of  Neurological  Surgery  In  1965 

Brayshaw  has  worked  m  plasma  research 
and  development  *lnce  1U58  and  was  named 
pl.isnia  technical  director  of  Hogle-Ke.irns 
three  years   ago 

The  Plasma  Scalpel 

EXPEJlIMENrAL    USE    '1W    A    THERMAL    I'l  ASMA     AS 
A     riSt>l'E-Cl  TTINi;    DEVICE 

Since  December  of  1966  a  "Plasma  Scalpel" 
developed  by  Hogle-Ke.irns  Intfrnatlon.il 
(H-Ki  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  has  been  used 
In  experimental  animal  surgery  m  more  than 
100  operations  conducted  by  the  University 
of  Utah  Medical  Center.  Department  of  Neu- 
rosurgery   College  of  Medicine 

In  each  case  the  device  has  effected  hcm- 
nrrhage-free  surgery.  Year-cdd  tissue  history 
Indicates  normal  wi>und  healing  and  scar  tis- 
sue with  no  apparent  adverse  side  effects. 
The.'-e  has  been  no  evidence  of  damage  to 
surrounding  tissue. 

The  H-K  "Plasma  Scalpel"  uses  radio  fre- 
quency energy  and  argon  gas  to  produce  a 
thermal  pUisma  with  minimum  temperatures 
above  10.000'  Kelvin  Tlie  thermal  plasma 
in  this  case  Is  a  gas  that  hiis  absorbed 
enough  radio  frequency  energy  to  become 
Ionized  or  electrically  conductive.  Tlie 
unique  method  of  H  K  plasma  generation 
Is  described  by  the  developers  ;ts  the  "E- 
Fleld   " 

rhe  plasma,  as  It  emits  from  the  tip  of 
the  hand  piece.  Is  of  such  small  diameter 
(  007  of  an  inch  I  and  high  temperature  that 
upon  contiict  with  live  tissue  has  consist- 
ently vaporized  liie  moliture  In  the  tissue 
Instantly,  leaving  a  hemorrhage-free  IiilI- 
sion. 

The  scalpel  has  not  yet  been  used  on  live 
human  tissue. 

The  skin  Incisions  and  parasplnous  muscle 
dissections  m  experimental  animal  surgery 
suggests  that  the  "'Plasma  Scalpel"'  has  the 
following  advantages 

1  It  makes  possible  rapid  hemostatic  tis- 
sue cutting. 

2  It  permits  readily  controlled  depth  of 
cutting  with  no  craterlng  or  blasting  effects. 

3  It  provides  for  excellent  tissue  surf-ice 
coagulation. 

4  It  creates  only  very  limited  trans-tissue 
he.ttuig 

5  It  has  the  characteristic  whereby  the 
thermal  plasma  flow  does  not  readily  couple 
or    "arc"  to  nearby  Instruments 

6  It  permits  continuous  use  without  col- 
lection of  tar  on  the  tip 

Tlie  length  of  the  plasma  "torch"  Is  ad- 
jtiit:"ible  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch. 
The  gas  velocity  Is  adjustable  from  less  than 
one  cubic  Tool  per  hour  iCFH)  to  10  CFH 
or  more  and  does  not  affect  the  stability  of 
the  plasma 

The  H-K  Plasma  Scalpel"  Is  not  a  plasma 
arc  device  and  does  not  exhibit  the  same 
chnracteristics  As  a  tissue  cutting  device 
with  Its  E-F!eld  method  oi  ijeneratlon.  It  :s 
designed  to  transfer  Its  energy  Into  the  tis- 
sue and  not  to  any  surrounding  material.  It 
will  not  Ignite  combu?tible  Items  such  as 
surgical  towels,  tjowns.  rubber  gloves  or  com- 
bustible gases  Metallic  items  such  as  for- 
ceps and  clamps  must  come  m  direct  contact 
with  the  plasma  before  any  energy  Is  trans- 
ferred: even  then.  It  must  remain  m  the 
plasma  for  some  time  before  any  dam'age 
is  done  to  the  Instrument 

There  are  no  cooling  hoses  from,  the  qen- 
erator  to  the  hand  piece  And.  since  the  argon 
gas  flows  mslde  the  coaxial  power  cable,  the 
plasma  knife  Is  very  light  .uid  flexible  There 
Is  no  harmful  radiation  and  there  Is  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  surgeon  to  wear  any  special 
goggles   or  eye  protector  piece. 

The  tip.  hand  piece  and  cable  can  be  steril- 


ized in  solution  Tlie  tip  Is  removable  from 
the  hand  piece  and   Is  easily  replaced. 

The  generator  contains  two  bottles  of  argon 
gas  to  permit  up  to  four  hours  or  more  of 
continuous  operation  Total  power  consump- 
tion of  the  unit  18  less  than  400  watts  from  a 
standard   iao-\olt  .■\C  line. 

The  E-Fleld  approach  to  plasma  genera- 
tion has  the  advantage  of  being  smaller. 
electrodeless.  more  reliable  and  -safer  th.m 
convcntUinal  methixls  of  plasma  generation 

PLASMAS 

Tlie  word  "plasma"  In  the  thermal  .sen.se 
w.is  Urst  u>Pd  by  the  phvsici.sts  L.ingmulr  ,iiid 
Tonks  m  1929  to  denote  a  gas  In  which  an 
Important  fraction  of  the  molecules  arc  dls- 
;is.s(^lated  Into  Ions  and  electrons,  the  gas 
as  a  whole  remaining  electronically  neutral. 
L  ini.'niu|pr  is  «ild  t<T  have  su^'aested  "plasma"' 
as  a  proper  term  after  ob-servlng  that  the 
behavior  of  the  gits  In  .a  closed  atmosphere 
suggested  to  htm  a  similarity  with  the  be- 
havior of  blood  pervading  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. 

A  plasma  has  been  described  a.s  "the  fourth 
state  of  matter  "  In  this  state,  the  plasma  is 
electrically  conductive  If  operated  at  one 
atmosphere  or  more. 

The  simplest  generator  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  thermal  plasma  may  consl.st  of  two 
electrodes  at  a  voltage  different  .'-ufflcient 
to  cause  an  arc  between  them  Sir  Humphrey 
Davey  Is  generally  crecllted  with  the  discovery 
of  the  electric  arc.  in  1809.  an  event  that 
marked  the  generation  of  the  first  man-in.ide 
pl.isma. 

Conunercl.il  devices  based  on  this  discovery 
have  Included  arc  welders,  ."search  light.'. 
lluorescent  bulbs,  and  a  variety  of  plasma 
torches. 

The  use  if  electrical  dl.Mrharges  for  heat- 
ing gases  to  extremely  high  temperatures  ox- 
tends  back  t^i  the  turn  of  the  century.  With- 
in the  past  dozen  years,  however,  interest  m 
plasmas  or  Ionized  ttases  has  Increased  con- 
siderably because  of  the  development  of  new 
uses  for  them  m  high  temperature  metal- 
lurgy, chemical  synthe.'Jis.  ,-pace  propul.slon, 
thermal  nuclear  research  and,  indeed,  In 
medicine. 

THE    EXPFRIMFNtAL    PLASMA    SfRCERY 

Laboratory  experiments  with  the  thermal 
plasma  device  have,  from  the  outset,  sug- 
gested that  it  could  be  effectively  employed 
for  soft-tl.ssue  cutting.  The  earlier  experi- 
ments carried  out  on  rabbits  and  rats  were 
limited  to  skin  Incisions  and  observations 
of  the  tissue  healing  ability  post-thermal 
plasma  cutting  It  was  uniformly  observed  in 
these  experiments  that  the  skin  wounds 
were  healing  only  by  secondary  intention  de- 
spite asepsis  and  careful  suturing  tech- 
niques. Some  14-16  days  post-lnclsion  with 
the  thermal  plasma  device,  a  .sloughing  of 
the  -skin  margin  immediately  .adjacent  to  the 
cut  edge  would  occur.  In  these  .same  ani- 
mals, post-slough,  healing  would  then  pro- 
ceed rapidly  by  second  irv  Intention.  The 
wound  tensile  strength  before  sloughing  of 
the  skin  margin  was  quite  inln  mal  and 
later,  post-sloughtng.  compared  favorably 
with   that   of   cold   knife   Incisions. 

With  later  developments  in  the  plasma 
characteristics  (viz.  smaller  size  cutting  tip 
and  change  of  argon  gas  flow  rate)  the  ex- 
tent of  the  skin  margin  coagulum  li.is  been 
reduced  in  amount  Further,  by  a  techi.ique 
of  peeling  away  the  skin  edge  coagulum.  the 
skm  win  heal  per  primum  with  Immediate 
suturing. 

To  date,  the  lalxsratory  experimental  work 
with  the  plasma  scalpel  has  been  primarily 
limited  to  skin  incisions  and  paraspinous 
dissections  The  mode  of  cutting  relates  to 
tissue  destruction  mediated  by  dlssectlo.n 
and  Immediate  vaporization  In  an  area 
limited  to  the  plasma  tip 

While  It  is  necessary  to  resect  the  coagu- 
lum from  the  free  edge  of  the  cut  skin  (1- 
3   mm    depending  on  the   thickness  of   the 
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incised  skin  I  direct  tissue  reapproxlmatlon 
and  prompt  healing  Is  observed  with  muscle 
and  fascia  Tliese  latter  structures  are  cut 
rapidly  and  as  tissue  separation  can  be  sl- 
multaneotisly  achieved  the  coagultma  forma- 
tion is  minimal 

Histological  studies  of  tissues  incised  with 
the  thermal  plasma  device  have  shown  twelve 
months  post-operative  the  same  scar  char- 
acteristics as  observed  with  cold  knife 
.surgery. 

Coadjacent  tissue  heatliig  when  cutting 
with  the  thermal  plasma  is  limited  as  there 
Is  no  flow  of  current  toward  an  Indifferent 
electrode  In  experiments  where  ambient 
temperatures  were  measured  In  muscle  tis- 
sue, some  3  mm  from  the  cutting  site  of 
the  plasma  tip  iiiriicated  an  increase  of  only 
4  degrees  F. 

Parasplnous  dissections  carried  down  to 
the  lamina  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  spine 
In  the  monkey  have  been  done  rapidly  and 
with  .satisfactory  hemostasia — no  outward 
effects  have  been  noted  Of  interest.  Is  the 
ease  with  which  ti.s.<;ue  surfaces  may  be  co- 
agulated to  a  very  limited  depth  or  virtually 
charred  as  one  might  employ  It  In  destruc- 
tion of  en  plaque  tumors. 

.\dvantages  that  seem  apparent,  as  ob- 
served with  Its  experimental  use  thus  far, 
appear  to  be-  rapid  hemostatic  tissue  cut- 
ting limited  trans-tissue  heating;  depth  of 
cutting  readily  controlled  with  no  tendency 
to  "arc"  to  nearby  Instruments;  no  blasting 
or  craterlng  effect;  and  no  toxic  and  Inert 
gases  used 

Theodore  S.  Roberts,  M.D., 

Director,  Surgery. 
Forrest  G    Brayshaw, 
Director.  Rr<iearcfi  and  Driclopment. 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  TECHNICAL  AC- 
TIONAL PANEL  BEAUTIFYING 
STATE— A  MANMADE  UGLINESS 
DISAPPEARING— SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH PRAISES  FIELD  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  few 
States  surpa.ss  West  Virginia  in  wealth 
of  natural  beauty.  We  who  live  there 
love  our  hills  and  mountains,  our  streams 
and  I'ivci's.  and  the  incomparable  charm 
of  our  countryside,  with  rural  communi- 
ties and  important  cities.  We  enjoy  shar- 
ing this  beauty  with  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  out-of-State  visitors  who 
come  to  West  Virginia  each  year  to  see 
and  enjoy  this  natural  wealth. 

However,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
natural  beauty  is  marred  by  manmade 
ugliness  and  neglect.  We  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  President,  are  meeting  this 
problem.  West  Virginia  is  now  launch- 
ing a  massive  statewide  program  of 
beautification  that  could  be  adapted  for 
other  States  which  have  the  same 
problems. 

I  refer  to  the  jMoject  being  carried 
on  by  West  Virginia's  State  technical 
actional  panel. 

Early  last  month,  our  State  director 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  A. 
James  Manchin,  who  also  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  panel,  issued  a  procla- 
mation which  sets  the  program  in  mo- 
tion. 

Tliis  massive  beautification  effort  is 
unique  in  that,  for  the  first  time,  any- 
where, high  school  students  on  a  state- 
wide basis  are  being  mobilized  during  the 
.spring  months  of  this  year  to  carry  out 
the  responsibility  of  beautification. 

Tlie  object  of  this  program  is  to  clear 
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the  highways  of  some  2,200  abandoned 
jimk  cars,  raze  dilapidated  and  hazard- 
ous buildings,  and  can-y  out  other  clean- 
up projects. 

Last  year,  the  West  Virginia  technical 
action  panel  functioned  with  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  certain  areas  of  the  State.  Some 
1,600  junk  cars  were  removed  from  high- 
ways and  streets. 

In  his  proclamation.  Mr  Manrhin 
said: 

TAP  ptinel  members  cncourfige  and  help 
local  citizens  in  many  wnys  to  maintain 
beauty  where  It  exists,  to  restore  beauty  when 
It  has  been  scarred,  and  to  create  beauty  by 
using  land,  water,  and  forests  in  w.iys  wiiich 
enhance  the  quality  of  environment. 

Cooperating?  with  the  th.ou.sands  of 
high  school  students  in  West  Virginia  in 
this  beautification  project  are  hundreds 
of  garages  and  tow  .service  companies 
who  will  assist  the  young  jjeople  in  haul- 
ing away  the  junked  cars.  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  plus  private  organiza- 
tions are  also  cooperating  and  sponsoring 
local  efforts. 

Local,  district,  and  State  technical  ac- 
tion panels,  which  were  established  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  every  rural  county  and  in 
every  State,  make  such  a  statewide  i)ro- 
gram  feasible  and  workable. 

Technical  action  panels,  Mr.  President, 
are  comprised  of  field  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Soil  Con.servation 
Service,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  Extension  Service, 
Foi-est  Service,  and  are  often  supple- 
mented by  members  of  various  local 
a.icncies. 

These  panels  provide  technical  advice 
and  counsel  to  rural  areas  and  to  rural 
people  so  they  can  avail  themselves  of 
existing  programs.  These  panels  aid  in 
making  surveys  and  drafting  feasibility 
plans  for  community  and  area  improve- 
ment and  development. 

Rural  communities  have  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  first  time  a  workable  co- 
ordinating body  to  assist  them  in  the 
complexities  of  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams. Structured  as  they  are,  on  a  local, 
regional,  and  State  basis,  they  can — as 
they  are  in  this  beautification  program — 
effectively  contribute  to  statewide  proj- 
ects as  well. 

Congratulations  are  due  Chairman 
Manchin  and  his  associates  for  this  im- 
aginative and  constructive  program. 
This  beautification  program  really  cov- 
ers a  broad  spectrum  of  activity  on  a 
long-range  basis — including  installa- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  systems,  im- 
provement of  small  watersheds,  develop- 
ment of  rural  residences  and  profitable 
farms  and  the  establishment  of  outdoor 
recreational  areas.  All  of  these  are  pro- 
grams available  to  rural  people  and  rural 
areas  under  existing  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  other 
USD  A  agencies. 

As  Senate  sponsor  and  floor  manager 
of  the  highway  beautification  bill,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  my  home  State. 

Surely  the  problems  and  the  agony 
now  being  experienced  by  our  large 
central  cities  point  to  the  need  of  re- 
vitalizing rural  America  as  never  before. 
It  is  a  worthy  undertaking. 


AMENDMENT    OF   THE    ARMS    CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proc<>ed  to  the  con.sideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1071,  H.R.  14940. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
IX)re.  The  bill  will  be  .stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Bill  Cllrk.  A  bill  iHR.  14940> 
to  amend  the  Ai-ms  Conti'ol  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  appropriations. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sueccst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixjre.  The  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i)ro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  propo.sed. 
on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  "of"  to 
strike  out  "$20,000,000'  and  insert 
"$17,000,000". 

AMENDMENT    -NO.    702 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  702  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment I  No.  702 1  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "$20,000,000' 
and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "$22,000,000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in  order  that  I 
may  talk  for  a  couple  of  minutes  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  have  to  'vvithdraw  his  amendment 
for  that  request  to  be  iii  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  for  the  time  being. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l^ore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
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On  pn«tp  1  line  7  After  the  word  <^t'  strilce 
out  »20iX)0  000'  Ana  insert  »1TOOOOOO,  , 
mill  arter  line  7  Insert 

I  b  1  Section  49 1  <i  i  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  insertlnit  a  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  fallows  NotwUhstanillng  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  not  more  thiin  $7  OOO - 
000  of  the  funds  .»ppri>priated  pursuant  u^ 
the  preceding  sentence  (or  nscal  years  1969 
through  1970  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  research  development  tnd  other  studies 
conducted  in  whole  or  in  pnrt  outside  the 
Agency,  whether  by  other  government 
agencies  or  by  public  or  private  instlluUona 
or    persons  " 

AMENDMENT     NO       701 

Mr  CLARK  Now,  Mr  President,  if  I 
am  in  order.  I  call  up  my  amendment, 
No  701.  and  a.slc  that  it  be  read 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  lemslative  clerk   read  as  follows: 

un  piu?e  1  lines  6  and  7  strike  out  "for  the 
two  flscU  years  1969  through  1970.  the  sum 
of  »l7  00O0OO"  And  insert  m  lievi  thereof 
■for  the  thr?e  fiscal  vears  1^69  through  1971. 
the  sum  oi  fi3  o<W.ik)0' 

Mr  CL.\RK  M.  President  am  I  cor- 
rect m  my  undersUndini?  that  we  are  on 
limited  time,  one-half   hour  to  a  side' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  Senator  is  c-irect 

Mr  CL.\RK  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  mav  re<ju:re 

Mr  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendmen'  is  to  restore  the  request  of 
President  Johnson  for  a  3-.vear  autlion- 
zation  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Ak'encv  and  an  authorization 
of  $33  million,  or  511  million  a  year  for 
each  of  the  3  vears. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  an 
entirely  reas<:>nable  request  We  debated 
and  passed,  after  a  couple  of  days,  at  the 
end  of  last  week,  a  $22  billion  authori- 
zation for  I  year  for  military  hardware 
and  missiles  research  and  development. 
all  of  which  will  be  used  r.o  improve  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  wage  war  I  would  think  that  we 
could  afford  to  authorize  the  modest  sum 
of  511  million  a  year  for  3  years  in  order 
to  permit  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  to  proceed  with  ;to  work, 
which  IS  essentially  that  of  waging  peace 

In  the  individual  views  which  were 
appended  at  n\y  request  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
this  bill,  which  views  were  printed  in 
the  Record  on  Friday  at  my  request.  I 
quoted  at  some  length  from  the  message 
of  the  President,  and  shall  not  reiterate 
It  here,  except  to  point  out  the  Presi- 
dent s  strong  endorsement  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disamiament  Agency  and 
the  work  it  has  been  doing. 

I  am  not  particularly  happy  with  the 
Arms  Control  and  Dlsannament  Agency, 
because  I  think  it  has  been  unduly  tiraid. 
But  it  has  significant  accomplishments 
to  Its  credit,  the  last  but  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
providing  for  the  nonprohfevatlon  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  3-ycar  au- 
tho:  ization  is  to  give  some  stability  to  the 
employment  of  the  officials  of  the  agency, 
uho.  if  the  authorization  Is  .shorter,  ai'e 
apt  to  feel  a  considerable  sense  of  inse- 
curity Another  advantage  is  that  a  3- 
year  authorization  permits  some  ade- 
quate long-range  plaiuung. 


M:  Pn-.sident.  I  su.sijeiul  in  mder  U> 
A.vk  fur  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
mi-nt 

The  vi-as  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  CLARK  A  thud  reason.  I  should 
think,  would  bf  that  the  wauini;  of  peace 
will  never  come  to  an  end.  and  perhaps 
in  our  Ufolime  the  waijing  of  war  can  be 
brought  U)  an  end  Yt.t  the  Dtpartment 
of  Defen:-.*'  is  a  permanent  agency,  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  a  tempoiai-y  agency,  whose 
lifetime,  at  the  pn-s.-nt  moment,  has  to 
kx-  renewed  evei-y  1.  2,  or  3  years,  as  the 
cu.Ne  may  be 

Ba.sic.illy  Mr.  President,  my  argument 
is  philo.sophical  m  its  motivation.  It  just 
spt-m.s  to  me  that  tins  modest  sum  could 
well  be  spent  for  the  causf  of  peace  over 
a  3-year  txTlod,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  priority  whlcli  we  m  Congress 
have  given  to  the  weapons  of  war. 

I  think  in  the  next  3  years  a  great 
many  difficult  questions  dealing  with 
arms  control  and  disarmament  will  arise 
I  certainly  hope  so.  I  hope  we  are  mov- 
ing toward  a  truce,  and  then  a  peace,  in 
Vietnam,  some  kind  of  better  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  powers  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
and  a  very  real  opportunity  tor  sig- 
nificant arms  control  and  di.siimiiunent 
measures,  including.  I  \vould  huyte.  the 
dream  of  President  Kennedy  of  a  world 
with  law.  and  a  treaty  of  general  luid 
complete  disarmament  under  enforceable 
world  law  I  suggest  tlie  least  we  can  do. 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  shatter  such  hojies. 
tenuous  though  they  may  be.  would  be  to 
adopt  this  amendment  and  give  the 
Agency  a  3-year  lease  on  life  and  a  S33,- 
million  authorization. 

Mr  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr  FLTLBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
yii-ld  myself  5  minutes 

The  amendment  of  cour.se.  would  .Mm- 
ply  pick  up  the  admjnistration  proiwsal 
and  reinstate  its  request  Tlie  House  of 
Reprrsentatives.  of  course,  has  acted  on 
this  bill,  and  has  provided  $20  million  for 
3  years,  as  contrasted  to  S33  million  for 
3  years  The  Senate  Committee,  as  I  have 
already  stated  on  Friday,  has  proposed 
to  provide  the  Agency  $17  million,  the 
cut  to  affect  only  the  funds  for  external 
research. 

Mr  President,  wo  have  a  number  of 
examples  of  the  research  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  this  agency  I  do  not  think 
that  the  ar'uiment  that  this  is  a  small 
amount  compared  to  the  gross  national 
product,  or  to  military  expenditures,  is 
relevant  at  all. 

The  question  is  whether  the  research 
undertaken  by  this  Agency  is  worthwhile. 
Does  It  servi-  any  constructive  purpose 
in  the  promotion  of  peace  or.  in  .some 
cases,  IS  it  a  proper  kind  of  research  for 
this  agency  considering  its  lurisdiction:* 

'  do  not  think  it  is  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  ad- 
dressed hioiself  to  the  real  question, 
which  is  the  merit  of  the  external  re- 
search projects  which  have  been  under- 
taken or  are  in  process  by  the  agency. 

I  have  a  number  of  examples  of  these 
contracts  and  projects  and,  in  all  hon- 
esty. I  do  not  believe  they  are  very  sig- 
nificant, and  in  some  cases  I  do  not  be- 


lieve they  are  relevant  to  the  problem  of 
arms  control. 

By  the  way  the  original  backt^round 
of  many  of  the.se  protirams  of  rt'scarch  is 
that  they  were  undertaken  with  the  idt  a 
of  mving  assistance  U>  universities  The 
universities  had  been  under  hard  finan- 
cial straits,  luul  I  .^up()orted  this  re.-<earch 
originally  on  the  basis  that  it  would  be 
at  least  a  good  thing  for  the  universities. 
However,  the  time  for  that  has  passed 
or.  :f  not  pa.ssed.  the  relative  capacity 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  this  Job 
is  certainly  not  as  good  as  it  was. 

Moieo\er.  if  we  are  '.;oing  to  do  it  on 
this  basis,  we  oimht  to  give  the  funds  to 
the  universities  directly  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  students  or  perhaps  con- 
ducting research  that  they  themselves 
origmati'  I  think  that  this  kind  ol  re- 
search simply  neither  promotes  the  main 
objectives  oi  the  universities  nor  con- 
tributes anything  signiticant  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  peace  or  of  war. 

Let  me  emphasize.  I  will  read  from  one 
of  these  to  illustrate.  Tliese  are  sum- 
maries of  studies  which  have  been  nven 
out  by  the  agency  and  indicate.  I  think, 
the  rather  superficial  nature  ol  some  of 
the  reseaicn  |)roiccts. 

This  is  the  tinal  paragraph  of  the 
summary  volume  of  a  five-volume  MIT 
study  on  'Tlie  Control  of  L<.)cal  Contlict: 
A  Desiiin  Study  on  Anns  Control  and 
Limited  War  in  the  Developing  Areas  ' 

The  summary  paragraph  indicates 
what  It  dealt  with  and  how  .significant 
the  conclusions  were.  It  reads: 

In  the  final  analysis,  policy  will  still 
operate  in  the  gray  area,  unable  for  -sound 
reasons  to  occupy  either  black  or  white.  Free- 
dom and  justice  remain  the  highi-st  values 
of  p<.>lltlcal  ethics  But  they  sometimes  be- 
come confused  with  power  and  prestluc  In 
our  judgment,  both  world  peace  and  deepe.st 
American  values  will  be  served  by  a  strategy 
of  connict  Control  that  vigort)Usly  seeks  to 
support  freedom  and  justice  in  ways  that 
purposefully   minimize  violence. 

This  cost  $232,500. 

The  study  came  up  with  a  generality 
which.  In  my  humble  .iudement.  I  fail 
to  appreciate,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
study  IS  justified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  \K>\nt  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  these  summaries  to  illustrate 
other  aspects  of  the  program  in  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ACDA  ExrERNAL  Research  CorrrRACTS 

This  is  the  final  conclusion  of  the  sum- 
mary report  of  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School  study  on  legal  aspects  ol  veri- 
fication  in   the  Soviet  Union." 

"Hard  information  about  Soviet  law  and 
practice  is  unavailable  in  many  .u-eas  relat- 
uig  to  the  verification  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  For  this  reason,  many  questions 
relevant  to  the  legal  aspects  ol  verification 
cannot  be  luUy  answered  The  problems  that 
would  arise  in  the  negotiation  of  an  arms 
control  ;.treement  would  be  mainly  admin- 
istrative Since  the  iwlltlcal  underpinnings 
will  determine  the  overall  acceptability  of  a 
verification  arrangement,  political  monitor- 
ing would  be  necessary  on  a  continuing  basis 
And  because  the  practical  administration  of 
the  verification  arrangement  will  determine 
the  ultimate  success  of  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment, a  single  Soviet  agency  that  could 
centralize  and  thtrelore  support  and  faclll- 
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late  the  work  of  an  arms  liupactorate  would 
be  desirable." 

It  cost  the  ACDA  MS.OOO  to  be  told  tbls. 

This  Is  the  summary  oT  a  summary  report 
on  •'Arms  Control  Arrangements  for  tbe  Par 
East"  by  Stanford  University. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  advocate  either  for 
ourselves  or  for  otbers  a  position  In  which 
we  have  'pecuse'  simply  becavise  we  cannot 
defend  ourselves  and  must  accept  tbe  dec- 
larations or  flat  of  others  If  we  wish  to  sur- 
vive. Tlierefore.  we  cannot  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion of  arms  where  the  threat  to  the  whole 
region  Is  such  that  no  regional  state  is  com- 
pletely free  from  fear.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  advocate  an  Increase  In  arms; 
Instead  we  advocate  an  Increased  sense  of 
regional  security.  The  prece<llng  proposals 
are  designed  to  promote  this  end  and  to  ef- 
fect a  breakthrough  In  realistic  arms  control. 
In  our  view,  these  proposals  will  best  serve 
the  long-term  interest  of  the  United  States 
as   well   as   that   of   the   region." 

It  cost  $164,183  to  come  up  with  that 
conclusion. 

The  following  studies  are  in  process,  and 
of  course,  cannot  be  reviewed.  However,  from 
ACDA's  official  description  of  what  the  re- 
search  Is   about,   questions  could   be  raised. 

1  ACDA  WEC-n9  Control  Data  Corpora- 
tion "Computer  Services  for  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agencv."  Cost:  $176.- 
66985. 

"Contractor  will  furnish  computer  services 
Including  analysis,  programming,  and  com- 
putation on  a  task  order  basis  In  support 
of  war  simulation  activities  in  the  Agency." 

Question:  Why  Is  ACDA  Involved  in  war 
simulation  activities? 

2.  ACDA  ST-137  Sperrv  Gvroscope  Co. 
"Further  Investigation  of  SCEPTRON  Audio 
Frequency  Techniques."  Cost:  $37,776. 

".  .  .  and  visit  missile  manufacturers  to 
see  whether  any  unique  process  is  associated 
with  mls.slle  production." 

Question:  What  Agency  purpose  Is  served 
by  Sperry  visits  to  other  manufacturers  for 
such  an  indefinite  reason? 

3.  ACDA  E-n3  University  of  Colorado. 
"Analysis  of  Defense  Worker  Reemployment." 
Cost:  $64,600. 

"This  study  will  coordinate,  compare,  and 
evaluate  the  data  developed  on  the  mobility 
of  defense  workers  irom  the  following  tiiree 
studies  sponsored  wholly  or  in  part  by  ACDA: 

"ACDA  E  RA-13  Dyna-Soar  Contract  Can- 
cellation iBoelnpCo  i; 

"ACDA  E-67  Martin  Company  layoff:  and 

"ACDA  E-69  Republic  Aviation  Corpora- 
tion layoff." 

Question:  ACDA  paid  more  than  $92,587  for 
the  three  studies  cited  above.  Why  is  it  neces- 
.sary  to  spend  another  $65,000  to  find  out 
their  worth  of  ACDA?  Isn't  the  "coordination. 
comparison,  evaluation"  role  within  ACDA's 
in-house  capability? 

4.  ACDA  WEC  iR-126  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  "Arms  Control  Special 
Studies."   Cost:    S120.230. 

"This  project  is  designed  to  provide  ACDA 
with  a  flow  of  new  ideas  and  approaches  to 
the  military  political  aspects  of  arms  control 
and  dlsarm;iment.  It  will  Involve  the  prepara- 
tion of  ."ihort.  specialized  research  papers. 
and  self-generated  research  keyed  to  the  ex- 
ploration ol  new  concepts  and  approaches 
to  problem  areas,  utilizing  the  techniques 
of  i)olitlcal  and  security  analysis,  or  mathe- 
matics and  .statistics  as  required." 

Question:  Doesn't  this  seem  a  bit  expen- 
.sive  lor  new  ideas? 

b.  ACDA  El  04  Purdue  University,  "Social 
and  P.sychological  Aspects  of  'Verification, 
Inspection,  and  International  Assurance." 
Cost:  .<.63.500. 

This  .study  will  survey  current  relevant 
principles  oi  international  assurance  and  as- 
;:e.ss  their  credibility  and  usefulness  In  rela- 
tion to  a  series  of  recent  international  events 
in  which  assurance  and  lack  thereof  played 
.some  role.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  de- 


tMiBlne  apectfle  factors  that  would  lncre«a« 
cofiftd«Tvc»  and  assurance." 

Question:  What's  the  direct  connection 
with  arms  control  and  disarmament? 

0.  ACDA/8T/RA-84  Commerce  Depart- 
ment/ESSA  Cost:  $16,000.  "College  Alaska 
and  Mould  Bay,  Canada,  selsmological  data 
will  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  plotting 
ground  amplitude  versus  NTS  nuclear  ex- 
plosion yield.  It  is  expected  that  these  plota 
will  provide  further  Insight  into  the  magni- 
tude-yield relationship." 

Question:  Doesn't  this  subject  fall  more 
precisely  into  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's area?  What  relationship  does  it  have 
to  arms  control  and  disarmament? 

7.  ACDA/ST-127  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. "A  Model  Study  of  the  Escalation  and 
De-escalation  of  Conflict."  Cost:  $130,681. 
"This  contract  is  an  extension  of  ACDA  ST- 
64  ($73,899)  and  ACDA  ST-94  ($127,894). 
It  has  the  purpose  of  continuing  pioneering 
theoretical  and  experimental  explorations  in 
escalation  processes.  The  object  is  to  develop 
an  overall  theory  from  which  useful  predic- 
tions and  methods  can  be  provided  for  de- 
escalating  conflicts.  The  theory  of  meta 
games  will  be  piu^ued  in  depth  to  study  the 
effect  of  policy  change  on  opponents  attitude 
and  to  analyze  circumstances  which  lead  to 
stable  outcomes  for  resolving  conflicts.  A 
theory  of  team  coalitions  irvolvlng  models 
for  analyzing  the  effect  of  group  structure 
will  also  be  developed." 

Question:  For  more  than  $300,000  what 
relevance  do  these  studies  have  on  the  cur- 
rent crises  confronting  the  U.S.?  And  how 
do  they  apply  to  the  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament negotiations? 

8.  ACDA/WEC-135  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  "Arms  Control  and  Local 
Conflict."  Cost  $153,800  FY  1967.  "This  study 
will  advance  the  work  initiated  under  ACDA/ 
WEC-98  ($232,500)  to  develop  arms  control 
and  disarmament  measures  applicable  to 
local  conflict  in  the  developing  areas  .  .  .  the 
initial  model  of  conflict  control  for  po- 
tentially effective  control  measures  in  local 
conflict  situations  and  develop  and  utilize 
the  RAND-MIT  manual  politlcar  military 
gaming  technique  as  a  tool  for  validation  and 
elaboration  of  these  conflicts." 

Question:  Isn't  this  project  similar  to  the 
Escalation-De-Escalatlon  Study  (ACDA  ST- 
127)?  What  practical  value  do  gaming  tech- 
niques have  for  spotting,  alleviating,  or  end- 
ing conflicts? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  summarize  the 
main  point — and  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  really  grap- 
pled with  it — it  is  whether  these  particu- 
lar research  programs  arc  relevant  to 
arms  control  and  whether  they  in  them- 
selves are  meritorious.  Do  they  really 
make  a  contribution  to  the  struggle  to  do 
something  about  the  control  of  arma- 
ments? I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think 
they  have  a  minimal  value. 

I  think  the  whole  program  of  research 
has  achieved  a  prestige  status,  so  that 
each  agency  gradually  seeks  to  increase 
its  research  program  because  it  generates 
a  constituency  for  them  among  their  sup- 
porters in   the  intellectual   community. 

I  made  almost  exactly  the  same  state- 
ment against  the  research  program  of 
the  Pentagon  last  week.  I  do  not  think 
the  programs  contributed  at  all  to  the 
function  of  the  Defense  Department.  In 
fact,  many  of  them  are  not  relevant 
whatever  to  the  carrying  out  generally 
of  what  is  called  the  mission  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  Departments  get  started  on  these 
programs.  They  employ  various  agen- 
cies— one   that   is   notable,   the   Hudson 


Institute,  that  I  mentioned  last  week — 
and  the  results  of  the  studies  support 
the  policies  of  the  Pentagon  and  consti- 
tute propaganda  material.  They  are  made 
at  the  cost  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  tax- 
payers. I  think  they  are  less  than  useful. 
In  some  cases,  they  are  damaging  to  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries  because 
they  lead  to  legitimate  complaints  that 
we  are  interfering  with  their  internal 
affairs,  and  particularly  their  great  edu- 
cational institutions. 

We  all  know  about  Camelot.  The  con- 
troversy originated  with  complaints  in 
Chile.  More  recently  there  have  been 
similar  complaints  from  Sweden  and 
Japan.  I  think  there  will  be  more  from 
other  countries  if  we  continue  that  kind 
of  intervention  by  the  Pentagon.  I  do 
not  think  the  research  programs  are 
worth  while.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
needed. 

All  the  committee  did  was  to  cut  them 
down  to  a  reasonable  amount.  There  will 
still  be  some  remaining.  There  will  be  $7 
million  lor  2  years.  The  program  as  we 
recommend  it  is  $10  million  for  the  regu- 
lar operations  and.  as  I  say.  $7  million 
for  research. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
with  something  less  than  that.  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  harmful.  That  is  the 
best  judgment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
has  been  saying.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  been  overdoing  this  matter  of  con- 
tracting work  out,  with  the  contract  being 
let  out  either  by  a  particular  agency  of 
the  Government  or  by  a  committee  of 
Congress. 

I  noticed  that  when  the  reports  come 
back,  a  good  share  of  the  information 
which  is  conveyed  through  the  study  has 
been  secured  from  the  flies  of  the  .same 
committee  or  the  same  agency  which  let 
the  contract  in  the  first  place. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  each  agency 
of  the  Government,  as  well  as  many  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  just  wants  to  be 
liked.  And  the  best  way  to  make  an  insti- 
tution like  one  is  to  give  that  institution 
a  contract. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  quite 
correct.  I  think  that  is  what  happens. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  mav  require. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
.speak  directly  to  these  research  contracts 
that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, raised. 

I  i3ut  10  of  the  summaries  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  Friday.  They  appear  on  paees 
10052  through  10054  of  Friday's  Con- 
gressional" Record.  I  submit  that  any 
objective  consideration  of  these  10  con- 
tracts which  are  samples  of  the  ones 
the  agency  has  been  conducting  would 
cause  one  to  conclude  that  they  are  use- 
ful and  valuable  in  terms  of  the  work  of 
I  he  Agency. 

I  also  had  printed  in  the  Record  on 
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Friday  the  Individual  views  which  I  had 
filed  and  which  contain  a  quotation  from 
the  portions  of  the  act  establlshinK  the 
Agency  and  mstructine  it  to  undertake 
research  In  deslKnated  fields 

Because  only  three  Senators  are  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber.  I  shall  not  repeat 
V  hat  I  said  on  Friday  But  I  suggest  that 
anyone  interested  in  the  debate  who  com- 
pares the  sample  contracts  with  the  di- 
rection of  Consress  to  the  Agency  with 
respect  to  research  would  inevitably  con- 
clude that  these  are  valuable  and  useful 
contracts 

I  would  like,  by  way  of  being  specific,  to 
refer  to  two  of  the  contracts  which  are 
typical  of  what  the  Agency  has  been 
doing. 

I  refer  to  page  10052  of  the  Recoro  at 
which  the  contract  dealing  with  reem- 
ployment experiences  of  the  Martin  Co. 
workers  related  at  Denver.  Colo  .  is  .set 
forth  This  contract  was  initiated  in  De- 
cember of  1964  and  was  completed  m 
December  of  1966  Its  purpose  was  to 
survey  the  workers  laid  off  en  masse 
from  the  Martin  plant  m  Denver  be- 
tween December  1963  and  March  1965  m 
order  to  determine  how  they  fared  in 
obtaining  new  employment 

This.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  very  vital  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  becau.se  if  we  are 
to  have  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment—  and  I  hope  we  will — we  must 
meet  the  argument  that  massive  unem- 
ployment will  be  caused  if  all  the.se  de- 
fense plants  operated  by  the  militarv- 
Industnal  comple.x  are  shut  down  by 
reason  of  the  coming  of  peace,  arms  con- 
trol, and  disarmament. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies 
in  this  area,  but  none  of  them  at  a  level 
as  detailed  as  this  one  dealing  with  the 
experience  of  the  Martin  Co  .  which  did 
shut  down  a  plant  m  Denver  dunnb:  the 
years  indicated 

My  view  is  that  the  Agency  needs  ta 
know.  Congress  needs  to  know  and  the 
American  people  need  to  know  what  is 
the  impact  on  unemployment  and  reem- 
ployment in  the  shutting  down  uf  an 
arms  plant 

Mr  rULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr    CLARK    I  yield. 

Mr  PT-O-BFilGHT  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  if  it  is  shown  that  there 
would  be  some  dislocation  of  the  com- 
munity by  closing  a  plant,  therefore,  we 
should  not  seek  the  end  of  the  war ' 

Mr    CLARK    Of  course  not. 

Mr  FILBRIGHT  That  is  about  all  it 
could  show  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  even  though  there  is  disloca- 
tion, and  so  forth,  we  still  would  not  want 
to  continue  the  war 

Mr  CLARK  I  say  to  the  Senator  is  it 
not  much  better  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  if  they  do  termi- 
nate the  war.  they  will  not  create  an  un- 
employment problem''  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  presents  an  additional  reason 
for  not  continuing  the  war. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  cannot  imagine 
'hat  anyone  would  doubt  that  if  an  arms 
plant  IS  closed  in  a  community  it  will 
cau.se  some  unemployment  there  That  is 
not  the  problem,  and  it  does  not  take  a 
million  dollars  Uj  find  it  out   The  ques- 


tion Is  the  k'row'h  of  nondifen.se  thintis. 
about  which  we  all  know  It  cr^^ates  difll- 
culties.  But  It  will  not  be  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Anns  Control  Anency  to  solve  that 
problem 

Mr  CLARK  Let  me  strongly  disaeree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  I  believe 
It  is  very  important,  indeed,  to  determine 
whether,  when  individuals  WQre  dismis.sed 
from  an  armament  factory  they  were 
able  to  secure  re^iiploymeni  in  short  or- 
der I  do  not  know  what  this  study 
showed  I  suspect  it  showed,  as  have 
many  others  which  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject in  generalities,  that  these  men  did 
secure  reemployment  reasonably  .soon  I 
believe  this  is  an  excellent  .nlditional  rea- 
son for  pressini,'  fonvarrt  with  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  negotiations,  de- 
spitt^  tlie  fact  that  it  may  cause  some 
temporary  employment   problems 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident   will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    CI„-\HK    I   yield 

Mr  VVILLIAMii  of  Delaware  I  agree 
With  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  to  spend  $1  million 
or  $2  million  to  tlnd  out  what  would 
happen  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  ends. 

Certainly,  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  economy  knows  that  to  a  lar^'e  extent 
our  economy  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
war  The  prosperity  we  have  today  under 
the  Johnson  administration  is  to  a  lart^e 
extent  a  wartime  prosperity  If  it  were 
not  for  the  war.  thmgs  would  not  be  .so 
boomiiij,'  There  is  no  question  about  that 
That  was  true  la  World  War  I.  it  was 
true  m  World  War  II.  it  was  true  in  the 
Korean  war.  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
administration  to  a  large  extent  is 
fomided  on  war 

What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  pros- 
perity based  on  peace,  and  a  stable  econ- 
omy based  on  a  .sound  dollar 

Mr  CLARK  I  say  tti  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  that  makes  two  auainst 
one  there  being  only  three  Senators  in 
the  Chamber 

I  disagree  iu>  strongly  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  as  I  did  with  the 
Senator  fiom  Arkansas 

I  should  like  to  read  from  a  summary 
of  this  contract  which,  m  my  judgment, 
clearly  indicates  the  utility  of  tlie  con- 
tract : 

This  study  and  the  other  two  mass  layoff 
studies  constitute  a  lilghly  original  and  valu- 
able contribiumn  to  the  .uiul.ible  knowledKe 
of  the  employment  effects  .if  mass  layoffs  The 
Depitrunent  of  Labor  fully  recoRnizes  the 
value  of  the  three  studies  and  has  distributed 
c:upies  to  all  the  state  Employment  Otiices 
The  three  studies  have  been  widely  cited  in 
various  Uteraturc  on  manpower  problems. 
Data  from  the  three  studies  Is  now  beln^ 
analyzed  by  the  University  of  Colorado  Data 
cards  from  the  three  studies  will  then  be- 
come av.illabie  to  interested  scholars. 

This  happens  to  be  an  area  in  which  I 
have  a  certain  expertise 

.As  chairman  of  the  SubcJinmittee  on 
Manpower.  Employment,  and  Poverty.  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  the  impact 
caused  by  unemployment,  from  whatever 
source  derived;  and  I  can  vouch,  from 
my  point  of  view,  that  this  was  and  is  an 
extremely  valuable  study,  as  indeed  are 
the  other  nine  studies  which  I  put  into 
the  Rei  ORi)  on  Friday  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  particular  occasion  to  discuss 
them  in  depth. 


In  the  end.  the  quarrel,  if  it  could  be 
called  such — the  disaitreement.  I  will  call 
It — among  the  Senator  irom  Delaware, 
the  Senator  from  .^ikan.sas.  and  me  is  a 
question  of  judtnu'iit  With  ail  due  defer- 
ence to  my  two  fiunds,  I  suggest  that 
there  was  3  years  ago,  and  there  lias  been 
now  a  certain  amount  of  nil  iJicking 
about  these  contracts  The  contracts,  in 
my  judgment,  are  all — not  all.  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them — worth 
while.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  cut  liack 
the  authorization.  In  fact.  I  believe  the 
authorization  should  be  increa.sed  above 
what  tlie  President  has  recomnn-nded  In 
etTect.  the  Agency,  which  has  the  exper- 
tise, thinks  the.se  contracts  are  worth 
while  I  believe  that  creates  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  going  along  with  the 
agency,  which,  of  coiuse.  can  be  ovet- 
come  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  .Xitency  is  wroni;.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  evidence  exists  It  certainly  is 
not  111  the  record  of  these  Hearings,  and 
I  suggest  that  my  aaod  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  not  met  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  establish  that  the  Agency 
IS  wrong  and  that  these  contracts  are 
improper 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  tiid  not  un- 
dertake to  deal  with  one  of  the  pnncipal 
matters  involved  in  my  amendment, 
which  is  to  restore  the  life  of  the  Agency 
for  3  years  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  there  was  .some  dLssent.  not 
only  mine  but  that  of  Senator  Pell  as 
well  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  aitree  that  a  number  of  committee 
members  were  absent  when  this  action 
was  taken 

I  sucgest  that  the  3-year  authorization 
is  a  very  well  justified  request.  We  think 
that  the  State  Department  is  with  us 
foi-ever:  the  Defense  Department  is  unth 
us  forever  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  been  the  leader  in  cnticizing  activi- 
ties of  both  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  State  Department  m  connection  with 
the  present  crisis  in  Vietnam.  Yet.  no- 
body has  sugt;ested  that  we  should  put  the 
State  Department  on  a  3-year  life  or  the 
Defensi-  Deiiartment  on  a  3-yoar  life. 

I  suggest  that  there  if  vei-y  little  to  ix- 
said  m  ju.s-tifyint,'  cutting  back  President 
Johnson  s  request,  which  I  strongly  en- 
dorsed, to  i)ui  this  new  Agency,  which  has 
done  fine  work — I  believe  we  all  auree — 
on  a  2-year  basis  instead  of  a  3-year 
basis,  which  the  President  recommended. 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  tune,  although  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  willing  to  do 
the  .same 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time, 

Mr  CLARK,  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  we 
sucgest  the  absence  of  a  quonim.  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  either  side, 
in  order  to  bring  more  Senators  into  the 
Chamber  and  to  assure  a  vole  at  a  rea- 
sonable time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t*m- 
ixire  'Mr  Metcalfi.  All  time  has  been 
yielde<l  back, 

Mr  CLARK,  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  have  a  quonim 
call,  without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side 

The  ACnNG   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
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pore.  Ls  there  objection?  The  Cliair  hears 
nrme,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

'I'he  assistant  leai^lativc  clerk  i)ro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Provident.  I  a.sk 
unfMiimous  coiis-nt  ilif.t  the  order  for 
the  quoni;:i  call  be  rcsi'inded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dtrocl. 

The  qucs;ion  i^  on  a--;reeing  to  the 
amendment  'No.  701 1  of  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvnnia.  On  this  que.stion  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vireinla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  B.AYHi.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  MoFSEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  i  Mr.  TvdincsI.  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster  1.  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  I,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  HarrlsI, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rollings  I.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy  I,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche  I .  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  MrlNTYREl.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  Mr.  Nelson!,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersJ 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  TydikgsI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mainland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Nelson  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster  I . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI.  If 
present  and  votintj,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washin'-;ton  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
vinI. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  '  yea,  '  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay.  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  wouM  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator  from  South   Carolina    LMr.   Hol- 


LiNGsl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay.'' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  P.-xstoheI  is  iipired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hainii.^hiie  I  Mr.  Mc- 
IntyheI.  If  present  ;tnd  \o;ing,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  I.sland  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  ilie  iienatcir  Irom  .*\'fw  Ilamii- 
.shirc  v.ould  vote  "m.tv." 

Air.  DIRKSEN.  I  aiincunce  Hint  the 
Senator  from  Ti-nnrs.see  I  Mr  Bakfr  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Nrv.-  Jer.sey  I  Mr.  Cask  I .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  1.  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  KrrnFLi, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  !Mr  Gnir- 
FiNl,  and  the  Senator  irom  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Morton  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  Iroin  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  1  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMiNiCKl  arc  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Griffin  1  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickL 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

I  No.  117  Leg  I 
YEAS  — 18 


Bartlett 

Clarlc 

Inonye 

Javits 

McGee 

McGovern 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fong 


Metculf 

Mor.tiale 

Mor.tova 

Mo.ss 

Pell 

Percy 

NAYS— 53 

Fulbri:iht 

GruenlnK 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Havden 

Hirkenloopcr 

Hill 

Holland 

Hriiska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ijor.ii,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCIpllan 

Miller 

Mor.roney 

NOT  VOTING- 


Proxmlre 
Kniidolph 
Riblrolf 
Williamp.  N  J. 
Yarboroiiiih 
Yoiu.-,  Ohio 


MuiKit 

Miirphv 

Mu.skie 

Ppar.son 

Proiitv 

Rus.sell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkmaii 

Spong 

Stenms 

Symii.ato:: 

Talmadiie 

Thurmor.d 

Tower 

Williams.  ID,1 

■young,  N  U.Ik. 


29 


Gore 

Griffln 

Hams 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hollinus 

Kciined-, 


Ktnnedy.  N  Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 


Ma"j!.\i.s0!'. 
McC.irthy 
Mclntyrc 
Mor.'ie 
Morton 
Nel.son 
Mass,  Pastore 


Smatheii^ 

Tydnms 


Baker 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va, 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Domlnick 

Ervln 

Pannln 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  'No,  701 1 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    .N'O,    702 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  702.  ask  that  it  be 
read,  and  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i>ro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It 


is  projwsed,  on  page  1.  line  7.  to  .strike 
out  "§17.000  000  ■  and  in.sert  in  lieu 
tlureof  "S22  000.000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
myself  such  time  ns  I  may  require. 

The  SetiP.te  hns  ju.-^l  rejected  the  lec- 
ornmendation  of  Pj-esident  Jc  hnson  thr.t 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  .should  be  given  a  3-year  lea.se  on 
life  and  r.n  autliorizalion  of  o33  iiiillinn. 
or  SI  1  million  a  year. 

liie  iJie.'^enl  ianciidincnt  x'.ould  "o 
bock  to  the  aiimint  passed  by  the  Hou.s", 
v.hich  v.-o'.ild  lie  a  J-year  ai'lh.'ii/r.tii  ,i 
fnr  ?22  million. 

Mr.  FULBIUGHT,  Mi.  President,  "ill 
tin"  Senator  yield? 

Tvlr.  CLARK.  I  ;  m  hapiiv  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Houm^ 
l.'assed  a  S20  million  authorization  lur 
2  year.s.  not  .?22  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senritor  is  concct. 
I  ;i[)ologize. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  House  iiassed 
an  authorization  of  &20  million  lor  2 
;.cars. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment  so  as  to  make  the  au- 
thorization S20  million,  in.stead  of  $22 
million,  in  order  to  conform  with  the 
House  figure. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iiro  tem- 
liore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment,  ns  mod- 
ified, would  give  the  Agency  a  2-year 
lea.'-e  on  life  and  a  S20  million  authoiiza- 
lion.  as  oppo.sed  to  the  2-ycar  J17  million 
authorization,  recommended  by  the  Cum- 
inittee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  a  divided 
vote. 

It  was.  and  of  course  is.  my  .■-lionT  view 
that  this  Agency  .should  be  given  at  least 
a  .semipermanent  .status,  I  thought  that  3 
years  wa.s  little  enough.  Two  years  i.s  less. 
But  the  Senate  has  spoken  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  as  to  what  it  thinks  about 
voting  lor  3  years  and  S33  million  foi 
!)eace  as  opposed  to  voting  $22  billion  ior 
1  year  for  war,  as  we  did  on  Friday. 

I  would  hope  the  House  figure  might 
prevail  in  the  Senate,  thus  making  a 
conference  unnecessary,  and  ulving  the 
Agency  ,S3  million  more,  which  it  badly 
needs,  tlian  that  given  by  the  Foix-imi  !•{<  - 
iDtions  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  receive  the  icinaindrr 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  iiave  already  di.scu.ssed  the  objections 
of  the  committee  to  the  external  research 
program.  I  do  not  think  much  remains 
to  be  said.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  a-, 
to  whether  or  not  these  jjrojects  of  rc- 
seotch  are  si.cnificant  or  relevant  or 
worth  the  money.  The  committee  did  not 
think  so.  Two  members  of  the  committee 
."^■upported  the  jiosition  of  the  Senatiir 
Irom  Penn.sylvania. 

I  am  I'eady  to  vote,  if  the  S^-natrir  from 
Pennsylvania  is  ready  to  ',ote.  I  do  not 
know  that  much  more  cou'd  be  said  about 
it, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  mv 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wLshes  to  speak  on  the 
amendment,  and  I  yield  !i.m  such  time  as 
he  may  need. 
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Mr  PELL  I  thank  the  Senator  fur 
yieldmi?. 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  express 
re«rt^t  that  the  previous  amendment  was 
deieated  It  seems  to  me  correct  and 
r:«ht  that  the  Disarmament  Agency 
should  have  exactly  the  same  permanent 
status,  as  do  those  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment that  are  responsible  for  eitlier 
the  prosecution  of  war  or  fiir  the  attain- 
ment of  our  objectives  short  of  war;  that 
Is,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  State  It  seems  to  me  very 
odd  that  the  latter  two  should  have  per- 
manent status  while  the  one  auency 
whose  objective  is  the  elimination  of  war 
IS  given  a  short-tenn  lease  on  life 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Pennsylvania  and  hope  it  may 
prevail 

Mr  H.\RT  subsequently  said;  Mr 
President,  unfortunately  I  was  not  pres- 
ent m  the  Chamber  earlier  today  when 
Senator  Clakks  effort  to  restore  funds  to 
tiie  House  level  was  voted  on. 

I  am  esiTTTially  regretful  of  my  absence 
becaiise  of  tJie  vei-y  liNlht  support  tiie 
amendment  mustered. 

Certainly.  I  would  have  been  happy — 
no.  eaiier— to  add  my  vote  ^nd  vocal  sup- 
port to  Ixis  proposal. 

My  speech  at  this  point  is  perhaps  de- 
prived of  tuntiine&s — but  I  certainly 
wanted  my  views  kt^own  to  the  Record. 

Mr  President,  once  again  today  we  are 
testing  an  authorization  bill  In  our  peren- 
nial Ai;ony  over  what  is  responsible  ex- 
penditure and  what  is  commendable 
fruKality 

Once  a-iain  I  fear  we  are  in  serious 
danaer  of  making  a  bad  choice. 

Tl'.e  Agency  fur  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament a,sk'?d  for  a  3-year  authorisa- 
tion at  Sll  million  a  year. 

The  House  granted  them  a  2-year  au- 
thoruation  at  SIO  million  a  year. 

Now  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  proposes  to  wliittle  that  to  a 
2-yeiu-  authorization  at  $8'j  million  a 
year 

When  the  Congress  is  seized  with  econ- 
omy ft'ver.  we  all  know  how  tempting  Is 
the  meat-ax  approach  Give  every  de- 
parfmeiu  and  asency  a  straiyht  cut  and 
the  arithmetic  is  simplified,  the  decisions 
made  easy 

But  too  often  this  approach  will  not 
respond  to  the  demands  of  logic. 

First  of  all.  here  is  an  agency  dedi- 
catt-d  to  discovering  the  techniques  of 
;.'eace.  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  arms  control. 
It,  has.  if  the  Senate  committee  report  is 
to  be  believed,  done  a  good  job. 

Even  the  majonty  report,  which  rec- 
ommends the  cut.  contains  considerable 
praise  and  only  the  mildest  of  crilicLbms 
of  the  .•\gencys  work 

It  did  remain  to  a  dissenting  member, 
the  semor  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[  Mr  Clark'  to  catalog  the  Agency's  re- 
markable accomplishments.  It  was,  as  he 
points  out.  the  central  force  behind  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  UniU^d  Na- 
tions resolution  atrainst  bombs  in  orbit. 
the  ■hotline"  between  Moscow  and 
Washington  and  the  yet-to-be-consum- 
rnated  Nuclear  Pioliferation  Treaty 

An  imposing  record,  yes — and  in  a  field 
that  is  not  of  indifferent  concern  to  t^e 
American  public  and  the  world. 


I  hardly  need  remind  this  body  that 
the  problems  of  peace  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  arc  the  most  pressing 
that  we  face  today 

And  when  I  consider  the  productivity, 
the  results  per  dollar,  that  this  .^gt-ncy 
has  attained,  it  strikes  me  ;us  a  poor  place 
to  slow  down  the  machinery. 

As  to  the  committee's  pn)[X).sed  '.imita- 
tion on  re.'irarc!'.  funds  for  the  .Agi'iicy.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  week  while  the  Armed  Forces 
authorization  was  bcinc  con.sidered. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  was  beint: 
a.sked  to  approve  an  increase  in  military 
research  and  development  of  more  than 
$500,000,000,  I  asked  at  that  time  that 
the  Militai-y  Establishment's  research 
funds  be  held  at  the  previous  year's  level. 
My  amendment  was  narrowly  re- 
jected. 

The  Senat*-  should  iTmember  that  the 
total  militaiT  R&D  budi;et  was  some 
$7  9  billion — I  repeat — billion. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  find  fault  with 
the  .$112  million  that  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  had  hoped  to  sfjend  tor  its  ex- 
ternal research  m  fiscal  1U69  and  1970. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  a  limita- 
tion of  $7  million  for  this  purix)se 

Mr,  President,  -ST  9  billion  for  militaiy 
research  versus  S7  million  for  arms  con- 
trol research  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
pragmatic  explanations  but  might  not  a 
newcomer  to  this  planet — if  presented 
with  these  facts — be  justified  in  wonder- 
ing if  our  priorities  were  not  a  little  lop- 
sided^ 

Senator  Clark,  in  his  dissenting  views, 
listed  the  13  complex  areas  in  which  the 
Arms  Agency  has  been  directed  to  under- 
take research  He  asks  how  tiie  Agency 
can  be  expected  to  do  an  adequate  job 
with  the  funds  the  committee  majority 
recommends  It  seems  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion. 

The  authorization,  it  .seems  to  me. 
should  remain  at  at  least  the  level  set  by 
the  House  .\nd  it  does  not  .seem  prudent 
to  limit  the  research  expenditure. 

Three  years  ago  the  committee  sug- 
gested to  the  .Agency  that  it  transfer 
more  external  research  to  m- house 
operation  and  the  report  slates  that  tiie 
Agency  has  obediently  moved  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  Preeident.  I  do  not— and  hopefully 
never  will — take  the  position  that  we 
should  spend  money  unnecessarily 
merely  to  impress  foreign  nations  with 
our  enthusiasm. 

But  wiien  the  President  asks  for  an  $11 
million  annual  expenditure  for  an 
agency.  $8'j  million  a  year  hardly  seems 
spendthrift. 

And  we  might  well  consider  tlie  inter- 
national impression  Congress  leaves 
when  it  Increases  military  research  while 
cutting  back  in  the  hunt  for  the  tech- 
niques of  peace. 

It  certainly  leaves  me  feeling  a  little 
uneasy. 

Moreover,  this  Agency  has  previously 
enjoyed  a  3-year  authorization  and  now 
will  have  only  2  This,  in  my  experience, 
is  usually  treatment  accorded  to  execu- 
tive agencies  with  whom  tlic  Congress 
has  become  displeased. 

Yet.  there  is  little  in  the  majority  re- 
port to  indicate  displeasure. 


Tlie  majority  rrjx^rt  points  out: 
Fiirclk;ii  govfrnniculs  hv  now  inusi  be 
fiuuUlur  enough  with  tlie  US,  Congress 
authorlziitlon  und  appropriation  procedure 
Uot  to  Interpret  this  action  ;vs  any  reflection 
on  tlie  .^CDA■s  negotl.iting  etfort.s 

Perhaps  so.  But  the  foreign  public 
miglit  not  be  as  sophisticated.  And  this 
public's  unease  is  a  minus  that  I  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  if  there  appeared 
X'l  be  any  compelling  reason  to  cut  the 
authorization's   lifespan. 

But  what  is  the  Agency  doing  tliat  wo 
disapprove  of'^  I  do  not  detect  the  an- 
swer 111  the  report.  The  majority  states 
that  it  has  consistently  preferred  a  2- 
year  authorization  but  that  a  3-yoar 
term  was  settled  on  in  conference. 

But  now  that  a  3-year  term  has  been 
established,  should  not  we  woigii  the 
pluses  and  minu.sos  over  again,  with  all 
the  new  weights  on  the  scale'.' 

If  we  believe  that  this  Agency  has  per- 
formed well — and  I  think  it  has — then 
v.e  .should  treat  it  that  way. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  am  pre- 
I)aied  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ls. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  yield  back 
my  time, 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  6-  or  7-raiMUte  sjx-ech.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  me  lime. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  can  do  that  after  the  vote. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  can  make  it  after 
the  amendment  is  voted  on. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jiro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  Ls  on 
agreeing  to  the  lunendment,  as  modified 
'  No  702  ' .  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Mr.  Clark  1.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  i  Mr.  Ti-DiNcsJ  are  absent  on 
official  busine.ss. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster  1,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator 
Idalio  IMr.  Chl-rchI.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  l  Mr  ErvinI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris!,  the  Sena- 
tor frtim  Indiana  :  Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGSl.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Ki:nnedyI.  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  ;  Mr.  Kennedy  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  iMr,  L.\usc}iEl.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MacnusonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smath- 
ERsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr,  HaktI  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  thi^  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan i  Mr.  Hart  I  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Hollinc.sI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea  "  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  with  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
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IMr  Morse  1  is  jiaired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor irom  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  Mar>'- 
land  IMr.  TvdincsI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  BayhI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea.  "  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  NEL.SON  I  is  ijaiied  with  the  Stn- 
ator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Brewster  I,  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  \ote  "yea.  "  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vole,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
ErvinI.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  vole  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea."'  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "nav." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker  I .  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  I ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  FanninI.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin  I, 
the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KiTHELl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Morton  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  1  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  DominickI  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  F.^nninI  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin  1  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

I  No  118  Ice  I 

YEAS -26 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Bartlett 

riark 

artienlni'. 

Inouye 

Javits 

Long.  Mo 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 


Aikeu 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Hible 

no-es 

tirooke 

Hiirdick 

Hvrrt,  W 

<  .ii'.non 

I'.iilson 

("otton 

(-"urtis 

Uirkseu 

Dod'J 

Eastland 


Va 


Miller 

Mo!  dale 

Monroiiev 

Mor-tova 

MO.S.S 

Muskle 

f'rt.store 

Pell 

Perry 

NAYS— 47 

Fllender 
Fonii 

Fiilbn.;ht 

Hansen 

Hattlcld 

Hayden 

Hiokcnlooocr 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

JacKfion 

Jordan.  N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ivonti.  La, 

Mansheld 

McCIellan 


I  loxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Svmir.uton 
Williams,  N  J, 
YnrboroutJh 
Your'^,  Ohio 


Mclntyre 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouiy 

Russell 

Scott 

Smuh 

-Sponf; 
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Cooper 
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Fannin 
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Harriti 

Hart 
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HoUums 

KeniiOCiv.  Mu.s' 

Kennedy.  NY. 


Kuche! 

Lausche 
Masnuson 
McCarthy 
Morse 

Morton 
Nelson 
.Smallici.^ 
rvdir^b 


So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  'No.  702, 
as  modified)   was  rejected. 

Several  Senator.',  addrr.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRE.SIDENT  i/io  tem- 
p.)re.  The  Senator  iioin  South  C.'iolina 
is  recognized. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wc 
!.a\e  before  n.s  II.R.  14940.  which  author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  .-17  million  for 
the  fiscal  years  1969  and 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
jKuliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  icm- 
l):>i"e.  The  Senator  will  stale  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  we  were 
operating  under  limited  lime. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  lime  on  the  'oill  if  there 
are  no  further  amendments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  another 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ihe 
amendment  had  not  been  offeicd,  and 
1  have  been  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina if  he  has  an  amendment  to  offer. 
There  is  no  time  limitation  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  not  yield.  I 
have  been  recognized  and  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  have  the  right  to  speak  under 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  no 
amendment  being  pending  and  no  time 
limitation  having  been  arrived  at  on  the 
bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  Icm- 
ixire.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  lake  care  of 
general  debate  on  the  bill.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  or  any  other  Sen- 
ator has  until  3  o'clock  to  talk  on  the 
bill  if  no  amendments  are  offered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
hurts  the  conscience  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting words  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pro  forma  amendments  are  not  in 
order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  H.R.  14940.  which  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $17  million 
for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  A  significant 
section  of  H.R.  14940  provides  as  follows, 
and  I  quote: 

Not  more  than  7  million  dollars  of  the 
funds  appropriated  .  ,  .  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  research,  development,  and  other 


.studies  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  '..ul- 
.sldc  the  aeency. 

This  lemarkablc  iirovi.Mon.  in  effect. 
Ijuts  a  limitation  upon  the  Agency's 
inoin  iunction.  which  is  to  undertake  ie- 
.'C.-irch  in  its  field.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
limitation:  in  fact.  I  believe  that  it  does 
not  -0  far  enough.  The  report  of  tiie 
Corniniitee  on  Forpi;jn   Relations  .says: 

.\  .-amplmg  of  available  .studies  during  the 
CLimmUtee's  hearings  raised  .sufflclcnt  doubts 
ih:u  all  of  them  are  either  necessary  or  par- 
:'.u:.ir;y  iisc-iul. 

I'o  iHit  11  miidlv.  tills  is  one  of  the 
u.it  ;'Mdr:.siritc!nei,t;j  of  our  time, 
I  liave  neither  the  time  nor  the  i^a- 
tience  to  undertake  to  review  here  the 
reitorts  and  ;.tudics  which  the  ACDA  lias 
undertaken.  Moreover,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  basic  ijrcmi.se  of  arms  control 
studies  is  that  man  will  be  able  to  invent 
some  kind  of  control  sy.sicm  that  will 
abolish  human  nature,  In  essence,  the 
ACDA  is  seeking  a  .scries  of  graduated 
steps  by  v.hich  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  and  the  military  jwwer  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  all  other  nations 
can  be  so  reduced  that  an  international 
aciency  will  liavc  superior  jjower  over  all. 
The  theory  is  that  by  leduciiva  arms  to  a 
minimum  a  .■-mall  international  central 
force  could  keep  every  nation  in  check. 
Power  is  not  eliminated  .simply  by 
being  transferred.  In  fact,  the  history  ol 
the  world  shows  that  whenever  iiower  is 
removed  from  many  hands  and  concen- 
trated in  one,  then  freedom  dies.  Tlie 
illusion  that  some  men  will  cease  to  want 
power  or  that  ihey  will  give  up  the  at- 
tempt to  tyrannize  over  others  is  based 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  human  na- 
ture. Tliere  is  no  way  in  which  concen- 
trated power  can  be  checked  unless  it  is 
balanced  against  an  equal  or  even  a  .'-u- 
IJerior  i>ower. 

I  do  not  deny  that  those  who  hold 
Ijower  in  the  world  can  hold  it  rcsiion- 
Mbly.  In  fact,  probably  the  majority  of 
world  powers  do  act  responsibly.  But  it 
will  never  be  jiossible  to  eliminate  the 
human  factor,  the  uncontrollable  desire 
of  evil  men  to  abuse  power.  It  is  not  the 
possession  of  power,  nuclear  or  other- 
wise, that  threatens  mankind;  it  is  man 
himself  who  jirovides  the  potential  either 
for  .qood  or  for  destruction. 

The  chief  goal  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  to  reduce 
nuclear  armament.  Although  nuclear 
armament  is  the  most  destructive  of 
modem  weapons,  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
decisive  factor  in  .'shifting  the  world 
balance  of  power.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  held  overwhelming 
nuclear  superiority  has  saved  this  world 
from  the  nuclear  holocaust.  Our  over- 
whelming power  has  dampened  Soviet 
nuclear  ambitions,  and  has  taught  the 
Communists  to  l>e  .somewhat  prudent  in 
challenging  us.  Yet  the  verj-  moment 
when  the  Communists  thought  that  they 
could  .gain  an  advantage  over  us  by  in- 
stalling nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba,  they 
seized  that  advantage.  So  it  is  our  nu- 
clear .superiority  that  has  saved  the 
world. 

Nevertheless,   our   nuclear  superiority 
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has  served  only  to  check  the  Soviets' 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  not  In 
the  lea-st  reduced  the  Soviet  dream  of 
world  conquest 

Our  nuclear  weapons  have  held  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  in  check,  but  our  nu- 
clear arsenal  has  not  stopped  the  So- 
vieus  from  prollferallntj  worldwide  sup- 
port to  so-called  guerrilla  movements 
which  .;eek  lo  di.ssolve  lecitiniate  and 
free  i^overnment  Tlie  Soviets  have  turned 
to  diplomacy,  economic  [)ressures.  con- 
ventional armament  .supply,  and  many 
other  forms  of  .strenKthenini,'  their  posi- 
tion at  the  e.xpen-se  of  the  United  States. 
In  .short,  the  Soviets  are  far  more  so- 
phisticated than  we  are  In  advancint: 
their  own  interests  and  the  interest  of 
International  communism 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  So- 
viets are  now  encased  in  a  proxy  war 
against  us  In  Vietnam  It  .seems  to  me 
Incredible  and  contrar>-  to  ever>-  dictum 
of  commonsense  to  .seek  to  promote  dis- 
armament wiien  the  Soviets  are  arming 
the  world  aijainst  us^Ve  must  adopt  a 
more  sophisticated  and  le.ss  naive  view 
of  the  Soviet  desit;ns  against  us. 

The  concept  of  an  aims  control  and 
disarmament  akrency  is  out  of  date  and 
out  of  step  With  current  developments. 
This  Atiency  was  .set  up  in  1961  in  an  era 
'if  ^ood  feelintj  based  up<->n  self-delusion. 
The  exhuberance  and  momentum  of  a 
new  admJni.stration  won  out  ai;ainst  a 
cold  view  of  reality  Ttiat  false  atmos- 
phere has  loni;  .since  dissipated  The 
world  is  more  involved  in  turmoil  and 
divisive  militaiT  actions  than  ever  be- 
fore 

The  ACDA  concept  has  been  proved 
wronK'  both  in  theorj-  and  practice.  Its 
verj-  essence  today  is  a  si^n  of  the  weak- 
ness and  Indecisiveness  of  our  national 
policies  It  is  my  hope  that  if  this  pro- 
gram IS  not  defeau-d  today  that  it  will 
die  a  natural  death  in  1971.  That  date 
win  mark  10  years  of  pursuing  a  delusion. 

I  Intend  to  vote  acalnst  this  bill,  and 
If  there  is  no  rollcall  vote.  I  wish  the 
record  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to 
It. 

Mr  CI--\RK  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  de.Nk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  staled 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  5,  insert  the  following  be- 
fore the  period  Proitded.  That  this  Jimlta- 
tloa  shiUl  not  apply  to  fleld  test  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
Act". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  iis  I  may  require. 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmainent  Agency  is  con- 
cerned that  the  cuts  made  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  may  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  the  use  ol  research  and 
development  or  other  studies  conducted 
in  whole  or  in  part  outside  the  Agency 
where  the  field  test  verification  concepts 
for  a  variety  of  possible  arms  control  and 
disarmament  agreements  are  involved 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  memorandum  .submitted  to 
me  by  the  .Ayencv  muiining  the  propKXSi- 
tlon  m  great  detail  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rechrsi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

The  .^CD.^  Pif.ijj  Tt-sr   1'hoi.ram 

The  amendment  to  the  .\rms  C'intri>l  and 
Disarmament  .\ct  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Hel-itlons  Committee  provides  that 
not  more  than  $7  mllllun  of  the  fund-*  .ip- 
proprtated  for  Plscil  Years  1969  70  may  be 
used  for  the  piirpiise  of  research,  develop- 
ment or  Mther  studies  cxmdui-ted  In  whole 
or  in  part  outside  the  .Agency,  whether  by 
other  Government  agencies  or  by  private  or 
public  institutions  or  persons. 

We  think  It  Important  to  malte  ilear  that 
this  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  .Agency's 
proarram  to  field  test  verlftcarlon  concepts 
for  a  v.irlety  of  possible  arms  control  and 
disarmament  agreements 

As  Mr  Foster  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee: 

"Under  section  2  as  well  as  subsections 
34(c)  and  31(b).  (e),  and  (f)  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Dlsarnuiment  .Act.  the  Agency 
has  a  special  responslbUlty  to  develi>p  verlfi- 
c.i.tlon  priKTedures  for  :ums  control  agree- 
ments Fleld  testing  Is  often  Important  to 
establish  criteria  for  iissured  dependability 
of  the  verlHcatlon  pr<-icedures  in  a  given 
ii»;reement  requiring  inspection  Field  testing 
of  particular  arms  control  in.spectlon  tech- 
niques Is  useful  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity very  much  as  field  maneuvers  are 
u.seful  to  check  out  the  capabilities  of  our 
armed  services. 

■Pnor  to  fiscal  year  1968  the  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  Jointly  sponsored 
and  funded  field-leet  operations  under  the 
name  Project  Cloud  Ctdp  '  In  past  years, 
the  Defense  Dep.irtmeiit  contributed  in  the 
nelght>orhood  of  $I  million  a  year  uj  this 
Joint  enterprise.  DOD  funding  for  the  project 
*as  terminated  in  the  Defense  .Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1968  Under  the  clr- 
cumstancea.  field  testing  of  inspection  con- 
cepts by  ACDA  itself  is  more  Important  than 
ever  if  protection  of  U  S  security  Is  to  be 
assured  by  field-tested  verification  proposals. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  tills  connection.  I  would  like  to  point 
nut  that,  while  Congress  decided  in  fiscal 
year  1968  .igalnst  the  continuation  of  DOD 
funding  for  Project  Cloud  Clap,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  action  refiected  any  decision 
by  Congress  to  derogate  from  ACDA's  respon- 
sibility for  field  testing  ;u-ms  control  and  dis- 
armament verification  methods.  In  fact,  the 
Congress  demonstrated  its  continued  sup- 
port of  that  responsibility  by  approving  ;in 
ACD.A  appropriation  that  included  funds  for 
field  tesune  We  have  lieen  advi.sed  bv 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Nltze  th.it  DOD  s 
interest  in  the  field  testing  of  .irms  .-onlrol 
me;Lsures  has  not  diminished  in  the  least. 
DOD  has  .igreed  to  allow  29  experienced  of- 
ficers of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  .Air  Force  to 
continue  to  serve  with  .ACD.A  in  field  test 
operations  .ilthough.  ;us  the  result  of  the  ac- 
tion on  the  DOD  fiscal  year  1968  appropria- 
tion. ACD.A  must  pay  for  their  salaries  ;uid 
allowances.  ■ 

Our  present  program  must  provide  for 
completion  of  a  major  field  test  (PT-I5)  be- 
(s'un  m  a  previous  fiscal  year.  This  field  test  Is 
a  Joint  US-UK  exercise,  to  be  conducted  this 
summer  in  a  2.000-square-mile  area  of 
.■southern  England  It  will  bring  together  some 
500  US  and  UK  test  operations  and  support 
personnel  in  a  complex  exercise  to  determine 
the  least  intrusive,  yet  most  effective.  Inspec- 
tion procedures  and  techniques  for  Inspec- 
tion of  retained  levels  rif  deployed  tactical 
ground  and  air  forces  Such  a  test  would  be 
very  useful  in  appraising  the  effectiveness  ol 


verification  mea-sures  connected  with  any 
plan  for  mutual  tfductinn  of  forces  In  Kurope. 

Another  planned  field  test  Is  pertinent  to 
the  implementation  of  International  safe- 
guards under  the  nonproliferation  treaty 

Some  non-nuclear-weapon  powers  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  possibility  of  in- 
dustrial esplonatie  by  International  in.spect  irs 
looking  at  peaceful  nuclear  facilities  in  their 
countries  Although  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  serKius  problem  of  industrial  espionage,  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  number  of  .steps  t  i 
allay  this  concern.  Including  research  by  the 
Agency  on  unmanned  sensor  systems  that 
could  minimize  the  number  of  Inspections 

One  element  in  devising  any  unlntruslve 
system  is  the  problem  of  transmitting  d.ita 
irom  a  given  sensor  on  a  peaceful  nuclear  fa- 
cility to  a  receiver  In  addressing  thi.s  prob- 
lem. .ACDA  has  sponsored  hardware  researcli 
to  develop  a  tamper-proof  communicatl>  iis 
link  between  the  sensor  and  the  data  re- 
celviT  Such  a  system  must  be  field  tested  to 
determine  If  the  concept  developed  Is,  In  f.u-t. 
tamper  proof 

Other  field  tests  ACDA  considers  Important 
In  providing  assurance  In  our  capabilities  to 
verify  arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments are  scheduled  for  the  requested  au- 
thorization period.  We  consider  It  essential, 
therefore,  that  a  proviso  be  added  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  amend- 
ment to  section  49(a)  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  along  the  following 
lines; 

■Pruridrd.  That  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  field  test  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  Act." 

Mr  CL.\RK.  Mr.  President,  the  heart 
of  the  amendment  is  a  proviso  that  the 
limitation  on  outside  re.search  shall  not 
apply  to  field  test  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  act. 

Mr  President.  I  inquire  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  whether  he  de- 
sires time 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  in 
the  meantime,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr   CLARK   I  vield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
-sylvania.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it 
does  not  change  the  amounts  of  money 
allocated  for  research  in  this  bill.  It  sim- 
ply L'lves  discretion  to  the  Agency  to  use 
the  amount  for  the  field  tests  or  lor 
other  research  as  contemplated.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
IJerfectly  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him. 

Before  we  dispose  of  the  amendment. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  de- 
.sires  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chain.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr  PERCY.  Two  minutes. 

-Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  speak  m 
support  of  this  bill  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  time  to  cut  dowTi  our  arms 
control  p'-ogram.  At  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  spending  $70  billion  a 
year  on  defense — $30  billion  a  year  of 
this  amount  on  war  itself — we  should  be 
giving  more  rather  than  less  support  to 
efforts  to  find  ways  of  limiting  arms 
races. 
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At  a  time  when  the  Army  Is  spending 
$10  million  to  process  a  questionnaire 
about  fallout  shelters,  it  does  not  seem 
imreasonable  to  allocate  at  least  that 
amount  each  year  to  the  search  for  ways 
of  reducing  the  chances  that  such  shel- 
ters will  be  needed. 

Yet.  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee cuts  the  authorization  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
to  $17  million  for  2  years — a  level  which 
is  $3  million  less  than  granted  by  the 
Hou.se  and  $5  million  less  than  requested 
by  the  administration. 

The  committee's  cut  affects  primarily 
the  Agency's  external  research  program. 
While  I  fully  endorse  the  committee's 
belief  in  the  value  of  in-house  research, 
I  believe  that,  in  a  field  where  there  is 
constant  need  for  new  ideas,  fresh  in- 
sights, and  detailed  technical  expertise. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  Agency  itself  with  ef- 
forts by  other  institutions — whether 
other  Government  agencies  or  contrac- 
tors outside  the  Govenunent. 

The  need  for  such  external  support 
is  dramatized  when  one  compares  this 
small  Agency,  with  only  about  200  total 
personnel,  with  the  4 '2  million  civilian 
and  military  personnel  in  this  Govern- 
ment involved  with  military  matters. 
And  even  with  that  huge  in-house  capa- 
bility, the  Defense  Establishment  spends 
several  billions  a  year  on  external  re- 
search. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  San- 
ator  from  Arkansas  is  willing,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU  Is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  ( H.R.  14940 1  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  this  bill  and  the  appointment  of 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and  ask 
for  a  conference? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHT,  Mr.  Sp.^rkman.  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Aiken, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  make  these 
remarks  concerning  the  Agency's  efforts. 
First,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Foster,  and 
his  deputy  Mr.  Fisher,  for  their  outstand- 
ing performances  in  negotiating  the  draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Their  labors  in 
Geneva  in  this  regard  have  been  nothing 
less  than  heroic.  They  deserve  the  Na- 
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tlon's  tribute  and  gratitude  for  the  skill, 
the  patience,  the  persistence  and  the  far- 
sighted  vision  so  amply  displayed — in 
circumstances  that  were  often  as  difficult 
as  any  of  this  sort  can  be. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  enough  to 
praise  the  outstanding  performance  of 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Fi.sher.  It  is  critically 
important  to  the  highest  national  inter- 
ests of  this  country  to  strengthen  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
as  an  institution  of  our  Government.  The 
truth  is  that  ACDA  represents,  in  an 
institutional  sense,  the  voice  of  arms 
restraint,  of  control  of  the  engines  and 
artifacts  of  warmaking,  within  the 
highest  councils  of  Government.  This 
voice  must  be  a  strong,  steady,  competent 
and  self-confident  voice,  if  the  svstem 
of  competing  institutional  advocacy— 
which  is  the  basis  of  decisionmaking 
in  this  Nation — is  to  work  in  a  balanced 
and  optimum  manner.  The  perspective, 
the  viewpoint  and  the  reasoning  of  those 
charged  with  the  statutory  responsibili- 
ties which  Congress  has  given  to  ACDA 
ought  not  to  be  overbalanced — I  might 
even  say  overawed— in  an  institutional 
sense,  by  the  agencies  which  represent 
other  viewpoints  within  the  structure  and 
councils  of  our  Government. 

Certainly — and  as  is  most  proper  and 
desirable — the  viewpoint  and  interests 
and  considerations  represented  bv  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  instance,  is 
and  must  continue  to  be  given  ample 
budgetary  support  and  institutional  sta- 
tus and  prestige.  But  a  sense  of  balance  In 
the  two  aspects  of  our  national  effort  Is 
critically  important.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  voted  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  to  provide  for  more 
activity  and  research  according  to  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Clark  ) . 


During  the  recess,  the  distinguished 
puests  were  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  rece.ss,  the  Sen- 
ate rea.s.sembled  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OfRcer  'Mr  Yoinc  of 
Ohio  I . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  pnvious  order,  the  Chair  recogni/es 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
McGovERNl. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS  OF  BOLIVIA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  by  the  visit  by  a  group 
of  parliamentarians  from  a  friendly  re- 
public to  the  south,  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia.  They  are  on  the  Senate  floor  at 
this  time.  We  have  just  had  the  pleasure 
of  their  presence  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  and  helpful  discussion  with 
them.  I  should  like  to  present  our  guests 
to  the  Senate  at  this  time:  Congre.ss- 
man  Victor  Hoz  de  Vila  Bacarreza.  Sena- 
tor Guillermo  Tineo  Leigue,  and  Con- 
gressman Hugo  Torres  Suarez. 

[The  distinguished  visitors  rose  in 
their  places  and  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  delighted  to  have  these  distingui.shed 
visitors  in  the  Senate  Chamber  todav. 


RECESS 

Mr.  B-YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  and  4  minutes 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:07 
o'clock  p.m. 


HUNGER     AND    MALNUTRITION     IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  today  being  released  a  report  by  the 
Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States 
demonstrating  anew  that  millions  of  in- 
fants, schoolchildren,  and  adults  in  this 
affluent  Nation  are  undernourished.  Per- 
manent physical  and  menUl  impair- 
ments stemming  from  malnutrition  are 
widespread  both  in  our  cities  and  rur.^1 
areas. 

Entitled  '•Hun.uer.  U.S.A.,"  the  new 
report  is  a  study  of  the  inadequacies  of 
our  food  distribution  programs  among 
the  poor.  However  well  intentioned,  these 
programs  still  leave  a  painful  huncer 
gap  among  multitudes  of  Americans 
condomned  to  lialf  lives  bcc:ui.';e  of  de))- 
livations  beyond  their  own  control  in 
both  childhood  and  adult  life. 

The  one  statistical  summary  of  the 
overall  situation  in  the  report  is  that 
only  18  percent  of  the  30  million  ix)oiest 
Americans  are  receiving  Federal  food 
aid.  That  cold  statistic  is  hif-'hlmhted  by 
numerous  heartrending  .'toiies  of  hu- 
man suffering. 

There  i.s  sufficient  evidence  to  indict 
our  food  distribution  effoi-ts  on  the  fol- 
lowing charges,  the  report  tells  us: 

1.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  exists  in  this 
country.  alTecting  millions  of  our  lellow 
Americans  and  increasing  in  severity  and 
extent  from  year  to  year 

2.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  t..ke  tlieir  toll 
in  this  country  In  the  form  of  infant  death.^. 
(jrganlc  brain  damage,  retarded  growth  and 
learning  rates,  incre.'wed  vulnerability  to  dis- 
ease, withdrawal,  apathy,  fnistration  and 
violence. 

3.  There  is  a  shocking  absence  of  knowl- 
edge in  this  couiitry  about  the  extent  and 
severity  of  malnutrition— a  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  action  which  .stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  our  recorded  knowk-dee  in  otlitr 
countries. 

4.  Federal  efforts  aimed  :-t  srourirp  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  the  needy  liave  'a?led  to 
reach  a  significant  portion  of  the  poor  and  to 
help  those  it  did  reach  in  any  bubstant::U 
or  Fatisfylng  decree 

5.  The  failure  of  federal  efforts  to  feed 
the  poor  cannot  be  divorced  fn.m  our  agri- 
cultural policy,  the  congressional  commlt- 
f^es  that  dict.ate  tliat  policy,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  implements 
it:  for  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  a  coun- 
try of  abundance  must  be  .seen  as  con- 
sequences of  a  political  and  economic  .system 
that  spends  billions  to  remove  food  from 
the  market,  to  limit  production,  to  retire 
land  from  production,  to  guarantee  and 
sustain  profits  for  the  producer. 

Perhaps  more  surprising  and  shocking  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  now  rests  within  our 
power  substantially  to  alleviate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  .... 
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I  shall  comment  lat^r  on  as  to  what  I 
reniird  to  be  an  injustice  in  sinKling  out 
otfriculture  in  such  a  blanket  indictment, 
but  I  wafftynow  to  mention  another  study 

Lasu^  Monday,  five  national  groups  of 
cnuifh  women  told  us  that  the  school 
lunchV^rogram  is  reachini?  only  one- 
third  oTtlie  6  million  children  who  need 
fiee  or  low-cost  lunches  Ffderal.  State, 
and  l(X^al  support  of  the  promam.  in- 
t^^ndcd  not  only  to  guard  the  lives  and 
the  h.-alth  of  our  children  but  to  make 
ti'.em  capable  of  acquinne  an  education, 
has  been  inadequate  to  achieve  its  most 
important  objective — providing  adequate 
nutrition  to  those  children  who.  because 
of  their  parents'  economic  situation, 
could  not  otherwise  be  nourished  ade- 
quately 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  Pre.sideiU,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  McGOVERN  I  am  happv  to  yield 
to  the  distii'.^ui.-ihed  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  been  such  an  effective 
leader  m  spotliehtin^  Uie  problems  of 
malnuuitiuu-and  hunger  in  various  parts 
of  the  count i-y 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  I  wi.^h  to  commend  him 
for  the  action  he  is  taking  m  Uie  speech 
he  IS  presently  making 

I  believe  it  is  very  import^int.  indeed, 
that  there  sh.iuld  be  a  -leiecl  committee  of 
the  Senate  composed  of  representative 
members  (Df  the  Committee  on  A«ricul- 
tuie  and  ForestiT-  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  other 
Senators  appointed  by  the  Vice  President, 
without  regard  to  committee  assianmenl, 
because  in  my  view  we  are  not  doing 
nearly  enough  at  the  executive  level  or  m 
tiie  approach  by  Con^^ress  to  see  that  no 
American  man.  woman,  or  child,  and  par- 
ticularly children,  siiould  suffer  from 
malnutntion,  hunger,  or.  indeed,  .star- 
vation 

As  the  Senator  has  been  kind  enough 
to  mention,  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower  and  Poverty,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
made  an  extensive  mvestlgation  into  this 
question  last  year  The  committee  held 
hearings  and  took  testimony  m  Missis- 
sippi and  elsewhere,  and  established  the 
fact  that  there  are  clearly  a  great  many 
Americans,  and  including  American  chil- 
dren, sutferini;  from  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, and.  mdeed.  starvation 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  what  he  has 
done  I  am  quite  sure  that  most,  if  not 
all.  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
will  vvant  to  join  in  this  effort. 

I  am  a  little  more  critical  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  than  is  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  because  I  do  feel 
that  when  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Mr  Stennis:  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  subsequently 
by  the  House  of  Reiu-esentatlves.  author- 
izing substantial  sums  of  money  to  be 
spent  for  relievmg  the  hunger  of  our 
cnildren  m  affected  areas,  the  Depart- 
i::ent  dragged  its  feet  badly  and  is  still 
dragging  its  feet  m  putting  that  measure 
to  work 

I  hope  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  spur  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  bureaucracy  because 
tiiey  have  plenty  of  money,  if  they  want 


to  use  it.  to  be  sure  that  nobody  in 
America  suffers  from  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, or  starvation 

Mr  .McGOVKKN  I  am  not  defending 
the  administration  of  these  programs 
The  point  I  make  is  that  we  should  ask 
ourselve.s  whether  the  Department  of 
Aiirlculture  is  the  actual  and  proper 
agency  to  carry  the  major  burden  of 
what  is  essentially  a  welfare  program 
;.'earcd  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  people  Hosvever,  I  do  not  .say  all 
hius  been  dime  thai  couUl  have  been 

Mr  CLARK.  My  guess  has  been  all 
along  —and  I  request  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  m  this  matter — 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
with  Its  particular  interest  m  our  pov- 
erty-stricken States,  IS  better  equipped 
tl.an  either  the  Department  of  Agncul- 
ture  or  even  the  Public  Health  Service, 
to  feed  the  hungrv  However.  I  agree  thai 
this  matter  could  well  be  investKated  by 
the  select  commitiee  of  \vhich  the  Sena- 
tor speaks 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  will  the 
Sen-.itjr  vidd  ' 

Mr  McCrOVERN   I  yield 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  am  de- 
U^^hted  that  (he  SeiiaUir  from  Soutli 
Dakota  has  made  the  proposal  which  he 
has  suggested  I  shall  not  interrupt  the 
Senator  at  length  nor  shall  I  expre.ss 
my  pleasure  as  fully  as  I  feel  it. 

Manv  of  us  have  the  impre.ssion.  and 
some  of  us  have  seen  studies  which  sup- 
port the  feeling,  that  in  this  land  of 
plenty  there  are  plenty  who  do  not  eat 
veiT  well 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Americans 
with  incomes  of  less  than  S2,000  a  year 
are  actually  given  Federal  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  have  some  kind  of  nutri- 
tional diet,  but  I  have  heard  shockingly 
low  estimates  I  do  know  that  a  great 
many  children,  including  those  in 
schools,  and  most  particularly  preschool 
children  in  this  coiuitrv  today,  are  not 
getting  the  kind  of  nutritional  food  that 
the  most  coldhearted.  the  most  siiarp- 
eyed  bookkeeper  would  defend  as  decent 
in  a  land  where  the  opportunity  to  give 
that  child  a  decent  meal  is  great. 

The  difficulty  is  that  because  of  tlie 
several  committees,  all  of  which  have  a 
measurable  responsibility  in  this  area, 
we  are  not  able  to  zero  in  on  the  problem, 
identify  its  extent,  the  opportunities  to 
meet  tiie  need,  and  then  the  action  that 
would  insure  that  the  need  is  met. 

Therefore,  it  would  .seem  to  me  that 
the  select  committee  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  now  proposes  may  be 
the  most  elTective  means  promptly  of 
making  sure  that  this  country  does  do 
justice  to  men  and  women,  ijensloners 
and  little  children  alike  who  today  t;o  to 
bed  hiiMgry. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  also  take 
advantage  of  this  occasion  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  his  leadership  last  week 
in  restoring  the  school  lunch  i)rogram 
to  the  level  authorized  by  the  House, 
which  was  one  of  the  really  constructive 
and  significant  steps  that  we  have  taken 
in  the  Senate  this  year.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  making  it 
possible. 

Mr  President.  I  am  distressed  at  the 
picture  described  in  last  weeks  school 


lunch  report.  Their  Dally  Bread."  of 
children  who  have  no  breakfasts,  and 
nothing  to  pack  for  lunch,  who  have  to 
watch  their  classmates  eat  lunch — 
lunches  for  which  we  put  up  some  part 
of  the  cost,  but  not  enfiuch  to  feed  all 
the  children  who  canmit  pay  the  20  to  45 
cents  required  toward  the  full  cost.  A  few 
of  the  unfortunate  children  .scavenge 
crusts  or  share  the  lunches  of  compas- 
sionate clas.smales  and  teachers,  but 
thousands  of  them — at  near  starvation — 
get  nothing  at  all  These  malnDurished 
childien  do  not  have  a  chance  to  absorb 
the  education  being  made  available  to 
them,  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
one  day  m  later  life  they  will  be  criti- 
cized as  Ignorant  and  lazy:  a  lethargy 
that  IS  actually  no  fault  of  their  own  but 
the  fault  of  society. 

The  new  report.  "Hunger,  U.S.A.."  tells 
us; 

If  you  will  go  look  yoii  '.vlU  And  America 
.\  shcx-king  pl.ice. 

No  other  Western  country  permits  such  a 
large  proportion  of  lis  people  to  endure  the 
lives  we  press  on  our  poor  To  make  four- 
llftlvs  of  A  nation  more  iiffluetit  than  .my  peo- 
ple in  history,  we  have  lu  UcKniUe  une-IlUh 
intTclIessIv 

We  learn  from  the  reix)rt  that  the  iii- 
trodiiciion  of  the  food  stamp  protirain 
in  .some  counties,  ius  a  consequence  of  the 
simultaneous  discontinuance  of  direct 
free  fo«:>d  distribution,  often  results  in 
cutting  off  aid  to  thousands  of  the  very 
poorest  people — those  who  do  not  have 
even  a  small  amount  of  money  to  pay 
toward  stamps. 

We  learn  that  State  and  local  cooper- 
ation, which  works  wonderfully  well  m 
some  areas,  breaks  down  in  others  and 
becomes  a  barrier  between  Federal  as- 
sistance and  oppressed  minorities  in 
others. 

Copies  of  the  report  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  Senators.  I  am  advised  I. 
thcrefoie.  shall  not  attempt  to  review 
or  even  summarize  it  It  is  .st^methlng 
eveiT  Member  should  lead.  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  unmet  hunger — a  national 
shame  in  itself — is  a  revelation  of  one 
important  .source  of  the  schisms  that  are 
threatening'  our  society  today.  As  the 
report  comments: 

In  a  land  of  .iffluence  and  agricultiu'aJ 
plenty,  it  (hunger)  cannot  help  but  aggra- 
vate ;i  sense  of  injustice,  of  grievance,  of 
Irosiratiou  and  revolt. 

r  want  to  return  to  the  indictment 
of  the  performance  of  agricultural  agen- 
cies contained  in  the  new  study.  It  re- 
views correctly  the  fact  that  Federal  food 
distnbution  programs  have  grown  out 
of  agricultural  surplus  disposal  pro- 
grams: that  we  did  not  approach  the 
food  needs  of  the  poor  from  the  stand- 
point of  meeting  human  needs.  Tlie  food 
distribution  prourams  exist  mainly  be- 
cause we  diverted  surplus  commodities 
which  were  creating  auncultural  i^rob- 
lems  to  welfare  uses  for  whatever  ^ood 
they  would  do 

As  a  consequence  of  this  approach — 
diversion  of  surpluses — to  which  wc  make 
a  continuing  allocation  of  30  percent  of 
all  import  duty  collections,  there  are 
sometimes  millions  of  dollars  not  used 
for  surplus  removal  which  revert  to  the 
Treasury  althoUL;h  millions  of  people  are 
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still  hungry.  A  total  ot  $208  mllUon  re- 
verted In  1966,  and  another  $181  million 
reverted  In  1067.  Only  relatively  small 
amounts  reverted  in  1965  and  1964 — not 
because  unmet  himian  hunger  was  leas 
acute  but  because  livestock  prices  were 
low.  marketings  were  heavy  and  there 
was  an  obviously  large  surplus  of  meat 
to  be  removed  frcon  the  markets. 

Because  I  believe  that  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  full  parity,  and  supplies  which 
depress  prices  below  that  level  are  sur- 
plus to  a  "proper  market" — and  I  quote 
those  last  two  words — I  would  have  spent 
all  of  that  section  32  money  to  remove 
surpluses  and  divert  them.  My  definition 
of  surplus  would  have  differed  from  the 
yardstick  used.  But  regardless  of  such 
differences  in  view,  the  basic  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  not  a  welfare  agency  in  the  sense 
of  immediate  and  direct  aid  to  the  poor. 
Its  mission  is  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

I  am  personally  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  compassion  of  farm-ori- 
ented policymakers,  administrators,  and 
citizens  there  has  developed  a  Federal 
effort  to  provide  our  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple with  food.  I  am  proud  that  recogni- 
tion that  food  is  essential  to  successful 
education,  and  that  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs  to  provide  that 
essential  originated  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  I  am  proud  that  an  agricultural 
economist  in  the  Depwirtment  of  Agri- 
culture. Frederick  V.  Waugh,  and  an 
agricultural  administrator,  Milo  Perkins, 
conceived  and  promoted  the  food  stamp 
program — essentially  a  two-price  system 
to  make  adequate  food  available  to  lower 
Income  citizens,  and  to  help  close  both 
the  farm  income  and  the  nutrition  gap  in 
the  Nation.  I  am  proud  that  our  food- 
for-peace  legislation  came  out  of  agri- 
culture. 

I  feel  that  "Hunger,  U.S.A."  is  a  little 
long  on  criticism  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
human  welfare  job  agriculture  has  not 
done  and  short  on  praise  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector  for  doing  all  that  it  has  done. 

But  history  will  allocate  credit  and 
place  blame,  and  it  is  retilly  not  impor- 
tant to  allocate  it  now. 

What  is  important  is  that  there  Is  a 
serious  food  gap  in  the  United  States 
today. 

We  need  to  meet  it  just  as  speedily  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  quit  relying 
on  diversion  of  unplanned  surpluses  to 
provide  food  for  people  trapped  in 
poverty  and  want. 

It  is  time  that  we  took  a  look  at  our 
programs  to  meet  basic  human  needs  for 
food,  clothing  and  other  necessities  of 
life  and  health  and  useful  citizenship 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  obligations 
as  a  civilized  people  toward  our  fellow 
men. 

It  is  time  that  we  arrayed  all  the 
things  that  we  are  doing  through  the  De- 
l^artment  of  Agriculture,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  economic  opportunity  program, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  else- 
where in  Govenunent — the  whole  patch- 
work of  programs,  and  that  is  what  it 
is — and  examine  their  purposes  and  their 
adequacy  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  so- 
cial responsibilities,  and  then  developed 


a  coordinated  program  or  programs  to 
meet  basic  human  requirements  for  food, 
clothing  and  other  necessities  of  life 
among  our  disadvantaged  people. 

Believing  this,  several  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  Senators  Mondale,  Boggs,  Hat- 
Fino,  and  I,  have  locked  into  the  situa- 
tion, have  concluded  that  a  group  of  five 
Senators  from  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, five  from  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  and  Ave  appointed 
without  regard  to  committee  assignment 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  should  be 
designated  as  a  select  committee  to  study 
the  existing  programs,  the  needs,  and 
jurisdictional  problems,  and  report  back 
to  the  Senate  by  tlie  opening  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

We  have  prepared  a  Senate  resolution 
which  provides  for  such  a  select  com- 
mittee and  instructs  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment with  any  applicable  authorities, 
meantime,  to  do  their  utmost  to  alleviate 
want  and  hunger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  is  policy  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  every  resident  of  the  Na- 
tion ahould  be  assured  the  basic  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessities  essential  to  life  and 
health,  and 

Whereas  surveys  conducted  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  responsible  groups  of 
citizens  show  that  in  spite  of  America's 
abundance  of  food,  fiber  and  other  resources 
our  Federal  food  programa  reach  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  poor  and  millions  of  citizens  lack 
adequate  quantities  and /or  quality  of  food, 
resulting  in  the  lifetime  impairment  of  chil- 
dren mentally  and  physically,  and  in  un- 
necessary disease,  suffering  and  premature 
deaths  among   both  young  and  adults,  and 

Whereas  restricted  use  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  reversion  of  funds. 
divisions  of  responsibility  and  authority 
within  Congress  and  administrative  agencies, 
unwise  regulations  and  other  obstacles  im- 
pede and  frustrate  efforts  to  banish  starva- 
tion and  want  for  necessities  among  desper- 
ately disadvantaged  poor  within  our  Nation: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  That  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  any  and  all  other  agencies  with  applica- 
ble authorities  shall  use  to  the  fullest  possi- 
ble their  authorities  imder  existing  laws,  in- 
cluding the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act.  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1935.  the  OEO 
Pood  Assistance  Act.  the  school  lunch  and  all 
other  authorities  for  child  and  relief  com- 
modity programs,  to  meet  immediately  the 
food,  fiber,  and  other  basic  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor  to  the  fullest  extent  possible;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  there  is  esublished  a  .select 
committee  of  the  Senate  composed  of  three 
majority  and  two  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
three  majority  and  two  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  three  majority  and  two  minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  without  regard  to  com- 
mittee assignment,  to  study  the  unmet  basic 
needs  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  report  back  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  the  opemng  of  the  91st  Congress  legis- 
lation necessary  to  establish  a  coordinated 
program  or  programs  which  will  assure  every 


United  States  resident  adequate  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  basic  necessities  of  life  and 
health:  proi-ided  further,  that  the  select 
committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Senate 
appropriate  procedures  for  congressional 
consideration  and  oversight  of  such  coordi- 
nated programs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President.  I  an- 
nounce that  on  FYiday  of  this  week,  I 
shall  introduce  the  resolution  for  myself. 
Senators  Mondale,  Bocgs,  Hatfield,  and 
any  others  who  care  to  cosponsor  it  who 
so  notify  me  of  their  desire.  We  believe 
that  the  proposed  resolution  offers  a 
means  for  all  concerned  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  want  for  basic  necessities  in 
our  countn-',  resolve  such  comparatively 
inconsequential  questions  as  just  where 
the  costs  uo  in  the  budget,  and  develop 
a  strategy  to  end  the  paradox  of  want 
and  starvation  in  the  most  affluent  so- 
ciety in  the  hi.story  of  mankind. 

We  invite  all  Senators  to  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors.  Any  who  will  join  can  call  my 
office  and  they  will  be  put  on  the  resolu- 
tion when  it  is  lonnally  introduced  on 
Friday. 

Tlie  resolution  now  carries  the  spon- 
sorship of  Senators  Mondale,  Boggs. 
Hatfield,  and  Clark,  as  well  as  all 
others  who  notify  me  during  the  course 
of  the  week.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young],  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  has  asked  that  his  name  also 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor,  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  I . 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
be  done. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  al.so  add  me 
as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  do  so  becau.se  of  the  strong 
interest  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
taken  in  the  problems  of  malnutrition 
and  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
thereon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as  a 
cosix)nsor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  vield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Tliat  is  what  we  were 
talking  about  when  we  were  unable  to 
carry  the  Stennis  bill.  It  has  been  criti- 
cally important,  and  we  are  learning 
more  and  more.  While  society  serves 
very  ably  the  80  i>ercent  of  our  Nation,  it 
raises  serious  deficiencies  among  the  20 
percent  in  the  underpar  economic  cate- 
goiT.  That  is  one  of  the  most  shockin;? 
manifestations  of  it.  We  actually  found 
huneer  verging  on  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition in  children.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  reason  and  I  am  plea.sed 
to  join  the  Senator  as  a  co;iponsor  r' 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  tliC  Scnaf  r 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  sponsor  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinauished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovernL 
The  resolution  indicates  the  very  hich 
degree  of  urgency  that  we  attach  to  the 
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problem  of  starvation  and  malnutrillou 
in  the  United  States  today 

In  a  report  released  today  by  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguL^ed  citi/ens  on  hun- 
ter in  the  United  States,  a  shockinu 
picture  of  netilect  and  tragedy  is  shown 
The  foreword  of  this  report  point,s  out 
two  functions  intended  to  be  served  by  it, 
Fust,  that  the  public  and  Government 
have  been  slow  to  respond  to  starvation: 
and  second,  that  the  pubhc  will  in  fact 
respond  when  it  knows  all  the  facts 

The  proposed  select  committee  to  be 
established  by  this  resolution  should  pro- 
vide a  special  forum  for  briii:jine  public 
opinion  to  bear  on  the  problem  I  believe, 
too.  with  the  report  that  the  public  will 
act  to  force  it.s  Government  to  eliminate 
hunger  v. hen  it  knows  the  magnitude 
and  depiii  of  t!.e  tragedy 

Mr  HATtTELD  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  McGovern  and 
other  Senators  in  sponsoring  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  First,  urging  the  execu- 
tive department  to  use  all  existing  leg- 
islation to  meet  immediately  the  food, 
fiber,  and  other  basic  r.eeds  of  the  Na- 
tions poor  and.  second,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  study  the  unfilled 
basic  human  needs  of  residents  of  the 
United  States  to  the  end  that  every  US 
resident  be  assured  the  basic  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  necessities  essential  to  life 
and  health 

Despite  our  abundance  of  food,  fiber, 
and  other  resi.uirces:  despite  our  affluent 
society,  despite  our  highest  living  stand- 
ard in  the  world:  sun,eys  by  a  Senate 
subcommittee  and  responsible  groups  of 
citizens  show  that  there  is  widespread 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States  This  has  been  confirmed  by  a 
report  made  pubhc  today,  of  a  citizens' 
board  of  mquirv  into  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States  The  board 
fouiid  concrete  evidence  of  chronic  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  m  every  part  of 
this  country,  as  a  result  either  of  field 
trips  or  hearings  or  upon  a  review  of  all 
available  studies  evaluating  the  nutri- 
tional status  oi  the  poor 

The  board  s  report  states: 

That  subeit.ii-.'.i.U  iiuriAtMfrs  of  ui'w-born. 
who  survive  the  haiuirds  of  birth  and  live 
through  the  tirst  month,  die  between  the 
second  month  and  their  second  birthday 
tr.nn  causes  which  can  be  tnicetl  directly  and 
primarily  to  malnutrition 

I'hat  protein  deprivation  between  the 
ages  of  SIX  months  lind  ,i  year  and  one-half 
causes  ^>t'rmanent  and  irreversible  brain  dam- 
Agf  to  some  young  infants 

I'hat  nutritional  anemia,  steniming  pri- 
marily from  protein  deficiency  and  iron  de- 
ficiency, was  commonly  found  in  percentages 
ranging  fri.>m  30  to  70  percent  among  chil- 
dren  from   ptAer'.y   backgrounds 

That  teachers  report  children  who  come 
to  school  without  breakfast,  who  are  too 
hungry  to  learn,  and  m  such  pjiln  that  they 
must  be  taken  home  or  sent  to  the  school 
nursery 

That  mother  after  mother  in  region  after 
region  reported  that  the  cupboard  was  bare, 
sometimes  at  the  beginning  and  throughout 
the  month,  sometimes  only  the  la«t  week  of 
the  month 

That  doctors  personally  testified  to  seeing 
case  after  ciise  of  premature  deaths,  infant 
deaths,  and  vulnerability  to  secondary  in- 
fection, all  of  which  were  attributable  to  our 
Indicative  of  malnutrition 

That    in    some   communities   people   band 


together  to  share  the   Utl^e  food   they   have, 
living  from  hand   to  mouth 

That  the  Hged  living  alone  subAlst  on  liq- 
uid foods  that  provide  inadequate  suste- 
nance 

It  is  imperative  that  the  executive  de- 
portment use  all  of  Its  existing  authority 
to  meet  this  shocking  and  widespread 
problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States  And  it  is  imix)r- 
tant  that  the  Senate  establish  a  select 
committee  of  study  and  oversight  to 
me^-t  the  Senates  responsibility  in  this 
problem  area. 

Mr.  E1I.ENDER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr  Ml  GOVERN  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senato  ■  from  Louisiana 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  since  I 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  proposed  Ins 
resolution.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  The 
resolution  will  be  composed  of  members 
from  winch  committees' 

Mr  Ml  GOVERN  ■lye  members  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  F'or- 
estry.  five  members  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  five 
members  to  be  named  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  without  regard  to  committee 
a.ssignment  They  would  report  back  on 
the  whole  problem  of  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States  and  the  problems  in  the 
existing  admlnistratiori  of  various  food 
programs  in  this  country. 

Mr   ELLENDER  Such  as'' 

Mr  McGOVERN  The  Department  of 
A^Ticulture  HEW,  OEO  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  any  other  agency  in- 
volved m  the  handling  and  distribution 
of  food  to  the  needy 

Mr  ELLENDER  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  opposed  an  amendment  to  the 
school  breakfast  bill  that  was  presented 
here  last  week 

Mr   M(  GOVERN   Yes 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment  provided  a  fund 
of  S312  million  for  3  years  in  order  to  feed 
children  in  day -care  cenu-rs  and  nursery 
schools.  I  was.  and  am.  not  opixised  to 
feeding  children  of  course,  but  I  am  op- 
posed to  mixing  these  new  programs 
with  the  school  lunch  program  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  authored  the  school 
lunch  program  over  20  years  ago  Two 
years  ago.  we  put  m  the  school  breakfast 
program  on  a  trial  basis.  From  the  infor- 
mation I  was  able  to  gather,  that  pro- 
gram has  worked  pretty  well, 

Mr   M>  GOVERN   Yes. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  did  not  object  to 
renewal  or  extension  of  the  school  break- 
fast program  for  another  2  years  at  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  Department  in  order 
to  expand  and  gam  further  experience 

Now.  what  prompts  the  Senator  to  ask 
for  such  an  investigation' 

Mr  McGOVERN  Before  the  Senator 
came  into  the  Chamber  I  was  defending 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  I  do  not 
think  It  IS  fair  to  single  out  Agriculture 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  hunger  in  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  my  resolu- 
tion and  the  purpose  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, if  Congress  sees  fit  to  move  m 
that  direction,  would  be  to  look  at  iujw 
the  present  food  distribution  programs 
are  being  administered  and  human  needs 
that  admittedly,  fall  into  .inother  area  of 


government,  to  see  if  there  are  not  prob- 
lems that  overlap,  and  l-o  .see  if  the  pro- 
grams and  .administration  could  be  im- 
proved 

Mr  ELLENDER  As  the  Senator 
knows,  OEO  lui.-,  a  feeding  program  along 
the  line  that  was  intended,  under  Uie 
substitute  adopted  \iisi  week,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  HEW  has  a  feeding  pro- 
gram .il-so  Is  it  the  Senators  idea  to  try 
to  consolidate  tins  ' 

Mr  .McGOVERN  I  would  hope  that 
maybe  some  con.solidation  could  come. 
I  am  not  proposing  .i  new  agency  or  try- 
ing to  beg  the  nuestion  I  really  do  not 
know  what  recommendations  will  come 
out  of  a  select  committee  of  this  kind 

Mr  ELLENDER  When  does  the  Sena- 
tor expect  to  file  his  resolution' 

Mr  MiCiuVEHN  I  expect  to  do  .so  on 
Friday 

Mr  ELLENDER  To  what  committee 
will  that  be  leieired  ' 

Mr  McGOVERN  I  could  not  answer 
that  I  exi>ect  that  would  have  to  be  re- 
.solved  by  the  Parluimeniarian 

Mr  ELLENDER  Becau.sc  I  .should  like 
to  see  It 

Mr  McGOVERN  The  Senator  will 
certainly  get   a  copy  of  it. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Our  committee  is  well 
able  to  look  at  a  matter  of  that  kind 

Mr  McGOVERN  I  will  .say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  my  a.s^sumption  is  it  c^uld  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  but  I.  of  course,  do  not 
know  that 

.Mr  ELLENDER  I  presume  that  it 
should  be  becau.se  it  cerU'iinly  covers  pro- 
urams  which  have  been  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  a  long  period  of  time.  Even  more 
so  than  OEO  and  HEW  Food  distribu- 
tion, m  several  'orms  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

Mr  McGOVERN  Yes.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  s  comments  I  have  indicated  my 
pride  that  concern  tor  human  welfare 
has  been  shown  by  our  committee  in 
untiatmg  distribution  of  surpluses  to 
unfortunate  people  and  suggest  we 
should  also  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  meeting  human  needs  — 
welfare  of  individuals. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  i>  tlie  busine.ss  now  before  the 
Senate  vvitli  rei-'ard  to  the  previous  order  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  there  is  no  pendin.u;  busi- 
ness, but  the  Chair  is  informed  that,  pre- 
viously, there  was  an  order  to  ext<.'nd  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Thir.mond    :J0  minutes  in  winch  to  speak. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  3  minut€s.  notwithsUinding  the 
previous  order. 

The  PRI-^SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  .so  'irdeied. 


THE    FINANCIAL    CRISIS 

Mr    JAVITS.  Mr    President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  Senau-  s  attention  to  the  rather 
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critically  imnoit.mt  .sfntemont  m.idc  last 
Friday  by  the  ChniiTnan  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Mr  Martin,  in  which  he 
said: 

Tlie  N,itlon  is  in  the  niui-t  of  Uie  W(irst 
liii.incinl  crisis  since  1931. 

He  also  said: 

I  hope  I  am  not  beiiiij  too  emotional  :.I)out 
our  f-lluallon.  b»it  wc  are  faced  with  an  in- 
tolerable budget  deficit  aiui  also  an  intoler- 
able deficit  m  our  internr.Uonal  b;'laiice  of 
payments.  Botii  have  to  be  corrected  i)\er 
the  next  few  years  or  the  United  States  is 
going  to  face  eillier  an  uncontrolli'blf  inlta- 
tlon  or  an  uncontrollable  recession. 

Mr.  President,  coiioctiiiL'  the.se  prob- 
lems over  the  next  few  years  i.s  very  dif- 
ferent from  beiiv^  m  the  'wonst  financial 
crisis  Since  i;tv-il."  as  1931.  and  leading 
into  1932.  was  at  the  luiuht  of  the  de- 
pression which  clo.sed  the  banks  and  re- 
sulted in  13  or  14  million  unemployed. 
It  .seems  to  me  thai  statement  is,  in  our 
dcfen.se  lexicon,  an  overkill.  One  cannot 
couple  that  tremendous  and  sensational 
findinu  of  imminent  and  the  mave.st  kind 
of  emergency  with  the  fact  that  unless 
we  do  somethint,'  about  it  things  are  i:,'o- 
ing  to  Ket  badly  fouled  up  'in  the  next 
few  years.  " 

Mr.  President,  a  very  resijonsiblc  Gov- 
ernment otflclal  .sijoke.  What  he  says  is 
Moint,'  to  be  lonked  and  listened  to  ail 
over  the  world.  I  agree  that  our  situa- 
tion is  very  serious,  but  I  hope  it  is  not 
emotionalism  which  dictated  the  rise  in 
the  discount  rat*  to  the  highest  since 
1929.  because  it  is  .i,'oing  to  be  too  taxing 
and  too  trying  for  many  ijeople,  for  peo- 
ple in  small  business  and  people  trying 
to  get  home  mort!?ages.  and  for  the  whole 
business  and  financial  community. 

I  liave  agreed  with  Chairman  Martin 
that  we  must  have  a  tax  increase  and 
an  expenditure  reduction.  With  the 
valiant  comradeship  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  I,  I  have 
worked  to  bring  that  about. 

I  hO!3€  Chairman  Martin  will  take 
occasion  to  put  the  .situation  in  focus 
and  !>oint  out  that  we  are  in  a  grave 
dilemma  and  terrible  crisis,  without  any 
question,  but  we  arc  not  facing  a  1932 
dcpres.sion  and  that  we  can  act,  and  that 
action  of  a  vigorous  character  is  avail- 
able, which  can  ri!:;ht  the  situation. 

I  join  with  him  in  the  expectation  that 
action  will  arise  on  the  Senate-passed 
excise  tax  bill,  which  is  combined  with 
a  S6  billion  cut  in  spendin.g  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  a  10-percent  tax  .sur- 
charge. 

I  .'^^peak  only  becau.sc  I  hope  very  much 
the  world  will  not  take  from  Mr. 
Martin's  speech  the  impression  that  we 
are  lielpless  in  the  matter,  that  Con- 
gress is  mindless  and  heedless  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  countrj-:  and,  second, 
to  .say  that  the  rise  in  the  discount  rate 
is  hopefully  not  a  response  to  emotional- 
ism, because  it  is  serious  and  worrisome, 
and  that  there  will  have  to  be  action  by 
the  other  body  as  the  Senate  has  acted 
to  deal  in  a  direct  way  with  this  crisis. 

Much  as  I  appreciate  the  concern  of 
Mr.  Martin — it  may  have  a  desirable 
tTcci— I  do  not  think  it  should  be  taken 
as  meaning  that  we  are  headed  into  a 
1932  type  of  depression.  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Martin  does  not  think 


so.  That  does  not  .sccin  t.)  be  the  oijinioii 
of  ilie  most  a.siutc  expeits  iii  this 
country. 

I  very  much  hojie  tiiat  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commitlcp  v.iil  take  another  -ood 
look  at  the  .-tatc  of  our  economy  in  tlie 
near  future  to  ascertain  what  the  r'lferts 
on  the  economy  could  be  of  the  exci.se 
tax,  the  soicliar';e.  .•pending  cut  pnck- 
a';e  nas.scd  bv  the  SL'nale  combined  with 
tlie  iiiglu-r  di.<;couiil  rate,  .'^uch  lie.niings 
v,:iu!d  bo  vitally  impmtatit  to  .guide  the 
fv:v?.\  decisions  of  Congress  at  thi^-  time. 


CO-^iMVTTKE    Ml  FTi:;C}    DURING 
SENATE  SF.SSION 

Mr.  BYHD  of  West  Vir-.inia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  un;inimous  cnn.sent  that  iho 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  aiui  .Sooce 
Sciences  be  aulhori/ed  to  meet  during 
the  .ses.sion  of  the  Senate  t'jdav 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI]R,  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  sn  ordered, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  onscnt  that  there 
be  a  brief  quorum  call  Ix'fore  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Thtr- 
MONiil  is  recognized,  and  I  ^uc-jcst  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  lo  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viri-inia.  Mr.  Pnsi- 
dent,  I  a,sk  unanimous  cnn.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordeicd. 


RDSPECT  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER 
MUST  BE  RESTORED 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  a  .surge  of  riots  that  swept 
across  the  country  following  the  death 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  mo.st  Ihouchtful 
Americans  hoped  for  an  end  to  violence 
and  disorder. 

It  is  clear  from  the  developments  of 
recent  days  that  the  .situation  is  .still 
tense  and  that  feeling.s  run  very  deep. 
For  example,  here  in  the  city  of  Wa.^^h- 
ington.  at  least  cii:ht  fires  were  set  by 
arsonists  in  the  jjast  few  days.  One  store 
was  burned  only  days  after  it  had  re- 
stocked its  shelves  rejilacing  ;'oods  that 
had  been  stolen  by  looters  the  week  be- 
fore. Just  last  night  arsonists  .set  fire  '.o 
a  store  at  14th  and  U  Streets  in  North- 
west Washington.  D.C. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  American  peo- 
ple must  capitalize  on  the  ma.ior  les.sons 
learned  from  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  that  shocked  the  world.  It  appears 
to  me  that  two  conclusions  have  emerged 
from  the  experience  of  our  violated  cities. 
First,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  -liat  the 
leadership  of  our  countiy  at  all  levels — 
Federal.  State,  and  Ioc.tI — act  to  restore 
respect  for  law  and  order.  Second,  this 
responsibility  must  be  equally  shared 
with  the  informal  leaders  of  the  mi- 
norities. 

With  regard  to  the  restoration  of  law 
and  order,  it  is  my  belief  that  greater 
use  of  police  power  must  be  exerted  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  disorder.  Althou-'h 
many  officials  and  writers  today  are  ap- 


IJlaii,-linff  the  reslraint  exhiljited  durini; 
the  recnt  riots,  many  others  deplore  the 
fact  that  riots  were  simply  allowed  to 
run  their  course. 

Tlicio  will  ahvny.s  be  lawbreaker.-? 
among  us;  in  fact,  social  studie.s  .show 
that  most  populations  ha\e  a  .small  per- 
centage of  people  who  arc  inclined  to- 
ward criminal  acts  Ho\',c\rr.  there  ■  ,i 
gre-t  deal  of  difference  hc-twcen  i'ol'ted 
incidents  of  ciinie  and  tlie  kind  of  molj 
violc;i"r>  that  our  country  cxperie'icci 
rccc-ntly.  Law  enforcers  arc  autliori,.  d  to 
use  such  "foice  as  necessaiy  to  coniiol 
t!ie  situation"  in  making  ancsts  of  fel- 
ons. Under  Distad  of  Columbia  lav,-. 
b  itii  arson  and  looting,  whicii  is  .second- 
deface  biiif  lary.  arc  lelonles.  Yet.  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  cities,  no  real  force  was  aijplied  to 
stoj)  looters  and  ar.sonists.  Photograiihs 
and  police  reports  .show  the  resuUs  ol 
these  iK)licies  tliat  lianistring  law  e,i- 
foicoiiicnt  otlicei.s.  TJie  police  and  sol- 
diers were  under  ordrr.s  to  hie  only  i<\ 
;  elf-defense. 

In  anticijjation  ol  riots  lierc  in  toe 
Natiiin's  Capital,  in  March  of  this  yeai  I 
wrote  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Cl.iil; 
U'ging  that  neces.sary  ."-tejis  be  taken  to 
deal  with  any  disorder.^.  My  conespond- 
ence  was  answered  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Fred  M.  Viii.son.  Jr..  who  a.s- 
sured  me  that  the  Justice  Department 
was  keeping  abreast  of  developments 
with  respect  to  riots  in  Wa.shington.  In 
the  last  iJaragrajMi  of  hi.s  letter.  Mr, 
Viii.son  made  a  statement  of  a.ssu.ance 
as  follows: 

You  may  be  a.ssured  lliat  inif.-eKted  lav/ 
enlorcement  agencies  will  be  jjrcpareU  n 
meet  whatever  conlingcnf  ies  m,iy  arise,  ai.d 
that  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  engage  v;ilh 
impunity  in  illegal  activities  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Capitol  or  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

Anyone  who  watched  v  hat  took  jilace 
liric  m  Washington  during  the  v.cekend 
of  A]rAl  4-7  knows  that  certain  elements 
of  thi.s  city  were  allowed  to  '  eneagc  with 
impunity  in  illegal  activity."  This  i}olicy 
.sacrificed  the  property  ol  hard-working 
citizens  rather  'ihan  employ  the  jxiv.er 
necessary  to  control  the  criminals  in- 
volved. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  minority 
leadcis  must  share  .some  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  returning  reason  to  their  jjeo- 
iJle.  It  is  up  to  them  to  .-peak  out  against 
ourning.  .•  tealing,  and  killing.  They,  i>ct- 
ter  than  anyone  else,  can  get  acro.'.-s  the 
message  that  this  is  no  way  to  achieve 
the  economic  and  social  :'oals  to  v  hich 
Ihey  aspire. 

in  this  regard,  it  ;s  jjarticularly  iniz- 
zling  that  Washington  should  .'-ulfer  so 
inuc!i  lio:n  the  liands  of  the  Negro  citi- 
zens. There  are  few  cities  in  the  countiy 
wiiere  this  group  is  more  in  control  or 
more  involved  v.ith  th--  future  of  th.'ir 
citv.  Wasliington'.s  population  is  a!mo.-t 
two-thiids  Negro.  It  has  a  Negro  Mayor, 
and  Nc'roes  hold  majorities  on  the  City 
Council.  Board  of  Education,  and  :i;any 
other  important  public  bodies.  The  :j.;iice 
force  15  nearly  one-fourth  Negro:  .sclioois 
ana  jjublic  accoiomodaiions  liave  Ijccu 
totally  integrated.  The  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government  emiJioj  res 
are  30  and  55  percent  Negro,  respectively. 
The  city  has  an  excellent  iccord  for  co- 
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operation  In  meeting  racial  problems . 
Yet.  the  senseless  burning  and  lootin;; 
bi'kian  In  this  environment. 

I  urt,'p  my  colleagues,  a.s  well  as  the 
American  people,  to  take  advantaize  of 
the  examples  of  the  past  2  weeks,  and 
seek  to  brins;  order  out  of  the  chaos  The 
primary  lessons  that  require  immediate 
recognition  are.  first,  to  Insist  on  law 
and  order  and  permit  the  use  of  neccs-, 
sary  force  to  maintain  It,  and  second,  to 
encourage  leaders  of  the  Negro  cc^m- 
munities  throut-hout  this  country  to 
exert  a  restrainlnt:  influence  upon  the 
more  reckle.ss  members  of  their  race. 

Toward  that  end.  Mr.  President.  I 
suKscst  that  the  advocation  of  restraint 
and  the  exertion  of  the  (?ood  will  and 
offlccs  of  No'.:ro  leaders  could  be  used  nov 
with  best  effect  for  the  prevention  of  tlie 
proposed  poor  pec>ples  march  on  Wush- 
intrton. 

I  am  not  certain  that  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  reah.-e  the  dantjerous 
potential  of  this  protest.  Let  me  cite  some 
of  the  actions  that  are  planned 

According  to  the  leaders  of  the  marcn. 
the  ultimate  purpose  is  to  "raise  the 
moral  issue  of  the  35  million  poor  people 
In  this  country  "  They  hope  to  persuade 
the  Congress  to  underwr'-Le  a  $20-billion- 
a-year  proaram  includinii  guaranteed 
annual  income,  slum  eradication,  and  in- 
creased aid  to  ghetto  schools.  To  achieve 
this  goal  they  plan  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  demand  compliance  by  demon- 
strations 

If  the  Congress  refuses  these  demands, 
the  demonstrators  are  prepared  to  esca- 
late their  demonstrations  by  sit-ins  in 
various  offices  of  the  Congress.  In  the 
streets,  and  in  the  local  hospitals.  As  a 
last  resort  they  have  plans  to  form 
human  barricades  to  block  the  bridges 
and  ma:n  highways  leading  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columb  a 

What  will  be  the  results  of  these  ac- 
tions' 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  demon- 
strators will  be  able  to  bring  the  Gov- 
erTiment  machinery  to  a  grmding  halt. 

It  IS  almost  a  certainty  that  there  will 
be  more  violence. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Police  will  need  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Federal  troops  to  main- 
tain some  semblance  of  order 

It  is  a  certainty  that  local  business- 
men face  a  loss  of  revenue 

It  is  a  certainty  that  communism's 
worldwide  propaganda  machine  will 
cable  home  dispatches  on  the  misery  of 
these  oppressed  Americans,  and  will 
exaggerate  any  further  violence  so  that 
it  will  damage  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States. 

.And,  finally,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
tlie  march  and  demonstrations  will  cause 
a  violent  backlash  of  public  opinion 
among  the  remauider  of  the  .\merican 
populace — the  people  whose  taxes  pay 
f  jr  the  welfare  and  unemployment  pro- 
grams 

In  short.  I  believe  that  the  poor  people 
stand  to  lose  much  more  than  they  might 
gam  from  their  drastic  plans. 

Already  we  are  beginning  to  see  some 
of  the  adverse  effects.  The  hotel  associa- 
tion ri.ports  thousands  of  cancellations 


of  tourists  who  would  otherwl.se  be  visit- 
ing Washington  during  the  height  of 
the  tourist  seasoii  Washingtot^  metro- 
politan hotels  have  .sales  of  approxi- 
mately $10  million  a  month  during  this 
time  of  the  year  With  the  lo.ss  of  reve- 
nue already  experienced  -ind  the  fur' her 
loss  now  anticipated,  the  hotel  associa- 
tion reports  that  many  small  hotels  of 
the  area  may  be  put  nut  of  business. 

Yesterday  the  Southcni  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  annoiuiced  the 
new  timetable  for  the  poor  ijeople's  cam- 
paign m  Washington  It  showed  an 
elaborate  schedule  of  caravans  originat- 
ing from  Missl.ssippi.  Chicago,  and  Bos- 
ton to  converge  on  Washington  It  pro- 
vided for  A  cadre  to  arrive  on  May  13  to 
begin  construction  of  shanty  towns  to 
house  the  demonstrators  It  al.No  sched- 
ules May  21  as  the  commencement  of 
major  demonstrations,  followed  by  a 
mass  march  on  M.iy  30  through  down- 
town WashingtoTi  with  all  caravans  and 
thousands  of  local  residenLs 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  tins  iwor 
people's  march  is  potentially  dangerous 
and  explosive  It  will  be  expensive,  clian- 
nellng  away  millions  of  Govertiment 
funds  that  might  be  better  spent  in  the 
behalf  of  the  very  people  who  arc  march- 
ing It  will  cost  private  enterprl.se  mil- 
lions in  lost  revenue  And  who  knows 
what  the  toll  in  human  life  might  reach 
if  lawless  elements  re.sort  to  violence'' 

In  this  regard.  I  invite  attention  to  an 
editorial  nf  the  March  30.  19t)8  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  on  the  Mi-mphis 
protest  Tlie  editorial  stated  that  the 
Memphis  not  .showed  that  nonviolent 
protest  if  taken  to  Uie  streets  can  be 
used  as  a  cover  by  rowdy  elements  bent 
on  violence  In  support  of  this  statement 
the  editor  pointed  out: 

.•\r'er  nil.  6  000  persons  participated  m  the 
Memphis  rrmrfti.  yet  .jfflclals  estimate  that 
no  more  than  50  teen-ngers  took  part  In  the 
winclc)w-=m.isiiiiig  .ind  looting 

I  also  invite  attention  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr  Roy  Wilkms.  executive  sec- 
retao'  of  the  NA-\CP  This  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  April  3,  1968.  i.ssue 
Speaking  to  the  National  Press  Club. 
Wilkms  said: 

There  are  always  some  maverlclcs  In  any 
l^vrge  group.  .\nd  if  a  maverick  in  the  rear 
r\nks  or  the  march  decides  to  thnw  .i  hrlck 
through  a  window,  there  Is  nothing  Dr  King 
can  do  about  It. 

The  plisht  of  businessmen,  many  of 
whom  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  surge 
of  riots  across  the  countr>\  was  hi.uh- 
litihted  by  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  April  16.  1968.  issue  which  re- 
ported that  100  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
operators  of  small  businesses  had  lodged 
a  protest  with  Mayor  Lindsay.  The  police. 
they  said,  were  too  .slow  and  hundreds 
of  stores  had  been  totally  destroyed  One 
reported  that  places  in  Brownsville 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  bombed  out. 
This  is  what  the  demonstrators  did  to 
members  of  their  own  minority  uroup. 

Mr  President.  I  thmk  that  it  is  time 
for  the  leadership  of  the  country  to  take 
.some  positive  action  to  stop  further 
trouble  I  believe  that  the  Mayor  of 
Wa.-.hin£;ton  and  the  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior should  see  to  it  that  no  permits 


are  ;;ranted  for  demonstrations  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  where  violence  is  apt 
to  occur  in  a  march  of  this  kind. 

In  this  re'.:ard,  I  invite  attention  to  two 
di'cisions  oi  the  Supreme  Court  wlilch 
..ay  that  tho  fivcdoms  of  -peech  and  as- 
sembly arc  not  licenses  to  create  public 
disorder  and  violence.  These  are  Cni  v, 
Louisiana,  379  US.  iS9  '196,Si  and 
Walker  v.  City  nf  ninniriaham .  388  US. 
307  11967'.  These  decisions  reject  the 
use  of  the  first  and  14th  amendments  as 
ground  for  patrolling,  marchlnf^.  and 
picketing.  They  further  point  out: 

civil  llbertle.s  guaranteed  by  the  Constl- 
lutliiii  imply  tiie  existence  oI  an  organized 
ioclety  maintaining  public  order. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  leaders  of  the  poor  people  s  cam- 
paik'n  should  bo  reminded  that  there  are 
twice  as  many  poor  white  people  in  this 
country  as  there  are  poor  Necroes.  By 
that  token,  if  the  poor  people's  march 
does  nut  have  twice  as  many  whites  as 
Negroes,  then  it  will  not  represent  the 
poor.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  just  an- 
other racial  demonstration. 

Finally  if  all  attemi)ts  to  dissuade  the 
leaders  at;ainst  this  inarch  fail.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  .sub.^titute  k'oal  for  them 
to  consider  Instead  of  marching  on 
W;ushim;ton  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
obstnictini:.  let  them  do  .somethiiiK  ixjsi- 
tue  and  beneficial  for  the  Negroes  who 
live  in  the  burned  out  areas  of  the  city. 
Let  this  march  become  a  '  clean  up 
march  '  If  the  marchers  will  come  to 
WashiiiL'ton  to  clean  up  the  rubble  of 
their  Nation  s  Capital  I  am  certain  that 
local  authorities  will  make  shovels, 
wheelbarrows,  trucks,  and  other  equip- 
ment available.  Let  the  marchers  come 
to  town  to  work  lor  waces.  and  not  to 
depend  on  chanty  Let  them  come  to  re- 
build, not  to  tear  down. 

I  challenLC  the  leaders  nf  the  [xior 
people's  campaiun  to  direct  the  I'reat 
energies  of  their  marchers  toward  this 
constructive  ^-oal. 

If  they  do.  Mr.  President.  I  predict  a 
^^reat  deal  more  .sympathy  for  then- 
cause 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fal- 
lowing editoruiLs  be  placed  in  the  Recorp: 
Order  Must  Overcome."  the  News  and 
Courier.  Charleston.  S  C  .  April  10.  1968: 
Orgj-  of  Crune  Is  a  Mystery,"  by 
David  Lawrence,  the  Columbia  Record. 
CL»luinbia.  SC  .  April  15.  1968;  Reason 
Must  Replace  the  Tumult.  '  the  Green- 
ville News,  Greenville,  S.C..  Aiaril  12, 
1968  .  ■  Conf;re.ss  and  Coercion."  the  State. 
Columbia,  SC.  April  12.  1968;  and 
•Buriuni;  Washington,'  by  Holmes  Alex- 
ander, the  News  and  Courier,  Charleston, 
SC,  Apnl  13,  1968:  'Wreckers  Inactive 
as  Rubble  Remains  m  Ravaged  Area." 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  April  22, 
1968. 

There  bemu'  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iFrotn    the    News   and    Courier    (Charleston, 

SO,  Apr.  10.  Iii68| 

OaotB  MfsT   Overcome 

If  racial  turmoil  t«lls  us  .anything,  it  Is 
that  vitopia  won't  be  created  overnight.  No 
.imount  of  federal  spending,  social  engineer- 
ing or  enactment  of  civil  rights  laws  will  alter 
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Instnnlly  tl->e  liuman  condition  Both  the 
a-^-sassln.itlon  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  the 
rlot-s  m  the  cities  testify  to  the  enduring 
f^ut  nf  .sa\.isre  ijeh.iMor  m  a  .--upposedly  civil- 
izpri  country. 

President  Johnson'.s  deci.<ion  against  ad- 
dressing Cciigross  at  t'lis  time  may  be  indic- 
.itlve  of  a  new  realization  in  ihe  White 
House  that  conventional  formulas  for  pacifi- 
cation—  federal  spending  and  new  'rlijhts'" 
legislation-    aren't    applicable    iit    llils    time. 

For  years.  .American  liberals  have  revealed 
an  astoni.'^hina:  c.pacity  for  self-deception. 
In  ;heir  sw..pping  cliches  abotit  rights  and 
pC|uality.  th?y  have  refused  to  deal  honestly 
Willi  latent  \iolence  in  our  society.  Their 
p.irtly-baked  ide.is  about  ■■sociril  revolution." 
which  have  been  trumpeted  so  loi;dIy,  took 
the  form  of  an  orgy  of  destruction  in  more 
than  50  cities.  It  is  f  .ir  to  make  the  accusa- 
tion ihat  those  who  aroused  unreasonable 
expectations,  and  tliereby  bred  frustration.-?, 
set  the  slaee  lor  disorder 

Where  does  the  United  States  go  from 
here''  First  of  all,  the  survival  of  ihe  United 
States  demands  a  tolerable  urban  order. 
The  m.ijorlty  w,)n'i  tolerate  many  more  long, 
hot  summers  tliat  seem  to  stretch  over  al- 
most 12  months,  with  outbreaks  occurring 
year  around  The  basic  requirement  of  any 
society  is  public  order 

In  city  .ifter  city,  .'treets  have  become  un- 
safe Citizens  liave  had  to  avoid  certain  areas 
of  cities  at  some  liours  of  the  day.  If  this 
process  were  to  continue  modern  .America 
wciuld  return  to  conditions  of  the  Dark  Ages 
In  Europe  when  no  m.in  was  safe  in  inovine; 
from  castle  to  custle  and  towns  were  guarded 
with  walls 

Law  and  order  is  tlie  basic  need  and  the 
principal  issue,  much  more  than  seemed  the 
c.ise  a  week  ago  Tlie  New  York  Times  has 
said  editorially  that  there  can  be  no  hesi- 
tation, no  timidity  in  protecting  endangered 
cities,"  Tlie  plain  truth  is  that  cities,  states 
and  the  federal  government  must  equip 
themselves  with  whatever  Instruments  of 
surveillance  and  control  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent looking,  arson  and  murder  on  a  mass 
scale. 

Lawless  elements  must  be  stripped  of  tlieir 
ability  to  coerce  cities  and  states  and  to 
p:unge  great  communities  into  chaos.  Far- 
reaching  laws  may  be  needed  to  accomplish 
tins  end  For  example,  legislation  may  be 
required  to  prevent  .tdvocacy  of  violence  and 
uttering  threats  to  burn. 

We  all  can  hope  that  as  the  economy  grows, 
social  bitterness  may  evaporate.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  United  States  cannot 
allow  a  relatively  small  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation to  terrorize  the  vast  law-abiding  ma- 
jority cf  both  races.  If  anyone  is  going  to 
overcome  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  it 
must  be  the  people  who  obey  the  laws  of 
city,  state  and  nation. 

[From  the  Columbia   (S,C,i    Record.  Apr.   15, 

19681 

Orgy  oy  Crime  Is  a  Mystery 

I  By  David  Lawrence ) 

Police  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 

other  are  baffled  by  the  riots  that  have  swept 

more  than   100  cities  and  towns  during  the 

last  few  days    Arson,  vandalism  and  looting 

have   occurred    in   so   many   parts   of   a   city 

simultaneously  that  previous  planning  seems 

to  have  been  involved, 

Tliough  government  authorities  say  they 
liave  no  evidence  '  of  a  conspiracy,  law-en- 
forcement agencies  concede  that  nothing  like 
the  orgy  of  crime  and  destruction  which  has 
rmerged  in  the  past  week  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  America  In  some  respects  It  re- 
sembles guerrilla  warfare.  The  formula  has 
been  to  provoke  disorders  in  one  section  of  a 
city.  and.  when  police  and  firemen  move  in. 
then  the  looting  and  setting  of  fires  with  gas- 


oline bombs  are  i>roniptly  started  in  another 
section.  The  irli-'inators  of  the  arson  have 
tliiis  been  able  to  esciipf. 

Although  more  than  40  people  wtre  ki;ie(l 
and  many  thousands  were  injured  durinp  '.lie 
disturbaiicrs.  the  nation  as  a  v.h<.Ie  has  U'lt 
come  to  grips  thus  lar  with  the  methods  cf 
the  rioters  Gangs  ol  teenaiicrs  .seem  to  ha\f 
been  formed  and  taught  exactly  how  lo 
start  the  rUas.  While  tlip  assassination  of  Dr 
M;irlin  Luther  Kiiv,  Jr  .snpiX'srdly  iri'.'gevc.i 
a  luimber  of  uprlsines,  it  is  recalled  that  lor 
several  v.'eeks  tliere  hnve  l>een  jiredictions 
of  rit  Is  and  disorders  Tlie  assumption  now 
is  that  tlie  .:r.si)nists  were  ready  to  start  tlie 
lires  at  any  time  an  occasion  arose  which 
they  coiiltl  usr    's  uii  excu.";"  for  tlielr  r''ti'in, 

Wh.it  in,  ST  Aniericr'iis,  l/nlh  Necro  .,u(\ 
white,  are  puz-.-led  ahoin  i,;  the  renewal  of 
disturbances  in  places  which  were  thought 
to  have  been  quieted  down  On  Tuesday  (,f 
this  week,  iir.-^onists  set  mere  than  100  lirts 
to  l-.oiTips  and  strirrs  in  tlir-  \ery  same  Nepro 
district  in  .Newark.  N.I  .  where  ilie  riots  o<'- 
curred  last  summer.  Hundreds  were  again 
left  iiomcloss,  and  stores  were  looted.  The 
mayor  said  that  "most  of  the  lires  were  well 
planned  and  well  organized"  by  ;.rsc,nistR, 

Among  the  deaths  the  Negroes  iar  out- 
number 'lie  whites  Whether  the  purpose  r,f 
It  all  is  to  inflame  the  entire  Negrn  i:';|)iila- 
tlon  or  whether  it  is  to  break  clown  aiithnr- 
ity  generally  is  a  mystery  to  ilie  police  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  riots  h.nve  sad- 
dened the  Negro  population  as  mrch  ;.s  the 
white  and  that  it  is  a  :  mall  minrritv  which 
is  responsible   tor   the   disturbances. 

Some  experts  in  guerrilla  warfare  claim 
that  the  Communists  l'a\e  aiw.-iys  iidopten 
a  similar  technique  in  smaller  countries 
Nobody  in  th.e  Department  of  Justice  or  in 
the  local  police  departments,  however,  has 
come  forth  with  any  charge  that  there  has 
been  foreign  Intrusion 

The  disturbances  on  many  of  ;lie  c(  Here 
campuses  h.ave  been  rrgarcind  as  ".>-pont  i- 
neoiis,"  But  it  is  well  linown  that  ,'-ome  stu- 
dents have  been  subverted  by  Communist 
agents  and  aroused  to  take  rebellious  action 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  planning 
to  bring  about  the  riots  and  to  set  ll-.e  lires 
which  have  caused  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage  in  the  past  week  Few  arrests  lia\e 
been  based  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  People 
generally  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  soon- 
er or  later  facts  will  l)ecome  available  to 
confirm  that  110  cities  in  the  United  States 
would  never  have  been  victimized  by  arson- 
ists and  looters  if  tliere  had  been  no  con- 
certed effort  in  certain  areas 

Violence  can  be  stimulated  by  inflamma- 
tory speeches.  While  federal  authorities  say 
they  have  no  evidence  ol  a  coni-;ecti'<n  be- 
tween speeclies  that  have  threatened  dis- 
order and  the  subsequent  disturbances  more 
and  more  people  are  beginning  to  believe  iliat 
some  agents  of  subversion  have  been  busily 
engaged  In  supplying  guns  and  giving  in- 
structions on  liow  to  make  and  use  "molotov 
cocktails."  Various  "marches"  and  "demon- 
strations have  been  scheduled  and  an- 
nounced for  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968 
A  series  of  disorders  far  more  sensational 
than  any  witnessed  last  year  is  still  expected. 

Both  federal  and  state  troops  liave  been 
mobilized  in  large  numbers.  The  realistic 
fact  is  that  instigators  of  riots  are  not  being 
detected  or  apprehended.  Congress  is  being 
stampeded  into  passing  legislation  to  provide 
more  civil-rights  "reforms."  but  the  Negro 
leaders  themselves  seem  unable  to  cope  with 
the  virtual  insurrection  which  has  left  its 
mark  on  almost  every  section  of  the  country, 

[From  the  Greenville  News] 

Reason  Must  Replace  the  Tvmult 

It  Is  tragic  for  the  nation  that  it  did  not 

come   to   pass   before   the   death   of   Martin 

Luther  King,  but  it  is  now  time,  and  past 


time  for  the  emotional  orgy  and  attempt  at 
deilication  of  the  victim  to  subside  and  lor 
r(ason  to  prevail 

It  is  time  fur  Americans  of  all  races  colors 
and  creeds,  in  high  staiions  and  low.  in 
public  office  and  private  life,  to  come  to  their 
ccrses  and  to  put  tlie  whole  cause  of  "civil 
right,-"  and  the  betterment  of  tlie  lot  of  'le 
Negro  people   into  proper  perspective 

It  is  time  lor  iliinUing  and  couragmis 
men  to  stand  up  to  the  demagogues  and  tie 
lawless  elements  to  whom  tliey  appeal  i.:id 
r.nw  in  elFect : 

.Million.s  for  tdui-i.j.ion  and  lierter  healili 
iind  housing  lor  all  people  and  lor  tlie  care 
of  tlie  helpless  indigent  Ijut  not  one  cent 
lor  the  cncouragcmem  of  the  fleliberateiy 
Indolent:  and  millions  for  law  enlorcemeiit 
fur  the  equal  protection  of  all  citizens,  loit 
not  one  cent  lor  blackm.iil 

We  lielatr-dly  echo  the  wariiing  "l  I' S. 
.s-^r.,  tv  M.iiority  Loader  Mike  Maiislield  th.t 
the  Congre.ss  should  not  attempt  to  rush 
new  civil  rights  bills  to  passage  in  the  wake 
of  the  riots  which  lollowed  the  siiooting  of 
Dr,  King,  The  iiati'm  generally,  and  especirdly 
the  ciuotlon-proue  Negro  jjeople,  have  .sui- 
lered  an  emotion. »l  irauma  of  one  sort  m- 
anoilier.  .\Ian,-licld  rightly  rci.soned  that  this 
atmosphere  in  the  country  and  in  llie  Capital 
was  not  conducive  to  carefully  reasoned  .lUd 
objective  congressional  action, 

I'resident  Johnson  must  have  rea.soned  ll>' 
same  way  when  he  )?ostponed  indefinitely  the 
special  message  to  a  Join'  session  of  the 
House  and  .Senate  which  he  originally  liarl 
scheduled  for  last  Mondav  night. 

We  would  go  even  lurther  .ind  state  that 
Congress  too  often  has  acted  in  lliis  tteld 
more  through  emotion  than  reason.  It  ii;is 
submitted  to  blackmail  in  the  form  of  deri- 
cnstrations  and  the  threat  and  actu.ility 
of  riots  and  violence  more  than  once  and  t!ie 
results  have  been  only  to  make  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse. 

About  ;11  that  could  be  done  by  laws 
favoring  minorities  was  done  long  ago.  cer- 
tainly with  pa.ssage  of  the  Civil  Rights  .Act  of 
19R4.  It  w;',f,  rushed  through  in  a  welter  of 
emotion  as  a  "memorial"  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  lOxcept  lor  the  anti-riot  sec- 
tion, the  main  jiortions  of  the  late.st  civil 
rights  bill  with  the  "open  liouslng"  pro- 
vision Just  i:>a.ssed  as  .a  ■  iiiemoriai"  to  Dr 
King   can   liave   no   elfect   btii    more  trouble 

Tlie  riots  and  violence  since  the  !..tal  shot 
have  .seen  to  that. 

Dilierent  methods  of  improving  rei:iiir,iis 
between  the  races,  so  that  integrated  hous- 
ing can  come,  if  it  can  come  at  all.  volun- 
tarily, must  take  the  place  of  imnitive  fe<!- 
eral  laws  and  protest  in  the  .streets 

The  next  step,  the  highest  priority  now.  i,i 
to  restore  civil  peace  and  social  order.  This 
means  the  rebuilding  of  respect  ior  law  and 
order  and  for  law  enforcement.  For  the  ma- 
jority, it  will  require  public  relations  of  tlie 
highest  order.  For  the  minority,  it  will  re- 
quire tlie  use  of  r.o-nonsense  force  to  what- 
ever degree  is  neccss.-.ry  to  stop  rioting  and 
looting  torays  before  thev  crm  get  a  good 
start, 

.Some  consideration  shotild  )>e  given  to 
elite  and  specially  trained  ant:-riot  jxjlire 
forces  m  every  st.ite,  or  special  unlt.'^  m  big 
city  departments,  rather  than  ;■.  leder.il  jjoli.  e 
force  or  the  naked  jower  of  the  regtil.^r 
miUt-iry.  The  National  Guards  of  none  of 
the  States  are  properly  equipped  lor  the  job. 

Tl-.c  re-ostabllshment  of  law  .ind  order,  f  .r 
it  lias  been  wrecked.  1,-;  necessary  because  the 
pattern  of  non-violent  civil  disobedietice  es- 
tablished by  Martin  Luther  King  Iia-s  readied 
the  point  where  it  takes  the  form  of  miht.ii.t 
and  vicious  violation  of  every  law  on  t.he 
lx>oks. 

King  lumself  went  from  alsobedience  of 
pro-segregation  laws  to  the  flagrant  disobe- 
dience of  laws  cieated  to  maintain  civi:  irder, 
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and  the  flouting  of  court  decrees  Issued  for 
the  ■«vme  piirpijee 

At  th?  time  of  his  death,  he  probftbly  Wiis 
he.wle<l  for  his  final  confrontation  with  the 
lAW  He  was  under  a  court  injunction  not  to 
demonstrHte  again  m  Memphis,  but  said  he 
would  go  ahead  even  though  he  knew  \  lo- 
lence  had  taken  over  the  previous  one  Only 
the  presence  of  an  iiverwhelmlng  force  tor 
law  and  order  prevent«^l  trouble  during  the 
m.irch  which  his  followers  led  in  his  stead. 
aft#r  the  court  injunction  wiis  lifted 

If  that  final  confrontation  with  the  law 
had  not  come  m  Memphis,  it  probably  would 
have  in  WashlngUm 

There  can  be  no  justlflcatloH  under  the 
sun  morally  or  otherwise,  for  any  of  the  vio- 
lence which  followed  King's  death  At  this 
time  the  killers  identity  Is  not  known,  and 
he  Is  .Tierely  believed  to  be  White  He  may 
not  be  it  is  not  likely  but  the  officers  could 
be  pursuing  the  wrong  man 

There  is  no  doubt  however  that  he  Is  a 
siok  man  a  crrickpot  He  acted  out  of  the 
same  motives  which  caused  a  Negro  m.in 
who.  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  King,  de- 
clared he  w:ui  going  to  get  himself  a  "hon- 
key  '■  Arnl  he- went  out  and  killed  his  White 
neighbor 

Both  killings  were  the  acts  of  single  indl- 
viduils.  not  of  all  members  of  a  White  ma- 
jority m  the  one  Instance,  nor  all  of  a  Black 
minority  In  the  other  This  Is  what  cltizen.s 
and  public  officials  alike  mu.'t  realize  and 
work  together  to  stamp  out  lawlessness 

To  get  along  together  now.  Negroes  and 
Whites  must  turn  to  each  other,  as  indi- 
viduals, in  an  attitude  of  self-help  and  mu- 
tual iV8sl3t.ince  Education,  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  religious  aispiratlon  i  not  merely 
a  social  gospel  ■  but  genuine  spiritual  up- 
lift i  must  be  exploited  to  the  limit  .is  the 
only  paths  to  real  advancement  and  justice 

All  must  realize,  and  .uialyze,  the  fact  that 
"equal  protection  of  the  law"  means  Just 
that— -equal,  no  more  and  no  less.  To  lissert 
the  right  to  protection  of  the  law  Is  also  to 
accept  responsibility  for  helping  to  uphold 
tiie  !.iw 

The  ultimate  solution  to  the  Negro's  spe- 
cial problems,  we  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced now.  lies  not  in  laws  discriminating 
In  his  favor  to  counteract  discrimination 
against  him.  but  in  job  opportunities.  Eco- 
nomic advancemei.t  is  a  step  toward  educa- 
tional and  cultural  ;idvancement. 

In  this  overriding  factor,  the  ability  and 
potential  of  private  enterprise,  with  such 
government  help  as  may  be  needed,  is  many 
times  over  that  of  government  alone. 

[From    the   Columbia    iSCi    State.   Apr     12. 
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Congress  .\no  Coercion 

Once  again,  in  a  humiliating  abandon- 
ment of  Its  role  as  a  deliberative  body,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stiites  h.is  .Ulowed 
Itself  to  be  stampeded  by  pressures  fr<jm  the 
White  House  and  riots  m   the  streets. 

This  time.  It  was  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  capitulated,  swallowing  outright 
a  package  of  civil  rights  legislation  assem- 
bled by  the  Senate  Earlier  declarations  of 
House  intent  to  discuss  the  bills  provisions, 
especially  those  relating  to  fair  housing" 
practices,  evaporated  amid  the  Negro  dis- 
orders that  followed  I.ust  week  s  assassination 
of  the  Rev   Dr   Martin  Luther  King. 

Serious  questions  arise  .is  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation  that  ultimately  will 
prohibit  the  owners  of  about  80  per  cent  of 
America  s  housing  from  disposing  of  their 
own  property  as  they  see  fit.  Perhaps  the  en- 
tire package  will  wind  up  in  the  courts,  but 
let  us  proceed  in  the  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  present  Supreme  Court  will  uphold 
this  latest  erosion  of  property  rights 

Is  It   to  be   hoped  that   the  enactment  of 


this  particular  legislation  will  plucate  the 
Negro  arsonists,  looters,  and  anarchists  who 
have  been  terrorizing  .Xmerl'a  ' 

If  anything.  It  Is  likely  to  ur^e  them  on  to 
greater  violence,  now  that  tliey  see  how 
supinely  the  Johnson  ndmlnlstnitlon  .md  Its 
Congressional  adherents  submit  to  force  and 
the  threat  of  force 

When  .ntlmldatlon.  like  bhirkmall.  begins 
to  succeed,  ll  becomes  msatlahle  and  inces- 
sant The  congressmen  .md  the  bureaucrats 
who  think  they  have  bought  peace  will  find 
that  tiiey  have  ju.st  paid  another  UtsUiUment 
on  the  price  of  surrender 

Americans  now  have  another  civil  rights 
law.  or  they  will  have  as  soon  ;is  {Resident 
Johnson  can  arrange  an  adequate  fanfare  for 
his  signing  the  bill  .Americans  should  obey 
the  new  l.iw.  even  though  it  obvlouslv  wns 
enacted  In  deference  to  that  minority  within 
a  minority  which  flouts  the  law 

Even  If  there  were  good  In  the  new  statute, 
there  is  little  cause  to  expect  lasting  benefit 
from  any  legislation  that  Is  rooted  in  emo- 
tion rather  than  In  reiison  .\nd  there  is  even 
less  cause  to  Icmk  for  leadership  from  a  Con- 
gress which  enacts  ■iuch  laws  while  cowering 
behind  the  protective  bayonents  of  federal 
troops  guarding  the  smouldering  capital  city 
of  the  United  Suites. 

This  country  must  get  back  on  the  road  to 
a  disciplined  and  lawabldlng  society  Those 
who  guide  the  nations  destiny  today  obvi- 
ously have  lost  their  way. 

I  Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C  )  News  ic  Courier. 
Apr    13.   10681 

Bt'RNINO    WASHINCTO^f 

I  By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington  —The  Red  Coats  In  August. 
1814.  and  the  blacks  in  April.  1968-  they 
both  tried  to  burn  down  the  city  named  for 
George  Washington,  the  capital  of  this  repub- 
lic, tlie  --eat  ol  the  government. 

President  Madison  got  on  his  horse  and 
went  out  with  several  members  of  his  Cabl- 
nent  to  trv  and  rally  the  mllltla  He  was  no 
soldier  .ind  soon  took  (light,  while  his  wife 
cut  some  of  the  portraits  from  their  frames 
at  the  Executive  Mansion  and  tried  to  .save 
what  other  valuables  she  could  from  the 
iLKjters 

President  Johnson,  who  wears  a  military 
ribbon,  acted  promptly  In  calling  out  the  fed- 
eral troops,  and  putting  a  former  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary.  Cvrus  Vance,  in  over-all 
charge  But  some  of  us  l:ist  weekend  who 
watched  the  ugly  smoke  of  arson  and  vaji- 
dallsm  polluting  the  lovely  sky  above  the 
marble  buildings  and  the  flowery  parks  miist 
have  felt  like  the  watchers  in  the  War  of  1812. 

We  were  feeling,  at  least  one  of  us.  that 
fearful  and  inept  [xjllticians  had  let  the  en- 
emy get  the  Jump  on  us  and  had  allowed  the 
nation  to   fall  into  futility  and  dl-sgrnce 

Maybe  Madison  couldn  t  help  it  Wc  were  a 
weak,  young  nation  in  his  day  There  is  no 
such  excuse  m  1968.  Perhaps  we  were  luckier 
in  1814.  for  there  was  a  climate  of  truth 
and  resolution  m  the  land  Soon  after  the 
sacking  of  Washington,  the  British  fleet 
would  be  repulsed  at  Port  McHenry.  Balti- 
more, and  by  January.  .Andrew  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans  would  give  us  a  victory  that  ex- 
punged the  dl.igrace. 

But  truth  wasn't  to  be  found  In  official 
Washington  last  weekend,  and  resolution  was 
sicklied  over  with  fear  find  hypocrisy.  By  the 
Eternal.  ■  Jackson  had  vowed  when  he  learned 
that  the  Red  Coats  had  l.inded.  'they  .shall 
not  sleep  upc'n  our  soil   " 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  fell  Into  the  feeble 
cliche  and  summoned  Congress  Into  Joint 
session  with  the  attackers'  own  slogan:  "We 
shall  overcome.  ' 

We—  ''  The  blacks  who  were  putting  build- 
ings to  the  torch,  and  ransacking  other  men  s 
properties,    hardly    deserved    that    brotherly 


pron'>un  These  were  eangs  of  outlaws  These 
were  foes  of  the  government  and  the  Consti- 
tution which  Lyndon  Johnson  had  taken  his 
oath  to  defend. 

It  ;s  net  racism  to  recognize  that  this  w.is 
,111  all-.S'egTo  .issault  ujxsn  the  city  It  is  ii'  t 
.'.uism  to  be  honeet  about  that.  The  Uckliii; 
ingredient  List  weekend,  last  year,  and  for 
several  terrible  years,  was  Uie  .simple  forth- 
right, self-evident  quality  that  men  call 
truth,  but  you  couldn't  hnd  it  in  the  words 
and  actions  of  American  leadership  during 
this  critical  time  when  the  jiatlon  wobbles 
from  bad  to  worse  ' 

Flags  m  the  city,  including  the  one  over 
the  White  House.  sUiod  at  half-mast  for 
Martin  Luther  King,  who  had  threatened  to 
march  on  the  capital  later  In  April. 

l.#t  lUj  si)eak  well  of  the  dead,  and  ix* 
s<^rry  for  any  man's  treacherous  murder  But 
there  is  something  psychotic  .ibout  a  n.Uion 
tliat  strikes  its  colors  for  an  acknowledged 
troublemaker 

The  local  newspapers  were  s,iiictlmonlously 
applying  the  word  .issassl nation  to  King's 
murder,  .is  if  he  had  been  a  public  olfioer 
instead  of  a  public  men.-vce 

There  is  .something  •.  ery  cringing  and  cow- 
ardly about  a  government  that  fears  to  be 
candid  with  its  people  and  .something  Lick- 
ing in  respon.slbiiity  when  the  press,  protected 
by  the  CKjnstitutlon  in  lus  trulh-telUng  func- 
tion, chooees  the  imposter-w<.>rds  that  t-on- 
ceal  the  real  situation  in  the  language  of 
hyperbole  and  [x>mpo6lty. 

We  have  an  enemy  In  our  midst,  and  the 
fault  IS  more  ours  than  his 

The  Negro  rioter  has  become  an  outlaw  be- 
cause we  have  condoned  his  l.iwlesaness.  and 
have  tried  to  purch.ise  his  friendship,  and 
have  intoxicated  him  i>n  the  firewater  of  self- 
pity 

None  of  this  means,  of  course,  that  the 
Negro  citizen  Is  Incapable  of  self-government 
for  he  li-is  l>een  stupidly  misled  and  mis- 
tutored 

But  last  weekend  it  Icxjkpd  very  much  as 
if  we.  the  entirety  of  the  American  people, 
were  the  ones  Incapable  of  self-government 
And  what  logically  follows,  incapable  of  self- 
defense. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  .Apr    22. 

19681 

Wreckers   Inactive   as    Ri-bbie   Remains   in 

Ravaged  Area 

(By  Donald  SaJtz) 

There  are  several  reasons  why  very  little 
Work  has  been  done  to  remove  the  burned - 
out  .shells  of  riot-destroyed  buildings  along 
Seventh  and  14th  sueets  r.w  and  H-st  ne. 

Gilbert  C  Fisher,  vice  president  and  an 
owner  of  the  Ace  Wrecking  and  Building 
Materl.il  Co  ,  inc  of  the  largest  viTeckers  In 
the  area,  said  the  question  of  who's  going  to 
pay  for  the  remov;  1  Is  the  main  one. 

'^'e  have  to  have  a  guarantee  (jf  payment." 
he  said,  "and  there's  question  as  to  whether 
insurance  companies  will  |xiy,  or  the  District 
Government,  or  the  property  owner. 

"Then,  In  some  instances,  if  we  wreck  a 
building  an  adjoining  one  may  fall  over. 
Some  building  owners  want  to  proceed  with 
the  work  but  adjoining  property  owners 
won  t  go  along" 

.An  example,  he  said.  Is  a  burned-out  build- 
ing at  813  H-st  ne  which  should  come  down 
but  If  it  did  the  '.ne  .it  815  H-st  would  prob- 
ably topple  over.  The  two  property  ..wners 
must  get  together.  Mr    Fisher  said 

.After  wre<-kage.  D  C  law  requires  that 
wood  be  separated  and  removed  to  prevent  a 
fire  haziird.  md  the  land  tilled  in.  A  number 
of  owners  are  undecided  on  rebuilding. 

Harold  Sender,  the  executive  wrecking 
supervisor  for  Reilly  the  Wrecker,  said  his 
company  could  have  50  wrecking  jobs  In  the 
burned-out    areas    but    the    firm    hasn't    ac- 
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cepted  even  one  of  them.  The  question  of 
payment  Is  involved,  as  well  as  risks  of 
leaving  expensive  wrecking  equipment  over- 
night   in    disturbance-prone    neighborhoods. 

"People  are  Just  not  anxious  to  go  Into 
those  neighborhoods"  Mr  Sender  said.  "We 
have  enough  government  and  large  contract 
work  tij  keeji  us  busy." 

Mr  Fl.sher  noted  that  he  has  received 
ab<nit  100  inquiries  from  owners  of  burned 
out  buildings  but  has  accepted  only  three  of 
them,  all   "from   friends." 

He  said  the  average  cost  of  wrecking  a 
building  Is  $3,000  or  $4,000.  with  three  or  four 
days  required  The  cost  of  renting  and  mov- 
ing equipment  In  Is  a  big  factor,  and  It  costs 
Ace  about  $4  75  an  hour  (Including  t.ixes,  In- 
surance, etc  I   for  l.iborers. 

What  hapi>ens  if  the  rubble  Isn't  cleared? 
The  District  Crovernment  could  have  It  done 
and  assess  the  property  owners,  along  with 
Uixes. 

The  DC.  Demolition  Association  Is  sched- 
uled to  meet  today  at  the  District  Building 
to  work  out  a  uniform  wrecking  code. 


A  WELL-DESERVED  HONOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sure  that  it  will  come  as  no 
surprise  for  the  Senate  to  learn  that  our 
coUeaRue,  the  distinRuished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph! 
has  been  awarded  the  first  Speaker  of 
the  Year  Award  by  the  Delta  Sigma  Rho- 
Tau  Kappa  forensic  honorary  society  of 
West  Virginia  University. 

Senator  Randolph  is  an  excellent  pub- 
lic speaker,  as  any  Senator  who  has  ever 
heard  him  address  this  body  can  attest. 

The  Fairmont  <W.  Va.t  Times,  of  Sat- 
urday. April  20,  noted  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's award  and  said ; 

His  selection  as  "Speaker  of  the  Year"  is  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  a  man  who  sets  great 
store  by  the  art  of  communication  through 
the  spoken  word. 

Mr.  Randal  L.  Strother.  the  editor  of 
the  Clarksburg  Exponent,  on  April  16, 
1968,  wrote  an  article  with  regard  to  the 
event  which  was  attended  by  Senator 
Randolph  and  at  which  he  received  the 
award.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Strother  stated 
that  Senator  Randolph  responded  as  the 
recipient  of  the  plaque  in  this  way: 

He  emphasized  the  need  "for  people  to 
communicate  with  other  people"  and  praised 
the  opportunity  "for  the  students  to  study 
and  major  in  public  speaking  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 

"There  should  be,"  the  Senator  asserted, 
"additional  emphasis  on  spoken  communica- 
tion." 

In  his  response,  the  senior  West  'Virginia 
Senator  quoted  the  words  of  Aristotle,  "Think 
like  a  wise  man.  but  communicate  In  the 
language  of  the  people." 

My  able  colleague  said,  at  the  time, 
that  it  was  his  feeling  that  universities 
and  colleges  should  devote  more  time  to 
public  speaking.  Senator  Randolph 
stressed  the  need  for  understanding  the 
structure  of  speech,  and  he  appealed  to 
students  to  get  through  to  the  audience 
and  to  work  with  the  audience.  I  quote 
Senator  Randolph,  as  his  words  appear 
in  the  article  published  in  the  Clarks- 
burg Exponent : 

We  have  Just  reached  a  crossroads  in  civU- 
Izatlon  and  we  have  Just  come  to  one  of  the 
great  watersheds  of  history.  Some  speaker  in 
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the  very  near  future — as  they  have  in  past 
periods  of  crises — may  speak  the  right  word 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratification  and  appreciation  to  the 
panel  which  decided  upon  Senator  Ran- 
dolph as  the  recipient  of  the  fir.st  award 
of  this  kind  in  West  VirKinia.  It  was  a 
distin.a:uished  panel,  and  Senator  R\n- 
noLPH's  name  was  chosen  from  amontr 
the  names  of  50  We.st  Virpinian.s  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  panel  for  its 
consideration.  I  believe  that  its  choice  of 
Senator  Randolph  as  the  speaker  of  the 
year  was  very  appropriate  and  fitting. 
I  believe  that  my  colleague  highly  de- 
serves this  recognition,  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  honor  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  FaiiTnont  Times, 
entitled  "Speaker  of  the  Year,"  together 
with  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Clarksburg  Exponent  of  April  16,  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  i}i-inted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speaker  op  the  Year 
It  could  scarcely  have  come  as  much  of  a 
surprise  than  when  the  Delta  Sigma  Rho- 
Tau  Kappa  forensic  honorary  chapter  at 
West  Virginia  University  mode  an  award  for 
"Speaker  of  the  Year"  this  week,  the  trophy 
went  to  U.S.  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph 

The  senior  senator  from  West  "V'lrglnla  is 
a  polished  public  speaker.  In  fact,  he  once 
taught  courses  in  this  field  at  Davis  &  Elkins. 
it  is  recalled.  He  generally  has  a  carefully 
prepared  text  for  his  formal  appearances. 
but  so  well  does  he  always  know  his  subject 
that  his  audiences  are  rarely  coiisclous  of 
his  reading. 

Some  50  West  Virginians  were  nominated 
for  the  first  award  to  be  made  by  the  WVU 
honorary.  Judges  narrowed  the  fie'ld  down  to 
seven  and  from  the  finalists  came  the  name 
of  Jennings  Randolph.  A  handsome  plaque 
and  certificate  were  presented  to  the  sen- 
ator at  a  formal  dinner  In  Morgantown. 

Probably  the  most  widely  known  orator 
this  state  ever  had  was  the  late  US.  Sen. 
Matthew  Mansfield  Neely  of  Fairmont  whose 
seat  Randolph  now  fills.  Neely  was  of  the 
"old  school"  and  was  most  effective  In  speak- 
ing "oir  the  cuff."  His  prodigious  memory 
enabled  him  to  lard  his  addresses  with  apt 
quotations  from  many  sources,  especially  the 
Bible. 

One  of  the  best  speech-writers  West  Vir- 
ginia ever  had  was  the  late  Gov.  Herman 
Guy  Kump.  His  style,  like  his  language,  was 
conservative  as  contrasted  with  Neely's  free- 
wheeling liberalism,  but  it  was  effective  and 
widely  praised. 

Most  of  "West  Virginia's  orators  flourished 
In  the  p>olitical  field,  and  old-timers  used  to 
tell  of  their  platform  triumphs  in  a  half- 
century  that  ended  with  the  widespread  use 
of  radio.  Campaigning,  except  for  certain 
stalwarts  like  Neely,  also  changed  and  now, 
of  course,  television  is  the  preferred  medium 
for  the  message. 

Senator  Randolph,  speaking  either  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  or  from  a  prepared  text. 
Is  never  at  a  loss  for  words.  He  must  make 
hundreds  of  speeches,  short  and  long,  over 
the  course  of  a  year  and  he  generally  has 
something  different  to  say. 

His  selection  as  "Speaker  of  the  Year"  is 
a  weU  deserved  tribute  to  a  man  who  sets 
great  store  by  the  art  of  communication 
through  the  spoken  word. 


SEN.^TOR    Randolph    Is    Recipient    of    High 
Honor  at  West  Virginia  University 

MoRGANTOw"N.— United  States  .'^euiitor  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  known  as  one  fif  West  Vir- 
ginia University's  best  orators  of  nil  times. 
was  the  recipient  of  the  ".Speaker  of  the 
Ye.\r"  award  here  Monday  night  from  tlie 
Delta  Sl^'mu  Rho  Tau  Kappn  Alpha  Forensic 
Honorary  chapt<-r  at  West  Virginia  University. 

The  national  orpanlzation  has  given 
"Sjieaker  of  the  Year"  awards  for  the  jiast 
three  years,  but  this  is  t)ie  first  year  that 
the  award  has  been  iireseiitod  by  t!ie  Uni- 
versity Chapter  here 

Approximately  50  West  Vlrplnlaii.s  were  .>n 
the  oriftlnal  list  of  [xjlentials  for  the  award. 
but  the  Judges  narrowed  the  list  down  to 
seven  and  the  chapter  members  and  the 
judges  then  narrowed  It  down  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Senator  Randolph. 

In  the  lialls  of  Congre.ss.  In  many  places 
in  West  Virginia,  and  el.sewhere  In  the  Nation 
Senator  Randolph's  eloquent  voice  has 
pleaded  many  causes  and  persons  at  the 
gathering  here  Monday  night  said  It  was  \ery 
fitting  that  he  is  the  first  "Speaker  of  the 
Year"'  for  the  University  honorary. 

The  dinner  was  formal  and  It  was  held  in 
Mountalnlair  of  the  University.  President 
James  Harlow  of  the  University  was  one  of 
the  Honorary's  special  guests  for  the  i.K-ca- 
sion. 

The  Rev,  Joseph  Cluck,  director  of  ttiuient 
affairs  at  the  University,  gave  the  Invocation. 
Professor  William  L.  Barnett.  Director  of 
Forenslcs  in  the  Speech  Department  at  the 
University,  told  of  the  value  of  the  Award. 
He  Introduced  Benjamin  Snyder  of  Clen- 
denin,  president  of  the  chapter,  who  pre- 
sented the  beautiful  plaque  which  goes  with 
the  award,  along  with  the  fnuned  certificate, 
to  Senator  Randolph. 

The  plaque  Is  a  clock  In  gold  color,  with  a 
man  shown  at  a  podium  Obviously,  much 
thought  had  gone  Into  the  selection  of  the 
plaque. 

Obviously  pleased  over  his  designation  as 
"Speaker  of  the  Year"'  and  affected  by  the 
kind  tribute  as  Snyder  presented  the  plaque 
and  certificate.  Senator  Randolph  responded 
in  fitting  words. 

He  emphasized  the  need  "for  people  to 
communicate  with  ether  people"  and  praised 
the  opportunity  "for  the  students  to  study 
and  major  in  public  speaking  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University." 

'There  should  be,"  the  Senator  asserted, 
"additional  emphasis  on  spoken  communica- 
tion." 

In  his  response,  the  senior  West  Virginia 
Senator  quoted  the  words  of  Aristotle.  "Think 
like  a  wise  man.  but  communicate  In  the 
laneuage  of  the  people." 

The  Senator  said  he  feels  that  universities 
and  colleges  should  devote  more  time  to 
public  s{>eaklng. 

He  stressed  the  need  "for  understanding 
the  structure  of  the  speech"  and  appealed 
to  the  students  "to  get  through  to  the  audi- 
ence and  to  work  with  the  audience 

'"We  have  Just  reached  a  crossroads  In 
civiUzation  and  we  have  Just  come  to  one  of 
the  great  watersheds  of  history,"  the  Senat.or 
a.s.serted.  •  •  •  '"Some  speaker  In  the  very  near 
future — as  they  have  In  past  periods  of 
crises— may  speak  the  right  word  at  the 
right   place   at   the   right   time," 

Dr.  Walter  H,  Rockenstein,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Speech  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity,  was  at   the  awards  ceremony. 

The  students  were  all  in  formal  attire,  .is 
were  the  guests,  and  the  setting  In  Mountain- 
lair  was  very  );lcaslne  to  the  eye. 

Senator  Randolph's  longtime  neighbor  and 
friend.  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  E.  Maxwell 
of  Elkins.  was  one  of  the  guests. 

Another  longtime  friend  present  was  T. 
Edward  Davis,  vice  president  of  Salem  Col- 
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le(?e  The  Litter  was  accompanied  by  hl«  wif» 
SyMa  Davis  who  1»  also  an  official  of  Saiem 
College. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sandford  Randolph  of  Bridge- 
p  .rt  and  ClxrltsbMr?  and  their  daughter. 
VirKlnl.i:  were  other  guests 

Two  secretirles  in  Senutor  Randolph  « 
CUrksburg  office.  Mrs  Ruth  McGraw  and 
Mrs  Gayle  Umbers,  also  were  giirst";  for  this 
plei^snt   occasion   at   Muimtainlalr 


A.MKNDMKNT  OF  THK  LAND  AND 
WATEi:  CONSllFiVATlON  FUND 
AC'T 

Mt  HYRU  of  We.vt  Viimnla  Mr 
Pnsident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.srnl  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No    105J.  S    1401 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-'ICER  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  Legislative  C  i.erk  A 
bill  'S  1401'  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  AC. 
of  iy63    and  for  other  purpose.-; 

rhf  PRESIDING  OFFICER  !.->  there 
objection  to' the  present  consideration 
of  the  blip 

There  being  no  objection    the  Senate 
procctded  to  on.^ider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  repot  led  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaus.  with  amend- 
ments, on  paye  1.  line  6,  after  the  word 
•REVENUES  ■  strike  out  •All  revenues  re- 
ceived  on   and   after   July    1.    1967   and 
prior  to  JuJy  1.  \9T2.  to  the  extent  that 
such   revenues  otherwise  would   be   de- 
posited in  mi.scellaneous  receipts  of  the 
United  States  TreasuiT.  under  the  Min- 
eral Leasum  Act  of  19-'0   '41  Stat    437. 
30  use    184  et  seq  ' .  as  amended  'ex- 
cept revenues  received  from  lands  vvith- 
m  naval  petroleum  reserves',  and  under 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Land.-.  Act 
of  1953   '67  Stat    462,   43  V^C    1331  et 
seq  ' .  as  amended   ■  including  the  funds 
held  m  escrow  under  an  interim  agree- 
ment of  October   12.   1956.   between   the 
United  States  a;id  Lomsiana.  to  the  ex- 
tent the  I'nited  States  is  determined  to 
be  entitled  to  such  escrow  funds',  and 
by  or  on  account  of  the  Forest  Service 
which  are  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the 
pravisions  of   la'*-   contained   in   section 
499,  title  16.  United  States  Code  ".  and 
insert     For  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years 
from  July   1    1968    to  June  30,   1973    the 
follownii;  porti  )nv  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  revenues 
due  and  payable  to  the  United  States  for 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts    under    the    Outer    ContmenUl 
Shelf  Lands  Act    67  Stat    462.  43  U  S.C 
1331  et  seq.  I  as  amended    Such  amount 
as  is  necessai-y.  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  the  revenues  and  collections  estimated 
to  be  covered  into  the  fund  pursuant  to 
subM:>ction  'a>.  'b'.  and  'C  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  make  the  total  income  into  the 
fund  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  endins  June  30,  1969. 
June   30,    1970.   and  June   30    1971.   and 
$300,000  000  for  each  of  the  tiscal  years 
ending-  June  30.  1972.  and  June  30.  1973. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  rev- 
enues  shall    include    the    funds   held    in 
escrow  under  the  interim  a^ireement  of 
October    12.    1956.    bet^veen    the    United 
States  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  the 
extent  the  United  States  is  determined 
I  '  be  entitled  to  such  escrow  funds  ' 


sei  t. 
word 
scit  ' 
word 


'bi  The  first  sentence  of  section  4'bi 
of  tlie  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  for  a  total  of  eiKht  years^  and 
subslitutiUR  in  lieu  thereof  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1969"  ".  on  page  3.  at 
the  b«';{innlng  of  line  9  strike  out  -b"  ' 
and  insert  ••c'  ;  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  new  •  Btrikp  out  section.  '  and  in- 
sectlons  ••;  In  line  15.  after  the 
-yo.ir.s"  ::»rike  out  •1968 '  and  in- 
1969'  :  in  the  same  lin*  after  the 
•  and"  '.nseil  1970'  at  the  top  of 
p.a-iO  4   Mwrt ; 

S-f  II  The  Secretary  «f  the  Interior  tn«y 
enter  Into  conincts  tor  options  to  acquire 
Uind».  wnt*r».  or  interesla  therein  wlt'.iln  the 
exiorlor  bounrt.irles  of  any  area  ttic  acquisi- 
tion of  wlilrh  IS  authorized  by  law  tur  in- 
clusion in  the  national  park  system  The 
minimum  pprl<  <l  .if  any  «m.  h  option  shall  be 
'.wo  yeirx  and  nnv  ■»um^  exi)ended  for  the 
purciuuie  Iher.-of  %h.»ll  be  credited  to  tlir 
purciia»e  price  of  said  ari'a  Not  to  exceed 
$300fMi»)  or  the  «Mm  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated irom  the  fund  by  section  i  of  this 
Act  may  be  expended  by  the  SecreUiry  In  .my 
one  fiscal  year  for  such  options 

In  line  14.  after  the  word  "area     in- 
sert     except    property    within    national 
parks,  or  national  monuments  of  scien- 
tific significance  ;  on  page  5.  line  3,  after 
the  word    owner  '  in.sert  "or  owners";  in 
line  5.  after  the  word    which"  strike  out 
he  is"  and  insert  "they  are";  in  line  7. 
after  the  word    such"  strike  out   -owner 
wishes"    and    insert   "owners   wi.sh'':    in 
line  9.  after  the  word  "person"  insert  'or 
persons,  in  accordance  with  such  leKula- 
tions  as  the  Stcretarv  may  prescribe":  in 
line  11.  after  the  word    to"  insert  'pay": 
and   m    line    13.   after    -'bi "  strike  out 
•Within  a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem or  miscellaneous  area  in  which  ex- 
change IS  authoriztKi  by  law  a.s  a  method 
for   property   acquisition,   the  Secretary 
may  accept  title  to  any  non  Federal  prop- 
erty or  interest  therein  withm  .such  unit 
or  area  and  m  exchange  therefor  he  may 
convey  to  the  sranlor  of  such  proiierty 
or  interest  any  federally  owni-d  property 
or  interest  therein  within  any  such  unit 
or  area,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary,  and  insert 
■Withm  a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem or  miscellaneous  area  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  the  InU-rior  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
or    interest    therein,    and    in    exchange 
therefor  the  Secretary  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  or  interest  any 
federally    owned    property    or    interest 
therein  under  his  jurisdiction  which  is 
in  the  same  State  or  State's  where  such 
imit  or  area  is  locaU'd  and  which  he  de- 
termines is  suitable  for  exchange  or  oth- 
er disposal  ";  .so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
St-    It   enacted    by    the   Senatf  and    House 
of   Reprt tentative*   of   tfie   United   States  of 
America    m    Congress    assembled.    That    lai 
section  2  of   title  I  of  the  L.tnd  and  Wiiter 
Conservation  Fund  .Act  of   1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof   the  following 
new  subsection 

••(di  Other  Revenues —For  a  period  of 
five  fiscal  years  from  July  1.  1968.  to  June  30, 
1973.  the  following  poruuns,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  reve- 
nues due  and  payable  to  the  United  -States 
for  deposit  in  tihe  Treasury  as  nuscell.uieous 
receipts  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 


L-uuis  Act  |67  Slat  •162.  43  USC  1331  cl 
.seq  I  as  .imended:  Such  imount  as  is  neces- 
sary m  addition  to  the  sum  uf  the  revenues 
and  collections  estimated  to  be  covered  Into 
the  fund  pursuant  to  subsections  ia».  (bl. 
and  ic)  of  this  section,  to  make  the  total 
income  into  the  lund  the  amount  of 
tioooOOOOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  cud- 
in,:  June  30.  18K9,  June  30  1970  and  June 
30.  ia71  and  *300  000,000  for  each  of  the 
ftnal  years  ending  June  30  197^-:  and  June 
30,  t97'J  P^r  tho  purpo.ses  of  t'.ils  subsec- 
tion revenues  shall  include  the  funds  held 
111  eicrow  uiider  the  interim  agroemenl  of 
Oetobrr  12.  lliSe.  between  the  Ui'ited  -'tales 
and  the  St  *te  .if  Lnuslana  to  the  extent  the 
United  States  li^  determined  to  be  entitled  to 
svu-ii  e  .crow  lunds  ' 

(b>  The  rtrst  sentence  of  section  4(bi  of 
the  L:»nd  and  Water  Conservation  P^ind  Act 
of  i:»65  .s  amended  by  deleting  the  vvord^  -for 
11  I  I'.al  of  eight  year.s"  and  substituting  in 
lieu    thereof    •until    the   end    of    tiscal    year 

\m;9" 

Id  Title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vrttiun  Fund  Act  oi  1965  l.s  amended  by  add- 
UiR  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowim:  new 
sertlon.i 

••SET  H  Not  to  exceed  *30. 000.000  of  the 
money  authorized  to  be  appropr'.ate<l  Irom 
rh"  liiiid  by  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be 
obiiuated  by  contract  during  each  of  nscal 
ve^irs  rj69  and  1970  lor  the  acquisition  of 
l.'.nds.  waters,  or  Interests  therein  within 
•ire. IS  specified  in  section  Giatili  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  contract  may  be  executed  by 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  '.vlth- 
m  limifallons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  Any  such  contract  so  entered 
into  .shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obligation 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  liquidated 
with  money  appropriated  from  the  fund 
speciflcally  'or  liquidation  of  such  contract 
obligation  No  contract  may  be  entered  into 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  pursuant  to 
this  section  unless  such  acquisition  is  other- 
wise authorized  by  Federal  law. 

•Sec  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Int.erU'r  may 
enter  Into  eontr.acts  for  options  to  acquire 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  area  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  is  authorized  by  law  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  park  .system  The 
minimum  period  of  any  such  option  shall  be 
two  years,  and  any  .sums  expended  lor  the 
purchase  thereof  shall  be  credltetl  t  i  ihe  pur- 
cha.se  price  of  said  area  Not  to  exceed  <500  000 
.i(  the  sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  fund  by  section  3  of  this  .Act  may 
be  expended  by  the  Secretary  m  any  one 
fiscal  year  for  such  options.' 

Sec.  2  lai  With  respect  t.i  any  property 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
within  a,  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
or  miscellaneous  area,  except  property  with- 
in national  parks,  or  national  monumenis 
of  scientific  slgnillcance.  the  Secretary  may 
convey  a  freehold  or  leasehold  interest  there- 
in, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  the  use  of  the  property  in  a 
manner  which  Is.  in  the  judgment  of  ihe 
Secretary,  consistent  with  the  purpose  tor 
which  the  area  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
exercises  his  discretion  to  convey  such  in- 
terest, he  ihall  do  so  to  the  highest  bidder 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  a*  ".he 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  such  conveyance 
shall  be  at  not  less  than  the  fair  nuirkcl 
value  of  the  interest,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  except  that  If  any  such  convey- 
ance is  proposed  within  two  years  alter  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  is  acquired  by  the 
Secretary,  he  shall  allow  the  last  owner  or 
owners  of  record  of  such  property  thirty 
days  following  the  date  on  which  they  .ire 
noufled  by  the  Secretary  ih  writim;  that  such 
property  Is  to  be  conveyed  withm  which  to 
notify  the  Secretary  that  .^uch  owners  v«.r-h 
to  .K-quire  such  interest    Up<'n  recenmg  .-ucli 
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timely  request,  the  Secretary  shall  convey 
such  interest  to  such  person  or  persons.  In 
accordance  with  such  res^ulatlons  a.s  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  upon  payment  or 
agreement  to  pay  am..iiiit  equal  to  the  hiijh- 
est   bid  price 

ibl  Witliin  a  unit  if  the  iiatioiuil  park 
system  or  miscellaneous  area  iiiidfT  the  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  Secrt  tary  of  the  Interior. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acce])t  title 
to  any  non-Federal  ;)ro]ierty  or  Interest 
therein,  and  in  excli:ui.:e  therefor  the  Sec- 
retary may  convey  to  tlie  f,Tantor  of  such 
property  or  Interest  any  federally  ov.T.eU 
property  or  interest  therein  under  his  Juris- 
diction which  IS  m  the  ^anic  State  or  Stut".-- 
where  such  unit  or  area  is  located  and  which 
he  determines  is  suitable  for  exchange  (ir 
other  disposal  The  values  ot  the  properties 
so  exchange  either  Eb.all  be  appr(  x  inately 
equal,  or  if  they  are  not  ai.proximately  equal, 
the  values  shall  \x-  cqual!7...'-d  by  the  payniciu 
of  cash  Ui  the  ^Trantor  from  iiuids  appropri- 
ated for  the  acquisition  if  land  for  ilie  arr.T, 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  :  lie  (■;rrinnst,inc' s 
require, 

(c)  The  proceeds  received  in  m  any  con- 
veyance under  this  section  ^liall  be  credited 
to  the  I.ind  and  water  onservat:.;  n  fund 
in  the  'I"reasury  of  the  United  .States, 

Mr.  BYRD  oi  Wc-i  Virginia.  Mr.  Prc.s- 
uicnt.  I  .simpc^t  tlie  ab.'^encc'  of  a  ouoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssi.-lant  le-i-!r>tive  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.sk 
'.inaniinoiKs  cnni-ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  bo  i  e.'^.'inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
TvDiNcs  ;n  the  chair.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.^t  ViiRinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
committee  unendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc;  and  that  bill  a.s  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
po.^e  of  further  amendment.  < 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection ',"  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  committee  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill  will  be  considered 
as  orifjinal  text  (or  th:'  luirpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

.VMFNTMtr.r  .\-0,  704 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing mea.sure  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  l>e  .«tated. 

The  a.ssistant  lcf:is!ativc  clerk  read  as 
follow.s: 

On  paec  I,  strike  out  line  C  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  4,  pace  :i.  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(d)  Other  lUVF.Nrrs,  -  .Such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated  lor  each  tiscal  year,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  anci  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  equivalent  to  the  amount 
If  any  i  as  specified  and  made  available  in 
appropriation  acts)  by  which  the  total  of 
the  revenues  and  collections  covered  into  the 
fund  under  .nibsecticns  i  r,  i .  (bi.  and  (ci  of 
this  section,  to  make  the  total  income  into 
the  fund  amount  to  $200,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1969.  June 
30.  1970.  and  June  30.  1971.  and  $300,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  vearj  ending  June  30, 
1'j72,  ;;nd  June  30,  1973    ■ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  no  further  action  will 
be  taken  on  the  bill  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virffinia.  It  is  my 
understandinn  there  will  be  no  votes 
thi.s  afternoon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.--inna,  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  1  Mr.  Eli.enderI. 
However,  I  believe  it  would  he  best  that 
those  who  favor  the  bill  should  cxjjlain 
the  bill  first.  Therefore,  I  shall  reserve 
iny  remarks  on  the  matter  until  the  hill 
ha.s  been  explained  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  p]LLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
.^taiiding.  I  understand  the  Senator  fi-om 
Wa.'^hington  llvlr.  Jackson  1  will  iircscnt 
the  matter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  al.so  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton will  piesent  the  o;5rnincr  .statement 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  su,i,fcst  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    IcKi.slalive    clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  ciuorum  call  be  re;;c)nded 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Wi'hout 
ob.icction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pro- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  siL'naturc  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  15398)  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  seiyice  ijrograms  for 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at 
3  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p,m,i  the  .Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday 
April  23,  1968,  at  12  Q-clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  April  22, 1968: 

Department  of  the   Ir.-Trr.ioa 
Edward    Weinberg,     of    Maryland,     to    be 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  oi    tiie  Intcriur. 
vice  Frank  Barry,  resigned. 

Peder.\l  M.^ritime  ro:iMissioN- 

George  Henry  Hearn.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Federal     Maritime     Commis.'^ioner     for     the 
term  expiring  June  30.  1973  ire?pp,nntmentl . 
U.S.  Attop.n-ey 

Thomas   A.   Foran.   of   Illinois,    to   be   U.S. 
attorney  for  the  nortliern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Edward  V.  Ilan- 
rahan.  resigned  March  II,  1968, 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  followinc;  Air  Force  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  permanent  professor,  U.S.  -Air  Force 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  rf  section 
9333(bi,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

Rosser,  Richard  F..  FR30540. 


Tlio  following  cadets,  U  S,  Air  Force  Acad- 
einy,  I<jr  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  in  the  [.-rade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1(284.  ii;le  10,  United 
;.-;tates  Code  Date  of  r.ank  to  l..c  determined 
Ijy  Lhe  Seen  ;ar\  uf  the  Air  Force: 


Aljold.  Plii'.ltp  I.. 
Aliraniei;  Ktiward  T, 
Alir.tmson,  Hldiard  S 
.\il,,nis,  Walter  W. 
.Miern,  Daniel  U. 
.Me.xan.ler  David  R, 
.Mcvatidcr,  .lamcs  12. 
Allard,  David  C. 
A\hn,  Da.vid  K. 
-AllhofT,  P"r;;r!Cls  II  , 

Jr, 
Anderson   Kitttmel  H. 
.\rmstroii;_,  .Mi.  liael 

E, 
Ashford,  G:iry  I     Jr, 
AtwcMxl,  CliarlesR. 
.'uibrey.  James  R. 
.•\yrcs.  Timothy  R. 
Haer,  t'raig  A, 
H.-'.iley,  Brooke  P. 
iiailey.  Steven  D. 
Bala/s.  Brrnt  W. 
B:irclay.  Lawson  E. 
I>;irro,  Iatov  G. 
B.iribcau.  Micliael  D. 
Barker.  Daniel  J. 
Barnard,  D,)Uglas  M 
Barnes,  Josej.'h  W, 
Barnes.  Larry  R 
Rarrs,  David  M, 
Ba-sett.  Frrdeii,  k  E 
B.ifhelor.  John  D. 
B.mer,  Bertrand  J. 
Ba/.ir.  Vv'jlliam  A 
Beanblossom.  Bobbv 

V. 
Beatirei'ard.  Alfred  J 
Berkctt.  Ma.,(  n  II  , 

Jr 
Bednarz.  .Michael  H. 
Beekman,  William  D 
Bri'ert,  William  J. 
Behr,  Robert  D, 
Bell,  Warren  J, 
Belwofjd,  Land  E 
Bettcher,  James  K, 
Bettencourt,  Manuel 

J,,  Jr, 
Jiierer,  Lindscy  E  ,  III 
Birk,  Frank  T. 
Bjcrk,  James  R 
Birif/kman,  Robert  M  , 

Jr 
Biuh.-n   .Steven  A. 
B:iin-iLerg,  .Alviii  E  , 

Jr. 
B   gart.  David  B. 
B.ilmer.  Scott  N. 
Bcle.  .Samuel  J, 
B'lri'iglio,  Victor  J, 
Broker.  Rich.ird  L,  V, 
B  ,ots,  Robert  J. 
B-orah.  Steve  B. 
Bowen.  Jack  E. 
Bowers.  Ralph  K. 
B:.-.v!cs  Ralph  D. 
B,:.v.-man,  William  R. 
Brant,  Wilham  E, 
Bntikerhoir,  Jerry  L, 
Brockett.  Will. am  F, 
Brou.s.-ard.  Ravmond 

D. 
Brown.  Gerald  W    Jr. 
Brown.  Rayford  K. 
Brown.  William  F  .  Jr. 
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Bucchioni.  Daniel  T.. 

Jr. 
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Jr. 
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Bur.iglio,  Rockne  J. 


BuriM'v.v,  Mi.-hael  B. 

Buree-p,  .Stanley  H  ,  II 

Burke,  Charles  C. 

liiirkcv.  l?ru.'e  .\ 

Burnett,  Byron  C, 

Burnham.  Rtrssell  C, 

Bi;.sch.  DennU,  H. 

Bu^selle.  Jame-;  H. 

Butler.  Mlch.iel  R. 

Ciliman.  John  .■\. 

Ciiiij).  ./ames  R. 

C.irr.  James  F 

Cirson,  Jolin  I'  .  HI 

I 'art  Wright,  Mi -iMel  It 

CiU'.iill.  Elmon  C    II 

CiuKhlin  D.nald  J  .  Jr 

C'liapman,  Jnhn  C    Jr 

Cliripm.in.  Michael  G. 

C'lirlsmer.  Denny  L. 

C'larey.  Robert  P. 

Clark.  James  R  .  Jr. 

Cl.iwstui,  Duaue  \V. 

Cobb.  Jolin  S. 

Cochran,  James  E. 

C.jp.  Rk-!iard  E 

(•<nr-.  Ray  M  ,  Jr 

Ciillai'odavila.  \'irrnt=> 

Collins  Brent  U 

Cult,  Richard  J. 

Connors,  Tcrrancc  L. 

C^>oIidiTc.  Charles  H  , 
,)r. 

C.>uper,  Ralph  C. 

Cwrley.  Cliarles  J. 

Ciiusins,  Paul  A 

Ci.'Vey,  Richard  O, 

Craig.  William  A 

Crlmmel,  Willi,. rn  W. 

Crver.  J,..mes  M. 

Cummlngs.  Jack  S    Jr 

Cupello.  James  M, 

Current   William  E. 

Curtiss,  Waller  D 

Daley,  Roljert  A 
D.mney.  Mark  M 
Davidson.  Thnniafi  E, 
D.ivls.  Peter  E. 
D.r,  at,  Willi  am  F    III 
De;in,  Roger  A 
Defa/io.  Jame.'^:  E 
DetiGvannl.  George 
Dell-Aardt.  David  J. 
Delo.ich.  JolUi.-iy  G. 
Denny.  John  R." 
Dt-.  ereaux.  Tl.omas  P. 
D.kkers.  Gary  L. 
Dillman.  Alan  D, 
D,  rgrr.  J  ,!in  ;.l. 
Dowsing,  Philip  Q, 
Draper,  Stuart  D 
Draper,  Tliomas  A. 
Drcicr,  Tliomr..s  A. 
Drenkowskl.  D.ma  K 
Drei.;.an.  V.'illiam  M 

Jr. 
Dricger.'^.  David  A, 
Dudley,  Garrv  W. 
Duffy,  John  E, 
Dune  in,  Charles  V  S  , 

III 
Duncan,  Donald  W 
Duncan,  Ian  J. 
Dunham.  John  L, 
Du.ikerley,  Alan  G, 
Durham,  George  R.,  Jr. 
Durocher.  Cort  L 
Dyer.  Allen  R. 
Eaves.  Tliomas  J,,  Jr. 
Ebcrha't.  Ralpi;  E. 
Eckert.  William  D. 
Ecunc.  Maurice 
Eden.  Anthony 
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r.ainun   M.i\irlre  E  ,  II 
EgHPft   Martin  F 
Elkleberry  Daniel  J 
Elsentnan   WUllam  J. 
Ellis.  John  D 
Ellis.  Richard  P 
Ellison,  Mkhafl  A. 
Engel   Richard  W 
Eiitsmingpr   Arler.  R 
E.'  tea.  Jnmes  T  ,  Jr 
Evanoff  Larr\'  L 
Evans.  Ml"hael 
Everett.  Warren  D 
Faith.  Gregory  O 
Fallun,  Richard  E. 
Farley.  James  H. 
Fa.st.  Richard  C. 
Fftirenbuch.  Theron 

C  .II 
F.insiein  Je!Tre>  S 
Ferron.  Juhn  J 
Kleld.s.  Richard  K 
Flndelss.  Steven  H 
Finlinson.  William  R 
F'i  '.^t^erild.  Mirh^el  A. 
Fl  >vd.  B<ibby  O 
P  ynii.  Dennis 
t   vnn   P  lUl  H  • 
1-    rster.  Rlct».«r<l  E 
i  -ssum    B  us.l  D 
Fr  inz.  D.ile  V 
Freeborn.  Michael  D 
F  eem.in.  Jijhn  R 
Frey  Rlch.trd 
Frost,  John  C 
Funic,  L;irry  J 
O.ige,  Thomas  P 
c.  lines.  George  P    IV 
G.iuntt.  William  A, 
(ionna,  Donald  J 
George  William  P  ,  II 
Gerhardt.  Ci.irk  L    Jr 
Gcrnty,  Bruce  .A 
G;t>bjns.  R  mild  E 
Gibson  S.nniiel  B, 
GiK'hrlst.  Mich.iel  H 
G.Uef.i?  Glenn  L 
G;  ide   Bern  ird  W    Jr 
G  .ad.i.  JjhnC    III 
Giirdes.  Joel  N 
Gorsuch.  Oci>ff-ey  -S 
Gosnell  P.iul  A 
Goyeite.  Johu  A 
Grahuni.  J  ihn  Jr 
(.'■r.iham.  John  5 
Lir.ul   Mich.iel  M 
Gr.mt.  Lee  B    Jr 
Gray.  Richard  R     III 
Green.  William  E 
Greene.  Ed-Aard  A    II 
Greer.  Eiuene  P 
G.-egory   Wllli,\m  E    Jr 
Gross,  Frederick  G 
G  oves,  Weldon  K    Jr 
Oriuers  Terence  J 
Garlev  J  'hn  W  .  Jr 
Guth  WilU.im  M 
H  i.is   Detmls  B 
H  iger,  Roberr  J 
Hai!,0.irv  F 
Hill   Ru-h  irJ  B    Jr 
Hallenbeck,  Ted  B 
H  imiltLin   Danny  W 
H.mnig.  Jack  D 
Harkness.  Thomas  R 
Harlamor  Slava  W 
H  irnngtoti,  Don  R 
Hart,  Moutie  B 
Hastings.  James  R 
H.uiie  Or\il  R  .  Jr 
H.iyden,  John  E, 
Ha/:en,  Janies  L 
Hebenstreit.  Lowell  Q. 
Hidrick,  Joseph  C  ,  Jr 
Hotter  James  E 
Heinig   Patrick  E    Jr 
Henxbroiigh, 
William  M 
Henderson,  Donald  A. 
Heiison,  David  L 
Hernlem, 
Frederick  J    III 


Hlgley,  H  irr.ld  A  ,  Jr. 
Hilton.  Robert  G. 
Kites.  Daniel  P 
Hm.  James  H  ,  Jr 
Hoerter,  George  J  ,  .Ir, 
Hoffman   Edward  O 
Hoffman.  George  S  .  Jr. 
Hoge.  William  H 
HnliUl ay,  William  W. 
Hrill.inrt.  Charlei  R. 
H.lmen.  Charles  P. 
M    pee,  James  D. 
II  .Mi^hton. 

Ernest  J  ,  III. 
H  .w.rth    !.r  .1    A 
Hughes.  Robert  L 
Mumble   Forre  t  B 
Hungerheeler. 

Henrv  L 
Hiinn.  David  W 
Hunter  Cary  D 
Hurley.  Paul  J 
I.ic  'buc'-l,  John  A, 
Iv-->r5on.  Derek  E 
Ja'^kson.  Charlea  A 
Jickxon  Paul  V    III 
J-i-  k<  in   Ronald  N 
J    n  rrn  Carl  A,,  Jr 
Jr-.'>-n,  Thomas  C 
J.iisi-n,  Viy  S. 
.!.  'i!ison.  Henry  T 
JiloLson.  James  .A 
Johnson   James  R 
Johnsor;.  Randall  L 
J.hr  on.  Robert  E  .  Jr 
Johruton,  Robert  M 
Junes.  Charles  D 
Jjnes.  John  R. 
Jones.  Thomae  M. 
Julich.  Arnold  L. 
Kapp.  David  L 
Kir.\jra   Michael  J 
K  ivcs.ik.  Charles  J 
Keiser  Alan  E. 
Kf  Uey.  Lee  D 
Kelso.  JatiHr-s  V  .  Ill 
Kerchner.  Ronald  L 
Klcrnan  James  D 
K.;ii-brew   Kerry  E 
K:mmel  Philip  M 
King.  Michael  H 
i-irmtel   Carl  A  .  Jr 
K  lupke,  Carl  O 
Kiiutson.  Darrel  R. 
Kiiclan,  Dean  P 
KJlbe  Ansfrld  L. 
K   Ilenberg.  Charles  L 
K  .sTiuk.  John  P 
Kr.:mer.  George  C 
Kramer.  Thomas  N 
KrvKck   David  A 
Kroeiike.  David  M. 
Krupa.  Joseph  F. 
Kurzdorfer.  John  C 
Kyie.  Howard  C  .  Jr. 
L.vmbert.  John  M 
I  .imbert  Ouklev  J  .  II 
L.;moiit,  Warren  C  ,  Jr. 
La;icaster.  Jtimes  W  . 

Jr. 
L  ug,  Michael  R. 
L.mgley.  John  M 
L  iWion.  Michael  L 
Leik.im  Gary  E. 
Le.tner.  Frederick  K 


Leonard   Edward  L  R, 
Leonard   Raymond  E  . 

Jr. 
Lcvltsky,  George 
Lewis,  Charles  T. 
LlUis.  Thomas  M. 
Lim.  Alfred  E  .  Jr 
Llnsmayer,  Robert  M  . 

Jr 
Lips.  Walter  C 
Long.  Mahlon  H  in 
Longenecker.  John  B. 
Loveland,  Larry  E 
L  'Zito,  Vincent  J  .  Jr 
Lushbaugh.  Robert  E 
Latter.  Robert  N     . 
Lutwn.  Paul  H 


Lynch.  Charles  L. 

Lyons.  Jiunee  P 

M  i:\lia.  Lawrence  O. 

Macaluao.  Rob«rt  T. 

Mackay  John  A 

M.icon,  John  C. 

M  vcwherter.  John  B  . 

Jr. 
M  id8<^n.  James  E 
M.idaen.  Kenneth  R. 
M.>?ulre.  Robert  A  .  Jr 
Malloy.  John  B  .  Jr. 
Minn.  DHvld  C 
Marck.  Pet^r  J  .  Jr 
M  irkliam.  William  E 

J.- 
M.irks   Alan  8. 
Marks.  Bruce  S. 
M  iriler  Steveti  F 
Mir»h,i:i   Marlon  A 
Martin.  Franklin  P 

III 
May,  Gary  A. 


OClraclv.  James  P. 
OHiir.i    Brian 
Orvls   Kenneth  O 
OtroBZko.  Victor 
Owen.  Albert  K. 
Packard.  Stephen  L. 
Paige.  Stephen  F 
Palermo   Francis  X. 
Paquln.  Rlclmrd  G 
Pardee, Stuart  F 
Parker.  James  R 
Parkinson.  Michael  G 
ParrL-'h.  Jeffrey  L. 
:■  .   Ko.  Di'liald  P 
!•  It  I'-rson.  Richard  J 
Paiier.-ion,  William  N  . 

Ill    . 
p.i.ii   Robert  W 
1-     .Iko,  Robert  J 

ir  ,cm,  Michael  L. 
t  r  lerson.  Steven  C 
PiMirv.  Jonathan  A   M 


Pcrroy   Vangel  L, 


M  ivwhort  WtlUam  W  Perry.  Richard  L. 


M  lirurek.  WUllam  J. 
MoAdory  Davis  O 
McBride  Patrick  J 
McCaLley  Michael  G 
McCants.  Waller  O 
M.-C'loy.  Thomas  M 


Petersen,  Robert  L  . 

Jr 
P'Mersen.  Wayne  B 
Phillips.  David  M. 
PiulKps.  Macwaln 
PIgg.  WUllam  L 


M.ConnoU.  William  A  Pl^nalaro  Philip  J 
Jr  Ptiklngton.  Jeffrey  S 

McDanlel.  William  T  Pohlman.  Robert  J. 
jj.  Polk.  Steven  R 

M'-0'«n  lid.  Gary  L.  Pollock.  Elton  T. 

Ml  Elr.-ath.  Kenneth  wPrevost.  David  G 

MoGraw  Vernon  S  .  Jr  Price.  Alan  W 


McGray,  Bruce  D 
McKee.  Wllll;un  B 
McKlendin   Paul  B 
McL.iln.  Dentils  R 
McPhall.  Steve  A 
M.:Pher".on.  Carl  L. 
Melgevold.  David  P 
Meiiarchik.  Etlward  D 
Merldeth.  Edwin  L  ,  Jr 
Mei-singer.  George  E 
Mover.  James  L, 
Meyer  Thomas  J 
MU-hel.  Joseph 
Miller.  Anliur  R 
Mills.  Nathiin  B  .  Jr 
Mlrabello.  Robert  A 
Miracle.  Melvin  L 
Mlsh.  Stephen  C 
Mitchell.  Laurence  W  . 

Ill 
Mlzell.  Richard  L. 
Mobley.  Clark  L. 
Moffltt.  Michael  A 
Monti.  VlrgU  V  .  Jr 
Moore.  David  P 
Moore.  Francis  M 
Moorman.  Henry  D. 
Moran.  Richard  F 
Morgan.  Felix  E 
MorrK.  John  K 
MorrlSL  n.  Michael  J 
Mosbach.  Richard  J 
Moseley.  Roger  A. 
Moss.  Michael  W. 
Moir.  Donald  P 
Moxon.  Arihur  L 
Mrosla.  Donald  J 
Mrosla.  Duane  F 
Mueller   Michael  J. 
Mugg.  Richard  D. 
Mulkey.  David  K. 
Nash.  Fre<l  M 
Navarro.  Michael 
Nelson.  Richard  E 
Neu,  James  E 
Nice,  Robert  B  .  Jr 
Nicholson.  John  C 
Nordyke,  Gary  L 
Norton.  Robert 
Obeirne,  Thomas  S. 
Oberg   DavRl  L 
O  Brlen.  Michael  J 
O  Brlen,  Robert  S. 
Odermaa.  Dale  B 


Price.  Charles  P  .  Ill 
Prins,  Barry  E, 
I'robert.  Richard  C. 
Pueppke.  James  E. 
Pulver   Robert  O 
Rartasky   WUllam  A, 
Rand, Jonathan  G. 
Rasor  Ronald  D 
Read   Lewis  C  ,  III 
Reaves,  Michael  E. 
Reese.  James  W 
Reld.  Stephen  H 
Reyllng.  Robert  A. 
Rice.  Tony  E 
Richardson.  Carl  H  . 

Jr 
Rlemer.  WUllam  D. 
Rlsher.  Don  K. 
Rlttenhouse.  John  D 
Roberts.  George  L. 
Roberts.  Jackie  L. 
Robertson.  Charles  T  . 

Jr 
Roget.  Anthony  J 
Romlnger  John  D. 
Rosaluk.  Warren  J 
Rose.  Eugene  A  .  Ill 
Roseman.  Stepiien  R 
Ross.  Ralph  R  .  Jr. 
Roulston,  John  A, 
Rowell,  William  W 
Ruffing,  Richard  E. 
Runnlon.  Jerome  F. 
Rusinak,  Vincent  R  , 

Jr. 
Russell.  Patrick  C. 
Russell.  WUllam  C 
Ryder.  John  L. 
Sallee.  Robert  J, 
Sanantonlo,  Ralph  C  . 

Jr, 
Sisz.  WUllam  L 
Saunders.  Jack  D. 
Sawyer.  Wallace  B    Jr 
Schenk.  Donald 
Schmidt.  Philip  M. 
Schmidt.  Stephen  S 
Schober.  Wayne  R 
Schroeder,  John  B 
Schuder.  Raymond  G 
Schultz.  Warren  M  . 

Jr 
Schwengels.  Forrest 

V  .II 
Scevers.  James  3. 


Sclferl   Charles  W 
Sharp.  Michael  W 
Shattuck.  Julian  W. 
Shepherd.  WUllam  G 
Shuey,  Gregory  N 
Shumway.  Robert  A  , 

Jr. 
Sleelrled.  Robert  B. 
Slevers.  Richard  B 
Slgafixis.  Walter  H  , 

III 
Slndle.  Roger  A 
Singer.  Edmund  J 
Smith.  Hal  C  .  II 
Smith.  Joseph  W. 
Smith.  Karl  H.  S. 
Smith.  Richard  H 
Smith.  Richard  H 
Sorensen.  Roger  W. 
Sotak.  Michael  A. 
Squler,  Craig  C 
Staley.  Robert  S  .  II 
Starkey.  Richard  N 
StelUng,  Carl  H  .  Jr. 
Stephens.  Dale  F. 
Stevens.  Benjamin  C 
Stevenson,  Michael  G, 
Stewart.  David  A. 
Stewart.  Duncan  B 
Stewart.  Kenneth  M. 
Stidmon.  Zackary. 
oiler.  Robert  ,\. 
•Stltzer.  Phillip  L. 
Stockton,  Charles  R. 
Stodlck.  Leroy  D. 
Stnkes.  Ronald  H. 
Strickland.  Jack  L. 
Strobel.  David  J 
Stubbs.  Rodney  E 
SuiUvan.  Gerard  R 
Sullivan.  John  R  L 
Sullivan,  John  V 
Sullivan,  Troy  L    II. 
Sutton,  Donald  .\ 
Swinger.  Kenton  .V 
Swanson.  John  P 
Swedberg.  Chad  L. 
Tacey.  Gary  R. 
Talbi.  Paul  E. 
Tanaka.  Milton  K. 
Taverney.  Tliomas 
Taylor.  William  W  .  Jr. 
Tcdor.  John  B, 
Teeter.  Gary  W. 
Tcich.  Richard  .1    -Ir 
TcmpUn.  Ralph  J. 
Terry,  James  G. 
Thomas.  Edwin  .A. 
Thoma:s.  James  W..  Jr. 
Tl-iomas,  Michael  R. 
Thompson.  Gene  S. 
Thompson.  James  E. 


Thomson.  Stephen  W. 
Thomson.  Stuart  W. 
Thorburn.  David  E. 
Thrapp.  Stephen  R. 
rhro*er,  Michael  B 
nuirston,  William  H  , 

III. 
1  clienor.  Charles  K. 
Tool,  Jonathan  A. 
Torreano.  M.irk  .•\, 
Towt,  Howard  C. 
nirrhlck.  Wiili.ini  .-V. 
nhl«,  WUlls  G, 
V,iU,  Thomas  M. 
\atiamerongen. 

WUllam  G. 

V  iiKlekamp,  John  W. 

V  irhall,  Gregory. 
V.csek.  Gary  R. 
Vazquez.  Alfonso,  III. 
Vfteto.  Benny  M 
Vlhel.  RUii.ird  S. 
Vorls.  Russel  E. 
Vorwnld.  David  M  J 
Wagner.  Gordon  F..  Jr. 
Wagner.  Michael  J. 
Walilron    Philip  K 
Walker.  Uus^ell  C 
Wallace.  Martin  M 
Walsh,  Willi. iin  J 
Watkins.  John  J  ,  Jr, 
Waller.  Georso  G. 
Webb.  J.a  k  13 
Welshaar.  Henry  A 
Welsh.  John  R  .  Jr, 
Wentzel.  Eric  P. 
West.  James  D 
Wevodau.  Frederick  H  . 

Jr 

Wiiittenbcrg.  Karl  P. 

Wier/baiiowskl.  Theo- 
dore J 

Wiggins.  J, lines  V 

Wiles  Rouer  L 

Wilhelin.  KeniU'tii  L. 

Williams,  Robert  T. 

Willis.  Robert  H 

Wil.-on.  Hubert  J     Jr 

Wilson.  Wayne  O 

WiiKlham,  Donald  R. 

Wise,  Francis  C 

Wood.  William  B 

WoodsKlc.  Berlr.im  J, 

Worrell.  RowKuid  H.. 
Ill 

W\  iiLM.irrl,  GeraUl  F 

V  ,iri,iinoLo,  Walter  M. 

Y-.s   fh.irles  J  ,  II, 

Z.ig/cbski.  Kenneth  I' 

Zaiibcr,  Glenn  R 

Zubrod.  Terry. 

ZyroU.  Thomas  C 


The  following  midshipman.  US.  Nav.U 
.Academy,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  A\t 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  cl- 
Icctlve  upon  his  graduation,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8284,  title  10.  United  States 
CDde,  Date  of  rank  to  be  deternilned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Blank,  Richard  A. 

The  following  cadets,  US,  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  lltle  10,  United 
States  Code  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 


.Adam,  George  F  ,  Jr 
.^Uemose,  James  L 
Bayer,  John  P  .  Jr, 
Brown  Robert  M,,  II 
BroyhiU,  Ted  K 
Burns,  Robert  A. 
Cuiran.  WUllam  M 
Dauth,  Michael  .\ 
Davis,  Louis  S 
Dlencs,  Nicholas  S, 
Donohue,  Stephen  P 


Havey,  Mlchasl  E. 
Hiatt,  Victor  E 
Hobbs,  Edmund  R 
Hribllt.  Fred?ric  H, 
Mase,  Roy  W. 
Miller.  William  S 
Murray.  Malcolm  M. 
Newionie,  Earl  E. 
Robertson.  Lewis  H. 
Sands,  Arthur  C, 
Swan.  Peter  A. 
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East  Cleveland  Is  Responding  to 
Challenge  of  Urban  Change 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF     OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  East 
Cleveland,  a  municipality  in  my  22d 
Ohio  Congrcs-sional  District,  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  at 
the  local  level  with  a  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral help,  to  meet  problems  which  are 
being  experienced  in  urban  areas  all  over 
the  Nation. 

The  story  of  East  Cleveland  was  vividly 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  by  An- 
thony Ripley  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Simday,  April  7,  1968.  Be- 
lieving my  colleagues  will  be  interested, 
I  include  the  article  which  follows: 
East  Cleveland  Is  Respondi.nx  to  Challenge 
OF  Urban  change 
I  By   Anthony   Ripley) 

East  CLEVEL.^ND.  Ohio. — This  aging  suburb 
of  43,000  crammed  into  a  three-square-mile 
area  has  become  a  testing  ground  for  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of   urban   change. 

Once  only  a  toll  stop  on  the  road  from 
Cleveland  to  Euclid,  Ohio,  and  later  the  site 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller's  summer  home.  East 
Cleveland  is   undergoing  dramatic  change. 

In  1960.  it  had  a  2.8  percent  Negro  popu- 
lation Today  the  percentage  is  38.8.  Few 
white  families  are  moving  to  East  Cleveland. 

Ten  years  ago.  65  per  cent  of  its  white  resi- 
dents were  retired.  Today  the  figure  is  only 
15  per  cent. 

With  this  change  have  come  heavy  pres- 
sures on  city  services  and  conversion  of  a 
nui.nber  of  time-worn  houses  from  the  set- 
tled ways  of  retirees  to  the  pounding  of 
young,  growing  families.  The  shock  of  this 
new  wave  of  children  extends  through  the 
.school  system. 

East  Cleveland  has  not  tried  to  hold  back 
the  Negro  tide.  Instead,  suburban  officials 
say  they  are  determined  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge It  presents. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
ini-sEion  on  Civil  Disorders  notes  an  "unwill- 
ingness or  inability  of  local  government  to 
respond"  to  problems  brought  on  by  high 
concentrations  of  low-income  Negro  families. 

C  APACITY    TO    RESPOND 

East  Cleveland  has  such  a  high  concentra- 
tion. It  also  has  a  capacity  to  respond:  a 
low  tax  rate,  a  city  government  generally  re- 
garded as  progressive,  a  manageable  size  and 
a  demonstrated  sense  ai  urgency. 

Its  responses  thus  far  read  like  a  list  of 
rr<;oiiimendations  for  action  by  the  riot  com- 
mission City  officials  have  increased  services 
and  begun  a  series  ol  immediate  action  pro- 
.grams  with  citizen  participation. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  suburb  a  place 
where  slums  will  be  prevented  and  both 
■ivhites  and  Negroes  will  be  eager  to  move  In. 

Dr.  John  B.  Turner,  dean  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Sciences  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  was  one  of  the  first  Ne- 
groes t )  move  into  a  white  neighborhood  in 
East  Cleveland.  He  is  a  member  of  the  five- 
man  city  commission. 

"It  is  a  fascinating  experiment — an  im- 
IHjrtant  one  for  all  of  us."  he  said. 

Tl'.e  raw  material  for  the  experiment  is  a 
suburb  that  travelers  hardly  notice  as  they 


drive  east  on  Euclid  Avenue  20  minutes  from 
Cleveland's  downtown  Public  Square.  It 
could  be  Just  another  anonymous  extension 
of  older  East  Side  neighborhoods,  with  many 
of  the  double-decked  two-family  wooden 
houses  that  are  almost  a  Cleveland  land- 
mark. 

Home  prices  in  the  suburb  start  alxiut 
$10,000.  That  can  buy  half  a  iwo-family 
house  50  years  old  on  a  35-by-90-loot  lot. 
These  are  potential  slums 

L'PPER-INCOME    HOMES 

Most  houses  were  built  Ijetween  1900  and 
1930,  but  there  is  a  .small  subdivision  of 
upper-income  homes  built  since  World  War 
II  and  some  huge  slate-roofed  brick  houses 
built  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.  in  the 
nineteen-thirtles.  Both  are  near  the  woc^ded 
180-acre  Forest  Hill  Park,  which  the  Rocke- 
feller family  donated  to  the  city.  Prices 
range  up  to  $75,000. 

Several  high-rise  apartment  buildings  and 
garden  apartments  have  risen  since  the  war. 
They  are  an  attempt  to  expand  the  city's 
tax  base,  which  has  only  a  scattering  of  in- 
dustry besides  the  General  Electric  Corpo- 
ration's Nela  Park  complex,  heiidquarters  of 
its  lamp  division. 

Grant  T.  Apthorp  was  finance  director  In 
East  Cleveland  for  40  years  when  he  took 
over  as  city  manager  in  1961.  One  of  his 
first  actions  was  to  announce  at  a  Klwanis 
Club  meeting  that  the  city  was  changing 
racially  and  services  would  have  to  lie 
stepped  up  immediately. 

Since  then,  street  lighting  has  been  mod- 
ernized and  doubled.  A  housing  code  en- 
forcement program  was  started  and  ex- 
panded with  an  $825,000  Federal  grant  It 
will  include  resurfacing  almost  every  street 
in  the  city.  The  pace  of  sidewalk  and  curb 
repair  and   tree  planting   has  accelerated. 

The  city's  twlce-a-week  garbage  and  rub- 
bish pickup  was  extended  to  offer  free  service 
to  all  merchants. 

But  Mr.  Apthorp  and  the  city  commission 
agreed  more  should  be  done. 

Last  May  they  asked  Arthur  D  Little,  Inc  , 
a  management  concern  in  Cambridge.  Mass  . 
to  design  a  major  program  with  three  alms: 
to  maintain  a  racially  integrated  city,  to  Im- 
prove services  and  to  build  community  lead- 
ership. Both  Negro  and  white  leaders  a.sked 
for  the  study. 

SURVEY    OF    CITY 

The  company  immediately  began  a  survey, 
with  250  residents  helping  sample  25  per  cent 
of  the  city.  Within  two  months  it  suggested 
a  number  of  steps  in  a  IGl-page  report. 
Among  them  were  these: 

A  Community  Renewal  Program.  It  is  now 
under  way  with  a  $150,000  Federal  grant  to 
examine  needs  and  develop  goals  and  .^et  an 
action  plan  for  the  future.  Such  studies  gen- 
erally take  two  years.  East  Cleveland  hopes 
to  have  it  done  in  six  months. 

Urban  renewal  for  a  blighted  commercial 
strip.  Washington  would  not  fund  a  $265,000 
survey  and  planning  application  that  is  the 
first  step  in  Federal  urban  renewal  programs. 
The  city  hired  architects  at  $50,000  to  de- 
velop an  immediate  plan. 

Neighborhood  Workshop  Procram.  Three 
workshops  are  operating  and  paid  for  by  part 
of  the  code  enforcement  grant.  Their  aim  is 
to  involve  resident's  in  planning  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Program,  to  handle  neigh- 
borhood complaints  and  increase  contacts 
between  whites  and  Negroes  at  all  economic 
levels.  Among  topics  they  study  are  city 
health  and  welfare  programs,  recreation  and 
Job  training. 

A  planning  study  for  better  schools.  The 
East  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  which  is 


separate  from  city  government,  has  an  $18,- 
000  contract  with  the  Little  concern  lor  such 
a  study. 

On  April  13.  the  suburb  is  holding  Easter 
egg  rolls  in  the  jiarks  as  neighborhood  mixers. 
On  April  20  It  plans  a  cltywlde  citizens  con- 
vention, yrrowing  out  of  workshops  On  May 
26,  a  cltywide  open  house  is  [jlanned.  Private 
homes  m  all  price  ranges  will  be  open  lor 
ivU  to  \  Isit. 
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HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
13,  1968.  there  were  placed  in  the  Record, 
on  page  6367,  portions  of  recent  sta- 
tistics prepared  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  jjurporting  to  show  the 
lirofits  of  privately  owned  electric  utility 
companies.  In  i)art,  this  material  cast 
the  distinct  but  quite  erroneous  impres- 
.sion  that  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Util- 
ity Commis.sion  allows  electric  companies 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
to  reap  unconscionable  "overcharges" 
from  their  consumers. 

An  article  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  March  17.  1968.  repeated 
these  accusations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article  be  printed  at  this 
l)oint  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fici'RES    FOR     1966    Released:     Philadelihia 

Electric  Overbills  for   $13   Million 

I  By  Jerome  S.  Cahill ) 

Wa.shington.  March  16. — Statistics  just 
released  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
suggest  that  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
overcharged  its  customers  even  more  in  1966 
than  the  previous  year,  according  to  .Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf  ( D..  Mont,  i , 

Metcalf.  a  champion  of  stricter  .State  and 
Federal  reeulation  of  the  privately  owned 
jjower  companies,  created  a  stir  last  fall  when 
lie  unveiled  Federal  data  indicating  Phila- 
delphia Electric  enjoyed  an  "overcharge"  ■.■f 
$10.,048.000  in  1965. 

Last  week  the  Montana  Senator  was  back 
with  new  data  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission lor  the  year  1966 — showing  th.it 
Philadelphia  Electric  reaped  $13,032,000  in 
operating  income  over  and  above  the  G  per- 
cent rate  of  return  deemed  :is  equitable  by 
many  authorities. 

The  report,  which  Metcalf  entered  into  tlie 
Congressional  Record,  showed  '.hat  Philadel- 
phia Electric  had  operating  income  of  ^65.- 
888,000  m  1966,  compared  with  $62,858,000 
the  year  before. 

He  said  this  represented  a  rate  of  return 
of  7.48  percent  for  1966.  According  to  Fed- 
eral reports  here,  the  allowed  rate  of  return 
for  utilities  m  Pennsylvania  is  5,9  percent, 
established  bv  the  Public  Utility  Commissicn 
m  I960. 

Metcalf  said  Philadelphia  Electric  w.as  cme 
of  19  utilities  whose  "overcharges  '  totaled 
more  than  $10  million  in  1966.  Tlie  leader,  by 
his  computations,  was  Commonwealth  Edison 
of  Illinois.  With  an  overcharge  ol  $42.8  mil- 
lion. 
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Public  S«rvtc«  Electric  h  Oft*  of  Sew  Jersey 
ranked  ftfth  from  the  top  with  $15  4  mlUloii 
and  a  rate  of  return  of  T  27  percent. 

Metc»lf  told  the  Senate  the  proflu  of  the 
power  ti^UBUT  *"(«  "•■ortmant. '  i^At  thay 
bad  rlarea  tram  7  OS  percent  In  laoa  «o  T.44 
per  en t  In  19«« 

The  tamB^eUtMimm  ot  public  uUUty  re)rj- 
lat.i)n  wm»  racovnlsed  In  -.he  PreaidenfB 
e«-Mn  joilc  report  Im«t  month  "  the  8aii.^u>r 
said  He  noted  th»  f  jIlowInK  refrren  e  in  the 
r?pK>rt  lo  th«  public  utllUlea 

A;rbou(?h  their  c»plt<tl  co«'»  per  unit  u* 
output  have  undoubtedly  risen  '.heir  profttt 
hAve  increased  st  »n  exceptional  ra'.e 

rr.e  rPC  Aa'a  cited  by  Met<Mif  ;nd'..ated 
Uiat.  »evon  other  utUlilea  operating  lu  Penn- 
3v;v.tn:a  a. so  h;vd  )peratlng  income  well  be- 
y  iiKl  the  4  percent  r,ite 

The  companies  and  the  overcharge" 
a.<cr;bed  tti  ea<'h 

Duqueene  L-i^ht  Co.  89  3  million  Metr.>- 
poli'jin  Edl.ion.  M  3  million  Pennsylvania 
E;ec--rlc  Go  .  »4  I  mlUlon.  Pennsylvania 
Power  Co.  »1  fl  million  Pennsylvania  Power 
and  Lmht  Co  »1  «  million.  United  Ga«  Im- 
pr'>vement  Co  »576  OOO.  and  West  Penn 
Power  Co  .  »^  9  million 

OvercharBies"  by  New  Jersey  utilities.  In 
idditiun  to  Pub.ic  Service,  included  Ailaiitlc 
City  Electric  Co  .  t2  i  million.  Jersey  Central 
P  .wer  ii  LiKht.  U2  million.  New  Jersey 
Power  A  L.i.;n:,  $784,000.  and  Rockland  Elec- 
tric. «184.CX)0 

Metcalf  as.Tlbed  i  S2  5  million  overcharge 
to  the  Delmarva  Power  Sc  Light  Co.  ot  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  PresideiU.  the  chair- 
man of  tiif  Prull^ylvaI■lla  Public  Utility 
CommiiMuii.  Gt-orije  I  Bloom,  ha.s  i.ssued 
a  public  sUiU-meiit.  a.-<  a  result  of  the 
ne*s  stoiT  an.^we:  iiii<  tiie.se  Accosationi 
In  hii  statement.  Mr  Bloom  expressed 
his  reiucLance  'jj  aii^'.ver  similar  accusa- 
tions earlier  because  it  wa.s  p.ot  the  re- 
spon.^ibility  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Utility  Cumm.siiori  to  defend  the  utili- 
ties ■■  He  said 

However.  I  think  it  is  time  tor  a  complete 
statement — once  and  for  all  —  In  f-ice  of  the 
insinuation  th.it  the  state  commls«li>n  oper- 
ates ineffectively 

Mr  President.  I  ac>lc  unai.imous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Bloom  .s  statement 
be  printed  i:i  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beuiij  no  objection,   the  state- 
ment w.us  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rei  ORD.  as  follows: 
Pe.nnsylv.*nia  Plblic  UrtUTiBS  Commission 

Ch.mrman    Bloom    Re.sponos    to    Senator 

MrrcAi.i'3    Statements    Recahding     Elec- 

nUC    CHA«OES 

There  is  <ib8olutely  no  truth  to  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  unsubstiuatidied  reports  maX- 
iii(?  It  appear  that  the  PennsyUanU  Public 
Utility  Conunlseion  allows  the  electric  com- 
panies under  its  junsdicnon  to  overcharge 
their  customers 

The  newest  ot  these  rep)orts  appeared  in  a 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  story  written  by  Je- 
rome S  C.ihiU  uut  of  W^ahingtoa.  DC.  on 
March  17  co'.eruig  statements  made  to  him 
by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  ot  VIont.vi.a.  relating 
to  alleged  overcharges  based  on  misunder- 
stood Federal  Power  Commission  statistics 

Senator  Metcalf  Is  described  .is  saying  that 
eight  electric  utlUtiea  in  Pennsylvania  over- 
charged their  custLimers  in  iy66.  with  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company  supposedly 
overbUUng  some  $13  million  that  year  He 
further  Indicated  that  this  was  due  to  the 
luetfectlveneis  ot  public  utility  regulation  ' 

I  was  reluctant  to  answer  similar  accusa- 
tions earlier  because  it  was  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility 
Commission  to  defend  the  utilities    However. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  think  It  La  time  for  a  complete  statement — 
ooca  and  lor  all — tc  faoa  of  the  LnalDuatka 
UkAX  Om  ■*■(•  coaamlsaiaa  oparttem  LDaSee- 

uvely 

wnu*  It  )■  not  a?  porpoM  to  defMad  pnt>- 
11c  utiUtMa.  M  I  said.  It  M  my  purpaa*  to 
potnt  <Mt  ti>M  tb*  Publtc  UtUity  Commla- 
slon  of  PeniuiylvanlA  ka  ad  minis  taring  Ita  n- 
apunalblUty  in  accordance  with  the  law.  and 
tJM  electric  coni)>atUe«  in  U»  state  are  not 
tjelnK  ;KTniltted  to  oUect  overcliargea  as 
claimed   by   .Senator   Ueu^alf 

The  rale  of  return  to  Uie  electric  utilities 
La  f.ur  and  reaflonable.  .ind  carnlnKs  are  not 
exce.sslve  despite  Senator  Meti-alfs  distorted 
view  ria.sed  entirely  "n  FPC  stiillsllcs-  not 
s'.iie  retfiilatorv  c.  immlialon  datii 

On  tho  con'rHrv  the  state's  electric  In- 
dustry baa  r<>diiced  the  .iniiual  bills  of  .-on- 
siimers  by  some  »44  million  since  19fl0  Theee 
reductions  were  made  by  the  co<)p>«Tatlve  ef- 
forts of  the  industrv  and  the  Public  Utility 
Comml.s8li>n  aa  result  <>f  i-onunued  studies 
of  (luarterlv  refxrt*  tiie  companies  .ire  re- 
quired to  Qle. 

The  overcharge  contentions  stem  chiefly 
from  inlslnterpretAtlon  of  the  statistics  com- 
piled annually  bv  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission rrom  rep<irts  submlttixl  bv  electric 
uulities  MinniKhout  the  C  .S  It  should  tje 
noted  that  PPC  which  'mpiles  the  data  for 
informational  pur^ioses  iilv  has  ■urisdlc- 
tlon  over  wholes. lU-  ri'<-s.  not  retail  rates 
dealt   with    by    the   PUC 

The  FPC  rep'xrt  for  11(^6  iiotea  that  Its  re- 
view of  rates  of  return  is  rmt  interided  .ts  an 
evaluation  ot  the  reaaoiiaolcnejiB  of  ajiy  elec- 
tric utility  eaniinirs  under  .tppllcable  slate 
resrUiSlory  st-indiirds 

FPCs  methxl  >f  .-a.lculauni?  rate  of  return 
v.ines  widely  and  sn?ninc»nUy  Irom  methods 
of  evauiauon  utilized  by  st«ite  reiculatory 
commiaelons  The  methods  als»j  differ  dis- 
tinctly from  state  to  ijtate 

riince  such  sharp  distinctions  exist  between 
PPCs  rate  computations  and  thi«e  in  Penn- 
avlvania  and  elsewhere,  no  .locurale  i-onclu- 
sions  as  to  rate  "t  return  c.in  -or  .should  — 
be  drawn  from  the  federal  aitencys  data 
without  ciirisideratlon  o;  ev  iiluatlons  u.sed  by 
the  respective  st-ite  or  states 

The  return  to  tiie  majority  >f  the  power 
companies — b.taed  on  'he  :air-value-ot-plant 
formula  prescribed  by  law  m  this  state- 
runs  slightly  l)elow  or  slli?htly  .il>)ve  .six  pa- 
cent  Senau>r  Metcalf.  however  -ame  up  with 
a  7  48  per  cent  .-eiurn  tor  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric by  following  PPC  s  -ompletely  different 
method  of  calculation. 

At  best,  the  claimed  overcharges  would 
have  to  be  baaed  on  only  the  average  de- 
preciated original  cost  of  the  plant  for  the 
yeflr  1966  In  line  with  the  basic  factor  used 
by  FPC  This,  of  course,  Ignores  entirely  the 
fair  return  on  the  fair  vajue  of  the  used  luid 
useful  utility  plant— the  basis  on  which  rales 
are  ad]udlcated  by  law  m  this  state 

In  ixrlving  at  fair  value,  the  PUC  must 
consider  other  measures,  such  .is  trended  de- 
precuted  original  cost,  depreciated  reproduc- 
tion cost  and  the  cost  of  capital. 

The  PPC  refKjrt  (»oinls  out  that  no  one  rate 
of  return  Is  universally  applicable,  but  the 
allowable  rate  of  return  will  differ  fri»m  one 
company  to  another  and  among  different 
Jurisdictions.  Thus,  it  appears  that  .-ienaior 
Metcjilf  either  did  not  read  this  sei.tion  or 
chose  to  Ignore  it 

Consideration  given  each  company  for  Its 
cost  ot  capital  will  vary  according  to  tiie  com- 
pany's capital  structure  and  lU  historic  and 
present  cost  of  capital.  Therefore.  Uie  Penn- 
sylvania PUC  makes  It  clear  that  the  FPC 
report  Is  not  intended  to  be  used  for  compari- 
son bai>ed  upon  .any  assumed  or  hxed  rai«  oi 
return. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Senator 
Metcalf  himself  said  in  testimony  on  July  26, 
1967.  before  the  New  'Vork  Stale  Conslliu- 
tlonal  Convention  s  Committee  on  Economic 
Development,   that   perhaps   a   7   to   7' i    per 
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cent  return  could  be  established  by  utilities 
aa  a  proper  basis. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  traditional  6  per 
cent  return,  reached  by  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  daclaloca  oi  stats  bum!  federal 
courts  In  a  long  line  of  precedent.  Is  '  per- 
hat»  inadequate  In  tJlese  present  days  of  de- 
veloping high  interest  rates  " 

In  that  connection.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
ml.sslun  recently  found  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company.  In  a  nation- 
wide rate  case,  entitled  to  a  7  to  7',,  per  cent 
rate  of  return  on  an  arerage  net  Investment 
I  depreciated   original   osti    rate   base 

I  w.Tuld  .ilso  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tor Metcalf  find  other  critics  of  power  rates, 
that  the  PUC's  close  scrutiny  of  electric 
utility  quarterly  report  earnings  Is  a  solid 
sAleguard  against  excessive  returns.  It  has 
also  been  resp»)nslble  lor  the  multl-mllllon- 
doUar  ral«  reduclluus  by  electric  utilities  In 
recent  years 

These  quarterly  reports  bring  to  mind  one 
other  elarlng  misconception  growing  out  of 
the  FPCs  statistical  report.  Ths  news  ac- 
count quoting  Metcalf  said  that,  according 
to  ffderal  reports,  the  allowed  rate  of  return 
l,.r  utilities  in  Pennsylvania  Is  5  9  i>er  cent, 
established  by  the  PUC  In  1960. 

That  return  was  found  after  a  formal  rate 
case  affecting  a  single  company.  There  slm- 
plv  IS  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  rate  ut  return 
at  a  fixed  lime  In  the  i)afit.  blanketing  .ill 
electric  utilities  Hie  return  of  any  public 
utility  changes  u[)  >t  down  In  line  with  cir- 
.umstances  iitfectmg  Its  particular  operalln-j 
picture  at  a  given  time  This  Is  why  we  make 
the  C|Uarterly  report  studies. 

In  view  of  these  misunderstandings.  I 
have  asked  that  tiie  Federal  Power  Comml.s- 
slon  consider  revisions  In  the  format  of  Its 
report  to  make  it  more  readily  understand- 
able for  accuracv  <  f  interpretation.  I've  also 
asked  it  to  emphasize  the  differences  in  the 
methods  .if  .irrivif.g  at  rate  base  .md  a  fair 
i..tf  >'f  return. 

It  Is  my  hope  that,  in  the  future,  any 
.stuUv  of  the  FPC  .statistics  be  made  In  con- 
text with  applicable  rate-making  standards 
of  slate  regulatory  commissions.  In  that  re- 
gard. I  urge  anyone  contemplating  use  ot 
the  FPC  report  to  call  on  us  for  explanation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  PUC's  relation  with  it 
to  end  wholly  erroneous,  misguided  and 
utterly  false  Impressions. 


Your   Opinion,   Please 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

<-r    MICHIGAN 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  22.  1968 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
conducted  a  mail  i)oll  of  my  constituents 
111  tiie  Second  Concre.s.sional  District  ol 
Michiitan  Over  L'^.OOO  per.'^ons  re.-^pondcd 
and  Rave  me  the  benefit  of  their  views  of 
15  vital  issues.  I  am  delighted  with  this 
response  and  eiicouraned  that  so  many 
citizens  would  take  the  time  to  make 
liu'ir  voices  heard  in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  the  entire  membership  aware  ot 
thr  re.-ults  of  this  survey: 

Yoi'B   Opinion.    Please 
..-iesund   annual   questionnaire   results,   Sec- 

■  nvl    District    (,i    Michigan,    by    Marvin    L, 

i:m  h.  Member  of  Congress) 

I  Results  in   percent  I 

1  Realizing  that  the  war  raises  many  com- 
plex questions  and  problems,  which  of  the 
following  general  courses  of  action  do  you 
favor  In  Vietnam? 


April  J  J,  1968 

a.   Continue  present  policy 7 

b    Immediate   withdrawal 23 

c.  Gratluai  deescalatlon  and  gradual  with- 
drawal      34 

li.  .Step  up  military  effort 31 

2.  Would  you  iBvor  neutralization  of 
Southeast  Asia  hy  major  world  powers? 

Yes  49 

No 28 

No  opinion 23 

3.  Do  you  favor  foreign  travel  restrictions 
as  a  means  of  lessening  our  balance  of  ixiy- 
inents  deficit? 

Yes    30 

.N'o  opinion 7 

4  Do  you  think  the  Government  has  done 
enough  to  avoid  riots  in  our  cities? 

Yes   13 

No 78 

.N'o  opinion y 

5.  Should  Conercss  extend  financial  aid  to 
local  law-enforcement  agencies  for  such 
thlnits  as  tralnina:  and  equipment? 

Yes    53 

No 38 

No  opinion u 

6.  Do  you  fa\or  lepisl.itlon  to  control  mail 
order  gun  sales? 

Yes 70 

No 26 

No  opinion 4 

7.  .Should  Congress  adopt  stricter  penalties 
for  those  who  deal  in  lUeiial  drugs? 

Yes    83 

No 12 

No  rpinlon 5 

8  Would  you  lavor  an  expansion  of  private 
industry  involvement  in  programs  to  train 
the  unemployed  fur  Jobs.' 

Yes    89 

No   6 

No  opinion 5 

it  Sliould  Congress  pass  a  housing  program 
which  would  eiicouraite  home  ownership  by 
low  income  families  through  private  and 
nonproht  airency  participation? 

Yes    63 

No   24 

No  opinion 13 

10.  Do  you  lavor  a  national  program  to  pro- 
vide heaJth  services  for  young  children  of 
needy  f ainiUes  > 

Yes    62 

No 30 

No  opinion 8 

11.  Should  Congress  [irovlde  financial  aids 
so  that  all  qualitied.  needy  .students  could 
attend  college,' 

Yes   52 

No      ,      .    40 

No  opinion 8 

12.  Do  you  favor  collective  bargaining  for 
farmers? 

Yes   37 

No 37 

No  opinion 26 

13.  Should  future  f.irm  legislation  place 
greater  emphasis  on  supply  and  demand  rath- 
er than  Uovernmeiit  control? 

Yes   77 

No 9 

No  opinion 14 

14.  Do  you  favor  an  income  t.ix  increase  as 
rt commended  by  the  President? 

Ves    -. 20 

No     75 

No  opinion 5 

15.  Do  you  think  the  President  and  the 
Congress  liave  done  an  adequate  job  of  es- 
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tablishing   spending   priorities   in   a   time   of 
war  ? 

Yes   n 

No     75 

No  opinion 14 
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Arson  in  Washington 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGIXIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI  I  ED  .-TA1  ES 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W.st  VirL'inia.  Mr. 
President,  m  accordance  with  tlio  order 
previously  entered.  I  .submit  for  iinntinR 
in  the  Exten.sions  of  Remarks  the  arti- 
cles I'clatina  10  arson  in  Washington. 

There  beins  no  ob.ipction.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC)   Evening  si.ir. 

Apr.  22.  19681 
Arsonists  Set  Three  of  Five  Blazes.  OrnERs 

Probed:   li  <t  10  Bi-rned  Out.  Warehoi-sks 

AND   .Apartment  Hit 

(By  Wixxiy  West  I 

The  District's  criminal  arson  squad  i.nd 
fire  officials  were  Investieatlng  live  lires  in 
the  city  yesterday  and  early  today— three  ol 
them  arson  cases  and  the  other  two  .sus- 
pected as  such. 

In  a  sixth  fire,  of  undetermined  origin, 
early  yesterday,  three  persons  were  injured 
when  they  were  forced  to  leap  Irom  upper 
floors  of  a  4th  Street  NW  rooming  iiou-se. 
One  man  was  hospitalized.  The  most  recent 
blaze,  at  5  o'clock  this  morning,  destroyed 
a  three-story  brick  building  at  2008  14th  St. 
NW,  and  firemen  rescued  five  jier.sons  from 
apartments  on  the  second  and  third  lloors. 
There  apparently  were  no  injuries. 

The  Federated  5  ^  lOi'  .Store,  occujjying  the 
ground  floor,  was  burned  our.  Firemen  bat- 
tled for  nearly  three  liours  to  bring  the  blaze 
under  control.  The  store  liad  been  looted 
during  the  riots  that  erupted  early  this 
month  in  the  same  urea. 

VOUTHS     seen     fleeing 

District  Fire  Capt.  Robert  Gourlay  said 
the  fire  was  definitely  arson.  He  said  several 
youths  were  seen  fleeing  from  the  area  shortly 
before  the  fire  was  reported. 

City  housing  inspectors  declared  the  lour 
apartments  in  the  building  unsafe  for  occu- 
pancy as  firemen  were  wetting  down  the 
ruins.  The  rear  of  the  building  caved  in  dur- 
ing the  fire. 

Extensive  damage  was  reported  l.ist  night 
when  fire  engulfed  a  warehouse  at  1321  7th 
St.  NW,  another  area  severely  In:  during  the 
riots. 

Police  said  the  blaze,  reported  about  9 
p.m..  was  set.  apparently  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  which  houses  the  Acme  .Stove  Co. 
and  H.  Colman  &  Sons  Hardware. 

About  20  minutes  before  the  lire  was  dis- 
covered, police  said  a  window  had  been 
smashed  at  a  carry-out  several  doors  away 

FCRNITl'RE     STORE     FIRE 

-Arson  also  is  suspected  in  a  small  fire  at 
1:20  a.m.  .today  at  the  Giant  Sales  Furni- 
ture store.  1243  H  St.  NE.  Police  said  burglars 
apparently  entered  the  store  b-  cutting  n  hole 
in  a  rear  wall  of  the  store  and  that  witnesses 
saw  a  car  leaving  the  area  at  u  high  speed 
shortly  before  the  fire. 

A  fire  in, a  barber  shop  at  5571  Central  Ave. 
SE.  apparently  set  early  this  morning  to 
cover  a  burglary  attempt,  caused  moderate 
damage  when  the  seats  of  two  barber  chairs 
were  slit  and  the  stuflings  set  afire. 

Inez  Ballard,   the  owner,   told  police  that 


,'ometime  between  10  p.m.  Saturday  and  1 
a.m.  tod.iy.  when  the  blaze  was  discovered, 
a  i)ortable  television  set,  radio,  electric  clip- 
jjcrs  and  <'ther  barber  equipment  were  stolen 
from  the  shrp.  .\  rear  do<;r  lock  liad  been 
forced. 

A  vacant  :ipariniOut  was  burned  out.  .:n 
adjacent  carryout  and  a  previously  not- 
burned  liquor  store  were  diuiiaged  \esterday 
in  a  Northeast  fire.  The  lire  marshal's  office 
said  the  nro  was  set. 

r.L.\ZE  SPREADS 

(3'hp  fire  sjjrciid  from  the  apartment  .it 
1CU7'  .  KenllWf.rth  Ave  NE  to  Georgia's  Car- 
ryout at  1617  and  then  10  the  debris  ul  Kenil- 
worlh  Liquors  at  1615  Kenilworth.  Firemen 
li-iught  the  blaze,  reported  sliortly  i.Iler  'J  -JU 
p  in.,  lor  more  than  an  hour. 

Th.e  fire  .Marled  m  the  ai)artnu>nt.  v.hich 
suilored   major  damage,   lire   oilicials   .said. 

The  lire  early  yesterday  morning  at  the 
rooming  house  at  1722  4th  St  NW  aijpareiii- 
ly  started  in  an  unoccupied  hrst-llour  rear 
room  and  quickly  spread  up  a  stairwell  to 
the  second  lloor.  where  several  rooms  were 
d.anaged.  and  into  ilie  basement.  It  was  dis- 
(  overcd  at  about  ;i:40  a  in. 

Willi. im  Hargrove.  113.  was  reported  in  satis- 
lactory  condition  :;t  the  Washinglfjii  Hos- 
I'ltal  Center  today.  ;  ulfenng  irom  possible  lup 
iractiires  .-ust.uned  when  lie  was  forced  to 
Icajj  Irom  a  second  llo(<r  window. 
<  G.iU  Brooks.  18.  who  also  jumped  Irom  a 
second  lloor  window,  and  Cecelia  Woodland. 
49,  who  leaped  irom  n  lirst-lloor  wiiidow.  were 
irealcd  lor  cuts  at  the  lio.spital  center. 

C.iuse  ol  the  blaze  Is  being  invcstiitatcd. 

I  From  the  Washington   (DC.)   f:venin2  Star. 

Apr    16,  19681 

Stores   May    Burn   Again,   Barry   Tllls    Bar 

Group 

(By  John  F'ialka) 

Th.o  director  of  program  operations  for 
Pride,  Inc..  said  yesterday  that  businesses 
destroyed  during  the  noting  v.tII  be  burned 
again  if  they  are  rebuilt  without  giving 
economic   control    to   the   Negro   community, 

Marion  Barry,  wearing  his  green  Pride 
J.icket.  declared  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  that  it  no  longer  will  be 
'business  as  usual"  lor  white  businessmen 
in  areas  such  as  14th  Street  NW. 

"These  things  weren't  burned  down  as  a 
result  ol  a  natural  disaster  like  a  liurri- 
cane,"  said  Barry 

■  If  they're  built  back  the  same  way.  they 
are  going  to  be   burned  again."  he  added. 
rules  for   acceptance 

He  suggester  that  wliite  businessmen  who 
want  to  be  accepted  in  the  "black  commu- 
nity" should  rebuild  on  a  partnership  basis, 
giving  control  of  51  jjercent  ol  their  business 
to  Negroes. 

A  portion  ul  the  prohus  from  such  :<n 
operation  also  would  have  10  be  earmarked 
fur  the  community,  such  as  l.;.r  ijro-.idini: 
more  recreation  facilities,  the  Pride  leader 
said. 

Barry  complained  that  many  studies  of 
the  Negro  community,  such  as  the  one  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders,  were  wrong  because  the  Negroes 
interviewed  iiad  "run  game"  wii.h  the  peo- 
ple who  were  studying  them 

That  means  to  tell  the  white  sociologist 
aitd  v.-hite  ;,>lanners  what  '..hey  want  10  he.ir 
and  1:101  what  we  feel,"  said  Barry, 

He  said  the  basic  cause  of  urban  disorders 
is  not  while  racism  but  "economic  insecurity 
in  the  black  community." 

The  .shopping  area  of  14th  Street  NW  that 
was  liciiMly  di-.m.iged  during  the  riots.  Barry 
said,  was  a  place  wiiere  shoppers  could  "walk 
up  and  cio.vn  the  street  and  get  shoddy 
goods," 

.Any  urb.m  phinning  to  rebuild  the  area, 
he  said,  should  include  better  stores,  and 
a  greater  dr  jjcrsion   ul   liquor  stores.   "Some 
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IntprMctlarvg    up    *.hfre   have   a    liquor   store 
nn  each  corner 

NO    GtM«*NTrE 

Asked  by  an  attorney  whether  a  bu«lne««- 
mu.x\  who  compiled  with  hl»  rulea  could  put 
a  *l^<^l  brother  sign  •'>n  his  window.  Barry 
replied 

I  r-ant  (jiiarantee  anything  because  I'm 
not  doing  the  burning,  so  I  don  t  know  '  He 
added  that  a  business  that  was  communlty- 
contmlled  wnuld  be  mure  likely  to  avoid 
damage  in   any   future  disturbance. 

Rot>ert  Jackson,  legal  co<irdlnat<ir  of  Pride, 
s.ild  about  8  percent  of  the  dudes"  who 
work  for  the  irganlzatlon  were  arrested  dur- 
:ng  the  riot 

Mo«t  of  the  arrests  iKrcurred  he  said,  be- 
-.usse  thfv  just  hadn't  heard  about  the 
L-urtew  Pride  has  about  1.200  youths  on  Ita 
payroll. 

:Fr'.m   the  Washington     DC  i    Evening  Star. 

Apr    18.   li*6»l 
K'.fR  PWfSH  FTRf.s  .Srr  in  Dismirr     Oftr.  Man 

Dies      Iw^.  Othkr  Hi  A/fS  Eai  pt  Af-rFR    Vs- 

RFST    IN    Rl^T-TORN    AKrA 

I  By  Walter  Gold  .vnd  William  Delaueyi 

SLx  flres  of  auspicious  origin — lour  of  them 
listed  .*«  .irs.in  erupted  yesterday  and  enrly 
today  in  riot-scarred  areas  of  the  l'Uv.  claim- 
ing .It  lease  one  life,  according  to  police 

The  outbreak  of  scattered  lUes  followed  m 
afterno».)n  of  tension  aro'i.id  14th  and  U 
.Streets  NW.  the  area  wliere  the  April  5  riot 
broke  '->ut 

Diu-lng  the  arrest  of  .-v  man  on  .i  narcotics 
charge  there,  he  was  cut  on  the  hand,  touch- 
ing of  f.iise  rumors  that  he  liad  been  beaten 
to  death  by  police 

The  iurest  was  followed  wilhm  au  hour  by 
a  two-ai.irm  Ore  of  ■suspicious  origin"  at  an 
already  burned-out  clothing  store  in  the 
neighborhood 

During  the  night,  after  District  govern- 
ment ar.d  i:l\nl  rights  leaders  had  attempted 
to  i:alm  thiit  situation  by  securing  the  ar- 
rested man  s  release  on  personal  bond,  five 
other  rtres  were  -ep^rted  in  ireas  touched  by 
ttie  Uxitmg  and  arson  that  ertipted  In  tile 
city  two  weeks  ago  tonight 

REST<>CKEO,    REOPENED 

The  only  major  pre-dawn  fire  destroyed 
the  Standard  Drag  Co.  store  at  1115  H  St 
NE  which  had  restocked  and  reopened  only 
a  week  ,igo  .ilter  the  April  o  looting,  causing 
about  S200.UUO  damage 

Police  recovered  the  body  of  one  suspected 
looter  from  the  charred  building  this  morn- 
ing and  were  seeking  uiiother  who  they 
thought  they  had  heard  screaming  in  the 
flaming  store 

The  tense  situation  at  Ulh  and  U  Streets, 
followed  the  .irrebt  of  28-year-old  Kenneth 
Baggage  of  J623  I4th  St  about  12  45  p  m. 
yesterday  on  a  charge  of  violation  of  the  Uni- 
form Nart-uties  .\ct  liy  p<j6ses-..i'jn  of  illegal 
drugs. 

.As  police  scuffled  with  Bagg;\ge  on  the  slde- 
w.Uk,  he.  was  sprayed  in  the  eye  with  a  chemi- 
cal pacl&er  by  police  and  also  was  struck  in 
the  head  Police  said  U  was  a  bottle  thrown 
from  .1  crowd  that  hit  Baggage,  but  several 
witnesses  insisted  that  he  had  been  pistol 
whipped  by  the  .'.rrestmg  otHcer  One  m  m  m 
the  crowd.  J.unes  Edwards,  was  arrested  lor 
failure  to  move  on 

(LVtllS    DISTRIBITED 

Within  hours,  .liter  firemen  arrived  about 
1  49  p.m  .  to  battle  a  bl.\ze  .it  the  Lincoln 
Clothing  Store  in  the  1900  block  jf  14th 
Street,  flyers  entitled  "Racist  Cops  Strike 
.Again  "  were  being  distributed  from  the  ne;ir- 
by  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee headquarters 

The  arson  squad  t(Xlay  was  still  investi- 
gating the  origin  of  the  ftre  in  the  vacant 
clotlung  store,  which  had  been  bvirned  out 
during  the  \iolence  more  than  a   week  ago 

Groups  gathered  on  the  sidewalk  to  watch 
the  tire  and  discuss  the  arrest. 
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The  susf)ect  meanwhile  was  taken  tlrst  to 
DC  Oeneral  Hospital  where  he  received  two 
elltches  in  the  head  and  then  to  13lh  Pre- 
cinct headquarters 

RETfRNEt)     I'l    stENE 

Mf  A'ui  irrsilgiierl  .iN  ut  7  pm  before  Oen- 
era:  .Se<»l..ns  Court  Judge  Charles  W  Halleck 
and  released  in  »5  (X">o  personal  Ixind  itSRured 
by  Washington  Urt>«n  League  chief  .sterling 
Tii.^ker.  who  to.k  Uai^givge  back  'o  14th  and 
U     so  the  people  could   -ee  him 

In  the  interim  Mayor  Walter  E  Washing- 
ton—who hid  \!ilted  the  s<-ene  of  the  cloth- 
ing store  Are  held  :i  .  losed-d.xir  meeting  at 
his  office  with  Human  Relations  Commlsslon- 
■  r  Ruth  H.irru  Bates  and  about  six  witnesses 
•  '  'he  .irre^t 

.\,-cordliig  to  police  bl.ick  p.iwer  a<-tlvlsl 
.iiid  former  SNCC  leader  Stokely  Carmlchael 
t. liked  to  the  crowd  during  the  aflernix>n 

A  newsmau  observed  SNCC  workers  crank- 
ing out  copies  of  the  handbill  m  their  olllce 
and  later  distributing  them 

T)ie  handbill  accused  the  arresting  officer, 
P.  t  Anthony  Segarla.  of  ptstol-whlpplng 
Bigynge,  ind  s.ild  Segarla  and  his  partner. 
Pvt.  William  E  Larman.  fired  Indlscrlml- 
natedly  Into  the  crowd"  tliat  gathered 

Police  spokesmen  went  "U  Radio  WOL 
iibout  5  30  p  m  to  deny  the  charges,  and  said 
.1  thrown  object  caused  Baggages  injury 
No  -hots  were  llred.  police  said 

DAMACK    PI.T    AT    >2aO.UOO 

Tlie  drug  stiwe  blaze  caused  a.im.ige  esti- 
mated at  jaOO.ooO  and  destroyed  the  build- 
ing at  1115  H  St.  NE  The  store  reopened  a 
week  iigo  today  after  replacing  nearly  S15  000 
worth  of  merchandise  looted  on  .\pril  5  dur- 
ing the  noting 

At  daylight,  lucmen  and  policemen  began 
probing  the  shell  of  th»  burned-out  drug 
sttjre  At  least  two  policemen  told  The  Star 
they  were  certain  that  one  man  and  possibly 
two  were  screanvlng  Inside  the  store  a«  the 
entire  two-i'tory  structure  was  coitsumed  by 
fire 

Police  theorized  that  the  men  were  would- 
be  looters  because  officers  found  that  the 
drug  score  had  l>een  broken  Into  from  .i  rear 
service  door. 

Minutes  before  ilremen  iirrlved  at  2  42 
am.  one  policeman  heard  a  male  voice  in- 
side yell: 

"Lets  get  out  of  here,  the  roof  is  caving 
inl  " 

Police  s&ld  that  they  had  the  building 
surrounded  when  they  henrd  the  voice  but 
never  saw  anyone  come  out  It  took  more 
than  two  hours  to  bring  the  ftre  under 
c  mtrol. 

TRAFFIC     REROfTED 

One  fireman  waa  injured,  not  seriously, 
while  fighting  the  blaze  Traffic  on  H  Street 
Wius  still  tjeing  rerouted  .iway  from  the  1100 
block  during  this  mornings  rush-hour. 

The  W;<.shtngton  manager  of  the  drug  store 
Cham,  Jesse  W  Skelly.  who  .set  the  total  loee 
of  his  stock  at  SIOO.OOO  and  the  loss  of  the 
building  at  an  equal  amount  surveyed  the 
debris  and  announced' 

I  won't  spend  another  damn  dime  on  re- 
building this  place  " 

Stniidird  Drugs,  which  had  MX  stores  in 
the  Washington  area  belore  the  noting,  lost 
their  entire  branch  store  on  1 4th  Street  near 
Park  RCKvd  during  the  outbreak  The  family- 
owned  business,  ba.-<ed  in  Richmond,  oper- 
ates numerous  stores  throughout  Virginia. 

LrlTLK     DAMAGE     IN     ANOTHER 

One  of  the  other  arson  cases  during  t!ie 
night  caused  little  damage  but  itroused  the 
attention  of  Mayor  Washington  when  he  saw 
fire  trucks  .speeding  fmst  his  home  in  the  400 
block  of  T  Street  .VW,  he  said. 

Firemen  tiulckly  doused  a  small  blaze  In 
the  office  of  a  Save-More  gasoline  station  at 
11th  .-"nM  T  Streets  NW  Ftre  officials  said 
thi:t  two  gaso..ne-tllled  bottles  were  thrown 
into  the  office  shortly  aft"r  10  p  m. 

The  first  Are  bomb  failed  to  ignite,  officials 
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s.ild  Hie  unidentified  Negro  man  who  wit- 
nesses saw  throw  the  gas-filled  soft  drink 
l>)tt;»  into  the  office  returned  with  more 
gasoline  in  a  wine  bottle  and  threw  his  sec- 
ond missile,  which  set  the  office  door  in  lire. 
DUtrlct  firemen  quickly  extinguished  Uiat 
blaze 

.As  hremen  were  picking  up  their  hiwe  lines 
at  10  59  pm  a  blaze  of  ■  susplclou.t  origin." 
(jofisibly  set,  heavily  damaged  a  grrcery 
.^tore  and  several  upstairs  apartments  at  2263 
12th  St  NW.  Just  .1  few  blocks  uway  The 
stiire  previously  had  been  looted  but  not 
burned,  officials  said 

MINOR     DAMAGE     AT     RESTAIRANT 

Another  arson  case  w.ts  reported  minutes 
later  at  11:05  pm  when  someone  threw  a 
bottle  of  inll.imahle  liquid"  Into  the  R  X. 
Restaurant  at  1426  North  CaplWl  Street, 
causing  mlni)r  lire  tl.image 

As  hremen  were  bringing  the  drug  store 
fire  under  L-<>ntrol  .iround  5  am.  another 
bla/e  was  discovered  two  blocks  away  In  a 
vaoiint  hou.se  in  the  800  block  of  I3th  Street 
NE.  Other  Hremen  quickly  controlled  that 
blaze  which  offlciaLs  said  had  been  set  by  m 
.trsoni.st  in  the  first  fl<xir  of  the  abandoned 
hou.-se 

The  burned-out  H  Street  NE  drug  store 
was  covered  by  Insurance  the  firms  manager 
sviid  A  policeman  m  the  rear  of  the  building 
discovered  that  the  rear  service  door  had 
been  ripped  open 

There  is  no  question  that  whoever  wa* 
trapped  inside  had  broken  Into  the  store 
within  the  hist  few  minutes  before  the  tire  " 
said  Lt  William  O  Burchette  of  the  9th 
jireclnct. 

From  the  Washington  (DC  i    Post.  Apr    18, 
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Two-Hoia   Distvrbance:    Dope   Ca.se   .\RRt-ST 

STIRS   Uproar   at    14rn    and   U   Streets 

iBy  Carl  Bernstein  .ind  Carl  W.  Sims) 

A  narcotics  arrest  at  14th  snd  U  Streets 
nw  shortly  after  12  30  p  m.  yesterday  re- 
sulted in  a  street-comer  confrontation  be- 
tween aa  angry  crowd  of  Negroes  and  two 
white  policemen. 

Before  it  all  ended  two  hours  later,  firemen 
had  fought  ;i  two-alarm  hre  nearby,  a  spate 
of  wild  rumors  swept  the  urea,  bottles  and 
rocks  were  thrown  at  the  arresting  police- 
men, .ind  the  Student  Nonvlolt'iit  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  Issued  ,i  handbill  proclaim- 
ing     Racist  Cops  Strike   .\gain    ' 

Police  Lt.  John  E.  Burton,  who  is  investi- 
gating for  the  Police  Department,  -said  police 
Pvts.  Anthony  Segarla  and  William  Larman 
stopped  outside  a  cnrryout  shop  at  1916  14th 
St.  nw  "When  they  observed  a  fairly  large 
crowd  '  assembled  there 

Burton  said  Segarla  entered  the  shop  and 
saw  a  man  "accept  some  capsules  with  white 
powder  "  Burton  denied  claims  that  Segaria 
fi5llowed  the  man  into  the  shop  because  he 
was  carrying  a  television  .set 

Segaria  arrested  a  man  identified  as  Ku- 
gene  Baggage.  28.  on  .i  charge  of  possessing 
narcotics  .md  led  him  outside,  with  Baggage 
EtlU   carrying   the   television   set 

As  Segarla  and  Baggage  approached  the 
pol.ce  car  Burton  .said.  Baggage  "grabbed  the 
capsules  and  put  thcin  in  his  mouth  .  .  .  The 
officer  grabbed  him  around  the  neck  to  try 
to  keep  hun  from  swallowing.  Both  feil  to 
the  street  and  liad  quite  a  struggle." 

Both  Segaria  and  Baggage  tried  to  pick  up 
the  capsules,  while  Larman  got  out  of  the 
car  to  assist  Segarla.  Burton  said 

Rocks  and  bottles  were  thrown  at  the  po- 
licemen .US  Segaria  and  Baggage  struggled. 
police  said.  Baggage  was  subdued  when 
chemical  spray  was  shot  in  his  face  The 
crowd  was  held  back  ut  gunpoint  by  Larman. 

Some  time  alter  Baggage  had  been  trans- 
ported from  the  scene,  some  persons  began 
circulating  the  false  rumor  that  Baggage  had 
been  pistol-whlpped  to  the  extent  that  he 
had  been  killed. 
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thkatied    for   cuts 

Baggage,  whose  home  address  was  given 
as  2523  14th  st.  nw  ,  was  treated  at  D.C.  Gen- 
cr.U  Hospital  for  a  head  cut  that  police  said 
was  caused  by  a  rock  or  bottle  thrown  from 
the  crowd.  There  were  no  other  injuries, 
police  said. 

The  fire  at  1922  14th  .st  nw.  broke  out  at 
1  05  p.m..  25  minutes  after  the  arrest  and 
struitgle  It  burned  out  the  Interior  of  a  build- 
ing that  had  been  diunaged  by  lire  during  the 
.srr<.nd  night  of  noting  here. 

Firemen  hghtlng  the  blaze  were  not  trou- 
bled by  the  crowd  that  had  witnessed  the  ar- 
re.st  The  Fire  Department  called  in  Lt  Sam 
Wallace,  head  of  the  police  arson  squad,  to 
Investigate. 

Stokely  Carmlchael,  black  power  advocate 
and  former  national  chairman  of  SNCC, 
talked  with  many  of  the  2.')0  to  300  persons 
in  the  crowd  that  had  pathered  outside  the 
carryout  shop.  Several  liours  later,  a  hand- 
bill bearing  the  SNCC  label  w.as  p.issed  out 
reporting  lalsely  that  police  had  fired  into 
the  crowd    No  shots  were  fired,  officials  said. 

The  SNCC  handbill  :isserted  that  Baggage 
Wis  arrested  l)ecause  [ollce  s.iw  him  with  a 
television  .set  It  said  that  "a  white,  honky, 
racist  iKJliceman  creeped  up  behind  a  black 
bn.>ther  .  .  :ind  started  to  choke  him  and 
drag   him   down    the   street" 

TV     .NOT     l.NVOIVED 

Nf)ting  th,it  Bacgage  was  ctrrylng  a  tele- 
vi.sion  set,  the  handbill  said  "the  cops  as- 
sumed that  every  brother  who  owns  any  type 
of  equipment  such  xs  a  television  or  radio 
has  stolen   it  " 

And.  apparently  referring  to  the  rocks  and 
bottles  thrown  at  the  police,  the  handbill 
said  that  "the  brothers  and  sisters  tried  to 
protect  the  brother." 

Police  said  there  was  no  charge  or  Investi- 
gation in  connection  with  the  television  set. 
and  that  Baggage  was  arrested  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  alleged  possession  of  nar- 
cotics. 

The  arrest  and  fire  scenes  were  visited 
later  by  Mayor  Waller  E  Washington,  who 
t;ilked  with  several  persons  and  met  later 
with  four  of  their  representatives  who  were 
waiting  for  him  when  he  returned  to  the 
District  Building. 

The  Mayor  didn't  comment  on  his  conver- 
sations. The  discussion  with  the  persons  who 
visited  his  office  dealt  generally  with  Negro- 
white  tensiorLs  in  the  14th  Street  area  and 
with  the  problems  of  police-community  re- 
lations, an  aide  reported. 

BACK    at    station    HOUSE 

After  receiving  two  stitches  for  the  head 
cut  at  the  hospital.  Baggage  was  returned 
to  the  13th  Precinct  suction,  where  he  met 
Carmlchael  and  Sterling  Tucker,  executive 
director  of  the  Washington  Urban  League. 
Thicker  said  he  and  Carmlchael  advised  Bag- 
gage to  make  no  statements  to  police  until 
he   had   consulted   an   attorney. 

Carmlchael  posted  $25  collateral  for  James 
Edwards.  41.  no  address  listed,  who  was 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  while  Bag- 
page  was  being  .irrested.  Police  said  Edwards 
hiid  "failed  to  move  on  "  and  had  yelled  at 
the   .'irresting   officers. 

Baggage  appeared  before  Judge  Charles  W. 
Halleck  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
at  7  o'clock  last  night  and  was  released  in 
the  personal  custody  of  Tucker.  The  Judge 
set  a  $5000  personal  recognizance  bond  on 
Baggage,  for  which  the  suspect  Is  responsi- 
ble If  he  falls  to  appear  for  tnal.  He  was 
identified  in  court  as  a  waiter. 

I  From    the    Washington    iD.C.)     Post. 
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Officials  Suspect  .•\rson   in   Eight  City 

Fires:    Threats  to  Stores  Checked 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis i 

The   city's   poet-riot   uneasiness  continued 

yesterday  in  the  wake  of  eight  fires  within  a 

24-hour  period  that  police  and  fire  officials 

suspect  were  set  by  arsonists. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  police  roll  calls  yesterday  afternoon, 
precinct  patrolmen  were  given  lists  of  stores 
and  offices  to  receive  Increased  suirvelllnnce 
because  owners  reported  receiving  tele- 
phoned threats  that  their  firms  would  be 
burned. 

The  police  task  was  aggravated  by  u  spate 
of  unfounded  rumors- many  picked  up  by 
Intelligence  officers  roaming  the  strecUs— of 
inipendlng  acts  against  i:ro|)i'rty  ;it  various 
locations. 

Police  carefully  checked  the  loratioiiK  men- 
tioned in  the  rumors  and  found  all  the  areas 
calm.  But  two  policemen  were  injured  In 
arresting  a  suspected  looter  at  the  hre- 
damaged  Woolworth's  store  at  3200  14th  st. 
nv*'. 

Lt.  Gerald  L.  Kline  and  Set  Pat  Yowell  of 
the  Tenth  Precinct  were  cruising  in  the 
alley  behind  the  st^jre  about  7  15  p.m., 
they  said,  when  they  s.xw  a  man  run  out  v,ith 
an  armful  of  clothes. 

Kline  Jumped  from  the  scout  car  and 
grabbed  him.  The  suspect,  according  to  po- 
lice, pulled  a  knife  and  cut  Klines  left  arm 
badly  enough  that  it  required  14  stitches  at 
the    Washington    Haspllal    Cent.er. 

■i'owell  went  to  Klines  as.sist.uK-e  und  was 
punched  and  knocked  around  by  the  sus- 
pect before  he  and  Kline  disarmed  the  man 
and  called  for  a  patrol  wagon 

Charged  with  two  counts  of  ...ssault  on  a 
police  officer,  burglary  and  carrvli.g  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  was  Archie  Mangum.  25,  who 
gave  his  add-ess  .is   1824  Monroe  st.  nw. 

Kline  went  on  sick  leave  Vowell  returned 
to  duty  after  treatment  lor  cuts  and  bruises. 

Although  city  officials  feel  the  post-riot 
situation  is  well  in  hand,  the  military  late 
Wednesday  moved  a  battalion  (normally 
about  500  men  from  Ft.  Eelvoir— 15  miles 
away  from  Washington-  to  Ft.  Mver.  just 
acro.ss   the   Potomac   River   in   .'\rlington. 

The  Army  acted  after  a  crowd  ul  Negroes 
threw  rocks  and  bottles  at  two  policemen 
making  an  arrest  at  14th  and  U  streets  nw., 
Wednesday   afternoon. 

City  officials  said  ye.'nerday  thev  were 
aware  of  the  shift  from  Ft.  Belvolr  to  Ft. 
Myer  by  the  403rd  Military  Police  Battalion 
but  were  not  consulted  in  the  decision  to 
move  the  troops. 

Shortly  before  2  p.m.  yesterdav,  fire  de- 
stroyed a  7th  Street  clothing  store  in  one 
of  65  fires  in  the  city  between  7  a.m  and 
7  p.m.  Fire  officials  said  they  respond  to  about 
half  that  many  fires  In  a  normal  12-hour  pe- 
riod. 

The  blaze  that  destroyed  the  Rodman's 
Men's  Store  at  1832  7th  St.,  nw  .  was  sus- 
pected to  be  the  work  of  arsonists. 

In  this  blaze,  and  In  six  others  that  oc- 
curred since  2  p.m,  Wednesday,  investigators 
found  physical  evidence — such  as  matches, 
rags  and  fragments  of  bottles— that  led  them 
to  suspect  arson.  In  an  eighth  fire,  police- 
men said  they  observed  looters  In  a  drug  store 
shortly  before  it  was  wracked  by  flames. 

In  the  7th  Street  fire,  which  took  more 
than  two  hours  to  bring  tinder  control,  an 
injured  fireman  was  saved  by  firemen  who 
passed  a  hose  and  oxygen  mask  to  him  In 
a  room  in  which  he  was  trapped. 

The  injured  firemen,  Pvt.  Myer  Kans,  27. 
apparently  became  separated  from  a  group 
of  firefighters  and  found  himself  blocked  by 
rubble  on  one  side  and  a  steel  door  on  the 
other. 

Other  firemen  found  an  of>ening  in  some 
steel  grating,  through  which  they  passed  him 
the  equipment  while  they  trained  their  hoses 
on  the  sealed  chamber.  Finally,  heavy  equip- 
ment was  brought  to  the  scene  and  the  steel 
door  wae  removed. 

Kans  was  to  be  kept  cvernight  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center,  where  he  was  treated 
for  neck  burns  and  smoke  inhalation. 

Other  fires  since  2  p.m.  Wednesday  which 
the  Fire  Department  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  arson  squad  believe  were  deliberately 
set  Involved : 

A  store  at  1922  14th  st.  nw.,  where  a  two- 
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altirm  blaze  destroyed  the  building;  the 
standard  Drug  Co  ,  1315  H.  st  ne  ,  which  was 
dest-oyed;  a  Howard  University  stadium 
storage  shed  al.so  destroyed:  the  Sunbright 
Market.  2263  12th  st.  nw  .  heavily  damaged, 
and  a  gas  station  at  1900  Uth"  st  nw  .  a 
restaurant  at  1426  North  C..plt<jl  st  and  a 
vacant  hoi.se  at  H08  13th  st.  ne  ,  all  minor 
lires  that  were  quicklv  brought  under  co!i- 
trol. 

.\  ninth  liri-*  w.is  reported  at  about  10  JO 
I>ni  yestcr<l:>y.  Two  alarms  wee  sounded  lor 
t!u>  fire  which  st  irted  on  the  back  porch  :  f 
4017  Kansa.s  ave  nw.  It  spread  through  the 
two-story  building  and  the  two  adjolnlnu 
:ip:ir!mein  huildinrs  before  it  v\as  broiu'l-.i 
u  Kler  control. 

Witnesses  VAA  fire  marshals  that  they  had 
ifen  .-mall  children  playini;  with  ma'tchfs 
around  several  fash  cans  shortly  before  the 
fire  broke  out.  Fire  investigators  said  no 
fvuiencc  of   fire-lx)mblng   w.as   f  .niiid. 

IFroin    tiio    Washington    (DC"i    D.iily    New.''. 
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O.N'LV  O.ne  New  Ar.son  C"ase 

The  Districts  new  post-riot  Jitters  eased 
considerably  List  night  with  only  three  (irc.% 
reported  and  only  one  of  those  possibly 
started  on  purpose,  lire  ollicvils  said 

The  previous  24  hours,  there  had  been  live 
blazes  listed  as  arson 

James  Brice.  49.  died  of  smoke  inhalation 
List  night  in  a  fire  in  an  unoccupied  house  at 
fil.,4  .Ma.s.<^achusetts-av  nw,  which  also  seri- 
ously injured  .-inother  man,  Waverly  HaL-ans. 
the  Union  Mission  at  810  Fifth-st,  IiV^•  .  j>olice 
s  .id  Fire  Department  officials  are  investigat- 
ing the  cause  of  the  blaze  which  they  ■'-aid 
apparently  started  in  a  pile  of  trash  in  ilie 
basement 

Police  said  a  seven-year  old  boy  apparently 
.•et  an  easter  basket  on  hre  while  plnving  with 
matches  and  started  a  fire  at  9  last  night  t!;at 
damaged  the  rear  of  three  row  home.s  at  40i.', 
4017  and  4019  Kansas-av  nw 

In  a  fire  at  2  p.m  yesterday  tl.at  police  i.na 
firemen  believe  may  have  been  set  Ijy  .::i 
arsonist,  Rodman's  Mens  Store  at  1832  Sev- 
enth-st  nw.  was  destroyed  While  hchtinp  the 
blaze.  Pvt  Myer  Kans,  27.  was  trapped  :.na 
slightly  burned  before  he  could  be  rescued 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Eveninp 
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.'\rson  Forces  Family  To  Move 

(By  Donald  Smith) 

"The  Lord  has  been  good  to  us."  said  Mrs 
Annie  Taylor,  64,  yesterday  as  she  stepped 
over  fire  hoses  that  snaked  through  the  street 
and  watched  clouds  of  yellow  smoke  rismp 
from  the  building  where  she  has  lived  frjr 
eight  ye.ars. 

She  looked  around  to  m.-ike  sure  her  four 
small  great-grandchildren  were  lollowinp. 
They  had  been  inside  Mrs.  Taylor's  seconti- 
lloor  apartment  with  a  17-year-old  cousin 
when  the  lire  burst  out  m  the  basement  cf 
Rodman's  Discount  Clothing  store  below. 

Buildings  on  either  side  of  the  store  had 
been  burned  out.  Fire  officials  say  the  bUize 
here,  at  1828  7th  St.  NW  was  the  work  of 
arsonists. 

"The  Lord  has  surely  been  good  to  us."  Mrs 
Taylor  repeated,  "But  I'm  not  going  to  stay 
I'iCre  another  day.  These  fires  ain't  going  to 
keep  hitting  around  liere  like  that  und  not 
get  us." 

COUSIN     saves    VOU.'vGSTERS 

The  children,  apes  1  through  5.  were  car- 
ried out  of  the  burning  building  by  their 
cousin,  Garry  Michaux.  He  was  watching 
television  when  he  was  warned  by  the  shout 
outside  of  a  jiasserby  who  had  sighted  the 
thick    smoke. 

One  fireman  was  slightly  injured  when  he 
was  trapped  behir.d  a  steel  bar  door  inside 
the  basement,  but  was  finally  rescued. 

Pvt.  Meyer  Kans.  34,  was  treated  for  smoke 
inhalation  and  minor  burns,  and  rele.i.sed 
several  hour^  lator. 
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Mrs  Tivl'ir  wds  In  the  next  block  at  the 
l';,i-^<1  H  ■*  of  Prayer  tf>r  All  Pe«-iple,  1721' ^ 
7th  rft  SW  whpre  she  Is  u  cook,  when  the 
fire  broke  o^it 

Tlie  building  Is  m  an  ;»rea  th.U  wiui  badiv 
hit  by  the  looting  ind  .irsnn  that  broxistht 
feeleriil  troops  to  the  Dmlrlct  after  thp 
uss.Asslnfitlon  of  Dr  Ma-nn  I  i.ther  Kinjj  .)r 
in  Memphis  on  April  4 

DAYS  or   TLRMOX 

That  Friday  night  .iiid  the  d.ivs  (hit  fol- 
lowed were  lulefl  vnth  terror  fi>r  Mr*  r..'or 
the  ihlldren.  <tiid  th?ir  parenU  Mr  i.  i  Mrs 
Jiimes  Turner  Mr5  Tiirner.  who  >  Mr* 
Taylor's  KrinddauRhter.  and  her  lniib:\nd 
were   working   when   ve^terday■s   tire  ht:«rtec) 

Despite  r:res  that  broke  out  on  cither  -.Ide 
their  buUuuiK  wh.<  spared  until  late  last 
week,   when  the  store  below  wa»  set  on  ftre. 

Mrs  Tavlor  decided  then  to  move,  but 
poc^itponed  It  until  .she  :ould  find  other  hous- 
ing Yesterday's  tire  made  up  her  mind  She 
IS  :nov  ing  today,  she  salU 

■  I  have  a  nice  little  place  out  there  in 
Sf>utlie.tat   ■  she  said   of   her  new  apartment 


IXriNSK^NS  Ol    Kl  MARKS 

In  the  B.ury  F.irm^  jiit)'.'.-  tm.i.Mti^  develop- 
ment III  mLss  living  here,  but  If  we  sUy. 
we're  Unble  to  go  Uj  t..>d  it.rl  never  wake  up 
again 
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Repreientativf    Henry    P.    Smith    III    An- 
nouncei     Reiulti    of     1968    Queition- 


HON    HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or    NEW    t  0>K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  :'2.  1968 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
several  months  aRO.  I  submitted  a  9- 
part  questionnaire  to  every  family  in  the 
40t.h  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
This  questionnaire  deal.s  with  inany  of 
the  critical  domestic  and  iaternalional 
i-ssues  facintj  the  Nation  today. 

'n  reiMnll 


I  am  plca.sed  and  iiroud  to  nport  tn 
date  I  have  received  more  than  16.000 
completed  (luestionnaire.s  In  addition,  I 
received  hundreds  of  letters  accompany- 
ing the  questionnaires  in  which  the  pen- 
ple  chose  to  ui\c  additional  conimint> 
;ind  opinions  on  these  issues  This  uver- 
whelming  response  is  clear  evidence  of 
the  si-.cere  interest  of  40th  Di.strict  resi- 
dents in  the  affaii.^  >!  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  many  views  and  opinions  I  liavf 
received  from  the  residents  of  the  ■i^nu 
District  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
me  in  deciding  which  cour.se  of  action  I 
will  pursue  in  the  months  aluad 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  Mt  iii- 
bers  of  this  Hmis)-  -.uU  liiid  the  results 
of  my  questionnaire  both  interesting  and 
helpful.  The  following  is  a  i>ercentaae 
breakdown  of  the  final  tabulated  results 
of  my  questionnaire 
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.'.3 

47.2 
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1.8 

7M 

26.2 

1.7 

II  10 

111. «. 

51,3 

5.2 

44  I  1 

IV  1 

7.4 

33.4  1 

19.1 
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Farmers    Want    Bargaining    Power 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondai;.  April  22.  1968 

.Mr  MeGOVERN.  Mr  President,  the 
Farm  Journal  a  respected  conservative 
asricultural  publication,  has  announced 
in  Its  .May  issue  the  outcome  of  a  .survey 
of  3.000  farmers  on  bar'.;aining  power 
proposals 

In  the  subhead  of  their  article  entitled 
Hove  Farmers  Vote  To  Use  BarKaininK 
Power.  '  the  Journal  editors  say: 

You  11   find  sLime  surprises  here 

They  were  speaking  for  themselves  in 
that  comment.  They  also  spoke  for  me 
Although  I  have  been  .sure  that  farm 
support  uf  baryaininK  power  was  running 
hiKh,  I  was  surprised  by  the  sue  of  the 
majority  for  bargaining  which  the  mai;a- 
/me  reported 

The  Journal  reports; 

'  Nine  out  of  10  favor  new  laws  to  give 
farmers  more  power  to  bargain  on  their  own. 

2.  85  believe  the  farmers  should  then 
organize  into  bargaining  .issociatlons  which 
will  bargain  '.vith  processors  and  buyers  over 
prices  and  other  terms 

.3.  95  want  <i  fair-play  ■■marketing  rights' 
law-  one  that  will  i>enalue  buyers  who  dis- 
criminate against  thoee  farmers  who  join  a 
co-op  or  bargaining  group. 

4  70  want  broader  market  orders  that 
permit  lirgaiuzed  commodity  groups  to  .'itudy 
the  market,  set  grade  standards  inspect,  and 
do  research  and  promotion  to  expiud 
niarlceus. 


3  68'  think  that  farmers  should  try  to 
force  processors  to  p-iy  higher  prices  and  sign 
long-term  contracts,  i  Almost  all  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization  voters  favor 
thi.s  I 

Because  the  Farm  Journal  ixill  is  an 
extremely  sianificant  one.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  report  about  it 
and  an  editorial  on  the  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  do  not  nece.ssanly  agree  with  all  the 
Farm  Journal's  comments,  but  they  are 
thoughtful  and  significant  and  merit 
careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

How  Farmers  Vote  To  Ust  B.\rgai.sinc 
PoweH 

I  NoTT  —Let's  go  And  let's  bargain  with  as 
little  government  Interference  ;^s  possible, 
say  these  5.000  farmers  'Vou'll  find  some  stir- 
prises  here  I 

(By  Claude  W  OlfTordl 

It's  no  longer  Just  a  slogan— or  an  urge 
to  "fight  back.  "  born  out  of  farmers'  frustra- 
tions. 

P.irmers  are  ready  to  get  on  with  the  h;ird 
choices  that  are  necessary  to  make  bargain- 
mg  poicer  work. 

Here  are  the  highlights  from  the  farm 
bargaining  poll  which  Farm  Journal  pub- 
lished m  the  March  Issue.  These  results  are 
based  on  the  5000  ballots  processed  by  our 
Rese.irch  Department  «t  press  time  i  T2.479 
had  been  received » . 

Farm  voters  want — 

1  Nine  out  of  10  favor  new  laws  to  give 
farmers  more  power  to  bargain  on  their  own, 

2  85  believe  that  farmers  should  then 
organize    Into    bargaining    associations    that 


■will  bargain  with  processors  and  buyers  over 
prices  and  other  terms. 

3.  85'  want  a  fair-play  "marketing  rlghUs" 
law — one  that  will  penalize  buyers  who  dis- 
criminate against  those  farmers  who  join  .i 
co-op  or  bargaining  group. 

4.  70'  want  broader  market  orders  that 
permit  organized  commodity  groups  to  sf.irty 
the  market,  set  grade  standards,  inspect  and 
do  research  and  promotion  to  expand  m.ir- 
kets. 

3  68  think  that  f.irmers  should  purposely 
hold  products  off  the  market  to  try  to  force 
processors  lo  pay  higher  prices  and  -sign  long- 
term  contracts  (Almost  all  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  voters  favor  this). 

Farm  voters  donl  \^ant — 

1.  Nearly  8  out  of  10  farmers  say  that  when 
a  bargaining  group  arfa  processors  .igrce  un 
a  price,  the  government  should  'lor  be  per- 
mrtted  to  step  in  and  veto  the  ..greement 
rhe  government  doesn't  veto  labor  contracts 
between  unions  and  Industry,  luid  farmers 
don  t  want  It  done  in  .igriculture.  either  .M 
present,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dors 
have  authority  to  veto  agreements  reached 
by  cooperatives. 

2.  67'.  do  not  want  Lirm  prices  ,.nU  pro- 
duction set  by  a  governnieiil  bo.ird  in.idc  up 
of  representatives  of  farmers,  processors  .^nd 
consumers.  To  do  that  would  treat  agricul- 
ture as  11  It  were  a  "public  utility"  run  tor 
the  convenience  of  the  public— with  a  celling 
over  all  farmers. 

a  67'  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  right  for 
members  of  a  farm  bargaining  group  to 
picket  other  faimers  to  try  to  get  them  to 
join  or  withhold  their  products.  They  think 
that  should  be  a  voluntary  choice  to  be  won 
by  reason,  persuasion  unci  Uenmn.' tr.ited 
results. 

4  61'.  do  not  want  the  go.  ernnient  to 
hold  elections  chcxJElng  uhicU  fa"n  group 
processors  must  bargain   with   in   .oi   area    .-^ 
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bill  setting  up  .■such  elections  Is  now  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Comnilttee. 

There  are  some  surprisingly  "get  tough" 
b.irgalnlng  sentiments  In  the  vote. 

Ne.irly  half  cjf  those  who  voted  are  willing 
to  have  farm  bargaining  groups  negotiate  to 
have  handlers  and  liaiilers  buy  or  handle 
onhi  the  product::  of  members  uho  belong 
to  the  bargainuu)  gioup.  This  would  be  an 
e.tcluslve  contract,  or  a  "closed  shop"  type  of 
arranfemcnt  Three  out  of  four  NFO  mem- 
bers '.otcd  for  this,  compared  with  43',  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  vulers. 

58'  agree  that  when  two-tlilrds  of  the  pro- 
ducers belong  to  a  bargaining  group,  and 
thefe  members  vote  to  have  processors  check 
off  their  dues,  that  the  check-off  should  be 
inude  from  non-vicmbers  as  well.  This  is  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"union  shop"  type  of  arrangement.  Three  cut 
of  four  NFO  voters  lavored  this,  compared 
with  se^";    of  the  Farm  Bureau  voters. 

55';  are  ready  to  make  commodity  check- 
offs for  research  and  [)roniotion  compulsory 
u-ith  no  refunds  when  two-tlilrds  of  tlie  pro- 
ducers vote  to  do  It. 

And  52';  would  agree  to  liave  larm  com- 
modity groups  set  allolmcnU;  and  tjuola.s  on 
all  producers  anytime  that  iwo-thlrds  \  ote 
to  do  It.  More  Farmer.s  Union  members 
favored  this  than  \  uters  from  i  ilur  Uirm 
organizations. 

Now  for  some  ollior  ciillcrcnces  hctwcr-n 
farm  groups  ( the  tables  .•  liow  tlie  total  per- 
cent that  "agreed  strongly"  and  "agreed 
slightly"  and  include  inc-half  of  tl;o.-^e  v.ho 
were    "neutral")  : 


fjir  flay  li-gisladon 

Cooperative  selting 

N.ilioti.il  market  orders 

P.irm  b.rrpaining  groups 

I  iclu<;ive  contracts 

Vi^luntafv  ctiect^ofTs ^._ 

Camtuliory  ctieckotts J... 

HoldiPf!  [roducts 

Processor  picketing. l._ 

Farmer  picKeting 

^.►>asonal  volume  control   

Allulment  supply  control   

Cneckolt  ol  member  dues. 
Complete  producer  ctreckofl. 
favorable  legislative  climate 

GovernmenI  cerlitication 

Covernment  arbitration   

(iovprnment  vto  ... 

Government  Marketing  Board. 
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lln 

percent] 

Farm  Bureau 

Farmers  Union 

87 

90 

69 

61 

79 

78 

86 

89 

43 

61 

70 

63 

b5 

65 

61 

84 

33 
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22 

35 

68 

76 

49 

73 

66 

73 
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70 

91 

94 

33 

45 

38 

54 

15 

29 

28 

41 
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NFO 


69 
83 
91 
54 
59 
65 
70 
46 
32 
74 
61 
73 
70 
91 
41 
49 
18 
36 


94 
44 
73 
97 
77 
S8 
70 
98 
72 
43 
86 
70 
80 
76 
97 
33 
45 
22 
24 


REGION 


East 


Central 


South 


fair  play  legislation 90  87  89 

Cooperative  selling.. •       70  60  59 

National  market  orders. 83  75  78 

farm  bargaining  groups _  92  85  92 

ficlusive  contracts.      . 45  52  53 

Voluntary  checkoffs 61  65  68 

Compulsory  cfieckoffs 62  58  59 

Holding  products    j 56  70  80 

Processor  picketing 1 37  48  50 

farmer  picketing 1 26  26  35 

Seasonal  volume  control 69  71  72 

Allotment  supply  conlrol. 44  55  60 

Clieckotf  ol  member  dues 71  68  68 

Complete  producer  ctieckott.  65  61  62 

favorable  legislative  climate 96  90  94 

Government  certification 35  32  39 

Government  arbitration 42  44  44 

Government  veto  .    .  ..   14  21  19 

Government  Marketing  Board  17  29  31 


Southwest 

Great  Plains 

West 

80 

85 

87 

73 

65 

61 

74 

75 

82 

85 

85 

92 

40 

48 

47 

68 

6/ 

61 

48 

54 

64 

67 

73 

71 

32 

41 

39 

22 

24 

29 

56 

67 

75 

49 

6'J 

52 

64 

67 

69 

53 

57 

66 

89 

89 

92 

36 

34 

4 'J 

33 

42 

19 

15 

26 

12 

27 

37 

26 

Among  farm  organizations,  NFO  voters  be- 
lieve more  strongly  than  other  groups  In  ex- 
clusive contracts,  check-offs,  holding  prod- 
ucts, and  processor  picketing.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  NFO  voters  are  still  opposed 
to  picketing  other  farmers. 

The  NFO  and  Farm  Bureau  voters  are 
about  equally  opposed  to  having  the  govern- 
ment involved  in  farm  bargaining.  Farmers 
Union  voters,  while  opposed  to  government 
intervention,  are  less  strongly  opjxised  than 
t'ther  farm  groups. 

It  might  be  surprising  that  larger  farmers 
favor  compulsory  check-offs  for  research  and 
promotion,  while  farmers  with  less  than 
J5000  sales  are  opposed.  Small  farmers  are 
also  less  willing  to  have  bargaining  groups 
restrain  production. 

Small  and  big  l.irmers  are  about  equally 
opposed  to  government  intervention  in  bar- 
gaining activities. 

Uiiderstandably.  younger  farmers  are  less 
likely  to  ■want  allotment  supply  control.  And 
they  are  even  more  opposed  to  government 
intervention   than  older  farmers. 

Surprisingly,  no  crop  or  livestock  commodi- 
ties are  more  "red  hot"  about  bargaining 
than  any  other.  They  feel  remarkably  alike 
on  the  19  farm  bargaining  choices. 


Bargaining,  as  Farmers  Want  It 

We'll  wager  that  many  eyebrows  are  being 
raised  today  as  p>eople  throughout  the  coun- 
try read  the  results  of  the  farm  bargaining 
survey  on  page  24. 

Perhaps  they  are  finding  that  farmers  are 
far  more  ready  to  bargain  for  prices  than  they 
thought.  The  poll  indicates  that  farmers  are 
wiUing  to  make  the  difficult  choices  that 
must  be  made  before  bargaining  can  work. 

What  the  vote  says  to  processors.  Congress. 
Washington  bureaucrats  and  to  political 
candidates  is:  "You'd  better  wake  up  to  the 
groundswell." 

If  there's  one  thing  clearer  than  any  other, 
It's  the  fact  that  farmers  want  to  call  the 
shots  themselves.  They  are  asking  for  a  favor- 
able climate  from  Congress  in  which  to  bar- 
gain— but  they  do  not  want  the  heavy  hand 
of  government  in  bargaining  itself. 

There  are  major  differences  between  calling 
on  the  government  and  calling  in  the  gov- 
ernment. What  we  read  into  bargaining,  as 
farmers  want  it,  is  this: 

1.  Programs  would  be  farmer  inspired. 
Farmers,  working  together,  would  shape  the 
commodity  bargaining  programs  they  feel 
will  succeed.  They  wouldn't  need  to  depend 
on  haphazard  programs  carved  out  of  politl- 
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cal  comproml.sc  by  Congress  at  tlic  t.ig  end  of 
a  session. 

■1  Pl(.n\  uould  he  fle.r.h!,'.  If  :•  program 
th.'it  l.irnier.s  put  tofiether  fails,  tlioy  cuuld 
Vote  11  out  and  try  something  new.  Tliev 
wouldn^t  have  to  wait  until  Congress  could 
f'ft  anjund  t.i  m. iking  a  i  hans'e  -or  stitUr 
along  with  a  plan  that  Ir.  liarminc  their  mar- 
ket,  as  we  have  Irotn  time  to  t.me  with  .sonie 
l-'edcral  l..rm  prograni.s, 

:!.  I'nce  and  inrDir.r  ;.  oi./r/  come  from  the 
market  whtre  it  ouuht  to  coine  from.  It's 
high  tunc  that  tiie  con.suinlng  j>ubllc  ijas.-^cs 
along  to  larmer::- llirouph  the  market  a 
little  more  i  1  tiie  liis^hcr  wages  and  .sali.rKs 
that  c(jn.suiiurs  h;ivo  achieved  through  .i 
Uv'itlativo  climate  that  has  permltt'.>d  :i!  ..i 
tJ  c.<orc!:^c  tlie'r  power. 

Farmers  realize  that  .sub.sidi/.rd  coii.'^iiini  r 
food  prices  and  direct  p.iymenlK  irom  t.'-.e 
'rrea.'iury  will  eventually  traj)  apriculiuio 
into  becoming  a  public  utility — with  farm- 
ing run  jioiilicilly  for  tlie  c.nvfmencc  i.t 
the   public. 

4  Fanners  uould  elect  thr:r  oun  com- 
modity rcpre-icntatives  to  run  t'leir  progrums. 
Ana  tliey  could  vote  them  in  or  out  each  \e.ir, 
depending  on  the  kind  ol  a  Jub  tlicydul. 
Farmers  W(juld  participate  <,n  committees  to 
bargain,  jiromolp,  .set  production  goals,  de- 
termine prades.  establish  fair  trade  i)ractice.s. 
and  the  like.  Programs  wouldn't  be  run  by 
bureaucrats  trying  to  build  kingdoms:  ir 
by  i)olitical  hacks  who  need  a  jnb:  i  r  hy 
[(cople  who  are  appointed  by  and  ^erve  at 
the  will  (if  the  .'Secretary. 

5.  farmers  leould  decide  how  much  free- 
dom they'd  give  up  for  the  i/ain  they  hope 
to  achieve.  Participation  would  be  "demo- 
cratically voluntary^^ — where  two-thirds  de- 
cide such  questions  us  i>roductujn  control 
It  would  not  be  "politically  voluntary" — 
where  the  government  dumps  .surpluses  to 
force  you  into  a  program,  and  in  doing  .so 
keeps  a  ceiling  on  farmers'  r  pportunity  at 
the  market. 

6.  Program  choices  ivould  be  reahstte. 
Referendums  devised  by  commodity  groujis 
would  give  a  real  choice  of  directions.  Fed- 
eral farm  referendums  are  often  a  J>jke  — vou 
can  take  controls  at  75'.  of  jiarity,  or  t!ie 
same  controls  at  50'.  of  parity:  or  you  can 
either  vote  for  a  change  in  a  Federal  order 
or  lo.se  the  entire  order. 

7.  It  u-ould  be  an  exciting.  fast-mo\  ing 
affair  with  commodities  vying  with  each 
fjther  to  see  who  could  hatch  the  best  idc.i.s. 
Farm  bargaining  wouldn't  l^e  easy,  but  li 
would  be  invigorating.  The  accent  would  be 
on  quality  products  to  win  markets. 

Commodities,  no  doubt,  would  experiment 
with  various  kinds  of  supply  manipulation  — 
diverting  part  of  the  crop  into  secondary  uses, 
spreading  the  marketing  over  the  season  lid- 
justing  prades  to  regulate  the  amount  that 
can  go  into  the  primary  market,  culling,  buy- 
ing up  surpluses,  negotiating  with  processors 
for  the  amount  of  contracted  acreage,  and 
other  such  devices  not  now  thought  i^f. 

We  hope  that  official  Washington  mil  take 
the  cue.  Politicians  have  long  despaired  tliat 
farm  ijrograms  are  nothing  but  trouble:  and 
they  have  complained  that  farmers  never 
■■get  together. '■  Well,  liere's  a  chance  to  let 
farmers  wrestle  with  more  ol  their  own  prob- 
lems. Thafs  what  farmers  want — and  this 
poll  indicates  that  they  are  remarkably  to- 
gether in  general  direction,  regardle.'-s  ol  farm 
organization,  commodity,  age,  income  or 
region. 


Public  Information  in  Government  Policy 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sena- 
tor Abraham  Ribicoff,  former  Secretary 
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of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  told 
a  ComiccUcut  audience  m  May  1967. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  ti;ia 
the  rl?ht  t>i  hide  the  ructs  or  mulnJorm. 
But  the  best  defense  against  secretive  tau- 
re;uicr;icy  Is  in  vlRorod'-.  rntirprliiini?  re- 
porters working  Jor  cour^seoiw.  reitpoj\»lW« 
iiewf-papers 

Senator  Ribicot's  worilo  arc  «-i,ll 
taken,  but  the  main  lefiuUcmcnt  is  tn 
industrious,  straii^iitfoi  ward  Govern- 
ment infoinnation  ufficrrs  workum  for 
eniulitened.  iJiiblic-spnited  Go\einment 
otiicials 

Tlie  subject  of  public  information  as  it 
rf^latcs  to  Government  policy  is  a  om- 
plex  one  An  excrlk-nt  discus.sion  of  this 
subiect  was  pre.sented  by  Mr  Carlton  E. 
S!<lt/er.  formfr  Dueetor  a  P  iblic  Inlor- 
mcition  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  the  Public 
Relations  Journal  of  February  1968  Mr. 
Spitzer.s  article  was  conden.sed  from 
The  Voice  of  Govoinment.  '  a  book  to 
be  published  this  ^ummcr  by  John  Wiley 
iSi  Sons 

Mr    Spitzcr  s  article  follows: 

PtBLIC    lNFORM.\TIO.N    IN    tioVERNMtNT    Pol.ICT 

(By  Carlton  E.  Spltaei  i 

Tlierc  !s  .^  -hAtp  .^nd  !ier  itliy  ce...n6;e  iir.der- 
w  .y  in  the  atmosphere  oj  letler.il  intormit- 
iu>n  progr.ims  It  was  not  t-xj  loiif?  iko  in.4t 
a  federal  information  executive  covild  safely 
Instruct  Ills  :a.t.tt  that  queries  ;rom  prev:  and 
public  were  to  be  vnswerod  only  on  a  "need 
to  know  ■  basis. 

Tliose  days  .ire  over  We  .ire  not  le.  ;n«r  m 
nn  er.v  i>f  the  peoplr'i  need  to  know,  if  Mich 
.V  restrictive  concept  w;vs  ever  \Blia  In  the 
United  St.itos:  we  i.rc  Uvini;  m  nn  era  of  the 
peoples  rltrht  to  know  ind  desire  (■>  know. 
It  IS  the  job  of  the  government  information 
offlcer  to  respond  to  devcUipmn  trends,  ..n- 
tio.pute  public  conictn.  i.nd  pro',  ide  useful 
miurniiti.jn,  nl\...ys  prviteciln^  ijcrsoti.ii  prl- 
v.icy  and  national  .%ecnrity  but  opening  .^11 
the  doors  .mU  ^ill  the  .uenues  he  c.iii  and 
should  open 

The  press  rcleaso  Is  still  ;in  Important  ele- 
ment in  the  dlsseminjtion  >>i  itilorm.itlon.  al- 
though few  write  them  well.  But  to  limit 
.iction  to  a  press  rele.iAe  routine  Ij  to  fall 
!nr  short  of  the  governments  responiiblUty 
to  Itself  .md  .ill  citizens. 

The  i;o.il  should  be  to  stimulate  objective 
riportlng,  not  to  incre.ise  ttie  volimte  of 
hand-ouls.  Wnters.  editors,  publishers,  and 
producers  should  be  cncournRed  to  visit 
\V..ilun!?ton  ;igei!cies.  reRioiijl  winces  .\nd  pro- 
gram iiles  in  urbiin  and  rural  ireas  As  Sen- 
ator \br.ihim  Ftiblcorf.  lorrncr  :>ecrctiry  of 
Health.  Eduction,  and  Welfare  told  a  Wnll- 
Int^Jord.  Coiutectlrut.  audience  on  May  31. 
1967:  I  do  f.oi  believe  that  the  government 
has  the  right  to  hide  tlie  f.-.cts  or  ml.-ilnfcrm. 
But  the  best  defense  against  secretive  bu- 
re.tucracy  is  m  vigorous,  enterprising  report- 
ers working  lor  vnir.'geous  resoon-ible  :iew»- 
p.ipers." 

Stirely.  the  next  best  defense  is  in  vigorinw. 
enterprising  tjoveriinieiit  Mifoniution  omcers 
working  for  courageous,  responsible  public 
ofRci.'.Is 

There  is  a  need  for  government  agencies 
to  work  more  closely  with  .■=t.'»te  and  mu- 
nicipalities which  carry  out  federally-spon- 
sored programs.  .Arguments  .igainst  providing 
assistance  from  W.ishington  h  ive  most  often 
been  bssed  on  the  protection  of  states  rights 
and  local  Inltl.nives  Exper.ence  shows,  how- 
ever, that  federal-st.ite-locvU  cooperative  ef- 
foru  usually  result  in  mutually  respecting 
partnerships  and  much  more  accurate  in- 
formation on  why  some  progr.mvs  succeed 
and  why  others  fall  With  local  participation, 
those  who  draft  or  administer  federal  pro- 
grams .tre  more  acutely  aware  of  st.ue  needs 


extj;nsions  or  rim.\rivS 

;iiid  Ihelproblenn  a  city  m.iy  h.ivc  m  nl^pt- 
inj-  pro|rdurPS  that  looked  reasonable  on 
Independence  Avenue  but  proved  impractical 
ua  M'tln  Street  USA. 

Information  can  be  the  key  to  how  well 
f^iicrnl  pro«ramii  .ire  u*ed  l.ocal  communl- 
•.l.s  cannot  take  advant.-.i:;e  of  beneflis  they 
never  heard  of  P.arl  of  thf  an.-wer.  therefore. 
IS  to  transfer  information  people  from 
W.^shlncton  to  the  regional-  ntnccs  of  the 
major  federal  departments  both  permanently 
and  Oil  xpecia!  . n-.l^nments  no  ih.it  they  can 
b.-tif-r  «-rvr  Ix-il  metlla  and  com*ituent 
St  iif  :iRcncic».  Mj.'-tmder*l  «ndlng  ha*  come 
u:  ii:Iv  fr:->m  .1  I-.ek  of  information  and  a 
l.,ci;  r     le  problems  of  others. 

<•  1...1.U   1;  ■•:>»      \    r.ultl- 

^•  .:  >  ri.i^.  ci.  I- .  ;i..i:,.u«  lo  interfere  with  a 
••'.'■>,  preroii;attvi-ii  or  ■>  lown's  re.tp.inise  lo 
.1  ledcrally-sponsurfd  activity  Actually,  the 
prrscnce  of  inform  ition  people  .issures  more 
iir-uraie  and  hel!>rul  reportini;  locally  -md  in 
U  ►hington,  and  provides  the  kind  of  ir.ink 
iniirnai  evaluation  that  makes  Washington 
omcials  less  inbrn-d  and  more  responsive  lo 
pL'oplc  s  need* 

The  presence  of  .-.killed  Information  peo- 
ple m  the  regions  also  tends  to  reduce  sub- 
htantully  the  volume  of  institutional  'facts 
and  IlKures"  releases  from  Washington  These 
releases  .ire  great  lor  the  working  .statlstl- 
ci.ini  but  do  little  to  i-xplaln  the  worth  of 
fcdcr.illv-sponsiired  i.ind  almost  always 
stnte-admlnlsteredt  proarams  in  terms  of 
human  need  .iitd  hiinian  achievement  A 
co:'t,int  txcU.iii-c  tf  tiselul  information 
on  the  local  scene  is  essential 

.si'pport  for  the  public  information  func- 
tlcn  in  Washington  and  perspectives  .:bout  It 
vary  irom  department  to  department,  de- 
pending basically  ujjon  the  attitudes  of  the 
secretary  and  hU  tcp  ?tall  :->.)me  cabinet  ofil- 
ccrs  have  demoiistrated  a  cottstant  concern 
ftr  Iheir  ^wn  gocd  prcM  while  largely  Ignor- 
ui'i  the  fundamental  mlormatlon  needs  of 
ficir  ..gencv.  Other  cabinet  offlcers  have  been 
ccmforiable  mainLilning  a  passive  posture, 
dlsc'juragln^  initiative  in  Information  activ- 
itv  and  roai'iing  to  media  interest  only  when 
pushed.  The  most  effective  cabinet  offlcers 
have  strcs-sed  ciuallty  performance,  adeqaate 
pl.innlng,  and  participation  in  policy. 

In  government  as  in  business,  the  role  of 
iufirmatlon  in  planning,  strategy  and  policy 
depends  Lirirclv  on  the  support  of  the  boss. 
John  Gardner.  Secretary  oj  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  m  a  memorandum  to  his 
agency  heads  and  assistant  secretaries,  also 
recognized  ihc  tieed  :o  recruit  new  talent 
He  stressed  the  creation  ol  special  programs 
for  summer  interns  I'nd  personal  visits  to  col- 
leges un:l  UiUversitlcs  to  attract  outstanding 
youMK  men  and  women  to  government  infor- 
mation. 

He  wrott:  "We  must  be  totally  inlere.sted 
in  our  recruiting  \nd  training  programs  be- 
cause the  future  ;s  not  worth  a  ni'^kel  with- 
out ihem.  EKective  recruitment  of  talented 
people,  'heir  training  and  their  development 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  program  chiefs  ' 
It  jnay  be  some  comfort  to  the  government 
information  man  to  know  that  his  problems 
are  less  than  unique.  Although  each  tends  to 
be  crnUcscending  about  ihe  other,  the  trials 
of  the  grverntnent  information  oflicer  are 
painfully  similar  to  the  woes  ol  the  public 
relation?  director  In  business.  Both  feel 
second-guessed  by  their  colleagues  la.d  -..hort- 
chnn^ed  on  budget  Both  appreciate  the  need 
f.'ir  candor  and  realism  to  communicate 
effectively  with  their  .-i-jdien^^s  and  to  main- 
tain the  respect  of  the  media,  and  both  have 
four.d  It  can  be  dulicult  to  pcrsuad-  their 
pctrs  that  c.u.dor  Is  the  best  policy.  Nobody 
wants  '.o  be  wrong,  .md  things  don't  .ilwnys 
go  right  in  a'ly body's  business,  so  candor  is 
often  sacriReeii  f  :>r  the  half-lru.h  and  issues 
are  sometimes  cljuded   or   ignoreti. 

Government  public  information  ofllcers 
can  be  .IS  guilty  of  proptigandlyin/  narrow 
causes  and  clouding  issues  as  any  huckster. 
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i.Va  usually  with  far  more  serious  conse- 
quences. Only  the  fix)llsh  or  misguided 
would  participate  m  such  schemes  became 
they  (ii-e  doomed  to  failure.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  government  in  America  Is  open  and 
fra?ment»d.  and  not  all  of  the  players  in  a 
;:o-.ernment  af-ency  ate  on  the  sr.nio  side,  ul- 
though  they  may  occupy  the  same  olhcts. 

leakintj  Information  is  common,  so  pubis- 
lii.irmatUMi  men  cannot  net  simply  us  trcii- 
ivrrg  »r  the  Conprcfs  iT  spokesmen  fur  t'  e 
ri'ircnt  I'dmlnlstration.  Their  moves  nnd 
ftnfments  fir"»  »rrullntzed  ;.nd  thallcnped 
I-,-,-  a  .'.keptlcnl  jirrss  and  private  .nssocin- 
llons  of  every  kind:  momor.indums  in  rt 
jilrin'^  .ire  -ornetlines  preinaturely  reported 
to  Conrtrcss  iind  '  utrlde  (.Toups  by  cm- 
p'.nyees  who  may  be  unfriendly  inward  tiiB 
trer.d  of  events. 

Thus,  information  offlcers  and  their  poc-s 
'i.;d  best  hold  to  the  truth  and  rein.".iii 
laiiliiul  to  the  lacts  of  any  Issue  in  order 
to  *uri'lve  The  covernmcnt  is  conimnndc.1 
by  plrcums'ance  to  provide  mlormatlon.  net 
prrpa'r;'nda. 

Qualified  government  Information  people 
lino*  That  f.icts  clearly  presented  build  pub- 
lic trust  in  the  federal  governnipnt  the  only 
government  nil  Americans  share.  They  aU.o 
know  that  empty  phrases  don't  register  li;r 
1  >r\s  v.'lth  the  press  or  the  public  .iiid  that 
clucking  around  sticky  issues  is  a  dancer- 
ous  and  silly  game  for  any  government 
liireiicy  to  play 

The  American  people  understand  that 
agencies  involved  in  major  national  prob- 
lems did  not  create  the  problems,  but  they 
do  hold  the  agencies  responsible  for  report- 
ing on  their  actions  fully  .md  regularly. 
The  record  snows  that  Americans  respond 
with  strength  and  determination  to  disc<nir- 
aglng  news  If  the  news  Is  honestly  presetitcii 
and  a  course  of  .ictlon  is  outlined.  But  the 
.American  people,  like  good  newspaper  edi- 
tors rarely  if  ever  f  jrglve  a  lie. 

A.  government  information  officer  mav 
have  a  difficult  time  .ipplying  this  philoso- 
phy, but  he  has  no  right  to  participate  in 
policy  formation  affecting  the  American  peo- 
ple if  he  is  unwilling  to  try. 

Public  information  officers  are  not  simply 
.•pokesmen  for  their  own  governnien.  agency, 
responsible  only  to  their  peers — they  are  the 
voice  <if  government  Itself,  responsible  first 
to  the  people.  They  have  a  serious  obligation 
tD  tell  the  truth,  to  present  all  sides  vf  an 
issue.  Tlielr  role  is  to  be  objective,  not 
subjective 

•  siiould  a  public  relaticns  man  representing 
a  comiiiercial  company  fUsturi  the  truth,  the 
company's  product  sales  may  clecrepse.  or  its 
relations  with  the  government  mny  .suffer,  i  r 
Its  foreign  investments  may  be  adversely 
alTected— all  serious  issues  to  the  company 
its  employees,  stockholders  and  suppliers 
Should  a  government  public  Information  man 
distort  the  truth,  the  American  people  are 
deprived  if  information  they  ."hould  h:'-ve 
in  order  for  them  to  make  judgments  about 
iheir  government. 

Tlie  information  .  fflcer  mu.-Jt  embrace  can- 
dtr  and  fight  timidity.  Oovr-rnment  public 
iaf^rmatlt-n.  like  industry  public  relations.  1? 
often  clumsy,  reacti-.e  and  paralyzed  by  con- 
troversy. Controversy  may  be  uncomfortable, 
but  It  can  be  a  powerful  asset.  Sometimes 
It  IS  the  only  way  ts  get  front-page  atten- 
tion for  a  posill-e  program,  for  the  meill.i 
still  delight  in  negative  and  strife. 

If  government  refuses  comment  at.  the 
moment  of  crisis  and  Issues  a  careful  state- 
meat  a  week  later  when  other  events  ure 
commanding  headlines,  the  statement  Is 
likely  to  hppear  <n  page  30.  not  pape  one  i  if 
It  .ippears  ft  alli.  and  povcrnmont  will  have 
1-ft.  perh 'ps  forever,  its  opp-^rtunlty  i  r 
effective  .--builal  rr  explanation.  Years  later 
gjvernni'.'n',  may  find  itself  refuting  allega- 
tions rep  -rted  lii  ihe  Crst  story,  it^  own  be- 
lated comment  never  having  registered  on  the 
public  mind  as  anvthlng  more  than  a  feeble 
liefense. 
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As  one  Industrial  company  president  cau- 
tioned his  colleagues  a  lew  years  ago  when 
faced  with  an  anti-trust  allegation;  "If  weTe 
not  guilty,  lets  say  so  today.  When  a  man 
calls  you  a  —  —  —  on  Monday  you 
don't  v^•ait  until  Saturday  to  issue  some  feeble 
statement  .saying  that  your  lawyers  haven't 
yet  studied  liow  the  man  spelled  —  —  — . 
Either  you  are  one  or  you  aren't,  and 
you  better  let  the  public  know  where  you 
stand  when  they  can  read  your  reply  on  the 
front  (Wipe  " 

Most  company  preslclent-s— and  coverninent 
ofllcial.s— are  not  inclined  to  follow  this  ad- 
'.  lop  They  still  hide  when  trouble  strikes  and 
reporters  call  As  a  result,  stories  that  might 
have  appeared  c  nly  once,  stating  both  sides 
of  the  ijuestion,  ,ire  strung  out  for  days. 
usually  v,'nh  one  side,  the  .side  v.-illing  to 
;.Uk  with  the  media,  making  us  point  time 
al  ter  time  in  the  public  mind 

.•\  quick  response  to  a  situation  is  essential 
fir  a  successful  information  program.  Usually 
the  only  w^'lv  this  can  be  accomplished  is  to 
have  the  information  oflicer  participate  In  all 
policy  discussions  and  key  meetings.  When 
a  cnsis  breaks,  there  is  no  need  to  ■fill  in" 
the  information  officer:  he  already  knows 
the  background  and  ran  act  That's  his  job. 
The  government  information  officer  should 
be  both  a  catalyst,  showing  the  w-ay  toward 
constructive  coilaborntion.  and  .an  analyst, 
evaluating  and  reportinc  what  h.as  been 
done,  v^'hat  is  currentlv  under  way.  and  what 
is  likely  to  develop.  When  the  information 
officer  fills  this  role,  he  automatically  and 
signiftC4\ntly  participates  in  policy  formation 
as  he  should  His  voice  at  the  conference  table 
is  equal  to  all  others.  His  counsel  becomes  a 
pait  of  strateey  and  decisionmaking. 

The  crisis  in  our  cities  — and  the  awkward 
and  often  .archaic  approaches  to  meet  this 
crisis — fives  ample  testimony  that  we  must 
not  only  improve  communications  but 
streamline  and  improve  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile,  the  American  people 
must  be  kept  informed  It  must  be  a  recog- 
nized jxjUcy  t.o  keep  citizens  fully  informed 
and  candor  and  realism  must  be  the  chief 
ingredients  of  this  policy  in  order  to  dispell 
public  distrust  of  government  and  to  create 
the  kind  of  harmony  .and  cooperation  our 
nation  must  have  to  survive  Helping  to  form 
this  policy  1.S  the  job  of  t-overnment  informa- 
tion officers 

Fear  of  press  criticism  about  the  use  of 
public  funds  for  information  has  been  one 
reason  amonc  many  that  government  offi- 
cials C'ften  liave  been  passive  about  informa- 
tion needs. 

But  the  information  lag--tlie  difference 
between  actual  progress  and  what  is  known 
about  it — IS  now  so  formidable  and  obvious 
that  few  editors  and  congressmen  v^ould  seri- 
ously criticize  the  executive  branch  for 
spending  reasonable  sums  for  st,aff  and  pro- 
»;rams  to  commuiiic.ite  ctlectivcly  with  the 
.American  [loople 


The  Umpirage  of  Reason 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    I'EN.NSYLVANIA 

IN    J'HE  ^EN.ilTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968  ' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tiiipuished  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  delivered  an 
important  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Flounders  Day  celebration  and  the  225th 
birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville 
o-n  .-^pril  12,  1968. 

Pointing  out  that  American  society  is 
m  trouble.  Dr  Kirk  enumerates  difficul- 
ties and  identifies  some  of  the  .sources  of 
these  difficulties.  He  suggests  that  fresh 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  imaginative  thinking  unbound  to 
past  approaches  is  needed  for  the  .solu- 
tion of  the  staggeringly  complex  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  people. 
Finally,  Dr.  Kirk  recommends  priorities 
in  dealing  with  our  troubled  conditions. 
Although  I  do  not  nece.s.saiily  endorse 
his  views  in  their  entirety,  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Kirk  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  national  dialog  that 
deserves  serious  attention  by  concerned 
citizens.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Kirk's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  E.xtensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REconn, 
as  follows: 

The  Umpirage;  of  IU.ason 
(Partial   text  of  address   by  President  Gray- 
.son   Kirk   of   Columbia   University   iii    the 
occasion    of    a    Founders    Day    celebration 
;md  the  225th  birthday  of  Thomas  .Jeffer- 
son,  at   the   University   of   Virginia.   Char- 
lottesville. Va,  April  12.  19681 
.So  much  has  been  written  about  Tliomas 
Jefferson,    and    by    men    who    have    devoted 
years  to  the  study  of  his  life  and   thought, 
that  your  speaker  today  would  be  presump- 
tuous If  he  were  to  attempt  <jn  this  occasion 
merely   to   add   another    eulogy,   or    to    make 
another    appraisal,    of    that    inuch-cxammcd 
life.  But  there  have  been  a  lew  men  who  in 
the  course  of  American  history  have  achieved 
such   towering   greatness   that   their   renown 
has   continued    to    grow    through    the    years. 
and  we  would   be  the   poorer  il   we  did  not 
pause  from  time  to  time  to  pay  our  tribute 
to  them  and.  in  so  doing,  to  draw  from  their 
lives  renewed  courage  and,  hopefully,  greater 
■w.'lsdom    as    we    struggle    with    the    baffling 
problems  of  our  own  day.  Such  a  man  was 
Thomas    Jefferson,    and    today,    on    the    eve 
of  the  two  hundred  and  tweniy-hfth  anni- 
versary cf  his  birth,  we  would  be  remiss  if  we 
did    not    take    the    occasion    to    salute    the 
memory  of  a  man  to  whom  all  Americans  o\^e 
an  unpayable  debt. 

Of  all  the  men  of  his  time  whom  we  would 
wish  to  have  known  jjersonally.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Jefferson  would  be  cverwhclminply 
the  first  choice.  This  is  not  because  of  our 
respect  for  his  forty  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  public  life  of  our  infant  nation. 
but  because  Jefferson,  the  man,  was  so  utterly 
fascinating.  Like  many  of  lils  European  con'- 
temporaries  he  epitomized  in  the  astonishing 
range  of  his  interests  the  new  enlightenment 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  His  intellectual 
curiosity  was  almost  boundless  Whether  the 
subject  of  inquiry  was  agriculture  or  archi- 
tecture, geology  or  music,  literature  or  poli- 
tics, geography  or  history,  Jefferson  was  well- 
informed.  He  could  talk  or  '.vrite  about  all 
these  fields  with  knowledge  based  on  wide 
and  systematic  reading,  and  throughout  his 
long  life  he  always  sought  to  learn  even  more. 
But  to  this  immense  range  of  his  mtellec- 
ttial  ihterests  he  added  another  dimension 
that  was  peculiarly  American,  This  w.as  a 
constant  concern  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  all  new  discoveries  on  the  rapidly 
widening  horizons  of  man's  thought.  He 
wanted  to  bring  these  discoveries  to  the 
enrichment  and  growth  of  his  country.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  while  the  sheer, 
intellectual  exercise  of  abstract  philosophy 
was  of  little  interest  to  him.  the  study  of 
political  theory  and  its  practical  implemen- 
tation engrossed  his  attention  throughout 
his  life. 

Perhap"^  it  was  the  touch  of  Puritanism 
in  his  character  that  was  responsible  for 
this  concern  about  practicality.  He  would 
not  have  thought  of  himself  as  a  Puritan; 
he  might  even  have  denied  the  allegation, 
but  he  -tt-as  frugal  in  his  personal  life, 
enormously  self-disciplined  even  in  early 
youth,  and  he  displayed  no  small  degree  ol 
Puritanism  in  his  profound  distaste  for  the 
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dwadence    in    morals    and    ix)litics    tliat    he 
observed    in    the    capitals    of    Eunipe, 

Papuilly  .\merican  was  his  unswerving 
f.uih  m  ilemocracy.  not  merely  as  the  best 
mechaiUtm  for  solving  the  ancient  problem 
of  reconciling  liberty  and  authority  in  gov- 
ernment, but  as  a  way  of  life  Given  a  wide- 
spread ;y.stem  of  public  education  and  a 
six-ial  and  iKilitical  system  that  interposed 
no  ;irtilicial  b.irriers  lo  the  fostering  ;.nd 
recognition  of  t.ilent,  ho  believed  that  a 
natural  aristocracy  (jf  ability  was  liound  to 
emerRe,  The  men  of  such  a  true  ari'itoi 
ctnild  be  counted  on  to  lead  our  new  nation 
(inward  to  its  destined  greatness.  His  own 
life  h;.d  ixemplilied  this  principle  and  he 
^,iw  no  reason  to  doubt  ll.s  iini\ersal  \alKlity 
Still  another  quality  was  strongly,  if  not 
[leculhirlv,  American.  'Pfiis  was  his  confident 
trust  in  the  luture.  Unlike  his  great  antag- 
oiii.vt,  Hamilton,  who  was  given  to  periods 
i4  dceijest  melancholy  and  pessimism,  Jetfer- 
.■-'■n  v.as  serene  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
I>liilos(jphical  about  his  defeats,  :md  buov- 
antly  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
society  he  had  helped  to  build.  Thus  intel- 
lectually fortified,  he  had  ,-m  enormous  zest 
for  life  He  would  have  relished  the  words 
i>i  Alfred  de  Musset 

'Qui!  c^t  doux  d'etre  :iu  inotide  et  (juel 
bien  tjue  I,i  Me'  (Sonnet  a  .'^Ured  I'aitet 
18301 

In  ilic  long  jiageant  of  American  history, 
iHj  man  more  richly  deserves  the  aflectionate 
f-'ratitude  ('f  the  jieople  whom  he  served  ,-,0 
well.  In  all  1  onesty  we  can  say  ol  Jellerson 
what  another  Virginian.  Woodr.iw  Wil.son, 
once  wrote  ol  Walter  Bagehoi: 

'Occasionally  a  man  is  born  into  the  world 
whose  mi.'-.sion  11  evidently  is  to  clarify  the 
thouBht  of  his  ^.-eneration,  and  to  vivify  it; 
to  give  it  speed  where  11  i.s  slow,  vision  where 
it  is  blind,  balance  where  it  is  out  of 
jjoi.se  ,  •■  I  Essay  on  A  Literary  Politician  1 
Tuday  we  are  m  desperate  need  of  these 
Jellersonian  qualities  In  our  leaders  and  in 
our  national  life  II  is  not  t.X)  much  t(;  s.ty 
that  m  many  ways  our  society  i.s  m  a  more 
])enlous  condition  than  at  any  time  since  the 
convulsive  conflict  between  the  states  a  cen- 
tury ago.  We  seem  to  be  in  an  era  ut  transi- 
tion from  a  jj.ost  which  we  have  abandoned 
to  a  future  -which  we  are  unable  as  yet  to 
comprehend  but  whose  ix>rtenls  fill  us  with 
more  di.'.may  than  anticipation.  We  have  a 
multitude  of  contending  counselors  but  we 
,ire  una'Dle  to  jilace  our  trust  in  any  of  them 
because  we  feel,  almost  vi.scerally.  that  they. 
too.  itxe  merely  -.-roping  without  great  suc- 
cess to  understand  the  new  world  about  us. 
and  stiU  less  do  we  feel  that  they  have  the 
wifdom  t-13  order  us  .'itlairs  to  our  satisfaction. 
Our  nation  is  m  trouble. 

The  enumeration  ol  (,ur  iire.sont  dillicult.es 
and  dangers  would  ruffle  even  the  calm  lom- 
jicrament  ol  a  Jelferson.  At  home,  disrc'-pect 
for  law  and  authority  has  reached  such  :i 
level  of  acceptance  that  lus  natural  concomi- 
tant, resort  to  Molence.  has  almost  achieved 
respectability,  Tlie  old  social  sanctions  of  the 
church  and  family  have  lost  much  of  their 
traditional  force.  Our  young  people,  in  dis- 
turbing numbers,  .qipcar  to  reject  all  lorms 
of  authority,  from  whatever  .source  derived, 
and  they  have  taken  refuse  m  a  turbulent 
and  choale  .Nihilism  whose  sole  objectives 
are  <lestructive  I  know  <jf  no  time  in  our 
liistory  -.vhen  the  [-a])  between  the  genera- 
tions lias  been  -.'.ider  or  more  ootentially 
dangerous 

Honesty  compels  us  to  admit  that  we  .ire 
threatened  with  a  loss  f,f  our  sense  of  n.^. 
tional  unity  and  with  it  our  sen.se  of  direc- 
iion.  Our  unity  has  been  imperiled  by  our 
racial  confiicts  lor  which,  despite  i-'ood-will 
and  honest  effort,  we  can  envisage  no  .--imple 
or  easy  solution  .ivailable  to  us  m  time  t) 
avoid  the  dangei  of  large-scale  and  con- 
tinuing social  disorder.  Less  imminently 
perilous  but  also  damagiiic  to  our  sense  of 
unity  is  the  generational  gap  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.  Disunity  is  also  Ijcmc  fostcrej 
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bjr  ttae  growing  Incidence  of  friction  Ln  %b» 
attempted  reaolutlon  of  dlaputaa  between  In- 
dustrlai  managenrkcot  and  organized  labor. 
When  even  our  teacbers  and  our  govem- 
mentai  employeea  feel  free  to  (trlke  In 
order  to  txy  to  Impoee  tbelr  collective  will 
upon  our  people.  I  cannot  but  feet  that  aU 
13  nut  well  wlUi  our  •oclety 

Our  ienae  of  national  direction  ha<  become 
blurred  and  Induunct  because  some  of  the 
old  unifying  goals,  sucb  as  the  winning  of 
the  West  and  the  creation  of  a  generally 
affluent  society,  have  been  Urstely  achieved, 
others,  such  as  the  encouragement  uf  the 
spread  of  our  political  .n^utuUons  to  other 
lands,  have  been  abandoned  because  we 
have  had  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  pnxluct  of  a  time  when  jur  enthusUsm 
exceeded  our  sophuticitlon  Moreover,  our 
newer  announced  goals — to  eliminate  the 
poclcets  of  poverty  remaining  in  our  country. 
U)  assure  full  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  Americihs.  and  to  mount  vaaI  efforts 
against  the  menace  of  Communism  wherever 
It  iirlses — these  either  have  failed  to  kindle 
our  imagination  or  they  have  evoked  more 
disunity  than  agreement  Perhaps  we  can 
sum  up  the  situation  by  saying  that  we 
have  tost  Jrtferson  s  faith  in  the  inevitability 
of  progress  and  we  have  not  as  yet  found 
a  new   unifying  faith  for  our   time 

Our  poeture  abroad  offers  us  little  com- 
pen.-.atlng  comfort  The  image  which  we  have 
had  of  ourselves  in  the  world  as  a  highly 
moral  altruistic  peacelovm?  and  progressive 
people  has  never  been  as  widely  accepted  by 
other  nations  as  we  have  believed  or  hoped. 
Other  nations  on  <x-caslon  have  tended  to 
conclude  that  we  have  g^reater  power  than 
responsibility  and  greater  impulsiveness  than 
mature  Judgment  .And  some  of  our  recent 
foreign  activities,  however  much  they  may 
have  been  founded  m  a  belief  that  they  were 
vit.U  to  our  national  Interest,  have  sUrred 
other  peoples  in  the  free  world  into  violent 
and  belligerent  opposition  So  great  a  power 
as  the  Uiuted  Slates  can  scarcely  hope  for 
affection  from  weaker  peoples  but  we  do 
need  to  have  and  to  hold  their  respect  for 
our  motives  and  our  goals  At  the  moment. 
this  house  is  In  disrepair  and  while  the  van- 
dalism dune  to  It  understandably  has  been 
encouraged  by  thoee  who  count  themselves 
.13  our  enemies.  It  would  be  an  act  of  folly 
on  our  part  if  we  were  to  ascrtt>e  all  foreign 
antagonisms  to  tnelr  machinations 

Some  solace,  of  course  can  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  current  troubles 
are  being  shared  In  varying  degrees  by  other 
countries  In  many  Western  European  states 
the  family  and  the  church  also  seem  to  have 
lost  much  of  their  sincient  authority  Youth 
protest  movements  erupt  from  time  to  time 
even  In  authorltiirl.un  communist  states  One 
senses  in  the  countries  of  Western  Exiri'pe,  as 
here  a  general  unease,  a  feeling  of  drift  md 
uncertainty  m  social  systems  k>se  their  tra- 
ditional rigidity  and  a«  political  leaders 
struggle  to  cope  with  the  iJewUdering  prob- 
lems of  governing  an  urban,  technologically 
advanced.  Industrial  society 

Thus  m  Western  Europe  too,  the  >Id  order 
is  gone  it  may  not  have  been  in  actuality 
efBcient  or  just,  but  it  was  to  many  people, 
and  in  retrospect,  a  time  of  power  and  glory 
which  men  remember  with  nostalgia  or  rend 
about  with  yearning  Artzybashev  once 
wrote  that  there  never  could  have  been  a 
golden  age  In  the  past  because  the  men  of 
the  time  would  not  have  been  able  to  recog- 
ni.-e  It  as  such,  but  in  many  a  Exiropean 
country  the  transition  from  the  days  of 
power  to  the  present  has  been  abrupt  and 
brutal  and  men  still  are  stirred  in  their 
hearts  more  by  a  great  cause  than  by  the 
t-Kis^ession  of  dishwashers  and  television  sets. 
There,  as  here,  men  need  a  faith  to  inspire 
ihetn  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  routine 
"f  their  dally  lives,  but  m  most  of  the  de- 
mocracies there  is  UttJe  such  faith  today 
The  goals  of  our  ume  are  too  complex,  too 
te(  hiucal,  too  lacking  la  the  unifying  emo- 
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tlonai  appeal  that  glvea  men  a  pride  In  their 
herlta^  Men  may  respect  the  political  leader 
who  Is  an  able  technician,  but  this  ia  merely 
an  act  of  sober  judgment,  and  they  respond 
emotionally  to  the  charisma  of  a  Churchill 
or  a  John  Kennedy  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  no  technician  can  command.  Remem- 
bering HlUer  this  can  be  a  great  danger. 
but  K  Is  one  frum  which,  despite  our  aophls- 
tlratl'jn,  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  wholly 
free 

The  unfulfilled  need  for  Inspiring  leader- 
ship may  tx  one  source  of  our  troubles  today. 
but  there  are  others,  perhape  even  more 
fundamental,  which  we  may  not  Ignore  To- 
day fi..r  example,  our  problems,  urban.  In- 
dustrial and  social,  are  so  great  In  magnitude 
and  so  complex  In  nature  that  they  can 
be  dealt  with  efflciently  only  by  a  greater 
ci.ncentration  of  governmental  authority 
thaji  our  democracy  has  been  constructed  to 
provide  or  our  people  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port We  have  always  said  proudly  that 
though  our  democracy  may  be  a  clumsy  form 
of  governmer.t,  we  accept  this  inefficiency  ,ls 
a  reasonable  price  for  the  protection  of  our 
llhertles  But  tixlay  though  we  cling  U-)  our 
liberties  with  appropriate  passion  we  demand 
from  our  government  a  degree  of  efficiency 
t.hat  our  system  was  designed  to  make  almost 
impossible  I  do  not  conclude  that  we  should 
now  abandon  our  liberties  in  the  interest  of 
efflciency  the  price  would  t>e  f.ir  too  great 
But  we  c.uiiiot  forever  have  our  cake  and 
eat  It  toi:i.  and  we  should  not  be  afraid  to 
remember  Jefferson  s  counsel  that  each  gen- 
eration should  be  prepared  t>3  re-e.xamlne  its 
poiiucal  institutions  and  to  re-shape  them 
.IS  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  more 
adequately  the  needs  of  the  time 

There  is  yet  another  facet  to  the  problem 
of  effective  governance  m  a  present-day  de- 
mocracy This  is  the  influence  of  the  new 
technology  of  m.iss  communications  Parr  of 
the  ancient  mystique  of  leadership  has  now 
been  eroded  by  the  over-exposure  of  govern- 
ment officials  Charlfs  de  tJauUe.  almost  alone 
ainong  Western  leaders,  htis  understood  this 
principle  and  has  avoided  K-s  pitf.Uls.  By 
contrast,  our  leaders  are  expected  to  appear 
almost  on  call  before  the  televi.sion  camera, 
to  hold  innumerable  press  conferences,  u>  is- 
sue a  commumque  alter  every  official  meet- 
ing, and  to  share  iheir  thoughts,  even  If  they 
m-iy  be  fragmentary  and  half-formed,  with 
everyone  in  the  country  No  leader  can  long 
survive  such  ordeals  and  emerge  from  them 
uiiscathed. 

Moreover,  this  Intense,  day-by-day  report- 
ing brought  nightly  into  the  homes  of  all 
-America  necessarily  la  fragmentary  It  can 
lead  men  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  trees 
and  forget  the  woods.  It  can  stampe<le  them 
Into  hastly  and  ill-formed  conclusions  that 
may  noB  well  serve  the  national  interest  I 
have  often  wondered,  tor  example.  If  the 
BrltUh  people  would  have  been  willing  to 
sustain  the  effort  of  the  First  World  War  if 
they  had  viewed  nightly  In  living  color  the 
fantastic  slaughter  of  their  sons  In  the  battle 
of  the  Somme. 

Finally,  effectiveness  of  leadership  is  com- 
plicated by  the  influence  of  muss  communi- 
cations in  stimulating  what  is  usually  called 
the  revolution  of  rising  expectations.  Visual 
reporting  of  m.ias  violence  in  one  city  In- 
evitably h.ts  Its  eflfct  upon  men  elsewhere 
who  feel  that  their  plight  and  their  needs 
are  like  those  who  have  resorted  to  force  to 
try  to  effect  change  .Mso.  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  th.it  governmental  stability 
In  new  or  weak  countries  may  be  In  Jeopardy 
for  a  long  time  because  modern  communica- 
tions have  led  their  peoples  to  demand  more, 
and  at  a  faster  rate,  th.in  it  Is  within  the 
power  of  their  governments  to  pr.ivide 

I  do  not  cite  these  influences  of  mass-com- 
munications to  condemn  them  They  are  here 
to  stay  I  cite  them  only  to  illustrate  the 
further  complications  which  they  have 
brought  to  the  problems  of  modern  govern- 
ment They  are  Instruments  of  tremendous 
power  in  democratic  opinion-making   Some- 
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how.  we  muat  learn  to  tiaa  them,  and  If  nec- 
eaaary  to  contTOl  them  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
make  them  aerre  the  public  good  aa  well  as 
the  public  pleasure. 

But  the  troubles  of  contemporary  society 
run  far  beyond  the  question  of  leadership  In 
public  life  and  the  influence  of  maaa  com- 
munications upon  public  opinion  and  tlie 
political  proceas.  The  plain  fact  la  that  we 
do  not  know  how  to  solve  the  new  problems 
that  confront  our  society  They  are  too  new. 
too  complex,  too  Immense  in  magnitude,  and 
neither  our  experience  nor  that  of  other  peo- 
ples Is  of  much  help  to  us  as  we  grope  for 
answers. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  With  rare  exceptions,  American  city 
government  has  not  been  one  of  the  more 
admirable  features  of  our  public  life.  Cor- 
ruption. Inefficiency  and  g^aft  In  local  gov- 
ernment are  parts  of  our  political  legacy  that 
we  would  like  to  forget.  But  now,  beginning 
without  a  strong  financial  or  organizational 
b.u>e.  our  cities  have  been  swollen  by  masses 
of  new  migrants,  beset  by  racial  troubles,  be- 
deviled by  Impossible  budgetary  needs,  and 
haunte<l  by  the  exodus  of  businesses  and 
middle-class  citizens  to  nearby  suburbs.  In 
the  absence  of  new  and  fresh  approaches, 
some  of  our  cities  In  time  may  become  al- 
most  ungovernable 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  one  single 
f.vcet  of  this  problem  of  the  metropolis,  the 
matter  of  public  welfare  The  mass  migration 
of  largely  Indigent  people  to  great  metropoli- 
tan centers  has  created  an  administrative 
and  financial  nightmare  for  welfare  agencies 
In  New  York  City  we  have  today  almost  twice 
•OS  m.iny  people  on  relief  na  during  the  depths 
of  the  depression  We  have  more  dependent 
children  tluui  the  entire  population  of 
Om.iha  or  Akron  The  cost  of  our  city  welfare 
prngrams  now  exceeds  a  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

No  one  knows  how  much  of  this  burden 
properly  should  be  carried  by  the  city,  the 
slate  or  the  Federal  Government.  No  one 
knows  whether  dependent  mothers  of  large 
famille.s.  when  there  is  no  father  present, 
.should  be  lelt  at  home  on  relief  to  rear  iheir 
children  or  whether  it  would  be  belter  to  en- 
foiirage  the  mothers  to  become  employed  and 
to  provide  for  the  children  during  work 
hours  in  Day  C.TJe  Centers  No  one  knows  how 
the  vicious  cycle  of  dependency,  which 
threatens  to  go  on  generation  after  genera- 
tion, can  be  broken.  We  do  know  that  the 
present,  improvised  system  Ls  hopelessly  In- 
adequate and  that  Is  almost  all  we  know. 
And  yet  ours  Is  certainly  the  most  affluent, 
and  perhaps  the  best  educated,  society  In 
history. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that,  despite 
all  our  past  successes,  we  have  by  no  means 
demonstrated  that  our  existing  political 
structure,  designed  .us  it  was  for  another  day, 
h;^  the  capability  to  meet  these  nw  needs 
and  to  solve  these  new  problems  This  docs 
not  mean  that  I  see  any  panacea  m  any 
of  the  other  ideologies  that  confront  us  from 
abroad  My  own  ancestors  were  living  nearby 
In  Virginia  before  Jefferson  was  torn,  and  I 
am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  passion- 
ately in  the  importance  of  .America,  not  only 
to  ourselves,  but  to  the  world  What  I  do 
mean  is  that  we  must  not  allow  our  de«'p 
commitment  to  our  past  to  jreeze  our  think- 
ing and  to  prevent  us  from  dealing  Imagi- 
natively With  the  problems  "f  the  pre.sent  I 
think  Jefferson  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
to  that  common-sense  proposition. 

Among  all  our  grave  national  concerns, 
how  shall  "ve  select  those  to  which  we  would 
gi.e  tlrst  priority'  The  clamor  of  the  present 
IS  .so  insistent  that  easy  agreement  on  such 
a  mutter  Is  perhaps  impossible  Each  person 
will  make  his  own  list;  hopefully,  he  will  do 
SO  with  only  one  criterion,  the  national  wel- 
fare The  lists  win  differ,  for  that  Is  the  way 
of  democratic  societies,  but  the  exercise  is 
important.  Having  said  this,  obviously  I  now 
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have   the  obligation   to  indlcite  my  own  to 
you. 

First  on  my  list.  In  tiniliig  and  importance, 
is  the  need  lor  this  country  to  extricate  Itself 
as  (luickly  a.s  possible  from  Its  current  In- 
volveniciu  in  Vietii.im.  No  other  item  on  the 
n.iiloiial  agenda  can  be  dealt  witli  effectively 
until  this  has  been  clone  Not  one  of  our 
great  social,  economic  or  ijolitic.il  problems 
can  be  made  iiianaijeable  until  this  oonlllct 
can  be  brought   to  an  end 

This  is  EO  because  our  ijre.sent  policy  has 
produced  among  our  people  more  bitter  di.s- 
seiusion  than  any  issue  since  ihe  tr.aglc  War 
Beuvecn  the  at.ilfs  .Abro.id.  it  lias  given  a 
valuable  hixslage  to  those  who  regarcf^Hem- 
selves  as  our  enemies,  and  u  has  obliged 
us  to  sust.un  a  serious  loss  of  esteem  anioiig 
those  who  are  our  irlends. 

This  IS  not  a  time  fipr  recnminaiion.  Our 
|)ollcles  have  been  made  by  sincere,  honor- 
able .md  pairiotic  men  who  do  not  deserve 
the  calumny  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected: they  have  been  dr.iwn  almost  inex- 
orably into  a  tragic  situation  Our  national 
debate  should  not  be  ba'cd  uj)oii  personali- 
ties but  upon  ,111  ussesf.meiu  of  the  situation 
i^olely  in  terms  of  the  present  .md  future 
welfare   .md   security   of   (jur  country. 

One  developing'  by-product  of  our  involve- 
ment is  alarming'  but  little-notlcPd.  Tins  is 
the  evil  effect  which  m;iy  come  from  the 
present  lendcncv.  born  out  of  hostility  to 
the  war.  to  elevate  civil  disobedience  into  a 
civic  virtue  It  is  diiricult  to  disagree  with 
the  observation  made  recently  by  Judge 
Charles  Wyzaiiski  who  wrote 

'Every  time  a  law  is  disobeyed  by  even 
a  man  whose  motive  is  solely  ethical,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  responsive  to  a  deep  moral 
conviction,  there  are  unlortunate  conse- 
<iuences.  He  himsell  becomes  more  prone  to 
disobey  laws  for  which  he  has  no  profound 
re[)ut;nance.  He  sets  an  exianple  tor  others 
who  may  iiot  have  his  pure  motives,  he 
we.ikens  the  f.ibric  of  socieiv.'  {Atlanfic 
Mvntlily.  Februriry  lU68i. 

The  longer  the  present  coiitrovcrsy  con- 
tinues, the  greater  will  become  this  peril;  it 
is  one  that  could  be  around  to  haunt  us  long 
after  the  occasion  winch  produced  it  has 
dis.ippe.ireti 

Nations  ;is  well  as  individuals  can  make 
mi.' takes  No  matter  how  well  iiilemioiied 
.m  ongin.il  course  may  have  been,  things 
do  not  at  times  turn  om  as  planned.  When 
this  occurs,  it  is  olten  wiser  to  face  the 
changed  situiiuon  squarely  than  to  seek  vin- 
dic.itujn  through  stubborn  persistence  in  a 
course  that  appears  to  offer  ever-fewer  pos- 
sibilities of  hnal  gams  to  match  the  costs 
Involved.  Given  all  the  complexities  of  our 
present  posture  m  Vietnam,  it  is  my  own  un- 
happy conclusion  that  ii  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  derive  Uum  this  conflict,  no  matter 
how  It  is  fin;.lly  .settled,  enough  long-range 
benefit  to  the  .security  and  welfare  of  our 
country  to  justify  the  effort  we  have  made 
or  may  be  called  upon  to  make.  Tliereforc, 
though  sadiv,  because  of  the  hscal  and  hu- 
man costs  we  have  incurred,  I  am  obliged  to 
conclude  that  a  firpt  priority  item  on  our 
national  agenda  (lupht  to  be"  an  lionorable 
and  orderly  disentanglement  Irom  this  well- 
meant  but  essentially  fruitless  effort.  The 
United  States  will  be  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world  long  after  Vietnam  has  been  for- 
gotten: it  will  be  a  still  ^-reater  power  if  it 
has  not  suffered  the  impairment  of  its  own 
national  unity  and  morale  by  undue  per- 
sistence in  a  course  which  offers  so  many 
hazards  and    o  few  compensating  rewards. 

The  second  Item  on  my  own  list  is  the 
urgent  achievement  of  ereater  economic  and 
fiscal  stability  at  home.  Our  government 
must  be  made  strong  enough  to  protect  its 
balance  ot  jjayments.  strong  enough  to  halt 
the  vicious,  inflationary,  wage-price  spiral. 
It  must  be  able  to  take  a  hrmer  hand  in 
resolving  equitably  the  conflict  between  a 
powerfully-organized  labor  force  and  a  nat- 
urally resistant  management,  and  it  must  be 
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strong  enough  to  resist  the  imtural  political 
impulse  to  gain  popular  lavor  by  ever-more 
lavish  spending  upon  matters  liiat  may  be 
only  peripheral  lo  our  national  well-being, 
a  technologically  advanced  society  must 
be  more  of  a  wellare  state  than  the  one  which 
Jefferson  governed  or  envisicnied,  but  we 
are  in  trouble  If  we  allow  our  .social  ex- 
penditures to  rise  at  a  rate  faster  than  our 
growth  in  i)ro(luctlvity  Moreover,  we  weaken 
the  heart  and  core  of  our  country  when  we 
permit  lieojile  lo  become  uimeccssarilv  de- 
peiuieni  upon  the  largesse  of  governiiicm. 
Even  the  Homans  found  bread  and  ciri-uses 
to  be  uselul  as  a  temporary  e.Npedicnt  but 
latal    in    the    long-nin. 

As  the  ground  is  clearerl  In-  proirrcss  to- 
ward these  urst  two  great  jiolU  y  olijectivcs, 
other  items  fall  into  place  in  i)roper  se- 
quence. Tlie  i)rovision  oi  ecnialiiv  ot  status 
and  opportunity  ftjr  .all  Americans  must  be 
a  .oorpetual  concern  ol  our  so,ici\  It  jn;iy 
nc\er  be  perlectly  achieved  .aid  it  mav  uo't 
be  achie\able  m  time  to  i)re\ent  us  irom 
much  irouble,  but  il  is  the  (Jiilv  goal  suitable 
for  a  deinocrntic  perij)le.  and  we  nnist  bend 
our  best  energies  toward  it 

To  make  this  goal  eifcctiv  i-h-  .u  hie\:il)le. 
a  fiscally  stable  goveriimem  liiulerplimed  by 
a  dynamic  economy  niiist  undertake  greater 
expenfiitures  for  the  support  oi  research  and 
education.  There  is  little  ojiponunlly  m  an 
advanced  society  for  the  uneducated  to  find 
Jobs  and  income  enough  for  the  proper  sup. 
port  of  their  families.  And  it  is  better  in 
every  way  lor  the  country  to  spend  money 
on  education,  and  on  the  research  tliat  will 
create  new  jobs,  than  upon  wellare.  No  man 
can  feel  a  part  ol  a  society  when  he  is  de- 
pendent lor  his  living  upon  its  charity.  In 
such  a  situation  he  becomes  abject  and  inert, 
r>r  bitter  and  rebellious,  and  these  are  botli 
signs  of  trouble. 

Finally,  a  fifth  goal  must  i)e  the  r.uionali- 
zation  of  our  governmental  Mnuture  .aid 
processes  to  make  them  adequate  to  the 
needs  ol  our  day.  We  will  never  dr.av  into 
career  positions  m  the  ptiblic  service  men 
who  :ire  capable  of  manning  the  controls  of 
today's  society  until  we  .-tre  willing  tti  p,ty 
them  salaries  commensurate  with  wliat  they 
would  gain  in  ordinary  professional  life.  Only 
thus  can  we  assure  the  supply  of  talent  we 
need:  only  thus  can  we  liave  re.i.cnnable  jiro- 
tection  against  the  danger  of  corruption  and 
graft.  It  is  a  .sad  commentr.ry  upon  our  short- 
sightedness that  outstanding  men.  called  to 
high  office,  can  only  accerit  at  t!ie  jjrice  of 
great  personal  financial  sacrifice:  it  is 
equally  regrett.ible  that  the  L-overninenl 
today  can  secure  the  services  cjf  fir.'-l-quality 
experts  in  many  fields  only  by  the  device  of 
making  contracts  with  non-profit  organiz.;- 
tlons  specially  created  .or  i.he  purpose. 

But  able  personnel  can  be  easily  frustrated 
in  their  effectiveness  by  improper  siructurc 
and  faulty  processes.  We  need  today  .-aiother 
Hoover  Commission  lo  study  these  matters 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  need 
them  equally  in  the  states  ,md  in  our  cities. 
Wc  .-:re  trying  to  opcr.Me  a  ccmijlicited  and 
sensitive  society  with  mech.'tnisms  devised 
for  the  needs  of  :>.  simpler  day.  Perhajis  I  can 
illustrate  this  point  by  the  ijarenthelical 
observation  that  the  University  budget  for 
which  I  am  responsible  is  ten  times  as  great 
as  the  entire  Federal  budget  which  Tliomas 
Jefferson  took  to  his  Congress  for  approval. 
Here  again,  we  should  remember  the  ad- 
monitions of  Jefferson  who  fores;iw  the  prob- 
lem even  if  he  could  not  foresee  the  n:;ture  of 
the  society  that  has  grown  out  of  matrix  lie 
did  so  much  to  fashion. 

The  title  for  these  commcms  'his  morning 
was  taken  from  Jefferson's  Third  Annual 
Message  to  Congress.  There  he  spoke  elo- 
quently "of  cullivaiing  general  friendship, 
and  of  bringing  collisions  of  interest  to  the 
umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of  force."  In 
the  years  ahead  we  shall  liave  need  lo  re- 
member this  counsel.  If  we  fail  to  heed  it 
and   drift  further  into  sterile   and  divisive 
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i',>nflict.  we  shall  ,ill  be  the  poorer  lor  it,  aiul 
we  shall  not,  m  the  end.  be  worthy  ol  our 
lu-ril.ige. 


Special  Report  Is  Made  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment Crisis 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

ol-'    OKL.MIOMA 

IN    THK  UOU.SE  OP  RKi'HK.SKNTATIVE.S 

Monday.  April  22    I'JHH 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Si)(:il:,'r,  ic- 
coiUly.  I  .seiil  t(j  all  nou.s  outU'l.s  in 
Oklahomii's  .Second  ConL'iT.s.sional  Di.s- 
tiict  ilie  lollowing  .'^liccial  report  to  be 
followed  by  a  con.suiuenl  questionnaire: 
Till;    Law    ENPonCEMEKT    Ciiisis 

The  .Second  Session  of  the  fioth  Congress 
.uljournetl  lor  .ill  EasM-r  roc-ess  with  most 
members  both  shaken  and  deeply  concerned 
by  the  riots  .aid  disorders  winch  have  hit 
scores  of  our  f-llies  wilh  llie  loss  of  many 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  jjrojK-rly  dam- 
age ihroiuthout  the  country 

Veteran  members  of  the  House  wlio  .served 
through  World  War  II  could  not  recall  having 
seen  the  nation';.  Capital  .so  h<-.ivily  j>atro!led 
by  troops  during  the  mo.st  trying  wartime 
jjcri'Kis  ol   this  ceniury. 

iTurfews,  imiJ.'ised  as  early  ;us  4  o'<-!c>ck  on 
several  alternoons.  were  an  u!ii)recotie;iti  <i 
experience. 

.Arresm  for  curfew  violations,  looting  and 
other  law  violations  during  the  emergency  in 
W,ishmgton  were  m  excess  of  5.00(1.  Grade 
school  children  and  men  and  wfimen  of  .ill 
.at'es   were   iiivohed   m   the  looting. 

The  W;ushington  Post  shattered  some  false 
imi)reissif>ns  about  the  looting  by  reporting 
tliat  the  .iverage  looter  arre.st<-d  w.is  29  ye.-irs 
'>f  age  and  earned  aproximaK'lv  ^Hft  to  V.*b  t 
week — which  didii't  leave  inucli  validity  'o 
the  theory  ih,.t  unemployed  le<-;i;i.gers  .iic 
the  major  not  jjroblem. 

The  general  Congressional  '.lew  is  that  we 
face  a  cliallenge  to  law  and  order  that  is 
unpre<'edentetl  m  its  scoj>e  ,md  lUs  danger  in 
ihis  country. 

.M  local,  stale  ;aid  li-deral  levels,  govern- 
ment must  move  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment .aid  respect  for  law  :Lmong  our  citi- 
zens-and  every  citizen  must  make  it  his 
business  to  coiiiribute  construe-lively  to  the 
effort. 

Tiir   KKi)F.nAL  KtspoNsir.n.irv 

At  the  federal  level,  it  is  our  job  to  help 
Slate  and  local  law  enforcement  ;4j;enc;es  do 
the  best  possible  job.  Toward  thai  end.  ilie 
President  has  rctiuesied  and  tlie  House 
passed  last  August  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Coiilrol  Act.  lo  prf)vidc  federal  assist- 
an':-e  lo  the  states  and  cities  in  planning  and 
carrying  mt  orogrr.ms  lo  streamline  and 
modernize  their  police  and  court  sysioms. 

Tnis  bill  IS  expected  lo  be  apprrived  by 
the  .Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  re- 
ported for  action  in  ihe  .Senate  at  an  early 
date. 

.'inother  vnlu.ible  tr>ol  for  control  of  any 
fuiuie  violence  of  the  kind  w-e  have  experi- 
enced in  recent  days  is  a  law  making  il  a 
federal  oiTense  to  cross  a  state  line  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  a  not. 

The  Hou=:c  originr:lly  ^-.pproved  this  meas- 
ure in  ICI66.  :md  ocain  last  July.  It  received 
the  endorsement  ol  the  P.-o.iideni  in  his 
hJtate  of  the  Union  inessage  in  Janu.'iry  and 
iin:dly  von  .Senate  approval  Ir^sl  month. 

The  Safe  .Streets  and  Crime  Control  .Act 
and  tlie  Riot  Control  mer.sure  will  i)ro\ide 
valuable  new  tools  to  law  enforcement — but 
the  vivior  job  rcmain.t  our  of  attitudes  av.cl 
improved  cfrort  at  ai:  hrcls. 

ONE  APrr.o.iCit 
When  I  was  County  Attorney  m  Muskogee, 
the  Chief  of  Police  ,'.nd  .Slieriff  joined  me  in 
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sponsoring  a  Junior  OlBceni  Corpa  among 
grade  srhuol  »nd  Junior  high  school  boys 

We  h.id  severi;  thousand  members  of  Uie 
C  Tps  in  M'iskij^e«  Couniy  with  uniu  m 
.i.HKjet  every  r,  .mmunlty  ,uid  reRuUtr  meet- 
ings were  neirt  w  discuss  liiw  enforcement 
problems  ind  me'JuxIs  .md  to  develop  .i  posl- 
ti.e  HttUude  tf.ward  law  and  rirder  .imong  the 
boys  TrU;  Judges.  Highway  P.itrolmen.  FBI 
Ageuts  and  other  officers  Joined  in  tjie  pro- 
gr  un 

Public  spirited  theater  -wners  m  Muskogee 
ni.ide  a  monthly  Saturday  morning  movie 
available  to  the  Corps,  and  helped  the  pro- 
gnim   maintain  enthoslaam  and  interest 

We  were  L-onvinced  the  progr:iiii  not  'inly 
subst.intl.illy  reduced  tuvenlle  delinquency. 
but  also  helped  develop  .i  better  attitude 
among  .Air  citizens 

.*M     OKI.AIIIiMA      frroRT 

Our  State  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
most  in  the  recent  wave  i>r  rtota  and  dis- 
orders, but  I  don  t  t>elieve  anyone  will  ques- 
tion t..e  need  for  work  on  the  problem  nf 
general  respect  f^r  law  Leaders  in  law  en- 
forcement with  whom  I  visited  m  this  sub- 
ject l<uit  fall,  are  m  generil  .igreement  on 
thl*  point. 

lu  »  re*. til. s  I  All!  mall  Ui  every  District 
AUorney  ciherirf  md  Chief  of  Police  In 
Nortiieimtern  Okiahjma  a  proposal  for  a 
genera;  reviv.il  of  the  Junior  OtBcer  Corp« 
prij^iim.  with  information  on  the  successful 
experience  in  my  h'>me  county 

I  hope  the  idea  can.  be  used.  ;ind  will  have 
the  support  of  civi.:  clubs  and  organizations 
throughout  oui  .ireu 

The  support  and  cooperation  of  federal 
ofllcers  will  be  encouraged,  .ind  I  feel  sure 
will  be  extended 

Basically,  however,  we  muit  win  this  cam- 
pa. gn  ;n  the  homes,  schools,  and  at  tiie  lo^-al 
level,  and  It  must  be  everybody's  business  u> 
win  u. 

What  Is  Yot'ii  OpiNlose"* 

1  Law  fn,'orci"ntm'.  -  A&lde  fr<.>m  the  meas- 
ures aiscu*«ed  m  this  report,  ire  there  other 
steps  you  beli've  Uie  Congress  should  taJce 
to  improve  the  quality  and  effecuvenes*  of 
law  enfoTcement  and  constructively  deal  with 
the    national    situation'' 

2  Federal  ipending  --  Last  year  Coni<rctts 
reduced  the  proposed  federal  budget  by  more 
tiian  »o  biUion  On  .^pn!  9,  the  House  cut 
the  Sr^.t  appropn.iUoii  biil  -appropnaiing 
funds  :or  the  Post  Office  and  TretiBury  Dc- 
p.irt.Tienis  ir,  $700  million,  tf  you  favor  fur- 
ther -uts  >n  feder.il  spending,  please  indi- 
cate 'he  .ireas  where  yoii  believe  t.he  cuts  can 
best  be  made 

Dcteiiie 
Health 
Wellare 
'__,    War  on  Pom  ' ;, 
Agriculture 
Education 

3  Taxes  ITie  House  Comnuttee  on  W.iys 
and  Means  is  ojiioldenng  several  measures 
aimed  at  deficit  reduction  and  which  would 
Inore.i^e  lederal  revenue  The  tiesl  ttnown  of 
these  Ls  the  Presidents  pnspusal  for  a  10  ^ 
surtax  on  the  rederal  income  tax.  wluch 
would  raijc  individual  Income  tax  payments 
by    10  ; 

Do  you  believe  increased  revenue  Is  needed? 

Yee     ; 

No     1 

ir  you  believe  additional  revenue  U  neceseary. 

do  you  bcileve  ihe  Income  tax  surtax  is  the 

best  vay  to  ralr.c  this  revenue?  Yes 

No     J 

D  '  you  have  suggestions  on  prefer.tble  ways 

■.o  increaie  Icdeml  revenur'  Yes  7] 

No 
4.  Vietnam  Several  weeks  have  passed 
Siliice  President  John.>on  ordered  a  limited 
cutback  m  our  bombing  of  Nort'i  Vietn.im. 
and  .It  the  >.ime  time  extended  i  .ic*  titter  to 
discuss    terms   ot   settlement  of    the   War   m 


Public  Works. 
Foreign  Aid 
Veterans  Bene. its 
Research 
Space 
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V:et  N.un  Pni«pe'-ts  lor  .serious  net^Uatlons 
remain  «>me».>val  jncertaln  With  theee  de- 
velopment«  iii  mind  what  do  you  be-lleve  is 
our  bent  <■•>  .rse  .>f  .u  tlon  imw  in  Viet  Nam'' 
.NiTle  The  queBUons  .il>>ve  Involve  mM.te-r» 
of  ma]>r  ojnoern  which  vre  pending  before 
Oon<rese  I  would  .ipprt-ciale  having  your 
opinion  on  t.he.se  issuer,  and  hope  you  will 
mall  the  completed  <|viestlonnaire  t<:>  me— 
either  signed   or   unsigned — at   this  address 


April  22,  1968 


Editorial  in  the  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Advertiier  Commenti  on  Lowering  of 
Voting  Age  to  18 — Senator  Randolph 
Introduced  Hit  First  Resolution  To 
Grant  Franchise  to  Citizens  18  and 
Older  in   1942 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

■  tT    WE.sr     Vl»l.INH 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  S'FA TES 
Monday.  April  22    1968 

Mr  R.\NDOLPH  Mr  Pre.sldent.  .since 
194J  when  I  introduced  my  llr.st  re.stihi- 
tlon  to  extend  the  franc.hi.se  to  our  cltl- 
zen.s  of  18  years  and  older,  the  cause  has 
bet-n  a  contlmilni,'  one 

Dunnu  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  tny  eighth  joint  reso- 
lution prnposins  such  an  e.\lcnsion  of 
francliise  through  the  process  of  amend- 
Im;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St.ites 

Editorial  Pav;e  Editor  Wendell  S. 
Reynolds  of  the  Huniinuton  Advertiser. 
Hunting; Ion.  W  Va  .  wrote  a  helpful 
editorial  on  this  voter  subject  in  the 
April  17  issue  of  that  newspajier  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point 

There  t)€in«  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Lkadebs  or  StN^TE  Lahnih  Move  To  Ijiwer 
Voting   Age 

The  proposal  of  the  Wilson  Cabinet  of 
Grrat  Britain  to  lower  the  age  "t  majority 
from  21  to  18  may  stimulate  interest  in  the 
movement  gaining  impetus  In  this  country 
for    fixing   the   voting   age   at    18 

The  British  proposal  would  give  millions 
of  young  people  the  right  to  marrj-  without 
parental  consent,  to  make  wills  .md  to  own 
and  sell  property,  but  not  yet  the  right  to 
vote. 

On  the  other  hnnd.  Majority  Leader  Sen. 
Mike  .Mun-Ntleld  md  Minority  Lp.^der  Sen. 
Everett  M  Dlrk&en  Jnined  a  number  of  other 
cnsponsors  the  other  day  In  Introducing 
Joint  Resolution  8  in  the  OS  Senate  to 
give  those  18  the  right  to  vote 

The  action  brought  enthusiastic  response 
from  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph.  D-\V  Va  ,  who 
had  introduced  his  ilrst  resolution  on  the 
subject  in  1942  while  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

He  also  Introduced  his  eighth  Joint  reso- 
lutinn  prof)06ing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  the  franchise  to  all  citizens 
18  or  over 

Sen.  Robert  C  Byrd.  D-W  Va  .  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  holding  Sen.  Ran- 
dolph s  resolution  at  the  desk  fcir  two  weeks 
for  additional  sponsors. 

In  discussing  the  resolution  Sen  Randolph 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  num- 
ber of  reports  nn  the  advisability  of  lower- 
ing the  voting  ,ige  md  [ire.sentetl  a  number 
of  reasons  that  had  influenced  him  In  his 
prolonged   fight  for  the    inu'iulment 

He  cited  this  "{>artlai  list  of  those  respon- 


sibilitiee  which  our  18-year-old  citizens  now 

.share  with  the  rest  of  society 

They  shsre  the  burden  of  fighting  our 
wars 

I'hey  ^hare  the  burden  of  paying  our 
Uvxcs 

niey  stand  respoiLsible  In  adult,  not 
Juvenile,  courts  ol  law 

Tliey  stand  responsible  lor  the  welfare 
and  the  lUes  of  their  own  wues  and 
i-hililrc'i 

Tliey  st.ind  rcspon.sible 'for  the  lUes  of 
their  fellow  cltl.'tns  traveling  on  our  streets 
and  highways,  lor  we  .lUow  thcni  to  iper.ite 
moljr   ichicles 

Tliey  tjear  llie  burden  of  the  future  of 
their  lanillies.  !or  we  allow  them  to  make 
wills  .md  to  purrh.ise  m.surancc 

"Tliey  bear  the  burden  of  the  hn.inclal 
consequences  of  their  own  actions,  tor  we  al- 
low them  to  be  sued 

■'.^nd  they  are  tin. illy,  responsible  for  their 
own  ultimate  social  lulure  for  we  allow  them 
to  choose  their  own  proles-sions 

Different  people  will  take  ditTercnt  views 
of  these  re.isijii.s  ind  .ts  Sen  J.icob  K  J.ixlts, 
R  .V  Y  .  pointed  out  In  conimendlng  Sen. 
Randolph  for  his  efTort-s.  the  40  .senators 
{.i\(>rlng  the  resioUitlon  do  not  come  even 
ilose  to  the  two-thirds  necessiU-y  for  Mib- 
tnlttliig   ,1   constitutional    .imendmeiit 

Poisibly  tlie  itreatest  obstacles  to  tlie 
amendment  are  the  tiigh  record  of  .iccldents 
by  young  automobile  operators  und  tlie  er- 
ratic conduct  of  so  many  extremists  on  col- 
lege .»nd  university  cunpuses 

Tiki  often  those  with  the  le.LSt  brain  power 
put  the  most  volume  into  their  voices  .md 
tend  to  discredit  the  much  larger  number 
who  devote  their  time  to  thought  and  sensi- 
ble .ictlon  wllliout  exiilbltlonlsm 

Undoubtedly  ini*st  IB-je.ir-olds  of  l<.<i.ty 
;ire  better  educated  .md  have  .i  l>etter  under- 
standing of  n.ition.U  and  world  problems 
than   their  grandparents  did  at  21. 

To  them  It  seems  unjust  that  they  .sliovild 
be  deprived  of  a  p.\rt  m  the  government  un- 
til  they   reach    the   arbitrary   age   of   21. 

Many  older  .  itlzens.  liowever.  rcm.^in 
doubtful. 


Call   It  by  Its  Name 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKl.MIOMA 

IN    THE  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENTA'riVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  i;ranted.  I  m.sert  in  the  Co.vgres- 
sioN.fL  Record  the  following:  editorial  of 
.\pnl  13.  1968.  .ntith^d  "Call  It  by  Its 
Name.  "  by  Jrnkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor, 
the  Tulsa  Tribune: 

C.\LL   It  by    Its   Name 
I  By  Jenkm  Lloyd  Ji.nes  i 

The  day  after  Martin  Luther  Kind's 
mtirder  a  young  Negro  girl  skipped  itaily 
prist  the  White  House,  wann?  a  bright  blouse 
and  shouting  to  the  truards:  "I  stole  this. 
Shoot   me!  Shoot  me!" 

The  sad  fact  is  that  some  day  soon  some- 
one must  shoot  her.  or  a  system  of  chaos, 
terror  and  economic  paralysis  will  fasten 
Itself   on    this    great    and    beautiful    country. 

America  cannot  operate  if  any  i^erson  can 
lotit  a  store,  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
reprisal  as  long  as  he  or  she  can  outrun  a 
middle-aged  cop 

Nor  ca.n  the  country  operate  long  iii-.der  a 
system  of  legislative  blacltm.iil  When  such 
a  normally  level-headed  citizen  .is  Whitney 
■young,  liead  of  the  Urban  League,  indicates 
th.1t  the  country  cm  expect  nothing  but 
tlames  unless  Congress  passes  a  packet  of 
additional  civil  rights  legislation  this  be- 
comes   eovernment-by-torch. 

When     the     extremely     un-funny     Negro 
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comedian,  Dick  Gregory,  makes  out  a  list  of 
"black-power"  demands  and  asserts  that 
until  all  are  met  the  Democratic  Party  may 
not  meet  peaceably  in  Chicago  an  abeolutely 
b.islc  and  fundamental  civil  right,  that  of 
niizens  to  gather  together  to  choose  political 
candidates   is  threatened. 

Martin  Luther  King  falls  before  the  bullet 
of  a  cowardly,  hidden  sharpshooter.  This  Is 
an  outrage  A  young  white  boy  in  Tallahassee 
hutfocates  after  a  fire  bomb  is  thrown  into 
lu.s  liitliers  btore.  This  is  an  outrage.  A  white 
Pitt.sburgli  steel  worker  on  his  way  to  the 
mill  is  dropped  by  a  sniper.  This  is  an  out- 
rage A  Negro  baby  in  Chicago  dies  in  Its 
crib  .IS  the  building  burns.  This  is  an  out- 
risEte. 

Americans  cannot  afford  to  think  about 
bl.ick  outrages  or  white  outrages.  We  must 
get  deep-down  mad  about  outrages — period. 
One  of  tlie  worst  features  of  tlie  wild  days 
following  the  King  iLss.asslnation  was  the  re- 
tu.sal  of  many  leading  politicians  to  call 
tilings  by  their  right  names.  When  Harlem 
and  Bedford -St  uyvesant  erupted  In  an  orgy 
of  kxitlng  New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
described   these  districts  as  "up  light". 

Up  tight"  IS  hippie  for  "nervous"  or  "dis- 
traught". When  the  mayor  of  a  great  city 
pretends  skylarking  gangs  who  clean  out 
liquor  stores  und  bear  off  television  sets  are 
prostrated  with  grief  he  passes  beyond  credi- 
bility. There  is  a  difference  between  kneeling 
down  to  prny  and  busting  In  to  prey. 

Tills  country  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
vicious  reaction  .\  double-standard  of  law 
in  which  the  people  of  one  race  are  required 
to  obey  laws  while  the  people  of  another 
race  may  ignore  them  if  they  choose  only 
works  if  those  doing  the  ignoring  are  in 
the  majority. 

This  was  tlie  preat  evil  of  the  Old  South— 
tiie  repression  of  Negroe.s  by  laws  unfairly 
administered  by  the  majority.  It  gave  rise 
to  the  civil  rights  movement.  Civil  rights  Im- 
plied a  just  demand  for  equal  treatment 
under  law. 

But  the  Negro  inilitants"  ;ire  re-embrac- 
ing the  unequal  trentinent  theory  with  the 
proviso  that  their  own  leadership  now  as- 
sume tiie  ancient  role  of  the  lynchers  and 
night-riders  Stokely  Carmlchaels  shoot-the- 
honkles  bit  is  old-f;ishloned  Klansmanlsm. 
This  is  unspeakable,  of  course.  But,  worse. 
it  is  siUcldal.  If  America  should  ever  descend 
into  total  race  warfare  there's  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  which  side  would  win. 
But   who   wants  that   kind  of   America? 

This  country  might  take  one  more  "long, 
hot  summer"".  But  not  another.  If  the  police 
and  the  national  puard  ever  really  lost  con- 
trol there  would  arise  informal  white  armies. 
Vigilante  law  is  effective — make  no  mistake 
about  it  It  IS  Just  not  dainty  about  the  dif- 
ference between   the  innocent  and  guilty. 

And  then— as  the  heat  lightning  turned 
into  thunderbolts — a  lot  of  important  things 
would  be  forgotten. 

-Most  Americans  would  forget  those  thou- 
^a!lds  of  Negroes,  once  barred  from  white 
ro.llar  •"mployment.  who  are  doing  splendidly 
in  responsible  Jobs.  Tliey  would  forget  those 
young  Nepro  students  who  are  laboring  at 
their  books  instead  of  camping  in  the  haU- 
v.'ays. 

In  the  fury  at  the  senseless  burning,  loot- 
ing and  killing  It  would  be  easy  to  forget  that 
I  lie  ro.Td  to  Justice  was  unfinished  and  that 
many  letrltlrr.ate  Nepro  demands  for  widened 
'  Iiportunities  and  improved  education  had 
1  een  unfulfilled. 

The  shooting  of  Martin  Luther  King  was  a 
rrave  setback.  Tlie  idiotic  reaction,  involving 
a  carnival  c  f  Irresponsibility,  was  graver  still. 
We  can  recover  yet^but  only  if  we  start 
calling  things  by  their  right  names. 

Looting  is  not  anguish — it's  robbery.  The 
sniper  is  not  a  redresser  of  balances — only 
a  murderer  .And  to  injure  a  man  you  never 
saw  because  a  man  of  his  race  injured  a 
man  of  your  race  is  criminal  bigotry. 
It"s  Just  that  simple. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Planned  March  of  the  Poor 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WBST    VTRCINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  "West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article, 
entitled  "Plan  for  March  of  Poor 
Listed,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  22,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plan  for  March  of  Poor  Listid-  Abfrnathy 
Hedges  on  Camp-In  Sites 

Atlanta. — A  full  timetable  for  marchers 
coming  to  Washington  for  the  I'oor  People's 
Campaign  was  announced  yesterday  by  the 
successor  to  liie  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy.  who  now  heads 
tlie  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, hedged  again  on  announcing  locations 
where  campaigners  would  "camp-in"  in  tent 
and  frame  dwellings  during  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  starts  with  an  advance  party  ot 
negotiators  In  Washington  April  29. 

A  Washington  coordinator.  Anthony  Henry, 
however  said  Saturday  the  campaigners 
would  attempt  to  use  the  Mall  for  their 
"City  of  flop?,"  whether  permission  Is 
granted  or  not.  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udail  indicated  last  weelc  permission  would 
probably  not  be  granted. 

THREE-PRONGED    MARCii 

Abernathy  will  launch  each  phase  of  the 
three-pronged  March  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal—from the  South,  the  Midwest  and  the 
Northeast. 

Planned  by  King  to  pressure  the  Johnson 
administration  and  Congress  to  take  action 
to  help  the  nation's  poor,  particularly  in 
Negro  ghettos  and  on  tenant  farms,  the 
active  campaign  will  begin  May  2  at  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  from  the  spot  at  the  motel 
balcony  where  King  was  slain  by  a  white 
sniper  April  4.  Abernathy  will  pl.ace  a  me- 
morial plaque  on  the  Lorraine  Motel  balcony. 

King's  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  King,  told 
his  congregation  at  Louisville.  Ky..  yester- 
day that  "We  nre  prolng  to  Washington  and 
disrupt  Washington  .so  it  cannot  function 
unless  it  does  something  about  the  black 
folk."  If  violence  comes,  he  .said,  it  "will  come 
only  on  the  .=eed  of  white  racism  and  this  Is 
not  our  fault." 

Here  is  the  timetable  announced  for  the 
campaign: 

April  29 — Abernathy  heads  100-man  dele- 
gation of  Negroes  In  talks  with  government 
officials  to  present  their  demands. 

May  2 — Abernathy  lays  memorial  plaqu*e 
in  concrete  of  Lorraine  Hotel  balcony,  leads 
march  toward  Marks.  Miss. 

May  4 — March  arrives  in  Marks  to  Iielp 
local  residents  prepare  mule-drawn  wagon 
train  which  will  wind  its  way  throuch  the 
South  to  Washington. 

May  6 — Second  caravan  leaves  Jackson, 
Miss.,  in  church  buses  for  ."^tops  m  .Alabama 
to  recruit  more  demonstrators. 

May  7— Wagon  train  caravan,  the  main 
Southern  contingent,  begiixs  trek  to  Wa.sh- 
Ington  via  Alabama,  Georgia,  .south  Caro- 
lina. North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

May  8— Chicago  caravan  leaves  for  Wash- 
ington. 

May  9 — Boston  caravan  leaves  for  Wash- 
ington. 

May  12 — First  caravan  reaches  Washinc- 
ton. 

May  13 — Construction  of  thanty  town  be- 
gins in  "prominent  place"  in  Washington. 
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May  16 — Chicago  caravan  arrives  In  Wash- 
ington. 

May  17 — Boston  caravan  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

May  18 — Southern  caravan  reaches  Witsh- 
Ington. 

May  21 — Major  demonstrations  begin 

May  30 — Mass  march  through  downUiwn 
Washington  with  all  caravans  and  'Uiou- 
sands"  of  local  Negro  residents 


New  Jersey   Preij   Support  for  Monday 
Holidays 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

I.V  THE  HOU.SE  OF  HEPRE.SEN'r.XTI VKS 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  .sup- 
port for  H.R.  15951,  the  uniform  Mon- 
day holiday  bill  recently  reported  by  iho 
Hou.se  Judiciary  Commlttt-e.  i.s  mounting 
with  evor-increa.sing  inten.sity  in  all  .sec- 
tions of  the  Nation.  Before  the  Ea.ster  re- 
cess I  in.serted  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record  .several  editorials  and  news  arti- 
cles, taken  from  various  Illinois  nc\v,s- 
papcrs  and  the  national  press,  attesting 
to  the  ixjpularity  of  this  legislation.  To- 
day I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Recopd 
editorials  which  recently  appeared  in 
two  New  Jersey  new.spapers,  the  Asbui  v 
Park  Evening  Press,  r.nd  the  .'\tlantir 
City  Pi'e.ss.  The.se  editorials  bear  further 
witness  to  the  support  which  the  uni- 
form Monday  holiday  bill  enjoys.  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  the  Asbury  Park  iN  J.i   E\eniiig  Press. 

Apr.   11.   19681 

PrTTiNG  Sense  in  Holidays 

The  long  campaign  to  jnit  .some  .sense  in 
our  national  holidays  lias  moved  a  step  iiearrr 
realization.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  ilie 
House  of  Representatives  lia.s  approved  b;il 
HR  15951  wiiich  calls  for  the  Monday  oljscrx  - 
ance  of  four  nationally  celebrated  holidavs. 
The  four  liOhdays  are:  Washinftton's  Birtli- 
day.  Memorial  Day,  Columbus  Day,  and  Vet- 
erans Day,  I  formerly  known  a.s  Armistice 
Day ) . 

Tlieso  four  holidays  that  presently  fall  on 
(lillerei-.t  days  of  the  week  each  year  would 
he  celebrated  as  follows:  Washington's 
Birthday  would  lall  on  the  third  Monday  in 
February;  Memorial  Day  on  the  la-st  -Monday 
in  May;  Columbus  Day  on  ttie  second  Mon- 
day in  October;  and  Veterans  D.ty  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October.  Under  this  system 
everyone  could  easily  recall  the  day  of  the 
week  upon  which  each  of  these  "holidays 
would  lall  without  frantically  searching  the 
c;ilendar. 

Bill  HR  15051  1;-,  a  rc/Od  one    It  .-hoiild  pass.-' 
and   everyone   Interested   in   clearing   up    th'?  ' 
confu.sion  surrounding  our  holidays  sliouid 
see  that  Senate  and   House  concur  in  tr.'ihs- 
lating  this  bill  into  law. 

[From  the  .Atl.mtic  Citv   •  N' J  .    Prcs.s.  .\pr.  8. 

15G81 

A    N'ew    Monday    IIoiinAV    Bill 

.A.tlantic  City's  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
continuing  ctforts  to  persuade  I.'ew  Jersey's 
concressional  delegation  to  make  some  of  the 
national   holidays   rcfuiarly  f:ill  on   Monday. 

Tl-.e  purpose  is  so  that  resorts  and  the  pub- 
lic alike  might  count  on  tliree-day  liolidays 
Instead  of  leaving  the  i.icidence  of  them  up 
to   the  vagaries  of  the  calendar. 

Action  of  the  Chamber  is  lar  from  an 
Idle  gesture,  for  a  new  Monday  holiday  bill 
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has    be*n   approved    by    the    House   Jiidlcl.iry 
Comrruttee 

This  measure  HH  15951.  Introduced  by 
Rep  Robert  McClor>',  R-Ill  .  calls  for  "bser- 
•  ance  of  W;L8hln(?ton's  Birthday  nn  tiit  third 
Monday  in  Febrxiary  Memorial  Day  un  the 
liist  Monday  in  May.  Columbus  Day  i)n  the 
second  Monday  in  Octot>er  .ind  Veterans  Day 
the  fourth  Monday  in  Octotjer 

Several  similar  measures  were  intro<luced 
last  year,  but  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  press- 
tug  current  events 

However,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Slates,  which  has  favored  a  Monday 
holidays  bill  for  some  time  past  reports  grow- 
ing  sentiment    for  such    i   set-up 

Executive  Vice  President  Arch  N  Bfn^th 
of  the  US  Chamber  recently  extendetl  that 
body  s  congratulations  to  Massachusetts  md 
til  tiov  John  A  Volpe  for  becoming  the  first 
suite  to  -idopt  the  concept  of  uniform  Mon- 
day  holidays 

Booth  wrote  Vulpe 

'  We  salute  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
for  passing  the  Monday  holiday  bill,  and  vou 
for  aligning  it  into  law  It  Is  our  hope  that 
vour  trailblazlng  action  will  signal  the  Con- 
gress to  proceed  promptly  with  federal  legis- 
lation .md'  at  the  same  time,  encourage  other 
slates  to  Stan  planning  their  moves  toward 
Monday  holiday  nbservances 

When  this  bill  goes  into  effect  in  1969,  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will 
see  clearly  how  practical  and  advantageous 
It  IS  '.o  celebrate  the  holHlays  on  Monday 
Both  employes  and  employers  will  benefit,  in 
more  wavs  than  uiie  ' 

Massachusetts  provides  three  Monday  holi- 
days—  Washington's  Day  in  Pebrxiary.  Patri- 
ot's Day  m  April  .T,nd  Memorial  Day  in  May 

The  trouble  with  a  state  holiday  bill,  for 
a  stale  that  draws  tourist  trade  from  other 
states,  like  New  Jersey,  is  that  unless  a  num- 
ber of  other  states  also  set  up  a,  Monday 
holiday  system,  resorts  would  not  benefit 
much  by  the  change 

Massachusetts  however,  also  attracts  a  tot 
of  tourists,  and  probably  felt  some  benefits 
wt>uld  result.  >  if  her  than  longer  holidays  for 
residents  of  the  state 

If  there  Is  a  long  delay  m  getting  a  bill 
through  Congress  there  is  an  .ilternatlve — 
a  coalition  of  states  passing  identical  Mon- 
day holiday  laws  Even  if  only  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  Joinetl  New  Jersey  in  such  a 
plan.  It  should  prove  mutually  beneficial 

rhere  is  also  precedent — Dav light  Saving 
nme  used  to  •. ary  In  opening  and  closing 
dates  with  a  bloc  of  tourist  states  joining  in 
a  longer  season 

Any  Monday  holiday  plan  will  no  doubt 
face  the  usual  opposition  from  traditional- 
ists—  but  where  could  you  find  more  tradi- 
tion than  m  Massachusetts' 


Clarence    Mitchell — Prime    Mover 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

•  J-    l'K.NNsYl.V.\NH 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  on  Janu- 
ai-y  18,  1968,  a  significant  meeting  was 
held  in  the  hearing  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare 
Present  were  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tor.s.  "A  ho  were  sponsors  and  supporters 
of  the  then  pending  civil  rights  bill,  and 
representatives  of  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  RiRht^  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  that  meeting,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  consider  alteniative 
strategems  to  achieve  Senate  approval  of 
the  bill    I  should  add.  parenthetically. 


IXTKNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  the  bill  at  that  point  was  a  worker- 
protection  bill  only 

One  of  the  representatives  of  Uie 
Leadership  Conference  who  was  present 
at  that  meeting  was  my  good  friend  of 
long  standing.  Clarence  Mitchell,  the 
able  and  effective  director  of  the  Wa>h- 
ingtun  Bureau  of  the  National  A.s.socia- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  It  was  Claience  Mitchell  who 
earnestly  and  eloquently  urged  upon  us 
the  need  of  adding  a  fair  housing  .section 
to  the  bill  Clarence  cogentlv  expre.ssed 
hl.s  conviction  that  cloture  could  be  at- 
tained m  due  time  on  a  bill  that  included 
provisions  for  fair  housing   He  was  right 

.Mr  President.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished on  Easter  Sunday.  April  14.  has 
paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Clarence 
Mitchell  for  his  major  role  in  bringing 
about  the  enactment  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  I  heartily  .second  the  Posts  kudos 
and  iisk  unanimous  consent  that  its  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

T)iere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Prime   Mover 

The  real  heroes  ■■f  legislative  battles  .are 
often  unseen  and  unsung  Too  often  the 
kudos  and  hurrahs  go  to  those  who  are  most 
visible  while  the  prime  movers  go  unpralsed 
.\  .special  salute  Is  in  order,  we  think,  to 
Clarence  ^41tchell  for  the  part  he  played  in 
bringing  the  latest  cull  rights  bill  to  enact- 
ment and  for  the  part  he  has  played  In  the 
luJoption  of  every  civil  rights  measure  for 
more  than  a  decade  past  Clarence  Mitchell 
Is  the  <llrector  of  the  Washington  bureau 
iif  the  NAACP  .vnd  the  chief  lobbyist  for  the 
Leadership  Conference  un  Civil  Rights  It 
Wiis  he  who  persisted,  when  others  faltered, 
in  conviction  that  a  full-scale  civil  rights 
bin  with  a  txma  tide  open  housing  provision 
could  be  enacted  In  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  was  he  whose  faith  in  Congress  and  the 
American  i>eople  steadfastly  thwarted  and 
denied  failure  .Ml  .\nierlcaiis  .ise  in  debt  to 
him. 


April  J  J,   10  OS 


Welfare   Pension   Plan  Legislation 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

h     PF..N.NbVL\  \.NH 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  22.  1968 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  10 
one  of  our  outstanding  labor  leaders 
presented  a  provocative  statement  on 
the  need  for  more  etiective  tiduciary 
standards  relative  to  private  welfare  and 
pension  plans  Mr  I  W  .\hel.  president 
of  the  United  Stet-lworkers  of  .\mcnca. 
testified  before  tiie  General  SutKommit- 
tee  on  Labor  regarding  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the.se  pru-ate  plans  ;n  that 
a  lareer  percentat:e  of  lugiitiatrd  'Aages 
constitute  tfie  employers  and  employees 
contributions  to  welfare  and  i>ension 
funds  Mr.  Abel  al.so  [.>oint«d  out  the  in- 
adequacies of  ttx)  many  plans  where  em- 
ployees lo.se  their  vested  interests  be- 
cause they  have  transferred  from  one  job 
to  another. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  this  need  for 
congressional  action  in  a  very  important 
area  of  our  economy. 


The  .-statement  referred  to  follows: 

Statfment  or  I  W  .Abel.  I^RESiDrNT.  Unitfd 
STf  F.I  WriRKFRS  i)K  .Amerk  A.  AFL-CIO,  Bf- 
FORE      rHE     (iENERAl,      I.ABI  IK     Cl'MMITIFE     "K 

rur   HfiisE  c'uMMrrrrE  i.n   F'dih  ation   a.m) 
Labor    un    H  H     5T41     and    H  R     (i498.    the 

I*ROPOSED    WFLIARE    A.S-D    Pf.MSIoN    PlAN    PRO- 

rECTioN  .^CT  OF  1967    April  10    1968 

Mr  Ch.iirman,  I  first  wish  to  expres.s  my 
iippreolatlon  for  being  able  to  appear  before 
you  cin  liehalf  of  ihe  pniposals  embfxlted  in 
Identical  bills,  HR  6498  .md  HR  5741.  in- 
tpKluced  by  you  and  Chairman  Perkins  Ur 
a     Welfare  and  Pensuni  Pl.vn  Protection  Act    ' 

I  .ippenr  un  behalf  of  over  one  million 
members  of  the  United  Steelwurkers  of 
.America  who  have  a  \ltal  Interest  in  these 
proposals  The  bills  would  establish  new 
safeguards  to  assure  receipt,  by  thc^e  en- 
titled, of  the  benetlts  due  them  under  wel- 
f.ire  :ind  pension  plans  .^ny  measure  which 
woxild  help  to  iLSsure  without  crippling 
(luallficatlons  and  conditions,  that  (lension. 
insurance  and  uther  welfare  plans  pay  the 
benetlt.s  called  for  to  the  persons  cntitlfd 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Steelworkers 
Union  .Such  legislation  would  be  a  bcx^n  of 
course,  for  the  members  of  my  Villon  .uid 
the  miUluns  of  wtirkers  represented  by  (ither 
unions  In  addlti<jn  it  would  be  perhaps  in 
even  greater  bf>on  tor  the  millions  of  uiior- 
tranized  workers  of  the  l.ind  who  are  covered 
by  unilateral  employer  plans  and  do  not  have 
unions  to  protect  their  interests  under  huch 
plans 

The  sf>eclfic  provisions  of  the  bills  before 
you  have  been  dlscu.ssed  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee by  Mr  Andrew  J  Blemlller,  Director. 
Department  "f  Legislation  of  the  AFL  CIO. 
in  the  licht  of  the  policy  directive  adopted 
by  the  .MT^CIO  .it  its  convention  i.isi  De- 
cember It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  :t.s  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  .\FL  CIO 
Executive  Council  which  developed  this  jxil- 
Icy  The  convention  resolution  enunciating 
the  .AFL-CIO  policy  was  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee by  Mr  Blemlller  The  union  I  repre- 
.sent  wishes  to  be  recorded  :us  ;i.ssociating 
Itself  with  the  AFL-CIO  policy  and  with  Mr 
Biermllers  statement 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  restate  the 
points  made  by  .Mr  BlemiUer  Instead  I 
should  like  to  review  bnefly  some  of  our 
Unions  pertinent  experience  in  this  field  and 
to  iXJlnl  out  to  you  some  problems  which  we 
liave  encountered  We  believe  these  problems 
are  sutllciently  serious  to  require  IcBislative 
action  of  the  sort  proposed  by  the  Dent  and 
Perkins  bills  and  by  other  significant  pro- 
posals which  iire  pending  before  this 
Congress 

STEELWORKERS'    PLANS 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  has 
been  nctive  in  negotiating  social  :nsurnnce 
benetlts  for  its  members  lor  20  years  In  all. 
the  Uni'jn  has  been  in.strument,il  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  about  J500  msur.mcc  jilans. 
1500  pension  plans.  500  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefit  plans  .md  350  ( xtondcd 
vacation  plans  These  plans  liave  disbursed 
perh.ips  *2  5  billions  in  benetlt.s  to  our  mem- 
bers And  reserves  accumul.ited  run  to  even 
larger  amounts  Our  etTorts  to  provide  .secu- 
rity tor  our  members  while  unemployed,  dur- 
ing sickness  iiid  after  retirement  have  been 
rewarded  by  .t  l.irge  measure  Cif  success  -And 
that  success  is  not  suddenly  to  come  to  an 
end. 

The  collective  bargaining  contracts  In- 
cluding pension,  insurance  and  other  bene- 
fit plan  agreements  entered  Into  by  the 
Steelworkers  .ire  with  Individual  companies 
Sometime?  there  may  be  several  contracts 
with  a  single  company,  each  covering  a 
plant  or  some  other  subdivision  of  the  com- 
pany We  also  have  a  few  pooled  pension 
plans  covering  the  employees  of  several 
employers 

In  our  District  29.  running  from  Toledo 
up   to    the   S<x).    we    have    a    pooled    pension 
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plan  in  which  over  20  small  employers  par- 
ticipate There  Is  a  separate  pension  agree- 
ment with  each  of  these  employers,  none  of 
whom  has  any  connection  with  any  other. 
They  are  not  members  of  an  association  or 
group  for  bargaining  purposes;  the  only  tto 
between  them  Is  that  all  have  contracts 
with  our  Union  Pensions  are  i>ortable  be- 
tween these  employers  But,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  employee  of  any  one  of  these  20- 
odd  employers  has  ever  been  employed  by 
another  .Moreover,  in  hddltlon  to  the.se  dlf- 
terences  from  the  usual  multi-employer  plan, 
the  employees  of  each  employer  have  a  po- 
tentially severable  Interest  In  the  pooled 
fund  In  contrast,  therefore,  to  mulil-em- 
[iloyer  plans  generally,  our  pension  plans 
covering  more  than  one  employer  have  the 
same  problems  as  sincle  employer  plans, 
and  the  same  need  for  the  same  kinds  of 
safoi^uurds  as  the  typical  single  employer 
lUan 

problems  INDIR  STEELWOr.KtRS'  PLANS 

In  our  efforts  to  provide,  through  collec- 
tive bargaining.  penslon.s.  In.surance  and  oth- 
er benefits  lor  our  members  we  have  run 
Into  .serious  problems  First  (f  all,  In  the 
past  dozen  years  production  and  maintenance 
worker  employment  in  the  basic  steel  indus- 
trv  has  fallen  by  about  10  percent  In  spite 
of  a  substantial  Increase  in  production.  The 
retirements  on  pension  were  much  less  than 
the  decline  in  employment  And  the  places 
where  old  employees  retire  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  points  at  which  there  are  unem- 
ployed members  As  a  res\ilt  we  liave  had 
thousands  of  members  losing  their  jobs  after 
a  substantial  period  of  employment,  with  all 
rights  accumulated  towards  a  pension  for- 
feited 

We  have  attempted  to  a\fii(i  ;hc  v.-orst 
cases  Under  most  if  our  .igreements  any 
employee  whose  jiib  disappears  because  of 
lack  of  work  or  teclmolociral  displacement 
and  who  is  :ta  years  (Id  :'nd  has  1.3  years  of 
continuous  service  lias  the  nirht  to  a  "pension 
based  on  his  ,=ervlce  to  the  company,  pay- 
able when  he  reaches  aee  (^5  Further,  older 
employees  with  long  .'=erv!ce  may  receive  an 
immediate  pension  iwith  a  make-up  to  com- 
pensate lor  li-.e  later  bc-tinning  cf  Social 
Secuntyi  under  the.se  circunustances.  If 
service  Is  30  years  or  longer,  an  rmplnyee  may 
retire  ijn  .:  regular  pension  irrespective  of 
his  age. 

Veat.ng 
These  contractu:;!  provisions  have  been 
most  benehclal  to  our  members  Kut  they 
do  not  go  far  enough:  40  years  is  too  old; 
15  years  i;;  too  long  N'o  .vte  should  be  .speci- 
fied for  vemng,  and  the  service  required, 
measured  ;;t  the  time  of  termination  of  em- 
ployment ruttiu.s,  should  not  exceed  10  years, 
.'^nd  termination  of  employment  for  any 
reason  should  activate  the  \ested  right. 

We  recocniiie  that  Inclusion  of  u  right  in 
a  contract  is  not  enough.  Funds  to  imple- 
ment the  right  are  needed  In  this  we  have 
not  always  been  as  suecesslul  as  in  the  con- 
tract language  establishing  the  right;  em- 
ployees do  not.  unfortunately,  in  every  in- 
stance collect  the  full  v.ilue  of  the  contrac- 
tual commitment. 

This  is  ;in  area  m  which  legislation  is 
badly  needed.  And  the  original  legislation 
.should  contain  the  ultimate  objective,  even  if 
full  .ichievement  is  staged  gradually.  There 
should  be  a  clear  nnd  unmistakable"  legisla- 
tive definition  of  the  coal,  and  of  the  means 
t  '  lussure  payment  ol  earned  benefits. 

Despito  the  accumulation  of  pension  funds, 
at  lo.iit  on  paper,  there  are  substantial  prob- 
lems in  secunng  adequate  monies  and  re- 
sponsible management  under  many  plans. 
In  some  cist's,  after  negotiating  satisfactory 
;  revisions,  we  find  the  companies  blithely 
(iisregardlng  their  commitments  as  Illus- 
trated below: 

(a)  In  one  company  with  some  1300  em- 
ployees there  has  been  a  failure  to  meet,  by 
.almost  $1,000,000,  the  costs  as  calculated  by 
■:ie    company's    actuary.    While    the   pension 
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fund  has  assets  sufBcient  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligatlons  tor  several  years — if  operaUons  con- 
tinue, 8  or  10  years  from  now  the  situation 
could  be  bleak  for  plan  beneficiaries.  After 
much  delay  we  were  able  to  secure  from  the 
employer  a  commitment  to  make  good  the 
deflci* — by  1973.  But  before  payment  under 
the  commitment  was  to  begin  and  not  cov- 
ered by  It,  a  new  deficit  of  $l'24.000  was  In- 
curred. Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  believe 
the  bills  before  you  would  rectify  such  a 
contingency, 

(b)  In  another  c.xse  a  company  with  be- 
tween 200  and  300  employees  has  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  a  certain  number  of  cents  per 
hour  into  a  pension  fund  Tlie  president 
cheerfully  admits  failure  to  p:.y  what  is 
called  for  by  our  agreement  He  is  quite  will- 
ing to  increase  his  current  commitment  by 
an  amount  sufficient  to  liquidate  his  de'- 
hclency  in  a  relatively  short  time— and 
promptly  defaults  on  iils  new  obligation. 
When  pressed  by  our  represenUitives  to  make 
good,  he  threatens  Ui  dose  his  plant  by 
means  which  promptly  communicate  his 
threat  to  our  members  lu  iiis  emplov  Thcv 
are  alarmed  and  the  company's  obligation's 
I'emam  unsatisfied.  The  bills  u-ould  i  ot 
rectify  this  situation, 

(C)  In  still  another  ca.se  a  conip  my  lias 
invested  all  of  its  pension  land  cxc"ept  a 
small  c.ish  balance,  in  lis  own  conim,.n  stock 
Its  unrealized  profit  on  that  stock  is  iMmost 
as  much  as  the  original  cost — a  happy  ac- 
velopment  not  uuconnecied  with  the  fact 
that  the  pension  fund's  holdings  constitute 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  out-^tanding  com- 
mon. If  circumstances  should  i-equlre  dis- 
posliicn  of  a  fraction  of  these  holdings,  the 
apparent  value  of  the  lund's  a.'^sets  prob- 
ably would  suffer  severe  defiation  The  com- 
pany recently  agreed  to  take  steps  to  correct 
this  dangerous  investment  policy,  l>ut  ii  will 
take  many  years.  Section  14  of  vour  bill.  Mr 
Chairman,  would  prevent  accu'mulations  of 
such  unsound  portfolios. 

Id)  Then  there  is  tlie  Pittsbur,th  company 
bought  out  by  one  (4  the  grcai  buyers  and 
sellers  of  subsidiaries.  Our  ppn.cion  agree- 
ment with  this  comp.iny  w.is  implemented 
by  a  pension  fund  of  which  the  Mellon  Bank 
was  trustee.  The  new  owners  of  the  com- 
pany promptly  removed  Mellon  as  trustee 
and  substituted  some  officers,  former  officers 
and  another  individual  closely  connected 
with  the  parent  corporation!  'ITie  new 
trustees  Immediately  sold  the  liigh-grade  se- 
curities in  which  Mellon  had  invested  the 
fund  assets  and  brought  very  hlph-jleld 
notes  which  appear  to  our  inexpert 
eyes  as  highly  .speculative.  The  lilgh 
yield  on  these  securities,  so  long  as 
paid  or  accrued,  reduces  the  actuari- 
ally determined  pension  conu-ibulion  re- 
quirements, so  that  on  paper  the  trans- 
action has  improved  the  companv's  profit 
position. 

We  were  nble  a  few  years  ago  to  secure  a 
commitment  from  the  company  to  cover  the 
contingency  that  the  subsidutrv  might  be 
sold  or  scrapped— the  usual  fate  of  the  small 
companies  swallowed  by  this  paj-ticular  giant. 
Under  the  commitment  the  company  would 
be  required  to  pay  into  the  pension  fund  in  a 
single  sum  any  excess  of  book  values  of  pen- 
sion fund  assets  over  their  \  alucs  as  ap- 
praised by  the  First  of  EoEion  Corporation. 
But  this  agreement  expired  ^everal  months 
ago  and  the  company  refused  to  renew  it.  If 
we  wind  up  with  a  fund  consisting  largely 
of  these  high-yield  marginal  securities,  the 
ultimate  pension  prospects  for  our  members 
may  be  in  Jeopardy. 

It  appears.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  bill 
would  place  direly  needed  curbs  "on  such 
abuse  of  elementary  obligations  of  fiduciaries. 

(ei  There  are  ways  in  which  a  pension 
fund  can  be  lost  to  a  particular  group,  which 
no  bill  proposed  thus  far  would  prevent.  Over 
15  years  ago  we  entered  into  a  pension  agree- 
ment with  a  company  having  sume  3000  em- 
ployees.  The   company   accumulated   a   sub- 
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slantlal  pension  fund  to  Implement  our 
agreement.  Then  it  was  purchased  by  a  much 
larger  company  and  the  pension  fund  was 
absorbed  into  that  of  the  parent  company. 
After  a  few  years  the  ijurchasmg  company 
was  required,  following  anti-tru,st  proceed- 
ings, to  divest  Itself  of  the  smaller  company, 
la  doing  .MT,  liowever,  ii  returned  only  a 
IHjrtion  of  the  pension  fund.  Neither  "tlic 
anti-trust  action  nor  the  process  of  dls- 
i-:orgement  of  faclllllcs  and  iisseus  reached  to 
the  pciiilon  fund:  the  jiurchasing  cmijaiiy 
kept  ,1  .substantial  portion  of  \he  pension 
fund  which  should  have  been  returned  Thus, 
the  employees  ptn.sion  right-s  .,ro  not  .is 
Well  protected  as  they  were. 

In  this  era  ot  mergers,  ciiii.'  ilid.iiijiis.  and 
ti-ades  of  coinpanie.s,  more  thought  needs  to 
!je  given  to  the  jirotection  of  the  rights  of 
the  employees  and  the  benefit  lands  in  which 
they  have  invested  their  wages  and  their 
l.ves. 

CO.NrilACTUAL    GUARAMEfcS 

When  we  enw-red  upon  our  first  major 
pension  agreement,  with  Bethlehem  Steel  in 
1949,  we  secured  a  commitment  on  a  mini- 
mum funding  6t,andard  f  ir  the  pen.sion  trust 
It  w:is  not  an  adequate  st.indard,  but  many 
of  the  Cither  biusic  steel  companies  relused 
to  follow  tliat  Ic.td.  The  l.irgesl  of  all  -t)ie 
United  States  .Steel  Corporation-^msisted 
that  it  would  not  be  limited  In  any  way  what- 
fv.-r  in  determining  whether  it  would  fund 
pen-^ion  liabilities  .it  a  lilgh  level  or  low 
level  or  not  at  all.  And  our  agreement  leaves 
;ill  (iecision-maklntr  on  linanrps  to  the  iini- 
l.itcral  action   of  the  corpor;tt!on. 

However,  we  obtained  contractual  proM- 
sions  with  these  companies  whereby  thev 
Kuanmtoed  payment  of  [jension  benetit-s  un- 
der the  plans.  The^e  guarantees  had  the  back- 
ing of  the  assets  of  these  companies. 

In  light  of  this  guuranu-e  we  had  confi- 
dence that  tlie  great  steel  corporations  v.'ould 
adopt  adequate  jiension  funding  jirograms 
For  the  most  part,  they  hate.  But  there  i.re 
today  among  the  top  companies  ol  the  in- 
dustry some  which  have  pension  lund  assets 
which  are  even  less  than  the  liability  for  pen- 
sioners who  are  currently  in  receipt  c/f  pen- 
sions .'^nd  at  least  one  of  these  companies  l.s. 
according  to  the  hnancial  press,  not  free  from 
the  danger  of  insolvency.  While  the  sohency 
of  the  iund  \>.  not  in  tjuestion.  tiie  gyrations 
in  United  Htates  Steel  contributions'  to  the 
Jiension  fund  irom  which  our  members  will 
be  paid  their  bencf.Ls  fuggcst  that  the  stabil- 
ity ol  that  fund  is  not  iiccpssarilv  tlie  con- 
trolling criterion  of  size  of  contributions. 

REQUIP.Ea    REMEDIKS 

The  condition  which  I  have  described  re- 
quire a  variety  of  remedies;  some  are  pro- 
vided lor  in  the  bills  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee, but  other  very  Important  ones  .irc 
not  covered  by  such  bills. 

Fiir.dnig 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  duty  of  i>ollclng 
the  adequacy  of  the  financing  of  pension 
plans  .should  devolve  exclusively  on  a  union 
under  any  pen.':lon  agreement  neeotiated  Ijy 
it.  There  should  be  legally  set  miiuma  bind- 
ing on  employers.  Unions  may  wish  lo  go  be- 
yond those  minima  tinder  certain  circum- 
stances and  be  successful  in  incorporating 
higher  standards  In  pension  agreements. 
Where  this  is  done  those  standards  should  be 
legally  binding  on  the  employer  as  the  lower 
statutory  standards,  and  enforceable  in  the 
same  way. 

Fiduciary  rc.spori.^ibility 
Further,  we  suggest  that  those  m  control 
of  .a  company  having  a  pension  plan  be  de- 
clared by  st:itute  to  have  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship to  the  pension  jilan.  Willful  'l.uiure 
without  good  cause  to  comply  with  the 
financ.al  obi!g:itions  of  the  pension  agree- 
ment should  be  speciflc^iHv  declared  a  \io- 
l.ition  of  trust  for  which  liabilities  attach,  as 
;irescr;bed  in  the  proposed  bills. 

We    endorse    those   proposals    lo   raise    the 
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standards  of  conduct  applicable  tn  persons 
who  rruina<{e  the  pension  funds  InclUBlon  of 
such  standiirds  in  n  federal  .statute  should 
be  of  great  help  In  ellmlnatlnn  of  some 
of  the  unfurtunate  practices  which  I  have 
cited. 

Bnlcrcement 

1  would  suggest  Uiiit  tlie  right  t4i  enforce 
statutory  standards  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation should  be  vested  n^'t  jnly  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  In  beneficiaries  .»nd  par- 
ticipants under  a  plan,  but  also  in  the  labor 
union  which  is  a  party  to  \  pension  a^ee- 
ment  Under  our  labor  relations  statutes  a 
union  enters  into  an  agreement  as  the 
exclusive  bargnlnlng  representative  of  all  em- 
ployees :n  the  bargaining  unit,  whether  or 
not  thev  .ire  members  of  the  union  More- 
over the  union  Ls  exclvislvely  respon.sible 
fr*-  enfirclng  the  rights  'if  the  employees 
under  the  .wjreement  Clearly,  the  union  Is 
partlcuhirly  qualifle<l  U)  enforce  and  Im- 
plement statutory  .stand.irtla  designed  to 
protect  and  supplement  rights  created  by  the 
a^eement  negotiated  by  the  unk>n 

Prftrrrfd  bankrupti-y  ctaim 
As  noted  ibove  under  a  n\imber  nf  pen- 
sion agreements  negon.iied  by  tiie  United 
Ste*lworlbefs  the  company  assumes  obliga- 
tions as  guarantor  of  pensions  apart  from 
any  contributions  which  it  makes  Into  a 
pension  fund  In  case  of  insolvency  this 
guaranty  may  not  be  it  much  benefit  to  par- 
ticipants because  pension  '/bUgatlons  do  not 
have  adequate  preferred  statvis  under  bank- 
ruptcy laws 

Where  a  •.••impanv  convmits  itself  In  a  pen- 
sion vgreement  with  a  trade  union  to  make 
certain  contributions  tt)  a  pension  fund,  and 
where  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  p«y- 
ment  of  siich  contributions  is  the  sole  obli- 
gaUon  of  the  employer,  there  is.  of  course  no 
additional  company  guarantee  But  m  the 
absence  of  a  specific  limitation  on  the  em- 
ployers  obligation  any  excess  of  liability 
over  pension  fund  assets  for  accrued  peruton 
nghts  of  employees,  .should  be  given  a  status 
In  ajiy  bankr-iptcy  proceedings  -iecond  only 
to  unpaid  wages.  Such  preferred  status 
Should  specifically  be  extended  ti.i  the  value 
of  deferred  vested  pensions  on  which,  when 
biinkruptcy  proceedings  are  instituted,  pay- 
ments are  not  yet  due  Where  the  .issets  of 
the  bankrupt  rtrm  .ire  .suiflclent  to  provide 
all  or  part  of  ihe  vested  deferred  annuities, 
the  methixl  of  preserving  such  assets  for 
that  purpose  should  be  spelled  out. 

Ht-porti 

The  annual  reports  tA)  the  Uibor  Depart- 
ment should  carry  the  amount  of  the  annual 
contribution  recommended  by  the  actuary 
for  ttoe  plan  for  the  year  reported  on:  the 
actuary  should  be  required  to  certify  that 
the  contribution  recommended  hiis  been  de- 
termined by  generally  .iccepted  actuarial 
practices,  there  should  be  a  comparison  on 
an  Identical  basis  t>etween  the  amounts  of 
liabilities  and  costs  m  each  pair  of  con- 
secutive valuations  so  that  the  .idequacy  of 
the  contribution  can  be  judged,  and  whether 
the  contribution  wtis  paid  in  cusJi,  securities. 
lOU  or  other  fjrm  should  be  recorded 

Under  the  existing  Department  of  Labor 
practice  an  employer  may  make  a  consoli- 
dated report  lor  ail  of  its  pension  funds  The 
plan  operated  pursuant  to  our  agreement 
With  the  company  may  be  one  or  two  or  one 
of  a  dozen  in  the  siime  company  In  a  con- 
solidated report  we  cannot  determine  com- 
pliance with  our  own  agreement  or  the  con- 
«JlHon  of  the  fund  in  which  we  have  a  vital 
interest  The  rules  should  recjuire  separate 
reports  on  each  separate  plan  Where  a  plan 
covers  employees  represented  by  a  union 
15  well  as  other  employees  of  the  company, 
the  report  should  provide  sufficient  detail 
to  enable  the  union  to  determine  the  pen- 
sion cost  and  other  relevant  experience  re- 
lating to  Its  members. 
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REINSURANCE.  fTTNDINC.    AND  CPARANTEES 

Our  organization  has  experienced  u  num- 
ber of  pension  plan  ill.scontlnuances  in 
which,  because  an  employers  liability  was 
limited  to  his  contributions  to  the  |)enslr'n 
fund  or  because  his  assets  were  inadequate, 
employees  or  lornier  employees  who  had 
satisfied  the  re>iuiremenls  for  an  immediate 
or  deferred  pension  received  only  a  part  or 
none  of  their  vested  benefits  We  have  even 
had  some  situations  In  which  the  pen.slons 
of  pensioners  already  on  the  rolls  had  to  be 
cut 

These  situations  have  ix-curred  not  only 
In  single-plant  companies,  but  also  in  sub- 
sidiaries of  large  companies  and  In  single 
plants  of  multi-plant  companies  Tt\e  fact 
that  the  parent  company  or  other  plants  of 
the  same  company  continue  in  operation 
has  not  provided  any  protection  in  these 
cases  becau.se  the  contract  related  only  to 
the  single  plant  which  was  discontinued 

The  reinsurance  of  pension  obligations 
against  the  contingency  of  discontinuance 
of  the  pension  plan  is  a  highly  desirable  ob- 
jective 

We  are  strongly  In  favor  of  such  a  meas- 
ure Its  desirability  should  not,  however,  lead 
us  til  overlook  the  extremely  complex  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  this  problem  and 
the  conditions  which  would  be  required  for 
successful  .md  equitable  reinsurance 

In  the  first  place  it  is  our  view  that  re- 
insurance must  be  based  upon  .iiul  .supp<^'rted 
by  an  adequate  statutory  Jundlng  require- 
ment In  addition,  the  legislation  should  not 
limit  the  employers  obligation  to  the  pen- 
sion fund  assets  plus  his  reinsurance 
premium 

It  se?ms  to  us  that  in  the  discussion  of 
pension  financing,  insufficient  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  advisability  ut  making  the 
company  s  general  assets  a  pledge  for  the 
security  of  pensions.  The  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee" report,  lor  example,  termed  the  pro- 
posal to  have  employers  guarantee  the  'uU 
payment  of  all  vested  rights  in  the  event 
•1  plan  termination  as  a  "far-reaching 
change  :n  the  character  of  the  employer's 
legal  obligation  "  Yet  this  Is  the  obliga- 

tion which  is  specifically  assumed  by  all  our 
major  basic  steel  employers  whose  pension 
iitreements  with  tis  provide  that  'Any  pen- 
sion properly  payable  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment shall  continue  to  be  payable,  notwith- 
standing the  icrmlnallun  or  expiration  of 
this  Agreement   ' 

Moreover,  our  experience  has  been  that 
many  smaller  employers  ,ire  willing  to  give 
such  a  guarantee  under  our  pension  agree- 
ments in  prelerence  to  a  funding  commit- 
ment Reliance  upon  the  assets  of  a  small 
company,  however,  may  be  unwise,  and  In 
such  cases  our  policy  is  to  include  in  the 
contract  a  requirement  for  the  accumulation 
of  a  pension   fund. 

It  IS  recognized  that  to  require  a  company 
to  guarantee  Immediately  any  increase  in 
benents  to  employees  who  have  completed  t'r 
will  shortly  complete  eligibility  for  a  pension 
might  seriously  deter  many  companies  from 
improving  pension  benefits  Our  large  em- 
ployers in  basic  -steel,  can,  .iliimmum  and 
fabrication  have  not  been  averse  to  assuming 
such  a  guarantee,  even  when  benefit  levels 
were  almost  doubled  in  196.5  With  the 
smaller  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Union  has  often  fountl  it  necessary  to  provide 
lor  regular  funding,  with  a  limitation  of  the 
company  s  liability  to  the  monies  in  the  lund 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  two 
financing  measures  cannot  be  used  together — 
a  gradually  Increasing  guarantee  by  the  com- 
pany of  vested  nghts  which  is  supported  by 
a  fund  increasing  at  a  specified  rate  In  this 
way,  the  liability  for  vesietl  benefits  will 
grtidually  be  covered  by  the  assets  of  the  pen- 
sion fund  and  the  company  s  residual  liabil- 
ity under  us  guarantee  will  be  correspond- 
ingly decreased. 
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We  believe  that  a  reasonable  and  flexible 
combination  of  these  two  hnancliu!  measures 
.should  be  required  by  statute  In  order  to  In- 
sure against  the  possibility  that  these  two 
financing  arrangcment,s  might  be  inadequate 
to  i-over  all  accrued  liabilities  a  reinsurance 
arrangement  should  be  established  viith  ap- 
propriate provisions  to  protect  the  integrity 
and  solvency  of  the  reinsurance  fund 

It  has  been  suggested  that  full  funding 
\yf  defined  .is  adequacy  of  the  fund  to  meet 
the  liability  for  pensions  to  all  employees 
and  former  employees  entitled  to  an  im- 
mediate or  deferred  benefit  under  the  terms 
of  the  plan  Under  this  definition  the  poten- 
tial rights  of  employees  who  have  not  yet 
completed  requirements  for  a  deferred  pen- 
sion are  disregarded  This  .ipproach  repre- 
sents a  step  backward  In  the  concept  of  full 
iundlng  of  pension  plans  which,  under  the 
most  .icceptable  of  the  current  views,  re- 
quires funding  towards  coverage  of  all  pen- 
sion obligation  Consistent  with  these  views, 
the  Regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  with  regard  to  termination  of  pen- 
sion plans  provide  that  contingent  liabilities 
;is  well  .IS  matured  liabilities  must  be  fully 
taken  care  of  before  any  return  of  funds  to 
the  company   is  po.sslble 

All  accrued  pension  rights,  whether  or  not 
they  have  matured  to  the  point  of  being  vest- 
ing rights,  should  be  the  concern  of  the  re- 
insurance arrangement 

CONCLUSION 

There  .ire  few  things  so  tragic  In  the  lives 
of  emplovees  and  their  families  .as  default 
on  welfare  and  pension  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  Tlie  right  to  these  benefits 
are  earned  ind  paid  for  by  the  employees 
during  their  working  years  Subst,intlal  por- 
tions ot  negotiated  economic  packages,  which 
otherwise  would  be  paid  to  employees  as 
wivge.s.  .ire  earmarked  under  our  agreements 
to  finance  these  benefits 

You.  Mr  Chairm.an.  and  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  .ire  to  be  commended  for 
conducting  these  hearings  to  develop  addi- 
tional protection.s  for  partlcipant.s  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  welfare  and  pension  plans.  Inten- 
sive studies  .ind  investigations  have  demon- 
strated the  great  need  for  legislation  to  ;i£- 
sure  payment  of  earned  benents  when  due. 
'^]here  is  elaborate  legislation  on  the  books 
to  regulate  banks  and  protect  the  savings  of 
depositors  The  need  to  safeguard  the  'sav- 
ings" of  employees  and  their  families  under 
welfare  and  pension  phins  is  equally  preat. 
Accordingly,  we  urge  prompt  enactment  of 
laws  which  will  deal  not  only  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bills  pending  before  this  Sub- 
committee, but  also  with  the  funding,  vest- 
ing, guarantee  -aid  reinsurance  principles 
discussed  above  .ind  in  the  .statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  AFL-CIO, 

Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  state  the  position  of  the  United 
■  Steelworkers  of  America  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject 


The  Measure  You  Give 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OK    F'F.NNSYI  VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiiimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Exien.sions  of  Remark.s  the  Palm 
Sunday  ierinon  of  the  Reverend  Chaiie.s 
Edward  Berber.  Th.  D.,  D.D.,  rector  of 
All  Saint.s'  Episcopal  Church,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  Dr.  Berber  has  an  important 
message  for  all  Americans  who  are  trou- 
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bled  by  the  recent  outbreak  of  disorders 
in  our  land. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  sermon 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  jninted  In  the  Record, 
a.s  fellow,';: 

The  MfASi'Hf:  Vof  Give 
■  Text  of  .-.ermon  preached  at  All  S.ilnts' 
Episcopal  Church,  Chevy  Ch.ise.  Md.,  by 
Rev.  Charles  Edward  Berger.  Th.  D..  D.D,, 
on  P»lm  Sunday,  April  7,  1968,  at  the  9 
.ind  11  o'clock  servlc!\s) 

The  extraordinary  condit.ons  in  our  city 
and  in  our  country  have  lorced  !>o  many 
changes  in  our  schedule  and  have  required  so 
m.iny  .innouiU'ement.s  m  our  service  that  I 
cannot  give  anything  upproiiching  Uiil-scile 
treatment  to  the  List  of  the  series  of  .ser- 
mons on  ■  Difflcult  Sayings  of  Jesus  •  But  I 
want  to  pi'.e  .i  whole  set  of  diilicult  sayliigs. 
which  appears  in  St  Luke,  and  which"  ends 
with  a  p.irticul.iriy  .ippropriate  .saving  of 
Jesu.s,  wlilch  in  the  context  of  this  hour, 
stnkes  me  a.s  especially  diilicult  I  refer  to 
the  :i7th  .md  :<8lh  verses  of  the  Gth  chapter 
of  St.  Luke:  "Judge  not.  ,md  you  will  not 
be  Judged:  condemn  not  and  vou  will  not 
be  condemned:  lorplve.  .and  vou'  will  be  for- 
given: plve.  and  it  will  be'  given  to  you; 
good  measure,  pressed  down,  .shaken  togeth- 
er, running  over  will  be  put  Into  your  lap. 
For  the  measure  vou  f.'ive  will  be  the  meas- 
ure you  get  back." 

Measure   these   for  difficulty!  For  v^hlch  is 
the    more    difficult    Just    now'.'    Withholding 
Judgment  on  the  act  of  the  assassin,  on  the 
actions  of  the  Stokely  Carmichaels?  On  the 
burners,  on  the  looters,  on  those  vt'ho  inter- 
fere with  firemen  as  they  try  to  extinguish 
the  names,  and  then  reset  the  fires  after  they 
have  been  put  out^  Do  you  find  it  harder  not 
to  condemn  whoever  decided  to  let  the  loot- 
ers   loot,    to   instruct   the   police   not   to   use 
their  weapons  to  stop  the  theft  of  perhaps 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  property  of 
others'?  Is  that  what's  hardest,   or  is  It  for- 
piveness?  Do  you  find  it  more  difficult  to  for- 
give   those    slave-traders    who    first    brought 
.sl.ives   to   this   hemisphere,    more   difficult   to 
forgive   those   racists   who  have   perpetuated 
the  problem  then  begun,  or  more  difflcult  to 
forgive   the   mirror-image   racists  who  speak 
of   violence   In   the  same   breath   with   black 
power?   Giving  may  be   something  you   find 
especially    difficult.    They    are    all    hard — so 
h;ird   that   many   of   us  simply   give   up.  But 
the  really  threatening  statement  of  Jesus  In 
this    group    of    them    i.s    the    summary:    the 
Tru-asure   vou    givf   u-ill   be   the   measure  you 
get  back.  Its  enough  to  make  a  sensible,  sen- 
sitive   person    tremble:    you    will    be   judged 
by  the  standards  you  use  in  Judging  others. 
You  Will  be  shown  no  more  generosity  than 
you    .'how.    You    will    be    forgiven    no    more 
th;m   you    forgive,   condemned    no   less   than 
you  condemn.  Tlxc  measure  you  give  will  be 
the  measure  you  get  hack! 

Tills  can  hardly  be  called  "Gospel."  good 
news.  It  is  very  bad  news — especially  bad 
news.  It  is  so  brutal  that  if  it  were  the  Kast 
word  of  Christ  we  would  have  to  accuse  him 
of  divine  brutality.  It  doesn't  give  us  even  a 
prayer  -not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  salvation. 
Its  the  hardest  and  harshest  kind  of  rule — 
as  threatening  a  set  of  words  as  could  be 
(icvLsed.  Not  lor  a  moment  are  ■we  justified 
m  calling  it  pood  news! 

But  It  IS  not  the  Uist  word  of  Jesus.  It  be- 
'■'Jiigi  to  his  clarification  of  the  meaning  of 
Ihe  commandmento  which  we  fail  so  mis- 
erably in  Irving  to  obey.  The  good  news  comes 
;  Iter-  comes  m  the  prayer.  Father,  forgive 
ihem,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 
comes  in  the  faith  that  through  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus.  God  has  acted  to  save  the  un- 
forgiving, judgmental,  condemnatory  likes  of 
us.  We  can  bear  hearing  so  difflcult  a  word  of 
Jesus  as  that  the  measure  we  give  \\ill  be  the 
measure  we  get  not  because  we  are  so  chari- 
t.ible  in  our  judgments  of  others,  but  be- 
c.uise  God  IS  prepared  to  hear  Christ's  plea 
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and  to  forgive.  We  believe  that  the  Father 
heard  Christ's  prayer,  and  the  resurrection 
was  his  affirmative  reply.  Yes,  he  will  forgive 
and  save  us.  despite  our  unworthiness. 

But  how  uncomfortable,  how  disturbing, 
how  difficult  to  contemplate  that  saying  re- 
mains. The  judgment  you  give  will"  he  the 
judgment  \ou  get.  The  measure  vou  give  will 
be  the  measure  you  pet  back   ... 
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Congratulations  to  Graduates 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIIIAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Ml ,  ESCH.  Eacli  year  it  i.s  my  jjii'.ilc^'e 
to  congratulate  the  luindred.s  of  .students 
in  the  Second  Di.stiict  of  Michijzan  who 
are  completing  their  high  .school  educa- 
tion. In  this  time  v.hen  education  is  .so 
important,  their  accomplrshmcnts  .should 
be  recognized  by  the  commuriiiy  and  the 
Nation. 

At  the  same  time.  I  er.couiaee  all 
young  people  who  have  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  continue  their  education  in 
one  of  the  excellent  colleges,  universi- 
ties, community  colleges,  and  technical 
schools  of  our  Nation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  extensive  programs  of  stu- 
dent aid  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  insure 
that  all  graduating  students  are  aware 
of  the  options  open  to  them. 

My  letter  and  certificate  are  printed 
hereafter  in  the  Record  : 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House   of   Representatives. 

Wa.':hington  DC. 
Dear  High  School  Student:  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you 
upon  your  pending  graduation.  High  school 
graduation  is  a  happy  time  for  celebration, 
but  it  is  also  a  significant  achievement  which 
win  hold  great  meaning  throughout  your  life. 
Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  "The  American  Creed  " 
by  William  Tyler  Page— a  creed  which  helps 
to  give  me  direction  in  my  work.  I  hope  you 
will  use  it  as  a  guide  in  planning  and  carry, 
ing  out  your  future  activities. 

Also  you'll  find  with  this  letter  a  pamphlet 
outlining  continuing  educational  opportuni- 
ties. This  may  be  of  help  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready made  decisions  about  college.  If  you 
have  decided  to  continue  your  education,  you 
may  find  some  helpful  tips  in  the  area  of 
financial  assistance. 

Please   don't   hesitate   to   contact    me   if   I 
can  ever  be  of  assistance  lo  you  m  any  way. 
Best  wishes  for  every  success. 
Sincerely. 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 
.Vcmbc)-  of  Conqre-  ■ 

The   .iMERiCAN'b   Ckeed 
(By  William  Tyler  Page) 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  .America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable;  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equalitv.  justice  .^nd  hu 
manity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
Country  to  love  it;  to  support  :t.s  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  hiws;  to  respect  Us  Hag:  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

Presented  to  |  each  student  |  with  congr.ilu- 
laiions  upon  graduation  irom  High  School. 
May  the  highest  ideals  of  American  citizen- 


ship guide  you  in  a  life  of  success,  happiness, 
and  achievement. 

Marvin  L.  E.sch, 

Mfmhrr   (if   Congi\.<f.   Sfionci    Distru-I 
of  Mirliigau. 


Rights  for  the  Disadvantaged 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    ■.  oI;k 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  or  l(K]'f?K.':  LN'lATl  VI-S 

Mimdav.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  M(KWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  wouid 
like  to  call  my  collcauues'  attention  to  :i 
line  editorial,  apiiearint!  in  the  .'^pril  1.5. 
1968,  i.-isiic  of  the  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
edited  and  liiibli.shcd  by  John  B.  Johnson 
Mr.  John.son  ;:ives  editorial  recogni- 
tion to  the  need  lor  iiriorities  and  con- 
.servation  of  resources  for  the  Vietnam 
war  nnd  the  war  auainst  jioverty  by  limit- 
ini!  or  delayin.t;  spending  for  other  less 
vital  a.sjiects  of  the  American  life.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Rights  ior  '.he  Disadva.ntaged 
Four  national  religious  lea(lers  are  asking 
for  an  economic  bill  of  riuhts  lor  the  dlsad- 
\:intiged.  fust  cost  $10  (iaO.CX)0  000.  On  the 
day  that  the  federal  t:ixes  are  due,  .s.jine 
(Titles  may  lujt  enlhiue  <jver  liie  Idea  thai 
there  should  be  tills  further  financial  com- 
mitment although  the  need  lor  this  sum 
and  t:reatcr  sum.s  i.  clearly  apparent  Much 
has  been  said  about  ihe  difficulties  m  divid- 
ing ilie  national  res'iurces  between  the  war  m 
■Vietnam  and  the  war  on  jjoverty  in  the 
United  States  Has  anyone  made  a  genuine 
effort  to  conserve  resources  lor  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  war  against  poverty  by  limiting 
or  delaying  hpcnaing  lor  otlier  asjjecl.s  of 
American   lite'.' 

The  other  dav  bids  were  received  in  Albany 
to  install  mile  i>oint  markers  in  Jelferson 
and  Lewis  counties  at  the  cost  of  $22,410 
Other  bids  would  spend  $22,000  for  .Mnular 
markers  in  Clinton  and  Franklin  counties.  A 
third  bid  of  $20,000  was  for  .St  Lawrence 
county,  lor  a  total  of  $64,000.  How  about  jx^st- 
poning  this  kind  ol  .'-pending  until  jirocram.s 
of  more  elevated  social  jjurpose  are  accom- 
plished? 

As  much  as  we  dislike  the  :ilowives,  tlie 
pressure  is  on  to  get  another  $100,000  lo  .si.art 
a  control  proeram  July  1.  Alewives  have  been 
around  a  long  time,  and  as  disgusting  as 
they  are  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
they  could  be  tolerated  for  a  while  longer 
were  thi.s  money,  together  with  other  similar 
Items,  to  be  spent  on  accomplishing  some- 
tlilnc  in  the  ghettos  of  America. 

Tiie  anti-air  pollution  people  are  loud  and 
long  in  their  clamor  lor  monies,  arguing  Icr 
billions  of  dollars.  What  good  is  clean  air 
for  disease-ridden  housing'.> 

What  is  the  figure  lor  billboard  control 
on  the  liighways?  We  don't  like  the  bill- 
boards any  more  than  the  next  jjerson,  but 
aren't  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  greater 
than  roads  without  billboards? 

What  about  the  liighways  themselves?  A 
moratorium  an  them  v.-ould  permit  the  use 
of  many  millions  to  achieve  better  life  .ind 
opportunity  for  the  disadvanUiged. 

Tlie  other  day  one  of  the  under  secretaries 
in  the  Commerce  department  wondered  il 
.■\mencans  were  Tomg  to  Intler  avi'ay  their 
resources  lor  color  television  .'ets  in  the  face 
of  iliis  huge  social  need  by  the  .N'egroes  and 
the  other  poor.  The  .American  people  will 
Eacriuce  their  ambitions  lo  buy  color  tele- 
vision .sets  just  as  soon  as  government  v.iU 
sacrifice  us  ambitions  t/:)  misdirect  quanti- 
ties of  the  national  "-esources  toward  un- 
nece.:sary  objectives  in  ;)eriods  like  the 
jiresent. 
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Don  t  blame  'he  Vi«nam  war  f'>r  soaking 
up  all  the  money  Hemove  sums  from  out«r 
space  surveylntj  'Jie  Ixittom  .f  the  Atlantic 
ocean  a  trip  trr  two  to  the  North  Pole  or 
the  CTOUth  Pule,  .ind  these  anfiounta.  with 
those  sequpstert  here  and  there  from  nnn- 
prli->ruy  projects  and  the  fuUscale  extraor- 
dinary action  ■  recommended  hy  the  re- 
ligious leaders  could  be  ur^nlzeU  i>nd 
launched  with  more  money  to  spend  tJian 
there  would  !>e  mechanisms  to  spend  It 

Recently  <i  small  community  of  2.867  In 
Missouri  was  planning  to  commit  Itself  to 
a  bond  issue  .f  SUO. 000000.  the  money  to 
be  spent  on  i  new  aluminum  factory  which 
would  empl<iy  800  people  Whether  the  na- 
tion needs  anv  more  ilumlniim  factories  nt 
this  time  '.s  for  the  experts  to  decide  but 
the  laymen  .ire  quite  aware  that  aluminum 
Is  in  surplus  supply  today  The  point  13  how 
many  communities  arc  there  which  are  will- 
ing to  t>ond  themselves  for  »50  iXK)  per  citi- 
zen, m.in  woman  Lind  child,  for  a  direct 
undertaking  in  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged' 
If  -ommunltles  were  so  disposed,  they  prob- 
ably would  be  able  to  benefit  many  more 
than  the  1 10  who  would  be  working  for  an 
aluminum  comp.my  which  :n  the  end  would 
be  the  chief  btnetlclarv- 

If  tfte  mnffrent  in  lilst^iry  has  arrived  for 
government  to  address  Itself  primarily  to 
th'ise  who  ,ire  m  the  lowest  economic  status, 
then  It  should  delay  projects  in  behalf  of 
thime  who  are  much  better  off  How  many 
lake  property  owners  today  "re  ready  to  pick 
up  their  jwn  dead  alewUes  drive  for  a  few 
more  years  along  the  roads  with  their  layers 
of  billboards,  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  the  theater  under  the  Council  of  the  Arts, 
agree  that  before  'hey  worry  about  breathing 
polluted  iLr  they  will  worry  more  about  to- 
bacco We  ran  get  along  for  quite  a  spell  not 
seeing  those  mileage  markers  on  the  roads. 
including  'hose  medallions  that  measure  the 
distances  d<''An  u^   >ne-tenth  of   i  mile 

These  are  not  the  happiest  thoughts  on 
income  t-ax  day.  April  15.  1968.  but  money  Is 
being  spent  for  .Ul  these  purposes  together 
with  innumerable  others  none  of  them  hav- 
\t\g  anything  to  do  with  the  economic  bill 
of  rights  for  the  disadvantaged. 


Before  It  I*  Too  Late 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNE.s. 'T* 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  iiLPF.ESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  196S 

Mr  NEL£EN  Mr  Speaker,  those  who 
counsel  us  to  imitate  the  economic  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bnti^  would  do  well  to 
read  up  on  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
Ray  T.schimperlp.  editor  of  the  WeeUy 
Valley  Herald  m  Chaska,  Minn  .  provides 
a  bnef  and  valuable  .summao'  as  a  be- 
iiiiiner  I  include  his  recent  editorial  at 
this  pouU  in  my  remarks: 

Before  It  Is  Too  Late 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
past  quarter  century  is  reminiscent  of  the 
inevit^ible  end  of  a  man  who  lives  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  quacic  doctor  By  the  time  the  last 
dose  of  quackery  h;i£  been  administered  the 
patient  is  too  sick  to  knew  what  has  killed 
him. 

For  years.  Great  Britain  blazed  a  meteoric 
path  along  the  road  to  a  welfare  state  under 
the  guidance  of  textbook  theorists  and  so- 
cialists. For  years,  the  '  prtigress"  of  Britain 
along  this  road  was  held  up  m  a  sblning 
e.nampte  to  the  United  States  Cradle  to  the 
grave  security  became  the  ruling  political 
Philosophy  of  Britain  That  plill'asophy  Is 
now  bankrupt  No  more  Is  heard  of  British 
pnigress  Postmortems  have  taken  the  place 
of  progress  reports  The  economic  doctors  uf 
the  time  .ire  but  names  in  the  history  books. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Experts  tiow  aj'e  busy  analy/Jn^  the  'Brit- 
ish decline"  According  to  one  authority,  an 
aaatx-late  profeiuior  -f  history  and  humanl- 
tle«  at  a  leiHdlng  unlvemlty.  one  of  the  miiny 
major  problems  f.iclng  Britain  t.xlay  U  her 
reluctance  U>  face  up  to  the  fact  that  she 
no  l.>nger  Is  a  major  Vk-orldf>»)wer  "  This  la 
something  like  telling  the  luckle«is  victim  of 
the  quack  doctor  "you're  dead  bnnher  "  Be- 
fore It  la  t<x)  late,  we  might  well  question 
some  of  the  economic  medicine  we  have  bwn 
iw.vllov.l:it;  in  our  own  country. 


Resolutioni    Drafted    by   the    National 
Aifociation  of   Pro   America 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Monday,  AjirU  22.  1968 

Mr.  UTT  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  southern  California  chapter  of 
Pro  .America  in  San  Dieuo  County,  and 
I  have  found  that  IhLs  is  a  dedicated 
patriotic  group,  strivinn  for  a  better 
.America,  and  constitutional  covernment. 

The  National  Association  of  Pro 
America  has  drafted  a  set  of  resolutions 
on  many  of  the  issues  now  [>endlnp  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  I  include  these 
in  the  Record  for  the  attention  of  the 
other  Members,  as  follows : 
Resolltions  or  the  National  .\ssoruTioN 
or   Pro   .America 

PISARMAMENT 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  .America,  under  terms  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Arms  Control  luid  Ulsiirmii- 
ment  .Act.  have  allowed  their  representatives 
to  commit  the  nation  to  a  program  of  gen- 
eral and  C4>mplete  disarmament:  and 

Whereas  the  .Arms  Contnjl  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  provides  that  the  United  States 
will  follow  a  deflnlte  step-by-step  schedule  of 
reductions  in  arms  and  armament.s  (  which  Is 
steadily  being  .iccc  mpllshed)  In  direct  con- 
tradiction to  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  our 
federations  of  States  under  the  Constitution, 
namely,  defense  against  foreign  f'>es,  and 

Wheretia  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
Is  confronted  with  an  enemy  'A'hlch  has 
openly  declared  Its  Intention  to  rule  the 
world,  and  has  relentlessly  pursued  that  goal 
since  Its  Inception,  our  armed  forces  and 
armaments  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  so-called 
'  United  Nations  Peace  Force",  which  Is  In 
fact  a  World  Army,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  .America  call  for  repeal  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol .ind  Duarm;'.nient  Act.  abrogation  of  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  .ind  the  abrogation  of  any 
other  treaties  and  agreements  which  wUl  dls- 
.\Ttn  the  United  States  .ind  subjugate  the 
United  St.ttes  to  .^  United  .Nations  World 
Army. 

MASS     MEDICATION 

Whereas  individual  liberty  and  freedom  of 
choice  In  private  pursuits  to  the  extent  that 
the  welfare  and  liberty  of  ethers  Is  not  Jeop- 
ardized, Is  Inherent  in  the  principles  and 
concept  of  constUution.^l  government  In  the 
United  Stales,  and 

Whereas  involuntary  m.iss  medlcitlon  de- 
nies the  right  of  free  choice  to  the  individual; 
and 

Whereas  Mass  Medication  unconstitution- 
ally Injects  the  State  Into  the  private  sector, 
which  Is  ^  dangerous  and  foreboding  prac- 
tice. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  no  power  be 
granted  the  Stale  to  practice  mass  medica- 
tion and  Invasion  into  the  private  lives  of  in- 
dividuals for  health  reasons,  except  for  pro- 
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tectlng    the   public    health    from   communi- 
cable dangers. 

LIMmNC    UP    TUB    APPELLATE    jrRISDKTION    OF 
THE    SePRE!l4E    tOVBT 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has.  to  the  grave  concern  of  v.ust  num- 
bers of  our  citizens.  Interfered  in  the  fields 
of  education,  crime,  subversion,  religion,  ap- 
portionment of  voting  districts  within  t.he 
States,  nnd  voting  qualifications;   and 

Whereas  this  unrr  n.stltutlonal  Interference 
and  federal  Lontrol  will  liave  serious  and  far- 
reaching  consequences,  destroying  our  fod- 
crat  system  ;ind  affecting  t!ie  life  of  every 
individual  and  changing  the  traditions,  cus- 
ti:>ms  and  culture  <  f  our  entire  society;   and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt^^d 
States.  Article  III.  Section  2.  after  .setting 
forth  the  types  of  cases  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  h,is  original  Jurl.sdlctlon,  says:  ".  ,  , 
The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  :i.s 
the  Congress  shall  nuike  ",  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  that  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  .America  petition  Congress  to  exercise  I'-s 
constitutional  authority  to  limit  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  above  mentioned  fields. 

INVASION    OF    PRIVACY 

Whereas  another  year  for  the  census  tak- 
ing of  population  will  arrive  In  1970:   and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea  of  .America  states  that  the  proper 
function  of  the  census  Is  to  determine  the 
apportionment  and  representation  of  the 
States  In  the  House    and 

Whereas  refusal  to  answer  questions  of  a 
personal  and  private  nature  has  resulted  In 
penalties:  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  That  the  National  .Associa- 
tion of  Pro  .America  beseech  the  Congress  to 
limit  the  1970  Census  to  the  Constitutional 
purpose  of  c- ollectlng  population  data  only. 

(RIME  AND  RIOTS 

Whereas  crime,  racial.  Juvenile,  and  Com- 
munist-inspired and  directed  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  the  United  States  has  become  a  chal- 
lenging problem;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  Justice  Department  continue  to  rein- 
terpret our  laws  governing  crime  and  crim- 
inals, thereby  emasculating  said  laws  and 
causing  concurrence  In  the  lower  courts,  and 

Whereas  this  leniency  toward  crime  Is  cre- 
ating disregard  for  law  and  order  generally; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  administration  ap- 
pears unable  or  unwilling  to  cope  with  this 
growing  menace  except  through  continued 
expenditures,  and 

Whereas  crime  Increases  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  money  spent,  there- 
fore 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  urge  all  communities,  cities, 
counties,  stales — to  assume  their  Inherited 
obligations  and  responsibilities  in  the  activi- 
ties within  their  boundaries,  making  the  con- 
cept of  "self-help"  In  the  AmcrK'an  tradit.on 
desirable  and  attainable,  and 

Be  It  farther  resolved  that  a  more  articu- 
late reaffirmation  of  Americas  religious  and 
moral  lierltage  be  stressed. 

SENSITIVITY    TRAINING 

Whereas  sensitivity  training  Is  conducted 
In  groups  employing  the  method  of  criticism 
of  self  and  of  others  with  the  stilted  purpose 
to  increase  social  sensitivity  and  behavioral 
flexibility,  and 

Whereas  because  Sensitivity  Training  pro- 
motes group-centered  thinking  or  conform- 
ity, the  participant  becomes  psyclioiogically 
dependent  upon  the  group  and  can  r.wely 
solve  his  own  problems,  and 

Whereas  sensitivity  training  is  being  used 
In  various  forms  In  business.  Ind'astry,  gov- 
ernment and  civic  organizations,  schools 
and    youth    groups    for    all    ages,    as    well    as 
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In  churches,  known  under  different  names 
.such  as  T-Groups,  Leadership  Training. 
Group  Dynamics,  etc  ; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved;  That  the  Na- 
tion.il  .Association  of  Pro  .America  recom- 
mends that  the  public  make  a  concentrated 
'•(Tort  to  Investigate  the  probable  serious 
t! mgers  inherent  in  th..s  type  of  program. 

OB.SCFNIT  Y 

Whereas  ihe  tiewssuinds  of  America  are 
being  flooded  with  obscene  literature  unlit 
lor  the  youthful  reader;  and 

Whereas  law  enforcement  oHicials  liave  re- 
peattKily  testified  that  there  l.s  a  direct  re- 
l,;tionship  between  crime  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  printed  filth:  and 

Where^us  the  Uiiu«t  States  Investigation 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  has  re- 
ported that  7.5  ,  to  90-.  of  all  obscene  litera- 
ture eventuallv  reaches  the  hands  of  teen- 
.leers  and  younger  children:  and 

Wheri\us  jiresent  l.iw  i.s  not  conducive  to 
succe,s,siul  prosecution  of  smut  peddlers  who 
are  prohting  millions  of  dollars  while  de- 
gr.idiin;  cur  .society  and  culture: 

Therefore  be  ll  rt-.solved:  That  the  N.itional 
.Association  ol  Pro  America  ( :iU  on  their  duly 
elected  rcprespntati\  cs  m  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  111  W:vshliig;cin  to  pre.sent  legisla- 
tion to  Kircnmhen  tlie  anliobscenity  laws; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  above  action 
be  aimed  directly  at  the  pornography  indus- 
try and  In  no  way  attempt  to  regulate  the 
re;iding  habit.s  of  any  individual,  banning  no 
books  except  tho,se  adjudged  by  a  Jury  of  our 
peers  to  violate  the  moral  standards  of  our 
nation. 

HOLIDAYS 

Whereas  there  is  a  movement  to  ask  the 
United  States  Congress  to  make  all  non- 
rellglous  holidays  fall  on  Mondays  or  Fridays 
re<.^ardless  of  their  proper  d.ites;  and 

Whereas  these  patriotic  holidays  have  been 
established  by  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  honor  the  memory  ol  our  country's  great 
men  and  great  historic  occa-sions;  and 

Whereas  such  degmding  ol  our  history  will 
but  add  to  the  growing  indifference  and  dis- 
respect that  IS  noticeiible  in  many  of  our 
citizens  even  now;  therefore 

Be  It  resolved:  That  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  urge  that  rather  than 
tamper  with  dates  of  traditional  lilstoric  and 
patriotic  events,  we  make  an  effort  to  see 
that  more  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  datee  and  their  celebra- 
tion. 

r.S.S.    "POEBLO  ' 

Whereas  on  January  23.  1968  the  North 
Korean  Communists  seized  the  US  S.  Pueblo 
in  International  waters;  and 

Whereas  a  military  vessel  is  considered 
territory  of  a  nation  Just  as  an  embassy  is, 
making  this  seizure  an  act  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Security  Council, 
consisting  of  five  men,  rather  than  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  Is  said  to  be  In  charge 
of  such  communication  ships;  and 

Whereas  messages  were  being  relayed  to 
the  National  Security  Agency  and  thereby  to 
the  .National  Security  Council,  during  the 
considerable  time  while  the  ship  was  under 
attack;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Security  Council  was 
also  in  command  of  the  U  S.S  Liberty  when 
It  was  attacked  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
.'une  8.  1967.  without  provocation  or  warn- 
ing, apparently  due  to  confused  communica- 
tions from  the  National  Security  Council,  but 
with  the  loss  of  thirty-four  U.S.  crewmen  and 
ereat  damage  to  a  defenssless  ship;  There- 
fore 

Be  n  resolved  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  demand  an  Investlga- 
•lon  concerning  who  was  responsible  in  these 
lases,  and  If  necessary,  that  direction  of  such 
military  operations  be  taken  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  restored  to  the 
Armed  Services  as  the  Constitution  provldeB. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONTROL    or    THE    OCEAN     FLOOR    AND     MINERAL 
WEALTH 

Whereas  the  proposal  by  President  John- 
son that  the  "Control  of  the  Seabed  and 
Ocean  Floor'  be  given  to  the  United  Nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  State,s  government 
and  numerous  slates  derive  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  revenue  from  oil  recovered  Irom  the 
ocean  floor;  and 

Whereas  the  .seaheds  otf  the  coasts  of 
America  are  a  vital  part  of  both  our  economy 
and  safety;  and 

Whereas  because  of  a  po'Aerful.  unfriendly 
undersea  fleet  with  a  keen  interest  In  the 
ocean  around  our  coasls,  it  is  vitally  Im- 
portant that  we  maintain  control  over  sub- 
marine   territory   adjacent   to   our  .sliores; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pro  America  jirotest 
any  agreement  that  our  government  might 
make  to  commit  our  oce.inlc  wealth  to  the 
United  Nations  and  URGE  that  our  tinder- 
water  territorial  rights  and  mineral  resources 
be  protected. 

REGIONAL  TREATIES  U.NDER  THE   fXITF.n  NATIONS 
CHARTER 

Whereas  by  secret  agreement  in  1946,  the 
Undersecretary  lor  Political  and  Security 
Council  Affairs  has  always  be"n  a  Com- 
munist; and 

Whereas  according  t,o  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  Chapter  VIII,  Regional  .Arr.mge- 
nients  "The  Security  Council  shall  at  all 
times  be  kept  fully  Informed  of  activities  un- 
dertaken or  in  contemplation  under  regional 
arrangements  or  by  regional  .igencies  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security";  and 

Whereas  our  military  plans  are  probably 
made  known  to  Rtissla  and  North  Vietnam 
through  this  Communist  United  .Nations' 
officer;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Vietnam  conflict  is 
being  fought  under  the  SEATO  regional  ar- 
rangement; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  committed 
by  other  regional  treaty  arrangements  such 
as  NATO  and  OAS  to  a  possible  luture 
military  involvement: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  National 
Association  of  Pro  America  that  the  United 
States  of  AiAerica  denounce  these  regional 
United  Nations'  treaties,  rescinding  the  en- 
abling legislations,  and  resume  our  policy  of 
winning  wars,  including  the  present  one  in 
Vietnam;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  reaffirm  the 
1966  Resolution  urging  the  withdrawal  from 
the  United  Nations  as  dictated  by  our  na- 
tional best  interests  and  honorable  commit- 
ments. 

EMERGENCY     RE.SOLUTION     ON     QIEMOY     AND 
MATSU 

Whereas  President  Johnson  I'.as  intimated 
through  a  State  Department  spokesman  that 
the  United  States  is  considering  giving  up 
the  defense  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  which 
has  been  aided  financially  through  National- 
ist China;  and 

Whereas  these  Islands  are  not  the  property 
of  the  U.S..  but  belong  to  Nationalist  China, 
whose  defense  is  their  responsibility;    and 

Whereas  it  would  bring  no  relief  to  the 
government  of  Nationalist  China  if  the  sol- 
diers who  have  been  defending  these  islands 
should  be  withdrawn,  but  instead  would 
bring  a  threat  because  Red  Chinese  soldiers 
could  be  released  from  their  mainland  posts 
and  the  ports  of  Amoy  and  Foochow  would 
be  free  for  use  as  a  springboard  for  attack 
on  Nationalist  China;  and 

Whereas  the  possession  of  these  islands  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  defense  of  the  Eastern 
Pacific  and  all  areas  in  between  to  the  very 
shores  of  our  mainland  coasts; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  tlie  National 
Association  of  Pro  America  urge  that  the 
United  States  not  desert  Nationalist  China 
in  the  defense  of  their  vital  island  outposts. 
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Time  To  Queition 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTAl  1\  K.S 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Spcake:',  Apiil  l'2  in  Oklahoma  is 
the  date  of  the  bie  '89  celebration.  Tlii.s 
year  marks  the  79th  annivcr.sarv  of  the 
April  22,  1889,  Oklahoma  land  rush,  and 
would  have  been  the  39th  time  the  event 
lias  drawn  thousands  to  Guthrie  where 
the  townspeople  i.;o  all  out  to  play  ho.si 
Some  7,5,000  pcr.sons  were  expected  at 
the  American  Leiiion-.spon^ored  3-day 
fe.'^tivitie.s. 

But  the  celebration  has  been  calkd 
off. 

The  reason:  The  uny  ti-.incs  are  since 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kiu^'.  Ji  .  was  ;i.s- 
,sa.s.sinated." 

.Many  public  officials  question  the  wis- 
dom of  bnnelnK  tosether  preat  numbers 
of  persons  at  this  time,  and  more  e,spc- 
cially  if  the  crowd  is  •'demon.'^tratins." 

At  this  point  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  followinc  editorial  from  the  April 
6.  19G8,  Daily  Oklahoman  ol  Oklahoma 
City.Okla,: 

.Aj.sassinations  TnAoic  StwuEi. 

I'.  v.as  a  tragic  commentiry  on  the  nou- 
Mo'.ence  e.sjxjuscd  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kliic 
that  his  .'LSsassmauon  at  Memphis  .■■hould 
liave  had  a  sequel  in  bloodshed  and  violence 
elsewhere. 

It  was  an  ironic  (-.irlier  upshot  that  the 
first  urban  not  of  the  appro:(chmg  summer 
should  have  received  its  impetus  from  .i 
demonstration  that  Dr.  King  and  his  fol- 
lowers intended  to  be  peaceful.  The  surging 
violence  his  death  precipitated  in  scattered 
cities  was  a  bleak  augury  for  the  long.  ho', 
months  ahead. 

Floyd  McKissick.  national  director  of  the 
Congress  lor  Racial  Equality.  s;iys  that  non- 
violence 'is  now  a  dead  philosophy."  But  it 
his  long  been  apparent  that  the  circum- 
stances underlying  the  original  concept  ol 
Civil  disobedience  were  undergoing  drastic 
change. 

Earlier  in  the  movement.  Dr.  King  and  his 
lollo',vers  h.vd  been  successful  in  controlling 
his  massive  demonstrations.  As  long  as  this 
was  possible,  the  marches  occurred  within 
the  constitutional  limitations  of  peaceable 
a.ssembly  and  served  the  useful  purpose  ol 
conveying  to  the  white  conscience  the  Justice 
of  the  civil  rights  cause. 

But  extreme  black  militants  more  rcceniK 
have  been  infiltrating  and  commandeering 
the  movement,  giving  u  a  youthful  and  often 
criminal  clement  It  couldn't  control.  This 
was  apparent  at  Memphis  where  youthful 
hooligans  converted  Dr.  Kings  intended 
"non-violent"  demonstration  into  an  (x?ca- 
sion  for  looting  and  mayhem.  His  humed 
exit  attested  his  inability  to  control  events. 

The  underlying  premise  of  non-violence  is 
destroyed  when  its  leaders  concede  their  in- 
ability to  keep  the  demonstrations  within  tlie 
bounds  of  peaceable  assembly.  If  the  move- 
ment has  reached  a  point  at"  which  its  own 
leaders  are  beginning  to  question  whether 
non-violence  Is  possible,  the  law-abiding  ma- 
jorities of  both  races  are  entitled  to  ask  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  whether  violence 
is  prevenuible. 

What  is  responsible  for  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  violence  which  sometimes  make  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  prac- 
tlOiil  results  of  peaceful  advocacy  and  incita- 
tion  to  riot?  Negroes  i.3ve  been  successful  in 
getting  a  great  many  new  civil  rights  laws 
enacted  since  Dr.  King  began  his  campaign 
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of  dvll  dlaobedlencr  In  ilus  rpi'ard  ihere 
should  be  less  racial  unresc  rather  thnn 
more 

Of  cours*.  the  underlying  eviU  of  prej- 
udice, unequal  housing,  education  and  em- 
ployment rem  iin  But  .it  any  rate  tJiese  con- 
ditions .ore  little  worse  .>nd  prob.ibly  t>ett*r 
th-»n  they  were  Uve  ur  six  years  ago  when  It 
was  possible  to  arrani?e  a  non-violent"  dem- 
onstration without  incurring  the  imminent 
risk    if  Its  becomlntr  :»  riot 

Certainly  it  fAct"  r  In  the  chnnircd  sltu.itlon 
la  the  frequent  reUictrince  of  the  enforce- 
ment iigcncles  to  ae\l  effectively  with  liw- 
lessness  when  it  tx-ciirs  in  the  context  of 
"i-lvU  disobedience  "  To  look  the  other  way 
when  loorlnsj  i\nd  burning;  ure  t-ttclnR  place  Is 
to  Invite  still  erenter  l.»*le«i»nes8  at  the  next 
convenient  pretext 

It  may  be  true,  as  Plovd  McKlssIck  SUR- 
pests.  Ih,it  Dr  Kings  phllosopliy  of  non-'-ilo- 
lence  died  with  him  at  Memphis  It  in.iy  be 
trtie.  on  the  other  h:)nd  that  the  concept 
lost  Its  validity  when  Dr  King  lost  control  tif 
his  demonstrat<">rs 

PUlnly.  the  time  haa  come  !•>  question  the 
wisdom  of  such  m.tsslve  clomonstratlona  aa 
the  one  planned  so<in  in  Washington  In  the 
altered  cin.umst,inces  surri-'undlng  "non-rlo- 
lence  ■'  It  kX>uld  result  In  a  tragedy  greater 
th.Tn  Dr'  Kintf's  untimely   pas-iln^' 


The   Importance  of  Communicationt 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

"t   II ;  tv    IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.   !968 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr  Speaker,  a.s  uur 
society  and  our  world  become  more  and 
more  complex,  it  is  increasingly  imwr- 
lanc  that  we  communicate  effectively. 

It  is  es.sential  that  governments  know 
how  to  communicate  with  fjeople  and 
people  wit.i  their  ijovcrnments:  it  is  es- 
sential that  individuals  know  how  to 
communicate  with  one  another  and  that 
group.s  <uid  oreanizations  have  the  ability 
to  conunimicaie  effectively,  both  among 
them.selves  and  with  their  irovemments. 

The  subject  of  communications  was 
discussed  recently  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Wendt, 
ecltor  of  Chicago s  American,  in  an  ad- 
d'ess  at  a  career  conference  of  Theta 
SiKina  Pta  in  Chicago.  Mr  Wendt  s 
timely  remarks  were  reprinted  in  the 
.April  1968  edition  of  the  QuiIl.  the  mag- 
a/i:ie  of  Siyma  Delta  Chi  joumali.sm 
society 

Mr    Wendts  remarks  follow; 

.\il.E    We    COM.MtNK  XTINii     SCCf  ESSriLL  T  ■> 

(By  Lloyd  Wendt  i 

(Note — These  thoughts  were  expressed  by 
Editor  Wendt  recently  when  he  addressed  a 
career  conference  ol  Theta  Sigma  Phi  In 
Chicago  ) 

Recently  an  eminent  educator  declared 
that  todays  newspapers  fall  the  public  be- 
cause they  do  not  communicate  and.  In  fact, 
they  merely  confuse  the  reader. 

How  do  I  know  this?  I  read  It  In  a  news- 
paper 

I  suppose  I  am  committing  one  of  the 
prime  sins  often  attributed  to  newspaper- 
men when.  In  ray  opening  sentence.  I  used 
the  pxpression  eminent  educator  "  This  is 
an  exaggeration  .xnd  a  rather  lo^jse  construc- 
tion In  a  strict  sense,  the  gentleman  I  refer 
to  Is  either  eminent,  except  In  hla  own  lim- 
ited, esoteric  circles,  nor  .im  I  sure  he  is  an 
educator,  except   by  his  own   prescription 

Our  friend  land  here  again,  you  see  that 
I    .im   In   semantic   difficulty)    has  a   certain 
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prominence  in  a  somewhat  introverted  group 
■  >f  social  scientists  who  specialize  In  the  eval- 
uation of  popular  media  8o  possibly  this  per- 
son ml^ht  be  called  eminent.  He  and  his 
collea^rues  have  helped  t<>  develop  a  pecuU:ir 
trmiliioloiry  by  whli  h  they  ubfURcate  theu 
rituals  and  exchanges  of  signals  as  did  the 
medicine  mun  in  the  primordial  tribal  s.x-1- 
etles  Since  our  hero  lielps  to  Initiate  neo- 
phvti's  Into  the  mysteries  i^f  this  signalling 
art    I  suppo«e  he  could  bp  called  nn  educator. 

And  11  I  may  further  digress.  I  would  not 
c.tre  to  Ije  t:'pgcd  with  any  denigration  of  his 
cult  when  I  refer  to  it«  •pccullur"  terminol- 
<igy  I  do  not  by  any  means  use  pecull.ir  as 
me  inlng  queer:  but  r.\lher  as  meanlns;  "one  i 
own."  We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  deriva- 
tion of  peculiar  Is  from  pei-us.  iiieanliix  cattle. 
going  back  to  the  days  when  rowhldcs  were 
used  for  money  —  thus.  pecullum.-prf..ite 
pri>perty.  and  pecunla. -money :  i«nd  also  pe- 
cuniary So.  peculiar,  in  this  sense.  me:ins  iiot 
queer  terminology,  but  "Mnes  own." 

If  any  of  you  should  n.«&ume  that  I  am  re- 
trrring  ti  Marshall  McLuhnn  In  this  discus- 
sion. I  can  insure  you  that  I  um  not.  It  is 
true  Oiat  he  <lttru»o«  a  greit  deal  of  perni- 
cious nonsense  .■\l)oMt  the  popular  media,  but. 
for  the  most  part  he  u  understandable  in 
Ills  perverse  way  He  also  is  quite  obviously 
eminent  and  quite  possibly  an  educaicir  since 
he  la  on  a  university  f.iculty  and  Is  sii  recog- 
nized by  his  peers 

No.  I  am  indicating  a  contemporary  com- 
municator who  appears  to  be  in  the  Osgood 
Sucl  Taiinenbaum  school  of  communication. 
I  refer  far  example,  to  their  dehnltlon  of  a 
sign  or  word  In  "The  Me.isurement  of  Mcar\- 
Ing  "    I   quote: 

The  tueauliig  of  n  sign  iias  been  defined 
.ts  a  representational  mediation  proces.s.  a 
complex  of  reaction  divisible  Into  some  un- 
known but  tiulte  number  of  components. 
This  le-.iriung  thetjry  construct  has  been  ten- 
t.itlvely  coordinated  with  our  inciisunng  op- 
eration* by  Identifying  this  complex  media- 
t  on  reaction  with  a  point  in  a  muitl-dimen- 
sional  space  The  projections  ot  this  point 
onto  the  v;irlous  dimensions  of  semantic 
space  are  assiuned  to  correspond  to  what  com- 
ponent mediating  reactions  are  assoclateU 
with  the  sign  and  with  what  degree  of  in- 
tensity " 

It  vou  should  feel  that  I  have  left  some- 
thing out — or  put  something  in — I  can  ad- 
mn  to  you  that  I  have  the  s.ime  feeling,  but 
I  didn't  It's  unexpurgated.  the  sort  of  thing 
t^xl-iys   newspapermen   mubt  cope   with. 

I  guess  I  come  from  a  simple,  empirical 
school,  that  believes  in  using  headlines  to 
get  attention,  and  believes  In  saying  what 
you  mean  We  newspaper  pe<">ple  iL^e  head- 
lines to  get  the  reader's  attention  television 
and  radio  have  other  ingenious  and  more 
nefarious  devices,  but  all  of  us  are  trying  to 
reach  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people 
each  day.  which  Is  something  many  critics  of 
the  press  don't  seem  to  understand. 

In  my  opinion,  newspapers  are  doing  arl 
excellent  job  of  solving  practical  convmunlca- 
Uon  problems  and.  after  you  re.id  Osgood. 
Suci  and  Tunneubauin,  you  realize  that  we 
do  have  problems. 

Again,  I  uuike  a  pragmatic  evaluation.  More 
people  buy  newspapers  today  than  ever  be- 
fore, more  than  loaves  of  bread  or  bottles 
of  milk.  In  1967.  according  to  Editor  i-  Pub- 
lisher lntr.rnattoital  YcarbiJuk,  dally  news- 
paper circulation  Increased  by  163.700  to  an 
all- lime   high  of  e 1. 560.962. 

Ah,  say  some  critics,  but  Uiat  Is  exactly 
the  objection:  you  say  "more  people  buy". 
That  is  what  is  wrong!  Newspapers  try  to 
get  bought!  They  try  to  attract  the  interest 
of  people  and  therefore  they  hit  a  low,  com- 
mon denominator. 

This  might  in  some  ways  be  true.  If  our 
forelalhers  had  thought  of  It  they  might 
ha-.e  taken  care  not  to  create  a  democracy 
In  the  first  place  because  you  always  talte 
that  chance  with  the  common  denominator: 
also   they  might   not   have  embarked   on   a 
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capitalistic  society,  had  they  known  how  h.ird 
It  Ls  to  sell  at  a  profit. 

A  lew  years  auo  when  I  was  visiting  Prarda 
la  Mt»cow  I  w:cs  rather  .imazed  at  the  calm- 
ness m  the  news  Ueparunent  No  excitmient, 
no  hurry,  and  In  I'rKivda  low  headlines  and 
not  much  news. 

I  spoke  to  one  of  the  editors  about  this. 
and  he  said  quite  frankly  that  tliey  h.id  no 
problem  to  hurry  to  publish  any  news  be- 
cause first  the  government  and  p.irty  otlicials 
had  to  pass  on  It  anyway  Prarda  doesn't 
hwe  to  rely  on  Its  saleablltty.  and  therefore 
lacks  some  of  our  communication  problems. 
But  I  am  an  unreconstructed  populist:  I 
think  the  people  are  quite  bright  and  that 
If  we  tilk  to  them  In  their  own  l.incuage 
and  tell  them  the  truth  we'll  wind  tip  with 
quite  good  government  and  a  quite  po>)d  so- 
ciety, .and  we'll  sell  a  lot  of  iiewEpapers  In 
other  words.  I  think  newsp:ipcrs  communi- 
1  !tc  well  because  people  rmd  us  as  vital  as 
br'-.id  and  milk.  We  speak  t!ie  l.mguage  of 
t:ie  people  and  they  w.mt  and  need  us. 

A  lew  years  ago  I  read  a  b<Mik  called  "Un- 
derstanding Media  "  by  .Marshall  McLuhan. 
and  this  Just  about  wrwkcd  my  newspaper 
career  because  for  a  while  I  accepted  the  pop- 
ular misconception  that  McLuhan  knew  vkhit 
lie  was  doln'  When  he  said  that  newspapers 
were  a  Lot  medium  and  television  was  cool. 
I  bought  that  Ijecause  I  c.ime  Ir^m  .i  i;?n- 
eratlon  which  thought  that  hot  Ja^z  was  the 
ftreiitest  thing  going  and  th.it  a  cool  cat  was 
something  dragged  cut  of  a  refrigerator  But 
Liter  I  realized  that  McLulian  didn't  mean 
what  I  thouglit  he  said  Actually  he  disap- 
proves (f  hot  media  bec.iuse  there  is  vo 
pcrsoti.ll  involvement  In  It  When  a  news- 
paper reader  reads  words  and  forms  pictures 
and  emotional  and  Intellectual  response  in- 
side his  brain,  he  Is  not  really  p.irticipating 
as  much  as  when  he  .s.ls  before  a  TV  set 
eating  popcorn  and  drinking  beer.  That's 
what    I    get   from    McLuhan. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
McLuhanlsm  is  greatly  over-rated  Id  like 
to  quote  from  Joseph  Wood  Krutch's  article 
In  a  recent  American  Scholar,  since  he  says 
It  so  much  better  than  I  can: 

"Mr  McLuhan  Is  the  first  to  extol  Inarticu- 
Liteness  and  Illiteracy  as  the  virtues  of  a 
dawnli'.g  new  day  .'Vnd  that  is  transvaluat- 
Sng   values  with   a   vengeance  " 

Krutch  .suggests  that  the  reason  that  Mc- 
Luhan IS  wrong  In  so  many  of  his  conclusions 
is  that  he  Is  wrong  In  some  '  f  his  facts" 
on  which  they  are  based  Par  ex:  In  describ- 
ing the  Renaissance  camera  obscura.  McLu- 
lian wrote  in  "rnderstandiiig  Media":  "But 
early  spectators  saw  these  Images  i  m  camera 
obscura)  upside  down  For  this  reason  the 
lens  was  Introduced — in  crder  to  turn  the 
picture  right  side  up  "  This,  of  course.  Is 
c.jmpletely  false  The  lens  was  not  introduced 
f  r  the  i>urpL«e  of  turninR  the  image  right 
side  up  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  everyone  but 
McLuhan  knfiws.  even  though  you  use  a  lens 
in  a  camera,  the  image  is  upside  down. 
That  was  why  the  young  :ady  lied  a  rope 
around  her  mini  skirt  when  her  picture  was 
l.>eing  taken  ;~!ie  knew  the  photographer 
would  see  Ler  upside  down  If  McLuhan  is 
no  better  at  communications  than  he  is  with 
optics,  perhaps  we  shouU.  start  igiuring  liiin. 

.\  few  days  ago  I  read  a  repirt  from  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Instiiu- 
tions.  titled:  'A  Center  Iief)ort  The  Mei..sage 
of  the  Media."  The  title  should  provide  some 
warning.  The  edittir  of  the  article  at  least 
had  been  McLuhanized.  But  I  was  happy  to 
discover  ih.at  the  report  wa.s  txised  on  the 
comments  of  people  like  Nick  WUIlams. 
edlt'ir  of  the  Lo6  Angeles  Times  who.  I  Uiink. 
uiiderbtands  conuiiuiiicaiions  WUllanis  did 
not  disappoint  me  He  s.iid.  To  be  success- 
ful, a  newspaper  must  be  edited  at  two 
equally  necea&ary  levels  and  for  two  equally 
necessary  purpofaes  It  must  do  some  things 
editorially  Ui  attract  a  m.issive  circulatLin. 
and  do  t.^em  very  well,  and  it  must  do  some 
things    t.j    achieve    prestige.    The    first,    of 
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course,  must  collide  with  the  second,  and 
success  comes  with  the  ability  to  avoid  col- 
lision   In        writing       intelligently 

about  public  affairs,  we  are  writing  not  for 
the  bulk  of  our  readers,  but  fiir  the  elite 
.im<mg  them." 

I  recommend  those  observations  to  all  of 
y.ju.  and  especially  to  people  who  want  all 
papers  to  be  like  the  New  York  Times. 

M.1SS  media  Is  under  an  obligation  to  be 
mass  media.  In  tlio  United  States  we  cannot 
impose  readership  upon  all  loyal  members  of 
t!ie  party,  as  does  Prarda.  We  must  win  read- 
ership, readers  of  all  educational  and  eco- 
nomic levels  and  many  environmental  and 
cultural  b.vckgrounds  Generally,  a  good  edi- 
tor understands  what  are  vital  interests  and 
Issues  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
persons.  He  rellee  on  the  connotatlve  as  well 
as  the  denotative  values  In  reaching  these 
people:  so  the  good  editor  understands  and 
appreciates  the  environment  and  motivation 
of  his  readers.  Just  as  does  the  good  pwlltl- 
clan.  The  good  editor  makes  sure  that  his 
media  reaches  the  public  he  seeks:  he  makes 
sure  to  get  attention:  then  he  gives  them 
the  mesBBge  He  mingles  what  he  knows  they 
ought  to  have  with  what  he  knows  they 
want  He  is  honest  and  as  objective  as  pos- 
sible. And  he  always  remembers  that  if  you 
don't  reach  them  you  can't  teach  them. 

In  this  country  we  are  continuing  to  reach 
them,  almost  with  greater  success  than  any 
country  outside  Finland.  In  the  process  of 
reaching  I  think  we  also  elevate  people  be- 
cause we  have  a  Iree  press,  a  competitive 
press,  a  responsible  press.  Maybe  we  should 
do  t>etter  with  the  elevation  process,  but  on 
the  whole  I  think  our  mass  media,  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  are  doing  rather 
welL 

■i'ou  asked  me  to  answer  the  question:  Are 
we  communicating  successfully?  I  think  it's 
about  time  I  answered  the  question.  My 
answer  is  "Yes." 


Another  Year  of  Farm  Proiperity 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nonfarm 
people  have  come  to  realize  that  the  farm 
prosperity  '  the  administration  loves  to 
talk  about  is  without  the  slightest  rela- 
tion to  reality.  John  Weber,  editor  of  the 
Murray  County  Herald  in  Slayton.  Minn., 
provides  some  hard  evidence  in  support. 
I  Include  his  recent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Another  Year  of  Farm  Phosperftt 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman 
and  President  Johnson  himself  keep  telling 
the  nation's  farmers  how  well  off  they  are 
under  the  present  administration,  but  recent 
figures  released  by  the  USDA  lead  us  to  won- 
der how  much  longer  farmers  will  be  able  to 
afford  the     prosperity" 

Acc(jrding  to  the  L'SD.^  figures,  Minnesota 
fanners  had  the  highest  cash  sales  of  farm 
products  In  history  last  year — but  their  net 
income  dropped  by  eleven  percent.  In  short, 
the  old  cosi-pnce  squeeze  got  to  us  again, 
and  tills  lime  more  seriously  than  ever 
before. 

How  ir.uch  longer  can  people  of  rural 
-America  afford  to  go  on  thinking  that  demo- 
cratic administrations  represent  any  kind  of 
a  solution  to  their  problems?  How  much 
longer  can  they  afford  this  type  of  prosperity? 

Much  of  agriculture's  troubles  last  year 
:<re  attributed  to  a  sharp  reducUon  in  federal 
farm  program  payments  and  corresponding 
Increases  in  the  costs  of  production.  E>oes  this 
sound  like  the  nation's  capltol  and  the  ad- 
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ministration  offices  are  filled  with  friends  of 
the  fanner? 

Another  four  years  of  this  type  of  federal 
help  and  leaderstilp  and  there  won't  be  an 
average  of  18  fanners  per  township  in  Mur- 
ray county — and  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues they  won't  be  netting  as  much  as  they 
did  20  years  ago  on  a  quarter  section  of  land. 


Amend  Veterans  Training  Act 


HON.  JOHN  IW.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  my 
Minnesota  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 
introducing  H.R.  16594,  in  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  farm  cooperative  on-tiie- 
farm  college  training  program  for  vet- 
erans as  authorized  In  the  1966  session 
of  Congress. 

This  section  requires  that  eligible  vet- 
erans spend  12  hours  weekly  in  the  class- 
room to  earn  college  credit.  For  this  the 
veterans  receive  $105  per  month,  while 
the  veterans  iii  vocational  courses  re- 
ceive $130  per  month  for  on-the-job 
training. 

Farming  today  must  be  run  as  a  busi- 
ness if  It  Is  to  be  a  profitable  Investment. 
The  average  farmer  Is  now  required  to 
have  an  Investment  of  over  $73,000,  and 
frequently,  he  markets  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  in  produce  armually. 
Thus,  the  greatest  skill  and  training  is 
needed  In  financing  and  accounting.  I 
think  this  change  in  agriculture  is  very 
well  stated  in  an  editorial  from  the 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  Record,  from  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  paragraph. 

Not  only  does  it  take  a  small  fortune  to 
buy  the  land,  implements,  and  building  im- 
provements to  start  farming,  it  takes  a  con- 
tinuing annual  Investment  that  would 
startle  the  ad-man's  wife  out  of  her  wits,  to 
think  that  the  farmer  is  managing  a  pro.ss 
income  a  digit  or  so  bigger  tlian  her  hus- 
band's salary.  Of  course,  tJie  n.arketing  con- 
sultant may  have  over-slated  a  bit  when  he 
talked  about  affluence.  V.'e  don't  kn&w  many 
affluent  farmers.  But  we  do  know  a  lot  who 
are  sophisticated — who  can  talk  with  au- 
thority about  animal  husbandry  and  ge- 
netics, the  latest  developments  in  fertilizers, 
hybrid  seeds,  crop  rotation,  internal  combu.s- 
tion  motors,  theories  on  irrigation,  capital 
gains  and  estate  taxes.  If  t!iat  suggests  tliat 
farming  has  come  to  be  a  science  lor  which 
a  lot  of  Special  training  and  cunlluuing 
study  is  required,  then  you've  seen  the  point 
the  ad-men  have  been  missing. 

The  12-hours-per-week  requirement  is 
really  the  inflexible  element  for  the 
yoimg  farmers.  It  is  primarily  because 
of  this  weekly  evening  hour  provision 
that  there  are  only  three  veterans  en- 
rolled in  this  program  in  the  entire 
United  States  out  of  the  over  300,000 
which  are  eligible.  My  own  State  of 
Minnesota  has  none.  Yet,  there  is  a 
preat  need  for  tliis  advanced  schooling. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  cutting  the 
weekly  hourly  requirements  for  evening 
classes  to  6  and  9  hours,  with  a  liropor- 
tionate  reduction  in  the  monthly  com- 
pensation. 

In  addition  to  tlie  need  for  becoming 
knowledgeable  with  the  most  modern 
accoimting  and  banking  procedures, 
there  is  a  need  for  greater  detailed  in- 
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fonnation  of  legal  procedures  and  in- 
struments. These  young  fanners  are 
also  vitally  Interested  in  the  area  of 
public  relations.  Many  of  these  men  are 
convinced  that  the  present  farm  organi- 
zations will  have  to  merge  into  one  or- 
ganization in  order  to  speak  with  a 
single  voice  tliat  is  both  eloquent  and 
l)ersuasivc. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  a  study  of  tlie  implementation  of 
this  on-the-farm  cooperative  job-train- 
ing section  of  tlie  Veterans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  m  their  own  districts  so 
that  they  can  become  familiar  with  ilie 
extent  of  the  need  for  this  program. 


A  Friend  of  the  Consumer 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ttie 
past  few  years,  the  interests  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican consumer  have  been  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Federal  Government.  Historic 
legislation,  such  as  the  truth-ln-jiackag- 
ing  bill,  has  been  signed  into  law  and  the 
resources  of  the  executive  are  being 
brought  to  bear. 

A  consumer  education  program  has 
now  been  established.  In  many  ways,  it  is 
an  outgrowth  of  a  program  set  up  in  1962 
at  Lincoln  High  School  In  Yonkers.  NY. 
The  founder  of  that  program,  David 
Schoenfeld,  Is  now  Director  for  Con- 
sumer Education  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests. 

Recognition  of  the  important  role  of 
this  program  and  the  talents  of  Its  direc- 
tor was  made  in  a  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle by  Jol-m  D.  Morns.  I  present  the 
article  herewith  for  inclusion  in  liie 
Record: 

us   Aide  Teaches  Consumer  Lore:  He  Helps 

.Miss    f't-nNEss    To    Pro.mote    Edlcaiio.n 
(By  Juhn  D.  Morris) 

Washington.  April  14,  1068 —Betty  Fur- 
ness,  President  Johnsons  special  assistant 
for  consumer  affairs,  l.s  relying  largely  on  a 
brawny,  brainy  former  college  wrestler  to  de- 
velop and  direct  an  expanded  consumtr  edu- 
callon  program  for  her  office. 

David  Schoenfeld.  44  years  old.  six  feet 
tall  and  weighing  215  pounds.  Jias  been  on  the 
Job  since  Jan.  1  and  hopes  to  have  the  pro- 
f:ram  well  under  way  within  a  few  montiis. 

.So  tar.  he  has  spent  most  ol  his  time  tour- 
ing the  country  and  making  .'■ales  talks  i  i 
educators,  businessmen  and  other  com- 
munity and  slate  leaders. 

"Basically,"  he  explained  in  an  interview, 
'my  job  i.s  to  promote  consumer  eclucation." 

One  of  his  mam  goals,  he  explained.  Is  to 
liromo'i*  the  t.iUiolishment  o:  c  nisuiaer  euu- 
catlon  courses  "from  kindergarten  tiirough 
the   university  level." 

CITES    F.WORAtLE    REACTION 

.".nothc-r.  witli  equal  priority,  is  l..r  scliools 
:.nd  other  communiiy  organiuitlons  to  pro- 
vide consumer  education  fir  adults,  with 
cljetial  emphasis  on  leaching  low-mcome  and 
elderly  persons. 

The  reaction  to  lils  sales  talks.  l;e  s.'iid.  lias 
been  "100  per  cent  favorn'ok-  '  .Suriirisingly. 
!.e  added,  he  has  sometimes  found  business- 
men to  be  more  interested  tlian  educ:.lors, 

"The  Intelligent,  ethical  businessman 
wants  an  educated  consumer."  he  remarked. 

Mr.    Schoenfield's   official    title    i:.    director 
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for  consumer  ediicatlon  of  the  President's 
i-ommlttee  on  consumer  interests  Miss  JPGT- 
ness  Is  chairman  of  the  cabinet-level  ct  mmlt- 
t<-f  which  func'lons  something  like  a  board 
tf  rlirecti  rs  (or  Federal  consumer  activities 
Hl3  iibbreMated  deflnltlon  of  consumer 
eilucatlon  la  the  preparation  of  the  individ- 
ual for  the  .irt  uf  everyday  living  so  that  he 
get*  maximum  ulUlzallon  and  satisfaction 
from  Ills  income  " 

MCXTITtJDB    or    St'BjeCTS 

TlUs  covers  a  multitude  of  subjects  from 
buying  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities 
t<)  combating  fraud  und  decepuon  Budget- 
ing and  money  managing,  purchasing  jind 
miintiilning  an  nutomobUe  renting  an 
.ifwirtment  buving  a  house  and  determining 
the  cost  Lind  value  or  shortcoming  of  con- 
sumer credit  are  among  the  many  other 
topics 

Mr  Schoenfeld  teacher  of  economics  and 
consumer  education  at  Lincoln  High  School 
Yonkers  NY  for  the  hist  six  vears  was  i 
part-time  consultant  to  Miss  Furness  and 
her  predecesai>r  Mrs  Fsther  Peterson,  lor 
three  years  before  taking  his  present  full- 
time  job  Miss  Ftirness  succeeded  Mrs  Peter- 
son last  May 

At  Lincoln  High  School  in  1962.  Mr 
Schx-nfeld  set  up  what  Mrs  Peterson  and 
r)tl.ers  liave  described  as  a  model  consumer 
education  program  A  novel  ^ispect  "f  the 
now  thriving  program  is  the  blending  of 
pract'cal  consumer  matters  Into  courses  In 
standard  subjects 

For  example  a  m.ithematlcs  class  may 
Work  on  problems  of  credit,  interest  rates 
and  banking  Or  .in  English  class  may  ana- 
lyze the  meaning  and  nuances  of  words  used 
in  commercial  adverusements 

.Vside  from  continuing  lUs  promotional 
travel  Mr  Schoenfeld  plans  to  establish  his 
iittloc  .IS  Mjrt  "l  a  cle.irlng  liou.se'  lor  in- 
formation on  consumer  education 

COMPILES    HIBI  I'lCRAHllY 

He  Is  now  working  with  the  American  Li- 
brary .\ssoclatlon  on  a  comprehensive  blbllog- 
raphv  of  tKKjks  and  other  teaching  inatcrlaUs 
He  also  plans  to  establish  guidelines  :<>t 
co\irses  .uKl  curricula  In  schools  and  univer- 
sities and  for  aJult  education  programs 

He  said  he  expected  to  cooperate  with  labor 
unions,  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion the  omce  c  f  Economic  Opportunity  and 
various  other  pi. bile  and  private  groups 

Sales,  rentals  and  exchanges  of  books  and 
other  teaching  materials  such  as  tilm  strips 
.md  charts  are  some  of  the  cooperative  ideas 
he  h.vs  in  mind 

.•\t  present  his  staff  consists  of  a  program 
.uislstant.  Mrs  OUnda  Brown,  and  a  secre- 
uiry.  Mrs  Helen  B  Johnson  He  has  the  au- 
thoritv  to  hire  four  more  professional  as- 
sistants and  hopes  to  do  so  by  July  at  the 
la'est 

Mr  Schoenfeld  was  a  member  of  the  intra- 
mural wrestling  team  at  Brooklyn  College, 
where  he  earned  a  bachelor  of  .irts  degree  In 
economics  Friends  .'eport  that  he  also  ex- 
cells  in  archery,  swimming,  fishing  and 
britlge 

He  holds  .i  master  of  business  administra- 
tion degree  Irom  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  has  done  further  posi-gradu- 
ale  work  at  Manhattan  College.  City  College 
of  New  York  and  New  Y'ork  University  He 
was  born  in  New  Y'lrk  City  is  married  and 
h.ts  (our  children 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speake-r,  this  is  the 
9lst  day  the  USS  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  ;n  North  Korean  hands. 


nXTFNSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 
Oar  Debt  and  Foreign  Giveaway 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or     Sf*,     H\MPVHIK« 

IN    IHE  HOU.SE  OF  HEPIiESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  April  22.   1968 

Mr  VVYM.^N  Mr  S[x>aker  for  years 
and  years  I  have  protested  ai^ain.st  ex- 
cessive American  giveaway  m  lUs  foreign 
aid  programs  Whether  by  outright 
grant  or  lonK-term^40  years  with 
nominal  interest — loans,  we  liave  wasted 
much  of  our  wealth 

I  think  it  Is  terribly  wrong  to  take 
money  from  .American  citi/ens  by 
taxes — which  they  can  be  jailed  for  not 
paying — and  then  uivc  it  away  to  foreign 
nations  many  of  whom  have  no  debt  at 
all,  and  all  of  whom  liave  vastly  less  debt 
than  we  do  in  the  United  States  Yet  this 
i.s  precisely  what  arimini.stration  after 
admiriistratlon  has  iloiit-  .vtr  ^mce  the 
days  of  the  Marshall  plan,  a  Inch  started 
on  the  riKht  foot  but  never  should  have 
been  allowed  to  tx-come  an  integral  part 
of  American  foreign  policy 

Tiic  figures  are  deeply  di.siurblnc;.  as 
an  advertl.sement  of  the  Warner  & 
Swa.sey  Co  in  the  April  29.  IDfiH,  i.ssue  of 
US  News  i  World  Kt  port  ()oints  out  I 
include  this  information  at  this  ix)lnt  in 
the  liEcoRD  .no  that  others  may  liave 
ready  reference  to  a  total  of  foreign  aid 
that  is  at  least  twice  as  much  ius  it  ought 
to  have  been  Thi.s  .sort  of  program  ought 
now  to  tie  tiulixl  and  cur  foreign  ad- 
ventures" of  this  type  confined  to  con- 
tributions to  sucii  international  agencies 
as  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  IX-velop- 
ment  and  the  Export-Imtx)rt  Bank 
Direct  bilateral  foremn  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  individual  foreign  na- 
tions IS  not  only  wasteful,  it  .simply  does 
not  make  us  fncnds. 

The  article  follows: 

No  Wonder  Were  Bri'KE   i  and  Getting 
Worse  i 

Here  is  what  you.  the  American  taxpayers, 
h.we  authorized  your  government  to  give  or 
■  lL->an  ■  to  other  nations.  1945  through  1966 
Tills  was  not  to  win  the  war  i  you  had  al- 
ready paid  for  that,  tool  but  since  the  Second 
World  Whjts  end 

And  If  you  think  It  nught  have  been  an 
Investment  m  the  future  lixik  down  the  list 
and  see  how  many  dependable  fru-nds  you  can 
tind  Yet  we  .'ire  still  giving  ,iway  more  bil- 
lions—  billions  we  haven  t  got,  billions  we 
have  to  borrow  (and  pay  interest  on)  to  iiive 
away,  billions  we  despyerately  need  at  home. 

Here  are  your  gilts  What  has  it  aJl  ac- 
complished'? 

I  Source     Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment! 

Albania    »20,400.000 

AiLstrU    —        1.198,000.000 

Belgium-Luxembourg 2.004.900,000 

Czechoslovakia 193.000.000 

Denm.irk     920,500.000 

East  Germany  -1 800.  iXlO 

fnnland    134.  400.  i>00 

France    ©,409.600.000 

Oermany    ( Federal 

Reput>UC)     4.^97  400.000 

Berlin     .^ 131.900.000 

Hungary    31,300.000 

Iceland    84,000.000 

Ireland    146.500.000 

Italy    '—       6.093.900.000 

Malta    .—  6.100.000 

Netherlanda   2.470,400,000 

Norway     1,236.000.000 

Poland     -. 554   .'jOO,  000 
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Portugal    »51<)   100  000 

Spain   J  u(i4  3(10,  ix)o 

Sweden    10:»  000  UOO 

United    Kingdom '  i'44  noo  (hki 

US.S.R. - IStJ.  4iK)000 

Yugoslavia    J  863  y 00  wio 

Kurope  regional 2  73.t  0<W  ooo 

Australia    275.  300,  UOO 

New    Zealand     27.700.000 

Trust  Territories  of   the 

Pacific    Islands 125.  400  000 

British  .Solomon 

Islands    

Tonga  Island 

Canada       36 

Vietnam 4   590 

Burma    100 

CanitKxlla    :141 

China    [Republic  Of) 4   «;I9 

Hong  Kong..     41 

Indochina  undistributed  .-  1.535 

liidoiicsi.i                                   ._  834 

Japan 3,97:2 

Korea     _  6,676 

I>aos      . 47:? 

Malavsia     47 

Philippines    1.925, 

Rvukvu  Islands 340 

Tliailand      1.089. 

East    .Asia   regional 711 

.Afghanistan    Utj, 

Ceylon    101. 

Cyprus    r.> 

Crr'-ece   3,749 

Imna, 6,769 

Iran    , 1    752 

Iraq    - 102 

Isrrel    1    104 

.Jordan    572 

Lebanon    87 

Nep.il       '.'7 

Pakistan        3.079 

.•Saudi   Arabia 209 

.■svrian  Arab  Republic 73 

rurkev     5.039 

L'ulted   Arab  Republic 

■  Egypt)      1,133.300.000 

Yemen    _ 41,800,000 

Central  Treatv  Organization  52,  800,  uOO 
Near    E;wsl    and    .South    Asia 

regional    1    082. 

Argentina    758 

Bolivia    46<1 

Brazil     3    185, 

British  Honduras. 4 

Chile     — .  1    242 

Colombia H34 

Costa   Rica 149 

Cuba     52 

Donunican  Republic 320 

Ecuador     279 

El    Salvador 108 

Guatemala   209 

Guyana   24 

Haiti        - .-  108 

Honduras    88 

Jamaica 44 

Mexico     -.  1    068, 

Nicaragua    1)3, 

Panama    173 

Paraguay    106 

Peru    678 

Surinam    10 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 52 

Uruguay    119 

Venezuela 392 

Other  West  Indies 3 

Regional    . ._ 83 

Latin   .America  regional 997 

Algeria     179 

Botswana    7 

Burundi    6 

Cameroon 27 

Central  A'rican  Republic 3 

Chad 5 

Congo    (Brazzaville) 2 

Congo   (Kinshasa) 351 

Dahomey 9 

Ethiopia - -  317 

Oabon  5 

Gambia  

Ghana 174 
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Guinea $75,  700.  000 

Ivory  Coast 28,800,000 

Keny-a 57,  200,  ooO 

Lesotho    ..      1,100,000 

Liberia 241,600,000 

Libya    200,000,000 

Malagasy    Ropublc 9,600,000 

Malawi 11.  800.  000 

Mall,  Republic  of 18,  700.  000 

.Mauritania 3.000.000 

Morocco 684,  100,  000 

Niger             10,600,000 

Nigeria 190,300.000 

Rwanda 5,500,000 

Senegal    ..    21.500,000 

Sierra  Leone 32.  500,  000 

Somali  Republic-.    .    52,200,000 

South  Africa,  Republic  of...  150,  600,000 

Southern  Rhodesia 7,000,000 

Sudan 108.400,000 

Tanzania .., 50,000.000 

Togo        -    i 12,000,000 

Tunisia    487,900,000 

Uganda    21,000,000 

Upper  Volta 6,  800,  000 

Zambia    36,100,000 

East   Africa   rettlonal 18.400.000 

Regional    USAID  Africa 1,300.000 

Africa      regional 76,000,000 

Nonreglonal  total 6,462,800,000 


ToUil,  all  countries   .  .   122,  358,  500,  000 

.Vs  we  s;ud  the  last  time  we  published  .such 
a  list — any  s.me  American  can  write  his  own 
editorial  on  tins  subject.  Or  obittiary 


Peace  Hope*  Don't  Change  Tax  Need$ 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr,  .ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  in  an  editorial  on 
April  14,  made  the  verv  important  point 
that  the  po.ssibility  of  Vietnam  peace  ne- 
gotiations doe.s  not  at  all  lessen  the  ur- 
gent need  for  favorible  action  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson'.s  tax  surcharge  proposal. 
Quoting  from  the  editorial: 

Heavy  spending  in  Vietnam,  about  $2,5 
billion  a  month,  would  not  be  ended  com- 
pletely if  .'ill  hostilities   ceased. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
The  President's  chief  economic  adviser  has 
pointed    out    tliat    the    lioped-for    ceasefire 
would  have  little  immediate  Impact  on  spend- 
ing and  tot.il  economic  acUvny. 

In  my  opinion,  this  situation  places  a 
.special  responsibility  on  all  Members  of 
the  Congress,  The  tax  measure  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  many  months. 
There  has  been  ample  time  for  discus- 
sion of  all  aspects  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal. In  the  words  of  the  editorial: 

The  time  for  endless  debate  is  over.  Con- 
structive   fiscal    action    i.s    needed    now. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
Issue  to  all  Americans,  I  insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Peace   Hopes   Don't  Change   Tax   Needs 

As  jieace  hopes  for  Vietnam  have  risen. 
interest  in  the  nation's  financial  problems 
has  fallen.  There  have  even  been  Eome  sug- 
gestions that  the  possibility  of  peace  nego- 
tiations lessens  the  need  for  action  on  taxes. 

That  Is  not  the  case.  The  spending  rate  of 
the  federal  government  has  not  been 
trimmed  one  iota  by  the  possibility  of  nego- 
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tlatlons.  Heavy  spending  in  Vietnam,  about 
$2,5  billion  a  month,  would  not  be  ended 
completely  if  all  hoetllltles  ceased. 

The  troops  there,  now  more  than  half  a 
million,  would  BtlU  have  to  be  maintained 
and  supplied:  the  expenses  of  the  pacifica- 
tion and  redevelopment  program  would  not 
stop. 

The  President's  chief  economic  adviser  has 
pointed  out  that  the  hoped-for  ceasefire 
would  have  little  immediate  impact  on 
spending  and  tot,Tl  economic  activity  Re- 
gardless of  how  the  negotiations  iiroceed, 
Arthur  Okun,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  believes  that  the  money 
needs  of  the  government  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  not  be  altered  much 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  unplcisunt  situ- 
ation which  has  faced  the  nation  for  about 
six  months.  If  the  10  percent  surtax  is  not 
enacted  by  Congress  and  federal  expendi- 
tures are  not  trimmed,  we  are  going  to  have 
another  $20  billion  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1. 

Heavy  government  borrowing  to  cover  a 
similar  deficit  this  year  has  helped  to  ])usli 
up  Interest  rates  and  the  high  level  of  spend- 
ing has  added  to  the  Inflationary  fires. 

Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  jjartlcularly  in  regard  to 
the  tax  bill,  Is  the  main  i>-oblem  at  the 
moment.  Following  the  Easter  recess,  the 
House  will  have  to  decide  if  u  wants  to 
accept  the  Senate  approved  tax  and  fi)end- 
Ing  measure  or  Initiate  action  of  ns  own. 
The  time  for  endless  debate  is  over.  Con- 
structive fiscal  action  is  needed  now. 
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have  these  qualities,  and  the  Germans,  and 
the  Scandinavians,  but  they  don't?  Visit  a 
Soviet  subway  and  you  won't  find  a  cigarette 
butt,  not  even  a  discarded  c.indv  wrapper. 
And  not  a  beer  can,  anywhere  Think  abuiit 
11! 


The  Slob  Society 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  recently  car- 
ried an  editorial  on  the  littering  of  the 
countryside  and  on  some  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  that  unfortunate  phe- 
nomenon. This  message  is  especially 
meaningful  to  all  of  us  with  the  coming 
of  the  spring  and  summer,  when  America 
will  again  be  out  of  doors  and  on  the 
move.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  and  I  am  accordingly  pleased  to  insert 
the  full  text  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Sloe  Society 

How  many  beer  cans  along  the  highway  did 
you  count  on  your  way  to  work  today?  The 
number  Is  on  the  Increase,  And  when  cans 
are  made  of  aliunintim.  they  wont  rust 
away.  They  remain  as  a  p(.'rnianeiit  nieniorial 
to  modern  society. 

Every  now  and  then,  a  plea  just  lias  to 
be  made  reminding  about  litter  along  tlie 
highways.  And  along  the  streets  and  the 
railroads  and  anywhere  else. 

The  advertising  fraternity  does  a  useful 
Job  with  its  ads  proclaiming  that  "every 
litter  bit  hurts."  Sociologists  blame  the  liltcr- 
bug  habit  on  all  sorts  of  things:  On  the 
affluent  society  which  pretties  every  purthase 
lu  a  multiplicity  of  packaging — all  of  which 
must  be  discarded  before  the  product  cm  be 
used.  Or  on  the  cities  with  their  compressed 
populations.  Or  on  the  "underculture"  ol 
America — the  careless  people.  so-c.Uled,  wiio 
just  don't  care  how  the  scenerv  is  cluttered 
up. 

But  way  down  deep,  it  all  goes  back  to 
personal  habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
and  appreciation  of  beauty  and  of  order.  Do 
Americans  want  to  admit  that  the  Russians 


The  Tax-Free  Racists 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

Of    I-OtnsiANA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.XTATI VFS 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Ppeaker,  much  of 
the  high-echelon  maneuvering  behind 
the  rioting,  looting,  and  racial  disorder 
In  the  United  States  is  attempting  to 
place  the  blame  on  the  people. 

Why  do  the  many  "red  ribbon"  com- 
mittees and  reports  seek  to  blame  only 
"while  racism"  and  fail  to  even  mention 
the  role  of  the  violence  hnanciers — the 
tax-free  foundations  and  those  revolu- 
tionists who  liide  behind  fancy  titles, 
(  nioLional  .slogans,  and  .some  who  cv.-n 
pose  as  religious  leaders. 

The  tax-free  .syndicate  boys  are  buy- 
ing riots  and  looting— purchased  vio- 
lence and  fear— to  further  their  .selfish 
goals. 

No  wonder  they  and  their  cronies  are 
so  quick  to  shut  off  reasonable  discussion 
and  fair  di.ssent  with  such  lies  and 
smears  as  bigot,  extremist,  radical,  and 
racist. 

They,  and  not  the  American  ijcoplc,  are 
the  extremists,  fascists,  and  racists.  And 
they  seek  to  wash  their  hands  of  con- 
spiratorial guilt  by  placing  the  blame 
with  the  law-abiding  American  tax- 
payers. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  know  who 
is  leaving  for  the  violence  in  our  land, 
I  include  the  UPI  release  of  April  18  and 
the  Allen-Scott  Report  of  April  19  and 
other  articles: 

iProm   tlie  Baton  Rouge   Monr.ni:   Adxarule, 
Apr,    18.    19GB| 

PRr\\TE    IVjU.NDe.TIONS    Now    AID    CIVIL    RIGHTS 
DRrVES 

.■*in,A.Nr,\  (  UPI) , — The  n..tion's  weaiihy,  pri- 
V  ite  ffnind.itions  a.'-e  beginning  to  oi>en  their 
pocketbooks  more  than  in  the  past  to  finance 
civil  rights  programs,  including  those  oJ  some 
of  tiie  nuhiant  black  power  uroups.  They 
tend,  however,  to  attach  .strings  to  the  use 
of  their  money. 

Led  by  t.he  Ford  Paund.iticn  under  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  tiie  white-controlled  philan- 
tliropic  ioun(i.itions  have  funded  some  direct 
action  programs  that  a  lew  years  ago  they 
would  not  coiLsider, 

T'_>day.  loundation  money  .iccounts  for 
major  portions  m  the  national  budijets  and 
plans  of  several  big  civil  riehts  and  black 
power  groups,  ringing  from  2,5  percent  o!  tiie 
NAACP  Legal  Deiense  Fund's  hud^'et  i  1  i 
$175,000  LTant  t<)  the  militant  Congress  (  n 
Racial   Equality    (CORE), 

Before  Bundy,  you  couldn't  get  in  al  the 
Ford  Foundation  ti  .see  the  lime  of  day." 
.=,iys  N'AACP's  Jack  Grecnberg  head  (■;  i.'ie 
Le_'.i!  Dt!c:;se  Fund 

-•  CLC     CRA.vT 

Ju.,i  alter  the  tirsl  of  the  year,  tiie  Fjrd 
Foundation  announced  a  $230,000  grant  to 
Dr,  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leacersiiip  C:  nference  1  SCLC  )  .  J.mies  Har- 
rison, finance  dirctor  for  SCLC,  says  it  was 
the  first  such  grant  in  SCLC's  10  years. 

The  SCLC  grant  is  for  ie-adersliip  training 
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t.r  ocnsumer  ecluratl'in  fif  the  President's 
committee  tin  consumer  interests  Miss  t'wr- 
ness  is  chairman  cf  the  cabinet-level  ci  mmlt- 
tee  which  tunctlnns  somethlns:  Uke  a  board 
ijf  tllrectors  fnr  Federal  consumer  activities 

His  .ibbrevlated  definition  of  consumer 
education  Is  '  the  preparation  of  the  individ- 
ual for  the  .<rt  of  everyday  living  so  that  he 
gets  maximum  utilization  ivnd  sallsractlon 
Irtim  Ills  income  " 

Mi'LTrriDE  Lir  subjicts 

Tills  covers  a  multitude  of  subjects  from 
bujTn?  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities 
to  combating  fraud  and  decepu.m  Budget- 
ing and  money  managing,  purchasing  and 
m.untalnmg  an  automobile,  renting  ,in 
.ipartment.  buying  a  house  ttnd  determiiUng 
the  cost  iind  value  or  shortcoming  of  con- 
sumer credit  are  .imong  the  many  other 
topics 

Mr  3choenfeld.  teacher  of  economics  and 
consumer  education  at  Uncoln  High  School 
YonHers  NY.  for  the  l.wt  six  '.e.irs  was  .i 
part-time  consultant  to  Miss  Furness  and 
her  predecesai>r  Mrs  Esther  Peterson,  fur 
three  years  before  taking  his  present  fuU- 
time  Job  Miss  Furness  succeeded  Mrs  Peter- 
son iast  AJUv 

At  Uiwoln  High  School  in  1962.  Mr 
Schi'enfeld  set  up  what  Mrs  Peterson  and 
others  have  described  aa  a  model  consumer 
education  program  A  novel  aspect  of  the 
now  thriving  prt^gram  is  the  blending  of 
practical  consumer  matters  into  courses  In 
standard  subjects 

For  example  a  inathematJcs  class  may 
Work  on  problems  of  credit,  interest  rates 
.md  hanking  Or  .in  English  class  may  ana- 
lyze the  meaning  and  nuances  of  words  used 
in  commercial  advertisements 

.\side  from  continuing  rus  promotional 
travel  Mr  Schoenfeld  plans  to  esublish  his 
ottlce  .IS  ~ort  o(  ,1  cleajlng  house  f'sr  in- 
formation on  consumer  education 

COMPU^S    BIB!  IogRAPHY 

He  Is  now  working  with  '-he  .^me^lcan  Li- 
brary .\ssociatlon  on  a  comprehensive  blbllog- 
raphv  of  books  and  other  leaching  materials 
He  also  plans  to  establish  guidelines  for 
courses  .md  .urricula  in  schools  and  univer- 
sities and  fcr  adult  education  programs 

He  said  he  i-xpected  to  cooperate  with  labor 
unions,  the  ITnlted  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
various  other  public  and  private  groups 

Sales,  rentals  and  exchanges  of  books  and 
other  teaching  materials  such  as  film  strips 
and  charts  are  some  of  the  cooperative  ideas 
he  has  in  mind 

At  present  his  sta.1  consists  of  a  program 
>isslstant.  Mrs  OUnda  Brown,  and  a  secre- 
tary Mrs  Helen  B  Johnson  He  has  the  au- 
thority to  hire  four  more  professional  as- 
sistants and  hopes  10  do  so  by  July  at  the 
latest. 

Mr  Schoenfeld  was  a  member  of  the  intra- 
mural wrestling  team  at  Brooklyn  College. 
where  he  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In 
economics  PYiend*  report  that  he  also  ex- 
cells  m  archery,  swimming,  fishing  and 
bridge. 

He  holds  a  master  of  business  administra- 
tion degree  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  has  done  further  post-gradu- 
ate work  at  Manhattan  College.  City  College 
uf  New  York  and  New  York  University  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City.  Is  married  and 
h<is   four  children 
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Our  Debt  and  Foreign  Giveaway 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long.  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

yjT    IOWA 
I.N    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  32.  1968 

Mr  SCHEIiLt;  Mr  Speaker,  thu  is  the 
91st  day  the  USS  Pneblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or     .NEV^     llAMPSIIIKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.\r<>nday.  .April  22.  1968 

Mr  WVM.^N  Mr  Speaker  for  years 
and  years  I  liave  protected  aualnsl  ex- 
cessive American  k;lveay^ay  in  its  foreign 
aid  programs  Whi^tlier  by  uiitri^jhl 
prant  or  long-tenn--40  veais  with 
nominal  Intere.st — loans  we  have  wasted 
much  of  our  wealth 

I  think  it  is  terribly  \yrong  to  take 
money  from  American  citi/ens  by 
taxes — which  they  can  b<'  jailed  for  not 
paying— and  then  true  it  away  to  foreii-'n 
nations  many  of  whom  liave  no  debt  at 
all.  and  all  of  whom  iiave  vastly  le.ss  debt 
than  we  do  in  the  United  Stales  Yet  thi.s 
is  precisely  what  administration  after 
admini.st ration  has  done,  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Mar.shall  plan  which  .started 
on  the  ri«lit  foot  but  never  should  have 
been  allowed  to  become  an  mtecral  part 
of  American  foreign  [Kilicy 

Tlie  figures  are  deeply  disturblne.  as 
an  advcrtLsement  of  the  Warner  &; 
Swasey  Co  in  the  April  29  196H,  i.ssue  of 
US  News  i  World  Report  points  out  I 
include  this  information  at  this  ixilnl  m 
the  Heiord  so  that  others  may  have 
ready  reference  to  a  total  of  foreign  aid 
that  IS  at  least  twice  as  much  as  it  oUk-'ht 
to  have  been  This  .sort  of  program  oui;ht 
now  to  be  ended  and  our  foreign  ad- 
ventures' of  this  type  confined  to  con- 
tributions to  such  international  au'encies 
as  I  he  World  Bank  the  Intertiational 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  IX-veloj)- 
ment  and  the  Kxp<)rt-Im[K)rt  Bank 
Direct  bilateral  foreitin  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  individual  foreign  na- 
tions IS  not  only  wasteful,  it  simply  does 
not  make  us  friends. 
The  article  follows: 
No   WoNLiEK  Were  Broke   hso  (ir-rnsc. 

Worse  p 
Here  is  what  you.  the  American  taxpayers, 
have  authorized  your  government  to  give  or 
•  loan"  to  other  nauons.  1946  through  1966 
This  was  not  to  win  the  war  (you  had  al- 
ready paid  for  that,  too)  but  since  the  Second 
World  Wax  s  end 

And  If  you  think  it  nught  have  been  an 
investment  in  the  future  look  down  the  list 
and  see  how  many  dependable  /rtcnds  you  can 
hnd  Yet  we  .ue  still  giving  .iway  more  bil- 
lions— bliUons  we  haven't  got.  billions  »e 
have  to  borrow  land  pay  interest  on)  to  give" 
away,  billions  we  desperately  need  at  home 
Here  are  your  gilts  What  has  it  ail  ac- 
complished? 

(Source.    Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment! 

Albania    $20,400,000 

Austria     1.198.000.000 

Belgium-Luxembourg 2.004.900.000 

Czechoslovakia    193.000.000 

Denmark 920.500.000 

Eait  Germany - -  800.000 

Finland    .- 134  400.000 

Prance    9.409.600.000 

Germany    ( Federal 

RepubUC)    4.907.400.000 

Berlin     -- 131.900.000 

Hungary    31.500.000 

Iceland    84.000,000 

Ireland    146,500.000 

Italy       6.092.900.000 

MAlta     6.100.000 

Netherlands 2.470.400.000 

Norway     -        1.  236.  000.  000 

Poland    -. -  554.500.000 
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Portugal    — - $519    100  000 

Spain    J  U04,  300  (X)0 

Sweden    lOJ.  000,  uoo 

Unite*]     Kingdom 'J   U44   VHK)   U(K1 

USSR        ..- 186,400,000 

Yugoslavia "2.  863   900,  OOO 

Europe  regional. 2.73')  uoo  exW 

Australia 275.  300  WX) 

New    Zealand 27.700,000 

Trust   Territories   of   the 

Paciftr    I.slands     ._ 125    400   000 

British  Solomon 

Lslands     4iX)U00 

Tonga  Island . 300.000 

Canada       36.300.000 

Vietnam     4.590.100.000 

Burma    - - 100   600.  000 

r-.imbodla    341.100,000 

China  (Republic  Of)   - 4  8;*9,  .^00,  OOU 

HongKoi.g-     -       --  4!    !ii)0   (.Hin 

Indochina  undistributed  ..  i   535,  200  uoo 

Ir.doiiesia *f34    ilOO   OW 

.I.ipnn    —  3,  y7J   900  UOO 

K.jrea     6  676   70<"i   LiOO 

Laos    473   400   tioo 

Malaysia   -. 47  ;.00  ooo 

Philippines    1.  y25  000  01)0 

Kvukvu  Islands 340  600,000 

I7i.iil.uid     1,0H<»   200   000 

l-:^,-!    Asia  regional..- 731   HOO  (><>) 

.Afghanistan    346.  400  (i<io 

Ceylon     . 101.500  t'uO 

Cyprus        19,3(H)i>oO 

C.rcece ■*    749,400,0011 

India 6  769,200  000 

I,',,n        1    7.'.2,  OOO    000 

Iraci     102,700,000 

Israel    1    104    500   000 

Jordan - 572   800,  000 

Lebanon 87,  900  000 

Ncp.il 97    HOO   liOO 

PaltlsUin    ' 3,079,800.000 

Saudi  Arabia 209,  100.000 

svnan  Arab  Republic 73  300  000 

Turkev     5.  039,  800   000 

I'nlted   .\r,\h   Republic 

,  Egypt  I      1,133.300,000 

Yemen        41.800.000 

Central  Treaty  Organization  52.  800.  uOO 
Near    East    ind    South    Asia 

recioiKil                    I    082.300,000 

Argentina     758,000,000 

B..>li\la     460.600.000 

Brazil     .- 3.185,700,000 

British  Honduras 4  400.  000 

Chile     -.  1    242.200.000 

Colombia 834,800.000 

Costa   Rica - 149.000,000 

Cviba     52,100,000 

Donunlcan  Republic 320,100,000 

Ecuador - -  279,600.000 

Kl    Salvador 108.100,000 

Guatemala 209.200.000 

Ouvana 24.400.000 

Haiti                 108   800,000 

Honduras    88  500,  000 

Jamaica 44,  300.  000 

Mexico    — --  1    068,200.000 

Nicaragua    -—  l,i3.  100,  000 

Panama 173.000,000 

Paraguay     - 106,200,000 

Peru     678.900,000 

Surinam    - - -  10.100.000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 52.200,000 

Uruguay    119.400,000 

Venezuela —  -  392.200,000 

Other  West  Indies.. 3.700,000 

Regional     83.100.000 

Latin    .\merica  regional 997.600.000 

Algeria      179,400   000 

Botswana    —  -  7.400.000 

Burundi - --  6.700.000 

Cameroon 27.200.000 

Centra.  African  Republic...  3.  500.  000 

Chad 5,  500.  000 

Congo    (Brazzaville) 2.  200.  OOC 

Congo   (Kinshasa) 351.0OO.0Oc 

Dahomey -  9.  700.  Ooo 

Ethiopia - 317.  500.  000 

Gabon    - 5.800.000 

Gambia   600.000 

Ghana   - 174.800,000 
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Guinea $76,700,000 

Ivory  Coaat 28,800.000 

Kenya 57,200,000 

Lesotho   1,100,000 

Liberia 241.600,000 

Libya    200,000,000 

Malagasy    Republc 9.600.000 

Malawi 11,800.000 

Mall.  Republic  of 18.  700.  000 

Mauritania 3.000.000 

Morocco 584,  lOO,  000 

Niger    -        10.600.000 

Nigeria 190.300,000 

Rwanda 5,500.000 

Senegal    21.500,000 

Sierra  Leone 32.  500.  000 

Somali  Republic.-    52.200,000 

South  Africa.  Republic  of 150.  600.000 

Southern  Rhodesia 7.000.000 

Sudan 108,400,000 

Tanzania 50.000,000 

Togo  _.. 12.000.000 

Tunisia    , 487.900.000 

Uganda    ^ 21.000,000 

Upp>er  'V'olta 6.800.000 

Zambia    . 36.100.000 

East  Africa  recional 18.400,000 

Regional    US  AID  Africa 1.300,000 

Africa     regional..    76.000.000 

Nonreglonal  total 6.462.800,000 


Total,  .ill  co'unttics    _.    122.358,500,000 

As  we  s,iid  tlie  l.LSt  time  we  published  such 
a  list — any  sane  American  can  write  his  own 
editorial  on  this  subject.  Or  obituary. 


Peace  Hopes  Don't  Change  Tax  Needs 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  .April  22.  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  in  an  editorial  on 
April  14.  made  the  verv  important  point 
that  the  po.ssibility  of  Vietnam  peace  ne- 
gotiations does  not  at  all  lessen  the  ur- 
gent need  for  favorable  action  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  tax  surcharge  proposal. 
Quoting  from  the  editorial: 

Heavy  spending  in  Vietnam,  iibuut  $2.5 
billion  a  month,  syould  not  be  ended  com- 
pletely If   all   hostilities  ceased. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
The  President's  chief  economic  adviser  has 
pointed    out    that    the    hoped-for    ceasefire 
would  have  little  Immediate  Impact  on  spend- 
ing and  total  economic  activity. 

In  my  opinion,  this  situation  places  a 
.special  responsibility  on  all  Members  of 
the  Congress.  The  tax  measure  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  many  months. 
There  lias  been  ample  time  for  discus- 
sion of  all  aspects  of  the  President's  pro- 
Ijosal.  In  tlie  words  of  the  editorial: 

The  time  for  endless  debate  is  over.  Con- 
structive   fiscal    action    is    needed    now. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
Issue  to  all  Americans.  I  insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record,  as  f'ollows: 

Peace  Hopes  Don"t  Chance   Tax  Needs 

As  iieace  hopes  for  Vietnam  have  risen, 
interest  in  the  iiation"s  financial  problems 
has  fallen.  There  have  even  been  some  sug- 
gestions that  the  possibility  of  peace  nego- 
tiations lessens  the  need  for  action  on  taxes. 

That  Is  not  the  caee.  The  spending  rate  of 
the  federal  government  has  not  been 
trimmed  one  iota  by  t!ie  possibility  of  nego- 
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tlatlon*.  Heavy  spending  in  Vietnam,  about 
$2.5  billion  a  month,  would  not  be  ended 
completely  If  aU  hostilities  ceased. 

The  troops  there,  now  more  than  half  a 
million,  would  stUl  have  to  be  maintained 
and  supplied;  the  ex|>enses  of  the  jjacifica- 
tlon  and  redevelopment  program  would  not 
stop. 

The  President's  chief  ccor.omic  adviser  has 
pointed  out  that  the  hoped-for  ceasefire 
would  have  little  immediate  impact  on 
spending  and  total  economic  activity  Re- 
gardless of  how  the  negotiations  i^rocecd. 
Arthur  Okun,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  believes  that  the  money 
needs  of  the  government  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  not  be  altered  much 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  unpleasant  situ- 
ation which  has  faced  the  nation  for  about 
six  months.  If  the  10  percent  surtax  Is  not 
enacted  by  Congress  and  federal  expendi- 
tures are  not  trimmed,  we  are  going  to  have 
another  *20  billion  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1. 

Heavy  government  borrowing  to  cover  a 
similar  deficit  this  year  has  helped  to  jjush 
up  Interest  rates  and  the  high  level  of  spend- 
ing has  added  to  the  inflationary  fires. 

Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  jiarticularly  in  regard  to 
the  tax  bill.  Is  the  main  |-robIem  at  the 
moment.  Following  the  Easttr  recess,  liie 
House  will  have  to  decide  If  it  wants  to 
accept  the  Senate  approved  tax  and  spend- 
ing measure  or  initiate  action  of  lis  own. 
The  time  for  endless  debate  is  over.  Con- 
structive fiscal  action  is  needed  now. 
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have  these  qualities,  and  the  Germans,  and 
the  Scandinavians,  but  they  don't?  Visit  a 
Soviet  subway  and  you  won"t  find  a  cigarette 
butt,  not  even  a  discarded  candy  wrapper. 
And  not  a  beer  can.  anywhere.  Think  about 
It! 


The  Slob  Society 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  recently  car- 
ried an  editorial  on  the  littering  of  the 
countryside  and  on  some  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  that  unfortunate  phe- 
nomenon. This  message  is  especially 
meaningful  to  all  of  us  with  the  coming 
of  the  spring  and  summer,  ■when  America 
will  again  be  out  of  doors  and  on  the 
move.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  and  I  am  accordingly  pleased  to  insert 
the  full  text  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Slob  Society 

How  m:iny  beer  cans  along  the  highway  did 
you  count  on  your  way  to  work  today?  The 
number  is  on  the  increiLse.  And  when  cans 
are  made  of  aluminvun.  they  wont  rust 
away.  They  remain  its  a  permanent  memorial 
to  modern  society. 

Every  now  and  then,  a  plea  Just  has  to 
be  made  reminding  about  litter  ;;long  tlie 
highways.  And  along  the  streets  and  the 
railroads  and  anywhere  else. 

The  advertising  fraternity  does  a  useful 
Job  with  its  ads  proclaiming  that  "every 
litter  bit  hurts."  Sociologists  blame  the  littcr- 
bug  habit  on  all  sorts  ot  things:  On  the 
affluent  society  which  pretties  every  purclutse 
in  a  multiplicity  of  packaging — all  of  v.hich 
must  be  discarded  before  the  product  cm  be 
used.  Or  on  the  cities  with  their  compressed 
populations.  Or  on  the  "underculture  '  ol 
America — the  careless  people,  so-called,  who 
Just  don't  care  how  the  scenery  i.s  cluttered 
up. 

But  way  down  deep,  it  all  goes  back  to 
personal  habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
and  appreciation  of  beauty  and  of  order.  Do 
Americans  want  to  admit  that  the  Russians 


The  Tax-Free  Racists 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

WF    LOUISIANA 

I.N"   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ,<=peaker,  much  of 
the  high-echelon  maneuvering  behind 
the  rioting,  looting,  and  racial  disorder 
in  the  United  States  is  attempting  to 
place  the  blame  on  the  people. 

Why  do  the  many  "red  ribbon  "  com- 
mittees and  reports  seek  to  blame  only 
•'while  racism"  and  fail  to  even  mention 
the  role  of  the  violence  financiers — the 
tax-free  foundations  and  those  revolu- 
tionists who  liide  behind  fancy  titles, 
tmoLionai  .slogans,  and  some  who  cwn 
])0se  as  religious  leaders. 

The  lax-free  syndicate  boys  are  buy- 
ing riots  and  looting — purchased  vio- 
lence and  fear— to  further  their  .selfish 
goals. 

No  wonder  they  and  their  cronies  are 
so  quick  to  shut  off  reasonable  discussion 
and  fair  dissent  with  such  lies  and 
smears  as  bigot,  extremist,  ladical,  and 
racist. 

They,  and  not  the  American  people,  are 
the  extremists,  fascists,  and  racists.  And 
they  seek  to  wash  their  liands  of  con- 
spiratorial tiuilt  by  placing  the  blame 
with  the  law-abiding  American  tax- 
l^ayers. 

8o  that  our  colleagues  may  know  who 
is  paying  for  the  violence  in  our  land, 
I  include  the  UPI  release  of  April  18  and 
the  Allen-Sccit  Report  of  April  19  and 
other  articles: 

[Prom   t!ie   Baton  Rouge   Morning   Advocate, 
Apr.    18.    196BI 

PRHATE    roVND'iTiONS    Now    AID   CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Drfves 

.•\ri.A.Nr.\  I  UPI) . — The  nation's  wealthy,  pn- 
v.ite  foundations  are  begmnins  t^)  open  their 
pocketbooks  more  than  in  the  past  to  finance 
oivil  rights  programs,  including  those  of  some 
of  ilie  nuIiLaiit  black  power  izroups.  TTiey 
tend,  however,  to  attach  strings  to  the  use 
of  tlieir  money. 

Led  by  t!ie  Ford  Foundation  under  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  t!ie  white-controlled  philan- 
tiiropic  fotindations  have  funded  some  direct 
action  programs  that  a  lew  years  ai?,j  tiicy 
would  not  consider. 

T'iday.  foundation  money  .-.ccounts  f  .'r 
major  portions  in  the  national  bud-jets  and 
plans  of  several  big  civil  nchts  and  black 
power  croups,  r.m.mna:  from  25  percent  o!  the 
NA.'VCP  Leg,!:  Delense  Fund's  hud.;et  i  )  t 
$175,000  L'rant  to  the  militant  Congress  (/ti 
Racial   Equality    (CORE). 

'Before  Bundy,  you  couldn't  get  m  ai  the 
Ford  Found.,l;on  to  see  the  time  of  day." 
says  NAACP's  Jack  Oreenberg  liead  of  the 
Le^.il  Defense  Fund 

'  CLC     CRA.s'T 

Ju.it  after  tlie  first  of  tlie  year,  liie  Fjrd 
Foundation  announced  a  $230,000  grant  to 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Ccnfcreuce  (SCLC).  J.imes  Har- 
rison, finance  director  for  SCLC.  says  it  was 
the  first  such  grant  in  SCLC's  10  years. 

The  SCLC  grant  is  foi   le-ader.-hip   l.rioiiing 
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f.f  10  black  ministers  each  In  15  big-clty  ghet- 
t.*<i  They  *ill  be  taught  how  N-i  seek  federal 
rt!»d  state  funds  and  use  them  in  ghetto 
pn>Jerui 

It  was  Ford's  fourth  major  arrant  to  Ne^rro 
on-anizatlons  within  the  last  12  months  In 
iiddltlon  to  the  »175  (XK)  to  the  Cleveland 
CORE  chapter  for  voter  registration  and 
V  'Uth  training,  Ford  gave  $430  000  to  the 
Urban  t^eagiie  and  $300  000  to  the  National 
As»oci«tlon  for  the  Advancement  nf  Col- 
ored People  (NAACPi  both  general  support 
grants  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
I'AO  groups 

Ford  iilso  gave  a  $47,000  grant  to  the 
A  Philip  Randolph  Ir^stltute  to  train  Negnws 
as  apprentu-es  in  breaking  down  craft  union 
discrimination 

CROWING    INVOLVEMENT 

TTie  T.iconic  Foundation  the  Stern  Fiinillv 
Fund  the  Field  Foundatlini  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  and  'he  K.ickereller  Founda- 
tion are  other  big-monev  loundations  with 
growing   Involvement   in   mvU   rights 

Civil  rights  and  hlark  power  groups  are 
pleiised  with  the  new  source  of  money  and 
rxpect  It  to  grow 

'The  fuvmdatlons  even  those  that  were 
far  a£eld  'V.  few  years  back  are  beginning 
to  reshape  their  thinking  to  include  civil 
rights."  says  the  Urban  League  s  William  R 
Siinms  "They  are  doing  now  what  they 
should  have  been   doing   10  years  ago" 

1  F>om    the   Baton   Rouge    ,  La  I    State-Times. 

Apr    19,  19681 

allen-stott  rlpo«t     rockys   r»mrod 

Backing  Poor  Peopie  s  Invv-.iiin 

1  By   Paul   Scott  I 

Washington  Indian.^  huslnes*m.in  J  Ir- 
win \filier.  chairman  of  the  Rockefeller  for 
President  Committee,  is  tne  rising  star  to 
watch  on  the  tast-changlng  political  horizon. 

In  his  new  political  role.  Millers  long-range 
objectives  go  far  beyond  l.Ls  announced  in- 
tentions to  win  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination   for  Gov    Nelson   Rockefeller 

Political  associates  say  that  the  strategy 
i>f  Miller  who  s.lso  has  close  ties  with  Presi- 
dent J.)hn.son.  tails  for  trying  to  obtain  the 
presidential  nomination  for  Rockefeller  even 
through  a  new  party"  should  the  New 
Yorker  fail  to  rupture  the  major  OOP  prize. 

Miller  the  f^rst  i.iyman  to  ;iscend  to  the 
presidency  of  the  politlcally-i><>werfiil  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  believes  public 
('Pinton  can  t>e  molded  and  mobilised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  ativthlng  p(«slble  m  the 
held  of   politics  or   foreign   policy 

One  of  the  key  org.uiizers  of  the  1963  "civU 
rKhts"  march  on  W.ishlngton.  Miller  is  a 
long-time  champion  of  using  the  massive 
tactics  of  the  l.ile  Martin  Luther  King  to 
change  the  nation's  racial,  political,  moraJ, 
and  social  landscape. 

Nonviolence  torments!  '.he  .^merlcan  ma- 
jority so  hard  It  louldn  t  niand  it.  "  Miller 
told  ;in  interviewer  of  a  national  publica- 
tion. But  when  people  »ee  violence  thev  ;vre 
relieved.  It  lets  them  oP  the  hook  in  respect 
to  their  own  guilt  ' 

Significantly.  MlUer  has  given  his  private 
backing  to  the  coming  poor  people  s  army" 
Invasion  of  Washington  which  King  planned 
before  his  assas-sinatlon  and  which  now  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  In  mid-May 

PaCPARlNG    THE    WAY 

White  Miller,  chairman  t>t  Cummins  Engine 
Co.  of  Columbus.  Ind  .  is  known  for  the 
mc>dern  church  buildings  he  h.is  helped  to 
ftnance.  it  un't  generally  Icnow::  that  he 
aljo   started   his   own   church. 

Following  a  1955  break  with  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  1  former  C.impbeilltesi  church  In 
which  his  tfr.indfather  once  preached.  Miller 
and  some  friends  decided  to  start  a  new 
church  which  would  concentrate  on  pushing 
the  ecumenical  movement 

The  new  church  structure,  built  In  .1 
former  cornfield  near  Columbus,  is  based  on 
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a  hexagonal  motif   that  synilx>li  <'s   the  Star 
I'f  David 

Critics  claim  the  Blble-quollng  Miller  who 
can  read  the  New  Testament  in  (ireek. 
sUirted  the  new  i  hurch  to  develop  .i  new 
political  religion,  which  eventually  would  be 
closely   connecte<l    with    the   United   Nations. 

.Miller  l.s  now  Nerving  im  two  Important 
commissions  set  up  by  President  Jt>hnson 
'rhe  President  rei»riedly  recently  tJild  White 
House  .iides  that  after  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  his  >  hoice  as  a  succe.xsor  would 
be  Oov   Rockefeller 

Both     Sens      Eugene    McCarthy.     D-Mlnn 
and    Robert    Kennedy     UN'T.    were    ranked 
after  Rockefeller  by  the  President    iwcurdlng 
to  a  White  House  in.slder 

One  if  the  presidential  commissions  on 
which  Miller  Is  a  member  Is  studying  the  role 
of  big  business  in  rebuilding  the  slums  und 
the  other  is  atxiut  ready  to  make  Its  rejHirt 
recommending  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment be  run  by  a  private  corporation 

If  enacted  by  Congress,  the  recommenda- 
tions <•(  either  commission  could  bring  vast 
changes  m  the  federal  government  and  m 
the  types  of  social  services  now  provided  to 
the  public 

In  1965  Miller  served  as  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial presidential  panel  that  recommended  Ub- 
erali-zation  of  US  trade  with  Communist 
Russia  and  Eastern  European  nations  Those 
controversial  proposals,  which  were  trans- 
nutted  to  Congress  by  President  Johnson, 
were  shelved  because  of  the  Vietnam  war 

In  the  ly56  campaign  Miller  supported  and 
contributed  heavily  to  former  President 
Eisenhowers  re-election  bid  Later  In  1959. 
Miller  and  his  [X)lltlcal  lUlles  sought  the 
secretary  "f  commerce  p<i6itlon  for  him  but 
Elsenhower  said  no 

Friends  say  Miller  still  has  his  sights 
trained  on  a  cabinet  post  and  would  t^ike  one 
m  any  liberal  administration,  regardless  of 
party 

Miller  Is  a  registered  Republican  and  close 
friend  of  New   'Vork  Mayor  John  Lindsay 

(From  the  Wiushlngton   iDC  I   Evening  Star. 

Apr     12.    19681 
Necro    Veterans    Get   Graduate    Stcdt    Ajd 

Princ'ETon.  N  J  — TTie  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  F"oundation  announced  vesterday 
It  will  provide  grants  to  Negro  ex-servicemen 
to  attend  graduate  schools  In  government, 
comnuinltv  organizing,  teaching  and  other 
public  .service   fields 

The  fellowships,  named  after  Or  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  will  be  financed  initially 
through  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  of 
t20O0OO 

Eventually  about  $2  5  million  will  be  used 
to  provide  about  500  scholarships  a  year 

I  Prom  the  Washington   iDC.)   Evening  Star. 
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8TV0T  CoVRSE  on  King  Prodi'ced  for  Schools 

I  By  Ernest  Holsendolphi 

Officials  of  the  District  s  Model  School  Divl- 
jiion  tiave  obtained  .in  '  instant'  new  cur- 
riculum on  the  1  ite  Dr  .Martin  Luther  King 
and  the  civil  rlglit«  movement  to  be  used  be- 
ginning  today. 

At  the  request  of  Asst.  Supt  Norman  Nick- 
ens,  the  Educational  Development  Center  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.  In  two  days  has  complied 
and  printed  four  bi.>oklet8  and  two  tapes  on 
the  life  of  King,  the  movement  and  Negro 
culture. 

'Vesterday  uftcrnoon  the  material  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  sub-systems  19  schools  and 
1650O  students,  many  of  whom  live  In  the 
14th  and  7th  Streets  riot  .ireas. 

In  .-.dditlon.  the  \oungitcrs  were  asked  to 
express  in  writing  their  reactions  to  the 
Moleiice  and   lix>tlng. 

Toilay  dl»cu&slons  on  the  m.'ilerlBl  were  to 
begin  with  a  Mewing  on  educational  station 
WETA  of  the  Public  Broatlc.i«t  Laboratory 
television  x(>eclal  »cen  i  ist  Sunday 

"Aa  educators,  wc  are  always  searching  for 
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what  is  relevant  to  the  students"  said  Nick- 
ens  we  can  think  of  lujthlnp  that  is  more 
meaningful  to  our  studenus  now  than  the 
events  of  the  past  week  " 

Mary  Lela  Sherburne  and  her  Innovation 
team  which  c^mducts  a  continuous  In-serv- 
ice program  tor  elementary  sohixil  teachers, 
on  Monday  produced  a  two-pa^ie  guide  to 
cla.ss  discu.sslrrris  of  Kings  death  the  civil 
disorder  and  the  signlhrance  of  the  events 

In  an  Introduction  to  the  guide  NIckens 
wrote  "In  times  of  crisis  children  learn 
rapidly,  therefore  make  use  o!  the  events  of 
the  weekeiKl  to  help  them  It-arn 

Do  not  fall  them  by  lecturlntf  when  they 
need   to  talk"  he  concluded 

"The  new  material  was  needed  t  i  help  the 
children  they  were  confused  and  frightened 
bv  nil  the  events,"  Mrs    -Sherburne  said 

We  feel  we  have  a  ^ob  to  do  to  bring  about 
a  sen,se  of  t^iablllty  and  then  to  begin  the 
t.\sk  of  building  self-respect  among  the  chil- 
dren '     she    continued 

Inrlude<l  In  the  material  compiled  lor  the 
model  schools  are  pictures  of  King  and  his 
wife  and  children  There  are  .stories  about 
King's  youth  when  he  was  Just  4  years  old 
.md  already  aware  and  very  resentful  of  seg- 
regation 

In  one  instance  young  Martin  was  deprived 
of  two  favorite  playmates  both  white,  when 
the  white  parents  declde<l  the  boys  were  be- 
coming tfxj  fond  of  one  another 

In  another  episode  King  tells  of  the  day 
he  and  his  lather  walked  out  of  a  shoe  store 
when  the  shop  owner  ordered  them  to  sit  In 
the  back  of  the  store  until  white  customers 
were  served 

Feter  Dow  director  of  the  six-lal  studies 
project  in  Cambridge,  said  the  quick  work 
was  a  "first  "  lor  his  organlzatUm 

"We  ordinarily  I. ike  up  to  three  years  to 
study  a  curriculum  Idea  before  moving"  lie 
said 

He  s.ild  his  organisation  is  at  work  on 
long-range  curriculum  program  relevant  to 
Inner-clty  children,  but  that  the  emergency 
work  had  been  done  at  the  request  of  the 
District 

The  project  cost  about  $15,000  with  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  defrayed  by  the  Eugene 
and  Agnes  Meyer  Foundation  of  Washington 

From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
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UNivtHsiTT  OK's  Rights  Work  Plan 

Storrs,  Conn — Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  have  voted  to  free  up  to  25  of 
Its  faculty  members  each  semester  U-)  work 
full-time  In  civil  rights  programs 

The  trustees  action  yesterday,  expected  to 
cost  the  university  about  $150,000  each  se- 
mester was  described  by  University  President 
Homer  D  Babbidgc,  Jr  as  "unique  in  this 
country   " 

Also  included  In  a  plan  approved  by  the 
administrators  was  a  proposal  to  set  up  a 
imiversity  ciiuncU  charged  with  recommend- 
ing specific  civil  rights  programs  and  policies 
for  the  15.000-student  university  system. 

The  board's  vote  coincided  with  the  climax 
of  a  drive  on  and  near  tne  mam  campus  dur- 
ing which  1  100  signatures  were  collected  on 
a  petition  urging  "quick  and  visible  progress" 
In  eradicating  "white  racist  nttitudes  "  within 
the  university  community 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr   17.  19681 

Brando  T"  Divote  Time  to  Civil  Fights 

Hollywood. — Actor  Marlon  Brando,  step- 
ping out  of  starring  roles  In  two  motion  pic- 
tures, says  he  will  devote  his  lull  energies  to 
civil  rights 

The  announcement  came  four  days  after 
Brando  appeared  at  the  Oakland  (Calif, I 
funeral  of  Bobby  Hulton.  17,  a  militant  Black 
Panther  killed  in  a  gun  battle 

Until  recently  Brando  was  set  for  starring 
roles  m  Ella  Kazan's  "The  Arrangement  ' 
and  a  Western,  "Sundance  Kid  and  Butch 
Cassldy.  "  But  the  actor  said  yesterday,  "There 
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are  l.ssues  f  icincr  us  v\lth  wliich  I  tliink  every- 
one ought  to  concern  himself  first  and  fore- 
most I  don't  feel  that  I  can  do  two  things 
.siicccssf  iilly  at  one  time." 

A  s[X)kesman  tor  Warner  Bros  -Seven  Arts, 
where  "The  .'Vrrangcmenf '  will  be  filmed, 
said  Brando  was  '  (ievastated  "  by  the  a,ssas- 
.slnation  of  tlie  Hcv.  Dr.  .Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

(From  the  "W:islnngt(in  Post] 
Will  the  UN.  T.vkf  Ovir   Nrw  York? 

secret.iry  General  U  Thant  has  met  with 
Mayor  John  V  Lindsay  of  New  York  City, 
Arthur  c;<ildbere.  United  States  ambassador 
to  t!ie  Uiiited  Nations,  and  representatives  of 
tlie  Ford  Foundation  to  discuss  the  need  for 
cxp.indiiji;  r  N  oislce  s|),icc.  He  has  his  eye 
on  a  collection  of  tr.icts  owned  by  the  city 
and  CoiL-^olidalcd  Edi.son  ju:-t  otl  the  U.N. 
boundaries. 

More  ip.ice  is  needed  1  ir  UN,  iiL'fiicics 
and  the  secretariat,  riiant  s.iid.  tho  it  al- 
ready hits  a  sky--^craper  .secretariat,  a  confer- 
ence building,  and  a  geiicr.il  a..sembly  build- 
liit; 

Ihe  U  N  :-  lu'.H'.lin-  the  i.,w  whicli  de- 
crees that  b.iriaiicrncle.s  expand  in  inverse 
proporton  to  cunslriiclivc  work  accomplished. 
With  a  i'ood  d.'^iil  more  space,  the  UN, 
should  be  able  to  pet  even  Ics."  done. 


Human   Rights   Year  and   the    European 
Nations 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW      .ILRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  22.  1968 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1948  a  lii.stoi'ic  document  came  into  be- 
ins  that  expresses  man's  deepest  belief 
about  the  iit^hts  witli  whicli  every  liu- 
man  beiim  i.s  born  with  and  which  no 
government  i.s  entitled  to  deny.  This 
document  i.s  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Riuhts  by  the  United  Nations. 

To  implement  the  objectives  of  this 
Declaration,  the  United  Nations  has 
designated  1968  as  International  Human 
RiRhts  Year  and  has  invited  all  of  its 
member  countries  to  make  intensive 
efforts  tfi  reali/e  the  aims  of  the  Declara- 
tion. 

On  Octobei'  11.  19(57.  President  John- 
-son  i.ssued  a  ijrociamation  designating 
1968  as  Huir.an  Riljus  Year  and  called 
upon  all  Americans  and  all  eovernment 
aLiencies — Federal,  Slate,  and  local — to 
"use  this  occasion  to  deepen  our  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  liuman  riehts 
and  to  .strenuthen  our  efforts  for  their 
full  and  effective  realization  both  among 
our  own  ))eople  and  amon"-r  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  Nations.' 

Internationa!  human  n.-lus  can  be 
co:!ipared  to  the  civil  lifUits  movement 
within  tile  United  States.  Each  is  based 
upon  the  ditznity  of  man  to  maintain  his 
own  freedom  as  guaranteed  by  the  laws 
of  tlie  land.  While  we  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide this  dmnity  to  our  American  citi- 
zens, the  European  nations  are  still  de- 
t.^rmmed  to  curtail  the  self-determina- 
tion of  their  own  citizens. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  has  issued  a 
memorandum  calling  for  all  humanity  to 
tiiant  the.se  God  aiven  human  ri"hts  t^ 
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these  who  are  still  under  the  control  of 
alien  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  timeliness 
of  this  memorandum,  I  would  like  to  In- 
corporate Its  text  as  part  of  my  remarks 
and  bring  the  observations  of  the  A.ssem- 
bly  of  Captive  European  Nations  to  the 
attentions  of  my  colleagues  in  this  hon- 
orable body.  I  feel  cerUiin  that  the  ob- 
jectives outlined  in  this  memorandum 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  just 
peoiMe  who  desire  to  see  equality  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  world. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

I  .\  memorandum  from  the  A.'--senibly  (■! 

Capthe  Eiirojip.'ii  N.ii,ion.s| 

Hi^iAN  Rir.HT.s  .WD  .\  l-.i':topi:.\r.- 

SKiTLr.MI  NT 

I'l  these  davs  oi  swift  historic  changes,  tlic 
l)r,,blem  of  Europe  has  become  s.ubnu'rf^e<l 
h\-  crises  find  complex  issues  In  other  p.irts 
of  the  world.  It  has.  liowevpr,  been  f'le  firm 
bc?llof  of  the  Assembiv  ol  C.iptive  European 
Nations  that  a  gcner.il  relaxation  ol  world 
tonr;ion  Is  Incumbent  upon  a  Europe  united 
111  ireedom.  A  lurope  ileit  in  two  would 
continue  to  Koncrate  ijereiinial  strife  and 
ccintentlon  hardly  condiuivc  to  achieving 
the  over-all  oljjective  ol  ninding  Europe's 
wounds  and  "making  ii  whole  analn."  It  Is 
unlikely  that  work.'ible  long-rat, ;'e  solutions 
to  the  world-wide  conliicus  cm  be  Irjund  and 
implemented  until  tiie  jjroblein  o:  Europe 
liiids  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Yet  the  quest  for  "normalizlni;"'  liie  situa- 
tion in  Europe  is  confronted  with  a  number 
of  endemic  problems.  A  Europe  divided  and 
compo.sed.  side  by  side,  ol  1.  pitimatc  povern- 
inents  and  of  regimes  ruling  by  force  alone 
would  know  no  lasting  peace.  Genuine  sta- 
bility and  respect  f.ir  human  richts  can  be 
achieved  only  when  all  tlie  members  of  the 
European  family  ol  naiion.s  are  npresented 
by  freely  elected  go\prnments  which  deal 
with  one  another  m  mutu.il  n-speci  and  not 
from  feur.  The  situation  in  Europe  would  not. 
be  "normalized"  Ijy  nctJinuzing  the  statu^^ 
quo.  Such  a  move  vould  defeat  tlie  very 
object  Of  trying  to  foster  a  valid  European 
settlement  and  would  inject  into  European 
developments  an  element  o:  permanent  un- 
certainty. 

There  are.  however.  <  iirrently  available 
options.  w"hich  could  help  stimulate  change 
and  lead  to  a  Europe  reflecting  tiie  basic  needs 
and  aspirations  ol  all  the  jipople  in  the 
aren. 

A  key  to  a  Europe  bu.sed  on  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  is  self-determination.  One  of  the 
major  forces  shaping  the  events  of  our  time, 
self-determination  allows  a  people  to  decide 
under  what  type  of  domestic  instituTlons 
they  desire  to  live  and  what  alliances  they 
wish  to  enter  into.  A  country  free  to  sliape  its 
own  destiny  and  exercising  full  national  sov- 
ereignty represents  a  component  of  stability 
on  which  a  larger  regional  grouping  can  be 
built.  Conversely,  a  nation  deprived  of  its 
rights  to  charter  its  future  and  prisoner  of  an 
unpopular  sell-perpetuating  system  is  a  con- 
stant source  oi  internal  lerment  and  up- 
heavals. 

In  ACEN's  view,  it  is  therefore  deemed  es- 
sential that  an  inteer.ited  Europe  Ije  built 
on  and  around  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. As  self-determination  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  fundanient  .1  liuman  rights,  ob- 
servance of  tiiese  rights  would  generate  a 
climate  In  which  the  rule  ol  l;i\v  would  take 
precedence  to  force  and   \fsted  iiueresus. 

The  year  1968.  proclaimed  Human  P.ielus 
Year  by  tlie  United  Nations  as  well  as  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  oilers 
fresh  opportunities  f'.i  helping  faster  funda- 
mental human  rights  in  Fast-Central  Eu- 
rope and  thus  bring  closer  the  day  wfien  the 
peoples  of  East-Central  Eurojje  will  again 
s;t  together  as  cqu.ils  '.vith  the  other  na- 
tions of  E'.irope. 
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THE    INTI.RNATION.^L    Vi:.iR    1  o.t     lir.MAN     1   IGH  IS 

The  International  Year  for  Human  Hi(;hts 
opens  up  now  vistas  for  a  closer  look  at  tie 
pressing  iiroblem  i^f  fundamental  hunniii 
rights  In  East-Central  Europe  and  f.  r  .i  \:i\:<-- 
ly  initi."^itlve  to  ni.ike  the  linplementatlon  ol 
tlie^c  righus  an  oDjective  of  We.'tern  policy. 

Key  ineetings  on  human  rirht.^  scheduled 
lor  i;)(18  provide  a  ready  lorum  for  .'iich  a.i 
initiative  by  the  V.'est  There  is  the  Uiiitxi 
Nation:;  Conference  on  Human  Iflghts.  l.i  be 
held  Ajjrll  21  May  l;l.  In  Teheran.  Iran,  f'.l- 
lowed  later  in  tlu-  year  by  special  meeti.ngs  of 
the  Council  oi  Europe  and  oihcr  interni- 
tional  bodies.  1  he  L'Uited  Naiions  calendar  on 
observances  ol  the  Twentieth  Annlver-nry  <<1 
the  Universal  Der  laralloii  ci  Human  Klphts 
also  Indicates  heiahtened  interest  In  a  ji-  I 
and  impartial  application  ol  the  righu-  L.i 
man  to  peojile  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world. 

.'"mv  Western  inUlative  m  brinpin;;  I'ne 
Issue  of  human  riplits  in  Easi-Ceiural  Europe 
lo  inlernational  altention  would  l.>e  amply 
jusiilipd  on  both  moral  and  lepal  crounds. 

t  nder  the  United  Nations  Charter,  all 
iiieinl)er  st.ilos  'pledge  themselves  to  t.ike 
Joiiu  and  sepa.rate  action"  to  promote  "Uni- 
versal respect  for.  and  ob.servance  of.  human 
rights  :  nd  lundainemal  ireodoms  :or 
all.   .   .   .'■ 

These  I  iindaniental  hum. in  nehts  \\r-re 
systeinaiically  clarihed  In  the  Ui,iver.-al  Dec- 
laration of  liuman  Rights,  ad(,pted  iinani- 
niously  by  the  U  N.  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 10,  1U48.  By  voting  lor  the  Declaration 
all  nipinber  states  m  ellect  assumed  collective 
and  individual  responsibility  to  help  sale- 
guard  man's  inherent  right  to  iieedom,  dig- 
nity, and  ecjual  Justice, 

Th.'it  human  rights  and  f uiidameutal  free- 
tloms  iiicludins  tliL  sovereign  ripht  ol  e.ich 
naiion  to  live  under  n  svstem  ol  government 
of  Its  own  choosini?  is  succinctly  set  lorth  in 
Article  21  Ol  tlie  Universal  Declaration,  winch 
says  • 

I  I  1  Everyone  has  the  rleht  to  t.ike  p.iri  in 
the  government  oi  his  c.juntry  directly  or 
through  freely  chosen  representatives. 

i2i  Everyone  has  the  right  of  equal  ai-ce.sK 
to  public  service  in  his  country 

i3i  The  will  ol  the  people  shall  lie  the 
l5asis  of  the  authority  of  government;  this 
Will  shall  be  expressed  In  periodic  and  gen- 
uine elections  which  shall  be  by  universal 
and  equal  su.f  rage  and  shall  be  held  by  secret 
vots  or  by  etiuivalent  free  voting  procedures 

In  tlie  debates  in  tlie  United  Nations  on 
tiie  t'j-.enants  ol  Human  Ripiits.  the  right 
I')  seU-deteimiiiation  h.is  (jfien  been  called 
tlie  toundalion  on  which  all  other  riglits  rest: 
i!  .elt-deteimination  i.-,  denjed.  no  i/.iier 
npiil  1.'-.  secure. 

Yet  a.s  1968  uslicrs  in  the  ']  wemiclh  An- 
niversary c;l  t.he  Universal  Declaration,  sup- 
Ij.'e.ssion  ol  free  sj>eecii.  free  press,  and  free 
:u->sembly  reflects  the  crjiuinued  contempt  of 
tiie  Communist  regimes  for  tiie  riclils  of 
E.ust-t.'entral  Europe's  100  nhllicn  people.  .At 
tlie  same  time,  recent  developments  in  East- 
Central  Europe  indicate  tiial  the  tune  is  pro- 
pitious for  a.-.sistinp  tiie  peojile  in  tlieir  quest 
lor  tiie  restoration  ol  tiieir  ba.'-ic  lig'i^s  and 
;repdoin.s. 

The  Communist  si.  item  is  confronted  with 
ijuilt-iu  problems  and  deep-seated  sirain.s. 
Czecl!o:->lovakia  lias  recently  become  tlie 
scene  of  a  vigorous  vix^al  protest  af^iuiist  tlie 
regime's  repressh  p  policies.  'J  he  struggle  for 
Iiberr-li/.aiion  reached  a  climatic  moment  at 
the  .'■'.orm.y  Fourth  Congre.s,s  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Writers'  Union  held  in  i^raf^ue  at  the 
end  of  June.  1967.  Some  authors  siiarply 
condein;.od  the  Party's  dumesiic  and  foreipn 
poll'^y.  iis  interlercnce  in  tiie  internal  all.urs 
of  the  Union,  curtailment  c  :  the  freedom  of 
opinior.,  isnd  strict  censorship.  Party  leader- 
ship rp.^^pcjnded  with  s"A"iit  retaliatory  ineas- 
ures.  In  Poland  the  growing  opposition  ol  the 
intPlicctuals  to  tiie  recime  ha.s  been  brought 
into  sharp  focus  ;'i  recent  court  trials  of 
writers    Mid    uni",  ersuy    ;)rGle.s.'-ors.    .I'ld    by 
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mass  gtudenta  demonstrations  against  cpn- 
sorshlp  of  literary  works  The  Warsaw  dem- 
otistntlon  of  Februtu-y  5  1968  resulted  in  50 
arrests. 

These  and  similar  developments  throua;h- 
i>ut  the  C'ummunist  orbit  mlrrnr  the  urgent 
need  and  rising  demand  fur  freedom  of 
Lh.iught  and  expression,  denied  by  th»  re- 
gimes to  the  Intellectuals  and  other  citizens 
uUke  It  IS  significant  thttt  although  the  in- 
tellectuals remain  eoonomloally  dependent 
tin  the  regime's  favor  ;ind  caprice,  they  dare 
question  the  ottlcl.il  ideology  Moreover,  they 
.ire  furnishing  the  masses  with  ii  "conscious- 
ness '  c  f  injustice — a  crucl.nl  motivating  force 
of  change 

The  intellectuals  m  the  captive  cnuntrles 
must  be  made  aware  thftt  their  humanist 
protest  Is  supported  bv  the  free  World  It 
Is  therefore  deemed  essentl.il  th.it  the  plight 
vt  the  Intellectu.ils  — who  ulso  speak  for  the 
pe.ksants  .md  the  workers — he  fully  aired  at 
meetings  .md  conferences  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  International  Year  for  Human 
nights 

The  fO'owing  demand  for  economic  expert- 
ness  has  gUen  rl.se  m  East-Central  Europe  to 
social  groups  whose  professional  Interests 
conflict  with  those  of  the  Communist  elite 
Technologl^,-lI  progress  h.is  often  been  known 
to  undermlffe  the  sociopolitical  position  of 
the  groups  m  power  Recent  developments  m 
Kiist-Central  Europe  have  shown  that  a 
regimented  political  svstem,  such  as  the 
Ciimmunlat  state,  is  increasingly  hard  put 
to  .idjiist  Itself  to  the  der.ands  uf  the  dy- 
n.imlcs  of  change  Since  me  Communist  state 
app.iratus  has  failed  to  make  substantive 
changes  'Jrtthln  its  existing  institutions,  the 
new  conditions  attendant  on  economic  ex- 
pansion are  placing  severe  strains  "ti  an  ap- 
p.iratus evolved  from  .1  rigid  ideological  order 

With  the  gradual  departure  of  the  Old 
Guard  '  and  the  advent  o[  a  new  generation 
of  :n  ire  pragmatic  East-Central  Europeans. 
the  lever  f>f  Western  economic  superiority 
could  be  used  more  effectively  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  helping  stimulate  the  trend  toward 
change,  however,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  intent  and  objective  of  Western 
policy  Is  to  .provide  assistance  to  the  East- 
Central  European  peoples  and  not  to  the 
Communist  regimes  as  such. 

APPE.AL       OR    WESTERN    ACTIOS 

Tlie  late  of  Eist-Contral  Europe,  and  its 
inc. ituble  impac".  on  European  and  interna- 
t.onaJ  developments,  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
free  world.  If  the  East-Central  European 
peoples  remain  confident  In  the  restoration 
of  their  fundamental  human  rights,  they 
will  continue  pressing  with  renewed  vigor 
for  further  change  and  liberalization.  To 
h?lp  maint.iln  their  morale.  It  Is  essential  to 
bring  rhelr  plight  to  full-scale  international 
attention  at  appropriate  world  fortims. 

For  the  past  14  years,  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  has  .addressed  it- 
self to  the  task  of  preparing  covenants  that 
would  'ransform  the  Universal  Declaration 
into  a  binding  convention  and  endow  It  with 
the  proper  machinery  to  liisure  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  human 
rights. 

In  the  absence  of  operative  United  Nations 
covenants,  it  is  of  special  Importance  that 
the  free  world  continue  to  exert  Its  political 
and  moral  influence  on  behalf  of  the  East- 
Central  European  peoples 

The  International  Year  for  Human  Rights 
provides  a  ready  opportunity  to  raise  the 
issue  of  the  denial  of  self-determination  and 
the  violation  of  fundamental  human  rights 
of  the  100  million  people  of  East-Central 
Europe 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
t ons  therefore  appeals  to  the  free  nations 
of  the  world: 

lai  To  raise  the  qiiestlon  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  human  rights  In  East-Central 
Europe  at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
ou    Hiunan    Rights    in   Teheran,   and   at    all 
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meetings  and  commemorative  assemblies 
held  In  ronjuni  ri.jn  with  the  <it)eervance  of 
Twentieth  .\nnlversary  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights; 

lb)  To  use  every  opportunity  to  press 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  C'ommunUst  re- 
gimes of  East- Central  ITurope  t-o  restore  to 
the  peoples  of  these  txiuntrles  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  and  rreedoms  guar- 
anteed in  the  Universal  Dei  l.iraflon. 

ici  To  bring  to  world  attention  the  ur- 
gent need  for  a  responsible  attitude  by  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  designed  to  help 
bolster  the  morale  of  the  East-Central  Eu- 
ropean peoples  and  thus  create  a  climate 
favorable  to  their  <|Uest  for  full  national 
sovereignty  and  individual  freedom  and 
dignity; 

ld»  To  help  foster  a  [)06ltlve  program 
aimed  at  the  integration  of  a  Europe  com- 
posed of  free  sovereign  tiatiims,  represented 
by  freely  elected  governments  responsible  to 
the  will  of  the  people. 
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The  Grade  School  Dropout  Who  Made 
Good 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

.-.»      -Ml..  Hli..\.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  196S 

Mr  WILLI.WI  D  FORD  Mr  Spcakrr, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  \ery  inspirlns  .'-tory  of 
a  very  unusual  man  In  my  cont;ressional 
district. 

This  t.:entleman  is  Ted  F  Kuckelman. 
who  retired  recently  for  the  third  time, 
at  the  ripe  ape  uf  79,  and  who  ha.s  al- 
ready accepted  a  new  pcsition. 

Mr.  Kuckelman.  who  will  be  80  years 
old  on  July  18.  retired  last  month  as 
executive  director  of  the  Westland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  he  or- 
ganized 5  years  aeo.  Last  week,  he  ac- 
cepted .appointment  as  txecutive  .secre- 
tary of  the  Belleville  .-\rea  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Mr.  Kuckelman  first  retired  at  the  aee 
of  C7,  after  a  loni,'  and  .^ucce.s.sful  career 
in  .sales  work  He  then  became  executive 
.secretary  of  the  Wayne  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  retired  from  that  posi- 
tion after  7  years,  at  the  iiye  of  74. 

A  most  excellent  .synopsis  of  Mr. 
Kuckelmans  fascinating  life  appeared 
recently  in  the  .^s.sociated  Newspapers, 
under  the  byline  of  ,' oyce  Ha;^clthorn, 
who  Interviewed  him  ufter  his  retire- 
ment .\  few  weeks  later,  an  article  in 
the  Belleville  Enterprise  Roman  an- 
nounced his  appointment  to  the  Belle- 
ville job. 

I    include   both   articles    m   the   Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
my  candidate  for  "Mr.  Senior  Citizen  of 
1968  ■; 
The  CiRAOE  School  DROPOtrr  Who  .M.\oe  Gckid- 

Ted  Kt'citEL.MA.v    80   Ooi.vc  on  39.  Is  Still 

Pace    Sf-tter     fon     Enthvsias.m    and    Ex- 
ample 

(By  Joyce  Hagel thorn) 

For  a  grade  school  dropout.  Belleville's  Ted 
Kuckelman  has  done  rlglit  well  for  himself. 

Almost  everyone  has  written  about  the 
Webtland  Chamber  of  Commerce  executive 
director,  he  said,  but  no  one  has  ever  written 
thai  Ted  Kuckelman  is  really  a  grade  school 
dropout,  and  a  third-grade  dropout  to  boot. 

The  almost  eighty  ye.ir  old  man  that  no 


one  can  keep  retired  Ls  rather  proud  i>f  his 
scholastic  career,  "because  It  kind  of  bears 
out  the  truth  In  that  .-^tory  of  .■\be  Lincoln." 
With  I'.ls  f.imous  laugh  th.it  turns  his  f.ice 
Int45  that  of  a  mischievous  boy.  he  said  Lin- 
coln's fame  wasn't  necessarily  due  to  his 
being  born  In  a  cabin,  but  that  he  left  that 
cabin 

It  all  began  on  July  18,  1888,  when  Ted 
Kuckelman  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  a 
town  that  saw  little  of  him.  for  he  w;\-s  des- 
tined to  grow  up  on  a  farm  In  Kansas.  He 
was  the  first  of  nine  children. 

"Talk  about  oelng  raised,"  he  said  proudly, 

I  w.is  raised  lii  a  really  .'trict  homo  My 
mother  was  the  boss.  My  dnd  used  to  get  a 
little  hot  under  the  collar  but  my  mother 
Wits  the  cucumber  She  was  a  planner  Shed 
fix  It  so  we  kids  had  a  Job  to  do  every  day 
.  ,1  dltTcrcnt  one  If  we  fet  the  table  <t\o 
night  then  someone  else  would  do  it  the 
next  night.  You  know  we  didn't  have  .silver- 
ware we  had  knives  and  forks" 

Y'oung  Ted  started  t.)  school  like  everyone 
when  he  was  about  six  years  old  He  attended 
.1  little  country  school  which  was  about  two 
miles  from  his  home 

"That  school  sat  on  at)out  an  acre  of  l.uid.  " 
ICuckelman  reminisced  "On  opposite  corners 
of  that  acre  of  land  stood  .i  couple  of  little 
houses  and  when  you  had  to  go  out  to  one 
of  those  little  houses  you  raised  your  hand." 
he  grinned 

The  school  was  heated  with  an  old  pot- 
bellied stove  that  could  get  hotter  than 
blazes,  he  s.ild.  and  on  the  darkish  days  the 
gloom  W.1S  lifted  by  coal  oil  1,-unps 

"We  only  went  to  school  In  the  winter  t:me 
when  you  couldn't  farm."  he  noted  "All  of 
the  boys  who  lived  on  farms  had  to  help  out 
their  dad,  and  the  girls  had  to  help  cook  and 
clean  In  the  liouse. 

Y(  u  know,"  he  continued,  "every  kid 
prows  up  With  a  hero  Next  to  their  dad 
they've  got  to  have  some<3ne  they  admire  more 
than  anyone  some  man  Well.  I  pot  to  the 
third  sradc  and  that  is  when  I  met  mine  I 
l.virncd  more  from  that  third  grade  teacher 
than  I  had  le.irned  In  the  two  years  previous. 
.and  he  made  me  want  to  keep  on  learning 
all  of  my  life  I  really  thought  he  was  some- 
thing," 

The  next  year,  however,  found  Kuckel- 
man's  father  In  III  health  and  the  very  young 
tKjy  had  to  drop  out  of  school  to  help  keep 
the  f.krm  polng. 

"I  don't  remember  it  .xs  l>elnp  so  bad  "  he 
said  "I  h.id  le.irned  to  love  tfl  read,  and  after 
I  would  get  through  with  my  work  I  would 
literally  devour  any  book  I  could  pet  my 
hands  on  I've  alway.s  bet-n  a  voracious  reader, 
and  ;us  I  grew  older  I  used  to  alway.s  .•suggest 
th.it  when  someone  wanted  to  meet  me  some- 
where, he  should  meet  me  at  the  library  That 
way  I  could  s;t  .ir.d  read  for  a  spell  If  he 
were  late." 

The  boy  grew  Into  young  manhood  and 
m.irricd  his  childhood  sweetheart  when  he 
'Mas  twenty-three. 

'Five  days  after  we  were  married,  I  sud- 
denly woke  up,  "  Kuckleman  s.iid.  "I  sat  up  as 
If  something  h.od  exphxled  in  my  head  .  .  . 
and  on  that  day  my  life  changed  completely. 
I  knew  that  I  didn  t  want  to  spend  the  rest 
rif  my  life  farming  I  knew  there  had  to  be 
something  better  .  .  something  different 
And  I  want^  it  So  I  kissed  my  bride  good- 
bye for  a  while,  and  I  climbed  aboard  a  little 
train  and  went  to  Kansas  City  where  I  pot  a 
Job  with  the  B.  F.  OiX)drich  Company 

"I  guess  that  was  the  first  instance  of  sell- 
ing mvself.  because  they  pave  this  farm  boy  a 
Job  First  I  had  to  uilte  traimnp.  and  then 
they  sent  me  out  on  the  ternt.jry  w.here  I 
learned  h.ow  to  sell,  and  pretty  soon  they 
transferred  me  to  Denver" 

Kuckelman  leaned  back  In  lils  tiltback 
chair  in  the  Westland  Chamber  ijf  Commerce 
office  and  looked  up  at  the  citations  and 
awards  .idorning  one  complete  wall. 

"Do  you  realize,"  he  asked,  "that  I  had 
never  even  seen  a  car  until  I  was  seventeen. 
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but    I    knew,    I    knew    there   was   sometlilng 

w  iiuUrlul  out  there  in  the  world  Just  wait- 
ing for  me  " 

From  Denver  he  was  sent  to  Toledo  and  In 
the  next  lew  years  he  made  almoet  every 
major  city  in  the  United  States.  And  he 
■,v  a.i  Kucce.sstul. 

He  had  one  sin.  Walt.er.  who  now  lives  in 
Ijiriimigham,  Mich  .  and  Kuckelman  is  the 
(^i.tndfather  to  two  and  the  great  grand- 
l.iiher  to  three 

It  Was  sometime  during  his  many  transfers 
ihat  Kuckelman  realized  his  need  for  addi- 
tional schooling.  He  enrolled  in  the  Dale 
Carnegie  Instittite.  where  he  became  Imbued 
with  the  Carnegie  phllo,sophy  and  using  It  a.s 
a  lirm  foundation  built  his  own  on  more  ex- 
pansive terms 

•  You  can't  be  succe.<;sf ul.  "  Kuckelman  re- 
lated, "unless  you  love  your  Job.  Actually, 
you  can't  be  .successful  m  any  walk  of  lile 
unless  you  love  Do  you  know  what  love 
means'' "  he  asked  as  he  swlveled  around  in 
his  chair  and  without  wailing  lor  an  answer, 
continued,  "love  means  to  sacrihce.  Love 
ine.ins  giving  .  .  .  giving  until  It  hurts, 
nhether  it  is  in  your  work,  or  your  dally  life. 
If  you  love  your  work  then  you  are  bound  to 
be  enthusiitstlc  .'\fter  i'nthul.T,.sm  comes 
truth." 

You  know,  "  he  waved  lils  pencil  above  his 
desk,  "no  deal  i.s  a  pood  de.il  unless  both 
parties  benefit  If  you  make  a  deal  and  you 
get  three  fourths  of  the  benefits  then  you 
have  nothing  to  crow  about.  You've  lost." 

When  Kuckelman  linallv  retired  from  the 
sales  work  he  loved  It  v^as  only  by  coercion. 
Tliev  c.uight  up  \uth  me,"  he  prinned. 
There  I  was  sixty-seven  \ears  old  when  the 
company  had  a  merger  -which  i.'^  actually  or- 
ganized confusion— and  m  that  confusion 
someone  happened  to  look  down  a  list  and 
saw  that  I  was  67  years  old.  They  made  me 
retire" 

He  didn't  retire  lor  very  long,  however.  It 
was  immediately  after  his  forced  retirement 
that  he  became  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Wayne  Community  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce where  he  served  for  8'a  years.  It  was 
during  this  time  he  lost  his  wife,  and  for 
three  months  he  wandered  around  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Just  sort  of  visiting  around." 
Upon  his  return  he  took  up  his  mantle  as 
a  dedicated  volunteer.  The  list  of  organiza- 
tions he  belongs  to  Is  a  prepossessing  one, 
but  almost  too  lengthy  for  a  weekly  paper  to 
publish.  In  each  organization  he  has  suc- 
cessfully served  In  an  official  capacity. 

He  Is  extremely  proud  of  his  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  in  the  Elks  Lodge.  This  membership  was 
the  first  life  membership  issued  for  the 
Plymouth  Lodge  No    1785. 

"You  have  to  be  pretty  old  and  have  Joined 
pretty  young  to  get  that  one."  he  grinned. 

It  was  shortly  alter  his  return  from  Ne- 
braska that  Kuckelman  organized  the  Nan- 
kin Chamber  of  Commerce  in  February  1963. 
Kuckelman  believes  all  problems  that  de- 
scend on  man  are  of  his  own  making,  in 
some  form  or  other 

•  Whenever  you  violate  the  rules  of  na- 
ture, you  are  in  trouble."  he  said.  "Even 
though  you  may  not  even  be  aware  you  are 
violating  them  It's  important  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  studying  and  determining  what 
those  laws  are.  and  then  make  sure  you  live 
by  them." 

You  know,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "every- 
thing starts  with  you.  Each  morning  when 
you  get  up  you  should  look  in  the  mirror 
and  say  to  the  face  looking  back  at  you,  'If 
it's  to  be,  its  up  to  me."  It's  a  great  "slogan, 
and  it  works  every  time  if  vou  really  believe 
It," 

'You've  got  to  remember  and  always  be 
aware  that  whatever  happens  to  you  is  your 
own  doing.  The  objectives  you  have  make 
you.  I've  always  claimed  that  If  you  want 
.something  bad  enough  and  hard  "and  long 
enough  you  will  get  if 

And  Ted  Kuckelman,  dearly  loved,  highly 
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resp>ected,  dedicated  volunteer  and  success- 
ful businessman  has  shown  that  being  a 
grade  school  dropout  doesn't  necessarily 
have  to  defeat  one.  Probably  becjitise  he 
wanted  something  bad  enough  and  hard 
enough  and  long  enough  .  .  .  and  he  got 
it. 

Belleville  Chamber  Appoints  Kuckelman 
Belleville.— Ted  F.  Kuckelman.  a  dedi- 
cated community  leader  and  siiccessful  busl. 
ne;;.sm.an  and  organizer,  has  been  appointed 
Executive  Secretiiry  of  the  Belleville  Area 
Cli  amber  of  Commerce 

The  appointment  of  Kuckelman.  long-time 
re-sident  of  Belleville,  was  announced  by 
Justin  Emerson,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

He  succeeds  Merrill  R.  Bird,  who  sub- 
miued  his  resignation  l.ust  Febru.iry.  effective 
April  1,  after  five  years  at  the  helm  of  the 
Chamber. 

Kuckelman,  who  has  twice  retired  during 
lifetime  from  successlul  ventures,  will  be  80 
ye,irs  old  on  July  14. 

His  love  for  foUowman  and  es]>ecially  his 
adopted  community  i  Belleville  i  prompted 
him  to  again  busy  himsell  with  the  atlairs 
relating  to  the  well  t>eing  and  future  of  his 
lellow  citizens  and  busme.s*  le.iders 

Born  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio  on  July  14.  1888. 
Kuckelman  has  held  a  variety  of  roles 
throughout  the  United  States,  i.i  each  he 
h.'u,  brought  improvement  and  hahi.tness  to 
people  and  areas  thr.t  he  ha.s  served' 

He  recently  retired  (March  30 1  ns  executive 
secretary  and  organizer  (if  the  We.stland 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

A  banquet  honoring  Kuckelman,  known  ns 
".Mr.  Western  Wayne  Countv."  will  be  held 
April  30  at  the  Wayne-Ford  Civic  League 
Hall,  located  on  Ford  Road  In  Westland.  The 
dinner  is  a  testimonial  in  recognition  and 
appreciaUon  for  his  manv  untiring  efforts  at 
the  helm  of  the  Westland  Chamber. 

He  is  an  internationally  known  Rotarlan 
and  one  of  its  leading  speakers  and  boosters 
Kuckelman  was  also  the  organizer  of  the 
Wayne  Chamber  of  Commerce  His  list  ol 
organizational  accomplishmenlfi  would  fill 
many  pages. 

And  now,  when  most  men  of  his  age 
definitely  retire,  Ted  Kuckelman's  unceasing 
desire  to  be  of  some  use  to  those  around 
he  has  consented  to  accept  the  ix)st  of  the 
Belleville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chamber  office  Is  now  located  in  the 
Professional  Building,  150  Main  Street.  Resi- 
dents and  merchants  are  i.sked  to  drop  in 
and  meet  and  welcome  "Ted." 


Fly  on  Your  Own 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  problem 
with  the  balance  of  payments  is  painfully 
familiar  to  us  all  and  probably  has  been 
one  of  the  most  frequently  discussed  sub- 
jects on  this  floor  as  of  late.  We  can 
scarcely  pick  up  a  newspaper  these  days 
or  listen  to  a  news  broadcast  which  does 
not  toucli  on  the  problem  in  some  way. 
As  we  have  more  problems  than  we  really 
need  these  days,  it  is  nice  to  come  across 
solutions  even  if  they  only  partially  al- 
leviate the  situation. 

One  obvious  ■way  in  which  Americans 
can  help  swing  the  balance  of  payments 
in  our  favor  is  to  fly  American  air  car- 
riers whenever  possible.  We  are  a  gen- 
erous nation  by  nature  and  tend  some- 
times to  be  rather  apologetic  about  self- 
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serving  methods  but  why  .should  not  our 
people  use  our  own  carriers?  They  are, 
after  all,  the  finest  and  most  experienced 
in  the  world. 

There  is  a  very  commendable  editorial 

on  this  subject  published  recently  in  the 

Washington  Daily  News.  I  recommend  it 

to  this  body  and  include  it  in  the  Rixord: 

F'LY   ON   Ou!i  Own 

United  .'^t.itps  airlines  flyinp  oversoa.s  are 
pultiiip  on  quite  a  camp.upn  to  convince 
American  travelers  that.  If  at  all  ii.i.ssiblc-. 
tlicy  should  u.se  a  U.S. -flap  airline. 

Sclf-tervinp'.'  Yes.  But  also  an  arpunirni 
that  tod.iv  definitely  is  m  our  (ouniry's  best 
interests  considennp  the  woeful  deficit  in 
our   balance  ol    international   jxiymcnts 

'Ihe  statistics  on  air  travel  to  and  from 
Europe  are  most  iiUcreKling,  Fifty-one  i)er 
rent  of  U.S.  citizens  flying  the  .N'orth  Al- 
lantic  do  so  on  foreign  airlines,  but  (inly  2'J 
per  cent  of  Kuropeans  flyinp  to  or  Irom  the 
U.S.  use  Aniericm  carriers.  ,'\nd  American 
citizens  represent  03  jier  cyiit  of  the  tr.ivpl- 
ers. 

Almost  all  the  lorcipn  airlines  arc  owned 
by  their  government.s  and  the  records  show 
starihncly  hlph  usage  by  nationals  ol  their 
flap  carriers  t'or  example.  <,n  travel  to  iiie 
U.S  ,  7G  3  per  cent  of  the  Beipians  cunuiig 
over  tise  their  air  carriers,  75  5  jier  cent  ol 
the  French.  84  5  per  cent  of  the  Swedes, 
'Jl  1  jjer  cent  of  the  Dutch,  and  s.)  on.  The 
per  rent  of  usage  of  their  airliiu-.s  bv  other 
nationals  i!>  comparably  high. 

.Some  foreign  airlines  have  pointed  <.ut 
that  by  purcha.se  of  U.S. -manufactured 
planes  they  have  i>oured  more  money  into 
the  U.S.  than  they  have  taken  out  thru 
fares  from  U.S.  travelers  And  that  likely  is 
true  m  tome  instances. 

But  today  the  U.S,  is  in  a  real  crisis  ;n 
Its  balance-of-payments  situation.  And  any 
device  or  practice  jiossible  that  can- keep  an 
extra  dollar  at  home  must  be  used. 

Such,  it  seems  to  us.  is  the  case  now  as  to 
what  airline  to  use.  if  you  must  po  abroad. 
U  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  your 
money  spent  for  a  ticket  on  a  U  S  -fiag  air- 
line stays  at  home  while,  for  a  foreipn-fiag 
airline,   two-thirds  of   it  goes  abroad. 

Americans  can  start  becoming  less  na- 
tionalistic about  a  lot  of  thinps,  including 
foreign  air  travel,  once  again  when,  and  If, 
our  international  pavments  are  brought 
into  balance. 


Unemployment  Compensation  Resolution 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ii.se  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1229 
which  provides  for  emergency  funding  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
to  our  ex-servicemen  and  Federal 
employees. 

A  number  of  returning  veterans  from 
my  congressional  district  have  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  receiving  their  weekly 
compensation  checks  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled,  and  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  help,  in  the  transition  period 
from  military  to  civilian  status. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  on  this  mat- 
ter expeditiously  so  that  no  further 
delays  may  be  encountered.  The  adoption 
of  this  resolution  should  alleviate  the  dif- 
ficulties being  experienced  by  many  indi- 
viduals who  must  depend  upon  these 
moneys  for  proper  sustenance. 
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Lai  Vegaas  Send  30  Tons  of  Soap  To 
Sooth   Vietnam 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 


OF    NETV^D* 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  April  22,  19S8 

Mr  BARING  Mr  Speaktr,  it  sues  me 
preat  pleasure  to  infomi  my  colleagues 
that  Las  Vesas,  Nev  ,  has  aciiieved  an- 
other first.  Not  only  for  the  city,  or 
the  State  of  Nevada,  but  a  first  for  the 
whole  Nation. 

I  have  bieen  informed  by  the  commit- 
tee :n  chars;e  uf  Oiit-ration  Soapbar  that 
some  jO  t^jns  of  bar  soap  have  been  ship- 
ped to  South  Vietnam  to  make  life  a 
little  more  bearable  fnr  its  citizens 

Opeiatlcm  Soapbar  was  a  Las  Ve£;as 
community  protect  ccxTrdmated  by  local 
citizens  through  the  Marine  Corps  civic 
action  proyriun  m  which  each  citizen  of 
Las  Vegas  was  asked  to  donate  a  bar  of 
soap 

The  purpose  of  Operation  Soapbar 
was  humanitarian — that  the  [leople  of 
South  Vietnam  may  raise  their  liealth 
standard.?,  and  ultimately  be  able  to  edu- 
cate and  protect  them.selves  from  Com- 
inuiust  at;-:re.s.sion 

Probably  the  most  significant  feature 
of  Operation  Soapbar  was  the  fact  that 
It  was  carried  olT  with  no  financial  aid 
from  any  .source  All  labor,  equipment, 
and  profes-sional  sen.lces  were  donated. 
When  the  project  be^an,  the  area  lit- 
erally blossomed  with  soap  collecting 
!,'unmicks.  Collection  barrels  were  dis- 
t:ibiiced  countywide 

One  businessman  matched  all  dona- 
tions that  came  throuch  his  doors  A 
movie  theater  made  the  admission  to  a 
matinee  a  bar  of  soap.  A  i;as  station, 
beauty  i)a;;or.  and  carwash  offered 
ser.ices  for  a  bar  uf  .-.oap  Donations  of 
soap  from  lo:al  hotels  and  motels  could 
be  measured  mly  in  hundreds  of  pounds. 
Ltxral  news  media  and  advertisins  ijroups 
kept  Operation  Soapbar  beiHre  the  south- 
ern Nevada  public  constantly. 

Billboards  were  erected.  Sixty  thou- 
sand schoolchildren  participated  in  a 
school  soap  drive  A  vacant  office  was 
offered  to  store  the  enormous  collection 
of  .soap.  Each  supermarket  kicked  off  Its 
collection  barrel  with  a  case  ol  soap  from 
Its  own  stock  Businesses  with  as  few  as 
10  employees  held  drives  City  employees, 
firemen,  and  policemen  conducted  their 
drives  for  a  contribution.  A  local  pho- 
toyrapiiy  studio  always  had  someone  at 
hand  to  'shoot"  the  various  events. 

This  and  much,  much  more  was  done 
by  the  difTerent"  citizens  of  Las  Vegas 
Nev 

The  logistics  of  moving  this  amount  of 
soap  to  its  destination  was  a  project  al- 
most as  big  as  the  actual  collections  .A 
local  movini,'  and  storage  i;roup  fur- 
nished the  boxes  and  trucks  needed  to 
package  the  soap  for  hauling  to  San 
Dieuo  .A  local  airline  also  helped  trans- 
fwrt  the  soap. 

The  Navy  s  Project  Handclasp  took 
charge  of  the  soap  in  San  Diego  for  ship- 
ment to  Vietnam  where  it  will  be  given  to 
marines  for  distnbution  among  the  cit- 
izenry of  South  Vietnam 

No  less  enthusiastic  were  the  Marine 
Corps    leaders    involved    in    Operation 
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Soapbar  When  in  town  t/j  thank  Lius 
Vegan.'?  personally,  Maj  Gen  Lowell  K. 
English,  commandiiu  t^-eneral  at  MCRD. 
San  Diego,  said: 

It  I.'?  amnzlng  the  w»y  the  commutlty  tiere 
has  responded  .  .  .  truly  a  tremendous  effort. 

Col  Donald  R.  Kennedy,  director  of 
the  12th  Marine  Corps  District,  San 
Pi-anclsco.  and  originator  of  Operation 
Soapbar,  who  was  here  with  General 
English,  and  echoed  the  general';  praise 

A  letter  from  Mayor  Oran  K  Graeson 
and  a  copy  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  news- 
paper with  O(5eration  Soapbar  headlines 
h|as  been  enclo.sed  in  each  box  of  soap 
destined  for  South  Vietnam  The  letter 
said  in  part: 

Sending  soap  to  you  Is  ,i  very  small  way  In 
wlilch  we  tho(iB;ht  we  could  help  you  i  Ma- 
rines) with  yi>ur  Civic  Action  Program  I  in 
sure  it  would  please  you  t.i  know  that  the 
citl/.ens  of  our  city  In  every  wallc  of  life 
and  of  ui;  ages  coruibuted  toward  this  drive 
as  a  tolten  of  their  appreciation  for  what 
you  .ire  doing  for  our  country. 

We  .sincerely  hope  that  our  contribution 
will  make  >our  job  eiisler  and  will  ;Ud  the 
Vietnamese  people  In  their  fight  against  the 
malignant  growth  of  communism  which 
threatens  to  engulf  them 

rhanks,    lake   -  ire    i:i.|    hurry    home! 
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Televition  That  Lingers  in  the  Mind  After 
the  Switch  Hat  Been  Clicked  Off 


Miss  Martha  Dawson  Is  Winner  in  Search 
for  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow 

HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or   ALABAUA 
IN  -nil:  HOUSE  OF  FiEl'HE.SEN TATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mi.ss 
Martha  Dawson,  of  Southside  High 
School.  Gadsden.  .Ma.  which  U  in  my 
congressional  district,  .has  been  chosen  as 
the  Betty  Crocker  Homemaker  of  Tomor- 
row for  .\labama 

The  Betty  C.'-ocker  search  for  the 
.\merlcan  iiomemaker  of  tomorrow  is 
now  in  its  14th  year  Tlie  search  Is  de- 
signed to  a.ssist  .schools  in  their  essen- 
tial work  of  inspiring  the  Nation  s  young 
women  with  a  deeper  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  place  of  the  /Xmeri- 
can  home  in  our  .society,  and  to  enhance 
the  prestige  of  homemaklng  as  a  career. 

This  year.  600,000  senior  girls  in  15.000 
high  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  participated  In  the  Betty  Crocker 
.search  program  Every  State  winner  re- 
ceives a  $1,.500  scholarship  plus  an  edu- 
cational tour  of  Wa.shington.  DC  .  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg.  Va..  and  .Minneapo- 
lis. Minn. 

Mr.  Sfieaker,  the.se  young  liomemakcrs 
are  dedicating  their  efforts  and  energy 
to  a  most  vital  segment  of  .American  life. 
They  exemplify  the  basic  principles  and 
goals  of  family  life  It  Ls  with  a  great 
deal  of  personal  pride  and  .satisfaction 
that  I  congratulate  all  of  these  State 
winners  m  this  competition.  ;uid  espe- 
cially Miss  Dawson. 

Their  work  is  oft*n  lost  in  the  maze  of 
activities  that  are  .sometimes  considered 
more  important  and  more  timely.  Thus. 
it  is,  I  believe,  very  appropriate  that  we 
set  aside  some  tune  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  young  people  who  are  enriching 
home  life  m  .\merlca  and  working  tire- 
lessly in  one  of  our  most  imjxjrtant  oc- 
cupations— homemaking. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

I'K    rFNNSYtVANIA 

IN   niE  IIOr^E  OF  RKPRE.SK.VTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
one has  L)een  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
wide  variety  of  prot-'ramiiig  offered  to 
WQED  viewers  has  resulted  in  •televi- 
sion that  lingers  in  the  mind  after  the 
switch  has  been  clicked  off." 

Pi-oof  of  the  validity  of  this  statement, 
and  of  the  ever--,- rowing  awareness  that 
Americans  are  beginning  to  recognize 
educational  television  for  what  it  has 
slrived  to  become — an  invaluable  na- 
tional resource— is  the  fact  that  the 
largest  educational  institution  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  mca.sured  by  the  num- 
ber i:.f  students  it  reaches,  is  'VVQED.  the 
Nation's  first  community  educational 
televi.uon  station,  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  It 
IS  estimated  that  960.000  student  view- 
er.s  will  have  been  ex[x^sed  to  lUs  tele- 
vised cour.scs  this  year  in  programs 
which  range  from  languages  and  con- 
certs to  studies  of  other  peoples  of  the 
world  and  current  evenus.  This  is  triple 
the  number  of  5  ye-ars  ago. 

A  sixx'ial  supplement  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  .April  14  carried  an  interesting 
slorj-  on  the  growth  and  effectiveness  of 
classroom  TV.  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  at  this  ])oint  in  the  Record: 

Cl-ASSROCM    TV       960  000    .Sxr-DENT    'V'rEWXRS 

1  By  Ken  F.£key ) 

Name  the  large.st  educational  insutiiuon 
In  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  public  .'icho<ils? 

AUeeheny  County  .schools? 

Catholic  scho<ils  i.i  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese? 

University  of  Pittsburgh.' 

The  answer— as  they  say  In  the  multiple 
choice  tests — Is  none  of  the  above. 

riie  l.irifest  educational  institution  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  measured  by  the 
number  <'f  students  it  reaches,  is  a  blackened 
st<:)ne  man.si.^n  in  O.ikland  known  as  educa- 
tional television  station  WQED 

Instructional  TV  beamed  courses  Into  more 
than  :27  000  cliissrooms  in  17  counties  this 
year,  penetr.itmc  as  far  north  as  Pymatuning 
and  as  far  .south  as  the  hiU  country  of  Manon 
County.  W    Va 

.\n  efctimated  &G0  000  student  viewers  will 
have  been  exposed  to  televised  courses  during 
the  program  vear  ending  May  17 

The  number  of  student  viewers  has  tripled 
An  tt'.e  past  five  years  and  .shou;d  pass  Uie 
:ni.:i  ..a  mark  in  1968  69. 

This  means  a  million  viewers,  not  a  mil- 
lion students.  .^  student  is  rounttxl  tviice  if 
he  takes  two  TV  courses,  three  times  if  he 
t.tkes  three  TV  courses. 

The  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  for  example. 
had  about  111.500  viewers  last  f.iU.  Tet  only 
41  ooo  rif  the  76.000  students  were  watclilng 
WQED  (Channel  13 1  or  the  ultra-high  fre- 
quency WQEX  iChannel  16i. 

Element.u-y  viewers  outnumbered  second- 
ary viewers  10  to  one,  partly  becau.se  of  this 
duplication  and  partly  because  of  TV  sched- 
uling dllllcultles  at  the  high  school  level 

.Soheduiing  remains  the  chief  irritant  of 
cl.issrcKJi.i  TV. 

Courses  are  oHered  five  days  a  week  be- 
tween 9  am  and  3  pm  t.)  coincide  roughly 
wiih  school  hours,  but  ncj  two  school  systems 
use   exactly   the  same   timetable 

.\  !ugh  school  French  program  that  starts 
at  10  40  am.  may  suit  one  school  district 
bu!  r.  jt  .mother,  even  If  it  s  re{>eatod  at  I  45 
p  m.  the  next  day. 
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And  a  teacher  may  be  reluctant  to  use 
TV  If  only  one  of  his  four  French  classes 
happens  to  meet  during  a  program  period. 

Closed  circuit  television  vv-lthln  a  school 
.«vstem  may  be  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  .scheduling  problem. 

Hlchard  H.  Barnes,  the  liaison  man  be- 
tween WQED  and  the  schools,  says  this 
VMiiUd  enable  schools  to  tape  programs  and 
repeat  them  at  suitable  time.s. 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  spent  eight  years  with 
the  pioneer  team  teaching  project  at  Lex- 
mu'ton.  Mass,  shov^-s  teachers  how  to  use 
c!;i.s.sroom  TV  and  tries  to  talk  skeptical  ad- 
ministrators into  televised  instruction. 

'. Administrators  .say  the  teachers  aren't 
interested  and  teachers  say  the  administra- 
tors aren't  interested,"  he  said. 

Elghty-slx  school  systems  signed  up  for 
I  he  service  this  year.  31  of  them  in  Allegheny 
County,  12  In  Beaver  County,  eight  In  Mercer 
C  amty  and  the  rest  scattered  through  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  six  counties  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  one  in  Ohio, 

It  costs  a  school  district  $1  per  pupil  per 
year  to  participate. 

A  district  may  contract  for  elementary 
-services,  secondary  services  or  both,  pntts- 
burgh  takes  both  and  pays  about  $70,000  a 
year,  thereby  providing  almost  one-third  of 
the  station's  annual  instructional  budget. 
.Ml  112  City  schools  use  classroom  tele- 
vision, some  more  than  others.  About  54 
per  cent  ol  the  students  and  36  per  cent 
I'l  the  t-eachers  take  part. 

More  than  170  parochial  schools  in  the 
WQED  signal  area  use  classroom  TV, 

Despite  Its  increasing  popularity,  the  In- 
structional program  does  not  support  Itself 
Iinanclally.  riie  deficit  was  about  $38,000  In 
1966  67,  according  to  Rhea  Slkes,  director  of 
school  services  at  WQED. 

"Bootlegging  "  -using  classroom  TV  with- 
out paying  lor  It  Is  still  a  problem  to  the 
station. 

But  the  schooLs  that  Just  turn  on  the  TV 
set  without  sending  in  the  money  normally 
don't  have  access  to  WQED's  study  materials 
and  teacher  training  services. 

Miss  Slkes  believes  teachers  have  accepted 
TV  as  a  helper,  not  a  competitor. 

'It  doesn't  use  them.  They  use  It,"  she 
said. 

CIaasriX)m  television  lias  its  critics,  of 
course.  Two  visitors  from  the  Council  for 
Basic  Education  commented  recently  that 
the  TV  programs  used  for  large  groups  in 
the  City  schools  seemed  to  us  fairly  pe- 
destrian." 

Miss  Slkes  points  out  that  classroom  pro- 
grams are  developed  by  educators,  not  by 
television   people   like   herself. 

WQED  has  a  16-member  School  Curricu- 
lum Advisory  ComnUttee,  headed  by  Charles 
Hettinger,  director  of  television  and  radio 
education  for  the  City  schools. 

.Most  of  the  committee  members  are  school 
superintendents  or  instructional  speclallBts 
Irom  the  districts  served  by  the  station. 

Twenty-seven  classroom  courses  will  be  of- 
fered next  fall,  including  new  ones  in  crea- 
tive dramatics  (primary),  study  trips  (Inter- 
mediate)  and  physios  ( upper  elementary) . 

.■\mong  the  most  popular  programs  are  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  science  courses 
taught  by  Francis  Alder  of  the  Keystone 
Oaks  schools. 

.M  one  time  Mr.  Alder  was  assigned  to  the 
WQED  stair.  Now.  because  of  video  tape,  his 
lectures  can  be  shown  while  he  works  else- 
where. 

Other  popular  programs  are  "Tell  Me  a 
.Story  "  and  "Talking  Town."  both  of  which 
were  developed  by  Pittsburgh  teachers  for 
primary  children,  and  'Demand  Perform- 
ance." a  series  of  15-mlnute  films  with  com- 
mentary by  Mr.  Hettinger. 

Maxlne  Jones,  a  City  teacher,  attached  to 
WQED,  teaches  "News  68,"  a  current  events 
program. 

Miss  Jonee  and  Mr.  Hettinger  both  work 
full-time  on  TV.  They  receive  their  regular 
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salaries,  plus  10  per  cent  as  television  teach- 
ers. 

Other  local  teachers  seen  on  classroom  TV 
are  Robert  Honse  of  Chartiers  Valley  and 
Mary  Alice  Mlklancle  and  Robert  Berkebile 
of  the  City  system. 

Mr.  Berkebiles  linguistic  courses  for 
freshmen  and  sopliomores  are  olfered  on 
WQED  under  a  specal  arrangement  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education. 

Many  of  the  WQED  courses  Viere  developed 
by  educational  stations  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Contrary  to  the  jjopuUir  notion.  Mrs  Patty 
Hughes'  kindergartpn  iirofrrams  are  not  jiarl 
or  cl.TSsroom  TV.  nor  are  the  "Misterogers" 
Iirograms  of  Fred  Rogers. 

They  are  beamed  nt  children  in  hnnics 
rather  than  nt  children  in  schools. 

The  effectiveness  of  c)a.=:Kr(X)m  television  is 
hard  to  me.a.sure,  but  .Miss  .Slkes  says  the 
feedback  was  favorable  irom  a  (juestionnairo 
sent  to  teachers  Ia.st  full  by  Mr,  Hettiiurer. 

The  key  to  success,  she  believes,  is  the 
skill  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  adapting  the 
TV  lesson  to  her  students, 

A  teacher  In  Beaver  wrote  to  Mr,  Hettinger 
hvst  fall  about  her  class  of  11  handicapped 
pupils,  some  able  to  do  second  grade  work, 
others  able  to  tackle  Junior  high  courses,  all 
of  them  enthusiastic  about  WQED. 

"We  try  to  strike  a  balance  and  do  a  good 
deal  of  adapting,"  she  wrote  "Sometimes 
what  they  absorb  is  surprising." 

GROWTH   OVER   THf   PAST   5  YfARS   IN   tlSAGf   of  WOtl) 
V»Q[X  SCHOOL  iiRVICtS 


Yi;ar 

Coun-     School     Schools     Class-     Viewers 
ties       systems                  rooms 

1%2« 
1963  64.    . 
1%4  «5.  . 
1%5  66 

1966<7._.    .    . 
1967  68 

10  C8  549  9.330  326,  bbO 
13            li            Ml     !3,6?6      476,910 

16  fiO            L37     15,438      540,330 

17  80           683     17.838      674,330 

18  78  720  23.359  817.565 
17            85            735    27.416      959.560 

Aberdeen  Major  Dies  in  Vietnam 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Maj.  Ralph  C.  Wight,  Jr.,  a  fine  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  In 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  : 
Aberdeen   Major   Dies   In   Vietnam:    Ralph 

C.   Wight,   Jr.,  Was  Wounded  Near  Long 

BiNH 

An  Army  major  from  Aberdeen,  Md.,  was 
fatally  wounded  In  Vietnam  April  6  when  an 
anti-tank  round  ctruck  a  Jeep  In  which  he 
was  riding  near  Long  Blnh,  the  Defense  De- 
partment announced  yesterday. 

Killed  was  Maj.  Ralph  C.  Wight,  Jr.  of 
361  Roberts  way.  He  was  35  years  old. 

Mrs.  Mai-ianne  Wight,  the  officer's  wife, 
said  her  husband  had  been  executive  officer 
of  the  185th  Maintenance  Battalion  since 
November  14,  1967.  when  he  arrived  In  Viet- 
nam. 

"He  was  counting  the  days  till  he  could 
come  honje,"  she  said. 

Major  Wight  was  born  in  Newton.  Mass., 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 

ordnance  specialist 

An  assignment  to  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  brought  him  to  Maryland  in  1966. 
He  was  an  ordnance  specialist. 

Besides  his  wife,  the  major  is  survived  by 
a  son,  Michael  Thomas,  8;  a  daughter,  Karen 
Anne,  5:  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs  RaJph  C. 
Wight,  Sr.,  of  Plttsfield,  Nil ,  and  three  sis- 
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ters,  Julia  Anne  Wight,  of  Newton  Falls 
Mass..  B.Tjbara  L.  Wight,  of  Salem,  Mass  '. 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Wellington,  of  Maosfleld, 
Mass, 


Builder-Barner 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

C)F    LOULSIANA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  informed 
American.s  chuckled  at  the  announce- 
ment of  Whitney  Young.  Jr..  titular  head 
of  the  National  Urban  Leat^ue,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Conimis.sion  on 
Civil  Disordcr.s.  and  the  recent  race  riot 
commis.sion  who  proclaim.s  he  i.s  now 
lU'own  up  to  be  a  "black  power  militant.  " 

Of  cour.se.  in  identifying  him.self  to  the 
black  rcvolutioni.sts  a.s  one  of  the  tribe  lie 
cu.shion.s  the  blow  to  hi.s  many  v.hitr 
liberal  friends  by  adding  he  is  a  builder, 
not  a  burner. 

Mayhaps  what  ho  means  is  that  lie 
builds  the  organii;ation  and  his  stooues 
do  Ihe  burning — nonviolent  burninu. 
that  i.s.  All  of  which  labels  Youn«  as  a 
builder-burner.  Any  question  why  the 
Comnii.s.sion  reports  can  only  find  "White 
racism"  for  a  tear-jerkinp  scapegoat? 

Must  be  a  lot  of  builder-burner  money 
available  when  the  league  can  hire  John 
Gardner  and  Peter  Libassi  away  from 
HEW. 

I  include  the  Evening  Star  relea.ses  for 
April  9  and  April  20,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington   iD.Ci   E\ening  St.tr, 

Apr.  9.   19681 

Voei.c.  .Savs  He's  a  Milita.nt  as  Bi  ilder.  Not 

Burner 

Whitney  Young  Jr  .  head  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  labeled  himself  a  "black 
power  militant"  yesterday,  then  immedi- 
ately drew  a  distinction  between  "the  build- 
ers and  the  burners  " 

He  said  he  has  reached  the  point  where 
he  "isn't  remotely  concerned  with  how  white 
people  feel  or  how  Borry  they  are.  I'm  only 
concerned  about  how  white  people  act." 

He  expressed  belief  that  Americans  "should 
no  longer  talk  about  Negro  or  white  leader- 
ship but  about  American  leadership.  "  the 
kind  of  leadership  representing  "decent 
thinking  people." 

Generally  labeled  a  moderate,  "young  tiis- 
played  evidence  of  the  pressures  currently 
pulling  at  Negro  moderates  following  the 
ass.issination  ol  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Negro  uprisings  in  dozens  of  cities. 

GARDNER    ASKS    ACTION 

He  was  in  Wastungton  WTth  John  W.  Gard- 
ner and  other  leaders  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  an  urban  lobby  of  business,  labor, 
religious  and  civil  right,-;  leaders  that  h.-vs 
been  orgamzed  in  33  cities,  including  Wash- 
ington. 

At  a  press  conference.  Gardner,  v.iio  be- 
came president  of  the  coalition  after  he 
resigned  as  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare,  read  a  statement  .raying  the 
nation  owes  to  the  memory  of  King  and  to 
itself  immediate  action  on  the  "crises  con- 
fronting our  cities," 

The  executive  committee  statement  called 
on  Congress  to  remain  In  session  until  it  acts 
on  a  wide  variety  of  legislation,  particularly  a 
civil  rights  bill  and  a  $279  million  poverty 
supplemental  fund  bill. 

Meanwhile.  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  said  Congress  should  not  act 
hastily  and  that  it  might  ^^ithhold  action 
on  all  but  an  open-housing  bill  until  after 
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M\  E.ist«»r  receas  scheduled  to  begin  Thursday 
.ml  end  April  17 

TOONC    GIVX3    Views 

The  ooallilons  statement  urged  adoption 
or  a  tax  increase  and  a  specific  reordering 
of  niitloniil  priorities,  rather  than  across- 
the-board  rut?  lit  federal  expenditures  with- 
out  reaiard  to  need  or  merit  " 

After  the  ittitement  members  of  the  com- 
nintee  were  questioned  by  reporters 

Voung  perh.ips  the  most  obviously  on 
edije  over  recent  events  said  he  has  received 
numerous  expressions  of  svmprtthv  over 
Kini?  s  death,  but  such  tributes  are  not 
■r  msferable  to  the  Khetto   ' 

A-sKetl  where  natlonul  Negro  leaders  go 
:r"iu   here,    he   said 

This  IS  all  m  a  fluid  slate  We  are  all  re- 
a.^.■les8lnn.  re-examining  our  own  organlza- 
tloniil  thrusts  ,us  well  as  our  etTurts  to  co- 
operate with  others."' 

I  From  the  Washington   iDC  •    Evening  Star. 

Apr    20.    19681 

Rights  Chief  ^T  HEW  Joining  Urban 

COALfTION 

I  By  Barbara  Kober  i 

P  Peter  Llbaasl  has  resigned  as  director  of 
Office  for  Clvfl  'Rights  In  the  Department  of 
Health.   Education   .ind   Welfare 

He  will  be  replaced  by  Mrs  Ruby  G  Martin. 
15  who  will  become  special  assistant  to  the 
secretary  .n  charge  of  civil  rights  activities. 
It  was  announced  yesterday 

I-ibassl  will  Join  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Urtian  Coalition.  the  non-governmental 
agency  headed  by  former  HEW  Secretary 
John   W    Ci.irdiier 

The  changes  become  effective  May  1. 

Mrs  Martin,  now  Director  of  Operations 
m  the  HEW  Civil  Rights  Office  will  be  In 
charge  of  all  the  clepar'ment  s  compliance  ac- 
tlviues  under  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  prohibits  federal  financial  aid  to 
activities  which  practice  racial  dls<'nmlna- 
tlon. 

As  a  stall  member  of  the  organization 
which  deais  with  problems  of  the  cities.  Ll- 
baasl will  head  a  iiatlon-wule  effort  to  form 
new  local  coalitions  His  aim  will  be  to  in- 
crease from  33  to  100  the  number  of  coali- 
tions, which  like  'he  national  organization, 
aim  at  focusing  broad-based  leadership  and 
the  resources  jf  both  public  and  private  sec- 
tors on  such  urban  problems  as  employment, 
housing,  education  and  economic  opportunity 
in   low-income  areas 

At  a  press  conference  Llbassl  emphasized 
that  his  departure  will  bring  no  change  in  the 
department's  civil  rights  enforcement  poli- 
cies 

The  steady  movement  toward  dealing 
with  larger  schcxils  m  the  North  and  moving 
away  from  small  rural  schools  in  the  South  ' 
will  be  continued,  he  >ttid. 

In  her  new  Job  Mrs  Martin,  a  graduate 
of  Flsk  Univer-iity  and  Howard  University, 
will  become  one  of  the  highest  ranKing  Ne- 
grtjes  in  government. 


Cumberland  Marine  Dies 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN   FHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.   1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Marylsuid  Mr  Speaker. 
Pfc  WllJiam  E  Propst,  a  fine  youiig  Ma- 
mie from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
In  Vietnam  I  wish  to  commend  his 
bravery  and  honor  his  memory  by  In- 
cluding the  following  article  In  the 
Record 
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ClMBEHtANO    Marink    Dies      Pfc     Wi.  I  iam    E 
Propst    Jl     Killed  iw  Vietnam 

CT7MBERLAND,  April  16 — A  21-year-old 
Cumberland  marine  who  had  been  In  the 
service  less  than  a  year  has  been  killed  In 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
today. 

He  w.as  Pfc  William  E  Propst,  husband  of 
Mrs    Lois  M    Propxt    c'f  Brlce  Hollow  road 

According  to  X  telegram  sent  his  family, 
he  was  killed  SAfurduy  near  Quang  Nan, 
South  Vietnam 

Besides  his  wife,  he  U  survUed  by  his 
pareiils  Mr  and  Mrs  Homer  Pjopst,  three 
brothers.  Harlen  J  ,  Stanley  and  Rodney  W 
Propst  and  mx  sisters  Mrs  Goldle  Bennett. 
Mrs  ELsle  O  Peterson  Mrs  Lois  J  Bennett. 
Mr^  Anna  M  Grogg,  Mrs  Barbaret  WentUng 
.ind  Mrs.  Carol  L.  Humbertson.  all  of  the 
Cumberland  .uea. 


April  J  J,  1968 


Guntenville, 


Ala..   Celebrates    150th 
Birthday 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALAB.tMA 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    April  22.  1968 

Mr  BEVILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  150th  annucisaiy  of  the  city  of 
Guntersville.  Ala 

This  fine  city  \^&s  a  ver>-  intcresllns 
history  becinnini^  with  the  >ettlpment  of 
the  John  Gunter  family  ni  1818  Under 
unanimous  con.sent.  I  submit  a  news  ar- 
ticle tJiat  appeared  in  the  .^prll  3  edition 
of  the  Guntersville  .\dvertistT-Gleam. 
which  relates  the  history  of  Guiilers\ille 
and  cnmmomorate*  this  anniversary. 

The  article  follows 

Hey — We're  Havtno  Qua  160th  Birthdav 

Sesqulcentennlal.  anyone? 

Dim  t.  look  now.  but  Guntersville  has 
reached  the  ripe  old  .ige  of  150 

It  Aaa  in  1818  that  the  John  Gunter  fiuruly 
moved  south  of  the  river  forming  the  first 
permanent  settlement  where  Guntersville  is 
located  today 

The  Guniers  had  been  in  these  (Mirts  a 
good  many  years  before  that  but  they  lived 
north  of  the  r.ver   .unund  Claysville 

When  they  crossed  the  fiver  in  1818  they 
also  started  operating  tlie  hrst  ferry  boat 
service,  letting  people  cross  the  Tennessee 
and  marking  this  .ifi  a  permanent  location 
for  commerce  tfoing  north  or  south 

Guntersville  became  a  thriving  settlement 
long  before  it  was  officially  incorporated  as  a 
city  m  1847  Llppincoits  Gazetteer  t)f  the 
World,  a  recognized  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters states  that  Guntersville  was  settled  in 
1818 

At  th.it  time  this  .irea  was  port  of  Georgia. 
The  state  of  Alabama  wasn  t  ireated  until 
the  following  yeiar,  1819  Marshall  County 
wasn  t  formed  until  1836.  when  it  was  carved 
out  of  Blount  and  Jackson  counties 

Until  1835  the  territory  in  Alabama  south 
of  the  river  was  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
The  village  that  was  to  become  Guntersville. 
then,  was  in  Indian  country  Uie  first  17  yetirs 
of  Its  existence  Large-scale  settlement  dldnt 
begin  south  of  the  river  .intu  the  1830s.  when 
the  Indians  were  ousted  by  the  eti\errunent 
and  moved  to  .Arkansas  and  other  [joints 
west 

Accounts  of  the  early  days  of  the  Gunters- 
ville area  .are  sketchy,  and  in  some  cases  the 
;tccounts  don't  agree  The  following  is  what 
we  were  able  to  piece  together 

When  Indiana  or  other  prehistoric  people 
inhabited  this  area  isn't  known  In  any  event. 


they  were  not  here  continuously.  In  1709 
some  Canadian  explorers  found  Indians  Uv- 
ini;  along  the  Tennessee  River  and  found  a 
town.  Tall,  which  some  believe  to  have  bee:, 
on  the  site  of  Guntersville 

Evidence  Indicates  that  In  the  1700's  the 
Cherokees  wandered  b.<ick  into  this  area  from 
the  upper  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee, 
where  they  ii.ad  been  iorced  by  wars  with  the 
Shawnees  and  Chlckasaws  One  report  Is  tha' 
the  Cherokees  drove  the  Chlcka.saws  out  ot 
this  area  in  the  late  17O0's  ami  estibllshed 
themselves  here 

John  Gunter  had  come  from  Scotland  to 
.America  with  his  parents  In  the  latter  part 
ol  the  1700'r.   They  lauded  ,it  Charleston.  SC 

John  began  trading  with  the  Cherokees 
I'tid  Creeks  in  South  Carolina,  and  ulti- 
mately beR.Tn  to  lUe  :imong  the  Cherokees, 
driltlng  with  them  Irom  pi. ice  to  place  He 
m.trrled  a  lull-blooded  Cherokee  woman  .md 
Ihey  began  rearing  a  famllv 

The  Gunters  established  a  home  at  what 
:s  now  ClavsvlUe  around  1790  Three  sons 
,ind  three  daughters  were  born  to  them  Tlie 
boys  were  Samuel.  Edward  .ind  John  Jr  The 
girls  were  Jane,  who  married  a  l.t  Black- 
burn: Betsv.  who  was  wed  to  Martin 
Scnmsher  ,ind  Susan    who  became  a  Vaupht 

In  1814  Gen  .Andrew  Jackson  and  his  .irmy 
ol  Tennesseans  came  through  this  .irea  dur- 
ing the  Creek  Indians  Wars  He  Wiis  headed 
south,  tow.ird  what  was  t<i  become  known 
its  the  Battle  lif  Horseshoe  Bend  on  the  Tal- 
lapoosa RUer  Jackson  i  ros.sed  the  Tennes- 
see .it  Whitesburg  and  marched  his  army 
over  Uriiidlee  Mountain  to  near  Warreuton 
There  they  camped  for  a  time  while  Jackson 
Was  establishing  a  defxit  lor  his  supplies  at 
Fort  Deposit,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
.It  Honeycomb  Creek 

While  Jackson  w.as  here,  the  Cherokees  In 
the  village  north  ol  the  ri\er  <'aupht  the  war 
fever  Jackson  encouraged  them  to  raise  a 
volunteer  reciment  which  they  did  Their 
major  was  Edward  Gvinler 

The  regiment  moved  in  .id\ance  ol  Jack- 
son's main  .irmv  and  performed  notably  at 
the  HorseshL*  Edward  Gunter  was  wounded 
through  the  body,  but  recovered  and  re- 
turned  home 

In  1817  Edward  was  granted  .i  franchise  to 
operate  .i  ferry  iKjat  iiere.  perhaps  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  military  .services  Next  year  the 
Gunters  moved  .south  of  the  river,  forming 
the  first  [permanent  ^ettlement  in  the  town 
that   was  to  bear  their  name 

John  Gunter  built  a  large  home  a  short 
distance  from  the  ferry  landing  This  was 
near  the  jxjint  where  'he  present  bridge  was 
built  in  the  19'20's 

John  Gunter.  Jr  later  built  what  was 
known  .is  the  White  House  m  the  same  .irea 

Edward  Gunter  built  his  home  m  what 
later  became  Wyeth  City  ,ind  .still  later  came 
to  be  called  .-iouthtown  It  was  on  the  rise 
about  where  Thomas  .Avenue  crosses  Loveless 
Stre;ft.  the  intersection  with  the  four-way 
stop  signs. 

The  Gunters  established  .i  large  mercan- 
tile warehouse,  and  by  the  1830s  there  were 
15  to  20  families  living  near  the  White  House. 
That,  with  several  stores,  constituted  the  vil- 
lage .IS  of  1835. 

.\s  time  went  I'li  the  government  came 
under  increasing  preseure  from  whites  to 
make  the  Indian  lands  available  for  settle- 
ment Part  of  what  is  now  Marshall  County 
was  bought  from  the  Indums  m  1817  The 
rest  was  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  1835.  in 
which  the  Cheri>kees  surrendered  all  their 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi 

.Shortly  after  the  Indians  lost  their  land. 
they  moved  west  of  the  Mississippi  Some  or 
all  of  the  original  Gunter  lamily  went  along. 

Today  there  .ue  a  good  many  Gunter  fam- 
ilies in  Marshall  County  and  nearby  counties, 
although  none  right  in  Cjuntersville.  As  far 
,as  we  know,  however,  the  present  Gunters 
are  not  related  to  the  clan  that  founded 
Guntersville   150   years  ago. 


April  22,  1968 


CUNTEaS  VISrr  CVNTEKSVn.LB 

Kenneth  Gunter,  a  descendant  of  John 
Gunter,  founder  ol  Guntersville,  passed 
through    town   recently. 

It  was  Mr  Gunters  first  visit  to  the  city 
I  hat  bears  his  family's  name.  He  lives  In  San 
Auiielo.  Tex  .  where  he's  with  a  TV  cable 
company. 

No  Gunters  have  lived  In  Guntersville  for 
many  years,  but  there  are  lots  of  them  In 
Tex.is.  Kenneth's  (,Tandfather  A.  A.  Gunter 
moved  to  St  Angelo  in  1911  from  around 
Bridgeport.  Ala  .  and  his  three  sons  still  live 
in  St.  Angelo.  They  .arc  Kenneth's  father  E. 
C  CSunter,  William  M.  CJunter,  and  R.  C. 
Gunter  There  was  once  a  .steiunboat  liere 
called  the  U  C.  Ciunter.  apparently  named 
for  a  munesake  of  the  present-day  Texan. 

Kenneth  doesn't  know  how  many  "greats" 
you  have  to  add  to  "grandson  "  to  describe 
his  relationship  to  the  original  John  Gunter. 


The  Fir«t  Lady  Promotes  Travel  to 
America 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
In  the  Port  Worth  Star  Teleg;ram  of  April 
9  describes  how  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
lending  her  enormous  talents  and  ener- 
Kles  to  the  Discover  America  program — 
aimed  at  encouraging  tourism  within 
and  to  the  United  States.  The  First  Lady 
made  a  5-day  trip  through  Texas,  ac- 
companied by  Secretary  Udall  and  a 
group  of  European  travel  editors.  During 
the  trip,  the  group  took  part  in  the  open- 
ing day  celebrations  of  HemisFalr  1968 
in  San  Antonio,  Another  important  event 
took  place  when  Mrs.  Johnson  conferred 
registered  national  historic  landmark 
status  upon  the  mission  and  presidio  of 
La  Bahia  in  Goliad. 

This  trip  is  just  one  more  example  of 
how  Mrs.  Johnson  has  actively  involved 
herself  in  programs  that  are  important 
for  all  Americans.  Travel  and  tourism  are 
enormous  industries  in  this  age,  both  in 
this  countrj-  and  aroimd  the  world.  Tour- 
ism is  a  vital  element  in  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  .solving  the  problem  by 
her  personal  Involvement  and  example. 
I  Insert  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram: 
Lady  Bikd  Dedicates  Two  Historic  Land- 
marks IN  State 
(By  Marthann  Berry) 
Corpus  Chhisti.— Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson.  In 
the  Last  day  of  a  five-day  swing  through  her 
home  state,  conferred  registered  national  his- 
toric landmark  status  upon  the  Mission  and 
Presidio  of  La  Bahla  In  GoUad  today. 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  travel  Is  a  "major  habit" 
In  .America  and  tourists  not  only  move  to- 
ward the  major  attractions  such  as  Manhat- 
tan, the  Grand  Canyon  or  San  Francisco, 
"but  also  are  seeking  out-of-the-way  places 
to  discover  and  savor.  " 

"La  Bahla  is  such  a  place,"  she  said. 
The  Goliad  Mission  Is  one  of  the  Texas  In- 
dependence landmarks.  It  was  here  that  Col. 
J,.ines  Fannin  and  his  men  were  killed,  and 
It  was  on  the  Mission  Hill  that  the  Mexican 
hero  and  patriot,  Gen.  Ignacio  Zaragoza.  was 
born. 

Mrs.  Johnson  Is  winding  up  a  "Discover 
America  in  Texas  '  tour.  She  is  accompanied 
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by  iO  European  travel  editors  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udail. 

This  is  the  first  of  several  trips  that  the 
first  lady  will  make  this  sprlnR  and  summer. 
Discover  America  is  part  of  the  President's 
program  "See  America  First." 

Following  the  Goliad  ceremony.  Mrs.  John- 
son and  her  group  were  to  drive  to  Gonzales, 
through  the  Texas  wildfiower  country,  lor 
another  brief  ceremony. 

At  nearby  Palmetto  State  Park  the  group 
was  to  be  honored  with  an  old  fashioned 
covered  dish  country  luncheon  before  depart- 
ing for  San  Antonio  where  they  will  board 
planes  to  return  to  Witshington. 

The  group  was  at  I^idre  Island  Monday 
where  Mrs.  Johnson  dedicated  the  isl.md  ai 
a  national  seashore. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  tour  began  with  .a  visit  to 
Fredericksburg— mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
German  writers — then  a  refreshment  stop 
and  short  swing  through  the  LB  J  Ranch. 

The  group  was  in  San  Antonio  for  opening 
day  celebrations  of  HemisFalr  '68.  .Mrs.  John- 
son made  several  dedications  at  the  Hemis- 
Falr opening. 


The  Architect  and  Housing 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
1966  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  carries  the 
most  inclusive  statement  to  date  of  the 
AIA  concerning  the  architect's  responsi- 
bilities In  solving  the  Nation's  acute 
housing  problem. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
architect  and  the  ALA  in  providing  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for 
Americans,  this  article  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues: 

The  Abchitect  and  Housing 

We  are  at  a  time  in  history,  after  200 
years  of  homebuildlng  in  America,  when  all 
involved    now   concur    that    procedures    and 

programs — federal/local,         public  private 

have  not  begin  to  achieve  the  national  hous- 
ing goal  of  providing  a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  ior  every  family. 

The  notion  of  housing  as  a  building  type 
is  a  modern  one  whose  importance  to  society 
is  clearly  manifested  by  widespread  audible 
concern  about  it,  Including  major  govern- 
mental programs.  The  great  ages  of  architec- 
ture as  our  historians  have  recorded  them 
showed  Uttle  evidence  of  the  architect's  pre- 
occupation with  dwelling  places  for  any  but 
the  affluent. 

Today,  the  architect  must  recognize  that 
he  has  an  accelerated  role  to  play  In  the 
housing  Industry:  the  custom-designed 
field  where  he  has  traditionally  been  Involved, 
the  homebuildlng  market  where  he  must 
enlarge  his  areas  of  contribution,  and  gov- 
ernment and  privately  assisted  low-Income 
housing — the  exploding  sector  most  in  need 
of  his  attention. 

In  the  J  ear  ahead,  the  AIA,  working  with 
our  allied  professionals,  the  building  Indus- 
try and  government,  will  critically  review 
>xlstlng  and  proposed  housing  programs  and 
also  will  develop  new  and  expanded  ones 
with  the  aim  of  achieving  our  national  hous- 
ing goal.  The  following  areas  indicate  Issues 
on  which  the  architectural  profession  will 
address  itself  in  the  immediate  future. 

GOVERNMENTS    PARTICIPATION 

It  is  a  well-established  historical  fact  that 
the  housing  segment  of  the  construction  In- 
dustry as  a  major  source  of  ( mployment  is 
closely    related    to    the    economic    liealth    of 
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the  community.  It  bears  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  rebuilding  and  stabilizing  the 
central  city.  It  has  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades heavily  relied  Ujxiu  lederal  proprams  to 
ui.dtrwrlte  or  fund  the  construction  of  low- 
and  moderate-Income  liouslng.  .Such  jiro- 
grams  require  months  of  .stalling,  prepara- 
tion and  .--cheduling  in  order  to  resirond  to 
the  availability  ol  new  funds. 

Tl-.orcfLirc.  the  AI.A  urpcs  that  feder;.!  pro- 
prams  be  administered  m  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  m.-untenancc  of  a  tound  and 
healthy  hou.smg  industry,  which  should  not 
unduly  Ijcar  iho  rcsixinsibility  for  absorbint? 
major  adjustments  in  the  nation's  economic 
climate.  The  withholdinp;  ol  lunds  without 
rctrard  icr  need  in  order  to  control  inllation- 
nry  trends  i.s  just  us  ill-ad\ised  as  to  over- 
imance  more  housing  starts  than  the  proven 
demand  dictates.  During  the  crisis  m  our 
cities,  there  must  be  a  full  utilization  of  the 
major  tool  available  for  renewal  ol  neighbor- 
hoods,  i  e.,   construction   and   rehabilitation. 

The  AIA  recognizes  that  one  function  (.f 
covernment  on  the  federal,  state,  metropoli- 
tan and  municipal  levels  Is  to  encourage  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  strata  of  the  [xjpula- 
tlon.  The  Institute  also  recognizes  the  need 
u,T  government  at  all  levels  to  participate  In 
the  development  of  programs  for  low-Income 
lamilies. 

Low-Income    nou.smg.— The    AIA    tjclieves 

that  the  public  housing  concejit  developed 
during  the  'aos  for  the  displaced  and  the 
ixjverty  stricken  has  proven  unsuitcd  to 
today's  city  problems. 

A  completely  new  solution  must  be  found. 
The  best  long-term  answer  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  unemployable  by  improved  edu- 
cation and  by  overcoming  discrimination. 
However,  as  an  interim  solution,  the  AIA 
believes  that  there  is  currently  no  substitute 
to  government  assistance  for  the  poorest, 
whose  needs  are  for  broad  forms  of  social 
services  which  cannot  be  met  tlirough  tlie 
private  sector  or  other  forms  of  subsidy. 
Furthermore,  community  balance  requires 
public  programs,  preferably  under  local  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  with  assistance 
from  state  and  federal  levels. 

Major  reform  is  imperative  in  government 
procedures  for  housing  relocation  and  re- 
lated compensation  as  imposed  by  large- 
scale  public  works.  Present  inequitable  pro- 
cedures are  a  primary  cause  of  today's  bitter- 
ness and  unrest. 

What  has  been  built  to  date  has  .shown 
that  the  disadvantaged  poor  should  not  be 
isolated  in  housing  Institutions.  We  find 
many  of  the  present  concepts  of  tenancy  to 
be  self-defeating.  We  look  to  a  definition  of 
low-mcome  housing  that  will  encompass  the 
needs  of  a  family  tlirough  good  and  bad  for- 
tune; that  will  not  piuUsh  the  ambitious  by 
eviction;  that  will  allow  certain  forms  of  co- 
operative management  for  those  tenants  who 
choose  to  stay  and  invest  their  funds  ;Uid 
efforts  in  their  home. 

We  see  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  suc- 
cessful government  programs,  a  mandate  lor 
the  creation  of  a  "good"  or  qualitaUve  hous- 
ing environment  rather  liian  that  which  is 
described  as  being  merely  "safe"  or  "sanitary" 
or  "not  of  elaborate  of  extravagant  design  or 
materials." 

Homcownenhip— For  families  of  limited 
income  whose  physical  circumstances  and  lo- 
cation aj-e  favorable,  homeownership  can  be 
an  extremely  desirable  social  goal.  But  this 
alone  cannot  do  the  hoped-for  job  without 
other  improvements  and  reforms  including: 
1 )  an  Increase  In  the  supply  of  houses  for 
sale  in  the  lower-cost  brackets;  2)  the  up- 
grading and  maintenance  of  municipal  fire, 
police  and  sanitary  services,  schools  .-ind 
community  facilities  In  the  urban  areas,  3) 
improved  availability  of  fire,  liability  and 
property  insurance;  4)  a  broadly  applied  fair 
housing  law  that  will  maximize  the  alterna- 
tives by  creating  a  free  and  fluid  market. 

Kent    Svpplements — We    see    rent   supple- 
ments  ;ls   a  legitimate  assist   to  private  in- 
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diistry  and  the  housing  bitalnesa  In  certain 
market  areiia  Such  progranis  can  make  feasi- 
ble the  private  development  f>f  good  housing 
thut  otherwise  would  be  economically  out  of 
reach  of  low-income  families  without  requir- 
ing the  government  to  iniest  in  additional 
public  Housing  Therefore,  the  AIA  recom- 
mends an  Iminedi.ite  and  slgnlDcant  expan- 
sion m  the  philosophy  and  funding  ol  rent 
supplement  programs 

Rehabilitation — The  AIA  recognizes  thnt 
rcidentlal  rehabilitation  provides  a  multl- 
r.icfted  tool  It  enliirges  the  inventory  of  go<xl 
housing  by  putting  back  neglected  and  aban- 
doned  unlta  on  the  mr.rket  It  helps  to  pre- 
serve both  the  character  of  existing  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  architecture  of  earlier 
periods  To  be  effective,  we  feel  the  upper 
llmita  on  'hese  progriims  should  be  rulscd 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market  For  a 
more  widely  effective  effort  In  our  cities,  we 
see  the  need  for  rehabilitation  programs  out- 
side    of   limited    "target   areas 

State.  Ucttopolitav  and  Municipal  Goi- 
e:nrjnnt  Hie  AIA  notes  that  some  of  the 
foregoing  prLigr.ims  cm  also  become  the 
function  of  local  governments.  However,  ehere 
are  certain  goals  which  .ire  specifically  non- 
lederal  in  nature  They  include  reform  of 
taxation  aiitt  Jnnd  uae  policies  so  as  to  pro- 
vide incentives  that  1 1  encourage  rehabili- 
tation and  maintenance  of  housing  and 
neighborhoods,  and  2i  would  create  balanced 
communities  which  integrate  housing  with 
commercial,  e<l\icat!on«l  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities m  vl.ibl«  urban   KA.atlons 

RESE\RCH     *ND    TECHNOLOCY 

The  AIA  recognues  that  one  way  t  J  pro- 
vide more  and  better  housing  is  to  produce 
It  for  Ifss  money  American  industry  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  to  respond  quick- 
ly m  other  research  areas,  and  if  given  the 
necessary  impetus  through  private  public 
coordination  and  funding,  can  also  'respond 
to  advanced  housing  technology — and  in  a 
very   short   period   of    time 

Housing  technology  refers  to  a  broad  defi- 
nition of  research  including  demonstrations 
and  experiments  in  new  approaches  to  the 
living  environment  This  should  encompiss 
experiments  m  new  towns,  new  towns-ln- 
towns  and  adv.uiced  planning  techniques  for 
existing  cities  involving  all  of  Its  compo- 
nents the  central  city,  its  suburbia  and  Its 
rural  surroundl!ij;s  New  ,\pproaches  and  sys- 
tems must  be  developed  concurretitly  with 
government-owned   and    -operated   housings 

The  needs  of  human  beings  must  be  bet- 
ter understood.  Research  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  social  scientists  should  be  In- 
stituted to  provide  a  better  understanding  >f 
the  anonymous  dwellers  needs  Existing  .ind 
subsequent  housing  must  be  visited  and  re- 
evaluated i«.i  That  their  occupants  experience 
will  giitde  future  planning. 

Efforts  must  be  made  In  conjunction  with 
the  labor  force  and  the  btitlding  trades  In 
advancing  research  and  technology,  and 
ways  must  be  developed  to  allow  existing 
rodes  to  recognize  experimentation  in  build- 
ing design  and  construction  in  order  to  be 
.ible   to  evaluate  new  Ideas  effectively. 

Housing  construction  technology  must  be 
.idvanced  through  research  for  new  Ideas. 
ih"  further  development  of  existing  tech- 
nology and  transier  of  the  rxperience  of 
other  industries  such  as  electronics,  aero- 
space, automotive,  shipbuilding,  etc  ;  and 
through  acceleration  of  Industrialized  hous- 
ing exemplified  by  the  prefabrlcatlon  and 
mobile  home  mdtistrles, 

ASSISTANCE    PROORAMS 

Professional  design  services  must  he  made 
.iwiilable  to  all  in  our  society  The  AIA  sup- 
ports community  assistance  programs  which 
utilize  the  capabilities  that  our  profession 
I  an  offer 

We  ret'.'gni/e  "ur  moral  responsibility  to 
develop  and  sponsor  progntms  that  wotild 
provide  professional  assistance  in  producing 
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new  and  rehabilitated  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods where  otherwise  such  help  would 
not  be  avallaWe  However,  the  AIA  seeks 
creation  and  Implementation  of  programs 
and  legislation  that  would  provide  tlnanclal 
assistance  to  housing  development  organi- 
zations and  sponsors,  enabling  accomplish- 
ment of  the  initial  planning  of  needed  hous- 
ing by  nnn-protlt  groups  which  are  not 
llnanclalty  equipped  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
professional  services  prior  ta  final  commlt- 
ni^nt  To  further  heighten  the  new  sense  of 
■  .--ocial  obllgAtlnn"  of  the  private  sector,  a 
(iilr  profit  must  be  Inc  )rporated  In  any  pro- 
gr.iin.  new  ur  old  Our  economy  Is  based  on 
the  profit  motive,  and  any  sense  of  altruism 
will  be  enhAnc^d  It  a  reiXRunable  reward  Is 
aialt.ible 

1I»:S1(.N    >C>R    HtJMAIi'     NEFDS 

At<l,'tccts,  in  earning  a  leadership  role  in 
tr.oi^hiUng  the  needs  of  people  for  shelter 
into  phvfiral  forms,  must  become  Involved  In 
I  hi"  governmental  functions  of  pr<->gramming 
..ud  poUcymnklnR  which  result  in  the  physl- 
1  .tl  housing  product.  Today's  decision  mak- 
ers often  arc  unaware  of  the  consequences  of 
their  actions,  iind  without  meaningful  par- 
ticipation by  arcliltects,  sufflc.ent  emphasis 
is  iiJt  plnrca  on  the  important  relationship 
of  physical  eniironmcnt  to  human  well- 
being 

Architects  have  a  contribution  to  make 
and  mtist  accept  both  a  professional  and 
1  public  responsibility  in  the  review  of  hous- 
ing proposals  and  programs  Arbitrary  codes 
and  restrictive  requirements  must  be  re- 
placed by  professionals  making  evaluations 
on  the  basis  of  human  needs. 

"Well-designed  :nui:ic;pal  structures  such 
as  hcvspu.ils.  libraries  and  even  schools  are 
often  available  to  the  underprivileged,  but 
when  they  go  home  they  t>esl  look  at  their 
television  ^ets  in  the  dark  '  Jack  C  Cohen, 
AIA 

I  .'.ense  that  housing  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  itcpclilld  to  the  profession,  but  hope- 
fully we  architects  are  beginning  to  recognize 
our  responsibilities  toward  assuming  our 
proper  role 

Housing  is  the  most  tangible  physical  as- 
pect in  The  lives  of  those  individuals  caught 
in  the  urban  crisis.  Well-designed  municipal 
structures  =.uch  .is  hospitals,  libraries  and 
even  schools  are  often  available  to  the  under- 
privileged, but  when  they  go  home  they  best 
look  at  their  television  sets  In  the  dark. 

We  of  the  architectural  profession  have  all 
tOLi  frequently  made  ourselves  think  and  act 
as  technicians,  with  too  much  regard  for 
building  codes,  governmental  regulations. 
Trolling  policies  and,  yes.  fees,  nnd  have  not 
concerned  ourselves  with  the  conceptual  and 
jihllosophlcal  design    .bjectlves 

We  are  fortunate  tliat  both  our  profes- 
sional leadership  .ind  a  great  number  of 
individual  .MA  members  have  become  .iware 
of  the  .irchitects'  isolation  from  housing 
matters  and  are  attempting  to  do  something 
about  It  More  and  more  practitioners  are 
participating  In  corrununlty  .ictlon  groups. 
And  so  we  are  presented  with  a  direct  op- 
portunity to  establish  dialogue  with  the 
poorly  housed.  In  new  and  dynamic  ways. 
There  are  attempts  in  some  parts  of  the 
nation  to  promote  an  excliange  between  the 
building  industry  and   the  profession. 

The  .^lA  In  the  post  has  approached  the 
subject  without  a  comprefiensive  view  of  the 
social  impacts  involved  in  the  process  of 
providing  housing  for  all, 

Now,  In  this  year  or  catsclysmatlc  change 
and  '.Tl'l?,  It  IS  imperative  that  .architects 
fulfill  their  role  as  the  shapers  of  .in  excellent 
en-,  ironment    foi   :ill   cltt/ens. 

Our  contribution  to  the  urban  dilemma 
muAt  be  felt  now — next  year  will  be  too 
late. 

■  A  whole  new  breed  of  architects  could 
develop  if  low-co«t  houmng  becomes.  :ui  it 
must.  A  Urge-Acaie  enterprise  -  Jchome  P 
Cavanacr, 
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There  are  never  enough  pood  houses  to  go 
around.  That  Is  one  of  our  nation's  recur- 
ring domestic   dilemmas 

In  these  days  of  mounting  [jrospcrlty.  the 
housing  situation  has  become  almost  In- 
t^ilerable  And  we  seem  to  be  running  out  of 
answers 

Cijvernnient  really  did  not  become  In- 
volved extensively  in  housing  until  the  late 
lySOe  Its  goals  may  have  seemed  Impressive, 
but  results  have  been  rather  limited. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  been  underbuild- 
ing for  years  For  example  in  eight  years  the 
metropolitan  Detroit  area  r-ilned  nearly  700  - 
0()0  people  •■  It  less  than  160,000  nddltlon.il 
housing  •  ./ills 

T'vse  figures  do  not  rcfloct  the  number  of 
ur.iA  that  have  become  old,  substandard 
and  uninhabitable  The  reality  of  the  statis- 
tics hits  h.irdest  among  the  lower-income 
1,'roups  whose  tnrnlngs  only  recently  have 
been  sensed  and  surveyed 

I  hese  are  the  people  who  get  the  old 
h  >t;3lng  us  It  Is  "filtered  down"  (abandoned, 
tl.icirded,  land  contracted,  leased,  subleased 
i-nd  soldi  to  them  from  those  whose  cco- 
)i  tnlc  conditions  Improve  Yet  even  this 
hliered-down  housing  is  becoming  difficult 
to  i>bta!n  In  many  urban  area  markets 

I  he  problem  of  obtaining  housing,  whether 
I  IJ  or  new,  is  getting  v^•orse  .As  new  con- 
struction lags,  the  availability  of  older 
hof.slng  lessens  even  more  The  effect  on 
the  already  ill-housed  virban  poor  Is  stagger- 
ing. 

Low-rent  or  public  housing  has,  only  in  .t 
limited  w.iy,  come  to  grips  with  this  aspect 
of  the  problem.  In  30  years,  fewer  than  640.- 
1)00  units  of  public  housing  have  been  built 
nationally.  Current  estlm.itcs  show  that  the 
low-income  popul,itlon  easily  outnumbers 
this  supply  category  by  more  than  50  to   l. 

Except  for  wartime  demands  In  the  1940s, 
the  housing  supply  did  not  appear  too  un- 
cirt'iln  in  Detroit  until  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

There  are  three  major  factors  involved  in 
the  recent  tightening  of  the  city's  housing 
supply  which  seem  to  have  relevance  na- 
tionally as  well.  They  are: 

1,  A  steady  decline  In  new  housing  from 
43,000  In  1954  to  less  than  16,000  in  1961, 
followed  by  only  a  slight  surge  back  to  29,000 
durlni  1967, 

■2  Necessary  clearance  for  freeway  con- 
struction .ind,  to  a  lesser  extent,  slum  clear- 
;  lice  through  urban  renewal. 

.1.  The  inevitable  aging  and  deterioration 
of  older  housing,  making  many  more  uniLs 
le.=s  habitable  every  year. 

The  ttsk  of  bringing  housing  supply  in 
line  with  demand  and  need  is  going  to  be  .i 
most  formidable  urban  challenge  for  .some 
time  It  can  be  a  futile  one  if  present  trends 
m  the  housing  construction  industry  pre- 
vail 

One  way  to  Increase  the  housing  .supply  Is 
by  developing  and  Implementing  cost- 
cytting.  time-  and  labor-saving  methods  of 
construction  on  a  large  scale.  This,  to  most 
people  in  the  business,  means  cheap  housing. 
But  It  need  not  be. 

L.itely.  many  of  our  local  officials  have 
even  concluded  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
iUB  low-cost  housing  But  if  the  need  is  to  be 
met  there  must  be  more  low-cost  housing 
constructed,  and  not  Just  at  the  current  ex- 
perimental and  piecemeal  rate.  Hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  units  must  be  built  .md  made 
available  now  or  in  the  next  lew  years. 

This  will  require  a  reordering  of  national 
priorities  on  the  part  of  government,  com- 
bined with  .1  more  complete  and  ;ictual  com- 
mitment from  business,  particularly  the  leal 
estate  inv^'fitment  and  building  firms. 

Ill  all  of  these  matters,  the  .irchltecl  h.is 
an  essential  role.  Esthetically  and  profes- 
sionally, there  is  much  to  be  achieved.  It 
takes  much  more  than  award-winning  de- 
signs to  make  low-cost  housing  desirable  and 
livable. 

Prefabricated  housing  and  packaged  unit 
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construction  are  popular  methods  now  used 
on  a  limited  scale  in  many  cities. 

Locally,  our  Metropolitan  Detroit  Citizens 
Development  Authority  (MDCDA)  is  spon- 
,'oring  a  demonstration  project  in  which  one- 
to  lour-bedroom  housing  units  will  be  con- 
itructed  at  a  cost  of  $10  a  square  foot.  This 
IS  nearly  three  times  less  expensive  than 
.^-evtral  low-rent  apartment  buildings  for  the 
elderly,  now  delayed  because  of  high  bids. 

These  MDCDA-sponsored  homes  will  be 
buili  in  grouping!,  of  eight  units  or  less.  Each 
will  include  a  living  room,  dining  room  and 
furnished  kitchen.  The  rent,  without  any 
li'deral  supplementation,  will  range  from  $90 
to  $115  a  month. 

It  has  been  a  long,  long  time  since  any 
housing  units  have  been  built  at  $10  a  square 
foot  111  Detroit.  Not  even  the  high-rise  effi- 
ciency apartments,  still  being  planned  and 
constructed  here,  can  come  near  this  low- 
cost  figure. 

This  newest  attempt  at  low-cost  construc- 
tion in  Detroit  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest  and  attention.  If  it  succeeds,  the 
MDCDA  will  go  ahead  with  similar  projects 
on  urban  renewal  land,  particularly  In  the 
city's  model  neighborhood  area  where  a  va- 
riety of  rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  pro- 
grams are  being  planned  by  the  residents. 

As  projects  such  as  this  become  more  com- 
monplace, demand  for  innovative  architec- 
tural assistance  will  increase. 

A  whole  new  breed  of  architects  could  de- 
velop If  low-cost  housing  becomes,  as  it  must, 
ii  large-scale  enterprise.  These  architects  will 
have  to  be  dedicated  professionals  who  can 
imagine,  compute,  design,  prod  and  persuade 
In  helping  to  produce  decent,  livable  hous- 
ing lor  every  family. 

The  role  of  the  architect  is  clear.  To  give 
him  less  than  full  attention  and  support 
would  detract  from  the  urgency  of  the  task. 
There  simply  must  be  more  good  housing  to 
go  around, 

"Most  lu-chitects  today  shy  away  from  the 
increasingly  complex  problems  of  providing 
better  housing  and  a  better  living  environ- 
ment for  everyone  "-James  San  Jule, 

The  position  of  the  architect  related  to 
housing  hae  always  been  a  curious  and  dis- 
turbing one  in  the  United  States:  At  no  time 
in  our  history  has  had  more  than  a  periph- 
eral influence  for  the  better  on  the  design 
or  quality  of  the  housing  and  the  communi- 
ties in  which  most  Americans  have  lived. 

Despite  the  showcase  homes,  apartment 
structiu-es  and  new  community  plans  which 
appear  in  iirchitectural  publications,  this 
condition  is  almost  .as  true  today  as  it  was 
100  years  ago.  Of  the  nearly  34  million  hous- 
ing units  built  In  hundreds  of  communities 
.since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  only  a  rela- 
tively few  have  been  designed  or  influenced 
by  architects. 

Across  the  nation,  architects  talk  freely, 
and  sometimes  bitterly,  iibout  the  reasons  for 
their  l.-vck  of  involvement  WTth  the  design  of 
housing:  'There's  not  enough  money  in  it." 
"It  t.ikes  too  much  time  "  "Franklv,  we  don't 
knov^-  how  to  work  with  the  builders." 

Except  lor  philosophical  discussions  over 
cocktails  or  at  professional  gatherings,  and 
the  occivsional  design  of  a  luxury  house  or 
.1  mult:f.imlly  structure,  most  .irchitects  to- 
day shy  away  from  the  increasingly  complex 
problems  ol  providing  better  housing  and  a 
better  Iivinc  environment  lor  everyone.  And 
It  h;is  always  Ijcen  so. 

This  IS  a  sad  .ind  wasteful  .situation,  and 
one  for  which  builders  of  housing,  financing 
institutions,  government  at  all  levels  and 
schix)ls.  a.s  well  as  architects,  must  share  the 
blame. 

It  IS  s.\d  because  of  an  ever-increasing 
frustration  and  cynicism  on  the  part  of  arch- 
itects who  believe  'here  is  little  or  nothing 
they  can  do  about  the  conditions  of  housing. 
It  IS  wasteful  l>ecause.  with  only  a  few  minor 
exceptions,  the  .^^kills.  knowledge,  profession- 
alism iind  intellectuality  of  architects  are 
today  so  little  reriected  in  the  quaUty  of  hous- 
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Ing  design  and  In  the  creation  of  communi- 
ties. 

The  tremendous  new  need  for  housing  In 
the  years  ahead,  and  its  Influence  on  our  liv- 
ing environment,  demands  a  historic  change 
in  the  relationship  of  the  architect  to  this 
building  type.  All  who  are  now  Involved  with 
housing,  and  all  who  are  concerned  about 
housing,  must  share  in  bringing  about  that 
change. 

One  practical  starting  jjolnt  should  cer- 
tainly be  the  creation  of  a  better  undersumd- 
Ing  and  a  closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween architects  and  builders,  not  only  m  the 
design  and  production  of  the  housing  and 
the  communities  which  are  po,ssible  today 
but  also  in  the  development  of  new  lorms 
and  in  the  broader  ,soci;U,  economic  and  po- 
litical considerations  which  are  already 
urgent. 

Much  of  today's  narrov*-  thinking  on  the 
part  of  both  architects  and  builders  must  be 
put  aside  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  Both 
have  much  to  gain  economically  and  psycho- 
logically by  bridging  the  gulf  which  now 
separates  most  of  them. 

Impxjrtant  business  needs  in  the  liousing 
Industry  today  can  provide  .some  of  the 
structural  materials  for  that  bridge.  To  cite 
four: 

Most  builders  know  they  need  a  better 
product  to  sell  in  an  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated and  demanding  market  Builder-archi- 
tect teams  can  create  that  better  market. 
Most  builders  know  they  need  new  tech- 
nology to  drive  down  construction  costs  and 
to  help  solve  the  growing  shortage  of  con- 
struction manpower.  Builder-architect  co- 
operation can  help  create  that  new  tech- 
nology. 

Most  builders  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
housing  for  low-  and  middle-Income  families 
and  of  its  business  potential.  Builders  and 
architects,  working  together,  can  help  de- 
velop  methods   to   meet   this   need. 

Most  builders  know  the  need  to  modernize 
antiquated  building  codes  and  zoning  and 
land  use  policies.  Cooperation  between 
builders  and  architects  on  various  govern- 
ment levels  would  lielp  make  more  rational  a 
situation  which  now  hinders  progress  in 
housing  and  environmental  design  and  in  ^ 
building  technology. 

More  and  better  housing  will  be  j  reduced, 
and  architects  and  builders  alike  will  profit 
from  such  cooperative  efforts  to  face  these 
business  needs.  And  architects  for  the  first 
time  will  enter  the  mainstream  of  our  na- 
tion's housing. 

Overriding  all  is  the  unique  contribution 
that  architects  can  make  to  the  American 
people  in  their  present  and  urgent  search  for 
a  better  living  environment  ;ind  lor  a  higher 
quality  of  life.  This  search  takes  many  forms. 
but  certainly  a  most  Important  one  is  a  deep- 
felt  urge  to  satisfy  emotional  and  psycho- 
logical needs  in  housing.  The  architect  by 
his  training,  and  by  his  intellectual  decision 
to  be  such  a  professional,  has  the  most  cru- 
cial part  of  all  to  play  in  making  certain 
that  this  part  of  the  search  is  successful, 

'There  is  no  single  housing  design  lormula 
which  win  meet  all  social  needs" — Ralph 
Warburtok,  AIA. 

The  national  housing  design  objective — 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  number  of  :ip- 
propriate  dweUings  in  j;ood  community  en- 
vironments— has  not  been  met. 

Though  current  efforts  compn.se  in  dollar 
volume  over  30  percent  ol  all  physical  de- 
velopment activity,  they  do  not  yet  include 
realistic  participation  by  .irchitects,  ,sociolo- 
gists,  industrialists  and  others  whose  .skills 
must  increasingly  be  brought  to  bear  on 
housing  goals.  Design  services  are  vitally 
needed  if  the  national  level  of  the  environ- 
ment for  man  is  to  be  elevated. 

We  are  developing  .annually  over  400 
square  miles  of  land  with  about  l'^  million 
housing  units.  While  adding  to  our  existing 
stock  of  about  65  million  units,  this  degree 
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of  iiroduction  barely  j.rovidc.s  for  our  ex- 
liiindlng  iHipulaUon  and  largely  igiiores  re- 
placement needs  Forty  percent  of  the  iiii- 
tion's  families  are  frequently  torccd  into  dl- 
hipulated  dwellings  Ix-cause  little  is  offered 
at  a  pnce  they  can  afford. 

At  the  same  time  m  other  countries,  re- 
cftit  estimates  show  that  houKing  is  being 
built  lor  Its  htile  ;is  one-third  of  nur  ro-sts, 
though  torelgn  space  standards  are  ult«n 
much  lower  than  ours,  to  be  sure 

In  .some  ;rreas.  loreign  jiroductivity  is  as 
hiS-'h  a.s  cosUs  are  low  The  ,Soviet  Union,  for 
i-.xample.  is  currently  building  housing  lor  :ill 
.■isiJicts  ol  lUs  popul.iiion  at  the  rate  oi  :J 
million  unit..s  per  year — t>ver  twice  the  rat^  ol 
our  ijroduction  ,ind  the  construction  quality 
of  iliLs  housiim  is  rising  rapidly. 

Iteview  .ind  improvement  of  our  nauoiial 
hou.sing  effort  is  overdue  Those  observers 
concerned  with  (ivahtatuc  matters  insist 
upon  the  need  lor  more  research  leedback 
k-ading  to  a  .significant  rehnement  of  f.imily 
and  .s(x;ietal  benehts  Exfxjnents  of  quantita- 
tive indices  would  like  U)  see  more  housing 
scheduled  to  meet  defined  needs,  cf)sts  re- 
fined systematically  and  the  delivery  time 
shortened.  Both  design  concerns  are  ;m)jor- 
t»nt 

There  is  no  single  housing  design  formula 
which  will  meet  all  social  needs  Ix<w  family 
incomes  may  lead  to  the  likehhood  of  over- 
crowding: Social  cont-act  can  become  u>o 
f.acUe,  and  .sin:>nB  architectural  means  to  de- 
velop a  measure  of  individual  privacy  are  re- 
quired. 

Also,  while  the  small  percentage  of  upper- 
Income  families  can  achieve  the  freedoms  of 
choice  and  individuality  in  many  ways,  the 
large  group  of  lower-income  households  linds 
that  these  vital  expressions  are  more  directly 
linked  to  their  dwellings  Thus  they  see  the 
design  of  their  homes  as  very  Important. 

New  forms  ol  llexlble  administration  ar- 
rangements are  emerging  which  may  Involve 
many  types  of  tenure  including  public  hous- 
ing, leasing,  cooperatives,  condominiums  and 
conventional  ownership.  Innovative  construc- 
tion methods  ran  also  play  a  role  when  sweat 
equity  by  future  residents  Is  involved.  These 
directions  are  opening  up  new  areas  for  Imag- 
inative   jilanning,    design    and    construction. 

One  significant  way  <jf  upgrading  quality 
aspects,  saving  construction  time  and  re- 
ducing costs  can  involve  industrial  produc- 
tion techniques.  On  the  design  agenda  for 
over  30  years,  the  development  of  ina.ss-pro- 
duced  and  mass-erected  modu'cs  imultlroom 
units),  components  i  baths,  kitchens)  and 
elements  (posts,  beams,  iianolsi — and  com- 
binations of  these — is  beginning  to  accel- 
erate 

Over  40  percent  of  all  multi-family  lious- 
ing  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  is 
built  using  industrialized  systems  tech- 
niques Under  HUD  sponsorship,  several  re- 
fined alternatives  are  being  explored  through 
construction,  some  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Lands  for  Critical  Urban  Needs  effort 

In  iiddition  to  developing  new  materials 
and  methods,  the  action  oi  design  profession- 
als in  identifying  and  resisting  artificial  con- 
straints to  the  use  of  new  technology  can 
complement  several  federal  activities.  Suc- 
cess in  this  area  will  contribute  to  enlargmc 
liesign  capacity  and  reducing  costs  so  that  the 
needs  of  millions  lor  well-desipncd  Mandard 
housing  can  be  fulfilled, 

A  strong  urban  ticsiiin  j;lan  for  the  entire 
neighborhood  ran  wisely  embrace  many  pub- 
lic and  private  construction  activiiies.  One 
of  these  m  an  existing  community  sparked 
by  the  .Model  Cities  program  will  increasincly 
be  rehabilitation.  There  are  over  :15  million 
housing  units  ■  .ver  liS  years  old.  :;nd  many 
now  are  capable  of  significant  rel  r.rbishment. 
Efforts  t'-/  meet  broad  liousmg  development 
goals  are  '  eing  undertaken  more  and  more 
through  the  cooperative  sponsorship  etlort.s 
of  government  and  private  enterprLse,  When 
optimally  structured,  a  client  team  can  over- 
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come  nrianj  ob«t«cle«  to  progress  and  un- 
>:-ish  n«w  ippnrtunltlfa  Tir  the  design  team 
t.>  eipiore  Ci-»>rdlnated  convmlt-ment  lo 
(If^ign  and  build  better  ind  faster  U  vital 

This  ciwnmltment  can  help  achieve  the 
.'  krtis  ■){  pruvldlru?  *  decent  home  and  sult- 
ible  living  environment  for  every  American 
;  uniiy  To  meet  thu  goal  President  John- 
son :ui«  prop<'sed  huUdlng  300  0(X)  i.ew  hous- 
ing units  next  year  for  low-  and  mtddle- 
Inome  families — three  times  more  than  last 
year  This  campaign  would  Intensify  until 
It  prixluced  8  mil;!,  n  low-  und  middle- Income 
units  over  a  10-year  jierlod — 11  times  our 
performance  :ii  the  prrvl-ius  decade 

Architects  are  'ri ileal  to  the  success  of  this 
effort  To  the  degree  that  :>rofessIonals  en- 
gage in  It  aggressively,  bring  with  them  all 
the  necessary  related  skills,  and  actively  co- 
operate with  public  and  private  groups  wlU 
the  (luality  if  the  environment  be  raised 
TlU.s  IS  iiur  responsibility,  ;ind  we  must  per- 
r  >nn 

The  architect  must  act  with  a  new  bold- 
ness and  a  depth  of  creativity  not  evident  In 
the  recent  past     -Wii-lum  L    Rapsky 

n.e  liouslng  and  community  Jevelopment 
prr>grajn«  ft  the  United  States  have  evolved 
into  a  comerehenslve  etT  >rt  .limed  at  react- 
ing to  the  ti)tal  cycle  if  urban  changes — 
growth,  maturity,  decline,  decay 

Hie  loini*  of  activity  h.is  shifted  from  the 
individual  housing  site  In  the  19308  to  the 
urban  renewals  project  area  In  the  19509  to 
tJie  total  community  in  the  106Os  .ind  likely 
t-o  the  metrr.poUtan  area  ..;id  the  region  by 
the  I'itlOa. 

N.ir  can  'he  iftt!''n:il  effort  to  rebuild 
urban  areas  he  measured  solely  In  physical 
terms.  We  are  increasingly  concerned  alwut 
Ijuildlng  the  kind  of  urban  structure  that 
will  recognize  the  social  needs  of  every  facet 
(>f  nir  ;x)pu;allun  and  extend  opportunities 
for  everyone  to  participate  in  the  fulness  of 
American  life  The  emergence  of  the  low- 
Income  and  mlnr>rlty  fimliv  us  a  full  part- 
ner In  the  American  society  requires  a 
special  sensitivity  to  his  needs  and  aspira- 
tions. 

'riie  >cope  .ind  complexity  of  rebuilding 
\irban  -Vnerlca  presents  <.peclal  challenges 
to  the  architect  He  occupies  a  responsible. 
If  not  the  pivotal  role  In  determining  wheth- 
er .IS  a  nation  i>nd  as  a  society  we  will  meas- 
ure up  to  producing  quality  and  relevance 
in  "he  rebuilOlng     f  our  urban  areas. 

If  he  is  to  till  this  role  the  architect  must 
act  with  a  new  boldness  and  a  depth  of 
creatu-lty  not  evident  In  the  recent  paot  He 
must  get  to  the  heart  of  understanding  the 
best  of  our  urban  society  and  then  translate 
it  Into  a  viable  environment- not  .in  easy 
task. 

Architects,  like  all  of  us  who  are  involved 
m  todays  urban  world,  are  searching  for 
relevance — both  as  individuals  rind  as  pro- 
fessionals But  It  13  pixrtlcuurlv  imp<;>riant 
for  the  architect  who  in  his  best  tradition. 
ifl  not  Just  a  draftsman  who  executes  plans 
but  an  interpreter  of  his  times  who  works 
with  ideas  and  creates  new  lorms 

This  struggle  to  understand  and  to  be 
relevant  is  beginning  now  I  understand,  in 
the  schools  of  architecture  where  stiudents 
are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of 
building  architectural  monuments  I  am  told 
that  today  s  student  has  an  acute  social 
conscience  related  to  the  problems  of  urban 
life  ivnd  that  he  is  otten  active  m  p<jlitical 
aiT.urs. 

This  is  certainly  a  healthy  sign  since  It 
retlects  the  student  s  interest  in  understand- 
ing the  important  issues  of  society  in  which 
he  must  live  and  v^vTk.  Yet  his  Involvement 
only  starts  here  His  true  role  Is  to  imuse 
his  knowledge  and  concern  about  urban  Is- 
sues into  the  substantive  work  t'f  his  profes- 
sion 

The  substance  of  architecture  In  today's 
urban  world  is  related  to  the  entire  fabric 
o(   the  city  and  to  the  total  living  environ- 
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ment  The  architect  must  be  concerned  with 
air  and  water  pollution  and  the  abraslveness 
of  noise  He  must  undemtand  the  desires  of 
urban  man  lo  retain  individual  identity  and 
privacy  in  an  i'n<'roachlng  world  and  to  live 
with  some  !>en8e  of  the  changing  heasons 
The  techniques  and  materials  available  to 
assist  !ilm  in  this  attempt  to  relate  his  art 
to  tlie  contemporary  world  are  fortunately 
expatiillng 

Yet  In  adjusting  his  sigh's  to  the  needs 
of  the  times  the  architect  possibly  has  no 
better  resource  than  that  of  the  tradition 
which  has  produced  great  architecture  In  the 
paiit  It  13  characterized  by  three  Ijaslc  ele- 
ments boldness,  relevance  and  creativity 
Tlie  times  call  for  greatness  and  great  archi- 
tects 

'Here  U  another  opportunity  for  archi- 
tects lo  Join  with  others  in  designing  stand- 
ards that  are  politically  feasible  and  for 
whicli     subsidies     are     practicable  "  —  Joh.s 

S^•.^BKMAN 

T.i  the  I'UtAlde  world,  the  I'nlted  Stales 
U  an  alBuent  society  with  all  the  material 
possessions  one  would  ever  want  or  hope  to 
have  Unfortunately,  this  rosy  Uew  Is  only 
partially  true 

It  13  not  true  for  the  millions  of  poor  f;un- 
lUes  living  In  city  or  rural  slums  Nor  Is  it 
true  for  a  large  number  of  middle-class  1am- 
llies  who  may  have  .s.ife  and  sanluiry  shelter 
but  who  live  in  iin  environment  seriously  de- 
tlclent  In  the  lunenitlea  that  .ire  necessary 
to  help  them  enjoy  a  full  and  fruitful  life 

The  national  liousing  policy  refers  not 
only  to  a  goal  of  decent  housing  but  to  a 
"suitable  living  environment"  for  every 
.American  family  The  architect  often  car- 
ries the  responsibility  for  giving  meaning  to 
these  words 

.\s  time  goes  on.  the  words  will  probably 
remain  unchanged  but  their  interpretation 
will  change  as  our  society  progresses  and  as 
we  learn  how  to  build  an  environment  more 
suitable  to  man's  aspirations  for  a  satisfac- 
tory life  The  nation's  architects  and  urban 
planners  should  be  in  the  forefront  in  the 
development  of  the  latest  designs  to  carry 
out  the  iiatlonal  housing  goal  concept 

We  have  t)een  providing  financial  .i.ssist- 
ance  for  over  to  years  to  ;ix;al  communities 
to  help  get  rid  of  slums  and  lo  provide  de- 
cent shelter  for  its  poor.  In  the  process,  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  The  governments 
first  effort  through  [lublic  housing  was 
strictly  a  brick  and  mortar  Job  undertaken 
with  the  notion  that  all  the  poor  needed  was 
a  roof  over  their  heads. 

ITie  public  housing  effort  was  replaced  by 
slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  ef- 
fort authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
This  was  broadered  m  1954  ti5  the  urban  re- 
newal concept  which  visualized  a  total  as- 
sault on  all  housing  deflciencies  through 
sluni  clearance,  rehabllitauon  or  couservfe- 
uon  Great  strides  were  made  to  clear  out 
and  rebuild  .some  "f  the  poorest  areas  of  the 
cities,  but  the  pr>gram  ran  into  serious  dif- 
ncuity  because  of  its  concentration  on  real 
estate  objectives  and  not  on  dislocated  resi- 
dents. 

The  next  major  shift  m  the  US  city  re- 
building Job  was  the  IntroducUon  of  the 
Model  Cities  iX)ncept  whereby  federal  funds 
would  help  rebuild  entire  areas  of  the  cities 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  including  the 
upgrading  of  its  residents  and  its  social  In- 
stitutions. 

The  program  Is  basically  sound  and  a  nat- 
ural and  necessary  answer  to  the  varied  and 
interlocking  problems  present  in  certain 
areas  of  the  nation  s  cities.  Of  course,  until 
we  have  demonstrated  success  m  this  effort, 
we  will  have  to  proceed  on  faith  that  it  will 
work  and  that  the  whole  Job  can  be  done 
If  the  proper  effort  Is  made  at  local  and  na- 
tional levels 

The  one  big  missing  link  to  make  Model 
Ciuea  successful  Is  effective  rehabilitation. 
A  reasonably  good  financial  .usslstanc*  pro- 
gr.un   has   been  developed   lo   help   the   resi- 
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dents  meet  the  monthly  charges  In  this  con- 
nection, but  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  In  developing  a  satisfactory  and  effec- 
tive technique  for  the  physical  work  involved 
in  carrying  out  rehabilitation  on  a  large 
bcale 

Until  a  method  for  rehabilitation.  Involv- 
ing mass  acquisition  and  volume  production 
can  be  developed.  I  believe  that  the  Model 
Cities  program  will  fall  far  short  of  Its  ob- 
Jecuvee  This  should  not  be  allowed  to  hap- 
pen, and  I  ^im  confident  that  once  private 
industrv.  including  architects,  recognizes  the 
Unp.>rt,ince  of  this  jiroblem.  It  will  meet  the 
challenge  and  Join  government  in  resolv- 
ing It 

Parallel  to  the  program  to  clear  up  slums 
and  rebuild  clues,  the  lederal  go\enuneiit 
liiis  Ijeen  iicUvely  engaged  In  helping  Amer- 
ican lamllies  get  decent  housing  by  helping 
them  finance  homes  and  apartments.  'ITie 
tir^t  .md  by  fir  the  most  pnxluctlve  has  been 
the  Federal  Home  L,t).in  Uank  System  Involv- 
ing principally  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
claUons.  \t  the  present  time,  such  associa- 
tions have  $122  billion  of  outst-indlng  mort- 
gage loans,  or  about  44  percent  of  tot.il  resi- 
dent i.il  debt 

If  the  svstem  can  be  kept  confined  jiri- 
marily  to  mortgage  lending.  It  has  the  poten- 
tial lor  tlnancing  well  over  50  percent  of  .ill 
new  housing  built  Vnfortunately.  In  recent 
years  the  associations  have  l>een  serving  pri- 
marily upper  middle-income  groups,  with  lit- 
tle effort  being  made  to  direct  their  lending 
activities  to  the  area  i^f  greatest  need:  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  groups  In  tne 
cities. 

Recently,  the  Industry  has  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  involve  Itself  In  Inncr-clty 
housing  problems.  The  dct.ills  liave  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  but  I  li)ok  lorward  to  a 
slpnlrtcant  breakthrough  once  the  giant  lend- 
ing industry  becomes  eHectlve  in  this  area 
of  greatest   need 

1  he  Federal  H(juslne  Administration,  the 
Veterans  .Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  .Administration,  through  their  mort- 
gage insurance  programs,  in  combination 
with  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asstxrla- 
Tlon  t.ave  pnvlded  the  t'reate.st  asslsUince  to 
enable  families  of  moderate  Income  obt.iin 
decent  lnjusinc 

In  recent  vears,  however  these  procrams 
have  been  unresponsive  to  the  housing  needs 
'  f  'he  :ow-  ind  moderate-Income  families 
Various  financial  aids  have  been  developed 
starting  in  1961  lo  provide  a  subsidy  to  bring 
down  the  cost  to  the  level  these  f.imilles  can 
afford  The221idH3l  l>elow-market  program 
and  the  rent  supplement  program  were  de- 
signed for  this  purpose  tnd  are  currently 
being  used  for  rental  housing 

Last  year  a  new  interest-subsidy  program 
for  the  purchase  of  housing  was  devised  by 
the  .Senate  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee which  would  give  the  benefit  of  a 
3-pcrcent  loan  to  cert-iin  lower-Income  fam- 
ilies seeking  homeownership  The  proposal  Is 
a  part  of  S.  2700.  now  pending  before  the 
US   Senate. 

These  programs  have  a  great  potential  but. 
unfortunately,  much  of  their  beneht  may 
be  lost  because  housing  costs  have  risen  so 
sharply  in  recent  years  In  the  pending  home- 
ownership  plan,  a  mortgage  ceiling  of  $15,000 
(or  il7500  In  hiith-cost  .ireasi  would  be 
established   under  the  program. 

Already  we  have  been  told  that  home- 
builders  cannot  build  under  these  ceilings. 
We  have  probably  not  heard  the  last  of  this. 
but  our  committee  t.ikes  the  attitude  that, 
for  government  subsidy  programs,  these  are 
reasonable  ceilings  and.  mste.id  of  r.iislng 
them,  irusibts  that  industry  jiroduce  the 
housing  to  tit  Here  is  another  opportunity 
for  architects  to  Join  with  others  In  design- 
ing standards  that  are  politically  feasible 
and  for  which  subsidies  are  practicable 

Congress  has  developed  a  wide  range  of 
tools  whereby  federal  assistance  can  be  ob- 
tained  for   the   clearance   of  slums,   the   re- 
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building  of  cities  and  the  financing  of  new 
and  existing  houses. 

It  Is  now  up  to  i)rlvate  industry,  the 
archit/'ct.s  the  urban  planners,  and  the 
homebullders  to  give  these  programs  life  and 
to  provide  the  expertise  to  devise  new  com- 
munity |)lans.  new  housing  design  and  new 
construction  techniques  which,  in  combina- 
tion With  government  linancial  aid.  can  pro- 
duce housing  m  the  kind  of  environment 
th.-it  our  great  masses  of  American  people 
can  enjoy  and  afford 

We  have  a  public  res|>onsibility  to  see 
that  potential  clients  who  cannot  afford 
large  budgets,  or  who  do  not  wl.sh  to  use  full 
architectural  services  have  the  benefit  of 
consultation  ••   -Robert  L    Durham.  FAIA. 

Our  nation  must  not  continue  its  current 
direction  In  housing  While  the  factors  caus- 
ing the  summer  riots  iire  elusive,  poor  hous- 
ing is  high  on  the  list 

ITie  housing  industry  is  restive  and  has 
been  especially  plagued  by  fluctuating  eco- 
nomic factors  Both  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments are  exploring  new  approaches  to  pub- 
lic housing  Policies  being  discussed  by 
members  of  Congress  remain  unclear.  In  this 
situation  of  unrest  and  confusion,  the  archi- 
tectural profession  has  both  opportunity  and 
responsibility. 

The  suburban  evolution  which  has  left  us 
With  urban  revolution  indicates  that  we  do 
not  have  solutions  for  the  problems  that 
beset  our  citizens,  within  or  without  our 
cities 

That  iK>rtlon  of  our  population  which  has 
violently  demonstrated  contempt  for  Its  sur- 
roundings has  been  given  no  choice.  Subur- 
banites who  thought  they  had  a  choice  are 
exhibiting  dissatisfaction  with  the  dullness 
of   their  environment. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  public  housing 
has  its  results  been  subject  lo  such  ques- 
tioning Private  housing,  supported  by  gov- 
ernment programs  designed  to  provide 
maximum  standards  and  maximum  quality, 
has  produced  unsatisfactory  quality  at  maxi- 
mum price 

We  have  the  responsibility  of  fitting  our- 
selves to  the  twofold  housing  task:  making 
our  professional  services  more  wadely  avail- 
able to  the  American  public  and  promoting 
our  skills  and  knowledge  as  an  accepted 
standard  In  housing  ol  every  type  and  qual- 
ity. 

To  this  end.  the  ALA  Is  making  a  basic 
reappraisal  of  Its  policies.  We  are  preparing 
to  offer  political  leadership  on  every  subject 
in  this  field — a  new  role  because  for  too  long 
we  architects  have  been  content  to  react  to 
the  proposals  of  others. 

We  must  offer  more  than  our  carefully 
conceived  and  positive  advice  to  legislators 
and  all  others  concerned  with  housing  prob- 
lems;  we  must  also  initiate  legislation. 

It  seems  obvious  that  we  must  also  provide 
technical  leadership  Architects  must  exert 
more  Influence  in  the  WTitlng  of  better  and 
more    standardized    building    codes. 

We  must  involve  ourselves  with  technical 
manufacturing  processes  so  that  design  con- 
cepts become  a  part  of  industrialization 
processes.  In  order  to  establish  policies  that 
will  make  US  Industrial  know-how  available 
in  housing,  we  must  sit  down  with  labor  as 
well. 

We  must  become  the  advocates  of  future 
home  dwellers  in  providing  every  device  and 
IKJllcy  that  might  produce  better  housing  at 
reasonable  cost.  This  Includes  multidls- 
ciplmary  community  design  (economic  plan- 
ning, transportation,  etc.)  and  systems  ap- 
proaches. 

Suburbia  was  built  in  a  f;ishlon  that  often 
prevented  the  orderly  growth  of  cities,  re- 
sulting in  wasted  and  despoiled  landscapes 
and  lack  of  sense  of  community.  We  and  our 
professional  colleagues,  along  with  a  growing 
segment  of  the  Amenciin  public,  have 
learned  much  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  two  decades. 

Serving  notice  that  the  profession  Is  vitally 
Interested    In    housing    requires    leadership 
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from  individual  architects,  from  AIA  chap- 
ters and  from  the  Institute  nationally.  We 
must  assure  the  public  that  we  are  ready  to 
become  Involved;  and  lest  we  think  we  liave 
demonstrated  this  involvement,  try  making 
a  few  calls  am/^ng  the  architects  listed  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  tlie  pretense  of  seeking 
assistance  on  the  design  of  a  small  house. 

It  Is  high  time  that  individuals  c.in  more 
readily  obtain  architectural  consulting  serv- 
ices on  housing  matters  We  have  a  public 
responsibility  to  see  that  ))0tenlial  clients 
who  cannot  afford  large  budgets,  or  who  do 
not  wish  to  use  full  archittH-tural  service.s. 
have  the  benefit  tjf  consultation.  However, 
we  still  maintain  it  is  jireferable  that  the 
architect  coordinates  tiie  complete  design 
I^rocess. 

Even  the  c^isual  .student  of  ij.ist  civiliza- 
tions has  noted  that  (pne  (>f  liie  lirst  signs  of 
decay  was  the  desire  not  U)  get  Involved.  We 
stand  aghast  at  reports  tint  witnesses  turn 
their  backs  on  attack  and  robbery  Is  the 
housing  crisis  any  less  an  example  of  non- 
commitment?  Our  creative  talents  and  our 
professional  responsibilities  demand  that  we 
face  involvement  with  housing  jieople.  rich 
and  poor. 

Only  by  assuming  active  leadership  politi- 
cally, technically  and  professionally  can  we 
offer  more  than  Up  service  in  building  a 
better  environment.  We  have  the  capabili- 
ties;  do  we  now  have  the  will? 


Waibington  Reconstruction :  An  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  Epic 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  under  reconstruction 
could  not  have  produced  more  myth  and 
tales  if  prepared  by  Lewis  Carroll. 

I  include  clippings  from  the  local  news- 
papers  following   my    remarks    for    the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 

Apr.  13,  19681 

Looted  Store's  Owner  Defies  Law  Too.  and 

Gets  REStT-rs 

Baltimore. — The  operator  of  a  looted  men's 

shop  purposely  got  himself  arrested  Friday. 

but  he  accomplished  his  mission. 

Raymond  Ely,  enraged  after  his  shop  was 
broken  into  for  the  third  time  since  rioting 
broke  out  in  Baltimore  hist  Saturday,  took 
direct  action. 

Donning  a  gas  mask  to  protect  himself 
from  tear  gas  released  In  the  shop  during  the 
night,  Ely  tossed  debris  onto  the  sidewalk. 

"You've  got  to  break  a  few  laws  to  get  at- 
tention." said  the  38-year-old  Ely.  'Stokely 
Carmichael  can  run  a  roadblock,  but  I  c;m't 
throw  trash  into  the  street.  It's  enough  to 
make  a  sane  man  go  nuts." 

Ely  was  charged  with  disorderly  conduct 
and  released  on  his  own  recognizance,  but  he 
considered  it  worth  while.  The  debris,  which 
the  city  wouldn't  take  from  the  store,  was 
removed  from  the  sidewalk. 

"The  fact  that  I  behaved  like  a  maniac  to- 
day got  me  more  results  than  behaving  like  a 
gentleman  for  three  days.  "  Ely  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C  )   Post.  Apr.  17, 
1968] 
Negro-Run  Ghetto  Mapped  by  Pride 
The  top  officials  of  Pride,  Inc.,  said  yester- 
day they  are  drawing  up  a  master  plan  for  the 
redevelopment  of  the  riot-hit  parts  of  Wash- 
ington that  would  give  Negroes  control  of  the 
business,    social    and    political    life   there. 
They  called  for  a  halt  to  all  rebuilding 
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effort,?  and  an  end  to  the  city  government's 
"biisiness-as-usual"  philosophy  until  they 
complete  their  master  plan  within  six  to  eight 
weeks, 

.'Specifically.  Mary  Treadwell.  director  of 
program   development   for  Pride,   called   lor: 

The  Small  Business  Administration  lo  stop 
processing  all  disaster  loans  for  riot-hlt  busi- 
nesses Pride  Cifficials  are  trying  lu  set  up  a 
ineetme  with  the  SBA, 

The  .SBA  and  local  lending  institutions  lo 
refuse  loans  lo  businesses  In  tliose  areas  un- 
less they  are  51  per  cent  tiwned  by  Negroes. 
The  Pride  officials  .said  the  loans  arc  'eco- 
iionilcally  unfea.sible"  because  the  businesses 
will  cjiily  be  burned  again. 

.Netrro  contracltjrs  be  hiret^  lo  clear  the 
burned-out  .sections  and  convert  ihem  into 
park.s  until  planning  Is  completed. 

The  Pride  officials— Carroll  Harvev.  Maricn 
Barry  and  Miss  Treadwell  define  the  affected 
areas  :,s  -tnp.s  along  7th  and  14lh  Slreeu,  NW. 
and  H  Street  NE  ITicy  did  not  give  precise 
definitions  ol  the  areas. 

The  planning,  they  said,  would  be  done  by 
I  lie  Negro  ronimunily — not  jusl  Pride  the 
lederally  Imanced  self-help  organlziition  that 
is  .shilling  irom  cleanup  projects  lo  estab- 
lishing businesses  ol   its  own. 

Harvey  proposed  that  the  city  government 
and  lending  Institutions  establish  a  $5  mil- 
lion revolving  fund  that  could  be  lent  to 
Negroes  on  a  longtcrm  low-interest  basis  so 
they  can  gain  economic  security. 

He  .said  the  (iovernment  should  train 
ghetto  residents  in  business  management  and 
accounting,  investigate  the  small  number  ol 
liquor  licenses  in  the  city  held  by  Negroes, 
restrict  the  number  of  liquor  stores  allowed  lii 
a  neighborhood,  control  •quality,  price  and 
credit  explollalion"  in  the  innercity.  close 
stores  that  sell  inferior  merchandise  and  pro- 
hibit the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  from 
establishing  eccnomic  segregation. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
Apr.  17.  1968] 

UPO  Defers  Final  Action  on  Rejecting 

Federal  Funds 

I  By  Betty  James  i 

The  board  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization  htsi  night  deferred  action  until 
next  week  on  a  proposal  that  UPO  reject  all 
fiscal  l'J69  lunds  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  federal  anti-povertv 
agency. 

The  board  voted  14  to  6  to  consider  the 
motion  at  a  special  meeting  April  25.  The 
deadline  for  submission  of  budget  proposals 
to  OEO  was  today,  but  UPO's  deferral  of  ac- 
tion does  not  necessarily  mean  It  could  not 
still  participate  in  the  federal  funds. 

Thomas  E.  Payne,  chief  representative  of 
the  poor  on  the  board  of  UPO.  made  the 
motion  for  rejection.  He  argued  that  the 
money  that  OEO  says  Is  available  again  has 
been  reduced  and  Ls  inadequate  lo  light  pov- 
erty here  Rejecting  the  money  will  wake  up 
OEO  and  Congress,  lie  suggested. 

ASKS  REVISED   PROGRAM 

Payne  s.ud  if  UPO  does  submit  a  proposal. 
it  should  completely  revamp  lus  program, 
turning  from  commumiy  organization  to 
community  development. 

Washington's  civil  disturbance  demon- 
strated that  only  crisis  brings  resjxinse. 
Payme  said  It  also  demonstrated  that  UPO's 
Job  in  community  orgamzation  is  completed. 
in  that  UPO  has  made  needy  citizens  aware 
of  their  problems,  he  said. 

If  UPO  asks  for  money,  it  should  be  for 
programs  like  a  multl-million-doUar  revolv- 
ing fund  lo  buy  and  build  housing  for  the 
poor.  Payne  said.  Frederick  B.  Lee.  president 
of  UPO.  said  OEO  has  told  his  organization 
in  the  past  that  such  funding  is  against  OEO 
policy. 

SOME  $12  MILLION  AVAILABLE 

Payne  is  concerned  primarily  wTlh  the  $8.6 
million  OEO  has  said  Is  available  for  the  Dis- 
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trlct  foe  pro^ajns  such  as  community  orga- 
nization and  '.egul  services 

Aiao  Involved,  however.  U  action  on  pro- 
posals for  1923  000  for  the  siibnrbs  »:359  OOO 
for  the  Houaln^  Development  Corp  and  13  3 
million  for  the  Opportunities  Indu8trUIl/j»- 
tlon  Center    The  total  is  «13  1  million 

Mrs.  WUli.im  H  Wood,  ch.ilrman  ..f  the 
i-ommunlty  action  committee  In  Prince 
tVeori^es  County,  who  cannot  .ittend  the 
meeting  on  April  25.  voted  last  night  against 
lt;e  motion  to  reject  the  funds 

WARNED  I'N  GAMBLE 

Speaking  to  Payne's  motion  Theodore 
H.ii?an».  a  txiard  member,  said,  '  I  have  no 
desire  Ud  cre<ite  ,iny  more  crises  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  e'ltpense  .  .f  the  poor  [jeople  All 
of  U8  sitting  here  wi::  not  be  the  sufferers 
If  -something  goes  wrong  with  this  gamble." 

Wiley  .A  Branton,  executive  director  of 
UPO.  saJd  If  the  bourd  doesn't  act  on  the 
budget  proposals  the  nUernatlve  will  be  for 
the  District  government  to  try  to  take  over 
the  [wverty  program,  as  It  can  do  under 
.imendmenta  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

.^I;o^her  bo.Tjd  member.  .T.imes  P  Olbbons, 
Jr .  who  supported  Payne,  declared  that 
shovild  this  tattppen  "I  think  the  mayor  Is 
at  leaat  as  r«e^>nslve  to  the  community  as 
this  board  is  UPO  may  go  back  to  being  an- 
other planrung  organization,  and  that 
mightn  :  be  so  bad   " 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  >   Evening  Star. 

Apr    17,   1<)«S| 

0«ot-p  Seeks  Negro  Contuoi.   or  Riot 

HtBTnLPING    PSOCRAM 

By  Psiul   Del.iney   .md   Shirley   Elden 

.\  group  of  Negro  ^puslne8&men  yesterday 
formed  an  organization  to  demand  black 
control  of  rebuilding  ^nd  subseqxient  own- 
ership and  management  of  properties  in 
arena  'les'.r  lyed  by  last  weeks  disorders 

Members  i>f  the  Black  Economic  Achieve- 
ment and  Construction  of  Neighborhoods 
I  BEACON  I  said  they  will  present  a  10-polnt 
program  outlining  :heir  proposals  to  Mayor 
Walter  E    Washington   ^n  Monday 

In  their  profxasals.  the  group  urges  the 
mayor  to  .set  up  a  meeting  with  appropriate 
federal  agencies  ti.  implement  the  program, 
which  includes  demands  that  Negroes  plan 
and  rebuild  the  Htfected  areas  and  that 
citizen  participation  and  youth  involvement 
b*  .issured 

Cochairm.in  .f  BEACON  .ire  Mrs.  Cecelia 
Scott  and  Ed  MLirphy.  both  owners  of 
restauranto.  The  announcement  was  made 
at  .i  press  conference  held  at  Murphy's  sup- 
per club  at  2287  Georgia  Avenue  NW  Spokes- 
man for  the  group  was  Chuck  Stone,  former 
aide  to  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

WA.VTS    RESIDENTS    INVOLVED 

Stone  said  BEACON  is  not  Insisting  that 
the  mayor  'xnd  the  federal  government  deal 
exclusively  *ith  it  He  said  a  similarly  con- 
stituted, representative  black  organization 
could  carry  out  the  same  goals 

In  a  related  move,  the  Rev  Channlng  E 
Phillip*,  leader  nf  the  pro-Kennedy  Dem<.>- 
crats  here.  aUo  said  residents  of  each  nelgh- 
■MThood  should  be  Involved  In  the  planning 
.;.   1  rebuilding  of  not-shattered  areas. 

Washington  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
rebuild  .  .'•  Phillips  said  la  a  press  confer- 
ence. "To  do  so.  we  cannot  simply  put  ;ip 
again  the  same  kind  of  city  that  was  burned 
down;  We  face  t)oth  the  great  opporluxuty  to 
try  something  new  and  the  necessity  of  doing 
It  so  the  whole  tragedy  is  not  simply  re- 
peated." 

Neighborhood  stores  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  those  who  live  nearby,  PhUllpa 
continued  He  called  for  government  loans  to 
enable  Negroes  to  set  up  grocery  and  Jther 
co-ops. 

All  this  takes  money,  Phillips  said,  and 
money  must  be  spent,  both  p>rivate  and  pub- 
lic money  He  suggested  that  Congress  give 
top  priority  to  urban  and  human  needs  and. 
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as  money  Is  released  frim  "he  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  should  t>e  diverted  to  the  war  on 
poverty  at  home 

PROPOSALS 

BEACON'S   10  points  are" 

1  That  a  program  for  redevelopment  and 
rebuilding  be  placed  under  total  control  of 
the  black  community  by  an  agency  such  aa 
BEACON  or  ,ne  similar  in  composition  and 
purpose 

'2  That  the  agency  be  an  all-black  one 
emfKJwered  to  hire,  let  contracts  and  super- 
vise .ill  planning  In  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  necessary  outside 
professional  consultants  The  government 
agencies  would  have  no  veto  powers  over  the 
single  agency,  but  the  agency  could  veto 
suggestions  of  consultants. 

3  That  planning  for  rebuilding  begin  with 
full  utilization  of  black  urchllects,  urban 
planners,  contractors,  subcontractors,  econ- 
omists, insurance  companies  and  agents,  real 
estate  companies  and  other  black  eiecutlves 
and  administrators. 

4  That  Title  II  of  the  Public  Housing 
Liiw  dealing  with  citizen  participation  be 
amended  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  one-third 
black  minimum. 

5  niat  all  federal  and  city  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  ot  the  current 
crisis  consult  with  BEACON  or  the  desig- 
nated (igency  to  devise  tightly-coordinated 
and  integrated  plans  for  rebuilding  the  dev- 
astated areas  The  plans  would  cnc  impass 
such  laws  as  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Model  Cities  .Act,  .Man- 
power Act  and  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of   1965. 

AGENCY  f>K  NECES.S.ART 

6  That  under  no  clrcumsUinces  will  any 
planning  or  programs  be  considered  proposed 
or  undertaken  without  the  full  approval  and 
consent  of  BEACON  ur  ;i  .similar  agency  re- 
.sponslble  only  to  the  black  community 

7  Tliat  a  variety  of  programs  and  proposals 
be  submitted  that  will  include  construction 
of  attractive  and  Imaginative  low-cost  hous- 
ing projects  with  businesses,  shopping  cen- 
ters, educational  clusters,  recreational  cen- 
ters or  any  combination;  also,  the  purchase 
of  land  by  the  iity  or  EeUeral  Oovernment 
be  made  available  to  black  businessmen  first. 

8  That  ;ill  businesses  to  be  rebuilt  or 
constructed  In  tne  devastated  ureas  be  either 
under  the  ownership  or  management  of 
Negroes.  '  Black  entrepreneurshlp  must  be 
made  a  cardinal  fact  of  any  plans  or  pro- 
i;ram  for  these  areas." 

9.  That  young  block  people  who  live  In 
the  areas  be  made  a  part  of  planning  and 
execution. 

10.  That  Negro  residents  of  the  areas  be 
given  priority  m  aU  Jobs  In  connection  with 
demolition  and  construction. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  i   Evening  Star. 
Apr.  13,  19681 

SiiocTiNC  Flares  at  Cardozo  MrETiNc  on 

Riot  Respcvsibilitt 

I  By  Lee  Klori 

CHANGE,  the  aiiu-poverty  organization  m 
the  Upper  C.irdozo  Area,  sponsored  a  meet- 
ing between  businessmen  and  drdozo  resi- 
dents yesterday  that  turned  into  a  shouUng 
matcli  over  responsibility  for  l.i6t  week's  dis- 
orders and  what  should  be  done 

First,  orginization  members  had  to  give 
up  seats  to  the  Cardoso  residents.  Later, 
after  complaints  about  the  presence  oi  news- 
papermen and  television  reporters,  CHANGE 
threw  the  press  out 

Mrs  Ruth  R.  Webster,  preeideut  of  the 
executive  board  of  CHANGE,  had  called  the 
meeung  at  the  groups  otfices.  itaos  1 4th  St. 
NW.  in  the  heart  of  a  burned-out  .irea.  The 
meeUng  was  supposed  to  give  residents  a 
chance  to  tell  white  businessmen  why  their 
stores  were  burned  during  the  civil  disorders 
last  week 

There  were  other  repor'd  that  CH.ANOE 
offlr.als   expected   nelghborho.xl   residents   t-i 
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tell    businessmen    that    "outsiders"    burned 
the  stores 

But  Mrs  Webster  said  the  meeting  was 
formally  called  so  resldenta  could  talk  atx>ut 
"how  do  we  rebuild  14th  Street?" 

'Do  you  want  a  liquor  store  on  every  cor- 
ner and  R  tavern  on  every  block?  '  Mrs  Web- 
ster a8ke<l  the  30  persons  crowded  Into  the 
meeUng  room. 

What  were  the  majority  <.f  Negroes  say- 
ing when  they  burned  your  -stores.  "  she  s.ild, 
turning  to  the  white  businessmen 

Robert  King,  a  volunteer  worker  for  Cal- 
vary Methcxllht  Church,  was  the  first  resi- 
dent to  speak 

We  need  tUgh  r.se  iipartmenls  on  the  cor- 
ners where  the  liquor  su>res  were-  we  need 
low-Income  dwellings  " 

Then  some  of  the  persons  In  the  back  of 
the  r<x>m  pushed  tt>rward  and  started  to  give 
their  opinions 

George  E  Storey,  representing  a  group 
called  "Build  Black  "  said  "there  needs  to  be 
more  black  businessmen  "  'Those  lllly-whlte 
busine.simen  .should  lend  us  the  money  to 
csUibllsh  Negro  businesses,  "  Storey  said 

If  Negro  businesses  are  not  established, 
civil  disorders  will  occur  over  and  over  again. 
Storey  said. 

Then  Heed  Scott,  president  of  the  Colum- 
bia Heights,  Businessmen  s  Association.  s{>oke 
up. 

'We  have  several  Negro  businessmen  whose 
businesses  were  burned  out."  he  said,  and 
went  on  to  mention  several  c.ises. 

They  were  a  colored  front  (for  white 
ownersi.'    someone  shouted 

.Another  crowd  member  shouted  for  a  mor- 
atorium on  all  city  planning  and  on  all  at- 
tempts to  rebuild  the  burned  out  areas. 

-Mrs.  Webster  .i.sked  the  crowd  to  "let  us 
all  plan  together" 

'  You  don't  plan  v^'lth  cimenis  and  news- 
men present."  crowd  members  shouted  back. 

The  crowd  went  Into  an  uproar,  with  In- 
dividuals shouting  at  eacii  other.  One  Negro 
businessman  told  a  crowd  member:  "You 
don  t  own  anything  on  this  street  but  your 
big  mouth  " 

We  11  plan  this  city  with  K.isollne.  '  .in- 
other  crowd  member  shouted. 

Mrs  Webster  .asked  the  press  to  leave 

Scott  liter  told  newsmen  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  tires  and  civil  disorders  were 
racial  In  origin  He  .s,iid  he  did  not  know  If 
the  businessmen  would  want  to  rebuild  their 
stores  In  the  .irea. 

I  From  the  W.^shlngton  iDC  )   Evening  Star. 

Apr   II    19681 

Work  o.n   City  Problems,  Barry  Urges 

COALmON 

I  By  Paul  Delaney) 

A  routine  report  meeting  yesterday  of  the 
Washington  Urban  Co.ilitlon  turned  into  a 
£0ul-?earchliig  session  .ifter  ."several  Negroes, 
led  by  civil  rights  leader  Marlon  Barry,  ac- 
cus«l  the  group  of  losing  sight  of  \'e  goals 
and  of  discriminating  against  the  very  people 
It  Is  supposed  to  help 

B.orry  interrupted  the  meeting  after  several 
minutes  of  self-praise  by  coalition  members. 
He  demanded  the  meeting  get  back  on  the 
track  and  be  serious  about  solving  Immediate 
and  long-range  problems  of  areas  of  the  city 
torn  by  disturbances. 

The  meeting  did  get  back  on  course  and 
the  group  adopted  a  resolution  by  Miss 
Flajtie  Plnkett  to  look  Into  the  problems  of 
persons  being  detained  and  awaiting  trial. 
The  coalition  voted  to  set  up  a  committee  to 
Investigate  the  mutter  of  "imreasonable 
bonds"  to  see  what  the  group  could  do  about 
the  situation. 

DISLIKES  TONE 

Clad  In  Pride.  Inc  preen  and  wearing  sun- 
glasses, Barry  told  the  gathering  he  dldnt 
like  the  uine  of  the  meeting  His  an^umenls 
were  spiced  with  some  mild  profanity  that 
■'-lused  murmurs  .im.mg  the  blue-ribbon 
members  of  the  coalition 

Barry  was  upset  as  Sa.fety  Director  Patrick 
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I  V  Murphy,  with  a  nod  of  agreement  from 
police  chief  John  B  Layton,  praised  the 
patrolmen  on  the  street  during  the  riot,  and 
another  coalition  member  commended  fire 
dpp.innients  of  nelghb<iring  Jurisdictions. 

"We  have  a  very  serious  problem  In  our 
city,  with  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty damage,"  Barry  .slated.  "Why  do  we 
g>  on  patting  e.ich  oUier  on  the  back  like  a 
mutual  admiration  society  when  this  thing 
Isn't  over  yet? 

MAYOR  SPFAKS 

"It's  not  just  the  6.300  people  who  were 
arrested,  but  a  whole  lot  of  black  people  In 
this  t.jwn  are  angry  and  Just  waiting  till  the 
troojxs  leave" 

Co.ilitlon  executive  director  Walter  Mc- 
Ardle  an.swered  that  when  a  man  does  an 
ouUitandlng  Job  he  deserves  credit. 

Mayor  Walter  E,  Wiushlngton.  caught  In 
the  middle  of  the  controversy,  noted  that  the 
curfew  and  other  meisurcs  t.iken  are  Indica- 
tive of  the  seriousntss  of  the  situation.  He 
pr.ilsed  the  fact  that  the  diverse  group  wtis 
engitglng  In  p<3od  dialogue  and  "coming  to- 
gether" to  handle  the  problems  of  human 
needs. 

And  without  putting  down  Barry  or  chid- 
ing the  business,  civic,  rellgioiis  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  who  make  up  the  coalition 
the  mayor  .stated : 

"This  1.S  what  we're  here  lor  We've  got  to 
address  ourselves  to  those  human  needs 
\\eve  got  to  look  at  them  m  a  different 
framework  than  in  years  p.-ist.  The  very  fact 
that  Mr.  Barry  cm  stand  here  and  respond 
to  the  needs  is  what  this  whole  thing's  all 
about." 

[Prom  the  Washington  iDC  i   Evening  Star 

Apr.  12.  19681 
Some  US.  Employees  Fac:e  Pay  Cutoff  ik 
Riot 
At  least  some  federal  workers  face  a  cut-off 
f'f  pay  If  they  are  convicted  of  such  offenses 
as  looting,  burning  and  inciting  to  riot  In 
liust  week's  strife  here  .nnd  elsewhere 

The  Dep.Txtment  of  L.ibor  and  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  notified  their  em- 
ployes they  are  required  by  law  to  Impose 
the  penalty  in  c.ise  of  conviction  of  serious 
noting  offenses. 

Curfew  violation  would  not  necessarily 
mean  a  salary  cutoff,  attorneys  believed 

The  penalty  provision  was  specifically  wrtt- 
„^"^°  ^"^^  appropriations  bill  for  Labor 
HEW  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
last  year  In  a  rider  offered  bv  Rep  Joel  T 
Broyhlll,  R-Va.  " 

According  to  the  rider,  no  salary  may  be 
paid  to  any  employe  convicted  of  Inciting 
promoting  or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any  group 
activity  resulting  in  material  damage  to  prop- 
erty or  injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  In 
violation  of  federal,  state  or  local  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  persons  or  property 

The  law  does  not  c.iU  for  outright  dismis- 
sal—but  loss  of  pay  might  be  considered 
tantamount  to  this. 

It  was  not  immediately  clear  how  other 
federal  agencies  would  proceed  In  cases  of 
not-connected  convictions  of  their  employes 
A  Civil  Service  Commission  spokesman 
pointed  out  that  In  screening  persons  for 
initial  employment,  the  agency  policy  Is  to 
consider  convlcUons  on  an  individual  case- 
by-c.ise  basis. 

In  a  memo  to  Labor  Department  employes 
A.ssistant  Secretary  Leo  R.  Werts  noted  that 
conviction  of  crimes  not  specified  In  the  rider 
do  not  carry  the  same  automatic  penalty 

He  noted  also  that  a  guilty  plea  Is  "the 
same  as  a  conviction. 

Both  HEW  and  Labor  advised  workers  who 
are  concerned  about  the  provision  to  con- 
Jult  their  own  attorneys  and  legal  ofBces  of 
their  agencies. 

Labor  Department  Solicitor  Charies  Dona- 
hue explained  that  since  the  rider  is  in  the 
appropriation  act.  "we  felt  It  was  our  respon- 
sibility to  call  It  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
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officials  of  the  department  who  might  have 
employes  who  got  involved  In  any  of  the  re- 
cent disturbances  In  any  of  the  cities  of  the 
country. 

"We  were  equally  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  the  employes,"  he  added,  pointing 
out  that  they  should  be  aware  that  guilty 
pleas  might  expose  them  to  loss  of  pay. 

IFrom  the  Washington   i  DC  i    Evening  SUir, 

Apr.  14.  1908  1 
Board  Ease.s  .Stand:  Liqtor  Stores  To  C.et 
Aid  on  Bill  Paying 
District  liquor  .store  owners  who  suffered 
lo.sses  during  last  week's  rintlnp  will  be  given 
a  break  In  meeting  tlie  deadline  to  p  iv  lor 
their  inventories. 

The  Alcoholic  Bever.ige  Control  Board  nn- 
nounced  yesterday  that  it  would  give  special 
consideration  to  tho.se  hard-hit  \ictlm.s  ot 
the  riots. 

Liquor  store  owners  are  required  by  law 
to  pay  for  each  month's  tupply  of  alcohol 
by  the  15th  of  the  next  month.  In  a  series 
ol  meetings  this  week  with  tlie  board,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  liquor  mdustrv  requested 
that  owners  who  suffered  losses  be  given 
special  consideration. 

Board  member  J.  Bernard  Wyckoff  said  the 
board  reached  an  informal  understanding 
with   representatives  of   the   Industry. 

TO    BE    RECEPTIVE 

"We  are  perfectly  conscious  of  their  prob- 
lems and  we  will  do  everything  we  cim  for 
those  affected,"  Wyckoff  said. 

He  reported  that  the  "understanding" 
means  that  the  board  will  be  receptive  to 
examinations  by  those  dealers  who  were  vic- 
tims of  looting  and  burning.  Wyckoff  noted 
that  liquor  stores  were  particularly  hit  hard 
during  the  disorders  and  that  many  dealers 
won't  be  able  to  replace  their  Inventory  and 
some  will  go  out  of  business. 

Wyckoff  added  that  the  board  e.xpects  to 
receive  requests  from  the  store  owners  be- 
tween now  and  May  15.  He  explained  that 
the  District  has  a  very  strict  law  concerning 
the  purchase  of  liquor. 

A     30-day     GRACE     PERIOD 

"The  liquor  they  buy 
must  be  paid  for  by  the 
month,"  Wyckoff  stated, 
is  a  30-day  period  of  grace. 

"If  the  purchase  is  not  paid  for  bv  then 
the  owners  can't  purchase  anv  more  "alcohol 
except  on  a  cash  basis.  The  law  is  to  pre- 
vent credit  problems." 

Wyckoff  said  the  owners  are  reqiUred  to 
Inform  the  board  when  and  why  they  can't 
meet  their  payments.  The  board  then  is  re- 
quired to  consider  a  penalty,  from  a  warning 
to  suspension  of  operations.  The  latter  "does 
their  credit  situation  no  good,"  Wyckoff  s.ald 
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Whether  the  pawnbroker  Is  rei'ponslble  tor 
the  losses  i.s  not  clear.  Some  receipts  lur 
p.iwned  items  s.iy  the  piiwnbrok-r  is  iioi 
responsible  IX  an  item  is  lo.st  through  bu.-- 
glary,  or  hre.  but  it  Is  not  known  1!  this  1-, 
legally  binding. 

on  tile  other  luuid,  people  who  pawned 
Hems  do  ;.t  least  have  the  money  lo.med 
thenV. 

LivinprsUin  s.ild  the  pawnbrokers  are  an-ry 
that  police  and  federal  troops  ".stCKid  by"  imd 
permitte<l  liK)tlng  during  a  part  of  the  dis- 
order. He  s.ud  some  shop  owners  have  tiilkod 
about  trying  to  t,uc  the  c.ty  for  failinu  to 
I '"overt  tliem. 

M.ANV      .SUOP.S     I'.UINED 

Sp.irks  P.uvnbrokers  at  lL)14  7Ui  St.  NW  is 
iiotluiig  but  niljble  now.  Livingston  .siui 
others  that  were  badly  d.-vmaped  or  had  mufli 
o!  their  pawned  Items  taken  bv  louu-rs  he 
s.iid,  were: 

Hoyal,  3012   I4th  St.  NW;   Siuii's.   1930   14t-!i 
.St.   NW;    Capitol.    1738   14th   St    NW^;    .Morr-. 
I2.-):i  H  St    NE,  a.'id  Weinstein'.s.  :jl:t  H  .St    NW 

I'hese  SIX  shops,  which  are  rcp-ulated  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  Intrrest  they  can 
i  liarpe  may  loan  $200,000  to  $300  000  in'  a 
year  to  persons  who  leave  items  behind  ..s 
hocurity.  Livinpum  said. 

None  ol  the  pawnshops  hit  were  owned  by 
Negroes,  but  Nepro  employees  were  put  out  of 
v^ork  when  t!ic  shops  were  hit.  Llvlnp.ston 
.said. 


from  wholesalers 
15th  of  the  next 
"However,    there 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star, 

Apr.  14.  19681 
Who  Pays  for  Goods  Looted  at  Pawnshops 
(By  William  Grigg) 
Six  of  the  city's  13  pawnshops  were  b.adly 
damaged  in  last  week's  disorder  and  the 
pawned  property  of  thousands  of  persons  was 
destroyed  or  stolen,  the  president  of  the 
Pavimbrokers  Association  of  Washington  said 
today. 

The  president.  Jerry  Livingston,  said  the 
situation  Is  "ironic,  because  some  poor  people 
leave  TVs  and  other  valuable  items  with 
pawnbrokers  for  safekeeping,  as  well  as  to 
secure  a  loan."  He  said  a  man  living  in  a 
boarding  or  rooming  house  may  pawn  items 
If  he  is  going  to  be  out  of  town  a  few  days  bo 
they  won't  be  stolen. 

About  the  only  things  left  in  some  of  the 
pawnshops  were  small,  valuable  items  such  as 
Jewelry,  they  were  In  safes,  Livingston  added. 

TOTAL     OF     $250,000 

Burned  or  stolen  items  mav  involve  the 
pawned  property  of  thousands  of  persons  and 
may  total  «250.000.  he  estimated 


(From  tlie  Wiu-hmpton   lU.C  ,    Evening  fctar, 

Apr.  17.  19681 

Hearing  I     Set  on  Pawnshop  Late  Rise 

The   Wa.shington   City   Council    liuit    nig'n 

ordered  a  public  hearing  before  interest  rate.s 

for   tlie   (itys   nawnbrokers   are   raised, 

AfUT  an  hour  of  debate,  the  council  voted 
5  to  4  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  an 
ad  hoc  committee  composed  of  Vice  Chair- 
man Walter  E,  Fauntroy  and  Joseph  Yeldell 
The  pawnshop  it^m  has  been  before  the 
council  several  times.  The  council  previously 
approved  the  raU-  increase  at  the  urging  c'' 
Julian  Dugius.  director  of  the  Department 
(■f  Licenses  and  Inspections.  However  i.he 
council  later  named  Fauntroy  and  Ye'dell 
to  s'lidv  the  issue. 

The  proposed  raUs  would  be  5  percent  pe' 
month  on  the  first  $25.  3  percent  on  the  next 
$17o   and   2   percent  on   the  next  S800 

These  would  replace  rates  cf  3  percent  per 
month  on  $100.  2i;  percent  on  j.200.  2  per- 
cent on  $500  and  1  percent  on  $1,000  'Ihc 
rate  of  8  percent  a  year  on  hjans  above 
$1,000  would  be  unchanged. 

In  oUier  action,  the  council  approved  a 
$436,000  amendment  to  the  1966  budget  to 
pay  for  .^p.^ce  rental  for  the  Departments  of 
Highways  and  Traffic  and  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing. The  money  would  come  from  several 
funds  in  which  financing  of  projects  can  be 
delayed. 


[From  the  \Va.shinpton   (DC  i    Evening  Star 
Apr.  17.  19681 

NORTHWE.ST      HorSINC     PLAN      FlNDED'      ArCH- 
DIOCE.Sn      .SLATES      LOW-COST      PROJECT 

(By  Russell  Chandler) 

A  pilot  project  to  acqture  and  rehabilitate 
a  number  of  low-rent  houses  in  Northwest 
Washington  with  $10,000  "seed  money"  from 
the  Washington  Catholic  Archdioce'se  and 
$137,000  loaned  through  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  was  announced  today  by  the 
archdiocese  office  of  urban  affairs. 

The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  t/xlay 
approved  the  transfer  of  nine  houses  to  the 
Urban  Rehabilitation  Corp,  a  nonprofit 
organization  composed  of  church,  labor,  edu- 
cation and  other  community  leaders. 

The  corporation  will  engage  Negro  con- 
tractors and  Project  Build  apprentice 
trainees  from  District  vocational  high  schools 
to  rehabilitate  the  houses — perhaps  up  to 
several  hundred  eventually— for  the  poor. 

The    Rev.    Geno   Baronl,    director   of    the 
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itrchdlocese  office  of  urban  ufTulrB.  aald  th« 
first  phase  of  the  project  will  be  to  renovate 
Mine  4-b«lroom  row  houses  on  K  Street  and 
New  York  Avenue  in  the  Northwest  1  urban 
rt-nrwal  area  und  turn  them  over  to  low-ln- 
oomp'  i.imilies  nn  long  term.  low-Interest 
iiiortKiiges  Renovation  is  scheduled  to  begin 
M.tv  I.  he  s.ild 

>iime  80  ^h'-tto  youths  between  the  ugea 
if  17'i  nnd  .24  will  be  aligned  for  six 
months  to  do  this  and  other  remodeling  un- 
der the  su;)ervlsion  cf  eight  Journey ni. in 
•nift.smen  Project  Build  director  Ftoland  J 
Wiilhims  Slid  the  youths  u.111  gain  txperlence 
loading  In  building  trades  careers 

rtRST     IN     Dt-STRUT 

B.ironl  bald  the  rehfibllU.iliDn  project  i..^ 
riic  tirst  m  the  District  to  be  implemented 
i.cler  the  2'Jl-H  housing  program  and  that 
•.■:e  new  ^nrpurutlon  is  negotiating  f(jr  ■  oev- 
cral  hundred  more  houses,  to  restore  lUid 
make  available  to  the  poor  " 

The  »137  000  mortgage  money  li»s  been 
sapplie<l  by  the  Intern. itionnl  Brotherhood  of 
Klf.rriciil  Workers,  with  the  FHA  euaran- 
•.•cing  the  luan 

Last  week  the  Washington  Lay  Associa- 
tion .in  unofflci.il  group  <•'.  Homan  Catholic 
livmen  nnriounced  a  major  time  'o  raise  81 
miUlnn  W)  subwdlze  home  ownership  tor  sev- 
eral hundred  District  low-Income  (.inillles 
Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy.  D-N  Y  .  waa 
named  chairman  if  that  efTnrt.  which  also 
la  to  make  use  of  the  221 -H  hoiutlng  pro- 
gram 

that  drive  lia.s  no  Min<i.il  connection  with 
(he  archdiocese  nor  has  Patrick  Cardinal 
O  Boyle,  archbishop  of  Wn^hlngton.  had  any 
role  In  Its  urganuatlon 

ro    <..\NVAS.S    F'ARISHlMNfllS 

The  .irchdlocese-aided  group,  Urban  Re- 
habilitation was  formed  ins:  July  and  Its 
■  ittlcers  applied  for  the  lederal  housing  pro- 
gram .isslstance  ;n  December  according  to 
Baronl  He  s^id  KH.\  md  RLA  (loshed  the 
iippUcatlon  through    in  record  tmie  " 

Baronl  -iaid  today  the  archdiocese  has 
pledged  its  -support  for  an  expanded  pro- 
^•ran'..  Out  ,idded  that  no  immediate  sollcl- 
•atlon  of  area  Catholics  Is  planned  The 
Washington  Lav  .Association  c.invass  of  60  - 
000  parishioners  will  be  held  the  first  week 
>f  May 

The  I'rban  Rehabilitation  project  has 
sp.irked  a  Joint  efort  bv  the  Washington 
.\rea  Contractors  Association,  the  Central 
Labor  Council  the  area  5  vocational  high 
schools  and  components  of  the  Urban 
L<'ague 

Negro  contractors  engaged  m  small  con- 
iiructlon  projects — and  assisted  by  the 
-small  Business  .\dministratlon-  wui  per- 
form the  work  and  Project  Build  wUl  use 
Its   trainees   for   subcontracting 

Williams  said  the  training  will  be  dune 
•hrough  .1  ,  untract  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  He  said  this  is  the  first  t;me  such 
an  arrangement  has  been  uttered  here 

TO    GET     Si8    PAY 

We  will  prepare  and  inform  the  boys  and 
-.teer  them  Into  skilled  trades,"  he  said. 
Trainees  will  get  S56  a  week  until  qualifying 
us  J  uirneymen 

The  houses,  when  renovated,  will  sell  In 
he  $13,000  range  Baronl  said  This  will 
mean  families  will  pay  about  S125  monthly, 
including  ill  utilities,  taxes,  interest  and 
principal  He  said  a  tvpical  mortg;tge  pay- 
ment will  be  *92  a  month 

The  J21-H  program  makes  housing  avall- 
ible   to  a   f.imily  of   four  whose   annua.   In- 
ome  is  no  more  than  84.900.  or  a  family  of 
seven  making  not  more  than  $5,600. 

From  the  Washington   i  D  C  >    Evening  Star. 
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ReMAXNiNO    mo.jP'i  Le.avb  Citt     Ro«d  Backs 

Bt'MPT    Now 

I  By    Jack    Vltek  i 

The  City  Council,  which   Is  scheduled   to 

aegia  public   he»ruigs   next  TueBday   to  gel 
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citizens  views  about  how  the  cltv  s  "long. 
hard  road  to  recovery"  is  to  begin  got  a  Uiste 
of  whftt  It  will  henr  l.uit  night  from  Marion 
Barry 

M.iyor  W.v.shlngt«>n  had  called  for  "pulling 
t->gether  ■  earlier  In  the  day  ns  he  announced 
that  the  remaining  5  600  Federal  trtxips  nnd 
National  CiU.ird-men  had  been  pulled  out  of 
the  District  but  It  w.vs  doubtful  that  the 
recovery  plans  that  he  and  his  iidmlnistra- 
tlon  .vre  formulating  bear  .iny  rfsemblance 
to  those  advanced  by  Mr  Barry  Mr  Barry 
forced  his  way  before  the  Clly  CXioncIl  meet- 
ing and  l:nilly  was  allowed  live  minutes  by 
Council  Chalrni.tn  John  W  Hechlnger.  who 
called   the   late     intrusion   highly   Irrcjular  " 

HIS    »THBY 

Th"  lu.itlon  Mr  Barry  sketched  was  ot  a 
whlt4*  iiwlety  that  had  fled  the  inner  city 
but  sail  controlled  the  politics  and  business 
of  tne  (jhetto  enforcing  what  he  called  a 
condition  of  "gray  flannel  slavery  '  His  h«- 
ures  showed  that  only  four  i>f  the  200 
licensed   liquor  dealers  are  Negro 

Mr  Barry  discarded  the  hndlngs  of  white 
sociologists — erroneous  l.e  ^.ild  because  Ne- 
groes often  He  t<i  them  and  opposed  tlie 
business  its  usual"  {xjllcy  l>ecause  It  would 
carry  i^ut  a  trend  which  would  '  inevit.ibly 
lead  the  ritl7«ns  ol  tt\e  ghetto  to  desttvrv 
s>>clety  " 

IniVeod  Mr  B-irry  .isked  the  Council  u> 
stop  processing  special  low-interest  dlsiister 
loans  to  "expliiitlve  ■  businesses  nnd  to  give 
no  loans  to  white  bu.slnesses  In  the  ghetto 
unless  proprietors  .igreed  to  a  plan  which 
would   lead   to  51    per  cent   block  ownership 

Earlier.  Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  Fletcher 
had  s.ad  that  the  pattern  of  stores  burned — 
credit  companies  pawnbrokers.  liquor.  ch;un 
and  clothing  stores — showed  "resentment  lor 
P':"r  service  and  bad  business  practices." 

SAME    RonT 

This  (>attern.  Identical  to  the  one  in  other 
cities  with  riots,  he  s.ud  was  based  on  the 
public  image"  of  the  stores  .ind  whether 
they  were  white-owned  Homes  had  i*en 
burned  only  when  fires  spre«d  to  them  from 
stA>res.  he  sajd  and  only  eiglit  public  build- 
ings had  been  destroyed 

I'he  city  would  study  the  problem  and  try 
to  devise  a  better  system  of  consumer  pro- 
tection." he  said  He  also  said  Mayor  Walter 
Washington  had  asked  the  Administration 
for  the  disaster  area"  clsissifl cation  that 
would  permit  .special  30-year  three  per  cent 
loans  to  rebuild  businesses 

Mr  Fletcher  said  that  he  knew  of  no 
insurance  companies  cancelling  coverage  or 
holding  up  any  jiayments  .Asked  whether 
any  businesses  were  compleu-lv  ruined,  he  re- 
plied. "It  may  be  that  the  rum  was  mentiil. 
not  financial   That  we  can  never  rebuild  " 

The  Urban  Coalition  s  emergency  relief  ac- 
tions showed  the  f.istest  response  in  any 
area  of  the  country  "  he  said,  but  added  that 
the  real  commendations  will  have  to  wall 
until  we  see  how  well  we  have  rebuilt 

MORE    PRAISE 

Several  Council  members  praised  the  re- 
straint used  by  police  in  dealing  with  rioters, 
and  Mr  Fletcher  called  this  policy  "the  only 
intelligent  approach  you  could  probably  use  " 
He  said  statistics  showed  that  Washington 
was  ■  no  worse  nnd  In  some  wavs  better  off 
than  cities   using  other   means  ' 

Tho  the  Council  members  did  not  mention 
Chicago  Mayor  Richard  J  Daley  by  name, 
they  were  obviously  adding  their  thoughts  to 
the  sharp  nation-wide  debate  provoked  by 
his  ordering  police  there  to  shoot  to  kill  nr- 
sfjnlsts  and  to  malm  or  cripple  looters 

New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  led  the  op- 
position to  Mayor  Daley  s  remarks,  saying. 
"Were  going   to  respect   human   life  in 

short  were  not  going  to  shoot  children  In 
New  York  City  " 

New  Jersey  Gov  Richard  Huglies  t.ild  a 
conference  of  his  state's  mayors  that  looters 
and   arsonists   should    be   dealt    with   .swiftly 
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and  sternly — but  by  the  courts,  and  not  by 
being  shot 

However  Joseph  J  Lefevour.  president  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  praised  Mayor 
Daley's  positive  [losltlon."  adding  '"You 
have  our  deepest  rt-spect  and  admiration  for 
the  vinequivocal  stand  you  have  taken  with 
respect  to  the  anarcay  thai  Is  thrtateiung  to 
destroy  our  society  " 

EXriANATTO.N 

Mayor  Daley  himself  today  said  Ms  "shoot 
to  kill"  order  was  "misunderstood  and  blown 
out  of  proportion,"  and  that  It  referred  only 
ti-i  "obvious  arsonists  " 

"If  they  are  burning  the  building  down 
they  should  be  shot   "  he  said 

Gilbert  Glmble.  a  District  police  depart- 
ment spokesman,  s.ild  that  a  ly54  police  reg- 
ulation governed  what  h.ippened  here- 

Basically.  It  says  the  police  .service  re- 
volver should  never  bo  tised  because  cif  a 
suspicion  of  u  serious  crime  but  only  when 
the  gravity  of  the  illuatlcn  would  justify 
death  or  serious  injury  And  that  means 
we're  not  shooting  kids  who  are  stealing 
some  shoes  out  of  a  store  window  '" 

District  Public  Safety  Director  Patrick  V 
Murphy  declined  to  direct  comment  on 
Mayor  Daley's  position  but  said.  "I  think 
our  policy  of  restraint  is  a  good  policy" 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC  I   Sunday  St^ir. 
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Wr.  Don  r  Have  A  BfslNESs  "  The  Story  oi 

CINE  Ravaged  Block 

I  Bv  Barry  Kalb  and  Winston  Groom) 
Thursday,  my  husband  told  me  we  were 
buyina  a  new  house  It  was  a  big  step  lur 
us.  '  Mrs  Albert  ttchindler  recalled  a  couple 
of  days  ago  Friday  morning,  he  c.illed  nie 
up  and  said  Fori;el  it  We  don't  have  .i 
business.'  " 

The  Schlndlers'  dry  cleHiiing  plant  on  14th 
Street  NW  was  a  blackened  smoking  mess. 
their  machinery  all  but  destroyed,  their  cus- 
tomers'  clothes    t.ikcn    or    burned 

The  inevitable  debates  over  the  causes  of 
l.ist  weekend's  riot,  over  the  actions  of  the 
[*<jlice  over  the  liming  of  the  decision  to  call 
In  trtxjps  over  the  extent  and  comparative 
seventy  of  the  damage — these  debates  will 
swirl  irrelevantly  over  the  heads  of  the 
Schlndlers  and  their  fellow  merchants  whose 
stores,  perhaps  whose  life's  work  have  been 
looted  and  burned  to  the  ground 

But  all  of  the  t.ilk  will  not  resurrect  a  going 
business  from  the  piles  of  scorched  timbers 
and   a.ihes. 

.A  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  survey  early 
list  week  showed  that  at  least  645  build- 
lu^s  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  These 
645  buildings  housed  909  commercial  estab- 
lishments 

Now  that  the  l.usl  fires  have  been  ex- 
tinguished the  businessmen  hit  hard  by  the 
destruction  have  begun  to  survey  their  losses 
andfleclde  what  lies  ahead  of  them. 

Some  merchants  have  been  wiped  out 
Many  will  he  able  t<3  rebuild,  but  the  road 
back  to  fin.incial  solvency  will  be  a  long  one. 
There  l.i  the  problem  of  collecting  Insurance, 
and  then  hndlng  someone  who  will  reinsure 
them  at  prices  that  are  not  prohibitive  There 
Is  the  need  in  some  civses  for  loans  to  sup- 
plement insurance  policies  that  will  pay  for 
only  a  portion  of  the  d.image 

There  is  the  problem  of  how  to  live  while 
the  rebuilding  is  going  on 

There  is  the  problem.  Ii  they  wish  to  stay 
in  the  same  area,  of  contending  with  moves 
announced  by  Negro  organizations  to  re- 
place white  merchants  with  Negroes  in  the 
inner  city. 

.^nd  there  is  the  problem,  li  they  do  stay. 
of  the  residue  of  bitterness  that  will  have 
to  be  soothed  before  any  workable  relation- 
.ship  between  the  merchants  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhoods  can  hope  to  exist 

The  dam.tge  was  felt  mainly  in  three  areas 
of  the  city  7th  Street  NW.  14ih  Street  NW 
and  H  Street  NE  This  Is  the  story  of  one 
block,  the  3300  block  of  14th  Street  NW.  and 
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how  the  merchants  of  this  block  have  re- 
acted to  the  near  disaster. 

The  3300  block  runs  from  Park  Road  on 
the  south,  where  the  Tlvoll  Theater  Is  lo- 
cked, to  Monroe  Street  on  the  north.  Though 
by  no  means  the  worst  hit  block  In  the  city, 
it  Is  perhaps  r.  present^\tlve  of  the  type  of 
destruction  wrought  by  the  riot. 

I'he  shojis  on  this  bk)ck  are  typical  of  those 
f.u.'id  In  the  Inner-city  commercial  district: 
a  l.irgc  clothlnit  and  specialty  store,  barber- 
shops, beauty  shops,  clothing  stores,  a  liquor 
store,  a  Jeweler,  a  tlieater.  a  bank  and  a  bar. 

There  is  a  marked  ditTercnce  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  block  The  west  side  of  the 
street  houses  white  merchants  almost  ex- 
clusively, several  of  'whom  own  more  than 
one  store.  The  stores  on  the  east  side,  the 
Tlvoll  side,  are  for  the  most  part  Negro- 
owned  or  Negro-operated. 

Every  store  on  the  west  side,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Rlggs  National  Bank  branch, 
suITered  major  damage.  On  the  east  side, 
"soul  brother"  signs  mark  a  row  of  untouched 
front  windows  which  runs  almost  the  entire 
block. 

Although  the  Negro  ownership  of  these 
stores  played  a  significant  role  In  preventing 
their  destruction,  there  is  another  factor 
which  probably  accounts  In  part  for  this: 
There  Is  little  In  most  of  these  stores  that 
anybody  would  want  to  steal. 

THE  WEST  SIDE 

14th  and  Park  Road— Rlggs  National  Bank, 
Park  Road  Branch.  The  vice  president  In 
charge  Is  Arthur  Mclnnls.  The  bank  has  been 
there  since  1922  nnd  employs  14  persons, 
thi'ec  of  whom  are  Negro. 

The  bank  branch  Itself  suffered  minimal 
damage,  mostly  from  water  used  to  put  out 
fires  in  other  stores.  However,  the  Rlggs  Bank 
building  which.  In  addition  to  housing  the 
bank,  occupies  half  the  block  and  rents 
space  to  other  merchants,  suffered  "substan- 
tial" damages,  according  to  bank  officials. 

The  officials  would  not  disclose  any  esti- 
mate of  the  loss,  but  said  that  Is  was  covered 
by  Insurance. 

3306 — Renay's  Maternity  Shop  (uniforms 
and  maternity  wean.  Owned  by  Albert  M. 
Esses  since  1953.  It  had  two  employes — both 
Negro,  both  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

Renay's  w.as  both  looted  and  burned.  Esses 
carried  $20,000  to  i25.000  In  Insurance  but 
he  feels  the  loss  will  exceed  that.  He  feels 
police  protection  "wasn't  worth  a  thing."  and 
that  the  military  "should  have  been  called 
on  Thursday  night." 

He  says  he  noticed  the  neighborhood  was 
getting  tougher  every  day  but  "never 
dreamed  this  sort  of  thing  would  happen." 
Esses  says  he  will  probably  rebuild  but  this 
time  will  Install  a  central  burglar-alarm  sys- 
tem and  metal  gates  for  protection.  He  will 
carry  his  present  employes  on  the  payroll 
as  long  as  he  can  and  give  them  a  couple 
of  months'  salary  If  he  has  to  let  them  go. 

3310— Mldtown  Stationery  and  Office  Sup- 
ply Co.  Owned  by  Alfred  Stein  and  open 
since  1952.  There  were  10  employes.  The 
racial  breakdown  could  not  be  determined. 
The  store  was  looted  and  gutted  by  fire, 
and  Stein  considers  it  a  total  loss.  "I  was 
wiped  out;  completely  burned,  completely 
looted,"  he  says.  He  cannot  estimate  the  fi- 
nancial loss  yet,  but  figures  his  insurance 
will  cover  only  50  percent  of  the  damage. 
"I  am  going  to  take  a  hell  of  a  licking,"  he 
said. 

Stein  is  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  the  mer- 
chants on  the  block  He  criticizes  the  city  gov- 
ernment for  ordering  the  police  not  to  arrest 
looters  and  feels  the  federal  government  was 
extremely  inept  in  its  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion. "I  called  the  White  House  and  pleaded 
with  them  to  call  out  the  military,"  he  says. 
"We're  weighing  whether  or  not  to  sue  the 
government  for  gross  negligence  " 

Stein's  plans  are  uncertain,  but  he  is  one  of 
the  few  who  seems  to  be  considering  leaving 
the   neighborhood.   He    believes   others    will 
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follow.  "I  don't  think  the  merchants  will  go 
in."  he  says.  "That  street  is  dead." 

3314 — Usona  Shop  (cards  and  gifts) .  Owned 
Jointly  by  three  white  men  including  Robert 
P.  Boyle  who  has  been  there  for  three  years. 
The  shop  has  been  there  for  about  30  years 
and  has  six  employes-^four  Nepro  and  two 
white. 

The  store  was  looted  and  damaeed  by  fire 
and  Boyle  estimates  the  loss  at  between 
$12,000  and  $15,000  He  feels  insurance  will 
cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  damage. 

He  has  talked  with  the  other  two  owners 
and  they  are  still  not  certain  if  they  will  stay 
on.  "We've  got  to  put  this  thing  together  and 
see  what  we  can  salvage,  "  he  says. 

3316— Bob  Inn  (night  club).  Owned  by 
James  C.  Powell,  it  has  been  there  for  17  or 
18  years  and  has  IG  employes — all  Negro. 
Powell's  white. 

The  place  was  looted  but  not  set  afire  Most 
of  the  loss  was  in  stolen  liquor  stock.  George 
Farmer,  the  manager,  estimates  loss  at  about 
$4,100  including  some  broken  windows.  They 
will  reopen  shortly  but  won't  keep  much 
stock  on  hand  in  the  future. 

3318 — Harris  Beauty  and  Barber  Supply 
Co.— Owned  by  Irving  Hoddes.  opened  in  1955 
and  has  three  employes.  Hoddes  is  white  and 
the  employes  are  Negro. 

TTie  store  suffered  no  fire  d.image  but  water 
leaked  down  from  the  floors  above  and  caused 
considerable  loss.  "It  was  like  a  si-.ower  bath 
when  we  got  in,"  he  says.  Windows  were 
smashed  and  looting  accounted  for  farther 
losses. 

In  all,  Hoddes  estimates  he  suffered  about 
$12,000  in  damages.  $10,000  of  which  Is 
covered  by  Insurance.  He  will  probably  re- 
open but  he's  waiting  to  see  what  his  neigh- 
bors decide  to  do.  "I'd  hate  to  be  the  only 
store  on  the  block  along  with  a  lot  of  burned- 
out  buildings."  he  says. 

3320 — Nationwide  Taxes  (Income  tux  con- 
sultants). The  office  Just  opened  In  January 
and  will  close  In  April  It  is  tmdamaged  ex- 
cept for  a  broken  window  In  the  rear  and  is 
still  In  operation. 

3322 — Melart  Jewelers— Owned  by  Mel 
Poer  and  opened  in  1964.  There  were  three 
full-time  employes  (two  white  and  one  Ne- 
gro) and  one  Negro  part-time.  The  ownership 
is  white. 

Employes  of  the  store  managed  to  save 
some  of  the  merchandise  by  putting  it  in 
the  safe,  but  aside  from  that,  Foer  says,  "all 
the  fixtures,  all  the  furniture,  all  the  "equip- 
ment was  completely  burned.  The  machinery 
was  heated  to  the  point  where  it  melted." 

He  estimates  the  damage  at  between 
$30,000  and  $50,000  and  says  Insurance  will 
probably  pay  for  "close  to"  what  the  losses 
are." 

Foer  was  out  of  the  country  on  Thursday, 
and  didn't  learn  of  the  destruction  of  his 
store  until  two  days  later.  He  sounds  more 
dazed  than  bitter.  He  praises  his  help. 

Probably  every  merchant  had  loyal  and 
faithful  employes  who,  at  the  risk  of  their 
life,  stayed  behind  to  try  to  s;ive  tilings.  And 
they  came  back  later,  during  a  lull,  to  take 
merchandise  out.  "I  can't  say  enough  for 
these  people,"  he  says. 

Will  he  come  back?  "It's  too  soon  to  tell," 
he  says. 

3324 — Sally  Shops  (women's  clothing) 
Owned  by  Murray  Braunstein  fir  10  years.  He 
has  four  employes,  all  Negro. 

The  store  was  burned  and  looted.  "They 
didn't  leave  a  stitch,"  he  says.  He  estimates 
losses  at  $75,000,  most  of  whicli  he  hopes  to 
recover  from  insurance. 

"I've  never  hao  much  trouble  before.  The 
people  had  always  been  wonderful.  It's  al- 
most impossible  to  believe  you  could  be  in 
a  place  so  long  with  these  people  and  know 
so  little  about  them,  "  says  Braun.steln,  who 
i.'-  white. 

Braunttciii  pl.ins  to  rebuild  if  he  can  get 
insurance  f.g.un.  He  feels  the  f;o\ern.'neiu 
should  underwrite  insurance  m  risk  areas. 
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"If  the  Insurance  doesn't  come  through," 
he   says,    "yoti'll    have   a   desert   here." 

3J28 — Speedy  Liquors- Owned  by  George 
Rogers,  his  wife  and  Robert  Harris,"  who  are 
all  Negroes.  They  luirchased  tlie  store  in 
September.  There  are  three  einploves.  also 
Neeroe.s. 

Speedy  Liquors  f.ired  better  than  mo.st 
liquor  Fiores  in  not  areas,  but  damat-'e  and 
lootint;  were  mil  extensive.  'I'lure  was  no 
burning,-  except  lor  part  ol  one  will  In  the 
back  that  adjom.s  Morton'.s. 

Quito  a  bit  of  iKjuor  ri'iuain.s  on  the 
shelves,  but  Rogers,  the  only  Nepro  inerchatii 
on  the  west  side  of  the  block,  says  nbout 
half   the  .stock   w.is   I;, ken   or  destroyed. 

In  atklition.  w.tltr  leaking  in  from  al)o\c- 
cniKcd  considerable  damage,  p.-.rticularly  lii 
the  basement.  He  e.- liniates  his  lot.s  at  be- 
tween $12,000  and  $15,000  and  doesn't  know 
how  niuch  of  that  w.os  insured. 

Rogers  also  seems  bitter  at  the  destruc- 
t!')n.  ob\iously,  he  was  not  the  target  ol 
r.icial  hostility  and  he  feels  "you  have  a  cer- 
l.iin  type  of  people  waiting  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  like  this.  The  people 
doing  the  looting  were  mostly  people  we  h.id 
waited  on." 

Rogers  will  reopen.  "We're  going  to  have  to 
reopen  —  we've  got  large  debts  and  we  li.ive 
to  make  them  up."  he  says. 

3:i30^Morton  E  Clothing  S'ojre — One  of  a 
chain  of  medium-price  clothing  department 
.stores  owned  by  Mortimer  Lebowitz  and  lii.s 
brother.  Leonard  Leslie.  The  two  men  also 
own  th.c  building  that  runs  Irom  3318  Uj  the 
northern  corner. 

Ninety  percent  cf  al)out  90  employes  are 
Negro.  Including  assistant  manager  Beverley 
Gaskins  and  six  others  of  the  lo-man  execu- 
tive stair  of  the  store  which  opened  last 
August. 

Lebowitz.  who  Is  white,  has  worked  with 
the  Negro  community  for  many  years.  He  w.is 
a  member  ol  tlie  National  Association  lor  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  when  that 
was  considered  something  of  a  radical  or- 
ganization. He  w.^  president  of  the  Wa.sii- 
Ington  Urban  League  in  the  late  1'j50's  and 
is  presently  on  the  league's  board  oi  direc- 
tors. Lebowitz  is  proud  of  Uie  fact  that  he 
marched  with  tlie  late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  into  Selma.  Ala.,  in  1'jG5.  and  dur- 
ing the  1963  civil  rights  march   here. 

The  s'ojre  is  alnaost  a  total  loss.  Lebowii/ 
estimates  the  damage  at  about  $1.5  million 
(and  atxjut  $1  million  at  his  H  Street  store, 
which  w;\s  burned  to  the  ground),  but  adds, 
"We're  completely  covered  for  our  losses." 

Lebowitz  feels  that  the  community  has 
shared  in  the  loss.  He  has  made  a  point  of 
hiring  "as  many  indigenous  people  as  possi- 
ble." His  employes  were  recruited  by  the 
Urb.-ui  League  at  his  request.  ITiey  were 
trained  on  tlie  Job. 

Tlie  community  also  has  I'.^st  a  type  of 
store  needed  m  the  inner  city.  Lebowitz  fcels. 
"People  kept  coining  in  and  telling  us  how 
wonderful  it  was  that  a  store  like  this  h.ad 
opened  in  the  area,"  he  says. 

He  hopes  to  rebuild  at  botli  locations,  and 
speaks  of  cpening  some  sort  of  temporary 
stores  during  the  interim:  "I  feel  these  areas 
have  to  be  served." 

THE    E.AET    SIDE 

3301-3329  — Beginning  with  the  Tivoli  Tlie- 
ater. there  are  Maxwell's  Barber  Shop,  man- 
aged by  Thomas  Maxwell;  Fantasy  Hair  F.ush- 
ions,  a  beauty  parlor,  managed  by  Nura  Q. 
Amin;  Pete's  House  of  Styles,  a  beauty  p.ar- 
lor,  owned  by  Ol.idys  E.  Peterson;  Peays  Va- 
r.eiy  Store,  owned  by  Elmore  Peay;  Ace  Sew- 
ing Center,  owned  by  Mary  M.  Newman; 
Tivoli  Barber  Shop,  managed  by  Cornell 
Brace  Jr  :  .Arrow  TV;  a  television  repair  and 
.second-hand  store,  owned  by  Jack  Gibson; 
Jean  Muriel  Orleinals,  a  wig  nnd  related 
ileins  shop:  an  annex  of  Arrow  TV;  Specialty 
Enterprises,  a  wig  and  related  Items  shop, 
owned  by  J;ick  Turner;  Brevard  Be.Tuiy  S.i- 
lon.  owned  by  Thomasina  Brevard;  and  a 
self-service  laundromat. 
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Only  the  laiintlromat  which  is  owned  by 
I  wnit*  man  waa  damnged  in  thu  group  Its 
A'.';()riws  »eri>  broken 

^•>me  of  the  owners  nf  these  ?torefl.  per- 
il \ps  reelinu;  the  "soul  brother  '  •.tgns  they 
painted  needed  backing  up.  stayed  in  their 
stiires  to  dlscournge  kxitera  Turner,  who 
curries  a  gain  on  his  hip.  said  he  had  trouble 
with  only  one  man  "A  cat  trom  outs'de  the 
iielghborhotxJ  tried  to  come  In  here  "  he  s<>y8. 
Wo  flattened  film  " 

Ji>hii  Davis,  the  head  Janitor  at  the  Tlvoll. 
s.iicl  he  and  an  usher  camped  out  in  the 
iheater  lobby  to  ;ivert  d>imn^e  'We  know  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  neighborhood  -ind  we 
t  liked  to  them  if  they  came  near  We  saved 
this  pl.ice,"  he  says 

other  uwners  left  but  there  wits  no  tlam- 
i<c     An    employe    of    Arrow    TV    remarked 

I'he  only  reason  they  didn't  hit  this  side  of 
'  -  b''^'k  is  th.il  ther*  nln't  nothing  here  to 
t  ike  "  Most  of  Ills  stock  wnii  large,  used  con- 
-ole  models 

:J3;)1  -  Beverly  Cleaners — Owned  liy  All>ert 
.schlndler  and  Sidney  Orltz.  brothers-in-law. 
both  white  Opened  by  them  almost  10  years 
.'ij!0.  It  h.\s  four  employes,  all  Negroes 

This  Is  the  only  store  on  the  east  side  of 
the  block  that  suffered  major  damage, 
schlndler  s'aVs  the  building  is  probably  sal- 
.leeiible  hiiT  most  of  the  nuichlnery  and  all 
jf  the  clothing  were  lost  He  estimates  the 
loss  to  the  machinery  .it  about  $15,000.  which 
will  be  covered  by  insurance  But  the  owners 
All!  h.ive  to  make  irood  on  customers'  claims 
Kit  of  their  own  pockets 

The  two  partners  present  i  contrast  In 
reaction  Schlndler  is  extremely  bitter.  He 
feels  that  irreater  force  including  the  shoot- 
ing of  looteri.  should  have  been  used  to  stop 
:he  destruction  Grlt.5  Is  more  stole  m  his 
•  oceptance  of  the  damage  ^nd  recognizes 
th.it  along  with  aid  tn  the  merchants.  '  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  t>)  help  the  Negro  com- 
munity " 

Schlndler  iays  he  would  like  to  get  out. 
but  'I  think  we'll  be  forced  back  in  We  have 
live  years  to  go  on  our  leaje  and  loir  land- 
lord said  he  won't  let  us  out  of  It  " 

untz  bjvs.  Were  willing  to  come  back  If 
our  customers  will  have  us" 

HEACrl.iNS    V*«T 

Reactions  to  the  destruction  obviously, 
ranged  from  shock  to  acceptance  to  over- 
whelming bitterness  The  bltternness  was 
directed  not  only  .it  the  looters  and  vandals 
but  at  city  and  federal  offlclals  tor  their 
:■.  indling  of  the  situation. 

Cieorge  Rogers  recalled  the  scene  in  his 
>tore  Friday  altermxin.  his  lace  tense  with 
iiarely  controlled  anger  Young  people  were 
running  in  and  out  behind  my  nount^T. 
oarrylng  out  my  whisky  Nobody  .stopped 
them    Nobody  told   them  to  stop. 

■  I  ajiked  a  policeman  why  he  dldnt  stop 
people  He  told  me  he  had  to  wait  for  orders." 

Public  Safetv  Director  Patrick  V  Murphy 
iiid  special  president l.il  liaison  man  Cyrus 
Vance  haie  praised  the  police  for  their  re- 
straint in  dealing  with  the  rioters  But  the 
merchant  scofl.  That  Is  rldicuious — re- 
straint' How  can  you  ,ise  restraint  when 
1  riminjils  are  running  rampant?'  Alfred 
S'.cin  ilem.inds 

But  hi'-.st  of  the  merchants  conclude  with 
v  5igh  of  resignation.  Once  it  got  out  of 
hand,  I  don  t  think  they  had  enough  police 
to  cope  with  the  situation  "  However,  to  a 
man.  they  (eel  that  the  destruction  could 
live  been  minimized  by  calling  out  the 
■  I'lops  earlier 

TRArriC    A    FACTOR 

Hegul.ir  Army  and  National  Guard  troi-ips 
wore  put  on  the  alert  late  Thursday  night. 
out  were  not  actually  called  In  until  late 
FYiday  afternoon,  and.  slowed  down  by  a 
massive  traffic  Jam,  were  not  iubslaiitlally 
deployed  m  the  primary  not  are^vs  until  the 
early  hovirs  of  Saturday  morning 

In  my  opinion,  the  White  H>^use  U  iijuilty 
of  gross  negligence  m  not  providing  protec- 
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tlon  for  citizens."  says  Stein       I  'ii  \ery  bit- 
ter " 

Even  when  the  troope  arrived,  orders  for 
them  to  stop  the  looting  were  slow  in  coming 
through  Mortimer  Lebowiiz  recalls  "Our 
manager  -tsked  a  soldier  Are  you  going  to 
let  them  waik  out  with  all  these  things?"  And 
the  loldler  said.  "Vea.  I  guess  that's  what 
we're  supposed  to  do  '  " 

City  omclals  have  sjild  that  troops  were 
not  .-.illed  early  Friday  bei- iiise  the  situation 
appeared  to  have  calmed  after  the  initial 
violence  Thursday  night  and  Friday  morning 
At  .my  rite  they  argue,  m  spite  of  tlie  pres- 
ence of  some  l4.0tX)  policemen  and  troops, 
there  were  still  not  enough  men  to  su^ip  the 
lo<->tliig  .it  the  peak  without  the  use  of  guns 
And  this  Wiis  something  they  emphatically 
did  not  want 

■  What  are  you  going  to  do.  start  shooting 
little  kids  for  stealing  a  transistor'.''"  an  otfl- 
dal  asked 

ArUmosity  towi'rd  the  Negro  race  was  never 
expressed  openly  bv  the  merchants  but  was 
thinly  disguised  In  some  liiilaiices  One  mer- 
chant suggested  thit  If  the  prexldential  elec- 
tion were  held  now  "Oeorge  Wallace  would 
gel  a  lot  of  votes  here  " 

BHOC-K     MOKr    TYPJCAL 

But  shock  appeared  to  be  Uie  more  typical 
reaction,  and  some  merchants  expressed  a 
more  understanding  new  I  have  no  ani- 
mosity toward  the  Negro  race.  "  said  Lebowitz 
'I  have  If  anything,  a  warmer  freling  for  my 
Negro  friends,  because  they  had  to  sit  In  the 
midst  of  11  I  feel  this  is  Uie  reaponslblUly  of 
American  society  '" 

Rogers,  a  Negro,  is  hardly  molliHed  by  pleas 
for  members  of  his  race  This  soul  brother' 
business.'  he  sneers  "One  of  my  employes 
told  .1  looter  This  place  li  owned  by  a  soul 
brother.'  and  he  said.  'I  don't  care  '  who  " 
brother  you  are'  "  After  tiiat.  Rogers  sat  in 
bis  store  with  a  pistol 

Why  were  some  merchants  hit  and  others 
not  •  The  overwhelming  reply  from  those  who 
suffered  was.  Because  were  white  '  "nils  is 
undoubtedly  true  but  it  appears  to  be  a  slm- 
pliflcatlon  of  the  reasons  lor  the  destrtictlon 

"Ine  report  of  the  National  Advisory  C'om- 
nus«tOii  on  Civil  Disorders  states: 

In  some  eases,  rioters  focused  on  stores 
operated  by  while  merchinls.  they  appar- 
ently believed  had  been  charging  exorbitant 
prices  or  selling  inferior  g^xids.  Not  all  the 
violence  agaiiut  these  stores  can  be  attri- 
buted to  revenge'  for  such  practices  Yet  it  Ls 
cle.u"  that  numy  residents  of  disadvantaged 
Negro  neighborhoods  believe  they  suffer  coii- 
st.iiu  .ibiibes  by  local  merchants  .  . 

HOWLCTT    QUOTED 

lli»Te  .ire  those  In  the  area  who  have 
expressed  this  same  belief  White  America 
has  preyed  on  the  Negro  here"  s.iys  Dr.  Dun- 
can Howlett.  pasuir  of  All  Souls  Unitarian 
Church,  two  bloiks  from  the  riot  area  "The 
merch.ints  tompt  the  people  with  eye-i:aich- 
ing  window  displays  and  t-iunts  of  eaay 
credit  ' 

Bernardo  Lloyd  a  director  of  CHANGE. 
Inc  Which  has  Its  ulTice  In  the  ;1300  block, 
spent  hours  during  the  height  of  the  riot 
trying  to  move  people  oft  the  street  He  agrees 
with   Howlett's  contention. 

"Just  down  the  slrect.  I  saw  a  pair  of  shoes 
in  a  display  window  lor  tlCH)  Nobody  around 
here  makes  thai  itind  oi  money.  ' 

Lloyd,  who  has  lived  in  the  ureas  for  sev- 
eral year:3  says  Negroes  resent  the  business 
community  becau..c  they  ve  ne^er  been  al- 
lowed to  become  a  part  of  It  "Look  around," 
he  s.'»y*.  "Except  at  Morton'i.  mid  a  few 
others,  lommunuy  Negroej  are  hn-ed  only  a» 
porters  or  clerki  t  r  Janitor^-  tlic-y  re  net  even 
salesmen    ' 

The  iiierchaiKa  aren't  ihe  only  ones  hurt 
by  tt»e  ileslrucUoii.  So.ne  t'i  the  employes 
will  get  their  joos  back,  but  many  are 
poun'lmg  the  pa-. emeii:  looking  for  a  new 
Job.  l>:ie  negro  .UnUmij  <">  the  .street  said 
mgrily      They   p..    lO.OOC   Mack   people  out 
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of  a  Job.  I  don't  have  no  Job    Tliey  burned 
my  place  down" 

I  pot  kids."  he  said 
A   woman   staring   ;it    the   ruined   shell   of 
Morton's  remarked       I  his  Is  a  shame    I  b-?cn 
In  this  neighborhood  25  years,  and  wc  never 
hart  a  store  like  this  here  " 

MONEY    r.EfESSARY 

Few  of  the  b>islnessmen  on  the  block  had 
lull  coverage  on  their  losses  and  extra  money 
will  have  to  come  from  somewhere  There  1..^ 
tlie  possibility  thit  some  sort  of  emergency 
niea.sures  will  be  p.issed  to  aid  victims  of  tl'e 
riot.  Another,  readllv  available  source  i-l 
money  Is  the  Small  Buslne.ss  Administration. 

L.igene  Waldron.  ol  SBA.  .s.iys  that  \ir- 
tii.illy  every  businessman  hit  by  the  not  will 
be  eligible  for  the  aijency's  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Program,  which  provides  long-tirin 
loan."*  to  'economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons." Included  In  this  category,  Waldron 
says,  are  uny  merchants  whose  business 
plight  Is  not  their  own  fault 

If  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  to 
stay  In  business  is  relatively  ."-iniplo  how- 
ever, the  decision  on  where  to  stay  In  busl- 
ne.^y  has  been  complicated  by  outside  factors 

Bt)b  Smith  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  explains  that  nobody,  including  the 
District  government,  knows  at  this  time  Just 
what  the  future  status  of  the  primary  rioi 
areas  will  be.  Some  were  slated  for  urban  re- 
newal In  five  \e.irs  or  so.  but  the  riot  ha.^ 
.iv'celerated  the  timetable. 

As  Waldron  puts  It.  "There's  no  sense  m  a 
man's  going  back  Into  14th  Street  ll  It's  go- 
ing to  be  ra/cd  wllhln  a  year" 

I  orNSEUI.NC    CENTER 

.•\  r  .u'lsellng  center  for  buslnossinen  has 
been  set  up  at  the  Lincoln  Temple  .Menional 
Church.  1701  lllhSt  NW  Hepresent.aivcs  oi 
insurance  companies,  SB.\,  RL.A,  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  the  Interracial  Coun- 
cil for  Business  Opportunity  and  the  Small 
Business  Guld.mce  Center  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  merchants'  questions  as  best  they 
can 

But  Smith  stresses  that  the  purpose  ol  tl'.e 
center  will  be  more  to  gather  information 
than  to  disseminate  it.  since  no  decision.s  cm 
be  taken  by  city  and  federal  authorities  until 
the  extent  of  the  damage  and  pcrson.il  hard- 
ship Is  known. 

The  work  must  be  carried  out  as  quickly  iis 
possible,  says  Smith  Somebodys  got  to  go 
over  this  whole  city  and  put  something  djwn 
on  paper.  Some  determinations  have  got  to 
be  made" 

There  Is  considerable  sentiment  within  t!.;^ 
Negro  commuitlty  to  have  the  wlxiie  mer- 
chants leave  the  iiiner-clty  niid  luue  Negro 
merchants  t.ike  their  place 

The  Rev.  Channing  Phillips,  president  oi 
the  Housing  Development  Corp<jration  .;;!id 
Friday  night,  'We  cannot  simply  put  up 
again  the  same  kind  of  city  that  was  burned 
down  We  f.ice  both  the  great  opportunilv  to 
trf  Something  new  and  the  necessity  of  doing 
It  so  the  whole  tragedy  is  not  simply  re- 
peated" 

The  businessmen,  still  smarting  under 
their  own  li>sses.  are  apparently  more  con- 
cerned now  about  their  own  problems  At  a 
meeting  of  businessmen  who  had  su.fered 
losses,  held  at  the  Montgomery  County  Jew- 
ish Center  on  Thursday  night.  I.eb».iwiiz  was 
booed  off  the  stage  r.s  he  made  a  plea  lor 
understanding. 

At  .my  rate,  some  merchants,  including 
Lebowitz.  are  deternuned  to  stay.  Lebowltz 
remarked : 

"I  hope  to  keep  my  staff  together  mid  k»ep 
ihis  going  ' 

iFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 
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CxMERAS  Click  Away:    Su.nny   Easter  Finu.s 
District  or  Collmbia   Relaxhj   Amid    ihe 

RUBULE 

(By   Duncan    Spencer i 
Two  litUe  Negro  boys  In  their  Easter  best 
pjkffd  througli  the  glass  and  rubble  at  Man- 
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h.ituin  Aut«  on  7th  Street  NW  They  picked 
up  a  he.'tdlight:  an  elderly  woman  waved  her 
(.ine.  "Nobody  can't  tell  you  nothing,"  she 
:;ime<l.  shaking  her  head 

Klsewhere  on  Washington's  sunny  Eiister 
niorning.  L't)0  troops  lined  up  outside  the 
Armory  next  to  DC  St.-uluun  waiting  for 
l>re:ikl<u'.t  at  7  :10  am 

And  the  city's  lan^'uid  E.tster  afternoon  was 
the  lime  lor  the  g.imes  ptHiple  play  at  Dupont 
Circle:  pretending'  to  read  the  paper,  play- 
ing chess  on  a  bench,  displaying  bare  and 
dirty  hipiiy  leet.  iirgtung  potent  arguments, 
stxumminj;  llie  same  three  chords  on  a  guitKir 
over  and  over  U)  an  audience  of  none,  hearing 
news  on  a  transistor  radio 

The  heat  in  the  air  w.-vs  swept  away  by 
zephvTs  that  s<raped  l.iit  year's  brittle  leaves 
along  the  streets  and  seemed  to  carry  away 
the  memory  ol  tlie  w  retched  events  of  the 
previous  week. 

But  at  the  s.tme  time  e.vrly  churchgoers 
r.Used  the  strains  of  "Welcome  Happy  Morn- 
ing Age  to  Age  Shall  S.iy"  p<.ilicemen  were 
ctrrying  the  Ixxly  of  a  40-vear-old  Negro 
man,  William  P  jetlers.  Ironi  a  burned-out 
biisement  in  the  1500  block  ol  7th  Street,  He 
w.u;  the  eleventh  not  victim 

By  noon.  7lh  street  NW  and  14th  Street 
NW  were  clogijed  with  cars  occupied  mostly 
by  white  people,  gaping  at  the  scars  of  the 
not  they  had  heard  s«i  much  about  crawling 
along  snapping  photos,  staring  from  behind 
dark  glasses. 

The  sidewalks,  even  m  the  most  ravaged 
blocks,  were  crowded  with  people,  their  black 
f.ices  set  oir  like  inlay  atjainst  vivid  Sunday 
clothes  and  the  lovely  lUlies  children  carried 
home. 

Photographers  were  eierywhere.  their  eyes 
up  U)  the  front  o!  the  buildings,  picking  the 
worst  sjxits,  siandmt,'  b.ick  and  sliooting  end- 
less pictures  ol  rubble  wreckage  and  broken 
glass,  sometimes  to  the  amusement  of  the 
refiidents 

"What's  he  pomp  t- ,  do.  put  that  in  his 
scrapbook?  "  a  man  with  a  p:iir  of  toddlers 
s.iid  and  laughed. 

No  one  on  the  sidew:ilk  seemed  the  least 
Interested  m  telling  a  tourist  about  the  riot, 
even  if  he  w.as  a  senator,  like  Gale  McGee! 
D-Wyo  .  who  drove  the  7th  Street  stretch  at 
about  2  4u  p  m  in  his  vellow  convertible,  top 
down. 

But  the  conversations  on  the  streets  could 
have  enlightened  the  sightseers.  Some 
thought  11  was  over  tor  the  summer.  Others 
tried  U)  explain  why  7th  Street  w.is  in  ruins. 

N^urhal  E  Ward  works  at  Carter's  Amoco 
at  7th  and  O  Streets,  right  next  Uj  the  O 
Street  Market,  which  somehow  escaped  being 
destroyed  by  tlie  flames. 

■Don't  you  think  peojilc  will  wait  now  and 
see  what  city  h;Ul  d.^es?"  he  iLsked.  Carter's 
was  struck  even  tiiough  Carter,  the  owner, 
IS  a  Negro 

At  5  p  ni,  l.i...t  Friday.  Ward  put  the  c.ish 
regist-er  in  tlie  back  of  his  car.  locked  up  the 
st,-ition.  turned  off  the  main  gas  switch, 
scribbled  "Soul"  on  the  window  and  took  off. 

Yesterday  he  w:us  puzzled,  he  said,  even 
though  he  feels  a  strong  kinship  with  the 
people  on  7th  Street,  "You  got  to  understand 
the  credit  merchants  -  I  don't  feel  no  compas- 
sion for  them,"  He  noted  Uiat  piiwnshops  and 
"easy"  credit  stores  were  usually  run  by  white 
absentee  merchants. 

"When  that  man  sees  you  come  in  that 
door,  he  sees  you're  a  black  man.  he  know"s 
you  gotta  come  there — there"s  always  the 
feeling  that  something  sneaky's  going  on."' 

•More  ominously,  l.e  spoke  ol  a  proles- 
sional' woman  lie  knew  (he  called  her  "the 
Ph.  D."">.  who  would  get  g:is  at  C:irter's  One 
day  she  whispered  to  him  while  he  w,is  mak- 
ing change  l..r  her  "Diinin  it,  burn  it  down 
all  Ol  it."" 

"And  she  w;us  making  $20.0U0  .t  year  with 
her  husband,  both  of  them  professional  peo- 
ple.' he  added  with  a  shrug. 

Few  yesterday  were  as  philasophic.il  or 
disturbed  as  Ward. 
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At  14th  and  T  Streets  NW.  pictures  oi  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  in  two  large 
sizes  were  hawked,  as  well  as  lapel  buttons 
with  King"s  picture  and  the  words  "I  Have  a 
Dream."  Violet  ribbon  w:is  attached  to  the 
buttons. 

Hains  Point  was  the  city"s  Conev  Lshmd 
all  afternoon.  Hundreds  ol  soldiers  had 
bivouacked  on  the  west  end  of  the  golf 
course  there,  and  soldiers  stretched  beneath 
the  cherry  trees. 

The  soldiers  have  lost  the  look  oi  p.itioiit 
endurance  they  had  worn  through  the  crisis. 
Yesterday  they  strolled  at  the  water"s  edge 
without  their  guns.  They  watched  the  sail- 
boats, or  the  girls:  but  a  lew  still  patrolled 
in  Jeeps,  sweating  under  their  helmets 

White  Washington  relaxed,  too.  alter  days 
of  tension  and  introspection  \"isiiors  chmi- 
bered  as  usual  on  the  marble  nioiuiments. 
furtively  picked  the  flowers,  or  wandered  on 
the  Capitol  grounds. 

In  Georgetown  young  girls  tripped  the 
streets  in  sandals  and  bright  skirts  alter 
church.  The  balloon  man  ol  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue was  at  his  station  near  N  Street.  ""If  the 
children"s  happy,  then  e\erybodvs  happy 
he  crooned. 

Later,  at  dusk,  from  the  treelmed  homes 
behind  the  busy  restaur.ant  section  ol 
Georgetown,  the  tinkle  ol  plassware  floated 
through  the  air. 

From  dim  backyards  and  balconies  c:ime 
the  song  ol  laughter;  one  by  one  the  lights 
came  on  from  living  room  windows. 
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Undemocratic:    The   Way   We   Nominate 
and  Elect   Our    President 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s 
past  Saturday  evening,  April  20,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  the  guest  of  Local  No. 
340,  Truckdrivers  Union  in  South  Port- 
land. Maine,  and  to  present  my  views  on 
the  undemocratic  method  by  which  we 
nominate  and  elect  our  Chief  Executive. 
The  need  for  reform  is,  in  my  opinion, 
obvious  and  urgent.  There  are,  no  doubt! 
numerous  Members  of  this  body  wlio 
share  my  concern.  In  hopes  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  issues  of  reform,  I  am  inserting  tlie 
substance  of  my  statement  for  their 
attention; 

Liberating  A.mlrican  Voilrs 
(By  Congressman  Wiiliam  D,  H\th\vv\v  i 
Electoral  college  reform  will  l,a\e  l:""le 
meaning  if  unaccompanied  by  rtlorm  in  our 
procedures  for  nominating  presidential  c.in- 
didates.  The  path  to  the  Presidency  begins 
when  each  stale  picks  us  delegates  to  the 
National  nominalinf^  convention.  In  the  hity 
states,  there  are  filty  diiTerent  systems  f...r 
accomplishing  that  t;isk.  Generallv,  however, 
there  are  two  ways,  either  selecting  the  dele- 
pales  through  a  Slate  c(jiiveniion  or  commit- 
tee process— or  via  the  pnmarv.  a  direct  vote 
of  the  whole  parly  meniber.~hip. 

While  only  16  slates  have  primary  contests, 
from  March  through  tlie  summer  of  every 
national  election  year,  all  the  attention  is 
focused  upon  them.  In  only  six  of  tliese 
stales  are  the  delegates  lepally  bound  by  the 
results  of  their  respective  primaries.  In"  four 
states,  the  delegates  may  rtm  uncommitted 
and  in  the  remaining  live  states  and  tl.e  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  primaries  have  n.j  l-cal 
bonds  over  the  delegates  to  tlie  National  con- 
vention. Only  about  two  of  eery  live  dole- 


pates  to  each  party  national  convention  has 
been  chosen  through  the  primary  procedure. 
I  recently  read  a  pood  summation  ol  our  pri- 
mary procedure- -The  first  thing  to  be  said 
1,^  Dial  primaries  are  iiuportam  because  (■; 
all  the  fuss  made  over  them. 

L  nlortunately.  the  State  coint-niion  proc- 
ess lends  itsell  more  readily  to  undue  mllu- 
ciue  than  the  primary  system.  'Ihe  conven- 
tion procedure  h-iids  itsell  to  other  move- 
ments which  iiihibil  the  democratic  process 
even  more.  Favorite  son  iiuuemenis  h.i-. e 
become  a  j)opular  means  by  which  to  re- 
strict delegates  by  holding  them  to  lliat  caii- 
<lidale  through  the  hrst  ballot  ol  a  conven- 
t.on  wiiicli  i.s  olteniimes  the  Ijy^ii  and  con- 
i.usuc  l).;llot  'I  lie  unit  rule  di'\ice  inhibits 
iree  choice  by  rcciuinng  all  oi/a  state's  deie- 
p.ites  to  aliide  by  a  majoniv  of  lis  member- 
.'  hip  vote 

With  the  aU\ent  ol  ti-le\isiou.  llie  National 
iiominatinp  convention  itseit  has  become  a 
spectator  sjiort  The  majority  of  Americans 
Sit  on  the  sidelines  and  wiitcii  -  while  others 
eiiininale  all  but  two  men  from  the  Pres- 
idential race.  Watching  this  event  has  be- 
come almost  a.s  exciting  a.s  iootba.ll  contens 
on  New  Years  Day.  Like  lootball.  nuxst  Amer- 
icans observe  rather  than  participate  Cnhke 
lootball.  the  outcome  of  the  coiuesl  directly 
allecls  every  overserver  and  nonobserver 
rhat  makes  all  the  diMerence  and  tliat  is 
why  Americans  must  be  given  a  greater,  more 
direct  and  more  meaningful  participation  m 
the  iKJininatioh  and  subsequent  cieclion  ol 
*    the  President 

I'.irty  nominees  should  be  clujsen  by  votes 
of  all  concerned  citizens  through  a  national 
jirimary  election— rather  tliaii  by  .'si.ate  dcle- 
giitions   at    National    convention.'-. 

Ihe  electoral  college  and  the  need  f.-r  its 
relorm  should  be  discussed  now  -  becatise  il 
IS  diltlcult  to  attract  Interest  ii.  relorm  wlien 
we  are  not  face  Ui  face  with  a  Presidential 
election.  Under  the  jiresent  system,  (lie 
American  p<-ople  vote  indirectly  by  sigiur, - 
iiig  a  choice  for  an  ""elector"  who  is  pledged— 
ibui  as  evidenced  in  1960.  apjiarentlv  not 
bound) — to  support  the  party  nominee  We 
lire  necessarily  made  more  aware  of  the  d<-- 
iccts  of  the  system  now  because  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  national  election.  We  think 
in  terms  ol  winning  individual  votes  to  elect 
the  President  but  we  should  not  ipnore  tlie 
lact  that  individual  votes  do  not  elect  a 
President  Let  us  be  aware  of  the  possibilit  . 
that  il-.o  elect.ors  we  choose  to  do  our  votiiiL' 
may  "not"  repiste'"  our  choice  The  last  Pres- 
ident clect.ed  by  a  minority  oi  ilie  pojhilar 
vote  c.-isl  was  Uj  our  benefit  .iiid  crood  f(.riune 
(John  F  Kennedy  received  4!) .48';  of  the 
jiopuhir  vote  to  49.23':  for  Mr.  Nl.\on  ;  The 
next  one  could   lead   to  our  downfall. 

As  we  ajjproach  this  elec-tion  and  e.^penii 
our  enersies  to  elect  our  Party's  ciiHiidaie 
we  should  be  impressed  by  the  desperate  need 
for  liberating  American  voters.  For  so  many 
years,  v.e  iiave  tolerated  an  arrangemeni  born 
r)Ut  of  the  belief  that  the  majority  of  our 
citi/.eni-y  w.as  too  ignorant  to  make  such  an 
important  decision  as  t<j  determine  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States  There  w-us  a 
lime  when  the  American  ijcopic  were  ex- 
pected to  tolerate  lliat  insuil.  hut  I  don  t 
know  wh'-  they  should  tolerate  i:  now.  The 
inescapable  fact  that  n  man  c:in  become 
President  without  the  support  of  a  majority 
(.1  American  voters  should  warn  us  of  tlie 
ciianc."  that  we  may  somediiy  suiler  Irom  our 
lack  of  concern  for  reform. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  numerous  his- 
torians thtit  we  have  fortunately  and  some- 
times only  narrowly  escaped  t.'ie  dire  con- 
sequences which  cm  result  from  the  electoral 
college  system  but  this  is  not  a  pood  aigu- 
ment  for  continuing  the  system.  Perceiving 
the  inherent  defects,  we  must  pi'xreed  to  de- 
vise an  instrument  for  the  election  of  the 
chief  exec'titive  which  is  cijnsistent  with  our 
demrxralic  beliefs  The  President  should  be 
c:ected  bv  u.rcct  popular  \ote. 

One   (.  f    the    cli:impions   of    the   c.'iort   for 
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reform  Is  our  Senior  Senator  Margaret  C'haae 
Smith  Sp^Aklna;  befi>re  the  SeriHle  Judl'Mary 
Committer  Msrch  2  19«6.  she  suited  The 
K)e<-Uiral  i-nllege  la  dximed  to  be  repla<~ed 
bv  the  direct  rlecllon  system  It  Is  oniy  a 
m.itter  iif  lim>*  Ita  yenrs  .ire  numbered" 
Soiiator  -Smith  haa  actively  pursued  reforms 
^\nce  1950 

Without  enacting  urgently  needed  election 
rff'irm-s  we  live  »ith  the  conatant  threat 
iruit  sxmeday.  the  Presidential  Election  will 
.ii^rtln  be  thrown  into  the  Hou«e  of  Repre- 
sentrttues  Imagine.  If  you  can  the  cataa- 
triiphe  i.f  <i  President  so  chosen,  elected  by 
States,  each  having  une  equal  vote  to  repre- 
sent Its  diverse  Interests  and  diverse  popula- 
tim — whether  Ite"ge  or  small  Congressman 
Jonathan  B  Bingham  iD-NY  i  hiia  right- 
fully perceived  the  urgency  .if  the  matter 
and  haa  Introduced  a  proposed  .-imendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  would  remove  from 
the  Hnuse  the  mandate  to  select  a  Presi- 
dent when  no  candidate  in  the  national  elec- 
t;  '11  receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votea 
rtie  unendment  provides  for  a  runoff  elec- 
ti'h  between  the  two  candidates  with  the 
greuest  number  of  elect<jral  votes  if  neither 
re<-eUes  .4  majority  It  also  does  away  with 
the  undemocratic  system  of  unpledged 
ele<'t.>rs 

While  my  colleague's  .unendment  la  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  electoral  system.  It 
would,  t  believe  adapt  to  a  popular  and 
direct  vote  system  shouia  we  succeed  in  re- 
f.'rmlng  the  procedure 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  <"c.ngress  will  re- 
spond to  the  need  for  these  election  reforms 
bv  idoptlng  legislation  providing  for  direct 
primary  nominations  of  the  major  candi- 
dates bv  ibi>;i,shlng  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem in  i,iviir  iif  direct  popular  elections  and 
by  taking  the  necessary  steps  toward  amend- 
ing .'ur  Constitution  in  accordance  with  Con- 
.{res&man  Bingham's  objective  to  preclude  the 
fHKUiibiUty  that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  have  the  power  to 
cli(x»e   the   President  '.>f   the   United   states. 

In.  tlno.  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
eliminate  devices  and  procedures  vthlch  tend 
U)   dlsenfr  inchl«e    the    ^merlc;^n    .oier 


Greece 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.'iENT.ATU  ES 
Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  DOW  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  juntas  takeover,  this 
week's  Time  of  April  26.  1968.  reports 
that  Greece  s  economy  has  .suffered  a 
setback  While  the  'Old  Fox "  Papan- 
dreou  remains  under  house  arrest  and 
his  son  and  others  are  protrstina  the 
junta's  rule,  tourism  has  fallen  off  by 
14  peictnt  and  foreign  investment  some 
30  percent  below  the  1966  level  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Greece — .\   bour  or   Celesraiio.m 
This  year    •. he  day   of   the  Lords   Resur- 
rection coincides  with  the  anniversary  of  our 
people's  cructflxlon  "  1  Former  Premier  George 
I'apandreoii  1 

As  the  Greeks  observed  their  Orthodox 
Easter,  which  the  Julian  calendar  plnces  a 
week  later  than  in  the  West  this  year,  they 
..Iso  marked  the  end  of  their  first  year  under 
military  rule  To  celebrate  the  ix-casion.  the 
junta  planned  military  parades,  ordered 
flags  flown  from  every  building  and  Issued 
new  gold  and  silver  coins  bearing  its  symbol: 
the  shadow  of  a  soldier  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  phoenix  rising  from  the 
;«hea  The  regime  of  Colonel-turned-Pre- 
mler    George    Papadopoulos    hinted    that    it 
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would  make  some  surprise  iinnouncements, 
j>erhap«  Including  an  amnesty  fur  many  of 
Its  2  500  political  prisoners.  100  of  whom 
were  released  Ju.^t  before  Easter  .^nd  In  «n 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  celebratlorui  would 
not  be  marred  by  cU.'t.sulent  voice,  it  placed 
under  house  Hrrest  two  r.f  itji  bitterest  critics, 
George  Papandreou  HO  the  leader  of  the  big 
.»nd  now  banned  Center  Union  Party,  and 
Panayotls  Kanellopouloa.  (56  tlie  last  consti- 
tutionally   appointed    Premier. 

In  Papandreou's  case  the  precaution  did 
no  gix>d  Anticipating  a  crackdown  the  Old 
h\>x'— as  he  is  widely  known  In  Greece — 
slipped  out  before  his  arrest  a  recording  of 
:\  rm.Tlng  antl-Junta  speech  to  Britain 
where  the  BBC's  Greek-language  broadcast 
beamed  Ins  defiant  wnrd.s  into  sets  all  over 
Greece  In  the  elght-mlnute  speech.  Papan- 
dreou. who  was  Premier  In  ly63-65,  called 
on  the  free  world  to  boycott  the  Junta  so 
that  It  will  be  worthy  of  the  name"  At 
home  he  called  on  the  Greek  army  to  re- 
.issess  Its  own  support  fjf  the  Junta  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  ruling  colonels  had  pro- 
duced no  proof  of  a  planned  Communist 
takeover,  their  rationalization  f.ir  seizing 
power  Under  Greece's  stern  martial  law, 
Papandreou's  blast  was  t.intamount  to  trea- 
son, but  the  Junta  took  ni>  further  action 
against  him  fur  the  time  being  ridiculing 
his  statement  as  a  play  for  a  return  to  power. 

Economic  Slump  Though  the  Junta  has 
brought  stability  to  Greece  and  taken  .i 
certain  number  of  sensible  steps,  it  has  little 
to  celebrate  on  Ita  tlrst  anniversary  except 
Its  own  docged  determination  to  hold  onto 
power  The  country  Is  still  ruled  by  dp<-ree, 
and  the  press  remains  under  tight  censor- 
ship Because  of  the  period  of  political  un- 
certainty that  preceded  the  coup,  the  Greek 
economy,  which  had  been  growing  nearly  as 
f.tac  ;'.s  Japans,  was  headed  Into  a  recession 
even  before  the  colonels  seized  power  De- 
fplte  .ill  &orts  of  pump  priming  me.isures, 
fuch  :i»  the  cancellation  of  «260  million  In 
tirmers'  debts  to  the  state  bank.  Greece  s 
economy  remained  In  U.w  jrear 

Tourl-m  fell  U  in  1367,  .ind  Is  otf  b.ully 
this  >car  The  construction  trade.  Greece's 
•econd  biggest  industry  nltp-r  lijrlculture,  has 
experienced  a  slump  Foreign  Investment  has 
declined  some  Ju  below  the  1966  level 
Though  the  Junta  has  set  Sept  I  its  the  date 
tor  a  plebiscite  for  a  new  constitution,  few 
Ctr^eks  feci  that  'he  ex-colonels  will  step 
ntlde  m  favor  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment— though  they  may  form  their  own 
partv  and  permit  elections  if  thev  think  they 
ure  l.ilrly  certain  i/I  winning  Right  now.  talk 
r-f  elections  Is  extremely  vague  iiays  Premier 
P.ipii.dopoulos:  "You  are  asking  the  surgeon 
to  plan  out  the  patient's  s'anuner  vacation 
lAo  vears  hence,  while  he  is  still  strapped 
to  the  surgical  table  " 

Protest  Movements.  Str.ipped  to  the  table 
15  'hey  are.  Greeks  at  home  either  tolerate 
:ie  junta  s  rule  or  leel  that  they  are  helpless 
t  J  do  .anything  about  it.  King  Constantine 
rema.ns  in  exile  In  a  Rome  hotel,  with  little 
pros!>ect  if  returning  to  Greece  s^jon:  atx>ut 
hli  .inly  public  activity  recently  was  to  b« 
gues:  of  honor  at  an  International  karate 
contest  in  Rome's  Olympic  Village  (he  holds 
a  black  belti  Other  Greeks  abroad  are  not. 
however,  so  r.italljtic;  in  city  after  city  this 
week  they  protested  the  military  dictator- 
ship Actress  Mellna  Mereourl,  who  has  made 
opposition  to  the  Junt.i  .1  second  career,  flew 
into  L<.ndt>n  lor  a  demonstration  in  Tral.il- 
.;ar  Squ.*re,  and  similar  rallies  were  scheduled 
(jr,  among  other  places.  Chicago.  Montreal, 
Melbourne,  Stockholm.  West  Berlin  and 
Rome. 

The  biggest  of  all  were  planned  for  West 
Germany  where  there  are  180,000  Greek 
workers  One  of  the  speakers  there  was  to  be 
Andreas  Papandreou.  49.  the  Harvard-edu- 
cated son  of  old  Ge<jrge.  who  was  released 
from  .^  junta  prison  last  December  and  has 
gone  into  exIJe  to  organize  a  resistance  move- 
ment  Though  the  protest  movements  among 
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the   Greek   communities   abroad   are   Indeed 

unlikely  to  overthrow  the  Junta,  they  never- 
theless succeed  In  discouraging  tounsts  to 
Cireeoe  and  businessmen  from  Investing 
there  In  the  long  run,  the  ex-colonels  may 
and  those  measures  more  difflcult  to  deal  with 
th>n    vk',th    .in   outright    ,irme<l    uprising 


A  Sad  Eaiter  in  Greece 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

■    F    C  M.iniRNIA 

I.N'    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

.Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
S()eaker,  yesterday  ua.s  Ea-st^r  in  Greece. 
It  wa.s  aLso  the  fir.st  anniversary  of  tiie 
day  American-inadt'  lank.s  were  used  by 
a  small  t;roup  of  otficers  to  end  parlia- 
mentary novernment  in  Greece  The 
\cnerable  Georae  Papandreou.  rightly 
inedicting  that  the  dictators  would  inuz- 
/.le  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary. .sinuKglcd  out  of  Greece  a  sLirniiK 
and  eloquent  statement — one  that  our 
Government  .should  not  ifinore.  Mr 
Papandreou  has  since  been  joined  in  his 
apjx'al  by  the  former  ric:ht-win!:  Pre- 
mier— Mr.  CanneloiX)ulos — who  Is  also 
under  house  ariTst  Mr.  Cannelopoulos 
addressed  hi.s  appeal  to  tlie  West  to  cease 
all  supixjrt  to  the  junta,  through  British 
Members  of  Parliament  who  met  with 
iiiin  hust  week 

Mr  S|>eaker,  Mr  Papandreou's  oijen- 
inir  sentence  rnu.st  have  caused  many  se- 
cret tears  in  Greece  as  his  well-known 
but  aged  voice  said: 

This  ye;vr,  the  day  (it  the  Lord  s  Resurrec- 
tion coincides  with  the  antuversary  of  our 
people's  crucifixion 

The  people  of  Gieece  rely  on  the  BBC 
for  news  ,iust  as  they  did  durine  World 
War  II  The  BBC  ha^  now  done  them  an- 
other tireat  service  by  making  it  po.ssible 
t<5  hear  the  voice  of  one  of  their  most  be- 
loved leaders,  who  at  the  age  of  80  is  still 
.so  feared  by  the  military  junta  that  they 
cut  las  telejjhonc  wires  and  put  him  un- 
der house  arrt'st,  as  Easter  ajiproached. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  the  New  York 
Times  front  paye  news  story  as  well  as 
the  te.xt  of  Mr  Papandreous  .smui:«lcd 
six^ech  to  his  people  in  the  Kecukd  at  this 
point: 

i  From  the  New  'York  Times.  Apr.  18,  1968 1 

Test    'IF    THE    Appeal    by    Former    Prkmur 

Pap.^ndreou  of  Greece 

■  .Athens.  April  17  -  Following  is  the  t<xt 
of  a  statement  by  George  Papandreou.  former 
Greek  Premier,  who  is  under  house  arrest,  as 
received  by  foreign  correspondents   1 

This  year,  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrec- 
tion coincides  with  the  anniversary  of  our 
people's  crucifixion.  The  milit.vy  coup  of 
the  21  April  has  abolished  a!l  freedoms.  It 
has  abolished  the  freedom  of  the  press  News- 
papers are  not  merely  censored:  they  are  ac- 
tually being  written  by  the  personnel  of  the 
junta.  Their  contents  .ire  uniform;  only  tiie 
headings  are  different 

It  has  abolished  the  freedom  of  speech  No 
one  may  utter  a  word  of  criticism.  He  who 
does  Is  at  once  committed  for  trial  before 
a  military  tribunal  And  the  military  trib- 
unals impose  sentences  of  long-term  impris- 
onment. In  fact,  even  without  uttering  a 
word,  thousands  of  citizens  are  arrested  and 
deported  to  desolate  Islands,  under  strict 
police  surveillance. 
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They  have  abolished  the  freedom  of  as- 
sembly Even  the  meeting  of  a  few  people 
1  a  crime  subject  to  trial  bv  military  tribu- 
nal The  Junta  alleges  that  It  has  restored 
1  rder  But  this  Is  not  'law  and  order."  It  is 
not  the  order  of  free  men  It  is  the  "order"  of 
f?:ir,  the  order  ol  military  tribunals  And  this 
Is  1  common  cli,,racterisiic  of  all  totalitarian 
regimes 

In  order  to  justify  the  coup  d'etat,  the 
Junta  has  manuf.u  tured  a  myth— the  myth 
th.it  a  Communist  revolution  was  to  "  be 
h.ujiched  during  the  elections  ol  May  28. 
1967  and  that  they  had  resorted  to  the  "coup 
in  order  to  forestall  1;  'The  countrv's  salva- 
tion is  the  supreme  l,,w  "  thev  said  And  thoy 
themselves  hastened  to  become  the  "saviors,'' 
Tlie  country's  salvation  is  indeed  the  su- 
preme law -but  only  U  it  is  m  danger.  No 
such  danger  existed  As  everybodv  has  admit- 
ted since  the  Cent.«'r  Union  the  country's 
great<'st  democratic  jj.irtv.  would  h.ave 
emerged  almichty  from  the  election  of  May 
lis  And  the  Center  Union,  as  we  have  de- 
clared repeatedly,  was  both  Ideologically  in- 
dependent  and   politically  self-su(Bclent, 

The  truth  Is  that  the  mvth  of  the  Commu- 
nist d.inger  was  manufactured  and  the  coup 
undertaken  only  to  jircvent  our  electoral 
victory 

And  the  full  proof  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  Communist  revolution  has  been 
offered  by  the  Junt.a  itself  For  a  whole  year 
the  Junta  h.is  been  c.trrvlnp  out  mvestiga- 
iions  and  h.is  failed  to  discover  even  a  single 
weapon,  either  among  the  democratic  c.imp 
or  even  among  the  Communist*  Not  a  sinele 
weaptm 

How.  then  could  a  revolut.ion  be  launched 
by  an  unarmed  people  against  a  fully  armed 
suite''  Only  idiots  could  still  believe  this 
mvth. 

The  Junta  now  declares  that  it  has  taken 
up  the  country's  rebirth  It  denounces  the 
corrupt'  p.i.st  And  yet.  never  before  not 
even  during  the  worst  period  of  parliamen- 
tarlanism  hus  there  been  such  demagogy 
and  such  f.ivorltism  All  those  who  h:id  been 
voted  into  office  have  been  dismissed  without 
exception  mavors  and  members  of  munici- 
pil  councils,  the  members  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  cooperative  .s(x-letles.  and  lawyers' 
•  md  dcx-tors'  .n.ssoclations  and  In  general"  the 
occupants  of  any  elective  office  whatever 
They  have  been  replaced  by  relatives  and 
lavorites,  whose  mam  task  is  to  send  off 
telegrajns  of  gratitude  and  to  organize  wel- 
coming p;irties  And  thousands  of  honorable 
officers  and  civil  .servants  liave  been  arbi- 
trarily dismissed 

rSE    OF    LIES    CHARGED 

The  Junta  first  made  use  of  a  big  lie  in 
order  to  seize  power,  the  lie  of  an  impend- 
ing Communist  revolution.  And  now  it  em- 
ploys another  lie  m  order  to  stay  in  power 
It  used  the  fraud  of  the  forthcoming  plebi- 
scite and  c;  elections  m  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture. A  plebiscite  on  uie  new  constitution 
is  to  take  place  on  s^ept.  1  No  one  knows 
\et  what  this  new  constitution  will  Ije  A 
dictatorship  drawing  up  the  constitution  for 
a  demcx-racy'   It   Is  an  absurdity. 

In  the  meantime,  this  dictatorship  keeps 
publishing  m  the  press  articles  of  a  draft 
constitution  prepared  by  a  committee  ask- 
ing for  a  people's  opinion.  In  exchange  for 
tne  complete  abrogation  of  the  constitution 
the  junta  now  offers  tlie  people  the  study 
"I  a  constitution.  This  is  adding  mockery  to 
tvranny.   But   this   is  not  all 

•the  people  are  invited  to  tiike  part  In  the 
plebiscite,  while  being  fully  aware  that 
whatever  its  outcome,  the  Junta  will  still  be 
m  power  tomorrow  And.  having  pinpointed 
its  v.'iliant '  opponents— lor  everybody  is  an 
opponent- -the  Junta  will  reform  them  by 
imprisonment  and  deportation  Such  will  be 
the  'free  expression  "  of  the  people's  will 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  country's 
armed  forces  I  understand  their  special  sen- 
sivity  in  matters  of  national  concern  which 
explains   why,   on   April   21,    1967.   they   were 
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misled  by  the  great  He  that  a  Communist 
revolution  w^is  impending  But  now  tlie  lie 
h,ts  been  uncovered  There  had  neither  been, 
nor  is  there  now,  danger  of  a  Communist 
revolution.  Yet  the  Junta  is  still  In  power 
Why'' 

And  now  I  address  nivsell  to  tlie  free 
world.  We  had  hoped,  alter  the  Second  World 
War.  that  Fa.'=cism  had  been  Uehnitely 
crushed  and  that  it  would  not  be  able  to 
make  Its  appearance  again  at  least  not  In 
Europe  And  yet  it  did  It  is  to  our  shame 
that  its  first  reappearance  sliouki  h.ive  taken 
l)lace  in  our  country,  c.reeco.  tlie  cradle  of 
democracy. 

However  the  fate  01  the  lunta  will  not  re- 
main a  local  atfalr  lis  late  will  set  a  prece- 
dent which  will  eiiher  encouraiie  or  di.sap- 
pomt.  would-be  dictators  in  other  countries. 

That  Is  why  I  ..jipe..!  t.'  the  tree  world,  to 
its  peoples  and  governments  We  ask  their 
solidarity  and  supjjort  \\  e  do  n.it  ask  for  in- 
terference in  our  internallonal  allalrs  But 
they  are  entitled  to  determine  their  own 
policy.  And  international  is.ilation.  both 
political  and  econnmic,  of  the  junta  will 
lead  to  its  immediate  overthrow  And  that  Is 
what  we  appeal  for  In  the  name  of  the  en- 
slaved Greek  people  who  we  represent 

By  taking  such  an  initiative,  the  free  world 
will  both  honor  and  protect  itself  It  will  be- 
come worthy  of  its  n.ime. 

IFrom   the   New   "^'ork   Times,   Apr     18.    196«| 

PAPANDREot:    Asks    World    Boycott    To    Top- 

Pi  E  Regime — Ex-Premier  of  Greece  Defie.s 

Hor.sE  Arrest  and   .Marital  1..\w    To   Issue 

Statement 

Athens,  April  17.— Former  Premier  Gecjrge 
Papandreou  defied  house  arrest  and  martial 
law  today  to  appeal  t.o  the  world  for  help 
in  toppling  the  army-backed  Greek  regime 

The  octogenarian  leader  oi  the  Center 
Union  party  w.as  put  under  house  arrest  on 
Monday  to  stop  him  from  denouncing  the 
regime,  which  on  Sunday  will  n,ark  its  first 
year   in   power. 

In  a  statement  tha;  reached  foreign  cor- 
respondents tonight.  Mr  Papandreou  c.illed 
for  an  international  political  and  economic 
boycott  that  would  lead  U,  the  Junta's  over- 
throw. 

He  stated  that  what  he  asked  of  the  free 
world,  its  peoples  and  their  governments  was 
solidarity  and  support.  "W'e  do  not  a.sk  for 
interference  in  our  Internal  ailalrs"  he  said 
but  they  are  entitled  to  determine  tlieir  own 
policy.  And  international  i.solation,  both  po- 
litical and  economic,  of  the  Junta  will  lead  to 
its  Immediate  overthrow 

The  house  arrest  of  former  Premiers  Papan- 
dreou and  Panayotls  Canellopoulos  the 
rightist  leader  of  the  National  Radical  Union 
Monday  night,  was  part  ol  a  bid  by  the  re- 
gime to  prevent  farmer  leaders  frorn  issuing 
hostile  statements  while  Uie  regime  cele- 
brates its  anniversary. 

another  ex-official  liktained 
Dernetrlos  Papaspyrou.  pre.-idcnt  of 
Greece's  last  Parliament,  was  also  placed 
under  house  arrest  today  after  having  refused 
to  retract  statements  critical  of  the  regime 
niade  to  foreign  newspapers, 

Anghelos  Angelousis  and  Efstathios  Au- 
thopoulos.  Center  Union  Deputies,  were  ar- 
rested and  the  authorities  prepared  to  deport 
them  to  the  Aegean  Islands. 

Mr.  Papandreou's  statement  referred  to  the 
coincidence  of  the  regime's  anniversary  Sun- 
day with'  the  Orthodox  Easter  Sunday  It 
said:  "This  year  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resur- 
rection coincides  with  the  anniversary  of  our 
people's  crucifixion.  The  miliiarv  coup  of 
April  21  has  abolished  all  freedoms." 

The  statement  attacked  the  Greek  rulers 
for  having  seized  power  under  false  pre- 
tenses— on  the  assertion  that  they  were 
averting  a  Communist  coup. 

It  said  that  for  an  entire  year  the  Junta 
had  searched  and  Investigated  but  had  failed 
to  find  even  a  single  weapon. 
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General  elections  were  to  have  been  h(:rl  n, 
Greece  on  May  28.  1U67,  five  weeks  alter  t;,e 
lullit.iry  seized  power 

Mr.  Papandreous  statement  derided  the 
regime's  contention  that  it  was  cleanMiiL- 
public  life 

"Ne\er  before,  not  even  during  the  worst 
periods  01  P.irllamentariani.sm.  has  there  been 
such  deniatropy.  such  lavorltl.sm."  the  state- 
ment .said  "All  elected  officers  were  dlsmls.sed 
without  exception,  to  be  replaced  by  relatives 
and  favorites  whose  main  task  Is  t<j  send  oil 
tcletrrams  01  gratitude  and  to  orL'anl/e  wel- 
coming parties  " 

Mr  I'ajiandreou  charged  the  ngime  with 
b.tvmg  added  mockery  to  tvi-annv  by  staving 
ill  jjower  on  the  pretext  11  had  to  hold  a 
plebiscite  on  the  new  constlt  ution  and  elec- 
iioiis  in  the  indelmite  future 

It  s.iKi  th.it  Mr  Pafiandreou  had  under- 
s'o(.(i  the  su,'.cei)liblln,ies  of  the  armed  forces 
III  matters  ol  n.ilional  Imix.rtance  and  tins 
cxj. lamed  why  on  Ajiril  21.  I!(G7,  the  troops 
wore  "niisled  by  the  great  he"  that  a  Com- 
n.uni.'.i   ir-.(.in;u;n    w.us   impendmu' 

I  OILD    HE    THIED 

The  st.iteineiii  added  that  the  "lie"  hid 
been  uucovere<l.  but  li  asked  v^hv  the  luin.i 
was  still  in  power, 

ruder  the  present  martial  l.,w  Mr  Pajiaii- 
oreous  defiance  could  bring  him  before  an 
.xtr.aordinary  court-martial.  Five-vear  j.ol 
terms  have  been  dealt  out  bv  military  im- 
uuiiids   lor   lesser   oifenses. 

Tins  w:us  the  first  intijor  [jcjIuic.I  state- 
ment by  Mr,  Papandreou.  who  was  Premier 
ol  Greece  irom  March.  1<*G4.  to  July,  1965.  as 
leader  ol  the  nation's  biggest  jiolitical  party 
since  his  arrest  on  Apnl  21.  In67.  the  niglii 
tlie  military  seized   power. 

Alter  detention  m  a  hospital.  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou was  sent  home  but  w.os  placed  under 
Mnct  confinement  His  detention  w.us  luted 
on  Dec.  2:i.  after  Premier  George  Papadop- 
oulos had  granted  an  amnesty  for  political 
o:teii.ses.  Then  c.ime  the  hou.se  arrest  on 
Monday. 

A  s|)oke.sm.-,n  L  r  the  regime  said  that  Mr 
Papandreou  and  Mr  CancllopouloB  were  "en- 
l-'.tging  m  excessive  p.ilitical  activity  that 
might  disturb  public  order  and  securi'ty  and 
might  iii'.olve  Uiem  in  unpleasant  adven- 
tures." 

BBC  Broadcasts  State.ment 
London,  April  17, -The  British  Broadca-st- 
mg  Corjjoration  tonight  carried  the  voice  of 
Mr.  P.ipandreou  and  his  defiant  words  U,  the 
Greek  peojilc.  His  statement  w.us  broadca.st 
111  tlie  Overseas  Service  of  the  B  B  C. 

A  tape  recording  w.is  smuggled  out  to  L-m- 
don.  The  BBC  would  not  disclose  any  de- 
tails, bat  it  was  reported  here  that  Mr  "Pap- 
andreou got  the  tape  out  belore  he  was  put 
under  liouse  arrest  on  Monday, 


Danger  on  the  Horizon  for  the 
Small  Broadcaster 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 


tiF    -NEBRASKA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  22,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
now  pending:  in  the  other  body  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  copyright  revi- 
.sion  bill  which  would  require  an  addi- 
tional payment  by  broadcast  media  eveiT 
time  a  record  is  broadcast.  Such  a  pro- 
posal, if  implemented,  would  no  doubt 
double  the  costs  of  doing  bu.siness— par- 
ticularly of  small  radio  .stations.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  recording  artists  are 
already  benefiting  from  the  e.xposure  of 
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thetr  songs  to  the  public  by  radio  sta- 
tions In  fact.  If  It  were  not  for  that 
rxposure.  many  of  thase  same  recording 
stars  would  still  be  tr>lng  to  •make  It  In 
the  biK  time  " 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urKe  my  colifagues  to 
:\irefully  con.sldcr  that  latest  a.s.sault 
..'-lainst  the  >mall  radio  sUtlon.s 


Naiimith  Memorial  Baiketball  Hall  of 
Fame 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

nr   MA.s-SActir^ms 
IN    PHE  HOUSK  t)F  RKPRESEN  I  ATIVES 

Mondtiy,  April  22.   1968 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  the  Nai- 
smith  Memorial  Basketball  Hall  of  P'ame. 
a  striking  new  museum  on  the  campus  of 
SpiinKneld,  Mass.  College  just  a  few 
miles  away  from  the  .site  where  Dr  James 
Naismith  uuerited  txisketball.  was  for- 
mally iledicated  la-st  Tmsday  aftenioon 
Several,  hours  later  the  hall  of  fame 
held  lis  iM^t  enshnnement  duimr,  an 
•  •'.ent  hdMonnii  four  basketball  tjreats 
newly  elected  to  the  hall  Howard  G. 
Cann.  Clair  F  Bee.  Amory  T  GUI.  and 
Alvin  F   Julian. 

I  had  the  honor  o:  addrcssins;  the 
hundreds  of  celebrated  athletes,  coaches, 
officials,  and  writers  slathered  in  the  hall 
of  fame  for  the  afternoon  dedication 
ceremonies.  It  was  a  su'iial  lionor  .Mr 
Speiiker,  because  the  Naismith  Hall  of 
Fame  ts  the  finest  .-.ports  mu.seum  in  the 
United  States  In  scope,  in  beauty,  and 
m  .sheer  physical  sUe  it  suniasses  the 
Ba.seball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Cooperstown. 
N  Y  and  the  Professional  Football  Hali 
of  Fame  m  Canton,  Ohio.  Unlike  these 
two  museums,  the  Naismith  Hall  of  Fame 
is  dedicated  to  the  totality  of  the  sport 
It  represents.  Its  exhibits  recognize  all 
a.>pects  of  ba.sk?tball— the  sjames  humble 
beKinnmits  in  the  Springfield  VMCA 
School  For  Beys,  its  slow  spread  into 
amateur  athletics,  its  .i.^toiushiiii;  ^irowth 
over  the  past  decade  into  a  multimil- 
lion-doUar  prafe;.sional  sport. 

John  Bunn.  a  member  of  the  hall  of 
fame  and  chairman  of  its  honors  com- 
mittee, pointed  out  at  Tuesdays  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  that  the  museum  --ur- 
passes  the  expectations  of  any  of  those 
who  had  somethint;  to  do  with  it." 

Tracing  the  events  Icadini;  up  to  the 
construction  of   the   hall   of   fame,    Mr 
Bunn  neatly  .^ummed  up  the  ba^skotbali 
world's  attitude  to  the  museimi  by  call- 
m.5  It  'a  dream  come  true." 

Basketballs  fomous  ti  ams  ajid  players. 
|>I  course  are  pionunent  .imon-  the  iii- 
d;viduals  and  groups  honored  in  the  hall 
of  fame  But  the  i,'ame"s  coaches  o£H- 
nals.  m.-iovators.  writer.s.  and  historians 
are  al.so  uivcn  the  attention  they  d;.se;  ve 
Of  the  four  men  enshrined  in  the  hall 
oi  fame  last  week,  for  example,  three 
:i  .vc  eaiti.d  this  honor  for  coachin«  and 
one  for  innovations  and  wntinits  that 
helped  shape  the  game  Here  are  brief 
■  i^vraphKs  of  these  four  basketball 
"mortals 

CLMR   F    Bee      1900-  )    ELEcrro   1967- 

CONTRIBlro* 

Graduated  from  Grafton.  We^t  VirginU. 
H:3  1917.  B.\  from  W.ivnesburg  College 
1925.  aad  M.A    from  Rutgers   1932,  Coach  i29 
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yeani  Uxit  7  K>m<>a  !n  5  yeara  a'  Hidpr  won 
95  :  )f  games  at  l»ng  Ulsr^d  I'nlvprsity 
1931-1963.  including  43  strntght  fndefeated 
teams  1936  and  1939  ^aT  Champlr.n.s  in  1939 
and  I»41  Baltimore  '  Bullets-  1x52  54  Mem- 
b#T  AU-Amerlcan  Selection  Board  fraveled 
and  lectured  exteii.sUely  abrr.,id  Rules  In- 
novat<ir  inoluUuiK  3  Second"  ,ind  24  .Sec. 
ond'  Rules  Pr.ilinc  writer  including  5 
Clair  Bee  ■  books  in  1935  and  ni.iny  book.s 
and  articles  th«t  remain  valuable  references 
Received  m.my  coaching  awards  .iruund  the 
world 
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HOWARD  O    Cann    i  1895-  1    Ei.Errra 

1987  ^OACH 
Gra<luated  from  New  Y.irk  1  Commerce  1 
HS  1913  and  New  York  University  I9Jo 
Great  ihree  sp,irt  athlete  In  high  school  and 
college  Member  19L'0  Olympic  team  I>ed 
N  Y  V  t-)  National  .^.^U  Title  1920  as  Ita 
•  Greatest  All-Round  .Athlete  "  C.jached  at 
.NYU  35  years  Teams  won  409.  lost  232 
Coach  of  Year  1947  f^ist  Coach  1948  Re- 
ceived NY  Writers  Distinguished  Service 
Award  NABC  .Merit  Award  1967  Coached 
many  great  pl.iyers  In  ou^stindln^'  coaching 
caree/ 

.\Mo«Y    T    Gill    i  1901-1966),   ELK-rro    1967- 

CVnCH 

GradiiAled  from  Salem,  Oregon,  H  .S  1920 
and  Oregon  Slate  University  1924  Captain 
:iiid  twice  All-State  1919  and  1920  All  Con- 
ference and  All-.Amerlcan  1924  Coached  2 
years  at  Oakland.  California.  H  S  :  36  years 
at  Oregon  State  where  he  won  599  games 
Won  Pacmc  Coast  ITtle  S  years.  Par  West 
Classic  8  years  t\>urth  in  NCAA  Tournev 
1949  and  1963  Olympic  Trials  Coach  19fi4 
NABC  West  Coach  1964  Slats"  waa  NABC 
President.  1957  58 


Alvin  F    Jclian   (1901-19671.  EtEcrm   1067- 

COACH 

Gradu.ited  from  Reading.  Pennsylvania 
H.S  1919  and  Buckncll  UnUerslty  1923  Won 
12  letters  in  high  school  and  10  In  college 
After  pl.^ylng  pro  football  and  baseball,  began 
41  years  coaching  3  sports  at  various  tunes 
In  Basketball  won  381  games  at  Albright 
Muhlenberg.  Holy  Cross.  Dartmouth,  and  the 
Boston  Celtics  Tcstms  were  in  5  NCA.A  Tour- 
neys and  2  NIT  Tourneys,  won  .NCAA  Title 
for  Holy  Cross  In  1947  Won  3  Ivy  Titles  at 
Dartmouth  1956.  1958,  1959  Boston  Writers 
Coach  of  Year.  1947.  Philadelphia  Writers 
Award,  1966  Ci-tvch  .NABC  West  Team  1965 
NABC  .Merit  .\ward  1967  Doggie  was  .NABC 
i'resiuent,  1966-67  N.ABC  Metropolitan  Award 
1967 

The  proRram  for  the  enshrinement 
dinner  honoring  the.se  men  was  as 
follows : 

Pkooram 

.o^OD.N     C.\MeRON— CCNEKAL     CHMRMan 

■  President,  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Springfield) 

1.  Invocati  in.  Rabbj  Herman  E.  Sriyder 

2.  Utnner. 

3  If.troductl.'n*.  Mr,  Cameron, 

4  '.!i:,tcr  of  icteaionfcs.  Curt  Gowdy 
NBC  n,- 

5  Ah  in  F  Juli.  a  Award  to  a  New  England 
b.isketball  coach.  Edward  Marl:?".  Pres  New 
England  Basketball  Coaches  .Assoc. 

6  lOmiirmement  reremoiiies 

A  Jk:>e  L.ipchlck  preieritmg  Clalr  F  Bee; 
N.it  Holinan  pre».etU!ng  Howard  G  Cmn; 
Forrtol  Twogt-od  preieiuing  .Amory  T.  GUI- 
Henry  Iba  presenting  Alun  F.  Julian. 

B  PreseniaUon  for  enshnnement:  John 
Bunn.  chairm.i:v  HUl  of  F..me  Honors  Ccm- 
mlttee. 

C  Clifford  B  K:gan.  president,  H.ill  of 
Fame  Board  of  Trustees 

D    Cl.H!r  Bee  on  behalf  of  rnshnnees. 

K    Recognition  of  Hall  of  Pivmers. 

7  Hall  of  Fame  pmyer.  Rev.  H.  Hugnes 
Wagner. 


R    Principal  address.  Adolph  Rupp.  basket- 
ball coach    University  of  Kentucky. 

9    Benediction    Rt    Rev    Timothy  J    Le^ry. 
Music  by  Ted  Lockwood  Orchestra 

Ttie  program   for  the  hall  of  fames 

dedication  ceremonies: 

.Vmnmith  Memorial  Baskftpall  Hah.  of 
Famk  DKnifATioN  Program  3  PM.  April 
16        1968.      President      Ci  iftord      Kacan, 

pRf-SIDING 

I  Invocation     Rt    Rev    Timothy  J.   Leary. 

II  Introductions:    Hall    of   Fame   Trustees 
H  ri  it  Kamers 

III  Hl.st^iry  of   H.ill  of  Fame-   John   linuti 

IV  Sprlnctleld     -.he   home  of    the   Hall   of 
F.ime:     Kep     Edw.ird    P     Boland 

V  Dedication  prayer  Rev.  H  Hughes 
W,i«n.>r    Piusr.ir,  Trinity  Meth.xllst   Church 

\I    -Anuouncementj! 

VTI    Benediction    Rabbi  Herman  E  Snyder 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wish- 
ins  eveiT  .success  to  the  Naismith  Memo- 
rial Basketball  Hall  of  Fame,  to  its  presi- 
dent. ClitTord  Fagan,  and  to  its  director. 
Lcc  Williams  The  hall  is  a  fittinu  monu- 
ment to  basketball^the  worlds  most 
popular  sport  and  the  only  major  sport 
conceived  wholly  within  the  United 
States. 

The  Springfield  Union  last  Wednesday 
published  an  article  on  the  hall  of 
fame's  dedication  ceremonies  and  en- 
shnnement dinner.  With  permission  I 
in.sert  this  article  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point: 
H.Hip  hali.  of  Fame  Electees  Enshrined 

I  By  Jerry  Raddlng) 
Chicopee  -Basketball,  which  once  had  10 
fight  for  recognition  us  a  major  sport  won 
Its  most  clorloiis  victory  here  Tuesdav  night 
Just  a  few  miles  from  where  the  trame  was 
invented 

The  momentous  occa.sion  was  the  first  en- 
shrinement dinner  of  the  .Nal.smith  Memorial 
Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  Special  honors 
were  conferred  upon  four  r.ow  i  lectees.  Clair 
F  Bee.  Howard  O.  Cann,  .Amory  T,  (Slats) 
OIU  and  Alvln  F.  1  Doggie)   Julian. 

FORMAL    DEDICATION 

The  Hall  of  Fame  building,  situated  on  the 
Springfield  College  campus,  was  formally 
dedicated  In  an  afternoon  ceremony  Tlie 
showcase  of  basketball  was  opened  111 
February  ^ 

When  inese  events  were  in  the  planning 
stage  months  ago.  H.ill  ot  Fame  executive  di- 
rector Lee  Williams  remarked:  This  will  be 
basketbaU'.s  finest  hour." 

The  500  in  attendance,  which  included 
many  of  the  men  of  high  rank  in  the  hoop 
t.eld.  must  have  agreed. 

Bee.  coach  of  the  famed  Long  Island  Unl- 
vcpity  Blackbirds  and  a  prolific  writer  of 
books  on  the  game,  was  presented  lor  en- 
shnnement by  Hall  of  Famer  Joe  Lapchick. 

Cann,  coach  at  New  York  L'nlverslty  for  .15 
years  and  a  member  of  the  1920  Olympic 
team  received  his  honors  from  Nat  Holman. 
another  old  Hall  of  Fame  member. 

ON    ORIGINAL    CELTICS 

Holman  and  Lapchick  both  were  members 
ol   the  original  New  York  Celtics. 

Forrest  Twogood,  assistant  athletic  direc- 
tor at  Southern  Cal,  made  the  enshrinement 
presentation  to  GUI,  late  coach  and  .All 
American  at  Oregon  ^tate.  Mrs  .Amory  Gill 
made  the  acceptance. 

Making  the  enshrinement  address  to  Julian 
was  Henry  Iba,  immediate  past-president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Basketball 
Coaches.  Mrs.  Alvin  Julian  accepted  honors 
for  her  late  husband,  who  had  a  distm- 
^•uiri.cd  coaclu:  g  career  at  AJbrifjht  Holy 
Cross.  Dartmouth  and  with  the  Boston 
Celtics 

Another  highlight  of  the  dinner  was  the 
awarding  of  the  AJvm  F.  Juluui  Bowl  by  the 
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New  England  College  Basketball  Coaches 
A.ssociatlon.  Recipient  was  Rick  Wilson  of 
Amherst  College,  who  Just  completed  his 
20th  season  as  head  basketball  coach. 

Ed  Markey.  president  of  the  New  England 
croup   made  the  presentation. 

KITPP    MAIN    .SPEAKFR 

Adol[)h  Hupp  of  Kentucky,  winner  of  four 
NCAA  championships  itiui  23  Southeast  Con- 
ference crowns,  was  main  speaker.  Rupp  Is 
an  energetic  member  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 
board   of   trustees. 

Curt  Crowdy,  popular  .sporl.scaster  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  landed  his  first  Job  in  basket- 
ball, was  master  of  ceremonies.  Gowdy  devi- 
ated briefly  to  baseball  before  getting  to  the 
busine.ss  at  hand. 

Eighteen  of  the  35  living  Hall  of  Fame 
electees  attended  the  dinner  Those  appear- 
ing besides  the  new  electees  were  Holman, 
Lapchick.  Ken  Loeffler.  Chuck  Hyatt.  Bob 
Kurland.  Branch  McCracken.  George  Mlkan, 
Col  John  Roosma,  Bernhard  Borgmann. 
John  (Honey)  Russell,  John  Bunn,  Bill 
.Mokray.  A  A  Schablnger.  David  Tobey,  Andy 
Phillip,  and  Barney  Sedran 

General  chairman  of  -he  (iliuier  was  Gor- 
don Cameron,  pre.sident  if  the  Farm  Credit 
Banks  of  tprinplield, 

OpenlniT  preetmps  were  delivered  by  Mayor 
Frank  H.  Freednian  of  Spnnglield.  President 
Wllbert  E  Locklin  of  Spnnctield  College  and 
Melvm  Hol.stein,  i-resident  ,  \  the  Joint  Civic 
Agencies 

STF-EPED     WIlH      .-tNriMtNT 

Cliflord  B  Faean  of  chiciero.  president  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  presklcd  at  the  dedication 
propram,  which  was  .■^teer)ed  with  sentiment 
and  nostiilgia 

Speakers  were  U  S  Ren  Fdward  P.  Boland 
and  Bunn.  a  Hall  of  Fimicr  :nd  chairman  of 
the  honors  committee. 

■Built  Into  these  walls  is  the  .'spirit  of  our 
country,  smre  this  is  a  truly  American  game," 
said  Cong  Boland  T^lls  Hall  of  Fame  will 
do  much  lor  the  city  .Sfrmciieid  College  and 
the  game  of  b.i.sketball   ■ 

Bunn.  who  <;nce  coiuhed  basketball  and 
served  .as  athletic  d. rector  at  Springfield 
(■ollege.  Tr.iced  ihe  l.i-iory  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  from  vs.  humble  1  prinniiips  111  the  30s 
t.)  tiie  present 

CREDITS     >  ARI  V      'rt'ORK 

He  credited  the  e.irly  vcrk  of  Dr.  Forrest 
C.  iPhog)  Allen,  the  :;ite  Dr  Edward  J. 
Hlckox  ot  Spnneneld  College  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  B;i.-.ketball  Coaches  for 
helping  to  make  the  i-hrine  a  reality. 

"This  building  epitomi/es  the  life  of  Dr. 
James  Naismith."  said  Bunn  Us  the  saga 
<f  a  man  and  his  gime 

It's  a  dream  come  irue  What  we  have 
here  now  surpa-sses  all  <  xpectations  ot  any 
ol   '.hose  who  h.id  .something  to  do  with  It." 

Following  the  building  dedication  the 
plaques  of  the  four  new  electees  were  un- 
veiled in  the  honors  c -urt  There  now  are 
66  Individuals  and  four  teams  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame 

Members  of  the  clergy  participating  in  the 
dedication  and  enshnnement  ceremonies 
were  Rt  Rev.  Timothy  J.  Leary,  Rabbi 
Herman  E    .'^nyder  and  Rev    H   Hughes  Wag- 


Council   Work  Recognized 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22.  1968 

.Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Bob  Sixes,  and  I 
have  worked  for  some  time  with  the  sev- 
eral counties  In  northwest  Florida  in  de- 
\  eloping  the  Northwest  Florida  Etevel- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

opment  Council.  We  think  this  organiza- 
tion Is  going  to  add  tremendously  to  the 
initiative  of  those  counties  in  Improving 
their  economic  well-being.  I  am  happy  to 
enclose  a  very  fine  editorial  from  the 
Graceville  News  of  April  18,  1968,  re- 
garding the  council's  work : 

Council  Work  Recognized 
Significance  of  events  during  the  past 
weekend  can  only  be  gues.sed  at  right  now. 
but  doors  are  opened  to  what  could  be  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  far-reaching  ))ro- 
grams  in  the  history  of  the  Florida  Pan- 
handle. 

The  Northwest  Florida  Development  Coun- 
cil (NWFDC)  officially  received  its  certUicate 
of  designation  as  an  instrument  to  handle 
programs  under  the  Economic  De\elopment 
Act  (EDA). 

'I'hls,  in  Itself,  may  not  sound  too  exciting 
l.'^ciiu.se  we  all  have  known  ol  tlie  existence 
of  t'.ie  Council  since  it  was  formed,  and  in 
some  general  way  of  the  work  it  wa.s  Ui  do. 
li,  V, :is  charged,  very  simply,  with  ■develop- 
ing" ^orthwest  Florida— at  le.i.st.  the  ten 
cnmiies  in  the  council,  and  itiev  comprise 
tlie  major  pan  of  the  geographv  lii  the  I'an- 
h.indle. 

liut  this  is  not  ju.st  another  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  Committee  of  lu;).  or  other 
such  organization.  As  import.nii  as  these 
agencies  are  In  their  own  Localities,  li^e  new 
Council  will  work  with  a  concept  new  to  thus 
area,  and  relatively  new  in  the  country. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Bill  Nagle.  director  of 
the  Office  of  Development  Districts  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  D.C.,  the  Council  cm  'speak  'Alth  a 
louder  voice  than  ever  has  been  heard  from 
this  area."  This  louder  \oice  is  to  be  u;sed 
in  defining  and  .solving  perplexing  problems 
of  unemployment,  underemployment,  .s.ig- 
ging  economies,  recreational  development, 
social  and  educational  upgrading,  cultural 
improvement,  transportation— tliere  liu^rally 
is  no  end  to  the  scope  of  its  work.  And  it  re- 
spects no  county  boundaries,  no  artificial 
lines  which  heretofore  have  separ.ited  neigh- 
bors and  liave  served  lo  keep  local  problems 
pretty  well  immune  from  solution. 

One  of  the  more  exciting  facets  ol  the 
Council's  work,  now  that  itt  first  pha.se  of 
study  and  planning  is  over  and  it  has  re- 
ceived official  designation,  is  the  insistence 
that  all  people,  of  whatever  station,  of  what- 
ever political  persuasion,  of  whatever  race, 
become  actively  Involved  in  the  work  of  the 
group. 

Nagle  emphasized  that  this  was  not  just 
another  example  of  "committee  work."  that 
the  Justifiable  pride  members  of  the  Council 
have  in  reaching  this  first  plau>au  must  be 
shared  and  honestly  felt  by  those  with  most 
to  gain,  the  economically  depressed  imd 
educationally  Inadequate  and  culturally  de- 
prived. This,  he  said,  is  a  major  i^iep  forward 
for  them,  not  for  the  Counci) 

We  have  long  advocated  the  disregard  of 
county  lines  and  city  Ixiundaries  In  the 
overall  progress  of  our  nrea.  We  have  been 
encouraged  by  such  limited  activities  as  the 
vocational-technical  school  in  Chipley. 
whlcii  serves  more  than  one  county;  by 
Chipola  Junior  College  m  Marianna.  which 
serves  more  than  one  county;  by  Vanity 
Fair's  plans  for  a  plant  near  Graceville. 
which  will  provide  employment  for  more 
than  one  county:  by  efforts  for  a  iri-city 
airport,  which  will  serve  more  than  one 
county. 

These  are  efforts  destined  to  succeed,  and 
no  small  part  of  their  success  is  due  to  the 
inter-linklng  of  interest  and  responsibility 
which  transcends  political  boundaries. 

Now  officially  designated,  the  Council 
can — indeed,  is  called  on  to — proceed  with 
Identifying  specific  areas  of  need,  specific 
solutions  and  programs,  and  specific  costs. 
Now  working  under  the  monitoring  eye  of 
the  EDA  regional  office  in  Huntsville,   Ala., 
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the  Council  has  a  direct  line  to  sources  <if 
funds  which,  properly  used,  can  transform 
the  beauteous  but  poor  Panhandle  Into  a 
beauteous,  thriving,  vital  area,  where  jobs 
are  available  for  those  who  want  them 

To  President  DeVane  WUliams  01  Bonlla<- 
and  other  officers,  directors  and  members 
of  the  Council  we  offer  our  sincere  congratu- 
lations for  this  recognition  they  have 
achieved:  we  otter  our  thanks  tor  their  manv 
hours  of  labor  in  our  behalf:  and  we  cjffer 
our  complete  cooperation  in  helping  achieve 
that  prosperous  and  industrious.  l,ealthful 
and   happy   'promised   land"   that  awalte 

Once  political  subdivisions  such  as  cities 
and  counties  recognize  that  as  long  :is  one 
person  l.s  unemployed,  whatever  his  race,  he 
is  a  drag  on  the  economy  of  Uie  .area,  and 
.1  liability  on  the  tax  burden  tamed  by  the 
jiroductlve.  It  Miose  unemployed  and  under- 
employed can  be  made  Into  productive,  tax- 
paying  citi/ens:  if  tho.se  uneducat^-d  and 
undereducated  can  l3e  trained  lor  a  useful 
place  in  society,  contributing  their  talents: 
If  tliose  With  talei.t  and  education  can  be 
enticed  to  devote  more  ol  themselves  t«  the 
cooperative  effort,  there  Iiterallv  Is  no  end 
to  1  lie  heights  thi.s  area  can  climb 


Birthday  Celebration  of  Queen  Isabella 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN'  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTAIT VES 

Monday.  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  .Monday,  April  22,  1968 
we  celebrate  the  birthda:  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain,  If  this  detcnnincd  woman 
had  not  t^een  fit  to  support  the  vovage  of 
Christopher  Columbus  this  land  of  our.s 
would  have  a  far  different  history, 

II  is  a  pleasure  to  jilace  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  .several  of  the  many 
liroclamations  proclaiming  April  22  as 
Queen  Isabella  Day,  The  jierson  to  whom 
much  credit  .■should  go  for  liis  work  in 
settinR  aside  this  day  to  Iionor  Queen 
Lsabella  is  John  Paul  Paine  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

John   Paines   letter   of   .A.pri]   4.    1968. 
and  .several  proclamations  are  as  follows: 
Washington.  DC. 

Apn!  4,  I'JGS. 
Hon.  Ja.mes  G.  Fl'lton. 
Hausc  of  Re  present  (lUics. 
Waslnngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend  Flt.ton:  As  the  <  rcator  ol 
Queen  I.^abella  Day  In  the  Uniu-d  SUiU-s.  I 
am  delighted  to  let  you  know  that  proclama- 
tions are  beg.nmng  vi  pour  111  from  all  over 
the  country  I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
generosity  of  so  many  Mayors.  City  M.magers. 
Governcrs  and  Congressmen  And  i,ow  mil- 
lions   Will    acclaim    the    Queen. 

Slates  like  Alabama.  Vermont.  M.nne.  Hor- 
ida.  Delaware.  Pennsylvania.  Minnesot.i. 
Maryland  and  cities  like  Albany,  Bronx  i  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.,  Akron.  C.;nt(m."  Columbus  A: 
Youngstown.  Ohio.  Berkeley.  Long  Beach  i: 
Oakland,  Calif,,  HousUju,  New  Orleans,  Mem- 
phis, Detroit,  Newark,  .St.  Louis,  Davenport. 
Iowa:  Englewood,  N,J.,  are  Just  a  lew  who 
have  already  i.-,iued  documents  honoring  tiie 
Spanish  queen.  Some  of  the  above  have  done 
so  for  the  last  three  ye:u-s  as  you  know 

Whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
we  Amencans  should  ail  want  to  honor  I.-,.i- 
bella's  memory,  because,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  shrewd  Intuition  and  calculated  gamble 
of  this  daring  queeti,  we  might  not  be  here  to- 
day. History  tells  us  thit  every  other  !>3wer 
of  that  day.  turned  the  Navigator  down  when 
he  approached  them  for  financial  aid. 
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Yon  aj-e  to  be  congrattUated  Mr  Pillion, 
for  nav1ni<  introducetl  a  bill  belter  known  its 
H  J  Res  135  .mthotlzlng  the  President  W 
prooirtJm  April  J2d  if  each  yeiir.  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day  m  the  United  states  The  .ibinve 
proclamations  can  i>nly  enhance  its  passage 
III  the  ^th  Conirress  I  hope  it  ls  not  left  to 
die  Every  ConRressman  und  Senator  is  now 
liware  of  your  Queen  Isabella  legislation 

Looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  .  . 
Sincerely 

John  Pwl  P/mne 

PniM  l.AMATtoN     8V    THE     OoVBRNOR.     STATK    OF 

Alasama 

Whereas.  Christopher  Columbus'  voyage  to 
the  New  World  in  1492  was  made  possible 
through  support  from  Queen  Isabella  i  1451- 
15041  Queen  of  C<vsnle,  wife  ■>!  Perdlnimd  of 
Ar.iKon    .md 

W.nereius  that  V4>yat?e  op)ened  Nr^rth  and 
South  .\menca  to  settlement  .uid  develop- 
ment by  European  nations,  'dying  the  foun- 
dations lor  contemporjiry  American  societies, 
.md 

Whereaa.  Spain  prospered  under  Queen  Is- 
abella s  clear  intellect  resolute  enerey,  moral 
virtue  and  unseinsh  patriotism;   .md- 

Whereas,  the  five  hundred  .\nd  seventeenth 
.luiiiversaty  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella 
will    tie  observed   on   April   _'2     1968 

Now.  •. herefore.  I  Lurleen  B  Wallace,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alab.ima.  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Monday.  April  22.  1968.  .ts  Queen  Isa- 
bella Day  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and  urge 
all  citizens  to  mark  :nls  day  with  cere- 
monies .ipproprlate  to  her  honor 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv 
hand  .md  hai.e  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  .\labama  to  be  .ifflxed.  done  at  the 
State  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Montgomery  on 
this  tbe  6th  day  of  March,   1968 

LvKLTZN  B    Wallace, 

Gofcmor. 

Attest 

Mabei.  S  Amos. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Procl.imation.  C:ty   or  Detboft 

Whereas,  ihe  enthusiasm  and  support  of  a 
single  ruler  led  to  the  discovery  of  .'Vmerica 
and  the  resounding  effect  this  discovery  had 
iip<in   the  hl.story  of   the  world,  and 

Whereas  tills  ereat  riiler.  Queen  Isabella  of 
Aragon  ind  Castile,  was  the  sole  backer  of 
C'hnst<.ipher  Columbiui.  whcse  pro^xjsed  expe- 
dition to  the  New  World  w.vs  ;ontrary  to  the 
15th  century  concept  of   the  world,  .md 

Whereas  the  shrewd  intuition  of  Queen 
Isiibella.  .IS  well  .is  the  financial  support  .\nd 
risk  taken  by  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  Spain 
Was  re-sponsible  tor  uncovering  the  unknown 
nches  of   the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  America  has  di- 
rect Unk.ige  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella 
on  Apnl  J2,  1451 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Jerome  P  Cavanagh. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Monday.  Apnl  22.  1968  as  Queen  Isa- 
bella Day  in  Detroit  and  Urge  all  citizens 
to  honor  this  Spanish  Queen  who  was  In- 
strumental in  niaXing  the  vny.ige  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  to  the  New  World  a  reality 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  16th 
day  of  April.  1968 

Jeso.Me  P  Cavanach. 

Mayor 

PSOCLAMATION    ISStTEO    BY    THE    MaYoR. 

Ctty  of  Sacramento 

Whereas.  Christopher  Columbus'  voyage 
to  the  New  World  in  1492  was  made  p<jssible 
through  the  support  from  Queen  Isabella 
1 1451- 15041.  Queen  of  Castile,  wife  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon.  .uid 

Whereas,  that  voyage  opened  North  and 
South  America  to  settlement  and  develop- 
ment by  European  nations,  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  contemporary  American  societies, 
and 

Whereas.  Spam  prospered  under  Queen 
Isabellas  clear  Intellect,  resolute  energy 
moral   virtue   and   unselfish   patriotism,   and 
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Whereas,  the  live  hundred  i'.nd  seventeenth 
aimuersary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  I.sabella  will 
be  observed  on  .April  22.  1968 

Now.  therefore.  I  Richard  H  Marriott. 
M«vr  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  do  hereby 
proclaim  MoiKliiy.  April  22.  1968  .is  Queen 
Isabella  Day  In  Sacramento  and  urge  all 
citizens  to  honor  this  Spanish  Queen  who 
was  in»trument.il  in  making  the  voyage  of 
Christopher  Columbus  to  the  New  World  a 
reality 

Iwiu«d     This  15th  day  of  April,   1968 
RirHARfi  H  Marriott 

,Uoyor. 

HuortAMATioN    City  op  Providence. 

PnOVIDtNCE     R  I 

Whrreas  Christopher  Columbus'  voyage  to 
the  New  World  In  I49'2  was  made  [joeslble 
through  support  from  Queen  I.sabella  i  1451- 
1504  I  Queen  of  Castile,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of 
ArafTon.  and 

Whereas.  That  voy.ik'e  "pened  North  ..nd 
.South  America  to  settlement  and  develop- 
ment by  European  nations,  laying  the 
foundations  for  contemporary  American 
societies,  .md 

Whereas.  .Spain  prospered  under  Queen 
Isabella's  clear  intellect,  resolute  energy, 
moral   virtue  and   unselfish   patriotism,   and 

Whereas,  the  rive  hundred  .md  seventeenth 
.miiiversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella 
will  be  observed  on  .April  22.   1968. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Joseph  A  Diwrley.  Jr.. 
May.  T  of  ProMdciice  do  hereby  proclaim 
Monday.  April.  22.  1968.  sis  Queen  Isabella 
Day  in  Providence  and  urge  all  cituens  to 
honor  this  Spanish  Queen  who  was  instru- 
mental in  making  the  voyage  of  Christopher 
Columbus  to  the  New  World  .i  reality. 

In  witness  whereof.  I.  Joseph  A  Doorley, 
Jr  .  Mayor  of  Providence,  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  my  seal  to  be  affixed  this 
4th  day   of  April.   A  D     1968. 

Joseph  A  Dooblet.  Jr. 

Proclamation 

Wliereas.  Christopher  Columbu.s'  voyage  to 
the  New  World  in  1492  was  made  possible 
through  support  irom  Queen  Isabella  i  1451- 
1504).  Queen  of  Castile,  wife  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.  imd 

Whereas,  that  voyage  opened  North  and 
South  America  to  settlement  and  develop- 
ment by  European  nations,  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  contemporary  .\merlcan  societies, 
and 

Whereas,  Spain  prospered  under  Queen 
Isabellas  clear  intellect,  resolute  energy, 
moral  virture  and  unselfish  patriotism,  .ind 

Whereas,  the  Five  Hundred  .T,nd  Seven- 
teenth Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen 
Isabella  will   be  observed   on  .Apnl   22.   1968. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  W  W  McAllister.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim .Monday.  .Apnll  22.  1968.  to  be  Queen 
Isabella  Day'  in  San  Antoruo.  Texas.  ;md- 
urge  all  citizens  to  honor  this  Spanish  Queen 
who  was  instrumental  in  making  the  voyage 
<if  Chnstopher  Columbus  to  the  New  World 
a  reality 

In  witness  whereof.  I  h.ive  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of  San 
Antonio  to  be  affixed  this  4th  day  .April.  1968. 
W   W.  McAllister. 

Mayor 

PRcXLAMAtioN.  State  of  Ft.c)RU)A 
Whereas.  Christopher  Columbus'  voyage  to 
the    New   World    m    1492   was   made   possible 
through  support  Irom  Queen  Isabella  i  1451 
1504)    Queen  of  Castile,  wife  oj  Ferdinand  of 
.Aragon.  and 

Whereas,  that  voyage  opened  North  and 
South  America  to  settlement  ind  develop- 
ment by  European  nations,  laying  the  foun- 
datn^ns  for  contemporary  .American  societies, 
and 

Whereas.  Spain  prospered  under  Queen  Isa- 
bellas  clear  .ntellecl.  resolute  energy,  moral 
virtue  and  unselfish  patriotism,  and 
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Whereas,  the  five  hundred  and  seventeenth 
aiirmersary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  ls,il)ell.i 
win  be  observed  on  April  22    196H 

Now.  therefore  I.  Claude  R  Kirk.  Jr  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Flonda  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Monday.  .April  22.  1968.  .i.s  Queen  Isa- 
bella Day  in  the  St;Ue  and  urge  all  citi/ens 
to  mark  this  day  wTth  ceremonies  appro- 
priate to  her  lionor 

In    witness   whereof.    I   have   hereunto  set 

my  hand  and  caused   the  Great  .Seal  .f  the 

State  of  Florida  to  be  affixed  at  Tallahassee 

the  Capital,  this  7  day  of  March  AD.   1968. 

Ci.AiTBE   R    Kirk    Jr. 

Goieriior. 
Attest 

Jim  Adams. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Prochmation.  State  of  Maine 

Whereas.  ChrlsKipher  Columbus'  voyage 
to  the  .New  'World  in  1492  was  made  possible 
through  support  from  Queen  Isabella  i  1451- 
1504).  Queen  of  Castile,  wife  of  Ferdinand 
•  if  Aragon:  and 

Whereas,  that  voyace  opened  North  and 
South  .America  to  settlement  and  develop- 
ment by  European  nations,  laying  the 
f'.undations  for  contemporary  American  so- 
cieties: and 

Whereas.  Spain  prospered  under  Queen 
Isabella's  clear  intellect,  resolute  energy, 
moral   virtue  and   unselfish   patriotism;    and 

Whereas,  the  five  hundred  and  seventeenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella 
will  be  observed  on   .A[)ril   22,    1968: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Kenneth  M  Curtis. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  do  hereby 
proclaim  Monday.  April  22.  1968.  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day  in  the  Slate  of  Maine.  ..nd  urge 
all  iitizens  to  mark  this  day  with  .ippropn- 
ate  ceremonies  and  observances 

Given  at  the  ■  fHce  of  the  Governor  at 
-Augusta.  ,md  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
'he  State  of  Maine,  this  Thirteenth  day  of 
March  in  the  '\'ear  of  Our  Lord.  One  Thou- 
sand .Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-eitrht  and  of 
the  Independence  ..f  the  United  suites  of 
America,  the  One  Hundred  .uid  Ninety- 
second. 

KeNNKTH   M     Cl'RTIS. 

Governor's  Procxamation.  the  .State 

OF    MaRTUAND 

Whereas.  Christopher  Columbub  voyage  to 
the  .New  World  in  1492  was  made  possible 
through  support  from  Queen  Isabella  (  1451- 
15041.  Queen  o!  Castile,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of 
.Ar.agon:  and 

Whereas.  That  voyage  opened  .North  and 
South  .America  to  settlement  and  develop- 
ment by  European  nations.  laying  the 
foundations  for  contemporary  American  so- 
cieties: and 

Whereas,  Spain  prospered  under  Queen 
Isabella's  clear  intellect,  resolute  energy. 
moral   virtue  and   unselfish   patriotism:    and 

Whereas.  The  five  htindred  and  seventeenth 
.inniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  I.sabella 
will  be  observed  on  April  22.  1908, 

Now.  therefore.  I  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  Gover- 
nor of  the  .Slate  of  Maryland,  do  liereby  pro- 
claim April  22,  1968.  as  Queen  Isabella  Day 
in   the   State  of   Maryland. 

Given  Under  My  Hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  the  City  of 
Annapolis,  this  20th  Day  of  .March,  in  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun- 
dred   Sixty    Eight 

By  the  Governor: 

Spiho  T.  -Ag.new. 

Proclamation.  State  i<f  Minnesota 
Whereas.  Christopher  Columbtis'  voyage  to 
the  New  World  in  1492  was  made  possible 
through  support  from  Queen  Isabella  (1451- 
15041  Queen  of  Castile,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of 
.Aragon.  and 

Whereas,  That  voyage  opened  North  and 
South  .America  to  settlement  and  develop- 
ment by  European  nations,  laying  the  foun- 
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datlons  for  contemporary  Amertcan  socletle* 
and  ' 

Whereas,  Spain  prospered  under  Queen  Isa- 
bella's clear  Intellect,  resolute  energy,  moral 
virtue  and  unseUfish  patriotism,  and 

Whereas,  The  five  hundred  and  seven- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen 
L'wbella  wUI  be  observed  on  AprU  22    1968, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harold  LeVander,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Monday,  Apnl  22,  1968,  as  "Queen 
Isabella  Day"  in  Minnesota,  and  urge  all 
citizens  to  mark  this  day  with  ceremonies  ap- 
propriate to  her  honor 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  be  afHxed  at  the  State 
Capllol  this  twenty-first  day  of  March  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-eiRht,  and  of  Uie  State,  the  one 
hundred  tenth. 

Harold  LeVandeh, 

Oovemor . 
Joseph  L.  Donovan. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Commonwealth  of  Penn.sylvania, 

Harri.sburg,  March  5,  1968 
Hon.  William  H.  Claypoole, 
Houfic  of  Rcprrsrritatirc.t. 
Main  Capitol  Building, 
Ham.iburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Bill:  .As  requesU-d  la  vour  recent 
letter.  I  v.-ns  happy  Ui  designate  a  Queen  Isa- 
belle  day  m  Pennsylvania,  and  the  official 
pronouncement  is  enclosed  for  vou  to  for- 
ward to  Mr  Paine. 

Thank  \ou  for  l;ringing  this  to  mv  atten- 
tion. 

With  kindest  personal  regards 
Cordially, 

Raymond  P.  Shafer. 


More  U.S.  Assistance  for  Latin  America 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  series  of  meetings  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Dr.  John  Plank,  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, presented  some  e.xcellent  insights  on 
what  we  should  be  doing  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  next  decade.  He  feels  that 
Latin  America  offers  the  greatest  prom- 
ise for  moving  from  a  traditional  to  a 
modern  .society.  Latin  America  is  of  the 
west,  with  values  and  aspirations  simi- 
lar to  ours. 

Yet,  our  .similarities  can  lead  us  into 
a  trap,  and  cause  us  to  become  compla- 
cent. The  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  Dr.  Plank's  opinion,  are  now  pull- 
ing further  apart,  culturally  and  eco- 
nomically, and  this  trend  must  be 
reversed. 

The  United  States  tends  to  be  crisis- 
oriented,  responding  to  emergencies 
"With  a  good  deal  more  zest  and  com- 
iniLmenf  than  we  normally  do.  In  Latin 
America  political  systems  are  very  re- 
sistant to  change.  Hence  the  Communist 
threat  can  be  put  into  a  proper  perspec- 
tive and  we  should  have  "more  time  to 
build  carefully  and  wholesomely  in  one 
cooperative  endeavor  with  progressive 
Latin  Americans." 

Cuba,  in  Mr.  Plank's  opinion,  is  an 
unusual  case,  and  should  not  worry  us 
to  any  great  extent,  but  In  the  coming 
years  we  will  see  more  violence  in  Latin 
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America.  However,  this  will  be  due 
largely  to  national  and  social  concerns 
rather  than  Communist  Inspiration. 

In  Latin  America,  we  should  be  think- 
ing of  $20  bilUon  a  year  in  aid  from  pub- 
lic and  private  sources,  rather  than  $2 
billion.  Economic  aid  is  not  enough. 

No  amount  of  straightforward  economic 
and  financial  assistance  will  achieve  whole- 
some development  In  the  absence  of  changes, 
marked  changes,  in  the  social  and  pollticai 
dispensations. 

Aid  must  be  more  imaginative,  with 
more  involvement  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions, business  resource.s.  and  political 
organizations. 

Also,  we  must  coi-nmit  ourselves  to  the 
attainment  of  meaningful  participant 
democracies  in  Latin  America  Peace, 
progress,  and  participation  are  the  three 
elements  of  political  development,  and 
we  should  give  preferred  treatment  to 
governments  which  have  achieved  or  are 
conscientiously  working  to  achieve 
meaningful  participation. 

The  remarks  make  by  Dr.  Plank,  as 
summarized  above,  deserve  careful  ex- 
amination. The  full  text  follows: 

I  want  to  consider  with  you  several  problem 
areas   in   inter-American    relations    which,    I 
Ihink.  if  more  carefully  attended  to,  might 
make  possible  much  more  fruitful  coopera- 
tion   between    the    two   parts    of    the    hemi- 
sphere than   has  been   characteristic   of   ihe 
past.   I  do  not  want  to  suggest   that   inter- 
American    relations    are    ever    going    lo    be 
easy — the  power  disparity   is   too  great,   the 
difference  in  life-styles  between  North  Amer- 
ica and  Latin  America  is  too  extreme,  some 
features    of    the    historical    record    are    too 
deeply  etched  in  stereotyped   ways,  to  make 
easy  interaction  in  pursuit  of  common  pur- 
poses very  likely.  But  neither  do  I  want  to 
make  a  negative,  a  pessimistic  projection.  Of 
all    parts    of    the    developing    world,    Latin 
America,    it    seems    to    me,    offers    the    most 
promise  of  making  the  transition  irom  what 
has   been  labelled   "traditional"  to   what  we 
call     "modern"   status  .  .  .  for,    however   ap- 
paling  may  appear  to  us  to  be  conditions  in 
Latin  America  today,  Latin  America  is  still 
substantially    farther    along    toward    whole- 
some development  than,  I  should  think,  are 
Africa,   Asia,   or   the  Middle   East.   .Moreover, 
Latin  America  is  of   the   west,   western.  For 
all  that  there  are  great  differences  between 
Iberian    culture     and     Northern     European- 
North  American  culture,  mn  the  v.ilues  of 
Latin  America  are  like  our  values,  the  aspira- 
tions of  Latin  America  are  like  our  aspira- 
tions. We  can,  in  short,  come  closer  to  mutual 
understanding  with  Latin  America  than  we 
can  with  peoples  elsewhere  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  These  are  relative  judgments    of 
course,  and  I  repeat  that  I  am  far  irom  want- 
ing to  suggest  that  communication  and  un- 
derstanding are  or  can  be  easy  .   .  .  our  com- 
monalities at  the  surface  often  conceal  pro- 
found differences,  cultural  differences. 

Now.  it  may  be  said  that  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  aimensions  and  difficulties  of  the 
problemis  that  perturb  inter-American  rela- 
tions can  discourage  us.  lead  to  an  attitude 
of  resignation  and  withdrawal  on  our  parts 
from  Latin  America.  I  confess  I  occasionally 
come  close  to  succumbing  lo  that  mood— 
when  one  looks  soberly  at  the  obstacies  to  ef- 
fective cooperation,  obstacles  not  only  in- 
trinsic to  Che  Latin  American  situation  but 
also  those  that  are  part  of  our  own  United 
States  situation  (our  decision-making  ma- 
chinery, our  own  priority  scaling  of  problems 
domestic  and  international.!  I  become,  at 
least  temporarily,  mightly  discouraged.  That 
mood,  however,  is  a  function  o{  mv  own  im- 
patience,   a   function   of    despairing   of    ever 
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finding  a  way  of  tackling  all  the  problems 
at  once.  And  It  Is  a  mood  that  passes.  There 

are  things  to  do,  things  that  can  be  done 

and  progress,  as  conceived  by  anyone  who  I.s 
not  an  apolcalyptic  romantic,  must  be  recog- 
nized to  occur  only  at  the  margin,  only  in- 
crementally. 

Let  me.  then,  run  through  a  liandful  of 
topics  that  I  think  Important  in  terms  of 
our  handling  demands  and  challenges  Irom 
Latin  America  during  the  coming  decade 
more  pffectively  and  constructively  than  we 
handled  them  In  past  decades. 

Pirtst.  lot  us  take  a  look  at  the  notion  that 
ha.'.  In  a  sen.se  underlain  our  Latin  American 
policy  lor  generations — what  Prof   Arthur  F 
Whit.iker    lias    called    "The    Western    Heml- 
hphore  Idea."  That  idea  is  now  )>art  ot   our 
naUonal   mythology,   it   l)eing  predicated   on 
the   belief  that  elements  of  geography,   lils- 
tory,  and  ideology  have  welded  the  Males  of 
thlSi  part  of  the  world  into  a  special  kind  <'l 
community,    different    from    and    potentially 
superl(jr  to  areas  and  peoples  elsewhere    It  is 
the   Western   Hemisphere   Idea   that   is   ceh - 
bratcd  on  Pan-.-^merican  Day  when  we  lor- 
nially   rededicate   ourselves  to   the  values  of 
representative    democracy.    It    is    that    Idea 
which  underlies  the  Klo  "lYeatv  of  1947  which 
cpoeraphlcally  delimits  this  area  and  puts  It 
out   i.f  bounds  to  cxtra-liemlspherir  jjowers 
There    is    obviously    much    to    the    Western 
Hemisphere   Idea— whatever   may   be   its   lu- 
Iriiisic  \alidlty,  that  fjeople  in  the  Americas 
both  .North  and  South  do  believe  in  11  makes 
It  a   lorce   lo  conjure  wllh.  And  it  gives   us 
bomethlnc  lo  build  on.  The  difficulty  is  thai 
It  lends  to  lead  us  to  a  dlstoru-d  picture  ol 
both  our  relationships  with  Latin  American 
peoples   and   our  relationships   with   i)eoples 
elsewhere,  particularly  peoples  ut  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  and  Europe.  In  point  of  fact, 
the    We.5tern    Hemisphere    Idea    is    critically 
Important,  but  important  as  an  ideal  to  be 
achieved,  not  as  a  presumed  fact  upon  which 
lo    predicate    decisions    and    policy.    I    think 
that   at   present   the   United   States  and   the 
.-states  of  Latin  America  are  pulling  further 
apart   rather   than   prowing   closer   together, 
wlieiher  one  looks  to  the  economic  dimen- 
sion   or    more    broadly    to    the   cultural    one 
That  trend  I  think  needs  lo  be  reverfeed.  but 
it   will   l>e  reversed  only  when   we  rccognl/e 
the  superficiality  of  much  of  what  we  regard 
us  the  bonds  of  Inler-American  unity.  1'here 
is   no   absence  of   rhetoric   about   the   inter- 
Anienran  community,  no  absence  of  formal 
institutions  to  embody  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of   that   community.   What   we   need 
to  do  now  is  give  substance  to  the  rhetoric 
and  to  the  formal  institutions. 

This  brines  me  lo  a   second   point.  We  In 
this   country  lend   to  be   crisiB-orlented,   we 
tend  to  respond  to  emergencies  with  a  good 
deal  more  zest  and  commitment  than  we  do 
to  liie  long-term   business  (,l  ijatient  build- 
ing,  particularly   in   that   which    pertains   V-> 
our  international  policies.  It  is.  lor  instance, 
quite    improbable    that    the    United    States 
would    have   embarked   on    the   Alliance   for 
Proere.ss  had  \'lre  President  Nixon  not  been 
spat    upon    and    f.toned    in    1958,    had    Pldel 
Casiro  not  assumed  power  in   1959.  luid  we 
not  been  able  to  put  the  Alliance  lor  I^og- 
ress  Into  an  anti-communist  perspective   For 
years  now  ve  j.ave  been  told  that  it  i.s  "one 
minute  to  midnight"  in  Latin  America.  What 
I   want  to  fUBgest  to  you   is  that  the  cri.sis 
menluliiy  is  the  inappropriate  mentality  with 
which  lo  approach  Latm  American  problems 
during  the  coming  decade.  We  liave  simply 
got  lo  think,   both  as  a  government  and  as 
a  i>eople,   m  much  longer  ume-perspcctives 
in    respect    of    building    the   inter-American 
t  ommuniiy.    achieving    meaningful    .success 
for  Ihe  .Alliance  for  Progress,  than  we  liave 
done.  It  is  not  "one  minute  to  midnight"  in 
Latin  America,  if  by  that  we  mean  that  the 
region  is  about  lo  expiode  into  revolutionary 
violence   or   that   the    communists,    however 
denned,   are   ready   to   spring   into  positions 
of  power  and  to  impose  a  totalitanan  clamp 
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\ipon  society  after  Society  That  there  is  suf- 
ffrini?  and  thnt  the  aiilTerlng  is  Increaalrig  ts 
true  that  there  are  manslve  problems  and 
that  the  problems  ire  ber.imlnif  more  serlmis 
19  true  that  there  are  communists  :tnd  that 
their  number  is  in<-rea«ln<  is  true  But  Ihe 
power  of  tradition  in  Latin  America  is  im- 
mensely strong  the  Institutional  rula — In 
many  'ases  centuries  old  are  '.ery  deep  and 
resistant  and  the  strentfth  of  the  esUibllshed 
forcea  .in  oversimplified  but  widely  accepted 
language  the  oligarchy  i  is  very  great  We 
are  not  going  ttr  see  collapse  .>f  Latin  Amer- 
ican political  systems — they  are  >xl<llv  stable 
ind  reslBUuit  to  change  whether  that  change 
t>e  oriented  toward  totalltartnnlsm  or  toward 
constructive  democratization 

It  would  be  deplorable  if  recognition  of 
this  fiwt  should  lead  us  to  reduce  our  efforts 
to  help  Latin  America  through  todavi  very 
difficult  transitional  pha&e  On  the  other 
hand  recognition  of  it  should  help  us  put 
the  .-ommunlst  threat  Into  prriper  perspec- 
tive and  It  should  be  viewed  bv  us  .le  giving 
us  more  time  to  build  carefully  and  wfxile- 
somely  in  our  co<>peratlve  endetivor  wirji 
progr»i«lve  UiMn  Americans  We  do  not  need 
to  be  ■4t,impe<led  into  precipitous  ;»ctlon 
either  riutUitus  cr;L«h  projects  under  the  AlU- 
anc»  fur  PcugresA  or  counter-pnxluctlve  ac- 
tlvrv   m   'he   n.une  of   .uitl-communism 

W'p   In    thu    -nuntri,-    may   be  disappoints^ 
at    the    slow    pn^gress    of    the    Alliance    for 
Progress      but    we    cjin    take-    if    we    wish-    a 
certain    wry   satisfaction   fr'im   the   fiWt    that 
the    tot.iliUirlans   of    iht    left   and    right   are 
every   bit   ae   frustrated   ,vs  we    Let   me  make 
this     the   'Jiu-d    point     a  little  more  explicit 
Cuba   frightened   us  badly    and   we  have  op- 
erated   nn    the    a«sump;irin    that    .iddltlonal 
Cubaa     were    not    only    possible    but    Ilkelv 
I  Fidel    of  course    has  operated  >'n   the  %a,me 
uisiimptlon  I    But   in    'ruclally  lmpf)rtant  re- 
■>{)«H-'.*    L'liba    w.is    >ui   ^c'lcriji    in    this   hemi- 
sphere  fviba  Wivs  a  tight  little  island  In  that 
lai    It  was  an  Island,    ibi    It  was  highly  de- 
veloped  by   relev^mt   Latin    American   stand- 
ards  with   good   tX!Uisp<«rt»»tlon   and  commu- 
nication    a   fairly    homogene<jus    population; 
ici   Batista  wa*  a  pec.illarly  loathsome  dicta- 
tor while  Fidel  wits  a  particularly  and  roman- 
tically   attractive    leader    who    probably    de- 
ceived   nim^eir    and     -ert.iinlv    deceived    the 
Cuban  people  .is  to  lus  eventual  orientation 
and  g<ial3.   iuid   idi    Fidel   was  able  to  export 
his  uppoBitlon.  most  of  whom  ol  course  left 
Cuba    volunt^rilv     These    ire   not   conditions 
that   are   Uj   be  duplicate*!  elsewhere    Also.   I 
Uunk    It    possible   tiiat   we  during   the   years 
lihead    win   misinterpret   both  Cuba  s  role  In 
the   western   hemisphere   and   the   itiiture   of 
revolutionary   movements  in   Latin   .America 
While  we  North  .Americans  naturally  enough 
focus    on    Cuba  s— or    more     iccumtely.    Fi- 
del's—efforts  to  export   hU  revolution    if   we 
reflect    we   recognize    that   a   very   small    part 
of   CuOas   resources    and    energies   are   ^pent 
in   that   direction     Most   of    Fldels   time   .ind 
almost   ail   of   most   Cubans    time  is  devoted 
to  domestic  Cuban  -oncerns.  whether  grow- 
ing sugar  cane  or  consolidating   the  revolu- 
tion   or    enjoying    baseball     Fidel,    in    other 
words    is  not  playing  .i  role  in  I-itln  America 
even  remmely  comparable  to  that  played  by 
Ho    Chi     Mlnh.    whatever    Fldels    rhetorical 
pretensions  may  be   As  (or  the  revolutionary 
movements,  whe  shall  undoubtedly  see  more 
Hither   th.in    less   violence   in   Latin   America 
during  the  decade  ahead  as  numbers    grow- 
ing numbers,  of  L.itm  American  young  peo- 
ple    I  including    some    of    the    regions    most 
gifted  and  dedicated:   desp-iir  of  accomplish- 
ing net.es!>ar>   change  peacefully  and  opt  for 
the    route    of    violent    overthrow    oj    institu- 
tions   We  would  err  seriously  if  we  were  to 
regard   their   .activity   .vs   being   motivated  by 
any  widespread  desire  to  subject  their  coun- 
tries  to   the  hegemony  of   Havana  or  Peking 
or   Moscow    They  may  call   themselves  com- 
mumstfc — not  all  ol  them  will-  but  theirs  Is 
primarily   a   national   and   a   social,   not   an 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ideological  concern  Our  usual  retictlim  to 
loch  men  of  course  Is  to  fear  and  distrust 
them  And  of  course  to  the  extent  that  we 
Indiscriminately  brand  these  men  comnm- 
nlsts  we  often  play  Into  the  hands  of  Uitin 
America's  mont  reacth'nary  elements 

Regrettiibly  we  are  in  some  ci.nlexts  obliged 
to  work  with  such  reacllonarv  elements,  for 
they  are  m  control  ..f  their  governments  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  which  Is  our  in- 
stitutional .irr:>ngrmenl  for  promoting  peace- 
ful change  the  revolution  In  freedom"  of 
which  President  Frel  s[>eftks-  is  to  a  very 
substantial  degree  a  government-to-govern- 
ment operation  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
some  Latin  Americans  tielleve  the  Alliance 
Was  lUxjmed  Irom  the  outset  could  anyone 
realistically  expect  ask  they,  that  the 
oligarchy  would  cooperate  In  Its  own  planned 
destruction'  But  the  problems  of  the  Alliance 
•IS  presently  set  up  go  beyond  that  for  the 
Alliance  designed  in  1961  to  provide  from 
both  public  and  private  sour.es  a  total  of 
«2.1X)0  000  0<X)  a  year  of  ilevelopmental  .\s- 
slsfance  Irom  the  United  States  is  quite 
inacle(|iiate  to  make  more  than  .i  scratch 
nn  the  surf.ice  "I  Latin  America  What  we 
need  to  do^  something  that  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  do  Jis  long  ,ls  Viettutm  and  our 
domestic  problems  put  nuch  .»  heavy  claim 
on  our  resources  is  to  think  about  ways 
through  which  vastly  Increased  amounts  can 
be  made  available  to  the  Latin  Americans  for 
their  developmental  programs  From  all 
external  sources-  external  that  is,  to  Latin 
America-  we  should  he  thinking  in  terms 
of  20  billions  rather  than  2.  and  we  are  very 
far  from  that  If  we  were  prep.ired  during 
the  next  ilecade  really  to  think  about  chang- 
ing our  trading  posture  vls-a-vis  Latin 
America,  giving  them  eiusler  access  to  our 
markets,  making  Latin  America  truly  a  pre- 
ferred area  we  might  get  some  distance 
toward  the  20  billion  annual  goal 

I  suspect  though,  that  the  Alliance  got  off 
on  the  wrong  loot  and  is  disappointing  to 
mcjst  of  us  because  of  an  initial  miscom- 
prehension, namely  that  development  Is 
primarily  .in  economic  m.itter  something 
that  occurs  when  ade(|iiate  Unancial  ,ind 
technical  resources  are  m.ide  available 
Actually,  development  depending  .is  it  does 
uptin  iipproprlate  values,  attitudes  cultural 
sets  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  motiva- 
tions of  persons,  of  individuals,  is  much  more 
a  cultural  and  political  phenomenon  than 
It  IS  economic  one  Or  to  put  it  a  bit  dif- 
ferently, no  amount  of  straightforward 
eci'homlc  and  financial  assistance  will  achieve 
wholestime  development  in  the  atJsence  of 
changes,  marked  changes,  in  the  social  and 
political  dispensations 

During  the  next  decade,  therefore.  I  would 
urge  us  to  rethink  developmental  priorities 
and  to  .issign  primacy  to  the  political  and 
cultural  dimensions  .is  .igainst  the  narrowly 
economic  ones  When  we  do  begin  to  think 
in  these  ways  .ilternailve  courses  of  action 
appear  to  us.  and  also  we  discover  that  we  do 
have  resources  here  at  home  that  properly 
deployed,  sensitively  used,  would  Mtstly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  help  we  can  give  Latin 
America  that,  we  hope,  would  speed  Latin 
America's  development  There  is  not  time 
here  to  explore  the  (x>s.sibllllles.  but  I  think 
of  what  could  be  done  through  more  imagina- 
tive use  ol  our  voluntary  .vssociations.  more 
imaginauve  use  of  our  business  resources, 
more  imaginative  and  courageous  use  of  our 
pollticil  organizations  There  are  problems 
and  risks  here,  ol  course  problems  of  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  L.itin  American 
situation,  problems  of  msensitlvity  on  the 
part  of  many  North  Americans,  risk  deriva- 
tive from  the  charge  of  inter\entlon  — .'or 
we  .ire  here  getting  close  to  .s.jme  very  sensl- 
tue  areas  But  let  it  l>e  suid  that  under  the 
Alliance  for  Pr<igress  .is  presently  set  up.  pro- 
gresis  IS  not  c<curring.  and  the  rich  are  get- 
ting ricJier  while  the  poor  are  getting  poorer. 
Unless  we  move  strongly  and  creatively  into 
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new  .ireas    we  are  simply  going  to  suffer  one 
frustration  .ifter  .aiother. 

Creativity  hero  does  oblige  us  to  make 
.<.ome  difficult  distinctions  and  Judgments 
We  .ire  obliged  to  commit  ourselves  (irmly 
iind  openly  to  the  attainment  of  rneanlng- 
lully  participant  <lemi'K-racy  .something  to 
which  the  L,itln  .Americans  themselves  have 
been  (ormally  committed  for  a  century  and 
a  h.ilf  ,ind  really  to  \\ork,  to  bring  our  pres- 
sures to  l)ear  to  make  that  nchlevement 
possible  But  at  the  same  time  we  .ire  obliged 
to  recognize  that  political  development  is  .i 
highly  complex  prtx'ess,  one  th.it  requires  the 
reconciliation  o(  three  only  awkwardly  com- 
patible ingredients  public  order  increased 
productivity  and  popular  Involvement,  or 
to  put  the  matter  alllteratlvely,  peace,  prog- 
ress, and  participation  Doctrinaire  .>pposl- 
tlon  to  military  regimes  is  therefore  as  Ill- 
advised  ;u5  the  doctrinaire  assumption  that 
I.atm  .Americans  are  simply  not  capable  of 
democratic  development  My  own  view,  how- 
ever. IS  that  participation  Is  itself  Intrinsi- 
cally valuable  and  achievement  of  meiinlng- 
(ul  participation  ought  to  entitle  those  gov- 
ernments that  attain — or  are  working  con- 
scientiously lor  Its  attainment-  to  a  pre- 
(erred  status  in  our  eyes  and  In  the  .illoca- 
tlon  of  our  resources  1  think,  though,  that 
there  is  no  society  In  this  hemisphere-  not 
Paraguay  not  Haiti— in  which  the  United 
States,  in  either  Its  public  or  its  private 
sector  could  not  find  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities to  promote  political  development; 
and  I  think  that  political  development  is 
the  (rontler  area  along  which  we  should  be 
moving  most  mnovatlvely  during  the  coming 
decade 

in  summary,  let  me  say  two  things-  (1) 
Unless  we  and  the  laUn  Americans  really  cet 
to  Work  on  constructive  development  with 
primary  emphasis  on  [>olitlcal  development 
nothing  much  is  going  to  happen  in  Latin 
America  during  the  decide  ahead  The  region 
will  not  slide  off  toward  totalitarianism -the 
communists  and  others  lack  that  capabllltv; 
but  neither  will  the  region  move  forward  m 
directions  and  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to  us 
and  responsibly  progressive  Latin  Americans 
Rather,  the  area  will  continue  to  oscillate 
between  spurts  of  ill-coordlnaled  forward 
movement  and  sharp  retrogressions  periods 
of  reasonable  tranquility  Interrupted  bv 
sporadic  manifestations  of  violence  In 
short  we  shall  see  the  continuation  of  a  slow 
descent  toward  social  and  political  iracedv 
I '2 1  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  In  the  United 
States,  using  both  incretvsed  public  aiid 
vastly  increased  private  resources  and  work- 
ing in  league  with  our  forward-hx>klng  I. at  in 
American  friends,  really  put  our  innovative 
capacity  and  our  creative  enerey  to  work  on 
the  developmental  challenge  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, we  may  well  surprise  (.urselves  at  the 
progress  we  can  make  I^tm  America  is  ditti- 
cult  no  question  about  It  But  no  other  area 
()i  the  developing  world  offers  more  In  the 
way  of  opportunity  (or  constructive  en- 
deavor offers  more  possibility  to  demon- 
strate that  meaningful  dem.Tcracy  is  not  an 
historical  sport  to  be  enjoyed  only  briefly 
by  a  tiny,  privileged  minority  of  the  earth's 
billions  of  persons  If  we  beiieve  in  democ- 
racy—as you  and  I  do— let  us  get  to  work, 
then,  systematically  and  soberly  to  make  it 
relevant  and  operational  for  our  brothers  in 
Liiim  .America. 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN   I"HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr     BINGHAM.    Mr.    SiJeakcr,    every 

(lay    ihal   uoes    by    under.score.s   the   loss 
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.sufTered  by  all  of  us  when  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr  ,  wa.s  as.sas.sinated.  I  is- 
.supd  a  .statement  expressing  some  of  my 
.sentiment.^  and  I  in.sert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Kf.rdRn: 

bTATKMf  M    l,S   HIE   .Ass.\SSINATION    OP  MARTIN 

LfTiifR  King 
Ihc  .iss.ssinatlon  of  the  apostle  of  non- 
••  1  oleiue  IS  the  t;rrate.st  tragedy  of  Its  kind 
since  the  death  ,if  President  Kennedy.  It 
wa.s  no  doubt  the  work  of  a  diseased  mind. 
but  there  is  something  learfuUy  wrong  with 
a  siK-loty  that  produces  such  diseased  minds. 
All  of  us-  whites  and  blacks  alike — should 
rcdedlcate  ourselves  to  the  goals  toward 
which  Dr  King  w.as  striving  and  for  which 
lie  gave  his  life  What  has  happened— ap- 
parently at  the  hand  of  a  white  man— is  a 
sh.ime  upon  all  whites.  Let  It  be  the  signal 
(or  .swift  action  to  eradicate  the  evils  Dr. 
King  was  struggling  ;ig,iln.st.  But  let  it  not 
l>e  a  .signal  (or  a  vl.)lpnt  vengeance.  Such 
vengeance,  however  understandable,  would 
-serve  only  to  redouble  the  calamity  and  to 
make  mockery  ut  the  jacrifice 


Milwaukee'*  WTMJ  Opposes  Municipal 
Industrial  Financing 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
have  the  people  ol  Wi.sconsin  been  so 
united  on  an  i.ssue  as  they  are  on  their 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  municipal 
industrial  fmancin?. 

F'or  that  reason,  tlieic  was  broad  ap- 
proval for  the  recent  Treasury-  Depart- 
ment action  I  liline  that  the  tax  exemp- 
tion on  industrial  development  bonds 
would  be  abolished. 

Sub.sequent  Senate  action  overturning 
the  Treasury  action  was  received  with 
considerable  concern.  That  concern 
turned  to  approbation  as  the  Senate  re- 
ver.sed  itself  and  adopted  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF's  amendment  which  would  end 
municipal  financinc  by  congressional 
con.sent. 

Wi.scon.sin  itsidcnts  arc  hopeful  that 
the  Hou.se-Scnate  conference  on  H.R. 
15414.  the  iJcnding  tax  bill,  will  decide 
one  of  two  cour.ses  of  action.  Either  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  .should  be  accepted 
in  its  f-niirety  or  the  entire  matter  should 
be  dropped  and  the  earlier  TreasuiT  De- 
l)artmcnt  rulins  be  allowed  to  stand. 

We  in  Wisconsin  have  had  enough  of 
the  "plant  piracy"  that  has  resulted 
from  municipal  industrial  financing.  We 
arc  tired  of  having  our  ixx;ket5  picked 
in  extra  taxes  to  pay  the  way  for  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  building  factories  in 
other  States.  We  are  disgusted  with  the 
concept  of  "State  socialism"  which  un- 
derhes  the  practice  of  industrial  devel- 
opment bonding. 

The  sentiments  of  our  Wisconsin  peo- 
l)le  on  this  issue  were  stated  very  well 
leccntly  in  an  editorial  broadcast  on  ra- 
dio and  television  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  responsible  and  community-minded 
stations.  WTMJ-TV  of  Milwaukee.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  that  editorial  at  this 
ixiint  and  urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  it: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  voiced  concern  last  week  when  the 
senate  took  a  stand  against  a  treasury  de- 
partment ruling  to  end  tax  exemptions  on  In- 
dustrial development  bonds.  Subsequently, 
the  senate  reversed  Itself  and  legislated  an 
end  to  the  unfair  tax  loophole,  effective  next 
January  1st.  'Wisconsin  is  one  of  eight  states 
that  did  not  permit  municlpuUties  to  Issue 
tax  free  bonds  to  lure  industries  with  the 
promise  of  cheap  lenses  for  their  plants. 
Hopefully,  such  pirating  of  lirms  to  locations 
having  lower  operating  costs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  federal  taxpayers  now  will  diminish. 
And  Investment  money  attracted  to  .such 
bonds  will  Instead  flov^-  to  municipal  Issues 
in  the  public  areas- such  as  schools,  \vat.er- 
works,  sewers,  public  hospitals  and  roads 

States  should  continue  to  compete  with 
each  other  for  industries,  but  they  should 
compete  fairly.  Wisconsin  h:is  been  at  a 
serious  disadvantage,  despite  its  attempt  to 
hold  Industries  by  means  c<f  municipal  as- 
sistance through  industrial  development 
corporations.  These  coporations  are  able  to 
legally  assembly  land  •  .r  industrial  expan- 
sion purposes  and  also  to  aid  In  attracting 
hnanclal  assistance.  These  industrial  cor- 
porations are  widespread  and.  at  last  count, 
there  were  280  In  Wisconsin  They  have  becti 
a  big  factor  In  keeping  at  least  some  smaller 
plants  from  moving  out  of  the  state  In  a 
lew  Instances  parts  of  big  companies  were 
successfully  held  In  Wisconsin.  Most  im- 
portant are  the  Jobs  that  are  saved  lor  our 
own  residents  and  the  new  Jobs  that  are 
created  by  help  from  the  indu.strial  develop- 
ment corporations. 
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Memorial  at  Lincoln's  Tomb 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  memo- 
rial .service  for  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
was  held  April  7  at  Lincoln's  tomb  in 
Springfield,  111.,  attended  by  about  3,000 
people.  Rev.  Negil  McPherson,  j^astor  of 
Zion  Baptist  Church,  was  in  charge  of 
the  biracial.  interfaith  .service.  Invoca- 
tion was  by  Msgr.  John  Bretz.  pastor  of 
Christ  the  King  parish.  Rev.  Richard 
Paul  Graebel,  pastor  of  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  read  excerpts  from  Rever- 
end King's  speeches.  Rabbi  Meyer  Abra- 
mowitz  of  Temple  Brith  Sholom,  offered 
the  memorial  prayer.  Vocal  solos  wave  by 
Mrs.  Margie  Jones,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Al"- 
brecht.  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  gave  the   benediction. 

The  stirring,  inspirational,  memorial 
sermon,  by  Rev.  Rudolph  S.  Shoultz  pas- 
tor of  Union  Baptist  Church,  included 
these  statements: 

Everywhere  in  our  world,  since  Lust  Thurs- 
day men  of  goodwill  have  been  in  great  sor- 
row and  we  don't  have  to  remind  vou  why  we 
are  here. 

As  I  sat  at  my  desk  to  prepare  this  mes- 
sage. I  remember  a  statement  he  made  to 
me  in  i960,  when  we  were  in  Buffalo.  N A'. 
He  said,  "Shoultz,  non-violence  is  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  do  to  express  uut  griev- 
ances, so  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  hear." 

To  many  of  us  his  death  was  a  shock,  but 
now  that  the  shock  is  quieting  down,  one 
thing  all  of  us  can  say,  because  lie  was 
here,  he  left  the  world  richer. 

We  are  grieved  because  of  the  death  of  this 
our  "Modern  Emancipator"  He  has  given  to 
those  of  us  of  color,  new  hopes  when  we 
were  hopeless,  new  Inspiration  when  we  were 
lost,  and  down  with  despair,  new  ideals  of 


this  country  and  new  purpose  of  these  United 
States,  when  we  have  lost  hope  in  a  country 
that  says,  "All  men  are  created  equal"  and 
would  not  live  up  to  that  phrase. 

Standing  here  at  this  spot.  I  think  Si)rini,'- 
neld  does  have  un  Ideal  place  for  such  an  oc- 
ca.'iion.  lor  here  lies  the  body  of  a  man.  who 
was  hhiln  by  a  .sniper'.s  bullet,  but.  this  did 
not  stop  the  cause  lor  which  he  gave  hl.s  life, 
and  let  us  serve  warning  that  the  cuu.se  lor 
which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  gave  his  life 
will  not  .stop,  (or  we  have  la.sted  the  .sweet 
v.ine  (jf  freedom,  and  we  know  that  our  \()lcc 
.should  be  heard.  We  are  teaching  (jur  chil- 
dren the  real  meaning  of.  'One  Nation  under 
(i.xl  •  We  iKive  al.sii  (■■ime  tn  realize  tlie  mean- 
ing of  The  Tand  of  Liberty."  and  this  cause 
>•<:  uiciils  will  not  die.  Of  cour.so  the  iiiie  who 
pulled  the  trigger  on  Thursday  and  tho.se 
who  may  rejoice  of  his  death,  will  never 
know  how  much  these  Ideals  have  burned  in 
our  hcart,s  and  become  a  jiart  of  our  lives, 

.Some  have  even  said  that  Dr  King  w;i.s 
.sold  out  to  the  Communists  beciiuse  of  Ids 
non-violence  attitude  toward  the  war  in 
Vict  Nam. 

But,  if  you  had  ever  liad  any  dealings  with 
that  great  leader.  Our  Modern  Emancipator, 
you  would  liave  known  that  lie  wa*"  not  fur 
.sale  at  any  price,  for  he  was  already  Sold 
Out  to  A  Master  Proin  Whom  He  Was  De- 
termined To  Never  Let  Go,  Therefore,  we 
know  he  w;us  priceless. 

To  us  he  v.-a.s  like  .'\braham  lie  went  where 
he  was  called  and  was  faithful  m  all  ihing.s 
even  unto  death 

To  us  he  was  like  Mo.se.s.  he  led  us  irom 
doubts  and  lears  to  conhdence,  even  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties. 

To  us  he  was  like  Joshua,  lie  gave  us  love 
for  this  country  and  was  ■H'illing  to  hght  and 
sutler  lor  its  succe.ss. 

To  us  he  wfus  like  Jonathan,  lie  met  many 
of  us.  discouriiged,  brother,  and  cheered  us 
by  giving  us  the  strength. 

To  us  he  was  like  Isaiah,  he  coii.stantly 
pointed  ta  us,  the  brighter  davs  and  a  better 
tomorrow. 

Even  in  this  last  known  public  rally  he 
.said  he  may  not  enjoy  it.  bm  he  knows'it  i,s 
coming, 

Dr     King    inspired    us    in    1963,    with    his 
dream  that  cjne  day  "My  black  children  and 
my  neighbors  while  children  will  w,ilk  hand 
in   hand  .singing.  Free  at  Last,  Free  at   Last 
'Iliank  Ood.  I  am  Free  at  L;ust  " 

He   h.as  inspired   us   with   the   meaning   of 
the  words  of  Chri.st    "Not  onlv  to  go  the  inile 
that  is  asked  t.f  Thee, 
hut,  go  the  other. 

Not  only  to  give  your  cloak,  but  your  coat. 
Not  only  take  the  slap  on  one  cheek    but 
turn  the  other," 

Because  of  the  inspiration  we  received  from 
him.  we  come  to  know  and  underst.ind  that 
freedom  cannot  be  gained  bv  riots,  looting, 
burning  or  any  other  means,  but  ihrougli  the 
proces,s  of  noii-'.iolence 

Bccau.se  of  him  we  know  .ind  come  to  un- 
derstand that  the  cau.se  for  which  he  lived 
the  jirinciples  and  ijhlIo.sophy  lor  which  he 
,gave  ills  hie  will  be  our  marching  crv  until 
ihe  un!.een  sh.-.ckles  of  .shiverv  will  linaliv  be 
removed,  until  we  can  sav  whether  it  is  on 
the  battlehelds  of  Viet  Nam,  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can, not  just  a  black  .•.nu-ncan  but  ..n 
American, 


Another  King  Exhorts   to  Violence 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


i.\ 


OF    OHIO 

THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATTVh.S 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Washington  Star  today  carried  a  UPI 
dispatch  concerning  the  proposed  poor 
people's  campaign  which  will  culminate 
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In  a  march  In  Washington,  D  C  ,  late  in 
the  month  of  May  The  brotlier  ol  Uie 
lalo  Rev  Martin  Luther  Kiiii?.  the  Rev- 
erend A   D   Kiiiij  was  quoted  a.s  saying: 

W>  lire  Kt>ln»!  to  WishlrikCti^n  unci  tilsnipt 
Washington  sii  It  (Mruii't  fimrtlon  unless  It 
does  somethlnij  about   the   niacli   folk 

Reverend  King  was  also  quoted  a,s  say- 
init  that  If  violence  come«;,  it  will  come 
only  on  the  seed  of  white  racism  and  this 
IS  not  our   fault." 

This  policy  of  dlsruptlns;  Washington 
Is,  of  course,  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mar- 
tin Luther  Kine  before  hi.s  violent  death 
recently  Ever>-  concerned  citizen  was 
.shocked  at  the  vicioiLs  .slayinK  of  the 
civil  rights  leader,  and  everyone  is  anx- 
ious that  his  slayer,  or  slayers,  is  quickly 
apprehended  and  punished  But,  in  the 
intere.st  of  the  maint<'nance  of  law  and 
order,  it  miust  be  remembered  that  any 
policy  of  civil  disobedience  is  as  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  Whitaker 
puts  It  active,  overt,  willful  mass  \iola- 
tions  of  our  criminal  laws." 

In  Ju)y  1967.  the  late  Reverend  King 
stilted : 

I  cant  recommend  burning  riown  Cleve- 
land We  end  up  getting  IcUled  more  than 
anyone  else  and  our  businesses  get  burned. 

It  would  seem  that  R'-verend  Kim:  was 
not  as  much  concerned  with  the  moral 
aspect  of  burnini?  a  city  as  with  the 
penalties  accruint:  from  the  act. 

At  another  time  Reverend  Kint,'  re- 
verted to  the  moral  approach  when  he 
declared: 

It  may  be  necessary  to  engage  In  such 
acts.  .  Often  an  Individual  has  to  break 
a   particular  law   in   order   to  obey  a  higher 

law 

It  IS  apparent  that  the  proposal  of 
rx)licies  of  civil  disobedience,  as  espoused 
by  Martin  Luther  Kms,'  arc  based  on  ver>' 
unstable  foundations. 

Just  as  his  brotlier  projioses  m  his 
coming  march,  Maitm  Luther  King 
sought  to  create  dangerous  situations 
while  at  tiie  same  time  placuig  the  blame 
for  possible  violence  or  disorder  on 
others  In  his  book.  "Why  We  Can't 
Wait,"  he  stated: 

Tile  purpose  ol  our  direct-action  program 
is  to  create  a  situation  so  crtsls-packeU  that 
It  will  inevitably  open  the  door  to  negotia- 
tion. .  .  Actually,  we  who  engage  in  non- 
violence direct  miction  are  not  the  creators  ot 
tension.  We  merely  bring  to  the  surface  the 
hidden  tension  that  is  already  alive.  We 
bring  It  out  in  the  open,  where  it  can  be 
seen  and  dealt  witu. 

It  is  certainly  high  time  that  we  rec- 
ognize that,  regardless  of  how  many  dis- 
claimers of  vnolence  are  made,  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  orderly  processes  of  city  life 
are  violations  of  criminal  law.  Justice 
Whitaker  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  when  he  slated: 

Active  and  overt  acta  willfully  committed 
in  violation  of  our  criminal  laws  are  cnm- 
mal  violations  and  not    •civil  disobedience." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  article,  "Plan  for  March  of  Poor 
Listed,  '  appealing  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  Apnl  22.  1968,  in  the  Record,  at 
tills  point: 

Pi-.\N  TOR  March  of  Poor  Listed-  .^blrnatiiy 
Hei>ces  on   Camp-In  Sixrs 

An.\NTA  — A  full  timetable  for  marchers 
comixn;  to  W-isJungton  for  the  Poor  Peoples's 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Campaign  was  announced  yesterday  by  the 
succceaar  to  the  Rev  Dr  MartUi  Luther  KU^ 
Jr 

Tlie  Rev  Ralph  .Abeniathy,  who  now  heads 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, hedged  again  .jn  aiinounclng  locations 
where  camfialgners  would  "camp-ln"  in  lent 
and  frame  dwellings  during  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  starts  with  an  ,idvance  party  of 
uegotl.itors  In  Wiushln«t<>n  April  J». 

A  Washlngt<jn  coordinator,  Anthony  Henry, 
however  said  Saturday  the  campaigners 
would  .itlempt  to  use  the  M.ill  lor  their 
■  City  of  Hope."  whether  i-iermlsslon  i.s 
granted  or  not  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall  indicated  last  week  permission 
would  probably  not  be  graiited. 

THREE-PRO.\CrD    MAKCII 

.\bernathy  will  launch  e,\ch  phrtse  .f  the 
three-pronged  March  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
Itil — from  the  South,  the  Midwest  and  the 
Nnrtheast 

Planned  by  King  to  pressure  the  Johnson 
idmlnlstratlon  iuid  Confess  to  take  action 
t>  help  the  nation's  poor,  particularly  In 
Negro  ghettos  and  on  tenant  farms,  the 
active  campaign  will  begin  May  2  at  MemphU. 
Tenn  .  from  the  spot  at  the  motel  balcony 
where  King  was  slain  by  .i  white  sniper 
April  4  Abernatliy  will  place  a  memorial 
plaque  on  the  Lorraine  Motel  balcony. 

King's  brother,  the  Rev.  A  D.  King,  told 
his  C'lingregatlon  at  LoulsvUle,  Ky  ,  yesterday 
that  "We  are  going  to  Washington  and  dis- 
rupt Washington  so  it  cannot  function  unless 
i:  does  something  alxiut  the  black  folk."  If 
violence  comes,  he  said.  It  "will  come  only 
on  the  seed  of  white  racism  and  this  Is  not 
vur  fault." 

Here  is  the  timetable  announced  for  the 
campaign : 

April  29 — Abernathy  heads  100-man  dele- 
gation of  Negroes  In  talks  with  government 
official,    to  present   their  ileniands. 

May  2 — Abernathy  lays  memorial  plaque 
in  concrete  of  Lorraine  Hotel  balcony,  leads 
m;irch  toward  M.irks  Miss. 

May  4 — .March  .irrlves  In  Marks  to  help 
local  residents  prepare  mule-drawn  wagon 
train  which  will  wind  its  way  through  the 
South  to  Washington. 

May  6 — Second  caravan  leaves  Jackson, 
Miss,  in  church  buses  for  stops  In  .\labama 
to  recruit  more  demonstrators. 

May  7--Wagon  train  caravan,  the  main 
Southern  contingent,  begins  trek  to  Wash- 
ington via  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

May  8—  Chicago  Caravan  leaves  for  Wash- 
ington. 

May  9 — Boston  caravan  leaves  for  Wash- 
Ington 

May  12 — First  caravan  reaches  Washing- 
ton. 

May  13— Construction  of  shanty  town 
begins  In    'prominent  place"  In  Washington. 

May  16 — Chicago  caravan  arrives  In  Wash- 
ington. 

May  17--Boston  caravan  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington 

May  18 — Southern  caravan  reaches  Wash- 
ington. 

May   21 — Major  demonstrations   begin. 

May  30 — Mass  march  through  downtown 
Washington  with  all  caravans  and  "thou- 
sands"  of   locil   Sf^v   reMdents. 


April 
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Tet   Offensive   Disruption   Held 
Exaggerated 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    oKLMloMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RLPRESENI  ATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  196S 

Mr,      EDMONDSON.      Mr.      Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  con- 


cerning the  recent  Communist  Tet  ofTen- 
sive.  We  have  heard  assertions  that  the 
offensive  dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  the 
rural  pacification  program  and  inflicted 
serious  psychological  damage  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  these  assertions  are  inaccurate 
and  do  not  reflect  the  true  picture  of  the 
effect  of  the  Communist  offen.sive. 

An  e.xcellent  estimate  of  the  results  of 
the  Tet  olTensive  appeared  in  an  editorial 
m  the  April  16  Evening  Star,  based  on 
the  report  of  a  prominent  Vietnamese 
phv.Mcian,  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan.  Tliis 
estimate  presents  the  view  that  the  re- 
ixirts  of  disruption  of  the  pacification 
program  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  re- 
jects the  notion  of  a  ereat  CommunLst 
victory.  I  acree  with  this  appraisal  and 
feel  that  it  is  further  evidence  of  the 
military  superiority  which  has  been 
established  in  South  Vietnam  and  the 
lack  of  public  support  for  the  Com- 
munist movement. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  in.sert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  so  that  you  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it : 

TtT   OFFENSrVE  DISRUPTION   HELD   E.XAGGKRATED 

( By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

At  the  risk  of  .seeming  t.:>  flop  a  dead  horse, 
a  new  estimate  of  the  re.uilts  of  the  Com- 
munist I'et  olfensive  In  Vietnam  is  worth 
conslderir.ir. 

Tlie  estimate  is  new,  at  least,  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Written  last  month  by  a  prom- 
inent VIetn.imese  physician,  Dr  Phan  Quang 
Dan.  It  was  turned  over  to  American  Eni- 
basoy  officials  in  Saigon  and  recently  made 
available  here. 

The  report  Is  signlCcant  bccau.se  the  l.orse 
is  actually  txr  from  dead.  The  argument  over 
what  really  happened  In  the  cour.'^e  ..if  the 
Communist  offensive  launched  during  the 
iun.ar  new  year  holidays  .it  the  end  uf  Jan- 
uary still  goes  on.  Public  opinion  about  cur- 
rent developments  In  Vietnam  and  Wash- 
Incton  Is  strongly  conditi.jned  by  It. 

Official  claims  that  the  Tet  offensive 
amounted  to  a  major  defeat  for  the  Com- 
munists liave  been  met  with  widespread 
hoots  of  derision  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Heavy  as  the  losses  of  the  Communists  were. 
It  has  Ijeen  lugued  that  they  were  more  than 
otiset  by  the  psychological  damage  inflicted 
on  South  Vietnam  .ind  In  the  United  States. 

The  Idea  has  iicrslsted  that  the  .■\mcrlcan 
position  in  Vietnam  and  that  of  the  govern- 
ment In  Sali;on  were  eravely  weakened  by 
the  attacks  on  the  cities.  Hanoi,  quite  pre- 
dictably, seized  on  this  theme  as  the  ex- 
planation for  Lyndon  Johnsons  bid  for  peace 
talks  and  his  withdrawal  irum  the  presiden- 
tial race,  .^nd  so.  it  .^cems.  have  many  others. 
-  In  particular.  It  Is  said,  the  Tet  i  ffensive 
.''howcd  the  futility  of  all  the  erlcrts  that 
have  been  made  in  the  area  lI  rur;!l  pacifica- 
tion In  Vietnam.  With  the  withdrawal  i  f 
pacification  teams  from  many  vill.iges  to  tiie 
larger  cities,  it  has  been  widely  assumed, 
even  by  American  officials,  that  the  Ccni- 
munlsts  quickly  moved  In  ;ind  took  .vcr. 

In  fact,  according  to  this  detailed  report, 
nothing  of  the  sort  happcr.ed.  The  Commu- 
nist effort  was  directed  entirely  against  the 
36  provincial  capitals,  all  of  which  were  at- 
tacked and  many  seized  at  least  for  a  few 
days.  Though  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
were  left  pretty  much  to  defend  themselves, 
the  assumption  that  mnny  of  them  were 
taken  over  by  the  Communists  now  appears 
to  be  disproved.  Says  Dr.  Dan: 

■No  district  capital  was  attacked.  The 
countryside  was  quiet.  And  during  the  first 
week  uf  the  Communist  .Lssault.  highways 
were  usually  free  throughout  S<,ulh  Vietnam. 

"The  Communist  general  offensive 
amounted  to  a  flurry  of  simultaneous  raids 
on  provincial   cities.   The   districts   and   vll- 
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lages  were  left  unruffled,  sketching  out  the 
UiiutJi  of  Communist  strength  and  capabill- 

!  ll'S    ' 

A  revised  American  assessment  is  only 
.••Imhtly  less  optimistic  about  the  over-all 
piriure  Tlie  latest  ligures  show  that  out  of 
0,024  hamlets  rated  as  contested  or  relatively 
secure,  only  355  fell  temporarily  under  Viet 
C  iiig  control  Those  atfectcd  by  Communist 
ecorts  In  the  countryside  amounted  to  some- 
ihing  les?  than  8  percent  vi  the  total  rural 
population. 

li  this  is  an  accurate  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened— and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
It  IS — the  reports  of  wholesale  disruption  of 
the  pacification  program  have  been  greatly 
exaitgeratod  .^nd  so  ,ilso.  in  Dr.  Dan's  opin- 
ion have  been  the  estimates  of  psycliological 
(i.ini.ige 

In  contra-st  t ->  public  reactioii  to  earlier 
major  upheav.ils  .■■uch  as  the  Japanese  coup 
I'.gain.st  the  French  In  Vietnam  in  1945,  the 
sittiung  of  the  tieneva  .igreement  in  1954  or 
th;'  overthrow  ol  N'go  Dlnh  Diem  in  1963,  the 
people  thl.s  time  remained  remarkably  calm. 
Utspile  fervent  appeals,  very  few  rallied  to 
the  i.upport  of  the  Communists.  No  one  ques- 
tioned the  :iuthorily  of  the  elected  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  .md  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  in  most  iilaccs  responded  vigorously 
to  the  attack 

Dr.  Dan.  who  is  by  no  moans  incurably  op- 
timtstic  or  uncritical  ot  the  Saigon  regime, 
lirmly  rejects  the  notion  of  a  ttieat  Commu- 
nist victory.  In  hi.s  view:  ■South  Vietnam, 
with  all  us  weaknesses,  is  emerging  Irom  the 
lunar  new  yei.r  storm  us  a  dehnitcly  viable 
state  with  .i  basicUly  loyal  army  and  police 
;  nd  a  popul..ti-.;n  iirmly  committed  to 
;rocdom   ' 

This  is  admiiledly  the  judgment  of  one 
man  who  is  deeply  engaged  in  the  struggle 
.igaiust  communism  in  \'letnam  and  deeply 
concerned  by  the  deleati.sm  In  this  country. 
But  It  may  serve  to  stimulate  second  thoughts 
.imong  those  who  believe  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  except  throw  m  the  sponge. 


Earl  Radke,   a  Great  American 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

ot    C.^LiFORNH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr,  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  record  of  service  to  the  needy 
of  Mr.  Earl  L.  Radke.  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  outstanding  veterans  and  a  man 
whom  we  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
are  jiroud  to  have  as  our  neighbor. 

Earl  Radke  was  born  in  Chicago,  111., 
August  18,  1894.  In  1917  he  was  married 
and  he  entered  the  Army  infantry.  He 
later  left  the  infantry  with  an  honorable, 
discharge. 

In  1926.  tho  Radkcs  moved  west  to 
Calilornia  into  the  town  of  Reseda — 
now  part  of  the  22d  District  of  Cali- 
lornia. which  I  represent.  He  was  one 
month  slow  from  becoming  a  charter 
member  of  Reseda  Post  308  of  the  Amer- 
icnn  Li.-;don.  but  he  has  been  a  member 
(-1  good  .'  tandmg  of  that  post  since  1928. 

A:^  Eml  was  active  in  the  American  Le- 
uion  so  was  liis  wife  in  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  where  she  was  instru- 
meiua!  in  taking  the  Spanish  American 
:i:id  World  War  I  veterans  from  Wads- 
'Aorth  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
on  picnic  lunches  out  to  the  beach  areas 
of  Santa  Monica — an  all-day  trip,  Mrs. 
Radke  passed  away  in  October  of  1958. 
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Earl,  now  alone,  has  continued  to  give 
this  extra  service  to  hospital  patients. 
He  has  been  service  officer  of  his  post  for 
the  past  6  years.  Twice  he  has  been  an 
area  chaplain,  servicing  over  20,000 
Legionnaires;  and  chaplain  of  the  20th 
District  which  serves  over  8,000  members. 
So  many  times  has  he  served  in  this 
capacity  that  recently  he  was  named 
chaplain  emeritus,  a  title  In  which  he 
takes  justifiable  pride. 

in  1967  Earl  called  at  various  hospitals 
over  130  times.  He  made  45  liome  visits 
and  attended  25  funerals.  He  also  at- 
tended 11  hospital  programs  and  received 
more  than  150  phone  calls  Irom  i)eople 
seeking  his  counsel  on  sucli  matters  as 
widows*  benefits,  funeral  arrangements, 
GI  benefits  for  surviving  children,  aid  for 
disabled  veterans,  how  and  where  to  get 
a  job  and  hundreds  of  related  points. 

Earl  has  driven  more  than  4,500  miles 
to  accomplish  these  tasks.  It  costs  him 
between  $500  and  $600  a  year  for  his  hos- 
pital visits  alone — but  Earl  Radke  has 
never  asked  for  a  dime. 

No  amount  of  money,  liowever.  could 
be  sufficient  to  pay  men  such  as  Earl 
Radke  who  devote  so  much  of  iheir  time, 
who  give  so  much  of  themselves  to  the 
service  of  manldnd. 


Launching  of  SS  "Alaskan  Mail" 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OP    VIBGINW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16.  1968,  while  the  House  was  in  recess 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Diy 
Dock  Co.,  in  my  district,  launched  an- 
other vessel  which  will  make  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  role  of  our  merchant 
marine,  the  SS  Alaskan  Mail  of  the 
American  Mail  Line.  The  sponsor  of  this 
new  ship  was  the  gracious  wife  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett. 

Senator  Bartlett,  the  able  ciiairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  delivered  a  most  stir- 
ring address  immediately  jn-eceding  the 
christening.  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  might  share  the  import  of  its 
message : 

Launching  of  SS  "Alaskan  Mail 

There  is  something  about  a  launching  that 
siirs  the  spirit. 
-*  Perhaps  it  is  the  excitement  ot  being  in 
on  the  start  of  something  new;  perhaps  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  seeing  a  new  American 
ship  Elide  down  the  ways:  perhaps  Just  simply 
a  feeling  of  awe  at  what  man  can  build  If  he 
but  concentrates  on  construction  rather  than 
on  destruction. 

In  recent  days,  the  news  has  been  more 
of  the  latiter  than  the  former.  Events  con- 
spire to  test  our  capacity  to  make  our  way 
in  a  modern  world  with  comp.assion.  fairness 
and  wisdom.  Pressures  build  to  (nish  us  along 
paths  which  lead  to  disaster. 

At  home,  some  persons  would  use  the  acts 
of  a  few  as  an  excuse  to  punish  the  many. 

In  foreign  affairs,  some  persons,  seeing  the 
world  only  from  our  sides  of  the  oceans, 
promote  policies  benefitting  narrow,  short- 
range  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
good. 

In   these  trying   times,   a  ship   launching 
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takes  on  lielghtcned  meaning.  A  l.iunchlng 
IS-  the  sUirt  of  something  new,  and  a  sign  ol 
faith  in  the  future  of  a  nation  crying  out  lor 
such  signs. 

Tlie  launching  of  a  modern  vessel  (lot\^ 
create  pride,  for  in  a  nation  loss  sure  than 
U  was  of  iLs  ability  to  compete  Ireely  in  the 
modern  world,  tlie  l.iunchmg  i.s  a  sign  of  a 
will  lo  challeiifte  the  seas  .lUU  the  men  ol 
other  l.inda  wlio  s.ul  them. 

A  new  ship  i.s  an  ,iwe-iiispirinfi  fX.ainple  of 
the  lech.nlcal  .xklU  ol  a  nation.  .lUd  :us  such, 
.1  s."n  lo  other  i!alion.>:  r.iat  we  are  lar  !rom 
being  ready  to  lower  the  U.S  Hag  on  the  trade 
routes  of  the  worlds  oceans 

Clcirly.  m  launching  -he  Ala.tkaii  .Mail, 
the  .\merican  Mall  Line  is  setting  an  ex- 
..niple  not  only  for  other  .steamship  com- 
panies, but  for  all  those  i)ersons  who  believe 
that  It  1;5  ooth  itood  economics  and  cood  tor 
inlornational  relations  to  Increase  r.ither 
man  decrease  our  Ijusuio.^e  clpalings  with  for- 
iitii  naiions, 

riie  American  Mail  l.ine  is  no  inexperi- 
enced, new  arrival  in  the  shipping  business 
To  the  contrary,  u  can  trace  Its  origin  lo 
1850.  making  it  one  of  the  oldest  steamship 
hues  in  America.  When  such  an  experienced 
lirm  undertakes  a  \essel  rephicemcnt  pro- 
rram  involvlnc  construction  ol  live  oi  the 
l.'rce'^t  dry  rarijo  liners  iii  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Maclean  Mail,  there  is  \.:ooa  rea- 
.■,on  to  believe  ihai  If  international  trade  i.- 
I)crniUted  \o  flourish  we  can  and  will  have 
a  modern  nierchanl  fleet,  a  fleet  that  will  be 
able  to  carry  .American  (.-oods  to  loreign 
port.;  .ind  foreign  goods  to  American  ports. 
ensuring  that  no  loreign  power  will  be  able 
to  interfere  with  our  ability  to  trade. 

Obviously.  Worth  B.  Fowler,  president  ot 
Mie  American  Mail  Line,  and  i  he  i^ther  oi- 
:iccrs  of  the  company  who  decided  to  un- 
dertake a  major  building  program  at  a  time 
when  an  air  of  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
luture  (jI  this  country's  merchant  marine 
industry,  believe  that  foreign  tr.ade  will 
nourish   in   the  years  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  be  as  conhdent  as  thcv  must 
be.  hut  there  are  disturbing  signs  that  for- 
iicn  trade  will  not  grow  as  it  .--hould  because 
inhibiting  restraints  may  be  applied. 

You  may  recall  that  a  few  moments  .:go 
I  !-poke  oi  pressures  building  to  ijush  us 
aUjiig  dangerous  paths,  both  a.t  home  and 
abroad.  While  this  may  not  be  the  proper 
place  to  discuss  the  problems  ot  our  cities 
and  V'ietnam.  I  do  think  it  is  both  proper 
and  Important  to  discuss  briefly  the  growing 
pre-sure  on  Congress  to  enact  various  bar- 
riers to  free  trade,  lor  many  persons  here 
ha\e  an  important  stake  in  lorelgn  trade 
Already  the  Senate  has  approved  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  textile  articles. 
Countless  of  other  bills  setting  similar  re- 
strictions on  a  wide  range  ol  imports  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  If  jjassage  of 
the  textile  import  bill  lias  not  already  broken 
the  log  jam  ol  juch  bills,  the  passage  of  one 
or  two  more  will  .■-urely  start  a  torrent  ul 
such  bills,  running  from  mink  to  ^-mc 

I  do  not  mean  to  mimrmze  the  problems 
ot  industries  lacing  competition  from  for- 
eign imports.  However,  I  do  believe,  and  be- 
lieve tjuii.-  j^trcncly  that  the  erection  of  trade 
barriers  is  not  the  way  to  alleviate  these 
problems. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  what  might 
happen  if  Congress  did  enact  such  logi.sla- 
tion. 

It  is  virtually  certain  th:it  foreign  covern- 
inents  v.onid  rci:i.iatc  by  erecting  .,ddi- 
tional  trade  baiTiers  of  their  own.  If  that 
were  to  happen,  our  balance-ol-trade  .-ur- 
plus  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  not  tiimi- 
nated  entirely.  And  it  is  important  to  realtime 
that  the  effects  of  cutbacks  in  trade  would 
not  be  restricted  to  those  industries  which 
had  received  t,-«nfr  protection.  Rather,  the 
effect  would  snowL.all  across  the  entire  for- 
eign trade  picture.  As  V.'iUiam  M.  Roth,  U.S 
special  representative  lor  trade  negotiations. 
told  a  group  cf  Detroit  businessmen  last  l.'ll. 
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"If  thfl  Unltod  .-<Utt«'.s  shuts  out  Import*  of 
European  K-xtik-a  or  i^loSB.  >r  steel,  don't 
asaume  that  it  wi;i  De  the  AmerU-.in  textile 
or  nl.188  ur  sU't'l  exporters  who  necejuuinly 
pay  It  may  be  y^u-  or  one  of  your  best  cus- 
l.  imers." 

T.ie  truth  of  that  statement  Is  Indicated  by 
the  consideration  the  Common  Market  has 
given  to  curbing  imports  on  such  U  .S  prixl- 
ucts  iis  tobacco  and  feed  grains,  or  by  the 
threat  that  Japan  will  ret.ilhite  with  ma.'sslve 
new  trade  barriers  If  this  country  imposes 
textile  quotas. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  trade  with 
J  ipan  Because  of  its  location,  .tnd  be<-ause 
of  itoi  many  natural  resources.  Alaska  cm 
supply  many  of  the  raw  materials  Japan  needs 
I.'  m.iintam  it.s  nnprp<isive  :ndiistruil  itrowth. 
In  ltf66  .Maaka  enj'iyed  .t  balance  of  foreign 
trade  surplus  of  .umost  *60  million,  a  sur- 
plus important  t.i  the  economy  of  the  nation 
as  well  as  the  stAte. 

I  would  think  "h-it  the  .^mt-rli-.m  Mail  I.ine 
and  other  ahlppiug  arms  operating  t<j  ".he  P-.ts 
East  *ud  the  shipbuilding  tlrms  which  con- 
struct t^e  vessels  for  tlu\se  lines  .■ihare  my 
uiterest  la  .-icenig  that  trude  wuh  .\siA  rlour- 
Lshea  rather  than  diminishes 

Because  or  my  Interest  in  :ree  trade.  I  have 
opp<T8e<l  travel  .lb  well  as  irKle  restrictions. 
An  ctTart  us  being  m.ule  to  'onvince  Japan,  for 
ex.unple  Uj  relax  ■ertain  restrictions  which 
hamper  the  .iblllty  .>f  Americana  to  do  busi- 
ness ;n  Japan  It  made  no  sense  to  me  to 
seek  such  concessions  fro-.i  J.ipan  while  at 
the  same  time  we  itt«-mpt  ui  discourage  the 
travel  of  US.  cri/.ens  :u  J.ipan.  particularly 
in  light  of  my  belief  Ui.it  if  we  win  the«e 
concessions,  we  will  .n.-compllsh  a  lot  more 
for  our  balance  of  trade  problem  than  we 
could  through  travel  restrictions. 

Bit  perhaps  the  most  insidious  -uspect  of 
tr.ide  barriers  is  tlie  effect  they  would  have 
e\en  :f  other  nations  tlid  not  retaliate 

At  this  moment  in  history,  we  .ue  the 
world's  leading  international  merchant,  a 
'act  that  keeps  our  balance  of  payments  situ- 
aUon  fnim  getting  completely  out  of  hand. 
If  we  erect  'T'-ule  b^uriers,  then  nations  which 
.sell  protliicts  h?re  will  have  rewer  .American 
don.us  ro  buy  .Vmerican  exports  Therefore, 
our  exp<^)rt  market  would  .sutler  even  without 
foreign  re'talla  .Ion  In  the  form  of  trade 
barriers. 

Then,  of  course.  .\  cutback  In  certain  for- 
eign import*  would  mean  the  loss  of  jobs  lu 
this  nation.  In  addition,  such  a  cutback 
would  no  doubt  result  m  .in  Increase  in  the 
price  of  many  items,  thereby  adding  pressure 
to  our  economy  s  Inflationary  spiral.  And 
flnally,  it  could  well  relax  the  e.Torts  of  some 
Arms  to  modernize  their  operation  In  order 
to  compete  with  foreign  Imports.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  this  nation  potkscsses  the 
technical  5klll  to  find  ways  to  compete  with 
foreign  flrms.  and  inasmuch  iis  trade  bar- 
riers u-e  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  sub- 
.sidl^ed  protection  for  certain  Industries.  I 
much  prefer  that  we  help  such  industries 
through  subsidies  for  Job-retraining,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  oth»r  similar  programs. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  .n  Octotwr  5, 
1967.  put  the  case  .ig,unAt  trade  barriers 
most  succinctly  when  It  .stated 

"Trade  restrictions.  In  sum.  provide  bene- 
fits for  US  firms  in  the  domestic  market. 
though  these  gains  may  be  only  temporary. 
On  the  other  hand,  import  curbs  endanger 
the  nation's  exports,  impose  penalties  on 
consumers  and  tend  to  weaken  the  vigor  of 
the  country's  economy.  Looked  at  from  all 
sides,  the  package  h;irdly  &eein.s  appealing." 

My  purpose  in  speaking  on  this  subject  on 
tins  occasion  Is  more  than  to  merely  warn 
you  of  the  growing  support  for  protectionist 
legislation.  Rather,  my  purpose  is  to  enlist 
you.  meamng  the  entire  maritime  industry, 
m  the  effort  to  heixd  off  such  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Subcommittee.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  maritime  industry  diMded 
can  mount  a  most  effective  lobbying  effort. 
I  bt.Liid  m  awe  of  what  you  cau  do  uolted. 
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It  seems  lo  me  that  the  men  who  bulid  the 
shi^w  uj  .Mill  the  seiis  of  the  world,  and  tiie 
men  who  ouy  and  i>perale  those  ships  should 
be  united  m  the  effort  to  see  that  world  trade 
continues  to  grow,  for  ships  will  tje  built  only 
If  there  Is  commerce  to  t>e  carried  Certainly 
the  .American  Mall  Line  and  the  Newport 
.Vews  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  will 
proat. 

Problems  we  have,  but  problems  we  have 
always  had.  and  problems  have  never  de- 
terred us  from  moving  ahead 

This  launching  is  an  example  of  moving 
ahead  in  the  face  of  problems  It  is  not 
sei'ret  that  many  persona  believe  our  days 
are  numbered  as  a  great  maritime  nation, 
that  we  c.uinot  cure  the  .sickness  that  decays 
our  merchant  fleet,  tliat  we  cannot  compete 
with   foreign   maritime   nations 

Well,  to  those  who  feel  that  way.  I  say 
come  to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  CLimpany  and  see  what  we  can 
build  Come  tij  New|)ort  News  and  m.spect 
the  Alaskan  \fatl.  a  modern  ship  built  to 
compete  In  a  modern  world  Come  to  New- 
[>ort  News  to  see  the  launching  of  four  more 
such  liners,  and  then  tell  me  we  are  tlu-ough 
15  a  great  maritime  ti.itkin  We  are  not  If  we 
but  have  the  will  to  rebuild  our  fleet  and 
I  salute  Mr  Fowler  and  Donald  A  Holden. 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Newport  News  .Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Company,  and  all  who  work 
with  them,  from  highest  to  lowest,  for  show- 
ing the  way, 

■Ves,  problems  we  have,  but  problems  we 
have  always  Ivad  Let  us  attack  the  problems 
ijf  to<lay  with  the  same  confidence  and  In- 
genuity we  attacked  our  problems  of  the 
p.ust 

Let  ua  not  bow  to  pressures  calling  for 
short-lived  solutions 

Let  ua  tMind  together  to  create  pressures 
for  meaningful  and  fair  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

Let  the  spirit  stirred  by  this  launching  be 
translated  Into  action. 


April  J  J,  JUGS 


Secretaries    Week 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

■■r     N'f  W     YORK 

IN    Vm:  HUl'.SE  OF  REPRESENrATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  22.  1968 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  what 
ha.s  become  one  of  tlie  nio.st  widely  noted 
annual  events.  Secretaries  Week  is  beins 
ob.served  for  the  17th  con.secutive  year 
from  April  21  through  21.  1968.  with 
Wednesday  .April  24.  highliKhted  as  Sec- 
retaries Day  This  event  is  .spon.sored  by 
The  National  Secretane.s  .•\.'<.sociatlon. 
InteiTiational,  in  coo^)eratiun  with  the 
US.  Department  of  Commerce 

While  NSA  :s  tirst  ;ind  forenio.st  a  pro- 
fessional association  devoted  to  raising 
the  perfoiTaance  standards  of  the  secre- 
tarial profe.ssion.  NSA  members  spent 
103.996  voluntecr-after-job  hours  on  lo- 
cal community  projects.  Fhis  ls  equiva- 
lent to  2.599  40-hour  weeks  or  52  work 
y^rs. 

Beneficiaries  of  this  volunteer  secre- 
tarial work  were,  for  the  most  part, 
health  and  medical,  social  welfare,  and 
civic  organizations.  The  two  most  fre- 
quently designated  were  hospitals.  14,788 
hours,  and  Easter  Seal  Society,  8.773. 
Others  most  recurrently  listed  were: 
American  Cancer  Society.  American 
Heart  .A.^^scciation.  .'American  Red  Cro.ss, 
Arthnti.s  .ind  Rhtumatism  foundation. 
Community  Chests  and  Coimcils  of 
America,  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  March 


of  Dimes,  National  A.ssociation  for  Men- 
tal Health,  National  Tuberculosis  As.^^^- 
ciation.  Service  to  the  Blind.  YMCA, 
YWCA.  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

Tins  IS  a  remarkable  expres-sion  by 
.skilled  and  con.scientious  secretaries  of 
responsible  citizenship  at  the  grassroots 
level. 


Gallup  Poll:  Nixon  Leads 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    ICNNSVLVANIA 
IN  THK  IIOCSE  OF  HE:PRK-KNT.\TIVI-.S 

Monday.  Apnl  22.  1968 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  the  leading  article  of 
tlie  Pitt.sburph  Press  for  April  21.  19C8 
on  the  present  ratings  by  the  Gallup  ijoll. 
of  the  leading  candidates  for  President. 
Under  this  latest  national  p*ill  Dick 
Nixon  shows  surprising  strength  and 
backing  by  the  .Vmerican  people. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Ct.\LH.'P  Poll     Nixon  Leads  Three  Top 

Democrats 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princtton,  N  J  Richard  Nixon  leads  each 
of  the  three  top  Demcxrallc  pre.sidenti.il 
hopefuls— Sen  Robert  Keiinedy,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  and  Sen  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy- In  nationwide  '  test  elections"  Just 
completed. 

Of  the  three  Democrats  Sens.  McCarthy 
and  Ktr.nedv  make  the  tjest  .showing,  falling 
Just  :3  percentage  points  l>ehlnd  Mr.  Nixon 

Ex-(iov.  George  Wallace  of  ."Mabama,  the 
Candidate  of  the  .^merlciin  Independent 
Party,  runs  behind  the  major-party  candi- 
dates, winning  the  support  of  approximatily 
one-tenth  <if  the  nations  votes. 

Test  Election  Races 
I  In  percent] 

Nixon  - .- 41 

McCarthy  38 

Wallace lu 

Undecided    11 

Nixon 41 

Kennedy 1)8 

Wallace   10 

Undecided    11 

Nixon 4:1 

Humphrey    34 

w,.i:ace  y 

Undecided    14 

Between  April  6  and  II,  a  representative 
national  sample  of  1168  remstered  voters 
asked  the  following  questions: 
■  Suppose  the  presidential  election  were 
being  held  today  If  Richard  Nixon  were  the 
Republican  candidate,  and  Robert  Ktniicdy 
I  Hubert  Humphrey  Eugene  McCarthy!  were 
the  Democratic  candidate  and  Georpe  Wal- 
lace oi  .\laDama  were  the  candidate  of  a 
third  party,  which  one  would  you  like  to  see 
win?" 

In  interpreting  the  results,  it  i.s  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  personal  interviews 
for  this  survey  were  obt.ilned  at  .i  point  in 
time  when  a  series  of  events  had  just  oc- 
curred which  had  forceful  impact •  President 
Johnson's  withdrawal  from  this  year's  presi- 
dential race,  his  announcement  of  a  relaxa- 
tion in  the  lx»mblng  of  Nnrth  Vietnam,  the 
rtssassmav'on  of  the  Rev  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr  .  and  the  beginning  of  t.hc  urban 
r.otmg  \i.-hlch  resulted. 

Despite  the  f.act  that  Sen.  McCarthy  runs 
as  itrong  as  .Sen  Kennedy  .';ealn:U  Mr  Nixon. 
the  Minnesota  sen.Ttor  Is  the  third  choice 
of  Democratic  voters  natifiiaily  to  reccr.  e 
th^  party's  nomination. 

.^s  reported  earlier,  among  rank-and-ti:e 
Democrats,  nomination  preferences  are;  Sea. 
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Kennedy.  35  per  cent;  Mr.  Humphrey,  31  per 
cent:   and.  Sen.  McCarthy,  23  per  cent. 

Sen.  McCarthy's  strength  In  teet  electlona 
Is  due  to  his  appeal  to  voters  outside  his 
own  party.  Among  Independents,  for  exam- 
ple, the  McCarthy-Nlxon  race  Is  extremely 
close.  Mr  Nixon,  however,  overpowers  both 
Sen  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Humphrey  In  this  Im- 
ixirt.int  voting  group. 

The  results  of  the  three  test  election  races 
by  party  affiliation  follows: 


'flXON 

McCarthy    wallacl 

|ln  percent] 

Repub-       Demo- 
lican           crat 

Inde- 
pendent 

Nixon 

...I..       80              18 

38 

McCarthy. 
Wallace... 
Undecided 

11                 Sb 

-1..          7                14 

36 

!■) 
11 

NIXON 

-KENNEDY-  WALLACE 

Nixon 

78                15 

41 

a           61 

Wall»c* 

3                11 

16 

Undecided 

?             p 

11 

NIXON 

hilMPHHiV     W-MUCL 

Ni«on  . 

85               15 

6                69 

i                  9 

44 

Humphrey 
Wallace 

... 

7S 

Undecided. 

... 

7                17 

13 

Speak  to  Ho,  Mr.  Koiygio 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORID* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Swaker,  I  am  happy 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union  of  April  19.  1968,  relating 
to  the  present  dilemma  in  our  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  the  North  'Vietnamese. 
I  think  this  vei-y  fine  editorial  points  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  North  Vietnamese  ar- 
gument in  which  they  have  refused  all 
of  the  sites  offered  by  the  United  States 
for  negotiations.  I  offer  it  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleafrues: 

Speak  to  Ho    Mr    Ko.sycin 

Soviet  Premier  .fvlexel  Kosygm  wa.s  talking 
to  the  wrong  country  when  he  urged  the 
United  States  to  slop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vletnmn  and  to  .start  negotiations  immedl- 
iiiely"  for  peace. 

Ko.sygln'.s  admonition  was  another  of  the 
..rtful  Coinnuinist  declarations  which  con- 
tain insinuations  and  word  plays  that  al- 
ways manaee  to  place  the  Reds  In  a  good 
Uijht  and  their  foes  in  the  dark. 

It  is  not  the  United  States  which  is  re- 
fusing to  meet  on  neutral  ground  to  nego- 
tiate openly  for  peace.  It  is  North  Vietnam. 
The  North  Vietn.imeRe  iiave  turned  down 
every  US.  recommendation  l)ecause  they 
want  t.)  "."^ave  face." 

Likewise  it  must  be  not^d  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  not  agreed  to  talk  "peace." 
Only  President  Johnson,  speaking  as  the 
leader  of  the  United  States,  has  offered  to 
negotiate  for  peace  "  in  Vietnajn.  The  re- 
gime of  Ho  Chi  Minh  seeks  only  negotiations 
to  end  the  bombing  of  .North  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment would  like  to  stop  the  bombing  be- 
cause of  the  strain  the  attacks  are  placing 
on  it-,  efforts  to  keep  Red  units  in  the  south 
fully  manned  and  supplied.  The  growing 
failure  of  the  Red  supply  effort  is  being 
understood  now  In  many  areas  and  can  help 
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explain  th«  devastating  defeat  of  the  Viet 
CJong  and  North  Vietnamese  during  the  Tet 
ofTenslve  and  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh. 

Red  artillery  and  rocket  attacks  In  the 
south  have  decreased  In  ferocity  during  re- 
cent months.  The  shelling  at  Khe  Sanh 
diminished  dally  in  what  could  be  said  was 
a  ratio  to  the  aerial  bombardment  being  sus- 
tained by  the  Reds.  Red  manpower  in  the 
area  also  was  seriously  reduced. 

If  Premier  Kosygln  wants  the  peace  talks 
to  get  under  way.  he  had  better  talk  like  a 
Dutch  uncle  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  He 
has  a  right  to  do  so.  as  his  country  Is  spend- 
ing an  estimated  $18  billion  a  vear  in  the 
fight. 

Kosygln  should  tell  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  quit  trying  to  accomplish  at  the  negoti- 
ating table  what  they  cannot  accomplish  in 
the  battle  area,  namely  to  halt  air  attacks 
that  are  Interdicting  their  supply  routes  and 
playing  havoc  with   their  ground   forces. 

As  long  as  the  Reds  believe  they  can 
bring  about  a  total  and  unconditional  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  tluus  leaving  their 
supply  lines  free  to  beef  up  Communii^t 
forces  In  South  Vietnam,  they  will  not  will- 
ingly go  to  the  bargaining  table  tu  t.ilk  about 
true  peace  In  Southeast  A.-Jla 
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Of  Racial  Strife 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con.stituent 
of  mine,  Mr.  Robert  'Wilson,  of  Car- 
mlchael,  Calif.,  several  months  ago,  wrote 
a  poem  about  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  which  was  to  be  one  of  a  book  of 
poems  he  is  authoring. 

With  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  King, 
he  has  submitted  the  poem  to  me  with 
the  following  message: 

I  ask  nothing  from  it  but  that  it  may  in 
some  small  measure  help  bring  reason  ";.nd 
understanding  to  this  country. 

I  am  today  sharing  his  ])ocm  with  my 
colleagues: 

Of  Racial  .Strife 
( By  Robert  Wil.son ) 
In   the  heat  of  my   life   I  have   prayed.   I 
have  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  him  to  inter- 
cede. I  have  said  unto  him : 

"Impede.  Dear  Lord,  the  hands  of  time 
"Pll  in  some  future  land  I  climb 
Where  pigment  is  but  fashion's  face 
And  man  for  love  has  vanquished  race 
■VVhat  now  for  me  but  .suffer  more 
And  bear  the  cross  my  father  bore?" 
For  I  have  understood  my  hlst/jric  circum- 
stance  and   I   have   a.-ked  "mv   Cod    to   con- 
ceive: 

"Conceive,  Dear  God,  my  .shallow  .'^ea, 
A  race  without  its  hisuiry. 
No  ancient  gods   nor    umele.ss   men 
To  give  the  child  who  bears  mv  .skin. 
Just  slavery  and  social  caste. 
The  Institutions  from  my  past." 
I   have   had   a   prayer   and    I   have   had    a 
dream.  I  have  dreamed  of  a  simple  Justice  for 
I  have  had  a  thought: 

"A  thought,  Dear  Lord,  a  just  embrace 
To  press  man's  soul  into  his  face 
And  1st  him  see  of  Inner  man 
Until  he  wills  to  understand 
That  thought  alone  is  fashioned   free. 
The  Inner  of  society." 

But.  alas,  my  brethren,  I  have  known  my 
only  alternative,  and  your  only  alternative, 
our  only  course  and  the  only  coiu-se  for  all 
of  mankind: 


"Alas,  Dear  God,  the  why  of  life— 
To  dignify  of  racial  strife. 
A   mlsBlon   clear   to   teach   mankind 
That  tyranny  inverts  the  mind 
And  breeds  the  truilt  which  seals  its  f.iie 
To  suffer  death  in  seas  of  hate" 


Disient,  1968  Style 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF     ILLINOLS 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di,'<- 
tmi^'uished  Solicitor  General  of  the  Uuil- 
id  States  and  former  dean  of  the  Har- 
\ard  Law  School,  Erwin  N.  Grl.swold 
.spoke  for  many  of  us  in  the  ConL'ie.ss 
and  in  the  Nation  when  he  delivered 
his  thought-provoking  address.  "Di.ssent. 
1968  Style"  at  the  Tulane  Univer.siiv 
School  of  Law  on  April   16.   1968. 

Dean  Gri.swold's  thesis  was  that  .t 
citi/en  has  a  moral  right  to  cnaaiie  m 
civil  disobedience  only  after  the  most 
objective  and  searching  inquiry  into  lis 
own  motives  to  make  certain  that  the 
•4oals  he  seeks  cannot  be  achieved  bv 
addres.sina  his  cause  to  the  law  or  the 
national  conscience.  Further,  he  slat<  s 
that  those  who  cnL'ace  in  civil  disobe- 
dience must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  con- 
sequences. While  admittin.a  that  circum- 
.^tances  may  morally  .lustify  such  ii 
course  of  action.  Dean  Griswold  rejcct,s 
the  contention  that  anyone  ijromotinu 
any  cause  has  a  lei-'al  justification  for 
civil  disobedience.  He  recognizes  that 
many  marches  and  demonstrations— 
which  are  intended  to  be  peaceful  in  fact 
become  violent  civil  disorders  and  some- 
limrsf  ven  riots. 

I  call  your  attention  especially  to  .-(v- 
cral  excerpts  from  the  addre.ss  which 
certainly  rrflcct  my  own  jiersonal  \\exs- 
point : 

Our  .society  lias  become  iriCreasinBly  tol- 
erant of  the  mtschlevous  attempts  to  excuse 
deliberate  violations  of  the  law  committed 
in  furtherance  of  what  the  actor  personallv 
regards  as  a  lofty  cause. 

.  I  .suggest  that  ithei  intellectual  and 
practical  consequences  of  indiscriminate 
civil  disobedience  is  the  'Legitimation  of 
violence'  of  which  we  have  seen  loo  much 
of  in  America. 

K  climate  that  lends  towards  the  ..j,j)ro\  .1 
and  encour.igemeii;  cjf  violence  as  a  K^rm  oi 
protest  has  been  created  by  white  lerrori.sni 
directed  again.st  nonviolent  protest,  including 
instances  of  murder  r  f  some  civil  rit'hts  work. 
ors.  Ijy  the  open  defiance  of  law  ;.nci  lederal 
authority  by  slate  and  local  (jffjcials  resist- 
ing desegregation,  and  by  protest  proujjs  en- 
gaf?ing  In  civil  disobedience  who  turn  their 
backs  on  non-violence,  go  beyond  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  of  petiuon  and  Iree 
a.s.sembly.  and  resort  to  violence  to  attempt 
to  compel  alteration  (jf  l.iws  and  tjoUcies  with 
wliich  they  dlsaprce. 

Our  law  and  cu.stom  have  1  )iig  Ijcen  cle.ir 
that  the  right  to  differ  with  society  and  to 
reject  Its  code  of  behavior  has  limits"  and  the 
First  Amendment  will  not  do  service  to  sanc- 
tion every  sort  of  activity  that  is  sought  to  be 
justified  as  an  expression  of  nonconformity. 
Today  much  protest  seems  reflexive  rather 
than  cerebral,  motivated  more  by  the  desire 
to  reject  established  positions  and  policies 
than  by  deliberate  preference  for  some  alter- 
native. Perhaps  I  am  not  perceptive  enough 
to  discern  the  latent  wisdom  and  goals  of  the 
movements  that  seek  the  elevation  of  dirty 
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words  nn  campu*.  or  that  exalt  the  virtues 
of  nower  power",  or  that  conduct  a  "strip 
III  ■  in  <t  public  park  The  message.  It  there  la 
one,  escapes  me 

I  cloubi  that  persoaal  ridicule  or  broad 
gauge  contumely  haa  ever  produced  light 
rather  than  heat 

The  fact  that  one  la  a  dissenter  with  a 
r)i;ht  U>  express  his  opposition  enutles  him 
to  no  special  license  .  no  roving  commls- 

8lf>n  to  Ignore  the  rules  and  underlying  as- 
sunipU'>n  of  society 

The  mere  fact  that  a  person  wishes  to  make 
a  public  point  does  not  sanction  any  method 
he  chooses  to  use  to  make  It  Such   an 

argument  has  as  itJi  major  unartlculatcd 
prtnuse  the  assumption  that  pe6pie  who 
w.irit  to  propagandize  proteste  or  views  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  do  so  whenever  and 
however  and  wherever  they  please  That  no- 
tion the  I  Supreme  I  Court  vigorously  and 
forthnghtly   rejected 

The  text  of  Dean  Oriswold  s  statement 
follows 

Dtssr.MT    1968  Styi-e 
(The  George  Abel  Dreyfous  Lecture  on  ClvU 
Liberties,   given   .11   the   Tuiane  Uni-.trsliy 
ii»;lK.iil.i>(  La*.  New  Orleans.  L.\  .  nn  Tues- 
cUy    April  16.  1<J68.  Centrai  Suindard  Time 
by  Erwm  N    Oriswold.  Solicitor  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  1 
Pre$erv:ng  cm/  peace  i$  tht  first  renpoiiM- 
bUity  0/  gotfmmtnc  "  ' 

"Vn/ortunately.  aince  .ne  populace  hat 
been  xiujgij/i  and  coniptacent.  occasional  1 10- 
lence  seems  to  be  adi-antageoua  to  wake  peo- 
ple up  •  •  •   ■  - 

When  I  first  accepted  the  InvitaUon  to 
deliver  this  years  Dreyfjus  Lecture  It  was 
my  intention  to  discuss,  m  a  rather  abstract 
way  s<jme  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  modes  of  dissent  over  the  years 
The  i«id  events  of  the  past  ten  days,  however, 
ha\e  led  me  to  revise  my  emphasis  somewhat 
Rather  than  recite  the  changes  of  the  past. 
I  wish  to  speilc  to  y(Hi  tomght  about  some 
fundamental  postulates  uf  our  democratic 
soi-iety  principles  which  I  believe  must  be 
kep'.  in  vivid  fix-us  and  which  must  be  mean- 
ingfully communicated  to  the  community  as 
a  whole  it  true  freedom — not  frenetic  Ucetue 
— IS  to  endure 

Let  me  begin  by  confessing  that  I  am 
aware  that  between  the  polar  extremes  which 
I  Shall  dlscuaa  there  are  confusing  overlays 
of  principle  .ind  policy  .ind  there  will  remain 
very  substantial  area*  where  the  conscien- 
tluua  Judgment  of  the  informed  indlvidu.il  is 
the  only  opentive-suindard  But  f..'r  the  in- 
dividual to  make  a  rational  choice,  he  must 
be  aware  of  the  values  and  consequences  at 
sUike  when  he  forms  his  conscience  and 
determines  to  follow  it  and  It  is  in  the  hope 
that  It  will  encourage  reflective  appreciation 
ol  what  is  truly  Unolved  in  civil  disobedi- 
ence -which  has  become  the  most  pervasive 
contemporary  .i^pect  of  cu  11  liberties — that  I 
subnut  these  remarks  for  your  attention. 
I 
Amb.L5s.idor  Sol  M  Llnowttz  touched  on 
the  core  of  the  problem  in  his  address  last 
riioii-.h  before  a  conference  org.inued  by  the 
American  .Assembly  and  the  American  Bar 
Asaociatu-n  when  he  suggested  that  in  recent 
years  t.nere  his  been  1  material  chiinge  m 
the  public  atti-.ude  toward  law  He  observed 
that  law  13  now  t-io  often  viewed  not  a* 
'"le  imng  model  for  a  free  society,  but  rather 
I-  a  mode  ol  callous  repression,  or — no  less 
uisturbmgly-  .is  a  collection  of  precatory 
suggestions  whl(?h  can  be  flouted  or 
Ignored 


Report  of  the  National  Advisory  CommU- 
su>a  on  Civil  Disorders  171  1  March  1  I968i 
-  Cioodman.  "Tha  Reslsters  Support  V  S. 
Tr.idmons  and  Interests.  '  In  On  Civil  Dis- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The   focus  .if   these   rem.irks.  Just  ^is   with 
the  Ambassador's  observation,  is  not  profes- 
sional  crime   engaged    in    by    those   who   are 
IndliTerent    to    legal    obsUicles    to   their   own 
enrichment    What  Is  of  more  concern  Is  Uiat 
our  society  has  become  increasingly  tolerant 
of    the   mischievous   attempts   to  excuse   de- 
liberate violations  of   the  law  committed  in 
furtherunce  of  what  the  iu-Uir  personally  re- 
gards as  a  lofty  cause    I  shall  advert  later  on 
to  Justifiable  examples  of  civil  disobedience, 
but  what  I  suggest  is  that  intellectual  and 
pr;wtlcal  consequence  of  Indiscriminate  civil 
di.s.bed.encc  is  the    Legitimation  of  violence" 
of  which  we  have  seen  too  much  m  .\menca 
I  borrow  this  phr.ise  from  the  reteiii  Presi- 
dential   Riot  Commission,   which   listed    this 
sorry  fact  of  American  society  as  one  of  the 
basic  causes  of  riote    The  Commission  s  con- 
clusion,   under   this   heading   is   as   follows:  ' 
'A  Climate  that  t*nds  towaj-d  the  approval 
and  encouragement  of  violence  :is  .1  form  of 
protest  tms  been  created  by  white  terronsm 
directed  agaln.st  nonviolent  protest,   includ- 
ing instances  of  abuse  and  even  murder  of 
si.me   civil   rights   workers   m   the  South,   by 
the    open   deft.ince   of    law   and    Federal    au- 
thority  by  state  and   local   officials  resisting 
desegregation,   and.  by   some   protest   groups 
engaging  m  civil  disobedience  who  turn  tlieir 
backs   on   nonviolence,   go   beyond   constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  of  petition  and  free 
iissembly  and   resort   to  violence  to  attempt 
to  compel  alteration  of  laws  and  policies  with 
which  they  disagree   This  condition  has  been 
reenforced  by  a  general  erosion  of  respect  for 
authority   In   Amencrm   society    ind    the   re- 
duced  ertectl.eness   of   social   sUndards   and 
community  restraints  on  violence  and  crime.  ' 
The  ink  is  not  yet  dr>-  on  the  latest  con- 
firmation of  this  conclusion    The  .ilmost  in- 
evitable   retaliation    that     the    Conunission 
spoke  of  was  not  long  m  coming,  and  over 
a   hundred  cities  have  been   wracked   by   the 
manifestation  of  gnm.  mindless  destruction. 
To    .irgue    that    massive    rct.illation    against 
society    at    hirge    is    both    unjustifiable    and 
self-defeating  -while     unquestionably    cor- 
rect- misses    the    point    that    our    naUonal 
temperament    has    become    too    much    iiccU- 
m.ited    to    violence    as    .1    methtKl    of   social 
protest. 

Perhaps  you  may  interject  Ui.it  no  one 
who  champions  the  right  of  protef.t  in  gen- 
eral, or  the  privilege  of  civil  disobedience  in 
parucuJtir.  would  seek  to  justify  either  po- 
lltii-.il  assassinations  or  riots  Of  course  I 
would  not  dispute  this  caveat,  but  the  trou- 
bling circumstances  I  have  sketched  have 
both  a  logical  and  a  pnictlial  relevance  to 
Issues  of  protest  and  dissent  They  are  logi- 
cally related  to  our  focus  because  they  rep- 
resent the  ultimate  mode  of  dissent — rejec- 
tion not  merely  of  the  poslUon  of  the  ma- 
jority but  of  the  very  loundation  of  civil- 
ized society  Itself  Civil  Order  They  have 
a  practical  impact  on  our  topic  too.  for  these 
extreme  acts  I  have  advert«l  to  are  in  a  sense 
the  product  of  the  same  undlscnminating 
and  uncnucal  atutude  toward  individual 
choice  about  the  binding  nature  of  law  that 
underlies  less  dramaUe  taut  similarly  irre- 
sponsible forms  of  protest. 

II 

We  Americans  have  always  taken  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  pride  in  our  personal 
independence  and  right  to  nonconiornuty. 
But  m  my  Mew.  effective  self-go\ernment  is 
nevertheless  the  greatest  achievement  of 
mankind  I  trust  that  most  Americans  share 
the  conclusion  that  Oovernment  Is  not 
merely  inevitable  but  highly  desirable  And 
from  this  axiom,  certain  corollaries  flow 

The  nrst  of  these  is.  I  think  that  civil  dis- 
obedience  differs   qiut«    radically    m   impor- 
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tint  respects  from  ordinary  mcKles  of  pro- 
test and  dissent  The  crucial  attribute  of 
civil  disobedience  is  that  It  is  expressed 
through  deliberate  violation  of  the  law." 
Re,%d  m  the  context  of  its  origin,  the  First 
Amendment  not  only  creates  a  right  to  dis- 
sent but  m  a  very  real  sense  cncounvges  the 
exercise  of  this  prerogative  That  is  why  we 
are  concerned  about  ■chilling"  First  .\nu'iul- 
ment  freedoms  But  our  law  ,ind  cu.stom  have 
long  been  clear  that  the  right  to  dllfer  with 
scK-lety  .iiid  to  reject  its  code  of  behavior 
has  liiuits.  and  the  First  Amendment  will 
not  do  service  to  Siiiiction  every  .sort  of 
activity  that  is  sought  to  be  JusUlicd  as  an 
expression  of  non-cniift)rmity. 

Srcnnd.  equally  importiint  and  sometimes 
profoundly  troubling,  our  political  tradition 
has  long  recognized  that  a  niim's  abiding 
duty  to  his  conscience  tmn.sccnd.s  his  obliga- 
tion to  the  State  Chief  Justice  Hughes  once 
put  It  this  way 

".Much  has  been  said  of  the  paramount 
duty  ui  the  Slate,  a  duty  to  be  recognized,  it 
IS  urged,  even  though  it  conflicts  with  con- 
victions of  duty  to  God.  Undoubtedly  that 
duty  to  the  State  exists  within  the  domain 
of  power,  for  government  may  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  laws  regardle.s.s  of  scruples.  Wlirn 
ones  belief  collides  with  the  power  ni  the 
State,  the  hitter  is  Supreme  withm  :t.s  .spliore 
and  submission  or  ptinishmeiu  follows.  But. 
m  the  lorum  of  conscience,  duty  to  .1  moral 
power  higher  than  the  State  has  always  been 
maintained.  ■ 

Third.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  eacli 
Individual  shares  both  .I'polltical  and  .1  moral 
duty  "actively  to  participate-  to  .some  de- 
gree, at  least  — in  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment and  law-making."  I  am  quoting  the 
words  of  my  friend  Professor  J  N  D  .Ander- 
son of  tlie  University  of  London  ■  He  Cfni- 
tiinies  "In  a  democracy,  indeed,  every  citi- 
zen bears  a  measure  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  misgovernment  bad  law.s.  or  wrong 
policies,  unle.'s  he  has  played  his  lull  part 
in  trying  to  get  a  better  government  into 
power,  belter  laws  on  the  statute  book,  and 
Ijetter  p<jlicies  adopted  " 

As  my  fourth  corollary  and  here  perhaps 
I  will  meet  with  slightly  le.ss  universal  agree- 
ment. I  suggest  that  what  we  have  been 
classically  concerned  about  protecting  is  the 
dissemination  of  ideas — protecting  the  in- 
dividuars  access  to  the  intellectual  market- 
place where  he  may  oiTer  his  conception  of 
the  Ills  and  remedies  for  social  or  political 
problems.  Thus,  historically,  our  motivation 
and  our  objective  have  been  tlie  attempt 
to  encourage  the  .search  for  truth  or  WLsdom. 
or  both.  To  quote  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
again." 

"The  maintenance  of  the  opportunity  for 
free  political  discussion  to  the  end  that  goy- 
ernment  may  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  changes  may  be  obtained 
by  lawlul  means,  an  opportunity  essential  to 
^he  security  of  the  Republic,  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  constitutional 
system  " 

Given  these  principles,  which  I  regard  is 
not  merely  ortJiodox  but  sound,  let  me  turn 
to  the  forms  of  dissent  and  protest  whicli  are 
currently  the  vogue  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  consider  some  of  the  problems  of  dissent 
and  in  particular  of  civil  disobedience 
III 
Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Justice 
Holmes  observed  that  on  the  basis  of  his  ex- 
perience.    Behind  every  scheme  to  make  the 

'  One  of  the  more  thougliful  analysis  of 
this  topic  IS  that  given  by  Dean  Francis  Allen 
in  Ci!i/  Disobedirnce  and  the  Legal  Order, 
36  U.  Cln.  L  Rev    1.  175  1  1967) 

'  United  States  v  Macififos/i,  283  U  S.  605, 
633  I  Hughes,  C  J  and  Holmes,  Brandels,  and 
Stone.  JJ  .  dissenting  I 

■Anderson.  Into  the  World  the  Need  and 
Limits  of  Ciirtitian  Involvement  41  (London 
19681. 
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world  over.  lle«  the  question,  What  kind  of 
world  do  you  want?"  ■<>  It  may  well  have  been 
true  in  those  times  that  dissent  and  protest 
and  :igltatlon — for  women's  stiffrage,  or  pro- 
hibition, or  socialism,  or  anarchism,  or  what- 
ever—  had  a  more  or  less  conscious  and  sys- 
tematic design  for  the  objective  which  was 
s<jught  to  be  achieved  But  today,  much  pro- 
test seems  reflexive  rather  than  cerebral, 
motivated  more  by  the  desire  to  reject  estab- 
lished positions  and  policies  than  by  de- 
liberate preference  for  some  alternatives.  Per- 
haps I  am  not  perceptive  enough  to  discern 
the  latent  wisdom  and  goals  of  movements 
that  seek  the  elevation  of  dirty  words  on 
campus,  or  that  exalt  the  vlrtuM  of  "flower 
I>ower",  or  that  conduct  a  "strip  In"  In  a 
public  park.  The  message,  if  there  Is  one. 
escapes  me. 

We  have  in  ihls  country,  of  course,  recog- 
nized that  the  display  of  symbols  as  an  ex- 
pression of  some  dissenting  position  is  en- 
titled to  coiistilut-.onal  protection.  That  was 
settled  as  loni^  ,igo  at  least  as  the  "red  flag" 
cise  ■  But  all  this  presupfxises  that  there  Is 
some  intelligible  ,uid  definable  nexus  between 
the  form  of  the  protest  and  what  is  being 
protested.  Thus,  when  a  prominent  New  York 
couple  sevenU  years  ago  decided  to  express 
their  Indigimtlon  at  Increased  municipal 
taxes  by  stringing  clotheslines  draped  with 
rags  and  tattered  uniforms  in  their  front 
yard,  the  state  courts  found  this  "bizarre" 
manner  of  symbolic  dissent  unprotected,  with 
Judge  Stanley  Puld  writing  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  "value  of  their  'protest'  lay  not  In 
Its  message  but  in  its  otfensiveness!"  "  And 
the  .Supreme  Court  summarily  ruled  that 
tlieir  claims  of  free  speecli"  were  in  the  cir- 
cumstances clearly  frivolous. 

I  have  similar  difficulty  with  other  popular 
forms  of  modern  "dissent".  Have  we  reached 
the  point  in  this  country  where  anything  is 
contributed  to  our  shared  desire  for  progress 
and  achievement  by  "writing  dirty  words  on 
a  fence  about  the  President  of  the  country? 
Or  calling  members  of  his  Administra- 
tion names?"  '  No  less  prominent  a  spokes- 
man for  dissent  than  Bayard  Rustln  has  ex- 
pressed his  "puzzlement"  at  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  some  young  people  in  proclaim- 
ing their  disenchantment  with  present  con- 
ditions. He  remarks  rather  pointedly  that  he 
Is  •concerned  about  their  believing  that  you 
can  educate  people  on  the  basis  of  simplistic 
slogans  .  .  .  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a 
concrete  program  of  concrete  recommenda- 
tions." '«  Willie  satire  and  sharp  rapier- 
thrusts  have  long  been  among  the  accepted, 
and  effective,  modes  ol  social  and  political 
criticism.  I  doubt  that  personal  ridicule  or 
broad-gauge  contumely  has  ever  produced 
light  rather  th;ai  heat,  or  constructively  con- 
trlbued  to  the  resolution  of  major  questions. 
I  do  not  question  the  constitutional  right 
to  be  irrelevant  or  intemperate  or  even  un- 
fair. Our  jurisprudence  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  IS  a  prerogative  of  American  citizen- 
ship 'to  criticize  public  men  and  measureE — 
and  that  means  not  only  informed  and  re- 
sponsible criticism  but  the  freedom  to  speak 
foolishly  and  without  moderation."  '-  In  part 
this  is  the  consequence  of  the  assumption  of 
our  democratic  system  that  the  people  can 
be  trusted  to  test  competing  ideas  and  pro- 


'  The  Occanojial  Speeclies  of  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  75   1  Howe  ed.  1962). 

■  Stroinberg  v.  California.  283  U.S.  359. 
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cation V.  Barnette.  319  U.S.  624. 

People  V.  Sfoier.  12  N.Y.  2d  462.  470  240 
NYS.  2d  734.  191  N.E.  2d  272  11963).  appeal 
disnussed,  375  U.S.  42. 

■'Parrell.  "Todays  Disobedience  Is  Un- 
civil." in  On  Civil  Disobedience,  1967,  N.Y. 
Times  Magazine.  November  26,  1967,  p.  29. 

'Rustln,  in  Civil  Disobedience  10  (Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
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■  Baumgartner  v.  United  States.  322  U.S. 
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posals,  after  free  discussion,  and  "to  with- 
stand Ideas  that  are  wrong."  '«  And  in  part 
It  reflects  our  policy  that  even  damaging  and 
false  assertions,  and  those  unrelated  to  alter- 
native programs,  must  be  suffered  lest  the 
submission  of  important  and  constrtictive 
suggestions  be  deterred   ■ 

IV 

Tliere  Is  a  contempor^.iy  .  spect  nl  the 
problem  to  wliich  I  think  too  little  atlenlion 
has  been  given. 

When  our  basic  notions  of  freedom  of 
speech,  and  of  the  right  U)  dissent,  were  de- 
veloped— largely  in  the  eighteentli  century — 
communication  was  very  different  from  what 
it  is  now.  Tliere  were  fewer  people  only  three 
minion  in  the  United  States  Most  of  them 
were  clase  to  the  soil.  :..iKt  ni;iiiv  were  not 
unduly  literate.  The  market  i)lace  for  politi- 
cal ideas  was  more  limited  than  it  is  now. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  importance. 
though,  was  the  fact  that  the  .--peod  of  com- 
munication of  ideas  was  very  slow.  Freedom 
of  speech  and  press  meant  ireedom  for 
Thomas  Paine  to  publish  "Conimoii  .Sen.=  f.  ' 
or  for  John  Adams  to  write  an  article  lor  a 
new.spaper  and  for  the  newspr.per  to  pub- 
lish it.  When  these  and  other  tilings  were 
printed,  they  were  read  in  'he  privacy  ol  the 
home,  with  few  other  persons  around.  Ideas 
had  an  opportunity  to  percolate,  to  be  ex- 
amined and  considered,  and  to  be  refined  and 
reformed  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people 

Of  course,  there  was  speech  making,  too. 
But  one  person's  voice  could  reach  perliaps  a 
thousand  people,  perhaps  somewhat  more 
under  very  special  circumstances.  The  speech, 
could,  of  course,  be  printed,  but  it  would  be 
the  next  day  before  it  was  read  m  the  same 
community,  and  days  or  weeks  before  it  was 
read  elsewhere.  Almost  always,  there  was  time 
for  thoughtful  consideration.  Moreover,  the 
volume  of  material  which  was  communicated, 
in  print  or  by  speech,  was  very  limited.  Tliere 
was  adequate  opportunity  for  thoughtful 
people  to  comprehend,  to  absorb,  and  digest 
In  the  modern  world,  though,  this  has  been 
changed  completely.  The  change  has  been 
developing  over  the  years,  with  the  telegraph 
and  telephone,  and  the  speed  of  transporta- 
tion. With  the  coming  of  the  radio,  it  was 
possible  for  President  Roosevelt  to  address 
fifty  or  one  hundred  million  people  at  once, 
with  an  impact  that  had  never  been  l^nown 
before. 

In  recent  years,  the  faclUlies  .^f  communi- 
cation have  continued  to  develop  until  our 
situation  is  utterly  different  from  what  it 
was  even  a  generation  ago.  In  olaer  days,  a 
person  who  had  an  idea  10  express — whether 
of  dissent,  or  otherwise,  had  some  difficulty 
In  bringing  this  about.  To  publish  it  in  a 
book  or  pamphlet  might  be  beyond  his 
means.  There  were  few  iiewrpapers.  and  these 
did  not  have  much  space.  Unless  the  idea  was 
extremely  good,  or  well  expressed,  it  was  not 
likely  that  a  newspaper  could  be  found  to 
publish  it. 

Today,  liowever.  the  news  media  are  avid 
for  news.  Television  stations  are  putting  out 
news  through  all  the  hours  of  the  day.  and 
they  are  always  seeking  something  new  or 
different,  something  that  will  attract  view- 
ers to  their  station.  Almost  anyone  who 
wants  to  do  something  bizarre  on  a  public 
street  can  find  his  way  on  television,  and 
be  seen  by  millions  or  tens  of  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  country,  and.  iiioced, 
through   much  of   the  world. 

Because  the  newspapers  are  in  compciiiiou 
with  the  television  stations,  they  have  to 
present  the  same  news.  Thus,  there  lias  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  opportunity  to 
express  dissent,  and,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, an  even  greater  increase  in  the  ini- 
medlicy  of  dissent  and  the  impact  w^hich  it 
can  make.  There  may  be  real  room  to  ques- 


'•Barenblatt  v.  United  States.  360  U.S  109 
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'■  See  generally  New  York.  Times  Co  y  Sul- 
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tion  whether  we  have  psychologically  cauglit 
tip  with  the  developments  in  communica- 
tions' speed  and  distribution,  whether  we 
are  capable  ol  absorbing  and  evaluating  all  of 
the  materials  which  are  now  communlc.itfcl 
daily  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 

I  do  not  iiifan  10  suggest  that  the  com- 
municatlons  agencies  liave  acted  irrespon- 
sibly. They,  too,  have  had  to  learn  their 
power  while  the  public  was  beginning  to  lic- 
C'ome  ::v.-itre  of  it.  'I'liere  are  clear  signs  tlu.t 
television  an(i  newspapers  are  aware  ol  their 
rcsji  iii.=,ibilities  m  tliese  ::re.is.  and  are  accept- 
ing therA.  There  is  a  hard  line  for  them  to 
follow.  For  they  must  serve  the  ideals  ol 
;.  I  Iff  prr-h.  Yd.  all  ol  the  jirolilems  are 
I  :iorinou.-lv  niatMiliod,  and  the  e.',.sentiitl 
nature  of  responsibility  in  the  exercise  ol  a 
lioe  pres.s  stands  nut  iiinre  clf;irly  as  the  mag- 
nification increases.  Tlie  power  of  comniuiu- 
cation,  through  press,  radio  and  television, 
has  liecome  an  awesome  power.  Its  use  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  ol  a  free  so- 
ciety. Oiih  tunc  will  tell.  I  suppose,  whetlier 
our  system  can  adequately  adjust  itsc-lt  to 
the  impact  of  modern  communlcalions 
methods.  I  am  only  trying  to  point  out  here 
the  importance  of  the  exercise  of  res;)onsi- 
bility  in  the  expression  ol  dissent  m  the 
modern  world 

y 
We  must  draw  two  liindamcnlal  cii.-tinc- 
tioiis  when  we  speak  of  dijsent;  the  first  iii- 
vrilvcs  iirlmarily  lepal  and  mor;\l  variables 
and  divides  permissible  from  unpernil.s,sible 
di.-,sent;  the  second  jiresupjioses  that  tlie  rti.s- 
.sent  is  tolerable  but  involves  the  social  and 
polliic.d  considcr.-iliims  of  whether,  or  wlien 
or  liow  the  protest  should  be  made.  Tlie  lat- 
ter IS  not  a  question  ol  rlpht.  but  ol  Judg- 
ment and  morals,  even  of  ta.ste.  und  a  proper 
sense  of  restraint  and  responsibility,  cniallii'rs 
which  ;ire  or  should  be  inhtTcnt  in  -he  \ery 
concept  of  civu  liberties. 

We  must  begin  any  analy.-is  of  these  qut-^- 
tioiis  with  the  undoubted  fact  thra  we  live 
in  a  .society,  an  imperfect  and  sfrucgling  one 
no  doubt,  but  one  where  Government  and 
order  are  not  only  a  necessity  but  arc  the 
preference  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  citizenry.  The  rules  that  society  has  de- 
veloped to  organize  and  order  Itself  are 
found  in  a  body  of  law  which  has  not  been 
imix)sed  from  outside,  but  has  been  slowly 
built  up  from  experience  expressed  throueh 
the  con.sent  of  the  governed,  and  now  pr-r- 
vades  all  aspects  ol  human  activity.  Inev- 
itably there  are  occasions  when  indivldual.s 
or  groups  will  chafe  under  a  jxTrtlcular  leg.-tl 
bond,  or  will  bridle  in  opix)sition  to  a  j>ar- 
ticiilar  governmental  policy,  and  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  what  can  be  done? 

VfKal  objection,  of  course — even  slandermis 
or  inane — is  permissible.  But  the  fact  that 
one  is  a  dissenter  with  a  right  to  express  liis 
opposition  entitles  liim  to  no  special  llcen.se. 
Thus,  in  expressing  views  th.-.t  ;.rc  themi=:elves 
wholly  immune  to  official  strictures  lie  gains 
no  roving  commission  10  ignore  the  rules  and 
underlying  assumption  of  .society  that  re- 
late in  a  neutral  way  to  activity  rather  than 
to  the  maintenance  or  expression  of  ideas. 
Thus.  I  submit  that  one  c.Tnnot  rit'htly  en- 
gage in  conduct  which  is  otherwise  unlawful 
merely  because  lie  intends  that  either  that 
conduct  or  the  idea  he  wishes  to  express  in 
the  cour.se  of  tlie  conduct  is  intended  to 
manifest  his  dissent  from  .some  governmental 
policy.  I  cannot  distinguish  in  principle  the 
legal  quality  of  tlie  determination  to  halt  a 
troop  train  to  protest  the  Vietnam  war  or  to 
block  workmen  from  entering  a  segregated 
job  site  TO  protest  employment  discrimina- 
tion, from  the  determination  to  lire  shots 
into  a  civil  rights  leader's  home  to  protest 
integration.  The  right  to  disagree — and  to 
manifest  disagreement— which  the  constitu- 
tion allows  to  the  individuals  in  those  situ- 
;iiion- — does  not  authorize  them  to  carry  on 
their  campaign  of  education  and  persuasion 
at  the  expense  of  someone  else's  liberty,  or  in 
violation  of  some  laws  whose  independent 
validity  is  unquestionable. 
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This  diaunrtlon  runs  deep  In  our  hUtorv. 
hut  hfia  too  frequently  been  iicnt'red  in 
•his  decade  But  Ihf  line  U  a  cle-ar  <>ne.  Aiid 
we  should  reestablish  It  in  the  thliiKlng  aJ.d 
understanding  of  our  people  While  I  share 
Pr'.ressiT  H.irrv  Kalven  h  assessment  that  the 
ijenertwilv  ind  empathy  wl'h  which  Ipublle 
streets  and  parks |  .ire  made  avfillftble  | as 
.1  public  fi>rum"|  is  an  index  of  Ireedom  ' 
1  reifitrd  ^ts  unassailable  the  limllaUon  that 
the  mrrf  lact  that  a  perion  u-iWies  to  make  « 
public  potnt  doei  not  sanctton  U'ly  method 
lie  rHoofes  to  use  to  make  it  Vet  there  seems 
lo  t>e  furrently  a  considerable  tendency  to 
iKiiore  If  not  to  reject  this  limitation  Cer- 
tainly many  of  the  modern  fiirms  uf  dissent, 
includlni?  those  I  have  Just  mentioned,  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  the  conlr.iry  proposition 
Only  last  Term  the  Supreme  Court  was  asked 
to  sustain  the  rlghl  of  demonstrators  active 
in  a  cause  tliai  moet  of  us  here  and  the 
Court  itaelf  no  doubt  regarded  .us  laudable, 
to  lodge  their  demand  tor  .iJi  end  to  segre- 
gation on  the  i;rounds  of  a  i-lty  lall  where, 
:'.  -.eemed  buise<t  treaunerit  was  being  ,ic- 
rordetl  prisoners  The  .irgument  was  made 
that  a  demoastratlon  at  that  site  was  '  par- 
ticularly *pproprl.ite"  irrespective  of  the 
coitaequeaiMe  Speaking  for  the  Court  Jus- 
uce  Black  rejected  this  rationale,  explain- 
ing that  ••  Such  ,ui  .vrgument  has  .is  itc 
major  unartUvilated  premise  the  assumpUon 
that  people  who  want  to  propagandize  pro- 
tests or  views  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
do  so  whenever  and  h'..wever  and  wherever 
they  please  " 

That  notion  "tie  Court  expressly  '  ;  igoro:i\ty 
ami    fnrthrrghtlij   'rjectt'd 

Anotlicr  form  of  protest  that  ■  on  rieicr.  in 
mi/  netf  be  excused  or  tolerated,  u  thut 
ivhich.  assumei  t>ie  posture  o/  a  itolent  and 
fori-zble  assault  on  ;)ub/tc  order.  ii'Aatcr'*r 
r'le  rnotiiafion  The  interests  at  stake  in 
-such  a  situation  must  franscend  the  validity 
of  the  parUculaj  cause  and  Oie  permissibility 
of  adhering  u.i  it  Violent  opptjsltlon  t.o 
law— any  law — or  forcible  disregard  of  an- 
other's freedom  to  disagree  falls  beyond  the 
pale  of  leigtlmate  dissent  or  even  of  cull 
disobedience,  properly  understood;  it  is  noth- 
ing   short   oi    rebellion 

The  utter  indefensibility  of  violent  oppo- 
sition to  law  3  that  it  proceeds  on  the  fool- 
hardy and  ir.'unoral  principle  that  might 
makes  right  Centuries  .Lgo  Itousseau  rejected 
this  approach  .us  a  viable  political  .Uterna- 
tlve 

For  If  force  creates  right,  the  effect 
changes  with  the  cause  every  force  that  is 
greater  than  the  first  succeeds  to  its  right. 
.\s  soon  .is  It  is  possible  to  disobey  with  im- 
punity. dls<ibedlence  is  le«ritirnate;  and.  the 
strongest  being  .Uways  in  the  right,  the  only 
thing  that  matters  is  to  Ml  so  .vs  to  become 
the  strongest  But  what  kind  of  right  is 
that  which  perishes  when  force  (alls'"" 

To  ;>ermit  factions  the  resort  to  force  when 
thev  reel  however  correctly — that  a  partic- 
ular law  or  policy  is  wrong  would  be  to  re- 
nounce our  own  experience  :ind  that  of  the 
Founders  In  support  of  this  view.  I  offer  two 
sentences    -written    by    Jusice    FrankJurter 

L.IW  alone  saves  a  society  irom  being  rent 
by  internecine  strife  or  rtiled  by  mere  brute 
fjower  however  disguised.'  '  And,  'Violent 
resistance  to  law  cannot  be  made  a  legal 
re.iaoa  tor  its  suspension  without  loosening 
the  labric  of  our  society   "  =' 

What  IS  at  stake  is  not  mere  order  but 
also  the  lessons  of  history  True  freedom  and 
substantial  justice  come  not  Irom  violent 
.iltercatlons  or  incendiary  dissent  'No  mob 
n<i6    ever    protected    .uiy    liberty,    even    Its 


-Kalven.  The  Concept  of  ttie  Public 
Fo'um  Cos  V  Louinona,  1965  Supreme  Court 
Heview  12 

■  Ailderlij  V    Ftondit    ?85  US    39,  47  48 

'  The  Social  Contract.  Bk    I.  Ch    3 

-•  United  States  v.  United  .Vfinc  Workers. 
330  U  S    258.  308 

-  Cooper  V    Aaron.  358  U  S    I.  22 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

own  ''  While  the  tlrst  .\mendment  emt>od- 
les  a  distrust  of  the  collective  conscience  of 
the  m.iJority  in  .ireas  of  fundamental  liberty. 
It  no  more  intended  to  leave  the  limits  of 
freedom  u>  the  judgment  of  coercive  dissen- 
ters Civil  goverriment  cannot  let  any  group 
ride  rough-shod  over  others  simply  because 
their   cori^clencea'  tell  them  to  do  so."  *• 

VI 

Tliese  reflections  have  Uehlt  with  the  ques- 
tion when  law  ,ind  government  may  toler- 
ate dlsAent  or  dissent  marutested  in  certain 
ways,  and  I  have  suggested  that  it  l.s  Illicit 
to  violate  otherwise  uiUd  laws  either  ,us  a 
symbol  of  protest  or  in  the  course  of  protest. 
,ind  secondly  that  I  regard  it  its  indefensible 
to  .ittempt  to  promote  ,i  vlewpoUit  either  by 
flagrant  uolence  or  by  organUed  coercion. 
Now  I  will  turn  finally  t<i  the  second  distinc- 
tion to  which  I  referred  earlier  in  this  lecture 
That  IS  .tssumlng  a  legal  or  moral  right  to 
protefct  what  conslderiitlons  of  prudence  and 
responsibility  should  infuse  the  determina- 
tion to  exercise  these  rights. 

First,  you  will  note  that  I  imply  that  a 
line  may  he  drawn  between  legal  .ind  moral 
rights  to  dissent  I  am  not  now  referring  to 
what  I  accept  .is  the  genuine  [Xieslbllity  that 
one  may  exercise  his  constitutional  right  to 
dissent  in  a  way  that  becau.se  of  reckless- 
ness or  unfairness  makes  his  conduct  rthl- 
cally  improper  I  mention  this  distinction, 
however,  because  I  believe  awareness  and 
evaluation  of  it  should  always  be  taken  into 
.iccount  m  considering  an  exercise  of  the 
right  to  dissent  But  for  the  pre.seut  I  mean 
to  concentrate  on  the  converse  of  this  dis- 
tinction, that  there  may  be  a  moral  right  to 
dissent  without  a  corresponding  legal  privi- 
lege to  do  so  It  Is  in  this  context  that  civil 
disobedience'   must  be  viewed 

Earlier,  I  observed  that  our  system  con- 
templates that  there  may  be  a  moral  right 
to  rivll  disobedience  '  i  properly  understood  ) 
that  exists  notwithstanding  a  legal  '  duty 
to  obey  I  .ilso  referred  to  the  source  of  this 
moral  right  the  ultimate  .sanctity  t.f  a  mans 
own  conscience,  iis  the  intellectual  and  voli- 
tional comfxjelte  that  governs  his  conception 
of  his  relation  to  Kternal  I*ruth  I  wish  now 
to  emphasize  the  considerations  which.  In 
my  view,  condition  the  existence  and  exer- 
cise of  this  moral  right.  l>ecause  I  believe  the 
current  rhetoric  — which  sometimes  seems  to 
coasecrate  "civil  disobedience"  as  the  noblest 
response  m  the  pantheon  of  virtues — has 
obscured  the  nature  and  consequence  of  this 
activity  To  define  my  term — I  mean  by  "civil 
disobedience'  the  deliberate  violation  of  a 
rule  ordained  by  constituted  government  be- 
cause of  a  conscientious  conviction  that  the 
law  Is  so  unjust  that  It  cannot  morally  be 
observed  by  the  individual 

The  most  important  point  to  t>e  stressed 
Is  that  this  decision  is  one  that  should  be 
made  only  after  the  most  painful  and  intro- 
spective reflection,  and  only  when  the  hrm 
conclusion  is  reached  that  ot)edience  offends 
the  most  fundamental  personal  values.  It  Is 
self-evident  that  routine  or  random  non- 
compliance with  the  law  for  transient  or 
superhcial  reasons  would  negate  the  first 
principles  of  civilized  behavior.  Unless  society 
can  safely  assume  that  almoit  without  ex- 
ception individuals  will  accept  the  will  of 
the  majority  even  when  to  do  so  Is  grudg- 
ing and  dlstiistelul,  the  foundation  of  secure 
liberty  will  rather  rapidly  erode  John  Locke, 
who  in  his  profound  Letter  Concerning  Toler- 
ation analyzed  and  defended  the  right  of 
obedience  to  conscience  over  civil  law  in  case 
of  severe  conflict,  thereafter  cautioned  in  his 
essay  Ccmceming  Civil  Government:   ■■' 

"May   I  the  sovereign)   be  resisted,  as  often 
as  any  one  .shall  find  himself  aggrieved,  and 
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but  imagine  he  has  not  right  done  him? 
Tills  will  unhinge  and  overturn  all  polities. 
and  instead  of  government  and  order,  leave 
nothing  but  anarchy  and  crmfuslon  "' 

L.ist  year,  in  delivering  this  Lecture, 
Arthur  Ooodhart  observed.  "Thus,  it  lias 
been  correctly  said  that  obedience  to  the 
law  is  a  major  part  of  patriotism  '"  -'  He 
meant  Uils  not  as  a  castlgatlon  of  dissent 
or  as  an  outburst  of  llag-wavlng  chauvinism, 
but  rather  as  a  formulation  of  a  central 
ptillUcal  truth:  That  if  human  sCKlety  Is  to 
enjoy  freedom.  It  cannot  tolerate  license 
Henry  David  Tlioreau  is  ^.'enerallv  regarded 
.ts  the  most  notable  American  i;xp<inent  of 
ilvl!  disobedience  and  all  of  us  share  admira- 
tion for  his  determination  But  we  must  not 
Ignore  tte  vital  aspect  of  Thoreaus  non- 
confornilty — his  piisslonate  attempt  to  ills- 
soclate  himself  from  society  He  was  as  Harry 
Kftlven  has  put  It.  "a  man  v^ho  clo«>s  not 
see  himself  as  belonging  very  intensely  to 
the  community  In  which  he  was  raised."-" 
and  who  sought  constantly  but  (utUely  to 
reject  the  society  to  which  he  had  not  volun- 
tarily adhered 

Tlioreau's  p<:)lgnant  attitude  was  charming 
enough  in  mid-nliieteenth  century  America. 
But  It  vias.  essentially,  an  effort  to  withdraw 
from  the  realities  of  life  and  it  was.  I  sug- 
geet  myopic  even  then,  for  It  was  painfully 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  man  is  a 
part  of  society  by  nature  by  geography,  and 
by  citizenship  Unlike  a  member  of  .i  purely 
artificial  group,  like  a  bar  a.ssociatlon  or 
country  club,  a  citizen  cannot  resign  from 
the  "social  compact"  liecaiise  he  protest,s 
policies  of  the  regime  Now  In  the  l;ist  third 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  we  must  be  even 
more  cognizant  that  there  is  nothing  noble 
or  salutary  .ibout  fored^jomed  .ittempts  to 
abdicate  membership  in  society  Complex 
problems  demand  rational  attention  that 
can  come  only  from  personal  focus  on  solu- 
tions and  never  from  stubbornly  tvirnlng 
one's  back  on  liarsh  and  unple;isant  realities 
This  IS  precisely  what  non-conlormity  as 
a  way  cf  life  is  It  is  the  fssenli.il  irrationality 
of  the  "hippie  movement" — a  mass  endeavor 
to  drop  out  of  life  It  Is  a  protest  of  sorts. 
of  course,  but  one  that  can  bear  no  fruit. 
(because  it  takes  issue  with  what  is  not  only 
inevitable  but  more  lmport;intly,  Indls- 
pensible — social  regulation  of  Individual  be- 
havior 

Stretched  to  its  logical  extreme,  this  al.so  Is 
civil  disobedience,  and  for  this  reason  I  urge 
that  before  any  man  embarks  upon  a  uni- 
lateral nullification  of  any  law  he  must  ap- 
preciate that  his  Judgment  has  not  merely  a 
personal  significance  but  also  f>ortends  grave 
consequences  for  his  fellows 

In  determining  whether  .'ind  when  to  exer- 
cise the  moral  rntht  to  disobey  the  dictates  of 
the  law  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  so- 
ciety not  only  does  not  but  cannot  recognl/e 
this  determination  :is  entitled  to  legal  pnvi- 
"  lege  It  IS  part  of  the  Gandhian  tradition  r>f 
civil  disobedience  that  the  sincerity  of  the 
Individuals  conscience  presupposes  that  the 
law  will  punish  this  assertion  of  personal 
principle  In  the  very  formation  of  our  coun- 
try, in  the  Federalist  Papers.  Hamilton  ex- 
plained the  reason  why  government  cannot 
comproml.se  its  authority  by  r.'fering  a  dis- 
pensation for  individual  conscience;  -' 

Government  implies  the  power  of  making 
laws  It  IS  essential  to  the  Idea  of  a  law.  that 
It  be  attended  with  a  sanction;  or.  In  other 
words,  a  penalty  ir  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience. If  there  be  no  penalty  annexed  to 
disobedience,  the  resolutions  or  commands 
which  pretend  to  be  laws  will.  In  fact, 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  advice  or  rec- 
ommendation " 
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Thus.  It  Is  of  the  essence  of  law  that  it  Is 
1  (jually  applied  to  all,  that  It  binds  all  alike, 
irrespective  of  persontil  motive.  For  this  rea- 
son, one  who  contemplates  civil  disobedience 
out  of  moral  conviction  should  not  be  sur- 
prised and  must  not  be  bitter  if  a  criminal 
conviction  ensues  And  he  must  accept  the 
fact  that  organized  .society  cannot  endure  on 
any  other  basis  His  hope  is  that  he  may  aid 
in  getting  the  law  chanced  But  If  he  does  not 
succeed  in  that  he  cannot  complain  If  the 
l.iw"  Is  aiiplied  to  him. 

VII 

Though  I  .speak  with  -seriousness  about 
civil  disobedience.  I  hope  that  my  remarks 
are  not  misunderstood.  I  endeavored  to  make 
It  plain  in  my  opening  analysis  that  a  proper 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  conscience  Is  one 
of  the  basic  a.ssuniptlons  of  our  society.  The 
problem,  of  course,  is  to  determine  what  is 
■proper  "  Like  all  questions  worth  discussing. 
It  Is  Inevitably  one  of  degree 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  well  to 
examine  not  only  uhcther  civil  disobedience 
IS  appropriate  In  a  particular  situation,  but 
also  how  It  IS  to  be  carried  out.  We  have  a 
vivid  illustration  of  this  in  the  experience 
of  this  generation  We  ;.re  all  aware  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  long  yc.irs  the  legal  struc- 
ture was  often  used  t.)  perpetuate  depriva- 
tions which  were  at  odtis  with  the  most  basic 
constitutional  and  moral  values.  During  this 
time,  conditions  of  polillc:il.  social,  aiid  eco- 
nomic inequality  made  InctTective  meaning- 
ful attempts  to  change  these  regulations  and 
policies  by  petition  within  the  vustomary 
channels  of  reform  In  this  situation,  the  only 
realistic  recourse  was  deliberate  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  restrictions  any  longer.  Lunch- 
counter  sit-ins  and  freedom  rides  are  among 
the  most  dramatic  examples  of  the  tech- 
niques that  were  used  to  expose  tne  injus- 
tices that  v^-ere  perpetrated  under  the  ban- 
ner of  law.  In  m;my  (if  these  cases,  these  ac- 
tions were  not.  indeed,  illegal,  since  the  re- 
strictive laws  were  plainly  invalid  if  one 
had  the  time,  energy,  and  money  to  take 
them  up  to  higher  courts.  In  other  cases, 
though,  the  line  was  not  clear,  and  iome- 
times  the  actions  taken  were  undoubtedly 
Illegal.  i-Ve  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  was  these  t.ictics  which  succeeded  in 
putting  the  basic  issues  squarely  before  the 
courts  and  the  jiublic.  .'\nd  it  was  in  this 
way  that  the  law  was  clarified  in  the  courts 
.ind  that  legislative  changes  were  brought 
about. 

There  are  great  le.ssons  to  be  le.^rned  from 
this  experience  Perhaps  the  gre.it est  of  these 
is  that  what  mattered  was  not  merely  the 
moral  fervor  •'!  the  demonstrators,  or  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  but  al:>o  the  way  in 
which  they  conducted  themselves.  They  and 
their  leaders  were  :iware  of  the  moral  di- 
mensions of  their  cause,  ;ind  they  knew  that 
this  required  ;in  equal  adherence  to  morality 
in  the  means  by  ■which  they  sought  to  vindi- 
cate their  cause.  Because  of  this,  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  philosophy  of  non-violence 
was  sought  and  widely  achieved.  In  retro- 
spect, I  am  sure  that  our  Nation  will  point 
with  pride  not  only  to  the  courage  of  those 
who  risked  punishment  in  order  to  challenge 
injustice,  but  also  to  the  morality  of  their 
actions  in  scrupulously  avoiding  violence, 
even  in  reaction  to  t.he  force  which  was 
exerted  on  them.  The  affirmation  of  the 
close  relation  between  morality  and  non- 
violence will  be  one  of  the  many  monuments 
of   the  Rev    Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

As  this  experience  shows,  the  ultimate 
legal  success  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  moral 
quality  of  civil  disobedience  turns  on  the 
restrtunt  with  which  it  is  exercised.  This  is 
an  extremely  hard  line  to  draw,  but  It  is  one 
which  must  be  earnestly  sought  out.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  those  who  claim  this  man- 
tle today  do  not  appreciate  the  moral  quality 
of  thought  and  action  which  made  their 
predecessors  worthy  to  wear  It. 
Of  course.  It  has  not  been  my  Intention  to 
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disparage  the  objectives  of  any  individual  cr 
group,  or  to  discourage  the  honest  and  forth- 
right and  candid  prophylaxis  and  therapy 
that  are  the  legacy  of  reflective  and  con- 
structive criticism.  My  only  concern  has  been 
that  some  contemporary  forms  and  philoso- 
phies of  protest  may  m  l;ict  unwittingly  re- 
tard the  improvements  m  society  whicii  we 
all  seek.  I  hope  the  ideas  I  hnve  sought  to 
present  here  may  contribute'  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  critical  issues  with  which 
we  must  all  deal  In  the  creative  evolution  of 
our  cherished  land. 


Constitutional   Americanism 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.^KNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  col- 
leagues representing  districts  ot  small 
communities  and  rural  areas  know  well, 
there  are  few  better  examples  of  mcetins 
a  community  need  by  voluntary  com- 
munity action  than  the  volunteer  fire 
companies  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  hard  work  lo  be  found  m 
these  organizations,  but  there  is  lime  for 
humor,  too.  and  for  forthright  discus- 
sion of  public  questions  in  which  the 
visitor,  if  he  is  a  willing  listener,  can 
receive  a  cross  section  of  opinion  on  how- 
things  are  going,  or  how  they  should  f^o, 
in  the  United  States. 

I  had  opportunity,  leccntly,  to  attend 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Flint  Hill,  "Va., 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  where  the 
principal  .speaker  was  James  J.  "Jack" 
Crawford,  who  i.s  editor  and  fieneral 
manager  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Daily,  pubhshed  m  my  home  commu- 
nity of  Strasburg,  Va. 

Because  I  found  it  an  interesting  and 
hopeful  .statement  of  the  endurins 
quality  of  "Constitutional  .-^mcrican- 
i.sm."  I  take  the  liberty  of  commending 
it  to  the  House  at  this  time: 

Co.N"STITUlI(5N.M.    .'VMERIC.I.NI.SM 

In  view  of  the  turmoil  v,'hich  has  beset  our 
land  these  past  few  weeks,  it  may  be  dlUicult 
to  remember  that  "we  liave  a  Constitution. 

But.  we  have! 

And,  at  the  outset,  let  me  say  it  is  com- 
forting to  know  that  after  the  emotionalism 
which  rules  today's  events  subsides,  we  will. 
you  may  be  sure,  return  to  the  basis  of  our 
constitutional  heritage. 

Let's  examine  the  record  of  history  and 
see  how  our  Constitution  lias  weathered  rnany 
storms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provvn  apace. 

In  the  relatively  thort  life  of  our  .'\mcrican 
Republic  there  have  iieen  many  restless  times. 

In  1776  through  1783.  vvhen'our  forefathers 
brought  jorth  this  nation  out  of  revolution 
and,  down  through  the  nearly  200  years  -which 
have  followed — through  the  vicissitudes  of 
maturing — disagreement.-;,  .sometimes  violent 
disagreements,  have  been  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  growth. 

We  have  seen  eras  of  quiet  progress  and  we 
have  seen  periods  of  violent  change.  Each  of 
the  periods  has  affected  the  Constitution  in 
Its  own  way. 

Our  own  War  Between  the  States  was  four 
years  of  bloody  conflict  that  was  a  most 
severe  testing  of  a  nation  of  free  men. 

Then,  there  was  World  War  I.  which  v^it- 
nessed  the  emergence  of  the  United  .'■'tates 
as   a  world   power   with   which   to   reckon. 

And,  World  War  II  which  confirmed  the 
place  of  the  United  States  as  the  wcrlU's  most 
powerful  nation  and   with   it   Imposed    upon 
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our  nation   a  whole  new   set  ot  values   and 

responsibilities, 

ITien  came  the  Korean  War.  euphemisti- 
cally referred  lo  as  a  police  action,  and  of 
course,  today.  Vietnam.  However  one  may 
wish  to  categorize  Korea  and  Vlelnam-the 
United  .States  is  and  was  Involved  In  these 
two  conflicts  oecause  of  this  country's  re- 
.^ponslbllities  as  a  world  power 

Then  there  h;us  been  a  jiroccssion  i-f  .on- 
UUts  not  on  the  baltletield. 

For  Instance,  the  peacetime  birth  and  ex- 
jjansion  of  the  American  labor  inovemenl, 
starting  at  tlie  close  (f  the  W.ir  Between  the 
States  and  continuing  for  i.pproximati'ly  40 
years,  is  an  example  ot  another  kind  of  \  lo- 
Icnt  upheaval  In   this  nation's  growth. 

in  this  .struggle,  men  who  had  notlunc  t) 
light  with  but  t!ie  tleslre  for  a  l;etter  i'.;e 
f.iruirgletl  upward  toward  the  i;'oal. 

There  w.is  violence  m  these  early  :  truggles 
<if  labor  to  organize  lor  represe!a,aioii  I'liis 
was  a  revolution  of  .sort.s. 

The  jiush  westward  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
war.  and  the  pioneer  settlement  of  tile  \ait 
reaches  of  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
agaln.st  gre:it  odds,  is  another  example  ol 
-America  maturing.  And,  Indeed,  this,  too, 
■A-as  often  ;i  violent  and  painful  process. 

'nirough  good  times  and  bad.  i)eaceful 
.'ind  tremulous.  ()Ur  nation  nas  gone  through 
the  iiroce.ss  of  growing  up  and  measuring  up. 
And  we  learned  in  our  early  .school  d.-iys 
that  through  it  all.  our  nation,  the  govern- 
ment, the  courts  and  tlie  people  have  leaned 
upon  the  most  unique  instrument  ol  (.-ov- 
ernment  ever  dcvi.sed.  the  Con.stitution  and 
the  BUI  of  Ripht-s.  ;is  the  ruiiged  foundation 
<if  democracy  upon  which  to  Ijuild  jjerma- 
iiciitiy 

.^nd  .s.)  It  is  -  though  the  Constitution  lias 
been  subjected  to  generations  of  judicial 
jiroblng,  and  the  att.tcks  of  varied  political 
philosophies,  it  lia.s  withstood.  For.  througli 
times  of  (icvisivene.ss.  it  Is  not  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  which  is  wanting.  It  stands  dc- 
splie  the  diverse  views  that  iissail  it. 

The  trouble  comes  Irom  the  Interpretation.s 
which  men  put  upon  it  in  .'-eeklng  to  weave 
new  threads  of  social  and  political  justice 
into  the  national  f;ibric.  Sometimes  It  seems 
it  1>.  not  a  time  ol  weaving  at  all.  but  a  time 
of  unravelling  threads  already  sewn  by  pre- 
•>ious  rareluUy  contrived   interpretations. 

Whatever  it  Is,  my  friends,  there  is  little 
doubt  we  are  again  living  in  a  time  of 
vast  ciiange.  a  time  of  s-xiial  upheaval,  a  time 
in  which  a  revolution  of  sorts  stalks  the  land. 
The  .\nieric,-in  political  system  requires 
rebels  who  will  continually  argue  the  case 
.igalnst  the  status  quo.  formulate  alternatives 
.ind  try  to  create  a  constituency  commuted 
to  those  alternatives.  When  this  kind  ol 
skeptlcl.sm  and  resistance  t  >  e.-:t:iblished  ;iu- 
t'nonty  ce.ises.  democracy  becomes  a  mere 
facade  for  jireserving  the  status  cjuo — as.  in- 
deed, some  radicals  think  it  has. 

Yet  at  the  s.imc  time  every  jioiitical  sys- 
tem also  needs  dutiful  civil  servants  v,ho  will 
carry  out  whatever  i)rogram  their  political 
superiors  inaugurate.  If  every  civil  .servant 
liad  strong  convictions  ol  his  own  and  then 
blocked  anything  which  did  not  conform 
to  these  convictions,  politics  -A'ould  become 
meaningless. 

America  has  been  built  r,n  .t  nu.xture  of 
discipline  and  rebellion,  but  the  Sialance  be- 
t-A'een  them  iias  constantly  shifted  over  the 
years. 

During  the  nineteen-forties  i-nd  fifties  the 
antiauthontarian  side  of  the  .^meric;in  tr.i- 
dition  l.iy  politically  dormant.  Politicians  and 
voters  were  mainly  concerned  with  national 
.security  and  prosperity.  Conservatives  ex- 
pressed some  alarm  when  pursuit  of  these 
objectives  led  to  the  growth  and  centraliza- 
tion of  eovernment  !>ower,  and  liberals  ex- 
pressed similar  alarm  "when  it  led  to  the 
growth  and  centralization  of  corporat..  power, 
but  almost  nobody  opposed  either  trend  in 
,.ny  .=er:ous  way. 
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The  nlneten-slxtles,  on  the  (ither  hand, 
have  seen  a  spectacular  revival  of  the  antl- 
authorltartan  u-,idlUon  The  most  visible 
spokesnnan  todtiy  for  this  revival  are  blartc 
mlUtanta  These  i^roups  have  produced  a 
time  of  national  stress  with  which  we  are  all 
famtUrtr 

Some  call  it  the  black  muis  revulutlon 
More  moderate  advocates  call  It  the  black 
mans  reach  for  a  place  in  the  sun  a  place 
too  long  denied  him  In  any  case,  this  revolu- 
tion, If  in  leed  it  Is  a  revolution,  is  said  to 
be  an  Inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum  to- 
ward justlc"  and  equality  for  ,iil  Americana 
Like  '.he  struijKle  of  the  \merlcan  labor 
movement,  what  Is  happening  today  U  an 
unavoidable  part  of  our  evolutionary  ma- 
turing. 

It  la.  of  course,  history  that  the  stage  for 
todiiy's  events  was  set  in  1954  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  lU  now  famous 
decision  barring  segregation  m  the  public 
schools 

The  immediate  result  of  thus  far-reaching 
decision  was  that  it  created  a  vacuum  which 
resulted  from  the  inability  o>  many  of  our 
states,  both  In  the  north  and  In  the  south, 
to  carry  out  the  dictum  of  vBe  court  "with 
all  deliberate  speed.  •  In  QlUng  the  vacuum 
the  c<.urt  hBs  since  1054  deluered  lUself  of 
a  raoh  of  additional  decisions  which  strike 
at  what  to  a  great  many  .Americans  is  the 
tr:iilltlonal    meeting  .f    the   Constitution, 

As  a  result,  our  people  are  confused.  They 
are  oewUdered  by  a  steady  flow  of  what  ap- 
pear •.!  he  c>.urt-Uispired  ;  aradoxes  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  told  ;hat  It  Is  unconstitu- 
tional to  have  publicly  autliorUed  prayer  In 
the  public  schools.  This  seems  to  deny  God 
By  the  same  token,  the  court  has  also  said 
that  a  man  cannot  be  barred  from  holding 
''  J<^'*.»^veri  a  sensitive  job.  In  a  defense 
plant  simply  because  he  Is  a  Communist. 
This  seems  to  ,ud  our  enemies. 

Paradox  alter  paradox  appears  to  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  order  we  conceive  Is  nec- 
essarv  if  we  .ire  to  preserve  our  integrity  as  a 
nation. 

The  court  has  sanctioned  wholly  new  con- 
'   cepts   of    social    and    political    behavior    un- 
dreamed of  in  our  fathers'  day. 

Many  of  our  cltUens,  though  sympathetic 
to  the  black  nutn  s  poslUon  In  our  society 
do  not  underst  uid  the  seeming  lirgency  on 
the  part  ol  the  court  to  suddenly  right  all 
the  wrongs  which  It  conceives'  to  exLst 
Especially  since  the  very  existence  of  these 
so-called  wrongs  is  for  the  most  part  soundly 
bfused  on  previous  decisions  of  .\  long  proces- 
sion   )f   equally  exalted  Supreme  Courts. 

What  ire  we  to  thmk  of  today's  .--evolution? 
W.is  It  violent  treatment  of  the  Constitution 
Itself  which  brought  it  about?  Many  au- 
thorities think  »j;  many  feel  that  violence 
h.ia  been  done,  not  once  but  many  times, 
and  that  It  w:is  often  dictated  by  political 
expediency  The  question  is  certdinly 
debat.ible. 

However.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  struggle 
we  are  witnessing  today  Is  just  another  step 
1  orward  in  the  process  of  national  maturing, 
one  which  had  to  come  sooner  or  later  It 
Wi«  Just  a  question  oif  when.  And.  this 
iLru«gle  will  pass  because  It  will  also  be 
resolved.  The  promise  of  equality,  of  op- 
portunity, as  well  .IS  citizenship  will  be  ful- 
hlled.  because  m  a  virile  democracy,  it  must 
But.  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  sug- 
gests the  need  for  time.  The  greatest  danger 
ttMjay  IS  the  unabiding  impatience  of  civil 
libertarians  and  civil  rights  leaders,  many  of 
whom  are  more  political  opportunist*  than 
seekers  .liter  Justice. 

These  are  the  people  who  threaten  to  burn 
down  our  cities  unless  their  demands  are  met 
at  once.  These  .ire  some  of  the  leaders  who 
are  even  now  directing  a  gigantic  demojutra- 
tlon  of  the  poor  to  take  place  in  already 
rav,^ged  W.-ishlngton-  the  purpose  of  which 
they  unabashedly  tell  us,  is  to  force  Congress 
to  grant  their  demands  for  a  gviaranteed 
wage  and  more  Jobs. 
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Tfila  la  the  kind  of  preaaure  which  la  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attempt  to  get  legislation 
by  intimidation 

Some  of  these  are  the  people  who  would 
use  the  revolution  t^i  build  "Black  Power" 
into  a  sinister  force  Don't  misunderstand 
me  I  .ini  for  Bla<  k  Power  I  .im  for  the  kind 
fif  Black  Power  whi.h  produces  men  like 
Sen  Kdwicrd  Hrnke  of  .Ma.ssachu.sett.'*.  Booker 
T  Wii.shliu:ton  (i.-or^te  Washington  Carver. 
.Mayor  Claude  Stokes  of  CU'veland.  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  rhurgood 
.Marshall  and  countless  .Negro  athletes,  pro- 
fessional men.  businessmen  men  (.f  science, 
and  men  of  letters,  etc  These  men  represent 
con.structUe  Bl/ick  Power  All  t.f  these  men, 
and  many  others,  are  .is  much  a  credit  to 
their  country  .is  they  are  to  their  race  I  am 
for  this  kind  of  constructive  Black  Power 

I  am  against  the  Bl.ack  Power  of  Ad.un 
Cl.iyton  Powell.  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  H 
Rap  Brown  Theirs  is  a  destructive  .ipproach 
which  win  not  only  harm  their  country,  but 
the  Cause  they  profess  to  represent  as  well 

What  is  the  ration, ile  for  the  militancy  of 
pressure  tactics  employed  by  many  civil 
rights  leaders  today'  If  we  could  break  It 
down  into  parts,  what  part  of  the  exhibition 
such  as  IS  now  being  planned  for  Washing- 
ton Is  motivated  by  l.Dve  of  equality  and 
justice  and  what  part  by  opportunism  We 
may  never  know  the  whole  answer  to  this, 
.it  le:ist  not  in  contempx  rary  times. 

However,  we  do  know  that  in  between  the 
militant  far-left  civil  rights  groups  and  the 
far-right  conservatives  there  Is  a  third  group. 
A  very  important  and  a  very  representative 
third  group. 

rhese  are  the  millions  of  .\mcrlcans,  Negro 
and  white,  who  are  uncommitted  to  either 
side,  who  do  not  think  of  themselves  as 
either  conservatives  or  liberals,  who  do  not 
consider  themselves  either  black  or  white 
racists,  whose  views  of  contemporary  civil 
rights  problema,  social  justice  and  equal  op- 
portunity .ire  that  these  questions  must  and 
win  be  worked  out.  These  .ire  the  people  who 
are  saying— OK,  — lets  get  with  It  Let's  solve 
o-.U'  problems  but  lets  do  it  Tlthin  the 
fnunework  of  the  Constitution. 

These  are  the  people,  and  there  are  many 
constitutional  authorities  among  them,  who 
believe  that  though  the  Constitution  confers 
equal  rights  upon  every  citizen,  it  does  not 
confer  upon  anyone  the  right  to  .substitute 
the  rule  of  force  lor  the  rule  ol  law 

They  believe  the  Constitution  does  not 
envision  rule  by  pressure  groups,  or  legisla- 
tion by  intimidation,  or  that  all  the  Ills  of 
our  society  can  be  cured  by  Executive  flat 
or  Judicial  dictum.  I  think  these  Amenc.tns 
believe,  as  I  do.  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  confer  absolute  rights  on  anyone,  white 
or  black. 

They  believe,  as  I  do.  that  freedom  cannot 
become  license  for  license  can  easily  be  used 
to  abort  the  very  blessings  that  freedom  is 
meant  to  give.  They  believe,  as  I  believe,  that 
the  Constitution  meant  to  measure  the  free- 
doms It  guarantees  By  this  I  mean  that  there 
are  no  freedoms  which  are  completely  unin- 
hibited and  without  any  restrictions  Imposed 
upon  the  citizens  who  would  enjoy  them. 
No  one  may  run  around  helter-skelter  Irre- 
sponsibly using  his  constitutional  freedoms 
m  such  a  manner  .as  to  injure  his  neighbor, 
though  some  are  tr>1ng,  as  has  always  been 
the  case  In  each  itage  of  our  nation's  history. 
No  one  may  do  these  things  we  say,  yet 
lor  the  past  decade  we  have  witnessed  in- 
stance after  instance  In  citse  after  case,  in 
which  our  Supreme  Court  has  appeared  to 
reuite  that  doctrine.  It  Is  perhaps  the  crown- 
ing paradox  of  our  a«e  that  the  court  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  pursue  a  double  stand- 
ard. 

Though  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
the  intricacies  ol  consUtutlonal  law,  I  think 
that  it  requires  a  good  deal  less  than  legal 
genius  to  recognize  the  fact  that  In  the  orgies 
of  civil  disorders,  trespass  on  private  prop- 


erty, demonstraUons— Kiften  uncontrolled 
demonstrations— which  have  frequently 
made  a  mockery  .f  public  prf>perty  and  hal- 
lowed shrines-  and  which  have  frequently 
brought   the  functional  life  in  our  cities  to 

a  .standstill  and  have  impeded  k'overnment 

that  all  of  ihe.se  thlnu's  do  violence  to  the 
constltuUonnl   rlt^hts  of  others. 

These  things  we  luive  experienced  and  we 
have  found  no  relief  in  many  cases,  and  this 
m:ikes  one  wonder  If.  indeed,  there  is  a  double 
standard  It  Is  almost  imjx^islble  sometimes 
to  p.sc.ipe  the  conviction  that  this  Is  so. 

And.  yet,  I  believe  It  Is  loglciU  to  sav  that 
what  Is  happening  today  is  a  part  of  the 
maturing  process  of  our  nation,  and  not  the 
end  of  the  line  iis  .some  predict  Because 
judges  are  transitory,  political  iJhUosophles 
change,  but  the  fundament.il  l,iw  as  cx- 
pre.ssed  In  the  Constitution  has  remained 
immutable  from  all  the  .-w.saults  which  have 
l)een  made  upon  it.  It  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  C(mstltutlon  Is  b.ised  upon  the  most 
re.isonable,  mo.st  mature  and  at  the  game 
time  the  mt^t  vlsion.irv  concepts  of  men 
Among  these  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
men  to  re;ison  together  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community. 

I-adles  and  gentlemen— In  summary  let 
me  say— 

We  have  seen  violence  to  our  democratic 
system  in  the  att.icks  made  on  religion  in 
the  n.ime  of  religious  freedom.  We  have 
seen  it  in  the  attacks  m.ide  on  private  prop- 
erty T\<ihls  in  the  name  of  clvU  rights  We 
have  seen  it  In  the  undermining  of  patrlot- 
i.sm  by  maladjusted,  tl.ur  detlling.  draft  card 
burning  dissidents  par.adlnc  In  the  name  of 
freedom  to  dissent  We  h.ive  seen  all  (,f  this 
and  we  wonder  what  Is  happening  to  our 
democracy. 

But  we  must  not  underrate  the  dynamics 
of  democracy— the  very  fluidity  in  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  ch.ange  todiy,  and  the  adjust- 
ment's which  we  have  .md  are  making  to 
meet  that  change.  For  the  dynamics  assert 
themselves  In  the  underlying  fact  that  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  ls  resil- 
ient. 'Hie  Constitution  is  living  l.iw.  If  it 
were  not,  we  would  have  long  since  perished 

Our  Constitution,  thank  Ood,  can  and  wlU 
survive  the  test^,  the  stresses  and  the  strains 
to  which  It  is  now  being  tubjected.  It  haa 
survived  far  greater  tests. 

We  win  not  only  emerge,  we  will  emerge 
stronger  than  before. 

At  least,  this  Is  the  way  I  .see  It. 


Apynl  22,  1968 


Hungry  Americans 


Glory 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 


or  GEonGi.\ 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Monday.  Apnl  22.  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  durint- 
the  Ea.stor  rrccs.s,  it  wh.s  my  privilece  to 
hear  a  fired-up  recitation  of  the  followlni? 
poem,  Ujx)n  learnme  that  the  .vouiik  lad.v 
had  also  written  it.  I  was  .so  touched  that 
I  wanted  to  .share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
Tlie  author  and  rhetorical  .speaker  is  9- 
year-old  Deboraii  LeiKh  Waldrop,  411G 
Apiwiachian  Way.  Colunibus.  Ga.: 

GtORT 

Olory,  ol'  Glory!  way  up  In  the  sky. 

Tell  me,  arswer  me,  why.  oh  why, 

Does  man  t«nd  to  ignore  your  glorious  cry. 

Of  freedom,  and  justice  and  Ubeny  to  live 

by? 
Tho'  slavery  and  sorrow  this  country  hath 

bound. 
A  truth,  a  light,  lias  always  been  found, 
O'  Glory,  fly  liigh.  and  proud,  and  true. 
So  all  may  sec  the  red,  white  .uid  blue! 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN    THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
l.i.st  week  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived copies  of  two  reports  issued  by 
private  organizations  on  the  subject  of 
iuuiRer  in  these  United  States.  The  most 
recent,  issued  by  the  Citizens'  Board  of 
Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  sweeping  in- 
dictment of  the  myth  that  no  American 
goes  to  bed  hungry.  Tliis  i-eport  flatly 
a.sserts: 

First.  There  is  a  shocking  absence  of 
knowledge  in  this  country  about  the  ex- 
tent and  .severity  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

Second.  Federal  food  programs  fail  to 
reach  a  significant  poilion  of  the  poor, 
and  many  of  those  aided  are  not  helped 
in  any  substantial  degree. 

Third,  Millions  of  Americans  suffer 
lumger  and  malnutrition  and  the.se  con- 
ditions are  increasing  both  in  degree  and 
numbei-s  annually. 

Fourth.  Hunger  and  malnutrition, 
here  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  take  their 
toll  in  infant  deaths,  organic  brain  dam- 
age, retarded  u'rowth.  and  impaired  abil- 
ity to  leani. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  strain 
credulity.  A  1965  U.S.  Department  of 
.\gricullurc  survey  .showed  that  10.7-mil- 
lion  Americans  were  eating  two-thirds 
or  less  of  the  minimum  daily  dietary  re- 
quirements, and  another  9.2  million  were 
eating  less  than  the  satisfactory  levels. 
Yet  only  5  4-million  jieople  were  par- 
ticipating in  Federal  food  programs  in 
1967.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
these  were  a  i)art  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
19.9  million  who  fail  to  achieve  the 
minimum  nutritional  reqiurements. 
However,  the  few  studies  which  have 
been  done  show  that  the  present  pro- 
grams do  not  appreciably  affect  the  re- 
cipients' diet,  from  which  it  seems  fair 
to  assume  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
hungry  .Americans  are  participants  in 
the  Federal  food  i)rograms. 

The  second  repoi't  i.ssued  on  April  16  by 
the  Committee  on  School  Lunch  Partic- 
ipation concentrates  on  the  operation 
and  effectiveness  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program  This  report  also  indicts 
the  comfortable  assumption  that  all 
.\merican  .-choolchildren  jvarticipate  in 
the  iirogram.  This  group  finds; 

First.  Only  18  5  million  schoolchildren 
benefit  from  the  i.'rogram. 

Second.  Fewer  than  2  million  children 
receive  reduced  i:rice  or  free  lunches,  yet 
there  are  more  than  6  million  poor  chil- 
dren of  .sciiool  age. 

Third.  Tlie  participation  in  the  pro- 
r-,ram  is  lowest  where  the  need  is  great- 
est— Deographically  in  the  urban  ghettos 
a-id  isolated  rural  areas,  and  aeewise 
among  the  youii'-te.st  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary sradcs. 

I  stress  that  these  reports  are  the  work 
ol  private  citizens  who  have  donated 
their  time  and  talents  to  accumulate  in- 
formation which  has  been  published  with 
fuiids  from  private  sources.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  this  contribution,  as  listed 
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at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  deseive  a 
grateful  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Con- 
gress. That  they  had  to  perfoim  this 
service  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  eCQ- 
ciency  of  the  Governmom  over  which  we 
pieside. 

Few  of  us  will  agree  in  every  detail 
with  the  findings  and  conclusions  ol 
these  groups.  Indeed,  I  differ  with  many 
of  the  recommendations,  and  question 
some  of  the  findings.  Both  of  these 
groups  have  dealt  with  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life  which  suffer  from  lack  of  sci- 
entific investigation  or  reliable  ttalistical 
data.  Moreover,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  function  without  the  authority 
of  the  Government  to  ii  riforce  tlieir  in- 
vestigative efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  iione  can  road  the 
results  of  this  work  without  concluding 
that  a  problem  of  staggering  magnitude 
has  been  vividly  outlined.  None  can  re- 
fute that  immediate  action  of  both  long 
and  short  range  is  demanded. 

Both  of  the.se  citizens  commr,  tecs  urge 
intensive  study  of  the  problem  on  a  well- 
funded  national  basis.  I  believe  this  can 
best  be  accomplislied  by  a  national  com- 
mission authorized  and  linancd  by  tin- 
Congress  similar  in  kind  and  scope  to  the 
National  Commission  un  Mcn'ial  Ilealili 
and  Illne.s.s  established  by  President 
Eisenhower.  In  the  .^hort  range,  I  urge 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  hold  hearings  to  determine  the 
short-range  administrative  improve- 
ments which  can  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  pi-ograms,  and  lay  some 
foundation  for  legislative  change. 

Prom  the  inception  of  the  iwvertv 
hearings  in  1964.  I  have  .iomed  witli 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  in  urging 
such  an  intensive  study  of  the  inoblems 
of  poverty,  its  incidence,  its  composition, 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs, 
and  new  measures  tor  its  alleviation  and 
elimination.  We  did  liot  know  then  and 
we  do  not  now  know  who  tiie  jjoor  are 
or  where  they  are  located  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  say  that  this  child  or  that 
family  is  or  is  not  receiving  the  assist- 
ance that  the  j^eculiar  circumstances  of 
the  situation  demand. 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  thi.s  need 
more  accurately  than  these  two  reports. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  do  not 
know  who  among  the  undernourished 
poor  are  receiving  nutritional  assistance. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
if  the  assistance  extended  m  fact  allevi- 
ates the  problem.  Despite  this  astonish- 
ing ignorance  of  program  effectiveness, 
we  spend  upward  of  S3 17  million  an- 
nually in  money  and  commodities  in  the 
food  stamp  and  surplus  commodities 
programs. 

The  ad.ministration  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program  is  even  more 
astonishing.  It  demonstrates  the  same 
ignorance  of  program  effectiveness,  but 
demonstrates  also  the  absence  of  realistic 
priorities,  a  failure  to  conform  witli  the 
declared  intent  of  both  the  C;ongress  and 
the  Executive,  and  the  administrative 
confusion  which  jncvails  throu"h  .so 
many  of  the  social  welfare  agencies. 
Moreover,  there  is  absent  any  evidence  of 
an  effort  to  integrate  this  program  into 
the  broad  policy  of  alleviating  poverty, 

I  have  been  long  concerned  with  the 
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failure  of  our  ix)verty  programs  to  focus 
on  the  very  young  among  the  poor. 
These  should  be  the  highest  inioiity 
groups.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
experts  advise  that  both  humanitaiian 
considerations  and  cost  ellectiienes.s  dic- 
tate tills  course.  In  the  field  of  nutril.on. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  adequate 
nourishment  lor  younii  jieople  is  ol  \  it;il 
importance  in  breaking  the  cycle  of 
jioveity.  Malnutrition  ir.vites  retarded 
!Ji'o\vth.  both  mental  and  physical,  tlius 
inviting  a  nonproductive  maturity.  Less 
.serious  degrees  ol  huniier  cause  a  dull- 
ing of  jjerception.  thus  thwarting  the 
I  fforts  ot  the  schools  to  iJiovide  educa- 
tion for  future  self-sufficiency.  Th.e 
psychological  impact  ol  hunger  on  the 
youthful  mind  is  unexiilored,  but  it 
seems  a  safe  a.ssumption  tliat  it  invite;, 
alienation.  des))aii-.  and  the  delinfiueiicy 
and  riestructivcr.ess  which  can  How 
thereirom. 

Tli(^  national  .■-chool  lunch  iivogrr.in 
olUi.s  tiic  unique  \ehicle  lor  nut' U'  'ii.il 
support  of  .schoolage  poor  children.  It  :s 
))o.s:-ible  today  to  pro\ide  the  minumim 
dai  y  dietary  requirement.s  lor  noi'ir.al 
'.growth  in  a  suT-'le  meal  J'lie  schools  lire 
the  single  institution  wliich  provides 
contact  with  the  great  m;,.iontv  of  ",  oung 
people  in  poverty.  It  i.s  lo'^ie.il  to  assume 
lliat  a  national  seliool  lunch  i;io!.:ram 
would  provide  leduced  price  or  l-'ie 
meals  for  the  more  than  (J  million  school- 
age  among  the  .\oung  who  ai'e  ,iOor, 
However  it  does  not 

Data  available  m  Washliraon  ixneals 
only  that  one-eighth  oJ  the  children 
served  received  free  or  reduced  cost 
meal.s.  There  is  no  information  available 
to  establish  how  many  are  tree.  Accord- 
ing to  tiie  school  lunch  comnnttee  the 
vast  majority  of  these  students  leceive 
only  a  reduced  jirlce.  Moreover  there  are 
no  established  national  standards.  Thus 
the  committee  reports  that  m  many 
areas  those  who  receive  welfare  pay- 
ments are  excluded  from  the  tree  'unch 
program.  Here  again  it  is  imi)o.s.siole  to 
determine  if  tlie  assistance  offered  is  in 
fact  reaching  those  m  greatest  need.  In 
addition  to  tliis  son->'  fact,  we  are  told 
that  the  program  is  least  effective  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  i.solated  rural 
areas  and  the  urban  ghettos  Apjiarcnlly 
this  situation  results  from  a  combination 
of  inadequate  lunds  and  lack  of  cafe- 
terias. Notable  efforts  have  been  made 
ill  New  York  City  and  elsewliere  to  pro- 
vide 'sack  lunches"  in  the  urban  i;hettO£, 
but  the  proi^ram  still  fails  to  reach  vast 
numbers  of  children.  We  are.  in  short, 
spending  at  the  level  ol  about  ?350  mil- 
lion annually  on  this  urogram  vMiich 
offers  major  potential  in  the  battle 
against  i)ovcrty,  yet  it  i.s  neither  locu.sed 
on  the  lu'oblem  nor  integrated  v  ith  :;-,c 
overall  program  eifoit. 

It  must  be  noted  that  m.uch  of  t.he  cor.- 
fusion  emanates  from  the  legislative 
liislory  of  the  major  food  programs, 
which  v.erc  conceived  first  as  a  method 
of  utilizing  agricultural  surpluses  and 
only  secondarily  for  social  betterment 
While  some  reorientation  has  ciccur.  ed  in 
I'eccnt  years,  the  program  fundin':  l!o',vs 
to  a  level  of  about  50  percent  from  an 
allocation  of  taiiff  collections,  and  thu:; 
escapes  the  scrutiny  of  either  les'islative 
review  or  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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toes.  The  program  has  never  become  an 
integral  aspect  of  the  letjislaiive  deter- 
mination to  eliminate  poverty  and  ac- 
cordin:,'ly  remains  lari^ely  outside  of  the 
massive  concentration  of  money  and  re- 
sources so  directed  today  This  is  a  con- 
dition which  demands  our  immediate  at- 
tfntion.  and  our  considered  action 
CiTt'ENS     Board    or    Ivqi-iry    Ivto    HiNcm 

AND     MALVfTRrriON     tH     THE     C.VITED    STATES 

Benjamin  E  Mays,  Co-Chairman.  Presi- 
drnc  Emeritui.  Morehouie  College,  Atlanta, 
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Leslie  W  Dunbar.  Co-Chaxrman  Exerutue 
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M  \^-  York 

MEMBERS 
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Barbara,    California 
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Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F,  O'Brien's 
Fine  Career 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

Of    MA.s-SAL  HfsETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Sp<-ak(r,  Liirry 
O  Brieii  has  enjoyed  a  very  brilliant 
caieer  in  public  service 


He  has  been  an  outstandiiifj  political 
leader,  a  clo.se,  valued  friend,  confldant, 
and  remarkably  succ^.ssful  campaign 
manacer  and  a,«.si.stant  for  our  meat, 
dearly  beloviHl.  late  colleague,  and  ad- 
inlred  leader  and  friend.  President  John 
F   Kennedy 

Postma.ster  General.  Cabinet  member, 
and  head  of  our  greatest  postal  system 
in  the  world  for  the  jjast  6  years,  Larry 
O'Brien  is  recoitnized  as  one  of  the  great- 
est, most  efficient,  esteemed,  and  hu- 
mane of  all  the  able,  distinguished  men 
who  have  held  this  mo.st  powerful,  indis- 
[>-n.sable  Cabinet  olTice.  He  has  been  a 
loyid.  trast-ed,  valuable  member  of  our 
K'leat  President's  official  family, 

A  resourceful,  wi.se.  and  just  admin- 
istrator. consideraU'  of  his  staff  and  the 
personnel  of  the  hu;,'c  complex  system 
under  his  charge.  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  ha.s  inaugurated  many  modern 
improvements  in  the  I>n:)artment  that 
have  efficiently  adapted  iUs  functions  to 
the  marked  ;;rowth  in  its  workload  that 
has  taken  place  during  his  tenure. 

His  regime  will  stand  out  for  its  mod- 
ern approivch  in  streamlining  this  great 
organization  that  is  .so  vital  to  the 
American  people  and  our  Nation. 

In  expressing  my  rejirct  that  Larry 
has  decided  to  leave  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment at  this  time.  I  can  well  under- 
stand his  desire  to  launch  his  career  in 
pruale  busine.ss  and  perhaps  resume  his 
interest  and  participation  in  active  poli- 
tics, to  which  he  is  .so  deeply  committed, 
I  heartily  congratulate  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  on  his  fine,  construc- 
tive, memorable  administration  of  the 
great  Post  Office  E)epartment — where  he 
leaves  a  deep,  enduring  impre.ssion — and 
I  wish  for  him,  his  gracious  wife  and 
helpmate,  and  lovely  family,  continued 
good  health,  success  in  their  endeavors, 
and  pro.spenty,  happiness,  and  i)eace  to- 
gether for  many  years  to  come.  Happy 
landings.  LaiTy, 


Louisiana  Joins  Ranks  of  Concerned 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.'^^E  OF  HEPRESENTA-nVES 

MoJidav.  April  22,  1968 

■  Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  .^ee  that  another  State  public  service 
commission  has  adopted  a  resolution 
coneeniing  the  serious  situation  facing 
our  Nations  railroads. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
resolution  of  the  Louisiana  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  follows: 

Resolvtion.   Louisiana   Pitjlic   Slrvics 
commission 

Whereas,  the  Interstjite  Cjmmerce  Com- 
mission, acting  under  Section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  I49  USC,  Sec. 
13a),  has  permitted  the  discontinuance  of 
hundreds  of  passenger  trains  in  the  p.ist  sev- 
eral years  with  the  result  that  rail  passenger 
service  is  at  best  sparse  throuchout  the 
Nation  and  in  some  areas  has  ceased  t  ) 
exist;  and 

Whereas,  the  rising  tide  of  passenger  tr.iin 
discontinuances  h;vs  been  Intensified  by  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Post  OfiHce  De- 
partment regarding  the  removal  of  the  m;-ill 
from  passenger  trains;  and 
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April  22,  1968 

Whereas,  this  Commission  and  Us  sister 
State  regulatory  agencies  within  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Com- 
missioners (N.ARUC)  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  development  of  a  sound  and  ade- 
quate rail  passenger  service  which  will  be 
responsive  to  tiie  needs  of  a  growing  America- 
;rid 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  decline  in 
the  use  of  rail  passenger  service  Is  merely 
a  temiwrary  episode  In  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation history  because  our  crowded  air- 
ways and  clogged  highways  will  not  be  equal 
U)   tomorrow's   transportation   tasks;    and 

Whereas,  the  i)rcservatlon  of  safe,  depend- 
able, all-weather  mass  rail  passenger  service 
Is  essential  not  only  to  the  traveling  public, 
but   also   to   the    national   defense;    and 

Whereas,  Japan's  Tokaido  Line  and  the 
European  railroad.s  prove  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  modern  rail  passenger  "^vs- 
lems;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  rrurial  to  the  future  welfare 
of  America  that  the  Congress  now  take 
prompt  action  to  con.serve  a  nucleus  of  rail 
pa.ssenRer  .service  to  provide  the  foundation 
for  expanding  to  meet  tomorrow's  transporta- 
tion needs,  otherwl.se  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  government  funds  will  be  required 
In  the  future  to  restore  essential  pa-ssenger 
.service  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re.solved.  that  the  Louisiana  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  hereby  strongly  urges  the 
Congress  rf  the  United  States  to  promptly 
enact  legl.slatioa  imposing  a  moratorium  on 
rail  pa.ssenger  service  di-scontinuances  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  a  study,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  rccomnvMidations  thereon  by  the 
Department  i,f  Tr.insportation.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comml.sslon.  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Regulatory  Utility  Commission- 
ers, relative  to  practical  means  for  preserving 
essential  real  i>asscnger  service,  and  the  role 
best  suited  for  rail  p.ui.senger  service  in  Join- 
ing with  other  m.xies  to  meet  America's 
growing  transportation  needs;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  that  this  Commission  hereby 
strongly  urges  the  Congress  to  promptly 
amend  Section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  as  proposed  by  S.  1685  (Introduced 
by  Senator  C;ise  of  New  Jersey  on  May  4, 
19671  and  as  further  proposed  by  the  NARUC 
in  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  relative  to  multi- 
State  passenger  train  discontinuance  peti- 
tions being  first  heard  and  determined  by 
State  Joint  boards  with  aggrieved  parties  hav- 
ing right  of  appeal  to  the  ICC  for  correction 
(  f  errors  of  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  furnished  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congressional' 
Delegation  of  this  State,  to  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to   the   press. 

By  order  of  the  commission:  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  April  1.   1968. 

L.  T.  Rand. 

Secretary. 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  events  in  recent  history  which  will 
be  remembered  with  such  great  emotion 
as  the  tragic  and  brave  struggle  of  the 
Polish  Jews  of  Warsaw  in  the  spring  of 
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1943,  which  began  on  April  19.  One  need 
not  visit  Warsaw,  where  even  today  the 
memorial  to  the  victims  of  Nazi  brutality 
stands  on  a  plain  of  rubble,  to  visualize 
the  devastation  and  horror  perpetrated 
by  the  insane  world  vision  of  the  Tliird 
German  ^eich.  Documents,  diaries,  and 
memoirs  which  survive  the  holocaust  are 
vivid  testimony  to  the  unlimited  suffer- 
ing of  the  ghetto  i3ri,soners.  Never  has  a 
people  .so  greatly  oppressed  suffered  with 
greater  dignity  and  defiance  than  did  the 
Jews  of  Poland.  In  paying  tribute  to 
those  who  died  in  Warsaw,  we  also  grieve 
for  tho.se  other  thousands  of  Polish  Jews 
pressed  into  the  .nhetto.s  of  Lodz,  Lublin, 
Cracow,  Czestochowa,  Kielce,  and  Vilna! 
as  well  as  the  Jewish  populations  of 
every  other  country  under  German  oc- 
cupation during  the  war. 

Of  Warsaw,  one  .journalist  who  lived 
there  in  1958  and  1959,  A.  M.  Rosenthal, 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times: 

There  was  once  a  Jewish  tang  to  Warsaw, 
a  ferment,  a  bustle,  a  shrill  wonderment  ,  .  . 
The  taste  still  lingers,  but  faintly.  There  are 
Jews  in  Poland,  some  20.000  of  them,  who  live 
with  their  Jewlshness.  ana  some  few  thou- 
sand more  who  try  to  forget  ;t,  but  no  real 
Ilavor  of  Warsaw's  Jewlshness  .urvlves  the 
fire. 

The  statistics  alone  are  incredible.  In 
August  1939,  there  were  3'^  million  Jews 
in  Poland;  during  the  war,  between  2 '2 
and  3  million  were  exterminated  in  the 
death  camps,  tho.se  compounds  of  horror 
scientifically  designed  for  the  purpo.sc  of 
efficient  murder  on  a  massive  .scale. 

On  October  16.  1940,  the  Germans  be- 
gan collecting  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  in  a 
100-square-block  area  of  the  city.  In 
November  of  that  year,  the  450,000  ghetto 
inhabitants  were  sealed  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  city  by  a  wall.  The  ultimate  pur- 
pose was  to  starve  the  population.  When 
this  proved  ineffective,  the  Nazis  began 
removing  the  ghetto  inliabitants  to  Tre- 
blinka  and  other  camps  in  Poland.  Ini- 
tially the  Jews  went  willingly,  preferring 
the  hardship  of  a  labor  camp  to  the 
hunger,  sickness,  and  despair  of  the 
ghetto.  Between  July  and  October,  an 
average  of  10,000  people  a  day  were  sent 
away.  When  news  began  to  come  back 
that  those  who  left  were  being  murdered, 
all  hope  of  salvation  through  coopera- 
tion was  relinquished.  In  July  1942,  a 
group  of  young  men  in  the  ghetto  formed 
the  Jewish  fighting  organization  under 
the  command  of  Mordechai  Anielewicz, 
Arms  were  painstakingly  smuggled  into 
the  sector  through  the  sewers,  and  prim- 
itive weapons  were  constructed. 

When  a  detachment  of  SS  troops  en- 
tered the  ghetto  on  January  18,  they 
were  greeted  with  unexpected  gunfire 
and  quickly  withdrew.  Himmler  re- 
sponded by  ordering  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  enclosed  area,  and  Lieu- 
tenant General  Stroop  was  called  from 
German  headquarters  in  Greece  to  con- 
duct the  operation.  On  Passover  Eve, 
April  19,  1943,  German  troops  sur- 
rounded the  walls  and  attacked  early 
the  following  morninir.  On  April  23,  the 
Germans  began  the  block-by-block  de- 
struction of  the  ghetto,  using  tanks  and 
firebombs  against  the  meacer  hand 
weapons  of  the  Jews.  Despite  the  over- 
whelming odds,  the  ghetto  resisted  until 
May  16.  Those  who  remained  alive  took 
their  own  lives  rather  tlian  surrenaer. 
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Over  50,000  died;  only  a  handful  of  men 
escaped. 

Mankind  must  never  forget  the  War- 
saw ghetto  uprising.  One  .sometimes 
hears  the  words,  "we  did  not  know  what 
was  happening."  But  never  again  should 
these  words  be  used.  We  must  be  \igilant 
to  the  dangers  of  demagoguery,  of  ina.ss 
movements  dedicated  to  evil  purpo.ses,  of 
.germinating  ])rejudice  and  of  claiming 
uninvolvement  in  i.ssues  not  of  immedi- 
ate, personal  concern. 

The  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  on 
August  13.  1964.  passed  a  joint  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  designate  a 
day  Ijetween  April  8  and  May  6  each  year 
to  observe  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
Tills  day  must  be  symbolic  of  our  con- 
tinual remembrance  and  con.stant  deter- 
mination that  no  similar  tragedy  will 
ever  again  .scar  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. Tlie  deep  shame  cannot  be  limited 
to  a  particular  day;  the  human  heart 
observes  no  calendar. 


Essay  Contest  Winners 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    M.ARTLAND 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTAII Vl-iS 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr,  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Marv- 
land  Improvement  Contractors  A.ssocia- 
tion,  dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  home  improvement 
industry,  recently  conducted  an  essay 
contest  on  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner": 
Flag  of  Freedom."  The  project  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  190th  anniversary  of  the 
US.  flag. 

Mrs,  Barbara  Lee  Conrad,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  selected  as  the  first  prize  win- 
ner. She  is  a  former  police  department 
secretary  and  the  wife  of  a  jxilice  officer, 
Mrs,  Billie  Wells  Keller,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  named  winner  of  second  place 
A  secretary  and  homemakcr,  she  was  the 
first  prize  winner  of  the  "Why  I  Like 
Baltimore,  Our  Baltimore"  essay  con- 
test sponsored  by  Maryland  Improve- 
ment Contractors  A.ssociation  in  1966. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Kathleen  ODoherty. 
Baltimore.  Md..  mother  of  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  grandmother  of  30 
grandchildren,  was  named  the  winner  of 
third  place  honors. 

The  contest  was  conducted  by  'Jie 
Maryland  Improvement  Contractors  As- 
.sociation  officers  and  board  members. 
The  officers  included  Paul  Caplan,  presi- 
dent: Philip  Baron,  vice  president:  Aaron 
Glatt,  secretary;  and  James  J,  Oliver, 
treasurer.  The  board  included  William 
H.  Klarncr.  chairman;  Milton  Bates, 
Robert  O.  Downs.  Richard  W.  Goswellen, 
William  Lobe,  and  Fred  Stoddard. 

In  conjunction  with  the  190th  anniver- 
sary of  the  US,  flag,  marked  in  1967.  it  is 
fitting  to  recall  that  the  olde.st  official 
American  flag  known  to  exist  measures 
only  3  by  6  feet  and  its  colors  have  long 
.since  faded.  But  it  is  hanging  ijroudly  in 
its  lighted  display  case  in  the  Maryland 
State  House  in  Annapolis, 

The  full  story  -.vas  contained  in  an  As- 
sociated   Press    story    published    in    the 
Evening  Sun.  of  Baltimore,  on  June  14 
1967.  The  text  is  as  follows: 
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Oldest  OmciAL  US    Fiag  Hancjs  in 
Stati   Horsi 

AvN^p-iin  Us  not  very  blR — It  measures 
only  1  by  6  feet  and  Its  colurs  have  long 
since  fided.  but  han«lni?  proudly  in  Itn  light- 
ed display  case  In  the  Maryland  State  House 
Is  the  oldest  'ifflrliil  AmerKMn  fl.ig  Known  to 
exist 

I'  WIS  exactly  190  years  ago.  on  June  14. 
1777  *hen  the  Continental  Conffresa  passed 
the  F'.,in  Act  specifying  that  the  Mug  of  the 
L'ruted  States  be  thirteen  stripes  alternate 
red  and  white,  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
st.trs.  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  '-.-instellatlon   ' 

It  wAa  sometime  between  that  date  and 
1781  that  the  Plast  r>f  Cowpens  was  pariently 
stl'ched  from  homespun  flax  with  coarse 
brown  thread.  Its  ring  of  stars  appllqued 
on  a  blue  field 

It  flrsl  appeared  in  Amerio.m  hLst<jry  when 
It  wa«  carried  Into  the  Revolutionary  War 
B.ittie  of  Cowpens.  3  C  .  as  the  standard  of 
the  M-u-vland  3rd  Infantry  bv  a  soldier  from 
Baltimore    William  Bachelor 

It  was  i<«.n  f  irgotten.  but  reappeared  33 
years  later  when  during  the  War  of  1812 
the  British  jLtt-iclced  Baltimore  b<jmlx»rded 
Fort  MeHerui'  and  Landed  .in  army  at  North 
P  .lilt 

This  time,  the  battle  fl.ig  accompanied 
members  of  the  26th  Maryl.ind  Infantry  aa 
they  marched  to  engage  the  British  at  North 
Point  It  w.is  carried  by  Wll'lam  Bachelor's 
Son 

I'hus.  Mar,  1  iiid  s  PIa«  ol  C'lwpens  bec.ime 
tlie  bftttle  cxnpanlon  of  Maryland's  SUit- 
Span^led  Banner  But  the  progress  of  the  two 
w.ui  quite  dilTerent 

The  banner  entered  American  history  as  a 
symbol  of  triumph  and  loolted  the  part  It 
w.ia  new.  it  was  huge  and  It  (lew  from  a 
glint  staff -87  feet  high  It  was  sheer 
magnificence 

The  f  ided  little  ftiig  of  the  Revolution,  on 
the  other  hand.  Just  slogged  patiently  up 
North  Point  to  meet  the  assault  by  land, 
curled  in  the  sweaty  hands  of  the  Mary- 
land mlUtl.imen 

.\s  far  as  Defense  Dep.irtment  records  show. 
It  Is  the  jnly  existing  national  flag  made 
during  the  Revolutionary  period. 

It  also  Is  the  oaly  flag  to  be  carried  In  both 
the  RevoluUon  and  the  War  of  1812. 

.\nd  It  has  21  bullet  holes  to  show  for  it. 

The  fla;^  coiite.st  conducted  by  Mary- 
land Improvement  Contractors  Associa- 
tion takes  on  added  importance  in  view 
of  'Jne  recent  announcement  that  a  series 
of  10  flat:  stamps  to  be  issued  on  July 
4th.  will  include  the  first  Stars  and 
Stripes.  1777;  and  the  flag  which  flew 
over  Fort  McHenry.  the  15-star.  15-stripe 
flai;  which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner  ' 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  include,  for  pub- 
lication, the  three  i:;splrl:ii;  essays 
written  by  the  Maryland  Imi'rovement 
Contractors  Association  prize  winners. 
The  texts  follow : 

The  3T.AR-3PANt.i.t.D  Banner:  Fuac  of 
Frsedo.vi 

,  By  B  irbara  Lee  Ci.>nriui   Baltimore.  Md  . 
tirst  prize  winner  i 

What  IS  the  American  flag;"  Merely  a  ban- 
ner to  fly  on  national  holidays  and  mechani- 
cally honor  before  a  big  game'  Or  does  it 
have  a  deeper  meaning — one  too  deep  for 
us  to  consider  in  our  hectic  world  ' 

It  h.is  a  glorious  past,  our  flag  It  recalls 
ui  us  tiur  founding  fathers-W.ishington. 
Jerlerson.  Madison,  Hamilton.  Adams — who 
turned  the  ide^is  ol  men  into  the  ideals  of 
a  dem.>. ra.  y  It  *<is  the  inspiration  of  Revo- 
lutionary Rfglnients.  so  anxious  to  reveal 
to  the  world  a  united  army  th.it  they  cre- 
ated their  st^indards  from  a  scant  recording 
lu    the    Congressional    Journal    of    June    14. 
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1777  Resolved  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
Stat*«  be  made  of  thirteen  stripe*.  .iltiTnate 
red  .ind  white,  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation  "  It  w.us  this  flag  that 
emerged  victorious  from  Civil  War  and  saw 
a  young  nation  rally  .ind  grow  into  the  fifty 
flrmly-unlted  stiiles  of  today  On  foreign  b.it- 
lletlelds  It  ha«  been  the  victor  always  tJie 
victor,  never  the  ronciiieror 

It  Is  the  reality  of  iixlay— the  men  in 
Vletn.4m  who.  beoaiue  it  !«  their  duty.  Bght 
and  die  for  many  who  denounce  them  and 
for  inrjny  who  are  just  liidllTerent  to  them, 
but  for  thou«anda  and  ihousands  of  others 
who  realize  their  dungers  .ind  their  aacrlflcea. 
It  symbolizes  200  million  imperfe<-t  indl- 
vldiiitU  living  m  an  imperfect  society,  striv- 
ing «>  hnr<l  for  perfect  on  that  sometimes 
they  hnte  themselves  and.  Bometlmes,  each 
other  It  IS  the  tears  of  wumon  ,iiid  the  un- 
setflsh  convictions  of  men,  the  delightful 
laugliter  of  children  and  the  ear-piercing 
racKet  of  the  teenager  It  is  the  latest  legatee 
to  the  fact  that  generosity  and  sacrifice  aie 
sometimes  returned  In  Ingratitude  and 
h.itred 

It  18  the  hope  of  the  future  — the  drenm.^ 
of  youth  placed  upon  a  foundation  of  the 
tolls  of  the  aged  and  built  toward  a  better 
tomorrow  It  is  the  genius  of  invention;  the 
miracles  of  modern  medicine;  a  nation 
reaching  for  the  stars  Those  tilings  cannot 
be  burned  or  destroyed  The  desecrator  shows 
the  greate.-it  .imount  of  disrespect  to  him- 
self. 

It  Is  A  strong,  determined  population  de- 
voted to  the  doctrine  of  personal  liberty 
They  .ire  Americans,  you  .md  I  Fly  your 
flag  high   It  is  the  fiag  ol  tree<tom 

Tut  3i  AR-:->PA,Mc;i,ED   Banner     Flag  of 
Freedom 

.Bv   Blllle  Wells  Keller.   Baltimore.   Md 
second  prue  winner) 

Oil  June  14,  1777  sandwiched  m  with  the 
minor  detail  and  petty  routine  of  small 
matters'",  the  Contlnenuil  Congress  approved 
the  first  legally  adopted  national  flag  of  the 
new  United  States,  and  worded  .simply,  di- 
rectly, even  tersely  was  her  birth  certificate 

■Reioli'eti.  Ttvat  the  (Ug  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stiu-s,  white  in  a  blue  field,  reprreentlng  a 
new  constellation.  ' 

The  "Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag  of  Free- 
dom "  IS  now  In  her  190th  year 

She  has  flown  from  the  masthciKis  of  old 
sailing  ships,  modern  freighters  and  ocean 
liners,  traveled  by  covered  wagon,  triun  and 
airliner  Always,  she  has  t>een  saluted  .is  the 
emblem  of  a  free  and  mighty   nation. 

She  wits  there  at  the  birth  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
at  the  launching  of  our  first  peacetime  war- 
ships— the  Unifcd  Sfate?.  the  Cortsftfufiott. 
and  the  Cousfellaf  ion 

She  has  been  carried  through  seven  mem- 
orable conflicts  with  other  nations,  but  never 
yet  tK)rne  into  any  battle  fought  for  a  cause 
other  than  liberty 

With  all  her  valiant  years  and  service,  the 
role  she  played  during  the  British  land  and 
naval  attack  on  Baltimore,  September  13  14. 
1814,  gained  for  her  Immortality  Inspiration 
for  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  she  Is  the 
only  flag  In  the  world  to  be  the  subject  of 
a   national   anthem 

In  1928.  on  the  one-hundred-and-fiftleth 
anniversary  of  the  flag  uf  the  United  States, 
Calvin  Cooltdge  made  an  appeal  to  the 
American  people 

■  It  win  be  futile  merely  to  show  outward 
respect  to  our  National  Emblem  If  we  do  not 
cherish  m  our  hearts  an  unquenchable  love 
of  and  devotion  to  the  unseen  which  It  rep- 
resents."' 

White  for  purity,  red  for  valor,  blue  for 
Justice,  a  living  symbol  of  those  virtues  for 
which    our    nation    stauds.    How    strong    In 
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stature,  how  firm  in  respect  she  has  grnwii 
acn>.sa  the  face  i>f  the  enrth  We  can  walk 
In  her  shadow,  tread  In  her  lofitste[>s  and 
feel   as   big   as  a  giant 

Spirit  of  her  people,  she  has  seen  the  .idor- 
Ing  eyes  of  the  young  looked  inU3  the  know- 
ing hearts  of  the  old;  heard  our  silent  bene- 
diction.    "Tliank    Gf>d     I    .im    an    Amerlc.m  "" 

The  Stiir-Spangled  Banner,  true  to  God; 
to  country;  to  every  mtm  who  hius  playrd  a 
role  In  helping  her  fulfill  lier  destiny  Even 
from  infancy  she  has  spoken  out  proudly 
and  distinctly  of  our  precious  Inherll.ince 
She  seems  to  say  to  eiirh  .md  every  one  of 
us  that  Freedom  is  the  ri>>t  and  foundation 
of  our  lives,  and  lli.it  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  p,i!,t  and  a  responsibility  to  the 
future  to 

Fervently  reach  out  with  lie.irt  and  hand 
to  iTase  hatred,  eradicate  bigotry:  deny  not 
the  gtiodness  of  God  nr  worth  of  man;  Maln- 
trilii  the  .\merlcan  way  of  life  each  day  for 
the  dawn  of  all  tomorrows,  so  that  the  core 
of  America's  character  shines  ever  a  tc*>ti- 
nionlal   to  the  world  "' 

The  ST.*R-.SPANr.i  fd    B.innfr — Ft  ao    or 

Freedom-  Keep    It    Flying 

I  Hy  P.itrlcla  Kathleen  O'Dnheny.  Baltimore. 

Md    third  prize  winner) 

May  'he  he.irts  of  irrateful  citizens  of 
these  United  States,  be  kindled  into  a  glow- 
ing tl.une  of  love  and  tenderness,  especially 
we  immigrants  when  we  gather  In  brotherly 
love,  neath  the  folds  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  We.  who  have  known  the  sting  ol 
.1  forelcn  masters  lash,  finger  its  pleats 
reverently  and  press  our  lips  to  that  emblem 
I'f  Freedom  If  Emma  L.izarus  could  write 
from  the  core  of  a  thankful  heart  that  be.iu- 
tlful  inscription  eni^raved  on  the  b.ase  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  then  why  not  we,  the 
privileged  ones  .alive  Ui-day,  prove  our  In- 
debtedness to  this  L.ind  of  Liberty  and  Fly 
our  Flug  III  every  occasion?  Those  also  lx>rn 
here  neath  its  Stars  and  Bars  .'should  know 
like  a  prayer  the  history  of  its  symtKilic 
tenor. 

Fly  that  FMag  .>f  Freedom  with  great  !)rlde 
it  never  went  down  in  defeat  or  disgrace  .-V 
hastily  improvised  banner  of  thirteen  red 
and  white  .stripes  ind  thirteen  white  stars 
on  the  blue  upper  dexter  o  irner  of  it,  was 
authorized  by  the  fontlnental  Congress  in 
the  Resolution  of  June  : mrteenth,  1777,  on 
the  .idmlssion  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  .md 
Wivs  raised  for  the  first  time  over  Port  Stan- 
wiz,  Rome,  New  York,  .\ugust  2,  1777;  on  the 
appro.ich  of  the  British  lorce  Valouroiis  and 
intrepid  men.  young  and  old  beheld  the  red 
bars  if  that  emblem  of  Freedom  dyed  a  deep- 
er crimson  at  Valley  Forge  the  winter  of  1777 
there  was  very  little  warmth  but  there  w.i-s 
no  flag  burning  as  a  pretense  of  disbelief  In 
the  reason  or  c;iuse  for  the  fight  against 
tyranny  Our  Maryl.ind  Leclslature  on  De- 
cember 3rd  .  1777,  m  the  Preamble  to  an  Act 
decl.ued  that  In  every  Free  Stale,  allegiance 
;ind  protection  are  recipnx-.il  and  no  man  is 
entitled  to  the  one.  who  refuses  to  yield  to 
the  other,  and  every  free  male  18  ye.trs  and 
over  should  take  the  oath  of  Fidelity  to  the 
State  '  and  our  Emblem  was  iin  burned  to 
dust:  Maryland  had  no  v^eaklings  or  Illy 
livers. 

Our  Maryland  line  under  command  of 
Generul  Sm.iUwood  took  quarters  at  Wil- 
mington .ind  proudly  carrying  their  Banner, 
marched  on  to  Monmouth  where  their  line. 
thinned  down  to  1400  men  lield  the  enemy 
m  <  heck  until  other  reinforcements  e.ime 
forward  and  victory  wa£  theirs  at  Monmouth. 
The  Marylanders  CiUrled  that  Flag  to  victory 
under  brave  men  like  Col  Howard,  Williams. 
Greene  and  others  Through  the  war  of  1812 
the  Flying  Flag  Mid  .shot  ,iiid  .shell"',  gave 
to  this  Nation  Its  National  Anthem.  Through 
World  Wars  one  and  two,  on  to  Iwo  Jlm.i.  to 
Korea,  now  Viet  Nam,  the  Flag  of  Freedom, 
was  and  Is  carried  proudly 
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In  God's  Name,  In  Preedom's  name,  let  It 
Fly  defiantly  In  War,  blissfully  In  Peace,  but 
keep  It  flying  Lower  It  only  when  enshroud- 
ing the  caskets  of  our  Patriot  Dead, 


Electronics  in  Traniition 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
20  of  this  year  the  International  Elec- 
trical &  Electronic  Engineers  met  in 
New  York  City  and  presented  their 
Pounders  Award  to  Mr.  P.  E.  Haggerty, 
president  of  Texas  Instruments.  Inc.  of 
Dallas.  Tex. 

Tills  is  a  well-deserved  honor  for  one 
of  the  outstanding  scientists  in  our  Na- 
tion and  one  of  the  finest  men  in  our 
land. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  the  remarks  Pat 
Haggerty  made  in  accepting  the  award, 
I  believe  these  comments  on  our  times 
provide  an  insight  and  concern  which 
speak  bettor  than  I  am  able  to  do  of  the 
tremendous  intellectual  capacity  of  Pat 
Haggerty.  All  too  often  those  in  scientific 
endeavors  do  not  take  the  time  or  expend 
the  energy  to  see  the  full  ramifications 
of  their  efforts  on  mankind.  Pat  Hag- 
gerty certainly  has  more  capacity  in  this 
area  than  any  other  man  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  know. 

In  his  .speech,  Mr.  Haggerty  asks  of 
his  award  and  those  presented  to  some 
of  liis  colleagues; 

Are  these  awards  excl.imatlon  marks  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  paragraphs  In  the  compo- 
sition of  our  life's  work,  or  are  they  periods 
following  the  summary  sentences? 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  all  those  who 
know  Pat  Haggerty  well  enough  to  be 
aware  of  his  great  capabilities  for  even 
more  significant  contributions  to  society. 
We  sincerely  hope  this  award  is  just  a 
short  pause  for  a  time  of  recognition  to 
encourage  his  further  efforts.  America 
needs  more  men  like  Pat  Haggerty  today. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Electronics  in  Transition 
(Address    by   P    E     Haggerty,    on   receipt   of 

IEEE    Pounders    Award,    March    20,    1968) 

Tills  Is  one  of  those  times  In  the  life  of  a 
man  when,  having  been  honored  by  his  peers 
for  some  of  his  labors,  he  must,  while 
accepting  the  honors  with  appreciation  and 
himilllty,  yet  look  at  himself  and  his  work 
.'igalnst  a  background  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lives  and  the  problems  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  Mixed  feelings  of  pride 
and  liumlllty  are  especially  strong  for  me 
tonight,  because  nmong  so  many  worthy  men 
being  hon^,rcd  tonight  by  the  Institute  are 
two  of  my  associates,  Roger  Webster  and 
James  Biard,  newly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Institute,  and  especially  because,  by  one  of 
those  comciUeuces  of  life,  you  have  chosen  to 
bestow  that  .senior  award  of  the  Institute, 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  upon  another  respected 
friend  and  associate,  Gordon  Teal,  Beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  these  four  threads  that 
you  have  tied  together  tonight  extend  back 
over  two  decades  to  Gordon's  inspired  work 
with  single  crysUl  eerinanium  and  silicon, 
which,  together  with  the  contribution  of 
Morton.  BrattaJn.  Bardeen.  Shockley  and 
many  more  of  his  then  associates  at  the  Bell 
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Telephone  Laboratories,  must  be  evaluated 
aa  the  discovery  of  a  new  technologlcjil  world, 
the  exploration  and  development  of  which 
has  brought  the  four  of  us  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  of  you  here  tonight. 

By  their  very  nature,  awards  such  as  thece 
must  often  represent  culminations  of  one 
kind  or  another:  and  among  the  emotions 
and  satisfactions  the  Pounders  Award  has 
stirred  In  me,  particularly  In  JuxUiposltlon 
with  the  award  of  Uie  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Gordon  Teal,  a  nagging  question  insists  on 
Intruding  itself:  Are  these  awards  exclama- 
tion marks  at  the  end  of  middle  paragraphs 
in  the  composition  of  our  life's  work,  or 
are  they  periods  following  the  summary 
sentences? 

We  are  engineers  and  these  are  encinecr- 
ing  awards,  and  engineering  has  lo  do  with 
the  creation  of  uselul  products  and  services. 
Thus,  any  Judgment  of  W'here  these  threads 
you  have  pulled  together  tonight  lit  into 
the  total  future  scheme  of  our  profession 
must  begin  with  an  evaluation  of  the  per- 
tinence of  that  profes.sion  to  tlie  needs  and 
problems  of  today. 

These  are  exciting  times,  but  troubled 
ones!  The  embattled  marines  .it  Klie  Sanh 
know  It's  a  troubled  world  The  I'ueblo  is 
still  in  North  Korea.  The  communist  Clii- 
nese  shout  slogans  and  txpIo<ip  their  A- 
bombs.  There  Is  still  a  wall  in  Berlin:  and 
meetings  like  this  here  and  in  the  USSR 
help  to  keep  the  drapes  making  up  the  Iron 
Curtain  from  meeting  as  tightly  is  they 
once  did,  but  the  Iron  Curtain  is  "still  there. 
Myriads  of  new  nations  find  that  independ- 
ence is  but  a  first  step,  and  that  the  sta- 
bility and  the  affluence  they  seek  can  be 
found  only  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous road  demanding  ability,  dedication,  dili- 
gence, and  responsibility  from  both  govern- 
ment and  citizen. 

International  trade  Is  disturbed  and  there 
is  a  gold  crisis,  Britain  devalues  the  pound 
and  initiates  an  austerity  program:  Prance 
pursues  an  at-tlmes  agonizing  nationalism. 
The  United  States  faces  balance  of  payments 
problem  and  now,  after  decades  as  advo- 
cates of  an  Increasing  free  trade,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  travel  bans  and  over- 
seas Investment  limitations;  and  a  distress- 
ing number  of  our  .senators  and  representa- 
tives are  recommending  quot.^s  and  limita- 
tions on  that  trade. 

It  took  an  estimated  eight  million  years 
from  man's  beginnings  to  reach  a  world 
population  of  300  million  at  the  time  of 
Christ.  It  has  taken  less  than  two  thousand 
years  to  Increase  that  300  million  tenfold 
and  one  billion  of  the  three  billion  have 
been  added  In  less  than  forty  years.  On  the 
basis  of  present  trends  we'll  have  added  an- 
other billion  by  1975  and  still  another  bil- 
lion for  a  total  of  five  billion  by  the  earlv 
1980's. 

So  the  world  divides  Into  the  "have"  and 
"have-not"  nations.  The  "have"  nations  pay 
themselves  well  and  enjoy  high  standards 
of  living.  The  "have-not"  iiations  have  low 
incomes  and   poor  Ftandards  of  living. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  nation  and 
for  most  of  us  Americans  the  benefits  of 
citizenship  are  legion.  Belatedly,  sometimes 
inadequately,  but  still  genuinely,  we  are 
trying  to  remove  the  barriers  Imposed  by 
prejudice  so  that  all  of  our  citizens  may  have 
a  full  share  of  those  benefits.  "Vet  riots  have 
torn  our  cities;  and  even  without  ilots  we 
must  often  be  afraid  to  -,valk  on  our  streets 
after  dark. 

Lake  Erie  is  becoming  a  Dead  .Sea;  Los 
Angeles  in  sunny  California  rarely  sees  the 
sun. 

This  disturbing  look  into  the  world's 
P.indora's  Box  leads  back  to  the  question 
with  which  I  besan.  .^re  the  talents  of  the 
electronics  industry  and.  more  particularly, 
the  skills  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  who 
have  made  it  what  It  is,  pertinent  to  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems  from  limoiig  this 
catalog  of  ailments  as: 
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1  The  problems  of  war  and  national  de- 
fense 

2.  The  problem  of  tlie  restoration  and 
conservation  of  our  environment 

3.  The  problems  of  our  cities 

4.  For  the  "hiue-not"  nations,  the  i)rob- 
lem  of  transformation  Into  industrial  .socle- 
tics 

.').  For  the  "have"  nation."!,  the  jiroblem 
of  sustaining  and  improving  their  already 
hieh  .standards  of  living  in  the  face  of  the 
need  cf  the  "have-not"  nations  to  iiidustrlal- 
17-e  and  tlie  relatively  mtich  lower  w'ai'es  and 
salaries  they  pay  themselves  while  In  the 
process. 

Let's  see  how  electronics  might  be  perti- 
nent to  problem  solutions  in  some  of  these 
areas. 

So  far  .-us  tlip  j.roblpms  of  war  and  national 
defense  are  comerned.  the  needs  are  so  ob- 
vious and  tlie  contributions  made  by  elec- 
tronics so  \itril  that  little  elaboration  "is  nec- 
essary except  to  (ib.serve  jjcrhaps  that  every 
new  military  need  from  strategic  inlsslles  to 
antiballistic  missile  systems,  from  helicopt- 
ers to  supersonic  aircraft,  from  reconnals- 
.sance  to  attack,  demands  more  and  better 
electronics. 

A  principal  problem  from  any  heavily 
[)opulated.  reasonably  complex  society  is  the 
orderly  development,  redistribution  lise,  and 
reclamation  of  its  water  resources,  Tlie  hard- 
ware and  software  of  electronics  allow  vis  to 
develop  atmospheric  models,  wat.ershed 
models,  sediment  models,  surface  water 
quality  and  quantity  models-  m  fact,  models 
of  all  of  the  necessary  major  components  to 
simulate  regional  water  resources.  'n,e  liard- 
ware  .and  software  of  electronics  can  further 
provide  the  sensors,  the  memories,  the  infor- 
mation processes,  the  data  displays  and  the 
control  mechanisms  necessary  for'the  order- 
ly development,  the  redistribution  and  use  of 
the  water  resources.  But  to  apply  the  tools, 
somewhere  there  must  be  a  governmental 
unit  with  the  comprehension,  imagination, 
authority,  and  the  funds  to  tise  them 

Or,  take  the  problem  of  traffic  in  any  major 
city.  It  would  now  be  completely  feasible 
technically  to  calculate  for  every  artery  the 
conditions  for  maximum  rate  of  "flow  of  traf- 
fic, to  identify  every  vehicle  entering  that 
flow  of  tr.offlc  and  direct  it  Into  arteries  not 
yet  at  maximum  flow  and  forbid  It  entry 
when  its  .addition  v^'ould  simply  slow  the 
total  flow.  There  is  a  saturation  point  for 
every  system  of  traffic  arteries  and  elec- 
tronics can  Insure  that  every  traffic  svstem 
carries  the  maximum  amount  of  traffic  of 
which  it  is  capable  under  the  specified  cir- 
cumstances. Electronics  cannot  make  the 
artery  carry  more  than  that  specified  max- 
imum It  can  help  detect  and  correct  break- 
downs and  make  clear  ■what  further  steps 
must  be  taken  to  increase  that  maximum 
How, 

To  switch  to  another  problem  area,  the 
United  States  is  a  high  standard  of  living 
country.  We  pay  oitrselves  more  for  uur  hours 
of  work  than  does  any  other  country  m  the 
world,  Tlie  United  States  must  sell  to  and 
compete  with  the  re.=:t  of  the  industrialized 
world.  Simultaneously,  it  must  sell  to  .^nd 
buy  from,  the  underdeveloped  world  while 
assisting  the  underdeveloped  nations  in  their 
own  stnvlncs  toward  industrialization.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  sustain  its  liigh  stand- 
ard of  living,  then  its  over-all  industrial  ef- 
fectiveness must  be  sufficiently  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  so  that  when  the 
hifjh  wages  we  pay  ourselves  for  our 
hours  of  labor  are  multiplied  by  our  rela- 
tive effectiveness,  we  still  come  out  in  total 
Its  competitive. 

Tiiose  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  develop- 
ing, manufacturing  and  selling  products  and 
services  around  the  world  know  that  In  many 
respects  this  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult over  the  piist  decade.  For  example,  even 
though  the  rate  of  increase  in  wages  for 
semiskilled  labor  in  Japan  has  been  Increas- 
ing faster  than  it  has  in  the  United  States, 
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the  absolute  dlfferenoe  In  rentB  p^r  hoiir  has 
lncreaa«vj  from  ab<inc  $1  80  p^r  hour  In  1957 
to  nesirly  H  15  an  hour  in  196e  -  or  by  com- 
parison with  Italy,  from  tl  72  per  hour  dlf- 
fersnce  In  1957  to  »2  08  in  1966  Or  to  make 
i»  comparison  with  another  Par  Eii*t#rn  nn- 
tlon,  striving  with  considerable  success  to 
move  Into  the  modern  lndiistri<il  world  In 
1J57  Tniwan  3  semiskilled  labor  received  on 
an  averige  »1  98  :in  hour  less  than  a  similar 
worker  here  in  the  United  States,  In  1966 
th.it  difference  has  increased  to  nearly  12  60 
While  these  illustrations  are  all  with  respect 
to  semiskilled  labor,  the  relative  differences 
are  even  greater  if  unskilled  labor  Is  com- 
pared and  only  moderately  less  If  one  com- 
pares hijfhly  skilled  labor  and  costs  for  pro- 
fcs.slunals  and  maiiaKera 

Ob'.loualy  if  the  United  States  is  to  com- 
pere with  wages  and  salary  dltTerences  such 
X8  -.hese  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  its  total 
industrial  machine  must  be  extraordinarily 
hxh  T  )  the  extent  that  we  cannot  meet  the 
challenge,  our  standard  of  living  must  also 
respond  by  either  slowing  down  the  rate  of 
improvement  or  actually  dropping  The 
United  St<ites  hiis  thus  far  by  and  large  siu- 
tained  the  upward  trend  of  its  over-all 
standard  ot  living  by  a  combination  of  ad- 
vanced teehauiogy  in  its  products  and  serv- 
ices and  a  superior  way  .if  organising  to 
produce  thoee  products  and  services  JBoth 
the  technology  and  our  way  of  orgaruzlng  to 
produce  our  goods  and  services,  that  is,  the 
way  we  manage,  have  been  diffused  through- 
out the  world  since  the  cpj  of  World  War  II 
Japan  IS  an  excellent  example  of  rapid 
gr'wh  into  an  <>fflclent  Industrial  nation 
while  ^tin  p.iviiii;  irself  at  wage  and  ^lalary 
rates  apprec.ibly  below  ours  Inevitably  we 
are  uaable  to  compete  In  certain  areas  The 
problem  we  face  with  respect  to  the  other 
industrialized  nations,  they  too  face  m  vary- 
ing degrees  with  respect  to  one  another,  and 
all  of  the  Western  Industrial  nations  face 
with  respect  to  Japan,  but  the  whole  spec- 
tr'im  of  Industrial  development  from  the 
United  States  through  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  and  down  through  the  underdeveloped 
world  13  .such  rliiit  inevitably  every  indus- 
trialized nation,  including  Japan,  already 
does  .ind  will  continue  to  face  similar  compe- 
tition from  other  nations  struggling  to  evolve 
an  industrial  society. 

Thus,  It  seems  there  must  be  an  Inexorable 
pressvire.  not  just  in  the  United  States  but 
on  a  somewhat  descending  scale,  throughout 
the  entire  industrialized  world  for  a  con- 
stantly improving  effectiveness  in  every  seg- 
ment of  each  nation  s  industrial  machine 
This  pressure  for  improvement  m  effective- 
ness must  change  rundamentally  the  way 
in  which  we  design,  manufacture,  and  market 
our  product*,  but  what  may  be  even  more 
signincant,  it  will  change  the  way  we  orga- 
nise and  manage  our  businesses. 

It  Is  dlrtlcull  to  draw  any  other  conclusion 
except  that  the  sensors,  the  logic,  the  mem- 
ory, the  displays,  the  ctmrollers  of  elec- 
tronlt-s  and  their  ivssoctated  software  are  the 
principal  and  essential  tools  which  must  be 
applied  to  increase  the  effectiveness  first  of 
our  own  industrial  machine  sufficiently  to 
compensate  tor  our  very  high  wage  and  salary 
costs  but  over  a  relatively  sh'Tt  span  of  time 
muaC  be  applied  extensively  and  lor  the  same 
rt-asous  by  everv  Industrialized  nation. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples,  but  the  so- 
lutions to  all  of  these  problems  have  major 
elements  in  common  In  all  of  them  we  need 
tu  acquire  information  through  a  wide 
variety  of  sensors  We  need  to  convert  »hat 
laiormaiion  into  usable  signals  We  need  to 
separate  these  useful  signals  from  the  in- 
evitable noise  which  accompanies  them.  We 
need  to  store  the  raw  data  accumulated;  we 
need  to  process  the  data  We  need  to  inter- 
pret it  We  need  'o  store  the  processed  .md 
interpreted  data  We  need  t-o  display  the  In- 
terpreted data  We  need  to  cause  action  In 
response  to  the  Inlormatlon  and  create  feed- 
bade  signals  to  correct  the  .error  in  the  ac- 
tions taken,  and  much  of  the  action  must  be 
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In  real  rime  TTnis  -here  Is  a  startling  coin- 
cidence between  these  needs  and  what  much 
of  electronics  is  all  about  today 

Thirty  years  ago  we  could  have  made  only 
the  most  rudimentary  kind  if  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems  .And  It  Is 
really  only  In  the  last  ten  years,  with  the 
advent  of  solid-state  componentry  and  so- 
phisticated data  processing  hardware  and 
software  that  we  can  truthfully  sav  we  can 
tackle  these  dlfflcult  problems  with  tools 
whose  sophistication  Is  commensurate  with 
the  dlltlcultv  of  the  problems  It  is  probably 
also  accurate  that  almi->st  every  tool  which 
is  necessary  u  at  least  In  sight  or  will  be  In 
the  I970's 

Of  course  what  is  really  common  about 
these  contributions  electronics  can  make  to 
the  solutions  of  some  of  the  worlds  most 
pre^slng  problems  is.  as  President  Herwald 
has  already  emphasized  that  in  each  ca.se 
man  is  using  electronics  to  extend  his  mind, 
his  senses,  and  to  some  degree  his  spirit  The 
Industrial  Revolution  that  began  with  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  by  Watt  was 
a  revolution  that  depended  upon  the  exten- 
sion of  man's  muscles  The  even  more  signlH- 
cant  revolution  which  Is  Just  beginning  In 
these  middle  decades  of  the  JOth  Centurv  is 
an  extension,  not  Just  In  capability  of  mind 
and  senses,  but  in  space  and  time  With 
electronics  man  ran  see,  hear,  and  measure 
space  and  time  with  sensitivity,  breadth  of 
response  and  precision  far  beyond  that  if  his 
unaided  senses  With  the  logic  and  the  mem- 
ory of  electronics,  man  can  expand  his  mind, 
not  Just  in  size  but  In  speed  and  applv  that 
logic  .md  memory  at  a  distance  With  tele- 
vision and  radio  inan  can  already  see  and 
be  seen  hear  and  be  heard,  with  few  limita- 
tions in  space  and  time  With  laser  holo- 
graphy, in  the  relatively  near  future  man- 
agers and  professionals  will  stay  in  their 
offices  and  laboratories  and  still  participate 
personally  in  distant  conferences  and  meet- 
ings m  three  dimensions  and  In  color  .Since 
they  can  also  manipulate  and  process  infor- 
mation with  electronic  logic  and  memories  at 
a  distance,  they  may  be  more  effective  par- 
ticipants In  such  a  meeting  or  conference 
than  If  they  were  truly  present  in  person. 

So.  whether  Uiese  awards  represent  ex- 
clamation marks  or  periods  as  far  .ts  Gordon 
Teal  and  I  .ire  concerned,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  our  profession  has  barely 
t>egun  lis  work,  .md  our  industry  is  .still  at  a 
relatively  early  stage  in  its  growth  It  may 
be  true  that  the  growth  rates  ol  ele<:-tronlcs 
over  the  next  live  to  ten  vewrs  will  be  slowed 
while  we  develop  ,vnd  expand  the  tools  on 
hand  and  In  sight  and  while  we  evolve  the 
procedures  .md  institutions,  both  public  and 
private,  to  apply  them  .Mter  that,  and  for 
iis  far  into  the  future  ,us  ,mv  of  us  are 
likely  to  be  Intereated.  I  believe  that  growth 
In  quality,  complexity,  and  Mze  will  continue 
at  a  rate  well  beyond  that  of  the  Grose  Na- 
tional Product  The  match  between  the  capa- 
bilities the  tools  of  electronics  provide  and 
the  most  pressing  nee<l6,  not  just  of  the 
United  -States  but  of  the  entire  industrialized 
world,  18  too  close  for  it  to  be  otherwise 

Of  all  this,  as  an  engineer.  I  am  sure  But 
It  is  not  enough  I  hope  that  .\s  man  exp.mds 
his  5lght.  he  will  really  see;  and  hU  hear- 
ing that  he  will  really  hear,  and  his  touch, 
that  he  will  really  feel;  that  a*  his  mind 
grows,  so  will  hi3  wisdom  and  his  lieart  But 
all  this  we  must  add — ae  men,  not  engineers. 
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Poiitive  Approach  in  Fun  City 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

oK    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  .•\SHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  of  .^pnl  17  carried  two 
stones  concerning  the  issue  of  how   to 


deal  with  looters  and  arsonists  in  New 
York  City  Criticizing  Chicago's  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  for  ordering  the  use  of 
firearms  in  combatting  vandalism  by 
looters  and  arsoni.sts,  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say was  quoted  us  savins: 

We  happen  to  think  that  protection  of  lite, 
particularly  Innocent  life.  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  protecting  pn>perty  or  anything 
else.  .  We  are  not  going  to  turn  disorder 
into  chaos  through  the  unprincipled  use  of 
armed  force  In  short,  we  are  not  going  to 
shciot  children  In  New  York  City 

According  to  the  Times  tlie  Cliicaso 
mayor  had  added  that  he  did  not  want 
children  shot,  but  suggested  that  his 
police  use  the  temporarily  disabling 
chemical  spray.  Mace,  on  yoiine;  looters." 
Mayor  Lind.say  al.so  di.sagreed  with  the 
recommendation  that  Mace  should  be 
used  on  looter.s 

Despite  the  di.s.^ent  of  its  mayor.  New 
York  City  has  come  up  with  a  positive 
approach  to  protect  the  property  of 
Its  mercliants  from  the  firebombers  and 
looters  Tlie  merchants  in  areas  of  jws- 
sible  danger  have  been  advi.sed  to  clear 
their  store  windows  of  merchandi.se  at 
night  to  reduce  the  attraction  for  loot- 
ers. Perliaps  this  new  "out-of-sleht,  oiit- 
of-mind'  policy  will  prove  to  be  a  model 
for  other  urban  areas  in  the  days  and 
months  to  come.  Or.  perhaps  more  New- 
York  merchants  will  .seek  ureener  busi- 
ness pasture.s — outside  of  New  York  City 

I  include  the  article.  'Displays  Called 
Lure  to  Looters,"  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Apnl  17.  1968.  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  iwint. 

DlSPt,\,s  C.\LL£D  LtRE  TO  LoOTERS— POLICE 
.^DVISE  MCBCHANTS  TO  CtEAR  WINDOWS  AT 
NiOHT 

(By  Martin  Gansberg) 

Mtrchants  In  ireas  of  the  cltv  tli.-it  suffered 
damage  through  the  looting  and  arson  that 
followed  the  slaying  of  the  Rev  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr  on  April  4  .ire  being  urged  by 
the  police  to  clear  out  their  window  displays 
when  they  close  for  the  day. 

"This  is  not  an  order.  '  a  high  offlclal  In 
the  Police  Department  said  yesterday.  'We 
cant  order  store  owners  to  do  such  a  thing. 
But  It  would  be  the  kind  of  thing  that  any 
sensible  police  officer  would  tell  .iny  sensible 
merchant  to  do." 

He  explained  that  the  request  to  mer- 
chants to  remove  window  displays  at  the  end 
of  the  day  would  be  made  by  precinct  officers 
who  believed  this  could  reduce  the  attrac- 
tion for  looters,  most  of  whom  have  been  16 
to  19  years  of  age. 

So  far.  It  was  reported,  requests  have  been 
made  to  owners  of  stores  selling  jewelry, 
liquor  or  apparel  Most  of  the  looting  re- 
ported during  the  six-day  period  followiiig 
the  :\ssasslnatlon  of  Dr.  King  was  In  these 
types  of  stores,  the  police  .■:ald.  They  noted 
that  they  had  made  480  arrests. 

SHOPOWNER    AGREES 

A  woman  who  operates  a  specialty  shop 
near  !58th  Street  and  Broidwav  in  Wash- 
ington Heights  said  she  had  .igreed  to  clear 
her  windows  after  a  policeman  Iiad  suggested 

'  But  ple.Tse  don't  use  my  name  in  the 
papers,"  she  asked, 

■  Six  store.s  in  this  neighborhood  ha\e  been 
looted  in  the  last  week.  "  she  said,  and  we'll 
do  anything  to  improve  protection  here.  I 
have  some  )ewelry  in  one  section  that  is  valu- 
able, and  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  It  stolen   ' 

William  R  -Sloane.  executive  director  oi  the 
Fifth  Avenue  .Association,  said  many  of  his 
members  were  not  able  to  clear  their  windows 
becHuse  it  takes  a  whole  day  to  dress  them 
up  " 
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He  said  however,  that  some  stores  featur- 
ln«  .ipparel  that  might  be  attractive  to  looters 
lia\e  been  removing  the  clothing  at  night.  He 
c.ted  Blye's.  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  46th  Street, 
11=   .n  example. 

Blye's.  which  suffered  heavy  damage  last 
summer  after  ytuing  vandals  broke  windows 
n  id  stole  display  merchandise,  has  been  re- 
in ivlnp  sweaters  every  night  because  it  has 
1    und  ihese  particularly  appealing  to  looters. 

Another  area  that  has  been  asked  to  clear 
its  windows  IS  the  jewelry  district  on  47th 
Street  between  Fifth  .Avenue  and  the  Avenue 
of  the  .■\merlcas. 

We  had  a  panic  meeting,"  said  Michael 
(■  Fma.  president  of  the  West  47th  Street 
Jewelers  and  Merchants  .Association,  "and 
we  decided  to  do  whatever  was  asked.  We've 
had  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Jewelry  in 
our  windows  and  the  police  told  us  frankly 
that  they  were  worried  about  it." 

.\n  offlclal  <if  a  major  department  store, 
who  asked  that  his  name  be  withheld,  said 
that  merchants  had  been  invited  to  the 
Police  Academy,  235  East  20th  Street,  after 
Macy's.  Klein's  and  Bloomlngdale's  were  hit 
by  Molotov  cocktails  on  March  30, 

'We  were  shown  what  these  bombs  look 
like  and  told  to  lake  several  precautions."  he 
said  "The  police  also  advised  us  to  cut  down 
on  our  window  displays  at  night   " 

A  Harlem  liqvior  merchant,  a  member  of 
the  Uptown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  he 
had  been  urged  to  remove  his  displays  at 
night 

"I  can't  do  it,'  he  said,  "there's  too  much 
work  Instead  I'm  inserting  plywood  boards 
between  the  protective  railing  and  the  win- 
dows   I   hope   this   will   discourage   looting," 


A  Second  Golden  Age  of  Greek  Comedy 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Califoinla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  military-  dictatorship  in  Greece 
has  been  in  ix)wer  for  1  year.  During  this 
time,  it  has  done  little  of  value  in  that 
land.  The  unhappy  fact  is  that  it  has 
embarrassed  Greece  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  cast  doubt  on  the  integrity  of 
democratic  nations  and  individuals  who 
liave  excused  the  coup  or  kept  silent 
about  It. 

The  Greek  .mnta  lias  provided  comic 
relief  at  times,  with  its  ban  on  miniskirts 
and  the  like.  Their  actions  have  provided 
fertile  .soil  for  the  Greek  love  of  anecdote 
and  ridicule.  But  underneath  it  all,  they 
realize  they  are  paying  the  price  now 
and  will  pay  in  the  future.  Economic 
crisis  looins.  Even  if  the  junta  falls, 
Greece  will  suffer  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  this  dictatorship  for  some 
time. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  dictator- 
ship which  .seldom  is  mentioned  is  the 
stifling  of  creativity.  The  most  creative 
people,  those  who  had  begun  to  move 
Greece  into  a  belief  that  a  "second  golden 
age  '  was  possible,  are  either  silenced  or 
in  exile.  The  regime  is  pulling  the  public 
tastes  down  into  a  pedestrian  mediocrity. 
The  arts  are  suffering.  In  the  discipline 
ol  the  film,  for  example,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished international  artists — ac- 
tres.ses  Melina  Mercouri,  Irene  Papas, 
and   Director   Michael   Cacoyannis — are 
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estranged  from  their  native  land.  In 
every  discipline,  a  .similar  situation  exists. 
I  insert  below  three  new  stories  which 
reflect  the  regime's  clownish  aspects  and 
their  insensitivity  to  the  arts: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr  14  1968] 
CiREEK     Postcards     Tu     Fi  ood     the     United 

States-  Jinta     Is     Seeking      To     Offset 

Exiles'    Boycott    Drive 

Athens.  April  13  —  The  year-old  revolu- 
tionary regime  is  planning  to  (Imxl  the 
United  States  with  a  million  publicity  jjost- 
cards  to  combat  what  it  t-alls  ".m  unholy 
Corrununist-led  defamation  campaign   " 

The  campaign  is  to  be  the  hrst  of  a  series 
designed  to  offset  a  major  effort  by  expatri- 
ates lor  an  economic  boycott  of  Cireece  until 
the  military  regime  restores  democratic  rule. 

Greek  businesses  have  been  asked  by  the 
Trade  Minister,  CJeorge  Papadimitrnkopoulos. 
to  subscribe  to  .a  5-230.000  lund  lor  the  drive, 
sponsored  by  the  Athens  ch;Lmbcr  of  Com- 
merce, 

He  wrote  in  a  circular  letter:  "The  unholy 
defamation  campsugn  launched  by  interna- 
tional Communist  against  CJreece  luus  already 
fallen  through  "i'et  the  prolessional  n.jlh- 
makers  and  slanderers  will  not  give  up, 

"And,  as  is  known,  slander  always  leaves 
traces,  at  least  for  the  naive  :ind  the  credu- 
lous. The  lawful  defense  agalns-  this  bruuil 
anti-Greek  campaign  is  the  duty  of  all 
CJreeks," 

The  plan  is  t-o  mail  the  cards  to  a  million 
American  companies  and  individuals,  draw- 
ing their  attention  to  the  fact  that  Greece, 
along  with  Finland.  Is  the  only  European 
country  exempt  Irom  the  United  States  and 
on  foreign  Investments 

The  colored  picture  postcards  will  also  send 
greetings  and  slogans,  plus  the  compliments 
of  subscribing  companies. 

Each  card  will  cost  the  subsorlber  7  drach- 
mas (about  23  cents) ,  including  pnnting  and 
postage,  and  there  will  also  be  the  cost  of 
buying  an  American  mailing  list 

SLOGAN     is     suggested 

The  companies  wete  told  they  could  sub- 
scribe to  a  minimum  of  1,000  cards  A  sug- 
gested Slogan  was:  "1968,  the  year  of  Greece, 
In  your  thoughts,  in  your  texts,  follow  the 
sun  in  the  land  of  pods  Invest  money  in  the 
country  of  the  greatest  opportunities" 

An  instruction  sheet  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  said  that  the  National  Bank  of 
Greece  would  be  able  to  sjxsnsor  the  sending 
of  100.000  such  cards  to  American  banking 
concerns  while  Hellenic  Shipyards,  owned  by 
Stavros  Nlarchos,  could  send  50,000  messafes 
to  American  maritime  concerns 

"'The  Anti-Greek  propaganda  abroad,  be- 
yond its  purely  political  aspects,  presents 
elements  which  may  seriously  affect  economic 
developments."  the  Chamber  said,  "It  would 
be  impermissible  negligence  if  the  Greek 
productive  class  left  unanswered  such  an 
appeal,  which  might  have  a  serious  impact  on 
the  country's  national  economy  " 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr,  14,  1968 1 
Premarital  Tests  Ordered  in  Greece 

Athens, — The  army-backed  Government, 
which  seized  jiower  a  year  ago,  is  Irving  to 
improve  the  health  of  future  Greek  genera- 
tions with  compulsory  methods, 

A  new  law  requires  all  couples  jjlanning 
to  wed  to  obtain  a  premarital  medical  cer- 
tificate. Social  Welfare  minister  Efstratios 
Poulantzas  said  the  premarital  medical  ex- 
amination was  aimed  at  protecting  the  health 
of  future  generations  i.s  well  as  of  the  present 
society. 

About  75.000  Greeks  take  marriage  vows 
each  year.  Men  and  women  suffering  irom 
various  ailments  or  hereditary  Illnesses  now 
are  unable  to  marry. 

Among  prohibitive  illnesses  mentioned  in 
the  law  are  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  In- 
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sanity,  heart  ailments,  alcoholism,  leprosy, 
epilepsy  and  liemophilia. 

Statistics  show  these  illnesses  are  the 
cause  of  about  a  third  of  Greece's  G8.000 
deaths  each  year,  with  lieart  ailments  and 
funcer  accountiiig  for  about  10,000  deaths 
apiece 

The  (■erlilH-ates  are  delivered  by  any  tjuali- 
hed  doctor  chosen  by  the  persons  planning 
to  marry. 

IFYi'in    the    N.>w    \i,ik    Times,    Apr    111)     19081 

Ghkick  Ohdkrs  C'rHn  o.n  the  .Sai.k  ov  .Mfiina 

Mf.r(  orni'b  Recokdincs 

iBy  .Mvln  Shuster) 

.Athens  April  19  llie  army-harked  re- 
gime lias  decided  that  tSreeks  should  stop 
listening  to  records  of  one  of  the  regime's 
ino,^t  \cx'al  critics  abroad.  Melina  Mercouri, 
the  iwtress  anti  sir.ger 

It  also  announcetl  an  amnj'stv  to  another 
group  of  prisoners,  but  there  was  no  word 
on  hx.W  many  were  involved. 

Gen  Odesseus  .'Vnghelis.  chief  of  the  de- 
loix.se  staff.  Lssued  .a  directive  to  prevent  the 
jdle.  purchase  or  lending  of  any  records  or 
tapes  containing  the  voice  <jf  Mi.ss  Mercouri. 
She  is  now  in  L<jiidon  preparing  to  mark  the 
junt-'i's  Iirsl  annivers,ary  by  leading  a  protest 
demonstration   Sunday   lii   Trafalgar  .Square 

Previously  the  regime  had  banned  the 
music  trf  Mikis  Theodorakis.  an  acknowl- 
edged Communist,  after  having  jiut  him  in 
Ijn.son  last  August  on  cliarge  ol  subversion. 
He  wfts  released  in  January,  .and  the  jiro- 
hibition  on  his  music,  including  the  score 
of  Zorba  the  CJreek."  was  reported  to  have 
been  lille<l  .Some  here  say  that  they  liave 
heard  them  played  recently. 

The  order  regarding  Mi.ss  Mercouri  was 
sent  to  the  Athens  newspapers,  which  are 
under  Government  censorship,  but  it  was 
understrxid  that  they  were  later  told  not  to 
publish  It. 

DornLE  celebration 

The  amnesty  was  expected  to  be  part  of 
a  series  of  announcements  irom  the  Govern- 
ment this  weekend  t-o  celebrate  not  only  Its 
rise  lo  jjower  but  the  Orthodox  Easter  as 
well. 

According  to  a  brief  announcement,  the 
amnesty  ajiplies  t-o  those  peoples  charged 
with  ofieiises  pvmlshable  with  t-erms  up  to 
a  year  in  prison  as  well  as  those  already 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  l-erms  of  up  to 
six  months,  Thofte  Involved  in  irregularities 
m  foreignV  exchange  are  exempt  from  the 
amnesty. 

In  another  action,  a  second  former  Premier, 
Panayotis  Canellopoulos,  urged  the  United 
states  to  rease  any  support  of  the  army- 
backed  regime.  The  appeal  from  Mr,  Canel- 
lopoulos, the  C4-year-oId  rightest  leader  >j{ 
the  National  Radical  Onion,  vi-ho  is  under 
house  arrest,  came  during  a  talk  with  a 
group  of  British  members  ol  Parliament  here 
on  a  visit,  which  had  been  authorized  by 
the  junta, 

DETAI.VED    ON     .MONDAY 

Mr,  Canellopoulos  was  placed  under  liouse 
arrest  last  .Monday  as  was  George  Pnpan- 
dreou.  the  80-year-old  former  Premier  and 
leader  of  the  Center  Union. 

The  British  visitors  said  that  the  f-.rmcr 
Premier  had  told  them  that  'Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  cease  to  be  symbols  of 
liberty  if  they  supported  the  colonels'  of  the 
army-backed  recime. 

Accordmc  to  the  Britons.  Mr.  Canell.ijjoulos 
said  he  did  not  intend  to  issue  a  detailed 
statement  to  follow  the  bitter  denunciation 
of  the  regime  made  by  Mr.  Papandreou  m  .i 
.'tatement  that  reached  forelizn  correspond- 
ents earlier   this  week. 

Like  Mr  Papandreou.  he  was  said  -.o  have 
(xpressed  tht  view  that  the  junta  colonels 
had  misled  the  Greek  people  when  they  con- 
tended that  they  had  had  to  assume  power  to 
avoid  a  Communist  take-over  m  Greece. 
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HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  OBsciN 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK.SENTA'n\'ES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  WYATT  Mr  Sp*>aker  crime  in  our 
Nation,  and  especially  in  our  cities,  ts 
risinj?  with  a  terrible  rate  of  increa-se  It 
Is.  without  doubt  our  must  crucial  do- 
mestic problem,  our  Nations  .shame  and 
a  di.s^race  to  this  4rf>at  country 

I  have  devoted  most  of  my  April  ne-A  s- 
letter  to  a  dLsru-^islori  of  Ihi.s  problem  and 
the  respot\.-ilbllities  of  ever>-  individual  in 
brlriKlnij  about  a  solution  to  the  crime 
crtsi.s  I  herewith  present  the  newsletter 
for  my  conKre.ssional  collea^ue.s 
C'tNOREssMAN      WivDn;       WT*rT      Reports, 

.^F•R^.     l:t68 

RiiTTS  s<  \R  ^f^r:-l^•  s  i  ittes 
The  deaUi  of  Dr  MaxUn  LuUier  King  aet 
otT  sgores  of  violent  ctlit urbane**  m  the 
ci'.ies  (jf  'M'.i  natioa  Ciirly  this  moi»r,h  Pew 
ax»aj  <t  the  country  were  Immune,  .xa  the 
l'X)ti:.i<  ana  burmnj?  spread  from  the  deep 
Sou' a  u.)  Portland.  Oregon 

Violence  And  iawleaanees  are  tragic  direc- 
tions t :•!  the  civil  right*  movement  vt  t-alce. 
They  are  doubly  tragic,  e'.nce  the  mAjoruy 
or  the  damage  la  wrej.iced  upcm  the  Negro 
himself  at  the  «ame  time  the  riot  allen- 
a'es  much  of  the  white  commumty  from  h;a 
c.iuse 

Lo>'";ng,  arson  murder  can  never  be  con- 
doned. This  naUon  was  eatabllahed  on  the 
baala  of  law  and  order  When  that  law  ts 
broken  and  that  order  destroyed  the  ba^is 
for  individual  freedom  ts  undermined — the 
very  freedom  th.it  is  being  3ou«h»  •..trough 
th»  I  ivil  rights  movement. 

•At.KTT    VISITS    W.VSHINGTON    RIOT    .iKEAS 

In  order  to  get  a  (Irtt-hand  Mipraisal  i>f 
the  situation  I  spent  a  full  dsi  with  two 
W;i«hington,  V  C  police  detectl  es  tounng 
the  riot-torn  areas  of  that  cltv  rhe  devas- 
t.i-luh  and  deBtrictlon  reminded  me  of  iome 
of  the  bombed  cities  ditrlng  the  Second 
World  War  This  comparison  was  .<.\  the  more 
obvious  becatjse  of  the  presence  of  U  3 
Army  and  Marine  tnx:>ps  In  the  troubled 
areas. 

TROOPS     RElj!   IKJ.0      ro     REdTORE     OROCB 

The  armed  forcea  were  brought  Into  Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  to  guard  the  Capitol  and  Its 
grounds  d'orlng  the  violence  It  Is  a  iad 
situation  when  the  armed  might  of  jut  mili- 
tary Ls  needed  to  Heep  the  p>e.ice  :n  ih's 
country 

RlOrtNC     CRIME    or    ^LL    KINDS    THE    M\JOa 
DOMESTIC    PROBLEM 

The  rate  of  crime  in  our  nation  m  the 
p^kst  ten  years  has  soared  Exclusive  of  the 
noting  and  looting,  crime  Ln  our  streets 
presetita  the  major  domestic  problem  of  our 
day.  The  looting,  arson,  and  murder  of  the 
recent  race  riots  show*  this  crime  pnjblem 
e'.en  more  unmedi.ileiy  in  need  •;  urgent 
solu'ion. 

Burglanes.  larcenies  and  auto  theft*  alone 
a«.'counted  for  o'. t-r  $«>oo  million  in  unrecov- 
ered  loss**  In  1^66  In  many  of  our  cities  It 
^  unsafe  for  people  to  walk  the  streets  after 
d.irk  Policemen  must  walk  In  two  and 
threes  or  with  police  dogs,  simply  for  their 
<.>wn  protection  Organized  crime  is  flour- 
ishing In  light  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
opinions  which  allow  for  legal  loopholes 
whereby    mobsters    m^iy    avoid    punishment 

OREGON    HAS    HIGH   CRIME    RATI 

Ekeii  Oregon  la  not  tmmuue  to  ttie  vva^e  of 
crime  and  la^h.essnese  that  Is  sweeping  our 
land  Acoordlng  to  a  1967  study  sad  to  say, 
our  stale  raaJts  among  the  top  16  nationally 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  th«  number  of  crimes  committed  annually 
p«r  capita. 

TTiniigh  we  ha 7*  bern  lucky  to  have  m- 
c«p#<d  murJi  of  the  mrial  violence  of  recent 
weeks  and  months  the  pot«ntl>J  for  dis- 
turbance is  there  Unrest  la«t  summer  and 
again  early  this  month  indicate  that  there 
may  be  problems  even  in  Portland 

CRIUE     PREVENTION      «N      INUIVIDfAL 
RESPON-SIBIUTT 

The  growing  incidence  of  cxlme,  including 
rioting,  burning  and  looting,  can  be  inwed 
to  Uie  same  root-  the  increasing  tendency 
in  recent  years  for  Individuals  to  abn^ate 
their  basic  duty  as  citizens  of  this  couiiiry 
the  duty  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  respect 
It  as  the  basis  for  our  freedoms 

REBIRTH       jF     RESPEfT     FOR     LAW     .AND     RESP<  ..NSI- 
BlLrrY    NEEDED 

Eery  individual  In  this  nation  must  ex- 
perience a  rebirth  of  respect  for  our  laws 
and  law  enforcement  officials  We  each  must 
assume  part  of  the  responslblllly  for  keeping 
and  preserving  the  peace,  and  for  combat- 
ting crime 

We  cannot  expect  our  police  forces  to  con- 
trol crime  when  we  deny  them  our  support 
and  cofjperaflon  We  cannot  eliminate  loot- 
ing and  rioting  if  we  Join  the  rioters  cir  si- 
lently look  on  with  passive  :u>sent 

Congress  is  presently  working  on  a  meas- 
ure which  will  aid  in  police  training  and 
in  local  law  enforcement  I  have  given  my 
wholehearted  3upp<jrt  to  this  measure  as  It 
passed  the  House  But  this  alone  Is  not 
enough  Our  police  need  help,  our  help  If 
every  one  of  us  makes  it  his  personal  duty 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  respect  our  laws  and 
to  cooperate  In  their  enforcement,  .jnly  then 
can  we  begin  to  stem  the  Ude  of  crime. 

MEETING     HONORS    PAST     HOL'SS     MINOWTY 
LCAOEX 

A  luncheon  meeting  honoring  retiring 
Congressman  and  past  Minority  Leader 
Charles  Halie^k  of  Indiana  was  held  last 
month  by  BeU  Theta  PI  fraternity  I  at- 
tended this  meeting  along  with  several  other 
Members  nf  Congress,  including  Congress- 
men Halleck.  Al  Ullman.  Oregtm.  Charles 
Teague.  California.  John  Rhodes.  Arizona; 
Wavne  Asplnall.  Colorado,  and  Senator  Mark 
Hatheld.  Oregon. 

BflX     ro     FBES     DRUG     OMSO     INTBODUCEO 

On  the  ninth  of  April  I  Intr-iduced  a  bill 
In  the  House  which  would  take  Jurisdiction 
over  all  new  drug  applications  from  the  F>X)d 
and  Drug  Administration  and  place  It  in  the 
handB  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sinences 
I  believe  this  measure  would  break  the  log- 
Jam  of  pressures  which  have  tied  the  re- 
Iea.te  of  DMSO  for  full  clinical  testing  In 
PDA  red  tape  The  bill  will  now  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

Cosponsoring  this  bill  with  me  in  the 
House  are  Congressmen  John  Dellenback 
I  Ore  I .  Al  Uilnian  lOrei.  Donald  Lukens 
1  Ohio  I.  Henry  Schadeberg  i  Wis  i  and  Con- 
gresswoinen  Edith  Green  ^  Ore  i  and  Cath- 
erine May  I  Wash  i  A  compuJilon  bill  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Wiyne   M.>rse  and   M.u-k   Hatfleld  of  Oregon. 
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Senator  H.  F.   Byrd,  Jr.,   Praised 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

>      .liiOtNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStN TA  1  l\  ES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  TUCK  Mr  Speaker.  Virginias 
senior  Senator  the  Honorable  H  F  Byrd. 
Jr  .  quite  worthily  continues  to  [,'row  in 
stature  throu^'hout  the  Nation  During 
the  years  that  he  has  t^'-cn  in  Congress. 


he  has  manifested  the  same  Intense  in- 
terest In  fiscal  responsibility  and  other 
matters  which  marked  the  service  of  his 
dlstlni?ulshed  late  father,  one  of  the 
dominant  figures  of  the  U  S.  Senate  for 
more  than  three  decades. 

I  am  i;Iad  to  note  the  new.spapers  and 
others  recogni/e  Uie  astute  qualities  of 
our  distmRuislied  senior  Senator  and 
that  the  newspapers  are  calling  the  at- 
tention of  their  readers  to  the  same, 
especially  his  leeislatiye  wisdom  and  po- 
litical .sagacity.  Durini:  the  last  month  or 
so.  .several  have  made  reference  to  Uie 
ouU->tandin(,'  work  of  the  SenaU:)r.  one  of 
them  descnbmK  him  a.s  one  of  the  fore- 
most thinkers  in  Congress  "  Their  cnm- 
menl.s  ha\e  bei-n  .so  complimentan,-  and. 
in  my  opinion,  .so  well  merited  that  I 
should  like  to  liave  the  same  included  as 
a  part  of  the  Record  niey  are  as  follows: 
IFr'm  the  Chicago.  111..  Tribune.  Apr.  2, 
1968) 

With  the  President's  announced  abdica- 
tion, the  burden  of  tlxtng  the  nation's  courfe 
will  Inevitably  devolve  upon  Congress.  We 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  there  are 
some  able  men  of  gcxid  sense  in  that  body, 
among  whom  we  would  mention  such  sena- 
tors .IS  Mr  Dlrksfii  Mr  Byrd  ol  Virginia.  Mr. 
.Mundt  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Lausche 
of  Ohio.  We  hope  they  will  acquit  them- 
selves well  in  tlie  test  to  come. 

I  From  the  Fremont,  Ohio.  News-Messenger. 
Mar     6,  19681 

Sen  Harry  F  Byrd.  Jr  D  -V'.i  .  a  newspaper 
publisher,  says  military  restrictions  are 
Justified  on  news  of  damape  Inflicted  by  the 
enemy  on  tlxed  tarcrets  in  Vietnam. 

Bvrd  said  In  a  -Senate  speech  that  news 
media  should  show  ttreater  restrair.t  .iiid  said 
some  newsmen  have  "gone  ftir  beyond  the 
call  of  duty"  In  reporting  trcKip  morale, 
strengtlis  and  weaknesses  of  American  posi- 
tions and  probability  of  enemy  success  in 
overrtinnlng  outpoets. 

And  .Sen.  Bvrd  will  find  no  one  liere  to  con- 
tradict his  beliefs 

I  Prom  the  Miami.  Fla..  Herald.  Mar.  5.  19681 

Father  and  son  for  35  ye;u-s  the  senatorial 
Byrds  >f  Virginia  have  stood  watch  over  the 
public  till  TTius  we  have  Sen.  Harry  F  Byrd. 
Jr  warning  that  'tic  1!»69  llscal  year  budget 
not  only  calls  for  «16  billion  more  tn  new 
apprfjprlatlons  than  Congress  approved  for 
last  year,  but  far  exceeds  the  revenue  ol  the 
proposed  Johnson  tax  .Mircharge. 

At  lU  percent,  tlie  tax  nobody  wants  would 
bring  In  $12.9  billion  The  deficit  g.ip  thus 
Is  sizable. 

.Ten  billion  dollars  of  the  $16  billion  in- 
crease, notes  .Sen.  Byrd.  Is  for  expanded 
non-defense  .^pending  Among  other  thiiiKs 
It  would  provide  funds  to  hire  45.(500  addi- 
tional civilian  employees 

If  the  Byrd  guard  deUiU  has  not  been 
particularly  effective  at  least  It  has  been  in- 
formative One  day  an  .iroused  electorate 
will  liave  liad  enough  of  the  fiscal  nonsense 
which  It  h.ia  been  led  for  .i  generation  and 
more. 

I  From  the  Pontlac,  Mich  ,  Press, 
Mar.  18.  1968| 
On  page  one  today,  The  Press  prints  a 
statement  by  Sen.  Harry  F  Byrd.  Jr.,  D.-'Va. 
Sen  Byrd  u  a  long-time  friend  and  I  evalu- 
ate the  man  first  hand  I  commend  liis  re- 
marks to  you  most  highly 

He  IS  one  of  the  most  forthright  thinkers 
in  Congress  Sen  B>rd  Is  a  Democrat  but  he  s 
an  .'American  first  and  place*  his  duty  to  liis 
country  lar  ahead  ^f  everything  else.  No  one 
iinywhere  has  any  strings  on  him  He  has  na 
eittaiigUng  alliances." 
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I  From  tlie  Elyrla.  Ohio.  Chronicle-Telegram, 
Mar  16.  1968| 
No  me  has  yet  Invented  a  way  to  finance 
government  without  cost  to  tlie  taxpayer. 
Tliere  are  only  ways  of  putting  off  the  day 
of  reckoning," 

That  lact  of  economic  life  Is  pointed  out 
again  by  -Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.  (D-Va  |  In 
an  tirtlcle  m  spotlight,  a  publication  of  the 
Committee  li>r  Constitutional  Government, 
inc 

Tlie  article  was  written  before  the  gold 
crisis  developments  of  the  last  few  days,  but 
it  Is  especially  timely  m  view  of  that  crisis. 

"No  government.  ■  Sen  Byrd  wrote,  "can 
play  a  constructive  role  in  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  except  on  the  basis  of  economic 
strength.  It  is  not  that  dollars  are  more 
important  than  people  and  their  needs.  It  is 
simply  that  witliout  a  sound  dollar,  all  pro- 
grams and  projects  llnanced  by  the  govern- 
ment will  be  underiniiied   " 

.Sen  Byrd's  warning  deserves  thoughtful 
consideration  by  all  Americans.  The  day  of 
reckoniiiK  may  be  nearer  than  most  Ameri- 
cans hiive   believed. 

I  From  the  .Staunton.  Va..  Leader,  Apr.  4. 
19681 
The  .Senate  would  have  won  considerable 
applause  had  it  also  WTltten  Into  Its  excise 
lax  bill  the  proposal  ol  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd. 
Jr  .  D-Va..  to  ban  loans  to  countries  trading 
with  the  Communist  enemy  in  Vietnam. 


Andreas  Papandreou  Meets  the  Press 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

Of    MINNESOTA 
IN   nii:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10  the  truest  on  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.s  Meet  the  Press"  was  Andreas 
Papandreou,  chairman  of  the  Panhel- 
lenic  Liberation  Movement  and  former 
Greek  Cabinet  member,  Mr.  Papandreou, 
who  was  freed  in  December  after  8 
months'  imprisonment,  spoke  forcefully 
for  restoration  of  liberties  in  Greece  and 
against  the  oppressive  military  rulers 
who  have  governed  for  more  than  a  year. 
It  is  paiticularly  fitting  that  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou s  comments  be  reprinted  at  this 
time,  because  yesterday.  April  21,  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  coup  that  plimged 
Greece  into  darkness. 

The  "Meet  the  Press"  interviewers 
were  Robert  Novak,  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  Philip  L.  Geyelin.  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  James  Robinson  and 
Lawrence  E.  Spivak.  of  NBC.  Edwin  New- 
man of  NBC  was  the  moderator.  The  full 
text  of  the  interview  follows: 

Mr.  Newman  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  is  Andreas  Papandreou.  the  exiled 
Cireek  political  leader  who  is  coordinating 
the  Greek  resistance  movement.  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou was  .1  member  of  the  Greek  Cabinet 
and  P.trluunent.  ;aid  he  served  as  chief  aide 
to  lus  father.  George  Papandreou  when  he 
was  Prune  Minister. 

A  former  naturalized  .American.  Mr.  Pa- 
pandreou was  an  economics  professor  at  the 
University  of  CiUfornia  before  he  returned  to 
f.reece  in  1963  to  enter  politics. 

He  was  charged  with  high  treason  under 
Uie  povernnieni  of  King  Constantlne  and 
later  ^trrested  by  the  tmlitary  Junta.  He  was 
recently  released  from  prison  and  has  just 
arrived  in  this  countrv  on  a  visit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  will  have  the  first  questkms  now  from 
Lawrence  E.  Spivak.  jjermanent  member  ol 
the  "Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr  Papandre<:iu.  in  your  speech 
before  the  ADA  last  night,  you  said.  "I  must 
add  that  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Athens  gave 
strong  moral  support  to  tiie  Kint;  and  the 
Greek  establishment  in  their  \lolatii>n  ol  the 
democratic  processes  m  CTrrccp.  tlitis  j),i\nitr 
the  wav  lor  the  mllitarv  coup  of  .\!iril  21 
1967." 

Are  you  charging  the  United  .states  with 
resix)nsibility  for  tlie  cotif)'' 

Mr.  Papandreou  Tlie  United  States  Em- 
ba.ssy  I  charge  with  historic  resp-nnsibility. 
not  necessarily  involvement  in  the  couj)  it- 
.self.  Actually  coups  don't  invtir  accidentally. 
An  atmosphere  has  to  precede  a  coup,  and 
the  U.S.  Embassy.  I  tliink,  i)articipated  n 
creating  the  atmosplicre  th.it  led  -o  the  coup, 
Mr.  Spivak. 

Mr.  SPIVAK.  You  went  further.  Tlie  Wa-sh- 
iiigton  Post  (juotes  you  .is  .=  ayini:r  that  tie 
"present  Prime  Minister  of  Greece.  Mr  Pnp- 
adopoulos.  is  r>robably  the  first  CIA  apent 
who  has  managed  to  become  a  Prime  .Min- 
ister." 

Are  you  saying  that  th.-  United  Si,,t>-s 
helped  i)ut  him  in  jxiwer'? 

Mr,  Papandreou  That  is  a  f.act.  wli.it  I  .-^ild 
in  Oslo.  Namely.  Mr,  P.-ifjaciopouios  was  the 
key  coordinator  r>f  the  Nat.s.iin.i.s  K'VP.  the 
K'VT'  leader  in  Greece  K'i'P  is  the  CIA  oi 
Greece,  the  Greek  CIA.  Papadopoulos  was 
the  contact  man  with  the  American  CTA, 

And  I  add  that  the  Americui  CIA  linances 
the  Greek  CIA  directly,  not  via  the  Greek 
Government,  .is  Mr.  St'ilzberper  liimseU.  i.a.s 
disclosed  in  an  editorial  m  The  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  Spivak,  Arc  you  savin::  that  the  Uiiitcd 
States  could  have  prevented  the  coup? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  The  United  States  might 
not  have  been  in  a  fxwition  to  iirevent  the 
coup,  but  the  United  States  could  .surely 
have  overthrown  the  Junta,  li.ad  it  \nshed. 
Mr.  Spivak.  E>o  you  .say  now  that  the 
United  States  ough-t  to  lieip  overthrow  the 
dictatorship? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  No  less  than  tliat.  Mr. 
Spivak.  I  would,  however,  qualify  by  .saving 
surely  it  should  not  assist  the  jurita.  and 
the  recent  exhibitions  of  friendship.  :.nd 
the  U.S.S.  Roosevelt,  the  recent  statements 
of  Admiral  Horatio  RJvero  in  favor  ci  the 
Junta  in  Greece  surely  shocked  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  Greece  that  are  struggling 
for  a  free  country,  for  a  country  that  can 
take  its  place  among  the  western  nations. 

Mr.  Spfvak.  Mr.  Papandreou,  when  you  look 
back  to  the  period  when  you  and  your  father 
ran  the  government,  do  you  find  you  too  may 
have  been  to  blame  lor  the  coup  to  some 
degree? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Mr.  Spivak,  no  one  is  ever 
free,  totally,  of  some  historic  responsibility. 
No  one.  And  it  is  not  for  me  to  Judge  whether 
I  am  or  not.  It  is  for  others  to  judge, 

Mr.  Geyelin.  Mr,  Papandreou.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  thought  we  .should  have 
moved  in  and  thrown  the  junta  out  m  the 
first  Instance.  How  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  This  Is  more  complicated 
than  that.  Mr.  Geyelin,  If  the  United  States 
did  not  lend  its  moral  and  material  support 
to  the  government  ol  the  Junta,  the  junta 
would  collapse  of  Its  own  weight,  lor  it  has 
no  strength  among  the  Greek  people,  and  it 
has  no  strength  in  lact  among  the  Greek 
armed  services. 

Mr.  Geyelin.  Was  there  no  danger  ol  a  nvil 
war  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Of  course  not.  The  Junta 
has  charged  that  the  Communists  had  arms 
with  which  they  would  threaten  to  overtake 
the  country.  In  the  ten  months  of  their  gov- 
ernment they  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
one  single  cache  of  arms.  And,  after  all,  the 
Democratic  Center  forces  were  overwhelm- 
ingly In  the  majority  in  Greece. 
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Mr  Geyfi-In  Is  it  your  \low  now  that  the 
Comnmnlsts  are  possibly  getting  stronger, 
althoutth  you  apparently  believe  there  was 
no  threat  at  the  time  ot  the  coiij)?  Do  you 
tlilnk  the  junta  is  crralinc  a  threat'' 

Mr.  l'Ar-.\NDRnif  I  sho.ilfl  think  tliat  as 
time  I'oes  on  it  is  quile  likely  that  the  more 
cxtrcniist  lorces  In  the  country  will  become 
ilominant, 

Mr  Gnvri.iN  .Ml  you  would  have  us  do  now. 
as  I  iinrierstand  it.  is  what?  "Withdraw  rec<K'- 
nitio'ii  trf.in  this  go\ernment  or  withdraw  ;'ll 
.ud'  What  would  \(jti  have  u:,  do.  .'■pecificaUv  '.' 
.Mr  P.M'ANriREou.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
Recoiinltinn  Is  a  formal  thing  Stpmetimes  one 
rccogni/cs  even  govf rnmr-nt.s  it  doesn't  like. 
Fir.st  of  all:  to  sUip  the  display  of  enthu- 
;la.sm.  love  and  alfection  for  the  u'overnment: 
.second:  to  stop  .shipping  tirms  to  the  junta 
witli  wliich  they  subjugate  the  Greek  |ii'o|)le. 
-Alter  ;ul.  what  are  the  tireek  people  to  .say 
when  the  alliance  v.'hlch  they  Joined  to  pro- 
tect tiielr  Ireedoms  arms  tills  mafia,  these 
lew  oincers.  to  keep  the  country  m  ixnidat'e. 
.Mr.  Novak.  Following  up  Mr  Geyelm's 
(jueslion  about  extremist  elements  in  the 
resistance.  Mr  Papandreou.  the  government- 
controlled  Greek  newspapers  :irp  now  con- 
teiKiing  that  \'our  call  lor  a  united  libera- 
tion front  is  in  effect  an  invitation  lor  tlie 
Communists  to  cooperate  with  you.  is  ili:it 
correct'' 

.Mr,  Papandreou,  Mr.  Novak,  the  Panhcl- 
lenlc  Liberation  Movement,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  lead  today,  calls  upon  all  Greeks. 
not  upon  parties,  not  upon  party  iilatforms. 
to  Join  in  the  effort  to  overthrow  the  Junta 
:ind  establish  on  a  iiermanent  and  .solid  tiasls 
a  democTatic  jirocess.  democratic  institutions 
Those  Greeks  who  wish  Ui  offer  time,  effort 
and  tlielr  life  in  the  effort  to  establish  demo- 
cracy in  Greece— which,  after  all.  is  the  key 
Iirlnclple  of  the  Western  World  — those  Greeks 
:ire  all  welcome  None  excluded 

-Mr,  Novak  Even  If  they  are  C<jmmunlsts? 
Mr.  Papandreou,  I  will  not  look  at  the  files 
of  an  individual  Any  individual  who  wishes 
to  olfer  his  services  for  democr.'-icy  may  offer 
liis  services.  We  do  not  form  a  front  .imong 
parties.  We  merely  call  upon  the  Greeks  to 
join  the  effort  to  one  .single  objective:  over- 
•hrow  tlie  junta  and  cstabli:sh  a  democratic 
I'overnment  where  the  Greek  people  freely, 
with  judicial  protection,  may  express  their 
',  lews  and  run  their  (;wn  country. 

-Mr.  Novak.  As  far  :i.s  not  formine  a  front 
among  jiartles  is  concerned,  as  I  understand 
It,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  Communist  P,-ir- 
ly,  the  KKE,  .-peaking  from  Rumania,  had 
endorsed  your  purposes. 

Do  you  rebuff  that  endorsement  or  do  vou 
refuse  to  in  any  way  collaborate  with  him? 
Mr.  Papanl.reou.  My  jKisition.  Mr.  Novak 
I  have  made  very  clear.  The  Panhellenic  Lib- 
eration Movement  is  u  coordination  of  re- 
sLsttmce  movements  It  is  not  a  colhiborati'jii 
amijiig  ])rirties, 

Mr,  Novak.  Going  back.  Mr,  Papandreou. 
in  Apnl,  at  the  ti.me  <if  the  coup,  .some  of 
the  colonels  claimed  that  if  you  had — if  the 
flections  had  taken  jilace  and  the  Center 
Union  Party  had  won.  you  would  have  in- 
vited Communists  into  the  government  In  a 
(Otihtion  popular  front  Was  that  charge 
correct  or  iiot? 

Mr.  PapajsDreou.  Mr.  Novak,  why  shijuld  it 
be  valid— alter  all.  our  jiartv  had  b3  per  (  cut 
of  the  vote  in  "64.  On  the  basis  of  objective 
estimates,  we  would  liave  liad  more  than  33 
jjer  cent  of  the  total  national  vote  in  '67. 
Why  would  any  jjarty  invite  any  other  party 
to  coU.tborate  when  it  can  run  the  country 
'.n  the  b.a,sis  of  its  own  strength?  Sj  the  ques- 
tion Itself  is  not  a  sensible  rjuestion — not 
your  question,  but  the  question  that  has  Ijeen 
put  .lid  which  you  transmit. 

Mr.  RoBiNso.N,  Mr.  Papandreou.  you  have 
made  some  very  .serious  tharces  saying  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  of  this  coun- 
try Is  directly  .suppoiting  the  junta  leaders. 
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and  you  havp  said  you  would  bring  .lut  procif 
I'f   thpne  changes    When  could   we  see   these 

Mr     PAP^NDREor     When    did    I    make    the 

r:<  irge   thi»t   It   IS  supportlrig'>   And   in   what 
f.i-ililon  did   I   make   the  char«;e' 

Mr  RoBiNsns  Yi,u  said  the  Prime  Mlnla- 
'rr  Papado;>r.'il(«  waa  m  the  pay  uf  the  CIA 
Y'U  said  th;it  'he  Minister  jf  Ci)ordlnatlon — 
Mr  I'APANDREoi'  S'>t  in  the  pay  What  I 
-.iiil  was  that  Mr  Papadopoulijs  was  the  con- 
t  i -c  man  between  the  Clreek  CIA  and  the 
Ani<?rlCiin  CIA  .>nd  that  the  American  CIA 
tlnancpd  directly  the  ictivlties  of  the  Greek 
CIA.  not  via  the  i^t'vernment  a  question 
wlUch  as  Minister  to  the  Prime  Minister  I 
raised-  one  <i(  the  reasons  m  tact  that  I  have 
been  charged,  early  as  being  antl-Amerlcan. 
-k  charge  that  is  t.ilse,  Ibutl  I  .»m  against 
interference  of  the  irresponsible  agencies  in 
the  Internal  .iffalrs  of  other  countries 

Mr  Robinson  Mr  Papandreou.  as  lar  lus  I 
call  see  from  your  country,  you  have  had  no 
s\ipp<>rt  there  The  Center  Union  Party  ha« 
denounced  you  K  irimanlls  probably  one  of 
the  most  I'.imou.s  ilreek  •■.xUes.  has  not  come 
to  your  support  The  Roval  P.imJly  lias  not 
come  lo  yo>tr  supp^Tt  Where  Is  your  backing? 
Mr  Papandreou  Mr  Robinson  the  Center 
P.LTty  has  iieviT  denounced  me  One  man 
diired  say  something  under  the  pressure  £rom 
the  juni.41.  and  he  has  been  scratched  Irom 
b<x)lt8  of  the  parly  officially  in  Cireece  Mr. 
.Sp.inortgg;is  who  made  this  statement  Is  no 
longer  i  member  of  the  Cetiger  Union  As  for 
Mr  Karamanlis  I  tlon  t  need  Mr  Karamanlls' 
support  He  is  the  head  of  a  different  p;irty 
As  lor  the  King,  he  has  no  business  support- 
ing .tnybody    me  uuluaed. 

Mr  RiiBiNsoN  Mr  Papandreou,  when  you 
went  to  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Athens 

a  r.'W  weeks  ago  to  get  a  visa 

Mr  P.\PANDiu:oi-  No  not  to  get  a  visa;  I 
got  :ny  visa  .n  Paris. 

Mr  Robinson  The  United  Sutes  Embassy 
anyway  reported  back  to  llus  government 
here  that  you  gave  them  assurances  that  you 
would  not  indulge  in  [)oLltical  activities  while 
in  :!Us  country  Is  this  true  ' 

Mr  PAPvNDRtou  tjulte  to  the  contriiry, 
there  w.is  no  discuaalcm  about  what  I  would 
be  doing.  When  asked  by  Mr.  Pattakos.  the 
Deputy  Premier  of  the  Junta  what  I  would 
do  abroad.  I  said  I  would  be  true  to  myself: 
you  know  my  iiistory  and  you  can  guess  the 
rest  And  my  discussion  with  Mr  TiUbot  had 
iiutluug  to  do  with  my  own  personal  plans. 

Mr.  6pr\'\K.  Mr  Papandreou.  .ks  you  know 
you  have  been  called  far  left  by  some  ;ind 
Commuiust  by  others  How  do  you  descnbe 
your  polities'' 

Mr  Papanoreoi-  Mv  politics  can  be  de- 
scribed la  '.  ery  lew  words.  Politically  I  am  a 
iaiiatic  democrat.  I  believe  m  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  press,  of 
syndicalist   and  political  organization. 

I  believe,  second,  in  a  judicial  system  which 
IS  independent  of  the  executive  and  cau  pro- 
tect the  citizen  from  police  and  arbitrary 
executive  Intervention. 

Socially  and  economically.  I  .im  what  you 
may  call  a  New  Dealer.  Insofar  as  foreign 
policy  Is  concerned.  I  believe  that  Greece  as 
a  member  of  the  western  alliance  ought  to 
have  ,1  voice  in  matters  that  affect  its  own 
future  It  should  not  be  a  satellite,  but  an 
ally  And  I  do  want  to  register  my  great 
chagrin.  Mr  3plvak,  that  today  this  alliance 
that  Greece  Joined  to  protect  Us  freedom  Is 
supplying  the  Junta  with  arms.  This  Is  un- 
acceptable. Mr  Splvak  ■> 

Mr.  3PIVAK  Would  you  under  any  circum- 
stances support  a  Communist  regime  In 
Greece  or  would  you  fight  It  as  you  are  now 
fighting  the  Junta"* 

Mr  Papain DREuu  I  am  against  totalitari- 
anism of  all  forms.  Mr  Spivak.  and  this  Is 
something  that  Is  In  the  record  I  shall  fight 
for  freedom  no  matter  who  threatens  It. 

Mr  Geyeli.n  Mr  Papandreou.  when  you 
attack  the  United  States  government  for  Its 
policy  in  Greece,  are  j-ou  talking  about  Pres- 
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Ident  Johnson's  policy  or  the  .Secretary  of 
State's,  or  are  you  suggeBtlng  that  there  are 
agencies  smh  as  CIA  that  are  out  of  control 
and  beyond  the  effective  discipline  of  the 
government' 

Mr  PAPANDREor  I  have  myself  l>een  very 
pu/zled  tri  understand  the  way  the  political 
prrx-esB  leads  to  a  policy,  a  foreign  policy  I 
am  aware  trom  my  experience  In  CJreece  that 
the  \arlous  agencies  of  the  U  S  government 
ha-.p  'ftf-n  lilt  boon  In  accord  and  that  often 
the  more  irresponsible  elements  make  out — 
'he  resp<-inilb!e  elements  being  forcfd  to  fol- 
low .1  fait  iiccompU. 

Mr  GEYfxiN  Would  you  have  us  now  cut 
off  economic  a-seistance  of  all  kinds  to  the 
junta  at  the  expense  of  the  people  In  order 
i  )  'Aeaken  them? 

Mr  Papandrelh'  Indofd  I  would  For  the 
("ircek  people  have  to  bear  one  kind  of  sacrl- 
:ii-e  or  another  One  Is  the  economic  siicnflce 
for  the  short  riin  But  if  the  junta  were  lo 
survive  because  i^f  economic  and  mlUuiry 
supfvart  of  the  West,  then  the  sacrifices  would 
be  much  greater  for  they  would  liave  to  en- 
gage in  an  .ictlve  resistance  effort,  very  coetly, 
very  costiv  indeed  to  Greece.  Europe  and  the 
free  world  as  well 

Mr  GrvrtiN  Fhe  Junta  is  making  a  cam- 
paign now  through  a  public  relations  agency 
in  this  country  to  attract  private  American 
in-.estment  What  Is  your  advice  to  those 
potent i.il  investors'* 

Mr  Papandreop  Stay  out.  for  when  we  re- 
turn to  Greece,  we  shall  question  all  those 
who  decided  to  help  the  junta  during  ttils 
period 

Mr  Novak  Mr  Papandreou.  In  your  ad- 
dress '.o  the  .\DA  last  lUght.  you  said  that 
the  junta  did  not  even  have  the  support  of 
the  Army  last  Ai>nl  Do  you  feel  that  there  la 
still  i_ck  of  supjxjrt  in  the  .\rmy.  and  that 
Is  the  basis  for  a  possible  counter  coup  today? 
Mr  Papanureoi'  Yes.  Mr  .N'ovak.  I  ijelieve 
this  i|ulte  deeply,  because  the  Cireek  Army 
todav  resents  the  fact  that  a  Malta,  using 
the  intelligence  upparataus  at  lis  dispcKiil. 
has  taken  over  control,  has  sacked  over  :.i.000 
NATO-trained  officers,  and  is  attempting 
through  Intelligence  methods  and  through 
political  commlssaxs  in  every  unit  to  run  the 
.\rmy  There  Is  no  longer  an  Army  in  Greece. 
It  IS  a  setup  of  political  cliques.  The  Army 
resents  this  and  will  have  the  opportunity 
Itself,  we  believe,  to  up>set  the  Junta. 

Mr  Novak.  Why  didn't  the  Army  then 
respond  to  King  Constantlne's  attempted 
cotip  in  December?  In  fact,  why  didn't  the 
people.  If  they  were  as  antl -junta  as  you 
say  — why  didn't  they  respond  to  the  King  in 
December ' 

Mr  Papandreou  It  is  a  monument  of  mis- 
management. Mr  Novak.  The  Army.  Itself, 
had  not  been  alerted  The  King,  himself, 
decided  suddenly  on  the  date  ol  the  coup, 
in  response  to  Mr  Karamanlls'  .ippeal  to  the 
Greek  people  the  9th  of  December — I  think 
the  King  became  concerned  that  Mr. 
Karamanlls  would  make  the  coup  and  chose 
to  make  It  very  rapidly  himself  to  prevent 
Karamanlls  from  carrying  through  a  coup 
against  the  Junta.  It  was  so  badly  managed 
And.  first  of  all.  how  would  the  people  know? 
He  didn't  even  have  a  radio  station  A  lajsed 
statement  from  Larlssa,  a  second-rate  sta- 
tion, reached  some  Greeks. 

Now.  of  course.  I  have  to  add  that  the 
King  could  have  stayed  there  and  fought. 
He  could  have  In  Macedonia  there  were  mili- 
tary forces  ready  to  tight  .ind  win  As  for  the 
Greek  people,  the  King  is  not  a  symbol  they 
can  e.isUy  follow  after  the  events  uf  July, 
11*63.  and  thereafter 

Mr  Novak  .\re  you  suggesting  that  ,f  Mr 
Karamanlls  had  led  the  coup.  If  It  had  gone 
as  you  say  it  was  originally  planned,  that 
;t  might   have  been  successful'' 

Mr  Papandreou  His  record  Is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  King  I  think  it  might  have 
been  better 

Mr  Novak.  One  thing  I  dout  quite  under- 
stand   IS    that    in    the    N-zti    occupation    la 
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World  War  II  there  were  repeated  incidents 
throughout  the  villages  of  Greece  itgalnst 
the  occupation  forces,  even  though  It  meant 
death  Why  are  there  no  such  Incidents 
against  the  Junta  if  the  people  arc  against 
the  Junta'' 

Mr  Papandreou  It  i%  not  quite  true  there 
IS  no  resistance  in  Greece.  Mr  Novak. 
Publicity  IS  a  little  difficult  to  get  Let's 
not  forget  we  have  4.000  prLsoners  today  and 
heavy  convictions;  we  h.ivp  muss  llrings  (>f 
Army  officers  and  civil  servants  What  do 
these  things  .suggesf  Why  the  tortures  to- 
day'' One  should  read  the  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional lieix)rt.  Mr  Novak  to  know  the  extent 
lo  which  this  junta  h.is  surpassed  the  Nazi 
technlnues  In  psychopathic  punishment  and 
torture,  things  which  lire  not  well  known 
abroad,  for  the  public  relations  lirms.  in- 
cluding the  I.itton  llrm.  which  has  turned 
out  lo  be  nothing  else  but  a  public  relations 
lirm  for  the  Junta  managed  t  >  put  a  cover 
of  .secrecy  over  what   happens  in  Greece 

Mr  KoBiNsoN.  Mr  Papandreou.  you  were 
a  \ery  prominent  personality  In  Greece  Don't 
you  think  It  is  str.mge  that  the  junta  let  vou 
go'' 

Mr  Papandreou,  I  do  indeed.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  their  critical  errors  I'hev  will  regret 
it. 

Mr  RoniNsoN  Might  they  think  that  you 
are   not   particularly  dangerous  to  thelr-^ 

Mr  Papandreou  I  think  that  this  Is  what 
they  thought,  and  it  Is  not  lor  me  to  Judge 
whether  I  am  or  not.  but  I  believe  they  will 
regret  this  mistake 

Mr.  HoniNso.v.  Did  you  give  the  Junta 
.assurances  that  you  would  not  engage  in 
political   nctivlty   when   you   went   abro.Td? 

Mr  PArANDREOf  Quite  to  the  contrarv 
None  Quite  to  the  contrary.  I  said  flatly  that 
I  would  return  to  the  Greek  political  lite 
when  the  people  called  for  me.  Quite  to  the 
contrary  I  have  made  the  opposite  state- 
ment. 

Mr  RoDTNsoN  These  .statements  you  are 
making  abroad,  does  this  not  endanger  your 
father.' 

Mr.  Papandreou  It  endangers  my  father. 
Indeed,  and  p<.>6sibly  myself. 

I  think  that  I  .'•hould  mention  to  you  to- 
day. .Mr  Robinson,  that  a  government  news- 
paper .isked  that  the  prosecutor  in  Greece, 
the  public  prosecutor,  vuslt  my  father  and 
ask  him  whether  he  allies  himself  with  me  or 
not.  If  he  allies  himself  with  me.  then  he 
has  to  be  chartted  before  a  court  martial 
with  high  treason  If  he  disowns  me.  then. 
of  course,  this  means  .si)methlug  for  his 
political -his  great  political  and  historic 
career.  This  Is  the  kind  of  people  they  are. 
and  .so  far  as  my  personal  safety  is  con- 
cerned— you  asked  earlier  about  evidence. 
Well.  I  have  evidence.  It  Is  In  a  .safe  and  it 
Is  my  security. 

Mr  Robinson  Mr  Papandreou.  Just  before 
tHe  coup  d  etat  last  year,  you  made  a  speech 
where  you  charged  that  the  CIA  formulated 
American  policy,  and  you  criticized  this  policy 
for  trying  to  isolate  the  Soviet  bloc  from 
making  gross  errors  In  Vietnam,  in  Latin 
.\merica  and  with  our  allies  In  NATO  Do  yuu 
still  stand  on  these  charges? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  1  have  made — it  is  not  a 
charge;  it  is  an  observation,  and  it  Is  an 
observation  which  I  believe  objective  and 
which  I  make  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness. 
Mr.  Robinson,  because  I  have  lived  and 
worked  and  enjoyed  my  life  here  for  22  years. 
I,  along  with  many  others  who  today  are 
AmericaiiS — I  am  no  longer  one—  feel  that  the 
foreign  policy  formation  princess  In  this  coun- 
try does  net  satisfy  the  rules  of  democratic 
governmeiil  which  exist  m  all  other  sectors. 
The  checks  and  balances  which  are  .^o  im- 
portant in  all  democratic  processes  In  your 
country  don't  work  In  the  case  of  foreign 
policy.  The  Pentagon  and  CIA  and  State  De- 
partment bureaucracy  play  more  of  a  role 
than  they  should  This  Is  my  point,  and  It 
is  a  point  of  critical  importance  to  the  survi- 
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val.  not  only  tl  your  country,  but  of  all  the 
western    world.    Mr.    Robinson. 

Mr  Newman  Gentleman,  we  have  about 
three  minutes  left    Mr.  Spivak. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr  Papandreou.  In  a  recent 
i.rticle  you  wrote  "Above  all,  Greece  Insists 
that  lus  allies  cease  interfering  In  Its  Internal 
|>olltlcal  iifliurs." 

Aren't  you  In  effect,  by  what  you  are  say- 
ini;  here  U)d  iV,  interfering  In  our  political 
an  airs? 

Mr  P.^pANDREoi-  No.  I  think  not.  'VV'e  are 
XiM  small,  Mr  Spivak.  to  Interfere  In  the  af- 
f.urs  of  bltr.  great.  America.  However,  our 
own  fat«  Is  lied  up  with  what  America  does, 
and  to  make  a  clear  plea,  Mr,  Spivak.  to  the 
American  people  and  the  American  political 
world  to  Crime  to  the  assistance  of  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  Greece  Is  surely  not  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Mr.    Spivak.    Aren't    you    then    asking    us 
though  to  Interfere  in  the  political  affairs- 
Mr.  Papandreou.  I  am. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Where  is  the  logic  of  that? 
Mr.  Papandreou.  The  logic  Is  very  simple, 
Mr.  Spivak.  When  a  country  is  occupied  by 
an  enemy  force,  then  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
all    peoples   to  come   to  our  assistance.   The 
Greek  people  are  not  sovereign  today.  If  they 
were  sovereign.  I  would  not  ask  for  any  Inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  Papandreou.  there  have 
been  reports  that  you  have  been  In  touch 
with  King  Constantine  and  that  you  have 
been  seeking  to  heal  the  breach  between  you. 
Are  those  reports  true? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  They  are  not.  I  have 
t.iken  no  initiative  So  far  as  the  breach  Is 
concerned,  il  is  irrelevant.  In  politics  per- 
sonal animosities  should  play  no  role. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  King 
back  on  the  throne? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  My  personal  view.  Mr. 
Splv.ak.  Is  th.at  the  Greek  people  ought  to 
decide  this  question.  My  personal  views  are 
quite  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Newman.  T^^•o  minutes,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Geyelin.  Mr.  Papandreou,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  the  Jimta  would  fall, 
really,  quite  easily  if  we  withheld  our  sup- 
port, that  it  has  no  popularity  amongst  the 
people  and  not  even  any  supjjort  in  the 
Army. 

What  does  keep  it  in  power? 
Mr.  Papandreou.  An  Intelligence  apparatus 
with  modern  technology.  Use  the  tanks,  the 
bazookas  and  a  very  good  communications 
system  and  spy  system  and  you  can  go  a  long 
way  indeed,  Mr.  Geyelln. 

Mr.  Novak.  Mr.  Papandreou,  you  have  met 
with  some  conservative  exiled  Greek  leaders 
In  Europe.  Quite  apart  from  the  King,  do  you 
think  It  IK  possible  that  these  conservatives 
will  cooperate  with  you  in  the  Liberation 
council'' 

Mr.  Papandreou.  I  believe  that  members 
of  the  right,  of  the  center  and  of  the  left,  in- 
deed, in  an  overwhelming  majority,  will  Join 
forces  to  overthrow  the  Junta. 

Mr.  Novak.  Can  you  name  any  members  of 
the  right  now  exiled  cooperating  with  you? 
Mr.  Papandreou.  I  prefer  not  to  make  any 
mention  of  names,  Mr.  Novak. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  charged  that  in  1938 
you  were  arrested  by  the  Metaxas  regime  and 
that  you  confessed  at  that  time  to  being  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  that  you 
were  a  Trotskyite   Is  this  true? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  First  of  all,  let's  make  a 
distinction.  Member  of  the  Communist 
Parly  and  Trotskyite  are  not  the  same  thing, 
Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinso.v.  You  said  you  were  a 
TrotskyiU\ 

Mr.  Papa.ndreou.  No.  excuse  me,  Mr.  Robin- 
son. I  was  tortuied  for  many  days.  My  jaw 
was  broken,  and  at  some  point  when  I  was 
punch  drunk  a  piece  of  paper,  already  pre- 
pared Was  brought  to  me  and  I  did  sign  the 
paper,    whatever   it    cont;ilned— which    I   do 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

not  rememt)er  at  tills  moment,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  This  is  the  story  of  that  incident  I  was 
fighting  for  democriicy  then  ttxi,  against  a 
brutal  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but 
our  time  Is  up.  Thank  you.  Mr  I'npandrcou. 
for  being  with  us  tiKlay  on  ".Meet  t.'ie  I'rcss." 
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Judicial   Legislation 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW     IIAMl'.SHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rood  part 
of  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  that 
troubles  our  country  Ls  due  to  judges 
writing  legislation  into  judicial  decisions 
rather  than  deciding'  cases  according  to 
precedent  as  a  proper  interpretative 
function.  When  the  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court — often  by  tlic  narrowest 
of  margins.  5  to  4 — add  the  "hooker"  that 
a  contrary  view  is  unconstitutional,  the 
only  remedy  is  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  they  well  know  is  laborious. 
time  consuming,  and  unlikely. 

Lawyers  around  the  counto'  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  as  they 
seek  to  advise  clients  on  what  courses  of 
action  are  permissible.  One  such  lawyer 
is  Edward  F.  Cummerford  of  the  New 
York  bar,  who  wrote  of  the  "judicial  jum- 
ble" in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April 
22,  1968.  Mr.  Cummerford's  remarks  are 
well  taken  and  I  am  including  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  since  it  is  with- 
out question  of  the  most  fundamental 
importance  that  we  preserve  in  America 
a  government  of  law  and  not  of  men : 
Judicial    Jumble:     Activism    Is    Threat    to 

Government  of  Laws  and  Not  of  Men 
(By  Edward  F.  Cummerford) 

The  formal  boundary  between  responsible 
self-government  on  the  one  side  and  tyranny 
or  an^chy  on  the  other  is  often  termed  "the 
rule  df  law."  Never  has  that  tenuous  line 
been  in  such  danger  of  obliteration  in  this 
country.  The  rule  of  law  is  mocked  and  at- 
tacked, not  only  by  the  criminal  multitude, 
but  by  supposedly  responsible  elements. 
Educators  and  clergy  urge  us  to  break  laws 
we  do  not  like,  and  eager  mobs  implement 
their  ideas  with  destructive  violence:  labor 
unions  violate  laws  that  impinge  upon  their 
power  and  defy  court  orders,  usually  with  im- 
punity; public  officials  blandly  refuse  to  en- 
force the  law  if  their  political  futures  might 
suffer. 

But  ironically,  it  is  within  the  courts 
themselves  that  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  rule  of  law  lias  developed.  This  comes 
from  a  radically  new  concept  ot  the  judicial 
function  called  "activlfm.  "  Judicial  activism 
had  its  genesis  in  the  Supreme  Court  about 
25  years  ago.  when  some  of  the  Jusllces  began 
to  abandon  the  age-old  principle  of  stare  de- 
cisis upon  which  American  and  English  law 
had  been  based  for  centuries.  Stare  decisis 
meant  simply  that  the  principles  derived 
from  previous  t'ecisions  formed  a  body  of 
controlling  law  for  'utiire  ciecihions.  The  pri- 
mary duty  of  the  judge,  after  the  fact.";  of  a 
case  were  determined,  was  U)  find  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  such  facts  and  decide  according- 
ly, regardless  of  his  personal  feelings.  On  this 
system  rested  what  Americans  proudly  called 
"a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

Judicial  activism  means  that  judges  strive 
for  what  they  deem  a  "Just '  result  in  a  case 
in  the  light  of  their  own  philosophies  and 
socio-economic    values,     with    settled    legal 


principles  being  accorded  little  fir  no  weight. 
Thus  decisions  turn  more  and  more  upon 
"who"  i.s  the  judge  than  upon  'what"  is  the 
law.  As  a  result,  law  is  rapidly  losing  its  cer- 
tainty, .-^tabillty  and  continuity.  Juris- 
prudence IS  becoming  tlie  liandmaidcn  ol 
sociology. 

This  c.:)ncept  of  the  Judicial  function 
reaches  ItF  np-.'^ree  in  the  doctrine,  if  that  1- 
wh.Tl  U  may  be  c.illtd.  that  even  ine  rueanuic 
of  tlio  Coiutiiution  it.sell  may  be  changed  by 
i!ie  Sujirem?  Court  if  necessary  to  achic\e 
"jiutice'  or  "e:;uality."  While  the  power  o; 
the  Court  n  clarily  i)arts  ci  the  ConEtitulion 
i:i  llie  fir.st  Insl^ince  c.innol  be  doubted,  It  1. 
I  o  corolhiry  th.-it  the  Cc.'Urt  iniiv.  at  It.--;  jilc.i.s- 
iire.  keep  changing  such  meaning.  The  Con- 
.s:itulK)n  sperlrtcally  jiroNlde.s  lor  its  own 
amendment  with  jirocedures  that  toniplelely 
exclude  the  Supreme  Court. 

.■-onie  c  intenipc>r:iry  ii.scudo-.'-cholars  of  the 
1  iw  would  l,a\e  us  believe  that  judicial  activ- 
ism is  a  jiropor  function  of  c-juru":.  entirely 
coneislent  wltli  the  historical  development  it 
l.iw.  This  is  juil  not  true. 

WILL  OF  the  law 

I.e..  us  consider  what  some  of  the  leading 
ligal  minds  ol  the  jjast.  men  whom  propo- 
nent.'-, of  acllviiiii  claim  as  phllo.sophical  ante- 
cedents, have  thought  about  the  question. 
John  Marshall,  our  greatest  C'hlcl  Juitice.  dc- 
i  lared  bluntly  m  n  landmark  case:  "Judicial 
])0wer  IS  never  exercised  for  the  jjurpose  <,I 
L-ivmg  effect  to  the  will  ol  the  Judge;  ;.lv>a\  .- 
lor  the  purpose  of  giving  enect  to  the  will  ot 
ihc  legislature:  or  in  other  words,  to  the  v.iU 
I'l  I  lie  law."  Charles  I-.vans  Huches.  usuall-, 
r. inked  second  only  to  Marshall  among  Chlil 
Ju;t!ces.  i.s  olten  cued  ns  an  authority  for  the 
notion  that  the  Supreme  Court  can  change 
tiie  meanins  of  the  Constitution.  'Hiis  i 
Ijased  on  a  Iragment  from  an  exlemporane.'U:-. 
speech  m  1907  -  "the  Constitution  l.^-  what  the 
judges  say  it  is."  Mr.  Huches  angrily  denied 
having  meant  any  such  thing,  but  the  out-ol- 
context  words  plagued  him  lor  the  rest  ol  hit 
life  iind  lo  this  day  are  quoted  In  textbooks 
and  by  professors  to  Justify  a  concept  he 
abhorred. 

OlUer  Wendell  Holmes,  a  most  influcnti;il 
legal  scholar  and  for  .30  years  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  niainUuncd  that  judues  should 
keep  their  own  social  and  economic  views  out 
o:  decision-niakin^.  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo. 
Mr.  Holmes'  disciple  :ind  successor  on  the 
Court,  tot  forth  in  p.Tinstaking  detail  llie  lus- 
torical  and  philosophical  criteria  to  be  em- 
ployed by  Judges  in  reaching  decisions.  A  lib- 
eral like  Justice  Holmes,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  law  must  be  static  and  never  change 
He  would  have  been  shocked,  however,  at 
decisions  that  lightly  discard  decades  of  set- 
tled law  on  the  strength  of  sociological  or 
economic  ihe<jries.  Justice  Cardo/o  observed: 
"Lawyers  v.ho  are  unwilling  to  study  the  law 
as  il  is  may  discover,  as  they  think,  thnt 
study  is  unnecessary:  sentiment  or  benevo- 
lence or  some  vague  notion  oi  social  v,el!are 
becomes  '.he  only  equipment  needed.  I  harolv 
need  to  say  that  this  is  not  my  point  ol  view.  " 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  [irobably  the  chief 
authorry  In  modern  umcs  (jU  Anglo- Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence,  ropeateuly  cautioned  that 
Judges  should  follow  established  precedents 
and  legislative  intent,  not  their  personal 
\icws.  in  reaching  decisions.  Two  other  im- 
portant jurist-scholars.  Felix  Frankfurter 
and  Learned  Hand,  v.ere  extremely  critical 
'■f  Judicial  nctivi.sm.  Mr.  Frankfurter,  a  pro- 
tege of  Holmes,  went  on  the  Supreme  Court 
a  "liberal"  In  1939  rind  retired  a  "conserva- 
tive" in  1962— but  it  was  the  Court,  not  Mr- 
Frankfurter,  which  had  undergone  the  t-reat- 
er  change  Justice  Harlan  speaks  ol  the  idea 
that  all  social  ills  tan  be  cured  by  courts  a.s 
having  ".subtle  capacity  for  serious  mischief." 

PURE  CUESSWor.K 

The  criticism  is  not  confined  to  Olympian 
levels.  The  legal  profession  finds  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  know  Just  what  the  "law" 
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Is:  hencf  !*r'nrr.ry»  OMMOt  advise  clients  of 
the  merl'-s  if  their  CMM  with  much  nasur- 
anre  If  the  outrome  of  a  case  depends  more 
nn  the  personal  philosophy  <'f  'he  judge 
thiin  un  ciny  uiher  conslderftflon.  it  Is  pure 
guesswork  What  was  unce  Constitutional" 
ill  Ulenly  bernmes  '  LmoonstUutlonnI  "  Count- 
..  i^  Supreme  Court  decisions  i«re  hy  5-to-4 
.ntes  ofien  acromptinled  bv  several  different 
ipinlons  .ind  bitter  sarcastic  dlssen's  Thla 
s  rhe  precarious  state  of  law  lotliiv 
Sun>e  Activist  )ud(ce8  po  to  Ktent  li-nRths 
.  iii.ike  sure  that  they  will  lu.t  he  ihourht 
■  'I  .IS  havlni;  imblrtsed  minds  In  speei-hes. 
irtii'les  iinrt  letters  to  editors  lliev  frequent- 
;v  tiike  (Kvilti.jns  i^n  controversial  (juestlons 
Huh-rankliiK  judges  have  even  publicly  ex- 
presse<l  opinions  r.n  delicate  niirstlons  in- 
■.olved  in  cases  .iwpltlng  oecl.i.lons  in  ih^r 
iiwn  i-oiirts-  Judicial  behavior  that  a  irenera- 
•I'li  mo  would  liave  t)een  considered  repre- 
hensible 

Mo  matter  whit  t•uph*nl^^m.s  ..re  employed 
til  iii5S!Ulse  IM  effects,  careful  renecllon  mvi»t 
lead  to  only  one  conclusion:  Judicial  ac- 
'ivi--m  is  not  merely  lnr<'nsl8tent  with  the 
:iile  of  I »w.  It  14  the  total  negation  of  the  rule 
>f  law  If  cajes  :>re  decided  on  the  personal 
ohilosophies  iif"  Judges  :hen  In  reality  there 
,4  no  lAW  If  the  Cvinstltution  has  no  i)b)cc- 
Mve  moaning  but  mesns  only  what  judgea 
'hlnk  It  JiuThl  t:i  ine»n.  t  W  not  a  constltu- 
lon  at  ill  but  an  emptv  :.ymbti!  a  sort  of 
iiatlon»l  totem  History  ihons  that  vague 
..iws.  biib}ectlv»-:y  iiiterpr«'te<l  und  irbllrarlly 
ipplled.  ire  the  toots  of  tyrants  'Hie  equa- 
lon  u  .li  old  .IS  the  human  race^  pt)wer 
.Tiliius  resp<-'ns!bilitv  eqvi.ils  despotljm 

Out  of  the  vast  crucible  of  human  exuerl- 
t'hee  and  travail  we  have  constructed  a  splen- 
did system  of  law  and  courts  "hat  it  U  our 
duty  to  su3liiin  .ind  improve  The  beatliis; 
iieart  of  that  fy^tem  is  the  Judge  It  hla  mind 
.?  I  closed  one  which  recofunl/es  no  authority 
ave  h'.s  own  predilections,  then  all  the  long 
shelves  nlled  with  l.iwbooks.  the  treat  marble 
jUimiis  .iiid  the  bl.ii.'lt  robes  .ir>.'  mil  super- 
nci.il   trappings  floaking   a   Iraversty 

Jiidjcea  like  other  mort.U*.  need  a  Urge 
measure  of  humility  the  conviction  that 
■lie  human  miiid  can  embrace  but  a  tiny 
particle  nf  .ill  wi.sdom  .ind  knowledge  As  one 
.r  mr  most  respe.-ted  living  judges  Harold 
«  Medina  lias  expressed  It  so  well  I  don't 
think  I  have  my  propensity  or  desire  to 
nii'ld  the  Uw  to  my   iwn  views  If  I  had  a 

question  of  statutory  interpretation  and  I 
was  convinced  the  statute  meant,  .md  was 
\ntetided  to  mean,  one  thing.  1  would  never 
decide  It  meant  just  the  opposite  because 
I  though  it  was  desirable  social  or  economic 
policy  to  do  *o  Thin  twisting  and  ilrelchlng 
.3  not  for  me." 

Nor  should  It  he  for  niiy  fudge 


Baltimore's    Friendship    Airport 

HON    SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

-  t     -LK..  1  ..  ^t,. 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.A TIVKtf 

^tondnv  April  22.  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker.  10  yeais 
a^o  la--t  Thursday.  .'Vpiil  18.  Baltimore's 
Friendship  International  An  port  was 
;ikp  a  bride  left  waiting  at  the  altar— all 
dressed  up  and  no  place  to  so. 

Ai  airport.s  ko.  Friendship  was  not 
t':«aci!v  :t  booming  enteipiise  back  there 
m  1958  In  tact,  she  was  acquiring  the 
label:  'That  ghost  airport  over  there  in 
?.Iaryland  " 

Friendship,  to  be  piecise.  was  not  even 
.in  uitemational  airport  from  a  practical 
standpoint  10  years  ago  It  did  not  orlgi- 
:iate  a  >ingle  international  flight. 


FXTFNSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

Happily  all  that  has  rhaiu-t'd 
The  change  becan  \\\\en  Pan  .American 
World  Airways  uslm;  a  l^C  6B  began 
three-a-'Aeek  HkIu.s  Iroin  Halcinore  t<) 
San  Juan.  PR  The  date  was  April  18. 
1958—10  years  ni-o  this  past  Thursday 
Then  and  there.  Friendship  began  to 
gio'-v.  to  attract  other  carriers  ;ind  to 
slowly  but  .steadily  a.vsume  stature  amonK 
the  nreat  intcniational  air  itimmals  of 
the  continent. 

The  .story  ot  this  itrowth  is  impressive: 
In  1958.  Prirnd.shlp  handled  lewer  pas- 
.s^nsers  thnn  live  in  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  a 
city  of  460.000  plu-s  La.st  year  1967  2'.. 
mtillon  pa.s.senRers  passed  through 
Fiifiifi-ship — almost  2  times  as  many 
per-ions  as  live  in  nearbv  Baltimore 

Today  swift  jeUs  fly  daily  trom  Frlend- 
5 hip  to  London.  Pans,  and  service  to 
l.atin  .America  has  tjcen  exjianded 

Pan  American,  an  early  partner  in 
Fiiendship's  expanding  operations,  ttew 
onlv  3.000  passengers  and  100.000  pounds 
of  cargo  to  and  from  the  airport  in  that 
first  year.  1958 

Last  year,  those  figures  had  swollen 
to  60.000  passengers  and  2  600.000  pounds 
ol  rartfo 

If  10  years  ago.  Friendship  was  a  bride 
abandoned,  then  certainly  today  she  is 
a  liappy  wife  with  a  dazzling  future. 

ill  the  super.sonic  ace  just  ahead. 
Friendship  International  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  biggest  jets  on  her  fine  strong 
runwavi 

It  li  distinct  pli-a.sure  to  be  able  to 
pay  this  tribute  t:)day  to  that  airport 
they  tmct-  callt'd  :i  '  "host  ' 

The  ghost  is  dead,  killed  by  the  faith 
and  daring  of  the  people  of  Baltimore,  of 
Maryland,  and  the  confidence  of  the  air- 
line industry  in  the  success  of  this  splen- 
did facility 

The  determination  10  years  ago.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  make  Friendship  an  interna- 
tional airport  was  reached  by  a  man  who 
is  considered  the  worlds  ereatest  au- 
thority on  international  flight— Mr  Juan 
T  Tnppe.  chairman  of  the  Board  o!  Pan 
American  World  Airways  We  in  Mary- 
land are  particularly  proud  uf  Mr  Trip- 
pe's  contributions  to  international  flight 
because  the  Tnppe  famuy  lias  a  Mary- 
lam,  h.istory  and  background  dating  back 
to  Revolutionary  days  It  was  like  a  na- 
tive .«on  returning  when  Mr  Tnppe  di- 
rected the  commencement  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican operations  out  of  Friendship  10 
years  ago 

.April  18.  1968.  Mr  Speaker,  is  Indeed 
a  dav  to  remember  in  Baltimore 
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Times  of  Tragedy  and  Challenge 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

^»      .StW       i'_P.K 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mrs  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  this  year, 
the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  Bush  Terminal,  Inc  .  one  of 
the  truly  outstanding  organizations  in 
Brooklyn,  is  celebrating  its  52d  anniver- 
sary. 

I  was  deeply  honored  to  be  invited  to 
address  the  associations  spring  speaker  s 


luncheon  on  April  18— the  first  woman 
to  be  awarded  this  distinction  m  the 
history  of  tlie  as.sociation 

It  was  an  exciting  experience  for  me 
to  be  able  to  exchange  views  on  some  of 
the  basic  problems  confrontint!  our  com- 
munity and  country  with  this  riistm- 
^•uishcd  jtroup  of  businessmen  headed 
by  Mr.  Ted  Hambltv,  president  of  tlic 
M    &  M    A.s.sociation. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  I  ."^hall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  interests  of  our 
people,  our  community,  and  our  country 

Mr  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  remarks 
at  the  April  18  luncheon  follows: 

TlMfS    OF    TRAiiUlV     AND    C'lHt.LtNCE 

I  appreciate  your  kind  Invitation  to  join 
you  for  this  monthly  luncheon — and  to  share 
with  you  my  views  on  some  of  the  crucial 
issuer  confronting  our  country  and  city. 

I  cm  bejtin  by  pointing  out  that  we  do  not 
meet    under   the   most   auspicious  signs. 

Tl:e  din  of  cl.ishlng  arms  fills  the  nlr.  Vio- 
lence and  anger  are  having  their  day  Logic, 
rc:ison.  and  understanding  seem  tj  have 
tost  their  appeal. 

The  fiber  of  our  people — the  fabric  of  our 
icii>«y  — the  power  ind  the  resolve  of  our 
nation,  are  being  si-vcrely  tested  both  at 
home  nnd  abroad. 

The.se  times  place  heavy  demands  on  all 
of  v.- 

.\'  hame  we  have  lived  with  violence — or 
under   Iti  dreadful   shadow — for   nearly   two 

Sparked  by  the  tragic  ;ind  .'senseless  mur- 
der of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  this  violence 
lound  Its  vent  Us  the  equally  senseless  and 
tragic  destruction  of  human  lues  and  mate- 
rial resources  in  a  score  or  more  of  our  cities. 
At  a  time  when  we  were  beginning  to 
urope  our  way  out  of  the  woods — when  our 
elective  governments — on  all  levels  were 
beginning  to  address  themselves  to  Kmg- 
neglected  problems;  when  cur  community 
organizations—  ignoring  color  and  religious 
barriers-  were  joining  together  In  a  common 
etiort  to  help  the  disadvantaged  and  the  dis- 
pos.sessed.  when  individuals —  youiii;  and  old. 
hhic:'.  .ind  white,  rich  .ind  poor  were  laying 
he  predicate  for  ,t  viable,  cooperating, 
healthy  s<x-iety— Just  at  that  very  moment, 
the  assassin's  bullet  found  its  mark  — vio- 
lence Ilared  — and  lawlessne.ss  reigned. 

Before  long,  the  reaction  began  to  set  in 
.tud  to  undo  the  progress  of  the  past  ten 
:  e  irs 

And  this  Nation  hesitated  on  the  \ergf 
•  I  t.iklng  a  giant  step  into  the  darkness,  .md 
Ignorance  and  prejtidlce  uf  the  past. 
I  am  nut  an  alarmist  by  nature 
Neither  am  I  the  permls.sive  type  who  iii- 
-sis^B  that  a  child  or  an  adolescent,  will  be 
permanently  repressed  unless  you  allow  hini 
to  beat  your  brains  out 

I  -Stand  b.ime  place  lu  the  middle  believ- 
liiS  that  we  must  move  with  the  times — 
having  faith  In  the  good  will  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  each  succeeding  generation—  admit- 
ting to  the  wrongs  of  the  past—  yet  insisting, 
and  Insisting  with  every  ounce  of  our  con- 
\ictlon  in  my  bones,  that — you  cannot  have 
progress  without  some  semblance  of  order; 
you  cannot  have  freedom  without  responsi- 
bility; you  cannot  achieve  a  better  society 
by  destroying  society  itseU — and  the  l.iw 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  freedom. 

I  .^^rrowed  with  the  millions  who  wept  at 
Dr  Martir.  Luther  King's  death— I  hoped 
wi'.u  the  millions  who  shared  his  dream  oi 
.1  !.ew  America — an  America  relonned  with- 
out bloodshed  and  violence;  and  I  bowed  my 
head  in  shame  that  my  own  nation  would 
kill  two  leaders  of  our  time  In  a  single  brief 
period  of  five  years. 

But  I  have  never  condoned  -  and  I  shall 
never  attempt  to  excuse  or  justify-  those 
who.  with  mindless  anger,  tear  at  the  very 
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FlnewB  of  our  society,  attempt  to  set  us 
at^alnst  each  other,  defy  the  law  which  Is 
their  ultimate  personal  protection,  and  try 
t.i  lead  us  down  the  path  of  violence  and 
li.ile  t.)  the  denial  of  everything  that  has 
been  worthwhile  In  our  country's  past. 

And  for  this  reason.  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port— effective  anti-crime  legislation;  federal 
controls  on  the  indiscriminate  proliferation 
nl  guns  In  our  cities;  better  pay,  training  and 
e  lulpment  for  o\ir  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies; improved  education,  fair-priced  hous- 
ing, coii.stimcr  protection,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity t  1  earn  u  decent  living,  for  the  dis- 
possessed, tlie  disadvantaged,  and  the  dis- 
crlmlTiated-agalnst  members  of  our  com- 
munity who  want  to  make  a  better  world 
lor  their  children;  and  I  shall  support  every 
other  program  or  project  which  has  as  Its 
goal  the  awakening  of  civic  consciousness, 
atid  respect  for  I.iw  among  the  young,  the 
Willful,  and  the  Indlirerent  segments  of  our 
£(x-lety. 

For  the  time  has  come  to  set  aright  many 
thintrs  in  this  country-  and  each  one  of  us 
must  play  his.  or  her.  part  in  this  historic 
process. 

I  also  feel  tliat  the  lime  has  come  to  take 
stock  of  ceruiln  developments  abroad — to 
ri'View  our  nailonaJ  priorities — .ind  to  s3t 
our  course  into  tlie  wind  which  will  carry 
our  ship  of  ttaie  into  a  more  peaceful,  more 
purposeful  and  more  fruitful  decade  than 
t'le  tra-tcdN-  and  Irouble-nddcn  years  of 
t!ic  196u's 

I-or  we  f  innot  c:trry  —  \  Irtually  alone — the 
heavy  burdens  of  free  world  security. 

We  cannot  continue  U)  overspend  abroad. 
r;.,ki!ig  the  downfall  of  the  dollar  and,  with 
It.  of  the  monetary  and  trading  systems  of 
the  wor!d  un  which  our  own  pro.sperity  so 
lieavily  depends. 

.\nd  we  c.iiiiuii  continue  to  pay  only  slight- 
ly more  than  Up  service  Ui  the  c.iuse  of  the 
an-ui,shed  millions  ;n  Central  and  Latin 
America  m  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  the 
F.vr  fait — the  millions  who,  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  their  numbers,  will  orcain  the 
course  of  progress,  c>f  peace,  or  of  growing 
conflict.  In  the  dec:ide  ol  the  1970's. 

L'urlng  the  p.isi  tliree  v.^ar",  our  attention 
and  our  resources  l^ixo  been  committed  to 
the   bloody  struggle  In   :-:outli   Vietnam. 

We  have  lost  nearly  20,000  American 
boys— and  some  100  billion  dollars  of  cur 
national   treasure— in   that  conflict, 

I  do  not  tlilnk  that  those  sacrihces  were 
i:i-coiicclved. 

Perhaps  because  I  have  lived  longer  than 
many  of  those  who  are  dedicated  t^j  getting 
out  of  Vietnam  at  any  cost — perhaps  be- 
cause I  have  tight  grandchildren  who  will 
some  day  benent  from  our  foresight  and 
suffer  from  our  shcruightcdness— perhaps 
because  I  liave  lived  tiirough  two  World 
Wars  and  some  50  smaller  world  conflicts — 
or.  perhaps  for  all  ol  these  reasons,  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  build  peace,  and  order, 
.^nd  .security,  by  yielding  to  violence,  to 
l.iwiessness.  and  to  :;trpression. 

I  believe  that  we  mu.st  meet  these  dis- 
ruptive forces  with  re.sasoned,  controlled 
strength — or  el.^e,  we  shall  reap  the  whirl- 
wind unleashed  by  cur  own  cowardice  or  in- 
diffcreuce. 

■Whether  we  like  it  tr  not,  we  f.re  a  world 
power  i;f  the  first  rank. 

We  also  live  in  an  ace  in  which  the  forces 
of  revolution— stimulated.  enticed  and 
guided  by  Communist  ideology — are  he!l- 
bent  on  dcEtriiyinj  the  existing  order  and 
pUihiflng  the  world  Into  mais  violence  and 
disorder  to  be  followed  by  an  era  of  to- 
talitarian, Commtmist  resumes. 

We  have   to  .ct.and  up   tj  tliese   forces. 
We  must  blunt  their  destructive  purpose. 
And    we   must   allow   change,   and   revolu- 
tion,   to    occur    within    a    framework    of    at 
least    a    niodicima    of    order,    freedom    and 
security. 

We  have  been  trying  to  do  this  in  Vietnam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  have  thwarted  a  Communist  Uike-over  of 
that  country — we  have  given  tiie  South  Viet- 
namese the  opportunity  U)  establish  a  viable 
Government  and  a  sizeable  defen.se  force — 
and  we  have  stood  ready,  at  all  times,  to  t.ilk 
peace  with  the  aggressors-  -but  not  to  sur- 
render. 

Today  the  dividends  of  our  policy  and  uf 
our  national  resolve  are  bopinnini?  to  appeiu- 
on  the  horizon,  judging  from  all  li.dicalions. 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  CKjng  are  petting  ready 
to  negotiate.  If  this  ls  roaUy  the  ca.se-  lus  I 
earnestly  hope  it  is- then  jicace  may  wxjn 
come  to  Vietnam,  freedom  may  come  to  be 
-strengthened,  and  our  forces  w'lU  be  alMe  t.j 
return  to  their  home  b-uses. 

With  the  challenge  lu  Vicmam  met  and. 
hopefully,  resolved— we  can  start  looiiint;  lur- 
ward  to  the  task  of  resliapini;  our  iiriontlcs 
and  reallocating  our  resources. 

In  doing  this,  we  luu.a  rciiiembiT  lirtt. 
that  we  have  to  retain  our  .'i.rong  s!rat(|_'ic 
defense  force — for  without  it,  there  will  be 
no  security  for  free  men  anywhere;  and  sec- 
ond, that  we  have  to  live  uj)  to  our  coin-mlt- 
ments  to  Western  Euroiic  and  the  Middle 
East,  as  we  did  in  Vietnam. 

The  difference  liere.  however,  p.irtlcularly 
with  respect  to  our  commitment  to  Western 
Europe.  Is  profound.  For  while  our  w  ord  niust 
continue  to  be  good  and  v.  hik  we  may  have 
to  continue  to  contribute  more  ih.Tn  70  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  our  common  dtfense  by 
maintaining  our  strategic  nuclear  strike 
force,  we  sliould  not  have  to  pay  for  keep- 
ing more  than  half  a  niUllou  troops  and 
dependents  In  Western  Europe. 

tjiu-ely  the  need  for  those  expenditures  on 
our  part  can  be  reexamined. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
have  urged  strongly  that  we  either  substan- 
tially reduce  the  number  of  our  troops  and 
dependents  stationed  In  Western  Europe — or 
secure  a  much  more  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  their  support  from  our  NATO  allies. 
This,  It  seems  to  me,  is  a  course  dictated 
by  prudence. 

Perhaps  we  could  not  have  embarked  upon 
that  course  while  the  tide  seemed  t<j  be  run- 
ning against  us  in  Vietnam.  Many  Europeans 
seemed  ready  to  construe  such  a  move  as  a 
sign  of  weakness,  of  our  readiness  Ui  aban- 
don Europe  for  tlie  take  of  our  goals  In 
Vietnam. 

We  never  Intended  this  to  be  the  case. 
Western  Europe  remains  a  vital  component 
of  our  national  security,  and  of  our  economic 
well-being.  We  are  tied  to  her  by  heritage 
and  by  our  common  respect  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Western  Civiliza- 
tion. We  shall  never  abandon  our  allies  on 
that  continent. 

But  facts  are  facts.  The  Western  Europe- 
ans can  pay  more  of  the  cost  of  our  com- 
mon defense.  And  we  should  insist  that  they 
do  so- 

We  can  Improve  our  balance  of  payments 
position  in  other  ways,  also. 

For  one,  we  really  ought  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Americans  assigned  to  our  Em- 
bassies and  other  posts  abroad,  ^^lere  are 
too  many  of  them  lor  the  work  which  they 
are  doing.  And  they  are  costing  us  a  sizeable 
amount  of  money  each  year. 

We  can  save  that  money  by  reforming  our 

foreign  service  system— the  career  svstem 

and  reducing  oar  personnel  costs  abroad. 

We  can  also— at  least  temporarily— dis- 
courage foreign  spending  bv  our  tourists. 

Last  year,  our  tourists  spent  $3.6  billion 
abroad.  That  was  equivalent  to  the  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  Government 
should  interfere  with  our  citizens  right  to 
travel  abroad.  I  also  fesl  that  legitimate  bus- 
iness trips  should  not  be  made  more  difficult 
or  expensive.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  by 
and  large,  many  of  our  people  could  de/er 
foreign  travel  for  a  year  or  two  and  see  the 
United  States  Instead. 
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In  the  .' 
[•  ivnicnts; 
I  rcasing  r' 
tlie  "rich,' 


It  would  help  our  balance  <if  jiavments — 
and  it  would  help  their  kids  learn  more 
about  this  wonderful   land   of  ours. 

Fmally,  I  UUnk  that  we  ought  to  continue 
our  present  restraints  on  the  tjutllow  of  in- 
vestment capital  to  Western  Europe 

It  won't  hurt  us  that  riurh,  and  it  ran 
))roduce  double  dividends 

V.'e  liave  already  inve.cted  nearly  $;i0  bil- 
lion dollars  in  Western  Europe's  produril\e 
l..rilltie:-. 

.'.mencan  interests  alre;idy  o.vn  .tome  of 
tlie  best,  the  most  advanced,  and  sometimes 
tl:c  most  ijrohtable.  f.ictorles  o!  Europi' 

The  continuation  of  this  policy  ol  rapid  ac- 
(;>iisliion  or  existing  European  l.tctorles  can 
lici  omc  a  double-edged  sword  directed  a;,':.i!i'  t 
U--. : 

li'Tt   run.  it  luirts  <  ur  balance  of 

:  lid  in  the  l(.ng  rtin  it  creates  lii- 

. fiitment  on  the  continent  against 

'  "ae()Uisitlve"  Americans. 

A   meastire   ol    restraint   is   certainly    indl- 

c.aed  in  this  field. 

■riu-re  i.-  one  area  (.f  foreign  expenditures 
III  which  I  feel  that  we  sliould  not  rcreiuh 
Init.  rather,  do  more. 

This  i.s  the  area  of  foreign  aid. 
I   realize   t!;at   to   many    peoi)Ie.    the   t^rm 
'■!■  reign  aid"  lias  a  vaguely  unplea.«ani  e  ,n- 
iiotatlon. 

It  evokes  the  linage  of  r  S  taxpaver's  dol- 
lars being  ti.sed  to  buy  champagne  glasses 
for  a  hotel  lu  the  Caribbean  — i<i  dump  used 
and  unusable  efjuipment  on  some  unsuspect- 
ing recipient  in  the  Near-East — or,  simply,  \n 
prop  the  regime  of  some  penny-ante  dictator. 
There  have  been  such  instances  in  the 
liiitory  ol  our  foreign  aid.  But  do  thev  reallv 
rr-prcscnt  our   foreign  aid  effort'.' 

I  know  that  they  do  not.  And  .so  do  you 
Because  by  comparing  the  amount  of  money 
involved  in  these  exceptional  Instances  with 
the  overall  size  of  our  foreign  aid  effort, 
we  cm  readily  determine  that  the  mistakes 
and  the  unwise  invcsiments  account  for  onlv 
a  small  fraction  ol  I  per  cent  of  our  aid  j  ro- 
gra.m. 

This  record  compares  favorablv  with  tlie 
I'.ss  experience  ol  most  of  our'  successful 
business  enterprises. 

I  do  not  s.iy  this  to  excuse  flaws  in  the  ad- 
muilslratlon  of  foreign  aid.  I  am  simply  try- 
ing to  put  those  flaws  in  a  proper  perspective 
At  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  facts  v,hlcli  are  .selclnm 
played  up  by  our  press. 
V.'hat  are  these  facts? 

Fact  No  1  is  that  foreign  aid  advances  our 
national  Interests  in  both  the  short-run  and 
in  the  long-run. 

In  the  short-run.  over  95  per  cent  of  t!ie 
commodity  requirements  <,1  the  Agency  for 
International  Development— which  ad'mln- 
i.-^tcrs  foreign  aid— -are  procured  in  the  United 
Slates. 

The  proportion  of  total  A.I.D.  expenditures 
made  in  the  United  States  is  somewhat 
.■■mailer.  Nevertheless,  in  fiscal  year  ]y67,  it 
amounted  to  88  percent  of  the' total. 
What  do  these  figures  mean? 
They  mean,  first,  that  foreign  aid  admln- 
i.'tered  through  the  Ageucy  for  International 
Development  ii;  used  to  buv  between  one- 
and-one-half  nnd  two  billion  doll.-irs'  worth 
of  U.S.  commodities  each  year. 

They  mean,  further,  that  a  minimum  of 
5  biHlon  dollars'  worth  of  American  goods 
are  exported  annually  through  programs 
which  are  l(..osely  called  "foreign  &id." 

Included  in  this  5  biUion  dollar  figure  are 
P.L.  480  farm  commodities,  military  ecjulp- 
ment,  as  well  as  ordinary  manufactures  and 
otlier  items. 

Because  of  the  peculiarities  of  cur  nationaly"~-\ 
bookkeeping  system,  most  of  these  "loreign  ' 
aid  "  transactions  appear  on  the  deficit  side 
of  our  balance  ol  pavments. 

They  make  a  good  target  for  those  who 
argue  on  behalf  of  fiscal  responsibllitv  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
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The  fart  1:*  !i  twever  th^t  c-ommfxllty  anil 
rnpr-hanctlse  expurts  financed  under  these 
■..irluns  prusrrama — but  not  credited  to  fur- 
clkjn  aid  directly  contribute  to  uur  trade 
Mirului 

In  uther  wurds,  if  we  eliminate  these  so- 
called  foreign  iild"  transactions,  we  will 
•.Imultaneously  reduce  our  exports,  possibly 
lo8e  our  favorable  trtide  balance  iind  may 
do  little  If  anything  to  help  our  balance  of 
;i,ivnients 

In  the  ion?  run,  the  course  uf  abandonlni; 
'iireign  ,dd  is  even  less  advant.it;eous  For 
we  must  remember  th:a  Inrel^n  :ild  also — 
.isslsts  our  prlv.ite  Investments  abroad:  helps 
lo  create  oxpandini?  markets  for  American 
Industrie.";  prfimotes  economic  development 
and  political  stability;  and  ultimately,  by 
doinjf  lU  of  these  things,  enhances  our  own 
well-being  and  national  security 

I  would  think,  therefore  that  .>ur  own 
seir-lnterest  would  dictate  that  we  do  not 
abandon  these  tindertaklngs  but  that  we  con- 
'laue  to  refine,  improve  and  strengthen 
them. 

In  these  brief  remarks.  I  have  tried  to 
touch  upon  the  three  basic  problems  con- 
fronting cur  country — the  crisis  in  our  cities. 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  requirements  of 
our  national'  security:  and  finally,  the  de- 
ficit In  our  balance  u!  payments. 

Each  of  these  problems  contains  some  ele- 
ments of  tragedy— but  also  a  challenge  for 
all  of  us  For  if  we — the  richest,  the  strong- 
est the  best  educated  coun'iy  of  our  times — 
cannot  solve  these  problems,  then  we  better 
turn  in  our  chips  and  let  someone  else  have 
the  floor 

Four  and  a  half  yesrs  ago  in  St  Matthews 
C.ithedral  in  Washington.  President  John  F 
Kennedys  favorite  passage  from  the  Bible 
was  read  over  his  coffln 

I  .im  certain  you  remember  It.  It  appears 
in  Chapter  3  of  the  Book  of  Eccleslastes.  and 
reads    in  part,  as  follows 

There  Is  an  appointed  time  for  everything, 
and  a  time  for  every  affair  under  the 
heaveiis 

A  time  to  kl'.l.  and  a  time  to  heal,  a  time 
to    tear    down,    and    a    time    to    build  . 

■  A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate,  a  time 
of  wax,  and  a  ti.nie  of  peace      .  ." 

We  have  been  living  in  a  time  of  rending, 
of  tearing  down  .ind  killing,  of  hate  and  of 
war 

Lets  pray— and  determine — that  the  years 
ahead  will  be  different  that  we  will  proceed 
with  the  tasks  of  healing  and  building,  of 
love   .ind  of   peace. 

The  decision  to  do  this  lies  in  otir  hands. 


The  Private  College  and  the   Pursuit  of 
Quality   in    Education 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vuioiNi\ 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Mondaij.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  MARSH  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  ray 
piivileiie  oil  Friday  past  to  attend  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  a  new  library 
at  Mar>'  Baldwin  College,  Staunton.  Va. 
Mary  Bald;^;:■f  is  one  of  a  number  of 
pnvatt'ly  "perated  in.stitutlons  of  hisher 
learnitu'  in  which  we  take  pride  in  V'ir- 
L;inia.  Throughout  its  hi.story.  Mary 
Baldwin  !ias  i.mpiia.sized  cjuality  in  edu- 
cation The  aspiration  to  excellence  is  a 
tenet  there. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  library 
dedication  was  the  Hon  Hulett  C  Smith, 
the  Govi'iTior  of  West  Virginia  His  ad- 
dress impressed  .iie  as  a  fine  .statement 
of  the  challenges  facin.L;  the  private  col- 
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leees  today,  and  of  means  to  be  consid- 
ered in  assisting  them  to  meet  ttiese 
challenges. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  the  House 
key  ix)rtions  of  Governor  Smith's  ad- 
dress, as  f.  Kows' 

We  come  together  today  tor  the  dedication 
of  a  library,  an  educational  happening" 
that  will  enrich  this  college  and  this  urea 

Almobt  two  centuries  ago.  Thomas  JelTer- 
son  submitted  to  the  Virginia  legislature  a 
plan  for  the  dittuslon  uf  knowledge "  He 
and  other  famed  founders  uf  uur  country 
have  beUeved  that  when  people  commit 
themselves  to  learning,  a  revolution  of  im- 
provement of  people  begins  that  will  never 
stop 

It  was  then,  almost  two  centuries  ago. 
that  this  type  of  revolution  in  education 
began  In  this  state.  In  surrounding  states, 
and   indeed  In   this  country 

It  Ls  cnntlnulng  today 

We  who  have  worked  closely  lii  education, 
particularly  during  the  l;\sl  decade  have  wit- 
nessed, und  have  been  a  part  of,  an  Incessant 
change  In  the  higher  educational  systems — 
both   public  and   private 

We  have  been  greatly  concerned  during 
the  Immediate  past  years  with  plans  tor 
■spreading  knowledge  " 

There  have  been  ntimerous  federal  pro- 
gr.ims  iniplemeiited  to  aid  lu  ihe  construc- 
tion of  graduate  and  undergraduate  facili- 
ties on  our  campuses 

Financial  barriers  have  t>een  reduced  con- 
siderably for  many  jtudent.s  through  new- 
loon  and  scholarship  iirogran>s. 

New  community  Junior  colleges  have 
opened  up  at  a  rapid  rate  to  make  hluher 
education  available  in  many  parts  of  a  state 
And  in  the  states  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board.  Junior  ruUeges  have  be- 
come so  numerous  that  the  South  has  as- 
sumed national  leadership  in  this  movement 

Racial  barriers  are  being  removed,  which 
means  that  advanced  education  Is  no  lunger 
limited  to  the  majority  or  the  privileged,  but 
that  It  Is  open  to  everyone  However,  our 
southern  colleges  are  still  somewhat  leys  In- 
tegrated than  are  these  in  other  areas 

The  federal  trovernment  m  the  ihree-yeur 
period  between  1964-1967  multiplied  Its  com- 
mitment   to    education    three    times    over 

Yet  with  all  these  factors — the  new  pro- 
grams, the  new  facilities  nuire  t.nancial  aid — 
the  South  still  Is  behind  national  averages  In 
the  percentage  of  college-age  persons  at- 
tending college.  In  the  percentage  <>l  ad- 
\anced  degrees  awarded,  and  in  many  areas 
leading   to  full  npportunlty   in  education 

While  the  advancements  made  In  our 
Southern  coUeges  might  well  measure  up 
when  compared  to  others  in  the  region,  we 
must  begin  to  evaluate  these  colleges  by  the 
same  criteria  of  excellence  which  are  applied 
everywhere  We  must,  as  I  have  said  so  often 
in  West  Virginia,  compete  with  what  Is  good. 

Likewise,  we  are  forced  to  look  at  how 
our  states  are  doing  on  their  own  to  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  higher  educa- 
tion 

While  the  federal  share  of  spending  in 
the  field  of  education  Increased  from  16  to 
24  percent  during  the  l.^st  ten  \ears,  the 
slate  and  local  governments'  share  has  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  While  our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  bulging  with  stu- 
dents^more  than  3  million  .ire  enrolled  in 
colleges  today — the  cap  between  income  and 
expenses  for  higher  education  is  continually 
increasing 

This  revolution  of  education  has.  In  years 
past,  dealt  with  quantity — with  guarantee- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  individuals  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  maximum  education. 
The  goal  has  been  to  give  every  vjung  man 
and  woman  all  the  education  he  can  absorb. 
But.  regrettably,  we  have  reached  what  might 
be  termed  a  point  of  diminishing  returns 
in  regard  to  tjuantity 
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We  are  forced  now  to  direct  our  sights 
•.'•ward  quality. 

KfTirts  to  u.se  our  rt'-sovirces  more  wisely  to 
att.iln  quality  education  might  possibly  me.m 
the  relinquishing  of  s<>me  cherished,  old 
tr  iditlous. 

It  was  John  F  Kennedy  who  .^ald,  "The 
great  enemy  of  the  truth  Is  very  often  not 
the  lie -deliberate  contrived  and  dlshone-it — 
but  the  myth — persistent,  persuasive  and 
iiureallstlc," 

Therefore  we  must  dispel  old  myths,  and 
re'  ii;nlze    them    for    what    they    are 

In  particular,  I  find  this  t.-ue  when  viewing 
the  relationship  between  private  and  public 
institutions    of    higher    ediiratlon 

While  iiur  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities  may  be  cmsldered  similar  In 
iicademlc  functions  and  t!ie  type  of  .students 
they  serve  they  differ  cunslderably  in 
methods  of  luiancing 

i-iate  governments  have  clung  to  the  age- 
old  belief  that  States  should  not  ttrant 
financial  aid  to  private  or  denominational 
colleges  The  main  source  of  liicome  for  the 
private  college,  endowment  and  philanthropic 
giving,  has  continued  to  increase — but  the 
purchasing  power  uver  the  [i:ist  tlecade  li.ts 
declined,  which  lnevit,ibly  furces  the  i>rlvat<^ 
college  to  a  higher  tuition  level 

The  prhate  colleges  and  universities  are 
struggling  with  outstanding  competition 
from  state-supported  schools,  .ts  the  states 
make  an  all-out  etlort  to  develop  high  qual- 
ity public  colleges  ,ind  universities,  while  at 
the  s.ime  time   promote  low  tviltions 

Therefore,  many  of  our  line,  small,  fotir- 
year  private  ur  denominational  colleges  have 
been  forced  to  merge  with  a  l.irger  state- 
.supported  Institvition  because  of  limited  fi- 
nances or  lack  of  qualified  professors 

In  the  long  run,  the  state  is  eventually 
assuming  the  burden  of  the  expense,  while 
toe  student  Is  the  one  slighted. 

ITie  absorption  of  a  small  college  by  a 
l.irger  one  often  results  In  a  weak  university. 
.IS  i.pposed  to  a  strong  coUe-:;e  had  the  state 
a.ssumed  part  of  the  fin.inclal  responsibility 

West  Virginia  has  begun  already  to  estab- 
iiih  a  course  of  action  for  a.'^sisting  its  private 
colleges,  along  with  it.s  public  Institutions  of 
b.lgher  learning,  by  making  funds  available 
to  students  who  could  not  otherwise  attend 
■.■■-■liege 

Just  during  the  p.%st  legislative  session,  .i 
bill  was  passed  which  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  tate  scholarship  and  Ixin  [uro- 
gram, whereby  $25,000  wius  .ippropnated  to 
r;'.cii  program  And  the  bill  clearly  .stated 
that  the  l(3ans  and  scholarships  would  be 
made  available  to  students  planning  to  at- 
tend cither  private  or  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  West  Virginia. 

This  action.  I  think,  reflects  the  thinking- 
of  the  West  Virginia  legislators  and  educa- 
tors toward  the  value  of  privat<>  colleges  und 
universities,  which  shows  that  they  have  rec- 
o'gnized  the  tremendous  benefits  received 
from  the  private  schools  by  ijoth  tne  state 
.•lul  t'le  students. 

I  believe  the  time  h.is  come  when  all  st.it.^s 
must  make  some  imixjrtant  decisions  reflect- 
ing their  acknowledgment  c'f  the  need  for 
state  aid  to  the  private  Institutions. 

.Admittedly,  this  is  a  difficult  problem, 
which  may  involve  some  legislative  action. 
as  It  did  In  West  Virginia. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  at  that 
point  in  this  educational  revolution  where 
It  Is  incumbent  on  every  state  to  analyze  the 
educational  and  economic  potentials  of  its 
private  or  denominational  colleges,  and 
evaluate  *he  value  received  from  subsidizing 
a  private  college,  as  opf>osed  to  the  Invest- 
me!it  made. 

We  must  then  .ilso  cons.der  the  quality 
ol  Knowledge  and  learning  olfered  by  a  small, 
well-pqulpped.  adequately  staffed  college,  as 
opposed  to  a  Large  university  striving  to  meet 
the  needs  of  thousands  of  students. 

This  IS  B  question  that  many  states,  as  has 
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West  Virginia,  have  decided  to  answer.  And 
the  answer  may  well  indeed  benefit  the  stu- 
dents and  the  states 
The  revolution  of  learning  Is  In  full  swing. 
Knowledge  must  be  shared.  The  facilities 
of  a  New  York  library  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  college  student   in  Texas. 

Ihe  teachings  of  the  most  skilled  physi- 
cian should  be  brought  to  a  medical  stu- 
dent   in    Virginia   or   West    Virginia. 

A  student  at  a  small  college  should  be  able 
to  draw  InsUir.tly  on  the  resources  of  a  large 
university. 

Both  the  public  and  private,  the  small  col- 
lege and  large  university,  are  In  the  position 
where  they  must  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  hitrhly  technical  communication  methods. 
Educational  television  has  gained  tremen- 
dous momentum  in  our  educational  systems 
recently,  but  nothing  compared  to  what  it 
Will  in  the  future  The  enlistment  of  the  use 
>'f  the  saielllte  for  communic^ation  purposes 
is  not  an  unrealistic  consideration. 

For  the  revolution  of  education  to  move 
equally  as  fivst  as  the  revolution  of  learning, 
it  becomes  nece,ssary  to  reconstruct  our 
methods  for  spre.ading  knowledge  and  our 
attitudes  toward  these  methods. 

Eric  Holler,  the  noted  longshoreman- 
philosopher,  has  written:  "If  we  are  to 
awaken  and  cultivate  the  talents  dormant  In 
a  whole  population,  we  must  change  our  con- 
ceptions of  what  Is  elficicnt.  useful,  practi- 
cal   and  wasteful  " 

We  must  look  to  the  future  We  must  de- 
ride whether  to  continue  with  tradition  or 
whether  to  innovate;  whether  to  direct  our 
sights  toward  the  needs  of  the  private  col- 
leges or  focus  only  on  the  public  schools- 
whether  to  advance  our  communication  and 
teaching  methods,  or  cope  with  what  we 
have. 

I  say  we  must  show  the  world  Just  how 
broad  our  visions  are  for  education. 

Today,  at  Mary  Baldwin,  vou  are  taking  a 
step   m   the   right   direction. 


National  Council  of  Adoptive  Parents' 
Organizations  Backs  H.R.  19,  the 
Adoption  Opportunity    Act 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
most  gratified  recently  to  learn  that  the 
National  Council  of  Adoptive  Parents' 
Orsanization  In  its  March-April  news- 
letter. National  Adoptalk.  has  expressed 
Its  strong  support  for  my  bill,  H.R.  19, 
the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act. 

The  organization,  whose  motto  is  "Let 
Every  Child  Eligible  for  Adoption  Become 
Available  for  Adoption."  has  urged  its 
members  to  work  for  the  passage  of  H.R 
19.  As  a  result.  I  have  been  receiving 
letters  of  support  from  adoptive  parents 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Adoption  Opportunity 
Act  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
social  welfare  agencies,  their  officials  and 
welfare  experts  in  34  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  has  also  received 
approval  of  several  other  national  orga- 
nizations and  publications. 

This  widespread  support  is  truly  heart- 
rning.  It  indicates  growing  awareness 
mat.  in  justice  and  in  wisdom,  adoption 
expenses  should  be  made  tax  deductible 
as  provided  by  H.R.  19. 

Such  a  tax  deduction  would  provide 
adoptive    parents    with    Ux    treatment 
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comparable  to  natural  parents  who  may 
deduct  medical  cxperuses.  It  also  would 
tend  to  promote  adoptions,  thereby  jiio- 
viding  more  children  with  liomcs  and 
decreasing  welfare  expenses. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee,  before  which  H.R.  19 
is  pending,  will  soon  hold  hearings  on 
the  proposal. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  t.o 
include  the  recent  article  from  Adoptalk. 
along  with  a  list  ol  the  organizations. 
agency  officials,  and  othe-  interested  par- 
ties who  have  endor.sod  H.R  19: 
It  Is  Time  j-or  Actio.n 
There  are  six  similar  Fcdei-al  bill.s  in  tne 
House  of  Representatives  on  Wav.s  and  Means 
which  would  make  it  pos.sible  for  the  adop- 
tive family  to  deduct  costs  of  adopting 
(agency  fees,  court  costs  and  lawver  s  leesi 
Irom  ones  income  tax. 

They  have  been  bottled  up  in  the  Commit- 
tee and  will  not  come  out  lor  a  iloor  vote 
unless  we  persuade  the  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  their  merits  We  iirf,'e  you  U:>  write 
to  the  representative  from  your  state  11  you 
write  to  the  others  as  well'it  inipht  be  very 
helpful.  We  should  pet  tr.esp  Hepre.senta- 
tives  to  realize  that  thru  adoption  the  Com- 
munity Is  saved  many  thou.s^inds  (,l  dollars 
on  each  child.  Any  child  who  becomes  a  ward 
of  the  state  Is  very  costly  to  the  taxpayers 
Let  them  know  that  adoptions  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way  Of  course, 
this  is  not  our  primary  re;ison  since  we  are 
parents  before  we  are  t.ixpayers  — but  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  deals  in  money, 
not  necessarily  in  human  joy 

After  careful  reading  and  consideration  of 
each  of  the  six  bills,  N.CAPO  feels  that 
Mr.  Zablocki's  bill,  H.R.  19  i.s  the  best  be- 
cause of  its  wording: 

".  .  .  |b|  Z3e/inif!on.— As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'adoption  expenses'  means  ex- 
penses which  pertain  to  the  legal  adoption 
of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer,  and  which  are 
incurred  In  accordance  with  applicable  State 
or  Federal  laws,  including  social  or  adoption 
agency  fees,  court  costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and 
other  necessary  costs  and  fees  iii  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  the  child. 
"(c)    Limitations- — 

"(1)  Dollar  Limitations. — Tlie  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowable  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  one  child  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,250. 

"(2)  Expenses  Otheruiac  Allouable  As  De- 
ductions.—No  amount  which  is  allowable  as 
a  deduction  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  part  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  this  section." 

Bills  HR  7999  by  Helstoski.  HR  10620  by 
Brasoo,  HR  3353  by  Foley  are  almost  identi- 
cal. However,  let's  put  our  efforts  on  HR  19. 
If  we  don't  get  it  out  of  Committee  this  year 
it  will  be  a  lost  bill  and  a  wasted  year.  This 
is  an  opportunity  for  us  all  to  work  for  im- 
portant legislation.  Lets  see  how  much  we 
can  accomplish  by  banding  together 
our  strength  will  grow  only  by  such  efforts. 
May  we  count  on  you? 

Write  your  Representative  on  the  Commit- 
tee, or  If  none,  to  Rep.  Zablockl.  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 
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State  by  State  List  of  Agencies  and  Offt- 
ciAi-s  Who  Have  Endorsed  KR.  19 

NATIONAL 

Committee  on  Adoption,  the  American 
Bar  Association.  112  State  Street,  Albany 
New  York. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Head- 
quarters. 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  New  York. 

National     Cormniltee     for     Children     and 
Youth,    Headquarters,    1145    19th    St     NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

National  Council  of  Adoptive  Parents  Or- 
ganizations,  Box  543.  Teaneck.  New  Jersey. 


ALABAMA 

Childrcns  Aid  Society  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty 3Giio  8th  Avenue  South,  Blrminph.im 
Alab.uiia 

.M.A.SKA 

•State  of  Alaska,  Department  of  Health  and 
Wellare,  Alaska  OfTice  Building,  Juneau 
AkLska     SiDBOl, 

CALIFORNIA 

Calitorni.i  A.ssn.  of  Adoption  Agencies  :iIGl 
I'lynumth  Hunci.  Uifayelte,  California. 

Family  and  Children  Division  Department 
of  Social  Wellare.  State  of  California.  PO 
Box  H()74,  S.icramento,  CallforSiia      ti5HI8 

Bo.ird  of  Directors.  Children's  Home  So<'ie- 
ty  CI  Cahf  .  cilUO  West  Adams  Boulevard  L.,s 
Anpele,',  California     UUOUl 

( ULORAUO 

Jewish  F.miily  and  Childrens  .--ervh  e  (.1 
Denver.  l:i75  Delaware  Street  -J.iil  Denver 
Colorado     80204 

<<)N.Nt(TK  TT 

Jewi.-^h  ScK-ial  Service  ol  Hartford  50  C.illeit 
Street     Hartford     Connecticut. 

C  Holliii  Z.iiie,  Executive  Dlre<-U)r.  Chil- 
dren's  Services  ol  Connecticut,  Inc  ICHO  Al- 
b.iny  Avenue.  Hartford,  Connwticut. 

DELAWARE 

Board  ol  Diri-ciors,  Jewish  F..milv  Service 
of  Delaware,  ',  Atty,  Jacob  Balick.  1211  Klnp 
Street,    Wilminpton.   Delaware      UmOI 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Townsend.  Chairman, 
Inter-Agency  CommitU-e  on  Adoption,  i:!10 
Delaw.arc  Avenue,  Wilmington.  Delaware 

FLORIDA 

Dep.iri,ment  oi  Public  Wellare  2J7  Park 
Street.   PO    Box   20,'50,   Jacksonville    Florida 

Executive  Committee,  llie  Childrens  Home 
Society  OI  Florida.  P  O,  Box  10097  Jack.son- 
viUe.  Florida     32207 

Mr.  Wesley  W.  Jenkins.  'j28  Uikcview  Ave- 
nue  South,   St.   PeUTSburg.   Florida     33705 

GEORGIA 

Children's  Center  of  Metropo]it,-in  AtlanUi, 
Inc.,  44  Eleventh  Street.  N.E.  Atlanta 
Cicorgia      30309 

ILLINOIS 

Bernice  Erwm.  Lake  Bluff  Children's  Home. 
200  Scranton  Avenue,  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois, 

Board  ol  Directors  and  Stuff,  'Ihe  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  ol  Indianapolis.  615  North 
Alabama  Street.  Indianapolis,  Indiana    40204 

I.-^'DIANA 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  Indianapolis,  312 
English  Foundation  Building.  615  North  Ala- 
bama Street.  Indianapolis.  Indiana     4<j204 

IOWA 

Miss  Katharine  B,  'Wheeler,  Supervi.sor  of 
Adoption,  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society,  lioi 
Walnut.  Dfcs  Moines.  Iowa     50309 

MAINE 

Child  and  Family  Services,  137  Middle 
Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

.MARYLAND 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  r,f 
Maryland.  State  Office  Building.  301  West 
Preston   Street.   Baltimore.   Maryland,     21201 

Mr.  Clark  L,  Mock.  Executive  Director. 
Family  and  Childrens  Society,  204  West  Lan- 
vale  Street,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Miss  M  Beatrice  Pryor.  Director.  Wicomico 
County  Welfare  Board.  Salisbury.  Maryland 

Mrs,  Esther  Lazarus,  Director.  Department 
of  PubUc  Wellare,  IGOO  Greenmount  Avenue, 
Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Rev,  J  Francis  Stafford,  Assoc-iaic  Direc- 
tor, Catholic  Center.  Archiocese  ol  Baltimore. 
320   Cathedral   Street,   Baltimore.    Maryland 

iHSSACHUSETTS 

The  Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J  .  Office  of 
the  Dean.  Boston  College  Law  Scho<jl, 
Brighton,  Massachusetts     02135 
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Mr  Jweph  W  Oranata  Executive  D!r  . 
Child  iiid  ftinu'.y  Service  i>f  aprtnuQeld.  1H4 
Mill  Road,  rfprln^eld    Mas«arhu«ett«     01108 

Robert  I  Uecr^  "Hie  Sew  KiiifUnd  H'^me  for 
Little  W.irirlerers  161  South  Himtln^m 
Avenue    Brwton    Majwac  h  uset  ts     02130 

Children^  Aid  .ind  family  Society  of 
Hnverhlll.  34  MerrlmHClc  Street.  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts 

Mr  Robert  M  Myers.  Ex  Secretary.  Chil- 
dren* Aid  And  Fumily  Services.  42  G>>thic 
Street     Northampton.   Mass      01060 

M IC  1 1  IC.t  M 

Mr  Rennld  J  Nai?ellclrk.  Ex  Dlrect.>r.  D  A 
Bl.>di?efr.  Home  for  Children.  M05  Leonnrtt 
Street    NE     Grand  Riiplds.  Ml.'hlean     49503 

Samuel  Lerner.  Director.  Jewish  Pnmlly 
and  Children's  Service,  10801  Curtis.  Detroit, 
.Mlchisan     48221 

Mr  Le«.n.ird  R  J.iKels.  Ex  Secretiiry, 
Citlk'Hc  S.>cuil  Services  or  OalnUnd  County, 
53  Praiikliii  Boulevard,  Ponilac.  Michigan 
48053 

MicliiKan  ClilUlrens  .\ld  Society,  35427 
Cirand  River.  FurnUiijjton,  .Michigan 

C,vth.)llc  Socliil  Service  of  Upper  MlohlRan. 
4i*)  C>inrLn«erclal  U.iulc  Building.  Iron  Moun- 
•  .in    MicUMt«n 

MINNESOTA 

.Mr  Charles  B  Olds.  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety of  Minnesota.  J230  Como  Avenue.  St. 
P;iul.   Minnesota 

Mr  Callman  Rawley.  Ex  Director.  Jewish 
Fimlly  .iiid  Children's  Service  of  Minneap- 
olis. 404  South  8  Street.  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota     55405 

Mr  Llewellvn  H  Llnde  Cinsultant.  Prl- 
v.ite  Chlld-rarln<  ARencles.  Standards  and 
LlcensinK  Division  Department  oj  Public 
Welfare.  -St    Paul,  Minnesota.     55101. 

Lutheran  Social  Service  of  Minnesota, 
2414  P\rk  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Mltinesota 
.'.'1404 

MISSOttRI 

Department  of  Children.  Staff  Catholic 
Charities  of  St  Louis,  4140  Llndell  Boule- 
viurd.  St  Louis  Missotin 

MONTANA 

Miss  M.iry  M  Wagner,  State  of  Montana. 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  PO  Box  1723, 
Helena,  Montana.  ^ 

.NEW    ;ersey 

Mr  G  ThomiLS  Rltl,  Chief.  Bureau  of  Chil- 
dren 3  Services,  New  Jersey  Dept  of  Institu- 
tions .iiKl  .Agencies,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
■18625 

Miss  Eugenia  B.  Stogdale,  Ex.  Sec..  The 
Funlly  and  Children's  Society.  60  South 
F'lUerton  Avenue,  Montclalr,  New  Jersey 
>.17042, 

Miss  Barbara  W  Smith.  Ex  Director,  Chil- 
dren s  .\ld  and  Adoption  Society  of  New 
Jersey.  !4'2  .South  Munn  Avenue.  East 
Orahiie.  New  Jersey     07018 

Mother'5  .\uxlliary  of  Children's  Aid  and 
.\doptlon  Society  of  New  Jersey.  Passaic 
County.  New  Jersey. 

NEW    YORK 

Children  s  Aid  .ind  Society  for  the  Preven- 

tioii  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  330  Delaware 
Avenue.  Buffalo.  New  York     14202. 

.\dopilon  Service  of  Westchester.  Inc  .  19 
(•.r"»eiiridge  .\veinie.  White  Plains.  New  Yorlc. 

Mr  Perry  J  CJanglofT.  The  Family  and  Chil- 
dren s  Society  of  Broome  County.  Inc  .  32 
Henry   Street.    Binghampton.   New   York. 

Mr  Edmund  O  Burbank.  Ex  Director. 
Sheltering  Arms  Children's  Service,  122  East 
jyth  Street.  New  York.  New  York 

Mr  Lionel  W  Lane.  Executive  Director. 
C'liild  md  Family  Service  of  Syracuse  and 
oniindaga   County.    728   James   Street,    Syra- 

ise.  New  York. 

.■\doption  Staff  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare.  112  State  Street. 
.^;l)anv    New  York. 
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NEVADA 

(juenten  I.  Emery,  state  Welfare  Admlnis- 
tnit«jr,  Nevada  DepHrtment  of  Health  and 
Welfare  515  f^wt  Mvu4«er  Street.  Carson  City, 
Nevada 

NORTH    CAROt.IN* 

Division  of  Child  Welfare  stale  Boiird  of 
Public  Welfare,  P  O  Box.  25U9  Kali-Uh.  North 
Carolina 

Ml.ss  Harriet  L  Tyneo  Executive  Dlr  The 
Children's  Home  Society  of  North  Carolina, 
PO  Box  6587.  740  Chestnut  Street,  Greens- 
boro. North  Carolina     27405 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Lutheran  Welfare  Society  of  North  Dakota. 
1325  Eleventh  Street  .South.  Box  389,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota 

OHIO 

Mr  John  Kelleher.  Ex.  SecreU\rv.  the  Cath- 
olic Service  t«ague  of  Akron,  Ohio,  138  Plr 
Hill     Akron,  Ohio     44304 

Mr  Konrad  Relsner,  Ex  Director.  Family 
una  Children  s  .Service  Assn  ,  184  Salem  Ave- 
nue Dayton,  Ohio 

Miss  Thelma  K  Flower.  Ex  DlrectCir  Fiini- 
lly  ind  Children's  Service  Society,  tio  N 
Prospect  Street.  Okron.  Ohio     44304 

OREGON 

Mr  Stuart  R  Stlmxnel,  the  Boys  and  Girls 
.\ld  society  of  Oregon.  2301  N  W.  Glisan 
Street.  PorlLitid,  Oregon 

rrNNSYtVANIA 

Miss  Roberta  G  .\ndrews.  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  311   Soutb  Juniper 

Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.     19107 

RoUo  A  Barnes.  Executive  Director,  Fam- 
ily and  Children's  Service  of  I»incixster  Coun- 
ty. 630  Janet   .Wenue.  L;incaiter    Pa.      17601 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Cliild  Welfare  Services.  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare.  State  .)f  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations.  610  Mt.  Pleasant 
Avenue.  Providence.  RI      02908 

SOnil    DAKOTA 

Lutheran  Social  Services.  600  West  12 
Street.  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota     57104 

TCNNCSSES 

Roy  S  Nicks.  Commissioner.  State  of  Ten- 
nessee Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State 
Office  Btuldlng,   Nashville    Tennessee 

Mr.  William  L.  Cialbnuth.  Ex  Director. 
Child  and  Family  Services.  114  Dameron  .Ave- 
nue, Knoxvllle,  Tennessee     37917 

TEXAS 

Lt.  Col.  Rachel  Sparks.  Director.  The  Vol- 
unteers of  America,  518  Daiiciger  Building. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Mrs  Ruby  Lee  Plester.  Ex  Director,  The 
Edna  Oladney  Home.  2110  Hemphill,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

trr*H 

•Mrs  Josephine  S  Patterson,  Director.  Re- 
lief Society  General  Board  Assn  ,  18  East 
North  Temple.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah     84111 

Mr  Rex  R  Ashdown.  The  Children  s  Aid 
Society  of  Uwh.  209  Hcwell  Building,  O^'den. 
Utah. 

VIRGINIA 

Executive  Committee.  Children  s  Home  So- 
ciety of  Virginia.  322  South  Third  Street. 
Richmond.  Virginia     23204. 

Executive  Committee.  Children'6  Home  So- 
ciety of  Virginia.  P  O  Box  366,  Arlington. 
Virginia     54305 

WASHINCrON 

B<jard  of  Trustees.  Children's  Home  Society 
of    Waiihington.    3300    Northeast    65    Street. 

Se.«'.tle,  Washington 

DISTRICT    or    C<'H.MBIA 

Mrs  Alice  R  Smith,  Chief.  Child  Welfare 
Division,  1291  Taylor  Street,  N  W  .  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

Miss  Jean  Orlgg.  Lutheran  Inner  Mission 
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.Society    2838  16th  Street.  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

Mr  Oeoree  M  Plkser.  Executive  Director, 
Jewish  Social  Service  .\gency  and  Jewish 
Poster  Home.  1131  Spring  Road,  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

v^•I<^cONSIN 

Lowell  A  Orottvelt,  Madison  Area  Office. 
Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Wisconsin  and 
Uppi-r  Michigan,  704  E  Gorham  Street,  Madl- 
sijn   Wl.scon.sln. 

Mr  Robert  O  Hlntz.  Ca.iew' rk  Super. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau.  25  South  Hancock 
Street   Madl.son   Wlscon.sln 

Mr  Gregory  .-^pcltz,  .\  A  .  Catholic  Social 
.Services,  P  O.  Box  597,  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin 
54602. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  The  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Division  of  Children  and  Youth,  1 
West  Wilson  Street,  Madison.  Wisconsin 
52702. 

Pastor  Mentor  Kujath.  .\ssoc  Dlr  Public 
Relations,  Lutheran  Children's  FYlond  So- 
ciety. 8138  Harwood  Avenue,  Wauwatosa.  Wis- 
consin    53213 

rtie  Rev  Benj,<mln  A  GJcnvlok.  Kx  D.r  . 
Lutheran  Welfare  Services.  3126  West  High- 
land Boulevard,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
53208. 

Cathollo  Social  Services  of  The  .Vrohdkce^e 
of  Milwaukee.  207  E  Michigan  Street.  Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin     53202. 

Mr  Willi.im  Buchlulz.  110  South  Mam 
Street,  Edgerton.  Wisconsin  53534  i  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  Lutheran  Welfare  Services 
>  i  U'lsconsii'.  and  I'cpor  .Miclilkran  i 

Dr.  C  D.ivld  Hollister.  School  t.f  Social 
Welfare.  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee,  'vVisconsln. 

The  Rev  Canon  G.  R  Olson,  President. 
Board  ..if  Directors.  Children's  Service  Society 
of  Wisconsin. 

Green  Bay  Branch.  Children's  Service  So- 
ciety of   Wisconsin 

Cireen  Bay  District  Office,  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Services,  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Green  Bay.  Wl.sconsln. 
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The   "Dead"   Radio   Industry 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

■    F    OALIrORNLA 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaij.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Sjjoaker.  in  their  Avnl 
1,5.  U*68,  i.s-sue,  Forbes  presents  aii  lllumi- 
natinu  urticle  concernms;  the  ltowIiv; 
traffickinG;  in  broadca.st  licenses.  En- 
titled. -A  Lo.ss  Can  Be  a  Profit,'  the 
presentation  effectively  deals  with  the 
'niyih.s  .'-urrounding  the  loss  pattern  of 
broadca.sters. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
article  to  which  I  refer  follow.';; 
.^   Loss  Can   Be  a   PRoFrr 

Wl'.y  should  anyone  want  to  i;et  into  ihe 
radio  business? 

In  iy66.  the  most  recent  year  for  which  'he 
Federal  CommunlcaUons  Comnii.ssion  has 
stat:.>itics.  28'  of  ine  3.H12  radio  suitions  In 
the  U  .S  reported  1  sses;  and  the  four  major 
radio  networks  toftether  v.-t'nt  into  ll-.e  red  lor 
a  total  of  $1  7  mill. on. 

Sounds  like  a  business  anyone  who  can  tt-U 
red  ink  from  black  would  fight  to  avoid, 
doesn't  it? 

On  the  contrary  Tr.iding  in  radio  sUitlons 
has  never  been  more  active:  pnces  for  radio 
stations  have  never  been  higher  Not  only 
that,  but  they  keep  going  higher  every  day 
In  1953  .1  EIroy  McCaw  bought  New  York's 
Station  WINS  from  Crosley  Corp.  for  $450.- 


UOO  Ten  years  l.it<>r  Westinghou.se  Broad- 
casting paid  hiin  $10  million  lor  it.  Henry 
Rau  bou^'ht  WOL  in  Washington,  DC.  in 
1953  lor  $75  000  He  .sold  it  in  1965  to  Sonder- 
ling  Broadcasting  lor  $1  25  million.  CJordon 
McLendon  paid  $525  000  lor  KILT  in  Hous- 
ton In  1957,  .sold  It  II  years  later  to  Un 
Hroadcastlng  for  $7  25  million. 

•There's  a  rule  of  ihuiiib  in  this  Industry." 
says  a  r.ulioman  onlv  half  Jokingly,  "that  a 
station  l^,  worth  ti.'n  iiiucs  us  earnliigs  or  100 
times  Its  los.ses." 

How  To  Keep  Books  The  reason  Is  this: 
Tho.se  lo.sses  are  often  more  apparent  than 
real  Actually,  radio  today  Is  a  very  profitable 
inilustry.  despite  television;  and  even  the  sta- 
uoiis  that  .--how  los.ses  are  usually  making  a 
handsome  Inint.'  lor  the  men  wlio  own  and 
operate  them  It  s  l.irgely  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping. 

Spccihcally.  It's  a  matter  of  the  way  the 
federal  income-t.ix  repulatu)ns  are  written. 
Consider,  first,  a  radio  station  that  makes 
money.  The  man  who  owns  it  paid  $1  mil- 
lion tor  it  Of  this.  $750  000  represented  the 
value  of  the  equipment,  the  other  $250,000 
"Intangibles"  It's  now  lully  depreciated  and 
shows  earnings  of  $350,000  before  taxes, 
rouK'hIy  $175,000  alter  taxes  It  can  easily  be 
sold  !or  $3  5  million,  not  ten  but  20  times 
earniiiKs 

t'luier  the  federal  income-tax  regulations, 
the  purchaser  has  a  \aricty  of  ways  of  figur- 
mt:  hl.s  taxes,  but  a  conmionly  accepted  one 
Is  I  his  He  says  the  intangibles  are  now  worth 
three  times  earnlnL-s.  or  $525,000,  The  equip- 
ment, thouch  lully  depreciated,  still  Is  worth 
$750(100  That,  of  course,  adds  up  to  only 
$1275  million,  but  this  doesn't  bother  the 
purchaser,  nor  does  it  bother  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  IRS  permits  the  pur- 
ihaser  to  write  up  the  value  of  both  the 
intangibles  and  the  equipment  proportion- 
ately to  reach  $3  5  million.  By  this  process, 
lor  tax  purposes,  the  intangibles  become 
worth  rouithly  $1.5  million  and  the  equip- 
ment $2  million 

Now  .'is.sume  that  the  purchaser  depreciates 
the  leiially  mllated  ijrice  of  his  equipment 
over  ten  years  and  that  the  station  still  shows 
an  operating  prohl  of  $350,000.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  station  will  show  only 
$150,000  pretax  and  $75,000  after  taxes.  But 
It  will  have  real  earnings" — that  Is,  cash 
flow — of  $275,000.  consisting  of  $200,000  de- 
preciation and  $75,000  profit,  as  opposed  to 
only  $175,000  for  its  previous  owner  who 
didn't  have  as  pood  a  tax  break. 

In  this  setting  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that 
much  of  the  trading  in  radio  stations  today — 
and  much  of  the  rise  in  station  prices — 
stems  from  a  kind  of  swapping  among  sta- 
tion owners  Two  men.  both  with  $1  million 
in  a  station,  can  each  sell  his  for  $3.5  mil- 
lion: and  each  owner,  using  the  sample  fig- 
ures above,  could  thereby  increase  his  an- 
nual cash  How  by  $100,000.  Moreover,  the  de- 
preciation ijortlon  has  the  added  advantage 
I'f  not  being  taxable  as  personal  Income. 

The  federal  income-t.ix  regulations  also 
enable  a  man  who  owns  a  radio  station  to 
show  losses  and  .still  live  in  at  least  reason- 
able affluence.  Consider  R;ilph  J.  Baron,  who 
now  owns  three  stations.  Baron  went  into 
the  radio  business  in  1960  bv  purchasing 
WILA  in  Danville.  Va.  He  ran  it  with  his 
wife,  a  tales  manager  and  three  announcers. 
He  jiaid  his  staff  $2,000  a  month.  His  mort- 
pa:;e  and  other  expenses  cost  him  $2,500  a 
month.  On  his  books  he  showed  a  loss.  But 
thanks  to  the  cash  throw-ofi  from  deprecia- 
tion, he  was  able  to  pay  himself  $1,000  a 
month  while  getting  to  work  upgrading  Sta- 
tion WILA 

Specialize!  This  is  -ne  reason  why  even 
radio  stations  that  appe.ir  to  lose  money  can 
sell  for  incredible  pnces.  "lOO  times  losses," 
as  the  radio  man  s,ud  However,  there  is  also 
this  f.ict  about  radio  Uxiay:  Even  given  the 
strange  bookkeepini:  oi  the  industry,  even 
given    the   competition    from    television,   the 
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maj(jrity    of    radio   .-iLition.,    nuike    \ery    good 
money. 

When  television  cone  m.  evervt.ne  .--aid 
that  radio  was  throuL'h,  Thafs  what  everyone 
said  about  the  maga/inc  industry  too.  'The 
l.ict  is  that  r,idio  has  lollowed  exactly  the 
same  rrjule  as  the  uiagai-ines.  Just  as  the 
Meneral  m^-'azine  is  (,n  the  ropes  in  its  com- 
lietition  with  leievision,  while  the  speci.il- 
i,;ed  niagui^ine  has  j.rospered  as  never  before, 
so  has  the  radio  station  that  attempts  to 
appeal  to  everyone  died  v.hile  the  specialized 
r.idio  station  ha.s  boomed. 

One  of  the  men  who  reallv.ed  this  bifore 
the  industry  did  (.'enerally  is  Erny  Tannen. 
46.  who  now  owns  two  radio  stations  and 
has  a  half  interest  m  two  other.^.  T.iiiiien 
bouiiht  Ills  lirst.  WDMV  in  ihe  Delinarva 
Peninsula,  which  lies  in  Delaware.  Maryland 
and  V'irmnia.  lor  $100  000  in  1960.  WDMV  was 
losing  money,  not  merely  on  the  books  but  in 
l.ict.  Tannen  decided  tiiat.  with  specialized 
l>roL'ramminL'.  it  (ould  become  .i  money- 
maker. Eighty  percent  of  the  iienlnsula's 
economy  consists  of  ..izriculture.  Explains 
T.inneii:  "The  larmers  listened  to  tlieir  tr.ui- 
sii-tors  in  the  barn,  on  the  tractor  and  in  the 
Iields.  We  simiily  iiuroduccd  i,ro!;r..mming 
they  could  identify  wnh.  We  interviewed 
them.  We  were  the  .fflci.;l  r.idio  of  every 
larm  event.  We  iiiu'nded  all  their  meetings. 
And  we  reported  all  the  farm  news,"  T.in- 
nen's  formula  doubled  WDMV.s  t  ,t:il  billings 
in  a  little  over  three  yeius. 

When  Tannen  and  a  parlntr  jnirchasetl  an- 
other station,  WYRE  in  Annapolis.  Maryland, 
lie  again  examined  the  area's  economy,  lounci 
it  to  be  strong  on  pleasure  boating,"  "So  we 
became  known  as  the  marine  weather  station 
as  well  as  the  official  radio  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Yacht  Club  Associalujn."  lie  says 

As  a  result  Tannen  was  able  to  add  to  tlie 
previous  local  advertisers  on  the  station  out- 
siders whose  interest  was  in  Tannens  boat- 
ing market.  Using  this  strategy  lie  signed 
beer,  marine  engine,  and  boat  insurance  com- 
panies. And  also  as  a  result,  he  savs  that  he 
has  been  ollered  $500,000  for  llie  station 
which  he  purchased  for  $120,000  only  live 
years  age. 

Tannen's  strategy  has  been  repeated  by 
many  other  owners  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Often  called  "the  magazine  concept."  lis  key 
is  to  analyze  an  area,  then  build  specialized 
programming  to  reach  the  market  "I  never 
buy  stations,"  says  Tannen.  'cnly  markets." 
All  over  the  country  young  enircpeneurs 
like  Tannen  are  focusing  the  attention  oi 
their  stations  on  their  prime  hours — early 
morning  and  early  evening— and  en  auto 
drivers  and  owners  of  portable  radios  In  the 
larger  markets  they  are  selecting  particular 
segments  of  the  market  Today,  lor  example 
among  New  York's  34  AM  and  FM  stations. 
there  are  three  Spanish-]anguage  stations, 
two  all-news  stations,  numerous  "talk"  sta- 
tions, at  least  six  separate  varieties  of  music 
stations,  and  two  stations  aimed  at  Negro 
audiences. 

Even  in  small  markets  like  46  COO-popula- 
tion  Danville.  Va.,  specialization  has  paid  off. 
When  Ralph  Baron  bouL'ht  WILA.  .i  sunnse- 
to-sunset  station,  in  1960.  it  was  competing 
directly  with  three  other  stations  and 
floundering.  Baron  responded  by  switching 
its  programming  to  what  the  industry  calls 
"the  ethnic  format"  beamed  at  Danville's 
Negroes,  who  comprised  one-third  <,i  the 
population.  "We  convinced  the  merchants 
that  WILA  was  in  the  advertisinc  bu.Mness 
and  that  we  were  reaching  an  audience  they 
couldn't  reach  on  the  other  .stations."  says 
Baron. 

Tod-y  WILA  advertising,  which  sells  for 
$4  per  minute,  is  booked  to  the  limit  (18 
minutes  per  houri  during  four  months  of 
the  year.  In  the  remaining  months  it  is 
about  70'';  sold.  WILA  now  has  a  staff  of  12 
and  the  station  is  paid  for.  Expenses  run 
about  $9,000  a  month,  and  it  makes  over 
$60,000  a  year.  Baron,  who  paid  $85,000  for 
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the   sUitioii.   ;-,iys   he   recentlv    turned    down 
an  oner  for  $350,000 

While  the  effort  to  win  people  back  to 
their  radios  has  proceeded  locally,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  sonic  impressive  national  st.ttistics. 
For  examjjle  in  l;J(i7  an  estimated  47  million 
radios  were  sold,  bringing  the  1'ital  numb(  r 
111  operation  to  ever  250  million  A  HAUAH 
study  lound  that  more  jieoplc  li.sten  to  .i 
radio  sometime  during  the  week  than  turn 
on  a  television  .set. 

Pighling  TV.  This  specialization  has  not 
only  captured  radio's  new  audience  but.  jii.'-t 
as  important,  it  has  trapmented  i  idio  audi- 
ences into  age.  sex.  income  and  lnt<'re.--t 
groups  that  .ire  critical  m  selling  advertis- 
ing in  competition  with  television.  "With 
r.idio,"  .';:iys  Miles  David,  president  of  the 
Radio  Advertising  Bureau,  "the  idvcrtlscr 
can  pinpoint  his  audience  much  more  than 
on  television.  This  is  one  of  the  things  ihe 
big  national  advertiser  i.s  icjokiim  lor  "  David 
point^s  out  Ihat  companies  like  C.eneral  Foods, 
LriMol-Myers,  American  Cyanamid  and  Mo- 
I'll  Oil  all  more  than  doubled  their  r.idKj  ex- 
Iienditures  in  the  lirst  nine  months  (jf  19G7. 
Bristol-.Mvers,  lor  example,  increased  its  ex- 
pen<lnures  irom  $570,000  to  $2  1  million 

With  ,idvertising  revenues  of  $18  billion. 
the  television  industry  has  a  <  ommanding 
lead  on  r.idio,  with  only  $912  inillUjii.  "^'et 
.■■ome  of  radios  !_'aiiis  are  undoubtedly  cijin- 
ing  at  the  expense  ol  t-levision  In  1966.  for 
example,  total  radio  advertising  income  was 
up  10"  as  compared  with  9'.  for  television. 
In  1967.  a  bad  year  for  advertising,  r,uiio 
was  up  about  3'.  while  televi.sion  held  almost 
even.  One  result  of  this  increased  advertis- 
ing i.s  that,  according  t.i  FCC  ligure.s.  j, relax 
radio  income  was  up  24  m  1966.  compi.rod 
")  only  a   10'      increase  for  television 

U  radio  is  doing  well  now,  the  Uiture  looks 
I-. St  as  bright.  In  the  East,  smc^  almost  all 
:rcquencies  are  already  assigned,  entry  is 
limited  and  current  owners  are  protected. 
Add(-d  to  the  promising  outlook  is  the  fact 
t'Kit  .-lations  are  cheap'to  cjperato  and  costs 
:>re  easy  to  liold  in  line  as  listenershlp  grows. 
■  This  IS  a  lixed-overhe.ui  busine.s.s."  says 
Ralph  W  Bcaudin.  group  \ice  president  tor 
radio  at  Amer.can   Broadcasting  Corp. 

Yet  the  broadcaster  who  pursues  aggres- 
.sive  growth  in  radio  laces  one  obstacle:  the 
FCC  limitalion  on  the  number  of  stations 
one  company  may  own  to  seven  AM  and 
seven  KM.  rhLs  restriction  results  m  the 
■'tradmL'  \:\)'  phenomenon  wliere  the  bi|r 
ttroup  bro,;Ucasters  like  Cox  Broadcasting, 
.Metromedia.  Talt  Broadcasting  and  Storer 
Broadcasting,  all  of  whose  sales  are  ovjr  $30 
million,  expand  by  selling  their  smaller  sta- 
tions and  buying  bigger  ones.  It  also  means 
that  the  bigger  group  broadcasters  are  nor- 
mally lieavily  in  television  i  where  the  limit 
IS  live  VHF  and  f*-o  UHF  stations  i  .md  m 
many  cases  have  diversUied  out  of  r.idio  and 
television. 

One  such  company,  f.ipitoi  Cities  Broad- 
casting, which  presently  owns  live  televi.sion 
stations  as  well  as  seven  AM  and  hve  FM 
radio  stations,  came  close  to  skipping  radio 
entirely  "We  were  like  many  other  people 
during  the  Fifties,"  says  President  Tlionias  S. 
Murphy  "We  were  preoccupied  with  tele- 
vi.tion  But  we  jiicked  up  a  radio  station  iii 
Providence  along  with  a  television  station  v.e 
were  alter,  and  linally  we  decided  to  go  into 
•lie  radio  business  seriously." 

Unlike  many  operators.  Capitol  Cities  has 
concentrated  on  making  profitable  stations 
more  profitable  by  beehng  up  ad  sales  rather 
than  trying  to  cure  sick  (operations.  That  i-- 
pcrhaps  just  as  well,  for  Murphy  admits  tiiat 
Capitol  Cities'  f:rst  attempt  at  chancms;  a 
.■■tations  projramming  ended  m  c.:sasler,  'It 
was  my  l.iult."  lie  says.  "We  changed  the 
programming  oi  our  Albany  station  "in  1954 
from  a  food-niLicic  format  to  r.jck-and-roll. 
not  because  we  knew  why  we  were  inakir.f: 
the  chance  but  because  other  people  seem-a 
•o  be  making  moi-.ty  with  this  lormat.  so  v.e 
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fli{;ir?d  we  cnuld  '  The  chani<e  '-nnvfr-pd  a 
modest  predepreciauon  profit  if  »29  ()00  to 
fo\ir  years  >f  li^>8a<»8  averaging  »5J  OOO  per 
year 

Murphy  says  hia  unhappy  eip«rlence  In 
Albany  is  >ne  explanaUon  for  Capitol  Cities' 
subsequently  strong  record  "We  hoped  our- 
selves into  that  decision.  ■  he  says  'We  have 
never  done  that  again   " 

His  record  confirms  it  Capitol  Clues  paid 
.ibout  $250,000  for  the  Albany  station  in 
I'354    Now  It  Is  easily  worth  t3  million. 

Not  bad  for  an  indu.-itry  that  was  once 
pre.simed  dead 


Statutory  Limitationf  on  Spending 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

ur     NEW     m.MiSHIRK 

IN    THE  HOUSE  UK  Hk.i'HK.~KS  I  \  I  T.  Kri 

Monday    Apr-l  22    lO^H 

Mr  WYM.\N  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
pt-rative  *hat  \^hate\ei-  -pl•!;d!^'.^■  reduc- 
tions thev  Ctin^'rf.s.^  im;x)Sf.s  be  required 
one.<,  not  rJst  Wil  to  the  rcr.dcr  di.spen- 
sation  of  the  executive  branch  There 
is  no  .sen^e  In  passing  a  surtax  if  it  is  to 
be  used  to  tinance  additional  Govern- 
ment .spendm-  It  is  Uie  obhijation  of 
tile  Congress  acting  tiirough  its  Com- 
mittees on  Appropnations.  to  see  that 
this  does  nijt  happen 

Ju.st  how  much  of  a  reduction  can  be 
forced  bv  statute  without  upsetting  tlie 
economy,  rev«'r,sewi.se.  is  a  ditScult  prob- 
lem But  a^a.n  and  again  the  expert^j — 
of  whom  Will.am  McChesney  Marti.i  is 
certainly  the  expert  s  expert — warn  that 
unless  tirrn  ac'ion  is  taken  now  to  apply 
th.e  brakes,  runaway  inflation  can  be- 
come urjnana^eabie  Financial  misman- 
agement in  a  lime  of  :i;>cal  crisis  result- 
1:.^'  f:um  years  of  dancing  without  pay- 
ing tne  tiddler  is  inexcusable.  T\\e  Ameri- 
can perjule  are  bemnning  to  realize  that 
fiscal  resfH>nsibility  is  a  necessary  quali- 
fication tor  public  service 

L'l  thi5  connection  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  12  11)68.  IS  important  reading 
Fool  3  Paradise 
There  is  the  bitter  old  Joke  ibout  pre- 
in.iture  anti-fascists— they  perceived  the 
menace  so  far  in  advance  that  nobody  re- 
membered their  warnings  when  the  danger 
beCLinie  generally  obvious  Some  of  us  may 
perhaps  be  forgiven  If,  a  little  wearily  we  feel 
the  same  way  about  Inflation. 

Certainly  one  premature  anu-lnflatlonist 
IS  WlUlom  McChesney  Marun,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  For  years  he  has 
been  trying  to  tell  the  nation  that  the  danger 
signals  were  flying,  on  one  speclflc  occasion 
he  cr.^U  ominous  parallels  with  the  craah 
year  uf  1929  This  past  weekend  he  put  it 
e. en  more  strongly 

■  The  nation  is  m  the  midst  of  the  worst 
financial  crisis  since  1931,"  he  told  the  Amer- 
ic.in  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  assembled 
in  Washington  for  their  annual  convention. 
In  1931  the  problem  was  deflation  Today  It 
u  inflation  and  equally  lnt4jlerable  ' 

■Intolerable"  recurred  In  the  chairman's 
remarks.  The  domestic  Federal  budget  def 
i.it  reckoned  now  at  about  $20  taiUlon  for 
ihe  next  Qscal  year.  Is  Intolerable  The  same 
term  he  applied  to  the  chronic  US  Interna- 
tional payments  deflclt,  which  In  large  part 
results  from  the  domestic  Inflation  "Both 
h.iva  to  be  corrected  over  the  next  few  years 
or  the  U  S  Is  /oing  to  face  either  an  uncon- 
trollable recession  or  an  uncoutrollab.e  infla- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon   ■    In    a    w.)rd     potential    disaster   pretty 
much  sums  wp  his  nies8a#?e 

Such  candi.r  on  the  part  nf  a  high  C.overn- 
ment  offlclal  e8[>erlally  in  a  time  when 
candor  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  style, 
cannot  be  uw  highly  commended,  and  we 
herebv  applaud  It  But  wait  .i  moment  where 
was  Mr  Martins  Fed  all  these  years  when 
these  intolerable  risks  were  being  manufac- 
tured'' Had  Federal  Reserve  policy  nothing 
to   do    with    'he   case'' 

Of  course  it  had  Mr  Martin  himself  con- 
cedes that  the  expansion  of  the  money  sup- 
ply in  manv  recent  months  has  been  ex- 
reeslve  His  voice  of  dissent,  however  has 
been  a  lonely  one  Although  rhalrman  he 
can  t  dictate  the  board  s  i><illcv  Moreover, 
any  realistic  chairman  mu.st  have  .some  kind 
of  aicommrKlatlon  with  the  Wtille  House 
which  has  been  bent  ..n  wild  Federal  spend- 
ing ,uul  deflcltlng.  at  the  same  time  imping 
to  maintain  an  artlftcUilly  ea.sv  m.mev  policy 
Nor  has  Congress  been  etTectUe  in  checking 
the  Administrations  omnivorous  spending 
appetites. 

-So  the  buildup  of  the  dangers,  despite  the 
repeated  cautions  ,.r  Mr  Martin  and  of  some 
old-fashioned  tN-pes  'Ike  us.  is  understand- 
able If  hardly  edifying  The  peril  being  now 
bluntly   stated,    what   of    the    remedies'' 

Mr  Martin  favors  the  current  bill  in  Con- 
gres,s  calling  for  a  reduction  In  Federal 
spending  of  86  billion  plus  the  Administra- 
tion s  long^proposed  10  :  tjix  surcharce  We 
would  be  the  rtrst  to  agree  that,  theoretical- 
ly, something  of  the  sort  is  indicated  by  the 
senoosness  of  the  Government's  flnanclal 
condition  As  Mr  Murtm  says,  even  ■=.0  rich  a 
nation  must  pay  ita  bills  Yet  questions 
persist. 

For  one  a  »e  billion  reducUon  is  far  too 
Mttle  out  of  the  spending  jwogram  originally 
blueprinted  for  ftscal  1969  at  more  than  »I86 
billion  Olven  the  crlttcallty  of  the  situation 
drastic  slashes,  particularly  in  non-defense 
spending  are  neetled  .Second,  who  ,an  really 
beUeve  that  this  spendlng-prone  Adminis- 
tration would  actually  follow  through  with 
even  a  96  billion  reduction'' 

Just  as  ;ui  example  there  are  such  things 
as  so-called  supplemental  appropriations, 
which  the  .\dministratlon  sends  to  Congress 
and  Congress,  confronted  with  more  or  less 
of  a  fait  accompli,  can  hardly  refuse  This 
is  one  of  the  ^Immlcics  that  tend  to  maJte  the 
budget,  when  the  flscal  year  Is  tinaly  done, 
come  out  so  much  bigger  than  the  original 
forecast 

The  same  kind  of  credibility  gap  engulfs 
the  proposed  tax  Increase  How  could  it  turn 
out  to  be  antl-inflatlonary  if  the  Adminis- 
tration simply  ises  the  added  revenue  to 
augment  its  spending?  And  why  should  the 
beleaguered  taxpayer  be  forced  to  pay  still 
more  for  the  Government's  flnanclal  mis- 
management^ 

Federal  mismanagement  is  the  crux  of 
the  matter:  in  Mr  Martins  phrase,  the 
nation— or  at  any  rate  the  Government— has 
been  Uving  in  a  fool's  paradise  It  !s  late  to 
be  waking  up,  and  we  hope  his  vlgor^ius 
lecture  will  wake  up  officials  in  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress.  But  let  no  one 
confuse  the  issue  It  is  there  in  Witshlng- 
ton,  not  in  the  private  economic  affalrB  of 
the  ordinary  citizen,  that  the  cause  and  the 
cure  of   the  terr'ile   t  .iibie  He 
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Zambia:  The  African  Terroriit  State 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LmisuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEi'RKsEN  I  \  I  IVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker  day  by  day 
it  becomes  more  apparent  to  tlie  Ameri- 


can tJeople  that  what  ts  billed  by  the 
Communists  a.s  raci.sm  is  really  freedom 
of  the  individual 

The  leading  Red-controlled  organ  in 
the  United  States— the  UN  —continues 
its  .sinful  propaganda  against  Rhodesia 
as  being  racist.  Yet.  the  .same  destroyer 
of  fiTo  men  is  silent  on  antifree  enter- 
prt.se  by  .seizure  of  all  industrial  and 
commercial  enterpn.sps  by  the  Red  pup- 
pet chief  Kaunda  of  Zambia 

In  fact,  the  U  N  just  recently  tried  10 
launch  an  unsuccessful  aggre.s.sion 
against  .'^outh  West  Africa  from  Zam- 
bia, but  Chief  Kaunda  did  not  trust  the 
U  N  team  with  one  of  his  airplanes  He 
was  afraid  it  '.vould  get  lost  to  the  South 
Africans 

This  is  the  Z.iinbia  the  'Vice  President 
praises— this  :s  the  Kaunda  Mr.  Hum- 
i'hi;ey  lauded  as  the  ;reat  African  leader. 
This  IS  the  Zambia  of  war  lord  Kaun- 
da who  is  scheduled  to  receive  15  million 
in  U  S.  tax  dollars  to  build  a  hiuhwav. 

Kaunda  has  established  a  rather  high 
protective  tariff  to  protect  his  i>eDple 
and  I  call  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  le.sser  lights  not  to  let  one 
copper  penny  of  U.S.  money  go  to  Zam- 
bia until  he  releases  all  .seized  Industries 
and  pays  indemnity  to  the  owners  and 
operators.  Until  then.  I  call  for  U.S.- 
free  world  economic  .sanctions  against 
Zambia 

Mr  Speaker,  our  State  Department 
and  leaderslnp  cannot  make  this  many 
honest  mistakes  unintentlonallv, 

I  include  the  AP  report  of  April  19, 
the  U.N.  report  of  April  21.  and  other 
clippings  at  this  point ' 
I  From  the  Evening  Star   Wu.shingK  11   D  C 
Apr.   19.   19681 
Z.^MBIA  Seizes  25  BfsiNESSES 
LvsAKA.   Zambia    -President    Kenneth  Ka- 
unda   announced    today    that    the    Zumblan 
government  Is  taking  over  25  major  Industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises,  ranging  from  re- 
tail  chain   stores   to   big   transport   corpora- 
tions 

Among  these  Is  a  logging  company  owned 
by  the  Anglo-American  Corp  .  the  giant  cop- 
per mining  group 

Kaunda  told  a  cheering  crowd  at  Kabwe 
he  was  asking'  the  companies  to  sell  51  per- 
cent of  their  stock  to  the  government  He 
made  clear  he  does  not  anticipate  anyone's 
refusing. 

Tlie  move  staggered  tlie  country's  business- 
men Kaunda  said  It  Is  part  of  a  general  plan 
to  eliminate  exploitation  by  foreign  capi- 
talists." 

OTHER    CtRBS 

Kaunda  also  announced  restrictions  on 
loans  to  local  businesses  owned  by  expatri- 
ates, a  ban  on  cxpitrlate  businesses  outside 
10  major  towns  .md  a  ruling  that  government 
contracts  for  less  than  ,f  140  000  ,ire  to  be 
awarded  only  to  Zambian  enterprises 

However,  he  said  foreign  Uuestor.'^  and 
foreign  businessmen,  '  in  contrast  to  resident 
expatriate  businessmen,  are  welcome  in 
Z.iinbia. 

It  IS  my  intention,  "  he  declared.  '  to  i-nact 
legislation  .-aleguanilng  approved  lorcign  In- 
vestments This  cict  will  u'uarantee  that  divi- 
dends and  interest  [j.iyments  on  foreign  capi- 
tal may  be  remitted  abroad,  .md  that  repatri- 
ation of  caoltal  brought  In  from  abn.ad  will 
be  allowed.  ' 

COMPENSATION    PLEDGED 

K:iunda  also  pledged  that  r()mpcn>ation  for 
government  takeovers  would  be     fair," 

He  objected  to  local  busine.sses  owned  by 
resident  expatriates  because  he  said  they 
brought  no  capital  into  the  counirv  and  took 
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capital  out  when  the  expatriates  returned  to 
their  homelands. 

I  From   the   Sunday   Star,   Washington,   D,C., 
April    21,    19681 

Dili  o.MATK-  Dfadi  ocK    Over    Uhodesia 

(By    Willl.im    K.    Frye) 

U.NiTiu  .Nmuins,  N A'  The  problem  of 
racism  m  Hliodcsla  continues  to  bedevil 
chancelloripfi  in  much  of  the  world.  It  tor- 
ments the  Commonwcalih,  stirs  black  Africa, 
and  mocks  nope  lor  dP\plopment  of  world 
order. 

Well  o\er  tv.o  years  .igo.  a  small  band  of 
white  Rhodeslaiis,  si  nie  lue  percent  of  the 
country's  population,  set  out  to  defy  the 
conscience  md  the  (jrganized  economic  jjower 
or  the  rest  of  the  world  They  have  \  cry 
l.irirely  succeeded. 

I'N  diiiiom.ils  arc  <  urrci.tly  v. re.' tin. g  oiKe 
again  with  ways  \o  deal  more  clfectivcly  with 
the  challenge.  It  is  wiucly  acrecci  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  now  selective,  should  be 
made  total,  and  that  they  should  continue 
to  be  legally  comi)ul.sorv. 

But  suppose  this  is  ilo!u>  on  i).i[)cr.  Wli.it 
then'.' 

DISCREUIT      I     N.      URMIER 

Sonih  Africa  i'lid  Portugal,  which  roiurol 
key  ports  of  entrv  and  exit  lor  Rhodesian 
supplies,  have  m.ide  perlt-ctly  cic.ir  they  will 
continue  to  dlsreg.od  LIN  directives.  Zambia, 
which  .ilso  h.us  .suh:  t.ihtial  Rhodesian  trade. 
cannot  obey  ihe!:c  directives  fur  long,  and 
survive. 

The  result  is  that  Rhrxiesla  almost  cer- 
tainly will  continue  to  fend  oil  decisive  dam- 
age. And  the  net  cllcct  of  the  crackdown  will 
be  to  discredit  still  further  the  United  Na- 
tions ;;nd  the  in.strurnent  on  which  it  liad 
lioped  to  rely  m  seeking  jjeac.nul  change. 

Wliat  to  do'.' 

Blockade  the  Portugese  coKjiiial  port  of 
Lourenco  Marques,  Mozambique,  through 
which  a  l.irite  part  ol  ihe  suppi.es  flow? 

There  would  he  prrccuci.l  lor  .such  action, 
Moi-amblque's  other  priiicip.i!  port.  Beira,  has 
be^n  paliolird  by  bnti^li  ;,'uiibcnts  for  two 
years  to  keep  out  oil  tankers  which  had  been 
leeding  ,1,  Rhotte^.in  pipeline. 

But  to  .shut  biith  ol  .Moi'umbique's  ports 
completely,  or  subject  them  to  an  imposed 
rationing  progrr.m.  woukl  be  virtually  an  act 
of  war  against  PortueiU,  Britain's  oldest  ally. 
The  lea.st  it  would  be  hkelv  to  do  would  l>e 
to  drive  Portu:ial  out  ol  NATO. 

Send  aircraft  carriers  to  bomb  the  rail 
lines  which  carry  supplies  ijetween  Mozambi- 


que and  Rhodesia?  Again  a  drastic  step  which 
would  not  help   retain   a   Portugese   ally. 

Close  the  South  African  loophole  throueh 
which  Rhodesia  gets  oil  and  otlier  supi^lit-s'.' 
Far  easier  said  than  done. 

South  Africa  has  aircraft  and  naval  ves- 
sels with  which  to  challenge  anytliing  but  a 
massive  blockade.  And  in  any  event,  neither 
Washington  nor  London  would  remotely  con- 
sider a  full-scale  showdown  witli  Pretoria  at 
this  itnge. 

Dry  up  Rhodesia's  uIlMnate  m.trkets  and 
sources  of  supply?  This  has  been  tried  lor 
two  ,ind  one-half  years,  without  notab'.e  .■  uc- 
cc^.s. 

.Send  a  British  expehitionary  lorrc  into 
Rhodesia?  British  opinion  is  deeply  divided 
on  the  issue,  and  the  Wilson  (government 
.'pcms  lirmly  opposed. 

RuonrsiA'.-.  losiiioN 

Mchwhile  hope  of  a  mutually  acceptable 
11' .;o*latcd  solution   lias  all   Ijut   vaiashed. 

A  Constitutional  Ccimmlasion  In  Hl.odesla 
in  K!e  c'car  once  nsain  tills  month  that  the 
only  "compromise  "  the  white  minority  will 
<  onsider  is  one  in  which  it  i.i  ftuarantoed 
lirrni.itient  control. 

The  blacks  could  li.ivp  a  somcwli.a  more 
in.".uentlal  political  role,  the  Commission 
.- i;pc;osted,  if  they  would  give  up  any  idea  of 
ever  ruling  the  countrv.  But  thi,-:  a"  95  per- 
cent majority  is  .scarcely  likely  to  do,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  .isk  It  to 

Tills  is  the  kind  <■:  oi  adiock  whicli  drives 
11. •  ti  to  violence. 

IFrc'm    the   .Siiiiday   .st,.r,    Washington,    D.C  , 

.•\pr.    14.    10G8I 

Nkw    U.S.    .-iTEP.S    AgaI.V-T     PLHfiDtsIA     /\KE 

UnCER     .STfDT 

The  United  .''■;tal.:>s  is  '  quite  jircpared  to 
consider  further  measures"  against  Rhode- 
sia, which  already  is  subject  to  sanctions, 
A-SRlstant  .Secretary  of  State  Joseph  P.oiner 
III  said  yesterday. 

P.dmer.  who  last  week  completed  his  .'ec- 
or.d  yc.ir  us  assistant  ,sccrf-;,iry  for  Alrican  af- 
l.ui.^,  noted  in  a  Interview  that  further  sunc- 
tajiis  arc  under  consideration  Ijy  UN.  mem- 
bers in  New  "i'ork.  On  the  U.S.' jjosltion.  he 
emphasized  that  careful  consideration  must 
be  i;ivrn  not  only  to  llic  scope  of  any  furtlier 
measures  but  also  10  ihcir  jirobable  e:rtcti\c- 
nesK. 

U.  .S.  officials  eslim.'Ue  it  will  Ije  at  least 
two  weeks  before  a  U.N.  Security  Council  vote 
IS  taken  on  measures  against  Rliodcsla.  which 


unil.iterally  declared   its  independence  from 
Lirllain  on  Nov.  11.  1965. 

Palmer  also  expressed  concern  over  an 
ajjpirent  '  liardening  of  attitude"  by  .S:iutli 
.Alrica,  which  he  said  was  indicated  by  Its 
altitude  toward  South  West  Africa,  the  ter- 
rorist trials  and  its  iioncooperation  on  sanc- 
tions against  Rliodesla. 

iKicm   the   Kvei.ini?  si.ir.   W.ihhlnc ton.  DC, 

Apr.  19.   19(J8| 

.Siri;nA  I.eont  ('.up  Dftails  Rkveaied 

Pkeetown,  Sierra  Leo.me      First  details  (if 

..  coup  by  a  group  ol  army  no!u-ommls.sloncd 

olhcers  in  this  small  West  Alncan  slate  c.ime 

ihls  morning  in  a  bro.idc.isl  by  .someone  who 

identllied    himself   only   as   "Seri;cant   M..J(jr 

Uol^Cl'S," 

Sierra  Leone  li.id  l)oen  cut  off  from  -la^ 
out-ido  world  since  yesterday  as  reports  iroin 
neighboring  countries  .said  the  military  re- 
I'line  of  the  National  Relorm.itlon  Council, 
headed  I)v  Hrig  AUilrcv.-  T.  .Juxon-Smilh,  h.id 
iK'P!^  ousted. 

rhis  morning's  bro.idcast  said  .tiixoii- 
:  :r.;th  h.id  been  arrested  and  a  new  14-man 
■  ouncil  spt  up  under  the  chairmanship  o! 
Warrant  officer  Patrick  Conteh.  Sgt.  Ma) 
nosers  Slid  all  (hplcjinatlc  missions  should 
c.irry  on  as  normal  and    "liavp  no  lear." 

Deputy  Clialrman  William  Lelg:h  of  the 
council  and  other  senior  army  and  police 
o.licers  had  .il.s  i  been  arrested.  Rofcrs  said. 
..ccusin^  council  members  <>!  having  jirac- 
ticcd  "nepotism  :  nd  corruption"  since  taking 
over  14  months  aro. 

"Our  immediate  aim  is  10  return  to  clMlian 
rule."  he  declared,  addinc  th  it  the  Council 
na.s  been  dissolved. 

The  new  regime,  styled  tlie  "Anticorrup- 
tion  Rcvoliitlonary  Movement,"  announced 
l.ist  night  lormation  of  a  seven-man  nation. d 
interim  council  of  four  army  and  three  jjolice 
'illicers  wliosp  [irim.iry  task  would  l)e  to  work 
out  a  peacelul  leturn  to  civilian  rule  within 
the  •  -shortest  iK>sslble  time." 

Tlie  movement  also  aiin:;unccd  tl.e  recall 
'  1  Col.  Jolm  Bangura,  currently  counselor  in 
t'  e  SieiT.-i  I,c,-o:,e  Embassy  in  Washinirton.  and 
hi.  Col.  Ambrose  Genda,  amba-ssador  to 
Liberia,  to  serve  as  mllit  iry  comtn.mders. 

About  40  .senior  army  and  [Hilice  officers 
liave  been  arrested  and  a  dusk-to-dawn  cur- 
l.-".v  !.s  m  l.rce,  although  conditions  were 
rtp Ttcd   .ilmost  I)ack  to  normal   today. 

U.sjj.lc  c^licial  announcempiits  tli.it  the 
'  >\i])  w;is  blc-odless.  at  lea.st  two  persons  were 
.-r  Varied   kilU  d   .and   ,ilx)ut  six   wounded. 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Bernie  Smith.  D.D.,  minister  of 
the  Fellow.ship  Chapel,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
offered    tlic    fol!ov\ing    prayer: 

O  God.  our  help  in  apes  past,  hear  our 
t)!'ayer.  In  a  world  that  is  divided  and 
i-pjiallin::.  we  are  united  and  appealing 
unto  Thee.  Grant  Thy  favor  to  these 
who  a.ssume  a  vital  role  in  the  healing  of 
;i  '-^  oiindrd  world. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  flag  with  the 
50  .'tars  nf  iijjie  that  shine  in  its  firma- 
ment, and  '.ve  know  that  every  .star  pro- 
claims our  fr.ith  in  Jehovah  who  guides 
the  destiny  of  our  people. 

In  an  hour  that  recites  the  alphabet 
of  driith— teach  us  the  language  of  life. 

In  an  hour  that  invites  compromise — 
teach  us  that  life  must  be  governed  by 
principle  and  not  by  policy. 

CXIV  fI47— Part   8 


In  an  hour  that  is  filled  with  the  love 
of  ix)v.-er — teach  us  the  power  of  love. 

In  an  hour  when  there  arc  those  who 
would  offer  men  the  gla.ss  crutch  of 
bondage — teach  us  that  we  must  ^'ive 
o'.'.rselves  on  the  altar  of  .service  that 
men  may  learn  the  rieht  and  restraint 
of  liberty. 

In  an  hour  when  trouble  spots  like 
measles  break  out  m  every  hand,  and  the 
dreadful  cancer  ol  division  is  eating  at 
the  vitals  of  an  uncertain  '-veneration— 
teach  us  that  time  hastens  without  con- 
sent and  must  not  leave  us  empty  handed. 
Yea,  help  us  to  rebuild  our  ,- jjiritual 
arsenal  and  learn  the  \'alue  of  the  weap- 
ons of  prayer  and  faith. 

Take  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  v.'c 
may  yet  become  and  use  us  in  some 
measure  that  there  will  yet  come  a  day 
when  there  is  peace  on  earth  and  L'ood 
will  among  men. 


We  ;isk  not  that  our  epitaph  shall  de- 
clare that  we  were  f;reat— but  may  it  say 
that  v.'c  have  .served. 

Guide  Thou  the  ship  of  state.  O  God. 
We  frar  not  the  angry  waves  -..hen  Thou 
nit  at  the  helm.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MAirSFIHLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.=ent  that  the  leadin-i:  of 
the  Journal  of  the  jM-occedin^.s  of  Mon- 
day, April  22.  1968.  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out 'jb.iection,  it  is  .'■o  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  ir.  writing  from  the  Pre.'^i- 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones 
one  of  his  .secretaries. 
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REPORT      ON      SPECIAL      INTERNA- 
TIONAL.   EXHIBITIONS-     VfESHAGE 
FR(JM   the    PP.PHIDENr 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  i^e- 
fuie   the   Senate    the   {nllowin'^   me&sa^e 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,   with    the   accompanying    report, 
wa.s  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
ei«n  Relation.s 


To  the  CnnQres.1  or  the  United  States 

I  am  pleased  to  tran-imit  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Report  or.  Special  International  Ex- 
hibitions conducted  dunnw  Fl.scal  Year 
1967  under  the  Mi.itua!  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchan-'e  Act  of  1361 

These  exhibitions  help  tell  the  story 
of  America 

They  enable  America's  economic,  social 
and  cultural  achievements  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  leading  international  fairs  and 
in  other  priority  locations  They  help 
build  brldees  of  undirstandins  between 
the  United  States  and  other  coimtnes 

Each  exhibition  shows  how  American 
accompUc-hments  relate  to  the  interests 
and  capabilities  of  the  host  countries. 
B«cau.-,e  these  National  Pavilions  fea- 
ture equipment  and  products  of  Ameri- 
can industries,  they  a'o  contribute  to 
mutually  profitable  trade  relationships. 
Nearly  HO  million  people— pnmarlly 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  developlntj 
countries— have  visited  more  than  190  of 
these  exhibitions  since  this  program  be- 
^an  in  1954 

The  foUowuv-;  exhibitions  were  pre- 
sented during  the  fiscal  year  1967  period: 
Trade  Fair  Eihibit:ons  in  Bulgaria, 
France  Ghana.  Hungary.  Poland.  Thai- 
land, the  USSR.  Yugoslavia,  and  West 
Berlin  cohered  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
m  the  fields  of  agriculture,  industry, 
science,  education,  and  space  explora- 
tion 

'Expo  67  •,  in  Montreal,  highlighted 
the  United  States  Pavilion  with  its 
theme  Creati.e  America.'  Daily  attend- 
ance from  opening  day  on  April  28  1967. 
until  Juiie  30,  1967  averaged  oo.OOO 
visitors. 

Spfcud  East-Wesf  Exhibiti'tis  on 
Hand  Tools— USA"  and  "Industrial 
Design— USA"  were  shown  in  Moscow 
and  five  other  cities  of  the  USSR  to 
an  audience  of  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million  people. 

Latior  Missions  and  Exhibits,  pre- 
sented bv  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
trade  fairs  in  Hungary.  Poland.  Thai- 
land and  Yuyoslavta  portrayed  a.spects 
of  the  .\nu>rican  labor  scene  to  piionty 
audiences 

Trade  Missions  were  organized  by  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  in  twelve 
countries  of  Africa,  Europe.  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East. 

As  in  previous  years,  hundreds  5of 
private  American  firms  contributed 
machines,  products,  company  executives, 
and  technicians  to  assist  m  carrying  out 
this  program 

All  Americans  are  indebted  to  them 
for  their  help  in  conveying  a  better 
understanding  of  America  to  peoples  of 
other  nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House.  April  J3,  2  968. 


REPORT  ON  INTFRNATION.M.  ClI.- 
TURAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAMS  MESSAGE 
KHOM    THE   PliKSIDENT 

Tl,e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Cfimmittee  on  Por- 
eisn  Relations. 


r.   the  Conoresi  ol  the  United  St(ite<i: 

I  tran.smit  to  the  Congress  this  report 
on  our  international  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchance  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1967  as  reauired  by  law 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
The  White  Hoise,  .4prif  JJ.  1968 


EXECUTIVE    MKic=.\UhS    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees 

For   nominations   this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings..! 


ME.SdAGE  t!'.>J.\I  1  HE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  H<u-kney.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Houi>e  had  passed  a  bill  HR  16409'  to 
amend  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Teach- 
ers Salary  Act  of  196.5  to  provide  .salary 
increases  for  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers in  the  District  of  Ciilimibia  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes,  m  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.  

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr   MANSFIELD   Mr   President,  I  ask 
uiianunoiis  consent  that  sUlements  in 
relation   to   the   transaction   of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
BiRDicK  in  the  chair'  Without  objec- 
tion. It  IS  so  ordered 


SL-BCOMMirTEE  MFFTINGS  DITR- 
ING  SENAI'E  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  th.it  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reoriianiziition  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


\  MUTU.ALLY  SATISFACTORY  SUir- 
ABLE  SITE  FOR  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr  MANSfTELD  Mr  President,  on 
March  31.  the  President,  m  his  extraor- 
dinary speech  of  renunciation,  made  the 
following  statement: 


I  have  asked  .Mnbassjul'.r  Llewellyn 
Tl^ompson.  who  returned  trom  Moscow  lor 
..•iiii-sultauon  to  be  available  lo  join  .\nib;u'i- 
:„idor  Harrlinan  at  Geneva  or  - 

And  I  emphasize  the  rest  "f  this  sen- 
tence— 

any    other   sulUible    place— Just    as   so<5n    .is 
H.iiK'i  agrees  lo  a  conlerence 

The  President  tlien  called  upon  Presi- 
dent Ho  Chi  Minh  to  Tesixind  ix),sitively, 
and  favorably  to  this  new  step  towaid 
peace  '  A  few  days  later.  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh  did  rcsiM)nd  favorably  imd  in- 
dicated that  he  wivs  prei>ared  lo  est<ib- 
lish  contact  at  Pnompenh  or  a  •mutu- 
ally agreeable  '  site 

As  I  interpret  the  President  s  state- 
ment, lie  was  prepared  lo  send  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  oountiy  to  either  'Ge- 
neva or  any  oilier  suitable  place  ':  and 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  m  resiKinse.  was  prepared 
to  send  a  representative  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  Pnompenh  or  'any  other  nuUu- 
allv  a^'reeable  '  site 

It  ap!)ears  to  me  that  there  has  been 
too  much  cuibblini,'  and  not  enou^;h  iin- 
dersUnding  as  lo  what  both  the  Pnsi- 
dent  and  Ho  Chi  Mmh  .said.  Certainly, 
there  should  be  little  disagreement  be- 
tween a  suitable  place,  as  the  Pre.sidenl 
stated,  or  a  mutually  agreeable  site,  as 
Ho  Chi  Minh  staled,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
celling   together  and  establishint,'   con- 

tilCt. 

Thi5  initial  contact,  at  a  mutually 
agreeable  or  suitable  site,  would  be  for 
the  pui-po.se  of  then  deciding  where  a 
conference  would  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entenng  into  negotiations  and. 
hopefully,  reaching  an  honorable  settle- 
ment 

The  President  is  sincere  in  his  offer. 
I  would  assume  thai  Ho  Chi  Minh  is. 
too:  and  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that 
whatever  propaganda  value  has  been 
achieved,  it  would  now  be  put  on  the 
back  burner  and  that  the  two  coun- 
tiies  would  get  down  to  business,  arrive 
at  an  agreement  covering  a  "suitable 
mutually  agreeable  place,  to  the  end  that 
the  initial  contact  be  e.stablished. 

With  more  than  3  weeks  tione  by  .since 
the  President  madu  liis  initial  offer  and 
almost  3  weeks  since  Ho  Chi  Minh  re- 
sponded favorably,  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  time  for  public  exchanges 
uver  this  question  is  past.  Therefore, 
either  through  direct  meetings  or 
through  third  parties,  and  in  private,  the 
time  has  arrived  to  get  down  to  bedrock 
and  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  mutual- 
ly satisfactory  suitable"  .site  to  establish 
the  first  contacts.  This  is  the  important 
factor  now  and  the  ultimate  decision  on 
this  first  small  step  is  of  the  greatest 
siunilicancc  and  the  most  profound  im- 
portance if  a  site  for  a  conference  is  to 
be  selected,  a  conference  is  to  be  held, 
and  negotiations  gotten  underway. 

Charges  of  insincerity  have  been  di- 
rected against  both  sides.  I  would  hope 
that  the  sincerity  of  the  President  in  en- 
deavoring to  establish  a  contact  would 
be  matched  by  the  .same  degree  of  sin- 
cerity on  the  pari  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

The  language  to  be  considered,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  the  language  of  the  past 
but  the  language  of  the  present — to  wit. 
the  President  s  proposal  in  his  speech  of 
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March  31  and  Ho  Chi  Minh's  reply  of 
April  3.  It  is  liinc  to  have  the  matter  of 
contacts  settled  so  that  once  this  is  done, 
the  most  serious  business  of  finding  ways 
and  means  to  the  conference  table  and 
to  hoiU'iably  end  the  Vifinam  conflict 
can  bo  uiulei  taken. 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moi"ni:\L:  business'.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  .Mr.  President,  I 
siiL'L'esl  I  he  absence  ol  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordL'r 
for  the  quortim  call  l)e  rescinded. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THOMAS   W     PEW,   JR.,   OUTSTAND- 
ING OHIO  EDITOR 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
Januaiy  1968,  R,  Crt'orrc  Kuser,  Jr.,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Troy  Daily  News,  a  leading 
newspai^er  circulating  in  Troy,  Ohio,  and 
throughout  the  rural  area  of  western 
Ohio  with  a  larce  circulation  in  Miami 
County  and  chits  and  towns  in  western 
Ohio,  asked  his  editor.  Thomas  W.  Pew. 
Jr  ,  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  report  on  the 
war  we  are  waging  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Tom  Pew  went  there  and  spent  more  than 
a  month  in  Saiizon  and  elsewhere  In 
South  Vietnam  reporting  on  the  war  and 
on  Troy  area  men  in  the  war  zone.  In  all 
likilihoo:!  Tom  Pew  was  the  only  editor 
of  a  new.  jiapoi"  of  coinpai-able  size  to 
have  repnrt'.ii  the  Vi;  tnam  war  for  as 
long  a  tune  and  ni  sucli  depth. 

He  spent  33  davs  in  Vietnam  and 
filed  at  least  one  stoiy  a  day,  and  some- 
times two.  His  .series  of  articles  certainly 
rank  among  the  finest  examples  of  news- 
pajier  coverage  ol  our  involvcnitnt  in  the 
ugly  civil  war  m  Vietiuim  wh'ch,  under 
the  leadcr.ship  on  President  Johnson,  has 
been  turned  into  an  .American  air  and 
ground  war.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
articles  were  not  reprinted  in  major 
metropolitan  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

rom  Pew,  Jr  ,  clearly  and  concisely 
l)oinlcd  out  that  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  has  been  the  worst  mis- 
take ever  made  in  our  Nation"s  history: 
that  w"e  are  losing  the  war  militarily,  and 
that  it  is  the  wrong  war  at  the  wrong 
time  in  the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  final 
article  written  by  To.m  Pew  on  his  Viet- 
nam assignment  entitled  "Message  From 
Vietnam  "  most  succinctly  sets  forth  his 
conc!us'o:is.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Troy  Daily  New.s  on  Februarj-  24,  1968, 
as  well  as  two  other  out-landing  articles 
w  1  utcn  !jy  Tom  Pjw  entitled  "Four  Brave 
(■o:i';re-,.smcn  "  and  "Vietcong  Territory" 
which  app^'arcd  in  that  newspaper  on 
February  12  and  Februaiy  21,  respec- 
tively, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
;)oint  as  jiart  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Message  Prom  Vietnam 
(By  Tom  Pcw» 
It's  our  turn  to  thaiik  the  re.iders. 
Now   tlie    luial   story  and   llie  l.isl   picture 
page    gathered    in    Vietnam    h;us    been    pub- 
Uslied   we   w.ant   to   tell    the   many   rclativee 
of  Miami  County  ine:i  ..t  w.ir  how  imich  we 
appreciate  their  making  our  trip  jxj.-^sible  by 
jirovidiiig  us  with  t;ie  .sokiicrs'  names. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  eyewntness  ac- 
counts told  by  these  young  men  will  lielp 
cut  away  the  veil  ol  ulficl.U  dlstortlon.s  .ibout 
Ijoth  tlie  conduct  of  the  w.ir  .out  its  i)rogrc.s.s 
on  the  battlelield. 

Never  before  h;^  Uie  'Jiiitcd  SlaU-s  in- 
ilulged  ui  a  more  mi.-i:uKic<l  cxijluit  t'.i.m  it 
does  today  in  Vktaani. 

Never  before  h.LS  the  Umleii  ;itales  lound 
itself  being  st.dcmated  by  .i  braver  land  re- 
spected  by    the  men   m   the   Held )    enemy. 

The  sum  of  this  iinniorallty  and  mihtiry 
stupidity  is  that  Mi..ml  County  men  are  ri.-it;- 
ing  their  lives  ;'nd  dying  in  .i  i)C)or  .'isiaii 
c  )-,uitry  vvlicre  tliey  are  not  w.mtc.l;  in  a 
war  they  should  not  h.ive  to  be  hshtinc:  Hit 
.1  corrupt  government  \Va.>-hinRton  lielpcd  lo 
power  through  suspect  elections. 

.Several  ol  tlie  Miami  County  men.  .ls  re- 
jxirted  in  their  own  words  in  the  \>.i^i  month, 
have  open  reservations  about  their  coun- 
trv"s  cammitment;  othir...  who  '■xjiresii  agree- 
ment with  the  commitment,  belie  tlielr  own 
conviction  with  bold  questions, 

Tills  que.'^tionlng  and  this  lack  of  con- 
viction on  tlie  part  of  many  Miami  County 
inen  is  taking  jilace  in  .'■pite  ol  the  pres.;ures 
of  military  life  to  conform  to  .i  rigid  credo. 
I'hey  are  put  in  a  doub;e-ljind  by  their 
feeling,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  unpatri- 
otic to  oppose  tlielr  country  vvlicn  tliey  .ire 
serving  in  its  .army,  but  on  the  other  h.aid 
tliey  cannot  deny  the  guide  ol  their  con- 
sci'/hces. 

Sjome  ha\e  ce.ised  to  question  and  have 
gradu.illy  acrcjited  the  ways  of  brutality, 
even  to  the  extent  of  participating  in  the 
horrible  crimes  of  tlils  war.  These  me  n  :.re 
forever  cliangcd  by  Iheir  actions:  they  ,ire 
overwhelmed  and  l)ll:;hted  by  what  they've 
teon;  by  what  they've  done. 

.\s  difficuit  lis  it  is  to  accept,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  Americans  iMu.ml  County 
men  included)  arc  guilty  of  the  same  type 
of  crimes  this  country  is  so  quick  to  .iccuije 
tlie  Viet  Cong  of. 

We  have  seen  Miami  County  men  openly 
and  without  provocation  deeply  insult  .South 
Vietnamese.  In  the  c.-Lse  called  to  mind  the 
Vietnamese  w.as  an  individurd  who  liad  fled 
from  the  north  in  1965.  leaving  everything 
to  seek  a  better  life  in  the  .south. 

Another  Miami  County  in.in  .idmitiod  tlial 
he  liad  fired  on  a  group  of  iiouses  .-.nd  burned 
•liem  down  when  ho  vv.isn't  certain  that  tiiey 
liclonged  i«  V'itt  Cong.  He  admitted:  inno- 
cent people  :  re  sometimes  killed.  ' 

Fortunately,  we  don't  have  to  report  liiat 
it  vvas  a  Mi.iml  CouiUy  jn.iii  (but  an  Amer- 
ican GI  nevertheless)  wno  br.^gged  to  this 
writer  about  taking  a  pr.rt  in  annihilating  a 
vvh.le  village.  Tills  man.  If  he  still  dcser-,  r  s 
th.tt  name,  boasted  laughingly:  "Tlicy  were 
pacified  for  sure  vvh:n  we  ::;ot  thrf.ugh  vv;th 
them."  M.;ybo  .  ome  of  them  v.-cic  Vut  Cong — 
maybe. 

Reporting  these  facts  to  the  readers  is  hot 
a  nsk  we  have  looked  forward  lo — so  we  have 
left  it  till  last — but  it  is  a  ]>art  of  the  .■iiessa'^e 
from  Miami  Cotmiy  men  in  Vietnam  and  it 
IS  .111  important  p.irt. 

It  is  not' enough  to  dlsmir-s  these  incidents 
and  doubts  as  jttst  vinlortunately  isolated 
side  allects  of  war.  They  are  not  isolated  and 
they  are  occurring  daily  in  a  war  that  is  being 
perpetuated  at  home  with  lies  and  ixjth  offi- 
ci.'l  and  public  hypocri.'V. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  war  we  shotild 
not  be  fighting.  And  even  .".mong  people  who 
do  not  agree  with  this  opinion  we  find  a 
strong  seed  of  dotibt. 

To  continue  fighting  .is  a  soldier,  and  to 


continue  .',uj)]K)rtlng  .i  war  :ws  a  civilian  when 
one  Is  not  convinced  ol  ite  Justice  is  to 
harden  tlie  .spirit  against  truth  .md  la.in- 
p.usslon. 

.An  .America  th.il  does  not  at  le.ut  .-^trlvo 
to  Londiict  U.self  on  i)riiicii>als  of  inuhlul- 
ni-ss  and  coniptussion  will  nxm  be — if  it  is 
not  .ilretidy-  -under  the  leader.shlp  of  men  as 
cMl  ,is  thoso  we  h.ive  so  frequently  ijpi)o.'?ed. 

Four  Brave  Conckl^smln 
(13y  Tom  I'ewi 

(  Editor's  Note. — A.s  of  the  writing  of  this 
etUtorlai  i  February  7)  Tom  Pew  vvas  .still  In 
:  aigon,  taught  in  the  battle  for  tli.it  city 
and  unable  to  leave  at  the  end  ol  liis  :10  day 
tour  to  interview  Miami  County  men  at  war. 
But  he  vvas  able  to  leave  over  llie  weekend 
•  aid  is  on  his  way  back  to  tlie  U.S.) 

.Saigon. — It  came  as  .".omctliing  ol  a  lie- 
wiUlerlng  shock  to  curfew-rcstrlctvd  Amer- 
icihs  in  :iaigon  l.i  read  a  UPI  :  Uiry  that  ij.-- 
gaii  .IS  follows: 

"Four  U.S.  Congressmen  who  si)ent  thice 
hours  in  Saigon  Tue.'day  .ilternooii  said  tliey 
were  extremely  ojitimistlc  about  the  lavor- 
ab!e  outcome  ol  the  currem  hgiitiiig  m  tlie 
cities  of  .Sotith  Vietn:im.  " 

Without  any  inieniiuii.a  irony  :!ie  storv 
which  appe.'red  in  the  EiigUsii  l.oiguage 
.Saigon  Daily  News  went  on  to  .say;  "T.in  ."-kja 
Nliut  air  base  iwa.s)  the  only  pl.ice  Ihev  were 
able  to  visit  on  tlie  ground  while  in  South 
V'fitiain   " 

This  iiowever  did  not  difCourai.'C  them 
from  jiroclaiming  i  reported  by  UPI)  "that 
destruction  in  Kaleon  did  not  appear.  Irom 
the  air,  to  be  ai  bad  as  reports  from  the  city 
iiidic.aed  It  w.;s.  This  last  bit  of  oliservaiion 
makes  one  woiidtr  juF;t  where  the  Congrrss- 
men'.s  military  escorts  flew  them  .At  tlie  last 
count  the  rc.ugee  ligure  lor  .Saigon  alt'iie  was 
at  08.000  .iiid  .-till  climbing  and  estimated  to 
double  or  injjle  when  all  the  reports  are  in. 

■fiie  lour  lirave  congressmen  wno  made  the 
three  hour  lact  hnding  touchdown  at  Tan 
S'ln  .N'hut  are  Reps.  Frank  Clark  (D-Pa.), 
D.iii  li.  tl.iusen  i  H-(".ilif . :  ,  James  S.  Cleve- 
land (H-N.H.)  and  Wjlllam  C.  Cramer  ilt- 
I-'la.  I  .  All  lour  arc  members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  and  their  junket- 
eering  had  taken  tliem  to  Sydney.  .Au.stralia 
for  an  Intern. itlonal  Ho.ad  Ciinlerence  before 
they  visited  Bangkok,  leaving  only  three 
hours  for  their  trip  to  Vietnam. 

.Maybe  if  the  four  Congressmen  li.id  :;ottcii 
their  feet  on  the  ground  they  would  have 
seen  lirst  lu.ud  v.ny  the  Pacitic  Stars  and 
Stripes  reported: 

"Large  .sections  of  .Saigon  and  Hue  lay  in 
smoldering  rums  and  towering  columns  of 
smoke  .shot  up  through  the  .sunny  .-.ky  as 
South  Vietnamese  dive-bombers.  U.S.  hell- 
copter  gunshiiis.  artillery  .iiid  tanks  blasted 
away  at  Communist  troops  in  ^c;lltercd  .sec- 
tions." 

If  they  liad  ^tayed  more  'ban  a  lew  liours 
in  tlie  citv  perhaps  they  would  have  learned 
of  the  :ood  shortage  and  other  serious  threats 
to  public  iie.ilth.  again  reported  in  the  au- 
thorized ptiblication  of  the  armed  ftirces  in 
the  tar  east  as  follows: 

"tver-ftrowing  i;arb::ge  hc.-.ijs  remained  '.n 
the  streets  ihrouehout  .Saigon — a  city  al- 
ready heavily  infested  liy  rats. 

"U.S.  officials  raid  the  Vietnainese  govcrn- 
mcht  Was  giving  m;.,';s  inoculations  in  an 
effort   to   avoid   a  plague  epidemic   .    .   . 

".And  there  were  also  reports  th.it  Ijojlics 
were  still  decaying  in  tiie  streets  in  some 
sections  of  the  city  in  the  wake  of  the  Com- 
munist drive  that  began  a  week  .igo.  Most  of 
Saigon"s  hospitals  are  badly  overcrowded."' 

As  the  fighting  continued  the  hundreds  of 
American  civilian  employees  living  in  the 
city  and  who  work  in  civic  action  programs 
were  .'■till  tmable  to  return  to  their  offices 
for  scctirity  reasons  and  those  of  us  who 
wanted  to  fly  out  of  the  country  were  un- 
able to  move  becaitse  the  airport  remained 
closed  to  commercial  tra.*nc.  It  has  remained 
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closed  because  it  Is  not  safe  to  By  over  the 
countryside  in  that  vicinity 

With  all  respect  fur  the  Contfressmen's 
hlj!h  optimism,  the  Conuniinist  at'ack  dl8- 
rvipted  and  continues  to  disrupt  the  pon- 
derous American  mltUnry  and  civil  action 
machine  In  Vletn.im 

It  has  created  hundreds  of  thousinds  of 
new  reJugeu*  that  we  are  pledged  to  care 
for 

It  h..3  O'  vpii  that  th"  Cammuilists  ^.^»r• 
are  captble  of  launchlni?  simultftneous  at- 
tacks on  every  city  m  South  Vietn.im  and 
th.it  re«:ardles8  of  their  heftvy  l.»ses  they 
are  c.ipable  of  attacklnsr  and  still  holding  In 
reserve  enmiish  men  so  that  another  attack 
C'lUld    '.je   launched    immedliiriy  | 

It  mii;ht  have  been  ho-^d  th.it  t'.ie  C  iji- 
munUt  Tet  offensive  would  remove  the  w<xj1 
from  the  eyes  of  American  political  opU- 
nuits  Unlortunately  the  erfect  appears  to  be 
J  U.St   the   opposite 

Hijj>e.'ui:y  the  vut»'-^.  i*'.;i  i.it  h<>  .ho  naive 
or  dishonest  with  thenwelvos  as  these  lour 
Congressmen  have  been  The  war  in  Vletniim 
is  not  being  won  hy  America  It  is.  at  best, 
only  being  held  at  a  painful  stalemate. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  win  h.-re  ill  ttw»t 
is  even  p^^sartjle  in  the  t.erms  we  are  .iccus- 
ti.metl  to  I  »hen  It  must  be  pr»-p  ired  to  con- 
tinue fighting  for  at  least  anoUier  ten  years 
or  It  must  resort  to  the  questionable  ad';Ui- 
l.ige  of  using  nuclear  weapons 

If  the  voters  want  to  contliiiii?  this  actlbn 
then  they  must  be  reallsU'-  about  the  time 
ai:d  the  sacriice  The  'urv  is  huji:;  the  ?acri- 
flce  is  thousands  of  men  just  ;ike  the  flue 
men  of  Muml  County  we  have  interviewed 
here  m  the  o.isi  month. 

VirrcoNO  Territort  ' 

(  By  Tom  Pew  i 

The  attack  today  on  Saigon  must  remind 
Americans  who  followed  the  Tet  Coinmui-jJat 
offensive  that  there  Is  tio  part  of  Vietnam — 
south  as  well  as  north — that  18  not  Viet  Ci^g 
territory 

The  VC  Hre  free  to  move  a'aoul  the  cuuntry 
at  win  to  entrr  and  Leave  the  cities  when 
they  choose  ard  even  to  slip  in  .and  out  of 
American  ba=e.s  when  the  venture  is  worth 
their  while. 

On  at  least  wo  occasions  GI«  told  us,  of 
sapper  ..tucks  -vhere  the  Viet  Cong  c.une  di- 
rectly into  a  heavily  (guarded  American  CL*n- 
pound.  planted  satchel  charges  and  !qeu' 
retreated  leaving  behind  bliiated  buildings 
and  disabled  helicopters.  > 

On  both  of  these  oc'-;isions  i  at  Chu  Uil 
and  Cam  Ranh  Bayt  the  Americans  m  the 
compound  never  knew  how  m.uiy  of  the 
enemy  were  in  the  conipuund.  never  saw 
them  and  were  unable  to  do  anything  to 
stop  them. 

The  two  nights  we  visited  the  base  at  An 
Khe  i>>tory  on  page  unei  the  Viet  Cong  c:une 
under  the  wire  and  while  their  fellow  com- 
munists mortareu  the  post  from  the  outside 
they  went  about  their  work  inside.  On  t|liis 
occasion  some  of  the  VC  were  caught,  killed. 
and  lost  their  ears  lo  angry  GIs.  but  pot 
before  they  had  done  the  damage  that  Was 
their  mission 

On  a  bigger  level,  the  infiltration  ^nd 
subsequent  attack  on  Saigon.  Hue  and  the 
other  cities  of  S  Vietnam  took  place  i  and 
Is  taking  place  I  right  under  the  noses  oi  the 
highest  American  command  Even  General 
Westmurelai.d's  command  headquarters  olit- 
slde  of  T.an  Son  Nhut  came  under  diject 
attuck  and  he  had  to  move  to  a  center  rdom 
until  desperate  and  embarrassed  defen<|ers 
drove  the  enemy  back  i 

We  won't  even  mention  the  American  8m- 
b.wsy 

The  truth  about  Vietnam  is  that  the  coun- 
try belongs  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  that  our 
presence  there,  as  massive  and  powerful  aa 
It  IS.  Is  vulnerable  to  attack  on  their  terms. 

"The  truth  Is.  and  Americans  In  Vietnam 
aJniit  It  even  if  officials  m  Wiishington  don  t, 
tfce  Viet   Cong  could   be  killing  many   more 


Anierlcms   than   Uiey   do   wim   lutle   danger 
;.i  •  hemielves 

There  are  hundreds  of  Amorlcans  working 
in  .Saigon  who  cotlld  be  assassinated  not  to 
ineiition  huiulieds  of  more  who  are  working 
in  t^e  countrywide  who  are  spared  by  the 
V.»t  Cong  m.'rrlv  because  they  feel  it  is  not 
worth  ihelr  while  to  kill  tnem.  Newsmen, 
construct  lot'.  worketH.  and  dock  workers  can 
be  irtdPd  to  the  list  of  those  Ihe  VC  spare 
To  describe  the  extent  of  their  conunaud 
of  -.lie  cuimtry>-lde  we  are  reminded  of  a  re- 
ir..;k  mad*  t)  u*  by  a  hlirh  refugee  nfflolal 
He  said  We  m  the  couuirj  are  completely 
in  thp  tniids  of  the  Viet  Cong  If  'hey  choose 
tj  t  >rif«l  u«  Jiiniorrow  then  we  are  dead.  If 
•  .ev  chco»c  !o  leave  us  aUuie  then  we  are 
-  Mr  -.vi'rk  '"' 

nee  found  lumselt  isotntod 

..;,....-;    .i.l.iue  when  a  Nquad  of  VC 

f   inio   the   C'lnununitv    "I   Kteppeu   out 

1. 1  •*.f  hut."  h»  said,  "and  they  looked  at  me 

<-,(!  T  ii.r>ked  At  them  Then  t  got  in  my  truck 

.  nd  .trove  awny."' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virmnia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suueesl  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
v/iW  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  cloik  'irocceded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wi.si  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
id'.-ni,  I  a.sk  unrnimnus  consent  that  the 
ordr-r  for  rlie  qiioi  uin  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINr,  OFFICER    Without 


oh  '•c'lcn    t 


•del  c-i 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  7 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


iliV,  June  li     I'd  fish    Vhv  Hl\er   I'hat  Dichri 
Ujed  To  Be 

I  mean  the  Green  River  below  Flaming 
Gorge  Dam  in  northeastern  Utah.  Prior  to 
the  dam's  construction  a  few  years  ago,  all 
you  could  catch  in  the  Green  River  wire 
carp  and  sqtiawflsh  Now  the  Green  below  the 
dam  IS  one  of  Utah's  top  trout  producers. 

A  stretch  of  about  30  miles,  irom  the  dam 
to  the  C  ilorado  border,  is  usually  very  dear. 
The  up:)er  14  miles,  from  the  dum  down  ti 
Red  Creek.  Is  always  clear,  but  sometlntes 
siiititiu'r  fh.iwers  c.n  cause  sediment  far.lKr 
0  >v/nf're.im 

You  can  fl<h  this  blue-ribbon  water  two 
w  ■.  £  iv  hiklUK  leisurely  along  its  banks 
or  by  iloating  it  Present  regulations  pni- 
hlhil  the  use  of  motors  on  rafts  or  Ijoals  on 
the  strctc'i  from  the  dam  lo  Red  Ci'eek. 
Motors  may   ne  used  below  Red  Creek. 

A  fiuorit*  method  of  many  ani;lers.  1ik;i'  !- 
i:  i  m".  is  to  u:-,*  weighted  wet  flics,  i^ti 
ultralight  spinnini:  <iutilts  1  have  found  .he 
black  ilreanur  patterns  to  be  cprt.Mii  fl:  U- 
takers  on  ijint  ua\^. 

Small  .iplnjiing  lures  als  i  are  pood  TaV-e 
.ilong  several  color  combinations  of  all  liirrr, 
though,  because  wh,'\t  catches  ll«h  ono  diy 
may  not  work  the  next. 

Here's  an  example  of  this  stream's  pro- 
ductivity. A  Utah  lish-and-Kame  official,  a 
gtxid  angler,  walked  d')wnstream  from  the 
(i.iin  late  last  October  Fishing  with  dark  wet 
Hies  on  a  splnnln<  outfit,  he  caught  and 
released  44  trout  ranging  up  to  20  inches  in 
a  2';-mlle  stretch 

The  country  through  which  the  Green 
notvs  is  bome  of  Utah's  most  scenic  The 
river  dashes  through  a  steep  canyon  until 
It  reaches  the  Red  Creek  sector,  where  the 
terrain  flattens  nut. 

A  word  of  Caution  for  the  foot  iisherman: 
be  alert  at  all  times  The  flow  of  the  river 
can  auctuttte  rapidly  as  gates  at  the  dam 
are  iptned  or  f-losed — Don  Brooks.  Oulckior 
Editor.  Salt  L.:--     ■':v     Utalii   Triinme. 
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GREEN  RIVER  BELOW  FLAMING 
GORGE  DAM  PRODUCES  TOP 
TROUT  IN  UTAH 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  the  April 
issue  of  Outdoor  Life  magazine  carries  a 
statement  whicli  tells  how  ^ood  the  fish- 
int,'  IS  in  the  nortlieastem  corner  of  my 
Sfitc  of  Utah.  Don  Brooks,  outdoor  edi- 
tor of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribtme.  names  the 
Green  River  below  FLuninu  Gorge  Dam 
as  his  first  choice  for  Utah's  fishing 
opener  which  '.vill  occur  Saturday.  June  1. 

Mr  Brooks  notes  that  prior  to  the 
dam's  construction  a  few  years  ano,  all 
one  could  catch  in  the  Green  River  were 
carp  and  squawfish.  Now.  he  says,  the 
Green  below  the  dam  is  one  of  Utah's 
top  trout  producers. 

Because  we  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  water  development  must  un- 
dergo frequent  criticism  as  to  tlie  adverse 
effects  which  dam  building  .sometimes 
has  on  fisheries,  it  is  particularly  re- 
freshing to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  this  case — which  is  only  one  of 
many — m  which  a  dam  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  improve  sport  fishing  enormous- 
ly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  Mr  Brooks'  short 
statement  from  Outdoor  Life. 

There  bein^'  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

lPri.>m  Outdoor  Life.  April   ly68| 
A  Dam  Did  It 

I  wim  t  be  there,  darn  it.  but  if  I  had  my 
druthers  on  Utah  s   flshlng   opener    (Satur- 


PISCAL  RESPONSinn.ITV 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  .so  many 
times  have  the  words  ■■fi.scal  responsibil- 
ity" been  heard  in  this  C'lKimber  in  the 
last  decade  that  it  would  bo  unpossible  to 
ctiunt  them. 

Prior  to  the  Easter  lece.ss.  the  Senate 
matched  deeds  to  tho.se  words  when  it 
attached  to  a  House  bill  the  10-perccnt 
surcharge  and  a  ceiling  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures which  would  cut  S6  billion 
from  fiscal  1!>69  .speiuiinK. 

Recent  developments  urt  nily  sin  iv  th- 
en tlie  case  for  our  action  The  Fodcial 
Reser'.e  Board  has  raised  the  reriiscnunt 
rale:  inr'.aiion  oominucs  at  an  unacci-ia- 
able  pace,  our  ability  to  sustain  th'-  value 
bf  the  dollar  remains  in  doubt 

In  last  Thursday's  Evening  Star.  John 
Cuniff  discussed  the  record  S20  billion 
growth  01  the  American  economy  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  He  .said  that 
S8  billion  of  that  urowth  was  inflation. 

He  said; 

Ne\ertheless,  the  *12  billion  real  growth 
sliU  w.as  enormous  by  any  measure  It  was 
bigger  than  the  entire  economy  of  Norway 
or  Austria  ^ir  Venezuela.  And  it  came  on  top 
of  a  record  long  expansion  of  the  American 
economy 

A  few  paragrapiis  later.  Mr.  Cuniff 
said : 

The  .surplus  m  foreign  trade  was  off,  a  con- 
dition that  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  long  without  confidence  in  the  dollar 
deteriorating  even  more 

There  is  a  close  coiuiection  betwwn  the 
pace  of  domestic  activity   and  imports. 


Wlicn  the  economy  moves  ahead  as  fast 
as  It  has  since  the  middle  of  last  year. 
nuports  rise  sharply.  Between  January 
i-.nd  February  of  this  year,  our  merchan- 
fi  .s.'  imports  rose  by  roughly  20  percent. 
Over  that  same  i)eriod  exports  rose  by 
only  8  percent  There  are  .some  special 
factors,  such  as  i>xtra  imjjorts  because  of 
the  copper  strike,  but  a  major  reason 
for  the  recent  shrinkage  in  our  trade 
siii|)lus  has  been  the  rapid  advance  of 
ihi'  domestic  economy 

Rates  of  unemployment  for  adult 
males  are  as  low  as  at  any  time  since 
Korea  With  the  labor  situation  so  tight, 
consumer  siiending  sets  wages  and  jjrices 
to  chasing  one  another  In  this  race,  there 
aie  lew  winners  and  many  losers.  If  the 
inflationary  process  were  to  get  entirely 
out  of  liand.  only  very  drastic  measures 
could  contiol  the  situation.  It  is  far 
wiser  to  act  now— applying  a  moderate 
amount  of  fiscal  ii\straint — than  lo  lake 
radical  measures  later 

Only  fi.sral  rcstiai.it  can  bring  our 
(iomt  Stic  financis  into  bttler  order  and 
reduce  the  ri.-k  ul  a  iiiither  damaging 
credit  crunch.  Without  a  tax  increase, 
the  Januaiy  buduet  implies  a  budcet  def- 
icit, on  the  new  unllird  basis,  of  more 
than  S22  billifin  m  iho  current  fiscal 
year,  and  S2(i  biiliui  in  h.scal  1969.  Back- 
U)-back  budget  deficits  totaling  more 
than  S40  billion  are  incompatible  with 
fiscal  responsibility  and  would  seriously 
overstrain  our  financial  markets. 

In  my  opinion,  fiscal  action  close  to 
thai  already  api)roved  by  the  Senate 
must  be  laki'ii.  and  taken  promptly. 
Further  delay  merely  increases  the  risk 
that  harsher  rrstiaints  will  have  to  be 
applied  evriuually. 

In  1967,  monetary  policy  was  relatively 
expan.sionary  throunh  most  of  the  year. 
Since  last  tall,  however,  monetary  policy 
has  been  poiiUed  in  a  rcstiaiinng  direc- 
tion and  has  culminated  in  the  rise  in 
the  rediscount  rate  This  was  perhaps  in- 
e\'itable  -'iven  ilie  lialancc-of-iJayments 
and  international  financial  situations. 
We  now  lace  the  iJiospect  of  heavy  Ped- 
I'lal  borrow  111'.;  and  iising  iirivate  de- 
mands for  credit  at  the  very  time  that 
the  monetaiT  authonliis  arc  ;)utting  on 
the  brakes.  That  could  add  uu  to  1966- 
style  conciitions  m  the  credit  markets 
and  another  shari)  blow  to  the  housing 
industry.  Interest  rates  were  already  at 
historically  high  levels.  An  extremely 
disruptive  effect  on  the  flow  of  credit  may 
a'esult  from  the  latest  increase. 

The  cure  for  our  present  difficulties  is 
le.sirainl  m  Frderal  exoenditures  and  a 
temporary  increase  in  income  taxes. 
The  reduction  in  the  Ferirral  budi^et  def- 
icit would  take  some  of  the  steam  out  of 
the  current  boom,  slow  the  sharp  rise  in 
our  im;K)rts.  and  reduce  the  congestion 
m  'Hir  financial  markets. 

But  even  it  we  are  not  successful  in 
cutting  several  billion  dollars  from  cur- 
rent spendiii'-t.  our  balance  of  payments 
snd  pressure  on  the  dollar  make  it  neces- 
sary to  enact  the  tax  increase.  I  say  this 
as  one  who  enthusiastically  supported 
the  tax  reductions  of  former  years.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  we  were  wise  to 
make  those  reductions.  The  stated  pur- 
inses  of  the  cuts  were  realized.  Now  con- 
ditions have  chanued.  It  is  already  late 
t'j  be  applying  corrective  tax  action  to 
today's  situation.  Just  as  it  was  desirable 


to  reduce  taxes  to  stimulate  business  ex- 
pansion, now  it  is  imperative  to  raise 
taxes  to  check  inflation. 

Essential  demands  on  the  Federal 
budget  will  remain  high.  Development 
and  conservation  of  resources,  abate- 
ment of  pollution,  education,  improved 
law  enforcement,  alleviation  of  .some  of 
the  underlying  conditions  which  inflame 
the  ghetto  population — the.se  and  many 
other  iirograms  must  be  funded,  not  to 
mention  the  massive  needs  ol  national 
defen.se. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  news))ai)ers 
the  last  few  days  is  aware  of  the  mount- 
ing concern  lest  the  dollar  cannot  be 
sustained  through  curient  fiscal  policy. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
Joseph  R.  Selvin.  writing  from  Paris, 
warned  that  the  answer  to  whether  the 
United  States  will  'make  or  break"  the 
now  free  gold  market  will  not  be  lonu 
in  coming.  Selvin  said: 

Some  European  financial  cxiicrts  measure 
Ihe  testing  period  in  weeks.  Others  linure  it 
in  months.  But  all  agree  that  there  will  be 
a  fresh  run  on  l^oUI  aiui  i  enewert  .spectilative 
raids  on  the  doll.ar  unless  the  U..-^.  produces 
clear-cut  evidence  that  it  is  .•itartin.-'  to  trim 
its  multi-billion  dollar  b.il.mce  uf  p.t.inents 
deficit. 

On  the  same  pat-C.  Hobart  Rowan,  al- 
though distressed  at  the  vehemence  of 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin's 
statement  on  Friday,  emphasized  that  a 
tax  increase  is  one  thing  indicated  oy 
the  present  situation. 

A  few  days  before.  Marquis  Childs' 
Post  column  raised  the  question,  whether 
more  Federal  expenditures  in  some  ino- 
gi'ams  vvere  indicated  by  the  riots  which 
followed  the  murder  ol  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Mr.  Childs  expressed  di.scour- 
agemt-nt  at  the  deep  division  in  Congress 
over  ■  taxes  versus  full  employment  in  a 
free  economy."  which,  he  believes,  has 
conti'ibuted  lo  the  lonu  delay  over  enact- 
ment of  an  income  lax  surchame.  He 
concluded  with  this  warning: 

And  if  frnsile  ronfldencc  m  the  tl  jllar  goe.s 
up  in  .smoke  Ainerica',":  econc^iy  would  not 
be  immune  from  the  consequences 

Mr.  President,  it  surely  must  be  clear 
by  now  that  if  the  dollar  is  lo  remain 
sirong — at  home  and  abroad — our  na- 
tional finances  must  be  jMaced  on  a 
sounder  basis.  I  urge  the  conferees  con- 
.sidering  the  excise  tax  bill  to  act 
promptly,  and  to  report  a  bill  which  in- 
cludes the  Senate  10-percent  suilax 
amendment. 


The 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executi\c  .-ession  to  con- 
sider a  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
nomination  of  W.  Marvin  Watson,  of 
Texas,  to  be  Postmaster  General,  which 
I  report  unanimously  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

Tire  Bill  Clerk.  W.  Marvin  Wal.son, 
of  Texas,  to  be  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  StaU's. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
nomination  was  reported  this  morniiiL:  liy 
the  unanimous  vole  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

During  my  18  years  of  service  on  this 
outstanding  committee.  I  have  never 
heard  a  nominee  come  before  it  for  con- 
firmation and  receive  the  enromiiuns  of 
nraise  and  aiiiireciation  lor  tiistiimuished 
Government  service  that  were  :-iven  to 
the  present  nominee  foi'  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Honorable  W,  Mar\iii  Watson, 
of   Texas. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  burden  the 
Record  with  the  well-known  story  ot  his 
outsiandiim  service  as  a  Government 
servant  and  nghthand  man  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  neaily  S'j  years. 
a  man  who  has  considered  most  of  the 
appointees  who  have  been  chosen  by  the 
President  during  that  3'^  years.  ;uid  a 
man  who  has  had  so  much  valualile 
experience  in  business  as  an  executive 
of  one  of  the  larger  mdustiial  iilants 
of  his  home  State  of  Texas 

I  know  that  the  Senate  is  interested 
in  votinu  on  this  distiimuishc^d  no:niiiee. 
Let  me  say  that  there  were  no  iiarty  line 
divisions. 

N(r\v  I  should  like  to  yield  at  this  lime 
to  the  disliimuished  former  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  .senior  .Sena- 
tor tiom  Kansas  1  Mr.  CarlsonI. 

.\li.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
p.e;;..l'-  \eiy  much  the  courte.A-  ol  the 
SeiK.i  ir  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  M(.i.\- 
i:o.\Evi.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  .Sei\icc.  in  yiekimu 
lo  me  on  this  occasion. 

.Sjicaking  of  the  minorilv.  lot  me  .statt- 
lh.it  •.  I  wore  not  onlv  unaniinous  (;n  (jiir 
side  ;ii  .--iipiJOil  ot  the  nominee  of  the 
Prcsiciout  lor  Postma.ster  General,  W. 
Mar\in  WaLson.  ol  Texas,  but  we  also  all 
i-xprrssed  our  views  recarding  his  tx- 
cellenl  l3ack'-;iouiid  and  seiwice  for  this 
)>■;>.  ilion. 

i'ersonaily,  on  beiiu  a'Jt  i.-ed  ijy  iho 
White  Hoii.se  of  Mar\in  Watson'.'^  iioii- 
inalion.  that  I  not  only  ajjproved  it  but 
was  e>nfidont  that  it  was  most  accoJt- 
uble  io  me  and  would  be  to  the  country. 
We  nol  only  wish  him  well;  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  Post  Office  Deixirtmei,:. 
will  i)c  in  i-'ood  hands. 

As  I  stated  at  tlie  iiearing  this  morn- 
ing, it  ha.s  been  my  ijri\'ilcgc  to  .'■er'tC 
With  svich  distinguished  Postmasters 
General  as  Mr.  Jim  Faiiey.  Mr.  Bob  Htn- 
nc'-ian.  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Donald.son.  Mr. 
Arthur  .Summerfieid.  and  Mr.  Lairy 
O'Brien.  Tliey  ha\e  all  been  meal  Post- 
masters General.  I  am  confideiit  that 
Mr.  Manin  Watson  will  also  be  a  "leal 
Postmaster  General  and  that  iiiuch 
))ro'-Me,-s  will  be  made  ur.der  his  leader- 
ship. 

It  was  my  p!ea.-,ure  lo  Ix'  piesent  with 
tlio  distincuislied  chairinaii  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  whrn  'he 
committee  \oled  unanimously  for  the 
noinmalion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  if  no 
otlier   .Senator   wishes   to   .-peak   on   the 
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matter    I   a^sk   that    the   nomination  be 
c  Tiirinprl 

r;..-  Pt'.i-siDLNa  officfr  without 

i)bic<.-t;iii;,   '.;.'•   nomination  is  cnntirmed. 

Mr  nVP:i  r"  '.Vest  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  d.-K.  i.-.unimous  consent  that  the 
President,  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmatuin  of  the  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  tlie  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith 


LECilSIAIIVE   SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
lem.slative  business  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business  i 


EXECLTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   tiie    Senate    the    following    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated 
ReP'RT  •  n  Department  l.t  Dtfen^e  Pru*.'  JIe- 

.MENT     FR"M     SNULL     *N0     OTHER     BtilNtSS 

Firms  j 

A  :etier  from  the  Assi' -ant  Secretary  i  of 
D<»fense.  InstaUatlons  and  Loglstles.  traps- 
rnlctiriK  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  Prucurement  frpm 
sn.iiU  and  nther  business  flrnriS  for  July 
ItffiT -February  1968  iwlth  an  accompanying 
report  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Repurt  r  .M.\RrnME  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Comme^e. 
tr;in.--ri.r  ■  .:.■;  pursuant  to  law.  the  Annual 
Repi  rt  .  t  the  M.irltlme  Administration  ifor 
the  ftscal  year  1967  (wUh  an  accompanying 
rep<rti;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerc*. 
Proposed    Additional    Revences    for    HitH- 

WAT    TRtrsT  FtTND 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  Department 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft;  of 
proposed  leglslitlon  to  provide  addltlojnal 
revenue  for  the  highway  trust  fund.  |  to 
extend  'he  duration  of  the  highway  ttfusl 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes  iwith  an  |ac- 
companying  paper  i :  to  the  Committee  j  oa 
Finance  | 

PrO^'SED       LECISL.ATTON       F<  R       IMPLEMENTING 

C'  NVEXTiijNS  FOR  Free   .\dmission  or  F%io- 

FE.SSIu.VAL    Ewtni'MENT   AND    CoNT.AINERS  , 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Seoreuiry 'for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  •  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  Implementing  Conventions  for 
Free  Admission  of  E»rofesslonal  Equiprrjent 
and  Containers,  ai.d  for  ATA.  ECS  and  TIR 
C.irnets  (with  an  accompanying  paper i;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 
Proposed     Increase     Participation     by     ths 

United     states     in     thk     iNTtRNATiofiAi, 

Development   .Association 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  Increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  Internatlijnal 
Df\elopment  Association  iwtth  an  accom- 
panying p.iperi;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  | 

Report  or  Payments  on  Surplvs  PROPEiTY 

C  BED  it  AcCO  f  N  TS  1 

A  letter  from  the  Secretsify  of  State,  trjkna- 
mitung.  pursuant  wa  law.  a  report  of  j)ay- 
ments  on  surplus  property  credit  accounts 
during  the  calendar  year  1967  (With  ani  ac- 
companying report!,  to  the  Conumtie^  on 
COvernmeDt  Operations. 


RiyoET  oF  BuNNEVILLI  PoWER 
AoMINISTRATIi  >N 

A  letter  from  the  SecreUu-y  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
rep<^Tt  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnl.stra- 
tl>>n  for  the  fiscal  year  13fi7  i  with  ;>n  ac- 
rompanvlng  report  i .  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

Cot  RT  REPORTERS  Salaries 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  US  Courts,  transmitting  a  dnift 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  C-ode.  .section  753iei  U5  elimi- 
nate tlie  maximum  .ind  minimum  limitations 
upon  the  annu.il  salary  of  rep<irters  (wltli  nn 
accompanying  paper i.  to  the  Commlltee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Report  or  Extraordinary  Contractital  Ac- 
tions To  FiciLiTATc  rH»:  National  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  .Secretary  of 
Defence.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  extraordinary  contractual 
actions  to  facilitate  the  national  defense  for 
the  calendar  year  1967  iwlth  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Proposed  Admission  to  the  U.nited  Statts  of 
Certain  Inhaditants  of  the  Bonin  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop<jsed  legis- 
lation to  provide  lor  the  admission  vi  the 
United  States  of  certain  inhabitants  uf  the 
Bonm  Ishiiids  (With  an  accomp;Anylng 
paj->eri.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immlpra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  re- 
ports relating  tti  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
I  with  accompanying  papers  i .  Ui  the  Commll- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

Suspension   of    Deportation    of   Aliens — 
WmiDRAWAL  OF  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  J'.Lstlce,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Mr. 
Shiu  Gee  Chan  from  a  report  relating  to 
aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  1. 
1968.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Report  op   Advisory   Council  on   State 
Departments  of  Edpcation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trnniinlt- 
ting.  pursuant  to  law.  the  third  annual  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Council  on  State  De- 
partments of  Education,  dated  March  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report  i  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  In  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By    the   PRESIDING    OFf'ICER 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Reprt-senta- 
tives  of   the  State  of   HawaU.    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

•'House  REsoLtrrioN  65 
"Whereas.   Hawaii  and  Alaska,   the  newest 
States  In  the  Union,  may  be  able  to  develop 


str  •'.:  ■■mmerclal  ties  with  each  other  If 
theri-  in;  •.r'.iiii  amendments  made  to  the 
Merchant  .Marine  Act  of  1920;  and 

"Wheri-a.s  there  Is  now  pending  In  the 
CnnBTCss  of  the  United  States  two  bill.  H  R. 
1:1093  and  S  2454  which  would  amend  the 
Men-hant  Marine  Act  of  1920  Ki  allow  the 
dUect  .shipment  of  goods  between  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  on  forelsn  vessels;   and 

■'Where.is.  it  Is  possible  trade  could  be 
developed  from  .Alaska  m  stich  products  as 
petroleum  pr<xlucts  lumber,  fertilizer  and 
seafood;  and  from  Hawaii  such  products  as 
=.ui;.ir.  pineapple  and  other  tropical  fruits, 
fresh  vetetables.  and  beef;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  en- 
cour:u;e  freer  trivde  and  all  possible  action 
which  will  bring  down  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  State  of  Hawaii;  now.  therefore. 
'Be  it  re.solved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  t)ie  Fourth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Budget  Session  of  1968.  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  .support  pi!."- 
ai;e  of  HR  13093  .xnd  S  2454  In  the  United 
Slate  Congref.s  in  order  to  encourage  trade 
between   Alaska  and   Hawaii;    and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Lyndon  B  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States:  Hubert  H  Humphrey.  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States;  Senators  Daniel  K  In- 
ouye.  Hawaii.  Hiram  L.  Fong.  Hnw.Tii,  Ernest 
Onicnlng.  .\laika.  E  I.  B.irtlctt.  Aliiska. 
Warren  G,  Magnuson.  W.islilni;ti.>n,  Chair- 
man, Senate  Conunene  <.\.nimitic(':  Ripre- 
senuitives  -Spark  M  MaLsunaj;a  Haw.iii,  Patsy 
T  Mink.  Hawaii.  Howard  W  Pollock,  .■\laska; 
Governors  Wiilt<'r  J.  Hickel  of  Ala-ska  and 
John  A  Burns  of  Hawaii;  the  Prrsidcnl  ..f 
the  .Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hp;i- 
resentatlvcs  of  the  .State  of  .Alaska:  the  US. 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  U.S.  Scrretarv  of 
the  Interior;  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission;  and  to  Ross  D.  Davis, 
.\sslstant  Secretary  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 
"Attest: 

"Taoao  Bkpptj. 
"Speaker.  House  of  Reprrscntatives. 
"Shiofto  Kanemoto. 
"CleTk.  House  of  Hcprcxcntatites." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  Stale  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Hot'SE  Resoll'TIo.m  105 
Resolution  requesting  Congress  to  develop 
a  method  of  Federal  flnancinR  and  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  State  and  local  .Mib- 
dlvislons  to  follow  in  expansion  oi  airports 
to  cope  with  the  last  developmt;  air 
industry 

'Whereas.  Tlie  fast  growth  of  air  tr.aific  is 
putting  a  strain  on  metropolitan  airports 
even  before  the  expected  am\al  ui  the  1970's 
of  the  Jumbo  Jets  and  supersonic  airliners; 
and 

.  "Whereas.  Tlie  Federal  government  has  a 
re.'iponsibllily  to  help  slate  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  planning,  construction.  dc\rl- 
opment  <uid  improvement  uf  the  nation's  air- 
ports; .md 

"Whereas.  There  should  be  a  com:ni  n 
agreement  reached  in  the  near  future  on  the 
Vk'ays  tu  achieve  bett«r  utilization  of  existing 
au-port  facilities  and  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  a  national  airport 
system  .idequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial and  general  aviatlC'U  in  the  next 
decade,  in  order  to  avert  an  impending  crisis 
ot  .^alety  and  caivenience  at  the  nations  air- 

JHTt*.    .Uld 

■Whereas.  The  crisis  and  challenge  facing 
aviation  'oday  can  only  be  met  by  launching 
Immediately  a  ma.sslve  constnic'loii  jjrogram 
to  build  new  and  safer  airports  for  airline 
passengers  and  general  aviation;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resohed  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  develop 
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a  method  of  Fi-dernl  financing  for  airports 
and  to  establish  guidelines  lor  State  and 
liK'al  subdivisions  to  follow  in  the  expansion 
of  airports  to  coi>e  with  the  fast  developing 
air  industry:  and  be  it  lurlher 

Hisohvd,  That  i-oples  of  this  Resolution 
be  .-ent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
St.ii(>s  Senate  the  United  .States  Senators 
lr..ni  Mar\laiKl,  and  ilic  Maryland  Congres- 
.-.loiial  Ueleyatloii, 

"Marvin   Mandel. 

■  Si)i'akcr  of  thp  House. 
•  James     P      Mai'si-:. 

■Chii-f  Clerk.'' 

.\  ti'iiil  re.solulion  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Slate  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"A.SSEMUI.Y  Joint  Resoi  iiiton  :? 

'J'  Hit  resolution  relative  to  establi.shinent  of 
all  insurance  fund  tor  offshore  oil  leasing 

■  Whereas.  The  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  leased  certain  lands  slt- 
u.ited  otTsliore  ol  the  -State  of  Ciillfornia  out- 
side of  the  three-mile  limit  lor  offshore  oil 
operations:  aiui 

■  Whereas.  Tlic  .-horeliiie  ;ilong  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  IS  one  of  the  .slate's  inagnllicent 
heritages,  a  ;  eerie  oi  unrivaled  natural 
l)e.an\':  .mU 

"Whereas.  .-Xiiy  leakage  rontamination,  or 
beach  pollutiuii  eniaiiating  Irom  such  oil  op- 
erations, whether  caused  by  negligence  of 
Hi, III  or  ;orccs  of  iiature.  or  .my  other  cause. 
could  cause  great  damage  to  the  valuable 
shoreline  areas:  and 

"Where.as.  The  iniblic  interest  would  be 
well  .served  throngh  creation  ot  an  insurance 
fund  for  the  iirotectlon  .md  preservation  of 
the  (".ilifornla  :-horelme:  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

•  Rcsolird  btj  ;lif  .4.s.«p;7ii)/i/  and  Senate  of 
Dir  .S/afc  o/  Cahfornm.  juintltj.  Tlial  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  ot  ('.ilifornla  respectfully 
inetnorlalizes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
ol  the  United  States  to  eFt.'iblish  an  insurance 
liind  from  revenue  producetl  through  offshore 
oil  tlevelopment  ;ind  jiroduc tlon,  to  be  used 
lor  removal  of  pollution,  rontamination,  or 
debris  .-esiilting  from  such  development  and 
operations  whi'h  affect  the  California  shore- 
line and  for  the  comppn.satlon  of  landowners. 
mcUidins  public  agent  les.  lor  private  or  pub- 
lic property  cianiagc:  :ind  be  it  further 

■Hvsolvcd.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  .Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  .Senator  and  Rep. 
resentalive  irom  C.ilifornia  in  the  Congress 
ot  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior  " 

A  resolution  of  the  -Senate  ot  the  State  of 
Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admini.stration: 

'■-SFN.'.TF     I?t  SCiI.UTION     11 

'  Sen.ite   resiiUition    requesting   the   Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 

liberalize   the  stringent   provisions   of   the 

Hatch  Act 

"Whereas.  Employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  now  restricted  tinder  the  'Hatch 
Act'  from  p.irtk  ipating  in  partisan  politics; 
and 

"Whereas.  Tlie  Commission  on  Political 
.•\cti',  ities  "f  Clovernment  Employees  has  is- 
sued Its  report  to  the  Congress  uf  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commission's  report  makes 
certain  concrete  recommendations  for  re- 
vision of  the    Hatch  Act':    and 

"Whereas.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Federal 
employees  to  participate  :ictive!y  in  their 
local  government:   and 

"Whereas.  This  untapped  reservoir  of  tal- 
ented employees  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  affairs  of  their  local  govern- 
iTfiit;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  That 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  asked 
to  pass  appropriate  legislation  based  on  the 
Commission's  recommendations  with  a  view 
to  liberalizing  the  stringent  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act;   and  be  it  further 

'Re.'iolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  .states 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Maryland  Delegation  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Chairman.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Washington,  DC,  and  to 
the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Kin- 
ployees,  1737  H  Street.  N.  W,.  Washington. 
D.  C..  and  the  National  Association  of  I,etter 
Carriers.  100  Indiana  Avenue,  N.  W  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"William     -S,    Jamf.s, 
"President  of  the  Sei:(itc. 
"J.  Waters  Parrish. 

"Seerctury  of  the  Si  natv." 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
wa.s  .submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Cominitlee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

.S.  2017.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ut  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  m  Dis- 
trict-owned buildings  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years  (Rept,  No,  10931  , 


DEFINITION  AND  REGULATION  OF 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S. 
REPT.  NO.  1092) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse).  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  report 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  iS.  1864)  to  define  and  regulate  the 
practice  of  psychology  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon 
and  ask  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed. 


By    Mr     BURDICK     i  f  or    himself    :md 
Mr.  Yoi'NG  of  North  Dakota!  : 
S  ;i360,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr     and 
Mrs    Arvel   Gliuz;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciurv. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S  :i;S(ii.  A   bill    for    the    relief    ^f    Snlvatore 
Vassallo:   to  the  Ciimmittce  on  the  .luUiciary. 
By  Mr   PASTORE: 
S  ,i:l62    A   bin  for  the  relief   of   l)r    I.-^ni.ol 
M  •li.iinmad  Jasslin,  his  wife.  Dr    Crrile  Ibrii- 
iiim    Jassim.    and    their    dauRhter.    :-i,iii.i    R. 
J.issim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  .Iii(iiri.ir\ 

Bv    Mr.    PASTGRE     if^pr    hiiii.^-ll     .iiid 
Mr.  PiLL)  : 
S.:i:?63.  A   bill    to  desien.ite   the   U.S.   Cus- 
toms  House  Building  m  Providence.  R  I  .  as 
the  "Joliii  E    Fo'arty  IJuiUiiiri":   lo  ill?  Com- 
iiuttee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD: 
.S  :i304.   A  hill  for  the  relief    .1  Phil  H..  (Hi: 
to  the  Committee  on   tlie  Judin.iry. 
By  Mr.  -McGEE: 
•-;   :i:Uir)     A  bill  ;or  the  relief    '!   .^uka  '/,dun- 
k:    to   the  Committee  on   the  .Iuciiri;iry. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S    :!3C6,  .'\  bill  authorizing  a  ;ur\ey  of  Bur- 
nett.  Crystal    and   Scott-s   Bays   and    \icinily. 
Baytown.    Tex.    lor    lirKXl    control    and    ..ther 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Publir  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  YARBoRr.rc.H  when 
he   introduced  the  above   bill,  which   appear 
under  .i  sep.iratc  heading  i 
By  Mr   HURDICK: 
.S  3367.  A    bill    to    provide    for    the    con- 
struction   of    a    certain    meniori.il    along    the 
rriute  oi   the  Lewis  and  Chirk  Exjiedition  m 
North  Dakota,  and  lor  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  "ii  Interior  .iiid  Insultr  .Mfairs. 
By  Mr   FULBRIGHT 
S  J    Res.  lO'i,  A  :olnt  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  [irovlde  assistance  to  'he 
University  of  North  Africa  .'Association  in  the 
establishment   and   operation   of   a   nonproht 
university    near    Tangier.    Morocco;     to    the 
Ci-'iiimlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.3355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emilio 
Ambrosio  Trujillo;  to  the  Ciiamutec  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3356.  A  Mil  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  tipon  Pfc.  Theodore  Daniel 
Van  Staveren;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jtidiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a    separate   heading,  i 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.3357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jim  B  Ko, 
Sui  Chung  Man,  Kwai  Chong.  Sui  Yuen 
Yuen;  and 

S.  3358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.ick  Scpi- 
Uan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK; 

S.  3359.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  morte.ig- 
ing  of  tribal  lands  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Res- 
ervation for  certain  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Allairs. 


S  33,56— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
CONFER  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP  POST- 
HUMOUSLY UPON  PFC.  THEODORE 
DANIEL  VAN  STAVEREN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  learned  of  the  death  of  Pfc.  'nico- 
dorc  Daniel  Van  Staveren.  U.S.  Marine 
CoriJS.  He  wa.s  a  con.stituent  of  mine  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  was  killed  m  battle 
ju.st  13  day.s  auo  in  Vietnam. 

Little  Theo  Van  Staveren  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Holland  in  1954  with 
his  parents,  two  brothers,  and  a  .sister. 
And  on  February  24  of  la.st  year  he  .loined 
the  Marine  Corps,  without  yet  haviii- 
become  a  citizen  of  this  country. 

Several  months  at;o,  Tlieo's  mother 
wrote  to  me  and  explained  that  her  son 
would  like  to  become  a  citizen  before  he 
went  to  Vietnam,  .-^nd  I  was  inloimed 
by  the  Marine-  Corps  that  he  would  be 
authorized  .-special  liberty  for  thl.s  iiur- 
pose.  It  was  not  until  lust  reccnlly.  lio,'- 
ever.  that  I  learned  he  did  not  have 
enou-h  money  to  travel  from  Camp 
Pendleton.  Calif.,  to  the  immii^ralion  ot- 
fice  in  .San  Dieuo.  Therefore,  lie  rould  :iot 
apply  for  citizenship. 

Theodore  Van  Stavorcn  has  now  'iven 
his  life  for  his  adoj^ted  country.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. But  this  country  has  not  yet  been 
■aiven  the  opportunity  to  adopt  him.  -So 
at  this  time  I  wish  to  introduce  a  iM'ivate 
bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthu- 
mously upon  Pfr.  Theodore  Daniel  Van 
Staveren.  We  can  do  no  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  bill 
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will     be     received     and     appropriately 
refiMTed 

The  bill  '  S  3356 '  to  confer  US  cltli- 
zenship  posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Theo- 
dore Daniel  V.in  Staveren,  introduced 
ii.  Mr  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  b^- 
1.  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commtttqe 
on  the  Judiciary 


S  3366— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BIIX 
TO  AUTHOR IZK  FLOOD  CONTROL 
SURVEY   AT   BAYTOWN.  TEX. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,! 
:i.se  to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
survey  of  Burnett.  Crystal,  and  Scott 
Bays  and  vicinity,  Baytown.  Tex.,  fot 
flood  control  and  other  purposes. 

The  problem  arises  from  extenslvt 
subsidence  of  the  land  level  of  this  entire 
area,  due  Ui  extensive  withdrawals  (jf 
uround  water  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial uses  during  the  last  50  years  This 
subsidence  ha^  caused  Iloodini;  problerts 
.i;ui  a  study  was  made  of  a  possible  flood 
c mtrnl  prorect.  This  .^tudv  was  financed 
by  contributions  voluntarily  made  by  in- 
dividuals, families,  business  and  cora- 
munity  civic  organizations. 

After  forwaidinit  the  concept  .study 
to  the  U  S  Army  Corp<!  of  Enu'ineers.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Lt.  Col.  William  R. 
Needham.  Assistant  Director  of  CiVll 
Works  for  Plains  Divisions,  which  I 
would  like  printed  at  this  point  in  in-. 
reinark.s. 

There   beint;  no  ob.iection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohpd, 

as  follows: 

March  11.  1068., 

Hon.  Ralph  W  Y.MiBt-RoucH,  ( 

V  S  Senate. 
Waiiliingtun.  DC 

Di/VR  .Sexatok  YARBciRof<.H-  T'als  U  fn 
rfply  to  your  recent  letter  inclosing  .»  co(i- 
eept  study  ut  a  potential  levee  project  In 
tile  upper  reaches  o(  Galveston  Bay  In  tpe 
vicinity  of  Bavtown.  1 

The  problem  ->(  concern  In  the  i-oncetot 
stud'/  results  from  extensive  subslUence  [of 
the  entire  luea  m  .md  around  Burnett.  Crfs- 
tiil.  and  Scotts  Bays  attributed  to  extensive 
wiihdraw.ils  of  k,Tound  water  tor  municipal 
and  industrial  uses  durlne  the  :.-ist  50  ye^ra 
ur  more  This  pumping  has  resulted  in  lojw- 
ennt;  the  v.aier  table  in  the  underlyljig 
aquifers  from  a  level  near  the  ground  »urfice 
m  the  early  laoo  s  to  about  ioO  reet  t)elbw 
the  surface  at  the  present  time  The  undir- 
Ivmg  formation  consists  of  a  aeries  of  s«ifid 
:uid  clay  str.ita  and  posAibly  the  removallof 
w.iter  has  resulted  In  compression  of  this 
s-.r.ita  and  surface  subsidence. 

Subsidence    alTects    an    extensive    part  |of 

metropolitan    Houston,    with    the    prln>lj>al 

subsidence  cone  centered   near   the  aan  Ja- 

•  •   m.jnunient.   .icros;.    the    Houston   S»lp 

net    west    <'t    Baytov,-  i.    The    maximum 

lence   in   this   area   is   on   the  order  ol 

i  feel  at  the  present  lime.  j 

1  In-  Corps  of  Engineers  h.is  been  aw»re(  of 

•.1U8  problem  for  several  years  and  the  Biy- 

'     •  V.  area   hivs   been   the   subject  of   rons^d- 

•  investigation  In  the  Texas  Coiut  Hiir- 

•  vtudy    bring  conducted   by   our   C»il- 
-.   ;i  District  Engineer.  The  protection  bejng 

.ilereU    in   these   studies   includes   .i    s^s- 

um   of  prim.iry    protective   structures  atOr 

Tir-.r    the    coast,    with    secondary    protective 

rures,  where  necessary,  to  protect  ct*n- 

tles   along   the   shores   of   coastal    biiys 

.  hurricar»«  surges  developed  within  the 

It  appears   that,  even   with   a  primftry 

in  at  the  coast,  the  Baytown  .irea  wutild 

re    secondary    protection      However      It 

A, 11    be   several   years   before   the    feasibility 


uf  potential  Impro^fiiieiits  I'.t  pri''>TTion  "f 
the  Galveston  Buy  -vrea  has  been  determined, 
and  those  works  found  ect>nom!cally  Justi- 
fied have  been  recommended  and  authorized 
dv  Congress  for  ■•onstructlon 

Colonel  Franklin  B  Moon.  Oalvfston  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  met  with  officials  rrom  Bay- 
town  on  15  February  l»)fia  to  dlsrusa  poten- 
tial measures  for  protection  of  the  area.  In- 
cluding a  levee  adjacent  to  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  Tlie  Interests  represented  by 
the  Baytown  Board  are  anxious  that  the 
problem  be  solved  a^  sixin  as  pos.<!lble  and 
'hey  inquired  about  the  possibility  of  early 
i>rcparatlon  nf  a  report  by  the  Corps  on 
the  proposal.  One  of  the  key  elements  of  the 
plan  in  the  concept  study  would  be  a  per- 
manent lowering  of  the  water  stirface  of  the 
three  bays  to  about  2  5  feet  below  sen  level, 
thus  reclaiming  land.  Also,  the  plan  proposes 
replacement  of  salt  water  Inside  the  leveed 
.irea  with  fresh  water,  thus  ch.inglng  the 
i-.'oKigy  and  marine  hablt:it  characteristics. 
Bcc.-iuse  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
proposed  plan  it  Is  believed  desirable  that 
.(ly  study  by  the  Corps  be  in  response  to  a 
s[)eclal  study  autliorlty.  such  as  provided 
by  I  specmc  legislation  or  an  Item  in  a 
F'.uixl  Control  Act.  for  a  survey  of  Biirnett. 
Crystal,  and  Scotts  Bays  and  vlclnitv.  Bay- 
t  >wn.  Texas,  in  the  interest  of  rlcxxt  control, 
drainage  and  rein  ted  land  resources,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  general  subsidence  of 
tlie  :irea  and  fltK-d  problems  <  reared  thereby. 
SiHcerely  yours, 

WIII.HM    R     NfEDHAM. 

Lieutenant  Colonel.  Corps  of  Engj- 
nttTS.  AiSistnnt  Director  of  Ciiil 
Works  fcrr  Plains  DniootM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  it 
is  in  response  to  the  sup^estion  made  in 
the  letter  that  the  study  of  this  [project 
be  made  in  response  to  a  special  study 
authoiity  that  I  am  introducinc  this  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recprd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  33661  authonzini?  a  survey 
of  Burnett,  Crystal,  and  Scotts  Bays  and 
vicinity.  Baytown.  Tex.,  tor  Hood  control 
and  other  piuposes.  introduced  by  Mr. 
YARBOROUGH.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
111  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S    3366 

Hi:  It  )-nac:cd  t>y  fie  Senate  and  llouie  of 
Rtprenentativea  of  t'lf  Unitfd  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  tiirough  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized  to  make  a 
survey  of  Burnett.  Crystal,  and  Scotts  Bays 
and  vicinity,  Baytown.  Texas  In  the  Interest 
of  tlcKxl  control,  drainage  ind  related  water 
.And  land  resources,  including  specifically 
the  problems  of  general  subsidence  of  the 
area  and  flood  problems  created  thereby. 


,1  report  by  tlie  United  St.it<»s  C'tHilo^'lcil 
Sur\('y.  prepared  at  the  reciuest  if  Senator 
Lee  Metcalf  of  t-he  Committee  on  Interior 
•md  Insular  .Xffairs.  be  prlnt^-d  with  Illustra- 
tions .18  a  Sen.ite  document;  nnd  that  there 
be  printed  one  thousand  three  laindred 
additional  copies  of  such  dt'Cumcnt  for  the 
use  fif  that  committee. 
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REREFFRRAL  OF   BILL 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
last  Friday.  April  19.  I  introduced  two 
bills,  S.  ;i349  .md  S  :i35n.  Conckessional 
Record,  iiaue  10().'i4.  •.•.Ir.ch  amend  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  Throunh  inadvertence, 
one  of  the  bills.  S.  3350,  on  GI  flight 
tiainind,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  instead  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  hereby  requ.^si  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  Ix;  dis- 
chari^ed  from  further  consideration  of 
this  bill,  and  tliat  S  3350  be  re-rcferred 
to  the  Commutce  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s.)  urciered. 


RESOLUTION 


TO  PRINT  THE  REPORT  ENTITT.ED 
■MINERAL  AND  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES OF  MONTANA'  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr  METCALF  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  'S  Res.  279  >  ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.   Res    279 
Re.Mjtved.    Th.«it    the    compilation    entitled 
■  Mineral  and  Water  Re«ource«  of  Montana," 


GRANTS    FOR    COOPF-R.^TIVE    EDU- 
CATION—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      705 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  today  I 
am  submitting;  an  amendment  to  the 
hicher  education  amendments  bill  S. 
3098,  to  add  a  new  pait  providing  sup- 
port for  cooperative  education  prourams. 
The  amendment.  Mr.  President,  is  one 
in  which  1  am  joined  by  Senator  Kichel 
as  principal  cosponsor.  It  has  a  -reat 
deal  of  sunilanty  to  S.  173ti.  which  I 
also  introduced  with  Senator  Kvthel 
and  17  other  cosponsors  on  May  10.  1967. 
The  Education  Subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  and  taken  testimony  on  this 
proposal  and  cooperative  education  in 
tieneral  I  oiler  this  amendment  now  be- 
eaiLse  the  form  of  it  and  the  lanuuaee  is 
that  which  has  been  asrreed  upon  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Education.  It 
is  an  amendment  vs  hich  ha.'-  al.so  been  of- 
fered m  the  House  by  Mr  Gibbons,  and 
It  IS  under  consideration  in  committee 
there  also. 

Under  S.  1736  a  5-year  authorization 
was  contemplated  at  the  level  of  .S7.250,- 
000  annually,  from  which  would  be  pro- 
vided aid  to  iristitutions  in  dcvelopins 
cooperative  education  in  an  amount  no 
jTreater  than  $65,000  in  any  one  year 
The  amendment  expands  this  .somewh.at 
asking  $8  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,-SlO 
million  for  fi.scal  ytar  1970.  S12  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  and  S15  million  for 
each  of  the  succeeding;  fiscal  years.  In 
addition,  S.  1736  asktxi  for  S725.nO0  an- 
nually for  trainint;  vr  n  search  Giants, 
while  the  amendment  increases  tnis  to 
$750.u00  annually. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  prowins 
realization  of  the  role  which  cooperative 
education — that  is.  education  in  which 
the  employer  and  the  institution  co- 
operate :o  that  the  student  alternates 
lull-time  study  with  ful'.-ltrne  wo,k — hv-s 
as  a  needed  education  tool.  Senator 
KfcHEL  spoke  at  some  lentith  on  this 
matter  on  .■\pril  11.  and  Ins  remarks  will 
be  found  In  that  days  Cos-riREssioN.AL 
Record  on  pages  9701-9072.  The  other 


Senators  who  are  cospon.sors  of  S.  1736. 
and  who  I  am  sure  will  likewise  give  full 
support  to  this  amendment,  are  Senators 
Hayh.  1>fnm:tt.  Buhi.kk.  Cooper.  Fong, 

I'll  r.RIGUT.  HATFIELD.  INOUYE.  McCaRTHY, 

McGee,  McGovern.  Montoya.  Morse, 
Ym  EOROVGH.       P.^.STOKE.       CL^RK,       and 

G.TIEMNG. 

There  are  excellent  reasons  why  this 
am.ndmeiU  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  H!:'hcr  Education  Act  amendments, 
and  I  nm  hopeful  that  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Wtlfare  will  include  it  in  the  bill 
as  It  is  ulTercd  to  th.e  b'enate  for  its 
adoption  .-omctime  in  the  next  few 
w  eeks. 

First,  there  is  the  educational  benefit 
to  be  derived.  I  iJUt  this  point  first  de- 
liberately, rather  than  strfS-'^ini;  first 
the  economic  aspects  of  .-lif-help  for  the 
student.  I  do  so  because  in  so  many 
vavs  it  is  the  more  im-oi  tant  of  the  tw;). 
To  eapsulize  the  educational  benefit, 
to  which  many  witnes.scs  in  the  direct 
line  of  cooiurative  educ.Ttion  have  testi- 
fied before  both  Hoii.sc  and  Senate  Edu- 
cat...n  Subcomm.t'ees.  the  academic 
cour.'-e  woik  ■  c^nts  ..ive"  for  .'.talent; 
who  find  t!iem.selvos  correlatins  cla.ss 
room  loarninit  v.ith  practical  on-the- 
job  experience  of  tiie  kind  of  situations 
they  will  face  in  their  later  careers. 
■  There  is  added  meaning  riven  to  the 
classroom  in  th's  wny.  nr.d  a  Ik  i-'htenrd 
decree  of  learning  absorption.  To  anyone 
who  is  aware  of  the  psychological  princi- 
ples of  learninrr.  i:  is  obvious  that  the 
"iearninR  by  dome"  prapmatisra  of  the 
workplace  neshes  out  the  abstractions  of 
liie  ivory  tower  to  tlieir  niutunl  benefit. 

Then.  too.  there  is  a  de.sinble  applica- 
tion of  v.  hat  the  ohilo.sopher  William 
Hockina  calli^d  the  principle  of  alterna- 
tion. The  periods  (jf  clas.sroom  concen- 
tration are  broken  and  made  more  in- 
tensive for  the  chai/je  by  the  alternatmo; 
I)eriods  of  scene  chancrinrr  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  'real  ■  world  of  full-time  em- 
ployment. The  perspective  shifts,  and  the 
whole  experience  tiikcs  :n  the  hue  of 
a  more  balai^.ced  iiiDproacil  to  the  same 
problems,  seen  from  the  complementary 
poles  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
application  of  theory.  The  result  is  a 
much  better  iireporation  by  the  student 
to  step  into  a  job  without  mis.sing  a  stride 
alter  his  i-raduation.  v.hile  many  in  the 
more  common  educational  tradition  find 
themselves  nounderins  for  a  while  as 
thev  try  to  adtu.st  to  nn  unfamiliar 
environment. 

These  factors  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance as  we  seek  to  provide  '-'reater  op- 
portunities for  participation  by  minority 
i;roup  members  in  the  full  scope  of  Amer- 
ican industrial  and  commercial  life. 
A  leadms  company's  collece  recruiter 
jias  pointed  (iut  that  70  percent  of  mi- 
i;oiity  uroup  collei^e  graduates  choose 
leaciiuiR  as  a  career.  The  benefits  of 
cooijerative  education  are  especially 
.-tioiif;  in  encouraging  a  broader  scope 
of  career  examination.  As  Dr.  Rembert 
Sokes.  iJresident  of  Wilberforce  College, 
lias  noted,  one  result  of  the  cooperative 
vcoik-study  experience  for  students  such 
as  those  who  make  up  most  of  the  Wilber- 
force enrollment  is  to  dispel  "doubt  and 
disbelief  that  real,  new  career  opportuni- 
ties txist." 


Dr.  Stokes  has  also  i)ointed  out  that 
practical  achievement  brings  a  new  pride 
and  belief  in  oneself :  that  the  alteration 
of  work  and  study  brings  'greater  fa- 
cility for  understanding  how  to  live  ef- 
fectively in  a  complex  society,"  and  that 
successful  I'chievement  throut^h  work- 
study,  campus-employer  relations  leads 
more  students  to  preparation  for  hicher 
profe.s.sional  careers  than  would  other- 
wise attempt  them. 

Fui  llier,  to  lake  the  other  major  aspect 
(if  'lIu;  bencfli.s — the  economic  advan- 
tage- liierc  i;:  auain  a  psyciioiocy  which 
is  of  particular  a.ssistance  in  stimulatiir; 
the  capable  youth  from  a  lov.  ly  economic 
stratum.  For  those  who.'-e  income  and 
exp'Orience  is  measured  in  t?ns  of  dollars 
while  others  deal  with  hundreds,  indebl- 
edners  is  often  something  lo  be  feared 
and  avoided.  If  there  arc  insullicient  sav- 
ings, as  is  common  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  if  .scholarship  and  diicct  aid 
is  'nsullicient,  tliere  is  a  timidity  about 
bniTowing  fo,-  school.  There  is  fear  tliat 
LTcduation — and  ofU'n  that  goal  looks 
very  distant  indeed  -v.-i:i  not  neces.sarily 
i)i'  ih"  cpfii  s:s,ame  t  ^  a  'jb  v.ith  income 
.■.■,ii'i"ient  to  repay  indehtrdiuss.  Rather. 
u  ir.ay  be  a  mill.'jlone  ai'o.rid  the  neck 
of  the  giadiiate. 

.So  the  opiiortunily  to  earn  is  a  vast  en- 
c.-iLiragement  to  a  group  of  iwtcntial  con- 
liibutors  to  .'-ociety.  young  incn  and 
women  vith  ample  abilities  but  sub.iect 
to  possible  construction  of  tiiem  unless 
liiey  receive  practical  encouragement,  a 
;n-{jup  who  collectively  earned  S95  million 
la.st  year.  For  the  56.000  students  in  co- 
operative education  jjrograms  at  112  m- 
stilulions  in  1966-67.  this  meant  an  aver- 
;>'je  .;clf-help  of  about  S1.900  To  a  treat 
many,  this  makes  the  diHercnce  between 
continuing  their  education  and  loiegoinc 
ii  for  economic  reasons. 

Many  institutions  have  cxi^i  s.^ed  a  de- 
sire to  join  in  this  type  of  education. 
Even  without  the  as.sistance  propo.sed  in 
this  amendment,  the  list  of  those  with 
sucli  programs  has  risen  in  1968  to  119 
at  iiresent  while  the  enrollment  has 
reached  a  total  of  Gl.OOO.  Collectively 
these  students  are  earning  $104  million 
in  their  full-lime  jobs  during  the  work 
periods  away  from  the  campus  nnd  the 
classroom. 

Now,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Uiese 
students  are  paying  at  least  10  percent  of 
their  total  earnings  in  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments.  That  comes 
to  more  than  $10  million— more  than  me 
$8  million  the  amendment  asks  for  the 
first  year's  program.  The  remaining  .!94 
million  pays  for  all.  or  nearly  all.  of  the 
cost  of  these  students'  education. 

lliat  is  the  cxistinu  situation.  From 
the  cost  standpoint,  the  results  ate  even 
more  remarkable.  althou,'---ii  as  I  have 
said  it  is  best  to  keep  the  educational 
values  as  our  primary  focus.  7'he  asi::st- 
ance  offered  here  for  cooperative  educa- 
tion would  enable  more  than  400  addi- 
tional institutions  of  higher  learninc  to 
move  \igorou.sly  to  expand  this  method, 
with  the  grants  of  up  to  875.000  per  y :ar 
allowing  employment  of  ijrofe.^sionaliy 
qualified  staffs  to  supervise  and  coordi- 
nate the  programs.  As  a  result,  v.ith 
opportunity  created  in  the  next  few- 
years  for  an  additional  250.000  students 


to  join  those  now  in  these  programs.  I 
anticipate  earnings  anione  them  to  ex- 
l)and  to  more  than  S500  mi  mi  per  yea". 
In  addition  to  the  tax  results  to  the  Fcd- 
i  ral  Goverr.ment  t'niough  income  lax 
receipts  well  in  excess  of  the  program's 
costs,  there  is  i.  e  permanent  and  far 
greater  additional  Federal  inctuno 
throiiehout  the  lifetin.e  of  all  tho.se 
whose  skills  nave  upgraded  their  income 
and  thereby  added  to  ineomc  l.ix  i  ay- 
tai-nts. 

r.I.my  of  the  institutions  which  v.ould 
be  ..Itected  are  .smaller  rehools.  althou^'h 
l,u:e  univrsities  are  also  already  in- 
\olved.  Vov  such  a  school  us  the  Indiana 
Institute  of  'rcc!inolo"y.  located  in  Foit 
Wayne,  the  :n.':tilution  it. -elf  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  Ly  this  as.sistance. 
Indiana  Tech  has  had  a  .small  co-o|)  ]nr  - 
gram  for  the  i-ia.sl  5  years,  with  .ibout 
100  :  indents  currently  involved  out  of  u 
1.200-mcmber  student  body.  Tliey  are 
ea!'er  to  expand  this  [jrofram.  and  have 
sougiit  funds  from  the  Ollice  of  Educa- 
tion to  do  so — funds  v.hieh  unfortu- 
nately v.ero  not  available  to  them  for 
the  next  academic  year.  But  President 
Edward  Dugan  has  infoimed  me.  and 
this  is  a  clue  to  the  situation  throuuhout 
the  country,  that  they  now  liave  about 
100  lirms  on  tlieir  waiting'  li.-t,  ready  n 
cooperate  with  an  expanded  i^ro'-'ram. 
and  that  of  the  anticipated  fre<-hman 
class  of  about  300  lor  next  fall  some  CO 
percent  have  ii'.dicated  ihey  would  like 
1.3  be  in  a  CMjpeialne  iducitum  pro- 
ram. 

For  .such  .--chooK  as  the.'ie,  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  .-ccure  .seed  money"  for  de- 
veloi^ing  tins  service  is  very  greatly 
needed.  Il  is  no  less  needed  in  many 
larger  and  stronger  institutions,  where 
the  pressures  for  funds  make  innova- 
tions of  this  kind  take  a  back  .seat  lo 
current  traditional  programs.  The  in- 
centives which  the  jucposed  Federal 
grants  will  supply  are  suilicient.  even 
with  a  S75.000  limit  per  i.istilution.  to 
stimulate  a  rapid  mcrea.se  in  liiis  highly 
].>rnctical  lorm  of  education. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  lliglier 
Education  Act  amendments  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Commiiiec.  it  will  in- 
clude the  opixjitunity  to  include  action 
on  this  mo;:t  significant  means  cif  a'^sist- 
ance  to  higher  education. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Pre,-,ident,  I  a.'k 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  there  may  be 
pri.Ued  in  tne  Recoko  a  summary  of  li.  ' 
propo.sed  amendments,  together  with  a 
current  h.'t  of  the  113  mstitut.ons  new 
ofl'enng  coojj-.rative  education  proerams. 
as  prepared  by  the  National  Ct.mm:  - 
sion  for  CooiHrative  Education. 

The  PP.LSIDING  OFFICER  Ti;e 
amendment  will  be  receu^-d.  printed  and 
appropriately  relerred:  and.  v.ithoutcO- 
jection.  tlie  summary  end  list  wiU  be 
l)rinted  in  the  Recokd. 

The  amendment  'No.  705'  was  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Cummillee  en  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  summary  ai:d  li.'.t,  presented  by 
Mr.  H.\RTKE.  are  as  follows: 

.^rr.TMMlY     OF     H.XHTKll-KfCIIf.X     /.MENDMENTS 

o  .'^.  3098 
The  proposed  amendments  to  S.  3098,   the 
HiL'iier   tducution   .-Amendments   bill   of    1968. 
w(,u:d  acid  a  r.ew  part  D  lo  t.tle  IV  i Student 
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Assistance  I  of  the  Higher  Educ.itlon  Ait  .If 
1963  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  i  1  i  grants  to  institutions  it 
higher  education  mot  In  excess  of  »75  (X^ 
to  any  one  institution  for  any  fiscal  yean  oo 
plan,  establish  expand,  or  carry  out  programb 
of  cooperative  educ.itlon"  under  'jiihlch  slii- 
dents  would  alterntite  periods  of  full-tsnie 
ac.idemlc  study  with  periods  of  fuU-tlrne 
public  or  private  employment  and  '2i  grants 
to.  or  contracts  with,  such  institutions.  Jr 
I  as  vnrlou.ily  provided!  other  public  jr  pri- 
vate orgnnlz.itions.  [or  the  training  of  per- 
sons in  the  pliinnltig  and  operruion  of  co- 
operative educ.itlon  progrrim?,  or  tor  researcfi 
into  methods  of  improving,  developing,  cii 
promoting  the  use  of  such  progr.ims  m  itl- 
stitutlons   of   higher   education  ; 

Employment  under  these  pri-itr.ims  w.  uil 
be  tle^igiied  to  provide  students  not  L>nly  wiip 
financial  iisslstance  for  continuing  their  edij- 
catlon  but  also  with  work  experience  relatetl 
to  their  courses  if  study  However,  grants 
would  not  be  av.nilable  for  compensation  0f 
students  for  their  employment  by  employees 
p  irticlpatlng   \n   Mie   programs  j 

In  developing  criteria  lor  ipproval  of  co- 
operauve  education  grants  the  Commissioner 
would  be  retuilred  to  rons^ilt  with  the  Ac<- 
vlsory  Council  on  Plnaiicial  AM  tQ  Students 
to  be  established  by  title  IV  .it  s.  3098. 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appn^- 
priated  i8  million  lor  tiscal  1969.  «10  million 
for  tiscal  1970.  $12  million  r<>r  nscal  1971.  anh 
$15  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  19TtJ 
and  1973,  for  cooperative  education  granti. 
and  $750,000  per  tiscal  \ear.  1969  through 
1973.  for  training  and  research  grants  anb 
contracts  I 

These  amendments  would  supersede  '■  409 
(bi  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  is 
proposed  to  be  .idded  by  S  3098.  which  woulp 
have  authorized  institutions  of  higher  fdti- 
catlon  to  use  a  portion  of  their  work-<.tud(y 
allocation  to  pay  administrative  costs  of  de- 
veloping or  carrying  out  programs  of  cooper- 
ative education.  The  pre.'sent  proposal,  li 
the  one  to  be  superseded,  incliules  .iccredlt 
proprietary  Institutions  within  the  defln 
tion  of    ■institution  of  higher  education,  " 

Colleges  .\Nt   Univer-sities  OfTERiNc 
CoopcKATivt:  BorcATioN  Prucbams 

At  many  of  these  119  institutions,  only 
some  of  the  students  are  on  the  cooperatli^ 
plan:  it  m.iy  be  an  optional  plan,  it  may  tie 
ollereU  in  'jniy  some  academic  majors,  it  maiy 
be  an  honors  pLin  The  interested  atiuleift 
should  write  to  the  Admis.slons  Office  .jf 
the  college  or  university  of  his  choice  re- 
questing information  about  their  prograr^. 
■md  to  secure  specific  information  about  tlie 
requirements  for  admission,  scholarship^, 
and   possible   financial   assistance 

Alabama  .Vlabama  Agricultural  &  Mechatj- 
Ical  College.  Normal;  Auburn  UniversitJ'. 
Auburn.  Ttiskeegee  Institute.  Tuskegee  Irl- 
stitute;    University    ot   Alabama.    University 

Arizona      University    of    Arizona.    Tucsoji, 

.Arkan&is  University  of  Arkansits.  Payetta- 
viue. 

Ciillfoniia    Californl.i  State  College  at  L0s 
Angeles;    California    State    Polytechnic    Coj- 
lege.    Pomona;    College    of    San    Mateo.    Sail 
M.iteo.     Foothill     College.     Los     Altos     HUlj 
Cfolden  Gate  Colege.  San  Francisco;  San  Jo^ 
State     College;      University     ol     Callfornll 
Berkeley 

Colorado    University  of  Denver. 

District  of  Columbia  Howard  Unlversltl 
Washington,  The  American  Universltj 
Washington 

Florida  Florida  A  &  M  University,  Talla- 
hassee. Florida  St;*te  University.  Tallahasse4; 
Florida  Technological  University.  Orl.-\ndvJ; 
Miitiatce  Junior  College,  Bradenton;  Miami- 
Dade  Junior  College.  South  Campus.  Miami; 
Pensacola  Junior  College;  University  of  Flor- 
ida. Gainesville  University  of  Miami.  Corll 
Gables;  University  of  South  Florida.  T^mp4; 
University   of   West   Florida.   Pensacola. 


University   of   Minnesota.    Minneapolis 

I'sissippi:     Mis.slsslppl    ,':>tate    University. 


Georgia  Berry  College  Mt  lierrs ,  Georgia 
In&tltute  of  Technology.  .Mlantft 

Idaho     University  of  Idaho    Moscow 

Illinois  Bradley  University.  Peurla,  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology.  Chicago.  North- 
western University.  Technological  Institute. 
Evanston:  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondfile.    University  of  Illinois    Urbana 

Indi  >na  Indlina  Institute  of  Technology. 
Fort  Waviie;  Indiana  State  University,  Terre 
H.iule.  Purdue  University,  t-ifayetie:  Trl- 
Stite  College  Angola;  University  of  Evans- 
vllle 

Iowa    Iowa  State  University.  Ames 

K..nitn!i  Friends  University.  Wlchlt«.  Kan- 
xnj,   St  ite   University,   Manhatt.in 

Kentucky':  University  of  IxnilsvlUe:  West- 
ern Ke'itucky  University,  Bowling  Green. 

Ii>ul:t'ana  Loul:(i.in.t  Poi>t~chiiic  In.^tltwte 
Ruston.  Louisiana  State  University.  Baton 
Hougc 

M  i«<arh'i!<etts  Cambridge  School,  Boston; 
N'orthe;ij.tern  University.  Boston 

Michigan  Central  Mlchlft.in  University. 
Mt  Ple.tsant  Delta  College.  University  Cen- 
ter, Detroit  Iintltute  of  Technology,  Detroit; 
Ferris  State  College.  Big  Kaplds;  General 
Motors  Institute  Flint;  Kul  imazoo  College, 
Kal.imazoo;  Unlversitv  of  Detroit:  University 
of  Michigan.  Dearb<irn.  Western  Michigan 
Unuersity.  Kalamazoo 

Minnesota:    Concordia  College,   Moorhead; 

nuer 

m'si 
State  College 

Missouri  Hockhurst  College.  Kansas  City; 
Uiuversitv  of  Missouri,  Columbi;i;  University 
of  Missouri  at  Rolla;  W  it  W  Technical  In- 
st lUite,  Ncr:sho 

New  Jersey:  Bloomtleld  College.  Bloom- 
field;   Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick, 

New  Mexico  New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  *£  Technology.  Socorro;  New  Mexico 
State   University.   University   Park 

New  York:  .\delphl  University.  Garden 
City:  Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson; 
Borough  of  Manhattan  Community  College. 
New  York  City;  Broome  Technical  Com- 
munity College.  Blnghamton.  City  College  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  NYC: 
College  of  Insurance,  New  York  City;  Cornell 
Univemtv.  Itli.ica;  Elmira  College.  Elmira; 
Keiika  CoUece  Keiika  Park;  Mohawk  Valley 
Communty  College.  Utlca:  New  Yc>rk  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Old  Westburv;  Pratt  In- 
stitute. Brooklyn;  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Troy;  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Rochester;  Vorhees  Technical  In- 
stitute. New  York  City 

Ohio:  Anlloch  College,  Yellow  Springs: 
The  Cleveland  State  University.  Cleveland 
I  formerly  Fenn  College  i;  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. Kent;  Ohio  College  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence. Cincinnati;  Sinclair  Community  Col- 
lege, Dayton;  University  of  Akron;  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati;  Wllberforce  University. 
Wtlberforce:  Wilmington  College.  Wllnung- 
lon 

Pennsylvania:  Drexel  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Philadelphia:  '~f  Joseph's  College.  Phila- 
delphia: Temple  University  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia;  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  University  P.irk 

Rhode  Island:  Roger  Williams  Junior  Col- 
lege. Providence. 

Tennessee:  Tennessee  A  and  I  Slate  Uni- 
versity. Nashville:  Tennessee  Technological 
University.  CookeviUe;  University  of  Tennes- 
see. KnoxvUle, 

Texas  Lamar  State  College  of  Technology, 
Beaumont-  Southern  Methodist  University. 
DalLxs;  Texas  .A  A:  M  University.  College  Sta- 
tion; University  of  Houston.  Houston;  Uni- 
versity of  St,  Thomas.  Houston;  University  of 
Texas  at  Arlington;  University  of  Texas, 
Austin, 

Vermont:  Bennington  College,  Benning- 
ton; Ooddard  College.  Plainfleld 

Virginia  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton; 
Virginia    Polytechnic    Institute,    Blacksburg. 


Washington:  Washington  State  University, 
Pullman 

West  Virginia:  AUlerson-Bro.uldus  Collt-ge. 
Phlllppl 

Wisconsin:  Beloit  College  Relolt;  Mar- 
quette University.  Milwaukee;  Milwaukee 
School  of  Engineering.  Milwaukee;  Stout 
State  University.  Menomonle;  University  of 
Wl.scnnsln-Mllwauker,  Milwaukee:  Wisconsin 
St-ito  Unlverslty-Plattevllle    I'latlevllle 


NOTICE  OF  HK.-\HING  ON  S  f.OS  THE 
INTERGOVKHN.Mf-.NT  t'OOPFK.^- 
TION  ACT 

Mr  MUSKIt:  .Mr  Pit.sulent.  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcoinmutec 
on  Intcrcovernmental  Uelatton.';.  Coin- ' 
mitf'C  on  Government  Opiration,^,  vill 
hold  hcanni-'s  on  S,  698,  tho  Iiitert-ovi  i  n- 
nicnlal  r'ooper;;t:on  Act,  beiiinniiir;  on 
May  9  and  10  and  conliniiiim  on  May  14. 
15,  and  16.  Subsequent  heanni^.s  uill  be 
announced  at  a  lat*r  datf 

S,  698  fmbodies.  with  .soiiil-  inodificii- 
tioii.s.  the  pioMsions  of  S  561.  which  wa.s 
passed  by  the  Senate  m  .August  1965. 
and  of  S  1681.  wtiich  wa.-  pa,--^i'd  bv  tho 
Senate  in  July  1966,  tocethcr  with  soiiio 
now  provisions. 

It  is  the  iHirpost.'  oi  S  098  to  aciueve 
a  more  complett  looperation  and  coordi- 
nation amoni,'  the  le\i'ls  of  Government 
m  order  lo  improve  the  oiieration  of  our 
Federal  system  m  an  increasingl.v  com- 
plex society  The  bill  Is  ba.sed  on  mvesti- 
tiations  made  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
InterKovernmental  Relations  over  the 
last  5  years,  on  the  .studies  a:id  lecom- 
mendations  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergo\ernmental  Uelalion.s.  and  on 
many  sugge.'tions  offered  bv  w  itncs.ses  in 
hearings  held  on  S,  561.  S  1681  and  other 
legislation. 

This  leeislation  would,  amon,'  ether 
thin!;s,  improve  the  adnii;u.-~trat:oM  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  provide  for 
periodic  conaressioiial  review  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  make  provision  for  reim- 
bursable technical  services  by  Federal 
agencies  lo  States  and  local  governments, 
provide  for  coordinated  intergovern- 
mental  policy  and  administration  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  urban  dcvcloijnicnt, 
provide  for  the  acquisition,  use  and  dis- 
l)osition  of  land  within  urban  areas  by 
Federal  agencies  in  conformity  with  local 
povernment  programs,  ;ind  establish  a 
uniform  relocation  assistance  iiolicy  for 
p^sons  and  businesses  displaced  b.\  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  programs  These 
provisions  have  been  the  subject  of 
earlier  hearings  held  In  connection  with 
S,  561  and  S,   1681. 

New  provisions  of  S  698  wcuid  pro',  ide 
a  method  for  the  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral ^'rant-ln-aId  programs  and  would  es- 
tablish a  uniform  land  acquisitioti  policy 
for  fYderal  programs  and  federally  as- 
sisted pro:jrsms. 

The  hearings  on  May  9  and  10  will  be 
in  room  3302,  New  SeiKile  Office  Build- 
ing, betiinning  at  10  am.  The  time  and 
place  of  .'-.ibsequent  hearings  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  shoiild  notify  the  subcommit- 
tee, room  357,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
extension  4718.  m  order  that  he  mi:jli.t 
be  scheduled  as  a  witness. 


A]>nl   J.7,    ions 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON   NOMINA- 

iTON  OF  EDWARD  WEINBERG.  OF 

M^RYf.AND.     TO     BE     SOLICITOR, 

Ui::PAKrMEN"r   OF   THE   INTERIOR 

Mr.    BURDICK     Mr.    President,    the 

President  has  noiUinated  Edward  Wein- 

bcrf.  of   Maryland,  as  Solicitor  for  the 

Dv'partment   of    the    Interior.    Hearings 

v.iU  be  held  on  April  25  at  2:30  p.m.  in 

room  3110.  New  Senate  OiVice  Building. 

Those  desiring  to  bo  heard  will  please 

not.fy  the  clerk  uf  th;-  coiiimiitLC, 


CONFERENCE  ENDORSES  INTERNA- 
TIONAL HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
LABOR    BILL.    S.     1779;     HEARINGS 
ANNOUNCED  I'OR  THURSDAY  ANT) 
miDAY    APRIL    23    AND    26 
Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President, 
the  Third  Inter-.Anicri:an  Conference  of 
the  Partners  of  the  .Mliancc  was  held  in 
Lima,  Peru,  from  Sunday,  March  31,  until 
Thur.sday,  April  4.  IJGS.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  203  participants  from 
17    Latin    .\morican    count.-ies    and    34 
St:ites  of  the  United  .Stale.-. 

There  were  four  eor.imiitees  v.-hich 
i,-,sued  reports  at  the  conference,  one  of 
ihe.-e  being  tiic  Cuinmitlce  on  Education. 
I  was  pleased  t  )  learn  tnat  tnis  com- 
mitU'c  i-iassed  i;nly  two  res  ilutions,  one 
of  which  was  a  iesoiut:3n  of  support  for 
my  bill  S,  1779,  to  r;nablish  an  Interna- 
tional Health,  Education,  and  Labor 
Foundation  designed  to  strengthen  and 
maintain  live  rnd  i;uiepcr.dcnt  societies. 
This  is  indeed  a  matter  of  significant 
tuning  since  hearings  on  this  important 
bill  will  be  lield  this  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, April  25  and  2G.  at  10  a.m.  m  room 
4230  of  the  New  Senate  Oiiice  Building. 

To  illustrate  the  i.mport  .nee  of  tiiis 
measure  1  a.'k  unaiiimou.s  consent  that 
the  tc.Kt  of  tho  icioluiion  adopted  at  the 
Conlercncc  m  Lima.  i\ru.  i.nd  a  copy  of 
mv  bill.  S.  1779.  bo  i>i-invod  in  the  RECor.D. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordcied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Uksolv  no.Ns 

Senate  Bill  No,  177f)  l-.;i.s  1'c;p.  dii:cu5^.--t>d 
and  evaluated  by  the  Uiuf.'d  ti  .tes  delegates 
who  are  meniljcrs  of  the  Conmmtce  on  PJdu- 
cation  of  the  Third  Inier-.\nicncan  Confer- 
ence of  the  P.trtners  (•!  tie  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Committed  as  :iil  tf  our  partners 
are  to  the  Ftrengtl'icnint;  of  rner--\merican 
uncierst.ind:ng.  v.e  :ippl:.ud  and  support  the 
ellort  of  feena!or  Y;irl>orouph  and  hiis  Senate 
colleagues  in  seeking  the  e-t,.ibli.5hment  of  an 
Interii.itional  Health.  Kduc.ition  and  Labor 
Foundation  designed  lo  increase  the  )x>nds 
of  friendship  among  tae  peoples  uf  the  world 
and  to  Etreagiiten  their  r.ipacuies  to  develop 
and  maintain  tree  iiiid  lade.ocudent  societies. 
We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  United 
St.iles  delegates  members  of  this  Commiilee, 
acquaint  thempelves  with  the  bill  and  sup- 
port the  obx'ctives  and  the  goals  which  the 
sponsors  of  bill  1779  are  eiuic.ivorlng  to  secure 
ill  the  Congress  of  USA, 

.Xrih't.  V.^rntr. 

Chaii  man. 

Mdi  .ahdo    King   Carr. 

Cochainnan . 

.s,    1779 

A  bill  lo  establish  an  mtern.aional  health, 
cauc.'.tion  and  l.ibor  program  to  provide 
open  support  for  priv.ite.  nongovernmental 
:.c:ivuies  ill  ;he  l.ekis  of  he.ilth,  education, 
and  lafcKsr.  and  other  welfare  fields 
Cf  if  cnact'^d  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

H-presentatires    of     the     United     States     of 

America  m  Coiip't'-s  a-  rmblcd. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  rOVNDATION 

Section  1.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUiblished 
as  an  Independent  agency  lif  the  Govern- 
ment an  International  Health,  Kducatlon. 
and  Labor  Fondation  iherelnaltcr  rclcrred 
to  as  the  "Foundation"  i  , 

(b)  nie  Foundation  mu.II  be  (imposed  cjf 
a  Director  and  an  Interr.ation.Tl  Health,  Edu- 
calK.n.  and  Labor  Cuiinril  ( l.rrt'inafler  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "CounciT'i, 

(C|  The  purposes  of  the  I\..unci,;t:>m  sliall 
be  establl,-h  ;ind  conduct  an  international 
health,  education,  and  1  ibor  program  under 
which  the  Foiindatiin  shall  provide  r,pcn 
support  lor  private,  i.ongovernmrntal  ac- 
tivities 111  the  lields  of  health,  cducition,  and 
l.ibi.T.  and  other  welfare  iieUls.  designed  — 

111  t.T  promote  a  bettor  knowledge  of  the 
Uailed  :rlates  among  t:ie  peoples  of  Ihc 
V,  .Trld; 

iL")  to  inrrc:ise  Irientlship  :'n(l  iif.der- 
,  landing  .,moiig  tlie  pe<ii)les  >;!  t:ie  \,orUl; 
;nd 

ill  to  :  ;;•(  n-:t).eii  l!ie  cip:ici;y  of  the 
1  t  irr  peonies  of  the  world  to  develop  and 
L.:uiU,iin  free,  independent  ;  oclcties  in  their 
I  V, ,-.  iKiti.ms. 

LIRECTOR     IF     I  Oe  ND.^T'.ON 

:-t.c.  2,  1.11  The  Fou:Klallon  sh.Ul  be  hcadfd 
bv  a  Director  who  snail  be  appointed  by  the 
Prcicient.  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  con- 
soiit  of  the  Senate,  The  [icrson  r.oniinaled  for 
appointment  as  t'-.e  Director  shail  be  a  dls- 
tnii'ulshed  citizen  who  has  (lemi.,nslrated 
(■xc'."ptional  qualities  and  abilities  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  succe-sfully  perform  the 
fiinclions  of  the  office  of  the  Director. 

(bi  The  Director  sliall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  rre:cr!bcd  for  level  II  of  the 
Lxecutive  Schedule  under  section  ;'311  of 
title  ."i.  United  Ftates  Code,  and  sh.-ill  serve 
for  .1  term  of  five  yearr, 

(CI  The  Dire:'tor.  with  the  ndvire  of  the 
Council,  shall  exercise  all  of  the  authority 
granted  to  U^.f  l-'our.dalion  by  this  Act  and 
shall  :-ervp  ,  ^  (.■.lic;  c\ecui.'.e  tftictr  ■A  Mie 
I'oundation, 

(  'ii  Nc  ;i. 

s  LC.  '.i.  I  .u  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members  l  i  1.::  .ppomted  by  the  Trc.-;- 
ident.  by  and  v.ith  the  advice  and  consent 
(if  ihe  .Senaii',  'I  he  j.iTscns  iiominated  for 
.  ppomtmein  as  members  of  the  Council  (  1  i 
shall  be  eminent  in  the  nelds  of  education. 
s:udcnt  .•.ciivilics.  youth  activities,  labor, 
health,  scicntUic  research  or  other  !  elds  per- 
tinent to  the  functions  of  the  Foundation; 
r.'i  :  hall  l.c  M.Ucted  .-olely  on  the  basis  of 
est.iblished  records  (,f  distmsuished  service; 
and  (3)  shall  not  he  olSrers  or  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  Uinted  .states.  Tho 
F^esident  is  requested,  in  the  nialunn  of 
nominations  of  persons  for  appointment  as 
members,  to  nive  clue  consideration  to  any 
rfKommendations  for  nomination  which  may 
be  submitted  to  him  by  leadinc  private  as- 
:(.>ciat:ons,  institutions,  and  orsanizations 
concerned  with  private  a:t:viucs  m  the  fields 
of  health,  cducition,  and  l.ibor,  and  other 
v.-elfare  tields  related  ;t  the  purposes  set 
f:,>rih  in  the  Hrst  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  cf  ofKce  of  eich  member  of 
the  Council  shail  he  s.x  years,  except  that 
( 1 1  the  terms  ol  ti.e  members  iirst  appointed 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President, 
three  at  the  end  cl  two  \'-ars,  lour  <'t  the 
end  of  four  yenrs;.  .;nd  four  at  the  end  id 
six  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;'  and  (2)  any  member  I'pponued  to  nil 
a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term"  for  v.-hich  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. No  member  shall  be  eh.Ribie  for 
reappointment  during  the  two-year  j/eriod 
following  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

(ci  rhe  members  ot  the  Council  ihall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  5703  cf  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

idi  The  President  shall  cill  the  l^rsl  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  and  designate  an  Acting 


riiiUrman,  Tlie  n,),ird  .-hall,  in.m  Line  to 
t.me  thcrealler.  .'elect  one  of  ii-s  members  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

lel  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Cliairman.  but  not  less  than  once  every 
six  months,  f^lx  members  (  f  the  Council  th.ul 
con.mlute  a  (luorum, 

(tl  The  Council  (ii  shall  advl.se  the  Iji- 
r2(  lor  vsith  respect  to  policies,  procrams,  uiul 
pn  cdures  lor  carrying  out  his  funclions. 
.md  (21  shall  review  aiipllcations  f.<r  tinanci.:! 
sunp.vrt  submitted  pursurint  lo  serii.in  4  and 
lui'-e  vecommendaLuiiis  thereon  lo  the  1)1- 
ic-jur.  The  Director  s'lall  lu-i  approve  ir 
tllsapprove  any  such  application  until  he 
li.ia  received  the  reconuncndatlon  of  tlie 
C-Jiiucil  thereon,  iiiUeoS  the  Ci^un.  11  fails 
,.)  .  .alee  a  roc<  mmcndation  on  such  appU- 
i.ii.ii  wiiliin  a  r^asrnable  time 

(.,')  The  Council  shall,  on  <r  before  'he 
olsl  i,i.y  cf  .lanuarv.  of  each  year,  sobmii  an 
annudreport  to  the  President  and  the  C(.n- 
-  rr-si;  sunnimrirint:  tne  aclivilies  cf  the  t\.iiii- 
,  il  liuring  ilie  jjrecedmg  calendar  \ear  and 
inalunp  such  rocc-'mnicndations  as  it  may 
clccm  appropriate,  Tlie  contents  of  each  re- 
port so  submitted  ,'hall  promptly  be  ma-lc 
available  to  the  public, 

(laANTS  iw  iiUrpor.T  or  PRiVAri:  Ac  iiviTir.s 
f^t;f  4,  (a)  To  eUecluate  the  I'urp'jscs  of 
ihis  Act.  the  Director  is  aulhorii.ed.  .subjc.t 
to  section  3(fi.  to  make  frraius  to  private, 
nonprofit  agencies,  associations,  and  i  rj»anl- 
.-.i^ijiis  organized  m  ihc  United  Stale,".,  lo 
public  or  private  nonprofit  idutaiional  in- 
stitutions located  m  the  United  States,  and 
t.)  i!i:lividuals  or  (..roups  of  individuals  who 
:'ro>  cii  l.-ens  oi  the  Uuued  States  not  e:npioyed 
by  tiie  Govvrnment  of  the  Unilcd  Stales,  a 
iilatc  or  political  subdivision  (..f  a  Stale,  or 
the  District  el  Coluniijia,  for  the  purpcse  of 
enabling  U.em  to  assist,  provide,  or  jjartlc- 
ipaie  ill  mLcrnaiional  activities,  conferences. 
raecLiugs,  and  seniinar.s  in  the  fields  c  f  health, 
education,  and  labor,  and  ether  v.rlfare  fields 
rcla-.cd  lO  the  purpo.-ies  set  forth  in  the  hrst 
ic.-aon  cf  this  Act.  No  portion  ol  any  funds 
trailed  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
Ijy  the  Director,  or  by  any  recipient  of  a 
^rant  under  this  section,  to  support  any 
lalelllgcnce-gathering  activity  en  behalf  'f 
the  Unlied  States  or  lo  .support  any  aclivi'y 
cirriccl  on  by  rny  tifficer  or  employee  cf  tl-.e 
l.'nlted  State.-;. 

ii)i  Fach  rrnnt  shall  lie  made  I^y  the  r>l- 
rcci!  r  under  this  section  only  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  inlormalion  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Director  and  only  on  condition  that  the 
recipient  of  auih  grant  will  conduct  openly 
all  activities  supported  by  such  f-rant  and 
maVie  such  reports  as  the  Director  may  re- 
quire solely  lO  determine  that  ihe  funds  so 
granted  fre  applied  lo  the  pvr.TJse  fc  r  which 
appuiM'ion  is  made, 

m;i  The  Director  shall  develop  procedures 
and  rules  v,i*h  rcspecl  to  the  uppr.jval  or  dis- 
approval of  r.pplicaiions  lor  (.rant;;  tinder  this 
seclion  which  v,ill  provide,  insofar  as  j  rac- 
licable.  an  equitable  diElribiiiion  '  i  grants 
among  the  v.irlous  applicanii:  tor  sucli,{Tan;s 
and  types  of  activities  to  be  suppcrtod  by 
such  grants,  but  which  v. i!l  assure  that 
prants  will  lie  made  to  these  cualilied  n- 
cipicms  mrst  capable  ot  achieving  a  succeis- 
ful  or  si'-'niiicant  contribution  favorably  re- 
lat.^d  to  the  purposes  set  fcjrth  In  the  first 
seclion  C)f  this  Act.  In  inakuu'  rrants  under 
this  seciion.  the  Director  shall  not  impose 
any  requircment.s  iheretor  't  fjnditions 
thereon  which  impair  the  freedom  of  thought 
I'ud  e.<press"iun  ol  any  recipienls  or  other 
benelic:aries  of  sucii  grants. 

Id)  The  Director  may  111  pay  <:rants  in 
such  installments  as  he  ni:iy  deem  appropri- 
ate and  i2)  provide  fir  such  adjustment  of 
pavnients  under  this  section  a-,  mav  be  neces- 
sary, including,  where  apprcpriale,  total 
withholding  of  payments. 

PUBLIC  rEPORTS  BY  iJl.'.EfTOR 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  shall,  on  or  before  l  le 
3 lilt  day  of  January  ol  each  year,  submit  ..a 
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ar.iiUttl  report  to  the  President  and  the  Coij- 
fc':r,s  -ietnng  forth  h  sunininry  o(  his  actlvt- 
ties  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  cal- 
p'ldar  year  Such  report  shall  include  a  lUt 
of  the  grants  made  by  the  Director  during  the 
preceding  calendar  yeiir:  a  statement  of  the 
use  to  which  each  recipient  applied  any  graitt 
received  during  the  prece<llng  oiilendar  year; 
and  any  recommendations  which  the  Direc- 
l-ir  m;iy  deem  appropriate  The  contents  6f 
each  report  so  subnillled  shall  proni] 
^lunaa  Available  to  the  public. 

GENERAL    AirrHORITT 

Sbc  B  The  Director  r.hnll  have  authority, 
witlun  the  limits  of  funds  available  und»r 
section  9.  ui — 

( 1 1  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
,  he  deems  neces.s.iry  iiOverniii>'  the  manner  of 
the   operations   of    the   Foundation,   and   ifs 
orgumz.ilions  .ind  [jersonnel. 

1 2)  appoint  and  fix  the  rompensatlon  ht 
such  personnel  .is  may  be  necessary  to  otiabje 
the  Foundation  to  L-arry  out  lU  functions 
under  this  .^ct.  without  regiurd  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  Unit*><t  States  Code,  govern- 
ing api>olntments  in  the  competitive  M-rvi^e 
and  the  provisions  o;  chapter  51  .'Ud  suifc- 
chapter  III  of  chapter  53  uf  such  title  re- 
lating to  cla«nflcatlon  and  General  Scheduje 
pay  rates  except  that  the  s>il.iry  ol  .luv  tior- 
son  so  employed  shall  not  exceed  the  maxj- 
mum  s.ilar>  established  by  the  General 
3cheUvile  under  section  5LI32  of  title  5,  Unltqd 
States  C'otle: 

(3)  obtain  the  services  o»  experts  and  coi 
sultantd  irom  private  life,  .is  may  be  requi; 
by  the  Director  or  the  Council    in  .iccordn 
with  the  provisions  of  section  31U9  of  title 
United  States  Code: 

i4i    accept   and    utilize  on  behalf 
Foundation  the  services  of  volunt;uy  and  ui 
compensated  personnel  from  private  llle 
reimburse     i.hem    lor     travel    expenses, 
eluding   per  diem.  :is  authorized   by  section 
S703  of  title  5.  United  States  Co<le; 

(3 1  receive  money  .md  other  irperty  dp- 
nnted.  bequeathed,  or  devised,  by  prlva<e. 
nongoverumentnl  sources,  without  condition 
or  restriction  other  than  'hat  it  be  us-ed  Ctn 
auy  of  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation:  a«d 
to  vise.  sell,  or  otlierwise  dl.'iposc  of  Mich  pro  )- 
erty  in  carrying  lUt  the  purpi>se»  <>f  this  .'Xct: 
and 

ffl)  make  other  expenditures  necessary  :^o 
carry  into  elTect  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

PRtiHlBmoN    AOMNST    RECjVtRlSO    INTElLWtN  :B 
G.VTHERINC 

Sec  7  No  department  agency,  officer,  pr 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  request 
or  require  any  recipient  or  any  other  benefi- 
ciary of  any  grant  made  under  this  Act  to  ob- 
tain, furnish,  or  rep*«.  or  cause  to  be  <*- 
t  .ined.  furnished,  or  reported,  inv  inrr.rmfi- 
tlon  relating,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a(iy 
activity  supported  by  such  grant,  except  .osiis 
Oi  provided  by  section  4ibi  of  this  Act  jpr 
(2 1  ftuthortzetl  under  law  in  the  case  ol  afiy 
Information  directly  relating  to  the  violation 
of  any  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  py 
such  recipient  or  beneficiary 

INDEPENDENCE    FRi>M   EXECfTrVE   tONTROL 

Sec  8  (a;  Deternilnationa  made  by  the 
Director  .\nd  the  Council  in  the  discharge  of 
their  functions  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  or  control  by  the  President 
or  by  any  other  department  agency 
einplovee  of  the  Goveriimetit. 

lb)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II 
chapter  5  ot  title  5.  United  States  Code  \  de- 
lating to  administrative  procedure!,  and  of 
chapter  7  of  such  title  (relating  to  Judicial 
revlewi.  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  by  the  Director  or  the  Council  ol 
their  functions  under  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  U  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  Ibe 
appri^priated  to  the  Foundation  such  sumsiaa 
may  be  necesiary  to  carry  out  the  purposes! of 
this  Act.  except  that  the  aggregate  of  siteh 


sums  appr'prlated  prlur  lo  .Junp  30.  iy72 
shall  cot  exceed  $100  million  Sums  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 
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'niK  REAL  OBJIX'IIO.N  'lO  Hul  DING 
PRELIMIN.ARY  TALKS  IN  CAM- 
BODIA 

Mr  MILLER  .Mr  Piesident.  there  has 
been  con.siderable  critical  comment  over 
the  refusal  of  President  Johnson  to  agree 
lo  the  proposal  of  North  Vietnam  that 
l)re!imin3r>'  talks  be  held  at  Phnom 
Penh.  Cambodia  Hanoi  has  claimed  that 
tliis  refiLsal  indicates  bad  laitli  on  the 
part  of  the  President  when  he  .'tated  sev- 
eral 'veeks  ago  that  the  United  States 
•Aould  eo  anywhere  at  any  lime  I.)  ensage 
in  talks. 

State  I>pi»itment  spokesmen  have 
.■stated  that  the  reason  for  reiection  of 
Cambodia  i.s  that  we  do  not  have  di|)lo- 
matic  ielation.s  with  its  Government  But 
what  has  not  been  .stated  is  the  real  rea- 
son, and  the  failure  of  the  administration 
to  .stale  it  publicly  is  anothrr  ixample  of 
the  credib.litv  '.-ai; — the  failure  to  uive 
the  American  people  the  facts  in  pur- 
suance of  their  riglU  lo  know 

Tlie  real  rrason  came  lo  li'Tht  yester- 
day. 

In  an  April  22  Washincton  Post  col- 
umn, entitled  "New  Cambodian  Route 
Aids  Expansion  of  VC  Forces,"  the  knowl- 
edgeable columnist  Joseph  Alsop  points 
out  that  thousands  of  tons  of  war  mate- 
riel have  been  landed  at  Cambodian  ix)rts 
by  freighters,  then  carried  forward  over 
the  Cambodian  roads  and  rivers,  "not. 
apparently,  without  the  help  of  purchased 
persons  in  the  Camliodian  Defen.se  Min- 
istiT — lOr  army  trucks  are  known  to  have 
been  used  Thu3  thty  are  moved  to  the 
Vietnamese  border  and  along  the  border 
roads  North  Vietnamese  have  secretly 
built  • 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  that  these  sup- 
plies are  then  .raiisported  from  the  Cam- 
badian  border  by  sampan  convoys  over 
the  river  and  canal  system — especially 
in  the  III  and  IV  Corps  Areas  of  South 
Vietnam. 

He  concludes  his  article  by  .saying: 

The  eMslenre  of  this  new  system  has  been 
kn  •wa  -.n  W.ishington  for  many  months 
N>->thing  has  been  siitd  about  it  And  the 
;nuylc  1»  why  the  American  Oovernment  is 
perfectly  content  to  tibserve  the  nld  rules, 
while  always  permitting  the  enemy  to  fight 
the  war  by  quite  a  dlfterent.  exceedingly 
novel  set  of  niles. 

It  is  high  time,  Mr  President,  for  the 
administration  to  not  only  let  the  Ame.'  i- 
can  people  know  the  facts  about  Cam- 
bodia, but  to  take  appropriate  action  lo 
protect  our  flghtiiit;  men  and  those  of 
our  allies  from  this  .^.ource  of  war  ma- 
teriel It  would,  of  course,  be  unthink- 
able to  hold  talks  in  any  coiuUry  which 
is  being  used  by  North  Vietnam  lo  sup- 
ply its  forces  in  South  Vietnam  And  it 
IS  unthinkable  that,  as  Mr.  Al.sop  points 
out,  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  sit- 
uation by  those  in  control  of  our  Federal 
Government.  The  people  want  lo  know 
"Why  nof:>  ■ 

I  a;^k  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  .M- 
sop's  article  be  placed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
,was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Itr.'in   the  W>^shingt<5n   Post,   Apr    22.   19681 

Ntw    Cambouian    Roi'TE    Aids    Expansion    op 

VC  Forces 

( By  Jo.seph  Alsop ) 

Cantho.  SoiTK  Vietnam. —  In  this  largest 
city  of  the  Vletname.se  Delta,  headquarters 
<if  all  IV  Corps  there  are  many  thlnits 
worthy  of  note  There  is  the  .successfully 
aggressive  energy  of  the  new  ARVN  corps 
commander,  tien  Nguyen  Due  Thanh,  to 
begin  with. 

There  are  the  vast  smokes  still  blllovn-lng 
up  Irom  one  of  the  greatest  VC  spcret  base 
rtreos.  the  huge  impenetrable  Umln  Forest. 
Tlie  t;rst  fire  was  set  by  fishermen  cnraped 
by  the  VC  and,  at  the  moment,  our  aircraft 
tannet  go  in  to  encourage  the  flames  with 
napalm,  because  the  secondarv  explosions 
;'re  too  numerous  .md  violent  to  permit  low- 
level  bombing  runs     , 

Again,  there  is  the  fict  th;it  village  people 
luiig  under  VC  control  have  held  angry  dem- 
onstrations and  have  even  attacked  VC 
cadre,  because  their  sons  and  sampans  were 

•  borrowed"  from  them  for  the  Tet  offensive, 
ind  have  not  been  returned  for  the  prim- 
mest possible  rea.son.  This  has  even  happened 
in  the  Camau  Peninsula.  In  several  districts 
that  have  been  under  Communist  control 
lor  a  c|Uiirter  of  a  centviry. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet, 
thtre  Is  the  ominous  fact  th:it  the  VC  are 
now  substantially  expanding  their  armed 
forces  In  the  Delta,  for  example  by  Increas- 
ing their  main  force  and  provincial  battal- 
ions from  24  to  33  in  both  categories.  In  u 
large  measure,  this  Is  being  accomplished 
by    short-range    measures    of   a    risky    char- 

•  icter— press-ganging  the  youth,  raising 
taxes  harshly,  and  so  en  and  on.  But  the 
Delta  IS  one  remaining  manpower  pool  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  VC  are  doing  their 
best  10  exploit  the  pools  resources  to  the 
utmost 

That  fact  hooks  on.  quite  directly,  to  the 
second  Met  that  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb 
on  tlie  minus  ilde  of  the  Delta  balance 
sheet  Briefly,  the  Delta's  remaining  man- 
power h.iS  not  been  exploited  to  the  utmost 
ijy  the  VC  since  the  great  "victory"  drafts 
(f  1965.  because  there  were  two  important 
limiting  !iictor3. 

The  least  important  was  the  VC  desire  not 
to  alienate  too  many  of  the  iJeople  in  this 
region  really  beyond  Hanoi's  easy  reach.  The 
decisive  factor  was.  quite  simply,  the  larger 
forces  In  the  Delta  could  not  be  supplied 
i'hd  maintained  by  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion that  were  still  m  tise  until  less  than  a 
;.  car  .'\go 

All  that  IS  changed  now.  however  In  IV 
Corps,  in  III  Corps  iind  in  at  least  half  of 
II  Corps,  all  needed  military  supplies  now 
I'riglnate  in  Cambodia:  .ind  in  III  and  II 
C'jrps.  Cambodia  :ilso  provides  most  of  the 
food  for  the  bigger  enemy  units. 

There  is.  in  fact,  a  brand  new  supply  sys- 
tem that  began  to  operate  less  than  a  year 
.igo.  toward  the  beginning  of  the  Delta's  lust 
high-water  ?eason.  A  defector  from  high  up 
In  the  supply  apparatus  has  explained  ex- 
actly how  it   works 

Weapons,  ammunition  iind  the  like  are 
now  l.tnded  at  Cambodian  ports  by  freight- 
ers carrying  very  big  shipments.  They  are 
then  carried  forward  over  the  Cambodian 
road  and  river  not.  npparently,  without  the 
help  of  purchased  e.ersons  in  the  C;imbodlan 
Defense  Ministry — lor  army  trucks  are  known 
to  have  been  used.  Thus  they  are  moved  to 
the  Vlelniimese  border  and  along  the  border 
roads  the  North  Vietnamese  have  secretly 
built 

For  the  belia,  the  supplies  off-loaded  at  the 
b<prder  are  then  transported  forward  to  points 
of  use  in  nlght-moving  sampan  convoys,  over 
!he  river  and  canal  system  that  covers  this 
whole  .irea. 

The  defector  above-mentioned  slated  that 
in  the  last  high-waler  season  there  had  beey 
two  big  samp.in  con',  oys  per  month  through- 
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out  the  whole  scL-^on.  delivering  above  10.000 
tons  of  supplies  to  the  VC  in  the  Delta  alone. 
In  III  Corps  supplies  move  into  the  so- 
c.iUcd  parrots  beak,  where  the  Cambodian 
l><)rder  thrust*  inward  toward  SiUgon:  and 
t  Hence  they  ..train  move  forward  by  sampan 
Mver  the  river  svsicm  In  this  Corps  area,  too. 
Literal  roads  newly  built  by  the  North  Viet- 
n,inu-se  triKips  uiti)  the  border's  jungles,  are 
also  used  tor  .supply  innvemenUs  by  bicycle 
and  even  by  truck 

Ihc  new  Cambodian  sy.stem  i.s  known  to 
h.ive  provided  over  .'iO.OOO  tons  of  « uppliee  for 
the  enemy  m  III  Corps,  plus  an  unknown 
but  l.irge  total  for  the  enemy  in  II  Corps  In 
the  l.usl  year  This.  .■!  course,  solves  a  major 
jnizzle 

The  puzzle  was  to  know  luiw  the  old  lines 
uf  communication  could  carry  the  load  of  the 
bit;  North  Vietnamese  reinforcement  flow, 
plus  the  hvii-'c  additional  supply  load  required 
by  the  new,  much  lie:ivirr,  much  more  ad- 
\aiu-ed  weaponry  tlic  enemy  li.'is  now  intro- 
duced. 

The  answer  to  the  puzzle  is  tlie  new  Cam- 
bodian supply  system 

That  does  not  answer  another  i)uzzle.  how- 
ever The  existence  ol  this  new  system  has 
been  known  in  \Va,shinptoii  for  many  months. 
Nothing  has  been  s.aid  about  it  And  the  puz- 
zle IS  why  the  American  Covernment  is  per- 
fectly content  to  observe  the  old  rules,  while 
always  permiMlne  the  enemy  to  fight  the  war 
by  (luite  a  d liferent,  exceedingly  novel  set  of 
rules. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morninp  business'? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  20  minutes  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obieclion^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM  NEEDS 
RE-EXAMINATION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  unpleasant  duly  to  brinp;  lo  the  at- 
tention of  itie  Senate  once  again  the 
starllinK  in.?quilics  that  continue  to 
plague  the  oil  imsxirt  proeram. 

The  proeram  must  be  changed  to  ful- 
fill lis  announced  noals.  A  halting  start 
has  been  made  m  the  form  of  proposed 
chances  m  the  oil  import  regulations,  but 
more  needs  to  be  done  now.  The  oil  im- 
port quota  proRram  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  almost  10  years  without  ever 
really  having  its  underlying  rationale 
.scrutinized. 

Secretary  Udall.  the  day  before  I  made 
my  last  speech  on  the  program,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  hold  public  de- 
liartmental  liearings  in  order  to  re- 
evaluate the  program.  I  had  hoped  that, 
nerhaps.  something  would  come  out  of 
these  hcarint:s  in  which  the  Secretary 
liad  announced  he  would  take  a  personal 
))art.  After  all.  no  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  ever  questioned  the  Secretary's  per- 
.sonal  integrity  or  his  ability  to  correct 
defects  in  iiis  Depariment  once  he  took 
■d  per.sonal  mtert-st  in  a  problem. 

However,  at  his  press  conference  on 
Wednesday.  April  17.  1968,  Secretary 
Udall  announced  that  he  would  not  hold 
these  badly  needed  hearings  because  he 
saw  "no  nece.ssity"  for  them.  I  find  that 
statvment  incomprehensible. 

I  have  come  across  many  irregularities 
and  irrationalities  in  the  program  that 


must  be  corrected.  I  am  no  oil  or  petro- 
chemical expert,  but  by  just  applying  a 
little  commonsense,  I  can  see  the  pro- 
gram is  not  meeting  its  stated  goals,  is 
forcing  the  American  consumer  to  pay 
higher  prices,  is  creating  an  artificial 
economic  situation,  and  is  injuring  our 
balance  of  payments  posture. 

Let  me  reiterate  for  a  moment  .some  of 
the  defects  in  the  program  which  I  have 
already  brought  to  Secretary  Udall's 
attention. 

A  few  weeks  aiio  the  Secretary  in- 
crea.sed  the  oil  import  allocation  for  pe- 
trochemical producers  by  12.000  barrels 
a  day  and  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  re- 
ceived 7,213  of  the  total  for  an  eneriry 
inoduct.  This  should  never  have  hap- 
pened. Standard  claimed  BTX  as  a  iietro- 
chemical  plant  input  even  though  it  was 
only  used  by  Standard  as  an  octane 
booster  for  its  ca.soline.  If  Standard  had 
received  this  amount  of  foreign  crude, 
it  would  have  received  a  83,000,000  wind- 
fall because  there  is  a  SI. 25  differential 
in  the  cost  of  domestic  versus  foreii^n 
crude  oil. 

TDAl  I.    .SCTFD 

Fortunately,  in  this  in.stancp.  the  Sec- 
retary took  steps  to  stop  this  perversion 
of  the  oil  import  proeram.  after  1  tailed 
it  to  his  attention.  He  denied  Standard 
this  amount  because  they  claimed  it  in  an 
amended  application  filed  after  the  final 
filing  date  and  they  had  not  eoiten  liis 
permission  to  do  so.  Althoueh  lie  iiUowed 
.several  other  companies  lo  file  amend- 
ments after  the  final  filing  dale  without 
his  permis.sion,  I  think  nis  action  here 
was  justified  by  the  inequities  that  would 
have  otherwise  resulted.  However,  .since 
this  matter  is  now  in  litigation.  I  will 
not   comment  further  on   the   .-,Uui>r.on. 
On  March  21,  1968.  licre  on  the  Sen- 
ate llcor.  I  spoke  at  ."^ome  lonplh  :ind  in 
.some  detail  i.boul  defects  in  the  ire.-enl 
oil  import  i)rOL'ram.  Apparently,  Secre- 
tary Udall  does  not  consider  the  i.'oints 
that  I   raised   sufficiently   important   lo 
justify  a  complete  reexamination  of  the 
oil  import  program,  although  he  has  re- 
sponded to  some  of  my  criticism. 

Let  me  briefly  restate  some  of  the  more 
important  matters  which  I  discussed 
then.  The  stated  justification  for  the  oil 
import  program  is  to  slrcnRlhcn  our  na- 
tional defense  posture,  but  the  proeram 
has  encourapcd  the  centralization  of  our 
refinery  capacity  so  that  .last  two  enemy 
H  bombs  could  wipe  oui  over  50  percent 
of  our  total  refinery  capacity.  Imacine. 
just  two  bombs.  Because  of  the  limila- 
l.ons  of  the  program  many  i^etrochcmical 
companies  may  be  forced  to  build  their 
new  petrc<:hcmical  plants  abroad  v.hich 
will  cost  Americans  about  5.000  jobs  i-^er 
plant  and  injure  cur  balance  of  payments 
by  about  8150,000,000  per  iilant.  Finally, 
the  present  regulations  are  so  complex 
and  the  staff  v.hich  administers  them  is 
so  small,  that  many  companies  are  en- 
couraged to  evr.dc  the  i.ppDrent  program 
restrictions. 


and  even  cncouraeed  under  the  oil  im- 
liort  program,  a  reexamination  of  i  ach 
situation's  rationale  is  required. 

Puerto  Rico  has  long  been  eonsidciod 
a  siKcial  situation.  The  oil  imiiort  pro- 
gram has  been  used  lo  aid  the  riepie.s.scd 
Puerto  Rican  economy  by  usme  the  in- 
direct  .sub.sidy   of   imiwrl   allocations  of 
fnreien  oil  lo  encouraee  the  construction 
of  a  refining  and  petrochemical  indus- 
try on  the  island.  Let  me  make  one  iioint 
clear.   I    am   deliehled    that    the   Puerto 
Kicans    have    shown    such    meenuity    in 
usme  the  oil  import  iiroeram  to  l>olsl(>r 
tiieir  depies.sed  economy.  It  is  far  belter 
to  provide  lobs  and  waees  lo  the  people 
than  it  i.s  to  maintain  them  at   a  sub- 
:  istencp  level  on  welfare.  The  point  I  am 
niakine,    however,    is    that    no    one    has 
examined  the  use  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  aidme  depies.sed  areas 
lenerally.  Althoueh  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  present  proeram  should  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose,  if  it  is  to  be  u.sed  for  sueii 
a  purpose  why  should  it  not  be  u.sed  to 
bentftl  all  depressed  areas.J  Why  Puerto 
Kico.  alone? 


SPECI.\L  I-vTEREsT     '(.R.'KD  E  \<j" 

The  present  oil  import  program  lias 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  inter- 
est grab  bag.  cncouraeine  each  company 
to  ask,  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  This  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue. 

If  special  treatment  is  to  be  condoned 


sl'N  (III.  OET.S  NKW  Ot'fiT.V 

'I'his  question  should  certainly  be  an- 
swered before  any  new  special  quotas  into 
Puerto  Rico  are  i'ranled.  And  yet.  at  his 
jiress  conference.  Secretary  Udall  indi- 
cated he  would  grant  Sun  Oil  Co  a  new 
quota  into  Puerto  Rico.  I  later  learned 
Sun  Oil  Co.  would  be  allowed  lo  import 
(iO  000  barrels  a  day  of  foreien  crude  into 
Puerto  Rico  and  ship  29.500  barrels  a 
dav  of  various  products  into  the  United 
States  Irom  Puerto  Rico.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  new  quota  is  justifiable,  but 
I  :ecoi:nize  that  much  nci^oliation 
preceded  the  Secretary's  decision  and 
that  many  plans  h.ave  been  made  in 
icinuice  upon  the  decision.  However,  this 
.hould  not  (ib.scure  the  basic  point — 
.-hould  ihe  oil  import  iiroeram  be  u.sed 
for  the  purpo.se  of  lielinne  depressed 
areas  and.  if  so.  why  only  Puerto  Rico'.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  aim  of  t'lc 
special  ireaimeni  of  Puerto  Rico  is  to 
lirovidc  the  maximum  benefit  lor  liie 
Puerto  Rican  economy,  the  best  way  to 
achive  tiiis  Loal  is  not  throuuh  purely 
linvaie  neeoliations.  Once  the  Puerto 
Rican  eovernmenl  decides  that  a  petro- 
chemical complex  is  necessary,  it  .should 
publicly  announce  what  the  opiimum  re- 
quirements ot  the  desired  comiilex  are 
and  then  let  interested  companies  com- 
pete for  the  project.  Although  the  final 
details  would  ijrobably  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated, by  opening  the  project  to  all  in- 
terested liarties.  Puerto  Rico  will  be  m  u 
better  bargaining  po-:ition  and  .should 
avoid  any  charL'es  of  "iavoriti.sra"  by  dis- 
appointed companies. 

.Another  problem  iha'^,  has  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  Puerto  i^acan  .se-- 
mem  of  the  oil  import  lu'oeram  has  to  do 
with  10.000  barrels  i.cr  day  of  ■■a.soline 
which  Commonwealth  Oi)  Co.  u.sed  1.3 
ship  to  the  we^-l  coast  from  Puerto  Rico 
but  now  ))ropo.ses  lo  ship  lo  t'le  tast 
co".st,  Allhoueh  I  asked  Secretary  Udall 
how  Commonwealth  Oil  Co.  rot  this  ex- 
cess 10.000  barrels  a  day  in  the  first  place, 
since  under  the  regulations  imports  into 
Puerto  Rico  are  :  upposed  to  equal  iha 
total  of  domestic  Puerto  Rican  needs,  ex- 
ports from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  amount 
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historically  shipped  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  United  Stales,  he  has  not  responded 
to  the  question. 

He  announced  nn  December  15.  1967. 
that  he  would  jx-rmit  the  shipment  to  tx* 
diverted  to  the  east  coast  becau.se  the 
chanee  will  substantially  expand  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  Puerto  Rico 
through  further  development  of  its  tietro- 
chemical  and  satellite  industries."  Be- 
cause I  could  not  understand  how  the 
processmii  of  the  same  10.000  barrels  of 
uasoline  a  day  they  had  b«^n  processirisr 
would  mcrcase  employment  I  asked  him 
and  received  back  a  letter  statinc  that 
the  decision  to  allow  the  >hipment  into 
the  east  coast  had  "not  been  imiile- 
mented  as  no  application,  required  under 
the  regulations,  has  been  approved,  as 
yet."  .Mthoueh  one  mi^jht,  on  other 
^;rounds,  justify  increasing  Common- 
wealth Oil  Co  s  quota,  the  decision  to 
allow  them  to  ship  an  additional  10.000 
barrels  a  dav  of  u-asoline  into  the  ra«t 
coast  certainly  cannot  be  justified  withiii 
the  terms  q/  section  15' ci  of  the  oil  Im- 
port regulations,  which  is  the  section 
under  which  Secretary  Udall  has  pro- 
po.-:ed  to  proceed. 

THE    rRrFPi>IIT    REIINEHY 

In  that  same  letter  T  a!;^  broutiht  to  l\is 
attention  the  proposed  new  refinery  In 
Preeport  in  the  Bahama-s  Certain  Ameri- 
can interests  plan  to  build.  I  believe, 
about  a  275.000-barrel-a-day  rettner>' 
there  The  refinery  makes  no  sense  un- 
less Its  production  is  imported  into  the 
United  suites  All  the  residual  fuel  which 
is  produceti  there  can  be  unp<-^rted  mto 
the  United  States  virtually  without  limrt. 
However,  the  lehnery  must  also  produce 
napiha  which  it  could  not  ship  to  the 
I'nited  States,  without  first  routing  It 
throut;h  Puert  j  Rico. 

I  know  (j1  no  reason  why  a  plant  whose 
only  market  is  the  United  States  should 
not  be  built  u  the  United  States  If  re- 
strictions on  lie  amount  of  foreign  crude 
which  cat.  be  imported  is  the  reason  for 
not  buildinu  the  plant  here — restrictions 
which  would  be  evaded  by  shippin<j:  via 
I>iierto  Rico — we  might  cive  some  coa- 
.sideraiion  to  modifying  the  prouraip. 
Perhaps  we  could  change  the  reiiulations 
so  that  foreign  crude  oil  used  to  prtxiuce 
residual  fuel  oil  would  not  be  subject  to 
any  import  quota. 

FORtlC.N    TRADE    ZONES 

One  solution  which  has  intrigued  me. 
and  which  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  in- 
vestigate, is  the  use  of  foreign  trade 
zones  If  foreicn  oil  could  be  imported 
into  foreign  trade  zones  without  restric- 
tion, we  miuht  encourace  the  construc- 
tion of  .lew  plants  here  in  the  United 
States  without  losing  control  of  the 
amount  of  foreign  oil  which  entered  the 
United  States  By  imposing  controls  on 
tne  amounts  of  finished  products  which 
entered  the  Unitec  States  from  these 
foreien  trade  zones  which  are  outside 
the  customs  barrier,  although  physically 
in  the  United  States,  we  should  avoid 
I'iany  of  the  complexities  that  burden 
t.ie  present  oil  import  regulations.  For 
example,  a  refinery,  such  as  that  planned 
for  the  Bahamas,  could  be  constructed  in 
a  foreign  trade  zone  and  import  non- 
quota residual  oil  which  is  not  produced 
here  in  any  significant  amount.  This 
Wuuld  have  the  double  benefit  of  pro- 


vidinK  j.ib.s  as  well  iis  b«'ni'iitiim  our 
defense  [xvstiire  by  spreaduig  out  re- 
fineries and  providing  a  source  of 
residual  oil  in  ca.se  war  .should  shut  off 
foreign  supplies  The  semaint.er  of  the 
refineries'  pnxlucts  could  be  either  sold 
in  the  world  market  or  proce.ssed  in  the 
/one  into  some  product  which  could  then 
be  importtxl  into  the  United  Statt^s. 

I  do  not  claim  that  foreiRn  trade  zones 
are  the  certain  answer,  but  I  think  that 
the  opportunity  to  u.st  such  zones  should 
be  available  to  those  companies  which 
Hre  willing  to  risk  the  capital  investment 
The  imi)ort  for  ex;xirt  plan  which  Secre- 
taries Udall  and  TrowbridKe  announced 
111  December  of  1967  has  not  tjeen  heard 
of  since  Under  this  prouram  companies 
V.  ould  lie  Kiven  Import  quotas  on  the  basis 
of  their  exports  of  petrochemical  and 
enen;y  products  Perhaps,  it  is  time  to 
reexamine  foreign  trade  zones  as  an 
alternative 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the.se  foreien  trade 
zones  mipht  be  one  way  of  solvinK  the 
short  supply  of  rio.  2  fuel  oil  without 
increasing  our  leliance  upon  foreign 
.sources  If  No  2  fuel  oil  could  be  im- 
ported from  foreign  trade  zones,  refin- 
eries could  be  built  to  produce  this  type 
of  fuel,  which  is  ii.sed  to  heat  many 
homes,  particularly  in  the  Northeast 
.•Ml  or  almost  all  the  suppliers  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  within  the  past  week  have  in- 
creased their  wholesale  prices  by  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  gallon  In  New  Eng- 
land, alone,  which  consumed  about  4  bil- 
lion gallons  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  last  year,  this 
represents  a  $16  million  price  lncrca.se 
which  might  have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
increased  refinery  capacity  in  foreign 
trade  zoiies. 

PETROCHrMtCAL    QUOTAS 

Tlie  petrochemical  aspect  of  the  oil 
import  program  Ixas  come  in  for  its  share 
of  criticism.  I  have  joined  in.  .\lthough 
I  do  not  have  an  answer  from  Secretary 
Udall  yet.  I  have  asked  him  to  rework 
the  petrochemical  oil  import  quota  allo- 
cations for  the  second  half  of  1968  to 
reflect  the  excessive  quotas  that  .some 
companies  received  because  they  claimed 
and  were  allowed  to  claim  petrochemical 
plant  inputs  m  1967  which  were  later 
determined  to  be  ineligible.  All  the  petro- 
chemical companies  share  one  pie.  No 
company  should  be  discriminated  against 
because  another  company  claimed  a 
larger  share  of  the  quota  than  they  were 
entitled  to  under  the  regulations. 

Hearings  must  oe  held  to  reexamine 
the  rationale  underlying  the  entire  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  special  exemptions 
wiucii  keep  creepmg  in. 

Secretary  Udall  has  already  taken 
halting  steps  to  correct  some  of  the  more 
apparent  in^.quities  m  the  present  regu- 
lations. Although  I  disagree  with  some 
of  the  details  of  the  amendments  to  the 
oil  import  regulations  which  were  pro- 
posed for  comment  on  March  15.  I  ap- 
I)laud  the  goal  at  which  they  were  aimed. 
The  energy  and  ietrochenucal  .systems 
should  be  separated  Whether  the  pro- 
posed regulations  are  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  a  technical  question  which  I  will 
leave  to  the  experts. 

However,  certain  jjroblenis  do  stand 
out  even  to  the  uninitiated  For  example. 
\vli>'  allow  a  company  to  get  an  import 


quota  for  foreign  oil  based  on  inputs  of 
petroleum  coke  as  the  iirojio-sed  regula- 
tions do?  After  all.  we  are  the  world's 
lari:tst  supiilicr  oi  petroleum  coke,  so 
there  is  really  no  reason  to  subsidize  our 
domestic  producers  against  foreign  com- 
petition Furthermore,  the  pie.sent  reg- 
ulations provide  for  a  sliding  .scale  for 
oil  refiners  so  as  to  help  the  smaller  com- 
|iiinies  but  no  similar  scale  is  jirovided 
in  the  proposed  reculations  for  the  petro- 
chemical companies  If  one  of  the  i)ur- 
poses  of  the  program  is  to  help  smaller 
f-mpanies.  v^hy  help  only  small  refiners? 
Why  not  also  help  small  petrochemical 
companies? 

•   II.     IMPORT    omrE     WOEFI'M.Y     INDERSTAFFED 

A  larce  part  of  the  rca.son  the  program 
has  been  m  such  trouble  is  that  any 
regulations  which  control  the  production 
of  oil  and  jjetrochemical  [products  must, 
of  necessity,  be  comi)lex.  and  the  Oil  Im- 
port Admin'.sfation  is  woeful' v  undcr- 
statTed.  Although  I  have  .some  doubts 
about  whether  the  Oil  Import  Adminis- 
t  ration  should  remain  m  tlie  Desjarlment 
of  the  Interior  or  should  be  moved  to 
some  other  Department  or  even  made 
i.Uo  a  separate,  independent  acency. 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mmd  that  it 
needs  a  larger  stafi  and  needs  to  be  bet- 
ter financed. 

One  way  of  financing  a  larger  statT. 
indeed,  perhaps,  one  way  to  make  a  slight 
profit  from  the  program  would  be  to  im- 
pose a  fee  of  only  one- half  of  1  cent  a 
barrel  for  each  barrel  of  foreign  crude 
which  was  imported  under  an  allocation 
o:  license.  Such  a  small  fee  would  not 
ically  injare  any  of  the  recipients  of  the 
import  allocationr  and  would  enable  the 
Oil  Import  Administration  to  finance  an 
adequate  statf  tor  the  first  time  in  its 
lnstor>-  Texas  ur.poses  a  ihrec-.sixteenths 
of  1  cent  tax  on  ( ach  barrel  of  crude  oil 
which  IS  produced  in  Texas.  It  uses  this 
money  to  pay  the  costs  of  liic  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  which  controls  oil  and 
gas  production  in  Texas.  If  such  a  plan 
has  worked  in  Texas,  surely  such  a  plan 
would  work  for  the  oil  import  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  print  in 
the  Recoiu)  the  text  of  my  letters  to  Sec- 
retary Udall  and  his  replies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  la 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

FEBBL'AaY  28,  ijoa. 
Hon  Stewart  L.  t.'D\LL. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
W.:.s>ivigton.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  the  Oil 
Imp<jrt  .Vdnunistration  on  February  14  allo- 
cated ,1  d.uly  quota  of  7.213  barrels  of  im- 
ported crude  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana.  In  my  estimation  this  allo- 
cation, which,  as  I  understand  It,  was  made 
under  the  .uithonty  of  regulations  promul- 
gated for  the  inipiemenlatlon  of  a  petro- 
chemical uU  import  quota  program,  disre- 
gards the  purposes  of  the  program  and  may 
well  be  in  violation  of  the  regulations  them- 
selves. 

Section  9  (a>  of  the  regulations  staU'S  that 
petrochemical  plant  set-asides  are  to  be 
made  to  persons  having  petrocliemU-al 
plants.  Section  22  m)  of  the  regulations  de- 
fines a  peirochemiciil  plant  as  a  facility  "in 
which  more  than  50  percent  iby  weight)  of 
.  .  .  Input  are  converted  by  chemical  re- 
actions into  petrochemicals"  (empliasls 
added  1  Section  22  (p)  makes  it  very  clear 
that  the  definition  of  •petrochemic-als  '  does 
not  include  finished  products  sucli  as  gaso- 
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line- defined  by  the  regulations  as  "a  refined 
petroleum  tU.stiUate  which  Is  suitable  aa  a 
larburant  in  internal  combustion  engines". 
Yet  this  Is  e.xiutly  what  Standard  now  pro- 
duces-a  gasoline  product.  BTX.  which  can 
be  used  "wnliout  further  processing  except 
blending  by  mechanical  means"  ivs  a  carbu- 
r.mt  .iiui.  Ill  (act.  is  so  used  Conseqtiently 
t!ie  Oil  Import  Admlnl.stratlons  decision  to 
provide  a  very  large  U;uly  Import  quota  to 
.Standard  under  the  i)Ctrochemical  program 
-seems  completely  ul  odds  wiUi  ilie  facts. 

The  l.icts  are  that  this  import  allocation, 
worth  $3  million  a  year,  will  be  used  to  pro- 
duce an  energy  product  ui  enhance  the 
oct.me  rating  of  Standards  gasoline;  tliat  tlie 
allocation  will  be  of  no  assistance  to  the 
polrochemlcal  industry  m  its  elforts  to  com- 
pete Dverscas  and  improve  our  balance  of 
li.iymcnls  posture;  and  that  a  continuation 
ot  this  type  ot  practice  tan  only  t>e  consid- 
ered an  indirect  sub.sidization  of  big  oil  in 
tiie  L'nited  States  lo  the  detriment  of  the 
jjetriK-hemical  industry  for  whlcli  lite  pro- 
gram was  originally  devi.sed. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  this 
letter  is  m  no  way  meant  to  be  a  final  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  a  petrochemical  im- 
port program  a.s  contrasted  with  our  tra- 
ditional oil  import  program.  However,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  f.ilr  and  effective  petrochem- 
ical Import  iiropram.  I  believe  that  steps 
should  be  t.iken  to  revise  the  program  to 
prohibit  the  type  of  mlsallocation  demon- 
strated by  the  Standard  Oil  quota  decision 
a..d  to  suspend  Stioidards  allocation  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

\VlI.LI.\M    PROXMIRE. 

U.S.  Senator. 

US.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Wa.shtngton.  D.C  .  March  5.  1968. 
Hon.  William  Pro.xmire, 
US  Smate 
Warihtngton   DC. 

Dear  Senator  rp.o.xMiRE:  .Xfter  examina- 
tion of  tlie  facts  regarding  the  recent  oil  In- 
port  allocation  to  Standard  Oil  Company  (In- 
diana) b.a.'^ed  o  .  petrochemical  plant  Inputs, 
I  liave  determined  tiiat  the  allocation  was 
made  contrary  to  regul.itions  and  is  therefore 
void,  llie  deadline  lor  hhng  oil  import  appli- 
cations, as  prescribed  by  OH  Import  Regula- 
tion 1,  expired  November  2  1!)67.  The  appll- 
c.ition  of  St;ind.ird  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 
was  not  tiled  until  December  1,5,  1967. 

The  deadline  can  be  waived  (jnly  by  tlie 
Secretary  uf  tlie  Interior.  I  will  not  waive 
the  deadline  in  this  insunce  since  the  in- 
creased allocation  to  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Indiana  I  would  be  contrary  ti  the  purposes 
which  the  allocations  to  petrocliemlcal  com- 
panies were  clesiened  to  serve- 
Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Mr,  George  V.  Myers, 
Executive  Vice  President.  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (Indiana)  indicating  my  decision  in 
this  matter.  Enclosed  also  is  a  letter  to  ^^r. 
Lester  D.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Informing  him  that  the  license  i-ssued  to 
Standard  Oil  Company  ( Indiana:  is  void. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Df.pariment  if   I  he  IntkhIoH. 

Washington.  U.C  .  March  4.  I'JGS. 
Mr.  George  V.  Myers, 

Executive  Vice  Pn-fsidrnt .  .'Standard  Oil  Com- 
panv  Und.ana).  Chicago.  111. 
Di:ar  Mr.  MYtRS,  In  February  of  this  year, 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  purported  to 
make  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  un- 
der section  9  of  Oil  Import  Regulation  1  an 
allocation  of  imports  cf  crude  oil  and  un- 
finislied  oils  Into  Districts  I  IV  in  the  amount 
of  7,213  b  d  for  the  first  162  days  of  this 
allocation  period.  The  .Administrator  also 
issued  to  the  Americ.m  Oil  Company  License 
No.  14-375.  dated  February  14,  1968,  In  the 
aaniunt  of  I.312.7i.i6  b.irrcis  of  imports  of 
crude  oil. 


These  actions  were  not  based  on  the  initial 
application  submitted  with  your  letter  d.iled 
October  27.  1967;  tliey  were  based  on  a  second 
application  dated  December  15,  1967.  The 
time  prescribed  by  section  5  of  Oil  Import 
Regulation  1,  as  amended,  for  the  filing  of 
applications,  expired  November  2,  1967  Al- 
tliough  the  application  of  December  15.  1967 
was  designated  a.s  a  revised  application,  it 
was  in  substance  a  new  one  setting  forth 
very  subsUintial  quantities  of  inputs  and 
outputs  not  set  forth  m  the  uneinal  appll- 
c:ition. 

The  time  hmiled  in  section  5  ol  the  rft-'ul.i- 
tion  for  the  lilinp  ol  applications  is  buidins; 
on  the  .\dministrattir.  In  ihe  absence  nI  .i 
waiver  l)y  me,  he  is  not  authorized  t..)  con- 
sider an  application  tiled  late  Ihe  iiew  appli- 
cation dated  December  15.  1967  w;us  not  tiled 
in  time.  Accordingly,  the  allocation  and  h- 
cen.se  mentioned  in  the  hrst  paragraph  were 
improperly  issued,  were  oi  no  force  or  etlccl 
and,  therefore,  are  void.  I  am  so  advising  ilio 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 

I  will  not  waive  the  Lite  liliiig  m  this  iu- 
slanre  because  tlie  making  oi  ,in  alUjcation 
to  .st.mdard  Oil  Comp.iny  (Indiana)  on  the 
b;isis  of  the  second  applicition  d.ited  Decem- 
ber 15.  191J7  would  dele.it  the  purpo.se  whitli 
section  9  of  the  regulation  was  dcsicncd  to 
serve.  The  regulation  wa.s  amended  m  May  of 
1966  to  provide  for  the  making  ot  allocations 
to  petrochemical  plants  Ihe  objective  ol  this 
modification  of  the  program  was  stated  much 
earlier  in  amendatory  Proclamation  3693  ai 
December  10,  1965,  which  conferred  the  au- 
thority under  which  section  9  ot  the  regula- 
tion was  issued — namely,  to  alleviate  the 
inequities  of  a  situation  in  which  petrocliem- 
lcal plants  without  alloc.itions  were  forced 
to  compete  ag.unst  oil  companies  which  had 
allocations  and  produced  petrocliemicals.  The 
published  notices  of  projjosed  rulemaking  - 
December  15.  1965  and  March  30.  1966  -vin- 
pliasized  the  objective  of  promoting  tlie  com- 
petitive capability  of  |)etrochemical  ijl.uu.s. 
In  elfect.  in  its  second  application.  .Stand. ird 
Oil  Company  dndianai  sought  a  ■petro- 
chemical alloc. itioii"  based  upon  material 
regularly  manufactured  by  the  comp.my  lor 
use  as  a  component  oi  the  iinlCMdcd  motor 
fuel  of  which  the  company  makes  a  specialty. 

I  am  instructing  '.lie  Administrator.  Oil 
Import  Administratiun.  to  make  to  staiid.trd 
Oil  Companv  (Indiana)  an  allocation  based 
on  the  ciuaiified  inputs  set  forth  in  its  initial 
ai5()iication. 

,Sincer>.'ly  yours, 

.Srt:wART  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  oj  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Dei'art.ment  of  the  I.nterior. 

Waahington.  DC.  March  4    I'JfjS. 
Mr.  Lester  D.  Johnson. 

Commisaioner   of   Customs,   riurcau    of   Cua- 
toms.  Depanmcnt  of  the  Treasury.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  JoiiNSrjN;  This  h'tler  will  inform 
you  that  Licen.se  No,  1-1  375.  dated  February 
14.  1968.  issued  to  the  American  Oil  Company 
by    the   Oil    Import   Administration.   Depart- 
ment   of    the    Interior,    is    void.   'I'lie    license 
purported    to   authorize   the   importation   of 
1,312.766  barrels  of  crude  oil  (and  within  tne 
quantity  atithoiized—  i;»6.915   barrels  in   the 
form  ol  unfinished  oils  i    into  Districts  I  IV. 
as  defined  in  Proclamation  3279.  as  amended, 
during  the  period  ending  July  31.  1963.  I  ask 
tliat     Directors     ot     Ctisloms     be     notilied 
promptly   of   the   invalidity   of   this    license. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L,  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Intci  lor. 

March  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  December  15.  l!i'j7, 
you  announced  that  you  would  permit  Com- 
monwealth Oil  and  Refining  Company  to 
shift    its    10,000    barrels    a    day    auth'jn/ed 


shipment  of  linished  Puerto  Kicoi  liil  prod- 
ucts from  the  West  Coitst  to  the  K.lsI  Coast 
of  the  United  Suites.  U  his  decision  will  allow 
Commonwealth  to  ship  a  total  ol  42.928  b.ir- 
rels  a  day  oi  Iinished  c>il  i)roductP,  iirimarily 
pasoline.  from  Puerto  Hico  into  tlie  Fa.st 
Coast.  The  reason  lor  the  decision  v  <ni  an- 
nounced was  th.it  the  '•(■liange  will  substan- 
tially expand  employment  iipportunitles  in 
Puert/)  Hico  tlirou'^ti  further  (leve!.-])ment  of 
us  iietrochemical  and  .- atellite  industries." 
1  lind  It  difficult  to  understand  liow  tne 
shift  of  the  deliveries  irom  the  West  Coast 
to  the  East  Ccjast  will  ■■.■tibst.iiuiaUy  i-xp.md 
(•mi)loymenl  opportunities  in  Puerto  Hico" 
The  .'lime  amount  oi  m.iterial  will  <oiitinu<? 
to  be  i)rocessed  in  Puerto  Hico.  Tlie  only 
ilitference  will  he  m  tlie  destination  ol  the 
products  m  the  United  States  which  could 
produce  a  severe  dislocation  m  the  Weat 
Co,i.st  givsoline  market. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  great  difficulty 
compreliendmg  why  Comnionwe.iltli  got  tins 
10.000  barrel  a  day  .aithori^alion  to  the  West 
Coast  in  the  lirst  place.  My  nnderst.inding  I'l 
the  oil  import  regulations  was  that  the  im- 
port level  into  Puerto  Hico  was  set  to  cover 
Puerto  Hlcan  domestic  needs,  export  needs, 
and  the  amount  historically  shipped  into  the 
United  .states.  Yet.  on  jjage  15  of  your  De- 
cember 28.  1967  press  conlerence.  you  t.dk  of 
alleviating  a  ;ur))Uis  m  Puerto  Hico  as  the 
lustihcation  lor  (.nginally  authorizing  t  lie 
10.000  barrels  ;i  day  shipment  to  the  W -it 
(/oast.  If  there  were  a  surplus  iii  Puerto  1  ,C'>, 
the  solution,  I  sliould  think,  would  be  to  cut 
down  the  level  of  allowable  imij.irts  into 
Puerto  Hico.  not  increase  the  auihorned 
sliipments  into  the  United  .states. 

I  suggest  you  might  also  want  to  re- 
(xanune  the  oi  imports  into  Puerto  Hico 
icid  the  possibility  that  Ptierto  Hico  i;; 
being  used  to  evade  oil  import  restrictions. 
I  understand  that  certain  American  inter- 
ests are  iilanning  to  c<nislruct  a  reunery 
with  a  200.000  barrel  a  day  [jIus  c.ip.icity 
m  Freeport   in  the  Bahamas. 

Economically,  the  location  of  this  plant 
makes  no  sense  unless  its  production  cm 
be  imported  into  the  United  States.  Much 
of  its  production  will  be  low  sullur  residual 
fuel  oil  which  can  enter  the  United  Slates 
virtually  without  limit.  However,  the  re- 
finery will  also  produce  other  products  such 
as  naphtha  whicii  must  be  sold  either  in 
the  United  States  or  on  the  world  market. 
Naturally,  because  of  the  high  price  of 
!)etroleum  prodvicts  m  tlie  United  States  and 
because  of  tlie  I'^cation  ol  the  lehnery  tiio 
most  prolitable  market  lor  the  reiinery  is 
m  the  United  St.ites. 

Puerto  Rico  oilers  this  Bahamian  rcnncry 
access  to  the  United  States  li.>r  its  naphtha. 
Conim.onwealth  Oil  and  Htlining  Company 
has  an  import  quota  into  PvK'ito  Pico  of 
146,047  b.irrcls  a  day  of  crude  and  unfinished 
oils  and  Phillips  Oil  Company  li.ts  an  import 
fjuota  (if  'rude  and  unfinished  oils  into 
Puerto  Rico  of  .'lO.OOO  barrels  a  day.  Either 
company  could  take  this  naphtha,  which  is 
considered  an  unfinished  oil.  and  by  simply 
adding  all  octane  booster  make  pasoline 
which  could  then  be  shipped  into  the  United 
stales.  Commonwealth  can  ship  as  many  as 
42.928  b.irrels  and  Phillips  c;oi  ship  us  much 
as  22.500  barrels  a  day  of  g:'.soline  irom 
Puerto  Rico  into  the  United  Slates. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  oil  import  progr^.m 
nsid  to  encourage  American  citizens  to 
injure  our  Nation's  economy.  The  export 
of  capital  needed  to  construct  this  Bahamian 
refinery  is  cor  trary  to  the  President's  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  capital  and  will 
adversely  affect  our  balance  of  payments 
at  a  time  when  every  citizen  should  he 
helping  to  correct  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  Finally,  since  the  primary  market  of 
this  Bahamian  r'^finery  is  in  the  United 
States,  why  .should  net  the  refinery  be  con- 
structed  licre    in    the    United    sta'cs    where 
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many  of  our  citizens  could  benefit  from  the 
new   Jobs  created   by  the  refinery. 
Sincerely. 

William  Psoxmou:. 

V  S    SfnatoT. 

US.   DeF^RtMENT  OF   THE   InTERK>R. 

Washington.  D  C  .  April  4.  I96S. 
Hor.     WlI.LUM    Pri>!IMIRE, 

Cnnrman   Jmnt  Economic  Committre, 
Congre.1.%  of  the  United  States. 
W^fhington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Pruxmire.  This  will  respond 
to  your  letter  of  Mar.-h  29  with  respect  V 
twu  Items  relating  to  the  Miindatory  Oil  Im- 
port Program  j 

First,  your  letter  asks  that  we  reexamine 
the  decision  to  alloy  ConimMnweiiilh  to  ship 
42  928  b  d  of  finished  oil  pr<:>duct.s  froiji 
I'uerto  RICO  to  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
Suites,  mcludlrvg  10  000  b  d  of  gasoline  form- 
erly shipped  to  the  West  Cr«.kSt.  In  this  reg.ird. 
the  current  st.itiLs  of  authorized  shipments 
by  Commonwealth  is  as  follows 

Ad  of  April  1.  1368  I  have  approved  for 
the  ailocaUon  year  ending  March  31.  Ii6<i.  the 
shipment  by  Connmonwealth  of  32.928  bar- 
rels of  flnisued  products  i other  th.in  residua: 
fuel  otli  to  XUstrlrts  I-IV  The  decision  of 
December  13.  1967.  to  which  your  letter  re- 
ferred, anticipated  that  the  10.000  b  d  cf 
priiKlucts  authorized  for  shipment  to  ttte 
West  Co.ifit  would  be  .luthortzed  for  shipment 
to  the  East  Coast  ur.der  the  section  of  ttte 
regulutions  (IdicIi  wh!--!.  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  grant  feedstocks  for  facilities  In 
Puerto  Rico  which  in  his  Judgment  "wtU 
promote  subftanti.il  expansion  of  employ- 
ment in  Puerto  Rlco  through  industrliU  de- 
velopment "  That  decision  h-vs  not  been  un 


puts  which  were  claimed  and  allowed  lor  Uie 
period  10  1  65  through  a  30  66  with  the 
petri«hemical  plant  Inputs  which  were 
claimed  and  allowed  fur  the  period  10  1  66 
through  9  30  67  I  noticed  s<.me  i?rave  dis- 
crepancies M.iny  companies  wen-  allowed 
the  exact  amount  of  input  they  claimed  in 
1966.  but  were  denied  large  ,\mounts  of  in- 
put in  1967  While  I  do  not  have  Uie  te<-h- 
nlcil  expertise  to  say  for  sure  whether  these 
companies  did  In  fact  get  import  alloca- 
tions of  oil  based  on  ineligible  petrochemical 
plarts  inputs  In  1966.  all  available  evidence 
Indicates  th.it  a  great  share  of  the  Input 
denied  in  1967  was  denied  because  it  did  not 
qualify  as  a  petrochemical  pl.mt  input  al- 
though It  WHS  nllowed  as  such  in  1966. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  other  explana- 
tion for  the  large  amounts  of  disallowed  in- 
put. Just  to  pick  several  obvious  ex.tmples. 
without  singling  them  out  for  any  particu- 
lar blame,  in  1966  all  the  companies  men- 
tioned in  Districts  I  thruuuh  IV  were  .lUowed 
all  the  input  ihey  claimed,  yet  m  1967  about 
one-half  of  Firestone  Tire  «:  Rubber  Co  s 
Input  was  disallowed,  almost  one-half  of 
Sinclair  Oil  Co  's  input  was  disallowed,  about 
one- fourth  of  St.indard  OH  of  New  Jersey's 
input  w^.is  disallowed  and  in  District  V  about 
two-thirds  of  st.ind.ird  Oil  of  California's  in- 
put was  disallowed 

In  the  interests  of  fairness,  why  shouldn't 
the  individual  :ilIiX"aUons  of  oil  imports  for 
the  second  half  of  1968  be  reduced  to  reflect 
the  imports  which  were  erroneously  allowed 
in  previous  allocation  periods"  Why  shouldn't 
the  regulations  be  administered  to  prevent 
inequities''  All  the  peiji->c  hem  leal  companies 
share  one  pie  Whv  should  any  company,  by 
claiming    ineligible   inputs,    be   able,    at    the 


petrochemical  plant  input  m  1966  with  the 
niaU-rlals  claimed  ,iml  disallowed  lus  .in  liiell- 
k!lble    petrochemical    plant    input    in    1967 

W'juld  you  plea.se  .idvU#  me  of  the  com- 
panies which  received  iiii|>>rt  quoia.s  b.used 
on  petrochemical  [liiiiu  input.s  claliued  m 
19tki  which  were  Inter  determined  lo  be 
ineligible  and  the  atoount  ot  inii>irt,s  they  re- 
ceived on  account  of  such  Ineligible  Inputs? 
Would  you  also  please  .idvlse  me  whether 
for  the  second  half  of  1968  you  Intend  to 
lower  tlie  import  quotas  lor  those  companies 
which  received  quotas  based  on  Ineligible 
petrochemical  plant  Inputs  so  as  lo  offset  the 
excessive  quotas  they  received? 

I  am  looking  forward  lo  hearing  from  you 
short  Iv. 

Sincerely. 

Wll.l  lAM     PnOXMIRE 

U  S    Sinator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  .sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  .i  quorum 

rhe  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^'tn- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  Lliat  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  .■\rTING  PRESIDENT  i)ro  tem- 
pore  Withmit  objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


plemented  as  no  application,  required  under     expense   of   other    petrochemical    companies. 


tne  regulations,  has  been  .ipproved  as  y«t 
The  shipments  from  Commonwealth  to 
the  West  Coast  came  about  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  initial  Proclamation  provision 
I  Proclamation  3693  of  December  10.  1966 1 
which  Intended  to  restrict  shipments  of 
product  from  Puerto  Rlco  to  the  Mainland 
inadvertently  provided  for  '.imitation  of  such 


to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  quota  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to? 

I  have  listed  belcw  the  companies  which 
were  allowed  all  their  claimed  petrochemical 
plant  inputs  in  1966.  but  were  denied  Inputs 
in  1967  However.  I  should  point  out  that  this 
list  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  This 
data  come  from  the  Oil  Import  Admlnlstra- 


A  DECL.ARATION  OF  CONSCIENCE— 
A  TRIBUTE  T'  -  SENA! OR  ROBERT 
C.   BYRD 

Mrs  SMITH  Mr  President,  on  Ai)ril 
5.  19«iH.  a  statement  was  made  in  this 
Chamber  that  I  believe  will  k-o  down  in 
history.  It  was  a  couragefius  .sUitement. 
It  was  a  declaration  of  coii-science.  It 
went  aeaiiLst  the  outpouring  tide  ol  that 


shipments  only  into  Districts  I-IV   The  need      ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  .ngures  given  .ire  in  barrels  pt-T     dav  and  of  current  time 


for  restricting  such  shipments  to  District 
V  was  not,  at  the  time,  evident  In  mid  1966. 
however  Commonwe.Uth  OH  and  Refining 
Company  began  shipment  uf  gasoline  to  Dis- 
trict V.  causing  unanticipated  and  almost 
unlvers;il  objections  by  Senator  Tliomis 
Kuchel  and  other  responsible  Cal. forma  91- 
tlclals  We  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  volun- 
t.iry  agreement  from  the  snipper  to  restrict 
the  shipments  to  lO.OfJO  b  d.  with  the  u'lder- 
st,indlng  that  the  shlpmeuts  would  be  ter- 
minated at  the  first  opportunity  Accord- 
ingly, the  recent  Proclamation  change  re- 
g.irding  shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  lo  the 
M.unland  includes  limiUiUons  of  shipments 
to  District  V.  as  well  as  Districts  I  IV 

We  are  *',ready  giving  close  attention  to 
the  proposed  Bahamian  refinery  and  the  im- 
pact It  could  have  on  the  operations  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  on  the  Maial.iiW  us  well  It  is  true 
that  ^hlpmeIlts  of  unrestricted  products  tijay 
not  at  the  present  time  be  excluded  Iroin  the 
United  States  We  propose  to  keep  this  prob- 
lem under  close  scruUny  and  will  tike  whul- 
ever  action  is  needed  lo  protect  the  nat.oiial 
interest 

V      5.1  ucroly  yours. 

3t«wa»t  L.  Ud.ill. 
Secretary  0/  Vie  Intctior. 

U.S.  Senate. 
CyMMirtEi  OS  Appropriatjons, 
Washington.  DC  .  Apni  tt.  106$. 
H..>n.  Stewakt  Ud.\ll. 
i  c-rcturv  Of  tie  Interior. 
V  S  Dcpartrnent  of  fie  Interior.  ^ 

VV'a,<'i;n9ton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  .\s  vou  know  I  hpve 
long  been  interested  In  the  administnitioa 
of  the  oil  import  program  I  think  we  sh.ire 
a  common  desire  to  see  the  prcgr-un  Im- 
proved and  m.vde  more  eqult-ible 

In  comparing  the  petrochaxjucal  plant  in- 


day 


Company 


DISTRICTS  I  IV 


ClJiimed 

AM 

.illowrd  rn 
1966 


Claimed      Amount 
III    1967    disallowed 


AsMMid  Oil  i  Relining  Co  . . 
Coioiymei  tubOei  &  Chemi. 

c.il  Co 
Dow  Chemical  Co 
Fiievtoiie  T'lf  &  Rubbei  Co 
toodfitn-Gull  Chemicah 
Gull  Oil  Coil' 
MoKsaoio  Co 
Phillipi  Petroleum  Co 
SmcUii  Oil  Co 
sijiuiiid  Oil  o(  itew  le«sey 
Sun  Oil  Co 

T««4».u  S  Chemical  Co 
Union  Ciibide  Corp. 


10,992     io.m 


498 


?.MI 

:.  :38 

426 

39.4JU 

42.939 

30 

?.  7S5 

2.313 

1.127 

Mri9 

S.  190 

660 

lb.  U89 

20.436 

2.19S 

u.m 

S2.  !i66 

1,766 

:i.'2i 

14.  M3 

160 

rn9 

14.192 

6.247 

39.  ►.61 

40.  -iJS 

9.23S 

S.?V> 

3.684 

1.831 

b.b).1 

6.  Ml 

634 

8b.il8 

92,7E2 

7.938 

DISTRICT  V 


Fir«lone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

n 

B 

89 

Cao<lyei'  Tire  t  Rubber  Co 

79 

72 

22 

iundaid  'J"l  ui  CjiiIoi  iia 

4.36:1 

3. 74J 

2,683 

I  urge  vou  lo  recheck  the  pietrochemlcal 
plant  inputs  which  were  lUowed  for  1966  and 
to  allocxte  the  petrochcmiciil  oil  import  quota 
for  the  seiond  hull  of  1968  In  light  of  the 
ineligible  petrochemical  plant  inputs  which 
vou  (iUcovcr  were  erroneously  allowed.  This 
should  not  b«  too  difficult  to  do,  since  the 
dcienninailon  of  what  wai  and  was  not  an 
ineligible  petrwhemlcal  plant  inputs  which 
parently  made  by  your  technical  experts  be- 
fore they  examined  the  petrochenacal  plant 
inputs  claimed  in  1967.  .Ml  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  most  cases  Is  a  con;par:Aon  of  the 
in.nerl.-ili  claimed  and  allowed  a^  an  eligible 


It  wa.s  a  statement  that  cnuld  be  di.*;- 
torted  by  those  who  di.sai:reed  with  it. 
It  was  a  .^itatemenl  that  could  bnnB  re- 
prisal and  itrief  lo  its  author. 

It  was  the  profound,  provocative,  wise 
and  deeply  moving  .stau-ment  ol  the 
junior  Senator  imm  West  Virginia  t  Mr. 
Bybd  '  Becau.'ie  he  was  apparently  in  a 
ureal  minority  as  far  as  vi^torous  and 
widespread  articulation  was  concerned. 
Senator  Bykd  may  have  felt  a  great 
loneliness  in  his  public  siau>ment. 

But  I  want  to  assure  him  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  his  tlioughls  and  concerns. 
.  Many  who  feel  as  he  does  have  not 
spoken  out  Yet.  privately  they  are  prai.-:;- 
ing  lum  and  are  thankful  that  he  !ias 
spoken  out.  I  have  heard  more  lavoiable 
comment  on  his  statement  than  on  any 
other  Senate  six-tch  lor  a  lont  lime. 

Todays  fear  and  the  timidity  of  so 
many  to  speak  out  for  law  and  order 
and  atiainst  violence — against  each  man 
determininct  for  himself  what  is  law. 
against  advocacy  of  defiance  of  the  law, 
aj;ain&t  precepts  that  lead  to  anarchy, 
lootin'.:.  ar.son.  murder  and  treason— is 
reminiscent  of  the  sickness  of  mental 
muttnes:;  that  paralyzed  not  only  this 
U.S.  Senate  but  the  entire  Nation  \\\  the 
early  fifties. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Senator  Byrd 
will  suffer  serious  repercussions  and 
castiyation  for  his  cuurai:eous  statement 
of  April  5,  19G8  because  I  know  of  the 
repercussions  and  casti:- ation  I  txperi- 
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enced    from   my   statement  of   June    1, 

1950. 

I  also  know  how  much  support  and 
words  of  encourapement  meant  to  me 
back  in  those  days,  months,  and  even 
years,  followine  my  .statement.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
couraseous  statement. 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  IN 
MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in- 
crea.sinc:  costs  of  farm  machinery,  labor, 
seed,  fertilizers,  and  everything  else  have 
led  to  a  itrowint:  financial  risk  for 
farmers. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, an  aeency  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Airriculture.  has  more  than  doubled 
its  scope  of  operation  nationally  over 
the  last  G  years.  Increased  numbers  of 
farmers  have  turned  to  its  voluntary, 
all-ri.sk.  .self-help  program  for  protec- 
tion of  their  operating  capital. 

Tlie  importance  of  this  protection  has 
increased  and  at  the  same  time  the  credit 
value  of  carrying  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
has  increa.sed  even  more  so. 

In  Montana,  for  example,  participa- 
tion in  Federal  crop  insurance  has  grown 
steadily.  In  1967  total  premiums  paid 
by  Montana  farmers  were  nearly  $2 '2 
million  compared  with  a  20-year  average 
of  approximately  $1^4  million. 

But  steadily  as  participation  in  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  program  has 
grown  in  Montana,  the  use  of  this  pro- 
tection by  insured  farmers  for  credit 
[purposes  has  growTi  even  faster.  I  am  told 
there  are  now  nearly  350  collateral  as- 
signments of  FCIC  ixjlicies  held  by  Mon- 
tana financial  institutions  backing  farm 
loans  totalling  nearly  $8  million.  FCIC 
<ifficials  and  bankers  ai:ree  that  for  every 
formal  collateral  assignment  -written, 
perhaps  10  loans  were  made  where  the 
carrying  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  by 
the  borrower  was  a  key  factor  in  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  or  in  the  loan  being 
made  at  all.  even  though  the  proceeds 
from  the  policy  in  the  event  of  crop  disas- 
ter were  not  actually  pledged  in  writing. 
In  sum.  Federal  Crop  Insurance  is  now 
serving  a  dual  purpose  as  a  result  of  the 
farmers'  Increased  needs  for  expansion 
and  more  operating  capital.  I  understand 
that  the  number  of  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions  now  eligible  to  write 
FCIC  applications  has  increased  from 
zero  3  years  ago  to  more  than  800  today. 
Last  year  Montana  farmers  called  on 
FCIC  for  a  total  of  only  $647,000  in  crop 
damage  loss  payments.  There  have  been 
bi'-:gcr  loss  years,  however.  FCIC  paid  S4 
million  to  Montana  farmers  in  1949,  S3 '2 
million  in  1963,  .S2'2  million  in  1961, 
and  more  than  SI  million  in  1962.  The 
JO-\ear  average  has  been  almost  $1  mil- 
lion. More  than  5.000  Montana  farmers 
m  33  counties  carry  about  S36'2  million 
m  FCIC  protection  on  one  or  more  of 
throe  crops:  wheat,  sugar  beets,  and  bar- 
Icy.  Over  a  period  of  26  years,  drought 
has  been  the  big  cause  of  crop  loss  in 
Montana,  accotmting  for  nearly  62  per- 
cent of  all  loss  pajTnents  FCIC  has  made 
in  the  State.  Other  causes  have  included 
insects,  wind,  flood,  hail,  freeze,  disease, 
and  excess  moisture. 
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The  operation  of  this  program  has 
been  most  effective — with  a  national  av- 
erage in  loss  payments  to  farmers  of  95 
cents  for  every  $1  of  premium  the  farm- 
ers pay  in.  At  the  same  time,  the  credit 
value  of  Federal  crop  insurance  to  pol- 
icyholders is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  in  these  times  of  changing  con- 
ditions on  the  farm.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  program  established  by  Congress  has 
worked  out  even  better  than  we  antici- 
I^ated. 

COOLING  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  present  slate  of  L<;onomic 
affairs,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  note 
that  throughout  the  country  a  growing 
number  of  editorialists  are  stating  that 
the  combination  of  a  tax  increase  and 
expenditure  reduction  can  no  longer  be 
delayed  or  blinked  away. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
editorials  on  this  subject  which  were 
published  in  the  Miami  Herald  of  April 
18  and  the  Tampa  Tribune  of  April  20. 
Both  are  leading  new.spaiiers  in  my 
home  State  of  Florida. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials v.-erc  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
iFrom    the    Miami    Herald.    Apr.     18.    1968 1 

Signs    Unmistakable:     Economy    Needs 
Cooling 

The  fire  Is  too  hot  under  the  pot  of  our 
nation's  economy.  It  Is  about  to  boll  over, 
if.  indeed,  it  ha.sn't  already  done  so. 

Gross  National  Product— the  worth  of  all 
poods  and  services  produced  in  the  country — 
Is  the  broadest  measure  of  economic  activity. 
The  latest  government  report  says  GNP  soared 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
by  $20  billion  to  a  record  annual  rate  of 
$827.3  billion. 

Tills  sounds  as  though  the  pot  were  bub- 
bling merrily,  but  wait.  Of  that  $20-biUion 
Increase,  only  $12  billion  represented  real 
growth.  The  rest — $8  billion,  or  40  per  cent — 
consisted  of  hikes  in  prices,  which  rose  In 
the  Jantiary-March  quarter  at  a  yearly  rate 
of  4  per  cent. 

Even  devotees  of  the  "new  economics"  con- 
cede that  4  per  cent  annually  is  too  much 
inflation. 

A  few  details  illumine  the  overheating. 
Consumer  spending  accounted  for  $16  bil- 
lion of  the  $20-bilUon  expansion.  Are  Ameri- 
cans catching  the  inflation  fever?  It  spreads 
when  people  feel  that  they  have  a  fistful  of 
money  which  they'd  better  spend  at  once 
to  get  what  they  want  before  ihe  price  goes 
up  again. 

Car  sales  rose  .'■harply  during  the  qu.arter. 
and  for  the  first  time  sales  ol  imported  au- 
tomobiles exceeded  cjiie  million  at  an  annual 
rate.  Demand  for  imports  can  only  worsen 
the  nation's  clironic  ljalancc-o:-ijaynicnis 
deficit.  Balancing  our  international  accounts 
is  urgent  to  revive  lalth  In  the  dollar,  which, 
in  turn,  underpirds  the  iirospcrity  of  the 
whole  Free  World. 

There  is  consoLition — but  not  much — in 
knowing  that  America's  industrial  output 
reached  a  new  liigli  m  March,  the  second 
straight  montlily  :;dvancc.  In  tlieory.  pro- 
ductivity can  cool  inflation  by  making  sure 
that  t'lere  is  no  .cc'.rcity  ol  goods  ;ind  services 
to  be  chased  by  too  many  dollars. 

■Vet  the  rise  in  output  last  month  was  a 
mere  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  over  Febru- 
ary's. The  fraction  compares  unfavorably 
with  that  4-per  cent  jump  in  prices. 

The  flame  of  inflation  is  fueled  by  an 
explosive  mixture  of  led  ink  in  Washington. 


A  major  ingredient  is  Uncle  .sam'h  habit  of 
spending   more    than    he    tiikes    in    through 

l.lXCS. 

A  .sla.sh  in  fedcr.'d  .spending  ;ind  a  tax 
increase—  no  matter  how  unwelcome — are 
overdue.  Unless  tills  double-b.irreled  fire  cx- 
tinR-ui-her  i.s  used  at  once,  the  st'\un  in  the 
eciinomy  threatens  to  scorch  us  a'.l. 

|Fr.''m  the  Tumpa  (Fla.i  Tritrune. 
Aj.r.  20,   191:8  I 
No  Time  To  DtiAG  Frt.x 
Tlie  l.itf'-^t  and  most  serious  warnins;  lli.it 
the  n.ition's  economy  faces  destructive  pres- 
sures came  Irom  a  source  that  should  com- 
mand .ittention  in  the  US.  Congress,  wliere 
the  attention  is  needed  rather  urgently. 

William  McChesney  M:.rtln  Jr.  is  chairnuUi 
(if  the  Fc<ieral  H<:'ser\e  Board,  a  man  with  a 
lifetime  of  experience  in  money  management 
and  one  not  easily  stampeded  into  "viewing 
wltli  alirm"  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
r.larmrd  about. 

His  words  were  pI;Un. 

"Tlie  United  .States  is  going  to  face  either 
an  uncontrollable  recession  or  .an  uncon- 
trollable inlLation."  he  said,  unless  quick 
action  i.s  t.'ken. 

TliO  action  he  propased: 

"It  i.s  absolutely  lmi)erative"  that  Congress 
both  increaso  t.ixes  and  cut  Fcdenil  st^ending. 
The  d.iy  before  Mr,  Martin  spoke  out  m 
Washington,  the  Federal  Re:,erve  jumped  the 
<li.scouiit  rate  from  5  jn-r  cent  to  5',,  per 
cent  It  w;us  the  :  econd  incre;uic  in  the  rate 
m  less  than  two  months. 

Tills  compels  commercial  b.mks  to  increase 
their  ;)rlme  interest  rates, 

Neithpr  action  immediately  afTects  Flnrlrta 
citizens,  but  both  certainly  will  strike  :-.t  the 
family  pocketlxioks  before  long,  when  the 
liigheV  cost  of  borrowing  money  will  begin  to 
,'h^w  up  in  mortgages.  Installment  credit 
charges  and  an  increasing  dlfTiculty  in  find- 
ing money  that  dealers  use  to  finance  go-ocis 
and  services. 

Ti.e  purpose  is  to  curb  inflation. 
Months  ago.  President  Johnsrin  called 
upon  Congress  for  a  surtax  on  income  taxes 
to  reduce  the  staggering  Federal  deficit  He 
has  repeated  the  call,  sounded  the  warning 
and  oiTered  a  measure  of  economy  in  yielding 
1 ')  some  Congressional  demands  lor  a  lower 
Federal   budget. 

But  Congress  has  not.  as  it  should,  ap- 
I)lied  its  own  paring  knife  to  the  budget,  nor 
has  it  added  the  taxes  urgently  needed. 

Many  citizens,  not  understanding,  may 
look  ,a  the  spirallng  price  situation  and 
wonder  'why  they  should  encourage  Congress 
to  make  matters  worse  for  tliem  by  increas- 
inc  taxes. 

Tlie  answer  is  quite  simply  that  those 
spirallng  jjrices  shortly  would  make  all  dol- 
lars worthless  in  ihe  market  place. 

The  national  economy  "grew"  in  the  latest 
quarter  by  $20  billion.  But  40  per  cent  or 
S8  billion  represented  "growth"  in  prlcc' — 
prices  that  added  nof  a  sivgte  loaf  of  hrcari 
10  anybody's  table. 

There  are  signs,  too.  that  people  are  be- 
ginning to  draw  upon  savings  they  had  Ijeen 
accumulating  rather  rapidly  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  signs  of  building  pressures 
l.ir  retail  gouds  and  fears  f>f  a  tide  (if  imports 
t.-j  meet  demands  that  U..3.  jiroduccrs  cannot 
yet  supply. 

The  case  for  action,  now.  is  plain.  Congress 
courts  disaster  m  delaying  or  politicking 
with  the  Federal  budget  reducttuns  1  ir  the 
imposition  of  taxes. 

Individuals,  too.  may  be  called  upon  to 
f  xercisc  restraint,  to  apply  a  httle  of  tlie 
sacrifices  to  pcr-^onal  budgets  thitt  our  light- 
ing mer.  make  overseas. 

By  whatever  name — panic,  depression  or 
recession — minioiis  would  sufler  m  a  collapse 
of  the  U.S.  econom>.  Rui.away  inflation 
creates  the  s.-.me  hardships.  When  the  tools 
needed  to  prevent  either  disaster  are  within 
Eucli  easy  reach,  it  is  bewildering  that  Con- 
gress still  drags  its  feet. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  LEGISLATURE  AP- 
PROVES OtXDMETER  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Legislature  on  April  6  1968  me- 
monalued  Congress  to  pass  leKislation 
Identical  to  a  proposal  I  introduced  last 
April  26,  almast  1  year  aero,  to  reciuire 
automobile  manufacturers  to  include 
lamper-prcxjf  odometers  on  new  cars  As 
the  resolution  makes  clear,  such  a  pro- 
posal would  prevent  un.scrupulous  used- 
car  dealers  from  tumini?  back  the  mile- 
a«e  indicator  on  cars  to  aiet  a  higher 
price. 

This  is  but  one  more  indication  of  the 
pressure  that  is  building  up  acrass  the 
Nation  for  a  national  odometer  law  I 
hope  that  we  can  lo<:)lc  forward  to  early 
Senate  passage  of  my  bill.  S.  16J1.  in 
view  of  Its  .strong  national  support 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  pcmted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

House  Bill   1488 
A   resolution  memorullzlng  Congress   u>  re- 
quire automobile   miinufaf  ^urers   M  make 

tamper  proof  odometers 

Whereas,  there  ire  on  occasion  automobile 
de.ilers  and  prn.iie  uwners  who  would  tam- 
per with  odometers  so  as  to  deceive  purchas- 
ers of  second  hand  cars  so  that  they  may  get 
a  higher  pr.ce  and  that  such  action  could 
be  prevented  by  requiring  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  make  tamper  proof  odometers; 
now,  therefore   be  It 

Kesolved.  that  the  general  assembly  of 
Rho«Je  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
through  Its  gener.U  .issembly,  now  requesU 
the  Congress  of  '-he  United  states  to  enact 
such  legislation  .is  will  require  automobile 
manufacturers  to  make  u:imper  proof  odom- 
eters:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  senators  and  represent- 
atives from  Rhodt  Island  in  said  Congress  be 
and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  requested  to 
use  concerted  effort  to  enact  such  leglsla- 
Uon.  and  the  secretary  of  state  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  duly  certt- 
tied  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  Rhode  Island  in 
said  Congress. 

Law  without  Approval,  April  6,  1968. 


ANTITRUST 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  tlie 
senior  Senator  honi  Michigan  Mr 
H.ARfl  has  demonstrated  at  least  twice  in 
his  time  m  this  Conitiess  the  ability  to 
detect  qreat  problems  facin;,'  this  Na- 
tion before  most  of  us  are  aware  of  them. 
His  leadership  in  the  areas  of  consumer 
protection  and  civil  rights  has  been  ac- 
claimed by  many. 

Therefore,  I  think  special  attention 
.>hould  be  -:i\en  to  remarks  he  has  made 
rtvently  on  the  role  antitrust  should  be 
playint;  m  this  coiuitry. 

Draw  111.  t;  on  the  expertise  he  has  devel- 
Oi  ed  a.s  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monoply.  Sena- 
tor Hart  warned  us  earlier  that  neglect 
or  antitrust  enforcement  is  taking  this 
N..Uon  away  from  the  free  enterprise 
system  toward  governmental  regulation. 
Naturally,  regulation  is  not  a  pleasant 
alternative  in  his  opinion — or  mine 

Several  days  ago  Senator  H.'^rt  added 
a  new  chapter  to  his  rejwrt  on  the  state 


of  antitrust  u»day  and  the  hannful  ef- 
fects that  are  being  felt  by  consumers 
Ijecause  of  its  malaise 

He  points  out  that  if  we  are  concerned 
wltli  rl.slng  prlce.s,  with  the  balance-of- 
payment  problems,  with  the  convulsions 
now  shaking  our  urban  areas,  we  must 
put  more  emphasis  on  comi>etltion  and 
antitriLst  Als<i.  he  points  out,  that  where- 
as there  .seems  to  be  some  awakening 
t<i  the  problems  of  imst  neulect  by  en- 
forcement agencies,  other  branches  of 
Government — especially  the  State  De- 
partment and  Congress — arc  taking  steps 
U)  further  erode  competition 

Mr  President,  the  .sii;nifica nee  of  this 
speech  was  pomttxl  out  by  tin-  Washing- 
ton Post  in  An  editonal  on  .•\i>nl  K.  1968. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  Sen- 
ator Hart's  speech  and  that  .-ditonal  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

.\NTtTRVST    Today    Is    Su  k 

Sen.  Philip  A  Hart,  chairman  nf  the  .^nll- 
Irust  md  Monopoly  subcommittee,  is  ,i  mild- 
mannered  and  thoughtful  man,  one  not  given 
to  the  hyperbole  m  which  some  of  his  col- 
leagues indulge  Nonetheless,  he  expressed 
his  concern  tor  the  luiure  of  competition 
with  great  force  in  remarks  before  the  .\mer- 
Ican  Bar  Association.  Anuinist  today  is  sick 
and  nobtidy  seems  greatly  concerned.  '  he 
said.  ,^ddlng  thai  What  our  corporate  ex- 
executives  desire  is  not  competition  but  se- 
curity: not  the  discipline  of  the  marketplace, 
but  the  anarchy  of  unrestrained  pricing  In 
Professor  Galbnuth  they  have  their  apologist; 
In  the  Federal  Government.  I  fear  they  have 
found  an  acc<jmpllce  ' 

One  may  quarrel  with  Mr  Harts  assertion 
that  our  principal  economic  problems  rtow 
from  the  decline  o!  price  competition  which 
in  turn  is  attributed  to  the  concentration  of 
production  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  larger 
business  enterprises.  Yet  :t  is  difficult  to  view 
the  data  on  mergers  without  alarm  or  to  read 
the  recent  testimony  befi;>re  Mr  Hart's  sub- 
committee without  concluding  that  much 
harm  flows  from  monopolistic  pricing 
policies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  that 
tho  number  of  mergers  :n  manufacturing  and 
mining  industries  rose  by  50  per  cent  in  1967, 
the  sharpest  increase  m  modern  industrial 
history  "  Most  of  the  larger  mergers  were  of 
the  ■conglomerate"  type,  acquisitions  which 
put  single  enterprises  Into  a  l;u-ge  mmiber  of 
unrelated  industries.  Many  conglomerates 
were  growing  at  breathtaking  rates  a  few 
years  ago,  and  their  .shares  commanded  prices 
that  bore  little  relationship  to  prospective 
earmngs.  But  now  the  high  flyers  are  com- 
ing down  toward  earth  Fortune  m  its  .^pril 
issue  analyzes  the  deep  problems  confront- 
ing Litton  Industries,  once  the  most  dazzling 
of  last-merging  conglomerates. 

The  L.tton  .story  raises  the  relevant  ques- 
tion of  whether  general  managers,  no  mat- 
ter how  talented  or  technically  competent, 
"can  effectively  oversee  diverse  businesses  in 
which  they  have  no  specific  experience."  Not- 
withstanding the  advances  m  busine.ss  re- 
porting and  communications,  corporate 
giantism  creates  intractable  problems  of 
coordination  and  control  .\nd  with  many  of 
the  new  technological  developments  favor- 
ing the  establishment  of  small  or  medium- 
sized  firms.  It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  the 
putative  benefits  of  conglomcr.ite  corpora- 
tion.' extend  beyond  underwriting  and  other 
windfall  protUs  to  those  who  assemble  them. 

The  domination  of  an  industry  by  a  few 
large  firms  irequently  results  in  price  policies 
that  are  undesirable,  not  only  for  society, 
but  for  the  price-makers  as  well.  Prof.  Egon 
Sohmen,  an  eminent  German  economist  who 


appeared  before  the  Hart  subcommittee  con- 
tracted steel  pricing  iKniries  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  in  the  period 
1955-66  US.  steel  prices  tended  to  be  rigid 
and  consequently  .idjustments  to  changes  in 
demand  t<xik  the  form  of  wide  swings  in 
privinrtlori  But  in  Europe  where  prices 
were  permitted  t.>  v  iry  widely,  production 
was  quite  steadv  Mr  Sohmen  believes  that 
the  uncompetitive  behavior  of  the  US  steel 
industry   did   much   harm: 

Had  the  Industry  worked  at  capacity  dur- 
ing the  early  sixties,  and  had  it  exported 
the  .iddltlonal  steel  at  world  market  prices, 
the  .iddltlonal  export  revenue  i  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  steel  prices  on  the 
world  market  would  have  been  somewhat 
lower  as  a  consequence l  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  US.  balance-of-p,iyments  dcluits 
during   these   years. 

.Antitrust  was  high  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration,  but  It  has  stib- 
sequently  been  permitted  to  tall  into  a  state 
of  intiocuous  desuetude  Its  revival  at  this 
juncture  would  be  highly  salutary. 

RtM.VRKS      OF      SFNAToR      PutLlP      A       HART      TO 
ANTiTRl'ST     SKCTION.     .\MIRICAN     BaR     ASSO- 
CIATION,   Washington.    D  C 
Antitrust  today  is  sick  and  nobody  seems 
grc;itly  concerned    Yet  its  illness  can  infect 
our    total   society,    including   rising   prices — 
which  we  confuse  with  inflation  — balance  of 
payments  problems  .uid  the  growing  aliena- 
tion of  a  significant  segment  of  our  cltlzen.s 
What    our    corporate    executives   desire    is 
not     competition      but      security;     not     the 
discipline   of   the   marketplace,   but  the  an- 
archy  of    unrestrained   pricing     In   Professor 
Galbralth,  they  have  found  their  apologist: 
m  the  Federal  Government,  I  fear  they  have 
found  an  accomplice. 

A  wry,  penetrating  European  authority 
put  It  very  well  when  he  told  our  subcom- 
mittee: 

•  It  is  extremely  difficuU  lor  most  people  to 
differentiate  between  limited  private  and 
general  social  advantage  Everybody  realizes 
perlectly  well  that  restraints  of  competition 
by  hiniself  and  his  immediate  r  nnpetitors, 
everything  else  remaining  unchanged,  work 
to  his  own  and  to  their  advantage.  Unless 
corrupted  by  deeper  economic  insight,  most 
people  will  therefore  do  their  level  best  to 
ensure  that  they  are  free  to  pursue  this 
more  narrow  goal  of  group  interest  even 
though  ihey  will  all  be  worse  otT  in  the  end 
if  everybody  else  engages  m  this  game  as 
well   " 

Concentrated  Industries  remain  concen- 
trated: conglomerate  mergers  proliferate  at 
record  speed;  enforcement  remains  low  key 
and  overall  concentration  continues  to 
grow.  Yet  we  know  that  concentrated  indus- 
tries can  Ignore  .supply  and  demand  iaciors 
as  they  raise  prices  in  unison;  conglomer- 
ate tend  to  accumulate  power  rather  tl'.an 
efflciency:  and  the  flow  of  economic  power 
into  a  few  hands  threatens  political  democ- 
racy. 

This  disiTial  picture  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  new  technology  should  be  taking 
us  in  another  direction — toward  deconcen- 
trallon.  greater  efficiency  in  smaller  units. 
But  Its  natural  thrust  has  been  distorted — 
new  technology  h.ts  been  used  to  rationalize 
the  very  theory  it  has  proved  to  be  a  lie — 
that  bigness  is  inevitable  in  a  technology- 
oriented  economy. 

We  forget,  I  think,  what  antitrust  is  all 
about:  power — political  power.  .'=ocial  power, 
economic  power.  Tlie  Interconnection  is  ob- 
vious. In  tlus  society  of  ours,  we  depend  on 
dltfusion  of  power  as  the  best  means  of 
achieving  political  democracy.  And  this  is 
the  basic  task  of  antitrust  legislation.  If  we 
fail  the  danger  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  history — partlcvilarly  that  of  the 
Axis  Powers  prior  to  World  War  II. 

The  antitrust  laws  were  Intended  to  reach 
each  of   these  aspects  of  power.  True,  sec- 
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lion  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  is  aimed  at  "re- 
straints of  trade."  But  section  2  IB  aimed  at 
monopoly  and  attempts  at  monopoly  even 
though  there  may  be  no  restraint  of  trade. 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  p)OBe8  two  tests. 
One,  i\galn.  Is  economic — "substantially  to 
lessen  competition."  But  the  other  "tend  to 
create  a  monopoly"  need  not  be. 

Hecognl7lng  this  mutlple  thrust  of  the 
uutltrust  l.iws,  SenaUir  Kefauver  uttered 
these  prophetic  words  In   1950: 

"Loc.il  economic  Independence  cannot  be 
preserved  In  the  ffice  of  consolidations  such 
a.s  we  have  h;\d  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  control  of  .American  business  is  steadily 
being  transferred.  I  :im  sorry  to  have  to  say, 
from  loc;iJ  communities  to  a  few  large  cities 
m  which  ctMitral  managers  decide  the  jjoll- 
cles  and  the  late  of  the  farflung  enterprises 
they  control  Millions  of  people  depend  help- 
lessly on  their  judgment  Through  monoix)- 
li,stlc  mergers  the  jieople  are  losing  power  to 
direct  their  own  economic  welfare.  When 
they  lo.se  the  pi>wer  lo  direct  their  economic 
welfare  they  also  lose  the  means  to  direct 
their  politic, U  future  " 

There  is  in  the  .iiiiitni.st  law  a  jjlace  both 
for  the  political  scientist  and  the  .sociologist 
in  addition  to  the  econoinist.  Certainly  anti- 
trust enforcement  needs  to  rest  on  something 
more  than  econmnic  gamemanshlp. 

When  Congress  wrote  the  untitrust  l.iws 
it  was  concerned  with  Iund;unent;U  human 
values.  Somewhere  along  i  ho  way  we  .'ecm 
to  have  lost  sight  of  this  lact.  In  this  day  of 
mcrca-siiig  concern  over  the  late  of  the  in- 
dividual— las  alienation  irom  society,  his 
■■aepersonali/.ation'  ;iiid  the  threat  posed  by 
•power  Nlructures"  ;'.nd  "cst.iblishments".  we 
have  forgotten  that  antitrust  laws  now  on 
the  books  are  tools  which  could  be  used  to 
ease  this  aspect  of  today's  critical  problems.  It 
Is  a  doctrine  that  can  help  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  i)roinlse  .uid  reality  of  eqtuil  op- 
portunity. Antitrust  is  a  doctrine  on  which 
the  old  right  and  the  new  left  could  both 
agree. 

We  are  concerned  with  rising  prices — some- 
thing must  be  done,  the  cry  goes,  to  curb 
inflation.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are 
proposed  to  cool  the  (x:onomy. 

But  demand  is  not  outstripping  supply  in 
most  of  our  basic  industries.  Quite  the  con- 
trtu-y.  Yet  our  programs  "aimed  at  inflation" 
are  based  on  one  premise — that  ours  is  a 
supply  and  demand  economy.  The  history  of 
the  past  decade  Is  lost  on  decision  makers. 
In  one  basic  industry  after  another  prices 
Itave  climbed  upward  regardless  of  supply  and 
demand  considerations.  So  long  as  we  have 
concentrated  industries  immunized  Irom 
competitive  1  actors,  there  can  be  no  direct 
relationship  between  supply  and  demand  lUid 
prices.  But  who  cries  out  that  to  fight  infla- 
tion we  must  pursue  a  vigorous  antitrust  pol- 
icy',•'  Certainly  not  the  businessman  or  the 
Cotincil  of  Economic  Advisors. 

Tlie  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its  1967 
report  spoke  clearly  enough; 

".\ntitrust  must  be  assigned  a  central  role 
in  national  economic  policy  of  no  less  sig- 
uificince  than  monetary  and  fiscal  policy." 
But  who  has  listened? 

The  President  of  General  Electric  In  sup- 
porting a  tax  Increase  put  it  quite  realisti- 
cally. After  speaking  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
surtax,  he  said,  "However,  a  slackening  in 
the  economy  as  the  result  of  a  tax  increase 
would  not  remove  tiie  pressure  to  raise 
prices." 

One  way  — although  overlooked — to  remove 
the  I'ressure  is  \igorous  competition  among 
enough  competitors  to  make  lockstep  pricing 
difficult. 

We  are  told  also  we  must  cool  off  our 
economy  because  we  have  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments iiroblem.  1  have  never  really  under- 
stood the  reasoning  applied  here.  It  seems 
to  go  this  way — reducing  demand  will  bring 
l)rices  down;  this  will  Increase  exports  and 
decrease  imports.  But  if  reduced  demand  does 


not  bring  down  prices  and  selective  buyers 
turn  to  cheaper  foreign  Imports,  aren't  we 
left  exactly  where  we  started— with  the  addi- 
tional worry  of  a  recession? 

But  what  of  the  foreign  mergers  consxim- 
mated  by  American  companies?  These  not 
only  may  have  cut  exports  but  have  resulted 
In  American  companies  Importing  products 
from  the  acquired  firm  How  docs  this  move- 
ment affect  our  balance  of  payments? 

If  antitrust  authorities  had  been  alert  to 
the  direct  Impact  such  acquisitions  might 
liave  on  our  commerce,  wotild  the  balance  of 
payments  situation  Ije  the  same  today?  Some 
authorities  also  have  suggested  that  the  rigid 
price  structure  of  our  concentrated  nKUi.=- 
trles  may  have  priced  us  out  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, further  damaging  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments   position. 

It  Is  ea.sy  to  criticise  iiir  enforcement 
agencies,  but  I  doubt  if  this  serves  a  useful 
purpose.  Indeed,  they  show  signs  of  recog- 
nizing the  problems  caused  by  uniitrusl 
neglect. 

What  antitrust  need.s  most  Is  a  ronstl- 
tuency  and  this  is  precisely  what  it  lacks. 
Mergers  have  been  promoted  as  the  .solution 
to  every  industry  problem.  But  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  jKiintcd  out; 

■•In  this  general  infatuation  with  concen- 
tration, though,  no  one  ,'hould  lorget  that 
not  all  corporate  niarriages  are  made  in 
heaven.  While  con.solidatioiis  often  j-iromote 
competition,  they  can  at  times  tend  to  stille 
it:  the  operations  of  some  of  Europe's  cart- 
els in  the  pnst  are  proof  I'f  that." 

Yet  the  American  people  are  being  sold  a 
bill  of  goods  on  the  economic  advantages  of 
bigness  for  its  own  sake.  Wlien  the  antitrust 
agencies  move  against  Ixvnks,  Congress  re  icts 
by  passing  special  legislation  which  wijies  out 
pending  cases.  When  the  newspapers  are 
threatened  by  an  antitrust  decision,  even 
these  bastions  of  free  enterprise  editorials 
come  and  ask  for  special  dispensation.  Every- 
one Is  for  antitrust  until  it  threaten.s  their 
.security.  As  long  as  we  live  by  the  code: 
'•competition  Is  fine  for  the  other  guy  but 
not  me"  effective  cnlorccment  la  most  difTi- 
cult. 

The  sad  spectacle  now  occurring  in  the 
United  States  Congress  in  regard  to  quota 
legislation  is  further  proof  of  the  lack  of  a 
constituency  for  competition  and  the  po- 
litical power  of  large  economic  Interests. 
The  same  companies  who  deplore  big 
brotherism  by  government  have  no  hesi- 
tancy In  asking  government  intervention 
when   faced   with   effective   competition. 

We  are  called  a  consumer  Congress.  Yet 
the  basic  consumer  concern — price  and 
quality — can  be  protected  otaly  by  \-lgorous 
antitrust.  And  Congress  has  shown  no 
stomach  for  demanding  action  in  this  held. 
Somehow  or  other  the  American  public 
has  not  become  aware  of  the  ix)tential  for 
economic,  political  and  social  betterment 
inherent   In  our   antitrust   sta.tutes. 

Government  procurement,  tax  policy,  some 
Securities  and  Exchange  i)rocedures,  regu- 
lated industry  activity,  jarticularly  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Interst.ite  Commerce 
Comml.ssioii  and  the  Maritime  Commission, 
Indicate  a  preoccupation  with  protecting  the 
••ins"  at  the  expense  of  the  "outs." 

And  the  State  Department  has  shown  a 
distinct  distaste  for  competitive  factors.  It 
now  has  two  employees  working  full  time  In 
this  area  although  in  hearings  going  back 
at  least  three  years  before  our  subcommittee, 
it  has  promised  to  review  the  meager  re- 
sources allotted  to  anticompetitive  problems. 
Our  quinine  and  quinidine  hearings  docu- 
mented Its  sometimes  preoccupation  with 
protecting  and  promoting  cartel-like  ar- 
rangements rather  than  competition. 

More  and  more  I  am  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  best  hope  for  vigorous  anti- 
trust activity  rests  with  the  private  bar.  In 


antitrust  tradition,  possibly  we  can  chain 
econoinlc  self-interest  to  the  public  interest. 

In  the  Congress  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion t>)  strengthen  jirlv.'ite  enforcement  ef- 
forts. Btit  -.is  yet  there  has  been  no  ground 
swell  for  i;-s  pa.ss.Tce    I  .'hull  keep  trying. 

However,  in  the  long  run.  it  inay  well  be 
you  wbo  will  determine  the  (luallty  of  com- 
petition in  this  cniu,try. 


TAX  INCREASE  IMPER.\TIVE  NOW 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Prrsidpnt,  many 
Senators  have  been  concerned,  over  a 
licriod  I  f  many  month.s.  about  the  plow- 
ing evidence  oi  danacrous  economic  ex- 
Iiansion,  couiilc-d  with  other  disturbing 
developments  in  iLscal  and  monetary  a.i- 
lair.«. 

That  concern  was  manifested  v.hen 
the  Senate  voted  to  api^-ove  a  package 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  I  and  me  for 
the  i)uri)o.'5e  of  coinbining  the  tnactment 
of  the  10-perccnt  .surtax  with  a  Federal 
,-pendiim  reduction  of  S6  billion. 

It  has  now  been  .some  3  weeks  since  the 
Senate  expressed  its  concern  on  April  2. 
In  the  intervening  days,  many  more  in- 
dices have  supported  the  thesis  that  time 
is  running  out  for  Congress  to  restore 
balance  to  our  economic  L-rowth  end 
restore  fiscal  and  monetary  stability  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  is  my  hope,  the  Senate  iiaving  al- 
ready acted,  that  the  House  will  .sec  fit 
lo  initiate  actions  )x»rmittlnR  the  early 
pa.ssape  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  to  im- 
po.se  the  .surtax  and  reduce  Federal 
.sj^cnding. 

Tliere  is  now  an  urgency  for  action  in 
the  areas  of  taxation  and  reduction  of 
spending  which  cannot  be  denied.  In 
support  of  that  thesis,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion ot  the  Senate  to  two  recent  events, 
the  fmst  being  an  article  written  by  Lee 
M.  Cohn,  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  April  17:  tlie  second, 
the  text  of  a  ,spcech  by  Arthur  M.  Okun, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  before  the  National  Press  Club, 
on  April  18. 

Because  I  believe  there  is  much  meat 
in  both  statements,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  i)rintcd  in  the  REconr), 
as  follows : 
IlECORD  OtTPtrr  Increase  .\dds  to  lsrUi^^on 

.SPIRAI. Qt-ARTERI-Y       Pf.ODUCTlON       UP       5'20 

Billion  — Pattern  Confirms  White  IIotsE 
Ftars 

(By  Lee  M.  Colin) 

The  economy's  inflationary  boom  is  ac- 
celerating, with  a  record  i-20  billion  rise  m 
total  s^roduction  during  the  tirst  three 
months  of  this  year. 

Gross  national  product— l^otal  output  of 
roods  aiid  services — increased  to  a  .seasonally 
l.djusted  .'.nnual  rate  of  S827.3  billion  in  the 
hrst  quarter  from  $807.3  bilUon  in  tho  last 
(iuartcr  of  1967.  the  Commerce  Department 
estimated  yesterday. 

The  biggest  element  ;n  the  .--jree  f  c;NP 
was  a  record  S16  billion  increase  i:'.  spending 
by  consumers,  who  previously  had  helped  re- 
str:.in  the  boom,  by  practicing  ;in  \inusu;il 
degree  of  thrift. 

Two-fifths  of  the  GNP  gain  -A^as  fluff. 

••Real"  output  in  terms  of  i>hys:ca!  volume 
of  goods  and  services  increased  by  only  1,5 
percent  m  the  first  quarter,  the  department 
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?9tim»te<i     while    price    rise*    accounted    for 

an'>*her   1   percent- 

fXABS    CXJNFIRMED 

Thi3  pattern  confirmed  the  J  ■hnson  ad- 
niiri:str;^tinn'3  fears  of  worsenlxiij  inflation, 
md  und<jut)tedly  will  be  used  .n  irijuing  for 
tax  boosts  to  slow  the  economy  3  pure 

The  820  billion  rise  in  dc;i:.ir  ONP  topped 
the  previous  record  of  $18  4  billion,  set  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1965  But  in  relative  terms 
the  J;inuary-Mjiroh  adv.ince  of  2  5  percent 
fell  short  of  the  record  2  7  percent  increase 
m   October-December   of    li»65 

C;NP  wa.s  »61  billion  or  8  percent,  higher 
:n  the  J.inu.iry-March  quarter  than  a  year 
earlier 

Government  .inalysts  emphasized  that  the 
estimates  were  based  on  preliminary  data, 
and  may  be  revised   next  month. 

If  GNP  oiint.nucs  to  increase  by  S20  billion 
a  quarter  the  1968  total  will  reach  »866  bil- 
lion The  .idmlnistr.iticin  in  January  pre- 
dicted a  rise  of  only  $61  billion,  to  $846 
billion.  If  t.ixes  were  increased  ;is  proposed 
by   President  Johnson 

INDfSTRY    OITPI'T    I'P 

In  another  rep.irt  yesterday,  the  Fi-der  il 
Reserve  Boartt  pstimaied  that  mduslrlal  pro- 
duction increased  to  lt)2  1  percent  of  the 
1957  59  biise  average  in  M.irch  from  llie  Feb- 
ruary index  of  161  5 

Consumers  last  year  saved  an  iimisiinlly 
larife  propi.mon  of  their  incomes.  pttitzUiiK 
.inalysts  and  helping  to  Itecp  '.iiflulloii  from 
becoming  worse  than  It  •!td 

But  the  ONP  report  showed  that  consum- 
ers loosened  their  purse  strings  in  the  first 
qu.irter  of  lutia  I'hey  saved  an  estimated  6.8 
percent  of  dtspositble  income,  down  trom  7  5 
percent  m  ihe  list  quarter  of  lOii" 

There  are  some  uuUcatlons  that  ihe  saving 
rate  may  continue  to  decline,  perhaps  be- 
cause consumers  feel  more  hopeful  .ibout 
peace  m  Vietnam  and  less  worried  about 
tiix  increases. 

Mainly  because  consumers  lx)ught  <io 
much,  business  inventorieB  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  only  53  9  billion  in  the  tlrst 
quarter,  compared  with  .\  SO  2  bilUou  rise  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1967 

Increases  in  contitmer  spending  were  espe- 
cially notable  for  food,  clothing,  aiitos  and 
furniture  Sales  oi  Imported  uutos  reached 
an  annual  rate  of  i  million  curs  lor  the  Urst 
time 

Amontj  other  elements  U'.  the  first  quarter 
GNP  rise  were  these  increases 

Federal  goveriinieiit  purchases  of  goods  and 
services,  up  S3  5  billion  to  an  atinunl  rate  of 
*95  7  billion.  This  included  an  increase  of 
«2  4  billion,  to  *76  6  billion,  for  defense. 

State  and  local  governmcul  purchases,  up 
92 A  billion  to  391  9  billion 

Business  ll.xed  investment,  up  J3  2  billion 
to  387  a  billion 

Housing,  up  jTOO  million  to  $28  3  billion 

The  surplus  oi  exports  over  imports  de- 
clined from  .1  »3  bUlli.n  annual  rate  in  the 
last  quarter  ol  1967  Uj  $2  6  billion  lu  tne 
Junuary-March  ({iiarter 

CVRRENT  Economic  Isst'ts 
I  Remarks    by    Arthur    M     Okun,    Chairman. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  at  the  Na- 
tional     Press     Club.     Waahington.     DC. 
April  18.  lU6«i 

The  buoyant  economic  news  of  tlie  first 
quarter  of  1968  could  easily  absorb  all  my 
time  today  We  had  the  lowest  quarterly  un- 
ctiipiovmcut  rate  3  6  percent  m  more 
than  14  years.  About  800.000  Jobs  were  idded 
to  noiifarm  pa'.roUs.  The  comf>en5ation  of 
Wjrkeis  soared  S14  billion.  .And  there  was 
plenty  of  Income  for  business  too  early  re- 
turns on  proflt.5  suggest  that  lliey  topped 
tne  record  set  in  the  fourth  quarter  oi  1967. 
Consumers  clearly  never  had  it  so  good  ad- 
justed for  price  increases,  real  disposable 
income  shot  up  1';  percent,  and  this  yielded 
a  gain  jf  at>out  SJ5  in  real  income  per  capita. 


.At  the  risk  of  being  a  kill-Joy,  h  iwever  I 
consider  it  my  Job  to  p<Tlnt  ')ut  tfuit  theee 
developments  .u-e  not  a  sound  basis  for  a 
celebration  niey  represent  too  much  good 
news  And  in  -ur  present  eronomlc  .situa- 
tion.  ttK)  much   tftxxl   news  Ls  had   news 

THE    »tl*NTK'     flH.ST    QIARTER 

The  gross  national  pnxluct  expanded  $20 
blliion  m  the  tlrst  quarter  This  was  the 
largest  quarterly  adnince  in  our  hl.story, 
topping  the  previous  rec<ird  rise  of  $18'.. 
billion  m  the  fourth  quarter  of  1065  This 
unwelcome  development  was  no  surprise  In 
his  Economic  Kep<>rt  for  1968  the  President 
noted  the  widely-held  expectations  that  the 
tlr.st  quarter  would  register  a  record-break- 
ing advance  and  termed  it  a  "record  we 
could   gladly  do  without   at  this   time  " 

.Even  after  correction  for  the  disturbing  4- 
percent  annual  rate  of  price  incre:\fle.  real 
output  grew  at  .in  .tnniial  rate  of  o  percent  — 
an  unsustainable  pare  far  above  the  4-per- 
cent growth  rale  of  our  productive  capacity. 
Construction.  State  and  kwal  government 
services,  and  other  nonmaniifactiiring  sectors 
appear  to  have  made  sensational  gains  The 
advance  was  somewhat  more  moderate  in 
manulacturlng.  But  even  here,  output  rose 
at  an  annual  rale  near  5  percent  from  the 
fourth  qii.irter  of  1967  to  the  first  quarter  of 
1968.  New  orders  lor  durable  goods  m  Janu- 
ary and  February  exceeded  the  fourth  quar- 
ter average  by  more  than  1  percent,  .ind  total 
manulacturers'  shipments  were  3'j  percent 
higher  :  not  expres.^^■d  in  annual  ratesl. 

The  most  striking  and  significant — and 
most  worrisome — development  was  the  new 
surge  in  consumer  spending  The  516  billion 
increase  m  consumer  outlays  was  by  far  the 
largest  quarterly  increase  in  history — the 
biggest  previous  Jump  was  .i  mere  Jll'j  bil- 
lion. Corrected  lor  price  increases,  the  annual 
growth  rate  of  consumption  in  real  w-rms  was 
a  fabulous  9  percent  Even  though  disposable 
income  rose  very  rapidly  during  the  quarter, 
the  saving  rate  fell  markedly  irom  75  per- 
cent to  6  8  percent  ol  disposable  income  This 
was  a  departure  Irom  the  normal  experience 
that,  when  income  spurts,  cimsumptlon  tends 
to  lag  somewhat  behind  To  be  sure,  a  part  — 
although  not  .i  large  part — of  the  jump  in 
consumption  reflected  a  catch-up  of  automo- 
bile purchases  loUowlng  the  work  stoppages 
of  late  1967  The  over-all  advance  in  the  first 
quarter  inherited  some  e.xtra  strength  from 
this  legacy. 

At  the  some  time,  the  first  quarter  made 
Its  own  large  bequest  to  the  future  through 
the  performance  ol  inventories  Despite  .some 
steel  .stockpiling,  the  rate  ol  inventory  in- 
vestment was  all  unusually  low  $4  billion. 
.\pparently.  the  rapid  growth  of  ilnal  sales 
outran  businessmen's  expectations;  Their 
stocks  .iccordlngly  lagged  behind  their  ex- 
pectations— as  well  IS  ours  Final  sales  rose 
925  billion,  shattering  the  previous  record  in- 
cre;ise  of  ilB  billion,  and  ichieving  a  whop- 
ping 'J  percent  .miiual  rate  of  growth  in  real 
terms  The  net  result  li  that  inventory  in- 
vestment IS  ilkdy  to  rise  markedly  in  the 
current  quarter  and  to  show  more  strength 
throughout  the  re.si  ol  1968  th.iu  was  pre- 
viously expected 

Just  as  a  substantial  inventory  buildup 
seems  to  lie  ahead  of  us.  so  the  consumer's 
sluggishness  is  apparently  behind  us.  The 
consumer's  spontaneous  restraint  was  the 
one  main  factor  that  kept  the  economy  from 
going  clear  through  the  rix>t  in  the  second 
half  ol  1967,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  this 
moderating  force  faded  from  the  scene  In 
recent  months  The  saving  rate  is  still  high 
by  historical  standards,  but  that  fact  under- 
lines the  threat  that  It  could  continue  to 
drop  We  any  well  see  a  retteat  in  consumer 
bu>ing  in  .\prll  associated  with  the  recent 
civil  disorders,  but  that  is  not  likely  to  have 
a  lasting  economic  impact  A  renewed  .sav- 
ings spree  cannot  be  ruled  out.  but  it  surely 
Cannot  be  counted  on. 

The  few  .inalysts  who  have  had  difflculty 


imagining  where  the  growth  of  demand  was 
going  to  come  from  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year  iire  beginning  to  get  their  answer  It  is 
a  .safe  prediction  that  the  forecasts  of  most 
econonilsts  for  the  remainder  of  1968  are 
alXMit  to  be  marked  up  .\iid  tho.se  economists 
who  enjoy  contemplating  bearish  p<\ssibili- 
tles  will  he  obliged  to  .-peculate  iucrea-sinelv 
on  Ihe  longer-run  unknowns  i.>f  U'69  .iiul 
1970. 

THE     SI'RGE     SINCE     MID- 1967 

The  gains  of  the  first  quarter  should  be 
viewed,  not  In  isolation,  but  as  an  extension 
and  iurther  acceleration  of  the  economic 
upsurfte  of  the  second  half  of  1967  Since 
mid- 1967  ONP  has  risen  $52  billion-  the 
biggest  dollar  advance  ever  In  three  quar- 
ters .ind  the  annual  rate  of  real  growth 
has  been  5  percent  There  are  some  interest- 
ing comparisons  and  contrasts  between  this 
latest  period  and  the  three-quarter  boom 
from  the  second  quarter  of  1965  to  the  first 
quarter  of   1966. 

Both  periods  .ire  marked  by  a  sharp  ac- 
celeration of  prices,  .111  upsurge  in  Interest 
rates,  and  a  worsening  of  our  international 
trade  position  Loosely  speaking,  in  the  1965- 
66  interval,  over-all  price  Increases  stepped 
up  from  a  2  (jercent  to  a  3  percent  rate:  key 
private  interest  rates  rose  between  one-half 
and  one  percentage  point,  generally  cro.ssing 
5  percent:  and  net  exports  fell  from  $8  billion 
to  56  billion.  In  the  most  recent  interviil. 
over-all  price  increases  have  moved  irom  a 
2-plus  percent  to  a  4  percent  rate;  private 
Interest  rates  have  again  gone  up  between  a 
half  and  a  full  point  and  are  now  generally  .it 
or  above  6  percent;  and  our  net  exports  have 
nosedived  from  $5ij  billion  to  92' ^  billion. 
On  each  count,  the  deterioration  has  been  at 
least  ,is  great  in  the  more  recent  period  And 
Ijec.'tuse  we  were  starting  from  a  worse  po.si- 
tlon  on  each  front  in  1967.  we  could  not  .ts 
readily  alTord  the  setbacks 

The  composition  of  demand  shows  marked 
differences  m  the  two  periods.  In  the  1965-66 
boom,  strong  pressures  were  concentrated  m 
the  capital  goods  and  the  defense  industries; 
in  contrast,  now  we  have  vi'hat  mv  colleague 
Ji'mes  Ducsenberry  has  labeled  a  "woll- 
balanced  excess"  across  the  board,  .And  be- 
cause the  excess  is  well-balanced,  it  may  be 
less  dramatic  and  less  conspicuous  The  fact 
that  manufacturing  is  not  leading  the  parade 
today  may  also  make  our  excsslve  strength 
less  obvious.  The  current  .situation  is  not  an 
investment  boom,  or  a  defense  boom,  or  a 
housing  boom,  or  a  consumer  boom.  But  It 
adds  up  to  an  over-all  boom  Or  if  it  is  not  a 
boom.  It  IS  surely  the  most  vigorous  and  the 
most  dangerous  non-boom  that  this  economy 
has  ever  experienced. 

One  major  difference  betw^een  the  two 
periods  is  that  the  current  episode  wps 
lundatnentally  .ivoldable.  It  was  predicted 
by  economists,  an  adequate  fiscal  remedy  was 
prescribed  by  the  President,  and  legislative 
action  could  have  been  taken  in  time  to  hold 
the  growth  of  demand  to  a  moderate  .ind 
healthy  pace.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1965 — even  after  the  first  supplemental 
tjiidget  request  for  Vietnam  was  announced — 
the  surge  that  lay  ahead  was  not  accurately 
foreseen  by  the  experts  In  part,  the  speed  and 
extent  of  the  defense  buildup  were  under- 
cstimnted  In  part,  the  private  economy's 
response  was  not  fully  gauged.  That  fish  got 
.»woy  from  CEA  and  the  economics  professlcr^ 
..t  large  -at  least  it  eluded  the  hook  for  some 
months. 

Again  speaking  for  CEA  and  for  the  ma- 
jority of  prcfessioii.il  economic  forec.isters.  I 
can  say  that  the  most  recent  upsurge  was 
caught  prom^  tly  and  adroitly.  Fifteen  months 
ago.  our  1967  Report  sketched  the  outlines. 
Lact  .August.  O.irdner  .Ackley  detailed  the 
outlook  ..nd  the  ca.se  for  the  tax  .ncrease  in 
tesilms'ny  before  the  Ways  :ind  Means  Com- 
mittee .After  eight  months.  Ackley's  analysis 
and  the  statements  of  most  of  the  economists 
who  appeared  before  Ways  and  Means  read 
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very  well  today-  much  better  than  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  m  the  economic  outlook  busi- 
ness The  profession  inay  have  been  lucky  to 
do  so  well:  but  the  Nation  was  unlucky  that 
we  were  right  .md  that  our  advice  was  not 
heeded  promptly. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  major  differ- 
ence between  the  two  pe-iods  of  u]  .'-uree  By 
April  1966.  llsc;il  action  had  been  taken  to 
slow  down  the  econi>niy-  not  as  l.iree  or  as 
timely  as  would  have  been  ideal,  but  never- 
theless a  signllicnt  move.  Meanwhile, 
monetary  policy  had  b.'c.mo  sharply  re- 
strictive. As  a  result,  .i  decisive  c-ciioniic 
slow'-down  was  already  m  the  wurVs  two  ye;irs 
ago. 

It  is  not  in  the  works  now.  .Major  fiscal 
action  is  still  to  come.  Monetary  policy  has 
been  appropriately  .idfusted  m  the  direction 
of  restraint;  but  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
wisely  taken  pradual  measured  stops,  rer-ou- 
nizing  the  uneven  impact  of  .m  extremely 
tight   iTPdlt  ix)licy. 

In  .ibsence  of  tax  action  or  .i  bit;  dose  nf 
added  monetary  restraint  .in  excessive  rate 
of  economic  ttrowth  would  be  in  prospect  as 
far  .as  one  could  see  out  to  the  horizon. 
Fueled  by  a  l.irge  Federal  deficit  at  high  em- 
ployment and  not  checked  by  a  credit 
.squeeze,  the  economy  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  exceed  reasonable  speed  limits. 
.Although  not  every  tiuarter  wotild  match  the 
$20  billion  lump  of  the  fr.mtic  first,  output 
would  most  probably  continue  to  outpace 
our  productive  rapacity  ;ind  j'rices  would 
keep  acceleratliii?  Ultimately,  credit  would 
be  likely  to  tighten  enough  to  bring  demand 
under  control;  but  .such  a  development  could 
repeat  the  unhappy  side-efVects  of  1966  on 
homebtuldlng  and  on  Ihe  course  of  financial 
markets    Tliat  .ict  .should  not  pet  an  encore. 

FISCAL  I'<1L1CY  AND  PEACE 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  many  questions 
.ibout  the  outlixjk  and  the  fiscal  program 
have  fix-used  on  the  [xisslbllity  of  peace. 
These  questions  recogni/e  that  the  need  for 
higher  taxes  stems  directly  from  our  extraor- 
dinary defense  expenditures  in  Southeast 
.Asia  .As  the  President  h;vs  repeatedly  made 
clear,  the  tax  hike  is  required  to  finance  the 
war  responsibly  and  equitably. 

Our  fiscal  policy,  however,  must  be  geared 
to  the  hard  realities  of  the  present  wartime 
situation — not  to  our  liopcs  .md  wishes  for 
peace  .And  the  hard  realities  embodied  in 
our  best  current  estimates  for  fiscal  1969 
show  special  Vietnam  budgetary  costs  of  S28.9 
billion — ¥2  6  billion  :ibove  the  January 
Budget  jirocram. 

f>.en  a  complet.c  ressation  of  hostilities 
•.vould  not,  m  itself,  immediately  or  dramatic- 
.lUy  chance  the  outlook  for  defense  outlays 
and  obliirations  or  their  impact  on  the 
economy.  When  a  secure  and  durable  set- 
tlement permits  our  armed  forces  to  be  with- 
drawn Irom  .sciitheast  Asia  and  released  into 
civilian  life,  '.hen  and  only  then  will  there  be 
a  major  downward  movement  in  the  defense 
budget  We  are  planning  as  we  .are  all  pray- 
ing- for  that  dav  When  it  comes,  we  will  be 
ready  to  seize  the  brisht  opportunities  for 
peacetime  prosperity  with  a  timely  adjust- 
ment in  fiscal  jMDlicy.  If  we  should  be  delight- 
fully surpnsed  by  the  sudden  development  of 
a  secure  [)eace.  no  American  would  be  em- 
barras.sed  by  an  early  repeal  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge The  enactment  of  an  urgent  wartime 
t.^x  increase  would  not  I(x^k  us  into  an  in- 
appropriate peacetime  tax  policy. 

DEMAND     AND     INFLATION 

Is  the  tax  surcharge  an  effective  weapon 
against  inflation''  That  is  the  key  question 
about  the  fiscal  program  that  I  am  asked 
again  and  again.  Nearly  everyone  under- 
stands and  agrees  that  the  tax  increase  will 
moderate  the  growth  of  demand.  What  needs 
to  be  m.ide  clear  is  that  a  little  extra  demand 
m.ikes  a  big  difference  in  our  price  perform- 
ance. 

The   broad   contours   of  price  movements 


during  the  1960's  demonstrate  the  link  be- 
tween the  pressure  of  spending  and  inflation. 
Until  1965.  both  consumer  and  over-all  i>rices 
crept  up  at  an  average  rate  .slishtly  :ibove 
1  percent  a  year:  there  w.-'s  essentially  com- 
plete stability  m  average  industrial  wh. ilesale 
jirices.  Prices  accelerated  with  the  surLe  in 
demand  in  l.it"  1965  and  early  1966.  Then 
they  slowetl  down  once  aaain  when  demand 
paused  in  the  first  half  of  la67.  In  that  pe- 
riml,  both  consui-ner  jjrlces  and  the  GNP  price 
defiitor  r.'se  at  a  rate  of  about  2  jxTcent. 
and  wholesale  industrial  prices  were  again  ou 
-.1  1)1:1  t-'au.  The  up.swimt  in  demand  since  mid- 
l;)f!7  has  prfxluced  our  present  disturbing  4 
percent  r.it-e  of  jirice  increase. 

.'',nrely,  cost-push  factors  account  for  ;  ome 
of  our  ;)rice  hikes;  abuses  of  market  jjower 
,ire  refifcted  in  other  i)i'ice  increases  and  in 
excessive  wage  increases,  B.it  these  forces 
wei-e  operating  last  year  too.  The  difference 
between  the  price  record  of  early  1967  .:nd 
th;it  of  early  1968  c:in  be  adequately  .sum- 
m.iri/.ed  in  one  word — demand  I  ;im  j.rep.ircd 
to  attribute  easily  2  i>errent.  jjrob.tbly  2i_, 
I)ercent.  and  conceivably  even  3  jjercent  ol 
(Air  current  4-percent  rat-e  of  jirice  increase 
to  cost-push,  stressing  that  mtich  of  our 
present  cost-push  is  tlie  hangover  from 
earlier  demand-pull.  But  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  our  price  increases— the  accelera- 
tion—is the  result  of  the  buildup  of  demand 
jiressures  on  our  resources.  Wlun  ihe  N;ition 
tries  to  spend  more  than  it  vnn  i-^adily  [iro- 
duce,  the  excess  spills  over  into  infi.ition. 

Our  current  pressures  on  resources  may 
not  be  fully  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  .At 
least  in  manufacturing,  the  ojierating  rates 
of  plant  and  equipment  are  moderate  Bot- 
tlenecks and  shortages  are  not  widespread. 
To  some  extent,  the  very  absence  of  slgniii- 
cant  shortages  and  bottlenecks  reflects  the 
fact  that  prices  are  rising.  The  jieople  wl'io 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay  higher  prices  are 
getting  the  goods  they  want  and  need  The 
employers  who  are  willing  to  pay  higher 
wages  are,  by  and  large,  able  to  recruit  labor. 
Our  unemployment  data  do.  however,  in- 
dicate the  demand-pull  pressures.  The  mar- 
ket for  adult  male  labor  is  tighter  today 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  For 
the  more  than  half  of  our  civilian  labor  force 
consisting  of  men  of  age  25  and  over,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  1.8  jjerccnt  in  March. 
That  figure  has  never  been  lower  m  the  2U 
years  that  this  statistic  has  been  compiled. 
As  of  mid-1965,  it  was  2.7  percent;  it  was  2  3 
percent  in  March  1966.  That  rate  has  been 
uiider  2.0  percent  for  the  past  4  months  m 
a  row.  Only  in  two  months  from  1948  through 
inid-1967  was  the  unemployment  rate  for 
men  below  2  percent. 

It  may  seem  surprising  th.it  I'ne  uneniploy- 
incnt  rate  for  men  is  lower  iiov^-  than  durine 
the  Korean  war.  even  thoueh  the  over-:in 
unemployment  rate  is  iiot  nearly  .as  low.  Re- 
cently, improved  employment  ojjportunities 
liave  attracted  women  and  your.i:  jjcoijIc  into 
the  labor  force  in  large  numbers.  Unemploy- 
ment is  substantial  among  these  uroups.  ..nd 
statistically  this  prevenus  .i  .sharp  decline  m 
over-all  unemployment.  The  increased  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  the  work  force  is  not 
merely  a  statistical  iihenomenon ;  it  does 
genuinely  help  to  relieve  pressures  on  hibor 
markets.  Still,  women  and  youths  are  not 
fully  substitutable  for  men  in  many  jobs. 
The  battle  for  price  stability  mu.st  be 
waged  on  many  fronts:  these  include  enlist- 
ing the  cooperation  of  management  ar.d  or- 
ganized labor,  breaking  bottlenecks  and  im- 
proving structural  efficiency  ihrouehout  ilie 
economy,  and  educating  the  public  on  the 
importance  of  making  the  firn  toward  price 
stability.  But  the  battle  cannot  be  won 
without  bringing  demand  under  control. 
Surging  demand  has  been  the  rause  of  ;ic- 
celerating  prices;  moderation  of  demand  is 
the  main  element  in  the  remedy,  .-Xnd  the  tax 
surcharge  is  the  key  to  moderating  ciem.and. 
The  tax  surcharge  will  not  stop  inflationary 
tendencies  in  their  tracks.  Today's  demand- 


inill  will  be  tomorrow's  cost-push.  But  the 
.-ooner  demand-pull  is  ended,  the  .sooner 
jirice  increases  can  deceler.ite.  MrKieration  i-l' 
tlemand  will  permit  a  turnaround-  a  decisive 
iir.st  .step  on  the  to.id  back  from  an  un.ic- 
1  einible  4  percent  r.ite  of  priie  increase  to 
rc;.sonable  price  stability  at  high  cmploy- 
inenl. 

We  have  .ilrcady  seen  the  costs  of  delay 
build  up  gradually  to  a  huge  sum.  This  is 
not  .i.  case  where  the  next  straw  is  likely  to 
nreik  the  camel's  back.  A  better  ;inal<-igy 
iniy  be  .i  f.it  lady  munching  candy.  Nobody 
,  ;i  ijrtmise  her  a  lovely  figure  overnight  if 
siie  stops  nibbling.  Noljody  can  legitimately 
warn  her  that  one  more  piece  would  do  incal- 
culable dam.ige.  Aiid  foregoing  the  candy 
imvins  scrificliaT  .i  lot  of  lun  in  the  short 
run.  But  the  more  she  overindulges,  the 
in.iie  erlous  the  risks  become.  The  time  t-T 
itip  our  economic  ovcrinduU»cnce  is  n.iw. 
Speaking  aut-obiographically  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  feci  a  strong  personal  commitment 
to  the  proud  tradition  of  f'EA  when  I  argue 
the  case  lor  a  rational  fiscal  policy.  The 
stabilization  jjolicies  of  the  past  7  years  have 
mule  :m  important  contribution  to  the  N'- 
t  ion's  outstanding  record  of  economic  growth 
;ind  prosperity.  The  policies  applied  since 
1901  iiave  been  far  from  perfect:  they  lagged 
behind  when  stimulus  was  needed  in  1HC"2 
,:nd  19*53;  lliey  l.igged  on  the  side  of  restraint 
in  1965  60,  and  again  in  recent  months.  But 
the  successes  far  outweigh  the  shortcomiiip.s. 
Most  important,  the  fiscal  policies  reconi- 
ineiided  by  the  Council  and  adopted  by  the 
Pr,  sKlent  have  faced  up  realistically  to  the 
lv.;n  economic  dangers  of  in.idequate  de- 
mand and  excessive  dem.md  When  the  so- 
r^V.ed  "New  Economics"  was  born  in  the 
llc-llor  Council,  our  sluggi.sh  economy  needed 
stimulus  But  even  then  it  was  clearly  rec- 
i/itnized  that  the  sky  was  not  the  limit.  The 
L'oal  '.vas  to  achieve  the  luUcst  pjissible  util- 
ization of  resources  without  sacrificing  es- 
.scntial  price  stability.  The  orlf?inal  employ- 
ment troal  set  by  tlie  Heller  Council  was  a  4- 
jiercent  unemployment  rate-  an  interim 
lartiet  which  could  tie  made  more  ambitious 
if  our  iirice  performance  at  high  employment 
proved  to  be  satisfactory. 

In  fact,  our  jirico  performance  has  not 
been  .icceptable  m  recent  years.  In  October 
19f:G.  my  predecessor  Gardner  Ackley  deliv- 
ered the  verdict  that  additional  stimulus  to 
over-all  demand  would  have  unacceptable 
inflationary  consefjuences  .md  was  not  the 
appropriate  way  to  push  down  unemploy- 
ni(nt  iLirt.her.  To  deal  with  the  remaining 
;;i.c-m;.>.vment.  he  argued,  the  Nation  must 
rclv  ijh  manpower  policies  pinpointed  at  the 
i.ard-core  jobless.  That  verdict  remains 
thoroui?hiy  valid  today. 

The  "New  Economics"  can  work  both  ways 
on  demand — lor  restraint  as  well  as  for  stim- 
ulus Indeed,  it  mtist  work  both  ways.  lU  is 
our  ijolitical  jiroccss  that  is  challenged  to 
make  effective  a  responsive  .md  responsible 
two-way  fiscal  jiolicy. 

In1>riialionul  Asprcf 
Our  present  balance  of  jiayments  situa- 
tion dramatically  underlines  the  need  for 
responsible  restraining  fiscal  policies.  Without 
action  on  taxes,  we  would  face  .serious  risks 
on  the  international  monetary  front,  and 
these  in  turn  could  imperil  our  prosperity.  I 
have  stressed  the  domestic  reasons  for  com- 
bating inflation,  liowever.  because  these  are 
in  t'nemsel'.es  .'Ullicient  and  compelling.  This 
Nation  surely  is  capable  of  practicing  good 
economic  policies  on  its  own.  quite  apart 
from  the  pleas  of  international  bankers  or 
the  ii:Bh'mare  of  a  world  monetary  crisis. 
The  President's  proeram  of  fisc.-,l  restraint 
is  not  a  .sacrificial  offering  to  f<jreign  finan- 
ciers Rather  it  is  a  program  tij  insure  a  tour.d 
.aid  durable  .American  prosperity,  which  will 
therefore  strengthen  our  oahmcp  of  p.iy- 
ments  As  the  President  recently  jnit  it:  "The 
steps  that  we  must  take  to  convince  the 
world  are  exactly  th°  steps  we  must  t:tke  to 
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sustain  our  own  economic  strength  here  at 
home  " 

The  picture  of  a  soggy  V  S  economy  being 
put  through  the  wringer  for  balr\nce  of  pay- 
ments rettsons  comes  straight  out  of  a  fAlry- 
trtle  The  tax  increase  should  help  us  to  cor- 
rf:t  ior  our  recent  overindulgence,  but  it  Is 
r.  t  putting  the  econi  my  on  a  st.irvatlon 
di»r  It  will  permit  tiie  solid  growth  we  w.mt 
;iud  nerrl  For  the  second  half  of  1[I88.  we 
KhoKld  t>e  aiming  a;  .t  moder  ite  growth  rate 
>.imewh-it  -mailer  than  trte  growth  nf  our 
potential  We  need  that  moderation  to 
ii'liifve  a  ^.m^Iy  Cum  ruwar..!  price  stability 
It  Is  a  prudent  investment  In  the  foundation 
of  >ur  pr<i-perity  for  the  years  ahead 

If  Congress  promptly  enacts  the  President's 
10  •  surcharge  proposal,  wr-  should  be  able 
to  enjoy  goo<1  economic  news  without  ma.or 
wirnes  alioiit  f<K\  much  good  news  And  as  a 
tiny  personal  fringe  benefit  of  the  tax  In- 
crease I  woiUd  certaintly  enjoy  the  opportu- 
nity to  devote  my  public  remarlts  to  other  Is- 
sues of  econ'.m.'"  ;      .  • 


FEDERAL   liUDOKT    RECEIPTS 
AND   EXPENDITURES 

Ml-  FLUaHIGHT  Mr  Presadent.  you 
and  I  and  many  other  citizens  have  jiist 
been  through  the  annual  exercise  of 
computing  and  paymg  our  individual  in- 
come taxes  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Coincidentally.  the  Cour.,J  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  issued  its  April  report  of 
■'Economic  Indicators.  " 

Among  tiio  ^tatlstical  information  con- 
lained  m  this  publication  are  tables  on 
page  36  which  shew  tne  sources  of  Fed- 
eral budget  recciprs  ?nd  shorv  Federal 
expenditures  by  function.  It  is  interest- 
iiiii  to  note  that  in  every  year  since 
\0o8 — the  year  m  which  liie  statistics 
begin — receipts  from  individual  income 
taxes  hiive  been  exceeded  by  exi^endi- 
tures  for  national  defet^se — and  this  does 
not  include  interest  paid  on  the  national 
debt  which  is  caused  primarily  by  war 
ar.d  defense 

I  think  that  if  tlie  pecple  of  America 
would  become  aware  that  evei-y  penny  of 
individual  income  taxes  they  pay  is  spent 
for  war  and  defense,  cur  political  leaders 
rnisht  be  persuaded  to  puisue  public  pol- 
icies designed  to  seeic  peace  and  to  mini- 
mize our  participation  in  foreign  con- 
flicts. 

Mr  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  tlie  tables  I  have 
mentioned  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:i. 
as  follows: 
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RECENT  ADDRESS  BY  MRS  ANNA 
nOOSEVEI.T  HALSTED  BEFORE 
IMPORTANT  INTP:RNATI0NALISTS 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,  our 
country  has  long  shown  its  concern  for 
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the  dignity  of  man  It  has  .<;p:-\ed  a.s  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  other  freedom- 
seeking  peoples  in  other  lands 

One  of  tile  disUnKUished  .\mericans 
now  serving  on  the  Presidents  Comtnis- 
sJon  for  the  Ob-senance  of  tlie  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year  is  Mrs  .'\nna 
Roojsevelt  Halsted.  \ice  chairman  of  the 
group.  She  Is  working  to  help  to  keep 
tlie  world  more  aware  of  the  need  to 
ratify  the  iiiunan  rights  conventions  and 
logically  aflum  our  ConslituiK^n  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mrs  Halsted.  selected  earlier  th.s  year 
by  President  Lyndon  John.son  to  the 
Commission,  prosented  un  .April  9  an  ex- 
emplaiT  rep  rt  of  that  orsani^iation's 
etfor'.s  m  t  .e  criisade  for  ilie  universal 
reco';nitinn  of  liuman  divrnity  and  iiuman 
ri'^hts  She  appeared  at  a  meeting  of 
United  Nations  representatives  of  the 
Council  of  Organizations.  UNA.-USA.. 
m  New  York  City 

Her  message  coupled  with  her  broad 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
qualifies  her  fur  her  role  m  tins  search 
for  better  undersundinp  of  the  princi- 
ples of  human  rights 

Therefore.  Mrs  Hal.sted's  views  dcser\'e 
to  be  read  and  considered  by  all  persons 
concerned  with  this  mcst  important  sub- 
ject. 

I  ask  unanimous  or.sent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  prii.ied  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speecli 
was  ordered  t  )  be  i  nnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
Sii.^eH  ov  Mas    A.sna  Rnost^EXT  IIalsted  to 

.\NNt;.\i.      Pli-.nakv      Luncheon      Meeting 

CoNFERENtE     OF     UN.     llCPRESEllTAXrVES     OF 
rilE     COUNCH.     OF      e  RliANlZATlONS.      U  N.A- 

U  S-A..   April  9.    1968.    Caknecie    Interna- 

r;.>NAl,  Ct.MUi.  Ntw  YoBK  City 

I  am  ^ratelul  tor  tins  ln\itaHon  lo  .iddiess 
l.i.s  uard-warking  i^ruup  >.>1  important  Inter- 
nationalists, and  lor  vour  supjxirt  ot  the 
goais  of  the  President's  Commission  for  the 
Observance  of  Hiunan  Rights  Year  1968. 

I  believe  that  .ill  of  us  feel  very  humble 
■.j.lay  and  have  dune  so  since  l.ist  Thursday 
tveniuij's  u-agedy  when  Dr.  King  w.-is  killed, 
humble  because  of  lixe  emuuonai  realization 
of  what  Dr  King  stood  lor  in  our  own  hearts, 
iiiinas  .ind  hopes,  and  humble  becau.se  we 
were  reminded  ttHj  lorce'uUy  i:i:it  there  are 
not  many  of  us  in  this  world  who  can  truth- 
luily  say  that  Uiey  have  completely  and 
leldessly  iiifti  their  Convictions  24  hours  a 
U.iy.  day  m  and  day  out 

At  the  lt>66  White  House  Conference  to 
Fulftll  These  Rights  .Mrs  King  said:  'When 
y.ju  leel  wh.it  yuu  ire  Uoini^  is  right,  you  are 
ready  for  the  rough  times  when  they  coine. 
and  you  face  them  and  .iccept  them.  You 
lei^rn  too.  that  the  bad  t.mes  do  ni-t  last 
forever  and  you  know  that  they  are  part  of 
the  price  you  rnust  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
standing  by  your  convictions." 

These  words  spell  courage  but  they  also 
emph.isize  moral  Integrity  in  a  world  where 
tx)  many  human  beings  have  grown  cynical 
and  aloof  through  c  jmpUc.itlons  of  le.irnlng 
W  live  With  ever-growing  technological  de- 
velopments— developments  which  are  touch- 
ing t.'-.e  lives  of  almost  all  human  belnes 
thrnighout  the  world;  de\elopments  which 
must  be  matched  with  hum.^n  rights  in  their 
broadest  3ense  if  we  .re  n^t  to  become  lop- 
s.Ucd  ..nd  unbalanced. 

As  yju  know  we  commemorate  the  2Cth 
.iniilvers:>.ry  of  the  adoption  of  the  Unlveral 
DecLiratlon  jI  Humnn  Rights,  one  of  the  first 
ai-ts  of  tne  United  Nations  to  fulfill  the 
pr  nilses  m.^de  m  San  Pr.inrlso  conce.n- 
uig  hum.tn  rights  and  one  in  which  my 
mother  pLiyed  a  vital  role    My  interest  and 


I'onccrn  in  Human  Rights  Yfir  stems  from 
the  mtluenre  of  both  of  my  parents  who 
worked  throughout  tlielr  lifetimes  for  human 
dignity  and  equal  opportunity  for  mankind 
at  home  and  abroad  It  also  stems  Irom  the 
lilstorlcal  fart  that  ("nir  country  Is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  human  rights  on  a  universal 
-scilc. 

T'l'  mns  Jifcr-on  rxprc5.«ed  thK  !  i.lh 
wlicn  he  riredicted  that  the  "fire  of  freedom 
and  humin  rights"  frrm  .^merlcan  fhrro^ 
would  be  "lighted  up  In  other  regions  of 
th**  '^  i:  th  " 

Our  last  f\\e  \m^ric  n  presidents  have  rc- 
i.fflrmed  this  belief  In  the  Inler-rclatlonshlp 
iKtViv'cn  iutcrnallon.il  human  rights  aii'l 
Amt'rtcan  natlon.il  Interest. 

This  year  Preyident  Johnson  in  signing  the 
Executive  Order  establishing  the  President's 
Commission  lor  the  Observance  of  Himian 
Rights  Yfar  1968  declared:  "We  can  lead 
by  example  Peace  Is  the  spur  If  nations  are 
not  to  rely  forever  on  a  fragile  balance  of 
fears  they  must  rtnd  confidence  In  making 
Justice  the  guiding  principle  of  their  na- 
tional  and  miornatlonal   alTalrs" 

Th?  purfK^sc  (if  this  commemoration.  In  the 
words  of  President  Johnson  Is  "to  use  this 
orcJislon  to  deepen  o»ir  fommltment  to  the 
defense  of  human  rights  and  to  strengthen 
our  efforts  In  a  full  and  effective  realization 
both  amfng  our  own  people  and  among  all 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations."  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  you  that  there  is  consider- 
able effort  required  on  both  scores — at  home 
and  abroad. 

"Where,  after  all.  do  uiuverFal  iium.m 
rights  begin?"  My  mother  posed  this  question 
in  a  speech  in  1358  and  she  answered  it  this 
way:  "In  sm.iU  places,  close  to  home — so 
clo-se  and  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  .seen 
on  any  map  of  the  world.  'Vft  they  are  tlie 
world  of  the  induiclual  person;  the  neigh- 
borhood he  lives  in;  the  .-chool  or  college  he 
attends;  the  tactory.  lirm  or  office  where  he 
works.  Such  are  the  places  wliere  every  man. 
woman  and  child  seeks  equal  justice,  e(|u.il 
opportunity,  equal  dignity  without  diocrim- 
inatton.  Unless  these  rights  liave  meaning 
there,  they  have  little  meaning  anywhere. 
Without  concerted  citizen  action  to  uphold 
them  close  to  home,  we  shall  look  m  vain  for 
progress  in   the  larger  world." 

A  seventy-live  year  old  Inend  of  .Mother's 
phoned  me  Irom  her  hospital  bed  last  Sun- 
day evening  ijust  hours  before  .she  was  to 
have  one  leg  .imputaled  because  of  tjansrene 
caused  by  years  of  diabetes i  to  say  that 
she  fovind  herself  contlnu.iUy  thinking  of 
Mother  and  the  many  times  she  had  lieard 
Mother  warn  that  unless  this  country  moved 
fiiiler  than  it  was  to  rectify  the  economic 
and  social  problems  existing  in  our  inner 
cities  thai  violence  iuch  ixs  most  people  could 
not  even  imagine  happening  nere  would 
occur. 

:."ow.  ten  \cars  after  Mother  answered  her 
o%n  question,  we  are  siii;  seeking  to  reach 
that  world  of  the  individual  person — we 
are  trying  in  the  crowded  urban  areas  of 
ovir  own  country  ..s  well  i.s  In  the  fields  of 
other  lands  around  the  world,  through  eco- 
nomic aid  :'nd  know-how. 

The  President's  Commission,  charged  with 
creating  a  better  underst.inding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights,  can  aid  in  that  se:'.rch 
to  re.ich  the  Individual  person. 

Tins  is  a  tall  order.  But  it  is  not  an  im- 
p  liEible  one. 

We  .are  still  faced  w.th  the  barriers  of  re- 
sistance built  up  over  the  years — sometl.mes 
through  misunderstanding,  ignorance,  or 
prejudice,  sometimes  through  our  own  mis- 
takes. 

Dr.  Gunner  Myrdal.  the  Swedish  econo- 
mist and  sociologist,  wliose  book  ol  30  years 
ago  'An  American  Dilemma'  aullcipated  the 
ri'.cial  conflicts  of  today,  has  a  new  book  called 
".^£lan  drama:  an  Inquiry  into  the  iiovrriy 
of  n;itlons."  In  It.  Mr.  Myrdal  describes  the 
Americans    of   today    .is    powerful    .ind   driii- 
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gerous  strangers,  they  are  "white  devils."  a 
concept  he  says,  with  a  long  tradition  in  the 
\sla  of  which  he  writes 

In  our  own  backyard  we  know  too  well  the 
explosive  violence  of  jx-oples  denied  their 
inherent  rlght,s-  their  human  rights  if  you 
will— through  discriminatory  barriers  that 
lo-k   them  into  desp.ur  and  hopelessness. 

One  of  the  strongest  of  these  barriers  at 
liome  is  the  economic  one—  the  barrier  that 
keeps  people  from  ciecent  Jobs  because  of 
the  color  of  their  .skin  or  their  national  origin 
or  their  religion  or  their  .sex 

We  have  a  law  on  the  .statute  books — Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  .^ct  of  1964— which 
prohibits  dLscrimiiiatory  employment  prac- 
tices—but it  t:tkes  more  than  a  law  as  the 
Kqual  F.mi)lovment  Opportunity  Commission 
which  ..dministers  that  Ip.w  can  substantiate. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission held  hearings  in  New  York  City  last 
January  to  explore  why  companies  produc- 
ing so  "great  a  share  of  the  Nation's  goods 
and  services  .ire  producing  .so  little  in  terms 
of  equal  employment  opportunities. 

With  a  few  notable  and  encouraging  ex- 
ceptions. EEOC  found  that  industry's  con- 
tribution has  largely  been  limited  to  paper 
compliance,  paper  pledges  and  futiue  inten- 
tions. 

Despite  a  high  concentration  of  Negro, 
Puerto  Rlcan  and  Jewish  workers,  the  lead- 
ing white  collar  industries  have  largely  ig- 
nored this  valuable  minority  resource. 

L.igging  behind  in  our  own  country  in 
terms  of  human  rights,  we  are  reinforcing 
m  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  unfortunate 
picture  as  portrayed  by  Dr.  Myrdal.  by  inac- 
tion  on   universal   rights   proposals. 

Encouraeing  internationally  is  the  fact 
that  the  Universal  Declaration  has  now  be- 
come what  is  known  as  a  part  of  Customary 
International  Law  which  means  that  when 
.1  law  becomes  custom  (a  custom  within  a 
country!  it  tends  to  automatically  become 
binding. 

The  UN  has  also  developed  more  specific 
human  rights  conventions,  including  conven- 
tions against  ^'enoclde.  slavery,  and  forced 
labor,  the  convention  on  the  political  rights 
of  women  and  the  convention  on  elimination 
of  racial  discrimination  and  against  religious 
intolerance. 

But  agreements— just  like  laws— are  ellec- 
tlve  only  when  they  are  implemented. 

Usually   we   think   m   terms   of  righting   a 
wrong  with  the  familiar  phrase — "there  ought 
to  be  law."  And  we  undertake  to  organize  and 
make  speeches  and  wnte  to  the  Congress  and 
letters  to  the  eciitor  tirgmg  legislative  action. 
But  once  the  law  is  passed,  too  many  Ameri- 
cans assume   that  they  have  achieved  their 
goal — that   the   power  of   the   law  will   right 
the  wrong  or  prevent  a  wrong. 
It  Just  doesn't  work  that  way. 
Laws — agreements — conventions    must    be 
earned  out   on   a  day   to  day   basis,   for   the 
task  of  securing  the  rlahts  of  the  people  is 
never   finished    and   we   can   never   claim   to 
iiave  achieved  perfection.  Accepting  this  day 
to  dav  task  also  means  accepting  the  close 
correlation  between  human  rights  at  the  in- 
ternational level  and  human  rights  and  civil 
richts  at  home. 

In  countries  without  a  long  tradition  of 
human  rights,  international  conventions  can 
serve  as  a  guide  to  achievement  of  human 
rights. 

Here  at  home,  the  ratification  of  human 
rights  conventions,  coupled  with  strong 
ineitsures  to  ameliorate  our  own  difficulties. 
will  show  other  countries  that  we  mean  what 
we  say:  that  the  United  States  is  not  only 
founded  on  the  principles  of  universal  rights 
but  that  it  also  continues  to  perfect  freedom 
within  Its  own  boundaries.  Action  on  such  a 
du^l  purpose  program  can  have  far-reaching 
eilects  in  our  search  for  peace  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Other  nations  have  been  ratifying  conven- 
tions over  the  years  but  not  the  United 
Slates. 


Genocide  has  been  made  an  international 
crime  by  71  nations. 

Forced  labor  by  78:  slavery  by  70.  Out  of 
122  Member  States  in  the  United  Nations, 
only  eight  have  failed  to  ratify  any  human 
rights  convention.  The  United  States  is  next 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list  having  hnally  rati- 
fied the  convention  against  slavery  last 
December. 

As  you  know,  in  1963,  a  new  effort  got 
under" way  with  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
of  51  organizations  to  urge  the  US.  to  re- 
join the  movement  that  we  ourselves  iKid 
started  in  1776.  And  they  made  imprcs.su e 
Ijrogress. 

Nevertheless,  the  Genocide  Convention  iias 
been  before  the  Senate  since  1949,  so  has 
the  convention  on  Freedom  of  .■Association 
and  Right  to  Organize.  The  Senate  has  had 
before  it  since  1963  the  Conventions  on  Po- 
litlenl  Rights  for  Women  .Tnd  the  Conven- 
tion concerning  the  .Abolition  of  Forced 
I,;'bor. 

Still  not  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication are  the  Convention  on  Discrimina- 
tion in  respect  to  Employment  and  Occupa- 
tion I  adopted  in  1958 1.  the  Convention  on 
Equal  Remuneration  lor  Men  and  Women 
for  work  of  Equal  Value  i  adopted  in  1960 1, 
the  Convention  against  Discrimination  in 
Education  and  the  Convention  on  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination- 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1965 
and*  signed  by  the  United  suites  as  a  UN 
member  nation. 

With  this  still  unfinished  business  to  lace, 
we  must  also  face  the  fact  that  "human 
rights"  have  taken  on  new  dimensions  in 
this  year  of  1968.  In  addition  to  the  most 
obvious  human  rights  needs  among  our 
minorities  and  poor  are  others  which  affect 
us  all  but  about  which  we  do  little,  A  few 
of  these  are: 

Radioactive  wastes  from  atomic  power 
plants  may  be  unleashing  a  Pandora's  box 
of  ijoison, 

.Air  pollution  from  our  Industrial  society — 
and  water  pollution  that  is  sealing  off  our 
rivers  and  lakes  from  recreational  activities, 
and  the  preservation  of  wild  life  are  all  a 
part  of  that  world  of  the  individual  i>erson 
where   universal   human  rights   begin. 

Such  issues  are  raised  by  scientific  and 
technological  developments  and  may  soon 
reach  the  danger  stage  not  only  in  terms 
of  our  own  country  but  in  terms  of  our  in- 
ternational relations.  We  have  only  to  recall 
the  controversy  that  developed  over  the 
hydrogen  bomb  accidentally  dropped  from 
a  U.S.  plane  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  or  the 
equally  dangerous  situation  when  we  lost 
nuclear  warheads  around  Iceland. 

The  important  role  of  organizations  such 
as  yours  was  clearly  illustrated  at  the  UN's 
founding  conference  when  pressure  from 
the  people  asserted  through  their  group  and 
organization  leaders  compelled  the  states- 
men who  were  drafting  the  UN  charter  to 
include  the  commitment  to  protect  human 
rights.  TTiat  commitment,  however,  unless 
it  is  brought  home  in  continuous  and 
meaningful  ways  to  people  in  this  country 
as  well  as  throughout  the  world  is  merely  a 
paper  pledge. 

We  as  citizens  speaking  through  our  vol- 
untary organizations  must  convince  our 
duly  elected  representatives  to  translate  this 
commitment  into  practice.  This  means  edu- 
cating public  opinion  about  human  rights 
conventions.  It  means  convincing  the  Sen- 
ate to  proceed  with  the  unfinished  business 
of  ratifying  the  conventions. 

Educationally  it  means  that  the  UN  and 
human  rights  must  come  to  life  a«  a  day  to 
day  process  of  living:  come  to  life  for  school 
children  as  well  as  their  parents.  Tliere  is 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  our  history  and  ac- 
complishments. The  task  is  to  find  the  way, 
as  we  teach,  to  bring  together  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  possibilities  for  the  future — 
relating   all   this   to   the   responsibilities   of 


eivch   citizen,   not  only   to   learn   but   al.so   to 
act.  ,    , 

All  of  these  are  problems  which  offer  thai- 
lenges  to  the  President's  Commission.  At  its 
lirst  meeting  .some  of  these  were  dlscu.ssed 
At  our  meeting  next  week  there  will  be  rc- 
jK-jrts  irom  those  members  who  have  been 
inoit  active,  and  further  plans  will  get 
underway.  One  point  came  out  clearly  at  the 
iirst  meetinB:  that  was  the  importance  lor 
members  of  the  Commission  to  work 
through  ;.iid  with  organi/^itlons  such  :us 
vours-  with  those  of  you  who  are  at  tlie 
United  Nations  as  well  as  with  members  ol 
your  organisations  who  work  in  human 
rights  helds  at  all  levels  at  home. 

Wh.itpver  mav  Ix'  the  answer  U>  the  ni.iiiv 
problem-s  we  lace  tod^y  lx)th  at  home  and 
.ibroad  -business  as  usual"  is  not  the  way 
to  .solve  them. 

We  might  well  .say  that  the  year  1968. 
marking  the  20lh  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  i.s  a  good  time  to  begin. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  EXPORT  TRADE 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Ijast  couple  of  weeks  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing calls  from  the  press,  from  Members 
of  Congress,  from  interested  business- 
men, and  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources 
concerning  reports  that  I  intend  soon  to 
introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the  devel- 
opment of  .structures  to  be  known  as 
Small  Business  Export  Trade  Corpora- 
tions. Much  of  the  interest  has  derived 
from  an  article  by  H.  J.  Maidenberg  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  14  entitled 
■  Small  Units  for  Exports  Suggested." 

As  the  Times  article  notes,  the  basis 
upon  which  the  bill  is  being  drafted  is 
the  considerable  experience,  over  some  15 
vears.  of  Eugene  M.  Lang,  of  the  Re- 
sources k  Facilities  Corp.  Mr.  Lang  orig- 
inally conceived  the  outlines  of  the  i^ro- 
posai  .several  years  ago  and  on  April  10, 
1963.  discussed  it  before  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
more  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
legislation  I  intend  to  offer,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Maidenbergs 
article  may  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Small  U.nits  lor  Exports  Sixcested 
.By  H.  J.  Maidenbcrp) 
A  bill  aimed  at  alleviating  the  nation's 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  also  in- 
troducing >mall  Inisiness  to  the  advant.'.s?es 
of  overseas  trade  is  being  prepared  by  Sena- 
tor Vance  Hartke.   Democrat  of  Indiana. 

It  would  group  live  or  more  small  and 
intermediate-size  manufacturers  into  Small 
Business  Export  Trade  Corporations.  These 
units,  modeled  partly  on  existing  Small 
Business  Investment  Corporations,  wotild 
then  receive  most  of  the  benefits  available 
'o  l.ireer  concerns  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
The  idea  was  developed  by  Eugene  M. 
Lang,  president  of  the  Resources  and  Facili- 
ties Corporation  i  REFAC  i .  several  years  ago. 
Mr.  Lang,  interviewed  here  the  other  day, 
declared : 

Under  the  past  and  present  Administra- 
tions, proposals  for  export  expansion  have. 
in  a  practical  sense,  almost  always  com- 
pletely ignored  the  vast  potential  offered  by 
the  products  and  know-how  of  more  than 
200.000  small  businesses. 

"The  thinking  of  policy  makers  has  been 
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and  still  la  bltf  bii^lnpsa  oriented.  Whnt  win 
help  the  overseaa  pr'^tfrrxm?  of  Industrial 
Rlanta  does  not  solve  the  dlflJcultlea  that 
keep  5mall  manufacturers  from  foreign  maf- 
kets  Small  business  problems  cnnnot  be 
solved  m  big  business  terms." 

COMPLETX    ««SPONSlBll.rrT 

B^ised  in  l.in?e  meiisure  on  REFAC's  18 
yeiiri  of  representing  small  business  Inter- 
ests in  many  foreign  lands,  the  Smnll  Busi- 
ness Exp'^rt  Trade  Corporations  should  as- 
sure the  units  suitable  operating  facilities 
iind  staff  on  a  c.ipltal  investment  if  iit  lenst 
i  1 00  iXW 

Mr  Lang  said  the  SBETC  operating  At 
Its  own  risk  .ind  expense."!.  -Auuld  have  com- 
plete export  re.«ponsiblllty  f'>r  Its  clients; 
nenotute  and  .idmlruster  all  license  and 
Joint-venture  pr:>;eot3,  ;ind  police  the  over- 
sens  work  .ind  inieresta  of  clients." 

Any  legislation.  Mr  Lan«?  continued, 
should  provide  for  .'»riy  capital  losses  t>i  be 
deducted  from  ordinjiry  income  by  SBETC 
Investors  under  the  same  procedures  f<il- 
lowed  by  Small  Business  Investment  Cor- 
porations. 

In  nddilfon.  SBETC  proflta  would  be  t.'ixefl 
at  Western  Memis'jhore  i-orporrvllon  rates  iSS 
f>er  -ent  >  except  for  prottts  on  exports  to 
member  countries  of  t,he  General  Agreement 
on    riTiiIi  mU  Triides 

Foreign  :;come  bhjckt^d  .ibroad  should  not 
be  laiAoie  mti;  it  could  be  epatrUited  Such 
tiiiuls,  Mr  Ling  faid.  could  be  Invested  in 
the  licensed  or  Join:  ventures  i.md  only  in 
such  enterprises'  producing  the  blocked  in- 
come 

Other  fKitTires  .f  tlie  prfiposed  leglslfttwn. 
which  18  also  t)eing  studied  bv  some  mem- 
bers ~>t  the  House  *  juid  permit  the  creation 
ot  .1  oad  debt  renerve  of  up  to  JO  per  cent  of 
the  uniiiiured  and  aix«ecured  .xmounts  of  ex- 
port recer.  .Lblea  at  the  end  ol  each  tiiC.il 
yeir  to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  for  each 
SBETT  member  :n  the  unit 

Mr  r.ang  nored  that  many  overseas  '  eti- 
'urfs  .'ftfrj  do  not  require  i^nv  ftniinclikl  out- 
lavs  A  lolnt  .-enture  can  nften  be  set  up 
abrotid  with  '>nly  the  investment  of  know- 
how  ■  he  expl.uuett  KEPAf  uas  partlcl- 
paUKi-iUni  learned  'r^m  its,  lu^luke".— by 
helping  severa.  liouUred  small  mannlac- 
turers  to  license  or  assemble  their  products, 
or  engatie  in  Joint  ventures  :n  31  lands, 
developed  .^r>d  tmdeveloped.  since  1952 

The  vjtal  dollar  f':>edback  to  our  r^iintrv 
from  ^ll'/Kjeiuls,  rova.f.e«.  eiu;ineeriru{  feea 
and  prfiHta  since  then  is  :i:ore  tJiaii  ftlOO- 
:!!....  11.  ■  he  iaid.  As  piuT.Kipa;its  lU  iliese 
ventures  abr:i(»d,  RSfAC  gr_s»>ca  -lUout  $0- 
mUUon  a  year.  I 

EX.S.MTLi;    ;.  ITf.D  ' 

Mo6t  smail  mauufacluiera  cannot  aflord 
or  do  not  know  how  to  esiabllch  themselves 
in  foreign  markets,  he  said.  "Orje  ovutit  w<is 
readv  to  sell  ■xpxee  of  a  prtKluet  design  to  .* 
J.ip.nese  ?oncfrn  f'  r  S25.000.  They  thought 
Lhe  -lea*  w-.L-i;  te-nnc-  *26iii'i  for  photostats. 
No  tttought  waa  ip'.-en  to  the  poBsibUltv  that 
'-l\t;  product  co.Ud  e'.tuti;  v.ly  t>e  .-'ild  in  '.his 
ci-'UMtry   ■ 

HEF.AC  s  Tokvo  'jt&ce  lenmed  of  the  deal. 
Mr  L.i;ig  lent  on.  uid  made  an  .irr.mgemenl 
ur.d-r  *nich  "he  manufacturers  .now  receive 
4  per  eut  ot  the  Japanese  concern  s  saiee 
of  tile  prijduct  on  a  royalty  b*6i.s.  alter  hav- 
ing re.  eived   *iOO  JOO  as  an  liutlaJ  payment. 


RICH.^RD  M  .Ni:XON  .^PK.^K'^  WITH 
COURAGE  AND  CANDOR   | 

Mr  HRT  :;K-\.  Vr  Piesidiru.  hecoiir- 
a  .e  a:ui  car^do:-  which  have  marktii  the 
-fH-pi.r  -itatempnt.s  by  Rlriiard  M  N'lx.)n 
deserve  the  attention  and  eom.'nendation 
of  all  thoughtful  Amencans  of  both  par- 
Ui'.s. 

At  a  time  when  {^residential  aspirants 


are  scurrying  across  the  face  of  Ami  rica, 
each  seekiuK  Lo  outproml.se  the  other 
with  pledKe.s  of  lullions  of  Federal  dollars 
r4>mnutUHi  to  liie  pioblem.s  of  the  cities, 
UicK  Ni.xon  s  blunt  refu.sal  Ui  join  the 
dame  is  as  prai.sevvorthy  .is  is  his  expo- 
sure of  tich  proini-Ms  as  di.'-honpst  and 
a  ciiiel  delusion  ' 

N<i  se;;ment  of  our  society.  Mr  Presi- 
de:-, t.  will  more  quickly  rtcottnize  the 
iiuhtne.'s  of  Mr.  Nixon's  stand  than  the 
if.sponsiblc  leaders  of  the  Neuro  com- 
munity. They  understand  lliat  the  bit- 
terness and  fi-ustratlon  wlilch  tias  flared 
into  violence,  lootiii  ■.  arson,  and  murder 
have  in  part  resulted  from  Liiifulfllled  and 
unfuIflUable  promises — promi.ses  cyni- 
cally made  In  the  name  of  political  ex- 
pediency. 

It  IS  a  .serious  matter,  Mr  Piesidcnt.  to 
break  a  promise;  but  it  is  a  ureater  fault 
to  make  a  iiromi^e  winch  cannot  be  re- 
deemed 

.\t  the  .same  time.  Mr  Nixon  has  called 
for  an  S8  billion  cut  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et to  prevent  this  Nation  from  hurtling 
down  the  path  toward  the  worst  economic 
crisis  of  the  postwar  period  " 

Clfarly,  Dick  Nixon  has  taken  a  Ions, 
hard  look  at  two  of  Uie  ma.ior  problems 
impcMling  Amerlci  and  has  reached 
,some  hard  conclusions  He  recognizes 
that  the  social  and  economic  ills  which 
beset  the  Nation's  cities  must  be  cured, 
but  he  rejects  tlae  massive  dosatie  of  Fed- 
eral dollaro  which  can  only  raise  new 
false  hopes  which  have  already  been 
dashed     on   the  conciete  of   reality  " 

And  he  recosniaes  that  unless  there 
is  a  severe  limitation  by  the  President 
on  Government  spending;  the  countiT 
faces  what  William  McChesney  Martin, 
ChaiiTuan  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
has  leimed  '  uncontrollable  recession  or 
uncontrollabie  uulation.  ' 

It  IS  siKiuhcant  that  Mr  Nixon  insists 
that  the  President  must  asM'-;n  the  places 
where  the  biKl^et  is  to  be  cut.  This  ac- 
cords with  the  Biidi^-et  and  .Account injr 
\vt  of  1921  and  with  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment The  President  occupies  the 
one  seat  in  Govertunent  from  which  such 
readjustments  can  be  made;  only  he  has 
all  the  facts,  only  he  can  weit-'h  the 
relative  urgency  ol  thousands  of  pro- 
giams;  only  he  can  astu^n  meaninLiful 
priorities 

No  -;in«le  Member  of  the  Congress  and 
no  committee  or  'Troup  of  committees  is 
in  a  position  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  the  r&sponsib;lity  uf  the  Presi- 
dent. Tf  he  shirks  it,  as  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
minds us,  liistoiy  '.vill  not  judge  him 
kindly 

Mr.  President.  I  asJt  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printec.  m  the  Recofh.  news 
accounts  of  Mr  Nixon's  two  remarkable 
speeches  over  the  past  weekend.  ttiL^ether 
with  an  editorial  from  the  Washin"ton 
Eveiun;;  Star  of  yesterday  which  couples 
the  ■::rave  warnin^is  of  Chairman  Martin 
with  those  of  Mr  .Ni:<on  and  concludes; 

Comments  =,'ich  \s  these  add  up  lo  an 
unp'  pul.^r  versioo  '"U  the  st»ite  oi  the  viuion. 
Btil  we  think  it  is  .i  responsible  version. 
Purruermore.  -t  should  injt  he  foreotten  that 
It  will  he  the  llfle  people — the  poor  and 
ino..«  living  'in  •••vinsts  and  peii-slons  -  who 
will  sufler  nn  Hit  rruelT  if  ':ie  warninics  eo 
unlieeoetl  and  if  the  dire  propneciis  itre 
;  .uBiied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

itYom   the  Wu.shlngU'n  Pivst    Apr    21.   1968| 
Po.m-.\io   PROMisrs   Irk    Nixon     .Sav-^   .VKfOY 

.^RE    MISI  to    BV    POI.ITIIUNS 

(  By  \V.,rd  Ju.st  i 
.Mi.NNEAi'Oi.is.  Minn  .\prll  20  Hlch.ird  .M 
Ni\on  a&serted  today  tliat  politicians'  prom- 
ises uf  bllUoiu  lo  rebuild  America's  cities  were 
'dishonest  .md  a  cruel  delusion"  and  de- 
clared he  v^ould  not  Join  iii  that  I'anie 
'whether  it  costs  the  election  or  not.  " 

He  m  ide  it  clear  he  supported  progriim.s  to 
..Id  the  poor  but  said  that  large  Fedeml  out- 
lays were  iii't  now  leasible  He  s.ild  that  such 
pr.->6rams  inude  good  he.^dllnes  "  but  until 
the  lime  canie  when  lu  iiiey  could  be  diverted 
from  the  Vietnam  wiu  he  would  not  Join  the 
par.ide  of  c.uidldates"  oaerlng  dollar  solu- 
t.otis. 

At  ,1  press  conference  prior  to  a  meeting 
with  Minneapolis  business  ;uid  lndustrl.il 
leulers,  the  former  Vice  rresldeiit  named 
Ueuijcrat  Sens.  Robert  F  Kennedy  and 
liUtjciie  J  fJcCarthy  as  examples  of  politicians 
who  have  made  such  promiics. 

He  s:ild  he  did  not  know  the  position  held 
by  Uc  publican  G<>v.  JJel-son  A  Rockefeller. 
On  TiuLrsd.iV  l>elore  the  .-\inerlcan  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  W.iihlngton.  Rocke- 
feller proposed  expenditures  of  .tsloO  billion 
over  the  next  10  yc.irs  lor  urban  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Nixon  put  lui  remarks  In  the  context  of 
what  he  called  "one  of  the  c-re.itest  Unancl.il 
crises  in  our  history."  He  Implied  that  the 
economy  could  not  bupf:>ort  the  kind  "I  pro- 
poittls  his  opponents  were  tUfTgcsllng. 

Echoing  .1  favorite  line  of  former  Repub- 
Ucin  presidential  c:Uidldaie  George  Romncy, 
the  .Michlg.in  Governor,  N'ixon  piud  that  mon- 
ey ..loi\e  would  not  improve  the  lot  of  Ne- 
groes. 

Wh.it  Wiis  required  for  the  Negro,  he  said. 
was  .1  sense  of  "dignity"  which  would  come 
with  "respect"  from  the  white  conunuiiitv. 
"I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should 
gue  the  Negro  a  certain  proijram  in  order  to 
buy   Ills   allegiance.  "   he  aaid. 

He  ipoke  of  the  family  budget.  "  which  lie 
coiiieaded  would  erode  ...s  il.c  dollar  we.iK- 
ened.  '  I  lun  not  going  to  Join  those  cundi- 
cl.iics  who  ;vre  promising  more  and  more 
billions." 

.M  .^mother  point  he  said:  'I  .im  going  to 
tell  .t  like  it  is." 

Nixon  asferted  that  Negroes  with  whom 
he  uas  talked  agree  with  him  "Negro  lead- 
em  know  ihev  h.ive  been  t.iken  to  the  moun- 
tain top  only  to  luok  into  :he  vallev  of 
dssp;ar. 

Tlie  firmer  Vice  President,  now  the  •  nlv 
luinoiinced  t.indldate  for  Hie  Hepublicnn 
presidential  nomination.  .Tppeared  by  his  re- 
in.irks  to  foreclose  the  possibility  that  h.e 
Would  propose  any  massive  Federal  urb;in 
programs  in  an  election  year  in  which  the 
urban  crisis  is  a  principle  campaign  issi.e 

nt3  ren'.ar'ts  came  is  he  embartted  on  Ms 
firrt  extensive  campaign  -^win:^  .'■ince  I'Yerl- 
dent  Johnson's  withdrawal  on  .March  :11  and 
the  .issasslnalion  f'f  the  Rev.  Dr  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr  on  .'Vpril  4. 

When  Prcidsnt  Johnson  announced  the 
b'^nibing  restrictions  over  North  Vietnam  and 
tie  prospect  of  peace  talks.  Nixon  paid  he 
wi'ild  observe  a  "moratorium"  on  criticism  of 
the  .AcUnmUtratlon:  he  has  been  virtually 
Silent  on  the  subject  since  then. 

This  campaign  swing  will  take  hirn 
tlu:oi.ic:h  eight  states,  all  of  them  with  Rcp'.;b- 
U-'an  Go\ernors  He  met  yesterday  with  Roiu- 
n?y  lUid  will  continue  ihrou;;h  Ncrth  Daki-  ta. 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Oregon.  Idaho  and  South 
D.ik.ta  alter  he  leaves  Minnesota. 

Tl"ie  object  is  to  enli.st  the  .-.upport  of  the 
Gj.erQiirs  and  their  delegations  to  the  Re- 
pubUcan  National  Convention.  Nixon  and  his 
associates  .are  telling  the  Governors  that  the 
former  Vice  President  is  a  certain  winner  in 
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the  convention,  and  the  time  to  get  on  the 

batulwagon  is  now. 

EMdeiice  to  support  this  view  Is  a  new 
G.ill'iip  poll,  which  wa.s  distributed  to  news- 
men by  NUon  .staffers  today.  The  poll,  taken 
the  week  following  the  Johnson  withdrawal, 
the  King  auirder  mid  the  commencement  ot 
rioting,  shows  Nixon  winning  over  McCarthy, 
Kennedv  and  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

Nixon  backers  were  Jubilant  over  their 
iii.in's  })erformance  Friday  at  the  ASNE  meet- 
lut:  m  Wa.<hingtv)n  Nixon  gave  a  virtuoso 
peril •nnance  in  a  queKtlon  and  answer  session 
belore  a  panel  of  editors 

riiese  event.';  are  cited  to  contradict  the 
talk  that  "Nixon  ci\n'l  win"  and  to  convince 
the  fence-sitters  that  the  campaign,  now 
belmr  conducted  with  tio  opponents  is  gain- 
ing in  momentum. 

(From    the    BnUlmore    Sun,    Apr.    21.    1968) 
Nixon    Assails    "Pie   in    Sky"    Promises 
I1IR  cinF.TTo  Dwellers 
(By  Niitlian  Miller) 
MiNNtAi'oiis.  April  20— Richard  M.  Nixon 
said   today   he   would   ni'i,lier   lose   the   presi- 
dency   than    delude    Negroes    into    believing 
■■))ie  in  the  sky"  massive  Federal  spending  on 
urban  procrams  is  imnilueiit 

'For  any  candidate  or  political  leader  to 
come  before  the  .'Uneru-.m  people  and  tell  a 
group  of  the  poor  .  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  ir.a.sKlvely  mcrcasme  its  spending 
programs  now  is  dishonest  ;ind  renders  a 
cruel  delusion."  he  told  a  news  conference. 
I  am  just  not  going  to  Join  in  that  game 
whether  it  costs  the  election  or  not."  Nixon 
declared  at  the  start  of  a  week-long,  seven- 
stale  campaign  swii  g  through  the  Mid  and 
Far  West. 

UNANrl.-.L    (.i;l.--IS 

Pointing  to  statements  by  William  Mc- 
Chesney  .Martin.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bo.ird  that  the  nation  faces  its 
Worst  financial  crisis  since  1931,  Nixon  said 
Federal  spending  should  be  cut  rather  than 
exp.inded. 

Instead,  he  cmphasl/ed  the  need  for  more 
private  spending  to  bring  homes,  schools  and 
jobs  lo  the  Negro  ghettos  suggested  the 
Government  eiiiphasi/e  self-help  programs 
and  cited  a  "peace  dividend"  that  could  be 
applied  to  these  problems  ;f  the  Vietnam 
war   begins  to  cicescalate. 

While  the  Republican  |)reKidential  candi- 
date carefully  refrained  from  naming  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  who  is  showing  signs 
of  challenging  him.  among  those  making 
promises  of  massive  aid.  such  criticism  was 
obviously  implied. 

THE     51.10     lilLLION    PLAN 

On  Tluirsday,  the  New  Yorker  unveiled  a 
$150,000,000,000  ten-\ear  plan  to  meet  the 
urban  crisis  which  Rockefeller  blamed  on 
"the  deep  confusion  oi  t>ur  priorities  and  the 
neglect  of   national   needs." 

Nixon  included  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates Senators  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D.,  N.Y.) 
and  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  iD..  Minn.),  who 
have  annouiiccd.  .md  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, who  lias  yet  to  formally  enter  the 
race^among  those  laaking  premises  which 
can't  be  fulfilled. 

Tlie  candidate  said  he  had  talked  with 
Negro  leaders  about  the  problems  of  the 
cities  a!!d  found  them  "disillusioned  with 
pie  in  the  Eky"  promises  of  reform  that  do 
not   materialize. 

"They  want  to  hear  it  as  it  is."  he  declared. 
"They  want  to  see  it  as  it  is.  I'm  going  to 
tell  them  about  it  as  it  is." 

Nixon  SLiid  the  problem  facing  the  Negro 
is  much  deeper  than  the  'litany  of  more 
Jobs,  housing  and  education  ...  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  dignity,  of  their  desire  for  respect  .  .  . 
there  is  no  easy  g.mmick  to  resolve  these 
problems." 

Tlie  former  vice  president,  who  had  been 
expected  to  campaign  on  his  experience  in 
foreign  affairs,  has  been  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem  that   the   main   issue   of  this  campaign 
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is  likely  to  be  the  urban  crisis  that  h.is 
flared  into  racial  turmoil  and  is  trying  to 
establish  a  position. 

At  today's  press  conference  and  following 
a  three-hour  private  talk  last  night  with 
Gov.  George  Romney.  a  Rockefeller  supporter, 
at  the  Mlchlgander's  home.  Nixon  hit  hard 
on  the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  In  no  posilioii  tf)  undertake  re- 
form programs  that  require  massne  si)eii(i- 
ing. 

I'(1SS1BILITY      if  F  MOTE 

"We  both  as  realists  recogni/e  that  ihe 
possibility  in  the  immediate  luture  <'f  mas- 
sive infusions  of  money  int.o  the  problems 
of  our  cities  is  reinof.f>,"  Nixon  h:id  .'aid,  and 
Romney  agreed. 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  creut  deal  of  m<'iiey 
spent.  But  it's  a  delusion  to  tell  [jeople  who 
are  living  in  the  phettcjs  that  billions  m 
new  money  is  [;oing  to  llo-w  into  the  ghettos 
in  the  next  few  months." 

Tixiay.  Nixon  said  !jp  would  not  comment 
on  Rockefeller's  $1.50.000000  000  program  im- 
til  he  had  seen  more  of  the  details  He  iilso 
accused  Kennedy  of  trying  'uj  apprc'iiri.ite 
such  Republican  programs  as  tax  incentives 
to  business  and  industry  wishing  to  improve 
ghetto  conditions,  saying  "I'm  gl  id  he's  seen 
the  light." 

FICl'IlE     TOO     1  OW 

In  the  long  run,  Nixon  said  tlie  *1.=>0.000.- 
000.000  figure  set  bv  Rockefeller  may  be  too 
low.  adding  that  perhaps  $500,000  UOO.OOO  to 
$750,000,000,000  in  lioth  PYderal  and  ])rivate 
capital  will  be  needed  In'  the  cities  over  tlie 
next  third  of  the  century. 

Following  the  press  conference.  Nixon. 
buoyed  up  by  the  lavornble  reception  given 
his  appearance  yesterday  lief  ore  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash- 
ington. Nixon  met  jirivately  witli  busines.s. 
industrial  and  professioiial  leaders. 

Representative  MacGreeor  IR.  -Minn.i,  liis 
local  campaign  manager,  said  Nixon  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  problems  of  the  cities  and  meth- 
ods to  "energize"  private  enterprise  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  houses  for  ghetto  dwellers. 

MacGregor  said  Nixon's  statements  were 
"well  received"  by  his  audience,  which  totaled 
about  90  persons. 

Tonight  the  candidate  spoke  at  a  Young 
Republicans  dinner  ut  Moorhcad,  Minn  . 
where  he  ag.aln  stre-ssed  his  approach  to 
solving  urban  problems  and  the  need  lor 
party  unity. 

His  aides  were  quick  to  point  out  that 
Nixon's  speech  and  answers  to  questions  had 
been  greeted  with  repeated  applause  while 
Rockefeller's  urban  reform  speech  the  day 
before  had  been  greeted  with  almost  uni- 
versal silence. 

While  he  received  an  enlh'.isiastic  airport 
reception  l.xst  night  from  a  small  group  of 
followers  who  braved  a  lorrentiil  downpour. 
tliere  were  no  Minnesotn  Republican  leaders 
on  hand. 

Political  leaders  in  Mlnnesot.'t — as  else- 
where— are  staying  "loose"  according  to  locrd 
political  observers,  although  straw  [XJlls  are 
S3id  to  show  Nixon  ;s  the  preferred  candid, ite 
among  Mmnesoti  Republi-'uns. 

But  Gov.  Harold  L.  Vmjder  is  a  member  '  f 
the  newly  formed  Rockefeller  lor  President 
Committee  and  most  of  the  candid. ites  for 
the  State's  26  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention arc  said  to  be  uncommitted.  The 
Governor,  now  in  Hawaii,  is  one  of  the  few- 
governors  Nixon  Will  see  during  this  trip. 

In  the  face  ot  the  lukew.irm  reception  that 
has  greeted  his  candidacy.  Nixon  lias  empha- 
sized party  unity  in  the  face  ol  the  blood- 
letting ."iniong  the  Democr.ils. 

"From  Rockefeller  on  the  left  to  Goldwafr 
on  the  right  It  is  the  desire  of  all  Repu!.- 
licans  to  unite  at  this  time."  he  t-old  news- 
men. 

IFrom  the  Sunday  St.ir,   Apr.   21.   1968] 

NlXOX — No    GlIETrO    PitOMLSES 

MiNN-EAPOLK. — Richard  M.  Nixon  s.-»id  yes- 
terday lie  would  rather  lose  the  presidential 


election  than  promise  immediate  atid  ma.sslve 
aid  programs  to  the  ixxir  in  -America.  He 
c  illed  such  promises  "dishonest  and  a  cruel 
delusion." 

He  s.aid  luit  only  Negroes  but  .ill  ghetto 
dwellers  in  the  ii.ilion  have  been  misled. 

Answering  .t  question  at  a  news  conference 
m  Miinieapolis.  Nixon  .s^tid: 

'What  v.-e  are  lalkjne  about  now  Is  an  iin- 
medl.ite  Imancial  crisis  -And  for  any  c.iiidi- 
d.ite  cir  any  lylillcal  lender  to  come  before 
the  Araerlcan  people  and  tell  a  group  of  the 
poor,  .1  group  of  peojile  living  m  ix-n>r  hous- 
ing, a  group  of  people  who  want  jobs,  that 
rlgiit  now  the  federal  government  is  going  to 
m.usslvely  increase  its  spending  program — 
lliat's  dishonest  and  it's  a  <ruel  delusion  lo 
whom  It's  told. 

"And  I'm  Just  not  going  lo  Join  that  giime. 
v'liether  it  cost.s  lhe  election  or  not." 

At  another  [KJint  Nlx<jn  said.  "And  at  this 
time  I.  lor  one.  am  simply  n.H  going  m  Join 
thia  parade  of  c.mdidat^^s  who  come  before 
the  .\meric.in  ])eople  with  promi.ses  of  1)11- 
lions  in  spending  no.'.'  when  it  Ju.st  isn't  m 
the  i.ards." 

Nixon  tiescribed  his  ov.n  program.s  for  the 
!>o-.ir.  reff  rriiig  lo  job  banks,  .oid  his  con- 
tention that  the  more  immediate  and  realis- 
tic solution  is  to  biing  private  cnterpri.-e 
lutri  the  RhctU»s.  providing  Jobs  for  Negroes, 
".ind  not  Just  menial  Jobs,  but  as  managers 
and  directors." 

He  WH.s  asked  if  he  hid  discussed  this 
m. liter  with  Negro  leaders.  He  said  he  h.id 
and  that  llielr  reaction  to  !ils  ideas  was  "■  iry 
favor.tble."  Nixon  .■said  : 

'When  they  speak  i)rivat.ely  they  .ire 
greatly  disillusioned  with  this  ple-in-the- 
sky  a!.>proach.  Negro  leaders  know  that  they 
h.a\e  iK-rn  taken  to  the  mountain  top  and 
ttion  have  looked  into  the  valley  of  despair." 
.N'ixon  referred  several  times  to  what  he 
called  lhe  "greatest  linarclal  crisis  of  this 
century."  He  said  it  Is  necessary  now  to  cut 
the  federal  budget,  not  to  increa.se  It. 

He  added  that  the  Negroes  should  be 
:  pokf-n  to  with  "candor"  and  be  Uild  "wl.at 
we  can  do  and  what  we  cannot.  I  think  they 
want  to  hear  it  as  it  is  and  sec  it  as  it  is." 

Nixon  expressed  the  view  that  the  jiroinises 
irf  large-scale  aid  to  the  jioor  which  he  .sa.jd 
were  "unrealistic."  had  coiitributed  to  the 
frustrations  and  thus  indirectly  to  the  recent 
riot^. 

Nixon  came  into  Minnesota  late  Friday 
night.  A  Minnesota  ixilitician  said  straw 
votes  t.iken  in  77  of  the  state's  87  counties 
Indicated  Nixon  is  far  ahead  of  other  jx'tcn- 
tial  Rejiublican  candidates.  "He  ran  aheid 
of  c. erybody  in  two-thirds  of  the  counties 
.ind  drew  GO  per  cent  of  the  vote."  the  source 
said. 

ONE    FIGHT    AVOIDFD 

.As  Xixon  was  speaking,  his  Mlnnesot.i 
bitckers  at  a  district  GOP  tonventi'.n  m 
VViUmar  dropped  earlier  plans  to  seek  an  en- 
dorsement lor  him.  said  they  would  settle 
instead  lor  a  straw  vote  among  the  deleirates, 
which  they  said  they  expected  to  win.  Nixon 
b.ickers  s,aid  the  recjuest  to  avoid  an  endorse- 
ment fight  had  come  from  Nixtm  himself. 

N'ixon  IS  III  a  tour  of  Midwest  .iiid  Moun- 
tain states  which  takes  him  next  week  1  > 
Oregon.  The  Oregon  primary  will  provide 
the  hrst  test  of  his  strength  against  Gov, 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  and  Gov 
Ronald  Reagan  tf  California,  v.'hose  names 
also  are  on  the  IxiUot.  From  Minneapolis. 
Nixon  was  scheduled  to  move  on  to  Fargo. 
N.D.  and  neighboring  Moorhead.  Minn., 
where  he  speaks  to  a  two-state  young  GOP 
meeting. 

IFrom  t:.e  Baltimore  Sun.  Apr.  22,  1968 1 
Nixon-    C^lls    CfT    in    Btt-oet    VirAi.     Says 

O.VLY  JoHMSON  Action  Can-  .XvFP.r  Caisis 
(By  Nathan  Miller  i 

Cnr.YLNNF  Wyo..  April  21.-  Richard  M 
Nixon  lodav  clnllenged  President  Johnson 
to  cut  the  Federal  oudget  by  .^.S.OOO.OOO.OOO  to 
prevent    the    United    St.'.tes    from      jiurt'.mg 
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down   the   path   toward   the  worst   economic 
crisis  of  the  pr«twar  period   ' 

The  candidate  for  the  Republican  presl- 
dentliU  nomination  said  in  n  statement 
shortly  after  hla  ^trrlval  here  thAt  the  Preet- 
dent  should  accept  responsibility  fT  ear- 
marking the  cuts  to  be  made  or  face  an  in- 
Uiciment  by  history. 

CONGRESS     WILL     roLl-uW 

"In  candor,  we  cannot  expect  thai  kind  of 
leadership  from  a  Congress  very  much  m  the 
political  arena  and  halfw;iy  :riU)  .in  elec- 
tion year  ■  Nlx.m  declared  But  it  the  Pres- 
ident will  take  the  lead,  the  Congress  and 
the  country  will  follow  " 

Nuon.  on  the  second  day  of  :in  eight-day 
••soft-sell-'  campniK'n  .swing  ihiough  tlip 
Middle  and  Par  West,  said  •'the  Alphonse 
and  Gaston  act"  that  has  gone  on  between 
the  President  and  Congress  over  budget 
cuts'^  must  end  now  and  the  President  mu3l 
end  It  .       ■■ 

fRES.SCRE     MOI'NTS 

If  he  refuses,  then  history  will  not  cn- 
onerate  his  abdication  of  leadcr.shiii  l>v  hliiitl- 
mg  Congress  for  not  cutting  the  President's 
budget.  HlstrOrj'  will  indict  Lyndon  Joimsoh 
for  tailing  to  .do  what  he  was  elected  to" 

Pressure  Is  building  up  on  Congress  to 
take  action  on  the  long-stalled  10  per  cent 
income  tax  surcharge  sought  by  the  Admin- 
istration as  an  aiitl-inflatlon  we.%pon  bu' 
congressional  leaders  have  been  holaliig  out 
for  limitations  on  Federal  spending  oefOM 
enacting   It 

NOT    BULISTIC 

Nl.xon  added  that  tlie  proposed  lax  lil- 
crease  is  by  itself  not  enough  to  Htrengthen 
the  nations  fiscal  structure  If  voted  inde- 
pendently of  sharp  cuts  in  spendliii;.  he 
said.  It  will  not  succeed  in  doing  the  Job. 

Nl.xon  combined  the  demand  lor  presiden- 
tial budget  trimming  with  what  has  been  a 
rfciirre.t  theme — the  need  for  decreases  In 
Federal  spending  to  restore  fiscal  soundness 
Rules  out  any  iifW  vast  outpouring  ot  Fed- 
eral funds  into  the  cities  of  America  thjs 
year.'  i 

•'Those  who  .ire  recommending  masslye 
increa.ses  now  iii  Federal  spending  in  the 
cities  are.  in  m>  view,  not  being  realistic," 
he  said.  'They  .  re  raising  new  false  hop^s 
that  In  the  past  have  been  dashed  repeat- 
edly on  the  conciete  of  realltv. 

TO    OtVE    PROGRAMS 

•'Tixtay.  the  reality  is  thai  the  budget  mii^t 
be  cut;  It  must  be  cut  In  the  neighborhot^l 
of  $8,000,000,000  and  it  must  be  cut  by  the 
President  of   the  United  States." 

Nixon  5  aides  said  that  despite  the  candi- 
dates Arm  belief  that  immediate  masslTe 
F'Hlera!  spending  on  urban  reform  is  im- 
:>  -sible.  he  will  outline  new  programs  ©f 
lid   to  the  lilies  within  the  next  two  weelQS. 

These  proposals  will  add  to  such  prograns 
;is  a  computerized  •job  bank"  to  bring  Jops 
■ind  the  jobless  toge'her  and  tax  incentives 
to  private  industry  willing  to  lielp  the  «het|o 
dweller  that  Nixon  lias  already  i>ropose0. 
aides  said.  ' 

WILL     COST     LESS 

They  will  however,  cosi  Inr  less  than  the 
$•2,000,000,000  a  month — equal  to  the  current 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war— recommended  by  a 
White  House  conference  on  civil  rights  two 
ye^irs  ago.  they  cautioned. 

Some  political  analysts  have  begun  ques- 
uoning  whether  Nl.xons  repeated  ;issertlo<»8 
that  immediate  help  to  resolve  the  urbqn 
crisis  is  imiKissible  because  ol  the  ttnanclbl 
crisis  means  he  has  decided  to  abandon  hope 
jf  i;etting  the  Negro  vote. 

In  contrast.  Gov  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York,  who  is  talking  like  a  candidate  for 
The  Republican  nommalion,  has  suggested  a 
J  150  000,000.000  public-private  crash  program 
tor  the  ghettos  over  the  next  decade  and  the 
Democratic  candidates  have  also  unveiled 
in.usslvo  Drograms. 


Nixon  9  statements  appear  tidlorfd  to  the 
.slightly  rlght-of-cenler  position  that  he  usu- 
ailv  t.ikes  with  an  appeal  to  nilddle-claas 
voters  concerned  that  increased  .sf)endlng  on 
the  clues  may  b«  regarded  as  rewarding  the 
rioters. 

But  when  combined  with  emphasis  on  fis- 
cal sanity,  .i  resolve  to  make  no  promises  to 
ghetto  dwellers  that  cannot  be  kept  and  .is- 
surances  of  heavy  public  and  private  .->pend- 
iiv.;  in  the  future,  it  ap|)ear8  >hort  of  an  ap- 
peal to  overt  racial  overtones 

E.xcept  111  Oregon  where  he  will  take  part 
in  the  May  28  primary  in  which  the  names 
of  Rockefeller  and  Gov  Ronald  Reagan,  of 
California,  have  also  been  entered  Nixon  will 
make  tew  public  appearances  during  the  low- 
key  tour 

He  IS  confltilng  him.self  to  televised  press 
conferences,  private  meetings  with  Repub- 
lican stalw.irts  and  attempts  to  sell  .ill  GOP 
governors.  Lutlc  effort  .s  being  made  to  tiirn 
out  large  crowds  to  .see  lilm 

He  has  sjild  he  wishes  to  see  if  the  governors 
have  any  .solutions  for  state  prr>blpms  that  can 
be  trniLsferred  to  the  national  level,  saying 
the  sUtt«  governments  have  Ijeen  overlooked 
when  such  .solutions  are  sought. 

Meetings  wore  field  with  (lovernors  Splro 
T  .\gnew.  ol  .MiirylaiKl;  Warren  Knowles,  of 
Wisconsin;  James  RluKles.  of  Ohio:  John 
V'olpe.  of  Massachusetts  .>nd  Claude  Kirk,  of 
FU)rldn,  before  starting  this  swing. 

I  Prom   the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr    22.   I967| 

Nixon  Calls  for  «8  Billion  Spending  Crrr^ 
Considers  Tax  Hike  as  Secondary 

Chktlnne.  Wvo  .  April  21  Richard  M. 
Nixon  liMik  a  day  off  Irom  campaigning  with 
a  stop  In  Cheyenne  today,  but  not  before 
calling  lor  an  8  billion  dollar  federal  spending 
cut  .md   a  tax  hike 

Nixon  stepped  oif  a  |et  at  Cheyenne^s  air- 
port wearing  a  blue  suit  and  a  wide  .mile  lor 
the  200  women  and  teen-agers  who  pressed 
against   a   restraining   tcnce. 

He  will  fly  to  Helena.  Mont  .  tomorrow  to 
rrsum"!  his  campaign  for  the  1968  Repub- 
lican Presidenilal  nomination 

MI.LIINC    t3    DtUVFD 

W>omlngs  Republican  Governor  Stan 
Hathaway  w.is  unable  to  meet  with  Nixon 
until  an  enrly-fvenmg  dinner  at  the  red- 
brick governors  mansion  because  of  prior 
commitments  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Slate. 

The  former  vice  president,  on  his  first 
Wvomuig  viMt  since  the  I960  c;impalgn.  .said 
he  .igreed  with  a  warning  by  William  McChes- 
ney  M.irtm  Jr  ot  the  federal  reser\o  b  ■  ird 
that  the  nation's  linanclal  crisis  w;'s  the 
worst  since  the  depression, 

I  .igree  with  Martin  about  the  plight  of 
the  iiallon,  hut  there  is  only  one  way  we  can 
meet  il,"  Nixon  said,  ••!!  Is  imperative  the 
lederal  budget  be  cut  by  $8  billion." 

SPtNDlNG     (  I'T    FIRST 

He  said  a  tax  hike  should  f.ake  :i  back 
aeal  in  priority  to  .i  .spending  cut,  which  Re- 
publicans have  said  is  a  must  before  Presi- 
dent Johnson's   lo  per  cent  surtax  Is  passed. 

Nixon  said  administrutlon  efforts  to  cut 
travel  abroad  and  solve  the  International 
monetary  crisis  with  •paper  gold^^  were  stop- 
pap  measures  and  came  too  late  to  do  much 
good. 

Nixon  then  slipped  on  a  topcoat  against 
the  chilly  Wyoming  wind  and  stepped  brisk- 
ly to  the  airport's  wire  fence  to  shake  hands 
wilh  supporters  rarrying  placards  rending: 
"Nixon's  the  One,^' 

question  on  church 

When  a  man  asked  it  he  had  been  to 
church.  Nixon  replied,  I've  been  w.iy  up 
hlgh,^    and  pointed  to  the  cloudy  skies. 

Nlxoa  dispelled  talk  he  was  seeking  to  line 
up  delegate  votes  at  the  U  O  P.  national 
convention  at  Mainu  this  summer.  He  said 
his  talks  with  Hathaway,  who  has  indl:ated 


his  support,  but  Is  not  formallv  i-omniitted  u< 
any  candidate.  ••Is  an  Issue  dlscussnin,  and 
not  a  delegate  discussion  '' 

I  Prom  the  Washington  P<*t   Apr  22   19fiR| 

CllALLFNCFS   Johnson    on    Brnc.FT     N?\on 

Urges  «8   Bii  iion  Cvts 

I  By   Ward  Just) 

CiiryENNK.    Wvo  ,    April    21       Richard    M 

Nixon    challenged    President    Johnson    today 

to  •grasp   the   nettle^  and   cut   the   nation, a 

budget  by  $8  billion   He  described  the  Nation 

as     hurtling  down  a  path  toward  the  worst 

economical  crisis  of  the  postwar  ern.^' 

The  former  Vice  President,  In  a  statement 
issued  here  this  afterno<nn  said  that  Ihe  Al- 
phonse and  Gaston  Act"  that  has  gone  on 
between  the  President  and  Congress  must 
end  He  said  the  President,  without  future 
ambition  was  in  an  enviable  political  posi- 
tion' to  designate  precisely  where  his  budget 
-should  be  cut 

If  the  President  refuses  to  act    Nixon  said. 
•  then  history  will  not  exonerate  his  applica- 
llon  of  leadership  by  blaming  Congress 
history  will  Indict  Lyndon  Johii.S(in   (or  i.iil- 
ing  to  do  what  he  wius  elected   to  ilo  " 

Nixon  who  Hew  here  today  lo  lonfcr  with 
Republican  Gov  Stan  Hathaway  painted  .i 
bleak  picture  of  the  Natlon^s  economy,  which 
he  said  was  In  crisis  because  of  fiscal  mis- 
management by  the  Government  of  ihe  Unit- 
ed Slates.' 

If  the  savings  and  Income  of  "tfiis  of  mil- 
lions" of  .Americans  are  to  be  safeguarded, 
he  iald,  "if  the  International  monetary  .sys- 
tem Is  lo  remain  intact,  it  the  .■\merlcan  dol- 
lar Is  to  survive  Its  crisis  of  confidence  abroad, 
then  the  United  States  must  act  now 

Federal  action,  he  went  on.  cannot  be  the 
half-liearted.  half-measures  we  liave  seen  m 
the  ijasl  It  Is  lar  too  late  in  the  d:iy  to  correct 
our  massive  payments  In  balance  by  taxing 
.Amerlc.in  tourists  or  reslrlctmg  .American 
investment  abroad  It  is  loo  late  tor  book- 
keeping measures  i>ur  fiscal  house  must 
be  put  in  order  now  " 

Nixon  aides  said  that  the  statement  today 
implicitly  rules  oul'  any  proposals  by 
Ihe  Republican  candidate  for  massive  infu- 
sions of  Federal  funds  into  the  cities  to  help 
what  has  been  called  the  urban  crisis 

The  aides  disclosed  that  Nixon  would  mike 
two  statements  withm  the  next  fortnuhl 
outlining  inexpensive  programs  to  help  the 
cities  .\ides  have  indicated  that  Nixon  felt 
the  economic  crisis  was  so  serious  that  the 
Nation  could  not  afford  large-scale-programs 
In  the  statement  issued  today,  Nixon 
.  .'larfted  that  ■'those  who  are  recommending 
massive  Increases  now  in  Federal  .spending  in 
the  cities  are  .  .  not  being  realistic  I  hey 
are  raising  anew  the  same  ialse  hopes  that  in 
the  past  have  been  dashed  repeatedly  i>n  the 
concrete  of  reality." 

Nixon  placed  responsibility  for  budget  cuts 
scfiiarely  at  the  door  of  the  President: 

■  He  alone  has  access  to  the  mountains  of 
information  and  the  volumes  of  data  with 
which  to  set  priority  programs  and  limits  on 
spending.  No  Congressman,  no  Senator  and 
no  Congressional  committee  has  the  informa- 
tion or  knowledge  that  Is  at  the  fingertips  of 
Ihe  President  of  the  Untied  States." 

.At  a  press  conference  in  Minneapolis  ves- 
terday.  he  said  that  presidential  candidates 
who  were  offering  m;issive  Federal  progr.ims 
to  aid  the  poor  were  being  "dishonest  "  and 
practicing  a  •cruel  deli|slon^  on  the  intended 
recipients   of   aid. 

He  implied  that  the  candidates  who  offered 
the  programs—  he  iiamed  Democratic  candi- 
dates Robtrt  F.  Kennedy  ind  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy were  trying  to  buy  the  allegiance  of 
Negroes.  Nixon  argued  that  the  economy 
could  not  support  the  proposals 

Since  the  President  announced  his  with- 
drawal from  the  campaign,  and  prellnUnary 
peace  contacts  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi  have  begun,  Nixon  has  eased  his  at- 
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tacks  cm  Mr  John.son  He  has  been  observing 
a  self-imposed  •moratorium"  of  crttlclsmB  on 
the  .Admlnlstratlon^B  conduct  of  the  war. 

But  lately  the  former  Vice  President  has 
.stepped  tip  hl.s  attacks  on  Democratic  rivals. 
:ind  now  appears  to  be  focusing  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's rolp  In  the  economy  as  a  key 
campaign  isstie 

In  the  document  relea.sed  today,  Nixon 
referred  to  "budgetary  gimmicks  and  rhe- 
torical exercises  .for  the  past  five  years 
this  Administration  has  run  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  of  budpet  deficits  that  have 
;iccumiilated  to  :■,  sum  in  the  neighlwrhood  of 
$55    billion    ,    . 

He  (loscribed  llie  PresldeiU'.s  withdraws.!  as 
a  ".-elflcss  act"  and  said  "that  is  why  he  is 
the  man  v.^ho  can  exercise  leadi^rship  in  des- 
ignating i)rpcisely  where  the  hudeet  should 
be  cut."  In  a  political  year,  he  went  on,  it 
was  unreall.stic  to  expect  ;icllon  by  ConRrcss. 
If  the  President  will  take  the  lead,  the  Nix- 
on statement  said,  "then  Congress  and  the 
country    will    follow." 

Nixon  Uhcfs  Johnson  To  Cut  Futdokt  kv 
,$8  Bti.i.ion-  Plans  Two  Major  ST*TFMf:NTS 
'To   ExpiAiN    Hi.s    ProuRari    of    Aid   to   the 

Poon 

(ByUcibcrt  B. -S'liiplc  Jr  ) 

CHEYENNE.  Wyo  ,  April  21, ^Richard  M. 
Nixon  today  challenged  Presldpnt  JohrLson  to 
cut  the  budcet  bv  i-8-bniion  and  .'^ald  that 
history  would  Judge  the  President  harshly 
If  he  tailed  to  do  so 

The  lormer  Vice  PrrsidPiU.  who  Hew  licre 
this  morning  to  confer  with  C5ov.  Stanley  K. 
Hathawav.  al.so  declared— for  the  third  time 
In  three  days-  that  the  'economic  crlnls" 
now  afflicting  the  country  'rule-  out  any  VM.'it 
new  (jutixiurins  ot  Federal  lunds  into  the 
cities  this  year." 

Mr  Nixon  said  that  '•those  wlio  arc  recom- 
mending ma.s&lve  increases  now  In  Federal 
.six-ndmg  m  the  cities  are,  m  my  \icw,  not 
being  realistic" 

"They  are  raising  anew  the  same  f:.Ise 
hopes  thiU  m  the  pa,st  have  been  d.ished  rc- 
licatedlv  on  the  concrete  of  reality,"  he  said. 
•  TiKlav,  tlie  reality  is  that  the  budget  must 
be  cut:  it  must  be  cut  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $8-blIlion,  and  it  must  be  cut  by  the 
I^resident  of  the  United  StatP.-," 


that  he  would  soon  be  obliged  to  say  specifi- 
cally what  he  does  want  lo  do  because  he 
has  said  so  often  and  so  emphatically  what 
he  does  not  want  to  do— spend  vast  new  sums 
of  Federal  money  in  the  cities, 

QLTESTlONS    AMONG    STAFF 

To  do  otherwise,  these  observers  believe, 
would  risk  the  permanent  enmitv  of  the  Ne- 
RTOCS  themselves  and  invite  iriticism  from 
his  rivals. 

There  has  been  ct'iislricrable  cUsctiR.slon 
within  his  staff,  accordingly,  about  the 
timing  of  specific  jiroijosals.  Some  liave  ar- 
f.'ued  that  he  should  withhold  specific  pro- 
t:rrims  until  later  in  the  campaign  when  they 
inii.'ht  have  (.'reiit-r  iinp.ut  on  the  elec- 
1  orate. 

Others,  however,  have  ii^sisled  that  for 
Mr.  Nixon  lo  rule  any  exton.slve  Federal 
spending  without  offering  specific  non- 
I'cderal  alternatives  would  leave  him  m  a 
]ioliticallv   vulnerable   position. 

The  news  that  Mr,  Nixon  will  shortly  offer 
(ietnlled  jiro^'ranis  u'dicalc'^  that  the  sec- 
i  ;id  r.roup  has  prevjiiled 

An  aide  indicated  ihai  Mr  Nixon's  pro- 
f-rons  would  "cost  money"  but  not  "-$2- 
hillion  a  week."  a  ligure  that  is  commen- 
Mirnte  with  the  co.kIs  of  the  Vietnam  war 
;.;-.o  that  has  been  uri4Cd  by  some  civil  rights 
leaders. 

In  his  statement  ib.is  ;iftrrnoo)i,  ihe  for- 
mer Vice  President,  now  con,':ldered  ihe  Iront  - 
runner  fer  the  Republican  Preside  iiTlal  n  ni- 
ination,  described  the  luiti.-n  as  ■•luirtling 
(;,)wn  a  path  toward  the  worst  economic 
(ri.-is  of  the  post-war  era  '• 

Mr.  Nixon  noted  that  ilie  international 
nionelarv  svslem  was  under  severe  :  train 
and  that  prices  had  .steadily  increa.sed.  He 
altrlbuled  the  crisis  to  -fiscal  mlsmanare- 
ment  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stales"  and  '•an  tminlerrupled  siring  of 
btidget  deficits  that  have  accumtilated  to  a 
s\;m   in   the   neighborhood   of   .^50-bllllon  " 

The  candidate  insisted  that  only  the  Pres- 
ident had  both  the  information  and  atithor- 
ity  to  ptil  ••our  fiscal  lioiise  in  order  • 

'lie  added:  •'The  .Mphonse  and  Gaston  act 
that  has  gone  on  with  regard  to  this  budget 
between  the  While  House  and  Capllcl  Hill 
must  end  now.  and  the  I'rcsldenl  must  end 
it." 


would  rather  lo.se  the  presidential  I'lection 
than  promise  immediate  and  massive  aid 
l)n>'ranis  lo  the  luK^r  of  this  country.  The 
economy,  he  insists,  cannot  support  the 
massive  aid  programs  that  have  been  ])ro- 
jiosed,  and  ••!  lor  one  am  simply  not  going 
t.)  Join  the  jiarade  of  candidates  who  come 
l)ef,.re  the  American  people  wilh  pr<>mises  oi 
Ijilhons  in  spending  now  when  It  just  Isn't 
]n  the  cards, '• 

(■..mmenfis  such  as  these  add  up  to  ,n 
un)>oi)ular  version  f'f  ihe  .state  of  the  union 
Hut  we  think  it  is  :i  responsible  ver.slon,  Fur- 
ihermore,  it  should  never  be  forgollen  Ih.at 
it  will  be  the  little  peopl(>— the  po<ir  and 
llioso  livlnp;  on  savings  and  pensions— who 
will  suffer  most  cruelly  If  ihe  warnings  ro 
uuhoeded  and  If  the  dire  prophecies  arc 
lulhlled. 


VIEWS  liF  OTHER  CANniDATES 

Mr.  Nixon^s  estimate  of  the  chances  for 
greater  spending  in  the  cities  this  year  has 
been  con-siderably  more  severe  than  the  esti- 
mate of  any  other  major  Presidenilal  candi- 
date in  the  po:itic:il  arena. 

Senator  F.ucene  J  McC.irthy  of  Minnesota, 
;,nd  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
lx.>th  :innounced  Democratic  candidates,  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  who  has 
said  he  would  accept  a  Republican  draft, 
have  all  promised  elaborate  programs  to  re- 
build the  cities, 

Bui  Mr,  Nixon's  statemein  today — coming 
on  lop  of  his  ren-.arks  to  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  on  Friday  and 
his  remarks  at  a  news  conference  in  Minne- 
apolis yesterday — indicate  beyond  doubt 
that  he  will  not  engage  In  competitive  bid- 
ding with  his  nvaLs  in  order,  as  he  put  it  In 
Minneapolis  yesterday,  "to  buy  the  allegiance 
of  'he  Negro." 

Mr.  Nlxon^s  bleak  i)rocnosis  of  spending 
prospecl-s  In  the  cities  was  softened  some- 
what by  the  news  that  he  would  offer,  within 
the  next  two  weeks,  two  major  statements 
on  urban  problems  that  will  contain,  ac- 
cording to  his  ;ddes,  ••two  specific  programs^' 
for  alleviating   the   plight  of   the   poor. 

In  his  campaign.  Mr.  Nlxcn  has  repeatedly 
expressed  his  svmpathy  for  the  economic  and 
I)olillcal  objectives  of  the  Negro  poor.  He  has 
called  for  "tax  and  credit  programs"  that 
would  enlist"  jirivate  enterprise  in  the  drive 
on  unemployment  and  for  housing. 

But  he  has  never  described  these  programs 
In   any  detail.  Many  observers  have  believed 


[From  the  VVashingU^n  Evening  Star. 

Apr.  22.  19681 

Financial  Crisis 

Both   William   McChcsney   Marlln   Jr     and 

Richard  Nixon  have  come  forward  in  recent 

days  with  prim  comments  <u  the  ,<-tate  of  our 

nation's    financial    affairs.    There    are    those 

who  say  that  the  blpaknes.>!  of  the  picture  is 

being  overdrawn.  Maybe  so,  but  we  doubt  it. 

And  It  surely  is  the  pnft  of  prudence  to  listen 

with  close  attention  to  the  warnings,  not  to 

scoff  at  their.. 

As  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Martin  cannot  i)05.slblv  be  suspected  of  po- 
litical or  ulterior  motives.  This  country,  he 
told  the  .American  Soriety  <;f  News.pajjer  Edi- 
tors last  week,  ir,  plagued  by  "an  intoler;;ble 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  side  by  side  wilh 
:m  intoleralile  domestic  delicii  Both  liave  to 
be  correcieti.  and  both  b.ave  to  be  corrected 
over  the  next  ."several  years,  or  the  United 
States  is  going  lo  face  either  an  uncontrol- 
lable recession  or  ;in  uncontrollable  irifia- 
lion." 

As  a  presidential  candidate.  Ni.-:on,  we  .sup- 
pose, can  be  accused  of  [jlaying  politics.  But 
the  things  he  is  saving  are  not  what  one 
would  expect  from  an  unscrupulous  politi- 
cian. 

This  nation,  he  has  said,  is  •■hurUing^' 
down  a  path  toward  the  worst  economic  crisis 
of  the  postwar  era."  -As  an  immediate  remedy 
he  is  calling  for  an  j8  billion  cut  m  lederal 
spending  and  a  prompt  tax  increase— the 
same  general  remedial  steps  urged  by  M.tr- 
tln.  Furthermore,   Nixon  has  stated   that   he 


WILL  THIS  bf:  thk  i  ong  hoah  to 

PEACE  OK  TO  DISILLUSIONMENT'' 

Ml'.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Prcsiciont,  on 
Mracli  31,  1968,  vvlieii  Pre.sid.  nt  Johnson 
anuouncid  drr.malically  that  lie  h:.d  .i:'- 
doi'ca  ihc-  partial  ccK.sation  of  the  b  'Uib- 
iiu',  of  North  Viol  nam  llie  lioi-c  lor  i  cac..^ 
which  sprinqs  ctt-rnal  in  lli''  human 
heart  was  siven  added'  .strcnsth. 

In  the  3  v.eck.s  which  liave  elapsed 
,s!nci'  then,  ho-A-evtr,  that  liope  ha.s  bei^un 
n  (b"o  a.s  the  jockeying  for  iJi'0))a!>,anda 
advantaRC  between  the  L'nited  State.s 
ai.d  North  Vietnam  continue.^,  Tho.-^e  un- 
:..crnlv  maneuvenn.u.s  brin.ii  into  que.stif.n 
the  bina  fidt~-.s  of  both  .sides,  since  men 
conuiiiic  to  die  m  the  battle.s  rai^inf;  in 
South  Vietnam  and  m  the  i.ir  .strikts 
uvcr  North  Vietnam  .sout'i  oi  tlic  I20t!i 
p;'ri.llcl. 

In  the  hfiht  of  the  rciyiirts  of  ever- 
iiurea.sinR  inliltration  of  South  Vietnam 
bv  North  Vietnam  regular  iroopj;,  one 
begnvs  to  wonder  v.hether  President 
John.son'.s  half-a-loaf  bombing  pause 
was  in  fact  the  correct  .step  along  the 
road  to  peace.  There  arc  many  v;ho  b3- 
lie-v'e  that  we  -vvould  be  further  along  the 
road  to  i.eace— if,  in  fact,  v.'e  have  made 
anv  progress  at  all  along  that  tortuous 
road  .-ince  March  31— if  President  John- 
son had  at  that  time  announced  the 
pei-manent  and  unconditional  ces.sation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  end 
had  coupled  that  announcement  with  a 
call  for  an  immediate,  m-placc,  eca.^e- 
fire  in  South  Vietnam. 

,'"uch  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  have  clearly  rai.sed  the 
i:eace  i.s.sue  for  all  the  world  to  .'■ee.  It 
would  have  forced  iecii-.rocal  action  on 
the  part  cf  the  North  Vietnamese  end 
the  'I'letconii  who  could  n.it  lind  them- 
.selvts  in  tlie  absolutely  untenable  posi- 
tion of  being  the  only  ones  in  ccntiivae  to 
hill  Vietnamese  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

A  penetrating.  percciUive  and  accurate 
analysis  of  the  events  of  the  last  3  weeks 
since  President  John.son's  announcement 
is  contained  in  the  load  editorial  entitlfd 
"Peace:  That  Elusive  Promi.se."  pub- 
lished in  the  Anchors ae  Daily  News  for 
April  19,  1968. 

The  editorial  states: 


Tlie  unhappy  record  of  blunder  jiKed  (^i 
blunder  has  characterized  what  the  adminis- 
tration piously  describes  a.s  the  .'Sc.irch  lor 
Peace  in  the  jiast  3  years  Promising  inlli.i- 
t;ves  have  been  .-iborted  through  inept  co- 
ordination, through  paranoid  obsession  with 
secrecv,  thrcUt'h  Hanoi  .  bduracy  :.nd  .'im<r- 
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lean    obd'iracy.    through,    on   nccaslon.    r;iiik 
inc<inipetence 

The  editorial  corrtHTlly  points  out  th.it 
since  the  President's  announcment  of  the 
Uiiuiatio:.  <)n  tiu-  iirea  of  the  Nurth  Viet- 
nam -iubiect  to  bombing;,  the  bomb  Inad 
statistics  have  been  as  hinh  as.  or  hmher 
than  before 

The  editorial  concludes: 

Wherever  the  tnith  may  be  found,  the 
f  u  t.  remains  that  President  Johnson  lofled 
wh.it  *;ui  widely  regarded  aa  a  tangible  peace 
initiative  20  days  ago.  And  In  what  history 
niist  recurd  .la  a  tortured  irony,  the  allied 
miliuiry  set  out.  slmniuneously  on  a  mas- 
sive sweep  entitled    Operation  Complete  Vlc- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  beiiiii  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordertKi  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Peace     Th.at  Enslvt:   Promise 
T-Afnrv  days  ago  President  Lyndon  John- 
„.r:   i:.!iouncB«*-that  he  was  taklni;  unilateral 
.ution  w)  deesealate  the  war  in 
sharply  reducing  the  target 
lean  bombers  in  the  North. 

He  accompanied  the  .innouncemcnt  of  that 
decision  with  an  earnest  plea  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  jam  representatives  of  the 
L'luted  States  at  a  peace  t;.oie  .somewnen 
anvwhere — to  bring  the  whole  bloody 
^)  m  end- 

And  lest  his  motives  be  misread  as 
tiijn  year  politics,  he  dramatically 
noiinced  he  was  scratching  his  name 
consideration  for  renomlnailon  and  re-elec- 
tion The  nation  and  the  world  reacted 
relief  at  the  prospect  of  peace,  acclaim 
the  President  s  selfless  act. 

Now.  twenty  days  later,  the  .\dversarics  .ir«< 
hoKsed  down  in  a  childish  controversy  over  ai 
nie.'ting  site  for  the  preliminary  negotla- 
•;  ns  Even  in  the  arcane  world  of  diplomacy 
;•  :s  dimcult  to  b-^lleve  that  the  physical  lo- 
.Mion  of  the  meeting  can  be  of  more  than 
pa-ssmg  importance  Both  Hanoi  and  Wash- 
ington are  behaving  like  a  pair  of  flve-year- 
olds  and  meantiire  soldiers  continue  to  die, 
civilians  continue  to  die.  .ind  the  hemor- 
rhage goes  on  m  I  countiy  that  1  .is  spent 
twenty  years  on  the  rack  of  war. 

Consider  J 

President  Johnson  has  said— and  he  hii 
reiterated — that  he  is  a  man  of  peace,  thatj 
our  sole  objective  in  South  Vietnam  is  3 
stable,  viable,  freely-chosen  government  m 
South  Vietnam:  that  he  is  prepared  10  gQ 
anywhere  .it  any  time  to  discuss  with  ih« 
masters  of  Hunul  the  terms  of  peace. 

How.  m  the  name  of  reivson,  can  we  squarf 
.such  unequivocal  words  with  the  mtermin'i 
able  schoolboy  debate  over  a  metning  site? 

And  Consider:  J 

The  unh.\ppy  record  of  blunder  plied  oif 
blunder  has  characterized  what  the  .ulnunf 
istration  piously  describes  as  the  Search  for 
Peace  in  the  past  three  years.  Promising 
initiatives  have  been  aborted  through  Inept 
co-urdination.  thruugh  paranoid  ubsessio^ 
with  secrecy,  through  Hanoi  obduncy  an^ 
-American  obduracy,  through 
rank  Incompetence. 

And  tinally.  consider 

Since  we  piiUed  back  our  bon 
Hanoi  and  H.uphong.  limiting  them  to  penj- 
etratlon  only  to  the  20th  parallel,  the  bomb 
load  statistics  have  been  as  high  as.  or 
higher  than,  the  loads  we  were  dropping  be>- 
lore  the  Pr  -sldcnfr.  lunouncement  on  March 
;3i  What  this  particular  act  of  de-escalation 
has  mean:,  then,  is  that  comparable  homlJ 
loads  have  been  concentrated  on  a  small^ 
piece  of  real  estate 

Meantime.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clli- 
ford  says  there  Is  no  sign  that  North  VIel - 
nam    has    rtspoiuled    with    measurable    d4- 


.-s.al.itli'n  ••>  '.he  txvnibliiit  .irnH«li"n  1  He- 
-.MT'-.-.  :riim  .-. >rrf-«l>ciiuleiit.s  in  ihp  tleld  liow- 
^■.  .-r  contradict  ClIfTords  appraisal  They 
ign-e  there  is  solid  evidence  that  the  Viet 
Cong  ind  North  Vietnamese  >'tfort  has  slack- 
ened perhaps  ,is  a  preliminary  to  dl.srnijage- 
ment  1 

Wherever  the  truth  may  be  found,  the  fact 
remains  that  President  Johnson  lofted  what 
was  widely  regarded  as  a  tangible  peace  ini- 
tiative tweii,»y  days  ago.  And  m  what  history 
must  record^  as  a  tortured  irony,  the  allied 
ralUtHry  set  out,  .simultaneously  on  a  mas- 
sive sweep  entitled  'Operation  Complete 
Vli-torv  ■ 
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IHK   LESSUNS  AND   IMI'I.iC.\'nONS 
OF  VIKIN.AM 

M:  pniBHICiHr  Mr  I>resident.  Mr, 
BUI  U  Muyeis,  formerly  special  assistant 
to  the  President  and  now  the  publisher 
of  New.sday  Inc  tia.s  written  a  perceptive 
and  thouyhi-provoklni;  article  entitled 
"The  Le.ssons  and  Iniplications  .il  Viet- 
nam '  It  IS  a  .succinct  article,  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
others  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record  and  may  not  have  access  to 
New.sday 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows: 

The   Lessons  .\nd  Impi  ications  ok   Vietnam 

(By  Bill  D.  Moyers,  former  special  .issUtant 

to  the  President  I 

Even  If  human  reason  and  mutual  con- 
cessions fall,  the  law  of  averages  will  even- 
luallv  settle  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Tliere 
never  has  been  a  war  that  did  not  end  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  one  generation  or  an- 
other .At  this  moment,  despite  the  noises 
between  Hanoi  and  Washington,  that  is 
about  the  only  certainty  on  which  to  pin 
one's  optimism.  Mankind  survives  mans 
worst   ntistakes. 

But  what  will  we  have  learned? 

We  will  have  learned — or  re-le.irned.  I 
should  say — an  old  trtilsm:  the  law  of  na- 
tional svoverclgnty  rctiiilres  that  people  be 
able  to  organize  their  search  for  liberty, 
Identity,  and  happiness — not  to  mention  the 
right  to  err— in  ways  that  are  relevant  to 
their  own  experience  and  value  For  all  our 
good  intentions  and  Puritan  sense  ol  mission, 
we  cannot  change  that  law.  .As  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  learning  In  Kasiern  Europe,  and  as 
we  will  inevitably  learn  In  Southeast  -Asia, 
a  nation  cannot  use  Its  military  power  to 
e^^abllsh  or  even  to  preserve  Institutions  in 
other  countries  which  are  incompatible  to 
the  nature  01  ihe  people  over  whom  the  con- 
test is  being  waged.  It  is  altogether  possible, 
as  D.  W  Drogaii  has  suggested,  that  ■there 
will  be  no  South  Vietnamese  state  committed 
emotionally,  ideologically,  by  gratitude,  by 
necessity,  to  follow  the  policies  of  the  U.S. 
In  .\sia.  and  j.till  less  in  the  world." 

EMEKCENCE    OF    PLaR.^L    WORLD 

We  will  also  have  leariied  that  a  truly 
plural  world  has  emerged  beyond  any  single 
blocs  control.  We  are  cviu>,'hi  at  the  present 
between  the  last  vestages  of  a  cold  war  be- 
tween iwo  great  power  bio-  s  and  the  emer- 
gence of  independent  and  interdfpendent 
tntlon  italc:<  The  revival  of  nitionah^m  m 
every  part  ot  the  globe,  while  relieving  the 
cold  war  between  Uie  two  great  blocs,  has 
already  brought  al>out  cmdltions  which  no 
single  large  power  can  dominate  and  no 
International  orgiuii/alion  is  yet  strong 
enough  to  control.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
instabilities  in  the  technologically  unde- 
velopetl  world,  neither  the  Soviets  nor  the 
Americans  11.  r  the  United  Nations  can  pre- 
vent those  I  notabilities  frmn  creating  one 
cri.>^is  after  another. 


Therefore''  Therefore  we  !nvi.-.t  .ivold  »;iv- 
Itig  every  .specltlr  roiitllrt  .m  iiUlmate  value. 
Why  .should  these  conflicts  bec^ime  Arni.i- 
geddon  unless  national  survival  Is  truly  ,a 
stake''  In  practical  terms,  thus  means  that 
no  great  power  should  enter  these  contllcts 
m  such  a  way  as  to  lea\e  .mother  ^.'reat  power 
with  the  single  altern.itUe  of  .surretutrr 
Peace  in  this  turbulent  period  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  larite  powers  to  agree,  not 
upon  a  clash  of  stubborn  wills,  the  only 
resolution  of  which  Is  an  ultimate  test  ol 
arm.s 

Lesson  No.  3  follows  from  the  fact :  there 
are  some  wars  which  can  be  neither  won  nor 
lo6t-  only  disposed  of  Twenty  years  of  the 
"balance  of  terror"  should  have  convinced 
both  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
nuclear  |>ower  is  at  best — and  at  worst 
apocalyptic  power.  Its  possession  assures  us 
only  of  the  means  to  annihilate  one  another. 
Simultaneously,  the  decline  of  military 
Ideology  and  the  rise  of  nationalism  In  inde- 
pendent states  restrict  the  efficacy  of  fx^wer 
In  local  conflicts  We  intervened  in  Vietnam 
for  a  paradoxical  purpose—  to  prevent  a 
militarv  victory,  not  to  win  one.  For  it  is 
apparent  to  reasonable  men  not  inebriated 
by  the  infallibility  of  their  own  Ideology 
that  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  defies 
a  mUllary  solution.  For  one  thing,  we  are 
dealing  with  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
defended  at  an  excessively  high  cost:  and 
for  aiiLither.  the  conditions  that  created  this 
conflict  win  persist  beyond  any  military 
resolution  short  of  the  total  defeat  ol  one 
or  more  of  the  parties.  Of  that  kind  of  resolu- 
tion we  would  be  able  to  say,  with  Tacitus: 
It  was  rather  a  cessation  o*  war  than  a 
beginning  of  peace" 

There  is  yet  another  lesson  which  is  be- 
coming apparent  because  of  Vietnam;  the 
primary  threat  to  world  peace  has  shifted 
from  Europe  to  Asia.  Ironically,  however, 
Vietnam  has  distorted  the  significance  of 
this  shift 

Since  1945  the  principal  threat  to  west- 
ern security  has  been  the  Soviet  Union  II 
remains  a  danger.  But  as  the  countries  ol 
Eastern  Europe  have  moved  from  the  status 
of  satellites  to  allies  with  separate  ambitions, 
as  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  have 
prospered,  .as  the  Soviet  Union  hns  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  internal  needs  of  its 
people,  the  immediate  danger  m  Europe 
has  diminished.  It  has  shifted  to  Asia,  and 
principally  to  the  enigma  that  is  China.  Un- 
fortunately our  preoccupation  with  Vietnam 
has  not  enabled  us  to  think  clearly  and  ob- 
jectively about  China.  On  the  contrary,  the 
intportanl  issues  have  been  more  darkly 
obscured  by  the  fog  of  rhetoric  rising  irom 
the  c.imps  of  the  hawks  and  the  doves  over 
the  emotionally-charged  Issue  of  Asia  com- 
inunism. 

This  is  a  time  for  question-a.sking.  Will 
China  prove  as  militarily  belligerent  us  she 
IS  verbally  belligerent?  Would  she  be  able. 
If  she  sought  to  do  so.  to  mobilize  unified 
support  in  the  Communist  world  for  ex- 
pansionist policies?  What  are  the  prospects 
that,  as  in  the  Soviet  Union,  militant  ideo- 
logical creeds  will  bend  to  the  Issues  of 
problem-solving  and  social  change?  Has  a 
century  ol  .ibraslve  exploitation  by  western 
power?,  mixed  with  the  dogmatism  of  her 
present  leaders,  rendered  her  hopelefsiy  para- 
noid toward  the  West?  What  is  the  correct 
military  posture  toward  China  so  that  we 
are  strong  enough  to  avert  the  worst  and 
wise  enough  to  recognize  opportunities  of 
accommodation  if  ihey  appear?  Are  we  wise 
enough  to  direct  our  concern  not  against 
the  C>ilneso  people  or  even  against  internal 
Chinese  communism,  but  against  any  real — 
and  real  should  be  stressed-  acts  of  aggres- 
sion.' 

DItffSE     riiWER    CENTERS 

In  the  meantime.  Vieinam  has  demon- 
strated how  urgently  we  must  encourage 
difTu&e  centers  of  jxawer  throughout  Asia  so 
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that  the  (x-ople  ol  tliat  region  can  reconcile 
their  ditferences  anmng  themselves.  Painful 
ius  it  IS  !or  us  to  admit,  their  needs  cannot 
be  met  ultimately  by  decisions  in  Washing- 
ton or  Moscow.  They  must  be  met  by  deci- 
sions in  their  own  capitals.  Since  World  War 
11  we  have  lilled  the  power  \iicuums  in  South 
Korea.  Taiwan.  Japan,  and  Indochina;  in 
light  of  what  we  have  leaned,  the  burden  of 
our  rhetoric  must  l>ccome  the  brunt  of  our 
policy:  an  Insistence  ;h;it  Jiese  .md  other 
Asiaii  countries,  n'clidwit:  North  Vietn.un. 
determine  the  luturc  ch.ir.icti-r  'f  .^sc.i  by 
their  own  political  devices 

This  docs  not  mean  that  we  should  l)e  ^o 
frustrated  by  the  agonies  ol  Mie  w.  r  1:1  \  lel- 
nam  that  we  think  slmplv  ;o  pull  back"  will 
strengthen  the  pence  in  Asia  It  '.Iocs  mean 
that  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned,  the 
greatest  Is  tl.e  lesson  of  Inuiiiliiy.  No  in;i  ter 
how  ■.  ast  our  power,  we  c-innot  create  >  iidcr 
;!nd  pei'cc.  nunh  less  justice  and  dleni'v.  in 
Asia,  ri.psc  dipfiid  only  in  ;i  hmited  Ki.se 
upon  the  niilliriry  deterrence  of  those  who 
still  advocate  forcr;  in  the  larger,  in<>;.t  li.st- 
Ing,  sense  they  ean  be  won  onlv  liy  ;lie 
political  imagination  if  the  iiCo,.lr  v.lusp 
own  wiiy  01  life  is  at  ■  t.ike. 


OFFKT.-\L  METHODIST  RESOLU  TION 
DECL.MiKS  KOH  PEACE  SIEP.S  IN 
VIEns'AM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tlie  i;cn- 
eral  board  of  Christian  social  conccrn.s  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  on  Pebn!ar>  29, 
1968,  adopted  a  .statement  on  tiio  war  in 
Vietnam  which  was  very  criticnl  of  the 
.American  iJalicy.  This  action  was  taken 
at  their  annual  nueiin".  hold  in  San 
.^ntonio.  Tex. 

It  .should  tje  noted  ih.it  after  President 
Johnson's  announcement  of  the  ces.sation 
of  bombine  over  most  of  North  Vietnam. 
Ur.  Dudley  Ward.  Lcneral  .secretary  of 
the  Methodist  board,  made  arrangements 
to  so  to  Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  l,j  per- 
suade church  leaders  gathered  there  from 
Communist  countries  that  this  r-ction  by 
the  United  States  was  a  .uenuine  effort 
to  pet  neRotiation.s  started  and  that  there 
should  be  a  prompt  and  affirmative  re- 
.sponse  by  tlic  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment Dr.  Ward  canceled  the  trip  to 
Prai-ue  after  Icarnms  of  the  continued 
U.S.  bombms  of  targets  more  than  200 
miles  mside  North  Vietnam,  feeling  that 
Itie  continued  bombins  destroyed  his  case 
with  the  ch'jrchir.en  from  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  the  resolution  on  Vietnam 
adopted  by  the  ^eneral  board  of  Chris- 
tian social  concerns  of  the  Methodist 
Cliurch  may  appear  in  the  CcNf^RF.ssioN.'^L 

RCCORD. 

Tlicre  being  no  tib.icction.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLl-TION     O.N     ViETX.AM 

Resolution  ;:dcpted  by  the  annui.l  'r.pcimi; 
Of  the  general  board  of  Christian  .social 
concern.s.  the  Mcthodi.st  Chtircn.  P'ebruary 
L'9,  19G3,  in  S,in  .'ailonio.  Tex, 

A        THE      SITfATJON      V,'IiICH      MAKES      THIS 
STATEMENT     TIMELY      ^.VQ     .\DVISABLE 

The  persistence  of  tlie  v.-ar  in  Vietnam,  its 
threat  to  social  improvement  within  the 
United  .States,  and  the  danger  of  its  leading 
to  a  poneral  conflagration,  require  our  pro- 
found concern  riie  moral  issues  involved  are 
of  great  significance  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  Christian  clui.'-ch,  in  wrestling  with  this 
problem,  should  be  more  than  a  reflection 
of   national  sentiments   and   perspectives:    it 


should  test   them   against   our  best    insis-'hts 
into  love,  justice,  and  reconciliation 

B.  THE   DIBLICAL-THEOLOGICAL-ETHICAL    EASIS   UP 
THIS     STATEMENT 

.■\s  believers  that  all  men  are  children  of 
Ciod  and  that,  if  Clod's  sinrlt  acts  through 
us,  we  (.an  be  reconcilers  of  i-ieii.  we  must 
^eek  belter  ways  of  dealing  with  dl.sputes 
among  men,  Tlie  iruits  of  the  spirit  that 
ir...ko  lor  peace  I'.re  poorly  innirished  by  a  war 
that  det-rades  :.nd  divides  .\s  "good  Samarl- 
i.itis"  we  must  iiflii  to  relieve  men  of  the 
L.eitesL  -.i  i-Mier  I'Ud  killer— war,  bind  up 
•..c.i-  wo-.UMis,  and  .'.'I  them  on  a  new  rmd 
!.,■!  icr  w:ty. 

(■      iy.\r   oK    IHESTAT&MENT 

li.o  ii-iembei'S  of  ihc  Board  c:f  Christian 
s.,ci  ,1  Concerns  <  f  The  Methodi.st  Church 
.u'e  lo-.-..l  cltu'.cns  of  ihe  United  States,  de- 
■.otcd  to  the  (irihciplos  of  ireedom.  justice, 
,11(1  V.i\-  i.hfla)oil  upon  which  this  nation  was 
!,  c.i^ied.  The  ii.eh'.Cers  of  the  lionrd  are  also 
C'i.iistiaii.i  wlio'c  hr.st  alleciancc  i.s  t)  tJod. 
uiMCi'  wliose  judgment  the  policies  and  ac- 
;..  ;r:  .'V  ai!  nations  innsl  pa.ss. 

I'or  some  years  this  Board  hnr.  fXpre.s.scd 
oiitaiicly  its  t'l'owlnc  concern  and  alarm  over 
tie  course  and  coinsequcnccs  of  United 
.'-jt-:t3s  ;;'Olioy  in  .SoutUc:..st  Asia  A  large  por- 
t:'  il.  of  the  ■  inio.  energy  and  resources  of  the 
i: 'ird  h.is  oeen  ilevjted  to  tiie  .study  and 
analvsis  ol  ;  iie  Vietnam  conflict  and  to 
.  iron  lou.s  eiloit..;  to  direct  the  attention  of 
;!ic  .\tnerican  jjeoplc  :ind  public  otticials  to 
r.ie  :£.sue^.  u.vol.-ed  and  to  alicrnatlvt  courses 
(  ;  .iLlion. 

We  believe  tho  time  has  now  .arrived  to 
rnr  i\'.  i  ven  '.lore  lorcelullv.  The  rising  toll  of 
c '  su.i'.i  ics.  imUtary  and  civilian,  and  the  con- 
tmucd  diversion  of  resources  from  the 
:.i:;;ht"'ned  crisis  in  our  cities  at  home  leave 
i,s  no  alternative. 

,  he  war  in  Vietnam  <i  clearly  a  .stalemate. 
ri  -.-th.^r  escalation  will  only  prolong  the 
'  lal'Miiate  at  a  higher  level  ol  destruction.  If 
t  e  cEcal.ition  in\olves  the  bombing  of  for- 
ci,-'ii  .-h  ps  m  Haiphong  Harbor,  or  the  in- 
'.asion  ol  N'(jrt!-i  Vietnam,  or  the  use  of  nii- 
'  lear  v,  eapon.s.  It  may  lead  to  tho  nuclear 
i.o!(j'aic-t  which  .all  ;  .me  men  dread. 

Tlie  administration  must  end  its  uniu;, ti- 
lled expressions  of  optimism  v.hicli  iiave 
caused  the  creditiliiy  gap  ;>iid  uiinermined 
public  (ontidence  in  'lie  uation's  leaders. 
Those  m  (.overnment  v.'lio  are  determined 
that  their  theories  ol  counter-lnsursiency 
.'hoiild  succeed  in  \'ietnam  no  matter  what 
ihe  cost  in  life  or  treasure  must  come  to 
•heir  senses  and  hall  the  tragic  experiment. 
ThoLe  officials  whose  ir.vestment  ol  personal 
tliort  :.nd  prestii'e  m  :x'l;a!f  (f  present 
policies  has  been  htutressed  In'  stubborn 
pride  must  ;,  ield  to  the  trim  lessons  of  his- 
tory. 

s:uoncr  c  r  hitcr  a  ce ajehrc  and  negotiations 
v,-ill  conclude  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
sooner  this  can  Ijegm.  the  lewer  American 
.-..(i  Vietnamese  livrs  ■•' ili  '.  e  c  st  The 
:  re  •. 'C-r  the  power  '  f  .i  bellicierent  the  greater 
its  ability  to  take  the  ri.'-ks  involved  in 
initiating  negotiations  lending  to  a  settle- 
ment. 

If  the  world  is  to  avoid  such  immoral, 
brutal  and  wasteful  wars  in  the  future,  man- 
V-.ind  must  diligently  study  the  les.sons  on 
Vietn;:m.  They  include  the'.e: 

1.  National  power,  even  of  the  United 
States,  has  its  limitations  and  cannot  solve 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  developing  nations 
nor  shape   their  destinies. 

2.  Military  and  political  intervention  by 
rne  nation  in  the  affairs  of  another  raises 
f.'rave  moral  issues  particularly  when  it  con- 
flicts with  principles  (.'f  .'elf -determination 
or  aids  p-ovcrnments  Licking  public  support. 

3.  Peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  need  to 
become  "asks  of  the  l.'nit^d  Nations  (t  ot 
a  multinational  regional  (  reanization.  which 
organizations  should  be  strengthened  and 
used. 


■4  .Secure  i..e.in-  with  ireicu.m  and  jus;lce 
requires  luntinued  attention  to  and  signifl- 
cani  progress  toward  safoguar<!ed  disi.rma- 
ment.  granting  to  the  United  Nations-  with 
membership  open  to  all  nations-of  sufli- 
clent  authority  to  enact,  interpret  and  en- 
force world  la'*-.  >.'reater  use  of  tlie  Inter- 
national Conn  of  Justice  and  acceleration 
of  the  <levelopment  of  the  c-mereing  nations. 
5.  It  IS  time  to  re-examine  the  U..S.  p.jsture 
toward  communi.st  nations. 

We  v.hi.leli.>.irtodly  ceinmenu  tiie  .Vccret  iry 
Goier.d  'f  the  UN  for  ills  i)ersistcnt  and 
couiv.geons  leaU-iiUlp  in  iryiiii;  to  |iren  ire 
the  way  for  a  nogoiiated  Ertilemcitt  of  ih" 
Vii-inam  wir. 

Wr  cMinot  prescribe  all  th:it  leaders  of  •i'lV- 
eremont  should  do.  but  certain  directions 
are  clear 

1.  The  U.S.  should  declare  that  its  nriimry 
Int-nD  in  .south  Vietnam  is  10  iie.'oti.ite  lor 
genuine  self-d.?iermination  for  .11  the  poo- 
pie  and  lor  the  vitlidrawal  of  all  outside 
military  forces. 

■2.  E\ery  iiossible  effort  for  <Ie-esc  ;latioi\ 
should  be  m.ide  by  all  parties  to  the^var.  Thi.s 
v.ould  me.n  such  thing.s  as  an  end  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  an  end  to  Eearch- 
and-destroy  t.tctics.  an  end  to  terroi  l.st  incur- 
sions. ;ind  the  .issumption  of  a  military  pic- 
ture desiuned  to  mlnlmi/.e  caiai  titles  .vhile 
nccotlations  are  .soiiuht. 

•3.  The  U.S.  should  affirm  its  willingncKs  lo 
nogcU.ite  with  both  Nnrlii  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  :ind  shciuld  make 
clear  that  the  Thleu-Ky  jiovernment  will  not 
be  allowed  to  veto  such  negotiations  bee  .Mse 
of  its  own  reluct.tncc  to  jiarticlpato. 

4.  The  National  Liberation  Front  and  I'lC 
government  of  North  Vietnam  should  make 
appropriate  responses  to  de-escalation  ioi- 
tiativcs  by  the  U  B.  .ind  ,he  government  .  f 
tiovith  Vieiniim 

5.  Every  ellort  sjiould  be  niiide  to  arrnnue 
cliective  guarantees  against  reprisals  follow- 
in;;  such  a  necrjtiated  settlement 

G.  The  U.S.  should  oiler  Ui  channel  su!5- 
slantial  :!S.slst.ince  through  internation  il 
aiiencles  to  aid  in  the  reccjiistruction  and 
development  of  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  jjretend  that  such  a  course  of 
,:Ct;on  would  provide  ;.  fxood  solution  m 
tr.iglc  conflict  vo  which  there  are  no  ;'ood 
solutions.  However,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  continuance  and  escalation  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam  constitutes  the  cieatest  evil 
and  injustice  In  the  situation.  As  Chnsti.nis, 
we  are  no  longer  in  doubt  that  the  lime  has 
arrived  for  this  nation  to  face  a  diilicult  mo- 
ment of  truth. 

To  peirsue  furtlier  a  militarv  "ictory  m 
Vi?tnam  would  be  to  compound  the  evil  in 
wliich  the  United  .Stites  is  now  enmeslied 
We  must  iiCknowledire  Clod,  must  draw  upon 
resources  of  moral  courage,  and  must  act 
decisively  to  abat^  the  war  and  incve_U)ward 
a  negotiated  withdrawal. 


MARVIN  WATSON:  NEW^  POSTMA'^- 
TER  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pi'r.sident.  it 
was  my  pleasure  this  morninc  xo  present 
Mr.  Marvin  Watson  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  That  com- 
mittee reported  favorably,  by  unar,iir.o:is 
\ote,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Watson  10 
be  the  new  Postmaster  General  of  tiie 
Unitcd  States. 

It  is  traditional  for  the  President  to  aji- 
point  to  this  post  a  man  who  lias  served 
him  closely  and  well.  Marvin  Watson  is 
such  ..  irian.  Any  one  of  us  who  lias  had 
any  dealings  with  the  President  has  deali 
with  Marvin  Watson.  He  lias  been  an  ex- 
tremely efficient  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  over  3  years 
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It  Is  in  that  capanty  that  I  have  rotten 
to  know  this  man  well  over  the  past  3 
yt^ars.  that  he  ha.s  served  as  appoint- 
ments Secietaty  tn  the  Pnsidt  rit  Al- 
though out  of  the  nature  of  our  duties 
we  have  had  occasional  difTerences  of 
opinion  m  matters  such  as  patronaKe.  I 
iiavi.  always  found  Marvin  Watson  to  be 
a  man  of  umazlnR  tact  and  eood  will,  one 
who  lias  kept  any  difTerences  from  caus- 
in;  problems.  In  my  position  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfTice  and  Civil  Servr 
ice,  I  will  work  closely  with  the  new  Post* 
master  General  and  I  am  vlad  that  n.y 
fellow  Texan.  Mar\tn  Watson,  will  be 
that  man, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ihat  a  biop- 
raphy  of  Mar'.m  Watson  be  printed  m 
the  Uecurd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketcb 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Recobc. 
as  follows: 
BiocRAPiiic.M,  SKncH  or  W    M.«RviN  Watson. 

POSTMASTEH  GtNEB'.L  DCSIONCS 

W  riAarvliv  WaUsc.n  was  named  \o  be  Potti- 
master  Geu&ral  -f  the  United  stutes  by  Prc«l 
Idem  Lyndon  B    JohnBon  "n  April   10,   1968 

Dunns;  tlie  Runoiiiicement  .-oncernUig  ihp 
nomination  of  Mr  Wftlton.  whum  the  Presi- 
dent refers  Ui  is  the  "most  efUclent  man  t 
h.ive  ever  known,"  the  President  said  M». 
W.itsoa  has  sef.  ed  ine  ibi)  for  a  iC'-jod  cle>»l 
of  the  t;me  I  have  been  President  ' 

Mr  VV  itson  Special  Assistar.t  to  the  Prcs»- 
Idcnl  since  Pebr\iary  I.  1965.  will  succeed 
Lawrence  P  O  Bnen.  who  subtnttted  hit 
reslgn-lion  April  in 

William  Marvin  Wiitson  wris  bf>rn  m  Oak- 
hurst.  Tox.is  on  June  6  I9'::4  He  attended 
high  school  in  HuntsMlle.  Vexxa.  and  upon 
graduiitiL>n,  entered  Savior  University  He 
served  in  the  United  Stites  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  II.  Mr.  VVataon  w.is 
graduated  from  Baylor  in  1949.  receiving  fi 
Bat-helor  of  Business  Administration  degre*. 
He  continued  his  education  at  the  same  unli- 
verslty  .aid  w.xi  iwarded  .m  MA.  degree  in 
Economics  in  l'J5<J.  ! 

Mr.  Watsons  professauniil  c  ireer  includA 
positluiis  in  the  educatloival.  public  ano 
private  sectors.  He  w.is  an  instrvictor  in  'he 
Economics  Department  .it  Baylor  Universitj. 
Prom  1951  1054.  l^e  held  jxisitlons  as  Chani- 
ber  uf  Comerce  Manager,  City  Secretary  antl 
City  Judge,  in  Dalngerlleul.  Tcx.-is.  During 
1955,  he  served  with  the  Red  River  V-dley 
Association  in  Shrevepjrt.  Louisiana. 

In  1956.  Mr  Watson  w.is  named  is  t-xec'j- 
tlve  .assistant  to  the  President  of  Lone  St4r 
Steel  Company  He  held  this  position  untjl 
January  31    19C5. 

From  1951  until  J.-.nviiiO'  31.  1965.  Mr.  Wii<- 
son  was  active  in  W4ter  couEervritlon  prq- 
grams  m  the  State  of  Texas  ind  speclflcallty 
m  Northeast  Texas  During  this  time.  h(e 
served  ,\s  a  State  V!c«  President  .f  the  Red 
River  Valley  Association;  Secretary,  then 
President,  of  the  Northeast  Te.Nas  Munlcipll 
W  iter  Dlstr.ct  He  was  ppotnted  to  thie 
Governors  Statewide  Water  Recreatloh 
Study  Committee  ntid  wns  m.-.de  ch  urm.in  if 
that  Commiltec  which  iibmitted  to  ttje 
Gox^rnor  i  comprehensive  rei>ort  en  tMe 
future  of  water  recreation  in  the  State  •/ 
Tf>x  i.i. 

Mr.  Watson  has  long  had  an  Interest  t^ 
Kovernment  .tnd  h.'s  actively  participated  sn 
the  civic  and  economic  development  of  his 
native  state  This  Interest,  first  generated  in 
the  courthouse  square  In  HuntsvlUe.  Tcxae. 
Was  later  manifested  in  activities  at  the  f  ta^e 
and  natlon.Tl  levels.  Mr.  Wr-.tson  Wits  a  men»- 
btr  of  th?  Texas  Civil  JuUl'Mal  Counclj. 
President  of  the  Alumni  .\ssc-;-iatlon  of  tlie 
Hankamer  School  of  Business.  Baylor  Uni- 
versity. Member  of  the  Executive  Board  {if 
the  Texas  Law  Enforcement  Foundatlop 
Member  of  the  Texas  Industrial  Development 


Council,  the  TcTna  Water  Development 
Council,  the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Texas  United  Fund;  and  served  "n  ti.  veru- 
mental  Affairs  Committee  for  both  the  K.u-t 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Wp.st  I'tx.is 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1964  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Governor  Connally  and  elected  to 
the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Texas  State 
Democratic  Executive  Ciimmlttee  In  the 
summer  of  1964,  he  participated  In  the  Demo- 
rr^tlc  Natlntinl  Convention  in- Atlantic  City. 
Nfw  ,Ier«ev 

On  Februarv'  1,  1963.  Mr  Wat.\on  wius  .ip- 
poluted  by  Pre«ide«t  Johnson  .is  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  He  has  served  at 
th.1t  po»t  until  the  present  time 

Mr  Watson  m  irrled  tiie  former  Marlon 
Baugh  of  Waco.  Texas  Tliey  have  three  chil- 
dren; Winston  Lee  Watson  21.  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Marvl.ind.  a  d.iughtor.  Klm- 
berly  Baugh  Watson,  17.  a  '•tudent  at  Mount 
Vernon  Seminiiry;  atid  a  four  year  old  son. 
William  Marvin  WaUon.  III. 

The  Watsons  are  active  in  the  church 
where  Mr  Watson  Is  .a  Deacon  He  has  long 
been  active  in  his  church,  having  taught 
Bible  C1.-IS5C-S,  lervrd  extensively  on  church 
committee  and  participated  in  all  lay  activi- 
ties 


WE  MUST  SAVE  FKDEH.^L  EMPLOY- 
EES'  iilGHT  TO  WORK 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Presidenl,  I  had 
hoped  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  lirst 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  and  aeam 
in  January  196G.  that  the  issue  of  com- 
pulsory unlonl.sm  iiad  been  laid  to  rest. 

Unfortimately,  it  is  now  becomini?  ob- 
vious that  this  was  not  necessarily  so. 

It  lias  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Joiinson  administration's  Labor  Man- 
agement Review  Commission  is  prepar- 
ing recommendations  for  chasiges  i:i 
President  Kennedys  Executive  Order 
No.  10988.  which  ^;ovems  labjr-manage- 
ment  relations  in  the  Federal  Goveni- 
nicnt.  and  the  .'■u^scstions  very  likely 
will  include  some  form  of  compulsory 
union  membership. 

?.Ir.  President,  be  it  by  efforts  to  repeal 
section  14' b I  of  the  Taft-Hartley  .^ct. 
or  by  Executive  order,  or  any  other  shape 
or  form,  compulsory  unionism  is  morally 
wrong  and  a  major  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  all  Americans. 

I  understand  tliat  the  Commission's 
reiwrt  is  expected  within  a  month,  and 
if  the  President  accepts  it  and  signs  it 
the  report  would  become  Federal  policy 
at  once. 

Unfortunately.  I  find  this  another 
classic  example  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seeking  to  destroy  the  rights  and 
initiative  of  the  indiudual — this  time  tiie 
Federal  employee 

The  Federal  civilian  employee  should 
be  no  different  than  any  other  employee 
when  it  comes  to  his  basic,  fundamental 
right  to  choose  whether  or  not  he  should 
join  a  anion. 

I  find  it  particularly  unfortunate  that 
in  ciiiX)siny  the  Executive  order  route  for 
this  encroachment  the  administration  is 
bypassing  Congress  and  the  American 
people 

The  Comm'ssicn.  headed  by  Labor  Sec- 
retai-y  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz.  and  the  Jnlm- 
s:)n  administration  apparently  have 
failed  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  1966 
election  when  scores  of  Consressmen 
who  voted  to  repeal  section  H'b>  were 
defeated  at  the  polls  partially  because 
tliey  voted  to  destroy  a  basic  American 
freedom. 


My  State  of  Utah  has  a  right-to-work 
law,  and  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  civil  .servants  in  the  State  stronr.ly 
ur^'inc:  me  to  do  all  I  can  to  opi^ose  this 
boik-door  attempt  at  comiiulsory  unum- 
Ism  wiucli  would  deny  them  liu'  i:  lit, 
thai  a  private  employee  has  In  my  Stale 

Federal  civil  .service  workers  are  ihe 
lari-'cst  single  bloc  of  employees  in  Ui.>h. 
and  tliey  are  deeply  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today  written  lo 
the  President  of  the  Unlied  States  as 
well  as  Secretary  of  Labor  Wu  tz  .stron'ly 
obiecting  to  any  modifications  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No  10988  and  Inlorminu  ihnn 
that  .should  this  be  done  I  shall  intro- 
duce legislation  to  correct  it  I  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  the  freedom  and  the 
rl^'ht  to  work  of  these  line  i)eo»le  wiped 
out  merely  by  the  stroke  of  the  Presi- 
dential pen, 

I  deeply  believe  in  the  right  of  any 
American  to  join  a  labor  organization, 
but  I  also  believe  with  equal  force  the 
right  of  any  .American  not  to  join  a  Libor 
orranization. 

I  and  the  majority  of  the  t)cople  of 
Utuli  believe  that  no  man  in  this  country 
shoiild  be  lequircd  to  pay  union  dues  to 
a  political-labor  ort'ani/ation  with  wl.ioh 
he  might  not  agree.  I  feel  that  forced 
membership  in  any  orpani/.ation  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  sacred  jK-rsonal  rights 
which  make  this  country  preat. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  under  tiiese 
circumstances  the  Senate  should  be  re- 
minded of  what  President  Kennedy  .said 
wiien  he  i.ssued  Executive  Order  No 
10988  in  1962  and  for  that  purpose  I 
quote  his  words  here : 

Employees  of  the  Federil  government  .-hall 
have  and  shall  be  protected  In  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  free  and  without  fear  of  penalty 
or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join  and  assist  any  em- 
ployee organization,  or  to  refr.iln  from  such 
activities. 

Former  Secretary  c^f  Labor  Goldberg 
in  speaking  before  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees  said: 

I  know  vou  will  agree  with  me  li.at  the 
\inion  shop  and  the  closed  .--hop  .ire  inappro- 
priate to  the  Federal  government  ...  In 
your  own  organiz:ition  you  have  to  win  ac- 
ceptance by  your  own  conduct,  your  own 
action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  responsi- 
bility and  your  own  achlevenictit 

Nothing  has  hapiiened  since,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  should  justify  le versing  these 
.statements. 

Speaking  of  compulsory  unionism  may 
I  .say  again  what  I  .said  m  the  Senate  in 
October  1965,  good  unions  do  not  need 
it  and  bad  imions  do  r.ot  de.servc  it 


THE  80TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF 
MACHINISTS  AND  AEROSPACE 
WORKERS 

Mr.  RIBlCOFP\  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3.  the  Inicn^.alionnl  Association  of 
Machinists  &  Aerospace  Workers  will 
celebrate  .'ts  80th  anniversary.  I  wi.sh  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  lAM  members 
on  tins  occasion. 

Tom  Talbot,  tlie  founder  and  first 
[•resident  of  the  association,  represented 
the  spirit  of  the  labor  movement  when  he 
wrote  in  1889: 


I 
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ThLs  .Association  Is  composed  strictly  of 
practical  men  who  have  a  higher  ambition 
in  life  than  to  merely  earn  a  living,  but  who 
wish  to  rear  tip  lamiiles  that  will  make  good 
and  useful  citizenti  and  who  have  a  desire 
to  see  their  shopmates  lifted  from  a  life  of 
continuous  trouble  and  anxiety  and  i)laced 
in  a  position  where  they  will  have  equal  fa- 
cililips  to  demand  thoir  rights  and  privileges 
and  who  also  have  sufficient  Judgment  to 
equally  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  this 
a.s.sociation  that,  inspired  by  the  words 
and  example  of  Tom  Talbot,  it  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  dynamic  and  vital  forces 
m  the  Nation  today. 

All  as.sociation  members,  from  the  rank 
and  file  to  lAM  President  Roy  Siemiller, 
deserve  commendation  and  congratula- 
tions on  80  years  of  achievement. 

I  wish  them  many  more  anniversaries 
and  continued  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'The  80th  '  published  in  the  Ma- 
chinist of  Thursday.  April  2.5.  1968. 

There  beinc  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  80th 

Old  Tom  Talbot,  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  this  .Association,  would  be 
ple;ised  and  proud  if  he  could  see  us  today. 

It  was  80  years  ago.  come  May  5th.  that 
Talbot  and  those  18  other  machinists  dropped 
into  that  locomotive  pit  at  the  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
railroad  yards.  They  decided  to  form  a  union 
of  machinists,  and  each  of  them  put  up  $1.25 
to  defray  the  expenses. 

The  National  .Association  of  Machinists, 
NAM.  as  they  called  it.  had  several  predeces- 
.'ors.  Earlier  efforts  to  organize  machinists 
had  failed  for  many  reasons.  Sometimes  they 
struck  too  soon  or  put  too  much  reliance 
on  politics,  or  .i  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment disrupted  their  efforts. 

Talbot's  txpcnence  had  come  from  the 
old  Knights  ol  Labor.  He  had  been  a  state 
organizer  for  the  Knights,  The  year  1888  was 
,1  b.id  year  for  machinists.  Wages  were  declin- 
ing They  were  lucky  to  get  20  cents  an  hour, 
*2  for  a  10-hour  day. 

\    .TIST    ,\NCER 

Years  later,  we  interviewed  Talbot's  sister. 
She  was  asked  why  her  brother  liad  tried 
to  do  what  must  have  seemed  the  impossible. 
She  claimed  he  did  :t  out  of  anger,  that  he 
was  angry  at  a  world  in  which  a  skilled 
machinist  couldn't  afford  to  send  his  son  to 
liigh  school.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
trade  when  this  union  was  founded. 

That  the  I.AM  has  survived  at  all  is  a  mir- 
acle. That  It  thrived  and  grew  into  a  great 
useful  institution  serving  members  in  every 
province,  m  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone, 
.ind  Wake,  Guam  and  Midway  Islands  is 
ample  testimony  to  the  freedom  that  working 
people  enjoy  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada, 

The  success  of  the  lAM  is  also  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  machinists,  and  aerospace 
workers  and  those  m  the  allied  trades,  are 
not  bemused  by  age.  We  have  kept  up  with 
the  times;  we  are  keeping  pace  with  progress. 

We  faced  the  challenge  of  industrial  or- 
ganization and.  in  countless  cases,  adopted 
It  We  have  faced  the  fact  that  men  are  en- 
titled to  be  judged  and  to  be  paid  according 
to  their  abilities  and  not  discriminated 
against  because  of  race  or  color  or  national 
origin.  Every  member  of  the  lAM  goes  first 
class. 

We  have  profited  from  the  experience,  the 
mistakes  and  the  successes  of  those  who  have 
gone  before. 


LOOKING    AHEAD 

This  year  when  we  have  Just  recently 
signed  the  millionth  member,  we  can  face 
the  future  confident  of  our  strength,  proud 
of  our  leadership  and.  as  machinists  always 
have  been,  never  contented. 

On  this  eightieth  birthday,  k-t  us  remind 
ourselves  that  with  all  our  years,  we  .still 
need  15  cents  to  buy  a  cup  ol  coffee. 


NEED  TO  SAVE  BIG  THICKET  OF 
TEXAS  IS  URGENT— SID  MOODY 
OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  DEFINES 
NEED  FOR  WILDERNESS   AREAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  11.  1967.  I  introduced  S.  4.  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  in  Texas.  Time  is  running 
out  on  us;  each  day  that  pa.sses  without 
action  on  S.  4,  more  and  more  of  the  Big 
Thicket  is  being  destroyed.  I  urpe  action 
on  the  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress  .so 
that  we  may  begin  now  to  save  a  portion 
of  this  natural  beauty  ol  Texas. 

The  need  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  is 
urgent.  Already,  the  encroachment  of 
civilization  lias  reduced  the  Big  Thicket, 
once  a  great  forest,  to  about  one-tenth 
its  original  size.  Only  an  act  of  Congress 
can  now  save  it  from  total  de.'-iruclion. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  one  uf  the  most 
rare  and  unique  areas  in  our  country. 
The  distinctive  combination  of  climates 
has  produced  unique  species  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  this  alone  is  one  reason 
why  a  portion  of  the  Big  Thicket  should 
be  preserved. 

But  more  than  that  is  the  need  for 
man  to  have  a  place  of  refuge.  Secretary 
LTdall  has  said.  "Man  is  a  part  of  nature. 
He  needs  Great  Swamps  and  Yellow- 
stones  and  Alaskas.  They  arc  the  lie  to 
the  earth.  The  more  we  build  a  pressure 
cooker  society,  the  more  we  need  the 
wilderness  as  an  escape  valve,  " 

In  the  Houston  Post  of  Sunday,  April 
21,  1968,  Sid  Moody,  of  the  As.sociated 
Press,  wrote  an  article  entitled  "To  Save 
the  Wilderness:  Our  Only  One."  in 
which  he  stated: 

Suppose  at  some  future  day  man  finds 
he  has  tipped  the  balance  ol  nature  too  f.ir. 
Suppose  he  finds  that  he  needs  the  seed,  the 
animal,  the  unadulterated  genetic  resources 
that  are  the  basis  (jf  his  evolution?  .And 
suppose  they  are  gone,  or  hopelessly  dis- 
torted? 

Then,  indeed,  may  he  cry  ah,   -.vilderness. 

It  is  t,-)  prevent  the  pos.sibility  of  .cuch  a 
dead  end  that  a  growing  number  of  con- 
servationists are  looking  to  the  wilderness 
as  a  gene  "bank,"  If  for  some  reason,  man 
needs  a  bighorn  sheep  or  sequoia  or  the 
delicate  harmony  of  a  forest  acre,  it  will  be 
there,  in  the  wilderness, 

Mr,  President,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
Big  Thicket  in  .southeast  Texas,  near 
Beaumont,  is  a  rare  and  unique  home 
for  both  the  usual  and  unusual  forms 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  Action  is 
needed  now  on  S.  4  so  that  this  and 
future  generations  may  enjoy  the  nat- 
ural wonders  there  and  perhaps  some- 
day find  the  "ultimate  chance  for  his 
own  sui-vival." 

I  aGk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


To    Save    the    Wilderness:    Our    Only    O.ne 
(By  Sid  Moody  I 

In  the  t>etnnning  -was  the  hind,  .ill  there 
would  be,  then  and  forever:  inouiii.un  .oul 
meivdow.    forest    and   pruine. 

Man  came  later. 

He  humbled  the  l.md,  mile  uixjn  mile, 
town  upon  t<iwn.  The  wide  spaces  narrowed 
and  narrow  sull.  And  will  it  end  only  whi-n 
Lhe  suHerine  land,  all  of  it.  is  f:one.  rutted 
and   ,horn   by   man's   plow   .ind   ax? 

The  Du.st  Bowl  of  the  1930s;  the  clawed 
scirs  of  su-ip  mines  m  the  Kentucky  hills  of 
yesterday  and  riclU  now;  scummed  rivers 
Ictli.'il  t.)  lilc:   man  lias  done  v.  .ill, 

,sucii  rape  .mcl  its  consequences,  ,'- lys 
.sti  wart  Ud, ill,  1:   -Anienci's    •quiet  crisis," 

WHO    is    ^4AN    lO    KNOW? 

Not  Just  because  of  it?  sheer  waste,  bui  be- 
t.iu>.e  man.  as  he  changes  tiie  land,  is  t.imp- 
cruic  with  the  very  house  m  which  h.  w.is 
ircilid.  And  no  oac.  none.  >  an  .say  if  alter 
millenia  of  such  lampcrinu"  man  still  not 
sl.ind  homeless  in  an  alien  l.iiul  he  has  des- 
err.iled    .An  example: 

.A  '.  ouiic  boy  ocsiror.s  ol  a  bike  ^.ived 
up  money  by  irapping  .'.kunks  around  his 
l.imily's  upsuite  New  York  l.irm.  The  bike 
nnally  b:)j'_;ht.  he  pedalled  to  the  i)ond  where 
he  used  to  enjoy  wat-ching  wild  ducks  raising 
their  yf.'UiiL',  i'hev  were  cone  Why?  'I'hc 
.skunks  he  trapped  led  on  turtle  easts  Ao 
Kkunkf,    more    turlie.s — who    ate    the    duck?. 

That  has  the  .«-implicily  (jf  a  bedtime  st-ory, 
Con.'^ider,  \hen.  this  potential  iiif,'htmare  In 
Brazil  there  is  t.ilk  of  making  a  reservoir  in 
the  Amazon  basin  as  lame  as  Western  Europe 
■H.is  ,iny  one  a.sked  what  withdr.iwThg  this 
much  oxygen-producing  preen  might  ine.iu 
t/i  mankind?"  asks  David  Brewer,  outspoken 
(  xccutive  secretary  (f  tlic  ."-^lerr.i  Club,  a  U.S. 
conservationist  group, 

C'.in  man.  who  danus  nver.s.  levels  lorests 
and  paves  swamps,  be  .'-o  arrogant  as  t^  be 
.'■ure  he  i.s  no  more  tiian  that  little  lioy  trav- 
cliiiL'  :i  patli  who.se  end  he  Knows  iiol? 

VVH.VT    Is     .\     •.VILbERNf:.^.^-' 

We  liave  iieard  these  voices  belore:  Keep 
.Americas  air  tresh.  her  streams  jnire,  her 
cities  clean.  Now  there  are  iho,':e  that  wariT'' 
.save  the  wilderness  while  ;  ome  remains. 

They  irgue  .'or  reasons  of  iie.^thetics.  for 
traditumal  reasons  of  conserv.ition.  And  for 
.1  newer  one:  that  the  \  ir-fm  wilderness  may 
some  day  be  mans  ultimate  chance  lor  his 
own  .survival. 

■Il  IS  not  given  man  ui  make  a  wildcrnefs," 
s.iid  Brewer,  quoting  from  author  Wallace 
.Stpgncr.  'But  he  can  make  a  desert.  .And 
h.%s," 

And  cut  ('R  in  ^uch  a  desert,  having 
blighted  the  plant  and  animal  who.se  de.suny 
he  .hares,  man  conceivably  could  wither 
Some  day, 

.Sume  lacts: 

The  land  and  water  .irc:i  .  I  t'lC  ,'JO  states 
lotalE  2,3   billion  acres. 

Of  this,  about  10  per  cent  remains  as  time 
has  made  it.  The  rest:  cities,  larms,  hlgh- 
wavs,  reservoirs,  factories. 

From  this  10  per  cent  the  United  .^tates 
will  set  aside  large  areas  of  wilderness.  This 
was  decided  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of   1934, 

But  pivotal  questions  have  not  been  de- 
cided: how  much  wilderness  is  enough:  for 
aesthetics,  for  conEerv,ition,  for.  perhaps, 
survival-'  And  what,  to  be  sure,  is  a  wilder- 
ness? 

Tiie    act    defines    wilderness    as    "an    area 
where  earth   and  its  community  of  life  are 
tmtrammeled    by    man.    where    man    himself 
ia  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain." 
can't  see  forest  fop.  tp.ees 

But  ,  .  , 

Congress,  confronted  with  political  reali- 
ties, will  permit  mining  in  wilderness  areas 
of  the  US,  Forest  Service  until    1984 

Mining?   In   a   wilderness'' 

One   mans   wilderness   is   liot   another's. 
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■  ir  und  is  not  for  man's  use — hU  food,  hla 
sheuer.  lila  recreation— what  good  Is  it  •" 
.-'■■-  I  iivivernment  C'>nservatlonl8t  Pew.  If 
r  the  commercial  users  of  the  land 
A  M.,,j  diiatcree  Nrir  do  they  .irgue  that  s<jm« 
land  should  not  be  set  aside  Inviolate  Buti 
ag;U'\.  how  ni.ioh  IvT  which  use.  Includlnis 
the  u'  e  of  slmp'y  remaining  us  it  Is  and  was'* 
Every  day  they  constantly  chip  .iwaj^ 
more  of  our  resources  " 

Tliat  Is  a  timber  industry  lobbyi.%t  t.illeinf 
of  1  ind  set  aside  f'T  ctjr.iervailon 

"They  ar«'  mnsiantly  wh.ltlinu  awny  o»i: 
resources 

That  is  a  conserirtUOnlsl  t:ilkln];  of  th« 
commercial  users  of  the  land.  ClMU'ly.  eacf 
does  not  see  each  other*  f.irc»t  fjf  tVc  trees] 

M'lre   fac's: 

T^.e  major  l:md  holders  of  the  Umtec 
States  are  the  Bureau  of  lj»nd  Msnnnementj 
452  m'lUon  acres,  about  two-fifths  of  the  na- 
Uon.  the  Forest  Service.  186  ;1  million  icresj 
two-fifths  of  the  n.a.<in's  forer.ts,  the  Plfili 
and  Wildlife  Service.  28  5  million  acres,  nnc^ 
the  Park  Service.  27  b  million  acres  Th« 
lands  of  the  lifer  three  aeencles  will  b< 
sites  of  the  priipos.?d  wilderness  ;ircib>. 
Evr2.v  :  tTTit  on-  n=iP3 

Th;  Forest  ST.i^ie.  whicli  allows  mi.lt;pl^ 

use   of   Us  lincis   Incl'i ■    •>ilntn<  ^{;[rft.1ln|j 

and    loaiglng.    his.    r.  'ft    aside 

million    ;icres    :is    v  .   !•  :  .".il    pr  m  t. 

ureas  ui  a  pronr.m  l.>e^i|h  m  l"".! 

By  the  act.  however,  these  lands  will  hard 
to  be  restudlod  as  well  aa  propos*ls  of  tt\i 
other  agencies  and  recpl\o  congressloniil  ap| 
proval  I 

The  Purest  Service  has  stu'Ued  wiUlerne«t 
are.is  iotalUii<  1  9  million  acre-.  -*o  f  ir  and 
has  designated  one  million  to  be  presented 
to  Congress.  The  Park  Service  Is  stuilyln^ 
57  areas  r.in<?l!'g  in  size  from  5,000  acres,  th^ 
minimum  under  the  act.  to  100  000  .icres  in, 
eluding  such  n.uioiml  parks  as  I.'le  Rovul"  l» 
Lake  Superior  and  Lr'ssen  m  California  FlslJ 
and  Wildlife  ip  considering  about  'JO  refuge 
rani<i:ig  f.'om  the  !■  U'.!e  1  8  million  icr-Jenc 
Moose 
Gl 
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rani<i:ig  f.'om  the  !■  U'.!e  1  8  million    icr-  Jena* 

Moose    Ran«    in    Alaska    to    the    1  f)00-acrt 

Ore, it  Swamp  refr  •i<'  :n  Kev  Jersey.  ] 

L-iit  month  Pn-ulent  J  .jnson  »ert  Cont 
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gress    the   flr't    a-t  ..ii    p-opc«als    for  offlcl; 
designation    24  ar?as  in  13  (UttM  totiinnis  alj- 
most  one  mlllicn  a^-res. 

M.iklng  a  capital  'W  vUderness 
wilderness.  Is.  however,  a  thorny  bo^mesi^ 
The  Forest  Service  has  proposed  a  142  000 
acres  San  Rafael  Wilderness  in  the  Los  Pa«r«te 
N.itlonal  Forest  In  CBllfornla.  The  Wlldetj- 
ness  Society,  a  conservationist  group  thaft 
treads  more  so'tly  but  as  cleterminedlv  as  t 
Sierra  Club  throuijh  the  nations  f:res 
claim  the  wilderness  ahoa:d  Include  boi 
sand  addltrnial  acres  the  F.  reot  t^rvice  1 
slstjs  Is  vital  for  fire  control 

■Why  battl^  for  2  000  acres  '"  wys  Michael 
Na<lel     aaslslant    e.cecxi'.ive    director    of    W 
siKtetv   •Because  we  must  try  and  sa'  e  eve 
piece  of  land  we  can  How  plentUul  is  the  2 
per  cent  of  the  American  land  wc  are  Iryl' 
to  save  when  e-ery  corner  >f  the  country  will 
be  developed  with  the  technological  Improve- 
ments we  have  now  or  wlU  soon  l-.ave"" 
rr's  ro«  mu.  amiricaNs 

The  Pirk  Service,  too.  h.xs  dimcultles  wim 
Its  frl?nds  iin-J  foes  t-'ier-  are  those,  even  »i 
the  department,  who  feel,  stridently,  ihit 
national  parks  shou'd  remain  as  primitive 
as  pc^solble  Few  roaus.  Few  lodges.  None  if 
the  mob  sccnej  that  d«wcend  on  Yotemite  cjn 
summer  weck?nds.  Uttering  the  valley  wlijh 
trailers,  beer  cans  and  film  wrappers. 

Yet  natunil  p.irk  attenc'ance.  130  millions 
In  1066.  rises  axiut  10  per  cent  yearly 

Wh  it  should  be  the  ovr-all  po^-y  of  t^e 
P.irk  SvTvice  which  welcomes  many  thousauls 
t  >  tts  Wushinctoa  Monument  and  tens,  If 
■',  it.  UJ  the  siinimit  of  Its  Mount  MrKmley 

I.   t.i-s   to  --trlke   A   me.'.n   of    the   great' 

V  i  far  the  greatest  number  without  inipal^ 

-  ,  'Mt  vl-gl.-^ity  of  the  p.irk 


PLirks  'M  'if  are  almiMt  as  niU'  h  i  head- 
.vhe   as    parKs    in    being 

The  Park  Service,  for  Instance  wauls  to 
include  tlie  Buffalo  River  in  .^rk nis.ia  :n  a 
system  of  national  wild  rivers 

■  But  the  people  who  live  uiong  the  river 
love  it  They  want  It  and  themselves,  to  be 
left  alone.  •  said  a  Park  Service  pi  inner  So 
the  park  r..ager  l:i  Hot  Springs  drops  up 
whenever  he  can  lo  spread  good  will— and 
the  message  Buffalo  River  is  not  just  for  lis 
residents    it's  for  all  Americans 

MI.SCS.    OA!M\L.S.    RlrNWAYS 

A.,  competition  for  the  flnl'e  'and  mcrca-ses 
so  di>es  the  necessity  for  the  .\nierlcan  genius 
fur  compromise  But  can  a  compromised 
wilderness  be  a  wilderness''  Or  even  u  park? 

The  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  in  Washing- 
ton h.is  430.000  acres  of  virgin  land  and  the 
Kennecott  Copper  C"o  owns  .120  acres  of  ore- 
rich  land  right  in  the  middle  Conservation, 
or  copper? 

Canals  cut  by  the  Corps  of  Eugim-ers  have 
cut  off  natural  water  flow  to  the  Everglades, 
endangering  Us  flora  and  fauna.  Wildlife,  or 
Will  .w  lys? 

The  Great  Swamp  in  N.'W  Jersey,  a  rare 
v'-r^inal  wild  only  80  miles  rr.:m  New  York 
City  It  the  sue  U»e  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity wants  for  a  mitminoth  airport  Birds,  or 
Ictj' 

T:^e  effort  to  make  Wllderne««  out  of  the 
wildrrne.ss  creatcn  some  hne  points,  some 
sm.ill.  some   slot 

The  dispute  between  the  Forest  Service, 
wi'.h  lt3  multiple  use  program  for  national 
forests,  and  the  Park  Service,  with  its  creed 
of  miniinal  interference  of  the  land,  reached 
»uch  a  pilch  Ih  the  I'JGOa  that  Udall  and 
F.-c-man  had  to  sign  a  pence  pact  that  Is  now 
kn  >nn  a»  the  -Tre.-ity  of  the  Potomac," 

TH.V.NHS  — roR    .•MOT    Bl'lLDlNC 

Ye:  warfare  broke  out  again  lust  year  in  a 
Dtar  Stew- Dear  OrV  correspondence  over 
the  r-irest  Service  plans  for  a  highway 
through  the  giant  sequoias  Udall  felt  a  road 
t>  the  proposed  Mineral  King  5kl  develop- 
ment posed  an  ;ilr  and  water  p».illiiUon  hazard 
ti-,  the  unique  trees. 

Freem.in  replied:  You.  and  your  depart- 
ment .  .  ar«  clear'v  attempting  to  block 
National  Forest  il  •  pment  in  ways  that 
lire  not  Justified, ' 

••To  what  extent  ran  I  play  God  with 
Orville  Preeman,  •  Udall  said  Inter  He  gave 
his  consent  to  the  road. 

But  who  is  the  ultimate  winner — or  loser'' 
The  skiers,  woo  can  roam  the  Rockies  tor 
snow'  Or  the  giant  sequoias,  wno  have  out 
one  home  in  the  world  • 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Frefmans  assur- 
ances prove  wrong  and  the  sequoias  are 
hivrnied.  so  what  >  Who  really  needs  sequoias 
or  crocodiles  or  undammed  mounuiin 
streams  m  a  West  .Uways  wondering  where 
tc morrows  drinking  water  will  come  Irom  ' 
Who  needs  wlldernet*.  really  ? 
Surely.  sa,ld  a  Forest  Service  planner,  to 
the  average  man  m  the  street  a  drive  down 
the  Blue  Hidge  Parkway  in  Virginia  may  be 
as  much  wilderness  ha  he  will  ever  see.  Or 
ever  want  to 

"But  at  the  same  tunc  there  Is  a  deep 
personal  comfort  to  almost  every  one  know- 
ing that  somewhere  out  there  Is  a  rugged 
land  that  is  hard  to  get  to  but  is  there, 
unspoiled  Maybe  some  day  hell  go,  maybe 
not  but  us  there." 

••.\ian  IS  a  p«rt  of  nature.  '  said  Udall  He 
needs  Great  Swamps  and  Yellowstones  and 
Aiaskas.  They  are  his  tie  to  the  e.irth.  The 
more  we  build  a  pressure  cooker  society,  the 
more  we  need  Ihe  wlldernc  a  aa  an  est«pe 
valve  ■ 

"Maybe  50  years  from  now  we'll  be  thanked 
more  ior  what  we  didn't  build  th.m  whut  .ve 
did.'   said  an  aide. 

The  wilderness  is  land  th;.t  can  be  found 
in  b.ilancs  scleniihcally.  It  Is  lun  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  not  man."  said  Nadel 


POR    O.N(  E    AND    KllR    AIL 

Suppose  at  some  future  day  man  finds  he 
haa  tipped  the  balance  of  nature  tiw  far. 
Suppose  he  tlnds  that  he  needs  the  seed,  the 
animal,  the  unadulterated  genetic  resources 
that  are  the  bases  of  his  evolution  '  .And  >up- 
pose  they  are  gone,  or  hopelessly  distorted' 

Then,   indeed,   may   he  cry   ah.   wilderness. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a 
dead  end  that  a  growrtng  number  of  con.serva- 
tlonlstfi  are  looking  to  the  wllderne.sa  .is  a 
gene  Ijank  "  If  for  some  reason,  man  needs 
a  bighorn  \heep  or  a  sequoia  or  the  delicate 
harmony  of  a  lores'-  acre.  It  will  be  there,  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  key  question,  then,  is  Udall  put  it. 
"Is  whether  we  can  draw  laws  in  these  are.as 
(Of  conser\  .itlon)  with  some  certainty,  they 
won^t  be  changed.'* 

The  wilderness  can't  be  won  once  and 
for  all.'  said  Brower  It  can  only  Ije  lost 
once  .and  lor  .ill  ' 


THE  SEIZI-IU-:  OF  FUE  'PUEBI  O  ' 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  uxlav 
marks  the  third  month  iinniversary  of 
the  seizure  ot  the  U  S.S.  Pueblo.  On  Jitn- 
uaiy  23  I  sent  a  telefiram  to  the  Pre.si- 
dtnl  urpmii  immediate  use  of  force  to 
avonee  this  act  of  piracy  on  the  high 
seas. 

I  received  a  brief  reply  ftoni  one  of  hi.s 
assi.slants  statiUK  that  the  Prcsidt-nl 
would  use  dii'lomatic  channels  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  ship  and  lur  crew.  On 
FebruaiT  13.  I  .sent  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Prrnaredne.ss  Invest:- 
Kating  Gubcomtnittec.  pointing  out  that 
there  were  several  questions  .surround- 
ing the  Pueblo  .seizure  that  warranted 
formal  iiivesliKation.  I  stated  that  m 
my  ooinion  it  was  well  wilinn  the  le- 
spon.sibilities  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vest'.Ratmg  Subcommittee  to  look  into 
th'^se  question.s  and  make  a  report.  To- 
day I  received  a  petition  from  my  fncnds 
and  con.stituents  in  South  Carolina,  pri- 
marily from  the  cities  of  Abbeville  and 
McCornuck.  uryins  a  more  forceful  pro- 
;irani  to  avenge  the  Pueblo  and  eltect  the 
release  of  her  crew. 

The  Pueblo  legacy  has  been  a  ireat 
loss  m  -American  pi'e.st:t,'e.  a  chorus  of 
criticism  from  the  editorial  pai^es  of  lead- 
inu  newspapers  throuuhout  the  Ear  Ea.st 
and  criticism  and  .satire  from  the  major 
capitals  of  Europe.  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America.  I  have  spoken 
out  a'Tainst  th:s  outras-tc  many  times  on 
the  Senate  noor,  as  well  as  on  T\'  and  m 
many  public  L-atherini-s  across  the  covui- 
try.  With  each  opportunity  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  I  usually  conc'ude  -vvuii. 
How  long  are  we  L:oin!.'.  to  wait    ' 

I  thouRht  It  particularly  ritlinu  on  this 
date,  .^pril  23.  to  send  another  telegram 
to  tlie  President.  90  days  after  :ny  fir.st 
me,'^sase.  ursins  a  more  forceful  pro- 
gram to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Pueblo 
ill '.J  her  men. 

Mr,  President,  in  that  regard  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "Remember  the  Pweb/o— How 
Ljnu  Do  We  Wait',''  published  in  the 
Spartanburg.  SC.  Herald-Journal,  of 
April  23.  1968.  The  cditori.Tl  points  o'.il 
that  while  the  crucial  time  for  a  prompt 
retaliation  has  passed,  the  time  for  de- 
termination and  -stienyth  has  not 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  Preisdeiil.  I  lu^k  unaiumous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  text  of 
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my  teles  ram  Lo  the  President  be  printed 
in"  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ealtonal 
and  leleRiam  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
I  Prom  the  Spartanburg  (SC  )    Heriild- Jour- 
nal. .'Xpr,  111,  10681 
H'-aiMrtR    inE    'Pueblo" '—How    Long    Do 
We    Wait? 
.\n  Associ.ited  Press  i).cturo  thows  a  come- 
ly   woman    holding    a    placard    which    says, 
•'Remember  the  Pueblo   ' 

She  Is  .Mrs  Lovd  M  Burher,  wife  of  the 
ship's  captain.  She  Is  urging  .Mnerlcans  not 
to   "forget  our  men," 

A  letter  u>  the  editor  ...-ks:  "Is  there  really 
no  hope  lur  the  men  oi  the  USS  Pueblo'?  Is 
her  late  and  thelr.s  really  imalized  by  the  in- 
action Lit  uur  j;o\ trninciil'.' 

■  Is  iU)t  just  one  .American  boy  worth  our 
Justihed  action  and  wrath? 

•  Come  oil.  America,  wake  upl  Have  we  lost 
our  sense  of  luitional  pride?  Our  honor?  Have 
we  lost  the  ability  to  cry  for  one  of  our  own? 
Have  we  lost  uur  guts?" 

Are  these  the  pleiw  of  only  two  Insignifi- 
cant voices  in  our  land— one  the  wife  of  a 
man  held  in  alien  hands,  the  other  a  persoii 
of   cnidp    n.itlonalism? 

No.  There  are  many  troubled  Americans 
who  cannot  accept  the  continuing  degrada- 
tion of  leaving  a  U,S,  .*^avy  vessel  and  her 
crew   captl\e    in    North   Korea. 

one  of  the  n.ilion's  most  respected  mili- 
tary experts.  Hanson  Baldwin  of  The  New 
York  rinics,  was  asked  about  the  Pueblo  in 
a  retirement   intcr\iew, 

■•We  shotiki  have  sunk  the  Pueblo  and 
bombed   the  docks  of  Wonsan."  he  said, 

■  W'e  should  never  liiive  allowed  a  U.S.  Navy 
ship   to  fall  into  enemy  hands." 

The  crucial  time  for  prompt  and  forceful 
lununi  pa-sscd  in  conlusion  and  Inaction,  of 
course.  It  cannot  be  recalled  or  recreated. 

Dut  the  time  for  determination  and 
strength  is  not  past, 

rhe  United  States  cannot  continue  to  al- 
low Its  men  to  be  held  ;is  hostages  in  In- 
termtlonal  extortion  without  forceful  coun- 
teraction. 

I  .\PRiL  23,  1968, 

Tlie    Presidf  nt.  I 

r^ic    White  Houxe. 
W  a. -i  lung  ton.    DC: 

Tcxlay  marks  the  third  month  anniversary 
of  the  seizing  of  the  Pueblo.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  anguish  of  relatives  of  the  crew 
of  the  nu'blo  has  mounted,  and  American 
jtrestlge  has  suffered.  I  urge  a  more  forceful 
progr;au  to  i.lnam  release  of  the  Pueblo  and 
her    men. 

.Strom    TlirRMOND, 

U.S.   Senator. 


pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.-t  Vh'uinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  I  suRRCst  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRi:SIDENT  pro  tcm- 
ix)re.  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Viruinia.  Mr.  Prrs- 
idrnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  .-o  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOlIriE 

A  inessaRe  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  tl'.e 
House  had  further  disagreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15399)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fi-^cal  year  cndina: 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purpo.?es: 
agreed  to  the  further  contereiice  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disam'ceinR  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  KiRWAN.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Bow,  .Mr.  Jonas, 
and  Mr.  Laird  were  appointed  mana'.^crs 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  at  the  further 
conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUSI- 


CONCLUSION     OF    MORNING 
NESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  mornin--;  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAND  AND 
W-^TER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virpir.ia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  -ananimous  consent  that  the 
.'-mate  pTOcted  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No,  1052,  9,  1401. 

The  ACaiNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jjore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  BiiL  Clerk.  A  biU  'S.  1401)  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
CXIV —     G4'J-  Part   8 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    LAND    AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  1401)  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  S.  1401,  is  in  the  nature  of 
emergency  legislation  to  save  and  main- 
tain the  outdoor  recreation  proprams  of 
the  States  and  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  so  vital  to  the  well- 
beins?  of  this  generation  and  future  i^en- 
erations.  The  bill  would  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  providing  for  a  limited  period 
of  5  years,  a  new  source  of  desperately 
needed  revenue  for  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  from  which  the  States 
have  been  getting  a  large  part  of  the  fi- 
nancing for  State  programs,  and  to 
amend  the  basic  law  to  t^ive  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  authority  lo  take  speedy 
action  to  deal,  in  some  part  at  least,  with 
the  increasingly  .serious  jiroblems  gro-*-- 
ing  out  of  land  price  escalation. 

The  new  soiu-ce  of  revenue  p/rovided 
by  S.  1401  is  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  receipts  from  mineral  leas- 
ing operations  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf — that  area  .'-.eaward  of  State 
boundaries  over  which  we  asserted  the 


sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  oiiter  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953  in  the  83d  Congress. 

Under  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  bill,  an  amount  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  receipts  would  be  made 
available  to  brine  ilie  income  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  u]'>  to  a  total 
of  ^■"■'no  million  a  vear  for  tlie  fi.scal  years 
19G9,  1970.  and  1971.  For  the  remainin;: 
L>  VI  -irs  ol  the  5-year  period,  that  is,  fi.scal 
197'J  and  1973,  appropriations  from  the 
outer  .shell  levcnues  adenuate  to  mal'.e 
the  fund's  total  income  S300  million  lor 
each  year  would  be  authorized. 

Presently,  receipts  from  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  mineral  leasing  are  esti- 
mated to  be  mnninc  anproxun.  tely  $500 
million  a  year  or  more. 

KFVt  •.TJES  l.iR  N,«.lfr!.^I.   I.F.Si  lUHl  I"    I.tVKLOPMFNT 

Income  to  the  fund  under  its  lire.sent 
funding  authorization  is  approximating 
SI 00  million  a  year.  Thus,  under  the 
committee's  amendment,  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  would  receive 
only  a  relatively  small  sl^are  of  the  outer 
,slif  If  revenues. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  the  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  receipts  from  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands  as  an  additional  source 
of  revenue  to  finance  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion i)rograms  authorized  by  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  is 
based  on  the  fully  tenable  proposition 
that  the  revenues  from  one  natural  re- 
source which  belonps  to  all  the  people  of 
til?  United  States— in  this  instance  a 
depicting  resource — should  be  reinvested 
in  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  develop- 
ments which  become  a  van  of  the  per- 
manent estate  of  the  Nation  for  the  use. 
benefit,  and  enjoyment  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, present  and  future. 

The  committee's  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  limited,  sliding-scale  portion 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  revenues 
rei'i'cscnls  a  very  real  compromise.  As 
intioduccd.  S.  1401  would  have  covered 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  the  entire  amount  of  the  revenues 
from  mineral  leasing  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  and.  in  addition,  would 
also  have  made  a  part  of  the  fund  tlie 
Federal  share  of  receipts  imder  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  the  Federal 
share  of  revenues  received  by  or  on 
account  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  are 
d.sposcd  of  pur.=-uant  to  the  provi.^ions  of 
the  lav  set  fortli  i;i  16  United  States 
Code  499. 

It  was  estimated  that  these  revenues 
would  have  brcunht  between  ?2.5  and 
^,3  billion  into  the  fund  for  u.-e  by  the 
Stat-cs  and  Federal  agencies. 

IXFXTTIVE    .',GEN-CY    r:ErORT 

However,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  its  report  on  S.  1401.  dated 
January  4.  1968.  wliich  was  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Bud.sct.  .-utcd  in  per- 
tinent part; 

Tl'»e  Uepar:n-,cnt  .:f  the  Ii.terior  last  .J.in- 
uary  in  its  land  price  escalation  report  esti- 
mated lota!  Federal  and  State  needs  u.^der 
the  land  and  wai-cr  conservation  fund  for 
the  next  10  years  at  about  $3,6  billion  and 
estimated  revenues  at  ?987  million.  On  a  5- 
year  projection  those  liJiures  would  be  il  a 
tai!l.'':a  and  :46C  rmilion,  respectively. 

G...ri£iderins  the  i.eeds  for  recreation  :.ii.ds 
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and  waters,  .ir.d  other  demands  on  our  na- 
tional budijet  for  defense  and  domesnc  pro- 
grams tne  adminlstrnuon  re<'ommends  that 
a  level  ot  flnancln.}  for  the  Land  .tnd  Waft«-r 
Conservation  Fund  for  the  next  5  years  be 
e»tablL»hed  at  »200  million  annually  which 
IS  a  total  of  $1  hiUion  Esumated  revenue* 
f'>r  the  5-year  period  we  »4flO  million  which 
me  ins  that  ,ibout  1540  miMlon  would  nied 
to  be  found  from  addltjon.vl  sources 

1 

Durini?  the  course  of  the  compreh^n- 
si\e  heannss  the  committee  held  on  S 
1401  and  related  bills  evidence  Aas  pre- 
sented showing  conclusively  that  the  $200 
million  level  annually  for  the  limited  5- 
year  period  would  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  States  and  the  Fdd-"* 
eral  program  In  fact  substantially 
greater  revenues  are  required 

However,  the  committee  *a:i  coenizant 
of  the  budgetary  situation,  and  the  cor- 
rent  demands  for  the  tax  dollar  for  otber 
purposes  Accordingly,  the  provisions  for 
use  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  and  F\)rest  Service  receipts 
were  dropped,  and  the  authorization  for 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  reveneus  scaled 
down  to  about  one-fifth  or  so  of  the  In- 
come now  accruing  from  that  source. 

As  stated,  the  committee  is  unanimous 
in  Its  finding  that  this  rvjw  revenue  is  a 
bare  minimum,  if  it  is  even  that,  for  the 
needs  of  outdixir  recreation  programs,  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

APPRoPHHrHiN    PRiXEDI'RE    MrST    BE    Pi  >LLi  iVt'ED 

Before  pa-^sins:  on  to  dLscuss  other  sec- 
tions of  S  1401.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  all  appropriations  from  the 
fund  must  ^o  through  the  regular  con- 
gressional appropriation  procedures. 
There  is  no  "open-end  '  or  hidden  financ- 
ing. Every  penny  is  under  the  scrutinvof 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  Cqn- 
gress  ' 

Other  provisions  of  S  1401  are  aimed 
at  offsetting,  to  some  extent,  the  sHy- 
rocketing  incr>»ases m  land  costs  that  al- 
most invariably  occur  m  every  area 
whenever  it  becomes  known  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  planning  on  estab- 
lishing,' a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem there  One  of  these  antiescalatlon 
provisioiis  would  autiionze  Federal  agen- 
cies to  enter  into  contracts  fur  the  pijr- 
cha-se  of  land  and  water  areas  for  out- 
door recreation  purposes  m  advanced  of 
actual  appropriation  by  Congress.  Sqch 
advance  contract  authority  us  limited-  to 
$30  million  a  year  for  fiscal  1969  and  19fr0 

Another  antiescalatlon  provision 
written  into  the  bill  by  the  committee 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  options  on  lands  and  waters 
within  the  exterior  ooundaries  of  any 
area  authorized  by  la.v  for  inclusion  in 
the  national  park  system  Sucli  uuthurtty 
should  be  helpful  m  pei nutting  swift  4d- 
mlnistratue  action  to  forestall  the  in- 
evitable escalation  in  land  prices  as  soon 
as  the  word  ^ets  out  that  a  particular 
area  will  become  a  unit  of  the  park  sys- 
tem The  committee  amendment  limits 
the  option  authority  to  the  expenditure 
of  not  more  than  $500,000  in  any  1  yeiar, 
requires  that  options  be  for  a  minimum 
Ijenod  of  2  years,  and  that  the  sums  ex- 
panded for  Its  purchase  must  be  credited 
tow  aid  the  purchase  price 

LEASE -BACK.    ScXL-BACK     PRiiVISION 

Another  provision  of  potential  ipi- 
portance  in  holding  down  the  costs  of  the 


outdoor  rt^reation  program  is  found  in 
section  2  of  S  1401.  which  authorizes  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  sell  or  lease 
tracts  which  have  been  acquired  for  in- 
clusion uithin  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  but  which  are  not  immediately 
needed  for  an  outdoor  recreation  pur- 
pose 

The  sell-back  and  lease-back  transac- 
tions w  ill  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  lec^iup  funds  spent  initially  for  land 
acquisition  nnd  return  tht-m  to  the  land 
and  water  conser\atlon  fund  Under 
such  transactions  the  Fcdenil  Go\ern- 
ment  will  receive  the  benefit  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  fair  market  \alue  of  the 
land  after  its  acquisition  The  Int«'nor 
Department's  report  states  that  the  sell- 
bauk  proqram  may  yield  from  40  percent 
to  more  than  100  percent  of  the  initial 
acquisition  cost  Lease-back  transactions 
should  yield  from  4  to  7  percent  of  the 
initial  land  actiuisltion  cost  per  year  The 
Secirtai-v  is  required  In  allow  the  last 
owner  of  record  an  opportunity  to  match 
the  highest  bid  price. 

HISTORY    or    LEGISLATION 

Mr  President,  before  I  bring  these  re- 
marks to  a  close.  I  will  review  verv  briefly 
the  background  of  S  1401  The  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  winch  it 
amends,  is  based  on  a  draft  of  legislation 
submitted  to  the  88th  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  m  February  1963.  This 
draft  legislation  was,  in  turn.  bas€'d  on  a 
most  comprehensive  -tudy  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, which  we  establislied  in  the  85th 
Congress,  Laurance  Rockefeller  wa.-;  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Commission  by 
President  Eisenhower  As  sponsor  of  S. 
1401,  I  have  the  strong  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorsliip  of  Senators  Anderson, 
KrcHEL.  Nelson.  Scott.  Hart.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Clark.  an^^IoNTOYA 
Thus,  from  the  verv-  bcginnifl^the  con- 
cept of  providing  this  generation  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  the  means 
of  obtaining  physical,  mental,  and  spir- 
itual refreshment  through  preservation 
and  development  of  their  natural  her- 
itage, the  great  outdoors,  has  been  with- 
out  political   partisansliip   in   any   way 

.As  I  have  noted,  S  1401  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  emergency  measure  to  aid  the 
States  and  Federal  agencies  in  main- 
taining and  developing  their  authorized 
outdoor  recreation  programs  It  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  possible  the 
achievement  of  what  the  Congress,  the 
Executive,  and  the  American  people  have 
said  they  want  done  and  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  and  expeditiously  on 
tins  matter. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr  RiBicoFFi  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S    1401 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  urge  pas- 
sage of  S  1401  to  increase  the  land  and 
w  ater  conservation  fund. 

We  in  Missouri  are  well  aware  of  the 
urgent  need  to  increase  funds  for  new- 
parkland  and  outdoor  recreation  proj- 


ects The  backlog  of  unfunded  jjrojects 
in  Mi.ssouri  is  growing  much  faster  than 
the  amount  of  available  funds. 

Mr  Robert  L  Dunkeson,  executive 
secretarv  of  the  Missouri  Inter-Aeencv 
Council  for  Outdoor  Reneation.  told  me 
April  2.  this  year: 

At  tile  present  time  we  have  a  backlog  of 
more  than  $1  million  In  requcst.s  which  can- 
not htL\e  action  until  another  allocation  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Ftind  Is 
m.ide 

Even  as  we  debate  ilii>  issue,  land 
costs  are  rising,  and  urban  sprawl  and 
pollution  are  ruining  large  portions  of 
available  parkland  Our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect our  few  remaining  b(>autiful  areas 
for  the  en.ioyment  of  future  generations 
may  fail  unless  we  are  willing  to  incrca.se 
our  in\estment  in  the  preservation  of 
these  areas.  There  is  still  time  today 
Tomorrow  it  mav  be  too  late 

In  my  opinion,  S  1401  is  a  logical 
answer  to  a  pressing  national  need  The 
Continental  Shelf  is  a  diminishing  na- 
tional resource  It  is  altogether  fitting 
that  we  put  some  of  the  funds  from  this 
siielf  into  ijermanent  capital  as.sets  for 
the  benefit  of  all  citizens  in  all  States. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  reix)rt  that  Mis.souri 
has  actuelv  participated  in  the  dollar- 
for-dollar  matchmi,'  -rant  proL^ram  In 
the  3-yoar  period  from  January  1,  1963, 
to  January  1.  1968.  124  Mis.soun  pro.iects 
(luallfied  for  a.ssistance  These  projects 
total  $,^.113,579  and  will  l>enefit  citi/ens 
in  all  areas  of  the  State 

The  Federal  share  of  the  land  and 
water  con.servatujn  fund  is  u.sed  for  the 
acquisition  of  outdoor  recreation  land  in 
national  forests,  national  parks,  national 
wildlife  refui-'es.  and  other  Federal  recre- 
ation areas  Missouri  also  has  benefited 
by  Federal  purcnascs  under  this  pro- 
gram Expetiditures  of  the  National  Paik 
Service  lor  the  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Riverways  tot^al  $3,134,990  Expenditures 
ot  the  Forest  Ser\  ice  for  Clark  and  Mark 
Twain  National  t'orests  are  $1,580,474. 

Though  Missouri  and  the  Nation  iiave 
received  much  assistance  from  the  fund 
the  money  a\ailable  has  lallen  short  of 
the  demand 

In  the  very  near  future  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  draw  up  a  final  plan  for 
the  Lower  Meramec  Ri\er  National  Rec- 
reation Area  m  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
retion.  The  St  Louis  area  urgently 
ueeds  this  project  But  unless  funds  are 
available  when  the  proper  lime  comes, 
this  great  urban  area  and  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  will  lose  a  vital  a,sset  S,  1401 
gives  assurance  that  the  needed  funds 
will  be  available 

"Hiere  are  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant projects  in  Missouri  which  will  re- 
quire additional  funds  in  comina  years. 
S.  1401  will  help  provide  the  required 
Federal  share  of  these  funds  on  a  dol- 
lar-for-doUar  matchini^  basis.  Without 
this  bill  we  would  have  to  be  resigned 
to  a  growing  backlog  of  local  outdoor 
recteaticn  projects  year  after  year. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  add  .iust  one 
more  point  The  bill  we  debate  today  is 
just  one  side  of  the  coin  This  bill  rep- 
resents the  extent  of  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  pre.serving  beautiful  seg- 
ments of  our  Nation  This  bill  says  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  agencies  are 
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willina  to  do  their  share  of  the  work. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  are 
the  manv  local  volunteer  citizens  and 
dvdicated  State  and  local  officials  who 
work  tirclr.ssly  for  projects  in  their  local 
communities. 

Tlirir  dedication  to  the  cause  of  con- 
sc'ivali.m.  their  concern  for  the  picsent 
and  future  needs  of  their  communities, 
their  willin-nrss  to  invest  hundreds  of 
hours  in  outdoor  recreation  projects 
should  be  an  ins'iration  to  us  all. 

In  mv  opinion,  where  local  men  and 
women  are  villin':^  to  invest  Ih^ir  money 
and  their  time  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  citi/ens.  the  lenst  we  can  do  is 
.stand  bch.nd  the'r  commitment.  The 
issue  is  li.LTht  at  the  core  of  our  .system. 
The  land  and  water  con.^ervation  fund 
program  is  workins  because  there  i.3  con- 
cern and  cooperation  rt  every  level  and 
because  tili/.ens  really  care  ubHit  kccp- 
in;t  America  beai:iiful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ur'C  the  Senate  to 
pass  S.  1401. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ivrt  3.  i:0].  ;is  ;:m"nded  and  reported 
i'V  Ihc  Comm:tt;c  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  .erve  on  tlie  committee,  was 
a  cosj-ionsor  of  Ih'.-  le';i,^lation  in  the  88th 
Congress,  which  (  siablished  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund — Public  Law 
!'.8-j'i8 — am  a  co.spoiiMjr  with  Senator 
KvciiEL  of  S.  331  to  extend  the  act,  and 
am  a  member  of  iho  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commi.stion  whose  purposes 
parallel  those  of  the  fund. 

The  CLinmissioii  is  char  cd  with  the 
rcspon-ubiiity  of  .screening  acquisitions 
for  addition  to  the  national  wildlife  ref- 
use system.  Such  additions  as  are  ap- 
proved are  iiuanccd  with  funds  from  the 
duck  stamp  trust  fund  cr  the  donations 
of  -euerous  citizens.  Purchases  are  ac- 
tually lULo.iated  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  following  Commis- 
sion approval. 

The  Director  ef  the  Bureau,  Mr.  John 
Gottschalk,  prepared  at  my  request  a 
summary  e  f  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commis.sion  since  1960.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Gottschalk's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object. on,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  jrinted  in  the  REConn, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  DEP.'.p.xriENT  OF  ms  iNXEr.ioR. 

FISH   AND    WILDLIFE   SERVICE.    BU- 
REAU    OF     iiPORT      FibHERIES      AND 

Wildlife. 

Wasfi:nntO'i.  DC.  March  22.  19G8. 
Hon,  l.-ET.  MrrcALF, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'^hmgton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  .'it  the  Migratory 
Bird  ConKerv.ition  Commission  meeting  on 
February  27  you  requested  th.it  our  statf 
review  inc  l.;-tory  of  Conimj;:sion  reapprovals 
over  the  kist  few  yc.irs  to  rbtain  .an  indica- 
tion of  price  increa.^-es  resulting  from  delays 
In  acquisitions.  We  have  doiie  this  for  re- 
approvals  bv  the  Commission  clnce  1900.  I 
believe  you  wil!  imd  the  summary  of  our 
stLidy  quite  enUglitening. 

Under  Comr.ussion  procedures,  a  proposal 
is  ongiually  approved  for  an  entire  refuge 
oa  a  tract  "by  tract  basis.  The  tract  values 
presented  are  based  on  market  value  ap- 
praisals pciierally  prepared  shortly  before  the 
Commissicn  meeting.  Usually  negotiations 
are  initially  on  a  willing  seller  basis  and 
proceed  over  a  period  of  years.  As  time  passes, 
the  initial   appr.iisals  become  outdated   and 


the  unacquired  tmcta  are  reappraised.  Wl.en 
oiUions  to  purchase  .".re  obt, lined  at  prii-fs 
tiiat  exceed  the  previoiis  Comml.s.«inn  ap- 
provals, the  new  prices  ;:ie  :  r.bmitted  U)  the 
Comml.-^lon  for  renpproval.  Hiese  value  in- 
(  rcases  -esult  from  .i  nunil>er  of  factors  in- 
cludiog  the  gener.il  intlitlon  of  land  values 
V.  i-ich 'i^-.  enouuiit'rrod  Liiroiti?hout  Die  conn- 
t-.-.  imnrovements  to  the  specifi'-  jiroperties 
tiv  the  landowners,  clianpes  iii  Kind  use  on 
lie  .'pecliic  tract  (,r  m  the  per.eral  vicinity 
;;iifl  \  r  unuv.r.-'l  deni.mrt  and  competlt  on  tor 
1  i-\d  m  the  arei.  T!\e'-.e  firl.ir.-;  seem  f)  imr- 
l.ciU.irly  afTe.n  lin:!-^  in  co-  t.il  ;.nd  ni-tro- 
iKi'itm  iirea.s. 

You  are  well  :.w:.re  cf  the  frequent  rc- 
que-t.-,  for  reapproval  presented  to  the  Com- 
inls.-ion.  Of  all  lands  i-.nproved  by  the  Com- 
in  s-ion  since  January  1.  19iJ0.  tut-illnt?  457.- 
(iOO  :;crcs.  t'.ie  Comml.s^iou  has  reapproved 
li: '"-.er  values  for  92.240  acres  of  land  rom- 
I  r'  r.i  694  trict'.  Tlie  totil  ip-spprnved  vnltie 
i.r  tliesc  tract-  w.^s  approximately  $17  million 
•.ersu.s  the  original '<  ombined  approvals  of 
.M1.3  nullion.  The  ^5,11  ini;hon  incrca.se  i.s  44 
percent  of  the  i.revious  approv.-Us.  Tlie  In- 
crc.-use  avcr,..G;ed  C~5G  per  acre.  The  previous 
an-<rovp.ls  were  -ranted  from  one  to  seven 
ve.'.rs  before  the  rc:ipprov,-.l.s.  with  a  lap.se  of 
W.-o  to  three  i  ears  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
'lii'i  would  iiidicate  th.it  .icquisition  Uela}S 
are  resulting  in  price  incre.u  ns  from  all 
cpUs-3  of  about  1.T  percent  to  JO  i-erceut 
i.'jntu.Iiv. 

It  appears  th..t  ,i  higher  rate  of  acqul.sl- 
1  :•-•■!.  requiring  r.rc.tcr  ,  ppropriat:on.  vould 
:  a  e  money.  I^urthermoro.  in  many  cases. 
Ivnd  will  be  destroyed  as  vvit'-rfowl  habitit 
if  acquisition  is  delayed.  However,  there  is  a 
r-,t->  bcvond  which  the  acqui'.i'.inn  jror.'ram 
shoti'.d'not  be  accclerat/>d  because  of  the 
Incictics  of  finding  competent  staff  rnd  the 
public  resistance"  that  react;  to  a  hirge 
limount  of  condemnation.  We  leel  we  .^e 
operating  .-,ub.stanti.U!y  below  ar.  <.pt  rmim 
r-T-  .  t  pre.-e'it. 

.'::in"er?!v  •our';, 

John  S.  '"•nTT'jrii,\i.K. 

DirdiT. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
rrad  one  paragraph  from  Mr.  Gott- 
.schalk's  letter: 

\'nu  are  well  aware  ol  tlie  frequent  rc- 
que.'ts  for  reanproval  jjie-'ented  to  the  Cm- 
mission.  Of  all  lands  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission since  January  1,  1960.  totaling 
"1,57.000  acres,  the  Comml'sion  h.as  reapproved 
l-.igher  values  for  1'2.240  acres  of  land  com- 
on.-.ing  694  tracts.  The  total  reapproved  v.-.lue 
(  f  these  tracts  wa.s  rtpproylniaiely  U7  milMnn 
versus  the  original  combined  approvals  of 
S-11,8  million.  The  ^5.2  million  increase  is 
44  percent  of  the  previous  approvals.  The  In- 
crea.se  averaged  S56  per  acre.  The  previous 
approvals  were  granted  frmi  one  l~>  seven 
years  before  the  reapprovals.  with  a  lapse  of 
two  to  three  vears  in  the  uiaj  iritv  of  cases. 
This  would  Indicate  that  acquisition  ciclays 
are  resulting  in  price  increases  from  all  causes 
of  about  15  percent  to  20  -percent  annually. 

Tills,  very  briefly,  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  of  which  I  have  been  a 
member  since  1961.  I  hope  that  it  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mittee's action  on  S.  1401.  to  extend  and 
expand  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  for  the  acquisition  of  needed  recrea- 
tion lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinpuished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson  1 ,  has 
made  the  case  for  the  bill  now  before  us 
in  an  article  published  in  the  April  1968 
issue  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 


Tliorc  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iUE  Transi-tsion  :-FFDEn:  Prohosed  I.Eil-^i  \- 
II  IN-    I'o  liHiNC.  New  Like  lo  i  he  Land  ano 

WaTLU   CoNbLr.VAtloN    Ft  nd 
(Bv  Henry  M.  Jackson,  US.  iionaior, 
Wasliington ) 
Four   ^e3rs   ago   the   Congres.s   moved    ini- 
p!C.->ucly  in   response  to   l!ie  nsitlou's  bur- 
t,'eonliig  needs  for  otitdoor  recreat.n  oppoV- 
t'tnltles  bv  establishing  the  Uind  and  Water 
^■.•iiscrvation  Fund. 

This  wa.s  landmark  leplbhUlon.  Uesvned  ot 
IiuiiiO  new  iinanci.U  blotxl  int«  acqui.sitii.n 
of  park  and  recreation  lands,  waters  ai.d 
other  lacUltlcs.  and  was  endorsed  by  nearly 
cverv  ttate.  conservation  group  and  a  \a.sl 
seiiinent  of  iho  .\merlcan  jiublic. 

Today,  the  Fund  is  l.ke  a  heart-! ransj  lar.l 
patient  who  rallied  inuuedlatelv  alter  the 
I'lKTatloii,  but  .suirered  a  relapse  because  of 
other  c'jinullcatlouB. 

pr>:n  r.'EnDs  TiiANSFi'stOiV 
.\  new  phase  of  Federal-State  loupcral'oii 
l.-i  creating  outdoor  opportiinUies  for  tlie 
American  people  li.as  been  attained,  but  au- 
l.cinaled  rewnocs  have  ij^t  licen  reali/.ed. 
and  s.plraling  increases  In  costs  delimit  the 
success  of  the  Fund.  Unless  we  can  give  tVic 
I-'und  a  tr.ui  fusion,  it  wii:  Vvl,.her  ai»d  i  tid 
in  falltire. 

With  Senators  .\nderson.  Kuchcl  and  I.'el- 
K on  .t-s  other  sponsoi's.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  1401.  to  ijrovlde  new  revenues,  Ihese 
w.uld  come  from  iinearmarked  reteij^ts  irwin 
t,;e  Mineral  lea.-^inir  Act  f-f  I02n,  (xcliuiHi.T 
I'nose  1  roiii  iand-,  withm  naval  petroleum  ro- 
sei-ves:  receipts  from  the  Outer  I'untuient  .1 
Shelf  Lands  ."Vet  of  1953,  including  fuods 
now  held  in  e-r-row  ii  tiie  cxti-nt  i  is  (ie- 
l.r.mined  they  belong  to  the  United  State's. 
and  from  unearmurKt-d  receijjts  Irrun  the 
;  National  Forests 

Liift  year  these  sources  broiiglil  in  a  total 
if  ,:-C68,"545,000. 

LAND    COSTS    I  ■■.Tr.EASF 

•."h  members  of  my  Committee  on  liUerior 
and  Insular  .XfTalrs  are  deeply  concerned" - 
as  are  all  branches  of  government— with  tlie 
mounting  ruinual  increases  in  tlie  price  of 
l.,nd  for  public  park  and  recreation  areas. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress last  year,  poiiited  out  that  tlic  average 
l-nccs  of  land  .are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  al- 
most ten  percent  a  year,  but  that  the  co^t 
ot  land  for  recreation  is  tpirahiig  at  a  con- 
;  iderably  higher  rate, 

"This  clinunLslied  the  e.Tcctivcne.ss  <  f  our 
program  of  state  grants  and  federal  p\ir- 
i.  bases  of  land  for  parks  and  recrcaticjii 
areas,"  lie  said.  "We  must  .iCt  jiromptly  t  i 
a::sure  that  we  c.'.il  ;  cquire  needed  recrea- 
tion l.mds  before  the  price  becomes  iir&hibl- 
tlve.  The  moit  effective  locans  of  controlling 
the  increase  in  the  ])rice  of  l,ind  i.s  to  acquire 
the  lands  fjiUckly  eftcr  authorization  by 
Congress. ■■ 

The  Department  of  Interior  estimates  the 
Fund  may  ftll  short  ijy  as  niuch  as  S-2  7  bil- 
lion in  ineet:ng  nunimum  ;t„.te  :  i.d  lederal 
ueeds  over  the  next  ciccaue. 


CC-RRENT     NEEDS     NOT     :.:  r  T 

This  is  the  crtix  of  the  problem.  For  exam- 
ple, the  89th  Congress  alone  authori:',ed  i..^- 
tablishmcnt  of  23  new  federal  recreation 
i.re.is  involving  acquisition  of  250,000  acres 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  s.n9  million.  Yet. 
due  in  part  to  rising  land  costs,  autliori.'ted 
ceilings  are  inadequate  to  meet  current  needs. 

.^.montr  cutstanding  areas  recently  author- 
i,-.ed  are  Dehiware  Water  G..\)  National  Hec- 
reation  .'Vrea  m  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey: Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore: 
Whiskevtown-Shasta-Trinity  N.itional  Rec- 
reation Area  in  Cahlornia:  A.'sateague  Island 
N.  tional  bcashor'"  in  Maryland  and  Virginia; 
Picl.ired  Rocr.s  National  Lakeshore  in  Michi- 
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gan;  Ou»d»lupe  National  Park  In  Texas. 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  In  North 
Carolina;  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Roolts  Nation- 
al Recreation  Area  In  West  Virginia,  and  Mt. 
R'l^ers  Nation*!  Recreation  Area  m  Virginia 

A<  QflSrrloX     PROPOSALS     PENDINil 

proposals  to  acquire  other  areas  are  pend- 
ing m  Congress  The  money  involved  is  well 
bevond  revenues  accrulni;  to  the  Fund  New 
areas  recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  In  1967  Include  a  Redwcj.jd  Na- 
tlon.il  Park  In  northern  California,  a  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  area  in  the  North 
C.iscades  area  of  W.i.shlnsiton.  a  Potomac  Val- 
ley Park  in  Maryland.  Virginia  and  W«st 
Virginia,  and  an  ApiJsMe  Island  National 
Lakeshore  In  Wlscon.sln  Al.so  under  consld«r- 
ation  ivre  a  proposed  wild  and  scenic  river 
system  and  a  nutionvwide  trail  system 

Authorization  for  new  .ireas  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  for  which  appropriations 
have  not  been  made,  plus  Increiuses  in  exist- 
ing statutory  authorizations  and  approprja- 
tloris  where  no  limitations  exist,  now  total 
*  around  $318  million.  Requested  authorisa- 
tions for  new  areajs  now  being  considered  by 
Congress  total  around  *160  million  Thus  We 
<iee  m  the- Park  Services  dilemma  alone  al- 
most a  h.Uf-blUlon  dollars  Is  needed. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  coti- 
sulered  both  fe<leral  and  state  needs  over  the 
next  10  years  and  concluded  that  the  Fund 
will  fall  to  meet  minimum  needs  by  aroutid 
$2  7  billion  Federal  and  state  needs  will  cost 
approximately  J3  6  bllllri.-not  allowing  (or 
any  escalation  In  prices — compared  with  o^ly 
about  »900  million  In  anticipated  revenues, 

S.     MO  I     PROVISIONS 

Fifty  million  dollars  today  will  buy  wljat 
$100  nulllon  will  purchase  in  ten  years  THnt 
brings  up  a  second  important  provision  of 
3.  1401. 

We  should  give  authority  to  feder.il  agen- 
cies to  coniract  lor  the  acquisition  ol  prop- 
erty within  new  areas  lu  soon  as  the  areas  are 
authorized.  The  bill  would  allow  federal 
agencies  to  make  contracts  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  $30  million  in  the  next  two  rtscal 
years.  This  would  enable  the  National  P^rk 
Service.  Forest  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  plan  and  negotiate 
land  purchase  contracts  shortly  alter  niew 
recreation  area^  are  authorized.  I 

The  need  for  3uch  authority  can  hardly  be 
argvied.  Escalation  is  most  noticeable  just 
before  and  after  Congress  autiiorlzes  a  t»ew 
national  park  or  recreation  area.  Alert  real  es- 
tate developers  and  land  speculators  follow 
the  progress  of  these  bills  through  Congress 
After  a  new  park  or  recreation  area  is  author- 
ized the  price  of  land  rises  before  Congress 
has  appropriated  any  money  for  acquisition. 

There  is  an  average  lapse  of  about  two  years 
between  the  time  a  bill  Is  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  authorize  a  national  recreation  area 
and  Its  enactment  It  takes  an  average  of 
another  nine  months  to  get  an  appropriation 

ESTABLISH   PRICE  HATTERN 

When  a  new  area  is  authorized,  agent les 
should  be  able  to  move  promptly  to  acquire 
prime  tracts  to  reduce  the  impxict  of  p^ice 
escalation  This  also  would  tend  to  establish 
a  price  pattern  for  future  purchases  of  land 
in  the  area  and  bring  more  :>av  ings  to  the 
taxpayer 

The  Senate  and  House  .■VpproprlatiDns 
Committees,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  have  not  usually  favored  giving  con- 
tract auihoriz<ktions  to  federal  agencies  t|iat 
are  responsible  for  purchasing  park  and  fec- 
reat'on  lands.  ' 

Support  for  S  1401  was  overwhelming  at 
hearings  before  our  Committee  m  Febnjkry 
The  Administration  suggested  an  amended 
version  of  the  bill,  one  that  Wuuld  inci«ai.e 
money  going  into  the  Land  and  Water  CSun- 
servation  Fund  to  a  level  of  $200  aUlllufi  a 
year  over  the  next  five  Qsc&l  yean. 


OKOANIZATIONS    SUPPORT    BIU. 

Even  stronger  support  came  from  conser- 
vation organizations  and  state  representa- 
tives. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  refer- 
ring to  inadequacy  of  the  Fund,  said  editori- 
ally in  a  recent  Issue  of  Its  bi-monthly  pub- 
lication 

To  some  degree,  this  situation  results 
from  escalating  land  prices  but  the  simple 
truth  Is  that  the  Fund  Is  inadequate  to  do 
the  job  I'hough  several  solutions  have  been 
dl.scus«e<l,  one  of  two  courses  of  action  is 
necessary  either  abandon  the  full  funding' 
concept  whereby  all  federal  park  ;uid  rec- 
reation area  acquisitions  are  made  from  '.he 
Fund,  or  supplement  the  Fiind  with  income 
from  other  sources  In  view  of  the  trouble. 
b<ith  abroad  and  here  at  home.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  geiier.ite  steam  tor  either  ap- 
proach However,  a  national  pork  with  wide- 
spread public  benefits  should  be  .is  meri- 
torious as  a  dam  or  dredging  project  with 
nonreimbursable  public  benefits  for  naviga- 
tion.  flotKl  control,  and  recreation  " 

Many  members  of  Congress.  I  feel  sure. 
support  the  sentiment  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  The  pmblem  of  finding 
enough  money  to  buy  parks  and  recreation 
areas  authorized  by  Congress  is  a  vexing 
one  It  win  not  become  less  complex  if  al- 
lowed to  simmer  and  ^o  unsolved 

I  feel  we  have  an  answer  in  S  1401  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  and  House  will  ap- 
prove the  bin  this  year. 

NRPAs  Position 
Senate  BUI  1401  and  House  BUI  8578  would 
authorize  adding  to  the  Fund  outer  conu- 
nental  shelf  oil  revenues,  unallotted  national 
forest  and  mineral  leasing  revenues  The  Ad- 
ministration, in  supporting  these  bills,  would 
limit  the  additional  source  funds  to  those 
from  the  outer  continental  shelf,  which  are 
expected  to  be  adequate,  and  would  set  an 
annual  appropriation  celling  of  $200  million 
for  five  years  That  woiUd  not  be  adequate. 
The  foreseeable  needs  for  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Funds  during  the  next  10  years 
-ire  between  »3  billion  and  $4  billion  The  Na- 
uonal  Recreation  and  Park  Association, 
therefore,  has  recoinmended  to  Congress  that 
the  annual  appropriation  celling  he  raised 
to  $300  mUllon  .md  we  have  pointed  out  the 
10-year   foreseeable   needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-'ICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeini:  to  tht-  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr  ELLFINDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  vcn.'  encouramni;  to  ars;ue  my 
amendment  when  the  author  of  the  bill 
and  the  Prcsidiiii?  otilcer  arc  the  only 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Wa.shin^ton  I  Mr. 
Jackson  1  eiu  isioncd  dfdicalinK  of  all  of 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  mineral  production  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  plus 
national  forest  receipts  and  moneys  pro- 
duced under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  never 
timid  m  aikinu  for  funds  to  opei-ate  the 
Department  and  all  of  its  bureaus. 

Back  in  1920  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
was  passed  by  Con^^ress:  it  izranted  to 
each  State  of  the  Union,  wherein  oil  or 
minerals  were  discovered  on  public 
lands.  37'..  percent  of  the  receipts  from 
the  production  of  those  minerals.  An- 
other 52' J  percent  of  such  proceeds  was 
dedicated  to  the  reclamation  fund,  for 
the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  of  the 
West,  and  so  forth  Ten  percent  is  re- 
tained by  the  Government  for  adminis- 
tration. 


The  moneys  collected  from  all  of  these 
federally  owned  lands  in  the  various  in- 
ternal States  are  spent  within  the  bound- 
aries of  tho.se  States 

Mr  President,  I  have  .served  on  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate .Appropriations  Committee  for  16 
years  I  have  provided,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  committee,  millions  of 
dollars  to  build  dams  to  protect  lands 
from  flood.s.  and  the  like  .At  each  lake 
that  was  formed  Ix'hmd  these  dam.-;,  we 
have  provided  lor  recreation  lacilities, 
.so  that  today  we  have  recreation  facili- 
ties all  over  the  country  Wc  are  .■-till  in 
the  process  of  providim,'  more  and  more 
of  these  recreation  facilities. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  oppo.sed  to 
programs  of  that  kind,  I  have  voted  for 
and  advocated  the  dedication  of  much 
land  for  the  purjxj.'^e  of  park  and  recre- 
ation facilities. 

But  the  appetite  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inti-rior  i.s  in.satiable  I>\spite  the  cre- 
ation of  the  land  and  water  con.servation 
fund  III  UI6.T.  into  whicfi  now  flow  .some 
$1110  nullioii  each  year  in  revenues  from 
national  park  receipts,  unclaimed  motor- 
boat  fuel  taxes  and  the  .sale  of  .surj'lus 
Government  t'roijerty.  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  now  wants  to  double  this 
fund  for  the  luxi  3  years,  and  triple  it 
for  the  next  2  years. 

This  would  ix'  accomplished  by  dedi- 
catinu  into  this  fund  a  total  of  S700  mil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  mineral  iuoduction  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  Mr. 
President,  that  at  the  present  time  the.se 
revenues  flow  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Trea.'-ui'V'.  where  they  are  available 
for  ext>enditure.  by  appropriation  by  the 
Congress:  they  are  there,  available  to  be 
spent  for  any  purix)se  to  which  Conpre.ss 
may  appropriate  them.  Yet,  under  the 
committee's  bill.  SlOO  million  each  year 
would  lx>  drawn  from  the  i,'eneral  fund  of 
the  TreasuiT,  placed  in  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  and  would  re- 
main there  unless  Congress  appropriated 
the.se  moneys  for  the  acquisition  of  park- 
land, and  .-miliar  purpose.s.  They  would 
no  longer  be  available  for  general  u'ov- 
ernmental  purpc)ses:  they  would  be  ear- 
marked and  dedicated  for  specific  pur- 
!x>ses  of  the  land  md  water  conservation 
fund 

Now  It  may  be  that  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  |)urposes  are  of  vital 
importance,  but.  it  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  despite  as  worthy  as  these  pur- 
poses may  be.  they  do  not  warrant  the 
"locking  in"  of  money  which  could  and 
should  remain  available  for  appropria-  M 
tion  by  the  Congress. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  removes  the  dedica- 
tion of  funds,  but  which  authoru.es  the 
appropriation  of  exactly  the  same  . 
amounts  as  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  This  ap- 
proach seems  fair  and  reivsonable:  it  is 
exactly  the  same  approach  as  is  app!i'?d 
in  the  case  of  almo.st  all  other  Federal 
programs.  It  is  the  same  procedure  which 
nearly  everj'  other  Federal  agency  must 
follow  in  secaing  appropriations  for  the 
programs  wnich  it  administers. 
But.  most   important,   it   permits   the 
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Congress  to  annually  review  the  demands 
upon  Federal  funds  and  weigh  those  de- 
mands against  the  availability  of  money. 
It  avoids  the  freezing  "  of  funds  into  one 
.specific  fund. 

Mr  President,  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  earmarking  of  funds.  In  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  it.  and  it  has  made  it  very  difficult 
for  the  legislature  to  prudently  and  wisely 
spend  the  moneys  available  to  operate 
the  government. 

.Mr  President.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
remind  Senators  that  our  Nation  is  faced 
with  a  .serious  li.scal  problem.  Our  budget 
will  be  out  of  balance,  come  June  30,  by 
over  S20  billion.  We  are  being  called  upon 
to  impose  a  surtax  of  10  percent  on  all  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  in  order  to  close 
the  gai) — that  is.  to  attempt  to  balance 
our  budget,  .so  that  we  will  not  be  as  deep 
II.  the  red  as  we  will  be  unless  we  impose 
the  surtax.  Yet,  even  as  the  Congress  is 
being  a.sked  to  raise  revenue,  this  bill 
would  siphon  away  revenue;  this  bill 
would,  over  a  period  of  5  years,  divert 
$700  million  of  funds  that  now  find  their 
way  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  does  not 
make  sense  for  us  to  Impose  new  taxes 
upon  our  jieoplc  in  one  breath,  and  in  the 
next  breath  take  revenues  wc  are  now 
collecting  and  divert  them— dedicate 
them,  freeze  them — for  the  purchase  of 
Ijarks, 

Mr,  President,  I  feel  confident  that  bet- 
ter u.ses  for  that  money  can  be  found.  But 
in  any  event,  let  the  money  continue  to 
now  into  the  Treasury  and  let  the  execu- 
tive department — the  President — and  the 
Congress,  determine  jariorities  in  expend- 
iture, through  the  irormal  budget  process. 
Let  us  not  'take  out  of  commerce"  money 
which  our  Treasury  so  badly  needs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public    Works,    my    good    friend    from 
Wa.slnngton    i  Mr.   .Iaikson I    will   recall 
that  I  have  never  failed  to  be  fair  and 
just  In  providing  funds  for  worthwhile 
purposes.  I  believe  he  will  agree  that  my 
subcommittee  has  found  it  jjossible  to  in- 
clude on  our  appropriation  bills  many 
unbudgetcd  public  works  items  for  his 
own  Slate.  In  fact.  I  exercised  that  privi- 
lege for  practically   every  State  of  this 
Union,  in  order  to  .see  to  it  that  each 
State  received  its  just  proportion  of  funds 
to  develop  its  land  and  water  resources. 
But.  I  .say  again.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unfair  for  the  Congress,  at  this  time,  in 
tile  situation  in  whicii  we  find  ourselves, 
to  tie  up  SlOO  million  of  funds  that  are 
now  being  i)aid  into  our  empty  Treasui-y- 
I  think  it  is  unfair  and  I  think  it  is 
wrong  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to    demand    preferential    treatment    in 
uiili/ing  our  already  scarce  revenue  to 
increase  a  fund  that  is  now  amounting  to 
about  *100  million  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  act  which 
created  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  there  is  already  dedicated 
to  the  fund  all  fees  collected  at  our  na- 
tional parks.  The  allocation  is  justified 
on  the  basis  that  those  funds  are  col- 
lected by  the  Park  Service,  and  the 
money  is  used  to  expand  the  parks  and 
to  make  them  better  for  the  use  of  our 
people. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fimd 
also  receives  certain  unclaimed  taxes  col- 


lected on  gasoline  used  in  motorboats, 
and  that  produces  considerable  revenue. 
A  third  source  of  revenue  to  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd  is  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  public  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

The  record  shows,  as  i^roponents  o!  the 
bill  have  pointed  out.  that  from  these 
sources  alone,  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  derives  about  SlOO  mil- 
lion per  year.  Thus,  over  the  last  3  years, 
there  has  been  collected  from  that  source 
some  $300  million.  About  $53  million 
more  has  been  appropriated,  or  a  total 
of  about  $400  million  six>nt  under  the 
act  during  the  last  3  years  to  i)rovide  for 
expansion  of  our  park  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  objected 
to  the  fund,  as  .such.  For  instance,  if  the 
Government  has  surplus  land  that  it 
wishes  to  sell,  and  u.se  the  ijrtx'ceds  to 
purchase  land  for  parks,  that  is  all  rii^ht. 
That  is  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  cre- 
ating these  recreational  areas. 

But,  Mr,  President,  it  makes  no  >en.se 
to  pa,ss  a  bill  dedicating  our  already  de- 
pleted revenues  to  park  purjiose.s — to  dip 
further  into  a  depleted  Tieasury,  We 
might  as  well  earmark  a  part  of  the 
funds  to  be  collected  under  the  10-))er- 
cent  surtax,  and  tie  the  matter  down.  We 
might  just  as  well  do  it. 

Every  dollar  that  has  been  coUectf^d  so 
far  from  mineral  production  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  now  finds  its  way  into  the 
Treasury,  along  with  other  moneys  col- 
lected from  other  sources  including 
taxes. 

With  the  jnesent  condition  of  our 
Treasury,  when  our  country  now  owes 
$360  billion,  and  the  carrying  charge  on 
that  debt  is  today  more  than  $15  billion 
a  year.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  .see  Imw 
the  Congress  can  tie  up  this  money,  .-et 
it  aside,  dedicate  it.  freeze  it,  and  bypa.ss 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  do- 
terniine  what  programs  receive  jiriority 
as  to  the  application  of  our  Federal 
revenue. 

Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  President:  If  this 
bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  some  $700 
million  in  income  will  be  set  aside  and 
earmarked  for  the  jiurposes  indicated 
in  the  bill:  if  Congress  does  not  appro- 
jiriate  the  amount  earmarked,  it  remains 
in  the  fund,  and  the  Government  canr.ot 
irse  it  for  other  purposes.  We  cannot  ap- 
propriate it  in  order  to  pay  other  ex- 
pen.ses  of  Government. 

It  would  seem  to  me  Mr.  President,  that 
with  our  country  .so  deeply  involved  m 
Southeast  Asia,  in  Europe,  und  oil  over 
the  world,  now  is  not  the  time  to  ear- 
mark this  .source  of  revenue  or  any  other 
source  of  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  another  i)oint  which  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress is  this:  Much  money  this  bill  seeks 
to  earmark  is  the  .subject  of  a  contro- 
versy between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana.  As  many 
Members  of  Congress  know,  there  has 
been  created  an  escrow  fund  into  which 
all  revenues  from  disputed  areas  off  the 
Louisiana  coast  are  deposited.  Some  of 
that  money  has  been  distributed.  At  this 
moment  a  lawsuit  is  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  owns 
any  part  of  the  money  in  escrow. 


For  this  reason,  too,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  measure  comes  at  a  bad  time. 
It  strikes  me  that  nothing  .should  be  done 
with  these  funds  until  the  respective 
rights  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment arc  determined. 

Tliat  is.  however,  just  a  side  matter  as 
far  lis  1  am  concerned.  My  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  freezing  or  dedication  of 
these  funds  is  the  condition  of  our  Treas- 
ury. Our  Nation  has  been  "in  the  red'  for 
all  practical  i)urpo.ses  since  1933.  We  have 
balanced  our  budget  only  two  or  three 
times  during  that  period.  However,  there 
was  no  legitimate  balancing  by  any 
means  because,  as  I  recall,  within  a  few- 
months  after  the  so-called  balancing'  of 
the  budget  took  place,  we  were  back  m 
the  red — and  in  less  than  60  days  alter 
the  end  of  the  fi.scal  year. 

Let  us  not  aiigravate  this  situation.  Let 
us  not  arbitrarily  and  in  advance  freeze 
or  dedicate  our  already  .scarce  tax  rev- 
enues. This  income  .should  continue  to 
flow  into  the  Treasury,  subject  to  ajipro- 
iJii.Ttinn.  with  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress determining  by  the  usual  appro- 
liriation  i)rocess  where  and  how  this 
money  is  to  be  spent. 

My  amendment  would  do  just  this. 
Under  my  amendment,  normal  bud^;- 
etary  i)rocedures  would  be  followed.  .As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  could  at 
any  time  inform  the  Congress,  throus-'h 
the  Budget  Bureau  that  he  recommends 
so  much  money  to  be  spent  for  ijarl: 
l)urposes.  That  is  inherent  in  my  amend- 
ment. Such  a  recommendation  wbuld. 
of  course,  vo  to  the  Appropriations  C\jm- 
mittees.  The  committees  would  then  hold 
the  hearings  and  iia.ss  upon  the  request 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  any 
other    matter. 

My  amendment  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional ,S700  million  over  the  next  5 
years  to  augment  llie  land  and  water 
conservation  lund,  for  the  acquisition  of 
I)arklands  and  similar  inirpo.ses.  Let  me 
make  this  i-oint  clear,  for  I  have  learned 
that  information  is  beine  pa.s.sed  around 
amonc  many  Senators  to  the  effect  that 
if  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  .States 
of  those  .Senators  will  lose  .r  number  of 
dollais  because  there  will  not  be  any 
money  available  to  purcha.se  land  for 
l)arks  that  Congress  has  already  author- 
ized. However,  that  is  not  so.  The  au- 
thorization provided  in  my  amendment 
is  exactly  the  si.ine  as  is  the  authoriza- 
tion coi.toin.  d  :■!  the  committee  bill,  Tl'e 
oirly  difference  is  that  the  committee  bill 
would  automatically  dedicate  tJiis 
amount,  where  my  amendment  would 
preserve  the  historic  :nid  neccss.Tiy 
ijower  of  the  Corigre.ss  f"  determine  oii- 
orilies  in  tlie  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds,  tlvo'.ii-'ti  the  apiiropriations 
l)i-ocess, 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  our  earmark- 
ing these  funds  in  advance  when  we  may 
need  them  in  many  other  fields— hous- 
ing, the  poverty  program,  schools,  and 
the  like.  The  decisionmaking  as  to  prior- 
ities should  be  left  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress, 

Mv  LONG  ;.f  L.i'.iisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Lotiisiana.  Mr.  President, 
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those  people  who  are  Interested  In  giving 
a  hltih  priority  to  recreation  have  a  very 
wortliwhile  tiurpostv  However,  is  it  not 
true  that  tl^ie  Income  that  Senators  would 
vote  to  dedicate  to  that  purpose  in  prior- 
ity to  all  otiior  purposes,  fur  example, 
would  exclude  the  use  of  this  same  money 
to  provide  essential  help  to  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  producing  this  very 
revenue. 

Let  me  give  a  simple  example  OfT  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  rttost 
of  tlie  oil  Ks  presently  being  produced,  we 
are  accastomed  to  hurricanes. 

Hurricane  BeUsy  alone  was  respon.sible 
for  SI  billion  w^orth  of  property  damat'C 
and  for  tlie  lo.ss  of  many  lives  Hurricnne 
Audrey  killed  about  one-t)uarii  r  of  the 
population  in  Cameron  Pari.sh.  About 
39'1  lives  were  lost  in  ttiat  hurricane. 

Many  people  lose  their  liornes  and  their 
lives  In  these  hurricanes  They  are  the 
people  who  are  producing  this  iiicorne. 

Can  tlie  Senator  explain  b\  what  logic 
these  people  who  sacrifice  their  lives, 
homes,  ajid  property  U)  produce  this  in- 
come for  the  Federal  fisc  should  stand 
.second  in  line  ;n  receiving  .some  help 
from  Federal  revenues  derived  from 
their  labor  to  someone  uho  wants  a  park 
in  an  inland  Bute'' 

Mr  ELLKNDER  I  m uit  cerUinly  can- 
not. I  must  .say.  to  my  colleague  And  I 
am  glad  he  has  raised  this  p<jint.  As  I 
said  earlier,  la  the  States  containuig  Fed- 
eral land,  the  State  in  which  the  Iftnd 
is  located  receives  37  5  percent  of  the 
Income  yielded  by  tliose  lands,  to  be  spent 
for  schools  and  roads.  5J  5  percent  is 
dedicated  to  reclamation  within  the 
State  Yet.  as  to  the  .'•evenues  affected 
by  this  bill.  we.  who  are  entitled  to  some 
part  tiiereof  fur  reasons  my  colleague 
has  just  stated,  receive  no  tjenefit  at  all — 
except  for  a  small  share  of  the  total 
amount  dedicate-d  to  the  purchase  of 
parks  by  thi.s  -jill 

The  pendii.g  bill  provides  that  two- 
fifths  of  ihf  amount  dedicated  into 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fand 
would  be  distributed  among  all  States  on 
an  etiual  basis,  three- filths  wouid  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  need  However.  I 
am  not  cj'aestior.ing  the  iorrr.ula. 

The  main  issue  presented  by  my 
amendment,  is  that  it  i.s  bad  fi.->ca;  policy 
ti)  earmark  these  funds. 

My  distiriguisiied  colleague  is  goln« 
to  handle  a  tax  measure  in  the  next  3  or 
i  weeks  Why  is  that  tax  measure 
being  considered'  It  is  because  we  are 
short  of  funds  Our  Government  does 
not  have  enough  money  to  balance  the 
budget,  pay  our  debts,  and  funds  neces- 
sary Federal  protjrams. 

We  need  money  to  support  the  war  m 
Vietnam,  to  provide  twtter  housing, 
schools,  et  cetera  In  one  breath  we  are 
a.-.king  yur  people  to  pay  increa.-.ed  taxes 
to  provide  these  things  Yet.  here  is  a 
source  of  revenue  that  is  constantly  flow- 
ing to  the  Treasury,  to  the  tune  of  more 
than  $J00  million  a  year,  but  we  are  being 
asked  to  earmark  that  money  to  bUild 
parks 

I  believe  that  parks  should  be  con- 
structed, but  let  lis  do  it  in  the  normal 
way  Let  us  not  earmark  our  alretdy 
scarce  tax  dollars. 

Let  me  say  at;ain  that  once  these  futids 


are  earma.r;''!.  'i.iy  r.iMiot  bo  u.s4d  for 
anything'  but  ;  ark.^  I:  foni;ress  fails  to 
appropriate  the  money,  it  will  remain  in 
the  Trea-sury 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand, althout'h  this  revenue  is  b'-lnit 
generated  by  the  efforts  and  the  toil  of 
citizens  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  Senator  s  amendment  would 
not  ;;ive  those  States  any  ad\anta;ie  over 
any  other  State  The  amendment  simply 
provides  that  tlie  50  States  would  be 
treated  the  same  and  that  e\er>'body  who 
has  a  pet  project  cnn  m.ike  equal  claim 
on  the  revenue  generated  by  the  citizens 
of  our  State.".  It  would  simply  provide,  in 
effect,  that  the  recreation  program  would 
make  its  claim  on  the  Treasury  in  the 
.sajne  faslUon  as  all  others. 

The  EUender  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  the  recreation  propram  would 
make  its  claim  on  th.e  Federal  Treasury 
along  with  the  urban  renewal  program. 
aloniT  with  the  poverty  program,  along 
A^ith  the  health  profram.  along  with  the 
welfare  program,  along  with  the  program 
of  the  people  who  almost  at  this  \ery 
moment  are  marching  on  Washineton  to 
demand  money  The  recreation  program 
would  make  ito!  case,  just  as  everybody 
else  would  have  to  make  his  case,  lo  say 
how  much  could  be  justified. 

Does  the  Senator  see  tiiat  the  recrea- 
tion program  has  any  greater  claim  on 
what  can  be  produced  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  bv  the  toil  of  citizens  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  California,  and  the 
other  coastal  States,  than  that  f>f  many 
of  the  other  desirable  proi;rams' 

Mr  ELLENDER  Of  course,  if  left  to 
me  and.  I  suppose,  to  my  colleague,  since 
this  Oil  and  gas.  as  well  as  sulfur,  are 
produced  along  the  coast  of  Louisiana, 
the  State  of  Louisiana  should  have  pri- 
ority, in  order  to  develop  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  storms  from  doing 
the  damage  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  mineral  development  in  that 
area  has  caused  many  fishermen  and 
many  of  the  oyster  producers  to  suffer. 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  oil  wells 
and  gas  wells  in  that  area.  In  my  opin- 
ion, if  any  preference  is  to  be  mven  with 
respect  t(j  that  money,  it  should  be  t:iven 
to  the  area  m  which  these  products  are 
produced,  in  which  the  damatie  is  (x;- 
curring  I  agree  with  my  colleague  that 
we  should   be   uuen   preference 

What  I  am  Siiyiiu;.  Mr  President  Mr 
Griffin  in  the  chair' — I  caiuiiit  repeat 
It  too  often — IS  that  the  lunendment  now- 
being  considered  will  not  deprive  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  of 
any  funds,  it  merely  nn^uires  that  these 
moneys  be  appropriated  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  not  dedicated  or  frozen  to 
any  particular  purfjose  I  do  not  wish  to 
tie  these  funds  up  If  the  money  is  ded- 
icated to  that  fund  and  if  it  is  not  ap- 
proved for  expenditure,  ;t  must  remain 
there,  and  the  Government  will  not  be 
able  to  use  it  at  all 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  As  between 
resources  which  might  claim  a  priority 
on  the  funds  produced  from  beneath  the 
sea.  as  tjetween  the  water  resources  of 
the  country  and  the  land  resources  of 
the  country.  I  a.sk  my  colleat^ue  if  he 
would  consider  which  resources  have  a 


better  claim  and  which  resources  h;ive 
been  more  nei^lected  from  the  conserva- 
tion point  of  view 

With  re-spect  to  the  water  resources. 
one  can  look  at  a  lake  such  as  Lake  Erie, 
which,  accordin.i;  to  tho.se  who  border 
It.  is  a  cesspool  today  because  of  abuse 
of  the  water  resource  of  that  area 

Look  at  the  Potomac  Ri\er  If  one's 
son  falls  from  a  boat  into  the  Potomac 
River,  the  doctor  may  isn'.iUc  him  for  a 
week,  for  fear  that  he  has  acquired 
typhoid  or  hepatitis,  becau.'^e  of  the  hor- 
rible pollution  of  this  "reat  national 
asset . 

Today,  at  Waikiki  Beach,  with  no  oil 
production  within  a  thou.sand  miles,  the 
swimmers  come  out  of  the  water  covered 
with  oil. 

Just  the  other  day,  off  San  Juan.  P  R  . 
a  ship  that  was  transjxirting  oil  broke 
up.  and  the  beaches  are  in  such  condi- 
tion that  they  cannot  be  used.  It  has  vir- 
tually destroyed  tlie  value  of  those 
beaches  for  a  long  time,  and  .some  of  the 
damage  might  last  indefinitely. 

We  are  told  that  we  need  $50  billion 
to  clean  up  the  iJolIution  that  is  flowing 
into  tlie  seas  from  the  United  Stales 
alone.  Our  water  resources  are  the  most 
abused  and  neglected  resources  of  Amer- 
ica. With  respect  to  a  resource  that  can 
claim  a  priority,  would  it  not  seem  logi- 
cal, if  were  gomu  to  assign  a  priority,  to 
say.  Let  the  resources  from  the  land  be- 
neath the  water  pay  to  overcome  the 
horrible  damage  man  has  done  to  water 
resources,  Ijefore  using  the  money  for 
another  resource  which,  relatively  speak- 
ing, IS  in  much  better  shape"? 

Mr.  F:LLENDE:R,  I  agree  completely 
with  my  colleague.  That  sliould  be  the 
ca,se  But.  unfortunately,  we  are  dealing 
now  witli  a  department  of  Government 
that  IS  not  timid  in  demanding  what  it 
desires  m  order  to  expand  its  own  facili- 
ties. 

We  spend  .several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year  in  reclamation,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows;  and  in  connection  with  all 
this  reclamation  we  have  many  i^arks 
and  many  recreation  centers. 

To  me.  It  is  a  question  of  pnorities  at 
this  tmie  As  I  ix)inted  out  earlier,  the 
moneys  now  being  yielded  by  the  sources 
of  revenue  now  dedicated  to  the  land 
and  water  consen-ation  fund  aggregate 
approximately  SlOO  million  each  year. 
Over  the  past  3  years,  the.se  sources  have 
yielded  approximately  S300  million.  The 
estimate  is  that  for  the  next  5  years  they 
will  produce  over  a  half  billion  dollars. 
That  should  be  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  earmarked  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  LONG  ii  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  It  .-;eems  to  me  that  the  sit- 
uation, wiieii  fully  debated,  is  absolutely 
undeniable  nus  recreation  program  has 
no  claun  on  the  resources  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  If  one  is  thinking  in 
terms  of  priority,  who  has  the  better 
priority?  Other  priorities  could  make  a 
much  more  equitable  clami  on  the  funds 
than  coi'ld  the  i-ecreation  program.  Tliat 
program  is  a  desirable  one  It  .sliould  be 
given  its  share  of  national  as.sets — not 
necessarily  ahead  of  certain  other  pro- 
grams, not  necessarily  ahead  of  national 
defense  or  other  important  programs 
ttiat  the  Nation  must  have  in  order  to 
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survive,  but  as  a  i>ai  t  of  the  overall  dis- 
tribution of  national  a.s.sets. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  this  rec- 
reation proi'.ram  does  not  have  a  claim 
superior  to  that  of  education  It  does  not 
liave  a  claim  suiierior  to  repairing  the 
despoliation  and  the  damage  that  pres- 
entlv  IS  being  done  by  i)roducing  oil  in 
the  .sea.  for  example  It  has  no  claim 
greater  than  correcting  the  iX)llution 
that  is  draining  into  the.se  areas  from 
the  landlocked  parts  of  this  Nation. 

Tlierefore.  a.s  far  as  priorities  are  con- 
cerned, on  a  deep  analy.sis.  there  are 
other  things  that  could  claim  a  higher 
priority  to  the  revenue. 

As  I  understand  t.he  argument  of  my 
colleague  l  Mr.  Ei.leniierI.  be  contends 
this  should  be  considered  as  a  desirable 
progi-am  which  should  be  allowed  its 
share  of  the  national  a.s.'<ets.  without  ear- 
markins-r  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  my  argu- 
ment. When  the  Senator  brings  in  a  tax 
measure,  such  as  I  understand  is  now- 
being  considered  m  committee — and  I 
do  not  know  whether  a  bill  will  be  re- 
ixirted  or  not,  but  as.suming  that  one 
Is — it  would  be  poor  practice  to  earmark 
so  much  of  that  bill  for  ix)llution  con- 
trol, let  us  .say.  or  hou.sing.  or  this,  or 
that. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations  for  14  years 
or  .so.  I  increased  buduet  estimates  as  to 
many  programs  for  California — I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
in  the  Chamber — and  for  Oregon  and 
for  Washington  because  I  tliou>'!it  it 
nece.s.saiT  to  do  so  if  '-ve  were  to  jirop- 
crly  develop  our  land  and  v.ater  re- 
.sources.  This  money  was  appropriated 
from  Treasury,  in  the  normal,  usual  way. 
The  same  system  should  govern  expend- 
itures for  parkland  iicqui.sition:  if 
tliero  is  nnv  ijreference  to  be  :;iven,  let 
the  Congrcs>  decide  the  ni.Uter,  Let  us 
not  earmark  money  in  .-^uch  a  way  that 
if  it  is  not  aiiproiinatf  d  the  money  must 
remain  unexpended  and  unused. 

There  is  only  one  •^ther  point  I  wLsh 
to  emi)liasi'c  ai:d  that  deals  with  the 
matter  of  'ivini?  the  Serretary  of  the 
Interior  the  riuht  to  sell  i9nds  acquired 
for  park  purpcses.  with  the  profit  de- 
rived from  such  sales  dedicated  into  this 
fund,  to  be  u.sed  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  de'crmuus.  My  good  friend 
from  Washin'Jton  did  not  go  into  much 
detail  about  that  matter. 

I  am  wondering  why  it  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  Secretin y  of  the  Interior  to 
speculate  witii  lands  lie  purchases.  If  he 
buys  lands  Irom  this  fund.  I  assume 
that  tlie  land  is  deemed  necessary  for 
recreational  purpo.ses.  Why  would  he  be 
Iiermitted  to  take  that  same  land  and 
distx>.se  of  It  for  a  profit,  and  permit  that 
profit  to  L'o  back  to  the  fund?  I  cannot 
see  the  purpose  of  doinu  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  bill,  it  would  earmark  SI. 2 
billion  over  the  next  .5  years  to  be  placed 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  would  do 
that. 


And 


parks. 
And 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
bring  the  amount  up  to  that  total? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would,  because 
revenue  already  dedicated  into  the  land 
and  water  con.servation  fund  will  vield 
.some  $500  million  over  the  next  5  years. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  aut;ment  this  sum 
by  dedicating,  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  revenues,  an  additional  S700  mil- 
lion, making  a  total  of  SI. 2  billion.  That 
is  the  amount,  in  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee, necessary  in  order  to  pay  for 
lands,  improving  parks,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
my  understandins.'.  The  cxi  tint'  law  iiro- 
vides  for  about  ."rSOO  million  over  the 
next  5  year;;. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mve  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  From  the 
tax  on  the  sale  of  iimtDr  luel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  from  the  sale  of 
surijlus  lands. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware 
suiijlus  lands. 

That   is  under  tlie  existing  law 
Mr.  ELLENDER    And  fees  from 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware 
ft  OS   from   parks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WII-LIAMS  of  Delaware.  However, 
in  addition  to  lliis  S700  million,  more 
would  be  added,  bringing  the  total  to 
SI.-  billion,  all  of  which  would  oe  taken 
out  of  the  offshore  revenues. 

Why  not  let  that  money  lo  into  the 
T.'i  usury?  Why  start  earmarking  this 
in  ,noy  anyway? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  talking  about  for  the  last  half  liour. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  >hould  be 
done.  It  should  not  be  done. 

I  again  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
it'iundment  would  authorize,  .subject  to 
appropriations,  the  exjicnditurc  of  an 
additional  S700  iriillion  in  the  next  5 
years  over  and  above  the  money  already 
dedicated  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
;;ervation  fund.  Thus,  under  my  amend- 
ment. Conprcss  would  be  authorized  to 
appropriate  as  much  as  S200  million 
each  year  for  the  next  3  years  and  S300 
million  each  year  for  the  followiiTJ  2 
years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  ;t 
time  when  we  are  discussing  cutting  back 
on  spending  and  rescindina  jutstandinu' 
obligational  authority  I  wonder  if  we 
siiould  not  hold  this  entire  matter  in 
abeyance  until  we  can  see  if  we  have 
enough  money  to  pay  for  it.  As  I  sec  it. 
this  proposal  would  go  beyond  budget 
recommendations  in  establishing  obli- 
gational  authority.  I  do  not  believe  they 
a.^ked  for  this  S700  million  extra  to  begin 
with,  did  they^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  origi'ial  bill 
a.sked  that  the  entire  amount  yielded  by 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be  dedicated 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand the  original  bill  asked  for  more, 
but  I  was  .speaking  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
itself.  I  understand  it  did  not  approve 
the  original  bill.  I  had  the  understanding 
it  did  not  approve  increasing  the  amount 
to  $300  million  for  the  later  2  years. 

This  bill  calls  for  S200  million  more 
than  was  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  report  of  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior,  which  stated 
the  position  of  the  Bureau  ol  the  Budget, 
recommended  $200  million  a  year  lor  5 
years.  That  would  be  $1  billion  in  all 
S.  1401  as  I  introduced  it,  as  the  able 
.senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed 
out.  would  have  made  available  all  ol 
the  funds  from  the  Outer  Continent:il 
Shelf,  plus  the  funds  from  the  Porestiy 
and  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  appropriation 
by  the  Congress  lor  Land  and  Water 
Consei  vation  Act  purpo.ses 

The  Interior  Committee  unanimously, 
in  marking  up  the  bill,  amended  it  to 
provide  lor  a  mfiximum  of  $200  million 
a  year  lor  the  first  3  years,  and  S300 
million  lor  the  final  2  years  of  the  .')-year 
I)eriod. 

Therefoie.  the  an.swcr  U)  the  Senator's 
question  is  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
approved  a  total  of  SI  billion,  for  5  years, 
and  the  committee  SI. 2  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat  is 
my  uinierstanding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Th(  amfiidment  •.\hifli 
is  nou  pending,  offered  by  tlie  Senator 
iiom  Louisiana,  would  simply  authorize 
the  sinne  amount  of  $1.2  billion  but  the 
inoni  y  would  come  out  of  general  re- 
ceipts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No:  ,i700  million  out 
of  grn.-ral  receipts  and  ;.--500  million  liom 
revenues  already  earmarked  for  the  land 
aini  ,  ater  conservation  fund. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  The  total  is  i!.200 
miliion, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  S500  million  of 
tViat  comes  from  revenues  dedirati  fi  to 
the  luiid  in  the  ige,')  act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  .same  applies  in 
the  Vj'AI  as  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Ves. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  SlOO  million,  rnu-hly. 
is  the  amount  that  now  comes  from  the 
.sales  of  .surplus  Federal  real  iiroperty. 
the  motorboat  fuel  tax.  i.nd  the  entrance 
and  user  fee  system  under  cxistinc:  law. 
So  there  can  t)e  said  to  be  a  deficit  ol 
about  SlOO  million,  and  this  deficit  would 
be  T.rt  by  makiiis  available  a  lelaiively 
small  iiroportion  of  leceipts  from  the 
Out(-r  Continental  Shelf.  For  the  fli;:t  '■' 
years,  this  amount  might  be  as  much  as 
JIOO  million,  and  for  the  last  2  years  as 
much  as  S200  miliion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Di-laware.  Tliat  is 
coirrot:  but  we  are  .still  back  at  the  point 
v.'here,  if  H'e  iiass  the  bill  or  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana the  Senate  would  be  approving  olili- 
tational  authority  for  S200  million  be- 
yor.d  what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
askerl  for  and  it  iias  never  been  known 
to  'oe  hesitant  in  askinc  for  enoueh,  Wr 
would  be  increa.sing  this  amount  at  a 
lim^^  '.vhen  we  are  talking  about  tlr  lift  d 


for 


cance- 


ling or  resciiiding  the  r Misting 


obli".ational  authority.  As  recently  as  3 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  approved  a  bill 
containing  an  amendment  directing  the 
ad;ninislration  to  scale  do'/'n  its  ex- 
pendinr.TS  by  S6  billion  and  reduC'""  fh" 
requested  oblinatlonal  authority  for  fi.scal 
19*i9  by  another  ,^10  bil'ion. 

If  we  pass  thi.s  bill  it  .seems  to  nie  that 
that  would  be  comnletely  contiadictoiy. 
I  am  wonderinsr  whether  tlie  ijropcr  ac- 
tion -.vould  not  be  to  reject  the  bill  en- 
tirely and  let  the  .'■lucncv  function  with 
the  same  amount  of  money  it  has  liad  m 
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years  past:  namely,  approximatoly  $100 
million  a  year  That  should  be  enouKh 
until  such  time  as  we  can  find  out  wheth- 
er there  will  be  enouKh  nujney  m  the 
Treasury  to  pay  for  the  proposal 

Mr  EIJ.F:nDER  ConKres.scan.iurh.tr- 
i/.e  an  additional  $700  million  above  the 
amount  now  dedicated  to  tiie  fund,  but 
the  agency  would  have  to  come  to  f"on- 
Kress.  and  ConKre.ss  wuuld  have  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds,  ConKre.ss  would 
judue  the  meilLs  of  the  ( ;t.se  at  that  time, 
and  .set  lU  own  priorities  Certainly  I 
could  name  many  uses  for  the  money 
All  of  us  would  like  to  have  more  nwney 
spent  for  parks  It  strikes  me.  thouKh. 
that  a  number  of  otlier  purposes  mlKht 
be  more  pre.sslni;  at  this  t:me 

One  tiilni?  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
If  this  bill,  as  rep^Hted.  should  pa.ss  and 
should  Congress  fail  to  appropriate  the 
money  that  the  bill  earmarks,  that 
money  cannot  be  ased  for  any  other  pur- 
pose 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  appro>- 
ctate  that  I  aKree  with  tlie  Senator  from 
Louisiana  up  to  this  point.  If  we  are  to 
spend  this  amount — I  emphasize  the 
word  if— It  Is  better  to  do  it  tlirouKh 
the  normal  stiindard  prfjess  of  appro- 
priations than  U)  t-armark  the  money  so 
that  $1  230  million  would  autoInal;cilll^• 
f!ow  into  tlie  hands  of  one  bureaucrat 
without  the  necessity  of  the  annual  .su- 
pervii>ion  whicii  the  program  would  re- 
ceive if  It  had  to  be  cun.sldered  by  the 
Committ«'e  on  Appropriations  each  year 
Mr  ELLEN'DEH  It  would  «o  to  the 
Committee  .m  .Appropriations 

Mr  WILLI.\MS  of  Delaware.  To  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Con- 
i;re.ss  as  a  whole 

Mr  .J.ACKSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield' 

Mr  ELLENDEU  lyield 
Mr  J.\CKSC)N  I  tlimk  that  one  thing 
should  be  made  ver>-  clear  The  bill  pro- 
vides only  for  authorization  and  not  for 
appropriation.  It  is  authorization  with 
an  earmarkinK  proviso.  The  .Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  determine  how- 
much  money  will  go  into  the  ftmd.  and 
then  they  have  to  appropriate  the  mon- 
ey each  year  out  of  the  fund.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  .so  far  as  carmarkine  Is 
concerned— and  this  is  a  bookkeeping 
process — if  Congre.ss  fails  to  appropriate 
the  money  earmarked  after  2  years,  the 
money  ?oes  back  mto  the  general  fimds 
of  the  Treasury,  .so  that  there  is  no  m.on- 
ey  accumulated  and  lyins  idle  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  full  review. 
Mr  MURPHY  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
Question'' 

Mr  JACKSON  I  yield 
Mr  .MURPHY  I  .<Jiould  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  do  I  correctly  unde^^^land  that 
if    the   Senate   decides   to   eamiark   the 
funds,  and  at  the  end  of  2  years  thpy 
are  not  appropriated,  then  the  earmark- 
ing means  nothing:  that  it  disappears? 
Mr   J.ACKjSON   The  money  t'oes  back 
to  the  •::eneral  fund  of  the  Treasury,  so 
that  there  is  no  earmarking  after  2  years. 
Section  3  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act.  which  Is  .set  forth  pn 
page  26  of  the  ci:immittee  report  on  S. 
1401.  reads  as  follows : 

Sec    3.   .Approprxatio.ns — Moneys      coveled 
\nlo  the  fund  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 


ture for  the  purpoats  of  this  Act  only  when 
K;)proprlftt*<1  therefor  Such  approprlatlona 
:i\ay  be  maile  withmit  flacil-year  limitation. 
.Miineys  r-nvered  into  t.h!s  fund  not  siibse- 
quentlv  nuthorlKed  by  the  Con^re«j»  for  ex- 
penUlturt'S  within  two  ftecal  years  folIowlnK 
the  n»cal  year  In  which  ^uch  mf'neys  had 
heen  cr«^lted  to  the  fund,  shall  be  tTan.s- 
ferred  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ur'. 

.Mr  ELLENDER  Where  does  the  Sen- 
Ht^ir  find  that  in  the  bilP 

.Mr  JACKSON  It  is  m  the  basic  law 
Section  3  of  the  act  of  Sei)tember  3.  1964. 
title  I— L.ind  and  Water  Conservation 
Prn\  l.sums 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
true,  but  this  bill  woes  beyond  that  and 
says  that  certain  of  the  funds  nece.vsary 
t*i  bring  it  up  to  a  certain  amount  are 
automatically  turned  over  to  an  lutency's 
fund 

Mr  JACKSON  To  the  fund  But 
Congress  thru  must  appropriate  the 
money  from  the  fund  I  want  to  make 
tliat  very  clear 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawar.>  We  hear 
the  an:ume:it  made  around  here  that 
authoriZiitions  really  do  not  cost  money 
because  Connress  has  to  appropriate  the 
money  later,  and  if  It  does  not  appro- 
prtate  It  or  does  not  approve  the  spend- 
ing It  does  not  cost  anything  The  Sen- 
ator I  am  sure  will  agree  with  me  that 
once  we  approve  an  authorization,  when 
an  appropriation  request  is  made,  we 
are  told  we  are  reneging  on  the  author- 
ization If  we  do  not  appropriate  the  full 
amount.  So  authorizations  do  mean 
something,  or  iit  least  they  should  mean 
sjmething,  although  I  agree  that  it  does 
not  give  authority  to  spend 

It  is  .somewhat  like  the  argument  we 
are  now  having  with  the  deimrtments 
and  the  Budcft  Bureau  in  conference  on 
the  tax  bill  where  we  find  them  wllllncr 
to  cancel  authorizations  and  oblicational 
authority  nf  =;15  billion  or  S20  billion.  I 
ixiiiued  out  that  even  if  we  did  that  we 
could  s[)end  in  fiscal  1969  just  as  much 
mone\-  under  the  existing  $180  billion 
■  )blieational  authority  already  on  the 
books  It  would  be  a  long-range  savings 
But  the  point  I  am  making  here  is.  Why 
do  we  keep  piling  up  obligatlonal  au- 
thority over  and  beyond  the  money  we 
have  with  which  to  pay  for  if 

This  expanding  of  obligational  au- 
thority does  meart  larger  spending  in  the 
later  years 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  unless  this 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $700  mil- 
lion is  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Why  should  we  approve  a  bill  here 
today  extending  obligational  authority 
an  extra  S700  million  m  the  next  5  years, 
over  and  beyond  the  existing  law.  and 
extend  it  $200  million  over  and  beyond 
what  even  the  Budget  Bureau  with  all  its 
great  imagination  could  even  think  they 
could  possibly  u.se  or  ask  for?  I  think  the 
very  least  we  can  do  is  to  hold  the  line 
at  the  existing  level  of  spending. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  the  appropriation  would  have  to 
come  back  to  Congress,  and  I  can  .^ee  no 
rea.son  why  we  should  not  at  least  author- 
ize the  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, since  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington thinks  :t  is  .so  necessaiT  But  what 
I  am  opposed  to  is  the  earmarking  cf 


funds,  since,  among  other  things,  this 
matter  is  in  litigation  between  the  State 
of  Loui.siana  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  think  we  should  wait  at  least  until 
that  IS  .settled  once  and  for  all 

Mr  Ml'RPHY  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  Irom  Loui.siana  yield  for  a 
question? 

.Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield 
Mr  MURPHY  Is  there  not  a  precedent 
involved  m  earmarking  this  particular 
.source  of  funds''  Is  it  customary  to  do  .so? 
Mr  ELLENDE:r  No  1  do  not  readily 
recall  any  except  perhaps  the  act  of  1965 
which  earmarked  to  the  land  and  water 
con.servalion  fund  the  proceeds  derived 
from  fees  collected  from  parks,  unclaimed 
motorboat  i,'a.soline  taxes,  and  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  property. 

Mr  MURPHY  Mit;ht  not  that  prove 
to  be  a  \ery  dangerous  precedent  as  a 
new  source  of  funding? 

Mr  ELLENDER  It  certainly  would 
Mr.  .MURPMY  I  cannot  predict  the 
total  wealth  that  lies  off  the  coasts.  I 
know  a  little  bit  about  .some  of  the  ex- 
plorations which  have  uone  on  offshore 
ill  my  .State  But  we  have  no  idea  Now. 
there  may  be  other  .sources  of  income, 
but  if  It  becomes  a  practice  to  earmark, 
I  would  think  it  would  be  a  very  dancer- 
ous  one  because  the  priorities,  at  the 
present  moment — that  is.  this  year  and 
next  year— may  not  lie  the  priorities  of 
the  year  after  next  Tliey  may  change 
next  week 

Mr  ELLENDP:R.  Exactly.  That  is  the 
burden  of  my  argument. 

Mr  .MURPHY.  I  would  say  that  I 
would  have  a  difficult  time  explaining 
that  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana. 
Mr.    ELLENDER     We    would    have    a 
hard  lime,  with  the  march  on  Washin:^- 
ton  cf>rainu  up  perhaps  next  .May.  with 
the  pixir  people  needing  this,  that,  ana 
the  other  things,  and  the  need  for  hous- 
ing, and  need  for  .schools,  justifyin;;  the 
dedication  of  S700  million  to  parks. 
Mr    MURPHY    I  would  think  so. 
Mr    ELLENDEU    That  is  the   burden 
ot  my  arguments 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  too  much 
more  to  say  about  my  amendment,  but 
I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  Senator 
from  Washm^ton  the  selling  back  and 
Icasmu  back  of  these  properties. 

Has  the  Senator  any  examples  where- 
in the  Department  has  gone  into  the 
business  of  speculating  in  land?  For  ex- 
ample, should  a  piece  of  property  be  pur- 
chased for  SI  million  luid  .sold  for  S2 
million,  the  profit  would  ^o  to  this  fund 
without  accountiii^'.  Am  I  correct  la 
that' 

Mr.  JACKSO-N  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  give  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deal 
with  those  situations  arising  from  so- 
called  m-holdings  within  the  external 
boundaries  of  units  of  the  national  park 
system,  which  have  been  acquired  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  program,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  immediate  Federal 
need.  Under  S.  1401.  the  Secretary 
would  have  authority  to  dispose  of  such 
a  tract,  instead  of  just  carryiriij  it.  The 
receipts  from  such  a  sale  or  lease  would 
go  into  the  fund 

.Ml  of  these  sale  or  lease  receipts  will 
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be  all  strictly  accounted  for.  Again,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
to  appropriate  the  funds  from  such 
receipts, 

I  think  tb.o  v,Tantin"  of  this  authority 
makes  sense 

Lktwi.so  a-  the  .Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana knows— and  he  has  been  exti-emely 
helpful  in  connection  with  the  ajipropria- 
tion  of  funds  for  acnu'.siiion  of  piivnte 
lands— we  have  run  into  a  serious  ijricc 
escalation  situation  in  this  country.  I 
must  say  that  one  of  the  classic  examples 
har-pen-s  to  be  in  the  State  of  California. 
I  believe  that  for  llie  Point  Reyes  Ma- 
lional  Seashore  Park  there  was  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  somcthintT 
like  fl4  million  However,  land  prices  in 
the  area  ( scal.Ued  up  to  a  total  of  about 
$')7  million  That  is  where  it  st.inds  right 
now 

We  face  a  trrious  situation  in  this 
country  m  connection  with  the  escala- 
tion of  land  values  for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  able  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Bible),  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs,  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  this  area.  His 
hands  will  be  tied  unless  some  authority 
is  i:iven  to  the  Secretary  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  a  prudent  way. 

We  have  explored  various  alternatives. 
I  must  say  the  ajiproach  here  is  one  that 
I  think  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  The  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  its  recom- 
mendation to  give  the  authoiity,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  to  purchase  property 
in  advance  and  also  to  obtain  options. 

I  think  such  provisions  are  merely  of 
yood  management.  If  we  do  not  do  this, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  paying 
more  than  it  should  be  paying  for  prop- 
erty that  must  be  acquired  for  the  au- 
thorized outdoor  recreation  program. 

.Mr.  President,  I  should  just  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Ls  in  agreement,  as  I  miderstand  it,  with 
the  amount  that  needs  to  be  authorized 
over  the  next  5  years.  His  figures  and 
tho.se  provided  for  in  the  pending  bill 
are  the  same;  namely.  $200  million  for 
the  fir.st  3  years,  in  effect,  and  S300  mil- 
lion for  the  last  2  years,  or  a  total  of 
SI. 2  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  understand  the 
feeling  of  and.  in  fact,  the  strong  posi- 
tion taken  by  both  Senators  from  Louisi- 
ana, regardinii:  the  possible  use  for  State 
purposes  of  the  receipts  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  adjacent  to  State 
boundaries.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
question  of  the  availability  of  these  funds 
from  the  Federal  Outer  Continental 
Siiclf  was  thoroughly  debated  and  dis- 
cussed back  in  1953.  In  that  year  the 
Congress  did  two  ihinps.  first,  it  ceded 
to  the  States  the  so-called  tidclands. 
That  distance  went  out  to  the  3-mile 
limit  in  most  States,  and  in  other  States 
it  went  beyond  that,  depending  on  the 
brjundarics  witli  v.hich  they  came  into 
the  Union  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  or  in 
their  Stats  constitution  as  approved  by 
Cor.r;ress.  which  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

However,  the  [joints  at  which  the 
boundarj'  lines  begin  have  been  in  dis- 
ijute.  A  case  involving  Louisiana's  boun- 
dary has  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as 


the  Senator  from  Loui.siana  pointed  out. 
There  is  now  a  lawsuit  pending  in  t.he 
Supreme  Court,  I  believe,  regarding  the 
share  of  a  certain  amount  of  reccii)ts 
from  the  sale  of  lea.ses  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Tliat  money,  incidentally, 
is  held  in  trust,  or  escrow, 

I  may  point  out  at  this  time  that  the 
total  amount  involved  is  a  little  over  $1 
bilhon.  The  exact  amount  is  Sl,027,>;95,- 
■.J83.18  as  of  January  :;i,  1960. 

Air,  President,  can  we  .stii)ulaie  <>n 
th'^  litiures? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
hive  fiL'ures,  as  of  Novfinl.ier  30.  19G7,  of 
51.102,925.657.93. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  .Anyway,  let  us  agree 
ihnt  it  is  over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Ls  in  es'-io'-v.  <Vs 
the  Senator  know;:,  the  bill  pcmiinf  !>«■- 
fore  the  Senate.  S.  1401,  cxempUs  tlie 
escrow  funiis  from  any  f armarkins',  un- 


less they  are  decided  by  the  court,  of 
cour.se.  to  be  Federal  funds.  I  am  rcfer- 
rin-j  to  section  tdi  of  the  text  of  .-;  1401. 
as  amended  by  the  commit  toe. 

At  tiie  bottom  of  iKiue  2  the  pendiivt 
bill  states: 

F'or  tlie  jnirposes  of  i.'ii.s  sMb.src  :on.  nn- 
enue.s  shall  niclutle  the  lunds  held  In  escrow 
under  t]ie  iiitcrim  agreement  of  Oct»>taer  12. 
1956.  between  the  United  Kt^iLes  roid  the  Suite 
of  Louisiana  to  the  extent  tlie  Unli^d  .StiUo,'? 
is  determined  to  be  cnTitled  to  mcli  csi^rrw 
fund.";. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  pointed  that  out. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  one  I'oint  I 
want  to  make,  which  I  failed  to  do  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  bill  in  1953,  the 
Senator  will  remember,  if  he  was 
here 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  v,as.  It  wa.s  the 
first  year  I  was  in  the  Senate, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  An  effort  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  earmark  the  proceeds  of  offshore 
mineral  development  for  educational 
purposes,  Tlie  Senate  failed  to  do  it 

Mr,  JACKSON.  The  Senate  aiiproved 
the  Hill  "oil  for  the  lamps  of  learninp" 
amendment.  The  House  refused  to  ro 
aloncr,  and  it  had  to  be  dropped. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Conpress  failed 
to  approve  it.  the  idea  being  that  none  of 
these  funds  should  be  cannarked.  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  destined  for  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Let  me  also  .say  one  other  thing  to  my 
friend  from  Wa.shinpton.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  number  of  Senators  have  re- 
ceived notice  that  unless  they  voted  for 
this  measure,  their  States  would  lose 
various  sums  of  money  for  park  purposes. 
As  I  understand  it,  eveiy  bill  that  has  so 
far  been  passed  suggesting  the  creation 
of  a  park  has  had  an  open  authorization, 
authorizing  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  that  purjiose.  Is  the  S.  nator 
aware  of  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  strikes  me  that 
what  ought  to  take  place  is  that  those 
interested  in  tliat  matter  should  come 
before  Congress,  or  get  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  an  estimate  of  how  much 
should  be  appropriated,  and  get  it  done 
in  the  normal  way,  instead  of  coming  in 
and  asking  that  these  funds  be  ear- 
marked in  advance  for  that  purpose. 


Let  me  ha.sten  to  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  Is  probably  already  ample  au- 
thoi  ity  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
l)arks  already  authorized  by  Congress, 
but  rather  than  rely  solely  on  that  prin- 
ciple. I  have  attempted  in  i.iy  amend- 
ment to  preserve  the  intent  and  purpo.se 
of  the  Comniitteo  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs  in  rf  port'ng  this  bill,  while,  at  ihe 
.same  time,  removing  the  obieclionable 
fenturrs.  princiiially.  the  earmarking,  or 
dedication  in  advance  of  rcviiiues  to 
.siiec'fied  lAirixxsos. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  only  prudent 
manner,  the  only  businesslike  manner. 
in  wliich  to  oi^erate  the  land  and  vater 
conservation  fund.  It  alrrady  enjoy,';  some 
$100  million  per  year  in  dedicated  funds. 
It  would  be  manifestly  wront'  for  the 
Senate  to.  in  effect,  double  this  amount, 
iind,  at  the  same  time,  further  freeze  the 
purposes  for  which  scarce  Federal  rev- 
(.p.ues  can  be  spent. 

I  uiijc  Senators  to  suiipi'it  the  amend- 
ment v.hich  I  have  offered  today.  Let  me 
miphasize  a^ain  that  it  seems  to  me  it 
comes  with  poor  prace  for  the  Senate. 
having  just  a  lew  weeks  r.po  told  all  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Un'ted  States  that 
they  must  pay  a  lO-percent  surtax  be- 
cause of  the  dire  faiancial  circumstances 
V.  liich  confront  our  country,  to  then  turn 
ri"ht  nround  and  dedicate  to  l)ark  inir- 
pn.s-s  funds  v.iiich  would  otherwi.se  be 
I'.vaiiable  for  the  ijayment  f.f  -jeneral 
G.ovemmenl  obligations.  It  is  neither 
just.  fair,  nor  .sound  business  practice  for 
to  divert  seven  hundred  million  dol- 


us 

lars  (jver  the  next  5  years  into  a  special 

fund,  with  limited  purposes  and  limited 

ob.ioctiv^s. 

Our  Nation  confronts  a  fscal  crisis: 
v,e  face  tremendous  demands  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  tax  mone.vs.  We  are  sup- 
porting a  war  in  Vietnam.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  called  for  in- 
creased expenditures  for  slum  clearance, 
job  training,  improved  housing,  and 
similar  purpo.ses.  Our  Treasury  runs  the 
greatest  deficit  in  tiie  history  of  the 
United  States, 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  c.^.ni^.ot 
afford  to  dedicate  to  limited  and  special 
l)tirposes  moneys  which  would  otherwise 
be  credited  to  the  peneral  fund  of  the 
Treasury  and  be  available  f'-r  anproijria- 
tion  for  such  general  purjx)ses  as  the 
Committees  on  .Appropriations  and  t'le 
Concress.  together,  miglit  determine. 

I  urae  the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
Mr,  President.  We  must  require  the  funds 
provided  for  parkland  purposes,  or  nny 
other  purposes,  be  handled  in  the  normal 
wpy.  by  the  appropriations  i)roces«. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Of  course.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  iirocedure  that  would  have 
to  be  followed  in  connection  v.itli  the 
ix-ndina  measure.  All  cxpcnditores  fr.'.m 
it  v-.ould  have  to  be  authori7ed  and  np- 
l.roi)ii.ited  by  Congress,  wliich  means 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriation, 
would  hiave  to  take  tiie  necessary  action 
throuL'h  regular  appropriation  ijio- 
cedurrs. 

To  leturn.  liowcver.  to  f.ie  fanHo- 
mental  question,  on  whicli  I  fully  under- 
stand the  views  of  the  able  Senator  f.rm 
Loui-i-ina.  it  is  the  matter  that  we  de- 
bated at  length  in  1953.  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  funds  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  which  is  Federal  j.ropcrty. 
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should  be  made  available  to  the  adjoin- 
ing States 

Mr.  President,  that  matter  was 
thorouKhly  debated  and  dLscu.ssed.  and 
as  a  result,  we  wrote  into  the  law  at  that 
time.  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act, 
the  following  lan^;ua«e: 

The  pr  jvisiDns  of  thl*  section  for  adoption 
of  State  law  as  law  of  the  United  States  shall 
never  be  interpreted  as  ,i  basis  for  claiming 
any  interest  in  jr  juri.srlirtion  on  behalf  of 
any  State  for  any  piirpo«e  over  the  se.ibed 
and  subsoil  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
or  the  priiperiy  and  n.itiiral  resiAirces  thereof 
or   the  revenues   therefrom 

Mr  President  that  lanRuage.  as  I  read 
it.  is  completely  unequivocal  I  think 
Congress  met  this  issue  15  years  ago 
head  on  It  was  ai^reed.  after  Con(?ress 
had  made  available  the  so-called  tide- 
Unds.  out  to  the  3-mlle  limit  and  farther 
in  the  case  of  States  which  had  a  special 
historic  situation  that  justified  a  greater 
area,  that  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
lands  beyond  that  point  were  Federal 
property,  and  the  adjoining  States  were 
not  to  lay  claim  to  such  property  or  any 
revenue  therefrom 

So.  Mr  President  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  here  is  the  earniarkin«  of 
funds  from  Federal  niintrai  development 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  These 
funds  derive  primarily  from  the  sale  of 
oil  leases — there  are  sulfur  leases  also. 
I  believe— so  that  all  of  the  States  can 
participate  in  the  revenue  that  becomes 
available  from  time  to  time  from  the  sale 
of  the  leases 

Under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  which  this  bill  seeks  to  amend, 
funds  will  be  made  available  for  certain 
projects  within  the  50  States  The 
amounts  are  determined  year  by  year 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  the  approva.  of  Congress 

So  I  think  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  the  adjoining  States  was  settled  in 
1953 

Mr  President.  I  come  from  a  State, 
the  State  of  Washington,  in  which  they 
have  sold  some  oil  leases.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  not  had  much  luck,  eis  they 
have  had  on  the  gulf  I  hope  we  shall 
have  better  luck  in  the  future 

But  I  think  our  people  understand  that 
decision  that  was  made  in  1953  It  seems 
to  me.  that  matter  having  been  resolved, 
the  real  question  is  as  to  whether  or  not 
It  IS  desirable  to  make  a  portion  of  these 
funds  available  for  the  50  States.  Tho 
law  perm.its  a  60-40  division,  with  as 
much  as  15-percent  variation  either  way 

Mr  President,  in  addition,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  mop.ey.  m  part — as  de- 
termined by  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, within  the  provisions  of  the  law  — 
can  be  used  to  make  funds  available  to 
the  Federal  agencies  that  have  Federal 
properties  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  real  reasons 
why  the  Rockefeller  Commission,  headed 
by  Laurence  Rockefeller,  recommended 
very  strongly  the  earmarking  of  funds, 
was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  States 
to  plan  ahead.  This  is  not  disjsimilar  to 
the  highway  fund,  under  which  the 
States  are  idiven  some  guidelines,  so  that 
they  can  plan  ahead  in  appropriating 
money  to  meet  their  part  of  the  Federal 
highway  program 


That  is  precisely  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  for  outdoor  recreation  Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  had  representatives  in  from  the 
States,  and  they  made  the  point  over 
and  over  again  that  they  needed  some 
kind  of  a  euidellne.  to  know  what  the 
next  5-year  program  of  the  United 
States  would  be  regarding  the  availabil- 
ity of  Federal  funds  I  think  one  of  the 
•.eiv  fine  things  m  connection  with  the 
Land  and  Water  Cons.-rvation  Fund  Act 
is  that  It  cncouraeos  the  States  lo  put  up 
money,  to  meet  the  matching  provisions 
in  the  Federal  act 

My  own  State  pn.ssid  a  bond  refer- 
endiun  4  years  ago.  which  iJiovides  a 
very  substantial  sum  of  money  for  jiark 
and  recreation  development,  including 
funds  to  be  available,  to  be  matched  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conser.ation  Act, 

I  think  It  IS  quite  clear  that  our  ap- 
proach in  S  1401  does  help  to  give  to  the 
States  tne  kind  of  guidance  they  need 
In  addition.  Mr  President,  there  is  a  long 
list  of  precedents  in  connection  with  the 
earmarking  of  funds  from  the  sale  of 
Federal  property,  whether  it  is  m  the 
form  of  land  or  whether  it  is  in  the  form 
of  that  which  is  extracted  from  the 
lands — timber,  minerals,  and  so  on 

It  is  true,  Mr  President,  that  in  the 
past  the  earmarking  of  tlie  funds  has 
been  for  the  Federal  Govei  nment  to  re- 
ceive a  portion  and  the  States,  and  cer- 
tain political  subdivisions  within  the 
States,  a  certain  iX)rtion  of  the  money 
The  precedents  that  the  able  .senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  referred  to,  in 
which  the  States  [)articipated.  of  cour.se, 
related  to  lands  solely  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  States  We  are  now  address- 
ing ourselves  to  lands  that  are  not  with- 
ing  any  State,  but  are,  indeed,  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  these  lands  are 
not  within  the  boundaries  nor  the  juris- 
diction of  any  of  the  adjoining  States. 

So,  Mr.  Pre.sident  '  Mr  Moss  in  the 
chair'.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  rule  that 
we  .seek  to  apply  here. 

I  must  say  that  the  bill,  especially  as 
substantially  cut  back  from  the  way  it 
was  introduced,  is  a  moderate  one  and  is 
one  in  whicti  the  States  especially  will 
have  the  kind  of  broad  guidelines  they 
need  m  order  to  carry  on  their  share  of 
the  development  of  park  lands,  recrea- 
tion lands,  .seashore  lands,  and  so  forth. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.-^iana  Mr  Pte.-^ident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JACKSON   I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
if  I  recall  correctly,  when  the  State  of 
Washington  and  other  v;ieat  Western 
States  were  carved  out  of  the  Federal 
domain,  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
land  which  was  not  being  constnactively 
used  No  one  was  llvim;  on  a  ireat  deal 
of  it. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  seek 
to  exclude  that  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  State.  The  Federal  Government  in- 
cluded that  land  Aithin  the  boundaries 
of  the  State,  and  in  laws  subsequently 
passed,  it  was  provided  that  of  the  min- 
erals produced  from  those  lands.  37 'j 
percent  would  go  directly  to  those 
States — such  as  the  great  State  of  Wash- 
ington— 10  percent,  I  believe,  would  co 
to  administration,   and   the   other   52 '2 


percent  would  go  into  a  reclamation 
fund  to  ()rovlde  power  and  bring  water 
on  tho.ie  lands. 

In  effect,  tho.se  We.stern  SUites  which 
contain  most  of  this  land  have  received 
nearly  all  ot  the  benefit  from  all  inm- 
cials  produced  there 

I  iuive  never  heard  anyone  from  Loul- 
.siana  complain  about  that  Louisiana 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  before  aiiv 
of  thu.se  States  were  However,  we  wmt 
a.hm>i  with  that  program.  Tho.se  States 
have  had  the  full  benefit  of  taking  the 
mineral  resources  and  usmn  them  to 
develop  further  tlie  land  and  resources. 

With  regard  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shell  areas,  m  many  instances  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  lo  go  first  and 
seek  to  force  the  States  out  of  those 
areas. 

Louisiana,  for  example,  had  claimed 
land  extending  tar  beyond  the  claim  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  did  not  .seek  to  provide  that 
that  was  FedeiiU  land,  as  it  loiiically 
c  )Uld  have  done  and  as  it  c/nild  do  with 
any  land  b«>neath  ocean  water  It  pursued 
the  thought  that  this  vva.s  an  area  m 
which  the  Federal  Government  had 
paramount  rights. 

Even  si.  to  produce  the  minerals  from 
this  land  is  not  like  linding  a  pot  of  gold 
at  the  fiid  of  the  rainbow  Somebody  has 
U)  work.  Somebody  has  to  take  the  risk. 
Somebjdy  has  to  nsk  capital.  Some  i)eo- 
plc  have  to  risk  their  lives.  Some  people 
have  to  invest  their  labor  in  it. 

There  are  jJixiblem.s  that  140  along  with 
the  develoi>ment  of  those  resources.  A 
vei-y  con.Mderable  .unount  of  jxjllution 
occurs  m  .-.pite  of  the  best  effort,s  of  the 
comjianus  to  keep  it  down  However. 
when  one  tinds  a  .source  of  large  amounts 
of  revenue  out  there,  the  i^arallel  lo  the 
very  fine  iirouram  that  has  invested  .so 
mucli  money  in  developing  these  West- 
ern States  which  have  large  jniblic 
domains  of  Federal  land,  would  be  to 
take  money  that  is  rtK-^-ived  from  miner- 
als found  on  the  Out-cr  Continental  Shelf 
and  invest  that  money  in  develoi)ing  the 
potential  of  the  vvattr  as  well  as  those 
submerged  lands.  If  we  were  to  do  that 
we  would  be  moving  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fantastic  potential  of  the 
sea. 

I  am  informed  by  people  who  claim  to 
know  something  about  the  .subject,  and 
who,  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in  it. 
that  the  sea  could  produce  100  times  as 
much  food  as  it  produces  now.  One  would 
think  that  at  a  minimum  somithing 
should  be  done  to  clean  up  thf  [lollution 
that  flows  into  the  sea  and  that  occurs 
in  the  fca. 

One  would  think  that  a  program  of  this 
sort  would  be  parallel  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  exists  w'lth  regard  to  the  rec- 
lamation .States. 

Would  It  not  .seem,  that  in  fairness  and 
lustice,  the  coastal  States  .should  be  en- 
titled to  be  considered  m  a  fashion  paral- 
lel to  the  treatment  afToidcd  tho<e  in- 
land States  into  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment saw  fit  to  put  larne  domains  of 
federally  owned  land. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  first  let 
me  say  it  .•~hould  be  jKiinted  out  that 
prior  to  the  SubmertJed  Lands  and  Outer 
Shelf  Acts  the  Supreme  Court* ol  the 
United  States  ruled  that   the  .^o-callcd 
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tldelands,  from  the  low  water  mark, 
on  out  to  Ihe  outer  shelf,  were  not  the 
proijrrty  of  the  Stalts.  Uather  Ihey  were 
under  Federal  .iurisdiction. 

HovveVfr.  Con",irss  saw  fit  to  make  a 
iiiit  of  ihL'  areas  w.thin  States  seaward 
boundaries  to  the  coastal  States. 

The  Senator  lioin  Lou  .siana  did  not 
refer  lo  that  as  a  pait  of  this  overall 
settlement  of  the  subtncrrcd  lands  i.ssue. 
I  must  say  that  the  amounts  involved 
were  r.^ibstantial  r.idffd  Certainly,  os 
time  !;oes  on,  several  billions  of  dollar.s 
will  be  received.  Then,  having  given  a 
rich  portion  lo  the  coastal  States,  Con- 
[;rf  ss  iiassed  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Act  and  wrote  into  the  law,  as  part  of 
thai  settlement,  the  provision  that  I 
mentioned  before. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  quote  that  provl- 

.sion'.' 

Mr.  JACKSr^N.  rava;:raph  3  of  section 
i;;:i3  of  title  43  of  the  United  States  Code 
reads  as  follows: 

(3)  Tlie  iirrvi.-ions  uf  tliis  section  I'-r 
acioptloa  of  3tate  hiw  as  the  law  of  the 
United  States  fhall  iicvi-r  be  interpreted  as 
:\  ba.sl.s  ii.r  claiming  anv  interest  in  or  Jurls- 
dlcilon  on  behalf  of  any  State  for  any  purpose 
over  the  ^(■abe(l  ,iiul  .'-nhsoll  of  the  otiter  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  or  the  property  and  natural 
resources  thrreof  tr  the  revenues  iherefrcin. 


Mr.  President,  this  jirovision  was  in- 
cluded because  we  wanted  lo  make  sure, 
.since  the  Slates  had  obtained  everything 
out  lo  the  3-mile  limit,  and  beyond  in  the 
case  of  certain  Slates,  on  a  complete 
quitclaim  basis,  that  additional  claims 
.should  not  be  made  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

That  decision  was  made  in  imequivocal 
terms  in  1953.  We  are  now  discussing  it 
again  in  1968,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think 
C;>ngrcss  understood  at  that  time  that 
some  effort  would  be  made  to  earmark 
these  funds  for  the  adjoining  States.  And 
as  the  Senator  knows,  in  the  hearings  in 
executive  .session  at  that  time,  when  we 
met  to  mark  up  the  bill,  it  was  antic- 
ipated that  this  question  would  be 
raised.  So  the  Interior  Committee  in  the 
83d  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  clarification, 
after  a  discussion  in  the  markup  wrote 
in  that  jiarticular  provision  I  have  just 
quoted  plus  language  in  the  record  to 
corroborate  further  the  position  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  second  lime  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  misconstrue  that  very  provision 
he  has  read.  I  corrected  him  when  he  did 
it  before,  and  I  will  correct  him  again.  I 
hope  that  eventually  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  on  what  the  language  is 
intended  to  mean. 

I  was  on  the  committee  and  .supported 
that  very  amendment  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator makes  reference.  Those  of  us  who 
represent  coastal  States  made  very  much 
of  the  point  that  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  iV.aces  where  there  would  be  no 
body  of  law  applicable  on  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  if  we  did  not  let  the  laws  of 
these  coastrJ  States  apply  in  those  areas. 
For  expinple,  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  law  against  murder  unless  it  Is 
the  murder  of  the  President.  So,  we  said 
thct  the  body  oi  State  law  would  apply 
and  the  Sir.te  boundaries  would  be  ex- 
tended for  that  purpose. 


It  was  said  that  provision  was  not  lo 
be  regarded  as  a  claim  of  the  Slate  lo 
that  property. 

The  Senator  did  construe  that  i)rovi- 
sion  as  saying  that  the  States  foreswore 
themselves  of  all  claim  they  had  or  any 
interest  in  that  property  becau.se  it  ad- 
joined their  boundaries,  becau.se  it  was 
their  i^eople  who  were  working  to  pro- 
duce it.  and  bccau.se  frem  that  \i  ry  land 
very  .serious  problems  v.  ere  involvid. 
Nothin<?  of  that  sort  v.  as  intended. 

As  a  mailer  of  fact,  I  believe  former 
Sonalor  Coirion  \  e.s  lli"  tme  who  in- 
."-i-lc:!  on  that  pailieular  lanr-ua-e  beinT 
in  the  bill,  lie  .s-.ipporUd  the  overall  lan- 
;  ua^e,  of  course,  just  as  1  did. 

We  felt   that  Slate  law  should   apply 
v.hevc  there  was  no  l^iw  lo  annly  to  these 
particular    problein.s    otherwise.    It    was 
extended  on  that  basi.s,  .so  that  for  the 
Ijurpose  of  determining  v.ho.se  workmen's 
toir.jjen.-.alion  law  would  aj'iily.  'he  State 
b.-.undarics  would  be  exlended.  lUit  the 
Slates   in    no    vvi.se.    by    viituc    ol    that, 
a-rced,  accepted,  or  made  any  commit- 
ment that  Ihey  would  not  pssert  in  the 
futiu-e  that  they  had  an  intercut  in  this 
matter   and   that   they   were   concerned 
about  it.  The  jjeople  who  are  : -inducing 
the  very  wealth  that  the  Ser.at'.r  is  .'-eck- 
iiic;  lo  pour  into  his  fund  are  liajipy  to 
be  ci-.izons  of  those   States:    and  lho.se 
Stairs    arc   jirovidin'T    imhce   protection, 
ec'.ucalional  ;;erviccF,  f.nd  the  hi-hwnys 
0-.  cr  \  hich  the  eriuipment  to  develop  this 
Continental  Shelf  must  necessarily  move. 
I  am  not  a.ssertin;:  for  the  purpose  of 
this  debate,  at  this  jxiint,  that  the  Slates 
should  get  directly  the  37'^  percent  that 
would  go  to  a  State  such  as  Washington, 
oa  Federal  lands  located  therein.  But  I 
do  say  that  the  States  lliat  adjoin  the 
Continental  Shelf  have  an  interest  paral- 
lel to  the  interest  that  the  upland  States 
have  with  regard   to  Fed.?ral  lands   lo- 
cated in  those  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  very  ingenious  argu- 
ment. I  have  not  said  anythinr-i  about 
any  kind  of  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  affected  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Obviously,  what  Congress  did  was  of  a 
un.lateral  nature— that  is,  it  is  a  decla- 
ration by  Congress  so  far  us  what  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  at  that  time.  This 
Congress  cannot  bind  future  Congresses. 
I  wish  to  make  that  clear.  I  wish  to  make 
very  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  bound— I  do  not 
believe  their  Representatives  or  Senators 
were  bound— by  the  lansuase  that  I  have 
quoted.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract or  a  compact  that  can  never  be 
obligated  or  terminated.  It  is  not  that 
at  all. 

Obviously,  all  it  is  is  a  statement  in  a 
statute,  and  it  is  law.  together  with  the 
language  in  the  report,  that  made  clear 
what  Congress  had  in  mind  so  far  as  the 
Federal  lands  on  the  Outer  Continental 

Shelf. 

We  anticipated  in  our  discussions  that 
a  claim  would  be  made  at  some  time  for 
revenues  or  for  the  land,  and  we  wanted 
to  make  clear  that  this  should  not  be 
done  in  the  terms  of  the  jiroposed  lesis- 
lation  that  we  approved. 

I  do  not  disagree  with   the  Senator 


ab  )Ul  his  State  or  any  other  State  bring 
bound.  Obviously,  we  could  not  do  that. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Loui^ana.  Does  the  ii'cn- 
ator  contend  that  thr  t  lan5ua:,'e  pre- 
cludes coa.stal  States  Irom  a.skin-  in  tho 
luture  that  .som.^  revenue.s  iif>m  this  area 
.sho;ild  bo  used  to  help  ii.ovide  hurricane 
pn^tfction,  for  t  .vainplcV 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No:  ab.solutely  n^t. 
TlKi-e  i.^  no  doubt  that  the  lantjuagc  of 
the  .-1  at  lite,  being  statutory,  can  be 
iiimno.d  and  changed  by  Congress  r.t 
anv  time.  Tiic  Representatives  liavc  the 
rii^ht.  under  our  Constil'ilion.  lo  make 
;,nv  hind  of  claim  toil. 

I  in.-^ixly  wanted  to  n,.ike  el  ar  the 
k-iMativc  history,  in  the  form  of  the 
language  in  llic  report,  Ih:'  debate  i.nd 
di.^cuiision,  and  then  the  .-lalutory  lan- 
!,uage  that  we  had  in  mind,  that  claims 
would  be  uu-.de.  and  that  we  did  not  wanl. 
any  of  the  lanpuaue  conhning  on  tho 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  the  applica- 
tion of  State  law  where  Federal  law  ap- 
jihed  to  be  interpreti  d  as  giving  to  Ih" 
.States  any  right  to  chain  revenue  or 
l.>r"ipcrtv  in  that  area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouiMona.  Let  us  .'ce  if 
v.e    understand    each    other    about   this 
matter,  because  it  i.s  very  impoilant  that 
li.U  Members  of  Con.^res.s  understand  it. 
T'liis  r'articular  provi.sion  was  .^ought 
by  eoa.stal   Stale.-..  Loui.-iana  .sui-ixiited 
it.  I.  a,5  a  Senator  from  Louisiana,  yur'- 
licrlc'd  it.  V/o  contenied  that  the  State 
lav.-    should    be    apulienble    l?eycnd    the 
.Str.le  ooundary  in  this  urea  and  thai  the 
State  Ixiundary  .--liould  be  extended  for 
il.at  i/arposc.  Those  who  went  alona  with 
11. e  States  in  this  matter  ;aid,  "Fine.  We 
are  v.-illing  lo  make  the  State  law  appli- 
cable in  the  area,  but  we  want  it  under- 
stood that  the  fact  that  we  make  the 
State  law  applicable  there  shall  not :  erve 
as  a  basis  for  the  State  lo  claim  that  it 
owns  that  prop-jrly  or  that  v.'e  owe  tlio 
Strac  money." 

That  d.>es  not  m^an  Uiat  llie  Siat" 
cannot  claim  for  a  thousand  other  rea- 
.■^on.s  Uiat  it  has  .some  interest  or  why  it 
:hou!d  be  con'^idered  in  the  di.nributicn 
of  llie  revenue  that  comes  from  iliat 
area. 

For  cxam;/ie.  if  llic  veople  of  Loui.-,i.ina 
develop  tho.-5e  resources.  Louisiana  is  en- 
titled to  ask  for  .some  consideration  for 
that  '.rason.  whether  they  get  any  or  not. 
If  th?  people  of  .some  other  State  develop 
•.hose  resources,  they  are  entitled  lo  a.sk 
for  consid'^ration:  fjr  they  are  mtiilcd 
to  .^ay  that  when  that  area  is  developed 
and  resources  are  extracted  from  it, 
either  all  or  some  part  of  ihoic  resources 
should  be  directed  to  lepaain'.;  the  dam- 
age that  is  done  in  cxtraetim  those  re- 
sources, such  as  the  i>ollution  ol  t!ie 
water  and  the  destruction  of  the  i>oten- 
tial  of  that  area  lo  produce  oy.<tcrs. 
shrimp,  or  other  marine  life. 

Kothina  in  the  laneua,2e  precludes 
coastal  Slates  from  .saying,  ■  A.s  you  ue- 
jiletc  this  resource"— and  it  will  iiot  last 
forever — 'please  invest  some  of  this  rev- 
enue in  helping  to  increase  the  yield  of 
the  sea:  .so  that  when  we  look  lo  the  day 
that  no  longer  do  our  i^eople  have  job.s 
on  the  oil  rigs,  they  can  perhaps  have 
iob.-;  manning  fi-shins  boats  to  fertilize 
the  .-ea.  to  farm  the  sea.  to  plant  it  and 
1-iarvest  it.  so  that  there  v^'ill  be  a  much 
bigger  yield,  and  the  people  in  the  coastal 
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states  can  have  son'.p  benefit  from  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
o'.vn  or  control  it  " 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  reit- 
erate asam  that  obviously  Congress  does 
not  have  the  aiithonty  bv  statute,  to  bind 
a  State  in  a  situation  such  as  wt-  are  dis- 
cussing I  have  never  contended  that  I 
have  merely  related  all  this  to  indicate 
the  legislative  history  behind  the  enact- 
ment of  the  lesjislation  involving  the 
O'uer  Continental  Shelf 

I  must  say  that  I  fully  understand  the 
feelings  of  the  two  very  able  Senators' 
from  Louisiana  regarding  the  land  that; 
adjoins  their  tidflands  on  the  Outer' 
Continental  Shelf 

At  the  same  time.  I  must  say  that, 
based  on  all  tb.e  precedents,  when  one  isi 
dealing  with  a  situation  involving  Fed-i 
eral  property  that  is  not  within  the  con-| 
tines  of  any  one  State.  I  believe  we  are* 
very  properly  dealing  v^itli  an  entirely: 
different  precedent  This  is  especially  so.; 
Mr  President,  when  we  take  into  con-^ 
sideration  that,  as  a  part  of  this  leaak 
settlement  by  Congress.  Congress  save  to 
the  States  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal- 
property  in  the  form  of  tidtlands  ouC 
to  the  3-nule  limit,  and  b-^yond.  in  the 
case  of  certain  States.  Tins  is  a  part  ot 
the  entire  matter 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  in  error  with  re^ 
spect  to  that  That  was  not  a  part  o£ 
this  bill  about  which  the  Senator  la 
talking  J 

Mr  JACKSON  They  were  two  .sepa- 
rate bills,  but  together  they  formed  tha 
overall  settlement  of  the  submerged 
lands  issue 

Mr  LONG  o:  Louisiana  Tliey  were 
two  separate  biils  I  voted  for  one  and 
against  the  other  One  bill  provided  foif 
what  would  be  done  about  tlie  3-mil0 
limit  along  thi;  boundaries  of  those 
States. 

Mr  JACKSON  The  only  reason  why 
I  raised  this  question  ;s  that  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act.  the  States  get  a  cer- 
tain proportion  ol  the  receipts,  and, 
therefore,  why  should  not  the  same  apply 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf ' 

I  hasten  to  add  that  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  one 
must  point  out  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment made  a  gift  of  lands  outright;, 
P^ederal  lands  worth  billions  of  dollars^ 
to  the  tideland  State-.  I  believe  that  fact 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
sensible  discussion  of  this  overall  prob- 
lem 

The  Federal  Government  itself  made 
F.'deral  lands  available  to  certain  States 
m  the  Union  for  school  purposes  and 
other  purposes  over  a  period  of  time 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  thp 
Senator  is  relating  all  of  tiiat.  let  us  make 
this  matter  clear.  For  more  than  a  hun- 
dred vears  the  Federal  Government  did 
no:  claim  the  lands:  the  States  claimed 
t'letn  When  Secietai->'  Ickes  decided  to 
claim  them,  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided to  go  alon^  with  him.  the  States 
came  in  and  said  they  thought  they 
should  be  given  better  consideration  than 
that  and  Congress  agreed  to  it. 

Mr   JACKSON   I  do  not  wish  to  retry 


the  tidelands  case    That  case  went  on 
for  days  and  days 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  did  not 
bring  up  that  point  The  Senator  has 
been  reading  from  a  provision  luider 
which  he  gave  the  unpre.ssion  he  was  try- 
ing to  contend  that  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Slielf  Act  provided  that  the  coastal 
SUtes  shall  assert  no  claim  and  have  no 
interest  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
If  that  IS  waat  the  Senator  had  m  mind 
:;e  CDUld  not  be  more  wrong  if  he  wore 
working  at  being  wrong,  because  that 
provision  was  placed  in  tlie  law  with  the 
urging,  suggestion,  and  votes  of  the 
coastal  States  to  see  that  their  laws 
would  apply  in  that  area.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  fact  that  we  made  the 
State  law  applicable  here  shall  not  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  State  claimin.;  an  inter- 
est. That  did  not  mean  that  a  State 
was  not  asking  for  equity  and  justice, 
parallel  to  what  has  been  done  for 
reclamation  States.  That  was  not  in- 
tended and  I  hope  the  Senator  does  not 
think  that  it  is  what  was  intended  be- 
cause he  will  look  in  vain  for  support  for 
that  argument. 

Mr  JACKSON  Many  of  the  Senators 
who  are  now  m  the  Chamber  are  law- 
yers. Obviously,  the  83d  Congress  in  1953 
could  not  bind  luiuie  Congresses.  We 
had  no  way  to  bind  the  States.  This  is 
not  a  contract,  it  is  an  act.  the  unilateral 
act  of  Congress.  I  have  never  contended 
wliat  the  Senator  has  staled. 

Mr  LONG  of  L.iuisiana  Congress  did 
intend,  to  .some  extent  at  least,  to  in- 
fluence future  Congresses  and  States  in 
the  future  because  it  said,  by  doing  this 
we  want  to  make  clear  that  what  we  do 
in  this  instance  m  extending  State  law 
out  here  will  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
State  making  a  turther  claim.  However, 
that  language  never  was  inlendid  to  pre- 
clude a  Stale  Irora  asserting  then  or 
m  the  future  an  appeal  for  equity  in  the 
State,  whose  people  were  producing  the 
wealth  we  are  discussing  hfie. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  conclude 
this  part  of  the  matter  by  saying  that 
what  Congress  tried  to  do  in  1953  with 
respect  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
was  to  make  very  clear— as  cle-ar  as  we 
could— that  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
outer  .-.helf  lands  were  Federal  inoperty 
in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

However,  we  felt,  in  order  to  have 
proper  administration  of  the  shelf,  that 
where  there  was  no  Federal  law  that  was 
applicable  in  a  particular  .situation  the 
law  of  the  adjoining  State  should  be  ap- 
plicable The  Congress  had  in  mind  the 
fact  that  previous  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  which  would  have 
given  to  the  States  not  only  lands  with- 
in the  3-mile  limit  or  historic  boundary, 
but  lands  many,  many  miles  bey<md 
State  boundaries.  In  some  instances. 
State  claims  went  out  27  miles,  and  in 
others  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  outer 
shelf. 

So  Congress  wanted  to  make  clear  that 
nothing  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Act  was  to  be  construed  as  a  basis  for 
further  claim  to  the  land  beyond  that 
contained  in  the  first  so-called  tidelands 
bill  we  had  passtd;  that  is.  the  Sub- 
meiged  Lands  Act. 

I  thmk  the  point  here  is  a  legal  point. 
The  Congress  has  no  authority  to  bind 


the  States.  Clearly,  one  Congress  can 
change  any  law  that  another  Congress 
has  passed  The  only  thing  we  cannot 
change  is  the  Constitution.  Tliat  has  to 
l>e  done  in  .iccordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution Itself 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vu'ld'' 

Mr  JACKSON  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND  I  think  theie  has  been 
some  minor  misconception  about  what 
transpired  in  1953  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  had  a  consideiable 
part  in  developing  both  of  the  laws 
passed,  particularly  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act.  and  al.so  a  coirsiderable  part 
in  the  Continental  Shelf  Act.  perhaps  I 
can  make  stuttinents  which  would  be 
clarifying. 

Fust.  I  think  the  Senator  fioin  Wash- 
ington is  in  error — not  great  error,  but 
eiior — in  slating  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
finment  gave"  to  the  various  Stater  the 
lands  Aitlun  their  territorial  limii.s  ex- 
tending generally  3  maritime  miles,  but 
a.s  to  some  States  3  maritime  leagues. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  m  effect  qiutclaimed  tho.se 
areas  to  the  States 

Mr,  JAC'KSON  What  was  the  con- 
sideration? 

Mr  HOLLAND  Tliere  had  never  t>een 
a  claim  by  the  Federal  courts  that  the 
Federal  Government  owned  iho.'-e  lands. 
The  three  Supreme  Court  cases  control- 
ling, which  were  tlie  California  case,  the 
Te.xas  case,  and  the  Lomsiana  case,  all 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  had  a 
■paramount  interest."  whatever  thai 
meant,  but  ihey  carefully  shied  away 
from  ijaying  the  Federal  Govcrnmeni 
owned  the  beds  of  the  sea  out  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  States  They  said  the  Federal 
Government  had  a  paramount  interest." 
and  the  States  came  back  and  asked  for 
qiutclaims  of  that  paramount  interest, 
not  a  gift  of  the  lands,  because  the  lands 
w  ere  not  held,  even  by  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, to  be  the  inoperty  of  the  Federal 
Governmtn' 

The  reason  I  bring  up  that  point  is  that 
the  decision  oi  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
California  case  liad  made  it  very  clear 
that  if  the  rules  of  laches,  estoppel,  and 
Uie  statute  of  limitations  had  applied 
against  the  Federal  Government,  the 
court's  ruling  could  not  be  as  was  the  ma- 
jority holding  in  the  California  case. 

They  all  recognized  the  fact  there  had 
be^n  a  long  course  of  dealings,  over  a 
luindred  years,  under  whicli  the  Federal 
Government  had.  .n  the  course  of  many 
instances,  recognized  State  title  in  tho.se 
lands.  Senators  will  find  that  in  the 
opinion,  and  particularly  the  opinion  in 
the  California  case,  it  was  freely  stated 
that  if  the  laws  of  laches,  estoppel,  and 
the  .statute  of  limitations  had  applitd 
auain.vt  the  Federal  Government,  as  tlu.y 
would  apply  against  an  ordinary  individ- 
ual, there  would  be  no  question  of  the 
ritht  of  the  Stales  to  maintain  their  tfwn 
paramount  interest  and  title  in  the  sub- 
merged Unds  So  the  purpose  of  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  was  to.  in  elfect. 
qiutclaim  back  to  the  States  that  strip  of 
land  so  as  to — if  one  can  say  this  in  so 
many  words — admit  that  tht  Federal 
Government  should  have  Ijeen  subject  to 
the  rules  of  laches,  estoppel,  and  the 
statute  of  limitations,  and  that  the  loig 
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established  rule  of  dealings  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment would  be  recognized:  and  that 
that  strip  of  land  would  be  quitclaimed 
back  to  the  States.  The  word  -'quitclaim" 
api)ears  several  times  in  the  debate  on 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act,  and  I  think 
in  the  act  itself. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  think  we  are  dealing 
in  leuali.sms. 

When  I  say  'own.'"  a  i>erson  does  not 
reallv  own  his  real  property.  Let  us  go 
back  to  law  .school  for  a  moment.  We 
were  all  taught  in  real  property  that 
what  one  has  is  an  -interest  in  land." 
There  are  varying  degrees  of  interest  in 
land.  The  highest  form  of  interest  one 
can  have  is  u  title  in  fee  simple.  However, 
in  accordance  with  the  common  law  doc- 
trine, ownership  descends  from  the 
Crown,  or  Sovereign. 

I  ihii-ik  what  we  are  saying  here  is 
that  the  Federal  Government,  in  as- 
serting a  paramount  interest,  for  all 
practical  i)urposes — let  us  face  it — had 
title  in  fee  .simple. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  No.  no. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  let  us  just  be 
practical.  Was  there  any  dispute  at  the 
time  that  the  oil— and  this  is  w-hat  we 
are  really  talking  alx)Ut— in  the  tide- 
lands,  under  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
.sions.  would  not  be  available  to  the 
States? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  None  at  all.  because 
that  was  not  the  principal  thing  at  issue 
in  the  decision. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  it  was  the  values 
other  than  the  oil,  as  regards  19  of  the 
22  maritime  States,  that  we  were  par- 
ticularly concerned  about.  We  were  dis- 
turbed about  the  right  to  use  for  fill  pur- 
poses, for  the  building  of  piers,  and  for 
the  disposal  of  vva.ste.  and  so  forth,  those 
areas  in  which  we  have  so  much  front- 
age that  cannot  be  used  or  developed 
without  those  uses.  But  so  much  only  for 
that  point,  because  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  it  in  any  great  detail.  It  was  not  a 
uift  of  fee  simple  title.  It  was  a  quit- 
claim of  the  interest  that  w-as  first  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  imder 
the  three  decisions,  and  which  the  Fed- 
eral courts  carefully  refrained  from 
saying  was  a  title  of  property  rights  but 
was  of  -paramount  interest,"  whatever 
that  means. 

Now.  the  .second  ix)int 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  linish  this  point,  because  it  is  very 
important?  Is  it  not  fair  to  .say,  then, 
that  the  title  conveyed  was  less  than 
fee  simple,' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  less  than  fee 
.simple. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  if  we  were  only 
concerned  about  the  right  of  fill  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  tidelands.  and  that  was 
all  that  was  at  .stake,  -hy  did  we  not 
exempt  the  oil  properties?  This  fight 
was  over  the  oil  lands  which  was  a  very 
valuable  interest  in  land.  That  is  my 
point.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I  voted 
against  the  conveyance  to  the  States  of 
this  valuable  Federal  property. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fight,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  was  not  on  the  oil  fea- 
ture, but  more  largely  on  others,  be- 
cause we  have  several  hundred  keys  or 
Islands  which  could  not  be  developed— 
vers'  valuable  tracts  of  little,  odd  shaped, 
and  sometimes  very  small  lands,  most 
of  which  could  not  be  developed  without 
the  right  of  recourse  to  both  the  Straits 
of  Florida  or  the  Atlantic  on  one  .side, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other,  to 
the  extent  of  u.se  to  a  regular  line  and  to 
fill  and  to  use  the  areas  of  salt  water  for 
the  building  of  piers. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  we 
even  had  many  instances  wherein  the 
law  had  been  so  well  regarded  that  bond 
attorneys  had  passed  upon  the  light  of 
municipalities  and  other  public  units  to 
build  and  develop  piers,  and  so  forth— 
as  for  instance,  in  Atlantic  City,  out  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  pive  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  bottoms  and  the  .struc- 
ture that  was  upon  the  bottoms.  I  am 
not  wanting  to  argue  the  matter  over- 
all, but  I  w-ant  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  point,  that 
it  was  not  an  outright  uift.  but  was  a 
quitclaim  and  was  so  staled  n.any  times 
in  the  act  or  on  this  floor,  and  was  to 
have  settled  the  disturbing  question. 

I  may  say  to  the  di.stin.sui.shed  Senator 
from  Washington,  because  I  made  some 
.study  ol  it  at  the  time,  that  we  dis- 
covered about  100  instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation.  i)nor  to  that  time. 
in  which  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  appropriate  officers,  had 
asked  the  States  for  the  riciht  to  use  cer- 
tain of  the  bottoms  for  certain  Federal 
purposes  and  had  been  granted  that 
lipht — some  of  them  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida. 

So  that  there  was  a  cour.se  of  deal- 
ing there,  under  which,  if  both  units  had 
been  private  parties  there  would  not 
have  been  the  .slightest  question  about 
the  fact  that  title  to  that  strip  of  land 
that  constituted  submerged  lands  would 
have  belonged  to  the  States,  but  it  was 
a  quitclaim  deed.  Now,  let  me  '^et  to 
another  point 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Senator 
please  let  me  finish  this  one  i>oint?  That 
bill  as  passed,  in  providing  for  a  quit- 
claim on  the  property  in  question,  in- 
volved conveyance  to  the  States  of  valu- 
able property— of  a  \aluable  property 
interest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bill  as  pa.s.sed  in- 
volved the  yielding  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  any  right,  title,  and  interest 
it  had  under  the  term  -paramount  in- 
terest," which  was  all  that  it  had  ever 
had  or  ever  claimed  had  been  ';iven  it 
under  the  three  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court, 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Was  the  property  t>eing 
conveyed  by  the  statute  of  value? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  most  cases,  it  was. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  very  substantial 
value. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  Florida  is 
concerned,  there  was  never  any  oil  in- 
volved in  better  than  1,100  miles  of  that 
frontage:  and  yet  the  most  valuable 
property  we  have  in  our  State  is  the  gulf 
front,  the  ocean  front,  and  the  Straits 
of  Florida  property  to  develop  the  prop- 
erties, particularly  if  they  grew  to  city 
size. 


To  get  to  my  second  point,  .shortly 
prior  to  the  ixissage  of  the  bills,  at  a  con- 
vention held  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 
it  had  been  agreed  by  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  which  is  the  vote  required  in 
order  to  set  up  international  law,  that  all 
nations  should  have  the  right  to  develop 
tmd  use  the  property  values  that  might 
be  discovered,  utilized,  and  developed  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  .sea  adjoining  them 
out  to  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Thus,  there  are  two  problems  involved. 
One  was  to  balance  the  books  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Stale 
■.'overnments.  which  had  ari.sen  from  the 
three  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  other— and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
stoutlv.  throughout  this  whole  di.scu.s.sion. 
in>i.>led  Ihal  this  should  be  and  must  be 
a  Federal  problem — to  provide  machin- 
ery through  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  develop  tho.se  proiierty  values 
m  tlie  Oulei  Continental  Shelf,  whatever 
they  might  be.  It  was  i)rcdominantly  an 
oil  and  po.ssibly  a  uas  and  sulfur  develop- 
ment that  was  hoped  for  and  has  been 
realized  since,  at  lea.st  as  to  the  oil  and 
.sulfur  development— I  am  not  familiar 
with  what  has  been  done  with  refer- 
ence to  gas. 

The  reason  for  that  was  to  set  up 
machinery  under  which  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  action  taken  by 
the  convention  of  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  world,  had  the  right  to  develop 
imd  claim  for  itself  or  its  contracting 
parties  all  valuation  that  could  be  de- 
veloped from  the  low  water  mark  out  to 
the  Continental  Shelf.  The  .Senator  from 
Florida  supported  that  act.  mst  as  he 
■supported  the  other.  But  there  was  an- 
other point,  a  third  point,  that  came  up. 
and  that  was:  By  what  law  .shall  this 
outer  shelf  be  governed?  The  convention 
of  the  nations  left  much  to  be  desired  on 
that  point. 

So  Congress  decided,  and  ilie  law  con- 
tains the  provision  that  w-e  all  have  been 
talking  about,  that  the  law  of  the  State 
V. hieh  abuts  the  ijroperty  out  to  the 
Continental  .Shelf  shall  be  regarded  the 
law  for  all  ijurpo.'^es  not  covered  by  Fed- 
eral acts.  That  covers  a  -reat  many 
things,  because,  of  course,  jieople  were 
to  work  there.  There  were  to  be  wate 
and  hour  iirovisions.  Peoi^le  were  to 
de\elop  lands  under  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Government.  In  many  instances, 
they  became  sublessees  and  maybe  sub- 
les.secs  of  .sublessees,  to  develop.  The 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  con- 
tracts came  into  consideration  as  a  very 
imnortant  part  of  the  whole  picture. 

There  wore,  for  instance,  questions  of 
employment  compensation.  Many,  manv 
questions  v.hich  ari.se  in  the  course  of  an 
important  employment  and  an  impor- 
tant dc-.-elopment.  such  as  w-as  planned 
and  has  taken  place,  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. And  the  process  has  only  begun. 
My  own  feehna  is.  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  .suggested,  thai  many 
other  uses  of  the  ocean  bottom,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  will  be 
found.  I  think  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
v.-e  shall  have  probably  as  great  develop- 
ment as  anywhere  else  in  our  Nation, 
perhaps  rreater. 

So  Congress  decided,  and  I  think 
wisely,  to  extend  the  State  law.  without 
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the  extension  of  State  lenitorlal  juris- 
diction, out  to  the  Continental  Shelf  in 
Ihf  area.s  *e  art-  talkiiii;  about. 

Many  questions  discussed  in  the  debate 
were  left  open  by  the  decision  Kveryone 
knew  that  the  people  who  would  work  out 
there  would  have  children  who  would  go 
to  school  K\er>(>ne  knew  that  there 
would  be  needs  fur  haspitahzatlon  and 
that  tlu-y  would  be  taken  care  of.  in  the 
main,  in  tlie  haspitals  of  the  State  which 
abutted  the  area  Everyone  knew  that  in 
the  course  of  evei-yday  working  hfc  and 
the  livinK  of  families  loKether  where  the 
families  would  be  on  the  rrainland  and  , 
the  workers  would  work  :n  the  areas 
wliere  the  development  was  taking  place, 
there  woiild  be  a  tremend^iUA  number  of 
human  relations  So  tho.se  problems  were 
not  tlnally  dealt  with,  and  we  liad  no  suc- 
cess in  trviiiK  to  deal  with  them 

I  remember  perfectly  well  that  .some 
States  claii:u-d  the  i-ntire  riKht  I  remem- 
ber that  a  certain  State — the  State  of 
Texas— wanted  the  full  right  out  to  the 
Continental  Shelf,  which  in  some  loca- 
tions, as  I  remember,  went  out  about 
125  miles  If  it  had  been  my  own  State. 
and  I  had  madf  the  >amc  claim,  the  dis- 
tance would  have  extended  1=^0  miles  into 
the  1,'ulf.  off  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
which  would  patently  be  ridiculous 

But  the  ciuesti.jiis  were  diflicult.  .md 
the  answt-rs  to  .sjjme  of  them  wert-  en- 
tirely unknown  I  liave  mmtioned  the 
Ciuif  of  Ala-ska  That  remon  tame  up  re- 
peatedly in  tile  course  of  the  debate  No 
one  knew  what  would  be  diM-overed  out 
there  Everyone  hoped  that  there  would 
be  k'reat  discoveries  and  great  develop- 
ment out  in  those  waters,  which,  in  the 
main,  are  shallow  waters. 

So  that  iiuestion  was  left.  I  would  not 
want  anyone  K-  thiuk  that  there  was 
any  atU-mpt.  m  "-he  draltiiiK  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  At  t.  to  do  uther  than  what 
I  indicated  111  the  beginning— .set  up  the 
machinery  for  the  development  of  what- 
I'ver  rtsources  could  be  developed  out 
there,  with  the  Federal  Go\eri-unent  as 
the  landlord  or  the  owner  from  :he 
.NUindpoint  of  havm«  the  right  to  develop 
andt-r  the  international  agreement  that 
liad  been  reached,  and  whoever  con- 
tracted with  the  Federal  Government 
beitik,'  the  one  who  was  given  the  privilege 
of  development. 

That  was  Ahat  was  sought  to  be  done. 
together  with  the  setting  up  of  the  law 
of  the  State  abutting;  the  particular  area, 
Its  the  goveriung  law.  so  the  daily  rela- 
tions of  the  people  who  were  going  to 
work  by  the  hundreds,  and  by  the  thou- 
.sands.  It  has  proven,  in  those  areas  would 
not  be  without  law  or  a  body  of  law  to 
cjver  their  relations,  but.  instead,  would 
be  t;overned  by  the  laws  of  the  abutting 
States. 

Mr  President,  it  .sounds  very  complex, 
but  it  was  not  complex  at  all.  It  was  a 
quite  simple  adaptation  of  the  plan  to 
have  machinery  i;iun  to  develop  values 
in  the  ocean  bed.  out  to  the  Continental 
Shelf,  governed  and  controlled  by  con- 
tracts which  uave  the  right  to  develop, 
and  by  law  winch  governed  the  activities 
and  actions  of  the  people  who  were  out 
there  workuig.  That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 
It  could  not  be  claimed  at  all— and  I 
n  >:ice  with  approval  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  not  claimed — that  there 


was  anything  In  this  act  which  precluded 
any  of  the  maritime  state's  from  laying 
claim  to  the  \alucs  out  there.  That  was 
nut  the  point  that  was  decided  at  all  My 
feeling  Ls  that  to  brhig  that  inUi  the  pic- 
ture here  would  be  completely  h^  defeat 
of  wha>,  w.is  intt;ided  by  the  passage  of 
the  act.  which  was  to  leave,  first,  to  sub- 
M-quent  discoveries  as  iJ  what  was  there 
.uid  '..hat  could  be  pnxluced— and  no- 
body knew  at  that  lime  definitely  what 
fjuid  be  produced— and,  second,  what 
v.ould  be  a  fair  method  of  deallne  with 
that  production.  Congress  had  not 
siioken  on  that  at  all. 

I  atijloRtw  for  taking  this  much  time, 
but  I  jelleve  i  have  correctly  &et  forth 
what  wii-s  Involved  i.i  the  two  acts.  Sena- 
tors will  remember  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  pa.s.sed  oii  tliem  since  that 
time,  and  ha.'*  passed  .-.everal  times  on 
the  Tidelands  Act  or  the  Submerged 
I^nds  Aft.  and  Jias  made  cUar  what  was 
involved  there,  and  lias  pa.sscd  on  the 
other  act  eiiou;^h  to  make  clear  the  pur- 
pose, but  that  there  was  nothing  ti  pre- 
clude the  States  .settling  up  such  claims  as 
the  States  feU  they  had  m  the  outside 
areas. 

I  do  not  think  we  know  what  can  be 
done  in  the  outside  areas  well  enoush 
et  to  have  fixed,  bindint;  rules  to  be  ap- 
:ilied  to  all  the  22  maritime  States  I 
think  we  are  uoing  to  have  legislation 
m  that  eventually  I  do  not  think  this 
i>  the  act  in  which  that  .should  be 
.attempted 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  find 
I  was  slwhtly  in  error,  and  that  the  dis- 
tini;uished  senior  Setiator  from  Fhjrida 
'Aas  sliuhtly  in  error,  when  we  talked 
about  the  quitclaiming  of  the  tide- 
lands  The  Submerued  Lands  Act  which 
conveyed  to  the  States  the  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  lands  in  issue  asserts:  "The 
United  States  releases  and  relinquishes 
unto  said  States  and  persons  the  afore- 
.->aid."  and  so  forth 

Mr  HOLLAND  But  the  word  quit- 
claim the  Senator  will  find  throut;hout 
the  course  of  the  dl.scusslon.  and  I  think 
in  the  act  itself.  The  i,H>int  is  that  it  was 
never  claimed  that  the  Umted  states 
was  able  to  ifive  or  did  plve  fee  simple 
title 

Mr  JACKSON  One  can  assert  that 
the  words  'releases  and  relinquishes" 
IS  equivalent  to  riuilclaimin'.;  In  order 
that  the  record  may  be  accurate.  I 
^^  anted  to  cite  the  statutory  lanu-uaue  I 
find  I  was  in  error.  I  take  it  that  my 
friend  and  colleai;ue  from  Florida  agrees 
the  statutory  lan'-uaee  does  not  include 
the  word  "quitclaim  " 

Mr.  HOIXAND  I  would  have  to  look 
at  the  statute  ayain.  but  I  thmk  I  spoke 
several  volumes,  myself,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  My  recollection  is  it  lasted 
about  7  weeks.  I  know  we  spent  a 
ureat  many  days  and  nii,'hts  in  uiving 
final  form  to  these  several  acts  in  the 
.subcommittee  in  which,  although  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  not  a  member 
of  the  standing  controllLnu  committee, 
he  was  iiiven  a  chance  to  participate  I 
know  what  we  were  talking  about  all  the 
time  was  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  soing  to  so  out  of  the  way  to  give 
to  the  States  whatever  was  meant  by 
paramount  right,  and  let  the  States  go 


ahead,  within  thiir  own  boundaries  and 
what  since  the  beminlntr  of  our  coun- 
ts v  had  alwavs  been  considered  as  theirs. 

Mr.  JACKSON  What  I  was  trying  to 
point  out  was  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  Liviii':;  up  whatever  interest 
the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  the  Fed- 
i  ral  Government  had  in  the  area  in 
fraestlon.  The  Federal  Government  •  ave 
that  up  in  legislation  approved  by  the 
Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quently made  that  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Supreme  Cjuit 
referred  m  those  three  cases  to  what  it 
called  paramount  rieht.  It  did  not  use 
tlie  langja-'e  'proprietary  interest'  or 
anything  like  that.  It  said  "paramount 
M;.;ht."  Much  better  scholars  of  the  law 
than  the  Senator  from  Horida.  from  all 
over  the  Nation,  particularly  in  the  mari- 
time States,  were  .scratching  their  heads 
from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other 
trying  to  ascertain  what  "!>aramount 
rmht"  meant.  There  were  as  many  in- 
terpretations as  theie  were  lawyers,  but 
nobody  claimed  it  was  to  give  the  pro- 
prietary interest  or  fee  simple  title. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.   JACKSON    I   yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  .seems  to  me 
we  should  understand  this,  so  it  can  be 
laid  to  rest.  Subsection  ^2<  of  the  act 
reads ; 

Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  for  .idop- 
tlon  of  State  law  as  the  law  of  the  United 
suites  shall  never  l>e  interpreted  .is  .i  basis 
r';T  cl:ilmi.ig  r»ny  Interest  in  it  I'ln.stilctlon 
•  •  •  i-.f  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  •  •  • 
or  tlie  revenues  therefrom. 

Now.  the  key  phrase  to  which  I  would 
draw  the  Senator's  attention  is  the  words 
precedinu'  the  word  "shall."  which  are 
"the  provisions  of  this  section  for  adop- 
tion of  State  law  as  the  law  of  the  United 
States."  makint;  it  very  clear  that  this 
.section  merely  says  that  the  fact  that 
the  State  law  is  extended  to  apply  in  this 
area  shall  not  Ijc  the  basis  for  a  State 
claiminj:  any  interest  In  it.  but  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  that  section  to  be 
con.stn.ied  to  say  that  the  fact  that  the 
submer'-'ed  lands  adioin  the  State,  and 
that  the  State  has  .some  Interest  in  the 
matter,  might  not  .^^erve  lus  a  basis  for 
the  State  claiminc  either  some  revenue 
or  .some  interest  In.  or  requesting  that  it 
be  a.ssi.:ned  .--ome  interest  in.  something 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  It  is  only 
that  this  particular  provision  was  not  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  as.ser- 
lion  of  a  State  claim 

If  we  could  understand  that,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  the  basis 
to  go  forward  on  this  ix)int.  becau.se  this 
provision  was  not  put  in  here,  on  any 
basis  whatever,  as  an  attempt  to  pre- 
clude a  State  from  a.sking  for  equity, 
from  askine  for  justice,  from  asking  for 
a  share  of  revenues,  or  from  .i.sserting 
any  other  claim 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Con'J:ress  has  no  author- 
ity to  do  .ucn  a  thing.  'We  could  not  if 
we  wanted  to  I  have  never  made  such  a 
contention.  I  think  I  have  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  Coiv^ress  has  no  such  au- 
thority. 

I  suppo.se  we  could  submit  to  the  States 
a  constitutional  amendment,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,   to  provide 
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for  such  a  restriction  on  State  action. 
But  otherwl.se.  ab.sent  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  obviously  we  have  no 
such  authority. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  but  the 
Ijomt  I  want^  to  make  clear  is  that 
when  a  State  comes  in  and  says,  "We 
think  we  liave  a  greater  interest  in  this 
matter  than  .somebody  el.se:  the  Federal 
Government  claims  it  and  has  rights  to 
It  Hinder  international  law.  paramount 
ri"hts  over  others  because  its  boundaries 
adjoin  it:  we.  the  SUte.  say  that  our 
boundary  also  joins  it.  just  as  the  Fed- 
eral boundary  does,  and  therefore,  we 
have  an  interest  in  the  matter." 

There  was  nothing  in  that  section  in- 
tended to  a.s.sert  that  a  Slate  could  not 
claim,  as.sert,  or  request  .<ome  interest  in 
connection  'Aith  the  matU-r. 

Not  long  auo  the  Federal  Government 
Mmi;e.sted  that  u  would  like  to  pay  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  .^ome  money  to  help 
the    State    iinpleinent    its    conservation 
l)ractices  in  the  area  with  regard  to  the 
amount  ot   oil  !)ioduced   m  those  wells 
out   there,  ••.hen  the  State  was  having 
dinicultv    administering    the    allowables 
of  the  otT.<horc  wells.  That  is  an  example 
of  .some  revenue  being  paid  to  the  State, 
not   because   this   provision   is   applica- 
ble, but  just  because  the  State  was  hav- 
inu   diniculty   providing   as  ^lood  a   pro- 
gram  because  of  shortage  of  funds  to  do 
the  iob.  as  ii  would  like  to  have  provided. 
Mr     JACKSON,    Mr.    President,    the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  as  approved 
by   the  83d  Cungicss.  liad  many  provi- 
sions One  provision  was  to  make  clear  in 
the  IcEi-slation  that  the  adjoining  States 
had  no  authority  to  lay  claim  to  any- 
thing  out   there   by   reason   of   another 
provision  in  the  law  dealing  with  limited 
State    jurisdiction.    That    is    the    whole 
l)oint.  Tlie  provi.sion  docs  not  mean,  and 
did  not  mean  at  that  time,  that  Congress 
could  not  come  along  later  and  give  to 
tlic  Slates  adjoiniim   the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  v^hatever  it  wanted  to  give 
them  out  there.  Congress  always  retains 
that  right  with  respect  to  Federal  prop- 
erty. .  , 
But  Congress,  m  1953.  in  dealing  with 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  legislation, 
was    greatly    concerned    le.st    provisions 
within     the     propo.sed     leKi.slation— the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act— might  be 
interpreted  or  construed  to  give  to  the 
adioining  Slates  something  which  Con- 
gress made  very  clear  it  was  not  doing 
m  that  act. 

In  the  Senate,  live  Senator  in  charge 
of  tne  bill  on  ilie  floor,  and  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  was 
the  distinguished  then  .senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Senator  Guy  Cordon. 
There  was  pendiiig  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  the  coastal 
Slates  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
revenues. 

I  read  now  from  page  240  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  pending  bill,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  quoting  a  statement  of 
former  Senator  Guy  Cordon  at  the  time 
he  was  m  charge  of  the  bill.  This  is  what 
he  said; 


portion  of  the  receipts  from  the  ure.is  nut- 
side  their  boundaries.  Call  them  reimburse- 
ments- call  them  local  taxes  nr  rail  ihem 
severance  taxes,  or  what  hr.ve  you;  what 
is  desired  i.s  .some  portion  of  the  receipts 
from  Federal  resource;  m  the  area  uui.side 
those  States. 

Mr  President,  ^o  t.ir  ;.s  I  ..m  c.nir.rncd, 
U  I  did  not  St  md  on  mv  ic-t  and  ni)p()sp  thus 
amendment.  I  would  feel  I  was  KUilty  o|  had 
lalth  to  the  United  States  .senaie  I  <ln  nut 
bcliftr  tluTt'  I.s  a  Senator  jr/io  tlui  vot  undrr- 
f.HiKd  :rhr,i  ire  passed  the  submerged  lands 
bill  that  ire  were  rxchutmy  jnim  Us  i,pcratMJi 
any  intereU  on  the  part  oj  tho-^e  Stales  vi 
any  area  ouls:de  !".etr  boundaries  I  intend 
to'-tand  iineiiuivoeallv  upon  that  principle 
us  ,1  u-as  enunciated  here,  at  least  by  Hie 
aeing  ehaunian  of  tne  eomnuttee.  irlien 
the  ■<'.ibmer!]ed  lands  bUl.  Senate  Joint  i:e.r.- 
lultoii  1 :,  vas  lielitre  the  Senate 


•I'I.e  propoundmf;  of  this  amendment  | re- 
imbursement oi  coast;il  states  from  OCS  rev- 
enues |  is  simplv  Chapter  III  in  the  attempt 
of    the   States    along   the    gulf    to   get   some 


Mr,  President,  that  .statement  of  Sen- 
ator Cordon.  I  think,  .-hould  lay  to  rest 
anv  question  as  to  what  Congress  in- 
tended back  in  1953.  when  v.c  approved 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leui.slation. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  vill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yirld  to  Oac  .Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
discussions  we  have  had  on  the  elfect  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  and  the 
so-called  .submerged  lands  or  Tidelands 
Act  has  been  quite  enlightening,  and  cer- 
tainly interesting,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  discussing  it  for  an 
hour  or  more:   but  I  really  do  not  sec 
the  relevancy  of  discussing  the  technical- 
ities of  those  acts  and  what  was  intended, 
because  we  have  under  discussion   lierc 
a  bill  to  assign  funds  derived  from  oil 
and  gas  production  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  to  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of   recreation   lands:    and   the 
immediate  amendment  before  us  is  not 
to  assign  or  earmark  funds  lor  this  .spe- 
cial purpose,  but  to  take  liie  necessary 
funds  from  tlie  general  revenues  ol  the 
Treasury. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  eour.-^e 
of  the  di.scus.sion,  there  is  litigation  now 
Ijcnding  between  the  State  of  Louii;iana 
and  the  U.S.  Government  to  determine 
the  legality  of  the  retention  ot  these 
funds  by  the  United  StPtes.  or  whether 
they  should  belong  to  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana on  a  royalty  basis.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  none  of  the  funds  involved  in 
litigation  would  be  touched,  anyway; 
they  would  be  lield  in  escrow. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
be  discussing  here  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  funds 
that  do  come  into  the  ownership  and  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  should  vo 
into  this  fund  and  be  dedicated  to  this 
purpose,  when  appropriation  is  made  by 
the  committees  of  Congress,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  recreation  lands  lor  land  and 
water    conservation    in    various    States 
from  the  funds  that  are  not  being  used. 
Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  add  my 
support  for  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  iiieces  of  legislation  to 
come  up  this  session.  S.  1401,  to  amend 
the  I  and  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
act,    I   am    vitally    concerned    that    the 
amendments  to  increase  the  amount  oi 
money  available  to  the  fund  be  passed  so 
that   America   can  begin   to   erase   the 


backlog  of  acquiring  and  developing  ur- 
gently needed  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  lielped  to 
initiate  the  broad  program  to  provide  the 
Nation  with  outdoor  recreation  space 
.sutlicient  to  the  needs  of  this  and  future 
generat  ons  In  1958.  Congre.ss  created 
the  Outdoor  lieereation  lle.sourecs  Ko- 
viow  Commission,  It  was  headed  by  Lau- 
rrnc>  I^)cketel!er.  and  its  inemtacr.shii> 
cons  l'>d  ol  dislinsur.shed  members  I'.oiii 
inside  and  outside  of  Congre.ss.  Using  m- 
t.M-v'Avs  with  thousands  of  Americans,  it 
inv.'ntoried  tlie  Nation's  outdoor  u'- 
sourccs  and  iirojectcd  recreation  demand 
to  I  lie  year  ■.:000. 

In  1962.  the  Conuni.ssion  ;.  leased  lis 
report.  Outdoor  Ii<'crcation  lor  America, 
containing  its  findings  and  50  recom- 
mendations lor  action.  Almost  everything 
.said  about  outdoor  recreation  in  Amer-ca 
since  has  drawn  on  that  report.  Congress 
has  earned  out  many  of  the  lecommen- 
d;U  ons.  including  the  estabhslimcnt  of 
the  15uieau  of  Outdoor  It-creation  and 
pro'-rams  to  iirovide  a.ss:stance  to  Ihe 
Stat  s.  Today,  outdoor  recreation  is  a 
"oing  iirocrram  in  whic'n  every  level  of 
tovernment  is  involved.  The  i.-urpo.se  of 
S.  1401  IS  to  keep  it  a  going  jirogram. 

,\  lew  ol  the  Irensurcs  Conuress  'las 
added  to  the  Nation's  outdoor  recrenuon 
resources  since  the  ORRRCs  report  are 
Point  Reves  National  Sea.shore.  Padre  Is- 
land National  Seashore.  Canyonlandf  Na- 
tional Park.  Delaware  Water^^ap  National 
Recreation  Area.  A.ssateague  Island,  .ind 
Cane  Cod  National  Seashore.  A  Senate- 
liassed  bill  to  create  a  P.edwoods  National 
Park  IS  now  before  the  House  Cummitti  e 
on  Interior  and  In.'^ular  Attairs. 

To  rai.se  money  for  the  purcha.se  of 
these  iiark  and  recreation  lands,  and  lor 
the  support  of  Federal  and  Stale  outdoor 
recreation  pronrams.  the  Land  and  Wiiler 
Cor.rervation  Fund  Act  v.as  inrssed. 

Kxi)cncncc  lias  r.ow  made  it  clear  mat 
t'r.e  revenues  we  j.-rovided  for  the  fund  are 
inadequate.  Tliis  is  becau.se  the  fees  es- 
t  ibli.shcd   lor  the  use  of  Federal  areas 
have     failed     to     raise     the     e.-.timated 
amount;;.  Almost  S25  million  a  year  less 
IS  coming   into  the  fund  than  was  ex- 
Ijected.   We  cannot  simply  'vvait  for  the 
fund  to  build  ui)  because  land  prices  al- 
ways escalate  in  areas  suitable  for  iiublic 
parks  and  vccrcation  areas.  Early  in  1967 
Pre.^idcnt  Johnson  ijointed  out  that  aver- 
age land  iinces  arc  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  alnio.n  10  jierccnt  a  year  and  that  the 
cost  of  land  for  recreation  is  increasing 
at  a  considerably  higher  rate.  He  .stated 
ihat   the  inoM  effective  means  of  con- 
troUint;  these  increases  is  to  acquire  the 
lands  as  auickly  as  possible  after  areas 
are  authorized  by  Conuress.  We  in  the 
Interior  Committee  have  been  made  fully 
aware  of  this  ijroblem  and  of  the  great 
dillicultv  the  National  Park  Service  and 
other   agencies   have   had   in   trying   to 
overcome  it. 

Today's  fund  is  not  suiricient  to  keep 
up  with  jjurchases  of  areas  already  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  let  alone  to  finance 
additions.  ^   ^, 

If  t'ne  Federal  Government  and  tne 
States  are  forced  to  wait  until  the  moneys 
now  going  into  the  land  and  water  con- 
.servation  fund  arc  .'rufficient.  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be  very  great. 
It  will  save  miUions  of  dollars  in  the 
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years  ahead  if  we  invest  In  these  needed 
lands  as  soon  as  possible.  This  problem 
lia.s  received  ii  k'reat  deal  of  study,  by 
prnate  ort'ani^atltm.s  devoted  to  conser- 
vation, bv  the  executive  branch,  and  by 
the  t'>.iti'.rnittec  .'ti  Interior  and  Insular 
Arfairs  It  i.s  our  considered  judgment 
that  the  mojst  practical  solution  is  to  raLse 
the  moneys  trom  the  sources  proposed 
i.i  this  bill 

Besides  adding  revenues  to  the  fund. 
S  1401  would  i;lve  the  land  management 
agencies  .idminustrative  weapons  to  ftght 
ri.suiK  land  prices  One  of  these  would 
permit  department  heads,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  secure  options  lor  the 
land  authorized  lor  parks  or  recreation 
iireas  prior  to  actual  appropriation  of 
moneys  from  the  land  ioid  water  con.ser- 
vatmn  :und  Another  would  set  up  a 
lea-se-bacic  and  .sell-baclc  land  manane- 
ment  pro  .ram  for  pro;>erty  bought  for 
tiie  national  park  system  Amounts  ob- 
Uuned  trom  lease-back  and  sell-back 
transactions,  would  be  credited  to  the 
fund,  thus  lessening  tlie  burden  innxxsed 
by  the  initial  purchase  of  properl\ 

Mr  President,  the  Federal  txirtlon  of 
th  •  land  and  water  conservation  fund  la 
tlie  pnmar\-  t^inancing  sou'co  for  all  new 
iicqul.sitiuns  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Ff)rest  Service  <us  well  as  for  ex- 
panMon  o!  existing  facilities.  It  is  the 
titu.ncial  base  lor  expanding  recreation 
i)roL'rams  oi  -he  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  Only  added  i-evenues  will 
make  it  possible  tor  these  agencies  to 
meet  the  park  and  recreation  require- 
mt;U>  i;  our  citi/ms  in  the  next  dec- 
ade I  supi«>rt  prompt  approval  of  thl$ 
bill 

Mr  President,  so  far  iis  the  funds  now 
comint;  into  'he  US.  Treasury  from 
tlie  Continental  Shelf  are  cojicernetl.  it 
is  entirely  logical  that  an  amount  be 
provided  in  the  fund  of  up  to  S200  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  3  years  up  to 
S300  million  a  year  for  the  remaining 
2  years  .-o  that  we  could  know  in  advance 
that  we  could  appropriate  money  up  to 
that  amoimt  and  that  the  funds  would 
t)e  '.here  without  being  a  dram  against 
the  general  revenues  that  we  are  wor- 
ried  about 

There  would  bt  that  much  money  pro- 
vided for  tfie  making'  of  appropriations. 
However,  the  tinal  process  of  dividing 
the  money  always  remains  with  Con- 
i;ress.  .md  the  money  must  be  appropri- 
ated tirst  by  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  then  by  action  of 
the  full  bi^idy  of  'he  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate 

We  are  not  derogating  from  the  ap- 
propriation process  We  are  simply  try- 
mg  to  provide  a  wider  planning  base 
with  which  to  go  ahead  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of   these  properties 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in- 
dicated m  his  discussion  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  we  have  many  times  been  dis- 
appointed in  having  set  aside  areas  for 
a  national  recreation  area  or  park  and 
having  estimated  the  cost  of  acquisition 
at  the  time  of  the  original  authoriza- 
tion and  then  discovered,  before  we 
could  get  the  appropriations  process 
completed,  that  the  land  price  had  esca- 
lated double  or  even  m.ore. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor   from    Wa.shington      Mr.    JacksosI 


cited  Point  Reyes  i\s  an  example  In 
wliich  the  escalation  of  price  had  gone 
from  $14  million  to  something  like  $47 
milhiiti  (iurin  '  the  time  m  which  we  tiave 
tieen  tivlr.-;  to  :;et  the  appropriations 
pri  >*'e.^s  I'l  >m', >lrted 

If  the  funds  were  in  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  the  appropria- 
tion pr(X'ess  could  be  more  quickly  im- 
plemented and  we  could  avoid  these 
great  escalations  in  price. 

I  think  this  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
(Kirtance.  because  wiiat  we  do  m  this  area 
of  outdoor  recreation  now  will  be  of 
benefit  to  our  descendanUs  for  genera- 
tions without  end  If  we  do  not  move 
now  and  the  lands  arc  not  later  avail- 
able to  us  they  will  be  lost  forever  and 
will  not  be  made  available  to  future 
generations  of  Americans 

I  think  the  best  way  to  assure  that 
we  can  make  reasonable  progress  is  to 
agree  to  the  pendim;  amendment  which 
would  pro\ide  that  this  extra  revenue 
would  come  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  Outer  ContinenUl  Shelf. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MOSS  I  yield. 

Mr  IX)NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  certainly 
would  t)e  happy  to  support  an  authoriza- 
tion to  provide  the  amount  of  money  pro- 
posed in  thus  bill  for  development  of  these 
areas:  and.  if  it  can  be  justified.  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  willing  to  vote  for  any 
appropriation  for  any  year.  It  is  a  worthy 
cause,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  vote  for 
It. 

However,  does  the  Senator  really  be- 
lieve that  it  is  essential  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be  de- 
voted to  this  purpose,  even  though  that 
might  mean  that  excluded  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  would  be  funds 
necessary  to  develop  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Itself  or  to  control  ix)llu- 
tlon  in  the  area,  with  the  result  that  what 
Is  left  eventually  becomes  a  cesspool, 
although  It  started  out  as  something  of 
considerable  value? 

In  other  words.  If  one  realizes  that  this 
is  not  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow, which  someone  can  get  at  no  ex- 
pense, but  Is  a  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  which  all  programs  could 
make  a  claim.  ;vs  it  is  at  the  present  lime, 
why  should  there  be  the  dedication  of  the 
revenues  that  can  be  produced  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  rather  than  .^im- 
ply providmg  an  authorization  and  ap- 
proprlatlot^  for  whatever  amounts  can 
be  justified  for  the  program? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  reason  for  turning  to 
this  source  of  revenue  is  one  of  logical 
connection  between  the  exploitation  of 
a  resource  out  there,  from  which  tiiere 
is  income,  to  acquiring  capital  resources 
for  the  entire  country  elsewhere,  where 
we  need  recreation  areas.  This  does  not 
exclude  coastal  areas  that  might  be  ad- 
jacent to  the  Continental  Shelf  area 
where  the  fund  is  coming  from,  and  it 
might  even  extend  far  enough  out  to  in- 
clude some  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 
This  is  a  national  resource,  and  it  would 
be  used  for  national  purposes.  It  will  be 
used  not  only  to  buj'  property  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  administer,  but 
also.  It  Is  prorated  out  to  the  States  on  a 


ituular  formvila.  for  them  to  use  also  in 
buying  recreational  lands  It  goes  not 
only  to  the  Slate  but  also  lo  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  State 

So  this  is  a  calculated  proi-ratn  to  ac- 
quire recreational  resources,  aiid  we  are 
using  the  rcveiuies  from  -oir.e  of  our 
other  tangible  re.sources  in  .so  doing. 

Mr.  L(3NG  of  Louisiana  If  there  is  to 
l.e  a  dedication,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  the  revenue  is  taken  from  the  natural 
resources,  first  priority  should  be  to 
build  some  value  in  the  area  tliat  :s  bclna 
depleted. 

When  one  is  depleting  the  Outer  C\>n- 
tinenlal  Shelf  and  iniUuting  it  consider- 
ably m  doing  so,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  first  claim,  if  one  desires  to 
dedicate  those  resources,  would  be  to 
build  a  fisheries  ixjtential  I  am  told  that 
it  is  |X)ssiblc  to  develop  a  program  of 
farming  the  .sea  that  would  yield  a  hun- 
dred times  as  much  edible  food — m 
terms  of  fish,  shrimp,  and  other  marine 
life — as  we  are  producing  in  the  sea  at 
the  present  time. 

That  IS  a  way  m  which  one  could 
build  .'■ome  value  m  this  area,  so  that 
the  people  who  are  producing  this  oil 
could  continue  to  have  jobs,  to  help 
them.sc!ves  and  all  himianity,  after  all 
the  oil  IS  none  40  or  bQ  years  from  now. 
To  dedicate  w  hat  these  people  can  iiro- 
duce  here  to  a  recreation  program  some- 
where else  is  somewhat  parallel  to  what 
happened  in  West  Vlrgmia.  where  the 
mining  practices  were  such  that  pro- 
ducers destroyed  the  future  value  of  that 
land,  or  what  happened  m  my  Si<\te. 
where  the  forestry  practices  were  such 
that  they  denuded  the  land,  destroyed 
all  the  small  trees,  and  left  the  place  iti 
such  shape  that  nothing  was  left  from 
which  someone  could  earn  a  living  in  the 
future 

As  between  the  land  resources  and  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States, 
would  not  one  have  a  difScult  time  show- 
ing .hat  the  water  resources  had  been 
managed  as  well  as  the  land  resources? 
The  land  resources  at  least  have  been 
replanted,  they  are  being  developed, 
they  are  being  used  constructively,  while 
our  water  resources  are  .so  badly  i>ollutcd 
that  .some  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  noth- 
ing but  cesspools.  Tlie  pollution  is 
spreading  and  becoming  worse,  with  a 
«50  billion  backlog  of  work  that  must  be 
done  at  this  time,  and  no  adequate  pro- 
\1slon  is  made  for  doing  it 

So.  as  between  takm-  from  one  area 
and  one  source  of  levenue  to  provide  for 
another,  it  api^ears  to  me  that  if  one 
takes  the  money  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  which  has  a  great  poten- 
tial, and  the  .-ea.  which  has  a  great 
potential  to  produce  for  all  mankind  for 
the  future — and  which  desperately 
n.eeds  money  to  develop  those  resources, 
although  those  resources  are  being  in- 
jured by  ix)llution  and  by  improi>er  us- 
age— and  uses  that  money  to  develop 
land  resources,  it  really  is  a  matter  of 
taxing  tie  ixxir  to  help  the  rich 

One  can  find  uood  use  for  the  parks 
and  for  the  recreation  areas,  and  tho.se 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  develop- 
ing the  potential  of  the  .-ea  and  of  the 
Outer  Contir.ental  Shelf  would  be  happy 
to  support  any  appropriation  that  could 
be  justified  to  de\eli'p  .^nd  improve  the 
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park  and  recreation  areas,  as  well  as  the 
other  purposes  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  would  it  not  be 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  to  those  who 
agree  with  him.  to  settle  for  simply  the 
amount  of  money  they  need,  without 
iledicating  the  resources  of  an  area, 
V,  inch  Itself  needs  to  be  developed,  to 
tills  iiark  program? 

Mr  MOSS  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
t'lat  I  certainly  agree  that  there  should 
be  control  of  any  pollution  that  is  com- 
ing into  the  Continental  Shelf  area  or 
ilsewhere  along  the  coastline  as  a  result 
ol  producing  oil  and  gas  or  other  min- 
erals from  the  bed  beneath  the  sea.  I 
would  agree  that  we  should  use  revenues, 


if  it  is  the  job  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  so. 

I  would  expect,  however,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  the  proprietor,  the 
one  who  issues  the  lease  or  i>ermit  to  the 
producer,  should  require  of  him  that  he 
not  pollute  the  area  and  require  him  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  needed  to  cor- 
rect any  pollution  that  is  taking  place 
there.  In  that  respect.  I  believe  we 
should  move  with  all  vigor. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  at  all 
changes  the  situation  of  using  some  of 
the  revenues  that  are  coming  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  out  there  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  and 
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there  be  available  for  appropriation  by 
Congress  for  land  and  water  purposes, 
which  are  recreation  purposes. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  that  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  committee— it  has 
unanimous  support  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments involved — is  a  giant  ;tep  for- 
ward, and  we  should  lake  ii. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  tables 
and  excerpts  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 


bonuses,  tpnts 
141820 


Royalties 
U2U20 


Escrow 


Total 


1955 JMZ.  404.630. 48 


1956. 

1957 

1958. 

1959 

1960. 

1961 

1962 


IU.171.W1.5J 

1(57.434.228.691 

1.976,361.00 

2.630. U90  41 

1   145.  720.  0<l 

226.616.838.22 
1.716.161.23 
6.006.921.00 


0 
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State 


Apportionment 
based  on  Imal 
I'scal  year 
1965,  1966, 
1967,  ;-j  i.ei- 
CPiil  accrual  ot 
fiscal  year  1968 


Obligations  ' 

As  ol  Marcti 

3U,  1968 


Percent  ol 

apportion- 

nient 


Balance 


J123S.448 

1,807.037 

Ariiona... 

2.533.849 

Arkansas 

2.434.967 

C.ililotnis    .  .  _ 

10,498.130 

Colorado --, 

Connecticut 



2.692.426 

.(  247.921 

Delaware ■ 

1,861.93b 
4,7in,449 
3,4S2,9bO 
2,203,496 
l,977,4bl 

Flonda ■ 

Geoifia 

Hawaii.                     

Llatio                        -- 



7,422,379 

4,199.946 

3.341.931 

hli,Sd5 

2,818.831 
3,  bJ2,  469 

l  "lui'itana                                 • 

Maine                . -.- ♦ 

3,4b9.  862 
2,206.6bl 

r.'ary  and 

4,021.138 

f.'.assactiusetts — 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota .- 

6.  377.  206 
3,b93,460 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana - 

2,  517.639 

4,425.700 
2,  263,  095 

Netiraska  .- 



2,b'.6,  bbl 
1,893,694 

New  Hampshire 

2,  135.805 
5.331.056 

New  Jersey — 

$2,056,294 
1.739.237 
1.949.655 
1,821.599 
9,667.659 
2,475,316 
2.074.102 
1,760,758 
4.619.646 
2.674.865 
2.060,692 
1.471. 146 
4.542.198 
2.097.231 
2,108.010 
2.543.047 
2,249,706 
3,203.597 
1.769,862 
3.271.206 
255.876 
4.736.742 
2.  027.  491 
1.486.430 
4.  550,  831 
1.477,988 
2.234.964 
1.639.732 
1.792.199 
4,717.787 


63.0 
96.0 
77.0 
75.0 
92.0 
92,0 
64,0 
95.0 
98.0 
77.0 
94.0 
74.0 
61.0 
50.0 
63.0 
90,0 
64,0 
93,0 
80.0 
81.0 
6,0 
74,0 
56.0 
59.0 

65,0' 
89,0 
87.0 
84.0 
88.0 


( 


1.182.154 

07,800 

584. 194 

613.368 

830.471 

217.110 

1.173.819 

101.167 

81.903 

808,  08b 

142.804 

b'J6.  305 

2.880.181 

2.102.715 

1,233,921 

275,784 

1,252.763 

256,265 

436. 7?9 

749.932 

4.216.012 

1.640.464 

1.565.969 

1.031.209 

-125,181) 

785,  Ti7 

281.587 

253.962 

343.616 

613.269 


State 


Apportionrrent 
b^sed  on  tinal 
fiscal  year 
1965.  1966. 
1967,  7b  (jBi- 
cent  accrual  ol 
Ir.calyear  1968 


Obligations  ' 

As  ol  March 

30. 1968 


Percent  ot 
aiiportion- 

inent 


Balance 


New  Mexico,..   

New  York    . .      

North  Carolina 

r.ortti  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Orepon  

Pennsvlyania.- 

Rhode  I'.land , 

South  Citolina.      ... 

South  Dakota.-    

Tennessee 

Texas.. 
Utah  . 

Vermont  

Virginia 

V^ashington 

West  Viiginia.    

Wr.conr.in. .  . 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Puerto  RiCO  .      

Virpin  I'lanas 

Guam  

American  Samoa 


52,395.499 
11.8.17.386 
3.571,499 
2.061.788 
6.778,177 
2.814,890 
2.  807.  487 
7.695.501 
2. 188.  4iX) 
2,  755.  2:a 
2.339.448 
3.281.348 


552. 985 

213.464 

258.  003 

545.  597 

144,894 

552,425 

_.926.CJ5 

1,977,857 

1.063.932 

1,716.227 

274.260 

294.  422 

266.  707 


32.387.699 

10.551.159 

2.562.728 

1,922.552 

5.380.661 

1.793,714 

2.256.673 

4.  099.  255 

1.997.439 

1.353,961 

1,546.7% 

1.164.366 

5.686.944 

1.930.107 

1.691,491 

2.972.544 

2.826.598 

1.087.353 

3.5'J9. 135 

1.684,518 

958.918 

1.297.631 

35,786 

188.263 

121.299 


99.6 
89.0 
72.0 
93.0 
79.0 
64.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 

.0 


80. 
53. 
91 

h'. 

83. 

35. 

75 

87.0 

75.0 

84.0 

90.0 

43.  U 

89.0 

85,0 

90.0 

76.0 

13.0 

64.0 

66.0 


$7,500 

1,256.227 

1.008.771 

139.236 

1,  397.516 

1.L21.U6 

550.814 

3.  5%.  246 

190.961 

1,401.297 

392. 652 

2,116.982 

1.866.041 

283.  357 

576.512 

573.  053 

318.296 

1.465.072 

416.870 

293.  339 

1"5.  014 

418.596 

238,474 

106.159 

145.  4'i8 


Subtotal  ... 
Contingency 


188.472.819 
9.591.988 


142.483.616 
7.811.757 


45. 989.  203 
1.780.231 


Total. 198.064.807       150.295.373 


47.  769.  434 


1  Contingency  nut  included 

I  From   p,   237   of   tHe   Senate   Interior   CXim- 

miuee    Ue.-xrlngs    on    S,    1401    and    related 

bills.  Feb.  5.  6,  :ind  21,  19561 

Precede.nts  for  Earmarking  Sources  of 
Revenue    fOR    Specific   Purposes 

rhe  method  provided  in  H  R.  3846  (the 
bill  on  which  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  was  adopted  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress) of  setting  aside  certain  revenues  from 
particular  sources  is  neither  unprecedented 
C.XIV G50— Part   8 
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nor  novel  in  any  way.  Set  forth  below  are  a 
few  of  the  examples  of  Mmilar  legislation, 
some  of  it  of  long  standing,  Ijr  generally 
allied  purposes. 

1,  Highway  trust  fund.--The  fund  Is  ob- 
tained from  excise  taxes  (on  gasoline,  die.sel 
fuel,  trucks,  buses,  tires,  etc.) ;  such  revenues 
being  earmarked  and  set  aside  in  the  trust 
fund  to  meet  expenditures  tor  Federal-aid 
highways  (Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  374)  ). 


2,  Forest  road  fund. — Ten  percent  ot  t:;p 
annual  revenues  Iroin  the  national  fort-tl 
activities  is  earmarked  and  available  under 
the  permanent  appropriation  roads  and  irailt 
for  States,  for  construction  and  maintenance 
in  the  particular  State  from  which  such  pro- 
ceeds are  derived  i  16  US.C.  501  I  . 

3.  Pittman-Robertson  Act — Eleven  pir- 
cent  of  the  excise  tax  on  the  manulacturc  (.1 
firearms  and  ainmuiutuon  is  rarmr^rked  tor 
purposes   of    the  ac'.   Such   fund   is   used   to 
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r>';n>tjiirse  StaU  -  a  share  of  the  coets  of  wtld- 
lite  rt>«loratlon  piT>Jecl8  and  related  matters 
I  id  U  SC    6691 

4  Dingell- Johnson  Xcf  — Earmarlca  10  per- 
cent of  the  excise  tax  on  aport-flshrhg  tackle: 
such  funds  being  used  to  iisslst  States  in 
connection  with  flsh  restoration  and  inan- 
ii-cnient  projects  (18  U  SC    777a  k) . 

3  Pribilof  Islands  /und  -  Receipt*  of  sale 
from  sealskins  and  other  wildlife  product*  of 
Pribilof  Lslands  are  earmarked  .md  made 
.tviiitiible  for  administration  of  the  islands 
(72  Stat    3391 

t>    \\-Uou:<tone  <c>ioot  fund  —A  portion  of 


the  ri-'.eiiues  recelvol  from  visitors  to  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  .ire  earmarked  for 
use  in  providing  fur  school  facilities  (62 
Stat    :I38 1 . 

7  Hectamation  /und  Repayment  and 
other  revenues  [rom  irrigation  and  power 
Iitcllltles  certJiin  receipts  of  sales,  and  rent- 
Bis  of  Federal  lands  in  17  Western  Stiites  iire 
earmarked  and  made  .ivallable  lor  expendi- 
tures for  purposes  of  the  act  ( 43  U  S  C   .191  I 

The  foregoing  relate  to  the  earmarking  of 
J-pcelpts  tor  vurl^ius  Federal  programs  In  iid- 
(lltton.  there  Is  considerable  earmarking  of 
i-ecclpts   going   directly    to  States,    as   shown 


on  pages  478  .ind  479  of  the  'nidget  of  the 
United  .states.  1965. 

The  Chairman  This  list  Is  only  a  partial 
one:  The  Mlnenil  l^easlng  Act  of  1920  car- 
marks  90  percent  "f  It.s  revenues  Ttien  there 
IS  I  believe,  an  earmarking  In  the  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  .sugar 

Also  m  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  S.  1401  provides 
for  such  earmarking  for  a  definitely  limited 
period  of  time:  namely,  only  5  years  After 
that,  absent  new  legislation,  the  income 
would   go   Into   the   Federal    Trejisury   iigam. 


BURtAU  Of   LAND  MANAr.tMfNT  PfRMANE>(T   APPROPRIATIONS  (PIRMANINT    INOlflNIH.  SPtCIAL  FUNDS  UNUSS  OTHfRWISf  IflOICAIfD) 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 
II  rom  tne  .tppendx  lo  tOf  buditl  lot  hscal  vMr  196b.  pp  478  4791 


Program  bv  xtlvlli*s 


1    tipensej.  ule  ul  limbei   etc    on  retlJinition  lindt 
!    Leasinn  ot  irinnfi  lanls 

3  Paymenlv  la  Ohliho"'  ■       .  i 

4  PaycMots  loXdOs  Jn  '  'IWV  Or«(  .  Iron  tK«lpH. 

Coos  Bay  Wa^on  Ro-i  -  .   :         vH 
b.  Payments  lo  counlM]  Oie^on  ■in<i  Cahloinu  gr.int  Iin4t. 
6.  Payments  to  Stiles  (graimu  f«es) 
?    Payments  to  Stales  (proceeds  ol  -.ales) 
8.  Payments  to  States  ttom  jr.umn  leceipU 

autsiiie  .;'a2ini<  districts 
9    Payments  to  Stales  liom  iojiiiR  leceipf. 

within  li'.uinii  itistrKts 

0  Payments  lo  Stales  tfom  it  I'.n      .Tri-.iii  »tt    ..ublic  lanps 

wllhin  grajiiii 'listricts    - 

1  Pnymenls  lo  Stales  tcom  ff  ■imet.si  Leasing  ^«r 
1    Paymenls  to  counties.  natMfi.i>  ><  '■,-:'  i'h  > 
3    Cipenses.  Public  Laivl  Admieisti  ilion  '<ct 


etc 


elr 


public  lanps 
public  tarfl^ 


-? 


1963         1964  19«S 

Mri  ettimattf  estimate 


Total  proniam  cost'i  lun'tcl 
Change  in  selectetl  resource'.  ' 

ToUl  obligatMns 
Financing 

Unobligated  balance  t  rou'M  I0(i*ar4 
Unobligateil  balance  car^^il  loiiMiiJ 

New  obligalniiat  avlho'iiy 


1  Erpenseit.  jalr  aJ  ttrtber  etc.  on  rrcla- 
mutwn  lands  — A  ponion  of  the  receipts  from 
timber  sales  on  public  Iknds  set  aside  for 
reclamation  purposes  is  used  to  cover  'he 
cost  of  sales   i41   St^t    J02:   r>3  .Stat    1196) 

2  Leasing  of  i/razing  !ands  -State,  county, 
and  privately  owne<l  crazing  lands  that  are 
intermingled  with  public  grazing  lands  are 
managed  on  a  leased  basis  wlthm  the  limits 
of  receipts  from  such  arrangements  i43 
use   315m  1 

3  Piiv"""'''^  ■"  Oklahoma  troyallieU  — 
The  State  of  Oklahoma  is  paid  371..'  of  the 
Red  River  oil  and  gas  royalties  in  lieu  of 
Slate  and  local  taxes  in  Klowa.  Comanche, 
and  .\pache  tribal  funds  (42  Stat  1448).  to 
be  used  for  (.•onstructU)n  and  maintenance 
ol  public  ri>;ids  and  support  of  public  schools 
I  44  Stat.  740). 

4  Payments  :o  Cjoi  and  Dii-glas  Covn- 
fir.i,  Oreg..  from  receipts.  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road  grant  lands — Out  ot  receipts  from  the 
Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  m  Oregon, 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  ;ire  made  to  Coos 
and  Douglas  Counties  for  schools,  roads, 
highways,  bridges,  and  pcTt  districts  i53  Stat. 
753   754). 

5  Payments  lo  counties.  Orrgon  and  Cali- 
fornia grant  !ands. —  Flity  percent  Lif  the 
receipts  of  Oregon  and  California  land-grant 
funds  is  paid  the  counties  in  which  the  lands 
are  situated,  to  be  used  as  other  county  lunds 
,39  Stat   JIB;  50  Stat   876). 

6.  Payments  to  States  t grazing  fees)  — The 
.states  are  paid  33 'j  ■  of  the  fees  from  each 
t;razing  district  on  Indian  lauds  ceded  to  the 
United  States  within  the  States  boundaries 
I  4J  use    315]) 

7  PaytnfHti  :o  States  i  protc-di  o/ .i!a/e.s  i  — 
The  States  are  paid  5  :  of  the  net  proceeds 
frum  iale  of  public  land  .in<l  public  land 
products     31  U.SC    711). 
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310 
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N*w  obliKalionjI  nulho'ily 

F«B«ns«s, -..lie  nl  tiniftei   etc    on  fecl.imalion  lands 
Leasing  ol  |M;ing  Itnils  (leceipt  limitation)  (geneial  luiid) 
Paymenls  lo  Oklj.'iaina  (royalties)  (receipt  limitation)  (general 

lunil) 
Payments  to  Coos  ami  Douglas  Counties  Oieg  liom  receipts.  Coos 

Ply  wagon  Roail  giani  lands 
Payments  lo  counties  Oiegon  and  Caliloinia  grant  lands. . 
Paymenls  to  St.iles  (grazing  Ins) 
Payments   to  Stales  (proceeds  jl   sales)  (receipt  limitation) 

(9ffner4l  liin'l) 

Pi,        ■    '      '  lies  liom  giJiing  receipts,  elc  .  public  lands  out- 

.     islrict. 
f  I  ,iej  |,om  grazing  recni'ts  etc  .  public  lands  within 

vi  i;iii^  .:t.Iiicts 
p,i(rni«nls  to  States  Irom  grazing  i^ceipls.  elc     public  l.ind$ 

wiiliiii  grazing  districts  miscellineous 
P:iyiiienls  to  Stales  lorn  leceipls  under  Mineral  leasing  Act 
pKTMfnIs  lo  counties   nalional  giis'.lmds 
li|>«n\rs   Putilrc  land  Adminlid  iliun  Art 

Aripropriition 
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691 
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975 
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8  Payments  lo  State$  from  grazing  re- 
rrtpts.  lie.  public  lands  outside  grazing  Uu- 
tncts. — The  States  are  paid  50'  of  the  graz- 
ing lee  receipts  from  public  domain  lands 
outside  grazing  districts  (43  U  S  C.  3151, 
315in). 

9  Paumrnts  to  States  from  grazing  re- 
rtipts.  itc  .  pMbHc  lands  uittiin  gracing  dis- 
rr!r'.s  —The  Stales  are  paid  12'.. '  of  grazing 
ire  receipts  Irom  grazing  district  lands  with- 
in their  boundaries  (43  Use    315b.  3151). 

ID  rajimerifs  to  States  from  tirazing  re- 
ceipts, etc..  public  lands  within  grazing  dis- 
tricts, miicellanrous  --The  States  iire  paid 
5.F«cihcally  determined  .\mcunts  from  graz- 
ing fee  receipts  from  miscelUneoiis  lands 
wlthm  gruziiig  aistrlcts  when  payment  Is  not 
feasible  on  .i  percentage  ba»»s  (43  U.SC 
31fi> 

31.  Payments  to  States  trom  rrrrtpts  under 
Mineral  Leasing  Act. — Alaska  is  paid  90  - 
and  other  States  37' j  of  the  receipts  from 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  resulting  from 
development  of  mineral  re.scurces  under  the 
Mineral  Lr>.islng  .^ct  i30  USC.  191),  and 
from  leases  of  potash  deposits  (30  USC  285), 
on  public  lands. 

12  Paym-'ntf  to  counties,  national  grass- 
lands.— Of  the  revenues  received  from  the 
use  01  submarglnal  landi.  25'  Is  paid  to  the 
counties  In  which  such  land  Is  situated,  for 
school  and  road   purposes   (7  U.SC.   1012). 

13.  Fzprnses.  Public  Land  Administrat'.on 
/»ef.— Public  Law  86-649,  .^.pproved  July  14, 
1960.  permanently  appropriated  certain 
moneys  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Tim- 
ber purchasers  or  jjermittees  provide  bond 
or  deposit  to  assure  fuiaUment  of  contracts. 
Users  of  roads  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  may  make  de- 
posits for  maintenance  purposes  Moneys  re- 
ceived in  forfeiture  of  such  bonds  or  for  road 


maintenance  are  available  for  necessary  forest 
improvement,  protection,  and  rehabilitation, 
.ind  for  road  m;untenance  .Moneys  collected 
on  Oregon  and  California  grant  lands  are 
available  for  those  lands  only  and  amounts 
In  excess  of  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  are 
transferred  to  miscellaneous  receipts  i  74  Stat 
507  081. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  .Mi  President,  throuch 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  his  associates  on  the  Hoor,  I 
have  been  mven  a  copy  of  the  included 
portion  of  the  Submersed  Land.s  Act 
.shown  in  title  43  of  the  U.n:ed  States 
Code,  the  1964  idition.  I  do  not  find  the 
word  "quitclaim"  m  these  .'sections.  The 
word  •  quitclaim"  was  used,  however, 
dozens  of  times  in  the  debate.  I  find  in 
these  sections  ample  justification  for  that 
use.  I  shall  read  a  portion  of  two  sections. 

Subchapter  2  of  that  title  has  for  Hs 
.subject  "Lands  Beneath  Navigable  Wa- 
ters Within  Stale  Boundaries."  Section 
1311.  is  headed  "Rishls  of  the  States;  ' 

(a>  CO-"^HRMATION  AND  !.<;r.ABLlSHMENT  OF 
TITLE  .SND  OWNERSHIP  OF  LANDS  A.ND  BE- 
SOLRCES:  MANAGEMENT,  ADMIMSTHATIO.V, 
LKSjlNti.    DEVEtOPMENT.    ANU    I'SE 

It  IS  determined  and  declared  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  that  1 1 )  title  lo  and  owner- 
ship iif  the  'nnds  beneath  navigable  wa'erj 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  respective 
States,  and  the  natural  resources  witiiin 
such  lands  and  waters,  and  (2)  the  right 
and  power  to  manage,  adm.inister,  lease,  de- 
velop, and  use  the  said  lands  and  natural 
resources  all  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law  be.  .-ind  they  are,  subject  to  the 
provisions  hereof-  - 
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Here  are  the  meaningful  words: 
rrcognl/.cd.  contirmed.  established,  and  vested 
m  and  a.s«igncd  to  ihe  respective  States  or 
tlio  pcrsoiui  who  were  on  June  5,  1950,  en- 
titled thereto  under  the  l.iw  of  the  respective 
States  in  which  the  land  Is  located,  and  the 
respective  prantees.  les^res.  it  successors  in 
interest   thercf 

IB.  HEl.EA.SE  ANU  RKllNQU  ISH  MFNT  OF  TITLE 
VND  CLAIMS  OK  t  Nirt.n  SI  ATtS:  LAYMENT  TO 
STATES  OF    MONEYS    I'AID   VNUrB   LEASES 

ill  The  United  st.ites  releases  and  re- 
linquishes unto  s.iid  States  und  persons  j- fore- 
said except  iis  I  therwise  reserved  herein.  aH 
right  title,  and  intere>l  ol  the  United  States. 
If  uiiv  It  has.  in  und  to  all  Bald  kinds,  improve- 
inents.  and  n.aar.il  ie.MA.r.es;  ,2i  the  United 
•-tiU's  rele.ises  ,.nd  relmiiiushes  i.l!  claim.s  ol 
r-ie  United  St  ites,  if  .  nv  it  has.  lor  money 
or  damaees  arisint:  ^ut  ot  .,ny  operations  ot 
^'nl  .-taU'S  or  i)ersons  pur.uumt  to  St.ite  ;.u- 
t.hont*-  upon  or  within  said  lands  and  navi- 
gable waters: 

I  shall  not  complete  the  reading  of 
that  .--ection. 

Section  1313  reads; 

EXCEPTIONS  >BOM  CoNHnMMION  \NI)  I.ST  \B- 
LtSHMENT  Oi  SIVTFS'  TITLE.  POWER  ANn 
RIGHTS 

There  is  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
section  1311  ol  this  title— 

I  a)  lUl  tracts  or  parcels  of  land  to^ether 
wuh  all  iiccrelioiii,  thereto,  resources  therein, 
or  improvements  thereon,  title  to  which  has 
been  l.iwluUv  and  expressly  acquired  by  the 
United  suites  from  ..nv  Slate  or  from  any 
person  m  whom  title  had  vested  under  the 
liw  of  the  St  ite  or  ot  the  United  States,  and 
all  lands  which  the  United  States  lawfully 
holds    under   the    law   ot    the   state; 

It  IS  very  clear  tliat  the  land  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  claims  title,  by 
acquisition  and  condemnation,  and  al- 
ways acquisition  under  State  law,  is 
exempted  from  this  release,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  simply  releas- 
in-'  and  confirming  to  the  State  the  com- 
plete richt  as  to  whatever  the  Federal 
Government  had  there— it  does  not  use 
the  word  "ownership"— to  the  States. 

The  word  "quitciaim  '  was  used  dozens 
and  dozens  of  times  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  and  appropriately  so  because  of 
the  wording  I  quoted  and  other  wording. 

To  the  contrary,  where  the  word 
"title"  appears,  it  made  clear  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reserves  to  itself  all 
that  title  where  it  held  title  under  the 
laws  of  the  States, 

That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make,  I 
ihank.  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1401)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lomsiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  address  myself  to  this  subject  at 
t'reater  length  tomorrow.  I  shall  outline 
my  reasons  for  supporting  the  Ellender 
amendment  and  ray  opposition  to  the  bill 
as  it  presently  stands. 


I  wish  to  make  clear  as  I  have  indi- 
cated already,  that  I  have  and  I  am  will- 
ing at  any  time  m  the  future  to  report 
any  authorization  or  appropriation  for 
fmids  for  the  land  and  conservation  fund 
that  the  fund  requires,  or  which  is 
needed  to  provide  parks  and  recreational 
facilities,  where  they  are  justiood.  So  far 
as  the  position  ot  the  committee  m  tliat 
regard  is  concerned,  this  Senator  has  no 
objection  and  he  is  willing  to  support 
v.-hatever  the  wisdom  of  Conuro.ss  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  thinks 
proper  for  that  iJurpo.se. 

However,  I  very  btron  'l.v  Li)i)osc   any 
I)roposal  which  is  inherent  la  the  act  to 
treat  the  revenue.'^-,  tliat  arc  being  larned 
by  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  Ti  xas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  States  by   their  hard 
labor  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to 
in-oduce  oil  and  make  the  area  valuable 
as  though  that  were  .^ome  pot  of  gold 
that  .someone  discovered  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  Unfortunately,  there  liave  been 
loo  many  ideas  from  people  that  oil  pro- 
duced from  submerged  land  m  the  .-ea 
i.s    a    vast    asset    which    .someone    .iust 
stumbled  across  mid  that  funds  derived 
from  work  there  .should  noi  be  required 
to  be  scrutinii'.ed  studiously  to  .-^ee  if  Con- 
gress is  .nislif.ed   m  expendm;'.    for  any 
l)urix)se  as  .'^^hould  be  done  in  connection 
with  other  money.<  that  llow  to  tlic  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  dedication,  and  at  this  moment 
I  am  not  proposing  any  dedication,  of  the 
revenue  that  comes  from  submerged 
lands  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  the  logi- 
cal dedication  would  be  parallel  to  the 
Reclamation  Act  which  benefited  the 
States  where  that  land  to  be  reclaimed 
was  located.  Precedent  there  was  that 
the  money  would  be  under  a  State  and 
Federal  program;  37.5  percent  would  be 
paid  to  the  State  directly,  10  percent 
would  go  into  the  administration,  and 
the  other  52.5  percent  would  b3  used  to 
develop  dams,  power  facilities,  irriga- 
tion structures,  and  so  forth  to  make 
valuable  all  of  that  vast  land  m  those 
areas  from  which  these  minerals  v.ere 
being  produced. 

If  one  were  to  pursue  the  .'^ame  anal- 
ogy, I  would  say  there  is  no  t:reater  ne- 
glect in  the  resources  of  America  than 
there  is  in  connection  with  water  re- 
sources. Americans  have  misused  these 
resources,  and  abused  them.  Americans 
have  despoiled  what  nature  has  piven  us 
LO  the  extent  that  the  water  resources  of 
the  coimtry  are  very  badly  polluted  and 
poorly  used.  There  is  great  need  to  over- 
come the  mischief  that  man  has  done  to 
the  water  resources  of  this  country. 

Certainly,  if  one  compares  the  amount 
of  work  that  is  being  done  with  the 
tremendous  job  that  must  be  done,  there 
is  greater  discrepancy  in  this  area  than 
in  any  other  area. 

We  have  a  beautiful  river  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  between  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  One  could  say  it  is  one 
of  our  great  national  assets.  The  river 
provides  a  beautiful  scenic  view  nowa- 
days, but  if  a  child  should  fall  off  of  a 
boat'into  the  Potomac  River  and  had  to 
be  fished  out,  the  doctor  would  most 
likely  place  the  child  in  an  isolation  ward 
to  see  whether  he  was  going  to  develop 
typhoid  or  hepatitis  because  the  river 


has  become  a  cesspool  which  is  a  dis- 
grace to  any  country. 

If  one  were  gouig  to  take  the  ic- 
Kourees  developed  beneath  the  water  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States,  and  dedi- 
cate them  to  anything,  one  ot  the  nio.sl 
logical  tilings  lor  -such  a  dedication  would 
be  to  overcome  tlie  ini.scliiel  r.ian  has 
done  to  this  resource  to  the  extent  it  is 
a  horror  to  be  avoided.  ;ind  il  is  some- 
thing ol  which  we  cannot  be  iiroud  but 
rather  somethiivj  wh.icii  .sliould  cause 
us  to  hang  our  heads  in  .'^hame. 

I  walked  around  the  cherry  blossoms 
while  the  trees  were  in  bloom  and  I  no- 
t  ced  the  rorpeous  grandeur  of  that 
.■scenic  view.  It  would  attract  one's  atten- 
tion with  its  beauty  unless  one  looked 
at  the  water  beneath.  The  water  was 
stinking  and  there  were  dead  fish  all 
over  the  i-lace.  Nothing  can  live  in  that 
water  and  no  one  would  dare  uo  into  it. 
Yet.  It  is  one  of  our  i-rcat  natural  le- 
sourccs. 

What  can  we  do  if  we  want  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  resources  that  come  irom  be- 
neath the  water  that  covers  the  land 
r.nd  .soil  of  America?  The  mo.st  logical 
Ijlace  would  be  lo  repair  Hie  misclnel  al- 
.rady  done  to  them. 

The  beautiful  Cliesapeake  Bay  iiro- 
duces  a  ^'reat  many  oysters.  It  could  be 
one  of  the  finest  places  lor  .swimming  and 
recreation  in  the  entire  country.  If  we 
want  to  bring  that  about,  we  inu.st  do 
something  about  pollution  on  the  one 
liand  and  .sea  nettles  on  the  other  be- 
cause one  is  likely  to  come  out  very 
badly  in.iured  by  the  kind  of  animal  hie 
growing  there  at  the  j^resent  time. 

I  tried  to  swim  in  the  area  of  Nor- 
folk and  had  occasion  to  notice  what 
that  area  is  like  and  I  would  say.  at  the 
I  i.sk  of  one's  life,  one  could  jiossibly  swim 
m  the  Norfolk  area,  in  Hampton  Roads, 
and  .so  forth,  or  nearby,  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  area  around  Ocean  View  be- 
cause of  pollution. 

Tliose  are  problems  created  Ijy  man. 
and  man  has  done  very  little  to  over- 
come and  correct  them. 

Lake  Erie  is  a  national  ces.spool  itself, 
and  some  of  the  other  Great  Lakes,  are 
ni  about  as  bad  a  shape.  It  represents 
some  of  the  manmade  mischief  which 
should  be  overcome  if  we  are  going  to 
make  our  water  resources  v.-hat  they  once 
were,  and  what  they  have  a  potential  to 
become. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  .-hall  document 
and  supplement  all  this  with  informa- 
tion later.  Even  when  we  con.sider  tiic 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  one  of  the  best 
experts  in  the  world  talked  about  what 
would  happen  in  developinc  the  resources 
of  the  sea,  not  ,iust  off  Louisiana,  but  m 
other  States—Virginia.  Maine.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carohna.  Florida.  Texas. 
California.  Alaska,  and  others. 

He  iwinted  out  that  the  yield  v.-e  are 
getting  from  the  sea  today  is  only  about 
1  percent  of  its  i>otential.  Thus,  if  one 
is  to  pursue  the  theory  that  when  we 
deplete  a  wasting  asset  we  should  put 
something  back  so  that  there  will  be 
something  of  value  when  we  get  throuuh 
with  it,  the  logical  pursuit  of  that  argu- 
ment is  that  when  we  take  the  resources 
from  beneath  the  sea  we  should  use  some 
of  the  money  ,i» ceded  to  do  that  to  de- 
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velop  food  [xit^ntlal  In  the  sea.  so  that 
when  the  oil  is  --one — and  it  will  be  gone, 
insofar  as  we  presently  know  It  to  exist. 
50  years  from  tiow— that  therf  will  be 
other  vast  wealth  and  resources  of  one 
sort  or  another  which  we  can  use  to  our 
advantage  and  for  the  advantage  of  all 
humanity 

the  most  lokjical  way  would  be  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  sea.  to  reclaim 
areas  of  no  particular  value  and  to  put 
them  to  i;ood  use  If  the  reclamation 
states  where  the  Federal  Government 
owns  .1  '.ar^e  domain  are  entitU d  to  have 
a  reclamation  :und  in  which  money  is 
u.'ied  primarily  for  the  advantage  of  those 
states  to  develop  their  and  lands,  a 
parallel  use  would  be  to  develop  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  the  sea  for  the  sood 
of  all  humanity  That  would  claim  a 
priority  over  buying  parks  and  play- 
grounds. It  would  sutitest  a  program  to 
combat  the  pollution  of  the  sea  itself — 
Hist  the  sort  of  thint;  that  happened  on 
Waiklki  Beach  today  and  on  the  beaches 
of  San  Juan  P  R  a  .short  time  a^o  There 
are  ceitamly  important  claims  on  which 
those  who  work  the  sea  to  produce  its 
resources  could  ask  for  consideration. 

Bv  virtue  of  living  near  the  .sea.  they 
are  subject  to  tremendous  dama^^e  by 
tropical  hur'icanes  which  -tenerate  us- 
ually in  warm  water  areas  but  hit  the 
coastline  of  the  United  States  anywhere 
from  Texas  to  Maine  and  do  enormous 
damat;e  Hurricane  Betsy,  a  year  or  so 
ai:o.  did  approximately  $1  billion  worth  of 
damai^e  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  alone 
The  people  vsho  must  ','0  out  and  work 
tho.'.e  resources,  or  •-;o  to  work  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  produce  oil  from 
the  sea.  are  entitled  to  ask  not  only  that 
the  wealth  :n  the  area  be  restored  m 
some  fashion  as  the  value  is  depleted, 
but  also  that  something  be  done  to  make 
It  possible  for  them  to  live  in  those  areas 
.so  that  they  can  protect  themselves  from 
troiucal  hurricanes. 

One  should  not  expect  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  labors  of  the.se  workers 
without  providing  them  witli  .something 
in  return.  A  minimum  that  could  be 
.isked  would  be  to  make  adequate  pro- 
tection available  for  their  homes  and 
property  from  tidal  waves  and  hurricanes 
which  strike  the  coastal  areas  That  is 
a  veiT  biij  problem. 

Where  are  we  k^oing  to  find  the  money? 
That  IS  one  n[  the  questions  asked  most 
often  when  we  tiT  to  do  somethiuK  to 
relieve  the  suffering  and  the  damage 
cau.-ed  by  hurricanes,  tidal  waves,  or 
earrluiuakes  We  have  to  ask  for  appro- 
priations of  money  to  provide  for  relief 
in  the  most  disastrous  cases  If  .someone 
were  to  dedicate  funds,  then  tho.se  who 
live  and  •-utfer  the  hazards  because  they 
live  near  the  sea  ha\e  a  right  to  ask 
that  they  receive  prior  consideration,  if 
there  is  to  be  such  dedication,  over  >ome- 
one  who  merely  wants  a  better  park  to 
play  in  or  a  larger  park,  or  who  would 
like  to  see  more  recreational  facilities 
de\eloped  somewhere 

So  that  It  would  .seem  to  me  there  is 
no  ca;.e  made  to  sliow  the  essential  con- 
ntction  of  these  parks  and  recreational 
areas  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
There  is  no  belter  case  made  for  creat- 
ing more  recreational  advantages  by 
buying  more  parkland  than  for  cleaning 


up  our  livers  which  are  no  loiuer  u.sable 
in  a  great  many  ureas  becau.se  of  pollu- 
tlisn  There  are  thase  who  have  a  better 
claim,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  tliey 
live  n«ir  areas  from  which  revenue  is 
to  be  derived  and  live  adjacent  to  the 
Continental  Shelf,  have  a  right  to  ex!)ect 
some  sort  of  protection  or  consideration 
before  the  revenue  that  they  are  gen- 
erating -.hould  be  siphoned  ofl  into  some 
other  program 

The  best  immediate  answer  to  the 
problem  we  face,  as  of  this  moment,  is 
IX)  amend  the  bill,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr  Ellf.nperI. 
to  provide  an  authorization  in  the 
amount  that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
.seek  and  solve  their  problem  in.sofar  as 
funds  are  needed  for  the  program  they 
would  like  to  have  for  the  future 

Alter  that.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Co^vstal  States  themselves  would  have  the 
OPiX)rtunity  to  meet,  consult,  .suggest, 
and  recommend  to  Congress  a  program 
to  help  develop  the  resources  of  the 
oceaiLv  the  gulf,  and  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  so^hat.  as  a  result  of  de- 
veloping: some  resources  in  the  area, 
other  resources  might  be  developed  in 
the  future. 

This  would  be  a  better  answer.  In  any 
event.  I  would  think  that  to  speak  of 
dedication  when  there  is  no  essential 
connection  whatever  between  them,  on 
the  theory  that  this  is  just  some  pot  of 
gold  someone  lound  at  the  end  of  a  rain- 
bow, would  be  a  i>oor  answer  to  the  best 
uses  of  the  resources  winch  can  be  pro- 
duced from  this  area,  which  are  great 
Indeed,  and  wnich  I  hope  to  discuss  later. 

:iEO:c.\TtoN  OF  "t  IFR  1  (•NTlNlNfAL  SKELt  REV- 
ENUES T"  THf:  I..\>fD  .^N0  WATER  I  ONSKRVAHON 
rl'NO  IS  ISSENIUl. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  expressed 
the  view  that  among  the  most  valuable 
achievements  oi  the  88th.  89th.  and  90th 
sessions  of  Congress  have  been  those 
cstablishmg  by  law  a  galaxy  of  beautiful 
national  parks  and  recreation  areas  to 
proviae  our  citizens  with  welcome  re- 
treats Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in 
Massachusetts,  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore in  New  York.  As.sateague  National 
Seashore  in  Mai-yland.  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  Texas.  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  California.  Canyon- 
lands  in  Utah,  the  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Parkway  in  Mi.ssouri.  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  Indiana— are  all 
lasting  and  wholly  admirable  contribu- 
tions to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  great 
honor  to  support  all  the  mea;  ures  creat- 
ing these  recreation  areas  and  parklands. 
However,  although  much  has  been 
done,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  pre- 
.serve  beautiful  natural  resorts  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  citizenry.  We  still  need 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  m 
Oregon.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  in  Michi- 
gan, and  of  overwhelming  importance, 
the  Redwood  National  Park  in  California. 
Many  other  areas  are  known  to  us  which 
should  be  acquired  to  provide  the  iieople 
of  this  country  with  places  to  rest  and 
find  needed  recreation  in  beautiful  sur- 
roundmgs  In  my  State  of  Alaska  we 
need  the  National  Parkway  in  the  Chi- 
tina  Valley    My   proposal  for  it  is  now 


under  study  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  we  cannot 
achieve  full  development  of  needed  rec- 
reation area.s — indeed  we  cannot  com- 
plete the  job  .so  well  begun  with  the  areas 
already  set  aside  unless  additional 
sources  of  funds  are  lound  to  acquire 
land  The  Land  and  Water  Con.scrva- 
tion  Act  of  the  88th  Congress  achieved, 
by  Its  enactment,  recognition  of  the  need 
to  earmark  Federal  revenues  tor  the  ini- 
IK)rtant  purpose  of  buying  land  needed 
for  paiks.  The  tools  provided  by  that 
landmark  legislation  for  .selecting  and 
buying  the  lands  we  need  for  parks  have 
been  very  u.setul.  indeed,  and  have  served 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

It  is  now  clear,  though,  that  other 
sources  of  revenue  must  be  found  to  pro- 
Mde  a  .secure  foundation  and  stability 
for  a  program  generally  approved  for 
purcha.se  of  i)arklands  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  extend  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  eminent  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Senator  Jackson,  of  Wash- 
ington, for  providing  the  inspiration  for 
the  legislation  now  before  us.  By  enact- 
ment i>f  s  1401  we  would  authorize  crea- 
tive utilu:ation  of  the  funds  derived  from 
mineral  resources  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  to  meet  a  pressing  need  of  the 
people— the  need  for  recreation  areas, 
becoming  increasingly  scarce  and  esca- 
lating in  value  at  a  rapid  rate.  Having 
given  repeated  recognition  to  the  policy 
of  establishment,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  park  areas  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  i)eople.  we  must  iiot  allow 
the  hope  of  additional  recreational  areas 
to  become  bitter  disappointment  when 
funds  are  not  made  available  for  the 
necessary  purchase  of  land  for  the  pur- 
poses stated. 

S.  1401  would  make  available  for  pur- 
chase of  iiarklands.  a  limited  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  now  deposited  in  the  Treasurv  for 
a  period  of  5  years,  for  the  fi.scal  years 
1969  through  1973.  This  is  a  thorough- 
ly desirable  use  of  these  funds,  not  now 
otlicrwise  earmarked,  and  I  believe  we 
arc  entirely  right  m  enacting  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Gcolo'^icai  Survey  lias  estimated 
that  the  Outer  Continental  Siiclf  off  mv 
Sta^e  of  Ala.ska  covers  approximately 
.=)80,000  square  miles  and  repre.sents  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  US.  Continental  Shelf 
area.  This  va.st  region  of  the  world  has 
been  barely  explored  and  we  arc  only 
dimly  aware,  as  yet.  of  its  mineral  po- 
tential and  economic  wealth  It  is  known 
to  contam  large  \oiumes  of  sedimentary 
rock  that  could  have  potential  for  oil  and 
gas.  Exploration  of  this  treasure  is  bare- 
ly beginning  but  we  know  the  petroleum 
industry  looks  toward  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  off  Alaska  as  a  likely  lo- 
cation of  important  deposits. 

This  being  the  case.  I  feel  we  should 
not  overlook  completely  the  possibility 
that  one  day  we  might  want  to  authnn.'.e 
a  system  whereby  the  States  bordering 
th'.'  OuU'r  Continental  Shelf  might  have 
some  share  in  tliis  wealth  I  have  con- 
sidered the  i^roposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Lomsiana  for  a  distribution  of  this 
wealth  to  the  States  on  the  ^ame  basis 
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as  mineral-leasing  revenues  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  States  where  this  is  a  source 
of  wealth.  The  fact  that  Alaska  is  bor- 
dered by  so  large  a  potential  source  of 
wealth  leads  me  to  |)oint  out  that  our 
State  may  one  day  find  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  revenues  to  be  an  essen- 
tial source  of  income. 

These  arc  aspccUs  of  public  policy  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  revenues  which  may  yet 
deserve  reconsideration. 

4t  tiii>;  time    however,  I  strongly  sup-     <n.>-   .- 

,x>?tf  uSlas  a  measure  wliich  will  in-     of   promoting   price  stability   lor  coflee 
sm-e  use,  for  a  limited  time,  of  a  limited     consumers  andproducers  alike. 


schools,  hospitals,  factories  and  roads-     fi--^2f%Z'ltTJSZ^  SdSn'"' 
the  pillars  of  peace  and  progress.  And     Apnl  24,  1968.  at  12  o  clock  menaian. 
they   have   provided   the   funds  for  the  ^^_^^^.^^_ 

growing  nations  to  buy  the  jiroducts  of 
America's  farms  and  industries. 

America  is  a  Nation  ot  coffee  drinkers. 
We  consume  about  lialf  the  supply  of 
traded  coffee.  Our  coffee  industry  is  the 
world's  largest.  We  must  assure  the 
American  consumer  all  the  coffee  he 
wants  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

The  1962  agreement— which  the  Sen- 
ate ratified  in  1963— has  done  the  job 


portion  of  these  revenues  for  a  very  spe- 
cial kind  of  benefit  for  aH  our  citizens.  I 
am  sure  its  benefits  will  l>e  appreciated 
and  en.ioyed  by  many  generations  of 
Americans  for  all  time  u  come. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  .session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  Executive  D.  90th  Congress, 
second  session,  tlie  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement.  1968.  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  agreement, 
together  with  the  Presidents  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President  s  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  t'ne  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  <<l  the  United  States: 

A  year  ago  this  month.  I  met  with 
the  leaders  of  the  American  states  in 
Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay.  In  that  historic 
meeting  we  reinforced  the  bonds  of 
friendship  that  link  this  Nation  with  our 
230  million  neighbors  to  the  South.  We 
pledged  to  continue  and  extend  hemi- 
sphere cooperation 


—Coffee  import  prices  have  been  fair. 
They  are  almost  25  percent  lower 
than  the  average  price  between  1953 
and  1962.  and  10  percent  hi^iher  than 
during  the  world  coffee  slump  of 
1962. 

The   sharp   price   fluctuations    that 

jilagued  the  world  coffee  market  in 
past  years  have  been  n voided. 
— Coffee  consumers  and  roasters  have 
been  assured  steady  supplies  at  pre- 
dictable and  stable  price-. 
The  1968  agreement  I  propose  will  ex- 
lend  this  record  of  success.  It  builds  on 
the  experience  we  have  rained  over  the 
last  several  years  by; 

—Assuring  that  different  types  of  tof- 
fee will  be  available  at  fair  prices 
to  meet  changes  in  consumer  tastes 
and  preferences. 
— Providing    fair   treatment    in    trade 

for  all  forms  of  coffee. 
— Attacking  the  problem  of  coffee  sur- 
pluses by  production  control  and  by 
creating  a  Diversification  Fund  to 
encourage  shifts  to  other  crops. 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  .said  that    "the 
highest  and  best  form  of  efficiency  is  the 
spontaneous  cooperation  of  a  free  peo- 
ple." Nothing  so  embodies  that  philos- 
ophy as  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. It  shows  that  large  industrial  na- 
tions   and    small    developing    nations — 
guided  by  the  principles  of  self-help  and 
harmony — can    work    together    for    the 
benefit  of  all. 

That  good  work  has  been  carried  on 
for    the   past   five   years.    Through   the 


Today  I  recommend  that  the  Senate  j^  ^^^  puai.  nvc  .vcmo.  ...i..^^^-.  v.. 
renew  and  strengthen  one  of  the  most  international  Coffee  Agreement  the  ma 
important  economic  agreements  of  our     chinery  of  economic  cooperation  is  now 


time — the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, which  expires  in  September  1968. 
The  Coffee  Agreement  was  born  in  1962 
as  a  fir.st  fulfillment  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  More  than  60  nations  joined 
together  in  that  Agreement.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  hailed  it  as  "a  hearten- 
ing example  of  international  cooperation 
to  resolve  a  vitally  important  economic 
problem." 

Tltat  problem,  in  its  broad  dimension, 
was  to  stabilize  world  coffee  prices  to 
benefit  both  the  coffee  producer  and 
coffee  consumer.  For  years,  wide  price 
swings  had  wasted  the  resources  and 
hindered  the  growth  of  developing  na- 
tions who  depend  so  heavily  on  coffee 
exports. 

Coffee  is  the  economic  lifeblood  of  more 
than  40  developing  nations — from  plan- 
tations to  small  cooperatives,  spanning 
Latin  America.  Africa  and  Asia.  Second 
only  to  petroleum  as  a  source  of  foreign 
exchange  for  developing  countries,  coffee 
exports  yielded  over  $2.3  billion  in  1966. 
These    exports    have    helped    to    build 


in  place — tested  over  the  years  and  now 
improved. 

Without  that  machinery,  we  could  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  ruinous  coffee  price 
swings,  disrupting  the  economies  of 
many  friendly  nations,  impairing  world 
coffee  trade,  and  endangering  the  con- 
tinued fiow  of  coffee  at  reasonable  prices 
to  the  tables  of  American  families. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  this  instru- 
ment of  international  cooperation  its 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  shortly 
submit  legi-slation  to  implement  the 
agreement. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  Apnl  23.  1968. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  23,  1968: 

In  the  Army 

The  V  .S  .-^rmv  Reserve  otlicer  named  hcrL-;n 
1>)  be  C'lilei  "1  Arniv  lieserve  \inclcr  the  pr.;- 
vlfions  ot  ink*  10.  United  States  Cude.  bpcuoa 

Ma]    Gen    William  James  Sutton,  C>2G36o9. 
I.s-  THE  Marine  Corps 

I.t  Gen,  James  M  Masters.  Sr  .  U.S  M.inne 
Corps,  lor  appoinimcnt  to  the  yrade  lil  !ieu- 
tenant  general  in  the  retired  list  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  ot  title  10,  Uniied 
States  Code,  ;  action  5233.  cHective  Irom  the 
dale  (A  lilf-  rouremeni. 

Postmasters 

Tlic  :jl!ov.:ng- named  persons  to  be  pobt- 
ma.'jLvTs: 

(  \LirORNIA 

Rubert  I..  Johnson.  Traver.  Culif..  in  I'lace 
-.1  R.  K,  WeiMU-r.  deceased. 

HAWAII 

rrne.-t  A.  Cravalho.  Pala.  Hawaii,  m  place 
,  ;  A    F.  Cravallio.  retired. 

IDAHO 

Gii-ela  S  Tibbets.  Elk  River,  Idaho  hi 
j.l..ce  c.l  R  i'   I'.'Vne.  resigned. 

ILLI.NOIS 

Ralph  W  Corngan.  Loraine,  111,,  in  ]->lace 
I'  K.  Ivoont/,  CiC"ea;;ed. 

IOWA 

Marvin  W  Dilly.  Ashton.  Iowa,  in  place 
..f  B.  H  Rirhter.  deceased. 

Neil  E  BoUn.  Clarksville,  Iowa,  in  place 
<,1  M  L,  Ne.il,  rcsmned, 

KANSAS 

Waldo  L,  Cain,  Independence,  Kans,,  in 
l<l;.ce  '..I  L,  V  Ferrell,  retired, 

MAINE 

David  A,  Pooler,  C<>rmna,  Maine.  In  place 
c'l  E,  G.  Maxim,  retired, 

Roeer  J,  Lynch,  South  Berwick,  Maine 
m  place  ol  H,  K,  Joy,  retired, 

MARYLA.ND 

Rmh  B,  Smith,  Darlington,  Md  ,  in  ph-.ce 
ijf  E,  V  Botts,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Stanlev  A.  Delaronde.  Brewster.  Mass  .  ;n 
place  c!  R,  O  Montgomery,  resigned, 

MICHIGAN 

Cliarles  E  Yaeger.  Bloomfield  Hillfc.  Mich.  , 
in  place  of  H  J  Dvble.  resigned. 

Edward  L.  Downey.  Jr.,  Majquette.  Mich  . 
in  place  of  J,  S.  Courtney,  retired 

George  P,  Woodruff,  Oden.  Mich  .  in  place 
ol  M,  O-  DaMP,  retired. 


in 


n 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 


MINNESOTA 

Theresa  I    Lane.  Avon,  Muhi  .   in   place  of 
V  F.  Grunioh,  deceased, 

Annett.e    W     ChapeK.    Elkton.    Mmn 
place  of  Frank  Henderson,  deceased. 

Erwm    G,    Schluter,    Glenwood.    Minn 
place  of  C-  Iv    DesRocher,  transferred, 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jerome   M,   Foxworth,   Foxworth,   Mi>s,,   :n 
place  ol  Ida  Keen,  retired, 

NEV.'     JERSEY 

John  Tarnowsky,  Montvale,  N,J.,  in  place  tf 
Margaret  D\ialb;ky   retired, 

NEW     YORK 

Morns    ^nedman.    Long    Beach.    N  Y 
place  ol  Herman  Wood,  retired, 

Peter  J,  Rucgiero,  Long  Island  City,  N  V 
in  place  of  H,  cTsclireiber.  deceased. 


m 
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CONC.RUSSIONAI.  RIICOKD       IIOISE 


Apnl  ?.?,  ions 


NORTH     CABOLINA 

Clyde  A  Pr.\zler.  Clarfmont.  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  P   H   Moscr   retired 

Herm.itj  Stephenson.  Prlncetr'n,  NC,  in 
p  IP  of  L  E  Peedui.  dece*aeU 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Ailce  ^  L  >ngaAS  Forest  River.  N  Dak  .  In 
p!.,iei>fM  E  Graviiii;.  deceasert 

OHIO 

Edolo  F  TJieodore.  Hopertale.  Ohio.  In: 
pliifi'  of  D  T  Dlclterson.  retired  1 

PE-VNSVLV  SNIA  I 

Wilfrid  O    Mlnner.  Bally.  Pa     in  place  ol 


Lester  E    Ri>t»>.  Nniareth.  Pa  .  In  place  of 
L  U  Clfwell.  tleceaaed. 

aOl^TH     i-A«OLlNA 

Thomaa  E  Jackson.  Bowling  Oreen.  S  C  .  In 
place  of  A  P  J.icknon.  deceased 

TtNNSSSEE 

Wiley    R     Wminmson.    New    JohnsonvUle, 
Tcnn .  in  place  of  B   P.  McCiiuley.  deceased. 

' tKXAS 

Mlchnel  3.  Ball.  Elraendorf.  Tex  .  in  pi  ice 
uf  J  R  BAli.  retired. 

W.V»ms<JTON 

Pliircnc-e  M    rre««e:.tln.   ll'Mkport.  W.sh  . 
in  pI.kCL"  or  -M    A    Prc-jicntln,  ri".l«ncd 


WJ.lT    VIRGINIA 

Martha  L  Fi-rrell,  Ul^bend.  W  Va  .  In  place 
of  Op  U  Uower.  retired 

Morris  .M.  Homan  Franklin.  W.  Va  .  la 
place  of  Alice  McCoy,  retired. 
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COICriRMATION 

Exiv^utivc    nomination    confirmed    by 
ihp  Senate  .\pnl  23, 11>68: 

Post  Office  Departmfnt 

W    ^!arvln  \Vats<->n.  of  Texas,  to  be  Poft- 
m.i^t^r  Genernl 


HOI  SK  OF  llKVKKSK^T.VrWKi^—Tiusdaij,  April  :V?,  nm 


The  BoUie  mtl  at  12  o'cloc,c  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev   Edward  G   Latch. 
D  U  .  offered   the  following   prayer: 

Thou  nhalt  rud  av<.ngi\  nor  brar  anv 
grad(;e  agatnst  the  cUtldrcn  uf  thy  peo- 
ple, but  thdu  ihalt  love  tlty  nenjhbur 
a.s  thysclr  I  am  the  Lord —Lovlticu3 
19:  18 

O  Thou  whose  will  it  Is  that  we  da 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  nalk  immbly 
with  Thee— for«i\?  our  vaywaid  wayjj 
our  foolish  flintjs  and  our  inajonni;  in 
minors  while  tl-.e  world  burns  around 
us 

Remove  from  our  national  life  the 
spirit  of  discord  and  siupiclon  and  ill 
will.  Let  our  critKLsm  of  other  people  be 
as  k.iadly  as  our  criticism  of  ourselves 
a;id  our  relation.ship  to  others  be  as  Rood 
as  our  relation.ship  to  ourselves,  le.-t 
bitterness  blight  our  lives  and  in  our 
hatred  we  destroy  ourselves  Lead  us  in 
the  patlis  of  unity  and  peace  and  accord 
for  Thy  name's  sake  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  countr:.'.  An.eiK 


.1    K 


ilhiT   luir- 


U  K  10699.  An  uc*.  relatltig  to  the  Tlwa  In- 
d..iasu(  Irx.is:  luid 

Ha    11254.  An  act  for  the  lellel  of  Jack  L. 

On  April  10.  11*68: 

H  n.  571>'»  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Coliiiiibli  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to 
provide  t!,«t  »:ifti  to  minors  made  tinder 
sui  n  act  in-iv  l>e  deposited  in  .-avlngs  oJid 
loan    usi'  und    related    luiiitutions. 

MiU  !   t  ,...:.e«; 

ll.a.  :5J2J.  A.i  .ict  to  ;iMthorlzc  approprl- 
AliOLS  to  the  Atouiif  Enerry  Cominlislon  In 
icc  ird  .ri'f  ■•  uh  fcecilou  201  of  the  Atomic 
.';:K'n;\  A  •  i '.  1954.  ns  :im»-udcd.  and  for 
oiiur  (lui  .'!.•"  •':  .\  .a 

H.R.  118 1 C    Au   id   '.J   provide   compensa- 

tl.in    lor    Iiiv-    enforcrrnenl   offlcers    not   em- 

^.Ifved  tjy  the  United  .Slates  killed  or  Injured 

w.Mle    .ipprciii'iidiiig    persons    suspected    of 

iinittlng  Fwleral  crime,  and  for  other  piir- 

On  Apnl  22.  I'j68: 
U  It  13042  An  »ct  lo  .-vmend  the  act  of 
June  20.  IDOO.  lUid  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  uf  the 
Dutnct  of  Columbia. 


THi::  JOUn.M.VL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday   was    read    ard    approved. 

MESSAGES    FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

SundiT  mesoa«es  in  vtritiix  from  Uie 
President  of  tiie  United  Stales  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geislcr. 
one  of  ills  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  oi 
the  House  of  the  follow in«  titles: 

On  April  .7.  I'.l6a 

HJ  Hes  aJ3  Joiiit  resolution  to  proclaim 
.N.ilioiiJ.i  Jewlsu  Hospital  Save  Your  Qrealli 
Month,   and 

H.R  1308  An  act  to  establish  the  Saujus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  In  tiie 
Slate  of  Musiachusetts.  and  for  other  puf- 
pottes. 

On  April  11,  1968: 

H  R.  2516.  An  act  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
lor  other  purposes,  and 

H  R  7325    An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  Fed- 
er.ii    lands    lur    certain    Lands   owned    by    .Mr. 
Robert  3.   Latham.   .Vlbany,  Oreg. 
On  April  12    1968: 

HJ  Res  1223  Joint  resolution  to  ■"on- 
tmue  for  a  tempor.iry  period  the  T-percent 
excise  tax  rate  on  automobiles  and  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  rate  on  cormnunicatioa 
services; 

HJ  Res.  1229  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  ai)V"''^P'''<*"°'^  f'*''  '■***  fiscal  year 


yc.-^r  enclins  June  30.  1968.  ai.d  for  ril.  r 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
inent.'S,  and  agree  to  the  further  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senr.te. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  icquer,t  of  the  gentleman  from  Tcx- 
E^■'  The  Chair  hears  nono,  and  appo::.t.s 
ihi-  foUo'.ving  conferees:  Mcs-srs   Mahon, 

KiRWAN.  WlIITTEN,  NaTCHLC.  FLOOP.  UuV.-. 

JoN-\'.-,  r.nd  L.MRD. 


MESSAGE  i-HOM    i'HE  SENATE 

.\  me-.saKe  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
ArnnKton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  aim  r.i- 
ments  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
HoiL-e  is  reciucsted.  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  followms  title: 

HR.  14940  An  act  to  r  mend  the  Arms 
Control  :iiid  DIs.irm.iinent  Act.  .i«  amended, 
m  order  to  extend  the  .luvl-.orizntlou  ior 
upp[i>prlatloi.i>. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  HR.  14940)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament .^ct.  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  aulhonzation  for  appropria- 
tions," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeins  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
PuLBRicHT,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr  Morse.  Mr.  .\n;iN  Mr  Hr  k- 
ENLooPER,  and  Mr.  Caklson  to  be  the 
conterees  on  the  iv.nit  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OV  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15J99.  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.  1968 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  H.R.  15399  >  making  sup- 
pUmeiiUil  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 


RFCOGNlZINvi  r:ii:  L'oTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  WARSAW  GHETTO 
UPRISING 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
ImoMs  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  be  discharcjd  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  G55  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  con.sideralion 

The  C!e:k  itad  the  resolution,  as  II.:- 

lows: 

H    Con    Res    055 

nr:.iohe(i  by  the  House  <>t  Rrpresrr.tatirrs 
{the  Senate  vonctirring) ,  'ITiat  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  to  recognize  i^nd  ackiiowledae 
the  world  slgnlflcance  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising  as  a  reafflrmation  of  the  lner:>.dica- 
ble  determination  to  fight  for  freedom  irom 
oppression  and  that  Conpress  .'  j'.r.s  In  com- 
memorating on  April  25  the  twei.tv-tUth 
anniversary  of  the  Wtrshsw  phetto  upris;:v^ 
against  the  Nazi  occupation  f  rces  by  the 
Ijcleaguered  and  outnumbered  Jews  t-l  i ';e 
Warsaw  ghetto. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  tl^ere  objection  to 
the  leciiiest  of  the  rentleman  from  New 
Yo:k? 

Air  GROSS  M:-.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  iipht  to  object,  was  that  the  reading 
of  the  comp'ete  rc^okilion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  hns 
been  completely  lead. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr,  Si^eaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  obj  r'ction 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  tb.ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

THE   WARSAW   GHETTO 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.>k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
most  inspiring  chapter  in  the  modern 
histe)r>'  of  Jewi.sh  t;allantry  and  martyr- 
dom \va,s  written  in  blood  by  the  Jews  of 
tl-.e  War.-^aw  phelto  during  the  winter  and 
.spring  of  1943.  From  April  19  to  May  16 
of  that  year,  a  .small  remnant  of  less  than 
40.000  Jews  apparently  helpless  before 
the  brutal  onslaught  of  Nazi  machine- 
guns,  tanks,  and  planes,  waged  a  bitter 
light  for  freedom  and  human  dignity  un- 
paralleled in  th  ■  annals  of  warfare. 

Miraculously,  in  the  fir.st  12  hours  of 
the  battle,  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  managed 
with  limited  anns  to  repulse  their  relent- 
less 'Aryan  ■  foe.  but  in  the  long  run, 
their  magnificent  resistance  was  doomed. 
Their  final  trauedy  was  .symbohzed  by  the 
dvnamiting  of  the  great  .synagogue  by 
the  Nazi  hordes.  Of  course,  the  Nazis  went 
on  .systematically  and  ruthlessly  to  exter- 
minate .some  6  million  European  Jews 
in  the  death  camps  of  Auchschwitz  and 
Treblinka  before  the  Allied  victory  put  an 
end  to  the  atrocities. 

But  the  experience  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  will  continue  as  it  does  today,  to 
demon.strate  the  will  of  the  Jewish  pco- 
l)le  to  sui-vive.  lo  champion  the  cause  of 
humanity  even,  and  especially,  in  hu- 
manitv's  darkest  hour. 

How  sadly  ironic  it  is  that  Warsaw,  the 
veiT  city  which  saw  so  heroic  a  manifes- 
tation of  mans  indomitable  spirit,  is  now 
once  again  the  .scene  ot  anti-Semitic  out- 
rages i)erijct rated  m  the  name  of  a  dif- 
ferent brand  uf  totalitarianism.  When 
will  Poland,  v.  hen  ^■>lll  the  world,  be  cured 
of  the  cancer  of  anti-Semitism?  When 
will  Mr.  Gomulka  and  other  enemies  of 
himian  freedom  learn  the  lesson  of  Mr. 
Hitler? 

One  can  only   hope   that   the  decent 
and  Uberal  elements  m  Poland  will  pre- 
vail in  the  end  and  thus  vindicate  the 
cause  for  which  the  martyrs  of  the  War- 
saw   ghetto   gave   their  lives.  The  ix)et, 
T.    S.    Eliot,   called    April   "the   crudest 
month"  and  this  grim  anniversary  would 
tend  to  bear  him  out.  but  April  is  also 
the  month  of  Passover,  the  feast  of  lib- 
eration, and  one  day  we  may  yet  see  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Jews  and  Gen- 
tile, liberated  from  slavery  and  tyranny. 
In   a   veiT   real  sense,  of  course,  the 
martyrdom  of  Warsaw  and  the  more  an- 
cient iM-omise  of  Passover  have  already 
l)orne  rich  fruit  m  the  rebuilding  of  Zion. 
The  dauntless  brethren  of  the  Warsaw- 
freedom    fighters    continued    the    fight 
against  new  enemies  and  succeeded  in 
carving  out  of  the  Promised  Land  a  free 
and  independent  State  of  Israel  whose 
bold  witness  to  democratic  principles  and 
human   brotherhood   has  animated  the 
hearts  of  all  who  cherish  the  dignity  of 
nran.  made  as  he  is  in  the  image  of  God. 
Thus,  as  we  mourn  and  as  we  remem- 
ber, we  see   more   than  the  shadow  of 
hoix;.  Those  who  died,  and  died  for  free- 
dom are  not  merely  symbolic  martyrs  be- 
cause their  martyrdom  is  both  an  end 
and  a  beginning.  So  in  consecrating,  we 
renew.  We  move  into  the  light  of  life  and, 
as  is  so  often  true,  the  dead  have  shown 
the  way. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wave 
of    anti-Semitism   in   Poland   in   recent 


months  is  a  serious  warning  to  the  world 
that  oppression  and  persecution,  as  a 
political  weapon,  must  be  deplored  and 
condemned  whenever  and  wherever  it 
rears  its  ugly  head. 

The  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Poland  against  Polish  Jewry  is  a  patently 
immoral  and  uncivilized  act  It  was  not 
so  long  ago  that  under  the  Nazi  regime, 
3  million  Poles  of  the  Jewi.sh  faith  were 
systematically  exterminated.  A  world 
community  ^concerned  with  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  of  people  of  all 
races  and  reUgions — cannot  let  the  rem- 
nant of  Polish  Jewry  be  .ndangered 
again. 

The  Department  of  State  has  issued  a 
statement  deploring  anti-Semitism 
wherever  it  exists.  On  April  1,  1968.  a 
Ijress  official  of  the  State  Department 
stated: 


History,  particularly  the  events  uf  this 
century,  have  clearly  shown  the  tragic  con- 
sequences which  can  result  whenever  anti- 
Semitism  is  encouraged  in  any  lorm.  And  we 
would  hope  the  lessons  of  the  past  would 
prevent  this  Irom  happening  again. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department 
statements  on  the  Polish  actions  are 
commendable  and  meritorious.  However. 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  be  .stionger 
in  its  condemnation  of  these  inhuman 
acts  of  oppression.  Tliis  can  be  accom- 
plished by  approving  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler,  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 655. 

First,  the  United  States  should  make 
it  clear  to  the  world  that  we  condemn 
anti-Semitism  in  general  and  the  actions 
of  the  Polish  Government  specifically. 

Second,  we  should  use  eveiT  diplo- 
matic channel  to  reach  other  capitals 
around  the  world  to  join  with  us  in  de- 
ploring the  actions  of  the  Pohsh  Govern- 
ment. 

Finally,  if  the  Polish  Government  does 
not  respond  to  these  expressions  of  con- 
demnation, the  United  States  should 
lake  the  matter  lo  the  United  Nations 
and  request  a  formal  declaration  of 
jiolicy  in  opposition  to  the  treat.mcnt  of 
Polish  Jewry. 

On  January  15.  1968— .see  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  45 — I  addressed  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
International  Human  Rights  Year.  1968. 
In  that  statement  and  on  many  subse- 
quent occasions,  I  urged  the  Congress  to 
con.sider  my  resolution — House  Resolu- 
tion 1020 — urging  ratification  of  four 
pending  treaties,  including  the  Genocide 
Convention,  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Freedom 
of  Association. 

It  is  ironic  that  71  nations,  including 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland,  have  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention,  but  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  not  done  so.  The  United 
States  was  among  the  first  20  nations  to 
sign  the  Convention  on  Genocide,  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  United  Nations 
on  December  9,  1948,  yet  for  the  past  19 
years,  the  proposed  ratification  of  the 
treaty  has  gathered  dust  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 


Tl;e  Government  of  Poland  has  signed 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  we  liave 
not  Tlie  recent  actions  of  oppi-ession  of 
Polish  Jewry  amount  to  spiritual  and 
cultural  genocide  yet  we  are  powerle.ss  to 
file  a  formal  protest  with  the  United 
Nations. 

Now  IS  tiie  lime  for  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  and  for 
the  United  States  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  Polish 
actions  without  taking  the  appropriate 
stejjs  to  condemn  this  new  jiolicy  of  anti- 
Scmilism 

.Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  sinrited  feats  of 
the  last  war  was  the  War.-aw  'ghetto  up- 
rising by  a  band  of  about  1.000  Jewish 
young  iieople.  It  con.stitutes  a  memora- 
ble event  m  man's  indomitable  will  to 
rcsi.st  brute  force  for  the  recovery  of  his 
freedom  and  dignity. 

By   the  end  ot    1942   there  were  some 
50.000  Jews  in  Warsaw.  They  api)cared 
to  have  resigned  ihem.selves  to  their  l<tie 
as  slave-laborers  for  the  Nazi  force  oc- 
cupying the  city.  But  a  group  of  young- 
sters, mostly  in  their  twenties,  were  un- 
willing to  !)Ut  up  with  their  Nazi  over- 
lord.s,    and    had    succeeded    in    armmc 
themselves   '.viih  lifies.   pistols,   and  one 
automatic     weapon.     These    youngsters 
vowed  to  fight  their  oppressors,  stage  an 
uprising  and  sell  tlreir  lives  at  the  cost 
of  a  large  number  of  Nazis.  In  mid-April 
of  1943  they  gave  the  signal  for  the  up- 
ri.smg.  and  before  the  end  of  that  day 
manv  Nazi  garrison  headquarters  were 
under  attack.  By  sheer  luck  this  move 
caught  the  Nazis  napping,  and  proved  a 
real  advanuge  for  the  fighting  Jewish 
youth.  But  in  a  few  days,  as  the  Nazis 
iensed   the  senousness  of  the  uprising, 
they  apiJeared  to  have  the  situation  un- 
der'control.  In  this  they  were  mistaken, 
for    under   no   circumstance   would    the 
fi.^hting  Jews  listen  to  any  kind  of  truce 
terms  offered  by  the  Nazis.  Instead  of 
laving  down  their  arms,  they  continued 
their  fight  until  the  end  of  May.  In  the 
course  of  more  than  a  month  the  crack, 
picked  force  of  Nazis  could  not  subdue 
a  handful  of  daring  and  desperate  Jews. 
Finally    and    literally    the    latter    were 
driven  underground,  to  the  .sewers  of  the 
city.  Tins  they  did  when  their  fighting 
force  was  reduced  to  80.  and  all  their 
food,   water,    and    ammunition    was    de- 
ijleted  and  they  were  isolated,  .^fter  .some 
30  l-;ours'  ordeal  in  the  .sewers,  mo.st  of 
these  were  dead,  and  only  a  ftw  man- 
aged  to   escape  and  .survive  tliis  Nazi- 
made  liolocaust 

Ti;e  Warsaw  '-ihetto  upiising  ci  114 
years  ago  was  an  instance  iii  wiiich 
fighting  and  idealist  youthful  Jews 
in-cved  to  the  free  world  that  they  could 
fight  effectively  and  die  as  heroes  lor  the 
free  spirit  of  men.  By  their  courage  and 
wiilir.gnc-s  to  .-acnnce  their  lives  for  this 
noble  cause  they  earned  the  -ratitudc  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  ADDABBO,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  agree  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  655  to  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge the  world  significance  of  the  War- 
saw -het'.o  uprising  of  25  years  ago.  .^n 
oppressed  people  fought  valiantly  again.st 
the  Nazi  hordes  and  manifested  to  the 
world  that  they  would  rather  die  than 
live  under  such  conditions. 
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Today,  in  Poland,  antl-Senutism  Is  a 
policy  and  It  behooves  the  ConKress.  as 
the  elected  representatives  or  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  rcafflrm  our  condemna- 
tion of  such  discrimination  wherever  and 
whenever  it  occurs  We  must  encouraije 
peoples  everywhere  to  recopn-.ze  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  the  rlu'hts  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  No  per- 
son or  group  should  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  h:s  lace.  color,  reli- 
gion, or  erred 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  ple.tsrd  U.  ar.sociate 
myself  with  n\v  colleagues  in  recognizing 
the  .sicniflcance  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprisinK  and  condemnation  of  practices 
t<xlay  which  are  of  the  kind  practiced 
by  the  Nazis  as  they  set  out  to  obliterate 
a  people  The  lessons  of  the  past  should 
not  be  forgotten 

Mr  O  NEILL  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker  on  ihio.  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprisini;,  we  are 
airain  renuiid«d  of  the  horrors  inflicted 
upon  the  Jew«  of  Europe  by  the  Nazi 
regime  and  we  are  inspired  by  the  exam- 
ple of  fierce  courapc  displayed  by  tlie 
men.  women,  and  children  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto. 

In  the  fall  nf  1939.  the  Oermans  over- 
ran Poland.  All  Jews  In  the  capital  city 
of  Warsaw  were  rounded  up  and  herded 
Into  the  ghrtto.  At  one  fme.  over 
400.000  people  lived,  or  more  truthfully, 
existed,  within  the  prison-like  brick  walls 
that  were  erecfnl  anund  the  quarter. 
Slowlv.  the  Nazis  decreased  the  food  sup- 
ply allowed  into  the  quarter  Then  a 
systematic  proijram  of  extermination 
followed.  Thousands  were  taken  to  con- 
centration camps  where  they  Anally 
found  freedom  in  the  horrid  death  of  the 
•ovens."  the  "showers."  and  the  firing 
squad. 

For  3  years  the  Jews  lived  with  death 
In  the  Warsaw  'ghetto  amidst  poverty 
and  disease.  In  the  month  of  April  1943, 
the  Nazis  betran  their  final  effort  of  an- 
nihilation Yet.  despite  t.he  Nazi's  supe- 
rior weapon.s  and  large  number  of  troops, 
the  Jews  in  the  ghetto  fought  from  burn- 
ing buildings  and  sewers  for  an  entire 
montii  before  the  Gemians  coiild  declare 
victory  As  we  mourn  the  death  of  these 
brave  men  and  women,  wo  must  not  now 
forget  that  they  fought  against  their  fel- 
low world  citizens  so  that  they  might 
walk  proudly  and  with  honor  aa  Jews. 
We  cannot  allow  a  similar  holocaust  to 
occur  again  Men  must  not  be  slaugh- 
tered because  of  their  rcUgioiu  beliefs  or 
heritage. 

At  thLs  tune,  as  we  romember  the  few 
thousands  who  fought  the  German  Army 
In  Warsaw  25  years  ago.  let  us  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  freedom  for  all 
men,  of  all  races  and  ivll  religions. 

Mr  GILBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  Congress  on  its  sensitive  con- 
cern for  human  rights  m  approving  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  CellerI  to  commemorate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  uprising  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto. 

This  year  proved  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  for  coasideruig  this  resolu- 
tion. I  say  that  not  merely  because  there 
is  something  traditional  about  noting  a 
25th  anniversary  I  say  that  because  in 
Poland,  where  the  heroism  of  the  War- 


saw Jews  took  place.  anti-Semitism  has 
again  become  an  ugly  presence 

The  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  died 
for  Poland  as  much  as  they  did  for  lib- 
erty, vi't  Poles  did  not  come  to  their 
rescue,  nor  did  the  Russian  Army.  The 
Jews  i)t  the  Warsaw  ghetto  elected  in 
their  fight  aiiamst  Nazism  a  monument 
to  the  hiUTian  spirit  and  to  human  free- 
dom Today.  Poland  strikes  down  that 
monunicnt  by  a  campaign  of  antl-Semi- 
llsm  inspired  by  the  Government  Itself 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  more  stir- 
ring demon  it  ration  of  heroism  dunn? 
World  War  II  than  that  of  the  Jews  of 
tlie  Warsaw  ghetto,  Singkh.'tiidedly  they 
fought  off  tl^e  full  .strength  of  the  NaA 
army  for  weeks.  Only  a  few  Jews  sur- 
vived the  overwhelming  and  cinjel  force 
that  the  Na/.is  wielded.  The  world  can 
take  pride  with  this  demonstration  of 
the  heights  to  which  human  beings  can 
rise.  Poland  today  demonstrates  the 
depths  to  which  human  beincs  can 
descend. 

I  congratulate  Mr  Cllllr  on  his  reso- 
lution, and  the  House  on  its  wi.se  deci- 
sion to  approve  it  luianimously. 

Mr.  URAi-'CO.  Mr  Speaker.  April  and 
and  May  mark  the  25th  anniveisaiy  ol  a 
Irayic  c\enl.  During  this  period  in  1943. 
the  Jewisli  survivors  of  tiie  Wai^aw 
ghetto  staged  a  desperate  resistance 
against  the  Nazi  campaign  of  extermina- 
tion, and  lor  a  biief  t.me  and  against 
overwhelming  odds  demonstrated  a  type 
of  courage  and  heroism  that  the  world 
has  not  very  often  seen. 

Following  the  German  occupation  of 
Poland,  the  Nazis  lounded  up  the  Jewish 
population  and  forced  many  of  them  into 
the  ghetto,  swelling  its  numbers  to  aoout 
450.000  In  the  summer  of  1942,  the  Ger- 
mans began  their  campaign  to  cxtermi- 
naie  tiie  Jews.  In  July  and  .Xugusi,  thy 
systematically  removed  the  Jews  from 
the  ;,'hetto.  placed  them  in  concentration 
camps  and  eventually  destroyed  them. 

As  the  numbers  of  the  Jews  dwindled, 
the  survivors  decided  to  stage  a  la&t- 
ditch  resistance  ar^ainst  the  Nazis.  Open 
resistance  began  in  January  1943;  but 
on  April  19.  the  tve  of  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, the  Germans  attacked  en  masse 
and  set  out  to  de.slroy  the-  L^hctto  com- 
pletely For  a  month  the  battle  raced, 
and  e'\en  in  the  summer  token  resi.stancp 
could  still  be  found  However,  the  ghetto 
was  reduced  to  rubble  by  the  end  of  May 
and  most  of  its  iniiabitants  were  killed 
or  sliipped  olf  to  the  camps. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising; for  here  is  a  tragic  demonstration 
of  man's  courage  m  the  face  of  a  fearful 
and  overpo'.vering  enemy. 

Mrs  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  as  chairman  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Europe.  I  rise  to  make 
known  my  opposition  and  the  opposition 
of  my  constituents  to  the  oppression  and 
tyranny  which  lamentably  aiflfct  many 
people  around  the  world  at  this  time. 

Today,  April  25,  1968.  Martyrs  and 
Herejfs  Remembrance  Day,  "  commemo- 
rates the  historic  Wansaw  ghetto  upris- 
ing Twenty-four  years  ago.  Na/i  .soldiers 
began  their  systematic  program  w  ith  the 
aim   of  eradicating   an>    trace   of   men. 


women,  and  children  who  were  brave 
enougli  to  defy  Germany's  program  of 
extermination  We  all  re^call  the  faith  and 
and  the  courage  of  the  victims  of  the 
defenders  of  the  t'.hetto  And  I  encouraie 
all  of  us  to  pledge  ourselves  to  honor  the 
efforts  of  those  who  recognized  tyranny 
and  w  Ihngly  rave  their  lives  to  defeat  it. 
Tlie  uprising  which  lasted  for  more 
than  3  weeks  is  an  example  of  the  gal- 
lant, ihoueh  tragic,  strusgle  m  the  his- 
tory ot  the  Jewish  people  to  overcome 
oppression.  And  yet  their  battle  was 
fou^-ht  not  only  in  the  name  of  Judai.sm 
but  in  the  name  of  humanity.  We  must 
not  forget  those  victims,  nor  allow  such 
a  tragedy  to  be  retcate'd 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
25  years  ago,  .i  tragic  but  great  demon- 
stration of  man's  desire  lo  be  free  was 
unfolding  in  a  ghetto  in  Warsaw.  .\  lio- 
termined  bravery  drew  the  free  worlds 
attention  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  as  the 
Jewish  people  .stood  for  5  we\.ks  un:ier 
the  devasUiiing  attacks  by  an  advancing 
Nazi  army,  until,  as  the  Nazis  reported 
to  Berlin.  "The  ghetto  is  no  more.  " 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later,  the  30.000  reniainir.g 
Je-.vs  of  Poland  arc  facing  a  new  agony 
and  a  new  jK-rsccution.  The  Commun.st 
campaign  of  today  is  erne  of  denuncia- 
tion and  suppression,  despite'  the  fact 
that  the  Jewish  hi.=tor>-  in  Poland  has 
been  one  of  distinguished  cultural  and 
religious  life.  Jews  in  Poland  created  one 
of  the  most  ntal  societies  m  the  world 
following  the  Polish  independence  after 
World  War  I. 

But.  this  .society  died  with  the  millions 
of  Jews  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II. 

Mr  Speaker,  no  man  should  a'.low 
apathy  to  occupy  a  .second  of  his  con- 
.sciouonc.--s  in  the  free  worlds  struggle 
against  communism.  And.  no  mans  con- 
science should  allow  him  to  forget  for  a 
moment  the  persecallon  suffered  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War- 
saw ''hetto  uprising  staged  by  the  des- 
ix-rately  pressed  Jews  in  the  capital  c:ty 
of  Poland  was  the  last  tra-ic  event  in 
the  turbulent  history  of  Jews  in  Poland. 
At  the  same  time  this  memorable  event 
may  be  regarded  as  an  eloquent  proof  of 
the  Jews'  Indomitab'.e  will  to  fight  for 
freedom.  On  April  17.  1943.  when  a  dar- 
ing and  dauntless  band  of  Jewish  youth 
rose  in  Warsaw  in  defiance  of  their  eip- 
pressive  overlords,  they  and  their  folio. v- 
ers  knew  tiiat  only  a  miracle  could  .sa\e 
them  from  sure  defeat  and  certain  death 
at  the  hands  of  their  heartless  and  '''..w- 
erfu!  foes.  Vet  they  did  take  their  fate 
into  their  hands  and  fnu'ht  to  the  bit'er 
end  for  the  noblest  and  purest  of  human 
cau.es.  the  cau.se  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
Por  cemurips  Warsaw  was  a  c^'reat 
center  of  Jewish  traders  and  business- 
men, and  there  they  prosi.iered.  Even 
under  many  serious  handicaps  and  elii- 
criminatoi-y  restrictions,  these  enterniis- 
inc  and  int'enious  people  forged  ahead 
in  many  spheres  of  activity.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century  Warsaw  had  become  one 
of  the  lar'jesi  Jewish  communities  in  tiie 
world,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
war  the  Jews  there  numbe-red  some  300.- 
000  Then  as  the  result  of  Nazi  oppression 
in    other   parts    of   Poland,    other   Jews 
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flocked  into  Warsaw.  Then  the  Nazis 
began  their  hideous  method  of  reducing 
the  number  of  Jews  there  by  deporting 
systematically  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews 
to  concentration  camps.  Thus  by  early 
1943  the  number  of  Jews  in  Warsaw 
dwindled  to  less  than  100.000.  and  these 
were  living  in  terror  of  their  lives.  It  was 
then  that  the  t^hetto  uprising  began  in 
April. 

At  first  the  well-organized  Jewish 
youth  did  extremely  well  against  their 
ferocious  opponents.  Por  several  days  the 
Nazis  appeared  to  be  the  underdog  in  this 
fight  between  an  organized  armed  force 
and  a  band  of  youths.  This  was  the  result 
of  surprise;  the  Nazis  were  caught  un- 
aware, and  were  unprepared  to  face  such 
a  sudden  outburst  and  uprising.  After  a 
week  of  fighting,  however,  they  were  able 
to  gather  .sufficient  reenforcement.  and 
then  carry  on  their  onslaught  in  the 
ghetto.  In  the  end  Nazi  tanks  and  artil- 
lery proved  too  much  for  the  gallant 
Jewish  youth  who  were  fighting  with 
rifles,  handerenades.  and  machineguns. 
By  early  May  their  ranks  were  reduced 
io  about  80.  and  then  they  were  forced  to 
go  imderground,  carrying  on  their  fight 
in  sewers.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of 
fighting  there  were  only  a  few  of  these 
youths  left  alive;  all  the  rest  sold  their 
lives  dearly  and  for  the  cause  that  was 
dear  to  them.  Today  on  the  observance 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  Warsaw- 
ghetto  uprising'  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  ot  those  gallant  souls. 

When  nazism  was  defeated  the  world 
hoped  that  it  had  seen  the  end  to  the 
evils  of  anti-Semitism  which  had  led  to 
the  murder  of  6  million  Jews,  but  recent 
news  stories  emanating  from  Poland  in- 
dicate that  the  Jews  of  that  nation,  who 
once  numbered  some  3,000,000  but  who 
were  reduced  to  about  30,000  because  of 
hatred  and  bigotry,  are  again  tmder  at- 
tack from  the  forces  of  ignorance  and 
senseless,  unreasonable  prejudice.  High 
officials  in  the  government  have  been  im- 
prisoned, exiled,  or  turned  out  of  office 
because  they  were  Jews  or  were  married 
to  Jews.  People  in  the  streets  have  been 
subjected  to  abuse  and  denigration  be- 
cause they  are  Jews.  In  newspapers  and 
magazines,  on  the  radio  and  in  public 
speeches  by  prominent  people,  the  Jews 
are  vilified,  condemned  and  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  and  against 
humanity. 

The  reason  for  the  resurgence  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Poland  is  becatise  Jews  are 
Jews,  and  not  Isecause  they  have  commit- 
ted any  crime,  violated  any  law,  or  en- 
gaged in  any  treacherj'.  The  leaders  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  Poland  began 
their  systematic  attack  against  the  Jews, 
denied  them  their  rights  as  individuals, 
and  rescinded  their  status  in  the  family 
of  man  for  no  valid  reason.  They  claim 
that  the  Jews  are  part  of  some  grand 
conspiracy  of  Zionism  and  imperialism, 
but  the  shouts  are  are  reminiscent  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  are  not  worthy  of 
civilized,  modern  men.  When  logic  fails, 
the  desperate  will  always  resort  to  the 
barbaric. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the 
new  anti-Semitism  in  Poland,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  states  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  was  the  severe  losses  of  the  Com- 
muiiist  proteges  in  the  recent  war  in  the 


Middle  East,  when  the  Israelis  inflicted 
another  defeat  on  the  oft-defeated  Arab 
nations.  Since  no  other  course  of  action 
is  open  to  the  Communists,  they  resort 
to  name  calling  and  innuendo,  to  hate 
and  ridicule,  to  the  lowest  form  of  retalia- 
tion, which  is  the  separation  of  men  into 
classes  becau.se  of  their  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  condemn  this 
latest  display  of  anti-Semili.sm  in  Poland 
and  we  must  also  i)ity  lho.se  who  perpet- 
uate this  most  vile  of  practices,  for  it 
clearly  demonstrates  that  when  they  re- 
sort to  this  despicable  exercise  in  igno- 
rance, they  must  have  exhausted  all  other 
forms  of  logical  action. 

For  those  who  would  prefer  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  I  introduced  a  bill 
on  April  3  which  would  admit  such  ref- 
ugees from  Poland  It  the  United  States, 
above  existing  immigration  quotas.  En- 
actment of  this  bill  by  the  Concross  and 
its  approval  by  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  will  demonstrate  lo  the  world, 
once  again,  that  the  United  States  will 
forever  keep  open  its  shores  for  refugees 
from  government  oppression  and  bitzoiry. 


minimum  standards  of  passenger  service 

un  Its  trains. 

I  believe  this  is  a  real  landmark  on 
behalf  of  llie  pubUc  interest  1  trust  the 
full  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  upliuld  this  recrjmmendation  ot  lis 
I  xi.m'iicr 

I  liope-  iu)W.  al.so,  the  railroads  .>f  this 
Nation  will  reverse  their  trend  irnvard 
de-Ubcratfly  discouraging  pas.sengers 
from  u.smg  trains  through  do'.vn::radiiig 
passenger  .'-ervice. 

Up  t.T  this  point  I  eio  not  believe  I  lie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  has 
in-ntecte^d  the  public  interest  with  suf- 
ficient aunressive  ness,  and  I  trust  this 
latest  recommendation  by  the  examiiicr 
may  iei)resent  a  new  trend  lor  better 
cleaner   passentirr    service 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  \>-hich  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  in  my  district  yes- 
terday when  the  House  voted  on  H.R. 
16409,  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act,  my  vote  was  not  counted. 

Having  always  been  in  favor  of  proper 
pay  for  our  Nation's  teachers,  I  certainly 
would  have  voted  m  favor  of  this  bill  had 
I  been  present. 


BETTER  QUALITY  OF  SERVICE  FOR 
PASSDNGER  TRAIN  TRAVELERS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  Vv^'est  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  w-ish  to  call  attention  to  a 
very  historic  recommendation  by  an  ex- 
aminer for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  which  was  issued  yesterday. 
Mr.  John  S.  Messer,  examiner  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is- 
sued a  49-page  report,  following  an  in- 
vestigation. The  examiner  recommended 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  maintain 


and 
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for   the 
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f  i!iis  Nation, 


THE    PEOPLE    WHO    PRINT    TIIE 
HECORD 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  obieotion  to 
the  request  of  the  •entleman  Irom 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland,  ^!r. 
Slieakcr.  we  arc  all  accustomed  to  spcak- 
ini:  in  tlie  House  or  rcvisins:  and  extend- 
ing our  remarks  iii  the  REcoRn.  and  the 
foUowina  mornin-j  findmc  our  prose 
letter-i)erfect  in  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
GRESSION.^L  Record. 

We  are  all  so  used  to  this  efficient  ac- 
curate, overnight  service  that  we  seldom 
pause  to  recognize  the  men  anc  women  of 
the  Government  Printine  Office  who 
make  it  possible. 

Seven  of  these  GPO  e  mployccs  are  here 
at  the  Capitol  lo  look  through  the  other 
end  of  the  telescope.  Thcs"  seven  men 
and  women  w-erc  chosen  by  their  cow-ork- 
ers  lo  represent  all  who  iielp  lo  jiublisii 
the  Record. 

Today  I  want  to  recognize  them  and 
thank  them  for  their  essential  contribu- 
tions to  the  -A'ork  of  the  Congress.  Tlicy 
are  the  people  who  convert  our  word.s 
from  the  transcripts  to  the  i.rinted  i)ace. 
who  jjrepare  ihe  permanent  records  of 
our  jjroceedincs.  and  who  make  jjos.sible 
the  nationwide  awareness  of  our  work 
.shared  by  all  of  the  Record's  many  fol- 
lowers. They  are  the  vital  link  between 
the  Nation's  Letiislature  r.nd  Iho  /Vmori- 
can  i>eople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i^rinting  ihe  Record  is  a 
.lob  ol  .staggering  dimensions.  From  Janu- 
ary 15  when  tins  .session  convened, 
through  yesterday,  GPO  has  i^ublished 
66  daily  Records,  containing  over  10. BOO 
pages  and  tiomething  m  excess  of  12,c'25.- 
000  words.  That  figure,  of  courfe,  in- 
cludes not  only  sentences  and  para- 
graphs, but  also  intricate-  tables  and 
charts,  all  eif  -.vhich  are  prepared  and 
printed  with  an  accuracy  -.vhich  is  the 
envy  of  every  daily  r.cwspaper  and  pri- 
vate ijublisher  m  the  country.  And  each 
daily  edition  has  been  put  loeether  lit- 
erally ovcrnitht — or  in  just  a  few  hours 
on  those  occasions  when  one  or  both 
Houses  may  sit  until  late  at  night. 
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I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
bixly  joins  me  m  extendlnt?  our  apprecia- 
tion, admiration,  and  '.hanks  to  ever>- 
employee  of  the  Oovernment  Printing 
Office  who  contributes  to  the  work  of 
Cunnress  through  the  pubh.siiink?  of  the 

F^ECORD 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
pentlemau  f:nm  Maryland  yield  to  me  ' 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am  de- 
lii;hted  to  vit-ld  U'  the  di.stinKUished  gen- 
tleman from  South  CaioUiia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commute*?  on  Aimed  Serv- 

1C''> 

Mr  RIVERS   Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 

to  be  included  in  the  statement  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mai  viand  is  makinii  and 
the  sentiments  he  is  expressing  with  re- 
spect to  these  people  who  are  responsible 
for  tlie  printmt;  of  the  Record.  It  is  loni; 
ov.Mdue.  and  I  want  to  thank  the  uentle- 
man  for  taking  this  time  to  make  this 
.statement 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maivland  I  thank 
the  ^entiemaii  i">m  South  Carolina. 


ality  I  hojie  that  the  House  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  other  b«xiy  and 
promptly  consultr  ir.d  ;ui.ss  this  bill 


POLICE  MUTUAL  AID  AGREEMENTS 
tSETWKKN  THE  DISTHICL  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA AND  LOCAL  JURISDIC- 
TIONS 

Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  tlic  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
fiMnarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland"' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  urge  prompt  consideration  by  the 
House  of  my  bill  introduced  last  year. 
H  R.  13260.  to  aulhunze  police  mutual 
aid  ai;reements  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  loc  il  jurisdictions. 

Th«-  past  few  weeks  have  provided 
dramatic  evidence  ot  the  need  for  such 
leuislation  m  the  area.  It  has  been  evi- 
dent for  >ome  time  that  police  work 
transcends  arbitrary  local  boundaries 
and  the  power  to  authorize  reciprocal 
mutual  agreements  is  an  essf-nlial  tool 
for  effective  law  enforcement. 

The  Public  Safety  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Metrooolttan  Waslilnntoii  Council  of 
Governments  which  are  concerned  with 
coordination  of  police,  flte  civil  defense 
work,  last  September  recommended  that 
le  .islation  be  adopted  to  authorize  the 
Cuminissioner  of  the  Dlttrxt  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  and  renew  reciprocal 
a-reements  for  police  mutual  aid  I 
introduced  such  lc;:islatton  on  October  2. 
1.167  No  action  has  been  taken  m  the 
House  so  far  and  I  b^ll^.-vc  it  .5  crucial 
that  the  bill  be  passed  promptly  Police 
work  in  the  Washington  mi  tropohtan 
area  must  be  facilitated  and  the  bill 
would  v^ive  the  local  law  enforcement 
auon.nes  much  needed  power. 

The  other  body  passed  this  bill  on 
April  8.  1968.  with  slight  modification. 
The  District  government  has  endorsed 
these  changes  which  would  authorize 
such  agreements  not  only  in  case  of  an 
emergency  but  also  should  there  be  an 
indication  that  an  emergency  might 
arise.  I  feel  this  is  an  important  and 
definite  improvement  on  the  bill.  We  have 
seen  recently  m  Wa.shiin'ton  how  essen- 
tial it  is  to  be  prepared  for  any  tventu- 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONOHMUK 
LARRY   O  3HIEN 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana"' 

There  was  no  obit'Clion. 
Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Speaker,  during 
my  22  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
have  ."^een  many  able  and  patriotic  men 
in  Government  come  and  go.  But.  I  have 
never  seen  a  public  official  in  any  echelon, 
including  the  highest  office  of  the  land, 
who  has  been  more  energetic,  more  help- 
ful, or  more  conscientious,  or  who  has 
contnbuted  inoie  ertecti'.ely  or  la  uieater 
measure  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  as 
a  whole  and  to  the  progress  in  improv- 
ing mail  .service  in  this  great  land  of 
vours  and  mine  than  the  Honorable 
Luiy  OBicn  '■'ts.  without  a  doubt,  he 
IS  the  greatest  Postmaster  General  ever 
to  set  vc  tht.s  Nation. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  our 
Government  has  temuorarily  lost  one 
of  the  best  mformed.  If  not  the  best  in- 
formid.  pub'ic  servants  we  have  had  in 
G  ivernmeiit.  lo  these  many  years 

I  a:n  gomg  to  ob.serve  with  keen  in- 
terest and  anticipation  Larry  O  Bricn  s 
future  role  m  this  country.  If  the  many 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  from  botli 
parties  mean  >  list  they  say  and  will  .say. 
then  regardless  of  which  party  elects  the 
next  President.  Larry  O'Brien  should  be 
drafted  for  a  Cabinet  post  so  that  he  may 
continue  to  .^crve  America  in  the  future 
as  he  has  In  the  paat. 

It  has  been  my  prtvileite  to  know 
Lariv  O  Br;en  for  many  years.  I  am 
lamilla.  with  his  work  in  Govertunent. 
more  particularly  m  the  Post  Office  De- 
paitme'U.  Our  committee  will  miss  his 
wise  counsel  and  good  advice,  and  .so  will 
the  country 

We  look  forward  to  his  return  to  Gov- 
f  rnment.  and  I  predict  that  he  will  be 
dratted  back  into  Government  by  the 
next  President. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
nentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  am  hapijy  to  yield  to 
our  distmnuished  iiif.jority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  nnself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  Iiotn  Louisiana.  I  have  said 
oefore  and  I  repeal  now  that  I  have  never 
known  a  finer  man  or  more  dedicated 
public  servant  than  Larry  OBrieii  His 
service  as  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  as  Postmaster  General  has  been 
outstanding. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  along 
with  tlie  Speaker  and  the  many  Members 
of  the  House,  were  i>resent  this  morning 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Larry 
O  Brien.  The  retiring  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral made  a  very  touching  valedictory 
address  as  he  prepared  to  leave  hi.s  col- 
leagues in  tlie  Post  Office  Department  and 
throughout  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  I  may  have  tlie  honor  of  m.sertint;  in 
the  REroRD.  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
address  delivered  by  the  Postmaster 
General 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
honia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

.vlil.RFSS   hY    I'o.sTMASTtR  OENEBAI.  LAWREN(  E  F 

c)  Brien  to  Host  Office  Department  Head- 
«(  ^RTERS  Personnel.  Washincton.  DC. 
April  23,  1968 

On  my  first  clay  iis  Tostmaster  General  in 
N'oveniber  of  1965,  1  was  privileged  to  ,-;peak 
to  \r>ii  Irom  tlUs  platform  ami  nffiilally  join 
with  you  in  a  common  effort  At  tlial  lime  I 
reviewed  our  mutual  cliallenge  uiul  expressed 
ir.v  iv'pes  and  a.«;plratlons  fur  the  future. 

The  Post  Oilice  Department  is  \ltal  to 
.\merlca  and  tj  American  economy  and  dur- 
nia;  the^e  years  it  ha.s  been  Vnnh  a  challenge 
■iid  an  lionor  as  Postmaster  General  to  work 
wli.lv  you  t'red  Uelen  liiis  been  .i  wi.-,e  couii- 
^.eli>r  and  lias  .'crved  as  my  strung  riglu  arm. 
No  Cabinet  Member  could  ask  lor  a  Ijeiter 
Deputy  The  top  staff  of  the  Post  omcc  De- 
p.irtiiient  Is  unmatched  by  any  other  Govern- 
ment Agency,  unmatched  for  \lgor.  imagma- 
.i.m  and  ettecll veness  Tlie  management  team 
here  in  the  Washington  Headquarters  and 
throughout  the  regional  offices  and  post 
<.t:iees  and  facilities  across  this  country,  is 
:,econa  to  none  In  the  caliber  of  ability  and 
the  qualltv  ot  loyally  to  the  public  service 
And  to  a  degree  too  little  understood  by  the 
•.;cncr.il  public,  our  more  than  700.000  em- 
ployees each  day  buccessfuiiy  cope  with  prob- 
lems of  pressure  and  volume  rarely  en- 
countered m  the  prl'.  ate  sector 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  lilgh  quality  ol  our 
posl.il  leadership  and  of  postal  employees  and 
the  organizations  that  represent  them  that  I 
!euve  this  Department  firm  in  my  belief  that 
there  is  real  hope  we  will  win  our  race  against 
time  and  posuil  catastrophe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  progress  lias 
been  made,  thanks  to  the  encouragement  of 
:ue  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
support  .md  assist-ince  of  our  Congressional 
Committees  and  the  Congress  generally. 

Our  modernization  program  has  made 
{•real  guides  ..nd  we  are  mechanizing  at  a 
much  faster  rale  than  ever  before. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  an  Office  of 
P::inning  and  Systems  .Analysis  to  chart  the 
luture  growth  and  direction  of  our  service. 
For  Ihe  hrst  time  we  have  a  Bureau  of  Re- 
.-earch  and  Engineering  headed  by  a  Presi- 
dential appot.ntee  For  the  tirst  time  we  have 
.1  Postal  Service  Institute  to  educate  and  to 
irrtin  our  field  managers  and  supervisors  For 
the  tirst  time  we  have  authority  delegated  \o 
vt .  to  construct  our  own  buildings. 

And  I  am  proud  to  note,  as  Dick  notes,  as 
I  am  sure  you  are.  that  we  have  accom- 
plished .1  major  breakthrough  in  the  tot  .1 
airlift  of  first  ^lass  mall 

Worliing  together,  we  have  also  ngnificant- 
:y  unproved  our  equal  employment  oppor- 
ti-ni:y  pr<jgram  gams  and  we  have  made  im- 
portant Rains  la  our  labor-management  pro- 
gr?.m  tor  the  benefit  of  all  employees  In  a 
variety  of  ways,  we  liave  greatly  increased  the 
cooperation  .  nd  mutual  assistance  between 
the  business  sector  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

And.  us  vou  know,  slightly  over  a  year  .igo 
I  prop jsed  that  the  ''ostal  Service  be  removctl 
from  the  Presidents  Cabinet  and  converted 
ir.to  a  eover.iment-owned  and  government- 
operated  corporation  The  President  deemed 
my  proporal  worthy  of  intensive  study  ;imU  1  e 
appointed  a  distinguished  Commisston  on 
Postal  Organization  to  investigate  the  fiii'T; 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  to  K:il:e 
recommendations  :o  lilm. 

The  Commission  is  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing  Its  report  to  the  President  and  I   inive 
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everv  rea.'^on  to  Ijelleve  the  report  gives  a 
blueprint  f-.r  action  that  I  will  fully  endorse. 
Yes  my  iriends  and  my  associates,  you 
have  made  progress  in  the  Postal  Service. 
And  I  iirmlv  believe  that  progress  will  con- 
tinue. It  will  be  contimied  and  accelerated  by 
my  t'OCKl  incnd  Marvin  Wal.son  as  Postmaster 
GeniT.l.  I  i.tn  ...s.Mire  \ou  Worn  working  with 
Marvin,  from  observing  lUm  m  action,  that 
he  is  a  man  (  f  LTe..t  :  billty  and  drive.  He  has 
a  well  deserved  ropuHtion  lor  acconipllsh- 
mcnl  and  tnc  wuL?  fxpcrlence  he  lias  gained 
in  the  Whlto  House  will  niatcr.ally  aid  him 
III  ills  pRort-s  t-o  improve  and  str.-nBthi-n  this 
Service  Tills  DcpafTnicnt  Is  Indeed  fortunate 
m  having  a  mm  of  Marvin  Watson's  capacity 
to  lead  It. 

Now  1  come  to  the  end  of  a  road  wliich  I 
have  travelled  for  the  better  part  of  a  decade. 
It  bccan  wiicn  I  tK^k  tlie  oatli  of  office  to 
serve  President  John  F  Kennedy  as  his  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Conrresslonal  Relations 
and  served  Willi  thr^e  cllstineulshed  men 
from  the  Cuiii'ic-.';  t  hImv  It  has  been  a  road 
often  unmarked,  strewn  with  obstacles,  a 
road  that  pasted  ti.rough  the  darkest,  deep- 
est nicht  ,ind  d.y  close  t*5  despair  and  a  mo- 
ment when  a  now  President  asked  me  to 
carrv  on. 

It  is  obvlotis  that  various  actions  bear 
with  them  certain  inevitable  consequences. 
The  bcclnnliiL'  always  includes  the  end. 
The  (]Ucstlon  always  assumes  the  answer. 
End  and  answers  arc  Inevitable  results  of 
becinnlncs  and  questionines. 

.•\nd  yet.  no  mie  l.s  ever  fully  prepared  for 
the  inevitable.  The  r.jncluslons  are  always 
(vprwhclmlnp. 

i'erhaps  that  is  why  I  have  such  mixed 
emotions  as  I  stand  here  before  you  today. 
I  lo(jk  back  ivfr  ihat  long  road  and  I  see 
many  moments  C'f  trial,  moments  (jf  splendid 
team  work,  of  mutual  effort,  ot  high  purpose. 
I  look  back  over  that  lontr.  twisting  road 
and  I  recall  literallv  hundreds  of  Individual 
acts  of  political  wisdom  and  political  cour- 
aee  on  the  part  ol  i.icn  of  pood  will  in  both 
Houses  of  Coni-'ress  and  in  the  Executive 
branches  rif  L-ovornment  and  some  of  these 
men  are  here  v%iih  us  today.  And  that  review 
,if  those  hiph  moments  of  public  service  fills 
ine  wltli  n..niidcnce  that  our  -American  sys- 
tem of  L'overnment  is  fully  capable  of  meet- 
inc  the  awesome  rhallences  that  face  it  to- 
day. 

During  these  more  than  seven  years  I  have 
been  proud  to  be  a  participant.  And  when  I 
consider  what  was  done.  I  think  not  of  the 
effort  but  of  the  opportunity. 

I  am  deeply  and  humbly  aware  that  I  have 
had  an  oppcirtiinlty  to  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs (if  povernment  that  comes  to  few  men. 
I  know  how  fortunate  I  have  been  to  be  so 
closely  associated  with  President  Johnson 
whose"  place  In  history  m  the  forefront  of 
American  Presidents  is  clearly  established. 

And  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  how  deeply 
I  respect  his  vahant  decision  not  to  accept 
renomination  While  the  President  conducts 
dcliraie  negotiations  in  his  search  for  an 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam  we  must  each 
uf  OS  give  him  our  [irayers. 

I  liave  been  fortunate  in  the  assignments 
piven  to  me  to  help  enact  the  most  progres- 
sive legislative  programs  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory, the  leaders  m  the  Congress  In  that 
ittort  set  before  you  here  today,  and  I  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  managing  the  U.S. 
Post  Office. 

In  the  field  of  U'pislation,  the  road  that 
once  seemed  so  impossible  to  traverse — so 
hostile  to  our  proposals — has  been  smoothed 
by  the  establishment  of  such  vital  programs 
as  aid  to  education,  social  Justice,  care  for 
the  elderly,  consumer  protection,  and  the 
rest . 

There  were  many  skirmishes  and  much 
maneuvering  but  the  victories  were  won  as 
victories  will  always  be  won  when  Americans 
recognize  the  problems  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenges  before  tiiem. 


Yes,  during  these  more  than  seven  years  I 
have  cherished  mv  friendships  liere  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington— friendships  that  I  am  proud  to  ,'-ay 
include  the  President  of  the  United  ,'r-tates, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Htates.  the 
Leaders  and  the  Members  ..f  Congre.ss.  my 
C.ibinct  colU\U'ue>.  tiie  nienibtrs  of  that  great 
White  House  stafl  and  vou  m  ihl.s  equally 
great  postal  familv  here  and  throughout  the 
nation.  I  will  always  be  grateful  ior  tlie  help 
and  guidance  I  liave  received,  and  I  will  al- 
w,iys  treasure  ihof-e  associations. 

In  closing,  allow  mr  brlelly  to  recoil  a  dark 
il:,y  in  November  1963  in  a  motorcade,  in  .i 
lK)spll,il  and  on  a  plane  at  Dailas,  On  that 
plane  with  the  lx,dy  of  my  fallen  l.-adcr  while 
■  waitiiip  the  :■.rri^■al  ci  a  jucU'e  to  administer 
I'lc  oath  ot  oilice.  1  talked  with  the  muii  pre- 
IL.red  to  tike  that  o.Uh.  At  Hiat  moment 
v.iiile  the  nation  and  the  world  a\^alted  tlie 
result  of  this  challenirp  to  ..ur  democratic 
process,  while  the  f^.st  of  continuity  of  pov- 
(  rnment  was  beinp  made,  that  niaiiv  simplv 
said  to  me.  'T  am  prepared  to  accept  my 
ronstitutional  responsibility  and  I  clearly 
iiiiderstand  it.  But  L.irry.  you  have  i.o  ( ou- 
stilulional  responsibility.  You  have  lust  your 
1,  ader  but  I  ask  you.  will  you  please  stand 
.Miouldcr  to  shoulder  with  me."  Is  there  anv- 
<  ne  within  the  found  of  my  voire  who  would 
!  avo  done  otlicrwise?  I   think  uol. 

In  the  I.nal  aiialvsls  the  ipponunity  to 
sorvp  is  a  privile-jp.  All  of  us  have  accepted 
that  opporiunitv  whether  it  be  an  elective 
or  appointive  office  or  career  olfi-e.  It  is  a 
privilege  that  everv  AmerK-.m  sh(-uld  .--iiare 
at  some  point  in  hfe.  Public  .-ervice  m  my 
view  is  second  onlv  to  the  minlstrv.  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  the  opportunitv  to  serve 
With  you— whatever  the  future  may  hold  lor 
me.  nothing  will  surpruss  it. 

And  as  I  depart.  I  am  sure  all  i-i  vou  v,ill 
agree  that  we  together  have  promises  to  keep 
and  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep,  yes.  miles  to 
L'O   before  we  sleep   .   .  ■ 

For  Mrs.  O'Brien  and  me.  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts  and  until  we  meet 
again,  to  all  of  you.  to  each  and  everyone  of 
vou.  God  bless  you. 


I  cannot  say  that  the  Po.stmaster  Gen- 
eral has  conii)lied  'w.'Uh  whatever  I  have 
recommended,  that  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect. But  I  can  say  he  has  alway.-  been 
willinp  to  listen  and  to  be  lieljiMl 
wherever  il  was  iios.Mble  I  .  m  ei,i)litieiit 
that  lie  lias  ciilmently  i-ow-iA  lo  i'.nn!..'\" 
our  iiostal  .service. 

The  other  leasin  I  ic^^ret  his  leii-vi:.'; 
OS  Postmaster  General  is  that,  as  I  under- 
.tand  it.  he  contemplates  partieiiialinp 
in  iiie  election  ennipf.i:n.  He  is  a  .skilled 
iHilitical  strateri:  I  and  will  be  a  mo.st 
worthy  opponent.  It  is  common  knowl- 
tdue  that  he  and  I  are  ol  diUercnt  poht- 
ical  faiths  and  that  he  is  my  ijolitical 
adveisary.  You  cannot  but  .idmirc  and 
lespLCt  an  adversary  who  enleis  tliO 
political  ar^na  with  the  :,kill  and  tueiil 
ilial  is  Larry  O  Brien's. 

While  a  i,>olitical  (.pponeiit  lie  i:.  a 
IH'rsonal  friend.  I  wi.sh  iiiin  well,  but  I 
do  not  i:u  so  lar  as  to  wi.sh  i.im  a:  d 
his  1  ai  ty  ijohtical  success. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  this  occasion  to  pass  without  .loin- 
ing  in  the  remarks  made  by  my  distin- 
fiulshed  colleague  from  my  own  State  of 
Louisiana  in  tribute  to  Larry  O'Brien. 

Like  many  others.  I  was  present  this 
morning  and  lieard  the  moving  addrc.'-s 
of  our  retired  Postmaster  General.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  a  dedicated  public 
service.  The  saying  that  public  office  is 
a  public  trust  can  be  applied  doubly  to 
Larry  O'Brien.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  making 
such  a  fine  statement. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  personal  word  in  connection 
with  the  resignation  of  Larry  O'Brien  as 
Postmaster  General.  I.  too.  regret  to 
learn  of  his  leavin'-:  as  h.ead  of  our  Post 
Office  Department. 

I  regret  his  departure  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  as  Postmaster  General  he  has 
always  been  most  cooperative  with 
Members  of  Congress  in  connection  with 
any  problem  they  presented  to  him.  Few 
men  have  served  in  that  capacity  with  as 
full  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
constituents  bring  to  their  spokesmen 
in  Congress  and  how  important  it  is  that 
the  Department  be  receptive  to  the  rep- 
resentations we  make  in  their  behalf. 


.'PrCIAI.     OP.DnR     TOMORROVv'     ON 

FISCAL        .^-ITUATIO-N'        IN        THE 
T-NITED    STATES 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
liuaninious  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
I- marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
I  he  request  ot  the  ticntleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HOLItTELD.  Mr.  Sixaker,  under 
the  special  order  iieiTnission  that  the 
IIou.se  has  .lUst  pranted  me  for  tomorrow 
aflirnoon.  I  intend  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  liscal  situation  of  the 
l'nil4:-d  Slates,  with  a  few  pertinent  re- 
marks m  regard  to  the  irresi:ionsible 
s'.atcments  made  by  the  Cliairman  ol  ti-e 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Cln-iuy  Martin.  Jr. 


CITIZEN    OHARA    OF    ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  ot  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  a  long  and  pleasant  sojourn  in  the 
world  of  ix)htics,  endme  m  the  romantic 
and  colorful  role  of  dumpce.  I  have 
decided  to  resign  from  politics.  Todav 
the  American  Legion.  Third  District  of 
Chicauo.  has  opened  a  campaign  licad- 
quarters  for  me  at  '1167  Exchange  Ave- 
nue, Chicago.  The  Legion  is  not  in  jxiii- 
tics — never  was.  never  will  be.  In  en- 
dorsing me  It  made  it  clear  it  was  not 
endorsing  me  as  a  pohtician.  but  for 
personal  rca.s^ms — as  a  citizen  and  a 
comrade.  As  Citizen  O'Hara.  I  expect  to 
be  with  you  in  the  91st  Congress. 


PFRMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  STT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY  ANT) 
THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee   on 
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Public  Works  may  tK»  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  wt^-lc 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  CULTURAL  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PRO- 
GKAMS^MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Trie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  folUnvinti  messa-ie  fnim  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  was 
read  and.  tocether  with  tlie  accompany- 
mg  papers,  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Conpress  ot  the  United  States 

I  transmit  to  the  Conaress  this  report 
on  our  international  cultural  and  edu- 
cational oxchajiiie  programs  durint;  fiscal 
vear  1967.  as  required  by  law 

j_YNDON  B  Johnson 
The  Whitf  House.  April  23.  196S. 


Special  East-West"  Eihibttums  on 
Hand  Tools— USA'  and  Tndustrial  De- 
sitrn— USA'  Aere  .shown  in  Mo.s;cow  and 
nve  other  cities  of  tiie  USSR  to  an  au- 
dience of  more  ttian  one  and  a  iialf  mil- 
lion people 

Labor  \fi\su>rts  and  Exhibits  presented 
bv  the  Department  of  Labor  at  trade  fairs 
in  Hungary.  Poland.  Tiiailand  and  Yu- 
ijosla\;a  portrayed  a.spects  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  scene  to  priority  audiences 

Trade  .Wi.sMoris-  were  oriiani/ed  by  the 
Department  of  Commprce  in  twelve  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  Europe.  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  East. 

As  in  pre\ious  years,  hundreds  of  pri- 
vate American  firms  contributed  ma- 
clunes,  products,  company  fxecutues  and 
technicians  to  assist  in  carryine  out  this 
program 

All  Americans  are  indebted  to  them  for 
their  help  in  conveyuie  a  better  under- 
standing of  America  to  peoples  of  other 
nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House.  Apnl  23.  1968. 


of  the  bill  for  .imenclment.  the  Committee 
.shall  rise  iintl  rppurt  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  .such  amenctnienls  .is  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  us  ordered  on  ihe  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  piussage  without  inter- 
venlni?  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit 


P  IF TH  \NNUAL  REPORT  oN  SPECIAL 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowm-  niessaye  :rom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreitjn  Affairs 

r  >  the  Congress  or  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Report  on  Special  Isiternalional  Ex- 
:ub;t:ons  conducted  dunng  Fiscal  Year 
1967  under  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

These  exhibitiors  help  tell  the  .story 
of  America 

They  enable  America's  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  achievements  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  leading  international  fairs  and 
m  other  priority  locations  They  help 
build  bridges  of  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Each  exhibition  shows  how  Ameri- 
can accomphshmt-nts  relate  to  the  in- 
terests and  capabilities  of  the  host  coun- 
tries. Because  these  National  Bavdions 
feature  equipment  and  products  of  Amer- 
ican industries,  they  also  contribute  to 
nritually   profitable   trade    relationships. 

Nearly  110  million  people— pnniardy 
m  Eastern  Europe  and  tlie  developing 
coiuitncs— have  visited  more  than  190 
of  these  exhibitions  since  this  program 
bfnan  in  U»54. 

The  toUowing  exhibitions  were  pre- 
sentvd  during  the  ti.scal  year  1967  period: 
Trade  Fair  Exhibitions  in  Bulgaria. 
France.  Ghana  Hungary.  Poland.  Thai- 
land, the  USSR.  Yugoslavia  and  West 
Berlin  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
:n  the  fields  of  agriculture  industry,  sci- 
ence, education,  and  space  exploration. 
■Expo  67" .  iivMontreal.  highlighted  the 
United  States  Pavilion  with  its  theme 
■Creative  America"  I>aily  attendance 
from  openmg  day  on  Aprd  28.  1967.  until 
June  30.  1967  averaged  55.000  visitors. 


PERMISSION  FOR  ('OMMITTF.E  ON 
RULES  rO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN   REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.seni  that  the  Rules  Committee 
may  have  until  midnight  to  file  certain 
reports 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  KOi:  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO  3.  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS,  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr  DINGELi.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAIX  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  !)resent 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Member-s  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No  100 1 

.^Vdair  E.shlemaii  Murphy.  N  Y. 

Andrews,  Alu  Fallon  Nix 

.■\shlev  KciL!han  Pickle 

Aihrnore  I  lood  Pike 

Avres  f5;ilifian:iki8  Puicell 

Barrett  Oibbons  Reinecke 

nattlii  lireeii.  Pa.  Kcsmck 

Blester  Oubscr  Rooney.  Pa 

Blackburn  Gurney  Roth 

How  HaL-an  RovbtU 

Brav  H.msen.  Idsiho    Savior 

Uurltsoii  Hansen.  Vitx&h     Scheutr 

Bvrne.  Pa.  H.irvey  .Seldiu 

BvTne.s.  Wis.  Herloni;  Stephens 

ilark  Holland  Stubblefleld 

C...hel:in  Howard  Tunney 

Collier  irwin  Vanlk 

C'onvers  Jacobs  Waldie 

C'orbett  Jones.  N  C.  Walker 

Delaney  Karstcn  Watkins 

Dent  Kelly  Wh.ilk-y 

Diggs  McFall  Wilson, 

Dorn  .Mailliard  Charles  H 

Dowdy  Miller.  Cilif.  Wyhe 
F.dwards.  C;»l.(    Moorhead 

EUberi:  Morgan 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  lollcall  360 
Members  have  .mswered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di.spenscd 
with. 


TRAVEL  EX!'KN.si;d  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
uf  the  Comimttee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1112  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H  Res.  1112 
Rfsoh-fd.  That  iip<jn  the  adoption  ot  this 
resolution  it  !.hnll  be  m  <.rder  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R. 
13738)  to  increase  the  maximum  rale  of  per 
diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment traveling  <m  cpillclal  business,  and  for 
other  purposes  .\fter  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
(■n  Oovernment  Oper.itlons.  the  hill  shall  be 
read  for  imendment  tinder  the  tlve-mlnvite 
rule    At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 


TRAVEL     KXPENSF^S     OF     GOVERN- 
MENT  EMPLOYEES 

Tie  .SPEAKER  The  centleman  from 
Texas  is  ieco:jni/ed  for  1  hour. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yu'ld  ,;0 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  QuiLLE.N  I.  iXMidmg  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mt.  Speaker.  Hou.se  Re.solulion  1112 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H  R. 
137'38  to  increase  the  maxunum  rale  of 
per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the 
Government  traveling  on  otficial  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  13738  would  amend  existing  travel 
expense  legislation  for  Government  em- 
ployees to  increase  the  maximum  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  which  may  be  reinib'.;rsL'd 
when  actual  expenses  are  paid  to  more 
nearly  reflect  the  costs  of  official  travel 
at  the  prese.Mt  time. 

The  maximum  per  diem  allowance 
would  be  increased  from  Us  present  rate 
of  S16  i>er  day  to  $20  i)er  day  The  specific 
per  diem  will  be  .set  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  ba.sed  on  the  nature  and 
destination  of  the  travel  and  .-uch  other 
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factors  as  may  properly  be  taken  into 
consideration.  . 

The  maximum  allowance  for  omcial 
travelers  authorized  to  be  paid  on  an 
actual  expense  basis  would  be  increased 
irom  the  present  $30  per  day  to  $35  per 

day.  , 

The  i>er  diem  for  mobile  unit  employ- 
ees of  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
be  increased  from  a  maximum  of  $9  per 
day  to  a  maximum  of  $15  per  day. 

The  three  judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  would  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  judges  of  other  U.S.  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urec  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1112  in  order  that  PIR. 
13738  may  be  considered. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  QUILLEN  I . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  stated.  House 
Resolution  1112  provides  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for  the 
bill  H.R.  13738. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend 
exLsting  travel  txpen.se  statutes  covering 
Government  employees  to  increase  the 
maximum  per  diem  payments  and  the 
maximum  amounts  which  may  be  reim- 
bursed when  actual  costs  are  paid. 

Tlicse  proposed  changes  are  made  to 
more  nearly  reflect  the  rising  costs  of 
traveling  at  the  present  time.  They  in- 
clude: 

An  increase  in  the  ma.ximum  per  diem 
from$16toS20: 

An  increase  in  the  maximum  actual 
travel  expenses  which  may  be  reim- 
bursed from  S30  to  $35: 

An  increase  in  the  per  diem  of  the 
mobile  unit  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  S9  to  $15:   and 

Placing  the  judges  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  in  with  all  other 
Federal  ludges  with  respect  to  amounts 
which  may  be  reimbursed  for  travel  ex- 
penses: that  flguie  is  $20  per  diem. 

The  Travel  Expense  Act  provides  max- 
imum  amounts  which  may  be  paid  to 
Government  employees  who  are  required 
to  travel  on  official  business.  Since  the 
act  v\'ar  last  amended,  in  1961,  the  cost  of 
traveling,  like  everything  else,  has  gone 
up.  A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
.shows  the  average  daily  .subsistence  ex- 
pense to  be  SI 9.21.  Another  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  showed  the  daily 
cost  to  be  SI 9.56.  The  current  figure  fixed 
by  statute— $16— IS  clearly  out  of  date. 
The  ceihng  of  $30  on  actual  reimburs- 
able  expenses  due   to  unusual  circum- 
.siances  is  also  too  low  according  to  the 
Bureau  of   the  Budget.   Although  little 
travel  is  actually  done  on  this  basis,  it 
does  result  in  some  hardship  when  the 
celling  IS  not  sufficient. 

The  committee  has  also  included  in  the 
bill  provisions  increasing  the  per  diem 
of  mobile  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
D.^partmcnt  although  this  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Comimttee.  That  committee  has 
r.grf'cd  to  this  action. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  is  be- 
tween SI5  mr.Uon  and  $20  million  per 
year. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  appropri- 
ulo  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 


the  rule,  although,  as  I  have  indicated, 
there  is  some  opposition  to  the  bill. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time  on  my  side. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YO'UNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  13738'  to  increase  the 
maximum  rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for 
employees  of  the  Government  traveling 
on  official  business,  and  for  otlicr  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  ■  crtleman  from 
Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN     THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  i)ic  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  13738.  with  Mr. 
Annunzio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  1  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  l  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  -cntUman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.    BLATNIK.   Mr.    Chairman,    H.R. 
13738  was  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    New    York,    Ben 
Rosenthal,  and  joined  in  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California    I  Mr.  HolifieldJ. 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     I  Mr. 
REUSSl,   and   myself.   It   represents   the 
consensus  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  departments 
and  agencies  on  a  most  important  prob- 
lem   affecting    Federal  employees    who 
must  travel  on  official  business.  The  mat- 
ter was  presented  to  us  by  several  of  the 
important  miions  of  Government  work- 
ers including  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  the  Government 
Employees  Council,   AFL-CIO,  and  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  We 
were  advised  that  the  S16  per  day  ceiling 
that  Congress  had  established   for   per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  exi>enses  in 
1961  was  outdated  and  the  ri.'Aing  cost  of 
traveling  had  exceeded  the  allowance  for 
many  trips.  Those  who  were  required  to 
travel  on  official  business  were   paying 
a  portion  of  their  expenses  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  An  even  more  serious  prob- 
lem was  indicated  for  the  mobile  postal 
workers  such   as    tho.se   in   the   railway 
mail  service.  They  had  received  no  ad- 
justment since  1955  and  were  still  being 
limited  to  $9  per  day  for  expenses. 

Through  this  legislation  we  seek  to 
remedy  these  problems  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  manner.  Our  bill  has  these 
main  features: 

First.  The  maximum  per  diem  allow- 
ance is  increased  from  its  present  rate  of 
$16  per  day  to  $20  per  day.  The  specific 


per  diem  will  be  set  by  the  departments 
and  agencies,  based  on  the  nature  and 
destination  of  the  travel  and  such  othci- 
factors  as  may  properly  be  taken  into 
consideration.  As  originally  introduced, 
the  bill  called  for  S25.  but  the  committee 
decided  to  go  along  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  the  knvei  figure  of  $20. 

Second.  Tlie  maximum  allowance  lor 
official  travelers  authorized  to  be  iiaid  on 
an  actual  expense  ba.sis  is  increased  from 
the  present  S30  to  S35  per  day. 

Third.  The  i)er  diem  for  mobile  unit 
employees  ol  the  Post  Office  Department 
!^  increased  Irom  a  maximum  of  S9  per 
dav  to  a  maximum  of  $15  iM;r  day. 

Fourth.  The  three  ,iudges  ot  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  AppeaLs  will  be  reim- 
bur.->ed  for  travel  expen.=es  on  the  .'■ame 
basis  as  the  judges  ot  other  U.S.  com  ts. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hou.se  that  last  year  we  .--et  a  per 
(hem  rate  lor  Members  of  the  House  ;'.nd 
lor  Hou.se  committee  employees  of  S25 
per  day  when  we  travel  on  official  bu.-i- 
uess  of  the  Congress.  Surely,  we  would 
::ot  deny  to  the  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  an  increase  to  $20  which  you 
will  .'-ee  is  fully  .lustified  by  authoritative 
t  vidence  on  the  co.si  of  hotel  and  lesiau- 
lant  accommodations  in  many  of  our 
cities  today. 

The  f.'entleman  from  New  York  will 
present  the  major  argument  lor  tins  h-v- 
islalion. 

IL  would  .surely  be  only  equitable  and 
fair  to  approve  the  increase  which  is  be- 
fore us  today.  The  justification  will  loe 
presented. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosenthal  j. 
the  author  of  this  bill,  such  time  as  lie 
nip.v  consume. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today  deals  with  a  jjrob- 
lem  which  all  of  us  understand  well— 
the  rising  cost  of  expenses.  This  bill  re- 
establishes a  higlier.  but  .still  conserva- 
tive, ceiling  on  what  expenses  Govern- 
ment employees  may  be  reimbursed  for. 
while  on  official  travel. 

This  is  travel  which  the  Government 
orders.  It  is  not  for  personal  convenience 
or  for  pleasure  but  to  do  the  work  of 
the  executive  branch.  When  this  is  done 
the.';e  travelers  must  have  food  to  eat.  a 
place  to  sleep,  and  incur  other  out-of- 
pocket  ex);enses  necessary  to  their  sub- 
sistence. This  bill  does  not  deal  with  the 
cost  of  tickets  on  planes,  trains,  or  bus- 
es— only  subsistence. 

Long  ago.  It  was  decided  that  the  pa- 
ijcrwork  would  be  overwhelming  and  self- 
defeating  If  every  Government  traveler 
had  to  submit  an  exact  accounting  of 
every  amount  he  .'•pent  with,  of  course, 
the  accompanying  receii:ls.  A  substitute 
was  devised  designating  "per  diem  m 
lieu  of  subsistence  expenses' '  by  which 
the  traveler  would  be  reimbur.sed  a  liai 
amount  based  on  the  expected  cost  of 
subsistence  for  a  given  trip.  The  system 
has  worked  well— saving  tmie  and  elicit 
for  both  the  employee  and  his  agency. 

In  1949.  the  Congress  enacted  trie 
Travel  Expense  Act  and  put  a  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  per  diem  that  could  be 
paid.  It  is  only  this  ceiling  we  cons:dcr 
today. 

The  act  has  been  amended  from  time 
to  time  and  the  maximum  per  diem  that 
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Federal  agencies  may  now  pay  to  their 
rmijlovecs  while  traveling  on  official  bus- 
incivs  is  $16  per  day— set  7  years  ago  in 
I        1961 

I  Not  all  tra\clers  sjet  the  tnaxlmum.  of 

'  course  Tlie  per  diem  is  stt  city  by  c:ty 
irrordm'?  to  local  costs  Thius  employees 
■Aho  must  AO  to  ;\  high-cost  area  would 
receive  a  lari;cr  per  diem  than  those 
Koin«T  elsewhere.  But  m  no  cases  would 
they  exceed  the  maximum  fixed  by  Con- 
Rress. 

The  Governmfiit  employee  or-p.ni/a- 
ttons  risked  that  the  ceiling  be  raised  be- 
cause the  mcrease  in  the  cost  of  travel 
since  1961  lias  made  the  $16  per  day 
■^  cnmplftely  unrealistic.  1  intro<*uced  this 
If-r-lslation  to  remedy  the  mt-quity  that 
the  outdatt  d  ceiling  has  caused  Our  Sub- 
cnmmitlee  on  Ex('CUti\e  and  Legislative 
Reorganization  held  heannus  and  testl-j 
ir.onv  was  presented  showing  the  costi 
r  .se  m  the  past  7  years. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  many  employee^ 
of  the  Federal  Government  must  sub-i 
sidizc  the  cost  of  travel  on  otTic-al  busl-j 
ness  out  of  their  own  funds  We  do  not: 
think  this  IS  fair  and  I  am  >ure  you  da 
not  think  it  is  fair  .ither  Something  ha4 
to  be  done  and  this  bill  Is  the  result  ot 
our  collective  judgment.  , 

As  onuiiuillv  imioducsd.  the  bill  calkq 
for  S-3  per  diem  Hearings  were  held  a< 
V.  lucii  representatives  of  the  Bureau  ol 
rhf  Budget,  the  Chali-man  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  rt-presentallves 
uf  Goven-imeiit  ••mploycfs  urganiZLitiona 
testified  and  submitted  factual  data. 
There  was  general  aureem.ent  tliat  an  in- 
crease in  travel  costs  had  incurred  since 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  was  last 
amended  in  l'.t6l.  The  only  diSercnce  m 
opinion  uas  the  unoimt. 

The  Bureau  ot  the  Budsel  reported  t© 
us  :i  study  it  made  of  employee  travel  ex» 
pericnces.  Of  i:'.o25  travel  expeneiicea. 
G,171  exceeded  $:6  a  day  Thus.  51.3  per- 
cent of  those  expt>riences  were  under  cir- 
cumstances wnere  the  costs  of  hotels, 
meals,  und  miscellaneous  expenses  were 
more  than  S16  per  day  The  averai;e  dailr 
subsistence  expense  for  this  group  wa$ 
519  21  To  make  the  average,  of  coursfli, 
.1  considerable  number  of  travelers  ex,- 
ceeded  this  t^igiire.  .Another  study  c-nir- 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  pror 
duced  a  s^imple  which  .showed  a  jiaily 
cost  for  hotels  and  meals  to  be  S17  78.  to 
which  a  10-perceiit  allowance  of  SI  78 
should  be  added  for  miscellaneous  ex;- 
pense.  brinv^ing  the  total  daily  subsist- 
ence cost  to  $19.36 

Testimony  was  presented  to  us  bascjl 
.  .n  the  studies  ot  private  accountmg  !lrn1s 
.md  trade  associations  showing  the  fol- 
lowing increases  m  the  cost  of  hot^l 
.oonis:  Boston.  17  percent;  Houston. 
•117  percent;  Minneapolis.  25  3  percent; 
New  Orleans.  24  7  percent;  Philadelp.iiji. 
9  9  ;)erceiit:  St  LoUls,  6  2  percnU;  at^d 
San  Franc»co,  22  8  percent  The  Govern- 
ment Employees  Council.  AFL-CIO. 
rtated  Its  own  research  had  revealed 
that  in  New  Yoik  City  the  cost  of  hott^l 
rooms  had  iistn  27  2  percent  from  1991 
to  1966.  The  Indexes  maintained  by  tl)e 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  an  iti- 
ciease  of  20  ;>ercent  in  the  cost  of  rei- 
taurant  meals  betv.cen  1961  and  1967. 

Numeious  personal  reports  from  la- 
dividuai  travelers  were  presented  to  «s 


by  representatives  of  employee  organiza- 
tions, includmg  a  log  of  intercity  travel 
expenses  by  our  foimer  colleague  and 
Cull  Service  Commission  Chairman, 
Robert  Ramsipeck  They  all  pointed  up 
the  high  ost  of  subsistence  and  demon- 
strated the  inadeauacy  of  the  present  $16 
p.^r  diem. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Bud*:et.  based  on  its 
own  studies  of  travel  costs,  proposed  the 
S20  i>er  dl?m  tor  travel  within  the  United 
States  and  $3.=>  whrn  actual  txjicnses  arc 
:ill)Wfd  Aft.r  full  consideration  of  all 
the  data  available,  the  commlllto  agreed 
on  thf)  iiureau  of  l!ie  Budget  linures  as  a 
n  a.s.>nable  solution 

m  ivy  judgment,  the  statistics  pro- 
d>'ctd  duiln?  the  hearing  by  the  Bureau 
o:  the  Budnct  and  other  agencies  justi- 
fied the  S2j  riRure.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
mv  mind  then  that  the  $20  compromise 
fl'.;uie  1-,  ii  celling  that  is  already  being 
breached.  It  may  be  better  to  raise  this 
higher  and  uive  the  departments  and 
agencies  leeway  to  make  adjustment.? 
where  thi^y  are  necessary  and  can  be 
justified  I  win  not  press  thi.>  point,  how- 
ever, because  "consensus  '  has  been  ob- 
tained with  the  Budiset  Bureau  and  my 
colleagues  on  $20.  I  do  want  Members  to 
know  that  S20  is  a  conservative  figure 
and  there  vlU  be  cases  where,  in  high- 
c.-*st  areas.  Govrinrnvnt  employees  must 
still  dig  ini.^  their  ov.n  pockctbooks  to 
pay  the  Ic;;ilimato  expenses  of  carrying 
on  the  G.  vernmen'.  s  business. 

I  vant  to  remind  you  that  we  are  deal- 
ing t.ere  with  a  luaximum  per  diem  fig- 
ure— not  one  that  will  be  set  by  all  agen- 
cies tor  all  trips  Of  course,  there  are 
areas  where  cost  is  such  that  the  maxi- 
mum is  not  nece.s,iary  Regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budaet 
require  the  agencies  to  set  a  per  diem 
appropriate  for  the  clrciimstances  of  the 
particular  travel.  At  present  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  $16  per  diem 
is  not  being  used  In  fiscal  year  1967, 
80  percent  of  the  travelers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  required  the  S16  per  diem,  but 
20  percent  received  less  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  50  i^erccnt  received  $16 
but  the  other  half  received  less.  Other 
d-epartm.ents  and  agencies  vary  in  the 
l)er  diem  allowed,  .^n  Increa.se  of  the 
maximum  to  $20  will  not,  therefore,  re- 
sult m  a  flat  rate  increase  for  all 
travelers. 

Dunng  our  hearings  It  was  propo.sed 
by  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  one  of  the  largest  iwstal  rm- 
ployee  organizations,  that  le«islation 
covering  the  travel  expenses  of  mobile  or 
road  duty  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
be  amended  to  increase  the  allowance 
they  recene  .As  we  learned  from  our 
study,  these  mobile  employees,  mainly 
railway  postal  clerks,  were  granted  a  S9 
per  diem  set  by  law  m  19)5  and  no  in- 
crease has  been  made  since  that  date 
in  spite  of  the  obvioi.s  increase  in  cost 
and  the  1961  increase  that  we  granted 
to  other  Government  employees. 

The  legislation  involved,  however,  falls 
within  the  juri-sdiction  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  We  were 
informed  that  due  to  its  heavy  load  of 
work  the  committee  would  not  be  able 
to  act  on  .such  travel  expense  legislation 
this   year    Chairman   D'asKi   wrote   us 


that  his  committee  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  our  incorp()rat;ng  an  amendment 
affecting  the  mobile  employees.  See  re- 
lort,  paee  6  .Acc<.rdingly.  this  ua.s  done 
after  a  further  hearing  in  which  the 
Post  Otflce  LKpurtraont  testified  in  con- 
currence It  v^as  hi' reed  tiiat  tl.o  .'Standard 
practice  of  setting  the  i>€r  diem  for 
mobile  employees  at  three-!i:iurths  that 
of  other  c;.)vernmcnt  employees  would 
be  followed.  Ht-nce.  since  the  i-'cr  diem 
for  ether  Ooveinmcnt  employees  was  to 
be  raised  to  $20,  that  tor  the  i  lobile  pos- 
tal workers  was  raised  to  $15  per  day. 
Thi.s  s-ems  to  bo  a  .satisfactory  solution 
to  the  problem  and  will  rectify  n  serious 
inequity  that  has  been  allowed  t )  .stand 
all  of  these  years.  It  was  approved  bv 
Ciiairman  1)i.'lski  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Coin- 
mls-^ion. 

We  also  received  a  request  from  the 
chief  ludse  of  the  U  S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  that  the  travel  expenses  of  the 
three  jud -es  of  his  court  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  other  judges  of  the 
U.S.  courts.  Their  per  diem  is  pegged  to 
the  rate  set  for  Government  workers  as 
a  whole.  Inasmuch  as  this  request  in- 
volved an  amendment  to  the  Code  of 
Military  Just.ce,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tiie  .^rmed  Services  Com- 
mittee, we  consulted  with  itie  chairman 
of  that  committee  Chairman  Rivehj 
wrote  us  stating  his  committer  would 
interpose  no  objection  to  our  taking  ac- 
tion nn  Judr'c  Quinn's  request,  believing 
that  these  judges  are  entitled  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Federal 
judges,  .\ccordingly.  a  provision  was  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  which  permits  the 
judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Militpry 
Appeals  to  be  reimbursed  for  travel  ex- 
pen-ses  on  the  same  basis  as  other  judges. 
This  action  was  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  and  tlie  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Now  I  will  review  the  specific  T'lovi- 
sions  of  the  bill: 

Section  1  raises  the  maximum  per 
diem  within  the  United  Slates  from  the 
present  S16  to  S20  per  day.  Thus,  vhcre 
a  department  or  agency  determines  that 
the  expenses  to  be  incurred  w.n riant  it, 
any  rtmount  up  to  the  maxim um  may  be 
paid. 

When  the  actual  cxpcn.ses  of  a  trip 
within  the  United  States  are  (  xpected  to 
be.greater  than  the  maximum  imt  d:em 
due  to  the  unusual  circumstances  ol  the 
travel  assignment,  the  employees  actual 
and  necessaii'  expen-ses  may  be  paid  up 
to  a  present  maximum  of  ?30  per  day. 
Thus,  when  the  unusual  circumstances 
of  the  travel  or  conditions  at  the  des- 
tination result  in  costs  to  the  employee 
that  exceed  the  per  diem,  he  may  be 
paid  las  fpecilic  out-of-pocket  expenf.es 
up  to  S30  per  day.  Tlie  bill  increases  this 
maximum  to  $35  per  day. 

When  iraveluig  in  foreign  countries, 
travel  expenses  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
a  per  diem  for  that  country  which  tMo 
State  Department  determines  is  ad''- 
quate.  But  there  are  occasions  when  t!.e 
per  diem  may  be  exceeded  by  the  ex- 
pen.ses.  The  law  now  permits  the  pay- 
ment of  an  addit.onal  SIO  above  tlie  ler 
diem  for  such  ca.ses  if  accomr-anied  by 
unusual    circumstances.    This    bill    in- 
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creases  the  $10  to  an  additional  $15  per 

section  2  makes  the  same  changes 
m  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  for 
intermittent  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment such  as  experts  and  consultants  as 
have  been  made  for  the  regular  em- 
ployees bv  section  1.  Thus,  the  maximum 
per  diem  thev  may  be  paid  is  increased 
from  $16  to  $20  per  day.  Maximum  actual 
ixpen.ses  within  the  United  States  are 
uicrea.sed  from  $30  to  S35  per  day  and, 
outside  of  the  United  States,  from  the  $10 
added  to  the  per  diem  to  $15  added  to 
the  per  diem  for  the  country  involved. 

Section  3  increa.ses  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  for  mobile  unit  employees  of 
Post  Office  Department  from  the  present 
«9  to  $15  per  day.  This  figure  is  ba.sed  on 
three-fourths  of  the  new  $20  maximum 
which  this  bill  provides  for  nearly  all 
other  employees  of  the  Government. 
Travel  expenses  of  these  postal  workers 
are  covered  by  separate  legislation  from 
other  Government  employees — 39  U.S.C. 
3581idi.  .    ^ 

Section  4  affects  only  the  three  judges 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
and  puts  the  payment  of  their  travel  ex- 
penses on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  all 
other  judges  in  the  U.S.  courts. 

The  action  of  the  committee  is  based 
on  the  hard  statistical  facts  of  increased 
cost  of  travel  that  were  presented  to  us 
during  our  hearings.  Travel  is  as  neces- 
sarv  in  conducting  the  Government's 
business  as  it  is  in  private  industry.  The 
committee  has  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  Government  employees  should 
not  be  expected  to  pay  out  of  their  own 
pockets  the  cost  of  doing  the  Govern- 
ment's work.  It  is  clear  from  the  facts  at 
hand  that  the  amounts  now  allowed  do 
not  cover  the  expenses  incurred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  add 
to  the  compensation  or  benefits  of  our 
Federal  employees.  It  merely  rectifies  an 
obvious  inequity.  I  hope  it  will  be  pas.sed 
by  an  overwhelmmg  vole. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield   to  the  gentleman   from  Mis.souri. 
Mr.  H.ALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  However,  I  have 
a   little   trouble  understanding  why  we 
should  do  this  at  this  particular  time 
when  we  are  supposed  to  be  tightening 
our  belts  and  cutting  back  on  the  budget. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment about  .some  of  the  inequities  and, 
certainly.  I  would  be  for  correcting  those. 
But,  is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  per 
diem  by  25  percent,  the  maximum  allow- 
ance bv    16^  i    percent,   and   for  mobile 
postal  employees  by  6623  percent;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  judges  of  Military  Court 
of  Appeals  to  whom  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  last  year  we  gave  a 
■  bonan;:a, "  which  permitted  them  to  have 
their  former  pay  and  their  current  pay 
at  tiie  same  time. 

If  this  is  only  going  to  cost  us,  as  it  says 
m  the  report  at  the  bottom  of  page  5 
thereof,  between  S15  and  $20  million  a 
year  must  it  come  at  this  time  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  is  a  matter 


which  we  have  had  under  consideration 
lor  a  long  period  of  time.  The  Federal 
employees— more  than  50  i:ercent  of 
them,  when  they  are  traveling  on  official 
business  in  response  to  orders  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  Government— were 
spending  money  out  o!  their  own  pocket. 
11  seems  to  mc  it  i.,  v.n  incoiutable  .Mtua- 
lion  to  permit  that  piocpdUiC  to  continue. 
No  time  is  a  good  time  t  1  mcrea.se 
budgetary  expen.ses.  But  :u'.y  tune  i.  a 
(jood  time  to  eliminate  ineiiuitits. 

Insofar  as  the  postal  employees  are 
c.Micerned  there  has  not  been  imy  change 
in  their  per  diem  status  since  la^S.  As  the 
-eenilcman  from  Mi.s.souii  i.nows.  all  ot 
the  studies,  research,  and  statistical  in- 
formation available  mdic.ue  that  theie 
i.ave  been  substantial  increases  in  the  ex- 
Pcn.ses  incurred  by  the.^e  employees. 

It  seemed  to  me  like  basically  an  un- 
fair tiling  to  our  committee,  and  I  hope 
it  is  to  the  House  today  also,  to  iiermit 
employees  to  pay  money  out  ol  their  own 
pockets  when  they  arc  out  travelinu  in 
furtherance  of  the  pursuits  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  lost  no  Fed- 
eral or  civil  .service  employees  or  jjostal 
employees  becau.se  of  this  •heavy  bur- 
den "  that  thev  bear,  have  we? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  have  no  idea  that 
we  have  lost  any  employees  I  doubt  that 
mo.st  of  these  employees,  who  are  gen- 
uinely dedicated  to  doing  a  pood  job, 
would  leave  us  because  they  had  to  pay 
S5  or  $10  of  their  own  money,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  basically,  when  they  are  acting 
at  the  direction  of  their  employer,  their 
employer  should  be  responsible  for  any 
expenditures  that  they  incur  in  tlicir  line 

of  duty. 

It  just  seems  like  an  eminently  equita- 
ble, reasonable,  and  sensible  thing  to  do. 
Today  is  no  better  or  no  worse  than  any 
other  day  to  eliminate  inequities. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  (.entleman  will  yield 
aeain,  I  am  genuinely  impres.sed  by  tne 
fact  that  the  'item  21  expense"  to  the 
Federal  budget  totals  over  S2  billion  m 
fiscal  year  1969  requests,  and  tiiat  is  an 
awful  lot  of  traveling. 

I  realize  we  have  such  a  big  country 
that  it  is  ncce.ssary  for  some  to  '-o  to  the 
ski-spas  in  the  summer  time  and  to 
Miami  in  the  winter  time,  and  that  nuicn 
of  this  travel  is  overseas  travel  and  will 
not  help  the  imbalance  of  payments  or 
the  outflow  of  pold,  but  does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  feel  like  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  expend  almost  32  05  billion 
for  travel  in  order  to  run  tlic  Govern- 
ment, and  then  add  from  16- ,-  to  662.,- 
I^ercent  increases  in  the  per  dicm  on  this 

basis? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  The  ::enticman 
knows  that  when  v.  e  increase  the  permis- 
sible per  diem  for  the  mobile  ijostal  em- 
ployees from  S9  to  S15.  that  that  is  a 
maximum;  that  is  not  a  rate  that  they 
are  mandated  to  receive— it  is  a  maxi- 
mum, and  the  Post  Onice  Department 
has  indicated  that  they  will  i-ropauale 
regulations  to  make  it  less  tiian  that  m 
man;,  many  cases. 

The  point  is  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived an  increase  since  1955.  and  any 
increase  that  we  give  them 


Mr  HALL.  If  I  may  inten^olate  at  this 
point,  they  did  receive  their  reuular  pay 
increases,  of  course? 


Mr  ROSENTHAL.  They  received  their 
leuular  pav  increases,  like  we  have,  and 
like  evervone  el.sc  has,  but  this  was  an 
out-of-pocket  expenditure  that  they  had 
to  MH'nd  to  continue  the  maintenance  of 
their    re.spon.sibilities    under    their    jobs 
from  1955  to  the  present  time,  and  there 
was  no  chance  in  all  that  time.  Natural- 
ly   il   w"  i:et  a  change  that  will  be  lair 
iniri      eqiiUable.      it      would     be     of     an 
iimount-ns    till'    ,>ntleman    sucizests— 
fiat  would  be  more  than  50  percent.  But 
one  has   to   look  at   it   irom  the   )jroper 
viewpoint  u  vou  want  to  do  what  is  right 
and  what  is  reasonable,  and  I  believe  that 
\,i'  out^ht   to  lollow  the  eummittces  ac- 
tion. 

My  >j\sn  \ieft-  was.  very  frankly,  that 
when  I  introduced  tliis  bill  I  thought  .-2;) 
a  day  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  such 
expc'nse  But  a  maionty  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  felt 
that  S20  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
figure.- And  I  am  happy  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  flo<jr  with  the  amended  figure. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  everyone 
who    testified    suggested    that    in    many 
ureas  of  the  country  S16  was  simply  in- 
adequate. In  some  areas  of  the  country 
It    was   more    than   adequate.   But    each 
acency  makes  its  own  regulations  cov- 
t-nni;  these  expenditures,  and  as  we  con- 
sidered m  the  Treasury  Department,  aO 
Itercent   of   their   employees   receive  less 
than  the  maximum  permissible  amount. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr   Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  again  yield.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding,  and  he  argues  !)er- 
sua.sivelv  from  his  viewpoint  of  being  lib- 
eral and  lUSt  with  all  Government  em- 
ployees, but  I  am  still  having  trouble  jus- 
tifving  the  timing  of  this  incrca.se.  when 
we  have  a  budget  of  over  S2  billion  lor 
travel  in  the  fi.scal  year,  which  is  almo.^t 
twice  what  the  fiscal  year  1968  budgei 
was  for  the  entire  Department  of  Tran.' - 
poriation— admittedly  a  fledgling  agency 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  suggest  to  tne 
'-icntleman  that  one  cannot  feel  that 
there  is  any  time  that  is  more  appropri- 
ate to  say  to  the  employees  that  if  you 
.spend  SIO  in  expcn.ses  in  my  own  be- 
lialf  that  I  will  reimburse  you,  there  is 
jusi  no  time  that  is  more  appropriate  to 
do  It  than  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  BROWN  '  f  Ohio.  Mr.  Chauman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  "leld  lo  the 
'icntleman  ::-~m  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  lliank  the 
:  ent'.eman  lor  yielding. 

I  believe  ihnt  perhaps  if  the  senile- 
man  from  Mi.ssouri  would  ^o  bacl:  .nd 
look  Cit  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  'Ivn 
known  as  H.R.  7113.  he  would  find  s  .me 
vei-y  interesting  views  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budcei  with  respect  to  travel  by 
Gjvernmont  cinpl'^yees. 

I  quote  l:-om  psce  5  of  tho.se  hearings, 
at  which  point  Mr.  Harold  Seidman,  the 
^ssis-ant  Director  for  .Management  and 
Oraanization  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, is  testifying.  He  says; 

T-.e  adequacy  of  a  120  inaximuni  per  diem 
^s  .-il-o  i.upp--ried  bv  ihe  rosulis  c,i  a  nation- 
wide siimpling  of  hotel  l^Jging  I'.nd  roslau- 
r  mt  meal  costs  which  w.\s  made  througn  i-.r- 
T-xn^-envnts  with  the  Bureau  of  tne  Census:. 
■:-ne"-.imp.in?  wa^  made  ur  groups  of  hotpLs 
selected  from  luree.  joedium,  and  Email  size 
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clUes  Hotel*  were  '  laMlfled  m  "best  but  n<Tt 
luxury  ■  Avemi,'?.'  and  "below  .average"  an* 
inqiiirv  was  m^-Je  as  to  the  lowest  ^lU  u\gh- 
est  pi're  nt  siuKle  rooms  wltli  batn  The 
sample  Included  195  l\ot*ls.  appr^.ximaiely  <* 
in  each  city  sl?e  gr  >up 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  thLs  lathcr  inj- 
'Leresting  thing; 
We  believe-  - 

Meaning.  I  presume,  the  Buicm  .if  IhB 
iiucinet — 

that  desirable  accMiim  .1  ■'!  'm.s  :<  r  C..\e:r- 
ment  travelers  will  be  found  within  the  mnj  e 
of  price*  offored  iis  the  highest  In  avcriiK*" 
Hotels  .ind  the  lowest  in  best— but  not  Ui! - 
ury"  hotels.  An  aver.i«c  of  the««  ralt-s  lane 

lr.}10'JO. 

1  a*ked  lum  at,  that  i).)inl  during  ll  e 
liCAnngs  wluil  Mr  Seidmnn  lelt  thai  ll  e 
average  American  laxiwyr  who  sUDDor  s 
ihese  Federal  co.sts  should  pay  And  l|e 
atul  Civi!  Service  Commis&Jon  Chauman 
Micy  who  «Lso  le.stifled.  indicated  ihil 
thus  was  rMHy  up  to  the  taxpayer  Bj>t 
I'unUer  ml'.^rmation  '.va.^  iubmltled  l»v 
Mr  Seidman.  aad  I  quoie  aaaln.  He  ■>.:  d 
this;  I 

DaUi  fiirnlshrd  by  tlie  '>"'«'  .ucounllti? 
tl.  ms  ..f  Ham-.  Kerr.  FortU"  r  &  Co  .  .iiiU  H^- 
watu  Jt  Hor*ain.  whiL-n  ^pec:Bll^e  in  business 
.luaayses  for  hotel  organizations,  lend  further 
support  to  ,1  520  maximum  ptr  <llem  ;iU.^W- 
iiice  \  con.parlst.n  .>r  .iver.u;e  room  rates  ■.: 
client  hotels  by  titles  ihowed  coiislderal>^e 
variation,  even  among  the  major  cities— tfie 
n-itionwiat-  .ivera>?e  of  .-.xi-h  rales  lor  ^13 
cities  was  810  1* 

Presiunably  $10  14  is  what  the  averape 
American  uxpayer  paid  for  his  hotel 
iicci  imm.xla  i  ions. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chainnan.  if  the  seri- 
t;eman  .vin  yield  further  I  appreciate 
the  additiuna.  information  I  think  it 
bears  out  wha:  I  am  ttyms  to  say.  I  Uke 
to  live  comfortably  and  in  good  ta^te. 
Indeed.  I  want  our  people  who  are  pfr- 
forminK  necessary  and  essential  Oovc^n- 
mcnt  business  to  do  the  same  But  i:do 
nut  believe  that  the."  t-ught  to  live  in 
plush  huxury.  I  aiiain  auestion  whether 
tliis  IS  ilie  lime  to  encouraiie  that  if  ;we 
are  m  fact  -.oini;  to  try  to  be  econnmical 
ind  aostpre  in  our  budBetary  actions. . 

Mr  CROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
eentlemr-n  yield'  J 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  I  yield  lo  '.nc  senile- 
man  :rom  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  As  a  number  of  the  Hiitise 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  am  curioi.s  to  know  how  the  Gove|-n- 
ment  Operations  Committee  not  into  |lhe 
jurisdiction  of  the  Post  O.Tice  and  Cj.vil 
Service  Committee 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  I  think  I  had 're- 
lated that  in  my  earlier  remarics  Dulin? 
the  hearings  oi\  this  bill,  representatives 
of  the  Postal  Workers  Union  approacfied 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  atd  I 
believe  individual  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  told  us  that  there  had 
been  no  increase  m  their  per  diem  ra;e 
since  1955.  and  so  long  as  .^omeone  w  as 
actnu  on  this  subject  now  could  we' not 
consider  the  matKr  f 

Our  committee  then  communicated 
w-th  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  SeUvlce 
Committee  and  was  advised  that  they 
had  done  nothing  on  this  matter,  that 
their  workload  would  not  permit  them  to 
entertain  legislation  of  this  tyi*  this 
vear  and  we  then  agreed,  after  \va  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Chairman  DmsKi 
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saying  he  would  interpise  no  objection 
to  our  actlnft.  we  then  agreed  to  con- 
sider the  matter  We  held  additional 
hearings  r.nd  lieard  not  only  from  the 
pos'.al  workers  but  ofBciallv  from  the 
Post  Office  DeparliKcnt  and  \^e  there- 
upon acted  and  included   them   in   this 

bill.  .  ,, 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  ;:oalkman  will 
yield  furthrr.  I  do  not  recall  that  the 
chairman  of  the  IV-st  Office  iuid  Civil 
Servlcf  C.immitleo  communicatid  uuh 
the  full  commit*^  at  flny  time  with  re- 
spect to  rilinqui-ihiiu  Jurisdiction  over 
thu  matur  that  is  pati  ntly  within  tne 
pur.le.v  of  tne  Pc»L  omcf  and  Civil  »  rv- 
icr  Committer 

Nov. .  I  v.- juld  like  to  ask  the  tcntleman 
a  question  concerning:  the  language 
f  lund  on  vAC.e  I  of  the  k  r.irt  itiidf  r  it^m 
J.  whicii  .slatt  ^  a«  follow.s: 

i  The  maximum  nllowimce  J  r  clTlcl.il  tr..v- 
elTs  ftuthorued  to  be  paid  en  m  actual  ex- 
pense basis  I*  mcff^sed  from  tlie  present  »30 
per  day  to  *3J  per  d:>y. 


D3CS  this  mean  inversely  that  there 
arc  unofficial  travelers?  Wliat  is  an  of- 
hcial  traveler? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  No;  It  does  not 
mtan  thai  at  all  In  the  preamble  lo  the 
bill  It  says  a  applies  to  everyone  on  of- 
ficiaJ  business.  The  $30  to  S35  is  lor  those 
few  and  rare  cases  where  there  is  an  un- 
usually hv^ih  I  xp<ndituic  rate  and  where 
an  employee  is  required  to  list  item  by 
it^-m  the  amount  ne  lias  lo  spc-nd  Niiu  ly- 
elght  percent  of  the  ix^-jple  covered  by 
this  act  will  be  those  who  will  iccuve 
cither  $16  or  S20.  if  the  bill  is  iias.sed.  a.s 
per  diem,  without  iteini/.ing  their  actual 
expenses.  Tlie  S30  is  for  those  cases  where 
the  fmpljy'f  ha.s  tho  i  xprcss  permission 
from  his  department  to  spend  the  addi- 
uonal  sum  .uid  where  he  has  to  list  on 
a  voucher  item  by  hem  his  cxi.enses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  t»ie  sjentleman  be 
s'.ocKl  cnuu^ii  10  t.lve  Members  of  the 
House  an  ixample  of  an  official  who  un- 
der the  tcrnij  ol  this  bill  can  i;ct  $35  ix-r 
diem' 

.Mr  ROiiiENTHAL  Every  employee  un- 
d.  r  the  terms  ol  this  bill  who  is  an  official 
traveler  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in- 
dicated there  would  be  very,  very  few 
under  thLs  category  and  only  very  hr;h 
levtl  (jersons  .n  an  .-wrcncy  or  department 
who  may  be  romg  into  an  unusual  f  n- 
vnonment  or  unusual  circumstances. 

Mr  GROSS.  Would  that  include  mem- 
b-  i-s  ol  ih<-  staCr  ol  congressional  com- 
millee.?  Would  they  be  among  those 
favored  .>lfic:al  intllviduah? 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Any  member  of  the 
executive  br;Mich  v  ould  be  covered  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS  Only  the  executive 
branch? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  The  congressional 
personnel  arc  covered  by  regulations  of 
the  House  promulgated  in  July  1967. 

.Mr.  GROSS  I  ;hink  I  begin  to  .■^ce 
some  light  This  increase  to  $35  per  day 
apphes  only  to  the  uxtKutive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  CiROSS  Aiid  it  is  limited  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goveriuneiit. 
Those  employees  would  be  the  favored 
few. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  This  bill  Is  intended 


to  cover  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
cimmt  Congres.slonal  Members  and 
con-'i-tssional  sUfT  employtcs  are  cov- 
ered by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Congress  i'.self. 

Mr  GROSS.  Then  it  would  be  a  sclcet 
few  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  could  draw  $35  a  day? 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  It  would  be  any 
empli.y^-i^  i.f  the  Federal  Goveinment 
who  IS  cove  1  pel  by  the  legislation  \vc  huve 
under  con'^irieratiJii  and  by  the  rcjiula- 
tlons  issued  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et and  bv  the  dtpartmcnlal  rcKulat.on.s. 
issued  by  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  in  wh'.ch  the  imploycc  i.s  iin- 
p'.(.',ed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this.  then,  could  sup- 
c: grades  who.  with  llie  pay  increases 
they  have  been  voted,  will  be  drawing 
close  to  $30,000  a  year,  $28,000  a  year 
plus.  They  would  be  among  the  favored 
few  who  could  r,et  $35  a  day  allowance. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  think  any  em- 
ployee that  met  the  p:(  scnptions  of  the 
regulations  that  will  be  promulgated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  Iht; 
agency,  who  hts  those  rciiuiremenls.  will 
be  treated  appropriately  under  tlic  leg- 
islation 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  think  more  than 
a-  pioprialelv  in  .>iome  instances. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
V  ield  myself  such  lime  as  I  may  consuiin'. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  m  support  nf 
H  R  13738.  This  bill  had  a  predeces.-or 
bill,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  iruiu 
New  York,  that  called  for  a  greater  ;i  - 
crease  in  the  reimbur.sement  of  oflicul 
travel  than  doe:>  H  R.  13733  After  heal- 
ings in  our  committee  and  afler  licaiint; 
l!.e  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  i.f 
the  Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Ntw 
York  was  willing  to  at;ree  Wilh  the  ma- 
jority of  our  subcommittee  and  our  lull 
committee  to  reduce  the  maximum  p^r 
diem  allowances  in  accordar.cc  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  ihe 

Budget. 

I  think  these  recommendations  .ire 
reasonable  I  know  we  arc  in  a  time  when 
we  have  to  do  some  belt-tmhtening.  We 
do  have  a  squeeze  on  our  budsjet  I  think 
there  are  places  wiicre  we  can  make  these 
reductions  in  t-xp.M-.ditures.  but  it  .should 
not  be  in  a  way  that  would  require  an 
employee  to  exixnd  launey  out  of  his 
Dwn  jKicket  and  then  not  he  reimbursed 
for  the  expenditures  he  has  been  re- 
quired to  make  1  would  suggest  we  rio 
our  belt-tightening  and  reduction  cf  i  >:- 
penditures  by  eliminating  some  of  the 
new  programs  that  are  being  proposed. 
by  reducii'.g  the  costs  of  some  of  the  ex- 
isting programs,  and  maybe  by  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  "Id  programs  that  have 
been  in  existence  lor  years. 

There  are  ways  we  can  logitim.Tte'y 
reduce  the  cost  of  cur  Federal  budget, 
bit  I  do  not  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
places  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  reduce 
Federal  exp.'nditures  at  the  expen.so  of 
the  Federal  employee  who  is  required  by 
the  terms  of  his  job  to  expend  funds 
from  his  own  !>ocket  He  should  then  be 
reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  the  required 
expenditure  h.e  hits  to  make. 

I  iKjmt  out  that  the  figures  in  this  bill 
are  nut  the  reimbursement  every  one  will 
receive.  They  are  the  maximum  amounts. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  made 
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r.n  excellent  presentation  as  to  the  terms 
(if  this  bill  and  its  effect.  He  made  it 
ciuite  clear  that,  even  under  existing  reg- 
ulations, many  of  the  agencies  have 
.SO  percent  or  less  of  their  employees  re- 
ceiving  maximum  per  diem  allowances. 
So  we  do  not  have  to  look  at  this  bill 
and  gel  the  impression  that  everj-one 
traveling  is  going  to  get  $20  per  day  or 
$35  per  day.  These  are  the  maximum 
h^-'ures  only.  Under  the  regulations  the 
employees  will  be  reimbursed  according 
to  the  expenditures  required  in  the  area 
tliey  are  traveling. 

There  are  some  areas  in  this  country 
in  winch  the  expenses  tor  hotels,  motels, 
and  meals  arc  hlnh.  In  other  areas  they 
are  not  so  high.  The  regulations  take  this 
into  consideration,  and  estabhsh  per 
diein  reimbursements  according  to  the 
costs  of  faciUties  and  food  in  the  area 
where  the  travel  is  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
III  ntleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man froir.  Illinois  does  admit,  though, 
what  we  are  considering  is  an  add  on 
rather  than  a  reduction:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  tiie  gentleman 
means  that  this  will  cost  more  money  and 
is  not  reducir.'-;  the  federal  budget,  I  cer- 
tainly agree. 

Mr.  HALL  That  i.i  exactly  what  I 
mean. 

If  the  tenlk-man  will  yield  further,  is 
it  not  true  thai  liiis  could  involve  up  to 
$15  million  more  a  year,  if  indeed  not 
$20  milhon?  There  is  more  per  diem  in- 
volved, according  to  the  percentage  fig- 
ures I  read  nom  the  report,  and  it  is  a 
simple  computation.  It  would  mean  an 
increase  over  and  above  that  which  the 
administration  has  suggested  American 
citizens  siiould  be  allowed  to  spend 
abroad  under  the  proposed  travel  tax 
reduction. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Well,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  travel  tax  has  not  been  favor- 
ably considered  by  this  House,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be. 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  but  it  is  an  administra- 
tive recommendation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes,  it  is. 
Mr.  HALL.  And  it  is  an  administrative 
budgei  and  an  administrative  request  for 
belt-at^hten;ns,  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.  My  only  point  is  the  ques- 
tion of  timeliness  of  this  proposition  and 
whether  indeed  the  strategy  is  correct  in 
bringing  it  up  here,  if  any  of  us  are  in- 
terested m  true  economy  at  this  time. 

I  am  satisfied  that  people  will  continue 
lo  travel  and  pay  their  own  per  diem  and 
if  necessary  be  a  little  chintzy  about  ac- 
commodations they  seek,  rather  than 
seeking  plusimess.  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  Government,  if  employed  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  position.  I  know  he  is  sin- 
cere. I  am  equally  sincere  in  believing 
that  no  one  can  travel  in  this  country  for 
$20  per  day  and  live  in  plush  hotels  and 
eat  at  the  best  restaurants.  I  have  done 
enough  traveling  myself  to  know  this 
cannot  be  done. 
The  suggestion  that  a  $20  a  day  allow - 
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ance  will  provide  a  plush  facility  in  a 
plush  hotel,  with  excellent  meals  in  the 
best  hotels  for  the  traveling  employees, 
falls  on  deaf  ears  with  me.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  man  living  in  the  best  hotels  in 
a  plush  room  and  having  anything  at  all 
left  over  for  meals. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  1  am  happy  l«  v  iold 
to  the  I'entleman  from  Ohio, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  present  per  diem  allowance  the 
amount  will  not  even  cover  tlie  cost  of 
the  hotel  room  in  the  fvvcrape  hotel  or 
motel  in  many  instances? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  My  experience  is 
that  most  hotels  and  motels  in  the  high- 
average  class — not  even  the  plush  type, 
but  the  hiph-averapc  type— run  $15  or 
$20  a  day,  vvhich  is  the  maximum  allow- 
ance here. 

Mr.  HAYS.  With  respect  to  any  hotel 
along  any  established  highway,  or  a 
chain  motel,  we  find  the  cost  for  tlie 
room  and  the  tax  will  run  about  S.15.70 
a  day.  That  leaves  the  employee,  as  I 
understand  it,  about  30  cents  for  meals. 
One  cannot  f:et  much  in  unv  restaurant 
f  jr  30  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  lo  yie-id 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman's 
committee  uo  into  the  mileage  require- 
ment? Say  a  State  Department  employee 
is  traveling  across  the  country. 

It  used  to  be  that  they  had  a  require- 
ment for  travel  that  1  day  cor.stituted 
travel  of  300  miles.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  this  has  been  changed  and 
whether  300  miles  still  con.stitules  a  day's 
travel?  Has  it  been  increased  in  view  of 
the  Interstate  Hif^hway  System  and  the 
eeneral  improvement  in  our  road  system? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  cannot  answer 
the  gentleman.  As  far  as  I  know,  a  day 
away  from  home  calls  for  a  per  diem 
reimbursement.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
any  mileage  requirements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  if  it  is  300  miles 
a  day,  then  it  runs  up.  If  we  enact 
this  bill,  we  add  lo  the  cost  of  the  per 
diem  travel.  If  it  is  still  300  miles  that 
constitutes  a  day's  travel  for  a  Federal 
employee,  then  this  has  boosted  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  quite  a 
considerable  amount. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  presume  that  the 
Federal  employee  traveling  300  miles  a 
day  will  not  do  it  on  a  slow  horse,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  are  di.scussinn:  liere  the 
reimbursement  of  the  time  required  for 
an  individual  lo  travel.  We  are  talking 
here  about  when  a  man  is  required  lo  be 
at  a  specific  location  away  from  home  for 
a  period  of  days  on  official  business.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  contemplated  that  a 
man  sent  from  Washington  to  Califor- 
nia, for  example,  will  travel  only  300 
miles  a  day.  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all 
what  is  contemplated  by  the  Official 
Travel  Expense  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  am  talking 
about  automobile  travel,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows.  It  would  be  ludicrous 
to  talk  in  terms  of  airplanes.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  automobile  travel  where  300 
miles  used  to  constitute  a  day's  travel  for 


a  Federal  employee.  Whether  this  is  true 
or  not  today  I  do  not  know.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  find  out.  I  should  think, 
in  the  light  of  this  bill  which  is  predi- 
cated upon  a  per  ciicm  basis. 

Mr.  KRLENKORN.  I  Ihank  the  ginlli  - 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  IIOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Cliaiiman,  \v;ll 
llie  i;cntlcman  \icld'' 

Mr.  KRIENBORN.  I  am  plad  to  yi.ld 
n  tlie  rcntleman  1  rom  California. 

Mr.  HOI.IPIEI  D.  The  pentieman  i.-; 
inquinnt;  about  what  constilules  a  day's 
travel.  We  are  not  concerned  with  lh:s. 
This  comes  under  the  lurisdiclion  of 
other  commiltfes.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said,  this  bill  before  us  refers 
10  the  accommodations  which  an  olH- 
cia!  iniployec  of  the  Government  has  to 
have  at  the  end  of  the  day.  TJiis  deals 
wilh  the  cost  of  his  hotel  room  and  his 
meals  durir.::  tho  day.  As  1  understand 
It,  this  lemslation  has  nolhmc  to  do  with 
airplane  or  railroad  tickets  or  j^asoluie 
mill  ai-'e  iiaid  per  diem. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  Th's  is  rennbur.sement  for 
each  day  that  tho  employee  is  required 
lo  be  away  from  his  home  base.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  contemplaUs  travel 
nor  reimbursement  for  travel  but  only 
for  hotel  or  motel  and  food  expcn.ses. 

Mr.  IIOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  f  uither.  I  can  say  that  in  California 
the  average  cost  of  a  room  will  run  from 
$16  to  S22  a  day.  This  is  in  any  kind  of 
a  decent  hotel.  Now,  I  am  not  l.\lking 
about  a  luxury  hotel.  I  paid  $22.50  for  a 
motel  room  this  jiasl  week  in  San  Diego, 
it  was  nothing  plush  but  was  just  a  nice 
room  with  a  double  bed  and  the  other 
necessary  furniture  in  it.  This  was  not 
a  i)lush  motel,  either.  I  paid  $22.50  for 
the  room  itself.  And  that  docs  not  in- 
clude the  meals,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
cenlleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  bo  happy  lo 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  getting  quite  a 
dissertation  now  on  the  prrat  and  iilow- 
ina  benefits  of  the  Great  Society  and  the 
miiaiion  that  has  taken  place  under  the 
Great  Society.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
Willi  that? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Great  Society  or  vvilii  mfiation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Great  Society,  cither,  but  I  mean  wilh 
the  benefits  that  flow  from  it.  'We  are 
con.stantly  bcseiged.  as  we  were  ye.ster- 
day.  with  another  bill  to  take  up  the 
slack  lor  the  inflation  push  which  is  a 
product  of  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  I  .".Eree  with  the 
f;pntlfman.  I  know  that  I  cannot  afford 
any  more  rjros'Jcrity  sucii  as  we  have  had 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hke  to  make 
one  final  point.  If  my  recoilcct:on  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  could  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong  in  this.  I  think  m  the  committee 
hearings  we  inquired  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  whether  the  passage  of  this 
bill  v.-ould  require  any  increase  in  the 
budgeted  amount  for  travel  for  this  en- 
suing fiscal  year.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  said  that  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  would 
be  able  to  absorb  and  include  it  in  the 
already  recomnicnded  budget.  Therefore, 
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the  budget,  as  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  this  act.  will  not  be  increased  and  there 
will  not  be  any  deficiency  or  additional 
appropriations  required  to  fund  this  act 
if  It  IS  passed 

So.  for  those  who  are  worried  about 
the  Impact  on  the  budget,  these  agencies 
and  departments  will  be  expect<-d  to  ab- 
MM-b  this  increase  within  their  appro- 
priations This  will  not  require  any  addi- 
tional .ipproprlations  to  be  provided 

Mr  Ctiairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  lie 
may  consume  to  the  tUstiiikruished  gentle- 
man  from  Ohio     Mr    Brown  I. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  just  m:i;ht  a.sk 
a  couple  of  (luestion.s  of  the  subcummic- 
lee  chairman,  the  ijentli'man  from  N»'W 
Yorlc.  or  whoever  can  answer  them  for 
me 

The  tirst  iiuestion  is  the  total  cost  of 
this  bin  There  were  some  flt^ures  on  this 
in  the  report,  as  I  recall 

Can  the  gentleman  fi'om  New  York  ad- 
use  me  as  to  the  tslimated  cost  of  thjs 
lemslatloni' 

Mr.  ROSKNTHAL.  Mr  Chairman.  If 
the  Ljentleman  aUI  yield,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  su^'u-ested  that  the  cost  of 
this  leclslation  would  be  >15  to  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  resular  employees  The  Post 
Office  Department  estimates  that  the  in- 
crease for  the  mobile  unit  workers  will 
amount  to  approximately  $1  8  million  »t 
the  start  But.  interestinsly  enoueh  there 
will  bo  a  decline  m  this  sum  as  the  work 
bems  ;)erfo:-med  by  these  employees  is 
phased  out 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  figures  of 
$15  to  $20  million  is  the  point  I  would 
like  to  discuss  further  with  the  Kentle- 
man  from  N'ew  York.  This  represents  a 
fairly  wide  variance.  Uid  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  indicate  why  the 
spread  m  thei-  estimate' 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  For  many  reasons, 
they  had  not  >et  formulated  the  regula- 
tions under  winch  they  would  proceed  If 
this  letiislation  .should  pass.  This  esti- 
mate was  based  upon  past  performance 
.■Vs  the  lientleraan  well  knows,  50  per- 
cent of  the  employees  surveyed  receive 
less  than  the  S16  iwr  diem  now  author- 
ized. So.  there  would  be  no  change  in 
funds  budgeted  for  about  half  of  the 
Federal  employees  But  beyond  that,  the 
estimated  cost  Is  based  upon  past  travel 
riKures, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  But  could  they 
not  be  more  precise  than  that? 

I  should  like  to  ask  further  if  thare 
was  any  thought  ^iven  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  or  anyone  else  to  the  impact 
of  this  leuislaiion  in  tenns  of  our  b«J- 
ance-of-payments  situation  as  a  result 
of  the  amount  of  foreign  travel  involved 
here' 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  he 
knows  there  was  not  any  discussion  m 
that  iVrea  at  ail 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  In  other  words, 
the  committee  was  given  no  figures  on 
thaf 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  There  was  no  clis- 
cussion  or  any  relevant  correspondence 
on  that  subject 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  One  himl  ques- 
tion Has  there  been  any  further  com- 
ment with  respect  to  this  matter  since 
this  legislation  has  been  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
or  the  subcommittee  from  the  Post  Of- 


tico  Department  or  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  S<TVlce  or  the 
chairman  thereof,  about  any  loiiK'-ranue 
.study  that  the  Department  or  the  com- 
initt«?€  intends  to  do  on  the  desirability 
of  the  postal  portion  of  thLs  bill  which 
was  disturbing  to  ;it  lea.st  the  members 
of  the  minority  on  the  subcommittee '' 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  No.  we  have  not 
liad  such  infomiation  available.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committ«'e 
on  Post  Oltlce  and  Civil  Service  ;u>ked 
us  to  include  a  statement  on  his  behalf. 
I  have  not  read  it  into  the  REcoRn.  but  it 
indicates  that  he  is  in  agreement  with 
the  action  being  taken  here  today  re- 
garding certain  postal  employees'  sub- 
.-.istence  co,sts 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  committee 
had  any  intention  of  pursuing  the  mat- 
ter further,  from  a  quick  perusal.  It  does 
not  indicate  that  they  have  any  .such 
intention 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  If  the  i;entleman 
would,  perhaps,  it  would  be  t;ood  to  read 
that  correspondence  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  order  that  we  may  know 
and  could  all  be  infonned  a.s  to  just  what 
it  says  I  uould  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
k'entleman  from  New  York  for  that  [pur- 
pose 

Mr  ROSENTH.\L  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  that 

The  staU'ment  of  Chairman  Dulski, 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  is  as  follows: 

US.  HOCSE  OF  Represcnt.^tives, 
COMMn-TEE  ON  I'OST  OmCE  AND 
Ctvii.  Servu-e. 

Washington    DC     March  25.  1968 
Hon    John  A    Bl.itnik 

Chairman.  Eiecutive  and  Legulatue  Reorga- 
nication    Subcommitti-e.    Committee    on 
Government  Operations.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  DC. 
De.^r  Mr  Cihirman     I  have  read  with  care- 
ful attention  House  Report  No    1144.  to  ac- 
company HR    13738.  and  pspecliillv  the  dis- 
cussions, in   both   the   report,  aind   the  Addi- 
tional Views  with  respect  i<-i  section  3  ot  the 
bill    dealing    with    per   dlcm    ot    postal    road 
duty  employees 

I  lind  nothing  In  the  report  or  additional 
views  to  alter  the  comments  contained  In  the 
letter  I  sent  you  on  September  20.  1967. 
which  13  printed  ut  page  6  of  the  report 
Moreover,  it  Is  my  personal  conviction  that 
the  adjustment  made  by  section  3  <if  H  R. 
13738  is  not  only  fully  warranted  but  is  long 
overdue.  Based  on  my  informal  consultation 
with  several  other  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee. I  know  that  they  are  In  agreement 
with  my  judgment  in  the  matter 

I   also   extend   my   congratulations  to  you 
and  your  Committee  for  developing  and  re- 
porting a  tine  bill  In  H  R     13738    It  will  have 
my  support  on  the  Floor  of  the  House. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

THADDEUS    J.     DULSKt. 

Chairman. 

That  is  the  end  of  Chairman  Dulski  s 
stau-ment. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  chairman 
apparently  did  not  make  clear  in  that 
statement  whether  he  was  speakinK  for 
himself  or  for  the  full  committee  Am  I 
to  assume  he  i;5  spt*aking  for  the  full 
cormnittee  and  its  judgment  with  respect 
to  this  legLslation ' 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  only  thing  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  can  assume  Is  that 
I  read  the  statement  accurately. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Am  I  to  under- 


stand that  now  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  Jurisdiction  over 
this  problem  of  over-the-road  per  diem 
for  postal  workers,  and  will  continue  to 
exercise  that  jurisdiction  m  the  future? 
Mr  ROSENTHAL  I  hardly  believe  so. 
Any  change  in  jurisdiction  would  neces- 
sitat*'  a  change  ui  House  rules  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  intended  a  change  In  ju- 
risdiction. And.  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
our  committee  .somewhat  reluctantly  as- 
sumed this  burden.  It  did  it  with  the  sole 
idea  of  correcting  a  longstanding  in- 
equity. I  tun  sure  that  the  nentleman 
from  Ohio  knows  well  that  we  did  not  in- 
tend to  carve  out  for  ourselves  any  other 
areas  of  jurtsdiclion. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  am  happy  to 
have  that  made  clear  from  the  Govern- 
ment OptMations  Committee's  side  of 
the  committee  jurisdictional  problem, 
but  I  iuii  not  sure  w  hether  from  the  side 
of  the  Committee  on  Po.st  Office  and  Ci\il 
Service  it  luis  been  made  clear. 

As  the  i:entleman  from  New  York 
knows,  at  least  from  my  .standpoint,  I 
lelt  emphatically  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oi)erations  had  no  expertLse 
in  this  matter  For  whatever  reasons,  and 
they  were  not  ever  made  fully  clear,  our 
eommiitee  i  ot  the  responsibility  for  this 
legislation.  And.  for  whatever  reasons 
again  not  fully  made  clear,  this  legisla- 
tion could  not  get  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service  at 
this  tmie. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  again,  I  believe  it  should  be 
genuinely  clear  tliat  there  was  an  exist- 
ing inequity  since  1955.  The  committee 
acted  on  the  merits  of  this  matter,  and 
I  believe  we  did  it  knowing  that  we  had 
straightened  out  the  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems, and  had  the  approval  of  the  chair- 
man of  another  committee  in  the  House, 
and  we  did  what  was  right  for  the  people 
involved. 

I  believe  \<e  assumed  a  burden  and  an 
obligation  that  we  deemed  necessary.  But 
we  did  it  with  a  high  degree  of  responsi- 
bility, as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  meant  5  days 
of  hearings,  it  meant  extra  discussion, 
and  it  meant  listening  to  additional  wit- 
nesses. Frankly,  I  believe  that  our  com- 
mittee deserves  some  sense  of  commen- 
dation for  ixirticipating, 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  I  interpret  the 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  cor- 
rectly, the  inference  I  would  have  to  draw 
from  that  is  that  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  had  more  time  to  con- 
sider this  matter  than  did  the  Post 
Ollice  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Ap- 
parently tile  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  was  very  much  tied  up  in 
legislation  to  which  tWs  particular  ques- 
tion was  not  germane.  But  I  am  a  little 
confused  by  that  because  I  understood 
that  they  were  discussing  at  that  time 
pay  legislation  for  Post  Office  employees, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  emolu- 
ments or  additional  allowances  that  a 
Post  Office  employee  would  receive  would 
be  appropriate  to  his  pay  status.  Do  I 
misinterpret  the  letter? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  add  any  interpreta- 
tion to  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  do  not  know  any 
more    about    it    than    does    the    distin- 
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cuished  gentleman  from  Ohio.  AU  I  know 
is  what  I  have  said  three  times  so  far. 
that  we   were  dealing  with  a  problem 
that  was  related  to  our  principal  con- 
cern  It  was  the  first  chance  in  15  years 
tliat  anv  coiiumtu^e  of  the  Congress  was 
willing  "l:3  lake  the  time  and  a  sense  ot 
responsibility  to  act  in  a  long -inequita- 
ble situation.  , 
Vtrv  franklv,  I  think  Ch.iumcin  Davi- 
son and  ChLUinian  Blaxnik  deserve  high 
maiks  f.n-  their  willingness  to  i-ike  the 
timeandclTorl  toacl. 

So  lar  as  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  is  concerned,  I  am 
told  that  there  arc  two  different  sub- 
committees that  would  handle  this  mat- 
ter One  would  handle  the  pay;  another 
would  handle  the  matter  concerned  in 
this  legislation.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  it  was  while  we  were  holdmg 
luaniv-s  on  this  bill  that  the  employees 
ot  the  Post  Oirice,  who  felt  perhaps  left 
out  or  neglected  as  a  result  of  events, 
e  imc  to  our  subcommittee  and  we  agreed 
to  assume  some  sense  of  responsibility. 

\s  the  gentleman  well  knows.  I  found 
great  fault  in  the  hearings  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  itself  and  with  the 
n-stal  unions  lor  not  being  more  ag- 
gressive through  the  years  in  represent- 
in-  iheir  people  and  doing  what  was 
ri"ht  This  was  a  responsibility  and  an 
oblieat  on  that  we  assumed  with  much 
reluctance,  but  nevertheless  we  thought 
we  were  doing  right  by  employees  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient  which  we  all  here 
in  this  House  have  some  responsibility 

°Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  with  reference  to 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee deserving  hi^h  marks,  if  the  assump- 
tion can  be  made  that  our  committee  has 
more  expertise  m  this  field  than  does  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
But  I  think,  on  the  face  of  it,  some 
doubt  must  be  cast  en  that  conclusion. 
So  the  only  other  conclusion  I  can  come 
1 1  is  that  our  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
apparently  had  more  time  for  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  than  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfT.ce  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not  think 
it  IS  fair  to  assume  that  v.e  have  more 
expertise  The  gentleman  knows  that  un- 
der the  formula  we  have  used  through 
the  years,  the  mobile  postal  employees 
would   receive   three-quarters  cf   what- 
ever other  Federal  employees  are  receiv- 
ing for  subsistence.  It  did  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  particular  expertise  to  calculate 
75  percent  of  S20  and  come  up  with  $15. 
As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  that  $15 
is  a  maximum  figure,  subject  to  the  pro- 
mul^mion  of  rc'ulations  by  the  Postal 
Dcnartment  which  will  cover  individual 
em'plovees,  individual  situations,  and  all 
the   circumstances   necessary   to  enable 
that  Department  to  operate. 

I  began  w  ith  the  same  premise  that  the 
gentleman  beuTsn  with,  that  we  needed  to 
spend  weeks  or  months  in  gaining  some 
special  expertise  in  how  these  mobile 
unit  operations  would  be  affected.  But 
when  I  became  aware  that  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  take  75  percent  of  $20. 1  aban- 
doned that  sense  of  yearning  to  learn 
everything  about  the  postal  service. 


Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Let  me  point  out 
that  everyone  has  conceded  that  the  in- 
crease in  general  civil  service  employee 
travel  allowances  was  jumped  by  2d  per- 
cent in  tills  legislation  over  existing  fig- 
ures that  were  originally  set  in  19bl    In 
tlie   case   of   the   postal    workers— uhat 
year  does  that  go  back  to? 
Mr   ROSENTHAL.  To  IdJJ. 
Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio.  We  do  have  a 
d  flerence  in  years  here  between  19G1  and 
1955,  so  the  extrapolation  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow, 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  why  there  is 
a  higher  proportional  interest  than  for 
o'olier  Government  employees. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Ciiainnan,  will  llie 
Lientlcman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  .,.,-,  .,,„ 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
record  ou",ht  to  show  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  rather  unwilling- 
Iv  but  nevertheless  happily,  invaded  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hou.se  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  comment  on  that  statement, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  ar.ythmg  happy 
about  our  action  at  all.  Maybe  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  can  show  more 
unhappiness  than  I  do, 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wili  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Why  do  we  raise  this  fuss  about 
so  very  little?  We  were  already  consider- 
ing the  per  diem  increase  of  the  large 
majority   of    the    civil    service    workers. 
While  engaged  in  considering  this  pos- 
sible increase,  there  was  a  related  mat- 
ter of  the  much  smaller  proup  of  mobile 
postal    workers    and    the    three    court 
judges.  So  there  is  no  burden  to  include 
them    We  did  not  inject  ourselves  into 
the  matter.  We  were  asked  tay  the  union 
representatives  and  the  judnes  to  include 
them  during  our  considerations,  but  at 
that  time,  as  we  always  do,  we  both  ver- 
bally and  in  writing  checked  with  the 
chairman  of  both  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and   the   Postal   Committee, 
which  is  made  quite  clear  by  Mie  report. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  read 
the  letter  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    I  Mr.   Dulski  1,    chairman    of    the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
indicating  that  he  did  check  this  matter 
with   the   subcommittee   chairman,    the 
gentleman   from  Arizona    IMr.  UdallJ, 
who  would  have   jurisdiction   here.   He 
agreed  with  me  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. ,  ,, 

Later  on.  on  March  25.  in  a  letter,  lae 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Dulski], 
after  our  committee  report  came  out, 
which  is  the  report  now  before  u'^,  Report 
No  1144— and  I  want  to  read  a  pertinent 
part  of  that— the  pentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dulski T  writes  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
and  Legislative  Rcorrani^ation: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman-:  I  have  read  with  care- 
ful attention  House  Report  No.  1144,  to  ac- 
company H.R. 13738 — 

Which  is  now  before  us— 
I   find  nothing   in   the   report  or  additional 
views  to  alter  the  comments  contained  in  t:ie 
letter    I    sent   you    on    September    29,    1967, 
which  is  printed  at  page  6  of  the  report. 


Moreover,  It  Is  my  perfion.a  cnvlction  that 
the  adjusunent  made  by  section  3  of  H.R. 
13738  U  nut  only  lully  warranted  but  Is  long 
overdue. 


There  is  certainly  no  intent  of  inlni- 
sicn  but  one  of  cooperation,  and  it 
worked  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  el  all 
jiartics— the  other  legislative  c  jmnnltees. 
the  employees  eoncenied.  and  the  re- 
spective unions  which  approved,  and  tne 
respective  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau 
tl  fic  Bud-et  I'nd  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. So  there  is  no  problem  what- 
.-,  'Cver  on  this. 

Mr.  KROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man irom  Minnesota.  1  concur  with  liim, 
our  committee  did  not  inject  itsell  into 
this  matter,  but  it  was  injected  into  it. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  conclusion 
unolher  laelor  tstabli.shed  by  this  Icgis- 
h'lion.    This    does    lepre.sent    a    f  'aphic 
evidence  of  the  degree  oi  inflation  tiiat 
the  Great  Society  lias  brought  on  us  in 
tliis  country.  In  a  period  of  8  years  it  has 
been  necessary  lor  us  to  increase  tne  per 
<i;cm    allowances   by    npproximutely    '^a 
I)erc°nt  and  in  a  period  of  14  years  to  in- 
(••easc  those   allowances  in  the  case  of 
l^?.rticular  kinds  of  postal  workers  by  a 
rate  of  66  percent.  I  i-liudder  for  the  av- 
v'we  American  ciiiiien  who  must  pay  his 
own  bills  in  addition  to  these,  and  who 
does  not  have  the  Government   to   pay 
liis  bills  for  him. 

Mr  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
<ron?ly  support  the  legislation  which  we 
arc  now  considering.  Tlie  increase  in 
the  allowable  per  diem  rate  for  traveling 
Government  employees  conducting  the 
liubhc's  business  needs  to  be  raised  and 
I  believe  this  bill  provides  a  lational 
means  to  this  end. 

Even  though  H.R.  13738  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  additional  money 
at  a  time  v.hen  a  concerted  effort  is 
beiiu'  made  to  cut  back  exiJcuditures 
wherever  possible.  I  believe  that  this 
ijiU  must  be  i)as.sed  because  our  devoted 
;,nd  hifhly  qualified  Federal  employees 
will  be^-reatly  hampered  in  performing' 
their  duties  if  it  is  not. 

Employees  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economv  have  expense  allowances  and 
are  reimbursed  for  their  i^er  dicm  ex- 
penses on  business  trips  almost  to  the 
pennv  The  amounts  of  reimbur.sement 
thai  thev  receive  have  been  increasing 
along  with  the  cost  of  living  in  r-cneral 
nnd  risin'-'  prices  in  particular.  Yet.  our 
Federal  employees  are  .nill  receiving  the 
same  per  diem  rate  which  was  authorized 
in   1961. 

In  hearin-s  on  H.R.  13738,  the  com- 
mittee found  incontrovertible  evidence 
tliat  necessary  expenses  incident  to 
oiricial  travel  by  Government  employees 
have  broken  well  through  tne  levels 
set  by  the  1961  legislation.  If  we 
refuse  to  look  at  the  evidence  and  recog- 
nize that  action  needs  to  be  taken,  wc 
in  effect  would  be  rcquiiiny  FedenU  em- 
ployees traveling  on  official  busine.ss  t) 
pay  a  portion  of  their  expenses  out  oi 
their  own  pock'-ts. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
the  results  of  a  study  it  made  of  employee 
travel  experiences  indicated  that  ol  3 
percent  of  those  reporting  were  under 
circumstances  where  the  cost  of  hotels, 
meals    and  miscellaneous  expenses  was 
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more  than  $16  a  day  The  average  daily 
subsistence  expense  for  this  t;roup  v,as 
S19-1.  To  make  this  average,  of  course, 
a  number  ol  these  travelers  exceeded 
this  Heure  It  is  clear  In  view  ot  this 
study,  from  other  data  which  per.<^nal 
experience  relates,  and  from  data  pre- 
sented to  the  commJttet'  duru\«  its  con- 
sideration of  H  R  13578.  that  the  present 
rate  of  516  per  day  Is  inadequate  and  that 
the  S20  provided  by  this  bill  is  a  con- 
-er\ative    maximum 

Therefore.  I  urte  all  my  colleasues  to 
lom  with  me  in  supp<irtin^  H  R  13738 
It  IS  the  least  we  can  do 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  recjuests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  IxMrn;  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  lime,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR    13738 

Be  it  t-narted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  /Jeprpfcnrartt fs  of  th.e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  asternbled.  That  sec- 
tion 5702  '..'f  '.Ule  5.  United  Stales  Cixle  Is 
amended  by  sinking  mit  '  *16'  .ind  inserting 
:n  lieu  thereof  $20'.  by  strHtlnff  out  JSO" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  $35  '.  .uid  by 
striking  out  ■  $10"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "♦15" 

Sec  2  Section  f)703  of  title  '.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  strlkinR  out  'fie"  iind 
insertlnt?  in  lieu  thereof  $20"  by  striking 
out  $30"  .uid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $35" 
.ind  by  stnklni?  i^ut  510"  und  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereo;    J15 

Sec  i  Section  3581  idi  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  .iinended  by  striking  out 
"$9     .vnd   :nsertlng   in   lieu  thereof     $15" 

Sec  4  The  last  sentence  of  section  867iai 
111  (if  title  10,  United  States  C-ode.  Is 
■wniended  to  re.ul  as  follows  Upon  his  cer- 
tificate. e*ch  Judge,  while  attending  court, 
or  transacting  official  business  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  entitled  to  he  paid 
ail  necessary  traveling  expenses  ind  allow- 
Aiicea  as  provided  for  each  Justice  or  Judge 
of  the  United  States  under  section  456  of 
Utle  28." 

Mr  ERLKNBORN  during  the  read- 
ing .  Mr  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  rhe  bill  be  con.sidered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Recorp.  and  open 
to  lunendment  at  ^uiy  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  recjuest  "f  the  .entleman  from  Illi- 
nois ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  sponsor  of  this  le'-;islation  or  the 
committee  chairman  several  questions 
pertment  to  travel  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment employees 

While  I  am  aware  this  bill  does  not 
touch  the  Item  specifically,  the  act  It 
amends  is  concerned  with  travel  ex- 
penses of  Government  employees  and  In 
our  time  much  of  this  travel  expense  has 
been  in  the  form  of  air  transportation 

Can  the  centleman  tell  me  whether 
Government  employees  as  a  rule  travel 
tourist  or  first  class  wher.  traveling  at 
Government  expense  ' 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  fc^entleman  yield' 

Mr  BUCHANAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr    ROSENTHAL    As  the  gentleman 


well  knows,  travel  of  Federal  employees 
IS  covered  by  regulations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch 

Mv  understandink'  is  that  Federal  em- 
ployp*>s  generally  travel  tourist  class,  as 
do  Members  of  Congress  in  similar  situ- 
ations I  am  -searching  my  memory,  and 
I  know  of  no  situation  of  ufUclal  travel 
approved  where  an  employee  was  travel- 
ing first  class.  I  am  sure  there  have  been 
excei)tions.  when  space  wa.*»  not  avail- 
able I  believe  the  intention  of  thi>  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  that  all  employees 
should  travel  tourist  or  the  cheapest  \\ay 
iM).ssible 

Mr  BUCHANAN  I  am  sure  the  ,i-en- 
tleman  would  ai;ree  this  would  doubtless 
be  the  sense  of  Congress  in  this  matter. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  I  believe  it  has 
been  The  Congress  it.self  has  imposed 
this  tvpe  iif  restriction  on  Us  own  travel 

Mr  BUCHANAN  On  page  3  of  the  re- 
port we  find  the  statement: 

To  refuse  to  recognt/.e  this  f.ict  would 
mean  th.it  the  Congress  would  require  Fed- 
eral employees  who  travel  on  ^.fflcial  bu.slness 
to  pay  a  portion  of  their  expenses  out  of  their 
own  pockets. 

Is  It  not  the  case  that  Members  of 
Congress  on  many  trips  each  year  do  in 
fact  pay  their  entire  expenses  out  of 
their  own  [)ockets?  I  am  not  saying  Fed- 
eral employees  should  do  the  .same,  but 
would  the  gentleman  not  .say  this  is 
correcf 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  I  am  sure  it  is  ab- 
solutely correct 

Mr  BUCHANAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man I  simply  wanted  to  [mjuU  out.  lirst. 
that  when  Federal  employees  are  travel- 
ing at  Federal  expense  surely  it  should 
be  by  tourist  class  in  all  cases  when  this 
is  possible:  and.  second,  while  it  is  by  all 
means  not  fair  that  Federal  employees 
should  pay  their  expenses  out  of  their 
own  pockets  and  their  expenses  should 
be  covered  by  the  Government,  the  same 
might  reasonably  apply  to  MemlxTS  of 
Congress   m   their  otficial   travel. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

.•\ccordin;,'ly  the  Committee  ro.se.  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Annvnzki,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee c>f  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  rei>orted  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  HR  13738'  to  increase  the 
maximum  rate  of  per  riiem  allowance  for 
employees  of  the  Government  traveling 
on  official  business,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Re.s<jlution 
1112.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House 

The  SPEAKER  I'nder  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
:in.d  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPE.^KER  The  question  is  on  the 
pasc^age  of  tl-.e  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  l  round  that  a  quorum 


is  not  present  and  make  the  jioint  of 
order   that   a  ()Uorum   is   not   present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  i  - 
not  present. 

The  D<K>rkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  (luestion  was  taken:  and  there 
were-  yeas  1^89  nays  65.  not  voting  79.  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  N.i    101  I 
YEAS      J89 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  III 

.Anderson. 

Tf  nn 
Andrews. 

N    Oak 
.Aniuinz.io 
Ashley 
A.spinall 

IltttOS 

Bell 

Bennett 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
BoRKs 
Boland 
BolUnK 
Bolton 
Bradema.s 
Brasco 
Brlnklev 
Hrork 
Brook.1 
Broonihekl 
Brotzman 
Hrown    (.alif 
Brown.  Mich 
Hruwn    t)liio 
Bmyhlll.  N  C" 
Brovhlll.  \  ii 
Buchanan 
Huricp    Hit 
Burke.  Ma.sa 
Burton.  Calif. 
Biirton.  I'tiih 
Bush 
HMtton 
I  -u bell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cedcrbert? 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
I>jn  H 
Clawson.  Del 
'  liveiand 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 
( 'unnlnKham 
IJtiddiirlo 
Daniels 
DavU.  Oa 
Oiivi.s.  WIS 
Dawson 
lie  .,1  Ciarza 
Dfiifnb.ick 
LXTwlnski 
UicklnsoQ 
tvjie 

Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Duls-ki 
Dwyer 
EflmoiidMin 
Edwards.  AJa. 
Edward.s.  La 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo 
Everett 
Evtns,  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Eaacell 
Flndley 
Fliio 


ikl  R 


Fisher 
Foley 
Ford,  Ger 
Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Fraser 

1-  ri'llnKhuvsen 
F^ledel 
l-''iUon    i'a 
F\iqua 
Ciallftk'her 
tlarmat^ 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllne 
Oriffln 
OrlfBths 
Glide 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hathaway 
H.iwkiiu> 
Hav.s 
Hebert 


Ml.  hfl 

Mliilsh 

Mink 

Mm.'-hall 

Mize 

Moii:it;an 

MorrLs.  N    MfX 

Morvp   Ma.'s.i 

Mosher 

Mas.s 

Murphy.  Ill 

Myers 

Nate  her 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

OHara.  HI 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Ma.ss 

Pa.sBman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pool 


Hechler.  W    Va    Price.  111. 


Hclstoskl 

Hcr.derson 

HprlonK 

Hicks 

Hohfleld 

Horton 

Hixsmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun>;ate 

Hunt 

Irhord 

Jarman 

.Ti»eLson 

.Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jone.s.  Ala 

.Jones.  Mo 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazeii 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kl'.KVVii'.kl 

Korneuay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

I.e>;«ett 

l.ennon 

I.ip.«comb 

I-loyd 

I.oi.kr,  La. 

L.;inK.  Md 

.McCarthy 

McClory 

McClofekcy 

McClure 

McCullo<-h 

.McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
Macdonald. 

Ma.se 
MacGrenor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mathlas.  Calif 
Mathlas.  .Md 
Msteunat;a 
May 
Mayne 
Me«ds 


Quie 

QuUlen 

Rull.'back 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa 

RleKle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ron&n 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Itosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfe:d 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St   Onpe 

Sandman 

Schneebeli 

.Schweiker 

Schwen>;el 

Scott 

Shipley 

.Shrlver 

Sike.s 

Sibk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Smith,  okla. 

-Springer 

.-Stafford 

.Sta>;KerB 

.Stanton 

Steed 

Steltter.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tcague.  Cahf . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thompson.  NJ. 
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Thomson,  WIb 

Whalen 

Wvatt 

Tu-rnan 

White 

Wydler 

Udall 

Whltener 

Wyman 

UUman 

Whitten 

Yates 

V:u>  DetTllu 

VVidnall 

Young 

VaiidPr  Jattt 

Wiitglns 

Zrtblockl 

VV.mKonncr 

Williams.  Pa 

Zlon 

W:\mpler 

Willis 

Zwach 

Wat.'-on 

Winn 

Watt.= 

Wright 

NAYS— 65 

Abbltt 

Hammer- 

Ottlnger 

Aberncthy 

M-hmidt 

Pike 

Arrnds 

Hurslia 

PoH 

Ashbrook 

Hutchlii.son 

Price,  Tex. 

Barum 

Kin^.  N.Y. 

Pry  or 

Berry 

Kuvkendall 

Puclnskl 

Bctls 

Kyi 

Held.  III. 

Colmer 

I.aniren 

Held,  N.Y. 

Conablf 

Lukens. 

Relfel 

Cramer 

McEwen 

Ruppe 

Curtis 

.McMillan 

Satterfield 

D(  nney 

Mahon 

Schadeberg 

Dcvme 

Marsh 

scherle 

Duncan 

Martin 

Skubitz 

FIvnt 

MeskiU 

Snyder 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Sieiuer.  Ariz. 

Gardner 

Mills 

Stuckey 

Gathlng.s 

Montgomery 

Tuck 

Oro.SK 

Moore 

Utt 

Criover 

Nichols 

Viu'orlto 

Haley 

OKonskl 

Wolff 

Hall 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Wyhe 

NOT  VOTING- 

-79 

Andrews.  Ala. 

F,'l;-'han 

Moorhead 

Ashniore 

Flood 

Mori:  an 

Ayres 

Gallflanakis 

Morton 

Barrett 

Cllblioiis 

Murphy,  NY 

Battln 

Goodell 

Nix 

B,  Uher 

t;ray 

Pickle 

Blester 

Green.  Orei' 

Purcell 

Blackburn 

C.reen.  Pa. 

Rcinecke 

Bow 

Ciubser 

Retnlck 

Bray 

Ciurney 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Hurles-on 

ILi^'an 

Roth 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hansen.  Idaho     Roybal 

Hvrnes.  Wis. 

Hansen.  Witsh 

.    Saylor 

Clark 

Harvey 

Scheuer 

Collier 

Heckler.  Ma.ss 

Seidell 

Corbett 

Holland 

Stephens 

Utlaney 

Irwin 

Stubblcfleld 

Dent 

■Jacobs 

Tunney 

D:-us 

Johnson.  Calif.   Vanlk 

Dln«ell 

.ioiies.  N  C. 

Waldle 

Durn 

Karsten 

Walker 

Dowdy 

KeUy 

Watkins 

Eckhardt 

King.  Cahf. 

VVh  alley 

Edward.s.  Cul 

if     Kleppe 

WlLson,  Bob 

EUbcru 

.McFall 

Wilson, 

E.shleman 

MaiUiard 

Charles  H 

Fallon 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mr.    Booney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

McFall. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr,  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Tunnev  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Stubbl'efield  with  Mr   Waldie 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Messrs.  SCHADEBERG.  SKUBITZ, 
and  GROVER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  \\  as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Six^aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  ju.st 
Dossed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  iinticman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  management  of 
America's  railroads  to  adopt  this  phi- 
losophy. While  the  top  officials  of  this  Na- 
tion's railroads  are  being  whi.sked  from 
one  location  to  another  aboard  their  ex- 
ecutive jets,  passenger  travel  on  their 
owTi  lines  is  dcttriorating  with  equal 
s)>eed. 

Re.sixdi.slbility  must  be  demonstrated; 
responsibility  to  the  crews,  to  the  towns 
and  communities  the  railroads  have  built 
through  the  years,  and  to  the  public  and 
the  Nation  at  large. 

The  United  States  must  have  fa.st,  fre- 
quent and  lov\-cost  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice, both  long  and  short  haul.^.  both  com- 
muter and  sleeper  service. 

If  private  imagination,  courage,  and  re- 
sourcefulness will  not  provide  lor  the 
needs  of  our  Nation,  then  government 
will  have  to  take  over.  If  this  were  to 
occur,  it  would  be  a  sorry  day  in  the 
liistory  of  America. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    annomiced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Dtlaney  wTth  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  King  ol  California  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
.Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Hurvcy. 
Mr.  .Andrews  c;l  Alabama  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Burle.son  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Maasa- 
chiisetls. 

Mr.  Dingell  witli  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Ashmore  v.ith  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.     Byrne     ol     Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 
Watkins. 

Mr.  Durn  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.   Eckhardt   with   Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

Mr.  Galilianakis  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

.Mr.   Feighan  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  ^U■.  Collier. 

Mrs.  Green  ol  Oregon  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Blester. 

Mrs.     Hansen     of     Washington    with     Mr, 
Purcell. 

Mr.  Diggs  With  Mr.  Resnlck. 


PELLY  SUPPORTS  ICC  EXAMINER  ON 
IMPROVED  TRAIN  TRAVEL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liii^hly 
commend  and  concur  wiih  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Examiner  John 
S.  Messer  for  his  recommendation  that 
railroads  should  provide  better  quality  of 
service  for  passenger  train  travelers. 

As  a  regular  passenger  who  has  trav- 
eled on  the  railroads  for  many  years.  J 
can  give  witness  to  the  conditions  Mr. 
Messer  found  to  exist  in  his  investigation. 
although  there  are  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions which  give  excellent  service  to  then- 
customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  talk  to  the  crew  mem- 
bers and  I  talk  to  the  passengers,  and  I 
hear  the  same  story.  Top  level  manage- 
ment of  the  railroads  has  lost  communi- 
cation with  the  traveler  and  has  no  ap- 
parent desire  to  restore  it.  As  a  result,  the 
mood  that  exists  on  the  train  is  one  of 
despair.  It  is  evident  that  most  railroad 
management  wants  to  discontinue  and 
abandon  this  branch  of  the  business. 

In  January  of  this  year,  a  i^rominent 
Canadian,  Dr.  O.  M.  Solandt,  formerly 
the  top  official  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railway,  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee to  explain  the  success  of  Canadian 
railroads  as  a.gainst  the  inability  of 
Ameridan  railroads  to  operate  passenger 
service  profitably. 

Dr.  Solandt  said  he  believed  Canadian 
train  service  came  to  be  what  it  is  because 
of  the  application  of  .sophisticated  sci- 
ence, for  one  thing,  but  above  all.  "on  the 
Canadian  National  Railway,  the  passen- 
ger is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  wanted." 


DOUBLE  STANDARD  IN  THE 
OLYMPICS 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  '.o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  liom 
Micliigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McDonald  ot  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  everv'one  in  this 
Chamber  is  aware  of  the  deci.sion  by 
the  executive  board  of  Iho  International 
Olympic  Committee  calling  for  with- 
drawal by  the  IOC  of  Us  invitation  to 
South  Africa  to  compete  in  the  summer 
games  in  Mexico. 

News  accounts  state  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  invitation  is  almost  cer- 
tain and.  in  fact,  may  be  official  before 
my  remarks  even  appear  in  the  REcoRn. 
Mr.  S|3€aker.  I  see  here  a  double  si.and- 
ard  with  one  set  of  rules  apparently  for 
South  Africa  and  another  for  a  number 
of  other  countries,  jiaiticularly  Soviet 
Russia. 

.\ftcr  the  IOC  voted  at  Grenoble  to  in- 
vite South  Africa,  the  Afro-Asian  bloc 
and  Soviet  Ru.ssia  immediately  tiiicat- 
ened  a  boycott  of  the  games  if  the  invi- 
tation was  not  withdrawn.  Now  the  IOC 
at  the  point  of  a  blackmail  gun.  i-  re- 
versing iUsplf. 

The  board's  decision  v  a.'^  not  b..-' d 
uixin  rules  infraction?,  according  to 
Avery  Brundage.  the  IOC  president, 
but  upon  ijohtical  consideration.^ — tne 
threatened  boycott  being  the  ririnciiial 
one. 

The  opposition  of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc 
and  Russia  is  ba.sed  .solely  upon  the  in- 
ternal jjolitics  of  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Brundage  is  quoted  as  saying  the  IOC 
has  always  kept  out  of  such  matters 

If  internal  politics  is  to  bar  South 
Africa  from  participation  in  the  summer 
Olympics,  then  it  should  also  bar  Ru.ssia. 
Is  Ru.ssia's  long  record  of  persecution 
of  members  of  the  Jewish  religion  less 
obnoxious  than  South  Africa's  policy  to- 
ward its  black  people? 

Must  we  deduce  from  this  double 
standard  that  it  is  somehow  all  right  to 
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carry  out  a  systematic  strnntrulatlon  oT 
Jewish  religion,  culture,  aiid  oominunal 
Uv-lntf  m  Russia''  Is  the  Rosslaxi  Jew  a 
nonperson  whcjse  plight  Is  of  no  concern 
to  those  worried  about  the  black  South 
Afrtcan'' 

To  say  the  verv-  lea.st.  I  think  tliLs  ap- 
plication of  a  double  .-liuidard  l5  the 
sfieerest  hy;)ocr1sy 

Political  considerations  should  not 
play  a  part  In  athletic  comr)etltlon — but 
if  -iuch  cntisideration.s  determine  South 
Africa  s  .'lu'ibility,  they  .siiould  aLso  de- 
termine that  of  Kus^sla  If  the  IOC  de- 
cides South  Africa  is  to  be  barred  frnm 
the  01>-mpic.s  because  of  Its  policy  toward 
Its  black  ;.)eople,  it  should  also  bar  S<ivict 
Russia  because  of  Russia's  bnjtal  phy.si- 
cal  and  spiritual  ;>ersecution  of  the  Jews. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  S   DECISION 
WINS   PRAISE 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tfie  Record  and 
include  t-xtraiieous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
ica W1.S  dumbfounded  at  President  Johp- 
son  s  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  Pres- 
idential race  in  order  to  advance  the 
cause  of  national  unity  and  world  peace. 
Now.  thoughtful  reaction  is  coming  tn. 
and  It  is  almost  unanimous  that  L.vndon 
Johnson  has  placed  the  national  interest 
completely  above  any  personal  Interests. 
I  should  like  to  quote  .some  comments  on 
the  President  s  decision,  from  newspapers 
all  over  the  coiintr\'. 

From  a  letter  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer: 

His  latest  mcTture  to  Hanoi  to  stop  the 
biirnblng  In  the  north  to  enable  peace  talks  to 
betrln  In  adclltUn  to  annininclng  his  wlth- 
dniw.il  rrom  the  l»resldentlal  race.  Is  truly  nn 
indication  of  his  sincere  effort  to  brinsc  tjtie 
h'-irrible  *;u  to  tin  end.  | 

An  editorial  from  the  Catholic  Tran- 
script. 

This  Is  a  brave  act  It  Is  unselfish  It  Is 
patriotic  It  has  an  uura  of  nobility 

An  editorial  from  the  Gilmer  Mirror, 
Gilmer.  Tex.: 

I.ynUon  Jt>hnson  it  h.ii  trtUy  been  said,  is 
sacrlftcing  further  political  lire  for  himself  in 
oriter  ;o  honorably  conclude  this  conlUct. 

.\n  editorial  from  the  Los  Angejes 
Times: 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  sacrifice 
himself  on  the  altar  of  peace  nnd  nntloftal 
unity  Is  an  act  uf  stateMiian^hJp  which  en- 
titles him  to  the  American  peoples  deepest 
sympathy  and  respect. 

An  editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler: 

Thus,  the  unity  of  which  Mr.  Johnson 
sp«jlte  when  he  announced  that  he  would  not 
seeK  reelectl'in  may  be  unity  not  rmly  within 
the  United  States  but  within  the  Atlantic 
alliance  and  much  of  the  non-CommuiUst 
World 

An   editorial    from    the   Chicago   Sim 

Times; 

President  Johnson  s  efforts  to  Induce  Noflh 
Vietnam  to  talk  have  apparently  tjorne  fruit. 


From  a  letter  In  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe: 

We  h»»e  b««cr>m«  a  nation  of  armrhalr  ex- 
I*rtB    Please  i«t  u»  r«iiember  thr»e  words  on 
whuh   the  survival    'f  our  country  depends, 
United  we  stand,  divided  we  falU" 

An  editorial  In  the  Paris  News,  Paris. 

TfX  : 

President  Johnsons  great  jier^onal  sacrifice 
ha-i  removed  the  Vietnam  war  from  politics 
He  has  serv«l  notice  on  his  opptmenta  that 
the  Uiiie  for  easy  criticism  Is  at  un  end 

From  an  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel: 

Nciw  that  President  Johnson  has  abdicated. 
the  hniear  artists  are  Rolng  to  have  to  find 
someone  new  to  pick  on. 

I  in.sert  the  full  texts  of  these  editorials 
and  letters  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Pl.Un  Dealer,  Apr    8.   I96«| 

L.    U      J      SiNCCBJt 

Regardless  nX  what  side  of  the  political 
fence  you  are  on.  you  will  have  to  admit 
President  Johnson  has  explored  all  possibil- 
ities for  an  honorable  peace  .settlement  m 
Vietnam  His  latest  overture  to  Hanoi  to  st<ip 
the  bomblne  in  the  north  to  enable  peace 
talks  to  begin,  m  addition  to  announcing  his 
withdrawal  from  the  pre&idenUal  race.  Is 
truly  an  indication  of  his  sincere  etiort  to 
bring   the   horrible    w:ir   to    in    end  Tlie 

C'ongrej-sion.il  Record  listed  27  separate  at- 
tempts by  President  Johnson  and  others  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion 
through  peace  negotiations  with   the  North 

.\n  address  bv  Rep.  Roman  C.  Puclnski. 
D-Ill  .  k-ave  the  true  -Atory  of  the  Presidents 
seaxch  lor  j)eftce  He  .said.  '  President  John- 
son has  txempli.'led  the  hUhest  tradition  of 
oiir  Republic  by  holding  tn  one  hand  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  and  tn  the  other  an 
arrow  to  curb  those  who  would  seek  to  de- 
stroy us. 

I  believe  this  country  should  now  rally  be- 
hind the  President  and  help  bring  this  war 
to  a  successful,  victorious  conclusion.  Vic- 
tory (.loea  not  come  In  surrender.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  war  can  (inly  be  brought  about 
when  tx>Ui  sides  agree  to  sit  down  at  the 
negotlattiig    Uible 

John  M    K.^i  i  man. 

Parma 

IProm  the  Catholic  Transcript.  Apr   5.  19681 
A  STANOASo  Has  Been  Set  Up 

Lyndon  Johnson  will  leave  the  Presidency 
on  January  20.  1969.  This  can  be  the  only 
meaning  of  his  declaration  last  Sunday  night 
It  stt  otT  burst  .ifter  bur«t  uf  speculation 
Siome  nod  to  do  with  the  campaign  and  the 
election.  Could  Mr  Johnson  be  drafted  for 
atiother  t«rm?  How  would  the  fjrtunes  of 
other  Demccrauc  candidates,  declared  and 
undeclared,  be  .aflected?  Would  there  be  a 
shattering  of  the  Democratic  piu-ty?  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  Republicans' 
choice  of  a  nonUnee""  Were  the  Republicans' 
chances  now  improved'  Some  of  the  specula- 
tion bore  on  the  war  Would  the  Presidents 
withdrawal  speed  or  slow  Hanoi's  acceptance 
c«f  the  invltatlen  to  negotiate'.'  Some  of  It 
vkiis  concerned  with  the  Impact  on  the  United 
States'  standing  lu  the  world,  some  with  the 
conse<iuences  to  the  administration's  do- 
mestic program  In  any  case,  it  was  all  frantic 
gtiess-work. 

The  more  that  was  indulged  In.  the  more 
the  main  point  was  missed  This  complex, 
unreadable  man  had  done  sometlung  daz- 
zUngly  simple  He  had  put  the  good  of  the 
nation  atx>ve  his  own  interests,  his  own 
pride,  his  own  [Mjwer.  He  had  recognuied  the 
dl»turt)ed  .and  divided  condition  of  the  coun- 
try He  h.id  acknowledged  the  brutal  fact 
that  disturbance  and  division  stemmed  In 
large  measure  from  reaction  to  himself  and 


his  policy  In  order  to  help  calm  disturbance 
and  heaJ  division,  he  had  chosen  to  step 
down 

Tills  Is  a  brave  iwt  It  Is  unselfish  It  la 
patriotic  It  has  an  aura  of  nobility  Many 
refuse  i.ii  endorse  such  an  aseessment.  They 
see  Mr  Jc>hnsoii  as  .i  man  of  infinite  craft 
and  incurable  Indirection.  Cert,unly  he  had 
been  ambiguous  In  the  ptist  But  at  this 
moment  he  w.-as  direct  and  unnu.Nt.ikable. 
We  feel  that  Unie  will  make  clear  the  i:reat 
virtue  informliiij  his  (lecl-sUin  It  deserves 
more  praJ.^^e  than  c.in  Ix-  paid  It  now. 

What  Is  miire  ini|x>rtant  now  Is  InsLsteiue 
on  the  standard  which  it  sets  for  debate  and 
decision  In  this  country  In  this  fateful  year 
Tlie  first  who  niu.-t  ibserve  It  with  the  ut- 
most care  are  the  i>oUtlcians,  especially  all 
candidates  for  u  presldentl.d  nonilnatlcjii. 
There  Is  much  talk  of  the  new  politics. 
This  is  said  to  represent  a  decl.slve  break 
with  the  old.  with  maneuvers  and  deals 
aimed  at  crude  p.irtl.san  iidvant.it'e  with  ma- 
chinery and  machination,  with  sharks  and 
shysters,  with  bo.s.ses  and  blather  It  concen- 
trates Lin  Ideals,  principles,  rational  discourse 
•  •n  real  issues.  Intelligent  choice,  responsible 
performance  by  t.he  informed  citizen  and  the 
conscientious  office-holder. 

Certainly  the  new  politics,  should  It  pre- 
vail, win  far  fall  short  of  perfection  In  every 
respect'  politics  will  not  be  .sinless  so  long 
as  men  are  sinful.  Certainly  the  old  poli- 
ticians win  not  eagerly  or  easily  .ibandon 
their  old  calculatuns  and  contrivances  I3ut 
there  Is  a  ihange  nlrc.idy  Anyone  alert  to 
the  present  atmosphere  knows  that  this  Is 
so   And  the  change  will  proceed 

Kvery  man  who  comes  before  the  people  In 
1:368  and  asks  their  support  for  the  highest 
office,  must  reckon  with  the  change.  It  is 
desirable  that  all  presidential  a-spiranus  do  so 
out  of  conviction  .'\nyone  who  f.ikes  com- 
pliance will  be  detecu'd  and  discarded  I'he 
stage  Is  set  for  something  finer  and  more 
exigent  than  what  has  been  toIerat<-d  In  the 
past,  and  the  person  who  expect.s  v>  win  by 
tricks  and  trimming  will  find  himself  run 
off  the  stage. 

But  Mr.  Johnson's  example  Is  not  for  presi- 
dential candidates  only  It  Is  to  be  heeded  by 
all  who  are  prominent  In  the  various  conten- 
tions occurring  In  our  society.  Tliey.  like  h.lin. 
must  put  first  what  Ls  of  viuil  moment  to  tlie 
country  and  put  fislde  wh.it  Is  not 

Thus,  the  leaders  In  the  qtiest  for  racl.U 
Justice  must  rigorously  examine  themselves 
as  to  motives  and  methods  What  they  seek 
Is  good,  but  U  every  incentive,  and  every 
means?  Are  they  In  any  degree  prompted  by 
personal  ambition,  lust  for  power,  vengeance? 
Have  they  dispassionately  considered  the  up- 
shot of  the  course  they  .idvocate.  the  vio- 
lence they  may  trigger,  the  disattection  they 
may  breed,  the  peril  In  which  they  may 
plunge  the  nation?  What  they  say  and  do 
rpust  be  governed  by  the  capltil  considera- 
tion of  the  common  good  No  less  must  those 
who  bide  the  Negro  wait,  scrutinize  their 
own  case,  their  own  motivation,  and  the 
likely  result  of  their  stance  and  utterance. 
Mr  Johnson  has  cleared  the  air.  It  had 
been  muggy,  oppressive,  ominous  It  had  been 
thick  and  ugly  A  few  electrifying  words  have 
changed  that.  But  for  how  long""  We  believe 
that,  .is  what  -has  happened  comes  home  to 
the  people,  they  will  Insist  that  all  who 
would  lead  in  the  public  business  and  In  the 
social  struggle  must  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard he  has  now  set 

I  From  the  Gilmer  Mirror.  Apr.  4,  19681 
The    Scpbeme   Gesture 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took  the  of- 
Hce  it  US  President,  the  most  awesome  j  ib 
in  the  world  today,  out  of  partisan  politics  by 
his  unexpected  action  Sunday  night  He  said 
he  would  not  seek  re-election  but  would  serve 
out  his  term  seeking  peace. 

We  believe  Lyndon  Johnson  added  f;reatly 
to  his  already  won  place  In  US  lUstory  by  this. 
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With  37  years  of  national  service  from  Con- 
gressman" to  President  behind  him,  what 
more  could  a  people  ask  of  such  a  man?  And 
in  the  four  and  half  years  he  has  served  as 
President,  he  has  done  more  toward  general 
progress  of  the  .\mertcan  people  than  any 
other  president  in  the  same  length  of  service 

time. 

More  import.mt,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
by  not  becoming  a  candidate.  In  this  critical 
year  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  President  John- 
.son  can  negotiate  without  partisan  suspicion 
and  atuicks  upon  his  every  gesture  and  over- 
ture He  win  speak  only  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam 
must  know  he  speaks  for  a  united  nation 
in  this  Issue. 

•Let  men  know  that  a  strong  vigilant 
America  sUinds  ready  to  seek  an  honorable 
peace  but  ready  to  defend  an  honored  cause, 
whatever  the  price,  whatever  the  burden  or 
sacrlflce   .  .  ."  ho  declared. 

It  Is  the  best  way  possible  that  1968  can 
see  an  end  to  the  l-.orrible  violence  and  sense- 
less .slaughter  in  that  tiny  faraway  nation, 
which  has  more  than  a  half  million  of  our 
young  men  engaged  In  armed  combat. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  it  had  truly  been  said,  is 
s.'vcrinelng  further  political  life  for  himself, 
in  order  to  honorably  conclude  this  conflict. 
What  better  way  can  be  shown  how  much 
America  appreciates  this  but  by  all  of  us 
uniting  behind  lUm  now  and  in  the  months 
ahead,  in  this  most  Important  world  Uisk, 
world  peace. 

[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  2,   1968] 
The  President's  Decision 
President    Johnson's    decision    to   sacrifice 
himself  on  the  aluir  of  peace  and  national 
unity  Is  an  act  of  statesmanship  which  en- 
titles him  to  the  .Vmerican  people's  deepest 
.svnipathy  and  respect. 
'  In   a   vear   which    has   seen  so  many  sur- 
prises, the  possibility  of  a  "draft  Johnson" 
movement    cannot    be    totally    excluded,    of 
course. 

But.  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  Mr  Johnson  meant  exactly  what  he 
said  Sunday  night  'T  shall  not  se«k.  and  I 
will  not  accept,  the  nomination  of  my  party 
lor  another  term  as  your  President." 

The  bombshell  disclosure  was  coupled 
with  an  announcement  that  the  United 
States  will  suspend  the  bombing  of  all  but  a 
small  area  of  North  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to 
get  Hanoi  to  the  peace  table 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  a 
Vietnam  critic,  called  the  President's  speech 
'the  greatest  of  his  career."  He  added  that 
Mr.  Johnson  took  the  step  because  he  did 
not  want  to  worsen  the  divlslveness  within 
the  nation." 

Another  outspoken  Dove,  Sen.  Frank 
Church  (D-Idahoi,  said  the  President  is 
•making  the  supreme  political  sacrifice  In 
order  to  further  strengthen  his  search  for 
peace  " 

It  Is  not  easy  for  any  man  to  volunt;irily 
relinquish  the  world's  most  powerful  and 
magnificent  jjulpll —especially  when,  by 
using  the  political  leverage  inherent  in  the 
office,  he  might  have  remained  four  more 
vears 

For  Mr.  Johnson,  the  decision  must  have 
been  doubly  hard  because  the  obvious  po- 
litical beneficiary  is  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  ranks  far  down  the  President's 
list  of  favorite  people. 

There  is  a  troubling  question,  of  course, 
whether  President  Johnson's  double-bar- 
reled move  will  achieve  the  results  intended, 
.^s  a  lame  duck  F>resident.  his  power  and 
influence  v.ith  Congress  could  be  dangerous- 
ly eroded — making  it  difficult  to  get  a  sen- 
sible combination  of  tax  Increases  and  spend- 
ing cuts,  for  example.  It  Is  also  possible  that 
Hanoi  may  be  more  Inclined  than  ever  to 
wait  for  the  results  of  the  U.S.  presidential 
contest. 
A  lot  depends  upon  the  conduct  and  out- 


come of  this  year's  presidential  contest, 
which  has  suddenly  become  a  very  different 
horse  race. 

Kennedy  must  now  be  considered  the 
front-runner  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion. Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's  supporters 
have  taken  heart,  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  Is  widely  expected  to  get  Into  the 
race. 

On  the  Republican  side.  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  Is  suddenly  under  new  pressures 
to  challenge  Richard  Nixon  for  the  GOP 
nomination. 

More  Importantly,  the  context  of  the  cam- 
paign has  been  drastically  altered— probably 
for  the  better. 

In  one  stroke.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  re- 
moved himself— and  his  alleged  failings  of 
policy  and  personality — as  a  major  issue.  The 
campaign  dialogue  .should  low  move  on  to 
more  constructive  ground 

And.  if  Hanoi  f.iils  to  respond  U)  the 
bombing  halt,  the  candidates  will  be  forced 
to  move  from  glib  generalities  to  a  more 
practical  confrontation  with  the  dlfflcultles 
of  making  peace  with  an  adversary  who 
seems  interested  only  in  our  defeat  and 
humiliation. 


applauded  Hanoi  for  making  an  approach  to 
peace  talks. 

Even  though  Hanoi  wants  to  talk  only 
on  a  unilateral  basis,  once  the  talks  begin 
the  possibility  of  expanding  them  to  move 
toward  a  mutual  de-escalation  of  the  war 
and  peace  is  there. 

If  the  talks  do  begin  the  likelihood  is  they 
will  go  on  for  months  and  will  be  txith  frus- 
trating and  bitter.  Both  sides  must  be  able 
to  i)0lnt  to  at  least  a  political  i  or  moral  i 
victory  when  the  talks  are  ended.  The  United 
States'  faces  also  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing t.he  needs  and  feelings  of  Its  allies,  to 
.say  nothing  of  bringing  .south  Vietnam's 
leaders  around  to  changlmr  their  adamant 
stand  on  not  t.Uklng  to  any  Communists 
about  anything,  be  it  peace  or  war. 

.^s  difficult  as  the  talks  promise  to  \ie  the 
effort  to  begin  them  should  be  pursued  with 
patience  and  HexlblUty.  The  objective  is 
l)eace  Whatever  effort  it  takes  to  gain  that 
objcriive  must  he  made. 

iFr  im    me    Boston    .Sunday    Globe.    Apr     7. 
19681 

A    Lrm-E    SHAME 

I    wonder   !iow    many    people    listening    to 


I  From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Apr  5, 
1068] 
MoMENTfM  OF  Opinion 
President  Johnson's   initiative  m   restrict- 
ing the  bombing  of  Vietnam— an   initiative 
that   induced   Hanoi    to   agree   to   talks   with 
American    representatives— has    transformed 
public    opinion    both    at   home    and    abroad, 
and  thereby  added  imiietus  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  war. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  (  fficial 
and  public  opinion  In  European  and  neutral- 
ist countries  seems  to  .support  President 
Johnson's  method  of  elfecting  talks  with  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Thus  the  unity  of  which 
Mr.  Johnson  spoke  when  he  announced  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection  may  be  unity 
not  only  within  the  United  St^iles  but  within 
the  Atlantic  alliance  and  much  of  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

A  great  deal  of  previously  harsh  anti- 
American  sentiment  lias  been  at  least  tem- 
porarily reversed  by  the  President's  actions. 
The  prime  minister  of  Sweden  has  com- 
mended Mr.  Johnson's  steps,  the  Italian 
press  has  praised  the  President  and  even 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  one  of  the  severest  critics 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietr.am.  has  lauded 
the  President's  decision  as  'an  act  of  reason 
and  political  courage." 

Besides  suffusing  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion -with  an  unaccustomed  scn.sc  of  friend- 
liness abroad,  the  change  ol  opinion  could 
have  an  indirect  but  Important  influence  on 
negotiations.  The  American  )5Gsilion  is  now- 
acceptable  to  a  host  of  heretofore  alienated 
Western  leaders  and  they  seem  to  hold  Hanoi 
responsible  lor  a  suitable  response.  They 
seem  also  likely  to  put  the  uncertain  pressure 
of  world  opinion  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  use 
its  sway  to  usher  North  Vietnam  to  the 
conference  table. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sun  Times.  Apr.  9,  1968] 
Chance   for   Peacte  Talks  Improves 

President  Johnson's  efforts  to  induce 
North  Vietnam  to  talk  have  apparently  borne 
fruit.  The  President  said  yesterday  that 
Hanoi  has  been  in  contact  with  Washington 
and  has  agreed  to  work  out  a  time  and  place 
for  talks. 

Hanoi  continues  to  limit  its  offer  to  talk 
to  discussion  of  a  U.S.  halt  to  the  bombing 
and  "other  acts  of  war"  as  a  condition  for 
a  peace  conference.  However.  Hanoi  has  gone 
further  in  this  tentative  approach  than  in 
the  past  by  informing  Its  people  of  the 
prospect  of  peace  talks.  It  has  defied  Red 
China,  which  Is  urging  Hanoi  not  to  talk. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  scenting  a  chance 
for  propaganda  gains  as  a  peacemaker,  has 


the  President  last  Sunday  night  got  the 
leeling  he  was  talking  to  you  .aid  felt  a 
htlle  shame. 

We  have  become  a  nation  (jf  armchair  ex- 
jjorts.  Ple;^se  let  us  remember  those  words 
on  which  the  survival  of  our  country  de- 
[jc-nds.  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall!" 
When  we  have  put  personal  gain  behind 
US  and  put  every  thought  and  effort  Into 
clfciing  our  public,  state  and  nationalv  of- 
ficials, please  let  us  stand  behind  these  peo- 
ple chosen  by  the  majority,  and  get  on  with 
tlie  job. 

How  many  of  us  sitting  in  our  living  ra<->ms 
deciding  the  fate  of  the  war  and  other  awe- 
some matters  without  the  facts,  crltlclzinc, 
accomplishing  nothing,  have  been  cleaning 
our  own  house,  devoting  our  time  to  civic 
matters   and   responsibility. 

I  think  the  falling  off  ol  respect  for  us  as 
a  nation  from  other  countries  does  not  come 
from  decisions  made,  but  from  t)ur  own  lack 
of  respect  and  the  lack  of  respect  we  have 
personallv   shown   our   own   leaders. 

No  matter  what  party  or  what  background 
the  President  of  the  United  States  comes 
♦.-■om  it  is  a  lonely  job  and  an  awesome  one 
Who  would  want  it  but  a  dedicated  person'.' 
Plexse  let  us  keep  this  in  mind  when  we 
sit  back  and  criticize. 

A  letter  of  thank  you  from  all  of  us  to 
President  Johnson  would  t>e  a  good  thine, 
whether  we  think  he  has  made  the  richt  de- 
cisions or  not,  A  thank  you  for  bringing  this 
home  that  truly  'United  we  do  stand,  di- 
vided -^-e  fall." 

Mary  Harrington. 
Mattapan. 

I  From  fne  Pans  (Ii-x  i   News    A])T    7.  1968! 

Critic's  Tcrn  To  Speak  on  Vilt  Solution 

President   Johnson's   great   personal   .'^acri- 

fice  has  removed  the  Vietnam  war  from  iioli- 

tics.  He  has  served  notice  on  his  opponento 

that  the  time  for  ea.sy  criticism  is  at  an  end. 

For   more   than  a  year,   the  President  ha-5 

been   the   subject   of   an  unparalleled   series 

of    attacks.    To   hear   his   critics   tell    it.    the 

President  lias  done  nothing  right.  Neither  liis 

war  policies  nor  las  domestic  programs  liave 

ple.vsed  them.  Too  little  ol  this,  too  much  i<l 

the  other.  ,i  wrong  approach  licre    a  hidden 

motive  there— tne  sniping  at  this  man   lias 

been  relentle.-s  and  unreasonable. 

Now  the  President  has  freed  liimself — and 
the  nation— Irom  this  disastrous  chorus.  Now 
those  who  would  be  president  in  his  place 
must  substitute  concrete  plans  for  rhetoric. 
No  more  will  the  President  and  war  serve  a.s 
strawmen — now  the  candidates  i  and  there 
■.s  .-ure  to  he  a  bumper  crop  of  them)  will 
liave  to  deal  in  facts  and  in  plans  of  action. 
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not  in  irtUcUm  of  a  man.  hla  OOltvasaiul  hla 

L-oiuluct  without  olTerln^  fUt«l«MI^W». 

In  effp.-t  '.he  l^rpsldent  t\a»  «ald  to  his 
rrltlcs,  -All  rti?ht.  v>.u  saw  I  haven't  done 
the  job  then  what  la  It  voii  would  have  me 
tlo  instead^'  The  AmerK-an  people  will  be 
waitmt!  '.'-'T  their    lU-swers, 

In  11  lanter  sense  ttie  lasue  if  [leace  in 
3outheB*t  Asla^the  ITesldent  haa  [lerformed 
ii  unique  service  to  the  countrv  lUid  the 
world,  in  t-xample  uf  t>erson.il  satriace  hardly 
matched  in  recent  hl.story  By  his  action,  the 
President  hii»  remove<l  the  w.ir  from  the  po- 
iitlCiU  .irenrt.  No  U-nRer  can  candWates  run 
merely  >!i  oppteltlon  to  the  President  s  con- 
duct of  the  war;  with  the  President  absent 
;is  a  contender,  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
the  wi\r  hardly  can  be  ;i  pollUcal  issue  This 
frees  the  President's  hand  ^nd  myites  it 
much  eaaler  for  him  to  work  toward  the  ?oai 
which  even  his  stoutest  critics  must  now  con- 
cede Is  his  fondest  hope— peace  in  Vietnam 

LViIumtust  Drew  Pearson  in  a  recent  Texas 
sf>eech.  was  critical  <if  the  Presidents  conduct 
i.f  the  war  and  leas  than  optimistic  ;ibout  the 
Presldent.s  chances  for  re-election  But  Ue 
:n.kde  one  ;>a#tlcularly  algnlflcant  comment 
I  .on  convinced  President  Johnson  wants 
peace  more  than  inyone  in  this  country.  But 
he  can't  see  las  way  out.  I  think  President 
Johnson  Is  not  the  bra-sh  person  many  people 
think  he  is.  I  have  had  many  long  talks  with 
him,  ind  he  is  very  ,en3Ulve  I  may  disagree 
with  him.  but  I  respect  h';.  iincerlty  " 

AU  the  nation,  and  all  the  world,  must  now 
knuw  the  depth  of  that  ."dncerity.  It  is  now 
up  to  those  who  would  follow  him  Into  the 
White  House  to  prove  the  depth  of  their  own 
chiiracter  and  their  own  dedication  of  self- 
lesa  "^rvlce. 

IProm  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Apr    8.  19*38) 

TaBGET     NrEDED 

Who's  next  for  the  mudslineers?  Now  that 
President  Johnson  has  abdicated,  the  smear 
artists  are  ^-olnK  to  have  to  tlnd  someone 
new   to  pick     ■ii. 

Following  M-  Johnson's  decision  not  to 
seek  renominatlon.  James  Rollins.  co-chaU- 
in.in  with  Dr  Benjamin  Spock  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  un  New  Politics,  ex- 
pressed rtisappt  intment  The  militant  Neijro 
clvU  rights  leader  said  it  ruins  plans  to  dis- 
rupt the  Democratic  national  convention  In 
Chicago. 

"We  should  be  out  in  the  street  rejoicing. 
Rollins  ^d.  But  I  kind  of  hute  to  see  It. 
really  As  an  nrg.tnizatlonal  tool,  opposition 
to  Johnson  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  the  liberation  movement  I 
tl-.mk  in  the  long  run  it  may  hurt  ua.  John- 
son was  someone  we  could  rally  people 
ak^amst." 

It  would  be  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  It 
Rollins'  pessimism  were  warranted.  Unfor- 
tunately It  IS  all  too  likely  that  these  smear 
artists  of  the  left,  who  .are  far  and  away 
more  numerous  .ind  effective  than  they  are 
on  the  right,  will  soon  nnd  a  new  target. 

Their  "new  target  will  be  anyone  who 
stands  up  and  dares  to  be  antl-Communlst 
or  who  is  opposed  to  paying  blackmail  to 
rioters. 

CLEVFLAND  PLAIN  DEALER  OUT- 
LLVFS  CHAIRMAN  P.^T^L^N•S  OP- 
POSITION TO  NEW  BANKERS' 
BONUS  BILL 


Mr  .ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  e.xtrancous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei^  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhnois.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April    14    issue   of   the  Cleveland   Plain 


Dealer  carried  an  .xtremely  wt-ll  written 
article  by  S^inford  Watzman.  entitled 
■  P.fTMAN  Hounds  Ii.tnk»TS'  Lobby ."■ 

Tlie  article  discasses  the  fl«ht  that  the 
fcientleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Wright  i'ArM.^v.  chairman  of  llie  House 
Bankuic  and  Currency  Committee,  has 
undertaken  to  prevent  the  hankers'  lobby 
from  Kalnlni;  bonus  fees  In  connection 
with  L'uaranteed  student  loans 

Tlie  article  t;ives  particular  attention 
to  a  study  of  the  .'.tudent  guaranteed 
loans  conduct«l  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  The  study  clearly  uphold.s 
Chairman  P.\tman's  position  that  rather 
than  lasmg  money  on  these  loans,  .is  has 
been  contended  by  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  banks  are  makinj,'  a  profit 
on  the  loans. 

I  i\m  including!  a  copy  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  article  in  my  remarks  be- 
cause it  is  .in  excellent  compilation  of 
Chairman  Patman's  continuing  flcht  to 
protect  our  Nation  asalnst  higher  In- 
terest rates.  It  follows: 

Patman  HotNDS  Bankers'  Ludby 
I  By  Sanford  Watimaii  i 
WASHtNCTON.— Rep  Wright  Patman.  the 
lone  ranger  from  Texaa,  is  gunning  for  the 
bankers'  lobby  .again,  .iccusing  Its  "hired 
Ebenezer  Scrooge"  of  trying  to  cash  In  on 
the  government's  college  student  loan  pro- 

^  The  "Scrxjoge"  U  dignified  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Walker,  executive  vice  president  if  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  AssoclaUon  He  has  .asked  the 
House  and  Senate  to  award  banks  .i  special 
fee   as   an   inducement   for    making   student 

loana.  .,  ,     .    ,^, 

Patman  has  been  -«n  Walker  s  trail  In  both 
chambers,  arguing  the  fee  would  be  a  "hid- 
den bankers'  bonus"  costing  t.ixpayers  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  But  Dr  Waiker  says 
the  banks  must  at  least  break  even  or  they 
cannot  make  the  Lxins. 

Patman  is  also  stalking  Treasury  Under- 
secretary Joseph  W  Barr  He  says  Barr.  with 
a  "lack  of  candor  "  typical  of  ".some  Treasury 
omclals,"  is  helping  the  lobby  and  trying  to 
take  Dr.  Walker  off  a  limb 

Barr  and  Dr  Walker  nave  declined  com- 
ment Patman.  who  heads  the  banking  and 
currency  committee,  said  he  does  not  ques- 
tion their  personal  integrity. 

The  dispute  is  over  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  providing  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans  to  students,  up  to 

$1  OOO  a  year. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  a  maximum  6":  Interest 
while  the  student  Is  In  college  .\fter  gradu- 
ation, the  student  repays  the  principal, 
^nd  during  this  perKxl  the  government  splits 
rhe  interest  charge  with  the  student  In  most 

Dr  W.^lker's  proposal  has  backing  from 
Barr  and  Education  Commissioner  Harold 
Howe  In  addition  to  interest,  the  Treasury 
would  pay  the  banks  a  maximum  $35  fee 
for  each  loan,  for  each  annual  renewal  of 
the  loan  and  .again  to  set  It  up  for  repay- 
ment after  irraduation 

The  administration  blU  makes  the  fee  pay- 
men'-s  retroactive  to  last  June  1.  Patman  says 
•h'3  would  cost  the  government  $15  million 
He  estimates  In  the  next  tiscal  year  the 
lYe.isury  would  ymy  fees  totaling  *26  mUlion. 
While  the  proposal  Is  still  alive  in  the  Sen- 
ile Patman  appears  to  have  gunued  It  down 
in  the  hearing  room  of  a  House  education 
subcommittee    where  he  testified. 

That  panel  decided  tentatively  last  week 
to  kill  the  tee.  But  It  voted,  as  an  alternative. 
to  kick  up  interest  to  7"..  Patman  has  not 
ijeen  heard  frt«n  on  this  p<.int.  but  the 
bankers'   nemesis   is  not   likely    to   be   happy 

AlKJUt    it.  , 

In  the  poalgraduailon  repayment  period, 
the  student  would  pay  4' J    and  the  govern- 


ment 3"  "n  the  new  rate  In  a  few  states 
where  usurv  laws  f  -rbld  air  rate,  presum- 
ablv  the  federal  law  would  take  precedence. 
Tills  alternative,  which  would  cost  the 
students  more  while  perhaps  saving  the  gov- 
ernment some  money,  reportedly  is  accept- 
able t )  proponents  of  the  fee 

Dr  Walker  h.is  lii.sisted  banks  do  i.ot  want 
t-T  make  full-scale  pniflus.  and  some  have 
taken  losses  because  they  want  tx>  jierform 
public  service 

But  the  present  6":  Interest  rate  l.s  not 
renll-stlc.  he  adds,  liecause  It  forces  public- 
spirited  bunks  t.3  forego  opportunities  f..r 
much  m  .re  profitable  loans  If  they  help  the 
ttiiilenta 

The  I'hly  reasf)n  b.inks  have  been  partici- 
pating, accordtnc  M  Dr.  Walker,  Is  that  he 
had  spread  '.he  word  Congress  would  award 
the  f35  fee  retroactively 

Patman  has  ret/->rted  Dr  Walker  was  pre- 
sumptuous in  u-ivlng  as.surances  <n  what 
C.>npress  would  do.  He  chiirged  this  was  .tii 
ftifempt  to  run  C^jngress 

Patman  says  he  suspects  the  reason  banks 
are  In  the  student  loan  business  Is  that  they 
nave  iK-en  makln';  money. 

•  I  have  nothing  to  say  nBalnst  bankers." 
he  testmed  "One  thing  about  them,  they  are 
very  sharp  and  nobody  would  ever  make 

me   !>elleve   that  a   banker  would  make 

a  loan  not  expecting  lobbyists         .  to  get  a 
law  through  in  the  future   " 

Patman  cited  a  study  by  C^•m^•ess'  Gen- 
eral .Xcc.juntlng  Office  lOAOi .  which  .says  the 
administration  took  a  position  without  veri- 
fying data  submitted  by  bankers. 

Checking  the  data,  QAO  computed  profits 
m  cases  where  Uie  bankers  had  cited  losses 
0.\0  added  it  could  not  arrive  at  an  opinion 
111   the   controversy    because   the   procram   is 
tiX)  new  and  experience  under  It  too  limited 
P.itman     contends     Dr.     Walkers     unwar- 
ranted   assur-uices    about    a    retroactive    fee 
leave    Congress    uncertain    whether    the    6' 
rate  is  adequate  <.r  whether  the  banks  made 
luians  out  of  anuclpation  .  f  fees 

Patman  testified:  '  Members  stay  in  CX.n- 
gress  2.  6  and  10  years  .  .  .  but  the  bankers' 
lobby  has  been  here  100  years  .  and  they 
know  how  to  get  things  through  and  get 
things  done  " 

He  said  .It  another  point:  "If  the  tee  is 
adopted  .  .  and  the  bankers  association  de- 
cides I  later  I  It  is  not  enough  money,  it  will 
be  simple  for  that  association  to  Instruct 
Its  members  not  to  make  additional  loans 
until  the  ice  Is  raised. 

■  Then  we  can  look  for  Dr  Walker  to  put 
on  his  mask  and  strap  on  his  gun  and  hold 
up  Congress  again  in  the  n.ame  of  higher 
education." 

Adminisuatlon  concern,  as  expressed  by 
Barr  .md  Howe,  Is  that  loans  be  available  to 
all  students  needing  them. 

The  program  had  a  shaky  start  and  was 
operating  a  vear  ago  at  only  60".^  of  Its 
projected  level  But  In  the  Last  half  of  1967 
the  number  of  loiuis  doubled  Patman  esti- 
mates 750,000  loans  will  be  made  In  the  next 
fiscal  vear. 


ILLINOIS  S.WTNGS  AND  LOAN  AU- 
THORITIES HAMPER  SAVINGS  IN- 
SURANCE   COLLECTION    EFFORTS 

Mr.  ANTS'UNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianiinous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  iwint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reauest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  .^NNUNZIO.Mr.Speaker,  since  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Coii5oration  was  formed  in  1934,  not  a 
single  peiuii-  has  been  lost  to  depositors 
of  insured  savings  and  loan  associations. 


This  is  truly  a  remarlcable  record  and 
bccau.se  of  it,  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try lias  become  a  highly  Important  mem- 
ber of  America's  financial  community. 
When  a  savings  and  loan  has  to  be 
placed  in  receivership,  FSLIC  ofBcials  are 
on  the  spot  immediately  to  begin  paying 
cir  depositors.  In  most  cases,  these  pay- 
ments becin  within  24  hours  after  a  re- 
ceiver is  appointed.  This  practice  as- 
.■■  ures  an  orderly  payout  to  depositors  and 
l^rovents  j-anic  fanong  the  savings  and 
loan  depositors. 

If  the  savinps  and  loan  that  runs  into 
trouble  is  a  federally  chartered  savings 
and  loan,  the  FSLIC  is  automatically  ap- 
pointed as  a  receiver  and  if  the  savings 
and  loan  is  of  the  State-chartered  vari- 
ety, FSLIC  is  normally  appointed  as  a 
receiver  In  fact,  in  tlie  past  3  years  there 
have  been  only  three  State-chartered 
savings  and  loans  that  have  gone  into 
receivership  and  in  one  of  those  cases, 
FSLIC  was  named  the  receiver. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  two  other  cases, 
both  of  which  occurred  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Illinois  authorities  chose  not  to 
appoint  the  FSLIC  as  a  receiver  in  the 
case  of  Marshall  Savings  &  Loan  A.ssocia- 
tion  and  Old  Reliable  Savings  &  Loan 
Association. 

The  problems  .sarroundng  the  Marshall 
Savings  &  Loan  .^.s.socation  would  never 
have  ocurrcd  had  ISLIC  been  appointed 
as  a  receiver  and  if  i)crhr.ps  the  Illinois 
authorities  liad  been  more  efBcient  in  su- 
pervising the  Marshall  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  v.hen  ;t.<;  doors  were  open  the 
savings  and  loan  association  might  never 
have  run  into  trouble. 

However,  in  April  of  1965.  Marshall 
Savings  &  Loan  went  out  of  business  and 
a  receiver  was  appointed.  Within  a  mat- 
te;- of  days,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  had  paid  out  more 
than  $83  million  to  insured  savers  taking 
assignments  in  their  interest  of  the  assets 
of  the  association. 

Although  litigation  has  complicated 
the  situation,  liquidation  of  assets  was 
authorized,  subject  to  court  approval,  on 
the  condition  that  the  proceeds  be  re- 
tained pending  the  outcome  of  the  action. 
Despite  this,  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  toward  liquidation  as  far  as  Fed- 
eral authorities  can  ascertain.  As  real  es- 
tate experts  are  aware,  lengthy  liquida- 
tions tend  to  cause  undue  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  improvec"  properties  due 
to  vandalism  of  unoccupied  structures 
and  to  other  causes,  and  generally  in- 
crease sharply  the  cost  of  the  liquidation 
Iirocess.  Thus,  a  long  liquidation  in- 
creases the  loss-risk  and  tends  to  di- 
minish the  funds  which  will  be  available 
for  payment  to  the  FSLIC  and  uninsm-ed 
savings  account  holders  after  other  credi- 
tor obligations  have  been  met. 

The  insurance  fimd  of  the  FSLIC.  and 
that  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  form  the  bulwark  of  public 
confidence  in  the  institutions  in  which 
the  public  entrusts  its  savings.  The 
funds  of  the  FSLIC  derive  from  insur- 
ance premiums  paid  by  member  savings 
institutions  all  over  the  Nation.  AU  of 
them  have  a  direct  financial  stake  in 
con.serving  the  assets  and  liquidity  of  the 
FSLIC.  They  also  have  an  Indirect  stake 
in    continued    public    confidence    that 


flows  from  the  FSLIC   insurance   fund 
and  its  proper  management. 

In  a  recent  address  to  a  savings  and 
loan  industry  group  in  Chicago,  Michael 
Greenebaum,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  discuss  publicly  the  policy  dif- 
ference between  the  Board  and  the  Ilh- 
nois  State  savings  and  loan  .'■upcr\'l.soi-y 
authorities  concerning  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress made  in  the  li-iuidation. 

It  is  obvious  to  mc  that  State  savings 
and  loan  .supervisory  authorities  as 
well  as  the  Federal  authority,  must  be 
con.stantly  mindful  of  the  \ital  role 
played  by  the  FSLIC.  Each  should  con- 
duct its  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will 
assure  that  funds  from  the  1-  SLIC  will  be 
returned  to  it  as  soon  as  it  is  econom- 
ically feasible  to  do  so,  and  that  receiver- 
ships should  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
to  place  the  least  risk  of  loss  on  the 
FSLIC. 

In  the  light  of  the  circumstances.  It 
is  particularly  shortr4ghtcd  lor  a  State 
authority  to  conduct  a  liquidation  in  a 
manner  that  seems  unconcerned  with,  or 
ignores,  the  primary  ini  rest  ot  tiie  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. The  FSLIC,  as  tiie  largest  single 
creditor  of  Marshall  by  far.  should  have 
been  appointed  receiver  for  the  associa- 
tion, as  was  done  in  another  State  v.hcrc 
a  liquidation  occurred  after  the  Marshall 
receivership.  When  two  Illinois  Stale- 
chartered  commercial  banks  failed  in 
recent  years,  Illinois  State  banking  au- 
thorities appointed  the  Federal  Deposit 
IiLsurance  Corporation  as  receiver.  The 
failure  of  the  savings  and  loan  super- 
visory authorities  in  my  State  to  follow 
the  same  pattern  is  Inexplicable. 

Their  attitude  is  even  more  inexplic- 
able when  one  recognizes  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate, but   true,   that  Cook   County 
has  had  a  large  number  of  problem-ease 
savings  and  loan  associations  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  These  ca.se.--. 
have  been  handled  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banli  Board  and  the  FSLIC  in  a 
discreet  mnnner  so  as  to  prevent  need- 
less public  alarm  and  unnecessary  loss 
of  public  confidence  in  similar  institu- 
tions. There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
cause  any  State  supervisory  authority  to 
embark  on  a  course  of  action  which  may 
be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  FSLIC. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  the  problem 
cases  in  Chicago  by  no  means  reflect  the 
operations  of  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try in  that  city  or  in  Illinois.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  city  and  State  have  some  of 
the  finest  run  associations  in  the  Nation. 
Their  executives  are  to  be  commended 
and    congratulated    for    the    .significant 
contribution    they    have    made    in    en- 
couraging   thrift    and    homeownership. 
Savings  and   loan   associations  provide 
the  largest  single  source  of  home  mort- 
gage financing  and  the  efforts  of  these 
men  have  been  the  principal  means  by 
which  housing  conditions  have  been  im- 
proved in  Chicago  and  in  Illinois. 

And.  so  there  will  be  no  public  mis- 
imderstanding  of  this  statement,  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  savers  in  Illinois  asso- 
ciations that  are  federally  insured  that 
their  funds  continue  to  be  insured  under 
Federal  law  and  the  rules  and  regula- 


tions of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Greenebaum  is  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Illinois.  He  has  spent  all  of  liis 
business  life  in  Chicago,  where  he  vi 
known  as  a  kind,  gentle  and  considerate 
man.  He  is  serving  his  country  in  an  nn- 
portant  Federal  position.  I  have  the 
in-ivilcge  of  knowing  him  personally.  The 
underlviuR  necessities  must  have  been 
compcilinr,  to  cau^e  him  to  speak  out 
against  a  policy  being  pursued  by  an  of- 
ficial figency  ot  his  own  State's  adminis- 
tration. 

I  would  like  to  join  him  in  ir.'pmg  the 
Illinois  State  authorities  to  reconsider 
their  policy;  to  cooperate  with  tlic  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  supervisory  au- 
thorities in  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  and  m 
the  Nation. 


SOME   HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask   unanimous   consent   to   extend   my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'.'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  (  ur 
daily  communications  media  do  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  keeping  us  informed,  and 
we  owe  them  much  for  the  valuable  serv- 
ice they  perform 

They  sometimes  do  their  job  too  v.-cll, 
however,  givinr,  us  so  much  information 
about  v.hat  is  liappening  today,  right 
now,  that  they  sometimes  obscure  the 
long-range  view. 

No  where  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
news  from  Vietnam,  and  particularly  in 
the  reports  of  U.S.  battle  casualties.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  the 
mounting  U.S.  casualties  in  Vietnam 
that  it  has  almost  passed  unnoticed  that 
our  death  rate  and  wounded  rate  in  Viet- 
nam both  are  .substantially  lower  than 
in  any  other  war  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  involved. 

An  article  in  the  March  30  i.ssue  of  tiie 
responsible  and  authoritative  Journal  of 
the  Armed  Forces  provides  new  insight. 
The  story  provides  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  U.S.  battle  casualties  in  Vietnam,  and 
a  comparison  of  U.S.  losses  in  Vietnam 
with  U.S.  losses  in  other  wars.  The  article 
which  follows  will  be  of  interest  to  nil 
Members  and  I  urge  that  they  read  it: 
The  Cascaltt   List:    Di.stuf.binc   kut 
Distorted 
I  By  James  He^sman  r:nd  Louis  Stockstlll) 
Despite   growing   :ind   disturbing   casualty 
lists,  members  of  the  U.S.  .A-rmed  Forces— in 
a  very  mcanlr.grul  sense— have  been  winning 
their' grim  race  \v,th  death  on  the  Vietnam 
battlcheld. 

No  troops  in  U.E.  lilstcry  have  benefited 
from  such  a  hl-rh  'save  rate"  as  have  tliose 
engaged  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  lieavy  losses  of  the  recent  Tet  of:c:i- 
slve  may  temporarily  have  distorted  or  ob- 
scured the  situation  but  the  fact  Is  that  tiie 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  has  been  waged  since 
Us  inception  with  a  lower  death  rate  and 
lo'R-er  wounded  rate  than  other  wars  in  winch 
the  U.S.  has  been  involved. 

Analysis  of  various  official  source  docu- 
ments 'on  Vietnam  battle  casualUes  reveals 
that : 
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'n^e  U  9  fombat  dpath  rate  !n  Vle-tnam  \s 
'.ps.s  -.han  liaif  ihat  .)f  the  Korean  Wur 

The  wounded  rate  '.n  Vlt'tnam  is  lower 
than  in  Korea.  Mxd  !n.irke<lly  lower"  than 
111  WWII 

Hie  incidence  of  serious  wounds  (those 
cau.-ilnt;  permanent  residual  effects')  also 
h.ivt"  sVeen  inwer  In  Vietnam  than  in  Korea 
At  the  >,inie  time,  the  .inalysls  discloses 
(li  that  icround  forces  have  .suffered  over 
90';  of  .ill  US  battle  deaths  in  Vietnam; 
(2)  that,  in  aircraft  ;iccldenU  incidents,  non- 
combat  deaths  alm(«st  equal  combat  deaths 
A  ..-ampliation  of  .-asualty  statistics  i  Table 
A  disclose  that  the  United  States  had 
.^'irfcred  20,096  combat  deaths  in  Vietnam 
iwi  ')r  18  March  1968.  latest  date  for  which 
diM  A- 1^  .ivallable  is  The  Joi-rnal  went  to 
prt-ss 

When  ■'■.:>■  number  >f  men  who  have  died 
i.s  iiimh:iu(t  with  the  number  of  men  who 
h.ive  been  injured  or  wounded  in  Vietnam. 
the  total  dead  injured  wounded  column  adds 
up  'M  ;4J  li:}-i>r  some  5.200  more  than  In 
Korea  i  Table  Bi  But  in  Korea  there  were 
33,629  US  battle  dead,  13  533  more  th.in  In 
Vietnam. 

No  comparison  with  the  Korean  War  can 
be  ■.  alld  however,  unless  the  casualty  rate 
Ls  rel.ited  to  'r6<->p  strength  Top  US.  strength 
III  Ki>rpa  was  358.735  At  latest  count  there 
were  509.000  US  military  personnel  in  Vlet- 
11. un  :i33,000  Army;  .i4  000  Navy;  83.000  Ma- 
.-iiif  (■  >rps:  -ind  59.000  AFi  This  Is  150.000 
more  ',h.in  in  Korea. 

nius  It  readily  can  oe  seen  that  13.000 
ffver  men  h;i.ve  died  in  Vietnam,  despite 
I  much  higher  troop  deployment  than  in 
'he  earlier  contllct, 

E-.  en  m  >re  meaningful  perhaps  is  some  of 
•he  information  gleaned  Irom  .statistical  stud- 
ies periodically  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
the  .\rmy  Surgeon  General  lOSG).  These 
-s'  Idles  have  computed  the  death  rate  per 
thousand  men  per  year  m  the  combat  zone. 
The  most  recent  study  shows  that,  from 
Julv  1965  through  January  1968,  deaths  in 
Vietnam  from  all  combat  causes  i  killed  in 
.utlon.  died  of  wounds,  died  while  captured 
uul  declared  dej  d  from  a  missing  .'Status  i 
iccured  it  .1  rate  '<f  19  2  per  thousand  aver- 
age trtxip  strengt.T  per  year  '  This  compares 
M  I  rate  >:  43  2  for  Korea  .ind  51  9  for  the 
I  WWII  i  European  Theater  of  Operations 
from  June  1944  D  Day|  through  May  1945." 
'  In  -.he  United  .States  in  1966  some  29,500 
.Americans  died  In  home  accidents  In  1967 
more  than  53,000  U  S  citizens  died  in  traffic 
.icciden's  over  1.000  per  weelcl  Some  2,700 
.iddltun.u  .\merlcnns  i  more  than  50  per 
week  I  were  killed  !n  tlrearms  ;vccidents 
.\bout  2.400  000  .\mencans  suffered  'dis- 
.tblliifj  injuries  '  including  600,000  who  suf- 
fered perm.uient  impairments.  ' —National 
Safety  Council  figures  1 

The  wounded  in  Vietnam  also  have  fared 
better  th.m  their  predecessors  who  fought  In 
earlier  wars 

•he  save-rate,  the  GSQ 
It  Of  the  wounded  ad- 
treatment  facilities,  2  3'. 
wounds  This  is  slightly 
recorded  tor  the  Korean 
W  IT  <ind  markedly  lower  than  the  4.5  for 
WWII   • 

rhe  medical  save  rate  actually  is  more  im- 
pressive than  even  these  figures  would  indl- 
,  ,ite  Bet'.i'.ise  f  the  greatly  increased  use  of 
helicopters  for  rnedical  evacuation,  a  num- 
ber of  mortally  wounded  personnel  —  who 
would  not  survive  in  any  case  -now  reach 
hospitals  ill.  e  Bec.iuse  they  die  after  ar- 
rival .Lt  -he  medical  facilities,  they  are 
luunted  .u^ain.-,t  the  medical  save  rate  .\s 
'he  OSG  study  notes,  such  personnel  in 
e.u-ller  L'ourlicts  would  have  died  .m  the  bat- 
tietleld  and  been  considered  and  counted 
among  the    kiUeil  In  action 

Use  of  the  medical  evacuation  helicopter 
is  but  one  of  the  factors  oontributlng  to  the 
high  Vietnitm  -.a.e  rate    .Am    ng  ..ther  r.tctors 


Touching;    upon 
study    ■iimmeuts  ': 
mittetl   '^j  :ne<llc.il 
h.ive  died   of   their 
:es6  th.m  the  2  3 


frequently  cited  are  the  qualitatue  liiipri'.e- 
ment  of  hcnpttals  imany,  if  i.  t  ]l^.^t  have 
modern  surgical  wardsi,  the  lorwiu-d  ;  ■>  a- 
tlon  of  many  perm.uient-inst.iK.itiuu  me<r. mI 
facilities,  the  greHter  av:iilabllitv  <<t  wh.ne 
bloixl,  increivsed  use  of  :r'ie.'i'.e  .urnor, 
more  and  better  survr.  .u  k;-.-!:  .iiid  im- 
proved and  intensified  air  rescue  activities. 
In  addition,  the  types  of  weapons  em- 
ployed by  the  enemy  would  seem  to  have 
some  bearing  <'n  the  de.Td  wounded  ratio 
.^mong  combat  deaths  In  Vietnam,  the  OSG 
study  observes  that,  much  higher  propor- 
tions are  due  to  small  arms  fire,  and  to 
booby  traps  and  mines  than  In  Korea  or  in 
WWII,  and  much  lower  proportions  arc  due 
to  artillery  and  other  explosive  fragments 
than  in   these  earlier  contiuts' 

Tlir  study  comments  that  among  nonfatal 
wounds  the  proportion  due  to  small  arms 
tire,  .ilthough  not  markedly  different  from 
WWII,  Is  "somewhat  lower  than  m  Korea. 
The  proportion  due  to  booby  traps  and 
mines  is  considerably  higher  than  in  either 
of  these  p-ast  two  wars,  and  the  proportion 
due  to, explosive  projectiles  and  fragments  is 
slightly  lower.  Also,  some  6';,  of  the  non- 
fatal wounds  are  due  to  punjl  stakes,  which 
were  not  a  factor  In  the  earlier  corxfllcts  " 

Data  compiled  for  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  by  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  also  adds  significant  shading  to  the 
overall  picture  The  DIA  .^tatlstlcs  show  that, 
of  99,817  personnel  injured  In  combat  from 
January  1965  through  December  1967,  some 
48,565  148  7'':  »  were  returned  to  duty  with- 
out hospitalization.  Of  the  51.252  hospital- 
ized. 38.545  (75  2';  )  were  returned  to  duty 
after  a  short  stay.  Some  23.539  went  back  to 
In-theater  duty,  and  15,006  were  sent  else- 
where. 

In  all.  87.110  i87.3'  )  of  all  wounded  were 
returned  to  duty  within  90  days  after  being 
wounded. 

Of  the  other  12,707  personnel  i  400  3  i". 
of  the  total  number  wounded >  were  dis- 
charged disabled,  1.585  (16"  of  the  original 
total)  died;  7,722  (77  :  i  remained  In  the 
hospital— an  estimated  50"  of  this  ;atter 
group  1 3.861  personnel!  were  expected  to  be 
returned  to  duty,  which  would  bring  to 
912"  (90,971  personneli  the  overall  total  of 
wounded  returned  to  duty,  and  to  8.8% 
(8,846  personnel!  the  number  died,  dis- 
charged disabled,  or  not  expected  to  be  able 
to  return  to  active  duty. 

The  DIA  report  embraced  all  Services.  The 
OSG  study,  which  considered  .Army  casual- 
ties only,  took  a  different  .ipproach,  com- 
puting the  number  of  wounded  per  thou- 
sand per  year.  The  study  found  that  in  the 
period  July  1965-Janauary  1968  in  Vietnam 
Army  troops  receiving  nonfatal  wounds  were 
admitted  to  medical  treatment  facilities 
at  a  rate  of  82  8  per  1.000  average  strength 
per  year  In  Korea  this  rate  was  121  1  .md  in 
the  WWII  European  Theater  of  Operations 
from  D-Day  to  VE-Day  It  was  152. 

The  .Army  study  disclosed  that,  if  per- 
centage ratios  of  these  surviving  wounded  to 
the  total  of  battle  deaths  plus  surviving 
wounded  are  computed,  it  Is  seen  that  some 
70  7  survived  In  WWII,  73  7'.  survived  in 
the  Korean  War.  and  81.2  have  survived  in 
Vietnam  ' 

Not  only  have  there  been  tCAer  .u  tual 
deaths,  as  well  as  fewer  deaths  and  lewer 
wounded  per  thousand  in  Vietnam  than  m 
Korea  or  In  WWII,  but  there  also  are  indica- 
tions that  the  incidence  ni  maj-r  wounds  — 
of  the  type  which  leave  ;>ermanent  residual 
effects-  also  Is  somewha'.  ;  wer  in  Vietnam 
than  In  previous  confllc'..-i  Such  indicators 
as  are  now  available,"  the  osG  study  notes 
•ieem  to  point  towards  m. irked  inipr  vennnt 
'.  er  previous  experience 

.\s  oJi  example,  the  study  rites  the  fact  that 

in   Korea  and   in   WWII    the   number  of  s<j1- 

diers  with  maj  ir  .Lmpulallons  resulting  from 

wounds     -Aliu    were    admitted    to    amputiillon 


renters  m  this  country,  represent-'d  J  to 
2',,"  iif  the  total  Imsplt-Uized  v>,ininded 
Ti'.us  !,ir  for  Vietnam  the  corresponding  pro- 
;,...:t..in  ;s  about  1'  From  Janu.iry  1965 
thruugh  January  1968  the  Army  general  hos- 
pitals In  this  country  have  reported  that  ;f06 
wounded  patients  have  been  .idmltted  to 
their  amput.itl.  11  ^ervh  es  J-^om  January  1965 
through  January  196H.  a  total  of  227  major 
amputee  Armv  p.itients  have  been  transferred 
to  Veterans  .\dmlnistratliin  liospltals  Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  the  nvimber  of  blind 
and  deaf  Army  patients  so  transferred 
was  33." 

The  casualties  have  not  hicn  (li.strlbui.-d 
evenly  among  the  Services  .As  has  always 
been  true  In  all  wars  In  which  the  US  has 
fought  I  Table  Bi.  the  number  of  .Army 
deaths  ilJ25Hi  .lul  >f  .Army  wounded 
(70,818  I  exceed  the  dead  ,ind  wounded  toLils 
of  all  other  Services  combined  The  .Armv 
(lead  wounded  tuUxl  represents  bti  b  of  .ill 
US,  casualties  lor  the  entire  war 

The  Marine  Cnrps  with  51.904  casualties 
(6.684  dead  and  45.220  wounded)  has  suf- 
fered :16  5  i.f  .ill  US  casualties.  The  N.ivy. 
with  4.H22  casualties  (656  dead.  4  166  wound- 
ed I  has  suffered  3  4'  of  the  total  U  .S.  casual- 
ties. The  AF.  with  2  :n  1  casualties  (498  dead. 
1.813  wounded  I  has  suilered  1  tl  cf  the 
total. 

With  the  .Army  .ind  Marine  Corps  com- 
bined accounting  for  95"  of  all  casualties, 
it  is  not  .surprising  that  93  3  of  all  deaths 
(18,736  of  20  (196 1  have  occurred  In  ground 
action. 

Of  the  1.360  aircraft-related  combat 
deaths,  well  over  half  i771)  have  occurred 
in  helicopter  accidents  nr  Incidents,  Tlio 
remaining  589  resulted  !rom  accidents  inci- 
dents  involving   tixed-wlng    ilrcraft 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  non-combat 
US.  casualties  In  Vietnam  (as  disclosed  In 
the  weekly  UoD  summaries)  show  that,  as 
of  16  .M.irch.  'here  have  been  1,127  aircraft- 
related  deaths  1 409  helicopter,  718  fixed- 
wlngi  of  U  .S  pers<Minel  In  Vietnam  which 
were  not  the  result  of  action  by  hostile 
lorces  ■  In  dther  words,  almost  as  many 
aircraft-related  deaths  have  occurred  in 
non-combat  slutatlons  as  in  combat  situa- 
tions. 

No  truly  objective  picture  of  U.S.  casual- 
ties In  Vietnam  would  be  complete,  however. 
without  comparative  data  concerning  allied 
and  enemy  losses  DoD  summaries  reveal 
that.  ,is  of  16  March,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  had  lost  56.888  personnel  In 
combat  since  the  beginning  nt  the  war,  and 
other  free  world  forces  had  lost  1,947 

During  the  same  lime  frame,  according  to 

Pentagon    data,    the     Viet    Cong    and    North 

\';e;n.imese  cumblned  had  lost  314,460  men. 

.And  enemy  liisses,  .ilready  large,  have  been 

.(arir-.g    in   recent   weeks, 

Fr  ni  1961  throu^'h  1966  the  Vict  Cong 
and  .North  Vietnamese  had  suffered  an  esti- 
mated 161.041  combat  deaths.  Tlie  total  for 
um — first  full  year  of  large-scale  US.  par- 
ticipation— was  55.324  In  1967  the  total 
climbed  to  K8.104  During  the  hrst  II  weeks 
of  \'j6H  there  have  Ijeen  65.315  enemy  com- 
bat deaths — a  rate  close  to  6,000  per  week 
.or  over  300. (X)0  i>er  year  if  the  enemy  could 
continue   to  absorb  such   losses). 

Of  perhaps  more  significance  than  the  ac- 
tual total  of  enemy  deac.  Is  the  rafio  of  allied 
dead  to  enemy  dead  —  the  so-called  "kill 
ratio'  DoD  statistics  show  that,  from  1961 
through  1967.  U  S  and  allied  forces  com- 
bined I'jst  70.834  men  In  combat,  and  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  had  lost 
249  145 

In  other  words,  about  3 '3  enemy  soldiers 
were  killed  for  each  allied  soldier  killed  - 
such  was  the  ratio  at  the  beginning  of  1968. 
During  the  first  11  weeks  of  this  year 
8. 097  US  allied  deaths  were  recorded — this 
total  compared  with  the  65,315  lost  by  the 
enemy,  works  out  to  an  eight  to  one  ratio. 
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Sunimarv    Cainbal  deaths 


Captured  iiiteined 


Wounded  or  ipjuied  Missing 

action        Uied   ol      Nontala!    Pied*)iile    Returned      Ciirtent     Piertwtiile    Kelurned      furrrni 
viounds       v.ounils       iii(S!.ing      to  cvinlrol      tcr.'.ing      ciptured     to  conlrol    r;(|ili'r(Kl" 

iiileined 


hxed- 
wing 


In  aircralt 

Helicopter 


In  p.roiind 
action 


Total 


3  «15 

360 

23,  b61 

i.  l  19 

I't-O 

zi.  t:>6 

/.  IS* 

:'48 

u./ul 

9,672 


260 

90 


188 

7l,.tl8 

IS 
27 
19 

571 

2,33X 

i57 

494 


108 

to 

42 


64 


4.166 


347 

234 

1.389 


37 
24 
37 

93 


25 


29 

111 


14 

9 
3 


34 

11 
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279 

191 

84 
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JUDICIAL  JUMBLE 

Mr.  H.AT.T,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
pertinent  material. 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  req'jcst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ml.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brilliantly 
vrHtcn  article  appeared  in  the  April  22. 
1968,  edtion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  G,  Cummer- 
lord,  a  iM-acticin.!?  attorney  in  New  York 
(My.  Mr.  Cjmmcrford  brings  to  light 
t:ie  crowing  i  ractice  of  "Judicial  Activ- 
i-?m"  by  judges  in  our  various  court  sys- 
trms.  Th:s  "Judicial  Activism"  is  the 
practice  whereby  a  judge  reaches  a  legal 


conclusion  as  a  result  of  his  own  philos- 
ophies and  socioeconomic  values  instead 
of  making  use  of  Icpal  precedent.  This 
disregard  for  law  by  the  bench  is  a  more 
serious  threat  to  our  society  than  the 
lawlessness  in  the  .streets. 

I  include  the  article  m  the  REcono  at 
this  point : 
JUDici.\L    Jrr.THiE  — \crivi^M     Is    Thiie^t    to 

Government  or  I  Aws  and  Not  of  Men 
(By  Edv.-ard  F.  Cummerforid) 

The  formal  boundary  belv.een  responsible 
EClf-governmcnt  rn  the  t  ne  side  and  tyranny 
or  anarchy  on  the  other  Is  ollcn  termed  '  the 
rule  of  law."  Never  bus  that  tenuous  line  been 
in  such  danger  of  cbhleraiion  in  this  country. 
The  rule  of  law  is  mocked  and  attacKed,  not 
only  by  the  criminal  multitude,  but  by  sup- 
posedly responsible  elements.  Educators  and 
clergy  urge  us  to  break  laws  we  do  not  like. 


and  eager  mobs  implement  their  ideas  with 
ticEtrucllve  vioitnco.  labor  unions  violate 
laws  that  impin;;e  upon  their  power  ;md  tiely 
court  cirdcrs.  usually  with  impunity;  iniblic 
r  llicials  blandly  refuse  10  enforce  the  I  iw  if 
their  political   futurjs  might  sulier. 

liut  ironically.  It  is  within  the  cour'.'-  ihem- 
;  elves  that  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  rule 
of  law  has  developed.  This  comes  fr  m  a  radi- 
cally new  concept  of  the  judicial  function 
called  ■activism."  Judicuil  activi:  m  had  its 
feuesis  in  the  Supreme  Court  about  25  years 
ago,  when  some  '  f  the  Justices  began  to 
abandon  the  apc-f.ld  principle  of  stare  dcciszs 
upon  '.vhich  .A.mcrican  and  English  law  had 
been  based  fcr  centuries.  Ftare  drcfi^  meant 
simply  that  the  principles  derivea  from  pre- 
vious decisions  formed  a  body  of  controlling 
law  fcr  future  (.iccislons.  The  primary  duty  <il 
the  judge,  after  the  facts  of  a  case  were  tic- 
tcrminea.  was  to  find  the  law  applicable  lo 
such  facts  and  decide  acccrdirgly.  rec-ardiess 
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of  his  personal  feelings  On  ihls  system  rested 
what  Americana  proudly  called  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  ot  men 

Judicial  ai-tlvlsm  means  that  JUili?es  strive 
f'  r  what  they  deem  a  just"  result  in  a  ca^e 
in  the  light  of  their  own  phlliisophles  and  so- 
ci.i-economlc  values,  with  settled  letjal  princi- 
ples being  accorded  little  or  no  weight  Thus 
decisions  turn  more  and  more  upijn  who"  is 
the  Judge  than  upcin  what  is  the  law  As  a 
result,  law  Is  rapidly  losing  Its  certainty,  sta- 
bility and  continuity  Jurisprudence  Is  be- 
coming the  handmaiden  of  sociology 

This  concept  of  the  Judicial  function 
rpiiches  ;ts  apogee  In  the  doctrine  if  that  la 
what  It  may  be  I'alled  th.it  even  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  itself  may  he  riianged  by 
the  Supreme  Court  if  ne<'ess.iry  'n  achieve 
Justice"  or  equality  '  While  the  power  of 
the  CX>urt  to  clarify  parts  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  tlrst  instance  cannot  be  doubted,  it  Is 
no  corollary  that  the  Court  may  at  Its  pleas- 
vu-e  keep  changing  such  meaning.  The  Con- 
stitution speolrtcallv  provides  for  its  own 
amendment  with  procedures  th;it  completely 
exclude  the  Supreme  Court 

Some  contempornry  pseudo-scholars  of  the 
l.iw  would  have  us  believe  that  Judicial  actlv- 
i.sm  IS  a  proper  .'unciion  of  courts,  entirely 
consistent  with  the  historical  development  of 
law    This  Is  Jvist  not  true 

WILL    or     THE    LAW 

let  us  consider  what  some  of  the  leading 
legal  minds  of  the  paat.  me:i  whom  pro- 
ponents of  activism  claim  as  phllost^phlcal 
antecedents,  have  thought  .ibout  the  ques- 
tion John  Marshall,  our  greatest  Chief 
Justice,  declared  bluntly  in  a  landmark  c.ise 

Judicial  power  Is  never  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  efre<-t  to  the  will  of  the 
judge:  .liways  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 
to  the  wiu  of  the  legislature;  or  In  other 
words.  U)  the  will  of  the  law  '  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  usually  ranked  .second  only  to 
Sl-kTShall  anKJhg  Chief  Justices  is  often  cited 
as  .vn  authority  for  the  notion  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  change  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  This  Is  based  on  a  fragment 
from  an  extemporaneous  speech  in  1907 — 
'  the  Constitution  is  what  the  Judges  say  it 
Is  •  Mr  Hughes  angrily  denied  having  meant 
any  such  thing,  bu'  the  JUt-or-context  w<irds 
plagxied  him  for  me  rest  of  his  life  and  to 
this  dav  are  quoted  in  textbooks  and  by  pro- 
fessors to  Justify  a  concept  he  abhorred 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  most  influential 
legal  scholar  and  for  30  years  .%  Supreme 
Court  Justice  maintained  that  Judges  .should 
keep  their  own  social  and  economic  .lews  out 
of  decision-making  Benjrimin  N  Cardozo. 
Mr  Holmes  disciple  and  successor  on  the 
Court  set  forth  in  painstaking  detail  the  his- 
torical and  philosophical  criteria  to  be  em- 
ployed by  judges  In  reaching  decisions  A  lib- 
eral like  Justice  Holmes,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  '.aw  must  be  static  and  never  change 

He  Would  have  been  shocked,  however,  at 
decisions  that  lightly  discard  decades  of  set- 
tled law  on  the  streng'h  of  sociological  or 
economic  theories   Justice  Cardozo  observed 

Lawyers  wh.i  are  unwilling  to  study  the  law 
as  It  IS  may  discover,  .is  they  think,  that 
study  is  unnecessary,  sentiment  or  benevo- 
lence or  some  vague  notion  of  s'xrial  welfare 
becomes  the  only  equipment  needed  I  hardly 
need  to  say  that  this  is  not  my  point  of 
view  ' 

Sir  Frederick  PoUcxrk.  probably  the  chief 
authority  in  modern  times  on  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence,  repeatedly  cautioned  that 
judges  should  follow  established  precedents 
and  legislative  intent,  not  their  personal 
views,  m  reaching  decisions  Two  ^ther  im- 
poruiiit  Jurist-scholars.  Felix  Frankfurter  and 
Learned  Hand,  were  extremely  critical  of  ju- 
dicial activism  Mr  Frankfurter,  a  protege  of 
Holmes,  went  on  the  Supreme  Court  a  "lib- 
eral in  1939  and  retired  a  conservative"  In 
1962-  but  it  was  the  Court,  nut  Mr  Prtnk- 
furter  which  had  undergone  the  greater 
change     Justice    Harlan    speaks   of   the    Idea 


that  all  inclal  ills  can  be  cured  by  courts  as 
having    subtle  capacity  for  serious  mischief  ' 

I'lRE     UCHSSWORK 

The  criticism  Is  not  cmllned  to  Olympian 
levels  The  legal  professlun  finds  it  lncrea«- 
mgly  dlfflcult  to  know  just  what  the  law'  is; 
hence,  attorneys  cannot  advise  clients  of  the 
merits  of  their  cases  with  much  .Lssurance  If 
the  outcome  of  a  case  depends  more  on  the 
personal  philosophy  of  the  Judg^  than  on  any 
other  consideration.  It  Is  pure  guesswork 
What  was  once  "Constitutional"  suddenly  be- 
comes "unconstitutional  "  Countless  Supreme 
Court  decisions  are  by  .=1-10-4  votes,  often  ac- 
companied by  .sever. il  different  opinions  and 
bitter,  sarcastic  dissents  This  Is  the  precari- 
ous state  of  law  today 

Some  activist  Judges  go  to  great  lengths  to 
make  iure  that  they  will  not  be  thought  of  as 
having  unbla.sed  minds  In  speeches,  articles 
.md  letters  to  editors  they  frequently  take  po- 
sitions on  controversial  (juestlons  High- 
ranking  judges  have  even  publicly  expressed 
opinions  on  delicate  questions  ln\oUed  In 
cases  awaiting  decisions  in  their  own  court.* — 
judicial  behavior  'hat  u  generation  ago  would 
have   been  considered   reprehensible 

No  matter  what  euphemisms  are  employed 
to  disguise  lis  effects,  careful  reflection  must 
lead  to  only  one  conclusion  Judicial  ac- 
tivism IS  not  mer^y  inconsistent  with  the 
rule  of  law  it  is  the  total  negation  of  the 
rule  of  law  If  cases  ore  decided  on  the  per- 
sonal philosophies  of  judges,  then  in  reality 
there  is  no  law  If  the  Cotvstltullon  has  no 
objective  meaning  but  means  only  what 
judges  think  it  ought  to  mean,  it  is  not  a  con- 
stitution at  all  but  nn  empty  symbol,  a  sort 
of  national  totem  History  shows  that  vague 
laws,  subjectively  interpreted  and  arbitrarily 
applied,  are  the  tools  of  t>Tants  The  equa- 
'lon  Is  IS  .lid  as  the  human  race — power 
minus  resp<jn8ibilUy  equals  despotism 

Out  of  the  Viist  crucible  of  human  experi- 
ence ,ind  travail  we  have  constructed  a  splen- 
did svstem  of  law  and  courts  that  it  Is  our 
duty  to  sustain  and  improve  The  beating 
heart  of  that  system  is  the  judge  If  his  mind 
IS  a  closed  one.  which  recogtilzes  no  authority 
save  his  own  predilections,  then  all  the  long 
shelves  fllled  with  lawbooks,  the  N;real  marble 
columns  and  the  black  robes  are  but  super- 
ricial   trappings  cloaking  ;i   travesty 

Judges,  like  other  mortals,  need  a  large 
measure  of  humility — the  conviction  that  one 
human  mind  can  embrace  but  a  tiny  parti- 
cle i:>f  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  As  one  of 
our  most  respected  living  Judges.  Harold  R 
Medina,  has  expressed  it  so  well:  "I  don't 
think  I  have  any  propensity  or  desire  to  mold 
the  law  to  my  own  views  .  if  I  had  a 
question  of  statutory  Interpretation  and  I 
was  convinced  the  statute  meant,  and  was 
intended  to  mean,  one  thing.  I  would  never 
decide  it  meant  Just  the  opposite  becavisc  I 
thought  It  was  desirable  social  or  economic 
policy  to  do  so.  This  twisting  and  stretching 
is  not  for  me." 

Nor  should  it  be  for  any  judge 


I'HE  CONCH  E.Sri   MUST  TAKE 
.AFT-THMATIVE  ACTION 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  :n  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia  ' 

There  'Aas  no  objection. 

Mr  HOLIKIELU  Mr  Sp«.aker.  in  the 
last  few  days  the  Republican  Party's 
nominal  leader  iind  hcir-iipparent  to  the 
presidential  nomination,  the  man  for- 
merly of  California  and  currently  from 
New     York.    Mr     Richard    Nixon,    was 


quoted  as  stating  that  we  would  be  de- 
luding the  iKxir  to  promise  them  a.s.si.st- 
iince  when  we  simply  do  not  have  llie 
money  as  a  nation  to  take  care  of  their 
jjroblems  This  reminds  mc  of  anotlier 
comnunt  this  .same  man  made  several 
years  ano  when  discussiiiK  the  farm  prob- 
lem—  he  .said  he  would  do  away  with  tlie 
small  farmer 

For  a  man  who  could  .seek  the  Pie.--i- 
dency  of  this  Nation  to  perpetuate  and 
seek  political  tiain  from  the  myth  of 
fl.sciil  incapacity  is  shockinR.  It  is  also 
irresponsible.  Are  we.  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  World,  to  allow  an  apostle  of  fi.scal 
myopia  to  a-scend  to  the  tilRhest  office 
of  the  land  at  this  time,  and  at  a  time 
like  this'' 

Mr  Sjieaker.  I  could  not  be  more  earn- 
est in  urmng  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  public  to  tjeware  of  the  impli- 
cations of  a  policy  of  retreat  from  our 
.social  obligations  at  this  !>olnt  in  our 
history  We  have  here  a  man  who  says 
we  have  done  enough,  we  can  do  no  more. 
In  a  period  nf  unequalled  Rrowth  and 
expansion  of  our  productivity  and  eco- 
nomic .strength,  this  man  who  would  be 
President  lusks  us  to  take  a  fateful,  back- 
ward step  toward  domestic  chaos  and 
social  order 

I  will  lun  be  counted  as  one  who  pulled 
out  an  rmpty  [XK-ket  to  the  poor.  So  long 
lis  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Ameri- 
can citizens,  stand  deprived  of  the  op- 
l>on  unity  to  even  compete  for  the  abun- 
dance and  prosperity  of  this  land.  I  say 
that  we  must  find  new  ideas  and  new 
methods  for  giving  them  a  stake  in 
.Amenca 

I  ask  you,  who  has  greater  faith  in 
America  and  faith  in  himself — the  young 
man  who  'J  years  ago  was  a  street  punk 
and  who  this  week  signed  on  for  a  full- 
time  job  because  of  his  experience  in  the 
Job  Corps,  or  the  man  who  stands  for  the 
Presidency  and  says  that  to  provide  more 
Federal  .s[)ending  to  aid  the  ixx)r  is  '  dis- 
honest" and  a  "cruel  illusion."  I  think 
the  answer  is  obvious 

Are  we  to  stand  by  in  silence  and  al- 
low this  man  to  spin  out  this  web  of 
empty  phrases  phrases  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  those  Americans  who  falsely  b<>- 
lieve  that  an  end  to  our  efforts  in  the 
cities  will  bnng  an  end  to  tension  and 
disorder  That  is  exactly  the  wrong  way 
to  end  these  problems.  I  for  one  will 
not"  stand  by  m  silence  and  watch  the 
door  of  opportunity  slammed  in  the  face 
of  the  ixior  i)eoiile  of  America  by  a  man 
of  little  faith  It  is  within  our  capacity, 
and  It  is  our  solemn  responsibility,  to  act 
affirmatively,  not  to  coun.sel  an  end  to 
action 

Now  the  gentleman  claims  that  he  will 
enlist  the  .sen-ices  of  private?  enterprise  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  needy.  I  suspect 
that  this  proposal  is  similar  to  his  sug- 
gestion that  he  had  a  "super-duper  war- 
stopper  '  in  the  wings  a  few  weeks  ago 
Apparently  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  an 
unveiling  of  this  marvelous  machine.  I 
hope  that  his  offers  of  a  job  program 
will  not  be  left  in  the  .same  shadowy  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  felt  compelled  to  dis- 
cuss these  remarks  attributed  to  the 
Fiepubllcan  frontrunner  because  I  see  in 
them  a  new  and  subtle  variety  of 
demagoguery.  It  is  the  demagoguery  of 
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the  contented  class,  designed  to  appeal 
to  those  who  follow  the  "do  nothing 
about  It  and  it  might  go  away"  school  of 
thought.  These  .sentiments  can  be  found 
in  a  few  select  neighborhoods  on  the 
tdees  of  our  great  metropolises.  Beneath 
the  artful  phraseology,  there  lies  a  crude 
appeal  to  white  Americans  to  stop  caring 
iibout  what  kind  of  society  we  shall  have 
in  America. 

Is  it  to  be  a  society  of  full  and  real 
opixirtunity  for  all  Americans,  or  is  it  to 
be  a  society  of  opportunity  denied?  Is 
It  to  be  a  .society  known  for  its  humane 
and  tolerant  values,  or  is  it  to  be  a 
society  of  division,  disorder,  and  separa- 
tion? .  ^ 

I  ask  you  further,  is  it  to  be  a  society 
in  which  we  rccocnize  our  collective 
responsibility  for  the  present  day  and 
the  future,  not  out  of  any  sense  of  col- 
lective guilt  for  the  inequities  of  the  past 
but  out  of  a  renewed  sense  of  dedication 
to  deal  with  the  visible  needs  of  our  own 
time?  We  must  answer  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative.  If  we  do  not.  I  see  an 
America  made  small  by  .small  aspirations 
and  vet  .smaller  achievements.  For  we 
will  be  no  larcer  in  the  long  scope  of 
history  than  the  most  unknown  civiliza- 
tions of  the  pasl  if  we  do  not  possess 
greatness  of  .soul  toward  each  other. 

Our  L-reatest  natural  resource,  greater 
than  the  iron  of  tlic  Mcsabi.  greater  than 
the  oil  of  the  tidelands.  greater  still  than 
the  i;randeur  of  nur  plains  and  moun- 
tains, our  f;rcate.si  resource  is  the  capac- 
ity of  our  pcopl'^  to  respond  to  change 
affirmatively. 


STANLEY  ROTHENBERG  ON  COPY- 
RIGHT IN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERI- 
CANA 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
1x)dy  after  much  deliberation  in  our  Ju- 
diciarv  Committee  and  on  the  floor,  on 
April  11.  1967,  pa.ssed  the  bill  for  the 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  H.R.  2512. 
It  i.s  .still  pcndin-i  in  the  Senate. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana  for  1968 
contains  an  interesting  and  informative 
review  of  the  law  ol  copyright  to  date  in 
the  article  by  my  constituent  and  friend, 
Stanley  Rothcnberf. 

Mr.  Rothenbcrp  is  an  outstanding  au- 
thority in  this  field,  and  I  am  honored  to 
be  cited  by  him  in  his  concluding  bibli- 
oaraphy  for  source  material. 

While  we  wait  for  the  enactment  of 
new  copyriaht  legislation,  I  know  my 
coUca.i^ues  will  be  interested  in  the  his- 
tory and  current  status  of  the  law  as 
discussed  by  Mr.  Rothenberg  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  their  attention.  It 

follows: 

Copyright  ' 

I  By  Stanley  Rothenberg) 
Copyright  Is  the  exclusive  right  that  pro- 
tects   an    author,    composer,    or    i^rtlst    from 
having    his    work    published,    recorded,    per- 


formed, exhibited,  Uanslated,  or  reproduced 
by  way  of  copies  and  other  versions,  except 
with  his  permission.  This  Intangible  property 
right  comes  Into  existence  automatically  on 
creation  of  a  musical  or  dramatic  composi- 
tion; a  novel,  short  story,  poem,  or  original 
work  of  nonnctlon:  and  a  piece  of  .--culpture, 
a  painting,  or  a  map.  These  are  only  a  lew 
of  the  Intellectual  productions  that  qualify 
for  the  legal  protection  usually  referred  to 
in  the  United  .States  as  a  rO!!iT/iO)!  lair  ropy- 
right.  For  this  protection,  no  legal  lormali- 
tles  need  be  observed,  so  long  as  the  work 
remains  unpubli.shcd. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  s!a!utt,iii  copynqhi. 
that  Is,  a  copvrluht  under  the  U.b.  Copyright 
Act  of   1909.  may  be  obtained  in   two  ways: 
either   by    publication    of    the    work    with    a 
proper  notice  of  copyright  or  by  reclstration 
of  certain  works  isuch  as  lectures,  dramatic 
and   musical   compositions,   motion   pictures, 
and  works  of  art)    before  pubU.-ation.  Hesis- 
tration  is  made  in  the  U.S.  Copyright  OlHce, 
in  the  Library  of  Congre.ss.  WashlnRton,  U  C. 
On  such  registration  or  publication,   which 
will   henceforth    (tor  a   hmlt<>d   ijeriod )    pro- 
vide protection,   the   common   law   copyrijht 
terminates;   thus  the  common  law  copyright 
in  the  United  States  is  sometimes  called  "a 
right  of  first  publication.'  Therefore,  a  work, 
when  lirst  published  1  whether  in  the  United 
States   or   abroad)    must    bear    the    requ.red 
copyright  notice  in  order  to  ijrrvent  tlio  work 
from  "entering  the  i)ublic  domain"  (that  is, 
becoming    public    property)     in    the    United 
States.  Once   a   work   enters   the   public   do- 
main it  cannot  bo  withdrawn;    anyone  may 
freely  use,  adapt,  or  exploit  it  in  its  original 
form  or  any  other. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ptirchase  of 
the  material  object  (that  is,  the  original 
work)  does  not  autom.atically  carry  with  it 
any  of  the  exclu.sive  rights  that  constitute 
"the  copyright.  Nor  does  the  acquisition  of 
the  copyright  Include  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship to  the  material  object,  unless  by  ^pcclIlc 
arrangement. 


i;  19G8  Encyclopedia  Americana. 


ORIGIN    IN    ENGLAND 

The  establishment  in  1476  by  Willi.im  Cax- 
ton   of    his   press   at   Westminster.    England, 
marked   the   beginning   of   ineans   lor   easily 
reproducing  literary  works  and  making  them 
readily  and  widely  available.  The  Crown  soon 
recognized   the   need    to   regulate   the   newly 
developing  trade  of  printing  and  boolvselling 
which  could  spread  new  and  perhaps  "danger- 
ous" political  and  religious  ideas   Regulation 
(that    is,    censorship)    was   accomplished    m 
several  ways,  such  as  by  royal  restrictions  ol 
the  right  to  print,  by  royal  grants  and  patents 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  print  certain  books, 
and  by  requiring  the  deposit  of  printed  copies 
and    the    imprinting    of    the    names    ol    the 
author  and   printer  in  each   copy.  Also,   the 
Stationers'   Company,   a   trade  association  ol 
printers  and  booksellers  chartered  by  (jueen 
Mary  in  1557,  maintained  a  Register  m  which 
each  member  made  an  entry  of  the  title  ol 
each  book  he  purchased   irom  ;.n  author  or 
from  another  member.  The  Staiioiiers  thus 
established  a  court  lor  the  (ietennination  ot 
claims  ol  priority  and  piracy  i\crbatim  copy- 
ing)   However,  by  1694  \anous  ineans  of  reg- 
ulation of  the  press  had  failed,  including  the 
Stationers'  Company  luseU".  so  that  pro'.cction 
of  literary  property  was  in  .■^erlous  jeopardy. 

There  ensued  .several  years  tf  uncontrolled 
literary  piracy,  together  with  lorvcni  peti- 
tions to  Parliament  Irom  the  distressed  print- 
ers and  booksellers.  Their  protests  brought 
about  passage  in  1710  (.1  the  Sianite  01  Anne, 
which  marked  the  beginning  lA  modern  Kng- 
lish  copyright  law. 

The  statute  provided  [jrctcction  against 
uucuthorized  prnninii.  reprinting,  or  import- 
ing of  books  lor  a  limited  term  of  year.-:.  How- 
ever, so  long  as  a  work  remained  imputaUshed 
it  did  not  come  within  the  .'tatute  and.  pre- 
sumably, was  covered  by  common  law  jjro- 
tection"  indefinitely.  Although  the  Kings 
Bench  upheld  a  perpetual  common  law  copy- 
right in  Millar  v.  Taulor  in  1769.  the  House  o£ 


Lords  in  the  precedent-setting  case  of  Don- 
aldson V  IScckrt  (1774)  decided  otherwise; 
henceforth  protection  lor  published  works 
wa.s  to  be  found  in  the  statute  or  not  at  all 

In  the  United  States  a  somewhat  similar 
question  as  to  perpetual  common  law  copy- 
right arose  In  the  classic  case  ot  Whcaron  v. 
Peters,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1834. 
The  court  heul  that  copyright  in  the  pub- 
lished work  was  ;olrly  a  creature  of  .statute, 
:.o  that  the  proprU'tMr  was  rc(!Uired  10  comply 
with  the  statute  or  his  work  entered  the  \>v:\>- 
lic  domain. 

DEVELOPMENT    IN     HIE    VNITEI)    bTAlLS 

N,.t  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
in  J 789  wa.s  Congress  vc.-,ted  (by  Article  I.  .ac- 
tion  H)    with   the   power   to   protect   lilc-r.iry 
l)roi)crty  and  inventions.  (For  invenllon.s,  ^co 
Patent"  Law  )    Formerly,   the  .separate  statci 
had  enacted  their  own  statutes    The  i.ubjccl. 
matter  uf  Uterar..   jirolection  under  the  now 
lederal  act  of  1790  did  not  go  bovond  maps, 
charts,  and  books.  Foreign  autliors  were  not 
eligible  for  protection  lihlil  the  j.a.'-.sas.'c  ol  lUu 
Chace  Act  in   1891.  In   the  inler'.ening  cen- 
tury, Charles  Dickens  and  (^ther  leading  Knt;- 
Ush  authors  had  been  Ireely  pirated  by  U.S. 
[HiijUshers.     Meanwhile,     American     author.: 
,(.;(. plained    bitterly    that    their    own    boi.l.s 
were  being  ignored  by  many  US.  publishers 
in  lavor  of  royalty-lree  Lnglish  works   There 
was  :trenuous  i)etitlonlng  oyer  the  \ears  by 
:.uch    American     literary     (.Uant.s     as    Twain, 
LonglcUow.  Holmes,   Emerson,  and   Whillier. 
launy  of  whom  were  being  adversely  alTccled 
by   the  unfair  competition  of  the  large  and 
;.ccc.sible   number   of    English   works   in    the 
U  S    '  iniblic  domain  "  This,  coupled  with  liie 
crc.ition  m  Europe  ot  the  :K-rn  Union  (Which 
<.l)ened   the  door  to  European   copyright  l'.^r 
.\;.'.encans)   led  tj  the  Chacc  Act 

Extension  of  Copyright  Provisions.  Be- 
tween the  enactment  <■!  the  .'\ct  of  1790  .ihd 
the  major  revision  m  1909.  the  prolectible 
.subject  matter  expanded  considerably.  Con- 
gress added  prints  (1802i;  musical  composi- 
tions I  1831 ) ;  the  right  of  ijubhc  i>erlormance 
:n  dramatic  compositions  (1856i,  which  li:id 
previously  been  protected  only  again., t 
printed  copies;  photographs  il865);  work.s 
of  line  .irt.  the  right  .jf  translation  und  t.'.e 
risht  t-o  dramatize  nondramattc  liter.iry 
works  (  1870  I ;  :>nd  the  right  to  tlic  iierfomi- 
ance  in  public  of  musical  compositions 
iI897i.  Musical  compositions,  like  drama. 
Ijreviously  were  protected  only  against  pnnt- 
inc  :ind  vending  of  the  work. 

Through  codification  and  reenactment  .n 
1947  as  Title  17  of  the  U.S.  Code,  the  1900 
act  added  now  protective  categones  of  works 
1  lectures,  sermons,  .md  addres-ses  i>repared 
for  (.ral  delivery;  models  or  designs  for  works 
of  art;  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  and 
drawings  or  pl:i.stic  work.s  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  character). 

HOW    ropy  RIGHT    LAW    I  rN(~riONS 

Delore  1909.  the  '  iiropr.etor"   (the  author. 
his    assignees,    or    his    heirs)    controlled    the 
right  to  dramatize  his  nondramatic  literary 
\vorl£  :ind   the   right  of   ir.mslation.   The   act 
extended   the  control   to  the   right   to  make 
.,ny  other  \ersion  of  :i  literary  work  and  the 
right  to  convert  a  drama  into  a  novel  or  other 
nondramatic  work.  In  the  case  of  a  musical 
work,    the    propnet/Or    received    the   right    to 
arrange    or    adapt    it.    including    protection 
against  unauthorized  recordings.  However.  43 
years  elapsed  belore  C^nsress  again  extended 
the    scope    of    protection    lor   w  rks    .'.Ircady 
within   the   framework   of    the   act.   In    1952 
the    copyright    proprietor    of    a    nondramt.c 
literary  work  was  tnven  control   over  jjubhc 
renditions  for  profit  and  the  making  of  irsn- 
.■^cnptions    or    recoras.    Belore    1952.    novels, 
.'^hort  stones,  .md  ix)ems  <  ould  be  1  and  were) 
freely    re.id    un    radio    .tnd    distributed    on 
phoiiotn-aph    records.    Similarly,    before    the 
1870  legislative  crant  of  ..n  ..uthor's  right  of 
translation.  Harriet  Beecher  ^t/>we  had  been 
unable  either  to  suppress  or  to  share  m  the 
profit  from  many  thousands  of  copies  of  an 
unauthorized    German-langua-e    translation 
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"f  h«T  world -fainoud  UnrU  T'i'n's  Ca^tn  th^n 
beln^  sold  ui  Ihr  newlv  <M-r1««rt  0«Tii»n- 
9p<»«lc1n<  population  <if  PpnrinylvHnU 

frtte^orle>t  rif  w'n-ks  '.hat  ir^  rnf\ntT^ble  aa 
•aiipublL&h-d  works  iu>»  *«  .'i^Uoiw  ;efitin>e«  i* 
similar  oral  production*  dnunatlc  and  musi- 
cal-dnuna  .x>mp<«ltl"tui.  miislcaJ  o»-icnpoBl- 
uoas.  vorka  '>f  Art.  scientlrtc  '*•  t^rhnlral 
drawings  iir  pla»Ur  Amrlcs  phoruvrriptis  and 
motion  plctUTPs  Be»ide«i  ihes*  cate^irles  'Me 
t'tUowXntf  may  oniv  be  copyrt«hf/ed  by  publl- 
caU'in  bo>>lu  Uicliidlrikr  poems.  painphleM. 
Ifwfleta,  .ind  *Jn<ie  pn*!es  i  .  ijertoclloala;  ma[)«. 
repp>xlu(-Uona  of  w<:>rli»  -f  .\rt.  mid  prlnM. 
pictortai  UlUBtr.aions.  .uid  ■-omnierelal  pnnta 
cr  labels 

In  the  case  of  an  unpublished  work,  one 
cnmplet*  copy  of  the  worit.  subject  tu  certain 
exceptions.  Is  required  for  dejxislt  Two  com- 
plete deposit  copies  nre  required  for  reijls- 
tratlon  uf  published  wurks-  and  registration 
Is  required  even  If  the  work  was  previously 
rPKlstered  is  an  unpublished  work  Excep- 
tions ;ire  made  fir  foreign  applicants,  who 
must  deposit  only  one  copy,  and  for  certain 
citegortes  of  works  if  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights considers  actual  ci'ples  impracticable 
for  depuslt  Ijecause  >r  size,  welglit.  fragility, 
or  moaetary  VAJue  In  that  case,  photographs 
or  other  Identifying  reprcxluctlons  iin  ac- 
cordance with  Copvrlght  Office  criteria  i  may 
be  deposited  instead 

The  U  3  copyright  endures  for  28  years. 
whether  the  copyTlght  Is  obtained  by  pub- 
lication ir  by  registration  r-  ^n  unpublished 
work  The  ■.>rlgin.il  copyright  may  be  renewed 
or  extended  for  a  second  28  years  To  do  so. 
a  renewal  application  must  be  tiled  m  the 
28th  I  last  I  year  of  the  original  copyright 
period.  It  cannot  be  tiled  m  advance  and  late 
tilings  are  not  accepted.  Failure  to  file  the  re- 
newal application  In  time  results  in  perma- 
nent lapse  of  the  copyright.  >  Aa  exception 
has  been  made,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
ft  r  nationals  of  particular  lurelgn  countries, 
such  as  Germany,  who  were  unable  to  comply 
with  the  tiling  requirements  during  war- 
time I 

If  the  author  !-■>  alive  during  the  28th  year. 
the  rlrfht  to  renewal  is  vested  in  him  or  her. 
unless  the  work  was  published  posthumously 
or  prcKluced  on  \  hire  basis.  In  the  latt«r 
cases,  the  proprietor  during  the  28th  year  la 
entitled  to  the  renewal  If  the  author  do«s 
not  survive  Into  Lie  28lh  year,  and  the  work 
w.13  not  published  or  produced  as  noted 
above,  the  authors  widovt'  lor  widower i  and 
the  author  3  children  can  tile  tor  renewal  If 
no  widow,  widower,  or  children  are  living  tl^e 
right  then  goes  to  vhe  executor  or  admmu- 
trator  uf  the  authors  will.  or.  lu  the  absence 
of  a  wlU.  to  the  next  of  kin. 

If  during  Uie  original  ternx  of  copyright 
the  author  had  transferred  rights  for  the  ri- 
iifwal  term,  he  will  be  bound  by  his  trausffr 
If  he  survives  to  tile  the  renewal  applica- 
tion If  he  does  not  jiirMxe  the  oilier  f.iaiu- 
ti'ry  beneficiaries  noted  .ibo\e  are  entitled 
to  the  renewal  copyright  Iree  and  clear  Of 
the  rights  previously  ^jr-intcd  by  the  .-vuthof; 
that  is.  the  author  s  assignees  and  licensees 
c-annot  use  or  otherwise  exploit  the  wurk 
during  the  second  term  ■  f  copyright  For  «k- 
ample.  If.  during  the  original  copvrlght  a  mo- 
tion picture  Is  based  on  the  work,  that  m()- 
tlon  picture  cannot  be  distributed,  exhibited, 
or  televised  In  the  United  States  during  tfce 
new  28-year  copyxighl  term  unless  the  new 
proprietor  ithe  statvitory  beneliclary  i  grants 
a  new  license  This  obviously  puts  the  new 
proprietor  In  a  relatively  strong  bargaining 
position. 

Certain  material  is  not  copyrightable,  for 
e.xample.  words,  nauies,  titles,  and  slogaos. 
Ideas,  plans,  methods,  systems,  or  deMc«s. 
as  distinguished  from  the  particular  manner 
in  which  they  are  expressed  or  described  In 
writing,  are  also  not  subject  to  copyrlj;ttt 
Facts,  news,  and  other  Information  that  is 
Common  prtiperty.  fhat  is.  not  the  result  of 
original  authorship,   is  not   protecUble  ev^u 


If     emhodtwl     m     otherwl-s*      copyrightable 
material 

Infringement  'f  CopvTlght  T"  -onstltute 
copyright  Infringement  three  element*  must 
be  present  <  1  i  there  must  be  a  substantial 
or  material  apprr>priatlon  >f  protectlhle  ma- 
terial. I  2)  the  u.se  of  It  does  not  Cf*ne  within 
the  privilege  of  fair  use"  (defined  below  i 
and  I  fi  I  the  material  ti  used  in  a  medium 
reserved  excliwlvely  to  the  coprrlght  proprie- 
tor In  this  re«pe<'t.  an  Interesting  point 
ari»e«i  iis  to  how  f.ir  protectlblUty  applies  to 
reproductions  made  in  a  medium  different 
from  that  of  the  original  work  In  tlie  case  of 
phonograph  or  tape  recordings  of  musical 
compositions  the  music  copyright  proprietor 
possesses  the  exclusive  right  of  first  record- 
ing: however  .ifter  he  has  manufactured  or 
iicquie«ced  in  the  manufacture  of  records 
of  the  wirk.  any  other  person  m.iv  m.ike  simi- 
lar use  of  the  work  on  the  payment  to  the 
prtiprtetor  c<  a  royalty  of  two  cents  per 
record  In  1909.  there  was  a  likely  possibility 
that  a  single  record  manufacturer  would 
Ue  up"  the  recording  rights  to  moot  of  the 
copvTlghted  music  and  thereby  stifle  ci>m- 
pelltlon;  according.  Congress  resp<.inded  by 
the  lncorp<irallon  Into  the  1909  copyright  law 
of  an  antitrust-type  provision  In  the  form 
of  a  compulsory  llcen.se  This  Is  the  require- 
ment that  a  license  be  granted  to  any  apply- 
ing party. 

"Pair  Use"  The  appropriation  of  protectl- 
ble  material,  aa  noted  above,  is  measured 
by  the  Lrtterlon  of  "fair  use  "  This  means  a 
taking  thit  is  mnterlal  or  <.uljstnntl  U  but 
that  IS  pemmted  because  of  overriding  pub- 
lic policy  For  example,  a  book,  drama,  or 
art  critic  can  (reelv  reproduce  portions  of  the 
subject  under  review  to  a  greater  extent  than 
can  one  who.se  use  may  .<;erve  its  a  substitute 
to  Interfere  with  sales  or  with  other  exploita- 
tion of  the  work  by  the  proprietor  An  exact 
me.isurlng  rod  does  not  exist  for  marking  the 
borderline  hevond  which  a  taking  Is  material 
or  sut)stantUtl.  n'jr.  similarly,  as  t«  fair  use 
Accordingly,  a  trade  practice  has  developed 
whereby  publlsners  request  "permis.si..n  ' 
I  license  I  from  one  .mother  for  the  right  to 
take  extracts  from  copyrighted  works,  A  li- 
cense Is  a  transfer  by  the  copyright  proprie- 
tor of  less  than  his  entire  copyright  ( A 
transfer  of  rhe  entire  copyright  is  an  assign- 
ment 1  .\ssigrunents.  licenses,  and  mortgages 
under  copyright,  and  also  under  future  i  con- 
tingent! renewal  copyrights  must  be  recorded 
in  the  Ci>pynght  Oftlce  Failure  to  record  such 
a  document  within  three  mouths  after  Its 
execution  In  the  United  States  (or  'Althln  six 
months  abroad!  will  result  In  voiding  it  In 
favor  of  any  subset) uent  purchaser  or  mort- 
gagee for  a  valuable  consideration,  without 
notice.  If  hl3  instrument  i  pertinent  legal 
document  i    has  been  duly  recorded. 

The  Statute  of  Limitations  contiUned  in 
the  Copyngtu  Act  must  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served no  civil  action  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings c^n  be  tnalntalned  unless  begun  within 
three  yeurj  after  the  claim  accrued.  The 
penul  provisions  of  tlie  act  make  willful  in- 
fringement for  profit  a  inlsdeuieauor  punish- 
able  by   imprisonment  and  or  a  fine. 

Manufacturing  Clause  A  taritl  or  customs- 
type  provision  appears  in  the  act  in  the 
form  of  the  to-called  'manufacturing 
cl.uisc  ■  The  mechaiucal  wurk  isuch  as  type- 
setting, printing,  and  binding  for  books, 
pamplileis.  periodlc.ili,  Ilthogr.iphs.  iUid  pho- 
toengravings claiming  copyright  Is  required 
to  be  done  In  the  Ututed  Stales.  The  clause 
does  not  apply  to  mitsical  or  dramatic  com- 
positions, motion  pictures,  and  other  works. 
Also.  It  does  not  apply  to:  certain  other 
works,  such  as  those  clainung  copyright 
under  U  S  law  ;.s  a  result  uf  U.S.  adherence 
to  the  Umversal  Copyright  Convention  i  dis- 
cussed below  I :  Works  written  by  foreign 
authors  In  a  language  otiier  than  ElngUsh; 
works  in  braille:  lithographs  or  photoengrav- 
ings where  the  subjects  represented  are  sit- 
uated m  a  forclgti  country,  and  work*  pro- 


tected   by    ad    (nfertm    copyright     (or    tem- 
lK)rary  ci»pyrlght » . 

.\d  Interim  C^ipyrlght  This  kind  of  copy- 
right Is  available  lor  b>mks.  pamphlets,  and 
perUKlicals  in  Uie  English  language:  It  Is 
iiot  .ivallable  for  lithographs  :ind  photoen- 
►jravlngs  I"he  proprietor  of  the  Item  manu- 
factured and  published  abroad  may  obtain 
nn  ad  Interim  copyright,  which  endures  lor 
live  years  from  date  i>f  hrst  publication 
abrcMUl.  by  liling  wnthln  .six  m"iuhs  after 
publication  abroad  Once  olnained.  the  ad 
interim  copyright  may  be  extended  for  the 
full  28-year  term,  provided  tliat  within  the 
period  of  temporary  protection  ( 1 1  the  t>ook 
or  periodical  is  mamif.ictured  and  publl.-ihed 
in  the  United  States:  (2)  It  has  the  proper 
copyright  notice:  and  (3t  there  is  compliance 
with  the  registration  provl.slons  During  the 
period  of  ad  Interim  copyright.  1.500  copies 
of  the  foreign  edition  t  which  must  bear  no- 
tice of  copyright)  may  be  Imported  for  dis- 
tribution In  the  United  States. 

inti;rnatJl.nm.  copyright 

England,  today,  and  all  European  coun- 
tries maintain  a  single  copyright  system,  as 
distinguished  from  the  common-law-statu- 
tory dualism  of  the  United  states  Under  the 
Bern  Convention,  to  which  virtually  all 
European  countries  belong,  the  memfjers  ac- 
cord protection  to  the  unpublished  works 
of  the  members'  nationals  and  to  works  first 
(or  simultaneously)  published  in  one  of  the 
convention  countries  whether  or  not  the 
author  Is  a  national  r.f  a  convention  country 
I  for  example,  a  U.S.  citizen  i.  No  i.ther 
formality  need  be  observed  as  a  condition  of 
obtaliung  such  copyrights.  Frequent  practi- 
cal problems  have  .irisen  because  first  or 
simultaneous  publication  abrinvd  by  Ameri- 
cans Is  not  always  feasible.  The  eventu.il  re- 
sp)onse  was  the  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion (UCC)  in  1955.  to  which  the  United 
States  and  the  other  major  countries  of  the 
world  (excluding  Russia  and  China)  belong. 
rhe  UCC  requires  each  signatory  to  protect 
the  unpublished  works  of  other  ."Signatories' 
nationals  i  without  formalities  i ,  their  pub- 
lished works  whether  ftrst  published  wuhln 
or  without  a  UCC  country,  and  any  work  first 
(or  simultaneously  I  published  In  a  UCC 
country  irrespective  L'f  the  authors  nallon- 
allly  and  residence  i  as,  tor  example,  Boris 
Pasternak's  Dr   Zfiiiago.  published  in  It.ily). 

Each  UCC  member  country  is  allowed  to 
impose  fprmallttes  (conditions  for  obtaining 
and  maintaining  copyright  ;,uch  .is  notice, 
deposit  of  copies.  regl.^tration.  tecs,  local 
manufacture  and  publication)  for  works  first 
published  In  Its  territory  or  created  Vjy  one 
of  Us  nationals  However,  each  member  coun- 
try must  comply  with  the  following  rule  as 
to  works  tlrst  published  In  another  UCC 
country,  the  authcr  of  which  Is  not  one  of 
the  Hrst  country's  nationals.  It  must  regard 
all  such  lormalltles  as  satisfied  :/  licglnnlng 
wUh  first  publication  nil  published  copies 
bear  the  symbol  ■  accompanied  by  the  name 
of  the  copyright  proprietor  and  the  year  of 
l.rst  publication,  placed  In  such  manner  and 
location  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  claim 
ct  copyright. 

Strict  U  S  Requirement'  The  UCC  form 
of  notice  fatlsfles  the  notice  requirement  of 
the  U.S.  Copyright  Act.  so  that  an  American 
proprietor  need  Insert  only  a  single  notice. 
such  as  ••■  1968  John  Author."  The  United 
Stales,  however,  has  strict  requirements  as 
to  the  location  of  the  notice:  in  the  case  of 
a  book  or  other  printed  publication,  on  Its 
title  page  or  the  page  Immediately  following; 
If  a  periodical,  on  the  title  page  or  on  the 
first  page  '>f  text  of  each  separate  Issue  or 
under  the  title  heading;  or  If  a  musical  work 
on  us  title  page  or  the  first  page  of  music. 
Under  the  U.S.  act  the  words  Copyright" 
or  "Copr,  '  may  be  used  In  place  of  the  symbol 
C  Also,  the  year  date  Is  not  required  If  the 
work  is  not  a  printed  literary,  musical,  or 
dramatic  work.  Furthermore,  the  symbol  C 
accompanied  by  the  initials  or  symbol  ot  the 
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proprietor  Is  permitted  In  the  case  of  works 
of  an  artistic  nature  (such  as  maps,  art  re- 
prodtictlons,  drawings  and  plastic  works, 
photographs,  prints  and  lllustratlonB) ,  pro- 
\  Ided    that,    on    some    accessible    portion   of 

■  uch  copies,  the  proprietor's  name  appears. 
However,  the  use  of  the  term  "Copyright"  or 

■  Copr"  or  of  the  other  shorter  notices  for 
works  of  an  arfisftc  nature  will  not  satisfy 
the  UCC  requirements  for  the  notice  privi- 
lege. 

Protection  In  Most  Countries.  Copyright 
protection  In  most  countries  outside  the 
United  States  endures,  generally  speaking, 
for  the  life  of  the  author  and  50  years  after 
his  death.  This  Is  the  minimum  term  under 
the  Bern  Convention,  except  for  a  shorter 
period  of  protection  that  may  be  given  to 
cinematographic  and  photographic  works  and 
works  of  applied  art  The  minimum  term  of 
protection  under  UCC  Is  the  life  of  the  author 
and  25  years  after  death,  unless  the  member 
country,  ."-uch  ;is  the  United  States,  does  not 
so  compute  protection.  In  which  event  It  is 
no  less  than  25  years  from  the  date  of  first 
juibllcatlon  cr  registration,  as  the  case  may 
be  However,  m  regard  to  photographic  works 
and  works  of  applied  art  the  minimum  term 
of  protection  Is  10  years. 

Under  both  conventions,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple is  "national  treatment."  One  who  Is 
entitled  to  convention  protection  does  not 
obtain  an  international — or  super — copy- 
right: rather,  one  secures  a  separate  domes- 
tic copyright  in  each  member  country,  a  copy- 
right which  Is  no  less  favorable  than  the 
one  each  member  gives  to  Us  own  authors, 
plus  the  specilic  minimum  safeguards  re- 
quired by  the  respective  conventions. 

.Some  foreifjn  countries  have  extended  their 
term  of  copyrlcht  under  certain  circum- 
stances as  a"  result  of  the  interruptions 
caused  by  World  Wars  I  and  II.  when  nor- 
mal oxploit,Uion  of  literary  property  could 
not  he  effected  by  iMithor  or  proprietor. 
Moreover,  some  <  ountries  have  extended  their 
general  copyriKht  term  to  a  period  in  excess 
of  the  life  of  the  .luthor  and  50  years  after 
his  death  Thus  one  cannot  rely  blindly  on 
the  original  ■  Ufe-plus-50"  Bern  formula  to 
determine  the  copyright  public  domain 
status  of  works  abroad,  and  each  situation 
must  \->e  examined  on  its  own  fact-s.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Bern  Convention  recognizes  the 
"morar right"  of  the  author  during  his  life- 
time, even  after  a  .sale  to  claim  authorship 
credit  and  to  object  to  :ictlon  regarding  his 
work  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  repu- 
tation. Thus,  for  example,  the  Soviet  com- 
posers Shostakovich,  Khachaturian,  and  Pro- 
kofiev were  able  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  the  exhibition  in  France  of  the  Holly- 
wood-made anti-Communist  motion  picture 
The  Iron  Curtain  nn  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tained their  music.  Otherwise  the  public 
nuKht  have  supposed  that  the  famous  com- 
jwsers  authorized  such  use  of  their  music 
..nd  by  so  doing,  endorsed  the  political  con- 
tent of  the  motion  picture. 

In  addition  to  foreign  authors  and  pro- 
prietors claiming  copyright  in  the  United 
States  ijursuant  to  its  obligations  under 
UCC.  the  US.  act  covers  aliens  domiciled  in 
ihe  United  States  at  first  publication  of  the 
work,  and  forelcners  whose  countries  either 
extend  reciprocity  to  U.S.  citizens  or  are 
party  to  an  international  agreement  provld- 
ins  reciprocity  to  which  the  United  States 
may  become  a  party. 

CANADIAN    COPYRIGHT 

On  the  first  publication  In  the  United 
States,  publishers  and  motion  picture  dis- 
tributors frequently  arrange  for  a  con- 
current distribution  in  Canada  in  order 
t,o  obtain  copyright  in  countries  of  the  Bern 
Convention,  of  which  Canada  is  a  member. 
The  Canadian  copyright  law  does  not  require 
the  observance  of  formalities  as  a  condition 
of  obtaining  copyright.  Unpublished  works 
of  US,  subjects  iire  protected,  as  are  unpub- 
lished works  of  subjects  of  Britain  and  Bern 
Convention  and  UCC  countries,  and  those  of 


residents  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
Published  works  are  protected  if  first  pub- 
lished in  such  territories.  The  term  of  pro- 
tection Is,  generally,  life  of  the  author  and 
50  years  from  the  January  1  following  Ills 
death.  If,  after  the  author's  death,  an  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  withhold  the  work  from 
the  public,  it  may  t>e  subjected  to  compul.sory 
license.  In  any  event,  25  years  after  the  au- 
thor's death  his  works  i>econie  .subject  to 
compulsory  license  Also  at  the  end  of  that 
time  there  is  a  reversion  of  the  copyright 
to  the  author's  estat*.  free  and  clear  of  .aiy 
agreements  made  by  him  during  his  lifetime. 

PROBLEMS    IN     THE     KIFCTRONIC    ERA 

Extraordinary  technological  and  com- 
mercial changes  have  occurred  since  the  1909 
revision  of  the  U.S.  copyright  law  Plionn- 
Vjraph  records  have  been  auirmpiued  by  high 
fidelity  long-playing  sound  recordings  on 
tape,  on  wire,  and  in  cartridge  form.  Live 
performances  by  musicians  and  the  sale  of 
sheet  music  have  been  hubstantially  replaced 
by  frequency  modulation  radio  broadcasts  of 
sound  recordings.  Vaudeville  ;ind  local  live 
theater  have  been  .substantially  replaced  by 
motion  pictures,  broadcasting,  and  commu- 
nity antenna  television  iCATVi.  The  1909 
Act  Is  admittedly  not  adequate  to  deal  with 
these  technical  ;!dvanccs  laid  the  new  Indus- 
tries they  have  Introduced.  PhotodupUcation. 
facsimile  reproduction,  information  storage 
and  retrieval  systems,  communications  satel- 
lites, and  still  more  startling  devices  for  the 
creation,  reproduction,  and  dissemination  of 
intellectual  productions  underscored  tlie 
urgency  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  law.  and 
especially  of  copyrightable  subject  matter 
and  copyright  infringement. 

Congress  acted  in  1963.  in  anticipation  of 
the  passage  of  a  new  copyright  law,  extending 
the  term  of  protection  to  proprietors  and  au- 
thors ( both  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries)  vthose  works  were  nearlng  the  end 
of  the  renewal  (second  28-year)  period.  To 
let  them  share  in  the  broader  benefits  <'f  a 
proposed  revision.  Congress  amended  the 
Copyright  Act  to  extend  until  Dec.  31.  1965, 
all  renewal  copyrights  that  would  have  ex- 
pired between  Sept.  19.  1963,  and  Dec.  31. 
1965.  In  late  1965  and  late  1967.  the  "saving' 
legislation  was  reenacted.  pivlng  protection 
through  1968. 

Stanley  Rothenberg. 
Autlior  of  'Legal  Protection  of  Literature, 
Art  and  Music". 
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ELIMINATING  THE  TAX-FREE 
STATUS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BONDS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  Department  recently  took  a 
commendable  step  to  close  one  of  the 
most  gaping  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws — 
the  exemption  from  taxation  of  interest 


on     municipal     industrial 
bonds. 

rhis  axjtion  has  been  criticized  by  .some 
individuals  on  the  grounds  that  such  i 
step  should  be  accomplished  by  legisla- 
tion rather  than  by  administrative  rulini. . 
I  apree.  For  this  reason.  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  eliminalinti  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  these  municip,.! 
bonds,  issued  with  the  intent  of  lunn« 
industrial  firms  away  from  major  indu.s- 
trial  States  such  its  New  York. 

The  kind  ot  cutthroat  competition  Icr 
mdu.stry  exemijlified  by  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  hurts  everyone  in  the  long 
run.  In  the  short  run,  however,  it  strikes 
jiarticularly  hard  at  cities  and  States 
which  cannot,  or  will  not.  resort  to  this 
tactic.  It  throws  their  citizens  out  i  f 
productive  jobs  and  puts  them  on  lli;? 
welfare  rolls  in.stead. 

Conpress  recognized  many  years  la'.) 
the  necessity  of  making  it  easier  h  c 
cilies  to  raise  money  for  legitimate  i)ub- 
lic  purjjoses.  It  agreed  that  the  int^^rt^t 
on  bonds  i.ssued  for  .schools.  hospiUi!:  . 
.;nd  other  municipal  pun>oses  should  L^' 
lax  free  as  an  added  inducement  to  in- 
\estors. 

Unfortunately,  this  .sound  ijrlncijile 
was  extended  by  Treasury  rulintt  in  1954 
w  industrial  development  bonds,  whicn 
t.re  really  nothing  more  than  a  gimmick 
for  allowing  industrial  corixjiations  io 
reap  the  benefits  of  lower  interest  rates 
due  to  the  tax-exempt  .status  of  State 
and  local  government  obligations.  Th.e 
result  of  this  ruling  has  bt>cn  directl.v 
contraiy  to  the  original  intention  of 
Congress,  As  the  municipal  bond  market 
has  increa.sed  with  the  issuance  of  more 
and  more  of  these  bonds,  the  price  has 
fallen  and  interest  rates  liave  gone  up, 
thus  making  .t  more  didicult — and  more 
costly — for  municipalities  l-o  sell  bonds 
for  legitimate  needs  such  os  .'-chools  and 
hospitals. 

Tlie  bill  I  am  introducing  would  not 
affect  the  tax  exemption  on  bonds  issued 
by  college  dormitoiT  authorities  and 
other  organizations  to  finance  needed 
I.iublic  facilities,  nor  would  it  affect  Staf^ 
job  development  authorities  which  u.s  > 
the  bond  jn-oceeds  them.selves  in  a  quasi - 
banking  operation.  It  does  cover  depreci- 
able property  used  for  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial purposes  such  as  jjlants  and 
equipment. 

Thus  it  would  jjut  an  end  to  a  method 
of  lairatina  jobs  from  New  York  and 
other  industrial  Slates  which  is  growing 
in  iKDpularity  in  many  sections  nf  the 
country. 

Industrial  develoimient  bonds  are  no'.v 
used  in  more  than  40  States,  imd  the  na- 
t.onal  total  of  such  issues  has  incre?sed 
from  S70  million  m  1960  to  S500  million 
m  1966  and  S1.4  billion  last  year.  Partici- 
l^ants  at  last  December's  convention  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  As.^ociation  rs- 
limated  that  this  enormous  increase  in 
tax-free  industrial  aid  bonds  has  raised 
the  cost  of  local  government  borrowing 
on  full-faith-and-credit  bonds  by  about 
one-fourth  of  1  jjercent  and  of  other  local 
government  borrowing  by  about  twice 
that  much. 

In  the  next  few  years,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  total  of  these  finan- 
cial offerings  may  reach  as  high  as  S3 
biUion. 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  White  House  ha.s  (in- 
dorsed repeal  of  the  tax  exemption  on 
Industrial  development  bonds  which 
only  serve  to  weaken  the  fliiancUl  jxibi- 
tion  of  our  cities  I  hoi>e  our  colleairups 
will  ijive  serious  consideration  to  my  pr"- 
posal  to  clarify  the  present  confused  ^t- 
uation. 


THE  WARSAW  CiHfTTi  )  UPRISINTi 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneoius  matter 

The  SPEL\KER  Is  -.here  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ;;entienian  from  New 
York  '•  1 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  S|;eaker,  the  mention 
of  World  VV\ir  II  invokes  a  parade  of 
trawic  miatji's  in  our  minds — war  with 
all  the  death,  destruction,  and  di.siister 
that  It  works,  the  sacrifice  of  lives  and 
the  waste  oi  economic  resources  and  cril- 
turai  trea*ttFes:  Hitler,  the  Na/.l  war  ma- 
chine, the  concentration  camps  and  ex- 
termination of  masses  of  the  Jewish 
people 

Tlie  Nazi  policy  of  t;eroclde  atfaiiist 
the  Jewish  people  and  the  marshaling 
of  the  emotions  of  prejudice  mlo  com- 
pliance with  that  policy  tnscribt>d  the 
basest  episode  ui  mans  hisloiT  Literally 
millions  of  human  bein>;s  were  led  to 
.slau»,'hter  at  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
responding  to  mans  inhuman  capacity 
to  commit  atrocities. 

Yet.  m  tiie  midst  of  the  horror  of  this 
persecution,  there  were  acts  of  heroi&m, 
courage,  and  touching  humaneness  by 
tx)tii  Jews  and  non-Jews  in  resistance  to 
the  iienocide  policy  of  the  Nazis. 

Non-Jews,  destitute  themselves  a£  a 
result  of  the  war.  risked  their  lives  and 
tile  lives  of  their  families  to  aid  Jews  to 
er.cape.  to  hide  Jews,  to  shelter  and  share 
their  meaeer  fcKjd  supplies  with  them. 
The  Jewish  people  themselves  displayed 
immeasurable  courage  and  strength  of 
ciiaracter  m  those  unspeakable  days,  a 
pri  Clous  legacy  they  have  entrusted  to 
future  generations. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
illustrative  oi  the  courr\K'e  of  the  Jewish 
people  during  that  horrendous  period 
was  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  which 
began  on  April  19,  1943—25  years  a^o. 
Virtually  unarmed,  using  primarily 
homemade  weapons.  40.000  Jews  in  the 
Warsaw  t,'hetto  dared  to  challenge  the 
Nazi  war  machine,  to  fiKht  for  their  sur- 
vival. Despite  overwhelming  odds,  the 
Germans  had  at  their  disposal,  tanks,  au- 
tomatic anns,  and  airplanes,  the  ehetto 
inhabitants  continued  their  flshting  In 
ever-dwindling  numbers  for  44  days. 

To  understand  tiie  momentum  of  re- 
sistance which  led  to  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
ui)nsintr  and  appreciate  the  sicnificaince 
of  that  historic  act,  it  must  be  examihed 
a'^'ainst  the  background  of  the  phases  of 
Nazi  policy  toward  the  Jews  m  Warsaw. 
Poland  fell  to  the  Germans  in  October  of 
1939.  At  that  time  approximately  330;000 
Jews  lived  in  Warsaw.  The  first  phase  of 
Nazi  txilicy  was  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  Jewisii  poiJUlation,  expropriating 
most  of  their  assets,  and  prohibitini;  them 
from  working'  in  key  industries,  from 
traveling  witiiout  permits,  and  from  wor- 
shiping collectively.  They  were  required 


to  wear  a  Star  of  Dtivid  on  their  clothing, 
which  the  Nazis  construed  as  a  badge  of 
shame. 

The  second  phase  of  Nazi  iwllcy  was 
thi?  establishment  of  the  ghetto  A  de- 
cree of  October  1940  required  all  Jews  to 
move  into  a  designated  /xine  of  War- 
saw, a  zone  which  was  progressively  re- 
duced to  100  sfiuare  city  blocks  Tlie 
Nazis  were  insidiously  clever,  however. 
They  allowed  them  to  form  a  I'overn- 
mcnt  of  their  own  within  the  ghetto — 
t!\e  Judonsrat.  Police  were  recruited  from 
among  the  Jewish  people  Jewish  people 
from  out.slde  Warsaw  were  attracted  to 
tlic  ghetto  in  the  belief  that  tliey  would 
be  allowed  to  preserve  their  Jewish  cul- 
ture, religion,  and  traditions  within  the 
confines  of  the  ghetto  There  was  a  cer- 
tain deceptive  reassurance  in  s<'eing  Jew- 
ish officials,  but  the  actual  meaning  of 
the  ghetto  soon  became  apparent.  With 
over  400.000  Jews  cramped  in,o  the 
ghetto,  freedom  to  travel  outside  the 
ghetto  w  as  denied,  and  the  Jewish  people 
became  dependent  im  tiie  Nazis  for  food 
supplies,  which  reached  a  le.ss  than  sub- 
sistence level  Star^atlon  and  typhoid 
epidemics  claimed  the  lives  of  thou- 
sancLs. 

Then  in  1942.  the  third  and  most  in- 
famous pha.se  began  The  ghetto  inhabit- 
ants were  told  that  they  were  to  be  "re- 
settled" In  the  East  At  a  rate  of  about 
10,000  a  day  they  were  transpt)rted  out  of 
the  ;;hetto — tlieir  true  destination  beini; 
Treblinka  and  Auschwitz  In  order  to 
meet  the  quota,  women  and  children  were 
forcibly  dragt:ed  from  their  homes.  Even 
as  the  news  leaked  back  to  the  ghetto  of 
the  terrifying  fate  awaiting  those  who 
were  selected  for  "resettlement."  the  ad- 
vocates of  active  resistance  within  the 
ghetto  met  with  general  opposition 
Either  people  refused  to  believe  such 
news,  they  believed  their  only  hope  for 
survival  was  to  bide  their  time  until  the 
Nazi  war  machine  was  halted  or  ceased 
the  extermination  short  of  complete  an- 
nihilation, or  they  feared  resistance 
would  only  invoke  massive  retaliation  by 
the  Nazis  on  the  entire  ghetto. 

At  first  preparations  for  resistance 
were  limited  within  the  ghetto  to  numer- 
ous small  organizations  with  little  in- 
tergroup  contact.  These  groups  publislied 
underground  pamphlets  urging  resist- 
ance, began  lo  arm  rind  tram  within  the 
limits  of  their  meager  resources,  and  de- 
veloped commimications  using  couriers 
who  traveled  via  the  sewer  system  to  con- 
tact the  Polish  underground  and  obtain 
news  .'\s  the  numbers  within  the  ghetto 
dWiUdled  and  the  certainty  of  annihila- 
tion increased,  these  groups  began  to 
unify  With  one  another,  their  numbers 
augmented  by  those  wiio  had  previously 
been  committed  to  nonrcsistance.  By 
October  of  1942.  the  United  Jewish  Fight- 
ers Or;4anizalicm  within  the  Warsaw- 
ghetto  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Prep- 
arations for  the  active  large-.scale  resist- 
ance were  carried  out  under  five  com- 
manders; Mordecai  Anilewitz,  of  Hash- 
omcr  Hatzair,  Michael  Rosenfeld,  of 
the  Polish  Workers'  Party:  Adam  Ber- 
man.  of  the  Labor  Zionists;  Soma  Novo- 
t,iaduka.  of  the  Bund:  and  Henoch 
Kirschbaum.  of  the  Zionists,  which  were 
also  repre.sentative  of  the  larger  of  the 
many  organizations  which  had  united. 


It  :s  difficult  for  us.  remote  In  time  and 
place  Irom  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  to  Imagine 
the  emotions  which  charged  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  lime  of  decision  to  rf  .sist. 
One  inhabitant  who  left  a  diary.  Dr. 
Ringelblum.  who  is  considered  the  mar- 
tyred historian  of  the  Warsaw  fhetto  for 
his  efforts  to  prese:  ve  records  of  the  lives 
of  the  Jews  in  the  ihetto.  which  were 
buried  m  milk  cans,  described  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

November  5.  1&42-  .^  terrible  jicsstmlsm 
holds  sway  .miong  Ihe  JewLsh  pupiU.itioii 
Morltiirl-  I  doomed  to  sliiughterl  -thutlsthe 
correct  dt'slgnatlon  ;■  r  the  Wsrsaw  Jew.s  The 
niajorl'y  "f  the  people  are  <leti>rmlned  to 
resl.st  I  think  we  xl!l  no  longer  go  lo  the 
slaughter  like  sheep  The  people  want  the 
enemv  to  pay  clearly  t'T  every  life  We  will 
attack  him  with  Icnlve.s.  .-itlcks.  coal-bvick- 
cts  .  .  .\pparently  ihe  Jews  have  crme  to 
their  senses  afttr  the  terrible  events;  our 
experiences  have  caused  us  to  reckon  up  the 
Kober  estimate  that  eolng  peacefully  lo  the 
slaughter  did  not  lessen  the  tragedy,  but 
lncreH.sed  It  Ever\i>ne  says  the  same  thing: 
Ae  sh'iuld  nc\er  have  allowed  the  '  resetlle- 
inenl  "  to  take  place  .  The  Ciermans  would 
have  taken  a  U-rrtble  revenife  It  would  have 
cost  tens  of  thousands  i  f  lives,  but  not 
300. (XH)  No  recurrence  must  be  pemiltted; 

resistance  must  be  the  program  n(jw.  Kvery 
one.  men.  women  and  children,  must  rise 
and  resist  the  enemy 

The  first  resistance  came  on  January 
18.  1943,  when  the  Nazis  charged  with 
effecting  the  liquidation  of  the  ghetto 
were  met  by  armed  ghetto  inhabitants. 
With  the  element  of  surprise  on  the  side 
of  the  resisters.  the  Nazis  withdrew. 
Feverishly,  the  glietto  inhabitants  pre- 
pared for  their  war  to  the  end.  The  War- 
.saw  Lhetlo  uprising  began  In  the  early 
morning  of  April  19,  1943,  and  raged 
full  scale  for  8  days.  Despite  the  insur- 
mountable odds  with  which  the  Jewisii 
people  were  faced — better  and  more  pow- 
erful Nazi  weapons,  outnumbered  by  the 
Nazis,  the  ill  iiealth  and  near  .starvation 
condition  of  the  Jewish  i>eople  them- 
selves, they  continued  to  surge  against 
the  oncoming  Nazis,  determined  to  fight 
until  their  last  ounce  of  breath.  E\en 
following  the  major  battle  victories  of 
the  Genr.ans  in  the  course  of  the  first  8 
days,  the  surviving  Jews  continued  the 
.■struggle  for  36  more  days.  Skirmishes 
between  the  last  .survivors  and  the  Nazi 
patrols  were  reported  as  late  as  June  3. 
Finally,  with  fire  and  dynamite  the  Nazis 
liquidated  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

The  initial  impact  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising  was  its  inspiration  f>f 
resistance  in  other  ghettos  and  in  death 
camps.  The  will  to  fight  was  contagious. 
In  retrospect,  although  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  annihilated,  their  impact  on 
Jewish  history  and  the  history  of  man- 
kmd  will  persist.  They  demonstrated 
once  again  the  nobility  of  man,  who, 
when  pushed  to  the  brink  of  despair,  is 
still  capable  of  mustering  the  spirit  to 
resist.  Tlie  world  owes  a  moral  debt  to 
those  who  participated  in  the  Warsaw- 
ghetto  uprising.  In  order  that  their 
memory  never  be  desecrated,  may  the 
anniversary  of  that  uprising  each  year 
serve  to  rededicate  our  own  commit- 
ment to  the  rights  of  man  and  to  the 
elimination  of  blgotrj', 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  terrible  irony 
In  the  new  wave  of  anti-Semitism  which 
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is  engulfing  Poland  on  this  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
Poland's  Jews  are  reduced  to  25,000,  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  flourishing  prewar 
population. 

Yet,  incredible  as  it  seems,  the  tiny 
Jewi.sh  community  is  again  the  scape- 
goat for  the  repression  of  the  smoldering 
desire  for  greater  liberties  in  Poland,  this 
time  under  the  cloak  of  "anti-Zlonlsm." 

Of  all  governments,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment should  know  the  cost  of  supress- 
ing  human  liberty  by  persecuting  Jews. 
The  memory  of  the  dreadful  events  whose 
memory  we  mark  should  jolt  Warsaw 
into  a  sense  of  recognition  and  shame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Y'ork  Times  of  April  19  entitled  "War- 
saw-, After  25  years"  and  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  20  on  Polish 
anti-Semitism  by  Anthony  Lukas: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19,  1968] 
Warsaw,   25    Years   Ajteb 

Twenty-five  years  ugo  today  the  uprising 
In  the  VVarsiiw  ghetto  began,  w-hen  several 
thousands  Jews  In  courage  und  despair  said 
"no "  lo  the  N.i?.i  keepers  of  the  charnel 
house.  The  resistanls  knew  from  the  Ijegin- 
nlng  that  it  was  a  hopeless  struggle,  that 
Niizl  superiority  In  numbers  and  arms  would 
prevail,  and  lliat  the  gas  chambers — or 
■worse — were  the  certain  outcome.  Neverthe- 
less the  fighters  of  the  ghetto  fought,  and 
fought  well,  lor  weeks  ;ind  in  some  cases 
even  for  months.  Before  Hitler  achieved  his 
goal  of  making  Warsaw  Judenrein,  one  cf 
the  great  heroic  .sagas  of  man  had  been 
w-rltten  In  blood  and  tears. 

All  during  the  agony  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto, 
the  p>eople  I'f  the  city  that  encircled  It  lived 
more  or  less  i;ormally;  there  was  no  general 
uprising  or  other  major  effort  to  aid  those 
so  desperately  lighting  the  Nazis,  virtually 
with  bare  hands.  Not  all  Poles  were  passive, 
of  course,  nor  were  all  Jews  heroes.  There 
were  numbers  of  non-Jewish  Poles  who  lost 
their  lives  or  risked  them  to  help  the  doomed 
thousands  In  the  ghetto.  There  were  even 
some  Jews  who  betrayed  their  own  people. 
But  these  were  the  exceptions — on  both  sides. 

By  one  of  hisu^ry's  ironies,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  nfter  these  terrible  events  the  tiny 
handful  of  Jews  remaining  In  Poland,  less 
than  30.000  of  the  more  than  three  million 
before  the  war,  are  going  through  a  new 
agony  and  a  new  persecution.  The  Nazis 
built  a  physical  wall  to  contain  and  Isolate 
the  Jews;  Poland's  Communist  rulers  have 
used  a  fictitious  image  to  achieve  the  same 
result.  The  charge  (jf  'Zionism"  is  now  di- 
rected largely  at  assimilated,  de-Judaized, 
and  Communist  persons  of  Jewish  origin 
who  had  become  so  Polonized  that  they  could 
and  did  remain  in  Poland,  trying  to  ignore 
the  ghosts  of  the  past  that  haunt  that  land. 

Future  generations  in  a  free  and  more  en- 
lightened Poland  win  doubtless  remember 
both  the  passivity  of  their  ancestors  in  1943 
and  their  \erbal  pogrom  of  1968  with  shame, 
regret  and  incredulity. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20,   1968) 

Concern  Over  Anti-Semitism 

(By  Anthony  Lukas ) 

As  Jews  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where celebrated  yesterday  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  fears 
were  mounting  in  this  country  that  a  new 
wave  if  :inti-SemuIsm  once  more  endan- 
gered Polish  Jews. 

Reports  reaching  Jewish  organizations, 
Polish  emigres  and  others  liere  suggest  that 
the  anti-Semitic  cunpaign  in  Poland  has 
created  a  climate  of  lens  among  many  Polish 
Jews. 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist leader,  appears  to  have  become  alarmed 


by  the  excesses  of  the  campaign,  which  evi- 
dently is  directed  at  least  partly  at  him.  He 
and  some  of  his  close  colleagues  have  sought 
to  damp  it  down. 

But  some  sources  say  they  Bee  indications 
that  Mr.  Gomulka  has  lost  control  of  the 
situation  and  that  persons  both  within  and 
outside  the  party  are  determined  to  Ftep  up 
the  attack  on  Jews  to  further  their  own 
political  and  ideological  ends. 

Analysts  of  Polish  affairs  here  .said  the 
anti-Semitic  campaign  apparently  began  us 
a  long-planned  move  in  un  intraparty  power 
struggle  waged  by  Maj.  Gen.  Mleczys'.aw 
Moczar,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

However,  they  said  the  theme  had  been 
enthusiastically  picked  up  imd  elaborated 
upon  by  anti-Semitic  groups  in  Poland — 
Boleslaw  Piaseskl's  pro-Communist.  Catholic 
Pax  movement  and  the  leaders  of  the  nomi- 
nally middle-class  Democratic  party,  a  politl- 
c:\l  group  with  some  representation  in  the 
Assembly. 

So  far"  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Polish 
man  In  the  street  has  Joined  In  the  ollictally 
instigated  denunciations  of  Jews,  In  fact, 
there  are  signs  that  many  Poles  reject  the 
campaign. 

However,  some  analysts  here  warn  that  If 
the  movement  continues  to  gain  force  it 
could  eventually  t:ip  the  deep  wellsprings  of 
traditional  Polish  anti-semitlsm  and — in  the 
words  of  one  Polish  emigre — could  even  lead 
to  "outbursts  of  physical  savagery." 

NO     REPORTS     OF     VIOLENCE 

So  far  there  has  not  been  any  report  of 
physical  violence  against  Jews.  The  campaign 
has  relied  on  denunciations  in  the  press  and 
communications  positions,  and  suppression 
of  literary  or  artistic  expression  that  oilers 
support  or  sympathy  for  Jews. 

In  most  cases  the  public  pronouncements 
do  not  even  mention  the  word  Jew,  and 
officials  have  repeatedly  denied  that  anli- 
semitism  is  involved.  Instead,  they  have  used 
such  terms  as  Zionists,  alien  forces,  foreign 
elements,  non-Polish  persons  (<r  persons 
known  for  their  national  nihilism — all  fre- 
quently used  euphemisms  for  Jews. 

However,  even  such  indirect  methods  are 
reported  to  have  created  fear  in  the  Polish 
Jewish  community. 

PANIC   AND   INSECVRITY 

A  recent  report  from  the  Paris  office  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  said,  "the 
purges  of  Jews  on  all  levels  of  cultural  life 
and  Government  departments  is  a.ssuming 
such  proportions  that  every  Jew  in  Poland 
is  practically  in  a  state  of  panic  and  insecu- 
rity, at  least  economically,  if  not  yet  phys- 
ically." 

Antl-semitism  is  nothing  new  to  Poland. 
Jews  have  experienced  abuse,  persecution 
and  outright  physical  attack  r  ff  and  on  since 
they  settled  there  in  the  10th  century. 

For  many  centuries  the  peasants  were  the 
predominant  element  in  the  Polish  popula- 
tion .and  there  was  no  indigenous  middle- 
class.  The  Jews  supplied  the  country  wltii 
craftsmen,  middlemen,  innkeepers  and  a 
small  group  of  rich  merchants. 

They  seem  to  have  been  j/rotectcd  by  the 
kings, "but  hated  and  abused  by  some  of  the 
clergy,  townspeople  and  the  great  m.^ss  of 
peasantrv.  The  nobility  generally  despised 
them  but  also  protected  and  employed  them 
as  middlemen. 

Despite  all  this,  Polish  Jews  developed  a 
flourishing  cultural  and  religious  life.  When 
Poland  regained  her  independence  after 
World  War  I.  the  Jewi.sh  community  there 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  vital  in  the 
world. 

Tien  came  t'ne  German  march  into  Poland 
and  the  Nazi  occupation.  In  1939  there  were 
about  3.3  million  Jews  in  Poland.  There  were 
50.000  to  70,000  left  when  Poland  was  liber- 
ated in  1915.  Many  Jews  who  had  fled  were 
repatriated,  but  .'oon  there  -Aas  a  reverse 
flow  of  Jews  emigrating,  primarily  to  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 


SOME     20.000     TO     30  000     THERE     NOW 

Today  tliere  are  believed  to  be  only  20.000 
to  30,000  Jews  left  in  a  t.itnl  Polish  popula- 
tion of  about  33  mllilon.  Most  of  them  are 
old  people,  widows,  invalids  and  others  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  want  to 
abandon  tlioir  homeland.  A  report  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  estimates  thul 
59  i)erccnt  of  the  Jews  now  in  Poland  arc 
40  yc.irs  old  or  over. 

In  addition,  there  are  an  estimated  10,000 
to  15.000  peo[)le  who  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  Jewi.sh  but  who  have  Jewish  an- 
cestors or  ;ire  married  to  Jews,  and  thus  ure 
regarded  as  tinged  with  Jewishness.  Mr. 
Goinulka's  wife.  i>)fia,  is  Jewish. 

There  was  little  overt  anti.semltlsm  in  Po- 
land lor  the  lirst  10  years  after  the  war.  The 
memory  cjf  Nazi  atrocities  was  still  too 
strung.  Perhaps  even  more  Important,  many 
members  of  the  Government  and  party  lead- 
ers  111   the   .Stalinist  era  were  Jewish. 

i'hese  men  belong  to  the  so-called  Mus- 
covite group — Jews  who  lied  from  Poland  to 
the  Soviet  Union  during  tlie  war  and  re- 
mained there  until  liberation.  Ktalin  saw  !■) 
it  that  these  .Soviet-trained  Jewi.sh  Commu- 
nists were  Installed  in  key  positions  in  Die 
j)Ost-war  Polish  regime. 

MANY     abandoned    STALINISM 

In  195G,  when  Poland's  rigid  Stalinist  Gov- 
ernment gave  way  t^j  the  nominally  libf-ral 
Cromulka  recime.  many  Jews  were  among  the 
hrst  to  turn  away  from  the  old  line.  Tlie 
StallnLsts.  ciistlng  about  for  some  weapfm 
with  which  to  delend  themselves,  resorted  to 
anti-Semitic  slurs.  But  this  backfired,  gam- 
ing more  sympathy  for  the  Jews  and  the 
new  Gomulka  line. 

Until  recently,  many  Jews  remained  in 
lilgh  positions  in  the  Government  and  t!ie 
party.  Guided  by  what  one  Pole  lias  called 
"the  Iderjlogy  of  fear,"  they  swung  with  the 
prevailing  wind.  As  Mr.  Ciomulka's  promise 
of  liberal  reform  has  f.aded,  many  have 
swung   back   toward  the   harsh   line. 

According  to  Jewish  emigre  sources,  tlie 
current  "anti-Zionist"  campaign  appears  to 
liave  been  carefully  planned  by  General 
Mozcar  as  part  of  the  .struggle  for  succession 
to  Mr.  Gomulka  now  going  on  inside  the 
party. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Satterfield, 
for  April  24  and  25,  on  account  of  oflicial 
business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  poimission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive i^rogi-am  and  any  sjDccial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  for  1  hour,  Wednesday,  Apnl 
24. 


EXTENSIONS    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gross  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Arends  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bocgs  in  connection  with 
the  Postmaster  Generalship. 

Mr.  Michel  in  Vxo  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Belcher  and  to  include  extraneous 
mattpr. 

•  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  i 


cxrv- 
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Wirk     in    two 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Burton  of  Utah  In  10  Instances. 
Mesku.l 

MiZE  I  I 

UtTTTliN 

Br'uvn  .>f  Ohio 

CrRiis  in  thrr-e  uustancea. 

Utt  I 

Mathias  .>f  California. 

.~><  HWKIKKR 

WvMAN  in  ihrci'  in.stances. 

Si  HERLE 

C'HAMflfRLAIN. 

.ASHBROOK 

Eit'MSFELn  in  two  instances. 
Lairo 
Harrison 
.Ayres 

The   fiillowmi;    Members    'at   the   re- 

que.st  of   Mr    Montcomery  '    and   to  in- 

chicle   extraneou.-i  matter 

Mr     RooNEY     iif     NfW 

In.stances 

Mr  JONE.sof  .Mabaina. 

SHIF'LEY. 

RoDMfo  m  :'.vo  ln^tances 
PonFi.!.  in  three  instances. 
L<iNO      oi      .Maryland 
in.stances 

Mrs   SiLLiv^N  III  two  in.-.tances. 
Mr  Pi-RCELL  in  three  instances. 
Mrs  Mink  m  two  instances. 
Mr  Slai  k  ;n  two  instances. 
Mr   Oon/alez  m  three  instances. 
Mr    O  Neill  of  Massachusetts  m  two 
Instances  j 

Mr  Rarick  in  six  instances.  | 

Mr  BoiAND  in  three  instances 
Mr      O  Neal     of      Georpia     in 
Instances 

Mr   Olsen  in  two  instances 
Di'LsKi  in  three  instances 
Daddario  in  two  instances. 
P'fLTON  of  Tennessee 
Gilbert. 

GlAIMo. 

Cdmeian  in  three  instances. 

Hanley 

M'lNACAN  in  two  instances. 

t'A.v  ELL  ;n  two  instances 

.\LBERT 

BiM.HA.M  in  two  instances 


in  two 


two 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


IT-JS  A  >t'er  rr.-m  '.he  r.  .mptr  Her  (leii- 
eriU  of  Ihe  t.'nlU»<l  .-.UiLes  u-iULsnmtUiK  a  re- 
fx>rt  of  opinion  ..n  the  iccniiitliiK  syst.-m 
I'lT  Mper.itlons  ;)ropo8eU  ;or  implpmeiiuiti<  n 
July  1.  laen.  in  .icrordance  with  section 
64<J  bi  of  the  t>cpartment  of  l>ffense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1968  Dfparimenl  of  L>f- 
fense;  tc^  the  t"<>m.niUl«'e  .  n  Approprliitmns 
ITiiia  A  letter  from  the  A-nalBtant  .■!ie<-retiU-y 
of  the  .Air  Force  Manpower  and  Reserve  \i- 
falrs,  transmlttini?  ,\  draft  of  proposed  loRls- 

,  Jatlon  to  umend  title  10,  United  state.s  lode. 

'to  provide  lor  the  protection  of  oeruiln  dis- 
tinguished persons  by  security  forces  of  the 
Deparlment  of  Defense,  and  Ijr  otJier  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1770  A  letter  from  the  .se<-reuiry  of  the 
Treasury,  trunsmltting  ft  druft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  Suites  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  to  the 
Committee  on  Biinklnt;  :ind  Currency 

1771  A  letter  from  liie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trrxnsniittlng  a  re- 
port of  review  of  Internal  auditing  and 
related  activities  Post  OfBce  Department;  to 
the  Committee  on   Government   Operations. 

1772  .A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Unitetl  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  procurement  L'f  lunar 
m<xlule  radars.  National  Aeronautlo.ii  and 
Sptwe  .•\dmlnistratlon,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

1773  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secret-uy 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  .idmlsslon  to 
the  United  States  of  certain  inhabitants  of 
Uie  Bonin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

1774  \  letter  from  the  secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  ;ipproprlatlons  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

1775  \  letter  from  the  Secret.iry  of  Trans- 
portation, transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  additional  revenue  for 
the  highway  trust  fund,  to  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  the  highway  trust  fund,  ,ind  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SENATE   BILl,   REKERHIID 

.A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  followihR 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  tlie  lule.  referred  .is  lollows: 

3.  :}293  An  act  to  authorize  appropriatla(ns 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  na\al  vessels,  apd 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  develdp- 
ment.  test  -ind  evaluation  for  the  Armied 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authonzed  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  [of 
each  Reserve  component  ot  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  otlier  pitrp<.aes, '  lo  the  Commltfee 
on  Armed  .Services 


.\DJOL'KNMENT 

Mr    MONTGOMERY    Mr    Speaker, 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.' 

The  motion  was  atireed  to:  accord- 
ini;ly  at  1  ocIock  and  45  minutes  pm. ', 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  .\pril  24,  1968.  at  12  uclock 
noon. 


EXKCUTIVE    fOMMUNlCMIONS. 
ETC 

U:id<T  (  ;aii.s<-  J  of  rulo  XXIV.  .xtcuuve 
coinmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows; 


REPORTS  OK  fOMMI  I  IIKS  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   A.ND   i:t:.sOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pnntini,'  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  RIVERS.  Committee  on  .\rmed  -Serv- 
ices. HR  16703.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  Rept  No.  1296»  Referred 
to  the  Comnuttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
.■>l,.te  •  1  the  Union 

Mr  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR  16166  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  .and  Assistance  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  and  lor  other  purposes 
I  Rept.  No  1297 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1132  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  HR.  15190,  a  bill  to 
amend  sections  ;l  .tnd  4  of  the  act  approved 
September  22,  196-4  (78  St.\t  990).  providing 
for  an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine 
a  site  for  the  construction  ot  a  sea-level 
i-.mul  connecting  the  Atlantic  ivnd  Pacific 
oceans  i  Rept.  No  1298 1  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr.  SISK  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Re-.oUr.lon  1133  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H  R  15986.  a  bill  to  .imenO^the  Communl- 
catlooi  Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  Corporation 
for  Pxibllc  BroadCHStlng  i  Rept  No  1299). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolution.s  were  introduced  and 
.si'vcrally  referred  a>s  follows- 

By  Mr   RIVERS 

HR  1670)  \  bill  to  au'hori/.e  cert^iln  con- 
.structlon  at  niilluiry  lii-stallutlons.  .out  for 
other  purposes,  t*)  the  Committee  i.>n  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr  BINGHAM: 
HR  16704  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Be netits  Act  of  1;)59  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benoHt.s 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Ciovern- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  I'o.st  Olfire  ind 
Civil  Service 

HR  16705  A  bill  to  .imeiid  the  IntiTn.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  not  to  tje  con- 
.klered  obligations  of  States  .md  Ux-ai  >,'0V- 
ornments  rhe  interest  on  which  Is  exempt 
tram  Federal  Income  tax:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  CORMAN 
HR  16706  .\  bill  to  improve  the  jucUci.il 
iivichlnery  by  providing  lor  exclusive  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  and  a  body  of  uniform  Fed- 
eral law  for  casee  arising  out  of  certain  op- 
erations of  aircraft,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  16707    .\   bin   to  Improve   tiie   Jiidlclal 
machinery  by  providing  for  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion and  a  body  of  uniform  Federal  law  for 
ca.ses   arising  out  of   .ivlatlon   and   .sp,aoe  ac- 
tivities,  to  the  Coninmt^e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  C.illlornia: 
HR   16708    A  bill   to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increa.'^ed  pen- 
sions,  disability   compensation   rates,   ro   lib- 
eralize income  limitations   .md  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Commifoe  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr    tUBBONS 
HR   16709    A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  persons  from  Federal 
employment    who   engage    in    unlawful    acts 
connected  with  civil  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee  on   Post   OflRce 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ 
H  R    16710   A  bin  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education    \ct   of    1J63.   and    for   other   pur- 
poses;  to  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr    HATHAWAY: 
H  R.  16711.   A  olil  to  .imend  section  57n  (11 
use,   93n)    of   -.he   IJ-inknipt-i-y  .^ct;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    MATSU.NAGA: 
H  R.  16712    A     bill     to     .\mend     the     tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  tariff  classification  of  invert  or  high- 
test  molasses,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    MESKU.L 
HR.  16713.   A  bill   to  require  an   applicant 
f(jr   a   permit   to   hold   a  demonstration,  pa- 
rade, march,  or  vigU  on  Federal  property  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  poet  a  bond 
to   cover   cert,TJn    costs   ol    sucli    demonstr;i- 
tion,  parade,  march,  or  vigil;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works, 

By  Mr  O'NEILL  of  .Massachusetts: 
H  R.  16714  A  bill  to  include  alj'  traffic  con- 
t.'oUers  within  the  provisions  of  section 
8336tci  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  retirement  of  certain  Government 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
anti  Civil  Service 

H  R   16715    A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral  service,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Comm.tlec  on  Post  Office  -iiid  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    RODLNO: 
H  R   16716    A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  inir- 
f>oses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   ROYBAL: 
H  R   16717    A  bill  to  transfer  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Educ-ution.  .oid  Welfare  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  the  func- 
tion of  approving  new  drtig  applications,  and 
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for    other    purjxjses;    to    the    Committee   on 
IntersUite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  BLATNIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Erixnbobn  )  : 
H  R  16718  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  actlvltlee 
among  the  levels  of  Government  In  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
In  an  Increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove t.he  admin istnition  of  grants-in-aid  to 
tiie  State*,  to  permit  provision  of  relmburse- 
able  technical  services  to  SUite  and  local  gov- 
ernment, to  esUablisli  ctxsrdinated  intergov- 
ernmental [XJlicy  and  administration  of 
grants  and  loans  for  urban  development,  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  dispo- 
sition of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Federal 
agencies  Ui  conformity  wltli  local  government 
pn>gr.'uns,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committer  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.  10719.  A  bin  to  assist  In  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  by  requiring  full  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  guar- 
antees; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  16720.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83, 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  U)  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  per.^on  named  as  survivor 
and  i>ermlt  a  retired  employee  or  Member 
to  designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If 
predeceased  by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
at  the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1G721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  lo  provide  increased  an- 
nuities: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service. 

H.R.  16722.  A  bill  to  modernize  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  16723.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to 
the  retirement  fund  or  that  the  individual 
be  reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  16724.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H,R.  16725,  .^  bill  to  equalize  the  cost  of 
survivor  annuities  for  spouse  survivors;  to 
base  survivor  annuities  on  amount  of  retiree 
annuities  on  dale  ol  death,  to  provide  mini- 
mum annuities,  and  for  otlier  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HR.  16726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  lor  disciplinary  ac- 
tion aK.iinsi  cmiiloyces  In  the  postal  field 
service  who  a.-isau'.t  other  employees  in  such 
service  in  the  periormance  of  official  duties, 
and  for  father  i)uri)oses;  lo  the  Committee 
on  Posl  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (  f  Louisiana: 
H  R.  16727.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drop,  and  Cosmetic  -Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucinogenic  drues  by  unauthorized 
persons;  to  the  Commiiti'e  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  16728.  A    bill   to   regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New   Jersey.    Mr.    Holland.   Mr.   Ptr- 
ciNSKi.  Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carey, 
Mr.    Gibbons.    Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr. 
ScHEi  ER.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Qitie,  Mr. 
AsHBROoK,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
Tork,   Mr.   Erlenbobn,   Mr,   Dellen- 
back,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 


Gardner,  and  Mr.  Steiceb  of  'Wis- 
consin) : 
H.R.  16729.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  cer- 
tain programs  providing  assistance  to  stu- 
dents at  Institutions  of  higher  education,  to 
modify  such  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
planning,  evaluation,  and  adequate  leadtime 
In  such  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  F^NO.  Mr.  Fahbstein.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Joel.son,  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Illinois,  Mr,  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Tif.r- 
nan,  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Vir.oRno, 
Mr.  KuPFERMAN.  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Mc- 
EWEN,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Te.x- 

ZER)  : 

Hit.  16730.  A  bill  to  auUionze  the  sale  of 

Panther  Jet  fighters  by  the  United  Stales  lo 

Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    i  lor    himself.    Mr. 

Farbstein,    Mr.    Halpern,    and    Mr. 

PODELL)  : 

H.R.  16731.  A  bill  to  permit  the  mailing  by 
nonprofit  organizations  under  the  third-class 
bulk  mail  provisions  of  title  39.  United  Stales 
Code,  of  circulars  and  pamphlets  constitut- 
ing notice  of  bingo  and  similar  contests  held 
by  such  organizations  in  States  where  such 
contests  are  lawful,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  (for  himself 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hannai  : 

H.J.  Res.  1234.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
ol  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance 
of  bronze  medals  lo  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  in  recognllion  ot  the  distinguished 
public  service  and  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  'Walt  Disney  lo  the  United  Ktau-s 
and  to  the  world;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.J.  Res.  1235.  Joint    resolution    designat- 
ing January  15  of  each  year  as  Martin  Luther 
King  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY; 

H.J.  Res.  1236.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;  lo  the  Commitlee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 

H.J.  Res.  1237.  Joint  resolution  lo  author- 
ize the  temporary  funding  of  the  Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fund;  lo  the  Commitlee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  765.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  convey  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  t^  the  responsibility  of  France 
in  connection  witli  the  repudiation  of  its  in- 
ternational obligations  r.ndertaken  in  fur- 
therance of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Allairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follov.s: 

By  Mr.  BRADEM.\S : 
H.R.  16732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Rinaldo;  to  the  Comniitlee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  16733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Moher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.    16734.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Aida 
Vergano   Fracchia   and   Angelo   Fracchla;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.R.  16735.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Kwak  Ok  Sung;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  16736.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Esperanza  Ramos  Delgado;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yot  Chlu 
Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FINO : 
HR.  16738.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Joseph 
La  Vena;  to  llie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FRASER: 
H.R,  1G739,   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danuta 
Gigantl:  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R,  1(J740,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr, 
Severino  Laureano  Falla  Alvarez;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  GILBERi-: 
H  R.  16741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Glu.^tino:  1*3  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HR.  16742.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t:i,ry  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interesUs  of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands 
in   Florida    lo   John    Carter   and    Martha    B. 
Carter;    to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  16743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernar- 
dino Ventura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  16744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Caporrimo;    lo    tlie    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary, 

H.R.  1G745.  A  bill  fur  the  relief   of  Grazia 

Dierna;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 

H.R.  16746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 

linos    Skanavis;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  MACHEN; 
H.R,  16747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
(Giuseppe)  Conte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  16748.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Lulgi 
Pralno  and  his  wife,  Sara  Lillian  Praluo;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Menegazzo;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  1G750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Paolo  Palll;   to  the  Commlllee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  1G751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulsoppe 
Trlmarchl;    lo    llie    Coinmittee    (jn    the    Ju- 
ciiciarv. 

"By   Mr.   SHIPLEY; 
H.R,  16752.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  S.  .'t'st. 
Verneli    Burris;     to    the    Cominiltce    ou    tne 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
II, R.  1G753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hodrlc 
.Siewiirt   Pence    iJoo,   James);    lo    the   Com- 
niitlee on  tiie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  tJT,  ONGE; 
H.  Hts.  1134.  Resolution  to  rcler  liic  bill 
I  H.R.  1G609)  entitled  '-^  bill  lor  the  relui 
ot  ae-ji  Oil  ^  General  Corji,  of  New  York. 
N.Y."  to  the  Ciiief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  ol  Claims  jiurEuant  V>  sections  1492 
and  '.;5U9  of  title  28.  U.S.  Code;  lo  l.he  Com- 
mlllee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  ruic  >IXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

2j:i,  Cy  the  .'i PE.^KER :  Petition  of  Mehm 
C.  Holt.  Leavenv.orth,  Kans..  relative  to  dis- 
inibS;tl  ot  a  Federal  parole  Molalion  warratn; 
lo  the  Comniilt<?e  on  the  Judiciary. 

294.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  B.  Brayson. 
Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada,  relative  to  a  pe- 
tition for  Impeachment;  lo  the  Committee 
on  ihe  Judiciary. 
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April  .'.?,  lOOf^ 


Centennial  of  the  NiTajo   Peace  Treaty 


HON.  CARL  HAYDEN      | 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968  [ 

Mr  HAYDKN  Mr  President ,  this  .vat 
IS  the  centennial  of  the  signing  n{  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Navajo  In- 
dians and  tlie  United  States  The  Na\4ios 
are  celebrating  this  centennial  vear  by 
notint,'  their  cntiiry  of  progiess  A  capa- 
ble younkf  '.vr;ter  for  the  Phoenix  .\v\/  > 
Republic  in  an  article  published  in  tliat 
newspaper,  recently  summarized  the 
Navajos  centurj'  of  progres^s  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr  Edwin  Mc- 
Dowell's article  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  beinij  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordertd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

S\\Mii3.   Almost  AnNIHIiated  in   186fl     Ha\,k 
Completed   *  Ckntttrt  •>f  Pr.ooHEss 
.  By  Edwin  McD<Jwell  i  ' 

Elxiiotly  100  yeiir»  .i<o  .he  entire  Natajo 
n.iuun.  relejised  frtitn  military  custody]  dt 
P'lrt  Sumner.  N  M  .  beijan  the  tortuous  300- 
mlle  Long  Walk  back  home 

The  Navajos  have  cume  a  long  WAV  stnce 
those  awful  days  of  1868 — so  much  so  that 
they  have  adopted  as  their  Centennial  m^tto 
"A  Century  of  Progress  " 

But  progress  must  not  be  confused  with 
.itfluence. 

The  average  Navajo  family  Income  is  still 
less  Than  $500  a  year  .And  the  Navajo,  like 
other  Indians,  still  suffer  from  a  high  mfont 
mortality  rate,  .i  short  average  life  span,  tiiid 
inadequate  health  care 

Yet  even  on  Indian  reservations,  the  timea 
they  ire  a-changlng.  and  the  Navajos  are 
helping  to  hurry   that   change  along: 

-At  least  three  major  corporations  have  set 
>ip  shop  on  the  reservation. 

Navajo  population — growing  tlve  times 
f:\ster  than  the  total  U  3.  populatl  in-  is 
more  than  IIO.UOO 

To  keep  track  of  its  S13  tnllllon-per-fear 
income,  the  tribe  employs  a  large  com- 
puter which  also  keeps  an  inventory  of 
all  tribal  equlpmeJit.  maintains  a  livestock 
Inventory,  prepares  tlnanclal  statements  for 
credit  union  members,  and  sifts  Informa- 
tion about  tribal  enterprises  i  two  motels,  two 
restaurants,  a  iiawmlU.  i  coal  mine,  mtl  an 
arts  .uid  crafts  gT.illdi 

Where.us  as  late  .is  1953.  half  of  the  eligible 
Navajo  children  were  not  in  school,  today 
a5  per  cent  of  the  30,000  school  age  children 
on  the  reservation  are  enrolled. 

.\nd  less  than  two  weeks  ago.  the  tnb« 
.tnnounced  plans  f'>r  a  community  college  on 
the  reservation,  to  open  its  doors  next  year 
to  some  200  Navajo  students. 

I  The  tribe  some  time  ago  established  a 
!ilO  million  trust  fund  to  pay  college  ex- 
penses of  all  eligible  Navajos  i 

In  this  Centennial  year,  marking  the 
elghtli  and  final  treaty  between  the  VS. 
and  the  Navajo  nation,  the  tribe  is  unfler- 
tiking  an  lonbitlous  program  to  tell  the 
story  of  "the  Dine"  (People,  .is  they  call 
tncmselves) 

A  Navajo  Science  Fair  was  held  last 
month 

northern  .\rLzona  University  sponsored  a 
successful  flve-day  "Salute  to  the  Navajo" 
e.irller  this  month  .  .  . 

On  the  weekend  of  June  30.  Port  Defiance 


win  witness  the  re-enactment  of  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty  at  Port  Sumner 

And  following  that  re-enactment  150 
Navajoe  will  board  buses  to  travel  to  various 
cities  along  the  route  of  the  i.>rlglnal  Ixmg 
Walk  tliere  to  participate  In  commemorative 
cerenionles 

As  pArt  of  the  Centennial  celebration,  the 
Tribal  Museum  has  Issued  several  publica- 
tions 

"Navajo  BibltoKrnphy"  (t3),  a  comprehen- 
sive 291 -page  book  containing  all  known 
available  references  to  the  Nnvajos,  from  !Us. 
torlcal  ethiiogrnphlc,  biographical,  technical, 
fictional,  and  popular  soi  rces 

'Tourism  In  the  Navajo  Country"  (Hi.  a 
I84-p.ice  study  of  ;ivallable  facilities  and 
places  of  interest  on  the  reser\atlon 

■.Navajo  Historical  Calendar"  i$3i.  a  1968 
cilend.ir  recording  ^Ignlfirant  events  and 
their  dates 

Mfmtlu  .ind  week-days  are  listed  In  Navajo 
and  English,  there  are  photos  of  Important 
Navajo  leaders  md  outstnnding  Navajoland 
scenes  and  each  month's  page  features  a 
full-color  reproduction  of  an  authentic 
Navajo  snndpalntlng 

"NavaJo^  A  Century  of  Progress"  i  $6 1  is 
the  onficial  centetmlal  commemorative  .ilbum. 
depleting  in  text  and  rare  pliotographs  the 
life  of  the  Navajoe  during  the  paat  century 

Shortly  alter  Col  James  Carleton  assumed 
commind  of  It  S  Army  forces  in  New  Mexico 
territory  in  1863.  he  formulated  plans  for 
rounding  up  tlie  Indlatis 

Tliey  were  to  be  collected,  he  said,  and 
deported  to  a  reservation  away  from  Ihe 
iiaunls.  hills,  iirid  lading  places  of  their 
country:  there  to  be  kind  to  them;  there  to 
teach  their  children  to  read  and  write;  teach 
them  the  art.s  of  peace,  teach  them  the  truth 
of  Christianity  " 

Col  Kit  Carson  of  tlie  first  New  Mexico 
C.ivalry  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  round-vip 
operation,  and  the  frontier  wilderness  tighter 
performed  with  bruuil  efflciency 

.Applying  a  scorched-earth  policy  of  burn- 
ing Navajo  crops,  destroying  orchards,  and 
seizing  flticks  and  herds.  Carson  eventually 
backed  the  Navajos  Into  heavily  fortified 
Canyon  de  Chelly.  which  for  almost  two  dec- 
ades had  been  Impregnable  to  US    troops. 

Eventually  the  starving  Indians,  con- 
fronted with  annlhll.^tion  or  capitulation. 
ii;id  no  choice  In  the  largest  mass  surrender 
of  the  350  years  of  Indian  wars,  some  8.000 
Navaios  were  taken  into  federal  custody  and 
sent  to  Fort  Wlngate. 

Prom  there,  the  mournful  procession  of 
men.  women  and  children  was  marched  the 
300  miles  to  Fort  Sumner  at  the  Bosque 
Redoiido  on  the  Pecos  River  In  eastern  New 
Mexico. 

Many  died  from  hunger  and  disease  along 
tlie  way 

In  I96o.  a  smallpox  epidemic  killed  another 
2.J00  of  the  c  iptlvps 

Instead  of  kindness  and  Christianity,  the 
imprlsloned  Na%aJos  found  squalid  condi- 
tions, tuberculosis,  40  square  miles  of  poor 
land,  and  inadequate  water  supplies. 

Their  very  existence  as  a  people  was 
threatened. 

In  1866.  Gen  William  T.  Sherman  began  a 
series  of  talks  with  Navajo  chiefs  and  be- 
came convinced  that  the  stockade  idea  was  a 
failure 

Finally,  two  years  later,  the  US.  govern- 
ment iiiTered  the  Navajos  the  clioice  of  being 
sent  to  Indian  Territory  In  Oklahoma,  or 
returning  to  a  3  5  million  acre  fraction  of 
the  land  they  previously  held 

When  they  chose  to  return  home,  the 
historic  13-artlcle  treaty  was  signed  on  June 
1  establishing  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Navajo  reservation  At  dawn  on  June  18.  those 


Navajos  who  survived  the  imprl.sonment  be- 
gan the  long  Journey  homeward 

No  matter  that  their  conquerors  would  fall 
to  live  up  ut  many  of  the  tern^s  of  ttie  treaty 
(which,  among  other  tilings,  promised  a 
school  house  and  a  teacher  tor  every  30 
Navajo  pupils  who  prpspnted  themselves  to  be 
educated  i 

They  were  now  free  men  .  .  .  or  as  tree  is 
It  was  possible  to  be  on  reservations 

On  July  23— after  braving  tlie  torrid  New 
Mexico  sun  for  35  days — 7.304  Navajos  .  .  . 
what  was  left  of  the  Navajo  nation  .  .  . 
staggered  Into  Fort  Wlngate 

Their  cruel  fmir-year  exile  was  over. 

Tlielr  century  .,f  progress  was  just  be- 
ginning. 


Moratorium    on    Newt 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSA.S 

IN   rilE  HOUbE  OF  HEPRK.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  196S 

Mr  MIZE  Mr  .S;:eaker  can  sensation- 
alism bo  irvtrdone  in  thf  coverage  ;ind 
presentation  of  :uws?  Henry  Jameson  of 
the  .Abilene  '  Kajis  <  Reflector-Chronicle 
believes  that  it  can  and  he  said  as  much 
in  a  recent  editorial  m  his  paper  The 
editorial  evoked  a  ureat  deal  of  favorable 
response  from  his  readers,  and  with  the 
thought  that  this  sugccstion  could  pro- 
voke a  similar  rrsix)n.se  from  other  sen- 
sation-weary 1  eaders  and  viewers.  I  wi.sh 
to  bring  Mr  Jameson's  editorial.  Mora- 
torium on  News"  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleacues,  as  follows: 

MORATORUM  o.N   NKW.S 

Our  society  lias  become  so  "free"  that  It 
wovUd  be  near  Impossible  to  do,  but  I  am 
among  those  who  believe  that  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  things  that  could  happen  to  the 
country  would  be  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  sensational  news  Tills  newspaper  would 
gladly  cooperate. 

The  country  is  sick  and  has  become  one  big 
festering  sore,  with  nearly  everybody  mad  ut 
somebody — and  nobody  knowing  for  sure 
Just  who  or  why. 

Morals  liave  decayed  to  a  new  low.  crime 
keeps  soaring  to  new  highs,  welfare  dole  i:i 
becoming  a  way  of  life  .is  many  of  thoee  in 
power  try  to  "buy  "  peace  and  loyalties  which 
is  impossible,  respect  for  the  flag,  the  con- 
stitution, the  church,  police  authority  .md 
.vx-letv  In  general  Is  dissipating  at  an  alarm- 
lag  rate.  Drugs,  sex.  rioting,  beatings,  knil- 
ings.  burnings,  draft  C4ird  flouting,  looting 
and  alx)ut  anything  liooliganlsm  can  think 
of  to  do  Is  exploited.  Defiance  of  everything 
Is  the  keynote. 

The  courts  and  laws  liave  generously  given 
the  troublemaker  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Recourse  against  anything  Is  becoming 
dllHcult, 

Through  a  span  of  the  last  .several  years 
much  of  the  current  111  situation  has  un- 
doubtedly been  fed  in  a  diet  of  emotionalism 
and  sensational  publicity  Where  do  you  place 
the  blame  and  responsibility?  By  no  means 
are  all  those  In  high  places  publicity  seekers, 
but  some  of  them  are  And  the  television, 
radio  and  newspapers  iiave  fallen  over  them- 
selves to  compound  the  tragedy  of  a  nation. 

After  World  War  II  the  journalism  pro- 
fession was  swept  by  a  tidal  wave  of  "Inter- 
pretative' writing-  explaining  the  news  be- 
hind the  news,  it  is  called  That  is  line,  un- 
til it  drifts  off  into  the  category  of  comiucn- 
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lator  opinion,  bias  and  propaganda.  Today 
the  hard  news  is  sometimes  hard  to  find,  and 
IS  In  the  minority. 

ihe  television  industry  claims  to  have 
tlie  greatest  impact  on  public  opinion  and, 
therefore,  television  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  blame  for  turning  many  news  events  Into 
mass  liysterla  Newspapers  and  radio  must 
share  their  part  of  the  responsibility  also,  for 
what  we  print  or  don't  print  has  a  great  im- 
pact on  public  knowledge,  thinking,  opinion 
iiiid  reaction — violent  or  otherwise. 

Television  lias  grossly  overdone  many  hap- 
l>fnlngs  of  both  minor  and  major  conse- 
quence Without  stopping  at  the  repKjrtlng  of 
what  is  taking  place,  TV  has  too  often  entered 
into  the  held  of  "news  making"  itself.  It  has 
turned  some  ordinary  events^and  people — 
into  prcxiuctlons  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  overdoses  of  crime  shows  and  the  like, 
(,'laniorizlng  the  odd-ball,  have  had  a  most 
seriously  damaging  influence  on  the  younger 
peneration  which  Is  now  growing  Into  adult- 
iKXKl  and  causing  many  of  today's  problems. 
Politicians  have  a  way  of  fanning  the  fires 
with  oratory  every  time  a  camera  comes  Into 
view. 

Sensationalizing  of  the  news  has  in  some 
instances  made  hooliganism  popular.  Many 
in  the  news  media  business  will  disagree  that 
this  is  news,  and  what  the  public  wants.  I 
don't  agree  I  think  the  public  is  fed  up  to 
its  ears  with  phoney  news  that  is  more 
show  production  than  news. 

We  would  go  down  fighting  against  a  cen- 
sorslilp  that  dictated  what  could  or  could 
not  be  printed,  shown  on  television  or  aired 
on  radio  Yet,  somewhere  within  the  Fourth 
Estate  there  must  be  the  leadership  with 
integrity  to  get  the  ship  steered  back  on  the 
right  course  before  it  sinks.  The  answer  may 
eventually  lie  with  the  advertisers  who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  pay  most  of  the  bill. 
Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  a 
radio  commentator  in  Chicago  got  fired  for 
saying  he  thinks  the  police  and  firemen,  too, 
deserve  some  commendation,  honor  and 
respect. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  could  ever  be  done 
In  this  country,  but  without  all  the  publicity 
many  of  the  problems  might  Just  diT?  up  and 
fade  away  like  a  weed  without  water.  It 
might  be  worth  a  try.  Nothing  else  seems  to 
be  working. 


Riots  and   Law  and  Order 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOtTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
continuation  of  my  remarks  earlier  this 
month  in  support  of  law  and  order  in  our 
cities,  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  several  news  editorials  and  articles  on 
this  subject. 

The  first,  entitled  "Blackened  Capital," 
was  published  in  the  April  23,  1968,  issue 
of  the  State.  Columbia,  S.C.  Last  week, 
Editor  William  D.  Workman,  Jr.,  visited 
the  Nations  Capital  and  had  the  experi- 
ence of  driving  through  the  riot-torn 
areas.  It  reminded,  him,  he  said,  of  East 
Berlin  and  other  war-ravaged  cities.  At 
the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  this 
was  not  a  'ghetto"  In  the  general  use  of 
the  term.  The  housing  of  the  entire  area 
is  adequate  and  little  if  any  worse  than 
that  occupied  by  lower-  and  middle- 
income  whites  in  other  parts  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Worst  of  all  Mr.  Workman  noted  the 
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fear  of  Washingtonians — black  and 
white,  ofBclal  and  unofiQcial,  public  em- 
ployees and  private  employees — is  that  it 
will  happen  again.  He  added  that  unless 
there  is  a  stllTening  of  backbones  In 
places  of  authority,  unless  there  Is  blunt 
condemnation  by  Negro  leaders  of  such 
conduct,  unless  there  is  a  willingness  to 
cnish  the  few  for  the  welfare  of  the 
many  there  will  be  more  devastation. 

The  next  editorial  appeared  in  the 
April  23,  1968,  i.ssuc  of  the  Greenville. 
S.C,  News,  and  is  entitled  "The  Law 
Must  Get  Tough  Again."  Tlie  editor. 
Wayne  W.  Freeman,  points  out  that 
there  was  very  little  trouble  in  the  cities 
where  the  authorities  took  a  tough  atti- 
tude toward  violence.  He  decried  the  so- 
called  restraint  exercised  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  many  other  areas,  which 
I>ermitted  lawbreakers  to  loot  and  bum 
with  impunity. 

Mr.  Freeman  urges  a  tougher  attitude 
by  not  only  police,  but  the  whole  chain 
of  coiu-ts.  He  also  calls  for  a  separation 
of  the  race  issue  and  law  enforcement, 
saying: 

No  man  should  be  mistrcited  by  the  law 
because  of  his  race;  but  race  should  get  iiim 
no  special  concessions,  either. 

The  third  article  to  which  I  ir.vit^^  at- 
tention is  one  by  the  well-known  col- 
umnist. Holmes  Alexander.  This  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Greenville  <S.C.)  News,  of 
April  23,  1968,  and  is  entitled  "Is  the 
Nation  at  War  on  the  Homefront  as 
Well  as  Far  Across  the  Pacific?" 

Mr.  Alexander's  thesis  is  that  the  sit- 
uation in  our  cities  is  tantamount  to 
war.  He  cited  statistics  showing  that 
nearly  65,000  Federal  troops  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  mobilized  to  re- 
sist and  terminate  the  attack  which  took 
American  lives  and  destroyed  private 
property. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECono, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Colimibia    (S.C.)    State.   Apr    23, 

1968] 

Blackened  Capital 

(By  William  D.  Workman.  Jr  ) 

Washington. — Driving  along  the  riot-torn 
streets  of  the  nation's  capital  is  a  saddening, 
sobering  experience — made  all  the  more  de- 
pressing because  of  the  springtime  beauty  of 
the  rest  of  Washington  at  this  season. 

The  Japanese  cherry  trees  beside  the  Tidal 
Basin  have  lost  their  blossoms  by  now.  but 
a  few  new  varieties  still  are  colorful  with 
their  double  blossoms.  And  dogwood — white 
and  pink — adorn  the  parks  and  drives  with 
a  layer  of  floral  beauty  above  that  of  the 
varl-colored  tulip  beds  which  bedeck  the  city 
as  a  reflection  of  the  First  Lady's  dedication 
to  a  more  beautiful  America. 

The  capitol  biUiding.  the  White  House,  the 
numerous  new  government  buildings  and  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  medium-rise 
apartments  are  sparkling  as  though  all  had 
Just  been  through  a  thorough  spring  clean- 
ing. 

The  visitor  cannot  escape  a  sense  of  na- 
tional pride  amid  the  broad  vistas  and  im- 
presbi'/e  structures — that  is.  until  he  reaches 
the  rack  and  ruin  which  lie  along  and  be- 
-tween  7th  and  14th  Streets,  Northwest.  Here 
one  is  plunged  into  memories  of  East  Berlin, 
or  of  other  war  ravaged  cities. 
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Bmoke-biackened  shops  and  stores  paze 
\acantly  out  upon  one  another.  Fire-gutted 
apartment^s  at  second  and  third  floor  levels 
bear  mute  testimony  of  the  misery  of  per- 
sons made  homeless — some  made  lifeless — 
by  the  senseless  burning  of  street  level  shops 

Here  and  there  are  entire  buildings,  or 
half-blocks,  or  entire  blocks  which  are  no 
more  than  rubble — tumbled  masses  of  l^rlck 
and  mortar  Interspersed  witli  tlie  remains  of 
r(X)fs  and  tragically  dotted  with  such  remind- 
ers of  liunian  disaster  as  twisted  bedsteads, 
crushed  mattresses,  and  pitifully  scattered 
personal  possessions. 

If  the  devastation  could  be  compressed 
iiiU)  a  single  area,  it  would  still  be  as  larue 
;us  that  portion  of  Columbia  which  lies  \ye- 
tween  the  Conparee  River  and  Harden  Street. 
Ixjrdered  nortli  and  south  t)y  Blossom  Street 
and  Elmwood  Avenue. 

But  the  wreckage  is  not  compact,  even 
wittiln  some  of  the  liardest  hit  blocks  Many 
a  liole-ln-tlie-wall  establishment  bearing  the 
crudely  lettered  and  generally  misspelled  loc- 
cnd,  "Soul  Brother."  was  spared  Churches 
were  by-passed  by  tiie  nunpa^rlng  looters  and 
arsonists,  but  one  tiny  .Salvation  Army  of- 
fice was  putted  along  wltli  everything  else 
in  a  7tli  Street  block 

The  looting  was  purposeful  and  complete, 
whether  the  tiU'gets  were  liquor  stores  ( none 
were  spared),  grocery  stores,  clothing  sliops 
I  one  shoe  st.ore  alone  was  robbed  of  an  esti- 
mated 10  000  pairs).  h.iJdware  stores  i^r 
drugstores. 

Some  of  the  burning  was  purposeful  a-s 
reflected  by  tlic  obvious  efforts  to  destroy 
credit  records — 'burn  the  books,  brother  " 
Other  burning  was  senseless,  as  was  the  case 
at  automobile  dealers'  showrooms  and  cat  lot--^ 
and  at  tlie  curbs  where  parked  vehicles  were 
burned  apparently  Just  for  llie  hell  of  it 

But  all  this,  mind  you.  is  in  an  iuea  which 
could  be  termed  a  "ghetto"  only  by  generous 
misuse  of  the  much-abused  term.  The  hous- 
ing of  the  entire  area  is  adequate  and  little  if 
any  worse  than  that  occupied  by  lower  and 
middle  Income  whites  in  otlier  parts  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  District  of  Columbia 

What  happened  in  Washington  was  not  tlie 
product  of  povei^y  and  oppression,  but  of 
hate  and  greed  and  stupidity.  The  victims 
were  not  Just  white  merchants  but  many  a 
black  merchant,  not  Just  the  store  owners 
taut  the  upstairs  residents  (almost  exclu- 
sively Negro),  not  Just  the  skin-flints  who 
had  been  gouging  the  people  but  the  repuui- 
ble  grocers  and  pharmacists  who  had  been 
urged  to  put  outlets  in  the  affected  communi- 
ties. 

But  the  chief  victim  of  all  was  the  image 
of  Washington,  the  capital  city  of  the  United 
States,  the  showcase  of  America  II  was  un- 
thinkable that  such  chaos  could  liave  come 
to  the  nation's  federal  city-  but  come  it  did 

The  fear  of  Washingtonians — black  and 
white,  official  and  unofficial,  public  employees 
and  private  employees-  is  thai  li  will  liappen 
again. 

And  unless  there  is  a  stiffening  of  back- 
bones in  places  of  authority,  unless  there  is 
blunt  condemnation  by  Negro  leaders  of  such 
conduct,  unless  there  is  a  willlngTiess  to 
crush  the  few  for  the  welfare  of  the  many — 
there  will  be  more,  perhaps  within  the  week 
as  the  phony  "poor  peoples'  march"  con- 
verges on  the  city. 

The  government  of  the  United  SUites,  the 
City  of  Washington,  and  the  good  name  of 
the  Negroes  who  make  up  a  majority  of  tlie 
capital's  population  are  all  on  trial. 

[From  the   Greenville    (SC  )    News.   Apr    23. 

1968) 

The   Law   Must    Get    Tough    Again 

The   argument   of   the   last   few   days   over 

whether  municipal,  state,  and  federal  officials 

and  police.  National  Guard  and  Army  officials 

handled  the  latest  spate  of  riots  and  looting 

any  better  than  they  did  those  of  last  sum- 
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April  2S,  1968 


Centennial  of  the  Navajo   Peace  Treaty 


HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

IN    I  HE    SENATE  OP  TOE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr  HAYDKN  Mr  President,  this  yoar 
IS  the  centennial  of  the  siKninK  of  tlie 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Navajo  In- 
dians and  t!;e  United  States  Tiie  Na-.  ajos 
are  celebrating  this  centennial  year  by 
notint:  their  century  of  progress.  A  capa- 
ble  younk'  writer  for  the  Phoenix  Arir  > 
Republic  in  an  article  published  in  that 
newspaper,  recently  summarized  t^e 
Navajos  century  of  prosre.'v«;  I  ask  uniin- 
imous  consent  that  Mr  Edwin  Mc- 
Dowell's  article  be  pruned  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered' to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
NAV.*.;n3,  Almost  Annihilated  in   1868.  H*\E 

COMPLETED    A    CENTCTRT    ■ 'F    PT.OGBESS 

1  By  Edwin  McDowell  I 

Exactly  100  years  ;iso  ihe  entire  Navftjo 
nation,  releivsed  from  mllli«ry  custody  ut 
Port  Sumner.  N  M  .  began  the  tortuous  300- 
mile  liong  Wnlk  back  home.  ! 

The  Navajoa  ha%e  rome  a  long  way  sljice 
those  awful  days  of  1868 — so  much  so  ttat 
they  have  adopted  .ts  their  Centennial  motto 
A  Century  of   Progress."  I 

But  progress  must  not  be  confused  wfth 
.iBIuence 

The  average  Navajo  family  Income  Is  still 
less  than  S500  a,  year.  And  the  Navajo,  like 
other  Indians,  still  suffer  from  a  high  infiiit 
mortality  rate,  a  short  average  life  span,  und 
Inadequate  health  care 

Yet  even  on  Indian  reservations,  the  times 
they  are  a-changuig,  and  the  Navajos  tire 
helping  to  hurrv   that  change  along 

At  least  three  major  corporations  have  i-et 
up  shop  on  the  -esers-atlon 

Navajo  population— growing  five  tiaies 
fjister  than  the  total  17  3.  populatlonj-is 
more  than  UO.OOO. 

To  keep  track  .if  its  $J3  mllUon-per-ytar 
Income,  the  tribe  employs  .i  large  fcjm- 
puter  .  .  which  also  keeps  an  Inventory  of 
all  tribal  equipment,  maintains  a  livestock 
Inventory,  prepares  tlnanclal  statements  tor 
credit  union  members,  and  sifts  Inforrha- 
tlon  atKJut  tribal  enterprises  (two  motels.  |wo 
restaurants,  a  sawmill,  a  coal  mine,  and  an 
arts  .and  crafts  gvuld) 

Where.is  ,is  late  as  1953.  half  of  the  eligible 
Navajo  children  were  not  in  school,  toflay 
95  per  rent  of  the  JO.OOO  school  age  child^-en 
on  the  reservation  arp  enrolled. 

And  less  than  two  weeks  .tgo.  the  tJlbe 
announced  plans  for  a  community  coIlege(oii 
the  reservation,  to  open  its  doors  next  j(ear 
to  some  200  Navajo  students 

I  The  tribe  some  time  ago  established  a 
$10  million  trust  fund  to  pay  college  ex- 
penses of  all  eligible  Navajos  i 

In  this  Centennuvl  year,  marking  the 
eighth  and  final  treaty  between  the  V  S 
iiiid  the  Navajo  nation,  the  tribe  is  uncjer- 
takuig  an  ambitious  program  to  tell  the 
story  of  "the  Dine"  i People,  as  they  tail 
themselves) 

A  Novajo  Sclenc«  Pair  Wiis  held  last 
month 

I'ortheru  .Arizona  tJnlveralty  sponsored  a 
successful  Qve-day  "Salute  to  the  Navjijo" 
earlier  this  month 

On  the  weekend  ot  June  30.  Port  DeUaoce 


will  witness  the  re-enactment  of  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty  ut  Port  Sumner  . 

And  following  that  re-enactment  150 
Navajos  win  board  buses  to  travel  to  various 
cities  along  the  route  of  the  original  Long 
Walk  there  to  participate  in  commemorative 
ceremonies. 

As  part  '~'f  the  Cetitennl.U  celebration,  the 
Tribal  Museum  has  issued  several  publica- 
tions: 

■Navnjj  Bibliography"  (»2l,  a  comprehen- 
sive 291 -page  book  containing  all  known 
nvall.ible  references  to  the  Navajos.  from  his. 
torlcal  ethnographic,  biographical,  technical, 
hctl.jnal.  :ind  popuUir  soi  rces 

Tourism  In  the  Navajo  Country"  i$l),  a 
ia4-page  study  of  available  facilities  and 
places  of  Interest  on  the  reservation     .  . 

•  Navnjo  Historical  Calendar"  i*3i.  a  1968 
calendar  recording  ilgnlflcant  events  and 
their  dates 

Months  and  week-days  are  listed  In  Navajo 
and  English,  there  are  photos  of  Important 
Navajo  leaders  and  outstanding  Navajoland 
scenes,  and  each  month's  page  features  a 
full-color  reproduction  of  an  authentic 
Navajo  sandpalntlng. 

"Navajo — A  Century  i«f  Progress"  i$6)  Is 
the  offlclal  centennial  commemorative  album, 
depleting  in  text  and  rare  photographs  the 
life  of  the  Navn)os  during  the  past  century. 

Shortly  alter  Col  James  Carleton  assumed 
Ciiinmand  of  U  S  Army  forces  In  New  Mexico 
territory  in  1863,  he  lormulated  plans  for 
rounding  up  the  Indians. 

They  were  to  be  collected,  lie  said,  and 
deported  'to  a  reservation  .iway  from  the 
hnunts.  hills,  and  hiding  places  of  their 
coimtry;  there  to  be  kind  to  them:  there  to 
t*ach  their  children  to  read  and  write;  teach 
them  the  arts  of  peace:  teach  them  the  truth 
of  Christianity." 

Col  Kit  Carson  of  the  first  New  Mexico 
Cavalry  was  placed  In  charge  of  the  round-up 
operation,  and  the  frontier  wilderness  lighter 
perlurmed  with  bruuil  etflcleiicy. 

.^ppiyitig  a  scorched-earth  policy  of  burn- 
ing N.ivajo  crops,  destroying  orchards,  and 
seizing  tloi-ks  and  herds.  Carson  eventually 
hacked  the  Navajoe  Into  heavily  fortified 
Canyon  de  Chelly,  which  for  almost  two  dec- 
ades had  been  impregnable  to  U.S.  troops. 

Eventually  the  .starving  Indians,  con- 
fronted with  annihilation  or  capitulation, 
had  no  choice.  In  the  l.irgest  mass  surrender 
of  the  350  years  of  Indian  wars,  some  8.000 
Navajos  were  taken  into  federal  custody  and 
sent  to  Fort  Wingate 

Prom  there,  the  mournful  procession  of 
men.  women  and  children  was  marched  the 
:ioO  miles  to  Port  Sumner  at  the  Bosque 
Redoiido  on  the  Pecos  RUer  in  eastern  New 
Mexico 

Many  died  from  hunger  and  disease  along 
the  way. 

In  1965  a  smallpox  epidemic  killed  another 
2  200  ut  the  captives 

Instead  of  kindness  and  Christianity,  the 
imprisloned  Navajos  found  squalid  condi- 
tions, tuberculosis.  40  square  miles  of  poor 
land,   and   inadequate   water   supplies. 

Their  very  existence  as  a  people  was 
threatened 

In  1866.  Oen  William  T  Sherman  began  a 
series  of  talks  with  Navajo  chiefs  and  be- 
came convinced  that  the  stockade  idea  was  a 
tailure. 

Finally,  two  years  later,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment ;iirered  the  Navajos  the  choice  of  being 
sent  to  Indian  Territory  In  Oklahoma,  or 
returning  to  a  3  5  million  acre  fraction  of 
the  land  they  previously  held 

When  they  chose  to  return  home,  the 
historic  13-artlcle  treaty  was  signed  on  June 
1.  establishing  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Navajo  reservation  At  dawn  on  June  18,  those 


Navajos  who  survived  the  Imprisonment  be- 
gan the  long  journey  homeward. 

No  matter  that  their  conquerors  would  fall 
to  live  tip  to  many  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
(Which,  among  other  tilings,  promised  a 
school  house  and  a  teaclier  tor  every  30 
Navajo  pupils  who  present^^d  themselves  to  be 
educated.) 

They  were  now  free  men  ...  or  as  free  as 
It  was  possible  to  be  on   reservations 

On  July  23—  after  braving  the  torrid  New 
Mexico  sun  for  35  days— 7.304  Navajos  .  .  . 
what  was  left  of  the  Navajo  nation  .  .  . 
staggered  Into  Fort  Wingate 

Their  cruel  four-year  exile  was  over. 

Their  century  if  [iroeress  was  Just  be- 
ginning. 


Moratorium   on   News 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

UK    KA.VSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  UEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  MIZE  Mr  Speaker,  can  sen.sation- 
alism  be  overdone  in  the  coverape  and 
presentation  of  p.ews?  Henry  Jameson  of 
the  Abilene  Kans  >  Reflector-Chronicle 
believes  that  it  can  and  he  said  as  ituich 
m  a  recent  editorial  m  his  i)aper  The 
editorial  evoked  a  treat  deal  of  favorable 
respon.se  from  his  leadiTS.  and  with  tiie 
thouiiht  that  this  sugcestion  could  pro- 
voke a  similar  res[xinse  from  other  sen- 
sation-weary readers  and  viewers.  I  wi.sh 
to  brins  Mr.  Jameson's  editorial.  ■Mora- 
torium on  News"  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleauues.  as  follows: 

Moratorium  on  News 

Our  society  has  become  so  "free"  that  It 
would  be  near  impossible  to  do.  but  I  am 
among  those  wlio  believe  that  perhaps  one  ol 
the  best  things  that  could  happen  to  the 
country  would  be  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  sensational  news  This  newspaper  would 
gladly  cooperate. 

Tlie  country  is  sick  and  has  become  one  big 
festering  sore,  with  nearly  everybody  mad  at 
somebody — and  nobody  knowing  for  sure 
Just  who  or  why. 

Morals  liave  decayed  to  a  new  low.  crime 
keeps  soaring  to  new  lilghs.  welfare  dole  i.-s 
becoming  a  way  of  life  as  many  of  those  in 
power  try  to  'buy  "  peace  and  loyalties  whlcli 
Is  imix)86lble.  respect  for  the  flag,  the  con- 
stitution, the  church,  police  authority  and 
society  In  general  is  dissipating  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Drvigs.  .sex.  rioting,  beatings  kiu:- 
Ings.  burnings,  draft  card  tlouting,  IiKiting 
and  about  anything  hooliganism  can  think 
of  U3  do  Is  exploited.  Defiance  of  everything 
Ls  the  keynote 

The  courts  and  laws  have  generously  given 
the  troublemaker  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Recourse  against  anytlilng  Is  becoming 
difficult. 

Through  a  span  of  the  last  several  years 
much  of  the  current  HI  situation  has  un- 
doubtedly been  fed  on  a  diet  of  emoilonaiitm 
and  sensational  publicity  Wliere  do  you  place 
the  blame  and  responsibility'  By  no  means 
are  all  those  in  high  places  [uibliclty  .i^eekers. 
but  some  of  them  are  .And  the  television, 
radio  and  'lewspapers  have  fallen  over  them- 
selves to  compiiutid  the  tragedy  <1  a  nation. 

.After  World  War  II  the  journalism  pro- 
fession was  swept  by  a  tklal  wave  of  inter- 
pretative" writing — explaining  the  news  be- 
hind the  news.  It  Is  called  That  is  line,  un- 
til It  drifts  ofi  into  the  category  of  commen- 
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tator  opinion,  bias  and  propaganda.  Today 
1  he  hard  news  is  sometimes  hard  to  And,  and 
IS  in  the  minority. 

i'lie  television  Industry  claims  to  have 
ihe  greatest  Impact  on  public  opinion  and, 
therefore,  television  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  blame  for  turning  many  news  events  into 
iiia.ss  liysterla  Newspapers  and  radio  must 
.share  their  part  of  the  responsibility  also,  for 
what  we  print  or  don't  print  has  a  great  Im- 
pact on  public  knowledge,  thinking,  opinion 
and  reaction — violent  or  otherwise. 

Television  has  grossly  overdone  many  hap- 
penings of  both  minor  and  major  conse- 
quence Without  stopping  at  the  reporting  of 
what  is  taking  place.  TV  has  too  often  entered 
into  the  field  of  "news  making"  Itself.  It  has 
turned  some  ordinary  events — and  people — 
into  productions.  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  overdoses  of  crime  shows  and  the  like, 
glamorizing  the  odd-ball,  have  had  a  most 
seriously  damaging  Influence  on  the  younger 
generation  which  Is  now  growing  Into  adult- 
hood and  causing  many  of  today's  problems. 
Politicians  have  a  way  of  fanning  the  fires 
with  oratory  every  time  a  camera  comes  Into 
view. 

Sensationalizing  of  the  news  hEis  In  some 
instances  made  hooliganism  popular.  Many 
in  the  news  media  business  will  disagree  that 
this  is  news,  and  what  the  public  wants.  I 
don't  agree.  I  think  the  public  Is  fed  up  to 
Us  ears  with  phoney  news  that  Is  more 
show  production  than  news. 

We  would  go  down  fighting  against  a  cen- 
sorship that  dictated  what  could  or  could 
not  be  printed,  shown  on  television  or  aired 
on  radio  Yet.  somewhere  within  the  Fourth 
Estate  there  must  be  the  leadership  with 
integrity  to  get  the  ship  steered  back  on  the 
right  course  before  It  sinks.  The  answer  may 
eventually  lie  with  the  advertisers  who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  pay  most  of  the  bill. 
Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  a 
radio  commentator  in  Chicago  got  fired  for 
saying  he  thinks  the  police  and  firemen,  too. 
deserve  some  commendation,  honor  and 
respect. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  could  ever  be  done 
in  this  country,  but  without  all  the  publicity 
many  of  the  problems  might  just  dry  up  and 
fade  away  like  a  weed  without  water.  It 
might  be  worth  a  try  Nothing  else  seems  to 
be  working. 


Riots   and   Law  and  Order 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
continuation  of  my  remarks  earlier  this 
month  in  support  of  law  and  order  in  our 
cities.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  several  news  editorials  and  articles  on 
this  subject. 

The  first,  entitled  "Blackened  Capital," 
was  published  in  the  April  23,  1968,  issue 
of  the  State.  Columbia.  S.C.  Last  week. 
Editor  William  D.  Workman,  Jr.,  visited 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  had  the  experi- 
ence of  driving  through  the  riot-torn 
areas.  It  reminded,  him,  he  said,  of  East 
Berlin  and  other  war-ravaged  cities.  At 
the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  this 
was  not  a  "frhetto"  in  the  general  use  of 
the  term.  The  housing  of  the  entire  area 
IS  adequate  and  little  if  any  worse  than 
that  occupied  by  lower-  and  middle- 
income  whites  in  other  parts  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Worst  of  all  Mr.  Workman  noted  the 
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fear  of  Washingtonians — black  and 
white,  oflBcial  and  unofiQcial.  public  em- 
ployees and  private  employees — is  that  it 
win  happen  again.  He  added  that  unless 
there  is  a  stiCfening  of  backbones  in 
places  of  authority,  unless  there  Is  blimt 
condemnation  by  Negro  leaders  of  such 
conduct,  unless  there  is  a  willingness  to 
crush  the  few  for  the  welfare  of  the 
many  there  will  be  more  devastation. 

The  next  editorial  appeared  in  the 
April  23,  1968,  i.ssue  of  the  Greenville. 
S.C,  News,  and  is  entitled  "The  Law 
Must  Get  Tough  Again."  The  editor. 
Wayne  W.  Freeman,  jxiints  out  that 
there  was  very  little  trouble  in  the  cities 
where  the  authorities  took  a  tough  atti- 
tude toward  violence.  He  decried  the  so- 
called  restraint  exercised  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  many  other  areas,  which 
Ijermitted  lawbreakers  to  loot  and  bum 
with  impunity. 

Mr.  Freeman  urges  a  tougher  attitude 
by  not  only  police,  but  the  whole  chain 
of  courts.  He  also  calls  for  a  separation 
of  the  race  issue  and  law  enforcement, 
saying: 

No  mac  should  be  mistre.aed  by  the  law 
because  of  his  race;  but  race  should  get  lam 
no  special  concessions,  either. 

The  third  article  to  which  I  invite  at- 
tention is  one  by  the  well-known  col- 
umnist. Holmes  Alexander.  This  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  of 
April  23,  1968,  and  is  entitled  "Is  the 
Nation  at  War  on  the  Homefront  as 
Well  as  Far  Across  the  Pacific?" 

Mr.  Alexander's  thesis  is  that  the  sit- 
uation in  our  cities  is  tantamount  to 
war.  He  cited  statistics  showing  that 
nearly  65,000  Federal  troops  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  mobilized  to  re- 
sist and  terminate  the  attack  which  took 
American  lives  and  destroyed  private 
property. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Colimibia    (S.C.)    State.   Apr.   23. 

1968] 

Blackened  Capital 

(By  William  D.  Workman.  Jr.  I 

Washington. — Driving  along  the  riot- torn 
streets  of  the  nation's  capital  is  a  saddening, 
sobering  experience — made  all  the  more  de- 
pressing because  of  the  springtime  beauty  of 
the  rest  of  Washington  at  this  season. 

The  Japanese  cherry  trees  beside  the  Tidal 
Basin  have  lost  their  blossoms  by  now.  but 
a  few  new  varieties  still  are  colorful  with 
their  double  blossoms.  And  dogwood — white 
and  pink — adorn  the  parks  and  drives  with 
a  layer  of  floral  beauty  alxive  that  of  the 
varl-colored  tulip  beds  which  bedeck  the  city 
as  a  reflection  of  the  First  Lady's  dedication 
to  a  more  beautiful  America. 

The  capltol  btuldlng.  the  White  House,  the 
numerous  new  government  buildings  and  the 
ever-increasing  niunber  of  medium-rise 
apartments  are  sparkling  as  though  ail  had 
Just  been  through  a  thorough  spring  clean- 
ing. 

The  visitor  cannot  escape  a  sense  of  na- 
tional pride  amid  the  brc»d  vislas  and  im- 
pressive structures — that  i.s.  until  he  reaches 
the  rack  and  ruin  which  lie  along  and  be- 
tween 7th  and  14th  Streets,  Northwest.  Here 
one  is  plunged  into  memories  of  East  Berlin. 
or  of  other  war  ravaged  cities. 
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Smoke- blackened  shops  and  stores  paze 
\aciintly  out  upon  one  another.  Plre-gutt«d 
apartments  at  second  and  third  floor  levels 
bear  mule  testimony  of  the  misery  of  per- 
sons made  homeless — some  made  lifeless — 
by  tlie  senseless  burning  of  street  level  shops. 

Here  and  there  are  entire  buildings,  or 
half-blocks,  or  entire  blocks  which  lu-e  no 
more  than  rubble — tumbled  masses  of  brick 
and  mortar  Interspersed  wltti  the  remains  of 
rcxils  and  tragically  dotted  with  such  remind- 
ers of  liuman  disaster  as  twisted  Ijedstoads. 
cru.shed  mattresses,  and  pitifully  saittered 
personal  possessions. 

If  the  deva.stntlon  could  be  compressed 
into  a  single  area,  it  would  stili  be  us  iar^;e 
iis  tliat  portion  of  Columbia  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Conparee  River  and  Hiirden  Street. 
lx)rdered  nortli  and  south  by  Blossom  Street 
and  Elmwood  Avenue. 

But  tile  wreckage  is  not  c-omp.-u-t,  even 
within  some  of  tlie  liardest  liil  blocks.  Many 
a  lioie-in-the-wali  establishment  bearing  tlie 
crudely  lettered  and  generally  misspelled  leg- 
end. "Soul  Brother."  was  .spared.  Cliurches 
were  by-pa.ssed  by  the  nunfxaping  looters  and 
arsonists,  but  one  tiny  Salvation  Army  ol- 
lice  was  putted  along  with  everything  tl.se 
in  a  Vtli  Street  block. 

The  looting  was  jjurposeful  and  c^implew, 
whether  the  uirgets  were  liquor  .stores  (none 
were  spared ) .  grocery  stores,  clothing  shops 
I  one  shoe  -store  alone  was  robbed  of  an  esti- 
mated 10.000  pairs),  liardware  stores,  or 
drugstores. 

Some  of  tlie  burning  was  purpo.sefuI.  a.s 
reflected  by  the  obvious  eiforts  to  destroy 
credit  records — "burn  the  books,  brother  ' 
Other  burning  was  senseless,  as  was  the  case 
at  automobile  dealers'  showrooms  and  CiU"  lot.s 
and  at  the  curbs  where  parked  vehicles  were 
burned  apparently  Just  lor  the  hell  of  it. 

But  all  this,  mind  you.  is  In  an  area  whicli 
could  be  termed  a  "ghetto  "  only  by  generous 
misuse  of  the  mucli-abused  term.  The  iious- 
ing  of  the  entire  area  Is  adequate  and  little  if 
any  worse  tJian  that  occupied  by  lower  and 
middle  income  whites  in  other  part£  of  Wrusli- 
ington  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

What  happened  In  Washlng^on  was  not  the 
product  of  poverty  and  oppression,  but  oi 
hate  and  greed  and  stupidity.  The  victims 
were  not  Just  white  merchants  but  many  a 
black  merchant,  not  Just  the  store  owners 
but  the  upstairs  residents  (almost  exclu- 
sively Negro),  not  Just  tlie  skin-flints  who 
had  been  gouging  the  i>eople  but  the  repuUi- 
ble  grocers  and  pharmacists  who  had  been 
urged  to  put  outlets  in  the  allectcd  communi- 
ties. 

But  tlie  chief  victim  of  aJl  was  the  image 
of  Washington,  the  capital  city  of  the  United 
States,  the  showcase  of  America.  It  was  un- 
thinkable that  such  chaos  could  liave  ciynie 
to  the  nation's  federal  city  — but  come  it  did 

The  fear  of  Wasliingtonlans — black  and 
white.  offiCKal  and  unofficial,  public  employees 
and  private  employees — is  that  U  will  happen 
again. 

And  unless  tliere  is  a  stiffening  of  b,\ck- 
bones  in  places  of  authority,  unless  there  is 
blunt  condemnation  by  Negro  leaders  of  sucii 
conduct,  unless  there  is  a  willingness  to 
crush  the  few  for  the  welfare  of  the  many — 
there  will  t>e  more,  perhaps  within  the  week 
as  the  phony  "poor  peoples'  march"  con- 
verges on  the  city. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
City  of  Washington,  and  the  good  name  of 
the  Negroes  who  make  up  a  majority  of  tlie 
capital's  population  are  all  on  trial. 

|From  the  Greenville    (SO    News.  Apr    23. 

19681 

The   Law   Mtjsr   Get    Tough    Again 

The  argument  of  the  last  few  days  over 
whether  municipal,  state,  and  federal  officials 
and  police.  National  Guard  and  Army  oflficiais 
handled  the  latest  spate  of  riots  and  looting 
any  belter  than  they  did  those  of  last  sum- 
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mer  would  be  pithetli'ally  funny  If  the  r*ar- 
tpr  wf-ren'r  so  fraught  with  danger  to  erery 
citizen  and  to  the  very  foundattoos  of  th* 
Republl'- 

U  really  Is  qiilt-e  simple,  the  fundatnehtal 
fact:,  and  isiues    that  la 

O.erall  the  Author'. t:ca  dldnt  control  the 
situation  as  well  .is  they  should  hiive  in  any 
of  the  cities  that  were  hit  In  some  in- 
stances, they  did  fairly  well,  better  thmi 
others,  and  In  other  instances  ihey  did  rery 
poorly.  And  the  rea3<>n3  for  the  dJflcrenccare 
cle.ir 

In  tliave  "irles  i  there  .ire  beginning  to  ^e  a 
few  I  where  the  .luthorlties  hart  generally  let 
It  be  Itnowii  that  Uwlessness  would  no|  be 
t 'ler  Ufd  ard  held  to  the  a'tltude — ralj  It 
hard-nosed,  overreactlon  or  whatever — 
thit  the  l:iw  would  be  ftrmly  but  f.ilrly  en- 
forced iiiid  dcmonsrr.ited  that  wtiaKver 
force  was  tiec>?ss.\ry  wou'.d  be  used,  there  yi.ia 
llitie  trouble  or  none  at  all 

Wiiere  the  authorities  were  slow  to  react  to 
the  danger  signals,  and  ignored  tlie  nrst 'in- 
stances of  irson  or  looting,  things  got  out  of 
h md  qalckJy  and  police  forces  had  to-  be 
1  ^ijmenteU  by  N  itlonal  Ouvirlsmen  TTIese 
weren't  much  nior«  elfectlve  beciuse  t^ey, 
too  Were  permitted  only  to  do  loo  little,  too 
late  •  I 

CwndUlons  were  the  worst  of  all.  Iioweyer. 
in  places  like  ■»  ishington.  DC  .  the  national 
caplt.il.  whTe  the  police  and  Army  units 
nearby  were  held  back  and  were  told  to'  let 
the  rubers  .md  loot<>rs  have  '.netr  -A.iy  for  jthe 
first  tew  hours  lest  l!itfrfer<*nce  get  tHem 
really  upset.  I 

This  jiuUcy  of  gradually  tougher  enfo^e- 
ment  jf  the  law  miide  it  impossible  to  fen- 
force  the  law  at  all.  and  '.•nly  Army  comja-it 
troops  were  able  to  shp  the  burning  and  llhe 
carnage  By  then  It  had  about  run  Ita  course, 
anyway 

lliere  Is  no  point  in  tracing  asjaln  the 
origin  of  this  nationwide  attitude  of  lawless- 
ness; its  causes — ijfflcJal  permissiveness,  dimi- 
nution of  the  power  of  police  otllcers,  the 
constant  threat  of  civil  rK'hts  .and  brutality 
charges  and  sul.s — .ire  well  known  But.  niext 
to  the  ijsue  ;f  pay.  It  accounts  lor  the  fbct 
that  police  resisnatiuns  and  dlfflcuU  recn»lt- 
Ing  have  become  a  nationwide  problem. 

There  Is  no  quick  or  easy  way  out  of  the 
dilemma,  but  the  situation  Is  serious  eni.iijgh 
that  law  enforcement  and  the  safety  of  the 
individua;'s  pers.n  and  prjperry  may  be  the 
most  import.int  polit.cal  Issue  long  befbre 
the  elections  m  November. 

The  only  an.iwer  to  the  problem  is  the 
h.vrd.  long-ruii^e  jiie  Somewhat  regrelfiiUy 
we  say  tbat  for  a  time,  how  !cn?  no  one  (an 
say,  '.aw  enfiircem^nt  is  c;oing  to  have  to'  be 
toucher  than  It  has  been  since  the  frontier 
days.  Rioters  and  looters  must  be  hit.  ind  hit 
hard,  the  instunt  they  step  'jUI  of  line. 

The  toughness,  and  the  hard-hitting  must 
start  with  the  men  In  the  patrol  cars  4nd 
on  foot,  .ind  conl.nue  right  on  up  through 
the  whole  chain  of  courts,  where  the  vlcjlm 
is  all  too  often  completely  firirotten  axjild 
the  cries  of  the  bleeding  hearts  for  the 
crhTilnal. 

Aloni;  with  this,  the  race  irsue  must  be 
taken  out  of  law  enforcement  No  man  fhculd 
be  mistreitcd  by  the  law  because  of  his  rnjce; 
but  rai.-e  should  get  him  no  special  conoes- 
sions.  either  The  safety  of  the  law  abiding 
m.ijority  of  all  racei.  colors  and  creeds  Is 
at  stake  in  this  era  of  the  new  breed |  of 
reckless  desperadoes. 

[From   the  Greenville    iS.C.)    News.  Apr.  1 23. 
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Is  THE  Nation  at  War  on  the  Home  PRONt  as 
Well   vs  Fiva  .\CROis  the  PACinc?    ' 
I  By   H  ilmes  .Alexander  i  1 

Washington  If  you  want  to  be  literal 
a'>out  It,  a  state  of  war  existed  in  the  Uruted 
States  during  the  tirst  week  of  .April. 
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The  Constitutional  Convention  of  lTfl7.  as 
well  :is  numerous  court  decisions,  recognized 
that  war  cm  occur  in  only  two  ways 

Congress  can  declare  it.  which  did  not 
happen  In  April  An  enemy  can  make  war. 
and  i-ause  It  to  exist,  which  Is  what  did  take 
pl.v?e  In  the  aasiiilt  on  the  nation's  capital 
and  IJO  oUier  cities 

The  point  Is  clearly  stated  in  Alexander 
Hamilton  s  explanation  of  the  war-niaklr.g 
pi'Wers  of  Ci^ngrcss  Hamilton  was  writing 
at>out  a  "foreign  '  opponent  of  the  American 
system,  but  the  color  of  flag  or  skin  does 
not  ch.inge  the  sense  of  the  argument  He 
said' 

••  .  It  Is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  duty 
of  Cingrens.  when  the  nation  is  at  peace.  tD 
change  that  state  Into  a  stite  of  war 
But  when  a  foreign  nation  declares,  or 
openly  and  avowedly  makes  war  upon  the 
United  States,  they  itlie  states)  are  then  by 
tlie  very  fact  already  at  war,  and  any  dec- 
laration on  the  pu't  of  Congress  Is  nugatory; 
It  Is  .it  tca«t.  unnecessary." 

In  a  case  arising  out  of  the  limited  Franco- 
American  War  I17U8-1801),  Supreme  Curt 
A.s8iicMte  Justice  Bushrod  Washington  had 
occasion  to  define  the  cIlfTerencc  ivetween  a 
"oOlemn"  i all-out)  war  ,'»nd  an  "imperfect" 
I  dc  f.i'.-to)  war  He  found  the  difference  to 
be  interesting  but  unimportant.  Justice 
Wiihlngton  wrote: 

"But  hostilities  may  subsist  .  .  .  being 
llmlte<l  as  to  places,  persons  .ind  things:  and 
this  is  more  properly  termed  imperfect 
war.  .  Still,  however,  it  is  a  public  war. 
because  it  is  an  external  contention  by 
force  between  some  members  of  iwo  na- 
tions .  .  though  all  members  are  not  au- 
thorized to  commit  hostilities 

What  we  had  earlier  this  month,  sad  to 
.■inv,  w.is  not  Ju»t  a  rlvll  disorder  Two  na- 
''iins.  Black  and  While,  were  In  "imperfect" 
but  "public"  conflict  There  was  no  need  for 
C":)ngre";s  to  make  such  a  lltullng — the  fact 
was  manifest.  ITiousands  of  Negroes  ■went 
into  action  agaiiibt  the  government  and 
force?  of  the  USA  Nearly  65.000  federal 
troops  and  national  k;uard;meti  were  mobl- 
ll.red  to  resist  and  tcrmlnite  the  .ittack  which 
took  American  lives  .uid  destrorcd  private 
property. 

As  Hamilton  wrote,  no  formal  recognition 
of  hostilities  was  necessary  The  facts  were 
self-evident.  As  the  Supreme  Court  ruled, 
in  the  maj:;rlty  opinion  by  Justice  Washing- 
ton this  may  have  been  an  Imperfect"  (or 
undeclared!  war,  but  It  was  a  public'  war 
between  two  recognizable  sets  of  contestants, 
although  only  "<ome  members"  were  engaged. 

In  the  time  that  has  passed  since  April  4. 
when  Martin  Luther  King  was  murdered  and 
the  .Negro  raixls  began,  many  pious  sighs  of 
regret  .ind  relief  have  risen  from  the  public 
altars  .'Vt  least  three  pre;ldentlal  candidates 
(Humphrey.  Kennedy.  Nixon »  mourned  at 
Dr  King's  funeral  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  rejoiced  that  very  few  deaths  "  In 
W-ithington  were  intlictcU  un  the  destroyers 
of  at  least  S13  million  worth  of  prtpsrty 

Congress  completed  pnssage  of  a  civil  rights 
bill  for  open  housing  (is  a  memorial  ta  Dr. 
King  and  as  a  response  to  nationwide  as- 
sault upon  the  cities.  The  President  con- 
ducted a  ceremonial  signing  of  the  bill  into 
law.  ,ind  passed  out  souvenir  pens.  The  new 
law.  effectuated  while  the  smoke  was  still 
rising  from  the  ruins,  amounted  to  a  sur- 
rer.der  of  priv.te  nr'  perty  rights  tur  greater 
than  that  which  had  been  condoned  while 
the  troops  stood  by  with  unexpended  ammu- 
nition .'ind  often  with  unloaded  we.u.pons. 

There  M  a  determination  in  the  nation's 
leadership  to  avoid  declaring  tlils  nation  at 
war  But.  In  fact.  It  took  no  declaration  on 
our  part — Uie  assailants  had  already  made 
war.  There  is  un  ofDclal  disposition  to  be 
thankful  that  .\merica  Is  not  a  garrison-state. 


April  J.l,  1908 


nut    In  truth,  that's  what  had   been   forced 
up<jn  us. 


Looting  Matt  Be  Stopped 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    tlKlMIOMA 

IN  TIU;  HOUSE  OF  HEPFtE.sENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  BFl.CHER  Mr  Speaker,  Under 
leave  granted,  I  '.vish  to  insert  in  the 
CoNriRESGioN\L  RECORD  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "LootlnK  Must  Be 
Stopped  '  which  appeared  in  the  Tulsa 
Suiuiay  World.  April   14,  1968: 

LooTivG  MfST  Be  Stopped 

Moral  and  ethical  questions  seem  to  be  pil- 
ing up  on  the  .\merlcan  people  in  this  time 
of  turmoil  and  change  Recent  urban  dis- 
turbances have  pointed  up  one  of  the  most 
pressing: 

What  shall  we  do  about  looters? 

In  former  eras  this  kind  of  question  never 
would  hive  been  nsked  During  times  of 
crisis  where  property  wa.?  exposed  wnthout 
normal  protection,  lotiters  would  at  least  be 
lirrested  on  the  spot  and  shot  If  they  resisted 
or  fled  rhe  effect  of  this  was  to  dramatically 
discourage  such  open  thievery. 

Now  things  afl'pear  to  be  turned  around. 
During  some  of  the  recent  instances  of 
widespread  looting  in  burned-out  buildings 
and  In  stores  with  fmashed  windows,  the 
orders  to  law  officers  were  not  to  harm  loot- 
ers. Some  were  arrested,  but  on-the-scene 
pictures  have  shown  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise being  brazenly  carted  away  with  no 
interference  from  the  law. 

Political  questions  have  made  law  enforce- 
ment much  more  sensitive  nowadays.  If  a 
pollcem.in  were  to  shoot  a  looter  he  might 
find  he  had  strtick  a  teen-age  youth,  and 
instead  "f  being  commended  for  stopping  a 
crime  he  would  be  accused  of  committing 
one 

The  argument  is  that  we  must  put  human 
Interests  above  property  rights.  It  Is  very 
humanitarian  and  hard  to  argue  against  — 
but  It  will  never  slop  looting. 

The  question  then  becomes  If  police  are 
to  be  restrained  from  using  force,  what  can 
bo  ilone  about  looters? 

Shall  we  depend  on  an  educational  cam- 
paign in  the  t.chools  to  teach  them  that  It  is 
wrong  to  take  the  property  of  others?  Shall 
we  sec  that  they  are  provided  with  everything 
they  need  so  they  will  have  no  need  to  steal? 
Or  shall  we  Just  stand  by  and  let  the  looting 
orgy  fpend  Itself,  hoping  lor  a  more  enlight- 
ened day? 

One  thing  Is  very  clear  So  long  as  looting  la 
treated  as  a  schoolboy  prank  we  will  simply 
reap  more  of  the  same  We  might  as  well  try 
to  light  a  forest  fire  with  burlap  bags  soaked 
in  gasoline. 

If  t.^e  police  are  handcuffed,  sooner  or  later 
building  and  store  owners  are  going  to  act  to 
protect  themselves.  Then  we  wlU  see  a  kind  uf 
unolflcial  warfare  In  which  there  will  be  c.isu- 
altles.  Hired  guards  may  not  be  so  sensitive 
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We  believe  property  owners  should  not  have 
to  set  up  private  armies  to  save  their  stores 
und  buildings.  That's  what  the  police  are 
for.  But  looting  must  be  stopped,  one  way 
or  another,  unless  we  are  ready  to  turn  cur 
country  over  to  mob  rule.  Public  officials  will 
have  to  understand  that  the  dominant,  de- 
tcrTTitned  political  force  Is  In  favor  of  law 
and  order. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
all  that  no  matter  what  the  emergency  or  op- 
portuitity.  looting  wUl  not  be  tolerated — and 
trii;»se  who  Ignore  the  warning  will  not  be 
treated  as  honored  guests. 
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Apnl  23,  1968 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
Its  Critics — Continued 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  196S 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
(.n  April  10,  1968. 1  inserted  in  the  Record 
an  exchantie  of  letters  between  Chair- 
man Frank  W.  McCulloch,  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  my- 
.self  repardinp  the  decision  of  the  Board 
m  the  Allied  Supermarkets  case. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  and 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Lambert  H.  Mil- 
ler. Lieneral  counsel  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  regarding 
this  matter.  As  I  read  Mr.  Miller's  letter, 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
disasreement  on  the  decision  in  the  case. 
The  decision  itself,  which  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  beginning  at  page  9460,  is 
of  course  the  most  accurate  and  com- 
plete report  of  what  the  Board  did.  I 
would  only  note  in  passing  that  in  the 
.sentence  in  the  decision  immediately  fol- 
lowing those  quoted  in  Mr.  Miller's  let- 
ter, the  Board  seems  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  employer  was  aware  of  the  rival 
union's  organizing  efforts  when  it 
granted  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  in  the  in- 
terest of  insuring  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete record  regarding  this  matter  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Miller's  let- 
ter of  April  18,  and  memorandum  dated 
March  22,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Association 

OF  MANUFACTt-'RERS, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  18,  1968. 
Hon    Ralph  \V.  Yarborotjch, 
Senate  Office   Building, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  The  recent  ex- 
change of  correspondence  you  had  with 
Chairman  McCulloch  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  which  you  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  April  10,  1968,  has 
Just  come  to  my  attention.  As  you  know,  this 
correspondence  involved  the  Board  decision 
In  the  Allied  Supermarkets  case,  169  NLRB 
No.  135.  and  In  Chairman  McCuUoch's  reply 
t.1  your  inquiry  he  took  exception  to  our  re- 
port of  this  case  in  our  March  4.  1968,  issue  of 
NAM  Reports. 

On  March  18.  1968,  Chairman  McCulloch 
wrote  our  president,  Mr,  W.  P.  QuUander, 
voicing  somewhat  the  same  complaint  he  set 
forth  in  his  letter  to  you.  Since  the  Law  De- 
partment was  responsible  for  the  story  on 
this  case  in  NAM  Reports.  I  prepared  a 
memorandum  for  Mr.  QuUander  responsive 
^^^  Chairman  McCulloch's  letter,  which  was 
sent  on  to  the  chairman  by  Mr,  GuUander 
under  date  of  March  26,  1968.  A  copy  of  this 
memorandum  is  enclosed  for  your  inlorma- 
tion. 

.\s  stated  In  the  enclosed  memorandum,  we 
h:'.ve  no  disagreement  with  the  decision  In 
this  cAse — we  think  It  Is  quite  correct.  And 
I  might  add  that  if  the  complete  facte  and 
findings  in  this  case  had  been  as  set  forth  In 
Chairman  McCulloch's  letter  to  you  the 
present  controversy  would  not  have  arisen. 
In  that  event  the  case  would  have  been  a 
routine  one  covered  by  existing  precedents  on 
bad-faith  recognition  of  one  of  two  actively 
competing  unions,  and  we  would  not  have 
considered  It  worth  reporting.  There  simply 
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would  have  been  no  issue  of  good  faith  in- 
volved and,  consequently,  no  occasion  for  the 
Board  to  rule,  as  it  did,  that — 

"It  may  be  true  that  Respondents  were  not 
aware  that  some  of  the  employees  who  had 
signed  cards  for  the  Respondent  Union  had 
also  signed  cards  for  the  Charging  Tarty  and 
that  the  demand  for  and  extension  of  recog- 
nition were  undertaken  in  entire  good  fallh 
However  this  may  be.  It  Is  clear  that  the  prant 
of  recognition  to  ii  minority  union  violates 
the  Act  without  regard  to  the  piirlies'  good  or 
bad  faith." 

In  the  interest  of  complelinf'  ihe  record  in 
this  matter,  you  may  think  it  appropriate  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  this  mem- 
orandum which,  in  my  Judgment  adequately 
supports  the  views  we  expre.ssed  on  this  case 
in  our  Review  of  Legal  Developments 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  which  pave  rise  to  this  cor- 
respondence was  inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  19,  1968,  by  Senator 
Ervin,  I  am  sending  him  a  copy  of  this  letter 
and  memorandum. 

If    you    have   any    further   questions   with 
regard  to  this  matter  I  will,  of  course,  be  very 
pliid  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lambert  H.  Miller. 

General  Counsel. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
Interoffice  Memorandl'm 

March  22,  1968. 
To:  W.  H.  Gullander. 
Prom:  L.  H.  Miller. 

I  am  glad  that  Chairman  Frank  W.  Mc- 
Culloch of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  look  occasion  to  WTlte  you  his  letter  of 
March  18,  1968,  regarding  his  feeling  that  we 
did  not  accurately  report  the  i4/iied  .Super- 
markets case,  169  NLRB  No.  135.  in  our 
"Review  of  Legal  Developments  "  In  the  NAM 
Reports  Issue  of  March  4.  1968.  We  undertake 
to  make  these  reports  us  accurate  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  certainly  want  to  know  about 
It  if  anyone  feels  we  liave  fallen  short  of 
that.  Frankly,  I  am  surprised  that  Chairman 
McCulloch  chose  this  particular  report  to 
criticize  because  our  report  is  not  critical 
of  the  Board's  decision  In  this  case.  We 
think  the  decision  Is  quite  correct  and  that 
It  Illustrates  the  unsoundness  of  the  au- 
thon2a.tlon  card  doctrine  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  good  faith  reliance  by  employers 
on  such  cards. 

In  our  view,  the  really  slgnlflcant  point 
In  this  case  is  set  forth  in  the  portion  of  the 
Board's  opinion  which  we  quoted  in  our 
report,  as  follows: 

"It  may  be  true  that  Respondents  were 
not  aware  that  some  of  the  employees  who 
had  signed  cards  for  the  Respondent  Union 
had  also  signed  cards  for  the  Cliarglng  Party 
and  that  the  demand  for  and  extension  of 
recognition  were  undertaken  in  entire  good 
faith.  However  this  may  be.  it  is  clear  that 
the  grant  of  recognition  to  a  minority  tinlon 
violates  the  Act  without  regard  to  the  par- 
ties' good  or  bad  faith." 

The  rest  of  our  report  on  this  case  was 
designed  to  set  forth  the  background  and 
the  factual  situation  which  brought  this 
Issue  before  the  Board  and  made  it  necessary 
for  It  to  rule  that  the  employer's  recognition 
of  the  union  on  the  basis  of  cards  was  an 
unfair  labor  practice  even  though  It  was 
undertaken,  as  the  Board  said,  "In  entire 
good  faith," 

Chairman  McCulloch's  criticism  is  that: 
"The  •essence  of  the  report's  misstatement 
is  that  the  rival   union's  organizing  efforts 
were  carried  on  'secretly'  and  were  'unknown 
to  the  employer.'  .  . . 

"If  your  writer  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  decision  carefully,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  reported  that  the  rival  union's 
organizing  was  being  done  'secretly'  and  was 
"unknown  to  the  employer.'  " 

We  did  read  the  decision  carefully  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  usual  practice  In  such 
matters  and,   on   the  basis  of  our  original 
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.study  of  the  cose  and  our  review  ol  It  subse- 
quent to  Chairman  McCulloch's  letter,  we 
feel  that  his  criticism  is  tinjustlfled.  for  if-a- 
bons  set  forth  below. 

The  question  us  to  whether  the  Mupli.vcr 
had  knowledge  that  a  second  union,  i  no 
Rpt.ill  Clerks  Union,  was  engaped  in  cibi^un- 
mg  authoriziition  cards  from  t-nipldvces  was 
di^alt  with  at  j-nme  length  in  the  liearing 
and  in  the  Decision  and  Order  of  the  Trial 
Fxamincr  on  which  we  had  to  rely  lor  c/ur 
facts.  He  loxind  that  two  days  before  the 
employer  acquired  the  two  Nashville  Me.res 
involved  m  the  ciuse.  the  Retail  Clerks  Union 
sent  a  telegram  i.otlfylng  the  employer  that 
It  had  an  "Interest"  in  these  two  stores, 
and  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  employer's 
Detroit  office  slating  that  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union  w.as  "prcspntly  engaged  in  an  orga- 
nizing campaign  lor  the  rlerk-s  of  these 
;,tores."  It  appeared  that  this  letter  was 
received  by  the  employer  but  did  not  come 
to  ihe  attention  ot  the  jiersonnel  manager, 
who  handled  this  rase,  until  after  he  had 
granted  recognition  to  the  Meat  Cutters 
Union.  Nevertheless,  the  Trial  Examiner 
charged  the  company  with  notice  ui  both 
the  telegram  and  the  letter. 

On  consideration  of  ihe  further  evidence 
m  the  case,  however,  the  Trial  Examiner 
lound  that  the  telegram  and  the  letter  con- 
stituted a  bare  claim  of  "interest"  and  that 
the  company  was  never  notified  that  the 
Retail  Clerks  had  obtained  any  authoriza- 
tion cards.  The  Trial  Examiner's  lindmgs 
on    this    subject    were    as    lollows: 

"This  view  linds  support  in  the  recfird 
which  clearly  indicates  that  at  the  lime  the 
telegram  and  letter  were  dispatched  the 
Retail  Clerks  Union  had,  in  fact,  secured 
only  one  authorization  card.  While  the  record 
docs  indicate  that  the  Retail  Clerks  Union 
in  a  week  preceding  the  critical  date  of 
recognition  conducted  an  organizing  cam- 
paign and  secured  additional  authorization 
cards,  the  record  also  discloses  that  this 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Respondent 
Employer  and  that  no  further  action  was 
taken  by  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  to  estab- 
lish a  claim  or  otherwise  communicate  with 
the  Respondent  Employer  until  after  recog- 
nition had  been  accorded  to  the  Respond- 
ent Meat  Cutters  Union.  At  this  lime  the 
Retail  Clerks  Union  was  not  an  incumbent, 
had  not  filed  a  petition,  and  had  not,  in  my 
view,  indicated  to  the  Respondent  Employer 
any  ntore  than  an  interest  in  organizing 
some  of  its  employees,   ,   ,  . 

"I  do  not  find  In  the  telegram  and  letter 
herein  a  clear  claim  of  representation  which 
■was  active  and  continuing  'when  recognition 
was  accorded  the  Respondent  Meatcutiers 
Union.  I  (ind  an  absence  of  an  adequate 
showing  of  interest  in  behalf  of  its  claim  Ijy 
the  Retail  Clerks  Union,  for  while  it  is  true 
that  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  had  secured 
a  number  of  authorization  cards  in  the  in- 
terim between  the  telegram  und  letter  and 
the  date  of  recognition  it  is  clear  from  this 
record  that  this  fact  was  not  communicated 
10  the  Respondent  Employer  and  the  Re- 
spondent Employer  had  no  notice  or  knowl- 
edge thereof," 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  report  that  the 
solicitation  of  cards  by  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union  was  done  "secretly"  and  'was  "un- 
known 10  the  employer"  differs  materially 
from  the  Trial  Examiner's  finding  that  its 
procurement  of  authorization  cards  "was  not 
communicated  to  the  Respondent  Employer  ' 
and  "the  Respondent  Employer  had  no  notice 
or  knowledge  thereof."  Indeed,  we  think  our 
report  is  a  completely  accurate  paraphrase 
of  his  findings.  These  findings  of  the  Trial 
Examiner  are  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Board's  opinion  which  states,  "It  may  be 
true  that  Respondents  were  not  aware  that 
some  of  the  employees  w^ho  had  signed  cards 
for  the  Respondent  Union  had  also  signed 
cards  for  the  Charging  Party  and  that  the 
demand  for  an  extension  of  recognition  were 
undertaken  In  entire  good  faith,"  and,  ac- 
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C'Tdlnijly.  th(?sp  nnrtlni^  were  adopted  by 
the  Board  in  Its  decision  which  hereby 
adopts  the  nndlnifs.  conrlusl'-ns  and  rec- 
ommendations if  the  Trial  Examiner  only 
to  the  extent  that  ihey  are  consistent  h«re- 
wlth  ■■  The  B/^^ard  did  expressly  reject  one 
finding  f>f  the  Trial  Examiner  on  another 
unrelated  p<  int  which  w.'is  not  material  to 
our   report   of    the   case 

Chairman  McCullc>ch  further  commanta 
on  our  !ead-ln  statement   thai: 

"When  a  union  gets  cards  signed  by  a 
maj'Tlty  of  employees  and  demands  that  the 
employer  recognize  and  bargain  with  it.  the 
Board  generally  dispenses  wUh  the  secret 
ballot  election  provided  by  Congress  for  set- 
tling representalKn  questions  un'l  i  rcjers 
the  employer  to  bargain  wllli  the  union  on 
the  basis  of  the  cards." 

That  statement,  by  Its  very  terms,  refers, 
of  course,  to  the  many  cases  where  unlpna 
pursue  the  course  ot  demanding  recognHloa 
on  c irds,  as  the  Trial  Examiner  found  the 
union  did  in  this  rase  "under  threat  of  a 
strike,"  in.stead  cf  following  the  secret  bal- 
lot election  procedure  provided  In  tlie  stat- 
ute Chairman  McCuUoch  mentions  157  such 
c.T.ses  m  1967,  and  there  have  been  mnny 
hundreds  over  the  pa..t  several  years  In- 
deed, this  practice  h  IS  become  so  common 
that  it  was  recently  described  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
as   follows 

"No  election  was  held,  neither  did  the 
union  seek  one  It  followed  a  now  popular 
procedure  cf  filing  unff.;-  labor  practices 
charges  against  the  company  having  Its 
claim  of  a  bare  majority  sustained  und 
thus  obtamlni;  bargaining  rlgh'a  without  an 
election  "  SLRB  v  Sican  Super  Cleaneri,  Inc , 
384  P    2d  809    619   (  lP67i 

We  believe  it  is  abundantly  clear  from 
the  cases  that  u.-se  of  the  authort/atlon  card 
doctrine  in  lieu  of  the  secret  ballot  election 
procedure  provided  by  Congress  has  become 
a  common  practice  and  that  our  reference 
to  It  in  our  lead-in.  read  in  context.  Is  en- 
tirely  proper 

I  believe  this  la  fully  responsive  to  Chair- 
man McCullochs  criticism  i\nd  will  serve  to 
clear  up   this  matter 


Rebuke   to   VioLace 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   Missifni 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^  FIVES 

Tufiday    April  23.  1968 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  m  the 
REC..R3  Uie  fjllowir.g  ediional.  enlitled 
"Rebuke  to  Violence.  '  from  the  April  19. 
1968.  ed.tion  of  the  Washineton  Evenint; 
Star 

R89VKE   TO  Violence 

The  latest  word  ou  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign Is  that  the  Rev  Dr  Ralph  Abematliy, 
successor  to  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  as  head 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, will  lead  a  delegation  of  about  100 
"hard  core"  poor  people  to  Washington  on 
April  29  to  confer  with  top  government  offi- 
cials. 

It  Is  expected  that  additional  thousands 
will  arr'.ve  in  early  May  And  according  to  Dr 
Abernathy.  "we  hope  to  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  come  to  Washington 
later  m  the  crusade  " 

Prior  to  his  assassination.  Dr.  King  had 
said  that  the  demonstrators  would  be  iflsed 
to  block  the  bridges  across  the  Potomac  »nd 
otherwise  to  disrupt  the  life  of  the  city,  the 
objective  being  to  force  Congress  to  how  to 
an  assortment  of  totally  unrealt.stlc  dem.ands. 

Dr  .\sernathy  h;is  not  said  how  he  pro- 
poses to  proceed  In  Washington    Earlier  thU 
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week,  however,  he  made  a  -peeca  !n  which 
he  spelled  out  some  of  the  tactics  he  In- 
tfudcd  to  we  to  force  a  setf.cmenl  tif  the 
itrlke  by  Memphis  garbage  ctilleclors. 

G  irb)ge  trucks  driven  by  scab"  labor 
Would  tie  stopped  by  demonstrators,  he  said. 
Scho  If  ml;ht  be  closed  down  Pickets  would 
stop  business  downtown  "  City  trafnc  would 
be  blocked  "if  necessary."  And  finally  this: 
"Bring  on  your  tear  gas.  bring  on  your 
grenades,  your  new  supplies  of  Mace,  your 
state  troopers  and  even  your  National  Guard. 
But  le-t  the  record  show  we  .Uii't  going  to  be 
turned  <irouiid  " 

In  Memphis.  Dr  Abornathy  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  turned  around.  The  city 
otBrUils  capitulated  and  the  strike,  which  had 
Utt'e  or  nothing  to  do  v.-lth  civil  rights,  was 
sett  <'d  on  terms  favorable  to  the  strikers. 

In  W.ishlngton,  If  the  demonstration  takes 
the  :orm  of  ma«Klve  obstructionism,  it  will 
have  to  be  a  different  story  The  demonstra- 
tors will  have  to  be  "turned  around  "  For  to 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  surrender  to  what 
Solicitor  General  Erwln  Orlswold  has  de- 
scribed as  "nothing  short  of  rebellion."  and 
we  do  nut  believe  this  will  come  ici  pass  In 
the  N.itlon's  Capital. 

I)r  Abernathy  would  be  well  advised  to 
n-ad  the  remaiks  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Bl.ick  last  month  In  .i  lecture  at  Columbia 
ralvertlty  law  School  "I  do  not  believe." 
Justice  Black  said,  "that  the  First  Amend- 
ment grants  a  constitutional  right  to  engage 
In  the  conduct  of  picketing  or  demonstrating. 
whether  on  publicly  owned  streets  or  on  pri- 
vately owned  property  Marching  back  and 
forth,  though  utilued  to  coiiununicate  ideas. 
IS  not  speech  and  therefore  is  not  protected 
by    the    First    Amendment." 

If  this  Is  correct,  then  it  certainly  follows 
that  there  is  no  Lonslllutlonal  protection  for 
the  tactics  Dr  Abernathy  threatened  to  In- 
voke In  Memphis,  nor  will  there  be  any  such 
protection  for  similar  tactics  employed  here 
III  Wa-^lilngton. 
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The  Role  of  the  Vice   Preiident  in 
Urban  Affair* 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

or   .MiNNfSiirA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the 
legislative  and  ceremonial  tluties  uf  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  State.s  are 
fairly  well  delineated,  but  what  is  made 
of  the  Office  of  the  Vlev  Piesident  de- 
pends upon  Uie  uiUiatue  and  breadth  ol 
view  of  llic  man  who  occupies  the  Office. 
One  01  the  programs  wliich  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuBERr  H  Humphrey  ha*  developed 
IS  ;n  the  area  ot  uiban  aflairs;  he  has 
ser\ed  as  the  administrations  liaison 
with  the  Nation  s  mayors,  giving  his  e.\- 
perience  and  attention  to  problems  of 
civil  rights,  poverty,  uili.rgovcrnmental 
relations,  urban  hoasiiu:  and  transpor- 
taiion,  and  broadening  opportumties  lor 
youiiK  people 

A  paper  entitltd  The  Role  of  the  Vice 
President  m  Urban  .MTairs  '  presented  by 
Prof  Paul  David  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  descnkx;s  Vice  President 
Humphrey  s  contribution  to  his  Oirice  in 
the  field  of  urban  atlair.s  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  paper  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Recor[).  as  follow.s. 


The   Role  or  the  Vice  President  in  L^rban 

Affairs 
,Dy  P.iul   r    David.  University  of  Virginia) 

I  .\  p.iper  prepared  for  presentation  on 
Thursday.  March  28.  1968,  at  the  annual 
iiifptiiig  of  the  American  .Society  lor  Pub- 
lic .•\tlmliiisiratlon.  Bceton.  MasiS^ichusettj, 
.March  27  30,  1968.1 

E.irly  in  1968.  each  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican .Society  for  Public  Administration  re- 
ceived a  five-pound  package  of  two  docu- 
ments in  his  mall  The  more  formidable  of 
the  two  documents  proved  to  be  a  revised, 
second  edition  of  the  Catalog  vf  Fcdrral  As- 
sistance Programs,  Issued  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  The  other  doc\mient 
w.t*  a  Handbook  for  Local  OITiciaU,  issued  by 
the  Office  of  tlie  Vice  President ' 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  noted 
In  his  covering  letter  of  January  1968  that 
•  .\s  the  Administration's  ILuson  v.lth  Mayers 
and  local  officials,  I  came  to  realize  that  one 
of  the  significant  problems  In  Fedcral-State- 
local  coordln.ntlon  and  cooperation  was  a  lack 
of  a  central  source  of  information  about  Fed- 
eral progr.ims  The  Handlxiok  was  developed 
in  response  to  this  need  " 

The  Vice  President  further  commented  in 
his  Preface  to  the  volume  that  In  1968  Fed- 
eral .lid  to  Stite  and  K>oal  governments  is 
estimated  to  be  17  4  talillon  dollars,  which 
represents  a  three-fold  increase  In  the  list 
ten  years  Today  there  are  at  least  450  Pedpral 
programs  which  aid  our  cities  and  localities, 
and  they  are  carried  out  by  more  than  35 
departments  .md  agencies."  -  Tlie  Handbook 
is  ti't  only  a  guide  to  lliese  progr.i.ms  but 
al.so  .n  interpret;illon  of  their  functions  .md 
rel.itlonslilps,  it  is  cross-referenced  through- 
out :o  the  specific  deUills  (  f  individual  pro- 
gram.s  as  provided  with  somewhat  greater 
formality  in  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Program^:' 

Probably  the  members  of  this  organization 
wlio  are  practitioners  of  the  arts  of  public 
iidmlnUtrallon  were  less  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Vice  Presldeius  Handbo<.k 
than  thcee  of  us  who  are  academicians.  The 
practitioners  have  probably  been  much  more 
.iwiire  of  the  fact  that  the  Vice  President 
lias  been  moving  around  on  urban  matters 
almost  continuously  f-lnce  his  inauguration 
as  the  most  recent  Incumbent  of  the  office. 

Most  of  us.  however,  vihether  practitioners 
or  .icademlclans.  do  not  ordinarily  receive 
mail  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
It  is  also  somewhat  novel  to  thlnlt  of  it  as  a 
publishing  .".gency  comparable  to  other 
units  In  the  Executive  Branch,  even  those 
that  function  .us  subdivisions  of  the  E.xecu- 
tlve  Office  of  the  President  Hence  the  Hand- 
boo!:  might  be  taken  .»£  an  event  that  has 
triggered  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity  :ts 
to  Just  what  the  Vice  President  is  doing  In 
the  field  of  urban  affairs,  liow  liLs  activities 
In  that  field  relate  to  ills  otiier  functions, 
,aid  whether  there  has  been  some  general 
change  In  the  nature  and  .status  of  the  Vice 
I'resldency  of  which  all  of  us  may  need  to 
take  fome  notice 

The  Vice  President's  assignment  to  act  as 
liaison  with  the  nation's  mayors  on  urban 
problems  occvirred  .soon  aft^r  li!r,  inaugura- 
tion White  Hotise  Press  secretary  George 
Ueedy  mentioned  the  assignment  to  report- 
ers in  Febrti.try.  1965  '  In  the  ;pate  of  articles 
during  1965  ntwut  Humphrcy'.s  early  record 
and  experience  in  the  Office  of  Vice  Pre.'-l- 
(lent.  the  virban  liaison  a.ssignment  v.as  gen- 
erally mentioned  .as  one  of  lils  many  activi- 
ties In  some  instance  It  was  given  special 
emphasis  '• 

During  his  first  eighteen  months  in  office, 
the  Vice  President  carried  on  a  continuing 
series  of  n.eetlngs  with  the  mayors,  particu- 
larly groups  "f  mayors  from  cities  of  30.000 
population  or  more  More  recently,  such 
meetings  have  had  less  continuity  and  when 
they  occiirred  at  ail.  have  usually  had  some 
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specialized  rationale,  such  as  the  youth 
opportunity  program.  The  Vice  President 
has.  of  course,  continued  to  serve  as  a  speaker 
much  In  demand  at  the  recurring  annual 
meetings  of  the  various  national  organiza- 
tions of  state  and  local  officials. 

Throughout  his  term  in  office,  however, 
the  Vice  President  lias  never  given  more 
tluin  a  limited  portion  of  ills  time  to  urban 
nfTalrs  and  It  has  been  rather  difficult  to 
determine  Just  what  his  Impact  has  been. 
In  his  public  appearances,  his  defense  of 
tlie  Administrations  position  in  Viet  Nam 
and  ills  other  conimcnts  on  International 
matters  liave  received  much  more  news  at- 
tention than  any  other  group  of  subjects. 
Wlien  talking  primarily  on  subjects  of  do- 
mestic Interest,  the  Vice  President  has  given 
a  generous  share  of  his  attention  to  civil 
riirhts  and  racial  problems,  the  poverty  pro- 
pram,  intergovernmental  relations,  urban 
iiouslng  and  transportation,  and  the  need 
to  provide  various  kinds  of  opportunities  for 
young  people,  particularly  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  disadvantages  of  adverse  liv- 
ing conditions." 

The  Vice  President  serves  as  chairman  of 
tlie  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, the  functions  of  which  are  not  en- 
tirely urban  but  do  have  a  heavy  urban 
component  The  Council  Is  essentially  a 
Cabinet-level  committee  with  representation 
irom  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Agriculture;  Labor;  Commerce;  Interior; 
Justice:  and  Defense.  Other  agencies  may 
he  represented  from  time  to  time  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  Is  a  permanent 
member.  The  Council  Is  concerned  generally 
with  the  planning  .and  coordination  of  youth 
programs,  but  has  emphasized  the  planning 
of  special  summer  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged youth.  Recently  these  efforts  have 
taken  on  more  Importance  than  ever  before 
as  one  means  of  defusing  some  of  the  po- 
tentialities for  rioting  in  the  cities  next 
summer." 

The  liaison  function  with  the  mayors  and 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Opportunity  each  has  Interest 
In  itself,  but  both  may  come  Into  perspective 
more  fully  If  they  are  taken  mainly  as  ex- 
amples of  a  Idnd  of  evolution  that  has  been 
occurring  In  the  functions  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. In  a  study  of  the  office  that  I  re- 
ported on  elsewhere.  I  reached  a  number  of 
conclusions,  of  which  the  following  are  espe- 
cially relevant  for  the  present  discussion: 

1.  Tlie  Vice  Presidency  Is  In  transition  to  a 
new  institutional  status  in  which  it  ■<fri\\  be 
recognized  as  an  office  established  predomi- 
nantly In  the  Executive  Branch,  while  retain- 
ing its  constitutional  prerogatives  in  the  Leg- 
islative Branch. 

2.  Future  Vice  Presidents  can  be  expected 
to  .serve  routinely  iis  deputy  chiefs  of  state 
and  deputy  leaders  of  their  national  pwiitlcal 
party;  to  l>e  available  for  service  at  any  time 
as  deputy  to  the  President  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign alfairs;  to  receive  many  ad  hoc  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  assignments;  to  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  a  set  of  continuing 
functions  in  the  Executive  Branch;  and  to 
serve  from  time  to  time  as  Acting  President 
under  the  T\i'enty-Fifth  Amendment. 

3.  Tlie  increasing  recognition  of  the  Vice 
Presidency  reflects  the  hazards  of  the  present 
world  situation,  in  which  the  Vice  President 
may  be  called  ufxin  at  any  time  to  take  over 
.'us  comniander-m-chief.  as  well  as  the  grow- 
ing burdens  on  the  time  and  strength  of 
t!ie  President  as  chief  executive,  leader  of 
his  political  party,  and  chief  of  state." 

Members  of  this  audience  may  not  be  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  which  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  moved  in  at  the  Executive  end  of 
Pinnsyivanla  Avenue.  He  usually  begins  his 
working  day,  and  frequently  ends  it,  at  the 
suite  of  offices  assigned  to  him  across  the 
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street  from  the  White  House  In  the  Executive 
Office  Building.  He  has  staff  in  more  than 
half  a  dozen  locations,  some  of  which  are 
at  each  end  of  the  Avenue  Much  of  the 
staff,  including  his  urban  affairs  unit.  Is  at 
work  on  specifically  Executive  Branch  assign- 
ments. When  Congress  is  In  session  and  the 
Vice  President  Is  in  Wa.shington,  lie  usually 
opens  the  .sessions  of  the  Senate  as  presiding 
officer,  but  his  duties  in  tliat  capacity  receive 
only  a  minimal  proportion  of  liis  time  As 
an  officer  of  the  Legislative  Branch,  the  Vice 
I'resUient  has  a  shelter  to  wliicli  he  c.in 
retreat  during  any  interval  of  inconipatiljility 
with  his  chief  in  the  White  House,  but  not 
since  1952  has  any  Vice  President  given  pre- 
dominantly of  his  time  or  allegiance  to  the 
Legislative  Branch.'" 

The  actuality  of  the  situation  is  a  general 
agreement  that  the  Vice  President  must  be 
ready  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  President 
at  any  time,  and  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
him  ready  Is  to  involve  him  directly  in  the 
work  of  the  Executive  Branch.  At  the  .same 
time,  it  has  became  clear  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  be  spared  any  assignment  in 
which  he  would  seem  to  be  competitive  with 
the  President  or  in  which  he  would  seem  to 
be  replacing  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  This 
means  that  the  Vice  President  can  best  be 
given  assignments  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  es- 
pecially In  situations  where  lils  rank  will  be 
helpful,  or  those  In  which  he  can  serve  as 
a  stand-in  for  the  President. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  lias  been  espe- 
cially qualified  for  an  active  role  in  urban 
affairs  by  the  long-term  nature  of  his  own 
Interests  and  by  service  early  in  his  career 
as  Mayor  of  Minneapolis.  The  field  is  one 
In  which  the  federal  agencies  most  Involved 
have  been  struggling  consUantly  with  their 
own  Internal  problems  of  program  orienta- 
tion, organization,  and  reorganization.  The 
President  has  been  under  increa-sing  pressure 
to  give  most  of  his  own  attention  to  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  his  Administration, 
leaving  both  room  and  need  for  whatever 
the  Vice  President  could  contribute  on  the 
domestic   side. 

In  that  part  of  his  activity  that  is  open 
to  public  inspection,  the  interest  the  Vice 
President  lias  taken  in  the  field  of  urban 
affairs  is  Impressive.  It  can  well  be  sus- 
pected, however,  that  his  influence  on  urban 
affairs  has  been  felt  most  fully  in  liis  private 
relationships  with  the  President,  Members  of 
the  Cabinet,  Members  of  Congress,  and  of- 
ficials of  state  and  local  government. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  office,  this 
would  seem  as  it  should  be." 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  for  reasons 
already  indicated,  the  Involvement  of  the 
present  Vice  President  in  the  field  of  urban 
affairs  should  not  be  treated  as  necessarily 
Indicating  a  similar  involvement  for  who- 
ever may  prove  to  be  the  next  Vice  Presi- 
dent. When  succession  occurs  in  the  office, 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  next  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  used  and  useful,  but  it  should 
not  be  anticipated  that  there  will  be  identity 
in  car.-ylng  over  the  mix  of  duties.  The  con- 
tinuing evolution  of  the  urban  affairs 
agencies  might  be  enough  to  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  By  the  time  the  next  Vice 
President  is  in  office,  the  rationale  for  the 
distribution  of  his  time  and  effort  will  almost 
certainly  be  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Tlie  distribution  was  arranged  in  co- 
operation with  the  Society.  "Other  public 
affairs  organizations  participating  in  the 
Handbook-Catalog  distribution  include  the 
International  City  Managers  Association,  the 
Naticnal  Association  of  Counties,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  and  the  Council  of 
State  Governments."  Public  Ad-rmnistration 
News,  December  1967,  Section  1.  p.  6. 

-U.S.  Office  of  the  Vice  President.  The  Vice 
President's     Handbook    for    Local    Official.-!, 
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Wa.shlngton.  DC,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
OiUcc,  ln{!7,  pp.  xxlv.  2il7.  lit  p,  IV. 

» U  S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs, 
Washington.  DC,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  1967,  pp.  vii,  701.  The  Catalog  Is  a 
highly  organized  listing  of  program  titles. 
purpo.se,  definitions  of  eligibility  to  apply, 
sources  (jf  further  Information,  citations  to 
iiuthori/ing  legislation,  and  administerinR 
agency,  with  lour  different  kinds  of  indexes 
aggregating  248  pp. 

'  Prfsident  Johnson  "told  the  Cabinet  th  it 
Vice  President  Humphrey  had  been  desig- 
nated to  work  In  liaison  with  the  nations 
niavors  on  urban  problems."  diaries  Mohr. 
"Johnson  is  Briefed  on  Mariner  4  Shot  to 
Mars."  Nerr  York  Tunes.  February  25.  19()5.  ;). 
10.  The  story  was  ba.sed  on  a  general  purpose 
briefing  of  the  White  Hou.se  Press  by  Reedy. 
In  view  of  the  Informality  of  the  assignment, 
it  was  apparently  considered  unnecessary  to 
])ublisli  any  documentation  In  the  Federal 
Kcgistrr;  none  has  been  found. 

t'l.  lor  fxaniple.  Peter  Lisagor.  ".A.sk  Ni't 
•What  Became  of  Hubert  Humphrey?'."  Nrre 
York  Times  Magazine,  July  11,  1965.  in  which 
u  nioctintt  with  200  mayors  is  described  us 
part  of  Humplirey's  day;  William  Bowen. 
■  What's  New  -About  the  New  Hubert  Hum- 
j)iirey,"  Ftjrtunr.  August  1965.  pp.  142-45  ct 
srq.:  "Humphrey;  A  Strong  No.  2."  Ilutinr:-: 
Week.  November  13,  1965,  pp.  175-80.  Tlie 
letter  noted  that  "Systematically  he  liius  met 
with  groups  of  mayors  starting  with  the  12 
largest  cities  and  working  down  to  commu- 
nities under  10.000.  The  program  is  designed 
to  enlist  the  mayors  in  lielping  put  across 
Great  Society  programs."  p.  180. 

'The  New  Y'ork  Times  Index  tor  1067  hna 
been  given  a  liasty  clieck  a.s  a  rougli  and 
ready  indicator  of  the  relative  frequency 
with  which  the  Vice  President  breaks  into 
print  on  various  subjects  and  in  his  various 
capacities.  Approximately  320  items  v^'ere 
found  under  "Humphrey,  Hubert  H,"  many 
of  which  provided  cross  references  to  other 
parts  of  the  Index.  Approxlm.ately  130  items 
could  be  cliussifled  as  originating  In  trlp.s 
abroad  or  as  dealing  with  defense  or  foreign 
affairs  About  42  referred  to  campaign  activi- 
ties or  the  forthcoming  1968  election,  about 
33  presumably  had  a  considerable  urban  af- 
fairs content  (such  as  references  not  only  to 
urban  affairs  but  also  to  housing,  transit, 
youth,  etc  1 ,  and  about  30  were  on  aspects 
of  commerce,  finance,  or  the  American  econ- 
omy. Over  60  seemed  to  be  references  to  non- 
partisan speeches  and  appearances  iniscfl- 
laneous  in  nature.  Tlie  Vice  Presidents  .spe- 
cial Interests  in  science  rated  12  items,  agri- 
culture 5.  education  4.  labor  3.  and  his  legis- 
lative (iutie.s  2. 

A  somewhat  similar  check  of  1967  Index 
it^ms  referring  to  "Weaver.  Itobert  C,"  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  found  upproximately 
60  items,  most  of  which  related  to  liousirg 
and  urban  affair.s. 

■The  President.  Executive  Order  11330. 
"Providing  for  the  Coordination  of  Youtli 
Opportunity  Programs."  Federal  Register. 
\\.\.  32.  March  9,  1967,  See  also  "A  Special 
Message  from  the  Vice  President  on  Youth 
Opportunity  Programs. '"  The  Vice  President  s 
Handbook  for  Local  Ofncials.  i>p.  cu  pp. 
xxi-xxili. 

■  Monroe  W.  Karmin.  '-President  Sees  Jobs 
for  Negroes  ;is  Key  to  Averting  Violence." 
Wall  Street  Journal,  January  23,  1966.  p.  1 
ct  seq. 

.According  t^a  Newaueek.  March  18.  1968.  p. 
18,  "Vice  President  Humphrey  distributed  a 
memo  to  the  Governors  Conference  last 
month  with  recommendations  on  vvliat  they 
could  do  to  avoid  street  disorders  this  sum- 
mer. Some  ideas;  set  up  conferences  on  youth 
opjxirtunity,  use  National  Guard  camps  and 
armories  for  recreation,  try  to  keep  the 
schools  open  throughout  the  summer.  One 
dramatic  action  also  being  considered:  side- 
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wAik  visit*  to  Wg-clty  ghettos  by  HHH  him- 
self/' 

'  Paul  T  David.  The  Vice  Presidency  lU 
lastltuUonal  Evolution  and  C<>ntemp<jnu7 
Stams."  r^r  Journal  of  PoUtin.  Vol  29  No- 
vember 1367  pp  7Jl  4«  The  propo«lUcm« 
quoted  here  are  from  a  list  of  eight  at  ttie 
beginning  of  the  article,  which  is  concerned 
primarily  wr,h  the  experience  since  1952 
Ibui 
■  Humphrey  himself  has  commented  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  ufflce  provide*  "an 
unnatural  role  for  nn  active  politician  '  As 
an  ..u-u.e  .senat.jr  he  »«ld.  'I  was  a  creative 
man  Now  I  get  iatlsf.ictlon  In  letting  my 
thoughts  become  part  of  an  amalgam,  an 
administration  '  Also  in  the  same  Inter- 

view, he  referred  to  the  Vice  Presidency  as 
•an  awkw.ird  ilBce  being  part  legislative  p»rt 
executive  and  having  very  little  authority 
Saul  Pett.  Vice  President  Surfaces  as  Peter 
Pan  of  Politics.  Tfie  Washington  Pout.  Out- 
look Section.  Sunday,  April  10.  1966. 


Figures  That  Lie 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS    ' 

ir  .iiis-S'j'T.i 
IN  THE  HOU.-~K  OF  REPRF»-^fc;NTA IIVEa 

Tuesday    April  23    1968 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker  I  have  been 
concerned  In  the  pa.st  few  years  by  Che 
u-se  of  infant  mortahty  figures  out  of 
context  and  without  the  proper  caveats 
to  point  out  their  limitations. 

This  produces  two  Imes  of  damages: 
First.  It  misdirects  our  efforts  m  improv- 
inij  programs  desm'ned  to  lower  the  rate; 
and  second.  It  misdirects  our  etTorls  in 
improving,'  the  .statistics  themselves  and 
standardum^  them  with  those  of  other 
nations  to  make  them  more  mearungful 
and  more  useful 

A  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Chi- 
ca,;o  Tribune  points  to  some  of  the  mis- 
use I  have  mentioned  and  the  potential 
damage  to  the  eflectivfness  of  protirams 
desii;ned  to  lowering  the  uifant  mortality 
rate 

Another  important  area  of  poor  use 
of  our  infant  mortality  statistics  is  hitjh- 
lighted  in  the  recent  Kerner  Commis- 
sion report  on  riots.  The  report  discusses 
the  high  rale  of  infant  mortality  in  |he 
ghetto  areas  of  the  cities  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  close  parallel  of  hiKh  infant 
mortality  rates  to  the  hit;h  rates  of  il- 
legitimacy Putting  these  statistics  in 
proper  context  does  not  alter  the  broad 
thrust  of  the  Kerner  report  in  this 
specific  instance,  indeed  it  accentuates 
it  but  it  would  help  to  direct  the  efforts 
to  improve  the  incidence  of  infant  mor- 
tality toward  strent<theninv;  morality  and 
the  importance  of  the  family  as  an  In- 
stitution in  human  society  rather  than 
spending;  more  efforts  in  the  direct  field 
of  health  care  for  mothers  and  infants. 

The  fact  that  females  pregnant  ouc  of 
wedlock  will  not  have  the  same  procliv- 
ity to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  pre- 
natal care  as  a  married  female,  will  al- 
ways keep  the  incident  of  infant-  and 
mother-mortality  high  if  the  rate  of  il- 
letiitmiacy  is  high. 

Of  course  the  same  line  of  thinking 
that  pronounces  God  to  be  dead  seeks  to 
make  our  people  believe  that  sexual  mo- 
rality and  the  family  institution  are  ob- 
solete as  well.  Or  somehow  or  other  that 
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these  are  part  of  the  white  man's"  mor- 
als and  white  mans"  institutions  I  ob- 
serve that  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  other  noble 
expressions  of  high  morality  express 
human  ideals  not  the  Ideals  of  whitey 
or  any  particular  current  race  of  hu- 
manity 

Nor  is  it  rational  to  attack  morals  and 
ideals  because  th(\se  profi'.s.slni,'  them 
fail  to  attain  them  as  .seems  U)  be  cur- 
rently the  practice  of  this  .same  Ood  is 
dead"  cult  It  is  cause  for  humility  for 
all  of  us  not  to  live  up  to  fine  ideals,  but 
a  humility  that  reinforces  our  intentions 
to  do  better,  not  to  lower  our  standards 

The  article  follows 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  Mar   18   1968| 
PIOURKS  That  La: 

President  Johnson  did  the  United  States 
an  injustice  when  he  saUl  that  14  countries 
do  a  better  Job  of  preventing  infant  mortality 
than  we  do  His  figures  presumably  came 
rrr^m  the  demographic  yearbiKik  published 
last  fall  by  the  United  Nations  The  United 
States  Is.  indeed,  15th  according  t*)  these 
figures — but  many  of  them  arc  .-.o  unreliable 
as  to  i)e  useless 

This  can  be  seen  most  clearly  from  the 
figures  on  babies  who  die  within  24  hours  of 
birth  The  following  table  shows,  for  sample 
countries,  the  total  Infant  mortality  rate 
IdeatliR  within  'ine  year  per  1.000  live  blrtlisl . 
the  rate  for  the  first  24  hours,  and  the  rate 
for  the  remaining  364  days.  |  The  latest 
figures  generally   available  iire   for   1964.  | 

Country 
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lead.  If  only  because  of  their  tradition  of 
cleanliness  their  healthy  climate,  and  their 
relative  freedom  from  slums.  Beyond  that, 
the  list  might  UkjIc  very  different  This  Isn't 
to  say  that  we  shouldn't  try  to  improve  But 
neither  shoiild  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
talked  into  a  big  new  federal  program  of 
child  care  on  the  basis  of  highly  questionable 
.suaistlcs. 


folal 

Ut  iljy 

Rest 

tats 

ol  year 

K.2 

9.7 

14  8 

10.2 

18  ; 

14.  S 

19.1 

12.4 

19.4 

17  3 

19.9 

12.8 

;-a  4 

18,0 

.'1.4 

16.3 

2*.  I 

10.4 

14.3 

24  « 

10.2 

14.6 

:6  4 

24.5 

43.  i 

40.0 

ilR6 

117.7 

i6.5 

55.3 

Sweden  .  _  . . . 
NelherUnth 
Denmark 
New  Zealand 
France     . . 
tn|iand 
Japan 

C^echOilovaKia 
Canada 
United  Stales 
Hon([  Kong 
North  Borneo 
tjyol.      . 
Madagascar 


In  general,  paritdoxlcalty,  the  more  ad- 
vanced a  country  is,  the  worse  the  mortality 
rate  tor  the  tirst  day  seems  to  be  Only  a 
handful  of  countries  make  a  worse  showing 
than  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  these  tlgures.  we  might 
as  well  strive  to  match  the  enviable  records 
set  by  North  Borneo  i  3  .?  i  Cuba  i  4  Oi .  or  the 
Negr'.^>es  of  South-West  .\frlca  i3a)  And  in 
time  we  may  .ittiun  the  degree  of  perfection 
cUumed  by  Albania  il4i.  Honduras  (13). 
Hong  Kong   i09i,  and  Egypt   i0  7i 

Of  course,  all  this  is  ridiculous  Most  of 
these  low  figures  are  llltle  more  than  guesses, 
.IS  home  of  the  countries  acknowledge.  The 
figures  for  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
high  largely  because  of  ihoroness  In  report- 
ing In  addition,  even  among  the  advanced 
countries,  the  figures  .ire  thrown  oiT  by  dif- 
ferences m  procedure  and  defliiilions  isuch 
as  when  a  birth  is  a  stillbirth  i  or  by  other 
factors  isuih.  perhaps,  as  abortions  in 
Japan  I  It  !s  hard,  lor  example,  to  believe 
that  Prance  s  record  is  really  twice  as  good  oa 
Sweden's  tor  the  first  day  ;ind  twice  as  bad 
for  the  rest  ol  the  first  vear.  Or  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cotmtries— England,  Canada, 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
Stales  — have  mortality  rates  for  the  first  day 
consistently  double  those  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

We  don  t  know  how  the  United  -States 
would  stand  if  the  records  were  uniform  and 
accurate  We  could  expeet  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and   the   Netherlands   to   hold   the 
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HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN   THE  -SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATICS 

Tuesday.  Apnl  23.  1968 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  con- 
.sumer  bankniptcies  in  an  affluent  .society 
IS  .m  important,  and  too  little  considered, 
problem  today  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  a  thoughtful  article 
written  by  Daniel  R  Cowans,  referee  in 
bankruptcy.  US.  District  Court,  North- 
ern District  of  California,  which  was 
publLshed  in  the  .spnnt,'.  1968,  issue  of  the 
Personal  Finance  Law  Quarterly  Report. 
I  iisk  unaniniou.s  consent  that  it  be 
pnntod  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
Judce  Cowans  is  the  author  of  the  stand- 
ard work  entitled  •Cowans  on  Bank- 
niptcy  Law  and  Practice."  published  by 
the  West  Publishing  Co. 

Tliere  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printtHi  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoNSfMER     B.^NKRIPTI  lES 

(By  DaiiU'I  R  Cowans  I 

I  believe  that  b.uikruptcy  Is  a  personal 
txagedy  I  believe  that  every  time  I  give  my 
word  that  it  hurts  .md  detracts  from  me  If 
I  do  not  keep  It.  It  Is  very  ImporUmt  to  me 
to  be  able  to  be  relied  upon 

How  often  It  Is  that  we  get  into  dlfflciiltles 
because  we  attribute  our  own  personal  alti- 
tudes and  outlook  to  others.  The  more  sin- 
cerely we  hold  our  beliefs,  the  more  in- 
credible It  seems  to  us  that  any  honest  and 
even  slightly  intelligent  man  could  feel 
otherwise  But  some  do  Only  when  we  under- 
stand the  existence  and  reality  ol  different 
attitudes  toward  Ufc  can  we  begin  to  formu- 
late any  solution. 

CHANCE    IN     ATTrrt'DE 

I  suspect  my  personal  attitudes  are  shared 
by  a  number  of  you  but  I  don't  think  we  can 
find  any  workable  solution  to  the  problem 
by  .assuming  that  these  views  are  those  pre- 
vailing m  the  United  States  today  I  do  not 
say  the  majority  national  viewpoint  is  that 
ujldertakings  are  not  seriously  regarded. 
What  does  seem  to  be  true  is  this  We  all 
weigh  and  balance  factors  of  Importance 
to  ourselves  when  we  decide  upon  a  cour.'se 
of  action.  Some  years  back,  meeting  ones 
financial  obligations  weighed  more  heavily 
with  most  people  than  it  now  seems  to  .\nd 
.so  there  are  many  more  consumer  bank- 
ruptcies What  can  we  do  about  it?  Only  if 
we  understand  people  and  their  situation 
can  we  find  any  answers. 

Although  bankruptcy  Is  a  personal  tragedy, 
I  do  not  regard  It  as  a  national  tragedy. 
Not  yet  If  you  think  the  growing  repudia- 
tion of  honestly  contracted  debts  is  a  shock- 
ing sign  of  moral  decadence  and  a  weaken- 
ing of  th"  moral  liber  that  made  .■\merica 
great.  I  would  not  quarrel  with  you  But  I 
am  not  going  to  Uilk  philosophy  or  theology, 

ECONOMIC     LFFORT 

In  economic  terms,  there  are  few  signs  of 
serious  loss  U)  bu-siness  from  bankruptcies  of 
customers.  The  Allied  Vegetfible  Oil  case  w:is 
of  course  sens-itlonal  and  the  demise  of  the 
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Grayson  Shops  chain  was  noteworthy.  But  I 
have  never  seen  and  after  much  Inquiry  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  of  a  business  bank- 
ruptcy attributable  to  losses  on  bankruptcies 
of  its  consumer  customers.  Every  dollar  you 
lose  hurts  of  course.  And  it  Irritates.  But  the 
damage  has  not  been  severe  on  a  national 
scale. 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  Increase  In  new 
bankruptcies.  It  lf>oks  sensational  when  we 
see  the  multiplication  of  the  rate  of  flllngs. 
Let  me  say  several  things  about  that. 

1.  200.0Cio  bankruptcies  out  of  a  population 
of  200.000.000  Is  1  per  thousand  or  ho  of  1',;  . 
If  we  could  assume  that  each  bankrupt  rep- 
resents a  family  ol  four  we  would  have  ^.ths 
of  l"r  of  the  population  Involved  annually. 
I  don't  think  we  can  assume  this  because 
many  tilings  are  for  single  people  and  In 
many  cases  both  husband  and  wife  file.  A 
2"c  bad  debt  loss  is  regarded  as  acceptable 
In  much  economic  and  accounting  theory.  We 
obviously  have  not  gotten  too  close  to  that 
as  yet. 

2.  If  each  person  has  the  same  amount  of 
obligations  and  1  think  b.ankrupts  have  less, 
we  still  cannot  regard  all  of  the  debts  listed 
In  a  bankruptcy  as  lost  to  creditors  because 
for  various  reasons  which  I  will  touch  upon 
later,  some  debts  are  later  paid  by  bank- 
rupts. 

3.  I  believe  It  Is  quite  important  that  the 
increase  In  bankruptcies  Is  accompanied  by 
other  significant  increaiies.  The  Finance  Facts 
publication  put  out  periodically  by  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Finance  Association  shows 
a  very  substantial  Increase  in  the  consumer 
credit  extended  To  put  it  more  simply  If  you 
double  the  volume  of  business  while  bank- 
ruptcies are  tripling,  it  Just  doesn't  hurt  as 
much  iiS  It  would  if  the  volume  of  business 
remains  the  same.  The  rate  of  bankruptcies 
per  thousand  dollars  of  business  done  has 
not  lncrea.sed  so  dramatically.  Purchase  dis- 
counts on  larcer  volume  purchases  In  some 
cases  have  more  than  offset  bankruptcy 
losses. 

THRe.\T     TO     ECONOMY 

To  say  that  the  bankruptcy  filings  have 
not  done  serious  economic  harm  as  yet  Is  by 
no  means  a  conclu.s!on  that  there  is  nothing 
to  worry  ;ibout  or  that  the  problem  Is  not 
serious.  Other  th:in  a  devastating  missile  at- 
tack. I  can  think  of  no  greater  threat  to  our 
economy  or  Indeed  to  our  whole  way  of  life 
than  the  destruction  ol  the  credit  system.  It 
will  indeed  be  destroyed  if  its  fundamental 
premise  is  no  longer  good,  to  wit:  that  peo- 
ple will  pay  their  debts.  In  other  words  If 
bankruptcy  ever  becomes  popular,  then  1929 
win  be  very  mild  by  comparison. 

The  fact  that  periiaps  '4  of  I'c  of  the 
population  liles  bankruptcy  annually  does 
not.  per  se.  trouble  me.  The  fact  that  as  I 
look  over  the  filings  I  see  other  members  of 
a  family  (lie  if  one  docs  or  other  employees 
of  the  same  company  file  after  the  pioneer- 
ing one  does,  concerns  me  a  great  deal.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  possible  progression  to  the 
ptiint  popularity. 

In  previous  years,  there  was  a  stigma  at- 
tached to  bankruptcy.  Now  there  seems  to  be 
little,  if  any.  If  you  will  look  with  me  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  American  debtor,  per- 
haps It  may  lielp. 

PROIILE    OF    DEBTOR 

A  man  is  employed.  He  h:-.E  more  bills  than 
he  ctin  pay,  Forpet  for  the  moment  how  he 
got  that  way.  A  creditor  levies  .a  tjamlsh- 
ment  upon  lus  waces.  His  employer  calls  him 
In  and  in  no  uncertain  terms  t«lls  him  to 
get  the  mLittcr  taken  care  of  as  company 
policy  requires  a  man  to  be  discharged  if  his 
v.-nges  are  garnishPd  twice  or  perhaps  three 
times.  When  he  goes  home  the  man  from  the 
bank  telephones  about  a  past  due  payment 
on  the  car.  The  debtor  does  not  have  the 
money  because  ol  the  w.ipe  attachment.  A 
collection  agency  man  calls  and  threatens 
wage  parnishment.  When  the  debtor  at- 
tempts  to  tell   the  man  his  difflculties,  the 
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collection  man  tells  him  what  Is  possibly  the 
literal  truth  i.e.  that  he  has  heard  that  a 
thousand  tlnaee  before.  The  attitude  of  the 
ooUectlon  man  Is  that  he  should  be  paid 
first  and  then  the  others  get  what  Is  left. 
Sooner  or  later  the  second  or  third  garnish- 
ment comes  In  and  the  debtor  Is  discharged. 
If  he  goes  to  a  new  Job  it  is  a  matter  of  days, 
weeks  or  perhaps  months  before  the  pattern 
Is  repeated.  If  he  moves  out  of  the  state,  he 
will  eventually  be  located.  What  is  the  man 
to  do?  He  must  file  something.  He  must  tJike 
some  legal  action. 

I  have  been  talking  thu.s  far  of  the  attitude 
of  the  debtor.  Now  I  want  to  go  Into  the 
matter  of  his  capabilities.  In  order  to  give 
you  the  b.asls  for  my  conclusions,  it  seems 
necessary  to  relate  some  experiences  from 
past  years. 

REVEALING    EXPERIENCES 

When  I  was  in  the  Army  in  World  War  11. 
I  was  sent  to  a  post  in  North  Carolin.i.  .^  lew 
nights  after  I  had  arrived.  I  went  to  the  post 
exchange  to  do  some  light  reading  like  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  or  Colliers.  To  my 
surprise,  they  did  not  carry  them  or  anything 
like  them.  About  all  they  had  was  the  Police 
Gazette  and  numerous  oomic  Ixwks.  I  looked 
aroimd  and  saw  many  grown  men,  some  in 
their  30's  and  40's  reading  comic  books.  I 
thought:  "Tliese  jjeople  certainly  have  poor 
taste  in  literature". 

Some  months  later.  I  went  overseas  as  a 
unit  commander  and  had  the  .s^jmewhat 
tedious  Job  of  censorship  of  mail,  I  value  it 
now  for  what  it  taught  me.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  a  typical  letter  among  the 
thousands  I  read.  Please  note  that  most  of 
what  I  read  was  not  written  by  members  of 
any  minority  group  with  an  underprl\negcd 
educational  background. 

'•De.\r  Mom;  Today  I  got  up.  I  ha<:l  break- 
List  Mom.  The  ship  is  nice  but  it  .'riire  rocks. 
Mom.  the  ocean  is  pretty.  I  miss  you  Mom. 
How  is  Uncle  Jim. 
"Love, 

Billy." 

As  I  thought  about  the  matter,  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  men  back  in  the  camp  did  not 
have  poor  taste  in  literature  at  all.  They  were 
reading  about  all  they  could  read,  Tliere  Is 
in  my  mind  a  great  delusion  about  the  United 
States.  We  think  ol  ourselves  as  a  literate 
nation.  Unquestionably  the  sergeants  reading 
the  comic  books  and  the  "Dear  Mom"  writ- 
ers would  be  classed  as  literate.  From  the 
standpoint  of  puzzling  over  the  comics  or 
perhaps  something  in  the  sports  pages,  they 
are  literate.  But  we  live  m  a  world  of  op- 
tional standard  deductions,  points  on  hous- 
ing loans,  conditional  sales  contracts  and 
the  like  and  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  completely  unable  to  function  in 
such  a  world  with  understanding.  This  is  no 
measure  of  the  quality  or  integrity  of  the 
individual  but  inerely  an  itssessmeiit  of  iiis 
ability  to  function  in  one  area  ot  his  Ufe 

TEET  IJAIT 

Into  what  kind  of  a  society  docs  this  Amer- 
ican with  limited  economic  learning  \  emu  re. 
Again,  let  me  give  you  .■^ome  examples  from 
personal  experience.  A  couple  ol  years  ago  i 
needed  .some  shirts.  A  chain  store  in  town 
was  having  a  sale.  When  I  went  to  the  .store, 
I  told  the  clerk  what  I  wanted  and  lie  brought 
me  two  shirts.  He  a.stLtd  ino  if  I  wanted  to 
charge  them.  I  told  him  I  didn't  bcl:e\e  I  li;.d 
an  account  at  that  .store.  He  sugLTOEtcd  that 
they  would  charge  tliem.  If  I  had  an  account 
there,  the  charge  would  just  be  put  on;  I'.nd 
If  I  didn't,  they  would  open  one  for  me.  He 
didn't  know  me  and  made  no  inveElig..tiori 
whatsoever  and  I  walked  out  v.nth  the  shirts. 

A  second  example  occurred  to  a  ycurc 
lady  of  ray  acquaintance  i.ot  terribly  long 
ago.  She  and  her  liusband  both  work  i'.nd 
they  have  considerable  liixancial  dilli'nilty. 
They  have  been  sued  and  always  teem  about 
one  step  ahead  of  the  bankruptcy  court,  bhe 
received  In  the  mall  a  communication  from  a 
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bank  which  informed  her  by  letter  that  they 
had  set  up  an  account  for  her  on  which  she 
could  charge  up  to  $500.  Do  you  know  v.h;.t 
she  did?  She  went  right  out  and  Ixjught  i^SCiO 
worth  of  goods  and  services. 

I  tlilnk  most  of  you  have  seen  what  I  read 
in  the  local  waul  ads  in  the  newspaper,  'Out 
of  .State?  Divorced?  Bankrupt?  Ha\ing 
trouble  with  credit?  Come  and  see  us  and  we 
will  arrange  linanclng  lor  a  car,"  In  other 
words,  they  are  advertising  for  bankrupts! 
In  my  city  I  can  take  a  newly  discharged 
b;uikrupt.  go  down  the  street  and  telling  the 
ab.solule  truth  to  any  question  fvsktd.  1  cm 
outfit  him  in  a  style  that  most  of  us  might 
envy.  Of  course  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
everything,  but  lie  can  live  well  for  avhlle 
in  our  credit  system. 

tientleinen  we  live  in  a  world  of  invited 
credit.  Fly  now.  Pay  later.  Eat  now  Pay  Liter. 
Drink  now.  Pay  later.  Be  merry?  In  this  buy 
now.  pay  later  world,  a  predicUibie  thing  has 
happened  Tlie  cominercial  community  h.'is 
said;  Buy.  Charge  on  credit!"  And  so  tlic 
American  consumer  has  taken  the  seller  up 
on  it. 

CoNSfMER     RELIANCE 

The  most  enlightening  example  I  h.iTC 
ever  encountered  occurred  to  ine  when  I  was 
I>rartlcing  law,  A  couple  came  to  see  ine  to 
put  them  into  bankruptcy.  Tliey  LkoIIi 
worked  at  somewhat  ment.tl  jobs.  Tliey  h.'id 
the  usual  collection  of  bills  but  one  unusu.il 
one.  riiey  had  an  electronic  organ  which 
cost  :.bout  $1100,  Upon  quetnioniiig  them  m 
my  office.  I  asked  a  bit  about  the  organ.  Yes, 
they  were  lond  of  it.  It  made  nice  music  " 
I  lound  that  they  had  jjurchissed  it  'wlien 
they  already  liad  quite  a  load  of  obligati  nis. 
I  asked  why  they  hrul  purchased  the  org-.n 
if  they  were  already  in  financial  difficulty. 
Tlie  husband  turned  to  me  somewhat  in 
ancer  and  blurted  out;  "If  I  c-ouldn'l  afford 
it.  why  did  they  let  me  have  it?"  My  training 
being  what  it  was.  1  was  surprised  but  suc- 
cecdiiig  years  have  taught  ine  IkjW  prevalent 
tins  attitude  is. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  I  want  to  make.  Millions  of 
American  consumers  are  saving  in  sub- 
stance; "I  have  trouble  reading.  I  &innot 
count  too  well,  I  dont  understand  the  wi  rid 
ot  nuance.  Don't  count  on  me  Uj  iigurc  these 
things  out.  You  are  an  expert.  You  under- 
stand these  things.  Surely  you  wouldn't  let 
me  pet  into  a  situation  where  you  won't  get 
j)aid". 

The  .-Vmcrican  consumer  to  a  large  extent 
is  relying  upon  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
the  .seller  to  t«ll  him  whether  he  can  buy  on 
credit  and  the  creditor  on  the  other  hand 
h.'is  the  old  fashioned  idea  that  everyone 
wishes  to  and  can  look  out  for  himself.  He 
may  feel  that  the  bankrupt  knew  better  and 
deliberraely  defrauded  him  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  he  could  .'ilways  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Tills  may  happen  .sometimes  but  very 
infrequently.  Anyone  clever  and  immoral 
eiioueh  t/j  do  that  would  rert.iinly  have  more 
as  ets  than  many  of  these  b.inkrupt.s  ha\c. 
ARE  r.ANKr.rrrs  gi  i  lili.e? 

Ave  thc:c  bankrupts  really  that  gullible  as 
to  trust  others?  Let  me  p<jlut  out  that  they 
are  not  alone.  Who  among  us  lierc  reads 
their  i)arking  claim  check?  Wiio  reads  the 
terms  and  conditions  posted  in  their  hotel 
room?  vVho  knows  the  terms  of  their  bank 
account?  'Who  reads  all  the  instructions  and 
warnings  and  disclaimers  ut  ■warranty  w;:en 
lie  buys  ;.  new  product'.' 

Not  only  is  the  bankrupt  trusting  but  he 
lives  in  a  world  in  which  tlie  credit  com- 
munity se?ms  not  too  serio-.is  about  credit. 
In  some  well  known  stores  at  Ie.T.st.  It  takes 
nn  unusually  stubborn  and  independent 
personality  net  to  buy  on  credit  It  is  al- 
most  Icrced   on   the  buyer. 

IjCI  us  now  turn  to  the  present  structure 
of  the  la'W  wher.  this  man  gets  to  the  point 
at  which  he  feels  he  must  take  legal  steps  to 
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obtain  relief  At  the  threshold  are  the  gar- 
nishment laws  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  a 
lot  of  deception  about  them  There  la  a 
substantial  body  of  opinion  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  wage  garnishment  would  pretty 
well  solve  the  bankruptcy  problem  I  do 
not  believe  this 

BFrECT    OF    OARNIdHMGNT  I 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  changing 
Rftrnishment  laws.  I  might  point  to  lUlnots 
Some  years  back  they  started  making 
changes  in  the  law  which  decreiused  the 
pfTectlveness  of  the  garnishment  remedv  tor 
i-redltors  The  results  seem  to  be  that  they 
maintained  ;ibout  the  same  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies they  had  while  the  country  .is  a 
whole  was  increasing  the  number  slgnlfi- 
i-antly  In  my  opinion.  garnl8hment.s  trlg^r 
bankruptcies  but  they  do  not  ciiise  thejn 
The  problem  Is  the  flnanclal  difficulties  of 
debtors  It  is  their  lack  of  ability  to  manafee 
money  Even  If  we  were  to  decreaso  the  bank- 
ruptcy rate  by  abolition  of  wage  garnish- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  we  would  solve  t^e 
financial  problems  of  millions  of  debtors.!  I 
want  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  flnah- 
clal  dllflcultles  that  lead  to  bankruptcy  afid 
If  that  is  rtot  possible.  I  want  to  preveht 
their  reoccirrfetice.  I 

Aa  for  the  bankruptrv  l.iw  itself  in  my 
opinion,  neither  sitralght  bankruptcy  rjor 
Chapter  XIII  .is  presently  consututed  is,  a 
particularly  ij;ocx1  remedy  The  proposed 
change  which  your  group  h-i  olTered  is  t*3t 
much  help  either  I 

I  Straight  hankrupscii  It  Is  not  good  lk>r 
the  creditor  becau.se  in  the  average  coti- 
sunier  bankruptcy,  the  creditors  get  by  wrv 
of  distribution  a  pro-rated  share  of  noth- 
ing, the  amount  which  most  consumer  ban>t- 
rupta  have  of  v.ilue  when  thev  file  .Sub- 
p<isedly  straight  bankrtitcy  is  g>H>d  for  the 
bankrupt  The  reason  manv  people  oppilse 
Chapter  XIII  Is  that  in  Xin  the  bankrupt 
must  pay  In  straight  bankruptcy  he  gqts 
out  of  his  debts  This  Is  a  delusion  Mapy 
bankrupts  end  up  paying  a  '.arge  percentile 
of  the  debts  thev  had  at  the  date  of  ttliag. 
Personal  or  family  pressure  prevent  using  the 
discharge  .is  to  some  Debts  to  an  employ*?r 
or  a  company  cr-tllt  union  may  have  to  be 
treated  as  sacred  If  the  debtor  has  borrowed 
from  i  ftnatice  company.  hJs  application 
probably  consututed  *  false  financial  staoe- 
ment  so  he  must  pay  that  If  there  are  tax  vr 
alimony  and  support  obllgntions.  no  relief  is 
available  But  most  Important  of  all.  the 
bulk  of  the  debts  tor  the  average  bankrupt 
Is  on  secured  claims  ffir  necessiirics  and  to 
prevent  repossession  he  must  agree  to  p(iy 
those  About  the  only  thing  bankruptcy  dfc- 
charge  is  good  for  Is  some  medical  bills  ai^d 
the  continuing  need  for  the  doctor  m*y 
even  change  .hat  I  guess  there  w  relief  tratn 
legal  fees  3o  the  'Relief"  from  debts  jn 
straight    bankruptcy    Is    most    dubious       [ 

2.  Chapter  Xlll  This  remetly  Is  unques- 
uonably  better  for  'he  creditors  as  .i  rv^e 
than  straiglu  bankruptcy  The  choice  be- 
tween getting  something  and  getting  noth- 
ing seems  quite  easy  for  a  crediuir  to  mai^ 
I  see  nothing  Immoral  m  cre<llti.>r8  pref<*- 
ring  to  get  their  money 

For  the  bankrupt  Chapter  XIII.  'o  'he 
extent  that  It  makes  him  pa>  more  rhtin 
straight  bankruptcy.  Is  less  desirable  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  more  expensive  Fur- 
thermore. It  is  a  dlfRcult  matter  of  endur- 
i!ice    to    live    in    reduced    circtim&tances    for 

■  eral  years  Many  of  our  Chapter  XIII  <lebt- 
f  ■;  have  a  family  of  lour  and  take  home  S40^ 
*.ii)0  per  month  Sometime  If  you  have  not 
a<  ne  so  sit  down  and  try  to  make  out  a 
r>'ulget  -.inder  which  vour  family  could  live  dn 
•say  $425  per  month  while  in  the  process  Of 
(laying    several    thousand    dollars    In    ba(ik 

i(f"t)tS. 

!t  is  doubly  difficult  to  make  Chapter  Xltl 
> x'ceed  because  of  the  inviolable  position  Of 
secured  creditors  Some  as  a  matter  of  ludj- 
ntent  agree  to  scaling  down  their  paymenic. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  many  don't  and  this  Intransigence  makes 
the  remedy  less  etiertlve  than  it  might  other- 
wise be  and  makes  a  number  of  attorneys 
choose  to  recommend  straight  bankruptcy 
So  limiting  can  this  lie  on  the  ability  of  the 
debtor  and  his  family  to  endure  the  years 
under  the  plan,  that  it  causes  many  to  re- 
ject Chapter  XIII  and  In  many  cases  this 
lb  with  reluctance 

Many  employees  do  not  work  (-lendlly 
throughout  the  year  This  causes  real  prob- 
lems because  the  Chapter  is  really  .suited  for 
the  steadily  employed  Both  the  uncertain 
Income  and  the  administrative  difficulties 
entailed  in  the  cases  of  tlui.se  who  work 
sporadically  make  this  sort  of  debtor  a  real 
problem  I  would  concUule  that  Chapter  XIII 
•IS  It  now  exists  is  a  remedy  which  will  really 
only  work  well  lor  the  steadily  employed  man 
who  Is  strongly  motivated  to  guide  Ills  family 
through  several  years  of  real  Spartan  ex- 
litcnce 

TUK     A  B.A.     PROPOSAL 

The  bill  currently  in  Congress  on  which  I 
understcind  this  conuiiittce  lia^  been  most 
acUlve  does  not  solve  enough  of  the  problems 
The  argument  over  whether  it  is  compulsory 
Is  iemiihtlc  I  know  tliat  a  referee  who  de- 
cides Chapter  XIII  would  work  may  not  order 
conversion  to  Chapter  XIII  But  In  any  state 
that  has  garnishment  l.iws  lor  wages,  the 
alternatives  to  conversion  .iS  nearly  as  I  can 
foresee  are  vagrancy  and  crime.  I  have  sev- 
eral objections  to  It 

I.  Becau£«  it  will  be  essentially  involuntary 
for  many.  I  think  it  will  turn  out  to  be  ad- 
ministratively unworkable  Tlie  discipline  re- 
quired would  probably  be  Dihi  much  of  i  task 
tor  a  court  with  .\s  weuik  powers  as  referees 
now  have  If  you  w.uit  It  to  work,  .it  the  very 
least  add  contempt  power  for  the  referee  and 
gi'.  e  him  an  i-nlorcement  m  m  or  'wo  on  his 
staff  Colncldentftlly.  this  might  tend  to  at- 
tenuate the  oppt>8itlon  of  .some  referee*  now 
oppijsed.  In  .iddlng  some  people  to  the  staff 
or  the  referees.  I  don't  intend  to  intimate 
replacement  of  the  present  Chapter  XIII 
tr'^Lstees.  the  great  majority  of  whom  in  my 
opinion  .ire  doing  a  Hne  job. 

2  The  task  of  deciding  who  can  make  It 
under  Chapter  XIII  can  be  an  .xllous  one  for 
the  referees  lor  in  a  sense  It  is  .sentencing  the 
debtor  and  his  fionily  to  .i  very  dltUcult  exist- 
ence lor  .1  few  years  I  have  a  deep  admira- 
tion for  thoee  who  have  the  tenaciousnees 
and  character  to  remain  with  a  Chapter  XIII 
plan  But  to  :oroe  It  on  ,i  r;umlly  in  a  very  real 
sense  has  me  decreeing  what  thev  eat  and 
what  they  wear  We  must  see  that  those  who 
have  been  Industrious  and  careful  but  who 
arc  hit  by  unexpected  medical  expenses  <>r  an 
employment  seriously  interrupted  by  .i  strike 

ir  nattirat  disaster  will  be  considered  able  to 
make  it  rhoae  who  have  been  irresponsible 
will  have  run  up  such  a  collection  of  debts  as 
to  be  considered  unable  to  pay  I  ha\e  heard 
the  complaint  that  we  have  unconstitutional 
class  leiflslatlon  here  and  that  may  or  may 
not  be  »o  But  aside  from  that  problem,  we 
will  certainly  have  -i  case  of  making  the 
worker  bees  pay  and  letting  the  drones  off 

It  would  not  be  long  before  the  word  got 
out  on  how  to  set  into  strnlght  bankruptcy 
and  .iway  from  Chapter  XIII.  Too  many  debts 
might  do  It.  Belore  lUtng.  the  deotor  might 
well  get  his  wife  prcKnant.  Am  I  supposed  to 
determine  whether  this  was  m  good  faith? 
SKCvaeo  cKroiToaa 

3  The  b'.H  does  not  do  anything  about 
secured  creditors  and  leaves  ihelr  priority 
over  others  as  a  real  obstacle  to  a  workable 
settlement.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  many  of 
the  uncompleted  plans  occur  where  the 
debtor  slays  in  the  phui  long  enough  to  pay 
off  secured  creditors  on  things  he  wishes  to 
keep  and  then  converts  to  straight  bank- 
ruptcy We  suspect  that  at  least  .'.ome  of  them 
never  intended  to  pay  their  urvsecured  credi- 
tors. If  secured  creditors  were  required  to 
share  prti  rata  with  unsecured  creditors 
throughout     the     plan,     the    chapter     XIII 
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remedy  would  be  much  more  effective  In  get- 
ting creditors  paid  As  straight  bankruptcy 
does  nothing  to  harm  the  security  of  a 
secured  creditor  and  his  right  to  foreclose. 
Chapter  XIII  as  so  changed  might  be  a  choice 
of  more  debtors. 

4  The  proposed  bill  does  not  really  answer 
wliat  happens  If  the  referee  decides  that 
Chapter  XIII  would  work  .'iid  the  creditors 
will  not  accept  the  plan.  If  we  have  the  In- 
voluntary feature,  there  will  be  more  com- 
position plans  which  will  really  pose  the 
threat  of  non-consent  by  creditors.  I  wonder 
ab.iiit  the  referee's  lunctlon  In  all  this.  Will 
we  have  to  determine  not  only  that  a  plan 
win  work  but  Just  which  plan  he  thinks 
would  be  proper  so  as  to  attempt  to  force 
creditor  consent?  I  do  not  see  enough  an- 
swers to  this. 

OVERALI.  OBJECTION 

The  largest  objection  I  have  to  the  present 
straight  bankruptcy,  the  presmt  Chapter 
XIII  and  the  proposed  change  in  Chapter 
XIII  Is  their  failure  to  teach  the  debtor  any- 
flung  or  at  le.uft  enough  This  leads  to  my 
suggestions  for  changes.  In  the  juvenile  aiul 
m  the  criminal  court  system,  there  are  non- 
judicial people  who  attempt  to  help  tluir 
subjects  arrive  at  an  accommodation  with 
.society.  Something  like  this  should  exist  in 
the  bankruptcy  court.  Bankrupts  lof)  have 
had  their  difficulty  m  lifting  into  society 
comfortably.  Few  of  them  really  understanri 
just  what  happened  to  them  or  why.  When 
they  f^o  throught  straight  bankruptcy  or 
Chapter  XIII.  they  do  not  leiirn  enough  iroiu 
the  experience.  Neither  processing  a  man  un. 
der  straight  Ixinkruptcy  nor  extracting  some 
money  Irom  him  under  Chapter  XIII 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise  do  what  I 
think  should  be  done  where  possible.  We 
should  teach  Amerlcajis  personal  money 
management.  Our  objective  lor  the  beneht  <•! 
both  the  debtor  and  the  creditor  should  be 
to  teach  the  bankrupt  how  to  avoid  dlfficults 
in  tlie  future  rather  than  Just  mop  up  the 
mess  he  Is  presently  in.  Say  the  average 
American  bankrupt  has  $3,000  In  debts  and 
m.ikcs  $5,000  per  year  If  he  has  twenty 
more  years  to  work  even  at  the  same  salary. 
he  will  have  $100,000  to  spend  or  misspend. 
Why  should  we  Just  concentrate  oh  the  S3, 000 
of  present  debts.  It  is  the  $100,000  to  which 
I  feel  we  should  devote  a  great  deal 
of  thought. 

CREDIT    COUNSEXJNG    NEEDED 

Tlie  germ  of  the  Idea  Is  found  in  consumer 
creuit  counseling  Businessmen  have  gotten 
together  to  perform  this  function.  You  have 
heard  of  the  good  ellorts  m  California  which 
I  enthusiastlCAllv  .ipplaud  But  the  reports 
1  get  .are  to  the  effect  that  this  Is  not  widely 
enough  supported  and  Is  not  established  m 
many  localities.  Financing  of  it  is  difficult. 
It  should  be  broadened  and  put  under  the 
ai^plces  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  The  courts 
should  seek  the  .iid  of  the  business  com- 
mvinlty  Bankrupts  are  correct  that  business- 
men do  know  a  great  deal  more  about  credit 
and  purchasing  than  others  do  Were  I  in 
charge  of  such  a  court.  I  would  utilize  everv 
legitimate  business  organization  doing  credit 
counseling  in  ;:ny  way  I  could  to  implement 
my  program  Please  understand  that  I  do  not 
advocate  that  the  referees  themselves  would 
be  doing  the  teaching  just  .^s  the  Judge  of  .i 
rriminal  court  does  not  do  the  probation 
interviewing.  Btit  it  should  most  definitely 
be  under  the  court  organization  There  is  a 
need  for  the  power  of  the  court  to  v^ork  out 
problems  and  I  believe  debtors  would  view 
the  matter  more  seriously  If  It  were  under 
the  court  than  if  elsewhere. 

The  Consumer  Bankruptcy  Committee  h;is 
considered  the  problem  of  getting  the  at- 
torney for  the  debtor  to  advise  his  client  of 
Chapter  XIII  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
requirement  oi  the  attorney  tiling  an  .ifB- 
davlt  that  the  debtor  has  been  so  ;idvlsed 
would  probably  not  work  and  would  Just  be 
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another  useless  piece  of  paper.  I  agree  that 
this  Is  the  probable  result.  I  would  offer  a 
solution.  Under  my  proposal,  the  debtor's 
initial  petition  would  not  make  any  selection 
of  relief.  It  would  merely  petition  for  relief 
and  restraining  orders  wotild  be  Immedl- 
atetly  available.  Tlie  debtor  and  his  attorney 
would  have  to  attend  and  an  examination 
and  explanation  would  then  occur.  The  court 
l>eople  would  explain  and  the  debtor  would 
then  Ije  called  upon  to  make  the  choice.  In 
this  fashion,  you  would  be  assured  that  the 
message  of  Chapter  XIII  would  be  delivered. 

HELPFTIL    DEVICE 

Another  device,  which  I  think  would  popu- 
larize Chapter  XIII,  would  be  more  assistance 
to  the  attorney.  1  can  assure  you  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  there  are  not  as  many 
Chapter  XIIIs  Is  that  busy  attorneys  feel 
that  they  are  new,  strange  and  different. 
It  is  easier  for  them  to  handle  a  straight 
bankruptcy  because  they  know  them.  They 
arc  apprehensive  about  the  economic  plan- 
ning which  seems  to  be  required.  Under  the 
court  organization  which  I  advocate,  there 
would  be  help  available  for  the  attorney. 
Planning  on  budgeting  would  be  readily 
available    to   him. 

In  addition,  to  make  any  worthwhile 
changes  In  Chapter  XIII  to  make  It  more 
attractive  and  Indeed  to  help  the  debtor  ae 
well  as  the  creditor,  the  secured  creditor  must 
be  In  less  a  vetoing  position.  I  have  talked 
of  this  before.  I  think  that  reasonable  pro- 
tection must  be  given  to  the  creditor,  how- 
ever, where  a  valtiable  asset  Is  being  used 
or  depreciated.  I  believe  It  can  be  worked 
out. 

Please  let  me  make  this  clear.  What  I  pro- 
[xjse  Is  by  no  means  a  universal  solution.  It 
would  not  work  on  some  people.  The  only 
clear  and  definitive  solution  would  be  to 
start  in  the  early  years  of  grammar  school 
to  teach  Americans  to  read  and  to  count  or 
calculate  and  In  addition  to  change  social 
attitudes.  I  have  no  solution  to  offer  today 
on  that.  'What  I  advocate  is  an  attempt  to  do 
the  best  we  can  without  being  able  to  arrive 
at  that  more  fjervadlng  solution. 

DETERMINING    DISCHARGEABILITT 

I  know  that  it  would  take  some  time  to 
work  out  the  details  of  that  suggestion.  On 
one  matter,  however,  I  feel  there  Is  a  pos- 
sible solution  to  a  pressing  problem  which 
is  readily  available.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
dischargeability  bill.  I  know  of  no  feature 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws  quite  so  unjust  as 
to  say  to  a  man  "Surrender  all  of  your  as- 
sets to  the  federal  court  and  we  will  give 
you  relief".  The  man  does  it  and  then  we 
say  to  him  "Now  that  we  have  all  of  your 
ivssets.  you  need  a  separate  lawsuit  with 
each  of  your  creditors  in  a  state  court  to 
determine  whether  what  it  was  that  we  gave 
you  is  worth  anything".  The  man  has  noth- 
ing left  wath  which  to  pay  for  the  legal  serv- 
ices. He  IS  helpless.  Almost  any  persistent 
creditor  even  one  who  has  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  exception  of  his  debt  from  dis- 
charge can  force  a  discharged  bankrupt  into 
paying  just  because  of  his  vulnerability. 

I  make  no  contention  that  the  bankruptcy 
referees  or  the  district  judges  are  more  cap- 
able than  state  court  Judges.  That  would  be 
nonsense.  I  do  contend  that  they  are  more 
familiar  with  the  field  than  state  court 
Judges.  The  state  bench  detests  handling 
bankruptcy  cases  and  would  gladly  be  rid 
of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  In  many  areas 
of  the  country,  the  state  court  Judges  con- 
sult referees  on  how  to  view  bankruptcy 
problems. 

AVOID    ADDITIONAL    FEES 

Another  season  for  bankruptcy  court  Ju- 
rLsdictlon  Is  that  many  bankrupts  will  be 
protected  by  their  attorney  If  the  matter 
stays  in  the  bankruptcy  court.  If  It  goes  to 
the  state  court,  the  attorney  insists  on  an 
additional  fee  to  which  he  is  rightfully  en- 
Utled.   He  is  also  entitled  to  one  IX  a  dls- 
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charge  question  comes  up  in  the  bankruptcy 
court,  but  my  point  is  that  often  the  atUjr- 
ney  will  protect  the  bankrupt  even  without 
one  If  the  case  remains  in  the  bankruptcy 
court. 

Another  problem  is  the  tise  of  the  .small 
claims  branch  of  the  state  courts.  If  you 
read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  I  ^;ave 
before  the  Senate  committee  last  Spring,  you 
will  liave  seen  a  letter  from  a  state  court 
judge  to  me  deploring  this  practice.  In  the 
small  claims  court  in  most  slates,  there  can 
be  no  lawyer  and  lor  the  amount  involved 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  one  anyway,  riils 
seems  to  trouble  many  state  Judges  and 
there  is  a  distinct  ixwslbility  of  iirejudice 
against  certain  types  of  plaintiffs  building 
up  there. 

In  states  in  which  there  is  garnishment 
of  wages  possible,  the  action  in  the  .state 
court  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  them. 
Yet  the  inability  of  the  debtor  to  absorb 
garnishments  Is  what  drove  him  into  bank- 
ruptcy In  the  first  place.  The  threat  to  his 
Job  means  that  he  must  accede  to  v^'hatever 
claims  there  may  be  of  non-dischargeabtlity 
without  being  able  to  lest  the  matter  in 
covirt.  Tlie  injustice  of  the  present  law  is 
that  although  there  exists  the  machinery  to 
give  the  debtor  a.  day  in  court,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  debtor  does  not  have  a  day  m 
court. 

DISCHARGEABILITY    bTI.L 

I  think  you  are  aware  of  the  legislation 
known  as  S.  578.  It  is  called  the  discharge- 
ability bill  and  would  grant  the  jurisdiction 
to  the  bankruptcy  court  to  determine  the 
dischargeability  of  individual  debts,  I  have 
submitted  to  Senator  Burdick  for  considera- 
tion some  proposed  amendments.  In  sub- 
stance, my  amendments  grant  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  dischargeability  of  the  bank- 
rupt's debts.  The  bankruptcy  court  would 
first  make  the  determination  of  discharge- 
ability. If  the  debt  was  determined  to  be 
dischargeable,  it  would  make  such  protective 
orders  as  are  necessary.  If  it  determined  the 
debt  to  be  non-dlscharceable,  the  court 
would  then  proceed  to  determine  the  re- 
maining issues  and  would  render  and  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  judgments.  If  either 
party  so  demanded,  the  remaining  issues 
could  be  removed  for  trial  to  courts  which 
would  have  had  Jurisdiction  had  there  been 
no  bankruptcy.  Without  deciding  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  right  exits  in 
bankruptcy  matters.  X  provide  that  the 
referee  has  summary  Jurisdiction  except 
where  a  jury  trial  is  to  be  had.  If  a  party 
wants  the  remaining  issues  tried  by  a  jury 
for  example,  he  would  have  to  move  to  an- 
other court.  Where  the  demand  for  a  jury 
trial  is  made  and  the  matter  is  to  be  in 
the  federal  court,  the  district  Judge  would 
try  it.  As  long  as  the  right  to  a  jury  trial 
Is  protected  as  I  think  :t  is  here.  I  would 
anticipate  exceedingly  few  jury  trials  in  a 
bankruptcy  and  related  matters  so  the  bur- 
den would  be  almost  nil. 

I  might  point  out  the  similarity  of  this 
method  of  procedure  to  the  situation  where 
there  Is  an  objection  to  summary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bankruptcy  court  and  the  argu- 
ment is  over  possession.  The  court  may  take 
evidence  to  determine  whether  there  was 
possession  and  then  proceed  to  determine 
the  matter  if  it  is  found  to  exist.  My  pro- 
posals need  some  refinement  to  take  care 
of  special  cases.  The  National  Bankruptcy 
Conference  approved  the  basic  ideas  last 
September  and  is  working  on  the  language 
and  whatever  .special  cases  may  appear  to 
require  thought. 

PREJUDICE    OF    REFEREES 

Let  me  proceed  to  another  important  mat- 
ter. I  speak  of  prejudice  of  referees.  It  seems 
important  to  face  up  to  the  problem  hon- 
estly. We  hear  that  some  referees  are  preju- 
diced'  against  finance  companies  and  some 
supposedly  will  not  permit  a   Chapter  XIII 
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111  iliC'ir  courts  lje<"ause  they  are  prejudiced 
again.st  them,  I  have  no  doubt  that  prejudice 
exists  among  referees.  And  unquestionably 
prejudice  exlsus  among  United  .states  Dis- 
trict Court  judges  and  state  court  judges 
Maybe  some  prejudice  also  exlst.s  among 
<-ertaln  credlt^>r  KToupS'  The  rf'l  «luestion 
should  not  be  whether  it  exists  but  vi-hether 
It  IS  widespread  enough  to  be  a  real  problem. 

I  believe  you  would  lind  that  a  j;ood  deal 
ol  unhappiness  .imong  referees  atxiut  finance 
companies  is  not  against  the  institutions  as 
such  but  an  irritation  that  under  the  present 
la'w  the  bankrupt  is  not  petting  an  even 
break  i)rocedurally.  Were  things  along  lines  I 
suggest.  I  think  there  woxild  \x  less  reason 
t/j  leel  that  prejudice  existed 

-As  lor  Chainer  XIIIs,  should  tlie  machin- 
ery I  suggest  be  created  and  the  law  require 
the  referee  to  oversee  Its  use,  I  do  not  believe 
lie  could  Ignore  it  It  would  be  an  untenable 
position  to  have  jieople  sitting  there  under 
his  control  doing  nothing. 

REGIONAL    IDTOSYNCKAf  IF.S 

Whatever  the  true  situation  a-s  to  referee 
prejudice  may  l>e.  let  nie  make  an  appeal  and 
suKgestlon  to  you.  n  legislative  change  is 
.suggested  that  has  merit  and  one  is  appre- 
hensive about  Its  operation  in  a  few  Ux-al- 
ities.  do  not  lake  a  disapprovlne  [xxsltlon  be- 
cause of  those  special  instances.  If  the  ref- 
erees or  any  other  tribunal  is  in  error  in  its 
use  or  application  of  the  law.  appeal  That 
is  the  reas<in  lor  appellate  court  existence. 
Perhajis  you  will  recall  some  years  ixick  a 
.situation  in  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  which 
district  court  judges  had  their  own  interpre- 
t.ttion  (jI  what  the  bankrupt^-V  law  was  or 
should  be.  Finally  creditor  Interests  had  the 
impatience  or  the  courage  to  appeal.  The 
Seveiitli  Circuit  left  little  question  in  their 
opini<5h  that  the  bankruptcy  lav  to  be  ap- 
Iiliefjl  was  that  written  by  Congress  irrespec- 
tive of  local  viewpoints. 

I  know  of  no  responsible  person  or  firoup 
among  referees  who  feels  that  the  ultimate 
wisdom  reposes  among  us  and  that  (jiir  deci- 
sions should  not  be  appealed  where  a  liti- 
gant feels  aggrieved  If  any  do  leel  this  way, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  appeal.  These 
national  seminars  conducted  by  referees 
should  help  to  clear  up  some  regional  idlo- 
syncracles, 

TROVBLtD     TIMES 

I  must  soon  draw  to  a  conclusion  No  real 
consideration  of  what  to  do  about  the  con- 
sumer bankrupt  is  meaningful  without  con- 
sidering the  world  in  which  he  lives.  This  is  a 
permissive  age.  There  are  those  v^'ho  teel 
that  jails  should  be  emptied  as  rehabilitation 
rather  than  incarceration  is  the  desired  end 
Children  are  given  much  better  freedom  than 
ever  before  The  student  tK>pulation  Is  vocal 
and  .aggressive  and  suffer  very  little  penalty 
lor  whatever  breaches  of  rules  they  commit 
We  also  live  m  very  troubled  times.  Tliere 
are  riots  in  the  streets.  There  is  increasing 
crime  When  we  formed  our  views  .ibout  the 
importance  of  paying  debts,  there  'A'as  no 
atom  bomb  that  threatened  to  destroy  the 
world  instantly.  We  read  of  world  population 
pressure  and  food  shortage  We  will  all  starve 
to  death.  We  hear  of  the  growing  and  dan- 
gerous smog  problem.  There  is  a  real  threat 
that  we  will  all  choke  to  death  One  cannot 
live  In  this  world  without  having  grave 
doubts  whether  there  will  be  a  tomorrow- 
There  has  also  grown  a  very  strong  con- 
cept of  rights.  Very  great  stress  is  laid  on  a 
person's  rights.  Every  person  by  virtue  of 
nothing  more  than  being  born  lias  a  right 
to  the  good  life  and  that  necessarily  includes 
many  goods  and  services.  A  stated  minimum 
income  for  every  person  is  a  distinct  possi- 
bility. If  a  person  does  not  have  some  things 
he  wants,  a  present  viewpoint  is  that  society 
is  at  fault  in  not  getting  them  for  him.  Some 
people  disagree  with  this.  I  leave  to  you 
vour  own  deliberations  as  to  the  correctness 
or  propriety  of  this.  My  point  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  at  the  consumer  bankrupt  is 
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that  he  may  possibly  be  wrong  In  his  ap- 
proach to  life  but  let  tne  say  this  Do  not  lay 
the  hUme  lolely  at  the  door  of  the  bankrupt. 
If    there    la    blame.    It    goes    much    broader 

th-v-     that. 


SOLtmONS    WTIL    riMLVT 

I  do  not  see  how  we  cjn  l.xak  at  the 
poiltiCAl  hiitory  of  the  United  SUit«»  in  the 
last  generation  or  two  and  come  l.j  any  o(|her 
Conclusion  regirdlng  the  legai  pnhlema  of 
the  poor  than  that  soluiti^ns  will  be  found. 
If  tne  cjiLsumer  deOtcir  does  n>.>t  know  Iftww 
to  m.inaije  and  get.*  Into  trouble  some  5ij;u- 
tions  to  the  trouble  will  be  attempt.xl,  If 
the  bankrupt  loses  the  beneflti  ;f  his  Ois- 
chi.ri?e  b?i-ause  the  system  keeps  him  ffum 
defending  it  against  attacks,  some  remedy 
Will  be  evjlved  T 

I  tiA\B  seen  sum*  pr^p<Kied  solutions  due 
to  some  consu!t.»tlon  w  >-k  I  have  dc)ne. 
Creditors  would  not  like  them  They  w»ere 
prepared  without  creditor  pnrticlpallon  in  ithe 
process.  Those  who  courucl  the  p. -or  iiro 
tiunkinR  Gf  '.he  very  sh.irp»st  kind  of  a  cotin- 
teritt.irk  Bankruptcy  admlnlsiratli.n  i-'.ll 
inevitibly  be  Involved  I  think  it  distinctly 
possible  thit  very  sen  jus  suggestions  will  be 
tlvm-l  tier  r«  !o'v»  ml  that  cnnruaier 
bankr-ip'.cie;;  will  be  taken  out  of  the  crViirt 
and  placed  intj  the  hnnds  of  an  a<lministra- 
f.ve  agrn-y  In  my  opinion,  such  agentiea 
are  usually  created  to  carry  out  some  policy. 
The  cjiTts  on  the  contrary  are  set  up  to  ijnd 
Justlc?  between  cinfJloting  v'sws  as  best  t|icy 
can  I  wonder  If  the  poiv^  behind  (he  crt\- 
tton  of  an  irlmm.strative  agency  to  handle 
C/nsiimer  d  -btors  would  be  coincident  wBth 
y  nir  own  viewi 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  And  a  sulutlon 
In  a  relatively  dlspasi:!  male  and  objecQve 
manr.er  Senatcr  Burdlck  of  North  Dakota 
has  introduced  a  bill  S.  J  Res.  100  to  create 
a  commifsion  to  .?tudy  the  entire  biok- 
ruptcy  Held  It  is  a  rare  chance  to  support 
the  kind  of  study  In  depth  which  this  fltld 
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so  badly  needs  He  would  draw  on  the  ex- 
perience "f  persons  with  U'nc;  expfrlenre 
In  the  field  and  would  »!«■  have  tluMe  who 
are  not  in  bankruptcy  admlnlstrailun  but 
are  affected  by  lla  problems  American  Bar 
Association  support  of  this  bill  would  be 
most  helpful.  I  hope  you  will  consider  It  for 
action  of  the  Consumer  Bankruptcy  Com- 
mittee 

WHEnC  TO  START 

In  summary  then,  I  feel  that  the  econ- 
omy rests  upon  a  credit  syrtem  which  has 
priduced  a  high  s'.indard  of  goods  and 
servl.es  The  best  Intrreits  of  eonstimer  and 
credltiir  Interests  require  Ita  continuance 
M.iny  people  do  not  have  the  education  to 
function  well  in  the  ecoiiomv  Grammar 
t.clio«il  would  be  the  place  to  st  «rt  To  the 
extent  that  is  not  available,  I  would  create 
machinery  In  the  bankruptcy  court  to  help 
debtors  which  in  turn  would  help  creditors. 
I  would  also  give  the  bankrupt -y  court  the 
powi-r  t3  determine  problems  relating  to  dls- 
ch:ir(?e  These  seem  rational  answers  to  me. 
I  feel  certain  that  solutu^ns  will  be  found  to 
th<*ae  problems.  The  question  which  we  must 
ask  oursel-es  is  whose  solution  they  will  be 
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Queitionnaire  Reflccti  Lack  of  Confidence 
and    Support   in    the   Administration 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAiN 

ly    MRIIICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENT.\T1\T:s 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr  CIIAMBERL.'MN  Mr  Speaker. 
duririii;  llie  Ea^U-T  recp.ss  tiie  compulcr- 
tabiilaled  results  of  my  VJ68  qucsliuii- 
n.are  project  were  rect-ivcd  and  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  information  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues  and  a  permanent 

CaMGR.'..SMAN  CHAMBtKl^lNS  196$  QUESTIONNAIRE 


part  of  the  Record  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Ill  reviewing  liie  thoiisand.s  ot  re.spon.ses 
I  have  rtccived  from  residents  of  the 
Sixth  Congres&ioiial  District  it  is  ap- 
parent iJiat  llie  (iominiiting  message  is 
the  widespread  lack  of  confidence  and 
support  in  the  administration's  propram 
and  periormance  here  at  home  and  m 
Southeast  .'Ksia  This  is  clearly  rnnected 
by  tlie  fact  that  76  percent  indicated 
they  were  not  rtceivinK  .suiricieni  infor- 
mation from  the  Gov  eminent  on  vital 
issues;  12  percent  did  not  approve  llie 
President's  conduct  of  the  war  m  Viet- 
nam, G9  pe:c:nl  opposed  the  President's 
request  for  a  lO-ptirriil  ta.x  suichar-e; 
65  percent  s.iid  Federal  domestic  .^pend- 
ing  .should  be  reduced,  ol  .six  adnuni.'-tra- 
tion  requesLs  lor  increa.sed  funds,  a  ma- 
jority— »>9  percent — approved  (mly  one 
and  that  was  for  aid  to  local  law  en- 
forcement 

I  also  feel  it  is  particularly  siRniflcant 
that  7G  percent  favor  limitations  on  the 
terms  of  Supreme  Court  Justices.  Some 
time  ai?o  I  introduced  le^nslation  it)  pro- 
vide for  12-.vcar  terms  for  tlie  .lustices 
and  this  question  w;us  included  to  meas- 
ure reaction  to  such  a  prop  isal  Frankly, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  concept  had 
sucii  broad  acceptance. 

Altliuu^h  inurvenmg  events  since  the 
questionnaire  was  circulated— the  spark 
ol  hope  for  netrot.ations  on  Vietnam,  the 
Presidenf.s  aniu  uncement  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and 
the  traumatic  reaction  to  the  Kiiir  as- 
.sassmation — may  have  .somewhat  altered 
the  meaning  of  tlie  information,  tlic  le- 
suJts  nonetheless  rcllect  liie  great  unrest 
in  our  counii-j-  today : 
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A  lai  nci>j-.e  11  ;-|iefccni  jutclijfj*) 
A  \si  on  L  ■$  'rivet  overstn 

2.  Bel  ev<  'nai  Fedtrii  jptndint  on  uamtslc  progtaijti  should 

De  leducsd'   .  .   .    ,  . 

3.  Supper'   iicte.isetl  Unvii  'or  i 

Model  c  I  es  '  t'-gram  .....,,..1, 

W«M(  Aupi'ianiei'ls  ...    __.! 

Teacher  Cor  ot. . 

Poverty  progrjrn 

Fore  gn  i.i)  . , 

Ad  to  -OCJt  ijw  eetorcetnetTt  L  .     .        . 

4.  Fjiroi  u>  credits  to  help  Imjiice  ttx  aU  ol  rt<tuciiv  *•'  "Mi 

water  ooiluton'    .  /^..       .   . 

i.  Bel  eve  tnere   sAouM   Dt  j   guaranlewl   miiiunurt  imiual 

.ntome'  ^ 

6    Bel  eve  tout  ng  ijci  minatioii  :i  .i  problem  lor  th|  Federal 

Government?  '        . 
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Stronger    Neighborhoods 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

I.N'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ^'NITED  ST.'\T6S 
Tut'sday.  April  23.  196S 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  3  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  legislation  to  modify  the 
code  enforcement  program  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  revitalization  of  neighbor- 
hoods and  less  on  the  use  of  the  reguUi- 
tory  power  of  a  community.  This  bill, 
sti-onger  neighboihxxls.  was  uitnxluced 
In  the  Ho'ose  of  Representatives  by  two 
of  my  colleagues  f'om  MiiuKsotn,  Rei)fe- 
sentative  Donald  Fil\ser  and  Repi  e  enta. 
tive  Joseph  K.akth. 
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Do  you— 

7  Ajr»«  Itijl  «(  should  mount  massive  new  Federal  housing. 

educat'on   and  lOb  programs  to  improve  ghetto  conditflns 

»j  the  President's  Riot  Commis5*)n  recommends?  38 

8  Favor  leiislation  to  perm.t  larmers  lo  tiaigam  colleclnrelv  on 

pncei'  cj 

9  Believe  the  Constlul  on  should  be  .smended  to  limit   the 

terms  ot  lusKes  ol  the  Supreme  Court  lo  12  years,  rather 
than  lor  i  le.  with  no  prohibition  on  reappointment  and 
retonlirmaljin?   ...  7g 

[0   Jpprcve  ot  the  President's  conduct  ot  the  Vietnam  war?    "  "        20 

11  Believe  the  best -..olution  would  be 

Stop  the  r>ombing  iMcondilonall^.             )S 

A  coalition  governmoni  with  Communol».-.1!!!!"!I"I  18 

Withdraw  Our  to/ces  co.Tiplotely    ......^        l 22 

Continue  present  polcy  .            "...^zzzlV... 8 

Pursue  with  lutfic  enl  vigor  to  win"  """" 54 

12  Bel'eve  the  Amer.can  people  ore  receiving  sulficant  inlorinih' 

lior  Irom  the  Uivernrnery  on  vilai -ssues?  .  18 
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The  need  for  this  legislation  was  dem- 
onstrated in  tile  oijciation  of  the  code 
enforcement  program  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area  and  the  problems  of  the  jncsent 
regulations  regardini;  its  implementa- 
tion. The  bill  is  ofTcrtd  as  a  starting 
point  in  discussions  about  tlie  program 
with  the  hope  tJiat  modifications  can  be 
made  to  give  the  ccmmtimty  more  initia- 
tive m  designing;  proprams  for  the  bet- 
terment of  neighborhoods  which  are  be- 
E^inning  to  decline 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  St,  Paul  has 
endorsed  tiiis  legislation  and  transmitted 
a  copy  of  the  city  council  lesolution  to 
me  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
res^lution  be  placed  in  ihc  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CiTT  or  St.  P.\fL  CotrNcn.  Resolvtion 
No.  238000 

Whereas,  Senator  Walter  MonUalc  hus  in- 
troduced Into  the  United  States  .Senate  a 
bill,  S.  3255.  :ind  Congressmen  Donald  Pr.iscr 
and  Joseph  Karth  have  Introduced  In  the 
Home  of  Representatives  H.R.  16291,  relating 
t3  .stronger  neighborhoods;  and 

Whereas,  said  proposed  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  better  enable  the  local  conunu- 
nitv  to  I'nprove  public  facilities  In  a  code 
enforcement  neighborhood,  give  the  commti- 
nlty  .tddltlonal  authority  to  be  a  m.::ire  dy- 
namic force  In  preventing  deterioration 
within  the  neighborhood,  provide  the  Indi- 
vidual property  owner  with  Incre.tscd  rinan- 
clal  assistance  to  improve  lus  property  and 
c'aunge  the  name  of  the  program  from  "Code 
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Enforcement  "   to  the  more  positive   title  of 
"Stronger  Neighborhoods." 

New.  Tlierefore.  be  it. 

RisoUcd.  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Saint  Paul  approves  skid  proposed  legisla- 
tion, embodied  in  Senate  Bill  S.  3255  and 
H  R  16291  and  urges  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation:   and  be  it 

Further  rcsoliccl.  That  the  City  Clerk 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  Senator 
.Mondale  .uid  Conpres.snien  Praser  and  Karth. 

Adopted  by  tlie  .inincli.  April  9,  1968. 
HoBKRT  F  Peters, 

Mayor. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Draft 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
method  of  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  lias  been.  is.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  a  host  of  criticisms 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  inequitable  and  un- 
certain. I  have  been  among  those  who 
have  advocated  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  voluntary  system  of 
manpower  recruitment. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  advocates  of 
a  voluntary  system  is  Professor  Walter  Y. 
Oi  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  who 
has  offered  substantial  documented  testi- 
mony to  show  that  a  voluntaiT  system  is, 
in  fact,  feasible. 

Professor  Oi  lias  prepared  a  most 
thoughtful  article  for  Current  History 
entitled,  "Can  We  Afford  the  Draft?" 
The  article,  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, will  i-un  in  the  publication's  July 
issue.  The  article  follows: 

Can  We  Afford  the  Draft? 
(By  Walter  Y.  01 ) 

In  June  1967,  Congress  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  voted  to  extend  the  draft  for  an- 
other four  years.  tJnllke  the  previous  exten- 
sions in  1955.  1959,  and  1963.  conslderabte 
debate  and  study  preceded  the  passage  ot 
this  bill.  President  Johnson  by  executive 
order  established  two  study  groups,'  while 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  under- 
took Its  own  study  with  the  Clark  Commis- 
sion. The  reports  of  all  three  studies  agreed 
on  one  conclusion;  namely  there  was  defi- 
nitely a  need  for  some  type  of  military  draft. 
There  were,  however,  many  individuals  who 
disagreed  with  this  conclusion  and  opposed 
extension  of  the  draft. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Milton  Friedman  and 
others  oppose  the  draft  and  advocate  the 
adoption  of  an  all-volunteer  army.  They 
argue  that  our  military  manpower  require- 
ments could  be  met  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Those  who  serve  would  do  so  out  of  choice, 
not  compulsion  thereby  eliminating  all  in- 
equities of  Involuntary  military  service. 
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The  unpopularity  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
swelled  the  ranks  of  another  group  which 
opposes  the  draft  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  Vietnam.  They  contend  that  If  there 
were  no  draft,  It  would  not  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  Vietnam  war  at  Its  present  level. 
The  thrust  of  their  opposition  Is  directed  to 
a  specific  war.  and  the  military  draft  hap- 
pens to  be  the  particular  lii.'^tltutlon  which 
ihey  choose  to  attack  -  In  pa.ssln^.  I  su.speot 
that  most  members  of  ihls  ^roup  would  sup- 
port an  all-volunteer  icrce.  p.arlly  becaxuse 
they  think  that  it  might  not  work,  or  if  It 
did"  that  the  real  ccibt  ul  uttractiriK  i-iiuueli 
recruits  would  be  extremely  lURh  lliti.s  re- 
vealing the  real  economic  cost  ol  the  war. 

Finally,  a  third  f^roup  of  critics  (whose 
leading  spokesman  is  Senrttor  Edward  Ken- 
nedy) accepts  the  conclusion  lliat  .some  type 
of  draft  is  essential.  They  object,  however,  to 
the  way  in  which  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  through  local  draft  boards  picks 
draftees  while  other  qualified  men  are  al- 
lowed to  avoid  their  military  service  obliga- 
tions. Tlie  Marshall  Commission  doo'imented 
the  lack  of  consistent  rules  and  aroitrary  ac- 
tions on  the  p.irt  of  many  local  dratt  boards. 
In  their  report,  tlie  Commi.ssion  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  "Pair  and  Im- 
partial Random"  selection  process.  FAIR, 
which  In  spite  of  its  fancy  name  is  notlilng 
more  than  a  lottery.  Tlie  lottery  can  surely 
achieve  consistency  and  In  i»  very  special 
sense,  greater  equity  in  who  Ijears  the  bur- 
den of  involuntary  military  service.-  Notice 
that  these  critics  do  not  oppose  the  concept 
of  a  peacetime  military  draft — only  the  way 
in  which  conscripts  arc  selected. 

A  glimpse  of  "Who  bears  the  burden  of 
military  service"  is  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  study.  By  July  1964, 
the  men  who  were  born  in  1938  had  reached 
the  age  of  26  at  which  the  draft  liability  is 
effectively  terminated.  Of  the  1.19  million 
men  in  this  age  class.  51.6  per  cent  had  sat- 
isfied their  military  service  obligations;  7.6 
per  cent  were  drafted,  33.9  per  cent  volun- 
teered as  officers  or  regular  enlisted  men,  and 
10. 1  per  cent  served  in  reserve  units  requir- 
ing active  duty  only  for  basic  training.  If 
all  men  had  been  examined,  30  per  cent 
would  have  been  disqualified  for  physical  or 
mental  reasons.  Hence  18  per  cent  of  this  age 
class  avoided  the  draft  by  obtaining  defer- 
ments or  exemptions  for  the  8>i  years  of 
their  draft  liability.  In  relation  to  the  pool  of 
qualified  males,  59  per  cent  participated  in 
active  military  service  for  two  or  more  years. 
These  participation  rates  ranged  from  a  lUgh 
of  77  per  cent  for  high  school  graduates  to  a 
low  of  32  per  cent  for  college  graduates:  a 
result  which  Is  consistent  with  the  claim 
that  the  more  highly  educated  are  less  likely 
to  serve.  In  the  light  of  the  rapid  postwar 
growth  in  population,  all  of  these  participa- 
tion rates  will  decline  if  force  strengths  re- 
turn to  their  pre-Vletnam  levels  of  2.7  mil- 
lion men.  According  to  Department  of  De- 
fense projections,  only  27  per  cent  of  all 
males   (39  per  cent  of  qualified  males)    will 


1  In  April  1964.  a  study  group  wbs  eotab- 
llshed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Manpower.  A  summary  of  their  report 
was  presented  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense T.  D.  Morris  and  can  be  foimd  in: 

Review  of  the  Administration  and  Opera- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System.  Hear- 
ings t)efore  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  of  Representatives  (June  1966), 
Bulletin  No.  75.  see  especially  pp.  9999- 
10093. 

The  National  Advisory  Commiaeion  on 
Selective  Service  (the  Marshall  CommlBSion) 
was  estabUshed  In  JtUy  1966.  Their  report 
was  published  in  February  1967: 

In  Pursuit  of  Equity:  Who  Serves  When 
Not  All  Serve,  Government  Printing  Office. 


2  The  waging  of  wars  requires  both  human 
and  material  resources.  Htiman  resources 
can  be  conscripted  via  a  draft,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  continues  to  purchase 
material  resources  on  a  competitive  basis. 
If  the  flow  of  material  resources  were  cur- 
tailed by  failing  to  appropriate  fimds  for 
the  defense  budget,  Cksngress  through  its 
control  over  appropriations  could  curtail 
this  flow  of  war  materials. 

•Under  a  lottery,  the  probability  of  being 
drafted  would  be  the  same  for  all  qualified 
youths  who  do  not  volunteer  for  military 
service.  In  my  paper  for  the  Joint  Economic 
CkMnmlttee,  I  argued  that  the  number  of 
volunteers  Is  likely  to  be  smaller  under  a 
lottery.  Hence,  more  men  would  have  to  be 
drafted.  For  details  confer : 

"The  Dubious  Need  for  a  Draft"  in  Eco- 
nomic Effects  of  Vietnam  Spending,  Vol.  I, 
Joint  Economic  Committee  pp.  300-301. 
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be  required  to  susUUn  active  duty  forces  111 
the  years  ahead.   1970-75. 

Over    tlie    |>erl(>d    1960  65,    only    the   Army 
wius  obliged  U)  uike  draftees  who  ac>x>iuited 
lor  21  per  cent  of  the  new  acce.^.slons  to  en- 
list«l  ranks  m  all  four  Services   M.uiy  of  the 
regular  enlistment*  U)  all  S^rlvcos  can  prop- 
erly be  cl.i.s,sUu-d  as  reluctant  volunteers  who 
enlistetl     bcc^ui.se    ol     the     threat    ul      being 
draiu-d.    .^i)i)roxiinately    38    per    cent    of    the 
voUintury    enli.sUnents   .st,-Lted    that    if    there 
had  been  no  dralt   Uicy  would  not  have  vol- 
uiueered  lor  .ictlve  inllitary  .--erMce    Tlie  per- 
cenl.ige    of    dr,ill-moilvaU»d    enlistments    is 
.iboul  tiie  s.urii'  Inr  newly  i-<iiriinl.'.Moned  oiti- 
cers  i41  jjcr  centi   and  climbs  10  71  per  cent 
lor  \oluiiteer.'i  10  rcser\e  units.  I'lic  conscripts 
who  are  mvolunuu-ily  dralted  .uid  the  reluc- 
taiil   Mjlunteers   are  the  ones   who   l)ear   the 
largest  part  of  the  burden  of  national  defense. 
A  dralt  in  which  only  .some  men  are  coii- 
.s<r:pted.    represents    one    way    ol    supplying 
the   -\rmed   Forces   with   qu.ilitied   jjer.soiniel 
Two  .iltern.tlnes  wlikli  were  ox:imiiied  in  all 
tliree  .studies  were  universal  inilluiry  i,raiiiiiig 
UMT  and  an   all-volunteer   force.'   .'Vltliough 
UMT  .icliieve.^;   .i   meiusure   ul   equity    1  or   111- 
etiiuty  m  tlie  sense  iliat  ,ill  servei.  it  was  re- 
jected   because    tlie    .\rined    Forces    cannot 
effectUely  utilize  .ill  qualified  youtlis  reach- 
ing   draft   ;u?e.    In   evalu.iting    the    merits   of 
UMT,  llie  Marsliall  Ciimmission  stated  ip.  15) 
"Changes  111  tiie  t<>clinology  ul  war.  resuUiiig 
111  b.isic  changes  111  military  concepl  .oid  re- 
quirements, liave  ellminaW-d   that  need    dor 
l.irge  l.uid  armies)".  Some  .idvocates  of  UMT 
argue  that  mlliUiry  ser\ice  provides  indirect 
benefits  to  .some  disadvantaged  classes  in  ilie 
form    of    tr.Uning   and    di.sclpline    wlUch    arc 
parti.illy   transferrable   10   later  civilian    life 
If  there  are  side  benefius   1  the  .ivajlable  evi- 
dence suggests  that  there  is  i>reclou.s  little), 
the  military  should  not  be  u-sed  .is  the  agency 
to  solve  these  social  problems.  The  txosic  fact 
Is  that  in  the  light  of   luture  demands  for 
defense,   the   cost  ol   UMT    leven   at   the  ab- 
siudly  low  levels  of  military  j)ay  1  is  much  uxj 
high. 

An  all-vulunteer  force  has  the  obviuus 
merit  that  no  one  Is  comt)elled  w  serve. 
All  men  would  have  the  option  of  working 
in  the  civilian  economy  or  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  to  insure  our  national  defense 
Tlie  military  would  no  longer  be  saddled 
with  the  Image  of  an  odious  occupational 
pursuit,  something  that  must  be  done  by 
someone.  Pay,  living  conditions,  and  other 
supplements  "would  have  to  Ije  improved  to 
attract  enough  recruits  for  desired  levels  of 
defense  capability.  Moreover,  if  the  Armed 
Forces  had  to  pay  competitive  wages,  it  is 
more  likely  that  we  could  attain  greater 
efficiency  In  the  use  of  manpower  resources. 
In  spite  of  the  many  advantages  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  it  has  received  comp.iratlvely 
little  attention.  In  a  65  page  report,  the 
Marshall  Commission  devoted  only  2  p.ages 
to  dismiss  the  all-volunteer  army  and  to 
establish  the  "need"  for  a  draft.  The  four 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  voluntary  force 
are  examined  in  some  detail  t>elow. 

1.  Flexibility. — In  a  world  fraught  with 
international  tensions.  It  is  impossible  to 
forecast  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
force  strengths  that  will  he  required  to  in- 
sure our  national  defense.  Faced  with  these 
uncertainties,  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  our 
national  security  on  the  ability  of  a  profes- 


'  There  was,  in  addition,  a  third  proposed 
alternative,  equivalent  national  service 
wherein  some  youths  could  discharge  their 
military  service"  obligation  by  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  highway  beautlficatlon 
or  other  "socially  desirable"  agencies.  Two 
considerations  argue  against  this  option. 
First,  who  serves  in  these  agencies  and  who  is 
drafted  Into  the  Army?  Second,  the  cost  of 
enrolling  two  million  men  each  year  Into 
these  various  programs  is  prohibitively  high. 
If  women  are  also  obliged  to  serve  (and  some 
advocates  of  this  option  propose  this),  the 
coat  becomes  even  higher. 
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th.it  he  may  possibly  be  wrong  In  his  ap- 
proach to  life  but  let  me  say  this  Do  not  lay 
the  bLime  solely  at  the  door  of  the  bankrupt. 
If    there    Is    blame.    It    goes    much    broader 

tha-     that. 

I 

SOLlmONS    wn.L    E\'<>LVt 

I  do  not  see  how  we  cm  look  at  the 
polUicai  history  of  the  United  Stales  in  the 
last  generitlun  or  two  anU  come  tj  any  other 
conclusion  regarding  tiie  le«al  pr-blem*  of 
the  po<jr  than  that  solutions  will  tie  foiind. 
If  tbe  cjnsumer  debtor  does  not  know  b^>w 
tj  m.inji^e  and  geus  Into  trouble,  some  solu- 
tions to  the  trouble  will  be  attempt.^  If 
Uie  bankrupt  hues  the  benetltd  if  his  dls- 
ch  tr^e  b"<-  luse  the  system  keeps  nim  from 
flefend:nj  it  against  attacks,  some  ren^edy 
*:U  be  evolved  i 

I  have  seen  some  proposed  solutions  due 
to  some  consuluit^on  w  i-k  I  have  done. 
Creditors  would  ni>t  like  them.  They  ^era 
prepared  without  crc<lltor  participutlon  initlie 
process  Those  who  courvsrl  the  p.'or  are 
think. nc  ..f  the  verv  sharp»st  kind  of  a  c-iiin- 
teratt-ick  Biiikniptcy  ndminlstr.itton  jti'ill 
inevitib!y  be  involved  I  think  It  dlstmt-tly 
possible  thit  very  serious  sugijesllon^  will  be 
Ktv  uic  rl  Ue'  r"  Ion.'  ind  that  consuiner 
biinkruptciei  will  be  taken  out  of  the  court 
and  placpd  into  the  hands  ■•f  an  administra- 
tive .igcnv'  In  my  .^pinion,  such  igeni-:es 
are  usually  created  to  carry  out  some  pcjlcy. 
The  corrta  on  the  contriry  sre  ret  up  to  (Jnd 
Justice  between  connjctliig  v'sws  as  best  diey 
can  I  wonder  if  the  p-'llr  ,  behind  the  ^rea- 
tlon  of  an  idmlnistratlve  agency  to  hai>dle 
c.-nsumer  d.-btors  would  be  coincident  with 
your  own  views. 

There  is  an  npnortiinlty  to  And  a  solution 
In  a  relatively  dlspuselunate  and  objective 
manr.pr  Senator  Burdick  of  North  OaKota 
has  introduced  a  bill  S  J.  Res.  100  to  create 
a  commi.sion  to  etudy  the  entire  bank- 
ruptcy Held.  It  is  a  rare  chuace  to  sup|)ort 
the  kind  of  study  In  depUi  which  tills  4cld 
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so  badly  needs  He  would  draw  on  the  ex- 
perience of  persons  with  loni;  experience 
In  the  field  and  would  alw  have  those  who 
are  not  In  bankruptcy  udinlnlstratlon  but 
are  affected  by  Its  pr.ihlpms  .American  Bar 
Association  support  of  this  bill  would  be 
most  helpful.  I  hope  you  will  consider  It  for 
artli.n  of  the  Con.suiner  Bankrujitcy  Com- 
mittee 

WHEKE  TO  START 

In  summary  then.  I  feel  that  the  econ- 
omy re.-ts  upon  n.  credit  system  which  has 
produced  a  high  s'.andard  of  goods  and 
services  The  best  Intereita  of  consumer  and 
creditor  Intercuts  require  Its  continuance 
Many  people  do  not  have  the  education  to 
function  well  in  the  economy  Grammar 
school  would  be  the  place  to  start.  To  the 
extent  that  is  not  available.  I  would  create 
michlnery  In  the  bankruptcy  court  to  help 
debtors  which  In  turn  would  help  creditors. 
I  would  also  give  the  bankruptcy  court  the 
power  tJ  determine  problems  relating  to  dls- 
chnrtic  Tliese  seem  rational  answers  to  me. 
I  feel  certain  th.at  solutions  will  be  found  to 
these  problems.  Ti\e  question  which  we  must 
.tsk  oursel'.es  Is  whose  solution  they  will  be. 


April 
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Questionnaire  Reflects  Lack  of  Confidence 
and    Support    in    the    Administration 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

>r    MKIIICIAN 

i:;  nir.  ;u>r  y  ,  f  ricpresent.^tives 
Turdiuj,  April  23.   1968 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
durini!  the  Eaitcr  leci'ss  (he  coinputcr- 
Uibuiitted  reiiiilt.s  uf  my  lU(i8  riuestion- 
nuire  project  were  ret-eivcd  and  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  information  atail- 
able  to  my  colleagues  and  a  permanent 

C0NC81SSMAN  CHAMBIRHIN;;  1969  QUESTIONNAIRE 


part  of  the  Recofd  of  the  90th  Congress. 
In  rc\  lewmg  tia-  thousands  of  respon.^es 
I  have  rtccivcd  Horn  residents  of  the 
Sixth  CL)ngic.s,sional  District  it  is  ap- 
pannt  that  the  dommaiing  message  is 
the  wide.spread  lack  of  confidence  and 
siipp;^rt  in  the  admini.stratlon'.s  propram 
and  prriormancc  here  at  home  and  in 
Sniithcast  .^sia  Dti.^  i.s  clearly  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  76  jjercent  indicaitd 
they  were  not  receiving  .sufficitnt  uilor- 
mation  from  llif  Giverntncnl  on  vital 
issues:  72  percent  did  not  approve  the 
President's  c:5nduct  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 09  percnt  opposed  the  Pre.<;idcnl's 
lequf.st  for  a  in-puciiit  tax  .suicharie; 
C5  percent  .said  Federal  domestic  .spend- 
ing .sh  ai!d  be  reduced:  ol  .six  administra- 
tion reciue.sts  lor  increased  fund.s,  a  ma- 
jority—  (>9  percent — approved  only  one 
and  that  was  for  aid  to  local  law  en- 
forcement 

I  also  feel  it  i.s  praticularly  .significant 
that  7G  p^rcont  favor  limitations  on  the 
terms  of  Supreme  Court  Ju.stices.  Some 
time  ago  I  introduced  Icpislation  to  pro- 
vide for  12-ycar  tt  rms  for  the  .Justices 
and  this  question  w;us  included  to  meas- 
ure reaction  to  such  a  prop  isal  F'rankly. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  concept  had 
such  broad  acctplancc. 

Although  intervening  events  since  the 
questionnaire  was  circulated  — the  spaik 
of  hope  for  nccot.atums  on  Vietnam,  the 
President's  annfuncoment  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and 
the  traumatic  reaction  to  the  Kins  as- 
.la.ssination— may  have  somewhat  altered 
the  meaning  of  the  information,  tlic  re- 
sults nonetheless  reflect  the  t'lcat  unrest 
in  our  country  today: 
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Stronger    Neighborhoods 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

IN   THE  it  NATE  OF  TliE  UNITED  STATES 

Tu'sday.  April  23.   t96S 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  3  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  legislation  to  modify  the 
code  enforcement  program  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  revitalization  of  neighbor- 
hoods and  less  on  the  use  of  the  regula- 
tory power  of  a  community.  This  lill. 
stronger  !ieiehboihiX)ds,  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Repiesentat;v>:s  by  two 
of  my  fi.illeau'Uf  s  f'om  Miiuusvta.  Rrpre- 
sentativ  e  Donald  Phaser  and  Repre  en^a- 
tive  Joseph  Karth. 


The  need  for  this  legislation  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  oijeration  of  the  code 
enforcement  program  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area  and  the  problems  of  the  present 
regulations  regardms  its  implementa- 
tion. The  bill  is  offertd  as  a  starting 
point  in  discussions  about  the  inogram 
with  the  hoiJe  that  modifications  can  be 
made  lo  give  the  community  mure  initia- 
tive in  designing  programs  for  the  bet- 
terment of  neighborhoods  which  arc  be- 
t'.lnnlnK  to  decline. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  St,  Paul  has 
endoisod  this  legislation  and  transmuted 
a  copy  of  the  city  council  lesolution  to 
me  I  nsk  unanimcus  cotisent  that  this 
resolution  be  placed  m  the  Recosd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
nECORD.  as  follow-s: 

CiTT  or  St  P.m'l  CoiT^ciL  Resolvtion 
No.  238000 

Wh?reas,  Senator  WjUter  Mondale  has  In- 
troduced Into  the  United  Stales  .Senate  a 
bill,  S.  3255.  and  Congretsmcn  Donald  Frasor 
and  Joseph  Karth  have  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  H.R.  16291.  relating 
t3  stronger  neighborhoods:  and 

Whereas,  said  proposed  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  better  enable  the  local  commu- 
nity to  mprove  public  facilities  In  a  code 
cnr>.rcenieiit  neighborhood,  give  the  commu- 
nity additional  authority  to  be  a  more  dy- 
namic force  In  preventing  deterioration 
within  the  neighborhood,  provide  the  Indi- 
vidual property  owner  with  lncre,^sed  Hnan- 
clal  assistance  to  improve  his  property  and 
change  the  name  of  the  program  from   •Code 
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Enforcement"   bo  the  more  positive  title  of 
"Stronger  Neighborhoods," 

Now.  Therefore,  be  It. 

Ilrsohed.  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
.if  Saint  Paul  approves  said  proposed  legisla- 
tion, embodied  in  Senate  Bill  S.  3255  and 
H  R  16291  and  urges  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation;   and  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  the  City  Clerk 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  Hesolutlon  to  Senator 
Mondale  and  Congressmen  Prnser  and  Karth. 

Adopted  by  the  lOuncU.  April  9,  1968. 
HoBERT  F  Peters. 

Mayor. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Draft 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
method  of  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  been,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  a  host  of  criticisms 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  inequitable  and  un- 
certain. I  have  been  among  those  who 
have  advocated  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  feasibiUty  of  a  voluntary  system  of 
manpower  recruitment. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  advocates  of 
a  voluntary  system  is  Professor  Walter  Y. 
Oi  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  who 
has  offered  substantial  documented  testi- 
mony to  show  that  a  voluntarj'  system  is, 
in  fact,  feasible. 

Professor  Oi  has  prepared  a  most 
thoughtful  article  for  Current  History 
entitled.  "Can  We  Afford  the  Draft?" 
The  article,  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, will  i-un  in  the  publication's  July 
issue.  The  article  follows: 

Can  We  Afford  the  Draft? 
(By  Walter  Y.Ol) 

In  June  1967.  Congress  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  voted  to  extend  the  draft  for  an- 
other four  years.  Unlike  the  previous  exten- 
sions in  1955.  1959.  and  1963,  considerable 
debate  and  study  preceded  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  President  Johnson  by  executive 
order  established  two  study  groups,'  while 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  under- 
took Its  own  study  with  the  Clark  Commis- 
sion. The  reports  of  all  three  studies  agreed 
on  one  conclusion;  namely  there  was  defi- 
nitely a  need  for  some  type  of  military  draft. 
There  were,  however,  many  Individuals  who 
disagreed  with  this  conclusion  and  opposed 
extension  of  the  draft. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Milton  FYledman  and 
others  oppose  the  draft  and  advocate  the 
adoption  of  an  all-volunteer  army.  They 
argue  that  our  military  manpower  require- 
ments could  be  met  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Those  who  serve  would  do  so  out  of  choice, 
not  compulsion  thereby  eliminating  all  in- 
equities of  Involuntary  military  service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
swelled  the  ranks  of  another  group  which 
opposes  the  draft  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  Vietnam.  They  contend  that  If  there 
were  no  draft.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  Vietnam  war  at  Its  present  level. 
The  thrust  of  their  opposition  Is  directed  to 
a  specific  war,  and  the  military  draft  hap- 
pens to  be  the  particular  institution  which 
they  choose  to  attack  -  In  passing.  I  svi.-^pect 
that  most  members  of  this  group  would  sup- 
port an  all-volunteer  lorce.  partly  becau.se 
they  think  that  It  might  not  work,  or  if  it 
did"  that  the  real  <  ist  of  attn.cling  enoueli 
recruits  would  be  extremely  hiph  thus  re- 
vealing the  real  economic  cost  of  the  war 

Finally,  a  third  f,'roiip  ijf  critics  1  who.^^e 
leading  "spokesman  is  sen;itor  Edward  Ken- 
nedy) accepts  the  conclusion  that  some  type 
of  draft  Is  essential.  They  object,  however,  to 
the  way  in  which  the  present  .Selective  Serv- 
ice System  through  local  draft  boards  picks 
draftees  while  other  qualified  men  are  al- 
lowed to  avoid  their  military  service  obliga- 
tions. The  Marshall  Commission  documented 
the  lack  of  consistent  rules  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  many  local  draft  boards. 
In  their  report,  the  Comml.sslon  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  "Fair  and  Im- 
partial Random"  selection  process.  FAIR, 
which  in  spite  of  its  fancy  name  is  nothing 
more  than  a  lottery.  Tlie  lottery  can  surely 
achieve  consistency  and  in  a  very  special 
sense,  greater  equity  in  who  bears  the  bur- 
den of  Involuntary  military  service. =  Notice 
that  these  critics  do  not  oppose  the  concept 
of  a  peacetime  military  draft — only  the  way 
in  which  conscripts  are  selected. 

A  glimpse  of  "Who  bears  the  burden  of 
military  service"  is  jirovlded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  study.  By  July  1964, 
the  men  who  were  born  In  1938  had  reached 
the  age  of  26  at  which  the  draft  liability  is 
effectively  terminated.  Of  the  1.19  million 
men  In  this  age  class,  51.6  per  cent  had  sat- 
isfied their  military  service  obligations;  7.6 
per  cent  were  drafted,  33  9  per  cent  volun- 
teered as  officers  or  regular  enlisted  men,  and 
10. 1  per  cent  served  In  reserve  units  requir- 
ing active  duty  only  for  basic  training.  If 
all  men  had  been  examined.  30  per  cent 
would  have  been  disqualified  for  physical  or 
mental  reasons.  Hence  18  per  cent  of  this  age 
class  avoided  the  draft  by  obtaining  defer- 
ments or  exemptions  for  the  8' 2  years  of 
their  draft  liability.  In  relation  to  the  pool  of 
qualified  males.  59  per  cent  participated  in 
active  military  service  for  two  or  more  years. 
These  participation  rates  ranged  from  a  high 
of  77  per  cent  for  high  school  graduates  to  a 
low  of  32  per  cent  for  college  graduates;  a 
result  which  is  consistent  with  the  claim 
that  the  more  highly  educated  are  less  likely 
to  serve.  In  the  Ught  of  the  rapid  postwar 
growth  In  population,  all  of  these  participa- 
tion rates  will  decline  If  force  strengths  re- 
turn to  their  pre-Vletnam  levels  of  2.7  mil- 
lion men.  According  to  Department  of  De- 
fense projections,  only  27  per  cent  of  all 
males   (39  per  cent  of  qualified  males!    will 


>  In  April  1964,  a  study  group  was  estab- 
lished In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  ot  De- 
fense Manpower.  A  siunmary  of  their  report 
was  presented  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense T.  D.  Morris  and  can  be  found  In: 

Review  of  the  AdministTation  and  Opera- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  of  Repreeentativee  (Jtine  1966), 
Bulletin  No.  75,  see  especially  pp.  9999- 
10093. 

The  National  Advisory  Commlselon  on 
.Selective  Service  (the  Marshall  Commission) 
was  established  In  July  1966.  Their  report 
was  published  in  February  1967: 

In  Pursuit  of  Equity:  Who  Serves  When 
Not  All  Serve,  Government  Printing  Office. 


=  The  waging  of  wars  requires  both  human 
and  material  resources.  Hiunan  resources 
can  be  conscripted  via  a  draft,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  continues  to  purchase 
material  resources  on  a  competitive  basis. 
If  the  flow  of  material  resources  were  cur- 
tailed by  falling  to  appropriate  ftmds  for 
the  defense  budget.  Congress  through  its 
control  over  appropriations  could  curtail 
this  flow  of  war  materials. 

•  Under  a  lottery,  the  probability  of  being 
drafted  would  be  the  same  for  all  qualified 
youths  who  do  not  volunteer  for  military 
service.' In  my  paper  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  argued  that  the  ntimber  of 
volunteers  is  likely  to  be  smaller  under  a 
lottery.  Hence,  more  men  would  have  to  be 
drafted.  For  detaUs  confer : 

"The  Dubious  Need  for  a  Draft"  in  Eco- 
nomic Effects  of  Vietnam  Spending,  Vol.  I, 
Joint  Economic  Committee  pp.  300-301. 
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be  required  to  sustain  active  duty  forces  in 
the   years  ahead.    1970-75 

Over    Uie    period    1960-65.    uiily    the    Army 
was  obliged  U)  Lake  draftees  who  ;w?oouiued 
for  21  per  cent  of  the  new  accessi<ins  to  en- 
listed ranks  in  all  lour  Services   Many  of  the 
regul.ir  enlislmenus  U)  all  Serlvrcs  can  pmp- 
erly  be  cla.ssltied  its  reluctaiU  -, olunt^ers  who 
enfi.sted     because    of     the    threat    uf      beiny; 
dr.ifUKl     Approximately    38    l)er    cent    uf    the 
voluiit.iry    enli-iiments    st,ited    that    if    there 
had  been  no  drait  iliey  w<iuld  not  have  vol- 
unteered lor  .icthe  military  service.  The  per- 
cent-.ige    of    dr,;l t-molivated    enlistments    is 
.iboul  the  .s.iim>  lor  newly  comml.'^.'^ioned  olh- 
cers   (41   i)er  conti    and  climbs  1,0  71  {x-r  cent 
•or  \oUu.teer.s  10  reserve  units.  The  cunscrlpts 
v^'ho  are  involunt:u-ily  drafted  and  the  reluc- 
laiit   voUiiiteers   are   the  ones   who   bear   the 
largest  part  of  the  burden  of  national  defense. 
A  tiraft  in  which  only  .some  men  .ire  con- 
.scnpted.    represent,s    one    v,-.iy    uf    supplyinj; 
the   .'Vrmed   IV^rces   with   qualified   per.'^onnel 
Two  .iltern.iti\es  which  were  examined  m  .ill 
three  .studies  were  universal  military  tranuiig 
UMT  and   an   all-volunteer   force*   .Although 
UMT   .•chieves   .1   mc:usure   of   eqiuty    i  or  in- 
equity 111  the  -sen.se  that  all  ser\ei.  it  was  re- 
ject^    because    the    .Armed     Forces    cannot 
effectively  utilize  all  qualified  voulhs  reach- 
int"r    draft   itge.    In   evaluatins   the    merits   of 
UMT,  the  Marshall  Ct)mmission  .stated  ip.  15) 
■■Clianaes  m  the  t^eclinolotfy  of  war.  resulting 
in  biusic  chansres  in  militiiry  concept  .iiid  re- 
quirements, have  eliminated  that  need    ilor 
l.irge  Kind  arnUes)".  .Some  .id\ocatPs  of  UMT 
argue  that  milit.;iry  service  [irovlde.s  indirect 
benefits  to  some  disadvantaged  chisses  In  the 
form    of    tniining   and    di.scipline   which    are 
partially   iransferrable   to   later  civilian    life. 
If  there  are  side  l>enefit.s   (the  .ivallable  evi- 
dence suggests  that  there  is  [jrecious  little  1, 
the  milit.u-y  should  not  be  u.sod  ,is  the  agency 
to  solve  these  social  problems.  The  b;uslc  fact 
is   that  m  the   light  of   future   demands   for 
defense,   the   cost  of  UMT   (even   .it   the  ab- 
surdly low  levels  of  mlliUiry  pay  1  is  much  UX3 
high.' 

An  all-volunteer  force  li.as  the  obvi'ius 
merit  that  no  one  is  comi>ellcd  to  serve. 
All  men  would  have  the  option  of  working 
in  the  civilian  economy  or  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  to  insure  our  national  defense. 
Tlie  military  would  no  longer  be  saddled 
with  the  image  of  an  odious  occupational 
pursuit,  something  that  must  be  done  by 
someone.  Pay,  living  conditions,  and  other 
supplements  "would  have  to  be  improved  to 
attract  enough  recruits  for  desired  levels  of 
defen.se  capability.  Moreover,  if  the  Armed 
Forces  liad  to  pay  competitive  v.-ages.  It  is 
more  likely  that  we  could  attain  greater 
efficiency  in  the  u.se  of  manp<:)wer  resources. 
In  spite"  of  the  many  advantages  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  it  has  received  comparatively 
little  attention.  In  a  65  page  report,  the 
Marshall  Commission  devoted  only  2  pages 
to  dismiss  the  all-volunteer  army  and  to 
establish  the  "need"  for  a  draft.  The  Jour 
rea-sons  for  rejecting  the  voluntary  force 
are  examined  in  some  detail   below. 

1.  F/eiibilitj/.— In  a  world  fraught  with 
international  tensions,  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
force  strengths  that  will  be  required  to  In- 
sure our  national  defense.  Faced  with  these 
uncertainties.  It  would  be  folly  to  risk  our 
national  security  on  the  ability  of  a  profes- 


<  There  was,  in  addition,  a  third  proposed 
alternative,  equivalent  national  service 
wherein  some  youths  could  discharge  their 
military  service  obligation  by  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  highway  beautlflcatlon 
or  other  "socially  desirable"  agencies.  Two 
considerations  argue  against  this  option. 
First,  who  serves  In  these  agencies  and  who  is 
drafted  into  the  Army?  Second,  the  cost  of 
enrolling  two  million  men  each  year  Into 
these  various  programs  is  prohibitively  high. 
If  women  are  also  obliged  to  serve  (and  some 
advocates  of  this  option  propose  this) ,  the 
cost  becomes  even  higher. 
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si. )!.;»:  army  to  adjust  :ta  strength  quIck'lT  In 
respi  :ise  uj  a  possible  crisis. 

I'no  unisked  ciuestion  in  this  objection  Is. 
"What  amount  of  flexibility  is  requlr«cl  of 
a  professional  iir:ny"'".  In  the  twelve  yeiirs 
1J64  (Jo.  the  largest  year-to-year  mcre.ise  m 
f.>rre  strength  was  350  thouiaud  men  Jurlng 
the  Berlin  crisis  of  1963  A  substantliil  p.\rt 
of  that  mobilization  wis  aco^mpll.^had  by 
recalling  reserves  to  .icUve  duly  The  pollU- 
c.U  aftermath  of  the  Berlin  m<iblUsu»tlon 
■seem..!  U>  have  neutriillzej  ttie  read>  resrrves 
Iks  i  lource  of  trained  personnel  In  Umea  of 
crUls.  The  recent  Vietnam  bu.ld-up  from 
June  1965  to  June  1966  wlUch  ruiseU  force 
strength  bv  4:HS  thousiand  men  Wiia  acjcom- 
pUshed  with  ■.  ;rtudllv  no  roser.lsts  recSiilled 
to  active  duty  Tlie  present  or(?inlz.aion  of 
Reserve  and  N.itiomU  Ouard  units  defies  ra- 
tKinal  explanation  About  1  -3  million  men 
are  now  in  a  reivdy  pnid  drill  status  II  the 
reserves  were  intei^r.iletl  int-i  an  overall  mili- 
tary manpower  policy  and  their  strength  re- 
duced to  700  or  800  thousand  men.  they 
i:ouId  supply  the  requisite  llexlbillty  to  meet 
ahort  run  demands  tor  icti'. e  duty  personnel. 
In  the  event  of  an  al!-out  land  war  requir- 
ing force  strengtUs  of  4  to  6  million  men. 
Cor!»Te-;.si«hways  has  the  power  to  enact  new 
iraft  le^sHition  Plnailv,  it  should  b«  re- 
membered that  the  Armed  Forces  even  with 
.1  draft.  c!innut  induct  iiij  train  one  iind  a 
half  million  men  In  a  ye.r  A  vclunt.iry 
force  of  2  7  million  men  backed  by  a  trvily 
re^idy  reserve  of  700  ihuusand  men  can 
easily  raise  lis  strength  oy  300  to  tOO  tiiou- 
san(\men  m  a  slnjfle  year 

2  CO'-f  of  art  all- volunteer  foTcc  -The  re- 
port of  the  Marshall  Commission  stated  on 
page  12  that  "An  exclusively  volunteer  sys- 
tem would  be  expensl'. e  although  Uie  De- 
partment of  Defense  iflves  no  solid  estimate 
of  how  much  such  a  system  would  ocst" 
Actu.Uly  the  Department  of  Defense  gave  a 
wide  range  of  cost  estimates  tn  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  June  1966,  Assist  int  Secret.iry  of 
Defeivse  T  D  Morns  sUited  that  a  vuluotiry 
force  of  2  65  million  men  would  coit  between 
4  to  17  bii:ior'  dollars  per  yciir  My  own  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  Is  close  to  the  4  bUllon 
figure  which  was  arrived  at  vu  the  following 
analysis. 

If  the  draf:  were  abolished  with  no  accom- 
panying changes  In  pay  or  other  recrulimeat 
Incentives,  the  .\rnied  Forces  woujd  lose  '.he 
annual  Inputs  of  draftees  and  draft-moti- 
vated reluctant  volunieers.  Many  youlhs  WUh 
unattractue  civU;*a  Job  opportunities  and 
with  a  desire  to  try  military  service  lat  least 
for  one  tour  of  du:y/  would  silU  volunteer 
Moreover,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
each  true  volunteer  would  remain  in  service 
for  a  longer  period.  Surveys  of  A.r  Force  en- 
listed men  reveal  that  those  who  enlisted  be- 
cause jf  '.he  threat  of  being  dralted  had  sub- 
stantiaUy  lower  re-enUstment  rates.  That 
the  higher  pay  of  an  all-volunteer  torce 
would  also  raise  re-enllstment  rates.  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  of  proHclency  pay 
for  men  in  critical  miiitary  occupailoas  U 
Is  also  worth  noting  that  the  reeiUlsiment 
rate  if  Negro  S'ldlers  ,  whose  alternative  civi- 
lian Job  opportunities  are  clearly  inferior 
to  their  white  counterpart?.!  Is  49  per  cent 
compared  to  an  average  of  july  2-  per  cent 
for  all  regular  ..\rmy  enlistments  Presently, 
over  half  of  all  Army  recruits  are  etther 
drafted  or  coerced  to  exUlst  by  the  threat  of 
being  drafted  As  a  coosequence,  the  turn- 
over of  .\rmy  enlisted  personnel  under  a 
continued  draft  Is  projected  to  be  around 
25  per  cent  per  year  If  all  recruits  were  true 
volunteers.  I  estimate  that  the  turnover  rate 
could  be  cut  to  17  per  cent  per  year  thereby 
reducing  the  demand  for  new  recruits.  Even 
with  tile  lower  personnel  turnover  of  a  volun- 
tary force,  there  will  be  deficits  between  de- 
mands I  to  stall  the  a&suxned  strength  of 
2  63  million  men  >  and  supp.ies  of  true  vol- 
unteers with  the  defJcU  being  largest  for  the 
.Army    the  only    Service   which   drafted   men 
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from  1957  to  1965  In  fa'i,  1  estimate  that 
by  1970-75,  the  .^rmy  could  expect  annual 
Hows  of  true  volunteers  of  90  tliousand  per 
year  In  order  to  sustain  the  prescribed  f.irce 
strength  icorre?pondiiig  to  a  strength  of 
2.85  nalllon  for  all  four  Services  i.  an  all- 
.oluueer  Amiv  would  have  to  attract  144 
;n.,u3aiid  recruits. 

The  supply  of  volunteers  could  be  expanded 
by  various  policies  including  higher  base  pay, 
lultlal  enlistment  l>onuse«.  Ruuranteed  train- 
ing programs,  or  varl.ible  terms  of  service. 
It  was  .ifusuined  In  the  Dcfruse  study  that 
higher  oase  pay  would  be  the  only  policy 
instrument  for  lncrea.«lng  the  supply  of  en- 
listment applicants.  The  re^ponslvene38  of 
supplies  of  recrult.<i  to  pay  ch m^jcs  Wos  esti- 
mated fir  the  dcien.'se  study  To  bridge  the 
projected  deficit  in  Army  enlistments  ,  from 
90  U}  144  thousand  rccrullsi.  I  estimated 
tjiat  tlrst  term  p.iy  lover  the  lint  three  years 
of  service)  must  be  ral.sed  by  68  per  cent: 
tram  (2  XK)  1^1  »4.2kW  per  ye.  r  To  prevent 
inversions  in  the  pay  .  cales  (Wherein  men 
wuh  four  >ears  of  sei-vlce  would  be  earning 
le*4  than  men  with  fewer  years  of  .service), 
the  pay  of  the  c.irecr  force  vias  ul  o  increased. 
When  the  higher  pay  rates  were  .ippUed  to 
the  entire  force  of  J  05  million  men,  the  ad- 
dition to  the  military  payroll  bud.tet  was  ap- 
pr<.ximat.?ly  4  billion  dollars  per  year. 

My  cost  estimate  has  been  crlticliied  as  be- 
ing t«.K>  low  bee. I  use  the  demand  for  recruits 
A'as  based  on  the  lower  turnover  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  During  the  irivnsUlon,  more 
men  will  have  to  be  recruited  (implving 
higher  pay  i  to  replace  sep.iruiing  dralt-mo- 
tlv.ned  eiiUsliuenls  If.  however,  the  transi- 
tion Is  .vccompauled  by  decUiung  force 
strengths,  [nny  Irum  3.2  to  2.7  mlUlLpn  men), 
there  would  be  no  transitional  dlfflvulties.  In 
iin  opposing  direction.  I  have  neglected  many 
savings  resulting  from  a  move  to  a  voluntary 
force  Lower  turnover  means  that  fewer  re- 
cruits must  be  trained  producing  consider- 
able cost  savings  bince  ut  present,  there  Is 
ne.riy  one  trainer  for  each  tr.unee  Moreover, 
the  higher  pay  of  a  volunteer  .vrmy  makes  It 
econonucal  to  substitute  civilians  In  many 
non-combaUant  positions  now  stalfed  by  uni- 
formed men,  many  of  whom  were  drafted 
or  cc>erred  to  enlist.  The  base  pay  of  a  new 
recruit  is  projected  to  rllmb  from  $100  to 
?'267  per  month.  It  may  well  be  the  case  that 
other  Incentives  such  as  enlistment  bonuses 
or  post-service  educational  benefits  could  at- 
tract recrtilts  at  a  lower  cost  On  balance.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  my  estimate  nf  4  bil- 
lion dollars  for  a  voluntary  force  of  2  7  mil- 
lion men  Is.  if  anything,  on  the  high  side. 
The  hkepilcal  reader  will  notice  that  my 
eRlimitte  agrees  with  the  low  end  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  estimates;  their 
best"  estimate  was  11  and  their  '  hlRh  '  esti- 
mate Was  17  billion  dollars.  The  "best" 
estimate  implies  that  the  monthly  b.tse  pay 

01  a  buck  private  i^uuld  be  ,$375,  while  the 
"high  ■  estimate  corresponds  to  base  pay  of 
over  »500.  The  total  income  Including  the 
moneUiry  value  of  r.Kjm  and  ixiard  is  even 
higher  These  pay  figures  are  hard  to  .tccept 
Wiien  11  is  remembered  that  in  Uie  years 
.Ulead  r.i7(V75,  only  one  man  in  live  must  be 
eulisted   to  sustain  an  active  duty   lorce  of 

2  7  million  men. 

■S.  Undciirnbie  joctal  coruequejicei. — It  Is 
ulegeil  tliat  a  proleb&ional  army  attracted 
on^y  by  Itrumcxal  Incentivei.  i  the  emotional 
tag  IS  a  mercenary  army)  couid  have  unde- 
sirable social  Consequences  such  a£  a  mili- 
tary class,  ait  , Ill-Negro  army,  or  an  army  of 
social  mlsfiti  TTie  tlireat  of  a  politically 
powerful  military  clique  could  be  avoided 
by  lliuUlng  lours  ol  duty  lor  oltlcers  to  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  .-uid  by  malnUUnlug  strict 
civilian   ooutrol    of    Uie   Department   of   De- 
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fen.^e  Arithmetic  Insures  that  an  all-Negro 
force  is  impossible  Even  with  Its  lower  per- 
sonnel turnover,  .i  \  .lunUary  lorce  must  stiil 
demand  330  thousand  recruits  each  year  fi  r 
enlisted  ranks  Under  present  physical  and 
metiial  fitness  sl.;ndards.  only  100  tti  120 
Negroes  can  become  eligible  fi  r  military 
service. 

It  Is  sometlmec  asserted  that  higher  pay 
will  only  atttact  the  culls  to  the  Armed 
Services.  To  argue  that  individuals  who  rc- 
c-lvc  a  competitive  wage  lo  work  In  a  par- 
ticular occupation  do  so  .to/tl;/  bec.uise  if  Us 
monetary  reniuncr.itlon.  Is  surely  a  gro.-is 
ovc.'statcnlcnt.  Although  we  want  dedicated 
teachers  and  honest  jjollcemen.  few  of  us 
v.t)Uld  advu;:ate  the  u.^e  of  a  draft  to  st.ilf 
iinder-m.nned  police  forcer,  cpr  lo  .issurc  ade- 
qu.ile  supplies  of  qualified  teachers.  Tlie  high 
re-  nltstme'it  rate  of  Negroes  who  have 
pn  .en  to  be  excellent  members  of  the  Armed 
F-  rces  Is  largely  due  lo  the  lact  that  their 
ccunomlr  po.-ltlon  is  better  in  the  military 
where  tliey  are  subjected  lo  virtually  no  job 
discrimination.  The  payment  of  competitive 
waces  dcK?s  not  Imply  an  army  consisting  only 
of  preedy  men  .ittrncted   to  11  by  high  pay  " 

4  ?>lif,ccllaneous — Two  minor  obtectlons 
deserve  brief  mention  One  Is  that  the  Armed 
Forces  have  never  been  able  lo  meet  their 
manpower  needs  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
one  lime  when  it  Waa  tried  in  1948-9.  the 
number  of  volunteers  was  mfficlenl  to  sus- 
t.tln  a  fr.rcc  of  1.5  million  men;  .in  outcome 
whuh  Is  cited  a.s  a  failure  of  the  system. 
However,  the  papulation  base  from  which 
tlicse  men  were  recruited  was  only  half  the 
size  of  that  which  will  be  available  In  1970- 
75.  We  must  engage  in  an  active  recruitment 
program  ajid  raise  the  absurdly  low  levels  of 
pav  before  we  know  If  enough  men  can  be 
enlisted  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

A  second  obtectlon  Is  that  a  professional 
.'irmy  Is  i  ontrarv  to  the  U.S.  tradition  of  a 
citizen  miUtla.  In  my  view  of  history,  our 
Iradlllon  has  been  one  of  a  professional  i>rmy 
in  (leacellme  backed  by  a  potential  civilian 
mllitla  which  can  be  triggered  Into  existence 
In  times  of  all-out  war. 

Proponents  of  the  lottery  and  opponents  i>f 
the  Vietnam  war  vociferously  insist  that  the 
.Selective  Service  draft  is  liighly  Inequitable. 
They  arc,  however,  fashionably  vague  about 
Just  what  IS  the  nature  of  this  Inequity. 
Moreover,  the  former  ^roup  objects  to  the 
cost  of  repliclne  the  draft  by  a  voluntary 
system  of  military  manpower  prc-i  urement. 
The  budgetary  cost  of  a  professional  army 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  if  the  real 
cost  of  the  draft 

In  principle,  nearly  every  draftee  and  reluc- 
tant V  olunteer  could  be  Induced  at  some  price 
to  become  a  volunteer;  that  Is.  there  is  some 
level  of  military  pay  at  which  a  draltee  would 
have  willingly  left  his  civilian  pursuit,  be 
It  Job  or  scluxil.  and  entered  active  military 
f^rvlce  TTie  draft,  however,  compels  some  and 
coerces  others  to  serve  without  luUy  compen- 
sating them  for  It  Entry  levels  of  military  pay 
are  absurdly  low.  The  pay  Increases  legislated 
by  Congress  since  1950  have  applied  only  lo 
men  In  the  career  force,  the  Justlflraiion 
being  that  the  draft  assured  adequate  sup- 
plies of  new  recruiM  An  enlisted  man  on  his 
first  lour  I'f  duty  (roughly  three  years)  earns 
a  monthly  income  (including  the  value  of 
room,  board,  and  f. anally  allowances)  ol 
roughly  t2lu.  a  figure  well  below  the  poverty 
line  and  below  the  minimum  wage  of  i2bO 
per  month.  The  typical  recruit  who  was 
dralied    or    who    reluctantly    volunteered    in 
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'  The  method  of  estimating  the  statistical 
supply  curve  is  described  in  an  article  by 
S    H.  .\itman  and  A.  E    Fechter: 

■The  Supply  .jf  Military  Fersonnel  in  the 
Absence  of  a  Draft"  American  i'conomic  He- 
■   rtv  ,.\lay  19<J7)  pp    1»-31. 


•  When  National  Service  still  prevailed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  before  1960.  conscripts 
were  p.^ld  le.s  than  regular  vulunteers.  In 
1965  ..\ustralia  introduced  a  draft  based  on 
a  lottery  system  of  selection  I  asked  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Australian  defense  establishment 
if  they  I  the  .Australians)  were  going  to  fol- 
low the  lintish  sy.«lein  of  lower  pay  lor  con- 
script* He  replied  In  the  negative  and  added. 
Why  should  we  tax  patrloOsin?''. 


1964  could  have  earned  a  civilian  Income  of 
$295  even  after  adjusting  for  the  high  Inci- 
dence of  unemployment  of  youths  In  this  age 
{Troup.  The  difference  of  »85  between  civilian 
and  inlUtiry  incomes  Is  a  direct  financial  loss 
sulfered  bv  those  who  were  obliged  to  serve 
by  the  draft  In  addition  to  this  direct  loss, 
m.my  youths  incur  further  costs  because  of 
their  aver.'^ion  lo  the  discipline  and  risk  of 
military  service.  In  the  civilian  economy, 
premium  pay  If  offered  to  attract  workers  to 
risky  and  odious  occupations  such  as  police- 
men, morticians,  and  the  hangman.  The 
minimum  compcii.^ujry  \v.,ge  including  this 
premium  lo  o.crcome  aversions  to  bervlce  life 
IS  suicly  hit;her  than  the  pay  level  required 
lo  staff  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  purely  volun- 
tary basis. 

I  earlier  estimated  the  pay  level  of  a  volun- 
tary lorce  to  be  around  $350  a  month  which 
is  definitely  below  the  minimum  compensa- 
tory wage  needed  to  Induce  all  draftees  to 
bivome  volunteers  Tlie  average  difference  of 
4140  between  Uie  pay  level  of  an  all-volun- 
leer  force  and  ihe  actual  first  lenn  pay  of 
ciulstcd  men  constitutes  a  hidden  tax  paid 
by  tlioje  men  who  happened  to  be  drafted 
or  who  volunteered  because  of  their  draft 
UabllUy.  This  hidden  lax  borne  by  those  who 
serve  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all  tax- 
payers via  a  lower  defense  payroll  budget, 
nie  burden  of  this  hidden  tax  of  the  draft 
is  primarily  placed  on  youths  from  the  lower 
middle  classes  of  our  socio-economic  strata. 
Those  who  go  on  to  college  thereby  enhanc- 
ing their  earning  capacity,  are  most  likely 
to  be  the  ones  who  avoid  the  draft  and 
benefit  from  a  lower  defense  budget.'  The 
real  economic  cost  of  the  manpower  resources 
v^-hlch  are  lUlocated  lo  defense  are  thus 
shifted  from  taxpayers  as  a  whole  to  a  frac- 
tion of  youths  who  are  obliged  to  serve  at 
below  competitive  rates  of  pay.  This  basic 
inequity  of  ihe  draft  — the  hidden  tax — was 
succinctly  and  eloquently  summarized  by 
Professor  John  K.  Galbraith  In  this  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

"The  draft  turvlves  principally  as  a  device 
by  which  we  use  compulsion  to  get  young 
men  lo  serve  at  less  than  the  market  rate  of 
pay.  We  shift  the  cost  of  miiitary  service 
from  Ihe  wcll-lo-uo  taxpayer  who  benefits  by 
lower  taxes  lo  the  impecunious  young 
draftee.  This  is  a  highly  regressive  arrange- 
ment that  we  would  not  tolerate  in  any 
other  area.  Presumably,  freedom  of  choice 
here  us  elsewhere  would  be  worth  paying 
for." 

The  magnitude  of  the  Inequity  Is  put  In 
perspective  by  a  smiple  comparison.  Accord- 
ing U)  my  studies,  the  hidden  tax  of  the 
drall  m  1904  was  conservatively  estimated  to 
be  il,G80  per  year  lor  each  draltee  and  re- 
luctant volunteer.  Federal  personal  income 
tax  payments  in  1964  averaged  only  5>633  per 
aduit  over  21  years  of  .age  and  *590  per  person 
over  18  years  ol  age.  The  typical  draftee  is 
thus  .saddled  with  a  hidden  lax  that  is  over 
twice  as  high  us  the  Federal  Income  tax 
burden  of  an  individual  taxpayer." 
To  sum  up.  an  all-volunteer  force  Is  en- 
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tlrely  feasible  at  a  budgetary  oost  of  no  more 
than  4  billion  dollars  a  year.  A  professional, 
mercenary    army    is    alleged    to    have    unde- 
sirable social  consequences.  When  these  are 
explicitly  spelled  out  and  studied,  some  are 
found  to  be  factually  incorrect  while  others 
ore  easily  controllable.  The  question  of  flex- 
ibility   Is    the    potential    Achilles    heel    of    a 
professional   force.    I   believe,   however,    Uiat 
in  the  light  of  jirobable  future  military  de- 
mands,   an    all-volunl>?er    army    can    achieve 
the  requisite  flexibility  lo  insure  our  national 
security.  A  yearly  increment  of  438  thou.-and 
men  to  Ihe  active  duty  forces  was  tufficient 
to  meet  the  worst  crisis  wliich   we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  la^t  ..fteen  years    A  volun- 
l.iry   force   backed   by   a   truly   ready   reserve 
could  easily  raise  its  active  duty  strength  by 
400   thousand   men"   linally,    the   budgetary 
cost  of  an  all-volunteer  force  simply  makes 
explicit  what  is  now  implicit  and  hidden.  It 
is  truly  unconscionable  that  the  ycutlis  who 
are  coerced  to  serve  must  also  l>ear  the  bur- 
den of  these  hidden  taxes."  Unless  we  lake 
steps  now,  the  inequity  of  the  draft  will  be- 
come even  more  ucule  as  the  population  of 
dr.^ft  eligible  youths  continues  to  grow  and 
military  demands  return   lo   their   pre-Viel- 
nam   levels.   A    voluntary    lorce   can   achieve 
greater  efficiency  in  ihe  utilization  of  mili- 
tary   manpower    thereby    lowerlm;    the    real 
cost  of  providing  defen.se  capability.  We  can- 
not as  a  nation  afford  a  draft  which  exacts 
such   a  high,   albeit   a   hidden   cost   Irom    a 
minority    of    youths    compelled    to   i^rve    In 
the  Armed  Forces. 


■The  ir.cn  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  (t;ie  less  educated,  physically 
handlc'.pped,  .and  mentally  unqualified)  also 
avoid  Involuntiry  m.lltary  service  by  acquir- 
ing IV  F  and  I  Y  deferments.  The  low  earn- 
ing capacity  of  this  ^roup  assures,  however, 
that   they   would   pay   few   if  any  taxes. 

•  It  Is  arcued  that  the  draftees  of  today  will 
be  the  taxp.iyers  of  tomorrow.  Hence,  each 
.renerallon  takes  Us  turn  In  bearing  the  hid- 
den tax  of  compulsory  military  service.  Un- 
fortunately, the  draft  does  not  achieve  this 
felicitous  redistribution  of  the  burden  among 
generations.  Only  half  of  the  men  born  In 
1938  fulfilled  their  military  service  obliga- 
tion, and  only  a  third  of  the  youths  reaching 
draft  age  by  1970-75  will  be  demanded. 
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A  Case  Study  of  Interinstihitional 
Cooperation 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINKESOT.^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  no  uni- 
versity today  has  all  of  the  resources  it 
wants  or  can  obtain.  The  expeditious  way 
for  any  university  to  obtain  resources  it 
lacks  is  to  combine  v.'ith  other  universi- 
ties which  have  something  to  offer. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  the  workings 
of  a  highly  successful  consortium,  the 
Committee  on  Institutional  Coopera- 
tion— made  up  of  the  Big  10  and  the 
University  of  Chicago — which  has  made 
great  steps  toward  the  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  resources  among  major  uni- 
versities. I  am  proud  lo  say  that  the  Ur.i- 


'  On  page  14  of  the  Marshall  Coiraiiission 
report,  estimates  arc  given  of  annual  enlist- 
ment and  draft  requirciuents  to  .sustain  alter- 
native hypothetical  force  sirengths  which 
range  from  2,0  lo  3.5  million  men.  These  liy- 
polhetical  strengths  are  indicative  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  of  the  range 
of  probable  future  needs.  Although  rny  cost 
estimates  apply  to  a  force  ol  2.7  million.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  maintain  a  force  of  3,2 
million  on  a  voluntary  batls  and  thus  cover 
the  range  of  probable  needs. 

■"There  is  ample  evidence  that  Congress  Is 
embarrassed  about  the  abt;urdly  low  levels  of 
military  pay.  They  have  enacted  a  variety 
of  post-service  benefits  for  veterans  ranging 
from  educational  benefits  i  the  G.I.  Bill  i , 
subsidized  life  insurance  and  mortgage  guar- 
antees and  medical  care  at  Veterans  hos- 
pitals. Why  do  we  wait  and  only  partially 
compensate  the  men  for  their  service  to  our 
country  when  we  could  have  paid  com- 
petitive wages  thereby  eliminating  the  in- 
equity of  compulsory  military  service. 
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versity  of  Minnesota  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  CIC. 

One  of  the  CIC's  founders,  Herman  B. 
Wells,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, describes  well  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  CIC's  founding.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Chancellor  Wells' 
article.  "A  Case  Study  on  Interinstitu- 
tional  Cooperation."  be  printed  in  the 
Kecord. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  C\sy.  ."Sir.'.Y  on-  iNiFiRiN.siiririoNAL 
CooprnATioN 
(By  Herman  B.  Wells) 
The  day  has  long  since  iias.ced  wlion  a  col- 
Ippe  or  university  can  consider  Itfelf  a  fort 
of  knowledge  in  a  hostile  frontlerland  of 
![^norance,  Jeilously  guarding  unto  itself  its 
licard  of  fads  and  Ideas.  .Academic  isolation 
has  long  been  ini))ractlca!;  in  today's  world, 
it  is  impostlble.  At  a  time  when  yesterday's 
britrht  new  li.ct  becomes  today's  doubt  and 
tomorrow's  mytli.  no  single  Institution  lias 
the  resources  in  faculty  or  faciUites  to  go  It 
alone.  A  university  must  do  more  than  just 
.stand  guard  over  the  nation's  heritage,  it 
mur.t  iliumlnate  the  present  and  lielp  shape 
t!ie  future.  This  demands  cooperation-^  not 
a  liiversily  of  weaknesses,  but  a  unicii  of 
strengths 

The  need  for  cc>opernllon  Is  obvious  today. 
The  need  wt'S  just  as  great,  i.llhouirh  perhaps 
not  .so  obvious,  on  December  3.  1P56,  when 
Ihe  presidents  of  the  Big  Ten  universities 
met  at  the  University  Club  in  Chicnpo  and 
tool:  the  first  lenlatlve  ;  teps  toward  lorma- 
lir.n  of  tlie  Committee  on  Insltutlonal  Co- 
operation (CIC).  perhaps  the  world's  greatest 
common  market  In  education, 

Tiio  presidents  of  the  Big  'I'cn  unlvrrsillos 
I  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Michigan.  Micliigan 
.Slate.  Mlnncsola,  Northwestern.  Ohio  Slate, 
Purdue,  and  Wisconsin)  had  Ijccii  meeting 
twice  annually  for  nearly  20  \ears  lo  discuss 
their  mutual  problems.  Going  back  through 
the  mlnules.  I  find  such  topics  occupying  our 
linie  as:  the  Midwest  UniverEllles  Research 
Association;  the  Midwest  Library  Center;  fu- 
ture trends  c;f  faculty  salaries;  an  exchange 
of  Information  regarding  policies  povtrning 
lervico  r.f  retired  i)rcfessoi's;  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  state  upon  university  manage- 
ment and  the  re.sponsibllilies  of  governing 
boards;  the  iniplicallons  of  a  jiropof  ed  inter- 
state compact  concerning  medical,  dental, 
and  veterinary  education;  educational  lelevl- 
floii;  prcserv,.tion  of  academic  freedom  po!- 
icle;  .;ncl  practices;  accrediting  practices  <..f 
the  N^rlh  Central  .'Vi^scciatlcn;  and  policies 
rfcardmg  student  fees. 

But  that  day  in  Chlc.igo.  t!.c  presidents  of 
the  Big  Ten  moved  beyond  discussion  and 
t:>ol:  a  bold  r-tcp  into  the  future.  Tlicy  agreed, 
in  effect,  lo  build  bridges  of  cooperation 
acro.T,  .--fite  and  institutional  lx)undarlos.  .^1- 
thouL'h  in  retrospect  the  fiecislon  was  right 
and  proper,  and  prcb.'ibly  lon^  overdue.  It 
might  not  have  been  made  for  years  except 
for  a  casual  convers.it.on  some  months 
earlier  b-^tween  myself  .ind  Dr.  James 
Perkins,  then  vice  jresident  cf  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  ::0-.v  President 
of  Cornell  University. 

THE  OPi-NING   VOLLEY 

Dr.  Perkins  was  interested  in  the  .'enil- 
aunual  meet.ncs  of  the  Big  1'en  presidents 
I  called  the  Council  of  Ttni,  and  particu- 
larly in  what  the  presidents  talked  i-.bout. 
As  I  recall  it  now,  our  convtrjat.ou  went 
something  like  this: 

•Perkins.  Why  do  you  Big  Ten  Presidents 
only  talk  about  football  when  you  get  to- 
gether? 

"Wells,  We  do  talk  about  other  things.  In 
fact,  we  spend  most  of  our  ume  discussing 
educational  ]jrobl';ms. 
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■  Pehkins  Well  the  preaa  only  report*  your 
declalona  about  athleOcs  It  la  a  pity  for  the 
meetings  of  presidents  of  such  important  in- 
atltutlona  to  be  Identlfted  in  the  public  mind 
i.nly  with  .^thleUca 

Wells  We  have  ti  budget  .4nd  ntalT  to  pre- 
pare the  background  material  for  our  ath- 
letic declslona  To  have  effective  dtsr\ifl«lonj» 
leading  to  decisions  we  need  .Uso  a  Joint 
secretariat   for  educational   matters 

Perkins    How   much   would   It   C4»t'' 

Wells  Oh  I  don  C  Know  .is  t  good  guess. 
»5o  i)<50  per  year 

Perkins  Go  bade  to  the  Council  and  s«e 
If  ch>-y  U  do  It.  and  I  will  recommend  the 
project  to  our  trustees  " 

On  the  basis  of  that  suggestion,  and  with 
no  guarantee  that  funds  would  be  fortli- 
coming.  the  possibility  of  formal  interlnstl- 
tutlonal  ctoperatlon  w^is  Qrst  brijached  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  m  December  Two  possi- 
ble subjects  for  cooperative  study  were  sug- 
gested the  changing  nature  of  student  mi- 
gration, .ind  the  phlloBophy  of  student  fees. 
That  was  the  beginning  In  their  next 
meeting  at  Columbus,  Ohio  where  the  Big 
Ten  presidents  had  gathered  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Novice  O  Fawcett  .is  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  in  April  li)57  the 
Council  of  Ten  >rganlzed  the  Committee  on 
Institutional  Cooperation  Later,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  .1  former  member  of  the  Big 
Ten.  was  taken  into  the  group  On  June  18. 
1958.  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  ■>{  New  V.irk  appropriated 
$40  OOO  for  expenses  during  the  .icadeinlc 
year  1958-59.  and  :he  CXC  began  a  cautious 
exploration  of  the  ways  in  which  11  major 
universities-  two  private  and  nine  state-svip- 
ported-  might  pool  their  resources  for  the 
common  g(x>d  On  June  30.  1959.  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  allocated  a  further  t254 
000  to  the  CIC   and  a  dream  took  solid  shape 

THE    WISDOM    or    CAUTION 

The  first  steps  naturally  enough,  were 
hesitant  and  tent.itlve  Each  of  the  11  uni- 
versities was  a  distinguished  and  apparently 
self-sufflclent  institution,  proud  of  Its  pa»t 
and  confident  of  its  future  Ironically,  it  was 
this  go-slow  approuoh  which  directly  led  to 
the  strongest  possible  ties  between  the  11 
member  institutions  of  the  CIC  There  was 
never  a  thought  of  imposing  a  supergovern- 
ment  on  these  tiistlnguished  universities  to 
force  them  into  irooperatlon.  never  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  individuality  ot  any  member  be 
sacrificed 

Instead,  each  university  named  one  top 
academic  representative  to  the  committee, 
which  meets  three  times  a  year  Decisions  of 
the  majority  were  deemed  not  to  bind  the 
entire  membership:  a  member  institution  of 
CIC  may  participate  in  any  given  program  or 
not.  according  to  its  own  needs  and  interests 
Committee  members  are  first  .md  foremost 
the  representatives  of  their  own  institutions, 
and  the  voluntary  cooperation  within  the 
CIC  in  no  way  impinges  on  or  complicates 
this  basic  responsibility 

This  voluntary  cooperation,  within  the 
framework  of  tlexible  agreements,  has  been 
the  strength  of  the  CIC  The  CIC  certainly 
was  not  the  first  compact  between  publicly 
.assisted  universities,  but  It  uojs  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Earlier  arrungements  for  academic  co- 
operation among  public  institutions  of  higher 
leiirning  were  written  into  law  through  the 
signing  of  interstate  compacts  which  were 
complex  to  devise,  cumbersome  to  administer, 
and  transferred  far  too  much  academic  con- 
trol from  the  campus  to  the  statehouse. 

The  efforts  today  to  create  a  natlonw.de 
policy  m  etlucatlon  through  an  interstate 
compact  Is  cut  from  the  same  cloth  The 
interstate  compact  may  indeed  bring  about 
a  form  of  cooperation  that  will  hurdle  state 
and  institutional  borders,  but  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  cooperation  will  be  coercive, 
reluctant,  .ind  consequently  Ineffective 

The  Compact  for  Education  appears  to 
Ignore  the  essential  differences  between  ele- 
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mentary  .md  ."tecondary  education,  on  the 
one  hand  and  higher  education.  '>n  the  other 
A  primary  task  >f  the  sch"ol  Is  to  ;mss  on  to 
Its  pupils  ,1  generally  well  defined  Ixidy  of 
knowledge,  a  primary  uask  of  the  univer- 
sity IS  to  lead  Its  students  t.i  and  beyond  tiie 
frontiers  of  the  known"  .md  the  "proven  " 
Tlie  .stAie  tends  Ui  set  tlie  curriculum  for  the 
sch'jnls  the  university's  curriculum  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  institution's  own  community 
of  sch<jlars  The  public  schoils  .tctlvely  com- 
pnlgn  fiir  public  .vpproval.  even  jiubllc  guld- 
.mce.  of  what  they  teach:  the  history  of 
higher  education,  on  the  other  hand,  records 
.m.iny  long  and  sometimes  bitter  struggles  for 
freedom  from  political  Influence  and  domi- 
nation of  Its  classrooms  and  laboratories 

Out  of  this  long  struggle  for  freedom  to 
teiurh  and  discover,  working  relationships 
have  evolved  between  st<^te  govern  men  ts  ,ind 
public  Institutions  of  higher  learning  I'hey 
have  on  the  whole  been  mutually  rewarding. 
.\ny  pressure- such  lu  that  inherent  in  the 
C>mpact  for  Education  to  force  the  great 
puoUc  universities  of  this  nation  Into  a 
common  mold  poses  a  distinct  threat  to 
thoee  relntlonshtpa,  and  thus  to  higher  edu- 
cation 

The  Working  philosophy  of  the  CIC  has  al- 
ways been  to  help  each  member  in-stltutlon 
develop  In  depth  and  to  exploit  its  own  axeas 
of  strength,  and  tlien  to  make  the  combined 
strength  available  to  .ill  In  the  11  universi- 
ties thus  merged."  there  Is  trxily  impres- 
sive strength — more  than  25.000  faculty 
mcmoers.  including  some  of  the  world's  fore- 
most xcholars.  a  combined  lltwory  of  20  mil- 
lion volumes.  ;ind  a  physical  plant  valued  at 
more  than  $1  8  blllliin 

THE     TRAVBLING     .SCHOLAR 

The  Traveling  Scholar  PT(»grain,  initiated 
by  the  CIC  presidents  themselves  in  1963. 
1.1  a  classic  example  of  how  the  universities 
p<H>l  their  resources  for  the  common  goixl 
and  strengthen  themselves  In  the  process. 
This  program  enables  a  graduate  student  at 
.iny  of  the  11  member  Institutions  to  study 
tor  a  semester  (or  two  quarters)  at  any 
other  member  university  without  the  pay- 
ment of  .special  fees  and  without  the  neces- 
.sity  of  meeting  state  .••eeldentlal  require- 
ments. He  registers  at  lus  home  university, 
pays  his  fees  there,  and  has  his  grades  re- 
corded tliere — all  with  a  minimum  of  red 
tape  Where  he  goes  def)ends  i>n  his  par- 
ticular needs  a  specialized  course  offering,  a 
prtifessor  who  Is  a  world  authority  In  his 
field,  a  unique  library  collection,  or  a  one- 
of-a-klnd   research   facility 

A  traveling  -cholar  may  study  physics  with 
Iowa  s  James  .\  Van  Allen,  history  with  Wis- 
consin .^  Merle  CurtI,  or  economics  with 
Mlnnesota.s  Walter  Heller  He  may  use  such 
facilities  the  library  at  Illinois,  third  larg- 
est m  the  nation;  Piudues  Jet  Proppulslon 
Center,  the  nation's  leading  producer  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists  in  the  propulsion  field; 
Chemical  Abstracts  at  Ohio  State,  the 
world's  largest  c  jmpller  of  abstrmt*  of  pub- 
lished chemical  discoveries;  the  Internation- 
ally recognized  Graduate  School  of  Business 
at  Indiana  University,  or  Wisconsin's  blo- 
tron  nrst  in  the  world  designed  to  study 
living  organisms  In  a  full  range  of  controlled 
environmental  conditions,  including  those 
in  outer  space 

When  the  program  got  under  way  In  the 
1963  64  academic  year.  41  traveling  scholars 
moved  from  their  own  to  neighboring  cam- 
puses to  .study  in  20  different  fields  Next 
veiar.  there  were  108  graduate  students  in  41 
helds  l>a*t  year.  1965--66,  the  number  of 
traveling  scholars  rose  to  117.  and  the  num- 
ber of  fields  to  45  Thus  far.  we  have  obvi- 
ously only  scratched  the  surface  of  this 
programs  potential;  particularly  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  11  member  Institutions  of 
the  CIC  enroll  48  000  graduate  students  and 
confer  30  percent  of  all  doctorates  In  the 
United  States  each  year,  .Mthough  the  num- 
ber   ot    traveling    scholars    will    continue    to 
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grow  there  has  never  been  any  Intention  to 
.sponsor  a  mass  migration  between  campuses. 
I'he  program  is.  and  will  continue  to  be. 
highly  selective  Just  the  fact  that  a  grad- 
uate student  Is  working  for  a  PhD  does  not 
make  him  automatically  eligible  .^nd.  In 
keeping  with  the  voluntary  nature  of  all  CIC 
programs,  each  university  retains  full  au- 
thority U)  accept  or  reject  any  applicant. 
txused  on  the  institution's  responsibilities  to 
Its  own  students  and  the  appUcant'h 
competence 

INSTITl-TTo.VAL     ADVANTAGES 

The  (wlvantage  to  the  gradute  student  is 
obvious,  while  the  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tions is  Just  as  real  but  not  so  apparent  We 
can  fully  expect  for  instanc*.  that  the  trav- 
eling scholar  program  will  encourage  the  11 
CIC  institutions  to  develop  special  areas  of 
strength  and  become  known  as  centers  for 
specialized  graduate  study.  In  addition  to 
.k voiding  costly  duplication  of  courses  and  fa- 
cllllllee-  no  small  matter  In  these  days  of 
ever  rising  costs — such  a  development  would 
underscore  the  basic  Idea  of  the  CIC,  No 
single  Institution,  working  ijone.  can  hope 
to  provide  [Tograms  of  ludversal  excellence 
in  all  Ilelds;  II  great  Institutions  working  to- 
gether and  pooling  their  resources  can  come 
very  near  to  this  Ideal  The  traveling  schol- 
ars, for  instance,  have  left  their  home  c«jn- 
piise6  to  study  in  .such  little  known  fields  aa 
legal  anthropology,  forest  entomology.  ge<:)- 
physical  sciences  medical  genetics,  dental 
epldemiolo^-,  Oriental  langtiages  and  litera- 
ture,  ,ind  mathematical  biology 

Although  the  11  member  universities  of 
the  CIC  are  locjited  in  .seven  mldwestern 
states,  no  institution  Is  more  than  an  hour  or 
two  away  from  any  either  bv  air  or  even  auto- 
mobile travel  One  .student  even  found  It  pos- 
sible to  commute  twice  weekly  by  train  from 
his  home  ciunpus  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
to  .Northwestern  University  outside  Chicago. 
.\  sn'aduate  .student  In  iwUtlcal  science,  he 
was  able  to  study  .such  subjects  its  urbaniza- 
tion .md  urban  .sociology  at  the  Northwest- 
ern Center  for  .Metropolitan  Studies,  courses 
and  facilities  not  available  to  htm  at  lovi-a. 
He  caught  the  train  from  Iowa  City  every 
Tuesday  imd  Thursday  morning,  luid  re- 
turned that  night  While  .such  a  schedule  Is 
rare,  and  not  w  be  recommended  generally,  it 
d.jes  Illustrate  the  program's  flexibility. 

.Since  the  traveling  scholar  program  got 
under  way  Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  It  has 
attr.octed  considerable  attention  on  both  the 
cast  .md  west  ctxasts.  We  have  been  pleased 
to  note  that  lx>th  the  Ivy  League  and  the 
University  of  California  system  are  putting 
just  such  an  exchange  program  Into  effect 
We  also  have  had  requests  for  information 
from  interested  ministries  m  South  .■\frlca. 
England,  .ind  C.mada  In  the  interest  of  his- 
torical .accuracy.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  idea  of  the  traveling  scholar  did  not 
originate  with  the  CIC.  as  the  medieval  Eu- 
ropean universities  had  a  form  of  it  centuries 
ago. 

The  traveling  scholar  program  Is  Just  one 
of  more  than  40  cooperative  ventures  now 
under  way  In  the  CIC,  After  the  original 
Carnegie  grant  was  received,  the  first  order 
of  business  was  comparative  studies  of  medi- 
cal education  and  pharmacy  schools-  neces- 
sary and  worthwhile,  of  course,  but  hardly 
innovative.  Before  long,  however,  the  CIC 
began  to  evolve  Into  the  action  group  it  was 
intended  to  be 

I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  that 
one  should  not  make  small  plans  for  an 
Institution  or  group  of  institutions,  because 
the  small  plans  are  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
But  we  soon  found  In  CIC  that  to  "think 
big.  '  it  v\as  sometimes  necessary  to  think 
small  "  first  Such,  at  least,  was  the  genesis 
of  our  very  effective  programs  of  seed  grants. 

HROHHETIC  srtD  GRANTS 

Tlie  seed  grants  began  when  a  group  of 
geography  professors  requested  enough 
money  to  hold  a  Joint  meeting  in  which  they 
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could  riiRcu.ss  cooperative  programs  and  cur- 
riculum improvements  on  an  Inter-unlver- 
sity  basis  The  CIC  gave  the  group  $1,000— 
Just  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  travel, 
meals,  hotel  bills,  and  Incidental  and  re- 
lated expenses  Out  of  that  meeting  grew 
several  programs  a  highly  successful  annual 
faoiltv  Held  seminar,  a  geography  held  camp 
JoU.lly  sponsored  by  several  CIC  member 
universities  (better  than  any  one  of  them 
could  have  jirovlded  c^n  Us  own),  and  plans 
for  lolnt  rescnrrh  projects  t.xi  big  for  a 
single  in.stltutlon  us  well  as  the  establishment 
of  centers  of  excellence  in  various  fields  of 
proL'raphv 

rhc  success  of  that  first  seed  grant  points 
up  an  ironic  fact  in  higher  education;  It's 
much  caller  sometimes  to  get  millions  of 
dollars  from  a  phl'.anthrcplc  foundation  or 
from  the  trovrrnment  for  a  large  project  than 
It  is  to  tret  the  comparatively  few  dollars 
needed  lor  scholars  In  various  fields  to  get 
together  and   oxchanze   ideas. 

That  original  $1  oOO  feed  grant  to  a  group 
of  imaelnat.ve  pcogrnphy  professors  was  only 
the  bcelnnlng  It  did  more  than  Just  get 
some  joint  ventures  in  ^copraphy  off  the 
ground  It  pointed  the  way  for  .specialists  In 
other  Iields  The  seed  grants  which  followed 
have  been  the  inegerlnp;  device  for  virtually 
all  of  the  other  40  CIC  programs  now  In 
operation.  With  fome  of  the  seed  grants, 
there  has  Vjcen  a  phenomenal  return  on  the 
money  Invested  An  initial  seed  grant  of 
?2.000.  followed  by  two  more  <f  $1,000  each, 
linanced  the  development  of  the  most  In- 
tcratcd  progmm  of  pradu.ite  study  in  blo- 
metcorolocy  In  the  world.  The  program  re- 
ceived an'mitial  prnnt  of  $238,016  from  the 
US  Public  Health  Service  In  1963,  and  an- 
other rr.mt  o.  $794,724  In  September  1966— 
a  return  if  S258  lor  every  SI  Invested  In  the 
seed  grants 

LIOMETEOROLOCT 

Tlie  Joint  pr  aram  In  blometeorology  de- 
veloped bv  the^  CIC  institutions  deserves 
.■■ome  added  mention  here  because  it  carries 
the  iravciing  icholar  idea  a  step  or  two  fur- 
ther B;o:iieicoro:ogy  deals  with  the  effects 
of  weather  on  man,  animals  and  plants,  and 
manv  branches  of  the  government  are  des- 
pcratslv  in  need  of  people  who  are  trained 
m  the  life  sciences  and  also  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  meteorology.  No  single  university  In 
the  countrv  could  afford  the  specialized  en- 
vironmental laboratories  and  held  facllilleB 
required,  nor  would  It  be  justified  In  spend- 
Ir.g  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  nec- 
essary in  one  specialized  field,  even  if  the 
money  were  available.  But  within  the  Big 
Ten  institutions  and  the  University  of  Chl- 
caso.  those  facilities  are  avallabie.  If  scat- 
tered. 

Tsday.  a  graduate  student  from  a  CIC 
member  uaverslty  can  travel  to  Ohio  State 
to  itu-Jy  the  psychiatric  effects  of  weather. 
to  Purdue  to  study  farm  animals  at  the  Cen- 
ter lor  Relrigeraiion  and  C'.lmatlc  Control, 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  to  study  air 
pollution  .ii.d  allergies,  or  to  Wisconsin's 
lantastic.  muitl-mliUon  dollar  blotron,  with 
113  CO  laborat:)ry  rooms  where  conditions  of 
temperature,  humidity,  light,  wind  velocity, 
sound,  and  radiation  are  rigidly  controlled. 
One  day  soon.  .American  astronauts  ■will  be 
walking  on  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  some 
measure  of  iheir  success  will  be  due  to  the 
work  which  has  been  going  on  in  blometeor- 
oljgy  m  the  CIC  institutions. 

Unlike  other  traveling  scholars,  those  In 
biometcorology  pl.iu  their  programs  for  study 
at  several  CIC  ualversities.  and  the  federal 
grant  provides  for  tuition,  fees,  dependents, 
trjvel  allowances,  and  support  for  research 
projccu.  Stipends  of  $2,500  to  $3,000  are 
available,  i  The  CIC  hopes  to  be  able  soon 
to  offer  other  traveling  scholars  some  travel 
and  dependency  allowances,  particularly 
those  in  the  humanities  for  which  fellowship 
grants  from  outside  sources  are  not  readily 
available.) 


FAB  EASTERN    LANGDAGE   INSTITtTTE 

The  Par  Eastern  Language  Institute  is  an- 
other CIC  example  of  U  universities  accom- 
plishing together  what  no  single  one  of  them 
could  hope  to  do  alone.  The  institutes,  held 
on  a  different  campus  each  summer,  provide 
intensive  training  at  all  levels  in  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  languages,  ranging  fn.ni  i.rst- 
year  introductory  cour.ses  to  advanced  semi- 
nars in  coutrastive  ttudies  of  the  two  l.m- 
[juages.  A  student  attending  two  tcminars, 
and  currying  a  normal  academic  load  in  be- 
I'A'ccn,  can  cover  m  15  niunths  what  ordi- 
n.ir.ly  would  take  four  \ear.5.  Equal. y  impor- 
'.ant.the  (acuity  members  from  the  ClC  uiii- 
\crsiL;es  who  staff  the  institutes  meet  In  their 
own  tcminars  to  devise  new  instructional 
itcliiiiqucs  and  procedures,  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  programs  m  Japanese  and  Ciiiucse 
at  their  own  instltulioins.  Like  the  traveling 
scholar  program,  the  l.mguages  Insiuutes  are 
liU^hly  selective,  acccptiu;;  only  one  of  oviry 
four  or  live  applicants.  Lven  so.  enrollments 
have  grown  each  vear,  Iroin  145  m  U)C3,  to 
184  In  1964,  197  in  1965,  and  226  in  19G6, 

A  unique  feature  ol  the  progr.im  is  that 
the  student  pays  whatever  tuition  fee  is 
lower,  that  of  his  own  umversUy  or  that  of 
the  host  institution  The  Ford  Founuatlon 
has  supported  this  i<rogram  with  (.ranis  to- 
taling 8480,000. 

There  are  i.pproxlmately  3,000  l.incuares 
sjxjkcn  in  the  world  l.i:>day,  and  tne  CIC  lib- 
eral arts  deans,  wcrking  closely  with  their 
foreign  language  faculties,  have  idc milled  26 
of  those  languages  as  most  crltlcril  to  the 
nation's  needs.  Tills  1)Gscs  a  problem  that 
pleads  for  a  cooperative,  Interinstitutional, 
CIC-type  solution  There  now  exists  a  well- 
advanced  plan  whereby  each  of  ilio  11  uni- 
versities win  continue  to  offer  its  normal 
wide  range  of  traditional  foreign  languages, 
but  in  addition  will  concentrate  on  devel- 
oping strength  and  depth  m  one  ir  more 
of  the  critical  areas  Students  will  be  able  to 
cross  state  and  institutional  lines  as  npce<ed. 
It  is  clear  that  althoueh  no  one  unlvcr.'5ity 
can  possibly  develop  strength  in  26  foreign 
languages,  11  universities  can  do  it  with 
case. 

As  the  programs  of  the  Commlltce  on  In- 
stitutional Cooperation  liave  prcwr.  m  num- 
ber and  effectiveness,  their  influence  and 
value  have  spread  far  beyond  the  campuees 
of  the  11  universities  themselves  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  seven  states  in  which  they 
are  located.  The  Far  Eastern  Language  In- 
stitutes, for  instance,  draw  students  and 
faculty  from  across  the  nation  and  from  for- 
eign lands.  Inspired  by  the  now  curriculum 
studies  in  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry 
and  physics,  the  Social  Science  Education 
Consortium  Is  developing  new  materials  and 
new  teaching  techniques  for  high  school 
social  studies.  The  CIC  has  even  given  a  seed 
grant  to  the  Association  of  Midwestern  Col- 
lege Biology  Teachers  to  that  they  may  seek 
methods  through  v\-hich  CIC  institutions  can 
help  the  smaller  colleges  improve  then-  biol- 
ogy curricula.  Architects  In  CIC  institutions 
are  tiddrcsslng  themselves  to  the  vast  prob- 
lems cf  urban  growth  and  sprawl,  and  their 
findings  should  find  application  in  every  met- 
ropolitan area  of  the  nation. 

FOCUSING  ON  THE  MIDWEST 

In  the  late  summer  of  1966,  the  CIC  cm- 
barked  on  a  project  ■which  may  well  prove 
to  be  Its  most  ambitious  and  important 
yet — a  Joint  and  concentrated  attack  en  the 
economic  problems  of  the  Midwest  Special- 
ists In  economics,  engineering,  business  ad- 
ministration, industrial  management,  phys- 
ical sciences,  sociology,  and  political  science 
■were  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  the  n  mem- 
ber Institutions.  They  wcrk  closely  with  gov- 
ernmental, business  and  Industrial  leaders 
of  the  area  with  one  central  goal  to  identify 
the  problems  and  find   the  solutions. 

The  Midwest  could  hardly  be  called  a  de- 
pressed area.  Yet.  problems  do  exist.  One.  for 
Instance,  Is  the  "brain  drain"  occasioned  by 


the  flow  of  talented,  creative  people  from  the 
area  to  the  glamour  industries  of  the  two 
coasts.  There  Is  no  logical  reason  why  the 
Midwest  should  lag  behind  othe-  regions  of 
the  country  In  any  area  of  scientific  and 
trchnolot'lcal  advance,  [larlicularly  in  mili- 
tary and  .'pace  activities. 

'I'he  problems  to  be  tackled  by  the  CovincU 
on  Economic  C.rowth.  Technology  and  Pub- 
lic Policy  are  be  no  means  regional  In  scope; 
and  the"  :  olmions  they  find  will  have  na- 
tional implications.  Consider,  if  you  will, 
this  excerpt  Irom  the  Council's  statement  of 
object  lven: 

"Thp  .American  family,  considered  as  a  so- 
cial and  1  ronomlc   unit,  i.ppenrs  to  be  both 
more  niobile  and  shorter-lived   than  in  pre- 
vious   fenerations     Grandparrnts    no    longer 
!;v?   with   their  sons'   or  d.iuehtrrs'   families 
as  cominnnlv  afi  in  the  prist,   cliildr.-n   leave 
at    an    e-rller    ape:    and    available    statistics 
on  Aniericm   mobility  reveal   a  indltlonilly 
rrstlrss  pt-ople  li-ss  than  ever  Inclined  to  stay 
where  thev   are.   Among   the   ImiiHcatlons  of 
tliese  obiervauons  is  that   the  many  indus- 
tries   providing    goods    and    services    to    the 
.^merlcan  f.miUy  should  bepin   to  plan   now 
to  accommod  ite  a  changing  family  ii.ittern. 
What    projections    could    be    made,    lor    in- 
stance, for  the  most  suitable  tvpe  of  hous- 
'l!-p    for    such    a    famllv?    What    appllancs 
will  such  housing  have  to  contain?  What  ap- 
jiliancc-,  should  be  erisi'.y  ir.ar.si'ortable''  And. 
assuming  that  some  of  these  markets  of  the 
future  could  be  charted  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty    what    technoloplcal    develoiiments 
are  necessary  to  satisfy  future  demands''  .M- 
r?ady    manufacturers    in    the    Midwest    are 
beginning  to  turn  to  universities  with  such 
problems." 

Can  there  be  serious  doubl  I'.iat  any  prob- 
lem, no  matter  how  great,  can  escape  t:io 
combined  attack  of  the  finest  Int-sllecls 
which  can  be  mu.stered  from  11  elistingulshed 
institutions  of  higher  learning?  We  believe 
It  both  right  and  necessary  that  the  CIC  con- 
cern Itself  v.ith  the  economic  jiroblems  of  the 
Midwest.  It  IS.  and  always  lias  been  the  tra- 
oition:U  role  of  the  ur.lversily  to  bring  its 
vast  resources  to  bear  on  all  the  problems  of 
those  who  support  it  through  taxes  and  gifu. 

INTERNATIONAL    IMPLICATIONS 

Just  about  a  year  bcfi^re  the  lorniatlon  of 
the  Council  on  Economic  Growth,  Tfchnol- 
02V,  and  Puohc  Policy,  the  CIC  Ijccame  truly 
IriUrnational  in  s.:ope.  The  U.S  btate  Dep..rt- 
mcnt's  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment lAID)  awarded  the  CIC  a  contract  of 
$1,183,000  to  undcrt.ike  a  comprehen-.ive  an- 
alyiis  cf  AID-as.sistcd  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  research  irograms  being  cirrlcd 
cut  abroad  by  US  universities.  In  the 
past  15  vcars.  some  35  universities  have  had 
such  programs  in  more  than  30  less  developed 
nations,  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  i85  million  in  American  foreign  aid 
funds.  Among  the  fjucsticns  the  Council  con- 
siders are:  Are  the  jiroprams  vvf  rtl.'a'hilc? 
Has  the  money  been  well  .'pcnt?  What  new- 
programs  are  needed,  and  how  can  existing 
Iiroprams  be  Improved?  The  answers  tJ  these 
and^ other  Issues  win  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
US  government  operations  abroad. 

Otiier  projects  now  under  way  through  the 
auspices  c  f  tae  CIC  include  cooiH-rative  pro- 
grams in  comparative  literature,  art  history, 
music,  ipecch.  environmental  health,  water 
pollution,  nursing,  veterinary  medicine,  li- 
brary automation,  honors  courses,  physical 
educat.on.  computer-bafed  Instructional  sys- 
tems, studies  of  course-content  Improvement 
In  geology,  economics  and  to  (  ther  l.elds.  and 
cven,a  research  project  in  cceanopraphy.  iWe 
don't  liave  our  own  ocean,  but  we  do  have 
the  Great  Lakes.) 

In  the  near  future,  there  probably  will  be 
cooperative  ventures  In  the  education  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists  (there  are  ten  medical 
schools  and  e;<;ht  dental  schools  In  the  eleven 
CIC  institutions',  One  such  program  might 
deal  with  the  recurring  and  costly  problem  of 
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.1  mfdlcal  student  who  has  failed  or  mls«e<l 
i>ne  required  course  If  there  Is  une  such  stu- 
dent In  each  medical  school  each  year  why 
shouldn  t  ill!  ten  of  them  make  up  their 
work  It  one  institution  In  the  same  summer 
.■•psmon  ' 

The  possibilities  for  cooperation  iire  endless 
,ind  sometimes  the  agreements  reached  take 
.1  slriin<e  turn  In  December  1963.  for  in 
stance  the  CIC  declared  a  closed  season"  on 
.'eiculty  recruitment  at  member  institutions, 
to  extend  from  each  Mav  1  through  Septem- 
ber 1  P.u-ulty  recruitment  has  always  been 
riKorous  in  the  Big  Ten  universities.  <ind  each 
y«ir  the  search  for  ^ood  college  teachers  be- 
comes more  intense,  much  more  so  than  the 
search  for  potential  all-Amerlcan  athletes. 
Under  the  1963  agreement,  the  faculty  re- 
cruiting at  member  institutions  Is  its  tierce 
as  ever  right  up  ti)  the  May  1  deadline.  Alter 
that  an  offer  of  an  app<Tlntment  at  the  level 
of  assistant  professor  or  above,  to  take  effect 
in  the  next  ;ictidemlc  year,  cannot  be  made 
without  the  prior  agreement  of  the  affected 
university. 

Interlnstltutlonal  cooperation  took  yet  an- 
other turn  in  1963.  when  the  Department  of 
Health.  Kdvicatlon.  and  Welfare  began  seek- 
ing a  Mldwwit  site  for  a  water  pollution  lab- 
oratory Sie^eral  CIC  uvstltutlons  bid  for  the 
center  thus  complicating  the  task  of  the  fed- 
eral .igency  Following  a  CIC-sponsored  con- 
ference, the  bidding  universities  agreed  to 
pledge  their  full  support  to  any  Institution 
receiving  the  laboratory,  and  relayed  this 
pledge  to  the  govemn^eni  Subsequently,  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  selected  as  the 
site,  .iiid  representatives  uf  all  CIC  institu- 
tions are  now  working  on  plans  for  further 
cooperation  in  the  use  of  its  facilities  when 
constructed. 

A    SLIGHTLY     BLEMISIIEO    RECORD 

The  story  of  the  CIC  Is  not  an  unblem- 
ished record  of  success  One  time,  for  In- 
sumce.  the  representatives  of  the  physics  de- 
partments tjot  together  in  i  meeting  at  Ohio 
Stat«  University  They  couldn  t  find  any- 
thing to  cooperate  on.  so  they  went  home. 
Physics  IS  a  ijlumour  science  today,  with  con- 
siderable outside  money  available  for  re- 
search project*.  The  CIC  representatives 
meeting  in  Columbus  were  so  busily  engatjed 
In  their  own  projects,  so  committed  to  their 
<iwn  work,  that  they  saw  no  urgency  or  ne- 
cessity for  cooperative  ventures  Some  day,  it 
seems  virtually  certain  that  they  will. 

-Another  idea  that  dldn  t  work  out  at  the 
time — but  may  someday — concerned  Unking 
the  11  campuses  into  a  gigantic  computer 
network  Because  each  of  the  II  universities 
hiiB  Its  own  coniputer  system,  why  not  link 
•-hfm  .ill  together  for  the  instant  retrieval  of 
research  data  stored  on  any  campus?  This.  It 
.ieems,  w,is  an  Idea  ahead  of  its  time.  Each  of 
the  universities  is  still  struggling  to  find  the 
beet  way  to  utilize  its  own  computer,  and 
they  aren't  yet  ready  for  such  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  coordination 

There  have  been  other  times  when  faculty 
representatives  met  md  talked  with  no  ap- 
parent results  This  Is  to  be  expected.  Some- 
times, as  with  the  computer  network,  the 
time  just  isn  t  ripe  Sometimes.  p>erhaps.  it  Is 
because  several  of  the  universities  have  no 
significant  interest  In  a  particular  field. 

Despite  an  i>ccasional  setback,  however, 
the  spirit  uf  mterlnstltutioual  cooperation  is 
permeating  every  academic  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  Big  Ten  universities  and  the  Univer- 
sity jf  Chicago  This  would  appear  to  be 
ItTtile  ground  for  bureaucracy,  for  empire 
building  on  a  scale  never  Imagined  outside 
'.V.L6h:ngton,  DC. 

REJECTtNC    BUREAUCRACY 

The  CIC.  fortunately,  isn't  built  that  way 
It  in«lnt,iuis  a  small,  permanent  ortice  at 
Purdue  University,  with  a  professional  staff 
of  only  two.  This  office  is  the  nerve  center 
of  the  operation  It  establishes  liaison,  and  It 
serves  as  a  fact-finding  agency  and  clearing- 
house. But.  once  the  project  is  under  way. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

once  a  working  organisation  has  been  est^ib- 
llshed.  the  CIC  withdrawn  It  cnd-s  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  project  unless  called  upon 
for  further  help  This  is  in  complete  har- 
mony with  Its  basic  philosophy  Tlie  staff 
office  Is  supported  entirely  by  the  II  univer- 
sities, and  the  foundation  funds  use  used 
only  for  the  seed  grants  which  make  the 
c<>operatUe  ventures  possible 

There  are  no  ultimate  goals  for  the  CIC. 
no  target  dates  for  leaning  back  on  the  oars 
and  saying.  There,  we  did  it  "  Tlie  pattern 
of  interlnstltutlonal  cooperation  has  become 
so  fixed,  so  much  a  way  of  .tcademlc  life 
within  our  community  of  universities  that  a 
return  to  the  old  ways  Is  unthinkable  Even, 
so.  perhaps  the  greatest  .iccompllshment  of 
the  CIC  Is  not  what  It  has  done  within  its 
own  ranks,  but  the  changes  It  has  helped 
to  bring  to  higher  education  throughout  the 
land  A  196&-66  survey  shows  there  are  1.017 
cooperative  unions  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  245  others  in  the  .idvanced  plan- 
ning stages  Most  of  these  cooperative  feder- 
ations have  come  Into  being  because  the  CIC 
showed  the  way  and  proved  coo[)eratuin  was 
not  only  desirable  but  {Kwslble  We  kiKiw  we 
have  helped  change  the  face  of  American 
higher  education  for  the  better  and  it's  a 
very  good   feeling. 


April  23,  1968 


Hon.  Ed  Reinecke  Reports  to  the  People 


HON  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

L'K    L.\LlH.aNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuf^day.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year,  the  Supronie  Court's 
one-man.  one-vote  riiJin'^  was  apphed  to 
coni;rcssional  districts  in  Ihc  State  of 
California.  Most  of  the  States  38  con- 
irrcssional  districts  were  affected  by  the 
rcalinement  of  ceosraphic  boundaries 
and  the  reassignment  of  populations. 

Some  districts  were  affected  more  so 
than  others.  The  27th  District,  for  in- 
stance, was  changed  almost  beyond  rec- 
ognition It  lost  about  half  of  its  original 
population,  and  absorbed  over  250.000 
people  from  areas  conti^'uous  to  the  27th. 
including  my  own  I8th  District.  As  a 
result,  my  colleaRue,  Eo  Heinecke.  who 
represents  the  27th  Di-strict.  was  liter- 
ally swamped  with  questions  concerning 
his  lesislative  and  personal  backcround. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  find  your- 
selves in  a  situation  comparable  to  that 
of  Ed  Reinecke.  I  commend  to  you  the 
report  which  he  di.stributed  in  response 
to  the  volume  and  variety  of  inquiries 
that  were  t;eneraled  by  the  reapportion- 
ment of  his  district,  as  follows: 

Reapportionment   and  What   It  Means 

Dear  Friends  With  the  court-enforced  re- 
apportionment of  California's  Congressional 
Districts  going  into  elTect  In  1968.  most 
Golden  State  incumbents — Including  yours 
truly— will  assume  additional  responsibil- 
ities Those  of  us  who  are  gaining  new  ter- 
ritory and  constituents  will  continue  to  rep- 
resent our  present  districts  until  our  terms 
expire  In  January.  1669  At  the  same  time, 
however,  oiu  continuity  in  otiice  is  contingent 
upon  the  redistrlcting  plan  which.  In  my 
own  case,  means  a  net  gain  of  over  250.000 
new  constituents  and  a  loss  of  170.000  people 
who  I  now  have  the  pleasure  ot  serving  in 
Congress. 

Reapportionment  of  the  27th  Congressional 
District  has  generated  many  inquiries  from 
area  residents  Through  this  Issue  of  my 
Washington  newsletter.  I  hope  to  answer  the 


questions   that   have   been   asked    nu>st   fre- 
quently by  telephone  and  letter 

First  of  all.  there  Is  on  page  3  a  map  of 
the  new'  27th  Congressional  District.  By 
consulting  this  map,  you  can  easily  determine 
whether  or  not  you  are  Included  in  the  new 
district  as  defined  by  the  California  State 
Legislature  and  approved  by  the  California 
State  Supreme  Court 

Secondly,  there  Is  on  page  2  for  those  of 
you  who  requested  Information  on  my  legis- 
lative rocird  a  .summary  of  my  activities 
in   the   First   Se.sslon   tif   the  90th   Congre.ss 

And.  finally,  for  those  who  Lave  expressed 
Interest  In  my  personal  life  and  backgrovind, 
there  Is  on  page  4  a  list  of  my  credentials  and 
.in  introduction  to  the  Reinecke  family. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  anxious  to  mlnl- 
mt/e  confusion  and  facilitate  an  orderly  tran- 
sition for  those  who  are  affected  by  the  reap- 
portionment of  Congressional  Districts.  Until 
the  transition  is  completed,  my  office  is  avail- 
able to  residents  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
27th  District  Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me 
If  vou  have  any  questions,  problems  or  opin- 
ions involving  the  federal  establishment. 
Slnc<Tely. 

Ed  Reinecke. 
Member  (if  Congress. 

THE    90TH    CONGRESS 

The  first  session  ui  the  90th  C\)ngre.ss  was 
one  of  the  longest  on  record  Between  Jan- 
uary 10  .md  December  15.  1967.  the  House 
was  in  session  189  days  for  a  total  of  868 
hours  and  16  nUnutes.  There  were  202  quo- 
rum calls,  plus  245  record  i  Yea  and  Nay) 
votes  on  motions  involving  the  K92  measures 
that  were  processed.  Since  it  is  impvisslblf. 
wlthm  the  space  of  a  newsletter,  to  ade- 
quately cover  all  of  these  measures.  I  ;im 
(ompelled  to  confine  this  legislative  .sum- 
mary to  what  I  feel  are  the  most  significant 
issues  considered  In  1967. 

Economy 
The  Administration's  "guns  and  butter  " 
budget,  based  on  Inaccurate  estimates  of 
Vletniim  war  costs  luid  deficit  jirojcctlons — 
and  coupled  with  demands  for  a  10  sur- 
tax--precipit.1  ted  a  12-month  long  battle  be- 
tween Congress  and  tJie  President  Economy 
predominated  almost  every  Issue  as  we  made 
our  way  through  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation refjucsts  dissociated  with  the 
1  304  [Xige  FY  68  budget  -without  the  bcnc- 
nt  of  .^dministratUin  priorities  or  coopera- 
ti'in  By  the  end  of  the  session,  the  90th 
Congress  had  reduced  FY  68  spending  by 
.ipproxmiately  *4  5  billion  I  sup[)orted  these 
t  :lort.s  to  restrain  inflationary  federal  .spend- 
i:nt  — .IS  .m  alternative  to  Administration  de- 
mands for  increased  taxes. 

Crime 
In  .setting  its  own  priorities,  the  House 
pnx-essed  a  series  of  anticrlme  measures  in 
1967.  Including:  a  $75  million  program  to 
assist  suites  in  planning,  modernizing  and 
otherwise  Improving  methods  of  law  en- 
forcement with  special  emphiusis  on  not  pre- 
vention and  control;  a  federal  antl-rlot  law 
which  provides  a  $10,000  fine  and  or  up  to 
five  years  imprl.sonment  for  anyone  con- 
victed of  tLsing  interstate  facilities  with  in- 
tent to  incite  not.  a  $25  million  program 
of  blixrk  grants  to  the  states  i  based  on  pop- 
ulation) for  Juvenile  delinquency  control: 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  study  and 
recommend  ways  to  control  traffic  m  ob- 
scene matters  and  materials;  the  strength- 
ening of  the  iK)st.il  civil  fraud  statute  to 
protect  consumers  from  deceptive  mail- 
order schemes.  I  supported  all  of  these 
measures,  and  am  seeking  additional  legis- 
lation in  this  session  to  control  traffic  in 
LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 

Sinog 
For   Californlans.   the   federal   Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  set  the  scene  for  a  long  and  in- 
tense  battle   in   Congress   to   retain   Califor- 
nia's right  to  set  Its  own  antipollution  con- 
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trol  sUindards.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  18.  included  an  amendment  au- 
thored by  Senator  Murphy,  which  would  al- 
low California  to  exceed  nation-wide  stand- 
ards for  automotive  exhaust  control.  Detroit 
Congressman  John  Dingell  succeeded  In  de- 
leting the  Murphy  amendment  from  the  bill 
ill  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  1  vigorously  supported 
the  Murphy  amendment,  and  was  Instru- 
mental in  effecting  a  decisive  victory  for 
C.ilifornla  when  the  House  on  November  2 
voted  152-58  to  restore  the  amendment  to 
the   Air   Quality   Act 

Cost  of  living 
Like  everyone  else.  Federal  workers  and 
pensioners  are  affected  by  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  Unlike  others,  however,  they  must 
depend  on  direct  Congressional  action  to 
achieve  Income  parity  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
In  1967,  Congress  provided  cost-of-Uvlng  ad- 
justments as  follows:  'a  4.5':  pay  Increase 
for  military  and  civilian  personnel;  *a  5.4% 
Increase  in  pensions  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents:  and.  'a  13';  across-the-board 
Increase  in  Social  Security  payments.  I  sup- 
ported these  necessary  adjustments  In  Fed- 
eral wage  and  ])enslon  scales. 

Self-reliance  versus  dependency 
The  90th  Congress  has  also  taken  Impor- 
tant steps  toward  promoting  self-reliance 
among  individuals  as  well  as  state  and  local 
governments.  In  an  effort  to  reverse  the 
alarming  growth  of  government  welfare  pro- 
grams. Congress  enacted — under  strong  pro- 
test from  the  Administration — provisions 
which  require  states  to  establish  work-train- 
ing programs  for  able-bodied  welfare  recipi- 
ents over  the  age  of  16.  In  order  to  Insure 
maximum  compliance  on  the  part  of  state 
and  local  governments.  Congress  also  set  a 
limiUation  on  Federal  financial  participation 
in  the  AFDC  program.  I  supported  this  as 
well  as  other  efforts  to  promote  a  fully  pro- 
ductive society — one  which  provides  not  only 
the  opportunity  but  the  incentive  for  all 
elemenl-s — private  and  public — to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  on  an  individual  and  collec- 
tive basis. 

ABOUT  YOUR  REPRESENTATIVE 

Per.-ional 
Life-long  resident  of  L.A.  County,  Severely 
Hill  High  School  Graduate,  Cal-Tech  Alum- 
nus (B.S.  Mechanical  Engineering,  1950).  and 
Emmanuel  Luthern  Church,  North  Holly- 
wood. 

Military 

United  States  Navy  (1942-1946).  American 
Legion  Post  250.  and  'Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Post  10040. 

Community  service 

Los  Peliz  Kiwanis  Club    (Pres.   '63),  Mid- 
Valley  YMCA.  Elks  Lodge  No.  1497,  and  Calif. 
State  Chamber  ot  Commerce. 
Congressional 

Member  of  Congress  ( 1965 — present ) ,  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Business 

President  Febco  Manufacturing  Co,  (1954- 
1964),  Professional  Mechanical  Engineer 
(California   M10979),    and    Inventor-Author. 

HERE  S    WHAT    OTHERS    SAY 

"Congressman  Reinecke  Is  rapidly  estab- 
llsing  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  delegation  on  technical  sub- 
jects .  .  .  water  resource  studies,  alternative 
methods  of  water  conveyance,  dam  and  gen- 
erator construction,  aircraft  research  and  de- 
velopment, marine  dtimplng  policy,  Russian 
shipbuilding  advances,  desalting  plant  con- 
struction, air  pollution  devices,  and  rapid 
transit  systems  .  .  .  recent  passage  of  a  bill 
creating  a  seven-man  Water  OommiSBlon  rep- 
resents a  considerable  personal  triumph  .  .  , 
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another  of  Mr.  Relnecke's  initiatives  that  has 
met  with  some  success  is  his  proposal  for  an 
engineering  and  economic  feasibility  study  of 
transcoastal,  offshore  conveyance  of  potable 
water."  (California  Congressional  Recogni- 
tion Plan.) 


Educated  Subversion  by  TV 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
nationally managed  television  networks 
have  run  away  with  any  semblance  of 
sanity  or  fairness  and  must  be  brought 
under  control  or  completely  disbanded 
as  a  thought  control  monopoly  danger- 
ous to  a  free  society. 

Discoiuiting  the  propaganda  blackout 
over  the  Kiiig  incident,  majiy  citizens  ai'e 
riuhtfully  up  in  arms  over  the  recent 
subversive  CBS  report  called  "Hanoi." 

At  least  the  title  was  correct  for  it 
would  have  been  popular  in  the  Red 
capital. 

But  since  when  does  any  semblance  of 
fairplay  permit  the  enemy  that  has 
murdered  20,000  of  our  sons  to  have  full 
control  of  our  TV?  Is  this  what  is  meant 
by  educational  TV? 

I  do  not  recall  the  Germans,  Italians, 
or  Japanese  being  given  such  favored 
treatment  by  our  radio  or  news  coverages 
during  'World  War  II. 

Mr.  Jack  N.  Rogers,  an  attorney,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
his  complaint  to  the  FCC  here  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  agree  fully  with  his  justifiable  com- 
plaint, and  await  the  reply. 

All  Americans  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  like  action  to  reduce  these  runaway 
TV  monsters  to  some  semblance  of  truth 
and  decency. 

The  complaint  follows: 

April  18,  1968 
Re  CBS  News  Special  "Hanoi,"  Charles  Col- 

lingswood,  9  p.m.,  CST.  April  16,  1968. 
Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  hereby  formally  com- 
plain about  the  above  captioned  network 
television  show.  The  show  contained  a  run- 
ning editorial  commentary  presenting  a 
biased  and  extremely  one-sided  view  express- 
ing an  opinion  concerning  a  controversial 
issue  of  public  importance,  v^-ithout  any  offer 
of  equal  time  under  the  "fairness  doctrine  ' 
and  without  any  balancing  commentary  or 
program  giving  the  other  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. I  refer  particularly  to  the  issue  of  the 
moral  Tightness  of  United  States  policy  in 
Vietnam.  The  program  presented  some  ex- 
tremely sympathetic  interviews  with  the 
leaders  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  and 
certain  "victims"  of  U.S.  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam.  These  interviews  made  continued 
reference  to  "U.S.  aggression"  causing  dam- 
age and  civilian  casualties  in  North  Vietnam. 
The  entire  North  Vietnamese  regime  was 
generally  characterized  as  a  benevolent  and 
efficient  nationalistic  government.  The  ele- 
ment of  Communism  was  greatly  minimized 
and  In  no  way  fairly  presented  as  a  signifl- 
cant  fact  concerning  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  program  drew  a  com- 
parison between  Saigon  and  Hanoi  which 
generally  characterized  the  U.S.  ally.  South 
Vietnam,  as  corrupt  and  decadent  and  the 
VS.  enemy.  North  Vietnam,  as  benign,  effi- 
cient and  innocent. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Interviewer's 
questions  directed  to  Fam  Van  Dung,  pre- 
mier of  North  Vietnam,  appear  to  be  a  clear 
and  open  vlolaUon  of  Title  18.  .Section  953. 
US.  Code,  dealing  with  ■•private  correspond- 
ence With  foreign  povernments."  I  am  send- 
ing a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Attorney  C'.on- 
eral  of  the  Unlt<'d  .States,  requesling  liereby 
that  he  t.ike  formal  action  in  tills  matter. 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  satisfied  in  this  mat- 
ter by  your  referring  my  complaint  to  my 
local  television  station  lus  you  liave  done  once 
in  the  past  This  matter  1;^  certainly  not  the 
responsibility  of  a  local  licensee  No  local 
station  could  possibly  present  a  i.roerani  in 
any  remote  degree  i-qu;U  to  this  cxtrfmeiy 
expensive  network  !)rocluction  nnd  therelorc, 
no  local  licensee  could  possibly  rrant  the 
"equal  time"  or  balaiiced  i)rescnliition  on- 
tcmplaieil  by  the  "fairness  docirine."  1  lie 
FCC  has  in  elTect  pranted  a  tnonoply  to  the 
major  networks  and  in  order  to  iiroperly 
represent  tlie  public  interest  the  rCC  must 
regulate  tliose  networks. 

I  request  formal  action  be  t.xken  on  this 
compliant  and  in  consideration  of  the  lack 
of  action  or  even  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  FCC  concerning  prior  complaints  regard- 
ing other  violations  of  the  "fairness  doctrine" 
by  the  networks,  I  am  sending  copies  ot  this 
letter  to  those  persons  listed  below.  In  the 
hope  that  the  FCC  will  be  stimulated  there- 
by As  I  understand  it.  the  purpose  of  the 
FCC  is  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
not  the  national  networks.  If  no  authority 
exists  for  the  FCC  to  regulate  the  national 
networks  at  this  time.  I  request  that  1  be 
categorically  so  Informed  and  that  I  be  fur- 
ther Informed  as  to  what  administrative 
steps  are  contemplated  and  what  new  lepis- 
latlve  action  Is  proposed  by  the  FCC  to  ac- 
complish stich  regulation.  As  a  taxpayer.  I 
am  thoroughly  sick  of  unfair  bias  and  one- 
sided reporting  on  network  television  and 
r.idio  and  I  want  something  done  about  It. 
■Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  N.  Rogers. 


Disclosure  of  Assets  and  Outside  Sources 
of   Income 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  make  a  dis- 
closure of  all  my  assets  and  all  my  sources 
of  outside  income. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
voluntarily  making  a  disclosure  of  all  my 
assets  and  all  my  sources  of  income  out- 
side my  congressional  salarj'.  The  stocks 
which  my  wife  and  I  own  are: 

National  Gypsum  Co..  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Corn  Products  Co.,  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  Continental  Bank  &  Tiust  Co..  and 
Harleysvillc  Life  Insurance  Co. 

I  hold  no  real  estate  other  than  that 
at  my  residences  at  Worcester.  Pa.,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  The  only  other  as.sets 
I  hold  are  life  insurance  ixilicies  for  the 
protection  of  my  family,  two  automobiles 
and  household  furnishings. 

I  hold  no  corporate  position  or  part- 
nership and  receive  no  salarj-,  directors 
fees  or  consultant's  fees  of  any  kind 
from  any  business  or  professional  in- 
terest aside  from  ray  U.S.  Government 
salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  My  wife 
and  I  receive  dividends  from  the  above- 
named  stocks. 
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miring  1967  I  rcceiv-d  less  than  $300 
in  honoraria,  most  of  which  *as  for 
direct  reimbursement  of  travel  co.sts  re- 
latiiiij  to  speaking  engagements. 


Self-Covernment  Being  Tested 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD    ! 

OF    U-l-INliIS 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SKNT.ATIVESI 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFEI.D.  Mr  Speaker,  rhe 
event.*;  which  have  recently  affected  the 
face  of  .America,  both  socially  and  politi- 
cally, arc  testing  our  sy.stem  of  self- 
tfovernment  as  It  has  seldom  been  tested 
before 

An  important  factor  in  this  time  of 
te.stinj?  is  the  dei?ree  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence :hat  the  American  people  have  In 
the  ki.stitutkins  of  democracy  asid.  par- 
ticularly, m  the  electoral  process  of 
government 

Mr  David  3  Broder.  the  esteemed 
political  correspondent  for  the  Washing- 
ton P(jst,  provided  a  most  thoughtful 
discussion  of  this  chail  iice  to  our  de- 
mocracy I  offer  Mr  Br.Dder's  column  of 
Apnl  23  1968  for  the  Record  and  com- 
mend It  to  my  colleasues.  The  column 
follows;  I 

System   or  Sklf-Governmbnt  Beinu  Tes^o 
IN   i  ilia  b.Ltxri^s  I 

I  By  DavlU  S   Brotler)  ! 

It  seems  perunent  to  repeat  what  li  is  bepn 
s.iid  here  before  Much  more  is  m  stake  in 
ui'.A  eltxtlua  oumpiiigrv  tli.in  the  clinlce  ol  .i 
new  President  or  the  decision  of  which  Paff.' 
will  control  the  Ulsi  Congress  Our  s^.stcm  nt 
self-government  Is  t>elng  te3t«<l  this  year. 
Jind  so  13  our  cjimdence  in  the  insututians 
of  democracy. 

It  la  easy  to  eel  caught  up  in  the  cl.i&h  of 
person.tliues.  piirtlrularly  in  .\  ye.ir  like  tats 
one  wtiich  h.ia  )een  so  .r.immfU  with  dra- 
matic surprises  But  .i  weekend  away  Irom 
the  pollUc.iI  w;trs,  such  is  this  reporter  has 
just  enjoyed,  has  reinforced  the  feeling  Ui.tt 
the  true  drama  of  1968  lies  at  .»  deeper  level. 

Wh.it  happens  to  Rlch.ird  Nixon  it  RoDert 
Ketuu-dy  or  Eugene  McCarthy  or  Hubert 
Humpttrey  is  not  Irrelevant  or  Inconsequen- 
tial. But  what  IS  vital  is  whether  the  .\ineri- 
can  peiiple  next  Nuveinher  hjve  lost  or  re- 
gained confidence  m  their  elected  leaders 
and  t-he  system  by  which  they  .\ie  fhosen. 

Duruikc  .1  long  evfiiltig  of  talk  with  friends 
In  the  lovely  hills  of  Lancaster  Pa  .  two 
questions  were  clearly  worrvtng  tliese  intel- 
ligent but  relatively  dctaclied  viewers  ol 
the  poUUcal  scene. 

First,  they  waJiied  to  know,  can  L..tie  truot 
anything  that  the  poliUcuns.  the  presa  or 
the  public  oincials — the  principal  .igenta  in 
the  poiuical  protess — say  or  wnte' 

Second,  they  i»ked.  can  one  exert  a  real 
choice  this  yei^r  through  the  two  parties,  or 
will  the  combinauon  of  George  Wallace  and 
the  .vUiichronlsuc  ele<:toral  college  system 
deny  the  voters  j.  rinal  voice  in  me  d€H:isiou 
to  be  ni.iUe 

Those  same  questions,  by  happy  co- 
incidence, were  tne  themes  for  two  of  the 
books  p.icked  for  the  weekend  In  Pennsyl- 
van:.». 

One  was  "Crisis  in  Credibility."  written  by 
Bruce  Ladd.  a  young  Illinois  newsp  iperman 
now  working  as  a  congreaalonal  stall  nifni- 
ber.  and  published  lafit  mouth  by  the  New 
.\nierican  Library  It  La  the  most  iu.elui  .lUU 
the  most  through t-provoklng  study  yet  pro- 
duced on  the  problems  of  secrecy  and  deceit 
In  government  .ind  the  skepticism  they  breed 
in  the  voting  pubUc 
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The  other,  being  p\tb!lshed  this  wrek  by 
Simon  i\nd  Schtwter.  !s  a  tvplmUv  'hnrtuRh 
nnd  srh'tdriy  pler^  nf  w^rk  hy  Np«1  R  Pierre 
the  pollllriil  editor  nf  ConiTTewliinnl  Quarter- 
ly Titled  The  People'?  ITeftldent  "  11  Is  both 
a  history  and  analysis  "f  the  clertornl  col- 
lege and  a  plea  for  the  substitution  of  direct 
pfipular  election  of  the  President 

The  problems  raised  by  these  two  brn.ks 
are.  In  niy  \lew  tlie  i:entr;il  problem',  under- 
lying the  1D68  election.  Tlie  u.sefuless  of  the 
election  Is  brought  into  serious  question  If 
there  is  not  enough  confidence  and  tni.st  left 
in  our  politlcul  lenders  for  the  voters  to  lake 
the  ciimpalpn  and  the  candidates  seriously. 
We  are  In  re.U  difficulty  if  we  accept  the 
view-  as  many  do-  th/it  it  is  Jiist  a  cynical 
game  when  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Robert 
Kf'Tinedv  ..ri»iie  over  the  sl'es  for  peace  tnlks 
with  Hanoi,  or  when  Euecne  McCarthy  and 
Richard  Nixon  differ  on  the  amount  of  help 
this  country  can  promise  its  poor 

As  "Crlslii  m  Credibility"  niLikes  plain,  the 
problem  of  secrecy  In  Government  or  mis- 
representation by  Ciovcrnment  offlclals  is  as 
old  as  the  Republic  But  ius  It  also  makes 
plain,  deception  and  concealment  liave  now 
reache<l  a  point  where  they  threaten  to  rob 
political  discourse  and  political  debate  of 
alt  content  and  meaning  fur  most  voters. 

But  even  If  we  somehow  discover — at  least 
for  the  <luratlon  of  this  campaign-  relatively 
honest  and  open  <lebftte.  the  other  question 
«^tlll  remains:  Does  our  poIltlc.Tl  system 
frunmnte*  us  a  genuine  decision  on  the  next 
President  In  accordance  with  the  public 
wim 

The  answer,  unfortunately.  Is  no  Neal 
Pierce  demonstrates  m  'The  People's  Presi- 
dent" Ihat  even  In  a  straightforward  two- 
party  contest,  there  are  unacceptably  high 
odds  that  the  loser  In  a  closely-divided  pop- 
ular vote  will  be  the  winner  in  the  electoral 
coIle«te. 

But  the  more  serious  problem  Is  the  one 
we  face  this  year  with  the  Wallace  third 
p:ir'y  '•andldacy  Wallace  exploiting  both 
the  most  divisive  Issue  of  our  time  and  the 
most  serious  Haw  m  our  political  system,  is 
determined  to  denv  either  of  the  major  Party 
nominees  a  victory  it  the  polls 

Then  he  will  either  bargain  for  a  four- 
year  mortgage  on  the  White  House  or  throw 
the  eleillon  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, causing  a  political  trauma  that  would 
test  Ibis  Nation's  political  stability  and  the 
world's  conlideuce  m  our  leaderrhlp  as  noth- 
ing has  sine*  the  Civil  War. 

A  credibility  crisis  and  quite  possibly  a 
crisis  for  the  electoral  college  system — that 
Is  what  we  face  this  year  And  that  Is  why. 
whatever  personal  or  partisan  Interests  are 
Involved,  nothing  is  more  important  than 
meeting  the  challenge  to  our  .system  of  self- 
government  and  restoring  the  conudence  in 
our  capacity  to  make  It  work. 
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A  Vignette  ot   Trade   and  Aid 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISjOVRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPHESENTAT1VE3 

Tuesday.  Avnl  23.  1968 

Mr  CUR  lis  Mr  Spi.-aker.  an  intere.st- 
ing  drama  that  iias  been  in  the  wing.';  for 
several  yeans  ha-s  tiiially  come  onto  center 
stage  througli  the  nu'diuin  of  the  current 
Trade  Information  Committee  hearings 
of  the  ofHce  of  the  special  representative 
for  trade  negotiation.s.  The  principals  in 
this  drama  are  the  Ameiican  niusliroom 
industry,  the  Foriaosaii  iiiushiooni  in- 
dustry, and  \ID 

Tlie  backdrop  of  this  drama  ;.■;  the 
.\merican  market  for  mushrooms  and  a 
level   of   canned   mushroom   imports  of 


about  5  percent  of  domestic  sales  from 
195-1-60.  Enter  AID.  Through  prants, 
loans,  and  iL-chnicaJ  a.ssistanco.  AID 
moved  the  Fonno.siin  inu.^hroom  mdu.stiv 
from  a  zero  exporter  of  canned  inu.sh- 
rooms  ;n  1960  to  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter bv  \9C-2  In  the  Un  t"d  States  im- 
poil-s  of  Fonr.oran  canned  mushroonis 
rase  from  ^cro  in  1960  to  more  than 
16.000.000  ijounds  in  19C7  This  1967  total 
represented  92  ii^rcent  ot  all  imports  of 
more  than  18,000.000  pounds  and  repre- 
sented soineu lure  in  the  lanue  of  21  to  35 
percent  of  domestic  con.suinption,  dc- 
pendinu  on  whase  information  you  .see. 

It  now  aiipcars  that  the  State  Depart- 
mt  rit  IS  currently  atteinptiim  to  cet  For- 
mo.sa  to  lifnit  its  ixports  of  canned  mu.sh- 
rooms  to  this  countr>v  In  tht>  barkeround 
of  these  necotiatinns  is  tlie  call  for  quotas 
on  mushroom  imports  as  recently  ex- 
pressed bv  the  Mu.sliroom  Canners  Com- 
mittee before  the  Trade  Information 
Committee  and  the  intrt)duction  ol  a  biil 
in  the  Congress  to  aciiieve  this  end. 

Thus  we  now  have  the  intercstinij 
scene  of  .MD  !ia\iiu,'  built  up  the  For- 
mosan  inu.shiooin  canning  industry,  the 
Slate  Department  now  trying  to  limit  the 
industrj'.  and  the  possibility  of  enactment 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  of  iir.iK)rt  quotas. 

Tills  is  just  another  example  of  Gov- 
ernment working  at  cross-i^urj^oses  in 
foreign  economic  policy  which  makes  one 
wonder  whether  trade  or  aid  or  some- 
tliing  else  is  the  Government's  i:oal. 


Arthur   W.    Sigmund,   Vice    Preiident   of 
Cheese  ProcuremeDt  for  Kraft  Foods 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

..r    WISCONSI.N 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Turf^day.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aiiliur  W. 
Sifimund.  \ice  jiresident  of  cheese  pro- 
curement for  Kraft  Foods,  retires  April 
30.  1968,  after  48  years  of  service  to  his 
company,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  dairy  industn.-. 

He  :s  th  third  ireneration  "f  his  family 
in  t!ie  eiitese  business  .starting  with  his 
grandfather  in  1860  who  was  a  cheese- 
maker  in  PhiLidelphia  and  later  in 
Napei-viUe.  Ill  Arthur  SiL-munds  fathe*- 
earned  on  tl:e  business  until  the  1940's 
and  Art.  as  he  is  widely  known,  .--tarted 
his  career  in  1920  when  he  mined  Kraft 
as  a  specialty  salesman  in  Clucago  and 
Peoria.  Ill  He  lat<>r  became  manager  of 
the  company's  sales  district  in  Buffalo. 
NY.  and  in  1939  became  manager  for 
natural  and  iirocess  cheese  m  Kraft's 
central  division  During  these  years  he 
became  well  kno'.vn  to  our  Wisconsin 
dairy  industr>'  and  ciieesemakers. 

In  11*44  Mr  .Su-mund  was  promoted  to 
the  headquarters  nf  Kraft  in  charae  of 
.-ales  and  prtKurement  of  all  cheese  prod- 
ucts ana  later  turned  aJl  his  attention 
to  the  procurement  aspects.  He  was 
named  a  vice  president  of  Kraft  in  1952. 

During  World  War  II.  Mr.  Sigmund 
.spent  2 '2  years  in  Washington  as  foods 
consultant  for  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, War  Poods  Administration. 
Later,  for  5  years,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Defense  Executive  Reserve 
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in  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
During  this  time  he  was  a  member  of 
insi^ectlon  teams  visiting  defense  out- 
iKisUs  in  the  United  States  and  all  over 
tlie  world. 

In  1965  Mr.  Sigmund  was  knighted  by 
the  Government  of  France.  He  received 
that  country's  Chevalier  du  Merite  Agri- 
col  bestowed  by  the  French  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  Jesin  Lotiis  Man- 
derau.  Consul  General  in  Chicago,  rec- 
ognizing his  promotion  of  cheeses  of  all 
types  and  Roquefort  in  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sigmund's  contribu- 
tions to  the  dairy  industry  and  partic- 
ularly to  cheese  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting were  recognized  in  many  ways 
during  his  career.  He  was  for  a  number 
of  years  a  member  of  the  National 
Cheese  Institute  and  served  as  its  pres- 
ident in  1951  and  1952.  He  also  served 
with  a  20-man  dairy  industry  task  group 
set  up  by  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  mid-1950's. 


Price-Labor  Coit  Squeeze  Presages 
Recession 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURHS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
15,  1968,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
contains  a  most  interesting  article  in  its 
column  entitled  "Appraisal  of  Current 
Trends  in  Business  and  Finance."  The 
selling  price-labor  cost  squeeze  on  profit 
margins  has  seldom  been  sharper.  Al- 
though both  wages  and  prices  are  both 
p;oing  up,  wages  are  going  up  much  faster 
than  the  prices  manufacturers  get  for 
their  goods. 

The  price-labor  cost  index  has  declined 
.sharply  .since  mid- 1966.  Not  since  the 
early  1950's  has  it  fallen  so  sharply  dur- 
ing prosperity  and  at  its  present  level  it 
is  the  lowest  in  nearly  10  years.  This 
index  has  been  a  good  predictor  of  eco- 
nomic trouble  in  the  past.  As  the  profit 
spread  between  cost  and  prices  shrinks, 
incentive  for  business  investment  is 
reduced. 

Actual  profit  marcins  follow  this 
index  closely  and  the  before-tax  profits 
of  all  manufacturers  stood  at  8.3  cents 
per  dollar  of  sales  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1967.  Since  World  War  II.  this  figure  has 
pone  below  8  cents  only  in  times  of 
recession. 

Indications  arc  that  the  situation  will 
get  worse  in  the  future.  Tliere  is  increas- 
ing unused  industrial  capacity  available 
to  supply  evennore  goods  and  imports, 
already  at  a  relatively  high  level,  are  in- 
creasing. These  two  factors  will  keep 
prices  down.  And  on  the  wages  side,  it 
seems  that  the  median  annual  gain  for 
!>ay  and  benefits  in  1968  will  be  more 
tlian  6  percent,  up  from  5.6  percent  in 
1967  and  4.5  percent  in  1966.  Thus  the 
pinch  on  profit  margins  will  get  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  important  ques- 
tions this  article  raises  about  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  I  commend  it  to  your  at- 
tention, as  follo'ws: 
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Appraisal  of  CtmaENT  Thend8  in  Business 
AND  Finance 
(By  John  O'RUey) 
Say,  Just  to  take  a  quaint  exiunple,  you 
own  a  blacksmith  shop  making  horseshoes. 
Say  you  have  to  hire  a  couple  of  blacksmiths 
to  get  the  work  done  ."Vnd  say  that,  .since 
there  lue  not  many  working  blacksmiths 
around,  you  have  to  pay  them  more  or  less 
wliat  they  ask  before  they  will  lay  a  hand 
on  hanuner  or  tong.  But,  on  the  other  hund, 
say  the  supply  of  new  horseshoes  on  the 
market  Is  quite  abundant  You  irse  due.  ;ts 
sure  as  shootin'.  for  a  p;iln  in  the  prolU  mar- 
gin. Because  you  won't  be  able  to  price  those 
horseshoes  to  reflect  as  much  labor  cost  as 
you'd  like. 

The  role  of  the  horseshoe  m  today's  ^ross 
national  product  is  less  than  large.  But  the 
hypothetical  case  is  not  irrelevant  to  the 
times.  The  flow  of  manufactured  goods  from 
foreign  and  home  factories  Is  immense.  The 
labor  market  is  drum  tight.  And  the  selling 
price-labor  cost  pinch  on  profit  margins  has 
seldom  been  sharper 

First  quarter  profit  figures  now  rolling  In 
may  muddy  this  picture  In  the  aggregate 
they  win  almost  certainly  be  well  above  a 
year  ago — when  the  first  quarter  saw  the 
sharpest  profit  dip  In  a  decade.  But  the  labor 
cost  squeeze  Is  not  likely  to  ease  It  may  grow 
tighter. 

Both  wages-sahu-ies  and  prices  'ire  polni.'  up 
these  days.  This  nearly  everybodv  knows. 
But.  from  a  profit  margin  [x>int  of  \lew,  the 
decisive  thing  is  that  the  wages-salaries  are 
going  up  faster  than  the  prices  of  things 
manufacturers  sell. 

Government  economists  prepare  an  index 
to  reflect  the  ratio  of  prices  to  labor  costs. 
using  the  average  relationship  In  1957  59  as 
a  base  of  100.  When  the  index  rises,  it  means 
that  prices  are  moving  tip  faster  tlian  l.ibor 
costs.  When  it  f.-ills,  it  means  that  price  in- 
creases are  not  keeping  up  with  labor  costs. 
The  table  below  reflects  the  pattern  of  this 
index  since  the  start  of  1965. 


Year 

February 

May 

August 

November 

1965 

..     103.0 

103.7 
105.1 
100.3 

104,2 
104.5 
99.8 

103,6 

1966  

.     105.  1 
101.  U 
98.5 

103,  0 

1967 

1968 

99,5 

The  decline  in  the  index  since  mld-1966 
has  been  steep.  Not  since  the  early  1950s  has 
it  fallen  so  sharply  during  prosperity.  At  its 
present  level  it  is  the  lowest  in  nearly  10 
years. 

Not  too  much  stock  is  placed  these  days  in 
the  action  of  individual  "leading  indica- 
tors"— business  barometers  that  usually  start 
falling  before  a  recession  arrives.  But  any- 
body looking  for  one  to  watch  might  keep  his 
eye  on  this  one.  Its  record  for  signaling 
stormy  weather  ahead  is  good.  As  the  profit- 
able spread  between  costs  and  .'-elling  prices 
contracts,  the  incentive  for  business  invest- 
ment Is  lessened. 

Actual  profit  margins  follow  this  index 
pretty  closely.  Before-tax  profits  of  all  manu- 
facturers stood  at  9.8  cents  per  dollar  of  sales 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1966.  By  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1966  the  figure  had  dropped  to  9,0 
cents.  And  in  the  last  quarter  of  1967  it  was 
around  8.3  cents.  Since  World  War  II.  only 
periods  of  recession  have  seen  this  figure  drop 
through  the  8-cents  line. 

The  weight  of  production  and  potential 
production  that  overhangs  manufacturers' 
prices  hardly  needs  documenting.  Industrial 
output  of  the  nation  rolls  along  more  than 
60';  above  the  level  of  a  bare  10  years  ago. 
And,  while  demand  is  up,  much  plant  capac- 
ity is  still  Idle. 

While  output  has  moved  up,  capacity  to 
produce  has  moved  up  even  faster.  After  run- 
ning at  or  above  90 '^i  of  capacity  throughout 
1966,  industrial  plants  as  a  whole  were  down 
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to  less  than  85':   of  capacity  In  the  last  three 
quarters  of  1967. 

Meanwhile,  the  influx  of  manufactured 
goods  from  Europe  and  Japan  continues  high. 
European  autos  i^epper  traffic  Jan\s  every- 
where, and  Japan  reaches  for  a  bigger  share 
of  the  auto  market. 

Detroit  nervously  watched  import  .sales 
soar  to  773.000  cars  last  year,  up  a  whoiiplng 
17  from  1966.  So  far  this  year  imports  are 
selling  at  an  annual  rate  of  a  million  cars. 
Unhappy  steel  men  see  Imports  of  their 
kingpin  metal  hitting  a  record  of  at  least  15 
million  ton.s  this  year,  30  more  steel  than 
was  imported  in  1967.  Some  fear  the  inflow 
may  be  as  high  as  17  million  tons,  Tliat's  a 
lot  of  metal.  It's  four-fifths  us  much  bteel  lus 
all  the  mills  of  France  turn  out  in  a  year. 

-Iiain.tt  this  backdrop,  the  labor-cost  steam 
keeps  building  up.  In  labor  ontrftcts  negoti- 
ated la-st  year,  the  median  annual  gain  for 
pay  and  benefits  was  5  6'  .  the  Liitaor  Depart- 
ment reports.  That  was  a  big  Jump  from  the 
4  5'  median  of  1966  It  ■was  the  highest  such 
figure  since  the  Oovernment  started  keep- 
ing these  records  about  four  years  ago  But 
it  promises  to  be  surpiussed  this  year  .■several 
key  contracts  have  already  been  negotiated 
at  6'  or  more  And  labor  leaders  strongly 
indicate  that  6',  will  be  their  minimum 
target  in  1968. 

Nor  .ire  the  leaping  "labor  "  costfi  confined 
to  the  men  on  production  lines  As  anybody 
who  does  any  kind  of  hlnng  these  days 
knows,  white  colhu-  employees  of  all  soi-ts 
carry  ri.sing  price  t.urs, 

A  recent  survey  of  prof(*feslonal  engineers 
showed  median  income  fonong  them  List  year 
came  to  $14,310.  up  19'.  from  the  median 
tallied  in  a  1964  survey  and  reflecUng  an 
annual  rate  of  gain  about  double  that  (^f  the 
early  1960s  New  York  law  Iimis  made  head- 
lines recently  by  paying  $15,000  u  year  lor 
fledgling  barristers  Just  out  of  law  .■ichool. 

Of  course  quick  peace  m  ■vnctn-.tm  and 
prompt  demobilization  of  several  hundred 
thousand  young  Americans  now  in  uiUform 
could  ea.se  the  manpower  squeeze  But  any 
expectation  of  this  happening  overnight  i.s 
unrealistic.  The  squeeze  Is  likely  to  continue. 
Dropping  from  the  7'"  level  of  the  decades 
beginning,  unemployment  h.T-s  been  in  the 
tight  4':  area  since  early  1966  It  is  the  low- 
est in  about  15  years  The  Jobless  are  mostly 
young  or  .almost  completely  unskilled. 

There  Just  aren't  enough  qualified  'black- 
smlth'.s"  to  go  around.  The  "people  market" 
belongs  for  the  nonce  to  the  .sellers  And  the 
profit  marerln  watchers  h;ive  a  jiroblt-m  on 
their  hands 


Glen   Burnie   GI   Diet  in   War 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  James  A.  Tremblay.  a  fine  young 
soldier  from  Maryland,  was  killed  re- 
cently in  Vietnam.  I  wi.sh  to  commend 
his  courage  and  honor  his  memory  by 
including  the  followint^  article  In  the 
Record: 

Glen  Burnie  c;I  Dies  in   War 

A  21 -year-old  Glen  Burnie  soldier  was 
killed  in  action  iicar  .Saigon  on  April  15,  the 
Defense  Department  reported  yesterday. 

Pfc.  James  A,  Tremblay  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam for  five  weeks.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  •25th  Infantry  Division. 

He  was  a  native  of  Washington  but  his 
family   moved   10   Glen  Burnie   in   1956. 

Prn^ate  liemblay  was  a  graduate  of  Glen 
Burnie    High    School     ;:nd    .ittended    Anne 
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ArundH  rommunlty  OoUeite  fnr  two  tpath 
bef  ire  Jolnir;^  the  Army  Ia«t  S^pt*mber 
While  %t  coUe^  he  Btudled  pharmivry.  hJs 
family  sMd  yesterday 

They  dawrlb^d  him  na  *  stdtllniis  youni? 
man    who   jpent   mu'-h   of    his   Ume    rp.tdlnit 

Prlvat*  Tremri:.iv  *•  ui  murrled  Ins*  Sepf^Tii- 
N*r.  only  a  few  d.ivs  riefore  he  j'lined  tl.e 
sen'li'e 

He  18  sur.lved  hy  his  wife  the  former 
VlcKle  F  Mirden,  hla  parents  Mr  and  Mrs 
Will '.am  H  Tremblay.  and  a  brraher  Bill 
TremhUv  all  "f  Olen  Burnle  and  a  sister 
Mrs    Sharr  .n   I^wls,  of   BafTalo 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the   re«pr>nfllhlllty   fur  maniifarturlng  opera- 
Hon.s  r-herelri 

I  '.hlnlc  my  vnlce  and  that  of  millions  of 
people  like  me.  has  !>een  niiifh  too  quiet.  lor 
much  too  long!  I.  ajid  we,  have  Indeed  been 
remiss  In  our  duties  to  our  Country  I  .tin 
f.illy  aware  that  In  a  free  nation  Uiere  Is  a 
prl.e  to  pay  our  roprf»«Mitatlves  ire  p<jlltl- 
chius  who  seek  ur>  please  Uielr  coastltuents. 
;uul  l>e  reelected  But.  I  submit,  there  Is  a 
duty  that  we  all  have,  and  one  that  Is  very 
much  greater  Uinn  that  That  duty  Is  to 
serve  Uie  United  SUilee  of  America  as  best 
we  cuu 

This,  is  what  I  .isk  of  you,  gentlemen. 

John  S    Macdonald. 


April  23,  ions 


Tolerance  of  Lawbreakeri  Scored 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or    '.iiNNKCTICTT 

IN  THK  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr  MESKILL  Mr  Speaker,  my  con- 
stltaent.  John  S  Macrionald.  of  Plaln- 
vllle.  Conn .  recently  wrote  to  several 
Member.s  of  this  Houso  -;ivini„'  voice  t-o  his 
impatience  with  the  tolerance  we  accord 
lawbrt'aicini?  e.xtremists.  B»x-ause  I  be- 
lieve his  views  are  shared  by  most  Amer- 
icans of  both  races  I  include  his  letter, 
as  follows; 

April  18,  1968. 
Sen\tors  ^^•o  Rkprr.sentatives, 
States  of  Connecticut.  Ohio.   Texas,  Califor- 
nia and  Washington. 

I  attach  a  news  article  from  the  Hartford 
Cnurant  of  .April  13.  1968  and  trrim  the  -April 
13  ;s.sue  of  the  •Connecticut's  Observer  in 
Washington  "  They  contain  some  statements 
from  a  Bl.ick  Power  man  named  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  I  share  the  ijrlef  of  09  9'  of  the 
people  f  the  United  St-ites  about  the  tragic 
dea'h  of  Dr  Klni?  But.  I  have  no  patience 
whatever  wltii  Black  Power,  or  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  or  what  could  become  the  "White 
Power  '■ 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  Car- 
mlchael's  statement  that  I  have  underscored 
which  ends  with,  "'but  .America  must  be 
burned  down  lii  order  for  us  to  >urvlve." 

Because  ot  Cartnlchael's  seditious  st<ite- 
ment.  I  am  compelled  to  write  to  you,  as  a 
representative  of  a  part  of  that  '39  9"  of  the 
people  of  the  U  S  .'\  ,  and  emphatically  state 
that  no  man.  of  any  race,  color,  creed  or 
whatever,  can  talk  that  way  about  my  Coun- 
try  He  should  live  sti  long' 

What  have  the  Rap  Browns  or  the  Car- 
mlcnaels  ever  done  to  build  this  Nation? 
What  have  they  done,  other  than  U)  destroy 
what  someone  else  has  built,  however  poorly? 
What  could  a  man  like  thut  do  to  build  the 
USA.' 

I  Ivave  spent  nearly  40  years  in  producuve 
work —creating  things— and  I  currently  pay 
the  United  States  well  over  one  third  of  all  I 
earn  each  year  for  Fedenil  Income  Tax  3<:'.  I 
believe  I  have  some  right  to  look  down  the 
thr'xit  of  any  man  and  ask  him  what  he  h.i« 
done,  and  is  now  doing,  tor  the  O  3. -A. 

There  has  been  mach  yak  about  Angry 
People  lately,  and  you  can  now  count  me  as 
one  of  them.  I  am  angry  because  we  pennlt 
a  man  like  Caj-mlchael  to  run  free,  and  make 
such  statements.  I  am  angry  because  I  see  a 
very  few  negroes  destroying  their  own  areas. 
and  making  It  Just  that  much  more  difficult 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  .And.  most  of  all.  I  -vm  angry  because 
we  -ire  afraid  to  Jail  a  man  like  Stokely  Car- 
miijh.iel.  and  keep  him  Jailed  until  he  sftope 
pre.whlng  sedition. 

If  there  Is  no  law  that  now  permits  this, 
then  lets  make  such  a  law.  and  right  nowl 
This  IS  why  I  write  to  you — you  are  the  law 
ni.ikers.  | 

-And  I  -ATlte  to  you.  particularly,  because  I 
either  Uve  :n  the  State  you  represent,  or  have 


brothers  Morris  Ollllam  atid  Ralph  GlUlam, 
both  of  the  home  addre.ss;  four  slst-ers.  Betty 
GlUlam  and  Mrs  Dietrich  Cabean.  both  of 
Baltimore,  .iiid  Delorefi  GllUain  .aid  Beverley 
GllUam  b<ith  of  the  home  addrefs;  his  pater- 
nal <r.indmother  Mrs  M.iry  GlIlKim,  of  Bal- 
timore; and  his  maternal  irriiiidparents  Mrs 
Catherine  Ciphas,  of  HHltimore,  and  James 
Cephas,  of  Greei:b.ty,  V.i 


Two  Maryland  Gl'i  Die  in  Vietnam 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    VHRYI.^SD 

IN  niE  hou.se  ok  representatives 
Tuesday.  April  23.   196S 

Mr  LONG  of  .Mutvl;iiul  Mr  Speaker. 
Sut.  John  F  Plunkard  and  Pfc  Goort'e  H. 
GlHlam,  two  fine  yount;  men  from  Mar>-- 
land,  were  killed  recently  m  Vutnam.  I 
wish  to  commend  their  braverv-  and  honor 
their  memories  by  includini,'  the  follow. 
InK  article  In  the  Recokd; 

B.*LTlMORE,   FatOERICK   GI'3   Kll.I.KO   IN    AcTMN 

IN    Vietnam 

Two  M.uvland  'soldiers,  one  from  Frederick 
and  the  other  from  Baltimore,  have  been 
killed  m  action  in  Vietnam,  the  Deiense  De- 
partment rep<,irted  yesterday 

The  victims  were  S«t  John  F  Plunkard, 
21,  son  .>f  .Mr  .md  .Mrs  John  L  Plunkard,  of 
Route  2.  Frederick,  and  Pfc  Georije  H  Gll- 
llmn,  20  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  GllUam. 
of  834  North   W:ustanKton  street 

.Sergeant  Plunkard,  who  was  on  his  sec- 
ond tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  w;is  killed  by 
mortar  tire  April  8  at  Hue. 

Enlisting  in  the  .Army  in  September.  1965. 
Sergeant  Plunk^ird  served  lirst  In  Vietnam 
with  the  173d  ,\lrborne  Division  at  Blen  Hoa 
from  April,  1966,  until  April.  1967  He  was 
wounded  ivnd  received  two  Bronze  Stars. 

He  had  been  .serving  with  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  since  Februarv. 

A  1965  graduate  of  Frederick  High  School, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  football  .and 
track  teams.  Sergeant  Plunkard  hoped  to 
attend  college  and  become  a  physical  edu- 
cation inslrucuir  after  the  end  of  his  tour 
of  duty  in  September. 

In  addition  Uj  his  parents,  his  survivors 
include  a  brother,  CarroU  L.  Plunkard.  of  the 
home  address,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ann  Plunkard 
Fritz,  uf  Frederick;  and  his  maternal  iL,Tand- 
mother,  Mrs   Carroll  Tyler,  also  of  Frederick, 

Private  GllUam,  who  was  serving  with  the 
Ist  .Mr  Cavalry  Division,  died  .\prll  3  from 
shrapnel  wounds  received  that  day  dunng 
a  mortar  attack  while  participating  In  the 
campaign  to  raise  the  seige  of  Khe  Sanh. 

Private  GllUam  enlisted  In  the  Army  In 
June,  1967,  -ind  had  been  serving  In  Vietnam 
since  early  December, 

In  his  last  letter  home,  written  .\prll  2. 
Private  GlUlam  told  his  family  that  he  was 
going  on  a  very  dangerous  mission  to  help 
the  marines. 

His  mother  said  her  son  worried  more  about 
what  was  going  on  at  home  than  what  he 
himself  was  doing  and  that  he  always  was 
concerned  that  his  two  your^ger  brothers 
tinlsh  school. 

A  1967  graduate  of  Dunbar  Senior  High 
School.  Pnvate  GlUlam  had  done  volunteer 
work  at  the  Community  Action  Center  on 
.Ashland  avenue,  where  he  taught  older  peo- 
ple how  Uj  read. 

After  serving  with  the  Army,  he  hoped  to 
attend  college  to  study  engineering 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  two 


Dedication  of  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore 

HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  23.  19fi8 

Mr.  HE  L.\  G.MIZA  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  honor  and  privilpRe  to  be  with  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  when  she  dedicated 
the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore — 
one  of  the  Nation's  newest  national  sea- 
shores located  in  my  district  in  deep 
south  Texas. 

Mrs  John.son's  visit  to  Padro  Island 
and  south  Texas  was  a  memorable  ex- 
l)ertence  to  all  concerned — and  her  re- 
marks at  the  dedication  of  the  seashore 
were  so  ix-r.sonally  lmpre.«;sive  that  I 
thout-'ht  everybod.v  would  like  to  read 
them.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  j^er- 
ml.ssion  u'ranted,  I  place  Mrs.  Johnson's 
remarks  in  their  entirety  in  the  Record : 
RkmaRks  of  Mrs  Lyndo.v  B  Joh.vson  \t  the 
Dedication  of  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore 

Friends.  I'm  delighted  to  be  here  on  this 
Important  day  In  the  life  of  Padre  Island! 
Its  dedication  into  the  Natlon.il  Parle  sys- 
tem means  It  will  forever  belong  to  the 
I>eoplc — to  generallins  of  campers,  scout 
troops,  fishermen,  birdwatchers,  and  sun- 
bathers — to   travelers   from    near   and    far. 

I'm  pi\rtlcularly  K'ad  that  I  could  brUiK 
s<jme  forty  Journalists  from  Europe  who 
are  here  on  a  "Discover  America'  trip,  for  I 
wanted  them  to  see  this  Island  of  wh;t«  .sand 
dunes  and  our  plans  to  keep  It  very  much  ;is 
It  Is  now. 

This  IS  the  kind  of  occasion  which  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Udall  and  Park  Director 
George  Hartzog  particularly  enjoy,  for  It 
glvi-s  us  another  excuse  to  point  out  the 
glories  of  the  jiark  system.  Tlicre  lu-e  now 
SIX  national  seashores  like  Padre  on  all 
three  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  St.ites. 
There  are  more  than  250  national  parks  .md 
historic  areas. 

In  our  varied  America  of  50  States,  there 
are  places  for  raft  rides,  pack  trips,  skl-ing. 
'boating,  hiking,  and  they  are  available  to 
pocketbooks  of  all  sizes.  In  the  last  year, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  million  visi- 
tors  used  these   national   treasures! 

What  does  It  take  to  make  a  national 
p.irk''  To  create  a  national  seashore? 

Tliere  .ire  many  here  on  this  stand,  and  In 
this  audience  who  supplied  the  answer  to 
that. 

It  takes  a  dream  ..  r.s  it  did  with  Judge 
Oscar   Dancy   some   thirty   years   ago. 

It  takes  endless  hours  of  hard  work  by  the 
"believers  " — people  up  ;ind  down  the  island 
span:  not  only  people,  but  newspapers  like 
the  Corpus  Chrlstl  Caller-Times  who  helped 
educate  the  readers  to  the  advantages,  and 
won  an  iward  for  it. 

It  takes  surveys,  and  then  It  takes  legisla- 
tion—  the  tedious  process  of  seclng-lt- 
through  the  subcommittees  and  r(<mmlttees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  There  have 
been  no  more  dedicated  overseers  than  Sena- 
tor Ralph  Yarborough  and  Representative 
John  Young.  Congressman  de  la  Garza  whose 
district  now  Includes  so  much  of  the  Island 
Is  Its  constant  booster. 
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And— If  I  may  be  forgiven  for  pointing  It 
out— It  also  takes  a  President  who  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  this  kind  of  project.  In 
his  years  in  ihe  White  House,  the  Presi- 
dent has  secured  35  new  additions  to  the 
National  Park  System  Tliey  comprise  over 
one  million  acr(  s — the  equivalent  of  Grand 
C'.nvon  Nat'on.Hl  Park  and  Grand  Teton 
combined  Tliere  are  now  163  linear  miles  of 
.shoreline  newly  preserved  nt  Cape  Lookout, 
Assatenirtie,  Fire  Island.  Pictured  Rocks,  and 
Indiana  Dunes 

The  President  calls  them  a  "necklace  of 
national  seashores."  and  he  knows  well  the 
thirst  that  is  still  grcwlng  for  wild  places 
and  1  utdoor  recreation  A  few  days  ago,  he 
launched  a  program  to  identify  and  save 
other  wUd  uslands  along  the  coast.  "They 
represent  some  of  the  most  magnificent,  un- 
jpollr-d  bcatitv  .'pots  tliat  are  left  In  our 
continent  "  he  s.ild  "We  must  get  an  Island 
corscrvatlon  and  recreation  program  going 
soon" 

I  would  like  to  think  that  one  of  the 
reasons  he  Is  such  a  strong  advocate  is  partly 
Ijcrau-se  of  a  lovely  lioliday  we  liad  some  20 
years  .'igo  along  the:e  ribbons  of  sand  in  the 
Texns  Gulf  Coast. 

My  mind  tun^.s  b.ick  to  It  today,  for  we 
walked  llie  l>earh  and  felt  that  sense  of 
tlmelessncss  that  envelops  one  like  the  roll- 
mq  wave^- 

There  is  always  an  Ineffable  tranquility 
In  which  you  v.re  face  to  face  with  sea  and 
sky  — forces  which  put  one's  own  problems 
into  perspective.  Patience,  faith,  openness  Is 
what  the  sea  teaches. 

Tliere  was  for  me  also  the  wonderful  sense 
of  d'.Kcovf  ry  of  coming  upon  a  treasure  in  the 
sand-  ancl "old  bUit*  pl.i.ss  ball  that  came  to 
these  shores,  by  wliat  paths  and  current  I 
know  not,  from  some  far  away  country — 
perhaps  from  some  Portugese  fisherman's 
net  It  has  been  my  talisman  ever  since.  Each 
time  I  Fee  It  tn  the  bhelf,  it  invites  me  back. 
It  takes  not  only  the  dreamers,  the  be- 
lievers, the  legislators.  It  will  also  take  the 
keepers — the  watchful  stewards — for  a  na- 
llon.il  belonging  such  as  Padre  Island, 

So  I  would  urge  t'.iose  who  .re  chiirged 
with  the  f;-iC:lities  that  will  doubtless  be 
built,  not  only  ivithin  the  seashore  :;rcas. 
but  on  its  cummerclal  fringes,  to  make  man's 
striT'tures  in  harmcny  wi'th  nature's. 

The  time  and  tliou'ht  invested  in  details 
as  '.vherc  the  roudi  v%-in  thread  the  i.^land, 
■where  b'.nldmgs  v.-ill  l;e  in  harmony  of  ter- 
rain, how  the  park.ng  li>t3  c^n  he  screened, 
how  sicns  .'\nd  markt-rs  cr:n  be  tasteful  will 
re.ip  dividends  over  t;ie  dcradcs. 

It  has  been  said  thnt  v.ilderness  is  the 
miracle  that  man  ran  te.-.r  ;.part  but  cannot 
reas.semble.  So  1  luipe  very  much  that  these 
white  sands,  iliis  d.ixzlu^g  dome  of  sky  will 
be  liere,  m  all  their  freshness  to  be  savored 
year  after  %ear. 

For  here,  f.iclng  the  ben,  touching  the 
spiral  of  a  perfect  rhcU,  It  is  hard  to  believe 
the  crowding  and  tensions  of  an  urbanized 
society.  Every  man  lias  a  thirst  to  leave  liis 
footprint's  on  an  untrammeled  sand.  I  hope 
It  win  always  bs  =o,  ;a-.d  ve  will  r.lways  pro- 
vide it  .America  does  not  liave  the  works  of 
ancient  civilifations  to  show  the  world,  but 
we  do  liave  priceless  scenery,  which  this  dec- 
ade has  renewed  iledlcation  to  value  and  pre- 
serve and  use. 

Padre  Island  is  old  by  our  standards.  Colo- 
nel Diego  Ortiz  Parilla  and  his  soldiers  were 
patroUii.g  the  trackle';s  white  sands  of  Pedre 
:it  the  fame  time  Georce  Washington  and  his 
men  were  ( ndurmc  v.  forebiddlng  winter  at 
V.  Uey  Forjre. 

Tlie  padre  for  which  this  'and  was  named 
was  a  Pi  rtugese  priest.  Nicholas  Baili,  who 
raised  horses  and  cattle.  He  was  here  long 
before  the  celebrated  wa^^ons  of  Tennessee 
pioneers  came  rolling  across  the  Brazos  to 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
Legends  of  early  Indians,  of  shipwrecked 
Spanish  galleonc,   are  part  of  Padre  Island. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  I  hope,  Mr  Hartzoft,  there  will  be  orca- 
sloiis  when  some  gifted  story-teller  could 
bring  them  to  life  as  part  of  the  regular 
program  here. 

For  at  every  beach,  there  are  new  shells  to 
find,  new  dunes  to  paint. 

And  I  believe  you  wlio  liold  Padre  Ifland 
in  \our  hand  will  feel  very  mucli  as  the  sur- 
vey party  of  Colonel  Pariila  did  m  1766  Tv^o 
hundred  ye.ars  ago,  they  paid  the  hlgliest 
tribute  this  isl.md  unuld  receive: 

"Her  tre.asure  is  tlie  gold  of  her  sun,  the 
sliver  of  her  motmlipht,  and  the  sapphire  of 
licr  pearl-crested  w.ivr? 

"This  treasure  requires  no  iron  strong  box. 
It  is  safe  from  the  i-,reedy  liands  of  man — 
lor  it  belongs  to  God." 

So,  today.  1  dedicate  it  to  the  peo])Ie  wlio 
will  come  iiere  to  enjoy  Gods  bounty,  I  ded- 
icate it  with  the  iir.pc-  that  we-  as  its  ttcw- 
ards-wlll  be  worthy  of  tlie  Iru.-^t, 


Address  by  Clark  M.  Clifford,  Secretary 
of  Defense 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHCMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 

Tvlr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yr?terdny 
our  :;reat  new  Secretary  of  Delen.se, 
Claik  Clifford,  delivered  a  major  address 
before  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  editors  in  New  York.  In  Jiis 
speech,  Sccrc'cary  Cliflord  addressed 
himself  not  only  to  our  present  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  to  many 
other  of  the  probkms  facin.L;  our  country 
today.  I  Ijelieve,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
Mcmbc'-s  arc  interested  in  the  laiblic 
.statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  so,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  I  include  his  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Address  by  Clark  M.  Cliffoiid,  Secretary  of 

Defense,  Before  Annual  Luncheon  of  thk 

Associated   Pre,ss.   New   York   City,   .•Vpril 

22.   1968 

Mr.  Miller,  hidlcs  and  per.tlemen;  I  con- 
sider my  presence  iicre  today  to  be  partic- 
ularly appropriate  from  a  personal  .stand- 
point. 

Not  only  have  I  received  penerous  and  sym- 
pathetic treatment  by  the  press  but.  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  profited  preatly  by  indi- 
vidual contacts  with  pr^.nilnent  members  of 
your  profession. 

T    recall    clcirlv,    iil'.houah    :t    was    almost 


twenty-five  years  f.-'o,  when  I  first  arri'.  ed  :n 
Washington."  that  I  l:ad  an  important  con- 
versation with  the  then  Dean  t  f  the  Wa,sh- 
Ington  correspondents. 

I  said.  "Sir,  I  want  to  be  a  Ft:ccpss  here. 
and  I  have  been  told  that  the  best  thing 
to  do — is  just  be  niysiU' ." 

He  studied  me  f3r  a  few  n^.oment.'i,  and 
then  said,  "Young  man,  you  liave  been  given 
verv  l)ad  advice." 

It  is  seven  weeks  today  since  I  first  walked 
into  mv  office  at  the  Pentaeon  and  assumed 
the  duties  that  fall  to  the  ninth  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  knew  then  that  the  duties  were 
to  be  arduous,  not  crnly  from  my  own  past 
experience  in  government,  but  also  from  my 
close  reading  of  the  newspapers  which  were 
unstinting  in  their  advice  to  the  ninth  Secre- 
tary, and  in  their  warnings — and  ev:n,  on  oc- 
casion, in  their  compassion. 

I  had  learned  from  the  columnists  and 
analysts  that  the  eighth  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  been  a  gentle,  even  lovable  Dove— 
who  was  stepping  aside  for  a  bloodthirsty  old 
Hawk,  me. 

Knowing    that    the    credlblUty    of    these 
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writers  is  Ijeyond  question,  I  worried  with 
as  much  sincerity  as  I  could  muster,  about 
the  dreadful  thiiigs  that  I  was  about  to  do. 
The  newspapers  told  me  of  many  other 
problems  that  I  was  faclnp.  One  stiry  out 
of  salpon  summed   up  Vietnam  lor  me: 

It  BRid,  'From  tlie  mlst-shrriUd'^d  northern 
lilgiUands  to  the  swamps  of  Ilie  ("a  Mau 
Pcnlr,sul,i  the  news  ;.s  bad — all  bad  " 

1  w;is  to'.d  that  "Mv  Pcntapo!!"  w  :;s  U' iiu; 
up  all  the  nation's  poU1,  that  I  W(  uld  shortly 
.en^  another  200.000  soldiers  t'>  the  w;:r.  and 
that    trie   (.mce   ck-\ator   wouldn't    work. 

Needleis  to  say,  I  wasn't  the  least  bit  dls- 
courar;e(i.  With  the  help  of  my  many  isd- 
vi.sors-  <>ven  includii:p  those  wojklnp  lor  the 
povernment-  I  wa".  sure  that  I  could  at  ienst 
Ijet  tlie  elev.itor  working. 

Aitiiouph  I  would  wish  to  ;  peak  to  you  to- 
day under  any  i  IrtumRtinces  with  :is  inuc:h 
candor  ns  possible,  there  liow  i  xlsts  a  par- 
liruiarlv  compelling  case  for  me  to  do  so, 
witiiout  concern  over  pus.'^iblc  political  im- 
pllcations. 

That  reason  i;  the  telfiess  and  personally 
i.oblo  (ieriMons  of  President  John.son  volun- 
trirlly  to  remove  liimself  as  a  candidate  for 
re-election  this  year.  He  lias  taken  this  ac- 
tion in  order  that  he  c  .n  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  peaceful  resolution  of  our 
prohiems,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the 
world. 

It  wn.=  !in  unpicrcdent-ed  s-.ct  of  Pre.=ldentlul 
patriotism. 

His  ]ier-onal  rcnimcl.ition  of  a  lecltin-nte 
[K.hiical  :•,; -piratl  ni  iii  Hie  cause  i  f  peace 
cvidencrs  a  concept  of  duty  in  the  Idghcst 
tradition  of  our  American  lystem 

Hist  Ty  will.  I  i)rcdict.  rank  this  cvtraor- 
dlnarllv 'able  man  in  the  toj)  echelon  of  <.'ur 
Presidents-  not  only  f  .r  this  unique  dls- 
retrird  of  jirivate  ambition,  hut  t>e'BUse  no 
President  in  this  nation's  histon,  has  ac- 
complishrd  as  much  in  the  fields  of  civil 
ritthtj;,  education,  public  liealth.  joverty. 
Housing  a',d  urban  development,  and  cmi- 
servatiou  end  eiivlr.jnincntal  iniprovement. 
As  a  personal  matter.  I  am  grateful  to  l.lm 
lor  the  op,x>rtu:.ily  to  serve  iiis  Adminlstra- 
lion. 

TliO  day  bef c  re  ye.sterday  I  returned  from 
my  first  meeting  vC'ith  the  Defense  Mini  frs 
of' the  Nuclear  Planr.lr.ii  Ciroup  of  the  NATO 
countries  held  at  Tt-e  Hague. 

Tl:is  '.vas  an  fxceedlnply  v.':luablp  experi- 
ence for  me  per-onally,  for  it  con>  ttt'.itcd  a 
dramatic  Illustration  of  the  effectiveness 
with  wiiich  we  can  work  lopether  with  our 
allies  in  planning  a  joint  defense  .igaln.st 
porsible  future  apgresEion. 

I  v.'.-^s  impressed  by  the  ojicn  and  ;re':>  dls- 
tufcsion  among  natlon.s  that  liave  a  common 
aim  ;n  finding  :  oltUions  to  problems  in  r^n 
;.*;.:nosi)liore  of  inutual  confidcncp  and  trust. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  from  this  meeting 
there  emerged  a  l<etter  collective  under- 
.-tinding  of  the  role  that  various  nuclear 
weapon  systems  could  play  in  l-je  event  of 
:  n  tmergcncy.  Thp  presence  of  both  nuclear 
wp.iprjns"  ;'nd  conventional  forces  con,',t:- 
tutes  r.  .noxible  response  which  present,-,  a 
.-trcng  deterrent  to  f.ny  wculd-be  acgresr,nr, 
.AppTrt  from  the  formal  .agenda.  I  had  the 
ojiportunitv  to  t.ilk  privaiely  bcth  with  my 
Dc-lense  colleagues  and  with  other  En"Opc- 
ans  '.vho  had  no  ofBclal  status,  I  found  that 
many  Europeans  had  questions  rimilar  to 
tho^e  that  rre  raised  in  this  country,  A':d 
their  quesi'.ons.  sometimes  asked  i bllqu*  ;y 
:ind  sometimes  quite  directly,  cent.^red  v.pr.-i 
this  one  basic  subject:  Is  America  r':T.llv  in 
ti-ouble?  They  wondered  whether  somehow 
v.-e  jiad  become  a  M'.imblui',-:  pl-nt,  unable 
\i  ccpo  either  with  our  own  most  messing 
domestic  problem  or  with  cur  mott  arut3 
International  invoivemeiit. 

Qui  European  friends  were  troublfd.  as 
our  o\n-n  people  at  home  are  troubled,  by 
the  current  strife  in  our  cities  and  Uie 
status  of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

They  are  Liking  whether  we  have  lost  the 
formula   for  continuing   our  social   progress 
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wlthovit    unleaslng    a    volatile   and    flery   In- 
ferno of  civil  disorder 

rhey  are  asking  there,  an  many  are  asking 
here  whether  we  are  txjgged  down  in  Viet- 
nam stniggUng  in  a  conflict  that  we  can 
nei'her  win  nor  abandon  at  the  expense  of 
1  ir  ability  to  cope  with  rmr  other  obliga- 
te ^ns  and  rexponslbUltles  throughout  Che 
world 

I  giive  them  the  answer  I  want  to  give  to 
you  today  America  Is  not  in  trouble  It  Is 
steady  on  Its  course  It  Is  making  pri>gres8 
Of  course  we  have  not  yet  solved  all  dur 
problems  either  foreign  or  domestic  in  Viet- 
nam or  in  the  cities 

I  find  this  a  source  of  neither  humiliation 
nor  embaxrassment  No  nation  m  history  has 
ever  solved  all  the  problems  of  humanity 
We  in  the  United  States  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  record  This  nation  has 
never  been,  and  Is  not  now,  a  stumbling 
giant  Throughout  our  history,  it  has  had 
the  faith  and  the  courage  and  the  willing- 
ness and  the  ability  to  face  its  problems,  to 
meet  its  challenges  and  work  towards  solu- 
tions i-ft  Its  dltflcultles 

The  problems  of  the  past  >iave  not  been 
overcome  without  a  price  and  without  pain 
The  problems  of  uxlay  -those  facing  us 
both  ;n  the  ju:igles  and  rice  paddles  in  Viet- 
nam and  m  the  aging  and  crowded  centers 
of   American  cities-  will   cost   us  dearly 

But  let  the  pessimists  and  the  doubters 
always  remember  this  We  have  the  resources 
and  determination  to  surmount  these  obsta- 
cles. 

You  are  due  a  progress  report  on  ovir  prob- 
lems and  I  would  like  today,  to  begin  with 
a  rep»>rt  on  Vietnam 

In  Europe  and  here  at  home,  some  people 
continue  to  .isk  why  we  have  concerned  our- 
selves in  what  they  te^rm  the  backwaters  of 
.Asia  And  they  wonder  whether  this  involve- 
ment. In  what  they  regard  as  an  internal 
Vietnam  conflict  is  inconsistent  both  with 
our  traditions  and  with  our  over-all  naUorjal 
interest 

They  ask  questions  which  are  even  more 
baflc  They  ask  whether  we  can  ever  win  or 
ever  dLsen»ciige  .'rom  Southeast  Asia  with  lur 
national  honor  intact. 

My  arst  answer  is  that  I  believe  deeply  In 
the  necessity  for  our  presence  m  Vietnam. 
We  are  asalstlnt^  that  brave  and  beleaguered 
nation  to  tight  .iggressinn,  under  the  SEA  TO 
Tre.ity  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  ex- 
tended our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  over 
twentv  years  .igo 

This  13  in  the  tradition  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine  which  announced  twenty  years  ago 
that  we  would  help  defend  the  liberty  of 
pc^jples  who  wished  to  defend  themselves 

Where,  some  aak.  is  the  America  ol  the 
M.irsha:i  PUm  ^ 

I:  IS  m  South  Vietnam  today  carrying  on 
the  same  tradition.  It  is  providing  economic 
aid  to  help  put  that  resolute  country  back 
on  Its  feet.  The  Marshall  Plan  pet^ormed 
precisely  the  same  mission  for  the  war- 
shattered  countries  of  Europe  .And  I  might 
stress  that  some  of  those  countries  have  no 
larger  a  population — and  indeed  some  are 
even  smaller — than  the  country  of  South 
Vietnam. 

We   went  into  South  Vietnam  in  force  In 
1965- -when  It  was  on  the  verge  of  being  cut 
In  half  by  Hanoi's  intervention    We  went  In 
to  stive  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  when 
other  nations  would  not.  and  they  could  not. 
We  went   into  South  Vietnam  In   force  to 
provide  a  shield  behind  which  the  people  of 
South   Vietnam   could   gradually   strengthen 
themselves. 
.-Vnd   they  are  doing  so. 
They  are  calling  up  another  135.000  troops. 
And   they   are  going  to   take  over  more  and 
more   of    the   tightintc 

The  .America  that  brought  NATO  into 
being  13  the  same  America  supporting  !ree- 
dom  In  .Asia  today-  and  for  the  .Asians,  not 
for  the  .Americans. 

There  is  not  a  .square  foot  of  South  Viet- 
nam  that  we   want   to  keep.   There  Is  not  a 
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bag  of  rice  In  .South  Vietnam  that  we  need 
There  is  not  a  ba.se  nor  .i  jKirt  nor  a  landing 
tleld  in  South  Vietnam  that  is  going  to 
remain  .Amerlc.in  our  .ilni  there  is  identical 
with  that  which  we  had  and  will  continue 
to  have  in  NATO  We  want  onlv  to  assist  the 
people  of  the  .irea  to  a<-qulri'  the  ability  to 
ensure    their   own   security 

Of  course  there  .ire  those  who  say  that 
the  prospect.s  are  bleak  and  that  the  situa- 
tion   is   hop«>lesR 

This  Is  not  the  flrht  time  in  history  that 
those  on  the  sidelines  have  been  without 
hope 

There  were  many  who  were  faint-hearted 
about  Berlin  when  the  -Soviets  blockaded  It 
They  .sal<l  that  the  odds  were  against  the 
United  -Stiites  position  there  that  the  city 
was  not  really  defensible,  that  It  would  be 
cut  off  and  strangled,  no  matter  what  we 
did  and  they  .said  that  It  was  best  to  give 
up  gracefully  and  just  get  out 

Sf>me  of  the  comment  I  heiir  about  South 
Vietnam    has    the    same    ring   of    despair 

Other  critics  both  here  and  overseas,  ask 
why  It  Is  that  we.  with  all  our  military 
might  cannot  defeat  North  Vietnam  But 
they  overlook  the  point  that  we  are  not 
attempting  to  conquer  North  Vietnam  We 
are  not  trying  to  destroy  the  government 
in  the  North  We  Just  want  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  stop  their  .iggresslon  against  the 
South 

This  nation  Is  interested  in  a  free  Asia. 
Just  .IS  we  are  interested  In  .i  free  Europe 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  see  our- 
selves  as   the   policemen   of   the   world 

We  have  no  illusions  that  we  have  the 
ability,  or  the  duty,  or  the  right  to  attempt 
to  settle  all  the  problems  of  the  world  by 
ourselves. 

But  there  ,ire  areas  of  [lartlcular  .Amer- 
ican concern,  because  of  the  threat  they 
present  to  the  stability  of  the  world  upon 
which  depends  our  own  peace,  our  prosperity 
and  our  continued  opportunities  for  prog- 
ress 

So  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  our 
European  friends  or  to  our  .American  critics 
for  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
respect    to    Vietnam. 

Let  us  meet  another  question  head-on 
Some  asked  whether  we  In  fact  'uiie  any 
policy  in  Vletn.im  They  question  whether 
there  is  anything  other  than  the  dismal 
prospect  of  more  men.  more  money,  more 
aghtlng   and   more  death 

.At  the  time  I  assumed  office,  the  President 
ordered  a  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States  policy  and  programs  in  Vietnam. 

.A  major  part  of  my  time  during  these  past 
weeks  has  been  i>ccupied  with  that  i-eview. 
The  results  were  clear  and  the  results  were 
encouraging  They  disclosed  that  Hanoi 
could  not  bend  South  Vietnam  to  its  will  by 
military  force. 

We  concluded  that  Americans  will  not 
need  .ilways  to  do  more  and  more,  but  rather 
that  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the  -South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  its  fighting 
forces  will  now  permit  us  to  level  oil  our 
effort — and  in  due  time  to  begin  the  gradual 
process  of  reduction 

The  review  established  to  our  satisfaction 
that  Southeast  .Asia  Is  not  for  us  a  "bottom- 
less pit  " 

The  review  confirmed  the  Judgment,  al- 
ready reached  by  President  Thleu.  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  ready  to  take  on 
more  of  the  responsibility  .iiid  to  carry  more 
of  the  military  burden. 

As  we  level  olT  i>ur  contribution  of  men. 
we  .ire  .icceleratlng  our  delivery  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  of  the  most  modern 
weapons  and  equipment. 

We  are  increasing  their  supply  of  M-16 
rifles.  By  July  of  this  year  all  combat  ele- 
ments of  the  regular  Sotith  Vietnamese 
ground  forces  are  to  be  equipped  with  the 
M-16  By  November.  li>C8.  100.000  more  M- 
16  5  will  have  been  provided  to  the  Regional 
and  Popular  forces  In  addition,  the  .South 
Vletn.imese  e.xpandeU  .Airh.  >rne  Division  Is  re- 
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celvlng  M-60  machine  guns.  M-79  grenade 
launchers  and  M-19  mortars  The  shipment 
of  about  'J. 000  trucks  and  more  than  6,000 
radios  IS  t>elng  expedited 

.As  the  -South  Vietnamese  piln  in  military 
strength,  and  iis  the  enemy  continues  to  sus- 
tain losses  we  stlil  hope  however,  for  a 
peaceful  .settlement  instead  of  a  mlUUiry  so- 
lution A  stable  peace  is  the  ony  true  victory 
for  Vietnam  As  a  result  of  tlie  Presidents 
actions  and  at  least  a  minimal  resjxmse  from 
Hanoi,  there  is  .some  re.ison  for  hope. 
America  has  always  held  out  Its  hand  in 
peace,  lioplng  our  .idver.sarles  would  grasp  it 
We  continue  to  hold  out  our  hand  today  and 
perhaps  the  fingertips  will  .^oon  touch 

nut  if  Hanrii  would  rather  tight  than  talk, 
or  fleets  both  to  talk  and  tight,  the  record 
of  the  success  we  have  already  achieved 
shows  that  military  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam  IS  beyond   Hanoi's  reach 

The  attempt  of  the  North  to  take  over  the 
Sfuith  by  force  of  .irms  has  been  prevented. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  acquired  the 
capacity  to  begin  to  ensure  their  own  secu- 
rity through  their  own  efforts  We  will  con- 
tinue to  help  the  South  exploit  these  .suc- 
cesses even  as  we  strive  for  peace  through 
other  means 

In  summary,  we  .ire  tuIfllUng  our  commit- 
ment, we  have  helped  save  South  Vietnam 
from  being  c/verwhelmed  by  Communist  ag- 
gression: we  have  helped  provide  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  an  op[)ortunlty  for  self- 
government:  and  we  have  helped  Rive  all  the 
population  of  non-Communist  .Asia  reason 
to  hope  for  the  continued  security  essential 
to  their  freedom  .And  Jreedom  like  aggres- 
sion Is  contagious  The  more  there  is  else- 
where, the  greater  the  chances  of  safeguard- 
ing your  own 

I  suggest  that  many  present  critics  -some 
day  will  applaud  our  stand  in  .Southeast  Asia, 
But  we  do  not  seek  their  applause  We  only 
ask  their  realism  -ibout  the  problems  and 
prospects  In  -Southeast  /Vsla 

Equal  realism  is  demanded  In  the  assess- 
ment of  our  loremost  domestic  difficulty— 
racial  problems  and  civil  disorder. 

These  are  not  new  problems  in  America. 
They  have  continued  throughout  our  na- 
tions lustory.  We  -tre  paying  the  price  today 
for  failing  to  solve  them  earlier. 

One  must  regret  that  but  one  cannot  fall 
to  acknowledge  it. 

But  In  .icknowledging  it  one  need  not  ac- 
cept the  spectre  of  a  nation  robber  of  reason 
and  rationality,  of  riot  and  rage  sweeping 
every  .American  city,  of  some  sort  of  uncon- 
trollable civic  Insanity, 

Examples  of  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
do  not  establish  th.it  the  entire  nation  has 
lost  its  way  in  a  tangled  Jungle  of  emotion 
and  extremism. 

Part  of  this  problem  was  solved  with  the 
Civil  War  Part  was  solved  with  a  historic 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954  Part 
viies  solved  -i  decade  later  when  President 
Johnson  proposed  and  Congress  enacted  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  piece  of  legisla- 
tion on  civil  rights  ever  passed  by  an  assem- 
bly of  free  men 

In  1965,  and  just  now  In  I9G8,  the  Presi- 
dent achieved  the  passage  tif  more  sweeping 
laws  in  this  held  Indeed,  no  President  since 
Lincoln  has  accomplished  us  much  for  a 
minority  group  .is  Lyndon  Johnson 

The  ferment  and  difficulties  m  the  coun- 
try today  over  these  issues  .ire  not  the  sign 
of  failure  Tliey  are  not  a  sign  that  our  na- 
tional fabric  IS  being  ripped  apart  They  are 
a  sign  that  irrational  inequities  cannot  be 
suppressed. 

Of  cour-e  violence  -md  destruction  in  our 
streets  cannot  be  condoned  and  no  sane 
man  condones  them  But  neither  should  the 
causes  be  ignored 

Of  course  law  and  order  must  be  main- 
tained But  we  must  also  face  the  challenge 
iuid  eliminate  the  remaining  injustices  that 
condemn  some  citizens  to  .in  environment 
that  breeds  desp.ur  .aid  violence. 
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.America  h.is  met  similar  challenges  In  the 
past,  to  the  lasting  betterment  of  all  our 
people  and  the  Improved  ability  of  our  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  continuing  demands  of  a 
clvnamlc  society. 

tine  such  epic  challenge  was  that  of  the 
labor  movement  Many  today  overlook  the 
turbulence  and  trial  through  which  it  put 
our  social  conscience  The  whole  long,  hard 
s-truggle  lor  the  rights  of  the  working  man, 
the  whole  rii-h  hl-story  of  the  trade  union 
movement  w.ts  attended  by  prophecies  of 
d  "'m. 

In  that  period,  also,  some  believed  that 
an  infection  of  violence  was  spreading  across 
America  Existing  statutes  were  challenged, 
stnkr-rs  and  strike-breakers  fought  In  our 
Etreeis.  debates  raeed  over  rights  and  princi- 
ples and  duties  To  tome  it  teemed  that  our 
country  was  being  torn  apart,  that  its  f.iun- 
datlons  were  bi-lm;  ihakcn,  that  our  political 
In.-tUulion-s  were  belnit  l!ara!y?pd. 

Men  were  killed  then.  Families  suffered 
then  Tlie  nation  v.ils  then  divided  in  opin- 
ion .ind  cmotionr,  but  t.ut  rf  that  turmoil 
and  that  suffering  and  that  strife,  America 
cnicrped  as  -  n  cx.imple  to  the  world  of  how 
m:i.iiiK;cmrnt  ;.nd  labor  could  live  and 
thrive  and  progress  topethcr.  In  bridging 
these  -social  rills  .iiid  healing  these  social 
wounds,  our  country  became  stronger,  more 
resilient  r.nd  ni.ire  resourceful  than  It  had 
ever  been  before 

We  have  met  and  solved.  In  this  genera- 
tion, within  our  own  constitutional  proc- 
esses. ;:nothcr  .social  [iroblem  of  equivalent 
dimcnsioiis  and  complexity.  That  was  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's,  with  the 
jiUght  rif  hopclt'ssncss  and  fear  It  spread. 

.At  one  [lerlod.  every  bnnk  in  the  country 
was  ordered  closed  by  the  President,  lest 
par.lc  destroy  the  entire  financial  system 
overn  ght 

One-lourth  of  our  entire  working  popula- 
tion w-is  unemployed. 

Fear,  bcwi'.cirrnitnt  and  doubt  cf  cur  ability 
to  stem  the  economic  paralysis  were  prev- 
alent. 

Once  apaln  It  appeared  that  our  prcblrms 
were  threiitenlntr  to  tear  our  nation  apart 
-tnd  seme  predicted  that  the  free  economic 
instltutli  ns  under  which  we  live  v.'ould  be 
overthrown  tr  abandoned. 

IJut  we  met  ihia  <  hallenpe  ns  no  .^tumbling 
plant  could  The  inncvatlons  r.nd  Imagina- 
tive use  i  f  .America's  vast  human  and  nat- 
ural resources  Ifft  us  etronger,  more  resource- 
lul  and  more  propressive  than  we  had  been 
In  the  pre-cieprcs£ion  boom  years. 

■V'ounp,  afllucnt  Americans  who  did  not 
live  through  the  depression  period  cannot 
im?.Rine  wh.it  it  wns  like.  And  there  ■will  come 
a  time  when  ycunp  .Americans — of  all  races — 
will  be  unable  to  comprehend  what  is  taking 
place  in  our  urban  phettos  today  For  the 
phottos.  one  day,  will  be  pone.  The  riots, 
the  dlsorc'cr,  the  violence  that  they  breed 
will  one  (iay  — and  I  pray  one  day  soon — 
be  over  and  Jcrpotten. 

Our  civil  rishts  frcblem  can  and  must  be 
solved   vithout   violent   revolution. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  learning  more  about 
mamtaininp  law  and  order  in  our  cities. 
Specifically,  we  .-.re  learning  more  about  the 
use  cf  supplementary  law  enforcement,  about 
the  bcEt  way  that  National  Guardsmen  and 
Federal  troops.  If  necessary,  can  help  local 
and  state  civilian  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties meet  their  prcblcms. 

In  our  society,  enforcement  of  the  law  Is 
basically  a  civilian  responsibility.  But  last 
year,  in  Detroit,  thousands  cf  Federal  troops 
liad  to  be  used  to  assist  the  ixslice. 

We  have  learned  that  manpower,  not  fire- 
power, dcal-s  best  with  mass  lawlessness.  'We 
iitive  learned,  too,  that  a  curfew  can  help 
rr.->Rtly  in  preventing  clashes  and  conflict 
and  possible  bloodshed. 

This    year.    In    Washington,    DC    and    In 
several  other  cities,  we  applied  these  lessons. 
Thousands  cf  Federal  troops  were  involved. 
But  not  a  single  life  was  lost  due  to  any  ac- 
tion by  those  Federal  troops. 
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We  continue  to  learn  as  we  continue  to  go 
forward. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  ■we  seek  the 
answers  to  the  myriad  problems  that  beset 
us,  there  Is  one  ultimate  question  left. 
And  that  Is:  What  is  America? 
What  really  Is  this  country  that  ):rave 
men,  hope  bia?lng  lilirh  In  their  liearts— 
once  called   the   New   U'rrlrf' 

Is  It  merely  a  pcnpraphlcal  l.icntlon,  de- 
fined by  latltiide  and  ionpltude  un  a  chart? 

Or  is  America  not  more  profoundly  an 
Idea:  an  affirmation,  defined  politically  by  a 
principle  and  a  philosophy  that  have  tired 
men'::  aspir.itions  around  the  globe  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

Perhaps  .Ameri.'a  nv.pht  be  deserlhed  r;K  a 
dividing  line  in  the  ;;nclcnt  i.rgument  about 
n-an  and  his  purposes 

This  nation  was  fcrped  In  a  furnace  cf 
f.vlth:  a  faith  that  I  roc  men  would  jircvall 
110  matter  what  the  s trupglo. 

The  nation's  liber  was  strsn^fhencd  and 
tempered  by  the  battle  against  those  w!;o 
liave  tried  to  impose  limits  on  the  nation's 
belief  in  ItJ^clf. 

This  nr.tion  has  f-:und  jxiwer  m  welding 
Its  people  together  ':i  a  common  riedicailon — 
not  to  a  dreary  unUormlty — but  to  a  Uar- 
Inp  diversity. 

If  this  nation  1;  characterized  by  any 
single  and  unique  tiuality  out^  of  the  restless 
welter  cf  opinion  that  a  devotion  to  democ- 
raey  demands,  It  is  the  stubborn  belief 
t';at  progress  is  our  destiny — both  individ- 
ually, and  as  a  tociety — and  that  no  barrier 
to  that  destiny  can  bo  built  that  a  deter- 
mined Amerira  will  not  ijrc.ich. 

I  :idlcs  and  pentlemcn,  this  nation  has 
never  !-..ad  much  time  f-r  I'.ic  past,  i.iid  is 
forever  Impatient  v.lth  the  jircseni. 

From  the  \ery  bcgmnlnu',  our  chosen  t.nic- 
framo  w.-^.s  the  future. 

Our  motivatincj  force  has  been  to  fa'r.hlon 
.1  prc.'.tT  jjroiijject,  not  only  lor  .America,  but 
fcrfrc:  men  fverywhcre, 

V7e  have  faced  fearful  problems  in  the 
past  :.nd  have  solved  them.  We  will  mctt 
those  of  today  and  surmount  them. 

As  for  tomorrow,  I  can  jjromise  only  new 
and  even  more  complex  trials  in  the  glorious 
n'ld  ever  ascendinn;  journey  on  the  j/ath  to 
grcat3r  liuman  prcpre.';-. 

Fcr  those  to  whom  much  i,'^  given  much 
Is  expected.  Thank  you. 


The  80th  Anniversary  of  Scalabrini 
Fathers 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YCRK 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 

Mr.  HANLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  yesterday, 
April  22,  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Syracuse.  N  Y.,  was  the  site  for 
celebration  of  the  COth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Scalabrini  Fathers. 
This  dedicated  order  of  Catholic  priests 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  society. 
Originally  established  to  accompany  the 
thousands  of  immigrants  comins  to  the 
United  States  from  Italy,  they  have  over 
the  jTars  helped  preserve  the  Italian 
heritage  which  has  enriched  this  Nation 
in  so  many  v.ays. 

I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  Scalabrini 
Fathers,  since  their  contributions  to  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Syracjse  iiave  pained 
widespread  acclaim  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  v.eek  a  remarkably 
Impressive  article  depicting  the  history 
and  the  labors  of  the  Scalabrini  Fathers 
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appeared  in  the  Catholic  Sun,  the  ofl3clal 
organ  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Syra- 
cuse. I  would  like  to  share  that  article 
with  my  colleagues: 

St.  Peter's  To  Observe  80th  Anniversary  of 
Scalabrini  Faihtrs 
On  April  22.  10C8  at  7  p.m,,  St,  Peter's 
Cliureh  on  J.inies  St  will  celebrate  the  80th 
Anniversary  if  the  Founding  of  the  Sc  .la- 
brlnl  K.ithers  i  r  MiBsionarics  of  St.  Charles 
f.ir  the  Migrants.  Tlie  evening  will  commence 
with  the  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
bust  of  Bishop  John  Baptist  Scalabrini, 
Ivjunder  of  this  society,  and  followed  by  a 
concelebrated  Mass  of  Thankspivmg  to  God. 
The  Ucv.  Caesar  U-nian/.m,  Provincial  Su- 
perior of  1. 10  Scalabrini  Fathers,  will  be  liie 
maul  celebrant.  Bishop  Walter  Fotry  will 
pi'cside. 

John  Biptist  Scal.ibrlr.l,  Bishop  of  Pia- 
cpr.;:a.  Italy,  is  known  to  the  millions  of 
ItalKins  the  world  over  as  "The  Father  of 
the  Migrants,"*lor  It  was  through  his  in- 
sight and  organizaiian  that  the  Fuilh  of  the 
Italian  Migrant  h.is  been  i>aved  and  pie- 
tcrvcd. 

The  cmigr-ition  ijr..b'.em  was  close  to  Ihs 
lic-irt  of  this  Holy  Shciilierd.  Two  of  his 
brotiiers  had  emigrated  to  America  and  many 
of  his  p.irishioiicrs  were  leaung  lor  tVils  new 
world  of  opportunity,  lie  bccunic  aware  of 
th:;  v.iit  propsM.ons  that  cmigr-ition  h.id 
assumed  and  the  porsible  .■^er.cus  consc- 
(facnces  struck  him  sharply.  He  studied  the 
conditio. i:.  cf  this  :.nd  came  ta  llic  con.  iu;-,.<jn 
t'.iat  t-icy  were  ab.mdoned  i-nd  exploited.  lie 
wr  /„e  i.umerous  .".rticlcs  describing  ar.d  tlo- 
cryin.g  the  ccndltioi-.s  of  the  in:gr.".nt  In 
America.  He  roused  the  roul  of  Italy. 

But  the  Bi.'hop  saw  th.it  no  (.lie  moved 
ti  hrl]i  the  situation.  So  .'le  estabhahcd  an 
ii.st.tution  to  a,";slst  the  migrant.  It  w.'i.s 
called  the  S:>c!cty  of  St.  Rr.phnel  and  hnd 
c'i'ntcr.'-.  fit  Genoa.  I'iar-:n2a,  Rome,  Itiiy.  iil.'^o 
centers  later  in  New  YctVl  and  B3.'-t';n,  Lay 
workers  at  the  centers  gave  tocial  .  Esislance 
t3  emicrrants  and  helped  them  hnd  hcuslng 
i.nd  wori:  .md  protected  them  from  cxploiti- 
lio-i.  Tiiis  was  not  cnouph. 

ti.-.ally  in  1887  the  number  of  mtcr.im.; 
leavlnR  It-ily  w.ts  alarmlr.p-  ibout  230  000. 
He  went  to  P-omc  and  asked  Pope  Leo  XIII 
permission  to  found  a  i  roup  ol  .Missionar.es 
;d  accompany  and  .-.ssist  the  mltrrant  in  ti.e 
New  L:md  a;id  t^  build  Churches  lor  them 
with  their  problems  r-.nd  the  lanpuape  The 
Holy  Father  blessed  and  approved  this  un- 
deriaklnp  so  necessary  to  tiie  Church  at 
that  tune  and  even  today. 

Bishop  Scal.ibrinl  was  rot  a  ."-trancer  1 1 
the  niicrant.  In  1901  he  tame  ti  Americi  t  :> 
visit  and  see  lor  himself  what  could  be  done 
lor  them.  He  even  visited  and  t.ilkcd  wit.l 
the  President  of  the  U  S.A.  about  the  prob- 
loniE  (.f  the  settlement  cf  the  Italians  who 
were  arrivinp. 

In  1901,  he  rrrlved  r.t  New  York  City  and 
went  to  Greenwich  Village  where  thous.;nds 
ot  micrants  had  been  staying,  .Already  the 
I'arish  of  Our  Lady  of  Pcmpeil  had  been 
c'tablis.ied.  He  ;  poke  to  the  Missionaries 
and  ur^ed  ihem  to  ije  faithful  in  preserv.i.g 
the  laiili  ot  the  einurrants. 

Ill  September  Bishop  Sc.ilabrini  decided  to 
vi'ut  the  It.ilian  Colony  of  Syracuse.  He  spoke 
to  the  emigrants  and  a  -Special  .Medal  v..-.s 
.suuck  lor  the  occasion.  A  delegauon  irom 
L'tica's  Church  Committee  invited  lilm  t^ 
their  city  to  Bless  and  dedicate  liicir  Ne.v 
House  of  Worship.  He  will.ngly  accepted  Mid 
on  Sept3m!;er  15  i.c  con.'.ecrat  d  the  Ciiur.ii 
of  OUi-  Laay  of  Mt.  Carniei. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lishop  Scala- 
l.r.n:  and  St.  Mother  CaLrini  were  l.lo^e 
fr-cnds.  In  fact,  the  Good  Bishop  was  in- 
strumental in  having  lier  come  ti  .^menci 
to  w^rk  among  liis  emigrants.  She  wai-.tcd 
to  po  to  India  with  her  Nuns  While  in  R<,nie, 
the  Holy  Father  itsked  her  to  help  the  under- 
t  king  ol  Bi.-hcp  Scalabrini.  She  accepted  and 
went  to  New  'Vork's  lower  east  side  and  threw 
herself  into  helping  the  poor  and   ;hc   cics- 
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tltute  She  taught  catechism  and  prepared 
many  children  ffr  C'mnuinlr.n  and  Cnnflr- 
matKin  in  our  Church  "t  St  Joachim  Prom 
there  she  herself  expanded  her  activity  and 
founded  85  InstltuMnns  fur  the  sick  and  the 
yiiung  She  Is  our  first  American  Saint-  the 
pride  and  Juy  of  every   Itaio- American ! 

Today  the  Scalabrlnl  Fathers  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  St  Charles  wnrk  in  14  CDunlrles 
of  the  World,  aa  USA.  Canada.  Bra^ll.  Ar- 
gentina Australia  and  so  on.  oaring  for  liter- 
ally millions  of  these  displaced  persons 

Of  the  hvindreds  of  Churches  founded  by 
the  Scalabrlnl  Fathers  nr  staffed  by  them. 
St    Peter's  Church  Is  one  such  Church 

SHEPHERDS    '  >F    ST      PETERS    FLOCK      1890-1988 

In  1890  the  Authorities  of  the  Catholic 
Dlooese  of  Syracuse  informed  the  .Apostolic 
Delegate  at  Washington.  DC  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Italian  Colony  here  required  the  presence  of 
an  Italian  priest 

Father  Nicola  Mennella  was  dispatched  to 
Syracuse  to  handle  the  assignment  Father 
Mennella  s  arrival  was  greeted  with  great  Joy 
by  the  cf>mmunity  There  was  no  Church 
available  yet  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his 
flock  but  Blihop  Ludden  opened  the  base- 
ment of  hl«  Cnthedral  for  the  Italian  Colony. 
The  Cathedral  was  then  the  Church  of  St. 
Ji.hn  the  Evangelist 

The  pioneering  work  of  Father  Mennella 
paved  the  way  for  the  building  era  which 
began  when  Father  Prar  esco  Becchertnl 
canie  here  as  the  second  priest  in  charge  of 
the  Italian  Colony  of  7.000. 

Father  Beccherini  with  the  advice  and 
benediction  of  Bishop  Ludden.  formulated  a 
plan  to  open  the  Church  for  the  Italian  on 
the  first  day  of  his  residence  He  organisscd 
committees  .uid  drove  home  the  need  tor  a 
Church  Father  Beccherini  secured  a  banlc 
loan  and  on  June  25.  1895  entered  into  a  con- 
tract to  purchase  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  State  and  Burnet  Sts. 

The  cost  of  the  chvirch  was  12.000  dollars. 
The  money  came  lt\  driblets  through  otTerlngs 
of  poor  parishioners  struggling  to  svipport 
their  own  families 

Bishop  Ludden  opened  and  dedicated  the 
Church  on  October  li.  1895  Father  Beccherini 
remained  at  St  Peters  until  September  20. 
1896  Then  Father  Sovilla  worked  for  four 
years  as  Pastoi'.  followed  by  Father  Ostlno.  a 
devoted  worker  who  travelled  the  whole  city 
and  the  neighboring  towns  to  bring  the  com- 
fort of  TJie  Faith  to  tlie  increasing  number  of 
emigrants  for  four  years  Father  Mortasi  re- 
niiUned  for  tliree  years  .uid  built  a  two  story 
rectory  because  the  priests  were  living  in  Uie 
tower  of  the  Church  Father  Cuneo  opened  a 
sewing  school,  a  kindergarten,  and  cared  for 
the  young  In  1914.  Father  Pio  ParoUn,  a 
grand  pioneer  was  sent  by  the  Provincial 
Superior  to  work  in  Syracuse  He  remained 
until  the  ipnng  of  1922  He  entered  the  Scala- 
bruu  Order  as  a  youth  and  was  ordained  in 
NYC  on  Nov  4.  1901.  by  Bishop  Scalabrinl 
hmiielf  Father  Plo  is  now  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage still  working  for  the  emigrants  He  will 
celebrate  his  67th  year  ;is  a  Scalabrinian. 

Fither  Pio  burned  the  mortgage  ot  st. 
Peter  s  Church  and  what  is  more,  enrtamed 
the  hearts  of  his  iloclt  with  the  love  of  Christ 
and  the     Madonna ' 

In  addition  to  hi.'s  work  for  the  pansh. 
Father  went  out  aniong  the  scattered  colonies 
ot  Italians  and  founded  new  churches  and 
missions  The  present  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Pomf)eu,  S>Tacuse,  3t  Bartholomew  Norwich, 
St  Joseph,  Oswego  are  panshes  founded  by 
this  dedicated  worker  These  eight  years  are 
rec.orded  ac>  the  most  glorious  of  the  Pansh- 

Alter.  Fathers  Rossi  and  Lazzann  followed 
aj.  P-.istors  Then  there  arose  on  the  scene  a 
Priest  who  did  very  much  for  St  Peter  s  also. 
Besides  many  works  of  reparation  and  recon- 
struction. Father  formed  the  Holy  N;ime  So- 
ciety, the  Catholic  Daughters,  the  Children 
of  Mary,  the  Legion  of  Mary,  and  sports  pro- 
gram for  the  young    He  purchased  the  '.and 
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for  the  present  church  and  left  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  reron.structlon  of  the  new 
Church  Truly  we  can  say  that  he  left  behind 
him  26  years  of  brilliant  achievement  All  of 
Syrncuse  knows  '.oves,  and  esteems  Msgr 
Angelo  Strozzlni.  his  name  will  live  on  us 
part  of  the  history  of  this  city 

F.ither  Louis  Hlello  was  the  next  Pastor  of 
the  parish  He  was  a  quiet,  humble  priest  He 
won  the  hearts  of  all  and  achieved  the  goal 
of  so  many  past  Pastors-  a  New  Home.  A 
Bo  uitiful  Home  for  the  Emigrants  and  their 
descendents  to  worship  Their  Ciod 

Reci>gnlzliig  the  necesslt\  tor  a  new  church, 
the  Most  Rev  Walter  A  Foery,  Bishop  of 
Syniruse.  gr.iclously  authorized  a  Building 
campaign  in  1053.  and  this  drive  was 
launched  under  the  direction  of  Pather  RJel- 
lo.  The  Good  Bishop  not  only  gave  His  Bless- 
ing, but  sent  a  personal  appeal  t-o  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Peter's  m  the  form  of  a  letter 
urging  full  support  of  the  camp«iign  Ninety- 
six  thousand  dollars  was  pledged. 

Meantime  other  fund-raising  activities 
were  started  .md  these  have  continued  up  to 
tlie  present  time  The  tot.il  raised  during  the 
PasUirate  of  Pr  Rlello  w;is  J225.0O0  Disdain- 
ing personal  credit.  F.ither  alv^'ays  insisted 
the  success  be  .ittributed  to  the  p.irtshlonerj 
primarily  for  their  co-operation  On  October 
31st  1953.  the  parishioners  gathered  at  the 
site  of  the  new  church  and  witnessed  Bishop 
Poery  tvirn  over  the  first  spadeful  of  eartli 
The  dream  of  the  migrants  wius  be<-onviiiK  a 
reality. 

On  September  18.  1955  St  Peter's  Church 
was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Foery  One  could 
see  the  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  the  senior 
parishioners  .is  the  first  Mass  was  being  cele- 
brated The  50,iJQ0  Italo-. Americans  of  Syra- 
cuse were  indeed  proud  .ind  happy! 

The  St  Peters  "f  today  Is  a  very  flour- 
ishing parish  guided  under  the  ,ible  Pastor- 
ate of  Rev  Alexander  Rlnaldo,  C  S  ,  Scala- 
brlnl Pather 

The  Spiritual  Dynamo  who  guides  the  des- 
tinies of  St  Peters  parish  started  moving  In 
Duevllle,  Italy,  on  March  18.  1916.  .ind  has 
not  stopped  since.  Father  Alexander  Rlnaldo 
IS  very  much  .i  Priest  on  the  go,  one  who 
doesn't  settle  himself  snugly  in  his  faith,  but 
prefers  to  be  up  and  doing  in  a  constant  ef- 
fort to  expand  the  work  of  the  Church. 

This  Indefatigable  worker  in  the  vineyard 
of  ;he  Lord  came  to  Syracuse  in  1953  as  As- 
sistant Pastor  at  St.  Peter's.  He  had  already 
h-id  a  busy  and  outsUindlng  career  as  a 
very  voung  priest  in  the  Society  of  st 
Charles  he  had  served  ts  Chaplain  to  English 
prisoners  at  Trieste,  and  prior  to  that  he 
w.is  professor  of  classical  languages  at  B.is- 
sano  del  Grappa  In  1946  lie  was  com- 
missioned to  St  Anthonys  at  BulTalo.  and 
four  years  later  he  was  made  assistant  pastor 
at  St.  Michael's.  New  Haven.  Conn.  The  fol- 
lowing :  car  he  v^ent  to  Our  Uvdy  of  Mt. 
Cirmel.  Utica.  N  Y.  where  he  remained  until 
his  transfer   to  the  city  uf  Syracuse. 

Father  Rlnaldo  has  been  pastor  at  St, 
Peters  since  March  7.  1960.  St.  Peter's,  like 
all  thriving  Scalabrinian  Parishes,  has  many 
organizations  and  .ictlvr.les  .And  Father  par- 
ticipated in  each  one  of  them  He's  up  at 
d  iwn  .md  toils  until  late  at  nieht.  expending 
his  energy  .is  though  it  sprinsts  from  a  bot- 
tomless well  It  is  the  way  he  interprets  the 
Holy  Bible  "Sow  your  seed  early  In  the 
morning  .md  let  evening  find  you  still  at 
work  ■■  Eccies  11,6,  This  is  the  pace  that  he 
set  for  himself  when  he  became  a  Missionary 
for  the  Elmigrants  twenty  nine  years  ago. 
He  s  made  It  imply  clear  that  he  wotild  never 
be  satisfied  to  do  anything  less  for  Holy 
Mother  Church  and  his  Pounder,  Bishop 
Scalabrinl. 

Pather  Rlnaldo  is  .isststed  by  Pather  John 
Cjrrao  and  Pather  Henry  Gentile,  Together 
they  make  up  the  Spiritual  Family  of  St. 
Peter's  Church. 

The  Parishioners  and  Friends  of  St  Pet*r 
are  cordially  Invited  to  attend  this  aHalr 
The  Cocelebrants  of  the  Mass  wiU  be 
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Rev  Alexander  Rlnaldo.  CS.  Pastor  of  St 
Peter's  Church;  Rev  L<JuLs  Rlello.  CS,  Form- 
er Pastor  of  St  Peter's  Church;  Rev.  Carmelo 
Negro.  Pastor  of  Holy  Croes  Church,  Prov- 
idence. R  I  :  Rev  Carl  Dente.  Pasu>r  of  St, 
Anthony's  Church  Cortland;  Rev,  Vlct<,)r 
Ciciarelll  Pastor  of  St,  John  the  Baptist. 
Home;  Rev  Guy  Festa,  Pastor  of  St, 
Bartholomew.  Norwich. 

Ms^fr  Strozzonl  Msgr  Walsh  and  other 
distinguished  t;uefits  will  be  present  Tlie  Kt. 
Rev  M.«gr  Daniel  E  Lawler,  P.ustor  of  St. 
John   Evangelist,   will   be   the   main  speaker. 

A  Reception  will  follow  the  Mass  Mr. 
Latone  will  provide  tome  go.xl  Uali.m  inus-ic 
for    a   cheerful    evening. 


Weitover  Wing  Welcomed  Home 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   I-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mi-  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Force's  crack  99th  Bomb  Wing  has  re- 
turned to  Wcstover  Air  Force  Base  in 
Chicopee.  Mass  .  after  flying  3,682  bomb- 
InK  .sorties  over  Vietnam. 

The  men  and  officers  of  the  99th,  led 
by  Col.  Robert  E.  Brofft.  earned 
1.500  decorations  during  their  6  months 
in  Soutlieast  Asia  and  the  wing  itself 
was  nominated  for  the  Air  Force's  Out- 
standing Unit  Award.  Flying  out  of  ba.ses 
in  Thailand  and  Guam,  the  99th's  giant 
B-52  Straiofortresses  supported  ground 
forces  in  Vietnam  by  bombing  Vietcong 
strongholds  and  the  infiltration  trials 
that  thread  through  the  rain  forests  of 
North  Vietnam  into  the  .south. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  99th  Bomb  Wing  and 
in  welcoming  this  unit  home  to  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  Ma.ssachusetts'  Second 
Congressional  District — the  district  I 
represent — showed  their  appreciation  for 
the  99th  last  Saturday. 

More  than  100.000  tiuned  out  for  a 
"Welcome  Home  Day'  sponsored  by  the 
Gieater  Chicopee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce A  big  parade — composed  of  color- 
ful floats,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  march- 
ing luiits,  military  and  political  digni- 
tane.s —  began  at  10  am  and  wound  its 
way  through  Chicopee's  Fairview  section 
into  Westover  .Xir  Force  Ba.se,  After  the 
parade  the  crowds  examined  a  display 
of  military  aircraft;  a  B-58  Hustler  su- 
per.sonic  bomber,  a  Vulcan  Mark  II.  a 
F-106  fighter,  a  B-52  Stratofortres,s  .->till 
in  war  paint,  and  several  other  cele- 
brated warplanes 

Present  to  review  the  99th's  a.ssembled 
troops  after  the  parade  were  US,  Sena- 
tor ED\v,ipn  W,  Brooke.  Lt,  Gen.  William 
B.  Kieffer.  commander  of  the  8th  Air 
Force.  Mai.  Gen  Kenmth  R.  Powell,  vice 
commander  of  the  8th  Air  Force:  and 
Col,  Warren  D.  John.son.  commander  of 
the  .=)7th  Air  Division 

Mayor  Riciiard  H  Demers  of  Chicoi)ee. 
Mayor  Frank  H  Freedman  of  Spring- 
field. Mayor  William  S.  Taupier  of  Hol- 
yoke.  and  Mayor  John  J.  Palczynski  of 
Westfieid  were  also  on  the  reviewing 
stand. 

Senator  Brooke,  who  rode  in  the  pa- 
rade witli  Colonel  Brofft.  spoke  later  at 
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a  luncheon  held  at  the  Red  Barn  Restau- 
rant in  Chicopee. 

Discussing  the  proposed  peace  nego- 
tiations with  North  Vietnam.  Senator 
Brooke  said: 

The  United  States  Is  powerful  enough  not 
to  be  concerned  with  the  propaganda  and 
psychological  var  Hanoi  Is  following  and 
.sh'otild  take  steps  to  pet  on  with  peace  talks. 

I  understand  that  communications  and 
security  are  Important  In  selecting  bargain- 
ing sites,  but  the  Government  must  do  every- 
thing to  end  this  devastating  war. 

Senator  Brooke  said  he  hopes  the  Gov- 
ernment will  give  "full  consideration"  to 
Warsaw.  Paris,  "or  any  other  site  where 
communications  and  security  exist." 

The  luncheon  at  which  Senator  Brooke 
spoke  was  one  of  the  last  events  of  the 
99th  Bomber  Wing's  "Welcome  Home 
Day" — a  day  that  was  a  striking  success 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  Greater  Chi- 
cop>ee  Chamber  of  Commerce  deserves 
congratulations  for  sponsoring  the  cele- 
bration and  for  carrying  it  out  so  well. 

With  permission  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  two  articles  from 
Saturday's  Springfield  Daily  News,  one 
on  the  'Welcome  Home  Day"  ceremo- 
nies and  the  other  on  the  99th  Bomb 
Wing's  role  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  articles  follow : 
Westover    Wing    Welcomed    Home — Crowds 
Jam  Base  for  OmciAL  TRiBtrrE 

Westover  APE.— Approximately  100.000 
people,  under  bright  sunny  skies,  swarmed 
over  this  sprawling  Air  Force  Base  today  In 
Uibute  to  the  2,500  men  of  the  99th  Bomb 
Wing  at  the  ofSctal  "Welcome  Home"  from 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Traffic  flowed  smoothly  In  and  around  the 
base  as  police  were  out  en  masse  to  Insure 
that  the   "Welcome  Home"  went  smoothly. 

Old  and  young  milled  about  the  base  flight 
line  and  the  nearby  ellipse  where  dignitaries 
gathered  to  hear  the  tributes  to  the  returned 
warriors. 

In  the  background  were  the  ominous  ap- 
pearing greenish-black  B-52s  in  their  camou- 
llage  dress. 

Bright  clear-blue  skies,  with  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  70's  and  a  slight  breeze,  greeted 
the  early  morning  crowd. 

CEREMONIES    OPEK 

The  ceremonies  began  with  a  parade  at  10 
starting  from  the  intersection  of  Brltton 
Street  and  Memorial  Drive  In  Palrvlew. 

Smart,  sharp-stepping  drum  and  bugle 
corijs — along  with  other  marching  contin- 
gents, clowns,  twlrlers  and  drum  major- 
ettes— led  the  parade  to  the  ellipse  and  re- 
viewing stand  on  the  base  adjacent  to  the 
flight  line. 

The  flight  line  itself  was  lined  with  aircraft 
and  displays:  A  B58  Hustler,  a  British-made 
Avrovulcan  B  Mark  II,  an  F-106  fighter. 

The  B58  Is  from  Bunker  Hill  AFB.  Indiana. 
Tlie  aircraft  Is  the  fastest  supersonic  bomber 
in  the  world. 

from    ENGLAND 

The  delta-winged.  four-Jet  engine  Av- 
rovulcan arrived  here  this  week  from  Eng- 
land. The  engines  are  encased  in  the  wings 
and  the  aircraft  gives  the  impression  of  a 
sleek  .shark  about  to  strike. 

The  F106  is  the  fastest  aircraft  In  the  Air 
Force  arsenal.  It  came  from  Lorlng  AFB  In 
Maine  for  the  show. 

There  were  other  aircraft.  Including  the 
camouflaged  B52  bombers  which  the  men  of 
this  base  flew  and  maintained  In  the  skies 
over  Vietnam. 

Its  flying  partner,  the  KC135.  used  for 
aerial  refueling,  was  also  displayed. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  event  was  U.S.  Sena- 
tor   Edward    W.    Brooke,    who   rode   In    the 
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parade    with    C!ol.    Robert    E.    Brofft,    com- 
mander of  the  proud  C9th  Bomb  Wing. 

Chicopee's  two  high  schools  and  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  provided  bands  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

REVIEW    PARADE 

On  the  reviewing  stand  with  Brooke  and 
Brofft  were  Lt  Gen  William  B  Klcfler.  com- 
mander of  Eighth  Air  Force;  MaJ  Gen.  Ken- 
neth R.  Powell.  Eighth  AF  vice-commander, 
and  Col.  Brofffs  immediate  .superior.  Col. 
Warren  D.  Johnson,  commander.  57th  Air 
Division. 

Also.  Mayor  Richard  H  Demers  of  Chicopee. 
Mayor  Frank  H.  F'-eedman  of  Springfield. 
Mayor  William  S.  Taupier  of  Holyoke.  and 
Mayor  John  J.  Palczyn.skl  of  Westfieid. 

Flyers  Glad  To  Be  Back  I-'rom  Vift 
Westover  AFB  -  Home  are  the  flyers  -  homo 
from  the  war  and  they're  flad  to  be  back. 

"It's  the  separ.-xtion  that  ^-ets  you."  .'-aid 
Capt.  Philip  Wood  of  Waycross.  CJa.  while 
sipping  coffee  in  the  Alert  Building. 

CLOSE-KNIT     TEAMS 

Wood  is  on  the  crew  of  one  of  the  eight- 
engine  Jets  that  sits  "cocked."  ready  to  be  in 
the  air  after  the  alert  signal  at  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC)  blows. 

Each  crew  Is  a  team  of  six  men.  who  .stay 
together  and  like  It  that  way. 

"We'd  better,"  .'^ald  crew  leader  Ma],  J.xck 
Sturgeon  of  Emporia.  Kans.  "Wp  .spend  more 
time  with  each  other  than  v.e  do  with  our 
families." 

That  "time"  included  a  total  of  3.682  sorties 
over  Vietnam  for  the  entire  wing  from  bases 
in  Thailand  and  In  Guam.  The  work  earned 
the  men  some  1,500  decorations  and  a  nomi- 
nation for  the  Air  Force's  Outstanding  Unit 
Award. 

The  Straiofortresses  concentrated  on  "soft- 
ening" the  Viet  Cong  strongholds  before 
ground  troops  moved  In.  They  bombed  part 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and  .<-pent  most  of 
February  helping  Allied  troops  at  the  besieged 
Khe  Sanh  fortress. 

The  Marines  on  the  cround  call  the  238-ton 
bombers  "high  altitude  plows"  and  "tooth- 
pick makers." 

planes  bring  sleep 
"They  told  us  that  after   the  B52's  came 
over  was  the  only  time  they  could  get  about 
three  hours  sleeo,"    1st   Lt.   George   Paul   of 
Littleton.  Colo.,  said. 

The  bombs  must  be  dropped  with  com- 
puter accuracy.  At  800  miles  per  hour,  they 
must  be  dropped  seven  miles  before  the 
37,000  feet  down  to  the  precise  spot. 

The  altitude  creates  detachment  from  the 
war. 

"I  don't  bomb  people."  Wood  said.  'It's 
like  watching  a  football  from  way  up  In  the 
stands."  added  Capt.  Rod  Wood  of  Mont- 
peller.  Ohio. 

Sturgeon's  crew  spent  some  time  with 
Marines  during  the  Tet  offensive  earlier  this 
year  to  see  how  things  felt  en  the  ground. 
"We  look  for  those  secondary  explosions 
now — the  gas  tanks,  ammo  cases  that  let 
you  know  you've  scored."  explained  one  crew 
member.  1st  Lt.  Denis  Stubsten  of  Canton. 
S.D. 

The  men  agreed  that  what  satisfaction 
they  get  comes  from  knowing  they  have  ac- 
complished their  mission  and  that  they  have 
helped  ease  things  for  the  men  on  the  ground. 
Bomb  Wing  Commander  Col.  Robert  Brofft 
of  Cincinnati  gets  the  same  satisfaction.  He 
said  the  planes  did  well  in  Vietnam. 

'■The  data  base  there — the  Information 
available  about  the  ground  sites — is  almost 
as  good  as  it  is  for  locations  in  the  United 
States."  he  said. 

"The  52's  are  being  used  there  to  a  high 
degree  of  capability."  he  added. 

Satisfaction  now.  however,  lies  in  being 
home  at  Westover.  where  the  base's  30.000 
population  feels  things  once  again  are  back 
to  normal.  The  99th  Is  home. 
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Dr.  Paul  Edward  Smith 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  15  of  this  year  American 
education  sustained  a  per.sonal  and  pro- 
fe.s.sional  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr  Paul  Ed- 
ward Smith  hei'c  in  Wa.shintiton,  DC, 

Dr,  Smith  was  known  internationally 
for  hi.s  work  in  the  I'leld  of  leachcr  cx- 
chanpe  aiid  was  known  throughout  ths 
Nption  !»s  a  teacher  and  professional 

Unfortunately.  I  knr-w  Dr  Smith  only 
throimh  his  son.  Paul  PMward  Smith. 
Jr  .  a  valued  and  well-liked  member  of 
my  staff. 

However,  his  rrcord  of  achievement 
and  contribution  was  .succinctly  noted  at 
his  funeral  by  the  Reverend  K.  Edwin 
Graham,  of  the  Metropolitan  Memorial 
Methodist  Chui'ch.  of  Wa.shinpton,  I  in- 
clude Reverend  Graham's  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  commending  them 
to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues; 
HTATEIHENT  Made  at  the  Fvneral  <.r  IJR   Patl 

Kdward  smith,  i<y  the  Reverend  K    Edwin 

(IRAHAM,     METROPOIITAN     MEMORIAL     METH- 
OIIIST    ClIVRCH 

We  have  come  together  to  share  our  pricf. 
to  reaffirm  our  faith,  and  to  thank  God  f'>r 
the  life  and  influence  <.f  Dr  Paul  Edward 
.Smith,  Through  this  experience  we  can  find 
comfort  for  our  sorrowing  heiirts,  strenplh 
and  courage  for  this  ilifficult  time,  and  0.)ds 
Spirit  to  guide  us  m  making  the  many  ad- 
justments which  wl.l  be  necessary  m  the 
davs  ahead. 

We  are  here,  first,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
life  of  Dr.  Smith  and  to  thank  C5od  for  his 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  so  many  per- 
sons throughout  the  world 

Dr,  Smith  was  born  in  AItof)na,  Pennsyl- 
vania. June  '20.  1908  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Lucile  and  by  two  fons.  Paul  Edward 
Smith.  Jr.  and  Charles  Merrltt  Smith:  and 
by  his  lather.  Thomas  Paul  Smith  and  his 
sister.  Mrs.  Chalmers  Barr;  and  by  a  host 
of  friends. 

He  w.as  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College, 
Tlie  .'\mencan  University,  and  Catholic  Un- 
versity  He  began  his  career  as  an  Assistant 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  His 
life  was  devoted  to  education. 

His  greatest  professional  contributions 
were  made  in  the  held  of  international  edu- 
cation for  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education  and 
the  National  Education  Association.  As 
Director  of  the  Division  of  International 
Education,  he  developed,  in  many  Important 
aspects,  the  international  program  of  educa- 
tion lor  his  country.  One  of  his  best  known 
achievements  there  was  the  planning.  In- 
auguration, and  administration  of  the  Anijlo- 
American  teacher  exchange  program  which 
still   continues   with   marked   success. 

Later  he  became  the  Secretary  and  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Committee  on  Interi-.a- 
tional  Relations  of  the  National  Educ.if.on 
Association.  Here  lie  continued  to  bring 
teachers  into  helpful  contact  with  each  other 
that  Ihey  might  share  their  creativity. 
deepen  their  understanding,  and  experience 
mutual  enrichment  These  were  the  key- 
stones he  tised  in  building  relationships 
based  on  mutual  helpfulness  among  people. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  teacher  in  liis  own  right, 
a  .scholar,  and  an  able  administrator.  His 
influence  in  each  of  these  fields  has  been  felt 
around  the  world.  He  has  been  admired  and 
honored  by  teachers  everywhere  Eviden'-es 
of  that  respect  and  admiration  are  shown  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  made  an  honorary 
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member  of  t*«ch*rs  organizations   In   many 
countries  of  the   worlrl 

Thus,  the  impact  of  his  life-  hu  vision,  his 
concern  for  others,  his  Interest  In  persons. 
hU  dedliMtinn  to  the  t««lc  of  developing  the 
minds  of  men  to  'heir  greatest  potential,  his 
ciintrlbutlon  to  international  understanding. 
C'Joper.Atlnn  and  goodwill — hns  been  felt 
around  the  world  Countless  children  and 
youth  totl.iy  have  better  tr.ilned  minds  and 
are  in  .^  pr>sltlon  to  .w-sunie  responsible  places 
of  leadership  In  'he  world  beciuse  of  his 
knrjwlcdc;p.  di'd'.c  »t:<in  and  work  Thousands 
who  never  Icnew  him  fnjoy  the  fn.ilts  of  |tls 
l.ibnr    Theirs  Is  but  haif  a  Joy 

We  who  knew  him  persOMally:  we  wh<> 
loved  and  worked  with  him  are  the  for- 
tunate ones  We  have  known  the  warmth 
of  nu  friendship,  the  insplrution  of  hla  esx- 
aniple.  the  courrKe  of  his  convictions,  tfie 
depth  of  his  f.iiih.  and  the  gre;itnes8  of 
his  dedication.  We  have  been  enriched  as 
he  h.is  communUMtetl  to  us  our  heritage. 
shj,red  with  us  hl.s  vision  .wid  I'xpres.sed  In  a 
life  lived  among  us  the  devotion  he  ftU 
tow.ird  others 

Each  of  us  has  known  him  In  a  different 
wav  To  opt  he  w^s  a  koii.  to  another  a 
brotlier  Hq  yiut  a  devoted  husb.ind.  a  good 
father  Ti  others  he  was  .i  nel5hbor.  a  friend, 
a  fellow  worker 

Each  of  us  will  rememh»r  different  tilings 
at>out  his  life  He  h.is  uiUuenced  our  lives 
in  so  many  ways.  We  m.iy  remember  now  a 
kind  word,  a  sm;.U  deed,  r:  a  m.ijor  decision 
which  h.Ls  inrliionced  u»  for  good.  I  remem- 
ber toe  courage  with  which  he  fiwed  his  llile 
and  tJie  f.iith  which  strciii{thened  him  U» 
his  death.  | 

Who  can  me.iiure  the  greatness  of  such!  a 
man'  We  shall  not  try  RiiUier.  let  us  pau^e 
wluh  humility  in  the  midst  ot  our  gnef,  to 
tliaiik  God  for  his  life  and  for  the  privilege 
which  has  been  ours — the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him.  loving  him.  serving  with  him.  and 
having  our  lues  enriched  by  his  Let  us  also 
uik  that  the  great  deeds  and  noble  senti- 
ments which  charieterLzed  his  life  diuly  may 
be  found  in  our  Ir.cs  and  m  the  lUcs  of  4II 
who  knew  him. 


The  Quieting  of  the  Doves 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALtrORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVES 
Tu:-  day.  Aprd  23.  HftiS 

Mr  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  In  the 
E.xtensions  of  Remarks,  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr  Bob  Boyer,  of  the  .\J- 
toona  Mirror.  Altoona,  Pa  .  on  the  cur- 
rent subject  of  peace  ntnotiations  fn 
Vietnam. 

This  editorial  points  up  the  feeling, 
that  .Tiany  of  us  have,  that  we  are  in  an 
embarra.ssin,'  trap  and  that  Hanoi  is 
making  can^tderable  propaganda  out  of 
the  situation. 

The  President  .>poke  too  quickly  when 
he  offered  to  talk  peace  at  any  place,  ftt 
any  time,  with  anyone  from  the  enemy's 
camp  I  am  sure  the  President  meant  to 
indicate  any  reasonable  place,  at  any 
reasonable  time,  with  any  reasonable 
person.  This  combination  is  impossible 
to  find,  and  so  the  bickering  will  prob- 
ably continue  The  editorial  follows 
The  QnmNO  or  the  Doves 

There  has  been  an  unusually  long  silence 
from  t.he  doves.  '  since  Hanoi  Indicated  an 
interest  in  discussing,  not  necessarily  peruse, 
but  "the  uncoudlUonaJ  halt  of  humbing 
operations  ag.unst  North  Vietnam." 
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There  Is  a  distinct  p-«Rlblllty  here  that 
those  who  have  talked  »>  f:ist  and  so  much 
about  peace  negotiations  now  are  full  of 
qualms  at  the  prospect,  even  fearful  of  such 
face  to  face  meeting  with  the  enemy,  lest  now 
all  the  self-deception  and  refusal  to  face 
hard,  ugly  facts  may  end  In  a  «infrontatlon 
which  ellmln.xtefl  .ill  the  middlemen  .ill  the 
hearsay,  nil  the  conjecture 

In  view  of  the  obvious  tact  that  the  enemy 
has  not  at  any  time  Indicated  either  a  desire 
for  peace,  or  a  desire  to  talk  about  It,  the 
principal  spokesmen  on  the  subject  of  pence 
perhaps  find  themselves  somewhat  uncertain 
now  that  H  showdown  iif  sorts  is  in  the  ofllng. 

It  has  been  one  thing  to  U»lk  about  peace. 
another  thing  Ui  do  anything  about  It 

It  even  has  been  easy  for  these  armchair 
statesmen  and  moralists  to  say  what  they 
would  do.  by  conveniently  Ignoring  all  the 
unpleasant  -ind  dlincult  attendant  (ucls 

But.  now  thfv  may  find  that  as  the  time 
comes  for  the  enemy  to  talk  directly,  what 
he  has  to  say  may  be  so  utterly  frustrnUng. 
humiliating  and  impossible  that  the  war 
could  enter  a  more  determined  and  decisive 
stage. 

H.inol  has  given  no  hope  of  the  kind  of 
pciCe  we  have  indicated  we  Would  discuss, 
aafety  for  the  pe<-iple  of  South  Vietnam,  an 
end  to  efforts  to  expand  the  present  Hanoi 
government  territorially. 

To  the  contrary.  Hanoi  has  said  It  would 
discuss  only  an  end  to  bombing,  and  an 
end  to  all  U  3.  mlUt^iry  operations  in  Viet- 
nam Hanoi  has  given  a  deliberate,  and  com- 
pletely communist  pattern  to  its  opening 
gaxnblt  by  calling  (or  talks  In  a  communist 
state,  instead  of  a  neutral  one  which  would 
have  shown  at  least  initial  evidence  of  sincer- 
ity ind  ifOoUwlll  Tlie  first  Hanoi  site  proposal 
was  Cambo<lla,  where  the  U  S  has  no  embassy 
ntiw  and  no  means  of  official  communication. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  portent  of  hi.>peful 
negotiations.  The  outlook  still  Is  darker  when 
one  liKjks  at  the  Hanoi  reply  which  stated  Its 
unwillingness  to  allow  the  US.  to  "specify" 
exactly  when  we  wUl  cease  ail  bcjmblng 
operations. 

We  should  like  to  be  .ible  to  think  other- 
wiie.  but  the  cold  (acts  lead  us  to  tjciieve 
that  our  country  is  being  baited  by  the  com- 
munist enemy  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
■".■xllowing"  US  to  negotiate  our  own  surrender 
In  Vietnam. 

The  boldness  of  the  North  Korean  com- 
munists In  the  seizure  of  the  US  S.  Pueblo, 
the  humiliating  clrcunistinces  involved 
which  wc  have  been  "forced"  to  accept  by 
re.isjn  of  Ul-preparedness  In  Korea,  pres- 
sure m  Vletn:im.  pressure  of  world  com- 
munism against  us  evident  In  every  land, 
and  finally,  the  insurrection  at  home. 

It  seems  totally  unrealistic  to  hold  the 
n.jtlon  th.it  North  Vietnam  will  discuss  any- 
thing m  which  we  .\re  interested  with  the 
situation  which  now  exists,  and  the  pos- 
sibility, as  seen  by  the  communlits.  that  we 
might  Just  have  .inother  President  shortly 
wh.»  would  be  .1  "dove  " 

To  the  communists,  we  undoubtedly  look 
;u  badly  shaken  as  the  France  of  1952  and 
1953 

It  IS  not  now  a  question  of  how  this  war 
stcirlcd  out;  it  Is  a  question  which  involves 
our  bitter  confrontation  with  our  Cold  War 
enemy  on  the  battlefield  and  an  issue  which 
will  UetemUne  in  large  measure  the  future 
role  and  strength  of  the  U.S. 

We  cannot  think  that  many  Americans,  or 
any  President,  despite  nis  fervor  for  peace, 
could  accept  a  surrender  which  beyond  aj:iy 
doubt  would  cnistj  American  presuge  In  tJie 
world,  and  American  spirit  at  home:  a  sur- 
render which  would  let  down  all  the  bars  to  a 
ste.idlly  adianclng  world  communism. 

The  question  involved  Is  not  basically 
peace  at  ail.  but  the  puymenl  we  .ire  willing 
to  nuike  for  peace  I^et  no  man  be  deceived, 
surrender  would  not  bring  peace  It  would 
but  raise  the  spectre  of   the  Hungarian  Oc- 
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tober  Revolt  as  a  tjrut.il  picture  of  what  Is  In 
store  for  mankind:  th;it  and  the  Berlin  Wall. 
If  tills  country  allows  m  ending  to  the  \y:.r 
which  destroys  our  credlbuity  before  the 
wt>rld  to  keep  peace  in  -Snith  America,  in  the 
Medlterniiiean.  In  Europe,  there  Is  not  one 
fivct  on  the  record  of  the  last  25  years  which 
leiMis  one  Ui  hope  that  a  great  communist 
push  against  every  free  world  bastion  will 
not  follow  Tliose  who  ridicule  this  t.lmply 
are  led  by  wishful  thinking  and  a  refu.sal 
to  look  at  the  communist  advance  i.>f  the  hist 
20  or  more  years. 


Gold  and  the  Balance  of  Payments 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF     'A  l.StoNSIN 

l.N    1  ilE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr  Siieaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  IIecord.  I 
include  the  following  sjx-cch  on  "Gold 
and  the  Balance  of  Pa\ments"  which  I 
d£li\ercd  to  the  World  AlT.iirs  Council  of 
Miluaukee.  Wis  .  on  .Aiml  16: 

There  are  two  things  wrong  with  our  in- 
ternational monetary  system — liquidity  and 
contidence 

Liquidity  Is  the  International  money — • 
gold,  sterling,  and  dollar  balances,  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  Drawing  Rlj;hts — 
that  n.itlons  hold  in  order  to  finance  their 
foreign  trade  and  Investments 

Domestically,  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  set  up  in  11*13.  ihe  Federal  He- 
serve  has  Increased  the  doTncstic  money  sup- 
ply .Ls  the  economy  has  expanded^the  itoal 
being  to  provide  just  enough,  and  not  too 
much,  new  money. 

By  contrast,  the  method  of  Increasing  the 
supply  of  tntirnattonai  money  resembles  the 
"oldest  established,  continuous  lloallng  crap 
game"  of  "Guys  and  Dolls".  'ITie  Interna- 
tional iupply  o(  money  depends  on: 

1.  The  gold  produced  by  South  Africa — a 
country  threatened  by  civil  war — and  by 
what  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  see  fit  to 
sell  to  Western  markets  (In  the  l.i£t  6  years, 
this  has  been  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
gold  reserve  Increases  of  the  Weet  1 . 

2.  Minus  the  varying  .tinaunts  taken  by 
the  jewelry,  dental,  and  gold-using  indus- 
tries. 

3  Plus  the  amount  of  deficits  run  by  the 
US  and  the  UK — a  figure  determined  by 
troops  in  Germany,  troops  cast  of  Suez,  toiir- 
Ut  preferences,  trade  balances.  International 
Investments. 

4  Minus  the  .imounts  that  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  use  of  their  dollar  accumulations. 
pMt  and  present,  to  convert  Into  gold  under 
the  gold  exchange  standard,  whereby  all 
currencies  are  pegged  to  the  dollar,  and  the 
dollar  Is  convertible  into  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce. 

With  practically  no  new  gold  going  Into 
the  international  monetary  system  for  the 
past  several  years,  and  with  the  possibility 
that  our  bnnging  our  balance  of  payments 
under  control  will  cut  the  supply  of  dollars 
(or  International  reserves,  a  severe  short- 
age of  reserves  could  soon  confront  the 
World. 

Though  this  Is  the  least  Immediate  of  the 
two  problems  confronting  us,  it  has  received 
injst  of  our  attention.  The  Internatlon;il 
Monetary  Fund  at  Rio  last  September  tenta- 
tively agreed  on  a  system  of  Issuing  Special 
Drawing  Rights,  guaranteed  by  the  Interna- 
tKin.il  Monetary  Fund,  to  provide  for  delib- 
erate lncren.seR  In  world  rpf^ervcs  The  Group 
of  Ten  (or  Nine,  without  Prance  1  ratified  the 
arrangement   at   Stockholm   last   month 

1  he  plan  should  be  prewKied  to  the  Con- 
gress   f^r    r.itlfication    withm    the    next    few 
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weeks.  It  is  a  good  plan,  and  1  hope  It  will 
be  speedily  ratified  by  the  United  States 
and  the  other  103  members  of  the  IMF.  When 
It  is.  the  problem  of  future  liquidity  will  be 
on  the  way  to  solution. 

But  solving  the  problem  of  liquidity  leaves 
unsolved  the  problem  of  confidence. 

For  all  except  one  of  the  last  18  years, 
the  United  States  has  been  running  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  Last  year.  In  1967. 
our  deficit  ended  up  at  an  alarming  $3.6 
billion 

What  Is  the  tro\ible?  It  is  fashionable  to 
blame  the  so-called  private  sector  for  our 
balance  of  payments  difficulties.  In  fact, 
however,  our  Imports  and  exports,  our  in- 
vestment outflows  and  our  Investment  re- 
turns, our  tourists  abroad  and  foreign  tour- 
ists to  this  country,  taken  all  together,  yield 
a  tidy  survlu.<s  Our  deficits  are  almost  en- 
tirely In  the  governmental  sector,  principally 
In  our  military  posture  abroad.  Last  year 
the  deficit  on  our  military  account  was  $4.25 
billion,  more  than  the  total  amount  of  our 
deficit  Our  military  ;ictlvltles  In  Vietnam 
cost  $1  5  billion  of  loreign  exchange,  those 
in  Europe  $15,  .ind  $1.25  billion  elsewhere. 
Meanwhile,  our  gold  .stock  has  shrunk  from 
$24  billion  in  1949  to  $10  billion  today. 
Against  this  are  holdings  by  foreign  central 
banks  of  some  $15  billion  in  US.  short-term 
se<-urlties.  which  are  immediately  cashable 
into  gold,  and  Ijehind  them  another  $15  bil- 
lion in  the  hands  of  private  foreigners, 
which  can  at  any  time  l)e  turned  in  to  their 
central  b.inks  and  thus  added  to  the  total 
presentable  to  us  for  gold. 

.^s  our  gold  st<x-k  here  diminished,  de- 
maiid.s  for  lureieii  icntral  banks,  and  of  spec- 
ulators in  the  L<indrin  gold  market  for  which 
we  supplied  59  percent  of  the  gold,  have 
driven  it  down  further.  Last  December,  for 
Instance,  we  lost  $1  billion  in  gold  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  speculators  In  London. 
Almost  as  much  went  down  the  drain  In 
March. 

Congress  has  removed  the  "gold  cover", 
making  our  pledge  of  convertibility  more 
credible.  Coupled  with  the  closing  of  the 
London  gold  jiool  List  month.  It  somewhat 
.esspns  the  likelihood  that  .speculators  will 
.start  another  run  on  (.-old  in  the  hope  that 
It  will  (orce  us  to  increase  the  gold  price 
and    thus   make   them    heavy   winners 

But  the  combination  of  our  endless  pay- 
ments deficits  and  of  the  scarcity  of  gold 
makes  the  present  system  inherently  fragile 
and  unst.ible  It  couid  lead  to  a  world  hnan- 
cial  crisis,  bringing  stock  market  crashes  and 
unemployment  in  its  wake  m  every  country. 
Even  without  such  a  ( rlsis.  it  is  leading  the 
Admimstration  to  impose  dr.istic  restrictions 
<jn  .American  invet^lnients  abroad,  on  tourism, 
and  to  llirt  with  ttie  idea  of  "border  taxes" 
winch  are  .dimply  a  concealed  way  of  raising 
tariffs. 

Here  is  the  supreme  irony:  in  order  to 
■saleguard  a  system  whose  goals  are  expanded 
investment  trade  .,nd  tourism,  we  are  re- 
stricting all  three' 

Let  me  now  dispose  of  the  proposal  that 
the  United  .'-^tat^s  seek  an  easy  solution  for 
its  duliculties  by  doubling  the  price  of  gold. 
Tlus  would  give  us  $20  billion  rather  than 
$10  billion  cif  gold,  and  would  thus,  it  is 
areued.  restore    'conlidence"  m  the  dollar. 

But  we  .should  decisively  reject  these  pro- 
posals for  doubling  the  price  of  gold  because: 

1.  It  would  leave  undisturbed  the  present 
gold  exchange  standard  and  thus  merely 
defer  the  evil  day  for  a  few  years. 

2.  It  would  reward  Soviet  Russia  and 
South  .■Urica.  the  leading  gold-producing 
nations;  central  banks  like  that  of  France 
which  have  sought  10  embarrass  us  by  shift- 
ing their  holdings  from  dollars  t-o  gold;  and 
speculators  all  over  the  world.  Worse.  i.t 
would  penalize  those  nations  which  have 
coniinueid  to  hold  dollars  rather  than  con- 
vert them  Into  gold  in  reliance  on  our  pledge 
not  to  Increase  the  gold  price. 

3.  It  would  give  too  much  liquidity  to  all 
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nations  holding  gold  reserves,  including  our- 
selves. While  in  theory  central  banks  could 
sterilize  this  new  liquidity,  the  temptation 
to  Inflation  in  each  country  would  be 
enormous. 

Thus,  despite  the  removal  of  the  gold 
cover,  and  the  closing  of  the  London  gold 
pool,  the  problem  of  confidence  remains  un- 
solved. To  restore  confidence,  we  need  to  do 
two  things:  tirst.  we  must  bring  our  balance 
of  payments  deficits  under  control;  and 
second,  we  mvist  rid  the  international  mone- 
l;uy  system  of  the  fragility  inherent  in  our 
handing  the  rest  of  the  world  a  loaded 
revolver  pointed  at  us—  our  agreement  to  use 
our  $10  billion  of  gold  to  meet  potential 
demands  of  $30  billion  of  dollar  claims 
against  it. 

To  bring  our  balance  of  payments  under 
control,  we  must  concentrate  primarily  on 
the  governmental  military  account  Our  for- 
eign military  costs  last  year  were  $4  25  bil- 
lion. Our  trade  accovints.  and  our  travel  ac- 
counts, in  combination,  actually  represent  a 
surplus.  It  is,  therefore,  the  government.il 
accounts  which  need  to  be  drastically 
reduced. 

It  is  vain  to  hope  that,  in  a  competitive 
world,  we  can  widen  our  trade  surplus  suffi- 
ciently to  cover  the  costs  of  these  enormoUB 
overseas  milit.iry  expenditures. 

Of  course,  we  must  in  any  ca.se  keep  the 
U.S.  economy  noninflationary.  so  as  w  pre- 
serve the  trade  surplus  we  have  and  to  re- 
store it  to  the  levels  of  earlier  years.  To  do 
this,  we  must  reduce  federal  expenditures 
where  it  will  do  the  least  hiu-m  to  our 
struggle  at  home  to  restore  domestic  tran- 
quillity. This  means  cuts  in  the  space  and 
military  programs.  In  agricultural  aids,  m 
public  works.  It  means  restoring  the  wage- 
price  gnidepoets  so  as  to  combat  coet-push 
inflation.  And  it  means  a  tax  lncre.a.se.  par- 
tlcvilarly  one  accompanied  by  long  overdue 
lax  reforms. 

But  those  who  call  for  achieving  external 
balance  by  asking  for  tax  increases  of  a  size 
that  would  reduce  our  export  prices  by  de- 
flating the  economy  into  a  depression  miss 
the  point.  A  domestic  deflation  is  something 
that  American  business,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture cannot  accept.  Furthermore,  a  deflation 
would  not  work,  since  other  covmtrles  would 
simply  retaliate  by  imposing  restrictions  it 
controls  on  American  exports. 

Similarly,  an  attempt  by  us  to  devalue  the 
dollar  unilaterally,  would  quickly  bring  com- 
petitive devaluations  around  the  world,  leav- 
ing the  situation  worse  than  it  is  now. 

Thus,  we  have  no  choice,  in  my  judgment. 
but  to  re-examine  our  swollen  and  unbal- 
anced governmental  accounts  abroiid  and  to 
bring  them  under  control 

For  example,  the  annual  foreign  exchange 
cost  of  our  210,000  troops  in  Germany  comes 
to  $800  million.  Yet  all  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  doing  about  these  costs  Is  apparently 
to  ask  the  Germans  to  lend  us  this  sum.  at 
5  percent  interset,  for  4',.  years.  This  proce- 
dure merely  postpones  the  day  when  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  our  foreign  mili- 
tary costs.  It  piles  ever  higher  the  obliga- 
tions that  must  be  met  in  the  future. 

We  should  stop  this  exercise  in  futility  and 
instead  ask  the  surplus  countries  in  NATO — 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands, 
for  example — which  want  the  US.  to  main- 
tain troops  in  Europe,  to  remit  to  the  U.S. 
annually  these  foreign  exchange  costs  This 
would  be  a  budgetary  item  lor  them  cf  only 
one-fifth  of  our  present  $4  billion  total  cost 
of  our  troops  in  Europe  If  we  stop  pussy- 
footing, European  statesmen  might  be  in- 
duced to  make  a  seriour.  re\iew  lA  the  actual 
number  of  U.S.  troops  nnd  dependents 
needed  in  Western  Europe  to  maintain  the 
credibility  of  the  N.^TO  posture.  These  states- 
men might  well  find,  after  such  a  review, 
that  some  of  our  troops  might  be  redeployed 
to  the  U.S..  with  adequate  air  transportation 
back  to  Europe  in  an  emergency.  They 
should  be  aware  that  such  redeployment  is 
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the  only  alternative  to  an  agreement  on 
their  part  to  cover  tlie  foreign  exchange  costs 
of  our  troops. 

Our  present  $1'^  billion  annual  foreign 
exchange  costs  for  South  Vietnam  should 
likewise  tie  re-examined.  South  Vietnam's 
unwillingness  to  bear  a  fair  .share  of  the 
military  burden,  to  tax  Us  citizens,  and  to 
control  corruption  in  its  import  jirogram. 
adds  militarily  to  our  balance  of  payments 
costs  in  .Southeast  Asia,  So  does  South  Viet- 
nam's i)resent  "official  '  exchange  rate  of  118 
piiustres  to  the  dollar,  as  opposed  to  the  un- 
offlcial  rate  of  165  prevailing  elsewhere  In 
Asia.  Such  an  unrealistic  exchange  rite  not 
only  adds  to  our  foreign  exchange  costs,  but 
unfairly  peniilizes  our  U.S.  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  by  a  concealed  tax  on  their  spond- 
ing. 

Why,  for  instance,  .should  South  Vietnam's 
international  reserves  have  been  allowed  to 
rise  from  $141  million  (n  January  1,  1965, 
when  the  escalation  started,  to  $334  million 
at  the  end  of  1967? 

It  is  a  delusion,  and  a  dangerous  one.  for 
us  to  believe  that  just  Ijecause  we  have 
both  the  strongest  domestic  economy  and 
the  mightiest  military  machine  the  world  has 
ever  known,  we  can  disregard  the  balance  of 
payments  costs  of  our  worldwide  military 
activities. 

Assyria  learned  in  the  ')th  century  B  C. 
that  a  country  can  be  the  military  ruler  of 
the  world,  never  lose  a  battle,  and  still  vanish 
from  the  lace  of  the  earth  because  it  allows 
its  domestic  economy  to  become  infected  by 
Its  swollen  military  ventures  abroad  Britain 
since  World  War  if  has  learned  that  overseas 
expenditures  l^eyond  its  means  can  bring  her 
to  her  knees  at  home. 

We  must  profit  by  history.  Only  by  cut- 
ting down  our  military  operations  abroad, 
and  particularly  their  balance  of  payments 
costs,  can  we  restore  a  Iree  system  of  trade, 
investment  and  tourism. 

But  the  problem  of  confidence  will  also 
require  a  progressive  dethroning  of  gold  in 
the  international  monetary  system,  as  it  has 
been  dethroned  internally  m  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  This  should  preferably 
be  done  by  an  agreement  to  put  the  jiresent 
$43  billion  of  gold,  and  the  dollar  and 
sterling  balances  now  lield  in  national  for- 
eign exchange  reserves — or  as  hirge  a  part  of 
this  us  possible — into  the  IMF.  which  would 
issue  drawing  rights  in  exchange.  Perhaps 
the  new  SDK's  could  be  broadened  to  encom- 
l)ass  .'^uch  a  consolidation  i^ereement 

Such  a  nultilateral  dethroning  of  u'old 
would  be  far  ;ind  away  the  best  sohition  10 
the  problem  of  confidence. 

But  if  the  world's  money  masters  are  not 
equal  to  the  challenge,  we  are  not  without 
means  of  protecting  ourselves  unilateral. v. 
If  loi-eign  monetary  authorities,  with  their 
$15  billion  holdings,  should  ft.irt  :i 
run  r,n  our  remaining  $10  billion  of  gold, 
we  .-hould  unhcsuallngly^:is  we  can  under 
the  IMF  Articles-  suspend  the  convertlbiluy 
ot  the  dollar  into  gold.  We  have  a  moral  com- 
mitment to  the  foreign  central  banks,  many 
of  them  friendly  and  cooperative,  who  >;ave 
accumulated  the  *15  billion  in  reliance  on 
our  promise  that  the  dollar  is  "as  good  :'S 
gold".  Accordingly,  we  could  ask  them  to 
state  promptly  how  much  of  their  dollar 
holdings  they  wish  converted  into  gold  In 
ali  likelihood,  because  the  efTcctive  de- 
throning of  gold  would  have  (xicurred.  their 
demands  would  be  modest,  on  the  order  of 
$2-3  billion,  and  we  could  meet  tliem.  To  the 
extent  that  their  demands  seem  immodest  — 
both  in  terms  of  our  remaining  gold  and  in 
terms  of  the  resulting  Ir.icturing  of  world 
liquidity  at  a  time  wlien  SDR's  are  not  yet 
available  to  replace  gold — we  could  meet  our 
moral  commitment  by  givmc  them  securities 
with  a  guarantee  against  !<<sses  due  to  any 
possible  devaluaHon  of  the  dollar. 

We  could   then  support  the  dollar,  .is  all 
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other  oountrteB  support  thrtr  rurrpncles.  by 
rorelgn  exciiange  operations.  iibtatniQ( 
needed  f<»rel(?n  c\irrenoles  with  ptuX  of  our 
remaining  g<->l<i  UKl  wlt-h  our  re»pil»''  I^f 
drawing  right*  'I'tiene  currencaea  Bhouid  a« 
(obtained  frum  thf  IMP.  which  :n  turn  can 
obtain  them  Trom  their  Isaulng  countries  If 
an  ls»>iln^  'X)mury'3  currency  is  declared 
•scarce"  by  the  IMF  i)ther  oountrlt-s  may 
legally  dlscnnunate  .u<alnst  that  cKuin try's 
trade  until  U  makes  its  currency  leae 
'scarce  " 

In  all  JllceUhood.  the  present  exchange  rate 
ol  the  dollar  could  be  maintained  But  U 
other  eountrlee  felt  tJ^at  lixe  dollar  was  over- 
valued— and  It  certainly  Is  not  over-valued 
now — we  could  discuss  with  them  either  .in 
orderly  devaluation  ot  the  dollar  nr  progrcss- 
ln<  to  1  system  ■>(  tloatUiit  exchanste  nite« 
But  I  doubt  that  any  foreign  country  would 
be  anxious  to  see  the  dollar  dev.xlued  be- 
caiLse  if  the  competitive  advantage  It  woulfl 
luuniredly  give  \ia 

Above  all.  we  must  prpatly  strengthen  the 
exlsuiii;  vehicles  of  International  cooper.v- 
tlon  The  coopenvtlon  that  does  take  pl:ice 
Is  at  ,i  very  low  Ipvel  Monetary  technlchiiiB 
haifsjlp  ;it  the  IMP  Tnule  experts  conduat 
their  negotiations  below  the  surface  nt  thie 
CreuevA  meetings  of  GATT  — t^e  General 
Agreement  on  Ttrltf  and  Trade  Domestic 
ecouomi-a  tind  Inr^ernatlonal  p.ivments  \t\ti 
developmental  aid  are  the  concern  of  the 
Organi2.iUon  for  the  Economic  Coop>erallon 
ajid  Development  -that  honeful  association 
of  u\e  iO  leiuling  nations  of  the  free  world 
founded  .n  ly60  U:ifortunately,  the  OECD 
has  lacked  the  will  ind  the  stature  to  ;U3- 
compUsh  real  steps  forward  in  internatlon*! 
economic  cooperation  It  suffers  because 
hreuls  of  state  take  little  interest  in  It.  b«- 
lAuse  It  lacks  a  sounding  board  lor  great 
Ideas,  because  the  legislators  of  its  20  coq- 
sutuent  nations  are  excluded  from  active 
part:clp>atlou  In  it. 

Twenty  years  igo  the  Onlted  States 
launched  the  Marshall  Plan  The  key  w.«  la- 
ternatlorval  cooperation  In  the  great  crisis 
of  the  day — the  repair  of  war- lorn  Europe. 
It  was  a  huge  success.  Inspiring  a  whole 
decade  uf  international  cooperative  etforts. 
nruuiy  of  which  survive  to  the  benefit  ol  Eu- 
rope .tnd  the  wor  d. 

What  better  way  to  celebrate  the  20th  .la- 
mversary  of  the  start  of  the  Marsliall  Plan 
than  for  the  heads  of  state,  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  convene  an 
international  conference  designed  to  launch 
a  new  era  of  cooperation  In  world  trade. 
multilateral  .'Ud,  n  -■^ane  International  mone- 
tary system,  and  full  employment,  wtthotit 
Inflation  In  every  country? 

Such  a  conference  should  use  the  OECD 
mivchlnery.  and  In  the  process  upgrade  It 
strikingly — by  having  heads  of  state  sit  (it 
the  OECD  from  time  to  time;  by  setting  up 
a  commission  of  wise  men  to  bounce  new 
Ideas  for  International  cooperation  off  the 
cranlums  of  th%  heads  of  state;  and  Install- 
ing ;v  consultative  assembly  of  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  20  nations  to  .idvise  It  and  to 
c:irry  the  message  back  to  their  home  Cop- 
t'ros£es  .ind  ParlUiments. 

Thus  we  would  break  out  of  the  petty  ba(t- 
•.•'tlelds  ot  "he  technicians  and  forge  a  n#w 
spirit  of  international  cooperation  U  we  do, 
we  tnay  find  that  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century  can  be  a  great  tune  In  which  to  hu»'e 
lived. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  FIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
the  92d  day  the  US.3.  Put  bio  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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Don't   Penalize   New  York 


April  23,  1968 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    HWy/     YORK 

IN   niE  HOt'.SE  OK  HEl'HESENTATIVES 

Tursdav.  .\pr:l  :3.   !9es 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  S;ie-akjer,  efforts  to 
control  water  pollution  have  be<>n  pro- 
ceeding well  in  New  \'oT\i  Stale  and  par- 
ticularly in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo, 
but  our  people  are  di.sturbed  by  the  jxis- 
sibllity  of  a  change  m  the  Federal  rules 
III  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Governor  Kockefeller  properly  ha.s  al- 
ready brought  ihi.s  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollutloti  in  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of   1968 

The  Federal  budKetary  problems  war- 
rant a  careful  look  at  all  expenditures, 
but  It  IS  essential  that  in  corrective  ac- 
tion we  do  not  compound  at  the  same 
time  the  budgetan-'  woes  of  other  levels 
of  u'ovfrnment. 

New  York  State  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  current  Federal  policy  to  i)ermit 
reimbursement  lor  Slate  advance  plan- 
ning of  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 

A  proposal  now  before  the  Congress, 
however,  would  terminate  the  prefinanc- 
ing provision  and  thus  .seriously  jeopard- 
ize the  long-range  programs  of  States 
like  New  '^'ork  winch  are  moving  aggres- 
sively to  deal  with  the  water  pollution 
problem 

Our  State  also  is  concerned  about  the 
broad  .sweep  of  a  profxjsed  chance  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  would 
deni'  Federal  tax  exemption  lor  interest 
in  industrial  development  bonds  i.ssued 
by  States  and  their  political  .subdivisions. 

The  changes  in  the  code  are  aimed  at 
abuses  and  such  tlKhtenin^,  of  the  regula- 
tions Is  properly  in  order.  But  in  so 
doing.  It  is  equally  essential  that  the 
revisions  are  not  so  sweeping  as  to  apply 
to  obligations  that  de<>ply  affect  the 
public  interest. 

The  current  concern  of  New  Yorkers 
is  pointed  up  well  in  an  April  16  edi- 
torial in  Buffalo.  N.Y..  Evening  News, 
as  follows: 

Don't  Penalize  New  York 

If  Congress  were  deliberately  plotting  to 
work  distressing  hardships  on  this  state  and 
its  cities.  It  couldn't  wrealc  more  havoc  than 
th.1t  .already  threatened  by  meat-nx  slashes 
In  the  poverty  progriun.  In  medicaid,  .ild-to- 
dependent  children,  manpower  training, 
youth  opportunity  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. 

These  cutbacks  gravely  complicate  budget 
problems  for  the  state  and  the  big  cities  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  incomprehensibly 
shortsighted  starving  of  the  federal  anti- 
poverty  program  for  funds  at  the  very  time 
such  efforts  are  most  needed  in  city  slums. 

To  these  cutbacks  must  t>e  added  the 
threat  of  stUl  another  that  has  prompted 
Gov.  Rockefeller  to  voice  alarm.  He  is  deeply 
concerned,  and  rightly  so.  by  an  administra- 
tion propoial  that  would  kill  the  present 
federal  p<3llcy  of  reimbursement  for  state 
iulvance  tlnanclng  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol programs. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  subconunlttee. 
the  governor  warned  that  a  reversal  of  fed- 
eral reimbursement  would  throw  New  'Vork's 
52  billion  pure  waters  program  completely 
off  schedule   The  cost  of  the  state  and  com- 


mun;tl«>^  would  "go  out  of  sight"  and  Jeop- 
ardise  .New   York's   pioneering    program. 

"TTie  penalty  imposed  on  New  "^'ork  wmld 
be  especially  har-^h,  l*cause  the  federal  aid 
limits  for  any  one  ^Uite  would  not  begin  to 
inat^h  the  federal  sh;irliig  .intUlpated  when 
the  .stiite  undert-Kik  its  pure  waters  program. 
Ttie  suite's  con.strucllon  cost-s  fur  vi'ater  treat- 
ment plants  are  expected  to  peak  In  the  next 
year  or  two.  well  Ijofore  fixJeml  apprnprla- 
tlonR  reach  full  momentum. 

Tho  problem  of  water  contamination,  as 
President  Johnson  snld  In  hvit  month's  con- 
servation message  Is  "pressing  and  the  buck- 
log  of  needed  plunts  is  great"  New  "Vork  did 
not  await  federal  initiative  to  undertake  a 
m.-is-slve  construction  program  Neither  did 
It  wait  In  the  Dewey  era  to  build  the  Thru- 
way  In  advance  of  the  federal  Interstate 
hlghwBv  program-  !in  Initiative  for  which  It 
never   has  received   Just   reimbursement 

Our  congressional  delegations  should  m;ike 
sure  that  bit  of  history  Isn't  repeated  now. 
with  a  shortchanging  of  a  state  that  moved 
ahead  on  a  businesslike  procram  in  full  con- 
fidence th.1t  Uncle  Sam  W'Uld  act  In  good 
faith. 


National   Secretaries  Week 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ITth  an- 
nual observance  of  Secretaries  Week, 
spon.sored  by  the  National  Secretaries 
.-\ssociation.  International.  will  be 
Ai)nl  "21-27,  1968.  with  Wednesday,  April 
'_'4.  highlighted  as  Secretaries  Day.  In  the 
April  issue  of  the  Secretary,  tlic  ofBcial 
monthly  magazine  of  NSA.  several  fa- 
mous people  were  (juened  to  fzet  their 
honest  opinions  of  secretaries  for  this 
occasion. 

From  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  statement  rellects  empathy 
for  the  secretarial  profession.  The  First 
Lady  wrote: 

Although  I  have  never  been  a  practicing 
secretiiry.  the  shorthand  course  that  I  took  in 
college  always  has  been  helpful  to  ine.  Typing 
and  shorthand  are  useful  tools  for  anyone. 
and  knowing  how  valuable  they  can  be.  I 
have  urged  my  daughters  to  perfect  these 
skills. 

When  I  first  met  my  husband,  he  was  serv- 
ing as  secretary  to  a  Congressman  Later 
when  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  serv- 
ing in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  the 
responsibility  for  running  his  oifice  fell  to  me. 
I  learned  to  .ippreclate  the  good,  thoughtful 
letter  and  the  value  of  a  dedicated  and  tal- 
ented staff  Over  the  years,  we  have  been  for- 
tunate in  having  secretaries  of  preat  ability 
and  imagination  How  appropriate  that  we 
set  aside  Secretaries  Week  to  honor  the  re- 
sourceful and  energetic  members  of  this  pro- 
fession I  salute  these  young  women  on  their 
vital  contribution  to  business  and  govern- 
ment. 

As  essential  as  is  the  woman  who 
stands  behind  every  great  man.  so  Is  the 
secretary  who  assists  the  elTective  execu- 
tive. It  IS  folly  to  believe  that  any  Mem- 
h.-T  of  Congress  could  serve  the  constit- 
uents at  home  without  the  efEcicnt 
service  of  a  secretary  wiio  maintains  the 
organization  which  ultimately  results  in 
achievement.  I  tip  my  hat  in  praise  and 
recognition  of  this  service,  and  I  salute 
the  members  of  this  loyal  corps  on  Secre- 
taries Day. 


April  SS,  1968 

Colorado  River  Bill  Detervei  Support 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  tttah 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Colorado  River  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  "last  waterhole"  by  residents 
of  the  arid  West  through  whose  States 
this  rather  fabled  river  courses.  Maxi- 
mum development  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  is  essential  to  future  growth  of 
my  State  of  Utah,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  six  States  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  Considerable  development  on  the 
river  has  already  taken  place  or  is  under- 
way. There  are  now  plans  for  even  fur- 
ther reclamation  activity  on  the  Colorado 
In  the  form  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect bill  which  was  recently  approved  by 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  Yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  informative  edi- 
torial on  the  central  Arizona  project  bill, 
which  I  refer  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
cotisideration : 

Colorado  Rfver  Consensus 
After  many  years  of  controversy.  Congress 
appears  at  1  ist  to  have  a  Colorado  River  bill 
that  can  be.  and  should  be  passed.  The  major 
obstacle  to  passage  of  the  bill  two  years  ago 
was  the  authorization  of  two  huge  dams  on 
the  river.  Both  these  projects  have  been  com- 
pletely eliminated.  Indeed,  the  bill  has  now 
become  a  guarantee  against  such  encroach- 
ments on  the  scenic  Colorado.  In  addition  to 
forbidding  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams,  It 
would  prevent  licensing  of  private  dams  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Some  question  remains  as  to  the  proposed 
Hooker  Dam  on  the  Gila  Rive/  near  the  Ari- 
zona-New Mexico  border,  which  would  back 
water  Into  the  Gila  Wilderness  and  primitive 
areas.  Storage  of  water  in  this  region  appears 
to  be  essential  to  catch  the  limited  run-off 
for  use  by  Silver  City  and  Tyrone,  but  the 
House  Interior  Committee  in  Its  bill  calls  for 
a  new  study  to  determine  whether  a  suitable 
site  farther  away  from  the  Wilderness  area 
can  be  found. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  some  controversy 
over  the  assumption  by  Congress  of  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  additional  water  in  the 
Colorado  Basin  to  supply  the  1.5  million  acre- 
leet  per  vear  that  must  be  delivered  to  Mex- 
ico, In  1944  the  United  States  agreed  by 
treaty  to  guarantee  this  water  to  Mexico  after 
the  states  m  the  basin  liad  divided  the  water 
of  the  Colorado  among  themselves.  There  is 
not  enough  water  in  the  river  to  supply  the 
ckums  of  both  Mexico  and  the  seven  Colorado 
basin  suites,  and  uugmentatlon  of  the  supply, 
which  is  known  to  be  feasible,  appears  to  be 
the  only  method  of  satisfying  the  demands 
without  interminable  controversy.  Without 
this  provision,  there  appears  to  be  no  hope 
of  reconciling  the  differences  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona. 

Of  course  the  heart  of  the  bill  is  the  Cen- 
tral .•\rizona  Project  for  lifting  Colorado 
water  over  the  mountains  and  delivering  it 
into  the  Phoenix  and  Tucson  areas.  This  Is 
the  only  means  by  which  thirsty  Arizona  can 
obtain  the  water  to  which  it  Is  entitled  and 
which  it  so  desperately  needs.  Some  projects 
for  Colorado  and  Ut,ih  are  also  Included,  and 
the  total  cost  would  amount  to  about  $1.3 
billion.  It  would  be  spread  out  over  approxi- 
mately a  decade. 

The  House  Committee  has  also  directed  the 
SecreWry  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  means 
of   augmenting   the   water   in   the    Colorado 
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under  principles  to  be  established  by  the 
proposed  Water  Resources  Council.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  simply  make  this 
problem  a  part  ot  the  national  water  survey. 
Wherever  the  assignment  may  go.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  faced  because  of  the  criti- 
cal water  shortages  in  the  Southwest.  It 
would  be  extremely  shortsighted  for  any 
group  to  protest  against  th  necessary  studies 
being  made.  Pull  information  is  imperative 
as  a  basis  for  future  policy-making. 

We  think  the  House  Committee  has  re- 
shaped this  legislation  with  due  regard  lor 
the  national  interest  and  that  it  should  now 
be  passed. 


A  New  Postmaster  General 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  orpa- 
nizations  in  the  Nation  are  as  knowledse- 
able  about  postal  affairs  as  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association.  The  Wash- 
ington Newsletter  of  the  DMAA  jxises 
some  pertinent  questions  and  offers  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  change 
of  command  soon  to  take  place  in  the 
Post  Oface  Department.  With  permission, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  DMAA 
article  on  Postmaster  General  OBrien's 
resignation  and  the  appointment  of  W, 
Marvin  Watson  to  replace  him: 
Postal  Political  Kaleidoscope  Changes  as 
W.  Marvin  Watson  Replaces  O'Brien  as 
Postmaster  General 

By  quickly  naming  a  fellow  Texan  and 
close  White  House  aide — William  Marvin 
Watson — to  succeed  Larry  O'Brien  as  liis 
Postmaster  General,  Pres.  Johnson  swiftly 
scotched  speculation  over  the  biennial  game 
here  In  the  Capital:  "Who's  gonna  be  the 
next  PMG?"  As  expected,  of  course,  the  sud- 
den appointment  raised  myriad  other  ques- 
tions, such  as  .  .  .  which  of  the  present 
top  staff  at  POD  Hq.  will  turn  in  their 
change-of-address  notice  .  .  .  does  the  com- 
ing change  of  command  seriously  impair  the 
possibility  of  favorable  passage  of  the  Kappel 
Report  on  Postal  Organization  due  to  be  is- 
sued imminently  .  .  .  how  long  will  Watson 
remain  as  PMG  .  .  .  what  is  he  really  being 
brought  over  to  the  POD  from  the  White 
House  for  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  etc.? 

Having  closely  watched  enough  PMGs.  it's 
safe  to  say  in  these  turbulent  limes  Ifs  no 
easier  to  predict  who  will  occupy  the  post 
than  it  is  to  ligure  out  what  v.ill  be  the 
strong  points  ot  the  occujxint.  With  a  com- 
bination of  a  strong  power  b.'HEe  from  the 
White  House  (albeit  lame  duck),  plus  a  Mas- 
ter's in  economics  and  more  business  back- 
ground than  his  predecessor,  there's  r.  pood 
chance  that  the  new  PMG  can  lead  the  Dcpt. 
to  continued  accomplisihments.  In  any  case, 
he  has  some  mighty  giant  s^hocs  to  fill! 

For,  in  the  29  months  he's  been  PMG, 
Larry  O'Brien  has  done  an  unbelievable  Job 
in  providing  leadership  and  renewed  impetus 
to  drag  the  POD  into  the  20th  Century.  And 
we  offer  this  evaluation  knowing  his  legion 
of  lobbyists  were  able  to  jam  thru  a  record 
rate  hike  against  bulk  third  class,  which 
surely  did  our  industry  no  good. 

Only  time  will  prove  l-,ow  jjood  PMG  Wat- 
son will  be.  How  long  hell  remain  on  the  job 
is  a'lso  problematical.  It  could  tx:  9  months 
...  or  90.  so  unpredictable  ..re  the  political 
winds  these  months. 

PMG-designate  Watson,  who  will  be  44 
on  June  6,  has  long  been  active  In  Texae 
political  circles,  Watson  first  emerged  on  the 
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national  scene  to  manage  the  '04  Presidential 
Convention;  he  Joined  the  White  House  staff 
in  Feb.  '65  where  he  and  O'Brien  worked 
closely  until  O'Brien  became  PMG  in  Nov. 
'05. 

In  the  more  than  3  years  in  the  pressure 
cooker  that  l.s  the  White  House,  PMG-desig- 
nate Watson  came  to  occupy  an  cver-clo.ser 
relationship  with  the  President  (first  to  see 
him  on  awaking,  last  at  night  with  Instruc- 
tions, etc  I.  This  rapport  with  even  a  lame- 
Uuck  ])ower  structure  covild  be  WaUson's  most 
valuable  asset  if  he's  able  to  attune  himself 
to  the  doubly  demanding  role  of  getting  the 
mall  delivered  with  the  President's  political 

WLshCS. 

.■\fter  L'ettinc  a  Mitstcr's  from  Baylor.  Wat- 
son was  manager  C)l  the  IXdngerheld  I'l'ex..  of 
course)  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  3  years, 
and  was  exec-asst.  to  the  Pres.  of  Lone  tst.ir 
Steel  Co.  for  'J.  Since  coming  to  Washington 
he's  worked  h.ard  !o  overcome  an  anti-labor 
libel  hung  on  him  in  those  days.  He's  mar- 
ried and  lias  3  children. 

Once  he's  sworn  in.  as  It  has  with  all  re- 
rent  PMGs.  DMAA  hopes  to  meet  with  PMG 
WaUson  and  his  top  staff. 


"Black  Thursday,  April  4,  1968" 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF     NEW     VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Artliur  Collins  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany  and  a  constituent  of 
mine,  has  written  a  poem  called  "Black 
Thursday,  April  4,  1968."  Professor  Col- 
lins is  hopeful  as  are  many  Americans 
that  the  national  tragedy  of  losing  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  will  in  some  way 
open  the  hearts  of  all  our  citizens  and 
their  elected  representatives. 

Now  that  Dr.  King  lies  dead  there  must 
come  the  overwhelming  realization  that 
there  was  none  other  of  his  stature,  that 
here  was  a  man  committed  to  a  Gan- 
dhian  principle  of  nonviolent,  passive  rc- 
sLstance  who  again  and  again  deir.on- 
strated  that  social  changes  could  be 
brought  about  through  peaceful  means. 
As  Professor  Collins  discerns,  it  must 
be  our  resolve  to  go  forward  with  a  great- 
er sense  of  urgency  to  make  a  reality  of 
Dr.  King's  dream  of  racial  equality  and 
."^ocial  justice.  I  believe  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recohd  will  find  Professor  Col- 
lin's poem  of  interest,  which  was  read 
during  a  memorial  vigil  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany  on 
Friday.  Ai^ril  n. 

The  text  of  the  poem  follows: 

Black  Thursday.  April  4.    I9C8 
(By    -Arthur    Collins,    protcssor    of    English, 

.'ilate  University  of  New  York  at  Albany) 
Today.  America,  black  Is  best, 
All  iri  black  your  hopes  are  dressed. 
White  lies,  black  deeds,  must  be  confessed 
W'hen  Martin  King  is  laid  to  rest. 

In  hope  and  faith,  in  summer's  heat. 
He  dreamed  his  dream  at  Lincoln's  feet; 
"I  have  a  dream" — the  phrases  beat 
Upon  the  air.  Today,  defeat. 

White  fear  has  spoken  hate  so  black 
Black  hope  i.o  longer  answers  back. 
Black  fear  on  white  tongues  cries  the  lack 
Of  any  iiope  unless  white  hearts  crack. 
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White     hearts     may     crink     »«     black     loolu 

frighten. 
Until  they  crack    no  hope  can  lighten 
The   blick    burtlen     Flaming   croeaes   cannot 

brighten 
The  dark   whfre   the  bones  of  a  black   King 

whiten. 

Today,  America,  black  U  best  | 

In  mournful  black  your  hopes  are  dressed 
White  deeds,  black  needs  must  be  redressed 
If  Martin  King  shall  ever  rest 


Our  Economic  Situadoo 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR. 

i>r  DHio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  J3.   1968 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker.  I 
feel  .some  of  the  more  eloquent  descrip- 
tions of  our  economic  situation  .ire  rxot 
made  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Houac,  but  are 
made  m  letters  which  I  receive  iroin  con- 
stituents and  busines-smen  One  of  these 
from  a  leader  of  an  important  Ohio  iti- 
dustry  .•^hould  be  of  mlere.'^t  to  m.v  col- 
leagues : 

The  rerent  devalUdU>'n  .<i  the  t»o>ina  eni- 
phosuinn  Uie  decline  jf  Britain  .ls  .i  wotld 
power  seems  to  h.ive  had  but  a  fleeting  effect 
on  the  world  economy  .tnd  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  surmise  that  it  is  merely  i  loje- 
runner  of  economic  collapse  of  governments 
and  peoples 

As  Sir  Tliomas  More  described  It  centurjes 
ago.  Utopia  Is  .m  Ideal  place  having  a  per- 
fect polltlc.il  md  social  system  Man  will  ever 
seek  Uropla  but  never  And  it  Man  must  flMt 
.ichlev e  .ind  maintain  ii  sound  economy  be- 
fore he  can  .iccompllsh  a  perfect  political 
and  social  system 

Abdication  if  idherence  to  basic  economics 
by  leadership  be  it  m  t;overnment.  c.ipltal 
or  lat>or  spells  tloom  for  .ill  Man  must  create 
real  wealth  if  he  expects  to  enhance  his  wel- 
fare Only  to  th.?  extent  that  man  contrib- 
utes by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  .md  raises  pto- 
ductlvity  per  man  hour  can  he  expect  real 
benefit  from  the  fruits  of  his  lalwr. 

It  bodes  no  jjood  for  the  general  welfare 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
practices  fiscal  irresponsibility  and  dis- 
regards the  relationship  of  governmental  a.\- 
penditures  to  revenues  There  may  be  room 
for  A  policy  that  .ittempts  to  smooth  out  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  the  economy  but  thtre 
is  no  valid  argument  In  support  of  continual 
aetlcits 

The  tax  structure  of  .i  nation  should  be 
designed  to  produce  revenues  to  meet  the 
tjasic  needs  of  people  be^t  proMded  by  gov- 
ernment. The  tax  structure  should  never  be 
altered  to  5er\  e  the  social  planners  at  the 
expense  of  the  private  sector  only  from  whtom 
economic  growth  will  come 

The  fires  of  inflation  have  been  fed  by  the 
airline  and  rail  wage  settlements  The  ctir- 
rent  round  of  wage  settlements  In  the  auto- 
motive industry  adds  inure  fuel  to  the  ftre.  If 
ever  fatUire  must  be  admitted  by  we  the 
people  of  the  United  States  it  is  m  the  fleld 
of  teaching  basic  economics  The  working 
man  who  believes  that  across-the-board  w^ge 
increases  bring  a  ,'aln  and  that  Inflation  Is 
good  typifies  the  ignorance  of  the  AmerKjan 
public  The  belief  that  big  corporations 
absorb  taxes  rather  than  pass  them  .long'to 
the  consumer  through  higher  prices  is  f.iB.i- 
ciotis  in  a  free  capitalistic  competitive  society 

How  can  the  American  public  be  educated 
;n  basic  truths  of  economics  and  learn  ijiat 
US.  industries  compete  ai  world  markets  -ind 
that  there  is  such  i  thing  ,ls  pricing  a  prodU*^t 
out  of  the  market?  The  American  Econoaiic 
Foundation   is   attempting   to  do   Just   tills 
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through  Its  publication  Und.iubtedly  you 
are  familiar  with  The  10  Pillars  uf  Economic 
Wisdom  "  Every  child  and  every  adult  should 
learn  and  understand  them  for  our  economic 
strength  rests  uptm  these  pillars 

I  subscribe  to  u  reduction  In  federal  govern- 
mental expenditures  .ind  an  increase  in  taxes 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  best  provided  by 
government  I  do  not  believe  m  the  inter- 
vention by  the  United  SUtes  m  Viet  Nam. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  tight  .in  idea 
or  an  Ideology  with  guns;  an  idea  nr  ideology 
can  be  fought  i>nly  with  a  superior  idea  or 
Ideology  Our  system  of  iiovernment  and  our 
capitalistic  society  will  be  superior  only  so 
long  as  It  18  strong  economically 

The  time  for  blue  ribbon  committees  and 
commissions  has  passed  A  United  States 
strong  economy  can  be  achieved  .ind  main- 
tained only  liy  an  educated,  intelligent, 
responsible  people  and  its  responsible  leaders 

Following  are  Ttie  10  Pillars  of  Ekronomlc 
Wisdom  " 

"THE     10    PILLARS    OF    ECONOMIC    WISDOM 

T  Nothing  In  our  material  world  can 
come  from  nowhere  or  go  nowhere  nor  can 
It  be  free  everything  In  our  economic  life 
has  .1  source,  u  destination,  and  a  cost  that 
must  be  paid 

II.  Oovemment  is  never  a  source  of  goods. 
Everything  produced  Is  produced  by  the 
people,  and  everything  that  government 
vrlves  10  the  people.  It  must  first  take  from 
the  people 

III  The  only  •. iiluable  money  that  gov- 
ernment has  to  spend  is  that  money  taxed 
or  borrowed  out  of  the  peoples  earnings 
When  government  decides  to  spend  more 
than  It  has  it  has  thus  received,  that  extra 
unearned  money  Is  created  I'Ut  of  thin  air. 
through  the  banks,  and  when  spent,  takes 
en  value  only  by  reducing  the  value  of  all 
money    savings  and   Insurance 

rv  In  our  modern  exchange  economy,  all 
pavToU  and  employment  come  from  custom- 
ers, and  the  only  worthwhile  Job  security 
Is  customer  security,  if  there  .ire  no  cus- 
tom.ers.  there  can  be  no  payroll  and  no  Jobs. 
V  Customer  security  can  be  achieved  by 
the  worker  only  when  he  cooperates  with 
management  in  doing  the  things  that  win 
and  hold  customers  Job  security,  therefore, 
Is  a  partnership  problem  than  can  be  solved 
only  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  coop- 
eration 

■  VI  Because  wages  are  the  principal  cost 
of  everything,  widespread  wage  Increases, 
wirliout  corresponding  increases  In  produc- 
tion, -imply  increase  the  .osl  of  everybody's 
ming 

•  VII.  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  means,  in  its  material  sense,  the 
greatest  goods  for  the  greatest  number 
which,  in  turn,  means  the  greatest  produc- 
tivity per  worker. 

■VIII  All  productivity  Is  based  on  three 
factors:  I  i  natural  resources,  whose  form. 
pl.ice  and  condition  are  changed  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  2)  human  energy  i  both  muscu- 
lar and  mental  I.  with  the  aid  of  n  i  tools. 
IX.  Tools  are  the  only  one  of  these  three 
factors  that  man  can  Increase  without  limit. 
and  tools  come  into  being  in  a  free  .society 
only  when  there  is  a  reward  for  the  tem- 
porary >elf-denJal  that  people  must  jiractlce 
in  order  to  channel  part  of  their  earnings 
away  from  purchases  that  pri>duoe  immedi- 
ate comfort  .ind  pleasure,  and  into  new  tools 
of  production.  Proper  payment  for  the  use 
ol    tools    '.s   essential    to    their   creation. 

'X.  The  productivity  o!  tools — that  Is.  the 
efficiency  of  the  human  energy  applied  In 
connection  with  their  use — has  always  been 
highest  m  a  competitive  society  in  which  the 
economic  decisions  are  made  by  millions  of 
progress-seeking  Individuals,  rather  than  In 
a  state-planned  society  m  which  those  de- 
cisions are  made  by  a  handful  of  all-power- 
ful jjeople.  regardless  of  how  well-meaning, 
unselfish,  sincere  and  Intelligent  those 
people  may  be." 
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A  Enlogy 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or     NEW     YORK 

IN  THY.  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi 
Nathan  Taragin  of  the  Jewish  Center  of 
Highbridgc  in  the  Broivx  recently  de- 
livered a  slirniiK  eulogy  to  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  This  was  given 
on  the  day  of  prayer  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record,  I  insert  the 
eulocy  at  this  iKiint: 
Krv    Dr    Martin    King,   Jr      His  Invinci- 
ble Spirit  "F  Moses   and  King  Davto 
1  Eulogy    delivered    by    Rabbi    Nathan    Tara- 
Hin.  spiritual  leader  of  the  Jewish  Center  of 
Hishbrldge   and   chaplain.    Bronx-Lebanon 
Hospital  Center  .ind  Morrisania  City  Hos- 
pital.   Bronx,    N  Y  .   at   a   special   memorial 
service  for  the  late  Rev   Dr    Mart.n  I.uthcr 
King,  Jr  .  held  at  the  Bronx -lebanon  Hos- 
pital  Center.   Concourse   Division.   April   9. 
1968) 

On  this  National  and  World  Day  of  Mourn- 
ing and  Prayer,  we  have  assembled  here  to 
pay  tribute,  honor  ^aid  respect  to  a  great 
.\merican  l.it>eral*jr.  Emancipator  and  Free- 
dom Lover.  In  the  i>ersonality  >>f  the  late  Rev 
Dr  .M.irtm  l.uther  King.  Jr  .  wh<i6e  young  and 
fruitful  life  was  sacrificed  ujwn  the  .Muir  of 
Freedom.  Justice  .md  Righteousness  Our 
Nauon  and  the  Free  World  is  at  standstill  to- 
day. .IS  he  IS  tjelng  laid  to  his  eterna!  rest  in 
.Mlanta.  Cleorgla.  Every  peace-loving  heart  Is 
weeping  and  clothed  m  a  mantel  of  mourn- 
ing in  this  Great  .\mprlcan  Tragedy  .\  great 
shining  star  which  illuminated  the  .Ameri- 
can .ind  the  world  horizon  with  peace,  kind- 
ness, non-violence  ;iiid  brothcrhixxl.  was  sud- 
denly dimmed  Even  the  chanting  heavenly 
angels  ore  shedding  tears  for  the  great  ir- 
reparable tragic  li>s6  of  m.mkind 

We  have  all  gathered  liere  1.5  comply  viith 
the  Fifth  Biblical  Commandment  and  its 
Rabbinic  interpretation  which  commands  us 
to  revere,  honor  and  respect  .ill  preat  crea- 
tions of  God.  For  Dr  King  po.ssessed  a  great 
humanitarian  spirit  and  generous  heart 
•.vhlch  vibrated  and  pulsated  with  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  compassion  for  all 
oppressed  children  of  God  Ir  1966  during  the 
nation's  wide  protests  against  the  tyranny  of 
Conununlst  Russia,  for  denying  FYee<iom  of 
Religion.  Freedom  of  Press  .md  Freedom  of 
Assembly  to  its  three  million  Jews  Dr  King  s 
recorded  telephone  address  was  broadcasted 
throuehout  the  United  St.ites  He  pleaded 
v.ith  me  Russian  Government  for  the  fair 
and  equal  treatment  of  Us  Jewish  citizens. 
The  .\merican  Jewish  Community  only  yes- 
terday honored  his  memory  t>y  planting  1000 
trees  m  his  blessed  ind  sainted  name.  In  the 
President  John  F  Kennedy  Memorial  P.irk. 
in  Jerusalem 

Dr  King  will  remain  immurtal  In  the  an- 
nals of  American  and  World  History  His 
memory  will  remain  indelible  t<jgether  with 
the  great  World  and  .■Vmericun  martyrs  Hin- 
du .\Iahatma  Ohandl.  .\braham  Lincoln  and 
John  F  Kennedy 

Dr  King  was  the  new  Moses  of  our  genera- 
tion Like  Moses,  the  greatest  prophet  of 
Israel,  who  liberated  the  children  of  Israel 
from  Egyptian  slavery  and  servitude  in  the 
days  I'f  Exodus,  Dr  King  too,  was  the  great 
Liberator  of  his  people  Like  Lincoln  he  was 
the  great  Emancipatr  r  and  perso.'ufled  the 
yearning  for  freedom  .and  equality  for  all 
children  of  Gcxl  Dr  King  also  possessed  the 
spirit  of  King  David  Those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  ascend  upon  .Mt  Zldn  in  the 
Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  and  pray  at  the  Tomb 
of  King  David,  were  inspired  by  the  Hebraic 
inscription    King  David  Liveth  Forever!  '  Rev. 
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Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  will  also  live 
forever  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind. 
His  noble  deeds  of  non-violence  will  forever 
he  remembered  by  all  citizens  of  the  world. 

We  the  llvlne  must  emulate  his  rlghteous- 
nc-s  and  nobiuiy  if  character  by  following 
m  his  fixit-steps  of  non-violence,  coopera- 
tion, peace  and  Justice  for  all.  We  can  best 
honor  his  memory  by  advancing  Civil  Rights 
Legislation.  Oi)cn  Housing  Programs.  Neigh- 
borhood Improvements.  Equal  Opportunity  In 
Employment  and  by  helping  the  needy  and 
the  iKX)r  by  increaslnc  the  Anti-Poverty  Pro- 
prams  The  words  of  the  I'rophet  Malachl.  in 
Chaptor  2,  verse  10.  must  once  again  ring 
Into  our  oars  and  penetrate  the  Inner  re- 
cc.s.se8  of  our  heart: 

■Have  we  not  all  one  Father?  Had  not  one 
God  created  us?  Why  do  we  deal  treacherously 
every  man  (igalnst  his  brother  Profaning  the 
covenant  of  cur  Father?" 

Let  us  all  on  this  sacred  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Lamentations,  redcdicate  ourselves  to  a 
brighter  future,  to  a  glorlouB  tomorrow,  by 
resolving  to  labor  In  unison  for  all  children 
(if  God  and  for  peace  in  Vietnam  and  In  the 
Middle  East  and  for  a  world  of  Utopia  and 
I  r.uiquiHity.  Let  the  sacred  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  kinsz  David  1  Psalms  133.  1.1,  once 
aualn  be  the  motto  of  I'ur  Nation  and  the 
World: 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  j.'leasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  Unity." 
Amen. 


Moonstruck  American! 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEPRESENT.^TI\^S 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  in  its  lead  editorial  of 
April  18,  1968,  calls  attention  to  the 
strange  mental  processes  of  certain  U.S. 
Government  offlcials  who  would  expand 
trade  with  the  Communist  dictatorship 
of  Russia  while  restricting  or  denying 
trade  with  certain  countries  of  South 
Africa. 

It  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  moral 
decadence  and  hypocrisy  that  has  made 
a  .'^hambles  of  U.S.  international  rela- 
tions, but  let  the  editorial  tell  the  story: 
The  Moonstruck  Land 

.■\re  .\mencau  attitudes  toward  trade  with 
the  East,  with  .South  Africa  or  other  nations 
whose  internal  policies  are  considered  dis- 
tasteful, the  result  of  a  guilt  complex  and  of 
fear  of  political  contamination? 

George  W.  Ball,  who  was  for  six  years 
undersecretary  of  state  in  the  Kennedy  and 
Jiihnson  administrations,  thinks  so.  He  feels 
the  whole  matter  is  a  case  for  a  Freudian 
psychologist. 

In  an  unusuallv  brilliant  and  perceptive 
book  Just  published  by  Atlantic-Little  Brown 
(The  Discipline  of  Power),  he  says  "this 
mor:Uizing  about  trade  is  unique  in  the 
world.  The  Europeans  do  not  suffer  from  any 
such  aberration,  and  I  personally  have  always 
been  at  a  loss  to  explain  our  own  attitude.  No 
other  country  m  the  world  seems  so  moon- 
struck." 

It  Is  true  that  Washington  has  lowered 
some  of  the  bars  to  commerce  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  smaller  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  would  certainly  go  further  In 
this  direction  were  It  not  for  Congressional 
opposition.  The  Johnson  Administration  has 
tried  to  "build  a  bridge",  as  Its  effort  was 
described,  and  among  liberals  there  Is  con- 
siderable support  for  another  effort. 

The  Idea  Is  not  wholly  altruistic.  First  off, 
American  East-West  trade  curbs  do  not  have 
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much  support  In  Europe  or  Japan.  Second, 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  more 
windows  that  are  opened  to  the  East  the 
more  air  will  get  in  where  U  is  needed.  It  may 
not  amount  to  much  at  first,  but  ultimately 
It  could  lead  to  a  significant  era  of  change. 
But.  of  course,  it  Is  not  only  the  East.  We 
still  blacklist  foreign  vessels  vl.-iiting  Cuba, 
which  Is  considered  beyond  the  pale.  We 
rule  other  large  areas  tjf  the  world  out  of 
trade  bounds.  And  we  still  i  arry  out  curious 
policies  toward  South  .Africa  and  Rhodesia. 
Actually,  the  extent  to  which  Washington 
has  curbed  commerce  with  the  southern  tier 
of  Africa  doesn't  amount  to  much,  especially 
as  regards  South  Africa  itself.  We  won't  sell 
Pretoria  weapons.  We  won't  give  to  a  sale  in 
South  Africa  the  benefit  of  any  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans.  And.  of  course,  we  rise  con- 
stantly in  various  forums  uf  the  UN  In  £,up- 
port  of  stentorian  black  African  resolutions 
in  condemnation  of  South  Africa. 

Pretoria  is  well  able  to  i;et  its  weapons 
elsewhere.  The  stoppage  ot  Export -Import 
Bank  loans  penalizes  not  the  South  ."ifncins. 
but  American  exporters  v.ho  might  have 
drummed  up  some  business  in  that  country. 
And  the  UN  resolutions  never  leein.  despite 
the  clamor  behind  them,  to  do  anything  but 
let  off  a  little  silly  steam. 

Now  what  is  the  position  if  the  American 
liberals  as  regards  all  of  thl.'.?  Their  posi- 
tion is  quite  simple.  They  want  to  'open  i.'ie 
windows"  to  Eastern  Europe  to  let  in  lur. 
the  theory  being  that  to  adopt  the  oppoiue 
course  would  be  to  stimulate  a  "dig  in' 
atmosphere  and  i)06slbly  force  the  'Ahole 
Communist  world  hack  into  Stalinism. 

But  the  very  people  who  believe  lu  i/ptn- 
Ing  the  windows  into  Eastern  Lurojie  re\erse 
themselves  where  South  Africa  io  concerned. 
In  their  reasoning,  what  i.s  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  poison  lor  the  gander.  They  Jiave 
no  interest  in  the  '  dig-:ii  "  theory.  They 
want  the  windows  to  SouUi  Africa's  Kuut.hcrn 
tier  not  only  shut  but  bolted.  Why? 

The  reasons  given  (most  of  them  from 
hygenic  groves  of  academic  learning  1  are 
among  the  most  .'-pecious  we  have  ever  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  to  read.  Why.  to  put 
it  simply,  it's  a  matter  of  racism.  The  white 
South  Africans  are  racists.  We  have  in  this 
country  a  horrendous  race  problem.  We  have 
our  own  way  of  solving  it.  Our  answer  is  -i 
iTiultiracist  society.  Tlierefore  that's  the  an- 
swer for  South  Africa.  The  only  answer.  Ours. 
The  Russians  are  Just  ;is  hypocritical.  They 
adhere  gleefully  to  every  Asian-African  UN 
resolution  condemning  South  .'Africa's  in- 
ternal policies.  Yet  they  succesifuUy  quashed 
a  UN  resolution  condemning  the  institut:on 
of  slavery  because,  they  argued,  it  would 
amount  to  an  unwarranted  interference  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Inter- 
national politics  do,  indeed,  turn  up  some 
strange  bedfellows. 

If.  of  course,  the  Soviets  want  to  argue 
that  South  Africa's  racial  policies  are  not 
an  Internal  affair  because  they  also  involve 
the  League  of  Nations  mandated  area  of 
Southwest  Africa,  let  them  ariswer  this  ques- 
tion: What  mandate,  cither  under  the  League 
of  Nations  or  the  UN.  ever  gave  them  abso- 
lute powers  over  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estoni.i, 
Karelia.  Bessarabia,  Ruthenia,  Eastern  Po- 
land or  any  of  the  other  areas  they  strangled 
by  naked  conquest?  And  one  other  ques- 
tion: How  much  weight  would  the  Asian- 
African  Bloc  give  today  to  protests  from  the 
oppressed  in  all  those  areas  as  to  their  treat- 
ment by  the  USSR?  The  answer  is  all  too 
plain.  None. 

The  sad  fact  facing  the  United  States  is 
that  neither  its  trade  curbs  against  the  East- 
em  Bloc  nor  against  South  Africa  have  been 
effective.  They  have  created  i.iuch  vexation, 
to  be  sure,  but  their  only  victims  have  been 
American  exporters.  The  sad  fact  facing  the 
academic  moralists  in  this  country  Is  that 
their  own  arguments  don't  hold  even  enough 
water  to  deceive  their  freshman  students. 
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As  Mr.  Ball  says,  our  relations  wi'h  South 
Africa  have  less  to  do  with  its  own  policies 
than  with  'our  own  M'lise  ol  guilt  .a  liomc. 
our  desire  not  to  affront  <'ivil  right,;  senu- 
ment  and  our  Intereel  In  H'X-urlng  the  ajipro- 
bation  ol  the  nations  of  Black  .\frlca  . 
This,  we  would  .^.ly  111  terms  ol  r.atioiii.l  jiol- 
Icy.  is  jirctty  small  [)ol.it<>eti.  not  to  say  l!ic 
epitome  of  loolishness. 


M.  L.  King:  Saint  or  Sinner? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  10DISI.1NA 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAI  IVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ihe.'^o 
clays  of  the  dream  world  attempts  to 
diown  out  truth  and  reason  by  the 
barons  of  manaped  thoui4ht.  I  feel  it  re- 
mains our  duty  as  free  men  to  use  this 
House  as  an  arena  of  free  .'•pcecii  to 
remind  our  people  that  even  a  "saii.t 
to  .■^ome"  can  liave  a  cruel  nnd  di.'^loyal 
hi.'^tory. 

Kill!',  is  dead,  but  ,^^0010  jircfer  lo  con- 
tinue exploitation  of  a  managed  image — 
but  those  who  are  intercepted  in  the  Licl.s 
in  the  search  for  truth  are  entitled  lu  .1 
full  disclosure. 

Pi-obably  no  newsman  in  America  lias 
.sought  to  refresh  the  mind.s  of  fi'ee  men 
on  "The  Truth  About  M.  L.  K."  like  Wil- 
liam Loeb.  liresident  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Ixiader.  01  Manchester.  N.II. 

The  leader.-^hi])  in  the  search  for  truth 
calls  for  couj-age  and  dedication,  and  I 
include  the  i-eccnt  series  of  editorials 
by  Mr.  Loeb  following  my  comments  for 
all  inquisitive  minds  to  study: 

The  Truth   About  Dn.  King 

We  are  about  to  break  a  promise  we  made 
to  ourselves  at  tlie  time  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  assassination  in  Memphis.  We  had  de- 
termined not  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  to  allow 
the  evil  that  Dr.  King  did  to  he  interred 
with  ills  bones. 

Now.  regrettably,  we  find  that  v;e  can  no 
longer  remain  silent.  For  Dr  King's  Idolators. 
however  innocent  their  motivation,  seem  to 
want  to  make  of  the  civil  rights  leader  in 
death  what  he  never  was  In  life.  Therefore, 
•vvhilc  declining  to  succumb  to  vindictiveness. 
and  with  full  understanding  of  the  feelings 
of  those  who  believed  in  Dr  King's  "mission." 
we  leel  constrained  to  .set  lorlh  a  few  perti- 
nent facts  before  the  truth  Is  forever  buried 
by  deceit  and  maudlin   sentimentahty. 

Therefore,  let  the  record  show.  That  while 
Dr.  King  spKike  of  "civil  di.sobedience"  aiid 
"attention-petting  activities."  his  words 
created  that  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
that  overt  demagogues  used  to  stir  negroes 
to  rioting,  looting  and  bloodshed. 

That  the  sincerity  of  his  call  for  freedom 
for  all  men  must  be  measured  by  his  lack 
of  concern  for  the  freedom  of  non-Commu- 
nist South  Vietnamese.  non-Communist  Con- 
golese who  were  slaughtered  by  the  Gbenye 
movement,  non-Communist  Cubans,  non- 
Communist  Tibetans,  and  the  non-Commu- 
nist crew  of  the  USS  Pueblo. 

TTiat  this  altitude  of  indifference — if  not 
open  hostility — to  the  cause  of  anti-commu- 
nism, was  matched  by  his  association  with 
identified  Communists,  such  as  his  former 
aide  Jack  O'Dell,  and  by  his  recent  participa- 
tion in  the  100th  anniversary  rally  for  the 
negro  Communist,  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  at  which 
King  was  quoted  as  saying:  "Our  irratlonaJ 
obsession  with  ant! -communism  has  led  us 
into  many  quagmires.  Dr.  DuBols  will  be  with 
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us  when  we  go  to  Wishlnjftfin  to  dfmind  our 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  purault  of  aap- 
plneas  " 

That  he  iRnored  the  protests  of  other  negro 
civil  rights  leaders  luch  tia  Roy  Wllkena  and 
Whitney  Young,  and  insisted  m  tying  ihe 
civil  rigbta  movement  to  the  cau.se  ■ 'f  the 
Viet  Cong  in  .SfuUh  Vietnam  TJuit  tie  per- 
!»ltted  one  of  his  aaaoclates.  Rev  James 
Be-.el  to  help  urganUe  the  |)eftcenlk  cienjun- 
stratlona  In  New  York  s  Central  Piirk  ind 
tn  the  UN  Plaza  where  Klri<  >.pi'ke  .\iul  Amer- 
ican tlags  were  burned  That  he  .lUowed  Mrs 
Klnif  to  .iccompany  a  delegation  of  women 
to  Hanoi 

That  lie  lent  his  najne  U)  the  Vietnam 
Summer"  protest  demonstrations,  c-auslng  Or 
Alfred  Jarrette.  .luthor  of  The  Negro  in 
Politics  ■  .ind  educational  advisor  to  Haflem 
Youth  Activities  Unlimited  (  Haryoui .  to  state 
in  May  .>f  1967  that  King  has  been  Lised  as  a 
U>ol  of  the  Communist  Party  !n  several  In- 
stances " 

That  his  cav.Uler  iittltude  toward  the  Uw 
and  property  rights  was  manifest  in  hU 
march  into  Chicago  where  he  took  over  one 
landlord's  property  and  used  It  for  rent  col- 
lection without  the    iwners  f)emilsslon 

That  he  openly  ;uimltted  In  an  interview 
in  the  New  Y..rk  rimee  of  Feb  6,  1965.  that 
his  doctrine  of  non-violence  was  designed  to 
•bring  to  the  surface  '  the  violence  of  white 
America. 

Th.^t  King's  so-c.Uled  pooi  people's  march" 
on  W.tihlngton.  now  postponed  until  next 
month,  was  a  pure  and  simple  blackjnall 
threat  If  Congress  does  not  agree  to  .i  $10 
billion  spending  program,  including  a  guar- 
anteed .iiinual  Income"  for  .ill  people,  even 
those  without  Jobs.  he.  Dr  King,  would;  not 
be  respotvsible  for  the  i-onseqiiencee 

If  nothing  Is  clone.  I  'hlnk  the  riots  this 
summer  will  be  worse  th.m  last  summer  Talk 
of  guerrilla  warfare  can  increase  and  even 
become  a  reality  ' 

That,  in  preparation  for  the  marcn  on 
W.ishington.  he  met  In  secret  conferences 
with  black  power"  mlllt,ints.  including 
dtokely  Carmli-hael.  Castro's  front  man.  who 
Issued  a  st.itement  that  the  time  has  ix>me 
to  dUrupt  .^mi^rlran  cities  to  help  our  Viet 
Cong  ;.-omnules-in-.ij'm.<  ' 

That  Dr  King  linked  the  march  to  the 
"get-uut-or-Vletn;an  ■  -heme  by  collaborating 
virlth  dANE  .tnd  .students  tor  a  Democratic 
Society 

That  many  if  his  predictions"  seemed  to 
condone— and  were  followed  by — violence: 
'I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  but  the  l«tol- 
erable  conditions  which  brought  about  racial 
violence  last  summer  i  1966)  still  exist." 
.  Washington  Stiir   April  17.  1967i 

rhat  in  e.«-ly  1967  he  vilified  his  countjy  as 
"the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  Ini  the 
World  t^xlay  " 

That  the  so-called  advocate  of  'p^jace" 
backed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  UN  to  uge 
military  force  ;\galnst  Rhodesia 

That  m  «irly  1367  many  people  had  con- 
cluded that  Dr  King  has  perhaps  <x>me  to 
the  dLst^istetul  decision  that  while  non- 
violence IS  'Aorth  espousing,  it  cannot  acUleve 
what  violence  can  and.  in  certain  ciraum- 
stances.  may  be  condoned  "  (Editorial.  Lew- 
iston.  Me  Evening  Journal) 

That  King  bitterly  attacked  the  United 
Stales  m  early  1967  In  an  incredible  .speech 
in  which  he  compared  U  S  military  methixls 
to  those  of  the  Nazis  testing  new  meth'Xls 
and  new  drugs  in  the  concentration  camps 
of  Europe,  causing  Jewish  War  Veterans  Na- 
tional Commander  Malcolm  Tarlov  to  chide 
him  for  "'an  Ignorance  of  the  facts.  F>and9rlng 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  and  an  Insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  all  Americans  ' 

That,  on  the  eve  of  the  CommutUst-pro- 
moted  Vietnam  Week'  movement.  King 
(  harged  m  a  vicious  .tddreas,  >ponsored  by  the 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Viet- 
uiun.  that  American  CiIs  in  Vietnam  were 
killing  innocent  civilians,     mietly  onildren," 
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legradlng  children  as  they  beg  for  food,  rap- 
ing young  girls,  and  turning  their  mothers 
int.)  prtwtitutes 

That  Dr  King  'who  spoke  of  equal  rights." 
was  willing  to  nccept  ravi>red  status  for  a8»io- 
ctates  in  April  1966  when  the  Justice  De- 
!>axtinent  hushed  up  a  st4ilen  car  Incident 
Involving  H  >(iea  Wlill.ims.  a  top  attache  of 
Ur  King  (bee  Union  Leader,  April  37.  1966). 
I'!:. it  King  went  at)out  iiclvi>catlng  the  ad- 
!i.:,.sii.n  ,,f  Red  China  to  the  UN  .md  seem- 
.:.^:.  tving  the  lASue  into  civil  rights,  and 
•efKlng  to  ;i!.iy  .i  direct  role  in  U6  foreign 
(>.>;i.-v  .11  .  ii'l.itlon  'if  lit  least  the  spirit  of 
the  Logan  .\ct  (Union  lender  Sept  I.  1965). 
That  he  blamed  the  negro  riots  In  Call- 
tornl.^  in  the  summer  oi  1965  on  white  sup- 
;ire8«loh  of  negroes,  and.  again,  predicted": 
Police  [Xiwer  <!ia  only  bring  a  temporary 
halt  "" 

That  when  Congolese  savages  were  slaugh- 
tering hundreds  of  Catholic  priests  and  nuns 
.ind  Protestant  missionaries  Dr  King  wrote 
to  President  Johnson  opposing  aid  to  Tlie 
Congo  and  Molae  Tshombe  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,   humanltarl.m   or   otherwise 

That,  m  referring  to  the  demonstrations 
in  Alatwma,  Most  Rev  Hiom^is  J  Toolen. 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Mobile  and  Bir- 
mingham, while  himself  promoting  'Just 
and  equitable"  treatment  for  negnjes,  ac- 
cused King  of  "trying  to  divide  our  people." 
At  the  time,  the  liberal  coltimnlsts  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  expressed  idarm 
that  King  had  .surrendered  valuable  ground 
to  leftist  extremists  in  their  drive  f  jr  control 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  "■  adding  Un- 
less King  breaks  with  the  .SNICK  extremists, 
liberal  whites  may  no  longer  follow  his 
leadership  '"  Tliey  were  wrong  about  that 

TTiat  when  Dr  King  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  I'^ue  in  Stockholm  In  1964.  he  used 
the  i>c.caslon  t^-i  deliver  a  vicious  tirade 
.igalnst  the  Uruted  States 

That  Dr  King,  who  some  now  describe  as 
'smintly.'  sat  idly  by  In  1964  and  permitted 
civil  rights  extremists  to  attempt  to  falsely 
label  B.irrv  G'Jldwater  an  anti-negro  bigot. 

TTiat  King  participated  In  the  relentless 
attack  on  FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  In 
1964.  vccuslng  the  FBI  of  not  protecting  tiie 
legal  rights  of  southern  negroes  and  civU 
rights  .igltators  from  the  North  In  a  cele- 
brated interview,  in  which  he  also  criticized 
red  neck  .sheriffs.  '  Hoover  called  King  the 
most  notorious  liar  in  the  country  "  .Mter 
goading  Hoover  mtii  making  this  sUitement, 
king  played  the  get  Hoover  '  role  to  the  hilt. 
suggesting  that  the  FBI  director  was  falter- 
ing under  the  awesome  burdens,  complexi- 
ties and  respcinslbllltles  of  his  office. " 

That  in  late  1964.  when  a  much-decorated 
New  "York  policeman.  Lt  CillUgan,  shot  in 
self  defense  and  killed  a  negro  who  attacked 
him  with  a  knife,  Dr  King  refused  to  wait 
until  the  policeman  had  been  given  his  day 
in  court  He  charged  that  Ollllgan  was  guilty 
of     murder  " 

That  Dr  King.  In  denying  the  Communist 
and  pro-Communist  backgrounds  of  associ- 
ates In  the  civil  rights  movement,  knew  full 
well  of  the  b^ickgrounds  of  Jesse  Grey.  Wil- 
liam Ept.:>m.  Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell,  Benjamin 
E  Smith  and  others 

It  Is  extremely  distasteful  to  us  to  have  to 
bring  these  issues  to  light  again  But  we  be- 
lieve It  Is  very  much  in  the  national  Interest 
that  Dr  King  not  be  held  up  as  a  model 
citizen  to  be  emulated  —or  at  least  not  until 
there  has  been  sufficient  time  for  all  .Ameri- 
cans to  consider  that  part  of  his  record 
wblch  the  leftist  opinion-molders  seek  to 
conceal 

Dr  King  was  a  brave  man.  a  determined 
man.  but  also— in  our  carefully  considered 
opinion—  a  clever  demagogue. 

HuTRtD  Claims  Anotkeh  "Victim 
The  .-.enseiess  and  cowardly  assassination  of 
Dr     Martin    Luther    King    has    stirred    the 
emjii-'U  of  genuine  compassion  In  all  rational 
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men.  both  followers  and  critics  of  Dr.  King 
alike  This  was  the  .ict  of  a  madman.  The 
sniping,  rock-throwing.  Uxjllng  and  flre- 
bomblng  that  has  followed  the  unnounce- 
ment  of  King's  death  are  similarly  the  nets 
of  blind  hatred  .ir.d  rage 

Neither  .should  be  condoned  or  rationalized. 
Hate,  of  which  racial  prejudice  vs  but  one 
form,  destroys  all  who  .succumb  to  lus  deadly 
embrace  Even  In  Its  non-vlolent  form.  It 
harms  the  soul  and  destroys  the  Intellect  of 
those  who  give  In  to  It — Just  as  surely  as  it 
snuffed  out  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  oppos- 
ing a  man  and  his  views  and  hating  -hat  man 
or  wishing  him  bodily  harm 

Dr  King's  death  has  been  described  as 
Ironic" — a  man  who  preached  non-violence 
being  destroyed  by  violence  The  real  Irony. 
however,  resides  in  the  fact  that  Dr  King — 
whatever  his  motivation — had  the  ability  to 
stir  others  to  violence  It  was  his  tactic  to 
predict  violence  If  this  or  that  piece  of  civU 
rights  legislation  was  not  .adopted  by  Con- 
gress. These  predictions  all  t(X)  often  were 
not  accompanied  by  even  the  mildest  ad- 
monishment that  violence  Is  totally  unac- 
ceptable as  a  means  of  producing  social 
•;hange. 

We  do  not  seek  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead. 
\Vc  -seek  to  preserve  historical  accuracy  Dr. 
King's  tactics  must  be  Judged  as  If  the  man 
were  still  alive  It  Is  folly  Ui  allow  grief, 
however  genuine,  to  cloud  our  view  of  reality. 
If  It  13  proper  for  critics  of  the  late  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy  to  continue  to  express  their 
hatred  for  the  man  as  well  as  his  beliefs. 
It  IS  certainly  proper  to  continue  to  take 
issue  with  Dr  King's  tactics— while  not  suc- 
cumbing  to  hatred  of  the  man  himself. 

When  the  so-called  "peaceful"  march  led 
by  Dr  King  through  the  streets  of  MempiUs 
on  Mar  J8  erupted  into  a  bloody  riot  in 
which  V  lung  negro  thugs  ran  amok,  while  Dr. 
King  leaped  lnt<>  a  waiting  car  and  tpcd 
away  from  the  scene,  who  knows  what  ir- 
reversible forces  were  .set  in  motion''  At  the 
time,  we  warned  that  these  supposedly  non- 
violent tactics  it.s  tvpitied  by  Dr  King's  plan 
to  lay  siege  to  Washington — dovetail  nicely 
with  Communist  plans  to  fimcnt  violent  rev- 
olution m  the  United  States,  We  wrote:  "If 
Dr  King  were  a  man  who  sir.ccrelv  ;ibhorrcd 
violence,  he  would  regard  last  rhursday's 
bloody  rioting  in  Memphis  .is  ,i  v^arning 
sienal  of  what  could  happen  In  the  nation's 
capital.  But  Dr  King  plans  to  go  ahead  with 
the  march  anyway 

No  one  ever  dreamed  that  the  violence  In 
Memphis  could  have  been  a  harbinger  of  the 
violence  that  was  to  come  to  Dr  King  him- 
self In  that  same  community. 

The  irony  of  Dr.  King's  assassination  Is 
that  It  coincided  with  the  opening  ot  .tn  In- 
quiry by  Sen,  McClellans  committee  Into 
King's  role  In  the  Memphis  inarch  and  his 
.secret  meetings  wTth  black  mlllt,ints  in  prep- 
aration for  the  poor  .irmy's"  invasion  of 
Washington  on  April  22. 

According  to  Columnist  Paul  Scott.  Dr 
King  had  advance  vv-.iri'.ing  that  the  Max  J8 
demonstration  in  Memphis  would  erupt  into 
violence  but  chose  to  ignore  it  We  must  as- 
sume that  he  also  knew  the  potential  for 
violence  m  the  march  on  Washington. 

Consider  still  another  bit  of  Irony:  The 
Rev  Andrew  Young,  who  stood  before  the 
television  cameras  ITiursday  night  and  quite 
correctly  deplored  this  senseless  act  of  vio- 
lence against  Dr  King.  Is  the  same  Rev. 
Young  who,  m  conjunction  with  the  march 
on  Washington,  threatened:  "If  Congress  is 
not  prepared  to  give  up  part  of  Its  power,  all 
of  It  will  be  taken  away" 

It  Is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  Martin 
Luther  Kings  death  will  prove  to  demagogs 
of  both  races  that  not  only  violence  but  also 
threats  of  violence  'ised  to  blackmail  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  self-de- 
feating tactics, 

'The  negro  sniper  who  guns  down  a  white 
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policeman  Is  a  victim  of  the  same  mindless 
hatred  as  the  white  sniper  who  gunned  down 
Dr,  King.  Both  acts  of  violence  should  be 
condemned  'with  equal  fervor.  It  Is  irrational 
to  blame  all  negroes  for  the  lunacy  of  the 
lormer.  and  equally  Irrational  to  Join  in  with 
those  who  currently  are  blaming  the  entire 
whlu?  race  for  the  latter. 

Schuyler     Claims     King's    Death     'UNroR- 
TVNATE.    His    Own    Doing 

George  Schuyler,  prominent  negro  news- 
man and  literary  reviewer,  yesterday  describ- 
ed the  death  of  Rev  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  as  "very  unfortunate"  but  "largely  of  Ills 
own  doing." 

He  said  that  Dr.  King  "persisted  in  forcing 
himself  Into  volatile  situations  which  were 
pregnant  with  danger  from  opponents,  and 
naturally  a  man  of  ills  kind  had  great  op- 
position." 

Schuyler  is  a  literary  columnist  for  the 
Union  Leader  and  Is  the  father  of  the  late 
Pmillpa  Schuyler  who  was  killed  In  Viet- 
nam while  serving  as  a  war  correspondent 
for  the  Union  Leader. 

He  advised  Dr.  King's  followers  "now  to 
put  an  end  to  these  scheduled  demonstra- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country,  nota- 
bly Washington.  DC," 

The  text  of  Schuyler's  statement  follows: 

"It  seems  to  be  very  unfortunate  for  this 
young  man  to  be  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 
But  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  Is  largely 
of  his  own  doing. 

"He  persisted  m  forcing  liimself  Into  vola- 
tile situations  which  ■were  pregnant  with 
danger  from  opponents  and  naturally  a  man 
of  his  kind  had  great  opposition. 

"And  so,  if  you  play  with  fire  you  can  ex- 
pect to  get  burned  sometimes. 

"Dr.  King  had  been  attacked  before  by  an 
element  of  dangerous  and  desperate  people 
of  the  type  that  are  prone  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands. 

"Moreover.  I  think  it  would  be  very  ad- 
visable for  Dr.  King's  followers  now  to  put 
an  end  to  these  scheduled  demonstrations  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  notably  Wash- 
ington. DC." 

Sick  .ind  Tired  of  Sentimental  Slop 
1  By  William  Loeb) 

Allen  H.  MacLean.  president  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  Local  1316,  AFL-CIO,  and 
also  vice  president  of  the  State  and  Munici- 
pal Employes,  has  written  a  note  to  this 
paper  which  expresses  our  own  viewpoint 
exactly. 

Mr.  MacLeans  letter  is  herewith  quoted  as 
follows: 

"I  have  received  many  telephone  calls  In 
criticism  of  my  attitude  as  to  the  lowering  of 
the  liag  on  state  buildings  to  halfmast  in 
honor  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

•"The  Slate  nf  New  Hampshire  has  had 
many  boys  killed  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  the  flags  were  not  flown  at 
halfmast  in  their  honor. 

■"This  union  Is  not  against  any  color  or 
creed,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  this  man 
Martin  Luther  King,  was  deserving  of  this 
respect." 

Never  in  our  lifetime  have  we  seen  such 
hysteria  sweep  the  nation  as  over  the  un- 
fortunate assassination  of  the  late  civil 
rights  leader.  It  indicates  very  clearly  that 
the  communications  media  is  completely 
controlled  by  the  leftwlng  liberal  apparatus 
in  this  country. 

Interestinuly  enough,  you  have  not  read  In 
the  newspapers  any  sob  stories  about  the 
deaths  ol  negroes  and  whites  caused  by  the 
rioters,  who  have  proceeded  to  burn  down 
large  sections  uf  American  cities  and  to  loot 
stores  while  the  police,  restrained  by  soft- 
headed politicians,  have  stood  helplessly  by, 
doing  nothing. 

What  Mr.  McLean  has  WTitten  represents 
1  he  sentiments  of  most  of  the  people  with 
whom  this  newspaper  has  talked.  They   are 
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sick  and  tired  of  all  the  sentimental  slop 
which  over  the  years  has  encouraged  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  our  population  to  believe 
that  they  are  above  the  law  and  can  loot, 
burn  and  murder  with   impunity. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
are  not  "antl"  anybody  because  of  their 
color,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
about  to  be  put  upon  by  any  one  group  Just 
because  of  their  color. 

President  Johnson,  Bobby  Kennedy,  Sen, 
McCarthy  and  other  Democrats,  and  some 
left-of-center  Republicans,  have  hitched 
their  political  stars  to  the  negro  rioters. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  complain  in  the 
future  If  the  American  voters  turn  against 
them  because  of  their  attitude. 

This  newspaper  agrees  completely  with  Mr. 
MacLean,  and  beginning  on  Good  Friday  we 
intend  to  lower  the  flag  on  our  building  to 
half-staff  for  one  whole  day  in  honor  of  each 
New  Hampshire  boy  who  is  killed  in  Vietnam. 

Armed  Homes 
(By  William  Loeb) 
In  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  l.ist 
Thursday  It  can  be  expected  that  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  and  their  \\-eeplng  "liberal" 
friends  -will  again  demand  tighter  anti-gun 
legislation.  They  will  never  learn  that  ass;is- 
sins  and  criminals  always  can  obtain  guns 
and  that  the  only  thing  that  pun  legislation 
does  is  to  disarm  the  honest  people  and  leave 
the  guns  in  the  hands  ol  the  criminals  and 
the   assassins. 

However,  the  general  public  and  Congress, 
viewing  the  wholesale  looting,  burning  and 
murdering  that  occurred  last  weekend,  will 
feel  that  the  necessity  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  every  American  to  bear  arms  has 
never  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
by  these  tragic  events. 

The  millions  who  viewed  on  tclevi.sion  the 
scenes  of  looting  and  who  i-aw  the  police,  re- 
strained by  orders  from  politicians,  never 
lift  a  hand  to  stop  the  hjoters.  v.iU  realize 
that  they  can  no  longer  depend  for  protec- 
tion on  a  politically-controlled  ])olice  force. 
They  will  realize  that  they  must  have  their 
own  weapons  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  homes. 

If  looters  are  not  to  be  shot  or  apprehend- 
ed, as  has  alvv-ays  Ijeen  the  traditional  case 
or  in  any  way  punished  for  looting  stores, 
the  next  thing  the  looters  will  do  will  be  to 
proceed  to  move  into  private  homes  and  to 
loot  them,  also — Again  without  punishment 
by  the  police. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  only  protec- 
tion the  private  citizen  will  have  is  that  pro- 
tection foreseen  by  the  writers  of  our  Con- 
stitution when  they  wrote  into  the  Consti- 
tution the  right  of  every  American  to  bear 
arms  and  to  possess  arms. 

As  this  newspaper  has  ixsinted  out  time  and 
time  again,  this  is  a  day  in  which  every  single 
household  in  the  United  States  .should  liave 
at  least  two  rifles  and  plenty  of  ammunition 
on  hand.  Moreover,  the  members  o£  the  fam- 
ily, from  children  to  adults,  should  be  taught 
to  use  those  guns  carefully  and  intelligently, 
so  that  when  the  attack  on  iheir  homes  by 
the  mobs  which  are  now  being  incited  by  the 
politicians  comes  they  can  defend  themselves. 
It  is  a  tragic  situation  to  contemplate,  but 
as  evidenced  by  the  scenes  we  saw  on  T\'  and 
heard  reported  on  radio  and  in  our  news- 
papers over  the  weekend,  we  are  not  faced 
with  a  theortical  situation — every  house- 
hold is  faced  with  an  actual  threat. 

When  an  administration  almost  canonizes 
the  cause  of  the  riots,  and  mentions  scarce- 
ly a  word  of  criticism  of  the  rioters,  you  can 
see  how  little  protection  the  average  citizen 
can  expect  from  those  in  authority. 

As  in  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone,  we  are 
now  being  forced  back  on  reliance  on  our 
own  weapons  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  lawless  mobs  of  whom  the  politicians 
are  .so  afraid. 
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Every  American  home  must  prepare  It- 
self to  become  an  armed  fortress  against  the 
Invaders. 

Hypocritical  Hysteria 
I  By  William  Loeb) 
While  Sen.  Kennedy,  Sen.  McCarthy,  Gov. 
Rockefeller,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and,  sad  to 
say.  Richard  Nixon  were  crawling  on  their 
way  to  Atlanta  for  negrro  votes  on  Monday 
night,  Noel  Wright  was  stabbed  to  death  In 
Cincinnati  by  a  group  of  negroes — lor  no  rea- 
son except  that  he  was  white.  This  man  was 
a  graduate  student  and  art  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  30  years  old. 
He  and  his  wife  were  riding  peaceably  home 
v^'hen  their  car  was  stopped,  the  door  was 
yanked  open,  and  both  of  them  were  jjuUed 
out  on  the  sidewalk.  Wright  was  stabbed  to 
death  by  the  negroes  and  his  wife  was  hor- 
ribly beaten. 

You  haven't  heard  President  Johnson  send- 
ing his  condolences  to  the  widow.  You 
haven't  heard  liobert  Kennedy  otlerlng  to  fly 
any  of  Ills  relatives  up  to  the  luneral  in  a 
chartered  plane.  You  haven't  heard  a  word 
from  CKjv  HiKkefeller  or  Richard  Nixon,  tym- 
Ijathizlng  with  this  poor  man's  family. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  one  <jf  these  men 
and.  to  our  knowledge,  not  one  major  politi- 
cal leader  in  the  United  States  has  shouted 
"shame"  at  the  negro  rioters  who  have  mur- 
dered these  and  other  jieople  and  committed 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage.  Not  one 
U.S.  leader  has  come  out  and  vigorously  con- 
demned this  rioting. 

.■\re  they  afraid — or  arc  they  just  Irrespon- 
.Mble',' 

Noel  Wright  had  done  absolutely  i.olhiiic 
tliat  would  cause  lilm  to  be  killed.  His  only 
'■.=  in'  was  that  he  was  white.  Martin  Luther 
King,  on  the  other  hand,  as  negro  columnist 
George  Schuyler  points  out.  re;Uly  asked  for 
what  happened  to  lilni. 

King  persisted,  iiiidcr  tlie  culse  of  non- 
violence, in  creating  :>3  much  violence  be- 
tween the  races  us  this  nation  lias  even  seen. 
As  George  SciiuySer  points  out.  responsible, 
.sensible  negro  minist-ers  and  leaders  ol  negro 
communities  repeatedly  Ijegged  King  to  st.iy 
out  ol  their  cities  .md  not  .stir  things  up. 
They  begged  iiim  not  in  mix  the  (  ivil  rlght,s 
iind  Vietnam  issues, 

"These  negro  leaders,  as  George  .Schuyler 
pointed  out.  know  that  progress  in  race  rela- 
tions has  liccn  made  but  that  ll  comes  slowly 
and  that,  lurthermore,  v^-hen  you  stir  things 
up  the  way  King  did.  v,;hllc  it  may  have 
brought  more  .speaking  engagements  and 
more  money  to  Kings  orcanization.  such 
behavior  docs  not  improve  race  relations. 

The  lack  of  attention  paid  to  the  death  (.f 
Noel  Wright  and  to  the  murder,  destruction, 
looting  and  burning  across  the  country  by  the 
so-called  leaders  ol  this  nation  illustrates  tlie 
absolute  hysteria  and  lear  that  have  para- 
Ivzed  the  leaders  of  this  nation  and  most  <.t 
the  communications  media.  On  the  oilier 
hand,  the  average  .American  has  been  dis- 
gusted and  revolted,  not  only  by  the  hurninc. 
the  looting  and  the  murdering  but  also  by 
the  irresponsible  and  hysterical  behavior  of 
the  nation"s  so-called  leadership.  The  over- 
v.-helming  sentiment  sampled  by  this  ncws- 
jxaper  indicates  complete  disgust  with  the 
whole  proceedings. 

What  has  happened  in  this  situation  is 
this:  The  communications  industry,  long  in- 
filtrated by  pro-Comniunists  and  assorted 
left- winger's,  immediately  went  into  action 
on  King"s  death  to  synthetically  create  the 
greatest  martyr  the  nation  has  even  seen. 
The  politicians,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  were  misled  by  the  com- 
munications industry  and  were  carried  along 
by  the  hysteria. 

What  neither  the  communications  Industry 
nor  the  politicians  seem  to  understand  is 
that  they  are  not  expressing  the  mood  of  the 
people. 
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The  people  are  not  antl-neirro  fT  anti- 
anyone  becauae  of  color,  race  .ir  reUi?l.>n  but 
they  are  antl-rlots  They  ure  untl-murder, 
whether  the  murder  l»  or  Martin  L  Km,;  ur 
of  N(>el  Writrht 

The  people  know  that  you  cannot  nnake 
progress  by  burning  down  our  cltle*. 

The  people  are  iKk  i^t  watching  on  TV  and 
seeing  in  their  newspapers  pictures  of  looters 
freely  carrying  off  television  &ets  c  r  anything 
i-lse  ihey  wujit.  while  policemen  stand  Idly 
by. 

nie  people  are  desperately  waiting  fur  some 
political  leader  to  come  forward  and  an- 
nounce that  he  is  going  to  bring  an  end  to 
murder,  to  looting,  to  burning  and  to  dis- 
order That  man  will  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  by  the  votes 
of  the  white  people  but  also  by  the  votes 
of  the  90  per  cent  if  the  colored  people  who 
are  law-abiding  and  who  are  Just  as  sick  of 
all  this  nonsense  as  the  white  people  are 

IIITI-EB  S  lMIT\TOR.S  \ 

(By  William  Loeb)  > 

Not  only  did  the  murdering,  the  looting 
and  rhe  burning  that  went  on  .icrofs  tha 
United  St.%t»9  by  negroes  in  v.irlous  cltlea 
desecrate  the  themory  tif  Martin  I.uther  King, 
but  the  type  of  pressu-e  that  was  put  oa 
white  merchants  and  other  white  people  to 
close  clown  their  places  of  business,  under 
the  threat  'f  violence,  eqtially  denied  tha 
memory  ot  Mr    Kinst 

A  sincere  tribute  to  a  fallen  leader  is  ona 
thuig  but  deiereiice  under  threat  is  no 
tribute  at  all   It  merely  represenu  fear 

It  has  come  tj  this  iiewspape. 's  ..ttentlon 
that  a  number  of  businesses  in  Manchester 
were  threatened  by  various  black  groups  if 
they  dlUnt  lower  their  tUgs  to  half -stall. 
Negro  leaders  in  Boston  make  no  secret  at  all 
that  white  merchants  were  intimidated  to 
close  tl>elr  ^tjres 

This  type  of  behavior  Is  not  only  .a  desecra- 
tion to  the  memory  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
but  It  13  also  a  keen  reminder  of  the  activities 
of  .\dolf  Hitler  and  his  Youth  C.  rps  It  w.as  ii 
tactic  of  the  Nx:^l.  even  before  they  selze<4 
complete  power  in  Germany,  to  break  tha 
windows  in  the  stores  of  Jewish  merchants, 
to  picket  stores  ov.'ned  by  Jewish  families  and 
to  threaten  all  who  did  business  with  them. 

This  tvpe  of  \lilence  Is  always  the  raarlc 
of  the  dictator 

This  newspaper.  Itself,  has  been  threatened 
with  mass  picketing,  supposedly  scheduled 
for  this  aftenoon.  because  we  did  not  lower 
our  U  S   flag  In  honor  of  Martin  Luther  King, 

This  newspaper  has  made  its  position  very 
c'.ear.  that  it  will  not  l?wer  its  flag  under 
such  circumstances,  but  only  in  honor  ot 
the  death  of  national  or  state  officials  or  fcs 
the  New  Hampshire  lx>ys  who  have  died  la 
Vletnnm. 

This  newspaper  Is  not  .ibout  to  be  Intlml- 
dat?d  by  any  minority  who  think  they  have  ."* 
right  to  mf-lnge  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  to  dictate  how  other  people  should  carrji 
out  their  .ttTalrs 

We  h.-ive  been  Informed  that  !f  this  writes 
will  meet  with  representatives  of  the  groups 
next  week,  the  picketing  will  be  called  off. 

We  have  agreed  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  grrTup.  not  because  we  care  ona 
hoot  about  the  picketing,  but  because  we  ara 
.-iiways  w.lllng  to  meet  with  any  people  who 
think  they  have  a  complaint  which  thejj 
would  like  to  discuss  with  us.  ' 

However,  this  newspaper  would  give  a  blU 
of  adv.ce  to  the  negro  and  pro-negro  pres- 
sure gr'.  ups  that  are  starting  to  operate  m 
this  country  This  advice  Is  that  you  .'ira 
marching  on  very  dangerous  ground  Indeed, 

So  far  negro  groups  have  been  very  success- 
ful la  intimidating  gutless  politicians  bu? 
these  negro  groups,  in  the  process,  hava 
managed  to  Infuriate  more  and  more  the 
average  whit?  .Americans. 

These  .Vmerlcans  started  out  with  a  friend- 
ly sympathy  t:wards  legitimate  negro  com- 
plaints but.  .as  these  complaints  have  grown 
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and  grown  and  changed  int^i  demands-  not 
f->r  equality  but  Ut  «uperlnrlty  and  dumtna- 
tl'in  over  the  whte  peopli^  the  temper  of 
the  ,\merioin  ;*ople  Is  rhangtng,  and  chang- 
ing i.erv  raplcIlT  at  that 

When  white  people  Bee  a  white  man  such  ns 
Noel  Wright  hauled  o\it  of  his  car.  ;is  he  wa« 
in  Cincinnati  the  other  night,  and  stabbed 
to  death  Just  because  he  wa.s  white  thl.K  type 
of  .activity  Is  not  fnrgotten  With  each  kill- 
ing of  a  white  mnn  iind  with  each  burning 
and  |iv>tlng.  the  sympathy  for  the  negro 
cause  on  the  pirt  of  the  white  Americana 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker 

The  politicians  and  the  cnmmunlcatlona 
media  which  have  fawned  over  the  ncero 
Ihuss  lire  way  out  of  step  with  the  rentiment 
of  the  average  white  .American  and  the  aver- 
age black  Amerli^an  Decent  black  .\merlcan8 
make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  black  population 

So  If  the  nezro  extremists  and  their  friends 
continue  on  their  present  course,  this  news- 
paper predicts  that  there  will  be  a  tracedy 
m  this  country,  the  like  of  which  we  h.ave 
not  seen  to  date  That  will  be  when  the  88 
per  cent  of  the  popiUatlon  which  Is  white 
really  turns  on  the  12  per  cent  minority  and 
says  to  that  minority:  "Now  you've  shoved 
us  around  long  enough    This  Is  It!" 

No  one  but  a  Communist  would  want  to 
see  such  a  terrible  confront-Ulon  in  this 
cc>untry  The  rommunlsts  have  been  work- 
ing for  this  type  of  trouble  In  the  United 
States  for  more  than  40  years,  as  the  negro 
columnist  for  this  newspape-  Ooorpe  Schuy- 
ler and  his  late  daughter.  I'hlllppa  Schuyler, 
often  pointed  out 

Tills  Is  a  confrontation  and  on  agony  that 
all  sensible  .\tnerlcans.  all  responsible  .Amer- 
icans— be  they  black  or  white — want  to 
avoid,  but  whether  we  can  nv'-ild  It  depends 
entirely  in  whether  those  black  and  white 
.Americans  who  think  they  can  break  any 
Law  they  want  to.  and  force  anvcne  to  lower 
their  flag  i>r  change  their  editorial  policy 
because  they  happen  to  want  them  to.  will 
wake  up  and  come  to  their  senses  in  time 

So  this  newspaper  says  to  those  who  think 
they  have  .a  right  to  use  force  to  determine 
when  we  are  polng  to  lower  the  flag  on  this 
building  that  neither  we  nor  00  per  cent  of 
the  rest  of  the  white  people  In  this  country 
are  in  the  least  frightened  or  intimidated 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  (getting  so  angry 
that  If  these  agitators  keep  it  up  Just  n  little 
longer  they  are  liable  to  bring  down  on  their 
heads  a  puotshment.  the  like  of  which  they 
cannot  even  faintly  imagine. 

Ren  Nazis 
(By  William  Loeb) 

I'rlday  evening,  on  the  eve  of  the  sched- 
uled p.cl;eUn:»  and  ma.53  demonstration 
against  the  Union  Leader,  which  never  came 
off  on  Saturday.  It  wus  interesting  to  watch 
on  television  the  pictures  of  the  left-wing 
students'  attack  on  tne  Springer  newspapers 
In  West  Germany. 

Objecting  to  the  editorial  policies  of  the 
Springer  newspapers,  student  mobs  attempt- 
ed to  etorm  the  ^fprloger  buildings  and  did 
succeed  in  burning  up  some  of  the  circula- 
tion trucks  of  the  Springer  newspapers 
which  were  parked  outside 

Apparently,  la  .idditlon  to  the  Springer 
newspapers.  Mr.  Springer  dcN  eloped  himself 
since  World  War  II  and  apparently  took 
over  the  old  Ulstein  publications  which  were 
the  most  importai^t  newspapers  and  pub- 
lishing concern  In  pre-Nazl  Germany.  The 
Ulsteins  were  Jews,  so  you  can  imagine  what 
Hitler  did  to  the  Ulstein  press  and  to  the 
Ulsteins 

On  the  front  of  the  buldlng  which  was 
pictured  on  television,  the  name  "Ulstein" 
appenri'd  before  the  name  Springer"  In  big 
letters  on  the  side  of  the  building.  The  sight 
of  the  flames  and  the  raging,  Communist- 
Inspired  mobs  attacking  the  police  and  try- 
ing to  storm  the  Ulsleln-Springer  Building 
brought  back  Mvld  metnories  of  the  brown- 
shlrted  hordes  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  their  at- 
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tick  against  the  U'.stPin  press  more  than  no 
yesrs   ago 

It  shows  very  clearly  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  the  current  red-shlrted 
"Nazis"  or  the  brown-^h'rled  Na7ls  or  the 
black  shlrted  Farists  of  Musroimi  The  Com- 
munists are  nothing  but  red  Nazis  or  red 
shlrted  Fascists  They  all  represont  the  fame 
human  filth  They  are  determined  to  rule 
by  mob  lolence  and  not  by  law,  .is  free  men 
rule  themselves 

The  Communist-led  student  mobs  which 
raged  through  West  Germany,  attacklne  the 
Springer  newspapers  lu-t  w^Pkend.  .'.iid  the 
proposed  attack  on  the  Union  l.eadtr  1  ist 
.Saturday,  which  never  came  i  fl.  liidleat« 
that  the  Communists  and  their  dupes  now 
fc?l  strong  enough  to  physically  attack  news- 
papers which  o[)pose  them. 

This  Is  not  surprising  to  those  of  us  who 
know  the  methods  used  by  Black.  Brown  or 
Red  Fascists,  but  it  must  ccme  as  tiulte  a 
shock  to  some  of  tha  well-intentlontd  lib- 
erals m  this  country  who  didn't  understand 
the  fire   with   which   they  wpre   playlnp. 

You  will  recall  an  edlt<5rial  this  newspaper 
wrote  Some  time  .igo.  entitled  "The  Terror 
Begins"  Well,  we  have  had  not  only  the 
rioting,  the  murders  and  the  burning  of  last 
week,  but  previously — and  now  almost 
burled  In  the  horror  of  what  has  happened 
since — the  deliberate  flre-bomblng  of  three 
<  r  four  of  Chicago's  leading  department 
stores,  followed  by  the  s  ime  ty:>e  of  tire- 
bomblng  of  Glmoel  s.  Bloomlnpdale  s  and 
several  other  stores  in  New  '\'ork  City  In- 
cluding an  attempt  on  Macy's  which  ftiled. 

More  of  these  terror  tactics  can  be  expected 
in  t!:e  form  of  arson,  dynamiting  and  asslna- 
tlons. 

What  the  liberal  dreamers  In  this  country 
dont  realize  is  that  hard-ccre  rovolutionhns, 
who  have  been  usln;  them  as  relatlvelv  inno- 
cent fronts,  now  feel  string  enough  to  move 
out  in  the  open  and  make  their  move  to  seize 
control  of  the  United  States  Tragically,  the 
liberals  have  unintentionally  oncuuraijod 
these  people  by  their  crders  to  the  police  not 
to  shoot  lix)ter:  and  their  attitude  that  bettnr 
housing  and  bigger  handouts  will  .■satisfy  the 
revolulioniits  The  revolutionists  liave  ciuiie 
logically  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  have  our 
enemies  in  A\e  far  East,  that  the  authcritics 
of  the  United  States  arc?  cowardly  and  don  t 
understand  the  proper  use  of  furce.  so  they 
:eel  ihlB  IS  a  good  time  to  strike  and  try  to 
bring  down  the  government. 

Regretfully,  this  newspaper  has  to  warn  Its 
readers  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
violence  before  this  situation  Is  hnaily 
cleared  up  .\s  we  have  said  before,  we  suggest 
that  every  one  of  lur  readers  buy  rifles  ami 
shot-guns  and  teach  every  member  of  ;h( 
family  how  to  use  them  with  safety  .ind  with 
c.ire.  so  they  can  be  ready  to  defend  their 
homes.  New  Hampshire  has  bet  n  i  aim  during 
lh§  racial  disorders  but  Massachusetts,  with 
Its  revolutionists,  black  and  white,  i,i  only  50 
miles  away,  and  .us  the  proposed  invasion 
against  the  Union  Leader  l.iit  Saturday  Indi- 
cates, It  Would  be  relatively  easy  to  launch  un 
attack  from  the  BoitJn  area,  especially 
against  localities  In  Southern  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

This  newspaper  Intends  to  t^e  prepared  We 
suggest  to  our  readers  that  they  take  equal 
precautions. 


A   Move  Toward   Decency 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1968 

Mr  MONAG.\N  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
da>  s  Supreme  Court  decision  to  prohibit 
the    sale    of    pornography    to    children 
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should  be  applauded  as  a  step  in  the 

right  direction. 

After  years  of  decisions  which  have 
had  the  effect  of  protecting  purveyors  of 
salacious  publications,  the  Court  has  now 
moved  toward  protecting  public  decency 
by  upholding  a  New  York  statute  which 
bans  the  sale  of  obscene  material  to  any- 
one under  age  17.  The  ruling  does  not 
deny  first  amendment  guarantees,  but 
does  draw  the  important  distinction  that 
such  rights  do  have  age  limits.  At  a  time 
when  the  distribution  of  pornography 
and  hard  core  sensuality  is  increasingly 
produced  and  aimed  at  children,  this  de- 
cision is  a  positive  achievement  for  de- 
cency and  morality. 

The  permissive  attitude  of  the  Court  on 
matters  of  public  morality  has  permitted 
the  vastly  profitable  pornography  pro- 
ducing industry  to  enormously  expand 
its  activities  and  to  move  out  from  the 
alley  and  the  back  room  to  a  semlrespect- 
able  position.  I  suggest  that  pornography 
for  profit  or  "dirt  for  dough"  is  not  an 
activity  which  warrants  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution. 

This  decision  in  the  Instant  case  may 
indicate  that  the  Court  is  moving  back 
to  a  position  that  concerns  itself  with 
realities  and  not  abstractions.  I  hope  so. 


Labor  Newsletter 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F^EPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
pared the  first  of  a  series  of  special  news- 
letters which  are  intended  to  keep  the 
working  people  of  my  district — Mon- 
tana's Firsts-informed  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress  which  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  them.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues.  I  include  this  Labor  News- 
letter in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Arnold  Olsen  Reports  From  Washington 
TO  Labor 

COPE      RATES      OLSEN      "ONE      OF      THE      BEST      IN 
f|OTH     fONGRESS" 

The  Committee  on  Political  Education 
(COPEl  scorecard  for  the  first  session  of  the 
ftOth  Congress  recorded  a  perfect  record  for 
First  District  Congressman  Arnold  Olsen. 

The  scoreciu-d  indicates  whether  congress- 
men voted  for  or  against  the  interests  of 
labor  on   12  key    .otes  last  year. 

In  a  Feb.  2  letter  to  Montana  AFL-CIO  affil- 
iaU's.  COPE  Director  Jim  Murray  said,  "Con- 
gressman .'Arnold  Olsen  voted  right  on  all  12 
issues  .  .  .  this  points  up  the  need  for  our 
continued   support   of   Congressman   Olsen." 

OLSEN    BILLS    ENACTED 

During  the  first  session  of  Congress,  23 
bills  sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Arnold  Olsen  were  signed  into  law. 

■you  may  obtain  a  list  of  Olsen-sponsored 
bills  by  writing  to  your  Congressional  Office, 
14'24  Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 

OLSEN     SEEKS     COPPER     STRIKE    SOLUTION 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  copper  strike 
last  July.  Congressman  Arnold  Olsen  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  search  for 
an    equitable    solution. 

Research  directed  by  Olsen  at  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  brought  to  light  the  sharp  In- 
crease In  copper  Imports  in  recent  montbs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  have  pointed  out  to  the  President  and 
to  the  President's  special  panel  that  the 
money  now  spent  on  imports  of  copper 
amountfi  to  $1  billion  a  year." 
Import  profiteering 
Olsen  charged  that  some  are  profiting  at 
the  expense  of  copper  miners  and  fabricators. 
"We  are  now  forced  to  pay  more  than  60  cents 
a  pound  for  copper — as  opposed  to  38  cents 
a  pound  before  the  strike,"  Olsen  said.  "This 
means  an  exorbitant  profit  for  someone,"  he 
added. 

Urges  President  to  act 

Olsen  urged  President  Johnson  to  call  to- 
gether union  and  company  officials  to  "re- 
sume talks  using  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Panel  as  a  starting  point." 
Such  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  President 
and  was  In  progress  as  this  newsletter  went 
to  press. 

Olsen  said  he  Is  continuing  to  work  with 
Senators  Mansfield,  Metcalf  and  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  majiagement  In  the  search 
for  a  settlement. 

OLSEN     BATTLES     FOR     DOMESTIC     LUMBER     MILLS 

Montana's  Congressman  Arnold  Olsen  ex- 
pressed fear  recently  that  rising  exports  of 
logs  to  Japan  will  cause  serious  damage  to 
our  domestic  milling  Industry. 

"Ordinarily  exports  are  a  good  thing  for  a 
nation,"  Olsen  said,  "but  in  this  situation  the 
tremendous  volume  of  logs  now  being  ex- 
ported to  Japan  not  only  threateii.s  industry 
and  Jobs  here,  it  also  seriously  tlireatens  our 
timber  resources. 

TOKYO     TALKS 

Olsen  expressed  hope  that  recent  discus- 
sions of  the  problem  in  Washington  and  in 
Tokyo  would  bring  a  bilateral  .solution.  "I 
have  learned,"  Olsen  commented,  "that  Jap- 
anese government  and  industry  officials 
agreed  that  a  problem  of  a  serious  nature 
does  exist  In  the  United  States.  Further,  they 
agreed  that  a  mix  to  include  more  finished 
products  and  fewer  logs  may  be  the  best 
short-range  solution." 

Olsen  said  he  believes  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  acceptable  to  our  government  and 
industry.  "Until  now,"  Olsen  continued,  "the 
Japanese  market  has  been  closed  to  our  fin- 
ished lumber  products.  By  over-bidding 
domestic  sawmills  In  log  purchasing,  the  Jap- 
anese have  stripped  many  producers  of  their 
raw  material.  Already  16  mills  on  our  West 
Coast  have  been  forced  to  close." 

The  Congressman  said  he  will  continue  to 
work  for  a  solution  which  will  "protect  our 
lumber  industry  and  workers  throughout  the 
West." 

Throughout  discussions  related  to  the  log- 
export  situation.  Olsen  has  remained  In  con- 
stant communication  with  representatives  of 
workers  in  Montana  and  Washington.  DC. 

ARNOLD    OLSEN    EXPRESSES    .STRONG    SUPPORT   FOR 
GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON   EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

In  a  press  statement  last  month.  Congress- 
man Olsen  pledged  his  support  to  the  Presi- 
dents  request  for  extensions  m  the  .^id  to 
Education  programs. 

"The  emphasis  of  these  ;  roposals."  Olsen 
said,  "is  to  assure  that  there  is  no  economic 
or  racial  barrier  to  higher  education  for  our 
young  people  from  preschool  years  through 
college  or  vocational  school. 

"I  intend  to  work  in  the  Congress  for  pas- 
sage of  the  various  recommendations  the 
President  has  made,"  he  continued,  "be- 
cause our  youngsters  must  be  encouraged  to 
stay  in  school  and  they  must  have  access  to 
all  the  education  they  want  and  can  absorb." 

Olsen  expressed  his  conviction  that  all  of 
the  President's  recommendations  "were  care- 
fully selected  in  light  of  the  Administration's 
effort  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  spending 
and  to  maintain  a  stringent  budget. 

"These  are  the  things  we  must  do,"  Olsen 
asserted.  "The  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple must  continue  to  be  high  on  the  priority 
list  of  domestic  spending." 
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Since  coming  to  the  Congress,  Olsen  hajB 
been  an  advocate  of  Increased  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

DISTRICT    FIRST    IN     UNITED     STATES    TO    RECEIVE 
TWO    MODEX    CITY    AWARDS 

In  announcing  Model  Cities  awards  for 
Butte  and  Helena  recently,  Congressman 
Arnold  Olsen  noted  that  it  was  "the  first 
time  that  two  communities  in  a  single  Con- 
gressional District  received  awards." 
Tribute  to  cooperation 

Olsen  said  the  awarding  of  $87,000  to  Butte 
and  $83,000  to  Helena  for  Model  Cities  l)lun- 
nliig  "represented  the  success  that  can  be 
achieved  when  local  and  Federal  officials 
work  together  to  atuiin  a  common  goal.  This 
IS  a  tribute  to  cooperation."   he  said. 

Olsen  said  both  cities  will  be  eligible  for 
Model  Cities  supplemental  funding  of  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  non-federal  share  of  all 
Federal  programs  Included  In  the  model 
neighborhood  program  following  a  one-year 
planning  period  and  approval  of  plans  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Mayors  send  Olsen  thanks 

Mayors  Darryl  A.  Lee  (Helena)  and  Thomas 
Powers  (Butte I  expressed  their  appreciation 
to  Olsen  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  two 
proposals. 

In  his  letter.  l,«e  said.  "On  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Helena  and  those  who  have  worked 
so  many  months  in  Committee  lor  this  day 
to  come.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Helena  as  a  Model  City  We  know  the 
vigorous  role  vou  played  In  guiding  this  ap- 
plication along,  and  are  indeed  grateful  lor 
vour  cooperation  and  assistance." 

Powers,  in  a  wire,  .said,  '"We  thank  and 
salute  you  for  your  supreme  efforts  in  behalf 
of  our  Model  City  program.  Butte  and  Silver 
Bow  county  are  cognizant  and  appreciative 
of  your  splendid  eflorus  in  our  behalf.  My  per- 
sonal thanks  and  regards.  " 

Olsen  credited  Mayor  Lee,  Mayor  Powers 
and  local  Committee  mtmbcrs  for  "a  truly 
outstanding  performance  In  submitting  these 
fine  proposals." 


A  Brave  and  Seniitive  Young  Lady: 
Denise   Carver 


HON. 


THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  wonder  what  thouKhts 
go  throufih  a  child's  mind  when  .--he  is 
separated  from  her  family,  is  .'^ick  and 
alone. 

Denise  Carver  is  the  dauL'hler  ot  Jonn 
and  Mary  Carver.  ver>-  close,  personal 
friends  of  mine.  She  lias  been  in  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  School  in  Clin- 
ton. Ma.s.s,.  for  the  past  half  year  and 
she  Will  be  there  for  .several  months 
more. 

Denibe  i.s  a  member  of  a  large,  very 
close  and  loving  family.  She  wrote  a 
poem  in  the  hospital  which  says  more 
about  the  wonderful  feeling  of  home 
than  older  ixjets  have  been  able  to  say 
through  the  centuries.  Her  .^tay  in  the 
hospital  is  an  act  of  bravery  during  a 
very  painful  ordeal. 

I  think  her  poem  symbolizes  the  amaz- 
ing fortitude  of  children.  Her  words  de- 
scribe the  thoughts  of  thousands  of  other 
yoimgsters  who  are  away  from  home,  or 
in  pain,  or  lonely.  I  am  sure  my 
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The  people  are  not  nntl-nwrro  ""t  nntl- 
nnyune  because  ot  color,  race  ijr  rellRl"n  but 
they  are  anH-rUits  They  are  unt  I -murder, 
whether  the  murder  is  of  Martin  L  Klnij  '.>» 
of  N'lel  Wrlffht 

The  people  know  tl^  you  cannot  maka 
progress  by  burning  tlcrti^our  cities. 

The  people  are  ^ick.  ot  watching  on  TV  ant( 
seeing  in  ihelr  newspapers  pictures  of  looter* 
freely  carrying  oH  television  ieta  or  anything 
cUc  tbsf   want,  while  policemen  stand   idl| 

by. 

The  people  are  desperately  waiting  for  somt 
political  leader  to  come  forward  and  in« 
nounce  that  he  Is  going  to  bring  an  end  uj 
murder  to  looting,  to  burning  .ind  to  dls« 
i.rder  Tti,it  man  will  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  by  the  vote* 
of  the  white  people  but  also  by  the  vote* 
of  the  00  per  •.ent  of  the  colored  people  who 
are  law-abiding  und  who  nre  Just  as  sick  o| 
all  this  nonsense  as  the  white  people  are. 

Hm-ES  s  iMirxroBS 
( By  WUU&m  Lueb) 

Not  only  did  the  murdering,  the  looting 
and  the  ijurnlng  that  went  on  icroES  lh« 
United  stat»«  by  nei?roe»  m  various  cltle« 
desecrate  the  rtlemorv  ot  Martin  Luther  King; 
but  t.*;e  type  of  [>ressu-e  that  was  fiut  oij 
white  merchants  and  other  while  people  to 
close  d  wn  their  places  of  bunness  undef 
the  threat  "if  violence,  equally  defUfd  lh# 
memory   of  Mr    Klnst.  , 

A  sincere  tribute  to  a  fallen  leader  Is  on# 
tiling  but  de!erence  under  threat  Is  n6 
tribute  at  all   It  merely  represents  fear 

:•.  .15  CLm-r-  t  >  'hla  tu'wyp.ipe  s  .LitcntlQti 
•  .It  I  number  of  businesses  m  .Vlanchestef 
*ere  threatened  by  \  arloua  bl.ick  groups  l( 
tliey  dldii  t  lower  their  Ilags  to  half-slaffl 
Negro  leaders  in  B.ston  make  no  secret  at  alj 
that  white  merchants  were  intimidated  to 
cli.'se  tlielr  5t  ires 

Tills  type  of  behavior  Is  not  only  ,v  desecra- 
tion to  the  memory  ol  Martm  Luthe-  Kl:ig, 
but  It  li.*lso  a  keen  reminder  of  the  activities 
of  Adolf  Hitler  .ind  his  Youth  Cjrf  s.  It  was  4 
tactic  of  the  Ni.-.l.  even  before  they  seUe<J 
complete  power  in  Germany,  to  break  th« 
windows  in  the  stores  jf  Jewish  merchants, 
to  picket  stores  ov.-ned  by  Jewish  families  and 
to  threaten  .Ul  who  did  business  with  them. 

This  type  of  vijlence  is  always  the  marU 
of  the  dictator 

This  newspaper,  Itself,  has  been  threatened 
with  mass  picketing,  supposedly  scheduled 
for  this  afte-noon.  because  we  did  not  lowee 
our  U  S   flag  in  honor  of  .Martin  Luther  King, 

This  newspaper  has  made  Its  position  verji 
clear,  that  It  will  not  Iciwer  its  flag  undee 
such  circtxmstances.  but  only  In  honor  ot 
the  death  of  national  or  state  officials  or  tit 
the  New  Hampshire  boys  who  have  died  lr| 
Vletn.im  ■ 

This  newspiper  is  not  .•\bout  to  be  intiml-. 
d3t?d  by  any  minority  who  think  they  .^3ve  a 
right  to  inf-tnge  on  the  freedom  ~f  the  press 
and  to  dictate  how  -Jther  people  should  carry 
out  their  :it7airs 

We  have  been  Infnrmed  that  If  this  writes 
will  mee:  with  representatives  ot  the  groups 
next  week,   the   picketing   will   be  called   off. 

We  have  agreed  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  grjup.  not  because  we  cnre  ona 
hoot  .about  the  picketing,  but  because  we  arS 
;klway«  willing  to  meet  with  any  people  who 
think  they  have  a  complaint  which  they 
would  like  to  dlscu5S  with  us 

However,  this  newspaper  would  plve  a  bit: 
of  advice  to  The  negro  and  pro-negro  pres- 
sure groups  that  .ire  starting  to  operate  iti 
this  country  This  ndvice  is  that  you  nro 
marching  on  very  dangerous  ground  indeed. 

So  far  nej^ro  croups  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  intimidating  gutless  politicians  but 
these  negro  groups,  in  the  process,  havs 
managed  to  infuriate  more  *and  mo-e  the 
average  white  Americans. 

These  Amerlc.ius  started  out  with  a  friend- 
ly sympathy  t.wards  legitimate  negro  com- 
plaints but.  as  these  complaints  have  grown: 
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and  irrown  and  rhanned  into  demands — not 
f  >r  equality  hut  for  superiority  and  domlni- 
t!on  over  the  white  people — the  temper  '>f 
the  American  people  Is  changing,  and  chang- 
InK  very  rapidly  at  that 

WTien  white  people  see  a  white  man  such  as 
Noel  Wright  hauled  out  of  his  car.  as  he  was 
In  Cincinnati  the  other  night  and  stabbed 
to  death  Just  becnuse  he  was  white  this  type 
of  iwtlvltv  I.'*  not  forgotten  With  e:\ch  klH- 
Ine  "f  H  white  mnn  and  with  each  burning 
and  lootlnif.  the  f-ympnthy  for  the  negro 
cnuse  on  the  p  irt  nf  the  white  Americana 
becomes  weaker  nnd  weaker 

The  p<illtlclrtn«  Jind  the  ciimmiinlcatlons 
media  which  have  fawned  over  the  negro 
thui^s  .ire  w.iy  out  if  <(tep  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  .averape  white  Amert.-Hn  and  the  nver- 
nge  black  .^merl^nn  Decent  black  .\meric.'\n8 
make  up  90  !>or  cent  of  the  black  population 

So  If  the  necro  extremists  nnd  their  friends 
continue  on  their  prerent  course  this  news- 
paper predicts  that  there  vili:  be  a  trapedy 
In  this  country,  the  like  of  which  we  have 
nc't  seen  to  date  That  will  be  when  the  S8 
per  cent  of  the  population  which  Is  white 
really  turns  on  the  12  per  cent  minority  and 
says  to  that  minority  "Now  you've  shoved 
us  «round  long  enough    This  Is  It'" 

No  one  but  a  Communist  would  want  to 
see  such  a  terrible  confrontation  In  this 
country  Tlie  Communists  have  been  work- 
ing for  this  type  of  trouble  In  the  United 
Stiles  for  more  than  40  years,  .is  the  negro 
columnist  for  this  newspnpe  ■  Cicorge  Schuy- 
ler and  his  late  daughter,  Phl.lppa  Schuyler, 
often  iJOlnted  out 

This  Is  a  ronfrontntlon  .ind  an  agony  that 
all  i.cnslble  .^Inerlcans.  nil  responsible  Amer- 
icans—  bo  they  black  or  white — want  fo 
avoid,  but  whether  we  c;in  avoid  it  depends 
entirely  on  whether  those  black  nnd  white 
Americans  who  think  they  ran  break  iiny 
law  they  want  to.  and  force  anvcne  to  lower 
their  flag  or  change  their  editorial  policy 
because  they  happen  to  want  them  fn  will 
wake  up  nnd  come  to  their  senses  in  time 

So  this  newspaper  ♦ays  to  those  who  think 
they  h.ive  a  right  to  use  force  to  determine 
when  we  are  rolng  to  lower  the  flag  on  this 
building  that  neither  we  nor  00  per  cent  of 
the  reit  of  the  white  people  in  this  country 
are  In  the  least  frightened  or  Intimidated 

On  the  contrary  we  are  getting  so  angry 
that  If  these  agitators  keep  It  up  Just  a  little 
longer  they  are  liable  to  bring  down  on  their 
heads  a  punishment,  the  like  of  which  the; 
cannot  even  faintly  inaaglne. 

Red  Nazis 

I  By  Wr.ll.im   Loeb) 

Friday  evening,  oa  the  eve  of  the  sched- 
uled p.cketlii':;  ai.d  ma.ss  demonstration 
against  the  Union  Leader,  which  never  came 
off  on  Saturday,  it  was  intcrcsllug  to  watch 
on  television  the  pictures  uf  the  lelt-wiug 
studduls  attack  on  the  Springer  newspapers 
in  West  Germany. 

Objecting  to  the  editorial  policies  of  the 
Springer  newspapers,  student  mobs  attempt- 
ed to  £torm  the  Springer  buildings  and  did 
succeed  In  burning  up  £ome  uf  the  circula- 
tion trucks  of  the  Springer  newspapers 
which  were  parked  outside. 

Apparently,  In  .add.tlon  to  the  Springer 
newspapers.  Mr  Springer  developed  himself 
since  World  War  II  and  apparently  took 
over  the  old  Ulsteln  publications  which  were 
the  most  important  iiewjpap?rs  jnd  pub- 
lishing concern  In  pre-Nazl  Germany.  The 
Ulsteins  were  Jews,  so  you  can  imagine  what 
Hitler  did  to  the  Ulsteln  press  and  to  the 
Ulsteins. 

On  the  front  of  the  buldlng  which  was 
pictured  on  television,  the  name  "Ulsteln" 
appe.ir;d  before  the  name  "Springer"  In  big 
letters  on  the  side  of  the  building  The  sight 
of  t.le  flames  and  the  raging,  Communist- 
Inspired  mobs  attacking  the  police  and  try- 
ing to  storm  the  Ulsteln-Springer  Building 
brought  back  vivid  memories  of  the  brown- 
shlrted  hordes  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  their  at- 
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t=ick  against  the  Ulsteln  press  more  than  30 
yenrs   ago 

It  shows  very  flearly  thr\t  there  Is  no  real 
difference  between  the  current  rpd-?hlrted 
"Na?ls"  or  the  brown-sh'rted  Nn7l»  or  the 
black  shlrted  Faclsts  of  MusFoiinl  The  Com- 
munists nre  nothing  but  red  Nazis  or  red 
shlrted  Fasclst-s  They  nil  represent  the  .'ame 
luiman  tilth  They  are  determined  to  rule 
by  mob  lolence  and  not  by  law,  ;:s  free  men 
rule  themselves 

The  Comniunlst-led  student  mobs  which 
raged  through  West  Germany,  attacking  the 
Sprlncer  newspapers  Ku-t  vieekend.  and  t.'ie 
proposed  attack  on  the  Union  Leader  l.i.«t 
Saturday,  which  never  came  1  IT.  Indicate 
that  the  Communists  and  their  dupes  now 
frel  strong  enough  to  physically  attack  news- 
papers which  opf>ose  them. 

This  Is  not  Eurprt.slng  to  those  c  f  us  who 
know  the  methods  used  by  Black.  Brown  or 
Red  Fascists,  but  It  must  come  as  (julte  a 
shock  to  some  of  the  well-intentioned  lib- 
erals In  this  country  who  didn't  understand 
the  fire   with   which   they  were  iJluylnt;. 

You  will  rec.iU  an  edit^irlal  this  newspaper 
wrote  some  time  ago,  entitled  "The  Terr  ir 
Begins."  Well,  we  have  had  not  only  the 
rioting,  the  murders  and  the  burning  of  last 
week,  but  previously — and  now  ulniost 
burled  In  the  horror  of  what  has  happened 
since— the  deliberate  flre-bomblng  of  throo 
I  r  four  of  Chicago's  leading  department 
stores,  followed  by  the  sime  type  of  iire- 
bomblng  of  Glmbel's,  Uloomlncdales  and 
.•?veral  other  stores  In  New  \ot\s.  City  in- 
cluding an  attempt  on  Macy's  which  failed. 

Mi.re  of  these  terror  t.icllcs  can  be  expected 
111  tlic  form  of  arson,  dynamiting  and  as.«lna- 
ttons 

What  the  liberal  dreamers  In  this  country 
dim  t  reallr-e  Is  that  hard-core  revolutlonl.'^ts, 
who  have  been  uslns;  tncm  as  reliitlvelv  Inno- 
cent front!?,  now  feel  str:'n[;  enough  to  move 
out  III  the  cpcn  and  make  their  move  to  seize 
control  of  the  LTnltcd  States  Tragically,  the 
liberals  have  unintentionally  encouraged 
these  people  by  their  orders  to  the  police  not 
t.o  shoot  looter:  and  their  attitude  that  better 
houxing  and  bigger  handouts  will  satisfy  the 
rcvulutiunltts  The  revolutionists  have  quite 
logically  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  have  our 
enemies  in  -he  far  East,  that  the  authcritics 
of  the  United  States  iir^?  cowardly  and  dun  t 
understand  t.le  proper  use  ot  lorce.  so  i.hey 
leel  this  is  a  good  time  to  Elrlke  nnd  try  t ) 
bring  down  the  government. 

Regretfully,  this  newspaper  l.as  to  warn  its 
reauers  that  there  will  be  u  preat  deal  more 
Molence  before  tills  .situation  is  linally 
cleared  up  As  we  have  said  before,  we  suggest 
thai  every  one  of  our  readers  buy  rltles  nnd 
shot-guns  .ind  teach  every  member  of  ih« 
family  how  to  use  ihem  wit.h  sal  -ty  .ind  w.th 
care,  so  they  can  be  ready  to  defend  their 
homes.  New  Hampsnlre  has  hem  calm  during 
th5  racial  disorders  but  M.is.sachUflells.  with 
Its  revolutionists,  black  and  white.  l.s  only  60 
miles  away,  and  as  the  proposed  invasiLn 
against  the  Union  Leader  l.ist  Saturday  indi- 
cates. It  Would  be  relatively  easy  to  launch  uia 
attack  from  the  Boiton  area,  ctpeclally 
against  localities  In  Southern  New  Hamp- 
shire 

This  newspaper  Intends  to  be  prepared  We 
suggest  to  our  readers  that  they  take  equal 
precautions. 


A    Move   Toward    Decency 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CO.ST.ECrK  UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr  MONAG.A.N  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day s  Supreme  Court  decision  to  prohibit 
the    sale    of    pornography    to    cliildren 
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should  be  applauded  as  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

After  years  of  decisions  which  have 
had  the  effect  of  protecting  purveyors  of 
salacious  publications,  the  Court  has  now 
moved  toward  protecting  public  decency 
by  upholding  a  New  York  statute  which 
bans  the  sale  of  obscene  material  to  any- 
one under  age  17.  The  ruling  does  not 
deny  first  amendment  guarantees,  but 
does  draw  the  important  distinction  that 
such  rights  do  have  age  limits.  At  a  time 
when  the  distribution  of  pornography 
and  hard  core  .sensuality  is  increasingly 
produced  and  aimed  at  children,  this  de- 
cision is  a  positive  achievement  for  de- 
cency and  morality. 

The  permissive  attitude  of  the  Court  on 
matters  of  public  morality  has  permitted 
the  vastly  profitable  pornography  pro- 
ducing industry  to  enormously  expand 
its  activities  and  to  move  out  from  the 
alley  and  the  back  room  to  a  semirespect- 
able  position.  I  suggest  that  pornography 
for  profit  or  "dirt  for  dough"  Is  not  an 
activity  which  warrants  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution. 

This  decision  in  the  instant  case  may 
Indicate  that  the  Court  is  moving  back 
to  a  position  that  concerns  itself  with 
realities  and  not  abstractions.  I  hope  so. 


Labor  Newsletter 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
pared the  first  of  a  series  of  special  news- 
letters which  are  intended  to  keep  the 
working  people  of  my  district — Mon- 
tana's First — informed  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress  which  Is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  them.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  include  this  Labor  News- 
letter in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Aknold  Olsen  Reports  From  Washington 
TO  Labor 

COPE      RATES      OLSEN        "ONE      OF     THE     BEST      IN 

yOTH   (  ongress" 

The  Committee  on  Political  Education 
(COPEi  scorecard  for  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  recorded  a  perfect  record  for 
First  District  Congressman  Arnold  Olsen. 

The  scorecard  Indicates  whether  congress- 
men voted  tor  or  against  the  interests  of 
labor  on   12  key  votes  lust  year. 

In  a  Feb.  2  letter  to  Montana  AFL-CIO  affil- 
iaU-s.  COPE  Direcuir  Jim  Murray  said.  "Con- 
gressman Arnold  Olsen  voted  right  on  all  12 
issues  .  .  .  this  points  up  the  need  for  our 
continued   support   of    Congressman   Olsen." 

OI.SEN    bills    ENACTED 

DuruiR  the  first  session  of  Congress,  23 
bills  sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Arnold  Olsen  were  signed  Into  law. 

You  may  obtain  a  list  of  Olsen-sponsored 
bills  by  writing  to  your  Congressional  Office, 
14'24  Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 

OLSEN     SEEKS     COPPER     STRIKE    SOLUTION 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  copper  strike 
last  July.  Congressman  Arnold  Olsen  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  search  for 
an    eqult^ible    solution. 

Research  directed  by  Olsen  at  the  Bureau 
Of  the  Census  brought  to  light  the  sharp  In- 
crease In  copper  Imports  in  recent  month*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  have  pointed  out  to  the  President  and 
to  the  President's  special  panel  that  the 
money  now  spent  on  Imports  of  copper 
amounts  to  $1  billion  a  year." 
Import  profiteering 
Olsen  charged  that  some  are  profiting  at 
the  expense  of  copper  miners  and  fabricators. 
"We  are  now  forced  to  pay  more  than  60  cents 
a  pound  for  copper — as  opposed  to  38  cents 
a  pound  before  the  strike,"  Olsen  said.  "This 
means  an  exorbitant  profit  for  someone."  he 
added. 

Urges  President  to  act 

Olsen  urged  President  Johnson  to  call  to- 
gether union  and  company  officials  to  "re- 
sume talks  vising  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Panel  as  a  starting  point." 
Such  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  President 
and  was  in  progress  as  this  newsletter  went 
to  press. 

Olsen  said  he  is  continuing  to  work  with 
Senators  Mansfield.  MetcaLf  and  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  management  In  the  search 
for  a  settlement. 

OLSEN     BATTLES     FOR     DOMESTIC     LUMBER     MILLS 

Montana's  Congressman  Arnold  Olsen  ex- 
pressed fear  recently  that  rising  exports  of 
logs  to  Japan  will  cause  serious  damage  to 
our  domestic  milling  Industry. 

"Ordinarily  exports  are  u  good  thing  for  a 
nation,"  Olsen  said,  "but  in  this  situation  the 
tremendous  volume  of  logs  now  being  ex- 
ported to  Japan  not  only  threaten-"?  industry 
and  Jobs  here,  it  also  seriously  threatens  our 
timber  resources. 

TOKYO     TALKS 

Olsen  expressed  hope  that  recent  discus- 
sions ol  the  problem  m  Washington  and  in 
Tolcyo  would  bring  a  bilateral  solution.  "I 
have  learned,"  Olsen  commented,  "that  Jap- 
anese government  and  Industry  officials 
agreed  that  a  problem  of  a  serious  nature 
does  exist  In  the  United  States.  Further,  they 
agreed  that  a  mix  to  include  more  finished 
products  and  fewer  logs  may  be  the  best 
short-range  solution." 

Olsen  said  he  believes  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  acceptable  to  our  government  and 
industry.  "Until  now."  Olsen  continued,  "the 
Japanese  market  has  been  closed  to  our  fin- 
ished lumber  products.  By  over-bidding 
domestic  sawmills  In  log  purchasing,  the  Jap- 
anese have  stripped  many  producers  of  their 
raw  material.  Already  16  mills  on  our  W'est 
Coast  have  been  forced  to  close." 

The  Congressman  said  he  will  continue  to 
work  for  a  solution  which  will  "protect  our 
lumber  industry  and  workers  throughout  the 
West." 

Throughout  discussions  related  to  the  log- 
export  situation,  Olsen  has  remained  in  con- 
stant communication  with  representatives  of 
workers  in  Montana  and  'Washington.  DC. 

ARNOLD    OLSEN    EXPRESSES    STRONG    SUPPORT   FOR 
GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON    EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

In  a  press  statement  last  month.  Congress- 
man Olsen  pledged  his  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  extensions  in  the  Aid  to 
Education  programs. 

"The  emphasis  of  these  :  roposals."  Olsen 
said,  "is  to  assure  that  there  is  no  economic 
or  racial  barrier  to  higher  education  for  our 
young  people  from  preschool  years  through 
college  or  vocational  school. 

"I  Intend  to  work  in  the  Congress  for  pas- 
sage of  the  various  recommendations  the 
President  has  made."  he  continued,  "be- 
cause our  youngsters  must  be  encouraged  to 
stay  in  school  and  they  must  have  access  to 
all  the  education  they  want  and  can  absorb." 

Olsen  expressed  his  conviction  that  all  of 
the  President's  recommendations  "were  care- 
fully selected  In  light  of  the  Administration's 
effort  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  spending 
and  to  maintain  a  stringent  budget. 

"These  are  the  things  we  must  do."  Olsen 
asserted.  "The  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple must  continue  to  be  high  on  the  priority 
list  of  domestic  spending." 
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since  coming  to  the  Congress,  Olsen  ha.8 
been  an  advocate  of  Increased  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

DISTRICT    FIRST    IN    UNITED    STATES    TO    RECEIVE 
TWO    MODEL    CITY    AWARDS 

In  announcing  Model  Cities  awards  for 
Butte  and  Helena  recently,  Congressman 
Arnold  Olsen  noted  that  It  was  "the  first 
time  that  two  communities  in  a  single  Con- 
gressional District  received  awards." 
Tribute  to  cooperation 

Olsen  said  the  awarding  of  $87,000  to  Butte 
and  $83,000  to  Helena  for  Model  Cities  plan- 
ning "represented  the  success  that  cm  be 
achieved  when  kx:Hl  and  Federal  otliclals 
work  together  to  attain  a  common  goal  'Ihls 
is  a  tribute   to  cooperation."  he  said. 

Olsen  said  t>oth  cities  will  be  eligible  lor 
Model  Cities  supplemental  funding  of  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  non-federal  share  ot  all 
Federal  programs  Included  In  the  model 
neighborhood  program  following  a  one-year 
planning  period  and  approval  of  plans  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Mayors  send  Olsen  thanks 

Mayors  Darryl  A.  Lee  (Helena)  and  1  homas 
Powers  I  Butte)  expressed  their  appreciation 
to  Olsen  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  two 
proposals. 

In  his  letter,  Lee  said.  "On  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Helena  and  those  who  have  worked 
so  many  montlis  in  Committee  for  this  day 
to  come',  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Helena  as  a  Model  City.  We  know  the 
vigorous  role  you  played  In  guiding  this  ap- 
plication along,  and  are  indeed  grateful  lor 
vour  cooperation  and  loSblstance." 

Powers,  in  a  wire,  .said,  "We  thank  and 
salute  you  for  your  supreme  efforts  In  behalf 
of  our  Model  City  program.  Butte  and  Sliver 
Bow  county  are  cognizant  and  appreciative 
of  your  splendid  eflorts  in  our  behalf.  My  per- 
sonal thanks  and  regards.  " 

Olsen  credited  Mayor  Lee.  Mayor  Powers 
and  local  Committee  members  for  'a  truly 
outstanding  performance  m  submitting  these 
line  ijroposals." 


A  Brave  and  Sensitive  Young  Lady; 
Denise   Carver 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAFIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  wonder  what  thoughts 
go  through  a  child's  mind  when  she  is 
separated  from  her  family,  is  .^ick  and 
alone. 

Denise  Carver  is  the  daughter  ot  John 
and  Mary  Carver.  veiT  cIo.se.  personal 
friends  of  mine.  She  lias  been  in  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  School  in  Can- 
ton. Ma.<;.s..  for  the  past  half  year  and 
she  will  be  there  for  several  months 
more. 

Denise  is  a  member  of  a  large,  very 
close  and  loving  family.  She  wrote  a 
poem  in  the  hospital  which  says  more 
about  the  wonderful  feeling  of  home 
than  older  ixjets  have  been  able  to  say 
through  the  centuries.  Her  .'^lay  in  the 
hospital  is  an  act  of  bravery  during  a 
very  painful  ordeal. 

I  think  her  poem  symbolizes  the  amaz- 
ing fortitude  of  children.  Her  words  de- 
scribe the  thoughts  of  thousands  of  other 
voimgsters  who  are  away  from  home,  or 
in  paiii,  or  lonely.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
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leaiTues   will   apprt  ciat>'   the   feelings  of 
this  very  sensitive  younR  lady. 

The  poem  by  Denise  Carver  follows' 

Ho  Ml 
(By  Denlae  Carver)  I 

It  me  Is  hearing  the  clatter  of  dUhes  !n  the 
kiuhen.  the  happy  Jingle  of  Mother's 
bracelet. 
And   the  crisp  noUe  of  the  supper  cooking. 

H  me  Is  merry  laui<hter.  Mom's  sweet  smlla^ 

DacJ  3  warm  wlilstle  as  he  dimes  in. 
And  my  sisters  running  upstairs  to  say  '■HI". 

Home  Is  the  rattle  of  papers,  the  gabbing  on 
tie  phone    a  refrltcerator  full  of  food. 
And  plenty  of  time  to  eat  It. 

Hume  ia  Love.  Happiness.  Patience.  Kindness 
and  Cnderstandlng.  .ind  yuU  never 
realize  It 

Uutll  you  are  Uken  from  !t 


The  Problems  and  Hopes  of 
Today's  Youth 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

t    F     Ti.  <  VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tut^-^day.  Aprd  2"^    t96S 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr  Speak.er.  a  dLstin- 
irui.-ihed  fnrmer  M.-mber  of  thi.s  body  my 
predecps.sor  :n  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Frar.ic  Ikard  recently  spolce  to  a  mi't-rip.g 
at  the  Wichita  Falls,  Tex,  YMCA  on 
Maica  I. 

With  his  usual  insight  and  perception, 
Frank  Ikard  spoke  of  todays  youth,  their 
problems  and  hopes  It  is  a  speech  all  of 
us  should  read  and  heed 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  my  good 
friend  s  remarks  to  my  colleagues; 

RtM\RK3  OF  FRAriK  N    Ikaro  to  a  Mketinc  at 

THE  Wichita  f  ai  i.s,  Itx..  YMCA.  March  I. 
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I  feel  greatly  t  ouoreU  to  be  with  you  this 
evening,  because  tew  organisations  have 
pl.iyed  such  an  important  part  in  shaping 
the  lives  of  young  people  as  the  YMCA  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  uf  pleasure  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  subject  very  close  to 
our  hearts— our  young  people 

We  Americans  have  always  been  fascinated 
by  the  younger  generation — but  perhaps 
never  more  than  today  Young  people  are 
everywhere,  and  m  great?r  iiimbers  ih.in 
ever  before  If  ^heer  numbers  weren't  enougb, 
they  command  .ttent.on  m  ot.ier  ways:  tiy 
their  s:ninge  muoic.  or  their  taste  in  clothes, 
or  sometimes  their  haircuts. 

Fullng  all  eise.  it  seems  they  demand  no- 
tice w.ta  taeir  noise  In  any  case,  they  are 
difflcull  to  Ignore  and  impossible  to  overlook. 
Depending  on  our  moods  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  we  are  pleased  tiy 
them  or  appalled  by  them.  One  thing  we 
cannot  t)e.  however,  is  inuiflerent  to  tnea, 
because  they  are  our  children. 

Youth  has  always  been  exuoerant.  bursting 
with  high  spirits  and  high  ideals,  demanding 
immediate  action  and  quick  results.  These 
are  qualities  we  admire,  and  I  think  we  can 
all  remember  a  time  when  nothing  seemed 
impossible  to  attain — by  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, at  the  very   lateat. 

Yet  over  the  past  few  years,  our  adult  .deas 
about  youth  have  been  severe.y  Jilted  Most 
of  the  news  from  the  youta  sector  seems 
more  sad  than  happy,  and  It  is  not  getting 
better 

It  appears  that  the  goal  of  freedom  of  the 
ni.nd  is  rapidly  disintegrating  into  freedom 
to  :ollow  e'.ery  lnipu.se 

This  freedom  is  c-arly  out  of  hand  when 
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the  Secretary  f  3*ate  and  the  Secretary  of 
Def'-nse  are  threatened  with  bodily  harm 
when  t.'iey  try  to  speak  at  a  o  ;iei?e  i  lunpus. 
It  IS  clearly  out  of  hand  when  the  appoint- 
ments and  travel  routes  of  the  I'resident  of 
the  United  States  must  be  shnmded  In  se- 
crecy to  protect  him  from  yriuthful  protest- 
ors  igalnst  the  VlPtnnm  war 

Simple  respect  for  law  and  order  has  clear- 
ly gone  by  the  boards  when  there  Is  a  62  per 
rent  rise  In  crime  in  six  years,  and  when 
there  are  riots  in  100  cities  "^'ith  most  of  the 
rise  m  crime  rates,  .ind  much  of  the  rioting, 
tr:Ki>at)lc  to  youngsters  under  21 

Liberty  has  clearly  spilled  over  Into  11- 
cene  when  voung  advocates  of  student  pow- 
er take  matters  Into  their  own  hands  and 
completely  close  down  an  Uistltulion  of 
learnlnt; 

Simple  reason  has  been  abandoned  when 
youthful  activists  Knowliikily  and  openly 
defy  our  laws,  then  turn  to  the  same  frame- 
work of  law  for  protection. 

The  catalog  of  such  events  over  the  past 
few  years  .s  disturbing  especially  the  events 
involving  our  college  ycuth 

In  a  tery  few  ye.irs.  tliis  generation  of  stu- 
dents win  have  to  t.ikc  up  awesome  responsi- 
bilities So  we  .vk  ourselves;  how  can  these 
youngsters  assume  the  task  of  building  a 
belter  society  if  their  only  experience  con- 
sists of  shaking  the  foundation? 

Of  one  thing  1  am  sure  we  should  not 
confuse  the  volatility  of  the  few  with  the 
neiurallim  or  mere  vocal  support  nf  the 
miny  Most  of  the  protests,  riots,  and  up- 
roars have  been  engineered  or  led  by  rela- 
tively small  numbers  <>f  young  people  Alter 
the  television  cameras  and  the  newspaper 
photographers  have  moved  away,  invesilga- 
tiLPn  usu.iUy  shows  that  the  i.pectacular  dis- 
turbance w;is  uut  uxuclly  what  It  Urst  seemed 
to  be. 

riie  upsets  at  Berkeley,  San  Jose  College, 
the  University  of  Iowa  and  a  number  of 
other  colleges  and  universities  certainly  re- 
flect little  credit  on  students.  But  a  substan- 
tial por.-enia>;e  of  the  leading  tri'ubelmakers 
at  those  campuses  were  not  students  <it  all. 

Draft  card  burnings  are  dramatic  atten- 
tion-getting devices  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily what  they  seem  to  be.  cither.  About 
a  third  of  all  draft  cards  that  have  been 
btui'.ed  or  mailed  to  local  draft  boards  turn 
out  to  be  counterfeits,  or  cards  belonging  to 
people  classified  as  4-F.  ur  to  others  Ineli- 
gible for  service. 

The  mass  of  students  appearing  to  take 
part  In  demonstrations  may  be  drawn  on  to 
the  scene  out  of  natural  Interest  or  curios- 
ity—perhaps  even  idealistic  fervor  But  most 
decidedly  they  are  not  window  breakers  or 
police -baiters.  They  are  there  because.  like 
you-ig  people  of  any  generation,  they  want 
to  be  where  something  Is  going  on.  They  are 
people  seeking  a  c.uise  and  .»  reason  for  being. 
If  the  action  hnppens  to  be  stirred  by  a  small 
group  of  militant  students,  young  people 
will  be  on  hand  iii  numbers. 

An  analysis  of  last  year's  protest  march  on 
the  Pentagon  brought  to  light  some  Inter- 
estliivc  facts  u'oout  demonstrations.  The  ob- 
servations were  made  by  Richard  Sanger,  for- 
merly of  the  United  Stales  Foreign  Service, 
and  author  of  a  new  book  c.Uled  Insurgent 
Era.  "  Mr  Sanger  points  out  that  although 
oO.uuO  iieoplc  tock  part  In  the  march,  only 
a  handJul  could  be  called  true  activists  A 
hard  core  of  about  200  persons  gave  direc- 
tions, whipped  up  enthusiasm,  and  directly 
confronted  the  military  Just  200  people, 
with  HO.uuO  worth  of  loudspeaker  equipment 
at  their  disposal. 

The  relatively  few  hard-core  militants  and 
semi-professional  agitators  will  ultimately 
be  dealt  with  by  the  law  Our  concern  must 
be  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  young- 
sters whose  attitudes  are  basically  construc- 
Uve. 

What  things  can  we  do? 

One  of  the  mure  whinisicai  an.^*ers  to  that 
question  was  presented  in  Look  magazine  a 
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few  months  ago  Perhaps  you  taw  It,  too. 
The  luthor  of  the  .irtkle  pro[x>sed  fettlng 
up  a  braid  new  university,  to  be  railed  "C 
Plus  U  '  This  mythical  university  wi  uld  ac- 
cept -inly  average  Ftudenls-  the  C  iilus  stu- 
dents the  pprple  who  accomplish  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Inventive  und  creative  work  In 
the  world  The  discipline  In  this  school,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  would  be  .ilon^  the 
lines  of  Texas  A  &  M  as  it  was  back  In 
l&lfi  Fliiall>.  the  .lUthor  tays  this  about  his 
new    tinlvcrslty; 

"C  Plus  U  believes  completely  In  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  But  equally,  u  be- 
lieves the  freedom  of  all  society  is  Inlinltely 
superior  to  the  freedcm  of  any  Individual  or 
coterie  Hence,  we  will  never  let  personal 
freedom  transgress  on  the  Ircedcm  of  the 
nia-  ^c.e 

.\nd  freedom'  .it  C  plu.s  U  never  means 
the  rl!?ht  to  riot,  commit  treason,  burn,  pil- 
lace  or  slay  These  eeneral  p<-lnts  will  be  em- 
blazcned  in  small  di.unonds  on  a  little  pold 
plaque  over  the  massive  portals  C  Plus  U  will 
ixen  l.-.e  the  freedom  to  maiiaije  Itself  riiat 
freedom  Is  Just  .is  precious  as  the  freedom  to 
Infringe,  encroach,  and  destroy  the  rights 
and  properties  of  cithers  Modern  edu 'all.  n 
h.-is  lost  Its  belief  In  the  averat;e  hoy  and  j,''.rl. 
They're  mv  heroes-  :ind  yotirs   '  End  of  quote. 

Nov.-.  while  this  is  a  humorous  treatment 
of  the  subject,  I  believe  the  .lUthor  has  stru  k 
a  telling  note  Education  ought  to  be  engaged 
In  fostering  posltue  values  ..nd  attitudes  of 
mind  But  e\cn  If  our  schools  placed  a  new 
emphasis  of  developing  constructive  la- 
titudes, and  even  if  we  had  a  dozen  '  C  Plus 
Us"  in  Texas,  the  effort  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient It  IS  a  refponslblUty  that  we  must  ac- 
cept and  accomplish  in  our  homes  and 
through  our  -social  .nsiUullons. 

As  .1  parent,  and  as  one  who  has  been  prh  1- 
levted  to  serve  a  few  of  our  social  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  I  have  noticed  that  our 
more  responsible  students  have  a  few  C'b"  of 
their  own. 

One  of  these  quaUtlcs  Is  consideration — 
the  consideration  that  means  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  The  disruptive  minority  of 
youngsters  seem  to  have  an  extremely  low 
tolerance  for  Ideas  that  coniUct  with  their 
own. 

To  show  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
opinions  of  others  ceriiUnly  does  not  mean 
any  surrender  of  principles  or  compromise 
with  one's  ideals.  One  does  not  ha\e  to  ac- 
cept or  even  listen  to  all  the  !dc.is  that  are 
offered  by  others.  But  by  falling  to  listen,  or 
by  being  unwilling  to  test  convictions  in  the 
free  marketplace  of  Ideas,  some  if  .lur  >  ount;- 
Btcrs  reveal  a  lack  uf  con&deuce  in  tlie  ideas 
they  claim  to  hold. 

Our  responsible  youngsters  show  consider- 
ation and  respect  for  our  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly our  educational  Institutions.  They 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a  school  or  college 
campus  Is  probably  as  close  as  they  will  ever 
get  to  an  Ideal  society. 

The  campus  .shields  them  from  mat^.y  of 
the  ordln.iry  abrasions  of  the  outside  wcrld, 
and  It  provides  the  framework  for  the  Inter- 
change of  Ideas  In  the  .search  for  truth. 
Americxn  colleges  may  vary  a  great  deal  In 
quality,  but  their  form  alone  is  worth  de- 
fending. 

Our  colleges  and  universities,  with  very 
few  except. ons.  atlord  the  maxunum  amount 
of  freedom  to  students  .tnd  leachtrs  by  hav- 
ing a  very  loose  framework.  Students,  fac- 
ulty and  administration  all  have  a  voice  In 
this    community. 

With  this  extraordinary  division  of  powers 
and  responsibilities.  It  Is  possible — as  we 
ha\e  seen — for  Just  a  haii'lful  of  rtudcnts 
to  create  such  disorder  that  they  can  stop 
a  university  from  operating  So  our  schools 
and  colleges  must  re.y  heavily  on  the  sla- 
bili.;ing  influence  of  students  who  acknowl- 
edge itnd  respect  the  unique  functions  of  a 
university  in  our  soc.ety 

A  -second  clesirabie  quality  shown  Ijy  re- 
sponsible students  Is  contrui,  especially  sell- 
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control.  Self-control  Inyolves  a  belief  In  the 
power   of    reason. 

The  youngsters  who  disrupt  campuses  and 
communities  have  obviously  abandoned  rea- 
sonable approaches.  They  try  to  deal  wl-th 
large,  complex  Issues  In  terms  of  slmpUfled. 
emotional  slogans.  It  1"!  a  melancholy  fact 
that  a  few  of  our  brightest  sharpest  minds 
on  American  college  campuses  can  think  of 
no  better  solution  to  problems  than  smash- 
ing windows  or  spraying  paint. 

Because  they  lack  control,  they  tend  to 
strike  out  blindly  and  hit  the  wrong  tar- 
get. When  the  cause  of  their  anger  Is  the 
war.  their  unreasoned  response  is  to  harass 
a  military  or  company  recruiter.  With  In- 
creasing frequency,  the  unreasoned  re- 
sponse Is  to  insult  the  President — as  If  he. 
personally,  enjoys  the  killing  and  wounding 
that  is  part  of  war. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  to  many  young  peo- 
ple. It  appears  as  if  decisions  affecting  their 
lives  are  being  made  by  people  and  institu- 
tions remote  from  them.  But  our  responsible 
youngsters  know  that  if  they  fall  to  exer- 
cise control,  they  certainly  will  not  win 
the  conhdence  of  others  in  their  ability  to 
make  Judgments.  They  know  that  to  lose 
control  Is  to  invite  a  kind  of  backlash  that 
can  onlv  end  in  harsh  control  by  others. 

The  ability  to  exercise  self-control  Is  the 
sign  of  adulthood,  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
orderly  workmes  of  the  democratic  process. 
Control — self-control— also  involves  respect 
for  facts.  A  person  who  respects  evidence  and 
who  realizes  he  h.asn't  possession  of  all  the 
facts,  does  not  rush  into  hasty,  unthinking 
action.  ,  ^  ,, 

In  the  case  of  the  war  of  Vietnam.  I  believe 
that  the  vast  majority  of  today's  students 
know  they  do  not  really  have  enough  facts 
to  make  authoritative  Judgments  about  the 
war.  I  think  they  would  readily  acknowledge 
that  government  officials  certainly  have  ac- 
cess to  more   tacts  than   they  have. 

This  Is  not  to  suck'est  that  students  should 
not  have  opinions  about  Vietnam.  They 
should,  and  of  course  they  do.  But  knowl- 
edge that  they  do  not  possess  the  whole 
truth  leads  to  restraint. 

For  a  third  "C"  I  would  list  concern— the 
deep  <-onccrn  for  our  nation  that  leads  to 
meanmplul  involvement  ir.  its  affairs. 

Genuine  concern  by  our  younp;  people 
means  that  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
buildinp  of  our  .-ocicty— not  a  tearing  apart. 
It  means  th.e  preat  majority  of  our  younfrsters 
want  to  enter  the  main  stream  of  adult  ac- 
tion— not  cut  themselves  off  from  it. 

I  was  interested  In  a  description  of  today's 
students  a.s  seen  throunh  the  eves  of  the 
Dean  of  Stanford  Unnersity— Dr.  Nevitt  San- 
ford.   He  said; 

"Today's  students  are  not  thinkiri:  about 
economic  security,  hut  rather  about  a  kind  of 
psychological  security.  Their  dream  is  a 
dream  of  group  harmony,  of  community,  of 
Internal  well-bemp:.  self-determination,  self- 
realization,  and  capacity  to  tnjoy  life  fully." 
Most  01  us  would  find  little  to  quarrel  with 
in  such  dreams  We  can  readily  sympathize 
with  these  yearnings  for  self-realization,  in- 
ternal well-ijeins  and  self-determination.  But 
I  think  that  most  of  our  students  know  such 
clrearns  are  be.st  realized  through  service  to 
others,  not  absorption  with  self.  They  know 
that  Involvement  with  society's  challenges 
may  be  the  shortest  route  to  p.-.ychological 
seciiritv. 

If  we  are  "o  develop  youngsters  with  a 
sense  of  concern  and  involvement,  we  must 
create  opportunities  for  them — opportuni- 
ties to  join  with  adults  in  solving  genuine 
problems. 

But  If  we  full  to  supply  challenges  which 
are  relevant  to  the  needs  of  our  youth,  they 
will  do  the  only  thing  they  can:  they  will 
seek  their  own  outlets  and  follow  the  lead 
of  those  few  who  would  rather  destroy  than 
build. 
I  think  we  have  to  prove  again  and  again 
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to  our  young  people  that  there  Is  more 
genuine  excitement  in  dealing  with  the  day- 
to-day  problems  of  the  real  world  than  there 
Is  In  destruction  or  withdrawal. 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  new  and  addi- 
tional ways  to  step  up  the  participation  of 
youngsters  in  the  adult  world.  Surely  every 
community  has  glaring  problems  and  chal- 
lenges In  which  the  energies  of  the  young 
could  be  engaged.  I  am  obviously  not  talking 
of  make-work  projects  that  are  designed 
merely  to  fill  hours  I'f  time.  I  am  talking 
about  thrusting  upon  young  people  some 
of  the  real  responsibilities  of  rommunlty  life, 
with  ample  opportunities  to  succeed  and  to 
fall.  Surely  we  adults  have  not  solved  every 
problem,  even  here  in  Wichita  Falls.  Surely 
everything  Is  not  running  so  smoothly  that 
we  could  not  use  some  of  the  enthusiasm. 
Idealism  and  leadership  of  younger  people. 
In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  consid- 
eration, control  and  concern  -you  will  recog- 
nize that  I  have  been  describing  an  old 
route — the  Journey  from  adolescence  to  civ- 
ilized, adult  living. 

Our  YMCA  plays  a  leadins  role  In  guidin-j 
youth  on  this  Journey  to  adulthood.  'Hus  is. 
in  fact,  a  job  the  Y  has  been  successfully 
doing  in  the  United  States  lor  over  a  century, 
and  here  in  Wichita  Falls  for  several  vener- 
ations. Tlie  fact  that  the  Y'MCA  idea  has 
spread  so  rapidly  since  its  inception,  is  proof 
to  me  that  its  aims  are  in  harmony  with 
our  ideals.  The  growth  of  the  YMCA  is  a 
tangible  indication  that  the  ovei whelming 
majority  of  our  young  people  are  not  de- 
stroyers, but  builders.  It  is  a  hopeful  and 
heartwarming  sign  in  a  time  of  difficulty 
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have  been,  they  liave  only  added  lustre 
to  an  already  remarkable  career. 

He  has  served  two  great  Presidents  as 
their  chief  legislative  assistant.  In  that 
capacity  he  played  a  major  role  in  pain- 
in,?  enactment  of  many  pieces  of  historic 
legislation — Icpislation  that  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  progress  of  the  entire  Nation. 

He  has  earned  the  admiration  und 
respect  of  Members  of  Congress  from  all 
over  the  counlr>-  and  from  both  ixilitical 
parties.  And  he  is  acknowledged  as  bein^ 
the  poR.se.s,sor  of  one  of  the  most  astute 
political  minds  in  the  Nation. 

I  wi.sh  Larry  O'Brien  the  best  of  luck 
as  he  returns  to  private  life  and  I  liopc 
that  some  time  in  the  future  he  will  once 
again  con.^ent  to  put  lii-s  unusual  talents 
to  work  in  the  public  service. 


Needed:  A  Reappraisal  of  Our  Policy  in 
Latin  America 


A  Tribute  to  Larry  O'Brien 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  days  Larrv  O  Bricn.  a  iru'.y  remark- 
able public  -servant,  will  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment. Like  ^o  many  of  my  colleagues, 
I  regret  seeing  him  i-'o.  but  he  leaves  be- 
hind a  tremendous  record  ol  accainplish- 
ment. 

As  Postmaster  General,  Larry  O'Brien 
brought  great  determination  and  vi.aor 
to  the  postal  service.  He  has  been  the 
driving  force  behind  a  massive  effort  to 
lift  the  postal  service  out  of  the  tech- 
nological Dark  Atics  and  turn  it  into  a 
modern,  meclianizcd  delivery  .system. 

He  has  challen-Jed  our  thinking  and 
our  ingenuity  by  proposinc  that  the  pos- 
tal service  be  con'.erted  into  :■.  CJovcrn- 
meut  corporation. 

He  has  c'taolished  the  Postal  Service 
Institute,  the  kind  of  major  facility  for 
training  postmasters  and  supervisors 
that  the  Post  Office  Derartm.ent  iia.s  Icng 
needed  but  alvN-avF  lacked. 

And  he  has  recused  public  attenticn 
on  the  postal  service  and  its  jn'oblems. 
As  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  cherished 
public  institutions,  meaningful  change 
and  meaningful  improvement  in  the  pos- 
tal service  cannot  be  obtained  without 
widespread  public  support.  Larry  O'Brien 
realized  this  and  he  has  done  more  than 
any  Postmaster  General  in  liistory  to 
convince  the  public  that  the  postal  serv- 
ice needs  its  understanding  and  support. 
As  significant  as  Lawrence  O'Brien's 
achievements    as    Postmaster    General 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Ma.vsachusctts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  major  critici.sm  of  American 
forcipn  i>olicy  m  the  20th  century  is  that 
it  is  a  policy  of  reaction,  rather  than  ac- 
tion. We  react  lo  tmerpencies,  when  our 
alternatives  arc  limited,  rather  than  ha\e 
loii'.:-iar.2i?  programs  to  jircvent  such 
disasters  from  occurMiv. 

Sister  Marian  J.  Pahl.  one  of  the 
Maryknoll  missioner.s  in  Guatemala,  has 
.sent  mc  a  proposal  for  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
licy  m  Guatemala.  I  recommend  her 
statc-meiit  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
What  she  suggests  is  not  the  short-rance 
military  aid  that  dominates  our  ix)licy 
I10W.  but  lon':i-i'ar.2e  in'orr.-ams  of  devel- 
opment for  the  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  ma.iority  of  the  population. 
Sutcr  Marian  describes  tl^e  t  Ifecis  of  (lur 
past  and  iircsent  i>olicy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica: we  have  helix:d  sustain  rule  by  a 
minority  and  the  retention  of  almost  all 
the  country's  resources  by  a  few  fam- 
ilies. In  the  name  of  .stability  v.'c  have 
helped  leaders  postpone',  indefinitely, 
necessary  economic  and  .social  change. 

I  liopo  all  my  colleat:ues  will  pay  closs 
attention  lo  Sister  Marian's  well-docu- 
mented, thorough  .'.tatcmcnt.  To  dis- 
resard  lier  advice  is  to  invite  another 
Vietnam  within  10  yrar.s; 
A    pRorosAL    roR    Develoi'MENT    in    Ge-AiE- 

MAL.\ — U.S.  Foreign-  Policy 
I  Presented  by  Marian  J.  Pi.hl.  M.iryknoU 
mLssioner,  Maryknoll.  N.Y..  February  19681 
Antonio  Alvarado  is  an  eighteen  year  old 
lad  living  m  Cuchumantanes  Mountains  cu 
nortlie.ist  Guatemala.  His  parents  are  de- 
scendants of  the  great  .Mavai.  Indians.  The 
Alvarado  family  has  lived  m  the  village  o: 
Petatan  for  Three  generations.  What  was  once 
n  subsistence  farming  family  is  now  living  in 
a  state  of  liunian  mi.=ery.  .'^iitouio's  grai,;.!- 
father  migrated  to  this  \illaee  from  Co..- 
cepcion  where  one-crop  planting,  lack  of  fer- 
tilizing the  soil,  failure  to  do  contour  pUo-t- 
ing  on  the  mountain  slopes  lias  depicted  the 
land  greatly.  Many  other  Indian  families  n-.i- 
praied  into  Petatan  village  Iix>king  for  belter 
L.nd.  Ciraudi.-'ther  .'Alvarado  was  able  to  cul- 
tivate a  large  cnc.igh  area  to  keep  Ins  family 
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clothed  and  fed  but  when  he  divided  It 
among  his  fnur  sons,  then  life  was  more  of  a 
struggle  than  ever  Antonio's  mother  and 
f:ither  never  h^d  an  ipportunlty  to  read  or 
write,  much  ;e««  ^peait  Spanish  They  con- 
tinue to  communlcHte  in  their  Indian  dialect 
J.ic-.ilteco  However.  Petatan  does  have  a  gov- 
ernment grade  school  and  one  of  the  oldet 
.\lvar.ido  children  did  go  us  far  as  wcond 
gride  Like  so  many  other  poor  families,  they 
l<j<-k  him  out  of  school  to  help  in  the  fields 

Antonio  Is  the  youngest  of  the  four  chil- 
dren This  fi»mlly  lost  two  other  children  aur- 
mg  their  infancy  due  to  miilnutrltlon  and 
lack  of  medical  care  With  great  sacrifices 
then  and  distant  hopes,  the  Alv.irado  f.imlly 
sent  Antonio  to  »ch(X)l  until  he  cumpleled 
his  six  years  of  primary  studies  That  is 
when  Antonio's  reiil  frustration  hegan  He 
can  speak,  read  and  write  Spanish;  do  simple 
mathematical  pr<iblems  knows  a  lot  of  hl»- 
tory  dates,  .ind  hiu«  getigraphlcil  names 
floiting  around  his  head  His  f.imllv  di>esn  t 
have  money  Wi  send  him  away  to  high  school 
And  even  if  they  did,  what  would  happen 
.\fter  thaf  What  possibilities  would  lie 
.khead  of  him  in  thu  c.ise''  Would  he  drift 
down  to  Oijatemala  city  in  hopes  i>f  a  Job. 
like  hundreds  of  other  Antonlos  do  every 
year''  Most  probably  he  would  end  up  like 
the  m.in  selling  combs  or  sunglassea  on  a 
street  comer  What  he  has  done  In  real  life 
la  to  stay  in  his  village  and  reluctantly  re- 
turn to  the  corn  ttelds 

The  Alvarado'.s  story  coi-'.d  be  multiplied 
a  million  times  and  you  would  have  .--ome 
Idea  of  the  gigantic  problem  in  Guatemalii 
Just  a  glance  at  some  statistics  gives  us  a 
small  picture  ■>f  the  situation 

In  Guatemala,  where  three  out  of  four 
Ouatemal.iris  are  engaged  in  farnilng  seventy 
percent  of   the  farmers  rent  their  land  • 

'Ninety-one  percent  of  !he  Indian  popu- 
lation oannut  read  ■  t  write 

.  And  we  recall  here  that  70'  of  ttoe  coun- 
try s  population  are  Indians  i 

24  4  of  the  Guatemalans  begin  grade 
school  m  comparison  with  74  4  of  the  Costa 
Rlcans.  Only  1  9  •.if  the  Guatemalans  pop- 
ulation ever  nnl:.h  grade  schiiol.  while  16  2' 
of  the  Costa  Rlcans  graduate  fmm  this  level 
15  of  the  Costa  Rlcans  attend  university 
along  side  of  the  0  1       of   the  Ouatemaliins 

Out  of  every  one  thousand  babies  bom 
m  Guatemala.  90  die  before  reaching  the 
age  of  one  year  In  Costa  Rica,  the  infant 
mortality  for  the  same  number  of  births 
Is  34 

The  life  expectancy  of  a  Costa  Rican  Is  .50 
years,  of  the  Guatemalan  Indian  It  Is  40 
ye.irs 

Guatemala  s  mala  export  Is  coffee  She, 
"along  with  her  Central  American  neighbors 
suffered  from  declining  coiTee  prices  this  past 
vear  •  1967'  And  coffee  growers  face  the  pr'>b- 
••H'  :'  \  considerable  surplus  above  the  quota 
1  ..-•■.•(I  to  Guatemala"'  With  sadness  I 
.i.\  ;  '  r  -ifriiggllns  farmers  iii  our  parish  of 
San  .Antnnlo  Hulsta.  department  of  Huehue- 
tenango  planting  coffee-  -a  surplus  product 
in   the   free   world   market 

The  Large  coffee  plantation  owners  In 
Guatemala  can  afford  to  give  large  bonus 
ijlfls  to  export  houses  to  insure  the  sate 
I'f  ihelr  c'ffee  this  year  'One  quintal  is  equal 
to  one  hundred  pounds  i  In  1967  they  re- 
ceived *27  50  a  quintal.  If  the  government 
tries  to  be  fair  and  cuts  down  on  every  pro- 
ducer s  quota  to  half,  lets  say  Who  really 
siiifers''  The  small  producer,  who  will  make 
$14  W  instead  of  i2800'>  Or  the  large  plan- 
T  itlon  owner  who  will  make  twenty  thou- 
sand  instead   of   ten''   No   wonder   there   are 
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hundreds  of  desperate  Indians  going  to  the 
hot  coastlands  from  their  mountain  homes 
to  work  on  these  large  coffee  and  cotton  plan- 
tations during  the  harvest  seasons  As  there 
Is  no  organized  labor  among  them  any  wages 
are  set  and  their  living  conditions  are  de- 
plorable Many  come  back  sick  with  malaria 
Stime  come  back  t"  die 

As  for  Industry,  the  Guatemalan  North 
American.  Japanese  and  MexUan  industrial- 
ists have  given  a  limited  number  of  Guate- 
malans an  opportunity  t"  rise  to  a  low  mid- 
dle class  by  providing  them  with  unskilled 
work  A  tew  middle  class  Guatemalans  are 
employed  as  skilled  workers,  also  However, 
there  Is  a  crvlng  need  for  more  Guatemalan 
Invested  industry  and  business  The  coet 
iif  life  IS  going  up  at  a  sharp  rate  while 
Guatemala  tried  to  compete  with  highly  In- 
dustrialized cnuntrles  In  1945  a  Guate- 
malan could  buy  a  lar  ri>r  the  same  price 
he  sold  60  ime-huiiilred  ix^und  sacks  of  cof- 
fee In  1967  he  needed  500  sacks  of  coffee  for 
the  same  manufactured  car"  ' 

Due  u>  the  fact  that  a  small  minority  own 
most  of  the  productive  land  they  naake  up 
and  control  the  government  Don  Rene  de 
Leon,  founder  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  In  Guatemala,  recently  said  "There 
Is  no  possibility  to  express  j>olltlcal  opinion 
The  Christian  Democratic  Party  was  unable 
to  participate  in  elections  in  1961  In  1965  all 
parties  except  the  Christian  Democrats  were 
allowed  to  name  candidates  rhe  government 
set  .1  minimum  of  50,000  names  on  a  member- 
ship list  When  the  Christian  Democrats  came 
up  with  SO.tXX)  names,  it  was  barred  from 
participating  by  legal  arguments  The  nulll- 
Iled  vote  was  used  .is  a  ^vmbol  of  support  for 
the  partv  when  the  party  asked  Its  members 
to  nullllv  their  votes  A  total  of  14';  of  the 
votes  were  nullified  The  situation  on  the 
ballots  for  this  years  municipal  election  re- 
mains the  aame  Only  three  right-wing 
parties  associated  with  the  government  will 
appear  on  the  ballot  T^e  national  elections 
will  not  be  held  until  1970   '  ' 

C.indido  Mender,  .i  Brazilian  suclal  philos- 
opher, specializing  in  problems  of  underde- 
velopment, contends  that  When  people 
from  the  imderdeveloped  nations  Me  free  to 
see  their  situation  .\s  it  really  Is.  they  dis- 
cover that  they  ^u'e  not  simple  backward 
people  who  have  not  yet  cauvlit  up  with  the 
re«t  of  the  world,  rather  they  .-u-e  victims 
of  a  specific  type  of  structure  of  production 
that  creates  and  maintains  underdevelop- 
ment The  internal  economic  order  of  each 
nation  Is  an  integral  pajt  of  the  economic 
relationships  with  the  outside  world  de- 
veloped m  the  colonial  era;  and  [>olUlcaJ  and 
socl.ll  institutions  are  part  of  the  same  sys- 
•em  In  other  words,  underdevelopment  Is  a 
total  social  fact,  made  up  of  structures  that 
do  not  i>erml'.  development.  :uid  human  atti- 
tudes that  contribute  very  little  to  it  The 
patterns  of  economic  domination  of  the 
colonial  era  must  give  w.iy  to  patterns  of 
greater  interdependence  and  autonomy 
It  means  that  each  nation  will  have  to  work 
out  its  own  solution  of  Its  specific  problems; 
solutions  cannot  be  brought  In  or  imposed 
from  outside  " 

One  is  not  long  m  Latin  America,  when 
he  realized  that  a  repulsion  for  the  United 
States  IS  common  among  his  new  found 
friends  Be<ause  of  our  educational  back- 
k;round.  we  NortJi  Americans  are  at  first  some- 
what Insulted  by  the  opinions  expressed:  for 
we  have  always  known  our  country  to  be 
free,  democratic,  progressive  and  generous. 
Out  of  pride  for  our  homeland,  we  must  in- 
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vestlgate  the  theories  held  by  others  on  our 
United  States  Internal  system  and  Its  for- 
eign policies  and  practices 

Because  we  are  a  rich  powerful  nation,  we 
have  a  great  ree|X)nslbility  before  Ctod  to- 
ward the  ix>or  nations  I.  having  lived  one 
year  with  our  Guatemalan  brothers  having 
seen  their  hunger,  their  suffering,  their  l>elng 
exploited  their  dying,  can't  be  silent  .md 
call  myself  a  Christian  Being  .i  North  .Amer- 
ican. I  am  not  In  a  position  to  tell  the 
Guatemalan  government  that  It's  doing 
wr  ini;;  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
if  .\merlca,  I  am  conscientiously  obliged  to 
tell  my  government  how  I  see  our  foreign 
policy  as  .1  threat  to  freedom  and  reform  in 
Guatemala 

Guatemala  from  1944  to  1954  experienced 
.1  dec;vde  of  benevolent  rtile  and  the  l^egln- 
nliu:  of  .1  genuine  social  revolution  under 
Guzman   .Arbenz.  who  .ittacked   United 

Fruit  and  the  big  landowners  head-on  Under 
an  Agrarian  Reform  Uiw  pa-ssed  m  19.52  live- 
sevenths  of  the  company's  563, 000  acre  hold- 
ings were  expropriated,  with  [>ayments  In 
30-year  ;}  percent  bonds  at  the  low  .LS^essed 
valuation  of  about  SI  50  an  ,vcre  These  hut-e 
holdings  along  'Alth  twice  .is  much  land 
taken  from  Guatemalan  owner.';,  were  turned 
over  to  100  000  Indian  farm  'Aorkers  In  one 
of  Latin  .\merlca's  few  major  .ittempts  at 
land  distribution  "  -  .Secretary  of  .State  Joh!i 
Poster  Dulles,  a  former  member  if  the  United 
Fruit's  law  firm  brought  [ire.sjsure  on  the 
.Arbenz  regime  to  increase  it-s  |i.iyments  to  the 
company,  to  allow  the  entry  of  the  .American 
oil  companies,  and  to  take  .ictlon  against 
grc>W;ng  Communist  influence  in  the  labor 
movement  and  the  National  Agrarl.an  Depart- 
ment Meanwhile  the  Central  Intelligence 
.Agency  began  to  supply  Colonel  Cj.rlos  Cas- 
tlUa  .Armas.  :in  exiled  offlcer  of  the  Guate- 
malan army,  with  ,irms.  airplanes  and  a  cash 
subsidy  estimated  .u  J150.000  a  month."* 
Thus  Colonel  C.xstUla  Armas  launched  a 
successful  attack  and  thereupon  "  ,  .  be- 
came a  ruthless  dictator,  doted  down  opp^isi- 
tlon  newspapers  i  which  Arl>enz  had  never 
done  I.  smashed  student  rallies,  tortured  ard 
murdered  his  cntlcs  gave  back  .Artaenz-expro- 
prlated  lands  and  allowed  platitaiion  owners 
to  cut  down  wages  30  |>ercent." 

Since  that  time.  il954  to  1963)  Guatemala 
hits  received  over  *I50  million  In  U  .S  .AUi. 
more  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  any  other 
Latin  American  country  except  Bolivia  The 
aborted  revolution,  the  first  intrusion  of  the 
Cold  War  Into  the  Carrlbean  and  the  con- 
tinued support  given  the  present  military 
regime  by  the  United  States  makes  Ouate- 
maU'.-!  recent  hlst<iry  of  exceptioii.il  smnui 
cance  But  the  wisdom  of  our  action  from  a 
long-range  point  of  view  should  be  ques- 
tioned. One  thing,  our  disregard  for  lntern;i- 
tional  law  weakened  our  moral  position  and 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  .American  .States  Latin 
.-America's  distrust  of  Intervention  has  good 
grounds  and  the  language  of  the  OAS  charter 
IS  unmistakably  clear: 

Article  XV:  No  State  or  group  of  States 
has  the  right  to  Intervene  directly  or  in- 
directly, whatever  its  motives.  In  the  Inter- 
nal or  external  affairs  of  any  other 

"Article  XVI:  No  State  may  apply  or  pro- 
voke coercive  measures  of  an  economic  or 
political  character  to  impair  the  sovereignty 
of  another  State."  '■ 

Early  in  1958.  conservative  General  Ydi- 
goras  Fuentes  became  president;  and  was 
thus  called  a  great  Democrat  in  the  United 
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St."Ates,   but   In   Guatemala,   and   everywhere 
else  in  Latin   America,  he   was  known  as  a 
dlcUtor  who  ruled  with  a  strong  hand  and 
his  United  .states-equipped  army.  "When  he 
took   over   Guatemala,   the   government  still 
owned  88   coffee  farms;    only  a  handful   re- 
mains today.   Ydlgoras  had   iilven  the   farms 
away   or   sold   them   cheaply    to   friends  and 
j)..Utlcal  partners    No  l;\nd  reform  was  tried 
under  him.  and  of  covirse.  no  serious  attempt 
was  undertaken  to  reduce  Illiteracy,  dlsea.>=e 
or  poverty  ,  .      Unfortunately  our  State  De- 
p.irtment' and  Y(ilv,'or,\.s   were  tightly  linked. 
When    C.uat^'mala   wa.s    rocked    by    revolt   In 
November  I960,  !t  wired  Washington  a  series 
of  b:idly  coded  messages,  v^hlch  were  moni- 
tored   by   a   whole   Hock   of   Latin   American 
rtulio  ..per.itors  ;is  far  :is  Colnmhia.  Messaee 
1788,  sent  on  November  14  at  12:50  p,m    or- 
dered the  Guatemalan  United  SUxtes  amtaas- 
sador  to  iret  OAS  help;   but  ended  with  this 
now  lan-.ou?  sentence:     Get  in  touch  immedi- 
ately   with    Thnmr\ii    Mann     ithen    Assistant 
secretary  of  State  for  Inter-.Anierlcan  Affairs) 
in  coordinate  vour  action,"  Is  Guatemala  so 
sold   out   to   ilie   United   States,   asked  Latin 
.Americans,  that  even  in  a  moment  of  crisis — 
a  revolution^ It  must  lirst  pet  clearance  for 
Its  acts   from   the  United   States?   For   their 
aiLswer,      Uitla      Americans      unfortunately 
looked  at  the  results:   Without  waiting  for 
C).\S  action,   the   U.   S,   dispatched   warships 
to    the    Guatemalan    coast.    The    revolution 
was  doomed."  '" 

Our  past  Aid  to  Guatemala  has  bcneli'.ed 
the    upper    classes   rather    than    the   masses. 
Any  observer  would  not  have  to  lo<jk  'oo  l;vr 
to  see  this:  the  poverty.  Illiteracy  and  stag- 
nation   have    not    disappeared    despite    the 
money   we   have    poured    iu    them.   Our   U.S. 
inUltary   Aid.   liowever,   is  the   biggest  thorn 
for  Guatemalan  reformers.  We  give  their  gov- 
ernment miiiuary  aid  and  advice  for  her  army 
in  order  to  suppress  "communism"  we  say. 
This  army  helps  malutaln  the  status  quo.  It 
insures    the    rich   minority   of   their   wealth, 
possessions  and  power,  for  they  control  the 
t;uvernment.    This    is   a    negation    of    devel- 
opment and  freedom  for  the  majority  living 
in  misery.  As  I  stated  previously,  Guatemala 
is  basically  an  agricultural  country  with  70 Tr 
of    the    farmers    living   in    serfdom.    A   basic 
land  reform  is  the  prune  need.  Has  Guate- 
mala carried  out  one  effectively  to  this  date? 
Many  Laun  American  sociologists  and  econ- 
omists think  ;ifi  does  Dr.  Alberto  Garcia,  who 
has  studied  the  land  refonms  In  Chile,  Bo- 
livia.   Colombia    and    Mexico.    He    says    that 
".  .  .  Until   the  .=,ocial   structures  change   In 
these   Laun   American   countries,    there   can 
be  no  effective  land  reforms."  '- 

"We   should    have   the   courage    to   face   a 
serious  challenge   It  is  easy  to  become  aware 
of    sub-human    conditions,    but    to    correct 
them  is  a  very  complex  and  courageous  task. 
To  bring  out' into  the  open  the  gravity  of  a 
situation    which    is   not   possible   to   control 
entirely    is    very    risky.    There    is    danger    of 
arousing    the    masses    and    provoking    class 
struggles  ...  it    Ci^mmunism    didn't    exist, 
the  Christian  would  still  be  obliged  to  arouse 
the    political    self-awareness    of    the    masses 
who  live  in  sub-human  conditions.  To  equate 
this   wTth   Communism   Is  to   help   Commu- 
nLsm.  To  wish  to  hold  back  Christians  from 
this   t.tsk   or  even   from  tising   this  term  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Communists  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  is  to  abandon  a  cause  good 
in    itself    only    because    our    enemies    liave 
adopted    it     If   the   Christians   refrain    from 
their  duty,  then  when  the  masses  some  day 
'oecome   aware   of   their   condition,  their  re- 
volt against  Chnstianity  will  be  Inevitable, 
It  Will  be  Impossible  to  convince  them  that 
t:ie  Christian  reluctance  to  make  the  masses 
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consclotis  of  their  situaUon  did  not  stem 
from  a  secret  compromise  with  the  privi- 
leged classes." 

Archbishop  Helder  CamiU-a  of  Recife.  Bra- 
zil, says  that,  "Brazil's  rich  have  succeeded 
In  frightening  North  .Americans  into  believ- 
ing that  anyone  who  w.ints  to  m.ike  a  st^irt 
toward  a  more  hum.me  Jipprouch  :s  a  c-om- 
munlBt  or  a  subversive""  The  rich  class  of 
Guatemala  have  u.sed  this  tactic  vcrv  .-ifec- 
tively,  also.  "The  A.mericarL."  the  .Archbishop 
concluded,  ".irc  more  iiiteresu-d  in  having 
Latin  Americ.i  remain  calm  than  m  realizing 
the  b.islc  reforms  lor  the  continent  to  which 
thev  l.ave  pr-claimed  Mippnrt.  The  most  se- 
rious problem  todnv  is  the  dist:ince  which 
is  petting  bigger,  between  tVie  developed  and 
powerful  natioiis  and  the  underdcvclopwl 
and  weak.  Among  the  young  i<cople  the  ques- 
Uon  is  whetiier  it  is  really  jKissiljIe  to  pass 
this  gap  Without  violence." 

One  theory  of  violence  is  tiiat  it,  la  not 
file  creation  of  revolutionaries.  Violence  al- 
ready exists  if  the  existing  and  cstablL-hed 
government  Keeps  a  man  in  a  permanent 
condition  of  hunger.  ])overty  and  linorance. 
The  progress  of  development  in  Guate- 
mala would  be  helped  if  the  United  States 
v.-ould  change  its  approach.  Cm  we.  ii.s 
Americans,  as  champions  of  treedom,  en- 
courage nnd  help  Guatemala?  I  would  like 
to  .submit  the  followlnL'  suggestions  lor  our 
U.S.  policy  there: 

1.  That  we  return  to  the  original  principle 
of  Kennedy's  "Alliance  lor  Procrress."  which 
was  to  aid'  a  country  in  programs  '.hat  are 
designed  to  meet  the  ,^ocinl  and  economic 
needs  of  Indigenous  i^pulations  in  propor- 
tion U->  reform  and  <;cvelopment  s-'iven  on 
the  part  of  the  receiving  nation.  If  there  is 
no  Berlous  change  in  the  ttUus  (luo.  ,-erious 
re-evaluation  of  the  validity  of  our  AID  pro- 
gram should  be  carried  out. 

2.  That  we  abstain  irom  all  military  aid 
(loans,  grants,  surplus  material,  gifts,  mili- 
tary advice)  as  this  m.^int.dns  the  status  quo 
powers,  who  are  violently  preventing  a  de- 
cent human  life  lor  the  majority  of  the 
Guatemalans. 

3.  That  we  uphold  the  OAS  charter  and 
refrain  from  mUitary  intervention  as  this 
Is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  Guatemala. 
nor  of  the  United  States.  The  same  respect 
for  their  autonomy  and  Eelf-determination 
should  be  shown  as  that  demanded  by  the 
United  States  "when  it  was  an  emerging  i.a- 
tlon. 

4.  Our  American  ambassador  In  Guatemala, 
his  staff,  and  policy  makers  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  mtist  be  sensitive  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  Guatemalans,  and  not  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  invested  money  of  a  !ew 
rich  North   American   Companies, 

Our  real  contribution  to  Guatemala  win 
be  when  that  country  has  undertaken  a 
social,  nationalistic  revolution:  whether 
peaceful  or  violent  When  Guatemala  has  put 
in  a  true  land  reform,  has  nationalized  all 
public  utilities,  mines  and  industries,  has 
an  educational  relorm,  an  effective  tax  re- 
form—all for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of 
the  population;  then  we  can  trade  and  give 
the  type  of  AID  the  new  just  government 
asks  us  to  give.  Then  we  can  be  confident 
that  our  assistance  will  be  helping  all  the 
Guatemalans  to  develop,  not  Just  the  few 
elite. 

As  a  United  States  citizen  -A'ho  has  lived 
and  worked  for  eleven  years  in  Central 
America,  I  am  convinced  that  these  funda- 
mental changes  must  be  made  m  our  policy 
toward  Guatemala  in  order  that  the  Indians 
and  oppressed  Ladinos  of  that  country  may 
enjoy   their   Inalienable   rights. 
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A  Clergyman  Speak*  on  Lawleiineii 


1-  Op.  Clt  Gerassl,  p,  184-5, 

"  Dr.  Alberto  Garcia,  Sociologist.  8th  Con- 
gress of  Latin  American  Sociologists,  San  Sal- 
vador, September,  1967. 


i»  Address  by  Rev.  Dana  Green,  Inaugural 
Conference  of  the  Institute  on  World  Justice 
and  Peace,  Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ponce,  P.R.,  March  31.  1967. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW     lIAltPSHiai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 
Mr  WVMAN  Mr  Speaker,  many  citi- 
7,cn.s  ihroutjhoiit  thi.s  "rfat  land  of  our.s 
.share  a  deep  concern  at  the  incrca.sin:-; 
lawlc.s.sne-s.s  .'^hD^vn  lo  liave  developed  m 
the  United  States  jn  lecent  year.s.  Tliey 
deiMore  a.s.sa.ssination  and  inui'dor, 
whoever  i.s  the  trasic  victim. 

Member.s  ol  the  clen  y  arc  nre.itly  ton- 
cerned  becau.se  they  want  all  jjer.son.s  to 
pet  alonu  tot;ether  imd  to  "row  in  broth- 
erhood recardlc.ss  of  race  or  color.  So  do 
ve  Member.s  of  Con.trrcs.s. 

Occa.sionally.  intcmi)erat.e  and  extreme 
Ijo.sition.s  are  pi-e.sonttd  by  advocate.s  of 
both  left  and  riuht.  In  .nich  an  atino.'^- 
phere  an  LXjjres.sion  of  midcoursc  i.-;  of 
value  and  con.stiuctive.  Such  an  exurrs- 
.sion  is  well  set  lorth  by  Rev.  U'i'ih  E. 
Stephenson  of  the  Unitt  d  Bar^i.st  Church 
in  Lake  port,  N.H.,  in  his  letter  i)!'inted  in 
the  l^aconia  Evcnina  Ciliztn  on  Ai.ril  10, 
1968. 

A  thoughtful  readina  of  Reverend 
SteiJhen-son'.s  letter  is  helrful  in  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

Tlie  letter  follow.s; 
[From  U.e  Laconia   iNH  )   Evening  Cili/cn, 
Apr.l  10.  10601 
LLrTF.R  Box:  No  Licensk  fOR  Lav>-lessne.'5S 
Editor.  Citizen:   In  response  to  numerous 
requests  for  clarilication  v.-ith  ret-ard  to  my 
(jjjposition  to  the  memorial  services  for  M.ir- 
tm  Luther  Kini;.  ,Ir,.  I  :  ubmit  the  loIlo'.vniL' 
comments: 

.At  my  recjucst  mv  name  -.vas  i-ccordtd  .-s 
being  opjiosed  to  the  Inter-t'hurch  Council 
Memon;il  .Service.  Memorial  services  and 
n.itis  llown  at  half-ma.'-t  can  never  rest  the 
conscience.  And  liberty  and  freedom  are  not 
license  to  l.iwlessness.  Freedom   is  obedience 

t.-J   i.lW. 

M.my  of  the.se  "peace"  marches  and  riots 
have  lioen  marked  with  looting,  with  Icxiters 
carrying  t<?levision  sets  and  ..iher  large  items 
past'i  olicemen  who  were  ordered  not  to  i-top 
them.  They  need  not  fear  interference  or  :.p- 
prehenslon. 

The  taking  cf  human  life  cannot  be  con- 
doned: nor  can  violence  and  riotinu.  regard- 
less of  race.  The  human  tongue  is  wors? 
Ihan  vveaijons.  for  it  can  lostcr  violence  and 
murder. 

As  a  ministf'r  I  find  myself  appr.llcd  by  t'.c 
violence  and  lawlessness  ^o  rampant  in  cur 
iiation  t-'->dav.  The  popular  thine  to  do  woiild 
l>e  to  '  L'o  along"  -ft'lth  .some  rf  mv  colleaeues 
and  let  the  churches  be  governed  by  the  pres- 
sures of  our  lawless  society,  ratlier  than 
acknowledge  the  will  of  Almiehty  God. 
Conlormitv  is  the  cry  <-f  >  ur  society 

This  season  of  the  year  should  especially 
remind  us  of  Christ  ,.nd  His  \V.,y  ol  I.iie. 
He  lived  v.-ith  tot.alit.artanism;  liis  nation  was 
controlled  bv  Rome  The  Roman  <x-cupation 
forces  brutally  ruled  the  people,  yet  ,'e<?us 
never  ..dvocated  rebellion.  He  said.  "Render 
unto  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  It  is  re- 
corded   "He  went  about  doing  good." 

He  laced  many  of  the  same  problems  we 
face  today.  There  was  great  racial  tension 
between  jews  and  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
between  Jews  and  Romans,  yet  He  never  sug- 
gested or  advocated  rioting  or  clvU  war. 
Slavery  was  also  prevalent  in  that  era  and 
Paul    "shortly    admonished,    "Servants,    obey 

vour  masters."  .     ^       » 

"    If  all  people  comprehend  the  servitude  or 
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men  and  acknowltdged  Christ  aa  Lord  and 
Master  of  their  lives,  there  would  be  no  racial 
problem. 

Love  cannot  be  leiilslated  No  earthly  law 
can  change  a  man's  attitude  We  cannot 
choose  another's  friends,  anymore  than  we 
can  compel  another  to  love  Racial  equality 
and  respect  of  others'  rights  only  comes 
tnriiugh  right  relHtionshlp  with  Trrxl  It  Is  the 
ministry  of  the  church  to  bring  the  message 
of  God  s  redeeming  love,  but  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  endorsing  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

In  our  country  there  are  opportunities  for 
all  racial  groups  who  are  willing  to  malce  the 
most  of  them  Why  hasn't  there  been  civil 
rights  legislation  for  the  American  Indians? 
Some  are  even  being  driven  from  their  reser- 
vations They  were  here  first '  The  Chinese 
and  other  nationalities  have  hud  their  prob- 
lems but  have  surmounted  them  through 
endeavor  and  perseverance  Tlielr  achieve- 
ments have  won  them  respect. 

My  wife  and  I  lived  in  the  South  one  sum- 
mer We  .Also  have  visited  some  of  the  "trouble 
spots  m  'he  .south  and  have  lived  near  cities 
with  racial  problems  and  rioting  In  New  York 
state  We  have  found  that  all  too  often  the 
public  has  been  shown  an  exaggerated,  one- 
sided picture.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
Negro  fnends  and  I  worked  with  i  Negro 
forem.in    who  became  a  good  friend 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  civil  rights  leaders 
shoulder  endeavor  '.o  channel  their  etTorts  for 
worthwhile  project*  such  as  building  the 
needed  housing  and  rinding  jobs  for  their 
Jobless  rather  'hun  spendf.K'  their  time  plan- 
ning marches   riots  .ind  alt-ins 

It  IS  as  we  shi'W  ourselves  friendly  that 
others  respond  Friends  are  won  by  acts  of 
kindness    ni-^t   violence 

Rev   Leigh  E  Stephenson. 
United  Baptist  Church..  Lakeport. 
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play  an  Important  role  These  groups 
have  an  interest  In  novenunent,  as  It  af- 
ffCUs  their  particular  business,  profes- 
sion, or  occupation  It  is  important  that 
their  membei-slUp  enter  into  the  ix)lltlcal 
process  knowledKeable  in  the  ways  of 
ix)lltics.  and  that  a  iuiml)er  uf  their 
membeis  become  i-aiidldates  for  jjubllc 
offlce  or  work  for  the  election  of  candi- 
dates who  think  as  they  do  on  the  issues 
of  the  day  ^^ 

Floridians  are  dally  witnesses  to  op- ^ 
pression,  as  hundieds  of  refugees  cross 
the  Florida  straiUs  from  Cixstio's  Cuba, 
where  free  elections  and  iKilitlcal  action 
ai-e  forbidden  Yet.  how  many  Floridians 
voted  m  the  last  election?  Huw  many  will 
vote  in  the  primaries  and  general  elec- 
tion this  year','  Individual  and  uroup  ac- 
tion can  and  ,-,hould  be  t.aken  to  insure 
full  participation  by  all  citizens  in  the 
most  important  part  of  self-goveni- 
ment — the  election  of  qualified  candi- 
dates to  public  office. 


April 


:■?. 
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Citizen  ParticipatioD  in  Politics 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

IN  THE  HULSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  196S 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
In  order  to  exercise  full  citizenship,  every 
Individual  must  be  willing  to  become  a 
politician,  ■  Sometimes  that  word  Is 
looked  on  with  scorn  or  distrust,  but  the 
\^i-y  basis  of  our  system  depends  on 
active  ptiitic'ipation  in  politics  by  every 
citizen, 

TLXiAy.  It  is  often  difficult  to  choose 
amonh'  the  many  candidates  for  difTerent 
otnces  In  one  county  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  there  will  be  eight 
State  representatives,  four  State  sena- 
tors. '21  judges,  two  county  commission- 
ers, two  .school  board  members,  three 
port  authority  membeis.  two  court  clerks, 
a  sheriff,  tax  collector,  tax  assessor,  vot- 
ing supervisor.  State  public  .service  com- 
missioner State  attorney,  county  solici- 
tor, public  defender  and,  of  course,  the 
Pi-esident,  US,  Senator  and  US  Con- 
.jressman  on  the  general  election  ballot. 
Most  of  these  positions  wiy  be  contested, 
.so  that  the  voters  'All!  be  exposed  to  the 
various  campaigns  of  .some  106  candi- 
dates, and  even  somewhat  more  in  the 
party  primaries  Needless  to  .say.  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  individual  citi- 
zen to  make  an  intelligent  choice 

Business  and  professional,  farm,  '.abor, 
trade,  teacher,  and  other  associations  can 


The  Telephone  Strike 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

xMr  BINGHAM,  Mr  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  regarding  the  telephone  strike  puts 
this  .situation  in  very  valid  perspective, 

I  particularly  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  the  portion  of  the  editorial  des- 
cribing the  instinctive  devotion  to  civic 
responsibility  reflected  by  Mr  Beirne, 
It  IS  no  surprise  that  .so  many  of  us  have 
profound  respect  for  the  President  of  the 
CWA. 

I  mscrt  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
at  this  point  m  the  Record: 

The  Telephone  Strike 

The  country  appears  to  liave  taken  the 
telephone  strike  in  stride.  Though  nearly 
200.000  telephone  workers  have  been  out 
.since  last  Thursday,  teleplione  service  has 
been  widely  maintained,  thanks  largely  to 
the  dial  system  No  national  emergency  has 
arisen,  and  there  is  substanllal  hope  lor  .^ 
settlement  without  a  prolonged  .struggle. 

The  contest  is  officially  confined  to  the 
wage  issue,  as  other  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract have  18  months  to  run.  We  get  the  Im- 
pression th<it  both  management  and  the 
union  are  acting  responsibly  although  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  mistake  of  judgment 
for  the  company  lo  seek  injunctions  aimed 
at  the  strike  in  .Mabama  and  Kentucky  The 
company  had  previously  offered  to  resume 
negotiations  and  had  talked  favorably  of  the 
union  Idea  of  putting  aside  the  present  18- 
monch  contract  and  seeking  an  entirely  new 
three-ye.ir  agreement.  Instead  of  dealing 
only  with  the  wage  issue  If  they  proceed  on 
this  b.isis,  the  negotiations  win  be  more  com- 
plicated but  the  outcome  might  be  more 
satisfactory. 

There  Is  much  other  evidence  of  genuine 
collective  bargaining  Before  the  strike  began 
the  union  had  matle  five  ditlerent  projxisals 
to  the  company  For  its  part  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone .System  claims  to  have  made  the 
largest  wage  offer  in  its  history,  it  is  said 
to  t)e  an  Increase  of  7  5  per  cent  over  18 
montlis  or  5,4  per  cent  on  an  annual  basis. 


which  Is  close  to  the  celling  reconimended 
by  the  .Administration  for  the  sake  of  stabil- 
ity The  union  Is  said  to  be  asking  10  5  per 
cent 

No  doubt  It  win  be  difflcult  to  close  tills 
gap,  but  It  certainly  .should  not  be  impos- 
sible According  to  Joseph  A,  Beirne.  presi- 
dent, the  Communication  Workers  voted  '-7 
to  1  to  .uithorlze  .i  strike  tveii  though  they 
have  no  substantial  .strike  fund  .Apparently 
they  feel  deeply  about  the  wage  Issue,  al- 
though Mr  Beirne  Insists  that  the  union's 
position  is  fluid 

One  other  posture  taken  by  the  union  lias 
won  It  much  sympathy  .Mr  Bi-irne  was  asked 
whether  he  did  not  now  regret  having  ac- 
(lulesced  In  development  of  the  dl.il  .system 
In  reply  he  uislsted  that  his  respon.se  would 
be  the  same  If  he  had  lo  meet  the  problem 
again  tomorrow.  "Some  things  come  ahead  of 
the  union,"  he  said:     "Your  country," 

We  hope  that  the  '.arge  measure  of  n^- 
stralnl  and  good  Judgment  which  liave  been 
shown  on  both  sides  will  bring  the  dispute  to 
an  early  and  cciult  ible  settlement. 


Reappraisal    of    Civil    Diiobedience    and 
Nonviolence   Policies   Needed 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN    THE  HOt'.-^E  f)F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1968 

Mr,   ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 

.since  the  beginning  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  crusades.  Negro  conservative 
George  Schuyler  has  lx>en  warning  they 
could  lead  only  to  violence  and  would 
.set  race  against  race.  A  newspaperman 
for  half  a  century.  Schuyler  is  the  au- 
thor of  Black  and  Con.servative"  and 
Black  No  More,"  Repeatedly  in  his 
articles  for  NANA,  he  has  stressed  that 
the  vast  ma.ionty  of  Negroes — and 
whites— do  not  want  or  .seek  the  kind 
of  racial  confrontations  that  marked  the 
late  Reverend  King's  career. 

The  Muiichester  Union  Leader  carried 
two  Items  by  Mr.  Schuyler  on  .^pril  6  and 
9  -.vhich  points  up  the  inherent  danger  in 
"militant  nonviolence."  As  a  member  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  race.  George 
Schuyler  can  hardly  be  accused  of  "white 
racism"  in  criticizing  the  Reverend 
King's  methods,  and  Schuyler's  dedica- 
tion thiou,;hout  the  years  in  tr>-ing  to 
improve  race  relations  t^ives  him  an 
excellent  vantage  point  from  which  to 
assess  Martin  Luther  King's  tragedy. 

Three  recent  editorials  from  the  Union 
Leader  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  riqhts 
leaders  death  and  his  role  in  advancing 
the  aspirations  uf  those  of  his  race  arc 
candid  and  to  the  point.  In  commenting 
on  the  reaction  to  King's  death,  while 
other  Negroes  suffered  extensively  dur- 
in"-;  the  recent  outbreak  of  arson,  loot- 
ing, and  noting,  the  Union  Leader  ob- 
served: 

Never  In  ou  lifetime  have  we  seen  such 
hysteria  sweep  the  nation  .is  over  the  un- 
fortunate ;ifisasslnatlon  of  the  late  civil 
rights  leader.  It  Indicates  \ery  clearly  that 
the  communications  media  Is  completely 
controlled  by  the  left-wing  liberal  apparatus 
m  this  country. 

I  include  the  five  above-mentioned 
items  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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I  Prom  the  Union  Leader,  Apr.  6,  19681 
ScHUTXEm  Claims  King's  Diath  Uktohtu- 
NATE — Own  Doing 
George  Schuyler,  prominent  negro  news- 
man and  literary  reviewer,  yesterday  de- 
scribed the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  as  "very  unfortunate"  but  "largely 
of  his  own  doing." 

He  said  that  Dr.  King  "persisted  in  forcing 
himself  into  volatile  situations  which  were 
pregnant  with  danger  from  opponents,  and 
naturally  a  man  of  his  kind  had  great  oppo- 
sition." 

Schuyler  is  a  literary  columnist  for  the 
Union  Leader  and  is  the  father  of  the  late 
Phllllpa  Schulyer  who  was  killed  In  Vietnam 
while  serving  as  a  war  correspondent  for  the 
Union  Leader. 

He  advised  Dr.  Kings  followers  "now  to 
put  an  end  to  these  scheduled  demonstra- 
tions In  difTerent  parts  of  the  country,  no- 
tably Washington,  D,C." 

The  text  of  Schuyler's  statement  follows: 

"It  seems  to  be  very  unfortunate  for  this 

young  man  to  be  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 

But    I    cannot    help    but    feel    that    this    is 

largely  of  Ids  own  doing. 

"He  persisted  in  forcing  himself  into  vola- 
tile situations  which  were  pregnant  with 
danger  from  opponents  and  naturally  a  man 
of  his  kind  had  great  opposition. 

"And  so.  if  you  jjlay  with  fire  you  can  ex- 
pect to  get  burned  sometimes, 

"Dr,  King  had  been  atuicked  before  by  an 
element  of  d.ingerovis  and  desperate  people 
of  the  type  that  are  prone  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands. 

"Moreover.  I  think  it  would  l)e  very  advis- 
able for  Dr  Kings  followers  now  to  put  an 
end  to  these  scheduled  demonstrations  In 
different  parts  of  the  country,  notably  Wash- 
ington. D,C." 

[From  the  Union  Leader.  Apr,  9,  1968] 
An   .'Vppraisal  of  Martin  Luther  King— He 
Reaped  the  Whirlwind 
(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
New  'York    -The  assassination  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin   Luther    King    Jr,    tragically    emphasizes 
again  the  fact  that  "militant  non-violence" 
always  ends  violently 

Countless  mass  demonstrations  which 
sUirted  to  advance  a  good  cause  have  ended 
in  clashes  with  police,  looting,  vandalism 
and  killing  rather  than  the  goodwill  and 
understanding  originally  intended, 

Behaviorists  have  long  known  that  the 
larger  the  assemblance.  the  lower  the  mass 
intelligence,  and  the  greater  likelihood  that 
hysteria  will  result. 

It  was  Dr,  Kings  determination  to  in- 
llucnce  the  course  of  an  ordinary  labor  dis- 
pute by  his  charismatic  presence  that  led 
him  to  Memphis,  doubtless  at  the  behest  of 
his  associates  there,  and  exacerbated  an  al- 
ready dangerous  situation.  The  recent  riot- 
ing, "vandalism  md  casualties  were  a  direct 
result,  and  there  would  probably  have  been 
more  of  the  same  had  he  led  another  demon- 
stration. Labor  disputes  should  be  handled 
by  officials  oi  the  AFl^CIO  and  the  employ- 
ers concerned,  and  not  by  demagogic  out- 
siders with  lippcals  to  racial  passion. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  Dr,  King's  idol, 
Mahatma  Ghandhi,  who  preached  non- 
violence, in  several  occasions  had  to  call  off 
his  drives  and  go  into  seclusion  until  his 
millions  of  adherents  had  cooled  off  and 
lured  the  woundo  received  from  battling 
police  who  were  dedicated,  there  as  here,  to 
preserving  law  and  order,  and  upholding  the 
rights  of  others  not  involved  in  the  struggle. 
(Ghandhi's  own  assassination,  it  may  be  re- 
called, fed  the  flames  of  communal  rioting 
and  killings  in  India,) 

contributed  little 
From  Dr   King's  original  effort,  the  Mont- 
gomery   Improvement    Association's     (MIA) 
bus  boycott,  he  contributed  very  little  to  the 
solution  of  the  touchy  problems  of  race  re- 
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latlona  In  the  United  States.  If  these  prob- 
lems are  to  be  solved,  it  must  be  In  modera- 
tion and  through  innumerable  compromises 
rather  than  by  the  use  of  abrasive  tactics 
that  produce  Irritation  and  lU-wlU  rather 
than  understanding  and  cooperation. 

Wherever  the  negro  lives  In  the  United 
States,  he  prospers  only  to  the  extent  that 
he  has  the  goodwill,  tolerance  and  accept- 
ance of  his  white  neighbors  and  fellow- 
workers.  This  is  necessarily  a  slow  process. 
when  trying  to  maintain  the  most  delicate 
balance.  It  cannot  be  speeded  by  razzle- 
dazzle  tactics  which  arouse  suspicion  and 
lend  support  to  the  propaganda  or  negro- 
phobes.  Then  action  brings  reaction,  Ab  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  said;  This  is  a  matter  of 
education. 

Because  Dr.  King  believed  he  was  right 
and  had  Holy  Writ  behind  him,  he  continued 
to  persist  regardless  of  clear  warnings  of 
danger,  even  to  the  ixjUU  of  irresponsibility. 
It  was  scarcely  calculated  to  help  the  negroes 
of  Alabama  or  to  Increase  the  esteem  In  which 
Dr.  King  and  his  cohorts  were  held  In  that 
state,  to  fruitlessly  declare  a  boycott  on  all 
of  its  products  from  which,  if  cllective,  the 
negroes  would  suller  more  than  the  whites. 


MORE     FRl'STRATION 

It  merely  increased  apprehension  exas- 
peration and  frustration  in  Chicngo  and  en- 
virons when  Dr,  King  and  his  janissaries 
boldly  marched  in,  painted  "END  .SLUMS" 
all  over  a  section  of  the  city  took  over  one 
landlord's  property  for  rent  collection  and 
renovation  without  the  owner's  permission. 
and  led  parades  through  all-white  near- 
suburbs  where  the  marchers  only  escaped 
severe  casualties  because  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  much-maligned  police. 

Because  of  Dr,  King's  t-liibbornness  -  or  if 
you  prefer,  extreme  dedication  -  the  Birming- 
ham shambles  was  unavoidable.  Warned  by 
responsible  negro  leaders  not  to  visit  the 
city;  told  that  they  had  the  .situation  in 
hand  as  much  as  It  could  be,  lie  and  his  staff 
came  just  the  same,  rhis  persistence,  aided 
by  the  atmosphere  ol  mob  nundedness  among 
colored  and  white,  led  directly  to  the  deplor- 
able  events  that  followed. 

Similarly,  the  troubles  m  .St  Augustine, 
Fla.,  were  deliberately  provoked,  and  to  this 
day  nobody  knows  what  was  gained  by  it  To 
be  sure  there  was  a  vast  uproar  in  the  press, 
radio  and  television,  there  were  threats  and 
jaillngs,  but  no  one  In  St,  Augustine  can  say 
today  what  help  it  was  to  race  relations— 
except  for  more  speaking  engagements  lor 
Dr.  King. 

There  was  an  increasingly  widespread  be- 
lief among  sober-minded  Americans  that  Dr. 
King  was,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate  or 
unwise  in  the  choice  of  his  associates  and 
advisers.  They  were  largely  of  the  left-wing 
variety, 

joins  vietniks 

Added    to    these    were    the    Victnik    peace 
forces  headed  by   Dr,  Spock  and   an  assort- 
ment   of    Hanoi-lovers    who    inlluenced    Dr, 
King  to  lend  his  endorsement  and  influence 
to  elements  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  to  allowing  Mrs, 
King  to  accompany  a  delegation  of   women 
to   the   Ho   Chi   Minh   capital.   Moderate   or- 
ganizations like  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 
National  Urban  League  warned  against  tying 
the  civil  rights  movement   to  the  so-called 
peace  movement,  but  Dr,  King  persisted  stub- 
bornly, even  giving  leave  to  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, Rev.  James  Bevel,  to  help  organize  the 
peacenik  demonstrations  in  New  "ifork's  Cen- 
tral Park  and  in  United  Nations  Plaza  where 
King  spoke  and  American  flags  were  burned. 
In   short,    as   Dr.   King's   influence    waxed, 
his  judgment  seems  to  have  waned    No  more 
was   said   about   praying   enmasse   for   white 
folks   but   there   was  much   talk  about  civU 
disobedience    and    defiance    of    the    powers- 
that-be. 

Dr.  King  was  talented,  and  adroit.  He  was 
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never   at  a  loss  for  words  and   he   was  evi- 
dently dedicated  to  the  cause  of  improving 
race  relations.   It  was  the   methods  he  used 
which,    considering    the    high    emotionalism 
which  surrounded  his  goals,  were  objection- 
able.  There   are   too    many    retardate,    half- 
witted, criminally-inclined  people  in  our  ixip- 
ulation  whose  expectations  have  to  be  kept 
in    check;    they   provide   the   fuel   for   great 
social     confiagrations.     This     becomes     truer 
every   day   as  our   population   soars  and  our 
society  becomes  more  complex.  There  are  ir- 
responsible    individuals     ever     willing     and 
eager  to  take  advanuige  of  the  opixirtunilies 
offered  by  unsettled  times,  A  few  years  back 
in   .1   New   "i'ork   department  sUire.   Dr,   King 
w,is  .seriously  injured  when  a  crazed  woman 
jihintred   .i   but'^her  knife   in  his  chest  while 
he  '.Viis  aul»>graphlng  copies  of  his  book, 
what  now? 
What  will  the  followers  of  Dr  King  do  iiow 
that  he  has  gone?  We  Iiave  already  seen  what 
has   happened    m   the   wake   of    news   of    his 
.is.siis.smat.ion.    v,-lth    a    spate    of    vandalistic 
oreies   across    the   country.    Will    those    sub- 
leaders   cjf   the  departed    disciple   of   G.indhl 
drop  the  policies  and  tactics  that  gained  him 
world  lame  and  chart  a  new  course?  Will  they 
rail  off  the  scheduled  mass  demonstration  of 
:i, 000-Odd  trained    "Invaders"'  of  Washington. 
D  f '     and   w.ul   until    things  cool   down  >  Or 
will    they    continue    lo    court    disaster?    The 
present  temper  uf  the  nation  suggest,s  need 
lor  laution. 

The  goal  of  the  overwhelming  m.-ijoniy  of 
.'Iniencan  negroes  is  iniddk'-''"liuss  r<iexi.sienco 
Millions  have  attained  that  .'■tatus.  ..nd  more 
are  doing  .so  .ill  the  time,  I'here  is  lessen- 
ing economic  discrimination  and  everywhere 
they  wish  to  vote,  they  are  doing  .so.  It  will 
not' speed  the  process  to  continue  tactics  oi 
liarassnieiH.  .md  annoyance,  liut  may  well 
cause  a  retrogression  in  race  relations  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all.  Dr.  King,  iraglcally,  never 
l(\arned  tliis.  His  followers  had  better. 


I  From   the   Union   Leader,   Apr,   G,    1968] 

Hatred  Claims  Another  "VicnM 
The  senseless  and  cowardly  ,issa&sinaUon 
ot  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  iias  stirred  the 
emotion  ul  genuine  compassion  in  all  ra- 
tional men,  both  followers  a.nd  critics  i.f  Dr. 
King  alike.  Tills  was  the  act  of'.i  madman. 
Tlie  snipine.  rock-throwng,  liXJlint!  and  lirt- 
bonibing  that  has  loUowed  the  announce- 
ment of  King's  death  are  similarly  the  acus 
of  blind  hatred  and  rage. 

Neither   :nould    l^e    condoned   or   ration, il- 
ized 

Hate,  of  which  r,icial  jjrejudice  is  but  one 
form,  destroys  all  who  .succumb  to  its  deadly 
embrace  Even  in  its  non-violent  form,  it 
harms  ihc  .soul  and  destroys  the  intellect 
of  those  who  give  in  to  it — just  .ts  .surely  .ts 
it  FnuHed  out  the  life  of  M.irtui  Luthe«  Kiiif 
Tlicre  IS  a  vast  difference  between  opp,^.- 
ing  a  man  and  his  \icws  and  laituiL'  that  man 
or  wi.shing  hini  bodily  harm 

Dr.  King's  death  h.as  been  described  :ts 
•"ironic"' — a  man  who  iireached  non-violence 
being  destroyed  iiy  \iolence  The  reil  iisjny, 
however,  resides  m  the  fact  that  Dr  King- 
whatever  ids  motivation — liad  the  ability  to 
stir  others  to  violence  it  '.v:is  his  tactic  to 
predict  violence  if  this  or  that  piece  of  civil 
nciits  legislation  was  not  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, These  predicuons  all  loo  often  were  not 
accompanied" by  even  the  nu!de.-t  admonish- 
ment that  violence  is  totaUy  unacccpi.ible  as 
a  means  of  producing  .-^ocial  change. 

We  do  not  seek  to  .speak  evil  of  the  dead. 
We  .seek  to  preserve  luswirical  accuracy,  Dr, 
Kings  tactics  must  be  judged  as  if  the  man 
were  still  alive.  It  is  folly  to  allow  grief,  how- 
ever genmne.  to  cloud  our  view  of  reality  If  it 
is  proper  for  cntics  of  the  late  Sen,  Joseph 
McCarthv  to  continue  to  express  their  haired 
for  the  liian  as  well  as  his  beliefs,  it  is  cer- 
tainly proper  to  continue  \n  lake  issue  "aith 
Dr.  king's  tactics— while  not  succumbing  to 
hatred  of  the  man  himself. 
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rren  and  acknowledged  Christ  as  Lord  and 
M.i-ster  of  their  lives,  there  would  be  no  racial 
problem 

Love  cannot  be  legislated  No  earthly  law 
cm  change  a  mans  attitude  We  cannot 
choose  another's  friends,  anymore  than  we 
ran  compel  another  to  love  R.iclal  equality 
and  respect  of  others'  rlghw  only  comes 
lnr"ugh  right  relutlonshlp  with  Ood  It  Is  the 
ministry  of  the  church  to  bring  the  measago 
of  Clod  s  redeeming  love,  but  this  cannot  b« 
accomplished  by  endorsing  violence  and 
blotxlshed 

In  our  country  there  are  opportunities  for 
all  racial  groups  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
most  of  them  Why  hasn  t  there  been  civil 
rights  legislation  for  the  American  Indians? 
Some  are  even  being  driven  fr.>m  their  reser- 
vations They  were  here  first'  The  Chinese 
and  other  nationalities  have  had  their  pri>b- 
lenis  but  have  surmounted  them  through 
endeavfir  and  perseverance  Their  achieve- 
ment* have  won  them  respect 

My  wife  and  I  lived  in  the  South  one  sum- 
mer We  also  have  visited  some  of  the  "trouble 
spfjta"  in  the  -iouth  and  have  lived  near  cities 
with  r.iClal  problems  and  noting  in  New  'York 
state  We  tia.v«  found  that  all  too  often  the 
public  h.ia  been  shown  an  exaggerated,  one- 
sided picture  We  have  had  a  number  of 
Negro  friends  and  I  worked  with  a  Negro 
foreman,  who  became  a  giKxl  friend 

It  18  my  opinion  that  civil  rights  leaders 
shoulder  endeavor  to  channc.  their  efforts  for 
worthwhile  projects,  such  as  building  the 
needed  housing  and  finding  Jobs  for  their 
Jobless  rather  'lian  spending  their  time  plan- 
ning marches    riots  and  sit-ins 

It  18  a3  we  show  ourselves  friendly  that 
others  respond  Friends  are  won  by  acts  of 
kindness,  not  violence 

Rev   Leich  E  SrKPUtNsos . 
UnUtd  Bopfi.tt  cnurcH.  Lakeport 
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play  an  Important  role  These  gix)ups 
have  an  Interest  In  Kovernment.  as  it  af- 
f(K;Us  tht'lr  particular  bu.-.ine.ss.  profes- 
sion, or  occupation  It  Is  Important  that 
their  mf^mberslilp  cnlfr  into  ihe  iwlltlcal 
process  knowledKPable  in  the  ways  of 
politics,  and  that  a  number  of  their 
members  beo-ime  randidates  for  imblic 
office  or  work  for  the  election  of  i-iindl- 
dates  who  think  a.s  they  do  on  the  issues 
of  the  day 

Floridians  are  dally  witnesses  to  op- 
pression, as  hundieds  of  refugees  cross 
the  Florida  >traiUs  from  Castro's  Cuba, 
where  fiee  elections  and  (Xilitical  action 
are  furbidden  Yet.  how  many  Florulians 
voted  in  the  last  election?  How  many  will 
vote  in  the  primaries  and  general  elec- 
tion this  year'.'  Individual  and  «roup  ac- 
tion can  and  should  be  Uik.'n  to  insure 
full  participation  by  all  cltl/^ns  m  the 
most  Important  part  of  self-t?ovem- 
meiit— the  election  of  qualified  candi- 
dates to  public  office. 
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Citizea  Participatioa  in  Politics 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

iF    FLORIDA 
IN   THE  HUUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tufsdai,    April  23.  1968 

Mr  ROGEIRS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
In  order  to  exercise  full  citizenship,  every 
Individual  must  be  willing  to  become  a 
politician.  '  Sometimes  that  word  is 
looked  on  with  scorn  or  distiiist,  but  the 
very  ba;sis  of  our  system  depends  on 
active  participation  in  politics  by  every 
citiiien 

T^)day.  it  is  often  difficult  to  choose 
among  the  many  candidates  :oi'  different 
offices  In  one  county  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  there  will  be  eight 
State  representatives,  four  State  sena- 
tors. 21  judt;es.  two  ccaiuy  cummission- 
ers.  two  school  boaid  membei's.  three 
port  authority  members,  two  court  clerks. 
a  sheriff,  tax  collector,  tax  assessor,  vot- 
ing supervisor.  State  public  service  com- 
missioner State  attorney,  county  solici- 
tor public  defender  and  of  course,  the 
President.  US.  Senator  and  US.  Con- 
-;tes.>man  on  the  general  election  ballot. 
Most  of  these  positions  will  be  contested, 
so  that  the  voters  will  be  exposed  to  the 
vanou.->  campaigns  of  some  106  candi- 
dates, and  even  somewhat  more  in  the 
party  primaries  Needless  to  .-uiy,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  individual  citi- 
zen to  make  an  intelligent  choice. 

Business  and  professional,  farm,  labi-ir. 
trade,  teacher,  and  other  associations  can 


wlilch  IS  close  to  the  celling  reroniniencled 
by  the  .\dmlnlstrallon  for  the  sake  of  stabil- 
ity The  union  U  said  to  be  asking  10  5  per 
cent. 

No  doubt  It  win  Ije  difficult  to  close  this 
gap.  but  it  lertaliily  should  not  be  Impos- 
sible According  to  Joseph  A.  Belrne.  presi- 
dent the  Comnuinlcatlon  Workers  voted  17 
to  1  to  .iuthorl/.c  a  ^.irlke  evt-n  though  they 
have  no  substantial  strike  fund  Apparently 
they  reel  deeply  about  Ihe  wage  Issue,  ul- 
th.iugh  .Mr  BPlrne  insists  that  the  unions 
position  IS  lluld- 

One  other  posture  taken  by  the  union  has 
vkoii  It  much  sympathy.  Mr  Beirne  was  asked 
whether  he  did  not  now  regret  having  ac- 
qulceced  in  development  of  the  dial  system 
In  reply  lie  insisted  that  his  response  would 
be  the  same  if  he  had  to  meet  the  problem 
again  tomorrow  "Some  things  come  ahead  of 
the  union."  lie  said:   """Your  country," 

We  hope  that  the  large  measure  of  re- 
straint and  good  judgment  which  have  been 
shown  on  both  sides  will  bring  the  dispute  to 
an  early  and  equitable  ibetllement. 


The  Telephone  Strike 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or     NKW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday    April  23.   1968 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial m  this  morning's  Washuigton 
Post  regarding  the  telephone  strike  puts 
this  situation  in  very  valid  perspective. 

I  particularly  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  the  portion  of  the  editorial  des- 
cnbnig  llie  uistinctive  devotion  to  civic 
responsibility  reflected  by  Mr  Beirne. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  so  many  of  us  have 
profound  respect  for  the  President  of  the 
CWA. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

niF.     rcUEPHONt    STRIKE 

The  couutrv  .ippears  to  have  taken  the 
telephone  strike  In  stride  Though  nearly 
"200. IWO  telephone  workers  have  been  out 
since  last  Thursday,  telephone  service  has 
been  widely  maintained,  thanks  largely  to 
the  dial  system  No  national  emergency  has 
arisen,  and  there  is  substantial  hope  for  a 
settlement  without  a  prolonged  struggle. 

The  contest  is  offlcialJy  confined  to  the 
wage  issue,  as  other  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract have  18  months  to  run  We  get  the  Im- 
pression that  both  management  and  the 
union  are  acting  responsibly  although  11  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  mistake  of  Judgment 
for  the  company  to  seek  injunctions  aimed 
at  the  strike  in  Alabama  and  Kentucky  The 
company  h.id  previously  ofltered  to  resume 
negotiations  and  h.iU  talked  favorably  of  the 
union  Idea  of  putting  .islde  the  present  18- 
monih  contract  and  seeking  an  entirely  new 
tliree-vear  agreement.  Instead  of  dealing 
only  with  the  wage  issue  If  they  proceed  on 
this  basis,  the  negotiations  will  be  more  com- 
plicated but  the  outcome  might  be  more 
satisfactory. 

There  Is  much  other  evidence  of  genuine 
collective  bargaining  Before  the  strike  began 
the  union  had  made  hve  dilferent  proposals 
to  the  companv  For  Its  part  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System  claims  to  have  made  the 
largeet  wage  offer  in  Its  history.  It  Is  said 
to  t>e  an  Increase  of  7  5  {)er  cent  over  18 
montlis  or  5.4  per  cent  on  an  annual  basis. 


Reappraisal    of    Civil    Disobedience    and 
Nonviolence    Policies    Needed 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  rut;  HOUSE  of  representatives 

Tuf.tdaj/,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  .\SHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  ever 
•since  the  beginning  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  crusades.  Negro  conservative 
George  Schuyler  has  been  warning  tluy 
could  lead  only  to  violence  and  would 
set  race  against  race.  A  newspaperman 
for  lialf  a  century.  Schuyler  is  the  au- 
tiior  of  "Black  and  Conservative"  and 
Black  No  More  ■  Repeatedly  in  his 
articles  for  NANA,  he  has  stressed  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Negroes — and 
whites — do  not  want  or  seek  the  kind 
of  racial  confrontations  that  marked  the 
late  Reverend  Kings  career. 

The  Maiiche.ster  Union  Leader  carried 
two  Items  by  Mr  Schuyler  on  April  6  and 
9  ".vhich  points  up  the  inherent  danger  in 
"militant  nonviolence.  '  As  a  member  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  race.  George 
Schuyler  can  hardly  be  accused  of  'white 
racism"  in  criticizing  the  Reverend 
King's  methods,  and  Schuyler's  dedica- 
tion thi"oui:hout  the  years  in  trying  to 
improve  race  relations  mves  liun  an 
excellent  \antage  point  from  which  to 
assess  Martin  Luther  Kin.g's  tragedy. 

Three  recent  editorials  from  the  Union 
Leader  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  rr-ihts 
leader's  death  and  his  role  in  advancing 
the  aspirations  of  those  of  his  race  arc 
candid  and  to  the  point.  In  commenting 
on  the  reaction  to  King's  death,  while 
other  Negroes  sullered  extensively  dur- 
iiv-  the  recent  outbreak  of  arson.  loot- 
ing, and  noting,  the  Union  Leader  ob- 
scn'ed : 

Never  in  ou  lifetime  have  we  seen  such 
hysteria  sweep  the  nation  as  over  the  un- 
fortunate assassination  of  the  late  civil 
rights  leader.  It  Indicates  very  clearly  that 
the  communications  media  Is  completely 
controlled  by  the  left-wing  liberal  apparatus 
m  this  country. 

I  include  the  five  above-mentioned 
items  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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[From  the  Union  Leader,  Apr.  6,  1968) 
ScHV-iXEK  Claims  King's  Death  UwroBTU- 
NATE — OwK  Doing 
George  Schuyler,  prominent  negro  news- 
man and  literary  reviewer,  yesterday  de- 
scribed the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  as  "very  unfortunate"  but  "largely 
of  ills  own  doing." 

He  said  that  Dr.  King  "persisted  in  forcing 
himself  Into  volatile  situations  which  were 
pregnant  with  danger  from  opponents,  and 
naturally  a  man  of  his  kind  had  great  oppo- 
sition." 

Schuyler  is  a  literary  columnist  for  the 
Union  Lender  and  Is  the  father  of  the  late 
Phllllpa  Schulyer  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam 
while  serving  as  a  war  correspondent  for  the 
Union  Leader. 

He  advised  Dr.  King's  followers  "now  to 
put  an  end  to  these  scheduled  demonstra- 
tions In  dlfTerent  parts  of  the  country,  no- 
tablv  Washington.  DC." 

rhe  text  of  Schuyler's  statement  follows: 

"It  seems  to  be  very  unfortunate  for  this 

young  man  to  be  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 

But    I    cannot    help    but    feel    that    this    is 

largely  of  his  own  doing. 

"He  i>crslsted  in  forcing  himself  into  vola- 
tile situations  which  were  pregnant  with 
danger  from  opponents  and  naturally  a  man 
of  his  kind  had  great  opposition. 

"And  .>:o.  if  you  play  with  fire  you  can  ex- 
pect to  get  burned  sometimes. 

Dr.  King  had  l>ocn  alUicked  before  by  an 
element  of  d.ingerous  and  desperate  people 
(if  the  type  that  are  prone  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands. 

"Moreover.  I  think  It  would  be  very  advis- 
able for  Dr  Kings  followers  now  to  put  an 
end  to  these  .-scheduled  demonstrations  in 
different  jiarts  of  the  country,  notably  Wash- 
ington. D  C." 

I  From  the  Union  Leader.  Apr.  9,  1968] 
.\N   .Appraisal  of  Martin  Luther  King— He 
Reaped  the  Whirlwind 
I  By  George  S.  .Schuyler) 
New  'V'ork    -Tlie  .issassination  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin   Luther    King    Jr.    tragically    emphasizes 
again  the  fact  that  "militant  non-violence" 
always  ends  violently. 

Countless  mass  demonstrations  which 
.suxrtcd  to  advance  a  pood  cause  have  ended 
in  clashes  with  ixiUce.  looting,  vandalism 
and  kiUing  rather  than  the  goodwill  and 
undersianding  originally  intended. 

BehaviorlEts  have  long  known  that  the 
larger  the  .ussemblance,  the  lower  the  mass 
IntelliRence.  and  the  greater  likelihood  that 
hvsteria  wiU  result. 

It  was  Dr.  King's  determination  to  in- 
lluence  the  course  of  an  ordinary  labor  dis- 
pute by  ia.s  charismatic  presence  that  led 
him  to  Memphis,  doutatle&s  at  the  behest  of 
his  associates  there,  and  exacerbated  an  al- 
ready (ianuerous  .'-ituation,  Tlie  recent  riot- 
ing. \ahdalism  and  casualties  were  a  direct 
result,  .aid  there  would  probably  have  been 
more  of  the  same  )iad  he  led  another  demon- 
stration. Labor  disputes  .should  be  handled 
by  officials  oi  the  AFl^CIO  and  the  employ- 
ers concerned,  and  not  by  demagogic  out- 
siders with  ,;ppcala  to  racial  passion. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  King's  idol, 
Mahatma  Ohandhl.  who  preached  non- 
\iolence.  on  .several  occasions  had  to  call  off 
his  drives  and  go  into  seclusion  until  his 
millions  of  adherents  had  cooled  off  and 
cured  the  wounds  received  from  battling 
police  who  were  dedicated,  there  as  here,  to 
preserving  law  and  order,  and  upholding  the 
rights  of  others  not  involved  in  the  struggle. 
(Cihandhi's  own  assassination,  it  may  be  re- 
called, fed  the  flames  of  communal  rioting 
and  killings  in  India.) 

contributed  little 

From  Dr    King's  original  effort,  the  Mont- 

pomery    Improvement    Association's     (MIA) 

bus  Ixiycoit.  he  contributed  very  little  to  the 

solution  of  the  touchy  problems  of  race  re- 
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latlons  In  the  United  States.  If  these  prob- 
lems are  to  be  solved,  it  must  be  in  modera- 
tion and  through  Innumerable  compromises 
rather  than  by  the  use  of  abrasive  tactics 
that  produce  Irritation  and  iU-wlll  rather 
than  understanding  and  cooperation. 

Wherever  the  negro  lives  in  the  United 
States,  he  prospers  only  to  the  extent  that 
he  has  the  goodwill,  tolerance  and  accept- 
ance of  his  white  neighbors  and  fellow- 
workers.  This  is  necessarily  a  .slow  process. 
when  trying  to  maintain  the  most  delicate 
balance.  It  cannot  be  speeded  by  razzle- 
dazzle  tactics  which  arouse  suspicion  and 
lend  support  to  the  propaganda  or  negro- 
phobes.  Then  action  brings  reaction.  As  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  said:  Tills  is  a  matter  of 
education. 

Because  Dr.  King  believed  he  was  right 
and  had  Holy  Writ  behind  him.  he  continued 
to  persist  regardless  of  clear  warninps  of 
danger,  even  to  the  iwint  (j1  irrepponsibility. 
It  was  scarcely  calculated  to  help  the  negroes 
of  Alabama  or  to  increase  the  esteem  in  which 
Dr.  King  and  his  cohorts  were  held  In  that 
state,  to  fruitlessly  declare  a  Ixiycott  on  all 
of  its  products  from  which,  if  etlective.  the 
negroes  would  .su:rer  more  than  the  whites. 


MORE     fRfSTRATION 

It  merely  increased  apprehcn.sion  exas- 
peration and  lru.slratlon  in  Chicago  and  en- 
virons when  Dr.  King  and  nis  jani.ssaries 
boldly  marched  m.  painted  END  .-SLUMS" 
all  over  a  section  of  the  cuy.  look  cjver  one 
landlord's  property  for  rent  collection  and 
renovation  without  the  owner's  permission. 
and  led  parades  through  all-white  near- 
suburbs  where  the  marchers  only  escaped 
severe  casualties  because  ol  the  vlpil.mce  of 
the  much-maligned  police. 

Because  of  Dr.  King".s  .siubbornnes.s  -  or  if 
you  prefer,  extreme  dedication  the  Birming- 
ham shambles  was  unavoidable.  Warned  by 
responsible  negro  leaders  not  to  visit  the 
city;  told  that  they  had  the  .situation  in 
hand  as  much  as  it  could  be,  he  and  his  staff 
came  just  the  same.  This  persistence,  aided 
by  the  atmosphere  ol  mob  mindedness  amonp 
colored  and  white,  led  directly  to  the  deplor- 
able  events  that   followed. 

Similarly,  the  troubles  in  St.  .'iueustinc. 
Fla,,  were  deliberately  provoked,  and  to  this 
day  nobody  knows  what  was  pained  by  it  To 
be  sure  there  was  a  vast  uproar  in  the  press, 
radio  and  television,  there  were  threats  and 
jailings.  but  no  one  in  St,  Augustine  can  .say 
today  what  help  it  was  to  race  relations— 
except  lor  more  speaking  engagements  lor 
Dr.  King. 

There  was  an  increasingly  widespread  be- 
lief among  sober-minded  Americans  that  Dr. 
King  was.  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate  or 
unwise  in  the  choice  of  his  associates  and 
advisers.  They  were  largely  of  the  left-wing 
variety. 

joins  vietniks 

Added  to  these  were  the  Vietnik  peace 
forces  headed  by  Dr.  Spock  and  an  a.ssort- 
ment  of  Hanoi-lovers  who  influenced  Ur. 
King  to  lend  his  endorsement  and  inlluence 
to  elements  inimical  to  the  best  interest.s  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  to  allowing  Mrs. 
King  to  accompanv  a  delegation  of  women 
to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  capiuil.  Moderate  or- 
ganizations like  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 
National  Urban  League  warned  against  tying 
the  civil  rights  movement  to  the  so-called 
peace  movement,  but  Dr.  King  persisted  stub- 
bornly, even  giving  leave  to  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Rev.  James  Bevel,  to  help  organize  the 
peacenik  demonstrations  in  New  York's  Cen- 
tral Park  and  in  United  Nations  Plaza  where 
Klrg  spoke  and  American  flags  were  burned. 

la  short,  as  Dr.  King's  influence  waxed, 
his  judgment  seems  to  have  waned.  No  more 
was  said  about  praying  enmasse  for  white 
folks  but  there  was  much  talk  about  civil 
disobedience  and  defiance  of  the  powers- 
that-be. 

Dr.  King  was  talented,  and  adroit.  He  was 
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never   at   a   loss   for  words  and   he   was  evi- 
dently dedicated  to  the  cause  of  improving 
race  relations.   It  was  the   methods  he   used 
which,    considering    the    high    emotionalism 
which  surrounded  his  goals,  were  objection- 
able.  There    are    too   many    reuirdate.    half- 
witted, criminally-inclined  people  in  our  ixip- 
ulatlon  whose  expectations  have   to  be  kept 
in    check;    they   provide    the    fuel    for    great 
social     conflagrations.     This     liccomes     truer 
every   day   as  our   population   sotirs   and  our 
.society  becomes  more  complex    There  are  ir- 
responsible    individuals     ever     willing     and 
e.iper  to  take  advantage  of  the  opjxirtunilics 
oilered  by  unsettled  times.  A  few  years  back 
in   .1   New   "i'ork   department  store.   Dr.   King 
was  .seriously  injured  when  a  crazed  woman 
plunced   a   butrher  knife   in   his  chest  while 
lie  was  autopraphlng  copies  of  his  book 
what  now? 
Wh.il  will  the  followers  of  Dr,  King  do  iiow 
that  lie  lias  pone'.'  We  have  already  seen  what 
has    liappened   in    the   wake   of    news   of   his 
.is.sa.s.sinaticjn.    with    a    spate    of     vandalistic 
orgies   across    the   country.    Will    those   sub- 
leaders  of   the  depKirted   disciple   of   O.indhl 
drop  the  policies  and  tactics  that  pained  lilm 
world  lame  and  chart  a  new  course?  Will  they 
call  otr  the  scheduled  mass  demonstration  of 
a.OOO-(Xid  trained  "invaders"  of  Washlnplon. 
DC,   and   wait   until   things  cool   down  j   Or 
will    they   continue    to   court    disaster'?    The 
present  temper  of   the  nation  suggesLs  need 
ii,r  caution. 

Ihe  poal  (jf  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
.American  negroes  is  middle-class  coexistence. 
Millions  have  attained  that  status,  and  more 
are  (ioinp  .so  .ill  the  time,  I'here  is  lessen- 
ing economic  discrimination  and  everywhere 
tliey  wish  to  vole,  they  axe  doing  .so.  It  will 
not  speed  the  prcK-e.ss  to  continue  tactics  ol 
ha^.^ssment.  .oid  annoyance,  ijut  may  well 
cause  a  retrogression  in  race  rehitions  i-o  the 
disadvantage  of  all.  Dr.  King,  tragically,  ne'.er 
learned  this.  His  followers  had  better 


I  Prom   the   Union   Leader.   Apr.   0.    I9G8t 

Hatred  Claims  Another  Victim 
The  senseless  .aid  cowardly  ..ssassmaUoii 
ot  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  I'lO-s  stirred  the 
emotion  oi  t;enuine  compa-ssion  in  .ill  ra- 
tional men.  both  followers  .ind  critics  i.f  Dr. 
King  alike.  Tins  was  the  act  of  a  madman. 
The  shipmc.  rock-throwing.  ;<X)tinp  and  nre- 
l>ombniR  that  has  followed  the  :ainouncc- 
meni  (if  King's  death  are  similarly  the  acts 
of  blind  hatred  and  rage. 

Neither   stif>uld    lie   condfiied    or   ration. il- 
ized 

Hate,  ol  which  racial  jirejudice  is  but  one 
form,  tiestroys  all  who  .succumb  to  its  deadly 
embrac'^.  Even  in  its  non-violent  form,  ii 
harms  the  .soul  and  destroys  Ihe  intellect 
of  those  who  mve  in  to  it— just  as  surely  as 
it.  .snuffed  out  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  oj-jpoz- 
ing  a  man  and  liis  views  and  hating  that  m  ui 
or  wishing  him  Ixxiily  harm. 

Dr,  King's  death  has  been  described  ,:.^ 
"ironic  '  -a  man  v,'ho  preached  non-violence 
beiiis  destroyed  ijy  violence,  TVic  real  irony, 
however,  resides  in  the  lact  that  Dr,  King — 
whatever  his  motivation— had  the  ability  ij 
stir  o'chers  to  violence.  It  was  his  t.iclic  to 
jjredtct  violence  if  this  or  that  piece  of  civil 
ri^iits  leeisiation  was  not  adopted  by  Cjn- 
press.  ITiese  predictions  all  loo  olten  were  not 
accompanied  by  even  the  inildcfi  admonish- 
ment thai  violence  is  totally  unacccpi.ible  a.5 
a  means  oi   producing  social  chance. 

We  do  not  seek  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead. 
We  .seek  \o  preserve  historical  accuracy.  Dr. 
King"s  tactics  must  be  judged  as  if  the  man 
were  still  alive.  It  is  folly  to  allow  pnef,  how- 
ever gentnne.  to  cloud  our  view  ot  reality,  I.'  it 
Is  proper  for  critics  of  the  late  Sen,  Joseph 
McCarthy  to  continue  to  express  their  hatred 
for  the  man  as  well  as  his  l>eliefs.  it  is  cer- 
tainly proper  'O  continue  to  take  issue  w.Tth 
Dr.  king's  tactics— while  not  succumbing  to 
hatred  of  the  man  himself. 


M 
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When  the  so-c»lIed  "poBcefiil"  mnrrh  Ird 
by  Dr  King  through  the  streets  of  Memphis 
■  n  M.ir  2B  er'iptetl  into  a  bloody  riot  In 
which  young  nei?ro  thugs  ran  amok  while 
Dr  King  ;e:ii)e<l  into  a  waltlne:  rnr  intl  -ped 
iiwiy  from  the  scene  who  kno»^  what  irre- 
versible ;Tr'-»s  were  let  in  motion"*  At  the 
time,  we  wtirned  that  these  stipposedly  non- 
violent tactics — as  typified  by  Dr  King's  plan 
to  l.xy  alege  to  W:ishington  dovetiU  nicely 
with  Communist  plnns  to  rom»r.l  violent  rev- 
olution in  the  United  Ptntes  We  wrote:  "If 
Dr  King  were  a  man  who  sincerely  abhorred 
violence,  he  woiild  rei^rd  last  Thursday's 
bloodv  rioting  in  Memphis  as  i  wnrnlng  o'.g- 
nal  of  what  could  happen  in  the  nations 
capital  But  Dr  King  pl.ins  to  go  ahead  with 
the  march  ar.yw  iv  " 

No  one  ever  dreamed  that  the  violence  in 
Memphis  oould  liave  been  a  harbinger  of  the 
violence  that  was  to  come  to  Dr  King  him- 
self  in    that   same   community 

The  irony  of  Dr  Kings  assassination  Is 
that  It  coincided  with  the  opening  of  an 
inquiry  by  Sen  McClellan's  committee  Into 
Kings  role  in  the  Memphis  march  and  his 
secret  meetings  with  black  milit.ints  in  prep- 
arAtum  fur  the  •poor  army  s"  invasion  of 
Washington  on  April  22. 

According  to  Columnist  Paul  Scott.  Dr 
King  had  advance  warning  that  the  Mar  28 
demonstration  in  Memphis  would  erupt  Into 
violence  but  chose  to  ignore  It  We  must  as- 
sume that  he  also  knew  the  .potential  for 
violence  in   the  march  on  Washington 

Consider  still  another  bit  of  irony  The 
Rev  Andrew  Young,  who  stood  befi-Te  the 
television  cameras  Thursday  night  and  quite 
correctly  deploreJ  this  senseless  act  of  vio- 
lence ajjainst  Dr  King,  is  the  same  Rev. 
Young  Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  march 
•  n  W.ishlntiton.  threatened:  'If  Compress  Is 
not  prepared  to  give  up  part  of  its  power,  all 
:>f  it  will  be  tttken  away  " 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  Martin  Lu- 
ther Kings  de.ith  will  prove  'o  demagogs  of 
both  races  that  not  only  violence  but  also 
threats  of  violence  used  to  bl.ickni.ill  Con- 
f;-"  s  ir.d  the  American  people  are  »elf-de- 
:•   .     ::-•    •  .ictlcs 

:  :'.f  :u'gro  sniper  who  guns  down  a  white 
policeman  is  a  victim  of  the  same  mindless 
h.itred  is  the  white  -sniper  who  gunned  down 
Dr  King.  Both  acts  of  violence  should  be 
condemned  with  equal  fervor  It  is  irrational 
to  blame  .ill  neifroes  for  the  lunacy  of  the 
tormer  and  equally  irrational  to  Join  In  with 
tliuse  whu  currently  are  blaming  the  entire 
white    race    for    the    latter. 

From  the  Union  Leader,  .Apr    17.  1968) 
The   Trcth   Aeon   Dr.   King 

'.Ve  .ire  about  to  break  a  promise  we  made  to 

.r^tlves  at  the  tlnte  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
i  lismatlon  in  Memphis  We  had  deter- 
ai.nod  not  to  i^peak  HI  of  the  dead,  to  allow  the 
evil  that  Dr.  King  did  to  be  interred  with  his 
bones. 

Now,  regrettably,  we  find  that  we  can  no 
longer  remain  silent.  For  Dr  King's  idolaters, 
however  lunocent  their  motivation,  seem  to 
want  to  m.ike  the  civil  rights  leader  :n  death 
what  he  never  \^■as  in  life.  Therefore,  while 
aechning  to  succumb  to  vlndlcilveness.  and 
v.ith  full  understanding  of  the  feelings  of 
those  who  bi.Ueved  m  Dr  King  s  mission,  we 
feel  constrained  to  set  forth  a  few  pertinent 
facts  before  the  truth  is  forever  buried  by 
deceit   and  maudlin  sentimentality. 

Tnerefore,  let  the  record  show  — That 
'.vhile  Dr  King  spoke  of  civil  disobedience  " 
■ind  "attention-getting  activities."  his  words 
created  that  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
that  oven  demagogues  used  to  stir  negroes 
to  noting,  looting  and  bloodshed. 

That  the  sincerity  of  his  call  for  freedom 

'   r    ill   men  must   t>e  measured   by   his  lack 

;    Concern    for    the    freedom    of    non-Com- 

.:i..«t  s>outh  Vietnamese.  non-Communist 
c   :  ij'jlese     who    were    slaughtered    by     the 
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Obenye  movement  non-Communl«t  Cubans. 
riT'n-C  >mmunl«t  Tlbe'an.^  and  the  non-Com- 
munist crew  if  the  USS  Pueblo 

That  this  attitude  of  inrtlfTerenre — If  not 
open  hostility— to  the  case  of  :intl-rommu- 
nism  was  matched  hy  his  :ij>so<-l«tlon  with 
Identified  C.-mmunlst-i  such  aj  his  former 
aide  Jack  O'Dell  .md  bv  his  recent  fwrtlclpa- 
tlon  In  the  100th  .•innlversarv  rally  for  the 
nei^TO  Communist.  WEB  DuBols  at  which 
King  was  quoted  ,is  saving  "Our  Irrational 
obsession  with  antl-oommun!f m  has  led  us 
into  many  quafmln?  Dr  DuB"ls  will  be 
with  US  when  we  I'O  to  Washington  to  <le- 
mand  our  right  to  life  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  " 

That  he  Ignored  the  protects  of  other  negro 
clMI  rights  leaders.  ?,uch  lus  Roy  Wllkens  and 
Whitney  Y'.'un.t.  .ind  In.slsted  on  tying  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  the  cause  of  the 
V'let  Cong  in  .South  Vietnam  That  he  per- 
mitted one  of  M\  a.'soclafe"!  Rev  Jam<»s 
Bevel,  to  help  oritanlze  the  peacenik  dem'n- 
stratlons  m  New  York's  Central  P.irk  .md  in 
the  UN  PIa7-a  where  King  spoke  and  .Ameri- 
can flaps  were  burned  That  he  allowed  Mrs 
King  to  accomp.iny  n  delegation  of  women 
to  Hanoi. 

That  he  lent  hia  name  to  the  "Vietnam 
Summer"  protest  demonstrations,  causing 
Dr.  .Alfred  Jarrette,  author  of  "The  Negro  In 
Polltlrj  "  and  educational  a'lvlsor  to  Harlem 
Youth  Activities  Unlimited  i  Haryou  i ,  to 
itate  m  May  of  1967  that  Kln5  "h.-is  been  tised 
as  a  tool  of  the  CotnmunUt  Party  in  several 
instances." 

That  his  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  law 
md  property  rights  w.'.s  manifest  in  Ills 
march  into  Chicago  where  he  took  over  one 
land'.ord's  property  and  used  it  for  rent  col- 
lectl.in  without  the  owner's  permission. 

That  he  openly  admitted  In  an  Interview 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb.  6.  1965.  that 
ills  doctrine  of  non-violence  was  designed 
to  'bring  to  the  surface"  the  -lolence  of 
white  America. 

That  King's  so-called  "poor  peop!e"s 
march"  on  Washington,  now  postponed  until 
next  month,  was  a  pure  and  simple  black- 
mill  threat:  If  Congress  does  not  agree  to  a 
?.10  b.Hlon  spending  progr.".m.  including  a 
"gutranteed  anntial  income  "  for  all  people, 
even  those  without  jobs,  he,  Dr  King  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences: 

"U  nothing  li  done,  I  think  the  riots  this 
summer  will  be  worse  than  last  summer  Talk 
rf  guerrilla  warf.ire  can  Increase  and  even 
bscome  a  rea.ity." 

That,  In  preparation  for  the  march  on 
W.ia.'iington,  he  met  in  secret  conferences 
with  'black  power"  militants.  Including 
Stokely  Carmlrhael.  Castro  s  front  man.  who 
Issued  a  statement  that  the  time  has  come 
to  disrupt  American  cities  "to  help  our  Viet 
Co!>g   comrades-in-arms." 

Tliat  Dr  King  linked  the  m.arch  to  the  'get- 
out-of-Vletnsm"  theme  by  collaborating 
with  SANE  and  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Sorlety. 

That  many  of  his  "predictions"  seemed 
to  condone — and  were  followed  by — violence: 
"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  but  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  which  brought  about 
racial  violence  last  summer  1 1966)  still  exist."' 
(  Washington  Star,  .April  17,  1967  i . 

That  In  early  1967  he  viUlfied  his  country 
as  "the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the 
world  today." 

That  the  so-called  advocate  of  "peace" 
barked  a  re?olutlon  calling  on  the  UN  to  use 
military  force  against  Rhodesia. 

That  In  early  1967  many  people  had  con- 
cluded "that  Dr.  King  has  perhaps  come  to 
the  distasteful  decision  that  while  non-vio- 
lence Is  worth  espousing.  It  cannot  achieve 
what  violence  can  and.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, may  be  condoned."'  (Editorial, 
Lewlslon.  Me.,  Evening  Joiu-nal  i 

That  King  bitterly  attacked  the  United 
States  .n  i-arly  U'tJT  in  .in  m.  redlble  speech  in 
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which  he  cr  mpared  V  S  m'.llt.trv  meth'->ds  to 
thoee  of  the  Nazis  testing  new  methods  and 
new  dru)fs  \n  the  i-onrenlrallon  c.nips  of 
Europe  cau.sing  Jewish  War  Vel-rans  Nation- 
al Commander  Malcolm  Tarlov  to  chide  him 
for  an  ii^noranre  tit  the  facts.  p.inOerlng  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  and  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  all  .Americans  " 

That,  on  the  eve  (^f  the  Coinmunlst-pro- 
muted  ' 'Metnam  Week"  movement.  King 
rh.irt'cd  In  a  vicious  .ddrcss.  sponsored  by 
the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  Abjut 
Viftnam.  that  AmorU-in  CH's  l:i  Vietnam 
were  killing  Innocent  civilians,  '  niostiy  chil- 
dren.' degrading  children  .:s  they  beg  lor 
food,  raping  young  girls,  and  turning  their 
mothers  mtJ  pr.istltutes. 

That  Dr.  King,  who  spoke  of  equal  rights," 
was  \^'llltng  to  accept  lavor  status  for  a.sso- 
cUtes  In  April  1966  when  the  Jus-tke  Uep.irt- 
mrnt  hushed  up  a  stolen  car  Incident  involv- 
ing Hi  .sea  Williams,  a  top  attache  of  Dr. 
King.  iSee  Union  Leader   April  27    1966i. 

That  King  went  about  advocating  tne  ad- 
mission of  Hcd  China  t-o  the  L"N  and  seem- 
ingly tying  the  issue  into  cull  rights,  and 
seeking  to  play  a  direct  role  in  US.  foreign 
policy  in  violation  of  at  least  the  spirit  of 
the  Logan  Act.  i  Union  Leader.  Sept    1,  19G5), 

That  he  blanud  the  ntgro  riots  In  Cali- 
fornia m  the  summer  of  1965  on  white  sup- 
pression of  negroes,  and.  again,  "[  redict:'d  " : 
•  Police  power  can  only  bring  a  temporary 
halt   " 

That  when  Congolese  savages  were  slaugh- 
tering hundreds  of  Catholic  priest.s  and  nuns 
and  Proitstant  missionaries.  Dr.  King  wrote 
to  Prc.-ldent  Johnson  opposing  aid  to  The 
Congo  and  Molse  Tshombe  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, htjmanltarlan  or  otherwise. 

That  in  referring  to  the  demonstrations  In 
Alabama  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J  Toolen.  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Mobile  and  Birming- 
ham, while  himself  promoting  '  Just  and 
equitable"  treatment  icr  negroes,  accused 
King  of  trying  to  divide  our  people  '  At  the 
time,  the  liberal  columnists  Ro'A'land  Evans 
and  R.jbert  Novak  expressed  alarm  that  King 
had  "Eurrendered  valuable  prcund  to  leftist 
extremists  In  their  drive  for  control  of  the 
civil  rights  movement."  adding:  "Unless 
KU15  breaks  with  tne  .'SMCK  i  xtrcmlsts.  lib- 
er:;! wl"..tcs  rn;^y  no  1  inter  lollow  Ins  leader- 
ship." They  were  wrong  about  that. 

That  when  D".  King  received  xhe  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  .St^ckh^lm  In  1064.  he  used 
t..e  occision  to  deliver  a  vicious  tirade  against 
the  U.nited  States. 

That  Dr.  King,  who  .lome  now  describe  as 
""s.tintly."  Eit  icily  by  In  1964  and  permitted 
civil  rights  extremists  to  attempt  to  falsely 
lab?!  Barry  Ooldwatrr  an  anll-ncgro  bigot. 

That  King  participated  In  the  reientlcps 
p.ttick  o.-^  FBI  Dlr;ct:r  J.  Edg.^.r  lloavcr  In 
1964,  accusing  the  FBI  of  not  protecting  the 
le^il  nghtj  of  £outhe  n  negroes  and  civU 
righfi  agitators  from  the  North.  In  a  cele- 
brated interview,  in  which  he  also  criticized 
"red  neck  sheriffs. "  Hoover  called  King  "the 
m-it  notorious  liar  In  the  country  "  After 
goading  Hoover  Into  making  this  stitement. 
King  played  the  ""get  Hoover"  role  to  the  hilt, 
suggesting  that  the  FBI  director  was  falter- 
ing "under  the  awesome  burdens,  complex- 
ities and  responsibilities  of  his  office." 

Thit  m  late  1964.  when  a  much-decorated 
Ne-A-  York  policeman,  Lt.  GlUlgan,  shot  In  self 
defense  and  killed  a  negro  who  attacked  him 
with  a  knife.  Dr  Klrg  refused  to  wait  until 
the  policeman  had  been  given  his  day  In 
court.  He  charged  that  GUUgan  was  guilty 
of  "murder." 

That  Dr.  Kl.ig,  In  denying  the  Communist 
and  pro-C~mmunl£t  backgrounds  of  as- 
foci.ites  In  the  clvU  right  movements,  knew 
full  well  of  the  backgrounds  of  Jesse  Grey. 
WUlnni  Epton.  Hunter  Pitts  ODcU.  Ben- 
jamin E    Smith  and  ethers. 

It  IS  extremely  distasteful  to  us  to  have  to 
bring    these    Issues    to    light    again.    But    we 
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believe  it  Is  very  much  In  the  national  In- 
terest that  Dr.  King  not  be  held  up  as  a 
nifKlel  citizen  to  be  emulated — or  at  least  not 
until  there  has  been  sufBclent  time  for  all 
.Americans  to  consider  that  part  of  his  record 
which  the  leftist  oplnlon-molders  seek  to 
I  jiiceal. 

Dr  King  was  a  brave  man.  a  determined 
man.  but  aLs<>— in  uur  carefully  considered 
opinion     a  clever  demagogue. 

Skk  and  Tired  of  .Sfntijuental  Slop 

Allen  H  MacLean,  president  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  Local  1316.  AFL-CIO,  and 
al.so  vice  president  of  the  Stiit*  and  Munici- 
pal Employees,  has  written  a  note  to  this 
paper  which  expres.ses  our  own  view  point 
exactly. 

Mr.  MacLean's  letter  is  herewith  quoted 
as  follows  ■ 

I  have  received  many  telephone  calls  In 
criticism  of  my  attitude  as  to  the  lowering 
of  the  flag  on  state  buildings  to  halfmast  in 
honor  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

"The  Slate  of  New  Hampshire  has  had 
many  boys  killed  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try and  the  flags  were  not  flown  at  halfmast 
in  their  honor. 

"This  union  is  not  against  any  color  or 
creed,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  this  man,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  was  deserving  of  this 
respect." 

Never  In  our  lifetime  have  we  seen  such 
hysteria  sweep  the  Nation  as  over  the  unfor- 
tunate assassination  of  the  late  civil  rights 
leader.  It  Indicates  very  clearly  that  the  com- 
munications media  ls  completely  controlled 
by  the  left-wing  liberal  apparatus  In  this 
country. 

Interestingly  enough,  you  have  not  read  In 
the  newspapers  any  sob  stones  about  the 
deaths  of  negroes  and  whites  caused  by  the 
rioters,  who  have  proceeded  to  burn  down 
large  sections  of  American  cities  and  to  loot 
stores  while  the  police,  restrained  by  soft- 
headed politicians,  have  stood  helplessly  by, 
doing  nothing. 

What  Mr.  MacLean  has  WTitten  represents 
the  sentiments  of  most  of  the  people  with 
whom  this  newspaper  has  talked.  They  are 
sick  and  tired  of  all  the  sentimental  slop 
which  over  the  years  has  encouraged  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  our  population  to  believe 
that  they  are  above  the  law  and  can  loot, 
burn  and  murder  with  impunity. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
are  not  "anti"  anybody  because  of  their  color, 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not  about  to 
be  put  upon  by  any  one  group  just  because 
of  their  color. 

President  Johnson,  Bobby  Kennedy,  Sen. 
McCarthy  and  other  Democrats,  and  some 
left-of-center  Republicans,  have  hitched 
their  political  stars  to  the  negro  rioters.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  complain  in  the  future  if 
American  voters  turn  against  them  because 
of  their  attitude. 

This  newspaper  agrees  completely  with  Mr. 
MacLean,  and  beginning  on  Good  Friday  we 
intend  to  lower  the  flag  on  our  building  to 
half-staff  for  one  whole  day  in  honor  of  each 
New  Hampshire  boy  who  is  killed  in  Vietnam. 
WiLLLfM  LoEB,  Publisher. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  was  written  and  si^ed  by  H.  H. 
Jordan,  a  young  Negro  and  highiy  re- 
spected employee  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  letter  is  especially  important  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  those  arrested  in  connection  \^"ith 
the  rioting  and  lootinp  were  Federal 
employees. 

There  would  be  far  better  under.siand- 

ing  and  fewer  problems  in  this  country 

if  the  words  of  Mr.  H.  H,  Jordan  were 

heeded.  His  letter  to  the  editor  follow.';: 

Law-Abidinc  CiTizEs.s  Abe  Aitai  led 

The  Washington  Daily  News  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  lis  excellent  editorial  .April  8 

This  city  contains  far  more  decent  hiw- 
abldlng  citizens  than  the  small  ^rroup  of 
hoodlums  allowed  by  our  appointed  offici.ilK 
to  paralyze,  burn  and  loot  areas  of  our  city 
to  their  hearts"  content.  The  law-abidme  citi- 
zens are  appalled  that  our  tippKointed  officials 
had  no  plan  to  cope  with  the  tr.igic  events 

The  riots,  lootings,  desecration  and  dis- 
orders cannot  be  said  to  have  (x^curred  be- 
cause the  rioters  and  looters  h.id  a  great  love 
for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  a  man  who 
preached  Non-violence  and  brotherly  love 
The  scars  left  by  the  weekend  of  violence  will 
be  visible  In  this  community  foi  many  years. 

The  little  children  participalii.e  in  this 
looting  will  have  reached  adulthood  before 
these  scars  disappear. 

The  hearts  of  decent  citizens  are  lieavy 
when,  in  the  news  media,  we  see  homeless  old 
ladies  sadly  surveying  the  ruins  of  the  meager 
.accumulation  of  a  lifetime  We  are  sad  when 
we  see  young  mothers,  homeless  v."ith  their 
little  children  Just  because  they  happened  to 
live  above  a  store  where  some  item  of  tran- 
sitory value  appealed  to  the  hoodlum  with  his 
brick,  bottle  and  torch 

It  Is  hoped  that  what  happened  to  our  city 
will  never  again  occur.  If  such  does  occur 
again,  the  appointed  officials  of  our  local 
government  might  well  remember  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  your  editorial : 

'"The  only  way  to  slop  a  not  is  by  superior 
force,  promptly  applied,  regardless  of  the 
cause  for  which  law  breakers  feign  to  be 
rioting."' 

H.  H.  Jordan. 


Law-Abiding  Citizens  Appalled 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wasiungton  Daily  News  of  April  19.  1968, 
appeared  a  letter  to  the  editor  denounc- 
iiis  the  looter,,  rioters,  and  arsonists  who 
went  on  the  rampage  in  Washington  re- 
cently. 
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Congressman  Ciilbert  has  sponsored  and 
worked  actively  for  Medicare,  improved  So- 
cial Security  ioenetltB  and  annuities  of  re- 
tired civilian  servants,  more  and  better  liou.v- 
ing  for  the  poor  and  the  handicapped,  min- 
imum wage  increases,  establishment  of  the 
Anti-Poverty  Program  and  programs  to  de.il 
v^ilh  juvenile  delinquency,  crime  and  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  mental  illness 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  l.ile 
President  John  F  Kennedy  have  publicly 
( oinmended  Congressman  Gilbert  lor  his 
liutior.sliip  ill  Congress  and,  in  iiarticular  i.r 
his  eiforta  in  behalf  of  minority  (troups 

.As  a  member  01  the  Judiciary  Coinnut- 
tec.  ConKre.ssmaii  Oilbert  worked  lur  the  <•);- 
actiiient  (^!  all  major  mil  rights  IcRi.slata). 
He  is  the  author  of  ..  bill  to  as.sure  \otin^' 
riphUs  to  Puerto  Hicuis.  He  wa.s  uiMruiiicn- 
t  il  m  securing  p.ussage  of  the  Inimipratiiui 
and  Nationality  Act.  which  eliminated  iiivid- 
lou.s  discriminations  aftainst  Italians  Greek.'-, 
Jews  and  cjiher  minority  groups. 

Congressman  Gilbert  has  been  known  .is 
a  defender  of  Israel's  Integrity  and  a  spokes- 
man for  iieace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
Eivst,  He  ha,s  spoken  out  consistently  111  l^e- 
h.'ilf  of  peace  in  the  Par  East 

Recently.  Congressman  Clilberl  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  ftght  aprainst  air  and 
water  pollution,  excessive  noi.se  at  Jet  air- 
ports and  abuses  in  the  credit  and  packae- 
mg  practices.  He  has  consistently  worked  for 
increased  Federal  aid  to  education,  both  .it 
eiement;try  and  higher  h-vels. 

Thanks  to  Congressman  Gilbert,  the  .South 
Bronx  was  selected  as  a  jjilot  area  for  the 
Federal  Model  Cities  program.  Work  is  :il- 
re.'vdy  under  way  m  the  neighlxirhood 
Ixiunded  by  Bruckner  Boulevard.  Sheridan 
Expressway.  Major  Deegan  Expre.ssway,  'I'hird 
Avenue,  Boston  Road,  Jennings  Street  and 
Crotona  Park. 

Congressman  Gilbert,  despite  his  dutie.s  111 
Washington,  remains  active  In  local  affairs. 
He  was  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Hunts 
Point  ZO.A  and  is  on  the  Board  of  Ulrecujr.s 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congre.ss.  He  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  Bronx  Ijons  Club  and  the 
James  Monroe  Community  Center,  and  (•ther 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 


My  Record  in  Congress 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission I  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  my  record  in  Con- 
gress 1 
(By  Jacob  H.  Gilbert.  Member  of  Congress. 

22d  Congressional  District.  Bronx.  X,Y,  1 

Born  ou  June  17,  1920.  Congressman  Gil- 
bert was  raised  in  the  District  he  represents. 
He  attended  P.S.  65  and  PS.  37.  Clark  JH 
and  James  Monroe  High  School  in  the  Bronx. 
St.  John's  College  and  Law  School,  and  wivs 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1944.  He  was  an  assist- 
ant Corporation  Counsel  m  New  York  and 
served  ten  years  in  the  State  Assembly  and 
State  Senate  before  his  election  to  Congress 
in  March  1960.  Congressman  Gilbert,  who  has 
since  been  re-elected  four  times,  lives  m  the 
Bronx  with  his  wife,  the  former  Irma  Steuer. 
and  three  children  who  attend  the  public 
schools. 

A  former  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  Committee  on  Post  Office  ;ind 
Civil  Service.  Congressman  Gilbert  was 
elected  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  ail  House  Democrats  in 
January  1967. 


Venceremos:  "We  Shall  Overcome'' 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fellow 
countrymen  must  understand  that  U;c 
.so-called  demonstrations,  indipnitie.s.  and 
violence  beinc  ijrovoked  again.st  America 
and  our  .■American  institutions  rtre 
neitlier  .spontaneous  r.or  independent. 

The  mobs — dcfyint;  law.  rea.son,  and 
convention — must  not  be  allowed  to  cani- 
ouflace  ihcir  disloyalty  with  such  de- 
ceitful .slocans  as  "free  .speech."  "non- 
violencf .'  'dissent."  or  the  .sympathy-iii- 
duciiiK  label  of  "poor  people." 

This  is  a  well-managed  and  manipu- 
lated irocram.  alien  to  American 
thoughts  of  fairness  and  honesty,  which 
is  intentionally  desipned  to  undermine 
and  deteriorate  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  our  citizens  in  local  law  and 
order  .seeking  to  brinp  about  artificial 
crises  under  a  climate  of  hate  the  po- 
lice' or  "police  brutality." 

A  timely  and  thoupht-provokinp  state- 
ment on  the  execution  and  proven  suc- 
cess of  such  a  program  in  the  Commu- 
nist reform'  revolution  that  brought 
Castro  to  power  in  Cuba  has  been  pre- 
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pared  by  Mr  Mario  G  Kuiily,  Presidtiil 
of  the  de  facto  Govemment  of  Free  Cuba. 
Castro — a  cinfessed  Comniuntst — '.\ns 
also  aided  by  a  cooperative  communica- 
tions media  Castro's  mob — his  foot  sol- 
diers—san^;  Vencercmos  which  trans- 
lated to  English  means  We  Shall  Over- 
come." 

I  include  Mr.  Kohly's  account  of  the 
revolution  that  dt.stroyrd  .ill  freedom  in 
his  country  follo\unT  my  rcmark.s  alon; 
with  several  news  articles: 

QUEPP.INT  tOR  nEVOI.irTIOr* 

I  By  Mario  Garcia  Kohly  i 
Tlie  ■Blueprint  for  Revolution"  w,is  writ- 
ten by  Oener.il  B^yo  He  wis  Spanish  by 
blrrh  and  by  rhni^e  .in  international  com- 
munist .ind  :\n  pxpert  on  revi^lutlon  C.istro 
employed  his  •Blueprint  for  Revolution" 
and  by  lis  'i  =  e  rose  '.~i  power 

Shortly  befnre  I  left  Cuba  I  hnd  -nn  oppor- 
tunity of  h.i5tlly  scanning  this  document  in 
the  Confess  Bulldinc:  i>r  H.^v.in.T  My  au- 
dacity c.imc  very  nenr  to  cr.u-m?  my  arrest. 
In  this  •Blueprint"  General  B.*yo  gave  in 
their  order  .>(.  execution  and  In  detail  the 
steps  that  miut  be  taken  to  bring  about  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  thruu^h  revo'u- 
tlon.  Holding  It  in  my  hsnds  and  casting 
my  mind  bacit  over  the  preceding  months  I 
realized  hnw  precisely  each  and  every  step 
has  been  taken  and  carriPl  out  I  realize 
also  that  the  fuccp>!s  promised  by  thl3  docu- 
ment If  followed  nrcurately  was  alreadv  in 
Cxstro's  hands  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  'teps  was  the  developing  by  care- 
fully planned  tiropasr  .nda  of  a  belief  In  police 
brutality  This  belief  must  be  created  by  all 
p-vsslble  means  and  :he  details  "f  this  step 
were  given  The  very  first  was  the  control 
and  .iwnerihip  of  ill  i.-'ws  mediums  which 
must  be  bought  up  by  the  communist  in  ad- 
vance. With  this  accomplished  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theme  ol  police  brutality  could 
be  repeated  until  the  public  fully  accepted  It. 
In  c»untrles  where  students  were  active  in 
political  affairs  they  must  be  brought  into 
direct  conl'.lct  wl'h  the  law  In  countries 
where  the  students  were  not  active,  then 
racial  minorities  mu;t  be  used  to  cre.ite  the 
incidents  th^t  co  ild  be  portrayed  .is  police 
brutality"  Trained  pirly  members  working 
ami-ing  the  students,  or  racial  mliioruies. 
must  arouse  convictions  of  wrongs  and  in- 
justices until  these  students,  or  minorities 
b?gan  public  demi..nstrallons  in  the  hopes 
of  having  th?  offending  condition*;  changed 
This  Would  be  the  beginning  of  tl.e  con- 
flict between  the  police  and  the  student*  of 
racial  minorities  th  it  would  mike  possible 
the  cre:itlon  of  the  ba'.lef  in  police  brut  lUty. 
Kvery  least  .njory  iuffered  by  a  atudent  was 
magnified  and  the  cry  of  police  brutality  In- 
creased daily  In  volume.  Commvinlst  infiltra- 
tors among  the  students  become  mure  violent 
in  their  resistance  :o  the  efforts  of  the  police 
to  m.ilntaln  law  and  irder.  This  •  auld  cause 
the  police  m  tvirn  to  be  more  violent  m  their 
taorts  to  defend  the:n.iCives  and  would  give 
greater  opportunity  to  pur'.ray  incldeuts  la- 
beled ix>Uce  brut.atty.  Martyrs  .  mong  the 
students  mu5t  be  created.  The  student  who 
killed,  a  i>o:i.-c;nau  must  '•'e  hailed  ns  a  hero. 
The  policeman  that  killed  a  student,  even  if 
in  defense  u£  his  own  life,  mu^t  be  branded 
I  murderer  and  thi  cry  o£  ••police  brutality  • 
ruse  louder  :-.nd  I^^udt-r. 

Bayo  explained  the  importance  of  creating 
.  n  ini.  ge  of  "polite  brutality^"  in  this  man- 
ner. "The  police,  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 
represented  the  executive  authority  of  the 
governmein  in  power.  They  were  Us  serv- 
.ui-vS  .ind  acted  in  accord  with  Its  dictates. 
If  the  ;m3g?  of  police  brutality'  wiv»  ac- 
cep^.eU  by  the  public,  the  high  oCRcUU  who 
were  directly  responsible  for  these  olBcers 
of  the  law  and  their  actions  would  also  suf- 
fer the  smear  of  police  brutality  and  a  con- 
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Mctl'in   would   emerge   that   •■.he   government 
waj  brutal,  uiijuit  and  lo  be  feared. 

The  destruction  uf  faith  and  trust  in  the 
ofncers  of  the  law  is  automatically  the  de- 
struction of  faith  and  trust  in  the  govem- 
ment. 

When  I  read  Bavo^s  'Blueprint  for  Revo- 
lution" the  l.ist  step  had  already  b*en  taken 
and  had  -ucceeded  The  heads  uf  the  Culjan 
Republic  had  lli'd  to  .'afety  elsewhere  and 
Castro  had  rld<lon  Into  Havana  t'>  implant 
C.'mmunl'm.  terror  .md  slavery  tn  a  bc- 
traved  people,  who  even  then  did  not  realize 
that  through  cleverly  administered  brain 
washing,  they  h.-xd  been  delivered  Into 
Castro^s  hands.  That  'Blueprint  lor  Hevo- 
lutlon"  had  proven  iircurary  in  cbtalnliig 
d'>flnlte  results. 

In  the  beginning  when  the  rioting  first 
started  the  police  had  been  riven  orders  that 
there  mu^t  be  no  bloodshed  Tlie  students 
or  communists  nmon^  them  were  quick  tJ 
realize  that  retail Ulon  In  kind  did  not  fol- 
low the  Injuries  they  inflicted  and  they  lost 
no  time  In  t.iklng  advantage  of  the  sltuatlorL 
The  p.-)llce  used  witer  liises  and  methods 
of  .1  like  klr.d  In  their  efTorU  to  prevent  vio- 
lence and  cf.ntrol  the  rioters  The  students 
realizing  th°y  had  a  good  thing  made  the 
most  of  It.  Police  were  knocked  down,  kicked, 
trampled  and  Injured  but  there  was  no  com- 
mr- t  .f  "st-idcr.t  brutality".  Instead  the 
pr.ipaganda  of  police  brutality  continued 
with  the  students  provoking  incident  after 
incident  in  which  the  servants  of  the  law 
fared  worse  .ind  worse  Events  reached  the 
stage,  where.  If  tlie  order  •■f  no  bloodshed 
had  not  been  drawn,  the  police  force  would 
hive  quit  entirely  and  walked  out. 

Later,  when  dogs  and  mounted  police  were 
used  the  noting  mobs  li^d  a  new  weapon. 
■  AxU-mals  against  people",  they  charged 
"Roman  Clrcui"  and  "Christians  thrown  to 
bea-sts"  That  the  police  '.verc  far  outnum- 
bered brnu,;ht  no  praise  for  their  bravery  in 
their  efforts  to  restore  law  and  urdcr  That 
many  of  them  died  in  the  pcrf^irmance  of 
their  duty  brought  no  comment  T  V  showed 
but  one  side  of  the  picture— what  the  police 
did  10  the  students  but  never  what  the  stu- 
dents had  done  to  provoke  the  Incident. 

While  those  events  were  taking  place  In 
Cuba.  In  the  U  S  .\  the  Image  of  Castro  as  a 
Robin  Hood  wua  being  portrayed,  il  under- 
ftind  that  he  Is  now  known  as  the  •'Robber 
Hood"!  So  etlecilve  was  this  propaganda  that 
1  round  It  Impossible  to  warn  oillclals  in 
Washington  rr  American  bu-incs  men  any 
where  ol  what  was  really  under  way  In  my 
country  I  spent  conslderaole  tune  i\nd  money 
to  no  avail. 

With  the  stage  r.U  yet  In  Cuba  for  the  final 
net  Ihe  last  step  of  Bayo's  Blueprint  was  put 
into  execution.  Day  and  night  bombs  ex- 
ploded In  apartment  buildings.  In  theiters. 
in  stores.  In  empty  buildings,  anywhere  and 
everywhere  To  make  matters  worse  for  the 
fn^hieiied  public  living  phosphorous  was 
spread  in  restaurants,  sl'jres.  buses.  In  fact 
anywliere  that  It  may  come  In  contact  with 
human  boUlro  and  produce  horrible  burns 
There  was  no  safety  anywhere.  Neither  In  the 
street  out«lde  cr  In  the  walls  of  their  own 
home.  Terror  reigned  and  the  pet^ple  united 
m  their  demand  for  the  government  to  abdi- 
cate. The  people  blamed  the  povernmenl  for 
nil  their  suflering  and  misfortune.  The  legiti- 
mate government  of  Cuba  gave  up  the  un- 
equal fight  and  fled. 

Their  reason  for  this  decision  and  act.  was 
so  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  bloodshed. 
They  wished  to  spare  the  people  of  Cuba  fur- 
ther suilermg  ■* 

I  doubt  if  there  '.vas  one  among  them  who 
knew  that  the  real  reason  for  their  over- 
throw was  Bayo's  "Blueprint  fur  Revolu- 
tion." I  frankly  would  ha.e  rie.er  have  real- 
ized what  had  happened  to  the  Cuban  people 
If  I  had  not  had  the  hurried  opportunity  of 
scanning  this  amazing  document. 
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The  world  knows  the  rest  to  .'ome  degree 
Cisir  \  without  opposition  rode  Into  H.ivana 
in  a  bunclay  on  the  l.^si  day  of  1958  Blood 
has  llown  steadily  ever  i^ince  and  the  Cuban 
people  have  been  t objected  to  every  form  of 
torture  lliat  human  minds  could  Invent  My 
c  1.  .■TVimn  ktidw  i:ciw  lh.it  Us  far  better  to 
be  dead  than  Red  and  have  come  to  know  It 
tjo  late 

In  Ciiha  the  theme  song  of  the  Student 
Marchi'ri  w,as  "Venceremos  ".  translated  tJ 
tnirli^h  It  says:  "We  shall  overcome", 

Db.    Maetin    I.rTiiFR   King 
Commentator:     G     Edward    GrlOln    UUer- 
ilewiiig  Julia  Brown. 

GiiiKFiN  This  IS  Ed  Griffin,  and  vMth  us  In 
our  studio  Is  Mrs  Julia  Brown— Negro  lady 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  for  some  tune  now, 
'.•\n  been  delivering  a  series  of  rather  st.ir- 
tl.ng  lect^ires  regarding  tlie  Communist  anut- 
..Uoiis  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King.  Mrs 
Brown,  this  Is  a  very  controversial  subject 
Of  course.  Doctor  King  is  very  much  In  the 
news  lately  and  before  we  begin  our  dli- 
cusslon  of  Doctor  King,  I  think  our  listeners 
would  like  to  know  something  about  you  and 
vour  background,  and  what  makes  jou  an  au- 
thority on  this  subject 

Ji-Li.*  Brown  I  worked  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau rt  Investigation  for  nine  years  In  the 
Communist  Party  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and 
traveled  all  over  the  United  Stat-es  I  have  had 
the  practical  experience;  I  do  know  what 
Communism  l.s. 

GRrrriN   You  were  l:i  the  Communist  Tarty 
for  nine  years  working  for  the  FBI.? 
Jt'LiA  Br.ovsN   That's  correct 
Griptin-    Anti  now  you  are  exposing  Com- 
munl.sm  ' 

Julia  Brown    "^'es 

Ghutin.  So  you  have  been  on  both  s.dcs 
of  the  fence,  so  to  speak? 

Jct-iv  Brown,  That's  cr.rrect. 
CiRirriN  All  right,  I  wanted  to  get  that  In 
I  ccauje  I  -A-ant  cur  listeners  to  know  w.ho  !s 
speaking  here  at  our  microphone,  and  what 
your  background  !■;  Mrs  Brown  I  'Aould  like 
to  cover  one  more  thing  in  the  beginning,  and 
that  Is  a  very  pointed  and  direct  cjuestlon  re- 
garding Doctor  King  Do  you  say.  or  Is  li  your 
L'pinl'in.  tli.it  Doctor  King  Is  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party? 

Jtn.iA  Brown.  No.  Mr  CrifSn  T  could  not 
say  rhat  Doctor  King  is  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  unless  it  was  public  In- 
formitlon  or  I  iL-id  attended  a  closed  Com- 
munis: Party  meeting  with  Martin  Luther 
Klnf;.  Eut  Martin  Luther  King  doesn't  have 
to  he  a  Communist;  he  is  doing  the  v.ork 
cf  the  Communist  Party  He  is  Just  as  dan- 
percus  as  any  Communist  In  our  country. 
.!nd  he  cert.iinly  Is  using  his  own  pe:iple — the 
Negro  people,  t^i  further  the  Ccmmunlst  alms. 
He  Is  uring  the  uninformed  Negroes  and 
the  underprivileged  Negroes;  .-ind  lie  cor- 
t-unly  does  not  have  to  be  a  Communist. 
because  he  Is  the  most  dangerous  person  in 
this  country  today  against  the  Negro  and 
for  Communism. 

GRimN.  That  Is  quite  a  powerful  state- 
ment. Mrs  Brown,  and  I'm  sure  you  can 
back  It  up.  So  let's  get  right  to  the  subject 
.Tbout  which  you  have  been  lecturing  lately, 
.".nd  that  1.3,  what  are  the  Communist  afflUa- 
tlons  of  Doctor  King,  and  how  Is  he  further- 
ing the  objective  of  Communism  ' 

Julia  Brown.  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King 
has  several  aflillatlons.  la  fact.  J.imes  Dum- 
broivsky.  i^ho  has  been  identified  as  a  dedi- 
cated Communist,  has  even  been  in  Mart.n 
Luther  King's  home  and  siayeU  there. 
Ghipfin   .le  has? 

Jl-lia  Brown.  Oh  ye?,  because  M.iriln 
Luther  King  wrote  him  a  letter  (this  is 
documented  Information)  that  they  were 
prjud  to  have  him  m  their  home.  He  said 
"we."  which  no  doubt  meant  he  •  and  his 
wife. 
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ORinrrN.  Was  It  known  at  the  time  that 
Dumbrowsky  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party? 

Jn,iA  Brown.  I'm  very  sure  that  Martin 
Luther  King  knows  the  CommtmlBta  with 
whom  he  associates  I^m  sure  of  that.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  underestimate  Martin 
Luther  King,  because,  although  he  Is  noit 
Intelligent  il  don't  feel  that  anyone  Is  in- 
telll«rent  who  knowingly  will  associate  with 
Communists,  but  he  is  at  least  educated), 
and  he  certainly  kni'ws  that  his  associates 
are  Communists 

GRirriN  Who  are  some  of  these  other 
.is  <Kl.ites  of  Martin  Luther  King? 

JuuA  Brov^n  The  ones  that  are  widely 
known  would  be  Jc<se  Gray,  who  started  the 
riots  and  rent  strikes  In  New  York  City,  and 
I  cert.ilnly  know  Karl  and  Anne  Braden.  I 
have  met  them  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Griftin  Was  this  while  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party'' 

Julla  Brown.  Oh  yes.  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Grijtin,  And  Uien  you  met  them  as  Com- 
munlsus  at  the  time'' 

JiTLiA  Brown  Oh  yes  And.  of  course.  It  Is 
documented  Information  that  they  .'ire  ded- 
icated Communists,  und  he  certainly  asso- 
ciated with  t.hcm.  There  are  others,  such  ,as 
Miles  HorVm.  Tlien  Martin  Luther  King  at- 
tended, in  fact  he  rpoke  at  a  Communist 
Training  School  In  Monteagle.  Tennessee. 

Griffin.  Horton  did.  or  was  it  King  to 
whom  you  are  referring? 

Julia  Brown.  King!  Martin  Luther  King! 
Of  course.  Miles  Mort,on  was  running  the 
school,  and  he  Is  a  dedicated  Communist. 

Griffin.  I^t's  get  this  straight,  because 
this  l.i  a  very  important  point,  and  I'm  sure 
most  people  would  be  shocked  to  hear  this. 
Did  you  sav  that  Doctor  Klne  spoke  at  a 
Communl.st'  Training  School  in  Monteagle, 
Tennessee ' 

Julia  Brown.  That  l.s  correct,  and  Martin 
Luther  King  admits  It.  He  was  on  "Meet  the 
Press."  I  think  it  was.  and  he  admitted  that 
he  did  speak  at  this  Communist  Training 
School.  They  wanted  to  know  why  he  was 
Kitting  there  with  his  coat  off.  and  he  said 
he  only  wanted  to  rest.  Now,  you  see,  I've 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
I  know  how  the  Communists  work.  They  Just 
don't  pick  people  from  the  outside  to  speak 
at  these  schools. 

Griffin.  You  don't  think  that  I'd  have 
much  of  a  chance  of  speaking? 

Julia  Brown.  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't  have 
any  chance  whatsoever.  Martin  Luther  King 
is  about  the  only  outside  person  that  I  know 
who  could  have  spoken  at  this  Communist 
training  School. 

CiRiTFiN.  This  brings  up  a  pretty  good  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Brown.  Is  it  possible  from  your  ex- 
perience and  your  knowledge  about  these 
things,  for  a  person  to  be  a  Communist  with- 
out actually  belonging  to  the  Communist 
Party  Organization? 

Julia  Brown.  Not  as  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned. You  have  to  Join  the  Communist 
Party  to  be  a  Communist.  But  I'll  tell  you 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  working  with 
the  Communists.  To  me  that  Is  much  more 
d,ingerous  than  the  Communist,  or  as  dan- 
gerous iis  the  Communist.  The  people  that 
I  call  "Leftists"  and  some  of  the  Liberals 
are  Just  as  d.angerotis  as  any  Communists. 

Griffin.  So,  In  other  words,  you  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  a  broader  classification  of 
people  who  you  might  call  'the  enemy." 
Whether  thev  are  members  of  the  Party  or 
not.  if  they  do  what  the  Party  wants  them 
to  do.  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  you  coa- 
t-ider  them  to  be  Just  aa  dangerous,  or  per- 
haps even  more  so. 

Jclla  Bbown.  'VS'hy,  certainly! 
Geiffin.  GetUng  back  to  Doctor  King  now. 
If  he  has  had  as  much  contact  with  open 
and  identified  members  of  the  Communist 
Parly  as  the  record  apparently  shows,  how 
do  you  explain  the  fact  that  he  said  there 
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are  no  Communista  in  the  civil  rlghte  move- 
ment, or  has  he  tried  to  belittle  it?  What 
is  that  statement  he  made — something  about 
there  being  as  many  Communists  In  the  civil 
rights  movement  as  there  are  Eskimos  In 
Florida.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Julia  Brown.  He  has  made  that  Et:ite- 
ment.  One  of  the  ways  that  I  can  explain  It 
Is  what  J.  Edgar  Hoover  sild.  v,hen  he  stated 
that  Martin  Luther  Kinp:  was  the  most  no- 
torious liar  In  the  country  'I'his  is  wh  .t  he's 
doing.  He  Is  Ivlnp.  and  he  knows  that  Com- 
munists are  in  the  civil  rights  moiement 
He  knows  Uiat.  Everything  M:irtin  Luther 
King  is  doing,  he  Is  dome  willingly.  Any- 
thing Martin  Luther  King  savs  \ou  ( an't 
depend  on.  because  he  i-retends  t  day  th  ,t 
he  believes  m  non-violence,  iind  everyplace 
he  goes  there's  alway.s  violen.-e.  He  is  Just 
about  the  biggest  violent  non-violent  ni.-m 
the  Communists  can  use. 

Griffin.  I  think  It  is  pre'.ty  (  bilous  to  a 
lot  of  people  that  this  business  of  non-vio- 
lent or  passive  re.^lstance  apparently  in  some 
ureas  is  Just  calculated  U)  irrluite  someone 
into  starting  violence. 

Julia  Brown.  I'm  sure  It  is.  bocjk  ut  the 
Non-'Vlolent  Coordinating  Committee.  Isn't 
that  a  name  lor  a  violent  committee? 

Griffin.  You're  tJiinking  of  SNCC,  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee? 
Julia  Brown.  Yes.  SNCC,  that  Stokely 
Carmlchael  heads,  and  he  l.s  the  most  violent 
man— one  of  the  most  violent  men— that 
the  Communists  are  using.  Martin  Luther 
King  pretends  that  he  believes  In  non- 
violence, when  he  doesn't. 

Griffin.  Mrs.  Brown,  what  Is  your  analysis 
or  your  opinion  of  Doctor  Kings  efforts  re- 
cently  to  merge  the  civil  rights  movement 
with   the  so-called   "peace   movement?" 

Julia  Brown.  That's  Communist-inspired 
too — the  peace  movements i.nd  Communist 
dominated.  Although  there  may  be  a  few  of 
the  dupes  In  this  peace  movement  who  feel 
that  they  are  doing  a  Job  and  really  fighting 
for  peace  (if  they  want  to  call  it  that)  It 
was  Communist  inspired.  I'his  dedicated 
little  Communist  in  Berkeley,  called  Bettlna 
Aptheker.  and  her  father,  who  Is  the  theore- 
tician of  the  Communist  Parly,  and  many 
other  Communists  il've  read  the  names  of 
a  lot  of  them) ,  are  sponsors  TTiey  are  Com- 
munists, and  they  organize  this  Vietnam 
War  Peace  Movement.  That's  part  of  the  so- 
called  phonv  civil  rights  movement. 

GRiFriN.  it  has  been  said  that  the  Com- 
munist strategy  for  overthrowing  this  coun- 
try from  the  Inside,  has  included  bringing 
together  three  large  mass  movements— the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  peace  movement 
and  the  labor  movement.  Now.  we've  seen 
Doctor  King  appareiitly  attempt  lo  merge 
the  civU  rights  and  the  peace  movement, 
and  we  have  seen  Walter  Reuther,  for  In- 
stance, try  to  amalgamate  the  labor  union 
movement  toward  both  the  peace  and  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Do  you  consider  that 
this  actually  is  the  Communist  plan  for 
overthrowing  this  country,  in  other  words 
to  generate  enough  massive  resistance  by 
bringing  these  three  groups  together?  Or  is 
this  Just  so  much  fright  talk? 

Julia  Brown.  It  Is  to  organize  the  groups 
together,  and  the  plan  for  the  takeover. 

Griffin.  So.  this  is  something  that  Is  not 
spontaneous  In  your  opinion,  but  is  part  of 
a  plan? 

Jlt-ia  Brown.  It's  part  of  a  plan,  and 
something  that  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
Griftin.  Mrs.  Brown.  I  notice  you  are 
traveling  around  Southern  California  here, 
speaking  for  an  organization  which  calls  it- 
self TACT — T.A.C.T.  Can  you  tell  us  some- 
thin?  about  that  organization? 

Jcxia  Brown.  TACT,  means  Truth  About 
Civil  Turmoil.  Ifs  an  organization  through- 
out the  country  with  many  local  groups,  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  the  conspiracy — 
the  Communist  conspiracy,  and  trying  to 
Inform  the  people. 

Griffin.  As  it  relates  to  civil  turmoil? 
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JuiiA  Brown.  Yes.  that's  right,  nn  it  re- 
lates to  civil  turmoil.  It's  a  very  good  orga- 
nization, and  they  have  sponsored  many 
speakers  throughout  the  country.  In  fact. 
I'm  on  one  of  the  tours  now  .■■pe.iklng  on 
Communism. 

CiRrFFiN.  Mrs  Brown,  your  words  have 
given  us  pre.at  food  for  thoueht,  and  we 
thank  you  very  much  for  coming  before 
our  microphones.  We  hope  that  the  next 
time  you  are  In  our  city,  you  will  come  back 
and  talk  t-o  us  .some  more. 

Our  Interview  today,  lias  been  v.llh  Julia 
Brown.  Negro  l.ody  from  Cleveland.  Oiilo. 
who  for  nliiP  yt^.irs  served  as  an  FBI.  under- 
cover .igent  in.-ide  the  Communist  Party. 
Mrs  ,I\i!i.i  Brown,  a  crnclous  hidv,  a  cour- 
ageous person,  and  a  real  American.  This  l.i 
Ed  Crlflln  speaking. 


Ji'iiA  nR"VVN-  R'DS  ix  r'lvn,  RU.IITS 
Brown.  I  know  that  the  Cr.nimunlsls  do 
not  care  ruiythlng  about  the  ne.'ro.  They're 
using  us  to  "farther  their  aims.  Tills  is  \vh,'-.t 
1  know  In  the  Communist  Party.  I  was  a:kPd 
t  1  incite  my  people  to  riot  many  times  I  know 
what  the  Communists  mean  lo  the  negro. 
The  people  you  see  today  running  up  iind 
down  the  streets — the  Communists  laup-ht 
them  llial  the  white  man  h.iU's  them  becau;-e 
lliey  are  negro  It's  not  the  better  class  of 
neKro;  it's  the  black  ti-ash  being  led  by  the 
white  trash.  That's  what  they  are! 

.■\NNouNCEn.  "Are  you  listening.  Uncle 
Sam?",  it  program  featuring  the  liioughts 
and  voices  of  grassroots  America,  will  return 
nflcr   the.'-e   words   from    <  ur   .--ponsor. 

Griffin.  Are  you  llslenine'.  Uncle  .'iam? 
One  of  your  liieces.  Uncle,  a  negro  lady  by 
tlie  name  of  Julia  Brown,  is  being  heard 
cjullc  a  bit  lately;  and  you  should  be  inter- 
ested In  what  she  h.as  Vj  say  concerning  Com- 
munist subversion  In  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment In  our  country.  No.  she's  not  Just  an 
Interested  bystander  trying  to  tell  you  your 
business,  Uncle,  or  Just  piling  another  opin- 
ion of  what's  going  on.  This  loyal  American 
ladv  knows  her  subject  from  lirst-h.and  ex- 
perience. Voluntarily,  .--he  spent  nine  long 
years  in  the  Communist  Party  as  an  under- 
cover operative  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Her  testimony  before  t!ie 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
revealed  much  new  Information  concerning 
Communist  tactics  lo  bring  racl.U  chaos  lo 
our  country.  So,  get  the  echo  of  race  nilll- 
tants  out  of  your  ears  for  a  few  minutes, 
Sam.  and  listen  closely  now  to  someone  who 
really  knows  what's  going  on  .  .  .  Mrs,  Julia 
Brown. 

B.iovvN.  I  v,;is  a  member  of  the  Communl.-l 
Partv  for  nine  months,  bat  I  certainly  found 
out   before  the  nine   months  was  over  liiat 
the    Communists    were    a    conspiracy.    You 
don't    walk    out    of    the    Communist    Pariy 
when  vou  feel  like  II.  So.  I  had  to  bide  n.y 
time.  After  the  nine  months.  I  did  something 
that    I    thought   that   they   would   e.xpel   me 
for.    They   were   running    a   candidate   on    a 
Progressive  Party  t.cket  for  President  of  me 
United    Stales — Henry    Wallace.    I    t.Xjk    l.ie 
poster  of  this  candidate  oil  of  n.y  house  i:id 
put    another    man's    poster    on    the    house. 
Tlaat  candidate  vion — Trutiian.  So.   you  m-p. 
It  was  six  of  one  and  half  dozen  of  the  other. 
The    Communists    visited    me   several    lime." 
to  borate  nie  for  my  action  and  said  I  v.ould 
never  be  a  good  Communist  unless  I  allo-.ved 
ihem  to  guide  me  m  everythinc    So.  I  asked 
them  to  let  me  stay  home  for  a  while  i.nd 
let  me  think  things  out.  About  the  time  I 
thought  I  would  not  be  watched  or  followed. 
I  went  to  the  side  entrance  of   the  Federal 
Bureau  of   Investigation.  I  loid  my  story.   I 
thought   it    was   Just   a   conspiracy   confined 
to  the  Cleveland  area.  I  was  really  a  dupe: 
I  knew  nothing  about  rommunism.  I  knew 
these  people  were  saying  and  teaching  things 
that  were  wron7  because  when  I  was  a  child 
mv  mother  alwavb  taught  me  that  the  1  ive 
of"  God    and    country    was    the    main    thing. 
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Vou  couldn't  love  one  without  the  I'lhcr 
They  didn't  love  either  one  So  I  knew  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  with  these  pH>npie  I 
went  to  the  K  B  I  to  tell  them  what  I  liad 
heard  and  seen 

In  1951.  I  went  baclc  into  the  Communist 
Party  for  the  FBI  and  remained  there  for 
nine  years  I  left  the  servU-e  of  the  FBI  in 
May.  1960  I  testlfietl  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  196'2  in 
Washington  D  C  I  named  over  one  hun- 
dred .md  twenty  (H-ople  in  the  Cleveland 
area  i»nd  throughout  the  country  I  traveled 
•ill  over  the  United  States  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  lor  the  FBI  I  named  over 
one  hundretl  .ind  twenty  people  that  I  knew 
to  be  Conununlst  Believe  nie  that  wnsnt 
half  the  number  I  knt>w  ITiere  were  twenty 
Communists  svibpoen.ied  tliree  were  :aw- 
yers.  two  were  school  teachers,  I<jur  under 
orders  Irom  the  Party  that  had  infiltrated 
churches.  All  of  them  h.id  betrayed  their 
country.  I  know  that  the  Communists  do  not 
care  anything  about  the  negro  They're  using 
us  to  further  their  alms  This  is  what  I 
know  In  the  Communist  Party.  I  was  .usked 
to  Incite  my  people  to  not  many  times  I 
Know  what  the  Communist-';  mean  to  the 
negro  They  Tre  using  the  grievances  of  the 
negro  people  of  this  country  to  farther  the 
alms  of  the  Communists  I  know  there  are 
grievances.  I  have  k^rlevances  but  Im  sure 
that  the  Communists  are  using  many  of  the 
grievances  to  further  the  C'lnmunlst  s  aim 
This  Is  what  I  iun  agaiiisi  It's  an  Insult  to 
me  to  feel  that  a  negro  child  can  t  get  an 
education  unless  he  is  sitting  beside  a  white 
child  I  feel  that  they  should  be  educated. 
Thet;  too.  when  I  Uxjlc  back  at  myself  Im 
uneducated.  I  may  be  sorry  sometimes  be- 
cause I'm  not  able  to  express  myself  Some- 
times I'm  glad  because  in  my  travels 
throughout  the  United  States.  I've  met  ^0 
many  educated  irackpot,s  and  so  many 
warped  Intellectuals  that  I  could  have  been 
one  of  them  I 

So.  I  think  in  order  to  have  good  Ameri- 
cans, one  of  the  main  things  is  to  have  a 
good  home  life:  have  good  parents  that  can 
teach  you  the  love  of  Clod  and  country  But 
you  see.  the  Communists  want  to  give  you 
that  inferiority  complex  This  is  what  they 
have  given  many  vf  the  negroes  I  feel  that 
parents  move  into  neighborhoods  where 
their  children  can  .atend  school  Bussing  o( 
children  ten  miles  down  the  road — a  bunch 
of  white  children  to  a  negro  school  and  a 
bunch  of  colored  children  to  a  white  school- 
to  me.  Ls  absolutely  siUy  That  is  not  inte- 
gration, that  s  agitation!  This  is  what  the 
Communists  are  doing  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
that  in  the  South,  there  isn  t  .is  much  of  a 
problem  of  discrimination  .la  people  pretend 
there  Is  The  negro  :n  the  South  lives  fairly 
well.  The  richest  negroes  m  the  world  are 
southern  negroes  .md  they  live  m  the  South. 
Martin  Luther  Klni;  knows  that  That  s  why 
he  lives  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  but  stays  la 
other  parts  .<{  the  country  trying  to  agltatf 
the  North.  East  and  West  He  bulU  a  hundred 
thousand  dollar  mansion  in  .Atlanta.  Georgia. 
There  are  negroes  with  $100,000  .ind  S150.000 
mansions  .Some  ot  the  finest  white  people  in 
this  country — southern  white  people — are 
the  best  friends  of  the  negro  people  in  the 
South. 

I  was  born  in  the  South  and  I  lived  all 
over  the  South  We  never  liad  any  trouble  m 
the  South  I  never  knew  anything  about 
discrimination  until  I  moved  to  Detroit, 
.Michigan  We  lived  on  a  mixed  street  in 
.Atlanta.  Georgia.  The  relationship  belweei) 
white  .i.nd  colored  was  tine  We  had  no 
trouble  Today,  the  Cotnmunlsti  nave  caused 
more  hate  m  this  country  than  there  ha» 
ever  been  m  the  history  of  our  country  be- 
tween black  and  white  But  you  see.  the 
people  that  you  see  today  running  up  and 
down    the   streets,    the    Communists    taught 
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'.hem  that  the  white  man  hates  them  be- 
cause they  are  negro  it  is  not  the  better 
class  of  negroes,  it  is  the  black  trash  being 
led  by  the  white  trash  ITiafs  what  they  lu-e! 
I  don't  oare  what  Martin  Luther  King  Is; 
he  Is  a  negro  I  don't  care  any  more  about 
a  negro  scapegoat  for  the  Communist  Party 
than  I  do  about  a  white  person  that  is  a 
scapegoat  for  the  Communist  Party  Being  a 
negro  doesn't  make  me  love  a  person  that 
doesn  t  do  tne  right  thing — that  does  not 
love  God  and  his  country — any  more  than  It 
makes  me  love  anyone  else 

I  want  to  tell  you  »i>metliing  J  H  Jack- 
sen.  .1  negro  nunlster  who  is  head  of  0,500,000 
negroes  throughout  the  United  States — head 
of  the  Baptist  Convention— tired  Martin 
Luther  King  Irom  the  Baptist  Convention 
You've  never  re.id  that,  have  you''  Well,  he 
was  hred  years  ago  He  is  not  supposed  to 
be  preaching  in  a  church  at  all  Of  course,  he 
isn  t  preaching,  lies  tnl>  teaching  Commu- 
nism, 'i'ou  know  Martin  Luther  King  was 
raising  from  two  to  three  nuUlon  dollars 
when  he  lived  in  Chicago  In  a  vear  and  one 
half,  he  raised  two  to  three  million  dollars 
It  all  went  lor  agitation  Not  one  cent  went 
lor  'he  betterment  uf  the  negro  people.  You 
t.ilk  about  poverty  programs.  Two  to  three 
million  dollars  in  Chicago  could  have  gone  a 
long  Way  to  help  the  poverty-stricken  ne- 
groes They  don't  intend  to  help  the  poverty- 
stricken  negroes,   they  Intend  to  use  them 

Martin  Luther  King  was  given  a  $1J5  000 
check  m  Detroit,  Michigan  by  the  unions  Of 
course,  there  are  many  Communists  control- 
ling unions  all  over  the  Umted  States.  Roy 
Wilkins  wanted  him  to  give  him  part  of  It. 
but  Martin  said.  "No  "  Martin  couldn't  give 
him  part  of  it  I  knew  th.it  Martin  had  to 
turn  that  check  .iver  to  somebody  else.  So 
Roy  WUkms  wrote  in  the  headlines  of  his 
article  :n  the  leftist  paper  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio  The  Communists  are  now  trying  to 
infiltrate  the  civil  rights  movement"  I've 
never  said  Martin  Luther  King  is  a  Com- 
munist I  don  t  call  Martin  Luther  King  a 
Communist  If  you  call  a  man  a  Communist 
and  haven't  attended  a  closed  Communist 
meeting  with  him  ;ind  have  other  witnesses, 
then  you  can  be  sued  for  one  million  dol- 
l.irs  That's  one  of  the  laws  Earl  Warren 
didn't  throw  out!  I  wonder,  sometimes,  why 
(lid  he  'iteep  that  one'  That's  one  he  held  on 
to  I  did  not  coll  Martin  Luther  King  a  Com- 
munist He  doesn't  have  to  be  a  Commuiust 
when  lie  follows  the  Communist  line  He's 
juft  iis  dangerous  .ls  any  Communist  m  the 
world  I  despise  Martin  Luther  King  I  know 
he  IS  loading  the  negro  people  to  the  slaugh- 
ter pen  .ind  aiding  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy 

.^RE   You   Listening,   L^ncle  Sam"* 

Commentator:  G    Edward  Gnmn. 

Topic:   Leonard  Patterson  Speech. 

pArrtRsoN  The  civil  rights  movement  to- 
day Is  a  Communist  movement,  but  it  has  got 
someone  else  in  tne  forefront  It  Is  a  Com- 
munist program — it  is  their  program  It  pro- 
vides the  leadership — the  dnvlng  force  There 
are  Communlsta  In  the  Trade  umons.  the 
churches,  the  Masons  and  the  Elks — they  are 
everywhere  They  press  the  button  and  they 
dance  to  the  music 

Griffin  Are  you  listening.  Uncle  Sam^  Do 
you  hear  what  this  man  is  telling  you'  Oh. 
I  know  you  are  pretty  busy  with  all  the  "ex- 
perts '  and  opinion-molders:  but  what  this 
man  has  to  say  Is  important  You  can  believe 
It  or  not.  Uncle,  take  it  or  leave  it.  but  you 
ought  to  listen  just  the  same  You  know,  he 
Just  may  be  right 

Are  vou  listening,  Uncle  Sum'  There  is  a 
nephew  of  vours  by  the  name  ol  Leonard 
Patterson,  making  the  rounds  these  days  giv- 
ing speeches  He  is  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 
Uncle,  but  he  i*  not  one  of  those  fellows  call- 
ing for  Black  Power"  or  shouting  police 
brutality.  '   or   trying   to  agitate  people  into 
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rlois  and  revolution  There  was  a  time.  Uncle, 
when  this  Patterson  fellow  did  do  Uiose 
things,  when  he  was  a  member  <jf  the  Com- 
munist Party  That  is  right  He  Joined  the 
Communists  way  back  In  19'.28  Remember 
when  they  were  just  begjniung  to  worm  Into 
the  woodwork?  Well,  lie  was  pretty  high  In 
the  Party  in  tlujse  days  went  to  Moscow  for 
adv.mced  training  .ilong  with  people  like 
Steve  Nelson  Benj^mun  Gltlow  and  CI. aide 
LWfhtfoot  In  fact  he  was  a  room  mate  -.vlth 
Gus  Hall  the  Head  if  t!ie  Communist  Party 
in  our  country  But  he  Is  on  cur  side  now. 
Uncle  When  he  finally  woke  up  to  the  f.ict 
that  the  Communists  were  not  really  Inter- 
ested In  helping  the  Negroes-  that  they  were 
just  using  him  and  his  people  to  create  fric- 
tlc^n  and  hatred  and  vnolence  between  r.ices  - 
he  got  out  last,  and  he  has  been  lighting 
them  ever  since. 

You  know.  Uncle,  this  Is  one  Americm 
worth  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  He  Is  one 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  uilklng  about. 
Are  you  listening.  Uncle  Sam?  Leonard  Pat- 
terson Is  talking  to  you! 

Patterson  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  fellow 
Americans,  a  lot  of  people  think  once  a 
Communist,  always  .t  Communist  That  is 
not  so  The  ex-Communlsts  have  made  the 
greatest  fighters  against  Communism. 
Brother  if  you  had  seen  what  had  to  be 
done  under  Communism  like  I  have,  you 
would  give  your  life  to  rectily  it.  too  I 
Joined  the  Communist  movement,  first  In 
the  Y'oung  Communist  League  in  1928.  I 
Joined  wholeheartedly  and  sincerely,  because 
I  thought  at  that  time  the  Communist  Party 
program  was  a  program  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  the  American  people — 
that  It  was  the  only  party  that  was  doing 
anything  for  the  Negro  people.  They  sold  me 
a  bill  of  goods  I  accepted  it.  and  I  worked 
hard  for  the  Communist  movement  from 
1928  to  1937  when  I  came  out  I  went  lo 
Moscow.  Russia  a^  a  student,  transferred  mv 
membership  from  the  American  Communist 
Party  to  the  Russian  Ci:immunlst  Party,  par- 
ticipated In  the  activities  ol  tlic  Communist 
Party  in  Germany  In  other  words.  I  have 
had  some  international  experience  In  the 
Communist  movement 

I  engaged  In  fjulte  a  few  activities  in  the 
Conxmunist  Party,  including  organizing  dem- 
onstrations, riots  and  goon  squads.  How  many 
people  know  what  a  ^oon  squad  is'  I  org;i- 
nlzed  strikes,  Washington.  D.C.  committees, 
picketed  the  White  House.  1  organized  and 
gave  leadership  to  these  activities.  I  was  a 
District  Organizer  for  the  Y'oung  Communist 
League  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania:  I  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Committee  and 
National  Bureau  of  the  Young  Communist 
League;  I  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Negro  Commission;  and  I  was 
the  chairman  of  the  International  Negro 
Commission  of  the  Communist  Intcriia- 
tlenale  I  have  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States  making  speeches  for  the  Communist 
movement  (propaganda).  In  fact,  when  I 
was  in  Russia,  I  traveled  two-thirds  (f  the 
way  around  Russia  to  carry  on  mternatloiutl 
propaganda  I  told  the  Russians  how  good 
Russia  was  and  how  bad  the  United  States 
was 

I  had  better  get  on  the  riots  now — I  pucss 
that  is  what  you  are  interested  in.  If  there 
Is  anything  el.se  that  you  want  to  know- 
about  my  past  activities  and  my  training. 
I  could  talk  two  hours  about  my  past  ex- 
periences: but  that  is  not  so  important. 
What  Is  important  is  what  Is  going  on  today 
and  what  is  the  solution. 

Back  in  1930  the  Communist  Internatio- 
nale in  Moscow  drew  up  a  resolution  In  which 
It  states  that  the  Communist  Party  must 
utilize  every  grle\ance  of  the  Negro  people, 
stir  them  up.  Inflame  them,  and  get  them  to 
a  high  pitch  to  create  what  they  call  a 
"mass  movement  of  Indignation."  and  that 
the  Communist  Party   must   give  leadership 
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to  such  a  movement.  Therefore.  In  order  to 
gain  those  people  for  the  cause  of  Commu- 
nist revolution,  the  Communist  Party  would 
have  to  champion  their  cause,  create  inci- 
dents, set  white  against  black  and  black 
:.r:alnsl  white.  Just  to  create  these  Incidents. 
■|  aev  utlU/e  one  apalnst  another;  It  is  an 
lid  Communist  trick  It  Is  Ju.st  part  of  their 
policy  U)  divide  and  rule — to  take  power. 
You  see.  the  Communists  use  these  people. 
A  lot  of  them  do  not  know  It  If  a  Communist 
movement  They  are  ni.t  pullty  of  It;  they  are 
guilty  of  It.  but  they  are  not  conscious  of 
it.  I  should  say. 

They  have  problems,  plenty  of  problems— 
h  ■using  problems  and  i)roblems  of  good 
J  lbs  But  what  have  we  done?  We  have  left 
It  to  the  Communist  Party  They  do  not  want 
tiiem  to  have  good  jobs  so  they  can  stir  them 
up:  they  do  not  want  the  people  in  the  Watts 
section  peaceful.  They  want  them  to  lay 
around  and  not  work,  to  steal,  rob  and  quar- 
rel. ^^lat  way,  they  can  po  In  and  easily  stir 
them  up — have  r.ice  riots  and  Ux)t  stores. 
The  Communists  are  skilled — Moscow 
taught  them  how.  They  "a-ere  mainly  to  go 
Into  the  Neitro  churches  (the  largest  Nepro 
organization  in  the  United  States)  and  get 
influeiitlal  people,  train  them,  school  them, 
make  them  loaders,  and  build  a  mass  figure 
like  Martin  Luther  Klnc  and  others  around 
whom  to  build  a  movement.  That  "was  laid 
down  In  19:in.  and  It  lias  been  going  on  ever 
since  It  Is  going  on  today. 

Let  me  tell  you  ju.st  one  more  fiin;;  In 
1917,  during  the  Communist  Bolshevik  Rev- 
ohition,  when  the  Communist  Party  to;3k 
power,  there  were  less  than  twelve  thoti.sand 
Communist  P.irtv  members  l.'i  a  country  of 
two  hundred  million  people.  Did  you  under- 
stand what  I  said?  Six  hundred  million  poo- 
ple  "were  In  China,  and  about  one-half  of  one 
percent  were  Communist  Party  members. 
They  ux'k  power.  So.  the  question  of  Com- 
munism must  be  t  iken  seriously.  The  Com- 
munist Party  h._s  members  in  all  key  spots. 
In  the  Str.te  Department,  you  cannot  put 
your  hands  on  them,  but  they  are  there  It 
Ls  dangerotis,  very  d mgerous.  That  is  how 
the  Communists  can  liave  one  percent  and 
take  over  a  country   They  are  in  key  spots. 

We  have  alx)ut  twenty-two  million  Negroes 
In  the  United  States.  We  do  not  need  them 
as  enemies,  but  rather,  on  the  side  of  Ameri- 
canism   We  do  not  want  the  Communists  to 
continue   to   put   Negro   against   white,   and 
white   atta'.nst   Negro    We   need   to   work   to- 
gether.   Bullets.    Russian    missiles,    airplanes 
and  bombs  win  not  look  for  color  when  they 
come.   They   wii!    destroy   our   country — you 
and   me    We  will   be  In   slavery.  You   and  I 
both  have  Vi  learn  who  our  common  enemies 
are.  and  we  have  to  learn  to  fight  as  one.  We 
have  to  fight  Communism  wherever  Commu- 
nism    shows     I's     nasty     head.     Everywhere 
Communism  r.iises  lis  head,  "we  have  to  raise 
our   foot  and   stamp   It  back  dowm.  We  can 
not  compromise    We  compromised  In  China, 
and  today  six  hundred  million  are  enslaved 
by  Communl-:m  and  threatening  the  entire 
world   with   another  war.   Why?   Because  we 
compromised   with   Communism.   You   know 
tiie  story    Lastern  Europe  was  the  same  way. 
I  liveti  In  Russia  and  went  to  school  there; 
I   lived    in    the   United    States   and   went   to 
school  here    I  met  Communists  from  practi- 
cally  all   the  countries  in   the  world;   I  met 
people    from   all    over.   But   let   me   tell   you 
somethin.Et.   I   do   r.ol  c.ire  how  many   griev- 
ances or  dis^idvantages  we  may  have  in  the 
United  Si-ites    We  are  blessed  tj  be  in  this 
country   We  are  blessed  to  be  in  our  country. 
Y'ou  tike,  for  cx.tmple.  the  American  Negro. 
I   do  not   care   how   many  disadvantages  he 
has   in   tlUs   country;    his   education   Is   even 
above    those    small    Eitropean    countries    in 
Central   E.vst-ern  Europe.  His  total  wealth  Is 
more  than  many  European  countries.  There 
Is  a    lot   that   I   can   say.   He   may  not  have 
everything   he   wants    or   desires,    but   he   is 
better  off  In  the  United  States  than  any  place 
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in  the  world.  1  thank  you.  Griffin:  Well,  what 
did  you  think  about  that.  Uncle  Sam?  Leo- 
nard Patterson  had  an  important  story  to  tell 
and  he  was  telling  It  for  you. 

I  Prom  the  Herald  of  FYeedom.  Zarephath, 

N.J..  Apr.9.  19651 
THE  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jb, 
Born  In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  on  January  15. 
1929,  Rev.  King.  Jr..  w;is  named  Michael 
Luther  King.  Jr.  In  1935  his  f.ithcr.  tlie  Rev. 
Michael  Luther  King,  Sr.,  ciianped  his  lirst 
name  and  that  of  his  son  i.)  the  one  by  "which 
he  is  now  known. 

Rev.  King.  Sr.,  a  highly  rcsi)cct(d  Negro 
Baptist  minister,  "w.as  pa.'- tor  ot  the  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church  ol  Atlanta.  Georpla.  He  had 
married  Alberta  Williams,  liie  daughter  of  a 
mltiister.  She  was  a  well  educated,  rclincd 
girl  of  a  fine  religious  ]:jnlly. 

Rev.  King.  Sr.,  had  a  very  large  cor.gi-ega- 
ticn  in  Atlanta,  and  w:is  ii.fluential  in  the 
Atlanta  community.  lie  enjoyed  a  good  In- 
come, was  respected  by  white  and  colored 
iilike.  and,  while  always  seeking  to  belter  t!ie 
living  conditions  and  opportunities  of  tlie 
Negro  conimunlty.  he  always  abided  by  the 
law  and  never  became  involved  la  agitation 
movements;  nor  would  be  allow  himself  to 
be  swayed  by  "carpet-baggers." 

King.  Jr..  was  raised  In  a  home  where  he 
liid  every  comfort  and  security.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  a  devoutly  religious  family  and 
seemed  destined  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  until  he  met  up  with  other  In- 
fluences in  college.  In  1944  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  entered  Morehouse  College  In  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  where  he  lemaiiied  tintil  he 
obtained  his  A.B.  Degree  in  1948.  While 
there,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
President  of  the  College,  Benjamin  E.  Mays. 
Mays  had  already  been  alfiliated  with  com- 
munist fronts. 

He  had  supported  Harry  Bridges,  had  f.i,- 
vored  commissioning:  communists  In  the 
armed  forces.  While  Kir.g  was  at  Morehouse 
College,  Mays  became  ;■  >  iiitcresled  in  the 
communists' that  he  lent  his  name  on  April 
21,  1947,  as  a  Negro  leader  in  cicfeiise  of  the 
Communist  Party.  In  the  book.  "Thirteen  for 
Christ,"  a  chapter  on  King  was  written  by 
John  Howard  Grlffln.  author  of  'Black  Like 
Me,"  In  which  we  read  (paces  33  34  of  "Thir- 
teen for  ChriEf ') ,  "A  strongly  athletic,  phys- 
ically robust,  life  loving  youth,  he  evidenced 
no  obvious  vocation  for  the  ministry,  but  his 
concern  for  racial  and  economic  justice  wa.s 
already  substantial.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
such  thinkers  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Williams  it  became  far  more  pro- 
found." Dr.  Mays  by  1962  had  piled  up 
thirty-five  afflllations  with  communist  fronts 
and  an  Important  connection  with  llie 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

In  1948  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  entered 
Crozier  Theological  Seminary.  Chester,  Pa., 
and  In  1951  received  his  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Divinity  and  the  PeaJl  Plafkner  Award  for 
Scholarship.  While  there  he  admittedly  was 
Influenced  by  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent of  Howard  University,  who  preached 
there.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi;  and  King.  Jr.  a'isorbed 
Dr.  Johnson's  eulogies  of  Gandhi.  Dr.  John- 
son had  already  been  active  In  many  com- 
munist fronts  and  was  an  ardent  believer  in 
permitting  communists  to  be  olSccrs  in  tiie 
armed  forces. 

King,  Jr.  then  contlnv.ed  on  in  college  at 
Boston  University,  as  a  Louis  Crozier  Fellow. 
obtaining  his  Ph.  D.  in  1955.  He  was  u'.so  a 
special  student  at  the  University  of  Pei.n- 
sylvanla  and  Harvard  University.  Then  as 
now,  there  was  a  shonage  of  qualified  or- 
dained ministers  in  the  United  .-itates,  and 
this  Is  especially  true  in  the  Soutii.  In  order 
to  help  overcome  this  shoruige,  several  Bible 
Schools  and  Seminaries  have  made  available 
three-year  courses  in  order  to  get  more  min- 
isters, evangelists  and  preachers  into  the 
field.  In  spite  of  the  need  of  tlie  people  for 
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ministers.  King  stayed  In  school  for  twenty- 
one  years,  ten  of  those  years  In  coUepes. 

Oti  June  17,  1953.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
married  Miss  Coretta  Scott,  a  beautiful  and 
talented  young  lady  from  Marlon.  .'Alabama. 
They  had  met  and  dated  when  she  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Mu.slc.  In  1954  Klnz  w.is  ottered  t!ie  p.istontc 
of  two  Baptist  churches  In  the  East  and 
teaching  posus  In  three  colleges.  He  cliose  tlie 
ptstorate  lif  the  Dexter  Avenue  liapti.-l 
Church  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  King  and 
his  wile  have  fo-.ir  children  one  ol  t.iem  a 
son  c  UTVinp  on  the  now  t:aditiona!  i.ame  o; 
Martin  Luther  King  III. 

AflCT  becoming  establi  hed  In  Mo  ii.,iri!i. 
King  founded  the  Monlpomerv  Improvemci.t 
.Association  and  led  a  succet-sful  bus  boycott. 
In   1956  Time  Mapanine  selected  Martin  1  u- 
ther    King.    Jr.   lu;   one    of    the    "out^uaiding 
personalities  of  195G."  On  April  24,  1957  Klii^ 
a-cepted  the  1957  Social  Justice  Award  from 
the  National  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation, 
'nils  is  the  organlz.ilion  which  published  the 
bla.'4>hemous   drawing   of   Jesus   Christ    .us    a 
"Criminal    Wanted    lor    Sedition."    The    Na- 
tional  Religion   and    Labor   Foundation   had 
been  exposed  and  cited  as  a  communist  Irom 
in  1944.  thirteen  years  belore  King  accepted 
their   award,   by   the   SF>eclal   Committee   on 
Un-American  Activities  of  the  78th  Conere.£. 
'1  hat  .same  year,  on  September  2.  1957.  Mar- 
tin lulher  King.  Jr.  v.i'S  a  featured  sneak'^r 
for   tlie  Highlander  Folk  School.  Monu-aple. 
Tenn,.  on  th.e  occainon  of  tiicir  25th  Anni- 
versary Celebration.  The  Commission  on  Ed- 
uf-:ition   of    the   .strite   of   Georgia   cited    tlie 
Highlander  I'olk  School    i  after  a  full  inves- 
tigation)   a.s    being   a    "Communist   'JYaliiing 
School." 

In  M:u-cli  of  1957  Kii"iP  started  the  '".-loutii- 
cni  Christian  Leadership  Conference"  v.  ith 
hi!rj5elf  as  President,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Shuttle- 
worth  a,s  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Ralph  Aber- 
natiiy  ns  Treasurer.  All  tlirce  have  piled  up 
an  uiienviatale  record  of  i^lliliation  with  pro- 
communist  orpani.=atio:.s  iind  commun.st 
fronts.  In  the  dailv  Congressional  Record, 
October  21,  1963,  Page  A6552,  the  Hon.  J.  D. 
Waggonner  listed  the  c Jinmunist-lronters  In 
the  NAACP,  after  which  he  stated.  'I  would 
like  to  add  to  that  list  'Reverend'  Fred  Lee 
Shuttleworth.  convicted  bootlegger  and  head 
of  the  communist  front  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund." 

After  1957  Martin  1  ui'ner  Kii.p.  Jr.  became 
a  national  celebrity,  getting  tremeiidoti.s  pub- 
licity, oiten  by  nrrangin;^  to  pet  liimself  ar- 
rested and  for  a  short  t;me  failing  Ui  post 
bond.  The  liberal  press  built  him  up  into  the 
liero  of  the  oppre.ssed  colored  miu-ses  m 
.America,  The  following  nuotation  from  a 
communist  document  Indicates  his  Impor- 
t.ince   in    the   Struggle   for    Negro    Rights. 

From  the  Hoir-e  Committee  on  Un-Amen- 
c;in  Activities.  .Anpendix  to  Hearings  dated 
June  10,  3960.  Part  IV.  Papes  2338  2.349,  we 
quote  the  following  copy  of  fi:i  olticial  Com- 
munist Part'-  document  entitled  "Draft  He.';- 
oiution  Ocu.ber  25,  19.39  by  ixtiis  Perry." 
.  .  .  •  To  raliV  the  ma-sSes  i  puin=t  imperialism 
wc  need  also  slogans  that  co.'Tcet'y  express 
tlie  iiature  '■-  today's  .^-ti'ip-zle  !"r  Negro 
riphlt."  .  .  .  The  ripht  (I  r<"eL'ro",s  to  "uj  tb.e 
administrators  of  Civil  Rights  laws.  Interpret- 
ers of  their  provisions  and  enforcers  and 
jui'pes  '  i  Molatio.;.-.  luust  be  rc:'opni7ed,  Or-e 
if  the  movements  that  developed  and  shook 
the  world  in  the  field  of  Negro  liberation  .  .  . 
is  ti.e  Martin  Luther  King  I;npro,  eniciU  As- 
E  iciat.on.  Tl"iis  movement  inspired  Ne.'jroes 
of  uther  cities  to  conduct  rimilar  strug^leb. 
.So  powerful  wns  this  n.oveme.'it.  that  the 
young  Martin  Luther  King  emerged  hvc  years 
ago  from  an  obscure  clergyman  to  ;)romi- 
neiiie  as  a.i  i;ilcrnation3l  hpure  Kir.c.  A\ypT- 
nathy.  Shuttleworth  and  other  prominent 
ministers  m  Tne  i^uuih  are  t'"ie  iiiost  au- 
thorized  spokesmen   for   this   movement." 

Martin  Luthtr  King,  Jr.  selected  as  h.s  sec- 
retary at  the  Southern  Leadership  Confer- 
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cnce  Bavnrd  H'iStUi,  wlM  IVOrkMl  in  this  ra- 
pacity from  Search.  1W7  untU  1960  Ru«Un 
t\iu\  already  been  convict**!  of  And  served  i, 
jaJl  sentence  f-r  sex  perversion  and  had  til»o 
served  more  ^^lan  two  years  in  a  federal  prls- 
■  <n  rather  than  serve  m  the  irmed  forres  uf 
our  i-ountrv  Hvistln  who  had  been  active  in 
the  Young  Communist  I-eaifuei  while  work- 
ing a«  Kinus  secretary  attended  the  li>57 
C'l'iiventlon  "f  the  t'l.mrnunlst  Partv  I'SA  am 
an  ubaerver  Other  'ibservers  noted  that 
Ruslln  was  influencini(  KlnR  uid  that  Rustin 
was  m  ncoixl  staiulinK  '  with  the  highest 
echelon.^  ' -f  the  Commuiust  Partv 

til  1960  when  Bavard  Rustin  moved  on  19 
bl«(<er  thlnj^s  the  -ominuiilit  influence  in 
the  -Southern  C'hrlsll m  leadership  Confer- 
ence continued  throuijth  Kings  hinng  of  a 
man  who  called  hlmaelf  Jack  H  O  Dell  but 
was  ilso  known  xia  Hunter  t»ltt«  O  Dell  King 
made  O  Dell  Educational  DirecVir  for  Oetirgia. 
AUb<una  and  Mississippi  C^Dell  had  been 
expelled  from  '.he  National  Maritime  Union 
for  conununlst  .tctlvitles  lie  vra*  'he  South- 
ern District  Organizer  Jor  the  Communist 
Partv  USA  ixid  operated  out  of  Partv  Hend- 
quarters  ;n  New  Orleans  He  took  the  (-"trtu 
Amendment  regarding  his  Communist  Party 
membersiilp  Snd  activities  in  Hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Americat 
Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  ODell.  who  became  a  close 
adviser  and  planner  for  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr  was  a  member  of  'he  Nat' ^nal  Committee 
of  the  Ci>nimunist  Party  JSA  i These  facta 
were  revealed  by  the  St  Louis  (llobe  Demo- 
cnit    October  ;^6    1962  i 

riie  same   newspaper  on  January   12    1064 
quoted  Cius  Hall,  Uen    Secretary  of  the  Contv- 
munist   Party   USA    as  saying  at  a  meeting. 
The  United  States   is   now   moving  strongljr 
in    the    direction    of    communism  Tlie 

l.\>mmunist  Partv  will  run  the  United  S't-iiep 
eventuilly  lu  resporjse  to  a  question  Ha|l 
stated  the  Communist  Party  leaders  in  the 
United  States  consult  with  and  advise  top 
Negro  leaders  in  their  Civil  Rights  cam- 
paigns ■■  Members  of  the  Communist 
Party  are  very  aitive  in  all  the  Negro  rrga- 
nizationa  engaged  In  the  Civil  Rights  strug- 
gle Jcvseph  AlsoTi  liberal  columiuat  warned 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  The  sub- 
ject of  real  head-shaking  is  the  Rev  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr  :-Ii3  influence  is  very  great 
Yet  he  has  accepted  and  is  almost  certainly 
still  accepting  comjnunist  collaboration  ahfl 
even  communist  advice   ' 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  became  a  joiuei'' 
in  order  to  gather  new  supporters  from  nt^' 
possible  source  He  became  a  member  o' 
NAACP  .uid  CORK  He  was  Editor  at  Large 
for  the  Christian  Century,  .i  tar-left  publica- 
tion exposed  by  the  Church  League"  of  Amer- 
ica m  ly59  He  became  a  memt>er  of  the 
National  .Advisory  Council  o(  the  Fellowship 
of  Fieconciliation  of  Nyack.  NY  This  15  the 
group  Bay.ird  Rustin  was  working  for  when 
lie  was  jailed  for  his  sex  deviations.  Rustm 
was  Race  Relations  Director"  for  the  c>rg4- 
niz.ilion. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  was  .i  featured 
speaker  for  the  War  Resisters  League  of  New 
York  City  which  organization  employed  Bai- 
ard  FtiLstin  .us  National  Secretary  Rustin  h.1d 
the  honcr  of  first  introducing  King  to  Kwanje 
Nkriunan  conununlst  dictator  of  Clhana  Fcr 
several  i.ears  King  had  been  ,i  member  of  tlje 
National  Committee  ut  the  .American  Com- 
mittee on  .\frica  which  sponsored  a  U  S  towr 
tor  communist  Holden  Roberto  who  .idmita 
th..t  his  communist  followers,  operating  from 
the  Congo,  have  raided  villages  m  .Angola  i.Qd 
.ire  responsible  for  the  accompinymg  n.p^s. 
t..rtures.  murders  and  mutilations  In  tact, 
he  savs  these  things  are  necessary  to  .ic- 
i .  mplish  his  purpose 

Martin   Luther   King,    Jr    was   an   admirer 
i   the  :iow  cited  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund  of  which  identified  comnuiniet 
C.irl  Braden  was  Field  Secretary    When  Bra- 
den  was  convicted  of  contempt  of  Congrees 
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King  initiated  a  petition  u>  ITes  Kennedy 
.uakmg  for  clemency  for  him  and  solicited 
signers  for  the  jjetlUon  In  1963  Rev  Shut- 
tlew<  rth  Kings  cli  se  aiwkiclate  ind  secretary 
of  his  Southern  ChrLstlan  Leadership  Con- 
ference became  premdent  "f  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund  active  in 
twelve  st.ite»  bused  in  New  Orleans  Shut- 
tleworfh  the  moonshiner  .md  prc^-onimu- 
niist  had  become  Pnstor  of  rtie  RevelulloD 
Baptist  Church  ut  1556  John  Street.  Cincin- 
nati   Ohio 

Mfirtin  Luther  King  .Ir  bectime  ii  member 
of  the  N.'xtlonal  Committee  !or  a  sane  Nu- 
clear Policy  and  signed  numerous  petitions 
for  them  calling  for  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing  On  May  14  1961  King  signed 
A  petition  to  President  Kennedy  <lenounclng 
the  House  Committee  on  L'n-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tivities and  the  Semite  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee E:arller  that  year  i  January)  he 
h.kd  signed  petitions  Ui  Congress  to  abolish 
the  HCU  A  One  of  these  petitions  appeared 
,is  .in  advertisement  In  the  communist  prop- 
aganda newspaper  the  National  Ouardlan.  on 
January  16    1961 

Kings  cli  se  relationship  U:>  the  communist 
front  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund  w  IS  brought  to  light  when  their  oftlces 
were  raided  by  the  New  Orleans  [«oMce  and 
Their  hies  seized  Hearings  held  .ind  reports 
issued  by  the  Ixiuisiana  Joint  I-oglslatlve 
Committee  on  Un-Americnn  Activities 
showed  the  tie-in  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr 
and  this  communist  front  In  Report  No  4. 
issued  November  19.  1963.  Page  100  there  is 
a  photogroph  of  King  with  three  i ■Ulcers  of 
SCEP  all  of  whom  .ire  identifled  conunu- 
nlsts  On  Page  101.  Exhibit  Ni.i  44  is  a  check 
payable  to  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  person- 
ally and  deposited  by  him  in  liis  SCLC 
^^lnd  Many  t>ther  letters  appear  la  these  re- 
ports which  show  the  close  working  agree- 
ment in  operation  of  Kings  SCLC  and  the 
New  Orleans  headquarters  of  the  communist- 
front    S  C  E  F 

The  communist  pRir>er,  the  Worker  on 
Oct'>ber  .'I  1961  reported  Rev  King  Urges 
UN     Admit     Peoples     China  The     Rev 

Martin  Luther  King  favors  admission  of 
People  s  China  to  the  UN.  he  sajd  List  week 
-Addressing  a  Freedom  Forum  in  Schenecuidy 
N  Y  the  Rev  King  declared  he  could  not 
underst.\nd  why  the  U  S  objects  to  the  ad- 
nii-.iion  of  numerically  the  largest  nation  in 
the  world  wnthout  whose  agreement  there  can 
be  no  peace '  " 

On  December  14  1962  Rev  Kin-^.  Jr  visited 
and  h.vd  .i  conference  wnth  communist  Ben 
Bella  in  a  Harlem  New  York  Cltyi  hotel  In 
May.  1963,  the  highly  respected  Intelligence 
Digest  and  Weekly  Review  of  England  stated, 
"Two  .Ami?ncan  Negro  agitators  were  recently 
.irrested  in  Birmingham.  Alabama.  Their 
names  .ire  Rev  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  and 
Rev  Ralph  D  Abernathy  These  two  men 
are  expert  professional  not -makers  They 
have  been  m  contact  with  .idvisors  in  direct 
links  with  the  Soviet  Secret  Service  and  ex- 
tremist .\frican  groups  operating  from 
ETirope 

Martin  Luther  Kings  rabble-rousing 
I  peaceful  type,  that  Isi  in  Birmingham  in 
1963  was  rupponed  ioudly  by  the  American 
communists  .md  sympathizers  Negro  author, 
James  Baldwin,  spoke  in  San  Francisco  in 
support  of  King  Addressing  a  large  group  at 
the  Masonic  Auditorium,  he  stated.  If  I  hnd 
myself  caj.trateJ  fti  the  streets  of  Birming- 
ham, which  ij  not  improbable,  and  the  FBI 
moves  :n.  which  is  extremely  improbable,  it 
could  turn  out  that  the  person  investigating 
the  crime  is  the  same  person  wuo  committed 
It'  I  The  Worker.  5  14  63i  A  rally  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee UJ  Supp<->rt  Blrnungham"  1 239  West 
135  St.  NYC  I  to  5upport  Kin^;  and  his 
eSorts  in  Birmingham  The  principal  speaker 
was  Rev  Prerl  Shuttleworth.  .Among  the 
other  spe.ikers  were  James  Parmer  of  CORE 
and  the  late  Malcolm  X  iThe  Worker. 
.s   14  63) 
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When  the  Birmingham  Alabama  disorders 
c<rurred  as  a  result  cf  Kings  i  non-violent  I 
elTorta  the  lommunist  Worker  stated  "Ous 
Hall,  head  I'f  the  Communist  Party  USA. 
l.r.inded  the  effort  of  aovermtr  Oeorge  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama  to  pin  violence  and  disorder 
on  the  communists  as  a  crude  diversion  and 
typical  trickery  of  the  ultra-right  to  cover 
their  vile  deeds  by  antl-communlsm  His 
threat  to  call  In  the  HCUA  only  demonstrates 
his  collaboration  with  the  Dixiecrat  hood- 
lunis  ■  "   <5-l+-63i 

Speakers  ut  rallies  in  support  of  King  and 
his  activities  included  Dr  Herbert  Aptheker 
I  member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  USAl,  Mrs  Alva  Buxen- 
baum  (National  Chairman  of  the  communi.st 
Progressive  Youth  Organization!  LlU-ibeth 
Gurley  Flynn  date  Secreturv  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  USAl  Dr  Riilph  Hunche  Under- 
secretary ot  the  UN,  who  hi«  a  long  history 
of  attlliation  with  communist  inmts,  sent  i 
telegram  to  King  lauding"  the  Negroes  of 
Birmingham  .md  congratulating  Rev  King. 
Jr  Rev  shuttleworth  and  Rev  Abernathy 
Tiiese  Birmingham  activities  cat.ipull<'d 
King  into  the  blg-time  and  were  but  re- 
liearsals  lor  the  bigger  events  to  come  in 
Selma  and  the  March  for  "Voter  Registra- 
tion "  These  events  and  the  accompanying 
violence  (caused  by  non-violent  King)  are 
prominent  in  the  news  of  the  day 

When  the  Northern  ChrlsUan  Leadership 
Conference  an  affiliate  of  the  Southern 
Christian  leadership  Conference,  disbanded. 
Rev  C  W  BiUingslea  i  Pres  I  sent  King  .i 
telegram  in  which  he  urged  him  U)  '  reenter 
the  pulpit  and  te.ich  more  of  Chnst  and  le.ss 
of  Oandhl  "  No  finer  ivdvlce  can  l>e  given  to 
this  mewing  pacitlsl  [.wirson"  than  to  go  back 
to  his  pulpit,  .ind  abide  by  the  teachings  ol 
Jesus  Christ  When  J  Edgar  Ho<jver  calle^l 
him  a  "notorious  U.ir "  he  was  speaking  the 
truth.  .1  practice  suggested  for  the  Rev  Dr. 
King  upon  his  return  lo  the  pulpit  Rev 
Kings  honeely  in  financial  matters  did  not 
stand  up  in  an  investigation  conducted  by 
tax  .iudit<7rs  in  Alabama  m  1961,  which  dis- 
closed that  King  had  failed  to  report'  al- 
most hfty  percent  of  his  income  for  the  year 
r-156  He  was  forced  to  pay  the  additional 
taxes  due  and  narrowly  escaf)ed  jail  as  a  lax- 
iliMlger 

Karl  Prussion,  who  was  a  c<,>unter-spy  for 
the  FBI  lor  thirteen  years,  made  a  sworn 
statement  September  28  1963.  fr  >m  which  we 
quote  in  piirt  I  liereby  also  state  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  has  either  !>een  a  member 
of.  or  witungly  has  .ucepted  support  from. 
over  sixty  communist  fronus.  individuals  and 
or  organizations  which  give  aid  to  or  esp>ouse 
communist  causes  One  Louis-lana  authority 
who  reviewed  the  material  seized  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Southern  Conference  f:duca- 
tional  Fund.  Inc  in  New  Orleans.  La  .  came 
to  the  considered  opinion  that  Martin  Luther 
Kipg.  Jr  .  is  under  the  discipline  of  the  Com- 
munist Party 

Why  must  honest  sincere  Negroes  .lUow 
such  a  man  to  lead  them  into  violence  and 
law  breaking  '  King  himself  admitted  that  the 
Voter  Registration  Drive,  even  if  one  hun- 
dred percent  successlul.  will  not  solve  the 
Negnjes'  problems  What  it  will  do,  however, 
is  provide  more  people  to  be  manipulated  by 
him  and  his  co-plotters,  which  is  what  lie 
really  wants.  King  wants  ixjwer  lor  hlnisell. 
not  rights  for  the  Negro  / 

From  the  State-Times.  Baton  Roug-e   (La.), 

Apr   19.  19681 

Commie  Line,   Disorders  Repcirt  Jmi: 

SlNCtTLABLY 

(By  Paul   Scott  I 

Washington  — If  you  want  to  pet  a  faint 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  In  America  today, 
read  two  publications. 

The  first  IS  the  February  1968.  edition  of 
Political  Affairs,  the  theoretical  journal  of 
the  Communist  Party.  USA  .  which  was 
published  one  month  before  the  Presidents 
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Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  made 
their  report 

The  second  Is  Bishop  Fulton  J  Sheen's 
oo.k.  C<jmmunlsm  .uid  Conscience  of  the 
West."  written  in  1948.  or  20  years  ago  Bishop 
Sheen  is  now  In  Rochester,  NY.  and  one  of 
the  trreat  spiritual  leaders  of  our  times. 

Both  must  be  read  carefully  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  vents  lighting  up  America's 
landscape  today  find  to  see  where  the  current 
whirlwinds  of  iilstory  are  c.irrylng  our  great 
Ciiuiilry. 

Titled  "The  Battle  for  Black  Liberation," 
the  special  Issue  of  Political  Affairs  lays  down 
the  Communist  party  line  for  1968,  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  "Peoples  Party." 

Significantly,  the  new  party  is  to  be  built 
on  the  same  type  of  political  coalition  which 
Sen  Robert  Kennedy  D  NY'  .  was  trying  to 
build  with  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  before 
the  Litters  death  m  Memphis  List  week. 

This  I  owerlul  politlc.U  oalillon  is  to  con- 
sist of  anti-war.  Negro  student,  and  civil 
rights  groups  tne  newly  f/rganized  poor,  and 
r.ulical  liberals  from  the  [iresent  Democrat 
and  Hcpubllcan  parties. 

As  outlined  tor  party  lo.iders  in  a  series 
of  articles  published  in  their  official  journal 
in  February,  the  new  party  is  to  be  built  upon 
the  radical  crisis  now  consuming  jiarts  of 
America. 

The  coming  to  jiower  of  such  a  new 
party  is  a  prerequlMtc  to  basically  change 
our  foreign  policy,  eliminate  the  ultra-right 
danger  and  legin  the  reconstruction  of 
our  economic  and  social  life."  the  party's 
publication  suites  "It  is  the  condition  for 
making  some  radical  changes  in  the  Ne- 
gro s  position  in  our  sijcicty  .A  government 
b.used  i^n  the  rule  t>f  a  new  people's  party 
t.iust  of  necessity  be  antimonopoly  in  its 
policy  and  must  be  prepared  to  take  all 
the  necessary  measures  to  curb  the  power  of 
big  business  over  the  lue  of  the  country," 

Mobilizing  Black  Power— The  important 
role  of  Negroes  in  the  New  Party  is  spelled 
out  by  the  Conmiunist  party's  journal,  as 
follows: 

"The  objective  should  be  xi  unite  the 
bl.'.ck  communities  politically,  and  to  make 
the  full  use  of  their  str.itegic  position  in  our 
cities  From  such  t)ositions  of  strength  they 
can,  in  alliance  with  other  minorities  and 
progressive  sections  of  the  v^hite  population. 
struggle  effectively  for  unprecedented  new 
levels  of  Negro  representation  and,  thereby, 
drastically  alter  political  relationships  In 
the  country 

"Through  united  action,  an  effective  fight 
can  be  waged  for  black  control  of  black 
communities,  for  federal,  state  and  city 
responsibility  to  provide  billions  for  the  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  of  the  black 
communities,  placing  them  on  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

"To  inspire  the  struggles  of  today,  black 
communities  should  be  united  in  commem- 
orating our  black  heroes,  among  them  Dr. 
W  E  B.  DuBois  I  an  admitted  Communist) 
and  former  Ne'*'  York  City  Councilman  Ben- 
jamin J.  Davis  ,  .  . 

"But  even  v,ith  all  these  changes,  the  Ne- 
gro will  not  be  truly  free  and  equal.  This 
will  require  a  new  system  which  not  only 
restricts  monopoly  but  does  away  with  capi- 
talism as  such." 

As  If  the  party's  brain  trust  had  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  tile  report  prepared  by  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
their  own  journal  (appearing  a  month  be- 
fore the  commission's  report  was  released) 
charged  that  white  racism  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  present  big  city  cr.sis.  It  states: 
•  This  central  problem,  and  the  main  chal- 
lenge for  us.  IS  the  task  of  winning  greater 
number  of  white  Americans  to  the  struggle 
lor  Negro  freedom,  the  task  of  burning  out 
the  influence  of  racism  amongst  white 
Americans. 

"The   winning   of   this   struggle   is   key   to 
Ne"ro-white    unity.    We    can    achieve    such 
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unity  only  to  the  extent  that  we  accomplish 

this  task." 

Inspiring  Mass  Militancy — Red  party  lead- 
ers are  being  instructed  to  caution  black 
militants  not  to  touch  off  "armed  uprising" 
in  cities  on  their  own  unless  their  actions  are 
coupled  to  follow-up  programs  oi  social  ac- 
tion. 

The  Communist  pany  journ.il  warns: 
"Armed  uprisings  for  such  objectives  (.m- 
not  be  undertaken  succcs-sfully  by  the  black 
communitic-s  alone  ,  .  .  11. cy  rccjuire  power 
allies,  in  the  ranks  ol  the  working  cl.iss — 
while  and  black. 

"We  believe  that  conspiratorial,  terroristic 
actions  which  are  not  ba.sed  upon  a  program 
aimed  at  improving  the  conditions  ol  hie  lor 
the  masses,  and  v,hlcli  do  not  receive  the 
support  of  the  people,  are  adventurous,  pro- 
vocative and  politically  irresponsible,  invit- 
ing reprisals  against  the  black  coininu- 
nilv,   .   .   ." 

"V.'hether  the  right  to  violence  should  be 
cx^^rcised  is  determined  by  time,  jjlace  and 
circumstances  and  by  a  sober  tstimate  of  the 
L-mcrnc  situation  which  prevails  at  the  mo- 
iiic  ol." 

rickmg  •■  iH^ir  T.irgels — 'ihe  two  mam  l  ir- 
gels  tingled  oUt  for  attack  by  tlie  Comniu- 
nifl  pariv  arc  Congress  and  the  Wliite  House. 
In  a  chapter  titUd.  "The  i'e.U  Instigators 
oi  \'lolence."  Tie  parly's  hateliUed  publica- 
tion charges: 

"I'hey  mot  explained i  ijoint  to  the  real 
instigators  of  the  \  loleiice  that  has  irupted 
in  our  cities — the  men  who  sit  in  tnc  White 
House  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 

"The  task  ahead  is:  How  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  every  i>osilion  gamed, 
how  to  exert  the  utmost  skill  in  rallying  to 
our  struggle  and  in  isolating  our  enemies 
(Congress,  the  While  House,  and  all  anti- 
Communlsts).  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
question  of  armed  struggle  should  be  soberly 
considered." 

The  United  Front— All  Communist  party 
authorities  and  their  hidden  .ipTents  arc  being 
urged  lo  advocate,  lu'lp  i  rg,i.nize.  .;nd  t.ike 
important  positions  la  •■.  :iias.iivc  uiiiiod 
from. 

The  objcc'Livf  oi  this  unity  diive,  accord- 
ing to  the  Red  journal,  is  uj  drastically 
change  the  nation's  prioriucs  from  the  Viet- 
nam war  io  social  action  programs  in  the 
U.S,  I:  contcnd.s: 

'More  and  more  Aniericms.  wiiite  as  well 
as  Nettro.  nave  come  to  recogmi:e  the  inter- 
relation of  th!-ee  crises:  The  ghetto,  our 
cities,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

"An  irresistible  force  can  be  brought  into 
being  by  uniting  the  mass  ol  Americans  to 
fight  for  the  resolution  of  all  three  crises  .  .  . 
It  is  toward  the  development  of  this  irre- 
sistible force  that  black  .md  white  progres- 
siv(?.  especially  revolution;iries.  should  bend 
their  efforts.  That  requires  the  .-peedy  end- 
ing of  the  war  in  Vletnani. 

"To  achieve  such  unity  in  snuggle,  i'-  i:-^ 
incumbent  upon  white  progressives  and  revo- 
lutionaries to  conduct  a  consistent  and  cou- 
rageous battle  against  racism  m  thor  own 
communities,  shops,  offices  and  schools. 

"The  struggle  .  .  .  faces  not  only  i:r;a: 
trials  but  great  opportunities.  Both  aspects 
of  the  present  situation  l.ave  to  be  prasped, 
More.  they  have  t )  be  acted  upon,  and  acted 
upon  unAcdly.  I'l  tune  'o  m -ke  the  1968 
elections  the  ;irena  :.>r  i'--e.il  and  ...torious 
struggles  " 

POLITICl.ANS    FXPLOir    KfsG    ASS.\SStN-\lION 

W.vsHiNGTON.-  All  Americans  ccndemn  and 
deplore  the  assassination  oi  Dr  .Martin  1  n- 
ther  King  and  extend  comiolences  to  his  fam- 
ily a!id  followers.  We  are  r.niteu  lu  abhor- 
rence of  this  crime 

In  this  early  aftermath  ol  the  tragic  event 
when  the  assa'ssin  has  not  been  apprehended, 
analysis  of  motives  is  not  -^  j.-sible.  We  know 
however  that  such  acts  are  the  resort  of  dis- 
ordered minds  or  oi  the  ruthless  pursuit  oi 
power. 
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It  has  been  Eickenlng  therefore  lo  observe 
the  responses  of  public  officials  who  repre-sent 
the  assassination  as  a  responsibility  of  white 
America.  They  imply  that  our  society  has 
somehow  promoted  or  condoned  the  event. 
They  obscure  Its  character  as  a  crime  against 
our  society. 

These  leaders  promote  racial  strile  Tliey 
impute  malice  and  guilt  where  none  exist.'-. 
They  evoke  resentment  against  Imagined  hos- 
tility Instead  of  condemning  the  crime  as 
one  which  all  citizens  deplore,  they  mslnuato 
ihat  white  Americans  are  In  some  vague  way 
to  blame. 

These  oilicials  fhare  responsibility  for  i  lie 
noting  v.hlch  followed  Their  v.  ords  encour- 
aged \oung  negroes  to  regard  the  slayintr  ot 
Ur  King  as  an  act  of  white  Americans  and  t  > 
respond  111  kind  In  such  a  climate,  appeal.^ 
f.jr  moderation  were  chaff  in  the  whirlwind. 
Some  militant  negroes  have  their  own  cult 
ol  Molence  rhey  needed  no  encouracemont 
from  tniblic  olfic'iais  Yet.  the  error  of  public 
orticiais  gave  rancllon  to  their  t  rimes 

The  noting  was  inseiif-ate  It  was  not  non- 
violent. It  was  not  directed  at  those  who  had 
attacked  Dr.  King,  limocent  citizens  who 
s-.rayed  into  the  path  of  the  rioting  were 
maimed  or  killed,  Pro])ertics  which  served 
the  Negro  community  were  burned  or  dam- 
:iged  Crime  and  Iiystena  v.ere  skillluUy  di- 
rected by  trained  rcvoiutionarics. 

In  Washington,  the  lederal  governmcn'. 
which  had  so  blithely  rationalized  the  experi- 
ences of  other  cities,  fumbled  pitifully  r, 
repeated  the  mistakes  of  Newark  and  De- 
troit, Men  who  refuse  '.o  lace  reality  make 
poor  captains  in  time  of  crisis. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  responded  '  i 
the  a,,La.ssination  news  by  calling  for  iias.,- 
iige  :'•:  '.he  (jpen  housing  legislation  ])cnd- 
iiig  111  the  House.  This  was  the  reaction  of 
old-Ime  ijoliticians  who  saw  in  this  human 
tr.igeay  only  a  ch..nce  t.)  advance  the  party 
program  in  Co:;gress- 

Wliat  bearing  does  I'ic  a  saiisination  iiavc 
on  the  merits  ol  open  housing  legislaton'.^  T. 
the  measure  'was  tinconslitutlonal  before, 
11  IS  unconstitutional  how  If  it  was  unncces- 
.sary  before,  it  is  unnecessary  now.  If  It  'Aas 
a  reprehensible  rej^rcssion  of  individual  lib- 
erty before,  it  is  now. 

Some  are  trying  to  exploit  tiie  emotional 
trauma  of  the  hour  to  pass  legislation.  It  is 
like  -, rvmg  ti  get  a  man  '..o  do  when  liC  is 
drunk  something  he  would  never  do  when  lie 
is  so'ocr. 

For  a  decade  and  v,ith  increasing  zeal, 
politicians  have  undertaken  to  manage  r.ice 
relations  from  the  federal  level  They  have 
made  a  monumenuil  mess  ol  the  effort  Who 
would  liave  anticipated  a  decade  .igo  that 
the  federal  government  would  t^>dav  be  cod- 
dling militant  revolutionaries  who  openlv 
advocate  the  violent  destruction  <,l  Ameri- 
can society?  We  have  taken  the  wrong  path 
and  v.e  must  turn  back. 

There  is  no  [jrobleni  ol  race  nor  oi  jwverty 
which  cannot  be  handled  better  by  keeping 
the  federal  government  out  of  it.  In  both 
problem  areas,  private  initiative  is  the  con- 
structive approach  to  solution.  Our  most 
critical  problem  ol  government  is  to  decen- 
traliM  the  unmanageable  powers  v  hich  tr-e 
federal  establishment  liao  accumulated  m 
thirty-five  years  (.'i  ijaternahstic  aiigrandue- 
ment 

\Vc  have  llf-cned  to-j  long  to  polu.ci-.ns 
prating  about  brotherhood.  Politicians  will 
sabotage  brotherhood  when  the  process  will 
yield  -/otes.  Brotherhood  is  a  religious  con- 
cept, a  man-to-man  jiroposition. 

II  there  is  any  group  guilt  for  the  mur- 
der ol  Dr.  King.  It  lies  with  public  officials 
who  have  exploited  r.icial  conflict  lor  politi- 
cal profit,  Thev  pretended  to  be  his  friends 
but  they  sowed  this  Lmd  with  the  txjison 
of  racial  conflict, 

The  eternal  principles  oi  the  mural  r.rdcr 
are  still  valid.  Those  who  go  astray  must 
turn  back  or  fall  m  the  pit.  It  is  time  for 
America  to  turn  back. 
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PHOiriNEi*T     Neobo     Wabws     Dei«onst«atiow 
Backftkb 

'  By  MaK"'  Hut?he«  Alonzo  Robinson) 

During  December  and  Jtinuary  I  vlslt«<l  tbe 
prUictpie  matropoUUin  aieita  un  the  Eastera 
Sfrtb<>ard.  Includinc;  &")st'.ii  {'r  vlilence.  New 
HAven.  Hart(<>rd.  New  Yort.  Newark.  Wilming- 
ton. B.UUxnore.  Washington.  Hichnioud. 
Chaxlotte.  CnarlesUjU.  Coiuniuia.  Jacltson- 
ville  and  MlAml.  la  addition  to  '.he  prlnclptU 
cities  of  OeorgU   through   the  Interior 

My  tlnds  i^jnvinced  me  more  than  ever  thAt 
clem. >n.stratloii.3  .sf>i'n.s<;ired  bv  the  Southern 
leadership  Cunlerence  i  Ur  Martm  Luther 
Kiiii?.  Jr  head  i  the  Cn^resa  of  liaxiai  Kquai- 
ity  ijamee  U.  Parmer,  national  director i  the 
Student  Non-Vloient  Coordmallns;  Commit- 
tee I  Jamea  Foreman,  executive  becretary.  .iijd 
John  Lewis,  chairman)  .ire  doin*?  much  more 
harm  to  tiie  proio'eas  of  the  Negro  people  In 
the  United  States  than  they  are  doing  good. 
They  are  making  condlUons  100  percent  more 
difficult  to  change  or  compromise 

The  Negro  haa  lost,  due  iinmiirily  to  sit-in 
demonstraUons.  good  will  of  the  white  cltl- 
7eni  m  every  section  of  Uie  country  iiad 
especially  la  the  large  metropolitan  .treas  of 
the  L-cruntr>-. 

M&try  youm?  Negroes  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  racial  i-iements  who  head  up  the  orga- 
riUfttlon.s  t.i  demonstrate  a  hosilie  altitude 
toward  many  white  people,  even  those  of 
their  employers.  Uy  reason  of  this  attitude 
in  this  regard,  some  550.000  jObs  have  been 
i^iven  to  thers  that  usuaoy  are  held  by  Ne- 
groes. This  f;roup  being  unqualified  for  their 
position  in  .uiy  area  ot  employment.  It  finds 
llselX  tunong  the  unemployed.  Some  hate 
gone  ao  :ar  as  to  argue  with  employers  about 
their  rights  which  they  know  nothing  about, 
and  the  type  of  privileges  that  do  not  exist. 

The  slt-m  demonstrations  are  costing  the 
Negroes  approximately  «1  5  bllUon  finnually 
at  the  present  time  It  Is  true  that  sit-in 
demonstration  won  a  tew  battles  and  the 
privilege  of  eating  and  sleeping  m  places  de- 
nied them  prevtonsly;  however,  privileges 
vrtth  no  money  to  pay  for  them  are  wortB- 
less. 

During  the  p.tst  100  years  the  Necroes  'aye 
been  consumers  ind  not  producers  They  we 
not  m  pobiti  .n  to  hire  "ne  another.  They 
failed  to  rganhte  business  .^la  other  racial 
groups,  and  us*^  their  money  for  good 
times — on  pleasi.re  and  liquor.  Now  they 
place  blame  on  white  cltUens  for  their  fail- 
lu'es  and  for  their  I.izlness. 

Many  of  'he  leading  politicians  nre  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  profee- 
slonal  .igitators  ret)resent  the  ma)orUv  of  tlje 
Negroes  In  the  United  States.  The  contrary  ts 
tnie:  they  represent  only  about  5  percent  of 
the  Negroes,  .^nd  this  5  percent,  for  the  most 
part,  are  those  with  extreme  views  of  raciai 
matters,   and   usually   left-wingers. 

Demonstrators  have  greatly  decreased  the 
earning  [xjwer  of  the  Negro  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  provided  no  fiutlet  for 
employment:  they  are  responsible  for  those 
being  out  of  wort. 

The  integration  leaders  advance  th»-  vlow 
that  the  Negroes  have  been  deprived  ot  |o 
much  '.'f  their  liberties  in  the  past  the  coun- 
try now  '>wes  them  a  living  Yet  many  other 
raclal  groups  have  .imong  them  men  and 
women  who.  <ifly  as  recently  as  25  years  ago. 
were  without  money  .md  without  work,  and 
now  control  large  industrial  concerns  em- 
ploying millions  of  people. 

The  Negro  could  have,  with  the  money 
spent  on  pleasure  alone,  accomplished  JuSt 
as  much  had  he  utilized  his  brains  for  .ad- 
vancement mther  than  spent  all  his  tlcse 
agitating  against  the  other  racial  groups  for 
what  the  Negroes  themselves  failed  to  do 

The  agitation  about  schools,  motels  add 
public  accomodations  Is  a  waste  of  tinie. 
You  can  not  legislate  the  mind  and  heaj-t 
of  man  Individualism  must  nut  be  j>ermltt«d 
to  be  destroyed   by    igltators. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  Um  afrltators  and  demaf;o(;ues  really 
want  to  help  the  Negro  [>e<jple.  let  them  sltjp 
th«<r  atrltating  nmlnat  other  raclal  groups 
(UMl  get  the  Negroes  to  Improve  their  living 
habits,  their  B&nltatlon.  cle&n  up  their  homes 
and  backvarda.  reduce  their  habitual  sex 
relation*  wherein  excessive  bablea  are  born  la 
tanulif.s  'A  here  there  Is  In.sutfli-h'tit  tinanclal 
.irnngementR  provided  for  them  and  sponsor 
.1  [jn^rram  to  expcwe  the  exploitation  of 
teachers  In  our  elementary  and  secondary 
scho*,"!.-; 

^%o  long  ix»  there  are  these  conditions,  the 
Nfitro  ..gltators  cinnot,  in  t'ood  conscience, 
(igitate  against  any  other  matter  whaU-^oever 
The  Ne«ro  agitators  Ignore  enurely  the  basic 
neetl  of  the  Negro  petple  I  find  thousands  of 
young  iT»«n  riaht  here  in  Oeorgla  too  lazv  to 
work;  they  spend  thrir  lime  in  acuviuea 
that  no  man  with  ainbtuon  would  spend  as 
much  as  one  minute 

TVuvisands  <  1  y<  niig  women  have  babies  by 
different  fathers,  and  bring  them  Into  the 
world  for  others  to  .'^upptirt  I  nlil  .such  time 
as  this  tvpe  ot  activity  ceases,  the  Integra- 
tion leaders  have  surBclent  work  to  do  with- 
in liieir  own  r.ioe  without  going  out  agitating 
.tgalnst  another  race 

What  the  Negro  needs  is  a  different  type  of 
leadership  than  those  now  heading  up  such 
organizations  as  the  Southern  ChrLstlan 
leadership  Conference,  the  Congress  of 
Uioi.il  tlquality,  the  .student  Non  Violent 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  National  Urban 
I^eague.  ind  the  National  .Xasociation  tor  the 
.\dvancement  of   the   Colored   I'eople 

The  Endorsement  of  any  potential  landl- 
date  for  high  office  by  any  one  of  the  above 
named  groups  will  almost  make  certain  his 
defeat  In  1964.  rekrardlesg  of  ;»xty  libel. 
The  bloc  votes  of  the  Negro  will  drive  ither 
raclal  groups  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  po- 
imcaJ  fence,  and  no  one  will  be  so  ignorant 
.as  to  believe  90  percent  ot  the  population 
wnll  lose  in  competition  with  10  percent  of 
the  f^anie  population. 

The  campaign  to  register  Negro  voters  Is  a 
waste  of  time:  there  should  be  campaigns 
to.  register  voters,  pt'ricjd.  The  registering  of 
N^gro  voters  .send  lait  immediately  rive  new 
white  voters  to  every  Negro  voter  who  was 
not  prevlouslv  registered  The  integration 
leaders  seem  to  be  too  ignorant  to  under- 
-staiid  how  politics  work. 

In  iteneral  the  Negro  pevple  would  lie  150 
percent  better  off  If  the  Southern  Christian 
leaders  The  C<.ngre6s  of  Racial  Equality.  The 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  und  the  Urban 
Leagtie  cease  all  activities  within  the  I'nlted 
States  and  move  their  leadership  and  their 
headquarters  to  some  other  countries  whose 
racial  elements  also  thrive  on  propaganda 
and  agitation. 

One  thing  Is  certain;  These  Rfoupa  or  or- 
ganizations are  certainly  doing  the  .Ameri- 
can Negroes  more  harm  than  eoxl  They  are 
creating  a  potential  wall  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks  in  all  .sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  lU-wiU  resuiung  therefrom 
is  depriving  the  Negri;>es  of  j.ibs  that  they 
otherwnse  would  hold. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  Negroes  in  the 
Umted  States  would  have  been  70  percent 
further  advanced  had  not  any  of  the  above 
organizations  ever  existed  A  continuous  flow 
of  agitation  throughout  the  year  Is  bad  and 
makes  tor  resentment  and  suspicion.  Con- 
fidence between  members  of  one  race  is  re- 
duced .^nd  confusion  results 

During  my  entire  p>erlod  of  existence.  I  have 
never  associated  mvself  wnth  any  group  that 
agitates  against  some  other  raclal  group,  and 
yet  I  find  myself  holding  positions  of  Impor- 
tance in  the  Federal  Government.  In  Slate 
Government  and  in  private  interest  for  a 
long  period  of  years  All  employment  and 
public  iiccommodntlons  .ire  individual  mat- 
ters,   and    should    be    determined    on    merit 
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alone.  Under  this  philosophy  every  Individ- 
ual, regardless  of  race  has  equal  opportunity 
to  advance  Without  Initiative  and  without 
prepiUTvlions.  the  indlvidvial  meets  with  keen 
competition 

The  courus  should  not  permit  violence  or 
delay  or  deceit  of  the  law  bv  ihe  r.aclal  agi- 
tators Without  Uw  and  obedience  to  Its  rule, 
neither  the  city,  nor  ihe  state,  nor  the  na- 
tion can  long  survive  Tlie  citizen's  obligation 
to  obey  the  laws  can  not  t>e  niodlfled  by  an 
election  or  by  his  personal  preference  be- 
cause the  law  exists  to  protect  all  ;uid  not 
just  some  minority  group.  Uliimatuins  l)y 
integration  lt>aders  .md  otliers  have  done 
much  to  destroy  patriotic  cmzen&hip  among 
the  youth  oi  ihe  land  The  demonstrations 
have  i.realed  a  surge  of  .inlagoiu-sin  against 
Net-r  e.s  that  Is  really  appalling  There  is  now 
much  resentment  .uid  bitterness  among 
whites  la  all  secllous  of  the  United  Suites 
and  there  i,-.  much  turmoil 

The  cordial  relationship  which  existed  be- 
tween Ihe  races  in  many  areas  has  been  d.^- 
stroyed  by  the  raclal  element  with  extreme 
views  to  the  left  Demonstrations  .ire  usually 
In  the  form  of  inlimldation  Tlie  competent 
are  to  be  told  to  make  room  for  the  incom- 
petent. They  seek  lo  replace  the  private  en- 
terprise system  with  a  public  enterprise  sys- 
tem This  ts  anll-Unlled  Suites 

As  the  incentive  of  individualism  Is  grad- 
ually destroyed,  free  enterprise  will  be  abol- 
ished This  Is  not  the  rosid  to  happiness,  but 
to  the  same  disasters  that  befell  autocrats  la 
the  past  centuries  I-^ee  men  ■  (  intellli^ence 
have  risen  before  to  quell  the  Intolerance  and 
tyrannies  of  nunontles  as  well  as  majorities. 
They  will  la  time  do  so  aj.:aln. 


Annivertarj  in  Greece 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  23.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washmaton  Star— one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers — today  placed  into 
.sharper  i>erspective  the  meaninp  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Greek  Army 
coup  than  anything  that  I  have  seen 
so  far  in  the  United  States. 

The  editors  of  the  Washincton  Star 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  fairness 
in  recocnizint;  that  the  present  regime  in 
Greece  has  not  only  brought  stability, 
but  has  saved  that  country*  from  the 
leftists  who  would  plunge  Greece  into  the 
Communist  orbit. 

T.  believe  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  todays  Washington  Star  deserves  the 
highest  distribution  for  it  bravely  states 
the  case  as  it  is.  The  Washington  Star 
editorial  is  a  welcome  relief  when  one 
sees  in  the  many  segments  of  our  own 
country  the  many  misleadinK  statements 
published  about  Greece  bv  those  v.ho 
have  never  quite  been  able  to  undTstand 
the  full  meanin'it  of  the  coup. 

I  have  stated  lime  and  time  anain  that 
we  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  lestonn^ 
true  democracy  to  Greece  by  workini; 
with  the  iircsent  retiime  and  contmuin'; 
to  encourage  ^t  to  restore  constitutional 
r,'overnment  as  quickly  as  possible. 

PiTmier  Geor-ie  Papr.dopoulos  and 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Stylianos  Pat- 
takos  have  had  a  most  difficult,  asslun- 
mcnt  durini,'  these  past  12  months  in  try- 
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ini;  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos  in 
Greece,  and  they  have  discharged  their 
responsibility  well. 

The  Washinston  Star  editorial,  pub- 
lished in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
is  a   fittinc  tribute  to  their  effort. 

The  editorial  follows  i 

Anniversary  i.m  Greece 

Meiliia  Mercourl,  the  sexy  far-left  movie 
actre.ss,  tried  to  stir  things  up  In  London. 
But  the  tlrst  unnlversary  of  the  Greek  army 
coup — coinciding  with  the  Orthodox  Easter — 
was  marked  in  Athens  with  complete  quiet, 
If  not  indillerence 

The  fact  .seems  to  be  that  the  people  of 
Greece  do  not  feel  terribly  upset  by  the 
miUlarv  junta  now  ruling  them.  The  junta, 
headed  by  Premier  George  Papadopoulos,  still 
holds  over  2  000  jiersons  In  prison  or  under 
hou.se  arrest,  but  the  International  Red 
Cross— which  has  looked  into  the  situation — 
has  absolved  it  ot  charges  of  cruelty.  The 
charges  have  been  made  by  absentee  Greeks 
like  Miss  Mercourl.  but  they  appear  to 
amount  to  llllle  more  than  propaganda. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  m  any  case,  that  the 
Greeks — a  volatile  and  voluble  people — have 
reacted  to  both  Easter  and  the  coup  anni- 
versary with  a  degree  of  calm  suggesting 
that  they  may  not  be  unhappy  with  the  ab- 
sence of  their  old  political  pandemonium. 
The  Papadopoulos  Junta  has  established  or- 
der in  place  of  the  chaos  threatened  under 
the  freewheeling  politics  of  the  ousted — 
and  sinister— 80-year-old  Premier  George 
Papandreou.  \\'hat  Is  [promised  now  is  a  na- 
tional referendum  on  a  new  constitution  de- 
signed to  guarantee  all  the  basic  freedoms 
for  Greece,  the  great  historic  birthplace  of 
democracy. 

Tlie  Greek  leftisis  are  doing  their  best  to 
discredit  the  referendum  before  It  is  held — 
a  characteristic  Communlsl  tactic.  After  It 
takes  place,  however,  Greece  iiself  should  be 
the  .stronger  for  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

foes.  With  their  rifles,  hand  grenades 
and  machineguns  they  almost  worked 
miracles.  But  as  they  were  ixjwerless 
against  tanks  and  heavy  artillery,  they 
lost  heavily  in  this  bloody  light,  and 
early  in  May  their  sui-vivors  were  forced 
to  go  underground.  Even  then  these 
youths,  numbering  no  more  than  80  in 
all.  carried  on  their  fight  from  tunnels 
and  sewers.  Finally  at  .he  end  of  5  weeks. 
they  were  doomed.  Most  of  them  were 
literally  hounded  and  massacred  by  the 
Nazis,  and  only  a  few  were  lortunate 
enough  to  e.scape  the  holocaust. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  of  April 
1943  is  a  .sad  and  a  glorious  event  in  the 
histoi-y  of  Jews  in  Poland.  It  is  sad  be- 
cause the  uprising  gave  the  Nazis  the 
excuse  of  wiping  out  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Warsaw,  and  it  is  glorious  be- 
cause by  that  act  the  Jews  proved  to  the 
world  that  they  had  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge the  most  powerful  and  iuihles.s 
tyranny  known  to  men  up  to  that  time. 
On  the  observance  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  that  event  we  pay  tribute  to  its 
victims  and  express  our  admiration  for 
their  gallantry. 
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Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  April  1943 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

fir    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Warsaw  ghetto  constituted 
one  of  the  largest  centers  of  Jewish  life 
in  Europe  imtil  the  eve  of  the  last  war. 
In  it  there  were  more  than  300,000  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  Jews,  and 
these  were  a  great  boon  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  city  as  well  as  to  Poland.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  many 
thousands  more  Jews  fiocked  into  the 
city,  and  soon  their  number  increased 
to  nearly  450.000.  These  oppressed  and 
wretched  souls  were  in  constant  fear  of 
their  lives.  Each  week  many  thousands 
of  them  were  herded  away  by  the  Nazis 
to  concentration  camps  and  eventual 
death.  This  process  of  decimation  of  the 
Jews  continued  until  the  spring  of  1943, 
when  there  were  barely  80,000  Jews  left. 
Among  these  were  a  few  who  thought  of 
siaging  a  last-ditch  fight  against  their 
lieartless  foes,  and  this  they  did  begin- 
ning on  April  19. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  uprising 
was  led  by  a  band  of  about  1,000  daunt- 
less and  gallant  youths.  They  caught  the 
Nazis  by  surprise  and  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  fighting  they  almost 
succeeded  in  overawing  their  formidable 


Remarks  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Schnittker 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1,  1968,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  A.  Schnittker  addressed  the  Texas 
Ginners  Association  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on 
the  subject  of  the  cotton  program  and 
the  overall  farm  program. 

Under  Secretary'  Schnittker  is  an  out- 
standing speaker.  In  his  Dallas  addre.ss 
he  discusses  the  present  agricultural  sit- 
uation, the  admiiiistration's  plans  for  the 
future,  and  legislative  recommendations 
which  have  been  made.  I  commend  Mr. 
Schnittker's  remarks  to  my  colleagues 
and  place  them  at  this  poiiit  in  the 
Record : 
Remarks   by   Under   Secretary   of   Acricul- 

TURE   John   A.  ScHNmKER  to   the   Texas 

Ginners  Association.  Dali.a.s.  Tex..  April  1. 

1968 

When  Tony  Price  asked  me  to  speak  on 
cotton  exports.  I  accepted  on  the  condition 
that  I  could  do  so  wuhin  the  framework  of 
the  entire  cotton  program  and  the  overall 
farm  policy.  This  topic  could  hardly  be  more 
timely,  for  it  is  time — right  now — lo  I'xsk  vo 
the  future  of  farm  policy. 

1.  A  few  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  sent 
his  annual  farm  message  to  the  Congress.  He 
urged  that  the  Food  and  ."ignculture  Act  of 
1965  be  improved  and  made  permanent  law 
this  year. 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  House  .^gncullure 
Committee  began  hearings  on  l.irm  programs 
March  18  and  19.  and  these  ¥,ill  cjininue 
late  in  April. 

3.  Senator  Ellender.  Cliairman  cf  ihe  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Conmiittce.  v.ill  begin  gen- 
eral hearings  tills  week  on  farm  price  sup- 
ports and  bargaining  power. 

4.  Secretary  Freeman  lias  just  dispatched 
a  cotton  sales  promolion  le.tni  lo  Europe,  and 
we  expect  to  send  a  simiiar  tales  promotion 
team  to  the  Far  East  within  a  few  weeks. 


,s  Farmers  across  the  Belt  are  now  plant- 
ing cotton.  The  acres  they  plant,  the  c.ire 
they  give  the  crop,  and  the  weather  this 
summer  are  fundamental  to  our  cotton  ex- 
port position. 

Finally,  this  nation  is  currently  f.iced  wltli 
a  .serious  balance  of  i>ayments  problem  A 
high  level  of  exports  is  essential  to  ihc  soUi- 
tion  of  this  overriding  problem. 

Once  more  we  are  at  the  crossroads  on 
f.irm  policy  and  it  Is  a  familiar  one  Farm- 
ers liave  lieen  ,it  dangerous  cros.sroads  be- 
fore : 

In  I'JGl.  when  wc  shook  utf  the  -MirpUi^- 
bred  pessimism  of  the  I'JSOs  and  went  on  to 
repair  tlie  damaged  iniblic  linage  of  l.irincrs 
and  farm  policy. 

We  were  at  such  ;i  crossroads  in  193;3, 
when  .1  new  larin  [)olicv  was  forged  cjui  of 
the  despair  (.1  a  worldwide  depression. 

F.irmers  were  la  .^uch  a  turning  jiomt  In 
the  1920's.  when  a  series  of  Presidential  ve- 
toes threatened  our  ability  to  adopt  a  na- 
tional farm  policy - 

Today,  there  are  two  fundamental  chal- 
lenges to  the  future  of  the  farm  policy,  and 
we  are  asking  you  lo  consult  with  us  on  how 
best  lo  meet  them.  They  are: 

Ihe  number  one  challenge  Is  to  existing 
programs.  Will  t.xlay's  urban  society  con- 
tinue lo  help  build  and  Improve  the  national 
agricultural  policy''  Has  American  Ligrlcul- 
lure  convinced  the  n;aion  and  the  Congress 
that  a  good  f.irm  policy  is  Indeed  a  na- 
tional need?  Have  we  onvinced  the  people 
thai  farm  ix)iicy  can  take  its  place  with  l!ic 
Employment  Act,  civil  rights,  social  securitv 
and  .\iedicare  as  a  permanent  jiarl  of  our 
national  fabric.  This  Is  the  challenge  to  tiie 
future  of  existing  f.irm  programs  which  i.j)- 
I)ly  primarilv  to  he  major  field  crops  and 
to  ilairy  products. 

A  .second  challenge:  Will  American  f.irm- 
ers working  with  the  Congress  venture  to 
turn  slogans  into  action  bv  canjia a 717  r'.c 
!(ica  of  bargaiiniig  pou-cr  into  a  xi-orking  pro- 
grain  which  has  broad  and  general  applica- 
tion m  farm  markets?  This  Is  the  challenge 
lo  the  ingenuity  of  farm  people  and  those 
who  represent  them  ...  10  Invent  new  ap- 
proaches to  price-making — to  devise  new  re- 
lationships between  seller  and  buyer — m  Ui- 
ture  farm  markets. 

commodity    I'ROCRAMS 

The  nsk  before  us  Is  1101  an  e:isy  one  F.irm 
programs  are  high  on  many  a  list  of  poten- 
tial budget  cuts.  A  prominent  Senator  from 
an  urban  area  recently  introduced  a  bill  10 
end  Ihe  grain  programs.  Essentially  the  same 
bill  was  pioneered  earlier  by  a  Congressman 
from  a   predominantly   urban   area. 

If  their  elforts  against  grain  programs  were 
10  succeed,  other  commodity  programs  would 
soon  fall.  It  should  be  evident  that  grain  and 
cotton,  rice,  peanut,  tobacco  and  rmlk  pro- 
grams must  stand  or  fall  together.  They  are 
100  closely  related  economically  .^nd  politi- 
cally to  stand  separately. 

Certain  key  elements  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams need  to  be  conllnued  and  improved 
If  that  promise  is  lo  be  realised.  These  arc; 

Production  adjustment  .Acreage  allot- 
ments und  marketing  cjuotas.  voUintarv 
acreage  ciivcrslon.  and  long-term  l;ind  retire- 
ment arc  the  b.isic  tools  lor  tailoring  our 
.■-  jl)p;:es  i  )  markets  that  include  Jo. id  assi.^t- 
ance  for  the  needy  at  iiome  and  abro.'.d. 

These  tools  need  lo  be  retained  ;nd 
sharpened,  for  if  ihey  fail,  surpluses  :.nd 
low  prices  are  the  certain  result.  I  would 
never  i.rgue  that  we  have  already  found  just 
the  right  nu>:  cl  tnc::e  '.urious  iaetJ-;Oc:>-;  lor 
any  commodity.  I  will  not  insist  that  the 
svsiem  in  use  lor  ;.ny  crop  c  tnnoi  be  altered 
or  improved  to  do  a  better  .'ota  at  less  cost.  I 
do  insist  that  i;i4lonng  output  to  the  market 
is  a  basic  tool  of  production  enterprises  off 
the  farm,  and  that  farmers  need  not  be  soif- 
conscious  aboui.  using  It,  loo.  lo  meet  their 
objectives. 
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Prt'-*"  and  I'M-om-"  supports  are  a  secmiii 
Key  pmii;ram  flement  fnce  support  oper«- 
tlons  lead  to  price  stability  aa  ^uppH"^  ar*" 
spread  t.hroutjtiout  the  year,  <>r  are  carriaU 
over  from  '>ne  year  u>  another 

Our  price  support  conc«pcs  have  changad 
somewhat  since  ltf6»)  For  Itey  (.  rr.pa.  prise 
support  levels  aje  ii. -w  <eare<l  to  world  mar- 
ket values.  .uqU  supplemented  by  direct  pay- 
ments. 

Proposals  for  dliTerent  price  .ma  income 
support  method*  are  bffore  the  ConnreaB 
Si'ine  proposBls  would  tt-rmiriate  paymeutB 
Some  would  turn  the  present  iion-recour»e 
loan  into  a  recourse  loan— thua  shoving  the 
entire  prtiducUon  in  any  one  year  back  into 
the  in.irket  sometime  during  that  year  and 
eliminating  much  of  the  stabilizing  efTects  Of 
the  loan  program  Some  proposals  would 
tfrmlnale  all  price  support 

Adequate  reserirs  repre.sent  a  third  key- 
stone of  the  farm  program  .^ysW-m;  yet  this 
nation  never  iiaa  had  a  real  reserve  poUcy 
The  President  prop,  seil  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage that  a  NaUonai  Pood  iktlik  be  fst.ib- 
llalied  this  year. 

In  my  '>piiUon.  no  single  part  of  uhe  whole 
f.vrm  {Kjlicv  pAckage  ne<>d3  or  deserves  broad 
public  suppplft  and  : aimer  .  upport  as  muoh 
»a  tl,««  thu  ;iro(K>6ii;  Yet.  there  is  real  danger 
•-hat  the  c-oncern  generated  by  the  short  sup- 
plies ff  two  >eara  ago  ^a.U  U^e  reaction  to 
large  cr.  vps  of  last  >ear.  will  be  lost,  and  th»t 
this  program  will  not  be  supported.  I  believe 
It  ought  to  be  supported,  lor  m  the  President 
said: 

A  NaUonal  Fi.>od  Bank  can  provide  ir»- 
fiortanl  protection  tor  all  Amencans. 

"The  jarmer  will  not  h.ive  to  be-u-  tjie 
burden  of  depressed  prices  '^hen  producu«n 
exceeds  current  needs. 

The  consumer  will  be  protected  from  up- 
anticipated  food  scarcity. 

The  qoi  iTniiu-nt  *ill  have  f.  reserve  st-iCk 
•cushion'  in  rnakuii!  ticreage  allotment  de- 
cisions, and  in  responding  to  internatlonBl 
emergencies 

Exp'-rt  expansion  and  Food  for  Preedotn 
complete  the  firm  polici/  system  for  tte 
m.ij.ir  nallonallv  [>rcduced  >.-rops.  All  of  theBe 
pro^T<ims  complement  each  other  None  can 
be  fully  etfectlvc  aione  Tc<?ether  they  repre- 
sent V  united  .ipproach  toward  building  a 
better  nxid  for  .Vnencan  f  \rmers  to  progrets 
We  iie  thing  In  a  time  of  t^eat  ferment 
,ind  L-han<e  Cotton  people  don't  have  to  be 
re'minded  >f  this — and  certainly  not  innnars 
after  *.he  two  poor  vears  so  many  of  vou  have 
experienced  •^>rlmaTily  as  a  re.sult  if  bad 
weather 

These  sharplT  reduced  crops  brou^'ht  h.iitl- 
slup—  iivrt  only  to  fixrmers  and  eltuiers^ — init 
also  to  wajehousemen.  crtishers.  local  mar- 
chants,  and  the  other  businesses  related  to 
cotton  It  created  the  irony  of  .a  situation 
where  cotton  producers,  processors,  and  ottjer 
seirments  of  the  cotton  tndu.stry  had  do- 
operated  in  a  planned  procram  for  reducing 
sxipplles  and  then  sullered  from  a  further 
drastic  tnd  unplanned  reduction 

Nevertheless,  having  gone  through  tlils 
painful  adjustment,  cotton  people  are  In  a 
better  position  than  ever  to  influence  their 
own  future  on  the  positive  side  With  tfie 
supply-demand  picture  for  cotton  in  bet^r 
balance  than  :t  h:\s  been  in  many  years,  we 
should  be  able  :o  lijok  to  a  brighter  fuiUre 
for  cotton 

We  are  m  .v  critical— vet  very  promising— 
pen  <1  for  cotton.  The  times  call  for  wisd«m 
m  appraising  the  future  of  cotton — and  In 
ma'King  thc«e  decisions,  in  indusUy  and  in 
Cijvernmeni.  that  wiU  affect  the  future,      ^ 

We  need  to  tMn<  in  terma  of  income ;  to 
cotton  farmers 

We  need  to  give  thou^^ht  to  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  cotton  in  demand  by  the  4o- 
mestic  spinning  Industry,  and  the  compet- 
ing; pp.iducts  which  can  .ilso  meet  that  4e- 
m.ind. 

We  need  to  consider  the  volume  of  ootfon 
required    to    maintain    the    Nation's    coiiun 
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pnjiessing  and  handling  machinery  at  a  pro- 
ductive and  prontuble  level 

We  need  to  keep  !n  mind  what  It  takes  to 
increase  our  expurts 

The  larger  crop  Indicated  for  1968  should 
permit  a  l:  od  recovery  Lmotig  irlnners  and 
others  In  the  industry  who  were  hurt  the 
past  two  yeiirs  We  iu>ed  to  produce  ade<|uate 
supplies  of  high  quality  i.oiU)U  this  year;  I 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  tinder  the  ia68 
progmm 

In  South  Texas,  you  have  a  continuing 
pniblem  :>*  a  result  of  Hurricane  Boiilah 
With  much  cotton  land  still  under  water, 
we  made  a  program  adjustment  that  should 
enable  farmers  to  plant  maximum  acreage 
under  the  conditions  that  exist  iind  still  be 
protected  under  the  program  I'hls  is  not  an 
extension  of  signup— It  is  intended  rather 
to  give  Uotxled  farmers  In  designated  disaster 
countle*  a  change  to  reduce  their  planned 
diversion  lafer  in  the  spring  if  they  find  this 
possible 

These  adjustments  may  be  approved  only 
for  ih<'>se  counties  currently  designated  as  a 
disaster  .irea  under  the  Emergency  ACP  pro- 
gram And  Ihcy  may  be  approved  only  for 
lh.jse  producers  who,  because  the  condition 
of  their  land  has  Improved,  mav  wish  to 
plant  more  acreage  to  cotton  than  seemed 
r>osslble  at  the  time  signup  closed  on 
March  15. 

We  arc.  of  course,  hoping  for  a  good  grow- 
irg  se-nson  m  1968 — after  ft  succession  of  two 
hpectacularly  jxxt  yenrs.  rhese  two  unusual 
teiisons  coincided  with  the  tlrst  two  years 
of  the  new  program,  authorised  by  the  Food 
.aid  Agriculture  Act  ..f  1965.  The  1967  crop 
in  particular  was  extremely  hard  hit;  the 
final  outturn  was  only  7  5  mllliou  bales  com- 
pared with  expectations  of  11  million  bales. 
The  result  Ls  that  some  poci;ile  are  nsklng 
themsel'.es  whether  the  short  crop  was 
caused  mainly  by  the  new  program  or 
whether  It  w.ks  duo  to  the  weather  Some 
have  blamed  the  toitcin  pn.igram  for  too  rapid 
a  reduction  In  supplies,  conveniently  forget- 
ting the  we:ither. 

President  Johnson — In  one  of  the  strongest 
Farm  Messages  to  go  to  Congress  in  many 
years — called  for  a  number  of  .-.tepB  In  a  pro- 
gram to  bring  new  prosperity  to  rural  Amer- 
ica. The  Urst  recoirunendatlon  that  he  made 
In  hl3  seven-point  plan  Is:  Permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  farmer's  basic  ch.irter  — the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Without  action  by  Congress,  this  year  or 
next,  the  cotton  program  as  we  know  It 
would  come  to  an  end — along  with  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  .and  other  essential 
programs.  A  Congress  which  would  not  ex- 
tend existing  program,  could  easily  termi- 
nate rem.alning  programs. 

The  President  said  the  1965  Act  should  be 
extended  ;ls  jiermanent  legislative  authority 
because  the  need  for  price  protection  will 
not  end  in  one  or  two  or  four  years.  He 
pointed  out  that,  while  Congrt-ae  may  choose 
to  modify  this  legislation  over  the  years,  the 
farmer  Is  enutlod  to  piermanent  authority 
that  will  assure  that  he  Is  never  the  innocent 
victim  of  a  lapse  in  his  programs. 

Not  only  should  Congress  act  to  make  this 
authority  permiri-.tit.  the  President  said,  this 
action  should  be  Utken  f'liJ  year  To  post- 
pone consideration  until  next  year  would  be 
to  create  a  greut  deal  of  uncertainty  through- 
out agriculture  It  would  create  grave  risks 
for  the  .\merlcn'i  farmer  :it.d  lor  related  In- 
dustries, who  would  go  into  lt»69  not  know- 
ing what  kind  •-•£  program  he  would  have — 
if  any-  in  1970. 

The  cotton  provuions  (-I  the  Act  will  be 
in  for  a  ,TOt)d  deal  of  di8ciij-.ion  .^s  the  he.ir- 
ings  progress  and  as  pn.'r>o6«<l  permanent 
leeisUuon  moves  on  uw.ird  a  decision  in  the 
Congress  Cert:iinly,  Sen.itor  Ellender  indi- 
cated this  in  inviung  cotu^n  interests  to  be 
represented  it  the  jicnale  hearings  The 
cotton  r»r'>«ram  :s  ne*er  than  the  enun  pro- 
L-rams.  More  ciuesuociB  may  be  .liked  .\oout 
;t  .vs  .i  result. 
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I  hope  that  the  new  logibJaUou  can  solve 
some  of  the  problems  Uiat  have  phicucd  the 
administrators  of  the  co^U)n  program  since 
1965 

The  question  .f  how  to  handle  diversion 
payments  Una  been  a  tough  one  .\  reduced 
nec'l  :.>r  ncre«ge  re<luctlons  ;n  the  luiure 
m.iv  helj)  us  In  this  area. 

Ihi-  .-m.Ul  I.irnuT  has  been  ln-Iwd.  and 
must  be  helf>ed  more  We  are  prepiu-ed  ui  K>ok 
at  all  new  Ideas  in  this  .irea.  and  also  to  re- 
view our  rules  with  respect  to  handling  situ- 
ations where  producers  do  not  intend  to  crow 
cotton  f'-jr  the  market — the  so-called  "0  1 
.acre  problem" 

American  cotton  has  two  tierce  com- 
petitors: 111  manmado  libers  .ind  i2)  for- 
elgn-erown  cotton. 

Trends  In  cotti-n  utilization  are  not  as 
bright  as  we  wxiuld  like  for  them  to  be  Both 
mill  consimiptl.in  and  exports  are  on  the 
dl.sroiiraging  side  right  now 

Mill  c»>n.sumptlon  for  the  1967  68  year  is 
estimated  at  9  million  l.ales  Two  years  ago, 
we  forecast  that  mill  consumpuon  would  be 
around  0  S  imillon  bales  this  season  but  short 
supplies  and  higher  prices  have  cut  uullza- 
tlon 

The  t.fflrial  esumate  ut  US  exports  In  the 
1967  68  marketing  ;. ear  has  been  l.iwered  to 
about  4  2  nillll(jn  t>ale.s — (l.)wn  ab<nit  a  half 
million  from  the  earlier  estimate 

With  respect  Uy  inanm.ides.  we  cm  t.ike 
some  comfort  in  liic  fact  •  riat  with  all  their 
efforts,  synthetic  fibers  have  not  been  able 
to  fully  duplicate  the  line  pn->{)erUes  of 
cotton  -although  they  have  j-urpas-sed  cott-m 
with  respect  to  certain  .--peclallzed  uses  The 
cotton  industry  has  btvun  U^  .thow  lt.>  deter- 
mination to  be  comfjeutr.e  with  m.inmades 
by  meiins  of  research   promouon  and  price 

I  believe  that  ci^tton  Ls  now  in  a  [xieiuon 
to  susu-Un  the  kind  of  research  and  promo- 
tion campivlgns  that  wilt,  if  .'ur  prices  are 
competitive  retain  an  Important  share  of  our 
fiber  markeus.  .md  perhaps  ert  back  some 
th.it  we  liave  l.>.-t 

Research  and  j)romotlon.  however,  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone  If  we  are  to  compete  with 
foreign-grown  cotton,  our  pricing  system 
must  be  responsive  to  world  market  condi- 
tions. We  have  been  able  to  hold  and  to  build 
our  wheat  and  feed  grain  markets  .ibro.id 
partly  because  of  an  exceptionally  respon.sive 
export  pricing  mechanism.  We  must  either 
create  such  a  system  for  cotton,  or  we  must 
find  other  ways  to  stay  competitive  abroad, 
even  in  seasons  whem  domestic  users  are 
bidding  tiur  prices  above  levels  that  foroittn 
buyers  will  pay  I  don't  know  Jtist  how  to  oo 
this  right  now.  given  our  commitment  t<) 
one-pnce  cotton,  but  I  know  It  must  be  done. 
Otir  farmers  .ire  lust  now  i.-etting  In  a 
position  where  they  can  compete  with 
growers  abroad — with  fewer  controls.  Im- 
proved production  practices,  and  (hopefallyl 
reduced  costs.  We  must  find  the  means  to 
be  fully  competitive  m  world  m.irkets. 

There  are  s.nme  who  .ire  co.icerned  that 
our  farmers  will  not  grow  cotton  for  world 
markets  I  am  contldent  that  given  price 
support  payments  on  domestic  marketings  to 
support  larmer  income.  U.S.  growers  can  und 
will  grow  cotton  for  the  export  market  at 
competiuve  prices.  It  we  can  loosen  up  on 
planting  restrictions  and  other  disincentives 
to  production,  farmers  themselves  can  de- 
termine and  attain  their  fair  share  of  the 
world  market  for  cotton. 

Since  last  October,  we  have  sent  8  market 
development  teams  to  ether  parts  of  the 
world  with  the  goal  of  aggressive  merchan- 
dising and  market  development  These  teams 
have  .ncluded  not  only  tiovernment  in.ir- 
keting  Epeciallsts  but  also  people  from  the 
tra'le  who  are  able  to  make  a  strong  contri- 
bution to  export  development. 

We  have  sent  s.iybean.  wheat,  and  feed 
grain  te.ims  to  Kuri:«pe  Wheat  t<?ams  also 
were  dispatched  to  the  Far  East  and  Latin 
America.  .\  combined  soybean-feed  gram 
team  'Aorked  In  the  Far  E.isl,  .aid  a  soybean 
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oil  team  visited  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia. 

We  now  have  a  cotton  sales  team  visiting 
In  Western  Europe — specifically  the  United 
Kingdom.  West  Germany,  Netherlands.  Italy 
and  France  Another  cotton  sales  team  will 
MXin  leave  for  the  Far  East  This  Is  part  of 
our  continuing  drive  to  expand  U.S.  cotton 
exports.  Tills  action  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  new  Inventory  of  the  export 
sales  problems  we  face,  learn  more  about  our 
cusumiers'  Interests  and  our  competition.  We 
must  continually  be  alert  to  the  problems  we 
f.ice  in  carrying  out  our  export  sales  pro- 
pr.ims.  We  would  expect  the  trips  to  provide 
the  group  first-liand  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  and  Intensity  of  the 
competition  which  US  cotton  faces  In  these 
foreign  markets. 

Cotton  exports  will  .Uso  be  a  major  con- 
sideration when  a  trade  development  mission 
headed  by  Secretary  Freeman  visits  East  Asia 
This  high  level  mission  will  leave  for  the  Far 
East  on  April  3  Its  purpose  will  be  to  estab- 
U.'^h  and  strengthen  contacts  among  govern- 
ment and  business  leaders  who  make  the 
ultimate  decisions  .as  to  what  agricultural 
products  will  be  Imported,  how  much,  and 
from  whom  Japan  Is.  of  course,  a  major  Im- 
porter of  Amencan  cotton. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  not  fall  to 
mention  P.L.  480.  which  has  been  so  Im- 
port.uit  to  our  exports  This  program  expires 
this  calendar  year  and  must  be  extended  by 
the  present  Congress  We  are  hoping  to  move 
al>out  1  million  bales  of  cotton  in  this  pro- 
gram this  year  We  ■will  need  It  Just  as  badly 
next  year. 

Continuation  of  this  program  through 
1971  was  a  major  point  in  the  President's 
recommendations  to  Congress. 

In  the  long  run,  the  future  of  cotton  ■will 
be  measured  by  the  ability  of  cotton  to  com- 
pete In  the  fiber  markets  of  America  and  the 
world.  Three  factors  must  always  be  before 
\is  as  we  consider  legislation  and  as  we  con- 
sider program  decisions. 

Farmers  must  want  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate volume  of  the  desired  qualities. 

We  must  continue  and  expand  our  re- 
search and  promotion. 

Prices  must   be  competitive. 

If  we  keep  our  eye  on  these  targets,  cotton 
can  prosper. 
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A  Statement  of  Conscience 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNECrictJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  a  statement  of  conscience 
signed  by  over  3.000  people  in  the  Yale 
and  New  Haven  communities,  following 
the  tragic  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 
I  commend  it  to  your  attention: 
We  who  are  members  of  the  Yale  Com- 
munity are  crieved  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
M.irtin  Luther  King.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  mere  expression  of  grief  Is  a 
satisfactory  atonement  and  homage  for  his 
death.  The  history  of  civil  rights  legislation 
over  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  in- 
formed by  neither  reasonable  prudence  nor 
humanity,  but  represents  an  utter  travesty 
of  Justice.  We  urge  you  that  a  fitting  and 
necessary  memorial  for  Doctor  King  is  the 
immediate  passage  of  leglsiatlon  which  will 
guarantee  the  personal  dignity  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  every  human  being  in 
this  t.ind. 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT Al  IVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 

Mr.    DADDARIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Geo- 
physical Union  in  Washinston  this  past 
month  was  marked   by   an  exceedinuly 
thoughtful  and  iirovocalive  address  Irom 
Dr.  Philip  Abelson,  director  of  Oarnecie's 
Geophysical   Laboraton,-    and   editor   of 
the  weekly  magazine.  Science.  Because 
it  addresses  itself  to  the  national  climate 
toward  scientific  progress,   I   believe   it 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  our  Members 
and  I  offer  the  text  for  the  Record: 
The  Changing  Rolk  of  Science  im   Our 
Society 
(.Address  by  Dr.  Abelson  at  banquet  (.f  49th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Geophysi- 
cal Union.  \Va.,hlngton.  DC.  April  10.  1U68I 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  your  .--peaker 
tonight,  for  I  have  long  admired  this  oiganl- 
zation    and    its    ways    jt    dOing    things.    For 
nearly  thirty  years  i  Lave  watci.cd  the  Amer- 
ican Geophysical  Union  prosper  imder  wise 
leadership  as  the  organisation  has  met  the 
changing    challenges    and    opportunities    of 
the  times.  When  I  first  arrived  m  Washing- 
ton in  1939  I  worked  under  the  directorship 
of  John  A.  Fleming,  one  of  the  Union's  great 
presidents.   I    have    known    personally    most 
of   the  Union's  presidents   tmce.  I   Lad   the 
special    privilege    of    working    with    Ewing. 
Berkner,   and   Malone   during   my   tenure   as 
co-editor  of  the  Journal  of  Geophysical  Re- 
search. More  recently,   the  Union  has  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  top  leadership  under  Wool- 
lard  and  Ackermann,  with  a  fine  successor, 
Helmut  Landsberg,  named  to  c.irry  on. 

Through  most  of  these  years  the  Union  lias 
also  been  fortunate  in  having  Waldo  E. 
Smith  as  its  executivp  officer.  His  service  has 
been  dedicated  and  unerringly  constructive. 
We    owe   him    much. 

As  it  faces  the  future  the  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  need  inspired  leaders;  new  problems 
and  new  opportunities  will  arise.  A  special 
brand  of  statesmanship  will  be  needed,  since 
many  of  the  problems  that  face  geophy.ilcs 
win  require  action  on  an  International  scale 
or  Interaction  -with  this  country's  political 
leaders. 

Many  of  the  challenges  in  geophysics  arise 
from  national  concerns  such  as  water  and 
air  pollution,  needs  for  raw  materials,  and 
problems  of  defense  involving  land,  sea,  air. 
and  space.  At  the  same  time,  geophysics  is 
heavily  dependent  of  federal  support.  Many 
of  you  are  concerned  about  budget  cuts  and 
their  possible  impact  on  your  work.  In  what 
follows  I  will  first  analyze  Eome  of  the  lac- 
tors  leading  to  the  present  bleak  status  of 
support  for  science.  Tlien  I  will  turn  to  a 
longer  look  ahead  and  cite  some  reasoiis  why 
I  am  relatively  optimistic  about  the  inter- 
mediate future. 

To  open  a  discussion  of  the  current  climate 
affecting  support  of  science  I  will  quote  a  lew 
passages  from  a  recent  speech  by  Congress- 
man Craig  Hosmer  119681.  who  Is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  from  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  way  to  get  iich 
qiuck  is  to  marry  a  rich  woman.  But  tliat 
isn't  the  only  way — as  the  scientific  com- 
munity discovered  early  in  the  1950's.  Its 
way  was  to  romance  a  rich  uncle. 

"But  since  all  good  things  must  come  to 
an  end,  I  think  you  may  agree  that  the  cozy 
relationship   between   the  physical  sciences 
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and  the  Federal  Treasury  Is  on  the  rocks.  And 
the  situation  Is  liable  to  get  ■worse  before  It 
Improves." 

Although  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  been  a  contributing  factor  In 
the  current  budgetary  squeeze  on  science,  the 
roots  of  the  present  dltliculty  po  deeper.  For 
almast  Vxci  decades  the  scientific  enterprise 
in   this   country   enjoyed   favored    treatment 
by  C(jngrcss.  This  followed  close  on  the  great 
.-^ucce.'-r.ps  of  World  War  II  and  was  spurred 
tjy  Worries  Incited  by  Sputnik,  Favored  treat- 
ment  could    not    continue    Indefinitely.    lor 
new   and   pressing   i;sucs.   such   ;is   civil   dl.s- 
ordrrs,  hav"  c  ipturcd  the  center  of  the  sta;ze. 
When    the    i>endulum    begun    to    s'A^lng    it 
received   some   jjushes.   TTic   i)ubllc   v.ho  had 
heard    .■.    ;;ood    deal    about    the    nilraculoi's 
benefits   tli.it  science  liad   created,   wivs  sud- 
denly  bombarded   by   massive  evidence   th..t 
..-clenre   and    ti^chnoiopy   could    produce   tUie 
effects   In  quick  succession  came  Rachel  C.r- 
son's  book  Silent  Spnng  r.nd  the  thalldomitle 
trafredy.    Then    concern    reached    a    foveri:.! 
state  over  pollution  .ind  the  population  ex- 
plosion.   The    appalUn:;    Apollo    disaster    in 
January    19G7  was  a  ditfcrent   kind  of   blov/. 
but  a  .'-erious  one.  During  the  p;i.=  t  five  years 
the  sclrntlftc  enterprise  has  liad  an  extremely 
bad    i)ress.    Indeed,    some    firmerly    friendly 
science    jiewswriters    nilKht    be    describe*!    .i-i 
being  on  a  "disaster  kick." 

A  i.olid-earth  genphysiclst  nilstht  well  a.-k. 
•  What  do  pesticides,  the  population  expl.i- 
sion.  and  the  Apollo  tr.igedy  have  to  do  with 
j.',e-)physics?"  The  answer  Is  that  they  have  a 
P'reat  deal  to  do  with  It  A  t.ilk  with  many 
nonscicntists  nr  a  jierusal  of  the  Congre,- 
Monal  Record  will  make  It  cic.ir  that  iieithcr 
the  jjubllc  nor  the  politicians  really  under- 
stand the  difTcrence  between  science  i.nd 
•.cchnolocy.  Perhaps  they  can  vaguely  differ- 
entiate between  the  physical  sciences  and  the 
biomedical  sciences,  but  there  is  a  major 
tendency  to  lump  .'.ll  science  and  all  tech- 
nology together  and  call  the  sum  "science." 
The  resut  Is  that  unfavorable  publicly  c.n 
any  aspect  of  science  (/r  technology  1.-  a  blo.v 
to  every  part  of  the  enterprise. 

It  is  i.ot  c  :sy  to  pause  riccurately  what  t!ie 
public  i.=  thliiklng,  but  we  are  really  more 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  public  (ypiniun 
(,n  politicians,  and.  on  that,  more  informa- 
tion is  av.ailable.  The  Congresswnal  Record 
IS  a  pood  source,  and  often  the  texts  i.f 
speeches  are  iivailable. 

From  these  sources  it  is  dear  tnat  in..ny 
congressmen  are  now  taking  a  dim  view  (f 
science  and  technoUJsry  Moreover,  some  <'f 
them  -.vho  liave  reason  to  he  favorable  to- 
ward our  enterprise  have  shifted  to  a  neu- 
tral or  negative  view.  Consider,  for  example, 
a  passage  from  a  rocent  speech  hv  Repre- 
sentative Emilio  Q.  Daddano  |1968]  a  lead- 
ing Democrat  on  the  House  .Science  :.nd 
Astronautics  Committee. 

"Technology  is  the  Janus  cf  our  age. 
"It  Is  at  once  the  source  of  many  of  our 
greatest  blessings  and— as  we  fire  beginning 
10  retlizc— the  root  of  many  (.-f  t  ur  greatest 
evils. 

"Without  technology  we  would  not  have 
the  i,'reat  production  of  f.^od.  clothing,  and 
shell"r  whlcii  'xe  i.ow  take  for  pranled.  .  .  . 
Neither  'Aould  we  have  the  bursting  popula- 
tions .  .  .  nor  the  obsolete  worker  .  .  .  dis- 
placed by  automation;  nor  t!ie  .'uperdense 
urban  areas,  the  residents  (f  -Aiilch  live  'h 
c  jhE'.ant  smog.  .  .  . 

■The  list  of  proj  and  cons  could  go  on 
;.nd  on.  Lately,  however.  :•„  seems  to  nie  that 
the  cons  are  becoming  i,verpowering." 

Ileprescntative  Daddano  is  not  alone  .n 
t'.iis  attitude.  He  is  echoing  -Aomes  of  l.is 
cons-Jtuents  who  in  turn  have  been  exposed 
to  cries  of  havoc  and  disaster  by  the  press. 
Tlie  press  in  turn  is  limited  in  the  degree  to 
which  It  can  afford  to  be  objective  in  report- 
ing the  news.  Constructive  developments, 
and  orderly  bei.avlor,  do  not  usually  consti- 
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tut*  news  Dlsitster  cloes  Moreover  the  pub- 
lic over  the  years  h<i«  t)ecome  blaa*  about 
the  miracles  prcxluced  by  science  .ind  tech- 
nology Such  mirftcles  iire  no  longer  news 
unless  they  raise  the  ptneslblllty  of  fresh 
triiuma  for  the  public 

These  rem.irlcs  can  be  Illustrated  by  the 
reporting  'if  <i  -.ymposlum  recently  held  nt 
the  -State  University  of  New  York  .it  Albany 
A  mAjor  story  itwut  the  symposium  written 
by  Walter  Sullivan  llyMI  appteared  in  the 
March  24  issue  of  Sew  York  Timri  The  oc- 
cii.-.ion  for  the  meeting  was  the  establish- 
ment at  the  University  of  .i  Center  for 
Science  and  the  KtUore  of  Human  AtT.»lrs 
Much  of  the  program  <<  the  symposium  was 
devoted  to  lUi  "ptlmlstlc  discussion  of  how 
science  md  teciii.oltigy  could  help  in  build- 
ing a  better  world  In  Walter  Sullivan's 
treatment  however  the  optimistic  side  of 
the  symposium  was  dismissed  with  about  2 
per  cent  of  rhe  space  What  received  much 
more  attention  was  the  prediction  that 
human  reprcxluctlon  by  sexual  intercourse 
may  fade  away  before  the  century  Is  out  " 
Another  sizable  fraction  of  Sullivan's  story 
was  devoted  to  pollution  problems  An  un- 
derstiindftble  reuponse  of  the  ordln.iry  reader 
scanning  the  <»rllcle  would  be  Thoce  sci- 
entists ,i,re  not  content  to  smother  us  in  air 
[^xillutlon  they  are  now  scheming  to  take 
•sex  away  from  us 

I  have  emphasised  'he  changing  attitudes 
fif  the  public  and  o!  the  politicians  I  be- 
lieve that  scientists  should  •xcome  aware  of 
the  changes  and  adjust  themselves  to  the 
present  realities  One  adjustment  has  to  do 
with  the  publlc-relatlona  aspect  of  our  tje- 
havlor  We  should  take  into  consideration 
the  presei.t  state  of  public  anxiety  about 
deleterious  by-products  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  present  is  a  time  of  unusually 
^•r.Mt  irritation  .md  discontent  We  should 
•  ■•.  undereetlmaie  the  harm  that  can  .irlse 
:rom  alarming  statements  by  scientists 
which  Increase  pe«.iple's  worries. 

Because  there  are  many  nonsclentlsts  who 
are  eager  to  damage  the  scientific  enterprise 
through  speeches  and  .irtlcles,  and  who  de- 
light In  quoting  extravagant  or  sensation- 
ally alarmist  statements  by  scientists,  there 
IS  every  reason  for  .scientists  themselves  to 
emphasize  the  constructive  consequences  of 
their  work  txith  In  terms  of  understanding 
ind  In  terms  of  practical  benefits  that  i-an 
come  out  of  research 

I  should  like  to  quot«  some  remarks  by 
Representative  Hosmer  (19681  about  means 
of  improving  the  public  relations  of  the  sci- 
entific establishment 

The     science     conxmunlty     should     take 
greater   pains  to  make  clear  that  Its  efforu 

riiribute  directly  and  indirectly  to  progress 
:>«-i;efltlng  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
::ie  countrv  The  public  wont  buy  science 
:"r  .sciences  sake,  so  sell  It  to  them  for  their 
own  sake.  The  public  interest  is  in  the  hu- 
man .sciences  -  man  is  a  living  t>elng  and 
man  In  his  environment.  That  Is  where  it  u 
going  to  put  Its  money  Adjust  your  research 
priorities  to  the  public  s  priorities  to  the  ex- 
tent you  can  The  public  does  not  ask  for  a 
money-back  guarantee  if  vour  Idea  falls,  but 
It  wants  reasonable  tssurance  of  *ome  visible 
benefits  If  It  succeeds  " 

Mr  Hosmer's  advice  would  indicate  that 
the  changing  times  are  not  going  to  be  kind 
to  the  scientist  who  is  fiercely  proud  that  his 
research  ctHild  not  f><:>ssibly  have  an  ultimate 
practical  application  The  changing  times 
ilso  have  been  tough  on  the  philosophical 
new  that    what  man  can  do.  he  must  do  " 

The  challenge  has  now  changed    Too  often 
*e  have  found  that  when  man  does  what  he 
•Mil  do   he  causes   long-term  damage   to  his 
-jwn  self-interest    The  'Imes   .all  for  a  more 
ihoughtful    ipproach.   for  weighing  of  long- 
'erm    consequences,     before     taking    action    I 
Congressman      Oaddario      |1968|      expressed  I 
what  he  felt  was  the  view  of  many  of  his  cou-  I 
\tressional  colleagues  when  he  said.    Those  of  I 
us    on    the    Science    Committee     were    Im- 
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pressed  when  Roger  Revelle  came  befi>re  us 
recently  and  remarked  'Our  goal  should  be 
not  to  conquer  the  natural  world  but  to  live 
m  harmony  with  It  '  And  then  Representa- 
tive Daddarlo  went  on  to  say.  This  must  be 
our  basic  science  policy  ' 

I  believe  that  scientists  should  consider 
carefully  "he  slews  I'f  the  two  Congressmen 
I  h.ive  quoted-  tme  a  Republican,  the  other 
a  Democrat  If  members  of  American  Geo- 
physical Union  build  their  research  programs 
on  the  platform  of  possible  service  to  society 
and  an  effort  to  help  man  live  In  harmony 
with  n:\ture  the  members  will  prosper  lor 
society  has  urgent  need  of  their  knowledge 
and  the  help  that  geophysics  and  geochem- 
istry can  provide 

During  the  next  few  moments  I  will  de- 
scribe a  lew  of  the  many  situations  in  which 
geophysics  will  be  in  a  poelilon  uj  render 
great  service  to  society  both  in  meeting  needs 
.ind  in  helping  man  live  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  world 

One  of  the  great  and  increasing  needs  Is 
for  necessary  raw  materials  roday  the 
United  States  is  in  process  of  becoming  a 
have-not  nation  with  respect  to  petroleum, 
and  It  13  deficient  in  many  heavy  metals. 
Our  total  gold  drain  can  be  accounted  for  by 
imports  m  those  two  categories  If  steps  are 
not  taken  the  problem  will  grow  and  become 
unmanageable,  ultimately  reducing  this 
country  to  a  second-rate  power  But  we  will 
take  steps.  ,ind  many  of  them  will  Involve 
•he  geosciences  For  our  metals  we  will  tap 
the  deeper  crust  and  we  will  exploit  the  sea 
ixjttom  For  our  hydrocarbons  we  will  turn 
to  oil  shale  and  coal 

Recently  I  heard  a  comment  about  the 
current  anxiety  to  preserve  nature  intact, 
which  I  will  paraphrase  "Many  people  m 
this  country  yearn  for  the  tresh.  unspoiled 
wilderness  that  existed  In  this  country  when 
the  white  man  first  .irrlved.  However,  no  one 
wants  to  live  in  a  teepee  "  Possibly  the  com- 
ment overstates  the  case  I  am  sure  that  a 
few  people  could  be  found  who  would  be 
willing  to  live  in  a  teepee,  provided,  of 
course  that  it  was  located  with  access  to  a 
good  highway  so  that  they  could  drive  to  the 
supermarket  No  matter  how  much  the  pub- 
lic may  at  times  yearn  for  the  good  old  days. 
It  is  not  likely  to  acquiesce  to  a  return  to  the 
standard   of   living   of    those  days. 

Inevitably,  then,  man  will  exploit  the 
earth,  and  the  efforts  of  earth  scientists  will 
be  central  to  the  task  of  doing  it  efficiently 
and  in  such  a  way  that  man  can  live  in 
harmony  with  the  earth  he  disturbs  An  Im- 
portant test  of  our  ability  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  nature  will  come  in  our  man- 
agement of  water  Already  we  have  grave 
pollutionnl  problems  m  streams,  lakes,  and 
estuaries:  I  suspect  that  more  will  appear. 
For  example,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
yet  ,issessed  properly  the  costs  of  pollution 
resulting  Irom  overfertlUzatlon  of  farm  land 
There  is  much  work  to  be  done  In  cleaning 
the  water  ,ind  keeping  It  clean  I  .im  con- 
ndent  th.it  ultimately  we  will  succeed  in 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  that  mem- 
bers of  this  Union  win  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  accomplishment,  for  they  will 
supply  much  of  the  essential  basic  knowl- 
edge. 

As  fundamental  to  man  as  the  water  he 
drinks  is  the  air  he  breathes.  Thus  he  is 
ever  conscious  of  the  quality  of  the  air  and 
Its  impact  on  him  through  temperature, 
wind,  or  ram  Short-term  prediction  of 
weather  will  continue  to  be  important  More 
important  for  the  long  pull  is  understand- 
ing of  global  weather  We  must  achieve  an 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  carbon  di- 
oxide We  must  evaluate  the  climatic  effects 
of  particulate  matter. 

I  heard  a  story  recently  about  weather 
modification  this  one  was  about  possible 
effects  of  stopping  hurricanes  Someone 
pointed  out  that  half  of  the  water  falling  on 
eastern  Pennsvlvania  is  related  to  hurricane 
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systems,  and  that  the  f.irmers  there  would 
not  be  happy  ir  their  usual  water  supply  was 
not  forthcoming.  The  lesson  here  Is  that  we 
would  do  well  to  understand  the  weather 
better  before  modifying  It  too  drastically 

I  win  not  cite  turther  examples  of  im- 
portant ways  in  which  geophysics  can  serve 
soc-lety  This  audience  could  compile  a  much 
more  comprehensive  list  than  any  one  person 
could  and  I  hope  that  with  the  passing  of 
time  individuals  will  find  occasion  to  do  so 
;ind  to  Inlorm  the  public 

My  remarks  so  far  have  been  directed  prin- 
cipally to  the  current  situation  and  to  means 
ol  lacing  the  immediate  future,  but  before 
dohlng  I  \\ant  to  devote  a  lew  nioincnts  to  an 
aspect  (>(  the  longer-term  luiure  In  which  I 
believe  geophysics  will  have  an  important 
role  We  In  this  country,  have  been  an  ener- 
getic people,  a  pe<:>ple  who  typically  want  to 
get  a  job  done  Immediately  or  preferably  the 
day  before  yesterday  We  have  had  a  cavalier 
attitude  toward  our  environment  and  toward 
our  resources  We  have  acted  ::s  if  we  had  to 
consume  everything  In  sight  within  u  genera- 
tion or  sooner  Tlie  time  has  come  for  us  to 
develop  a  more  mature  and  responsible  ap- 
proach We  should  begin  to  act  as  though  v^'e 
believed  that  our  descendants  should  have  a 
decent  future  To  guarantee  that  they  nctual- 
ly  do  have  a  lair  chance  we  must  weigh  a,s 
never  before  the  consequences  of  actions  we 
arc  taking  today. 

Without  getting  ourselves  into  the  strall- 
J  icket  of  authoritarian  five-year  plans,  we 
must  engage  in  something  close  to  planning. 
During  the  last  two  years  I  was  a  member  of  a 
croup  whose  activities  presented  a  model  to 
be  emulated  and  extended.  I  refer  to  the 
Committee  on  Water  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Profeseor 
Gilbert  White  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
The  Committee  has  completed  Its  f-tudy,  and 
a  report  has  been  prepared  that  we  trust  will 
scMjn  be  released  by  the  National  Academy 
The  Committee  charged  with  exploring  alter- 
native approaches  to  the  use  of  water  in 
nvers  and  nver  basins,  chose  to  focus  on  the 
Colorado  River  as  an  example. 

It  quickly  became  very  clear  that  there  are 
many  and  often  conflicting,  jjotential  uses 
for  a  river  and  Its  water,  r.inging  from 
esthetic  and  recreational  roles  to  various 
means  i^f  fostering  the  economy  of  the  basin. 
Numerous  alternative  uses  and  approaches 
were  identified,  which,  in  turn,  raised  re- 
searcliable  questions-  many  In  the  field  of 
ijeophysics.  others  In  economics  and  allied 
social  sciences.  Members  of  the  Committee 
went  away  from  the  exercise  convinced  that  a 
serious  study  of  alternatives  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  basin,  coupled  with  proper  public 
interaction,  could  lead  to  much  sounder  pub- 
lic policy. 

Broad  studies  of  the  Interaction  of  science 
and  society  are  becoming  fashionable,  and  a 
number  of  universities  are  setting  up  insti- 
tutes for  the  purpose  My  hunch  Is  that  the 
successful  Institutes  will  be  broadly  multi- 
disciplinary  and  will  include  geophysiclsts 
.IS  essential  members. 

This  evening  I  have  reviewed  some  of  the 
f.ictors  behind  the  current  fairly  bleak  pros- 
pects for  federal  support  of  science  Even 
though  the  immediate  future  seems  gloomy. 
I  am  biisicaliy  optimistic  about  the  longer- 
range  future  I  am  confident  that  the  pen- 
dulum Will  swing  back,  that  the  current 
•  disaster  kick'  Is  being  overdone  and  will  be- 
come unfashionable.  I  believe  that  there  is 
an  Important  role  for  geophysics  in  assuring 
the  future  of  society  and  that  in  consequence 
society  will  support  geophysics  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  we  \-ill  move  toward  finding  means 
of  living  in  harmony  with  the  natural  world 
and  that  our  discipline  has  much  to  con- 
tribute in  the  search  for  that  harmony 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  some  passages  de- 
livered by  Dr.  William  T  Pecora  11967].  Di- 
rector of  the  U  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  a 
speech  entitled  "Searching  out  Resources 
Limits.  '  He  concluded  as  follows; 
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■  We  need  to  rediscover  faith,  faith  that 
man  has  the  capacity  to  solve  his  problems 
with  a  positive  approach,  faith  that  we  can 
extract  more  information  and  more  resources 
from  the  crust  of  the  earth,  faith  that  .  .  . 
I  the  I  Increasing  intellectual  capacity  of  man 
can  be  directed  .  .  .  toward  l!ie  fulfillment 
of  basic  human  purposes  " 


One  Blood  Is  Now  Essential 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  -T-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  na- 
tional unity  and  world  understanding  are 
so  essential,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  paper  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  S.  Reulor,  Jr..  entitled  "One 
Blood  Is  Now  Essential."  Dr.  Reuter  re- 
cently read  the  jiaper  twice  to  comniU- 
nitv  groups — once  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  once  in  Seattle.  Wash.  While  one 
may  r.ot  agree  with  all  phases  of  the 
paper,  it  offers  suggestions  for  a  positive 
road  ahead. 

ITie  text  of  the  paper  follows: 
One  Blood  Is  Now  Essential 

(By  Dr    and  Mrs    George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

IN-TRODVCTION 

The  Japanese  tJilk  about  the  Doronuma — 
the  quagmire- -into  ■which  civilization  has 
sunk.  Expressing  il  in  the  World  War  II 
words  cf  Winston  Churchill,  "these  are  perl- 
Ijus  times.  "  The  very  foundations  of  our  so- 
ilety  are  being  .<^haken.  Therefore,  we  think 
it  is  now  essential  to  examine  those  founda- 
tions, measure  how  deep  they  are  laid,  the 
sou  in  which  they  rest.  Identify  those  who 
laid  them,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  keep  them 
lnt.vct  Let  us  review  a  few  facts. 

1  There  are  many  people  In  financial  need. 
In  the  midst  of  a  rising  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
a  majority  of  .\merlcan  citizens,  there  are 
39.000.000  of  the  nation's  poor  who  belong 
to  lamiUes  with  total  annual  Incomes  that 
fall  below  the  recognized  subsistence  level 
of  $3,000  tor  a  family  of  four.  Of  these,  six 
million  are  children  below  the  age  of  six,  and 
about  nine  million  are  between  six  and 
seventeen.  As  oi  l'J66  over  a  fifth  of  the  na- 
tions youth,  and  in  some  areas  one-third, 
are  growing  up  in  dire  poverty. 

2.  One-sixth  of  the  labor  force  is  em- 
ployed by  government.  There  are  roughly 
90.000  units  of  povernment  in  the  United 
States.  These  units  employ  directly  over  a 
Sixth  of  our  touu  labor  force.  Even  so,  thou- 
sands of  important  government  Jobs  remain 
unfilled.  In  1064,  for  example,  the  Municipal 
Manpower  Comniistion  found  that  one  of 
every  lour  prolestiunal  jobs  In  New  York 
City  was  vacant  bec.iuse  of  the  shortage  of 
qualified  and  interested  applicants.  And  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  estimated 
the  need  for  additional  state  and  local  ad- 
ministrative, prott'ssional.  and  technical  per- 
sonnel at  nearly  three  million  by  1975.  By 
then  It  is  estimated  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment Will  need  nearly  an  additional  million 
civilian  employees. 

3  There  i.s  a  struggle  for  peace,  freedom 
and  social  reconstruction.  Americans  are  a 
peace-loving  people  We  harbor  no  imperi- 
alist or  aggressive  tlesigns  against  any  other 
nation  However,  s.nce  we  cherish  freedom 
as  i.iuch  as  we  chr.-ish  peace,  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  our  na- 
tural security  whenever  it  was  endangered. 
We  f)ursued  this  course  In  World  Wars  I  and 
II  For  the  same  reason,  the  "nlted  States 
came  lo  the  defense  of  Greece,  lurkey,  and 
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Berlin,  and  fought  against  North  Korean 
aggression  aided  and  abetted  by  Moscow  and 
Peking.  To  contain  Soviet  Communist  ex- 
pansion, we  took  the  Initiative  in  establish- 
ing NATO;  to  contain  Chinese  Communist 
expansion,  we  helped  found  SEATO  and  con- 
cluded bilateral  defense  arrangements  with 
Japan.  Korea,  the  Philippines,  the  Republic 
of  China,  Thailand.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  same  considerations  of  national 
security  have  motivated  our  country's  policy 
of  protecting  South  Vietnam  n?alnst  a  for- 
cible conquest  by  North  V'lrtnar.i. 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel  tells  us  of  t'ne  final 
i>nd  complete  tlownlull  if  all  human  frovern- 
incnt  iDan.  2:44,  451.  There  is  a  b.nqht  side 
to  the  picture,  however.  Daniel  s'oes  on  to 
tell  us  that  after  Ncbucii."lnc/.7..i'-s,  Darluses. 
Alexanders.  Neros.  Napo'.can.'^.  MuE.solinls. 
Hitlers,  and  StJtlln.';  have  all  failed  miserably. 
God  will  step  into  the  stream  of  human 
history  and  set  up  an  Ideal  goveriiment  that 
will  last  forever  (7:13.  141.  Until  this  event 
happens,  Chri,stlans  must  cooperate  with 
others  in  working  lor  the  best  interests  <'f 
mankind.  Let  us  review  s.;nie  j.rincijiles  we 
must  recognize. 
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SPIRITUAL     LEADERSHIP     IS     t*SENTIAL 

Idealism  is  thinking  in  terms  <)f  things  as 
a  person  believes  they  out'ht  to  be  It  Is  seU- 
giving  In  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  broke 
bread  for  others  to  cat.  used  water  to  wash 
the  feet  of  his  disciples,  and  .vas  not  be- 
yond making  some  wine  :;va:labl°  for  the 
wedding  guests.  Because  people  are  impor- 
tant In  a  democratic  society  too.  lit  us  re- 
view a  few  spiritual  statesmen. 

1,  Dr.  Charle:;  Edward  Fuller  l.vcd  a  ionsr. 
productive,  .md  happy  l:!o  in  his  later  years, 
lie  gamed  t;ic  wisdom  which  can  only  come 
from  age.  But  he  iiever  I.'jst  the  spirit  of  his 
youth.  His  bc;<3y  frew  t.red  .ind  h.as  been  laid 
"to  rest,  but  his  spirit  will  never  die. 

Dr.  Puller,  who  was  born  April  25.  1887.  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pa-.-ed  i.way  March  13. 
1963.  Mrs.  Fuller,  i.lso  a  frrcat  Christian  saint, 
passed  away  twenty-two  morths  previously. 
He  started  the  "Old  Fasiiioned  Revival  Hour' 
over  a  100-watt  station  in  Santa  Ana  lorty- 
three  years  ago.  This  program  was  finally 
carried  over  625  radio  .st.ations  He  founded 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  memory  of 
his  father,  and  his  son.  Dr.  Daniel  P.ayton 
Fuller,  Is  now  Dean  of  Faculty  there.  The 
mother  of  the  first  writer.  Mrs.  Laura  .\ngle 
Reuter  (who  passed  away  September  21, 
1962),  took  her  son  to  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium In  Los  Angeles  in  August  of  1954  to 
hear  Dr.  Fuller  and  the  "Old  Fashioned  Re- 
vival Hour." 

2.  Dr.  Richard  Sidney  Heal  Is,  first  and 
foremost,  a  Christian  minister  in  the  truest 
and  best  sense  o£  the  word  His  career  began 
earlier  than  most  and  is  still  extremely  ac- 
tive. "The  Desert  Saint"  celebrated  fifty  years 
as  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Tucson,  Arizona,  on  Febru.iry  24.  1968  His 
church  has  grown  from  203  to  over  3,500 
under  his  wise  leadership. 

Dr.  Beal.  who  was  born  in  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, on  December  10,  1387,  li  not  only  a 
giant  in  the  pulpit  and  a  modern  William 
Bell  Riley  In  theology,  but  he  is  fatiier  of  a 
truly  great  Christian  f.imily.  We  thr.nk  God 
for  the  many  sermons  of  his  that  we  have 
heard  and  read.  His  greetings  are  always  in- 
spiring and  helpful. 

HUMAN    LE.\DERSHIP    IS    r5;E^■T^^L 

While  this  world  Is  not  the  liome  of  the 
Christian,  it  is  his  place  of  abode  for  this 
life.  The  Christian  looks  t3  sp. ritual  leader- 
ship, but  he  Joins  the  iion-Chrisuan  in  sup- 
porting wise  domestic  .aid  foreign  dreams 
and  policies.  Mankind  inust  cjns.dtr  t  le  pro 
and  con  of  many  issues.  For  t\a:np;e,  there 
are  the  two  great  c-ducat.onal  I'neor.es. 

The  educa'.lonal  theory  of  this  country  can 
be  broken  down  Into  two  schocls  of  thought. 
today  described  as  "conservative"  vs.  "pro- 
gressive," generally.  But  the  concepts  of  con- 
servative and  progressive  education  are  not 


new  concepts  by  any  nieans.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  respective  positions  were  advanced 
by  Pvthaporas  and  Prctagorus.  men  with 
similar  s.)unding  names  but  diametrically 
opposing  views  on  the  nature  of  truth. 

Pythajroras  t.wk  a  view  about  th  •  question 
of  truthVhich  lias  vitally  infiuenced  a  whole 
schOi  1  if  cducatiTS  since  his  time.  This  was 
that  truth  was  an  (bjective  thing;  it  was 
eternal  and  nbUimp.  a  Mew  lield  in  common 
With  the  Judeo-fhristian  heritage  of  v.esti  rn 
ci'.ilii'ation.  The  emphasis  of  the  educational 
svstem  then  should  be  to  try  to  nrrlve  :.t  a 
better  undrrstanclinK  of  what  truth  is.  Once 
that  is  perceived  (that  is.  the  basic  truths  (  f 
!Oj-ictv  and  human  r?latlonshlp  i  .  then  t) 
seek  to  inculcate  those  basic  lundamental 
truths  in  cncommT  generations. 

By  cintrast.  PrnH?orus  tiok  the  view  tlr.t 
truth  was  a  sublectlve  matter,  to  be  deter- 
mined m  an  individual  basis,  p.nd  one  could 
not  make  anv  broad  cenerallratlons  about 
absolutes,  Man,  in  effect,  was  the  measure  of 
all  things  If  this  particular  point  of  view 
v.ns  C'  rrect  then,  quite  obviously,  the  emph.a- 
sis  (i  ::n  educational  sy.stem  should  not  be 
on  inculcatinc  nn  appreciation  (f  basic  fun- 
damental truths  because  these  were  protean. 
They  fhantred  in  cur  own  lives  en  a  day  to 
day  basis — or.  conceivably,  from  hour  to  hour. 
Consequently,  the  f'  rmer  svstem  that  em- 
braced the  leaching  <  I  Pythagoras,  put  a 
preat  emphasis  on  the  ends  cf  education.  TV.e 
other  approach  put  a  great  emphasis  on  the 
means  of  education.  We  have  continued  tiie 
dialogue  from  then  until  now. 

V.'e  are  not  to  worship  our  rulers — otflcial 
or  unofticial — nxiay.  but  we  are  tti  jiray 
for  them.  V.'e  should  also  praise  them  when 
they  are  dedicated  and  serving  the  needs  of 
mani:lnd.  Flnallv.  we  must  oppose  acts  of  se- 
vere \iolence,  let  us  review  a  lew  leaders 
of  mankind. 

1,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  (1929-iyC8l 
recognized.  Innc  before  it  was  recognized  by 
many  of  us.  the  '  sad  and  tragic  price  for 
us  all.  everywhere  iii  this  land,  who  i  permit  i 
liatred  and"  injustice  to  fester  and  flourish. '■ 
But  he  was  not  content  merely  to  .ipcak. 
however  strongly,  of  inequities,  he  preferred 
to  r.ct  and  Inspire  others  M  act  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  our  Eocietv. 

The  Nobel  Peace  prize  winner's  efforts  iind 
ac!~.icvements  are  so  iiumerous  and  so  l.ir- 
reachlng  that  It  is  impossible  to  catalogue 
them  here.  It  would  be  foolish  to  sugecst 
that  all  the  efforts  of  this  Christian  marivr 
were  wise — no  liuman  being's  could  be  His 
only  major  error  was  liis  attempt  to  relate 
civil  rights  with  the  War  In  Vietnam,  but 
this  can  be  understood  because  lie  was  a 
believer  in  the  philosophy  of  non-violence  as 
tauEht  by  Gandhi.  We  Joined  many  other 
Americans  in  attending  memorial  services 
for  this  great  citizen. 

2.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  a  hu- 
manitarian. He  possesses  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  highly  valued  characteristics  a 
man  can  have,  an  abiding  concern  for  tlie 
well-being  of  his  fellow  men  and  a  deep  con- 
viction in  the  '.  alue  of  every  single  indi- 
vidual. 

President  Elscniiower  included  South  Vl''t- 
nam  in  the  SEATO  treaty  which  designated 
It  ;-3  a  "protocol  state"  ent.tled  to  U.S.  as- 
sist.^nce  in  the  event  ct  an  armed  att.ick. 
We  limited  our  support  of  Saigon  to  non- 
mililary  aid  as  long  as  the  struggle  Involved 
only  c'cmmuniit  ruerrilla  lorc-.-s  who.  in 
vioialion  of  the  Geneva  accords,  had  s.ayed 
behind  in  .South  Viein.-.m.  Tl.e  war  ;.:..5 
spread.  If  the  critics  had  supported  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  there  would  have  been  a  tru'e 
before  now.  The  President's  personal  sacri- 
fice in  viithdrawing  from  the  19G8  election, 
where  he  would  run  ahead  of  all  other  Dem- 
ocrats, in  the  interests  of  national  unity 
entitle  him  to  a  unique  place  m  Amenc.tn 
liistory.  Yes.  the  President  put  unity  ahead 
(f  his" own  advancement  and  his  t.wn  pride. 
His    earne.si    and    devout    dedication    to    tlie 
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sfftrch  for  an  honf^rabie  find  pndurlni;  p^are 
in  Southeast  Asia  should  never  be  doubted 
astaln  by  any  American,  however  cynical,  or 
by  any  foreigner  h<)wever  skeptical 

May  this  <wt  of  selt-abnegation  an  the 
part  of  our  President  be  clenrly  understood 
by  Ho  Chi  J41nh  as  evidence  ft  our  national 
win  to  worit  with  him  or  anyone  else  in 
cri^ailng  the  framework  fur  an  honorable  and 
enduring  peace,  ajid  also  as  evidence  of  our 
complete  unwillingness  ever  to  accede  ui  a 
phony  peace  based  up^in  the  .-iurrender  sale 
or  biirter  of  the  freedoms  of  thf>8e  plain, 
pe  iple  whose  freedoms  we  are  sworn  to  de- 
fend If  America  falls  South  Vietnam,  what 
will  follow  Is  not  merely  the  piecemeal  en- 
gulfing of  the  rest  of  Sou:t>eafit  Asia  The 
Americans  are  not  ft»!htlng  the  war  there  so 
that  Saigon  mcketeers  can  ktow  fat  on 
bliick  market  profits,  indeed,  they  use  only 
secondarily  fighting  it  so  that  Saigon  may 
stay  free  long  enough  for  a  society  to  grow  up 
there  t.hat  will  be  stn^ng  enough  u>  dispense 
with  the  racketeers  The  Americans  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  ire  not  ilone  in  kni'Wing 
the  fac's  The  Au-stnillans  .uid  New  Zea- 
landers  know  it.  the  ThaiUmders  know  it; 
the  S<3Uth  Koreans  know  it.  the  f'llipinoa 
know  It  The  I*ret  author  served  four  years 
on  active  duty  and  sixteen  years  in  the  re- 
serve*, and  he  Is  willing  to  serve  .igaln  m 
necess.uy 

The  verdict  of  history  will  be  f^r. •  .rfible 
for  an  Administration  th«t  hn.-.  attacked  tha 
»i>cial  and  racial  problenis  of  America  with 
skill  and  vtgur  The  moBl  recent  ClvU  Rights 
Bin.  with  an  open-hotising  section  is  in- 
other  step  forward  for  our  beloved  Nation. 
Let  history  reflect  that  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration Is  one  of  domestic  triumphs  More 
significant  education  legislation,  more  ni'W 
laws  to  assure  human  dignity,  more  etf  irtj 
to  reduce  the  gaps  between  the  haves  .tnd 
the  have-nots  have  emerged  during  the  rive 
years  since  Mr  Johnson  became  President 
than   In   any   similiir   period    m   our   history. 

NOW    TOMORROW 

The  great  German  pi.iet  CJ<jethe.  and  a 
scientist  of  some  stature  .is  well,  wrote  over 
130  years  ago  'With  the  world  moving  at 
Its  present  pace.  T.ere  knowledge  avails  us 
nothing:  by  the  time  i  man  has  token  note 
of  all  there  is  to  know,  he  has  lost  his  es- 
sential self  ■  Then,  there  is  the  defeatist 
side  as  expressed  in  a  recent  play  by  Prled- 
rlck  Durrenmatt,  entitled  "The  Physicists  " 
A  character  is  saying  "I  ijlve  my  services  to 
any  system  providing  that  system  leaves  me 
alone  I  know  there  s  a  lot  of  talk  nowadavs 
about  physicists  moraJ  responilbiUties  We 
suddenly  find  ourselves  confronted  with  our 
own  fears  and  we  have  a  fit  of  morality  Thl» 
IS  nonsense   ' 

If  Cleorge  W.ishington  could  suddenly  ap- 
pear we  believe  he  would  tell  us  that  many 
of  our  problems  can  eventually  be  solved  ll 
we  have  four  qualities.  These  are  mllllarf 
and  economic  strength,  mature  leaderihip. 
responsible  citizenship,  and  faith  in  our  gov- 
ernment Of  course  Christ  will  one  day  rule 
on  earth,  but  until  that  time  we  must  solve 
our  problems  We  believe  One  Blood.  "  Is  the 
only  way  toward  progress  and  peace  untB 
Jesus  comes  The  Bible  teaches  brotherhood 
but  points  out  the  ditference  between  sons  of 
Ood  bv  c-fufion  and  by  ado-pfion  All  peo- 
ples are  m  the  claisiflcatlon  of  sons  of  God 
by  creation,  and  this  is  the  first  step  toward 
resolving  our  problems  Later,  we  would  like 
to  see  all  mankind  accept  Christ  and  become 
sons  of  Ood  by  adoption. 

Race  bias  has  caused  rancor  and  mistruat 
among  men  since  antiquity  Even  Aristotle, 
the  hrst  biologist  to  attempt  any  serious  clas- 
sification of  the  animal  and  plant  world,  ba- 
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Ueved  that  some  people  are  free  by  nature 
and  others  are  slaves  Cicero  more  in  tune 
with  the  thinking  of  todays  geneticists,  pro- 
claimed Men  differ  in  knowledge  but  all  are 
equal  m  ability  to  learn,  there  is  no  race 
which   guided  by  retison   cannot  gam  virtue   ' 

As  we  move  toward  the  concept  of  One 
Blood  ■  and  reduce  race  bias,  let  us  focus  the 
minds  of  young  and  old  alike  on  the  sover- 
eignly of  God  and  the  Lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ  Let  us  work  for  cciual  educational 
opportunity  for  all  through  quality  educa- 
tion Finally,  we  must  practice  the  dlgruty 
of  concern  for  all  by  example 

In  the  long  run  of  events,  we  must  realize 
that  Ood  will  not  fall  the  poor  and  the  needy 
He  will  destroy  those  who  have  oppressed 
their  fellowmen  through  the  centuries  The 
psalmist  .IS  he  w.vs  led  to  write  the  prophecy 
m  Psalm  72.  probably  tht>UKht  of  Babylon. 
Egypt.  Assyria,  and  the  other  >»rpal  nations 
of  antiquity  Today  the  worlds  greatest  i>p- 
pressor  is  the  nation  whose  avowed  purpose  is 
to  dominate  the  entire  world  ind  Impose  Us 
g<xlle<!8  philosophy  on  all  people 

Each  voter  must  choose  his  human  leader 
in  1968  We  believe  Vice  President  Humphrey 
is  the  logical  statesman  With  his  t-xperlence. 
he  should  lend  the  country  toward  One 
Blood  ■• 


The  Post-Ditpatch's  Jamet  Deakin  Writei 
Excellent,  Objective  Summary  of 
Houte-Senate  Ditferences  on  Trath-in- 
Lending 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF     MISSiifHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPltESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  un  Feb- 
ruary 1  passed  HR  1160  L  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Ait.  containing  strong 
provisions  aiisunn«  the  disclosure  of  the 
full  truth  lo  consumers  in  the  use  of 
consumer  credit,  most  people  thought 
the  battle  was  over,  and  won.  But  this 
battle,  which  has  raged  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  8  years — since  former  Senator  Paul 
H  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  first  proposed 
truth  in  lendinn— has  merely  moved  to 
a  new  arena,  that  is,  to  a  joint  House- 
Senate  conference  committee 

The  Senate  passed  a  truth-in-Iendin« 
bill  on  July  11.  1967.  It  contained  many 
t;ood  features — all  of  which  were  in- 
corporated into  HR  11601  as  it  passed 
the  House  this  February  But  the  Senate 
bill  left  out  some  of  the  basic  require- 
ments of  truth  in  lending  which  the 
House,  in  contested  but  overwhelming 
votes,  insisted  on  restorini;  to  the  meas- 
ure. The  House  also  went  much  further 
to  cover  essential  aspects  of  consumer 
protection  in  the  use  of  credit  which  had 
never  been  considered  m  the  Senate, 
such  as  the  regulation  of  credit  advertis- 
ing, adnunistrative  enforcement  of  the 
disclosure  reqiurements.  restriction  of 
the  a^e  by  the  preda  ory  fringe  m  the 
credit  intiustry  of  the  cruelly  abused 
legal  weapon  of  Karnislnnent.  curbing 
of  the  so-called  second  niorttiate  rackets 
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involving  the  surreptitious  placing  of 
hens  on  residential  property  without  the 
customer's  knowledi^e,  the  erection  of 
Federal  protections  against  loan  shark- 
ing bv  organized  crime,  and  the  creation 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  to  investigate  the  need  for  fur- 
ther legislation 

There  are  a  great  many  differences, 
therefore,  between  H  R.  11601  as  passed 
bv  the  House  and  S  5  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  The  conferees  have  held  several 
sessions  so  far  without  reaching  any  basic 
agreements  on  the  major  differences  in 
the  two  bills,  and  further  .sessions  are 
.scheduled  this  week  t)eginnlng  tomorrow- 
afternoon 

CAREFUL    AND    ACCURATE    ARTICLE 

In  a  characteristically  careful  and  ac- 
curate m-depth  article  in  Sunday's  St 
Louis  Post -Dispatch.  James  Deakin  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  Washington  staff,  an 
outstanding  newspaperman  who  has  cov- 
ered consumer  issues  in  Washington  over 
many  years,  has  written  an  excellent 
summary  of  .some  of  the  main  points  of 
disagreement  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  on  consumer  credit.  I  know 
that  many  of  the  Members  have  been  re- 
ceiving letters  from  constituents  on  this 
issue,  inquiring  about  the  status  of  the 
legislation  and  urging  support  for  the 
strong  provisions  of  the  House  oill.  There 
have  also  been  letters,  of  course,  particu- 
larly from  the  collection  industry,  in  op- 
position to  .some  features  of  the  bill,  par- 
ticularly the  title  on  garnishment. 

I  therefore  commend  Mr.  Deakin's 
article  to  the  Members  for  the  informa- 
tion It  provides  on  the  basic  issues — not 
all  of  the  many  technical  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills  but  those  which  have 
been  attracting  the  most  interest  and 
attention. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

TKlTH-IN-LfcNDINC      BILL     .STRfCGLE      IS     CON- 

TiNiiNG  — Measures  Proponents  in  House 

Say  .Senate  Version  Has  L<X)PHoles 
I  By  James  Deakin) 

Wa-hincton  April  20— Like  the  easy 
rretilt  .ib\ises  that  It  seeks  to  curb,  the  truth- 
in-lcndlng  bill  seems  to  have  an  Inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  installments. 

Although  trulh-in-lendlng  bills  have  been 
.ipproved  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  the 
right  to  enact  a  law  Informing  consumers 
about  credit  charges  and  protecting  them 
against  sharp  practices  Is  far  from  over  An- 
other chapter  is  about  to  be  written  by  a 
SeiAte- House  conference  committee,  and  the 
lobbying  pressures  are  as  intense  .is  ever 

On  Feb  1.  when  the  House  approved  the 
bill  by  .1  thumping  vote  <'f  382  to  4.  It  seemed 
to  many  persons  that  the  eight-year  fight 
over  truth  In  lending,  one  of  the  hardest  in 
recent  legislative  history,  had  come  to  an 
end  Six  months  before,  the  Senate  had 
poised  Its  version  ol  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
y2  to  0, 

Almost  overlooked  after  the  House  -.ote  was 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  version  ditlered 
substantially  from  the  House  measure  Con- 
sumer ^;roups  and  labor  unions  now  are 
seriously  concerned  that  the  bill  that  finally 
emerges  may  contain  so  many  loopholes  that 
It  win  fall  far  short  of  elfective  protectioa 
for  installment  buyers 

The  etiort  to  reconcile  the  two  versions 
will  be  resumed  when  Congress  returns  from 
Its  Easter  recess  With  House  backers  of  the 
bill  insisting  that  the  Senate  versjon  has 
serious  loopholes  and  omissions,  talk  of  a 
deadlock  Is  being  heard  on  Capitol  Hill. 
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The  principle  of  the  truth-ui-lonuing  bill 
originally  Introduced  in  19G0  by  former 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  (Dem).  Illinois, 
was  disclosure  of  the  true  annual  interest 
rate  In  all  consumer  transactions  Involv- 
Inj;  credit  This  would  eniible  buyers  lo 
shop  for  credit  by  comparing  Interest  rates 
offered  by  stores,  dealers,  banks,  credit  un- 
ions and  savings  and  loan  institutions. 

The  credit  industrv  lought  Douglas  to  a 
st.indstlU,  .irpuing  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  many  Instances  to  cxjirp.-is  the  an- 
nual interest  r..te  in  v  Imple  percentage. 
Di)uglas  later  changed  his  bill  to  require  dis- 
closure of  the  total  annual  linance  charge, 
which  would  Include  such  things  as  carrying 
or  .-ervlce  charttcs  and  the  cost  of  credit  In- 
vestUatlons  and  credit  life  Insurance,  us  well 
as  the  annual  Interest  r;;te. 

Lobbying  pressure  from  bankers,  retailers, 
automobile  dealers  and  the  credit  industry 
continued  to  block  the  bill  But  when  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmlre  (Demi.  Wisconsin, 
succeeded  Douglas  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  legislation,  a  com- 
promise was  worked  out 

As  approved,  the  Senate  version  would  re- 
quire sellers  to  disclose  the  total  finance 
charge  on  installment  purchases  in  terms 
of  an  annual  percentage  rate  and  In  terms  of 
the  dollar  amount  The  Senate  thus  accepted 
Douglas's  basic  proposal,  but  it  added  some 
exemptions  that  have  been  criticized  by 
House  sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Under  an  amendment  known  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  "The  J  C.  Penney  Amendment."  the 
Senate  exempted  .come  department  store  re- 
volving credit  plans  from  the  requirement 
that  the  finance  charge  be  disclosed  In  terms 
of  an  annual  percentage  rate.  Generally,  on 
credit  plans  involving  small  purchases,  de- 
partment stores  could  continue  to  state  the 
service  charge  in  monthly  terms,  usually  1.5 
per  cent  each  month  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
On  revolving  credit  plans  Involving  large 
purchases,  service  charges  generally  would 
have  to  be  stated  on  an  annual  basis.  This 
would  mean  that  the  store  would  have  to 
Inform  buyers  that  they  were  paying  18  per 
cent  Interest  a  year  on  the  unpaid  balance  In 
their  credit  accounts.  Some  large  chain 
stores  argue  that  this  would  be  inaccurate 
and  that  the  annual  interest  would  not  be 
that  high. 

The  compromise  on  revolving  credit  plans 
was  based  on  a  Connecticut  law  cited  by  of- 
ficers of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  when  Proxmlre 
asked  them  lo  suggest  alternatives.  Robert  F. 
Bennett.  Washington  representative  of  the 
Penney  chain,  was  instrumental  in  working 
out  the  Senate  amendment.  Bennett  is  the 
son  of  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah, 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handled  the  truth-in-lendlng 
bill.  The  elder  Bennett  was  one  of  the  chief 
opponents   of    the   bill. 

Another  Senate-approved  amendment  de- 
leted the  requirement  that  finance  charges 
be  disclosed  as  an  annual  percentage  rate 
If  the  charges  amounted  to  less  than  $10. 
This  was  an  exemption  for  small  retailers 
comparable  to  the  exemption  for  depart- 
ment store  revolving  credit  plans  involving 
small  purchases.  In  both  cases,  the  doUars- 
and-cents  total  of  the  finance  charge  would 
have    to   be   disclosed. 

In  another  amendment,  the  Senate  ex- 
empted all  first  mortgages  from  all  dis- 
closure requirements.  House  backers  of  the 
bill  contend  that  this  would  remove  shady 
home  improvement  salesmen  from  truth-in- 
lendlng  coverage  Some  home  improvement 
loans  take  the  form  of  first  mortgages,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  :m  elderly  person  who 
h;is  piiid  off  the  mortgage  on  his  home  and 
then  falls  prey  to  a  fast-talking  salesman 
who  persuades  him  to  put  in  a  new  furnace 
or  aluminum  .<:lding.  The  paper  the  victim 
signs  turns  out  to  be  a  new  first  mortgage. 
Represenuitlve  Leonor  R.  Sullivan  (Dem.), 
St.    Louis,   and   other   House   backers   of  the 
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truth-ln-lendlng  measure,  believe  that  the 
Senate  amendments  would  exempt  a  large 
part  of  the  nation's  Installment  buying  from 
the  requirement  for  disclosure  of  the  total 
finance  charges  in  terms  of  a  percentage  rate. 
This,  they  contend,  would  defeat  the  basic 
Intention  of  the  original  DoubUus  bill  by 
denying  buyers  a  i>ercentage  rate  that  they 
could  compare  with  rates  .ivallable  from 
other  sources  of  credit  In  the  c;ise  of  the 
$10  exemption,  the  Senate  bill  would  mean 
tliat  installment  purchases  of  .irticles  costing 
less  than  about  $110  \>.-ould  not  have  to  show 
the  percentage  rate  of  tmance  charges. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  up  in  the  House 
earlier  this  year,  Mrs,  Sulliv.in  was  success- 
ful in  striking  all  of  the  Senate  exemptions 
from  the  House  version,  nie  next  st«p  will 
be  a  Senate-House  conference  committee 
that  will  reconvene  after  the  Kaster  recess. 
The  committee  held  two  meetings  before  the 
recess  without  settling  any  of  the  major  dis- 
agreements. 

In  the  House,  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  other 
members  succeeded  also  in  adding  several 
consumer  protection  leaturcs  lo  the  bill. 
changing  its  character  from  a  purely  infor- 
mation law  to  an  information  and  protection 
measure.  The  Senate  version  is  kiiown  as  the 
Truth-ln-Lending  Act.  the  House  version  .is 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 

A  key  protection  leature  added  m  the 
House  would  .'substantially  limit  the  pnictlce 
of  wage  garnishment  to  satlsly  debts.  It 
would  exempt  the  first  $30  of  weekly  wages 
and  limit  garnishment  to  no  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  remainder.  A  person  earning 
$130  a  week  could  have  no  more  than  $10  a 
week  taken  from  his  pay  to  satisfy  [garnish- 
ment Judgments. 

Garnishment  has  come  under  Increasing 
attack  In  recent  years.  The  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America  has  termed  ll  "a  barbar- 
lous  relic  of  a  bygone  ace  like  the  debt- 

ors' Jail  of  medieval  days."  The  federation 
pointed  to  the  severe  laws  I'f  some  states. 
Among  them  were  Tennessee,  which  permits 
all  but  $17  of  a  person's  weekly  wage  lo  be 
garnlsheed  for  debt:  New  Hampshire,  all  but 
$20.  and  California  and  Minnesota,  up  to  50 
per  cent.  Only  three  states  -Pennsylvania, 
Florida  and  Texas— prohibit  parnlshment. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders,  headed  by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  of 
Illinois,  found  that  garnishment  w.^s  a  sig- 
nificant grievance  in  the  Negro  ghettos.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  WilUird  Wirtz  has  esti- 
mated that  between  100,000  and  300.000 
workers  are  fired  each  year  because  their 
employers  do  not  want  to  incur  the  admin- 
istrative expense  of  wage  garnishments. 

In  the  slums  of  10  large  cities,  Wirtz  has 
said,  a  1966  study  found  garnishment  a  sig- 
nificant factor  In  unemployment.  "More  peo- 
p"ie  explain  their  unemployment  on  the  basis 
ol  garnishment  than  their  police  records," 
Wirtz  said. 

If  enacted,  the  House  version  of  the  truth- 
in-lendlng  bill  would  limit  garnishment  on  a 
national  b,aEls  for  the  first  time.  The  fate  of 
this  provision  and  the  Senate  exemptions 
now  rests  with  the  Senate-House  ■  onference 
committee. 


A  View  From  the  Cockpit 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    CEOP.CL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1968 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  national  convention  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
marked  by  a  number  of  interesting  and 
inspiring  addresses  by  our  combat  pilots. 
They  know  whereof  they  speak. 
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One  of  the  very  fine  speakers  was 
Maj.  Hugo  E.  Marek,  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  who  is  qualified  lo  report  the 
"View  From  the  Cockpit." 

Surely,  our  colleagues  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  country  will  find  it  as  enlighten- 
ing and  moving  as  I  did. 

"A  View  From  the  Cockpit"  follows: 

A  View  From  the  Cockpit 
Much  lias  been  said  and  much  has  been 
written  about  the  air  op>cratlons  being  con- 
ducted over  North  Vietnam.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  riiiite  a  number  of  conflicting 
and  contradictory  "big  picture"  type  an- 
alvsfr,  and  evaluations  put  forth  over  radio 
and  television.  In  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, so  I  would  like  to  .spend  the  next 
lew  mmut'-'s  with  you  In  .i  more  narrow  i^er- 
spcctive  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do — wh.it 
we  are  doing — against  North  Vietnam.  I  l;ke 
lo  call  it  a  view  from  the  cockpit  as  these  are 
basically  my  personal  observations  .tnd  in- 
terpretations of  the  leellngs  .aid  <jutlooks  "f 
tho,se  who  fly  the  bombing  missions  inn  H  t- 
Chi  Minh'E  backyard— you  might  call  it  a 
I  ombat  pilot's  look  at— what  Is  the  Job — 
how  Is  It  done — and.  how  do  the  pilots  feel 
about   It 

Wl.at  1,  the  j.llot  living  bombing  missions 
into  North  Vietnam  trying  '.o  accomplish'' 
What  do  we  think  our  Job  Is?  One  doesn't 
have  lo  plan  too  many  air  strikes  or  fiy  to.) 
many  missions  before  three  b;islc  objectives 
beo oniD  clear. 

F'ir.st— we  are  limiting  the  sanctuary  .irea 
available  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  We  ,tre 
cutt'ng  down  on  the  number  and  size  i^f 
the  places  where  he  can  openly  and  Ireelv 
inar.-hal  his  resources,  concentrate  his  w.ir 
materiel,  ready  his  troops  and  arms.  It  ouglr.. 
to  bo  patently  obvious  t-:)  anyone  who  inves 
It  .!  moments  .serious  consideration  that  — 
free  from  air  attack— North  'Vietnam  would 
become  one  huge  military  warehouse — and  — 
an  '.pen  funnel  of  men  and  materiel  lor  a>,?- 
ttres.-ion  against,  not  only  South  Vietnam, 
but,  ,is  recent  events  prove.  Laos.  Cambodia 
and  'rhailand  as  well.  To  the  pilot,  llyln:^ 
over  North  Vietnam,  who  can  I'jok  down  and 
see  the  "lay  of  the  land."  this  is  not  .lu 
iissumption — it  is  .i  certainty.  And  he,  the 
pilot,  knows  lie  is  there  to  preclude  just 
exactly   that 

riie  second  job  the  pilot  recognizes  is  that 
of  exacting  a  penalty  from  North  Vietnam 
lor  promoting  ..nd  directing  an  aggressive 
v.'ar  — and  believe  me  iclks — that  is  just  ix- 
acily  what  it  is  and  what  it  has  l^een.  Every 
day  '.ve  .are  collecting  a  ijayment  in  terms  of 
manpower  resources  diverted  Irom  lujrmal 
economic  productivity  and  rebuilding  air  in- 
terdicted roads,  bridges,  railroad  yard:;  - 
manpower  diverted  to  carrying  or  cycling 
supplies — and  to  dispersing  and  hiding  m,i- 
leriel.  We  are  making  them  [lay  a  price  in 
terms  ui  lost  industrial  iacihties  and  [ir^j- 
duction  I'o  the  pilot,  he  li  fxactir.g  that  <  o.si 
from  the  Tliai  Nugyen  steel  mill,  the  Bac 
Gi;i!ig  rail  and  road  bridge,  the  Viet  Tri 
thermal  power  plant.  Tl;e  pilot  knows  that  — 
if  they  have  got  it— he  can  hit  it. 

Tl.e  third  (jbjective  'he  pilot  :s  tasked  n 
do — ana  does  do — is  lo  limit  the  How  -or  in- 
crease the  cost  <:i  sending  men  and  supplies 
into  South  Vietnam,  Aisd  I  think  you  really 
have  to  participate  -a  missions  over  North 
Vietnam — you  have  to  .see  what  this  air  iJi- 
tcrdiciion  effort  causes  to  get  .i  leel  for  the 
fiiectr.'eues  of  the  bombing;  particularly 
since  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  been  rather  reluctant 
to  tell  us  how  much  he  lias  to  send  South 
to  get  what  he  docs  down  there  Daily  the 
pilot  may  see  smoke  from  jietroleum  sup- 
plies liill'owing  to  several  thousand  feet  - 
he  luay  see  military  storage  areiis  buriun^ 
and  exploding,  or  he  may  see  destroyed 
trucks  Uttering  the  roadways  from  Hanoi  to 
Mu  Gia  Pi.ss.  This  is  the  Job  and  I  can  as- 
sure -ou   there  is  no  doubt  m  the  mind  of 
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the  pilot   that  he  is  erTerHv   in  doing  what 
this  country  la  a«klng  him  to  do 

Now  let  me  briefly  enamlne  how  he  does 
I'  A-i  you  Itnow  from  General  Slmler's  pres- 
e:.tati'jn  it  is  not  "a  man  and  hin  flvlnt?  ma- 
chine aualniit  the  world"  type  of  air  wax 
The  combat  rtrllte  pilot  flvlni?  an  P  108  or 
F  4  .»lrcr'^ft  delivers  the  actual  goixls-  but-- 
s  ning  aside  our  notorious  rlKhier  p;lota' 
st.iii  bar  bravado— we  aren  t  going  It  alone 

A  typical  P  105  mlssl'n  into  the  Hanoi 
are*  will  Involve  stratt-ylc  air  ''ommand  KC- 
rv=>  Ifinltern  to  air  refuel  vis  before  wf  ;>ene- 
trate  North  Vietnam  and  a<?«ln  If  need  be, 
wlien  we  come  uit  We  wiu  have  KB- rtfi  air- 
craft airborne  to  provide  is  with  electronic 
countermeasureB  la^alnst  the  lefcivsUe  ra- 
d^irs,  and  tJie  pilots  hejit  friend  m  time  of 
need—  the  search  and  air  rescue  people — 
will  be  there  SpeclMcally  desli?niited  flghter 
aircraft  will  hivndle  rhe  antiaircraft  gun  and 
Sam  suppression  [ob  ind — when  I  flew  rnv 
t. 'ur — I  could  count  on  Colonel  Jiimes  here 
or  some  "f  the  P  4  W<  ifpack  t^i  tty  Mlg  oover 
and  participate  In  the  bombing  strike  And 
before  the  dust  settles  the  re  ••nuals.s.ince 
alrrraft  will  be  taking  phot^is  Jor  iximb  dam- 
age assessment.  All  of  these  elements,  with 
the  support  p^ple  on  the  ground,  make 
up  the  iir  -arnpalgn  in  the  N^rth— we  do  the 
Job  to«?ether 

I  should  perhaps  ptUnt  out  th^-  the  F  105 
or  P  4  strike  pilot  flying  over  North  VletnaJn 
is  not  .1  special  breed  of  caf  within  the 
Air  P>)n:e  pilot  corps  The  pUo'.,  that  man  the 
cockpits — fiT  what  manv  professional  nUll- 
tary  men  Judge  the  most  demanding  and 
hazardous  Job  In  our  air  campaign — come 
from  throughout  the  Air  Force  Ihev  ire 
former  air  tralmng  -ommand  instructors,  .lir 
defenae  ommand  iir.urcepter  pilots,  pilots 
out  of  military  airlift  and  strategic  air  com- 
mand ci«kpit.s  AS  well  aa  tiie  tactical  ulr 
coinniajid  fighter  btimber  speclailsts  But 
thev  have  two  fundamental  things  lu  com- 
mon—the conviction  that  the  Job  is  highly 
important,  and  the  willing ne.-is  to  ae\ote  12- 
14  hours  a  day  planning,  preparing  and 
execuung  their  missions  with  precision.  This 
13  how  the  pll'-'t  does  his  Job  through  te.im- 
wurk.  through  long  hard  hours,  and  Uirough 
a  firm  conviction  in  hu  ability  and  etlec- 
Uveness. 

Now  Let  me  talk  briefly  to  how  the  pilots) 
:  ,■_  i;)..,-  -.neir  mlsj>iou  I  hL.nest.y  believe 
t;:c.:  :ef..;.gs  can  btsst  be  summed  up  in  three 
words-    proud,  professional,  and  painoUc 

To  begin  wlUi.  they  feel  proud  because 
they  are  conducting-^lTecilvely— one  of  Ui© 
m*«t  dlfflcuit  air  Ciimpalgus  in  history  Diffi- 
cult, because  the  North  Vietnamese  produces 
lltUe  but  rather  he  dniws  his  war  materiel 
from  the  Cunununisl  warehouses  and  armor- 
ies of  the  world  DltHcult  because  of  the  ter- 
rain, the  weather  and  the  nature  ol  his  llnea 
:  communications  give  the  natural  advan- 
tages to  the  enemy  Yet  from  the  DMZ  tu 
Dien  Blen  Phu  the  pilot  is  there-  exaeUng 
his  toll. 

The  pilot  feels  proud  lor  another  reason  Ha 
has  received  the  highest  form  of  direct  com- 
plinient- from  his  opponent  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  concenir.aed.  in  an  .irea  smaller 
tliaii  many  of  our  states,  innumerable  auio- 
m.itic  weapons,  over  8,000  antiaircraft  guns, 
several  hundred  surface-to-air  missiles  antl 
a  »etl-.iuegrated  MIG  »lr- interceptor  cnpu- 
biiity  to  keep  our  pilot  from  accomplishing 
his  task.  In  short.  Ho  Chi  Mmh  rates  tha 
pilot  5  eUorlA  so  high  he  has  put  up  the  most 
complex,  sophisticated  and  evpenii\e  air  de« 
fensc  system  the  Communist  world  can  pro-* 
vide.  Yet,  he  has  failed  to  stop  our  alf 
strikes — and  the  pilots  take  pride  lu  the  fact 
tnal  they  challenge  this  defense  system-- 
dally,  and  they  accompilsh  their  missions— 
d.iily.  j 

The  pilot  also  feels  professional.  Protest 
sional  because  in  military  terms  he  know* 
he  is  the  most  efBcient  extension  of  our  mili- 
tary force.  The  air  campaign  has  required 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  employ  some  500.- 
000    to   GOO.OOO    people    repairing    roads,    lac- 
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torleB.  bridge*—  hardening  .ind  concealing 
renourr-es  -  and  moving  not  only  war  materiel 
but  also  the  dally  suppUea  to  Just  sustain 
the  country  It  has  caused  him  U)  employ 
an  addlUonal  100  000  to  150  000  fieople  to 
maintain  and  operate  his  air  defense  svstem 
In  i^rfect  the  pUif  has  reversed  the  tradi- 
tional ratio  m  tiie  south  where,  against  in- 
.sumeiit  or  guerrilla  forces,  .in  army  must 
employ  ,it  ie:tst  lu  men  lor  every  guerrilla 
they  o[ipo8e  Over  North  Vietnam  the  roles 
are  reversed  and  the  ratio  inflated  a  lew 
hundrt-d  pilots  are  tylig  up  a  manixjwer 
fircp  that  exceeds  half  a  million.  Hiat.  the 
pilots  feel.  Is  a  professional  accomplishment 
of  iUiggcrlng  jiroportliins 

And  Anally.  I  s^ild  the  plloU  feel  patriotic 
I  fliul  I  .ilWHVs  have  dltllculty  m  trying  u> 
explain  this  because  patriotism  Is  largely 
an  Individual  thing  that  one  can  sense  and 
respond  to;  howeier  because  it  Is  an  In- 
dliUl'ial  and  an  emotional  thing.  Its  explan.i- 
tlon  Joesn  t  lend  lt.-,elt  to  words  -  We  live  in 
a  very  rational,  very  technological,  very  an- 
alytical society  And  there  are  some  very 
vocal  and  persuasive  members  of  oiir  s<')Clety 
who  might  have  us  believe  that  if  you  cant 
anal>ze  patriotism,  if  you  can  t  reduce  it  to 
matliematlcal  progressions  or  syllotttsms  of 
logic — It  Is  therefore  an  archaic  artifact  In 
our  new  Intellectual  social  order 

They  might  have  us  believe  that  the  pa- 
triot IS  an  antique  of  society,  something  to 
keep  on  the  tnantleplece  of  history  and  ix-ca- 
.slonally  dust  off  when  we  want  to  reference 
our  more  humble  origins;  .something  which 
has  little  functional  use  Uiday  and  yet.  here 
we  ,ire,  a  great  Nation  of  tree  individuals, 
founded  by  patriots  preserved  ,ind  protected 
for  over  two  icnturles  by  the  selflessness  of 
patriots,  a  living  and  growing  country  which 
needs  patriots,  now  Just  .is  much  .ts  ever,  to 
.•it.Lnd  bv  Its  fundamental  principles  and 
basic  beliefs  And  when  I  .speak  of  patriots, 
I'm  not  referring  to  the  Natlian  Hales  or  the 
John  Paul  Joneses — not  the  famous  n.unes  of 
history  I'm  talking  about  the  Individual 
citizen — Tm  talking  about  You,  the  people, 
who,  through  your  Individual  beliefs  .aid 
actions  make  up  respon>ithU  organUatlons — 
like  the  .Mr  Force  .Association.  Patriots,  the 
responsible  cltlacns  who  singly  and  collec- 
tively provide  this  Nation  with  Its  social 
conscience — -a  social  conscience  based  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Individual  ,^  unique  social 
conscience  for  a  nation  that  U  unique  in 
history.  And  we,  who  .ire  in  the  military 
today,  are  fighting,  like  many  of  you  have 
fought  In  the  i>aat;  and  we  feel  every  bit  that 
patriotism  which  has  stood  this  Nation  In 
good  stead  so  many  times  before  Why  do  the 
pilots  feel  patriotic ■>  If  you  ;isked  nny  one  of 
them,  the  most  likely  reply  would  be  a  few 
simple  words  from  the  beginning  'it  the  mili- 
tary code  of  conduct — "I  ;im  an  .American 
flghtlng  man."  And  that  Is  part  of  it— but 
that  Is  not  nil  of  it  Shortly  .ifter  this  Nation 
was  founded,  our  original  patriots  .saw  fit  to 
establish  a  military  .icademy— knowing  that 
>»  free  people  can  only  remain  free  so  long  as 
they  are  willing  and  prepare<l  to  perform 
their  military  obligations.  And  In  establish- 
ing this  .ic;vdemy,  they  very  wisely— very 
eloquently -yet  very  simply — defined  pa- 
triotism It  Is  duty— It  Is  honor— It  is  coun- 
try Why  does  the  combat  pilot  feel  pa- 
triotic' Because  he  tielleves  In  duty- In 
honor— In  country  and  he  lives  duty,  with 
honor,  for  country  We  would  ask  no  less 
from  you. 
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The  Case  Against  the  Surtax 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NtW     ToRK. 

IN  THK  HOUbK  OF  REPRKSENTAlTVEii 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr    POUELL    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, April  2.  196«.  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 


of  53  to  3t>,  adopted  tlie  Smathers- 
William.s  amendment  to  H  R.  15414.  an 
amendment  which  add.s  a  10-percent 
.surla.x  on  exl-sling  income  tax  levels, 
riu.s  action  of  the  Senate  confirms  once 
again  the  wi.sdom  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  m  establi.shine  a  bicameral 
Ipt'i.-lative  body,  and  in  so  organlzine  the 
Hou.se  of  Representative."!  as  to  permit  it 
to  serve  as  a  brake  on  Senate  impetuos- 
ity and  exuberance 

In  approving  the  amendment,  the 
Senate  virtually  abrogated  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  revenue  meas- 
ures originate  in  the  House  It  Is  one  of 
ihc  more  delluhtful  ironies  of  life,  that 
some  in  the  Senate  most  responsible  for 
initialing  this  tax  measure,  in  violation 
of  a  cardinal  constitutional  prescription, 
are  also  authors  of  the  most  Impa-ssioned 
oratorical  perorations  that  echo  and  re- 
echo in  the  Upper  Chamber  asalnst  thi^ 
evils  of  civil  di.sobedience 

However,  it  is  not  the  iirocedural 
character  of  the  Senate  action  that  dis- 
turbs me  but  ratlier  its  substance.  En- 
actment of  the  surtax,  coupled  with  cut-s 
in  the  Federal  budget,  threaten  the 
economy  of  our  Nation,  the  stability  of 
international  trade,  and  the  health  and 
well-t>eini,'  of  the  i)eople  of  .America. 

Tlie  Senate  havlnif  thus  acted,  we  in 
this  House  are  now  under  mounting 
pressure  to  certify  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  offspring  of  Senate  conduct.  Just 
this  pa.st  Friday.  William  McChesney 
Martin.  Jr  .  the  distinqruished  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  castigated 
this  House,  before  a  mectini;  of  the 
AmcMcan  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
for  not  joining  with  the  Senate  in  its  tax- 
raising,  budizct-slashing  ixilicies.  Mr. 
Martin  warned  ab<nit  promises  made  to 
international  bankers  that  the  United 
States  would  take  such  action  in  the 
interests  of  stabilizing  International 
trade.  Yet  at  no  jxtmt  did  he  care  to 
explain  wh>'  his  promise  to  his  constit- 
uents, the  gnomes  in  Zurich,  is  graced 
with  lategorical  imperatives  that  take 
precedence  over  jiromises  made  by  a 
Conf,Te.>-sman  to  his  constituents  to 
shield  them  from  unneces.sary  and  bur- 
densome lax  increases  and  Irresponsible 
bud;;et  cuts. 

Right  behind  Mr  Martin.  :n  Lcncrat- 
ing  pressure  on  tins  House  lo  lake  this 
improvident  action,  can  be  found  the 
bankmi;  and  hnancial  communities  of 
our"  Nation.  Befittintj  his  position  as 
president  of  one  of  the  most  important 
hnancial  institutions  in  the  Nation,  ttie 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  David  Rocke- 
feller iiai  taken  leadership  and  has  be- 
come a  most  eloquent  .spokesman  for 
those  who  espouse  such  a  course  of 
action.  This  is  indeed  a  fitting  role  for 
one  who  .sees  in  the  mirror's  reflection  a 
national  instrumentality,  that  should  be 
exempt  from  payment  of  New  York 
State  Income  taxes  under  the  ancient 
and  venerable  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  McCulloch  against 
Maryland. 

Intellectual  support  for  the  bankin^T 
and  financial  communities  comes  from 
some  economists  who  cite  a  series  of  eco- 
nomic indicators  m  support  of  these  poli- 
cies, as  if  the.se  economic  indicators  are 
clothed  with  the  majesty  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle.   These  economists  overlook   the 
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simple  fact  that  economic  indicators  are 
a.s  obscure,  as  enigmatic,  and  as  subject 
to  various  interpretations  as  pronounce- 
ments from  the  oracle.  If  it  were  other- 
wLse.  every  economist  would  be  a  mil- 
lionaire, when  the  truth  is  that  the  only 
millionaires  among  them  are  those  who 
either  inherited  or  married  wealth. 

I  do  not  for  a  single  moment  question 
ihe  urgent  necessity  for  putting  our  fiscal 
hou.se  in  order.  I  do.  however,  challenge 
the  projKD.sed  means  lo  that  end.  a  means 
that  treats  the  symptoms  rather  than 
the  causes,  a  means  tliat  perpetuates  the 
inequities  of  our  tax  structure,  a  means 
that  by  the  i^erverse  operations  of  eco- 
nomics will  exacerbate  the  very  condi- 
tions that  the  .surtax  proposal  is  designed 
to  cure. 

I  further  challen!',e  the  notion  that  the 
needs  of  the  public  fisc  are  so  imperative 
that  we  must  v^ield  an  economy  ax  that 
will  cut  most  sharply  into  Federal  pro- 
grams for  slum  clearance,  for  education, 
for  the  war  against  poverty,  into  the  vast 
new  programs  designed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity.  It  is  an  economy  program 
which  throws  upon  the  wretched  in 
America — the  unemployed  in  our  slum 
ghettos,  the  starving  in  our  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas,  the  children  denied 
seats  in  the  Headstart  program,  our 
senior  citizens  living  at  poverty  levels — 
I  do  object  to  saddling  these  deprived 
people  with  the  burden  of  stabilizing  the 
international  monetary  system,  a  sys- 
tem even  further  removed  from  the  pain 
and  poverty  of  daily  lives  than  the  ga- 
lactic system. 

Tlie  imperatives  of  the  moment  dictate 
that  we  undertake  a  long  overdue  pro- 
gram of  tax  reform,  a  tax-reform  pro- 
gram designed  to  insure  the  equitable 
distribution  of  government  costs  among 
all  our  people.  Indeed,  it  is  manifestly 
unfair,  and  fiscally  Improvident,  to  in- 
crease the  tax  load  on  some,  while  others, 
whose  annual  earnings  run  as  high  as 
a  million  dollars  a  year  and  more,  are 
permitted  complete  escape  from  their  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  the  costs  of 
government. 

A    PRIVILEGED    LIST 

If  those  in  pursuit  of  this  House  with 
heated  i^assion.  exhorting  enactment  of 
the  surtax,  a  benighted  proposal  indeed, 
want  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
America,  they  should  reserve  some  of 
their  passion  for  tax  reform  and  over- 
haul, to  remove  existing  tax  privileges  so 
that  the  burdci.  of  government  costs  can 
be  equalized.  In  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  necessity  for  equalizing  the 
burdens  of  taxation  holds  the  first  prior- 
ity above  any  other  tax  legislation. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  took  action  to 
revamp  the  oil  depletion  allowances.  This 
allowance  docs  nothing  more  than  create 
a  jinvileged  tax  status  for  a  specific  in- 
du.stiy,  and  is  an  allowance  which  bears 
110  relationship  v\-hatsoever  with  con- 
servation needs,  with  capital  deprecia- 
tion, or  with  resource  depletion.  In  fact, 
by  the  operation  of  the  tax  laws,  the  oil 
rieiilction  allowance  becomes  more  valu- 
able the  higher  the  tax  rate  on  other 
people. 

Tax  law  revision  is  vital  to  take  care 
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of  those  alchemists  who  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  converting  ordinary  income 
into  capital  gains,  producing  for  them 
substantial  tax  savings  while  simultane- 
ously imposing  a  greater  burden  of  taxes 
upon  the  ordinary  taxpayer  who  earns 
nothing  but  ordinary  income. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  plug  up  the 
holes  through  which  loop  those  who  have 
discovered  a  new  twist  on  agrarian  eco- 
nomics. There  was  a  time  when  fanners 
typically  raised  mostly  children  and 
mortgages.  Farmlands  have  since  Ijeen 
invtded  by  a  new  breed  of  farmer,  whose 
knowledge  of  farm  husbandry  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  ability  to  distinguish 
l>etween  a  cow  and  a  bull,  but  who  is  suf- 
ficiently expert  about  lax  Uxiplioles  to 
make  tax  losses  a  major  crop.  These  new- 
breed  agronomists,  while  luxuriating  in 
their  tax  los.ses.  shift  a  part  of  their  tax 
liability  to  the  wage  earner  and  the  .Mnall 
businessman. 

There  is  pressing  need  for  revision  of 
tax  law  inequities  which  result  from  pro- 
vi-sions  relating  to  lax  lo.ss  carrybacks. 
Here  is  a  specific  example.  Just  a  few- 
months  ago,  with  GoveriLment  approval, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New- 
York  Central  Railroad  effected  a  merger, 
which  is  estimated  to  increase  the  net 
earnings  of  that  transportation  colossus 
by  $80  to  $100  million  over  the  next  10 
years.  Yet  despite  these  tremendous 
earnings,  this  huge  railroad  complex  will 
pay  no  income  taxes  because  of  tax  loss 
carrybacks  earned  by  the  two  separate 
railroads  in  preceding  years. 

Indeed  there  is  a  thriving  business  in 
the  purchase  of  over-the-counter  cor- 
poi-ate  shells,  who.se  only  assets  are  lax 
loss  carrybacks,  and  the  izreater  the  tax 
loss  the  greater  the  asset.  Wall  Street 
speculators  negotiate  for  the  puichase  of 
such  corporate  .shells  as  routinely  as  they 
negotiate  their  daily  purcha.se  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  in  banking  and  financial  circles, 
conversation  ineluctably  veers  more 
readily  toward  shelter  for  taxes  than  to- 
ward shelter  for  slumdwellers. 

It  is  also  high  lime  that  the  Congre.ss 
addressed  itself  to  the  prospect  for  enact- 
ment of  an  excess  profit  lax  to  insure 
that  no  one  waxes  rich  on  the  Vietnam 
tragedy. 

We  must,  in  fact,  no  longer  temporize 
with  the  urgent  need  for  tax  reform.  To 
simplify  accounting  and  filing  problems, 
State  and  local  lax  laws  are  modeled 
upon  the  Federal  income  tax  law.  Tlicse 
State  and  local  income  tax  laws  incorpo- 
rate the  privileged  status  :■  ranted  to 
some  Federal  taxpayers  and  denied  to 
others.  Income  tax  rates  arc  m  the  proc- 
ess of  increase  at  both  Slate  and  local 
levels.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  in  New 
York  State  recommended  lo  the  State 
legislature  a  20-perccnt  income  tax  in- 
crease. Mayor  Jolin  Lindsay,  in  New 
York  City,  is  equally  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  increasing  local  income  tax  rates, 
even  if  such  increase  tnay  be  applicable 
only  to  commuters.  The  iirivileeed  tax 
status  created  by  the  P'ederal  laws  thus 
escalates  in  tax-iirivilege  .status  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  Unie.ss  we  rectify 
these  conditions  now.  the  disparity  in  the 
burdens  of  tax  ;jayments  will  widen  into 
a  more  serious  chasm. 
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THF.   GOLD  CRISIS 

The  notion  that  the  international  gold 
cri.sis  is  a  product  of  low  U.S.  taxes  and 
high  U.S.  budgets  simply  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  Even  econoinist.s 
most  avidly  addicted  to  economic  indi- 
cators cannot  sustain  that  theory.  In  the 
beginning  the  gold  crisis  began  with  the 
weakening  of  the  British  pound,  which 
started  in  the  summer  of  1967  as  a  result 
of  the  confluence  of  four  events:  a  strike 
by  British  railroad  workers:  a  strike  by 
British  lonpshoremen;  continued  exfi'i- 
sion  of  Britain  from  the  EuroiM^an  Com- 
mon Market:  and  the  closing  of  lii<'  Sui-z 
Canal,  wliich  alone  created  a  British 
trade  imbalance  amounting  to  $50,000  - 
000  a  month.  The  .strikes  of  the  railroad 
and  dockworker.s  are  now  over.  Con- 
tinued exclusion  of  Britain  from  the 
Common  Market  and  the  continued  in- 
operabilily  of  the  Suez  Canal  remain  the 
major  threats  lo  the  British  economy  as 
Ihey  are  to  international  trade 

Under  the  circumstances,  increasiiut 
the  Federal  lax  rates  and  decreasing  the 
Federal  budget  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  sub.sidy  lo  the  intransigence  of  De 
Gaulle  in  excluding  Britain  from  the 
Common  Market  and  a  sub.sidy  lo  the  in- 
transigence of  Nas.ser  in  refu.sinc  Israel 
access  to  the  Suez  Canal  The  iiolicies  of 
all  Nations  interested  in  mair.taininu  In- 
ternational ijcace  and  security  and  hiuh 
U;vels  of  international  trade  must  then 
be  directed  toward  inducina  more  le- 
sponsible  conduct  on  the  iiart  of  De 
Gaulle  and  Na.sser  Any  other  policy  must 
necessarily  fail  because  it  fails  lo  come 
to  grips  with  the  rf  alities  of  the  intrrna- 
lional  crisis. 

The  failure  of  any  other  policy  Is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  experience  in  Eng- 
land with  tax  incrca.ses,  pound  devalua- 
tion, and  sharp  cuts  in  the  British  budit- 
et.  In  the  middle  of  March.  Roy  Jen- 
kins announced  an  austerity  jn'ogram 
which  not  only  cuts  into  social  sfrvii-e 
programs,  but  taxes  everything  an  Eng- 
lishman nced.s.  excei^t  for  the  air  hi- 
breathes  and  the  beer  he  drinks  Produc- 
tion in  Britain  is  now  geared  for  the  ex- 
1)011  market,  making  every  Englishman 
like  a  bridesmaid,  who  must  bear  the 
cost  of  i^ariicipation  in  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony, taut  is  denied  its  most  ijrofound 
lilea.sures.  Under*  the  circumstances  it  is 
hardly  surprlsintr  that  Harold  Wilson  is 
rapidly  becominc  one  of  the  most  I'^viled 
men  who  ever  served  as  His  or  Hor 
Majesly'.s  First  Minister. 

Tliere  can  Ije  no  lustification  for  tho 
United  Slates  lo  embark  uioon  a  siniil:r. 
futile  program.  It  is  univeiT-ally  agr-^^d 
that  a  tax  incrrase  will  increase  uncm- 
liloymcnt.  Gardner  Ackley.  the  lormer 
Chairman  of  the  Council  ot  Economic 
Advisf>rs.  conservalively  tsiimales  lliat 
a  lax  increa.se  will  add  300.000  to  our  un- 
employment lolls.  In  Jact  this  is  an  ai  tic- 
ulatfd  intetil  on  the  i)art  of  .some  ■,  i-.-or- 
ous  supporters  of  the  tax  increa.se.  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Marti. i.  Jr..  told  the 
American  Association  ol  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors that  our  cconomv  .sulTeis  from  "ovei  - 
employment"— a  raiiier  .startling  com- 
ment lo  make  of  an  economy  with  almost 
4  i  crceni  ,;ncmploymcnt.  with  the  rate 
twice  as  high  for  Negroes,  and  as  high 
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the  pilot  that  he  Is  effective  In  doing  what 
this   country  Is  .iBklng  him  to  do. 

Now  let  me  briefly  examine  how  he  d'nea 
U  As  you  know  from  General  SUnler's  pres- 
eiittttlon.  11  IS  not  a  man  and  his  fivlnif  m;i- 
chlne  against  the  world"  tvf>e  >f  air  war 
The  combat  strike  pilot  flvlnn  an  P  105  •jT 
F  4  ilrcr  iff  lellvers  the  actual  fr'>xl»— but — 
*  tting  aside  our  notorious  rtghter  pilots' 
still?  bar  bra^adf^     we  iren  t  going  It  .il'>ne 

A  tvpU-al  P  10.">  mls,s|on  into  the  Hanoi 
area  will  Involve  -itr«'»iflc  air  i-ommand  KC- 
1*5  tajikers  to  air  refuel  us  before  we  !>ene- 
trate  North  Vietnam  nnd  again  If  need  be. 
when  we  come  >ut  We  wi;:  have  KB-rt6  air- 
craft alrtKiriie  to  provide  us  with  electronic 
countermeftBuren  .uraliist  the  defensive  ra- 
d.'irs  and  the  pilots  best  friend  in  time  of 
need-  the  ,'te«rch  .md  iilr  rescue  [>er.ple-- 
wlll  be  there  Sp^clhc.illv  clenlirnated  f^nhter 
aircraft  will  handle  the  antlalrrrsft  is'ua  and 
Sam  .mipnreaslon  lob  ind-  wlien  I  Hew  mv 
t.'ur  — I  could  count  on  Colonel  Jiimes  here 
.■r  «.me  -f  the  P  4  W...fp.ick  U>  :ly  MlR  r,,\er 
und  participate  In  the  bomblnif  strike  And 
before  the  "lust  settles  the  re'-innala.'-ancf' 
alrratt  wl'.l  be  taking  photos 
iiKe  iUiseaameut.  All  <>f  these 
the  support  p^ple  on  the 
up  the  ilr  •■iiinpal<n  in  the  N 
Job  together 

I  should  perhap«  point  out  that  the  P  lOS 
or  P  4  strike  pilot  flying  ..ver  North  Vietnam 
IS  not  .k  special  breed  of  -af  within  the 
Air  Porce  pilot  corps  Tt\e  pllo'-.  that  man  the 
cockpius — for  what  :nanv  pr'ifessional  mili- 
tary men  Judge  the  most  <lemandlag  .inrt 
hazardous  'ob  ui  )ur  air  -ampaik'n — come 
rri>m  throug.hi'Ut  the  Air  F'  roe  Ihev  .ire 
former  xiT  iraltung  -ommand  insuuctors.  uor 
defense  ommand  intercepier  pilots,  pilots 
out  of  mllltarv  airlift  and  strategic  air  com- 
mand ciickplts  a*  we;l  as  ihe  tactical  air 
command  fighter  bomber  specialists  But 
they  have  twt)  fundamental  things  in  cotn- 
m.'n  — the  conviction  that  the  Job  Is  highly 
important,  .-tnd  the  willingness  to  devote  12- 
14  hours  .1  day  planning,  preparing  and 
executing  tueir  missions  with  precUlon.  Thl* 
is  how  the  pilot  does  his  Job  -through  team- 
work, through  long  hard  hours,  and  through 
a  firm  conviction  in  hu  ability  and  eflec- 
uveness. 

Now  let  me  tilk  briefly  to  how  the  pilou 
feel  about  their  mission.  I  liotiesl.y  believe 
their  teellngs  can  best  be  summed  up  in  three 
words — proud,  professional,  and  palrtoUc. 

To  begin  with,  they  feel  proud  because 
Uiey  are  .-onductlng- -effectively — one  of  the 
most  dlfflcult  air  campaigns  m  'lUlory  Dlffl- 
cult.  because  the  North  Vietnamese  produces 
little  but  rather  he  draws  his  war  materiel 
from  the  Conunuuist  w.u-eliouses  .md  armor- 
ies of  the  world.  Difficult  because  of  the  ter- 
rain, the  weather  and  the  nature  jI  his  lines 
of  communications  give  the  natural  advan- 
tages to  the  enemy  Yet  from  the  DMZ  to 
Dien  Blen  Phu  the  pilot  is  '.here-  ex.icting 
his  toll 

The  pilot  feels  proud  (or  another  reason.  He 
h.is  received  the  highest  form  of  direct  com- 
pliment— from  his  opponent  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  concentrated,  m  an  .ijea  smaller 
than  many  of  our  States,  innumerable  aulo- 
ni.iUC  weapons,  over  8.iX)0  antiaircraft  guns, 
several  hundred  surface-to-air  missiles  and 
a  well-.iuegrateU  MIG  ;ur-interceptor  capa- 
bility to  keep  our  pilot  from  accomplishing 
his  task.  In  short.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  rates  the 
pilots  efforts  >o  high  he  has  put  up  the  most 
complex,  sophisticated  and  expensive  air  de- 
fense system  the  Communist  world  can  pro- 
vide. Yet,  he  has  failed  to  stop  our  air 
strikes- -and  the  pilots  take  pride  in  the  facll 
tnat  they  challenge  this  defense  system — 
d.illj,  and  they  accomplish  their  missions — 
dally. 

The  pilot  also  feels  profeisloiml  Prote^- 
sional  because  in  military  terms  he  kno*T» 
he  is  the  most  efflcient  extension  of  our  mili- 
tary force.  The  air  campaign  has  required; 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  employ  some  500,- 
000   to   000.000   people   repairing   roads,   lac- 
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torles.  brl'lges-  hardening  md  concealing 
re«our'-e»  and  moving  not  only  war  materiel 
but  also  the  dally  suppUea  to  Just  sustain 
ttie  country  It  has  caused  him  to  employ 
.in  addlUonal  100  000  tn  1,^0  IHIO  pieople  UJ 
inalntJiin  and  operate  hl.s  air  defense  svstem 
In  cTect  the  pU"!  has  reversed  the  tradi- 
tional ratio  m  the  a<juth  where  against  In- 
surgent or  guerrilla  fi.rcej.  .n  army  must 
employ  at  least  10  men  !i»r  every  RUerrllla 
they  otipose  Over  North  Vietnam  the  roles 
,vre  reversed  and  the  ratio  Inflated-  a  lew 
tiuiidred  pilots  are  tying  up  a  manpower 
f.  roe  That  exceeds  half  a  million  That,  the 
pll«it«  (eel.  is  a  professional  accompll.^hinent 
of  .staggering  proportions 

And  finally,  I  said  the  pilots  feel  patriotic 
I  find  I  always  have  dlfllculty  In  trying  to 
explain  this  because  patriotism  Is  largely 
an  individual  thing  that  one  can  sense  and 
respond  to.  howcier.  because  It  l.s  an  In- 
dividual and  an  emotional  thing.  Its  explana- 
tion doesn  t  lend  Itself  to  words  We  live  in 
a  very  rational,  very  technological,  very  an- 
il) tleal  society.  Aiid  there  are  t>ome  very 
'.x-al  and  [J*rsuaslve  members  of  ,)ur  society 
who  might  have  us  believe  that  if  you  cunt 
analyze  patriotism,  if  you  can  t  reduce  It  to 
mathematical  progressions  or  syllogisms  of 
logic — U  Is  therefore  .in  archaic  artifact  In 
our  new   Intellectual  social  order 

They  might  have  us  believe  that  the  pa- 
triot IS  iin  antique  of  society,  something  to 
keep  on  the  manUeplece  of  hlst»;>ry  and  occa- 
'lonally  dust  oIT  when  we  want  to  reference 
'ur  more  liumble  >irlKlns.  something  which 
oio  little  functional  use  uxlay  and  vet.  here 
•A-e  ire  .i  great  Nation  of  tree  Individuals. 
!  lunded  'jy  fxitrlots.  preserved  iuid  protected 
rir  over  two  centuries  by  the  selflessness  of 
patriots;  a  living  and  growing  country  which 
needs  patriots,  now  Just  as  much  .is  ever,  to 
>tind  by  Its  fundamental  principles  and 
basic  beliefs  Anil  when  I  speak  of  patriots, 
I'm  not  referring  to  the  Nathan  Hales  or  the 
John  Paul  Joneses — not  the  famous  names  of 
history  I'm  talking  about  the  Individual 
citizen  — I'm  talking  about  You,  the  people, 
who,  through  your  Individual  beliefs  xnd 
actions  make  up  "■fipon.iibfc  organizations  — 
like  the  -Mr  Force  .Association.  Patriots,  the 
responsible  citlzeas  who  singly  and  collec- 
tively provide  this  Nation  with  Its  social 
conscience — a  social  coivsclence  h:\sed  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Individual  A  unique  social 
conscience  for  a  nation  that  Is  unique  In 
lilstory.  And  we.  who  .ire  in  the  military 
today,  are  fighting,  like  many  of  you  have 
fought  in  the  past,  and  we  feel  every  bit  that 
patriotism  which  has  stood  this  Nation  In 
good  stead  so  m.iny  times  before  Why  do  the 
pilots  feel  patriotic''  If  you  ;Lsked  any  one  of 
them,  the  most  likely  reply  would  be  a  few 
simple  word<<  from  the  beginning  of  the  mili- 
tary cfxie  "1  conduct — "I  iim  an  American 
fighting  man."  And  that  is  jxtrt  >f  It — but 
that  Is  not  nil  of  It  .shortly  after  this  Nation 
w.is  (I'unded.  "ur  original  patriots  saw  fit  to 
establish  a  military  .icademy — knowing  that 
a  free  people  can  only  remain  free  so  long  as 
they  are  willing  and  prepared  to  perform 
tiielr  military  obligations.  .And  In  esuibllsh- 
ing  this  .icndemy.  they  very  wisely— very 
eloquently  -yet  very  simply— defined  pa- 
triotism. It  is  duty— It  Is  honor— It  is  coun- 
try Why  does  the  combat  pilot  feel  pa- 
triotic Because  he  believes  In  duty— In 
honor— m  country — and  he  lives — duty,  with 
honor,  for  country.  We  would  ask  no  less 
from  you. 
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The  Case  Against  the  Surtax 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

•  F     NrW     loRK. 

IN  THK  HOL'sE  OF  HEPkl:>,l!.N  1  AITVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1968 

Mr.   PODELL    Mr    Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. April  2.  1968,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 


of  .')3  to  3,S,  adopted  the  Smathers- 
VViUiain.s  amendment  to  H  R.  15414,  an 
iiinendment  whlcti  add.s  u  10-percent 
surtax  on  existing  income  lax  levels. 
Tlii.s  iictlon  of  the  Stnate  conriims  once 
again  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Founding 
Fatliers  m  establi.shinc  a  bicameral 
lek'i.slative  Ixxly,  and  in  so  organizing:  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  as  to  permit  it 
lo  serve  as  a  brake  un  Senate  impetuos- 
ity and  exuberance 

In  approving  the  amendment,  the 
Senate  Mrtually  abrogated  the  con.stitu- 
tlonal  lequiremeiit  that  revenue  meas- 
ures originate  in  tlie  House  It  is  one  of 
the  more  delightful  ironies  of  life,  that 
some  in  the  Senate  most  responsible  for 
initiating  this  tax  measure,  m  violation 
of  a  cardinal  constitutional  prescription, 
are  also  authors  of  the  most  Impassioned 
oratorical  perorations  that  tK-ho  and  re- 
echo in  the  Upper  Chamber  aealnst  the 
e\i;s  of  civil  disobedience. 

However,  it  is  not  the  jirocedural 
character  of  the  Senate  action  that  dis- 
turbs me  but  ratlier  its  substance.  P:n- 
aclment  of  the  surtax,  coupled  with  cuus 
m  the  Federal  budget,  threaten  the 
economy  of  our  Nation,  the  stability  of 
international  trade,  and  the  health  and 
well-l>eing  of  the  people  of  .^merica. 

The  Senate  having  thus  acted,  we  m 
this  House  are  now  under  mounting 
pressure  to  certify  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  offspring  of  Senate  conduct.  Just 
this  past  tYiday,  William  McChesney 
Martin.  Jr.  the  distinuuished  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  castigated 
this  House,  before  a  meeting  of  the 
.\mencan  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
for  not  joining  with  the  Senate  in  its  tax- 
raisins.  budtiet-slashum  ix)licies.  Mr. 
Martin  warned  atwut  [jromises  made  to 
international  bankers  that  the  United 
States  would  take  such  action  in  the 
interests  of  stabilizing  international 
trade.  Yet  at  no  point  did  he  care  to 
explain  why  his  promise  to  !iis  constit- 
uents, the  gnomes  in  Zurich,  is  graced 
Willi  categorical  imperatives  that  take 
precedence  over  promises  made  by  a 
Cont;ressman  to  his  con.stituents  to 
slueld  them  from  unneces.sary  and  bur- 
densome tax  increases  and  irresponsible 
budixet  cuts. 

Right  behind  Mr.  Martin,  m  senerat- 
ing  pressure  on  this  House  to  take  this 
improvident  action,  can  be  found  the 
bankin;,'  and  financial  communities  oi 
ouf  Nation.  Behttint;  liis  position  as 
president  of  one  of  the  most  important 
hnancial  insliLutions  in  the  Nation,  tlie 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  David  Rocke- 
feller has  taken  leadership  and  has  be- 
come a  most  eloquent  .-pokesman  for 
those  who  espouse  such  a  course  of 
action.  This  is  mdeed  a  fitting  role  for 
one  who  .sees  in  the  mirrors  rellection  a 
national  instrumentality,  that  should  be 
exempt  from  payment  of  New  York 
State  income  taxes  under  the  ancient 
and  venerable  decLsion  of  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  in  McCulIoch  ag:-iin6t 
Maryland 

Intellectual  support  for  the  banking 
and  financial  communities  comes  from 
some  econt.mists  who  cite  a  series  cf  eco- 
nonue  indicators  in  support  of  these  poli- 
cies, as  if  the.se  economic  indicators  are 
clothed  with  the  majesty  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle.   These  econumisis  overlook   the 
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simple  fact  that  economic  indicators  are 
as  obscure,  as  enigmatic,  and  as  subject 
to  various  interpretations  as  pronounce- 
ments from  the  oracle.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, every  economist  would  be  a  mil- 
lionaire, when  the  truth  is  that  the  only 
millionaires  amonp;  them  are  those  who 
either  inherited  or  married  wealth. 

I  do  not  for  a  single  moment  question 
the  urtzent  necessity  for  putting  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  I  do,  however,  challenge 
the  propo-sed  means  to  that  end,  a  means 
that  treats  the  symptoms  rather  than 
the  causes,  a  means  that  perpetuates  the 
inequities  of  oiu-  tax  structure,  a  means 
that  by  the  i^erverse  operations  of  eco- 
nomics will  exacerbate  the  very  condi- 
tions that  the  surtax  proposal  is  designed 
to  cure. 

I  further  challcniie  the  notion  that  the 
needs  of  the  i)ublic  fisc  are  so  imperative 
that  we  must  wield  an  economy  ax  that 
will  cut  most  sharply  into  Federal  pro- 
grams for  slum  clearance,  for  education, 
for  the  war  against  poverty,  into  the  vast 
new  programs  desianed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity.  It  is  an  economy  program 
which  throws  upon  the  wTetched  in 
America — the  unemployed  in  our  slum 
ghettos,  the  starving  in  our  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas,  the  children  denied 
seats  in  the  Headstart  program,  our 
senior  citizens  living  at  poverty  levels — 
I  do  object  to  saddling  these  deprived 
people  with  the  burden  of  stabilizing  the 
international  monetary  .system,  a  sys- 
tem even  further  removed  from  the  pain 
and  poverty  of  daily  lives  than  the  ga- 
lactic system. 

The  imperatives  of  the  moment  dictate 
that  we  undertake  a  long  overdue  pro- 
gram of  tax  reform,  a  tax-reform  pro- 
^!ram  designed  to  insure  the  equitable 
distribution  of  government  costs  among 
all  our  people.  Indeed,  it  is  manifestly 
unfair,  and  fiscally  Improvident,  to  in- 
crease the  tax  load  on  some,  while  others, 
whose  annual  earnings  run  as  high  as 
a  million  dollars  a  year  and  more,  are 
permitted  complete  escape  from  their  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  the  costs  of 
government. 

.\    PRIVILEGED    LIST 

If  those  in  pursuit  of  this  House  with 
heated  passion,  exhorting  enactment  of 
the  surtax,  a  benighted  proposal  Indeed, 
want  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
America,  ihoy  should  reserve  some  of 
their  passion  for  tax  reform  and  over- 
haul, to  remove  existing  tax  privileges  so 
that  the  burden  of  f;overnment  costs  can 
be  equalized.  In  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  necessity  for  equalizing  the 
burdens  of  taxation  holds  the  first  prior- 
ity above  any  other  tax  legislation. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  took  action  to 
revamp  the  oil  depletion  allowances.  This 
allowance  does  nothing  more  than  create 
a  inivileged  tax  status  for  a  specific  in- 
dustry, and  is  an  allowance  which  bears 
no  relationship  whatsoever  with  con- 
servation needs,  with  capital  deprecia- 
tion, or  with  resource  depletion.  In  fact, 
by  the  operation  of  the  tax  laws,  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  becomes  more  valu- 
able the  higher  the  tax  rate  on  other 
people. 

Tax  law  revision  is  vital  to  take  care 


of  those  alchemists  who  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  converting  ordinary  income 
into  capital  gains,  producing  for  them 
substantial  tax  savings  while  simultane- 
ously imposing  a  greater  burden  of  taxes 
upon  the  ordinary  taxpayer  who  earns 
nothing  but  ordinary  income. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  plug  up  the 
holes  through  which  loop  those  who  have 
discovered  a  new  twist  on  agrarian  eco- 
nomics. There  was  a  time  when  faiTncrs 
typically  raised  mostly  children  and 
mortgages.  Farmlands  have  since  been 
invaded  by  a  new  breed  of  farmer,  whose 
knowledge  of  laim  hu.sbandiy  docs  not 
extend  beyond  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  a  cow  and  a  bull,  but  who  is  suf- 
ficiently expert  about  tax  l(X)pholes  to 
make  tax  losses  a  major  crop.  These  new- 
breed  agronomists,  while  luxunating  in 
their  tax  losses,  shift  a  part  of  their  tax 
liability  to  the  wage  earner  and  the  .'-mall 
businessman. 

There  is  pre.ssing  need  for  revision  of 
tax  law  inequities  which  result  from  pro- 
visions relating  to  tax  loss  carrybacks. 
Here  is  a  specific  example.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  with  Government  approval, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New- 
York  Central  Railroad  effected  a  merger, 
which  is  estimated  to  increase  the  net 
earnings  of  that  transportation  colossus 
by  $80  to  $100  million  over  the  next  10 
years.  Yet  despite  these  tremendous 
earnings,  this  huge  railroad  complex  will 
pay  no  income  taxes  becau.se  of  tax  loss 
carrybacks  earned  by  the  two  separate 
railroads  in  preceding  years. 

Indeed  there  is  a  thriving  bu.siness  in 
the  purchase  of  over-the-counter  cor- 
poi-ate  shells,  whose  only  a.ssets  are  tax 
loss  carrybacks,  and  the  greater  the  tax 
loss  the  greater  the  asset.  Wall  Street 
speculators  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of 
such  corporate  shells  as  routinely  as  they 
negotiate  their  daily  purcha.se  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  in  banking  and  financial  cucles, 
conversation  ineluctably  veers  more 
readily  toward  shelter  for  taxes  than  to- 
ward shelter  for  slumdwellers. 

It  is  also  high  time  that  the  Congress 
addressed  itself  to  the  prospect  for  enact- 
ment of  an  excess  !)rofit  tax  to  insure 
that  no  one  waxes  rich  on  the  Vietnam 
tragedy. 

We  must,  in  fact,  no  longer  temporize 
with  the  urgent  need  for  tax  reform.  To 
simplify  accounting  and  filing  i:roblems. 
State  and  local  tax  laws  are  modeled 
upon  the  Federal  income  tax  law.  These 
State  and  local  income  tax  laws  incorpo- 
rate the  privileged  status  granted  to 
some  Federal  taxpayers  and  denied  to 
others.  Income  tax  rates  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  increase  at  both  Slate  and  local 
levels.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  in  New 
York  State  reconimended  to  the  Stale 
legislature  a  20-percent  income  tax  in- 
crease. Mayor  John  Lindsay,  in  New 
York  City,  is  equally  faced  w  ith  the  pros- 
pect of  increasing  local  income  tax  rales. 
even  if  such  increase  may  be  applicable 
only  to  commuters.  The  privilcsed  lax 
status  created  by  the  Federal  laws  thus 
escalates  in  tax-privilege  status  at  ihe 
State  and  local  levels.  Unless  v.e  rectify 
these  conditions  now.  the  di.spar.ty  in  the 
burdens  of  tax  i:)ayments  v>'ill  widen  into 
a  more  serious  chasm. 


THE   GOLD   CRISIS 

The  notion  that  the  international  uold 
crisis  is  a  product  of  low  U.S.  taxes  and 
high  U.S.  budgets  simply  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  Even  economists 
most  avidly  addicted  to  economic  indi- 
cators cannot  sustain  that  theory.  In  the 
beginning  the  gold  crisis  began  with  tlie 
weakening  of  the  British  pound,  wliieli 
.■started  in  the  summer  of  1967  as  a  result 
of  tlie  confluence  of  four  events:  a  strike 
by  British  railroad  workers:  a  strike  by 
British  longshoremen ;  continued  exclu- 
sion of  Britain  from  the  European  Coin- 
nion  Market:  and  the  closing  of  llie  Sue/. 
Canal,  which  alone  created  a  Britisli 
trade  imbalance  amounting  lo  S50.000  - 
000  a  month.  The  strikes  of  the  railroad 
and  dockwoikers  arc  iiow  over.  Con- 
tinued exclusion  of  Britain  from  the 
Common  Market  and  tlie  continued  in- 
operability  of  the  Suez  Canal  remain  ihe 
major  threats  to  the  British  economy  as 
they  are  to  international  trade. 

Under  the  circumstances,  incrcasiiu; 
the  Federal  tax  rates  and  decreasing  the 
Federal  budget  amounts  lo  nothing  more 
than  a  subsidy  to  the  intransigence  of  De 
Gaulle  in  excluding  Britain  from  the 
Common  Market  and  a  subsidy  to  tlie  in- 
transigence of  Nas.ser  in  refusing  Israel 
access  to  the  Suez  Canal.  The  policies  oi 
all  Nations  interested  in  mair.talning  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  and  higli 
levels  of  iniernalional  trade  mu.st  then 
be  directed  toward  inducing  more  re- 
sponsible conduct  on  the  iiart  of  De 
Gaulle  and  Na.sscr.  Any  other  policy  must 
necessarily  fail  because  it  fails  to  come 
lo  grii)s  with  the  realities  of  the  interna- 
tional crisis. 

The  failure  of  ony  other  i)olicy  is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  i  xpeiience  m  Eng- 
land with  tax  increases.  Siound  devalua- 
tion, and  sharp  cuts  in  the  British  budg- 
et. In  the  middle  of  March,  lioy  Jen- 
kins announced  an  austerity  program 
which  not  only  cuts  into  social  service 
programs,  but  taxes  everything  an  Eng- 
lishman needs,  (-xcept  lor  the  air  ho 
breathes  and  the  beer  he  drinks.  Produc- 
tion in  Britain  is  now  geared  lor  the  ( x- 
))orl  market,  making  every  Englishman 
like  a  bridesmaid,  who  must  bear  the 
cost  of  participation  in  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony, but  is  denied  its  most  ijrofound 
pleasures.  Under  the  circumstances  ii  i.-i 
hardly  surprising  that  Harold  Wilson  ;.: 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  reviled 
men  who  ever  served  as  His  or  Her 
Majesty's  First  Minister. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  fne 
United  States  lo  embark  upon  a  similar. 
futile  lu-QC'rnm.  It  is  universally  agr.?vd 
that  a  tax  increase  will  increase  uni.m- 
liloyment.  Gardner  Ackley.  Ihc  lormer 
Cl^airman  ol  the  Council  oi  Economic 
Advisers.  conservali\'eIy  estimates  ti'iat 
a  lax  increase  will  add  300,000  lo  our  un- 
employment lolls.  In  lact  this  is  an  aitic- 
ulalfd  i:'itenl  on  the  iiart  oi  .--ome  \i'-or- 
ous  supporters  of  the  lax  increase.  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Marli.i.  Jr..  to'd  the 
American  A.s.socialion  ol  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors that  our  economy  .sutlers  f  ."-om  "over- 
employmeni'— a  ratiicr  startling  com- 
ment to  make  ol  an  economy  with  almost 
4  1  crcent  Linemioloymcnt,  with  the  rate 
twice  as  high  for  Negroes,  and  as  high 
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as  40  percent  for  Negro  youngsters  In 
cortain  areas 

Nor  dare  we  undertake  a  budget  cut- 
ting program  which  will  all  but  destroy 
social  proKranis  urgcntlv  needed  to  sus- 
tain domestic  tranquillity  Indeed  pre- 
dictable budget  cuts  aIU  fall  most  heavily 
upcn  those  segments  of  our  community 
in  the  greatest  need  for  social  services. 
Last  year  the  Congress  iet  State  quotas 
on  the  number  of  children  eligible  under 
the  Federal  aid  to  dependent  children 
pr  jgram.  thereby  not  only  throwing  the 
burden  for  the  care  of  any  additional 
children  UE>on  financially  hard-pressed 
local  ijovernments.  but  thereby  also  per- 
petuating the  preposterous  proposition 
that  America's  poor  are  its  most  conspic- 
uous practitioner?;  of  planned  parent- 
hood In  New  York  State,  the  legislature 
at  its  current  ses^sion  all  but  crippled 
the  State  tnedicaid  pros'inm  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  budget  cuts  threaten  a 
$150,000,000  reduction  In  appropriations 
for  the  public  schools  and  closing  of 
munictpal  hrtspltals. 

Thus  what  is  proposed  by  the  Senate 
action  is  to  throw  a  huge  burden  of  costs 
on  taxpayers  unable  to  bear  further  tax 
burdens,  to  destroy  the  promise  of  the 
Great  Society,  to  shift  tne  burdens  of 
social  ser.ices  upon  local  government^ 
which  are  mainly  at  the  end  of  their 
financial  resources.  The  best  interests  ol! 
the  American  people  cannot  be  served 
by  such  policies. 

George  Santayana  once  suggested  that; 
those  who  forget  the  past  are  condemned! 
to  repeat  it.  And  herein  lies  the  tragedv 
of  the  Senate  action  Programs  instH 
tuted  by  Government  in  recent  years,  foil 
dealing  with  inflation,  balancc-of-tradej 
problems,  and  international  monetary 
controls,  through  the  exercise  of  taxing 
powers  and  budsret  cut.?,  are  not  so  deep- 
ly entom.bed  in  antiquity  that  expen- 
ence  of  so  recent  a  past  should  no  longer 
be  vividly  before  us  And  such  experi- 
ence amply  demonstrates  the  futility 
of  tax  manipulation  and  budget  cutting: 
as  techniques  for  resolving  those  prob- 
lems. Indeed  the  Senate,  having  for-' 
gotten  that  experience,  or  in  choosing  to 
disregard  it.  condemns  all  of  America  ta 
repeat  it.  unless  in  this  House  we  hold 
the  line  In  fa^•or  '>f  tax  '■■M^'rm. 


Verrazano    Day 

HON.  JOHN  J.  i^CONEY 

■  >K     Nt-.V     \     'HK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuciday.  April  23.  196S 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  Yoik.  Mr, 
Spcaku-r.  m  a  small  village  :n  the  Tuscait 
hills,  above  the  beautiful  city  of  Florence! 
It:ily.  a  stone  hou?e  stands  out  frorr< 
those  around  it  only  because  of  a  plaque 
set  into  one  of  its  walls.  The  market 
tells  the  passerby — and  these  are  few, 
other  than  the  natives  of  the  town — thai 
here  was  born  the  explorer  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
Verrazano.  and  the  boy  who  ict  out  fron^ 
there  to  join  the  great  explorers  of  hil 
day  was  remen-.bered  simply  as  John  o^ 
Verrazano.  ■ 

I  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Across  tlie  .Atlantic,  at  tJie  narrows  of 
New  York  Harbor  and  in  the  view  of  peo- 
ple of  my  congressional  dustrlct  is  an- 
other monument  to  this  man  It  is  a  mag- 
ruficant  new  bridge  that  >pans  the  nar- 
rows of  the  harb<;ir  lie  discovered — the 
Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge 

Independent  explorers  iiad  often  sailed 
from  France,  but  the  first  one  .sent  by 
King  Francis  was  the  Italian  Verrazano 
In  I.T24  he  set  forth  on  Irs  second  voyage 
into  the  Atlantic  in  the  Davplnnc,  and 
sailed  along  our  east  coast  from  the 
Carolinas  to  New  England 

During  this  voyage  he  :>aiJed  into  a 
vast  harbnr  which  he  described  in  his 
letters  to  the  King  of  France  We  now 
know  that  body  of  water  as  New  York 
Harbor 

It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Italian 
explorer  tliat  the  longest  suspension 
bridge  in  the  world  sliould  be  named  for 
him  It  stands  today  as  the  largest  monu- 
ment in  the  United  States  dedicated  to  a 
European. 

It  IS  also  fitting  that  the  bridge  stands 
in  sit,'ht  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  that 
has  welcomed  to  our  shores  so  many  of 
Verrnrano  s  countr>men.  Both  these 
niomunents  are  reminders  to  us  all  of  the 
great  part  in  our  history  that  has  been 
played  by  these  who  have  come  to  our 
shores  Irom  other  lands. 

One  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est was  this  young  man  from  the  little 
Tuscan  town  who  Is  honored  both  by  hi.s 
own  land,  and  by  the  land  he  opened  to 
the  rest  of  the  world — Giovanni  da 
Venazano 
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HemiiFair  Federal   Pavilion 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

i:>F    rrXAii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  I96S 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
participation  t»y  the  United  States  In  the 
International  exposition  HimisFair 
which  is  now  open  in  San  Antonio  I  am 
glad  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  created  at 
HemisFair  a  unique,  beautiful,  and  im- 
pressive pavilion,  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  pavilion  to  show  how  there  has  been 
a  confluence  :<i  ciullzations  in  this  coun- 
try— how  people  from  many  Isnds  came 
to  settle  America,  and  how  Ihoy  suc- 
ceeded. The  ;^'xhlbit  tells  ns  of  the  legacy 
that  we  have-  nluritcd.  and  of  the  prom- 
ise of  lomoi'oiv  The  key  pail  of  the  ex- 
hibit is  3  film  inlitled  US."  and  it  tells 
hon'stly  what  our  country  is.  what  its 
problems  a:o,  and  what  prospects  lie  be- 
fore us,  It  .s  a  .stimulaiins  film  designed 
to  provoke  thouvht;  it  hides  nothing  and 
by  beinv;  hu.iCit  .shov.s  what  our  true 
strengths  are. 

I  believ?  that  my  colleagues  would 
agree  with  m.*  ihal  tlie  US  ixhibit  Is  one 
we  can  take  just  pride  in.  and  I  hope  that 
as  many  as  ::\n  will  visit  HemisFair  to 
see  for  themselves.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  am  appending  hereto  some  re- 
poits  on  the  U.S.  exhibit,  which  show- 
that  !t  Is  received  with  adniuation  by 
the  ', ast  majority  of  th3^e  who  have  seen 
It: 


[From  the  San  Antonio  Express-News,   .^pr. 

7,    19681 

US    PavU-IO.v   liio   Hit-   F.mrc..  iirs  I.k^ve 

.-iMII-I.NC 

( By  Jerry  Ijociibaum  i 

The  United  St.'^tes  Pavilion  Mould  have  to 
rate  ub  one  of  the  hits  of  HenilsPnlr's  open- 
ing d.iy. 

Peciple  ft  irtcd  crowdlni;  up  before  the  Im- 
posing mnrble  .ind  class  Confluence  Theater 
and  lis  lompanlon  ExhlblLs  Bulklinp  shortly 
after  fair  ^'ates  opened  nt  9  n  m  .  xantlng  to 
see  both  the  federal  exhibit  and  Mrs  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  who  waa  to  Uedlc.ite  It. 

In  keeping  with  the  generally  jinilable 
spirit  of  the  day.  most  people  took  good- 
natvirfKlly  the  news  they  would  liave  to  wait, 
reported  one  [xillccman.  Most  scattered  to 
.see  other  sights    and  came  bftck  Liter. 

Tlipv  waited  unul  11:30  to  see  the  dedica- 
te'a  ter^nir'nle":.  standing  m  Ltrfe  crowds 
ouuide  the  Migration  Courtyard  area  be- 
tween the  two  buildings  which  was  roped 
•  ?f  fur  Indued  guests. 

They  waited  until  2  30  before  the  pavilion 
w  's  opened  to  the  general  public  Thpn  they 
lined  up  in  impressive  numbers  to  get  In 

And  they  came  out  smiling. 

In  groups  !>mall  enough  for  guides  to  cope 
with,  they  went  tturough  the  Exhibits  Build- 
lag 

People  of  one  group,  trailed  by  a  listening 
reporter,  visibly  picked  up  enthusiasm  as 
they  were  shown  exhibits  pointing  up  the 
pavilion's  three-part  theme  of  America's 
logacv.  harvest  and  promise 

After  being  reminded  of  the  ct.-)nfluence  of 
Immigrants  who  built  the  nation,  they 
moved  Into  the  harvest  lura.  .'^eelng  exlilblt.s 
on  fcXKi.  on  technological  progress,  on  recrea- 
tion 

One  man's  attention  was  grabbed  by  a 
rllsplay  of  f'xxis  of  foreign  crlgln.  now  .\merl- 
canlzed  "Hm."  he  said.  "I  never  thought  of 
th'>t  " 

Others  were  intrigued  by  a  sports  display, 
with  such  Items  as  Joe  Louis'  boxing  gloves 
.-.nd  Knute  Rockne's  old-style  football 
helmet 

Pointing  fit  an  nntlquated  typewriter  !n  a 
display  contrastlne  old  and  new  equipment 
of  various  kliid.=;  one  woman  laushed  and 
E3ld  to  her  husband;  "That's  Just  like  the 
one  we  have  at  home  ' 

One  Item  in  the  siime  case  "vaa  Identified 
by  the  guide  ;i5  the  ."^pace  helmet  worn  by 
-Astronaut  John  Glenn. 

An  awed,  low-voiced  exclamation  burst 
fro-n  r^ne  woman's  lips:  "John  Glenn's  hel- 
met!" 

Tlien  came  the  "promise"  section,  where 
a  touring  group  Is  split  Into  three  parts, 
passing  through  corridors  poslnir  "^harp  ques- 
tions: Is  It  my  responsibility?  Why  stay  In 
school?  Am  I  a  p>art  of  the  problem?  Am  I 
a  part  of  the  solution? 

■yhls  section  on  .America's  promise,  more 
challenge  than  forecast,  dr.iws  a  sep.iratcrt 
group  back  together,  confronting  each  In- 
dividual '.vlth  a  mirrored  view  cf  himself. 
There  were  smiles  In  the  group,  and  thought- 
ful expressions, 

Kxplainlng  exhibits  on  challenges  facing 
America  in  fields  from  urban  planning  to 
education,  guide  Norma  Perez  couldn't  help 
exclaiming'  "I  get  all  excited  every  time  I 
come  through  here.'  People  in  her  tour 
group  grinned  back  at  her  as  though  they 
knew  what  she  meant. 

Then,  they  saw  a  short  film  contrastin<i 
the  swift  surpnse  of  an  act  of  God  with  the 
gradual  devastation  of  acts  cf  man  and 
underscoring  problems  of  pollution,  hunger, 
riots 

It  left  the  group  with  the  ciuestion  of 
whether  men  can  solve  the  problems  men 
have  created,  and  8  suggestion  th.it  they  can. 

Thus  primed,  people  go  In  groups  to  see 
the  23-manite  documentniv  US."  In  the 
round  Confluence  Theater.  70  feet  Ivlgh,  195 
feet  In  diameter,  a  majestic  siructure  wlilch 
Itself  drew  \isible  visitor  admiration. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


This  ftlm.  work  of  Academy-Award-wln- 
nlnc  prcxlucer  Francis  Thompson,  covers  the 
same  three  theme  fxilnts,  with  stronger  im- 
pact. 

Dianiatic  effect  of  walls  rising  to  dis- 
ci.>^e  a  great  37-by-140-foot  screen  midway 
ihrovigh  the  pre.sentiition,  and  the  story  of 
b?auty  and  iiu'Uness  lold  through  Imagina- 
tive i)h()to{rr3phy,  combine  to  make  the  film 
a  stirring  experience. 

Endtnc  I'n  an  Ir.ctmclu.slve  note  of  prob- 
lems .still  U)  be  solved,  it  nevertheless  seemed 
more  to  Impress  and  please  than  Vo  upset, 
ludL'lnc  by  comments  overheard  in  an  audl- 
(.■ncf  departlns  the  theater. 

•WtKK)!"  exclaimed  one  young  man.  "That 
was  really  something."  "Oh,  It  was  wonder- 
ful." said  an  exiting  woman  to  an  acquaint- 
ance outside.  'T  thought  it  was  intriguing," 
a  man  told  his  wife  -Beautiful!"  one  woman 
said. 

After  an  earlier  \TP  showing,  one  out-of- 
town  reporter  asked  another  how  she  liked 
the  film  "It  was  too  loud,"  she  said.  "It  gave 
me  a  headache  '  He  replied:  "It  was  sup- 
I>osed  to." 

Two  foreign  newsmen  of  the  party  accom- 
panying Mrs.  Johnson  exchange  views  in 
ypanish.  They  were  impressed,  especially. 
With  the  objective  look  America  takes  at 
Itself  m  the  movie  at  b.<th  the  good  and 
the  bad. 


[From  •nmc.  Apr.   12.   1968] 
TivoLi  IN-  Texas 
Brussels.  Seattle.  New  'Vork,  Montreal — and 
now  San  Antonio    Of  l.ilrs.  there  seems  no 
end.  Why  another  now? 

For  one  thing,  becnufc  HemisFair  'G8. 
which  I;\£t  week  opened  Iti  six-month  run, 
^'ives  a  big  Mft  t')  the  civic  pride  of  San 
Anwnlo.  long  a  bleepy  city  ipop.:  755,550) 
at  the  edge  of  the  Ttxas  hill  country,  previ- 
ously noted  mainly  .is  the  s;tc  of  the  Alamo. 
For  another,  it  stimulates  tourism:  officials 
estimate  con.servauvcly  that,  during  Hemis- 
Fair, 7. 500.000  people  will  Msit  San  Antonio 
.uid  will  spend  $35  million  there. 

But  bevond  this,  liie  city  has  good  reason 
to  pick  a'  fair  a3  its  '^oOth  birthday  present 
to  itself.  For  what  the  city  has  really  accom- 
plished Is  urban  renewal  under  the  guise 
of  a  carnival,  with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  a  portion  of  the  bill.  Already  the  $158 
mi'ilion  Ulr  has  turned  147  acres  of  down- 
town San  Antonio  'from  slum  to  Jewel  box," 
as  Texas'  Governor  John  Connally  puts  it, 
provided  the  city  with  a  permanent  new  $13.5 
imllion  Civic  Center  and  contributed  an  im- 
pressive symlxii  t'f  progress  in  the  622-ft.- 
high  Tower  ot  the  .\merlcas,  tallest  observa- 
tion tower  in  the  U.S. 

Seizing  a  once-m-a-lifetime  opportunity 
to  inje;t  now  lile  into  the  city  core,  San 
Ant  )nio  has  dredged  out  a  short  waterway 
linking  the  fair  to  the  San  .\ntonio  River 
and  threaded  the  y2  6-acre  HemisFair  site 
it.self  with  a  network  oi  cimals.  It  has  re- 
furbished its  hern  120  l;y  restoring  24  fine 
19ih  century  Victorian  houses  on  the  fair- 
prounds,  and  the  area  adjacent  bristles  with 
i;ew  construction,  including  the  445-room 
Hilton  Palacio  Del  Rio.  which  overlooks 
HemisFair  Irom  the  Lank  ^.i  the  San  Antonio 
River. 

Bumpkins  in  Buckskin.  As  International 
expositions  go.  HemisFair  is  a  minlfair,  only 
slightly  hirger  than  Seattle's  Century  21  but 
only  one-t<?nth  the  size  of  Montreal's  Expo 
•fi7.'the  alltime  giant.  As  a  result,  the  exposi- 
Tion  Is  -manaeeable  in  human  terms,"  says 
HemisFalrs  chief  designer.  Allison  Peery, 
meaning  that  all  the  exlilblts  are  within 
e.isy  walking  distance.  On  the  elevated  "peo- 
ple expressway."  no  point  is  more  than  a 
ten-iiiinute  walk  'rom  any  other,  and  for 
viinetv  there  are  flower-bedecked  barges  ply- 
ing the  canals,  a  niinimonorall,  and  that 
i.imlliar  world's  fair  fixture,  the  Swiss  Sky- 
ride,  lofting  fairgoers  80  ft.  in  the  air  from 
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one  edge  of  the  grounds  to  the  other.  Pure 
Texas:  the  maselve  outdoor  air  conditioners 
that  cool  off  the  busiest  walkways,  rest  areas 
and  queues. 

HemlsPalr's  modest  size  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  not  plenty  or  room  lor  fun  The 
43-second  ride  up  the  side  of  the  Tower  of 
the  Americas  In  a  glass-fronted  elevator  Is  a 
guaranteed  bellygrabber.  And  from  the  tiiw- 
er's  open-air  observation  platform,  or  its  two 
levels  of  restaurants,  one  revolving  .it  the 
rate  of  one  complete  turn  every  hour.  Texas 
stretches  out  to  the  horizon  90  miles  away. 

As  at  Montreal,  the  mtUll-mcdla  mix  of 
aim  and  colored  projections  Is  everywhere, 
including  the  reinsuillation  of  two  of  Expo's 
best  received  shows,  Czechoslovakia's  Kino 
Automat  and  Laterna  Maglka.  One  of  the 
chief  displays  at  the  $10  million  Texas  pavil- 
ion uses  38  projectors  and  24  screens  to  con- 
vey a  sweeping  Impression  of  the  suite  from 
cattle  to  oil  to  space.  Purpose,  says  Historian 
R.  Hendersson  Shuffler,  who  organized  the 
exhibit.  Is  to  dispel  the  myth  that  Tex.is 
Is  built  up  entirely  by  "a  bunch  of  hcll- 
roarlng  bumpkins  la  buckskin  who  came 
brawling  across  the  frontier  and  settled 
down  to  shooting  each  other  at  high  noon 
in  front  of  the  village  saloon." 

There  are  some  100  restaurants  to  choose 
from,  serving  everything  from  Tex:\s  hush 
puppies  and  Belgian  waffles  to  Breton  cider 
and  Polynesian  pu  pu.  There  is  ■;  dell^'htXul 
display  of  some  10,000  pieces  fron.  Desifiner 
Alexander  Girard's  collection  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can folk  art  and  toys,  and  a  $10  million  art 
exhibition  including  13  masterpieces  by 
Goya,  El  Greco  and  Velasquez  lent  by  tlie 
Spanish  government,  and  a  fresco  of  Geo- 
grapher Amerigo  Vespucci  lent  by  Italy. 

Second  Bonanza.  But  the  most  dazzling 
display  of  all  Is  at  the  U.S.  Pavilion,  where 
Francis  Thompson,  who  won  an  Oscar  for 
his  1964  New  York  'World's  Fair  documentary 
To  Be  Alive,  has  triumphed  again.  With  a 
script  by  Poet  W.  H.  Auden  and  a  score  by 
Composer  David  Amram,  he  has  produced  a 
23-mlnute  documentary  that  captures  both 
the  pathos  and  the  promise  of  American  life 
The  first  five  minutes  of  the  film,  titled  VS 
(standing  both  for  U.S.  and  usi,  are  shown 
simultaneously  in  three  separate  but  adja- 
cent 400-seat  theaters.  Then,  with  a  roar  that 
sounds  like  a  Boeing  707  taking  off.  liie 
walls  and  screens  fly  up  into  the  loft,  leav- 
ing the  entire  audience  of  1.200  engulfed  f  jr 
the  duration  of  the  movie  by  a  vast,  curved 
screen  38  ft.  high  and  135  It.  long.  This  is 
bombarded  by  images  from  three  17-mm, 
projectors,  playing  off  magnificent  .shots  of 
the  nation's  still  existing  -wilderness  asainst 
moving  scenes  of  poverty,  congestion  ..nd 
bhght. 

Come  October,  when  HemisFair  closes,  ??.n 
Antonio  -will  reap  its  second  bonanza:  the 
entire  site  and  its  structures,  60'-  of  which 
are  permanent,  will  become  the  property  of 
the  city.  Just  as  Seattle  came  out  cf  l^s  1962 
fair  -with  a  cultural  complex  that  hns  im- 
measurably enhanced  the  city's  vitality,  so 
San  Antonio  intends  to  use  HemisFair  :.s  a 
permanent  civic  and  cultural  center.  There  to 
be  used  and  enjoyed  will  be  a  200.00C-sq.-ft. 
convention  hall  and  a  3.800-seat  .-.uditonum. 
The  Texas  Pavilion  -k-IH  be  converted  into  a 
history-oriented  Institute  of  Texas  Cultures, 
and  plans  are  afoot  to  maintain  the  spruced- 
up  grounds  as  a  Texas  version  of  Copen- 
hagen's Tivoli  Gardens.  As  for  the  sculpted 
concrete  Tower  of  the  Americas,  San 
Antonlans  expect  It  to  remain  .-is  much  ris 
a  symbol  of  the  city  .is  Paris'  Eiffel  Tower. 
And  all  that,  for  citizens  of  San  Antonio,  is 
fair  enough  reason  for  the  fair. 
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a  c-iuntry  that  Intends  l^i  f  ilve  it-s  pressing 
internal  "problems  can  discuss  its  troubles 
in  i)Ubllc.  Only  a  country  that  Is  honest  can 
risk  tLiklne  a  cUnlcal  look  at  itself  and  put 
It  on   iUm   lor  all   t-o  see. 

That  Is  the  streneth  of  the  movie  US 
which  is  the  hit  of  HemisFair  at  the  US. 
pavilion's  Confluence  Theater. 

Its  cameras  look  at  the  United  States  imd 
report  what  thev  see  Much  of  it  Is  gwKl  and 
some  of  it  is  not.  It  dorr,  not  avert  Its  .yes 
from  pollution  of  streams.  .<=moK.  the  rie.so- 
lation  of  fore.sts  s-lums.  problems  ot  the  un- 
educated in  a  mnchlne  s  iciely,  poverty  and 
r:icial  discrimination. 
It  tells  it  like  \i  is. 

.And  because  it  does  vl.sitors  (particularly 
foreigners  .iiid  the  foreign  press  i  have  left 
San  Antonio  praising  the  film  and  the  gov- 
ernment that  is  responsible  for  it.  Surveys 
show  that  Amerl&m  youth.  In  partk-ular, 
like  the  production  bccau.se  it  1.-.  stralrht- 
forward  and  honest. 

There  has  been  some  criticism,  to  be  sure. 
Some  feel  the  film  should  be  more  optimis- 
tic  and  strike   a  stronger  theme  of   hope. 

II  is  true  that  we  are  making  t.ome  proe- 
re.^s  and  that  loglsl.'ition  is  being  passed.  We 
are  not  stiindlng  still.  But  it  Is  also  true  that 
hope  and  optimism  are  doing  \ery  little  to 
citMUse  our  air  and  streams,  move  traffic  on 
cor.cested  streets,  sol-.e  shattering  tocinl 
problems,  te;w;h  us  to  live  v.'ith  one  another. 
.\  )).'.rt  of  the  problem  is  that  many  .Amer- 
iiMiis  do  not  even  admit  that  the  problems 
exist.  At  best  many  of  us  do  not  acknow!- 
(.dec  that  they  exist.  At  best  many  of  us  do 
;.ol  ..cknowlrdce  that  they  i  xist  only  be- 
ca'iiic   we  permit   them  to   exl.st. 

Each  of  us  needs  to  a-sk  ourselves  the 
question  that  the  U.S.  exhibit  poses:  Are 
you  part  of  the  solution  or  are  you  part  of 
the  problem? 

If  the  movie  US  .iccompllshcs  not!-jlng 
nio.-e  than  this,  it  will  perform  a  public 
service. 


U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Paperi,  Inc., 
Breaks  Ground  for  New  Mill  in  Ala- 
bama 


[From    the    San    Antonio    Express.    Apr.    16. 

1968] 

That  Film  "Tells  It  Like  It  Is"  and  That 

Is  Its  Great  Strength 

Only  a  strong  country  -;^-ith  confidence  In 

its  future  can  afford  to  be  Introspective.  Only 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

f.F    ALABAMA 

V.\  IIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1968 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Spca'Kcr. 
A;<i-il  1(5.  i9S8.  '.va.s  an  historic  day  lor 
Alabama.  On  that  day  f: round  was  broken 
for  the  con.';: ruction  of  a  500-ton  bleached 
.'iulfate  pulp  and  taper  mill  by  U.S.  Ply- 
wood-Champion Papers.  Inc.  Thi.';  newest 
addition  to  the  frowin'i  t-conomic  base 
of  iiorthci'n  Alabama  i.i  located  iicai' 
Courtland  m  the  Eighth  Conarc.5':ional 
District.  I  am  happy  to  j.ubliciy  welcome 
this  r.cw  corporate  con.stitufnt  r.nd  I  am 
confident  that  thev  will  not  only  make 
\vi.=e  u.se  cf  Alabama's  abundance  of  r;at- 
ural  icsourccs  which  attracted  them  to 
our  State  but  also,  ps  they  pro.spcr  and 
^row,  they  v.ill  add  much  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  culfaral  development 
of  the  entire  TVA  area. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  extend  my  lemarks  in 
the  Record  to  include  comes  cf  telegrams 
of  welcome  addressed  to  Mr.  Karl  K. 
Bendct.scn.  chairman  of  the  board  oi 
U.S.  Plj-wood-Champion  Papers.  Inc..  by 
the  Governor  of  Alabama  arid  myself  as 
veil  as  the  remarks  that  Lt.  Gov.  Albert 
P.  Brewer  and  ChaiiTnan  Bendetsen 
made  at  the  srouiid-breakin:;  ceremony: 
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MONTGOME«T.  At-A 

April   IS.   1968 
K*Ri.  R    BrvnrrsFV 

C'latrrnan  uf  tfie  Board  V  S  Plywood-Chant- 
pion  Pape'^.  Inr 
It  13  a  pleasure  that  I  extend  congratula- 
tions on  the  ijccaalon  of  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  fcr  the  new  pulp  and  paper  nilU 
ut  U  S  Plywood-Champion  Papers  Inr  I 
take  Jellght  in  welcoming  this  new  facility 
In  the  Alabama  IncUistrlal  famllv  We  Ix'k 
torward  with  anticipation  to  a  pleasant  itad 
profitable  relationship  In  the  years  to  CLim* 
I  would  like  to  take  this  means  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  all  who  had  a  part  In  thts 
project.  Sincerely  yours 

LURLCCN  B    WaLLACX. 

Ooj'frnor  of  Alabama 


April   15.   1968 
Mr   K.*RL  R    Bendet«ies 

Clairman  V  S  Pl!juood-C>\aTntiion  Papct. 
Inr  .  Decatur,  Ala  : 
I  want  to  coni?ratnlate  the  officials  of  u  S 
PI vwood -Champion  Papers  Inc  .  and  the 
community  leaders  in  North  .Alabama  on 
breaklni?  ground  for  the  new  Champion 
Papers'  pulp  and  paper  mill  near  Courtland 
The  people  uT  this  ttrea  have  l'-)pked  forward 
with  .intlcipation  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  this  tine  new  industrial  faclUtgr 
in  the  thriving  Tennessee  Valley  I  know  that 
this  new  operation  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
name  of  Champion  Papers  ~.nd  a  welconte 
asset  In  the  communltv  My  best  wishes  aee 
with  you  today  and  for  the  future 

Bob  Jones,  i 

Remarks    ■>»•    I.t     Gov     .Albert    P      Brewek, 
op   .Alabama 

It  Is  my  ;>r.v!:es!e  t«xlay  -.o  i  fflci.ilty  wel- 
come V  S  PlyW'jod-Champion  Pap>ers.  Inc  to 
the  state  of  .\iabama  and  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation '.'r  y  Hir  having  decided  to  becotrje 
industrial   citizens   of   our   state 

We  know  that  your  decision  to  locate  hete 
was  made  after  a  careful  ex.iminatlon  nnd 
long  study  of  many  potential  iites  f or  this 
facility — we  are  indeed  proud  that  you  found 
at  Courtland  t.ie  factors  which  met  your 
needs  and  resulted  in  your  decision  to  Join 
us  .13  citizens  of   the   Tennessee  Valley 

While  you  of  necessity  .ire  very  selectire 
in  your  chodlce  of  plant  sites  u>  meet  your 
ever  expanding  i.eeds.  we  would  rerrund  ydu 
that  we  are  .ilso  -.elective  in  the  indtistrles 
which  we  seek  for  fur  area— we  have  directed 
"ur  etforts  toward  Industries  which  seek  not 
license  but  citizenship,  not  concessions  but 
cooperation,  not  government  handouts  but  a 
governmentai  climate  In  which  the  profit  sys- 
tem is  not  a  subject  of  scorn  This  outstand- 
ing company  measures  up  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  Industrial  citizenship  nnd  we  wel- 
come you.  not  only  to  the  industrial  cocB- 
munlty,  but  to  full  fellowship  and  partici- 
pation m  the  economic,  social,  political  nnd 
religious  affairs  of  uur  state  We  are  grate- 
ful for  your  expression  of  yjur  intention  nrjd 
desire  to  be  good  citizens  of  Alabama. 

On  this  occasion  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  tbe  officials  of  the  Tofljn 
of  Courtland  and  to  tne  members  of  tlie 
Industrial  Development  Board  of  the  ToWn 
of  Courtland  who  have  given  so  unselfishly 
of  their  time  and  energies  m  order  that  thellr 
community  might  realize  the  ligation  of  thts 
outstanding  Indiisiry  here  Today  is  truly  a 
nulestone  and  a  tribute  to  thes«  men  and 
,Uso  to  the  North  Alabama  Industrial  Devei- 
npment  Association  and  to  Tom  Johnson,  its 
Kxecuuve  Director.  All  of  our  citizens  owe 
I  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  parties  fpr 
•.Ueir  interest  iind  perseverance  tow.ud  tie 
events  of  this  day 

Our  fondest  hope  today  is  that  the  operS- 
tion  of  this  facility  may  be  so  successful 
that  it  will  continue  to  expand  and  develop 
far  beyond  its  present  plans — to  this  end  we 
Commit  our  abundant  natural  resources,  our 
willing  and  ladusirious  labor  supply,  and  onr 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.ARKS 

governmental  cllmite  b  i.scd  on  a  firm  belief 
in  the  free  enterpr!^<•  'v-i'cm  We  believe  the 
home  you  are  establishing  here  and  the  re- 
ception of  your  trlend.s  and  neighbors  here 
will  create  a  lasting  relationship  to  the 
mutual  benefit  if  uU  of  us 

Remark.^!    or    Mr     Karl    R     Benoetsen    at 
C'lURTLAND  Oround   Breaking 

Thank  you.  Hoy.  Ciovernor  Brewer  Dl.stin- 
s;ui.',hed  guests  in  the  dais  Members  of  the 
IT'-ss  Ladles  and  gentlemen 

May  I  state  th.it  It  U  Itideed  r.-gretlable 
that  Governor  Wallace  cuuld  not  be  with  us 
on  this  occasion.  U>t  I  know  of  her  dedication 
and  Interest  m  this  great  state  nnd  her  con- 
cern for  Its  econonuc  status  which  under  lier 
tenure  ind  that  of  lier  husband  .ind  prede- 
cessor has  made  vast  strides  in  making 
Alabama  so  attractive  to  prospective  busi- 
ness Interests 

We  are  truly  grateful  for  voiir  kind  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Alabama  I  think  It  Is  rather 
obvious  how  optimistic  we  are  regarding  our 
Joint  venture  Our  arrival  here  culminated 
many  months  uf  intensive  planning  and 
study  for  there  are  many  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  selection  of  a  place  m  which 
to  invest  so  heavily   In   the  future 

The  selection  of  Alabama  and  more  specifi- 
cally Lawrence  County  J.ir  the  location  of 
this  industrial  i  I'ntcr  was  brought  about 
m  large  pai^  through  the  elTorts  and  coop- 
eration "f  your  Governor.  Lt  Governor  Al- 
bert Brewer  the  Alabama  Planning  and  In- 
dustrial Board,  the  Courtland  Industrial  De- 
velopment Bt.iard.  and  the  North  Alabama 
Industrial  .Association,  nil  of  which  are  so 
,ibly  represented  here  on  the  platform  With- 
out the  encouragement  and  cm-iperation  of 
them  all.  this  ground  breaking  tixlay  might 
never  have  occurred  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  publicly  to  express  our 
slncerest  appreciation  for  the  thoughtful  and 
effective  cooperation  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  our  special  problems  accorded 
us  The  men  to  whom  Alabama  has  entrusted 
these  functions  are  indeed  dedicated  to  their 
btate  and  to  tne  particular  regions  in  which 
they  dwell-  and  to  the  furtherance  In  sound 
and  meaningful  ways  of  the  public  Interest 
through  healthy  econonuc  growth 

My  company  Is  no  stranger  to  Alabama.  We 
already  have  facilities  In  several  cities  here. 
However,  the  project  for  which  we  break 
ground  today  v^lll  represent  our  l.u-gest 
single  investment  in  this  state  or  anywhere 
else  and  from  it  will  spnng  job  and  economic 
opportunities  that  will  benefit  the  entire 
region  Our  future  together  liolds  great 
potential,  and  I  am  honored  by  this  oppor- 
lumty  to  participate  in  an  event  that  bears 
such  true  significance  for  each  nnd  all  of 
us,  both  those  who  ure  present  as  well  as 
those  who  through  their  offlcials  are  repre- 
sented 

May  I  summarize  for  you  a  few  of  the 
more  significant  etiects  on  Lawrence  County. 
Courtland,  Decatur,  the  Quad  cities  and,  of 
course,  ultimately  the  entire  state  of  .Ala- 
bama, which  will  arise  from  the  construction 
.md  liter  operation  nf  this  pulp  and  paper 
null  At  the  peak  of  Us  activities  the  con- 
struction force  will  number  more  than  1,500 
workers  The  aggregate  payroll  lor  construc- 
tion work  alone  vatU  iipproxjniate  20  nUltlon 
dollars  over  a  lwo->ear  period. 

As  13  always  the  ctsc  of  an  evolving  new 
uidustriai  area,  this  money  will  nnd  lis  way 
into  all  fields  of  econonuc  endeavor  including 
the  surrounding  saops  and  \  ,\nous  otlier 
bus.ness  establishments  As  one  discovers 
when  he  drops  a  pebble  into  I'.e -still  waters 
oi  a  pofid,  the  cver-widening  circles  ulti- 
mately touch  t  le  whole  .'urface.  This  Is 
known  jts  tne  ripple  ellect  So  it  is  that  the 
rippie  effect  of  these  expenditures  will  reach 
out  into  all  directions  from  the  center  point 
In  •.  .irious  ways — such  as  the  needs  for  hous- 
ing. :ood,  clothing,  .-.ervlccs,  recreation,  and 
a  variety  of  other  things. 
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This  nuaUyfllg  influence  is  one  ot  the  great 
strengths  of  OUr  !.•■«•  enterprise  syst<"fn,  \t,e 
virtues  of  which  I  understand  were  LuidtHl 
and  I  might  add  ably  a.Tlalme<l  during  Free 
Enterprise  Week"  conducted  only  a  few  days 
,i.go  In  Decatur  under  auspices  of  the  Civic 
Clutw.  ttie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  tlie 
Junior  Achievement  Leagrie  I  think  It  would 
be  extremely  beneficial  t.j  everyone  11  simi- 
lar such  semin.irs  were  conduct,ed  across  the 
n.vtlon  m  order  t<j  create  a  more  pronounced 
awareness  of  the  great  .system  under  which 
we  l:ve  We  were  particularly  complimented 
by  having  one  of  our  e.xecuuves  who  is  with 
us  here  today,  Mr  George  Wachter,  Invited 
U>  participate  in  the  DecAtur  session  I  am 
sure  George  conveyed  our  philosophical  out- 
look on  these  subjects  from  the  U  S.  Ply- 
w^Kxl-Champlon  view- that  we  hold  the 
deeptest  convictions  about  the  blessings  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  we  furtlier 
believe  should  someone  want  U)  do  a  c.tse 
study  as  to  us  workability.  Ik?  would  find 
a  cl.tsslc  one  unfolding  here  m  Alabama  and 
in  Lawrence  County 

After  completion  of  the  construction  and 
when  the  mill  goes  operational,  wh.it  will 
the  f')llow-on  economic  elfect  be?  Wood  pur- 
chases win  exceed  5  million  dollars  per 
year  .  Chemical  purchases  will  amount  t«> 
around  3  nulUon  dollars  ye.irly  .  .  Payroll 
for  the  employees  of  t!ie  mill  will  approxi- 
mate 4  million  dollars  .  .  .  Power  and  fuel 
purchivses  will  come  ^l  around  1  nxlUion  dol- 
lars .  .  Repair  material  and  outside  serv- 
ices will  account  for  another  million,  and 
packing  supplies  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  atx>ut  5  hundred  thousand  dollars 

With  the  inclusion  of  supporting  timber- 
lands.  Uie  new  pulp  .md  p.if>er  mill  of  U  S 
Plywood-Ch.impion  Papers  will  represent  .i 
cipltal  Investment  C)f  more  than  1  hundred 
million  dollars 

We  will  manufacture  500  tons  of  bleached 
sulphate  pulp  per  day,  a  part  of  which  wtU 
be  shipped  to  our  other  mills  275  tons  of 
this  pulp  will  be  manufactured  into  fine 
business  papers  on  the  most  modern  high- 
speed paper  machine  in  tlie  industry  ,  .  .  20 
feet  wnde  and  two  city  blocks  long  In  a  few 
ye^rs  another  paper  machine  now  planned 
win  be  Installed,  and  the  two  p.aper  machines 
will  cimsume  on  site  almost  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  pulp  The  f.icillty  will  einploy 
initially  .around  400  [jeople;  however,  sup- 
porting work  will  create  additional  Jobs  m 
our  woodlands  operations  and  tree  f,irnung 
The  next  phase  of  expansion  should  follow 
in  about  three  years  from  the  suirt  ot  this 
main  mill 

We  are  dedicated,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
to  l.he  practice  of  good  corporate  citizenship. 
In  keeping  with  this  tenet  of  our  business 
philosophy,  we  consider  that  citizenship  li 
a  privilege  that  carries  with  it  an  obligation. 
Our  practice  will  be  to  do  our  fair  siiare  to 
fulfill  our  refeponsibllltles  as  one  of  the  busi- 
ness citizens  of  tiiis  gre-at  area  We.  In  turn. 
e.u-nestly  seek  and  will  endeavor  to  deserve 
the  support  of  the  community  and  all  of  its 
citizens. 

Ours  is  a  dramatic  business,  the  making  of 
cultural  papers.  The  romance  and  drama  lies 
m  the  thought  that  our  products  will  be  usetl 
to  bring  us  messages  of  great  and  profounU 
Importance  t-.i  the  people  of  the  nation  and 
to  those  .iround  the  world — books,  pam- 
phlets, and  periodicals.  On  sheets  of  paper 
such  as  those  v.e  will  make  here,  the  records 
of  history  are  written,  and  on  such  sheets  of 
paper  the  prL.mise  of  the  future  is  recorded 
in  science,  medicine,  philosphy,  and  e-Juca- 
tion.  We  are  truly  in  the  business  of  cjm- 
munications — providing  the  products  which 
bring  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  men,  of  their 
hopes  and  of  their  government  and  busi- 
nesses, and  private  citijien  to  the  attention 
of  all. 

Seventy- live  years  ago  Peter  J  .  Thomson 
stood  on  the  b.mks  oi  the  Miami  River  in 
Hanulton,  Oiilo,  to  observe  the  beginniiiE;  of 
his  compiiny,   the   Champion   Coated   Paper 
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r -mpanv  Prom  that  day  to  this  and  the 
growth  6f  what  is  now  XJ  S.  Plywood-C?ham- 
pion  Papers  Inc,  our  company  has  been 
M.undlv  based  for  growth  through  the  man- 
ufacture of  quality  products  serving  the 
world's  needs 

We  look  forward  with  great  antlclpaUon 
to  our  coming  as«x-lation,  both  porBonal  and 
economic  and  we  intend  that  our  company's 
pre.sence  here  will  be  a  credit  to  the  conunu- 
nitv  We  share  vour  confidence  in  the  fine 
opp..rtunitles  which  lie  ahead  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  region  to  its  greatest  potential 
We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  each  and  all 
of  vou  for  the  superb  southern  hospitality 
you  have  graciou.sly  accorded  us  In  such  great 
abundance 

Now  as  the  finale  to  our  venture  here  to- 
day 1  would  like  to  cill  on  Governor  Albert 
Brewer  to  join  me  in  a  symbolic  gesture 
which  should  serve  to  mark  this  occasion.  We 
will  mount  the  bulldozer  and  the  two  of  us 
representing  the  state  of  Alabama  and  U.S. 
Plywood-Champion  Papers  Inc— along  with 
I  mleht  add  a  competent  earth-moving  oper- 
ator whose  services  were  so  graciously  made 
available  bv  Ashburn  and  Gray— we  will  cut 
the  first  1-2  nUle  of  access  road  to  the  new 
Courtland  mill,  a  null  which  we  are  ^ure 
will  make  Its  mark  on  the  Alabama  indus- 
trial scene 


A  Tear  for  Charlie 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OK    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 
Mr,  .AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
week,  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  held  their  annual  conven- 
tion in  Washington.  Many  of  us  had 
the  opportunity  of  exchanging  ideas  with 
these  most  able  and  knowledgeable  men. 
I  am  certain  thai  we  all  gained  from 
that  exchange  of  thoughts. 

We  niui5t  hold  the  American  editor 
in  great  respect.  The  leadership  that  he 
displays  is  of  utmost  importance  to  all 
of  our  communities.  I  do  know  that  such 
Is  the  case  in  my  own  city  of  Akron. 
Ohio,  where  the  nationally  respected 
editor.  Ben  Maidenburg.  leads  his  most 
competent  staff  into  every  beneficial 
prelect  for  our  community. 

Ben  Maidenburs  i.s  a  great  humani- 
tarian. His  heart  is  touched  by  every 
catastrophe  that  touches  any  one  of  our 
citizens.  His  friendship  touches  all, 

Mr.  Maidenburg  is  listed  as  the  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
and  Journal  and  under  his  leadership 
tliat  newspaper  has  reached  great  na- 
tional prominence.  But  he  still  remains 
a  newspaper  reporter  and  as  such  writes 
a  weekly  column. 

Recently  he  wrote  four  columns.  I  wish 
to  share  those  columns  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  feel  certain  that  they  will  be 
of  ereat  interest  to  them. 

Two  of   the  columns  follow  and  two 
others  will  appear  later  in  the  week: 
A   Tear   fm   Charlie:    "Gotta   Learn   To   Be 
Li^D  Before  Yoi:  Can  Lead" 
(By  Ben  Maidenburg) 
.■\n  associate  walked  into  my  non-private 
odicc    three   days    before   Christmas.    At   the 
moment  I  was  ojienlng  some  Christmas  greet- 
ing cards  and,  as  he  asked  me  about  some- 
thing, I  continued. 

Normally  Christmas  cards  do  not  have  re- 
turn addresses  on  tlie  envelopes,  and  so  as  I 
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opened  them  I  tossed  aside  the  envelopes, 
I  withdrew  one  magnlflcant  silver-blue  card 
and  my  friend  commented  on  its  beauty. 

ACTOM  the  top,  in  gold,  were  Inscribed  the 
words  "SUent  Night,"  Underneath  was  a 
golden  star.  Then  In  pink  were  the  words 
"Holy  Night"  and  below  those  words  a  star, 
also  In  pink. 

"Gee,  who  was  that  card  from?"  inquired 
my  InqulBiUve  associate.  I  opened  the  card 
and  what  I  read  stunned  me-  to  silence. 

"Well,  who  was  it  from?"  he  persLsted.  I 
mumbled  something  about  It  being  from  a 
friend  and  then  di,':mu.';ed  hini.  .si.ymg  we'd 
Uilk  further  later  In  the  day  I  sat  back  in 
my  chair  and  looked  at  the  card  and  a  u-ar 
or  two  slid  down  either  cheek 
Would  vou  like  to  know  why? 
For  a  long  Ume  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  weekly  newspaper 
It  is  called  the  OP  News  and  anyone  outside 
may  subscribe  for  only  a  dollar  a  year. 

l"  find  the  OP  News  quite  inieiesting  It 
reports  the  doings  ol  the  convicts,  the  scores 
ot  their  baseball  and  basketball  g..mes.  phi- 
losophizes about  prison  problems  and  n'-me- 
what  eases  the  agony  oi  a  c.ped  life.  I 
suppose. 

Along  with  the  common  ordinary  slutl,  tne 
OP  News  has  long  been  noted,  in  my  opinion, 
fur  some  quite  excellent  ■editorial  columns." 
Written  bv  prisoners,  they  i.re  ns  well  done 
as  anything  you'd  read  in  any  ordinary  ncws- 
liaoer. 

Particularly  there  \^as  i.ne  columnist— 
let  me  call  him  Charley  Stone— who  wrote 
like  what  we  in  the  "trade"  would  call  a 
"Whiz."  His  lancuaKC  was  excellent;  his  "lec- 
tures" to  the  other  prisoners  made  lar  more 
sense  than  a  niulmude  of  speeches  Ive 
heard  from  so-called  eminent  penolopists. 

Of  course,  these  penolopists  c  uldn't  write 
like  Charley  Stone.  They'd  never  had  the  an- 
guish of  serving  in  prison  themselves.  The 
penologists  could  observe  but  not  feel  the 
tragedy  of  the  man  who  hoi  turned  aside 
from  society  and  1^  now  pavmp  a  huge  bill 
in  tiny  Installments 

I  took  a  great  liklne  to  Charley  Stone.  I 
envied  his  ability  with  words.  I  used  to  clip 
out  some  of  his  columns  and  show  them  to 
Bob  Stopher,  the  editor  oi  the  Beacon  Jour- 
nal's Editorial  P.age.  Several  times,  we  re- 
printed Charley  Stones  words  in  the  Beacon 
Journal. 

I  Inquired  about  Charley.  'Warden  E  L. 
Maxwell  told  me  Charley  had  become  a  pris- 
on number  in  June  of  1964— to  serve  one  to 
20  years  for  breaking  and  entering  and  for 

forgerv. 

I  think  every  time  I  pot  the  OP  News  I 
asked  mvself  the  same  question:  "Good 
Lord,  why  is  a  man  with  these  talents  in  a 
prison?" 

One  of  his  ciilumns  -was  a  letter  from 
"Naugatuck  Red"  whom  Charley  Stone,  In 
iiitroducing.  described  a.s  an  "old  cut-buddy 
of  mine  and  an  undistinguished  alumnus  of 
this  joint." 

"Naugatuck  Red"  told  Charley  Stone  and 
the  other  prisoners  ol  his  o-at-of-prison  prob- 
lems: 

"Dear  Stones:  I  been  readin'  in  the  p:iper 
about  vou  bein'  the  hlph-much -amuck  on 
the  op' News  and  I  don't  know  il  it's  bad  or 
pood.  If  I  had  my  druthers,  thoueh  I  believe 
I'd  druther  be  a  moonshiner  than  a  prison 
editor.  But  If  bcln'  editor  n  aVtes  you  happy. 
It  tickles  me  plumb  to  death, 

"Stones,  I  don't  know  what  all  your  Mom's 
been  wrltln'  you  'bout  the  goings  on  r'^und 
here.  So  I'm  going  to  run  down  a  few  tidbits 
to  vou. 

"Well,  Stones,  they  done  'er.  They  passed 
the  llquor-by-the-drink  bill.  Looks  like  their 
plumb  deadset  about  keepm'  u?  moonshiners 
from  makin'  a  honest  livin'. 

"Speaking  of  shine,  now  that  Spring's 
come,  the  revenooers  are  out  snlffin'  the 
breezes  and  some  of  them  are  smellin'  pretty 
good.  They  knocked  off  a  couple  stills  last 
week. 
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"Here's  a  good  'un.  One  of  them  revenooers 
was  out  snifSn'  and  one  of  the  better  smellers 
he  was.  too.  and  'bout  that  time  a  skunk  up 
m  the  hills  must  of  pot  mad  and  shook  his 
tail  at  somethln'  and  caught  the  revenooer 
on  the  inhale.  Uint  time  I  s<-en  t!:at  revenooer 
his  nose  was  still  twlchln'V 

Sicnlnp  the  letter  "Yore  Fren."  N.iupatuck 
Red    added    a    postscript: 

'PS.  The  alter-hours   Joint  i:^   om'   trood 
I   had   to  substitute  Supreme  FiUy   ot   Pried 
P  >.ssum   for   the   Black   Bear  Slandin'   Rump 
Roast  at  the  snack  bar.  No  more  black  bears." 
I.uit   April    Charley    Stone   cwmenied    in   a 
c    luinn  about  thinps  in   p.  r.er,.l    He  wrote: 
The  convicts  I  admire  most  are  the 
ones  who  tell  me  what  we  ought  to  put   in 
the  OP  New.s.  Like  writin'  serious  editorials 
about    the    w,av    we're    mistreated;    pive    "em 
ciues  about  how  t..  stay  out.  Tliincs  like  Uiat. 
"I    c.in't   do    that.   You   potta   learn   Ui   bo 
led  before  vou  c.n   lead.  But  you   gotta  ad- 
mire people  who  think  v-jU  know  more  than 

■.  u>i  di  I  ' 

■  Ch.irlcv  h,id  made  application  fur  parule. 
\  p  jolee  needs  a  Job  and  so  he'd  written  a 
lew  people    He  told  of  his  experiences: 

"Now  what  I  got  to  do  i,s  get  me  a  J..b— 
outside.  I'm  a-fixing  Ui  make  an  appe,irance 
iHlore  the  Parole  Board  and  i:  I  L.^d  a  J-b 
u  nnpht  be  a  strike  in  my  fav(.r. 

"Keeping  that  in  mind  I've  been  answering 
several  ads  that  have  appeared  in  the  p.ipers. 
Not  much  luck  thoueh.  Jobs  that  are  rieht 
down  mv  allev  and  which  I've  applied  for— 
trapping  all  mv  qualifications  on  prospec- 
tive emplovers.  natch— don't  pet  any  nibbles. 
Fur  iiiEtance  an  ad  atkint'  for  a  rough  c  -.r- 
iH-nter  pot  an.swercd  pronto. 

"Hard  to  believe  I  pot  turned  down  when 
I  t  Id  them  what  a  really  rough  drpenter 
I  am.  Give  me  a  cant  hook,  a  mattock,  an 
;.wl  ai.d  a  crosscut  saw  and  I'm  about  the 
roughest  carpenter  vou'd  ever  want  Ui  see. 

■Then  there  was  the  bank-teller's  jxjsition 
I  applied  fiT.  Flat  turndown  there,  with  nary 
an  explanation.  It  would  appe-ir  that  b.aiks 
would  want  dukes  of  my  caliber  working 
lor  'em  I  told  tm  how  e.i^y  it  would  be  lor 
me  to  spot  b.id-check  writers  and  would-be 
bank  robbers. 

■  I  can  peg  those  kinds  of  people  a  mile  off. 
"Everyone  knows  that  checkmcn  and  bank 
robbers'look  just  like,  er,  just  like  .  .  people? 
S.iy,  mavbe  that's  why  I  didn't  pet  the  Job, 
They  probably  figured  I  -wouldn't  know  a 
bank  robber  from  a  people. 

"Despite  these  disappointments  I  l.nally 
got  a  nibble. 

"There's  this  place  out  west  looking  for  an 
editor.  But  I  may  chicken  out  on  that  deal 
myself.  The  guy  is  looking  lor  an  editor  for 
his  ))rison  newspaper.  .  .  .' 

I  watched  with  intense  interest  as  Charley 
Stone  prepared  for  h'.s  P.trole  Board  ai-pear- 
ance.  My  prayers  were  answered. 
He  w.as  p:joled  on  June  8,  U'C7. 
Shortly  I  had  a  note  from  Charley.  He  and 
I  h.id  sirt  of  gotten  to  know  one  another. 
He  had  noted  our  reprlntinc  oi  his  columns, 
and  w.of  t>Ie.if  ed  and  he  had  tiiaiiked  me. 

Charley's  note  asked  il  tiie  Beacon  Journal 
could  Five  him  a  Job.  With  miEunvinsE.  but 
determined  V^  lend  a  hand  il  I  could.  I  de- 
cided to  help  him  I  felt  that  anvone  whod 
trrved  his  time  in  prison  and  who  had  been 
of  such  a  piiilosophic  n  ^ture  certainly  had 
learned   tr.e  iSll   lesson. 

And  li.en,  or  course,  as  I  said,  I  had  ad- 
mired Charley's  writings  and  felt  anvone  who 
could  write  tliat  well  in  a  prison  new.'^paper 
cniid  do  even  better  for  a  daily  paper. 

I  asked  Charley  to  come  up  to  Akron,  at 
our  expense,  on  Saturday  morning.  July  1. 
Then  something  crucial  came  up  and  I  found 
that  I'd  be  out  of  the  city,  Ko  I  a.-ked  Ch..rlcy 
10  make  it  on  July  8  He  wrote  n.e  a  gr.acious 
note  and  said  he'd  be  here. 

Then  of  all  thinps.  soinethinc  else  c.me 
up  This  tihie.  I  asked  Bill  Sciiiemmer.  our 
managing  editor  to  talk  with  Charley  Stone 
for  me  and  to  give  him  a  job   I  talked  with 
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8*%ernl  "f  'ur  editors.  t<x>  and  while  they 
were  wary  uf  my  evangelism,  they  could 
hiirdly  say  no    -ilnce  I  wa»  the  boaa. 

rhere'i  something  about  an  ex-convlct 
lh.it  friithtens  people 

When  I  ijot  :nto  the  office  the  morning  of 
M'-ncUy.  July  10  the  first  thing  I  did  wh« 
auk  BUI  Schlemer  How  waa  Ch.\rley  Stone; 
what  did  >ou  hire  hun  u>  do'" 

BUI  normally  put  In  About  .\n  80-hour 
week  On  Satiird.»ys  lie  iries  to  leave  a  little 
early  But  on  July  8  aa  i  tuvor  to  me.  he 
stived  around  until  late,  waiting  for  Charley;. 
He  thought  maybe  Charley  was  hllch-hlktn^ 
to   \kron 

Charley  liadn  t  shown  up 

We  never  hear  .mother  word  from  Churlef 
Often.  Bill  .ind  I  would  -isk  one  .mother.  T 
wonder   what   Happened    to   Charley   .Stone'*' 

I  got  the  answer  just  before  Chrlstma* 
There  was  that  beautiful  silver-blue  Christ- 
mas card  with  the  Silent  Night  '  and  Holy 
Nlghf  on  the  cover  And  .m  the  iniUle  was 
.iiscribed 

"May  all  becalm- 
As  on  that  Silent    Holy  Night 
May  all  be  bright 
And  may  the  peace 
and  !oVe  horn  then 
In  every  heart  be  born  again  " 

The  card  was  signed  by  Charley  atone 
I    srrambled   for  the  envelope    The   returti 
address  was  on  It     Box  511.  Columbus.  O -;- 
the  Ohio  State  Penitentlarj 

Just  ib<ive  his  signature.  Charley  had  writ- 
ten in  ink  j 
Drink  got  me  "  I 

■  Slightly   Warm  Car"     Ben  Orrs  thk  Re^t 

OF    THE   StoRY     and   Finos   ColvmsWt 
I  By  Ben  Maidenburgl 

The  man  s  tiame — I  ran  tell  you  now-  U 
not  Charley  Stone  It  is  William  K  Gravee, 
Serial  Number  119  727 

You  may  recall  that  around  New  Years 
D-ay  I  did  t  coUunn  .itaout  a  Christmas  caW 
from  Charlev  Stone  '  He  was  the  man  who— 
I  thought  -wrote  so  well  in  the  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary newspaper  ind  who.  when  he  was 
paroled,  t  ottered  .i  J  >b  >n  the  Beacon 
Journal 

He  didn  t  irn  e  for  the  pre-Job  Interview 
and  I  dldn  t  know  what  had  happened  to 
hmi — till  I  got  that  Christmas  t  ird  Charity 
Stone  -Bill  Graves-  had  (alien  off  the  wnj- 
on.  so  Ui  --.peak  broken  i;is  parole,  and  was 
now    .gain  within  the  walls  of  the  State  pen 

.\     tew     days     .tfter     my     column     aboot 
Charley  Stone  '  had  appeared  in  the  Beacon 
Ji>urnal.  I   got  a  letter  from   BUI  Graves 

It  was  a  flattering  letter  and  Id  quote  all 
of  It.  but  most  of  the  readers  would  thnjk 
I'd  suddenly  got  afflicted  with  .i  case  of 
the  egocentrics  So  Ml  pass  by  Bills  adjec- 
tives 

Bill  write  me 

Theres  really  no  big  story  .\s  to  why  I 
never  showed  in  Akron  last  July  8th  T.iking 
.1  ch.uice  'if  not  bciring  you.  here  are  ihe  de- 
tails I  got  drunk,  was  loneionie  and  wouttd 
up  trying  to  go  to  West  Virginia  to  see  my 
daughter  and  mother  In  .i  slightly  warm  c4r. 

■  Not  car  theft  mind  you  but  driving  otie 
without  the  owner's  consent.  There  was  a 
little  hassle  with  the  State  Police  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

■  Things  like  driving  wnder  the  miluenoe. 
.speeding,  resisting  arrest,  no  operator's 
license  and  crossing  the  median  line  Thoee 
little  things  ttoi  me  22  months  when  I  g|Ot 
back  to  prison 

I  wanted  so  much  to  let  you  know  why 
I  dldn  t  make  it  But  I  was  so  ashamed  and 
sirrv    But  mostly   I  was  ashamed 

I  still  don  t  know,  not  for  sure,  if  clrink- 
liig  IS  my  problem  or  Just  a  symptom  of 
what  s  bugging  me  Ive  got  to  hgure  that  out 
before  I  die  in  one  ot  these  places  as  a 
wrung-out,  good-for-nothing,  petty  alcoholic 
thief  But  that's  my  problem.  Mr  Maldeh- 
•  btirg  and  one  day  I'll  lick  it" 
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Now.  BUI  Graves  br-ke  off  hl.s  i>ersonal 
problems  to  .say  that  he  d  always  tjeen  inter- 
ested in  writlnir  and  »hat  he  d  been  cc/inpU- 
mented  for  .Ms  writing  and  well  he  should 
have  been  I  and  ii-sked  If  he  couM  not  [>erhrtp8 
do  a  periodic  column-  fr.in  Nrhlnd  the 
prison  wb11»  for  the  Beacon  Journal  Said 
Mr  Graves 

I  am  not  interested  merely  in  any  nn'Klest 
not::.rlety  that  might  c-ome  n;y  way  from 
something  I  might  write  I  am  more  inter- 
ested in  mv  daughter  a  12-year-old  lovely 
young  lady  who  has  had  very  bad  luck  trying 
to  raLse  a  father 

'  I'd  like  u>  do  something  for  her  In  a 
materialistic  way.  like  sending  her  a  bit  ot 
money  once  m  a  while  So  she  may  buy 
things  and  maybe  that  way  she  won't  think 
her  dad's  Just  someone  who  sends  her  his  love 
once  i  week  on  a  piece  of  paper 

I  Kiiow  It  Is  probably  wnrng  to  do  that 
trying  '.o  make  your  daughter  remember  you 
by  sending  money,  I  mean  But  I  don't  have 
Anything  else  una  I'm  not  really  sure  that  she 
needs  anything  else  from  an  always-in- 
prlson  daddy,  except  money 

Retcrrinis  to  his  desire  to  write  so  that  he 
might  be  Jible  to  help  his  daughter.  Bill 
Oravrs  continued 

"It  was  just  an  idea.  r.lr  but  Ideas  are 
about  all  I  have  to  deal  with  these  davs  Ideas 
and  iiopo  Hope  that  one  day  the  alcoholic 
picture.  I  have  looked  for  In  the  bottoms  ot 
so  man,   glasses  fall  to  fascinate  iiic 

Well.  Bill  Graves  and  I  have  made  a  deal. 
He's  going  to  write  pieces  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  payment  (or  them  will  go  to  his 
daughter — direct  Here's  BUI  Graves  first  one 
It  you  like  It.  and  would  like  to  see  more, 
drop  me  a  postcard  Even  better  vou  might 
want  to  drop  Bill  Graves  a  line 

I  don't  know  the  rules  of  the  State  Prison, 
but  I  hope  Warden  E  L  Maxwell  won't  ob- 
ject too  much  to  a  lot  of  mall  going  to  Mr 
Graves  Just  remember  that  he  is  under  re- 
striction about  letter-writing  It  you  don't 
get  an  answer  that  U  be  why 

Here  6  BUI  Graves'  contribution  for  the 
flay 

(By  BUI  Graves) 

I  .Miw  by  the  newspaper  where  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  CommLisloners  have  been  eye- 
ballln'  crime  waves  from  arsc>n  to  Zebra- 
snatching  They  ain't  doing  anything  about 
crime   mind  vou   Just  eyebalUn' 

Of  all  the  crime  that's  (it  to  print  you  d 
think  they'd  come  up  with  something  a  little 
heavier  than  aulo-swiping  to  release  hgures 
on  wouldn  t  you""  But  no.  they  had  to  make 
me  feel  bad  cause  I'm  a  digit  In  those  hgures 
I  m  a  natural,  impulsive  car  swiper.  or  am 
when  I'm  runnm'  free  When  I  read  about 
65.1)00  car  swipers  I  take  notice  The  thing 
that  makes  rne  want  to  climb  the  wall  Is 
that  us  impulsive  kids  get  all  the  chastising — 
and  the  time 

They  hardly  ever  chastise  the  real  cul- 
prits- those  inconsiderate  dudes  who  leave 
their  keys  dangling  from  the  ignition  Forty- 
two  per  cent  •  f  all  cars  bcirrowetl  last  year 
was  a  direct  re^ul^  of  their  bad  habits  There's 
nothlxi  that  s|i;,Net  up  an  honest-to-goodness 
impulsive  car  borrower  like  keys  dangling 
from.  say.  a  Caddy,  cr  a  T-Blrd. 

Far  back  as  I  can  remember  these  kind  of 
ptople  have  been  getting  me  m  jams  with 
the  law  There  I'd  be.  walking  down  the 
street,  thinking  pure  tnoughts  and  meditat- 
ing on  my  p.ir'.iie  uttlcer  Then  It  would  hap- 
pen. I'd  spot  a  long  shiny  Caudy  with  the 
keys  in 

I'd  break  out  in  i  nervous  twitch,  my  rye- 
balls  would  Whirl  ,md  my  accelerator  foot 
would  Itch  And  maybe  when  it  was  a  black 
Caddy  It'd  neem  to  purr,  "Hop  in,  Daddy-oh. 
and  we  11  go  tor  a  spin  "  What  could  I  do? 
I'c;  hop  m  .ind  take  it  for  a  spin. 

In  time  I  became  a  confirmed  nlcohohc  and 
hopped  into  one  Jail  after  another.  Nothing 
helped  until  I  ot  lucky  and  was  nabbed  In  a 
state  that  had  a  new-style  penitentiary   This 
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modern  joint  went  in  hc<ivy  on  progress; 
vocational  school,  art  cla.sses.  iKxly-bulkllng, 
psychologists  and  social  workers— the  whole 
bit 

The  social  worker  who  had  my  number  wns 
a  driuhle-actloned  dude  who  dixjdled  in  free- 
hand psvchlrttry  on  the  side  He  got  to  prob- 
ing amongst  my  phobias  and  messing  around 
with  my  Id  and  before  long  lie  let  me  in  on 
why  I  swiped  cars 

It  was  on  .-iccount  I'd  been  deprived  of  a 
kiddle  car  In  mv  youth,  and  that  1  had  a  hid- 
den yen  vi  be  a  cab  driver 

How  about  thai'  Just  goes  1 1  show  you  I 
thought  I  wanted  to  be  a  deep-sea  diver  or  a 
moonshiner  And  I  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
tell  him  I'd  swiped  a  ball-bcanng  kiddle  cn.r 
when  I  was  three  and  rode  It  till  I  was  so  big 
my  knees  got  callouses  from  hitting  the  han- 
dlebars 

Several  months  of  group  therapy,  hydro- 
therapy, and  I  don't  know  what  all.  and  Ol" 
Double  Action  said  I  was  cured  It's  a  great 
feeling  when  your  social  worker  tells  you 
you've  got  It  made;  that  you  can  walk  by  the 
glossiest  cars  In  town  and  sneer  :it  'em 

The  parole  people  believed  Id  shucked  the 
car  habit  and  cut  me  :<xise  They  gave  me 
their  blessing  .ind  sent  me  forth  to  spin  no 
more— they  hoped  That  was  a  few  months 
ago 

I  in  back  now  as  a  parole  violator  on  ac- 
count ot  some  Inconsiderate  dude  who  for- 
got  his  keys 

But  I  ^'ot  to  be  fair  .ibout  what  the  social 
worker  said;  I  did  sneer  at  every  Caddy  and 
T-Bird  I  saw  Coming  home  from  work  one 
day,  though.  I  spotted  this  snazzy  Volks- 
wagen f.istback.  My  eyeballs  whirled.  I 
twitched,  and  well,  here  I  .im 

My  social  worker  Insists  I  made  proeress 
I  was  down  from  Caddies  and  T-Blrds  to 
Volkswagens 

Soon  as  I  get  down  to  kiddle  cars  I  get  an- 
other '.-hance 


M   16   Fiasco   and   the   Cloiing   of  the 
Springfield  Armory  on  April  30,  1968 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

oF     MASSACHfSETTS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr  BOLu^ND  Mr  Speakfr.  the  M  !G 
rifle  fiasco  is  back  In  the  iiew.s  aeain, 
just  1  'A'eek  before  the  April  30  official 
closing  of  the  Sprin!:;ficld  Armory  which 
this  Nation  depended  upon  for  174  year.s 
as  the  center  for  .•-inall  arms  and  .'-houl- 
der  weapons  production 

The  Defense  Department,  wluch  de- 
cided on  November  19.  1964.  to  clo.se  the 
Sprin-itield  Armory  because  it  thought  it 
was  no  lon.tier  needed,  now  has  an- 
nounced a  crash  prot^ram  to  have  the 
coniro\er»ial  M-16  rifle  produced  by  two 
additional  commercial  sources 

The  M-1?  r'fle  is  the  weapon  v.  th  a 
history  of  malfunctions  in  South  Viet- 
nam combat,  but  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Pcntpi^on  to  lei'lace  the  M-14  iif.o.  de- 
signed and  produced  at  the  Spnnpfield 
Armory,  as  \\as  it.^  pi'f-deces.'-oi.s.  the  M  1 
Ga-and.  and  the  Spi  ni;:f:cld  '03 

The  M-16  mess  is  not  limited  to  m  .1- 
functions  in  battle,  but  also  involves 
production  lai^s  due  to  a  labor  dispute 
and  strike  last  summer  and  charges  of 
excess  profits  on  the  weapon  by  the 
sole  source  jiroducer. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  HoiLse 
Members  who  asked  for  the  M-16  rifle 
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investigation  last  year  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  am  as  convinced 
as  ever  of  the  tragic  blunder  of  the  Pen- 
tagon In  closing  the  Springfield  Armory. 
The  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation fought  the  decision  to  close  the 
armory,  and.  together  with  the  Spring- 
field Armory  Technical  Committee,  pre- 
sented forceful  and  documented  argu- 
ments proving  that  this  decision  was  a 
serious  mistake. 

The  Springfield  Armory  was  the  Army's 
small  arms  weapons  center  for  research, 
engineering,  development,  and  pilot-line 
l)roduction.  Many  of  the  arguments  we 
used  against  the  closing  of  the  armory 
were  sustained  by  the  M-16  rifle  Investi- 
fiation  report  issued  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  October. 

The  investigating  committee  was 
critical  of  the  M-l6's  escalating  costs  and 
profits  realized  by  the  sole-source  pro- 
ducer; of  the  labor  dispute  at  the  plant 
which  Interfered  with  production,  and 
of  chronic  and  persistent  malfunctions 
when  the  weapon  was  fired  in  combat. 
Now  the  M-16  is  the  only  shoulder 
weapon  the  Army  has  to  rely  upon.  Pro- 
duction on  the  M-14  rifle  ceased  at 
Springfield  and  elsewhere  several  years 
ago. 

The  Springfield  Armory's  last  innova- 
tive weapon,  the  special  purpose  individ- 
ual weapon— SPIW— is  still  bogged  down 
on  a  drawing  table  because  the  armory's 
great  team  of  research  scientists  and  en- 
gineers was  broken  up  and  destroyed  with 
dismantling  of  this  great  arsenal,  au- 
thorized by  the  Third  Congress  at  the 
request  of  President  George  Washing- 
ton and  foimded  on  April  2,  1794. 

The  Army  has  transferred  its  small 
arms  research  activity  from  Springfield 
to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  in  Illinois, 
which  is  still  having  great  difficulty  in 
getting  competent  personnel  to  fill  the 
scientific  and  engineering  positions  re- 
quired for  such  an  important  function. 
The  final  closing  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  next  Tuesday  will  deprive  the 
Nation  and  its  taxpayers  of  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  fu- 
ture M-16  bungling. 

This  was  done  by  the  Springfield  Arm- 
ory, as  the  Massachusetts  congressional 
delegation  emphasized  in  1965  and  1966, 
through  competent  testing  and  evalua- 
tions on  the  performance  of  small  arms, 
and  by  exercising  tight  and  effective 
quality  and  cost  controls  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Associated  Press  last 
weekend  moved  a  story  on  its  wires  which 
details  the  tragic  history  of  the  con- 
troversial M-16  rifle.  The  story  was 
printed  on  the  front  page  of  the  Spring- 
field Union  yesterday  morning,  Monday, 
April  22,  1968.  under  the  headline  "Story 
of  Controversial  Rifle — M-16  History: 
Bureaucratic  Snafu.  '  I  place  this  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  with  my 
remarks: 

I  From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Union, 

April  22.   19681 
Story    of   Controversial    Rifu: — M-16 

History  :   BtiREAucRATic  SwATtJ 

Washington. — The  decision  for  an  all  out 

push    to    supply    South    Vietnamese    troops 

with  the  modern  M16  rifle  cume  nearly  seven 

years  after  a  Defense  Department  study  called 
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It  the  best  "all  around  shoulder  weapon  In 
Vietnam." 

During  those  seven  years.  American  com- 
manders in  Vietnam  repeatedly  asked  for 
mox«  lightweight,  rapld-flrlng  Ml  6s.  But 
thoee  requests,  dating  back  as  far  as  Oct  19. 
1962,  went  unfilled  or,  at  best,  parUally  filled. 

BtniEAUCRATIC    MALFUNCTIONS 

Meanwhile,  the  North  Vietnamese,  despite 
American  bombing  raids  supplied  their  troops 
and  the  Viet  Cong  with  the  soviet-designed 
AK47  assault  rifle.  With  the  AK47  Communist 
troops  can  easily  outgun  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers,  armed  with  World  War  II  vintage 
Ml  rifles  and  carbines. 

The  history  of  the  M16  is  replete  with  mal- 
functions, some  ballistic,  but  most  bureau- 
cratic. 

As  a  special  House  Armed  Services  sub- 
commtttee  that  Investigated  the  M16  put 
It:  "The  manner  in  which  the  Army  rifle 
program  has  been  managed  Is  unbelievable" 

TESTIMONY    CONTRADICTED 

On  May  15,  1967,  two  Army  logistics  ex- 
perts told  the  House  subcommittee  that  re- 
quests for  the  M16  to  arm  South  Vietnamese 
had  been  met. 

Yet  10  months  later.  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
R-IU.,  returned  from  Vietnam  and  quoted 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  commander 
of  U.S.  forces,  as  saying  his  repeated  requests 
for  M16  rifles  for  the  Vietnamese  had  not 
been  filled.  It  wasn't  until  April  19.  1968. 
that  contracts  were  announced  to  sharply 
increase  production  so  the  guns  could  be 
supplied  to  South  Vietnam. 

Why  did  It  take  so  long? 

The  Hotise  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep. 
Richard  H.  Ichord.  D-Mo  .  said.  "The  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  pinpoint  responsibility  when  mis- 
takes are  made." 

SDBCOMMITTEE    PROBE 

The  Senate  preparedness  subcommittee 
also  looked  Into  the  Army's  rifle  program. 

A  study  of  both  subcommittee  reports,  plus 
Interviews  on  Capitol  Hill  and  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, turned  up  several  factors  which 
worked  to  slow  down  production  of  the  M16. 
— Cost  consciousness.  At  several  points  it 
was  decided  not  to  commit  funds — or  enough 
money — to  this  weapon. 

— The  expectation,  still  awaiting  fulfill- 
ment, that  a  revolutionary  new  shoulder 
weapon  known  as  SPIW  ( Special  Purpose  In- 
dividual Weapon)  was  "just  around  the  cor- 
ner." 

ONLY     ONE    SOtTRCE 

— Failure  to  develop  additional  manufac- 
turing sources  for  the  M16,  made  only  by 
Colt  Industries,  Inc.  as  well  as  failure  to 
acquire  years  ago  the  manufacturing  rights 
for  the  rifle. 

—A  rash  of  incidents  of  jamming  in  com- 
bat many  of  which  were  traced  to  inadequate 
training  in  cleaning  and  maintenance  of 
'  the  M16. 

In  August  1961.  the  Advance  Research 
Projects  Agency  of  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  defense  field  tested  the  M16.  then  known 
as  the  AR15. 

"The  Vietnamese  unit  commanders  and 
U.S.  advisers  who  participated  in  the  evalu- 
ation consider  the  AP15  rifle  to  be  a  more 
desirable  weapon  for  use  in  Vietnam  than 
the  Ml  rifle,  BAR  (Browning  Automatic 
Rifle).  Thompson  submachine  gun  and  Ml 
carbine,"  the  test  report  said. 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

Among  reasons  cited  as  favoring  the  light- 
weight M16  was  Its  suiuibility  for  the  aver- 
age Vietnamese  soldier,  who  stands  5  feet 
tall  and  weighs  90  pounds. 

The  test  report  impressed  Gen.  Paul  D. 
Harkins,  U.S.  commander  in  Vietnam.  On 
Oct.  19,  1962,  Harkins  asked  for  a  substan- 
tial number  of  M16s  to  equip  selected  Viet- 
namese units. 
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The  Army  supported  Harkins.  but  Adm. 
H  D  Felt,  commander  of  all  U.S.  forces  In 
the  Pacific,  opposed  the  request. 

DIIINT    WANT    TO    SPEND 

According  to  a  report  given  the  Ichnrd 
.cubc(imnilliee  Felt  acknowledged  that  the 
M16  was  an  excellent  weapon,  but  he  didn't 
want  to  allocate  money  from  his  military  as- 
sistance command  budget  to  purchase  It. 

Pelt  was  upheld  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
.St:iH  and  -sub.sequently  by  SecreUtry  ol  De- 
fense Robert  S  McNamara, 

Money  W!us  a  l.ictor  f:gain  In  1963  when  the 
Army  decided  lo  buy  85.000  M16s  to  equip 
Special  Forces,  airborne  and  a-ssaull  tinils 

It  was  decided  that  8.5,000  rifles  would  liU 
the  Army's  needs  I'iitU  SPIW  was  ready. 

COLT     WOU  .DN'T    SELL    RIGHTS 

■  We  didn't  want  to  spend  money  for  some- 
thing we  wouldr  t  need."  Maj.  Gen.  Roland 
B  Anderson  said  m  an  interview.  The  general 
was  second  in  c. immand  ol  the  Army  weap- 
ons command  ihen  the  M16  contract  wa.s 
negotiated  with  Colt,  which  owned  the  pat- 
ents and  mantifacturing  rights. 

When  the  Pentagon  submitted  an  order  to 
Colt  lor  104  noo  rifles— 85.000  for  the  Army. 
10,000  lor  the  Air  Force — It  asked  Colt  how 
much  the  firm  wanted  for  the  manufactur- 
ing rights. 

Colt  said  the  rights  weren't  for  sale  at  that 
time. 

Without  the  manufacturing  rights,  the 
.Army  was  jxjwerless  to  seek  additional 
sources  of  supply,  but  it  didn't  press  the 
issue  since  it  had  no  intention  of  ever  ac- 
(juiring  more  M16s. 

GOES  TO  WORK  FOR  COLT 

The  head  of  the  Army  weapons  command 
at  that  time  was  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  M.  Lynde. 
Jr.  He  warned  that  the  Army  could  be 
headed  for  trouble  if  It  later  decided  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  rights. 

On  Feb.  29.  1964.  Lynde  retired  from  the 
Army  and  took  a  job  as  an  executive  con- 
sultant for  Colt  Industries. 

Lyne  told  the  Ichord  subcommittee  he  had 
avoided  any  dealings  with  the  M16  since 
joining  Colt. 

The  subcommittee  said  it  had  evidence  to 
the  contrary, 

QUESTIONS    WISDOM 

•  Without  passing  judgment  on  the  legality 
of  General  Lynde's  actirttles  since  becoming 
associated  with  the  company  producing  a 
rifle  contracted  for  by  his  immediate  com- 
mand while  he  was  on  active  duty,  the  sub- 
committee does  seriously  question  the  wis- 
dom of  such  action  in  view  of  the  suspicion 
aroused  by  this  type  of  association."  the 
Ichord  panel  said. 

The  subcommittee  also  criticized  the  Army 
for  its  failure  to  press  Colt  to  negotiate  sale 
of  the  manufacturing  rights. 

"It  ■was  considered  to  be  a  one-time  buy 
even  though  at  least  two  Army  studies  indi- 
cated a  possible  requirement  of  well  over 
500.000  AR15  (M16I  rifles  over  the  next  five 
vears,"  the  subcommittee  s,aid. 

TWO    YEARS    TO    NEGOTIATING 

Those  studies  proved  prophetic.  Just  two 
years  later  the  Army  found  it  needed  many 
more  Ml 6s. 

It  took  two  years  of  negotiations  before 
agreement  was  reached  on  June  30.  1967. 
for  sale  of  the  rights  to  the  Army. 

And  it  took  $4  5  million  in  cash  plus  a 
royalty  to  be  paid  to  Colt  on  each  rifle  bought 
from  another  firm. 

It  was  not  until  last  Friday,  that  award  of 
contracts  to  two  additional  manufacttirers 
was  announced. 

INVOLVEMENT    f'F    M-14 

Reluctance  to  get  involved  in  a  new  rifle 
combined  with  SPIW  (Special  Purpose  In- 
dividual Weapon  I  to  keep  the  M16  program 
pinned  down  eajiy  in  its  development. 

This  part  of  the  svorv  begins  ■with  the  M14 
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rlrt?  For  12  vfurs  b*«lnnln«  In  1345  a  bnUIff 
raijprt  In  'h'  Pentagon  over  whether  the  M14. 
capable  nf  f'.iUy  automatic  flre,  should  re- 
place the  Ml  and  lirhliie 

In  1957,  It  was  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  M14.  and  In  the  early  1950s,  with  four 
protluctloa  lines  going,  the  weapon*  began 
to  be  protluced  In  quantity. 

M     14     SAID    BEST    OF    AIL 

But  those  who  had  opposed  the  M1+  rntne 
lip  with  another  study  Jn  September  1962 

This  one,  conducted  by  the  nff\re  nf  the 
secretary  of  defense  found  the  M14  markedly 
Inferior  to  the  M16  In  fact  It  said  "The  M14 
also  appears  snmewhat  Inferior  to  the  Ml 
rifle  of  World  War  II   ■ 

That  study  ..iime  rn  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy  who  ordered  Mc- 
Naniara  to  t^st  the  M14  against  the  M16 
and  the  i>o%l>-t  AK47  The  .^rmy  r.in  the  test 
and  reported  that  the  Ml  4  was  the  best  iiU- 
iirounl  wett[H)n 

;  ITNT    5500    Mil  I  IriN 

Nevertheless.  Lite  In  1963.  all  further  pro-i 
curement  of  the  Ml 4  rifle  en  which  about 
$500  million  had  been  spent   wa."!  halted 

It  wis  ^t,  t'hls  point  that  the  Army  ordered 
the  85  000  M!?s.  leaving  lt->elf  with  an  l:i- 
fr.m  mix  "t  M14«  nn  !  Mis  t  .i  ;srni  octue  ir.d 
reserve  units  | 

'The  Senate  preparedness  subcommlttet 
ente^reU  then  and  iisked  5ecreU\ry  of  tte  Armj 
Cyrus  a.  Vance  If  he  tho\.^bt  this  was  a 
sound  way  to  upernle 

Termination  of  production  of  the  M14 
prlLir  to  .ivallabllltv  of  the  SPIW  involves 
certain  rl.?ks.  which  .ilter  consideration  bj 
the  Army,  are  deemed  acceptable"  he  re* 
piled 

FIVE      'B    TEN    YEARS    I  ATS 

In  r»sp<~inse  to  furtner  Intiiilrles  tVie  Army 
s:ild  It  expected  SPIW  to  be  ready  for  Initial 
procurement  In  tlscil  yenr  1990  with  mas» 
production  expected  to  start  In  1969  But 
SPIW  soon  was  back  on  the  drawing  board. 
The  tirget  dates  now  are  jet  for  sometime 
In  the  1970s. 

As  ,1  result  of  thu  i.wing  g.imble.  the  Sett- 
ate  preparedness  subcommittee  noted  a  yeir 
ago.  If  the  reserve  comp>onents  should  bC 
called  to  .ictive  duty  during  the  next  two 
years  or  .so  thev  weld  go  to  w,>r  tqulppefl 
primarily  with  the  .substitute  M16  rifle  " 

The  M16  suffered  itnuiher  seLback  when  in 
1  <67,  soon  .liter  tlie  rifle  reached  combat 
troops  in  Vietnam,  there  was  a  rash  of  com- 
plaints that  It  Jammed  too  easily 

WRONG     POWDER 

Fvrt.  of  the  trouble  appeared  to  be  that  the 
'\pc  powder  vised  m  the  .imraunitlon  had 
been  changed  causing  the  rifle  to  tire  at  B 
r.ite  faster  than  that  for  which  It  was 
des:t;ned 

There  ivlso  were  -hortages  of  cleaning  rnn- 
terials.  and  Uep.  Ichord  said  misleading 
maintenance  itiformation  was  gUen  to 
troops.  The  manual  said  the  rifle  didn't  need 
as  much  cleaning  .\s  other  r.fles  when  In  faqt 
It  needed  mere,  the  congressman  said.  ' 

SITVAftO.V      IMPROVE-i 

The  M14  r'-milna  the  weapon  wUa  which 
.\rniy  troops  take  basic  tr.uning  But  those 
going  to  Vietnam  now  receive  tar  more  cx- 
tensr.e  training  with  the  M16.  the  .\rmy  said. 

Since  training  has  been  revamped,  ttie 
miiuu  lis  rewritten  and  mechanical  modifica- 
tions made,  maUunctlons  iiave  dropped  oR 
;.h  irpiv 

Many  questions  about  the  M16  rem.im 
uuiitiswered. 

Tlie  Senate  preparedness  subcommittee. 
p..inted  out  that  from  1963  through  1967  the 
Army  3  rifle  needs,  as  .'iet  ^ly  the  secretary  Of 
delense  went  steadily  dcwnwarU. 

Vet  from  iTaid-1965  onward  the  size  of  the 
.\rmy  has  been  steadily  rising  alon<{  with 
US  involvement  in  a  sliooting  war  in  Viet- 
nam.. 
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Tuesday.  Apnl  23    1968 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  on 
Fi-bruary  8.  1968,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint.  Resiilut'.on  14^.  calline  for  the 
creation  of  a  Ci>innii.-..sion  on  Health 
.^cionce  and  S.ick-tv  Hiarinus  have  bren 
held  for  8  days  on  the  rc.<;oliit;on  by  the 
Sub:ommltte€  on  Government  Research, 
and  the  rrsDonse  of  the  witnes.scs  has 
boen  ovenvhptminsily  favorable. 

At  the  t.me  I  Introduced  the  resolution, 
I  stressed  that  pifscnt  and  pr-.siiectlve 
research  advances  in  health  .science 
rai.iod  serious  ethical,  legal,  and  public 
policy  questions  I  spoke  at  lencth  of  the 
Issues  involved  in  heart  tran.splantation. 
In  a  fascinating  article  in  the  New 
Vork  Times  Mas.izine.  Kdwln  Diamond 
discusses  the.se  i.ssues  with  considerable 
depth  and  insicht  Mentlonlnc  the  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  Mr 
Diamond  makes  the  point  I  have  made 
before:  This  Nation  must  deal  with  thr.se 
social  questions  now.  Wliat  scientists 
cannot  or  will  not  decdc.  others  will 
hitvi.  to  do. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks the  article  by  Mr  Diamond.  "Are 
\Vf  lieady  To  Leave  Our  Bodies  to  the 
Next  Ot-nf  ra'.ion?" 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aki;  Wi  Ready  To  Leavk  Our  P,oores  to  tub 
Next  Ok.neration  .' 
(By  Edwin  Diamond) 
-SLircely  three  months  old,  the  Heart 
Transplant  Era  u  now  experiencing  a  "rpjec- 
Uon  episode"  of  Its  own.  The  Initial  glowing 
reports  about  the  operations  in  Capetown, 
Brooklyn  and  P.ilo  Alto  have  been  followed 
by  a  s.ege  of  doubt  and  criticism.  Heart 
transplant  surgery,  dourly  observes  Malcolm 
MujgendE;e,  "Is  the  sort  of  thing  the  Nazis 
went  in  l.'r  "  Dr  George  E.  Burch.  the  new 
president  ■•!  the  American  College  of  Cardi- 
ology likens  the  operation  to  "sending  a 
man  ti  the  nnxin  without  any  hope  of  bring- 
ing him  back.  Just  to  beat  the  Russians." 
But  Soviet  officials  themselves  hold  there  are 
so  many  problems  connected  with  heart 
iratisplants  that  they  have  forbidden  Russian 
d->ctors  to  perform  them  And  at  least  two 
pl.mned  transplant  c>perallons — ..<ne  In  Stam- 
ford. Conn  .  and  the  ether  in  Mexico  City- 
have  been  halted  bv  family  und  legal  objec- 
tions 1-1  recent  weeks. 

Since  only  one  of  the  six  heart  transplant 
patients  is  still  alive  .-.t  this  wrttlng.  the 
adverse  reactions  to  such  operations  are  in 
a  .sense  underst-indable  .^nd  these  feelings 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  reallzaUon  that 
the  llrst  transplants  occurred  In  a  cluster. 
as  If  they  were  motlv.ited  by  considerations 
of  surgical  competition  and  personal  prestige 
,l3  much  LIS  by  a  concern  f"r  the  lives  of 
donor  or  recipient. 

Yet  survival  statistics  alone  do  not  account 
fir  the  current  heart-transplant  uneasiness. 
The  survival  record  of  the  first  Uver-trans- 
pla.'it  patletits  five  years  ago  was  little  better, 
but  no  one  at  that  time  becime  overly  exer- 
cised about  hasty  or  improper  or  Kazilike 
surgical  procedures. 

In  point  of  fact,  tlie  human  psyche  u  the 
source  of  the  problem.  Textbooks  err  when 
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thty  dWCrtb*  tlM  heart  as  nothing  more  than 
ttn  eAetCBt  ptzmp  t^  push  blood  through  the 
body:  the  heart  Is  act  lally  a  very  emotional 
crgaii  When  the  tran.splant  sur^eon.s  reached 
t.'ie  heart,  they  were  Ijuchlng  the  iint«tirh- 
able.  the  very  .si-.it  of  life 

The  he.irt  transplants  raised  a  host  of 
moral,  legal  and  theological  (jue.stlons  Who 
decides  when  a  prospective  heart  donor  Is 
dead,  and  who  has  t'le  right  to  his  body? 
Who  Is  to  be  chosen  to  receive  a  new  heart, 
and  who  l.s  to  do  the  choosing?  These  are 
some  of  the  uncertainties  Moreover,  there  Is 
tae  queasy  old  question  t.hat  the  transplants 
have  forced  all  of  us  to  face  Do  we  ru.illy 
w^nt  our  bodies  chopped  up  after  we  die? 
When  Dr  Chrlstlaan  B.irnard  removed  the 
heart  of  25-year-old  Denl'^e  D.irvrdl  .ind  nve 
It  t3  Louis  Washkan.sky.  he  brought  us  Into 
a  confrontation  with  our  mortal — or  Immor- 
t  il  -  selves 

Man's  ambivalence  l^iward  the  iifio  of  hl.s 
body  for  .-clcntitlc  and  medical  purposes  Is 
revealed  In  the  centurles-lfng  .'^truErgle  to 
establish  dl.ssectlon  of  the  dead  as  an  ac- 
cepted medical  practice  Thouch  nothing  In 
either  Old  or  New  Testament  expllcltlv  Inter- 
dicts autopsy,  the  church  has  been  the  tra- 
ditional rallying  point  for  the  antidissectlon- 
ists  The  early  i:>opes  took  that  position  (  a 
the  grounds  that  Ufcropsy  was  a  desecration 
of  God's  Image,  hut  perh.ipa  they  were  t  nly 
exercising  psychological  astuteness.  Certainly 
dissection  must  have  seemed  to  many  people 
a  cutting  off  cf  any  ch.ince  fur  physical  res- 
urrection— a  hope  that  ."^erved  to  sustain 
men.  particularly  when  their  mortal  lives 
were  nasty,  brutal  and  short. 

The  second-century  anatonilst  Galen  was 
forced  to  base  his  conclusions  about  man's 
anatomy  on  animal  tlLssectlons  and  .indent 
myth,  with  predictably  sorr,'  results.  Ills 
char'.-s  Fhowed.  f:^r  ex.imp'.p.  a  horned  utervis. 
and  an  empty  space  f'>r  .^dam's  ml5..slne  r'.h 
Not  until  the  Renaissance  were  such  experi- 
menters as  Andreas  Vesallus  able  to  cut 
through  centuries  of  accumulated  nonsense 
and  actually  txaailne  the  human  anatomy. 
Despite  the  direct  benefits  to  medicine  of 
such  research,  the  art  of  dissection  made 
slow  headway  When  the  first  "enlightened  " 
anatomy  laws  were  adopted  In  the  e.arly  19th 
century,  only  the  bodies  of  criminals  and 
the  jKXjr  could  be  used.  Orave-robblng  be- 
came a  full-time  profession  In  England  and 
the  United  States.  Enterprising  thugs  like 
Scotlands"  William  Burke  found  It  quicker  to 
snatch  live  bodies  Burke  smothered  lils  vic- 
tims so  that  there  were  no  marks  on  the 
body--  ind  therefore  no  cjuestlons  asked — 
when  he  sold  his  specimens  to  tite  medical 
schools  of  Edinburgh  The  word  'burking" 
has  come  U)  mean  either  murder  by  sulTo- 
catlon  or  the  act  of  hushing  things  up. 

TT-e  outrages  of  the  grave  rubbers  and  tlie 
casual  practices  of  the  dissection  r-X>m  ( vir  . 
th»  grisly  charnel-house  scene  In  Hogarth's 
prints.  "Pour  Stages  of  Cruelly  "»  contln- 
uar.y  I'lrred  public  animosity  In  April,  1783, 
a  New  York  City  mob  ;tormed  the  labori- 
tories  of  the  Hospital  Society  near  Duane  and 
Reed  Streets  and  burned  the  anatomy  collec- 
tion. It  took  the  mtlllia  to  restore  order,  and 
at    least    five    rioters    were    killed. 

Today,  no  one  Is  moved  to  not  In  the 
streets  at  the  thought  of  a  dissection,  but 
the  uneasiness  lingers  on.  In  the  niid-lD60's, 
an  average  of  1  8  million  .A.mencins  die  e  ich 
year;  orUy  about  a  sixth  of  them  are  ;ui- 
topsled  Yet  medical  nuthoritles  are  unani- 
mous In  their  Insistence  on  the  Importiince 
of  autopsies.  They  nre  .iften  the  cnly  way 
to  determine  the  real  cause  of  death,  says 
Dr.  John  Pruttin^  of  New  York's  Bellevue 
Hospital  Center— the  only  way  to  correct 
or  r  jnfirm  the  dias^n^sls  m.ide  by  the  uttend- 
Ing  physician.  Generally,  the  ben<;r  the  hOE- 
pltal,  ;he  more  autopsies  performed:  teach- 
ing Instltuiic  IIS  like  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  In  Boston  autopsy  about  70  per  cent 
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of  all  bodies.  And  tlie  role  of  autopsies  In 
advancing  medical  knowledge  Is  widely  ac- 
cepted. Without  them  heart  experts  might 
still  regi\rd  atherosclerosis  as  a  disease  of  old 
age.  It  was  the  post-mortems  of  G.I  e  killed 
ill  Korea  that  disclosed  signs  of  arterial  clog- 
ging among  teen-agers  and  young  men  Heart 
specialist  Dr  Paul  Dudley  White,  a  colleague 
reports,  'gets  autopsies  on  all  his  patients 
even  if  their  deaths  seem  straightforward — 
that's   how  the  great  men   learn  about  dis- 

e.ise." 

W'hy,  then,  is  the  percentage  of  autopsies 
performed  so  low?  Sometimes  the  individuiU 
dix-tor  is  at  fault;  unconsciously  he  may  want 
to  bury  hi.s  mlsutkes  and  avoid  any  thlrd- 
panv  I'lLspection  Pruning  speaks  of  "waste- 
basket  diagnosis"-  the  tendency  of  some  doc- 
tors to  ijut  casual  labels  on  unexplained 
.sudden  deaths  and  forget  the  whole  thing. 
He  Cites  a  study  at  Columbia  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  suggesting  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  attributed  to  "heart 
attacks"  in  New  York  City  are  really  due 
to  some  other  factor,  such  as  shock  result- 
ing from  b.ictenal  infection.  Prutting  also 
.suspects  that  lung  cancer  is  another  fre- 
quentlv  overworked  label  on  death  cer- 
tificates The  fivct  that  an  autopsy  costs  a 
hospital  about  $250  and  requires  two  or  three 
hours  of  time  of  the  pathologist  and  his 
.'ussislant  has  also  tended  to  hold  down  the 
number  of  dissections  in  s^ime  hospitals  in- 
lent  on  cutting  corners. 

nie  principal  factor  in  the  low  autopsy 
rate,  however,  is  tlie  public  attitude.  The 
immediate  family  of  the  dead  person  must 
give  permission,  and  this  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  for  a  host  of  emotional  reasons.  Par- 
ticularly when  a  person  dies  after  a  long 
illness,  his  survivors  may  feel  that  "he's  suf- 
fered enough  already."  Understandably,  doc- 
U)rs  may  be  reluctant  to  Intrude  upon  a 
family's  gnef.  And  sometimes,  says  Dr.  Al- 
fred Angrlst.  chief  of  pathology  at  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  School  in  New  York,  a  hus- 
band "in  a  late  burst  of  remorse  will  try  to 
make  up  for  a  lifetime  of  ill  treatment  by 
refusing  to  let  them  touch  his  wife's  body." 
The  survivors'  doubts  about  the  "propriety" 
of  autopsies  are  often  played  on  by  the  fu- 
neral Industry;  as  Jessica  Mltford  pointed  out 
In  "The  American  Way  of  Death,"  under- 
takers say  they  and  it  harder  to  sell  the 
family  aii  expensive  open-casket  funeral  If 
the  decedent  has  been  autopsied. 

Still,  many  medical  men  believe  that  the 
public  IS  not  so  much  opposed  to  autopsies  as 
uninformed  about  their  Importance.  Dr. 
Angrlst  says  tiiat  consent  for  autopsy  is  al- 
most always  obtained  "when  the  matter  is 
put  in  proper  perspective  for  the  family." 

In  such  nations  as  Sweden  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  approach  to  autopsies  has  been 
less  voluntary  than  authoritarian.  In 
Sweden,  a  "clmlcal  order"  is  sufficient  to 
start  an  autopsy;  family  consent  is  not 
necessiiry.  Thus,  8  out  of  every  10  Swedes 
who  die  in  a  hospital  are  routinely  autopsied. 
The  Soviet  system  Is  one  of  "implied  con- 
sent " — a  patient  entering  a  hospital  will  be 
autopsied  If  he  dies  unless  he  has  expressed 
an  objection.  And  In  Britain  there  has  been 
a  gradual  shift  toward  a  more  enlightened 
attitude  toward  autopsies,  evidenced  by  a 
national  "gift-of-tissues"  law  that  allows  a 
person  to  will  his  organs  to  science. 

American  public  attitudes  toward  the  body 
and  its  spare  parts  are  changing,  but  slowly. 
Thirty-one  states  have  laws  that  enable  a  citi- 
zen In  his  lifetime  to  will  his  body  or  specific 
organs  to  science,  but  if  he  does  not  so 
specify,  the  body  belongs  to  his  family.  This 
falls  considerably  short  of  the  doctrine  of 
implied  consent.  Change  seems  to  come  only 
when  some  determined  health  group  publi- 
cizes its  advantages  and  orchestrates  con- 
sent. 

As  recently  as  World  War  II,  people  were 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  blood  transfusions 
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(in  particular,  those  that  commingled 
■Negro"  and  "white"  or  "Jewish"  and 
"gentile"  blood).  Today,  as  a  result  of  blood 
drives  and  publicity  ciunpalgns  that  stressed 
the  lives  saved  by  transfusions,  no  one  gives 
the  subject  a  first  thought. 

Ill  1944,  when  the  natir.n's  fir-st  eye  bank 
was  established  in  New  York  Cily  to  help 
overcome  blindness  by  transplanting  the 
cornea  (the  transparent  'window"  that  cov- 
ers the  front  of  the  eye ) ,  doctors  had  to  wait 
weeks  for  a  gift  of  eyes.  '1  he  b.ink's  fcuiuier. 
Dr.  R.  Townley  Paton.  a  le.iduiit  ophthalmolo- 
gist who  still  serves  fus  its  medical  director. 
sometimes  went  to  Sinp  ting  when  an  execu- 
tion was  scheduled.  Last  year,  the  Eye  Bank 
for  Sight  Restoration.  Inc..  received  over 
1,170  pairs  of  eyes.  Thoutih  this  was  a  dra- 
matic improvement,  it  was  still  not  enough 
to  meet  the  city's  needs  — 'JU?  corneal  gilts 
had  to  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  other 
80-odd  banks  in  the  nation. 

Our  laws  today  are  in  a  state  of  hich  con- 
fusion. In  New  York  State,  fcr  example,  the 
cadaver  belongs  to  the  family,  but  the  word- 
ing of  the  law  does  not  make  clear  precisely 
who  In  the  family  has  the  final  word.  Lost 
year  State  Senator  Norman  Lent,  together 
with  the  state  medical  society,  oftered  legis- 
lation to  clarify  the  law  to  give  the  spouse 
fuU  control.  The  bill.  Lent  reports,  was  prac- 
tically laughed  out  of  Albany  because  the 
legislators  disliked  the  Idea  of  their  Ei>ouses 
having  the  power  "to  give  them  away  for  re- 
search." 

Some  order  may  soon  be  made  out  ol  the 
Jumble  of  "donation"  laws  in  the  various 
states.  For  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 
Prof.  E.  Blythe  Stason  of  V'anderbilt  Univer- 
sity has  headed  a  committee  representing  the 
governors  of  the  50  states  and  charged  with 
framing  a  "model  law"  for  organ  donations. 
Stason  expects  to  have  the  model  law  ready 
by  August  for  consideration  by  state  officials 
and  later  by  the  American  Bar  Association.  If 
approved,  it  tuill  be  subinltted  to  the  various 
state  legislatures.  As  outlined  by  Stason.  the 
proposal  takes  into  accotmt  the  emotional 
as  well  as  the  legal  and  medical  problems 
created  by  transplant  procedures. 

The  model  law  provides  for  ante-mortem 
gifts  by  a  person  legally  able  to  make  a  wUl. 
His  survivors  would  have  the  post-mortem 
right  to  donate  his  body  if  he  has  made  no 
such  provision.  The  law  would  also  permit 
revocation  of  gifts.  This,  claims  the  77-year- 
old  Stason,  Is  a  bit  of  reverse  psychology; 
he  thinks  more  people  will  be  encouraged  to 
give  if  they  know  that  they  can  revoke  their 
decision  at  any  time.  Under  the  model  law. 
organ  gifts  could  only  be  made  to  recognized 
hospitals  and  physicians.  This,  Stason  ex- 
plains, is  to  avoid  any  "organ  black  mar- 
ket"— a  situation  under  which  shady  middle- 
men could  corner  a  supply  of  corneas  or 
even  hearts  and  force  legitimate  hospitals  to 
bid  against  each  other  for  the  spare  parts 
needed  In  surgery.  And  the  gift  of  tissue 
would  be  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the 
district  attorney.  (  "In  case  a  woman  poisons 
her  husband  and  then  generously— and 
quickly — donates  his  body  for  transplant 
surgery."! 

Stason's  model  law  provides  for  a  simple 
laminated  donor  card  which,  like  an  air 
travel  card,  is  good  anywhere  in  the  nation. 
The  reason:  The  United  States  is  a  highly 
mobile  society,  and  until  better  storage  and 
preservation  techniques  are  developed,  or- 
gans must  be  collected  expeditiously  for 
transplant.  A  pair  of  eyes  must  be  removed 
In  two  or  three  hours  and  used  in  two 
or  three  days;  a  human  heart,  excised 
by  the  techniques  used  in  South  Africa  and 
at  Stanford,  can  be  kept  viable  for  about 
30  minutes  at  most.  "The  card,"  says  Stason, 
"insures  collection  even  when  the  prospec- 
tive donor  dies  away  from  home. "' 

Prototype  donor  cards  already  exist.  The 
New  York  Eye  Bank  uses  an  attractive  two- 
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color  eye  donor  card  printed  on  a  form  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  state  statute 
on  organ  donations  pitssed  in  1964:  the 
donor  has  to  be  over  IB  and  his  signed  pledite 
to  Will  his  eves  must  be  witnessed  by  two  peo- 
ple also  of  legal  age.  The  donor  c;irries  one 
card  ("I  am  an  eye  dr)nor.  notify  the  eye 
bank"!  m  liis  wallet  for  Identification,  an- 
other card  Is  hied  in  the  b.mk  registry  and  a 
third  goes  to  the  family  as  a  reminder.  Tiie 
oonor  c.irds  h.ive  an  einotlonal,  as  well  as  a 
U'ltal.  i)urpose.  "It  n-.eans  a  great  deal  to 
sometiiic  who  has  l.iced  up  to  his  mortality 
t->  be  on  record  somewhere,"  s,iys  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius P  Rhoads.  the  banks  executive  direc- 
Uir  Otherwise,  as  with  buying  airplane  insiir- 
iiiice  or  making  an  appointment  with  tlie 
doctor  lor  a  cholesterol-level  check,  tae 
j)oiential  donor— however  sincere  lie  niay 
l,e— may  just  never  get  around  t.i  i)Ulting 
liimsclf  "'I'n  record  "' 

A  single  "'uni-body  c.ird"  i.';  the  goal  of 
many  scientists.  It  would  make  the  donor's 
whole  body  available,  a  kind  of  unrestricted 
j;ift,  enabling  the  various  spare-parts  groups 
10  draw  upon  those  organs  of  particular  in- 
terest. The  need  for  such  a  card  Is  underlined 
by  the  proliferation  ol  the  "organ-specihc" 
groups.  The  National  Pituitary  Agency,  I'lr 
example,  came  into  being  in  1962  to  combat 
hypopituitary  dwarfism,  a  condition  affecting 
perhaps  as  many  as  50,000  American  chil- 
dren. Fortunately,  their  dwarfism  is  reversi- 
ble; normal  size  can  be  achieved  through 
shots  (.'f  human  growth  hormone  obtained 
irom  the  pea-sized  pituitary  gland  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Some  72.000  glands  were 
collected  last  year  by  the  N.P.A.  The  "every- 
thing" card  would  have  the  same  kind  of 
appeal  !>  r  such  groups  that  the  commercial 
credit  cards  have  for  sponsoring  business 
organizations. 

An  educational  campaign  is  now  getting 
underway  in  the  Boston  area  to  attract 
donors  w"ho  will  sign  away  their  entire  body 
lor  transplant  surgery,  lor  research  or  for 
anatomical  dissection.  Sponsored  by  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  it  will  concen- 
trate on  younger  donors — between  the  ages 
of  21  and  45 — since  this  age  group  tends  to  tae 
most  receptive  to  the  idea,  and  In  any  case 
IS  less  likely  to  have  cancer  or  advanced 
heart  disease.  Under  the  plan,  a  donors 
organs  could  be  harvested  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  moment  in  an  area — a  heart  for  trans- 
plant at  Harvard,  say,  or  a  cornea  for  a  fire 
v  iclim  in  Newton. 

Thus,  time  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of 
those  working  for  increased  public  accept- 
ance of  autopsies  and  spare-part  gifts.  Even 
the  funeral  directors  are  not  as  hostile  to  the 
transplant  surgeon  as  they  used  to  be  to 
the  pathologist.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked 
How.ard  C.  Rather,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Funeral  Director's  Association  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  his  groups  attitude 
toward  the  new  transplant  operations.  "With 
most  transplants."  he  explained,  "if  not  all, 
il  is  possible  to  have  a  funeral  with  the  body 
present  alter  the  transplant  has  been  made 
and  medical  science  has  been  served.  The 
values  of  the  funeral  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  family  and  friends  as  was  the  case 
with  the  New  Jersey  woman  who  gave  "ner 
lijart  fir  a  transplant  last  January  1  to  Louis 
Block)  in  Brooklyn." 

.As  the  emotional  arguments  about  tlie 
■inviolability  of  the  body""  lose  their  appeal, 
the  debate  over  transplants  is  shifting  to 
more  technical  grounds,  related  to  the  cur- 
rent suite  of  the  transplant  "art." 

There  has  been  enormous  concern,  for  ex- 
ample, about  the  recipient's  Immune  rejec- 
tion, the  body's  mechanism  for  repelling  for- 
eign tissues  by  producing  antigens  In  the 
blood.  (Corneas  and  heart  valves  are  rela- 
tively easy  vo  transplant  because  they  are 
■'bloodless'  spare  parts.)  Tissue-typmg  tech- 
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Qlque*.  much  like  bl<>od  typing,  narrow  the 
chance  of  Initial  reac'lon.  the  use  of  Im- 
muno-suppresslve  dng*  hoMs  It  in  check 
ThtiuRs  to  such  drugs.  s<_inie  kidney  reclpl- 
enla  have  lived  over  Ave  year»  n'>w  with 
UiinspUnt  frijn^  lottdly  unrelated  .adlild- 
utUs  Few  speclaiuis  doubt  Uiat  the  Im- 
munltv  reiictioii  jaa  eventually  be  controlled 
or  bypassed. 

In  the  case  nf  Philip  Blalberg.  the  world's 
iinlv  surviving  heart-transplant  recipient, 
fears  about  the  Immune  response  have  no* 
been  replaced  by  concern  for  h!»  life  out  of 
the  hospital  A  fence  has  been  put  up  aroun* 
the  BIrtiberg  house  to  discourage  prying  vls- 
Itor^.  and  a  public  relations  officer  has  been 
hired  to  handle  the  m.-xss  media  Like  an 
astronaut  rerumliig  from  orbit,  the  man 
v»lth  .\  new  heart  f.ices  hi.?  own  special  re- 
en  trv  .stresses 

Much  of  what  we  know  about  transplant* 
and  their  effects  has  been  learned  thniui;h 
the  hrindrecls  of  kldnev-tran-iplant  ..pem- 
tlon>i  Mertlcally.  the  meet  successful  kidney 
transplants  .ire  between  identical  twins-- 
thev  develop  trrm  the  sime  fertllUed  eTg 
and  have  compatible  rlisues  Shiirlns;  b-^- 
tween  c\rn<^  relatives  is  also  favored  for  sim- 
ilar re«*ons  TfThlotlonaliv  howe\er,  tlie  pros- 
pect if  the  arlf'  of  a  kidnev  trom  i  relative 
mav  rai.>e  problems  One  ■.in  privlsat-e  a 
case.  ■  says  a  ps,  chlatrist  with  experience  in 
these  matr  -rs.  where  the  donor  may  be  wiUr 
ing  but  '-he  recipient  Is  nor  .\  child  niajr 
not  want  his  parents  kidney  if  their  relar 
tlor..slu;>  hi«a     een  stormy. 

Por  the  donor  surgical  removal  nf  .i  kidney 
constitutes  uii.kir  md  potentially  hazardous 
surgervi  and  tiiere  is  always  the  chance  that 
his  remaiiuag  kidnev  might  fall.  Dr  .\lbert 
Reuben  of  New  York  Hcxspital  ha»  been  in- 
viilvci  in  some  V)  ki.iuey  ■  r:iiisplants,  mo&t 
of  them  in»Lilving  relatives.  He  recaus  the 
ctu>e  of  a  brother  who  wa«  willing  to  give 
up  a  ii.1ney  U)  his  -IbiiiiK  U.IU  t.ie  doiioi  8 
will-  oppuMsi  It.  citing  hu  re.'^poiisibiillies  to 
hia  uiuiutiiite  lainilv  .\notiier  surgeon  re^ 
ports  that  p-irents.  especially  mothers,  seem 
to  ni<ute  better  .-L.aney  donors  than  .siblings. 
•It  Is  a  fuiailuieiu  of  the  all-guiug  materiial 
role.'  he  says.  But  even  here,  deep-seated 
psychu;o>;ic;il  factors  may  play  a  role  pedla- 
trlclins  have  come  to  recognlaie  that  tlie 
mother  who  loudly  insuts  on  nursing  her 
liLlant  may  prlvaLely  resent  it.  and  tratLS- 
plaut  surgeons  have  come  to  look  for  the 
subcuoscious  motives  of  donors. 

Thus,  some  orgnn  trar.fplanl  teams  include 
pavchiatrvstji  who  interview  prospecuve 
donor  auU  recipient.  How  do  you  evaiu.itc  all 
the  emotional  factors  la  an  organ  tran^c 
plant^  Dr.  Samuel  Bash,  the  psychiatric  con- 
sult-Uit  to  Uie  organ  transplant  unit  at  New 
York's  Mount  Stnal  Hosplt-il.  was  asked  that 
quesUon.   'With  difficulty,  "  Ba^h  answered. 

.A.ioLher  area  of  concern  Is  orgau  supply 
and  dem.iiid.  There  have  been  some  700  kid- 
ney IraOi-plants  to  date,  a  figure  limited  by 
the  fact  that  tiiere  simply  axe  not  eiiough 
organs  donated.  In  a  typical  week  recently 
at  Boston's  Peter  Bent  Brighain  Hosp.t.il,  u 
dozen  potential  kidney  recipients  were  wait- 
ing 'o  be  matchetl  up  with  suitable  donora. 
Dr.  Willliun  Llkoil,  a  Philadelphia  transplant 
pioneer  and  outgoing  presldeiit  of  the  .Amer- 
ican College  of  Cardiology,  estimates  that 
perhaps  50.000  he.irt  attack  •.  Ictims  a  year, 
in  the  United  States  ,ilone,  could  benefit 
from  new  he.irts. 

One  alternative  to  r.  tranrplant  waiting 
list  would  be  the  use  of  artificial  hearts,  such 
.IS  the  plastic  pumps  being  developed  by  Dr. 
.•\drian  Kantrowitz  "it  Brooklyn's  Malmonldes 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Michael  De  Bakey  at  the 
Baylor  University  Medical  Center  In  Hotiston 
.ind  by  Dt  WllUam  KolfT  at  the  University 
of  Ut.ah  These  pla-stlc  hearts  would  come 
pref.ibrl^  ited  '.n  various  sizes  Mlkehatsl  and 
would  be  permanently  Implanted  in  the 
chest.  Electric  batteries  would  pace  them 
and   would  be  surgically   repiac-.-d  e^ery   two 
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r»r  three  years.  So  far  only  partial  pumps 
have  been  built:  two  have  successfully  sus- 
t<Uned  De  Bakey  patients  But  complete  suc- 
cess requires  some  means  of  preventing  clot- 
ting in  the  bloodstream  And  electric  p.vce- 
inakers  will  ha\e  to  be  deslKned  to  be  more 
flexible  than  any  now  la  exl.stence,  capable 
of  speeding  up  when  the  we.ircr  is  exercising. 
Blowing  down  during  Meep 

There  are  .ilso  efforts  being  m.ide  to  pre- 
serve and  store  human  tl.v.«ues  in  order  to 
even  out  supply  and  demand  Dr  F  O.  Belzer 
of  t!ie  University  of  Callfornl.i  Medical  Cen- 
ter IS  developing  a  device  to  keep  kidneys 
viable  lor  two  or  three  days,  otherwise  they 
stay  useful  only  a  few  hours  Dr  E  B  Dleth- 
rlch  >it  Saylor  recently  reported  development 
of  a  portable  chamber  in  which  animal 
heart.-,  and  lungs  have  been  [ireserved  for 
up  to  17  hours.  And  Dr.  Richard  MUehel  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  is  working  on 
new  methods  of  freezing  organs  for  Indefinite 
sttvr'ge  One  reason  why  freezing  of  whole 
organs  Isn't  feasible  now  Is  that  water  In- 
sld;  the  cells  expands  during  the  process, 
rupturing  cell  membranes  Llllehel.  and  oth- 
ers, .ire  looking  lor  ways  to  prevent  rupture 
by  th?  addition  of  ..ntlfrecze  compounds 
such  as  glycerol.  Another  storage  method, 
now  being  tested  at  the  Navy's  tissue  bank 
in  Bethesda.  Md  .  is  the  attachment  of  an 
o-g.  ii  to  i.ii  intermediate  host"  such  us  a 
ijaLiCMir;  I...  keep  It  ^livc  until  the  recipient 
has  been  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Animals  may  serve  more  direct  roles  as 
do.i...i  Dr  Charles  Hufuagel  of  the  Qeorge- 
town  University  Medical  School  plans  to  ex- 
pose tiie  human-sized  hearts  of  unborn 
calves  lo  radiation  (to  eliminate  the  Im- 
mune reaction*  for  ultimate  transplanting 
to  humans  .And  In  1984  Dr  James  Hardy  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Medi- 
cine attempted  the  first  anlmal-to-human 
transplant.  The  heart  of  a  chimpanzee  sup- 
ported the  patient  for  00  minutes  until  the 
patunt.  a  high-risk  heart  victim  to  begin 
with,  died  (Those  who  are  que.asy  about  ani- 
mal ..pare  p-rts  might  remember  that  [lollo 
\  Mi..;.o  ;s  ^rown  in  monkey  tissue  ) 

Notwithstanding  the  technological  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made,  transplant  sur- 
gery remains  an  expensive  business  Recently 
two  Government  commissions  looked  into 
the  cost  of  kidney  transplants  and  found 
that  even  when  the  procedure  becomes  rou- 
tine It  will  cost  between  $10,000  and  $20,000, 
from  initial  match-up  through  post-opera- 
tive cire.  At  these  prices,  only  the  rich,  the 
InQucntlal  or  the  Govcrnmmt -supported 
Would  be  able  to  adord  trartsplants.  At  pres- 
ent, howevfr,  many  hospitals  consider  or- 
gan transplants  part  of  their  research  pro- 
gram .ind  underwrite  much  of  the  cost. 

Priorities  doctors  ln«l;t  are  democratically 
determined  by  need.  In  the  early  days  of 
open  heart  surgery.  Dr.  Barnard  said  re- 
cently, "Mayo  Clinic  surgeons  had  lo  decide 
whom  to  operate  on.  whether  a  pauper  or  a 
Senators  daughter,  from  a  waiting  list  of 
700  They  did  It  by  dei-iding  who  was  the 
sickest." 

T'ae  m:ir-t  .  nerous  moral  .aspect  of  the 
transplant  cia  applies  not  to  the  recipient 
so  much  as  to  the  donor.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  time  wnen  -  shades  of  Burke'— 
the  human  body  is  becoming  more  and  more 
valuable  in  death.  And  this  Is  particularly 
true  of  the  bodies  nf  young,  healthy  men  and 
women,  victims  of  .an  accident  or  of  some 
grave  but  "localized"  disease.  Can  anyone 
ever  again  be  svire  that  doctors  will  do  all 
that  can  be  done  to  save  him-  rather  than 
regT\rd  him  is  i  po»cr.tl.i.l  spare-parts  super- 
market ror  the  propping  up  of  someone  else? 

The  proposed  model  organ  donation  law 
doesn't  burke  the  issue.  It  provides  that  the 
time  of  the  donor's  death  be  determined  by 
his  physician-  and  not  by  any  member  of  the 
tTOn.?plant  team  We  have  to  protect  the 
rl^ts  of  the  patient  who  Is  dying  and  has 
l«;en  spotted  as  a  potential  donor,  '  says  J. 
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Rus-scll  Elklngton.  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Internal  Medicine.  Tlie  patient.  In  short, 
must  be  regarded  .as  a  patient  rather  than  as 
a  donor  for  as  long  as  jK»slble. 

It  Is  now  crystal  clear  that  the  concept  of 
death  needs  redefining  The  standard  medical 
tnxtbTKjks  define  death  .as  the  complete  and 
permanent  cessation  of  resplrati'  n  and  cir- 
culation But  in  point  of  fact,  the  line  be- 
tween life  and  death  has  been  blurred  by 
the  new  cardiac  resuscitation  techniques  It 
Is  now  possible  to  shock  the  .stilled  heart 
muscle  into  beating  life  .Tgaln  electronically 
or  chemically;  mechanical  resplrat/)rs  can 
■brenthe"  for  the  patient  Tlie  patient  at 
death's  door  can  remain  there  ivs  long  as  his 
doctor  choi«es— and  even  if  he  enters,  he 
can  be  brought  back 

The  noted  Soviet  phvslclst  Lev  Davldovlch 
Landau,  who  died  recentlv,  crossed  and  re- 
cro.ssed  the  line  four  limes  in  March,  1962, 
after  he  wr.s  I'ravely  injured  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent, Ms  skull  was  frnctured  his  lungs  and 
brain  were  hemorrhaging,  his  pelvis  .ind  hip 
were  shattered  and  his  limbs  were  paralvyed. 
Pour  days  alter  'he  .iccldent  1.1s  heart 
stopjied  beating  and  arterial  bliXxJ  pressure 
dropped  to  zero;  cUnlc.iUv  he  was  dead  Hut 
the  Russian  doctors  wouldn't  give  up  on  this 
famous  man:  they  revived  his  heartbeat  with 
Injections  of  adrenaline  and  strophanthln 
and  blood  Injections, 

Tliree  times  more  during  the  next  week  the 
54-%e.ir-old  L.indau'.s  heart  stopped  tlach 
time  the  doctors  brought  him  back  from 
"death."  He  1  ly  in  a  coma  for  GO  days — and 
then  regained  consclou.snesa.  Later  he  began 
to  recover  most  of  his  memory,  and  Ftlll  later 
the  'lower  of  speech  By  December.  1962,  he 
hid  recovered  enough  to  receive  the  Swedish 
.Amb.issad.ir,  v.ho  lanie  to  award  him  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  phvslcs 

In  the  summer  of  1967  a  22-voar-old  D  S. 
Infai'.trvman,  Specialist  'Uh  CIa.s.s  Jacky  C. 
Bxyne  of  Fort  Mill,  S  C  ,  ,ilso  ■'died"  clinically 
from  wounds  suffered  on  patrol  near  Chulal. 
South  Vietnam  For  45  minutes  .\rmy  doctors 
had  worked  "ver  Bayne,  applying  external 
cardi'»c  misssge  and  artificial  respiration 
until  .lis  liectrTcardii  graph  lEKGi  read- 
ing showed  no  heart  ictlvity.  The  body  was 
routinely  turned  over  to  Graves  Registration; 
a  few  hours  later  the  lir^t  incision  of  the 
emb.ilmer's  knife  in  Bayne's  abdomen  i  to 
prep'ire  for  the  injection  of  embalming  fluid) 
discksed  a  nicker  of  pulse  The  "dead"  man 
was  rushed  back  to  the  hospital,  where  re- 
newed resuscitation  etforta  and  blocxl  trans- 
fusi  ns  revived  him  He  is  now  back  In  the 
United  States,  receiving  rehabilitation  treat- 
ment. 

If  death  cannot  be  defined  as  heart  stop- 
page then,  what  Is  It?  The  Cleveland  Clinic  s 
Carl  Wasmuth,  who  is  both  a  lawyer  and  an 
anesthesiologist  i  and  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Legal  Medicine i,  savs  death 
comes  after  the  physician  has  d'  ne  cverv- 
thlng  to  save  the  patient  und  reaches  the 
point  where  he  feels  that  the  patient  c.^n't 
live.  '  At  this  iKiint,  says  Wa.smuth  the  doc- 
tor "pulls  the  plug"— turns  off  the  respirator 
or  cardiac  pacemaker.  "Out  of  mercv  you 
must  ?top  It— but  It's  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do  " 

Something  like  this  happened  last  Septem- 
ber In  Capetown  when  the  first  he.irt  trans- 
pi.uil  donor.  Denise  .Ann  Darvnll,  died.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctors  :it  Grnte  Schuur  Hos- 
pit- !,  Ml?s  Darv;>ll  had  beer,  hit  by  a  car.  r;nd 
the  centers  at  the  base  of  the  brain  th:it  con- 
trol respiration  and  blood  pressure  had  been 
damaged  Irreparably  Her  heart,  und  imnzed 
and  driven  hy  its  own  pacemaker  nerve  cells, 
Cf'iitinued  to  beat  un.'.teadily  .She  wns  put  on 
a  respirator,  a  combination  tube  nnd  pump 
which  "breathes"  for  'he  patient,  while  L'hUs 
Washkansky  was  prepared  for  "-urgery  When 
Miss  Darvall's  heart  sti.pped,  :io  oUtrt  was 
made  to  revive  It,  and  the  respirator  was 
turned  off  Even  if  the  heart  had  been  re- 
started, a  member  ol   the  Barnard   tc.im  ex- 
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plained  shortly  afterward,  "It  would  have 
.MiDpped  the  moment  we  took  away  the 
respirator." 

I'he  heart  transplant  doctor  needs  a  heart 
barely  sUipped,  The  citizen — potential  donor 
as  well  as  recipient-  needs  to  be  assured  that 
all  li.is  been  done  lo  save  him  luid  return 
hun  to  a  productive  life  Perhaps,  suggests 
I'hiladelphia'b  Ur  William  LlkolT,  'death  can 
be  dehned  a-s  coming  when  brain  function 
has  ceased  antoccdent  lo  the  death  of  cardiac 
function"  riiis  would  resolve  some  problems 
but  not  all.  Unlike  the  heart,  brain  cells  can- 
not be  artihcially  resusciUted;  when  these 
cells  are  deprived  of  oxygen  for  more  than 
four  ininute.s.  they  die.  The  patient  may  sur- 
vive, but  in  the  liarsh  language  of  the  medi- 
cal amphitheater,  as  a  vegetable.  No  one  can 
be  sure  what  sentient  functions  Specialist 
Bavne  will  recover. 

Much  remains  unknown  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  brain  damage  by  means  of  the 
electroencephalogram  (  E  EG  i .  An  overdo.se 
of  barbiturates  can  ^'ive  .i  Hat  E.E.G,  lor 
four  hours;  laid  the  brain-injured  often 
show— as  physicist  Lundau  did  — remarkable 
recuperative  i)Owers,  A  report  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  London  reveal.s  that 
among  a  group  of  102  heiid-injury  victims 
who  were  still  unconscious  more  than  one 
month  alter  their  injury,  no  lewer  th.Tn  63 
survived  and  48  ot  them  eventually  went 
back  to  their  old  jobs  or  to  le.ss  demanding 
but  still  productive  work, 

Dr,  Paul  Russell,  chief  of  ^.-cncral  surgical 
services  at  Mass.iclui.sctts  (.icneral  Hospital, 
believes  that  both  "heart  death"  and  "brain 
death"  must  be  ob.served  l.n-K.re  nny  organ  is 
removed  lor  traii.splaiiialK.n  siiil  no  matter 
how  many  objective  K  EG.  ur  E.K  G.  tracings 
lire  studied,  the  hie  i  r  tieath  decision  will 
be  partly  intuitive  Should  this  decision  be 
considered  wholly  c  proiesfional  matter  lor 
doctors,-'  Or  is  outside  rc^iulation  needed? 
The  Government,  .^ays  .■.n  <  ificial  of  the  U,S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, "would  like  lo  slay  i  tit  ol  this  urea  of 
deftning  death  -  unless  it  bccoit-es  a  matter 
of  such  major  n.iti'.Jiial  j^roporLons  that  vul- 
tures are  :  landing  around  m  emergency 
rooms,  aud  aulo  ..ccident  \ictims  are  not 
being  treated  j.roporly  " 

In  .March  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Researsh,  headed  by  Oklahoma 
Senator  Fred  R.  Hams,  considered  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  Presiaenilal  Commission 
on  Health.  Science  and  Society  to  weigh  such 
matters  Dr  Joshua  Ledcrbcrg.  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner  for  his  work  with  D.N. A,,  told  the 
Harris  subcoinmiitee  that  the  issues  "If  any- 
thing, are  too  important  to  be  left  to  a  na- 
tional commission.  I  oppose  a  commission 
being  charged  with  making  substantive  pre- 
scriptions— alter  one  vear's  study — about  the 
biological    policy   i  £    the    human    species." 

Someone,  though,  v.-lll  have  to  make  the 
decision,  .^nd  soraei  ne  will  have  to  make  a 
related  decision  thai  ailects  the  entire  fu- 
ture of  transplant  surgcrv:  Should  the  tal- 
ents ana  time  and  money  necessary  to  carry 
forward  the  transplant  iirGgr-.ims  be  invested 
there,  often  m  behalf  of  the  chronically  ill 
mlddleaged?  Or  does  a  clear-headed  loott  at 
nati'inal  pri'Tities  require  that  these  eilorts 
be  directed  toward  l.phttng  the  diseases  of 
childhooa? 

Some  Federal  oiticials  do  inticed  hold  that 
transplants  are  a  misplaced  panacea  and 
that  the  money  might  better  go  f-r  other  re- 
search. "The  best  solution,"  says  H  E.W.'s 
Dr.  Phlhp  R.  Lee.  "is  early  detection  and 
prevention  of  heart  {'isease  We  cannot  accept 
the  altitude  that  everyone  be  loft  to  smoke 
and  then  be  given  a  heart  transplant  at  65." 
I'he  heart-transplant  era  forces  us  to  ex- 
nnune  some  per-' nal  ;  ri' rities  us  well.  The 
journal  Frnnce-Soir  in  Paris  hailed  heart- 
transplant  surgery  because  It  would  enable 
us  "to  live  to  be  100."  Not  everyone  1,5  :o 
enihusia.stic  about  that  prospect.  Sir  Goorge 
Pickering.  Regius  Professor  f.f  Medicine  at 
Oxford,   observed   after  the   first   cluster  of 
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heart  transplants  that  death  can  be  as  "use- 
ful as  life,"  "The  function  of  death,"  he 
declared,  "is  to  enable  society  to  change.  It 
Is  the  privilege  of  death  to  offer  a  brighter 
future  for  the  next  generation."  .Among  all 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  transplant  opera- 
tions, this  may  Indeed  be  the  most  vital. 
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King's  Legacy  for  Whom? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF     lOUI.StANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  M  L,  KinR 
is  only  dead  phy.Mcall.v— there  are  many 
who  seek  to  exploit  his  following  by  con- 
verting their  hatred  and  enerpy  to  their 
f-'oals  of  enslavement  of  free  people. 

Nowhere  is  continued  exploitation  of 
M,  L.  Kinp  clearer  than  Irom  the  pointed 
voice  of  the  Communi.st  Party— the 
V/orker. 

The  April  28  and  May  .5  icporl  (it  the 
Osth  Information  Service,  Box  448, 
Berryville,  "V'a.  22611.  foliuw  un-  the  read- 
ing of  our  colleagues: 

Communists  Di;mand  Fi'i-FiLi  mknt  .  f 

King's  Legacy 
Last  March  Scnpps-Howard  news  lorre- 
spondent  Jim  O,  Lticr.s  testified  botore  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  .Subcommittee 
i.bout  the  war  in  Vietnam,  What  he  had  to 
say  about  the  effect  on  the  .Saigon  covern- 
mont  and  on  the  people  there  generally  miL'ht 
well  apply  to  us  today  in  the  aftermath  of 
riots  inspired  partially  by  the  assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Mr,  Lucas  said  the  Tet 
.Mtnck  on  Saigon  has  made  the  peajile  -here 
realize  how  close  to  home  the  war  .igainst 
them  really  is.  Now  Ihey  see  they,  pcr.sonal- 
iy,  must  make  an  all-out  effort  to  repel  Com- 
munist aggression, 

Lucas  said  the  people  in  North  'Vietnam 
have  "prepared  for  war  single  mindedly  for 
the  past  15  years.  Our  people  (meaning  the 
South  Vietnamese)  have  not.  They  have 
been  playing  politics  nnd  making  love  and 
making  money  nnd  all  of  those  things  that 
free  people  do.  The  Communists  up  north 
have  known  what  their  goal  is  and  that  is 
to  take  over  in  South  Vietnam." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  our  jieople  here  finally 
realize  the  riot.s  in  .■\pr!l  were  a  direct  out- 
growth of  Communist  single-minded  purpose 
over  a  period  of  much,  much  longer  than  15 
years.  Only  the  United  Slates  Congress  <  .m 
■ict  to  save  the  United  States  from  t'ae  fate 
of  the  captive  nations  enslaved  by  Russian 
imperialism.  Only  Congress  can  alter  destruc- 
tive decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court,  i-.nd 
spineless  inaction  ugamst  Red  subversion  by 
the  txecuiive  branch  ol  tjovemmfin.  Unless 
Contrress  acts  lo  ree.nablish  law  and  order 
in  these  United  Stntes.  and  will  legislate  lo 
put  internal  rommunista  of  all  tendencies 
(•ut  of  fcasiness.  there  is  no  hope  f  r  survival 
left.  Your  efforts  snould  be  directed  toward 
impressing  those  fact.i  t'pon  your  represcitia- 
iives  :,iid  senators  v.'ho  want  your  vote. 

How  br.^zen — how  impudent — will  we  jjcr- 
mit  the  enemy  wiihm  to  become':'  The  Iront 
page  of  the  Communist  Worker  lor  .\pril  :4. 
1968  openly  reports  the  .ollowing:  ■Henry 
Winston.  National  Chairm.xn  of  the  Com- 
mun;st  Party,  U.S.A..  led  a  six-man  party 
delet-'ntion  to  the  lunoral  of  Dr.  M.'rim 
Luthor  King  Jr.  Tuesday  lu  .'.tl.inta.  The 
other  r?prccentali'.c.-  were  Cl.'iudc  Ligiitl'oot. 
Mickey  Lima  of  San  Fruncisco.  Charlene 
Mitchell  (f  LoE  Angeles.  .-Xmold  Johnson  and 
Gi'  Green,"  Why  would  they  be  interested 
in  attending  th'>,t  funeral? 

Wli',-,  r.ccoraing  to  the  C:jmmunisl  Worker 
of    Apnl    a,    1908,   did   Poland's   Peace   Cum- 
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mlltce  send  condolences  l  j  Cureita  King 
after  the  assassination?  Why  did  the  Soviet 
Union  send  mcs.sages  Irom  its  ir.ide  unions, 
its  youth,  student  and  peace  t  rEranlzalions? 
Why  did  the  general  secretarv  d  the  French 
Communist  Parly,  Waldeck  Rixhet,  do  like- 
wise? 

Wiiy  were  memorial  meetings  for  King 
held  ill  .Moscow  ut  lactones,  lialls.  and  thea- 
ires?  Why  did  tlie  Worker  of  .^pril  16,  1908 
publicize  the  fact  that  the  auditorium  of 
Moscow  Univcr.:ily  was  the  site  ol  tributes 
paid  King  by  scholars.  Lenin  Prize  winner,- 
jiolitic.il  leaders,  union  renrcsonlatives 
nidcnls,-'  Why  was  another  nu'elmg  held  .il 
Friendship  House.  .s(>onsored  i.v  the  Sovlei- 
.•\merican  Fnentlship  Society  and  the  Soviet 
Peace  Coimimtee,  where  inlellectuals  and 
artists  paid  tribute  to  Kinit  also  publicu'.ed  ' 
Why  wius  James  Jackson,  American  Commu- 
nist Party  leader,  a  spe;iker  at  both  meetings? 
Whv.  according  lu  ilie  same  report,  was  a 
lelegr..m  of  indignation  and  condolences 
sent  by  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee  to  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadersliip  Conlerence 
Willi  signatures  of  leading  Red  inlelltciuals, 
art.i  .md  peace  .iciivists?  The  telegram  said. 
■  The  hearts  of  the  Soviet  people  are  hUcd 
With  pain  and  anger  at  the  monstrous  eriine 
of  American  racitas," 

Wi  v,  in  the  lace  of  all  this,  did  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  suites  .-ci  a  br.md  new 
precedent  bv  ordering  the  .American  Flag  lo 
lly  at  half-mast  on  all  lederal  buildings  in 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  King?  Son.ilor 
Slrom  I'liurmond  has  reque.sied  an  alifwcr 
to  that  question.  Previouibly,  Hags  have  llown 
i:t  half-mast  only  at  the  passing  of  ccrl  on 
Government  ollicials. 

"i'our  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  Hut  it 
serves  no  useful  purpo.se  to  discuss  it  except 
to  .' uggest  questions  which  should  be  asked 
each  member  of  Congress.  It  is  perhaps  in- 
struciive  to  know  ihat  the  Wortirr  lor  April 
16.  11)68,  published  a  ^hort  article  about 
Raljih  D.  Abernathy.  new  ], resident  of  SCLC. 
The  V.'orker  tells  Us  readers  that  .'Vbcrnathy, 
ill  Ills  first  .'.pcech  as  [jre.-.ident.  said  "that 
the  nation's  problem  was  nol  black  mean- 
ness l.nit  white  -sicknc^.s.'  The  sickness  is  a 
'contagious  disease'  ...  a  disease  'created  by 
:i  capitalistic  -society'  and  'brouglit  liere  by 
none  other  ihan  the  while  man.'  " 

It  is  this  "capitalistic  society"  the  C-an- 
munisi  Party  wishes  to  abolish,  to  <,vir- 
throw,  IS  it  not? 

In  its  longtime  effort  to  overtlirow  capi- 
talism. Communis.ls  have  worked  lo  bring 
labor  toward  .issisting  In  that  goal.  Without 
labor,  ihey  constantly  write,  the  L-oal  cnn- 
i:ol  be  achieved.  With  that  in  mind.  It  is 
iiU'ormative  Ij  note  Tlie  Worker's  editorial 
for  April  IG.  10G8.  In  part  It  said,  "King 
lioped  ...  to  encourage  Iibor  to  take  rp 
a.gi'on.  as  it  did  in  ;hc  thirties,  a  sweeiung 
irft.inizing  movement,  especially  in  the 
South,"  Aud  later.  "The  atmosphere  in  the 
couiitrv  is  more  favorable  to  prepress  on  that 
Iront  (meaning  labor)  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Those  who  always  guard  the  status  quo  are 
Iirobably  hoiMng  that  the  current  surge  of 
iiiierest'  in   ihe   freedom   struggle   will   blow 

.;WaV. 

"This  i.iust  not  happen!  Every  labor  orga- 
nizatioa  in  the  country,  from  the  local  lo  its 
topmost  body,  should  place  the  Issues  on  Us 
agenda  with  a  .sense  of  utmost  urgency  .  .  . 

"What  will  be  done  to  iiitegrate  union 
loadc-rship  fully? 

•  V/"nen  will  serious  crg.-ihizlng  get  under 
way  in  the  .'-■outi'-? 

".Such  are  the  tiuestions  that  must  be 
acted  upon  ;f  the  pledges  .nd  tribulo.s  Ihat 
iullowed  King's  death  are  tc  be  meanir.g- 
lul  .  . ." 

Communists  as  well  as  radical  "new  left" 
activists  incessantly  suue  that  -he  United 
Slates  is  practicing  genocide  upon  the  North 
Viotnamc.'-e  and  .\meric  ii:  Nf-'rces.  Gc-nocide 
is  the  term  couied  after  W^.rld  War  II  to  de- 
note atrorit.cs  uraci.ccd  agairj^t  Jews  by 
Nazis.  At  the  same  time,  the  term,  'ghetto," 
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ii-  ipplled  to  slums  In  the  United  stiiies. 
iri^ii'.illv  described  only  those  areas  in  parts 
')(  Eiifiipe  where  Jews  were  forced  to  live 
riie  term  ghetto  .xs  applied  here,  waa  orlifl- 
rnilly  put  into  practice  hy  Red  revolutionaries 
Their  pvirpoae  ha«  been  to  equate  our  form 
of  government  under  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution with  fascism  which  existed  under 
Hitler,  So  both  ghetto  and  i?enoclde,  as  used 
here  today.  <ire  emotional  terms  to  draw 
young  people  into  the  radical  movement 
ag.iinst  law  and  order 

Here  irc  M'rne  .if  the  points  miide  .ibout 
Martin  Luther  King  in  the  Communist 
Worker  for  April  '.1th 

Edlt.TlaIly,  The  Worker  praised  him  tor 
moving  trom  his  .cuirse  .ir  wpecuil  pleader 
lor  the  cause  of  Afro-Ainerlcans"  to  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  waged  by  U  S  imperLillam 
against  the  colored  people  of  Vietnam,  and 
on  to  the  poor  and  exploited  masses  of  Ameri- 
ca." The  terminology  here  is  typically  Com- 
munist of  course 

Later  the  editorial  continued  And  the 
great  pilgrimage  of  the  poor  he  was  to  lead 
in  W:vshlngton  on  April  22.  dramatizing  the 
class  essence  of  the  problems  both  of  pov- 
erty and  niitirvTial  liberation,  remains  .m  ac- 
tion of  pfitenffafly  great  sigtuticance  against 
the  criminal  lorelgn  and  domestic  policies  of 
the  Johnstin  .idmlnutratlon 

"It  is  this  direction  and  the  strategical 
and  tactical  aspects  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
philosophy  and  program  we  '-jnsuler  an  in- 
separable p.irt  of  li:s  legacy  to  all  Americans 
and  other  peoples  who  are  striving  to  re- 
construct society  m  the  Interests  of  the  ma- 
jority of  niankliid  ' 

Finally  The  Work«r  edllori  il  -t.ites  that 
the  totjlltv  <il  King's  dream,  btitli  its  uni- 
versal and  ethical  content  .ind  .ts  recent 
j.trateglc.il  and  tactlrul  aspects,  "u  our  dre.im. 
too"  "We."  '.vrote  the  Comnuinlsts.  ■  -hall 
continxie  to  dedicate  our  ettorti  t.>  its  lul- 
flllment. ' 

In  ;m  article  from  the  x-.ine  Worker.  Com- 
munists were  told  that  "Klntr  tried  to  Build 
Coalition.  Fought  for  Trade  Union  Rights  " 
He  was  quoted  .it  .ome  length  from  i  'peech 
he  made  m  1964  to  strikers  .  t  the  Scripto 
Pen  plant  One  portion  quoted  is  descrip- 
tive "Along  with  the  struggle  to  der.egragate. 
we  must  engage  in  the  struggle  for  better 
Jobs  The  same  system  that  e.xplotts  the  Ne- 
gro exploits  the  poor  white  man. 

'Such  an  .ipprouch  b5'  King."  the  writer 
explained  to  readers.,  enabled  him  to  raise 
the  level  of  trade  '.inion  participation  in  the 
many  struggles  he  led— in  the  right-to-vote 
drive  and  the  legislation  that  came  out  of 
It:  m  the  struggles  m  Birmingham,  Selma 
and  the  numerous  campaigns  in  Northeni 
ghettos,    as   in   Chicago  and   Cleveland." 

Later  in  the  iuime  article.  Communists 
make  It  clear  to  their  followers  the  differ- 
ences In  I§bor  .ind  King's  role  in  that  area 
"He  (King)  found  by  experience  in  the  great 
Civil  Rights  March  on  W.Ashlngton  in  1963 
that  there  is  a  dlttereuce  between  a  George 
Meany.  who  refused  to  endorse  that  march, 
and  a  Walter  Reuthcr.  wiio  was  one  of  the 
10  leaders  sponsoring  the  march  Out  of  that 
experience  developed  a  closer  cooperation 
of  the  King  forces  with  a  section  of  the 
labor  movement  more  advanced  in  problems 
of  Negro  liberation  " 

You  probably  can  read  between  the  '.ines 
what  the  Communists  meant  by  the  term, 
"more  advanced."  as  used  above 

Still  reading  Irom  the  April  <J.  1968  Worker. 
we  find  .111  .i.'ticle  headed.  '  Dr  King's 
L,^.-gacy— FULFILL  IT''  COMMUNISTS  DE- 
M.\ND  "  Here  is  a  pertinent  .sentence  The 
great  Poor  Peoples  .March  upon  Washington 
must  not  falter.  It  must  take  place  in  greater 
numbers  than  even  previously  planned  ' 

Ben  Levliie  reviewed  the  Joey  Bishop  TV 
show  m  the  same  issue  of  The  Worker  It 
seems  Bishop  had  invited  phone  ciUs  from 
those  wanting  to  pay  tribute  "to  the  fallen 
le.kder.  ■  Evidently  Bishop  failed  to  appreciate 
a  call  from  one  who  mentioned  the  poor 
people's  march   to   Wasnington.  But  Levine 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFM.VRKS 

closed  his  column  with  '.his  warning  Joey 
and  others  like  him  will  come  to  know  that 
Dr  King's  legacy  is  not  so  e.isily  to  be  brushed 
.iway  and  that  non-violence  does  not  mean 
non-action  ' 

Although  quotations  from  the  Communist 
press  praising  King  could  con.sume  pages  and 
pages,  we  will  conclude  lhl.s  report  with  only 
two  more  lteir\s  The  Worker  "f  April  14.  1968 
closed  Its  editorial  with  this  paragraph  vhlch 
should  .-ierve  .i.s  a  warning  to  all  of  us 

Dr  Kind's  l.-tst  march  ha.s  ended  in  the 
earth  of  Georgia,  soaked  m  the  hliKxl  ot 
counties.'?  Negro  martyr*  for  treedom  But  the 
n.-\tlon.s  ii.arc!-.e»  will  continue  until  the  peo- 
ple •  >vercciine  and  win  treett.ini  ami  peace 

The  term.  '  the  people  "  is  used  here  with 
the  Commtinlst  mcnninc  The  [leople  refer 
to  Communist  revolutlon.irler.  .\iid  the  term. 
"free<lom  an<l  peace"  denotes  that  condition 
whlih  exista  when  there  1»  no  longer  any 
opp.v.itU>n  to  C  )mmunlst  takeover 

Plnnllv.  The  Worker  of  April  9.  1968.  re- 
torted that  William  Patterson,  secretary  of 
the  Negro  Department  of  the  Communist 
Party  USA  sent  a  telegram  to  .Mrs  Martin 
Luther  King:  Tonight  we  Join  with  all  pro- 
gressive mankind  lu  expressing  the  deep  pain 
and  anguish  at  the  monstrous  ;iAsas»lnatlon 
of  your  Illustrious  hu.sband 

'  One  of  the  great  peace  .ind  Ireedom  lead- 
ers of  the  nation  has  been  done  to  death  by 
•.he  most  vicious  forces  of  our  country  Our 
lieurt^  go  out  to  you  in  this  fateful  hour  but 
his  caiue  will  prevail  " 

This  summer  when  cities  are  torn  asunder 
by  riots,  let  no  man  say  It  Is  not  part  of  a 
conspiracy  Let  no  politician  try  to  whitewash 
the  Communists  who  have  been  behind  inter- 
nal revolution  from  the  beginning  Let  no 
member  of  the  news  media  try  to  sell  such  a 
whitewash  to  the  public  Americans  muit 
face  tacts  now  Congress  must  become  .ilert. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  forget  about  'making  love 
and  making  money  and  all  of  these  things 
that  tree  people  do  '  Otherwise,  the  freedom 
wc  have  known  will  be  forever  gone. 

WurTE   at'CBRtLtA  TACTICS— DIVERSION ARY 

Tactics 

Noted  psychological  warfare  expert  Kdward 
Hunter  is  exactly  correct  in  remarking  in  his 
current  rocticj  that  leftwing  activists  stress 
which  tactics  they  intend  to  employ  in  any 
given  situation  .Methods — tactics — are  found 
in  all  movement  publications,  but  especially 
m  .New  Left  Notes,  official  organ  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  The  April  8.  1968 
Issue  IS  a  case  in  point 

Here,  an  article  tells  SDS  members  that 
Mike  .Spiegel  set  out  what  he  believes  to  be 
root  problems"  in  our  .society  at  a  recent 
secret  meeting  held  by  .i  coalition  of  lelt- 
acuvists  in  Illinois  In  typical  Marxl.^ti  lan- 
guage one  reads   '.he   following  examples 

"1)  racism  and  the  preparation  for  geno- 
cide which  13  taking  place;  2t  the  exploita- 
tive .vnd  manipulatue  nature  of  this  .m- 
penallst  .society;  and  3)  the  existence  of  a 
ruling  class  which  operates  to  .ichieve  its 
own  ends  and  to  sustain  imperialism  and 
racism,  and  uses  the  .methods  of  exploitation 
.ilid  maiiipulution  to  do  so." 

Spiegel  tells  radicals  that  "Imperialism  did 
not  just  sprout  up  out  of  nowhere,  but  was 
An  inevlt-ible  product  of  that  vigorous,  ex- 
panding, free-enterprise  capitalism  of  .Amer- 
ica .  .  "He  concludes  by  insisting,  'We  must 
be  ready  to  interpret  the  rebellions  dike 
draft  resistance  and  the  "black  struggle  ")  not 
:ts  lawlessness  in  the  streets,  but  .as  a  result 
ol  a  society  which  creates  social  condiuooa 
which  ,ire  inhuman  for  a  large  .ind  distinct 
part  of  the  population,  and  which  ts  unable 
to  create  change  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  .  . 

While  Spiegel  discusse'*  the  United  States 
.as  SDSs  prime  enemy.  New  Left  Notes  edi- 
tors set  out  their  tactics  tor  changing  our 
country  White  activists  .ire  told  what  their 
response  should  be  to  "the  spontaneous  re- 
sponse from  the  black  cooununlty"  to  the 
assassination  of     Doctor  King."  Say  the  edi- 
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tors  Our  response  must  be  Just  .is  raplil, 
we  must  organize  In  how  many  cities  will  we 
be  ready  to  move  during  the  summer''  Actions 
should  be  taken  now.  and  plans  should  be 
made  to  facllitixte  immediate  responses  to 
other  crises  'n  the  months  .iheud   " 

Without  further  ;id.i.  -suggestions  are 
listed  With  .ill  this  in  black  and  white  ilf 
you  will  pardon  the  expression),  one  would 
think  the  proper  .igencles  of  government 
would  have  the  authority  to  nip  it  in  the 
bud  While  the  left  organizes,  loyal  Ameri- 
cans have  .1  right  to  rely  upon  their  govern- 
ment for  protection  and  for  action  against 
.Marxist-Ijeninists  in  our  midst  Here  are  some 
of  '.he  radicals'  plans: 

They  Intend  to  collect  money  for  liioal  bail 
funds  for  ihe  present  and  future  They  will 
collect  medical  supplies,  and  food  if  neces- 
sary, then  set  up  methods  to  channel  these 
into  '  ghettoe"  in  cooperation  with  black  stu- 
dent groups  like  SNCC.  CORE.  SCLC.  etc 
These  are  to  be  used  during  black  uprisings 
this  summer. 

White  militants  are  ;ilso  expected  to  hold 
meetings,  have  teoch-lns  on  campus  and 
h.iiid  out  leaflets  to  explain  black  '  rebellions 
.as  a  re.sponse  t.o  the  militarization  of  the 
cities  and  the  Inhuman  conditions  of  a  racist 
scuMetv  Talk  about  the  potential  for  geno<-lde 
and  the  black  community's  focus  of  struggle 
on  survival   " 

The  propaganda  here  Is  to  the  effect  that 
blacks  rise  up  in  slums  only  because  pwlice. 
national  guard  and  others  are  trained  In  the 
use  of  mace  and  other  weapons  necessary  to 
put  them  down.  Therefore,  radicals  blame 
tjlack  rebellions  on  l.\w  enforcement  agen- 
cies' Kxperlence  does  show  us.  however,  that 
these  agencies  are  not  being  permitted  to  use 
their  full  potential. 

Young  white  militants  also  suggest  writing 
End  Racism.  Get  the  Tri»ps  Out  of  the 
Cities'  on  walls  and  sidewalks  They  want 
leatletting  and  agitation  to  take  place  "around 
high  .schools  where  the  Issue  of  rigid  authority 
IS  easily  raised"  They  plan  to  Draw  up  .i 
petition  of  condemnation  against  military 
ix;cupatlon   of   ghettos  tor   middle-class 

neighborhoods  "  They  suggest  talking  In 
working-class  neighborhoods  'about  the  cops 
as  a  common  enemy  " 

They  plan  what  they  call  ".my  diversionary 
fiction  "  to  be  employed  during  black  re- 
bellions m  order  to  draw  police  and  or  sol- 
diers away  from  the  slums  or  cities  and  into 
are.ts  ■n'hcre  these  whites  will  set  up  deliberate 
action. 

If  the  voting  white  .activist  doesn't  get  the 
drift  from  that  front  page  article.  It  Is  re- 
stated more  explicitly  in  a  letter  to  editor  on 
page  2.  written  by  Henry  .^  Fellsone  of  the 
Civil  Disobedience  Committee  from  the 
Workshop  in  Non-violence  on  Beekman  St  m 
New  York  City  Tills,  then.  Is  "non-violence" 
reiterated. 

Fellsone  opens  with  the  statement  that 
".Ml  over  the  US  this  summer,  the  police 
along  with  state  National  Guardsmen  and 
the  Army  will  conduct  a  war  of  near-gencnide 
^igainst  black  people  fighting  a  colonial  re- 
gime White  radicals  must  face  the  problem 
of  diverting  these  killers  from  the  phetto 
area  ' 

This  "non-violent"'  expert  next  sets  out 
"The  classic  cuemlla  technique  of  forcing 
the  adversary  to  split  his  forces  among  fixed 
and  scattered  bases."  which  he  wants  applied 
this  summer.  His  idea  Is  that  "".ifter  a  black 
revolt""  sm.all  bands  of  demonstrators  should 
start  out  tor  targets  pre-selected  by  each 
group  Readers  are  told  they  can  look  m  the 
phone  book  under  "Government.  US"  to  find 
such  locations  ns  Selective  Service  Board.s. 
military  recruiting  stations.  Federal  court- 
houses, etc. 

Demonstrations  by  whites  In  such  are:-.s 
are  intended  to  divert  police  who  will  have 
to  split  forces  to  cope  with  themi  while 
blacks  are  burning  down  cities  at  the  same 
time. 

Fellsone  speaks  In  such  terms  as  phantom 
threats"  and    "strike  on   (ourj    own  level  of 
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militancy."  They  plan  communlcaUons  net- 
works and  methods  of  quickly  leaving  one 
location  for  another  in  order  to  cause  police 
even  more  problems. 

rhlp.  then.  Is  the  white  militants'  response 
to  biack  rebellions  planned  for  this  summer. 

Certainly  the  proper  law  enforcement 
acencles  must  be  a'ware  of  these  plana.  Surely 
they     can     read     "movement"     publication* 


■preadlng  the  line  to  all  young  revolution- 
aries. Are  all  the  rest  of  us  Just  to  become 
sitting  ducka  waiting  for  the  kill?  Can't  we 
rely  on  Congress  to  see  to  It  that  an  end  Is 
put  to  anarchy  and  internal  guerrilla  war- 
fare before  It  begins?  Counter-revolution  Is 
the  only  alternative  to  proper  law  enforce- 
ment— and  that  is  exactly  what  Marxist- 
Iienlnlsts  are  counting  on.  They  know  law- 


abldmp  citizens  v^'lll  be  forced  to  fight  back 
individually  and  chaotically  If  police  and 
the  military  have  their  hands  tied  by  poli- 
ticians on  a  high  level.  Congress  must  in- 
sist that  virtual  disarmament  of  law-en- 
forcement forces  be  ended;  that  they  be 
armed  and  be  permitted  to  shoot  to  kill 
when  necessary  to  put  down  revolutions 
l)lanncd  fr,r  this  summer. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— >^ef/«fsrfa//,  April  24,  1968 


Tlie  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Frank  Flisser,  pastor, 
St.  John's  Windlsh  Lutheran  Church, 
Bethlehem.  Pa.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  again 
we  come  to  this  place  of  common  con- 
cern for  our  Nation,  and  for  our  world. 
Before  they  begin  their  deUberations,  we 
lift  our  milids  and  hearts  to  new  levels 
of  faith  through  prayer  and  praise. 
Afjain  we  seek  communion  with  Thy 
spirit.  Again  '  e  come  to  be  instructed 
and  renewed  by  Thy  power.  Deeply  we 
feel  the  need  of  more  than  human  re- 
.'iources  of  spiritual  strength  if  we  are  to 
live  up  to  life  during  these  days  of  con- 
fusion. So  we  come  seeking  Thee.  We 
thank  Thee  that  when  we  seek  after 
Thee  with  smcerity  of  heart  we  find  that 
Tliou  in  Thy  turn  hast  been  seeking  after 
us. 

Humbly  we  pray  for  forgiveness  and 
cleansing.  Forgive  our  lack  of  patience 
and  understanding.  Make  us  more  hum- 
ble, more  gentle.  Forgive  us  when  we 
have  not  acted  like  true  followers  of  Thy 
way.  Help  us  to  do  what  is  right  when 
the  right  may  be  hard  and  costly. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  help  us  to  meet  the 
problems  with  courageous  faith  and  the 
future  with  confidence  in  Thine  over- 
arching love  and  care.  Strengthen  our 
confidence,  we  beseech  Thee,  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  Thy  purposes  for  us. 

May  we  go  forth  this  day  to  meet  the 
experiences  with  peace  and  stability  of 
mind  and  lieart.  Amen. 


Pastor  Plisser's  church.  St.  John's 
"Windish  Lutheran,  is  the  largest  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem. 
The  church  has  more  than  2,200 
members. 

Unique  is  the  fact  that  St.  John's  Is 
the  only  Windish  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States.  It  derives  it.s  name, 
and  draws  the  majority  of  its  member- 
ship from  Windish  citizens  of  the  Beth- 
lehem area  whose  forefathers  immi- 
grated from  Yugoslavia  and  Germany. 

Pastor  Flisser  has  served  his  Bethle- 
hem congregation  lor  the  past  17  years, 
having  previously  ,sen"ed  as  pastor  at 
Christ  Lutheran  Church  in  Trenton,  N  J. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  thai  Reverend 
Flisser  has  had  this  opportunity  to  offer 
spiritual  inspiration  as  this  House  be- 
gins its  deliberations  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
Yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  REVEREND  FRANK  FLISSER 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  '-icntleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
.'Speaker,  my  congressional  district  was 
b.oiiored  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  in  having  the  opening  day  prayer 
ri'jlivered  by  Pastor  Prank  Flisser  of  the 
St.  John's  Windish  Lutheran  Church  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  Reverend  Flisser 
today  are  his  lovely  wife,  Martha,  and 
their  daughter  Diane  and  son  Frank, 
and  60  members  of  his  congregation.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  them 
tj  Washington. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  when  the  Federal  Government  is 
talking  of  providing  a  guaranteed  income 
for  everyone,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
lie  works,  wp  wonder  what  the  Apostle 
Paul  of  Christ's  time  on  earth  would  have 
.said  on  that  .subject. 

To  find  out  what  Paul  thought  in  tlie 
day  m  which  lio  did  live,  we  have  only 
to"  read  I  The.ssalonian.':  2:10-11,  in 
which  he  .said: 

For  even  when  we  were  v  ith  ;  <  u,  this  -.ce 
commanded  you.  that  if  .iiiv  would  not  work 
noillier  sliould  he  eKt  For  we  hear  that  liicie 
are  some  which  'A-i-.lk  ;.monB  you  disorderly, 
working  not  c.t  all    out.  are  tnisybodlcs. 


SOVIET       UNION       IS       SUPPLYING 
ECiTT  WITH  GROUND-TO- 

GROUND  MISSILES 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
reported  in  the  press  today  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  supplying  Egypt  with 
ground-to-ground  missiles,  capable  of 
firing  some  45  miles.  This  dispatch  is  the 
latest  in  a  long  litany  of  reports  of  Rus- 
sia's unilateral  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  a 
resumption  of  the  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  Yet  Israel,  which  did  not  ask  for 
war  last  year,  seeks  only  to  liquidate  its 
effects  save  for  the  assurance  of  its  own 
security.  It  is  the  Arab  States  that  will 
not  permit  a  settlement  of  outstanding 
Issues. 

Our  country  now  has  no  choice  but  to 
match  Russia's  rearmament  campaign. 
I  urge  our  Government  to  send  to  Israel 
enough  planes  to  deter  the  Arab  States 
and  their  Russian  masters  from  starting 
hostilities.  We  must  make  a  gesture  of 
support  to  Israel.  In  the  name  of  peace. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  an  end  to  the  Ameri- 
can embargo  and  the  immediate  ship- 
ment of  first-rate  aircraft  as  requested 
by  Israel. 


EATING   AND   WORKING 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


rERSON.\L   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  I-CASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  ccn.sent  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  mmuie  .ind  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  •.here  •-lrcc't:')n  : o 
the  request  ol  the  entleir.an  :ro:n 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  ob.ioction. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  .S;:caker.  I 
have  a.sked  for  this  1  minute  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  i)crsonal  txi^lanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9,  I  attended  the 
funeral  services  for  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Kincr.  Jr..  in  Atlanta.  Dur- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  House  that 
day,  there  were  two  record  votes  and 
three  quorum  calls.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "nay  "  on  roll  No.  92 
and  "yea"  on  roll  No.  93. 

On  April  22.  there  were  two  record 
vot«s  and  one  quorum  call.  Had  I  bern 
lire.sent.  I  would  have  voted  ""yea"  on  roll 
No.  98  and  'yea"  on  roll  No.  i'9. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 705.  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  VIETNAM  TR  ■'. 
VETERANS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  l:y  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  P^ules.  I  call  up 
Hou.se  Resolution  1125  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.    112.0 

Resolved  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  ;hp  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  i  H.  Con.  Res.  7051  t.^  assi.st  vet- 
erans of  the  .-irmed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  .•leived   in  \'ietnam  or  else- 
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where  In  obtalntnat  suitable  employment 
After  ijenerftl  deb.jte  which  shall  be  conOnecJ 
Ui  the  concurrent  resolution  dnd  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranlclng  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
n  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senlce  the  concur- 
THiit  resolution  shall  be  read  fi)r  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclu- 
•i.in  of  the  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
res'ilutlijn  for  amendment,  'he  C'lmmittee 
shill  rise  and  report  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  ?urli  .imendments  as 
mny  have  been  adoptfd  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  is  irdered  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  .\nd  amendments 
thereto  to  flm.-il  passage  without  intervening 
moti<in  except  one  motion  to  recommit 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROVER  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  pVesent 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wa-s  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
low mu  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 


iRoU  No.  102; 

« 

Ar.der^kjn, 

H.igan 

Pfrltle 

Tenn 

H.uiseti.  Idaho 

Bemecke 

Andrews   Ala 

Hansen,  Wa.ih 

Resnlck 

Ashley 

Hawkins 

Roudebush 

A^nmore 

HerloriK 

Roybal 

Ayrea 

Holland 

Sattertleld 

Bow 

Irwin 

Selden 

Collier 

Jacobs 

Stanton 

Conyers 

Johnaon.  Calif 

Stephens 

Dawson 

Jones.  N  C. 

SlubbleHeld 

Dent 

Kee 

Teiigue.  Tex 

DU'JJS 

Kluczynskl 

Vuuk 

Dow 

Lonii.  Md 

Waldle 

D'.wdy 

Maiiliard 

Walker 

f'-i.lon 

MlUer.  Calif 

Whalley 

Peiijhan 

M!i;shail 

Wilson. 

L;allflanalc:-i 

Mo.s.Ter 

Charles  H 

Gardner 

Murphy.  111. 

Wri<ht 

Gibbons 

Murphy.  N  Y 

Wyatt 

Orfen.  Pa 

Ned::l 

C.  ;bs*'r 

N:x 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  Q'lonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOLNTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  14940.  AMENDING  THE  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISAR.\L-\MENT 
ACT 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanunoas  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'HR.  14940 1  to 
amend  the  Anns  Control  and  DisaiTna- 
ment  Act.  as  aViiended.  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authon/ation  tor  appropria- 
tions, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
atjree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PeiuLsylvania'' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  understand  this  request  for  a 
conference  is  on  the  disarmament  bill 
and  authoiizatioi^  for  the  further  sup- 
port of  that  Agency' 

Mr   MORGAN  That  is  correct. 

Mr    GROSS    And   the  other  body,  in 


view  of  the  austerity  program  of  the 
Presidents— If  It  can  be  called  iliat — re- 
duced the  monetary  authorizations 
rather  substantially 

It  would  be  my  hope.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
will  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
CommitU'e  on  Fort*i«n  AfTairs.  that  the 
Hou.^e  c^inferefs  would  join  with  the 
other  body  in  the  cuts  that  have  been 
made  in  the  authorizations  for  this 
pur^io.se 

Mr  MORfr.AN  I  will  .ussure  the  «en- 
tleni.iii  from  Iowa  we  will  do  fiur  best. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ttie  t-entleman  Irom 
Pennsylvania' 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  followim;  conferees'  Messi-s.  Mor- 
gan, Zablo(  Ki.  Mrs  Kelly.  Messrs.  Hays. 

AD.MR.     MaILLIAKD.    alld     FRELINC.miYSKN. 


VIETNAM 


Mr  ir.\LPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  held  out 
a  profound  promise  of  hope  last  Tues- 
day In  his  speech  to  newspaper  ex- 
ecutives, our  newest  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident s  Cabinet  clearly  emphasized  that 
the  South  Vietname.se  have  at  least 
achieved  the  capability  of  undertakin« 
their  own  military  security 

Based  on  the  Secretary's  statement 
we  can  t,'ratefully  conclude  that  the 
United  States  has  fulfilled  its  militarv- 
purpose  in  Vietnam  and  can  now  devote 
Itself  unreservedly  to  meaningful  peace 
and  to  those  critical  tasks  here  at  home 
which  are  urijently  cr>'ink'  out  for  con- 
sideration. 

No  matter  what  direction  the  current 
peace  efforts  take — and  men  of  ^lood  will 
everywhere  pray  they  will  be  fruitful — 
as  the  Defense  Secretary  has  indicated. 
America  can  honorably  l^emn  dlsenttag- 
ins  from  the  battlefield.  Thank  God  for 
that. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 705,  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  VIETNAM  ERA  VET- 
ERANS 

The  SPEAKER  The  ccntleman  from 
Mi.ssouri  M!'  Boi.Li.vc  I  is  recot;nizpd  for 
1  nour 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  sentleman  from  Ne- 
braska Mr  Martin  ' .  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  controversy 
at  all  on  this  bill.  I  know  of  none  on 
the  bill  itself 

There  is  a  rather  strange  kind  of  ana- 
nimity  which  I  nna«lne  will  be  broui.;ht 
out  in  ijeneial  debate  on  the  matter 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  this  re,s(;lutioii.  House 
Resolution  1125.  provide.,  tor  1  hour  of 


debate  under  an  ojjen  rule  on  Hou.se  Con- 
curi-ent  Re.solutlon  705 

ThLs  is  a  resolution  to  assist  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  in  obtaining 
suitable  employment 

The  purpo.se  of  the  concuireiU  reso- 
lution IS  t*)  promote  both  in  the  Go\em- 
menl  and  private  indiistiy  a  program  of 
opijortiinities  of  employment  tor  veter- 
ans who  return  Irotn  inilitarv  duty  dur- 
liiR  the  Vletimin  era  This  iiiea.^urc  was 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
veterans  me.ssai^e  to  tlie  Conure.ss  earlier 
this  year 

Under  the  teims  of  the  resolution  all 
Government  departments  and  aKcncies: 
F'irst.  shall  tn,-  to  jirovide  employment 
opportunities  for  veterans:  second,  shall 
Bive  preference,  ivs  provided  by  law.  to 
veterans  m  selecting  employees;  and 
third,  attempt  to  use  proj^er  means  to  se- 
cure voluntarily  from  private  industiy 
a  priority  m  luring  \el^>rans 

This  program  is  to  remain  in  effect 
until  the  Cnnyress  declare.'-,  it  no  longer 
in  the  public  interest 

Since  existing  facilities  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  tlie  Civil  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  are  to  be 
used,  no  material  cost  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment is  anticipated 

Mr.  Spe  iKrr    I  support  the  resolution. 

''r  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  ijievious  nuestion  on  the  i-esolution. 

The  previous  nuestion  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

.■\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
t.ible. 


AMENDING  THE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 

M.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
ui)  House  Resolution  1133  and  iisk  for 
it,^  imnuxiiate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.   1133 

Resolved.  That  upon  llie  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
'.ho  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  tiie  Whole  House  on  the  Suite  of  the 
Union  for  the  i-onsiderallon  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
15986)  to  amend  the  Comunlcatlons  .\ct  of 
1934  by  extending  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Bro.adcastlng  .Aft^er  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  contlned  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  l>e  equally 
(liMCjed  and  controlled  by  the  oh.tlrmaii  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
i>n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  lor  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  con- 
sideration of  tiie  bill  (or  .iinendment.  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  refxj.'t  the  bill  to 
t.ie  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  .md  the  previous  ques- 
tion sliall  be  considered  as  i.>rdere<l  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  tliereto  to  final  passage 
witliout  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
rion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
15986.  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  .S  3135.  and 
it  shall  thep  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
rienate  bill  In  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  uentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
Mr   .Martini. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
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on  this  resolution.  It  provides  for  1  hour 
of  debate  under  an  open  rule  on  a  bill 
which  is  somewhat  controversial.  I  there- 
fore reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1133 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, on  H.R,  15986,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

This  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  a  year  ago  and  became  law.  It  set 
up  a  corporation  to  handle  public  broad- 
casting in  this  country.  The  Corporation 
would  have  a  15 -member  board  of  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  Director 
would  serve  a  staggered  6-year  term.  Not 
more  than  eight  may  be  from  the  same 
party. 

The  bill  provides  for  authority  to  op- 
erate in  three  related  fields:  to  stimulate 
education  with  cultural  television  pro- 
graming on  noncommercial  television 
stations.  First,  it  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  local  noncommercial  educa- 
tional stations  so  that  they  can  produce 
and  broadcast  educational  and  cultural 
programs  for  local  audiences. 

Second,  it  can  make  grants  to  produc- 
tion companies  and  employ  writers, 
actors,  and  so  forth,  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce Imaginative  quality  television  pro- 
graming which  will  be  made  available 
to  noncommercial  stations. 

Third,  it  will  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  interconnection.  This  last  is  to 
set  up  methods  so  that  noncommerical 
stations  can  all  be  broadcasting  a  par- 
ticular program  at  the  time  they  desire, 
even  with  respect  to  live  shows. 

The  Corporation  is  not  to  create,  how- 
ever, a  network.  It  is  prohibited  from 
owning  or  operating  any  stations. 

H  R.  15986  extends  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  bill  passed  a 
year  ago  provided  for  authorization  only 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  It  provided  for  an 
authorization  of  $9  million.  A  year  ago 
we  were  told  that  there  was  great  ur- 
gency in  passing  this  legislation,  but  yet 
many  months  passed  before  the  Presi- 
dent sent  up  to  the  Senate  the  names 
of  those  he  wished  to  nominate  for  Di- 
rectors of  this  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  was  not  actually  in- 
corporated in  the  District  of  Columbia 
until  last  month.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  ap- 
propriate any  funds,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  extension  of  this  authoriza- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1969  so  that  the 
S9  million  can  be  appropriated  for  this 
Corporation  to  operate. 

We  were  told  a  year  ago — and  this  was 
one  of  the  main  bones  of  contention  in 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House — as 
to  what  would  be  the  permanent  funding 
program  of  this  Corporation.  And  we 
were  told  a  year  ago  that  it  was  then 
under  study  and  within  a  year's  time  an 
answer  would  be  provided,  that  it  was 
under  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  questioning  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  our  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day, on  this  bill,  it  appears  that  still  no 


reijort  has  been  received  from  these 
agencies  as  to  what  they  propose  to  rec- 
ommend in  regard  to  permanent  funding 
for  this  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  are  both  making  sub- 
stantial grants  in  this  area. 

I  called  the  Ford  Foundation  in  New- 
York  City  yesterday  and  was  told  by  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I  talked  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  in  1968  would  be  grant- 
ing between  $20  and  $25  million  in  the 
field  of  public  broadcast  and  educational 
TV. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  also  mak- 
ing grants  in  this  same  area.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  Carnegie  Commission  report 
which  was  received  by  the  committee  on 
this  legislation: 

The  corporation  will  require  from  Federal 
funds  approximately  $40  million  in  its  hrst 
year  and  $60  million  a  year  in  the  following 
years  allowing  for  moderate  build-up. 

This  kind  of  program  is  not  any  dif- 
ferent from  other  governmental  pro- 
grams that  are  started,  and  once  we  get 
this  thing  started,  although  they  arc  ask- 
ing for  a  $9  million  authorization  at  the 
present  time,  here  Is  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation report  that  says  it  needs  $40  mil- 
lion at  least  for  the  first  year  and  $60 
million  at  least  in  subsequent  years. 

'We  have  network  commercial  televi- 
sion operations  at  the  present  time,  and 
also  in  the  field  of  radio,  operated  com- 
pletely under  private  enterprise.  There 
is  a  great  danger,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
mind,  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  Fed- 
eral  funds    appropriated    for   a    public 
broadcast  corporation  of  a  very  powerful 
medium — TV — which  could  be  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  bu- 
reaus and  by  personnel  involved  in  the 
Federal   Government.    There   is   a   very 
great  danger,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  although 
it  would  be  handled  in  a  most  careful 
manner  and  under  restrictions,  propa- 
ganda broadcasts  could  emanate  from 
'Washington  to  the  people  of  the  country 
over  TV.  This,  I  think,  is  completely  im- 
proper and  foreign  to  the  republican  type 
of  government  we  have  in  this  country. 
Another  point  I  want  to  make :  In  view 
of  the  serious  fiscal  situation  and  the 
monetary  crisis  which  faces  this  Nation 
today,  this  is  a  new  program  of  S9  mil- 
lion. It  is  admitted  by  every  Member  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  we  have  to 
curtail  Federal  expenditures.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  incrca-sing  taxes 
in  order  to  be  fiscally   responsible   and 
bring  our  budget  into  closer  balance.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  all  these  things  wc  all 
believe  in.  and  which  the  American  peo- 
ple want  us  to  do.  it  is  time  now  not  to 
enact  this  program  today  that  is  going 
to  call  for  $9  million  of  new  spending. 
Here  is  a  good  chance  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  vote  the  way  they  talk. 
I  approve  the  rule,  and  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  the  rule,  but  I  am  in  oppo- 
sition  to   the   legislation   itself.   It   is   a 
very  dangerous  piece  of  legislation,  not 
only  because  of  what  could  occur  under 
operating  a  public  television  corporation 
in  this  country,  but  also  because  of  the 
serious  monetary  crisis  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  i-esolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R.  15986i  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  by  extend- 
ing the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

The  SPEAKER,  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
■West  Virginia. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTF.E  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15986,  with 
Mr.  Gallagher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
inc  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
ttcntleman  from  'West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Staggers  1  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  'West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  which  I  bring  to  the  House  today  is 
simplicity  itself  and  I  will  not  take  much 
time  to  explain  it.  It  merely  strikes  out 
"1968"  at  two  places  in  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967  and  inserts  in  each 
place  "1969."  This  would  permit  funds 
authorized  last  year  by  the  Congress  for 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  to 
be  appropriated  as  part  of  fiscal  year  1969 
funds  rather  than  as  part  of  fiscal  year 
1968.  It  does  nothing  more. 

These  funds  are  seed  money  to  enable 
the  Corporation  to  begin  its  operation 
while  a  i^ermanent  plan  for  financing  its 
activities  is  being  developed  and  j)laced 
in  operation. 

As  most  Members  of  the  House  know, 
the  Corporation  is  going  to  promote  the 
development  of  educational  broadcast- 
ing. This  will  include:  First,  assisting  in 
developing  educational  programs  of  high 
quality;  .second,  facilitating  the  availa- 
bility to  educational  broadcast  stations 
of  educational  programs;  third,  a^.sist- 
ing  in  the  establishing  and  development 
of  one  or  more  .systems  of  interconnec- 
tion to  be  used  for  the  distribution  of 
educational  television  and  radio  i^ro- 
grams:  and  fourth,  assisting  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  one  or 
more  systems  of  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcast  stations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  is  one  of 
the  most  important  laws  i>a.ssed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  last  decade.  It  holds 
great  promise  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  order  that  this 
promise  be  realized,  the  bill  before  the 
House  must  be  enacted. 

We  conducted  lengthy  debate  on  the 
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where  In  obtaining  suitable  employment 
Af'.er  i^eneral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
W)  the  cnncurrent  resolution  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
rinKinij  minority  member  of  the  Commltte* 
n  piiBt  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  the  concur- 
Tfi\t  resolution  shall  be  read  f^r  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
dli.ill  rise  and  report  the  concurront  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  <imendment«  as 
may  have  been  adopted  .»nd  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  .ls  ordered  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  .ind  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  OROVER  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quuruni  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hcnise. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing; Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 

I  Roll  No   1021 


Anderson. 

Hainan 

Pickle 

Tpnii 

H.uiwn.  Idaho 

Rfi  nee  ke 

Andrews   Aia 

Hansen.  Wash 

Resnii'k 

Ashley 

Hawkins 

Houdebii.sh 

A.- h  mo  re 

Herlonn 

Roybal 

Ay  res 

Holland 

Satterheld 

Bow 

Irwin 

Selden 

Collier 

Jacobs 

Stanton 

Con  vers 

Johnson.  Calif 

Stephen* 

Dawson 

Jones,  MC. 

Slubblehekl 

Dent 

Kee 

Tengiie   Tex 

DK-g» 

Kiuczyn-slti 

Vanik 

Dow 

LonK,  Md 

Waidie 

Dowdy 

MaiJliard 

Wiilker 

Fillon 

MKler.  Calif 

Whalley 

Peiijhan 

.VIi:;.-shan 

Wiuon. 

(.;allflan,ilt:s 

Mo^i.^e^ 

rharles  H 

Gardner 

Murphy    111 

WriLtht 

Gibbons 

M'.irphij-   N  Y 

Wyatt 

Green.  Pa 

Ned;'.i 

Oubser 

NU 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  liave  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  141>40  AMENDLNG  THE  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
ACT 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unaiumau.s  consent  U)  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  -HR,  14940,  to 
amend  the  .Anns  Control  and  DisaiTna- 
ment  Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  auttionzation  for  appropria- 
tions, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  nmeiidments.  and 
a^ree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  understand  this  request  for  a 
conference  is  on  the  disarmament  bill 
and  authorizations  for  the  further  sup- 
port of  that  Agency"" 

Mr    MORGAN   That  is  correct 

Mr    GROStf    And   the  other  body,  ui 


view  of  the  austerity  prt^ram  of  the 
President — If  it  can  be  called  that — re- 
duced the  monetary  authorizations 
rather  sub.stantlally 

It  would  be  my  ho[)e  Mr  S()eaker,  I 
will  say  to  the  chaimian  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  PorelKii  .Affairs,  that  the 
Hoiuse  conferees  would  join  with  the 
other  body  in  the  cuts  that  have  been 
made  in  the  authorizations  fur  this 
purixjse 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  will  o-ssure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa   Ae  will  do  our  best. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Pennsylvania ' 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  followini;  conferees:  Messrs  Mor- 
c.\N.  Zabloiki.  Mrs  Kelly,  Messrs  Hays. 
.AnMR    Mailliard.  and  Frelinchuysen 


VIETNAM 


Mr  HAL  PERN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ' 

There  wa.s  no  obiection 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  Detensc  Clark  Clifford  held  out 
a  prufoimd  promise  of  hope  last  Tues- 
day In  his  .speech  to  newspaiier  ex- 
ecutives, our  newest  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet  clearly  emphasized  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  at  least 
achieved  the  capability  of  undertakint; 
their  own  military  security 

Based  on  the  Secretary's  statement 
we  can  gratefully  conclude  that  the 
United  States  has  fulfilled  its  militar>- 
purpose  in  Vietnam  and  can  now  devote 
Itself  unreservedly  to  meaningful  peace 
and  to  those  critical  tasks  here  at  home 
which  are  urgently  crying  out  for  con- 
sideration 

No  matter  what  direction  the  current 
peace  efforts  take — and  men  of  .;ood  will 
everywhere  pray  they  will  be  fruitful — 
as  the  Defen.se  Secretaiy  has  indicated. 
America  can  honorably  l)ei;in  dlseiiLiag- 
mg  from  the  battlefield  Thank  God  for 
that. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RF:S0LU- 
TION  70,T.  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  vif:tna.m  era  vet- 
erans 

The  speaker.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr  Bollinc]  is  recognized  for 
1  nour 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska Mr  Martin  I.  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  controversy 
at  all  on  this  bill.  I  kno\^  of  none  on 
the  bill  itself 

There  is  a  rather  strange  kind  of  jna- 
nimity  which  I  imagine  will  be  brouj^ht 
out  111  ijeneral  debate  on  the  matter 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  11:25.  proMde,-  for  1  hour  of 


debate  under  an  open  rule  on  House  Con- 
curiTnt  Resolution  705 

This  is  a  resolution  to  assist  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  in  obtaining 
suitable  employment 

The  purpose  of  tlie  concurrent  reso- 
lution IS  to  ijromote  both  in  the  Go\ern- 
ment  and  private  industry  a  program  of 
opixntunltles  of  eini)loyment  for  veter- 
ans who  return  Irom  military  duty  dur- 
ing tlie  Vletiiain  era  This  iiuasure  was 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
veterans  ine.ssaue  to  I  lie  Congress  earlier 
tins  year 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  all 
Government  departments  and  agencies: 
FiTsi.  shall  tiT  to  provide  employment 
oppoitunlti€'s  lor  veterans:  second,  shall 
gue  preference,  as  provided  by  law,  to 
veterans  m  selecting  employees:  and 
third,  attempt  to  use  pn>per  means  to  .se- 
cure voluntarily  from  [private  industry 
a  priority  m  hiring  veterans 

This  program  is  to  i-emaln  in  effect 
until  the  Cont;re.ss  declarer,  it  no  longer 
in  the  public  interest. 

Since  existing  facilities  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  the  Civil  Service 
and  the  Dtn^artinent  of  Labor  are  to  be 
used,  no  inatenal  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  anticipated 

Mr,  SjM  iker    I  support  the  resolution 

"'r  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  iirevious  rjuestion  on  liie  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

.^  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING    IHE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF   1934 

Mr  BOLLING,  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1133  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.   1133 

Rr rolled.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  k)e  in  order  lo  move  that 
•hi?  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  .'or  the  l  onslderatlon  '.>i  tJie  bill  i  HR, 
15986)  lo  .iinend  the  Comunlcatlons  .^ct  of 
1934  ijy  e-xtendlng  the  .luthorlzallon  of  ap- 
iiropnatlons  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  After  genenil  debate,  which 
shall  be  contine<l  \o  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
dlvKled  and  controlled  by  the  chainnan  .md 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
"ti  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comincrce.  the  bill 
shall  be  read  lor  .imendmeiu  under  the  Uve- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  fhall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
t.ie  House  with  such  amendments  ;is  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passai^e 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  HR, 
15986.  the  Committee  on  Interstat*  and  For- 
eign Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  ihe 
further  consideration  ol  the  bill  S  3135,  ;ind 
!t  sh.iU  ther  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
•Senate  bill  In  the  House, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  IS  recognized  for  I  hour. 

Mr  BOLLING,  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebi'aska 
I  Mr    Martin  I, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
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on  this  resolution.  It  provides  for  1  hour 
of  debate  imder  an  open  rule  on  a  bill 
which  is  somewhat  controversial.  I  there- 
fore reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1133 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, on  H.R.  15986,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934, 

This  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  a  year  ago  and  became  law.  It  set 
up  a  corporation  to  handle  public  broad- 
casting in  this  country.  The  Corporation 
would  have  a  15-member  board  of  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  Director 
would  serve  a  staggered  6-year  term.  Not 
more  than  eight  may  be  from  the  same 
party. 

The  bill  provides  for  authority  to  op- 
erate in  three  related  fields:  to  stimulate 
education  with  cultural  television  pro- 
graming on  noncommercial  television 
stations.  First,  it  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  local  noncommercial  educa- 
tional stations  so  that  they  can  produce 
and  broadcast  educational  and  cultural 
programs  for  local  audiences. 

Second,  it  can  make  grants  to  produc- 
tion companies  and  employ  writers, 
actors,  and  so  forth,  lo  develop  and  pro- 
duce imaginative  quality  television  pro- 
graming which  will  be  made  available 
to  noncommercial  stations. 

Third,  it  will  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  interconnection.  This  last  is  to 
set  up  methods  so  that  noncommerical 
stations  can  all  be  broadcasting  a  par- 
ticular program  at  the  time  they  desire, 
even  with  respect  to  live  shows. 

The  Corporation  is  not  to  create,  how- 
ever, a  network.  It  is  prohibited  from 
owning  or  operating  any  stations. 

HR.  15986  extends  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  bill  passed  a 
year  ago  provided  for  authorization  only 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  It  provided  for  an 
authorization  of  $9  million.  A  year  ago 
we  were  told  that  there  was  great  ur- 
gency in  passing  this  legislation,  but  yet 
many  months  passed  before  the  Presi- 
dent sent  up  to  the  Senate  the  names 
of  those  he  wished  to  nominate  for  Di- 
rectors of  this  Corporation. 

Tlie  Corporation  was  not  actually  in- 
corporated in  the  District  of  Columbia 
until  last  month.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  ap- 
propriate any  funds,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  extension  of  this  authoriza- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1969  so  that  the 
S9  million  can  be  appropriated  for  this 
Corporation  to  operate. 

■We  were  told  a  year  ago — and  this  was 
one  of  the  main  bones  of  contention  in 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House — as 
to  what  would  be  the  permanent  fimding 
program  of  this  Corporation.  And  we 
were  told  a  year  ago  that  it  was  then 
under  study  and  within  a  year's  time  an 
answer  would  be  provided,  that  it  was 
under  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  questioning  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  our  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day, on  this  bill,  it  appears  that  still  no 


report  has  been  received  from  these 
agencies  as  to  what  they  propose  to  rec- 
ommend in  regard  to  permanent  funding 
for  this  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  are  both  making  sub- 
stantial grants  in  this  area. 

I  called  the  Ford  Foundation  in  New 
York  City  yesterday  and  was  told  by  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I  talked  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  in  1968  would  be  grant- 
ing between  $20  and  $25  million  in  the 
field  of  public  broadcast  and  educational 
TV. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  also  mak- 
ing grants  in  this  same  area.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  Carnegie  Commission  report 
which  was  received  by  the  committee  on 
this  legislation: 

The  corporation  will  require  from  Federal 
funds  approximately  $40  million  in  its  tirst 
year  and  $60  million  a  year  in  the  following 
years  allowing  for  moderate  build-up. 

This  kind  of  program  is  not  any  dif- 
ferent from  other  governmental  pro- 
grams that  are  started,  and  once  we  get 
this  thing  started,  although  they  are  ask- 
ing for  a  $9  million  authorization  at  the 
present  time,  here  is  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation report  that  says  it  needs  $40  mil- 
lion at  least  for  the  first  year  and  $60 
miUion  at  least  in  subsequent  years. 

•We  have  network  commercial  televi- 
sion operations  at  the  present  time,  and 
also  in  the  field  of  radio,  operated  com- 
pletely under  private  enterprise.  There 
is  a  great  danger,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
mind,  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  Fed- 
eral  funds    appropriated    for   a    public 
broadcast  corporation  of  a  very  powerful 
medium — TV — which  could  be  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  bu- 
reaus and  by  personnel  involved  in  the 
Federal   Government.   There   is   a  very 
great  danger,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  although 
it  would  be  handled  in  a  most  careful 
manner  and  imder  restrictions,  propa- 
ganda broadcasts  could   emanate   from 
■Washington  to  the  people  of  the  country 
over  TV.  This,  I  think,  is  completely  im- 
proper and  foreign  to  the  republican  type 
of  government  we  have  in  this  country. 
Another  point  I  want  to  make:  In  view 
of   the  serious  fiscal  situation  and  the 
monetary  crisis  which  faces  this  Nation 
today,  this  is  a  new  program  of  $9  mil- 
lion. It  is  admitted  by  every  Member  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  we  have  to 
curtail  Federal  expenditures.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  increasing  taxes 
in  order  to  be  fiscally   resixinsible   and 
bring  our  budget  into  closer  balance.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  all  these  things  we  all 
believe  in,  and  which  the  American  peo- 
ple want  us  to  do.  it  is  time  now  not  to 
enact  this  program  today  that  is  going 
to  call  for  $9  million  of  new  spending. 
Here  is  a  good  chance  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  vote  the  way  they  talk. 
I  approve  the  rule,  and  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  the  rule,  but  I  am  in  oppo- 
sition  to   the   legislation   itself.   It   is   a 
very  dangerous  piece  of  legislation,  not 
only  because  of  what  could  occur  under 
operating  a  public  television  corporation 
in  this  country,  but  also  because  of  the 
serious  monetary  crisis  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  lime. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  lo  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  15986 1  lo  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  by  extend- 
ing the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
■West  Virginia. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  lo. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  VS'HOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15986,  with 
Mr.  Gallagher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ina  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
acntleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Staggers  1  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Springer!  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  'West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGER.S,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  which  I  bring  lo  the  House  today  is 
simplicity  itself  and  I  will  not  lake  much 
lime  to  explain  it.  It  merely  strikes  out 
"1968"  at  two  places  in  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967  and  inserts  in  each 
place  "1969."  This  would  permit  fimds 
authorized  last  year  by  the  Congress  for 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  to 
be  appropriated  as  part  of  fiscal  year  1969 
funds  rather  than  as  part  of  fiscal  year 
1968.  It  does  nothing  more. 

These  funds  are  seed  money  lo  enable 
the  Corporation  to  begin  Us  operation 
while  a  permanent  plan  for  financing  its 
activities  is  being  developed  and  iilaccd 
in  operation. 

As  most  Members  of  the  House  know, 
the  Corporation  is  going  to  promote  the 
development  of  educational  broadcast- 
ing. This  will  include:  Fir.sl.  assisting  in 
developing  educational  programs  of  high 
quality:  second,  facilitating  the  availa- 
bility lo  educational  biijadcast  stations 
of  educational  programs:  third,  as.sist- 
ing  in  the  establishing  and  development 
of  one  or  more  systems  of  interconnec- 
tion lo  be  used  for  the  distribution  of 
t<lucalional  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams: and  fourth,  assisting  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  one  or 
more  systems  of  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcast  stations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  is  one  of 
the  most  important  laws  pa.ssed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  last  decade.  It  holds 
great  promise  for  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales.  But  in  order  that  this 
promise  be  realized,  the  bill  before  the 
House  must  be  enacted. 

We  conducted  lengthy  debate  on  the 
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Public  Broadcastinf?  Act  last  year  I  he- 
iA-\c  for  some  5  hours  and  we  went  into 
r;-,i^  ment.s  of  ;t  Many  many  paites  of  the 
f '"V  •.REssioNAi.  Record  are  filled  with 
•    ir  debate    T!iat  bill  was  pa.<wed. 

i  tu'  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corr>o- 
ration  for  Public  Broadcastini?  did  not 
:;et  appointed  until  March.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  the  District  of  Columbia 
very  recently  Tliey  have  not  had  their 
first  organl^atlonal  meeting  yet.  and  will 
not  have  it  until  Friday. 

There  have  been  several  reasons  lor 
tins  delay  One  is  that  the  Chairman. 
Fr:ink  Pace,  former  Secret<\ry  of  the 
Army  and  former  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  was  stricken,  taken  to 
the  hospital,  and  operated  on  He  is  ribw 
bat^k  In  good  health 

The  Corporation  Directors  have  been 
apix)intod  They  are  among  the  out- 
standintr  men  .ind  wom>^n  of  Amenca  I 
am  .sure  when  th.e  Mt-mbt-rs  of  the  House 
know  who  they  are  they  will  have  ex- 
plicit c  inSdtsnce  in  these  men  and 
womf-n  doin?  a  good  job. 

r  r\anu'  a  lew  of  them: 

J.imes  R  Killian.  Jr  .  of  Cambridge, 
Majis .  chairman  of  the  Corporation. 
M.ussichuset'.s  Institute  of  Technology. 

Miiton  3.  Eisenhower  of  Baltimore. 
Md  ,  president  emeritus  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University 

Jolin  D  R.jckefeller  III,  of  New  York 
City,  cha.rman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 

Joseph  D  Hughes,  of  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute of  Putsbuiijh.  a  governor  and 
vice  president  of  T   Mellon  &  Sons. 

Mrs  0\eta  Culp  Hobby  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

These  are  typical  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  appomted  by  the 
President  to  sen'e  on  tin-  Board  of  this 
CorfX)ration  I  believe  they  engender  the 
confidence  of  e-ery  man  and  woman  in 
.\nierica. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vieldv 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  trom  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman  say 
the  appointments  were  not  made  until 
March  of  th.is  vear"* 

Mr  STAGGERS  Yes 

Mr  GROSS  That  seems  to  be  a  com- 
mon complaint  about  the  Great  Society 
Congress  authorizes  committees,  com- 
missions, advisory  boards  and  so  on  and 
so  forth,  and  it  is  months  l)efore  the 
members  are  appointed. 

This  leaves  me  to  question  and  perhaps 
leaves  other  Members  to  question  the  ne- 
cessity for  it  in  the  first  place 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  mmht  answer  the 
£;entlemaii  ;n  this  way  I  am  .sure  that  he 
wof'd  want  the  President  to  get  the  best 
qualified  people  for  the  lob  I  think  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
consists  of  15  people  The  E*resident  had 
to  talk  to  them  and  get  their  consent  to 
their  appointment  and  so  forth  He  is  to 
be  complimented  on  the  Corporation 
members  that  he  has  selected  for  this  job. 
I  think  you  would  have  confidence,  also, 
m  all  of  those  he  has  selected.  I  certain- 
,v  compliment  him  on  the  selection  of 
these  people 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  w  ill  yield 
further,  let  me  ask  this  question:  What 
has  been  the  expenditure  thus  far  ' 


Mr  STAGGERS  There  has  beon  no 
irr.ney  exf>endfil  by  the  Corporation 

Mr  GROSS  No  money  at  alP  No  ex- 
penditure of  any  other  funds  anywhere 
In  the  Govenimenf 

Mr  STAGGERS  The  Conwratlon  has 
not  been  organl/ed 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Kcnlleman  yield' 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Chairman,  there 
IS  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  your  com- 
mittee has  made  eveiT  effort  to  see  to  it 
that  this  Corporation  will  probably  rep- 
re.sent  Uie  public  well  insofar  as  noncom- 
mercial broadcasting  is  concerned  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  manner  tliat  your  hearings 
were  held  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
legislation  is  drawn  and  the  attitude  of 
the  committee  generally  iiisofar  as  the 
public  is  coticcr.ied 

As  you  will  recall,  last  year  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967  directing  that  commer- 
cial broadcasting  contribute-  toward  the 
cost  of  educational  television  At  the 
sanie  time  I  also  requested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Conununlcations  Commission  hold 
hearings  to  determine  the  extent  to 
wh'cli  commercial  broadcasting  corj^ora- 
tioiis  shall  help  or  assist  in  funding  edu- 
cational television  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  whether  or  not  in  the  interven- 
ing period  this  question  was  at  all  gone 
mtv  as  to  the  degree  to  winch  commer- 
cial broadcasting  should  aid  m  support- 
ing educational  television.  Also  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Commuiilcations  Commission  has  any 
ideas  or  any  views  in  this  connection  and 
whether  this  with  £ill  be  public  moneys 
that  will  b?  expended.  I  take  it  the  $9 
million  to  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  public  moneys.  Would  the 
chairman  be  good  enough  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  certainly  would  As 
I  recall  telling  the  gentleman  last  year, 
this  IS  one  of  the  pun^oses  of  the  new- 
Corporation.  They  have  not  been  or- 
ganized They  are  going  to  tiy  to  go  into 
all  phases  of  this.  Then  they  will  come 
back  to  our  committee,  and  we  will  take 
a  look  at  It  As  I  assured  the  gentleman 
last  year,  this  will  be  done  at  the  proper 
tunc.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  do  it 
as  yet. 

Mr.  ^^^RBSTEIN  Mr  Chairman,  may 
I  request  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
tlien.  on  this  Public  Corporations  be- 
coming active,  to  say  that  it  ;s  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  or  that  it  is  your  belief 
or  tile  sense  of  your  committee  to  tlie 
effect  that  the  problem  of  funding  edu- 
cational television  shall  be  gone  into  and 
that  It  will  be  expected  that  commercial 
broadcasting,  besides  all  other  phases  of 
both  Government  and  industr>',  shall 
support  to  some  degree  or  to  the  degree 
feasible  educational  television?  I  .say  this 
because  obviously  ?9  million  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  enough  to  operate  a  public 
broadcasting  system  without  some  finan- 
cial assistance 

Mr.  STAGGERS  It  is  our  expectation 
to  "o  into  the  question  of  long  ranje 
finaucmg  of  the  Corporation  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 


Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tile  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALl.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  \ielding  to  me  I  am 
interested  in  the  same  point  or  perhaps 
a  corollary  thereof,  to  the  point  tlic 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  Farb- 
sTEiN  I  just  made  This  corollary  would 
be  perhaps  any  news  media  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, such  as  an  editorial  rosp.nn- 
sibility  as  the  responsibility  of  a  pajjer 
So  dors  any  news  media  including  com- 
mercial television,  or  public  television  or 
radio,  or  what-not  as  to  editorial  pla'i-- 
ment.  headlining,  and  tlie  opinions  if 
their  staff  Knowing  tlie  interest  of  the 
gentleman  and  havine  .served  for  the  Inst 
3  years  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Congress.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  surveillance,  the  over- 
sight, and  the  review  functions  of  the 
various  committees  Would  it  be  tiie 
gentleman's  punioso  in  his  committee  to 
continue  oversight  of  .■-uch  public  tele- 
vision as  fvr  as  its  becoming  too  political 
or  as  far  as  its  headlining  or  as  far  as 
introducing  dogma  and  doctrine  into  the 
minds  of  tlie  public  is  concerned  wlth.out 
complete  information  being  given  to 
them  .so  that  they  mltht  evaluate  and 
perform  a  judgment  factor  in  that 
regard? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  That  would  be  our  duty, 
to  do  just  that  As  vou  icnow.  last  year. 
along  with  your  colleague  on  that  side, 
the  i/entleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Springer  t.  we  wrote  into  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  guarantees  of 
the  vcr>-  .safeguards  that  the  gentleman 
is  talkine  about  here 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man's answer  is  very  reassuring  and  I 
certainly  hope  v.e  will  follow  throueh 
because  if  we  have  ever  had  demon- 
strated in  our  time  the  question  of  some 
type  of  national  hypnosis  or  mob  psy- 
cholocy  It  can  be  demonstrated  as  it  b.as 
been  in  laire  part  due  to  the  overuse 
or  action  of  the  news  and  television 
media  as  to  what  they  use  as  a  head- 
line, whether  they  place  it  in  the  proper 
place  and  whether  when  a  correction  is 
made  it  is  made  in  a  similar  headline 
and  place  m  the  paper  or  the  other 
news  media. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  v.e  are  all 
familiar  with  the  old  Lord  Beaverbrook 
case. 

Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  the 
organization  known  as  the  National  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Public  Television. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Yes 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  f;en- 
tlcman  will  yield  further,  did  the  direc- 
tor of  that  organization  Mr.  Ben  Kubasik 
testify  at  the  lieannes  and  testify  as  to 
the  need  for  the  chant:e  in  tiie  first  bill? 

Mr  STAGGERS  Yes.  iie  appeared  be- 
fore our  ctMitnittee 

Mr  HALL  I  liave  a  copy  of  a  speech 
which  he  recently  made  wherein  lie 
says — and  I  realize  the  danger  myself  of 
reading  it  out  of  context — 

If  turning  over  large-.';cale  scheduling  l^ 
provide  answers  to  America's  most  demand- 
ing problem   - 
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And  I  will  insert,  parenthetically  "pub- 
lic television" — 

soimds  revolutlonar>'.  so  be  It.  We  are  In  a 
revolution,  to  television's  conscience-mold- 
ing credit,  largely  of  television's  making, 
and  it  is  up  to  public  television  to  make  it- 
.self  iivallable  to  give  meaning  i.nd  direction 
to  what  is  liappenlng  in  America  today. 

I  read  this  only  to  point  out  what  I 
believe  in  my  heart  that  if  such  a  bill 
must  pass  at  this  time  it  should  reflect 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  communities 
and,  certainly,  the  surveillance  and 
oversight  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  is  chairman. 
This  has  often  been  said  in  the  well  of 
this  House  today.  However,  the  problem 
which  is  before  the  House  today  is  to 
bind  and  to  heal  the  wound  and  not  to 
pour  salt  therein. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  Mr.  Kubaslk  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  placed  a  state- 
ment in  the  record  in  which  he  said  that 
the  citizens  committee  was  in  favor  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Ye5.  but  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  my  point  is  that  his 
attitude  and  his  public  statements  and 
utterances  would  be  something  that  I 
believe  we  should  be  leery  of,  because  all 
of  us  seek  to  perform  whatever  miracles 
television  can  do  through  evolution  and 
not  revolution ;  at  this  time  we  recognize 
that.  And  I  think  it  is  time  to  recognize 
that.  I  think  it  would  be  within  the  sur- 
charge of  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
committee  to  see  that  these  people  do 
not  as  vociferously  and  vocally  as  they 
seem  to  be  in  their  testimony,  and  make 
this  approach  evolutionary  rather  than 
revolutionary. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
several  telegrams  in  support  of  the  leg- 
islation before  the  House: 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Apnl  23,  1968. 
Representative  H.^eley  Staggers. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  and  In- 
terstate Commerce.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC: 
As  chairman  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
he  Broadcasting  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  favorably  consider 
an  authorization  for  the  Corporation  under 
title  II  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967  Last  year  pursuant  to  congressional  ac- 
tion educational  television  was  established 
and  just  three  weeks  ago  this  new  instru- 
mentality was  incorporated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Its  first  board  meeting  will  be 
held  on  I-"riday.  Prom  the  beginning  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  Corporation  would  be 
umded  by  a  combination  of  public  and  pri- 
vate support  Even  in  the  short  period  of  its 
existence  private  funds  have  been  made 
available,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
greeted  the  formation  of  the  Corporation 
augurs  well  for  further  private  funding.  But 
vvitliovit  evidence  of  congressional  support 
at  this  time  no  further  private  contribution 
can  be  expected.  The  momentum  created  by 
the  congressional  act  would  be  lost  and  in 
my  judgement  could  not  be  regained  for 
some  time  to  come.  Tlie  ability  to  attract 
tiualified  personnel  becomes  questionable. 
There  are  vital  things  to  be  done.  Public 
broadcasting  effectively  used  could  be  a  ma- 
jor deterrent  to  civic   disturbances.  It  has 


particular  capabilities  available  nowhere  else 
in  this  field.  The  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions properly  supported  can  enrich  the 
lives  of  citizens  of  our  commtmities  and  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  self-Improvement  in 
the  best  American  tradition  Communication 
with  the  people  of  our  major  cities  and  citi- 
zen identification  with  the  community  are 
attainable.  As  a  former  director  of  the  budg- 
et I  know  the  pressure  i-f  priorities  In 
terms  of  long  range  significance  this  pro- 
gram properly  implemented  lias  more  to  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  <■!  the  American 
way  of  life  than  almost  ;,ny  program  I  have 
observed.  The  membership  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's board  is  a  solid  assiiraiicp  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  usefully  and  carefully 
spent.  The  way  in  which  the  Corporation  oj)- 
erates  with  such  funds  will  jirovlde  the  Con- 
gress with  a  measure  of  lis  judgnient  and  ef- 
fectiveness when  long  range  financing  plans 
are  considered.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
authorization  modest  in  relation  to  the 
need  and  to  thereby  jiermlt  this  Corporation 
to  begin  its  task. 

Frank  Pace.  Jr., 

i'liairman. 

MORGANTOWN.    W.    Va  , 

April   24.   19€8. 
Congressman  Harley  O    Staggers, 
Washington.  DC: 

Respectfully  urge  your  support  of  H.R. 
15986  to  amend  appropnation  autl;orization 
for  corporations  for  public  broadcasting. 
These  funds  imix)rt,int  to  West  Virginia's 
first  public  TV  station  as  well  liS  to  total 
national  picture. 

James  G    Harlow, 
President.  West  Virginia  Uniicr.^ity. 

Washington,  DC, 

April   24.   1968. 
Representative  Harvey  O    .Staggers, 
U.S.  House  of  Reprei^entalivcs, 
Washington,  DC: 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters  en- 
dorses H.R.  15986  and  urges  House  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Vincent  T    Wasilewski, 

President. 

New  York,  NY., 

Apri;  24,  1968. 
Congressman  Harley  Staggers, 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

ABC  reaffirms  its  support  for  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and  urges  passage 
of  H.R,  15986  which  makes  possible  support 
for  the  Corporation  as  previously  authorized 
by  Congress, 

Leonard  H    Goldenson. 

W'ashington,  DC, 

April  24.  1968. 
Hon,  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

Chairman,    House    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  Washington.  DC: 
NBC  has  been  advised  that  the  House  of 
Representatives    will     consider     today     H  R. 
15986,  which  would  extend  the  present  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  We  wish  to 
reaffirm    our    support    for     non-commercial 
broadcasting  and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  as  previously  expressed  in  my 
testimony  before   your  committee.  We  hope 
that  the   House   of   Representatives  will   act 
favorably  on  the  pending  bill. 
Respectfully. 

JuLi.AN  Goodman. 

President. 
National  B'Oadcafsting  Cu  .  Inc. 

Xew  York.  N  Y  . 

.4pri/  24.  1968. 
Hon,  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

House  of  Representatives.   Washington.  DC. 
Dear     Congressman     Staggers:     Westing- 
bouse    Broadcasting    Company    reaffirms    Its 


support  to  Public  Broadcasting  Co  and  urges 
the  House  to  pass  H  R.   15986  providing  the 
full  amount  previously  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  apply  to  liscnl  year  1969, 
Sincerely. 

Don  McGan;on 

Prrsidrnt. 
U'l  stiiiglioitsf  Broadcasting  Co. 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  (.entle- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.'ould 
ask  the  gentleman,  am  I  correct  that  this 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  is 
already  m  operation,  and  It  haS  been 
conducting  programs  throughout  the 
past  year? 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  The  Coriwration  has 
not  as  yet  even  been  organized.  It  will 
have  its  first  organizational  meeting  on 
Friday  of  this  week, 

Mr  BELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio    Mr.  Chniiman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  1  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  le- 
a.ssured  to  hear  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
continue  oversight  on  this  lepi.slation. 
and  the  re.sulting  Public  Broadca.stinL' 
CorixDration.  particularly  m  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  another  area  of  the  commit- 
tee's structure  in  this  regard,  and  in  ilie 
Ijroblem  of  public  information  or  free- 
dom of  information,  we  have  recently 
had  what  I  consider  to  be  a  step  back- 
ward by  the  closinc  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  that  has  had  over,siaht  ovi  r 
f -eedom  of  information  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government, 

I  believe  it  would  be  an  unfortunate 
thing  if  we  allowed  that  subcommittee  to 
disappear  from  the  structure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  did  i.ot 
at  the  same  time  have  very  careful  over- 
sight over  the  work  of  a  public  broad- 
casting corporation  tryinc  to  i^romul^iate 
information  to  the  public. 

Hopefully  we  will  have  at  lea.st  one  of 
lhe.se  areas  where  we  have  full  congres- 
sional oversight. 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  I  would  like  to  le- 
a.ssure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  committee  will  continue  its  over,'=luht 
of  all  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  I  thank  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairmni:.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  lime  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  would  be 
lU'lplul  to  tho.se  who  are  here  and  v.iiO 
are  interested,  in  the  hi.story  of  this  lei'- 
islation.  to  recall  a  little  of  what  took 
place  on  September  12,  1967.  when  this 
bill  pa.ssed  the  House. 

At  that  time  the  vote  on  the  pas.=ace 
of  the  bill  was  265  yeas  and  91  nays.  The 
bill  had  overwhelminc  approval  at  that 
time. 

What  has  happened  in  the  meantime 
in  which  the  Members  might  be  inter- 
ested since  September  12.  1967? 

Some  have  asked  tne  question,  and  one 
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of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  raised  the  question  olS  to  why  had 
not  this  Bfjard,  which  controls  tlie  Cor- 
porat»o!\  of  15  members  not  been  linally 
appointed  until  about  6  weeks  uxo' 

I  believe  I  mit;ht  have  to  take  some 
responsibility  for  that  delav  I  insisted 
long  before  the  b'H  *»«  brought  to  the 
rloor  of  the  House,  and  I  Insisted  even 
stronger  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
as  will  as  with  tlie  White  House  after 
the  bill  was  tinally  sunned  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  success  of  this  bill  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  the  quality 
of  the  appointments  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  which  would  run  this  Corpo- 
ration, and  unless  tills  Board  was  so 
distinguished  and  so  above  what  I  would 
call  partisanship  that  it  could  admin- 
ister this  in  the  public  interest,  that  it 
would  be  a  failure,  and  we  would  be  all 
disappointed  that  we  had  ever  voted  for 
it  I  did  have  confidence  that  if  this 
Board  were  properly  appointed  we  could 
succeed. 

I  .usked  'lu-  P'.e.sident  to  please  take 
his  time  in  makins{  these  appointments 
to  be  ^ure  'Jiat  we  had  15  inemk>ers  whose 
standing  m  tins  counti-y  was  sufficient 
to  timde  tills  kind  of  ven-  jensitive  public 
media. 

Tho.se  of  you  .vho  are  Interested  can 
look  at  page  10  of  the  hearings  before 
tiie  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power  on  March  21  of  tins  year  and 
you  Will  .see  that  there  are  15  persons 
appointed  I  doubt  if  you  could  tlnd  15 
more  distinguished  or  more  qualified 
people  to  run  this  Corporation. 

For  tins  reason  I  do  not  find  fault  Aith 
the  Chief  Executive  In  delaying  these  ap- 
pointments until  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
men  of  that  quality. 

I  do  not  believe  tiiat  this  Corporation 
can  -.ucceed  unie.ss  you  have  such  people 
running  the  Corporation. 

This  caused  some  of  Uie  delay,  and 
tlien  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  the  first  year.  Frank  Pace.  Jr ,  was 
in  the  hospital,  which  was  a  furtJier  de- 
lay They  have  only  been  organized 
within  the  :a.st  month.  So  I  want  the 
Hoiise  to  know  why  there  has  been  a 
delay  from  September  12  untU  about  a 
month  aj?u  in  eeitms  this  Corporation 
organized 

Wliai  happened  when  we  passed  the 
bill  on  September  12  of  last  year  with 
reference  to  money'  We  authorized  Sa 
million  to  run  this  Coriwration  for  the 
remainder  of  lJo8.  until  July  1.  1968. 
lAhen  the  fiscal  year  1969  will  begin. 

Since  they  did  not  4et  organized  until 
about  a  month  ago.  liiey  have  spent  no 
money  for  this  fiscal  year  and  they  are 
in  the  position  of  getting  their  staff  to- 
gether and  they  do  not  intend  to  spend 
any  money  in  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1968 

Now.  what  are  we  asking  by  this  piece 
of  legislation'"  Sim:)Iy  one  thing— the  S9 
million  which  wa£  put  in  the  legislation 
la.>t  year  and  aulhori/ed  to  be  spent  in 
ilscal  1968  we  are  asking  to  be  put  in 
nscal  year  1<j69  We  are  not  asking  for 
any  new  money.  We  are  asking  for  tlie 
money  whicli  was  not  .spent  m  fiscal  year 
rj68  U)  be  authorized  for  fiscal  viar  1969 
Where  does  this  go  in  in  relation  to  the 
buri:-,et  for  fiscal  year  1969.'  The  admin- 
istration   in    Us    budget    requ-.sled    $20 


million  In  other  words,  It  pi^ipo.sed  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  the  flscaJ 
year  beginning  July  1.  1968  So.  if  you 
want  to  apply  it  to  the  1969  budget, 
which  we  are  asking  for  m  this  legisla- 
tion it  is  a  reductl<in  from  the  budget 
ntriire  of  apprciximat^lv  .S.'i  percent 

rht  re  has  been  raised  here  the  ques- 
tion by  some  distinguished  Members 
about  the  danger  and  the  possibility  that 
this  could  be  u.^ed  by  a  govt-rnment  to 
put  out  Its  own  propaganda  I  think  the 
members  of  that  committee  will  recall 
very  well  one  important  .imtiidmcnt — 
and  unless  that  amendment  had  gone 
in.  I  doubt  ver>'  much  if  that  bill  would 
have  ever  left  the  committee — and  that 
amendment  said  that  programing  done 
by  tlie  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
had  to  be — and  I  c|Uote  these  words — 
"had  to  be  balanced  and  objective  ' 

Second,  there  could  be  no  editorial- 
izing. 

Without  tho.se  two  protections  in  this 
legislation.  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
passed  out,  and  if  it  had  not  been  in 
there.  I  would  not  liave  supported  it  on 
the  floor  of  this  House 

Wi-  felt  when  thl.,  bill  was  before  the 
committee  last  year  that  there  ought  to 
be  I  built-in  protection  for  the  minority. 
Therefore,  on  this  Iward  which  was 
set  up  to  head  this  Corporation  pro- 
vided that  there  could  not  be  any  more 
than  eight  members  from  one  party. 
This  is  the  same  built -m  ,sale;uard  that 
we  have  in  all  of  the  .se\en  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  wherein  majority  party 
may  have  only  one  more  member  on 
those  Commissions  than  the  minority 
party 

So  we  tried  to  build  into  this  a  guar- 
anteed objectivity. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  we 
do  not  have  the  views  from  HEW  on  fu- 
ture costs.  I  would  have  t)een  disturbed 
myself  if  we  had  not  had  those  costs  and 
this  Corporation  had  t^een  formed  last 
October,  because  I  tlmik  it  would  have 
been  the  biuiness  of  the  Cori>oration  to 
get  the  views  of  HEW  on  this  question. 
But  I  will  admit  that  .since  the  Corpora- 
tion Ls  not  active,  and  has  not  spent  any 
money,  there  is  no  experience  in  the  field. 
But  I  would  expect  that  next  year  HEW 
will  come  t)cfore  our  hearings  with  an 
estimate  of  what  they  tlnnk  this  will  cost 
for  a  year  or  two 

A  niaincnt  or  two  ago  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  he  had  talked  with  represen- 
tatives of  either  the  Rockefeller  or  the 
Ford  Foimd.ition  and  they  .said  $40  mil- 
lion next  year,  and  $60  million  tiie  fol- 
lowing year.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
rely  on  either  of  those  foundations  for 
any  opinion  as  to  what  this  Cortxjration 
will  cost  I  am  going  to  listen  to  the  evi- 
dence as  it  comes  to  the  committee  and 
make  up  my  mind  on  what  I  tliink  this 
Corporation  should  spend  during  the 
next  few  years.  I  do  not  intend  to  rely 
on  any  outside  information  as  to  what 
I  tiiink  this  Corporation  ought  to 
spend — and  I  think  with  very  rood 
reason. 

Second,  I  want  it  to  be  known  that  tiiis 
Corporation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Laboratory  which  is 
being  financed  by  the  liockefeller  or  the 
Fold  Foundation— absolutely  nothin:;  to 


do  with  it.  Some  of  you  have  seen  pro- 
grams this  last  year  by  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Laboratory.  All  were  privately 
financed  There  Ls  nothing  we  could  do 
about  It  if  we  wanted  to.  Tliat  Is  all  en- 
tirely private  in  nature  and  privately 
financed. 

Lastly.  I  wish  to  make  this  clear,  I 
hojje.  to  all  my  friends  who  are  either  for 
or  against  tiie  bill,  that,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Corporation,  we  are  not  in 
any  conflict,  in  anv  way,  with  private  TV 
or  the  networks.  We  have  had  testimony 
from  all  three  of  the  networks  and  all 
three  of  them  have  ■  iven  us  a  i.'ood  word 
in  L)ehalf  of  this  Cortwration.  CBS  has 
offered  $1  million  as  lUs  part,  at  least,  in 
the  beginning,  to  siiow  its  good  will  to- 
ward ttiis  Corporation  But  I  do  t>olicve 
the  only  i.ssue  here  really — and  1  have 
taken  sumc  time  to  give  what  I  thought 
the  .Members  uught  to  liave  as  to  what  we 
have  done  since  September  12.  1967 — but 
tlie  only  issue  here  today  is  that  we  arc 
lusking  that  you  strike  out  '1968"  and 
insert  the  word  1969"  to  authorize  the 
S9  million  for  1969  that  the  Corporation 
will  have  to  sjx'nd  in  1968  had  it  been  in 
existence.  It  .^H^ms  to  me  that  that  is  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman, 
wtU  the  genik-man  \ield? 

Mr  SPRirfGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oil 

Mr  BROWV  of  Ohio.  Has  the  genUe- 
man  abaiyiftafQ  tlie  idea  that  the  Public 
Broadcastlr.g  Corporation  will  find  .some 
other  direct  -means  of  financing  besides 
appropriation? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  have  not  abandoned 
th.it  by  ajiy  means,  but  I  do  believe  that 
It  is  going  to  take  something  voluntary. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  we  can 
compel  anyone  to  come  in  and  give 
money.  In  the  beginning  I  was  verj-  hope- 
ful that  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  itself  would  come 
forvvard.  But  thus  far.  Insofar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out,  they  have  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Has  the  CBS 
money  actually  been  'put  into  the  project 
for  this  year'' 

Mr.  SPfilNGER  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  any  money  actually  delivered 
because  the  Corporation  has  been  in 
exisUMice  for  only  a  little  over  a  month  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  intend  to  give 
that  $1  million  this  month  or  this  year. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Presuming  that 
they  do  plan  to  give  it  this  year,  which  I 
imderstood  they  had  committed,  then  the 
Corporation  would  actually  have  $10  rail- 
lion  this  year  if  we  appropriate  the  S9 
million,  and  the  authorization  of  $9  mil- 
lion for  1969? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  .say  if  the 
gentleman  s  assumption  is  true,  that  is 
correct.  I  do  not  assume  that  they  are 
going  to  use  any  money. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Tlien  there 
would  be  S20  million  for  1969.  The  gen- 
tleman IS  not  suggesting  that  we  .sliould 
have  appropriated  and  someone  should 
liave  expended  the  S9  million  last  year 
when  there  was  no  board  of  directors  for 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Oh.  no.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  I  was  implying  they  should 
have  siient  S9  million  last  year?  Was  tliat 
the  question? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  said,  the 
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gentleman  said  we  originally  authorized 
$20  million  for  1969  fiscal  year,  and  $9 
million  In  1968. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  mis- 
understood me.  I  do  not  believe  I  said  it, 
but  If  I  did,  I  will  correct  It.  The  Presl- 
dents  budget  for  1969,  proposed  $20 
million.  Now  the  request  Is  for  $9  mil- 
lion in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BFiOWN  of  Ohio.  The  point  I 
would  like  to  make,  if  I  may.  is  that 
the  original  legislation  which  authorized 
this  program  called  for  the  expenditure 
of  $9  million  in  the  first  year.  The  Board 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
was  not  named  until,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out.  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  in 
elTect  $9  million  does  not  represent  a  cut. 
but  it  merely  represents  the  deferring 
of  the  action  of  the  authorization  of  $9 
million  for  the  first  year  to  1969.  which 
is  when  the  Corporation  got  into  being. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  should  say  it  will  be 
In  operation  in  19G9.  Yes;  I  believe  the 
gentleman's  last  statement  is  true.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
ask  this  one  other  thing:  On  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  this  program,  does  the  gen- 
tleman feel  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
estimate,  that  this  will  ultimately  cost 
approximately  $270  million,  is  inac- 
curate or  questionable? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes:  I  believe  it  is 
questionable,  very  questionable. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman care  to  put  an  ultimate  price  tag 
on  this  program? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one can  say  what  this  will  cost.  I  will  say 
probably  a  t:reat  deal  will  depend  on  how 
weU  this  Corporation  does  it^  job  and 
how  serious  the  demand  is  for  this  type 
of  programing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  it  be  a 
fair  assumption  to  say  it  will  cost  far  in 
excess  of  $9  million  annually? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes:  I  think  certainly 
they  would  need,  providing  they  are  suc- 
cessful, next  year  far  more  than  $9  mil- 
lion. Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 

side. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Devine]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  indicated,  this 
legislation  today  just  does  one  thing.  It 
provides  an  authorization  for  $9  million 
that  was  previously  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  which  was  not  appropriated, 
lo  be  applied  to  fiscal  year  1969.  which 
begins  on  July  1. 

I  think  in  examining  the  overall  fiscal 
.situation  of  our  Nation  today,  we  should 
take  into  consideration  particularly  the 
economic  crisis  we  are  facing,  and  the 
remarks  of  William  McChesney  Martin 
and  others.  The  fact  Is  the  President  for 
over  7  months  has  been  demanding  that 
the  Congress  enact  a  surtax  to  help  meet 
this  particular  crisis.  He  has  berated  the 
Congress  for  failing  to  give  this  to  him. 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  recognize  Con- 
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gress  represents  the  views  of  the  people. 
and  it  Is  the  people  who  are  not  feeling 
they  should  be  taxed  further  to  finance 
the  many  programs  that  jost  a  lot  of 
money.  I  think  inasmuch  as  there  has 
not  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  at  least  up  until  this  time, 
to  enact  additional  taxes  and  inasmuch 
as  the  people  do  not  want  additional 
taxes,  and  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  cut  expenses,  we 
can  forgo  this  $9  million  lor  at  least  an- 
other year. 

I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  committee  report  that 
was  issued  on  April  4,  1968,  and  .specifi- 
cally to  pages  6  and  7,  where  the  minority 
views  appear,  signed  by  six  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  setting  forth  a  number  of 
the  reasons  we  originally  resisted  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  when  it  was 
passed  in  1967.  Many  of  the  things  that 
we  suggested  are  coming  to  pass. 

The  public  corporation  has  just  been 
recently  activated,  but  on  my  desk  and 
I  think  on  the  desks  of  all  Members  this 
morning  there  appeared  a  copy  of  a 
speech  entitled  -Public  Television— 
Now,"  which  was  an  address  given  by 
Ben  Kubasik.  executive  director  of  the 
National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Public 
Television,  apparently  an  address  that 
occurred  a  week  ago  today,  on  April  18, 
before  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Communications.  Risking  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  someone  say  some  of 
his  remarks  are  being  lifted  out  of  con- 
text. I  would  jtist  point  out  a  few  of 
the  things  that  Mr.  Kubasik  said  In 
pleading  for  the  implementation  of  this 
particular  legislation. 

He  said  that  television  itself,  and  not 
just  public  television,  "frave  birth  to  the 
civil   rights  movement   as   we   know   it 
today." 
He  says: 


Television  has  wrought  chanpes  in  atti- 
tudes toward  war.  dlsassociation  from  tra- 
ditional party  pKjlitlcs.  and  commitments  in 
justice  and  love  to  all  men.  Because  these 
changes  have  come  to  us  through  one 
medium,  the  relationship  between  war.  poli- 
tics and  race  Is  strikingly  clear. 

He  says: 

This  participation  must  become  more  re- 
sponsible. This  participation  must  mature. 
This  participation  Involves  a  fuller  commit- 
ment to  reality  and  to  change. 

And 'he  submits  that — 

It  is  Public  Television  where  our  participa- 
tion and  involvement  to  change  and  reality 
can   take   place   as   it  can   nowhere   else. 

And  that — 

Nowhere  near  the  amounts  that  public 
broadcasting  really  needs  to  begin  operating 
as  it  should  are  contained  under  the  act 
passed  in    1967. 

He  adds: 

This  corporation  will  require  •  •  •  ap- 
proximately $40  million  In  its  first  year  and 
$60  million  a  year  in  the  following  years. 

And  Heavens  knows  how  much  each  year 
thereafter. 


He  says : 

The  $10.5  mllUon  facilities  money  alone, 
which  was  to  have  been  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1968 — 


That  is  the  subject  of  this  legislation 
here — 

und  was  properly  expected  by  the  public 
broadcasters  .md  their  audiences  as  a  .■sim- 
ple fxtpnplnn  of  the  Educational  Telpvifton 
Families  Aoi  of  1962.  are  despcrat<>ly  needed 
by  ihc  IHibllc  Telfvl.'lon  ahd  liiidlo  htat.ons 
of  liiib  country. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  public 
television  "is  movement  and  excitement 
and  entertainment  and  education  and 
Immanity  and  joy- all  scheduled  repu- 
larlv— on  public  television." 

Let  us  look  at  what  they  have  been 
doing.  He  says; 

There  Is  -SFrV  Journal."  the  excellrnt 
.series  (f  liroadcasts  wlilch  this  season  in- 
cluded -What  Harvest  lor  the  lieaper.'" 
■  Ro.jts  of  I'rejudlce"  and  "North  Vietnam." 

Any  Members  who  .saw  any  of  those 
can  inake  their  own  judgments  as  to 
whether  they  think  it  was  unbiased. 
straiglit  reporting. 

He  also  says : 

There  is  the  every-othcr-week  News  In 
rcrLpcctive,"  llie  perceptive  news  analysis 
tencs  with  Lester  Markel  and  top  Sew  York 
Trnrs  correspondents. 

Which  of  course  they  are  promoting. 

There  was  ihe  second  annual  NET  cover- 
npe  ;ind  probing  analysis  of  the  President's 
Slate  of  the  Union  Message. 

.A.-ain  we  wonder.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
if  they  endorse  managed  news? 

The  CHAIRM.'^N.  The  time  of  the  pen- 
ticman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote 
further  from  Mr.  Ben  Kubasik's  address: 

Let  me  ttiip  here  for  a  moment  to  say 
what  I  have  heard  many  others  reiterate. 
■■PBL's"  report  on  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
Sunday  following  liis  a.ssasslnation  on 
Thursdav,  told  more  about  him.  the  .South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  the 
responsibility  with  which  King  and  his  peo- 
ple were  forging  their  Poor  Mans  March  c.n 
Washington,  than  anything  else  that  was 
broadcast  or  printed  before  or  Mnce  that 
sorrowful  penod.  This  was  Public  Tele\i- 
slon  at  its  greatest.  This  is  what  it  should 
strive  always  to  be. 

He  says  also: 

Public  Television  tuition  persjunel  C'f  this 
country  meet  to  discuss  and  act  upon  wiiat 
they  cin  further  do  in  phetto  programming, 
a  crucial  area  where  Public  Television  has 
the  t.me  on  its  schedule  to  provide  an  un- 
paralleled public  i^ervire  <f  unparalleled 
necessity. 

He  further  adds: 

If  turning  over  large-scale  scheduling  to 
provide  answers  to  Amenca's  most  demand- 
ine  jiroblem  sounds  revolutionary,  so  be  it. 
We  are  in  revolution,  to  television's  con- 
science-molding credit,  l.irgeiy  of  television's 
makinc,  and  it  is  up  to  Public  Television 
to  make  Itself  available  to  give  meaninp  and 
direction  to  what  is  happening  in  An-.enc.i 
today.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  ihinli  cf  pro- 
gramming lor  a  lung  hot  summer,  with  the 
whites   doing   the   programming. 

He  says: 

We  live  now  in  a  long  hot  twelve-months- 
a  year,  every  year,  year-ln  and  yeax-out — 
and  the  challenge  in  conscience,  justice  and 
love  has  to  be  met. 
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of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  raised  the  question  a5  to  why  had 
not  this  Board,  which  controla  the  Cor- 
poration of  15  members,  not  been  finally 
appomted  until  about  6  weelts  ago? 

I  believe  I  might  have  to  lake  some 
responsibility  for  that  delay.  I  insi.sted 
long  t>efore  the  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  I  insisted  even 
stronger  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  with  the  White  Huuse  after 
the  bill  was  finally  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  success  of  this  bill  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  the  quality 
of  the  appointments  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  which  would  run  this  Corpo- 
ration, and  unless  this  Board  was  so 
distinguished  and  so  above  what  I  would 
call  partisanship  that  it  could  admm- 
Ister  this  in  the  public  interest,  that  It 
would  be  a  failure,  and  we  would  be  all 
disappomted  that  we  had  ever  voted  for 
It.  I  did  have  confidence  that  if  this 
Board  were  properly  appointed  we  could 
succeed. 

I  asked  the  President  to  please  take 
his  trnie  in  making  these  appointments 
to  be  sure  that  we  had  15  inemt)ers  whose 
standing  in  this  counti-y  was  sufflciect 
to  guide  this  kind  of  verv  jensitive  public 
media. 

Those  of  you  who  are  Interested  can 
look  at  page  10  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power  on  March  27  of  this  year  and 
you  will  see  that  there  are  15  persons 
appointed  I  doubt  if  you  could  find  15 
more  distmgiushed  or  more  qualitied 
people  to  run  tliis  Corporation. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
the  Chief  Executive  In  delaying  these  ap- 
pointments until  he  was  .sure  that  he  had 
men  of  that  quality. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Corporation 
can  succeed  unk-ss  you  have  such  peopUe 
loinrung  the  Corporation. 

This  caused  some  of  tlie  delay,  and 
then  the  Chairman  of  tiie  Conmiission 
for  the  flrsl  year.  Frank  Pace.  Jr  .  was 
in  the  hospital,  which  was  a  further  de- 
lay They  have  only  been  organized 
within  the  last  month.  So  I  want  the 
House  to  know  why  there  has  been  a 
delay  from  September  12  until  akwui  a 
month  ago  in  ijettins  this  Corporauon 
organized. 

What  happened  when  we  passed  the 
bill  on  September  12  of  last  year  with 
reference  to  money.'  We  authorized  S9 
million  to  run  this  Conxjration  for  the 
remainder  of  1968.  until  July  1.  1968. 
when  the  fiscal  year  1969  will  bejjin. 

Since  they  did  not  i4et  organized  until 
about  a  month  ago,  they  have  spent  no 
money  for  this  fiscal  year  and  they  are 
in  the  position  of  getting  their  staff  to- 
gether and  they  do  not  intend  to  spend 
any  money  in  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1968 

Now.  what  are  we  asking  by  this  piece 
of  legislation''  Sim'.ily  one  thing— the  $9 
million  which  was  put  in  the  legislation 
Uu.1  year  and  authorized  to  be  spent  In 
fiscal  1968  we  are  asking  to  be  put  m 
fiscal  year  1969  We  are  not  asking  lor 
any  new  money  We  are  asking  for  ttie 
money  which  was  not  spent  m  fiscal  year 
1968  to  be  authorlrxd  for  fiscal  y,  ar  1969. 

Where  does  this  i,'o  in  in  relation  to  the 
budsct  for  fiscal  year  1969?  The  admim- 
i;;tiation    in    its    budget    requested    $20 


million  In  other  words,  It  proposed  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  the  fiscal 
year  begrlnnlng  July  1,  1968  So.  if  you 
want  to  apply  it  to  the  1969  bud«et. 
which  we  are  asking  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion, it  is  a  reduction  from  the  budget 
figure  of  approximately  55  percent 

Tlure  has  been  raised  here  the  ques- 
tion by  some  distinguished  Members 
about  the  danger  and  the  ix)ssibility  that 
this  could  be  u.sed  by  a  government  to 
put  out  Its  own  propaganda  I  think  the 
members  of  that  committee  will  recall 
very  well  one  imp<'>rtant  amendment — 
and  unless  that  amendment  had  Kone 
in,  I  doubt  very  much  if  that  bill  would 
have  ever  left  the  committee — and  that 
amendment  said  that  programing  done 
by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
had  to  be — and  I  quote  these  words — 
"had  to  be  balanced  and  objective  " 

Second,  there  could  be  no  editorial- 
izing. 

Without  those  two  protections  in  this 
legislation.  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
passed  out.  and  if  it  had  not  been  in 
there,  I  would  not  have  supported  it  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

We  felt  when  thlc  bill  was  l>efore  the 
committee  last  year  that  there  ou?ht  to 
be  \  built-in  protection  for  the  minority. 
Therefore,  on  this  board  which  was 
set  up  to  head  this  Corporation  pro- 
vided that  there  could  not  be  any  more 
than  eight  members  from  one  party. 
This  is  the  same  built-m  safeguard  that 
we  have  in  all  of  the  .seven  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  wherein  majority  party 
may  have  only  one  more  member  on 
those  Commissions  than  the  minority 
party. 

So  we  tried  to  build  into  this  a  guar- 
anteed objectivity. 

The  objection  has  t)een  raised  that  we 
do  not  have  the  views  from  HEW  on  fu- 
ture costs.  I  would  have  tjeen  disturbed 
myself  if  we  had  not  had  those  costs  and 
this  Corporation  had  been  formed  last 
October,  because  I  think  it  would  liave 
been  the  basine.ss  of  the  Corporation  to 
get  the  views  of  HEW  on  this  question. 
But  I  will  admit  that  since  the  Corpora- 
tion Ls  not  active,  and  has  not  spent  any 
money,  there  is  no  experience  in  the  field. 
But  I  would  expect  that  next  year  HEW 
will  come  before  our  hearings  with  an 
estimate  of  what  they  think  this  will  cost 
for  a  year  or  two. 

A  moment  or  two  ago  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  he  had  talked  with  represen- 
tatives of  either  the  Rockefeller  or  the 
Ford  Foimdation  and  they  said  $40  mil- 
lion next  year,  and  $60  million  the  fol- 
lowing year.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
rely  on  either  of  those  foundations  for 
any  opinion  as  to  what  this  Corporation 
will  cost  I  am  going  to  listen  to  the  evi- 
dence as  it  comes  to  the  committee  and 
make  up  my  mind  on  what  I  think  this 
Corixjration  should  spend  during  the 
next  few  years.  I  do  not  intend  to  rely 
on  any  outside  information  as  to  what 
I  think  this  Corporation  ought  to 
spend — and  1  think  with  very  fiood 
reason. 

Second,  I  want  it  to  be  known  that  this 
Corix)ration  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Pul)iic  Broadcasting  Laboratory  which  is 
bting  financed  by  the  Rockefeller  or  the 
Fold  Foundation — absolutely  iiothing  to 


do  with  It.  Some  of  you  have  seen  pro- 
grams this  last  year  by  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Laboratory.  All  were  privately 
financed.  There  Ls  nothing  we  could  do 
about  It  if  we  wanted  to.  That  is  all  en- 
tirely private  in  nature  and  privately 
financed. 

Lastly.  I  wish  to  make  this  clear,  I 
hope,  to  all  my  friends  who  are  either  for 
or  against  the  bill.  that,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Corporation,  we  are  not  in 
any  conflict,  in  any  way.  with  private  TV 
or  the  networks.  We  have  had  testimony 
from  all  three  of  the  networks  and  all 
three  of  them  have  i^iven  us  a  Kood  word 
in  behalf  of  this  Corporation.  CBS  has 
offered  $1  million  as  its  part,  at  least,  in 
the  betrinning,  to  show  its  good  will  to- 
ward tWs  Corporation  But  I  do  believe 
the  only  issue  here  really — and  I  have 
taken  some  time  to  give  what  I  thought 
the  Members  ought  to  have  as  to  what  we 
have  done  since  September  12.  1967— but 
the  only  issue  here  today  is  that  we  are 
asking  that  you  .strike  out  1968"  and 
insert  the  word  •1969"  to  authorize  the 
S9  million  for  1969  that  the  Corporation 
will  have  to  spend  in  1968  had  it  been  in 
existence.  It  .seems  to  me  that  that  Is  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Has  the  gentle- 
man abandoned  the  idea  that  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  will  find  some 
other  direct  means  of  financing  besides 
appropriation? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  have  not  abandoned 
that  by  any  means,  but  I  do  believe  that 
it  is  going  to  take  something  volimtary. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  we  can 
compel  anyone  to  come  In  and  plve 
money.  In  the  beginning  I  was  very  hope- 
ful that  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  it.self  would  come 
forward-  But  thus  far.  Insofar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out.  they  have  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Has  the  CBS 
money  actually  been  put  Into  the  project 
for  this  year? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  any  money  actually  delivered 
because  the  Corporation  has  been  In 
existence  for  only  a  little  over  a  month  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  intend  to  give 
that  $1  million  this  month  or  this  year. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Presummg  that 
they  do  plan  to  give  it  this  year,  which  I 
understood  they  had  committed,  then  the 
Corporation  would  actually  have  $10  rail- 
lion  this  year  if  we  appropriate  the  S9 
million,  and  the  authorization  of  S9  mU- 
Uon  for  1969? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  .say  if  the 
gentleman  s  assumption  is  true,  that  is 
correct.  I  do  not  assume  that  they  are 
going  to  use  any  money. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Tlien  there 
would  be  $20  million  for  1969.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  suggestmg  that  we  should 
have  appropriated  and  someone  should 
have  expended  the  $9  million  last  year 
when  there  was  no  board  of  directors  for 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation? 

Mr  SPRINGER  Oh.  no.  D<;x>s  the  gen- 
tleman mean  I  was  iniplying  they  should 
have  spent  $9  million  last  year.^  Was  tliat 
the  question? 

Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio    .A.s   I  said,   the 
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gentleman  said  we  orii;lnally  autiioriy,ed 
$20  million  for  1969  fiscal  year,  and  $9 
million  in  1968. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  The  gentleman  mis- 
understood me.  I  do  not  believe  I  said  It, 
but  if  I  did.  I  will  correct  it.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  1969.  propo.sed  $20 
million.  Now  the  request  is  for  $9  mil- 
lion in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  !  oint  I 
would  like  to  make,  if  I  may.  is  tliat 
the  oripinal  legislation  which  authorized 
this  program  called  for  the  expenditure 
of  $9  million  m  the  fir.st  year  The  Board 
of  the  Public  15roadca.st:ng  Corporation 
was  not  named  until,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out.  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  .so  in 
effect  $9  million  does  not  represent  a  cut. 
but  it  merely  reiircscnls  the  deferring 
of  the  action  of  the  authorization  of  S9 
million  for  the  first  year  to  1969,  which 
is  when  the  Corporation  got  into  being. 
Mr  SPRINGER.  I  should  .'^ay  it  will  be 
In  operation  in  19C9.  Yes:  I  believe  the 
gentleman's  last  statement  is  true.  I  be- 
lieve that  IS  corrcc-t. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  1  would  like  to 
ask  this  one  other  thing;  On  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  this  program,  does  the  gen- 
tleman feel  the  Carnegie  Foimdation 
estimate,  that  this  will  ultimately  cost 
approximaU'ly  $270  million,  is  inac- 
curate or  ciutsLionable? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is 
questionable,  very  questionable. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  the  rcn- 
tleman  care  to  put  an  ultimate  price  tag 
on  this  p>ro;:!-am? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  dj  r-ot  believe  any- 
one can  say  what  this  will  cost.  I  will  say 
probably  a  ^reat  deal  will  depend  on  how 
well  this  Corporation  does  its  job  and 
how  .serious  the  demand  is  for  this  type 
of  jirotTianiinG. 

Mr.  BRO'V^'N  of  Ohio.  Would  it  be  a 
fair  assumption  to  say  it  will  cost  far  in 
excess  of  $9  million  annuallj'? 

.Mr  SPRINGER  Yts;  I  think  certainly 
they  would  need,  providing  they  are  suc- 
cessful, r.ext  year  far  more  than  $9  mil- 
lion. Yes,  .sir. 

Mr.  BROWT^  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Tlie  CH-MRMAN.  Tlic  ecnlleman  has 
consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  w-e 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 

side. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  t-3  the  icntleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  DevineI 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  indicated,  this 
legislation  today  just  does  one  thing.  It 
provides  an  authorization  for  S9  million 
that  was  previously  authorized  for  fiscal 
vear  1968.  which  was  not  appropriated, 
to  be  applied  to  fiscal  year  1969,  which 
begins  on  July  1- 

I  think  in  examining  the  overall  fiscal 
.situation  of  our  Nation  today,  we  should 
take  into  consideration  particularly  the 
economic  crisis  we  are  facing,  and  the 
remarks  of  William  McChesney  Martin 
and  others  The  fact  Is  the  President  for 
over  7  months  has  been  demanding  that 
the  Congress  enact  a  surtax  to  help  meet 
this  particular  crisis.  He  has  berated  the 
Congress  for  failing  to  give  this  to  him. 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  recognize  Con- 
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gress  represents  the  views  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  the  people  who  are  not  feeling 
they  should  be  taxed  further  to  finance 
the"  many  programs  that  josl  a  lot  of 
money.  I  think  inasmuch  as  there  has 
not  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  at  least  up  until  this  time, 
to  enact  additional  taxes  and  inasmuch 
as  the  people  do  not  want  additional 
t,\xes,  and  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  cut  expenses,  we 
can  lorgo  this  S9  million  for  at  least  an- 
other year. 

I  would  mvile  the  attention  of  the 
Mimbcrs  u  the  committee  report  that 
was  Lssued  on  April  4.  19G8.  and  .specifi- 
cally to  pages  C  and  7.  where  the  minority 
views  appear,  signed  by  six  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ciimmcrce.  .setting  forth  a  number  of 
the  reasons  we  originally  resisted  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  when  it  was 
pa.ssed  in  1967,  Many  of  the  things  that 
we  suggested  are  coming  to  pass. 

The  public  corporation  has  ju.st  been 
recently  activated,  but  on  my  desk  and 
I  think  on  the  desks  of  all  :.Tembcrs  this 
morning  there  appeared  a  copy  of  a 
.spe-:ch  entitled  ■Public  Teltvision— 
Now."  which  was  an  address  given  by 
Ben  Kubasik.  executive  director  of  the 
National  Citizens'  Committee  lor  Public 
Television,  apparer.tly  an  address  that 
occurred  a  week  ago  today,  on  April  18. 
before  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Communications.  Risking  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  someone  say  some  of 
his  remarks  are  being  lifted  out  of  con- 
text, I  would  just  point  out  a  few  of 
the  things  that  Mr.  Kubasik  said  in 
pleading  for  the  implementation  of  this 
particular   legislation. 

He  said  that  television  it,se!f.  and  not 
just  public  television,  "'/ave  birth  to  the 
civil   rights   movement    as   we   know    it 
today." 
He   says ; 

Television  has -wroucht  rhanges  in  atti- 
tudes toward  war,  disassociation  Irom  tra- 
ditional party  politics,  and  commitments  In 
Justice  and  love  to  all  men.  Because  t;iese 
changes  have  come  to  us  through  one 
medium,  the  relationship  between  war,  poli- 
tics and  race  is  Etrik!ng;y  clear. 


He  says: 

This  participation  must  become  more  re- 
■sponsible.  ThlB  participation  must  mature. 
This  participation  Involves  a  fuller  commit- 
ment  to  reality   and   to  change. 

And  he  submits  that — 

It  is  Public  Television  where  our  participa- 
tion and  involvement  to  chanee  and  reality 
can   take   place   as   it   can   nowhere   else. 

And  that — 

Nowhere  near  the  amounts  that  public 
broadcasting  really  needs  to  begin  operat.ng 
as  it  should  are  contained  under  the  act 
passed    in    1967. 

He  adds: 

This  corporation  will  require  •  •  •  ap- 
proximately $40  million  in  its  &rst  year  and 
$60  million  a  year  in  the  following  years. 

And  Heavens  knows  how  much  each  year 
thereafter. 

He  says : 

The  $10.5  mllUon  facilities  money  alone. 
which  was  to  have  been  appropriated  lor 
fiscal  1968 — 


That  is  the  subject  of  this  legislation 
here — 

.ind  was  properly  expected  by  the  public 
broadcasters  and  their  audiences  as  a  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  Educational  Television 
Facilities  Act  of  1962,  are  desperately  needed 
by  the  Public  Television  and  Kadlo  stations 
of  l!Us  country 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  public 
television  "is  movement  and  excitement 
and  entertainment  and  education  and 
humanity  and  joy— all  scheduled  regu- 
larly—on  public  telcvi.sion." 

Let  us  look  at  what  they  have  been 
doing.  He  says: 

There  is  "NET  Journal."  the  excellent 
series  <f  broadcasts  which  this  season  In- 
cluded -What  Harvest  for  the  Reaper?" 
■  Roots  of  Prejudice"  and  'North  Vietnam." 

Any  Members  who  saw  any  of  those 
can  make  their  own  judgments  as  to 
whether  they  think  it  was  unbiased, 
straight  reporting. 

He  also  says : 

There  is  the  every-other-week  "News  In 
Pcrcpective,"  the  perceptive  news  analysis 
series  with  Lester  Markel  and  top  Ncir  York 
Tiinr.i  correspondents. 

Which  of  course  they  are  promoting. 

There  was  the  second  annual  IfET  cover- 
age and  probing  analysis  of  the  Presidents 
State  of  the  Union  Message. 

A^'ain  we  wonder.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
if  they  cndor.se  managed  news? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  ':'en- 
tlcman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  pcnticman  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DE'VTNE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  quote 
further  from  Mr.  Ben  Kubasik's  address: 

Let  me  .ston  liere  for  a  moment  to  say 
v.hat  I  have  heard  many  others  reiterate. 
■■PBL's"  report  on  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
Sunday  following  his  assassination  on 
Thuroday,  told  more  about  him,  the  .South- 
ern Christian  Le.idershlp  Conicrcuce  and  tne 
responsibility  with  which  King  and  lils  peo- 
ple were  forging  their  Poor  Mans  March  tn 
W.vshmgton,  than  anything  clfe  <-hal  w.is 
hroadrast  or  printed  before  or  elnce  that 
sorrowful  per.od.  This  was  Public  Televi- 
sion at  Its  createst.  This  is  what  it  should 
strive  always  to  be. 

He  .says  abio: 

Public  Television  station  personnel  of  this 
counu-y  meet  to  discu.ss  and  act  upon  what 
they  cj.n  further  do  in  ghetto  programmine, 
a  crucial  area  where  Public  Tclev.sion  !..is 
the  t.me  on  its  sxhedule  to  provide  an  un- 
par.illeled  public  .--ervice  of  unparalleled 
necessity. 

He  further  adds: 

If  turning  over  large-scale  scheduling  to 
provide  answers  to  America's  most  demand- 
ing problem  sounds  revolutionary,  so  be  it. 
We  are  in  revolution,  to  television's  con- 
science-molding credit,  l.trgely  of  television's 
maKlng,  and  It  Is  up  to  Public  Television 
to  maiie  Itself  available  to  give  meaning  and 
direction  to  what  is  happening  ;n  Anienc.i, 
today.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  think  cf  pro- 
gramnxing  for  a  long  hot  summer,  with  ;.-.e 
whites   doing   the   programming. 

He  says: 

We  live  now  in  a  long  hot  twelve-months- 
a  year,  every  year,  year-ln  and  year-out— 
and  the  challenge  m  conscience.  Justice  and 
love  has  to  be  met. 
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He  adda: 

It  la  television  which  haa  made  ua  look 
at  war  In  the  faces  of  an  <il!en  people's 
cruahed  and  wounded  children  and.  in  that 
alien  counto'.  0"r  <jwn  peoples  maimed  ,ind 
dying  youth 

He  concludes  that  ;t."  meanins;  pub- 
lic television — 

It  ttlone  amung  our  communications  media, 
he  they  broadcast  or  print,  is  capable  .it  ^11 
t.inies  ijf  reaching  out  to  ill  our  people  .ind 
helping  set  .^rlght  the  disorder  .ind  chaos  re- 
flected dally  in  spoken  or  written  heiidllnee 

This,  of  course.  wouJd  indicate  to  vou 
that  public  televi.slon  has  to  implement 
your  knowledge  and  s^ive  you  direction. 
becau.->e  you  cannot  believe  everything 
that  you  see  or  hear  or  read  in  the  news- 
papers In  effect,  m  my  analy.'^is  of  his 
speech,  he  is  saying  that  public  televi- 
sion wnll  be  giving  you  the  guidelines 
that  you  need  and  you  will  not  wet  them 
from  any  other  source  It  seems  to  me 
another  bir  step  in  the  direction  of  .-.o- 
cialistlc  orMitation.  where  we  authorize 
the  exi)enditure  of  public  funds  to  create 
another  public  body  to  centralize  thmk- 
in«  power,  authority  and  control,  away 
from  our  basic  tree  enterprise  system. 
I  feel  It  can  create  a  dangerous  burcauc- 
lacv  for  news  management 

Mr  HALL,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
i?entleman  yield  ' 

Mr  DEVINE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  >;entleman  irnm   Missouri 

Mr  HAIX  I  appreciate  the  t^entleman 
yielding  to  me  Would  it  come  under  the 
purview  of  this  committee  if  tins  educa- 
tional T\'  bill  i>a.v>es  .md  the  Comnussion 
IS  establisiied  and  niles  and  reijulaiions 
and  KUidelines  are  drawn  up.  to  super- 
vise and  investigate  or  at  least  to  inquire 
into  the  question  and  the  effect  that 
might  be  had  bv  computers  plus  a  legiti- 
mate sample  taking  which  is  done  on 
election  days  and  the  broadcasts  and  esti- 
mates made  lo.ng  before  the  polls  are 
clased  m  the  otner  latitudes  of  the  Na- 
tion'' 

Mr  DEVINE  If  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman s  question  correctly,  it  would  not 
fall  within  the  purview  of  tins  corpora- 
tion that  IS  created  by  this  committee. 
The  jurisdiction  for  that  ;>articular  mat- 
ter would  still  remain  m  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr  HALL  This  would  change  nothing 
with  regard  to  that  bfcause.  if  there  is 
anything'  that  our  Nation  needs,  it  is  to 
realize  that  just  because  something  is  In 
print  or  you  see  it  on  television  it  does 
not  necessarily  make  it  so 

Mr  DEVINE.  In  all  fairness,  Mr 
Chairman.  I  am  including  the  entire 
speech  ol  Mr  Kuba^ik.  in  order  that  it 
can  be  read  m  its  full  context; 

PUBLIC    TELEVISION — NOW 

I  An  address  by  Ben  Kubaslk.  executive  cii- 
reclor,  Nation.il  Citizens  Committee  for 
Public  Television,  .\pril  18.  1968.  before 
rhe  National  Societv  for  the  Study  of  Com- 
munication, New  York.  N  Y  < 

As  with  all  speeches  that  I  have  ever  been 
involved  with,  their  titles  are  made  up  one 
or  two  months  in  advance  to  fit  nny  contin- 
gency. Future  Directions  and  Dimensions  of 
Public  Television"  is  such  a  title  My  life  haa 
been  spent  In  news —on  newspapers  and  in 
broadcasting— and  so  perh^iips  I  have  more 
of  a  crisis  mentality  than  most  I  always  as- 
pect that  I  have  to  be  free  to  move  in  any 
direction  based  on  any  emergency  that  might 


come  up  no  matter  what  I  am  talking  about 
Enough  haa  ttappened  this  paat  two  nnd  one- 
half  weeks  to  justify  my  prripenslty  for  open- 
ended  titlee. 

The  future  directtona  and  dlmenalona  of 
Public  Television"  ore  taking  their  final  form 
now  Everything  I  have  to  say  today  la  based 
upon  that  premise 

Better  than  many,  those  of  you  asaembled 
here  have  your  own  ideas  ii8  to  the  effect 
that  maaa  communicHtlors  notably  tele- 
vision cnn  und  drjes  have  nn  its  audiences. 
While  there  <ire  attempia  to  determine  tlie 
iize  I'f  television  audiences,  there  really  la 
no  effective  meaaurlng  device  by  which  to 
know  lelevWIon's  impact  on  ourselves,  as  in- 
dividuals and  aa  a  nation.  Undoubtedly,  all 
of  television,  from  the  most  crasa  to  the  most 
algnincant.  ha»  lt«  effects.  We  Intuitively 
can  graap  where  television's  impact  Is  the 
greatest  We  cannot  deny,  for  example,  that 
what  IS  chosen  to  be  shown  and  what  we 
choose  to  watch  tells  us  much  about  our- 
selves, aa  individuals  and  as  a  nation 

Tlie  Vietnam  War.  at  any  other  point  in 
ovir  hlstorv,  could  have  been  and  probably 
would  have  been  remote  to  most  Americans, 
despite  the  tullest  coverage  by  newspapers, 
maga?ine«.  e\en  radio  But  death  and  devas- 
tation as  shown  .-n  televi.slon  are  seen  with 
devastating  clarity  The  imagination  does 
not  ignoie  ur  erase  or  turn  into  mock  heroics 
actual  sights  of  suffering.  The  debate,  the 
dissent  over  Vietnam  and  its  Immeasurable 
corusequences  on  our  society  comes,  more 
than  from  anywhere  else,  from  television 

Political  candidates,  those  seeking  office 
and  those  disclaiming  such  ambitions,  are 
made  into  the  reality  they  t>ecome  not  so 
much  because  of  what  they  say  but  because 
of  how  they  say  It  or  appear  to  be  saying  It — 
and  how  we  react  to  what  they  :ire  l>aylng — 
on  television  These  men  cannot  Ignore  the 
communications  capability  of  their  age  The 
degree  to  which  they  can  communicate  them- 
selves, their  programs,  their  policies  tind 
their  .iccomplishments  to  the  rest  of  us  will 
determine  the  degree  to  which  they  will  be 
successful   in  seeking  or  remaining  In  office. 

It  is  said  that  television  gave  birth  to  the 
rivll  rights  movement  as  we  know  it  today. 
That  is  unquestionably  true  This  nations 
most  recent  tragic  aasasslnatton  was  not 
merely  the  reporting  or  recording  of  an  event: 
It  was  a  commentary  on  ourselves,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation  So  were  the  many 
vears  of  the  sequential  aiid  unforgettable 
series  of  moving  events  that  television 
brought  to  us  to  sear  our  minds  and  hearts 
and  consciences —  from  BviU  Conner  s  dogs 
to  Martin  Luther  King  s  March  .>n  Washing- 
U)n  to  the  sorrow  and  shame  of  a  nation 
that  we  experienced  only  a  few  days  :igo 

Television  is  not  only  an  observer  It  Is 
a  participant.  Watching  television,  we  are 
not  only  observers  We  are  participants.  To- 
gether—  television  and  you  and  I — we  are 
involved  ;n  the  choice  of  selecting  the  shape 
of  our  destiny  as  no  other  body  of  men  ever 
was  capable  in  the  history  of  humanity  With 
reality  on  television,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  passive  involvement  What  television  tells 
^Ls  :n  our  hearts  about  war.  about  politics, 
atxjut  race,  has  to  !«  translated,  has  to 
change  us,  has  to  make  us  better  or  worse. 
Television  has  brought  us  to  the  precipice  of 
an  informed  conscience  Television  cannot 
now  remove  itself  from  helping  us  make  de- 
cisions as  though  it  were  not  here.  Because. 
you  see.  It  is  It  Is  part  of  our  lives,  our 
cities,  our  gliettos,  our  landscape,  our  world 
and — to  the  extent  that  we  assimilate  Into 
ourselves  what  It  shows  us  and  television 
assimilates  us  into  showing  us  back  to  cur- 
selves — it  is  us. 

It  IS  not  enough  to  give  birth  to  anything 
and  then  to  let  that  which  lias  been  born  seek 
Its  own  solutions.  Television  has  wrought 
changes  in  attitudes  toward  war.  dlsasso- 
ciation  from  traditional  party  politics,  and 
commitments  In  Justice  and  love  to  all  men. 
Because    Uiese    changes    have    come    to    us 


through  one  medium,  the  relationship  be- 
tween war.  politics  and  race  Is  strikingly 
clear  They  are  one  story,  one  movement  in 
history.  Television's  Involvement,  as  our  In- 
volvement with  It  and  it  with  us.  must  in- 
crease and  grow  This  parliclputlon  must  be- 
come more  responsible  This  participation 
must  mature  rhis  participation  Involves  a 
fuller  commitment  to  reality  and  to  change. 
And  I  submit  that  it  Is  Public  Television 
where  our  participation  and  Involvement  to 
change  and  reality  can  take  place  as  It  can 
nowhere  else 

There  are.  at  this  moment,  some  160  non- 
commercial television  stations  in  this  country 
which  the  Carnegie  Commission  Report  has 
given  the  over-all  title  of  Public  Television 
Public  relevlslon  is  a  loose  confederation  of 
community  educational  television  stations 
.ind  stations  licensed  under  university,  school 
l>oard  and  state  auspices  Its  prf>grammlng  is 
achieved  locally  as  well  through  broadcasts 
provided  by  National  Educatlorifil  Television 
(NBTTi  and  its  autonomous  dIvLsion.  the 
Public  Broadcast  Laboratory  iPBL|.  Only 
occasionally  do  the  Public  Televi.slon  outlets 
have  the  capmblllly  of  interconnection,  of 
networking,  that  Is.  of  simultaneously  Join- 
ing the  various  stations  on  a  coast-to-coast 
hcK'kup  for  Its  broadcasts. 

Despite  the  present  networking  limita- 
tions. Public  Television,  night  after  night,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  has  continued  do- 
ing a  remarkable  Ji.ib  of  Informing  the  .^meri- 
can  people  un  precisely  those  subjects  whi>  h 
most  affect  us  More  has  to  be  done  ob- 
viouslv.  and  more  can  be  done-  provided 
that  the  wheels  which  have  been  set  In  mo- 
tion to  make  Ptiblic  Television  a  strong, 
healthy  and  productive  service  are  allowed 
to  pick  up  momentum  There  Is  a  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  under  which  money 
for  new  facilities  and  construction  Is  au- 
thorized .md  under  which  a  Corporation  for 
Public  Broiidcastlng  is  established  A  fifteen- 
man  board  has  been  selected  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  which  will 
have   its   first   meeting   later   this   month 

Only  through  the  offices  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  .iccordlng  to  Con- 
gress' own  definition  In  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967.  can  all  the  ncUvities  that 
a  strengthened  Public  Television  this  country 
needs  be  .lecoinplished.  It  is  intended  that 
the  Corpor.ition  will: 

FaciliUite  the  full  development  of  Public 
Broadci\£ting. 

Re  the  body  to  .^sslst  in  the  establishment 
.ir.d  development  of  non-commercial  televi- 
sion and  radio  suitions. 

Make  funds  available  for  production  of 
programs  of  high  quality  for  non-commercial 
bro.adcast'.ng 

Obtain  irrants  from  various  sources  and 
make  payments  to  local  suitions  for  program- 
ming and  other  costs  of  operations. 

-.Arrange  by  grant  or  contract  for  Intercon- 
nection facilities  at  the  free  or  reduced  rates 
which  the  communications  common  c.irncrs 
are  permitted  by  the  Act  to  provide 

Engage  in  activities  that  wnll  assure  maxi- 
mum freedom  of-t*e  system  .iiid  its  st.itioiis. 
Have   hnal   responsibility   for   recommei.d- 
ir.g  a   permanent   financing  plan  for  Public 
Broidcasting. 

Ttiere  is  one  major  problem  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967.  liowever.  No  governmental  monies  .is 
yet  have  been  .'ippropriated  for  cither  the 
Corporation  or  for  f.icilities.  The  i-'J  million 
intended  for  the  Corporation  to  begin  Us  op- 
erations IS  being  moved  by  the  Congress  into 
next  ;, ear's  fiscal  budget — with  no  guarantee 
that  the  .uU  sum  will  be  forthcoming  tlien. 
The  510  5  million  for  facilities  eirmarked  lor 
the  current  fiscal  vear  under  the  Act  i.s  being 
Ignored  and  the  jl2  5  million  that  the  Act 
calls  for  in  the  next  fiscal  year  i.s-  going  to 
be  requested  These  sums  of  money  are  no- 
where near  the  amounts  that  Public  Broad- 
casting re.illy  needs  to  begin  operating  as  it 
should.    The    Carnegie    Commission    Report, 
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upon  which  the  legislation  Is  based,  said  "the 
Corporation  will  require  from  Federal  funds 
approximately  *4t)  million  in  its  first  year  aiid 
$60  million  a  year  la  the  lollowlng  years. 
allowing  for  a  luoderatcly  r.ipld  buildup." 

At  the  tune  when  the  Cirnpt'le  Commis- 
sion made  public  Us  report  in  January. 
1967-  the  Vietnam  War,  l!ic  political  Eitua- 
tion  and  this  country's  r.iclal  crises  had  not 
escalated  into  the  complexities  that  need 
unnuelllnp  nnd  explanation  as  they  do  today. 
The  far-.sightedness  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion's lifteen  dlstmgiU:  hcd  members  has  not 
been  allowed  to  flower  into  the  full  blf»m 
that  should  by  now  have  occurred  Political 
practicalities  have  dictated  a  slow,  pradualls- 
tic  approach  to  the  nv^l  serious  r  f  our  prob- 
lems todav.  involving  all  of  us  together  with 
Public  Television  in  an  understanding  to- 
ward positive  action  in  the  solution  of  this 
nation's    invnad    and    growing    difficulties. 

The  $10  5  million  lacllltles  money  alone, 
which  was  to  have  been  appropriated  for 
tiscal  1968  and  w.is  properly  expected  by  the 
public  broadc.istcrs  fuid  their  audiences  as  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Educational  Tele- 
vision Facilities  Act  of  1962.  are  desperately 
needed  by  the  Public  Television  and  Radio 
ft.'vtlons  of  this  country  Already,  there  are 
project  requests  In  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  nnd  Welfare  for  funds 
three  and  one-half  times  the  amount  that 
was  to  have  been  but  as  yet  has  not  been 
appropriated  lor  fiscal  1968.  The  needed 
monies  for  Public  Television  and  Radio  sta- 
tion f.icilities  are  mounting  at  the  rate  of 
almost  $20  million  per  year  while  nothing  Is 
appropriated  for  them. 

At  least  thnt  $10  5  million  In  facilities 
monies  should  etill  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing must  inherit  the  strongest  possible  sys- 
tem of  Public  Broadcasting  stations  for  It  to 
service  in  the  public  Interest. 

Tlicre  is  no  desire  here  to  divorce  myself 
from  the  multitudinous  problems  this  nation 
laces.  The  Committee  of  which  I  am  the 
servant  exists,  in  point  of  fact,  to  foster  a 
broadcasting  system  that  will  help  this  na- 
tion better  to  face,  understand  and  solve 
these  problems.  Where  federal  funds  are  un- 
available because  tf  emergency  budgetary 
considerations  caused  by  the  difficulties  in 
which  this  country  finds  itself,  It  might  be 
argued  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
delay. 

To  answer  that  argument,  there  are  several 
points  In  conjunction  with  the  funding  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  that 
must  be  made  with  precision.  A  Public 
Broadcasting  system  of  the  breadth  en- 
visioned in  the  Congress'  1967  Act  cannot 
get  fully  under  way  until  Federal  monies 
begin  to  make  it  possible.  Such  a  Public 
Broadcasting  system,  at  this  point  in  our 
history,  could  do  much  to  report  and  clarify 
the  Issues  which  threaten  to  tear  this  na- 
tion apart.  The  fact  Is  that  any  delay  In 
starting  a  strong,  healthy  and  productive 
Public  Television  system  on  its  way  keeps 
our  national  communications  from  taking  on 
a  form  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  this 
nation's  well-being. 

The  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Television  exists  to  make  the  American 
people  aware  of  the  reality  and  the  potential 
of  Public  Broadcasting.  This  does  not  mean 
only  appealing  to  the  converted;  It  means 
making  new  disciples  of  those  countless  mil- 
lions who  do  not  tune  to  Public  Television. 

Toward  that  end,  the  Citizens  Committee 
seeks  the  support  of  national  organizations 
and  associations,  through  their  leaders  and 
individual  members  and  through  their  pub- 
lications, to  spread  the  word  about  Public 
Television.  We  have  an  advisory  council  of 
national  organizations,  and  I  propose  to  you 
here  tixlay  tliat  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Communication  would  be  most  wel- 
come as  a  member  of  our  advisory  council. 
The  word  has  to  be  made  known  through 


the   largest   possible   public   relations-adver- 
tising campaign  that  can  be  mounted.  The 
methods  used  to  sell  any  product  for  which 
wide    acceiitaiue    or    tu.upjrt    i.-    souglit    .;r<' 
the    methods    that    Public    Televl.'^lon    must 
employ  to  make  its  mes,sape   known    Public 
Television  has  been  referred   to  as  minority 
television— a  name  Public  Television  whole- 
heartedly accepts  but   not  lor   the   ustially- 
stated     reason     that     l.irge-scale     .aidiences 
would  not  be  Interested,  The   (luality  oller- 
iiigs  of   the  commercial    networks—enjoying 
the  best  in   promotion,   advertii-ing  and   ex- 
ploitation techniques— have  shown  lime  and 
again    the   degree    to   which    qu.Uitative   mi- 
nority  programmlne   has   reached    (lU.mtiUa- 
tive  majoritv  audiences.  The  luur-hour-long 
broadcast   oil    Africa,    the    '  CU.S    Playhouse- 
specials,  the  latest  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
hearings  with  Dean  Rusk,  which  outdrew  its 
tl.vtimc  cuinpetition.  ..n-  (  i.U    .i  lew   of  the 
ix.uiiple.^,    oi    ihe    t'..irit    that    America    ::nd 
its  audiences  have  which  must  be  quenched. 
Whenever    anybody    in    Public    Television 
lets    his    imagination    soar,    he    talks    about 
some    mythical    future    time    when    Public 
Television  is  going  to  be  r^  niprt:ti\e  f-ir  au- 
diences. Audiences   must   begin   to   know   in 
far  greater   abundance   than   is   the  case   at 
present    that    PubUc    Television    exists    and 
they  must  begin  to  grasp  more  tiian  they  do 
at  the  moment  that  there  is  movement  and 
excitement   and    entertainment   and   educa- 
tion and   humanity   and   Joy— .ill   scheduled 
regularly — on    PubUc    Te'.evislon    that    ihey 
cannot    find    scheduled    regularly    anwhere 
else.  Only  bv  making  audiences  tune  in  can 
the  audiences  that  do  exist  fur  Public  Tele- 
vision  become    habitues    and    supporters   of 
Public    Television. 

Let  us  look  at  only  a  few  of  the  outstand- 
ing examples  of  broadcasts  that  have  been. 
are  and  will  be  carried  on  Public  Television: 
There  is  "NET  Journal."  the  excellent 
series  of  broadcasts  which  this  season  in- 
cluded "What  Harvest  lor  the  Reaper?  " 
"Roots  of  Prejudice"  and  "North  Vittnam." 
There  is  the  e very-other-week  "News  in 
Persf)ective,"  the  perceptive  news  analysis 
series  with  Lester  Markel  and  top  New  York 
Times  correspondents. 

There  Is  the  fine  "NET  Pl.ayhouse"  series 
with  productions  such  as  'Home,"  "Next 
Time  I'll  Sing  To  You"  and  Santha  Rama 
Rau's  adaptation  to  E.  M.  Forster's  "A  Pas- 
sage to  India." 

There  was  the  second  annual  NET  coverage 
and  probing  analysis  of  the  President's  State 
of  the  Union  Message. 

There  is  "PEL,"  the  Sunday  evening  ex- 
perimental series. 

Let  me  stop  here  for  a  moment  to  say 
what  I  have  heard  many  others  reiterate. 
"PEL'S"  report  on  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
Sunday  following  his  assassination  on  Thurs- 
day, told  more  tbout  him.  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  the 
responsibility  with  which  King  and  his  peo- 
ple were  forging  their  Poor  Man's  March  on 
"Washington,  than  anything  else  that  was 
broadcast  or  printed  before  or  since  that 
sorrowful  period.  This  was  Public  Television 
at  its  greatest.  This  Is  what  It  should  strive 
always  to  be. 

There  Is  the  outstanding  proerammlng 
produced  and  broadcast  by  local  stations. 
We  know  It  here  on  Channel  13  In  New  York 
And  you  know  it  or  ought  to  know  it  wher- 
ever you  are  from. 

There  are  the  'White  House  Red  Carpet 
with  Julia  Child,"  the  special  series  on  Men 
Who  Teach,"  the  three-hour-long  report  in 
May  on  the  crises  in  our  cities. 

There  Is,  in  the  long  run,  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop  series,  aimed  primarily 
at  the  culturally  deprived  ghetto  child. 

Getting  to  the  public  about  what  is  on 
Public  Television  Is  vital  If  we  expect  to  gam 
audiences.  If  Public  Television  were  to  meas- 
ure Its  audiences  In  the  same  way  that  others 
in  broadcasting  do,  an  "NET  Journal"  on  a 


<omnierriaI  network  to  which  tlie  public  is 
attuned  D  tuning,  culd  bring  Nielsen 
ratings  of  between  4  and  12,  which  could 
tran-sUite  I'^elf  to  5  5  to  16  5  million  people. 
In  the  same  vein.  A  rajii,Hgc  t-j  India.'  on 
a  commercial  network  with  un  i  ulMandlug 
cast  that  Included  Virginia  McKenna.  Cyril 
Cu.sack  i.nd  Dame  .Sybil  Thornciike,  could 
bring  a  Nielsen  rating  on  a  commerrlal  net- 
work even  lilpher  th.ui  20.  but  a  20  rating 
could  be  translated  Into  27.5  million  viewers. 
If  these  yardsticks  are  a  true  iiKiicilion.  an 
audience  I.s  there  to  be  cajilured  for  what 
is  on  Public  Television.  That  audience  must 
be  made  aware  of  what  li.  on  Public 
Televisitin.* 

What  Public  Television  Is  doing  and  what 
it  has  .':till  to  do  can  only  be  accompU-slied 
provided  there  is  the  wherewithal  to  make 
11  all  happen  Tliis  Sunday  l;erc  in  New  York. 
Public  Televlilon  station  personnel  of  this 
country  meet  to  discuss  and  act  upon  what 
they  can  lurther  do  In  phetto  prof'rammlng, 
a  crucial  area  where  Public  Television  h.-us 
the  tune  on  lt,s  schedule  to  provKlr  an  unpar- 
alleled ])Ublic  .service  of  unparalleled  nece.s- 
sily. 

The  report  (t  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
ml.s.sion  on  Civil  ULsorders  in  lt£  section 
headed  "The  News  Media  and  the  DLsorders" 
slated  'in-  and  large,  news  organizations 
have  failed  to  conimunlcate  to  botli  their 
black  and  whiu-  audiences  a  sense  of  the 
problems  America  laces  and  tlie  sources  of 
potential  solutions."  It  further  .stated  that 
the  news  media  "report  and  write  from  the 
standpoint  (f  a  white  man's  world  Tl.e  ills 
of  the  phetto.  the  difficulties  <if  life  there, 
the  Negro's  burning  .-^ense  of  grievance,  are 
seldom  convevecl  Slights  and  indignities  are 
part  of  the  Negro's  daily  life,  and  many  <  f 
them  come  from  what  he  now  calls  'the  white 
press'-  a  press  that  repeatedly,  if  uncon- 
sciously, reflecLs  the  biases,  the  paternalism, 
the  indlCerence  ol  while  America" 

If  turning  ever  large-scale  scheduling  to 
provide  answers  to  America's  most  demand- 
ing problem  sounds  revolutionary,  so  be  it. 
We  are  i!i  revolution,  to  u  levision's  c^n- 
.sclcnce-moldme  credit,  lareelv  of  television's 
making,  and  it  Is  up  to  Public  Television  t-j 
make  i-.sclf  available  to  five  meaning  and 
direction  to  what  is  happening  in  America 
today.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  think  ol 
programming  for  a  long  hot  summer,  with 
the  whites  doing  the  programming.  We  live 
now  in  a  long  hot  twelve-months-a-year. 
even,'  year,  year-ln.  year-o\it — and  the  chal- 
lenee  in  conscience,  justice  and  love  has  t  > 
be  met. 

I'here  is  need,  yes,  for  massive  infusions  of 
money  too  long  withheld  and  too  long  de- 
hived,  for  whatever  the  reasons,  to  the  poor 
of  this  country.  There  are  people,  Irom 
anions  the  middle-class  white  majority,  who 
still  do  not  understand  the  need  for  such 
massive  funds  for  the  poor.  There  are  poor 
who  still  accept  their  lot  uncomplainingly 
who  liave  rights  that  have  been  trampled  or 
kept  underfoot  for  too  long  who  must  be 
made  to  know  that  the  change  that  must 
come  is  coming,  and  they  mu.-t  know  and 
themselves  shape  the  role  they  are  to  pl.-ty 
in  making  It  nil  happen. 

Public  Televi'^lon  can  help  bring  together 
on  a  Listing  basis  the  blacks  and  whiles 
who  Joined  hands  and  sang  "We  Shall  Over- 
come" with  quivering  question  marks  in 
their  voices  only  a  little  over  a  week  ago. 
Public  Television  can  be  the  vehicle  that 
someday    can    bring   blacks    and    whites    to- 


"Tliese  ratines  conclusions  are  based  fn 
55.000.000  television  homes,  with  an  average 
2  5  persons-per-set.  The  A  C.  Nielsen  Com- 
pany estimates  that  in  prime  time  the  aver- 
age persons-per-set  fluctuates  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  from  between  2  3  to  2  9.  I  have 
arbitrarily  chosen  the  2  5  persons-per-set 
figure  for  illustrative  purposes. 
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grthtT  wl'.h  Joined  har.ds  and  hearts  to  sin? 
■We  Have  Overcome  "  with  their  volcei  re- 
•tiundlnn  with  the  proudest  of  explanation 
poinds  That  vision  would  not  have  come  this 
far  that  vision  would  have  been  imfxisslble 
If  It  were  not  for  television 

We  are  living  through  the  seasons  of  our 
discontent,  the  television  seasons  of  .ur  dis- 
content It  Is  television  that  has  mude  us 
arrive  at  the  Juncture  in  our  hist<jry  at 
which  we  find  ourselves  as  Individuals  and 
OS  a  nation  It  Is  television  which  has  made 
us  lo<3lc  at  war  In  the  faces  of  an  alien  peo- 
ple s  crushed  and  wounded  children  and  In 
that  alien  country  our  own  people's  maimed 
and  dyini?  youth  It  Is  televlsfon  which  haa 
taught  us  to  recognize  political  sham  when 
we  see  it  It  Is  television  which  has  brought 
us  to  this  point  m  the  struggle  for  equality 
for  all  men 

There  is  no  turning  back  There  Is  no 
turning  off  the  set  that  comes  Into  our  home 
and  speaks  the  truth  by  showing  It  There 
Is  no  dimming  of  the  Issues  that  television 
r.ilses 

Because  Public  Television  has  the  time  In 
Its  schedule — the  space  In  its  national  pages. 
If  you  will— It  offers  this  nations  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  participate  directly  In 
demoor.icy  as  nothing  else  in  our  history  ever 
has  It  alone  among  our  communications 
media  be  they  broadcast  or  print,  is  capable 
at  all  times  of  re.iching  out  to  all  our  pe<jple 
and  helping  set  aright  t>^e  disorder  and 
chaos  reflected  dally  In  spoken  or  written 
headlines  It  alone  has  the  time — and  It 
must  seek  and  seize  the  wisdom  — to  help  us 
comprehend  at  this  period  of  historic  up- 
heaval the  changing  way  Americans  look  at 
war.  politics  and  race 

Man  and  his  society  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  change  and  It  Ls  Public  Television — the 
future  directions  and  dimensions  of  which 
are  being  determined  now  — that  can  lead  us 
through  the  seasons  of  our  discontent  and 
bring  us  to  a  fulfllLment  of  what  we  must 
do  to  effect  a  change  in  ourselves  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  nation. 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  rnmutes  to  the  .jentlemaii  from  Ohio 
!  Mr    Brc)WN  1 . 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Chairman,  I 
have  only  a  verv  brief  comment  or  two  to 
make  on  this  lemslation.  I  merely  wish 
to  call  attention  to  two  salient  facts  of  a 
financial  nature  at)out  this  corporation. 

f'lrst,  on  pa^e  43  of  the  hearings  on 
thks  legislation.  H  R  i:yJS6.  the  following 
comment  is  mad--  by  Mr  James  Robert- 
son, chairman  of  the  executne  board  of 
the  National  A^.^ot•latlon  of  Educational 
Broadcasters  H^'  said  this  in  response  to 
tiuestionitii; 

The  Dep.irrment  of  Health.  EUucaUon,  and 
Wellare  had  provided  tor  the  corporatiou  a 
projecuon  vihich  is  found  on  page  53  of  the 
committee  s  former  report  by  fiscal  years. 
starung  with  td  million  In  fiscal  1968.  and 
running  up  to  «U0  nulllon  in  1973.  with  the 
Comments  that  the  long-range  cor^rauon 
budget  IS  nut  expected  to  exceed  $160  mOl- 
lion  by  about  19U0 

Now.  I  would  underscore  to  you  that 
we  are  asked  today  to  start  a  program 
that  by  1980  will  cost  this  Nation  $160 
nuUiiin  per  aiiiium  I  fur  one  am  reluct- 
ant to  do  that  m  the  face  of  the  comment 
of  Federal  Re.serve  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  and  others  about  oiir 
fi.>cal  crisis 

I  would  Uke  to  make  one  other  com- 
ment, if  I  may.  and  then  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Ichord]. 

In  testimony  earlier  during  our  hear- 
ings on  t^us  legislation.  Mr    Joseph  B. 


Hughes,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration, pointed  out  that  this  year  private 
contributions  are  expected  to  amount  to 
$2,125,000  of  the  pri>po,sed  needed  $9 
million  fi«ure 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  this  body 
that  we  challentie  those  who  support  this 
program  in  the  privat*-  industry  area  to 
put  their  money  where  their  enthusiasm 
is  rather  than  expectinu  the  taxpaymi^ 
public  to  put  its  money  into  it.  Let  those 
enthusiastic  industries  supply  the  re- 
maiiiini,'  $6,875,000  to  complete  the 
needed  $9  million  this  first  year.  Then, 
perhaps  next  year  we  can  take  another 
look  at  the  serious  fiscal  situation  of  our 
country  and  determine  the  relative  need 
for  public  fUiancmn  of  public  broadcast- 
ing at  that  t:me 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  happy 
tj  yield  to  the  distnmuished  i,'entleinan 
from  Missouri  1  Mr    Ichord  I 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yieldinfcf  to  me  at  tliis 
time  In  the  colloquy  which  was  held 
between  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
tlie  Kentleman  from  Illinois  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  there  was  $9  million 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how 
much,  if  any.  was  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year   1968 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  None  of  that 
money  was  appropriatt'd.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  and  none  of  it  was  expended, 
because  the  Corporation  did  not  come 
into  operation.  No  money  was  appro- 
priated 

Mr  ICHORD  That  was  my  opinion 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I  Imve 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  additional  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  reiterate 
that  we  received  telegrams  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters.  ABC. 
NBC,  and  the  Westmghouse  Broadcast- 
ing Co  .  favoring  this  bill 

The  comment  which  was  made  here  a 
mmute  or  two  ago  by  the  gentleman  was 
not  I  am  sure,  directed  at  the  members 
of  the  Corporation.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  would  agree  that  the  15 
members  which  have  been  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  about 
the  highest  type  of  men  and  women  to 
be  foujid  m  the  United  Sutes  of  America. 
I  have  confidence  in  them,  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  this  Hou.se  oi  Rep- 
resentatives does. 

All  the  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  chani.;e 
the  date  from   1968  to  1969 

Mr  BROWN  ol  Ohio.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  that 
the  private  corporations — Westmghouse 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co  and 
others  as  well,  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
Congress  appropriating  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  this  program  But  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  i/entk-man  if  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  expect  that  Westmghouse. 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
those  other  yiants  of  thi'  communica- 
tions industry  who  iiu»ke  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  the  private  area  of  the  com- 


munications industry  should  not  put  in 
their  money  this  first  year  in  order  to  get 
this  program  off  the  ground,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  how  it  goes  and.  per- 
haps, then  it  would  be  desirable  for  us 
to  consider  whether  Federal  money  minht 
be  added  to  the  money  that  they  put 
into   this  prouram   privately' 

CBS  has  already  done  this  I  would 
feel  a  lot  more  kindly  toward  this  matter 
if  they  express  the  fact  that  they  were 
willing  to  put  m  some  of  their  profits 
into  the  program  rather  than  asking  the 
Conuri'.ss  of  the  United  Stales  to  appro- 
priat<»  the  taxpayers'  money  with  which 
to  initiate  this  program. 

Mr  STAGGFJ^S  In  reply  to  that  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  CBS  has  already  con- 
tributed SI  million  and  I  am  sure  that 
others  wll 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Has  NBC  con- 
tributed anything" 

Mr  .STAGGERS  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Well,  has  West- 
in'-hou.-.e   CDiunbuted   anything';' 

Mr  S'^AGGERS  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
However.  I  will  say  to  the  uentleman  that 
last  year  this  House  pas.sed  a  bill  author- 
i/int;  the  appropriation  of  S9  million  to 
get  the  Corjxiration  started.  If  we  do 
not  do  that,  we  cannot  expect  any  corpo- 
rat:on  m  America  to  contribute  one  dime. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman. 
if  the  uentlt-man  will  yield  further,  last 
year  the  urgency  for  authorizing  the  $9 
million  was  stressed  on  'he  floor  of  the 
House  Yet  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  name  the  Corporation 
Board  members  until  lusl  a  few  weeks 
aiio  when  we  were  expected  to  consider 
this  resolution  to  extend  this  time  from 
1968  to  1969  Apparently,  the  urgency  to 
approve  this  legislation  somehow  uol  lost 
between  that  time  and  the  time  the 
Board  was  nameti. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  having  gone  over 
the  hearing  record  of  last  year.  I  find 
nothing  to  the  efftK-t  that  the  legislation 
had  to  be  enacted  immediately  or  by  any 
certain  time  I  do  not  find  one  word 
wherein  any  sense  of  urgency  was  ex- 
pressed when  this  matter  was  pending 
before  the  Hou-se  and  it  was  acted  upon 
accordingly,  and  according  to  the  normal 
course  of  events  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
-sentatives 

■Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [  Mr  Springer  I  explained  the 
delays  m  organizing  the  Corporation  very 
well  Each  Member  of  this  body  should 
understand  why  .{he  delay  occurred.  We 
gave  our  word  on  the.se  funds  last  year 
and  I  think  we  have  to  keep  it 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Cliairman. 
if  tile  ■gentleman  will  yield  further  and 
if  the  Chairman  will  permit  me  one  more 
question.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  apparently  we  are  in  partial 
agreement  with  Mr  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  the  effect  that  the 
fiscal  situation  of  the  country  has  deteri- 
orated .some  since  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr    DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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apiJreciate    very    much    the    gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  reported 
to  mv  colleagues  of  the  House  that  I  am 
the  (uvner  of  a  one-fifth  minority  inter- 
est in  a  commercial  television  station  in 
my  home  State  and  district.  I  am  still 
the  owner  of  such  minority  interest. 

Irresiiective  of  such  ownership,  I  wish 
lo  go  on  public  record  as  strongly  favor- 
ing educational  television — both  public 
and  private  The  educational  potential  of 
this  powerful  medium  of  communication 
is  immen.se  and  educational  television 
should  be  promoted  and  advanced — in 
the  proper  way  ;uid  at  the  proper  time. 

I  have  two  deep  concerns  about  the 
basic  legislation  which  was  passed  last 
year  by  this  House.  First,  that  in  spite  of 
elTorts  made  m  H.R  6736  to  insulate  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Irom  political  involvement  or  control,  the 
legislation  does  not  sufficiently  .so  insu- 
late the  Corporation.  This  involves  an 
immense  risk  for  the  public  in  the  area  of 
future  attempUs  at  thought  control  in  the 
political  field  and.  until  the  insulation 
has  been  made  much  more  certain,  this 
remains  an  unsound  situation. 

Second,  the  whole  question  of  per- 
manent financing  is  left  unresolved.  Esti- 
mat^\s  of  long-run  costs  are  most  sizable 
ranging  as  high  as  $160  miUion  annually: 
there  is  apparent  agreement  that  these 
costs  should  not  permanently  be  carried 
from  the  public  treasury;  and  yet  no  al- 
ternative plan  of  financing  has  been  pro- 
posed which  is  adequate  and  acceptable. 
When  the  National  Treasury  is  in  its 
present  strained  and  unsound  condition, 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  saddle  future 
budgets  with  an  obligation  to  continue 
carrying  from  i>ublic  funds  this  new  and 
expensive  program. 

I  wish  I  could  support  this  bill  today. 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  it  represents  the 
proper  way  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  involve  itself  in 
this  field,  and  I  must  therefore  oppose 
it. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  this — that  the  power  that 
will  be  put  into  these  stations  by  giving 
them  Federal  money  seems  to  me  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  I  believe  all  of  the 
Members  have  been  told  through  their 
lives  that  when  once  the  Government 
controls  education  then  freedom  is  gone. 

I  would  like  the  Members  to  consider 
this  bill  a  little  from  that  angle,  and 
also  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  are 
presently  head  over  heels  in  debt,  so  why 
can  we  not  wait  another  year  for  this? 
Certainly  we  do  not  need  this  this  year, 
right  now.  Let  us  wait  and  give  it  more 
consideration.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  hav- 
ing to  do  this  all  at  once,  it  may  be  we 
can  do  it  next  year  if  we  are  wise  enough 
to  i^rotect  our  country  from  financial 
disaster,  and  from  a  whole  lot  of  other 
kinds  of  disasters. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  in  reply  to  her  suggestion 
that  this  be  put  off  for  another  year — 
that  I  am  very  glad  Christopher  Colum- 
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bus  did  not  say,  "Let  us  put  it  off.  '  and 
did  not  get  the  Queens  jewels  to  finance 
his  venture,  otherwise  we  might  not  be 
here  today. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Christopher  Columbus 
was  helped  by  a  woman,  and  so  I  am 
just  tiding  to  help  my  country. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Cliainnan,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  bill  that  would  bring 
this  country's  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  out  of  gestation  and  give  it 
life. 

I  want  to  express  my  vifiorous  supi^ort 
for  this  bill  and  to  ur;r  its  swift  enact- 
ment into  law. 

E.stablished  by  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967.  the  Corporation  lor  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  that  year  was  granted 
authorization  for  a  S9  million  ai)i5ropria- 
tion  in  fiscal  1968.  But  the  Corporation, 
its  schedule  snarled  by  a  series  of  de- 
lays, was  unable  to  make  use  of  the 
authorization  in  fi.scal  1968.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today — H.R.  15986 — 
would  transfer  from  fiscal  1968  to  fiscal 
1969  the  authorization  lor  S9  million  m 
appropriations. 

A  governmental  api-roiiriation  for  llie 
CoiTooration,  of  course,  is  mtrely  an  ex- 
l>edient  to  .give  the  orranization  enough 
financial  strength  to  gain  its  feet.  The 
Corporation,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budcct, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  now  working  to.gether  in  an  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  permanent  financing 
plan — a  plan  that  would  make  the  Cor- 
poration wholly  independent  of  political 
control  or  interference.  The  Corportion's 
very  nature  demands  such  independence. 
Political  control  of  the  Corporation's 
purse  strings  would  hamper  its  work  and 
taint  its  public  image. 

The  $9  million  authorization  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  however,  must  be  passed 
if  the  Con^oration  is  to  carry  out  any 
work  at  all. 

Created  to  i^romote  and  develop  a  new 
concept  in  educational  and  informa- 
tional broadcasting,  the  Corporation 
promises  to  become  a  vital  force  in 
American  life. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  pass  H.R. 
15986  if  the  Corporation  is  to  begin 
fulfilling  this  promise. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  continuation  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  by  passage  of  H.R. 
15986. 

I  fear  we  are  continuing  a  new  political 
device  which,  with  Government  sup- 
port, will  turn  undefined  education  into 
a  runaway  brainwashing  monster. 

Events  of  recent  weeks  such  as  the 
King  saturation  on  the  television  net- 
works and  the  CBS  "Hanoi "  program 
should  be  the  signal  to  thinking  Amer- 
icans of  the  dangers  of  a  centralized 
communications  system. 

The  obvious  threat  to  our  masses  is  the 
powerful  one-sided  persuasion,  a  tool  to 
affect  thought  control  by  a  few  under 
the  guise  of  education. 

The  admitted  planners  of  public 
broadcasting  are  the  Ford  and  Carnegie 
Foundations  who  indicate  little  in  the 
interests  of  America — except  to  dodae 
taxes  and  influence  political  action. 

We  can  shortly  expect,  by  the  use  of 
Telstar  devices,  one  intellectual  profes- 
sor to  teach  every  child  in  America — yes. 


even  the  world.  This  could  be  called  an 
equal  education  exposure. 

But  what  happens  to  the  many  other 
qualified  and  trained  educators?  Are 
they  resolved  to  mere  disciplinarians — 
to  adjust  the  television  .sets  and  take  up 
the  tests?  Who  .selects  the  cour.ses.  cur- 
riculum, and  the  teachers  tor  jiublic 
education? 

The  existing  commercial  networks 
have  become  hiuhhanded  and  out  of 
control  in  attempting  to  lorce  the  jiref- 
erences  of  their  few  on  the  many.  But 
to  turn  the  entire  network  over  to  poli- 
ticians can  only  nationalize  the  industry. 

Private  funds  and  private  enteriiiise 
has  brought  the  industry  to  its  present 
development — whether  we  ajiprove  ol  it 
or  not.  I  .see  nothing  .uood  to  be  gained 
by  continuing  the  national  i)ublic  broad- 
casting blueprint. 

I  include  the  following  as  some  indica- 
tion of  what  we  can  expect — jiarental 
iiueifcrenec — from  political  broadcast- 
ing: 

(From  the  Washington   iDC  )    Evfiilnij  .S1:ir, 

Apr.  17.  1968  I 

Town    Meeting"   on   EntirATiON    To   Ue 

To.tVI-^FD 

District  tichool  officials  and  inembprs  of  the 
Board  of  Educ.itlon  will  conduct  an  open-end 
■town  meeting"  on  pducallonal  issiies  April 
i;4  on  \VETA.  the  c-ducatlonal  television  st^i- 
tlon, 

Tlie  progB&m.  which  will  l>e  aired  beuiii- 
iiliic;  at  8::i0  p.m..  vnW  deiU  with  four  ques- 
tions: 

Are  children  learning  what  they  need  lo 
le.arn? 

What  i>owers  should  parents  have  in  run- 
nint^  schools'.' 

Should  a  neighborhood  control  its  own 
school? 

Should    three-year-olds   ko   to   school^ 

A  p.xnel  of  "experts,"  to  be  announced 
later,  will  speak  on  the  tjuestlons,  and  other 
commenls  will  be  given  by  officials  and  taken 
by  phone  from  viewers. 

Two  additional  such  programs  will  l>e 
broadcast  by  the  station  in  May,  all  co- 
sponsored  by  WETA  and  the  District  Board 
of  Education. 

|FVom   the   Network  of   Patriotic   LK.'ttcr 

Writers,  P.osadena.  Calif  | 

.Sensitivity  Training 

Recently  .State  .Senator  John  G.  Schmitz 
told  ine,  in  dlscussinE  a  socl,iJ  phenomenon 
that  has  .spread  like  cancer,  not  only  through- 
out California,  but  to  every  State  in  the 
Union:  "It  appears  to  be  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing the  indei>endencc.  self-confidence  and 
self-reliance  of  ihe  individual — the  founda- 
tions of  lx)th  liberty  and  trood  government." 

He  was  referring  to  that  perversion  of 
group  therapy:  "Group  Criticism"  -a  method 
of  social  control  tlirough  social  pressure 
that  is  used  by  every  communist  regime  In 
the  e-xact  form  now  spreading  throu_'hout 
our  Nation.  Only  it  is  never  called  Group 
Criticism — but  something  dear  to  the  liearts 
of  L'ullt-rldden  liberals.  ""Human  Rclattjiis," 
l)erhaps.  or  ""Operant  Coiiditionlne."  .Most 
often  of  all.  however,  you  will  hear  it  c.iKed 
""Sensitivity  Training."" 

NOT    ENTIRELY    NEW 

Now  as  many  who  read  this  will  recf>:»r.ize. 
this  [irocess.  usually  under  the  name  Sen- 
Mtiviiv  Training,  lus  been  .-iround  for  .several 
years,  ever  since  .'ocial  psycholo^rist  Kurt 
Lewm  developed  the  idea  ;n  the  early  1950'.':. 
Industries,  businesses,  grouDs  'if  i>rofcssioiiuI 
people  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  architects, 
have  submitted  to  it  on  a  voluntary,  short- 
term  basis  where  its  destructive  effects  would 
not  be  widespread — although  many  who  par- 
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tlclp«t*d  «tUl  do  not  speak  to  ©ach  other  to 

this  day 

But  today  there  Is  a  new  g^nermU'in  and 
the  iltuattoa.  Otvcked  aa  w.li  oe  Uiovn,  by 
coQunuiuata  and  ouminuniAt  Lnfiuenoes,  Is 
much  worse 

Sefvslons  -f  so-called  SeaslUvlty  r.r  Oroup 
Cr'.tK-'.sm  (Its  '->nly  rorrwt  n»ni?»  have  in- 
vaded C!il1f'>ml»  wtth  A  vengeance 

Dr  Jairifs  Bu<frr,a;  •  f  Psyholo«rtcal  3erT- 
Ice  Ajaor:.it«s.  Loa  An«e>«.  says.  California 
Ls  «  ttt'Oed  "f  such  <roup« 

Sesiuons  bA^e  plm*  In  (jrivate  ;i»'nj?  rooms 
aiiv*-nere  tr>n\  S<in  Uleno  t'l.  uf  ojurse. 
Berlcel*y  Or  the  ---tene  as  *i>me  de%i  tees 
call  It  may  be  a  hall  or  lounge  it  UCI.A  s 
Conferer.<~e  f'enter  at  Laite  Arf'iwhend  the 
Western  Behavlcra;  *le:.re«  In-Mtute  at  L-i 
JoUa.  a  ooiifer^nce  <.f  bisine-J  eitecuU ves  a". 
a  r(?tre»f  iii  OJ.ii  Valley;  i-r  utnpiy  a  iiieet- 
liiK  'jf  studenvs  at  -Saa  Uiei^o  6ti4!.e  t">ji.eK'e 

The  EaaJeii  lu-stllute  at  BiK  ciu.-  is  .i  't.  r- 
Ite  Ifx-atlon  fr.r  many  av  ar.te-i;arde  ar'lsts 
writers  and    UberiU  mte'.lertuals  '• 

But  that  Is  not  all  The  prtneiw  has  made 
a  tjeachhead  In  siAte  c'lvi;  Servtre  notably 
In  the  Depirtmen-^  f  Mej.t-al  Hygiene  and 
CV>rrect!i>ius  where  It  U  'iseU  m  the  suUT. 
not  the  ir^nrates    ou  a  mandatory  basis 

But  uhii:  ut  fm  G'■^'up  C^itinrm—  ttii.i 
"Senntuity  T'-alnmg"'' 

ActiialW  It  hides  behind  nearly  twenty 
n.inieB  ilt-penillnjc  ••n  the  m<»)d  ■  if  the  In- 
tellectuals who  push  It  and  the  type  ot 
audien.e  they  have  puked  for  a  target 
Por  emanipe.  in  Uie  coiiim  mist  pnUte  states 
behind  the  dOUO  mile  su-etch  of  the  Iron 
aiul  B-tmrHMj  Curt.i::>.s  '.•  i-^  Known  without 
the  r.eeU  t».  dls^is.'  its  tr  .e  nature  as  Selt- 
Crit.cusm 

M'    LIKRN     IjRII.lN 

Oroup  Crtttclsm   defined  a«  "Seir-CrlUctsm 

followed  by  Mulu.i.  (.'n'-Ulsm.  ii.ways  In  a 
ifToup  setting  '  orlirtnated  at  the  time  of 
the  r*e:f'.h  Ann.'.  ..Ts.ixy  if  the  Russian 
Revoiu'lon  in  1929  Included  .unoni?  the 
pivrty  r-I'Vano  "hi-  '."ir  w  lo  Thr'»UKh  Bol- 
shevlat  seir-cntl'-lsm  we  win  enf'rce  the  dic- 
tatorship '>f  the  :  roletarlHt  ' 

Called  Sama  Kritica  it  was  ;n.ipired  by 
the  Party  advist-rs  the  drPiide<l  O  P  U  .  t>r 
comniuiiiot  5ecr-'.  p«iJlre  Bneilv  the  me- 
chanics were  as  .   'iluws 

rhe  entire  p. 'oulatle'n  would  be  divided 
Into  small  groups  of  collectives"  of  ten  to 
twenty  persons  each,  which  would  meet 
rejrul.irly  on  a  mandatory  and  permanent 
basis  so  that  nn  member  would  have  any 
real  '.lie  outside  the  «roup  Each  group  would 
sit  in  a  Circle,  menibers  facing  each  other 
without  any  protective  '  table  or  other  fur- 
niture between;  then  each  would  take  his 
turn  criticizing  himself  his  faults  and  short- 
c<imings.  no  matter  how  trivial  Each  would 
be  encouraged  to  be  "franlt "  and  tell  exactly 
how  he  felt  about  the  other  members,  who 
would  then  criticize  him 

The  object'  To  locate  faultfinders  and 
originators  of  trouble  To  uncover  any  tn- 
dlvlduallsts  crlglnal  thinkers,  possible  future 
agitators  Thr  pracr.ce.  ff  '-uursr.  created  a 
spirtf  of  dtsf-mf  and  fear  among  the  people, 
i.iolatxng  each  t^om  ftery  other  And  It  was 
further  aftlmied  by  the  secret  f)ollce,  human 
nature  being  what  It  Is.  that  moat  of  to- 
called  Sflf-C'-'itwism  Tjco-uld  be  aimed,  not  at 
the  self,  but  at  the  other  lellotc 

The  result?  Police  state  control,  arrests 
and  disappearances  usually  after  a  'frank  ' 
criticism  session  and  frozen  fear  and  terror 
among  those  who  remained 

TODAY     IN    CALtrORNlA 

In  California,  .is  you  read  this,  the  exact 
process  is  taking  place  in  the  Departments 
of  Corrections  and  Mental  Hygiene,  as  I 
have  mentioned  The  sessions  are  manda- 
tory and  instead  of  arresT.s  and  disappear- 
ances, the  displeasure  for  Individualism 
comes  forth  In  poor  employee  performance 
ratings 

Just   this  last  December  George  Robeson. 


rour;meo'.«i  oolumnLst  f  * -r  the  Lon^  Beach 
Prexs-Telrgram,  dlacoTsred  that  a  program  of 
so-called  Sensiurlly  TralnlnR  or  'T-Ciroup 
lYalnlna  '  was  In  f'.i;l  sw'.nii  ;u  the  nearby 
Loa  Alto*  YMCA  Several  retreat*  "  had  been 
he: J  ;n  the  mountains  at  .i  Y"  camp  One  U 
T<».ir  I'.'l  b<'>T  after  a  rtv-'  d'\y  retreat,  has 
3  i:Ter>'.l  rectirrent  emotional  distress  al- 
tho'ijfh  ills  group  sivinlon  t<xik  plac«-  over  a 
year  upv 

Alarmed  Dr  Michael  J  Singer.  Loni; 
Beach  peychlalrmt.  said  There  la  danger 
.it  ,eri"UA  p.'iych..lugl.-al  damage  rather  tlian 
benefits  from   this   type  of  group  meet- 

ing ■• 

But  the  staff  of  the  YMCA  none  of  whom 
is  a  rjualllled  psychiatrist  i)r  group  Thera- 
pist rt-plle<l  'T-Krouplng  will  establish  a 
clmiate  of  trust  and  openness  which  allows 
young  people  to  experience  iwceptance.  sup- 
port, love  and  appreciation  'or  their  self- 
worth.  Its  well  as  democratic  process." 

DeniLicratic  processes  Sound  familiar'^  As. 
.'or  in.stance,  the  "People's  Democratic  Dls- 
■u.s  Ion  Groups"  >f  Red  China  and  North 
Viet  N.im 

Left  implicit  in  Robeaon's  two  columns 
was  the  question  Why  group  at  all.  if  the 
children  are  normal'' 

Ur  Carl  Rogers,  of  the  Western  Behavioral 
Science*  Institute.  La  Jolla.  and  one  of  ;he 
foremost  exp>.>nent«  of  grouping,  has  siud 
tliat  "If  liierapy  is  giKXl  for  people  In 
trouble,  'hen  it  is  bound  to  be  an  giH)d  or 
even   better  f   r  people  who  function  well." 

This  astounding  statement  has  an  origin 
which  we  will  take  a  close  look  at  But  first 
It  wUl  be  Instructive  to  list  the  three  main 
points  of  this  pervasive  form  of  Group 
CTiUcism  that  Ur  Hog.-rs  calls  aensiuvlty 
rrainlng 

rHaCE     MAIN     IfllNTS 

1  The  itm<»phere  helps  participants  to 
up«o  up  tliulr  behavior  to  exauunatlou  by 
themselves  as  well  .ls  by  others 

2  the  first  step  is  to  unfreeze  the  old 
values. 

:3  Gradually  members  unlearn  the  map- 
pr')pnate  reactions  and  And  the  .-ourage  tits 
really  called  th.it'i  to  expfrlment  with  new 
responses. 

While  you  wonder  which  U)tallUirian  lib- 
eral will  tell  you  what  the  appropriate  " 
response  is.  I  can  point  out  tliat  the  above 
forms  a  cla^islcal  detlniUoii  and  analysis  of 
Br.alnwiLshlng,  laa  both  Major  William  E. 
Meyer  .xnd  Edward  Hunter  have  analyzed  ;uid 
defined   tlial   pnjcess 

Each  also  pointed  out  that,  among  .\meri- 
can  prisoners  during  the  Korean  War  the 
constant  Group  Criticism  creaU'd  havoc  in 
group  relations,  m.ikuig  three  out  of  every 
four  men  informers  on  their  ixjuntrymen. 
preventing  <tny  escapes,  blnce  to  escape  tuike.s 
teamwork  .uid  men  who  ha\e  torn  eiich  other 
.ipart  before  others  in  a  group  leiirn  only  to 
hate  and  distrust  each  other 

But  let  us  examine  the  origin  of  Dr  Rogers' 
rationalization  that  what  he  chooees  to  eu- 
phemlsUcally  label  ■therapy"  Is  betu-r  for 
the  normal  tiuun  for  the  sick 

WORLD   HEALTH  (   RC.AN  IZATIoN 

It  IS  well  known  that  when  the  United 
Nations  brfjught  the  World  Health  (JrRanlzii- 
tlou  into  existence  in  Pebruary  iy4H  it  was 
convicted  communist  triuujr  Alger  Hiss  who 
gave  It  Its  initial  unpctiis  m  the  Miirch  UKH 
issue  of  the  magiuune  Inltmaliunai  Cuiutlui- 
tion  Ulss,  while  neither  he  uor  anyone  else 
hiis  ever  been  able  to  detlne  mental  he.tlth. 
did  manage  to  detlne  "health  "  In  order  to 
give  the  widest  latitude  tx)  World  Government 
planners  to  fit  all  mankind  InUJ  a  oommon 
mold.  Hiss  stated  that  Heiilth  Is  a  state  of 
complete  physical,  menliil  tiid  social  well- 
being,  and  not  merely  the  .ibsence  ut  disease 
or  intlrmlty.  " 

The  plan  was  then  enlarged  and  refined  by 
the  notorious  communist  sympathizer, 
Canadian    psychiatrist    O.    Brock    Chlsholno. 


■■itBted  by  Dr  Daniel  Blaln.  who  was  Direc- 
tor of  Callforiitas  Department  of  Mental 
Uyglene  until  1963  Together  they  reached 
two   cnnclu.slons 

1  That  the  United  States  has  an  enormous 
mental   hefllth   problem 

3  That  this  problem  can  be  sol', ed  by  the 
uae  of  go\cmnjent  ciinlcs 

Chlsholm  followed  this  hy  the  outright 
decl.iraUon  Uial  Uiun-rsal  menuu  health 
ine.LiLs  one  world  "  Anil,  for  the  treatment  of 
U.e  ".-ick  world"  in  order  to  achieve  thl.'^  go.il, 
Dr  Chlsholm  ptit  near  the  top  of  his  list 
what  he  chose  to  call    "group  therapy  "' 

But  It  was  Dr  Blaln  who  after  helping 
formulate  the  World  CUneriKinp  Credo,  told 
us  exwtly  who  the  beneficiaries  of  that 
"therapy  "  w^mld  tie  Said  Dr  Blain.  'Prcren- 
fion  of  mental  Ulne.ss  Is  the  prim.iry  goal  of 
Uie   government  clinic  " 

In  other  words,  attention  would  he  shifted 
from  the  (i^no'-mal  to  the  nf>rTni!;'  Which 
means  that  everyone  sup[K>sedlv  Is  In  need 
of  Group    rherapv.   Criticism,  or  Sensitivity. 

NATIONAL     TRAINING     LABOR  ATORIKS 

As  a  result  of  the  groundwork  l.ild  by 
Blaln.  Chlsholm.  and  HIr.>»  the  National  Edu- 
cation .4.s»o<-iarion  liaa  been  piLshlng  Group 
Criticism  for  the  nonnal  .-.ince  1955  For  the 
NEA  this  18  only  natural,  .since  it  has  been 
the  stronghold  of  the  John  Dewevlte.  t'roup- 
centcred  progretisive  educ.illonlst.'i  '  lor 
many  years.  The  .utual  inls.sloiiary  '.vork  .md 
spreading  of  the  "faith"  Is  done  hy  a  divi- 
sion of  the  NEA,  The  Satumal  Training 
Laboratories  with  headquarters  at  1201  ICth 
Street  N  W  .  WashlnKUm.  D  C  .  with  a  branch 
laborauiry  at  Bethel.  Maine  it  is  the  NIL. 
under  Director  l,elaud  P  Bradford,  Ph  D  , 
that  .sponsors  .Sen.sUUltv  Training  at  the 
Western  Training  I>^l)oraU)ry.  U  C.  at  Berke- 
ley; at  U  C  LA  's  Neuropsychlatrlc  Conference 
Center  L.ike  .Arrowhead;  at  La  Jolla.  Big  Sur. 
and  even  at  Boston  Unlver5lty-  to  name  only 
a  few 

The  pnx-ess  Is  Increasing  rnpldlv  In  scope. 
State  College  at  Long  Beach  has  actually 
.started  on  an  jiccredited  course  In  Sensitivity 
Training  .^nd  many  California  colleges  and 
universities  now  have  what  .ue  called  '  Syna- 
non  Games  Clubs,  (after  the  group  pr«-ess 
used  .it  Synanon  the  Narcotics  Trentment 
Center  at  Santa  Monlcai  It  has  become  ;i 
stutlent  fad  from  Berkeley  to  Sonoma  State. 
Cal- Western.  San  Diego  State,  and  San  Fer- 
nando Vidley  State,  to  USC's  School  of  Law. 

SOME     ARE     MANDATORY 

Most  are  voluiUiiry.  to  spread  the  faith 
tintll  such  time  as  It  becomes  mandatory.  i\s 
It  already  is  in  the  Departments  ol  Correc- 
tions and  MeJilal  Hygiene,  with  the  Parole 
Departments  of  Michigan.  Utah  .md  Orej:  Ti 
planning  to  start  Sen-sltlvUy  Training  pro- 
grams in  the  near  :iiture 

Alreitdv.  with  the  accent  on  community 
relations  .md  a  new  image  lor  our  police,  the 
Los  .\ngelea  Police  Department  h;is  weakened 
under  liberal  pre-stures  -and  will  -start  iiiiin- 
datory  Sensitivity  Training,  under  the  name 
Group  Dynamics,  at  lU  Police  Academy  this 
year!  ^ 

since  the  efTect  of  cfintlnued  Group  Criti- 
cism is  U>  de8tn>y  group  lovalty.  making 
enemies  of  iUl  members  of  the  groups,  it 
neetl  hardly  be  said  that  if  a  police  depart- 
ment surrenders  to  grouping  its  men.  the 
Lrftiits  do  nut  need  a  Ciiilian  Review 
Board' 

.^s  one  business  executive  at  Douglas  .Mr- 
craft  said  of  Sensitivity  Training  "If  every- 
body is  going  to  know  everything  about  ev- 
erybcKly  ilse.  the  result  could  be  a  dehnlte 
deterioration  In  personnel  attitudes.  I  de- 
plore it' 

Dr,  .M  Cannon,  psychiatrist  at  UCLA,  has 
gl\en  a  frightening  view  of  the  future  he 
himself  Would  like  to  see.  A  Negro,  he  envi- 
sions integrated  '■marathon  groups"  lasimtf 
up  to  30  hours,  to  Improve  race  relations  ' 
No  sleep,  no  rest,  until  resistances  are  over- 
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come  m  sheer  fatigue.  The  exact  precise 
formula  ua,<i  u.sed  by  vommvnist  brain- 
icashers. 

WHAT   CAN    Yotr    Do;" 

I.  Expo.se  and  bl<ick  Sensitivity  Training 
wherever  it  rears  its  head  Be  especially  alert 
for  It  ill  YMCA's.  youth  groups,  schools,  sum- 
mer camps,  iind  in  Civil  Service. 

■J.  Write  your  Assembhman.  Councilman  or 
State  Senator,  letting  ihem  know  of  the  situ- 
ation and  .isklng  that  they  question  those 
responsible  ;is  lo  their  motivalion  and  au- 
thority. 

;i  Learn  u>  recogni/e  the  process,  no  mat- 
ter what  It  involves.  Sclf-Criticism  followed 
by  mutual  criticism,  always  m  a  group  set- 
ting; iind  that  the  criticism  will  be  vicious, 
hurtful.  ,iggre.s.,i\e.  :ind  .  erve  no  purpo.se  but 
lo  isolate  each  member  from  every  other, 
trusting  m  :in(l  loviil  to  no  one,  not  even 
himself. 

But  lirst.  learn  the  names  that  Group 
Criticism  can  hide  behind.  Here  they  are; 
Srn^itintij  Trauiinq.  T-Group  Training. 
Group  Upnavucs.  Auto-Cnticism.  Operant 
Conditioning.  Human  Relations.  Sijnanon 
Game.')  Clubs.  Basic  Kncouutcr  Group,  Broad 
Sensitiritu.  c;ii.<,<  in  Group  Counseling.  .Ifan- 
aqernrnt  Development .  Li-adrrship  Class.  Srlf- 
Honrstt/  Session.  Self-K.ratnmatton.  Interper- 
sonal Competincr.  Interpersonal  Relations. 
Sell-F'.  aluattnn.  Human  I'ntrnttal  Work- 
shop. 

There  ,i.re  others  and  there  will  be  more. 
Until  the  clay  when  the  m.vsk  Is  dropped  iind 
there  is  no  longer  iiny  need  to  hide. 

We  ynust  not  let  ll.at  day  ever  arrue! 

EorroR: 

No  sooner  did  I  get  my  .irticle  on  ■Sensitiv- 
ity Training"  oir  to  you  than  the  biggest 
Sensitivity  progrr.m  r\e  vet  lieard  of  is  an- 
nounced for  the  Garden  Grove  District  in  the 
Siinta  Ana  Register,  clipping  enclosed. 
Importanre 

1.  It  IS  the  biggest. 

2.  it  Will  involve  7.550  pupils  in  the  7lli  i.V 
8th  grades  on  :i  mandat'>rv  basis. 

3.  It  will  be  funded  by  $77,939. 

4.  .«.32.190  of  lh;U  .miount  will  come  from 
Federal  funds! 

And: 

5.  For  the  first  time,  the  US  Office  r.f  Edu- 
cation is  making  .i  frank  head  on  espousal  of 
group  criliciim.  alias  ■SeiiKUiwty"! 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Max  RalTerty  fought 
bitterly  with  a  Dr.  Richardson  over  Group 
Dynamics  lor  school  children  in  Orange 
County.  But  now  the  d.ini  is  about  to  burst — 
and  not  Just  m  Orange  County! 
Sincerely. 

Ed  Difckmann.  Jr. 

.\    WAR.NING    to    C.RANC.E    county    PARENTS 
FR(jM    STATE    SENATOR    JOHN    G.    SCHMrTZ 

The  most  familiar  duty  of  an  elected  rep- 
resentative o:  the  people  is  to  express  their 
Will  in  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  laws. 
But  ;in  elected  representative  has  a  further 
duty.  When,  irom  his  i)olnt  of  vantage  at 
the  seat  of  government,  he  learns  of  a  grave 
danger  to  the  people  he  represents,  he  can 
be  the  lirst  to  sound  a  warning. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  receiving 
reports  from  well-informed  and  reliable 
sources  ;ibout  a  practice  called  ■■sensitivity 
training"  which  has  been  used  here  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  state  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, in  certain  large  business  corporations, 
and  in  Y'MCA  goiips  of  high  school  students. 
Sensitivity  training  h.as  already  been  made 
m-indatory  on  a  continuing  basis  for  many 
California  parole  officers  and  their  office 
staff. 

These  reports  aroused  my  deep  concern 
from  the  beginnmp.  because  this  ""sensitivity 
training"  employs  almost  exactly  the  same 
method  that  was  used  lo  brainwash  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Korea — organized  "group 
criticism" 

Group  criticism  compels  the  participant  lo 
bare  his  soul  before  10  or  15  other  persons 


who  are  required  to  do  likewise,  under  the 
direction  of  a  group  leader  rhe  individual  is 
pressed  to  seek  out  real  or  imagined  short- 
comings in  his  personality  :ind  in  his  think- 
ing, to  humble  himself  and  give  up  his  inde- 
pendence of  mind  iirul  jiidKinenl.  to  make 
himself  utterly  depeiHk'iit  on  the  goixl  <]pin- 
ion  of  the  others  m  the  jzroup  ;ind  the  lead- 
er of  the  group. 

In  time  this  eats  away  the  vc  r\  loundations 
of  individual  resistance  to  iniloctrln;ition  and 
outside  control.  Group  criticism  is  used  reg- 
ularly and  scientifically  for  this  ptiri^^se  m 
every  communist  country.  In  the  North  Ko- 
rean prison  camps  it  .systematically  broke 
down  the  .sclf-conudi  ncc  of  .'Vmerlcaii  pris- 
oners and  ihelr  trust  in  oiv  .iiiolher  its  indi- 
viduals and  iis  Anierican:-. 

On  March  27tli  a  newsijaocr  icjioit  reve;sled 
that  a  sensitivity  training  !>rogr;un  linanccd 
in  part  by  the  U  S,  f)ffice  of  Education,  has 
been  proposed  lor  Uie  schools  of  Garden 
Grove.  The  group  criticism  sessions  will  in- 
clude teachers,  school  counselors,  and  indi- 
vidual children  whom  they  .select  ;ind  com- 
])el  to  attend.  Over  75O0  seventh-grade  and 
eighth-grade  boys  and  girls  in  Garden  Grove 
schools  are  thus  lo  be  exposed  to  llie  same 
kind  of  psychologic;il  pres:-ures  which  broke 
strong  men  in  Korea  and  have  driven  lea- 
soned  parole  .igeiu.s  m  Los  Angeles  to  the 
verge  of  nervous  breakdown 

The  news  story  stated  tluit  GiU'lcn  Grove 
scliool  officiiUs  e^i)ect  "routine  approvar'  of 
th;.;  pi  in. 

I  .  in  confidetit  ilial  Orange  County  jiart iits 
will  not  .sxibmil  :^o  tamely  to  so  crcttt  a  threat 
lo  Uioir  cl'.ildren.  For  if  your  child  llilnks  lor 
hitnself  and  takes  pride  in  himself,  if  he 
rc."p:>cts  sound  moral  values,  if  he  dare-s  to 
be  I'li^hi  when  the  majority  is  wrong — then 
■■.•■■.cniitivity  irainmg"  is  like  a  gun  aimed  at 
hi    iicad. 

Fois  Mcious  program  can  be  blocked  if  i^nly 
enoii.ih  Orange  County  jjeople  know  what  is 
happening,  and  tell  their  friends  and  neigh- 
boTE.  Many  might  write  to  our  line  Orange 
County  School  Superintendent.  Dr.  Robert 
Peterson,  and  ask  his  help  m  the  fight 
against  it.  Those  wlio  live  in  Garden  Grove 
should  write,  phone  or  visit  its  school  officials 
10  demand  that  they  never  introduce  ■  sensi- 
livily  training."  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
this  13  the  first  attempt  to  require  group 
criticism  for  children  at  :iny  public  school  in 
America.  We  must  crush  it  under  ihe  weight 
of  a  united  public  opinion  before  it  has  be- 
come a  rooted  destroyer  ol  the  best  in  otir 
children. 

"With  so  much  talk  about  'group  jisychol- 
o^y'  and  'peer  group  iidjustment'  ;ind  'group 
recreation'  and  more  recently  'group  lhcr;ipy.' 
we  r^re  beginning  to  wonder  what's  happened 
lo  the  poor  unlorlunate  individual. 

"Tins  country  was  founded  and  .settled  not 
by  groups,  but  by  individuals — some  ol  them 
pielty  rugged  ones.  We  owe  our  greatness  iind 
our  liberty  to  the  lact  that  each  man  was 
important  in  himself — a  unique  smd  precious 
thing,  it's  up  lo  the  schools  lo  keep  it  this 
way. 

"That's  why  we  take  a  pretty  dim  view  of 
such  things  as  'group  psychological  testing' 
and  'group  counselling'  in  some  education 
today.  Sure,  it  costs  more  to  deal  directly 
with  the  individual  than  to  lump  him  in  a 
mass  and  deal  with  him  that  way.  Your  doc- 
tor could  treat  your  ailments  more  cheaply, 
too,  no  doubt,  if  he  could  diagnose  and  pre- 
scribe medicine  for  a  whole  crowd  of  you  at 
one  time.  But  who  wants  this  kind  of  medi- 
cine?" I  Dr.  Max  Raflerty,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Director  of  Education 
for  the  State  of  California.) 

Fact  Sheet:  Extension  of  Althorization 
FOR  THE  Public  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion, H.R.    15986 

background 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  th  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  which  provided 


for  a  nonprofit  Federally-charted  Corpora- 
lion  for  Public  Broadcasting  lo  improve  the 
quality  of  noncommercial  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs.  $9  million  w.is  aulhori/cd 
lor  fiscal  year  IQfifi. 

I'ROPOS.M. 

The  bill  would  i)Oslix>ne  from  liscal  ye;ir 
1968  to  hscal  year  lOdO  i!ie  authori'/ation 
of    .i9    inlllion    to    .sujiiiort    the    Corporalion 

.n    STIUCATION 

Since  the  Cori->oration  for  Public  Broafl- 
castmc  was  not  incorporated  until  Marcli  27. 
UiilH,  It  IS  not  likely  that  the  Corpor.illon 
would  l)e  able  lo  use  appropriated  funds 
this  ti.-cal  year.  However,  the  Corixiration 
will    need    such    funds    in    fiscal    year    19fi9 

I.oNC.-P.ANGF     IIN-ANCING 

The  President  has  directed  the  Secret;iry 
of  Health.  Education.  ;md  ■Welfare  to  work 
with  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ihe  Di- 
rector of  the  Hureau  of  the  Budget  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  as 
well  as  the  appropriate  conirresslonal  coni- 
niittfos  to  formiiliite  a  long-range  financing 
['Ian 

SFNATE     .action 

On  March  22.  1968.  the  Senate  i>assed  S. 
M:if>.  which  IS  Identical  to  H  R    15986. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Cliairniaii.  wo 
liavo  no  further  rcque.'^l.s  for  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther reque.'it.s  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Tlie  Clerk  rrnd  us  follows: 

H  H  159R6 
Br  it  rnaetid  hii  t>ie  Senate  and  Ucnise 
of  Rrprcsentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assrinbled  Tliat  para- 
graphs il)  and  i2)  of  section  396ik)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  1968"  :ind  iiTsert- 
mg  in  lieu  llicreof  "1969". 

AMr.NDMENT    OI  ;  FRF.IJ     liV     .MR      lARBSTH.V 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farb.stfin:  On 
llie  first  page  insert  the  following  new  :  r-c- 
lion  after  line  5; 

"Sfc.  2.  It  IS  the  sense  r.f  tiie  Congress  that 
in  view  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
United  States  Government  lo  commercial 
broadcasters  of  radio  and  television,  .such 
broadcasters  should  contribute  .subslanlially 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Corporation  fc;r  Public 
Broadcasting." 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  '.vhile 
watchina  .^ome  of  tlie  tducational  tele- 
vision in  New  York,  at  the  end  of  a  i;ro- 
Kram.  I  noticed  that  the  itentleman 
.sponsoring  the  i^ropram  .said  to  the  pub- 
lic ttenerally.  "Please  help  .support  this 
station.  We  have  no  funds  for  public, 
televi.sion  except  what  is  sent  to  us  by 
the  public." 

It  .-^ecms  a  i:)ity  to  me  that  stations  that 
broadcast  educational  televi.sion  snould 
V.0  hat  in  haiid  to  the  ijublic  to  seek  their 
aid  and  a.ssistance  in  maintainma  their 
broadcastinc  station. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  askin.g  too  much 
to  su2jest  that  it  is  the  .sense  of  ihe 
Congress  that  the  commercial  broad- 
castins  stations  should  assist  m  mam- 
tainins  educational  television.  I  am  thus 
introducing  an  amendment  tmbodyin,? 
this  position. 

Last  year  I  offered  a  similar  amed- 
ment  and  I  also  suggested  at  that  time 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission hold  liearings  to  determine  the 
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extent  to  which  commercial  broadccust- 
iixi  shmild  assist  in  the  support  of  .^du- 
catiorial   television 

I  was  unsuccessful  with  my  amer.d- 
ment  last  year  so  I  am  only  offerlnt;  half 
of  It  today  I  leave  la  some  other  asiMicy 
that  is  be'ter  qualified,  to  make  the  do- 
terminati(m  of  exactly  how  m<ich  com- 
mercial  broadcasters  should  conrnbute 

Nevertheless.  It  would  seem  to  me  en- 
tirely and  singularly  appropriate  that 
somethln,'  should  be  done  alor.i?  this 
line  Whether  or  not  this  amendment  Is 
adopted  today,  It  w  ill  at  least  be  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  there  arc  some  people 
in  thLs  House  with  theiV  eyes  on  com- 
mercial broadcasters,  to  learn  whether 
any  effort  is  belnij  made  to  assist  edu- 
cational television  or  if  it  is  still  neces- 
sary fur  the  educational  stations  to  come 
hat  in  hand  to  the  public  and  beR  for 
support — b*'?  for  alms,  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  educational  television  station. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
urge  the  support  of  tlius  House  for  my 
amendment  to  H  R    1.J986 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

That  in  view  of  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  United  States  Goverumen'  .o  commercial 
broadcasters  nl  radio  and  television,  such 
broadcasters  should  contribute  sulistanUally 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting 

Mr  Chairman.  H  R  1.5980  would  au- 
thorize $9  million  for  fiscal  1969  In  pro- 
icram  funds  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting.  I  support  this  bill  be- 
cau.ie  I  believe  these  funds  are  essential 
to  meet  the  short-term  needs  of  the  Cor- 
poration However,  like  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967.  H  R  15986  contains 
no  provision  for  lon^'-term  flnancln;:T  of 
this  Corporation 

I  think  we  all  will  agree  that  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  contribute  to  the 
permanent  financing  of  public  television 
and  radio  Is  one  of  the  major  Issues  of 
our  times  The  answer  will  help  spell  out 
the  scope  and  independence  of  educa- 
tional broadcastms. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  February  8.  19t;8.  I 
introduced  a  resolution — House  Joint 
Resolution  1079 — which  also  embodied 
the  above  amendment.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  statement  of  policy,  as  is  this 
amendment  today  It  seems  to  me  that 
because  commercial  broadcasting  has 
been  ^'ranted  the  privilege  of  uslnc  the 
public  airwaves,  they  have  an  oblls^ation 
to  use  some  of  their  $3  billion  in  annual 
revenues  to  support  nonprofit  education- 
al broadcasting:.  I  believe  it  is  rl^ht  for 
Congress  to  so  on  record  now  supporting 
this  view. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  the  recent  remarks 
of  William  D  Cnrey.  Assl.stant  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  contained  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
mimicatlons  and  Power.  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Mr. 
Carey,  in  -testifying  m  support  of  H  R. 
15986.  outlined  present  administrative 
thinking;  on  lon^'-term  financing,  as  he 
.stated: 

.\t  the  moment,  it  appears  there  aje  thre« 
techniques  for  proi  ullug  Federal  funds  for 
public  broadcasting  These  are:  (1)  a  tax  on 
televLilon  and  radio  sets  manufactured;  (2) 
a  tax  on  gross  revenuee  of  commerq)al  broad - 


cA-s'^rs:    (ind    i3i    sf>me   spj-riiU    kitu!     if      In- 
sulation"   f'lr    general    Ki-tli-ral    ri-M-:iu>-s 

President  John-vai.  In  \\\s  February 
rne.ssHKe  on  education.  .-^Uated  tliat  he  was 
askiiikC  administration  uttleials  u>  work 
With  the  Con>oratlon  for  l^iblic  Bmad- 
ca.stinK  and  Congie.ss  in  formulating  a 
loni^-terni  financing  plan 

I  believe  the  Congre.ss  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  go  on  record  on  this  vlt<il  issue 
We  .should  play  an  important  role  in  de- 
veloping any  financing  plan  My  amend- 
ment doe.s  not  place  a  dollar  tlguie  on 
what  commercial  broadca.sters  should 
contribute,  but  instead.  ofTers  a  state- 
ment of  policy  that  in  its  work,  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  aware  that  it  is 
the  .sense  of  Congress  that  commercial 
broadcasters  sliould  contribute  substan- 
tially to  any  loiuj-term  financial  plan  for 
the  Conx)ration  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
.•Vuain.  I  un;p  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  .'mendment 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  offered  this  same  amendment 
last  year  and  I  stated  then  that  I  thought 
we  ought  to  give  the  Corporation  and  the 
President  time  in  order  to  make  a  study 
as  to  how  the  Corp<jration  should  be 
funded  Then  the  committee  could  take  a 
look  at  what  they  proposed. 

I  a.ssure  the  gentleman  that  .ill  pha.ses 
and  all  manners  of  fundiin:  will  be  .'one 
into  I  do  not  think  it  ought  U)  be  the 
sense  of  this  Congress  to  do  anything  in 
this  respect  until  hearings  have  been 
held 

Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment and  I  think  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiic  gentleman  yield? 

Mv  STAGGEIiS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
suggest  that  the  attachment  of  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  would  be  harmful 
in  any  way  either  to  the  passage  ut  the 
bill  or  to  the  funding  of  public  television? 

Mr  ST.\GGERS  Yes:  I  do  believe  that 
It  would  be 

Mr  F.ARBSTEIN  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  be  resiwnsiblc  for  the  defeat  of 
this  bill— because  I  favor  it. 

However.  I  do  believe  that  some  effort 
sliould  be  made  to  .see  that  help  is  given 
to  these  educational  television  organiza- 
tions. 

M:-  ST.AGGERS  All  that  I  can  .say  to 
the  gentleman  in  answer  to  him  Is  that 
he  is  prejudging  the  situation  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  want  to  do  that.  I  say  that 
a  study  .should  be  made  of  it  and  not  have 
an  expression  of  the  Congress  to  say  that 
there  is  any  one  method  or  maimer  in 
which  it  should  be  done. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
t;entleman  yield'' 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished trentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  As  I  under.sland  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  I  he  is  .suggesting  that  it 
is  vesy  impoitant  that  we  subsidize  these 
broadcasting  people.  That  would  be  en- 
forced giving  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

In  my  city  we  support  educational  tele- 
vision and  we  are  outsiders,  we  are  not 
Government  people   We  manage.  Let  us 


k;o  iinie  slowly  and  let  us  not  turn  edu- 
cation ()ver  to  the  Cr<ivernment 

The  CHAlR.\LrVN  'Hie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offrrtd  by  the  pentle- 
m\i\  from  New  Yoil: 

Tlie  amendiiieiit  was  reit  cted 

Tile  CHAIUMAN  Under  the  rule.  t!ie 
Cominiltee  :  ises 

.Acrordnii-'ly  the  Committee  r(\so:  and 
the  ."-^ijeaker  lia\ing  re.'-umed  the  chair. 
Mr  CiMi\r:nER.  Chairiiiaii  of  the  Com- 
iniltee >;  ilir  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  thr  L'l.ion,  reported  that  th.it  Com- 
iiiilti-e.  iuivnig  hud  under  considi-ration 
the  bill  H  H  l.'iyBHi  to  amend  the  Com- 
mu.'ueations  .Act  of  19.34  by  extendin-r 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Corixjration  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, puisuanl  to  House  Resolution  1133, 
he  leporti'd  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  i.>  ordered. 

The  (]uestion  is  on  the  eiitrrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eni:ro.s,sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  ;uid  wivs  read 
the  tliird  time. 

MOTION  TO  RErO.MMIT 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Spx'akcr.  I  oITer  a 
inotio.'i  'ii  :ec«iminlt. 

Tlif  .SPEAKER.  Is  the  L:enlleinaii  op- 
p.i.^ed  to  the  bill,' 

Ml-  UEVI.NK   I  ,im   Mi    -Sp.'akir. 

Tlic  .SPEAKI-n^  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Devine  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
II  Ii  15386  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
iiid  Fnreign  Commerce 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  tf)  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  .SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssa'-^e  of  the  bill. 

The  qutstion  was  taken,  iir.d  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  SPiaNGKH  Mr  Speaker.  I  obicct 
to  the  vote  on  the  :ou:ui  that  a  quorum 
is  not  p:t\se:it  .inci  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  qiioriim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Seri;eant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  -.ull  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  v«is  taken;  ;ind  there 
were — yeas    241.     nays     133.     answered 


•present"  1. 

not  voting  o8 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No   1031 

YEAS— 241 

AUalr 

Bingham 

Cahiil 

.\dams 

Blautoa 

Carey 

Addabbo 

BlatnlH 

Carter 

.\lbert 

Bo  (IBS 

Celler 

Anderson,  ni. 

Boland 

Clark 

.\ndrews. 

Bolilnij 

Cleveland 

N.  Dak. 

Brasco 

Cohelan 

Anriunzio 

Broolis 

Conabie 

Arends 

Urot.'.maii 

Come 

Ashley 

Brown.  Calif 

Conyers 

.■Vsplnall 

Brown.  Mich. 

Corbett 

Barrett 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Corman 

Bates 

Biirlce.  Mass. 

Cramer- 

Bell 

Burton,  Calif. 

Culver 

Berry 

Burton.  Utah 

( '-.ii'.iiii  i^ham 

Bevill 

Button 

D.icidano 

Blester 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Daniels 

April 
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.  Tfiiii 


Davis.  Oa. 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dli.^'cU 

Uiii.ohue 

Dow 

Dul.skl 

Kcliliardt 

i:am<.n'lson 

rrlv.nrds,  Calif 

Ed-A-nrds.  La. 

Ellbrvg 

IC.-j-n 

Kshl'^man 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
K.irb-,lein 
Ka.M-fll 
H  nd  ley- 
El  :.o 
Elood 
F-.iley 

Eord,  C.erald  R 
Eraser 
P'rledel 
Eulton 
Eultoi 
l-'iiqua 
CiaU.ii!her 
Oarmatz 
Ola:mo 
Gilbert 
Cion/jilez 
tiiuy 

Oreen.  Orcij 
Griffin 
Grlllitha 
Cirover 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanlcv 

Hanna 

Harrison 

Hathaway 

Havs 

He  ben 

Herhler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Ma.-». 

Helstoskl 

Hon  field 

Horton 

Howard 

Hui.:-,ite 

Jarmau 

Joel.s<3a 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karstcr* 

Kartb 

Kustenmeler 

Ka7.en 

Kee 

Kulh 

Kelly 


Abbitt 

Abcrricthy 

A-sh  brook 

Baring 

Battln 

lieUher 

Bennett 

Rptts 

BlacKburn 

Bolton 

Bray 

Bnnkley 

Brock 

Broomtield 

Brown.  01i;o 

n.'-ovhill.  .\  C 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Ela. 

Burlebon 

E'.l:-,h 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

C-abell 

Casey 

CederberfT 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cliiw.son,  Del 

Colmcr 

CoWL-er 

Curtis 

DavLs.  Wis. 

de  1  a  G  arza 

DcUenback 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dxklnson 

Dole 

Dorn 


III. 
Mich 


KlnR,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kornepay 
Kupferman 

Kyros 
I.aird 
I.andrum 

l.e«t;ett 

l.Ioyd 

Ik>!1i'.  Mtl 

MrCarthy 

Mi-Closkcy 

M'C..lloi-h 

M'-nacie 

MrD.v.ald, 

M  eh, 
M>1  .lU 
.M  u--,i>inald, 

Ma.ss, 
Miii'GreL'.or 
M.when 
M.iclden 
Mathnis,  Calif, 
M  ith;a,<!,  Md. 
.\Iat,iu:iai;a 

.M.H'is 

^le,'  Rill 

Miller.  Ohio 

M.i.ih 

Ma.l; 

M'-e 

Monacan 

.MontL-omery 

.'doorhead 

Mor.-an 

.Moni.s.  N  Mex 

Mor.se.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mo  Jier 

MOS.S 

MV.=rs 

Nat. her 

N:chu!.s 

CTHara, 

OUara 

0  Konskl 
CTlsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottiri^er 
I'atman 
lallcu 
i>l.y 
Pepper 
Perkins 

i  ettls 

1  h:,bin 
I'lkp 
Pirnie 
I'Klell 

i  ullock 
Price.  III. 
Prvor 
1  ui-in,.kl 
(juie 
!Mos 

K.\YS-133 

Do-A-r,lnK 
Dunraii 
Dwver 

EJ-Aards.  Ala. 
Eri'-iborn 
I-i.sher 
riyi'.t 
Eountain 
(iathuiiis 
(ioodeil 
(loodlln.tj 
Gri'ss 
Ciu'Je 
<  Jiirrev 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
.■^ohmidt 
Hardy 
Harha 
Harvrv 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Ho;mcr 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
lohord 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
KinR.  N,Y. 
Kleppe 
Kyi 

La  r.  pen 
Latta 
Pennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 


Reid.  NT. 

Relfel 

Reuaa 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RlCRle 

Hodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rov;ers,  Ela. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Hostenkowskl 

Hoth 

lioush 

Rumsfeld 

riuppe 

Ryan 

.St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

.Scheuer 

Krhwelker 

.Schwengei 

Shipley 

.Sisk 

Kkubltz 

.sluek 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steii;er.  Ariz. 

Steii;er.  Wis. 

.Stratton 

S'lIUvan 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deeriln 

Vl-'orlto 

Watt.= 

Whalen 

W.dnall 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wrisht 

Wydler 

Wyman 

-i'utes 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 


Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mavne 

Michel 

Mills 

Moore 

Nelsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Poage 

PoH 

Pool 

Irif'e.  Tex. 

Purcell 

QuiUen 

Raiisback 

liandall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  111. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Kobi-son 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shrlver 

S.kes 

Smith.  Okla. 

Stuckey 


Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa, 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 


Utt 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

White 


Whltener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wylie 

Zwarh 


ANSWERED 
Taft 


PRESENT"— 1 


NOT  VOTING  — ."Sa 


Anderson, 

Tcnn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bow 

Braderaas 
Clausen, 

Don  H 
Collier 
Daw.'^on 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dowdy 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Eeighan 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Frelinghuysen 
Galiflanakls 


Gardner 

Geltys 

Gibbons 

Green.  Pa 

Guljser 

Hauan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Han-sen,  Wa.sh 

Hawkins 

lierloni; 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Cilif 

Jones.  N  C. 

Kluc/.ynski 

Kuvkendail 

t.Iailhard 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnshall 

Murphy,  111 


Murphy,  N  Y. 

.N'ed.-.i 

Nix 

Pirkle 

Heii.ecke 

Rcsnlck 

lioudPbush 

Koybal 

Sailerfleld 

.Selden 

Sv'Vdor 

.Stephens 

Stubbletield 

Vanik 

Wald-e 

Walker 

Whalley 

Wilson. 

Charles  H, 
Wvatt 


visions  of  House  Resolution  1133,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreiiin 
Commerce  is  dischareed  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  K.  3135. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tho  Senate 
bill. 

Tlie    Clerk    uad    the    Senate    bill.    ;.s 

follow-s: 

s    :1135 

Br  tt  cnactid  by  the  Srnale  and  Ilcu  r 
of  Rcprcscntativi'a  of  the  Uiiitrd  statrs  of 
America  771  Cc/nprc,'!.'!  a^nrvibTrd .  Tli,it  j.>ar,i- 
graphs  (1)  and  (2i  of  section  396iki  of  tin' 
C'.imniunicalions  Act  of  1R34  are  i  lu  h 
Hmondcd  by  .striking  out  "1968  "  and  ms'Tti/-;.; 
m  lieu  thereof  ■■19G'J". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  i)asRed, 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  w-as  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  Hou.sc  bill  'HR,  15986  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


the    following 


Do-a-dy  against 


So  the  bill  was  pa.s.sed. 
The   Clerk    announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote 

Mr.  Resnlck  for,  with  Mr, 

Mr.  Vanlk  for.  with  Mr.  Sallerfield  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Bradcn-ias  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Peighan  with  Mr.  Ciubser. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Gaimanakls  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.    Gettys    with    Mr.    Gardner. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr  .Mlnshall. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  \\-lth  Mr. 
Relnecke. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Herlont;  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Whalley. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Daw- 
son. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  -with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Stubble- 
field. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  MADDEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DOWNING  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GOODELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HUNT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  liave  5  leplslative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
VirL'inia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16729 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sjx^aker,  I  iu>k 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midniaht  Friday  night  to  file  a  report 
on  H.R.  16729,  the  higher  education 
amendments  dealing  with  student  as- 
sLstance  loans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  l,o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  wa-s  no  objection. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS 

Mr.  DULSI-II.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  Hcu.se  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hoase  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  Hou.se 
Concurrent  Resolution  705,  to  a.ssist  \el- 
erans  of  Uie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  w-ho  have  served  \n  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere  in  obtaining  suitable  emjjloy- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  Ler.ilem.an  ;:c'm 
Ne-v  York. 

The  motion  was  aureed  to. 

I.N'    TI!E    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Re.solu- 
tion  705.  with  Mr.  G.\llagher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

By  unanimous  con-sent.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution  was  dis- 
pensed with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr  Dflski! 
will  be  recoimized  for  30  minutt's,  and 
the  L'pnrh'man  from  Penn.sylvanla  Mr 
CoRBETT  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Chairman.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  705  was  rep<;)rted 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  It  is  a  replace- 
ment for  House  Joint  Resolution  1052. 
requested  by  the  President  of  tlie  Unit<*d 
States  in  his  official  message  on  vet- 
erans—  House  Document  No  245 — which 
was  reported  earlier  by  our  committee 
but  not  .-.cheduJed  for  HoiLse  action 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  705  is  di- 
rected to  one  of  the  critical  needs  of  our 
time — the  providing  of  prompt  and 
meaningful  employment  opportunities 
for  the  large  number';  of  veteraits  who 
are  returninn  from  the  Armed  P'orces  to 
civilian  life 

The  sacrifices  being  made  by  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  m  Vietnam  and 
other  duty  posUs  encircling  the  world 
surely  warrant  them  a  place  of  honor  in 
this  Nation. 

Words  of  eulogy,  however,  cannot  re- 
place prompt,  tangible  action  when  these 
men  and  women  return  to  civilian  life  in 
this  country  They  must  find  that  we 
have  kept  our  ti-ust  ■.vith  them,  cind  that 
their  homeland  is  .still  the  land  of  op- 
port  uruty 

The  resolution  now  before  this  House 
reaffirms  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude the  Nation  owes  its  veterans 

It  sets  forth  the  sen.se  of  the  Con- 
gress— 

That  every  arm  of  tlie  Government 
shall  exert  lUs  best  efforts  to  provide  Fed- 
eral employment  for  these  returning  vet- 
erans, giving  preference  to  tliem  in  the 
.selection  of  employees: 

That  all  departments  and  agencies 
shall  urge  all  private  parties  conti-acting 
with  the  Government  to  give  the  return- 
ing veteran.s  priority  m  private  enter- 
prise employment  as  soon  as  they  return 
to  the  labor  market;  and 

That  all  other  sectors  of  private  in- 
dustry and  commerce  carry  out  the  .same 
objectives  and  purpo.ses.  and  consult,  ad- 
vise, and  cooperate  with  the  Government 
In  furtherance  of  tins  policy 

The  resolution,  therefore,  places  the 
Congress  on  record  in  support  of  the 
granting  of  employment  priorities  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transition  and  readjustment 
of  Vietnam  era  veterans  to  private  life. 
It  IS  the  understanding  of  '.he  committee 
that  this  intention  will  be  implemented 
by  a  program,  coordinated  by  the  Veter- 
ans -Administration,  the  U  S  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  the  Det>artment  of 
Labor  to  channel  the  returning  veterans 
to\\ard  employers  who  will  be  most  re- 
ceptive and  who  can  otTer  real  employ- 
ment opportunities.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  program,  in  both  the  Government 
and  private  enterprise,  will  materially 
Hid  the  veterans  in  finding  suiUble  em- 
ployment. 

The  Vietnam  era  veterans'  employ- 
ment program  contemplated  by  this  con- 
current resolution  will  be  conducted  pri- 
marily through  existing  facilities  of  the 


Veterans'  Administration,  the  US.  Civil 
Service  Conimi.ssion.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  l..abor  Therefore,  there  should 
be  no  .idditional  ccjst  to  the  0>vernment 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  confident  that 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Resohitinn  705  ex- 
presses the  desire  and  the  deeix'st  senti- 
ments of  all  .Americans  that  Ae  welcome 
back  returning  veterans  with  more  than 
words  alone  I  urge  its  prompt  approval 
by  the  House 

Mr  CORBETT  Mr  Chairman  I  M.se 
to  add  my  voice  in  the  wholehearted 
supfxirt  of  the  measure  under  consider- 
ation. House  ConcuiTiiU  Resolution  705 
This  resolution,  which  is  identical  in 
purpo.se  to  one  which  I  introduced  on 
Februan,'  6.  reflects  reassuring  action  by 
the  Congress  to  provide  needed  iissist- 
ance  to  returning  Vietnam  era  veterans 
This  resolution  states  the  resolve  of 
the  Congress  that  a  ptilicy  w.U  be  fol- 
lowed by  each  Government  agency  and 
department  to  exert  every  etfort.  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law.  to  provide 
Federal  employment  opixirtunilles  tor 
these  returning  .servicemen. 

It  calls  on  Government  agencies  to  .seek 
the  voluntar>-  cooperation  of  Govern- 
ment contractors  to  extend  employment 
priority  to  these  veterans. 

.And.  It  expresses  the  .-.ense  of  Congress 
that  all  other  employers  in  private  in- 
dustry will  be  encouraged  to  carr>'  out 
the  obiectives  of  the  resolution  by  al.so 
providing  employment  opportunities  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

It  IS  fitting  to  extend  our  deepest  ap- 
preciation for  the  sacrifices  made  by 
these  men.  -And  it  is  also  fitting  to  ex- 
lend,  to  the  limits  possible,  the  a.ssist- 
ance  of  the  Government  toward  re- 
solving the  problems  which  our  Vietnam 
veterans  face  in  the  period  of  transition 
to  civilian  life 

No  part  of  this  resolution  is  compul- 
sory on  private  indu.stry.  nor  on  those 
Government  contractors  who  supply  ma- 
terial, equipment,  and  .services  to  the 
Government  This  was  made  quite  clear 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

However.  I  do  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  its  employment  prac- 
tices, can  do  no  less  than  exert  a  maxi- 
mum effort  to  as.sist  those  returning 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  seek  Federal 
employment. 

Mr  Chainnan.  the  subject  matter  of 
this  resolution  has  languished  too  long 
and  I  therefore  urge  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 705 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests lor  time,  and  tliere  is  no  need  to 
prolong  our  doing  what  is  right  and 
proper  for  our  veterans,  .so  we  yield 
back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    Mr  RyanI 

Mr  RY.AN  Mr.  Chairman,  the  objec- 
tive of  the  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  705.  before  us  today,  to  ex- 
press the  .sen.se  of  Congress  that  Federal 
agencies  should  provide  employment  op- 
portunities to  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  .served  in  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere — and  I  empha.sizc  the  word 
"elsewhere" — is  an  important  objective. 


However.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  there  are  several  thou.sand  mem- 
bers of  the  US  .Armed  Forces  who  will 
not  be  able  to  receive  benefits  under  this 
re.solutiiin  or  under  present  employment 
practices  of  the  PYderal  Government 
simply  l)ecause  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  obtained  their  US  citlzen.ship,  al- 
though they  have  served  honorably  in 
the  .Armed  Forces  and  have  made  a  con- 
tribution often  at  the  risk  of  their  very 
lives,  to  the  United  Stales  in  time  of 
war  Becau.se  of  Public  Law  90-147, 
which  generally  restricts  civil  service 
employment  to  US  citizens,  they  would 
be  excluded. 

On  March  4.  when  the  Hou.se  had  be- 
fore it  a  bill  to  deal  with  early  citizen- 
ship lor  tho.se  who  were  .serving  honor- 
ably, in  the  .Armed  Forces.  I  read  into 
the  Record  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  4. 
1968.  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion which  iKJinted  out  that  noncltlzens 
may  be  appointed  to  civil  .service  posi- 
tions only  on  a  temporary  ba.sis  and 
even  then  only  when  qualified  citizens 
are  not  available."  It  al.so  pointed  out 
that  under  Executive  Order  No.  11397 
noncitizen  veterans  are  not  eligible  for 
transitional  appointments." 

I  think  this  IS  a  matter  which  should 
be  of  deep  concern  to  Members  of  the 
Hou.se.  We  have  pa.ssed  a  bill  iH.R. 
151471  in  this  body  which  will  provide 
early  citizenship  for  those  aliens  .serving 
in  combatant  areas  during  the  Vietnam 
crisis  On  the  opening  day  of  the  90th 
Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  40  to  permit 
lawfully  admitted  aliens  serving  honor- 
ably with  the  US  Armed  Forces  to  apply 
for  citizenship  immediately — regardless 
of  wlicre  they  happen  to  serve. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  and 
amend  the  House  bill  to  include  all  vet- 
erans who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
P'orces.  Until  that  is  done.  I  want  to  point 
out  tlie  inequity  for  the  veteran  who  has 
honorably  .served  this  Government  and 
this  Nation  and  who  will  not  be  able  to 
benefit  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
veterans. 

I  believe  this  matter  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  and  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  I  have  discus.sed 
this  with  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  I  hope 
that  It  will  be  acted  upon. 

I  urge  that  administratively  and  legis- 
latively, if  necessary,  action  be  taken  for 
tl.e  veterans  who  have  served  and  who 
arc  not  citizens,  to  ^ive  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  included  in  the  benefits 
which  the  Veterans  in  Public  Serv-ice 
.Act  and  this  rescHution  would  provide. 

Surely  it  is  unjust  for  a  young  man 
WHO  has  .served  this  Government  in  uni- 
form for  several  years  of  his  life  to  be 
denied  the  nppoitunity  for  civilian  em- 
ployment with  it, 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  ueiUleman  from  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  committee  I  Mr. 
Hanley  I. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  coni- 
plimeni  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  i-'entleman  from  New  York 
;  Mr.  DiLSKi I ,  in  bringing  House  Con- 
current Resolution  705  before  the  Hou.se 
for  consideration  today. 
The  sacrifices  made  by  members  of  the 
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Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world  certainly  place 
them  in  a  position  of  honor  before  this 
Nation.  Their  willingness  to  support  the 
cau.sc  of  freedom  will  stand  in  history  as 
a  pillar  of  devotion  to  the  rights  of  free 
men. 

The  concurrent  resolution  which  has 
been  called  up  by  our  committee  chair- 
man demands  our  immediate  attention. 

By  acting  today  on  this  resolution, 
we  will  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  op- 
p,'3rtunity  to  show  that  the  Congress,  in 
behalf  of  the  people  we  represent,  desires 
to  provide  these  returning  servicemen 
real  and  tangible  help  in  securing 
meaningful  and  rewarding  employment 
in  our  vast  governmental,  commercial, 
and  industrial  complex. 

There  's  room  for  gainful  employment 
fcr  '.'.11  of  them — but  time  is  of  the 
essence  in  their  quest  for  suitable  posi- 
tions. By  passine  this  resolution  we  will 
have  helped  them  materially  in  their 
search.  They  will  be  siven  due  priority 
in  filling  Federal  positions,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  veterans'  preference  laws. 
The  way  will  also  be  prepared,  by  a 
firm  statement  of  congressional  intent, 
for  them  to  receive  all  reasonable  prior- 
ity in  employment  by  those  who  con- 
tract with  the  Government  and  other 
employers  in  the  jjrivate  sector. 

Certainly,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  private 
enterprise  join  with  the  Government  in 
helping  to  place  returning  servicemen  in 
gainful  employment.  Business  and  in- 
dustry share  with  all  America  an  aware- 
ness that  their  continued  welfare — if 
not.  indeed,  their  continued  existence — 
has  been  protected  by  these  men  and 
women  who  have  served  with  devotion 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  P'orccs. 

When  freedom  is  endangered  any- 
where in  the  world — and  when  free  en- 
terprise is  challenged — all  of  us  here  at 
home  are  joined  together  to  meet  and 
defeat  the  challenge  at  its  source. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  protecting  our 
freedom  and  our  way  of  life,  as  well  as 
the  riehts  of  free  men  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere.  We  owe  them  a  great  debt, 
and  can  partly  repay  it  by  demonstrating 
appreciation  in  many  ways. 

Prompt  enactment  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  705  is  one  tangible  way 
of  showing  our  appreciation — by  help- 
ing to  speed  their  transition  from  the 
uniformed  services  back  to  their  right- 
ful places  in  civilian  life. 

It  will  help  those  who  have  helped  us 
so  much  and  so  unselfishly. 

I  urge  that  the  House  approve  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  705. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  i''rofound  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  great  sacrifices  being  made  by  our 
servicemen  during  this  war  in  Vietnam 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  705. 

To  me,  it  seems  that  the  very  least 
America  owes  its  recent  veterans  is  to 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  their 
obt.iining  fruitful  civilian  employment 
'.vhen  they  leave  the  service. 

It  is  not  fair  to  tcke  them  away  from 

ilie  mainstream  of  their  lives,  interrupt- 

■1.;  their  education,  jobs,  and  families, 

■.end  them  ofif  to  a  dirty,  deadly  struggle 

in    the    jungles,    and    then — when    the 


ordeal  of  Are  is  over — simply  turn  them 
loose  and  say,  "So  "ong,  you  are  on  your 
own  now,  go  back  to  whatever  you  were 
doing  before." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  era  of  intense 
competition  for  job  opportunities,  serv- 
icemen who  have  been  away  from  it  all 
for  several  years  are  at  a  heavy  disad- 
vantage when  they  return.  We  have  all 
heard  the  repeated  and  widespread  re- 
ports of  Vietnam  combat  veterans  com- 
ing home  and  hunUng  for  months  iryim; 
to  find  suitable  employment — and  then 
having  to  settle  for  something  unsatis- 
factory ju.st  to  be  acle  to  have  an  income. 

This  problem  is  taking  on  the  jiropor- 
tions  of  a  national  disgrace.  Our  veter- 
ans are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  men  to 
whom  the  Nation  owes  an  oblication  to 
restore  the  economic  opportunities  they 
lost  when  they  answered  the  call  to  the 
service. 

We  cannot  permit  a  situation  to  con- 
tinue that  imposes  on  our  young  men 
not  only  the  burden  of  fighting — and 
for  some,  the  .scars  of  it — but  also  im- 
ijoses  upon  them  an  economic  disability. 
This  is  to  add  insult  to  injury.  Tlicy 
have  forfeited  some  of  the  nest  years  of 
their  lives  to  preserve  their  country,  only 
to  find  themselves  losing  the  benefit  of 
that  preservation. 

The  transition  back  to  civilian  life  is 
difficult  enough  without  economic  hand- 
icaps. For  all  the  merits  of  militar>' 
service — and  there  are  many — it  un- 
avoidably produces  a  dislocation  and 
disruption  of  young  lives  in  their  most 
critical  period  of  adjustment  to  adult- 
hood, to  earning  a  living,  and  to  pur- 
suing a  selected  field  of  endeavor.  These 
veterans  do  not  want  charity;  what  they 
want  is  a  chance,  without  delay,  to  lead 
noi'mal  peacetime  lives,  and  pick  up 
where  they  would  be,  had  there  been 
no  war. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  give  them  that 
chance,  and  this  resolution  is  a  wonder- 
ful place  to  begin. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  conmiittee  which  was 
unanimous  in  its  recommendation  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  705,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  unanimity  of  the  Congress  in 
its  approval. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  our 
servicemen  returning  home  from  combat 
duty  in  Vietnam  is  that  of  finding  and 
obtaining  suitable  and  rewarding  em- 
ployment in  civilian  life. 

This  resolution  takes  cognizance  of  the 
problems  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  and  of- 
fers tangible  assistance  in  resolving  them. 
It  is  fitting  tribute  to  these  men  who  have 
fought  bravely  and  valiantly  for  our  land 
of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  before  us, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  705.  is 
identical  to  the  resolution  which  I  spon- 
sored, House  Concurrent  Resolution  725. 
In  brief,  it  declares  that  as  governmental 
policy  each  department  and  agency  will 
exert  every  effort  to  provide  Federal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  these  return- 
ing servicemen. 

The  resolution  also  urges  the  voluntary' 
cooperation  of  Government  contractors 
to  allow  a  similar  policy  in  employment 
practices,  and  encourages  employers  in 
all  areas  of  private  industrj'  to  do  like- 
wise. 


.Mr.  Chairman,  the  import  of  this  reso- 
lution is  clearly  that  the  firm  hand  of  our 
Government  is  ofTei-ed  to  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  assistance  and  gratitude. 
The  i^olicy  expressed  in  it  reaffirms  the 
traditional  feeling  which  Congress  holds 
for  Its  returning  servicemen  of  all  con- 
fl'cts,  and  I  suggest  we  can  do  no  less  for 
those  who  served  and  sacrificed  in  Viet- 
niim. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  705  is  intond<'d 
to  replace  House  Joint  Resolution  1052, 
reported  by  the  committee  on  March  0, 
1968— Hou.se  Report  No.  IICO,  90th 
Ciingress. 

lIou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  705  is  a 
di.clarat:on  of  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
emiiloyment  ]n"efcrencc  will  be  given  oy 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  nri- 
\ate  industry  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era.  The  concurrent  resolution,  upon 
adoption  by  both  bodies  of  the  Congress, 
v.ill  become  a  declaration  cf  the  sense  of 
Conercss,  but  docs  not  become  i)os:tive 
law  as  would  have  the  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1052,  upon  m- 
aclment  by  the  Congress  and  apprr.val 
by  the  President. 

Since  House  Joint  Resolution  1052  l.as 
not  been  .scheduled  for  action  by  llio 
Hoase.  the  committee  has  reported  the 
.substitute  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  705,  which  in  effect  recom- 
mends the  same  employment  preference 
I^rogram  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  t!...t 
would  have  been  positively  cstablisheu  liv 
House  Joint  Resolution  1052  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

For  the  record,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
certain  members  of  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  originally  sponsored 
House  joint  resolutions  substantially 
identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  1052, 
introduced  by  the  committee  chairman. 
However,  during  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  these  joint  resolutions  all 
minority  members  then  present  voted  to 
report  a  severely  watered-down  House 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  liave 
been  largely  ineffectual  and  was  not  a;j- 
proved  by  the  committee. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  .sup- 
ported House  Joint  Resolution  1052,  from 
the  logical  .standpoint  that,  if  the  Con- 
gress intends  to  take  any  action  to  help 
Viclnam  era  ve-lcrans  find  employment, 
it  should  act  in  the  most  positive  and 
effective  'vay  possible — that  is,  by  a  joint 
resolution  having  the  force  and  effect  of 
law,  rather  than  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  merely  expresses  the  view  that 
others  should  take  action. 

Since  House  Joint  Resolution  1052  was 
not  .scheduled  for  Hou.se  consideration, 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
705  as  a  replacement,  in  order  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  timely  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  should 
join  in  a  vigorous  employment  iirogram 
for  returning  veterans. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ii.se 
to  support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
705.  The  resolution  states  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  v.uth  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  should  be 
available  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  when  they  return  to  civilian  life. 
There  is  perhaps  no  right  more  impor- 
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tant  than  the  rUht  to  a  job  which  en- 
ables a  person  to  support  himself  and  his 
family  m  a  dU'nif^ed  way  We  have  a  deep 
obliuatlon  to  iks.si.st  our  returning  vet- 
eran.s  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  thi.s  naht 

Thou.sand.s  of  veteran.s  are  returnintf 
to  civilian  life  after  fuJnUinij  their  obll- 
k'ation.s  to  their  country  It  is  now  the 
coimtry  s  turn  to  fulfill  it.s  obliKalion  to 
these  veterans  whose  lives  and  careers 
were  interrupted  by  duty  in  our  .^rmed 
Forces.  In  the  words  of  the  resolution: 

One  ot  the  mast  immetllate  .ind  acute 
neetls  of  members  "f  ilie  .Armed  Forces  upon 
discharge  from  the  serMce  Is  to  obtain  early 
and  suitable  employment  in  posltlnns  which 
will  enable  them  to  be  self-reliant,  which 
will  provide  meaning.  purfHJse.  .inU  fulfill- 
ment In  rheir  lives. 

To  accomplish  its  purpose  the  resolu- 
tion states  as  the  .sense  of  Congress  the 
duty  of  each  agency  and  department  of 
the  Federal  Governiufnt.  first,  to  cm- 
ploy  veterans  of  the  .Armed  Forces  to 
tlie  ina.\imuin.])ractical  e.vtent.  .second, 
to  ?{ive  preference,  in  accordance  with 
law.  to  veterans  m  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees; and  third,  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  .secure,  on  a  voluntaiT  basis,  pri- 
ority in  private  employment  for  veterans 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  private 
industry  m  tlie  employment  of  veterans, 
the  resolution  states  that  private  em- 
ployers should  consult,  advise  and  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Government,  as 
appropriate,  m  carrying;  out  the  purposes 
of   the   resolution 

Mr  Chairman,  our  experience  has  been 
that  the  veterans  of  our  .■\rmed  Forces 
are  one  of  the  Nation  s  best  assets  We 
have  an  obluation  to  the  veterans  as 
individuals  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
to  conserve  this  a.sset  by  puttinij  it  to  the 
best  po.ssible  use  Our  dual  oblisation  is 
expre.ssed  m  the  resolution  now  before 
this  body  Our  Nation  survives  today  as 
a  democracy  because  of  the  actions  of 
our  veterans,  and  we  must  expend  our 
energies  m  providing  a  meaninnful  nut- 
let for  the  talents  of  these  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  now  returning  from  service 
in  Vietnam  and  other  world  trouble  spots 
We  must  rcsol\*e  to  take  all  possible  steps 
to  assure  that  the  Nation  fully  utilizes 
the  valuable  talents  of  these  people  who 
.served  their  country-  so  well 

.\s  a  nation  proud  of  its  fighting  men 
U't  us  give  them  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  well  m  civilian  life  as  they  served  in 
our  .Armed  Forces  Our  veterans  are  a 
precious  resource  In  fairness  to  them 
and  to  the  Nation  let  us  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  contmue  to  contribute  to 
our  national  goals 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  first  like  to  express  that  I  fully 
support  the  intent  and  provision  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  705  which 
we  have  under  consideration  today  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  iiave  the  foresight  today 
to  meet  the  cntical  requirement  that 
each  veteran  of  the  .\rmed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  has  .serv  ed  his  country 
dunng  tlie  V'letnam  era  obtain  suitable 
employment  upon  his  return  to  the  coun- 
try and  discharge  from  ilie  military  The 
filial  fulfillment  of  the  resolve  we  will 
express  today,  however.  I  would  remind 
those  who  read  the  record  of  this  debate, 
will  rest  with  the  public  and  private  exec- 


utives who  will  be  called  upon  to  put  this 
re.solution  into  effect 

Second.  .Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
take  tills  opiwrtunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleat-'ues  at  this  lime 
which  IS  most  appropriate.  H  R  1093. 
which  I  have  .ntroduced  during  thlsCon- 
u're.ss  Briefly,  this  bill  would  clarify  the 
reemployment  rights  of  servicemen,  par- 
ticularly guardsmen  and  reservists,  wlio 
are  called  upon  to  serve  their  country. 
My  bill  IS  intended  to  extend  the  present 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  .Act  to 
provide  that  a  .serviceman  may  serve  up 
to  5  years  on  active  duty  without  losing 
his  reemployment  rights  if  lus  .service  is 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  This 
bill  passed  in  the  House  dunng  the  89th 
Congress,  but  failed  to  come  up  for  a  vote 
m  the  Senate  during  that  Congress. 

I  would  commend  H  R  1C93  to  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time  as  another  piece  of 
legislation  which  could  carry  out  the 
high  intentions  we  liave  expres.sed  today. 
I  request  your  support  and  encourage- 
ment 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Ma.ssaclui.setts  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  705.  which 
expresses  the  .sense  of  the  Congress  that 
every  eflort  must  ix?  expended  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  to  veterans 
returning  from  Vietnam. 

Our  Nation  iias  too  often  taken  her 
returning  veterans  for  granted,  although 
former  service  men  and  women  from 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
were  afforded  very  material  advantages 
in  the  form  of  loans  for  education,  homes, 
and  businesses.  These  benetits  presum- 
ably are  now  an  inherent  part  of  our 
philosophy  that  we  tiave  an  obligation 
to  a.ssist  our  returning  war  veteran  for 
his  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen. 

But  loans  are  by  no  means  the  com- 
plete answer,  for  they  fail  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  the  veteran  who  has  no  im- 
mediate plans  for  a  college  or  whose 
plans  for  the  ownership  of  home  or  busi- 
ness lie  .somewhere  in  the  future. 

The  pressin--'  need  for  this  Large  seg- 
ment of  returnmg  veterans— many  or 
most  of  whom  are  relatively  young  and 
often  responsible  for  the  support  of  a 
growing  farmly — is  the  opportunity  to 
compete  in  the  job  market  .And.  because 
their  skills  and  experience  may  have  be- 
come •rusty,"  most  of  them  will  be  at 
a  severe  disadvantai;e  unless  there  is 
.some  provision  to  insure  fairness  and 
equality  of  opportunity. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  my  judg- 
ment, must  take  the  leader.ship  in  any 
such  effort,  and  the  resolution  before  us 
today  appropriately  expresses  the  ways 
in  which  the  Government  can  exercise 
that  leadership.  At  the  .same  time,  the 
Government  cannot  by  itself  open  up  all 
of  the  lob  Lipportunities  and.  thus,  the 
cooperation  of  private  industry  is  a  very 
vital  requisite  to  the  success  of  the  over- 
iUl  efTort. 

This  IS  the  basic  cooperation  between 
industry  and  iioveniment  that  brought 
our  Nation  to  L;reatness.  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  a  continuation  of  this 
relationship  will  insure  the  success  of 
the  effort  to  provide  employment  for  our 


fighting    men    and    women    when    they 
return  from  Vietnam 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The    CHAIRMAN     There    being    no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  Con  Re-S  705 
Whereas  the  members  uf  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  tfnlted  .states  are  und  have  been  mak- 
ing great  personal  .sacrifices  to  defend  free- 
dom ,;nd  bring  justice  and  peace  to  the 
world,    and 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  are 
de.servlng  of  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the 
Oovernnient  and  people  of  the  United  St-ites 
,ind  deserving  of  .isslst-ince  from  such  Oov- 
ernmeni  and  [>eople  In  connection  with  Itie 
major  problems  of  transition  to  civilian  life; 
and 

Whereas  one  of  the  most  Immediate  and 
acute  needs  of  members  of  the  .•\rmed  Forces 
upon  discharge  from  the  servlc*  Is  to  obtain 
early  and  suitable  employment  in  positions 
which  win  enable  them  to  be  self-reliant, 
which  will  provide  meaning,  purpose,  and 
lulfiUment  in  their  lives,  and  which  will 
.usslst  the  United  States  in  the  solution  of 
Us  pressing  problems  and  in  providing  a 
better  foundation  for  Its  continued  growth: 
Now,    therefore     be    it 

Rfsohed  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  .svnatc  concurring) .  That  It  Is  hereby 
(le<-lared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
each  department  and  agency  of  the  United 
States — • 

(  n  shall  endeavor,  to  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable extent,  to  provide  employment  with 
the  United  Slates  Government  lor  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam  or  elsewhere 
during   the   Vietnam  era: 

\2)  shall  give  preference.  In  accordance 
With  law.  to  such  veterans  in  the  selection  of 
persons  for  employment  with  the  Qovern- 
ment;    and 

i3)  shall  follow  such  policy  and  take  such 
ictlon.  through  the  process  of  procurement 
for  the  Government  of  material,  supplies, 
services,  and  equipment  from  private  indus- 
try and  through  other  means,  ivs  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  secure  volunuirlly  from  private 
industry  for  such  veterans  a  priority  In  em- 
ployment in  positions  in  private  industry  :ia 
soon  as  possible  following  the  reentry  of  such 
veterans   into  the  l.ibor  market. 

Sec  2  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  employers  In  pri- 
vate industry  should  exert  every  effort  to 
carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  v^•lth  respect  to  em- 
plojinent  of  veterans  in  [)ositions  in  private 
indt;stry  and  should  consult,  advise,  and  co- 
opei-ate  with  the  Umted  States  Oovernment 
to  the  extent  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
objects   and    purposes. 

SEC.  3  The  provisions  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  in  effect  until  the"'Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution,  declares  that  the  provisions  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  are  no  longer  es- 
sential to  the  public  interest. 

Mr  DULSKI  during  the  reading  i . 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispcn.se  with  further  reading  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  705,  to  as- 
.Mst  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  have  .served  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere  in  obtaining  suitable 
employment,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1125,  he  reported  the  concurrent 
lesolution  back  to  the  House. 

The  :jPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J, 
Res.   1052  (    was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENER.AL  LEAVE 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  concurrent 
lesolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  SUNDRY  PRIVI- 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  sundry  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t^entleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


urday  In  May  of  each  year  Is  desglnnted  .is 
"National  Fire  Service  Recognition  Day".  The 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 
sue annually  a  proclamation  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado  i  during  the 
reading),  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED     BY     MR.     UOGKKS    OP 
COLOn,^DO 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  several  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendmcnUs  as 
follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Col- 
orado: On  page  1  strike  all  "whereas"  clauses. 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  'each  year",  and 
insert  "1968". 

Oa  page  ii.  line  1.  strike     annually". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

ItOtiERS    OF 


DESIGNATING  SECOND  SATURDAY 
IN  MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS  NA- 
TIONAL FIRE  SERVICE  RECOGNI- 
TION DAY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution I  H.J.  Res.  908)  designating  the 
.second  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year  as 
National  Fire  Service  Recognition  Day, 
ajid  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  908 

Whereas  the  fire  service  of  our  Nation  per- 
forms many  public  services  in  addition  to  the 
suppression  of  fire,  such  as  liome  InspectionB, 
prefire  planning,  inspections  of  industrial 
and  commercial  f.acilities,  rescue  and  emer- 
gency services,  and  many  others;  and 

Whereas  public  attention  should  be  in- 
vited periodically  to  the  varied  and  profes- 
sional-type services  rendered  by  the  fire  serv- 
ice of  our  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  second  Sat- 


TITLE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    .MP. 
COLOR.^DO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows: 
"Designating  the  second  Saturday  in  .May 
of  1968  as  National  Fire  Service  Recognition 
Day,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

NEW  DOCTRINE  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL 
APPEASEMENT  CAN  ONLY  INVITE 
FURTHER  DISORDER 

Mr,  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  shocking  corollaries  of  the  recent 
violence  in  our  cities  is  the  willingness  of 
high-ranking  otficial.s — the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  President's  Riot 
Commission — to  give  in  to  mob  rule  and 
order  law  officers  to  ignore  the  law.  No 
wonder  we  have  riots  when  the  jjolice  are 
ordered  to  coddle  their  perpetrators. 
This  new  doctrine  of  sociological  ap- 
peasement can  only  invite  further  dis- 
order. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen 
rioters  fed  steak  and  chicken  by  jjolice; 
we  have  seen  dozens  of  looters  carrying 
their  loot  past  squad  cars  of  police  told 


to  Ignore  them;  and  we  have  .seen  the 
smoke  of  a  hundred  ar.sons  floating  over 
this  very  Capitol.  How  has  this  come  to 
pass?  Well,  let  me  tell  you.  It  has  been 
brought  about  by  politicians  who  have 
.souuht  to  excuse  riots  at  every  turn;  by 
jjoliticlans  who  have  rcw  arded  t  very  riot 
with  new  handouts.  So  long  ;is  riotiiiu  i,; 
rewarded  and  not  crushed,  it  will  con- 
tinue. PillaiJcrs  cannot  be  apjieased.  No 
mailer  how  much  you  livc  ihcm.  iliev 
v.ant  more 

Thirty  years  ago,  Briti.sh  Prime  Mini.s- 
tcr  Chamberlain  thought  that  Hitlers 
Nazi  mob  could  be  ajipeascd  villi 
Czechoslovakia,  History  knows  how 
wrong  he  was.  Today,  we  liave  our  own 
ai^i^easers  urban  style — Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  and  Mayor  John 
Lind.say.  "Peace  m  our  lime"  is  now 
called  "cool  streets"  but  the  jiayott'  is  the 
same — liandouls,  concession,  ajipease- 
ineiil.  ;md  sLirrtnder  lo  brute  lorce  aiid 
mob  violence. 

Giving  in  lo  these  looters  ur.d  rioters 
is  not  wisdom  but  cowardice.  These 
people  have  put  i^anic  and  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  law-abiding  citizens  of  every 
color  and  creed. 

Last  week.  100  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
businessmen  attacked  Mayor  Lindsay  for 
coddling  tlie  rioters,  encouraging  them 
with  his  appeasement,  ignoring  property 
rights,  and  downplaying  Ihe  extent  of 
riot  damage  in  New  York  City.  These  men 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  Lindsay's 
appeasement  is  a  failure.  Despite  his 
handouts,  airplane  rides  with  black  na- 
tionalists and  honor  welfare,  property 
damage  in  the  New  York  riots  2  weeks 
ago  almost  equaled  1964  totals.  The 
mayor  does  not  admit  this  because  he 
tries  to  pretend  that  his  appeasement 
policies  are  .successful.  Unfortunately,  the 
people  who  pay  for  this  surrender  are 
the  hard-working  people,  white  and 
Negro  alike.  I  think  it  is  time  to  start 
I^rotecting  the  people  who  work  for  a 
living,  not  those  who  burn  for  a  loafing. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  civil  rights, 
but  of  criminal  wrongs.  The  arsonists, 
rioters,  and  looters  who  disrespect  our 
laws  lire  merely  using  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  a  vehicle  to  rain  havoc  on 
America,  Arson,  rioting,  and  looting  ire 
the  law  of  the  jungle,  but  not  of  a  civil- 
ized nation.  If  these  vandals  are  bent  on 
violence  and  destruction,  then  they  muit 
be  treated  accordingly. 

I  believe  that  we  must  bring  law  ai.d 
order  to  our  cities  before  we  can  bring 
Iirocress.  We  will  not  have  law  and  order 
until  we  demonstrate — clearly  and  force- 
fully— that  riots  bring  jjunishmont  and 
not  rewards.  This  cannot  be  done  with 
the  attitude  shown  by  .Attorney  General 
Clark  and  Mayor  Lind.say.  In  the  end. 
appeasement  always  invites  more  trouble 
than  it  avoids. 

I  urge  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
local  law-enforcement  officials  to  enforce 
the  law.  If  Ihey  cannot — or  if  they  will 
not — then  they  ought  lo  resign.  This  Na- 
tion is  a  nation  of  laws.  Officials  that  will 
not  eniorce  ihcm  ougiit  lo  resign  fonh- 
witn. 

Riots  must  be  met  with  the  full  and 
necessary  force  to  convince  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  them  that  rioting  is  not  a 
sport,  but  a  .serious  violation  of  the  law. 
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Arsonists,  flrebombers.  and  snipers  ob- 
served in  the  met,  stiouMX  be  stkot  on  stgbt. 
Looters  sbouid  be  ajrvsted  or  physicallj- 
incapacitatt-d  ao  *a  w  prevent  their  ac- 
tivities. Nu  loierance — 1»  appeajx^ment — 
tan  be  .shown. 

If  the  law-enforcement  ofBciaU  of  this 
Nation  do  not  enforce  the  law.  liiey  must 
b«-  :eplac«:>d  The  tune  iJA.s  ooiiie  Ui  crack 
down  on  the  reit;n  of  terror  m  our  cities 


.\  TFKNY-WEENY  BIT  CRIMINAL 

Mr  MON.AGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'ient  to  addrc-is  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  .aid  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  'here  objection  to 
the  request  of  'he  s^entleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  (jbjection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mi  S^jeaker,  in  the 
last  few  months  we  iiave  seen  our  .society 
erupt  in  IftwJe.ssne.ss  which  holds  the 
seed  of  naitou*!  di.saster  A  .society  which 
Is  based  on  the  :  ule  of  l.iw  has  been  faced 
with  the  tliieat  of  criminal  anaichy.  Thia 
threat  has  been  met  with  a  policy  of 
IH-rmittinK  .some  illegality  to  buy  off 
greater  iUegahty  The  co-vsequenccs  of 
this  trend  toward  more  and  more  permis- 
.sive  handling  of  crime  by  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  are  gradually  placing  us 
in  a  state  of  .serious  danger. 

I  have  viewed  tills  drift  with  t;rave  con- 
cern, and  in  an  attempt  to  streni^then  the 
forces  of  order  and  justice  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  Commit- 
tee on  Coordinated  Crime  Control  which 
will  coordinate  the  efforts  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  ^'overnments  in  combating 
crime  by  ascertr.iiunK  what  is  being  done 
o:i  each  level  and  what  might  and  should 
be  done  individually  atid  collectively. 

The  wave  of  cUsordcr  which  has  swept 
our  countr>'  m  the  wake  of  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King's  assassination  has  been  a 
shock  and  a  disgrace  .\  disturbing  devel- 
opment t;)f  these  events  has  been  the 
above  described  theory  of  some  authori- 
ties that  a  little  destruction  or  lawless- 
ness Is  to  be  condoned  In  order  to  avoid 
Kreater  trouble.  What  Is  needed  in  the 
race  of  such  lawlessness  Is  not  a  public 
aiK'logy  by  mayors  and  other  civic  offi- 
cials for  madefjuate  iierformance  by  the 
law  officers,  but  a  firm  and  clear  state- 
ment of  intention  to  emphasize  that  the 
Federal  Government  intends  to  enforce 
the  law  where  it  has  jurisdiction,  as  in 
Washington,  and  to  use  adequate  force 
to  protect  the  property  and  lives  of  inno- 
cetit  citizens  with  the  development  of 
adequate  plans  for  coordination  of  local 
and  Federal  officials  in  the  event  of  a 
recurrence  of  this  critical  situation. 

After  tiie  riots  in  Washington.  I  wrote 
to  the  President  urpins;  him  to  spell  out  a 
Federal  determination  to  curb  these  ris- 
i.ii;  incidents  of  crime  and  anarchy  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  only  adequate 
ff)rca  to  contain  such  outbreaks  will  as- 
sure .safety  and  .security  In  our  land  With 
tills  intention  in  mind,  I  include  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  President ; 

Apiul  II.  1968 
The  Pur  ^iDf  NT 
Tht-  Whitf  House. 
WasUxngiirn.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  J'»tsiuENT  I  am  writing  to  you 
111   Luuiiecuoii   witti   Uie  recent  rioU.   looting 


and  nre-bo(nblni|  in  Wutilni^ton  tMckuae  I 
(eel  that  tb«  pomalbllitj  exlsta  Uwt  ihrnm  acts 
maf  tM  rsfMftted  Mid  It  immik  dmr  to  me 
UiHt  ««  oaanit  aford  a  repetition  at  Um  tiaJt- 
iatS  w«y  in  vtalcta  tb«  locmi  Ki/vemmMit  and 
federal  aneoctaa  act«d  in  ibla  lanK-erpectad 

l.i")klrn^  biirk  nver  the  rveiiLs  if  '..ml  week. 
It  Reetn»  rlear  that  the  local  polire  were  ni<t 
moMlliwd  quickly  eooxiRh.  i»«ir  In  adeqxiate 
numSwra  to  handle  th«  ecnerKeocv.  It  aJan 
Hriiears  that  ihev  w»re  acting  iirwier  ordem 
>  A.UilKiii<l  muioii  In  llk«  t*o«-  i>f  iawlon 
a«.*i  It  U  uUn)  a  r.icl  that  hyrternl  trot  p«  were 
uo.1  tlTectlvely  bruuKlU  lutu  'he  situation 
until  late  fYld.^y.  .\prll  5.  .lUhouith  rioting. 
lAwlessnesa  and  frightfully  <li-srrii.llve  -ic- 
ilvify  had  t>e«n  out  of  control  for  almost  J4 
lujuri. 

I  want  to  [irotest  strongly  ciRaln.st  'he 
theory  -J  the  iiuthorltlet  that  a  little  de- 
stnictlon  (T  lawle8.snes.s  :;j  to  he  condoned 
In  'Tder  to  rivotd  trrenter  troiihle  It  l.s  said 
that  the  i-nf^mvinUy  should  nut  kill  looteni 
tieciiuse  they  iire  n.creiy  invadlnit  an  Interest 
in  real  or  personal  prt)[jertv.  Obviously  this 
facile  generalization  la  subject  to  all  sorta 
if  qiiaIlHcatlon.s.  especially  in  view  of  de- 
struction estlm.ited  at  over  13  uUlllon  dol- 
lars, but  even  if  we  were  to  accept  It.  there 
is  no  reason  why  wc  should  not  require  that 
adequate  punitive  and  protective  action  be 
taken  in  the  face  of  threatened  rtealnictlon 
of  hon>es  and  placea  of  busliieas  I  would  con- 
cede that  the  Uicai  police  should  be  Given 
'he  tirst  ■'PfxTtuiUty  to  put  down  l.iwless- 
i.css  but  I  would  also  emphasise  that  the 
Ouard  or  Federal  troops  .shuuld  be  brought 
;i.  promptly  if  it  becomes  ■■hvl. •!!.>;  that  local 
forces  rannot  cope  with  the  cnicreencv  A 
lapse  of  nearly  24  hours  t>etween  the  time 
when  the  danger  bec^une  apparent  and  the 
uciual  take-over  by  the  troops  was  lar  U)0 
long  In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sltua- 
tl.:.n 

.Mthouith  many  ciMes  thr.^uehout  the  coun- 
try have  the  iirlmarv  and  sole  responsibility 
fi  r  rnalntainlnK  public  order  within  their 
llnuts.  WaatiUigton  la  a  city  where  the  Federal 
Goverament   has  a   primary   responsibility 

It  seems  to  me  lai^ortant  therefore  that 
adequate  plana  should  be  made  for  a  proper 
rni. ruination  between  local  and  Federal  of- 
.■:claU  m  the  event  .  f  a  recurrence  if  a  crltl- 
riU  situation.  More  Importantly,  however. 
I  Ijelleve  that  a  tlrm  and  clear  statement  of 
intention  should  be  made  to  emphasize  that 
the  Federal  Oovernmeut  intends  to  enforce 
the  law  and  to  use  adequate  force  to  protect 
the  property  and  lives  of  innocent  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  S  Monacan, 
Me  m  ber  of  Congress 


A  rOMPLAINT  DKSK   FOR  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr  BETTS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e.\tend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re^iuest  of  the  eentlenian  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BETTS  .Mr.  Speaker,  the  massive 
growth  of  Federal  spending  in  recent 
yeais.  underscored  by  the  cost  of  defense 
requirements  in  \'ietnam.  should  be  ac- 
companied by  greater  concentration  in 
Congress  for  prudent  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration by  tlie  executive  branch. 
Congress  has  a  role  not  only  to  keep  ex- 
penditures for  any  Federal  activity  in 
check  but  also  to  provide  maximum  pro- 
visions for  good  management  of  appro- 
priated funds.  In  hue  wiUi  ilus  dual  re- 
spaasibility.  I  have  been  looking  into 
waste  and  ineiBcitncy  m  the  Executi?e 


ftnd  tfae  procedures  currently  available  to 
Identify  profaletns  and  ferret  out  waste 
and  Inefficiency. 

Oonsrrvss  has  estai>Ushed  an  effective 
inrestlSKtory  and  auditing  organleatlon. 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce,  which 
finds  tnlllions  of  dollars  of  misspent 
funds  each  year.  Committees  of  Con- 
gress exercise  oversight  and  similarly 
uncover  «-asteful  practices  and  their 
cau.ses.  Through  these  efforts  and  the 
work  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committees,  Congress  Is  alert  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  close  check  on 
.^pending  practices.  What  are  the  admin- 
istrators of  each  department  and  agency 
domi;  to  help  C(.ni;ress  and  the  taxpayer 
by  seeing  that  their  personnel  iiartic- 
ipate  m  .--imilar  economy  iironrams'' 

PKZSrNT    DCPAKTMeMTAL    PKOCRAMR 

Recently,  I  wrote  to  lach  department 
to  learn  the  Internal  procedures  open  to 
Federal  employees  or  private  contractors 
who  wi.^h  to  provide  criticism  or  sugges- 
tions about  Its  programs  and  policies.  The 
question  I  usked  '.va-s  this: 

.\side  from  [jersounel  beuig  recogniiu^d  or 
Klveu  casii  awards  for  savings  ideas  within 
the  Government  Employees'  Incentive 
.Awards  program,  what  other  ndminlstra- 
tivc  channels  ,ire  i  pen  for  individuals  to 
present  complaints  as  t  j  the  clllclpncy  of  the 
program,  recommendations  on  policy  or  fther 
inipru\emeiu.s  .:i  .i  j>rogr,un  it  agency's 
.  !)er.%tloiis? 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  respwnses 
I  received  from  this  Inquiry. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture; 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  State; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  Treas- 
ury; and  Post  Office,  each  Indicated  it 
was  the  .sole  preroiiatlve  of  employees 
to  bring  complaints  to  the  attention  of 
their  .supervisors  FVom  the  Department 
of  State.  I  received  this  reply: 

In  addition  to  the  usual  channel  for  cm- 
plovees  to  dlscu.ss  with  superiors  complaints 
and  recommendations  vv'Uh  respect  to  effi- 
ciency of  programs,  policy  matters  or  other 
improvements  in  the  Departments  oper- 
ations, the  Secretary  has  Issued  a  request 
to  the  officers  oi  the  Department  and  Foreign 
Service  for  a  contmumg  How  of  ideas. 

Tlie  Office  of  the  Postmaster  General 
was  more  emphatic  in  answering: 

The  suggestion  program  Is  the  proper 
administrative  ihannel  for  employees  who 
have  constructive  ideas  or  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. Complaints  without  solutions  are  not 
accepted  through  this  proeram.  There  Is  no 
formal  prcvi.sion  lor  any  uther  adminis- 
trative chaiiiiel.  but  individuals  sometimes 
express  their  views  In  writing  either  through 
oHicial  channels  or  directly  to  the  responsible 
official.  "^ 

The  Departments  of  Transportation, 
Interior.  Justice.  Labor,  and  Commerce 
responded  that  there  were  other  chan- 
nels in  which  to  file  a  complaint.  In- 
terior. Justice,  and  Commerce  have 
negotiated  labor  agreements  and  the 
departmental  grievance  procedures.  The 
FVderal  Aviation  Adnunistration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  estab- 
lished a  program  in  June  1966  called  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  report.  This  re- 
port 'provides  mechanism  whereby  an 
employee  may  report  situations  which 
contribute  to  accidents  or  hazardous 
iystems  or  systems  components  which 
exhibit  cliroruc   unsatisfactory   charac- 
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teristics.  unusable  publications,  charts, 
or  drawings,  and  lack  or  Inadequacy  of 
supporting  equipment." 

The  departmental  management  sys- 
tem of  the  Labor  Department  "serves 
as  the  principal  administrative  channel 
for  policy  and  program  recommenda- 
tions. The  participation  of  employees  in 
the  development  of  future  program 
plans  and  changing  iiresent  programs  is 
encouraged." 

In  iuidilion  t.)  U-ie  rouu>  offered  by  tlie  In- 
centive awards  program  for  .submitting  com- 
pliUuts  or  recommendations  concerning  the 
efficiency  of  operations,  employees  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  proposals  through  regu- 
lar line  channels,  and  through  cost  reduction 
and  value  engineering  programs  which  en- 
cour.ipe  [>ersonnel  at  all  levels  of  the  depart- 
ment to  seek  out  ways  to  improve  efficiency 
and  economy. 

Tlie  aforementioned  comments  by  the 
respective  executive  departments  con- 
vince me  of  the  need  to  provide  a  more 
effective  channel  through  which  con- 
cerned Federal  employees  and  other  in- 
terested parties  may  pursue  a  complaint. 
After  all.  who  better  knows  of  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds  than  those  responsible  for  can-ying 
out  departmental  and  congressional 
policy. 

I.VCENTIVE     AWARDS    PROGRAM 

Tlie  primary  objective  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees'  Incentive  Awards  Act 
enacted  in  1954  is  to  provide  a  tangible 
means  for  encouraging  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  Improving  Government  opera- 
tions. Awards  amounting  to  $40  million 
per  year  are  j'ivcn  to  deserving  employees 
for  innovative  ideas,  suggestions,  inven- 
tions, and  superior  personal  performance. 
Although  a  recent  report  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  ix)ints  up  some  needed 
Improvements  in  the  awards  program,  it 
has  resulted  in  many  improvements  in 
Government  operations  and  administra- 
tion. However,  the  program  falls  short  of 
receiving  and  considering  administrative 
reforms,  reorganizations,  transfers,  new 
emphasis  of  criteria  in  programs,  and  un- 
workable legislative  or  administrative 
policies. 

COMPLAINT    DESK    AT    CAO 

In  view  of  the  varied  and  in  some  in- 
stances inadequate  channels  for  submis- 
sion of  critici.sm  or  suggestions  for  policy 
and  program  revisions,  I  believe  steps 
should  be  taken  to  remedy  this  problem. 
If  a  single,  independent  recipient  were 
designated  to  review  and  investigate  such 
information,  an  open  flow  of  data  on  pol- 
icy and  program  administration  would 
beuin.  Tlie  General  Accounting  Office 
with  its  expertise  could  undertake  this 
additional  responsibility.  I  have  prepared 
a  bill  to  be  introduced  today  to  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

This  legislation  would  ;-jive  the  Comp- 
troller General  authority  to  receive  in- 
formation and  jiromptly  investigate  any 
statement,  recommendation,  or  com- 
plaint submitted  to  him  by  any  person 
includln.g  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  concerning  waste 
and  Inefficiency  in  the  use  of  Goveni- 
ment  funds  and  property.  This  function 
should  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  a 
special  office  within  the  GAO.  It  might 
be  termed  the  "complaint  desk"  at  GAO. 


Every  request  of  any  merit  would  be  the 
subject  either  of  a  .special  Investigation 
or  referred  to  the  appropriate  audit  divi- 
sion for  consideration  at  tne  next  peri- 
odic audit.  Personnel  grievances  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  .scope  of  complaints  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  GAO.  The  Identity  of 
l>ersons  submitting  information  to  the 
Comptroller  General  would  be  treated  as 
confidential. 

Within  90  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  Comptroller  General 
would  be  required  to  distribute  to  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  anencies  appro- 
priate materials  describing  the  jiroce- 
dures  to  be  followed  in  submitting  In- 
formation to  him.  All  Federal  employees 
are  to  be  made  aware  of  the  opportunity 
tj  submit  Information  to  this  comj^laint 
desk.  It  is  lurther  provided  m  my  bill 
that  no  Federal  employee  shall  be  denied, 
directly  or  indirectly  the  right  to  com- 
municate with  the  Comptroller  GLiieral. 

A     lEDlRM.    1  .Ml'LoYKr;    liMUrDSMA.N 

This  comi^laint  desk  at  GAO  will  serve 
as  an  ombudsman  of  .sorts,  a  channel  lor 
complaints  and  suugestions  on  Govern- 
ment operations  from  Feoeral  imployees 
at  all  levels.  The  GAO  already  has  the 
authority  to  investigate  the  type  ol  rc- 
l>oi'ts  which  would  be  submitted  by  i  m- 
ployees  or  any  citizen  who  has  informa- 
tion on  inefficiency,  waste,  or  mi.sman- 
agement.  The  independence  ol  the  GAO, 
its  familiarity  with  the  accounting  .sys- 
tems of  each  agency  and  case  histories  of 
management  and  Federal  control  i)rob- 
lems  makes  the  Comptroller  General  and 
his  staff  ideally  .suited  for  this  assmn- 
ment. 

Advocates  of  an  ombudsman  for  the 
Congress,  District  of  Columbia,  or  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  dealing  extensively 
with  the  American  public,  highlight  three 
major  characteristics  essential  for  suc- 
cessful citizen-complaint  centers: 

First.  It  should  be  a  .specially  designed 
external  body  which,  in  addition  to  han- 
dling complaints,  can  spot  trends  in  prob- 
lem areas  and  even  suggest  remedial  leg- 
islation where  necessary. 

Second.  It  must  have  the  authority  to 
investigate  complaints,  inspect  auencies, 
obtain  all  information  needed  fiom  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  hold  hearings  if 
necessary. 

Third.  It  should  be  a  defender  against 
maladministration,  without  authority  to 
initiate  court  action  or  correct  improper 
activities  on  its  own  motion,  yet  having 
the  effect  of  centering  congressional  and 
public  attention  on  improper  or  wasteful 
practices.  I  believe  the  GAO  complaint 
desk  fits  well  into  the  pattern  of  other 
types  of  ombudsman  plans. 

.NEED    FOR    ACnON 

Such  a  complaint  desk  as  I  liave  de- 
scribed would  provide  a  seriously  needed 
channel  which  can  lead  to  considerable 
savings  to  the  taxpayers.  Total  appropri- 
ations approved  from  fiscal  year  1964  to 
1967  increased  by  42.3  percent  resulting 
in  expenditures  in  fiscal  1967  of  over  $120 
billion.  The  Comptroller  General  reports 
that  in  1967  his  auditors  uncovered  $190 
million  in  savings  due  from  recom- 
mended improvements  in  spending  and 
program  administration.  These  savings 
were  based  on  the  audit  reports  of  the 
GAO  alone.  If  a  strong  communications 


link  were  established  between  the  GAO 
and  Federal  employees  who  function 
where  the  dollars  are  actually  being 
spent.  I  tliink  the  saving  in  future  years 
would  greatly  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  .should  up.  o 
every  citizen  a  chance  to  point  out  wlicr- 
cver  tax  dollars  are  misused  or  are  '^let- 
ting  less  than  full  value.  There  are  nearly 
6  million  personnel  on  the  Federal  i)ay- 
loU  who  do  not  have  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  transmit  their  complaints  and 
su'-igcstions  to  an  organization  lor  in- 
vestigation and  recommended  action.  If 
we  iidd  the  millions  of  State  and  local 
officials,  iicrsonnel  of  companies  and  uni- 
versities with  Federal  contracts,  and 
tho.se  who  receive  our  foreign  assistance 
overseas,  the  likelihood  of  this  complaint 
desk  accruina  major  administrative  and 
monetary  savings  Increases  mateilally. 
Let  Congress  and  the  F'ederal  emioloyees 
join  ill  improving  Government  efficiency 
and  economv. 


TIME  THAT  LAWS  OF  OUR  LAND  BE- 
COME THE  LAWS  OF  CONDUCT 
FOR  EVERYONE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  ;.sk 
unaniniouH  consent  to  address  the  lIou;,e 
lor  1  minute. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentk'inan  Iroiu 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  a  loipture  of 
model  'shanties"  '.vhich  have  been  de- 
signed to  be  used  in  the  prfiposed  march 
on  Washington  by  civil  rights  jn'o- 
tc-^ters. 

Leaders  of  the  maich  i;ave  slated  Miat 
they  intend  to  erect  numbers  of  these 
structures  on  tiie  Ca)5itol  mall — de^jJite 
the  fact  that  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  lias  pointed  out  that  It  i.s 
illegal  to  camp  on  park  jiroperty  witii- 
oul  a  permit.  I  am  advi.sed  by  the  In- 
terior Department  that  as  of  last  week 
there  is  no  record  ot  a  request  for  a  jier- 
mlt  from  this  group. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  exercise  whatever  intestinal 
fortitude  it  may  possess  to  make  it  clear 
to  these  i>eople  that  the  U.S.  Government 
does  not  intend  to  allow  any  jinvileged 
clas.s  ol  lawbreakers  to  desecrate  tiie  mall 
that  belongs  to  all  the  jjcoiile  of  the 
United  Slates. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  lake  a  .stand  lor 
law  and  order.  No  one  questions  the  ni'ht 
of  orderly  petitioning  of  the  Congrc-s. 
No  one  can  condone  willful  lawbrcakiiv,' 
done  in  the  name  of  civil  rights  or  any 
other  cause.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
jjosltion  as  the  bastion  of  freedom,  we 
must  liave  a  society  in  which  obeying 
the  law  is  expected  and  in  which  disobey- 
ing the  law  is  punished. 

In  tiic  light  of  the  recent  riots  which 
demolished  sections  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  it  is  obvious  that  the  insistence 
on  a  massive  march  is  jjresumptive 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  those  respon- 
sible. 

I  call  upon  the  administration  to  a.s- 
sure  residents  of  ihe  Nation's  Capital 
that  disruption  of  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment during  this  wartime  period  will  not 
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be  tolerated  I  call  wpon  the  administra- 
tion to  a.s.sure  the  American  people  that 
no  >pecial  class  of  excused  lawbreakers 
will  be  allowed  to  lllegrally  set  up  camp 
on  public  property 

We  have  seen  the  results  in  riot  and 
unreason  of  the  "permissive  society  " 
Now  it  is  time  that  the  laws  of  our  land 
become  the  laws  of  conduct  for  everyone. 
Licensed  anarchy  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  oTour  Republic. 


A   MILESTONE  IN  TIlK   HISTORY  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OE  COLUMBIA 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  tninute.  to  revise  i>nd  txtend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  the  remarks  of 
President  .Johnson  ut)un  the  -,i«ning  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  School  Board 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montarra^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  takini;  part 
in  the  ceremony  at  which  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  !;.;islatlon  Iv- 
ins  the  District  of  Columbia  an  elected 
School  Board  As  the  President  said  on 
the  occasion : 

Ttxljiy.  tlemoorncy  comes  a  bit  closer  lo 
reality  in  the  Nations  Capital 

It  was  a  -ireat  source  of  personal  satis- 
faction to  me  to  be  present  at  the  sisn- 
in«  ceremony.  In  my  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee I  Worked  tor  passa;^e  of  this  :m[ior- 
tant  bill.  I  concur  with  the  President 
that — 

Washington  must  lx?come  in  every  Fense — 
a  model  city  It  must  be  ;i  pl«ce  where  democ- 
racT  la  enshrined  not  only  in  monuments,  but 
In  the  lives  i>r  Us  people 

Because  the  President's  remarks  are 
so  timely.  I  insert  them  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
Text    of    the    Rem*pks     "f    ruf     P.rlsiuemt 

Upon     Signing     H.H.     13042  -District     or 

Columbia  Schckjl  Uoasd  Hill 

Today,  democracy  comes  a  bit  closer  to 
reaUty  in  the  nailoni  capital. 

Today,  we  tiive  the  citizens  ol  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
school  board. 

In  the  process,  we  will  put  nine  good  men 
and  women  otil  o{  work  They  have  done  a 
splendid  Job  But — as  they  know  t>etter  than 
anyone — selection  by  a  tederal  court  is  no 
substitute  lor  election  by  the  people 

Education  In  this  city  haa  long  been  the 
direct  concern  or  the  people.  Now  it  becomes 
their  direct  responsibility. 

This  has  been  .i  momentcus  year  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  installed  a  Mayor  and  a  council  !n 
City  Hall  The  new  Kovernmeiit  is  responding 
to  the  needs  and  the  hopes  of  the  people — 
In  day-to-day  operations,  and  in  crisu  as 
well. 

With  this  legislation,  we  restore  .mother 
basic  right  of  popular  government — the  right 
of  people  Ui  help  shape  the  education  of 
their  children. 

But  this  right  will  tw  hollow,  unless  it  Is 
given  oireiigth  -ind  substnn.-e  by  better  edu- 
cation. 

We  want  to  make  our  capital  city  a  show- 
case for  the  nation. 

We  want  to  make  the  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict not  just  places  where  children  are  kept. 


but  where  they  can  fully  prepare  for  life 
and  cltl/enshlp. 

We  want  the  5Ch<Kil8  Wi  serve  all  the  clt.1- 
iens  i.f  the  oomniunlty.  young  and  old  nhke. 
Ail  ;. ear  around. 

We  want  lo  make  the  schools  In  the  na- 
tion's capital  models  for  u'.l  .\nuTlca  to  fol- 
low 

The  blU  I  sign  today  brings  us  part  of  the 
wav 

Now  we  muit  sustain  the  momentum  of 
progress  I  .isk  the  Congress  to  give  the 
people  of  the  District: 

The  S155  million  in  the  District  budget  lo 
run  better  schools,  to  pay  teachers  higher 
salaries    and    build   more   ciassrooms. 

And  the  b|>eclal  tlO  million  ;'pproprlatlon 
to  begin  u  new  program  of  model  community 
^^hx)!.<; 

Washington  must  become — In  every  sense  - 
a  imxlel  city  It  must  be  a  place  where  democ- 
racy Ls  enshrined  not  only  In  monuments,  but 
In  the  lives  >j{  its  |)eople 

The  [)e<>ple  imist  be  given  the  rliiht  to  elect 
their  uwn  representatives  la  Congress. 

The  people  must  be  given  the  most  ba.'^lc 
right  of  all-  Home  Rule 

For  almost  four  decades.  ^)s  a  resident  of 
this  hrst  city.  I  have  looked  lo  the  day  wlien 
the*o  rights  would  become  reulily 

Somed.iy  they  will  be  Of  that  i  am  certain. 
And  I  am  tjlad  today  to  take  another  step 
•owjird  making  them  so. 


HEALTH  AND  SAKKTV  IN  THE  COAL 
MINES 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nsk  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  disease,  in- 
jury, and  death  are  not  slranuers  to  the 
coal  miners  ol  this  Natio..  Tliroughout 
the  historj'  of  coal  mininij  thousands  of 
men  have  been  killed  or  injured  in  the 
industry  and  other  thousands  have  been 
disabled  by  the  occupational  diseases 
connected  with  the  extraction  of  coal 

Since  Its  founding  in  1890.  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  cham- 
pioned programs  lo  reduce  and  eliminate 
this  needless  human  sufferinR.  The 
union — ofteh  alone — has  fought  the 
battle  for  .safety  at  the  barpainins  table, 
m  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  At  times  it 
has  had  to  f.ght  a  hostile  judicial  system 
and  an  equally  hostile  public  opinion. 

Today  coal  mining  is  a  .-^afer  place  than 
it  has  ever  been  .Accidental  deaths  for 
1967  stood  at  217  men,  a  high  price  in- 
deed, but  lower  th.an  any  other  year  in 
historj-.  Lost  time  nonfatal  accidents 
were  10.160  :n  1967.  al.so  a  tragic  piice. 
but  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
years  past 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
coal  miner  lives  longer  today  than  the 
average  American  male.  Plfrures  pub- 
lished by  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  m  their  20th  anniversary  re- 
port show  that  the  median  age  of  a  coal 
miner  at  death  in  1964  was  73  years,  as 
compared  to  69  years  for  the  average 
American  male.  Tliis  was  not  always  so. 
In  1947  the  avera;;e  aee  of  a  coal  miner  at 
death  w  as  56.  as  compared  to  66  years  for 
the  iieneral  male  population. 
'     This  improvemen'  just  did  not  happen. 


Mr  Speaker  Tlie  years  that  have  been 
added  to  the  life  of  a  coal  miner  are  years 
bought  at  a  cost  of  dollars  and  effort. 
Tliev  are  years  made  jjossible  because  of 
the  work  of  the  UMWA  it.self  and  be- 
cause of  the  macniflcent  medical  and 
i>ension  i)rocram  of  the  UMWA  Welfare 
and  Retirement  f\ind 

T!;e  record  will  show.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
$902  million  has  been  spent  by  the  UMWA 
Welfare  and  Rctiiciner.t  pnmd  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  cart  since  iLs  toundinir. 
The  record  will  al.so  show  the  thousands 
of  men.  women,  and  children  v,hn  have 
received  m.dical  care  becau.se  of  this 
fund,  care  which  was  not  available  to 
many  of  them  prior  to  the  fund. 

The  record  will  al.so  .>-how  that  it  has 
been  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica which  has  focu.^ed  jjublic  attention 
u[x>n  the  dust  disease  .so  prevalent  in  the 
coal  mines.  It  has  been  the  UMWA  which 
led  the  fight  to  make  the  various  dust 
diseases  compciisable  Recently.  Penn.syl- 
vania  and  Virginia  have  made  pneumo- 
coniosis a  compensable  dist^ase.  in  large 
l>art  because  of  the  work  of  the  UMWA. 

Over  the  years  the  UMWA  Welfare  and 
Retinment  Fund  and  the  antliracite 
healUa  and  welfare  fund  ha\e  devoted 
their  efforts  to  treatinu  the  tictims  of 
mine  disease  aJid  to  probing  far  causes 
and  cures  Because  of  tlie  efforts  of  these 
organizations  coal  mine  diseases,  includ- 
ing jjneumoconio.'^is.  have  received  much 
attention  m  the  medical  literature.  Thus 
it  is  po.ssible  today  to  move  ahead  to  a 
more  effective  preventive  jiropram.  with 
the  support  of  informed  medical  opinion. 

Obviously,  not  enough  has  b^en  done 
in  the  field  of  health  or  safety.  The  217 
men  who  died  last  year,  the  10.160  who 
were  injured,  and  the  thousands  of  coal 
miners  and  ex-coal  miners  with  dust  dis- 
eases Is  ample  evidence  that  much  more 
remains  to  be  done. 

But.  proiiress  is  never  simple.  The  prog- 
ress that  will  come  in  the  future  will  oc- 
cur in  the  same  'Aay  that  jirocress  was 
made  in  the  past — step  by  painful  step. 

RtTcntly.  the  health  and  safety  pro- 
crams  in  the  coal  industry  were  high- 
lighted by  a  nationally  known  author, 
first  in  a  magazine  article  and  subse- 
quently in  correspondence  directed  to 
Senator  Ralph  YARBORorcir  and  to  Scc- 
reUrj'  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  The 
main  thrust  of  the  writer's  remarks  were 
not..directcd  so  much  at  the  causes  and 
potential  cures  for  coal  mine  di.:;eascs  but 
to  an  attack  upon  the  alleeedly  collusive 
w-ay  in  which  coal  mine  safety  jiroprams 
are  administered  It  is  his  apisarent  con- 
viction that  the  j-)*nt  efforts  of  the  coal 
industry,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  are 
somehow  retarding  the  safety  program  of 
that  industry  and  causing  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  coal  miners. 

Of  cours"",  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  as  anyone 
witii  any  knowledge  cf  the  history  of 
coal  mine  s.tfely  knows.  To  the  contrary, 
the  events  and  the  record  of  the  past 
decade  is  evidence  that  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  that  further 
progress  will  be  made. 

Perhaps  most  distressing  were  the  re- 
marks alleging  collusion  between  the 
LTMWA  and  the  coal  industry  and  the 
alleged  acceptance  on  the  [uirt   of   the 
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UMWA  of  the  health  of  the  indusjw^ver 
the  health  of  the  coal  miner  Th  , 
allegations  are  an  obvious  untruth  and 
a  disservice  to  a  labor  union  which  has 
championed  industrial  health  and  safety 
at  a  great  cost  over  all  of  the  years  since 
its  inception. 

The  work  of  the  LTVIWA  has  been  set 
forth  in  a  letter  by  iu  President  W.  A. 
Boyle  to  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall.  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  informative  and  well 
written  document  which  should  set  at 
rest  any  doubts  of  either  the  intent  or 
record  "of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  in  the  field  of  health  and  safety. 
I  beheve  it  to  be  extremely  important 
that  this  letter  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  the  public  will  be 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  coal  miners' 
union  to  Insure  the  .safe  operation  of 
our  Nations  coal  mines  and  the  long 
lives  of  Its  coal  miners. 
The  letter  follows: 
UNITED  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Was/1  ington.  D.C.,  March  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  March  25,  1068, 
Ralph  Nader  directed  a  letter  to  you  on 
health  and  safety  practices  in  the  coal  mining 
Industrv  That  letter  contains  allegations  by 
hlni  about  the  failure  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  do  Us  utmost  to  pro- 
mote the  liealth  and  safely  of  American  coal 
miners.  These  allegations  are  not  true. 

We  have  been  aw.ire  cf  Mr.  Nader's  recent 
Interest  In  coal  mine  health  and  safety.  In- 
deed, throuch  various  channels  we  attempted 
to  contact  him  In  order  to  acquaint  him  with 
tlie  voluminous  records  of  the  UMWA  In  this 
held.  For  some  reason  he  has  chosen  to  Ig- 
nore our  union  and  the  acclaimed  knowledge 
and  skill  which  It  alone  possesses  on  this 
subject. 

The  record  of  the  UMWA  on  health  and 
safety  is  well  known  and  needs  no  defense. 
Our  constitution  sets  forth  as  a  major  union 
objective:  "To  secure  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, laws  protecting  the  limbs,  lives  and 
health  of  our  members."  These  words  are 
not  an  Idle  promise.  In  fact,  they  represent 
the  conscious  dedication  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  protect  the  lives  and 
lieallh  of  Us  membership. 

It  Is  well  known  to  you  that  the  UMWA 
played  the  major  role  iu  securing  enactment 
of  the  first  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  In 
1941.  Tlie  passage  of  that  Act  came  only  after 
many  years  of  turmoil  In  our  industry  and 
after  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  In  the 
coal  mines  of  this  country  It  was  not  until 
iy52  that  the  UMWA  was  successful  in  se- 
curing enforcement  provisions  under  the 
Act. 

Our  union  was  sliU  r.ot  content.  As  you 
know  the  1952  Act  excluded  mines  employing 
less  than  15  men.  Many  of  these  smaller 
mines  were  virturi!  death  traps.  In  order  to 
protect  the  men  in  these  mines,  many  of 
whom  were  not  members  of  our  union,  the 
UMWA  earned  a  vigorous  and  solitiiry  fight 
which  culminated  m  the  l'J66  amendments 
to  t!ie  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952. 
providing  enforcement  ol  federal  safety 
standards  iu  all  coal  mines  regardess  of  size. 
l!i  lighting  for  adi-(iuato  cual  mine  safety 
laws  we  have  liad  to  contend  at  times  with 
the  hostile  forces  of  both  covernment  and 
the  coal  industry  itself.  The  achievements 
we  have  made  in  tiie  safety  field  were  not 
easy  to  attain  and  the  records  of  our  union 
will  denionstr:tte  the  time,  money  and  man- 
power that  was  expended  to  secure  them.  We 
do  not  intend  to  rest  on  these  gains.  The  217 
men  who  were  killed  in  coal  mines  in  1967 
Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  production 
of  c<:ial.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Secretary,  It 
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Is  a  far  smaller  price,  for  Instance,  than  the 
1,388  men  who  died  in  c-oal  mine  accidents 
n  1940.  Uie  year  before  the  passage  of  the 
orTgUwSi'Tederal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

Nader's  Inference  that  siifety  meetings  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  coal  Industry  and  our  union  are 
collusive  Is  ridiculous.  As  you  well  know 
safety  directors  representing  the  three  par- 
ties tif  interest  In  coal  nune  safely  meet  reg- 
ularly to  exchange  iiUormation.  At  times 
there  Is  a  divergence  uf  opiiUon,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  always  maintained  its 
freedom  to  act  In  a  way  believed  by  it  to  be 
In  line  with  its  authority  and  res]X)nslbility. 
Progress  is  made  step  by  painful  step.  The 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  ol  1940  as 
amended  In  1952  and  1966  was  basically  de- 
signed to  prevent  coal  mine  disasters  under- 
ground. To  a  great  extent  it  has  succeeded 
In  doing  so.  We  have  had  no  major  disasters 
since  July  1966. 

Today  through  the  UMWA  Safety  Division 
we  are  working  toward  more  etfective  dust 
control  in  coal  mining;  automatic  tire  pro- 
tection on  certain  iiuning  machinery  (I 
might  point  out  that  prototypes  ol  such 
equipment  are  already  lu  use);  the  training 
ol  men  in  accident  prevenuon.  To  date  over 
206  000  members  ol  the  UMWA  have  volun- 
tarUy  taken  such  training.  In  addition,  the 
UMWA  Is  a  charter  member  and  Is  extremely 
active  in  the  affalra  of  the  National  .salety 
Council.  This  organization,  as  you  well  know 
Is  chartered  by  the  federal  government  and 
is  a  leading  force  for  health  and  safety  in 
aU  aspects  of  American  lile. 

The  activities  of  the  UMWA  has  not  been 
limited  to  work  In  the  safely  area.  Instead 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  problem  of  diseases  associated 
with  the  mining  of  coal. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  union  we  have 
been  acutely  aware  that  coal  miners  live 
with  coal  dust  and  far  too  many  die  from 
dust  diseases  of  the  lungs.  We  have  strug- 
gled long  and  hard  to  eradicate  this  tragic 
suffering  and  shameful  waste  of  human  life. 
In  the  anthracite  area,  for  example,  a  pro- 
gram financed  In  large  part  by  the  Anthra- 
cite Health  and  Welfare  Fund  has  cared 
for  thousands  of  coal  miners  with  silicosis. 
Also  in  conjunction  with  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  this  program  Is  searching  lor 
ways  to  alleviate  this  dread  disease. 

Thousands  of  coal  miners  have  been  dis- 
abled by  dust  diseases  and  coal  miners  with 
dust  laden  lungs  have  suffered  from  a  slowly 
progressive  illness  terminated  by  premature 
death  When  the  coal  miner  disabled  by  dust 
diseases  resorts  In  despera'aon  to  the  ardu- 
ous devious  Utigalion  necessary  to  obtain 
the  compensation  pittance  he  is  blacklisted 
for  continued  employment. 

During  the  last  20  years  lair  efforts  to  re- 
solve these  problems  have  been  fortilied  by 
the  activities  of  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund,  which  is  the  only  uniform 
industrywide  self-insured  medical  care  pro- 
gram in  the  nation.  From  its  inception,  the 
Fund  has  been  committed  to  a  program  nf 
comprehensive  medical  care  including  pre- 
ventive, diagnostic,  therapeutic  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  all  eligible  beneficiaries. 
The  Fund  is  the  acknowledged  national  lead- 
er in  its  20-vear  achievement  of  providing 
high  ciualitv  medical  care  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Unfortunately,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion medical  benefits  are  so  meagre  that  the 
Fund  has  paid  the  vast  majority  of  the  costs 
necessary  to  diagnose  and  treat  coai  miners 
afflicted  with  dust  diseases. 

Early  in  the  Fund  program  ii  '.-C-came 
apparent  that  the  prevalence  of  these  dis- 
eases and  the  related  extent  of  inability  to 
work  were  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
Public  health  authorities  have  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  100.000  working  and 
ex-coal  miners  in  the  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous Industries  are  afliicted,  and  of  these 
more  than  25,000  are  unable  to  work  because 


of  their  condition.  Coal  workers'  pneumoco- 
niosis, the  most  common  dust  disease  among 
co.al  miners.  Is  probably  the  greatest  single 
occupational  disease  disability  problem  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time 

Medical  care  Ktatistlcs  reveal  that  all  of 
those  miners  with  dust  disease  arc  prone  to 
repealed  acute  afuicks  ol  illness  which  neces- 
sitates much  more  niedicul  c.tre  and  lios- 
jiltiilization  tiian  for  others  not  alllkted.  Be- 
cause of  lack  of  me<liciil  knowledge,  it  is 
believed  that  many  miners  whose  illness  and 
disability  :irc  actually  due  to  occupaiional 
dust  diseases  axe  incorrectly  diagnosed  and 
never  treaKxl  lor  their  true  condition. 

Workman's  compensation  is  available  in 
iiinsi  tlales  tor  Silicosis  but  the  <inly  states 
With  coverage  lor  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis are  Alabama.  Pennsylv.uua  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

As  part  of  Us  long-range  ende.ivor  to  pro- 
\ide  beneficiaries  with  a  hich  quality  of 
nietiical  c;u-e.  the  Fund  embarked  e.irly  on 
a  i)nn;rain  dedicau'd  to  developiim  profes- 
sional understanding  of  chest  diseases  among 
coal    miners    Over  the   years   the   I-'uiid   hrus; 

1.  Prepru-ed.  published  and  distributed 
summaries  of  available  knowledge  on  coiU 
V.  orkers'  pneumoconiosis. 

2.  Arranged  for  the  (are  and  *, rcatmenl  of 
beneficiaries  at  teaching  institutions  con- 
cerned with  the  advancement  (1  knowledge 
in  this  field. 

3.  Disuibuted  widely  to  physicians  cur- 
rent information  ius  It  is  received  irom  .lU- 
thoriuitive  sources. 

4  Stimulated  and  assisted  prac.iclne  physi- 
cians and  research  scicntis-'.s  m  rLM-jrding  ;.nd 
I)Ublishlng  their  reports. 

5.  Provided  drugs,  c  xy^'en.  oxyizen  equip- 
ment and  other  therapeutic  me:isures  for 
hospital  and  ambulatory  palients  suffering 
from  these  diseases. 

G.  ASbisled  in  the  planning  Mid  execution 
of  numerous  conferences  with  jihysicians 
and  other  Interested  professional  personnel. 

7.  .Arranged  for  national  and  International 
authorities  lo  meet  with  the  iJhysicians  in 
C'jal  mining  areas  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
latest  research  and  findings  in  this  field. 

8.  Encouniged  and  assisted  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  U.S.  Bure.iu  ol  Mines 
in  their  efforts  to  detemune  the  [.revakiice 
of  these  diseases. 

9.  Assisted  In  the  formulation  of  stale  and 
Federal  disability  policies  relative  to  these 
disease  entitles. 

10.  Utilized  clinical  rose.irch  developed  in 
former  Miner  Memorial  Hospitals  to  iiasten 
the  provision  of  adequate  medical  ore  of 
these  diseases. 

11.  Encouraged  and  a.ssisled  Federal  and 
state  surveys  and  studies  <.f  dust  diseases 
occurring  among  coal  miners. 

12  Introduced  and  encouraged  t;lini'.ition 
of  the  "International  X-Ray  Cl::sslfic:alon 
of  Coal  Workers'  Pneuinoconiosis"  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  this  disease. 

13.  Fought  the  inequities  impo.sed  by  cer- 
T.iin  workmen's  com;)€iu.ition  legislation 
which  penalizes  the  worker  who  does  i:ot  re- 
port a  diagnosed  dust  disease  to  his 
emplover. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Fund  and  the  Union 
none  of  these  achievements  would  liave 
Ijeen  possible.  Working  together  with  all 
other  interested  proups  it  is  possible  today 
to  record  an  impressive  development  little 
known  to  ihose  oulf^ide  the  coal  industry. 
Despite  this  record,  of  which  '.ve  arc  Justly 
jiroud.  much  remains  to  be  done. 

All  the  dust  diseases  alliicting  coal  miners, 
including  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis,  are 
prevonuible  diseases  which,  wii'  the  appli- 
cation of  adequate  control  measures,  can  be 
eliminated.  Improving  workmen's  compensa- 
tion legislation  will  cncour,.s-'e  the  applica- 
tion and  iniDrovement  of  known  preventive 
measures.  An  expanded  research  effort  will 
help  t.<i  solve  some  fundaiijental  problems 
such   as  the  precise  etiological   r'Ae  ol   coal 
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tlList  the  cause  and  correct  assessment  of  the 
resplratorv  disability  and  efBclency  of  var- 
ious therapeutic  measures 

In  conclusli>n,  we  are  not  prepared  lo  ac- 
cept  ;i  theory  that  simple,  and  easy  answers 
arc  available  t-o  solve  complex  and  intricate 
problems  We  ;ire  ready  now  ua  we  have 
;ilways  been,  to  work  with  those  who  will 
promote  the  well  being  of  the  U  S  coal  min- 
er But.  conversely,  we  will  oppose  and  re- 
ject those  programs  from  supposed  friends, 
or  outright  foes,  whose  activities  mltli?«te 
ai;alnat  the  attainment  "f  ;i  bt-tter  life  .ind  .i 
lunger  one  for  the  coal  miners  of  Ame.  lea. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  forsake  th« 
principles  up<.in  which  our  union  wa» 
founded  iind  built   This  we  will  never  do 

Mr  Secretary  we  shall  be  infwt  happy  to 
discuss  with  vou  questions  which  deal  with 
the  safety  and  well-beinK  of  o<ir  nation's  coal 
miners. 

Sincerely  youn.  i  i 

I  W    A    BoYH. 


THE  FINANCI.\L  SITl  ATION  rN  THE 

UiNit[:d  states 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
ALBERT'.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  eenlleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HoiiFiELDi  IS  recognized  for  1  hour. 

.Mr  HOLIFIt:LD  .Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
.shocked  at  the  recent  statement  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin.  He  is  reported  to 
have  .-^aid  last  Friday  that  'We  are  in  the 
mid.st  of  the  worst  financial  cn.^is  since 
1931  He  also  stated,  according  to  pub« 
ll.^hed  reports,  that  the  Nation  faces 
fither  uncontioUable  inflation"  or  an 
uncontrollable  ieces.sion."  because  of  an 
'intolerable  balance-of-payments  deficit 
side  by  side  with  a  budget  deficit."  I  hope 
thai  I  am  riuotms  Chairman  Martin  cor- 
rectly, as  he  ho'ds  a  key  position  in  the 
monetary  .oolicy  of  the  United  States,  and 
lie  chose  to  make  these  monumental  al- 
leijations  witho.it  benefit  of  prepared 
text  I  requestCQ  a  transcript  of  hi.s  re- 
marks from  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  was 
told  that  there  had  been  noi^.e  i)repared. 

Chairman  Martin  should  be  summoned 
to  come  before  the  proper  committee  of 
Consress  immediately  to  elaborate  on  the 
reasons  for  his  statement.  That  would 
uive  the  Nation  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
fun  discussion  of  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. .As  it  stands,  Mr  Martins  com- 
ments were  unsupportable  by  fact  and 
irresponsible  for  a  man  in  his  position  If 
he  cannot  make  a  convincing  case  for  his 
interpretaiion  of  the  economic  facts  of 
life  of  the  Nation,  there  is  some  question 
in  my  mind  whether  he  should  continue 
to  hold  the  position  he  now  occupies. 

Mr.  Martin  made  certain  lecommenda- 
tions  which  included  cuttiii'-;  the  prosijec- 
tive  fiscal  budget  by  S8  billion  He  also 
recommended  passage  of  the  administra- 
tion-backed. 10-percent  tax  suicharse. 
He  is  quoted  as  .sayiiii;  that  to  a  ceitam 
extent  we  l;ave  been  living  in  a  fool'a 
paradisf  '  He  had  issued  an  order  on 
Thursday  raising  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hoard's  discoiml  rate  to  5'j  peictnt, 
V. hich  IS  the  highest  since  the  6-percent 
rate  ijosted  by  the  New  York  Reserve 
b.ink  for  3  months  in  1929.  This  raising 
of  the  discount  rate,  of  course,  caused  al! 
the  commercial  banks  in  the  country  to 
lift  their  minimum  lending  rate  from  6 
to  6' 2  percent  for  prime  loans.  Other  in- 
ierest  rates  throughout  our  economy  were 


scaled  up  accoidiUKly.  When  we  realize 
that  In  round  numbers  our  Federal  debt 
Is  $360  billion,  uur  State  and  local  nov- 
ernment  total  debt  Is  $140  billion,  and  the 
tnterest-b«^arini,'  debt  in  our  private  sec- 
tor is  roughly  SI  .'>  trillion  lepresentintj  a 
total  interest-bearing  debt  in  the  econ- 
omy of  about  S2  trillion,  we  can  see  that 
a  slight  inciea.se  in  the  interest  rate  on 
even  a  iwrtlon  of  this  debt  will  lead  to 
another  heavy  burden  for  the  interest 
payers  of  America  We  must  realise  that 
this  will  have  a  depressing  ttTect  upon  the 
rapidly  growing  gross  national  product 

I  believe  in  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Presidents  request  for 
a  la^  surcharge  should  be  pas.sed  I  stand 
leadv  to  vote  for  a  lax  bill  which  will 
cause  moneys  to  be  extracted  Irom  our 
affluent  society  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenditures  for  national  security,  and 
our  expenditures  lor  meeting  the  domes- 
tic challenges  which  threaten  ilie  stabil- 
ity of  our  society  However,  I  cannot 
agree  with  Chairman  Martin's  tactics  in 
pu.shing  the  panic  button  m  the  midst  of 
tho  obvious  economic  prosperity  which 
we  are  enjoying  To  do  lliis  is  like  the 
man  who  shoots  his  race  horse  because 
it  needs  a  new  shoe — I  would  be  in  favor 
of  replacing  the  shoe  and  saving  the 
horse. 

I  have  carefully  researched  the  impor- 
tant factors  relating  to  the  stability  and 
health  of  our  economy,  and  I  believe 
that  the  facts  which  I  will  make  in  this 
presentation  W'lll  refute  the  dangerous 
allck-'ations  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  that  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  financial  crisis  since 
1931.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  face  an 
uncontrollable  inflation."  or  an  "un- 
controllable recession." 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Martin's  statement 
can.  in  fact,  do  far  more  to  bring  about 
a  recession  than  can  the  present  fi.scal 
condition  of  our  Nation  When  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
speaks  on  financial  matters,  his  words 
carry  a  great  weight.  He  is  Chairman 
of  a  Reserve  Board  which  operates  as  an 
overall  regulator  of  lending  policy  for 
the  majority  of  our  major  commercial 
bankmg  institutions,  and  as  such  it  can 
restrict  or  expand  the  operation  of  our 
economy,  which  depends  heavily  on  the 
use  of  credit  This  is  why  I  am  .so  con- 
cerned about  his  statement  and  why  I 
have  given  this  subject  matter  so  much 
research,  time,  and  attention. 

I  do  believe  that  we  are  learning  to 
operate  the  controls  over  taxes,  debt  ex- 
pansion, and  contraction  of  credit  to  the 
point  where  we  no  longer  need  have  the 
peaks  of  uncontrollable  boom  accom- 
panied by  inflation  and  the  valleys  of 
production  paralysis  which  brought 
about  the  great  depressions  and  reces- 
sions in  our  past  These  controls  cannot 
be  operated  separately  on  a  "hit  or  mi.ss" 
basis  They  must  be  coordinated  in  order 
to  smooth  out  the  booms  and  depressions 
into  a  gradually  upt  rending  line  of 
growth  of  our  gross  national  product. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boards  action  has  been 
based  on  a  desperate  move  by  Mr  Mar- 
tin and  others  in  high  (luarters  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
not  passed   a   tax   bill    If  this  be  so,   I 


state  tliat  it  is  a  dangerous  action  which 
can  backfire  Mr  Martin  has  shouted 
"fire'"  in  a  crowded  theater  He  had  bet- 
ter be  able  to  show  us  the  lire  in  terms 
more  convincing  than  in  his  ad  lib.  otT- 
the-culT  comments  Congress  should  pass 
a  tax  bill,  but  not  for  the  lea.sons  Mr. 
Martin  advances  If  it  dix-s  not  pa.ss  a  lax 
bill,  it  will  be  because  it  does  not  like 
to  be  jack-handled  by  a  man  who  be- 
lieves he  is  above  the  Compress  and  out- 
side the  powers  of  the  Executive  In  fact, 
he  has  shown  repeatedly  that  he  con- 
siders his  position  to  be  fully  a  fourth 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  reenactment  or  leiinposition  of  a 
portion  or  all,  if  necessary,  of  the  taxes 
that  we  have  annulled  or  forgiven  since 
1960  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a 
salutary  effect  by  increasing  the  revenue 
of  our  Oovernment  at  this  time  of  un- 
usually large  expenditures.  I  believe  that 
such  action  would  be  far  more  desirable 
because  it  would  return  from  the  affluent 
and  uptrending  economy  a  portion  of 
the  profits  which  are  increasing  as  a  le- 
.>ult  of  our  prosperity  This  could  bo  done 
without  affecting  the  expansion  of  resi- 
dential consli'uction  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion to  the  point  of  paralysis. 

I  believe  that  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy is  absolutely  neces.sary  because  of 
the  increasmg  population  in  our  country 
and  its  increasing  need  for  consumer 
goods,  increased  housing,  and  industrial 
facilities. 

Without  a  balance  in  the  use  of  the 
modern  controls  which  we  now  have  to 
create  a  stable  rate  of  mowth.  we  will 
endancer  the  necessary  growth  which 
we  must  have  m  uur  society  and  we  will 
run  the  risk  of  arresting  the  Nation's 
productive  process  to  a  serious  decree. 
When  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  applies  one  of  these  '  brakes'  in  a 
foolish  and  irresponsible  fashion,  he 
may  very  well  derail  the  whole  train.  The 
drastic  increase  in  Federal  fieserve  dis- 
count rates  will  eontract  credit  and  will 
result  in  a  sharp  cessation  of  lesidcntial 
and  industrial  expan.slon  This  will  in 
turn  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  our 
'-■ross  national  product,  and  will  cause 
a  limitation  of  protit^s  and  waijcs  which 
are  vital  to  expansion  The  decrease  m 
lending  will  have  the  effect  uiwn  our  debt 
struclui'e  of  stopping  our  Nations 
growth.  It  will  al.so  probably  have  a  lo- 
grcssivc  effect  because  it  will  increase 
the  interest  charges  on  all  new  debt- 
bearing  certificates,  and  on  the  old  ones 
as  they  become  due  or  renew  able. 

I  therefore  state  that  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board's  aeUon  is  dan'.;erous  and 
undesirable.  Unless  the  other  control 
levers  are  used  in  our  economy  without 
undue  delay,  the  Boards  drastic  action 
will  do  more  to  brine  about  an  uncon- 
trollable recession  than  would  be  caused 
by  our  present  fiscal  position  In  order  to 
discuss  this  matter  in  depth.  I  will  ;:o 
into  some  background  detail  and  tiv  to 
give  an  overall  descripition  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  our  present  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic situation. 

CAN     WE    ArrORD    CCNS    AND    BUTTFR    AT    THIS 
TI.ME' 

We  are  faced  with  t-Ao  great  national 
problems. 

First,  the  continuing  struggle  against 
Commimist     pressure     throuiihout     the 
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world  Including  the  Conununist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam  and  the  threat  of  fur- 
ther  aggression   throughout   Southeast 

Second,  the  war  against  soclsd  and 
economic  inequality  of  opportunity 
throughout  our  own  country. 

A  dangerous  doctrine  of  negativism 
is  being  advanced  and  accepted  by  the 
90th  Congress. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  that 
the  United  States  cannot  meet  the  chal- 
lenge abroad  and  at  home,  becaxise  of 
a  lack  of  fimds.  We  are  told  that  we 
face  a  "fiscal  crisis. '  We  are  told  that 
we  cannot  have  "gxms  and  butter."  We 
are  told  by  dissenters  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  fulfill  our  treaty  commitments 
to  the  national  effort  in  Vietnam.  The 
dissenters  blame  the  cost  of  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam  for  our  failure  to  meet  the 
problems  at  home. 

We  are  also  told  by  the  "economy 
blocs,"  the  compulsive  "budget  balanc- 
ers," that  we  cannot  make  necessary 
expenditures  for  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, crime,  vocational  incapability,  dis- 
ease, and  educational  deficiencies  be- 
cause of  the  military  costs  in  Vietnam. 
The  argument  by  this  group  is  an  ex- 
pedient excuse  for  cloaking  their  ide- 
ological and  political  positions.  In  my 
opinion,  many  in  this  group  would  con- 
tinue to  oppose  social  reform  whether 
the  war  in  Vietiiam  continues  or  stops. 
I  say  this  because  traditionally  they  have 
defended  the  "status  quo"  and  resisted 
change  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
changing  society. 
I  reject  the  arguments  of  both  groups. 
I  state  that  this  Nation  can  meet  its 
vital  needs  and  face  its  dangerous  obliga- 
tions as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
I  state  that  we  can  afford  the  dual  cost 
involved  because  of  the  tremendous  capa- 
bilities and  resources  of  our  country  and 
our   people. 

Having  made  these  statements,  which 
are  so  contrary  to  the  prevailing  at- 
titude and  position  of  those  who  believe 
otherwise,  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  give  some  basic  supporting  reasons. 
The  "past  is  prolog  to  the  future." 
Our  national  response  to  challenges  in 
the  past,  is  indicative  of  our  capacity  to 
respond  to  today's  challenges. 

I  have  some  very  interesting  statistics 
to  place  before  you  today.  These  statistics 
allow  us  to  make  a  comparison  between 
two  7-year  periods  in  our  history. 

The  first  7-year  period  was  from  1941 
to  1947  inclusive.  This  period  I  will  des- 
ignate as  the  World  War  n  era.  It  en- 
compassed the  4  years  of  World  War  II. 

Our  Nation  with  about  29  percent  of 
our  present  gross  national  product  ca- 
pability faced  annual  deficits  ranging 
from  $6.2  billion  to  $57.4  billion  during 
this  era.  The  total  cumulative  deficit  for 
the  7  years  was  $210.4  billion. 

Our  total  cumulative  gross  national 
product  for  the  World  War  II  era  was 
$1,266  2  billion.  So  we  find  that  our  to- 
tal deficits  amounted  to  16.6  percent  of 
our  total  gross  national  product  for  this 
era. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  7-year 
period  of  1961  to  1967  inclusive,  which 
I  will  designate  as  the  Vietnam  era.  For 
this  era  our  gross  national  product  was 
$4,369.5  billion— about  a  345-percent  in- 


crease over  the  QNP  of  $1,266.2  billion  for 
the  World  War  n  era. 

Our  national  annual  deficits  have  run 
from  $2.3  billion  annually  to  $8.9  blUion. 
Our  total  cumulative  deflcita  for  the  7 
years  of  the  Vietnam  era  total  $40.3  bil- 
lion. So  we  find  that  our  total  deficits 
in  the  Vietnam  era  amoimt  to  nme- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  gross  na- 
tional product  for  those  years.  The  com- 
parison is  startling,  but  imdeniable.  It 
is  obvious  that  deficits  amounting  to 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  do  not  and  have  not  con- 
tributed to  a  "fiscal  crisis." 

What  was  the  magnitude  of  military 
expenditures  in  the  two  eras? 

In  the  World  War  II  era  our  military 
expenditures  were  $308.9  bUlion.  This 
was  in  the  7  years  when  our  gross  na- 
tional product  was  $1,266.2  bUlion. 

In  the  Vietnam  era  our  military  ex- 
penditures were  $384.2  billion.  During 
this  7-year  period  our  total  gross  national 
product  was  $4,369.5  billion.  We  see  that 
our  military  expenditures  have  been  $75.3 
billion  greater  than  in  the  World  War 
II  era.  But  we  drew  those  military  ex- 
penditures from  a  gross  nationsd  product 
3'/2  times  larger. 

What  is  the  logical  economic  conclu- 
sion? 

There  was  no  ""fiscal  crisis"  in  the 
World  War  II  era  when  the  total  deficits 
were  16.6  percent  of  the  total  gross  na- 
tional product. 

How  then  could  there  be  a  "fiscal 
crisis"  today  when  the  total  deficits  are 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  gross 
national  product?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Any  such  claim  is  ridiculous. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  have 
proven  by  imdeniable  facts  and  figures 
that  there  is  no  economic  basis  for  the 
dangerous  doctrine  of  negativism  that 
unfortimately  has  been  advanced  by  the 
fearful,  the  defenders  of  the  ""status  quo." 
and  the  alarmists  who  use  the  compara- 
tively smaU  deficits  of  1961  to  1967  in- 
clusive as  a  reason  for  cutting  all  of  our 
vital  remedial  domestic  programs. 

I  further  state  that  no  economic  basis 
exists  for  our  failure  to  fulfill  our  inter- 
national commitments  of  honor — to 
secure  our  Nation  and  other  non-Com- 
munist nations  from  totalitarian  aggres- 
sion. 

There  may  be  some  ideological  posi- 
tions against  our  policy  abroad  and  our 
domestic  social  improvement  programs 
at  home,  but  I  submit  that  no  basis  ex- 
ists for  the  arprument  that  we  cannot 
financially  afford  "guns  and  butter." 

COLD    CRISIS 

I  kno'A'  that  someone  will  rise  and 
point  to  the  '"gold  crisis"  of  recent  time 
and  the  concurrent  attack  on  the  dollar. 

My  response  to  that  argument  is  that 
the  'Igold  crisis"  was  an  accumulative 
situation  based,  at  the  best,  on  a  psy- 
chological reflex  of  dollar  owners  abroad 
to  the  fetish  of  gold  worship  which  still 
pervades  many  minds.  At  the  worst,  it 
was  based  on  a  direct  attack  of  gold 
speculators,  led,  aided,  and  abetted  by 
President  de  Gaulle's  opposition  to  the 
United  States  and  his  envy  of  the  posi- 
tion of  prestige  in  terms  of  International 
acceptance  of  the  dollar  as  the  prime 
unit  of  exchange   in  world   commerce. 


The  fact  that  the  gold  crisis  has  now 
receded — the  fact  that  the  price  of  gold 
on  the  free  world  market  has  now 
dropped  from  Its  speculative  price  of  $44 
per  ounce  or  higher  to  the  lower  price 
of  $38  an  ounce  AprU  4,  1968,  is  ample 
proof  that  our  domestic  deficit  position 
is  not  and  was  not  the  real  reason  for 
the  "'gold  crisis." 

If  the  argument  is  made  that  our 
trouble  arises  from  lack  of  confidence  in 
dollar  convertibility  into  gold  at  the  re- 
quest of  foreign  dollar  holders,  then  let 
us  look  to  the  fallacy  of  the  U.S.  policy 
of  placing  ourselves  in  the  untenable 
position  of  trying  to  guarantee  the  in- 
ternational balance-of -trade  settlements 
in  gold-backed  dollars.  We  know  that 
our  .supply  of  gold  is  Inadequate  to  back 
foreign  held  dollars,  of  course  every 
other  nation's  gold  supply  is  inadequate 
to  back  up  their  units  of  currency. 

The  steps  recently  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  central  banks  of  the  gold 
pool  countries  in  fact  acknowledge  the 
fallacy  of  our  former  position  ■^hich 
guaranteed  the  convertibility  of  foreign- 
owned  dollars  into  gold,  on  demand. 

We  are  faced  as  you  know  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  foreign-owned  dollars  in 
countries  overseas  of  about  $30  billion. 
Why  did  this  occur?  They  accumulated 
from  many  sources:  Tourist  money 
spent  abroad — about  $2  billion  armually ; 
economic  aid  and  military  aid:  Amer- 
ican corporate  investments  abroad;  and 
some  imbalance  in  foreign  trade  and  so 
forth. 

The  foreign  dollar  inventory  in  post- 
World  War  II  era  was  relatively  small  in 
relation  to  their  domestic  needs.  Once 
their  own  economies  started  j)roducing 
most  of  their  consumer  goods,  these 
countries  found  that  they  no  longer  had 
urgent  need  for  our  goods;  and,  conse- 
quently, their  interest  in  the  dollar 
shifted  to  its  value  based  on  gold  con- 
vertibility. 

I  believe  I  have  proven  the  fact  that 
our  Nation  Is  industrially  strong  and  eco- 
nomically sound,  by  citing  the  remark- 
able advance  in  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  the  past  25  years.  The  GNP  as  we 
know  encompasses  the  value  of  goods 
produced  and  includes  the  profits,  wages, 
and  interest  earned. 

No  one  can  challenge  the  fact  that  our 
financial  strength  is  at  an  ail  time  high, 
when  we  assess  it  in  terms  of  capital  in- 
vestment, in  wealth  producing  facilities, 
accumulated  savings  in  our  bank,  insur- 
ance and  thrift  institutions.  Our  brain 
pool  and  trained  manfxiwer  pool  is  in  first 
place  in  the  world  register  of  nations. 

The  year  1968  is  a  political  campaign 
year.  If  the  Republicans  can  scare  the 
people  into  believing  that  the  Democratic 
administration  is  fiscally  irresponsible— 
that  we  are  headed  for  the  shoals  of  na- 
tional financial  bankruptcy — then  I  sup- 
pose they  may  achieve  some  political 
gain. 

Some  of  the  Democrats  have  fallen 
into  the  Republican  propaganda  trap.  I 
plead  with  them  to  reject  the  Republican 
"fiscal  crisis"  fantasy.  I  state  again,  we 
have  a  job  to  do  in  defending  the  security 
of  the  United  States  against  Communist 
aggression  worldwide.  We  have  a  job  to 
do  here  at  home  in  meeting  the  social 
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a:\d   ir-cnnomic    threats   which  cjialtotlge 

the  stability  of  our  economic  Structure 
and  the  unify  <«f  our  ixwplf- 

Many  people  believe  that  our  debt  and 
tax  management  could  be  Improvt-d. 

I  share  that  vle\*  Tins  Ls  a  very  com- 
plicated problem  area.  There  is  a  large 
area  of  controversy  anionust  our  Nation's 
best  known  fiscal  and  financial  expert^s  as 
to  how  to  handle  our  national  debt  and 
how.  when,  and  where  taxes  should  be 
levied  For  the  pur!.K>se  of  this  presenta- 
tion I  will  n  )t  enter  this  other  area 
today 

I  shall  tiT  to  point  out  the  sharp 
differences  in  our  approach  to  the  lax 
proces.5es  clunntr  the  World  War  II  era — 
1941  to  1947— and  the  Vietnam  era — 1961 
to  1967 

Generally  speaking  the  Congress  levied 
a  series  of  tax  increases  during  the  World 
War  Hera— 1941  t<-)  1947 

Generally  speaklni;  again,  the  Concress 
enacted  a  .>erles  of  laws  decreasing  taxes 
during  the  Vietnam  era— 1961  to  1967 

I  am  apper.dmg  at  the  clo.se  of  my  re- 
marks a  summaiT  of  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress in  these  two  7  year  periods  of  time. 

Notwlthstandintr  our  levy  of  increased 
taxes  In  the  World  War  II  period,  we 
accumulated  ?210  billion  in  deficits  We 
resorted  to  borrowings  to  finance  those 
hu:,'e  deficits 

Notwithstanding  our  failure  'o  in- 
crease taxes  in  the  Vietnam  period  we 
accumulated  a  remarkably  .small  deficit 
in  the  Vietnam  pen^xl  compared  to  the 
World  War  II  period.  This.  too.  we  have 
financed  by  borrowing  Over  a  period  of 
time  we  can  retire  the  $40  3  billion  deficit 
by  havmc  the  courage  to  levy  a  reason- 
able tax  increase  We  can  meet  1968  and 
future  deficits  from  taxes  levied  against 
a  series  of  annual  cross  national  iirod- 
ucts  which  promi.se  to  be  larger  and 
larger. 

During  the  past  7  years.  1961-67,  we 
have  repealed  .substantial  tax  levies; 
therefore,  a  reinstatement  of  all  or  part 
of  those  tax  levies  would  represent  a 
small  price  for  us  to  pay  m  order  that 
we  could  meet  our  commitments  abroad 
and  here  at  home. 

Dunn.!;  the  World  War  II  era.  as  I  have 
Illustrated,  we  were  makina:  huge  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  accumulating 
staggering  deficits. 

In  order  to  prevent  runaway  inflation 
we  were  forced  to  institute  direct  and 
comprehensive  controls  on  wages  and 
prices.  We  also  rationed  scarce  consumer 
goods. 

During  the  Vietnam  era.  with  an  ac- 
tual suiTphis  of  consumer  goods,  some  in- 
flation has  occurred  From  1961  to  1965 
consumer  prices  increased  about  1 '  i  per- 
cent per  year  But  durmu  1966  and  1967 
consumer  prices  Increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  2  9  percent  This  sharp  rise  in 
prices  Is  due  to  Increased  military  ex- 
penditures, wage  increases,  and  higher 
Interest  rates. 

To  stop  this  upward  inflationary  trend 
the  President  has  asked  Congress  to  pass 
a  tax  surcharge  of  10  percent,  this  tax 
would  amount  to  atx)ut  1  peimy  out  of 
each  dollar  of  income.  This  is  a  small 
sacrifice  in  contrast  to  the  rigid  controls 
on  wages,  prices,  and  goods  instituted 
dunnK  World  War  II. 


SHnll.D     C^'NGRfSS     P»sa     A     T*X     BILI' 

Tlie  (juestlon  t>efore  the  Congress  for 
some  time  has  been  Should  Congre.ss 
pass  some  type  of  a  tax  Increase'' 

Siiould  Congress  restore  at  least  for 
a  limited  time  some  of  the  tax  revenue 
sources  which  we  have  canceled  aban- 
doned, or  forgiven  during  the  past  7 
years'? 

I  voted  for  the  tax  increa.ses  during 
World  War  II  when  I  was  a  new  Member 
of  Congress 

I  voted  for  decreases  in  taxes  during 
the  past  7  years  which  embrace  the  Viet- 
nam uar  pcrnxl 

I  stand  ready  to  vote  not  only  for  the 
surcharge  but  also  for  the  rcinstitution 
of  the  tax  sources  which  we  have  aban- 
doned in  the  past  7  years.  These  taxes 
can  be  home  by  a  far  more  affluent  econ- 
omy ilian  <*.e  have  eser  had  before. 

I  believe  this  is  the  difficult  but  pru- 
dent course  which  we  should  take  It 
would  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar  to 
foreiitn  dollar  account  holders,  and  would 
meet  the  needs  of  our  country  iii  funding 
forei'.;n  commitments  and  domestic 
needs 

I  want  to  make  it  very  plain,  however, 
that  my  readiness  to  vote  for  recapture 
of  tax  sources  does  not  stem  from  any 
belief  that  we  are  in  a  time  of  economic 
stringency  nor  from  any  acceptance  of  a 
condition  of  national  fiscal  crisis."  It 
stems  from  other  reasons,  and  I  will  state 
them: 

Mrst.  Our  economy  is  the  strongest  in 
terms  of  fiscal  soundness,  capital  invest- 
ment industrial  productiveness  techno- 
logical advancement,  maximum  employ- 
ment and  accumulated  capital  savings 
in  the  world  It  is  at  the  highest  level  in 
our  own  national  history 

We  can  alford  a  tax  increase  if  we 
want  to  balance  the  budget  for  national 
or  international  reasons.  It  would  he  a 
cheap  price  for  us  to  pay.  if  it  would 
convince  the  skeptics  in  other  nations 
and  the  gold  speculators  that  we  can  and 
will  remove  the  causes  of  their  fears  in 
retiard  to  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  It 
is  to  our  advantage  to  protect  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  against 
the  slander  of  those  who  envy  our  real 
position  of  financial  soundness. 

Second  But  there  are  other  reasons 
for  taxes  far  more  important  than  eras- 
ing annual  deficits. 

The  first  reason  is  to  remove  any  fears 
from  the  non-Communist  nations  that 
the  United  States  will  not  pay  the  finan- 
cial costs  necessary  to  honor  our  com- 
mitments to  strengthen  world  security 

The  second  reason  which  is  equal,  if 
not  greater  in  importance,  is  to  enable  us 
to  enlarge  .md  develop  cfomestic  pro- 
grams to  correct  the  mtemal  problems 
which  weaken  and  duide  us  as  a  nation. 

Taxes  we  can  raise  from  our  affluent 
society  can  furnish  the  money  to  purify 
our  water  and  air  and  improve  our  en- 
vironment Even  more  important,  taxes 
can  educate  all  of  our  people  to  take  a 
productive,  wealth-inoducing  place  in 
our  society.  Taxes  can  remove  the  can- 
cerous, cnnie-producing  slums  of  our 
great  cities  Taxes  can  help  fund  the  tre- 
mendous public  transportation  facilities 
for  people  and  goods,  which  37.5  million 
people  will  need  by  the  year  2000 

These  taxes,  if  invested  in  strengthen- 


ing the  capability  of  our  people  and 
building  facilities  so  badly  needed  by  our 
exploding  population,  will  not  be  a  nega- 
tive economic  lactnr  -  they  v.ill  not  rep- 
resent wasteful  expenditure. 

Thiy  can  be  an  investment  in  Amer- 
ica's future  that  will  yield  tenfold  In  ma- 
terial advancement  and  a  hundredfold  in 
the  strength  ol  our  people,  and  in  their 
dedication  to  the  preservation  of  the 
structure  of  our  society. 

If  we  move  with  couraee  and  vision,  we 
can  remove  the  cau.ses  of  unrest  and  re- 
volt V  hich  are  now  a  cancerous  growth  in 
the  hard-core  slum  areas  of  our  grc.it 
cities.  We  had  our  Watts — the  damage  to 
property  and  life  struck  this  city  like  a 
bolt  of  lightning  The  .scars  remain  and 
the  ba.sic  cau.ses  have  not  as  yet  b.^en 
completely  removed. 

Other  cities.  Chicago.  Syracu.se.  De- 
troit, Rochester,  Mcmphi.s — each  of  the.se 
cities  have  had  their  travail  of  riots. 
arson,  death,  and  destruction  How  many 
more  cities  face  similar  experiences  dur- 
ing the  hot  summers  of  tomorrow? 

How  many  of  those  which  have  l;ad 
tncir  first  travail  are  in  danger  of  fur- 
ther agony? 

Some  people  say  to  me.  "Society  can- 
not afford  the  cost  of  the  preventive 
medicine  " 

I  .say  that  Society  cannot  atTord  the 
cost  of  the  illness" 

I  say  further  that  'Society  will  pay  the 
cost,  whiciicver  way  we  move" 

If  we  drift,  we  will  pay  it  in  welfare 
costs,  criminal  costs,  and  iiroperty  costs. 
We  will  pay  the  cost  again  and  asrain  in 
loss  of  human  life  and  productive  iio- 
tentlal 

Society  can  pay  the  cost  in  another 
way 

We  can  educate  the  illiterate.  We  can 
train  the  unskilled  We  can  turn  tax  eat- 
ers into  taxpayers 

We  cannot  force  any  man  to  acceiH  the 
opportunity  for  .-^elf-improvement,  but 
we  can  guarantee  ever>-  man  that  he  will 
have  the  chance  to  accept  or  reject 
opportunity. 

The  path  which  we  have  trod  has  been 
a  lone  and  arduous  one  We  have  made 
great  progress,  but  we  have  not  arrived  at 
the  end  of  tlie  path  Let  no  man  believe 
ttiat  the  path  ahead  is  shorter  or  less 
fraught  with  difficulty  It  now  becomes 
the  task  of  this  generation  to  decide  how 
we  will  walk  the  path  into  the  future 

Will  we  accept  the  costs  of  constructive 
change?  Or  will  v.e  pay  the  costs  of  de- 
structive deterioration  of  t!ie  structure  of 
our  society  and  lose  the  American  dream? 

The  additiona4*iatter  referred  to  ear- 
lier appears  herewith. 

THE    l'J-»2    KKVKNI  E    ACT 

First.  Increase  tax  rates  for  larger  cor- 
porations from  31  to  40  percent. 

Second,  the  exce.ss  profit  tax  rate, 
which  had  ranged  from  33  to  60  percent, 
was  replaced  by  a  flat  rate  of  90  percent. 

Third,  exemptions  were  lowered  for 
both  estai'^  and  tax  and  •^iil  tax — rale 
unchanged. 

Fourth,  th.e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  given  the  power  to  renegotiate  war 
contracts  to  recapture  excess  profits. 

THE    TAX     KAYVE.VT    ACT    OF     1943 

This  act  ordinarily  referred  to  as  the 
Ruml  plan  achieved  s  tme  forgiveness  of 
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past  taxes.  It  also  started  the  principle 
of  current  payment  of  taxes  by  inaugu- 
rating the  withholding  principle. 

The  1943  Revenue  Act  as  finally  passed 
over  a  presidential  veto  increased  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  from  90  to  95  percent. 
The  exce.ss  profits  tax  exemption  was 
rai.sed  from  $5,000  to  S  10,000.  On  balance 
there  were  few  meaningful  changes. 

'1  he  Revenue  Act  of  1944  abolished  the 
victory  tax.  While  normal  taxes  on  per- 
sonal income  were  reduced  from  a  level 
of  6  to  3  percent,  surtaxes  were  increased 
about  7  to  9  percent. 

Although  taxes  were  increased  during 
the  war  years  the  financing  of  the  huge 
war  effort  was  accomplished  mainly  by 
selling  Treasury  bonds,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  national  debt.  By  the  close  of 
1945  a  total  of  $156.9  billion  of  war  bonds 
were  sold,  and  of  this  amount.  62  percent 
were  bought  by  nonbank  investors. 

Controls  over  prices,  wages,  manpower, 
raw  materials,  production,  and  other 
phases  of  the  economy  helped  to  control 
inflation  in  a  scarce  domestic  goods 
economy.  As  the  war  ended  the  tax  bur- 
dens were  reduced,  controls  were  re- 
moved, and  the  economy  rapidly  in- 
flated. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  tax  actions  of 
Congress  during  the  Vietnam  era — 1961 
to  1967  inclusive.  During  this  period  of 
unparalleled  increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  from  $506.5  billion  in  1961 
to  $763.1  billion  in  1967.  we.  the  Congress, 
reduced  taxes  or  initiated  tax  writeoff 
concessions  time  after  time.  Here  are  the 
important  actions  we  took: 

In  1961  an  investment  tax  credit  was 
passed  which  amoimted  to  about  7  per- 
cent writeoff  on  capital  investment.  In 
1963  there  was  a  major  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  tax  reduction. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  reduced  in- 
dividual Income  taxes  from  a  range  of 
20  to  91  percent  down  to  a  range  of  14 
to  70  percent.  For  corporations  the  com- 
bined norma)  and  surtax  rate  was  re- 
duced from  52  to  48  percent.  The  7-per- 
cent capital  invest  .nent  credit  of  1962 
was  simplified  and  broadened.  This  and 
other  measures  yielded  a  total  reduction 
of  $11.5  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1964-65. 
In  1965  Congress  reduced  some  of  the 
excise  taxes. 

In  1966  Congress  passed  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  which  increased  taxes  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  in  1966  and  $4'/2 
billion  in  1967.  Personal  income  tax  with- 
holding was  increased  from  a  flat  14  per- 
cent to  30  percent  in  graduated  rates. 
Congress  also  suspended  the  investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  for 
many  assets  in  1966. 

Generally  speaking  the  Congress  levied 
increased  taxes  during  the  World  War  II 
period — 1941  to  1947— and  we  have  re- 
duced taxes  during  the  Vietnam  period — 
1961  to  1967. 

I  have  appended  some  charts  which 
portray  on  an  annual  and  cumulative 
basis  the  figures  I  have  presented. 

Chart  <  A I  :  Cumulative  deficits  for 
1941  to  1947  of  $210.4  billion  amounted 
to  16.6  percent  of  the  cumulative  total 
gross  national  product  for  those  7  years 
of  $1,266.2  billion: 


(Dolltr  amounts  in  billions] 


Gross  national 

Public  debt. 

Percent  ol 

product 

year  end 

GNP 

1941 .  - 

J109.4 

$b5.3 

50,5 

1942 

139.2 

77.0 

55.3 

1943 

177.5 

140.8 

79  3 

1944 

201.9 

202.6 

100.4 

1945       .... 

216.8 

259.1 

119  5 

1946 

201.6 

269.9 

133.9 

1947 . 

219.8 

258.4 

117. 5 

Total 

.      1.266.2 

Chart  (B):  Cumulative  deficits  for 
1961  to  1967  of  $40.3  billion  amoimted  to 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  cumula- 
tive total  gross  national,  product  of 
$4,369.5  billion  for  those  7  years: 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 


Gross 
national 
product 

Public  debt, 
year  end 

Percent  ot 
GNP 

1951 

1962 

1963       

$506.5 
542.1 
573.4 
612.2 
653.5 
718.7 
763.1 

5289  2 
298  6 
3.16  5 
312  5 
317  9 
320.  4 
326.7 

57.1 

55.1 
53-4 

1964 

1965       

51   0 
48  7 

1966         

44  6 

1967 

42.8 

Total..  . 

4.  369.  5 

ANNUAL  DEFICITS  FOR  2  7-YEAR  PERIODS  IN  OUR  HISTORY 

1941  to  1947, 
inclusive 

Amount 

1961  to  1967, 
inclusive 

Amount 

1941 

6  2 
..         21.5 
57.4 
51.4 
53.9 

1951 

1952 

1963.. 

1964 

1965 

3  9 

1942 

1943. 

1944 

1945 

b,4 
6  3 
8  2 
3  4 

1946               ..   . 

. .        :20. 7 

1966 

1967 

2  3 

1947 

.8 

9,9 

210.4 

40,3 

deficits. 

'  Surplus. 

ANNUAL  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  (ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUDGET) 

(In  billions  ol  dollars] 

1941  to  1947, 
inclusive 

Amount 

1961  to  1967 
inclusive 

Amount 

1941 .. 

6,1 

1961 - 

1962 

47,5 

1942 

24.0 
63.2 

M,l 

1943 

1963 

1964 

...         52,8 

1944 

76.8 

...         81.3 

43.2 

51,2 

1945 

1965 

50,  2 

1946 

1966-. 

57,7 

1947 

14.4 

1967 

70.8 

308.  9 

...       384,2 

penditures. 

The  figures  in  these  charts  completely 
refute  the  claims  of  the  people  who  con- 
tinually state  that  the  United  States  is 
in  a  "fiscal  crisis." 

I  state  that  we  are  not  in  a  "fiscal 
crisis"  based  on  the  economic  facts  as 
portrayed  in  these  chart  figures  which 
are  taken  from  the  U.S.  budgets  of  1968 
and  1969,  and  from  figures  supplied  by 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First  of  all.  may  I  say 
that  the  gentleman  is  making  a  very  im- 
portant contribution,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  great  debate  on  the  current  fiscal 
situation  of  the  Nation. 


He  is  also  making  powerful  argument 
regarding  the  strength  of  our  Nation  and 
its  economy.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  the  work  he  has  put  into  this 
effort  and  on  the  clarity  of  his  explana- 
tion. I  think  he  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. As  I  proceed,  I  shall  point  out  some 
other  infonnation  which  I  think  is  very 
interesting.  As  I  said,  we  have  siient  $75.3 
billion  greater  than  in  the  World  War  II 
era  for  militai-y  expenditures,  and  we 
have  drawn  these  additional  expenditures 
from  a  gross  national  product  3'^;  limes 
larger. 

What  is  the  logical  economic  conclu- 
sion? There  was  no  fiscal  crisis  in  the 
World  War  II  era  when  the  total  def- 
icits were  16.6  percent  of  the  total  gross 
national  product.  How  then  could  there 
be  a  fiscal  crisis  when  the  total  deficits 
are  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
gross  national  product?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Any  such  claim  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  forthright- 
ness  of  the  gentleman  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  his 
analysis,  he  recognizes  the  need  for  a  tax 
increase  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  have  already  said  that  in  my 
siJeech,  and  I  shall  get  to  that  point  fur- 
ther in  just  a  minute  and  comment  on  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  have  proved  by 
undeniable  facts  and  figures  that  there 
Is  no  economic  basis  for  the  dangerous 
doctrine  of  negativism  that  unfortunately 
has  been  advanced  by  the  fearful,  the  de- 
fendei-s  of  the  status  quo,  and  the  alarm- 
ists who  use  the  comparatively  small  def- 
icits of  1961  to  1967,  inclusive,  as  a  reason 
for  cutting  all  of  our  vital  remedial  do- 
mestic programs. 

I  further  state  that  no  economic  basis 
exists  for  our  failure  to  fulfill  our  inter- 
national commitments  of  honor  to  secure 
our  Nation  and  other  non-Communist 
nations  from  totalitarian  aggression. 
There  may  be  some  ideological  position 
against  our  policy  abroad  and  our  do- 
mestic improvement  programs  at  home. 
But  I  submit  there  is  no  basis  that  exists 
for  the  argument  that  we  cannot  in  this 
countiy  financially  afford  guns  and 
butter. 

I  said  that  my  statement  may  be  chal- 
lenged. But  I  want  the  Members  of  tliis 
House  who  challenged  the  sjoeech  I  am 
making  today  to  come  fonvard  with 
some  facts,  as  I  have  come  forward  with 
facts,  showing  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy, because  I  happen  to  know  at  this 
time  in  our  Nations  histoi-y  our  employ- 
ment has  gone  up  from  65  million  people, 
in  round  numbers,  in  1960.  to  75  million 
people.  Our  unemployment  has  gone 
down  from  5.9  percent  to  about  3.  6,  or  7 
percent.  It  is  almost  in  half.  We  have 
fewer  people  unemployed  percentage- 
wise to  our  population  than  we  have  ever 
had.  And  we  have  more  people  employed 
than  we  have  ever  had — 75  million- 
plus — but  in  round  numbers,  75  million. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr  HOLIFIEXD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Otclahoma 

Mr  ALBERT  I  believe  the  Rentleman 
said  that  the  !)erc*nt«ae  of  the  deficit  to 
the  erofls  national  product  averaKea 
somrthln :  like  0  9  percent  In  n  cent 
years,  nuse-t'-nths  of  I  ixrcent.  is  that 
correct' 

Mr  HOLIFTELD  No.  the  percent  was 
the  cunnilallvp  deficits  of  the  1941  perl.xl 
aealnst  the  accumulated  L'ros.s  natinnal 
products,  and  the  accumulative  detlclta 
of  $40  billion  aeainst  the  $4,365  billion 
accumulative  trross  national  products  I 
am  takinf?  the  total  of  the  7  years"  t'ross 
national  pioducts  and  the  total  deficits 
of  the  7  years  and  comparing  them  In 
the  latter  Instance,  the  1961  to  1967  in- 
stance. It  comes  out  to  nme-'enths  of  1 
percent  increase 

Mr  ALBERT  Tlie  rent lem.^n  does  rec- 
ognize the  ixi.'wlbility  cf  an  increa.so  in 
the  deficit  consldt^rably  in  excess  of  S20 
billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and  does 
aruue  for  Itie  cnartnient  of  a   t.ix   bill? 

Mr  HOLIPTELD  I  reali/e  that  i  tax 
Increase  is  called  for.  but  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  t'entleman  that 
althouiih  the  estimate  for  1968  is  a  defi- 
cit of  around  $20  billion  .it  the  current 
projected  rate  of  expenditures,  the  fro© 
national  product  for  1968  is  f^tlmattd  to 
go  from  S765  billion  to  above  S800  bil- 
lion. 

So  there  is  another  factor  that  lias  to 
be  cranked  in  Tlie  increa.^^e  in  the  '.-rov 
national  product  i.s  ^oln?  to  be  tremen- 
dous, as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  deficit 
If  we  could  put  the  8  years  together  m 
the  1941-48  period  and  in  the  1961- 
68  period,  inclusive,  we  would  find  that 
the  figures  percentagewise  have  very 
little  change 

Mr.  HOLIFTEIX)  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reo,uest  of  the  centlcman 
from  California' 

There  was  no  objection  I 


TRIBUTE  TO  PORMfIR  POSTMASTER 
GENTatAL  LARRY  OBRIEN 

The  SPE.AKEH  pro  tempore  Mr. 
ALBERT'.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  t;entleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  StiedI  is  recosnized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ack  unam- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. I  have  worked  closely  with 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  in  the  2'^ 
years  he  has  held  the  fwsition  he  is  now 
leaving  He  has  been  a  ^-reat  Postmaster 
General,  and  I  do  not  use  that  descrip- 
tion lightly. 

The  Post  Office  is  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult agency  to  manage  It  is  big  in  every 
sense  of  the  word— big  In  the  number  of 
employees,  big  in  budget,  big  in  the  scope 
of  Its  responsibilities,  and  big  m  the  area 
over  which  It  operates. 


As  the  manaper  of  thi.s  agency,  the 
Postmaster  General  works  under  some 
.severe  limitations  He  haa  little  or  no 
control  over  his  agency's  budget,  the  fees 
it  charges  for  its  services,  the  salaries  of 
i's  employees,  the  amount  of  money  It 
iiu'sts  m  capital  improvements,  and  a 
i.  itnber  cf  other  things  over  which 
.Minilar  executives  :a  private  industry 
l.ave  almost  complete  control. 

Of  course,  these  limitations,  Ihf.sc 
.ireas  of  no  control,  are  the  .same  m 
virtually  all  other  Federal  Hgencies.  But 
I  believe  they  impose  preater  problems  In 
the  postal  service  than  m  most  other 
agt^nciis  because  it  Is  .vi  closely  related  to 
an  industrial  operauon  in  the  private 
sicl  )r  of   the  economy. 

Despite  the  built-in  ditficulties.  Larry 
O  Brien  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
m.inaginc;  the  postal  .service.  .And  he  has 
imparted  a  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
need  for  improvements  in  postal  technol- 
ogy and  |)Ostal  management  This,  per- 
liaps.  Is  his  greatest  achievement. 

Vou  do  not  necessarily  have  to  auree 
\Mth  Mr.  O'Briens  proposal  to  convert 
the  postal  service  into  a  Government 
corporation  to  recognize  that  in  making 
It  he  stimulated  thinking  about  the  Post 
Office.  As  a  result  of  his  recommenda- 
tion an  outstanding  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  make  an  in- 
depth  study  of  our  mail  delivery  system. 

Whatever  the  organizational  structure 
the  Kappel  Commission  recommends  for 
the  Post  Oflice.  I  am  sure  it  will  have 
many  excellent  ideas  for  Improving 
postal  operations. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Larry  O'Brien 
the  postal  servi'^e  has  made  t;  reat  strides 
in  imiiroving  Its  teciino!o'.^ical  capabil- 
ities Postmaster  General  O  Brlen  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  apiiroved  a  bill 
creating  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Engineering  with  ^n  A.ssistant  Post- 
master General  to  heJid  It 

The  emphasis  on  research  and  engi- 
neering activities  i.s  part  of  a  broad- 
rsmging  ix)StaJ  modernization  procram 
that  has  been  the  major  theme  of  Larry 
O'Brien's  tenure  as  Postmaster  General. 
The  modernization  program  Includes  the 
development  and  purchase  of  hl;^h-.-peed 
mail  processing  machines,  the  construc- 
ti'in  of  badly  needed  new  postal  facll- 
:i;cs.  and  the  Introduction  of  modern 
management  policies  and  techniques. 

Larr,-  O  Brien  has  asked  for  consider- 
ably more  money  for  capital  ex[)endi- 
tures  than  the  Postmasters  General  who 
preceded  him.  And  he  has  gotten  most  of 
wl;at  lie  requested.  He  t:ot  the  money 
because  he  made  a  case  for  it — becau.se 
he  convinced  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic that  we  had  to  begni  spending  a  great 
deal  more  money  on  capital  improve- 
ments in  the  postal  service  or  face  the 
very  real  possibility  of  a  breakdown  in 
the  system. 

Some  2  months  ago  the  ix)stal  .serv- 
ice took  an  important  step  foi-ward  in 
developh\a a  training  luogram  that  really 
meets  its  needs  The  Postal  PerMce  In- 
stitute opened.  This  is  the  Department  s 
owni  school  for  training  i)ostmasters  and 
supervisors  in  the  postal  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 

The  Depaitment  has  long  needed  a  big- 
ger, and  more  comprehensive  training 
program.  Until  now  the  Depaitment  of- 


fered little  in  the  way  of  training  In- 
struction in  such  lmiK)rtant  areas  as  la- 
bor relations  and  financial  management. 
Mr  O  Brien  Is  leavim;  the  Department 
just  as  the  expanded  training  program 
he  fostered  in  getting  underway.  But 
there  IS  no  question  i:>  my  mind  that  the 
Postal  Service  Institute  will  make  a  slg- 
i.iiir.'.nt  contribution  to  improved  mail 
serv'ice  and  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
major       accomplishmont-s       of       Lan-y 

0  Brun's  postal  administration. 

Larry    O  Brien    understood    Ihrit    the 

1  ostal  service  is  a  \ital  element  In  our 
Nations  economy.  He  realized  that  clo.se 
cooi:«ration  with  the  bu.siness  commu- 
nity was  not  just  desirable,  but  essen- 
tial il  the  post.ll  .service  is  to  meet  Its  re- 
.siKinsibilities  to  the  Nation. 

Today,  the  postal  -service  has  stronger, 
1  lore  productive  contacts  with  the  busi- 
ness community  than  at  any  time  in  its 
histoiT.  And  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that 
this  climate  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing was  developed  under  a  Demo- 
cr.itic  admmistrat.on. 

Last  Se;)tember  the  Po.it  OlTice  Depart- 
ment iin  ited  busines.smen  who  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  mails  to  come  to  \Va,sh- 
in-ton  to  (ii.scu.ss  a  wide  variety  of  postal 
matters  of  mutual  hiterest  and  concern. 
Some  1.800  businessmen  from  across  the 
Nation  attended  this  first  National  Po.stal 
Fonim. 

The  bu.sinessmcn  were  given  an  acti\e 
part  in  the  iirocrnm.  They  were  partici- 
pants, not  observers.  There  was  a  frank 
and  \  ery  useful  exchange  of  views  among 
[KJ.stal  officials,  businessmen,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  The  National  Po.stal 
Forum  was  one  of  the  most  effective  ex- 
ampks  of  meanincful  communication 
between  a  Government  agency  and  the 
business  community  I  have  ever  wlt- 
nes.sed. 

The  forum  stimulated  great  interest 
among  businessmen  who  rely  heavily  on 
the  mails.  The  main  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  Post  Office  and  business 
mailers  is  the  network  of  mall  users 
councils  that  have  been  formed  through- 
out the  country.  Membership  In  the  mail 
users  councils  has  doubled  since  last 
September. 

It  would  require  much  more  time  than 
I  wisli  to  take  to  discuss  all  of  Larry 
OBrien's  achievements  as  Postmaster 
General.  But  no  review  of  his  record 
'.vould  be  complete  without  a  mention  of 
the  airlift  program. 

All  first-class  mail  going  more  than  a 
few  hours  distance  is  now  getting  air 
transportation.  In  a  nation  as  large  and 
technologically  Hdvanced  as  ours  this  is 
as  It  should  be.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why 
carrying  the  mail  by  i)lane  should  be  con- 
sidered a  premium  service  in  the  space 
age. 

At  a  time  when  expanding  mail  volume 
has  put  tremendous  strain  and  i  rcs.';ure 
on  the  postal  .service,  the  Nation  has 
been  fortunate  in  ha\ing  a  man  cf  Larry 
OBrien's  imagination,  vigor,  and  ability 
as  its  Postmaster  General.  I  commend 
him  for  his  outstanding  service  to  th.e 
Nation  and  wish  him  veil  for  the  future. 

riiSTAL  PROCBESS.  NOVE.MLEK    1965  TO  APRIL   UiBS 

Since  assuming  office  in  November 
196.5.  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  has  taken  numerous  steps  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  mail  service  and  mod- 
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emlze  postal  operations.  These  actions 
include: 

SERVICE    IMPROVrMENTS 

Restored  6-day  window  and  parcel 
post  service  upon  receipt  of  funds  from 
Congress. 

Authorized  some  500,000  households  to 
receive  mail  delivery  at  the  door  rather 
than  the  curbline  service  formerly  pro- 
vided. 

Pledged  significant  improvement  m 
mail  .service  for  New  York  City  with  con- 
struction of  new  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Postal  Station.  Murray  Hill  Station, 
and  the  central  truck  terminal  and  bulk 
mail  processing  plant,  all  in  midtown 
Manhattan. 

In  1967  alone,  saved  more  than  $1.5 
million  in  annual  postal  operating  costs 
through  the  merger  of  small  post  offices 
with  larger  offices,  increasing  postal  effi- 
ciency with  no  reduction  in  service. 

Announced  delivery,  largely  through 
use  of  airlift  on  a  space  available  basis, 
of  75  percent  of  first-class  mail  deposited 
before  5  p.m.  the  following  day  and  90 
percent  within  2  days.  In  November  1967, 
the  Department  airlifted  17.7  million  ton- 
miles  of  first-class  mail.  Airlift  on  a 
space  available  basis  by  January  1968 
was  approaching  100  percent  for  all  first- 
class  mail  capable  of  being  moved  more 
rapidly  by  air. 

MECHANIZATION  AND  MODERNIZATION 

Announced  accelerated  mechanization 
and  modernization  program,  at  a  cost  of 
$125  million  in  1967  and  1968.  In  1967, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  obtaining  high- 
speed mail  processing  machines  and  re- 
placing outmoded  ix>stal  facilities  and 
equipment.  The  Department's  budget 
contained  some  $300  mUlion  in  modern- 
ization funds,  including  a  46-percent  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  and  40-percent  increase  in 
funds  for  research  and  engineering. 

Reorganized  Office  of  Research  and 
Engineering,  with  top-level  scientific  and 
managerial  executives  from  private  in- 
dustry providing  the  leadership. 

Ordered  for  installation  in  post  offices 
at  75  cities  a  $33.5  million  electronic 
source  data  complex,  largest  in  the  world. 
The  first  major  segment  of  the  complex, 
initially  serving  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Albany,  and  Buffalo  in  New  York  State, 
began  operating  August  1,  1967,  at  Para- 

mus.  N.J. 

Established  124  self-service  postal 
units  in  102  cities  to  provide  round-the- 
clock  mail  service  to  about  12  million 
customers. 

Established  an  Office  of  Planning  to 
chart  improvements  and  programs  for 
future  needs. 

ZIP     CODE 

Inaugurated  first  high-speed  optical 
ZIP-code  reading  machine  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  Ordered  14  readers  for  installation 
in  eight  post  offices.  Four  cities  now  have 
these  optical  scarmers. 

Expanded  use  of  ZIP  code  in  the  desti- 
nation address  of  all  categories  of  do- 
mestic mail  to  more  than  75  percent. 
Annual  savings  in  postal  operating  costs 
attributable  to  ZIP  code  rose  to  $53  mil- 
lion. Despite  record  volume  and  a  fire 
that  destroyed  a  key  mail-handling  fa- 
cilitv  in  New  York  at  the  height  of  the 
Christmas  rush  in  1967,  ZIP  code  paved 


the  way  to  a  smooth  Christmas  mail- 
handling  operation.  The  response  by 
volume  mailers  to  resort  regulations  ad- 
vanced the  use  of  ZIP  code  on  second- 
and  third-class  mail  to  almost  100  per- 
cent. ZIP  coding  of  first-class  mail 
climbed  to  over  60  percent. 

LABOR    MANAGEMENT 

Signed  agreement  with  seven  exclu- 
sively recognized  national  organizations, 
representing  the  seven  postal  crafts,  to 
use  mediation  to  settle  bargaining  im- 
passes in  future  national  agreements. 
After  an  unprecedented  use  of  media- 
tion to  re.solve  impasses  arising  out  of 
3  months  of  collective  bargaining  in  late 
1967  and  early  1968.  signed  with  heads 
oi  postal  unions  having  exclusive  rec- 
ognition over  620.000  workers  a  national 
agreement,  to  become  effective  March 
19.  1968,  and  run  for  2  years. 

Created  a  special  labor-management 
committee  on  safety,  related  to  the  let- 
ter carrier's  craft — one  of  the  first  per- 
manent committees  of  its  type  in  the 
Federal  Govornment. 

RECRUITMENT 

Announced  a  six-point,  lone -range  re- 
cruiting program  to  fill  postal  positions 
and  provide  new  talent,  including  250 
management  interns  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. 

LEGISLATION 

Congi-ess  authorized  Bm-eau  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  with  an  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General. 

Requested  and  received  legislation  for 
independent  authority  to  construct 
postal  buildings. 

Asked  for  and  received  from  Congress 
restoration  of  parcel  post  delivery  serv- 
ice 6  days  a  week  on  all  routes  at  more 
than  4,100  post  offices  and  on  some 
routes  at  an  additional  721  offices  as  well 
as  restoration  of  some  window  services 
6  days  a  week. 

Asked  Congress  to  remove  size  and 
weight  restrictions  on  parcel  post  leg- 
islation passed  unanimously  and  signed 
by  President. 

Announced  end  of  postal  savings, 
effective  March  28.  1966. 

Through  a  comprehensive  upward  ad- 
justment of  postal  rates,  effective  Jan- 
uary 7,  1968,  will  shift  almost  $1  billion 
of  the  annual  cost  of  running  the  postal 
service  from  the  taxpayers  to  the  users 
of  the  mails. 


GENERAL 

Through  the  first  National  Postal 
Forum,  following  a  series  of  15  regional 
forums  in  1967,  drew  some  2.300  persons 
to  'Washington  for  2  days  of  discussions 
on  postal  matters.  The  forums  added  to 
the  continuing  dialog  between  busi- 
ness mailers  and  postal  officials  carried 
on  through  the  355  mail  users  councils  of 
the  Nation,  with  a  membership  of  over 
40,000  at  the  end  of  March  1968. 

Increased  rates  on  money  orders,  in- 
surance, registered  and  certified  mail, 
and  c.o.d.  to  narrow  cost-revenue  gap. 

Inaugurated  the  Postal  Service  Insti- 
tute, the  Department's  first  school  in  its 
192-year  histoiT-  The  Institute  will 
teach  a  wide  variety  of  courses  from 
maintenance  and  mechanization  to 
social  problems  affecting  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Institute  began  operations  in 


January  1967  at  its  temporary  headquar- 
ters in  Bethesda,  a  four-story  building 
with  a  total  capacity  of  250  resident  stu- 
dents. 

Proposed  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment be  removed  from  the  Pre.sidents 
Cabinet  and  converted  into  a  nonprofit 
Government  corporation,  rendering  es- 
sential public  service.  The  Con^oration 
would  provide  postal  services  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  would  be  oi^erated  by  a 
board  of  directors,  apixiinted  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
!.;ress.  and  managed  by  a  professional 
executive  apiX)inted  by  the  board.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  Corporation  would 
be  given  a  clear  mandate  on  the  per- 
centage of  co.st  coverage  for  postal  serv- 
ices, so  that  further  revisions  in  rates,  if 
necessary,  would  be  on  a  fixed  formula 
basis. 

A  report  on  this  proposal  is  expected 
in  April  1968  from  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  headed  by  Frederick 
R.  Kappel.  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  A.T.  &  T. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  given  the  House  a  very  fine  sum- 
mary of  the  administration  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  during  the  tenure  of 
Lan-y  O'Brien.  In  doing  so  he  has  not 
only  informed  the  House  but  he  has  aid- 
ed future  liistorians  in  their  search  and 
study  of  this  period  of  American  history 
by  summarizing  his  own  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  accomplishments  of  Larry 
O'Brien  and  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment during  this  period.  No  one  is  in  a 
belter  ixjsition  to  kno-w  the  histoiT  ol 
the  Department  during  Lan-y  O'Brien's 
administration  than  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  who  heads  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Much  of  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
would  have  been  lost  or  been  so  scattered 
in  the  archives  of  the  Po.st  Office  Depart- 
ment that  it  would  never  have  been  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be  accumulated  into  a 
sinsle  document  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fine  discourse  that  the  gentleman  is  n^ak- 
ing  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  po- 
litical cartoon  in  one  of  our  newspapers 
iiortravcd  Larry  O'Brien  reporting  for 
duty  to  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
and  that  Member  was  saying  to  O'Brien. 
'Where  liave  you  been.  O'Brien?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  one  of 
the  inoudest  chapters  in  the  U.S.  postal 
service,  a  cliapter  that  proved  President 
Kennedy's  dictum  that  "One  man  does 
ma'Kc  a  difference." 

Wlicn  Larry  O'Brien  v.as  s'vorn  in  as 
Posiinasier  General  at  tlie  counti->-  po.st 
office  m  Hye.  Tex.,  in  No%-ember  of  1965, 
time  v.as  running  out  on  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  was  in  a  race  with 
cala.strophe  and  it  was  losing. 

For  example,  m  October  1965.  the 
Chicago  Post  Office  stopped  functioning 
for  3  v.eeks  &s  iQ  milhon  pieces  of  mail 
piled  uo.  Nothing-  moved.  It  was  as  if  a 
liuman'    lieart     had     stopped     beating. 
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Larry  O'Brien  nished  railway  postal  cars 
to  Chicago  and  the  patient  revived,  but 
It  was  a  warning'  Tlie  condition  uf  the 
postal  patient  was  still  serious 

The  Past  Office  E)epartment  employs 
700.000  persons — one  out  of  four  clvihans 
on  the  P'edfral  payroll — and  delivers  80 
billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year  through 
33.000  outdated  post  offices  That  is  more 
mail  delivered  than  the  deliveries  of  all 
other  i)ostal  services  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

This  same  postal  .ser\lce  faced  a  9- 
percent  increase  m  volume  the  yea! 
O'Brien  took  over  instead  of  the  usual 
3-percent  increase  The  75  largest  post 
offices  throuirh  wh.ich  'lO  percent  of  the 
mall  flowed  had  been  built  pnor  to  World 
War  II  when  10  000  trains  a  day  deliv- 
ered mail  and  these  jwst  otSces  had  been 
built  near  rail  terminals  for  this  reason. 

Dunni,'  Larry  O  Bnen  s  service  th.>se 
train  dehvenes  had  shrunk  1  100  percent 
to  ;)00  train*  a  day  The  mail  was  being 
dellveivd  by -plane  ouuside  the  city  but 
the  [Kjst  otfices  were  downtown  near  the 
rail  terminals  They  were  huge  imper- 
sonal structures  but  their  floors  could 
not  hold  modern  machinery-  .so  tiie  maU 
was  .sorted  by  liand.  Yet  'he  mail  volume 
had  doubled  The  answer  to  this  problem 
had  al.vays  been  lo  hire  mote  employee.s 
But  :f  that  trend  continued  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  would  dc  delivering 
the  mail  in  the  year  -'000 

What  IS  more,  the  morale  of  these  em- 
ployees was  sinking  fast.  New  postal  em- 
ployees started  out  :in  waters  SlOO  a 
month  lower  than  the  average  city  bu* 
driver.  El;.;hty-five  percent  of  them  would 
never  receive  a  promotion  no  matter  how 
lonK  they  stayed  in  the  postal  service.  The 
skills  they  learned  were  unique  so  they 
could  not  .;et  jods  In  industry  or  in  Gov* 
ernment  .uid  they  had  to  stay  where  they 
were 

Tlus  is  where  Larry  O'Bnen  came  la. 
He  started  by  telling  a  stark  'ruth:  the 
P'>st  Office  would  need  a  rebuilding  pro- 
trrain  that  uould  take  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  for  .5  years.  To  initiate  a  realiza- 
tion of  this  t;oal.  he  did  four  things 
Immediately 

First.  He  be-an  a  $100  million  crash 
mochaiUzation  program.  Including  a  nev? 
computer  center  hooked  up  with  our  7$ 
lari:est  post    ifflces. 

Second  He  established  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Enmneerini?  and  recruited 
top  scientists  and  engineers  to  staff  iL 

Third.  He  betjan  the  Postal  Institute 
of  Technoioey. 

Fourth  He  estaLtlished  an  OlTice  o( 
Plani\lng  and  Systems  Analysis  to  pilot 
lon^'-ran  ;e  programs  for  service  improve- 
ments 

What  Is  perhaps  more  important,  he 
foutiht  for  and  obtained  one  of  the 
lamest  postal  rate  increases  in  the  hls-> 
toiy  of  his  office  At  the  same  time,  he 
supported  one  of  the  largest  postal  pay 
Increases  that  Congress  had  ever  pa.vse-d. 

The  test  of  leadership  in  a  democracy 
Is  the  ability  to  bring  public  opinion  to 
bear  on  our  national  problems  As  a 
counti-y,  we  had  long  Ignored  the  Post 
Office,  despite  the  fact  Its  operations  are 
crucial  to  the  efficient  functioning  o! 
busine.ss  and  government  Larry  O'Brien 
felt  :t  was  now  time  to  assign  priority  to 
the    one    agency    every    American    ha4 


taken  for  granted  In  a  politically  un- 
popular move,  but  nonetheless  a  hard- 
headed  [)ragmatic  one.  he  urged  the 
abolition  of  the  E'ost  Office  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  i>>stal  corporation  A 
Presidential  Commission  was  formed 
and  a  yearlong  study  mnde  of  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  postal  system  Re- 
i;ardless  of  the  practicality  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  comml.ssioii.  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  are  able  to 
forget  the  post  office  again. 

Litrry  O'Brien  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  influential  Cabinet  members 
and  I'ederal  executives  in  our  lecent  his- 
tory He  has  left  his  mark  along  with 
the  automrjbile  executives  and  the  presi- 
dent-s  of  electric  companies  who  have 
come  to  Washington,  DC  He  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  talented  Postmasters 
Gc'i.eral  since  Benjamin  Franklin  and. 
may  I  point  out  tiiey  were  both  poli- 
ticians I  know  that  Larry  O  Brien  has 
a  great  career  ahead  of  him  m  private 
industry.  I  hope  he  returns  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  .-.ome  day  We  will  mLss 
him.  but  the  700,000  implovies  of  the 
postal  service  will  miss  liim  iven  more, 
and  that  Is  a  far  greater  tribute  than 
any  Member  of  Congress  can  give  In 
short,  that  1";  "where  O'Bnen  has  been" 
and  we  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  better  for  It. 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  a 
great  sense  of  ix'rsonal  regret  over  the 
resignation  of  Larry  O'Bnen  as  Post- 
master General,  not  only  because  his  res- 
ignation deprives  the  Post  0:Tlce  IV^part- 
ment  of  his  remarkable  ability,  but  al.so 
becau.se  our  couiitry  .mj  ilesperately  rieeds 
men  of  his  caliber  In  public  service 

LanT  O'Brien  lias  been  an  out-standing 
Postmaster  General — the  most  Impressive 
In  the  histxiry  of  our  country  .As  one  of 
the  oldest  departments  m  Government, 
improvement  and  changes  m  the  pfxstal 
service  and  in  the  Department  were 
sorely  needed  when  he  took  office  6  years 
ago  Under  his  guidance,  the  postal  serv- 
ice has  been  transformed  from  an  anti- 
quated operation  into  a  delivery  system 
that  Is  keeping  pace  uith  our  modern 
technology  .society  He  was  able  to  do  this 
by  uprradinf?  every  facet  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Dejmrtment  and  by  'raining  public 
support  for  his  innovative  improvements. 

-As  he  returns  to  private  life,  he  leaves 
behind  him  a  distinguished  Government 
career  and  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
tho.se  who  lune  worked  with  him  I  wish 
for  Larry  the  best  of  all  worlds  and  liO[>e 
that,  some  day  he  will  anain  want  to  put 
lus  rare  talents  to  use  in  public  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  IXDRD.  Mr  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  editorial,  the  Washln.gton  Post 
accurately  described  Lawrence  F  O  Bilen 
as  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  iiublic 
servants  of  our  time.  I  Join  the  Post  In 
hoping  that  the  outgoing  Postmaster 
General  may  at  some  [wlnt  In  the  future 
again  be  harnessed  In  Government 
service."  and  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
place  the  Post  editorial  In  the  Record; 
FxiT    Ma     O  Brien 

The  Washliigujn  [HtUUcal  .trena  is  i\  vaiit 
BtAge  uii  which  p. avers  -ire  cjiusuntly  enter- 
ing and  exlUng.  Miwt  '^f  tiiem  bring  some 
genuine  t.Uenu  ui  the  boards,  but  for  a 
varl»",y  '>f  reasons  few  turn  In  memorable 
perf'irmaiK'es  'r  make  a  '.wiUng  impreasloa 
un  those  who  sit  In  front  i/t  the  fouLllgbta. 


Surely    Lawrence    P.    O'Brien,    who   resigned 

from  the  Po-'tmaster  Clf neralshli).  belongs  In 
the  smsll  clu.sier  <f  ttiirs.  Jie  performed 
brilliantly  as  one  of  President  John  F  Kcn- 
ne<!y's  prlnripal  political  t.ictlri:ins  and  then 
vienl  on  t^i  ;erve  with  e(]UdI  loy.^Ily  and  ef- 
li-'ti, pne.«8  m  the  John.son  .-Xdnilnlstratlon. 
Tlie  President,  who  Is  not  an  e.isy  t.uilcmaster. 
did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  tliat:  "I 
have  never  been  served  by  a  m  >re  competent, 
more  efficient  ur  more  likable  or  elTectlve 
employe  thaii  I  arry  O'Brien 

Po-tniastfT  Ciener.ils  liave  not  been  noted 
for  their  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  tlielr 
diligence,  in  achieving  greater  eiliclency  in 
in.iil  delivery  Hut  Lirry  O'Brien  w:vs  a  iiKjst 
courageous  exception  to  tlie  rule  In  April. 
1967.  lie  stiirtled  the  coiin'ry  with  a  witty 
speech  In  which  lie  proposed  that  the  m.in- 
iigemrnt  of  the  Post  Office  be  ve.'^ted  In  nn 
KLitiinomous.  nrnprofit  corporation  Ihe 
trouble  with  the  Post  Offlce  Is  that  its  man- 
agement IS  powerless  to  determine  poeliU 
rate.s.  labor  policies,  nicxles  of  traiisporUition 
or  tlie  Introduction  of  Libor-savmg  maciiln- 
ery.  The  Postm.i£tPr  General's  "area  of  no 
control  ■■  Mr.  O'Brien  quipped.  'Is  almost  \in- 
Umlted  - 

A  ten-man  commission,  headed  bv  Mr. 
Prederictc  R.  K:\npel.  Is  about  U)  submit  a 
r»port  lo  the  President  tn  the  reorgani/u- 
tlou  uf  the  post.jl  service  If  ;ls  *eems  i.ltoly. 
the  O'Brien  proposal  for  a  nonprofit  corpor.v- 
tlon  IS  endorsed  Mr  \V  Marvin  W.iton.  the 
Pc^Lm  uster  General-elect  will  rissume  offlce 
.Tmid  a  .'hower  of  political  spark.'. 

Apparently.  Larry  O  Brien  will  now  employ 
ills  Considerable  t.ilentt  in  tlie  Kennedy  c  im- 
paign.  Some  day  we  hope  that  they  may 
again  be  harnes.sed  In  Government  service. 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  the 
h.onor  and  privilege  to  bo  present  at  the 
departmental  auditorium  on  Tuesday,  as 
a  treat  Postmaster  General — Lawrence 
F.  O'Bnen^sald  farewell  to  Department 
personnel  upon  his  departure  from  the 
President's  Cabinet 

General  O'Brien  has  accomplished  an 
outstanding  record  of  public  service  over 
the  years,  capped  by  his  superb  Job  as 
head  of  tlie  Post  Office  Department. 

He  .served  two  Pre.sidcnLs  faithfully 
and  capably  as  assistant  at  the  White 
Hou.se.  and  then  he  moved  forcefully  and 
elTectively  when  lie  took  charge  of  ttie 
Nation's  postal  system. 

General  O'Brien  did  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems  of  the  postal  system  during 
his  tenure,  but  h.e  made  great  progre.ss 
even  while  the  ever-increasing  flow  of 
mail  keeps  cotiipounding  a  difficult  s. tui- 
tion The  postal  ."system  is  better  for  his 
mffpinng  leadership. 

I  doubt  that  any  Postmaster  General 
f  \er  h.as  h.ad  better  relations  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  in  parf.cilar  with 
members  of  the  (^oiu!nitt,''e  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Ci\il  Service 

With  pennission,  I  include  with  my 
remarks  a  summary  oi  postal  progre.ss 
during  the  period  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  tenure 
as  Postmaster  General: 

PS'M.     I'R'iOKfSS       No^FMBER     1963     TO     ApSIL 

1968 

Sln.e  .v,sumlng  office  in  November  19C5. 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F  O  Brien  has 
taken  numerous  steps  In  his  efforts  to  Im- 
prove mall  service  and  modernize  postal 
operations.  These  actions  include; 

SCKVI'  t.  IMI'ROVEMENTS 

Rp.>-fnred  six-day  wlnd<iw  and  parcel  poet 
service  iifHjn  receipt  of  funds  from  Congress. 

.Authorized  some  BOO.OOO  households  t  i  re- 
ceive mall  delivery  at  the  dtK>r  rather  thaa 
the  curbllne  service  formerly  provided. 
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Pledged  significant  Improvement  In  mall 
service  for  New  York  City  with  construction 
of  new  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Postal 
.station.  Murray  Hill  Station,  and  the  central 
truck  terminal  and  bulk  mall  processing 
jilaiit   all  in  midt^iwn  Manhattan. 

In  1967  alone,  !;;ivod  more  tlian  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  annual  postal  operating  costs  through 
the  merger  of  small  post  offices  with  larger 
oilke.'i.  mcrea.stng  postal  efficiency  with  no 
reduction  in  service 

Announced  delivery,  largely  through  use 
of  airlift  on  a  space  available  basis,  of  75 
per  cent  of  first-class  mail  dejioslted  before 
5  PM  the  lollowlne  day  and  00  per  cent 
within  two  days  In  November.  1967.  the  De- 
partment airlifted  17  7  million  ton  miles  of 
first-class  mall.  Airlift  on  a  space  available 
basis  by  January  1968  w.as  approaching  100 
per  cent  for  all  first  class  mall  capable  of 
being  moved  more  rapidly  by  air. 

MECHANIZATION  AND  MODERNIZATION 

Announced  accelerated  mechanlaitlon  and 
modernization  program,  at  a  cost  of  $125 
million  In  19G7  and  1968.  In  1967,  emphasis 
was  placed  on  obtaining  high-speed  mail 
processing  machines  and  replacing  outmoded 
postal  facilities  and  ecpilpment.  The  Depart- 
ment's budget  contained  some  $300  million 
in  modernization  lunds,  including  a  46  per 
cent  Increase  in  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  and  40  per  cent  increase  In  funds 
for  research  and  engineering. 

Reorganized  Offlce  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, wltli  t^ip  level  eclentlflc  and  man- 
agerial executives  from  private  industry  pro- 
vldlne  the  leadership 

Ordered  for  Installation  in  post  offices  of 
75  cities  a  $:!3  5  nilUion  electroiuc  source 
data  complex,  largest  in  tlie  world.  The  first 
major  segment  cl  the  complex,  initially  serv- 
ing Rochester.  Synxru.se.  Albany,  and  Buffalo 
in  New  York  State,  began  operating  August  1, 
1967.  at  Paramus.  N.J. 

Established  124  Self-Servlce  Postal  Units  in 
102  cities  to  jirovide  round-the-clock  mail 
service  to  aijout   12  million  customers. 

Established  an  Office  of  Planning  to  chart 
Improvements  and  programs  tor  future  needs. 

7.1P    CODE 

Inaugurated  first  liiph-speed  optical  ZIP 
Code  reading  machine  at  Detroit.  Michigan. 
Ordered  14  readers  for  Installation  In  8  post 
ciffices.  Four  cities  now  have  these  optical 
scanners. 

Expanded  use  of  ZIP  Code  in  the  destina- 
tion addre.ss  of  all  categories  of  domestic  mail 
to  more  than  lo  per  cent.  Annual  savings  in 
postal  operating  costs  attributable  to  ZIP 
Code  rose  to  J53  million.  Despite  record 
volume  and  a  fire  that  destroyed  a  key  mail 
handling  facility  In  New  York  at  the  height 
ot  t!ic  Christmo.s  rush  In  1967.  ZIP  Code 
paved  tlie  way  to  a  smooth  Christmas  naail 
handling  operation  Tlie  response  by  volume 
mailers  to  presort  regulations  advanced  the 
use  of  ZIP  Code  ou  second-  and  third-class 
mall  to  almost  100  per  cent.  ZIP  Coding  cf 
first-claos  mail  climbed  to  over  60  per  ct:i:. 

LABOR    MANAGEMENT 

Signed  agreement  with  7  exclusively-recog- 
nized national  organizations,  representing 
the  7  pi3st.il  cralts.  M  use  mediation  to  settle 
b.irgaining  impasses  m  Iiiturc  national  agree- 
ments After  an  unprecedented  up.e  of  media- 
tion to  re-solve  impa-sses  arising  out  of  three 
months  of  c  illcctive  bargaining  in  late  1967 
and  early  1968,  signed  with  heads  of  postal 
unions  liaving  exclusive  recognition  over 
620.000  workers  a  National  Aereement,  to  be- 
come effective  March  19,  1968  and  run  for 
two  years. 

Created  a  special  labor-management  com- 
mittee on  safety,  related  to  the  letter  car- 
riers' cralt — ('lie  of  tlie  first  permanent  com- 
mittees of  its  t\-pe  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

RECRUrTMENT 

Announced  a  six-point,  long-range  recruit- 
ing program  to  fill  postal  positions  and  pro- 


vide new  talent,  including  250  management 
Interns  over  a  five  year  period. 

LEGISLATION 

Congress  authorized  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Engineering  with  an  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter General. 

Requested  and  received  legislation  for  in- 
dependent authority  to  construct  postal 
buildings. 

Asked  for  and  received  from  Congress  res- 
toration of  parcel  ])0St  delivery  service  .--Ix 
days  a  week  on  all  routes  at  more  than 
4100  post  offices  and  on  some  routes  at  an 
additional  721  offices  as  well  as  restoration  of 
some  window  services  fix  days  a  week 

Asked  Congress  to  remove  size  and  weight 
restrictions  on  parcel  po.^t;  leglKlatlon  pa.«.--ed 
uii.animously  and  signed  by  President 

.Announced  end  of  pistal  savings,  clfectlve 
Miirch  28.  1966. 

TJirough  a  comprehensive  upward  adju.';t- 
niciit  of  postal  rates,  effective  January  7. 
1908,  will  shut  almost  $1  Ijilllon  of  the  an- 
nual cost  of  running  the  postal  service  fiom 
the  uixpaycrs  to  the  users  ol  tlie  mails, 

GENERAL 

Through  the  first  National  Po.'stal  Forum, 
following  a  series  of  15  Regional  Forums  in 
1967.  drew  some  2.300  persons  t.j  Washing- 
ton fur  two  days  of  discussions  on  postal 
matters.  The  forums  added  to  the  continuing 
dialogue  between  buslnei-s  mailers  .•'nd  po.stal 
olficlals  carried  on  through  the  3'^5  .Mall 
Users  Councils  of  the  nations,  with  a  nieni- 
bership  of  over  40.000  at  the  end  of  March. 
1968. 

Increased  rates  on  money  orders,  in.iur- 
ance,  registered  and  certified  mail  and  C  O  D, 
to  narrow  co.st-revenue  gap, 

Inaugurated  the  Postal  Service  Institute, 
the  Department's  first  school  in  its  l'.<2-year 
history.  The  Institute  will  teach  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  courses  from  maintennnce  and 
mechanization  to  six-ial  problems  affecting 
the  Department.  The  Institute  beean  opera- 
tions in  January  1967  at  Its  temporary  head- 
quarters in  Bcthesda.  a  four-story  buildinc 
with  a  total  capacity  of  25U  rtsirieiit 
."-tudents. 

Proposed  tliat  the  Post  Office  Departn»cnt 
be  removed  from  the  Prcsidcnf.i  Cabinet  and 
converted  into  a  nonprofit  covernmcnt  cor- 
poration, rendering  essential  public  service. 
The  corporation  would  provide  postal  serv- 
ices authorized  by  the  Conercss.  would  be 
operated  by  a  board  of  directors,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  managed  by  a  professional  execu- 
tive appointed  by  the  board.  In  addition, 
tl.e  proposed  corporation  would  be  given  a 
clear  mandate  on  tlie  percentage  of  cost  cov- 
erage for  postal  services,  so  that  further 
revisions  in  rates.  If  necessary,  would  be  on 
a  fixed  formula  basis. 

A  report  on  this  proposal  1.'-  expected  in 
April  1968  from  the  Commission  ou  Postal 
Organization,  appointed  by  President  John- 
f  'U  and  headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel. 
former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  A.T.  A;  T. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  excellent  article  on  a  some- 
times-overlooked aspect  ol  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien's  tenure  in 
office — his  excellent  relationship  with  the 
business  community — appeared  recently 
in  the  Newark,  N.J..  Evening  News.  The 
article  describes  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien's  very  commendable  efforts  to 
operate  the  postal  service  ir  a  more  bas- 
inesslike  manner. 

The  article  follows : 

Make     Good     in     Post     Office 
(By  John  Cunniff  i 

New  York. — One  political  asset  that 
Lawrence  F.  O'Bnen  can  offer  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  that  be  couldn't  offer  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy eight  years  earlier  is  a  long  and  gen- 


erally warm  relationship  with  tlie  niilional 
busmc-s  community. 

■I'here  Is  little  question  that  business  trii.st 
and  support  Is  desired  and  needed  l)y  presi- 
dential candidates.  On  this  basis  :ilone 
O'Bnen  is  a  valualile  man  lo  a  i)Olitl''al 
t.uididate.  e.^peciully  to  one  \\  ho.sc  rajipurt 
with    buMiiess  could   be   Improved 

.■\s  postmaster  general,  O'Brien  impressed 
many  businessmen  with  his  qiuck  grasp  oi 
the  d  'partment's  problems  and  his  .appn^Kli 
to  them  A  year  or  so  alter  taking  the  yih. 
Fortune  mapiurlne  reporteir 

"As  the  jiostmaster  general,  he  is  tiemon- 
r.traling  not  only  unusual  energy  but  also 
a  Hair  f  >r  modem  management  pracilces." 

in'.SilED    Al'TOMATloN 

He  i:-.staiitod  a  crash  autoinaiion  propr.am. 
created  an  Office  of  Planniiit'  and  clevat.ed 
tlie  Ciflice  of  Research  and  Fnplneering  into 
a  prestigious  role  that  attracted  higlily  quali- 
licd   engineers,  from   private  eiuerpnse, 

Tliere  Is  little  question  that  the  postmast  t 
general  genuinely  sought  bu'-inessllke  meth- 
ods. Seventeen  months  after  his  appoiiu- 
luent.  vvhicli  must  liave  been  a  personal 
triumph,  he  advocated  doing  away  with  Ins 
own  Jib  a.s  outUKXled 

1:  v.e  ran  our  teleiihone  system  in  tliis 
v.,iv.  ilie  carrier  pigeon  business  v^ould  tlill 
have  a  great  future,  and  I  would  sell  my 
siiarcR  (;f  ATA;T  -  It  I  had  any," 

Siatements  such  us  these  brought  w.arth 
to  the  hearts  of  businessmen  v.  lio  liad  fill 
Wa-shmnton.  by  its  nature,  was  Incap.ible 
of  understanding  businessmen  or  appreci- 
ating their  thoughts  and  Inspirations, 

O'Brien  concluded  that  in  the  Post  Office 
•there  are  so  many  existing  and  Iiprmidable 
lj,irriers  to  efficient  management  tliat  liiC 
ultimate  solution  to  the  jiroblems  of  loo 
postal  service  lies  in  taking  the  department 
out  of  its  present  context  entirely." 

He  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  be  p,u- 
tially  set  free  Irom  coiigre.^:sional  and  execu- 
tive interference  by  turning  It  into  a  non- 
Iirofit  corporation  ojieratt-d  by  a  board  <  1 
directors  :-.nd  headed  by  a  professional  ex- 
ecutive. 

Under  this  system  the  department  would 
dstermine  its  otts  and  r.usc  or  lower  r.-les 
according  to  a  formuLi  r.  ther  I'aan  congres- 
sional whim. 

It  would  p.iy  its  employes  c  jmpetltivo 
wages.  It  would  develop  work  incentives.  It 
would  seek  college  graduates  and  it  would  set 
up  a  [)o:>tal  academy  to  train  executives  lii 
luod'jru  methods. 

NEW    MACHINE.S 

It  would  gear  its  Construction  program  lo 
noeJs;  financing  would  be  via  pnv.ite  cipitiil. 
More  empliasis  would  be  placed  on  research 
and  development.  Modern  machinery  Would 
relieve  workers  of  tlie  most  tedious  Jobs. 

Could  bUKlncssmon  bo  given  any  stronger 
demonstration  of  rcspen  for  the  ways  of 
busincs.';?  O'Brien's  statements  and  plans 
really  were  testimonials  t.i  the  business  wav 
of  Joiiig  tilings,  and  critical  businessmen 
couldn't  help  but  be  impressed. 

No  wonder  then  tiiat  tiie  busincis  com- 
munity responded  t,:>  President  Johnson's  ap- 
peal f''.r  a  commis.'ion  Ui  study  tiio  proposals, 
to  make  "the  most  searching  and  exhaustive 
review  ever  undertaken  of  tiie  s'.ru'^ture  and 
org.anizatioii  of  tiie  Post  Office  Department." 
HEADED  B\-  K.vi'rr:. 

Frederick  R.  Kappel.  former  r'n.-iir.Tian  of 
.American  lelephoiie  <v  Teleeraph  Co..  w.-is 
named  chairman,  and  nmoiiE'  o-hers  were 
tliese  prominent  business  figures: 

George  Baker.  Harvard  Business  S'-hool 
dean;  Fred  Eorch.  Gener.il  Electric  president; 
Ralph  Uizaxus.  Federated  Department  Sxires 
iiresident:  J.  Irwin  Miller.  Cunur.ins  E"-g.nc 
Co.  ca;urman;  W.  Beverly  Murpliy.  Ciuupbell 
.Soup  Co.  prtrident.  and  Rudolph  Pc'erson. 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America. 

Tills  coinmission  Is  expected  to  make  its 
rejxjrt  sixm.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  it 
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wll!  simply  blueprint  O'Brien's  pr<»po8als.  Lh« 
recommendatiriiis  very  Ukely  will  l>e  an  en» 
dorspment  of  the  broad  outlines 

Retcu-dlees  of  the  report's  contents,  the  !act 
mat  It  was  undertaken  by  such  prominent 
biislueasnien  certainly  enhances  O  Brien* 
rcputalu'n,  .ind  perhaps  tUs  Influence  also,  itl 
the  business  community. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  wntch  the  effect* 
ol  thU  ..dded  aimenslon 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  upporluiUty  to 
join  my  coUeaKUfs  in  praUiiig  LanV 
O'Brien,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
hiehly  respected  public  servants  I  hav« 
had  the  prlvileKe  of  knowuij:. 

Larry  O  Brieti  lias  been  one  of  lh< 
finest  Cabinet  officers -I  liave  known  dur- 
ing my  conBressl.)nal  career  He  has  romJ 
bined  the  skills  of  an  able  adnunistra-| 
tor  with  sound  political  judisment  and  ari 
overriding  loyalty  to  Ins  Nation  r.nd  hi^ 
President  A  man  of  his  word,  uhos* 
inteKrity  and  hniicsly  are  beyond  rc-j 
proach.  Larry  O  Brlen  exemplifies  th« 
sterlint:  quatttks  of  the  model  practi'j 
tioiier  in  tiie  political  profession  His  cx-j 
cellent  record  of  success  Is  m  direct  i>ro^ 
portion  to  his  hts;h  })ersonal  (lualUles  as 
a  !)olilical  man.  1 

Liirry  O  Bnen  has.  in  my  judumentl 
done  more  to  advanc:"  the  jfputation  o( 
profci-sional  iwhticlan  thati  any  sinijl^ 
individual  I  know  Ills  cxpcrtUe  and  skill 
are  renown:  ijut  ib  ive  these  nbilities  i^ 
his  endutin.;  capacity  to  function  as 
gentleman  in  any  siluaiioi'.. 

A  man  lor  all  titnes  may  be  the  besi 
way  lo  describe  Larry  O'Brien  His  im 
pact  on  the  .American  poltical  .scene  ex 
tends  beyond  the  bounds  uf  his  ov:i\  per-j 
sonality.  The  salutary  eflects  of  his  in* 
flucnce  arc  felt  m  many  quarters  Ir 
many  way.s— all  for  the  better. 

I  treasure  my  Inendship  witii  Larrj 
O  Bnen.  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
llniiins  oiir  vsaim   iclatioiiship.  \ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  ant 
pleased  to  nave  an  opportunity  lo  joiri 
our  esteemed  colleagues  in  payini;  uibulf 
to  retiring  Postmaster  General  Lauit-ncf 
F  OBnen. 

As  only  a  few  of  his  predece^sors  hav 
Larry  OB  len  has  left  his  stamp  on  th 
Post  Office-  Depaitment.  Since  Ihe  aUt 
tumn  of  litC5  whei^  he  took  oter  tlie  jol> 
of  Postmaster  General  from  Joim  Grof 
nouskl.  now  U.S  Ambassador  to  Polantt 
this  outstanding  .■vinencan  has  .sighted 
new  goals  for  the  Nation  s  postal  service^ 

Perhaps  lus  most  far^it;ntcd  cffi'rt  ha$ 
been  an  attempt  to  change  the  Post  Offici 
Department  from  .i  Cabtnet-lexel  usencf 
to  a  quasi-offlcial  corporation  He  h.as  be* 
lieved  that  tire  efficiency  and  effective^ 
ness  of  our  mail  delivery  system  could  b« 
enhanced  thereby.  | 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  high  quality 
of  public  service  rendered  by  Larrj 
O'Bncn  that  he  should  back  an  idea 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  aboli.sh  his 
own  position. 

Irt  many  other  ways  a^  well  Larry 
OBnen  deserves  tiie  admiration  and 
commendations  of  us  all  Although  the 
ZIP  code  had  been  developed  earlier,  it 
was  liiider  Postmaster  General  O  Brieit 
that  it  'vvas  fully  implemented. 

It  was  also  during  his  tenure  that  the 
Urge  majority  of  first-class  mall  moving 
between  major  population  centeis  t>egaii 


to  be  canied  by  air  This  innovation  has 
heljx^d  to  speed  communications  over  the 
Nation. 

After  almost  a  decade  of  serving  wisely 
and  well  in  two  adinlnlstratluns.  and 
under  two  Presidents,  Larry  OBnen  is 
leavinir  his  Government  to  devote  his 
energies  and  know-liow  to  the  political 
arena  Undoubtedly  he  w  ill  enjoy  the  ix)- 
lltical  activity  for  which  he  is  justly  so 
f;L.'nous. 

I  am  liopeful  that  his  endeavors  in  the 
1  .ivate  sector  will  be  crowned  with  suc- 
ces.-^  I  am  certain,  too.  that  another  day 
will  come  when  Larry  O  Bnen  will  again 
turn  his  talents  to  Ihe  art  of  govermnent 
administration 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr  Speaker  I  cannot 
h'.'l|3  feeling  a  deep  sense  of  iier.sonal  lo.ss 
as  well  as  loss  to  tlie  Nation  over  the 
news  of  Larry  O'Briens  resignation  as 
Po-stmasler  General  His  achievements 
are  ;>s  sicniPcant  as  tliey  are  tinpres.sive. 
for  he  brought  the  Department  a  new 
spirit,  a  "new  look."  a  higher  morale 
than  postal  employees  have  enioyed  in 
n.any  a  year,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant strides  forward  in  moderni/ation 
of  th.^  Po.st  Office  Department  in  its  en- 
tire history 

The  thouelit-provokinc  ideas  for  postal 
management  which  Mr.  OBnen  fos- 
tered, the  dynamism  wliich  he  encour- 
jtged,  and  the  loyalty  and  dedication 
which  he  rave  to  this  immensely  com- 
l)lex  and  complicated  job  have  enriched 
both  the  Dt^partment  and  this  Nation 
America  needs  and  deserves  his  kind  of 
leadership  and  tliou;:h  I  understand  Mr 
O'Briens  reasons  for  lcavin;4  the  Fed- 
eral Go\  eminent.  I  am  sorry  to  see  Amer- 
ica lose  so  distinguishd  and  able  a  public 
servant 

I  vant  lo  take  this  opportunity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  offer  Larry  O  Bran  my  sin- 
cere thanks  lor  all  the  splendid,  generous 
cooperation  I  received  from  him  pcr- 
s-)!.ally  .tnd  from  his  .staff  on  matters  of 
Importance  to  my  constituents,  and  I  cer- 
tainly wish  him  all  the  very  best  of 
everything  in  his  future  plans  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  we  will  continue  our 
contacts  and  our  friendship,  wliich  has 
been  one  of  the  hiphlights  of  my  22  \cars 
m  Congress. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  Larry 
O  B.  :en  s  resignation  ao  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral closes  out  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the 
aj.nals  of  the  public  .service 

Larry  O  Bnen  was  named  Postmaster 
General  after  working  on  the  personal 
staff  of  two  great  Presidents.  The  his- 
toric legi-slative  accomplisiiments  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
are  due  in  considerable  measure  to  his 
ability  and  amiability. 

Very  few  men  who  were  ever  nomi- 
nated lo  be  Postmaster  General  were 
better  known  or  better  liked  on  Capitol 
Hill  than  Larry  O  Brif  n  And  no  Post- 
ma.ster  General  has  done  more  to  make 
our  postal  service  the  modern,  efficient 
mail  delivery  system  the  American  jk-o- 
ple  want  and  have  every  right  to  expect. 

In  the  past  2'j  years  he  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and  pro- 
gressive Postmasters  General  in  the  long 
history  of  the  postal  service. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
in  closing  the  postal  technology  gap  and 


bi  in^tiiiL;  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  great 
scientific  and  enis'ineenm,'  talent  lo  our 
mall  delivery  system 

.All  tirst-cla.ss  mail  going  more  than 
a  short  distance  is  now  being  delivered  by 
air,  as  it  .-hould  be  m  a  nation  as  ad- 
vanced and  as  large  as  ours. 

Larry  O  Brien  leaves  the  Government 
with  the  thanks  and  Ix'st  wishes  of  a 
grateful  nation 

Mr.  I-RASER  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  t.his  opportunity  to  thank  one 
of  the  greatest  Postmasters  General  for 
the  outstanding  job  iie  has  done  as  a 
IHiblie  servant 

I  first  had  the  ph-asure  of  seemc  Larry 
O  Brirn  in  action  in  1960.  when  he  was 
national  director  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son campaign  and  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Citizens  for  Kennedy.  At  that 
time  I  knew  that  he.  with  his  many 
talents,  was  destined  for  a  iwsition  of  re- 
spon.sibllity  la  our  national  govcniment. 
Hence  I  was  not  surpn.sed  when  Larry 
O'Brien  was  appointed  .--peclal  assislanl 
to  the  President  for  congres.sional  rela- 
tions ITianks  to  Lany  OBnen  relations 
between  Compress  and  the  White  House 
were  the  best  they  had  been  in  years. 
President  Kennedy  said: 

I  have  never  been  served  by  ri  more  tom- 
i>etent.  more  efflcient.  or  more  likable  or 
more  effective  employee  than  Larry  O'Brien 

August  of  1365  found  our  friend  Larry 
in  a  different  address,  but  lie  was  just 
its  helpful  and  cooperative  as  ever.  He 
put  that  Post  Office  Department  of  ours 
into  the  best  shape  it  has  been  in  in  years 
He  pushed  the  technuiues  of  modern 
management,  the  use  of  automated 
cQuipment.  the  Post  Office  Institute,  and 
the  sending  by  air  of  all  first-class  mail 
going  more  than  a  short  distance,  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  hichlicht.s. 

Lari-y-  O  Brien  has  done  much  for  his 
countiT  and  has  been  a  true  and  able 
friend  to  us  here  in  Congress  We  all  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  v.e  liope  that 
he  will  continue  lo  serve  his  countiT  in 
the  years  to  come 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Si)eaker,  Uiwrcnce  F. 
O  Bnen  has  served  his  country  as  Post- 
master General  with  eilcctivene.ss  and 
elliciency.  and  he  has  establislied  a  rec- 
ord as  head  of  his  Department  which  will 
be  ditllcult  to  surpass. 

During  his  term  of  service  tliere  has 
been  a  great  forward  mo\ernent  in  Ihe 
Post  Office.  There  iias  been  greater  pro- 
ductivity through  better  utilization  of 
employees.  There  luvs  been  moderniza- 
tion, mechanization,  stepped-up  research 
programs,  expaoyon  of  data-processing 
systems,  and  con.slruction  of  facilities. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  tlie  face  of 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  mail,  and 
it  has  been  done  uilh  a  consistent  ertort 
to  keep  the  cost  lo  tne  .American  i.tx- 
payer  down. 

As  ranking  Reinibhcan  member  of  llic 
Hou.se  .Appropriations'  Treasuiy-Post  Of- 
fice Subcommittee.  1  lui'.e  liad  an  opix>r- 
tunity  to  .-ee  the  tremendous  job  he  has 
done  in  this  difficult  i)osition.  Lany 
O  Bnen  has  been  the  innovator  of  many 
new  ideas,  and  he  has  given  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  the  neces.sary  mo- 
tivation to  !:;et  Ihc  job  done. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Larry  lecalled 
oui'    work   togetiier   during    v.hich   time 
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many  dlflQcult  and  politically  sensitive 
subjects  have  been  considered. 

He  wrote: 

During  ail  of  my  many  contacts  with  you 
and  the  Coxnnalttee,  I  have  never  detected 
the  slightest  partisan  element  that  might 
h.ive  diverted  attention  from  what  you  oon- 
Mdered  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  tlie  Post 
Office  L>epartnient  and  the  American  people. 

Throughout  all  of  our  years  of  work 
togetlier  Larry  O'Brien  has  consistently 
proven  that  the  best  interests  of  his 
Department  have  been  uppermost  in  his 
own  mind,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
him  for  the  recognition  he  has  accorded 
me 

His  clear,  concise,  and  bold  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  Department  have 
given  a  new  dimension  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  this  Department  is  doing  a  better 
job  today  than  it  has  ever  done  before  in 
its  history. 

Larry  O  Brien  has  been  a  valued  friend 
of  mine  for  many  years,  and  our  personal 
and  working  relationship  has  been  a 
close  and  a  fruitful  one.  He  deserves  the 
congratulations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  for  accepting  the  challenge  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  for  the  vigorous 
steps  he  has  taken  from  his  very  first  day 
in  office. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  there  was  ever 
a  man  in  this  counti-y  who  has  had  the 
ability  to  resolve  the  vexing  problems 
confrontmg  his  Department — and  any 
problems  he  may  face  in  the  future — 
that  man  is  Larry  O'Brien. 

His  record  of  .service  here  in  'Washing- 
ton is  an  illustrious  one.  and  one  of 
which  he  and  all  his  family  can  be  justly 
proud. 

All  of  his  years  have  been  character- 
ized by  loyal  and  dedicated  public 
service. 

I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  stand 
alone — either  among  the  members  of  my 
committee  or  among  my  colleagues  In 
the  House — in  offering  Larry  O'Brien 
our  best  wishes  on  a  job  well  done. 

The  whole  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  this  after- 
noon to  Lan-y  O'Brien,  whom  I  have  been 
privileged  lo  know  not  only  as  a  Presi- 
dential adviser  and  a  Cabinet  officer,  but 
above  all  as  a  friend. 

In  his  2' a  years  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, he  has  earned  the  appreciation  of 
the  entire  country  for  his  outstanding 
and  unprecedented  service. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  of 
his  appointment,  the  response  around  the 
country  was  immediate  and  favorable. 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  had  worked  with  him  in 
the  legislative  arena  for  the  previous  5 
years,  applauded  the  appointment. 

That  unanimous  wave  of  approval  was 
a  tribute  to  liis  organizational  talents 
and  his  personal  popularity,  and  his  rec- 
ord in  that  position  has  confirmed  that 
initial  reaction  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

Larry  O'Briens  unusual  managerial 
nbility  and  executive  talent  wer^  put  to 
tiiL'ir  strongest  test,  Eigainst  the  vast 
complex  known  as  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department.  He  has  met  that  challenge, 
and  in  doing  so  has  brought  the  Post 


Office  Into  the  age  of  modem  science 
and  technology,  the  age  of  the  computer. 

Rejecting  the  "brush  Are"  approach  of 
tackling  each  problem  as  It  arises,  he 
created  an  Office  of  Planning  to  antici- 
pate the  future  postal  service  of  the 
country  on  a  long-range  basis. 

In  addition,  he  reorganised  and  up- 
graded the  Department's  research,  devel- 
opment, and  engineering  activities,  and 
ordered  a  massive  program  to  accelerate 
mechanization  and  modernization  of  the 
postal  system. 

Perhaps  ultimately  his  most  significant 
contribution  will  prove  to  be  his  coura- 
geous and  imaginative  proposal  to  re- 
move the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  Cabinet  and  convert  it  to  a  public 
nonprofit  corporation. 

There  is  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  his 
service,  or  no  better  acknowledgment  of 
the  respect  and  affection  which  we  aU 
hold  for  Larry  O'Brien,  than  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  today's  Federal 
Times,  the  newspaper  of  his  own  em- 
ployees. 

I  include  excerpts  from  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

O'Brie.v    P.e.signation 

The  departure  of  Postmaster  Ger.eral  Law- 
rence O'Brien  Is  a  major  loss  both  tfi  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  to  the  nation.  He  is  a 
man  of  vision  and  Imagination — two  quali- 
ties found  all  too  rarely  in  government 
leaders. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  achievements  as  post- 
master general  will  be  measured  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  encouraged  national  interest 
and  Involvement  in  postal  problems. 

Through  the  National  Postal  Ponim  he 
solicited  the  advice  and  aid  of  buslnes.";  and 
Industry  leaders  in  meeting  the  national 
postal  service  needs.  The  event  was  s<5  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  being  repeated.  Through  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Conference 
he  studied  the  problems  of  minority  group 
members  and  worked  to  improve  conditions. 

He  was  active  In  labor-management  pro- 
grams and  had  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  feelings  and  needs  of  the  postal  worker 

He  never  missed  a  national  convention 
and  It  always  was  possible  for  union  and 
management  officials  to  get  to  him  to  discuss 
mutual  problems. 

Through  his  briefings  to  Industry  lie  pot 
the  business  community  to  help  Improve 
mail  service.  He  met  with  unusual  success 
in  encouraging  pre-sorting  and  tlie  use  of 
ZIP  codes. 

Not  all  postal  problems  have  been  solved 
It  Is  going  to  take  continued  imagination 
and  willingness  to  try  new  methods. 

We  wish  Mr.  O'Brien  luck  in  his  new  ven- 
tures. We  join  the  nation  In  thanking  him 
for  his  past  service. 


include  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee  task  force  report  on  "The 
United  States  and  Eastern  Europe." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Republican  coordinating  committee 
has  adopted  a  report  on  "The  United 
States  and  Eastern  Europe"  prepared  by 
its  task  force  on  the  conduct  uf  foreign 
relations.  Included  among  the  meml)ers 
of  the  task  force  are  our  colleagues, 
Rcpre.sentatives  John  Anderson.  Frances 
B.  Bolton.  Paul  Findley.  and  Peter 
H.  B.  Trelinghuysen. 

Under  kave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  report: 

i  HE    UNITHD   t;TATE.S   AND    Ea.STERN    KrROPE 
INTRODrCTION 

E.u>lern  Europe'  i^,  one  of  tue  moot  cuni- 
))U'X  arc-.-xs  In  the  world.  lit  hall-iulllion 
square  miles  of  territory  are  inhabited  by 
toine  130  nilUlon  people  who  .speak  a  v.inely 
ijf  Ujiifrues,  and  embrace  diticrciit  culiur.il 
traditions  and  rellfilous  f.dth.s. 

The  region  h.as  a  tragic  lUblury,  For  ren- 
lurlcs  it  has  been  a  ihorouchlure  I't  coii- 
tiuest  iiiid  the  ('bject  ol  partition  and  sub- 
jugation. World  W;ir  11  brut.illy  ailtcud  liie 
countenance  of  Eastern  EuroDc  The  land  wils 
laid  waste,  millions  of  |iL'(jple  v.erc  s!au(i!i- 
tcred  and  the  region  fell  prey,  in  turn,  to  tiio 
invading  armies  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Coni- 
munl-t  Russia.  Fm.dly  in  1'.j45.  at  Yalta,  a 
Democratic  President  t:icitly  agreed  to  .Su- 
\let    domination   of    Eastern   Europe. - 

The  new  Communist  empire,  however,  .soon 
showed  signs  of  strain  Three  years  alter  tiie 
war.  ■Yugoslavia  defied  Moscow's  authority. 
The  next  year  Mao's  Communists  triumplied 
in  China,  creating  fur  the  Soviets  an  ally 
in  some  respects  but  clearly  a  rival  in  others, 
.'^ftcr  h^taliii's  death  the  situation  underwent 
other  altc-r;-.tions.  Moscow's  cuntrul  and  au- 
tiionty  were  shaken  througlioui  viie  Cijiii- 
niui.ist  niovcment  bv  the  disorders  in  Eastirii 
Ciermany  la  1953;  by  Khruslichev's  denun- 
ciation of  SUilin;  by  tlie  revolt  in  I'olanci 
and  the  armed  rebellion  in  Hungary  m  1'jjC; 
by  the  Kovlet  attempt  to  patch  up  relations 
with  Yugoslavia,  which  appeared  to  K'lve 
Russian  sanction  to  Tito's  'independent" 
course;  and  finally  by  the  de-.eloinng  biiio- 
Sovict  conflict. 

All  of  these  events  unlroze  ;v  tUitic  s;tii.-i- 
tion.  An  atmosphere  in  which  cr.ange  might 
t.ike  place  was  created,  and  cliai:ge  which 
altered  the  unitv  of  the  Communist  BUx:  did 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  with  reference  to 
Larry  O'Brien. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

REPUBLICAN  COORDINATING  COM- 
MITTEE REPORT  ON  "THE  UNITED 
STATES   AND   EASTERN   EUROPE" 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 


For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  •Eastern 
Europe"  Includes  jiarts  of  East  Central  Y.u- 
rope — Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  lluncarv,  l-ai- 
inania.  Buleana.  Yucroslavia.  -Mbania.  and 
East  Germany.  The  last  two  are  special  cases, 
and  although  it  is  obvious  that  a  solution  to 
Ihe  German  question  is  a  central  i'suc  m 
European  jjolicy  considerations,  the  rerom- 
luendations  which  follow  are  not  intended 
To  apply  to  Albaiua  or  the  Soviet  Zone  ul 
Germany. 

•  In  testimony  before  tlie  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  January  3U.  \Wl.  the 
noted  historian  and  diplomat.  GcorEe  Ken- 
nan,  commented  on  Russian  e^cpansion  into 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe:  "We  were  slow 
to  realize  the  dangers  of  this  development, 
but  once  it  had  occurred,  and  it  had  oc- 
curred partly  with  our  blessing,  we  had.  I 
think,  little  choice  but  to  accept  It.  The  al- 
ternative WEis  to  pile  another  great  war  onto 
the  one  we  had  Just  finished  fiehting.  I  do 
not  think  ansrone  In  the  world  wanted  to 
see  that  happen.  I  regarded  the  sovietizatlon 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  as  part  of  the 
price  that  we  paid  for  the  ability  to  defeat 
Hitler  In  this  war." 
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ixcur  Yet.  change  haa  not  come  quickly  nor 
haa  It  been  aU-embraclng  Cautious  experi- 
mentation by  Eastern  European  governments 
li.is  been  conditioned  by  the  dynamics  of 
the  Communist  world  .ind  by  the  overpower- 
ing proximity  i>f  the  Soviet  Union 

All  Communist  governmenta  in  Eastern 
Eiirupe  came  to  power  .is  a  result  of  the 
.s.iviet  military  presence  and  none  has  ever 
a.ired  hold  a  free  election  .AH  Etistern  Euro- 
pean trfM>ps  ure  fully  integriited  with  and 
controlled  b>  the  Soviets  under  terms  of  the' 
Warsaw  Pact  Russian  troop  units  ure  clo«e 
.it  hand  and  the  bitter  lessons  nf  Hungary 
.ire  not  Icvst  on  the  populiitlon  of  Eastern 
Kurope  Si>me  countries  have  chafed  against 
their  appointed  economic  roles  in  COMECON 

the   .Soviet    response   to   the   Western   Euro- 
l>ei:i  Common  Market  which  is  used  to  per- 
pcpKite  trading  .igri-oments  f.worable  to  the 
L!^1.sRl     ;uid    havi»   repressed    interest   in    ex-] 
pandlng  trade  with  the  West   Yet  ■.ill  Eastern 
European   governments   are   incrensing   their ; 
total   trade  with  the  USSR,  and  .ifter  Soviet 
refiiilrements  .>re  .satisfied,  there  is  little  left 
with   which   to  finance  ttacle  with  the  West, 
Diplomatically  .<;onie  governments  have  taken 
uullvldiMtl    trUC4«tlves    abroad,    but    all    still 
vote   acoordtn^to   the  Soviet   party   tine   in 
the    United    Nations    To   date,   on   all   major  I 
tiuestions  since  becoming  the  Ilrst  Commu- 
nist President  •>(  the  General  As>.emb;y,  Ru- 
mania s  Foreign  Minister  Manescii   has  sup-  I 
ported  Soviet  positions 

Moreover,    change    in    Ea>iern    Europe    is 
chaructenzed   by  advance  and  retrogression 
Innovations  are  ne\er  made  across  a   broad, 
front  all  at  once    For  example,  most  of  the 
gains  in  personal   liberties  arising  from   the  | 
Polish    revolt    m    iy56    have    now    been    lost. 
and  recent  student  protests  have  so  far  only  I 
increased   'he  regime's  oppression    Although 
H  im.mU  has  shown  signs  of  national  inde- ! 
'••:.  !•  r..-e  m  Its  foreign  economic  nnd  dlplo- j 
;)oiutes    the  harshness    if  its  internal 
police   restrictions   exceed    all   other    Eastern 
European  countries  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion    of     East     Germany      Developments     in 
Czechoslovak  l.\     bear     close     watching,     bvit 
whatever  gains   ar-'  m.ide  should   be  judged 
against   the   exceedingly    long    tenure   which 
hard-line  Stalinist  elements  have  so  far  en-  ^ 
joyed  in  that  cour  try.  ' 

While  favoring  increased  across-the-board 
communications,  and  while  well  aware  of 
changes  which  have  taken  place.  Republi- 
cans (luesiiun  whether  these  changes  are 
profound  and  significant  enough  to  justify 
the  DemcKrats'  current  ardor  for  a  detente 
with  the  Communists  To  some  extent.  11b- 
eriliziilon  h.is  become  a  mevuis  for  Hltering 
the  image  Western  peoples  have  of  Commu- 
nism, md  thus  for  softening  the  Western 
.Alliance.  This  Is  not  an  argument  against 
trying  to  exploit  opportunities  created  by 
liberalization,  but  It  Is  an  argument  for 
viewing  liberalization  with  due  detachment 
and  for  probing  with  maximum  perception 
the  realities  of  change 

The  Johnson- Humphrey  Administration 
should  realize  that  such  opportunities  as  , 
exist  for  the  United  States  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  not  of  a  transient  nature — they  need  not  , 
be  seized  at  once  or  be  forever  lost  .A  deft 
sen^e  of  timing  is  an  indispensible  element 
In  the  auecessful  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  T'ltf  United  States  ahould  never  ahandon 
as  Its  b«jic  goal  fic  '■ight  to  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Americas  dei.L>tlon  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence h.is  been  known  to  Eastern  Euro- 
peans from  the  \ery  beginning  of  our  history 
>is  a  nation  when  Polish  patnots  Koscluszico 
and  Puhwkl  ca.nie  here  to  tight  in  our  War 
ui  Indept-ndence  Our  country,  in  turn,  be- 
came the  focal  p>oint  for  the  independence 
m  )\enieius  of  Poland's  Paderewski.  Hungary's 
Kossuth  and  Czechoelovafcla's  Masaryk  It 
Was  the  US  Government  which  insisted 
upuu  the  restoration  of  Poland  after  World 


War  I  The  historic  1918  .igreement  that 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  would  unite  to  form  a 
new  i^atlon  was  signed  not  in  Prague,  but  In 
Pittsburgh  Moreover,  the  millions  of  .Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Eastern  European  descent,  who 
iiave  so  enriched  our  culture  ,ind  national 
life,  are  living  pn«of  of  the  f.ict  that  "The 
American  Dream  "  was  known  not  only  to  the 
elite  but  also  to  the  people  ct  E.astcrn  Europe. 

We  must  continue  to  assure-  those  people 
wlio  are  now  forced  to  live  In  the  dark  shadow 
of  Russian  tyr.inny  that  America  remains 
true  to  her  gre.tt  traditions  We  should  re- 
iterate to  these  people  <air  great  concern  that 
free  elections  have  not  been  held  since  the 
Communists  seized  power.  We  shovild  also 
keep  clearly  in  mind  that  our  sole  purpose  In 
dealing  with  the  current  Communist  regimes 
13  to  encourage  and  promote  their  evolution 
Without  dropping  their  military  guard  the 
Soviets  are  now  i>pportunlstlc.  where  once 
doctrinaire  la  their  apprir.ich  to  Western 
Europe  The  obvlou.^  intention  is  to  exploit 
dirfi-rences  among  the  NATO  .Allies  Our  Oov- 
ernment  would  do  well  to  adopt  a  similar  .at- 
titude toward  restive  Warsaw  Pact  members 

We  inu.st  be  imaginative  and  selective  in 
our  .ipproach,  for  diversities  among  Eastern 
European  countries  make  clear  that  no  single 
or  .simple  policy  will  succeed 

2  The  United  States  should  sccfc  to  de- 
1  f iop  a  coordinatifl  Weitern  pohry  toward 
Eastern  Europe 

The  extent  to  which  Western  policy  In 
Europe  h.xs  become  the  victim  of  Its  own  suc- 
cess 13  tragic  The  fact  that  Communist  policy 
has  evolved  toward  a  more  Indirect,  long-term 
style  of  .idvanclng  it-s  interests  Is  mainlv  due 
to  the  Western  Alliance's  strategic  superl- 
orliy.  lilgh  rate  of  economic  erowth  .md  firm- 
ness in  resisting  military  pressures  Tlie  cur- 
rent, lack  of  cohesion  among  NATO  Allies  and 
the  low  priority  attached  to  Europe  by  Demo- 
cratic Administrations  pajadoxlcnlly  promote 
the  destruction  of  the  very  instrument  which 
forced  the  Communists  to  change  their 
strategy. 

Moreover,  the  changes  In  Eastern  Europe 
ivre.  at  least  in  part  .md  perhaps  principally, 
the  result  of  Western  containment  If  NATO 
had  not  barred  the  way.  the  Soviets  would 
have  exp.inded  westward,  and  victorious 
Communism  need  not  have  made  any  do- 
mcitic  concessions  The  controlled  Industry 
of  Western  Europe  would  have  been  avail- 
able to  supply  consumer  goods  for  Eastern 
Europe.m  demand 

The  Democratic  .Administration's  proclivity 
for  trying  to  build  bridges  "  over  the  heads 
of  r.ur  European  .Allies  has  encouraged  by 
ex:imple  the  other  NATO  nations  to  under- 
take 'heir  own  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  E;tst  This  practice  h.as  undermined  Euro- 
pean confidence  In  US  sincerity  and  leader- 
ship, nd  unwittingly  served  the  fundamen- 
tal Communist  u'oal  of  disrupting  the  North 
Atlantic  partnership 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
has  failed  to  exploit  tor  common  good  the 
obvious  advantages  of  closer  geographic,  cul- 
tural and  historic  ties  which  Western  Europe 
has  in  de-allng  with  Eastern  Europe  An  un- 
derlying principle  of  our  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  II  has  been  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  a  united  Europe.  E.istern  Europe 
sliould.  If  pxisiible.  be  part  of  such  a  united 
Eurof>e.  Since  the  last  invasion  by  Asian 
conquerors  many  centuries  ago,  the  basic 
orientation  of  those  European  countries  now 
under  Communist  domination  has  been  to- 
ward the  West,  not  toward  the  East,  En- 
couragement of  all-Europe.m  economic  and 
political  schemes  would  seem  to  proude  the 
best,  even  though  limited,  chance  for  freeing 
Eastern  Europe  from  economic  serfdom  and 
political  fealty  to  the  Soviet  Union 

The  United  States  is  the  first  strong  mili- 
tiiry  power  in  modern  history  which  has 
abandi>ned  the  old  p<jlltlcal  tacllc  of  "divide 
and  rule"  .md  h.is  consciously  attempted 
to  build  up  another  major  power  (Western 
Europe).   This   policy   is   wis*   and    must   be 


continued  Thus,  there  Is  little  rationale  for 
the  United  St.ites  to  become  concerned  If 
We.=  tfrn  Europe  tikes  the  lead  in  developing 
relations  with  Ea.storii  Europe  In  fact.  v,e 
nught  do  much  better  to  coordm.ite  our 
policies  with  those  of  Western  Europe,  rather 
that  being  s.i  persistent  about  trying  to  be 
foremost  in  all  things  at  all  times 

i  The  United  Staten  s'lould  not  grant  po- 
Ittirat  concc«.»io>i.t  fo  the  Communist  re- 
gimes of  Eastern  Europe  without  a  nuid  pro 
i/uo 

During  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  the 
United  States  never  conceded  any  advantage 
to  the  Communists.  Initiatives  taken  by 
Democratic  .Administrations  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  IS  no  longer  considered  a 
worthy  principle  by  which  to  pulde  our  ac- 
tions A  single  example  demonstrates  the 
differences  In  approach  Following  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  the  Republican  .Adnun- 
istratlon  expressed  Its  Indignation  by  main- 
taining only  a  charge  d'affaires  in  Bud  .jiest 
and  by  supporting  the  United  Nations'  moral 
qu.irantlne  of  the  Soviet-Imposed  Hungar- 
ian regime.  Now  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
.Administration  h;us  decided  to  upgrade  our 
mission  in  Budapest  to  Embassy  level  and 
has  appointed  the  first  American  ambassa- 
dor since  the  original  Communist  t.;ike-over 
after  World  War  II  Moreover,  the  Demo- 
crats have  acquiesced  to  the  shelving  of  the 
long-standing  United  Nations"  resolution  to 
condemn  Hungary  for  refusing  to  admit  a  UN 
Investigating  team  It  may  be  argued  that 
those  events  in  Hungary  which  so  outraged 
the  world  took  place  a  long  time  ago.  but  the 
man  the  Soviets  placed  m  power  after  the 
1956  revolution  still  leads  the  government, 
and  the  United  States  still  hnds  It  necessary 
to  crant  Cardinal  Mlndszentv  asylum  in 
Budapest  And  what  did  the  United  States 
receive  in  return  for  the  political  conces- 
sions which  the  Democrats  granted  Hungary? 
Nothlitg. 

It  has  become  fitshlonable  in  the  West 
to  talk  about  the  liberal  reforms  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  even  to  speculate  about  "the  end 
of  the  Cold  War."  While  no  one  would  deny 
that  changes  have  taken  place,  chanse  is 
hardly  sweeping  through  Communl.st  cap- 
itals Accordingly,  the  US  Government 
•should  pursue  and  di.ssemlnate  the  truth 
about  conditions  In  Eastern  Europe.  We 
should  keep  In  mind  that  Justified  criticism. 
even  ridicule  of  police  s-tate  methods,  can  be 
a  stimulant  for  change  in  countries  which 
are  attcmtplnt;  reform  and  seeking  accept- 
ance in  the  world. 

4  The  United  States  Oiould  make  en- 
lightened self-interest  the  foundation  .-^'.one 
of  its  economic  and  trade  policy  toward 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration"s 
lack  of  clarity  in  explaining  many  of  its 
policies  has  clouded  the  East-West  trade 
issue  .'IS  well.  In  July  1965.  for  example,  the 
Department  of  state  Bulletin  quoted  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eutopean 
Affairs  as  follows: 

""  .  a  rapid  expansion  of  trade  is  not  in 
the  offing  (because  Eastern  Europe  lacks  the 
means  to  pay  for  desired  goods  atid  has  little 
to  export  of  Interest  to  Western  buyers  I 
Second,  the  expanding  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial economic  contacts  will  not  be  of  over- 
riding significance  la  altering  the  basic  po- 
litical relationships  between  the  East  and  the 
West  or  in  Inducing  changes  In  the  (xilltical 
structure  of  the  Communist  states  them- 
selves.'" 

Nine  months  later  the  same  publication 
carried  the  text  of  the  Administration's  East- 
West  Trade  Relations  Act.  and  ever  since 
it  has  been  full  of  statements  on  how  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  the  effects  of  the 
Act  are  likely  to  be. 

The  .Administration's  credibility  problem 
is  further  complicated  by  lis  tendency  to 
talk  of  trade  relations  with  the  East  in  un- 
reahstic  terms.  The  '  bridi^e  building"  theme 
of  the  Admiiustration  ascribes  inflated  poUt- 
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leal  values  to  a  question  which  is  more  cor- 
rectly viewed  as  economic  by  other  nations 
of  the  world,  particularly  our  NATO  Allies. 
Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Murphy  has  criticized  the  assumption  that 
trade  will  promote  or  guarantee  peace  by 
pointing  out  that,  "In  no  area  were  trading 
relations  closer  than  in  Europe,  among  Ger- 
many, the  UK  and  France.  Yet  this  did  not 
Iirevent  both  world  wars,  nor  did  similar  close 
trade  relations  between  Japan  and  China 
keep  tnc  peace  m  Asia  " 

Republicans  believe  the  Administration 
should  clearly  define  the  basic  principles  In- 
volved in  East-'V\'est  trade.  At  a  minimum 
this  would  seem  to  require:  a  better  defini- 
tion of,  and  .stricter  controls  over,  tlie  stra- 
tegic goods  list;  credit  limitations  on  trade 
in  non-strategic  gocxis  so  that  trade  does 
not  in  fact  become  aid";  ^  and  some  firm 
distinctions  about  peace-time  and  war  time 
trade  policies  with  Communist  states,  wheth- 
er the  wars  are  declared  or  undeclared.  Hav- 
ing clearly  e.stabllshed  our  trading  strategy, 
the  United  Stales  should  Keek  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  with  those  of  our  Allies  who 
;u"e  great  traders  (NATO  members  and  Ja- 
pan) on  the  terms  cf  trade  to  be  offered  to 
the  East 

The  United  States  should  always  be  pre- 
pared to  exploit  the  lact  that  Communist 
nations  have  real  need  lor  expanded  East- 
West  trade  *  Eastern  Europe,  in  particular, 
should  feel  great  urgency  to  expand  its  trade 
with  the  West,  because  most  of  its  trade  is 
currently  conducted  under  most  unfavorable 
terms  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  oppressive 
nature  <jf  Soviet  trading  poUcies  was  dra- 
matically demonstrated  in  1965  by  the  sui- 
cide of  the  East  German  Planning  Commis- 
sion Chairman.  Erich  Apel.  right  after  he  was 
forced  to  sign  a  new  hve-year  trade  accord 
with  the  USSR. 

5.  Toiiri.5m  and  cultural  exchanges  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  should  be  ex- 
panded 1/  possible. 

The  Republican  Parly  reconfirms  its  be- 
lief that  the  cultural  exchange  program  be- 
gun by  President  Eisenhower  plays  a  very 
beneficial  role  in  Increasing  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect  between  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  United  States.  While 
aware  that  Eastern  European  governments 
still  carefully  screen  those  going  abroad, 
with  the  result  that  all  travelers  are  not 
necessarily  bona  tide  visitors,  we  should 
nevertheless  encourage  people  living  under 
Communism  to  see  what  life  is  like  in  the 
West. 

We  must  also  inspire  those  other  than  the 
kept  Communist  intellectuals  to  assert  their 
creativeness.  because  such  creatlveness  is 
bound  to  deviate  from  established  totalitar- 


'  The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
has  also  been  iuzzy  on  deciding  when  trade 
actually  amounts  tc)  aid.  It  has  declared  that 
trade  ■irith  Rhodesia  constitutes  aid  to  an 
unrepresentative  and  authoritarian  regime 
and  so  IS  to  be  prohibited.  Yet  no  similar  cri- 
teria about  popular  support  for  Communist 
regimes  is  applied  when  the  Administration 
urges  greater  trade  w^th  Eastern  Europe.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  Eastern  Eiu-opean  govern- 
ments have  httle  gold  or  hard  currency  and 
so  must  trade  on  credits  from  international 
institutions  for  which  the  United  States  pro- 
vides most  of  the  backing,  seem  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion. 

•  For  example,  the  Democrats  might  have 
attempted  to  extract  some  sort  of  concession 
from  the  USSR  in  1963  when  it  badly  needed 
wheat  from  the  US  .  partly  in  order  to  ful- 
fill Soviet  wheat  sale  contracts  abroad.  Hiid 
we  failed  to  obtain  concessions,  we  might 
better  have  offered  our  wheat  directly  to 
Russia's  foreign  customers,  thus  exposing 
the  weakness  of  Communist  agricultural 
practices. 


Ian  norms.  Far  from  being  succeacful  in 
creating  the  "New  Soviet  Man."  which  was 
the  ideal  of  Communism  in  the  1930'b,  the 
Communist  regimes  In  Eastern  Europe  have 
failed  even  to  indoctrinate  and  motivate 
their  young  people  ideologically.  Thus,  they 
are  Communism's  greatest  weakness,  and  we 
must  encourage  the  development  of  this  In- 
tellectual "fifth  column."  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  culture  and  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  greatly  enriched  Amer- 
ican life,  our  knowledge  and  undersumdlng 
of  Eastern  Europe  remain  inadequate  We 
hope  that  universities  and  private  group.s  or 
foundations  will  increase  their  research  and 
publication  In  this  held  without  olhcial  jjov- 
ernment  Inspiration. 

With  a  growing  number  of  Americans  in- 
terested in  visiting  the  Eastern  European 
countries  of  their  origin,  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  afford  Its  citizens  better  pro- 
tection against  Interlerence  and  possible 
harm  by  Communist  officials.  The  abduction 
of  Mr  Vladimir  Kazan-Komarek  from  an 
international  aircraft  by  Czech  secret  police 
and  the  mysterious  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Jordan  in  Prague  are  recent  examples  which 
prove  the  Communists  are  not  above  intimi- 
dating and  terrorizing  our  citizens.  Now  tiiat 
the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe  appear  to 
be  interested  in  Improving  relations  with  tlie 
United  States.  American  officia!s  should  also 
pursue  vigorously  the  outstanding  financial 
and  other  legal  claims  which  U.S.  citizens 
liave  against  the  current  CommunLst  regimes. 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  Government  should  olS- 
clally  deplore  the  growing  anti-Semitism  in 
Europe  and  throughout  the  Conununitt  Bloc. 

CONCXfSIONS 

While  we  should  encourage  evolution  oi  the 
Communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe,  we 
must  guard  against  becoming  victims  ol  our 
own  wishful  thinking  on  the  opportunities 
this  beneficial  process  creates.  Changes  which 
have  so  far  taken  place  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  achieve  some  degree  of  national 
independence  from  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Personal  freedom,  which  is 
quite  different  from  national  freedom,  is  still 
abridged  by  police  controls  Internally,  and 
we  can  still  probably  count  on  the  Commu- 
nists siding  with  each  other  if  seriously  chal- 
lenged by  the  outside  world. 

The  recommendations  presented  above  as- 
sume that  the  American  government  and  the 
American  people  will  have  the  good  sense  and 
patience  to  support  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  during  an  evolutionary  process  which 
will  inevitably  last  a  long  time.  Change  in 
the  Communist  world  is  bound  to  proceed 
slowly  for  at  least  two  reasons. 

First,  the  repressive  police  state  system 
inhibits  innovators  and  sets  strict  limits  on 
the  growth  of  social  and  physical  mobility. 
Both  of  these  are  critical  factors  in  stimulat- 
ing social  change. 

Second,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  West  to 
consider  the  Communist  states,  particularly 
the  USSR,  "developed"'  countries  because  they 
have  built  up  a  strong,  modern  power  base. 
The  Communists  try  to  foster  this  impres- 
sion for  propaganda  purposes — to  intimidate 
their  enemies  and  to  impress  the  underde- 
veloped world.  However,  in  fact,  ihey  are  only 
"semi-developed,"  because  the  government 
has  applied  modern  technology  only  to  those 
sectors  of  society  which  will  enhance  its 
power  and  control.  As  a  result,  society  as  a 
whole  has  not  experienced  the  full  Impact 
of  modern  technology.  Hence,  the  prerequi- 
sites for  total  change  are  lacking  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  power  structure  are  bound  to 
come  slowly. 

Therefore,  given  the  long-range  problem 
we  face  £ind  the  limited  leverage  we  have  to 
apply,  the  impatience  demonstrated  by  the 
Democratic  Administration  in  abruptly  try- 
ing to  modify  our  Eastern  European  policy  Is 
Ill-advised  at  this  time.  There  Is  a  natural 
American  tendency  to  want  to  accomplish 
things   quickly — to   have   a   smash   hit   or   a 


rags-t<:)-riches  success  story  Republicans  feel 
obliged,  liowever.  to  be  extremely  critical  of 
the  inconsistency  Involved  In  forcibly  trying 
to  prevent  the  expansion  of  Communism  in 
Asia,  while  urgently  .seeking  to  "build 
bridges  "  into  the  Communist  c.iinp  in  East- 
ern Europe  nnd  the  Soviet  Union. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  VICTIMS  OF 

CRIME 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unaniinou.s  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  ul  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.ieclion  to  the  reque.sl  of  the  ttentleman 
Irom  California'.^ 

There  was  no  obieclion. 

Mr.  BROWN  ol  Calilornia.  Mr.  Sixak- 
er.  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  has  levcakd 
thai^ 

Crime  and  Lawlessness  are  viewed  by  the 
public  as  the  top  <t(jmestlc  problem  lacing 
the  Nation  l<,.r  the  tint  time  !-mce  the  beuiii- 
liing  cl  scientific  polling  in  the  mld-thirtles, 

Althout^h  there  has  recently  been  a  de- 
crease in  crime  in  proportion  lo  the  pop- 
ulation, the  actual  incidence  of  crime  is 
on  the  increase. 

With  this  iiicrea.sc  of  the  total  luimber 
of  crimes,  there  is.  obviously,  a  corre- 
spondinR  increase  in  the  number  of  crime 
victims.  And  with  the  prospects  for  more 
cnme  and  violence  in  the  comint;  "loni; 
hot  summer."  a  fireater  number  of  our 
citizens  can  realistically  expect  to  be  the 
victims  of  violent  crimes. 

Our  Nation  has  a  monumental  task 
before  it  to  make  every  effort  to  jirevent 
crime  and  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
criminal  element  in  our  society.  We  have 
made  and  we  are  making  great  .strides 
toward  making  our  streets  and  homes 
safe  from  such  lawlessness  and  crime, 
and  we  mtist  make  even  greater  efforts 
m  this  direction. 

That,  however,  does  not  complet-e  our 
responsibility  relative  to  an  act  of  vio- 
lence. The  innoc<?nt  victim  of  a  crime  is 
too  often  left  alone  to  sufler  the  burden 
and  cost  of  an  attack  against  his  per- 
son. Such  burdens  could  mount  to  undue 
ci-ippling  proportions  for  the  average 
citizen. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times. 
January  18.  1966.  began: 

Since  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  Is 
a  basic  responsibility  of  the  State.  It  follows 
logically  that  the  innocent  victim  of  violent 
crimes  are  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
State. 

Arthur  J.  Goldber'-',  while  a  Justice  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  endorsed  the  above 
proixisition  in  a  spee<'h  to  the  New  York 
University  Scho:il  ol  Law.  February  11, 
1964.  saying: 

Many  cotintries  throughout  the  world  rec- 
ognizing that  cnme  ie  a  community  prob- 
lem, have  designed  .cyslems  for  government 
compensation  of  victims  of  crime.  Serious 
consideration  of  this  approach  is  long  ever- 
due  here  The  victim  of  a  robbery  or  an 
aisault  has  been  denied  the  "protection"  of 
the  laws  in  a  very  real  .sen.=e.  .-^nd  society 
should  assume  some  resijonsitaillty  for  mak- 
ing him  whole. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said: 

We  are  laced  today  with  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  trends  that  I  have  witnessed  in 
my  years  of  law  enforcement — an  over/eal- 
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oxis  pity  frir  >he  fr!m!ni\l  nnd  an  er|utv.\lpnt 
dlsrfgard  for  his  vl-'tlm 

A  British  Oovernment  white  paper 
that  prohed  that  cnuntrys  usinii  crimes 
uf  violence  declared : 

rjie  ap.-;umpt'.i>n  trial  the  clalmB  of  th« 
1.  -tim  are  -ufflclently  satisfied  if  the  r.fTender 
u  punished  by  society  liecumes  Ipss  persii:i. 
slve  aa  society  In  Its  dealings  with  lifTender* 
ini-rea»lnply  emphasizes  the  reformative  as* 
pects  of  punishment  Indeed,  In  the  publlo 
mind  the  interests  of  the  offender  may  r.nX 
infrequently  seem  to  be  placed  before  thos* 
•  if  ills  victim 

This  report  m  1964  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Criminal  Injuries  Compensa- 
tion Acts  In  Britain  and  New  Zealand 

In  this  country-,  the  Stat-^s  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  have  taken  tho 
lead  in  providinc;  compensation  to  the 
victims  tif  \'1olent  crimes  In  their  States. 
Such  a  bill  IS  now  pendins;  in  Maryland. 
Others  have  been  proposed  In  Oreeon, 
Michigan  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Mas- 
-achusetLs.    . 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Ace 
which  I  also  introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
-ress  This  act  would  provide  the  needed 
covera-,'e  for  those  victlmo  of  crime  in 
the  "special  maritime  and  territorial  ju- 
risdiction of  the  I'nited  States"  as  defined 
in  section  7  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  ;r.crea.se  in  iictual  crimes  and  the 
prospects  for  iiots  and  violence  :n  tho 
comint:  summer  make  this  leclslation 
more  pressini;  in  its  need  than  ever 
before. 

Plus  leeislation  de.serves  our  immedi- 
ate attention,  and  I  hope  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  t;ive  serious  attention 
to  this  proposal  :n  the  interest  of  meet- 
iiig  our  responsibility  to  our  feKow  citi- 
zens who  have  the  unhappy  t  xperience  of 
falling  innocent  victim  to  such  crimes 
of  violence 

I  ask  unanimau.s  consent  to  include 
in  the  Relord  the  analysis  of  the  Gallup 
Poll  focu^lne  on  the  issue  of  crime  and 
lawlessness  It  follows: 

rue    Oall'.t    Poll:     Cbimx    Tops    Domjcstio 
Issue  List 


I  By  George  GaUupi 

Princeto.v  n  J  .  February  27  — Crime  an<i 
;  iwlessness  ;ire  viewed  by  the  public  iis  tha 
tt'P  domestic  problem  facing  the  Nation  for 
liie  tirat  :ime  since  the  beginning  of  scientif- 
ic iH>Uing  1.1  the  m.d-thlrtles. 

Next  to  Vletn.im.  this  i»  the  Issue  that  al- 
most cert.\inly  wlU  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  vote  In  November. 

Three  persona  in  every  ten  i31  percent) 
aUnut  being  afraid  uf  going  out  aione  at 
night  in  their  neighborhood  Among  womea 
and  residents  uf  the  largest  cities  the  llgura 
Jumps   to  .ibout   f  JUT   in   ten. 

Odllup  Poll  interviewers  o^ked  this  ques- 
tion: 

What  do  you  think  ts  the  rriost  trnportant 
problem  facing   thui  countn/   today?  ' 

The  Vietnam  war  ;s  cued  most  often  i  by 
53  per  cent  of  respondenui  but  In  terms  of 
domestic  ur  national  problems,  the  remainder 
of   the  responses  divide  as  follows: 

i.  Crime  and  lawlessness  (including  riots, 
looting,  Juvenile  deiii;qiency  i 

2    Civil  rights 

i    High  Cost  of  living 

4  Poverty 

5  General  unrest  m  njition 
This  question  vnis  allied  next 

What  13  the  most  important  p'oble-m  /ac- 
mg  thij  cummunitg  today?" 


Crime  arvd  I.»wle««n«^  are  tneritlon«J  near- 
ly twlr*  as  >rT*n  as  any  other  local  problem 
The  order  Is  as  follows 

1  Crime  and  lawlessnoaa 

2  Education  crowded  schools,  poor  quali- 
ty '-'.  edur  itlon 

3  Transport'itlon   parkin)?.  tralBc 

4  Hleh  tanes 

5  Cnemploynieiit 


HARVEY  BROfiME.  WILDERNESS 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  U^mpore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reouest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYT/^iR  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  have  passed  since  the  death  uf  a 
ureal  wiUit-rne.ss  leader,  a  frreat  con.ser- 
vation  leader,  the  [iresident  of  the  Wil- 
deme.ss  Society.  Harvey  Broome  When 
those  who  liavc  made  their  mark  upon 
our  civic  conscience  leave  our  earthly 
ken.  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  our  feelinRS. 
Because  it  is  those  who  liave  the  spirit, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  charity  of  their 
wholesome  beliefs  who  make  the  world 
inch  alone  a  little  better,  who  uive  us 
hope  for  n  better  life 

Harvey  Broome,  bom  and  raised  in 
Knoxville.  Tenn — «;entle,  tn^URh,  .schol- 
arly, and  earthy — was  iirlmed  in  the 
wilderness.  .A  lawyer  by  profession,  his 
great  love  was  for  the  out  of  doors,  and  in 
particular  the  primitive  out  of  doors.  He 
wanted  v.  Udness  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  own  spirit,  but  he  wanted  It  for 
others,  too.  He  labored  f  jr  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  and  In 
this  he  was  fellow  to  Bob  Marshall,  dlaus 
Murie.  Howard  Zahniscr — all  great  lead- 
ers of  the  Wilderness  Society — all  ^reat 
leaders  for  the  savuiK  of  wilderness  for 
our  time,  for  all  tmie  They  have  imssed 
on  but  their  let'acy  falls  to  new  leaders 
as  their  .spirit  lives  on. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  quote  from  an  article 
aoout  Harvey  Broome  wliich  will  appear 
in  the  winter  1967-G8  number  of  "The 
Livinc!  Wilderness."  the  quarterly  mana- 
zine  of  the  Wilderness  Society  This  elves 
further  details  about  Mr  Broome,  his 
works,  and  his  death: 
Habvev  Broome.  Jllt  15.  1902  March  8,  iD68 

Harvey  Broom*.  President  of  The  Wilder- 
ness tlociety.  iind  one  r.t  its  laundt-rs.  died  at 
this  home  In  Knoxville.  Tenneasee  on  March 
8.  1  J68  of  a  heart  nttiu-k  .\t  the  time,  he  was 
eneaged  in  sowing  a  hollow  log  Into  segments 
to  build  a  wren  s  house.  His  activity,  despite 
three  montJ-is  of  recuperation  from  an  Initial 
incident  diagnosed  as  .v  coronary  Irisufn- 
ciency.  was  tvpical  Above  ail  else,  apart  from 
wllderenss  taking,  climbing,  conservation  ac- 
tivities, tne  practice  of  law.  and  a  finely- 
honed  interest  in  judiciary  practices,  he  loved 
the  feel  of  wood.  His  camp  chores  and  home 
relaxation  inevitably  turned  to  the  splitting 
of  logs,  which  he  did  with  pride  In  his  skill. 
with  'he  quiet  exuu:ilion  vl  exercise  ;ind 
wood&manaulp. 

Harvey  w.is  Indeed  a  wood5man  and  would 
perhaps  want  best  to  be  rememt>ered  for  his 
afflnltv  with  trie  outdoors.  From  the  days  of 
his  exrly  vjuth  he  grew  to  know  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  with  crest  Intimacy,  he 
r'jamed  them  with  a  perceptlv*-  mind  nnd  free 
spirit,   frequently   .wccompilnled   by  his   wife. 


.^nne  He  loved  the  misting  r.iln.  the  westher- 
m  irk  '  .'  trie  Smokies 

Harvey's  plfts  to  The  Wilderness  Society. 
a.'i  Its  i'rp«ldent.  Council  niemt)er.  and  execu- 
tive committee  chairman,  were  extraordi- 
narily unlimited  He  Jield  lilmsflf  available 
to  the  statl.  without  exercise  of  belf-con- 
sclous  authority,  for  consultation  at  all 
times.  His  advice  and  leadership  were  ex- 
pressed In  thotichtful  term.";  Steeped  m 
knowledge  iibout  the  wilderness  of  the 
tiniokles.  H.irvey  liad  tr^iveled  bv  h.irse.  foot. 
and  canoe,  Ihi.s  country's  wildernesses  from 
cowst  to  coa'.t  His  corroFpondence  and  slate- 
ments  on  the  ciuet^tlons  alTectlner  these  and 
other  un.spolled  areas  and  on  the  Influfnces 
and  results  of  Ill-considered  practices  upon 
Uind.  water,  and  air.  were  succinct,  provoca- 
tive, and  perceptive  rjf  the  situations  Witli 
the  late  Howard  Zahnlser  he  contributed  in 
high  measure  to  the  idticatlonal  pr 'Cess 
which  led  to  the  e.stabll.'-hment  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  His 
persistence  lieiped  In  averting  the  Imminent 
threat  of  a  second  transmountnln  ro;;d 
across  the  wilderness  if  the  Smokies. 

Hnrvey  lias  been  described  as  a  person  of 
gentle  manners  and  cultivated  mind,  but 
those  who  h.id  iMU.se  could  feel  his  steel 
and  toughne!-s.  A  man  if  l  ilernnce  and 
ciulet  patience,  with  the  Judiciousness  of 
his  l.iw  school  training  and  pergonal  predi- 
lection of  Ju.-itlce.  he  would  succumb  (or  .i 
fleeting  moment  to  emphatic  Irritation  and 
authoritative  decision,  but  the  t'-mpcst 
would  be  over  almost  as  sixin  as  It  appeared 

I'pon  notice  of  Harvey's  death,  letters  and 
telegrams  were  sent  from  f.u  .ind  wide — 
from  Cabinet  c  tflcers,  from  the  Ciovernor  of 
Tennessee,  memljors  of  Congre.ss.  lieads  of 
public  natural  resources  agencies,  citizen 
organizations,  and  Individuals. 

Senator  Howard  H  Baker.  Jr  ,  of  Tennes- 
see, paying  tribute  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, said  of  Harvey  Broome  that  'His  love 
of  nature  was  the  hallmark  of  liis  life,  and 
It  was  so  deep  and  so  abiding  that  it  won 
him  national  prominence.  .  .  .  America  has 
!r>st  a  grent  citizen  with  the  p.xsslng  of  Har- 
vey Bnx.ime  " 

The  Wafhmgton  Post.  In  an  editorial  com- 
ment on  Ills  death,  said  that  "Coiiscrvatlon- 
l:t3  and  naturalists  all  over  the  country  owe 
lum  a  dt?bt  of  gratitude  for  his  work  as  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety ...  lie  f  )und  rel.ocatlon  and  renewal  of 
the  Inner  spirit  in  the  beauty  of  a  forest. 
the  gleam  of  a  glacier,  the  song  of  a  bird  and 
the  quiet  whisper  of  the  teeming  wilderness 
Tliese  are  the  values  he  helped  to  preserve 
for  .^merlca" 

Carson  Brewer,  writing  In  the  Knoivillc 
Scus-Scnt\nel.  said  "Though  Harvey 
Broome's  profession  was  law.  he  was  fax  more 
widely  known  for  his  love  of  the  wild  out- 
do<^s  and  Ills  efforts  to  preserve  if.  He  had 
tramped  through  nearly  every  wilderness 
area  In  America,  from  Washington's  Olympic 
Penln.'iula  to  the  Great  Smokies   " 

Harvey  Brcx^me  \^  as  <:>ne  of  t.he  nine  men 
who  Completed  th,e  entire  hike  of  1R9  miles 
with  his  friend.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O  Douglas,  from  Cumberland.  Mary- 
I.ind  to  Washington,  DC  ,  In  1954,  along  the 
towp-iUi  of  the  Chesajjeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
The  purpose  of  the  hike  was  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  natural  ar.d  esthetic  v.ilucs 
which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  roadway  over  this  Federal 
projjerty  Harvey's  List  climb  was  of  Mt. 
Katahdin  in  Maine,  five  mouths  before  his 
de.ith 

Harvey  Broome,  one  of  the  eight  organizers 
of  The  Wilderness  Society  In  1935,  was  a 
member  of  its  sovernir.g  Council  from  the 
beginning,  became  Vice  President  cf  the 
Society  in  1948.  and  was  President  f-om 
1957  He  became  a  Trustee  cf  the  Robert 
Marshall  Wilderness  Fund  in  1948.  In  1959 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
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Review  Commission  which  was  instrumental 
in  stimulating  the  establishment  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  He  was  Pres- 
ideiit  of  the  Smoky  Mountains  Hiking  Club 
ui  11)32.  a  director  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
t.iins  Conservation  A.ssoclatlon  from  1932  to 
11135,  and  President  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Historical  SocJety  from  1945  to  1947.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Student    Conservation   Association. 

Harvev  was  a  writer  of  considerable  skill 
and  Insight  He  contributed  four  chapters  to 
The  French  Broad-Holston  Country.  A  His- 
tory of  Knoi  County  His  Mountain  Note- 
books and  other  writings  appeared  In  The 
Living  Wu-derness  magazine.  National  Parks 
magazine.  Nature  magazine,  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  arrangements  were 
under  way  for  the  publication  of  his  book, 
tentatively  called  Out  Under  the  Skies  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mmintatru<;.  He  kept  a  series  of 
Journals,  described  by  his  friend.  Benton  Mac- 
Kaye.  tlie  founder  of  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
as  "a  marked  contribution  to  nature  find- 
mtts — of  fact  underfoot  and  of  thought  over- 
head. He  will  live  In  his  works,  gathering 
momentum  as  their  need  unfolds." 

A  special  gathering  was  held  by  close  rela- 
tives and  colleagues  from  The  Wilderness 
Society  at  the  Broome  home  on  March  16, 
for  remembrance  At  the  conclusion  of  remi- 
niscences shared.  Anne  Broome  read  selec- 
tions from  Harvey's  Journals.  One  of  the 
selections,  from  an  April  23,  1950  entry,  readi 

One  has  a  different  feeling  in  the  Ramsay- 
Buck  Fork  country  .  .  There  are  no  roads 
and  no  broad  trails  to  serve  one.  There  is  the 
potent  feeling  of  being  on  one's  own.  .  .  . 
What  played  havoc  with  the  old  trail  was 
the  blowdowns.  Sometimes  we  scrambled 
across  them  In  a  direct  lunge  .  .  .  sometimes 
we  did  not  pick  up  the  trail  again  for 
minutes  at  a  time,  in  the  labyrinth  beyond. 

In  sucli  surroundings  the  primeval  experi- 
ence was  powerful  and  undiluted. 

.'\t  the  Chapman  Prong  we  picked  up  the 
half  mile  of  majestic  trail  leading  down  the 
main  stream  to  the  confluence  with  Ramsay. 
In  the  deepness  of  twilight,  we  noted  an 
elusive  fragrance,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the 
fragrance  which  Thoreau  noted  several  times 
over  the  course  of  years  and  which  was  to 
him  so  sweet  and  captivating  that  he  was 
almost  afraid  to  trace  it  to  Its  source.  He 
never  did.  We.  however,  followed  ours  to  an 
oasis  of  phacelia  which  flanked  the  trail  like 
snow — acres  of  it.  And  the  heavy,  tense, 
strenuous  day  came  slowly,  evenly,  peace- 
fully to  an  end.  like  the  subsiding  notes  of 
a  great  symphony. 

The  group  clianged  footwear,  and  drove 
to  tlie  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  In  a  gentle 
r;Un,  his  friends  climbed  his  favorite  Green- 
brier Trail.  Anne  remarked.  "It  Is  a  day  of 
superior  quality.  Harvey  loved  the  rain."  The 
rain  gatliered  in  intensity.  As  the  group 
paused  above  a  siuldle  in  the  trail,  heads 
bowed  against  the  weatlier.  Ernest  Griffith 
a.sked  permission  to  add  a  thought  to  the 
expressions  of  tlie  morning.  He  said: 

•This  Is  a  day,  first  of  all.  of  triumph.  We 
celebrate  a  great  life  with  its  far-reaching 
accompllsliments,  Harvey's  life  was  a  life  of 
triumph 

"In  the  second  place,  this  is  a  day  of 
gratitude.  All  of  us  iiere  are  grateful  for  the 
friendship  he  gave  us,  for  the  dedication  of 
his  life  to  this  cause  of  the  wilderness  for  the 
free  It  is  finally  a  day  of  dedication.  We  who 
remain  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  cause 
for  which  he  gladly  and  greatly  lived.  We 
mu.st  resolve  never  to  falter  as  he  never  fal- 
tered, and  to  take  Inspiration  from  his  life 
to  fight  all  the  harder  for  the  future  of  the 
wilderness  .  .  .  His  spirit  knows  no  boun- 
daries and  will  be  with  us  in  the  years 
ahead.  " 

Harvey  Broome  w.as  born  July  15,  1902  In 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  where  he  lived  most  of 
his  life  He  received  his  A  B.  from  the  Univer- 


sity of  Tennessee  in  1923.  and  his  LL  B  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1926,  He  entered  into 
private  law  practice  In  that  year,  leaving  it  m 
1930  to  become  law  clerk  to  Judge  Xen  Hicks 
of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  1949 
he  returned  to  private  practice,  joining  the 
Knoxville  law  firm  of  Kramer.  Dye.  McNabb 
and  Greenwood,  in  the  Oak  Ridge  ollice  of  the 
firm.  He  was  general  counsel  lor  Manage- 
ment Services.  Inc.  al  Oak  Ridpe 

He  left  private  l.iw  practice  once  more, 
this  time  to  become  l.cw  clerk  to  Federal 
Judge  Robert  L  Taylor,  in  l'.i58  He  explained 
his  decision  in  a  letter  to  a  fellow-lawyer 
and  member  of  The  'Wilderness  Society's 
Council,  thus:  "I  liave  been  cii.'~turbcd  this 
past  year  at  the  relentless  demand.s  upon  my 
time  from  tlie  law  practice,  with  a  con- 
sequent inability  to  do  the  things  I  should  be 
doing  for  The  Wilderness  Society.  When  the 
opportunity  offered  to  rettirn  to  my  old  in- 
terest— the  Judiciary — with  the  hope  of  more 
free  time  and  much  more  control  ol  my  time. 
I  decided  to  make  the  break." 

In  addition  to  The  Wilderness  S<xiety. 
Broome  was  a  member  of  the  Ala-ska  Conser- 
vation Association,  Committee  lor  the 
Preservation  of  Tule  Elk,  Defenders  of  Wild- 
life. Izaak  Walton  Leiigue  of  America,  Mon- 
tana Wilderness  Association,  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy. Sierra  Club,  Smoky  Mounuains  Hiking 
Clui),  and  an  honorary  membei  of  tlie  1'en- 
nessee  Outdoor  Writers  Assoclatlor. 

Broome  was  the  second  son  of  George  Wil- 
liam Broome,  born  in  Ludlow,  Shropshire. 
England,  who  came  to  America  with  his  pa- 
rents In  1872,  Ijecause  of  the  controversy  in 
England  over  free  public  schools.  His  moth- 
er's family  was  of  early  revolutionary  stock. 

Harvey  Broome  and  Anna  Waller  Pursel 
were  married  In  1937  in  the  liome  of  their 
mutual  friend,  Benton  MacKaye.  In  Shirley 
Center,  Massachusetts.  The  Broome  home  is 
at  5115  Mountain  Crest  Drive,  on  a  ridge  on 
the  outskirts  of  Knoxville.  Surviving  relatives 
are  William  S.  Broome,  a  brother,  of  Knox- 
ville: Mrs,  Robert  M.  Howes,  a  sister,  of  Cadiz, 
Kentucky;  William  S  Broome,  Jr,,  a  nephew, 
of  Knoxville;  Jonathan  Broome  Howes,  a 
nephew,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Mrs.  Nancy 
Broome  Howes  Robinson,  a  niece,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Anne  Broome  has  designated  The  Wilder- 
ness Society,  729-15th  Street,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005,  for  memorial  gifts. 


METROPOLITAN  TRIAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION PROGRAM 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  Johnstown.  Pa.. 
Tribune-Democrat  of  April  3  which  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  Federal  offi- 
cials are  considering  restrictions  on  pas- 
senger cars  to  relieve  congestion  in  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

The  idea  is  meritorious,  but  it  i.=;  un- 
necessary for  the  Federal  Government  to 
seek  means  to  force  America's  cities  to 
accept  the  plan.  If  it  were  tried  succe.ss- 
fully  in  Washington,  I  am  confident  that 
other  highly-populated  communities 
would  follow  suit  voluntarily  without  the 
compulsion  of  bureaucratic  directive. 

Washington  has  been  in  need  of  such 
an  experiment  since  planning  experts 
first  sought  to  bulldoze  into  oblivion 
many  park  areas  and  revered  landmarks 


in  deference  to  the  continuing  invasion 
of  motor  vehicles.  If,  in  fact,  the  trial 
transportation  proves  .satisfactory  here, 
the  Government  might  conceivably  be 
able  to  dispen.se  with  construction  of  the 
costly  subway  program  which.  I  a.ssume. 
is  now  in  the  design  state. 

The  traffic  restrictions  should  be  initi- 
ated on  a  stTlor-by-.st'Ctor  b.a.sis  in  the 
Wa.shmL'ion  :uea.  thus  I'lvinn  the  local 
bus  company  ;ind  suburban  communi- 
ties reasonable  tune  to  provide  adequate 
public  transit  lacilities  and  frinijc  park- 
ing lots.  If  the  model  traffic  program 
works  and  jiiecludes  the  urowina  need 
for  more  streets  and  parking  lots,  it  is 
likely  to  j-cceive  nationwide  acceptance 
without  the  threat  of  cutbacks  in  local 
highways,  .slum  clearance,  and  other 
Ijrojects  that  normally  receive  Federal 
linancial  assistance. 

I  i-ecommend  that  it  be  tried  as  soon 
as  po.ssible. 

The  article  follows; 
I'RAFnc  Threatening  To  Choke  Remaining 
Life  in  ".Sick  Cities" 
(By  Jack  Miller) 

Wa.shington — Federal  officials  are  .'-.iving 
privately  they  believe  the  nation's  l^u-pest 
Litles  s<jon  will  iKive  to  place  harsh  restric- 
tions on  when  and  where  people  can  drive. 

Some  officials  suggest  that  entire  sections 
of  central  cities  will  liave  U)  be  placed  oil 
limits  to  motor  vehicles.  Ilie  reason:  traffic 
congestion  Is  threatening  to  choke  ilie  re- 
maining  life   out   of   the   already  sick  cities. 

.Secretary  of  Transfxirtation  Alan  S.  Boyd 
put  it  this  way  in  an  Interview: 

"There  isn't  enough  money  in  tlie  United 
States  1  to  build  a  street  and  highway  system ) 
to  allow  everybody  to  go  everywhere  they 
want  to  at  any  time  of  the  day  "  in  and 
.iround  the  big  urban  areas. 

"POLITICALLY     DANCEROf.S" 

Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  ol  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
HUD — points  out.  liowever.  that  to  question 
the  lree<iom  of  every  Amencan  to  drive  any- 
where he  wants  "is  politically  dangerou.'^. 
.since  each  car  owner — and  tliey  are  kgion — 
lias  already  decided  the  answer.  " 

But  many  officials  questioned  in  a  series  ol 
interviews  said  they  believe  tlie  i.ssue  will 
liave  to  be  Jaced.  And  soon. 

For  despite  new  efforts  by  government  and 
industry,  they  .=ay.  the  gloomy  prognosis  is 
tills:  urban  traffic  congestion  will  get  even 
worse  lor  at   least   the  next  several  years. 

TP.VING   TO   REVERSE   TREND 

Tiic  government,  which  iielped  iDrmg  tlie 
country  to  lis  present  heavy  reliance  on  auto- 
mobiles tiirougli  the  federal  aid  highway  pro- 
pram,  now  is  trying  to  reverse  the  trend,  I: 
has  been  pouring  money  into  existing  transit 
.system.=  to  improve  and  modernize  them.  And 
:i  lias  begun  cranking  up  a  rcsearcii  procr.ini 
to  find  new  ways  oi  moving  people  and  good.s 
around  urban  areiu-:. 

The  aim  is  to  develop  and  revive  pubhc 
transportation — mainly  buses  and  trains— .u-i 
a   f-'rcater  alternative   to  travel   by   car. 

SUGGESTED    CHANCES 

Bovd,  whose  agency  is  tlie  Iirst  ever  to  be 
given  over-ail  responsibility  for  the  transpor- 
t.itioii  needs  of  the  country,  has  suggested  a 
number  of  ciianges  the  cities  might  n.akc  to 
relieve  the  horrors  of  congestion.  One  is  that 
e.icii  City  or  urban  area  regulate  that  p. irking 
rates  be  set  to  go  up  rather  than  down  for 
each  additional  hour. 

Bo'd  stresses  that  his  department  has  no 
in:eiiti--H  of  dictatine  solu'^ions.  For  the  next 
tew  vears.  lie  .says,  "We'll  be  trying  to  find  out 
vviiat  kind  of  a  sy.=:tem  of  transportation  peo- 
ple w  .int.  ' 

Eut  much  of  the  hope  for  relieving  urban 
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congestion  h««  come  to  rest  with  «Jtertiat!ve« 
lo  the  motorr-ar  Ot  tho«e  '.h»t  a.re  known,  the 
moet  iluiciuwert  us  rail  rapid  transit  subway, 
elev.ited  -.^r  (jrouad  levpl. 

RAIL    TRANSrr    SAtO    ( .VIIMOUO 

Dt-partment  of  Tranaptirtatlon  omclal* 
maintain  that  r.-iii  transU  rias  t.>een  oversold, 
however  They  p»>lnt  "Ut  ihat  only  abt<ut  15 
of  the  natloQ  s  Urfitest  ■  Itles  have  the  popuia- 
iloa  density  to  iiiaXe  iuch  a  Uxecl-rouie  iy»- 
tem  feasible 

But  jmcirtis  "f  HUD,  which  admlnl»ter»  a- 
new  prfTgmm  'f  ;i.d  fur  urb.m  maas  rranslt. 
irglie  that  more  and  better  rail  systems  wll! 
KO  far  to  alleviate  ci^nKestlon  where  it  Is 
worst  — In  the  largest  cities 

Whatever  the  solutions,  feder.il  ifflciuls 
believe  deve,  ipment  -jt  hew  and  b«tter  nieuns 
of  i,rari.-^p<irtiitl'>n  .s  critical  to  revlv;U  .  t  the 
decaying  cities  And  tiiey  -ire  deeply  aw^re 
that  they  .ue  In  a  race  with  the  continuing 
tirxxl  ijf  p?<  pie  to  urban  areas 

LOOK  TO  BUSES 

Mi«t  promliing  jf  the  riere-and-now  Ideas 
U  m.ikl!i«  ^^■•ttr  use  uf  the  ordinary  bus  Re- 
searchers .ira  wylng  to  find  ways  '->f  making 
the  bUB  quictar  smoother,  more  attractive 
and  more  cornfortible 

The  bUgest  problem  offlcMls  »av.  Is  getting 
people  to  leaie  their  cars  f  t  a  bus  | 

In  the  one  cr.ntr<>:ied  new  jkis  ritperl-, 
ment  to  date,  rommuters  in  Pcona.  Ill  ,  luok' 
well  to  the  Idea  But  Ihry  aad  to  be  lured 
iboard  the  buses  with  such  superservlce  :\s 
rro!!t-door  pUicup,  iiut  coffee  served  by  .\X- , 
tractive  hosie'^ses,  monthly  p:isses  i  46  to 
jlOi  home  hiijintt,  sruaranieed  seating,  paid 
taxicah  •en'.'"e  in  case  of  i  bus  breakdoTirn 

The  potential   for  traffic  relief   is  iremen-' 
dous     Buses     raveling   at  ,)3   to  40   tnlles   per 
hoixr    rould    c-ory     .>5  UOO  30.000    iieople     ,tn 
hour  In  one  lane    compared   to  3,000  i>eopIe 
In  can  in  the  lane 

To  develop  new  -ivstemi  and  revitalize 
old  Lines,  HUD  has  spent  a  third  of  a  bUlion 
dollars  in  the  list  three  years 

3o  far,  the  lederai  etidrt  has  failed  to  halt 
the  dec.lne  in  urtan  transit  poasengers.  from 
19  billion  in  1345  to  less  than  7  billlDn  In 
I960,  even  '  hough  'Oie  urban  populaXloo  ha«| 
been  soiixin^  | 

For  the  vtirobblng  center  .if  the  problem  — 
downtown — federal  iflloiais  have  their  eye« 
on  such  systems  as  cjnvevor  belts,  mlnrralns 
<\nd  mmiboies.  monor.vUs.  iiverhead  side- 
walks and  even  movln?  sidewalks 


THE    PUEBLO' 


Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  t-xtend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  e.xiraneous  mattt-r 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr,  Speaker,  in  \icw  of 
the  fact  that  informaiijn  has  dinunlshed 
on  the  U  S  S.  Pueblo,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
some  parents  of  the  captive  crei.<mcn  are 
tjegmning  to  wonder  if  the  siiip  ivas  bvcn 
forgotten  by  the  U  S  Government  m  the 
almost  3  months  that  have  intervened 
-,.nce  it  was  pirated  by  the  North  Korean 
Rods ' 

With  so  much  attention  focused  upon 
Vietnam  and  disorders  in  the  US  cities. 
North  Korea  might  be  Rl\en  to  beheve 
that  this  Nation's  interest  in  the  Pueblo 
has  bet'n  subordinated  Since  Commu- 
nists traditunaUy  take  advantage  of 
whatever  situation  is  made  available  to 
them,  t.Mere  is  danger  that  North  Korea 
would    assume   that   now    is   a   strategic 


time  to  proceed  with  threats  to  deal 
harshly  with  the  Interned  American 
servicemen 

There  Is  additional  dan^^er  that  failure 
of  the  US  troveniment  to  tree  the  pris- 
oners has  bixistfd  N  )rth  Korea  s  confi- 
dence in  Its  ubllitv  to  (firry  out  the  hos- 
tile action  that  tias  U-c  n  indicated 

Under  the  circumstancf  s,  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  recommend  that  North  Korea  be 
put  on  notice  that  .my  mustnaiment  of 
personnel  from  the  PuebUi  will  Ijrln::  full 
and  destructive  retaliation  It  should  be 
unmistakably  clear  that  iiny  untoward 
act  ai^ainst  a  sinule  .American  aIII  result 
in  merciless  reprisal  My  own  inclination 
would  be  tj  inform  the  Communist  com- 
mand that  Choson.  Us  capital  city,  u  HI  be 
.subjected  lo  immediate  and  complete  de- 
struction if  the  least  harm  comes  to  those 
servlnt;  under  the  flag  of  our  Nation. 

We  must  fo  on  record  without  delay 
in  a  commitment  that  abu.se  of  our  serv- 
icemen will  be  answered,  not  with  discus- 
sions l>etwten  diplomats  nor  with  a  half- 
war  In  which  immunity  is  «uaranit>ed  to 
.selected  eneiny  sanctuaries,  but  with  the 
full  might  (if  the  Nation's  m.litary  force. 

One  of  the  most  realistic  editorials  on 
the  Pueblo  incident  appeared  in  the 
Johri.^town.  Pa .  Tribunc-IK'mocrat  on 
March  28.  I  Include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

TH«    "PUEBIXI" 

.VI.>re  than  tiree  months  .^fter  it  was  rap- 
tured by  North  Korean  funboiiLs.  the  U  b  S. 
Pueblo  .ind  ilh  crew  remain  m  enemy  hands. 

So  far  as  the  .Vaienc.tn  public  knows,  the 
fate  '(  the  ship  und  its  crrw  remains  as  un- 
oertaln  as  It  was  m  the  hectic  hours  that 
followed  Intmedlately  their  c.ipture  by  the 
Communist  ^.e&seU 

A  lot  of  people  thought  back  In  J.mu.ixy 
that  the  Umted  States  ought  to  act  relatively 
swltf.y  to  gain  the  return  of  the  I'ueblo  and 
the  Ii3  men  abcwrd  Many  other  people  of 
course  expressed  the  ■■pinion  that  the  United 
States  should  proceed  exceedingly  slow  so  as 
not  to  arouse  anyone 

Those  who  favored  a  more-or-less  decisive 
approach  to  getting  the  Pueblo  back  rea- 
soned that  the  lineer  the  ship  and  us  crew 
were  la  Conamuulst  luuids  the  greater  the 
propaganda  victory  to  be  achieved  by  the 
Reds.  They  believed  also  that  the  humlU.^tlon 
to  the  United  ^•lau-s  la  general  and  the  U  S, 
Navy  in  pwrllcular  would  heighten  if  time 
were  allowed  to  drag  on  A  matter  vt  preserva- 
tion of  pride,  as  It  were 

Some  '.if  the  more  cautious  individuals 
were  'f  tne  feeling  that  cur  national  pride 
was  not  so  important  Others  indicated  that 
the  United  St-ites  should  apologize  to  North 
Korea,  fto  becging.  as  It  were. 

Tlie  Johnson  administration  decided  to  act 
sooicwhere  between  the  two  most  apparent 
(X>iirses  of  ictlon  Instead  of  being  demand- 
ing Tind  inste.^d  of  being  submtssue.  It  was 
decided  to  press  for  release  of  the  crew  .ind 
the  ship  tiuoii;;h  diplomatic  chunnels. 

Well,  since  that  day  In  January  when  the 
Pueblo  fell  to  the  gunboats,  a  lot  of  tides 
have  risen  .ind  fallen  at  the  harbor  of  Vi'un- 
a3ia-  where  tiie  Pueblo  was  towed  hy  her 
captors, 

.^nd  each  day  that  h.oa  passed  has  deep- 
ened the  propngand-i  loss  that  the  United 
States  has  suffered  to  communism,  itnd  each 
day  provides  the  Communists  with  added 
faith  m  the  t)eiief  that  this  nation  has  be- 
come weakened 

This  IS  not  only  an  oditorlai  opinion  from 
landlocked  Joiiustown.  It  is  backed  by  the 
American  Security  Council,  which  publishes 
reports  i.>n.  national  and  inlfrn.itloiial  devel- 
opments which  It  beileyes  ntTect  the  nations 
security,   ind  a  number  of  f .jrelgn  B[x)kesmen, 


.According  to  a  recent  council  report,  the 
Pueblo  Incident  ■demonstruted  our  military 
weakness,  Washington's  seeming  Inability  to 
ope  with  a  crisis  r(>qulring  Immediate  and 
effe' tive  response,  and  our  governments  ut- 
terly nane  .ind  pitiful  ;tasumption  of  Com- 
mnnl't  rei«oiiablpne.s,s  " 

The  rep<.>rt  not*«  l.hal  the  day  after  the 
Pueblo's  capture  a  leading  .^lan  diplomat 
s.ild 

'  A  luitlon  i.s  ureat  and  powerful  as  the 
United  .*;t.iles.  w.th  worldwide  responsibility 
for  Ic  idmg  t'le  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression and  tyranny,  may  be  able  to  afford 
ne  loss  of  a  rmali  naval  craft  and  its  crew. 
But  it  absolutely  cannot  ufford  U:>   lose  face  ' 

A  h.eh-rahking  Br.tish  Commonwealth  air 
officer  who  h.nd  served  with  American  lorccs 
m  the  Kore.m  War  conimeiiled: 

"The  coolest  thine  you  could  have  done 
w?is  tj  Issue  :in  ulUm.itum  that  unless  the 
Pueblo  and  Its  crew  was  relea.sed  within  X 
hours,  the  port  ol  Won,--an  would  L>e  put 

i.ut  of  commission  ■ 

I;iste.\d  of  something  definite,  though,  a 
fiucstionable  diplomatic  course  was  chosen. 
a  course  the  Sccuritv  Council  report  desirlbed 
.13  highly  polite  and  civilized  about  the 
whole  nasty  show" 

A  ii:i.sty  ^how  it  l.s  .\lso  a  hazy  one  Ju.-t 
,iS  hazy  as  It  was  three  months  ago  -  unless 
Washington  knows  a  lot  mire  t.han  It  Is  ten- 
iae t'le  general  publi.- 

And  so  far  as  pride  and  saving  f.ice  are 
concerned.  It  l.s  not  Simply  a  case  of  Amerl- 
>an  pride  and  American  lace  For.  a.s  the  Asian 
diplomat  said,  the  United  btates  is  tlio 
worlds  leader  d  the  defense  a^itainst  niili- 
V  Liit  communism.  If  we  .suffer  a  loss  of  face, 
the  Irce  w.irld  s  defenses  against  communism 
are  weakened. 

For  as  the  free  world's  linage  of  resolve 
agamrt  Communist  aggre.ssion  l.s  sapped,  the 
Red  de.sire  lor  world  conquest  becomes 
btroaper 

And  for  that  reason — as  well  as  lor  the 
welfare  of  the  captured  crewmen — -the  Unitfd 
States  should  do  .something  concrete  lo  re- 
cover the  Pueblo  Soon. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 

Mr  HROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina';' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHIIX,  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Six-aker.  for  each  of  the  past  6  years. 
I  have  conducted  annual  public  opinion 
Ix)Us  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
ofT^orth  Carolina  to  obtain  the  vlrws  of 
my  constituents  on  important  Issues 
facing  the  country  and  the  Congress. 
Tins  .vcar,  I  extended  my  tx)ll  so  tliat  it 
■wouM  include  tije  16  counties  which 
compri.se  the  present  Ninth  Conpres- 
.siona!  District  and  the  new  10th  district 
which  will  become  effective  next  January. 

These  surveys  have  been  very  useful, 
indeed,  in  heipini;  nie  to  assess  public 
.sentiment  on  matters  of  Importance  for 
the  Nation  They  have  also  helped  estab- 
lish lines  of  commuriication  between  the 
ix-ople  and  their  repre.-^cntative  in  Wash- 
ington. The  poll  this  year  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  process. 

As  of  April  24.  a  total  of  12.137  ques- 
tionnaires had  been  returned  to  me.  The 
present  tabulation  is  based  upon  these 
expressions  of  opinion. 

In  this  poll,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
strong  feelings  and  .serious  concern  with 
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which  those  participating  In  the  p>oll  re- 
gard our  national  problems.  There  Is  a 
striking  consensus  on  most  of  the  issues 
listed  In  the  questionnaire  which  has 
not  existed  In  similar  surveys  in  past 
years. 

With  these  categorical  "yes"  and  "no" 
responses  on  the  various  questions  have 
come  thousands  of  comments  in  which 
North  Carolinians  have  explained  why 
they  feel  as  they  do.  There  is  no  way  to 
present  these  remarks  in  statistical 
terms.  Nevertheless.  I  shall  try  to  discuss 
the  main  currents  forthcoming  from  the 
poll  along  with  the  results  of  the  poll 
itself. 

By  all  odds,  the  war  in  Vietnam  re- 
mains the  most  pressing  problem  facing 
the  country  today.  Of  those  responding 
to  the  question,  74.9  percent  do  not  sup- 
IX)rt  the  President's  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  direction  of  these  sentiments  are 
clear  from  the  very  large  number  of 
comments  I  have  received.  On  another 
question,  71  percent  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  should  continue 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  poll  is  critical  of  poli- 
cies which  have  failed  to  use  sufficient 
military  power  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  There  is  concern 
that  a  continued  war  of  attrition  will  re- 
sult in  more  serious  losses  and  further 
large  expenditures  without  justifiable 
purpose.  During  the  course  of  the  poll, 
test  samples  were  taken  of  views  re- 
ceived before  and  after  the  President's 
announcement  of  the  bombing  limita- 
tions and  of  contacts  with  North  Viet- 
nam about  peace  talks.  These  samples 
showed  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
views  being  expressed  in  the  poll. 

Strong  opposition  to  increased  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc  was  registered 
with  considerable  numtyers  of  comments 
Indicating  that  U.S.  trade  with  nations 
supporting    the    North    Vietnamese    Is 


contributing  to  American  casualties  and 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  Most  of  the 
responses  In  this  vein  drew  a  line  calling 
for  policies  of  increasing  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  while  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam continues  morally  indefensible. 

Also  related  to  war  policies  were  re- 
sponses to  a  question  pertaining  to  the 
so-called  credibility  pap.  A  total  of 
86.6  percent  of  tho.se  responding  de- 
clared their  feeling  that  the  American 
people  are  not  receiving  sufficient  in- 
formation about  Federal  ix)licies  and  ac- 
tivities. Misleading  and  conflicting 
statements  about  the  war  as  well  as  con- 
tinuing optimistic  official  assessments 
have  caused  concern  about  the  candor 
of  Government  spokesmen. 

On  the  issue  of  trade  policy,  a  growing 
worry  about  increasing  textile  imports 
was  apparent  in  the  poll.  A  total  of  79,7 
percent  of  the  people  participating  fa- 
vored congressional  action  to  limit  tex- 
tile imports.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
action,  many  of  those  commenting  on 
this  question  believe  that  the  American 
textile  Industry  will  be  seriously  affected 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Constitutional  changes  abolishing  the 
electoral  college  to  permit  the  election 
of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  by  di- 
rect popular  vote  was  strongly  favored. 
Similarly,  79.9  percent  of  tho.se  ex- 
pressing their  views  favored  abolition  of 
political  patronage  in  the  selection  of 
postmasters  and  rural  mail  carriers. 
Also  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  91.5 
percent  was  the  proposal  that  Federal 
funds  should  be  used  to  finance  election 
campaigns  for  presidential  and  .sena- 
torial candidates. 

Aside  from  the  Vietnam  war,  great 
work  was  apparent  in  the  poll  about  the 
financial  problems  of  the  country. 
Deficit  spending,  inflation.  Increasing 
social  welfare  costs,  and  taxes  received 
large    numbers    of    comments    insisting 


upon  financial  reforms.  Chief  among 
these  were  demands  for  significant  and 
long-term  reductions  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. There  was  a  widespread  belief  that 
Federal  spending  creates  economic  cir- 
cumstances harmful  to  those  in  greatest 
need.  Inflation,  it  was  charged,  has  be- 
come a  serious  issue  for  the  elderly,  the 
poor,  and  the  disabled  i)€rson  who  must 
live  on  limited  fixed  incomes. 

Almost  85  percent  of  those  in  the  poll 
opposed  increases  in  Federal  income 
taxes  while  questions  relating  to  Govern- 
ment .spending  in  general  fared  badly. 
Increasing  funds  for  the  antipovery  pro- 
gram was  opposed  by  86.3  percent.  In- 
creased Federal  spending  to  rebuild 
cities  drew  .support  for  only  11.1  percent. 
Continuation  and  increasing  the  high- 
way beaut iflcation  program  received  the 
support  of  27.7  percent.  Among  the  most 
decisive  responses  in  the  poll  came  in  the 
89.7  percent  opposition  expressed  to  the 
Federal  Government  guaranteeing  an 
annual  income  to  every  family. 

At  the  time  the  questionnaire  was  pre- 
pared, no  civil  rights  legislation  was 
pending  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, However,  the  Federal  "open  hous- 
ing" legislation  enacted  by  the  Senate 
drew  several  thousand  special  comments 
in  the  poll.  Most  of  tho.se  discu.ssinc  the 
i.ssue  exprcs.sed  themselves  strongly  in 
oppo.sition  to  what  they  ret'arded  as  a 
denial  of  Constitutional  guarantees  to 
dispose  of  private  property  without  Fed- 
eral interference. 

Along  with  these  comments  were  de- 
mands for  vigorous  steps  to  prevent  out- 
breaks of  civil  disorders  and  riots.  Calls 
were  made  for  law  enforcement  and  for 
more  active  cooperation  among  all  levels 
of  government  to  assure  protection  for 
life  and  property  in  civil  disorders  as  well 
as  punishment  of  arsonists  and  looters. 

The  detailed  results  of  the  poll  are  as 
follows: 


Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided 


1  Do  you  support  the  PrPMdenis  conduct  ol  the  war  in  Vietnam?  ..       16.9        74,9 

2  SHo«ld  the  United  Stales  ccntinuelhe  bombing  ol  North  Vietnam?.      71.0        16.8 
3.  Do  yoj  tavor  expanding  trade  with  Communist  counlrres? 14.3        78.6 

4  Do  you  leel  that  the  American  people  are  receiving  sutticient  mfor- 

n  slion  atiout  Federal  policies  and  activities?.. 9. 1        86.6 

5  Do  »ou  lavor  an  increase  ot  Federal  income  tanes?.. .    10.8        84.8 

6  Do  you  lavor  abolition  ol  political  patfonjgt  in  selection  ot  post- 

masters and  rural  mail  cjfners?,. -      79.9        14.7 

7.  Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college  so  that  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  would  be  elected 
hy  direct  popular  vote'-  79.0        13.6 

8  Should  lunds  lor  the  antipovertv  program  be  increased?. 8.4        83.6 

9  Do  you  favor  conjressional  action  to  limit  imports  o(  textile 

pioducts  liom  foreign  countries?  ...   - 79.7        13.0 

10    Do  you  support  tii  incentives  fnr  private  companies  which  wilt 

conduct  lOb  training  procrams  tor  unemployed  persons? .       51,4         40.0 

11.  Would  you  support  a  fetletai  law  requiring  the  disclosure  ot 

annual  interest  r.)tes  on  credit  purchases? 79.  0        12.  8 


8  2 

12.1 

7  1 

4.1 
4.4 

5.4 


7.3 
5.3 

7.3 

8.6 

8.2 


Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided 


11 


27 


12  Are  you  in  tavor  ol  the  Federal  Government  guaranteeing  an 
,^nnual  income  to  every  tamilv?  - 

n   Do  you  support  increased  new  Federal  spendine  to  rebuild  cities?. 

14  Do  you  lavar  Federal  action  to  chanje  the  d.ites  ol  national  holi- 
days so  that  they  will  (al!  on  f^ondays  each  year? .      24 

15.  Do  you  tavor  leRislation  to  continue  and  increase  funds  for  the 
Federal  highway  beautification  program?        

16  Are  you  in  favor  ot  Federal  authoruation  ot  pay-TV  lo  operate  in 

addition  to  the  present  system  ot  tree  television  proprams? 

17  Wjuld  you  tavor  Federal  legislation  providing  criminal  penalties 

for    persons   Inveling   to   Cuba,    North   Vietnam,   and   other 
countries  in  violation  ot  existing  travel  restrictions  lor  American 

citizens?-  -  

18,  Do  you  believe  Federal  funds  should  he  used  to  finance  election 
campaigns  for  presidential  and  senatorial  candidates' 
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GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER'S  TIME- 
LY WARNING  OP  A  SERIOUS 
THREAT  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEJVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 

CXIV 659— Part  8 


lie  Works  which  is  holding  several  days 
of  hearings  on  the  serious  question  of 
water  pollution  control.  His  statement  to 
the  committee  was  timely  and  thought 
provoking,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  by  placing  it  in  the 
Record. 

Although  the  Governor  raised  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  points  concerning  cer- 
tain provisions  in  H.R.  15907,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968, 1  would 
like  to  comment  on  one  in  particular, 
because  it  raised  the  whole  question  of 
Federal-State  relationship.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  as  it  now  reads. 


interest  from  the  bonds  issued  by  local 
and  State  agencies  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants 
would  be  taxable:    I   repeat,   taxable. 

Such  a  step  is,  if  my  memory  serves, 
without  precedent,  and  in  the  words  of 
Governor  Rockefeller,  this  "is  really  an 
initial  attempt  to  erode  the  traditional 
immunity  from  Federal  taxation  of  the 
obligation  of  the  States  or  their  sub- 
divisions." 

With  the  tax-exempt  bonds,  communi- 
ties and  States  are  able  to  obtain  funds  at 
very  low  interest  lates.  Without  this  ex- 
emption, these  rates  would  probably  sky- 
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rocket.  Governor  Rockefeller  went  on  to 
say: 

To  deny  thla  exemption  would  seriously 
.  urtall  the  potential  for  Federftl-state-local 
.  (H>peratlon  and  would  »{o  far  toward  (»env- 
nm  lo  the  states  and  their  localities  the  tlex- 
tbiUty  needed  to  meet  the  problems  which 
confront  them  rtxlav 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  requires  the 
maximum  posalble  .c^iperatlon  iimong  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  and  the  maximum  pos- 
sible contribution  by  the  private  sector  of 
the  economv.  LnirtalUntc  the  Mscal  effective- 
ness of  states  and  municipalities  is  an  unwise 
course 

Tlie  committee  should  senou-sly  con- 
sider the  Governors  areument  bt-fore 
adoptlni{  such  a  new  and  potentially 
danneroos  precedent  seriously  jeopardiz- 
in»{  the  partnership  which  mu.st  exist  be- 
tween P'ederal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments 

Mr    Speaker,   for  those  Members  who 
did  not  have  the  upportunity  to  hear  the 
Governor   ipeak    this   morning.    I   com- 
mend his  testimony  to  them   as  follows 
TESTIMONY   HT   Oov    Nfxson   .\    Rr>rKErrxt  f.R 

HrroRE    rHE   H"tsE   CoMMrrTFE   on    Pt-blic 

Wi.RKS  ^fBCOMMrTTFE  ON  RrVFRS  *ND  HAR- 
BORS. April  24  1968,  Washington  D  C 
I  ,un  very  <rat«rul  U3  Con;;rea6man  Blatnlk 
.aid  the  members  of  '.he  House  Public  Works 
Sutxx>mmat«re  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  for  this 
opportunity  to  -estlfy  .:.n  H  R  15907,  the  pro- 
pieed  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1968  ■■ 

This  Subcommittee  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
oomjnlttee  on  Mr  .ind  Water  Pollution  have 
been  greatly  reeponsible  for  the  increased  na- 
tional awareness  of  the  need  to  take  prompt 
.uid  comprehensive  .vcuon  to  combat  water 
pt>llution. 

A  year  3^0.  when  I  ippeared  before  this 
.Subcommittee.  I  pointed  out  that  the  recom- 
mended .ipproprlation  for  fiscal  68  was  only 
55  per  cent  of  the  .iulhorlzatlon.  and.  in  my 
•  •pnu.>n.  woeluiiv  inadequate 

At  that  time  I  aljo  recognized  however,  the 
dimcult  tiscal  situation  faced  by  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent 

I  observed  'hat  consideration  mii?ht  there- 
fore be  given  to  tiew  mechanisms  which 
would  make  it  poeelble  for  the  Federal  Crov- 
ernment  to  tlnaiice  its  .share  vjf  conetructlng 
.■.ew.i*;e  tretiiinent  plants  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 
H  R.  15907  provides  for  such  a  mechanism. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Clovern- 
ment.  m  ^wldiuon  to  contmiung  the  basle 
grant  pp^^sun,  can  contract  with  state  and 
local  .igencies  for  the  Federal  share  of  con- 
struction costs  .aid  pay  over  a  peri<xi  to  th« 
public  bodies  principal  .vnd  interest  pay- 
meats  .unountuig  to  the  Federal  share  oi 
the  bonds  sold  by  public  agencies  to  flnanc* 
.sewiu?e  plant  construction 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  Federal  guar* 
:intee  of  bonds  covering  the  state  or  local 
sii.ire  of  the  treatment  !.\clllty 

In  view  c>f  demands  on  Federal  revenue* 
at  this  time,  a  debt  service  .ipproach  ;s  a 
creative  way  for  the  Federal  Goverament  to 
more  quickly  meet  its  commitment  t<;i  cleaa 
waters  before  pollution  overwhelms  us. 

The  f>otential  value  of  this  legislation, 
however.  Is  eroded  by  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise provisions  These  provisions  could 
severely  penalize  a  state  such  is  New  York, 
which  has  underway  a  program  to  solve  the 
problem  as  quickly  .as  possible 

1  would  like  to  focus  on  four  major  provi- 
sions 

1.  The  requirement  that,  under  debt  serv- 
ice contracts,  the  mterest  on  the  slate  and 
municipal  t)onds  be  subject  to  Federal  uxa- 
tlon. 

2  The  requirement  that  there  be  "user 
charges  for  a  project  to  be  eligible  for  the 
FederaJ  debt  service  program. 


)  The  limitation  under  the  debt  service 
program  of  ten  per  cent  per  state 

4  The  elimination  of  the  pre-flnancing 
provision  so  that  it  would  not  apply  t4)  either 
the  existing  program  or  the  new  debt  service 
mechanism 

1      TAXABLE    STATfS    OF    STATE     SND    I  oCAL    BONDS 

tJnder  the  proposed  new  debt  service  con- 
tr.xct  program,  interest  trom  the  tx)nds  Is- 
sued by  local  or  sLite  agencies  to  finance  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
would  be  taxable 

This  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 

One  of  the  arguments  apparently  advanced 
in  r  ivor  of  fixing  municipal  sewer  facility 
bonds  seenxs  to  relate  to  the  present  munic- 
ipal bond  market  Additional  tax-exempt 
bonds,  according  to  this  argument,  would 
worsen  market  conditions  and  further  in- 
crease interest  rates 

Problems  which  may  exist  In  connection 
with  the  total  municipal  bond  market  how- 
ever, are  much  more  closely  related  to  the 
general  state  of  the  economy  than  to  the 
question  of  the  tax  exemption  for  such  bonds. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  data  from  the  United  States 
Securities  .md  Kxch.mge  Comml.sslon  and  the 
United  States  IJepartment  "f  Commerce  on 
prrjceeds  from  new  securities  .ind  average 
yields  since  1960 

The  daua  indicate  that  the  volume  of  tax- 
able bonds  sold  has  increased  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  sales  of  tax-exempt  bonds,  and 
that  the  interest  on  tax-exempt  bonds  has 
not  increased  as  rapidly  .is  the  interest  rate 
on  corporate  taxable  b<3nds 

Thus.  It  would  appear  that  eliminating  the 
present  tax  exemption  for  clearly  public  pur- 
pose bonds  — such  .is  those  for  pollution 
abatement  purposes — is  not  really  reaching 
the  bivsic  lact<5rs  affecting  municipal  bond 
market  condltlotis 

Furthermore,  the  marketability  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  could  be  jeopardized  If  the  tax 
exemption  wete  removed. 

Smaller  communities  m  particular  might 
well  be  seriou.sly  affected,  .is  well  as  the  bonds 
of  such  agencies  us  the  New  York  Pure  Waters 
Authority,  created  at  my  recommendation  in 
1967  to  assist  municipalities  finance  and 
construct  sewage  systems  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

Federal  legislation  removing  the  option  for 
tax  fxempt  bonds  would  threaten  progress 
of  the  enure  water  [>ollutlon  abatement  pro- 
gram 

A  second  reason  for  this  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  tax  exemption  seems  to  stem  from  the 
contention  that  the  amount  of  Federal  tax 
revenue  derived  from  the  interest  earned  on 
taxable  municipal  bonds  would  be  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  proposed  subsidy  to 
meet  the  difference  between  the  interest  rate 
for  a  tax-exempt  and  a  t.ixable  bond. 

Yet.  the  possible  .idvantage  of  a  relatively 
minor  improvement  In  Federal  revenues  is 
far  outweighed  by  the  far-reaching  ramifica- 
tions of  this  profKJsal  to  eliminate  the  tax 
exemption  Such  .ictlon  would  seriously  cur- 
tall  the  ability  of  suite  and  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  their  problems 

If  this  should  occur,  there  might  well  be 
increased  demands  on  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  provide  funds  to  meet  problems 
which  State  and  local  governments  are  now 
working  to  solve,  and  thus  negate  the  im- 
provement In  Federal  revenues. 

Most  importantly,  taxation  of  bonds  for  a 
clearly  public  purpose  such  .^s  water  treat- 
ment facility  construction  would  impair  the 
long-standing  precedent  of  tax  Immunity 
which  state  and  local  bonds  have  tradition- 
ally enjoyed 

Since  the  apparent  two  reasons  for  this 
dr;istlc  change  in  public  policy  seem  to  have 
little  merit,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
main  reason  for  Inclusion  of  this  provision 
in  a  bill  to  further  meet  pollution  abatement 
needs  is  really  an  initial  attempt  to  erode 
the  traditional  immunity  from  Federal  tax- 


ation of  the  obligations  of  the  states  or  their 
subdivi.sions 

.^  number  of  bills  before  Congre.ss  and  a 
proposed  Treasury  Regulation  would  deny 
an  income  Uix  exemption  t<5  the  interest  on 
industrial  development  bonds 

I  .tm  .iware  that  there  have  been  abuses 
arising  from  the  Indl.scrlmlnate  use  of  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  I  support  appro- 
priate action  to  prevent  these  abuses 

I  am  strongly  opposed,  however,  to  any 
blanket  denlai  of  this  exemption  that  could 
be  applied  indiscriminately  to  obligations 
that  deeply  affect  the  public  interest 

To  deny  this  exemption  would  seriously 
curtail  the  potential  tor  Federal-state-local 
c'Xiperatlon  .ind  would  go  far  toward  deny- 
ing to  the  states  and  their  localities  the  flex- 
ibility needed  to  meet  the  problems  which 
confront  them  todav 

For  example  should  such  itctlon  be  taken, 
and  be  upheld  by  the  courts.  It  Is  quite 
likely  that  a  major  progntm  t-slablished  this 
year  in  New  York  for  dealing  with  the  agoiiiit- 
ing  problems  of  the  core  city  areas  could  be 
jeopardized 

I  refer  to  the  creation  of  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Corp<3ratlon  and  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment .ind  Ke.search  Corporation  Both  con- 
template using  obligations  which  would  as- 
sist the  private  sector  of  the  economy  to  ac- 
complish a  \iuil  public  purpose — locating 
and  exp.andlng  in  core  areas 

These  proposals  at  the  Federal  level  are  also 
a  threat  to  the  continued  tax  exemption  of 
obligations  issued  by  states  and  their  i>o- 
Utlcal  subdivisions  to  provide  other  f.icillties 
which  deeply  affect  the  public  Interest 

I  realize  that  neither  of  these  problems  is 
the  direct  concern  of  this  Committee,  but 
the  proposed  bill  before  you  does  raise  the 
question  of  denying  an  interest  exemption 
on  bonds  of  the  st^ates  or  their  r)olllical  sub- 
divisions— a  question  which  has  r.iniifica- 
tlons  fr.r  bevond  those  of  financing  .sewage 
treatment  facilities 

The  proposed  deni.il  of  a  tax  exemption  in 
HR  15907  would  be  for  an  obligation  which 
has  a  clear  .'Oid  undeniable  public  purpose— 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  t.i- 
cllltles  to  eliminate  water  pollution  No  less 
clear  and  undeniable,  however,  is  our  pre.ss- 
ing  and  overdue  obligation  to  eradicate- 
once  and  for  all — the  problems  and  city  core 
areas 

.\t  .1  time  when  the  Nation  requires  the 
maximum  possible  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels,  and  the  maximum 
poKJJible  contribution  by  the  private  .sector 
of  the  economy,  curtailing  the  ft.scal  effec- 
tiveness of  suites  and  municipalities  is  an 
unwise  course. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program  is  to  eliminate  pollution  I 
agree  that  new  steps  may  be  needed  at  this 
time  to  permit  the  Federal  CSovernment  to 
meet  its  .share  of  the  cost  more  quickly 

'  .\  Federal  program  designed  to  achieve  a 
specific  functional  purpose  should  not  be 
used,  however,  as  a  vehicle  to  eliminate  or 
test  the  possibility  of  eliminating  the  t^ix 
exemption  for  municipal  and  state  bonds — a 
drastic  change  In  public  policy, 

2    tSER  C  HARCES 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  a  munici- 
pality issuing  bonds  under  a  debt  service 
contract  must  establish  user  charges  sufficient 
to  .uiioriize  construction  cost«.  provide  tor 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  build  a  re- 
serve lor  expansion  and  repl.icement 

While  I  ,uTi  not  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  user  charges,  this  provision  concerns  me 
for  several  reasons 

It  IS  inappropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  mandate  the  specific  way  in  which 
a  lociil  government  should  meet  its  commit- 
ment to  pay  lor  and  operate  a  ."^ewage  treat- 
ment plant 

User  charges  may  not  always  be  the  most 
equitable  or  wisest  way  to  support  such 
projects.  In  some  cases  a  combination  of  a 
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user  ch.irge,   a-ssessments.   and   the  property 
t.ix  is  most  equlUible  and  efficient. 

Local  governments  need  flexibility  In  fiscal 
matters  more  than  at  any  other  time  In  his- 
tory I  believe  it  unwise  for  Congress  to  re- 
strict the  financial  flexibility  of  local  govern- 
ment in  this  way 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  whether 
the  full  cost  of  operating  and  replacing  sew- 
age treatment  plants  as  well  as  their  Initial 
construction,  as  called  for  In  the  user  charge 
proposal,  should  be  borne  directly  and  en- 
tirely by  Just  the  municipality  concerned,  re- 
gardless of  the  revenue  source 

Those  who  may  benefit  most  from  treat- 
ment facilities  are  not  necessarily  In  the  Im- 
mediate community  but  are  perhaps  down- 
stream, even  in  another  slate 

The  proposed  bill  seems  to  provide  that  the 
user  charge  also  be  sufficient  to  cover  replace- 
ment and  expansion  needs  of  the  plant.  While 
the  bill  Is  not  clear  on  this  point,  the  concept 
must  be  treated  carefully. 

New  York  law,  lor  example,  prohibits  the 
use  of  reserve  funds  for  expansion  when  the 
original  system  Is  paid  for  by  benefit  assess- 
ment 

This  theory  Is  sound  -those  paying  for 
present  benefits  should  not  also  have  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  of  future  generations. 

User  charges  sufficient  to  cover  amortiza- 
tion, operation  and  replacement  would  be 
substantial  They  could  be  a  major  deterrent 
to  a  community  seeking  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government,  even 
though  the  community  had  other  fiscal  re- 
sources adequate  to  meet  Its  commitments. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
waive  the  requirement  for  user  charges  "If 
such  charges  would  not  serve  to  Improve  the 
financial  capability  and  efficiency  of  the  waste 
treatment  system.'  This  provision  Is  not 
clear. 

Even  with  clarification,  however.  It  seems  to 
me  that  basic  concepts  are  being  seriously 
Jeopardized, 

The  user  charge  provisions  as  a  whole 
should  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  a  gen- 
eral provision  requiring  the  Secretary  to  ob- 
Uln  necessary  assurance  that  the  locality  will 
meet  its  financial  commltnients. 

3,    TEN    I'KRCENT    MAXIMUM    DEBT    SERVICE    CON- 
IBACTS    PER    STATE 

H,R.  15907  provides  that  contracts  in  any 
one  state  In  any  one  ye;u-  shall  not  exceed 
10  i>er  cent  of  the  total  amount  available  for 
contracts  in  that  fiscal  year. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  celling  which  Is  arbl- 
Uary  and  not  related  to  needs.  CeUlngs  often 
tend  to  dlficrimlnale  against  those  states  In 
which  needs  are  greatest. 

While  the  bill  does  provide  that  any  con- 
tract funds  not  obligated  within  a  particular 
year  shall  be  available  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
without  regard  to  the  10  per  cent  state  limi- 
tation, this  could  delay  the  start  of  approved 
projects. 

The  10  per  cent  limitation  also  raises  a  very 
practical  question  In  the  case  of  large  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

In  New  York  City,  one  project  alone  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $220"  million.  Under  the  10  per 
cent  limitation.  New  York  could  receive  in 
fiscal  1969  a  contract  allotment  of  $47,5 
million. 

Under  the  grant  program.  New  York  could 
receive  approximately  $17  million.  Thus,  the 
total  available  to  the  State  would  be  $64.5 
million,  but  the  Federal  share  of  this  one 
plant  is  $121  million. 

The  10  per  cent  per  state  ceiling  should  be 
removed.  If  there  are  to  be  limitations,  how- 
ever, they  should  be  related  to  need  and 
speed. 

4.    PREFINANCING 

In  1965  and  again  In  1966.  I  called  for  Fed- 
eral encouragement  of  state  and  local  action 
by  authorizing  Federal  reimbursement  from 
future  allocations  if  sUtes  and  localities  pre- 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 

H.R.  15907,  however,  eliminates  this  pro- 


vision. It  would  not  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment for  projects  InlUated  after  July  1.  1968. 
When  Congress  approved  the  pre-flnanclng 
provision  in  1966,  It  recognlaed  that  slates 
and  localities  should  not  be  penalized  for 
demonstrating  initiative.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  penalize  the  State  of  New  York 
for  adopting  a  Pure  Waters  program  to 
quickly  eliminate  water  pollution. 

New  York  anticipates  approval  of  $534  mil- 
lion worth  of  projects  during  the  coming 
Federal  fiscal  year.  We  expect  these  projects 
to  be  eligible  for  the  full  55  per  cent  Federal 
share  established  by  law. 

A  55  per  cent  share  of  New  York  States 
$534  million  program  for  Federal  fiscal  1969 
would  be  f294  million— 42  per  cent  of  the 
total  nationwide  authorization  of  $700  mil- 
lion. Obviously,  New  York  State  could  not 
realistically  expect  to  receive  42  per  cent  of 
the  total  authorization. 

Ill  fiscal  1970,  however,  when  the  Federal 
.^ulhorizatlon  goes  to  $1  billion.  New  York 
State's  construction  program  will  decre.ise 
to  $375  million. 

In  1971.  with  a  Federal  authorization  of 
$1  230  billion.  New  York's  program  needs  are 
estimated  to  be  $325  mlUlon,  In  1972,  the 
l;ist  phase  of  New  York's  six-year  program, 
needs  will  further  decrease  to  approximately 
$140  million. 

In  other  words,  because  the  Slate  of  New 
York  has  acted  to  meet  its  needs  now.  its 
construction  requirements  are  peaking  In 
Federal  fiscal  1969,  well  before  the  nation- 
wide peak  provided  for  by  the  authorizations 
enacted  by  Congress, 

Retention  of  the  reimbursement  provision 
will  advance  the  national  goal  of  abating 
pollution  as  quickly  as  possible  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Construction  costs  are  rising  rapidly.  It  Is 
prudent  fiscal  management  to  meet  the  needs 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  Is  consistent  with  Congressional  Intent 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  share  in 
the  cost  of  constructing  approved  sewage 
treatment  works. 

It  Is  essential  that  a  pre-flnancing  provi- 
sion be  included  In  this  pending  legislation. 
Such  a  provision  should  apply  to  all  proj- 
ects approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  eligible  for  Federal  assistance, 
whether  or  not  such  assistance  Is  available 
at  the  time  of  approval. 

These  then  are  four  major  objections  to 
H,R.  15907,  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  they 
be  corrected  if  the  effort  to  eUmlnate  water 
pollution  is  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Efforts  of  states  such  as  New  York  would  be 
seriously  Jeopardized  by  provisions  in  this 
proposed  bill. 

NEW    TORK   state's    PtmB   WATERS    PROGRAM 

TTie  State  of  New  York  is  achieving  dra- 
matic steps  toward  Its  goal  of  cleaning  up 
all  waters  by  1972,  The  people's  overwhelm- 
ing 4  to  1  mandate  approving  the  Pure 
Waters  Bond  Issue  in  1965  Is  being  vigorously 
Implemented, 

As  of  April  1,  we  have  in  process  273  local 
sewage  treatment  works  projects  with  a  total 
cost  of  over  $1  billion. 

An  Important  reason  for  this  rapid  prog- 
ress is  that  since  1962  New  York  has  had  a 
program  of  100  per  cent  State  aid  for  locally 
initiated  comprehensive  sewage  planning 
studies  on  an  area-wide  basis. 

In  addition,  the  State  is  providing  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing sewage  treatment  plants. 

To  spur  Industry  to  construct  treatment 
facilities,  we  grant  real  property  tax  exemp- 
tions pad  a  one-year  depreciation  write-off. 

We  have  streamlined  our  enforcement  ma- 
chinery— 98  per  cent  of  all  pollution  is  under 
abatement  schedules.  Either  through  volun- 
tary agreements  or  legally  enforceable  orders, 
construction  timetables  establish  dates  for 
operation  of  required  treatment  works  by  our 
deadline  In  1972. 

We  have  established  model  standards  of 


water  quality.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  approved  standards  lor  each  of  our  river 
basins.  In  fact.  New  York  was  among  the  first 
states  to  have  its  sUindards  approved. 

We  are  installing  a  Stale-wide  network  of 
automated  water-quality  monitors  to  give  a 
record  of  the  water  (luality  four  times  every 
hour. 

When  pollution  exceeds  the  standard,  im- 
mediate action  can  be  taken.  Two  pilot  moni- 
tors have  been  In  operation  for  over  a  year. 
On  March  30,  contracts  were  let  lor  installa- 
tion ol  ten  additional  nionlUirs. 

We  have  established  the  New  York  .Slate 
Pure  Waters  Authority  to  lussist  iiiunlcipali- 
l;cs  111  eslablishlng  sewage  treatment  and 
.solid  waste  disposal  facilities.  It  can  help 
finance,  mobilize  scarce  technical  skills,  and 
effectu.aie  area-wide  service  systems. 

And  finally,  we  are  engaged  in  u  program 
<jf  water  pollution  control  research  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $500,000  annually. 

in  short,  New  York  Is  c.irrylng  out  the 
most  active,  c<jmprehcnslve  water  pollution 
control  program  in  the  Nation, 

Such  initiative  and  effort  and  that  of  other 
states  must  be  stimulated,  not  threatened  or 
undermined. 

Unwise  changes  in  Federal  policy  could 
threaten  the  momentum  and  c.ipabiUty  of 
state  and  local  governments,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government,  to  carry  out 
an  pffcnive  program  w  end  water  pollution. 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 

Mr,  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1915,  ap- 
proximately 2  million  Armenians  living 
in  Turkey  were  put  to  death  either  by 
outrisht  massacres  or  by  the  depreda- 
tions visited  upon  them  as  they  were 
driven  from  their  homes  to  the  deserts 
of  Syria. 

This  act  of  penocide  essentially  elim- 
inated all  the  Araienians  in  Turkey  who 
had  been  living  on  their  ancestral  lands 
in  their  ancient  homeland.  The  world 
took  note  of  these  happenings  when  they 
occurred  but  because  a  world  war  was 
occupying  the  energies  of  the  enlight- 
ened nations,  retribution  for  the  Ar- 
menians was  postponed  until  after  the 
war. 

Our  own  President  Wood  row  Wilson 
drew  the  boundaries  of  a  renascent  in- 
dependent Armenia  at  the  behest  of  the 
Allied  Powers.  However,  when  the  new 
country  thus  created,  suffering  the 
pangs  of  rebirth  amidst  famine  and 
bankruptcy,  was  attacked  from  the  west 
by  Turkey  and  the  east  by  Russia,  the 
world  looked  the  other  way.  Soon  the 
Armenian  massacres  were  forgotten. 
Hitler,  when  admonished  by  his  aides, 
that  killing  the  Jews  would  brmg  the 
wrath  of  the  world  upon  Germany,  re- 
plied, "Who  remembers  the  Armenian 
genocide?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  joint  res- 
olution. House  Joint  Resolution  1151,  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr,  Daniels],  calling 
for  the  designation  of  April  24  as  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day  by  Presidential 
proclamation  each  year  be  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
April  24  is  the  day  chosen  by  the  Ar- 
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menian  Nation  to  commpmorate  thp 
start  of  their  trek  to  Golgotha  in  the 
dark  year  of  1915. 


OIL    IMPORI"S    AND    OUR    DOLLAR 
DRAIN 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  iind  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  L-<  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas ■' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker  on  Januan,-  1. 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
special  statement,  declared 

I  want  •.)  discuss  with  the  .\mer!can  peo- 
ple .k  subtest  of  vital  concern  to  the  eco- 
nomlc  lieaUh  and  well-being  ot  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world  | 

It  la  "ur  international  b*Uanc«-of-poy- 1 
ments  [X)Sltlon. 

rhe  strenrtH  of  our  dollar  depends  on  the 
strength  "f  tb«t  position  ^ 

n>e  .soundiiesa  uf  the  free  world  monetary 
system,  which  rests  largely  on  the  dollar  also 
depends  nn  the  strength  <>f  that  position. 

To  the  average  citizen,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, .aid  the  strengrth  of  the  dollar  and  of 
the  international  monetr.iy  system,  are 
mesiiungless  phrases  They  seem  to  have 
irttle  relevance  to  our  dally  lives.  Yet  their 
consequences  touch  us  iJl — consumer  and 
captain  of  industry,  worker,  farmer,  and 
financier  i 

Since  then.  Congress  and  the  executive 
department  have  been  pursuini;  many 
avenues  m  an  att<-inpt  to  find  answers  to 
this  most  vexuik,'  ciuestlon — How  to  cure 
this  chronic  jxiyments'  deficit  As  the 
Pre.sident  ;)C)inted  nut.  when  the  outflow 
of  dollars  from  these  shores  is  greater 
than  our  t-anungs  and  credits  from  for- 
eign natioiLs.  a.  deficit  results  in  our  in- 
ternational iiccoimt*.  For  17  out  of  the 
last  18  years,  we  have  had  such  deficits. 
The  result — the  strength  of  the  US  dol- 
lar is  in  dire  circumstances  abroad  as 
well  as  here  at  home.  The  time  for  more 
talk,  more  vacillation,  more  waiting  has 
come  and  gone  The  time  for  immediate 
.ic-tion  IS  now.  unless  we  wish  to  invite 
total  chaos  in  our  monetary  system. 

E.XCF.SSIVE    OIL     IMPliRTS    CMSE    DUIIAR     DRAIN 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  one  area  where 
immediate  and  effective  action  could  be 
taken  which  would  add  greatly  to  the 
efforts  to  solve  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  I  refer  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
oil  imports  which  continues  to  grow  and 
grow  This  Nation  has  an  established 
program  to  limit  petroleum  imports  The 
mandatory  oil  import  program  has  been 
fiuictioiung  since  March  1959  Yet.  even 
with  the  program  which  has  done  much 
to  hold  down  imports,  jietroleum  imports 
are  this  Nations  largest  trade  deficit 
commodity 

Our  deficit  ui  petroleum  trade  is  a  very 
large  factor  in  the  overall  deficit  m  the 
U  S  international  balance  of  i)ayments. 
The  total  U  S  balance-ul-payments  defi- 
cit averaged  $2  83  billion  per  year  during 
the  .5-year  period  1960  to  1964  inclusive. 
The  deficit  in  petroleum  trade  amounted 
to  .$1  21  billion  yearly,  etjuivalent  to  43 
percent  of  the  total  deficit  in  our  balance 
oi  payments  In  1965,  and  again  in  1966, 
the  petroleum  trade  deficit  was  even 
greater  than  the  total  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 


The  facts  show  that  in  1965  the  total 
U  S  deficit  in  international  payments 
amounted  to  $1  335  biUirn  The  deficit  in 
petroleum  trade  was  $1  ti;i4  billion 

This  growing  trade  deficit  attnbutable 
to  increasing  petroleum  imports  and  de- 
clining [>etroleum  exj>orts  further  aggra- 
\ates  two  distinct  national  problems: 
First,  it  contributes  further  to  our  im- 
balance in  international  trade;  and  .sec- 
ond increasing  imports  of  crude  i)etro- 
leum  and  its  products  are  having  an 
ever-growing  adverse  influence  on  this 
Nation  s  10-year  decline  in  the  search  for 
and  development  of  new  i>etroleum  re- 
serves. 

DOMESTIC    INDl'sTRY    SITTFRINC 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  drilling 
of  exploratory  wells  for  new  sources  of 
supply  has  decreased  by  35  percent  As 
a  direct  result  of  this  serious  decline,  the 
Nations  crude-oil-reser\e  position  is 
suffering 

The  recently  announced  additions  to 
oil  reserves  show  that  the  crude  oil  life 
index  dropiied  from  11  years  at  the  end 
of  1966  to  10  3  years  at  the  end  of  1967. 
Including  1967.  yearend  crude  reserves 
have  declined  in  4  of  the  past  8  years. 

.ACTION     NEEDED    NOW 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning, these  matters  need  attention  now. 
The  President  has  the  authority  to  act 
and  to  act  decisively  to  cut  oil  imiwrvs  .\ 
substantial  reduction  in  the  level  of  oil 
imports  would  not  only  help  solve  our 
balance-of-payments  problem,  but  as 
equally  important  it  would  reverse  the 
adverse  trends  in  drilling  tor  oil  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
national  .security. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  ;ict  to  bring  this  about. 


AN     OUTSTANDING     KANSAS     LADY 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker,  amidst  an  era 
commonly  characterized  by  a  philosophy 
of  Let  the  other  fellow  do  it,  '  it  is  re- 
freshing to  know  mt;n  and  women  with 
a    can  do  '  attitude 

One  such  person  is  Mrs  Olive  White 
Garvey.  of  Wichita,  Kaiis  .  u  ^.'racious 
lady,  who  .seeks  no  headlines  or  applause 
for  lier  devotion  to  others  and  her  mean- 
ingful contributions  to  her  community 
and  State.  Her  industry  and  generosity 
are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  are 
acquainted  with  her. 

Mane  MacDoriald,  women's  stafi 
writer  for  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon, 
has  well  summarized  Mrs  Garvey  s  spirit 
and  accomplishments  in  a  recent  article. 
I  submit  the  article  for  inclusion  in  the 

RtCORD 

Her  View  of  WkmIta  KmiNC 
I  By  Mane  Mac  Donald  i 
Pri>m    the    lOth    floor   she   looks    out    over 
the  city 

Fruni  Her  privote  office  in  the  Garvey 
Building  she  loolcs  north  .icross  the  rooftops 
to  '.he  Loloriido  Derby  BlUg  ^>>'d  the  County 
Courthouse;  acroM  the  river  to  the  west  and 


bouthwest  she  sees  JeUs  strealtlng  across  the 
skv  to  and  from  the  Municipal  Airport 

From  her  apartment  in  Parklane  Towers, 
she  walks  out  on  a  balcony  at  dusk  to  see 
the  lights  of  the  shopping  centers  .ind  fac- 
tories 

It  IS  fitting  that  Olive  While  O.irvey 
should  be  able  to  look  out  over  the  area  that 
once    was    pralne  for    In    all    directions 

there  are  buildings,  oil  wells,  grain  elev.itors 
;ind  wheat  fields  that  are  a  part  of  the  Ici;- 
ary   from   her  huiband.   Ray   H.  Garvey. 

But    she    sees    other    things    ux)  .  .      the 
beauty  of  the  plains,  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
'he  fullness  tf  tlie  moon 
I  have  no  desire  to  live  any  place  except 
m    WtchlUi.  "    Mrs     Oiirvey    points    out       We 
h.ive    the    best    weather  .         the    best    food 
the  best  people. 
■  We   I  Ray  ;ind  II    used  to  have  a  summer 
liome  in  Evergreen.  Culo.  It  was  lovely  there 
but    I    didn't    like    the    sameness    of    it   .   .   . 
nothing  taut  evergreen  trees  and  no  place  to 
look    but    up 

In  Kansas  you  have  variety  .  .  .  the  color 
of  the  plains  I  like  to  travel  and  see  new 

places,  but  I  m  always  glad  to  get  home. 
I'm  most  comfortable  here  " 

Mrs  Ci.irvey,  who  is  chairman  of  the  new 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on  com- 
munity livabllity.  says  that  one  of  the  first 
accomplishments  of  that  group  will  be  to 
prepare  a  maillne  piece  that  will  inform  the 
public  of  what  Wichita  has  to  otier. 

"I  think  people  are  going  to  be  very  sur- 
prised t-o  know  what  is  available  here  in 
Wichita  Most  people  don  t  realize  how  much 
we   have   to  t.fler   in   Kansas  " 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  quiet, 
well  mannered  woman  She  has  served  on 
almost  every  important  civic  and  philan- 
thropic board  as  well  as  boards  and  com- 
mittees in  cultural  and  educational  cate-  ' 
gories  She  lias  received  numerous  citations 
and  honors. 

■Far  more  than  1  deserve,"  5,he  will  tell 
you 

Much  has  been  said  about  her  business 
acumen  She  took  over  the  reins  of  the  Gar- 
vey holdings  after  her  husband  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  .iccldent  in  1959.  She  is 
president  of  Garvey   Enterprises 

Asked  If  her  liusband  approved  of  workir.c 
women  she  replies.  "Well,  he  never  talked 
about  It  But  he  felt  that  I  should  under- 
stand the  business  In  fact,  I  had  to  make 
out  my  own  income  u\\.  which  1  didn  t  ap- 
preciate .  .    at  the  time  " 

While  her  time  is  lier  own.  Mrs  Garvey 
usually  puts  in  from  live  to  six  hours  a  clay 
in  t-he  office  Much  more  time  Is  spent  in 
board  meetings  and  at  the  meetings  of 
numerous  conunittees  oq  which  she  still 
serves 

.\t  a  recent  state  convention  of  the  Kan- 
sas Press  Women's  Assolcatlon.  Mrs  tiarvey 
was  honored  as  a  KFPW  Patron  member  In 
helf  acceptance  speech  she  spoke  wistfully  of 
her  own  writing   aspirations 

"I've  always  scnbbed.  I  think  I  wrote  my 
first  story  at  the  age  of  7  I'm  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  theater  and  I  think  .  .  if,  I 
could  I  would  Specialize  In  this  field 

•  But  Im  like  the  woman  in  my  favorite 
cartoon  just  when  I  think  I'm  going  to 

have  the  time  I  get  put  on  another  com- 
mittee I  think  that  sums  me  up  pretty 
well      she  says. 

Many  people  marvel  at  her  ability  to  get 
things  done.  She  believes  it  is  because  she 
concentrates  on  the  "work  at  hand  " 

I  try  to  take  care  of  one  thing  at  a  time 
It  s  when  people  get  involved  in  too  many 
things  at  once  that  they  get  conlused.  I'm 
always  clearing  the  decks  for  the  next  order 
of  business  " 

One  way  in  which  she  manages  is  to  keep 
her  home  In  such  condition  that  it  can  be 
welt  cared  for  with  a  minimum  t^l  time 

•That  Is  one  reason  I  moved  from  my  liome 
( the  Oarveys  lived  for  many  years  in  a  spa- 
clous  Eastborough  home)  to  Parklane  Towers 
my  home  there  Is  easy  to  keep  clean.  " 
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While  she  doesn't  dislike  cooking,  Mrs. 
Cl.trvey  admits  .'■he  eats  out  most  of  the  time. 
Altliough  her  husband  was  a  collector  (he 
li.id  a  magnificent  collection  of  cameo  pins 
and  rings  I  his  wife  only  collects  small  things 
of  no  intrinsic  value,  'something  that  won't 
take  much  space,  to  remind  me  of  places 
I  ve   ijeen" 

She  has  been  many  places  in  lier  travels — 
to  .^oulh  and  Central  America;  Scandinavia; 
three  times  to  Western  Europe,  twice  to 
Spain.  Portugal,  Italy  and  the  Orient. 

she  travels  on  the  spur  of  tlie  moment, 
usually  with  a  group  and  never  alone. 

Her  WTitmg  ;iblliiy  comes  in  handy  on  her 
trips  .  .  .  also  her  enjoyment  in  sharing 
good  things  with  others  she  keeps  a  de- 
tailed account  of  lier  travels  and  puts  them 
into  interesting  travel-letters  to  be  shared 
with  her  family,  fneiids,  and  the  office" 
back  home 

"The  most  mterestlnc  thing  to  me  about 
traveling  is  the  people  I  meet  They  are 
what  I  remember.  "  she  s.iys  Perhaps  her 
interest  in  others  is  the  key  to  her  youthful 
appearance 

She  looks  much  youncer  than  her  70-some 
years  Her  calm,  unruttled  m.inner  is  com- 
pletely lacking  m  the  mannerisms  usually 
associated  with  a  person  that  age. 

She  wears  beautifully-cut  classic  suits 
and  dresses  short  enough  to  be  in  style  and 
lone  enouKh  to  l)e  ladylike  Although  she 
once  favored  soft  blues,  she  now  admits  she 
likes  the  more  vibrant  colors 

She  avoids  discussing  her  personal  life, 
but  in  talking  about  t<)day's  youth  she 
speaks  a  bit  nostalgically  about  the  days 
when  she  and  her  sister  picked  violets  in 
the  woods"  and  when  her  children  were 
growing  up  in  the  small  community  of 
Colby,  Kans 

"You  know  (..ne  of  the  things  I  feel  has 
been  lost  to  children  is  the  opportunity  to 
grow  up  surrounded  by  the  things  of  na- 
ture .  .  .  tiees  .  .  woods  .  .  .  animals. 
Maybe  that  is  why  so  many  young  people 
love  stuffed  animals   " 

She  laments  the  fact  that  most  mothers 
have  to  serve  as  chauffeurs  for  their  chil- 
dren, 'It's  Just  not  safe  for  children  to  walk 
any    more  the    traffic        .    .    and    other 

dangers  " 

I'he  role  of  'Aomen  in  the  world  concerns 
her  a  bit  I  think  women  are  just  as  smart 
as    men    .  '.hey    have   equal   ability    .    .    . 

but  in  a  different  way  When  a  woman  be- 
comes too  dominant  in  the  home  she  deprives 
the  man  of  leadership  and  I  don't  think  this 
is  to  the  best  interest  ot  the  family  .  .  . 
or  the  woman" 

Mrs  Garvey  iiad  fulfilled  her  role  as  wife 
and  mother  before  entering  the  business 
world. 

She  was  born  m  .^rkanE;is  City  and  moved 
with  her  family  to  Topeka  at  the  age  of 
nine.  In  1910  -he  entered  Washburn  tfni- 
verslty. 

It  was  there  she  met  Ray  Garvey.  a  young 
l.iw  student  vi,ho  fell  so  in  love  with  her 
pretty  smile  that  lie  made  provision  in  his 
Will  for  the  Olive  While  Garvey  Scholarships 
to  be  awarded  to  Washburn  University  girls 
in  their  junior  year  (the  year  Ray  and  Olive 
became  engaged  l    with   the   prettiest  smiles. 

They  were  married  In  1916  and  moved  to 
Colljy.  Kan.,  where  he  was  elected  county 
attorney  Their  children.  Ruth  iMrs.  H.  Ber- 
nard Fink).  Olivia  I  Mrs.  George  A.  Lincoln), 
WiUard  and  James  were  born  there. 

During  those  years  of  marriage  she  did 
most  of  lier  housework,  sewed  and  look  an 
r.ctlve  interest  in  the  Colby  Civic  Improve- 
ment Club  After  the  family  moved  to  Wi- 
chita lier  family  and  civic  responsibilities 
i;rcw 

At  the  lime  of  her  husband's  death  they 
were  only  seven  years  away  from  their  50th 
anniversary. 

Now  he  is  gone  and,  of  the  children,  only 
Wlllard  Garvey  still  resides  in  Wichita.  Al- 


though she  has  21  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren,  many  of  those,  too,  are 
scattered. 

Although  she  doesn't  dwell  on  her  widow- 
hood, one  senses  her  deep  feeling  of  loss  On 
her  desk  Is  a  picture  of  her  late  husband, 
one  of  many  to  be  seen  in  the  office  and  in 
her  home.  And  on  the  shelves  of  her  office 
cabinet  are  stacks  of  clippings,  papers  and  a 
large  note  book  filled  with  typed  pages  These 
are  part  of  the  material  being  compiled  into 
a  book. 

Although  she  could  afford  a  nationally 
known  writer  with  whom  to  collaborate  on 
this  iinportant  work.  Mrs  Garvey  turned  lo 
a  local  writer. 

After  all  it  takes  a  Kansan  lo  write  the 
.story  of  the  man  responsible  for  the  Garvey 
Building,  Parklane  Towers  and  so  many  other 
things  that  are  a  part  of  her  life  .  .  .  her  hus- 
band. Rav  H.  Garvev. 


TIME  TO  ACT  AGAINST  F'DA 
STALLING 

Mr.  H03MER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  le- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
27,  1967,  I  introduced  H.R.  11837.  a  bill 
to  curb  the  Food  and  DruK  Administra- 
tion's power  to  regulate  food  supple- 
ments, including  vitamins.  This  le.cisla- 
tion  has  bipartisan  support  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  64  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  25  States 
have  either  cosponsored  or  introduced 
identical  bills  because  they  feel  strongly 
that  the  views  of  their  constituents  are 
important  enough  to  take  action  to  curb 
FDA's  power  in  this  particular  area. 

The  move  springs  from  an  FDA  food 
supplement  order,  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  June  18,  1966.  lo  which 
users  of  food  .•■.upplements  throughout 
the  Nation  strongly  object.  This  pro- 
posed regulation  would  have  required  a 
label  which  read : 

vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  in 
abundant  amounts  by  the  foods  we  eat. 
The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  recommends  that 
dietary  needs  be  satisfied  by  foods.  Except 
for  persons  with  special  medical  needs,  there 
Is  no  scientific  basis  for  recommending  rou- 
tine use  of  dietary  supplements. 

This  proposed  directive  is  greatly  in 
variance  with  the  most  recent  surveys 
of  the  Department  of  Asriculture  which 
indicate  that  40  percent  of  our  boys  and 
60  percent  of  our  girls  have  a  vei-y  poor 
diet,  one  which  will  not  permit  maxi- 
mum health,  strength,  and  full  cnerpy. 
The  Government  report  indicates  that 
the  American  diet,  nothing  to  brag  of  10 
years  ago,  has  worsened  by  15  to  20  per- 
cent since  that  time.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  books,  among  other  repu- 
table books,  inform  us  that  if  all  of  the 
amino  acids  are  not  jjresent  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  body  to  use  the  one  or 
two  which  are  present.  Vitamin  short- 
ages are  very  common. 

Despite  the  strong  congressional  con- 
cern, as  shown  by  the  64  bills  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
there  is  no  departmental  report  forth- 
coming from  '^he  Department  of  Health. 


Education,  and  Labor  although  it  was 
requested  on  August  1,  1967,  by  the  com- 
mittee's chairman,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers. On  three  occasions  I  wrote  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  of 
HEW  who  replied  twice  with  evasive 
answers  about  when  the  report  would  be 
submitted  to  the  committee.  He  did  not 
respond  to  my  March  12  letter  and  fol- 
lowing ia  the  letter  I  wrote  to  him  on 
April  23,  1968: 

Mr   Ha;  rn  K   Hi.iTT. 

Assistant  S'-crctarii  for  Legislation.  Dcpart- 
partmrnt  of  Health,  f:ducation.  and 
Wflrarr,   Washington.  DC. 

Dl.\u  Mr.  Huitt:  This  is  my  fourth  IctU'r 
to  the  Department  about  a  report  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  11837,  requested  by  Chairman  Har- 
ley O.  -Staggers.  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,   on   August   1,   1967. 

In  ri-'sponse  to  my  letters  of  October  17. 
1967  and  Januarv  4,  1968,  you  first  told  me 
that  tills  bill  "involves  substantial  staff 
work  "  and  "the  many  demands  made  upon 
the  imie  of  our  very  limited  legislation 
staff  in  tills  office  and  in  the  Office  of  tlie 
General  Counsel"  were  m  part  attrlbuuil  to 
the  delay  in  furnishing  the  report  However, 
in  your  January  10th  letter  you  said  you 
expected  lo  have  the  report  ready  soon  lor 
clearance    within    the    Executive    Branch. 

I  wrote  to  you  again  on  March  12lh  be- 
cause the  report  was  not  lorthcoming.  'Vou 
have  not  replied  unless  you  <  onsider  the 
call  at  my  office  by  your  .Special  Assistant. 
Mr.  Jerome  T,  Murphy,  was  sufficient  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry.  In  explaining  the  dc- 
l.iy  m  the  report,  Mr.  Murphy  did  not  t;ive 
the  reasons  set  forth  in  your  letters  but 
said  that  no  report  would  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Department  until  the  Food  and 
Drug  .'Administration  liolds  public  hearings 
on  food  supplement  regulations.  These 
hearings  will  start  on  May  21st  How  lone 
do  you  predict  they  will  continue'.^  Is  it  true 
that,  despite  the  introduction  of  64  bills  by 
Members  of  Congress  who  want  to  curb  the 
power  ol  the  FDA  m  the  area  of  food  supple- 
ments and  vitamins,  the  Department  is 
withholding  the  requested  report  on  H.R. 
11837  until  completion  of  the  FT)A  public 
hearings'.' 

I   shall   appreciate   an    immediate.    -ATitten 
response   lo   my   cjuestions. 
.Sincerely   yours. 

Craig  Hcjsmer. 
Member  of  Congress. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  which 
appeared  in  the  April  18,  1968,  i,ssue  of 
the  Evening  Star: 

Dr.  Goddard's  War  an  Effrontery 

Dr.  James  L.  Goddard.  commissioner  of 
food  and  drugs,  is  back  In  the  saddle  again. 
He  has  announced  a  new  assault  upon  an  old 
target-  vitamin  supplements.  He  want.s  to 
impose  his  own  judgment  land  the  judcment 
of  his  resident  expert-si  upon  a  free  society. 
Out  of  his  way!  Hearings  begin  on  May  21 

This  long-delayed  war  upon  vitamins  v.ill 
be  Superdoc's  second  major  campaign  of  the 
year.  Back  in  January,  he  began  assailing  the 
■efficacy"  of  certain  old-line  products.  He 
pronounced  a  whole  croup  ot  drugs,  known 
as  the  bioflavonoids,  to  be  ineffective  lor  man 
in  anv  fondilion.  Whereupon  he  set  in  mo- 
tion the  legal  machinery  t/i  pet  them  off  the 
market. 

In  making  liis  declaration  as  to  the  bio- 
flavonoids. Dr.  Goddard  cho.se  to  ignore  the 
testimony  of  reputaOTe  physicians,  writing  in 
reputable  medical  journals,  that  these  citrus 
derivatives  are  indeed  effective  for  some  men 
m  some  conditions.  Consensus  is  the  magic 
words,  these  clays,  and  the  consensus  of 
Superdoc's  advisory  committee  was  that  these 
particular  drugs  were  no  damn  good.  He  pro- 
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menlan  Nation  to  commemorate  thf 
start  of  their  trek  to  GolKotha  m  the 
dark  year  of  1915 


OIL    IMPORI"S    AND    oLH    UUt  l.AH 
DRAIN 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rerjuest  of  the  gentleman 
trom  Kansas  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker  on  January  1. 
the  I»rt>sident  of  the  UniK-d  States,  in  a 
s-peclal  statement,  declared: 

I  wftiu  •<>  luiviss  with  ttie  Amerloan  peo- 
ple ii  sut)le< '.  '!  vitAl  concern  '.o  the  eco- 
nonuc  health  mcl  well-t>eing  .if  this  NiiUon 
anU  the  free  world 

It  i.s  air  ihternaUonal  b«lano«-of-pay- . 
ments  in->suiv>n 

ITie  stretiK**»  of  nur  clolUr  depends  on  the 
strength  cf  tLmt  p<Jsltlon 

The  stiundiieas  of  the  free  world  monetary 
system,  which  rests  larRely  on  the  dollar.  iiUo 
depends  ■•n  the  strength  of  that  position. 

To  the  average  citUen.  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, .\nd  the  strentrth  of  the  dollar  iind  ""'f 
the  international  inorptMy  lystem.  .vre 
meaiungless  phrases  They  seem  to  have 
little  relevance  Ui  our  dally  lives  Yet  their 
consequences  "ouch  us  .ill  -consumer  .aid 
captain  of  industry,  worker  [.irnier.  and 
financier 

Since  then.  Congress  and  the  executive 
tlepartment  have  been  pursuuit;  many 
avenues  in  an  attempt  to  find  answers  to 
this  most  vexing  question — How  to  cure 
this  chronic  payments'  deficit  As  the 
President  i>ointecl  out,  when  the  outflow 
of  dollar.s  from  these  shores  is  greater 
than  our  earnings  and  credits  from  for- 
eign natiorus,  .i  deficit  results  In  our  in- 
teniatloual  accoimts  For  17  out  of  the 
Uu^t  18  years,  we  have  had  .such  deficits. 
The  result — ihe  urength  of  the  U  S  dol- 
lar is  in  dire  circumstances  abroad  as 
well  as  here  at  home  The  time  for  more 
talk,  more  vacillation,  more  waiting  has 
come  and  gone  The  tune  for  immediate 
ivctlon  IS  now.  luiless  we  wish  to  invite 
total  chaos  in  our  monetary  system 

HXCESSIVE     OIL     IMPORTS    CAISE    DOI  LAR    IIRAIM 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  one  area  where 
immediate  and  effective  action  could  be 
'aken  which  would  add  greatly  to  the 
efforts  to  solve  our  balance-of-payments 
dpticit  I  refer  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
oil  imports  which  continues  to  grow  and 
grow  This  Nation  has  an  established 
program  W  limit  petroleum  imports  The 
mandatory  oil  import  program  has  been 
fiuictioning  since  March  1959  Yet.  even 
with  the  program  which  has  done  much 
to  hold  down  imports,  i^etroleum  imports 
are  this  Nations  largest  trade  deficit 
commodity 

Our  deficit  ui  ijetroleum  trade  is  a  very 
large  factor  in  the  overall  deficit  in  the 
U  S.  international  balance  of  payments. 
I  he  total  U  8  balance-of-paymenls  defi- 
cit averaged  $2  83  billion  per  year  during 
tiie  5-year  period  1960  to  1964.  inclusive. 
The  deficit  in  petroleum  trade  amounted 
to  SI  27  billion  yearly,  equivalent  to  45 
percent  of  the  total  deficit  in  our  balance 
oi  payment*  In  1965.  and  again  in  1966. 
the  petroleum  trade  deficit  was  even 
greater  than  the  total  deficit  in  the  US. 
balance  of  payments. 


The  facts  show  that  in  1965  tiie  total 
U  S  deficit  in  international  payment.s 
amounted  to  $1  J35  blUun  Tlie  deficit  in 
[letroleum  trade  was  $1  ti:i4  billion 

Tins  growing  trade  deficit  attributable 
to  mcrea-sing  (jetroleum  imports  and  de- 
clining petroleum  ext>orts  further  aggra- 
vates two  distinct  national  problems: 
Hrst.  It  contributes  further  to  our  im- 
balance in  international  trade:  and  sec- 
ond, increasing  imports  of  crude  |)etro- 
leum  and  its  products  are  having  an 
ever-growing  adverse  infiuence  on  this 
Nation  -s  lO-year  decline  in  the  search  for 
and  development  of  new  jtetroleum  re- 
serves. 

DOVtSTIC    t.NDr>TllY    HirTfRINO 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  drilling 
of  exploratory  wells  for  new  sources  of 
.Nupply  has  decrea.sed  by  :)5  i>ercenl  As 
a  direct  result  of  this  .serious  decline,  the 
Nations  crude-oil-reser\e  position  is 
suffering. 

The  recently  announced  additions  to 
oil  reserves  show  that  the  crude  oil  life 
index  dropped  from  11  years  at  the  end 
of  1966  to  10  3  years  at  the  end  of  1967 
Including  1967.  yearend  crude  reserves 
have  declined  in  4  of  the  past  8  years. 

ACnoN     NHOED    Now 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning, these  matters  need  attention  now. 
The  President  has  the  authority  to  act 
and  to  act  decisively  to  cut  oil  imports  \ 
subsUntial  reduction  in  the  level  of  oil 
imports  would  not  only  help  .solve  our 
balance-of-payments  jiroblem.  but  as 
equally  imporunt  it  would  reverse  the 
adverse  trends  in  drilling  for  oil  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
national  security 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  .ut  '.o  bring  this  about 


AN    outst;andin( ;    kan-as    l.\dy 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker  I  i  k  inani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  leir.arks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recuhd  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker,  amidst  an  era 
commonly  characterized  by  a  philosophy 
(if  ■  Let  the  other  fellow  do  it.  it  is  re- 
freslung  to  know  men  and  women  with 
a  "can  do'  attitude 

One  such  person  is  Mrs  Olive  White 
Garvey.  of  Wichita,  Kans  .  a  gracious 
lady,  who  seeks  no  headlines  or  applause 
for  her  devotion  to  others  and  her  mean- 
ingful contributions  to  her  community 
and  State  Her  industry  and  genero.sUy 
are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  are 
acquainted  with  her 

Mane  MacDonald.  women's  stafi 
writer  for  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon, 
has  well  summarized  Mrs  Garvey  s  spirit 
and  accomplishments  in  a  recent  article. 
I  submit  the  article  for  inclusion  m  Ihe 
Record 

Her  Visw  <<r  Wichita  FrrrtNC 
By  Mane  MacDcm.ild) 

From  the  10th  Boor  she  looks  out  over 
the  city 

From  her  prt-. iite  office  in  the  G.irvey 
Biilldlog  she  looks  north  across  the  rooftops 
tri  the  Colorado  Derby  BlUg  and  Ihe  County 
Courthouse,  across  the  river  to  the  west  and 


southwest  she  sees  Jets  strp^ikmg  .icmss  the 
skv  u>  and  from  the  Municipal  Airport. 

fY.>m  her  .ipartment  In  Porklane  Towers, 
she  w.ilks  out  on  ,i  balcony  at  dusk  to  see 
the  luhts  (..f  the  shopping  centers  and  Vic- 
tories 

It  IS  fitting  that  Olive  White  C.irvey 
should  be  able  U)  look  out  over  the  area  that 
once    was    pralne  for    In    all    directions 

there  are  buildings,  oil  wells,  grain  elevators 
and  whent  lirids  that  are  a  part  of  the  leg- 
acy  from   her  luuband    Ray   H    Oarvey. 

But    she    sees    other    things    too  .  .      the 

beavity  of  the  plains,  the  glory  of  the  sunset 

'he  fullness  if  the  moon 

I  have  no  desire  to  live  any  place  except 

in    Wichu.il.'     Mrs    Oarvey    [Kjlnts   out       We 

have    'he    best    weather  the    best    food 

the  best  people 

We   I  Ray  and  1 1    used  to  have  a  summer 

home  in  Evergreen.  Colo    It  was  lovely  there 

hut    I    dldnt    like    the    sameness    of    It  . 

nothing  but  evergreen  trees  and  no  place  to 

loolt     hut     up 

In  Kansas  you  have  variety  the  color 

of  the  plains  I  like  to  travel  and  see  new 

places,  but  Im  always  glad  to  get  home, 
i'tn  most  comfort.^ble  here  " 

Mrs  CJarvey.  who  is  chairman  of  the  new 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on  coni- 
municy  livabllity.  says  that  one  of  the  first 
accomplishments  of  that  group  will  be  to 
prepare  a  mailing  piece  that  will  inform  the 
public  of  what  Wichita  has  to  oHer. 

"I  thlnlc  people  are  going  to  be  very  sur- 
prised to  know  what  is  available  here  in 
Wichita  Most  people  don't  realize  how  much 
we   have   to  <i(Ier   in   Kansas" 

Much  hns  been  written  about  this  quiet, 
well  m.mnered  woman.  She  has  served  on 
almost  every  Important  civic  and  phllan- 
thnipic  board  as  well  as  boards  and  com- 
mittees in  cultural  and  educational  cate- 
gories. She  has  received  numerous  citations 
and  honors 

Far  more  than  I  deserve."  she  will  tell 
you 

Much  has  been  said  about  her  business 
.icumen  She  took  over  the  reins  of  the  Oar- 
vey holdings  after  her  husband  was  killed 
m  an  automobile  accident  In  1959  She  is 
president  L^f  Garvey  Enterprises 

Asked  If  her  husband  approved  of  working 
women  she  replies.  "Well,  he  never  talked 
about  it  But  he  fell  that  I  should  under- 
suind  the  business  In  fact  I  had  to  make 
out  my  own  income  U\x.  which  I  dldn  t  ap- 
preciate       at  the  time  ' 

While  her  time  is  her  own.  Mrs  Oarvey 
usually  puts  in  from  five  to  ki.x  hours  a  day 
in  the  office  Much  more  time  is  spent  In 
board  meetings  and  at  the  meetings  of 
numerous  committees  on  which  she  still 
serves 

AX.  .1  recent  state  convention  (jf  the  Kan- 
sas Press  Women  s  Assoication.  Mrs  Oarvey 
was  honored  .is  a  KFPW  Patron  member  In 
her  acceptance  speech  the  spoke  wistfully  if 
her   own   writing   aspirations 

I've  always  scribbed  I  think  I  wrote  my 
first  stiiry  at  the  age  of  7  Im  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  theater  and  I  think  .  if.  I 
could  I  would  l^ecialize  in  this  field 

But  Im  like  the  woman  in  my  favorite 
cartoon  just  when  I  think  Im  going  tj 

have  the  time  I  get  put  on  another  com- 
mittee I  think  that  sums  me  up  pretty 
well      she  says 

Many  people  marvel  at  her  ability  to  get 
things  done  She  believes  it  is  because  she 
concentrates  on  the  "work  at  hand" 

I  try  to  take  care  of  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Its  when  people  get  Involved  in  too  many 
things  at  once  that  they  get  confused.  I  in 
always  clearing  the  decks  for  the  next  I'rder 
of  business  " 

One  way  in  which  she  manages  Is  tii  keep 
her  home  in  such  condition  that  it  can  be 
well  cared  lor  with  a  nunimum  ol  time. 

"That  Is  one  reason  I  moved  from  my  home 
I  the  Oarveys  lived  for  many  years  in  a  spa- 
cious Eastborough  homei  to  Parklane  Towers 
my  home  there  Is  easy  to  keep  clean.  " 
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While  she  doesn't  dislike  cooking,  Mrs. 
O.irvey  admlUs  she  eats  out  most  of  the  time. 

Although  her  husband  was  a  collector  (he 
had  a  niagniticent  collection  of  cameo  pins 
and  rings  1  his  wife  only  collects  small  things 
of  no  intrinsic  value,  •something  that  won't 
take  much  .space  to  remind  me  of  places 
I  ve   been  " 

She  has  been  many  jUacps  m  her  travels — 
to  .South  and  Central  America;  Scandinavia; 
three  times  to  Western  Europe,  twice  to 
Spain.  Portugal.  Italy  and  the  Orient 

She  travels  on  the  .spur  of  the  moment, 
usually  with  a  group  and  never  alone 

Her  WTlting  ability  conies  in  handy  on  her 
trips  also    her    enjoyment    m    sharing 

^nad  things  with  others  she  keeps  a  de- 
l.uled  account  of  her  travels  and  puts  them 
into  mterestuiK  travel-letters  to  be  .shared 
with  her  f.iniily,  inend.s.  and  "the  office" 
back   home 

■  The  most  iiitcre.stlnc  thing  to  me  about 
traveling  Is  the  people  I  meet  They  are 
what  I  remember,"  she  says  Perhaps  her 
Interest  in  others  is  the  key  to  her  youthful 
appearance 

She  looks  much  youncer  tlian  her  70-some 
years  Her  (aim  unrutlled  m.mner  is  com- 
pletelv  lacking  in  the  mannerisms  usually 
aKsociat<»d  with  a  person  that  age. 

She  wears  heautlfuUy-cut  cl.isslc  suits 
and  dresses  short  enouith  to  be  m  style  and 
long  enough  to  he  ladylike  Although  she 
once  favored  .soft  blues,  she  now  admits  she 
likes   the   more   vibrant  colors. 

She  avoids  discussing  her  personal  life, 
but  in  talking  about  t-<)day's  youth  she 
speaks  a  bit  nostalgically  about  the  days 
when  she  and  her  sister  "picked  violets  in 
the  woods"  and  when  her  children  were 
growing  vip  in  the  small  community  of 
Colby.  Kans 

"You  know  one  of  the  things  I  feel  has 
been  lost  to  children  is  the  opportunity  to 
prow  up  surrounded  by  the  things  of  na- 
ture tiees  .  woods  .  .  .  animals. 
Maybe  that  Is  whv  so  many  young  people 
love  sttitfed  animals  " 

She  laments  the  fact  that  most  mothers 
have  to  serve  as  chautleurs  for  their  chil- 
dren. "It's  Just  not  .'^afe  for  children  to  walk 
any    more  the    tr.iffic       .       and    other 

dangers 

The  role  of  women  in  the  world  concerns 
her  a  bit  I  think  women  are  Just  as  smart 
as    men    .  they    have   equal    ability    .    .    . 

but  In  a  different  way  When  a  woman  be- 
comes too  dominant  in  the  home  she  deprives 
the  man  of  leadership  and  I  don't  think  this 
Is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  family  .  .  . 
or  the  woman  " 

Mrs  Oarvey  !iad  fulfilled  her  role  as  wife 
and  mother  before  entering  the  business 
world. 

She  was  born  in  .\rkansa.s  City  and  moved 
With  her  family  to  Topeka  at  the  age  of 
nine  In  1910  she  entered  Washburn  Uni- 
versity, 

It  was  there  she  met  Ray  Garvey.  a  young 
law  student  who  fell  so  in  love  with  her 
pretty  smile  t.hat  he  made  provision  in  his 
will  for  the  Olive  White  Garvey  Scholarships 
t<5  be  awarded  to  Washburn  University  girls 
in  their  junior  year  (the  year  Ray  and  Olive 
became  engaged!    with   the   prettiest  smiles. 

They  were  married  In  1916  and  moved  to 
Colby  Kan  .  where  he  was  elected  county 
attorney  Their  children.  Ruth  (Mrs.  H.  Ber- 
nard Fink).  Olivia  i  Mrs.  George  A.  Lincoln), 
WlUard  and  James  were  born  there. 

During  those  years  of  marriage  she  did 
most  of  her  housework,  sewed  and  took  an 
r.ctlve  Interest  in  the  Colby  Chic  Improve- 
ment Club.  After  the  family  moved  to  Wi- 
chita her  family  and  civic  responsibilities 
yrew 

At  the  time  of  her  husband's  death  they 
were  only  seven  years  away  from  their  50th 
anniversary. 

Now  he  is  gone  and.  of  the  children,  only 
Wlllard  Garvey  still  resides  in  Wichita.  Al- 


though she  has  21  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren,  many  of  those,  too,  are 
scattered. 

Although  she  doesn't  dwell  on  her  widow- 
hood, one  senses  her  deep  feeling  of  loss.  On 
her  desk  Is  a  picture  of  her  late  husband, 
one  of  many  to  be  seen  in  the  office  and  in 
her  home.  And  on  the  shelves  of  her  office 
cabinet  are  stacks  of  clippings,  papers  and  a 
large  note  book  filled  with  typed  pages  These 
are  part  of  the  material  being  complied  Into 
a  book. 

Although  she  could  afford  a  liationnlly 
known  writer  with  whom  to  collaborate  on 
this  Important  work,  Mrs  Garvey  turned  to 
a  local  writer. 

After  all  It  takes  a  Kansan  to  write  the 
story  of  the  man  responsible  for  the  Garvey 
Building,  Parklane  Towers  and  so  many  other 
things  that  are  a  part  of  her  life  .  .  .  her  hus- 
band. Rav  H.  Garvey. 


TIME  TO  ACT  AGAINST  FDA 
STALLING 

Mr.  H03MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  f^entleman 
from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
27.  1967,  I  introduced  H.R.  11837.  a  bill 
to  curb  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's power  to  regulate  food  supple- 
ments, including  vitamins.  This  legisla- 
tion has  bipartisan  support  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  64  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  25  States 
have  either  cosponsored  or  introduced 
identical  bills  because  they  feel  strongly 
that  the  views  of  their  constituents  are 
important  enough  to  take  action  to  curb 
FDA's  power  in  this  particular  area. 

The  move  springs  from  an  FDA  food 
supplement  order,  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  Jime  18.  1966,  to  which 
users  of  food  .-supplements  throughout 
the  Nation  strongly  object.  This  pro- 
posed regulation  would  have  required  a 
label  which  read : 

vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  in 
abundant  amounts  by  the  f(3ods  we  eat. 
The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  recommends  that 
dietary  needs  be  satisfied  by  foods.  Except 
for  persons  with  special  medical  needs,  there 
is  no  scientific  basis  for  recommending  rou- 
tine use  of  dietary  supplements 

This  proposed  directive  is  preatly  in 
variance  with  the  most  recent  surveys 
of  the  Department  of  Asricullure  which 
indicate  that  40  percent  of  our  boys  and 
60  percent  of  our  girls  have  a  very  poor 
diet,  one  which  will  not  permit  maxi- 
mum health,  strength,  and  full  enersry. 
The  Government  report  indicates  that 
the  American  diet,  nothine  to  brag  of  10 
years  ago.  has  worsened  by  15  to  20  per- 
cent since  that  time.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  books,  among  other  repu- 
table books,  inform  us  that  if  all  of  the 
amino  acids  are  not  jiresent  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  body  to  use  the  one  or 
two  which  are  present.  Vitamin  short- 
ages are  very  common. 

Despite  the  strong  congressional  con- 
cern, as  shown  by  the  64  bills  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
there  is  no  departmental  report  forth- 
coming from  *^he  Department  of  Health. 


Education,  and  Labor  although  it  was 
requested  on  August  1,  1967,  by  the  com- 
mittee's chairman,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers. On  three  occasions  I  WTOte  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  of 
HEW  who  replied  twice  with  evasive 
answers  about  when  the  report  would  be 
submitted  to  the  committee.  He  did  not 
respond  to  my  March  12  letter  and  fol- 
lowing is  the  letter  I  wrote  to  him  on 
April  23.  1968: 

Mr   Ra;  rn  K   Hiitt. 

Assistant  Sfcrctari/  )or  Lcgislatmn.  Dcpart- 
partmrnt  o/  Health,  hducatxon.  and 
Wfliarr.   Waslnngton.  DC. 

De.\p.  Mr.  Huitt:  This  is  my  lourth  U-tu-r 
to  the  Department  about  a  report  on  my 
bill.  H.R  11837  requested  by  Chairman  Har- 
ley O.  Staggers.  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce   Commllt<>e.   (.n   August    I.    1967. 

In  rjsponse  to  my  letters  of  October  17, 
1967  and  J.inuary  4,  1968,  you  first  told  me 
that  this  bill  "involves  substantial  slatt 
work"  and  "the  many  demands  made  upon 
the  lime  of  our  very  limited  li-gislation 
staff  in  this  cjfflce  and  m  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel"  were  m  part  attribuUal  to 
the  delay  in  lurnlshlng  the  report  However, 
in  your  January  1 0th  letter  you  said  you 
expected  to  have  the  report  ready  soon  lor 
clearance    within    the    Executive    Branch 

I  wrote  to  you  again  <m  March  12lh  be- 
cause the  report  was  not  forthcoming.  You 
have  not  replied  unless  you  consider  the 
call  at  my  office  by  your  .Special  Assistant, 
Mr.  .lerome  T,  Murphy,  was  sufficient  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry  In  explaining  the  dc- 
l.iy  m  the  report,  Mr,  Murphy  did  not  give 
the  reasons  set  forth  in  your  letters  hut 
said  that  no  report  would  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Department  until  the  Food  and 
Drug  .Administration  holds  public  hearings 
on  food  supplement  regulations.  These 
hearings  will  start  on  May  21st  How  long 
do  \ou  predict  they  will  continue''  Is  It  true 
that,  despite  the  introduction  of  64  bills  by 
Members  of  Congress  who  w-ant  to  curb  the 
]>ower  ol  the  FDA  m  the  area  of  food  supple- 
ments and  Mtamms,  the  Department  is 
withholding  the  requested  report  on  H.R. 
11837  until  completion  of  the  FDA  jiublic 
hearincs',' 

I   shall   appreciate   an    immediate,    written 
response   to    my   questions. 
.■Sincerely   yours. 

Craig  Hosmer. 
Member  of  Congress. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  which 
appeared  in  the  April  18.  1968.  i.ssue  of 
the  Evening  Star: 

Dr    Goddard  s  War  an  Effrontery 

Dr.  .lames  L.  Goddard.  commissioner  of 
food  and  drugs,  is  back  in  the  saddle  again 
He  ha.s  announced  a  new  as.sault  upon  an  old 
target-  vitamin  supplements.  He  wants  to 
impose  his  own  judgment  land  the  ludcmcnt 
of  his  resident  experts  i  upon  a  free  society 
Out  of  his  way!  Hearings  begin  <.n  May  21 

This  long-delayed  war  upon  vitamins  will 
be  Superdoc's  second  major  campaign  of  the 
year.  Back  in  January,  he  began  assailing  the 
■  e.ficacy"  of  certain  old-line  products.  He 
pronounced  a  whole  group  oi  drugs,  known 
as  the  bioflavonoids,  to  be  ineffective  for  man 
in  any  condition.  Whereupon  lie  set  in  mo- 
tion the  legal  niachinery  to  get  them  off  the 
market. 

In  making  his  declaration  as  to  tlie  bio- 
flavonoids. Dr.  Goddard  chose  to  itrnore  the 
testimony  ci  reputable  physicians,  writing  in 
reputable  medical  journals,  that  these  citrus 
derivatives  are  indeed  effective  for  some  men 
;n  some  conditions.  Consensus  is  the  magic 
words,  these  days,  and  the  consensus  of 
Superdoc's  advisory  committee  was  that  these 
particular  drugs  were  no  damn  good.  He  pro- 
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pi»«  Ui  give  their  opinion  the  r>->rce  luid  ef- 
fect of  law 

He  would  pxercl.se  the  same  (.lynipl.i.n  power 
in  the  pending  ciiae  Dr  Oocldarrt  propoees 
to  require  the  manufacturer  ■  f  dietary  unp- 
plements  t4i  print  the  fi  llcw'.nif  two-sentence 
stiitement  upon  every  '.  ibel 

Vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  In 
abundant  amounts  tiy  loinxnonly  available 
foKla  Except  for  persons  with  special  medl- 
cul  needs,  there  is  no  sclenuflc  basis  for  rec- 
ommending routine  use  of  dietary  supple- 
ments." 

Consider  If  you  please,  the  sheer  elTrontery 
of  this  remarkable  rescript  The  Foxl  and 
Drii^c  Adnalnlstratlon  diies  not  c»-intend  that 
the  famllKir  vitamin  :ind  mineral  supple- 
ments, the  une-a-day  tablets  .ire  in  .iny  way 
dangerovia  for  human  consumption.  You 
could  eat  these  things  a  tme  .it  a  time,  like 
popcorn,  and  suffer  norhlng  more  severe  than 
a  mild  disorder  south  of  '.he  navel 

No.  indeed  The  element  of  danger  Is  no 
p(U-t  of  the  picture  Once  again  It  is  a  matter 
of  Dr.  Ooddard  s  undert.ikiiig  i.j  ussert  by 
edict,  what  rie  regards  a<  good  for  mankind — 
or  in  this  .use  what  he  regard.s  as  a  wai.;e  of 
money.  Thus  lie  pr'-poaes  Ills  schixilmarmy 
nouce.  which.,  considering  the  llmltauons  of 
a  label  on  a  bottle  13  more  than  n  notice:  It 
is  more  like  a  long  essay  or  a  short  bof)k 

TTie  first  tif  the  two  .sentences  Is  doubtless 
.1  statement  "f  truth,  but  it  Is  one  of  those 
provisional,  general  -.ruths  with  no  particular 
meaning.  Yes.  vitamins  are  ^  .pplied  In  abun- 
dant amounts  bv  commonly  available  foods; 
but  supply  IS  one  thing  and  consumption 
quite  another  T..  -.ay  that  milk,  liver,  orange 
juice  and  leafy  vegeuibles  ure  commonly 
available  Is  nc<  to  .sav  much  to  persons  un- 
able re«rularly  to  aviUl  themselves  of  these 
Items  in  sufficient  lunounts 

The  second  f  the  two  sentence*  is  one 
(if  those  wiggling  .imblguities  beloved  of 
loophole  lawyers  and  timid  '..e«chers  'Ex- 
cept for  persons  with  special  medical  needs." 
Does  this  include  the  teen-ager  who  regu- 
larly ULips  breaJLfast  ^uid  maXes  Uls  lunch 
on  candy  bar  and  foke?  or  does  this  em- 
brace only  persoi.s  whose  metabolic  derlclen- 
clea  are  capable  of  specific  diagnosis' 

The  larger  trouble  with  the  second  sen- 
tence is  that  evicence  is  beginning  to  accu- 
mulate that  the  statement  simply  is  not  true. 
.\  study  by  the  U  i>  Department  .f  .\gncu!- 
ture.  for  example,  indicates  that  Urge  ele- 
ments of  the  .American  population  :ire  In  fact 
receiving  lees  ir^m.  calcium,  ascorbic  acid 
and  Vitamin  A  than  the  Vatlonal  Research 
Council  believes  is  UesirLible  Committee 
studies  by  the  American  Medical  .Vssoclatlon 
and  the  American  Academy  .f  Fedla'.ncs  tend 
to  support  this  view 

From  the  standpoint  of  political  prin- 
ciple, however.  It  makes  no  dlllerence  wheth- 
er Dr  Goddard  is  dealing  m  the  heml-demt- 
semi  truth,  or  whether  some  '.scientific  ba- 
sis '  supports  the  proposed  st-itement  In  the 
absence  of  a  demonstrable  clewr  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  public  health,  a  federal 
agency  has  no  business  ordering  people 
around  >r  impoeing  dubious  opimons  by  bu- 
reaucratic decree 

Is  It  a  wttjite  of  money  for  a  man  to  take 
a  vitamin  tablet  every  morning:'  Dr  Ood- 
dard says  it  IS  IJiit  suppose  a  man  'jr  woman 
feels  better,  or  thinks  ne  feels  better,  be- 
cause of  this  dally  routine  Why  should  ho 
be  offlcUily  discouraged  by  a  sort  of  man- 
datory letter  to  the  editor  printed  on  the 
label  of  a  J  ir' 

If  Superdoc  wants  voluntarily  to  propound 
his  own  theories  and  thrjw  his  own  cold 
water,  well  and  good.  But  when  he  exercl.sea 
his  power  to  impose  needless  and  nitpicking 
compulsions  upon  the  makers  of  honest  ;ind 
harmless  products,  he  abuses  his  office 

Coercive  edicts  are  supplied  m  abundant 
amounts  through  cummouly  enforced  regu- 
lations. Except  for  situations  of  special  ur- 
kiency,  there  is  no  rational  basis  for  taking 
more  of  the  people's  liberty  away. 


nCiHT  PX3R  EQUITABLE  ADJIST- 
MENTS  IN  CUTBACK  OF  HIGH- 
WAY I-TJNDS  MEETS  WITH  SOME 
SUCCESS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
'inanlmoiis  coti.s«*nt  to  cxU-nd  my  re- 
rnark.s  at  thl.s  i>olnt  In  the  Record  and 
mcludf  fxtranpous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
obiectmn  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Si>eaker  I  have  had 
numerous  questiun.s  from  Members  of 
Con_;ress  and  interested  parties  involved 
In  the  highway  program  concernUm  the 
announcement  today  by  the  lX'i>artment 
of  Transportation  that  some  adju.stmenUs 
were  j-'oint;  to  be  made  m  the  oblmational 
limiutions  to  States  that  suffered  severe 
cutbacks  as  a  result  of  the  $600  million 
cutback  and  the  $1.1*00  million  freeze 
on  iinobliiJated  allocations  as  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  in  January. 

Numerous  conferences  have  been  held 
by  myself  and  others  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  for  States  such  a-s  Flor- 
ida which  suffered  a  55-percent  cutback 
and  for  clarification  of  the  effect-s  of  the 
latest  action,  which  makes  adjustments 
in  these  allocations  I  incorporate  in  the 
Record  hereafter  the  news  release,  lo- 
cether  with  the  table  by  States,  show- 
intr  the  new  Hsures. 

The  States  will  have  an  option  to  either 
choose  the  new  fli^ure  or  the  figure  re- 
sulting from  the  January  announcement 
Obviously,  those  States  thiit  i^et  more 
money  under  the  January  formula  will 
probably  use  it  and  tho.se  that  net  more 
under  the  new  formula  will  use  the  new 
one. 

Florida,  as  an  example,  uould  have 
tiotten  $62,417,000  under  the  January 
formula,  based  upon  1967  .^ix^ndinc.  and 
wUl  now  receive  $88,933,000  under  the 
new  optional  apportionment  formula. 

This  apparently  has  been  accoriiplislied 
by  acceptins  the  Uoatirm  fund  theory 
which  I  advanced  shortly  alter  the  an- 
nounced cutback  and  when  it  was  m- 
dicated  in  the  January  statement  that 
adjustments  im«ht  be  made  at  a  later 
date  My  proposal  at  that  time  was  that 
tlie  States  that  were  severely  and  in- 
equitably affected  by  the  cutback,  as  a 
result  of  usiHR  the  st^endinK  in  1967 
formula  would  be  civen  adjustments 
ba.sed  upon  their  allocations  for  calendar 
year  1968  rather  than  1967  expenditures 
and  that  funds  to  accomplish  this  could 
be  made  available  out  of  unu.sed  allo- 
cations or  those  allocations  which  it  is 
contemplated  throughout  the  balance  of 
the  year  will  not  be  obli^'aied.  That  esti- 
mated amount,  which  is  a  floating 
fund  would  be  iLsed  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  States  like  Florida  This  is  the 
theory  on  uhich  the  new  optional  for- 
mula was  made  and  usiiiK  this  theory 
results,  in  etTect.  in  making  available  $221 
million  more  to  the  most  adversely  af- 
fected States  and  brings  this  years  ob- 
ligational  limitations  more  in  line  with 
fi-scal  year  1969  apportionment's  but  still 
under  the  cutback  ceiling  ot  $4,115,000.- 
000,  After  years  of  experience,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  can  easily 
estimate  wiiat  the  StaU-s  will  not  actu- 
ally put  under  obligation  out  of  their  ap- 


portionments and  this  figure  approxi- 
mates the  $221  million.  Therefore,  it  is 
available  as  a  result  of  being  a  floating 
fund  for  making  these  adjustments  an- 
nounced In  the  following  press  relea.se. 
I  also  include  a  table  of  -he  new  obliga- 
tutiial  limitations  and  a  copy  of  the  wire 
sent  to  the  respective  States  explaining 
this    action 

I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  t-et  the 
$600  million  cutback  restored  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  so  that  all  funds  cut 
or  frozen  can  be  made  available  to  the 
Stales, 

The  press  release  and  table  follow: 

1  From    the    LVpartment    of    Transportation 

News   Apr   24,  l'J68| 

Secretary  ■  'f  Transportation  .Man  S  Bovd 
KKlay  announced  a  revision  <f  the  Federal- 
aid  iilghwav  fund  obligation  .schedule  The 
new  formula  employs  an  lUternative  sched- 
ule which  would  permit  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  states  to  Increase  ihelr  obllea- 
llonal   levels   I^r  calendar  year   !'J68 

Boyd  said  the  new  .schedule  was  worked 
out  to  correct  Inequities  which  threatened  to 
penalize  stales  where  liliihway  construction 
Ifvels  were  relatively  low  in  iy67 

I'lider  the  previous  schedule,  announced 
in  January.  Federal-aid  highway  obllgatlonal 
levels  during  calendar  ia6H  were  frozen  to 
approximately  five  per  cent  below  1967  levels. 

I\lng  the  five  per  cent  cutback  to  last 
years  levels,  Boyd  said,  created  problems  lor 
several  states.  These  states  had  hoped  to 
catch  up  m  the  current  year  and  would  not 
have  that  oppcirtunlty  under  our  first  sched- 
ule, he  said  The  new  schedule  will  allow 
Increases  In  obllgatlonal  levels  In  these  states. 

He  emphasized  that  total  Federal-aid  obll- 
eational  authority  for  this  calendar  year  re- 
mains limited  at  J4  115  billion,  the  celling 
imposed  by  the  five  percent  January  cutback. 

fnder  the  new  formula,  .states  <  an  obligate 
to  the  highest  amount,  under  either  the  new 
or  <  id  schedule  It  Is  anticipated  that  many 
states  will  not  use  their  t<nal  obllgatlonal 
apportionment,  thus  making  It  fwsslble  to 
absorb  Individual  state  Increases  within  the 
»4  115    billion   celling 

COMPARISON  OF  51115.000,0110  OBLIGATION  LIMITATION 
PER  IM  3C- 2  €3  WITH  DISTRIBUTION  OF  $4,115,000,000 
BASED  ON  1969  APPORTIONMtNT 

|ln  Ihousandsol  dallars| 


Calandar  year  1968  obligation 
limitation 


SM> 


Pised  on  tr.cal 
Per  IM  30  ?  €8  vcat  1%9 

(J4.Ui,000)        appotlionment 
Ci4.11b,0CiO) 


Alcana 75,544 

Alaska   34,261 

Ati2ona  60.576 

AiKansas 37.141 

California 359.258 

Colorado 74.335 

Connecticut 58.449 

Oelawaie.. '.T  7.034 

FIOMda   , 62.417 

GeofRia 66.245 

Hawaii ^ 32.737 

Idaho ....»*.. 33.686 

Illinois  . , 212,907 

Indiana 107.594 

Iowa         .„ 50,837 

Kansas 49.954 

Kentucky 102.498 

Louisiana. 96.894 

Maine               ...„,..,„,  16.405 

Maryland            ...........  37,282 

MassachusetU 122.411 

Michigan 126.656 

Minnesou 103.358 

Mississippi 49.519 

Missouri  110.217 

Montana 45.506 

Nebraska 27.969 

Nevada               19.848 

New  Himpshite 21.707 

Ni'w  J-rsey          107.606 

.New  Menico 40,234 


85. 874 

34. 493 

60. 293 

36.586 

364.271 

51.703 

76. 482 

9.431 

88.  933 

65.483 

31.613 

26.691 

219.814 

89.692 

56.562 

40.900 

80.911 

94.817 

20.020 

62.080 

83.908 

124.355 

94. 976 

47.907 

100.617 

45,  071 

31.069 

.  27. 626 

19.259 

101.112 

49.384 
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COMPARISON  OF  J4  115  000  000  OBLIGATION  LIMITATION 
PER  IM  jn-2-68  WITH  DISTRIBUTION  OF  $4,115,- 
000.000  BASED  ON  1969  APPORTIONMENT— Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Calendar  year  1968  obligation 
limitation 


Slate 

Per  IM  30  ?  68 
($4,115,000) 

Based  on  fiscal 

year  1969 

apportionment 

($4,115,000) 

New  York       

245,611 
S4,861 
24.116 

206,  594 
48.680 
b3.  238 

193.847 
21.844 
?8.  39? 
39.815 
88,456 

202,  899 
53.863 
34.575 

112,751 

103.803 
71.470 
53, 107 
33.566 
15,878 
3,393 

213.  005 

49.511 

North  Dakota 

24.  003 

Ohio                  -.-, 

Oklahoma 

231,313 
49.487 

liiCRon 
Pennsylvania     . 

63,  333 
191.566 
22.353 

31,433 

South  Ddkota      

38,  738 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

V.rj^inia 

Washington           

West  Viriiinia     .., .. 

87,014 
211,604 
56,779 
25,  363 
116,288 
91,325 
82, 245 
45,195 

WyominB 

District  nl  Columtiia     . 

Puerto  Rico 

39.  298 

47.430 
5,658 

Total 

4,051,874 

4,051,874 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
aiy  22,  1968,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation announced  that  Federal  aid 
highway  obligation  levels  during  calen- 
dar .vear  1968  would  be  held  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  below  1967  levels  in 
order  to  combat  general  inflationary 
tendencies  in  the  economy.  The  individ- 
ual States  liave  been  operating  under 
this  limitation. 

After  being  informed  of  obligations 
incurred  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  Department  has  prepared  an 
alternative  procedure  for  fund  limita- 
tions. This  alternative  procedure  is  based 
on  ilie  amount  which  each  State  would 
have  received  had  the  original  distribu- 
tion been  based  on  the  normal  appor- 
tionment formula.  Those  States  which 
will  receive  larger  amounts  under  the 
alternative  procedure,  as  compared  with 
the  January  formula,  will  be  permitted 
to  obligate  against  the  higher  level. 

A  table  follows: 


calendar    Apportionment  basis 

,e.ir  iS68 

limitation     Amount 
(i4,U5)      ($4,115) 


Differ- 
ence 


AlitMroa 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calilornia 

Colorado  ,     

Connecticut 

DelaAare..     ... 

f  loriila, 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Iilaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine   

VaryLind.. 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

fJevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


76 

34 

61 

37 

359 

74 

58 

7 

62 

66 

33 

34 

213 

108 

51 

50 

102 

97 

16 

37 

122 

127 

103 

50 

no 

45 
28 
20 
22 

108 
40 

2« 


86 

34  . 

60 

37  . 
364 

52 

76 
9 

89 

65 

32 

27 
220 

90 

57 

41 

81 

95 

20 

52 

84 
124 

95 

48 
101 

45 

31 

28 

19 
101 

49 
213 


t5 

-22 

418 

+2 

+27 

-1 

-1 

-7 

4-7 

-13 

+6 

-9 

-21 

-2 

+4 

+25 

-38 

-3 

-8 

-2 

-9 


Calendar    Apporticnmenl  basis 

year  1968 

limitation     Amount       Difter- 

($4,115)     ($4,115)        eiice 


+3 
+8 
-3 
-7 
+9 
-33 


North  Carolina .  55  50  —5 

North  Dakota 24  24 

Ohio                  ,  207  231  •  24 

Oklahoma    .     -  .  49  49 

Oregon  63  68  *  5 

Pennsylvania    .  194  192  -2 

Rhode  Island    ...  ??  22 

South  Carohna 28  31  I  3 

South  Dakota 40  39  -1 

Tennessee.  88  87  —1 

Texas  ?U3  212  -9 

Utah  54  57  ■  i 

Vermont  35  26  -  9 

Virginia                                    -  113  116  i3 

Washington  104  91  -U 

West  Virginia...     .  71  82  ■11 

Wisconsin     ^13  46  / 

Wyoming  ... 34  39  •  'j 

District  of  Columbia 16  47  i  31 

Puerto  Rico.,           3  6  -3 

RIOTERS  CHARGED  UNDER  U.S. 
LAWS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  RELEASED 
DURING  PERIOD  OF  DANGER,  AND 
BAIL  REFORM  ACT  SHOULD  BE 
AMENDED  TO  GIVE  COURT  DIS- 
CRETION TO  SO  FIND 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  purpxjse  of  the  Bail  Reform  Aot 
of  1966  that  persons  should  not  be  need- 
lessly detained  when  detention  serves 
neither  the  ends  of  justice  nor  the  public 
interest.  I  disagree  that  releasing  an  ac- 
cused who  is  a  danger  to  his  community 
serves  either  the  ends  of  justice  or  the 
public  interest.  Therefore,  I  am  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  which  will  allow  the  judicial 
officer  who  sets  conditions  of  release  to 
take  into  consideration  danger  to  the 
community  which  might  result  from  the 
accused's  release.  This  does  not  mean 
that  any  time  it  is  determined  there  is 
danger  to  the  community  by  the  release 
of  an  accused  that  he  must  be  held  with- 
out bond,  although  this  amendment  will 
allow  such  preventive  detention,  along 
with  the  right  which  the  act  already  gives 
to  appeal  such  detention.  What  it  will  do 
is  allow  that  danger  to  the  community  to 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  or 
not  the  accused  shall  be  released,  and  if 
he  is  to  be  released,  under  what  condi- 
tions. 

I  raised  this  question  when  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  was  before  the  House. 
The  ACLU  raised  this  question  publicly 
during  the  Washington  riots  this  year. 
Congress  should  settle  the  i.ssue  before 
the  ACLU  institutes  court  action  to  take 
away  all  discretion  in  the  court. 

At  this  time  of  strife  and  crisis  in  our 
cities,  it  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  an 
act  of  Congress  would  provide  that  loot- 
ers and  arsonists,  just  because  they  have 
so  many  ties  to  their  community  that 
presence  at  their  trials  are  reasonably 
assured,  should  be  allowed  to  go  back  on 
the  streets  and  contribute  more  flames 
to  an  already  inflamed  situation.  The 
ends  of  justice  are  not  served  in  this  way, 
and  we  have  not  promoted  the  public 


safety  and  welfare  by  so  allowing  this  to 
happen. 

The  eighth  amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  merely  states  that  "Exces- 
sive bail  .shall  not  be  required."  It  was 
an  act  of  Congress,  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789,  that  provided  that: 

Upon  all  arrests  In  criminal  ca.ses.  bail  .shall 
be  admitted,  except  where  the  puni.shment 
may  be  death. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  the  Constitution 
which  prohibits  preventive  detention, 
but  it  is  an  act  of  Congress.  Thus,  this 
amendment  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  in  no  way  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  is  an 
exercise  of  the  legislative  powers  granted 
to  us  in  that  very  same  Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  in  Stack  v.  Boyle.  342 
U.S.  1  (19511.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
licld  that  bail  set  before  trial  with  a 
figure  higher  than  reasonably  calculated 
to  assure  the  presence  of  a  defendant  at 
his  trial  is  excessive  in  the  sense  of  the 
eighth  amendment.  However,  that  ca.se 
was  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  de- 
fendants fleeing  the  jurisdiction  and  not 
with  protecting  the  public  safety  and 
welfare.  Furthermore,  in  Carlson  v. 
Landon,  342  U.S.  524  (1952).  the  power 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  hold  in  cus- 
tody without  bail  aliens  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  i^ending 
determination  as  to  deportability  was 
held  not  unconstitutional^section  23  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950.  8  U.S.C, 
1252  (ai.  64  Stat.  1011  (1950i. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  that  the  hands 
of  society  and  the  hands  of  judicial  offi- 
cers should  be  tied  by  a  bad  provision 
in  an  otherwise  good  bill.  My  amend- 
ment will  make  the  Bail  Reform  Act  more 
workable,  more  realistic,  and  more  in 
tune  with  the  needs  of  our  society. 


CONGRESSMAN  CRAMER  WARNS 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OF 
1968  NEEDS  CAREFUL  EXAMINA- 
TION IF  HUD  IS  INCLINED  TO  TRY 
TO  RUN  THE  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 26.  1968.  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1968.  Briefly  stated,  the  reorga- 
nization plan  would  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Transix)rtation  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  relating  to  urban 
mass  transportation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  transfer  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion functions  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  desirable.  On  the  sur- 
face. Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1968 
does  nothing  more  than  to  transfer  cer- 
tain functions  from  HUD  to  DOT.  If  this 
were  the  only  effect  of  the  reorganization 
plan.  I  would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 
Information  has  come  to  my  attention, 
however,  which  indicates  that  a  much 
more  sweeping  realinement  of  functions 
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Ls  contemplated  than  U  evident  upon  a 
reading  of  the  reonianlzatlon  plan. 

The  Information  which  h&a  been  fur- 
nished to  me  Indicates  that,  under  the 
proposed  reorganization,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housmg  and  Urtwin  Develop- 
ment wur 

Take  control  of  the  hUhway  planning 
functions  In  urban  are€us  now  exercised 
by    the   Dt^partment  of   Tran.'tportatlon : 

Control  the  admmUtration  of  .section 
134,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  which 
now  requires  the  Secretary  of  TransfKjr- 
tation  to  determine  whether  highway 
projects  in  urtian  areas  of  more  than 
50,000  population  are  txased  '>n  continu- 
ing comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning processes: 

Have  substantial  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  highway  research  and  plan- 
ning funds  made  available  to  the  state 
highway  departments  out  of  the  hl^-hway 
tnist  fund  under  section  307.  title  23. 
United  State*  Cixle: 

Have  apfXT>val  authorltv  which 
amounts  to  a  veto  ix)wer  over  hit;  h way 
projects  within  urban  areas. 

The  conclusions  .stated  above  are  based 
upon  a  "Summary'  of  HUD  and  DOT 
Positions  on  Major  Reorcanlzatlon  Plan 
Issues."'  dated  Februar>'  19.  1968,  and 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  This  summary 
not  only  spells  out  in  .some  detail  the 
twwers  and  functions  concernlntr  high- 
way con.structlon  to  be  exercised  by 
HUD,  but  expressly  states  in  several 
places  that  certain  of  these  powers  and 
functions  will  not  be  referred  to  In  the 
Reorgainzatlon  Plan  No  2,  but  will  be 
provided  for  in  a  memorandum  of  under- 
.standing  between  the  two  Departments. 
This  summary  shows,  among  other 
thinss.  the  following: 

Under  the  hetuling  'Planning  Base  for 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance," 
the  .summar>"  states: 

The  Federal  responsibility  for  :tsslsung  and 
guidmg  .u-eawide  ounipri-heiLsive  planning 
(iiclud:ng  romprehensiie  transportation 
planning)  by  local  communities  resides  in 
HUD. 

Under  the  same  heading,  the  summary 
-States: 

Where  .^  local  .Tgency  having  responsibility 
for  oomprehensive  planning  for  the  area  t.? 
quiiUfied.  as  determined  by  HUD,  to  carry  out 
transportiitiori  .system  planning,  that  agency 
or  one  responsible  to  it.  shall  carry  out  the 
transportation  system  planning. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  assisnin?  respon- 
sibility for  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  stated  reasons  for 
creating  a  Department  of  Transportation 
which,  as  conceived  by  the  Cons^ress. 
would  bear  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
all  transportation  systems  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
amazing  to  me  that  it  appears  to  be 
agreed  that  HUD,  rather  than  DOT,  will 
determine  whether  a  local  agency  is 
qualified  to  carry  out  transportation  sys- 
tem plannini?. 

Under  the  heading,  'Planning  Base  for 
Highway  Assistance,"  the  summary  pro- 
vides that: 

HUD  will  certify  to  DOT  ao  to  the  ;idequacy 
oX    the   continuing    transportation    planning 


process  m  virban  areas  if  niore  than  50  000. 
i>ursimnt  '.-i  s<-ct|on  134  utle  2:i.  United 
State  Code  (The  HUD  rertltloatlon  will  pro- 
vide a  biuils  for  a  DOT  hndlng  aa  U)  ade- 
quacy of  the  pl.irinliik'  [iroresfi  unci  a  finding 
that   priijecta  are   b.i.sed      ii   .<u<ti   a  process) 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  transfer  from 
the  Department  of  Tran.sportation  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Uc- 
velopment  this  important  function.  Re- 
orcanization  I'lan  No  2  of  1968  does  not 
even  hint  at  ^-uch  a  transfer  In  fact,  the 
summary  expressly  states  that: 

r.'.p  HUD  re.sponalblUty  for  rertlflcatlun 
wli:  11. 'I  be  .vsslKned  to  HUD  in  the  Plan,  but 
w\V.  be  [)f<^vlded  for  lii  a  Memorandum  of 
Undcrstandlntc 

Under  the  hcadini.;.  "Proji^ct  Approv- 
als— Consistency  With  Plannint;  —  Urban 
Ma.ss  Transportation,"  the  summary 
.states  that  EX)T  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  deierminlnt;  whether  urban 
mass  transportation  proiects  are  needed 
for  or  essential  to  carrying  out  a  unified 
or  officially  coordinated  urban  transpor- 
tation system,  but  will  not  make  this 
determination  without  securing  the  rec- 
..mendations  of  HUD.  The  HUD  Involve- 
tnent  in  this  determination  is  to  be 
treauxl  as  a  formal  step  in  the  process 
of  project  approval 

Under  the  heading.  Project  Approvals. 
Hkhway.  Consistency  With  Planning." 
the  summary  states  that  HUD  wiU  as- 
sume, with  respect  to  his^hway  projects 
having  significant  impact  on  the  plan- 
mng  and  development  of  urban  areas,  the 
same  role  as  with  respect  to  mass  trans- 
lX)rtation  project  approval.  In  other 
words,  HLT)  Is  to  be  i:lven  what  amounts 
to  a  \eto  authorization  over  proposed 
hiphway  projects  Again,  it  is  disturbing 
to  note  that  the  summan'  states  that: 

Tliere  will  be  no  reference  In  the  |  Reor- 
KanUatlonl  Plan  t<i  HUD  Involvenieut  In  re- 
view of  highway  projects  for  consistency  with 
comprehensive  planning. 

Details  of  review  of  these  projects  will 
be  provided  for  in  a  memorandum  of 
understandmg. 

Under  the  heading,  "Highway  Plan- 
ning .Assistance  Programs  for  Metropoli- 
tan Areas,    the  summary  provides  that: 

DOT  wUl  uullze  HUD  In  t!.e  review  of 
annual  wort  programs  deve.oped  by  State 
highway  .igenclfs  under  section  :JU7(Ci  of 
title  23.  insofar  as  these  prosrams  have  an 
Impact  on  comprehensive  planning  (Includ- 
ing comprehensive  urban  transportation 
planning)    In   metropolitan  areas. 

It  is  also  stated  that  DOT  and  HUD 
would  jointly  develop  criteria  for  urban 
transportation  system  planning,  and  evi- 
dently these  jointly  developed  criteria 
would  apply  to  the  I'j  percent  higiiway 
planning  funds  made  available  luider 
-•section  307' c  I  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

Again,  this  summary  states  with  re- 
spect to  these  plamiing  funds: 

There  will  be  no  reference  la  the  |  Reor- 
ganization I  Plan  to  HUD'S  responsibilities  in 
the  exercise  of  this  function. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset.  I  am  in 

favor  of  transfer  of  luban  mass  trans- 
portation functions  to  the  Department  of 
Transpoitation  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
dangerous,  however,  to  dilute  the  author- 
ity of  the  new  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation by  vesting  in  the  Department  of 
Housing   and  Urban  Development  sub- 


stantial powers  and  authority  over  high- 
way planning  and  construction  In  urban 
areas. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  logical,  con- 
vincing reasons  why  Uiis  authority  and 
f)ower  should  be  vested  in  HUD  I  can 
think  of  no  rea.wn,  however,  why  the  ad- 
ministration should  see  fit  to  transfer 
tills  authority  without  s|)elling  out  the 
deuils  in  the  reorganization  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  Reorganization 
Plan  No  2  of  1968  purports  to  be  a  simple 
transfer  of  urban  mass  transportation 
functions  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
iwrtation  In  reality,  it  appears  that  un- 
der the  plan.  If  approved  by  Congress, 
there  will  be  a  complete  realinement  of 
functions  and  power  relating  to  the  high- 
way procram  as  well  as  mass  iransporta- 
lion  within  urban  areas. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Congress  not  ap- 
prove Reorganization  Plan  No  2  of  1968 
unless  and  until  all  of  the  proposed 
transfers  of  functions  are  clearly  si^elled 
out  in  the  plan,  or  documented  in  some 
manner  and  the  Congress  given  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  all  of  the  implica- 
tions of  such  transfers. 


April  2U, 
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OKLAHOMA  REFUGE 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill 
to  designate  the  Wichita  Mountains  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Oklahoma  as 
a  wilderness  area. 

This  lovely  spot  in  Comanche  County, 
near  Lawton,  already  is  within  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system,  but  this 
legislation  would  further  guarantee  its 
preservation  as  a  place  where  all  may  go. 
unhampered  by  commercialism  and  pri- 
vate promotion,  to  enjoy  and  study  the 
plant  and  animal  life  that  find  refuge 
there. 

It  is  an  area  of  rugged  granitic  moun- 
tains and  gently  sloping  clUIs  Its  virtual 
Isolation  offers  excellent  opportunities 
for  .scientific  study  and  related  educa- 
tional activities. 

The  refuge  initially  comprised  5.0C0 
acres  known  as  the  Charons  Gardens 
unit  On  the  basis  of  recommendations 
made  at  the  public  hearim:  held  on  this 
unit,  and  studies  conducted  thereafter, 
the  wilderness  proposal  has  been  en- 
lar-'ed  to  include  an  additional  3.900- 
acre  North  Mountain  unit  which  is  about 

2  miles  from  the  oriu'inal  unit. 

At  a  time  when  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  Nation  is  bein.g  usurped  by  high- 
speed automobiles,  smokestacks,  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life,  it  Is  imi>erative  that  we  pre- 
serve for  fenerations  to  come  some  of 
the  areas  .vhich  are  still  untouched. 


INTERIOR  SECRETARY  UDALL  HAS 
EXCEEDED  HIS  AUTHORITY  IN 
ADMINISTERING  THE  WATER 
QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to  extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
8th  of  February,  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  issued  a  far-ranging  proc- 
hunation  which  had  the  effect  of  arbi- 
trarily amending  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965. 

Mr  Udall's  additions  to  the  act  require 
that  the  States  incorporate  Into  their 
water  quality  standards  applicable  to 
interstate  waters  either  an  effluent 
standard — such  as  an  absolute  require- 
ment of  secondary  treatment  or  its 
equivalent — and  a  requirement  that 
waters  whose  existing  quality  Is  better 
than  the  established  standards  be  main- 
tained at  their  existing  high  quality. 

This  edict  by  the  Secretary  had  the 
effect  of  turning  around  180  degrees  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  the  3-year-old 
law ;  the  Intent  being  that  the  quality  of 
the  water  receiving  discharge  would  be 
the  criterion  foi  quality  rather  than  the 
effluent  Itself. 

That  this  action  by  Mr.  Udall  is  of 
profound  significance  to  my  State  of 
Wyoming  can  be  atteptcd  to  by  letters 
from  Wyoming  Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hatha- 
way and  State  Engineer  Floyd  Bishop. 

Governor  Hathaway's  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Udall.  dated  March  21,  1968,  states: 

We  have  concluded  that  your  proposed  ad- 
dition to  our  water  cjuallty  standards  Is  not 
acceptable  Such  a  provision  would  unfairly 
and  unreasonably  restrict  and  Inhibit  the 
future  development  of  our  State.  Wyoming's 
water  quality  standards  as  submitted  to  you 
on  June  26.  1967  with  the  modifications 
agreed  upon  In  conference  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  on  November  16.  1967  appear 
to  provide  for  a  continuation  of  high  quality 
water  In  our  streams,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  for  a  reasonable  degree  of  future 
development  and  use  of  our  water  resources. 
To  do  lees  for  Wyoming  In  eltlier  of  these 
areas  of  consideration  would  constitute  a 
disservice  to  our  State. 

I  also  wrote  Secretary  Udall  under 
date  of  February  29.  pointing  out  that: 

Wyoming  has  had  an  exemplary  record  of 
water  purity  control.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Western  State  Wyoming  Is  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  water  resources  for 
economic  development.  This  is  the  reason 
why  my  State  generally  takes  a  dim  view  of 
efforts  by  Washington  to  place  the  Federal 
seal  upon  the  waters  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
building  of  Industry  and  the  expansion  of 
communities  I  believe  the  changes  made  in 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  amount  to 
treatment  for  treatment's  sake,  and  that 
it  l6  extremely  unfair  to  require  Wyoming  to 
treat  return  flows  when  these  return  flows 
would  be  completely  suitable  without  treat- 
ment for  all  contemplated  purposes. 

Neither  my  letter  to  Secretary  Udall 
nor  Governor  Hathaway's  letter  have 
been  answered,  and  the  nondegradation 
issue  is  resting  where  it  has  been  since 
Secretary  Udall's  edict  of  February  8. 

Last  Friday,  a  copy  of  a  remarkable 
memorandum  was  made  available  to  me. 
The  memorandum  was  prepared  by  the 
v\ell-known  and  highly  respected  'Wash- 
ington  law  firm  of  Covington  & 
Burling. 


It  dealt  with  the  water  degradation 
issue,  asserting: 

The  Secretary  has  no  authority,  under  tlie 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  aa 
amended  by  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966, 
to  insist  that  a  State  include  In  its  water 
quality  standards  applicable  to  interstate 
waters,  either  an  effluent  standard — such  as 
an  absolute  requirement  of  secondary  treat- 
ment or  Its  equivalent — or  a  requirement 
that  waters  whose  existing  quality  Is  better 
tlian  the  established  standards  will  be  main- 
tained at  their  existing  lilgh  quality. 

In  eloquent  and  effective  language  the 
law  firm  took  issue  with  Mr,  Udall's  rul- 
ing of  nearly  3  months  ago,  contending 
that  the  content  and  legislative  history 
of  the  Water  Quality  Standards  Act 
deny  Mr,  Udall  the  power  he  has  taken 
onto  himself. 

This  issue  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
Wyoming.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
the  authority  that  controls  the  quality 
of  water  controls  as  well  as  the  uses  of 
water  and  the  Industrial  development  of 
our  Western  States.  This  development 
Is  becoming  increasingly  dependent 
upon  a  decreasing  supply  of  pure  water. 

If  kept  In  force.  Secretary  Udall's  ad- 
ditions to  the  1965  Water  Quality  Act 
would  force  Industi-y  to  treat  discharge 
Into  rivers  regardless  of  its  effect  or  lack 
of  effect,  on  the  quality  of  the  water.  It 
would  prohibit  any  lowering  of  water 
quality  in  rivers  that  might  already  far 
surpass  the  quality  standards  set  down 
by  Congress  In  the  3-year-old  law.  These 
regulations  are  still  In  effect  despite 
scores  of  protests  from  Congressmen 
and  State  officials. 

I  think  it  important  to  note  that  Con- 
gress specifically  rejected  the  adminis- 
tration version  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
which  sought  authority  to  require  that 
States  incorporate  effluent  standards. 
Congress  changed  the  thrust  of  the 
water  purity  question  by  requiring  that 
water  quality  standards  prescribe  the 
quality  of  the  waters  into  which  efflu- 
ent is  discharged,  rather  than  the  qual- 
ity of  the  effluent  iteslf.  By  purely 
administrative  action  Secretary  Udall 
has  turned  this  important  point  around. 

Wyoming  has  taken  excellent  care  of 
its  rivers.  Operating  under  our  authority 
as  a  State,  we  have  taken  better  care 
of  our  rivers  than  has  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  call  attention  to  the  North  Platte 
River,  which  was  cleaned  up  some  10 
years  ago  by  State  action,  as  an  example 
of  what  Wyoming  was  doing  before 
Washington  got  into  the  water  pollution 
picture. 

To  make  a  complete  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  water  quality 
and  antidegradatlon  I  will  Include,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  In  the  Record,  Sec- 
retary Udall's  news  release  of  February 
8,  Governor  Hathaway's  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Udall,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the 
Covington  &  Burling  memorandum 
and  supporting  material,  and  an  article 
by  Mr.  Robert  Gannon  which  appeared 
in  the  April  1966  issue  of  True  magazine 
and  which  illustrates  how  Wyoming  did 
indeed  clean  up  the  North  Platte  River, 
entitled,  appropriately,  "A  Sick  River  Is 
Returned  to  Nature."  The  material  re- 
f  ored  to  follows : 


[News  release,  U.S.   Department  of   the  In- 
terior, Feb.  8.  1968] 
Water  QUALrrT  Degradation  Issue  Resolvkd 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  UdiUl 
today  Issued  the  following  statement  In  con- 
nection with  the  review  and  approval  of 
water  quality  standards  for  Intert-tate  and 
coastal  waters: 

During  the  past  several  weeks.  I  have  pivpn 
Intensive  study  to  what  has  become  known 
as  "the  degradation  l.ssue"  In  <onnecU'.n 
with  tlie  water  (luallty  standards  as  j-ub- 
mllted  by  the  Stales  under  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965. 

I  liave  resolved  this  basic  policy  Issuf  In 
a  way  that  I  believe  Is  fair  and  equlUible  to 
all  concerned  and.  at  tlie  same  time,  entirely 
consistent  with  the  policy  and  cjbjectlve  <.f 
the  Water  Quality  Act,  which  is  to  proi^ect 
and  enhance  the  quality  and  productivity 
of  the  Nation's  waters. 

I  h.ive  concluded  that  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  policy  and  objective 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act  a  provision  in  all 
State  standards  substantially  In  accordance 
with  tlie  following  Is  required: 

Waters  who.'^.e  exittine  tjuallty  Is  Ijettcr 
than  the  established  standards  as  of  the  date 
on  which  such  standards  become  ellectlvo 
will  be  tnaintalned  at  tlieir  existing  hith 
quality.  Tlie^e  and  other  waters  of  a  State 
will  not  be  lowered  in  quality  \inless  and 
until  it  has  been  alfirmativcly  clemonstr:it(  U 
to  tlie  State  water  pollution  control  agen^-y 
and  tlie  Department  of  tne  Interior  tliat 
such  change  is  Justifiable  as  a  result  fif 
necessary  economic  or  ;,ocial  development 
and  will  not  Interfere  with  or  become  injuri- 
ous to  liny  a.ssigned  \ises  made  ('t.  or  prer- 
enlly  possible  in.  such  waters.  Tills  will  re- 
quire that  any  Indu.-^trial,  public  or  private 
project  or  development  whlcli  wotiJd  con- 
stitute a  new  source  of  pollution  or  an  in- 
creased source  of  pollution  to  high  quality 
waters  will  be  required,  as  part  of  the  initial 
project  design,  to  provide  the  highest  and 
best  degree  of  waste  treatment  available 
under  existing  technology,  and,  since  the.se 
are  also  Federal  standards,  tiiese  waste  treat- 
ment requirements  will  be  developed  co- 
operatively. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  tlils  issue  to 
the  future  quality  of  America's  wat.ers  and 
to  the  Nation's  further  social  and  economic 
development,  the  decision  that  I  have  made 
warrants  some  elaboration. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  imperative  that 
there  be  no  compromise  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Policy  as  now  set  forth  in  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This  decla- 
ration states:  "The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  our  water 
resources  and  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water  pyjllution." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  also  imperati\e 
that  the  water  quality  .standards  provision 
of  the  .^ct,  be  administered  in  a  way  that  will 
neither  seek  nor  serve  to  stifle  further  eco- 
nomic development  in  areas  where  inter- 
st/ate  waters  are  of  high  quality. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  resolution  of  tiiis 
l.ssue  as  set  forth  atx>ve  achieves  the  du  il 
purpose  of  c;\rryini  out  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Act  without  interfering  unduly  with 
further  economic  development. 

A  key  factor  in  t'ne  resolution  of  tlie  de- 
gradation issue  is  the  subst.antlal  upgrading 
of  water  quality  tiiat  will  be  achieved  :is 
secondary  treatment  of  municipal  wastes  and 
t!ie  equivalent  for  Industrial  wastes  becomes 
the  common  practice,  as  It  will  within  a  few 
years  under  the  water  qu.tlity  Etand;irds  pro- 
gram. 

This,  in  Itself,  will  allow  for  considerable 
additional  economic  development  and  still 
maintain  many  streams  at  a  quaUty  well 
above  present  levels.  In  fact,  I  fully  expect 
that  most  questions  arising  under  the  new 
policy  wUl  l>e  resolved  l?y  the  States. 
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Obviously,  there  will  be  some  close  ques- 
tions for  the  States  and  perbi^M  for  my  De- 

prtrtment  in  implementing  the  new  policy, 
but  I  .un  confident  [hut  these  can  be  re- 
solved to  everyone's  ultimate  satisfaction 

Accordingly  I  have  decided  that  no  sUind- 
ards  will  be  approved  from  here  on  that  do 
not  cont.«ln  .i  satisfactory  untl-degradHtlon 
provision  And  we  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
vlewlnjc.  from  the  suindpolnt  of  the  new 
polity,  the  standards  that  were  approved  be- 
fore the  degradation  Issue  came  to  my  .it- 
tenuon  If  any  of  the  approved  standards  do 
not  contain  .<•  satisfactory  antl-det^radaf ion 
provision  we  will  .Lsk  the  ytiites  to  revise 
their  standards  accordlngfly  I  have  every  con- 
t\dence  that  we  i  an  count  on  their  coopera- 
tion. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  capricious  or  arbit- 
rary, now  or  in  the  future,  in  asking  for 
changes  m  .standards  that  I  have  approved 
At  the  .same  time,  it  was  clearly  recognized 
by  the  Congress  that  revisions  might  be  need- 
ed from  time  to  time  and  procedures  were 
written  into  the  l.iw  for  that  purpose 

No  st,»ndard8  should  be  viewed  as  having 
been  set  in  ixincrete  once  they  ire  approved 
Bfith  technology  '*nd  circumstances  will 
ch.inge,  and  some  tlexlblllty  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  Is  obviously  neces- 
s<i.rv 

Both  with  respect  fo  the  degradation  l^ue 
md  all  other  ciuestlons  involved  in  the  ad- 
junlstratlon  of  the  water  quality  standards 
jrograjn.  we  are  operating  on  'le  p<'>llcy  that 
ft  IS  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry  By  that  I 
mean  that  if  we  err  i^n  any  question  we  want 
to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  a  margin  of  safety  for  :ill 
agreed-up  uses  m  determining  the  speoiflc 
water  quality  criteria  that  are  necessary  to  or 
contribute  to  those  uses 

St\te   of   VVYo.Mixa 
Executive  Department 
'  Cneyenne.  Wijo     Marc'i   :i     136S 

Subject      Press    Release    dated    February    8 
1968    concerning   Water   Quality   SUind- 
irUs 
Hon   Stewart  L   Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Wathington    D  C 

Oe.ar  Mr  -Secretvrt:  Your  press  release 
dated  February  H.  Id-JS.  entitled  Water  Qual- 
ity Degrradation  Issue  Resolved"  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention  I  .im  deeply  concerned 
about  the  effect  on  the  future  development 
of  Wyomfhg  which  would  result  from  a  strict 
Interpretation  of  the  provision  which  you 
have  suggested  for  inclusion  In  all  state  water 
quality  standards 

Wyoming  Is  a  young  and  developing  state 
Our  future  growth  and  development  will  in- 
volve utilization  of  watet  resources  (or  many 
purposes,  and  some  of  these  uses  will  neces- 
sarily result  m  a  degree  of  deterioration  of 
water  quality  Almost  every  type  of  water  use 
is  accompanied  by  some  deterioration  of 
water  quality 

As  I  understand  the  provision  which  you 
are  recommending  for  inclusion  in  all  state 
water  quality  standards,  there  would  be  no 
water  quality  deterioration  allowed  below  the 
level  of  quality  which  presently  exists  In 
any  interstate  stream  This,  in  effect,  replaces 
the  water  quality  standards  which  have  been 
adopted  The  reciuiremeiit  to  maintain  our 
present  high  levels  jf  water  quality  places  a 
lid  on  development  and  future  imlization  of 
our  water  resources.  We  are  in  ,in  entirely 
different  situation  in  Wyoming  than  the  East- 
ern states,  where  most  of  the  potential  de- 
velopment has  already  taken  place,  and 
where  water  quality  has  degraded  to  the 
(.loiiil  where  the  only  way  they  can  £;o  is  up 
In  ^he  East  it  is  possible  to  improve  the 
water  quality  by  upgrading  the  treatment  fa- 
cilities of  the  worst  polluters  In  Wyoming, 
pollution  Is  presently  minimal,  with  limited 
opportunities  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  re- 
turn flows  Hence  we  have  limited  opportu- 
nity   to    Imprvive   existing    water   quality     In 


manv  Wyoming  streams  the  present  water 
quality  is  so  high  that  the  addition  of  certain 
nutrients  is  actually  beneficial  to  hsh  growth, 
and  Is  not  detrimental  to  other  uses 

As  long  as  new  uses  of  water  do  not  Inter- 
fere with  other  uses  existing  or  potential,  we 
can  see  no  valid  reason  for  requiring  a  higher 
degree  "f  treatment  of  return  (lows  than  can 
be  justified  by  reasonable  analvsis.  just  m 
order  to  maintain  an  arbitrary  level  of  water 
quality  such  as  your  propo.«^ed  requirement 
would  involve 

We  have  made  nn  honest  effort  In  the 
tormulatlon  of  our  state  water  quality  stand- 
ards t-o  provide  for  a  continuation  of  high 
quality  water  in  our  streams,  while  at  the 
^me  lime  allowing  some  flexibility  for  fu- 
cure  development  .ind  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has 
gone  into  the  formulation  of  these  stand- 
ards, with  participation  by  numy  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies  private  citizens,  recre- 
ational, industrial  and  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives and  other  interested  parties  To 
substitute  t  ir  these  standards  an  arbitrary 
requirement  ■•f  '  maintaining  the  existing 
high  quality  "  such  as  you  are  suggesting, 
would  be  an  Insult  to  all  of  those  who 
worked  so  diligently  In  the  formulation  of 
our  standards 

Specifically  we  object  to  the  following 
statements  in  your  recommended  provi- 
sions for  inclusion  in  all  8tate  water  quality 
.standards 

1  Watery  uhofie  fxi.iting  qualitij  f)  better 
than  the  e^tabhshed  standards  a.<  of  the  date 
on  uhich  iuch  standards  become  effective 
tliU  be  maintatned  at  thnr  eitstmg  high 
quatttv 

This  would  immediately  apply  to  all  Inter- 
state waters  in  Wyoming,  as  we  have  lilgh 
duality  waters  and  standards  were  set  slight- 
ly below  existing  quality  to  allow  for  progress 
.jnd  development  of  these  waters 

2  'The$e  and  other  uater^i  of  a  state  teill 
not  be  lowered  in  quality  unless  and  until  it 
'jO-?  been  aiTtrmatiiely  dcmmutiated  to  the 
<tate  uater  pollution  control  agency  and  the 
Oepartnient  of  the  Interior  that  Mich  change 
If  ;u3tiliable  a.i  a  result  o/  tieceisary  eco- 
nomic or  .90Cial  deieloprnent  and  will  not 
Interfere  with  or  become  injurious  to  any 
aiugned  uses  made  o/,  or  pretently  possible 
in     uch  naten  " 

Under  this  requirement  all  future  devel- 
iipments  in  Wyonilng  that  would  involve  a 
discharge,  be  they  municipal,  industrial  or 
agricultural,  wotild  require  approval  of  the 
Department  I'f  the  Interior.  I  can  foresee 
long  delays  and  difficulty  m  such  a  pr<x-e- 
Uure  It  would  appear  that  the  decisions  on 
progress  and  development  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  would  by  this  requirement  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tn  tenor 

3  'This  utU  require  that  any  individual, 
public  or  private  protect  or  d«'tcfop"it'JiC 
U'^nc^i  u'oufd  con.ififutc  a  new  source  of 
pollution  or  an  increased  source  o/  pollution 
to  high  ciualily  uaters  u  til  be  required,  as 
part  of  the  iriifiaf  pro/ect  deugn.  to  provide 
the  higheit  and  bett  degree  o/  u'a.ffe  frcaf- 
rfient  available  under  existing  technology, 
ttnd.  iince  these  arc  also  federal  ^tandard.<<. 
thete  uaste  treatment  raiuirementi  uill  be 
developed   cooperatively 

This  statement  bases  the  degree  of  treat- 
ment strictly  on  technology,  and  disregards 
practical  and  economic  feasibility  Such  an 
approach  involves  a  higher  degree  of  treat- 
ment than  can  be  Justified  In  many  of  our 
ittuatiohs  In  Wyoming  ^ 

In  summary  we  have  concluded  that  your 
proposed  addition  to  our  water  quality  stand- 
:(rds  15  not  acceptable  Such  a  provision  would 
'jtifairly  and  unreasonably  restrict  and  in- 
hibit the  future  development  of  our  state 
Wyoming*  water  quality  standards  as  sub- 
mitted to  you  on  June  26.  1367.  with  the 
modifications  agreed  upon  in  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Adintutslra'lon  on  Novem- 


ber 16  1961  appear  to  provide  for  a  continu- 
ation of  high  (luallty  water  in  our  streams 
while  at  the  siime  time  allowing  for  a  reason- 
able degree  of  future  development  and  use 
of  our  water  resources  To  do  less  for  Wyo- 
ming in  either  of  these  areas  of  consideration 
would  constitute  a  dls-servlce  to  our  state 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
approve  our  water  quality  standards  In  the 
near  future  Please  let  me  know  If  you  have 
any  questions  concerning  the  matters  set 
forth   herein 

Sincerely. 

Stan   Hathaway. 

Covington  &•  Bi-ri.ing. 
Washington.  DC    April  ^   :968. 
Mr  James  O   Watt. 

Srctctary  Satural  Resources  Committee, 
Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  United 
states  of  America     Was/iingfcm.    DC 

Dear  Mr  Watt  You  have  requested  our 
opinion  whether  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
i3  authorized  to  determine  that  State  water 
quality  standards  are  not  consistent  with  the 
federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  on  the 
ground  that  they  f.ill  to  Include  (li  an 
effluent  standard  relating  to  the  quality  of 
matter  permitted  to  be  discharged  Into  in- 
terstate waters,  or  (21  a  uniform  standard  of 
nondegradatlon"  as  published  by  the 
'■iecretary 

In  our  view  the  answer  to  both  parts  of 
..his  question  is  No  The  Secretary  has  no 
authority  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amende<l  by  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965.  to  insist  that  a  State  include 
in  Its  water  quality  standards  applicable  to 
interstate  waters  either  an  effluent  stand- 
ard— such  as  an  absolute  requirement  of 
secondary  treatment  or  us  equivalent — or  a 
requirement  that  waters  whose  existing 
quality  Is  better  than  the  established  stand- 
ards will  be  maintained  at  their  existing 
high  quality. 

The  express  policy  of  Congress  m  enacting 
.ind  amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  was  "to  recognize,  preserve,  and 
protect  the  primary  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  States  in  preventing  and  con- 
trolling water  pollution."  and  under  the  Act 
It  IS  the  initial  right  and  responsibility  of 
each  State  to  adopt,  after  public  hearings, 
water  quality  standards  applicable  to  Inter- 
state waters  within  or  on  its  borders  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that  a 
State  has  adopted  water  quality  criteria  and 
an  enforcement  plan  that  are  consistent 
with  the  Act.  such  State  criteria  and  plan 
thereafter  become  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards applicable  to  the  Interstate  w.iters 
withm   the  State. 

If  the  Secretary  were  to  disapprove  a 
States  water  quality  standards  for  their 
failure  to  include  either  an  effluent  standard 
or  a  nondegr.idation  requirement,  and  then 
to  pyomulgate  standards  applicable  to  the 
interstate  waters  of  that  Stale  which  In- 
cluded these  requirements,  the  State  would 
be  entitled  to  a  public  hearing  before  an 
independent  Hearing  Board  In  our  view  the 
Hearing  Board  would  be  obliged,  as  a  matter 
of  law.  to  recommefld  the  elimination  of 
these  requirements  from  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary 
would  be  obliged  to  promulgate  revised 
standards  of  water  quality  In  accordance 
with   the   He.irlng   Boards   recommendation. 

This  letter  seu  forth  in  summary  form  the 
basis  for  these  conclusions,  which  are  further 
elaborated  with  citation  to  the  legislative 
history  and  other  relevant  authorities,  in  the 
accompanylnf  memorandum. 

WATER  QUALITY  STANDARDS  MUST  RELATE  TO  THE 
OVALITY     OF    THE    RELElVt.NG    STREAM 

Both  the  language  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Act  make 
It  clear  that  Congress  Intended  that -water 
quality  standards  prescribe  the  quality  of 
the  waters  Inut  which  effluent  1.'^  discharged, 
rather  than  the  quality  of  the  effluent  itseif, 
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and  that  such  standards  must  relate  to  the 
ii.se  and  value  of  the  receiving  body  of  water. 
Soctlon  10(C)  (  1)  provides  for  the  adoption 
of  "water  quailty  criteria  applicable  to  Inter- 
state waters  or  portions  thereof  within  such 
state"- -clearly  a  reference  to  the  quality  of 
the  receiving  waters  Water  quality  standards 
must  meet  the  nqiilrements  of  section  lOic) 
(31.  which  i)rovides  that  in  establishing 
such  suindards  States,  the  Secretary,  and 
Scaring  Boards  mu.-^t  Like  Into  consideration 
the  Uf.e  and  value  tf  interstate  waters  for 
1  ubllc  water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  and  pgrlcul- 
l.iral.  Industrial  and  other  legitimate  uses. 
This  emphasis  on  the  use  and  value  of  the 
receiving  waters  Is  lundamental  to  Congress" 
Insistence  ujxin  l<-cal  standards  that  relate 
directly  Ui  the  quality  of  these  waters. 

The  sole  means  for  Federal  enforcement  of 
water  quality  standards  is  set  forth  in  section 
10(c)  (5),  which  provides  that  the  "discharge 
of  matter  Into  such  Interstate  watere  or  por- 
tions thereof,  ( which  reduces  the  quality  of 
such  waters)  below  the  water  quailty  stand- 
ards established  under  this  svibsectlon  ...  Is 
subject  to  abatement  .  .  .  (Emphasis  added.) 
No  violation  occurs  until  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  quailty  of  the  stream  has  been  reduced 
below  the  level  prescribed  In  the  standard  tar 
that  stream. 

The  fact  that  the  Water  Quality  Act  re- 
quires that  water  quality  standards  apply  to 
the  stream  rather  than  to  the  effluent  Is  the 
result  of  the  deliberate  decision  by  Congress 
to  reject  the  approach  taken  In  the  Initial 
Administration  proposal,  which  would  have 
authorized  both  stream  standards  and  con- 
trols reading  directly  on  the  effluent.  On  the 
basis  of  testimony  at  the  first  hearings  on 
the  bill,  the  Senate  Committee  removed  the 
provision  for  effluent  standards,  and  It  never 
reappeared  through  enactment. 

Thus,  both  the  statutory  language  reading 
explicitly  In  terms  of  stream  standards,  and 
the  Congressional  refusal  to  provide  for  efflu- 
ent controls,  make  It  clear  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  no  authority  to  Insist  on 
the  Inclusion  of  an  effluent  criteria  In  State 
water  quailty  standards  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  their  approval  under  the  Act.  More 
particularly,  the  insistence  by  the  Secretary 
that  States  Include  within  their  water  quality 
cilteria  a  uniform  requirement  of  secondary 
treatment  or  Its  equivalent,  without  regard 
to  whether  such  treatment  is  neceasary  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  applicable 
stream  standards.  Is  beyond  the  Secretary's 
statutory  authority. 

In  many  Instances  municipalities  and  com- 
panies may  have  to  Install  secondary  treat- 
ment or  Its  equivalent  If  they  are  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  matter  which  reduces  the 
quality  of  Interstate  streams  below  the  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards.  Failure  to 
Install  secondary  treatment  In  those  In- 
stances would  result  In  a  violation  of  botb 
Federal  and  State  law. 

But  an  across-the-board  requirement  of 
secondary  treatment  or  Its  equivalent  with- 
out regard  to  the  water  quality  standards 
applicable  to  the  Interstate  waters  In  ques- 
tion Is  contrary  to  the  Congressional  Intent 
and  the  statutory  language.  If,  after  the 
adoption  of  water  quality  standards  based  on 
particular  uses  and  values  of  an  Interstate 
stream,  a  municipality  or  a  company  finds 
that  it  need  not  Install  secondary  treatment 
In  order  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  matter 
that  would  reduce  the  quailty  of  the  stream 
below  such  standards,  then  there  Is  no  basis 
for  requiring  such  treatment  or  for  taking 
Federal  enforcement  action  for  failure  to  In- 
stall It. 

THE    LACK    OF    A    STATUTORY    BASIS    FOR    A    NON- 
DEGRADATlON    STANDARD 

A  somewhat  different  question  is  raised 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Secretary  to  Insist  that 
every  State  water  quality  standard  Include  a 
provision  to  require  that  waters  whose  exist- 
ing quality  Is  better  than  established  stand- 
ards as  of  the  date  on  which  such  standards 
become  effective  will  be  maintained  at  their 


exlsUng  high  quality.  The  Secretary  has 
stated  tbat  the  lowering  of  the  quality  of 
such  waters  would  be  permitted  only  upon  a 
determination  by  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  and  the  Department  of  In- 
terior that  such  change  is  JusUflable  as  a 
result  of  necessary  economic  or  social  de- 
velopment and  will  not  Interfere  with  or 
become  Injurious  to  any  assigned  uses  made 
of.  or  presently  possible  In,  such  waters.  Any 
new  or  Increased  source  of  pollution  to  high 
quality  waters  would  be  required  to  provide 
"the  highest  and  best  degree  of  waste  treat- 
ment available  under  existing  technology." 

Such  a  "nondegradatlon"  standard  cannot 
be  Justified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
First,  in  adopting  water  quality  .standards. 
State  authorities  must  consider,  on  the  evi- 
dence presented  at  public  hearings,  whether 
the  quailty  of  a  particular  stream  should  be 
Improved  In  order  to  i>ermlt  vises  not  now 
possible,  whether  the  standards  should  re- 
flect the  existing  level  of  water  quality  be- 
cause it  satisfactorily  accounts  lor  desired 
uses  and  values  of  the  stream,  or  whether 
standards  should  be  set  at  levels  below  the 
existing  quailty  level  In  order  to  accommo- 
date uses  and  values  of  Importance  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  and  consistent  with 
purjKises  of  the  Act.  A  nondegradatlon  stand- 
ard would  In  effect  override  any  stream 
standard  in  this  last  category,  for  It  would 
purport  to  require  a  water  quality  level  above 
that  specified  In  the  standard,  'ihcre  Is  no 
basis  in  the  Act  for  the  Secretary  summarily 
to  disregard  the  decision  of  the  State  au- 
thorities, and  to  impose  a  general  require- 
ment unrelated  to  the  hearing  evidence. 

State  standards  must  of  course  meet  the 
general  requirements  of  section  10(c)  (3)  "to 
protect  the  public  health  or  welfare,  enhance 
the  quailty  of  water  and  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act."  Presumably  the  nondegradatlon 
standard  Is  thought  to  be  Justified  as  a 
means  to  "enhance  the  quailty  of  water," 
but  such  a  narrow  reading  of  this  one  pro- 
vision Ignores  the  statutory  purpose  "to  en- 
hance the  quailty  and  value  of  our  water  re- 
sources." and  In  effect  nullifies  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  and  the  State  take 
Into  consideration  the  "use  and  value  for 
public  water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  and  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  other  legitimate  uses." 
If  the  hearing  record  establishes  that  maxi- 
mum value  and  use  of  a  stream  can  be 
achieved  by  water  quality  standards  some- 
what below  existing  levels,  then  the  Secre- 
tary cannot  arbitrarily  refuse  to  give  effect 
to  such  standards. 

A  second  difficulty  with  a  general  nondeg- 
radatlon standard  Is  that  It  purports  to 
Impose  an  unenforceable  requirement.  A 
Federal  action  for  failure  to  observe  water 
quality  standards  can  be  maintained  only 
upon  a  showing  that  discharged  matter  re- 
duced the  quailty  of  the  receiving  stream 
below  the  standards  adopted  for  that  stream. 
No  action  would  lie  under  the  Act  for  the 
diseharge  of  matter  that  merely  reduced 
the  stream  quality  below  earlier  quality 
levels,  If  the  stream  continued  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  standards  themselves. 
A  third  objection  to  the  Secretary's  non- 
degradatlon standard  Is  that  It  seeks  to  dis- 
place the  Initial  responsibility  of  the  State  to 
establish  water  quality  standards  and  to  pre- 
vent and  control  water  pollution.  Under  the 
nondegradatlon  standard,  permission  to 
lower  the  quality  of  "high  quality"  waters 
would  be  granted  only  upon  a  showing  of 
Justification  meide  to  the  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary. But  the  Act  carefully  prescribes  the 
role  of  the  Secretary  in  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  water  quality  standards, 
limiting  his  authority  to  the  approval  of 
State  standards,  the  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards If  State  standards  are  not  consistent 
with  the  Act,  and  the  initiation  of  court  en- 
forcement proceedings.  He  has  no  statutory 
authority  to  require  prior  Federal  approval 
of  discharges  into  a  stream  or  of  treatment 
facilities. 


Finally,  the  requirement  that  new  or  In- 
creased pollution  of  "high  quailty  waters" 
can  be  permitted  only  if  the  installation 
will  have  the  highest  and  best  degree  of 
waste  treatment  available  under  existing 
technology  Is  an  attempt  to  v^rlte  effluent 
standards  into  the  Act,  and  to  Impose  a  de- 
gree of  treatment  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  enforcement  tests  of  "practicability"  and 
"physical  and  economic  feasibility."  .^  treal- 
meiit  method  that  is  technically  available 
may  well  be  impracticable  and  totally  un- 
feasible economically.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, a  violation  of  the  Act  must  be  pred- 
icated on  discharpe  that  reduces  the  quality 
of  the  receiving  waters  below  the  stream 
standard,  and  not  on  failure  to  install  any 
p.irlicular  typo  or  degree  of  treatment  fa- 
cility. 

For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that  the 
Secretary  has  no  authority  to  require  that 
Slates  adopt  cither  effluent  or  nondegrada- 
tlon standards  as  a  condition  of  receiving  ap- 
proval of  water  quality  standards  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  Dunkelbercer 

Water  Quality  Standards  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(Memorandum  of  April  4.  1988,  prepared  by 
Ed  Dunkelberger  of  the  Covington  &  Burl- 
ing law  firm,  as  a  backup  to  their  April  4 
letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States) 

introduction 
This  memorandum  focuses  upon  the  uu- 
thorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior  to 
require  a  Slate  to  Include  specihc  provisions 
In  its  water  quailty  standards  as  a  condition 
of  his  approval  of  those  standards  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1065. 
This  and  related  questions  are  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  19G5 
amentiments  and  other  relevant  authorities. 
Section  I  traces  in  summary  form  tlie  lee- 
islalive  developments  of  1963-65  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  passage  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  by  the  89th  Congress.  Section  II  pro- 
vides a  description  of  the  water  quality 
standards  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act  as 
amended  in  1965.  State-Federal  relationships 
(including  procedures  for  Issuing  Federal 
water  quality  standards)  the  role  of  the 
statutory  Hearing  Board,  and  limitations  on 
Federal  enforcement  authority  are  consid- 
ered. 

The  Secretary's  authority  to  Insist  on 
effluent  criteria  In  water  quality  standards 
Is  considered  In  Section  III,  with  emph;isis 
on  both  the  statutory  provisions  and  their 
legislative  history.  It  Is  concluded  that  m 
the  light  of  the  clear  Congressional  rejec- 
tion of  authority  to  set  such  standards  cou- 
•pled  with  the  expressed  legislative  Intent  of 
avoiding  arbitrary  National  standards,  in- 
sistence on  any  effluent  standard  by  the 
Secretary  has  no  legal  basis.  The  Secretary's 
i^qulrement  of  mandatory  secondary  treat- 
ment In  particular  Is  found  to  be  both  out- 
side the  Secretary's  statutory  authority  and 
In  direct  conflict  with  the  Water  Quality 
Act's  legislative  history. 

Ssction  I'V  outlines  the  b.tsis  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Secretary  has  no  statutory 
authority  to  demand  that  a  so-called  non- 
degradation  requirement  be  included  in  State 
water  quality  standards,  or  to  require  Fed- 
eral approval  of  waste  treatment  methods  or 
facilities. 

Section  V  examines  the  statutory  require- 
ments for  revision  of  standards  once  they 
are  approved  and  adopted,  and  Section  \'l 
outlines  State  alternatives  when  a  require- 
ment Imposed  by  the  Secretary  is  deemed 
arbitrary  or  without  statutory  basis.  The 
function  of  ti.e  Hearing  Board  and  the  ex- 
tent of  Judicial  review  available  during  the 
standard-setting  and  enforcement  processes 
are  considered. 
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I    THE  W»TIR  Qrr*lJTY  A<T      1983-19SS 

The  drive  f  t  Federal  water  ciualUy  stand- 
Rrds  leKlslatlon  which  culminated  in  the 
Water  yuallty  Act  uf  1995,  79  Stat  903-10 
(1965).  began  two  years  earlier  with  Sen- 
ator Mviskles  introduction  of  S  649.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  33L'SC  s  5  466  466k  .  19841.  in  the 
first  session  of  the  88th  Congress  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  1965  amendments  the 
FWPC  Act  authorized  Federal  court  action 
for  ;he  abatement  of  f>ollutlnn  of  interstate 
waters  only  under  limited  circumstances  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  after  exten.slve  .ind 
tlme-consumUiK  procedural  steps  designed 
to  provide  every  i.ppcirtunlty  for  voluntary 
compliance  and  State  enforcement  actios. 

At  that  time  the  Secretary  could  initiate 
enforcement  action  upon  the  request  of  Stale 
ofUcials — or  un  his  own  authority  in  the 
caae  of  Interstate  pollution — when  he  pos- 
sessed information  indicating  that  any  pol- 
lution of  interstate  or  navigable  waters  en- 
dangered health  or  welfare  Detailed  con- 
terence  and  hearing  board  procedures  were 
required  as  Initial  steps  m  the  entorcfment 
pro<ess  If  the  conference  or  hearing  board 
machinery  proved  inadequate  to  resolve  the 
problem,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
bring  suit  '^n  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  abate  such  pollution  except  that  where 
the  cause  and  etfect  were  both  within  a  single 
State  a  written  approval  from  the  governor 
was  a  prerequisite  to  court  act'  .n  The  court 
was  given  Jurisdiction  to  enter  such  judg- 
ment and  enforcement  orders  as  the  public 
interest  and  the  equities  of  the  cas«  might 
require,  in  the  light  of  the  practicability  and 
physical  and  economic  feasibility  of  securing 
abatement  of  the  pollution 

Dissatisfied  wTth  this  cumbersome  after- 
the-fact  enforcement  procedure  Senator 
Muskle  ;tnd  other  proponents  of  strong  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  legislation  Ijegan  in 
1963  to  urge  the  enactment  ■  f  a  bill  that 
would  authorize  the  adoption  of  Federal 
water  quality  standards  The  bills  swted 
purposes  was  to  establish  a  positive  na- 
tional water  pollution  policy  of  keeping  wa- 
ters us  clean  as  ponnble  as  opposed  to  the 
negative  policy  of  attempUng  to  use  the  full 
capacity  of  such  waters  for  waste  ii&simlla- 
tlon  ••  1  Emphasis  added  i  To  Implement  this 
purpose,  the  criginal  bill  provided  for  the 
promulgation  of  Federal  water  quality  stand- 
:u-ds  applicable  to  the  quality  of  the  receiv- 
ing water  and  to  the  quality  of  the  effluent 
BlS  well  ' 

Senate  hearings  on  S  649  were  held  in 
June  1963  Hearing^!  on  S  649  S  ?Jr.  5  lllS 
and  S.  1183  Before  a  Special  Subcommtttee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  rle  Senate 
Comm  on  Public  Worfc?.  89th  Cong  1st  Sess. 
(1963  1  Following  these  hearings  .md  prior 
to  reporting  the  Muskle  bill,  the  Senate  Com- 


.■^ection  4  provided 

In  order  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters  m  or  adjacent  to  any  State  or 
States  which  will  or  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  and  to  pro- 
tect industries  dependent  on  clean  water 
such  as  the  commercial  shellfish  and  fishing 
industries,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  public  hearing  .ind  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  with  other  atlected  Federal.  State  and 
local  interests,  issue  regulations  setting  forth 
lai  standards  of  quality  to  be  applicable  to 
such  interstate  or  navigable  waters  and  ib) 
the  type,  volume  or  strength  of  matter  per- 
mitted :o  be  discharged  directly  into  inter- 
suite  or  navigable  waters  or  reaching  such 
waters  after  discharge  into  a  tributary  of 
such  waters  Such  standards  of  quality  and 
of  matter  discharged  shall  be  based  on  pres- 
ent and  future  uses  of  interstate  or  naviga- 
ble waters  for  public  water  supplies,  pmpa- 
gatlon  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  and  wildlife, 
recreational  purposes,  and  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial and  other  legitimate  uses." 


mlttee  made  glgnlflrant  revisions  In  particu- 
lar the  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  »<»b  amend- 
ed to  read 

lai  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  value  of  our  waUT  resoun-es 
and  to  establish  a  national  pt>llcy  for  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  abatement  i.f  water 
pollution  " 

The  vague  phrase  '  .is  clean  as  p<»8lble" 
was  eliminated  by  the  Committee  and.  sig- 
nificantly It  failed  ui  reappear  in  anv  later 
drafts  of  the  water  quiUlty   leglslauon 

Of  at  le,i*t  equal  signltlcance  the  water 
quality  suindards  provision  waa  revised  to 
eliminate  authority  for  the  adoption  of  efflu- 
ent Ci>ntrols  and  lo  provide  for  Federal  stand- 
ards only  In  the  event  that  the  bt;«te8  failed 
lo  develop  st.Hndards  found  to  be  consistent 
with  the  Act  On  October  18  1963  the  Senate 
Accepted  tne  bill  In  its  amended  version,  with 
ns  new  emphiusis  on  the  initial  responsibility 
of  the  .States  to  adopt  standards  applicable 
solely  t>3  the  quAltty  of  the  receiving  Inter- 
State  waters 

House  hearings  were  held  In  December  1963 
*nd  February  l'JG4  spanrung  a  total  of  twelve 
days  Testimony  before  the  Hnuse  Committee 
devilt  primarily  with  the  extent  of  Federal 
encroachment  in  the  suindard-settlng  proce- 
dure and  the  proptwed  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  administrative  machinery  for  water 
pollution  control  Hranngi  on  i'  649  H  R. 
3166  HR  4i7i  and  HR  6944  Before  ine 
Hou.ie  Comm  on  Public  Worki.  88th  Cong. 
1st  and   2d  Sess     (  1963  64 1 

The  Public  Works  Committee  did  not  re- 
port tne  bin  until  September  1964  See  H  R. 
Rep  No  1885.  88th  Cong.  Jd  Sess  il964). 
Although  rlie  House  accepted  the  Senate's 
revision  of  the  Acts  stated  purpose,  it  re- 
jected the  mandatory  water  quality  stand- 
ards provision  As  the  House  lieport  states: 
■■|T|he  committee  has  miKlltled  the  provision 
of  secuon  5  of  the  bill  .is  passed  by  the 
Senate  to  provide  that  the  Secreuiry  instead 
of  promulgating  standards,  may  recommend 
stiindards  '   for  adoption   by   the  suites 

Id  at  6  Final  House  action  was  not  forth- 
coming during  the  88th  Congress,  and  S  649 
died  with  adJC'urnment. 

Senator  Mu.skie  renewed  his  fight  in  the 
89th  Congre.ss  The  new  Muskle  bill.  S  4. 
retained  the  purpose  .ind  water  quality 
standards  provisions  of  the  Senate's  amended 
version  of  S  649  in  the  prior  Congress  Be- 
cause of  the  lengthy  hearings  held  on  S  649. 
Senate  hearings  on  S  4  were  limited  to  a 
single  day  of  testimony  And  with  only  minor 
jimendmenta.  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee reported  S    4  on  January  21.   1965 

Following  rejection  of  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Tower,  which  would  have  given  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  i.ssue  recom- 
T'lended — rather  than  mandatory — water 
quality  st-indards,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  (S  4i  on  January 
28.  1965 

Three  days  of  House  hearings  were  held 
in  February  1965  See  Hearings  on  HR.  3988 
a'ld  S  4  Before  tne  House  Comm  on  Public 
Worki.  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess  il965)  Again 
the  House  Committee  rewrote  the  bill  prior 
to  reporting  it.  Although  the  suited  purpose 
of  the  bill  did  not  change,  the  water  quality 
standards  provision  in  the  Senate-iiassed  ver- 
sion was  eliminated  In  Its  place,  a  severely 
hrmted  standard-setting  procedure,  tied  to 
the  authorlzauon  of  Federal  funds,  was  in- 
serted See  H  R  Rep  No  215.  89th  Cong  .  1st 
Sess   3  I  19651. 

The  House  version  of  S.  4  was  debated  and 
passed  by  the  House  on  April  28,  1965  III 
Cong  Rec  8652-90  iiy65i  Senate  disagree- 
ment with  the  House  amendments  sent  the 
bill  to  conference  As  it  emerged  from  the 
Conference  Committee  on  September  17. 
1965  \See  HR  Rep  No  lu22.  89th  Cong. 
1st  Sess  (1965  I  i.  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  contained  a  water  quality  standards 
provision  more  like  the  Senate  version  of 
S  4  than  Us  House  counterpart  The  com- 
promise standards  provision  provided  for  the 
adoption   of    Federal   standards   only    In    the 


event  tliat  the  State  standards  were  found 
by  the  Secretary  not  to  be  consistent  with 
the  Act  Following  final  Congressional  ap- 
proval on  September  21.  1965.  the  Water 
Quality  Act  w.is  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  2.    1966 

II  THE  WATER  QfALlTY  STANDARDS  PROVISIONS 
or  THE  FXDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT 

The  water  quality  standards  provisions  of 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  were  enacted 
as  section  10(C)  of  the  Federal  'Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Initially,  the  governor 
or  the  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
must  file  a  letter  of  Intent  Indicating  that  the 
State  will  hold  public  hearings  and  there- 
after adopt  water  quality  criteria  applicable 
to  interstate  waters  within  the  State,  iis 
well  as  a  plan  for  the  Implementation  and 
enforcement  of  the  criteria 

The  State's  water  quality  criteria  and  Im- 
plementation plan,  adopted  after  public 
hearings,  are  .submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
who  must  determine  whether  .such  State 
criteria  and  plan  arc  consistent  with  section 
I0(cii3i  of  the  Federal  Act  Ihal  s«H-tlon 
provides  that  the  standards  adopted  under 
the  Act  must  "protect  the  public  health 
or  welfare  enhance  the  ciuallty  of  water  and 
serve  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act."  and  that  In 
establishing  such  standards,  the  use  and 
value  of  the  stream  In  question  ffir  public 
water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, recreational  purposes,  and  nurlcultural, 
industrial  and  other  legitimate  uses  must  be 
considered 

If  the  Secretary  approves  the  State  criteria 
and  plan,  they  become  the  water  quality 
standards  applicable  to  the  interstate  waters 
in  question  under  both  State  and  Federal 
law 

If  the  Secretary  f.iils  to  approve  the  Suite 
standards  as  submUte<i  (or  If  the  State  does 
not  follow  the  esliibllshed  submission  pro- 
cedure), the  Secretary  may  notify  all  Inter- 
ested parties  and  convene  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  Interstate  agencies. 
States,  municipalities  and  mdu.stnes  in- 
volved Having  compiled  with  the  conference 
procedure  the  Secretary  may  prep. ire  regu- 
lations setting  forth  the  swndards  o(  water 
quality  to  be  applicable  to  the  interstate 
waters  In  question  The  State  is  then  given 
a  six-month  periixl  within  which  t->  adopt 
water  quality  standards  consistent  with  sec- 
tion lOiciii).  or  Ui  i)etltlon  tnr  a  public 
hearing  If  the  State  neither  revises  its  stand- 
ards nor  requests  a  heiinng  before  the  six- 
month  period  his  elapsed,  the  Secret.ary 
miLst  promulgate  the  standards  lor  the 
waters  In  question 

.\t  any  time  prior  to  thirty  d.iys  after  the 
Secretary  h.\s  promulgated  his  standards,  the 
governor  of  an  affected  State  may  petition 
the  Secretary  for  a  hearing,  and  the  Secre- 
tary must  call  a  public  hearing  to  be  held 
in  or  near  one  of  the  places  where  the  water 
quality  standards  will  t.ike  effect  The  hear- 
ing Is  before  a  Hearing  Board  of  five  or  more 
persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Each 
State  affected  by  the  .standards  mu.st  lie 
given  an  opportunity"  to  select  one  member 
of  the  Board,  and  the  Dep.iriment  of  Com- 
merce and  other  affected  Federal  agencies 
are  given  an  opportunity  t<>  select  one  Board 
member  each  Not  less  Uian  a  majoniy  of  the 
Board  must  be  made  up  of  persons  outside 
the  Interior  Department  Notice  of  the  hear- 
ing must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  given  to  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agencies  concerned  .it  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  day  of  the  hearing. 

Based  upon  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing,  the  Board  will  make  linding.s  and 
approve  or  modify  the  sumd.irds  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  If  the  Hearing  Board 
approves  the  standards  lus  siibnutted,  tliey 
will  t.ike  effect  upon  receipt  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Hearing  Boards  recommendations  If 
the  Hearing  Board  recommends  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  standards,  the  Secretary  must 
promulgate  revised  regulations  setting  lorUi 
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water  quality  standards  In  accordance  with 
the  Board's  recommendation.  These  revised 
standards  will  then  become  effective  upon 
promulgation   by   the  Secretary 

Where  tlie  Secretary  seeks  to  amend  or 
revise  exl.stlng  standards,  the  full  proce- 
dural requirements  ot  section  10(c)  apply, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  Initiate  re- 
visions through  the  conference  procedure 
in  section  10(C)(2i  without  giving  the  State 
an  opportunity  to  revise  its  standards  on  Its 
own  As  a  jiriictlcal  matter,  the  Secretary 
will  probably  plve  States  an  opportunity  to 
ii't  first  and  to  adopt  recommended  revisions 
after  a  public  hearing  Under  any  circum- 
stances, the  Hearing  Board  procedure  will 
be  fully  advisable  to  States  If  they  question 
revisions   promulgated    by   the   Secretary 

Federal  enfijrccment  under  the  Act  Is  lim- 
ited to  those  situations  where  the  discharge 
of  matter  h.as  caused  a  reduction  of  the  water 
quality  of  a  stream  to  a  level  below  the 
.stream  .standards  (flOic)(5)l.  or  where 
there  is  pollution  of  waters  which  is  en- 
dangering public  health  or  welfare  (10(g)  I . 
In  the  latter  c.ise.  section  10(d).  (e|.  if) 
and  (g)  provides  an  extended  conference 
and  hearing  procedure  that  must  be  followed 
before  an  enforcement  suit  may  be  brought, 
but  In  the  case  of  an  alleged  violation  of  a 
stream  standard,  no  conference  or  hearing 
prior  to  Judicial  determination  Is  contem- 
plated  under  the  Act 

Water  quality  standards  violations  cog- 
nizable under  section  10(C)  |5|  are  subject  to 
abatement  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ol  10(gi(l)  and  (2)  of  the  Act.  However,  at 
least  180  days  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  an 
abatement  action,  the  Secretary  must  notify 
the  violators  and  other  Interested  parties 
of  the  .standards'  violations.  Section  10(g) 
(  1 )  provides  that  where  water  pollution 
originating  in  one  State  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  persons  m  a  second  State,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  suit  on  behalf  oi  the  United  States 
to  secure  abatement.  Where  pollution  and 
harm  are  confined  to  a  single  State,  section 
10(g)  (2)  provides  for  Federal  abatement  ac- 
tion only  If  the  written  consent  of  the  State 
governor  Is  obtained  by  the  Secretary. 

This  provision  in  10ic)(5)  that  violations 
of  water  quality  standards  are  subject  to 
abatement  in  accordance  with  10(g)  (1)  or 
(2)  raises  a  question  that  apparently  was 
not  considered  during  the  course  of  Con- 
gressional enactment.  Section  10(g)  pro- 
vides for  abatement  of  pollution  only  If  it 
"Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons."  Section  10(c),  however,  contem- 
plates Judicial  action  to  abate  pollution 
b.\sed  on  violations  of  the  water  quality 
standards  themselves.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Congress  Intended  that  even  In  an  action  for 
violation  of  a  standard  It  must  be  shown 
that  the  pollution  Is  endangering  health  or 
welfare.  Conceivably  the  courts  might  hold 
that  a  violation  of  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards Is  equivalent  to  an  endangerment  of 
hetilth  or  welfare.  The  Act  makes  it  clear, 
however,  that  protection  of  the  public  health 
or  welfare  is  just  one  of  several  bases  for 
adoption  of  water  quality  standards,  and  it 
may  well  pro\e  difficult  to  establish  that 
violation  of  a  standard  endangers  health  or 
welfare  in  every  c;ise. 

In  any  suit  brought  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10(ci.  the  court  must  receive  in  evi- 
dence the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  (if 
any  were  held)  of  the  conference  and  Hear- 
ing Board  convened  during  the  standard- 
setting  process,  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  conference  and  Hearing  Board  (if 
any),  and  the  recommendations  and  stand- 
ards prt>mulgated  by  the  Secretary.  In  re- 
viewing the  standards,  the  court  must  give 
consideration  "to  the  practicability  and  to 
the  physical  and  economic  feasibility  of 
complying  with  such  standards,"  and  the 
court   may  enter  such   Judgment  and   issue 


such  order  enforcing  such  judgment  as  the 
public  interest  and  the  equities  of  the  case 
may  require.  Thus,  the  court  Is  given  a 
broad  Jurisdictional  grant  to  determine 
whether  the  standards,  as  established,  are 
consistent  with  section  10(c)  (3)  and  whether 
compliance  with  such  standards  Is  a  reason- 
able requirement  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

in.  THE  ABSENCE  OF  STATVTORY   AUTHORITY    FuB 
NATIONAL    EFFLVENT    STANDARDS 

A  review  of  the  statutory  provisions  and 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Act  clearly  dis- 
closes the  Congressional  policy  of  nmiiitain- 
liig  tlie  primary  Slate  responsibility  for  the 
promulgation  of  water  quality  standards 
applicable  to  the  receiving  stream  This  is 
apparent  both  from  the  elimination  of  any 
statutory  authority  for  Nationwide  etlluenl 
control  and  from  the  provisions  oi  the  Act 
aimed  at  preventing  adoption  oi  arbitr.iry 
National  standards. 

A.  The  statutory  scheme  enx-isionx  standards 
adapted  to  local  condition^ 

It  Is  clear  that  arbitrary  National  stand- 
ards are  not  contemplated  under  the  Act. 
Section  1  states: 

■•|b)  ...  it  Is  hereby  declared  t»j  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  recognize,  preserve,  and 
protect  the  primary  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  States  in  preventing  and  con- 
trolling water  pollution,  to  support  and  aid 
technical  research  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution,  and  to  pro- 
vide Federal  technical  services  and  financial 
aid  to  State  and  Interstate  agencies  and  to 
municipalities  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  w.ater  pollution   .   .   . 

■•(cl  Nothing  in  tills  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Impairing  or  in  any  manner  affect- 
ing any  right  or  jurisdiction  of  the  states 
with  respect  to  the  waters  (including  bound- 
ary waters)  of  such  states." 

Furthermore,  section  lOic)  i  1  )  Itself  makes 
It  clear  that  Congress  desired  the  States,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  establish  the  water 
quality  criteria  applicable  to  interstate 
waters.  And  In  adopting  the  criteria,  section 
lOici  (3)  directs  State  authorities  X-o  con- 
sider the  actual  use  and  value  of  specific 
waters,  thus  Indicating  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  standards  and  individual 
stream  "uses  "  and  "values. ' 

A  reading  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
1965  Act  brings  sharply  Into  focus  the  fact 
that  Congress  did  not  contemplate  the  set- 
ting of  arbitrary,  uniform  National  standards 
of  water  quality.  Rather,  It  clearly  rejected 
such  a  concept.  Indeed,  during  the  three- 
year  period  in  which  hearings  were  held. 
Administration  spokesmen  continually  re- 
jected any  notion  of  setting  uniform  National 
standards. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  in  1963.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Celebrezze  took  the 
position  that  flexibility  in  setting  standards 
was  essential,  both  procedurally  and  sub- 
stantively. He  noted  that,  as  then  written, 
the  bill  provided  for  the  mandatory  setting 
of  water  quality  standards  by  the  Secretary, 
but  that  the  Department  preferred  such  au- 
thority to  be  granted  on  a  permissive  basis 
instead.  "We  believe  we  can  protect  health 
and  welfare  more  effectively  and  economically 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  than  by  involving  the 
Government  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
standards  for  all  interstate  and  navigable 
waters  at  once."  Hearings  on  S.  649.  S  7.i7. 
S.  1118  and  S.  1183  Before  a  Special  Suhcom- 
mittee  on  Air  &  Water  Pollution  of  t':c  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Workx.  88th  Cong  .  1st 
Sess.  460  (1963). 

In  a  similar  vein  was  the  Secretary's  an- 
swer to  the  following  question  by  Senator 
Miller : 

"Do  you  foresee  or  do  you  think  we  ought 
to  have  flexibility  so  that  varying  standitrds 
can  be  provided  in  regions,  for  example?  Is 


there  some  kind  of  guideline  that  Congress 
should  establish  within  which  limits  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  should  work?" 
The  Secretary  replied: 

I  believe  you  have  to  have  a  degree  of 
flexibility  because  standards  will  vary.  You 
will  need  extremely  high  standards,  lor  ex- 
ample, in  shellfish  area.s. 

'Hie  standards  that  you  would  apply.  f"r 
ex:imple.  to  a  small  community  on  top  of 
.1  niount.iin.  on  ;i  stream  running  throuirh 
would  piobably  be  different  than  tlie  stand- 
ards tiiat  you  would  apply  in  areas  where 
8  million  pf>ople  are  J.immcd  together. 

■You  have  to  have  a  degree  of  flexibility. 
You  have  to  take  all  thosic  factors  into  cnn- 
.sideration, 

■  We  h:ive  some  standards  now  We  hi\e 
st.mdards  on  .shellfish,  for  example, 

"But  I  don't  think  that  you  c:in  set  stand- 
ards lor  the  total  United  States.  You  have 
to  ilraw  standards  in  the  highly  industrialized 
areas  of  this  country  which  would  be  dif- 
ferent than  standards,  as  I  say.  m  the  lobster 
beds,  shellii.sh  beds,  trout  streams,  or  alfect- 
mi;  the  fishing  industn,' — you  would  have  t-,j 
liave  different  standards 

".-'.o  you  have  to  mainttiln  a  dearee  of 
flexibility."  Id.  at  470. 

Tlie  rejection  of  arbitrary  N.itional  stand- 
ards was  ai'ain  made  dear  dur.ng  the  HoiLse 
consideration  of  S,  049,  .a.s  p:i-ssed  by  the 
.Senate.  During  the  hearings.  Congressman 
Cramer  iR-Fla.)  h;id  occasion  to  t|ue.stion 
A.ssistant  Secretary  Qulgley  on  this  very 
point : 

Coneressman  Cramer:  "Setting  stxindards 
before  the  fact  is  presently  the  function  of 
the  -States  and  this  proposal  ts  to  give  the 
Federal  fc!f)vernment  the  power  to  take  over 
present  State  authority." 

.Se?retary  Qulgley:  "Not  at  all.  S  649  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  Secretary  Is  not 
sujiposed  to  exercise  his  authority  under 
this  section  if  the  States  already  have  ade- 
qii.ite  standards.  So.  If  the  States  elected  t-i 
H'>  the  standards  route  and  did  a  proper  Job. 
the  .Secretary  of  HEW  would  never  have  l> 
d>  a  thint;  ujider  the  .section." 

C  )ii pressman  Cramer;  "The  Secretary  de- 
cides whether  the  .States  have  adequate 
standsirds  and  whether  he  should  exercise 
Ui.il  power." 

.Secretary  Qulgley:  "Right.  But  this  will 
not  be  done  arbitrarily.  He  wtII  not  l-ssue 
a  fiat  and  that  is  it.  because  ast.ain  in  S  649 
it  is  specifically  provided  that  If  the  stand- 
ards are  set  and  they  are  not  complied  with 
and  this  leads  Uzi  an  enforcement  ase.  not 
only  do  you  h.ive  all  the  routine  In  the  en- 
forcement procedure  for  resolving  the  ques- 
tion, ultimately,  if  you  have  Uj  go  to  court. 
S  649.  directs  the  court,  the  Judge,  to  sec- 
ond-guess tlie  Secretary  .xs  to  wliethor  the 
standards  he  set  are  correct." 

Congressman  Cramer:  "So  the  Secretary 
Will  set  the  standards  nationwide." 

.Secretary  Qultjley:  "That  it  not  true.  Mr. 
Cr.imer.  That  is  not  the  case;  that  is  not  pro- 
vided in  S  649.  Tliore  is  nothmc  that  s.ivs 
he  will  set  the  standards  nationwade." 

C ongre.ssinrui  Cramer:  "He  will  set  st.md- 
ard.n  a,}plicable  on  a  n.ition.il  basis." 

.Secretary  Qulgley:  "No," 

Congressman  Cramer:  "Either  by  regional 
application  or  otherwise." 

.S'^crcl.iry  Qulgley:  'He  will  set  si:ind.irds. 
but  n;>t  nationwide," 

C'>ni:ressman  Cr.imer:  'On  a  re-rioiial 
b.'sis'" 

.Secrci.  ry  Qaigley:  "On  a  regional  basi.s.  a 
river  Ij.xsis.  or  on  a  section  of  a  river  basis." 
Hca'i.np<!  oil  S  649,  HR  3166.  H  R  4'>71  and 
II  R  (JS44  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Korku.  50th  Cong,.  1st  and  2a  Sess. 
271    72    I  1963   64). 

T.'ie  House  Committee  .ilso  heard  testimony 
from  an  Interior  Department  representative. 
Eug-ene  D,  E.ilon  a  Resources  Program  Spe- 
cialist 111  t.'ie  Office  o:  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  engaged  lV   a  general  discussion  of 
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the  standard-setting  problem  Uurlng  which 
he  noted 

Theoretlnally  water  quality  standards 
mlkrht  be  sel  mi  that  there  would  not  be  any 
discharge  of  ^ny  amtjunt  whatsoever  ot  the 
offendlni}  subetHncea  Desirable  as  this  might 
be  from  the  ix>lnt  of  view  ut  water  punty,  It 
Is  hardly  a  realistic  appr-^ach  m  our  highly 
urbanized  and  mdustriall/^d  society 

To  be  practical.  In  m.my  cases  it  may  be 
necessary'  to  formulate  the  standnxda  in  rela- 
tion to  the  facvirs  Just  mentioned— that  la, 
such  things  a«  the  rate  and  volume  of  flow 
and  the  chenvlcal  and  physical  characterlsUcs 
of  the  receivings  waters  lu  practice  this  could 
mean  th.it  often  offending  materials  might 
have  to  be  rigorously  withheld  daring  periods 
of  low  river  Mow  and  f>erhaps  they  would  be 
Imptninded  or  otherwise  handled  unul  nver 
stages  iire  Wgh  enough  to  provide  safe  dllu- 
Uon.  or  this  (X)Uld  mean  the  allocaUon  of  dis- 
charge of  offending  material  between  subsur- 
face and  surface  streams  "  Id   at  718 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that,  even  at  this 
early  sta«e  in  the  development  of  Federal 
water  quality  leglslauon.  the  Interior  De- 
partment .ipparently  realized  that  the  only 
pracUCiU  approivch  U)  water  quality  standards 
was  one  based  I m  the  relation  of  standards  to 
local  stream  conrtiuons  and  uses  r.ither  than 
National  effluent  controls  And  in  the  House 
Keport  on  S  649,  the  C^jmmJttee  notes  that 
the  House  ch-mges  in  S  649  were  made  to 
"aaeure  the  States,  the  various  water  pollu- 
tion control  orgamzatlons  ana  private  indus- 
try that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
d€«lre  ''->  have  an  .irbltrary  est.;ibllshment  of 
such  standards  "  H  R.  Rep  No.  1885.  80th 
Cong  .  2d  Sess     1 1964  ) . 

During  the  Sen^ite  consideration  "f  S  4  In 
1965.  Senator  Muskle  turned  his  .ittenUon  to 
the  quesuou  of  arbitrary  Federal  standards: 
T  mlijht  point  out  that  tyranny  exists 
only  where  there  Is  no  appeal  I  would  think 
that  If  I  were  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  and 
I  were  considering  Implementing  the  stand- 
ards section,  which  would  be  i  new  kind 
of  authority.  I  would  look  .it  that  section 
giving  the  court's  power  to  review  that  very 
carefully  before  I  established  any  arbitrary 
.St  mdards 

When  the  Congress  says  to  the  Secretary 
th.^t  his  si.ind;u-d  haa  to  be  pracucable.  and 
he  knows  that  that  will  b«  the  test  that  will 
be  ultimately  applied,  and  he  knows  there 
are  Industries  with  financial  reaources  to 
press  -his  In  the  courts,  some  of  which  axe 
represented  here  today,  he  knows  that  ii£ 
h.ia  to  meet  that  test,  he  cannot  be  arbitrary, 
and  th.tt  he  has  to  be  practical  "  Hearings 
on  S  4  lie/ore  a  Special  Subcommittee  un 
Air  Si  Water  Pollution  of  tne  Senate  Com- 
7-u:tee  on  Public  Works,  89Ui  Cong..  1st  Ses«. 
85  I  19651 

Sumnunit  up  the  effect  of  the  water  qual- 
ity stand.u-ds  provision  In  S.  4.  the  Senate 
Committee  nites  m  Its  report  i  lee  S  Rep  No. 
10.  89th  C-<:'ng  .  l5t  Seas    10  i  1965  l  i 

The  authority  t:lven  the  Secretary  Is  not 
arbitrary  He  is  constrained  from  arbitrary 
action  by  the  public  hearing  and  conaulla- 
tion  requirements  of  the  standard  section 
ajid  by  the  knowledge  that,  if  he  promulgates 
standards,  compliance  with  such  standards 
must  ulumately  flaeet  the  test  of  'practica- 
bility' in  the  courts,  as  provided  in  section 
aid)  of  the  bill,  should  violation  of  such 
standards  trigger  an  enforcement  action  It 
Is  clear  also,  that  the  enforcement  confer- 
ence and  the  hearing  board  must  in  the 
light  of  the  .luthorliy  given  the  court,  con- 
sider the  practicability'  of  the  compliance 
with   the  standards." 

In  the  same  vein  was  Senator  Boggs'  com- 
ment during  the  Senat*  debates 

The  members  of  the  Committee  and  the 
suill  have  worked  diligently  in  preparing 
language  to  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  States,  interstate  agencies,  and  indus- 
tries will  be  fully  protected  from  any  arbl- 
tr axy  action  by  a  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 


tion and  Welfar*  regarding  established  -stajid- 
ard.s      111  Cong   tUc    ISOfl  il965» 

.\ssLstAnt  secxetiu-y  Quiglev  made  a  final 
attempt  t  >  clarify  U»e  .\dmlnisUaUons  posi- 
tion 111  regard  tAJ  uniform  Nation. il  stand- 
ards and  arbitrary  actioti  by  the  .Secretary 
m  hla  testimony  l.^'fore  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee 

We  il  1  not  lnt<"nd  to  set  any  natlonW 
.standards  This  point  was  made  on  the  rec- 
.jrd  last  year;  it  A'^ts  made  in  the  other  body. 
Let  me  make  It  agiUn  There  Is  no  Intent,  no 
purpose  In  the  standard  fpcti.^n  as  I  under- 
stand It  to  set  national  standards  "  Hearings 
on  H  H  39HS  and  S  4  lietcrre  the  House 
Comm  on  Public  Works.  89th  Cong.  1st 
Ses's    59   I  19651 

Durlne  the  debate  on  S  4  many  C<jngress- 
men  expressed  the  view  that  the  primary 
respon.slblUty  for  establishing  water  quality 
standards  remained  with  the  States  and  that 
uniform  National  .'itandards  arbitrarily  set 
by  the  .SecreUiry  were  not  contemplated  See 
ill  Cong  Rec  8636  i  1965  i  (remarks  of  Con- 
gre-ssman  Brown.  R-Ohio).  8657  (remarks 
of  Congressman  Cramer.  R  Fla  i  8661  ire- 
marks  of  Congressman  Rand. ill.  D-Mo(. 
8665  1  remarks  of  Congressman  Harsha.  R.- 
Ohio i.  and  «6f9  .remarks  ol  Congress- 
man Cleveland.  R    N  H). 

Testimony  by  FWPCA  Commissioner  Qulg- 
ley  during  the  1967  he.irinxs  on  water  p)ol- 
lutlon  Is  also  of  Interest,  although  post-en- 
actment discussion  before  a  Congressional 
Committee  cannot,  of  course,  be  considered 
to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  The 
following  colloquy  took  place  between  Com- 
missioner Qulgley  and  Congressman  Harsha 
iR    Ohloi  : 

Congressman    Harsha:    "  (n|ow.    dur- 

ing the  past  year  or  so  your  office  has  Issued 
several  sets  of  guidelines  and  criteria  and 
standards  and  so  forth  to  be  used  In  develop- 
ing water  quality  criteria  and  In  reviewing 
the  States'  sundards  Is  It  your  intention 
that  the  review  of  State  standards  be  so  de- 
manding upon  the  States  In  order  to  have 
their  standards  accepted  that  they  must  es- 
tablish the  very  same  criteria  that  you  wish 
to  establish  as  Federal  standards  for  water 
pollution  control?" 

Commissioner  Qulgley:  "The  answer  Is 
■No.'  but  I  think  I  wUl  let  Or  Hlrsch,  who  Is 
resftonslble    for   it.   comment    In   detail." 

Dr  Hlrsch:  Generally,  the  guidelines  that 
we  l?sue  have  been  of  a  broad  nature  rather 
than  being  very  specific 

"The  areas.  I  think,  that  we  have  been 
most  specific  with  In  working  with  the  States 
have  been  areas  of  technical,  scientific  fact 
rather  than  policy 

"In  other  words,  if  a  body  of  water  Is  de- 
sired for  a  certain  type  of  fishery  we  might 
be  specific  In  working  with  the  State  to 
indicate  what  level  of  oxygen  or  what  tem- 
perature level  would  be  necessary  to  support 
that  fishery  That  Is  a  matter  of  scientific 
information  and  not  a  matter  of  policy 
decision 

"In  the  policy  areas,  however,  our  guide- 
lines, we  think,  have  been  rather  general. *• 
Hoanngs  on  Water  Pollittum  Befcrre  the 
House  Comm  on  Public  Works,  90th  Cong., 
1st  Sess    107-08  (1967) 

Later  in  the  colloquy  another  Interesting 
exchange   tix.ik  place 

Congressman  Harsha  "I  Just  have  one 
other  question.  Mr  Qulgley.  or  any  member 
of  your  staff  It  Is  my  impression  that  Con- 
gress defines  'pollution'  not  as  a  discharge 
per  se,  but  rather  as  a  quality  which  impairs 
water  use 

"Now.  am  I  accurate  In  that  a.ssumptlon?" 
Commissioner  Qulgley.   "I  would  certainly 
accept  that,  without  checking  the  act   That 
Is  certainly  my  working  definition  of  It." 

Congressman  Harsha  "All  right  Now.  does 
the  Federal  Water  Control  .Administration  be- 
lieve that  the  discharge  must  be  eliminated 
belore  clean  water  can  be  obUUned'' " 

Commissioner   gulgley        .As   .i    the<jretlcal 


question.  I  do  not  tliink  the  answer  to  that 
could  ever  be  yes  I  tlilnk  as  a  pracucal  mat- 
ter, in  many  insUmceK  this  Is  the  only  way 
you  arc  going  to  eliminate  the  p<,)lluUon  But 
i  could  reco^ni/.e  a  situation  where  hecau.se 
of  the  flow  high  quality  of  It,  and  lack  of 
other  discharges,  that  you  would  not  have 
U>."  Id    at  1U>-11 

Thus.  It  may  be  seen  that  throughout  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  legislation 
and  ua  recently  as  a  year  ago.  the  Federal  au- 
thorities directly  concerned  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  btundards  provisl<in  of  the  Water 
(^iuallty  Act  were  .sjieaklng  in  terms  of  broad 
general  guidelines,  as  opposed  t>>  arbitrary 
Federal  standards  This  view  w.is  widely  and 
consistently  reflected  In  Congress  and  In  the 
language  of  the  Act. 

S.  r^ic  rejection  of  Federal  cfluent  control 
authority 
The  orlelnal  version  of  S  649.  .ts  Intro- 
duced, provided  for  both  effluent  and  .stream 
quality  controls^  .As  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Celebrezze  noted  In  a 
letter  to  Chairman  McNaniara  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  I'ubllc  Works: 

"This  subsection  (section  91)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended 
by  section  4  of  the  Muskle  blUi  would  direct 
the  Secretary  t<j  l.ssue  regulations  setting 
forth  standards  of  cjUivllty  and  the  type, 
volume  or  strength  of  matter  permitted  to  be 
discharged  In  Interstate  or  navigable  water.":  " 
Hearing's  on  S  649.  S  737.  S  21  IS  and  S  1  l)i3 
Frfirre  a  Special  Subcomm  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Senate  Comm  on  Public 
Works  88th  Cong.  1st  Se.-ss  6  (19631. 
Similarly.  Secretary  Udall  noted  that: 
"This  new  subsection  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  Education  and  Welfare  to  Is- 
sue regulations  .  .  .  .setting  forth  ( 1  )  stand- 
ards of  quality  applicable  to  interstate  and 
navleable  watt-rs.  and  (2i  the  type,  volume, 
or  strength  of  matter  permitted  to  be  dis- 
charged directly  into  Interstate  or  navigable 
waters  or  reaching  such  waters  after  dis- 
charge into  a  tributary  of  such  waters."  Id. 
at  9 

A  number  of  wltnes.ses  strongly  objected  to 
Federal  authority  to  set  effluent  standards,  as 
an  intrusion  into  an  area  traditionally  re- 
served for  the  StatM  Sam  Thompson,  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, noted  that: 

"The  portions  <  f  S.  649  which  would  give 
the  Federal  Government  power  to  set  bind- 
ing etfluent  standards.  Is  the  most  crucial 
p:u-t  of  this  leglslatl<5n"  Id  at  298 
Mr  Thompson  further  noted  that: 
If  the  Federal  Crovemment  Is  to  have  the 
power  to  set  effluent  standards,  there  will  be 
nothing  which  State  jHjllutlon  control  agen- 
cies can  do  which  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  also  do."  Id 

In  a  similar  vein.  Dr.  Natale  Colosl,  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Conrunls- 
sion.  testified  that: 

"S  649  Is  of  great  concern  to  the  Inter- 
state Sanitation  Comrausslon,  primarily  l>e- 
cause  the  bill  proposes  to  give  a  Federal 
agency  power  to  set  effluent  standards. 

"If  some  agency  of  the  Federal  CT<Jvern- 
meut  is  now  to  have  authority  to  set  an 
effluent  standard,  great  conlusioii  will  ensue. 
"Under  existing  Fetleral  law.  Congress  has 
declare<l  the  responsibilities  and  rights  ot  the 
States  m  pollution  control  shall  l>e  primary. 
Where  single  States  acting  alone  may  not  be 
in  a  poeillou  to  cope  adequately  with  the 
problems  of  an  area,  the  act  directs  the  en- 
couragement of  Interstate  compacts  for  pol- 
lution control  We  tru.sl  that  the  sixinsors 
and  supporters  of  S  649  ccintinue  to  seek 
the  buttressing  and  encouragement  of  State 
and  interstate  efforts  The  bill  leaves  these 
pirovlslons  of  present  law  intact   However,  the 


-  See  the  text  of  the  standards  provision  at 
this  stage,  as  quoted  In  the  fixnnote  on  page 
10472. 
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effluent  standard  provision  would  vitiate  this 
declared   policy   of  Congress."  Id.  at   581-82. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  reported  S. 
649  the  provision  granting  authority  to  set 
effluent  standards  w.as  noticeably  absent. 
The  standards  provl.slon  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  contemplated  the  setting  of  water 
quality  standards  for  the  receiving  waters 
alone 

During  the  two  remaining  years  prior  to 
passage,  the  water  quality  legislation  was 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  and  Con- 
giessional  debate.  However,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  pa.sslng  reference,  the  effluent 
standards  provision  failed  to  occupy  the  at- 
tentloii  of  Congress  and  never  reappeared  In 
tlie  legislation.  Its  rejection  Is  summed  up 
by  John  E  Kinney,  a  siinltary  engineering 
consultant,  who  testified  on  S.  4  before  the 
Hou.se  Committee: 

"Tlie  original  Senate  bill  a  year  ago  had 
a  provision  to  establish  water  quality  and 
waste  discharge.  The  committee  was  under 
the  Impression  that  standards  on  discharges 
had  to  be  provided  before  standards  on 
stream  quality  could  be  established.  When 
they  learned  it  unnecessary — you  can  set 
standards  on  a  stream  which  has  no  dis- 
charges to  It — the  committee  ruled  out 
standards  on  discharges."  Hearings  on  H.R. 
3988  and  S.  4  Before  the  House  Comm.  on 
Public  Works.  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  323 
(1965). 

C.  The  .secondary  treatment  requirement — a 
national   effluent   standard 

In  the  face  of  the  clear  rejection  of  effluent 
control  by  Congress  and  the  consistent  Con- 
gressional and  -Administration  declarations 
that  arbitrary  National  standards  were  not  to 
he  set  under  the  Act.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  established  guidelines  for  water 
quality  standards  for  Interstate  waters  which 
represent  an  attempt  to  achieve  National 
effluent  controls  by  administrative  fiat.  See 
Hearings  on  IVafcr  Pollution  Before  House 
Comm.  on  Public  U'orfc.'!,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess, 
80-88  (19671.  The  following  "Policy  Guide- 
lines" are  included: 

"3.  Water  (juality  criteria  should  be  ap- 
plied to  tlie  streain  or  otlicr  receiving  water 
or  portions  tliercof.  ...  In  the  absence  of 
appropnate  numerical  values  or  biological 
parameters,  criteria  should  consist  of  verbal 
descriptions  in  sufficient  detail  as  to  show 
clearly  the  quality  of  water  Intended  {e.g., 
'substantially  free  from  oil') ." 

"8.  No  standard  will  be  approved  which 
allows  any  w.aste  amenable  to  treatment  or 
control  to  be  discharged  Into  any  Interstate 
v^•ater  without  treatment  or  control  regard- 
loss  of  the  water  quality  criteria  and  water 
use  or  uses  adopted.  Further,  no  standard 
win  be  approved  which  does  not  require  all 
wastes,  prior  to  discharge  into  any  interstate 
water,  to  receive  the  best  practicable  treat- 
ment or  control  unless  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  a  lesser  degree  of  treatment  or 
control  will  provide  for  water  quality  and 
enhancement  commensurate  with  proposed 
present  and  future  water  uses."  (Emphasis 
added,  i 

It  seems  ai)parent  that  the  Interior  De- 
p:irtment  first  agreed  in  Guideline  3  to  follow 
1  he  Congressional  command  of  setting 
stream  standards,  and  then  decided  in 
CUiideline  8  to  attempt  to  Impose  effluent 
.standards  as  well.  On  the  b;\sis  of  Guideline 
8,  the  Department  has  attempted  to  impose 
a  uniform  requirement  of  secondary  treat- 
ment or  the  equivalent  on  all  State  water 
quality  standards.  See  Statement  of  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Udall  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  .Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  90th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  3  I  March  27.  19681 .  Such  a  requirement 
has  no  basis  in  either  the  statute  itself  or  the 
Acts  extensive  legislative  history. 

Secretary  Udall  In  his  1968  Senate  teatl- 
mouy  (.scf  Hearings  on  Water  Pollution  Be- 
fore the  Subcomm.  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
fon  of  the  Senate  Comm.  oti  Public  Works, 


90th  Cong..  2d  Sees.  (March  27.  1968)  )  indi- 
cated that  Federal  authorities  have  had  the 
general  objective  of  mandatory  secondary 
treatment  for  five  years  and  that  such  a  re- 
quirement Is  being  Imposed  on  all  States.  If 
this  was  In  fact  the  case.  It  Is  surprising  that 
this  view  was  not  expressed  to  Congress  by 
Administration  officials,  and  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  reinstate  authority  for  such  an 
effluent  control  In  the  bill.  Such  a  require- 
ment violates  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Federal  Act  in  at  le.ast  three  particulars. 

First,  It  Is  clear  that  the  Secretary  has  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  rigid  National  stand- 
ard In  direct  conflict  with  the  express  legis- 
lative Intent  and  greatly  at  variance  with 
statements  of  Administration  witnesses  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearlnt;s  on  the  Water 
Quality  Act.  If  any  single  theme  can  be  drawn 
from  the  legislative  history  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act,  it  is  that  arbitrary,  riald  Na- 
tional standards  were  not  acceptable  to 
Congress. 

Secondly,  the  requirement  of  secondary 
treatment,  whether  viewed  lus  a  "kind  of 
treatment"  or  as  a  "degree  of  waste  removal  " 
(as  Secretary  Udall  has  suggested  in  his  re- 
cent testimony),  can  exist  only  as  a  control 
on  the  quality  of  the  discharge,  rather  than 
the  quality  of  the  receiving  water.  It  is  thus 
an  effluent  standard  of  the  type  rejected  by 
Congress  at  an  early  stage  in  'he  history  of 
the  water  quality  legislation.  Ab  such,  it  is 
clearly  beyond  the  Secretary's  authority  un- 
der the  Act. 

Finally,  since  the  Secretary's  approval  can 
be  conditioned  only  on  State  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  10(c)  (3 1,  any 
attempt  to  impose  greater  requirements  on 
the  States  Is  a  usurpation  of  their  primary 
authority  in  the  field  of  water  pollution 
control. 

IV.  THE  ABSENCE  OF  STATUTORY   AUTHORITY   FOR 
A    NONDECRADATION    STANDARD 

Recently,  the  Secretary  has  sought  to  im- 
pose an  additional  uniform  requirement  as  a 
condition  on  the  approval  of  State  w.ater 
quality  standards.  Three  Federal  Guidelines 
are  relevant — numbers  1  and  5,  as  well  as  the 
aforementioned  Guideline  8 : 

"1.  Water  quality  standards  .should  be 
designed  to  'enhance  the  quality  of  water."  II 
it  Is  Impossible  to  provide  for  prompt  im- 
provement in  water  quality  at  the  time  initial 
standards  are  set,  the  standards  should  be 
designed  to  prevent  any  increase  m  pollu- 
tion. In  no  case  uill  standards  providing  for 
less  than  existing  uatcr  quality  be  accept- 
able. 

«  •  *  •  • 

"5.  Water  quality  criteria  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  description  ol  present  water 
quality  and  uses,  together  with  uses  expected 
in  the  future  and  the  water  quality  required 
to  make  those  uses  possible.  The  water  qual- 
ity standards  proposed  by  a  St.ite  .should 
provide  for: 

(a)  Potential  and  future  water  uses  as 
well  as  the  present  Intended  u.se  and  uses: 

(b)  The  upgrading  and  enhancement  of 
water  quality  and  the  use  or  u.ses  of  streams 
or  portions  thereof  that  are  presently  affected 
by  pollution; 

(c)  The  maintenance  and  protection  of 
quality  and  use  or  uses  of  water  now  of  a 
high  quality  or  of  a  quality  tiut:tble  for 
present  and  potential  future  uses."  Hearings 
on  Water  Pollution  Before  tlic  House  Comm. 
on  Public  Works,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  87 
(1967).   (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Interior  Department  lias  used  these 
guidelines  as  the  basis  for  the  "nondegrada- 
tion"  standard,  which  It  seeks  to  suijerimixise 
upon  all  State  water  quality  criteria.  On 
Februaiy  8,  1968,  Secretary  Udall  announced 
that,  in  the  future,  every  .State  will  be  re- 
quired to  adopt  a  nondegradation  provision 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"Waters  whose  existing  quality  is  better 
than    the    established    standards    a.s    ol    the 


d.iie  on  which  such  standards  become  ef- 
fective Will  be  maintained  at  their  existing 
high  quality.  These  and  other  waters  i^l  a 
State  will  not  be  lowered  in  quality  unless 
and  until  il  has  been  affirmatively  demon- 
strated to  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  such  change  Is  Justifiable  as  a  result  of 
necessary  economic  or  social  development 
and  will  not  Interfere  with  or  become  in- 
jurious to  any  assigned  u.ses  made  of.  or 
p.-esently  possible  in.  such  w. iters.  'I  his  will 
require  that  any  industrial,  public  or  private 
project  or  development  which  would  c  .n- 
.stitute  a  new  source  of  pollution  or  an  in- 
creased source  of  pollution  to  high  quality 
waters  will  be  required,  as  p;irt  of  ilie  iiiU;al 
j>roJect  design,  to  provide  the  highest  and  best 
degree  of  w.iste  treatment  available  under 
existing  tpchnohjgy.  and.  .since  these  are  also 
Federal  standards.  Uiese  w.isle  treatment  re- 
quirements will  be  developed  Cixiperativcly  '" 
Press  Release.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  United 
.States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Feb.  H, 
1968. 

In  his  1068  Senate  testimony.  Secretary 
Ud;ill  indicated  that  In  his  opinion  imptvsi- 
tioii  of  a  nondegradation  .'.umdard  c  .mes 
within  the  intent  of  the  1065  Act.  And  Sen- 
ator Mu:-kie  stated  that  he  and  the  Secre- 
tary h.id  agreed  on  this  principle  before  the 
"Guidelines"  were  put  ti^rether.  S>e  Hearing>. 
Before  a  Subcomm.  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Public  Worl.s, 
OUth  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (March  27,  1068)  (testi- 
mony rif  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  i.  But 
if  Secretary  Udall  and  Senator  Muskie  had 
agreed  upon  this  interpretation  of  the  .Act 
prior  to  osiablishlng  the  guidelines,  they 
fitiled  to  t:ike  a  critical  look  at  the  Act  itself. 
Section  10(C)(3)  directs  tlie  Secretary,  tlie 
Hearing  Board,  or  the  appropriate  State  au- 
thority to  take  into  consideration  the  u.-e 
and  value  ol  a  given  body  of  water  when 
e- tabllshing  the  water  (juality  ,standards. 
.Such  u-es  include  jjutallc  w.iter  supplies, 
IJrop.igation  of  fish  and  wildli.'e,  recreational 
I)Urposcs,  and  agricultural,  industrial  and 
other  legitimate  uses. 

This  clear  statutory  direction  is  further 
reinforced  by  the  Act's  legislative  history. 
1'he  Senate  Committee  made  clear  the  direct 
relation'^hip  between  standards  and  uses  ui 
1963  and  reaffirmed  its  position  two  years 
later: 

"The  Committee  intends  that  water  qual- 
ity standards  sliould  be  applied  on  the  bisis 
of  the  water  quality  requirements  of  present 
and  future  uses  of  the  stream  or  sections 
of  the  Etreiim,  after  due  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  and  v.iriables  involved.  S  Rep. 
No.  5,")6.  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  9  1  1963  I :  S  Rep. 
No.    10,  89th   Cong.,   1st  Sess.    10    (1065). 

.S't'C  also  ".Additional  Views  in  Support  of 
S  4,"  a  statement  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bership of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee : 

"  .Standards  of  water  quality  are  concededly 
b;<dly  needed,  but  should  be  established  by 
the  State  and  local  agencies,  which  are  most 
familiar  wit.h  all  ap(?cts  of  the  matter  m  a 
given  locality,  including  the  economic  iin- 
jiact  of  establishing  and  enforcing  stringent 
standards  of  water  qualiiy.  .Authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
•.  I  p.-omulgate  and  enforce  such  standards  to 
I'le  exclusion  of  tlie  States  would  oljviouslv 
d.scoVirage  the  Stales  and  local  agencies  from 
developing  their  own  plans  and  standards 
for  water  oualily  and  purity.  And  it  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Federal  official 
the  i^ower  to  establish  zoning  measures 
over — to  control  the  1^se  of — land  within 
watershed  areas  in  all  p.irts  of  the  United 
Si.ites.  Such  p  )wer  i.<ver  local  affairs  has 
never  been  vested  m  a  Federal  official,  and  we 
are  opposed  to  doing  it  now."  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
215.  89'Ji  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  KJ  (1965). 

7  he  nondegradation  standard  is  clearly  the 
sort  of  arbitrary  National  standard  that  is  in- 
consistent   with    the    statutory    scheme    of 
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State  adopted  stream  standards  baaed  un 
stream  value  .md  use  This  incunslstency  la 
appjirent  rrr.m  the  language  of  SecrfUtry 
L'tltill's  press  release  of  February  8,  1968  He 
stutea.  I  have  concluded  that  In  order  to  bo 
consistent  with  the  basl<-  policy  and  objecuve 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act.  a  provision  In  all 
State  standards  subetiintlally  In  accordance 
with    the   following   U   required  "    What 

fellows  Is  the  nondegradatlon  requirement. 
Additionally,  the  Secretary  notes.  •  Ace<jrd- 
IriKlv.  I  have  decided  that  no  standards  will  be 
approved  from  here  on  that  do  not  contain 
a  satisfactory  antldegradatlon  provision  " 
Plainly  the  Secretary  h.is  issued  an  inflexible, 
arbitrary  order  requiring  the  superlmposltlon 
of  a  uniform  National  standard  over  all  State 
water  ciuality  criteria  Such  a  requirement  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Secretary's  recent  claim 
before  the  Senate  Committee 

Through  ill  the  standards  setting  procesa 
runs  the  import.int  consideration  of  reason- 
ableness We  do  not  seek  ilean  water  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  mans  benefit  On  baJance. 
our  clean  water  etTorts  must  therefore  be  rea- 
sonable •■  Statement  of  Secretary  Udall  Before 
the  Subcom  on  Mr  and  Water  Pollution  of 
the  Senftte  Ccunm  on  Public  Works.  90th 
Cong.  ls*S«8S.i<Maj-ch  27.  1968 1 

.\nd  L-learlv.  the  flat  nondegradaUon  re- 
quirement goes  beyond  even  Sen.itor  Mus- 
kles  pre-passage  view  of  the  need,  where 
practicable,  to  maintain  the  present  quality 
of  high  quality  wnters 

■Let  me  say  this,  in  oddltlf..  You  see  the 
present  law  states  that  the  Secretary  should 
act  for  the  Federal  Government  whenever 
there  Is  pollution  which  end.xngers  the 
health  and  welfare  of  any  persons  ' 

•Now  with  respect  to  streams  now  contami- 
nated we  are  talking  ex  post  facto  situations 
Under  3  4  our  objective  would  be  to  improve 
water  quality  to  the  point  where  the  health 
and  welfare  of  persons  ore  more  broadly  and 
ptTecrively  served. 

With  respect  to  'incontamlnated  streams, 
our  objective  Is  to  preserve  insof.ar  as  we  can 
the  current  quality  of  those  streams  it  lite 
ligfit  of  all  use  requtrementa  that  can  be  an- 
ticipated legitimately  in  the  public  interest  " 
Hi'anngs  on  S  4  Brlore  a  Special  Subcomm 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  Ifie  Senate 
Comm.  on  Public  Works.  89th  Cong  .  1st  Seas. 
B2  I  1965  I     (  Emphas.s  supplied  I 

It  is  app;u-ent  tha.  Senator  Muskle  did  not 
envi-iion  a  ualform  nondegradali'.'n  require- 
ment unrelated  to  stream  uses  based  on  local 
needs  Rather,  his  statement  reflects  a  more 
practical  .ipprr»ach  of  maintaining  present 
water  quality  in  the  light  of  all  legitimate 
use  requirements 

^^^rthcrmore,  the  nondeeradation  stand- 
ard would  be  unenforceable  under  section 
IOicmS)  of  the  Federal  Act  That  section 
provides  for  the  abatement  of  any  dlscharue 
whlcti  reduces  water  quality  below  levels  es- 
tablished m  acci>rdance  with  section  lOlcl. 
No  provision  exists  for  .ibutin?  any  discharge 
which  reduces  present  water  qu.dlty  unless 
su'.-h  discharge  .ilso  reduces  the  w.iter  quality 
below  the  use  .ind  value  related  standard  set 
in  .iccordance  with  section  lOtci  i3) 

Of  equal  signinc.mce  is  the  fact  that  the 
n.-indegradatlon  requirement  serves  to  ellm- 
ln.ite  the  primary  authority  of  the  States 
in  the  field  of  water  pollution  control  This 
toil  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Federal  Act.  which  directs  the  States  to  !is- 
sume  the  prim.u-y  po8itl"n  in  regard  to  stand- 
lud-setung.  pollution  control,  and  pollution 
ab:itement. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
C-  tigress  to  recognize,  preserve,  and  pn.>tect 
the  primary  respoasiblUties  and  rights  of  the 
Slates  In  preventing  and  cintroUlng  water 
pollution  '  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 

trol Act  5  lib). 

■  Consistent  with  the  policy  deciaraUon  of 
this  Act.  State  and  interstate  action  to  abate 
pcllutlon  of  interstate  or  navigable  waters 
&!'.ail  be  encouraged  and  shall  not.  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  ooiirt 


iTTOer  under  s^ubsecunn  ihl.  I*  dlKplar^d  by 
Fe<leral  enforcement  action  ■  Federal  Water 
I-ullutlon  Control  Act  5  10' b) 

Finally.  Uio  S«screuu-y  ■  tiondegmdation 
requlrenipnl  aould  la  effect  displace  btata 
primacy  la  cstabllshlag  Anter  ijuillty  sUmd- 
ujrds  and  in  prevenuug  and  cotitrolliag  pi.Uu- 
tlon  contrary  to  the  clear  oummand  of  sec- 
tion lOiciil)  fermlsRlon  to  lower  the  qual- 
ity of  high  quality"  waters  wsuld  require 
u  determination  of  justlQcatlon  by  both  the 
suite  Involved  and  the  Serret-irv  But  under 
the  Act  the  Secret-iry  lacks  tfie  auihorliy 
to  require  FederiU  predearam-e  of  uei»uiiieat 
facilities  or  ■!  twiriicuUir  disch.irges  into  a 
Bteanv  Further,  the  additional  requirement 
that  new  or  increased  pollution  of  hl^'h 
quality  ■  waters  be  permltl*^  only  If  the  new 
installation  provides  the  highest  and  best 
de^ee  of  waste  treatment  avallnble  under 
existing  technology"  is  .in  :itt«'mpt  to  im- 
pose effluent  suindards  without  suitutory 
biisls  and  Ui  require  a  degree  of  treatment 
that  IS  inconsistent  with  the  tnffircement 
criteria  of  pr.tctlcabillty"  .ind  "jihyslcil  and 
economic  leaslblUty  '  In  any  event,  failure 
U)  inst.ill  a  particular  type  or  degree  of  treat- 
ment facility  Is  not  a  violation  ot  the  Act  un- 
less such  f.illure  als.>  results  in  a  reduction 
of  stre-.im  quality  below  established  levels. 

V       RKVISION     op     sPrROVFD    STANDARDS 

Although  an  KWPCA  release  .March  18. 
1968)  indicates  that  28  States'  swndards 
have  received  "approval."  and  Secret.iry  Udall 
has  indicated  that  his  Department  hopes  to 
"approve"  all  State  standards  by  June  r.l68 
\sec  Hearings  Before  a  Subcomrn.  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Comm  on 
Public  Works.  90th  Cong  ,  2d  Sess.  i  March  27, 
1968)  I  tesUmony  vf  Secretary  Udall)).  he 
has  also  st  ited: 

We  intend  to  go  back  to  the  Suites  whose 
standards  were  approved  last  summer,  based 
on  the  new  policy  .ind  on  the  •■xpenence 
whli-h  we  have  gained  to  date.  and.  where 
changes  are  needed  In  the  standards,  we  will 
request  them. 

"We  have  not  yet  form.illv  asked  the  ten 
States  whose  standards  were  upproved  last 
.summer  to  adopt  the  antl-degradatlon  lan- 
guage, except  the  State  of  Idaho  I  have  pub- 
licly indicated  that  thU  will  be  expected." 
Statement  of  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  Be- 
fore Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Senate  Comm  on  Public  Works. 
yOth  Cong.  2d  Sess   3  (March  27,  1968) 

In  this  context,  the  statutory  procedures 
for  revision  of  .ipproved  standards  become 
particuUirly  relevant  Once  ipproved  under 
section  lOioili.  State  water  qualltv  stand- 
ards become  the  applicable  Federal  standards 
under  the  Federal  Act.  As  such,  they  may  be 
revised  only  In  accordance  with  established 
procedures  In  particular,  section  6ib)  of  the 
Model  State  -Act  ("Suggested  State  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Revised')  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior   ttate.s: 

Prior  to  est-tbllshlng.  amending,  or  re- 
petiUng  standards  of  water  quality  the  Board 
shall,  after  due  notice,  conduct  public  hear- 
ings thereon.  Notice  of  public  hearing  shall 
specify  the  waters  lor  which  standards  are 
sought  to  be  adopted,  amended  or  repealed 
and  the  time,  date  .ind  place  of  such  hear- 
ing • 

Thus,  any  attempt  to  adopt  a  revised 
standard  on  the  State  level  without  a  full 
public  hearing  would  result  In  btandards 
which  are  invalid  under  the  'Model  Act'  and 
would  be  unenforceable  In  any  Stfite  having  a 
similar  statutory  requirement 

In  addition,  section  10(C)(1)  of  the  Fed- 
era)  .Act  requires  the  States  tx.i  hold  public 
hearings  prior  to  adoption  of  water  quality 
criteria  It  is  logical  that  section  lO(CMl) 
also  be  read  to  require  public  hearings  prior 
to  the  revision  of  existing  water  quality 
standards.  Such  v.  as  the  Intent  of  the  Senate 
Committee: 

Accordingly,  the  bill  provides  authority  f^r 
Uie  Secretary  to  e&tablish  standards  of  water 


quality  to  be  applicable  to  Interstate  waters 
or  portions  thereof  The  standards  are  to  be 
formulated  la  accordance  with  accepted  ad- 
nUuLstratlve  pnx-edures  calling  for  notice  and 
public  l.earlng  and  coasulUitlon  witli  allected 
Federal  SUite.  Interstate  and  UK.-al  InU'rcsls 
and  are  to  be  such  as  to  protect  public  health 
or  welfare  and  l<)  enhance  the  quality  and 
value  of  Intcrs'ate  waters  Standards  would 
also  be  subject  to  revision  either  by  the  Sec- 
reljiry  on  his  own  or  vihen  petitioned  to  do  so 
by  the  Governor  of  any  atlected  State  The 
same  prix'edure  for  hearine  and  consultation 
v.U\  be  followed  la  revl.sions  a.s  when  stand- 
.irds  were  being  fi>rmulftted  '  S  Uep  No.  10. 
89th  Cong  .  1st  Sess   'J  (  1965  I 

la  any  event,  sections  10(C)  (2)  and  i4i 
establish  det.'dled  requirements  for  the  re- 
vision of  existing  standards  Section  lOio  (2) 
states  that  when  the  Snreiary  detiirt^  to  re- 
vise an  exl.stlni;  standard,  he  must  call  a  con- 
ference In  the  .s;uiie  manner  as  that  required 
for  the  original  adoption  of  Federal  stand- 
ards Furthermore,  the  Secretary  must  com- 
ply with  the  ful'  Hearing  board  procedures  of 
section  10(cm4)  before  any  revl.sed  standard 
can  be  adopted  over  State  i  pposltlon 

Thus,  when  the  Secremry  requests  that  a 
State  adopt  any  provision  that  18  not  Included 
within  Its  water  quality  slandartU  us  pre- 
viously approved,  buch  as  a  nondegradalion 
standards,  ihe  proce<lural  requirements  of 
section  lOici  must  be  ibscrved.  .is  well  as 
those  existing  under  appropriate  State  law. 
Any  revised  standards  Imposed  without  re- 
^;urd  to  these  procedural  reqtilrements  would 
be  Invalid  and  unenforceable 

VI     ADMINISTRATIVE  R£VU:W  OF  THE  SECRETARY'S 
REGVLArlONS 

When  a  Stat«  either  refuses  to  adopt  the 
minimum  water  quality  standards  deemed 
essential  by  the  Secretary  (  r  reluses  to  revi.se 
existing  ^tandards  to  meet  new  niinimum 
levels  imposed  by  t!ie  SecreUiry.  the  ndmin- 
l.stratlve  review  process  ct  sections  lOici  i2) 
,uid  i4i  becomes  applicable,  nnd  atlected 
Slatiis  have  a  right  to  a  hearing  before  a 
Hf.jrmi;  Hoard,  us  set  forth  In  section  II  of 
this  Memorandum.  The  legislative  history  ot 
the  i'Jijb  Act  makes  It  clear  that  the  scope  ot 
tne  Boards  inquiry  In  reviewing  a  propo.sed 
standard  will  be  broad.  As  the  Senate  Coin- 
nuttee  notes  In  Its  Report  (  ■'cc  S  Hep  No.  10, 
h9th  Cong  .  1st  Sess    10  i  1965  i  i  : 

Tlie  authority  given  the  Secretary  is  not 
arbitrary  He  Is  constrained  from  arbitrary 
action  by  the  public  hearing  and  con-sulta- 
tion  requirements  of  the  standards  i-e<nion 
and  by  the  knowledge  that.  U  he  promulcales 
standards,  compliance  with  .svich  standard 
must  ultimately  meet  the  test  oi  •practica- 
bility In  the  courts,  ^is  provided  In  section 
5(di  of  the  bill,  should  vuilatlon  of  such 
standards  trigger  an  enforcement  action.  It  Is 
clear,  also,  that  the  enforcement  confer- 
ence and  the  lirartng  board  must,  lii  the 
lighvof  the  authority  given  the  court,  con- 
sider the  practicability  of  compliance  uith 
ttte  standards      (Emphasis  supplied  ) 

The  Hearing  Board  review  process  was  fur- 
ther commented  "n  l.y  Conpressnian  Blat- 
nik.  the  House  spousyr  of  the  water  quality 
legislation 

'This  Hearing  Board  .  .  can  then  do 
either  one  <.'l  two  things  Approve  the  stand- 
ards and  recommend  appn>val  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Secretary  whereupon  he  may 
promulgate  them  and  enforce  them  Or  the 
board  may  modify  the  proposed  standards. 
These  rnodiScallons  are  rejxrted  back  with 
a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
He  shall  conform  and  comply  with  these  rec- 
ommendatloi.s  of  the  hearing  board  and 
promulgate  these  stand. '.nl.s  We  have  a  proc- 
ess for  establishing  standards  which  will  be 
a  Joint  operation  at  which  not  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Its  .Tgencles.  other 
than  the  Secretary  of  HETW  shall  be  repre- 
f nU'd.  but  the  States  al'ected  shall  be  rep- 
resented, private  industries  shall  be  repre- 
sented, and  the  eeneral  ptibUc  shall  be  rep- 
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resented.  In  fact,  all  memberB  affected  by 
the  standards  are  represented  on  the  board. 
and  the  rccom.mendations  of  the  board  shall 
Qovcm  the  final  decision  of  HEW."  Ill  Cong. 
Rec.    24588    (1966>.    (Emphasis    supplied.) 

Judicial    review   of    Federal    water   quality 
stand.uds  U  provided  In  an  enforcement  ac- 
tion under  section  luici  (5)   (see  section  II  of 
this  Memorandum).  The  Act  Is  silent  about 
the    availability    of    Judicial    review    of    the 
Hearing  Boards  decision  prior  to  a  charge  of 
violation,"  and  It  Is  doubtful  that  such  re- 
view may  be   obtained  by  States  under  the 
peneral  statutory  authority  for  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action,  which  does  not  apply  to 
action  by  "agencies  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  ixirtles  or  of  representatives  of 
org.TJilzatlons  of  the  parties  to  the  disputes 
determined   by  them.   ..."  5  U.S.C.   §§  701, 
702.    704    (Supp.    II    1965-67).    See   Pennsyl- 
vania-Reading Seashore  Lines.  245  F.  2d  579 
(3d  Clr.  1957)    and  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  v.  Chicago  Burlington  <t-  O.R.R., 
225  F   Supp    11   (DDC).  aff'd,  331  F.  2d  1020 
(DC    Clr).  erf    denied.  377  U.S.  918  (1964). 
This  accords  with   SenatOT  Muskle's   under- 
standing of  the  statutory  review  machinery.* 
Thus,   a  State  would   apparently   have  no 
right  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  a  Hearing 
Bcxtrd's  decision  either  approving  or  recom- 
mending modification  of  standards  promul- 
gated  by  the  .Secretary.   Review  under  sec- 
tion 10(c(  (5(   is  available  only  In  the  course 
of  an  enforcement  action  for  abatement  of 
pollution,  and  the  State  would  presumably 
not  be  a  party  X*^  the  litigation.  But  if  the 
State  objected  t<i  standards  as  approved  or 
modified  following  a  Hearing  Board  decision, 
and  If  such  standards  were  sought  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  under  section  10(c) 
(5).  the  court  might  be  expected  to  permit 
the  State  to  intervene  as  a  defendant  In  the 
enforcement  action  and  thereby  to  challenge 
the  legal  or  f.iclual  b.isls  for  the  standard  In 
question. 

I  From  True  magazine,  April  1966] 

A  Sick  River  Is  Reti'RNEd  to  Nature 

(By  Robert  Gannon) 

In  a  broad  path  winding  tlirough  the  cen- 
ter of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  the  Cuyahoga  River 
flows  north  to  Lake  Erie.  It's  a  torpid  swath 
of  gray  sludge  pockmarked  by  pools  of  Irides- 
cence and  contains  slowly  churning  masses 
of  oUv  goo. 

Nevv-  York  State's  beautiful  Hudson  River 
Is  a  fetid  dumping  ground  for  217  major 
sources  of  waste.  The  filth  has  decimated  the 
flsh  population  and  wiped  out  all  the  shell- 
fish. 

Atlanta's  once  dogwood-Uned  Chattahoo- 
chee River  Is  now  bordered  by  surrealistic 
saplings  anchored  In  filth-strewn  mud  reek- 
ing of  decay.  The  river  is  the  main  source 
of  water  for  Atlanta  yet.  at  the  city's  Intake, 
the  once  crystalline  water  now  Is  the  color 
ol  cotlee  With  cream. 

.\cross  the  land  rivers  once  sweet  and  un- 
sullied now  ore  so  polluted  they're  good  for 
little  more  than  carrying  away  the  human 
and  industrial  wastes  that  made  them  that 
way.  "Excein  In  dry  spells,  the  water  Is 
pure.   But   It   wasn't  ever  so.  In   1948,   a  re- 


'  Prior  to  Senate  passage  of  S.  4,  Senator 
Cooper  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
have  added  additional  procedural  safeguards, 
including  Judicial  review,  at  the  standard- 
setting  stage  The  amendment  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  Committee  and  a  more  limited 
version  was  thereafter  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Congressional  Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  2, 
pp   1524   1531. 

'  ".As  I  understand,  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  provides  only  for  administrative 
review  of  the  regulations.  Judicial  review  Is 
provided  when  enforcement  action  Is  under- 
taken but  In  the  establishment  of  rules  and 
regulations  only  administrative  review  Is  pro- 
vided" Congressional  Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  2, 
p  1530  (remarks  of  Senator  Muskle). 
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port  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  about 
the  150-mlle  section  Irom  Casper  to  tbe  state 
line  said:  "Thla  stretch  of  th-e  North  Platte 
River  la  so  grossly  polluted  that  It  Is  doubt- 
ful If  recovery  can  ever  be  obtained." 

Larry  Peterson,  District  Fisheries  Manager 
of  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion, thinks  back  and  says,  "What  I  remem- 
ber most  about  the  river  In  those  days  was 
the  smell.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  when 
the  water  was  released  from  the  dams  for 
Irrigation,  It  picked  up  the  human  sewage 
and  refinery  wastes  that  had  accumulated 
over  the  winter  and  carried  them  down- 
stream. That  slug  of  stuff  eliminated  not 
only  all  the  fish  along  the  way.  but  the 
bottom  food  as  well.  You  could  smell  It  for 
three,  four  miles  away.  Just  drive  along  the 
highway  and  when  you  hit  that  odor  you'd 
know  you  were  close  to  the  river." 

Today  a  fisherman  can  plop  himself  down 
on  a  five-gallon  oil  can,  flick  his  line  over  a 
broken  slat  In  the  wooden  Mystery  Bridge 
three  miles  south  of  Casper  and.  a  couple 
hours  later,  have  a  string  of  18-lnch  cut- 
throats. In  Wyoming,  the  river  has  come 
back  to  life. 

The  North  Platte.  In  fact.  Is  the  only  large 
river  In  the  U.S.  ever  to  be  cleaned  up  after 
having  been  polluted  In  a  variety  of  vxays. 
The  very  few  other  rivers  that  have  been 
de-polluted  suffered  from  only  one  or  two 
major  problems.  Pennsylvania's  Schuykill 
River,  for  example,  polluted  by  coa'  dust, 
cleared  up  when  the  mines  \\ere  sealed: 
Louisiana's  Ouachita  River,  s;ilty  from  oil 
drilling,  freshened  when  the  stiite  clamped 
down  on  offenders;  New  York's  Rondout 
Creek  purified  Itself  after  local  citizens  com- 
plained so  much  that  liealth  authorities 
closed  down  a  polluting  paper  mill.  Eacii 
is  a  success  story.  But  each  river  had  only 
one  problem.  Y'et  tlie  history  of  the  North 
Platte  cleanup  proves  that  even  a  "grossly 
polluted"  river  can  be  made  pure  again. 

The  problems  of  the  North  Platte,  like 
those  of  Cleveland's  Cuyahoga,  Atlanta's 
Chattahoochee  and  vlrtualy  all  other  pol- 
luted waters,  were  three;  irresponsible  indus- 
try, myopic  municipalities  and  an  apathetic 
public.  The  large  plants  on  its  shore  were 
built  a  half  century  ago,  almost  before  the 
word  "conservation"  was  Invented.  The  small 
plants  came  later.  But  by  then  tlie  river  was 
so  foul  anyway  that  a  little  more  putrescence 
wotUdn't  hurt. 

Towns  along  the  way  weren't  interested  in 
setting  up  expensive  sewage  disposal  plants. 
Everyone  else  was  using  the  river  as  a  cess- 
pool; why  shouldn't  they?  Casper  alone  was 
bequeathing  to  its  neighbors  downstream  an 
offering  of  nearly  four  million  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  a  day. 

Along  with  the  Industries  and  the  towns, 
there  was  a  third  complication,  common  in 
western  states;  "peak  power  discharge."  To 
run  a  hydroelectric  plant  efficiently,  you  let 
the  water  roar  through  the  turbines  for  lour 
hours  in  the  morning,  four  hours  in  tlie  eve- 
ning, and  turn  t^e  river  off  the  rest  of  the 
time.  In  Wyoming,  the  North  Platte  is  bro- 
ken by  six  dams  and  six  power  plants.  "What 
happened  when  they  let  the  water  gush  out 
of  the  last  big  dam  alxjve  Casper.  "  explained 
one  state  cfflcial,  "\^•as  a  sight  to  behold.  A 
bank  of  water  would  come  sweeping  down 
the  practically  empty  stream  bed,  kickins;  up 
oil  sludge  deposits  in  front  ol  it.  :ind  flush  the 
whole  stinking  mess  downriver.  It'd  kill  even 
the  carp  and  suckers  that  had  ventured  In 
from  the  side  streams.  Tlien  the  Bureau  (of 
Reclamation,  which  builds  tlie  dams  and  reg- 
ulates water  use)  would  turn  tlie  water  oH 
and  let  the  foul  stuff  sit  there  and  percolate 
until  the  next  cycle." 

The  fouling  of  the  North  Platte  had  grown 
slowly  over  the  years,  with  hardly  a  com- 
plaint raised.  The  people  knew  It  was  pol- 
luted but  they  figured  nothing  could  be  done 
about  it. 

Then,  In  1948,   Congress  passed  the   first 


federal  water  pollution  law.  It  was  a  vapid, 
toothless  bill,  but  in  two  ways  important; 
First,  It  provided  for  the  first  basic  catalog- 
ing of  all  major  U.S.  waters  and,  second,  it 
focused  attention  on  these  waterways;  for 
the  first  time  people  realized  they  could  get 
mad  at  pollution  and  not  simply  accept  It. 

One  man  who  got  mad  was  tlie  late  editor 
of  t'ne  weekly  Douglas  Budget,  Keith  Rider. 
And  according  to  those  later  Involved,  he 
w.is  the  catalyst  for  the  whole  North  PUilie 
cleanup.  'He  kept  needling  us."  says  a  spoke- 
man  for  the  Wyoming  IJepurtment  of  Health, 
■"niis  guy  Hider  would  Just  sit  there  down- 
si  ream  and  turn  out  these  editorials  and  the 
Casper  i)aper.  the  Cheyenne  paper  and  the 
rest  ol  Uicm  In  tlie  state  would  pick  them 
up." 

The  trigger  was  a  Rider  editorial  tlial  r.iii 
May  '20.  1954: 

"The  North  Platte  .  .  .  Is  n  7W  nothing  more 
than  a  second  rate  irrigation  ditch  and  sew- 
age disposal  stream.  Last  Friday  the  first 
storage  water  of  the  season  was  released 
from  the  dims  above  Casper.  By  the  time 
that  head  of  water  reached  here,  ft  had  a 
black  oily  he;id  on  it  which  appeared  to  be 
a  foot  deep.  .  .  .  Following  in  the  wake  ol 
the  foul,  oily  mass  of  water,  the  river  banks 
were  strewn  with  dead  fish  of  all  kinds  from 
Casper  to  tlie  Guernsey  d.im." 

The  editorial  was  picked  up  by  the  AP  wire 
and  printed  throughout  the  state.  E  O.  Wil- 
liams, State  Sanitary  Engineer,  siUd  he  was 
"very  pleased"  that  Rider  had  reopened  the 
problem.  "There  has  been  .  .  .  t.x)  much  I'lot 
dragging,"  he  added.  The  State  Fish  Warden 
c.illed  for  "stringent  stream  pollution  laws.' 
Tlie  mayor  of  Casper,  n  city  o!  35.000  without 
any  sewage  treatment  at  all,  .s;ud  he  was 
thinking  re.ally  hard  about  some  sort  of  sys- 
tem. .'Vnd  every  candidate  eyeing  tlie  upcom- 
ing November  election.  Including  Wyo- 
minrr's  present  Senator  Mllward  L.  Slmpyson, 
who  was  then  running  for  governor,  snatched 
the  pollution  ball  and  ran. 

In  May.  1955.  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  editorial,  the  excitement  of  the  election 
having  long  cooled  ( Simpson  won ) ,  another 
cdi tonal  appeared.  In  the  Douglas  jjaper. 
titled  "It  Still  Stinks."  "Here  we  go  again." 
wrote  Rider,  .as  he  lambasted  everyone,  point- 
ing out  that  except  for  a  dandy  meeting  al- 
most nothing  had  been  done  In  the  full  In- 
tervening year.  Again  the  jiiece  was  widely 
reprinted. 

"Tliat's  the  editorial  that  got  the  governor 
really  going  on  the  problem."  r(?cans  one  ot 
Simpson's  associates.  "He  printed  up  copies 
and  sent  them  around  to  everyone  remotely 
interested.  Tlie  governor  s.dd  he  was  tired  of 
being  needled  like  this." 

Governor  Simpson  may  not  have  knov.-n  it 
at  the  lime,  but  he  had  already  thrown  the 
m:iEter  switch.  Early  in  1955,  he  hired  a  man 
named  Arthur  E.  Williamson,  l.'ien  4U.  as  the 
top  iK>Uution  man  in  the  State  Department 
of' Public  Health.  Williamson's  official  title  is 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Environmental 
SaniUition.  He  is  a  tUm.  :  un-scorched  man 
who  speaks  with  a  drawl  and.  for  liie  p;ist  10 
years,  he  h:is  devou-d  the  bulk  of  his  con- 
siderable energy  to  cleaning  up  t:ie  North 
Platte. 

.•\rt  Williamson  was  raised  in  t^ic  Midwest 
iKaii-^aS)  and  educated  iii  the  E;ist  u.n  M.S. 
in  Sanitary  Engineering  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity). But  he  belongs  in  and  to  the  West. 
He  drives  a  Ford  pickup  truck  wears  cowboy 
suirts  and  black  boots,  and  his  hat  looks  like 
a  prop  left  over  from  WaguJi  Train.  For  dress- 
up  (x;casions  he  stnngs  a  bclo  tie  around  his 
open  collar. 

When  the  governor  appointed  him.  l.e  said. 
"I  don't  care  how  you  do  it — how  many  arms 
you  have  to  twist  or  heads  to  crack — Just 
clean  up  the  damn  nver.  Ill  b.ack  you  to  the 
fullest." 

Williamson  himself  refers  to  the  whole 
North  Platte  campaign  as  one  bitj  poker 
game.  "We  had  to  bluff  our  way  most  of  the 
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time  I  still  don't  know  if  our  laws  had  teeth 
or  not  But  the  governor  and  the  jKJllutlon 
coiinrll  and  I  all  said  we  had  real  i^oxl  laws. 
iiid  we  were  i<olnK  to  enforce  em  Now  may- 
be if  we  had  ifone  to  court  we  tx)uld  have 
forced  Industry  to  comply  Maybe  But  111 
bet  we  couldn't  have  touched  the  munlclp«il- 
itles  The  towns  thought  we  .-ould  though^ 
.md  that's  all  that  mattere<I    ' 

Shortly  iifter  he  appointed  Williamson,  the 
Kovernor  named  new  members  to  the  Pollu- 
tion Control  Advisory  Council,  a  group  com- 
posed of  state  agency  people  i  Commission- 
er 'f  Actrlculture  Commissioner  of  Game  It 
Pish.  State  Eni?meer.  and  Dlrect<ir  of  the 
Public  Health  Uepartmenti  and  Laymen 
representing  industry,  municipalities  and 
iitfrlculture  One  council  appointment  was 
especially  interesting  Or.  C  C  Buchler  'if 
the  American  Oil  Co  refinery.  "I  appointed 
D<ic  Buchler  for  a  couple  of  reasons  "  Simp- 
son said  later.  "The  main  one  was  that  he  was 
very  intelligent,  a  famous  engineer,  and  a 
good  chemist  .And  the  s«rcond  reason,  or 
maybe  it  was  the  first,  was  that  I  wanted  him 
there  so  lie  d  show  the  way  to  the  other  oil 
compsuiles  ■ 

By  the  ond- nf  1955  WHIiamson  and  the 
ccinunissKin  h4<*  worked  out  a  rough  formula 
for  pollution  abatement  On  January  24. 
1956.  at  a  meeting  In  Wheatland,  he  pre- 
sented timetables  to  representatives  of  both 
communities  and  industry.  Says  Williamson 
"I  told  the  people  that  the  first  thing  I 
want  Is  an  engineering  rep.)rt  Tell  me  what 
can  be  done  with  >our  sewage  what  its  go- 
ing to  co6t  you.  how  you  can  finance  it  and 
by  when  Well,  the  industries  seemed  to  be 
expecting  this.  50  at  the  meeting  they  only 
grumbled  a  Uttle.  But  all  the  mayors  tried  to 
procrastinate  They  said  they  didn't  have  the 
money 

But  we  had  an  rice  Our  Game  and  Pish 
Commission  stepped  into  the  breach  with  a 
*50  000  fund  for  grants  ui  the  cities  to  get 
totrether  t-nglneenng  reports  There  went 
their  excuses.  This  is  the  only  state  I  know 
of  where  the  game  and  fish  people  were 
serious  enough  about  their  fish  to  set  up  this 
kind  of  fund  "  Twenty-five  towns  used  the 
fund  tti  1956  aJone 

While  the  communities  were  reluctantly 
forrtUng  plans.  WU.iamson  and  the  commit- 
tee turned  their  energy  to  industry.  fix:using 
their  persuasive  talents  on  the  four  oil  com- 
panies spotted  around  Casper  Each  clay, 
someone  figured,  the  plants  were  dumping 
enough  waste  into  the  river  to  till  a  14-story 
buildlnK  the  size  of  a  tennis  court  'Oh.  II 
w;v3  bad.  all  right."  .idmits  slow-talking. 
chain-smoking  Joseph  W.  Yant.  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  .Americiui  Oil's  C.isper  plant  'But 
consider  the  en<»rnilty  of  jur  problems.  " 
These  were  big  enough.  ftgureU  company 
planners  to  cost  .v  million  bucks  ^T  more  to 
get  rid  of  the  three  classes  of  gunk  being 
dumped  into  the  river: 

1  Huge  amounts  of  phenol  (carbolic  acidt 
and  sulfides,  ilong  with  i  small  quantltv  of 
silt  and  other  chermcals  formed  during  re- 
fining 

2.  Calcium  and  magnesium  salts  puliod 
from  river  water  used  for  cooling  If  It  isn't 
removed  irom  the  hard  Wyoming  water,  thick 
crusts  form  on  pqulpmeul. 

3  Oil  seepage  The  refinery  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  half  a  century  and.  as  Is  usual 
with  these  plants,  the  storage  tanks  leak  Oil 
seeps   into   the   ground,   then  into   the  river. 

.Along  with  two  other  oil  companies  i  So- 
ciiny  Mobil  and  Texaco  i.  .\merlcan  decided 
to  cooperate.  The  fourth.  Continental,  tar- 
ried for  the  rest  of  the  yv.'ar.  then  m  Decem- 
ber. 1956.  s«.)lved  the  problem  by  going  out 
i>l  luisiness  It  was  an  old  retinery  debating 
whether  to  keep  going  anyway,  "  Williamson 
explains  ■■  When  we  put  the  heat  on  them  it 
Wits  the  thing  that  convinced  them  to  close  ' 

In  the  meantime.  American  was  examining 
possible  solutions.  One  It  almost  bought: 
shoot  the  waste  through  pipes  up  a  mountain 
and  let  it  run  back  into  the  river,  oxidizing 


along  the  way  TTie  company  finally  decided 
U>  solve  things  by  cleaning  up  nothing-  but 
by  returning  nothing  to  the  river 

Four  miles  north  of  the  plant  surrounded 
by  rolling  hills,  a  strongly  alkaline  pond 
called  Old  Soda  Lake  sat  l.iiidlKked  In  the 
center  of  a  huge  basin  I"he  company  bought 
the  slough  and  'J  200  acres  around  It  iind  en- 
closed the  whole  thing  in  eight  miles  of 
fence  They  built  a  pump  house  at  the  plant, 
ran  a  23  thousand  foot  pipe  t.>  the  pond  and. 
m  June  1957  hociked  it  nil  together  From 
the  end  of  tlie  pipe  fKjured  everything: 
phenols,  dissolved  calcium  and  magnesium 
salts,  suspended  oil.  even  sewage  from  the 
employees'  washrojms 

N'lt  long  after  the  company  had  spent  »1  5 
million  building  the  new  Old  Sixla  Luke  (and 
the  other  two  oil  romp.inles  had  Installed 
similar  setups),  fish  began  slowly  to  return 
to  sections  of  the  river  downstream  But  the 
oil  nrms'  trouble  wasn't  quite  ended:  people 
downriver  c<im()lalned  :h).t  the  tlsh  tasted 
like  petroleum  AmerUan  dl.scovered  that  the 
soil  around  the  plant  was  so  siiturated  with 
oil  that  some  was  still  oozing  Into  the  river. 

A  Uttle  more  pressure  and  the  company 
came  up  with  the  solution  two  wells  eight 
feet  in  illameter  with  pumps  constantly 
sucking  up  whatever  drains  In.  mostly  oil. 
Today.  It  seems  to  be  working  .\t  least  no- 
body complains  of  oily  fish  any  more  "A  few 
months  ago  we  stopped  a  fellow  fishing  from 
our  railroad  bridge,  nght  in  front  of  the 
plant,"  Yant  said  recently  He  had  64 
trout- something  impossible  only  a  little 
while  ago  •■ 

"Now  you  may  wonder  why  .American  and 
the  other  oil  companies  paid  any  attention 
to  anybody,"  siiys  Williamson  In  the  first 
place,  he  explains.  Docuir  Buchler.  manager 
of  Anierlcnn's  plant,  as  chairmiin  of  the  pol- 
lution council,  was  placed  In  the  ixld  public 
position  of  having  to  f.irce  his  own  company 
to  comply  .And  in  that  position  his  leverage 
with  others  was  considerable  He  never  had 
a  bit  '>f  sympathy  lor  other  Industries.'  re- 
l.ites  WlllUunson  "They  d  come  In  and  say. 
"Tills  is  going  to  cost  us  to  beat  hell.'  and 
he'd  answer.  "I  know  what  ifs  costing  I 
spent  a  million  and  a  half  bucks  on  It.'  " 

In  the  second  place,  jo  much  publicity  had 
been  k'lven  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
the  condition  of  the  stream  that  the  compa- 
nies were  expecting  pressure  And  privately 
they  believed  they  were  in  the  wrong  '  Our 
head  tttlce  h.id  been  receiving  complaints 
from  elsewhere,  too."  says  oilman  Yant.  so 
the  blegest  hurdle  was  convincing  the  petjple 
with  the  purse  strings  that  what  we  wanted 
t>»  do  form  a  lake,  was  the  cheapest  practical 
solution  '■ 

Then,  too.  In  cities  the  size  of  those  along 
the  North  Flatte.  the  pe<.iple  responsible  for 
pollution  are  well  known  If  water  pollution 
becomes  something  to  be  ngairift.  social  pres- 
sures can  be  enormous  And  the  governor  was 
backing  Williamson  and  the  .intlpollutlon 
Ught  to  the  hilt 

With  the  m.isslve  quantities  of  oil  refinery 
waste  being  eliminnted,  smaller  prjliuters  be- 
came more  obvious  The  city  of  Ca-sper.  for 
example,  which  had  never  bothered  with  even 
elementary  sewage  treatment,  suddenly  found 
itself  a  principal  offender  Williamson  tells 
how  It  was  '  VVlienever  .mother  ;Lrea  built 
up.  C.isper  would  run  a  four  foot  se\»er  pipe 
down  to  the  river  ,ind  attach  the  houses  to  It. 
That  was  It  You  could  st-ind  ut  the  outlet 
and  see  the  excrement  flush  right  Into  the 
river  " 

In  local  politics,  no  matter  what  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  building  water  purihca- 
tion  plants  usually  is  easy  People  must  drink. 
Sewage  treatment  plants,  however,  are  more 
difficult  because  it  appears  that  they  benefit 
only  those  downstream  Politically,  you  don't 
do  anything  about  pollution,  you  just  talk 
about  It  But  now,  a  good  many  people  were 
demanding  action  They  wanted  a  clean  river 
and  they  wanted  a  pl.int  built. 

The  local  p.iper,  primed  bj  an  outdoor  col- 


umnist named  Chuck  Morrison,  began  to 
grind  out  a  barrage  of  pro-plant  editorials. 
Then  with  each  utility  bill,  the  city  Inserted 
little  leaflets  proclaiming  that  "Water  Is  the 
Life  Blood  of  a  Progre.sslve  Community  -  Vote 
for  on  Sewer  Bond '  " 

On  May  14  11(57  the  »1  150  000  sewer  bond 
pas-sed  overwhelnvlnsly  Because  the  North 
Pl.itte  was  clitsslfied  a  river  with  Interstate 
[X)llution.  the  C  S  Health  Department  added 
another  $'250  000 

With  Casper  well  on  the  way  to  clean  up, 
one  by  one  the  towns  downriver  began  to 
come  .vround;  Douglas.  Torrlngton.  Guern- 
sey. Olenrock  for  example.  i.<  »  smiling  little 
community  of  1,500,  22  miles  east  of  C:isper 
We  re  a  pretty  progressive  town  "  says  George 
McConnaughey.  ex-mavor  and  owner  of  the 
Corner  Market  "Art  Williamson  came  down 
here  and  we  had  a  meeting  In  the  town  hall 
and  then  we  all  went  out  and  ;iccompllshed 
It  This  Is  a  small  town  with  big  people."  he 
excl.iims.  straight-faced  rhe  ."settling  ponds, 
pumping  st.ation  and  Few,ii?e  lines  cost  $37.- 
700  of  which  the  V  S  Public  Health  Service 
paid  a  third  Tliat  did  the  Job 

Me:inwhlle.  Williamson  w:is  tilkliig  with 
representatives  of  the  U  .''  Bureau  of  Kecln- 
mation.  because  no  matter  how  clean  the 
river  became.  If  peak  power  requirements 
d:Uly  cut  off  flow,  fish  could  hardly  survive 
"About  this  time  we  got  hold  of  an  advanced 
study  of  the  Bureau  reporting  on  how  they 
were  going  to  operate  this  river,""  Williamson 
recalls  "From  what  I  saw.  I  didnt  like  U. 
Thev  were  still  ftgurlng  on  this  surge  " 

On  May  12.  1957.  Williamson,  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Council,  all  Interested  state 
agencies  and  everyone  else  who  wanted  to  l>e 
there  held  a  mass  meeting  with  the  Bureau 
"We  really  pulled  In  a  tremendous  number 
of  people  from  down  .ilong  the  river."  savs 
Williamson.  "We  had  a  lot  of  power  In  that 
meeting  " 

.As  a  result,  a  subcommittee  was  formed  t-i 
study  the  problem.  Sonn  attirwards  It  came 
up  with  a  solution.  The  plan  called  for  a 
small  dam  below  the  plant  .Alcova  power 
plant  with  a  reservoir  to  absorb  the  discharge 
pulses  in  Its  181-acre  lake,  then  let  the 
water  flow  out  at  a  constant  rate 

The  Bureau  acquiesced  But  two  years 
dragged  by  before  dam  construction  began, 
another  two  years,  until  1961,  before  It  start- 
ed operating  Yet  there  was  no  real  opposi- 
tion the  plan.  Williamson  says.  "It  Just  took 
someone  uj  get  the  Idea,  push  It  and  keep 
at  "cm" 

As  the  water  began  to  clear,  free  from  re- 
finery and  city  sewage  pollution,  WilUanisi.n 
Increased  his  pressure  on  the  Uttle  Indus- 
tries meat  packing  plants,  mines  and  small 
manufacturers  'He  kept  retracing  his 
steps,"  says  Senator  Simpson.  "Just  as  soon 
as  the  Industries  would  recover  from  one 
blow,  he'd  go  back  and  give  them  something 
else^' 

"They  climbed  all  over  me  because  of  a 
little  red  Iron  ore  that  never  got  down  to  the 
river  anyway"  complains  Les  Wahl,  super- 
tendent  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Corp. 
mine  at  Sunrise,  .sosie  125  miles  downriver 
from  Casper  I  think  one  of  our  disgruntled 
employees  told  somebody  we  were  killing  the 
river  fish  " 

The  65-year-old  mine  produces  homatlte. 
red  iron  oxide,  that  tends  to  dye  water  bright 
red.  whether  or  not  It  harms  the  fish.  To 
counteract  leakage  In  the  Sunrise  mine, 
pumps  suck  out  200  gallons  of  water  a  min- 
ute, dump  into  a  ravine  tbat  leads  s;x  miles 
to  the  North  Platte,  Last  summer  Williamson 
dro\e  up  the  winding  road  to  the  plant. 
"What  looked  like  red  paint  was  discharging 
down  the  dry  draw.  It  had  flowed  three  miles 
or  so  from  the  plant  Another  three  miles 
and  It  would  have  been  In  the  river  I  s.iys. 
■Boy  this  gotta  be  stopped  quick.'  I  talked 
to  em  and  asked  the  nsh  and  game  boys  to 
go  In  and  follow  It  up  .ind  now  It's  fixed." 
I  don't  want   the  stuff  running  into  the 
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river  nnyway."  says  Wahl.  "It's  worth  dollars 
and  cents  U)  me.  The  pollution  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  building  these  dikes." 
.'"it  any  rate,  a  series  of  little  dams  are  up 
now  and  the  silt  flow  has  stopped.  ^ 

On  the  ouUklrts  of  Casper,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Packing  Company  squats  along- 
side Interstate  Highway  25.  Inside,  workers 
in  white  smocks  butcher  bufTalo.  "'When  I 
tirst  saw  the  operation,"  recalls  Williamson, 
•  they  were  letting  the  waste  run  through  a 
very  small  septic  Uink,  then  out  across  the 
jrround.  It  eventually  got  Into  the  river  so 
you  had  a  bloody,  black-looking  mess.  It 
certainly  wasn't  a  major  pollution  source, 
but  it  was  a  stinking  one." 

Williamson  urged,  threatened  and  cajoled 
and.  finally,  the  plant  bought  an  old  gravel 
pit  with  20  or  30  feet  of  water  In  It.  They 
began  to  dump  waste  tliere.  Williamson  told 
them:  "I'll  go  along  with  that,  but  1  think 
you're  going  to  have  some  problems  because 
that  water"s  too  deep.  It's  cold.  You're  Just 
going  to  be  pickling  the  stuff  here.  It's  going 
to  start  smelling  some  day." 

A  lew  years  later  It  did.  There  was  a  suit 
Instituted  by  the  plant's  neighbors,  but  Rudy 
Stanko  doesn't  c:ire  to  talk  about  It.  Rudy 
Stanko  Is  a  large,  red  faced  man  who  now 
runs  the  company.  "We  settled,"  he  says. 
"Then  we  figured  we  had  better  do  some- 
thing. So  now  we  boil  everything  uown;  we 
dry  It  and  sell  It  for  fertilizer." 

All  along  the  North  Platte  everything  was 
going  smoothly.  The  cities  were  cooperating, 
the  peak  power  demand  no  longer  was  a  prob- 
lem, the  Industries  were,  with  a  little  pres- 
sure here  and  there,  cleaning  up  their  out- 
flows. Everything  was  rolling. 

With  one  exception:  Holly  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion, just  outside  Torrlngton.  "It  wasn't  that 
we  didn't  want  to  cooperate,"  says  Ira  D. 
Croghan.  plant  superintendent,  a  short, 
balding  man  with  freckles.  "It's  Just  that  our 
equipment  happened  to  break  down  at  the 
same  time  the  state  people  took  river 
samples." 

Holly   Is  a  typical   example   of  sugar  beet 
processing    plants,   factories    which   are   still 
polluting  such  rivers  as  the  Arkansas,  Mon- 
t.uia's  Big  Horn.  Idaho's  Bear  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. During  their  peak  season,  mid-Oc- 
tober   through    December,    the    40-year-old 
company  processes  3,000  tons  of  sugar  beets 
a  day.   There's   lots   of   stuff   to  get  rid  of: 
lime,  used  to  purify  the  sugar:  Steffens  waste, 
a  high  alkaline  suljstance  left  over  from  the 
making   of  molasses:    flume   water,  used   to 
transport  and  wash  the  beets;  beet  tails  and 
chips;  and  waste  from  the  plant's  washrooms. 
Until   the   Williamson   campaign,   everything 
went  into  the  river  except  employee  waste. 
That  went  tlirough  a  septic  tank  estimated 
by  health  officials  to  be  50  percent  effective. 
"Tests   by   the   U.S.   Public   Health  Service 
showed  that  total  organic  matter  being  dis- 
charged Into  the  stream  was  equal  to  a  city 
of    370.000    and    potential   disease-producing 
bacteria    increased    a    thoustmdfold    as    the 
river  passed  the  plant's  outlet.  No  fish  lived 
below  the  plant,  and  only  a  few  hearty  bot- 
tom organisms,  like  sludge  worms  and  midge 
larvae,  survived  that  deluge  of  contaminants. 
The    first    real    complaints    began    around 
1950,  when  hunters  claimed  that  because  of 
pollution    the    ducks    weren't    settling.    The 
hunters  probably  were  wrong.  "Those  ducks 
were  m  there  in  the  first  place  because  of  the 
beet  pulp.  "  Williamson  says  with  a  big  grin. 
"They  lined  it.  Tliey'd  come  in  by  the  thou- 
sands and  stay  as  long  as  the  river  was  full 
of  pulp   So  the  more  we  cleaned  It  the  fewer 
ducks   would   be   there   and  the  louder  the 
hunters  would  scream." 

Anyway,  the  hunters  went  hollering  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  soon  William- 
son came  charging  into  the  Holly  offices. 
"Cooperate?  Sure  We  cooperated,"  says  plant 
Euix-rintendent  Croghan.  "They  put  the 
screws  to  us.  They  badgered  us  and  threat- 
ened us  with  injunctions.  That  state  com- 


mittee and  the  fish  and  game  people  and  Wil- 
liamson— they  never  were  satisfied  with  any- 
thing we  did."  That's  probably  because  the 
first  steps  the  company  took,  expensive  as 
they  were,  didn't  seem  to  help  much. 

First,  Holly  dug  a  giant  pit  the  size  of 
four  football  fields  side  by  side.  That  was  for 
for  the  lime  and  It  worked  fine.  But  the  river 
remained  polluted.  Then  in  1956  the  com- 
pany bought  a  55-acre  pasture  nearby,  bull- 
dozed a  dike  around  It  and  dumped  In  the 
Steffens  waste. 

Still  no  fish.  In  1961.  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  concluded  that  "...  it  is  evident 
that  pollution  of  the  North  Platte  River  by 
the  Holly  Sugar  Company  constitutes  {>ollu- 
tlon  of  Interstate  waters  .  .  ."'So  the  federal 
government  stepped  In  with  fanfared  hear- 
ings. 

Beet  chips  and  talis.  It  was  decided  at  the 
hearings,  must  go.  This  waste  was  being 
swept  away  in  Holly's  flume  water,  which  car- 
ried the  beets  through  the  plant.  A  screen 
was  installed.  Not  much  effect  on  the  river. 
The  problem  now  seemed  to  be  what  Is 
called  pulp  dralnlngs.  These  "squeezings" 
from  pulp  were  allowed  Ui  run  Into  the 
river.  Reluctantly,  the  company  Installed 
piping  to  pump  the  dralnlngs  out  to  the 
Steflens  waste  pond  and.  Ju.st  t/i  be  safe, 
diverted  the  sewer  drains  from  the  employees' 
washroom  out  there,  too. 

That  almost  did  It.  At  least,  the  fish  lived 
most  of  the  year — until  the  sugai  beet  sea- 
son began  again.  Then  they  disappeared  up 
the  tributaries.  The  only  thing  left  at  Holly 
was  the  flume  water.  Enough  dirt  stuck  to 
the  beets  so  that  when  the  flume  water  en- 
tered the  stream,  the  silt  coated  the  bottom, 
killing  off  food  for  the  fish.  "Now  It  looked 
like  a  perfectly  simple  thing  to  set  up  a  fine 
screen  there,  put  a  truck  underneath  it  and 
haul  out  whatever  you  collect."  recalls  Wil- 
liamson. "We  suggested  this  to  them.  But 
about  this  time  Holly  was  beginning  to  feel 
we  were  riding  them  a  little  too  hard  and 
they  began  to  see  that  precedents  were  be- 
ing set.  So  the  sugar  Interests  went  to  the 
legislature  with  some  real  high-powered 
lobbyists  trjrlng  to  put  a  law  through  except- 
ing that  particular  kind  of  operation  from 
any  pollution  law.  Well,  we  beat  them.  It  was 
a  battle,  but  we  beat  them." 

Holly  finally  Installed  the  screens  and 
found  that  during  the  height  of  the  season 
nearly  150  tons  of  dirt  a  day  collected  to  be 
hauled  off.  Today,  fish  live  in  the  river  even 
during  the  sugar  beet  season. 

For  Its  full  length  in  Wyoming  the  North 
Platte  has  returned  to  life.  Occasionally 
there  are  problems:  Irrigation  -water  run- 
back  causes  turbidity:  a  company  springs  a 
leak  In  a  tank  containing  toxic  chemicals;  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  washes  out  a  res- 
ervoir and  the  silt  kills  bottom  life;  an 
empty  barrel  of  Insecticide  rolls  into  the 
river  and  "wipes  out  fish  for  10  miles.  But 
these  things  are  rare.  The  p>eople  of  Wyo- 
ming are  enjoying  their  river.  Bottom  land 
has  risen  In  value  from  about  $210  an  acre  10 
years  ago  to  around  $1,500  now. 

Now  that  the  citizens  are  happy,  some 
companies  that  spent  a  lot  of  money  on 
pollution  control  are  finding  that  in  the 
long  run  they  may  come  out  ahead.  Rudy 
Stanko.  for  example,  now  processes  his  pack- 
inghouse waste  and  sells  it  as  fertilizer.  He 
happily  hauls  in  an  extra  $1,000  a  month. 
Les  Wahl  Is  watching  his  iron  mine  outflow 
settle  behind  those  dikes.  He  expects  that 
when  the  tanks  fill,  he'll  scoop  them  out 
and  process  the  iron  oxide  for  a  nice  profit. 
And  even  Ira  Croghan  finds  that  sugar  waste 
disposal  isn't  as  bad  as  he  once  thought. 
Holly  maintains  a  herd  of  1,500  cattle  on 
dried  beet  pulp. 

The  biggest  surprise  came  to  American 
Oil  engineers.  They  expected  an  odiferous, 
lifeless  mass  to  form  from  pump>ed  wastes 
up  In  the  Casper  hills.  What  they  got  was 
a  wildlife  refuge.  Discharge  from  the  plant. 
a  sickly  green,  almost  black  substance,  first 


floods  Into  a  small  "settling"  pond,  then  over- 
flows Into  the  lake.  The  pond  reeks  of  spent 
chemicals  and  is  lifeless  except  for  a  strantte. 
Intensely  green  si)OClcs  of  nlga  so  thick  that 
the  water  is  opaque. 

But  the  lake  Into  which  It  overflows,  now 
fully  grown  and  stabilized  (Intake  equals 
evaporation)  at  500  acres.  Is  clear,  with  small 
aquatic  Insects  zipping  throiiph  It.  Around 
the  edges  reeds  and  cattails  crow  and  Cot- 
tonwood and  willow  trees,  now  '20  feet  hifth. 
thrive.  The  wat.er  t:i£tes  slightly  brackish, 
but  is  hlghy  palatable  to  animals.  Fifty  an- 
telope live  In  the  fenced  off  acreage,  drinking 
the  water  and  grazing  on  the  new  pra.'^s.  Ac- 
cording to  one  local  ornltholoBlst.  during 
migration  season  the  lake  Is  the  best  place  in 
the  state  to  spot  ducks  and  geese 

Meanwhile,  back  In  Cleveland.  In  Atlanta, 
nlons:  New  York's  Hudson  and  Maine's  An- 
droscoggin. IhiniTs  are  still  awful,  nie  prob- 
lems ill  the  E;ist  are  vastly  more  complex 
than  In  Wyoming.  But  there  is  a  new  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Act  that  has  a  lot  of 
major  industries  running  scared,  A  top  steel 
official  claims  it  will  cost  the  steel  companies 
$260  million  a  year  to  comply.  A  paper  man 
estimates  the  paper  Industry  will  have  to 
Kr>end  a  billion  dollars  In  the  next  10  years. 
Corporation  bigwigs  complain,  but  in  the 
long  run  they'll  probably  have  to  get  up  the 
money.  The  sUtes,  t(X),  are  beginning  to  act. 
New  York  voters  have  recently  authorized 
the  financing  of  a  giant  sewage  program  and 
others  are  likely  to  fall  in  line. 

"The  public  is  now  largely  aware  of  the 
problem,"  says  Assistant  US.  Surpeon  Gen- 
eral Gordon  F.  McCallum.  "and  Is  beginning 
to  be  willing  to  do  something  about  It.  The 
environment  Is  starting  to  close  In  on  us 
and  the  problems  are  pinching.  They  ran  be 
solved,  though;  we  can  have  clean  water  and 
It's  not  going  to  bankrupt  us  to  do  It.  The 
total  soluUon  depends  on  only  two  things: 
brainpower  and  willpower." 

"And  someone  strong  to  show  the  way," 
adds  Senator  Simpson.  "Someone  like  Art 
■Williamson.  There  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  a  dedicated  governor  with  good 
men  under  him  can  clean  up  any  river  In 
America.  Every  Industry  and  every  munici- 
pality knows  that  clean  up  Is  coming.  The 
main  thing  needed  Is  someone  with  a  strong 
voice  to  tell  them  when." 


OUR  NATION  MUST  SEARCH  FOR  A 
REASSESSED  SOUL 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  in- 
stance of  our  good  and  able  mutual 
friend.  Capt.  Georpe  Maines.  I  incor- 
porate in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  out- 
standing column  by  the  Honorable  John 
S.  KniRht,  publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald 
and  Knight  ne'wspapers.  in  his  regular 
•ft-eekly  column  entitled  "The  Publisher's 
Notebook,"  on  the  vital  subject,  "Our  Na- 
tion Must  Search  for  a  Reassessed  Soul." 

Mr.  Knight,  always  an  able  and  stimu- 
lating writer,  has  in  this  article,  I  think, 
sensed  the  mood  of  our  time  and  calls  for 
soul  searching  among  our  citizenry  to 
meet  extraordinary  challenges  of  this 
critical  era.  Coming  from  one  of  the 
ablest  editors  of  our  country,  I  think  my 
colleagues  and  my  fellow  citizens  will 
profit  much  by  thoughtful  reading  of 
this  stimulating  column  by  Mr.  Knight. 
The  column  follows: 
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I  From  the  Miami     Fli  i  Herald,  Apr    14    19681 
Ou«  Natiom  MfST  Sea«ch  ro«  a  Heassessed 

SOCTL 

In  June  of  19«7  the  now  martyrized  Rev 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr  innounced  that  he 
woiilct  conduct  a  coordinated  civil  rlghCa 
campaign  m  Cievel.ind 

Fur  the  first  ume,  he  was  to  have  Seen 
Joined  In  this  endeavor  by  Floyd  McKlssick. 
head  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
Whluiey  Young  Jr  .  director  of  the  Urban 
League  and  Hoy  WUItliis.  dlrecu>r  if  the 
National  .Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People 

Of  these  leaders,  Floyd  McKlssick  wns 
linked  with  the  radicals  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  while  Whitney  Young  and  Roy 
Wllkliis  were  and  still  are  the  moderates 
Dr  King  occupied  a  position  between  the  ex- 
tremists and  the  moderates  depending  upon 
his  nuxid  of  the  day 

At  the  suggestion  of  C.irl  Stokes,  later  to 
be  elected  Cleveland's  mayor  several  editors 
of  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  I  were  to 
meet  with  I)r  King  for  a  discussion  of  lus 
ttlms  and  objectives  in  the  Cleveland  mission. 

MEETING    lALl.f.O    OFr 

We  had  Intended  to  ask  whether  .is  .i  rea- 
sonable man  Dr  King  could  bring  the  rtery 
McKlssick  and  the  temperate  Negro  leader- 
ship into  agreement  on  constructive  policies 

And  would  their  community  examination 
Include  the  shortcomUigs  of  Cleveland  Negro 
leaders?  Could  Ur  King  Mxr*  ihe  committee 
make  a  truly  objective  diagnosis  <>f  Cleve- 
land's racial  ills?  And  would  its  members 
then  attempt  to  persuade  and  convince  those 
who  were  retarding  progress  to  change  their 
wavs.  rather  than  to  dictate  terms  and  make 
themselves  the  objects  of  derision  and  hate? 

Unfortunately,  the  meeting  was  suddenly 
called  off  The  suspicion  was  that  Carl  Stokes, 
who  needed  a  summer  of  relative  calm  if  his 
poUucal  fortunes  were  to  be  advanced,  had 
persUiUled  Dr  King  to  |X)etpone  his  project 
and  in.ike  nly  occasional  appearances  in  the 
Forest  City 

If  this  was  the  strategy,  it  worked  well 
Cleveland  did  en)oy  ,w  quiet  summer  and 
Carl  St4:>kes  wivs  elected  mayor  by  the  slen- 
derest   if  margins. 

M(-»t  political  otservers  conceded  that  had 
there  tieen  a  Cleveland  not  in  the  sumnier 
of  1967.  the  vlctc.ry  would  have  gone  to 
Stokes'  opponent.  Republican  Seth  Taft. 

Carl  Stokea  is  making  a  fine  mayor  and 
Cleveland  has  been  remarkably  free  of  the 
civil  disturbances  which  have  later  ifBlcted 
Detroit.  Newark  and  a  .'core  of  other  com- 
m.initles    r^oth    large   and    ^mall.  I 

RACE    NU    ^RRICR  I 

The  exfierieii.e  of  Cleveland  proves  that 
race  is  no  ."jarrier  to  qualified  Negroes  seek- 
ing public  office,  that  the  majority  of  the 
white  commur.uy  preiers  to  judge  a  candi- 
date for  what  he  is  .ind  not  by  the  color  of 
his  skin 

.As  Whitney  Young  Jr  SiUd  at  the  time; 
■  The  election  results  reaftlrm  the  assertion: 
of  my  organization  that  it  is  possible  ta 
make  gains  by  working  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  political  system  and  throughi 
nornial  channels. 

The  election."  continued  Mr  Young,  "re- 
futes those  among  the  extremists  who  havd 
said  this  IS  impossible  The  results  became 
possible  through  a  coalition  of  intelligent; 
enlightened  wiute  voters  and  Negro  cltizena 
which  represents  the  majority  of  .Americans  '' 

Which  leads  one  to  question  whether  Dr, 
King,  victim  of  a  cowardly  ^issassin  iq 
Memphis,  did  :n  the  list  few  years  of  hi^ 
life  really  exert  restraint  upon  civil  strlfQ 
or  in  (act   unwittingly   promote  it.  | 

STIRRED  EMOTIONS  , 

Martin  Luther  King  was  indeed  an  .ipostlg 
of  nonviolence  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
made  so  many  magmflcent  contributions. 
His  powerful  and  resonant  oratory  stirred  the 


emotions  even  as  it  pre.senled  the  logic  and 
Justice  of  his  crus.«le 

.And  yet,  even  the  appearance  of  Dr  King 
as  a  leader  of  a  civil  rights  march  t.ften 
signalled  the  beginning  of  destructive  and 
unlawful    acts 

Either  his  followers  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend Dr  King's  nonviolent  philosophy  or 
the  provocateurs  of  mob  action  were  using 
hlB  Image  and  the  dream  of  the  promised 
land  us  self-Justincatlon  of  their  rioting  and 
pillaging 

As  long  ago  as  1955.  Dr  King  addressed 
these  words  to  (iIb  flcx-k  'If  you  will  protest 
courageously,  and  \et  with  dignity  and 
Christian  love,  when  the  history  books  are 
written  In  future  generations,  the  historians 
will  pause  and  say,  there  lived  a  great  peo- 
ple— a  black  people-  who  injected  new 
mer-.ning  and  dignity  Into  the  veins  of 
civilization  '  This  is  our  challenge  and  over- 
whelming responsibility  " 

This  Is  the  Dr  Martin  I.uther  King  whom 
I  choose  to  remember  rather  than  the  Dr 
King  who  shunted  aside  lawful  injunctive 
proce.s.ses  its  Inferior  to  a  higher  moral  law 

ms  VIEW  CHAl.t.tNGED 

In  recent  years  Dr  Kings  1964  view  that 
nonviolence  is  both  the  mi>st  practically 
sound  and  morally  excellent  way  to  grapple 
with  the  age-old  problem  of  racial  injustice" 
has  been  challenged  by  the  advocates  of 
anarchy 

Within  the  week.  COBEs  Floyd  McKlssick 
has  called  Dr  King  the  last  prince  of 
nonviolence  ■  McKlssick  added  ominously. 
■  nonviolence  Is  a  dead  philosophy  and  It  was 
not  the  black  people  who  killed  it  ' 

Tlie  radical  Stokely  Carmlchael  has  pro- 
claimed When  white  America  killed  Dr 
King,   she   declared    war   on   us  We   have 

to  retaliate  for  the  deaths  nf  nur  h-aders 
The  executions  of  those  deaths  are  going  to 
be  m  the  streets." 

Other  tlouters  of  the  l.kw.  both  white  and 
Negro,  are  urging  .American  citizens  to  arm 
themselves  with  guns.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  now  jiossess  new  lethal   weapons 

Many  young  Negroes  have  lost  confidence 
in  moderate  leadership.  In  Memphis,  one 
march  leader  explained  that  'these  kids  have 
been  becoming  more  and  more  impatient 
with  the  ministers  "  Another  said  the  youths 
"didn't  come  to  march — they  were  outside 
our  control  " 

True,  there  are  level-headed  leaders  such 
as  NAACP's  Roy  Wllklns,  who  contends  that 
•millions  of  Negroes  in  this  country  are 
opfK>sed  to  violence"  and  who  rejects  the 
shrill  cries  of  the  militants  that  they  are 
t»klng  over  the  Negro  community. 

But  can  they,  or  will  they  ultimately  pre- 
vail? Or  IS  America  facing  a  civil  war  between 
the  races? 

WHAT'S    NEEDED    MOST 

Needed  most  as  we  mourn  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King  is,  as  Editor  Don 
Shoemaker  of  the  Miami  Herald  has  stated 
so  aptly,     a  time  for  national  reassessment  " 

Mr  shoemaker  has  said  that  the  social 
values  of  yesterday  appear  to  have  lost  all 
meaning,  that  a  nation  which  wars  with 
one  hand  and  indulges  itself  with  the  other 
IS  a  nation  in  search  of  its  soul. 

That  a  nation  which  lets  crime  increase 
geometrically  and  tempts  the  criminal  by 
coddling  him  is  a  nation  wandering 
souUessly 

That  .1  nation  which  slackens  Us  moral 
standards  so  immoderately  that  the  libertine 
becomes  a  national  hero  Is  a  nation  without 
spiritual  principle. 

Editor  ShiDemaker  believes  that  today  is  a 
good  day  to  begin  plodding  the  road  back 
lo  decency,  to  order,  to  moral  values,  to 
greatness. 

I  can  add  nothing  more  to  this  other  than 
to  find  m  Or  Martin  Luther  King's  assassi- 
nation a  double  tragedy 

The   passing  of  a   great,  spiritually   moti- 


vated humanltarl.jn  without  peer  In  pursuit 
of   a   noble   endeavor   and. 

The  demeaning  of  Dr  King's  dream  that 
we  can  all  "sit  down  at  the  t.ible  of  brother- 
hocKl"  by  radical  and  irre.ifionslble  elements 
of  his  race  who  would  splze  and  pervert  the 
cause  for  which  he  had  l.ibored  6)  1  niii 

Hiipefully  in  the  reassessment  of  values 
mentioned  by  Mr  Shoemaker,  there  will  be 
found  In  the  civil  nghis.  business  .ind  po- 
litH'al  areas  those  willing  lo  Join  hands  and 
march  forward  m  the  quest  for  Justice,  mo- 
rality and  relnvlgoratlon  of  our  national 
character 

This  will  require  greater  effort  than  pas- 
sat;e  of  open  housing  legislation  and  Infin- 
itely more  wisdom  than  the  Up  service  given 
Negroes   by   the   pandering  politicians. 

For  without  such  unity  of  purpose,  the 
forebodings  of  the  doleful  and  the  disen- 
chanted may  be  all  loo  prophetic 

John  a.  Knight. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unaniinou.s  consont,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa.s  Liranicd  to. 

Mr.  Snyder  'at  ihe  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R  Ford',  for  today,  on  account 
of  otllcial  busiiu'.ss. 

Mr  Collier  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  H  Fordi,  for  the  week  of  April 
22.  on  account  of  medical  treatment  for 
kidney  .stune  removal. 

Mr  Pl'ci.nski.  for  April  25.  on  account 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr  Fallon  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
Machen  I .  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  jzranted  to: 

Mr  Steed,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Ryan,  for  1  hour  on  Tuesday,  April 
30,  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

Mr  Vanik  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brinkleyi.  for  30  minutes,  on  April  30: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Philbin  m  five  instances.       « 

Mr  Brinkley. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Harrison  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter; ) 

Mr  FiNo  ^ 

Mr  Reinecke 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Byrnes  of  VVi.sconsin. 

Mr  S(Herle  in  three  instances. 

Mrs  Bolton. 

Mr  Ayres. 

Mr  ZwACH. 

Mr  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Utt  m  two  instances. 

Mr  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr  Grover. 

Mrs  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instance.s. 

Mr  Taliott 

Mr  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr   McDade. 
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Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 
'The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley  >   and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  ' 

Mr  RoDiNo.  * 

Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Howard  in  two  instances. 

Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances, 

McCarthy  in  10  instances. 

Patman. 

EcKHARDT  in  two  instances. 

Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Whitener. 
Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Gathings. 

Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Eilberg. 

Moss  in  two  instances. 

Monagan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  White  in  two  Instances. 

Dulski  in  two  instances. 

Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Brooks. 

Roybal  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Farbstein  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Boland. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  3  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.}, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  25,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

No.  1776.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV, 
a  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant,  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  i  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
transmitting  reports  and  proceedings, 
and  a  copy  of  the  audit  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  following  the 
national  gathering  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
September  11-15,  1967,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-105  (H.  Doc. 
No.  297  I .  u  as  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  referred  to  tne  Committee  on  the 
Judician--.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printini:  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R  14672.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  February  14.  1931,  relating  to  the 
accept.'.nce  of  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1300).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  H  R.  15348.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
703(bi  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
make  jiermanent  the  authority  to  grant  a 
special  30-day  period  of  leave  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  ex- 
tend their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas 


(Rept.  No.  1301).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BEINNKTT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  10897.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
404(d)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  by 
Increasing  the  maximtim  rates  of  per  diem 
allowance  and  reimbursement  authorized, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  meet  the 
.actual  expenses  of  travel  (Rept.  No.  13021. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  1093.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
clarify  the  reemployment  provisions  ol  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1303).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2629.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10.  14. 
and  32,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  remission  or  cancellation  of  indebtedness 
ol  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United  Stales; 
with  amendment  iRept.  No.  13041.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  W'hole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2632.  A  bill  to  permit  National 
Guard  officers  to  act  as  inspecting  officers 
under  section  710(f)  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1305). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  V.'hole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  11466.  A  bill  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  as- 
sistant directors  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band 
(Rept.  No.  1306).  Referred  lo  the  Committee 
of  the  WTiole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  officers  of  the  Navy  des- 
ignated for  engineering  duty,  aeronautical 
engineering  duty,  and  special  duty  (Rept. 
No.  1307).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  number 
of  congressional  alternates  authorized  lo  be 
nominated  for  each  vacancy  at  the  Military. 
Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  13081 .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  14739.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10 
and  32.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional medical  and  dental  care  and  other 
related  benefits  for  reservists  and  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1309).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  15865.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1072 
(2 1  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  include 
a  foster  child  within  the  definition  of  "de- 
pendent" (Rept.  No.  13101.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  15863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service  to  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Department  (Rept.  No.  1311 1.  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3300.  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1312)  .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


Mr.  T.^YLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs.  H  R.  8578  A  bill  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  (>f  1965,  and  for  other  purposes; 
With  amendment  (Rept.  No  i:il3).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  ol   the  Union. 

Mr  HARDY:  Committee  on  .Armed  Services 
H  R  1U573  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to  m- 
crca.se  the  effectiveness  of  'he  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act:  with  amendment  i  Rept. 
No  i:iI4i  Relerred  to  the  Committee  ol  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HARDY:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H  R.  157B9.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
12:106  ol  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thori/e  certain  contracts  for  services  and  re- 
lated supplies  to  extend  beyond  1  year  (Rei)t. 
No  i;il.Ti,  Helerrfd  t^i  the  Committee  ol  tlie 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  SUite  ol  the  Union 

Mr.  BOLLING;  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  113C.  Hcsolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15688.  a  bill  to  e.xtend 
the  executive  reorganization  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  Sl-atcs  Code,  for  an  additional 
4  years  (Rept.  No.  1316).  Referred  V)  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1137,  Resolution  providing  lor  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  16703,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize ceruun  construction  at  military  instal- 
lations, and  l(jr  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
13171    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  Introduced  and 
.'severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H  R.  16754  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Budget 
and  .Accounting  Act,  1921,  and  for  <jther 
jjurposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BLANTON: 

H.R.  16755,  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
llie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  interest  on  certain  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  gross 
income;  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr    BROWN  of   California: 

H.R.  1G756-  A  bill  to  provide  lor  tlie  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H  R,  16757,  A  bill  U>  amend  the  Subversive 
Actmties  Control  Act  of  1950  lo  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  deny  employment 
in  defense  facilities  to  certain  individuals,  to 
protect  classified  information  released  to  US, 
industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Un-American  .Activities. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  16758.  .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  16759.  .A  bill  X-o  incorporate  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  Inc.;  to  the  Commitlee 
on  the  Juciiciarv, 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H  R,  16760,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  .Act  of  1966  so  as  to  reduce  Irom  6 
months  to  5  months  the  period  for  which 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  in  effect;  to  the 
Commiltee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

By  Mr,  GUDE: 

H,R.  16761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  apply  an  acceptable  credit  risk 
standard  for  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
in  certain  high-risk  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  16762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  ol  1963  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  and  econouiical  utilization  of  the 
Nations  vocational  training  resources 
through    arrangements    with    private    voca- 
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tlonal  tralnlni?  institutions;   to  the  Commlt- 
U^   in  Eduratl'in  and  Labor 

HR  :67«3  A  bill  to  nmencl  the  Ffrteral 
P'.rwirms  A,-t.  to  the  Committee  on  VViy» 
iind  Mf^ns 

Bv  Mr  KUPFFRMAN 
HR  Ifi7fi4  A  bi:i  111  amend  "hf  rimm'.inl- 
catloas  Act  of  1934  t<3  make  certain  aliens 
admitted  to  the  Unltetl  States  f'T  perma- 
nent reBklence  elleltj'.e  to  be  radio  station 
operators  to  the  C  immlttee  en  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr  RODINO 
H  R  16765  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housinif  Act  to  provide  for  i  national  pro- 
ifTam  to  improve  'he  avallabllltv  of  necessary 
insurance  protection  for  residential  and  busi- 
ness properties  against  fire  crime,  and  othef 
perils,  thmuith  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federul  md  State  (governments  and  the  pri- 
vate property  lti.<;iirance  inctustrv.  to  au- 
thorize Federal  reln.'unnce  with  appropriate 
I.DBS  shant'.s  by  the  S>:i'.'>!  ..g\lnst  Insurance 
louses  reeultlntt  from  riots  and  other  civil 
commotion  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
C<immlttee  '<n  Banliln?  and  Currency 
Bv  Mr  STEED 
H  R  I«70fl  A  bill  'o  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  f1x1ri:r  and  BdJUJtlng  the  rates  of 
compensatl  >n  'f  \vage  board  employees:  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

Bv  Mr  WINN 
HR  16767  A  bill  to  authf.ze  the  Secre- 
tary >f  Cnmrn'-rce  to  conduct  research  >nd 
devel'ipment  projjrams  to  increase  knowledge 
of  tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other  severe 
local  storms  to  develop  methods  for  detect- 
intc  storms  for  prediction  and  advance  warn- 
In?  .md  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Severe  Storms  Service  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  ai.d  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

Bv  Mr    HCRTONof  Utah 
H  R    16768    A   bill   to  provide  tor   improved 
emph>vee-managemenl  relations  In   the  Fed- 
eral  service,    and   ior  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on   Po*t   OflRce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr   CONTE 
HR    16769    .\  bin   t-3  amend  section   167  of 
the    Internal    Revenue   Code    of    1954    to    en- 
cotirage   landlords  'o  meet- minimal  housing 
standards  by  cllsallowing  the  depreciation  de- 
duction to  a  landlord  who  has  been  convicted 
of  violating  a  housing  code,   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

Bv  Mr  DANIELS  i  f or  himself.  Mr. 
Perkins  Mrs  (Jree.n  f  Oregon  Mr. 
Thompson  'f  New  Jersey  Mr  Hol- 
land Mr  DrNT  Mr  PrfiNSKi,  Mr. 
BRACirvna  Mr  OH.^R*  of  Michigan, 
Mr  tAaer.  Mr  Hawkins  Mr. 
WnxnM  D  PoKD  Mr  H.»T>«*w.Ar, 
Mrs  Mink  Mr  S<.  hfvi:«.  Mr. 
MeEi>s.    Mr     Bttrtov      r    c.iiifo.T.n. 

Mr      Ayrf.s      Mr     cji  !?:      Mr      RriD    '  •( 
.New    York.    Mr     Bei.l.    Mr     StHoiL*, 
Mr    Steickr    'f  Wisconsin.  Mr    EscH, 
ind  Mr    Eshlkman i 
H  R    16770    A  bill  to  amend  the  Voc.itlonal 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion    'f    grants   to   S'ates    for   rehabilitation 
services,   to  broaden   the   scope  of  goods   and 
services    avall.ible    under    that    act    for    the 
handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labtir. 

By    Mr     FRET.INGHUYSEN    i  f  >r    him- 
self    Mr     Htfrr.    Mr     Sandman     Mr. 
Howard    Mr    Thompson    if  New  Jer- 
sey.   Mr     CvHiLL,    Mr     Widnail     Mr. 
JriEi.soN    Mr    HttsTiisKf    Mr   Rodino, 
Mr       Minish        Mrs        Dwtfr.       Mr; 
G,*i.lachf.r      Mr     D\niels.    and    Mr. 
P^rrrN  ■ 
H  R.     16771      A    bill     to    designate    certilrj 
lands  in  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.   Morris   County.   NJ.   as  wilderness; 
to  the   Committee   on   Interior   and    Insular 
AtTalrs 

By    Mr     McCLURE' 
H  R   16772    A  bill  to  permit  the  melting  ot 


coin  of  the  t'nlted  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

HR  1C773  A  bill  to  permit  .\merlcan  citi- 
zens to  hold  gold;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hanking  snd  Currency 
Hv  Mr  NICHOKS 
H  R  16774  A  bill  to  amend  title  !0  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  unif'Tmed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service? 

By  Mr    P.ATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Rn-ss»  ■ 
H  R   16775    A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
parttclpntinn    by    the    United   States    In    the 
Intern.itlonal  Development  Association,  and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr    RUPPE: 
II  R   1677r    A  bill  to  revise   the  system  of 
congressional  nominations  (or  appointments 
to  the  U  S    Military  Academy,  the  US    N:ival 
Academy    and   the  US    Air  Force  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed   .Services. 
By    Mr    SMITH   of   Oklahoma 
HR    16777      A     bill     to     designate     cert.aln 
lands    in    the    Island    Bav.    Cedar    Ke>ii     and 
Passage    Key    National    Wildlife    Refuees    in 
Florida,     and    the    Wichita    Mount.ilna    .Na- 
tional  WUdl.fe  Refuge  in  okl.ihoma  as  wil- 
derness,   to   the   Committee  un  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs 

Bv  Mr    BINGH.AM 
HJ    Res    1238    Joint   resolution    to   .lU-Jior- 
Ize  the  tempt)rary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund,   to  the  Cofnmlltee  on 
.^grl:ulture. 

By  Mr  BROOMFIELX) 
HJ  Res  1239  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  recommended  identification  of  its  his- 
torical economic  system  involving  respt)nslble 
Individual  enterprise  of  freemen;  t-j  the  Com- 
mittee '-'n  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     MILLER    of    California- 
HJ   Res    1240    Joint  resolvitlon  authorizing 
the   provision   of    funds   f-r   u  .S    support   of 
the  International  hiolo«rlc;ii  program;   to  the 
Committee  tin  .science  and  .Astronautics. 
By  Mr    ?.WACH: 
HJ   Res   1241    Joint   re«olutlon   to   auUnir- 
Ue  the  temporary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund,   to  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
Agriculture 

By    Mr     WIIXJAM    D     FORD 
H   Con   Res   766     Concurrent    resolution    to 
require  Prance  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  ComniUlee  on  Ways  .uid  .Means 
By  Mr    C.UDE 
H.  Con.  Res   767        Concurrent       resolution 
establishing    a    Joint    Conunlttee    on    Social 
Welfare,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Hv  Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachuetts: 
H  C  ^n  Res  768  Conciirrent  re»<JiUtlon 
urging  the  President  to  convey  to  the  Gov- 
ernment i>f  hYance  the  .sense  of  the  Congress 
wl:h  rejspect  to  the  resp<jnalbiaty  of  Prance 
In  ijnnectlon  with  the  repiKllation  of  Its 
Internat.onal  'bllgatljns  undertaken  In  fur- 
therance of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .MTalrs 

By  Mr   PODEUL    f  >r  hlni-.eif,  Mr    Fino, 
Mr      ,\DOABBo.     Mr,     Farbstein.     Mr. 
Rosenthal,        Mr        Joelson.        Mr. 
OH\RA    of    Illinois.    Mr     HttsTOiSKi. 
Mr      Ctn.BE«T.     Mr      .Anninzio.     Mr. 
RODINO.    Mr      TiFRN*.N      Mr     Wout, 
Mr  Carey.  Mr   IiR%srn   Mr   Bingham, 
Mr.    ViooRrw.    Mr     Kt-pfthman.    Mr 
BtmxiN.      Mr       MoEwen       Mr      Mc- 
Carthy. Mr   Adams    Mr    rrNZES.  and 
Mr  Mt'RPHY  of  New  York) 
H    Res    1135    .A  Resolution  expressing   the 
sense   of   the   House   of   Representatives   that 
the   United  States   enter   Into  an   agreement 
with   the  Government  of   Israel   for  the  sale 
of    military    planes,    commonly     known     as 
Phantom   Jet   fighters    necessary    for   Israels 
defense   to   an   amount   whl'-h  shall   be  ade- 
quate   to    provide    Israel    with    ..    deterrent 


f  .rce  capable  of  preventing  future  Arab  ag- 
gression by  offsetting  .sophisticated  weafxms 
received  by  the  Arab  States,  and  on  order 
for  fut'ire  delivery,  and  to  replace  losses 
.-uffered  by  Israel  in  the  1067  conlUct,  to  the 
Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill.s  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUow.s: 

Hv  Mr   ADDABBO 
H  R    16778.  A  blil  lor  the  relief  uf  Natallna 
Mlceli;    to  the  Committee    .n   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ANNUNZIO 
HR    16779    \  bill   for  tiie  relief  of  .Andrea 
Letlzl.i;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
HR    167R0    A   li.ll   for  the  relief  of  Dr    Ro- 
lind  .\ng  Llm.  Mrs    Domlnita  .A.  V    Llm.  and 
Roland   Llm.  Jr  ,    t  j  the   Committee  on   the 
Jinli-'lary 

By  Mr   BROWN  oi  California: 
HR     16781     A    bin    for    the    relief    cf    Kyu 
Byung   Park;    to   the  Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr   BUCHANAN 
H.R    16782    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark  P- 
H.vgoi  d;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   CE-.LKH 
HR    16783    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Cheung 
Lai   Chow;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judl- 
(  i.irv 

liv  Mr   CHAMBERLAIN 
nn    Iti784    .\  l)li:  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Nllda 
C    Gomez;    to    t.he   Committer   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 

HR  16785  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  .Ash- 
raf  El-Bayoumi.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  CONYERS 
HR   16786    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bokary 
Hungoura;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr  FINO 
H  R    16787    A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Olam- 
piero    Federlco;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Ju  ll'-lary 

HR    16788    K  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Gugll.ira    to  the  C<.immlttee  on  th'  Judiciary 
H  R    16789    .\   bill   for   the   relief   of   Glullo 
Mannlno  and   Alicia  Mannlno;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mrs    HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R    :6790    .\  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joaqulm 
F^teves  Fernandes.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  16791  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Armlnda 
Alves  DaSllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
Lliclarv. 

Bv   Mr    JOHNSON  of  CuUfornU: 
HR   16792.    .A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Hw» 
Bum    .Song;    to    the    Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    M.ADDEN 
ITR    16793     A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Con- 
stanin  Demetre  Caralls,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    MATHI.^S  of  California: 
HR    16794     A    hill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Juana  Cronl,    to  the» Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
HR    16795    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  the  Es- 
tate of  Mary  D   .Smith,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judl-larv 

By  Mr    ROYB.AL 
HR.  16796.    A    bill    l^jt   the   relief   of   Byung 
Wa    Lee;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary 

riy  Mr   .ST  GERMAIN. 
HR   16797    A   bill    fur   the   relief   of   Maria 
d.\  C'lncelcao  Silva  Lourenco  Salvador;  to  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   STAGGERS 
H  R.  16798    .A   bill  for   the  relief  cf  Avellno 
T   Sales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  TENZER: 
H  R   16799    .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prangls- 
kos  Voulgarls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 
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SENATE— ^erfnesrfai/,  April  24,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meri«^ian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.s,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  who  committest  to  us  the 
swift  and  solemn  trust  of  life,  since  we 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
but  only  that  the  hour  for  serving  Thee  is 
always  present,  may  we  wake  to  the  in- 
stant claims  of  Thj-  holy  will;  not  wait- 
ing for  tomorrow,  but  yielding  today. 

Consecrate  with  Thy  presence  the  way 
our  feet  may  go;  and  the  humblest  work 
will  shine,  and  the  roughest  places  be 
made  plain.  Lift  us  above  unrighteous 
anger  and  mistrust  to  faith,  and  hope, 
and  charity. 

Hasten,  we  beseech  Thee,  through  us, 
the  day  of  an  ampler  life  for  all,  when 
every  man  shall  dwell  in  safety  among 
his  neighbors,  free  from  gnawing  want, 
free  from  torturing  fears. 

"We   pledge   our   hopes,   our   faith,   our 

lives, 
That  freedom  shall  not  die: 
We  pray  Thy  guidance,  strength,  and 

grace: 
Almighty  God  on  high." 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
me of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  AprU  23,  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  w  riting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  objection  will  be  made 
to  the  next  request,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  request  was  made.  I  am 
going  to  ask  it,  anyway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  shall  have  to  object  to  the  request  of 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
several  sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.; 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    DILL 

HR  15344  would  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  purchase  public  debt  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury  up  to  a  limit  of  $5 
blllxin  ouuswndlng  at  any  one  time  This  iiu- 
thonty.  v,hlch  would  otherwise  expire  on 
June  30.  1968.  was  first  granted  In  Its  present 
(orm  in  1942  lor  ii  temixirary  period.  It  has 
been  renewed  by  the  Congress  on  13  separate 
occasions  since  that  time.  While  the  direct 
purchase  authority  has  been  used  sparingly 
over  the  years,  it  has  proven  to  be  essential 
to  etticient  financial  management. 

Continuation  of  the  direct  purchase  ;iu- 
thority  is  necessary  for  three  reasons : 

One.  the  direct  purchase  authority  l>er- 
mius  the  Treasury  to  maintain  lower  cash 
balances  since  any  temporary  or  seasonal 
shortage  could  he  accommodated  through 
direct  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  By  maintaining  a  lower  level  of  cash 
balances,  the  interest  expenses  on  the  na- 
tional   debt   are    correspondingly    reduced: 

Two.  the  direct  purchase  authority  pcr- 
mit-s  the  Treasury  an  alternative  source  of 
borrowing  when  conditions  in  the  money 
markets  are  temporarily  unfavorable.  The 
Treasury  is  able  to  postpone  for  a  short  time 
niarket  borrowing  when  such  borrowing 
could  be  extremely  disruptive: 

Third,  the  direct  purcliase  authority  is  a 
big  element  in  our  financial  planning  lor 
a  national  defense  emergency.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Government  could  need  an 
immediate  and  ready  source  of  cash  at  a 
time  when  our  financial  markets  were  seri- 
ously disrupted.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
an  authority  as  large  as  85  billion  Is  required 
although  such  a  large  amount  has  never 
been  used. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
three  unobjected  to  bills  which  have  been 
on  the  Calendar  since  April  10,  1968. 
They  are  Calendar  Nos.  1073,  1074,  and 
1075. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Talmadce  in  the  chain.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PURCHASE    OF    U.S.    OBLIGATIONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  15344)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly  from 
the  Treasury  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1091),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1864)  to  define  and  regulate  the 
practice  of  psychology  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Prac- 
tice of  Psychology  Act". 

Sec,  2.  The  practice  of  psychology  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  declared  to 
affect  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare, 
and  to  be  subject  to  regulation  and  control 
in  the  public  interest  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  unauthorized  and  unqualified  prac- 
tice of  psychology,  and  from  unprofessional 
conduct  by  persons  licensed  to  practice 
psychology. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(A)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his 
authorized  agent  or  agents. 

iBi  "Person"  includes  an  association, 
partnership,  or  corporation,  as  well  as  nat- 
ural persons. 

(C)  "Accredited  college  or  university" 
means  any  college  or  university  which,  in  the 
Commissioner's  determination,  offers  either 
an  acceptable  full-time  resident  graduate 
program  of  study  in  psychology  leading  to 
the  doctoral  degree,  or  a  comparable  pro- 
gram. In  making  his  determination  concern- 
ing domestic  educational  Institutions,  the 
Commissioner  sha!l  accredit  those  Institu- 
tions  included   In   the   listings   of    approved 
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academic  InstltuMonn  piiblle  by  tte  VBlted 
.St.it«s  orr.re  nf  EducaUon.  In  dtumtmlmtng 
what  f'trelgn  fduc»tlonal  InsCUntlona  «h»ll 
be  acrreUUed  the  Commissioner  may  take 
mt/i  acCT.unt  th»  published  llat«  nf  arcrMlt- 
in>(  a^enolaa  and  of  profesali  nal  a«ar>clatlona. 

lU)  The  prii'tice  of  psyorjulogy"  1"  t-ft* 
renJerln?  of  or  offering  to  reader  to  t;ie  piii>- 
lic  for  a  fee.  monet-iry  or  other* :Ae.  .ir.y  aerv- 
lc«  InvolTlng  the  application  of  eBt.\bllshod 
m?th<')d3  and  pnnciplea  of  the  science  and 
pmfejwlon  of  peycholoRy  except  as  pruvld*! 
in  ie<::ions  5  and  20  of  this  Act  Thes*  prin- 
ciples and  methcxls  are  concerned  v.th  m- 
derstandUig.  predicting,  ind  changing  bf- 
havlor.  and  they  include,  but  are  not  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  counseling  .ind 
peychotheripy  with  groupa  or  Individuals 
having  adjustment  problems  !u  the  areas  Of 
work,  family,  school,  and  personal  relatloo- 
shlps.  measuring,  testing,  and  aaseseing  jptl- 
tudes,  skills,  public  opinion,  attitudes,  emo- 
tions personality,  and  Intelligence;  teaching 
I,  r  lecturing  in  psychology  and  dnlng  research 
uh  problems  relating  to  h-iman  behavior 

E'  Noth.r.g  in  .subsection  (Di  sh.ill  be 
coiv-^tried  vs  perTn:ttlng  either  the  adminis- 
tration or  prescription  of  dniga  or  any  in- 
fringenlenr  'Tprni  the  pr.ictire  -if  medicine  as 
defined  by  the  Healing  Artjj  Practice  Act  ©f 
the  District  of  Columbia,  ripproved  P^bru.iry 
27    1929   i45St.it    11261     .vs  amendP"! 

Sec.  4  The  psychologist  who  engages  In 
practice  Is  expected  to  .i»sl«t  his  client  In 
nht.iining  profe.sslonal  he'p  for  .ill  relevaot 
aspects  ryf  the  client's  problem  th.nt  fill  out- 
side fC  the  bt-iund-irtes  of  the  psychologist:^ 
own  comi>etence:  for  example  provtslon 
should  be  made  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment ^f  reievint  m<"dtCTl  prT'hlcms  l)v  .in  <p- 
pf^prlate.   qualified  medlcul   pr  ictltloner 

Sec  5  It  ^h  il'.  be  -ml  iwrfnl  t-'T  .my  persi«n 
to  practice  or  u?  offer  to  practice  psychology, 
or  to  reprfser, •  himself  to  be  s  psychologist, 
unless  he  sh.ill  flrst  obtain  a  license  or  cer- 
tificate pursuant  to  this  Act.  except  as  here- 
inafter proTld<Kl 

(  A I  Nothing  m  this  .Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  ;i.tivlt;es  of  and  use  of  the  title 
■  psychologist"  by  a  person  In  the  employ  of 
auy  govemmeiil^l  ajcency.  i*caUetnlc  Instlta- 
tlon.  chjjltabie  -  gency.  research  laboratory, 
or  b'lslr.e^s  c_irp':r.>»! on  •  P"irtrfctf  Th,\t  t.^ie 
services  performed  by  such  la  employee  are 
a  part  of  na  ufllc«?  or  piiS.'.iLii  and  ire  pro- 
vided o£i;y  w.lh.a  the  conSnes  of  the  orga- 
nization ->r  are  off»Ted  to  '.ike  organizations. 
Per8<->ns  providing  services  to  the  pubUc 
through  governmental  jrgrinUatlons  -tuch  M 
clinics  wnj  are  compen.sated  bv  •.heir  em- 
ployer  rather  than  their  clients  are  hIbo 
exem.oted  under  '.he  .Vot  Pt-rsuns  coming  un- 
der the  exemptions  established  by  this  sub- 
section may  offer  lecture  services  to  the  pub- 
lic for  a  fee  but  may  not  offer  other  psycho- 
logical services  to  the  public  for  a  fee  with- 
out having  tibtaliiea  a  license. 

(B)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  Umlt  lh»?  activities  of  a  student  la'L>rn.  or 
reiident  In  psychology,  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  or  research  with  an  accredltc*  col- 
lege, unuersity.  or  training  center:  ProvuUid. 
That  such  activities  are  supervised  as  part 
of  his  course  of  study,  and  he  is  deslnuated 
by  such  utle  as  •psychology  Intern,"  psy- 
chology trainee."  or  other  title  clearly  la- 
dloatini?  trainee  status. 

iCt  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
employment  by  a  person  furnishing  psycho- 
logical services  for  reraunerntli  n.  of  an  in- 
dividual not  licensed  as  a  psychologist  under 
the  provt.i>ions  of  this  .\ct  to  assist  In  the 
pcrioriuance  of  psycholuKical  and  other  serv- 
icer, if  such  LudiviUua;  wi  riu  under  '.be 
supervision  of  a  licensevl  psythoiogiat  *bo 
.u-iiumes  full  respoiiiibility  for  his  »..is.  and 
If  such  individual  is  not  tu  any  ma:in>-r  uaid 
s-at   to  the  public  as  a  psychi-'iogist. 

Ssc.  6  \A)  Tb«  ComniiSbiuner  &haU  be  re- 
spou&ibae  for  reviewing  the  appllcatloos  of 
pt-rsous  seeking  licensure  or  certification  tor 


the  practice  of  psychology  In  :he  District 
of  roltunbla.  f.  r  the  granting  and  renewal  of 
such  licenses  and  certificates  f.  t  the  prepara- 
tion and  admlnlstratli'n  of  oral  and  written 
examinations  and  for  other  matters  related 
to   the   piir[H«««   of   this   .Act 

•  Bi  The  Cnuiil-ssloiier  may  appoint  a 
Board  of  Psy<  hologist  Examlnfrs  Kach  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  ritl/en  of  the  United  States, 
licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
who  shall  eirher  be  a  resident  of  ihe  District 
of  Cil'imbla  or  have  worke<l  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  at  lea.^t  two  years  preceding 
appointment  ui  the  Board  The  initial  ap- 
pointees shall  be  psychologists  eligible  for 
licensure  under  provisions  of  this  Act 

iC>  The  Commissioner  shall  maintain  Mi 
a  record  of  llcen.ses  and  certificates  v^raniert 
and  refused  and  of  licenses  and  ceriltlcaleB 
revoked  or  suspended  which  record  shall  t>e 
available  to  the  public;  and  i2i  a  complete 
record  of  all  hearings  conducted  pursuant 
t)  section  lo  Bi  m  connection  with  the 
denial,  su.spen::ion  or  revocation  of  ,i  licen.se. 
.A  transcript  of  an  entry  In  a  record  of 
hearing,  properly  certified,  shall  he  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  fHCts  llierein  staled 

Sec.  7  The  Commissioner  shall  grant  a 
license  to  practice  psychology  to  each  ap- 
plicant who  submits  satisfactory  proof  that  — 
I  .A  I  he  Is  of  giKxl  moral  character; 
iBi  he  holds  eitJier  i  1  i  n  doctoral  degree 
In  psychology  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  and  has  completed  two  years  of 
postgraduate  experience  acceptable  to  the 
Commissioner  Muh  ;w<i  veurs  nut  to  Include 
terms  of  internship,  or  i2i  a  doctoral  degree 
in  a  field  related  to  psychology  from  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university,  plus  two  years 
o:  ;jostgr  iduale  experience  ProTidcd.  That 
his  experience  and  training  are  c-onsldered 
by  the  Commit sloner  to  be  c.jniparable  to  the 
r«iulrpments  set  forth  In  iBi(l)  of  this 
subsection 

(Ci  he  has  passed  an  examination,  writ- 
ten or  oral  or  bcih,  the  scope  and  form  of 
whl'h  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commls- 
siidier  P  af^clifl  That  at  oiiv  given  examina- 
tion session  all  examinations  siiail  be  uni- 
form, and 

iD)  his  application  has  been  accompanied 
bv  the  necessarv  fees 

.SBC  8  Within  one  year  fr"m  and  after  the 
erfertive  clftt<'  of  this  Act  a  license  shall  be 
issued  without  examination  to  iiny  applicant 
who  Is  of  good  moral  character,  who  either 
maintains  a  residence  or  office,  or  partici- 
pates In  psychological  activities,  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Commissioner,  within  the 
Dic-trlct  of  Columbia,  who  has  submitted  an 
ippUcution  for  Ucen.se  accompanied  by  the 
required  fee.  and  who  holds — 

A I  a  doctoral  degree  in  paychology  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university  or  '.)Uier 
doctoral  degree  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, iad  has  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
posti^raduate  experience  not  Including  terms 
of  internship,  or 

IB  a  master's  degree  In  psychology  from 
Hn  accredited  college  or  university,  and  has 
engaged  m  psycholof^plcal  practice  acceptable 
lo  the  Commissioner  for  nve  vears  after  the 
attainment  of  his  highest  decree 

c>F.c  9  The  Comni..ssioiier  ni.iy,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, grant  a  license  wlthoiit  examina- 
ti'ii,  on  payment  of  '.Jie  required  fee.  to  any 
person  who  at  the  time  of  application  is 
licensed  "r  certified  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  or  tfrrltory  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
a  :  >reiKn  -ountrv  or  province  wliose  stand- 
ards, in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner. 
were  subsUiulutUy  equivalent  at  tlie  date  of 
SUCH  certillcalion  or  Uceiisure.  to  the  requlre- 
nieii's      f    this   Act. 

.^hj  M  A  psychologist  who  is  not  licensed 
undrf~Wk»  ")ip>'.  isloiis  of  This  .^ct.  but  il) 
wr.o  18  llceiised  or  certified  under  the  laws 
of  a  State  ir  territory  of  the  United  State* 
or  oi  a  foreign  country  or  province  'Ahoee 
sti.udirds  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comml*- 
sioiier  were  substantially   "qulvalent,   at  tiie 


date  of  his  certification  or  licensure,  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  or  ( 3 1  who  meets 
the  rfqulrements  of  subsections  ■  .\ )  and  iBl 
o.f  section  7  and  resides  In  a  Stale  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  or  In  a  foreign 
country  or  province  which  doee  not  grant 
licenses  '>r  certltlcates  t.i  psvchologlsts.  may 
be  employed  or  Invited  by  a  person  who  Is 
a  resident  of  or  maintains  a  place  of  work 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  otTer  profes- 
sional services  m  said  District  for  a  l.>tal  of 
not  more  than  sixty  davs  In  .my  calendar  year 
without  holding  a  license  issued  under  this 
.Act.  Upon  arrival  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, such  a  psychologist  shall  report  to  the 
Commissioner  with  re.si>ect  t<]  the  nature  .md 
duration  of  his  professional  activities  In  the 
District  as  well  ,ls  the  name  of  the  [)erson 
wtu)  has  requested  him  to  render  services. 

A  psychologist  claiming  exemption  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  who  offers  pro- 
fessional services  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  more  than  twenty  days  m  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  evi- 
dence of  his  right  to  such  exemption  Upon 
pror.f  )f  tliat  rlKht,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  Commissioner  shall  enU'r 
tlie  n  line  of  the  applicant  in  a  register  kept 
for  t.iat  purpose  and  shall  issue  to  the 
applicant  a  certificate  In  evidence  of  such 
registration 

Sec  1 1  The  Commissioner  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, waive  ail  or  part  of  the  examination 
required  under  section  7iC)  of  this  Act  vthen 
the  applicant  has  il)  achieved  a  position  ol 
eminence  In  the  practice  of  psychology  and 
has  demonstrated,  over  a  number  of  years, 
competence  m  areas  covered  by  the  examina- 
tion, or  i2i  has  been  certltled  by  a  national 
examining  bo.ird  rrorided.  That  the  exanil- 
natlon  given  by  the  national  examining  board 
was  as  effective  for  the  testing  of  professional 
competence  as  that  required  m  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Sec  I'i  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
Is  .lUthorlzetl  to  make  rct:ulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and.  after  public 
hearlniw.  to  fix.  increase,  or  decrease  fees  to  be 
charged  lor  services  performed  by  the  District 
government  pursuant  to  the  provisioiis  of 
this  .^ct.  In  such  .unounts  as  may.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Council,  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  defray  the  approximate  cost  of  ad- 
ministering this  Act. 

Sec.  13  Every  person  licensed  or  certified 
to  practice  psychology  who  desires  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  psychology  shall  an- 
nually pay  the  required  fee  for  which  there 
wiU  be  issued  a  renewal  of  licensure  or  certifi- 
cate The  Commissioner  shall  (jrovlde  a 
written  reminder  of  the  renewal  dale  to  every 
person  licensed  or  registered  under  this  Act. 
which  reminder  shall  be  mailed  at  least  one 
month  In  advance.  A  license  or  ccrtlflcalc  not 
properlv  renewed  .ls  herein  prtivlded  shall 
lapse.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  the  right 
tO'  reinstate  a  lapsed  license  or  certificate 
upon  payment  of  the  renewal  fee  plus  a  pen- 
alty lee  A  psychologist  who  wishes  to  place 
his  license  upon  an  inactive  status  may  do  so 
by  submitting  notice  thereof  to  the  Commis- 
sioner Such  .1  psyctiologtst  may  reactivate  his 
license  by  payment  of  the  renewal  tee  herein 
required  unless  his  license  has  been  Inactive 
for  .i  period  exceeding  five  years.  In  which 
case  he  will  be  required  to  furnish  the  Com- 
missioner evidence  of  his  competence  to  con- 
tinue or  resume  the  practice  of  ppycliology 

Src  14.  The  Commissioner  may  refu.se.  re- 
voke, or  suspend  licensure  or  certlhcatlon  if 
the  ;>erson  applying  or  the  person  llceJised 
or  cprtltled  be 

I. A  J  convc'cd  of  a  cnme  Involving  moral 
turpitude, 

iBi  fo'jnd  'oO  be  usltig  any  drug  or  any 
alcoholic  bever.ige  to  an  extent  or  in  a  man- 
ner dan.^erous  to  himself,  any  other  person, 
or  the  public,  or  to  an  extent  that  such  use 
impairs  his  ability  to  perform  the  work  of 
a  psychologist  with  safety  to  the  public; 

iC)    convicted  of  a  violation  ol   any  pro- 
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vision  of   this  Act  or  of  the  regulations  or 
rtiles  promulgated  pursuant  thereto; 

(Dl   determined  to  be  a  mental  Incompe- 
tent by  a  court  with  proper  Jurisdiction;  or 
iK)    found  guilty   of    the   unethical   prac- 
tice of  psychology  In  violation  of  standards 
to  be  e«t(ibll8hed  by   tlie  Commissioner. 

SET.  15.  (Ai  Proceedings  leading  toward 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  a  license  or 
certificate  shall  be  begun  by  |)etltlon,  setting 
forth  good  cause  therefor,  tiled  with  the 
Commissioner  and  served  on  the  respondent. 
The  Commissioner  may  determine  whether 
a  license  or  certmcate  shall  be  suspended  or 
revoke<l.  and  if  It  is  to  be  suspended  the  dura- 
tion of  such  su.spen£lon  and  the  conditions 
under  which  such  suspension  shall  terminate. 
Revocation  of  a  license  shall  not  preclude  the 
l.ssuance  after  the  passage  of  at  least  Ave 
years  of  a  new  license  or  registration  to  the 
offender,  provided  such  person  can  show  that 
lie  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(B>  Before  the  revoking,  suspending,  or  re- 
fusing to  issue  a  license  or  certificate  for  any 
cause  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
Commissioner  shall  give  the  person  whose 
right  to  practice  psychology  is  challenged  an 
opporttinlty  to  l>e  heard  in  person  or  by  attor- 
ney, .md  to  produce  witnesses  on  his  behalf. 
After  such  hearing,  should  the  Commissioner 
decide  to  refuse,  revoke,  or  suspend  licensure 
or  certification,  he  shall  .set  forth  In  writing 
his  rea-sfins  for  so  doing,  and  shall  Include  de- 
tailed findings  (jf  fact. 

(C>  Any  ]>erson  who  feels  aggrieved  by  a 
decision  of  the  Commissioner  under  subsec- 
tion (B)  of  this  section  may.  within  thirty 
davs  after  receiving  notice  thereof,  seek  re- 
view of  said  decision  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  .Appeals  h"uch  review  shall  be 
subject  lo  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit. 

(D)  In  hearings  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  iB)  of  this  section,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  may  be  compelled 
by  subpena.  Any  person  refusing  to  respond 
to  such  a  subpena  shall  be  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court  and  may  be  punished  as  other 
persons  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  are  pun- 
ished. 

Sec.  16.  .Any  person  who  shall  practice 
psychology,  as  defined  In  this  Act.  without 
having  a  valid,  unexpired  unrevoked,  and 
unsuspended  license  or  certificate  of  registra- 
tion issued  under  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S500  or 
confined  In  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both. 

Src.  17.  Tlie  unlawful  practice  of  psychol- 
ogy as  defined  in  this  Act  may  be  enjoined 
tay  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  petition  by  the  Com- 
missioner, upon  a  finding  that  the  person 
sought  to  be  enjoined  Is  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  any  such 
proceeding  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show 
that  any  person  is  Individually  injured  by  the 
actions  complained  of.  If  the  respondent  is 
found  Kullty  of  the  unlawful  practice  of 
psychology,  the  court  shall  enjoin  him  from 
so  practicing  unless  and  until  he  has  been 
duly  licensed.  The  remedy  by  Injunction 
hereby  given  Is  In  addition  to  criminal  prose- 
cution and  punishment  based  thereon,  and 
not  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  19.  In  legal  proceedings,  no  psychol- 
ogist shall  disclose  any  Information  he  has 
acquired  from  a  person  consulting  him  in  his 
professional  capacity  without  the  consent  of 
such  person,  except  only  ( 1)  in  actions,  civil 
or  criminal  In  which  a  psychologist  Is  suing 
or  being  sued  by  a  former  client  or  his  legal 
representative,  such  as  an  action  against  a 
psychologist  for  malpractice,  i2)  upon  an 
Issue  as  to  the  validity  of  a  document,  such 


as  a  will  of  a  client,  (3>  In  cases  where  the 
defendant  lo  a  criminal  action  has  raised  the 
defense  of  mental  Incapacity. 

Sec.  20.  (A)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  restricting  the  use  of  tools. 
tests,  instruments,  or  techniques  usually  de- 
nominated ■psychological."  pro\  ided  that  the 
user  does  not  represent  himself  or  itself  In 
a  manner  prohibited  by  this  .'Vet. 

(B)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  qualified  members  of  other  profes- 
sions from  doing  work  of  a  psychological  na- 
ture consL-itcnt  with  their  training  and  with 
the  code  of  ethics  of  their  respective  proles- 
slons:  PTOVided.  That  they  do  not  liold  iliem- 
selves  out  to  the  public  by  any  title  or 
description  incorporating  the  words  'psy- 
chological," 'psycholocist."  or  ■psychology." 
unless  licensed  under  this  Act.  and  except 
as  provided  in  section  5iD)    of   this  Act. 

Sec.  21.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  expenses  of  adnilnisterlng  and 
carrying  out  the  jiurptjses  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  22.  If  any  section  of  this  Act,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  be  adjudged  by  .iny  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  lo  he  invalid,  such 
judgment  shall  not  alfect,  impair,  or  invali- 
date the  rcmrdnder  ol  any  section  (jr  part 
thereof. 

SEC.  23.  Tills  Act  shall  become  fffectlve 
ninety  days  after  the  dale  of  its  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  amced  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engiossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  reiwrt  iNo. 
1092) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTRPOSF.     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  i)ublic  from  the  un- 
qualified practice  of  psycholopry  and  from 
unprofessional  conduct  of  persons  practicing 
psychology  in  the  District  ol  Columbia  by 
requiring  all  persons  who  offer  jisychological 
services  lo  the  public  lor  a  lee  to  obtain  a 
license  from  the  District  ol  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

NEED     Foa     THE     LKGI5L.\TION 

At  the  present  lime.  i>sychologists  may 
practice  psychology  in  the  District  ol  Colum- 
bia without  license  or  regulation.  Your  com- 
mittee has  been  advised  that  there  have  been 
Incidents  in  which  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  residents  in  the  Nations  Capital  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  fraudulent  persons  rep- 
resenting themselves  as  psychologists.  This  is 
happening  at  a  time  when  the  profession  of 
psychology  is  clearly  expanding  and  is  more 
and  more  in  demand  by  citizens  of  this  city 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  riic-rclore.  your 
committee  believes  thai  the  bill  incorporates 
the  appropriate  and  necessary  steps  which 
must  be  taken  promptly  to  regulate  the  qual- 
ity of  psychological  services  by  regulating  the 
practice  of  psychology  .us  exlEting  law  already 
requires  the  regulation  of  other  professions 
within  the  city. 

HEARING 

The  Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Health.  Edu- 
cation, Welfare,  and  Safely  held  a  hearing  on 
S,  1864  on  August  28,  1967.  The  bill  received 
the  support  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, the  District  of  Columbia  Psycho- 
logical Association,  and  the  .\merican  Psycho- 
logical Association. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  cites  the  act 
as   the    ■Practice   of  Psychology  Act." 

Section  2  delares  the  practice  of  psy- 
chology to  affect  the  public  health,  safety, 


and   welfare,   and   to   be   subject   to   regula- 
tion and  control   In   the  public   Interest. 

Section  3  defines  terms  used  in  the  bill 
and  provides  that  ■'the  practice  of  psychol- 
ogy," as  defined  In  the  bill,  shall  not  be 
construed  as  permitting  the  administration 
or  prescription  of  drugs  or  any  infringement 
upon  the  practice  ol  medicine  as  defined  by 
the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  ol  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  amended. 

Section  4  stales  that  psychologists  are 
expected  to  a.ssist  their  clients  m  obtaining 
proleislonal  help  for  aspects  of  the  client's 
problems  that  fall  outside  the  area  ol  the 
psychologists'  own  competence;  for  example, 
that  jirovlslon  should  be  made  for  the  dlag- 
n.'is  and  treatment  of  relevant  medic. il 
jiroblems  by  an  appropriate,  (jualilied  niedl- 
cal  jjractltioner. 

Section  5  requires  the  llcen.sliig  of  perfons 
who  ]5ractlce  psychology  lor  a  lee;  cxc-miU- 
Ing  i>svchol  jglsts  employed  by  Ciovernment 
aeriicles.  academic  institutions,  charitable 
aecncies.  research  laboratories,  and  business 
corporations.  Also  exempted  are  psychology 
inl'^rns  and  residents,  and  persons  cmployr-d 
by  licensed  jisychologlsts  as  delined  m  tiie 
1)111. 

Section  G  jirovidcs  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  Issuance  and 
renewal  of  licenses,  authorizes  lilm  to  pro- 
vide for  Ihe  [ircparatlon  and  administration 
ol  oral  and  wTlttcn  examinations,  to  ap- 
jjoiiil  a  Board  of  Psychologlit  Examiners  to 
examine  applicants  lor  licenses,  and  rtquln-s 
the  maimeuancc  of  public  records  respect- 
ing the  granting,  relusal,  suspr-nsicdi.  Mid 
revocation  of  licenses. 

.'lection  7  sets  forth  the  rcciuircmenis  lor 
(ibiaming  a  license:  Good  moral  character; 
doctoral  dci;ree  in  psychology  or  a  related 
field;  plus  2  years  ol  postgraduate  experi- 
ence (jther  than  internship;  and  :atlsfactory 
perlormante    in    an    exaininalloii. 

Hfclion  (!  ijrovides  for  licensing  witlun 
1  year  without  t-xamination  of  psychtJloglKis 
who  either  maintain  a  residence  or  office, 
or  ijarticipaie  in  psychological  acllvitles  in 
the  District  and  who  have  a  doctoral  depree 
and  1  year  of  postgraduate  experience  or 
a  master's  decree  in  psychology  .aid  live 
years  ol  practice  acceptable  lo  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Commissiontr  to 
grant  a  license  without  C'Xamination  to  any 
person  v^'ho  has  received  a  license  frc'm  .i 
State  or  foreign  country  whose  standards 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  <j1  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Section  10  provides  that  (junliflt-d  psychol- 
ogists from  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  offer  professional  services  in  the  Dis- 
trict for  not  more  than  60  days  a  year  -.vitli- 
out  obtaining  a  license  on  reqtiest  of  a  per- 
son who  resides  or  works  in  the  District.  A 
psychologist  claiming  this  (■xemi>tlon  and 
who  offers  his  professional  servlpe  '.vlthln  tlie 
District  for  more  than  20  day?  in  any  calendar 
vear  must  file  -.vith  the  Commissioner  evi- 
dence of  his  right  thereto,  have  his  name 
entered  in  a  register  kept  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  that  purpose,  and  be  issued  a  cer- 
tificate  evidencing   such    registration. 

Section  11  empowers  the  Commissioner  'o 
waive  the  licensure  examinailon  when  the 
applicant  has  achieved  a  position  of  emi- 
nence as  a  practicing  psychologist  or  has 
been  certified  by  a  national  examining 
bc'ard,  whose  examination  vv.as  as  effective 
for  testing  professional  competence  as  that 
required   in   the  District   of   Columbia. 

Section  12  authorizes  th  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  to  make  regulations  lo 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  to  fix 
fees  at  levels  to  defray  the  expense  of  ad- 
ministering the  act. 

Section  13  provides  for  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  the  teoulred  fee  for  renewal  of 
licenses  or  certlficavco  Issued  -iindcr  the  act 
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and  contairui  provlalona  respecting  the  reln- 
3talement    ~,t   lapsed   license* 

Section  14  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  refuse,  revnlce  or  suspend  lK-en.sure  or 
certification  If  the  .tppHcant  licensee,  or 
certificate  holder  be  lai  convicted  of  a  crime 
involving  moral  turpitude,  ibi  found  to  use 
druRs  or  alcoholic  beverages  so  as  to  en- 
diinuer  himself  or  others  or  so  as  to  impair 
his  ability  to  safely  perform  psychological 
services,  ici  convicted  of  vlolailng  the  act 
or  any  regulation  thereunder,  idi  .idjudl- 
cated  mentally  incompetent,  and  lei  found 
guilty  of  unethical  practice  of  psyctiology 
in  violation  of  standards  set  by  the  Commis- 
sioner 

Section  15  sets  forth  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  C<immlssloner  in  suspending 
or  revoking  .*  license  or  certlflc.ite  Before  a 
llcervse  Is  revoked  suspended,  or  refused  to 
be  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  for  .my  cause 
the  person  whose  right  to  practice  psychol- 
ogy is  challenged  .shall  be  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing and  to  produce  witnesses  on  his  behalf 
Decisions  of  the  Commissioner  refusing,  re- 
voking, or  suspending  licensure  or  certltlca- 
tlon  must  be  lii  wruing  and  must  include 
detailed  finding  of  f;ict  Any  person  leellng 
.vggrleved  bv  a  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
miiy  seek  ,i  review  of  the  Cimmlssloners  de- 
cision In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeiila  which  courts  derision  shall  be 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  U  S  Court  of  Ap-| 
peals   District  of   Columbia. 

Section  16  provides  thiit  .my  persons  pr.-ic- 
tlcing  psychology  without  .i  license  >r  regis. 
tritlon  certificate  shall  be  guilty  of  .i  mis- 
demeanor .ind  upon  conviction  be  lined  not 
more  than  iSOO  or  confined  in  Jail  for  not 
m^)re  than  6  months,  or  txjtn 

Section  17  permits  injunction  iictlons  In' 
the  OS  district  court  to  prevent  persons 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  act  from  con- 
tinuing  t<>  practice  psychology 

Section  18  directs  the  C<'mmissioner  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  act 

Section  19  provides  that  In  legal  proceed- 
ings, no  psychoK>glst  shall  disclose  .my  in- 
formation he  has  .icqulred  from  rt  person 
consulting  him  in  his  professional  capacity 
without  the  consent  of  such  person,  except 
111  la  .-ic'.ions.  civil  or  criminal,  m  which  a 
psychologist  Is  suing  or  being  sued  by  .i 
former  client  or  his  legal  representative,  such 
.IS  an  action  ajjalnst  a  psychologist  for  mal- 
practice. I  2)  upon  an  Issue  ;\a  to  the  validity 
of  A  document,  such  aa  a  will  of  a  client,  and 
(3)  in  coses  where  the  defendant  in  a  crim- 
inal action  has  raised  the  delense  of  mental 
incapacity 

Section  20  provides  that  so  long  as  a  user 
does  not  represent  himself  or  itself  in  .i  man- 
ner prohibited  by  the  act,  nothing  in  the  act 
shall  be  construed  as  restricting  the  use  of 
tools,  tests,  instruments,  or  techniques  usu- 
.illy  denominated  psychological. '  and  that; 
the  act  shall  not  l)e  construed  to  prevent 
qualined  members  .if  i>ther  professions  from 
doing  work  of  a  psychological  nature  con- 
sistent with  their  training  .ind  the  codes  of 
ethics  of  their  pri>fcs«lons.  so  long  as  they 
do  not  hold  themselves  out  to  the  public  as 
psychologists  unless  licensed  or  certified  m 
accordance   with   the   act. 

Section  21  authorizes  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  expenses  of  administering  and 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 

Section  22  provides  a  standard  severability 
clause. 

Section  23  provides  that  the  .ict  shall  be 
effective  90  days  following  its  enactment. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

Your  committee  struck  out  the  term  "phys^ 
Icttl"  on  page  3.  line  18.  and  inserted  m  lieu 
thereof  'medical."  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  emphasize  the  nonmedical 
character  of  the  psychology  profession  and, 
make  clear  the  committees  intent  that  ai 
person  with  organic  disease  compUcatloixs  to 
behavioral  problems  should  be  referred  by 
the  psychologist   to   a   medical  doctor    The 


amendment  was  requested  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government 

Your  committee  deleted  section  5.  subsec- 
tion iDi.  establishing  different  licensing  re- 
quirements for  si>clal  psychologists  than  for 
other  p8Vcholi>Kist«  This  action  wiui  taken 
becau.se  the  committee  sees  no  justification 
for  treating  s<X"lal  psychologtsfji  differently 
from  other  psychologists  in  the  matter  of 
licensing. 

Your  committee  deleted  the  language  In 
section  fiiHi  requiring  the  Commissioner  to 
name  members  of  the  Biiard  of  Psychology 
Examiners  from  a  list  .submitted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Psychology  Association 
The  committee  believes  that  the  Commis- 
sioner should  be  permitted  to  name  .my 
qualified  psyrhologlst  to  the  Board  and  not 
be  resirlcted  to  any  list  <it  names  submitted 
by  the  above-mentioned  professional  asso- 
ciation 

Your  committee  deleted  the  l.mguage  In 
section  12  [jermlttlng  the  Commissioner  to 
give  a  certlhcatc  of  registration  to  an  .i*so- 
ciaiioii.  partnership,  or  corporation  The 
committee  sees  no  justification  lor  [lermlt- 
tlng  the  group  practice  of  psychology  when 
only  one  member  of  the  group  has  a  license 
ifcsued  m  his  individual  name  since  the  prac- 
tice of  peychology  should,  as  with  other  dis- 
ciplines, be  licensed  on  a  personal  basis 
There  is  lunple  provision  elsewhere  m  the 
bill  f)ertTiltting  a  psychologist  to  have  a 
trainee  or  other  unllcense<l  jierson  assist 
nim  providing  the  psychologist  is  entirely 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  such  a  person 
working  under  the  licensed   psychologist 

In  lieu  of  the  language  which  has  been 
deleted  fmm  section  12  the  committee 
amendrnt-nt  authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  to  make  regulations  to  cirry 
o»it  the  purpoees  if  the  act.  and.  after  public 
hearm^-s.  nx  feeo  to  be  charged  for  -services 
performed  by  the  District  government  pur- 
suant   to  the  provisions  of   the  .ict 

Section  21  has  been  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee, ;ts  no  longer  applicable  in  ^lew  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No   3  of  1967. 


PtrRPOBE  or    THr    Bit  L 


REP.VIR  OV  KIXKU  ECJUIPMENT 

The  Senate  pracceded  to  coii.sidcr  the 
bill  'S.  2017'  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
aioners  of  the  Di.sti  let  of  Columbia  t«  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  the  in.spectlon. 
maintenance,  aiid  repair  of  f^xetl  equip- 
ment in  District -owned  buildings  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  3  year.s  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1.  line  i.  after  the 
word  "the'  strike  out  "Comnussioneis  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  '  and  m.sert 
"Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is",  so  iis  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  2017 

8c  It  ••nacttd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.<,e 
of  Rcprrsentattves  of  the  United  Stales  o/ 
jimiTico  in  CO'iyrfSii  asuembled.  That  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  three  years  for  the  in- 
spection, maintenance,  and  repair  I'f  hxed 
equipment  In  buildings  owr.ed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

The  amendment  was  aureed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enfjrossed 
for  a  th,rd  readint;,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  t  xcerpt  from  the  reixnt  No 
1093 1 .  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Tlie  purpose  of  S  2017.  which  Is  requested 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government,  is 
to  authorize  the  District  to  enter  into  con- 
tra<-t8  with  private  concerns  for  the  Inspec- 
tion maintenince.  and  repaJr  of  tlxed  equip- 
ment III  Dislrlct-owiied  liulldliigs  lor  perh>ds 
up  U)  J  years  Under  existing  .iutlK>r1ty.  these 
contracts  must  l)e  executed  annually  -S  2017 
IS  substantially  similar  to  Public  Ij-iw  89  276, 
approved  October  20.  1965.  conferring  au- 
thority on  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices to  enter  into  3-year  contracts  for  the 
maintenance  of  fixed  equipment  In  federally 
owned  buildings 

NEED    rOR    TlIK    1  ECISI.ATION 

Under  existing  law,  the  District  must  exe- 
cute .mnually  contracts  for  fixed-equipment 
systems  such  as  heating,  refrigeration,  venti- 
lating, air  conditioning,  electrical,  vertical 
transportation,  plumbing,  lire  protection, 
watchman,  fuel,  iind  pneumatic  lube  sys- 
tems. The  District  government  has  found  it 
nuire  economical  and  cttlclent  to  provide  for 
servicing  of  this  type  of  equipment  under 
contracts  with  prUale  firms  speclallytiig  in 
such  services  rather  than  training  .skilled 
technicians  and  purchasing  and  .storing  in- 
numerable spare  parts  .md  .supplies 

The  present  1-year  contrwt  limlt<itlon  i>re- 
cludes  the  Di.strlct  from  obtaining  m.ixiinum 
[>otentlal  tjeneflts  .md  .s.ivings  Some  con- 
tractors entra^ed  on  .i  l-yeiir  b.usls  liave  not 
fully  c.irrled  i.>iil  their  oblig.itlon  for  equip- 
ment maintenance  and  repair  As  a  result, 
latent  deficiencies  have  appeared,  after  a  new 
contractor  has  been  iin  the  Job.  making  it 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  prove  respon- 
sibility for  the  deficiencies  Consequently,  the 
District  government  h.is  had  to  bear  the  cost 
of  remedying  such  deficiencies. 

A  contractor  with  a  1-year  maintenance 
c.mtract  is  iiot  encouraged  to  do  more  than 
will  keep  the  equipment  operating  for  that 
year,  .-.ince  he  does  not  know  whether  he  will 
be  successful  in  subsequent  bidding.  Con- 
tractors who  have  had  a  1-year  contract 
sometimes  refrain  from  bidding  on  such 
work  for  a  subsequent  year  l:>ecause  they 
know,  from  knowledge  gained  under  a  prior 
contract,  that  abnormal  maintenance  will 
probably  be  required  during  the  ensuing 
year  Further,  a  contractor  probably  would 
l>e  less  likely  to  neglect  needed  maintenance 
during  the  early  years  of  a  long-term  con- 
tract, since  deficiencies  could  more  easily  be 
traced  to  him  and  the  more  extensive  main- 
tenance of  subsequent  years  would  be  his 
responsibility  Savings  through  reduction  in 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  and 
costly  . advertising  would  be  realized  with 
multlyear  contracts. 

Contractors  would  also  benefit  from  multi- 
year  contracts,  .since  they  would  t>e  able  to 
make  larger  volume  purchases  of  supplies, 
spare  parts,  and  eciuipment  Personnel  of  the 
contractor  would  become  l>elter  .icqua^ted 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  particular 
equipment  being  serviced,  .md  the  detailed 
nature  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
under  which  the  eqiupment  must  be  oper- 
ated This  would  result  In  reduced  manage- 
ment problems  and  expense  and  provide  bet- 
ter service  to  the  using  agency  A  .T-year 
contract  would  encourage  better  planning  by 
the  contractor  so  that  current  maintenance 
would  be  accomplished  with  the  prospect  of 
less  effort  and  expense  l)eing  required  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

HE.ARINC 

S  2017  was  the  subject  of  a  public  hear- 
ing by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  March  8.  1968  Representatives  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  testified  In  favor  of  this 
legislation  No  opposition  was  expressed  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

CONCLt'SION 

Your  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
longer    contracts    should    result    In    greater 
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economy,  safety,  and  efficiency  In  th«  main- 
tenance and  o{>eratlon  of  buildings  and 
equipment  owned  by  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

The  title  wus  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in 
District-owned  buildings  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  3  years. 


RELATIVE  STRENGTH 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  consistent 
effort  to  downigrade  the  opinion  of  the 
military  about  military  matters,  and  at 
the  same  time  upgrade  the  opinion  of 
others  about  military  matters. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  rt^sons  for  the  con- 
tinuing lack  of  military-  success  in  the 
Vietnam  theater.  To  that  we  should  add 
the  impact  this  war  is  having  on  our 
economy,  and  its  negative  influence  on 
oiu-  political  relationship  with  all  other 
countries.  But  that  is  another  story. 

The  most  dangerous  aspect  of  recent 
policy,  however,  would  seem  to  be  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  decisions  made  with 
respect  to  where  our  time,  effort,  and 
money  should  be  allocated  to  maintain 
the  Nation's  military  ix)sture,  it  is  now  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  today  is.  or  is  not.  the  strongest 
military  nation  in  the  world. 

Some  of  our  most  knowledgeable  civil- 
Ian  experts  on  military  matters  believe 
that  as  a  result  of  these  decisions  as  to 
priorities,  the  Soviet  Union  is  already 
stronger  militarily  than  the  United 
States. 

These  beliefs  are  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template, but  the  American  people  have 
as  much  right  to  know  about  that  side 
of  the  coin  of  informed  opinion  as  they 
have  to  receive  the  opinion  of  those  who 
contlniw  to  assure  them  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  is  going  well,  and  that  the 
military'  and  political  position  of  this 
country  In  the  world  is  in  as  favorable 
shape  today  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLDWIDE    COMMUNIST    SCHISM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  ofticlals  of  the  Soviet  Union 
charged  that  Communist  Chinese  o&- 
cials  detained  a  Russian  tanker  carrying 
.supplies  to  North  Vietnam  and  that  Chi- 
nese soldiers  broke  dow-n  doors  and  used 
force  against  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Soviet  ship.  The  captain  of  the  ship  ac- 
cused the  Chinese  of  having  arrested 
him  and  his  second  mate  and  of  physi- 


cally assultinf;  and  beating  11  members 
of  his  crew.  The  Soviet  Government  pro- 
tested strongly  against  the  imlawfiil  de- 
toitlon  on  March  27  In  Port  Whampoa 
of  the  Soviet  tanker  Komsomolets  carry- 
ing a  cargo  to  North  Vietnam  and 
against  the  mistreatment  of  its  crew. 
Soviet  officials  stated  tlie  Chinese  ac- 
tions were  "of  a  premeditated,  provoca- 
tive nature  and  a  rude  violation  of  in- 
ternational law."  Chinese  authorities  in 
return  charged  the  Russians  with  be- 
having "just  like  United  States  im- 
perialists" and  stated : 

This  has  clearly  exposed  the  criminal  aims 
of  the  Soviet  leader  clique  in  Joining  the 
United  States  to  oppose  China. 

This  was  the  third  serious  incident 
this  year  of  official  Soviet  protests 
against  the  detention  of  Russian  ships 
and  mistreatment  of  Ru.ssian  sailors  in 
Chinese  ports.  Also,  earlier  this  year 
Soviet  leaders  charged  the  Chinese  with 
sabotaging  discus.;ions  between  the  two 
nations  on  improving  shipping  condi- 
tions along  rivers  forming  borders  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  These  incident.s 
are  further  indication  of  the  bitter  en- 
mity that  now  exists  tctwecn  the  two 
great  Communist  powers,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China. 

A  profound  schism  exists  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  there  has 
been  fighting  and  blood.shcd  along  their 
common  6,500  laile  border.  This  belliger- 
ency has  increased  in  recent  months. 
Soviet  troops  were  recently  stationed  in 
Outer  Mongolia,  as  part  of  a  general  So- 
viet military  buildup  along  the  dis- 
puted Chinese  border  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  that  supposed  Russian  ally 
against  supposedly  friendly  Communist 
China.  As  regarding  the  most  recent  in- 
cident concerning  the  detention  of  a  So- 
net ship,  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
have  continually  denoimced  and  ac- 
cused the  Kremlin  leadership  of  "gang- 
ing up"  with  the  United  States  against 
China  and  of  "collaborating  with  U.S. 
imperialism." 

In  the  Soviet  Union  last  October  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  revolution  was 
celebrated  in  a  magnificent  manner  in 
Moscow.  Of  14  Communist  countries  in- 
vited to  send  their  leading  governmental 
officials  to  this  celebration,  five  nations 
failed,  or  refused,  to  send  any  delegates 
whatever.  Communist  China  did  not 
even  deign  to  reply  to  the  invitation. 
Communist  Albania  rejected  it  in  scorn- 
ful language.  Then,  Kremlin  leaders 
were  disturbed  because  both  the  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korean  governments 
sent  minor  functionaries  to  represent 
them  instead  of  top  officials  in  their  gov- 
ernments. 

While  the  military  and  economic 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  the  influence  of  Kremlin 
leader?  on  Communist  governments 
throughout  the  world  is  at  an  all-time 
low.  They  recently  called  a  meeting  of 
world  Commimist  parties  in  Hungary 
proposing  to  eject  China  from  the  Com- 
munist movement.  Five  Communist  gov- 
ernments— China,  Albania,  North  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea,  and  Cuba — sent  no 
representatives  whatever.  Yugoslavia 
was  not  invited.  The  Japanese  Commu- 


nist Party,  one  of  the  large.^t  in  the  free 
world,  refused  the  invitation. 

The  Communist  world  is  clearly  in  a 
state  of  disunity.  Recently,  top  rank- 
ing members  of  the  Cuban  Communi.st 
I^arty  were  arrested  and  placed  on  trial 
for  being  too  pro-Russinn  The  Commu- 
nist party  in  Czechoslovakia  is  under- 
going an  internal  jwlitical  convulsion, 
which  has  drastically  reduced  the  power 
of  the  pro-Ru.ssian  element  in  favor  of 
a  yoiuiger  generation  of  Communists 
who  openly  appeal  to  nationalism  and 
independence  Irom  Rus.sia.  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  become  a  nationalist  Commu- 
nist nation.  It  is  not  a  Soviet  .satellite. 
Rumania  is  becominc  increasini^ly  more 
independent,  and  its  delecat-es  walked 
out  of  the  Budapest  conclave.  Of  the 
Eastern  European  Communist  countries, 
only  East  Germany,  still  occuj^ied  by  a 
.substantial  armed  force  of  Ru.ssian  stjl- 
diers  and  airmen,  remains  a  Soviet 
satellite. 

The  Budapest  Communist  meetin,' 
was  a  fia.<;co.  It  again  revealed  the  bitter 
di.s.sen.sion  and  split  between  the  world'.s 
two  great  Communist  powers — the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cliina. 

Nrvertheless.  rightwing  extremists  m 
the  United  States  continue  to  rant  of  i>. 
monolithic  worldwide  Conimuni.';t  con- 
spiracy. There  is  no  such  thina  in  truth 
and  in  fact.  Unfortunately,  their  li.'.s- 
terical  ravings  leminiscent  of  the  Joe 
McCarthy  witch-hunting  era  still  in- 
fluence our  foreign  policy  and  work  lo 
the  detriment  of  the  Nation.  Members  of 
that  rightwing  extremist  group  of  self- 
apix)int.ed  vigilantes  who  term  them- 
selves anti-Communists,  but  who  are 
termed  "Birch-saps"  by  intelli;;ent  Amer- 
icans, represent  the  last  remnant  of  the 
witch  hunters  of  the  Joe  McCarthy 
era.  This  reminds  one  of  that  couplet. 
"As  I  was  going  up  the  stair  I  met  a  man 
who  wasn't  there.  He  wasn't  there  agtiin 
todav.  I  ui.sh,  I  wish  he'd  go  away." 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business  and  Commerce  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  RECOGNITION 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  ARBITRAL 
AWARDS— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION   OF    SECRECY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  E^xecutive  E.  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  the  Convention  on 
the  Recocnition  and  Enforcement  of 
Arbitral  Awards,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  convention,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICF.R  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  message  from  the  PresldeiU  :s  as 

follows 

r*  the  Senate  of  the  Uniti-d  States 

With  a  view  c<)  receivin«  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  t<T  accession, 
I  tranimiit  herewith  the  Convention  on 
tiie  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of  For- 
eign Arbitral  Awards,  adopted  at  New 
Y  )rlc  on  J.ia.-  10    1958 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are 
explained  m  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  in  an  accompanying  memo- 
randum transmitted  herewith  The  con- 
vention will  facUltaU"  the  recognition  and 
enforcement  by  foreii^h  courts  of  arbitral 
awards  -;ranted  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  similar  action  by  our  courts  with 
respect  to  foreign  arbitral  awards. 

Thirty-three  countries  are  parties  to 
this  convention  including  such  nati(jns 
with  which  the  United  States  has  major 
trading  relations  as  F^-ance.  Germany. 
India.  Japan,  .the  Netherlands,  and  the 
Philippines  We  have  been  informed  that 
thie  United  Kingdom  is  taking  steps  to 
accede  to  the  convention  Experience  un- 
der the  cimvention  has  cstabli?.hed  that 
It  contributes  m  many  wavi  to  the  pro- 
motion of  inttM-national  trade  and  invest- 
ment For  example,  it  provides  greater 
flexibility  for  the  an'anging  of  business 
transactions  abroad,  it  simplifies  the  en- 
forcement of  foreign  arbitral  awards,  it 
gives  more  binding  effect  to  awards  and 
standardizes  enforcement  procedures; 
and  it  strengthens  the  concept  of  safe- 
guarding private  rights  In  foreign  trans- 
actions. 

Changes  in  title  9  i arbitration'  of  the( 
United  States  Code  will  be  required  be- 
fore the  United  States  becomes  a  party 
to  the  conventtor  The  United  States  in- 
strument of  accession  to  the  convention 
will  be  executed  cnly  after  the  necessary 
lemslatlon  is  enaced 

Tl'.ere  is  substantial  support  for 
United  States  accession  to  this  conven- 
tion among  members  of  the  business 
community  concerned  with  intema- 
tionai  trade  Both  the  American  Bar  .As- 
sociation and  the  .American  .Arbitration 
Association  support  accession  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  accession  subject  to  two  dec- 
larations for  which  provision  is  made  in 
the  convention  In  the  f!rst.  the  United 
States  would  declare  that  it  will  apply 
the  convention  to  the  recognition  and 
enforcement  of  awards  made  only  in  the 
terntor>'  of  another  Contracting  State 
In  the  second,  the  Unitid  States  would 
declare  that  it  will  apply  the  convention 
only  to  differences  arising  out  of  legal 
relationships,  whether  contractual  or 
not.  which  are  considered  as  commercial 
under  the  Federal  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  April  24.  1968 

Knclosures : 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

2  Convention  on  the  Recognition  and 
Eriforcement  of  .Arbitral  .Awards. 


,'iktnam: 


PE.ACE  NEGOTIATIONS  IN  V 

Mr    LONG   of   Louisiana.   Mr    Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  stale  my  views  on 


the  present  contrtjversy  raging  in  the 
pre.ss  as  to  a  meeting  place  for  peace 
negotiations  in  tiie  Vietnam  war 

Ihe  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  Stales  is  willing  to  go  anywhere 
and  meet  anywhere  m  order  to  talk 
about  peace 

There  has  been  some  niLsunderstand- 
ing  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  what 
the  President  had  m  iniiul  ,il>iut  that 
kind  of  dl.scussion 

The  understanding,  from  his  point  of 
View  and  that  of  the  Nation.  ;is  I  under- 
stand it.  is  that  our  rep re.se ntatlve  would 
be  willing  to  meet  anywhere,  go  to  Hanoi, 
or  even  go  tt)  Ho  Chi  Mmh's  bednx)m.  if 
need  be.  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  we 
.should  try  to  get  together  and  arrange 
a  peace  conference  and  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries. 

When  we  undertake  to  sit  down  and 
fuimally  arrive  at  a  peace  treaty,  liow- 
ever.  there  are  problems  which  cannot 
be  arrived  at  in  Ho  Chi  .Mmh's  bedroom, 
or  m  Hanoi.  For  one  thing,  to  meet 
With  a  foreign  country  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace,  we  have  to  meet  wliere  our 
friends  and  allies  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  outcome  will  be  permitted  to  be 
pifsent,  or  to  be  in  the  vicimty  where 
they  can  be  consulted  and  advLsed.  and 
where  they  can  give  their  views.  Circum- 
slaiices  must  be  such  tliat  our  friends 
will  understand  us  and  we  will  under- 
stand them,  that  they  will  understand 
they  Will  not  be  abandoned,  that  their 
int*'rests  will  most  certainly  '•><"  consid- 
ered, that  whatever  agreement  is  ar- 
rived at  will  be  one  into  which  they  will 
feel  they  have  been  adequately  con- 
sulted: we  have  not  and  we  will  not 
undertake  to  trespass  upon  or  sacrifice 
any  of  the  rights  of  friendly  or  allied  na- 
tions Without  those  nations  knowing  ex- 
actly what  the  terms  of  an  agreement  are 
likely  to  be   In  honor  we  could  not. 

There  are  some  countries  around  the 
world  where  some  of  our  friends  are  not 
permitted  to  be  present.  That  is  particu- 
larly true  of  some  of  the  Communist 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  It 
would  create  problems  with  us  m  meet- 
ing some  of  those  countries  to  have 
formal  negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty  in 
countries  where  we  are  not  confident  of 
adequate  police  protection  being  af- 
forded our  negotiators.  We  would  need 
to  be  in  the  pwsition  of  being  fairly  sure 
that  our  negotiators  and  our  friends  who 
are  in  the  vicinity  to  confer  with  us 
would  not  be  subject  to  having  their 
confeience  rooms  bugged,  or  their  tele- 
phones tapped,  that  we  could  communi- 
cate with  one  another,  and  that  they 
could  also  communicate  with  their  home 
governments,  in  order  for  a  proper  con- 
ferencf.'  to  be  held 

Thus,  my  understanding  is  that  lx)th 
the  suggestions  from  Hanoi  and  from  ttie 
President  have  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  we  want  to  meet  at  any  suitable  or 
reasonable  meeting  place  There  are  a 
number  of  places  which  have  been  con- 
sidered which  would  not  be  appropriate 
lor  a  peace  conference,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  where  everything  would  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  adversary,  or  else 
our  friends  or  our  adversaiy  would 
object  because  places  might  be  in  areaa 


that  would  be  friendly  or  sympathetic  to 
the  views  of  the  United  States  or  the  al- 
lies of  the  United  SUtes 

There  have  been  suggestions  as  to  a 
number  of  different  places  and  areas.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  there  is  any  desire 
or  willingne.s.s  to  negotiate,  the  two  sides 
Will  find  neutral  ground  acceptable  to 
both 

This  Nation  has  made  some  sugges- 
tions The  ix)wers  in  North  Vietnam  have 
also  made  some  We  ha\e  .^aid  to  them. 
"If  you  do  not  find  this  place  adequate, 
what  we  suggest  is  that  you  suggest  a 
place  you  think  would  be  agreeable  or 
more  desirable  in  which  to  hold  a  con- 
ference ' 

If  the  powers  in  Hanoi  are  interested 
in  peace.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  can  be  resolved,  if  they  will 
make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  meeting 
places  where  they  would  either  be  tieu- 
tral  or  where  our  side  of  the  conference 
table  would  be  under  the  control  of  peo- 
ple friendly  to  this  Government  and  the 
other  .^ide  of  the  conference  table  would 
be  under  the  control  of  i^eople  friendly 
to  that  government 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  a  precedent 
that  miu'ht  serve  .some  vLseful  purpose. 

Once,  when  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
piopiiations  of  both  House  and  Senate 
could  not  aurre  on  a  major  appropria- 
tion bill,  they  could  not  agree  on  where 
they  were  going  to  meet.  Tlie  ixJsitioM 
was  that  one  time  the  Hou.se  conferees 
would  come  over  to  the  Senate  and  the 
next  time  the  Senate  conferees  would 
go  over  to  the  House  Tlie  House  Mem- 
bers decided  that  that  was  no  longer 
satisfactoiy  and  in.>isted  that  wc  should 
always  confer  un  the  House  side  of  the 
Capitol  BuildlnL'. 

Tlie  controversy  raged  for  more  than 
a  month  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
Government  might  have  to  come  to  an 
end  because  it  could  not  pass  any  essen- 
tial appropriations  to  continue  the  func- 
tions of  the  Government  merely  becau.se 
of  the  pride  of  the  House  Members  m 
the  House  and  the  pride  of  the  Sena- 
tors in  the  Senate. 

Eventually,  the  matter  was  resolved. 
Fortunately,  a  new  wmg  had  just  been 
biult  :n  the  Capitol,  under  the  entrance, 
including  a  room  equidistant  from  the 
Ht>use  Chamber  and  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. I  believe  the  room  number  is  EF- 
100.  Thus.  It  was  ix)ssible.  in  that  room, 
for'  the  .senior  members  of  the  Appio- 
[jrlations  Committees  to  meet.  Tlie 
House  members  sat  on  the  House  side 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  members 
sal  on  the  Senal©  side  of  the  Capitol, 
neither  one  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
other. 

Thus,  the  troublesome  contro\crsy 
about  where  to  meet  on  appropriation 
bills  was  resolved. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  that  precedent  might  serve  as 
one  idea  for  an  appropriate  meeting 
place,  somcwheie  on  the  borders  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  or  the  Bamboo  Curtain 
where  our  adversary  is  firmly  in  posses- 
sion of  one  .-ide  and  the  United  Stales 
could  be  firmly  in  possession  of  the  other 
Side  Each  side  could  draw  up  its  bounriJ- 
ar\'  line,  or  they  could  find  a  place  where 
a  nation  is  not  trying  to  force  one  side 
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to  yield  to  the  other  and  agree  upon  some 
capital  in  a  neutral  nation,  or  anywhere 
else  in  a  neutral  nation  as  an  adequate 
meeting  place  to  hold  the  conference. 

So  with  probably  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  the  earth  available  for  both  sides 
to  choo.se  a  mectin.n:  place.  I  would  hope 
those  i)owers  in  North  Vietnam  would 
agree  with  us  on  some  reasonable,  ade- 
quate, suitable,  neutral  meeting  place. 
It  could  be  at  sea,  anywhere  on  the  high 
seas:  it  could  be  in  some  nation  that 
would  appear  to  be  neutral  with  regard 
to  the  Issues  in  contest;  or  it  could  even 
be  in  some  nation  that  perhaps  could  be 
leaning  toward  the  other  side — provided 
that  proper  security  and  proper  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  negotiators 
from  this  side  could  be  guaranteed  and 
secured. 

So  there  is  no  real  reason  why  that 
problem  could  not  be  resolved,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  both  sides  will 
arrive  at  an  agreement  on  a  suitable 
meeting  place.  But  we  need  not  delay 
holduig  meetings  to  decide  on  a  place 
where  a  peace  conference  could  be  held. 
That  could  be  arrived  at  quickly  and 
could  be  held  almost  anywhere. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MAJ.  ROBERT  MC- 
LEAN FROM  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  directors  of  the  Associated  Press  dur- 
ing its  current  meeting  saluted  Maj.  Rob- 
ert McLean  as  "a  living  symbol  of  the 
Associated  Press — a  personification  of  its 
ideals." 

Major  McLean  yesterday  retired  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  after 
44  years  of  extraordinary  service,  includ- 
ing 19  years  as  president  of  the  world's 
lai-pest  news-gathering  organization. 

Mr.  McLean,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif..  News  Press,  first  was 
elected  to  the  Associated  Press  board  in 
1926.  The  members  reelected  him  14 
times  to  3-year  terms. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  alongside 
him  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors— and  under  his  leadership  as  presi- 
dent— for  13  years.  Never  have  I  known 
an  individual  more  dedicated  to  a  cause 
than  Robert  McLean  has  been  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  to  the  integrity  and 
objectivity  of  its  news  report. 

Robert  McLean  is,  indeed,  a  living 
symbol  of  this  news- gathering  organiza- 
tion: he  is.  indeed,  a  personification  of 
its  ideals:  he  has,  indeed,  been  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  confidence  to  his 
colleagues. 

In  speaking  today  of  Robert  McLean 
and  his  ideals.  I  want  to  broaden  it  to  in- 
clude the  whole  concept  of  a  free  press. 

I  speak  as  one  who  is  convinced  that 
democratic  government  and  individual 
freedom  cannot  long  exist  unless  its 
media  of  communication  remain  free. 

I  speak  as  one  who  is  convinced  that 
the  media  of  communications  cannot 
continually  remain  free  without  dedica- 
tion to  integrity  and  objectivity,  and 
without  having  paramount  the  public 
interest. 

Our  Nation  has  two  great  news-gath- 
ering organizations,  the  Associated  Press 


and  United  Press  International.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  always  have  at  least  two 
strong  competing  nationwide  and  world- 
wide news-gathering  services. 

Over  many  years  I  have  had  close  as- 
sociation with  the  directors,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  talented  personnel  of  the 
Associated  Press;  through  the  years  I 
have  had  wide  acquaintances  among  the 
reporters  and  the  executives  of  United 
Press  International. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  that  our  Nation  is  a  better  nation 
today — and  a  better  informed  nation — 
because  of  the  aggressiveness,  the  initia- 
tive, and,  above  all,  the  integrity  of  AP 
and  UPI. 

Most  of  us  in  public  life  have  from  time 
to  time  had  our  quarrels  with  the  press. 
Most  of  us  at  various  times  would  like 
to  have  beep  quoted  differently  from  what 
we  were.  Most  of  us  are  convihced,  and  I 
among  them,  that  the  communications 
media  are  not  without  their  faults. 

But  I  for  one  am  convinced  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  those  who  toil  in  the  vine- 
yards of  news  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion are  ably  and  conscientiously  serving 
the  public  interest. 

So  as  Robert  McLean  retires  from  44 
years  as  the  director  of  the  AP,  I  salute 
iiim,  I  salute  him  as  a  personification  of 
the  ideals  of  a  free  press. 


ment  made  in  the  House  is  merely  tech- 
nical in  nature. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DOCUMENTATION    OF   THE   VESSEL 
•■OCEAN  DELIGHT' 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  iS.  Id  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  to 
cause  the  vessel  Ocean  Delight,  owned  by 
Saul  Zwecker,  of  Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  coastwise  privileges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  10)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel  Ocean  De- 
light, owned  by  Saul  Zwecker.  of  Port 
Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges,  which  was.  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  in.sert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Section  27  of  the  .Mcrchnnt  .M.-irine  Act  of 
1920  and  the  provision.s  of  Section  4132  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Depanment  m  which  the  Cu;i.st 
Guard  is  operating  shall  cause  the  vessel 
Ocean.  Delight,  tauilt  in  Metephan,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  now  owned  by  Port  Clyde  Packing 
Co..  Inc..  of  Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  L'nited  States,  upon 
compliance  with  the  usual  requirements,  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  the  lish- 
eries,  so  long  as  sucli  vessel  is  (wned  IjV  a 
citizen  cf  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  S.  10 
as  amended  by  the  House  .still  retains  the 
full  intent  and  purpose  of  the  measure 
as  enacted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  aniend- 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
THE  VESSEL  'ANNIE  B.'  IN  THE 
COASTWISE  TRADE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
.ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  iS.  1093)  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  the-^vessel  Annie  B.  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
1093)  w  authorize  the  u.se  of  the  ves.sel 
Annie  B  in  the  coa.stwi.se  trade  which 
was  strike  out  all  after  the  enactlnu 
clau.se  and  insert : 

Tliat,  iiotwitlist.'indlng  the  prrjvislons  of 
.Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920  arid  the  provisions  of  Section  4132  of 
tlie  Revised  Statutes  as  .amended  tlie  ve.'sei 
Anmr  /!..  (jwned  by  William  M.  Flfield  of 
Stoninirton.  Maine,  may  be  tised  in  tlie  coast- 
wise trade  so  long  :i.s  sucli  vessel  is  owned  by 
a  cltl7en  of  the  Itnlted  Stat<-s  and  so  1  .ng 
iis  It  is  used  lor  llie  transportation  of  t)ait 
and  supplies  lor  the  lobster  and  crab  h.shenes 
witliin  the  St.-ite  of  Maine 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  S.  10.  this  amend- 
ment is  merely  a  technical  amend- 
ment: and  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  wa.s  as  reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTERS     WATCH     DEMOCRATS     ON 
RIOTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
l)rinted  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Da\  id 
Lawrence  entitled  'Voters  Watch  Demo- 
crats on  Riots."  which  appeared  in  yes- 
terday s  issue  of  the   Washington   Star. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiTERs  Watch  Dfmochats  (^n  I'.iots 
I  By  David  L.iwrence  i 

The  American  people  will  have  an  op- 
I>ortuni;y  in  November  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  Democratic  party  and  pass  judgment 
on  the  way  it  has  dealt  with  the  riots  imd  dis- 
luriiances  in  America. 

Inasmuch  as  li."  Democr.itic  party  h;ts 
been  ;n  control  of  the  White  House  and  the 
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C'Tigreaa  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  Isaue 
win  be  whether  .r  not  U  h<ui  fuinUed  lU  obli- 
gation to  preserve  Uw  ind  order  Pe.u-e  at 
home"  directly  alTecta  more  people  th&n 
pence  abroad  ■ 

Up  tiil  now.  the  usual  alibi  offered  Is  that 
riie  st.ites  and  the  cities  rather  than  the 
.'eder  i!  ^wveriiment  nave  the  major  respon- 
sibility The  District  of  Columbia,  however,  la 
completely  under  the  Jurisdiction  if  the 
President  and  the  Congress  In  recent  riots, 
several  people  were  killed,  many  were  injured, 
and  large  losses  in  property  diimige  were  :n- 
Qlcted  upon  the  residents  of  the  nations 
0  ip:tal  Although  there  ire  indications  >f 
planned  operations  to  create  disorder,  pros- 
eoutloria  of  such  conspiracies  have  not 
m.4r.eria.i.zecl 

It  la  Icnown  that  experts  in  making  flre- 
N^nibB.  3^  well  .«  persons  with  criminal  rec- 
ords, have  been  involved  In  the  disorders. 
Some  of  the  planning  in  the  recent  cUs- 
turbance  ■  here  called  for  diversionary  ma- 
neuvers, designed  li>  draw  the  p<^)llce  .md 
federal  troops  away  frf)m  the  CapiU'l  Build- 
ing, as  m!!lt,t.".ts  plotted  to  take  over  the  Cap- 
itol Building  k«««lf  Only  when  large  numbers 
of  polio*  and  federal  troops  were  spread 
throughout  the  u-ea  were  the  milit.mu  finally 
discouraged 

aen  Ruisell  Long.  D-La .  and  majority 
whip  m  the  senate,  pledged  In  a  television 
Interview  on  Sunday  to  "keep  \  close  watch" 
on  the  US  Department  tt  Justice  to  see 
whether  provUlona  in  tlie  recently  pa&sed 
Civil  Bights  Act  cr  ncerning  punishment  for 
rioters  will  be  enforced    He  said 

"The  provisions  iln  the  lawi  will  make  the 
federal  government  help  via  do  something 
about  people  that  throw  ftretMimbs  into  .» 
man's  place  of  business  or  people  who  shoot 
at  the  policemen  ,ind  ilremen  when  they  Are 
trying  u.>  perf>  rnn  their  duties  " 

Moet  >f  'he  per<:ons  killed  and  injured  re- 
cently in  'he  nationwide  riots  wer<"  Nogrries. 
There  h.i3  been  a  disposition  nevertheless 
not  to  take  vigorous  action  in  handling  the 
riots  for  fear  of  antagonizing  large  groups 
of  N»»gn->  voters  who  it  has  been  rvssumed. 
mli<ht  misinterpret  tlrmne-ss  In  fleallng  with 
dlsorderi  :ia  merelv  opposition  to  displays  or 
expression  of  opinion 

Communist  organizations  are  believed  to  be 
in  the  background  It  Is  to  their  interest  to 
prf)V"ke  as  much  discord  .is  possible  irvslde 
the  Viv.'^tl  states  Some  'if  the  troublemakers 
have  ties  with  Castro's  Cuba  and  ire  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  Red  Chinese 
agents  who  have  been  touring  different  coun- 
tries m  this  hemisphere  In  an  effort  to  stir 
up  gijerrlUa  warfare  and  carry  on  subversive 
acts. 

The  U  3  Senate  Internal  Security  subcom- 
mittee .-harged  In  1986  that  the  Communist 
party  had  plaved  a  key  role  In  the  campus 
revolts  throughout  the  conntrv  .1  Edgar 
Hoover  director  of  the  PBI.  has  described 
certiiln  jt  the  student  clubs  as  "Communist- 
born  "  Many  members  of  Congress  suspect 
that  a  Communl.st  angle  t^xlsts  In  the  plot* 
and  planned  dlsf>rders  The  theory  Is  that, 
whenever  a  =ichedule  of  'demonstrations'  U 
announced,  the  subversives  prepare  to  move 
In  behind  the  scenes.  Then,  when  the 
marches  and  rallies  (K'cur  disorders  break 
out  in  so  many  places  that  the  police  are 
unable  to  cope  wlt.h  them 

For  a  long  time.  It  has  been  believed  that 
Washington  could  be  a  model  city  because 
It  has  the  benefit  of  close  supervision  by 
Congress  and  the  President  Today,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  residents  of  the  District 
•  f  Columbia  are  worried  and  apprehensive. 
The  ^idmlnlstratlon  in  power  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  ma.ntenance  of  public  order  here. 
What  It  does  In  the  next  six  months  to  ex- 
p.jse  the  conspiracies  behind  the  killing  of 
Innocent  persons,  the  setting  of  Area  and 
•he  Ux)tlng  if  stores  will  be  watched  bv  the 
whole  country  Failure  to  act  will  be  an  In- 
dication   to    the   people    that    only    an   over- 


whelming pnitest  at  the  jiolls  will  wake  up 
the  politician*  and  convince  them  that  pub- 
lic opinion  doesn't  want  uj  tee  eoclologlcal 
reforms  tackled  on  a  large  scale  until  after 
the  security  of  the  individual  In  American 
life  ha»  been  .i.wured 


CAN   US 


KIOT  STRATEGY   WORK 
AG  A  IN  ^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  ViiKlma  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  ask  unaiiiinoiis  coiLsf-iit  to  have 
printed  in  the  HECdRn  a  column  by  Orr 
Kelly,  entitled  Can  U  8  Riot  Strategy 
Work  .\galn''"  wlUch  ap[)eared  In  yp.s- 
terdavs  issue  of  the  WiishinKt<in  Star 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can    us     Riot    SxaATtor    Woek    ao.ain'' 
I  By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  nation's  pijlloe  and  military  leaders 
have  found  the  perfect  strategy  for  dealing 
with  civil  disorders  In  .\merlc,m  cities  The 
only  trouble  Is.  the  strategy  might  not  work 
the  next  time  around 

Within  hours  after  the  asaaselnatlon  of 
Or  M.irtln  I.uther  King  Jr  on  April  4.  ele- 
men-.s  of  a  Ciirefully  worke<l  out  military 
plan  known  !«  Of>eratlon  Orarden  Plot  began 
to  go  into  etiect.  directed  from  the  Army 
Or>eratloas  Center  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  theory  t>ehlnd  Operation  Oarden  Plot, 
applying  lessons  learned  the  hard  way  In 
Newark  and  Detroit  last  summer  waa  tJiat 
a  massive  show  of  force  would  tie  sutllclent  to 
quell  elvU  dlsturbancee  wllT.  a  minimum  loaa 
of  lite 

Soldiers  assigned  to  riot  control  duty  re- 
ceived a  wallet  card  listing  nine  special 
orders,  including  the  following  one.  which 
emphasized  the  etfort  to  avoid  use  of  Ore- 
arms 

I  will  not  load  or  J\re  my  weapon  except 
when  authorized  by  an  officer  In  person, 
when  authorized  In  advance  by  an  officer 
under  certain  speclflc  conditions  or  when  re- 
quired to  save  my  life  " 

In  Washington.  Baltimore  and  Chicago. 
where  federal  troope  were  deployed  In  large 
number',  the  approach  worked 

Property  loss,  from  ttre  and  looting,  was 
relatively  high  But  Iobb  of  life  wijecl.illy  in 
comparison  with  Detroit  and  Newark,  waa 
minimal 

The  early  Imposition  of  a  cltywlde  curfew 
In  WoiJilngton  -A-as  also  cited  by  Cyrus  R. 
V,wnce.  the  former  deputy  defense  secretary. 
OS  an  important  factor  in  restoring  order 
without  loss  of  life  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  an  important  part  of  the  new  strategy  U 
and  when  trouble  breaks  out  again. 

But  at  least  some  military  officers  who  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  situation  in 
several  cities  in  the  few  days  after  the  .u>s<u>- 
sin.ilion  are  not  at  all  optimistic  that  the 
strategy  will  work  .is  well  in  the  future  iis  it 
appeared  to  work  earlier  this  month 

The  success  the  police  and  military 
achieved  resulted  fp>m  the  use.  under  a  care- 
fully prepared  plan,  of  disciplined  forces  in 
massive  numbers  i  the  divislon-sized  force 
th  It  ru.shed  into  Washington  was  larger  than 
the  allied  force  required  to  drive  the  Viet 
Cong  from  the  city  of  Huei  against  scattered, 
undisciplined  groups  of  people  acting  with- 
out any  apparent  direction  or  plan. 

Now.  to  see  why  the  strategy  that  seemed 
to  work  so  well  might  not  prove  so  ellectlve 
ag^ln.  change  tiiat  formula  Just  a  little  bit. 

Suppose  there  Ls  even  minimal  planning 
for  the  arson.  Ictoilng  and  rioting  ,^dd  a  .small 
number  of  disciplined  leaders  (lather  rioters 
in  key  sp-Jts  so  they  cannot  be  effectively 
controlled  without  use  of  f.rce 

With  these  rather  small  changes,  a  future 


.  onfrontatlon  between  rioters  ;uid  Uie  police 
and  military  could  be  far  more  blo<xly. 

Loea  of  life  would  be  p.irtlcularly  difficult 
to  .ivold  If  shots  or  grenades  were  directed  .it 
the  police  or  soldiers  from  the  midst  of  a 
mob  m  a  deliberate  and  r  ynlcal  attempt  to 
create  a   bloxly   and   intl.iinmalory   incident 

Hie  i)roblem  would  become  vu.sily  more 
complicated.  t<K).  If  a  small,  dl.sclpllned 
group  managed  to  dl.«rnpt  police  and  mili- 
tary communications,  or  if  Sires  were  .set  In 
a  pattern  designed  to  overtax  a  city's  tirc- 
tlghtlng  capacity 

The  debate  over  whether  or  not  police 
should  try  to  kill  arsonists  or  malm  Kxjters 
misses  the  point 

A  more  meaningful  question  Is  whether 
the  police  and  military  could,  if  they  were 
faced  with  a  planned  and  disciplined  etTort 
to  disrupt  the  life  of  a  major  American 
city,  restore  and  maintain  order  without 
killing  or  wounding  significant  numbers  of 
people 

It  may  be  that  the  strategy  of  Operation 
fiarden  Plot  can  be  iidjusted  to  meet  such  a 
threat  without  serious  bUxKUhed.  But  this 
month  s  experiences  leave  that  question  un- 
answered 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  sui;ge.<;t  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leclslative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virplnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  tiie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER,  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  GEN.  ERIK 
KRAGH.  MEMBER  OF  THE  DANISH 

PARLIAMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  '.Mr  Sp.^RKM.fNl  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FclbrightI, 
who  are  away  from  the  floor  at  the 
moment.  I  have  been  asked  to  present 
to  the  Senate.  Gen.  Erik  Kragh.  Con- 
.sertalive  Member  of  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Kragh.  a  retired  major  gen- 
eral, has  been  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly's  Standing 
Committee  here  in  Washingon.  General 
Krai^h  Is  Denmark's  representative  on 
that  committee. 

I-  take  srreat  pleasure  in  announcins 
to  the  Senate  that  Generai  Kragh  is 
present,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  .stand  in  recess  for  2 
minutes,  .so  that  Senators  may  welcome 
this  distinsuishefl  visitor.  1  Applause, 
Senators  rising  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  at  1.41  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  for  2  minutes,  and  General 
Kragh  was  greeted  by  Senators. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  1;43  p.m. 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
'  Mr    Talmadce  in  the  chair> . 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  16409  >  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  salary  Increases 
for  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the 
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District  of  Columbia  public  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore   the   Senate    the    following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
AiiPiTioNM.  Facilities  Project  Proposed  for 
Naval  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions!, tran.smittlng.  pursuant  to  law,  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an 
additional  facilities  project  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  tor  the  Naval  Reserve,  Naval  Air 
Station,  Dallas,  Tex  ,  new  water  well;  to  the 
Ciinmlttee  on  .Armed  Services 

Rep(trt  of  thf  .American  Legion 

A  letter  from  the  director  of  the  American 
Legion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
^mrt  of  the  hnanclal  condition  of  the  Legion 
:us  of  December  31,  1967  (With  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

Reports   of   the   Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  ;i  report  on  the  administration  of  Proj- 
ect Mohole  bv  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, dated  .April  23  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  of  the  need  for  improved  com- 
munication between  Army  commands  to 
avoid  procurement  of  unneeded  combat 
weapons  systems.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  April  24.  1968  iwlth  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,   with   amendments: 

S.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  indebtedness  of  water 
c^arrlers.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1094). 


Bv  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S  3374.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Sabatino 
Contrisciani;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S  3375.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Blandlna 
Salvador;  and 

S  3376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Bangcawayan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  i  by  request)  : 
.S  3377     A    bill    to    increase    the    limitation 
on  the  number  of  officers  for  the  Coast  Guard; 
to   the   Committee  on   Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magni-son  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  i  by  request  \  : 
S.  3378.  A  bill  t-o  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association,  and 
lor  other  purpose.s;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Filbric.ht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apjx'ar 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New   Jcr.'^cv    d.-r 

himself  and  Mr  Caski  : 

S.  3379.  A   bill   to   designate   certain    l.mds 

in  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Morris   County,   N  J.    as    wilderness;    to    the 

Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Wn.iiAMS  of  New 

Jersey   when   iie   introduced   the   above   bill, 

which  appear  under  a   sc-parate  heading  i 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  SMATHERS: 
S.  3368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  John 
D.  Noble.  Jr..  U..S.  Air  Force  Reserve;  and 

S.  3369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Israel 
Castellanos  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Miller)  ; 
S.  3370.  A  bill  lor  the   relief  of  Hua-Llng 
Nieh;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  3371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramesh 
K.  Kuba;  to  the  Comniittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   TYDINGS: 
S.  3372.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Antonio 
Carbone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND; 
S  3373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Andres 
Raul  Fernandez;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


S.    3377— INTRODUCTION   OF   BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  1  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Tran.sportation.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  ofRcers  for 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  89-444  in- 
creased the  maximum  number  of  author- 
ized Coast  Guard  officers  from  3.500  to 
4,000.  The  4,000-authorized-officer  level 
will  be  reached  in  the  near  future  due  to 
the  expanded  lole  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
including  the  deployment  of  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  bill  would  increase 
the  maximum  authorized  limitation  to 
5.000  officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  proposed  bill  and 
a  comparative  type  showing  changes  in 
existing  law  to  be  made  by  the  proposed 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  comparative  text  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

The  bill  iS.  3377 1  to  increa.se  the  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  officers  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  introduced  by  Mr,  Magnu- 
soN,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  comparative  type,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnuson.  are  as  follows : 

The  Secretary   or   Transportation. 

Washington.  DC     March  15.  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Tliere  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  in- 
crease the  limitation  on  the  number  of  of- 
ficers for  the  Coast  Guard." 

The  proposed  bill  would  raise  the  limita- 
tion  on   the   maximum   number  of   officers, 


excluding  commissioned  warrant  officers,  on 
active  duty  which  could  be  authorized  for 
the  Coast  Guard  from  four  thousand  to  live 
tliousand. 

When  the  last  increase  in  this  maximum 
number  was  authorized,  from  three  thousand 
nve  hundred  to  four  thousand,  with  the  en- 
actment of  Pnblic  Law  H9-444.  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  increase  woxild  accommo- 
date planned  growth  until  the  1970-1972 
period.  However,  increased  ini.'ision  respon- 
slbihtles  of  the  Coast  Guard  including  the 
deployment  of  lorces  to  .Southeast  Asia  and 
the  transfer  of  new  1  unctions  to  the  Coast 
Guard  have  combined  with  tlie  expected 
growth  to  create  a  demand  for  i>ersonnel 
which  exceeded  orieinal   expectations. 

As  a  result  the  existing  limitation  of  four 
thousand  will  be  reached  In  the  \ery  near 
luture  In  order  to  continue  to  meet  imme- 
tliat.e  needs  and  jircvldp  a  realistic  ceiling 
lor  the  foreseeable  future,  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  limitation  to  live  thousand  is 
necessary. 

It  should  be  ol)served  that  m  itself,  tlie 
pri  posed  amendment  will  not  result  in  an 
,ictual  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  on 
active  duty  in  the  Coiust  Guard  and  there- 
fore there  are  no  costs  asstx-lated  with  rais- 
ing the  limit.  Actual  increa.ses  will  result 
only  as  jirogram  increases  .ire  .lutliori/ed 
throutfh  the  annual  budget  and  appropria- 
lion  process.  Any  additional  officers  all(;wed 
would  parallel  "overall  ijer.sonncl  .■-trength 
increa.ses  authorized  through  the  same 
process. 

It  wcaild  be  apjireciated  if  you  would  lay 
tills  jjroposed  bill  before  the  Senate  ,A  simi- 
l.ir  bill  has  lieen  transmitted  to  the  House 
(  f  Representatives, 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  stand|xiint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
jirrposed  legislation  to  the  Congre.ss. 
.Sincerely, 

Alan  S  Born 

Comparative     Type     Showing     Changes     in- 
Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Proposed  Bill 
(Matter  jirnposed  t-o  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
m  bracijets;   new  matter  is  in  italics) 

title  14 
.'  42  Number  and  distribution  -f  commis- 
sioned officers. 
■lal  The  total  number  of  commissioned 
officers,  excluding  commissKjned  warrant 
officers,  on  active  duty  in  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  not  exceed  [four]  fire  thousand." 


S.  3378— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  INCREASED 
PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  As.sociation. 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I 
am  mtroducinc  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  riaht  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suffcested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  pririted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
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secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Vic« 
President  dated  AprtJ  19.  1968.  In  regard 
to   It 

The  ^PRESIDrNO  OFFICER  The  bill 
'.ull  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f-rred.  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
Hiid  letter  w:ll  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  lS  3378'  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  for  other  pur;>o,ses.  in- 
troduced by  Mr  FtBRinHT.  by  reque.st. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Comm.ttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lation's, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

S    3378 

Bf  It  fnoftrci  by  t>ie  S'-nat:  a'<d  Houae 
of  Rfpreii?nta!uf3  of  th.e  United  Sfar-?  of 
A'nerica  in  Cnng  i-n  aaemhled.  That  The 
International  Development  .\.ss<x'Utlon  Act  Is 
amended  by  add)n<  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f'>lIow!ni;  new  -lertlnn 

■Sec  10  The  tTnlted  Stares  Governor  ts 
hereby  ftuthtjrWed  i  1  i  to  vote  In  favor  of  -he 
Second  R«pk>«J.shment  Resolutions  provid- 
ing for  iin  Inrrease  in  the  resources  of  the 
Assocl.itlon.  .md  iJi  to  agree  on  behalf  of 
the  United  S'.ites  to  contribute  to  the  Aa- 
soclatlon  the  sum  of  1480  million,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  E.xei-iitl\e  Directors  in  \  re- 
port dated  March  8  I9''.8,  r.o  the  Boird  of 
Governors  of  the  A.ssocntion  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  :ippropr1.-\ted.  without  fiscal 
year  Umlt.itlon  «480  million  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
StAces  share  of  the  increase  In  the  resources 
of  the  Association  " 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr  FVl- 
BRiGHT.  is  as  follows: 

Tm  -;e(rft\rt  or  the  Treascrt. 

WiU'nngton    .\pr\l  19   1968 

Hon        Ht.-BERT      H        HCMPHREY 

P'fsident   of    the   Senate. 
Waahtngton.    DC 

Dear  Mr  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To  pro- 
vide for  increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  In*«--natlon»l  Development  As- 
sociation. ' 

In  his  foreign  aid  message,  the  President 
noted  that  tne  International  Development 
Association,  the  World  B.ink's  concessional 
lendinij  affiliate.  Is  almost  without  funds.  He 
stated  that  dljcussions  to  provide  the  needed 
capital  and  balance  of  payments  ^afef^ards 
are  now  under  wav  We  hope  th.it  these  t^ilka 
will  soon  result  in  igreements  among  the 
wealthy  nations  of  the  world  to  continue 
the  critical  work  of  the  Association  In  the 
developing  countries  The  Administration 
will  transmit  specihc  legl.slatlon  promptly 
upon  completion  of  'hese  discussions  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  :t  full  support." 

The  Second  Replenishment  discussions 
have  now  been  completed  and  the  Board  of 
Executive  Directors  of  IDA  has  submitted 
a  report  and  proposed  Resolutions  to  tbe 
Governors  emtKxlying  a  specltlc  proposal  for 
rfplenishing  the  resources  of  the  Associa- 
tion The  pr^'posa:  calls  for  a  total  increase 
111  resources  of  S!  2  billion  to  be  paid  over 
a  three-year  period  beginning  '.n  1968  Other 
countries  will  contribute  »720  million  and 
the  US.  share  would  be  »480  million  -40 
percent  of  the  total— to  be  paid  in  three 
e<iual  annual  installments  of  jitju  million 
This  proposed  »160  million  annual  contri- 
bution represents  a  reduction  of  one-third 
:rom  the  FY  1969  Budget  estimate  of  annual 
installments  of  >240  million  for  the  United 
Slates  contribution  to  IDA  Further- 
niore.  payment  of  the  first  SI  60  million 
::.stallment  in  FY  1969  and  of  the  two 
I'L^ther  InstallmenUs  in  each  of  ihe  sue- 
•fdmg  tlscal  'ears  s  to  be  made  m  th« 
;  'rm  of  a  letter  of  credit  and  only  a  portion 
oi  the  »160  million  would  be  refjected  In 
actual   cash    expenditures    in    FY    li>6y     The 


Second  Replenishment  proposal  Incorporate* 
the  tMlance  ot  payments  safeguards  for  th« 
United  States  that  we  have  regarded  as  essen- 
tial Until  li>71  at  a  minimum.  Uiese  safe- 
guards will  alao  result  In  a  reduction  of 
budgetary  ex^)endltures  significantly  below 
our  annual  conuiutuient  of  •100  million. 

Tlie  draft  bill  would  (a)  auth<  rl/.e  the  US 
Ckneruor  of  ID.A  i  1  i  to  vote  for  the  Resolu- 
tions providing  the  terms  of  Che  Second  Re- 
plenishment and  (2|  to  agree  to  contribute 
the  US  share  of  this  replenishment  and  ib) 
avithorUe  the  .ippr.'prlatlon  of  ?480  million 
m  ^rder  to  make  this  payment 

The  InternaUonal  Development  Aysoolatlon 
w.ia  esiablLshed  in  1960  as  an  .ilflUate  of  the 
W'  rid  Blink,  to  provide  financing  of  develop- 
ment projects  '>n  easier  repavnient  terms 
than  the  World  Bank  could  provide  IDAS 
membership  Is  divided  Into  two  cliusses  Part 
I  countries,  which  are  In  a  position  to  provide 
as.'lstaiice  to  the  developintj  countries,  and 
Part  II  countries,  which  are  still  m  the  proc- 
ess of  development  Initial  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  A.ssocluthm  totaled 
*767  million  In  convertible  currencies  and 
$219  million  m  local  currencies.  ,ind  were  paid 
In  five  annual  Installments  over  the  period 
1960-1964.  The  US  subscription  was  $320 
million 

The  Part  I  countries  contributed  an  addi- 
tional J750  nillilon  In  convertible  currencies 
over  the  three-year  period  1965  1967  Con- 
CTPSS  approved  a  U3  share  of  $312  million  — 
41  6  percent  of  the  total  In  addition,  the 
World  Bank  has  transferred  J2I0  million  from 
Its  net  income  to  the  Association  i>n  a  grant 
basis 

IDA  credits  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  growth  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  and  the  Association  has 
achieved  a  high  reputation  for  efficient  and 
sound  management  >>t  its  resources  Since  Its 
inception.  IDA  h<LS  made  118  credits  to  38 
countries  t»jtallng  ?1  7  tulllon  for  projects  In 
transportation,  agriculture.  Industry  and 
education  Credits  on  IDA  terms  are  essential 
If  the  pace  of  economic  development  Is  to  be 
maintained  and  an  Intolerable  debt  burden 
on  the  developing  nations  Is  to  be  avoided  A 
replenishment  of  IDA  will  assure  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  capital  resources  to  developing 
nations  on  terms  they  can  .iilord 

.As  of  February  29.  1968.  the  Association 
c(jiiuiiltted  $1,741  million  of  its  total  con- 
vertible currency  resources  of  $1,793  million 
and  thus  had  available  only  $52  million. 
These  funds  will  be  fully  conunltted  by  June 
JO.  1963  Unle.ss  the  Second  Replenishment 
Resolutions  are  adopted  by  June  30,  IDA 
unlit  cease  making  new  conumlments. 

In  March  of  last  year.  I  was  authorized  by 
Pre'sident  Johnson  to  .supp<.irt  a  substantial 
IDA  replenishment  provided  that  account 
would  be  taken  of  the  balance  of  payments 
problems  of  deUclt  donor  countries  in  decid- 
ing how  IDA  s  new  resourcee  would  be  made 
available  It  is  ImfKirtant  that  the  Second  Re- 
plenishment of  IDA  not  Impair  the  program 
to  achieve  equilibrium  in  our  international 
accLiunts  The  arniiigements  that  have  been 
negotiated  to  achieve  this  result 

The  princlpml  Impact  nt  the  Second  Re- 
plenishment balance  of  payments  safeguards 
can  be  stated  quite  .simply — the  Second  Re- 
plenishment will  be  managed  for  the  next 
three  years  a«  as  to  avoid  .adding  to  any 
serious  U  S  balance  of  payments  deticit  In 
suminan,.  the  arraugemeuts  will  provide 
that  If  Identifiable  procurement  In  the 
United  States  Is  less  than  our  pro  nita  share 
(it  a  draw  down  of  our  contnbutlon,  the  dif- 
ference would  not  be  paid  in  and  would  be 
deferred  for  at  least  three  years  To  the 
extent  of  such  deferment,  cash  expenditure* 
at  the  time  of  deferment  would  be  slgnlfl- 
camly  less  than  .jur  three-year  annual  com- 
mitment of  $160  million,  although  the  de- 
ferred amounts  would  be  called  at  a  later 
time  There  Is  no  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments impact  on  the  US  If  disbursements  to 
ID.\  ore  limited  'o  an  amount  equal  to  pur- 


chases of  goods  and  servlcea  in  the  United 
States  aa  a  result  of  IDA  credits. 

Under  the  arrangements,  no  drawings  at 
all  may  be  made  in  excess  of  Identifiable  pro- 
curement until  June  30.  1971  This  was  made 
pKxwlble  by  the  willingness  of  some  other 
countries,  particularly  some  of  the  surplus 
countries,  to  allow  accelerated  drawings  on 
their  contributions  In  excess  of  their  pro 
rata  share  Only  if  this  source  of  funds  is 
used  up  after  June  30.  1971.  the  U  S  may  be 
called  upon  for  drawings  In  excess  of  Identi- 
fiable procvirement  .Any  amount  that  is  de- 
ferred may  not  t)e  called  upon  for  three  years 
regardless  of  whether  the  deferral  occurs  be- 
fore or  after  June  30  1971  The  United  States 
has  represented  its  intention  to  waive  these 
balance  of  payments  safeguards  when  It  con- 
siders its  payments  deficit  no  longer  serious. 

IDA  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness for  want  of  funds  Prompt  action  by  the 
United  States  is  neces.'iary  In  order  to  bring 
the  Second  Replenishment  into  effect  by 
June  30  The  continued  successful  operation 
of  this  multilateral  flnaiicing  institution  Is 
In  our  vital  interest  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments safeguards  Incorporated  Into  this  pro- 
posal assure  that  our  linanclal  contribution 
win  not  have  an  jtdverse  effect  on  our  Inter- 
national accounts  I  strongly  recommend 
prompt  enactment  c^f  this  legislation. 

A  .--peclal  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  rel.itlng  to  the  proposed 
Second  Replenishment  of  IDA  resources  will 
be  transm^ltted  to  you  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  l>efore  the  Senate  An  iden- 
tical bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation  would    be    In    accordance    with    the 
President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HeNRT    H.    FOWT.ER. 


S.  3379— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  GREAT  SWAMP 
WILDERNESS  AREA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  myself  and 
Senator  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  a  bill  to 
place  in  wilderness  status  3,750  acres 
of  the  Great  Swamp  In  Morris  County, 
N  J  An  identical  bill  is  being  Introduced 
today  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Frelinchuysen,  in  whose 
district  the  Great  Swamp  lies.  And  the 
other  14  Members  of  the  New  Jersey 
House  delegation  are  cosponsoring  Rcp- 
re^ntative  Frelinchuysen's  bill.  Thus 
the  entire  New  Jersey  congressional 
delegation  Is  on  record  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

I  might  add  that,  following  hearings 
In  Morris  County  last  year.  Stewart 
Udall,  Secrctarj-  of  the  Interior,  also  has 
recommended  this  tract,  which  is  now 
a  national  wildlife  refuge,  for  inclusion 
In  the  wilderness  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  seem  Incongru- 
ous to  some  to  create  a  wilderness 
area — where,  by  law,  man  may  be  only 
a  temporary  visitor  and  his  works  are 
barred  forever — in  the  teeming  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  But  I  find  noth- 
ing incongruous  in  it.  Indeed,  I  find  it 
entirely  fitting  that  the  Nation's  most 
urban  State  should  also  be  one  of  the 
first  to  have  a  wilderness  area  desig- 
nated within  its  borders. 

In  urban  and  suburban  New  Jersey, 
man  has  reshaped  the  earth  to  his  own 
needs  and  wishes.  The  skyscraper  and 
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the  jetport,  the  freeway  and  the  shop- 
ping center  have  left  almost  no  trace 
of  the  land  that  our  fathers  found  but 
three  short  centuries  ago. 

rtie  Great  Swamp  is  the  last  sizable 
vestige,  in  northern  New  Jersey,  of  that 
natural  heritage.  It  has  resisted  the  en- 
croachments of  man  to  this  point  be- 
cause of  an  accident  of  topography  and 
geography.  But  even  these  features  will 
not  be  sufiBcient  to  protect  it  from  the 
bulldozers  if  we  do  not  act  now. 

Only  by  legislative  flat  can  we  now 
preserve  the  island  of  beauty  and  soli- 
tude in  the  midst  of  30  million  people. 
Already,  the  developers  have  turned  ac- 
quisitive eyes  on  this  tract.  Presently,  It 
Is  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  which 
wants  to  build  a  giant  jetport,  but  if  that 
threat  is  turned  back  there  will  be  an- 
other and  another  and  another  until, 
finally,  the  pressures  of  our  growing  pop- 
ulation would  overwhelm  and  overpower 
those  who  seek  to  preserve  this  island 
in  a  sea  of  concrete. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Congressional 
Record  with  the  technical  reasons  why 
this  section  of  the  Great  Swamp  is 
deemed  especially  suitable  for  designa- 
tion as  a  wilderness  area.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  amply  docu- 
mented these  reasons  and  its  report  is 
readily  available  to  those  who  wish  to 
see  it.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  more  than 
meets  all  the  criteria  which  have  been 
established  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  ask  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
Public  Lands  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  for  an 
early  hearing  on  this  bill.  It  is  relatively 
free  of  controversy — only  three  of  more 
than  200  statements  at  last  year's  hear- 
ing were  opposed  to  the  measure — and  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  hearing  would 
take  more  than  1  day. 

At  this  point,  I  am  optimistic  that  this 
bill  can  be  reported  favorably  this  year 
and  that  the  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  its  final  passage  before 
adjournment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3379)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Morris  County,  N.J.,  as 
wilderness,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
join  with  my  colleague.  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  create  the  Great  Swamp  Wil- 
derness in  Morris  Coimty.  N.J. 

Identical  legislation  also  is  being  Intro- 
duced today  in  the  House.  It  is  indicative 
of  the  strong  support  for  this  bill  that 
all  of  New  Jersey's  15  Congressmen  have 
joined  in  introducing  it  in  their  body. 

The  Great  Swamp  bill  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  It  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Governor,  of  other 
State  and  local  officials  In  New  Jersey,  of 
businessmen,  of  conservationists,  and  of 


thousands  of  interested  citizens.  When 
field  hearings  on  the  proposal  were  held 
last  year,  6,212  individual  letters  and 
wires  were  received  and  all  but  two  were 
in  support  of  the  wilderness  area  pro- 
posal for  the  Great  Swamp. 

The  bill  before  the  Congress  is  a  sim- 
ple one.  It  would  place  about  3,750  acres 
of  the  swamp  in  a  national  wilderness 
area.  The  area  to  be  so  protected  includes 
sections  of  land  known  as  the  M.  Hartley 
Dodge  and  Harding  Wildernesses.  At 
present  these  areas  are  part  of  the  Great 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  which 
is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Because  the  Dodge  and  Harding  units 
are,  in  effect,  "roadless  islands"  with  un- 
usual ecological  features,  and  are  within 
a  national  wildlife  refuge,  they  qualify 
for  protection  under  the  Wilderness  Act. 
This  protection  would  preserve  them  in 
their  present  wild  state  forever.  No  build- 
ings would  be  permitted.  Access  would  be 
by  foot  or  horseback  only. 

Wilderness  area  designations  are  the 
surest  guarantee  we  have  against  en- 
croachments on  the  natural  wonders  of 
our  land.  Such  designations  are  made  by 
acts  of  Congress  and,  therefore,  can  only 
be  changed  by  Congress.  This  contrasts 
with  national  wildlife  refuges  which  are 
created  by  a  special  commission  and 
placed  under  control  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. As  past  experience  has  shown, 
this  protection,  as  good  as  it  is.  can  be 
vulerable  to  politicad  pressures. 

The  Great  Swamp  needs  all  the  pro- 
tection it  can  get.  Since  1959  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  has  sought  to 
convince  the  public  that  the  swamp  is 
the  ideal  site  for  a  new  global  jetport 
the  port  authority  wants  to  build  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  I  and  others  have 
strongly  opposed  location  of  a  jetport  in 
the  Great  Swamp.  Largely  because  of 
this  opposition,  reinforced  by  the  State 
legislature,  the  port  authority  proposal 
for  the  swamp  has  not  gotten  to  first 
base. 

The  port  authority  proposal  in  1959 
did,  however,  trigger  a  nationwide  effort 
to  save  the  Great  Swamp.  More  than  a 
million  dollars  was  collected  and  with  it 
some  3,000  acres  acquired  for  donation 
to  the  Federal  Government  as  part  of  a 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
The  refuge  was  established  in  May  1964 
and  eventually  will  consist  of  about  5.800 
acres,  including  lands  that  are  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government. 

More  than  half  of  the  5,800  acres  will 
comprise  the  new  wilderness  area.  The 
remainder  of  the  refuge  will  continue  to 
be  managed  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  enhance  its  use  by  migratory  and  nest- 
ing waterfowl. 

Supporting  it  as  it  does  a  wide  variety 
of  plantlife  and  animal  and  bird  species, 
the  swamp  is  a  priceless  outdoor  labora- 
toi*y  and  classroom  for  scientists  and 
scholars.  In  addition,  it  serves  as  a  source 
of  enjoyment  for  those  simply  interested 
in  viewmg  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Moreover,  the  swamp  is  important  to 
the  water  supply  of  the  region.  By  hold- 
ing runofif  waters  and  releasing  them 
gradually,  the  swamp  exercises  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  level  of  the  Pas- 
saic River.  In  this  context,  it  is  a  natural 


helpmate  in  the  fight  against  flooding  or 
pollution  of  the  Passaic. 

Tlie  Great  Swamp  is  both  "unique  and 
the  last  of  its  kind,"  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  according  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  swamp  also  has  been 
described  as  an  island  of  beauty  in  the 
mid.st  of  a  sea  of  increasing  urban  ugli- 
ness. It  is  that  and  more.  If  Congress 
acts  promptly,  large  portions  of  this 
unique  natural  wonder  can  be  pre.served 
untouched  for  the  enrichment  of  present 
and  future  generations. 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JOINT  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF  THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ARMISTICE  DAY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
establishing  a  joint  select  committee  to 
make  plans  for  the  appropriate  observ- 
ance of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Armistice  Day.  which  is  celebrated  in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States  as 
Veterans  Day. 

November  11,  1968,  will  be  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  armistice  which 
ended  the  "war  to  end  all  wars." 

As  we  are  engaged  in  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  it  behooves  us  more  than  ever 
to  pay  homage  to  the  millions  of  veter- 
ans who  have  protected  their  country, 
many  with  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  from 
aggression  around  the  world  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  dissension  and  the  debate  which 
has  racked  our  country  over  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  dim  the  high  sacrifices  made  by 
our  veterans  or  detract  from  the  worthy 
objectives  of  this  Nation  over  the  past 
half  a  centurj-  in  defending  freedom.  It 
is,  therefore,  even  more  appropriate  that 
we  pause  during  this  dissent  and  during 
this  debate  in  our  country  to  reflect  upon 
our  Nation's  goals  and  to  honor  all 
veterans. 

The  concurrent  resolution  would  es- 
tablish a  joint  select  committee  of  Con- 
gress composed  of  20  members.  Ten 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  aprwinted  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
would  be  divided  equally  among  mem- 
bers of  the  two  parties.  The  other  10 
members  would  come  from  the  Senate 
and  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  would  be  divided 
equally  among  members  of  the  two 
parties. 

The  committee  would  be  directed  to 
.submit  to  Congress,  no  later  than  July  1, 
1968,  its  recommendations  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Congress  might  give 
appropriate  public  recognition  to  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  recommen- 
dations as  the  committee  might  con.sider 
useful  with  respect  to  concurrent  obser- 
vations by  other  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government,  by  the  sev- 
eral States,  by  organizations  of  veterans, 
other  patriotic  organizations,  and  com- 
munity groups. 

It  is  my  hope  that  should  such  legis- 
lation be  enacted  and  should  the  cora- 
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mltU'e  rpport  be  adopted,  cnir  country 
would  recognize  this  Important  anniver- 
sary with  a  general  closing  of  all  busl- 
ne.s,ses  .so  that  the  entire  Nation  may 
pause  to  pay  homage  to  the  veterans  who 
made  that  day  pcssible 

The  importance  of  this  5nth  anniver- 
sa'v  celebration  wa.s  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  an  old  friend.  Ray  Gallagher,  of 
Redfteld,  S  Dak  .  the  present  junior  vice 
conimander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreiiin  Wars  of  the  United  States  Mr. 
OallaKher  who  is  a  pa.^t  commander  of 
the  South  Dakota  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  accurately  stated  that  such  legis- 
lation should  be  supported  in  an  attempt 
tf)  impress  ut.Hjn  uur  Nation  the  impor- 
tance of  our  imdertaking  in  Vietnam  as 
well  a^  recognition  for  past  .sacnflces  by 
our  veterans 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  i>b- 
jection.  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
print<'d  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  '  S  Con  Res. 
71 '  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary   as  follows: 

3  C'.N  Rss  71 
Resolved  by  tUe  Senate  i  the  Hi'>u\i-  of  Rep- 
reientattvef:  concurring  i  That  Nnvember  11, 
1968.  being  the  flftleth  ;innlversary  i>f  the 
d.ite  of  the  lurnlstice  which  concluded  hos- 
tilities in  the  .»rmed  conflict  now  icnown  to 
history  as  World  W^r  I.  there  is  establl.sheU 
a  Joint  select  committee  to  make  plans  Inr 
the  appropriate  observance  ijf  this  anniver- 
sary bv  the  Congress,  which  ci>n\mlttee  shall 
be  known  as  the  Joint  select  Committee  on 
Observance  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Armistice  Day  i  hereinafter  in  this  concurrent 
r>-s,iliiUon  referrec  to  as  "the  committee') 
~Ec  _'  The  committee  shall  be  composed 
...;   JiJ  members  lelected  .is  follows 

I  1  '  Ten  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Represe:itatlves.  to  be  divided 
equally  among  members  of  the  two  parties, 
and 

i2»  Ten  Members  of  the  Senate  appointe<l 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  be  divided 
equally  .iniong  members  of  the  two  parties 
ibi  Any  vacancy  in  the  committee  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  tilled  m 
the  same  manner  ;is  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made 

Sec  3  The  committee  ihall  elect  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  .unong  >t« 
members. 

Sec  4  The  comnuttee  Is  authorlae<l  to  pro- 
cure necessary  clerical  assistance  and  office 
iuppUes  and  to  utilize  ihe  services  of  the 
departments  and  establishments  of  the 
Government 

Sec  5  As  promptly  as  may  be  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  July  1.  1968.  ':he  commit- 
tee shall  submit  to  the  Congress  its  recom- 
mend.itioiis  is  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Congress  might  give  appropriate  public  re<- 
ognition  to  the  ftftieth  anniversary  fo  .Armis- 
tice Day  presently  celebrated  in  many  area& 
of  the  country  m  Veterans  Day.  t<7gethcr 
with  iuch  additional  recommendations  as 
the  committee  might  consider  useful  with 
respect  to  concurrent  observances  by  other 
departments  and  establishments  ni  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  several  States,  and  by  or- 
ganizations of  veterans  other  patriotic 
organizations,  and  community  groups 

Sec  6  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall 
be  piUd  equally  from  the  contingent  funds 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  the  vlc«  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Sec    7    WiMun  tnirty  da>s  .^fter  November 


11  1968  the  committee  .shall  make  a  final 
report  to  the  Congress,  on  submission  of 
which  report,  the  committee  shall  cease  to 
exl.st 


RESOHTION 


AUIHOHIZATION  OP  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITlON.AL  COPIES  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT  FJ^TITI.ED  PLANNING- 
PROGRAMING-BUDGETING  SE- 
LKCnED  COMMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  following 
resolution  'S  Res  280',  which  wa,s  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

S    Res.  280 

Retailed  Tliat  there  be  printed  tor  the 
use  of  tlie  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations hve  thousand  .iddltlonal  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Plannlng- 
Progrriming-Burtgeting  Selected  Comment". 
Usiied  by  that  committee  tlurlrig  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  first  sessi.  •. 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMK.VUMF.NT     .Vi  .       706 

Mr  HOLLINGS  submitted  .m  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  pro(xi.sed  liy  him. 
to  the  bill  I S  7li4  ■  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ;ind  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  Jl-DUTARV 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary.  I 
de.sire  to  give  notice  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
May  1.  1968,  at  10:30  a  in  ,  in  rrKiin  2300, 
New  Senate  Offlce  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomiiuUions. 

June  L  Green,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
US  district  judge.  District  of  Columbia, 
vice  Bumita  S.  Matthews,  retired 
March    1.    1968 

John  H  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  to  be  US. 
district  judge.  District  of  Columbia,  vice 
Alexander  Holtzoff.  retired  De<.ember  31. 
1967 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  heanngs  may 
make  .such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent 

Tlie  sulxommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Mr  McCleilanI. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  '  Mr  Hri's- 
KAl,  and  my.self.  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  TA.X 
CONVENTIONS  WITI  FRANCE  AND 
THE   PHILIPPINES 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Comtmitee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wi.'.h  to  announce  that  a 
public  hearing  has  been  -scheduled  on 
the  tax  convention  with  France  'E\  N. 
90-1'  and  the  ta.x  convention  with  the 
Philippines  'Ex  D,  89-1'  The  hearing 
will  be  held  at  10  am  .  Tuesday.  April  30. 
1968.  m  room  4221,  New  Senate  Offtce 
Building. 

Persons  wishuig  to  testify  on  either  of 
these  conventions  .should  get  in  toucii 
with  Mr  Arthur  M  Kulil,  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  Comimttee  on  P'oreign  Relations 


MISSIONS  OF  MERCY  AND  ACTS  OF 
COMPASSION  BY  HIE  PEOPLE  OP 
CICEHO.    HX 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  during 
thc,s«>  times  of  tension  amon^  .segments 
<if  our  citizenry,  there  se<'ms  to  be  a 
tendency  to  highlu-'ht  or  emi>hasize  every 
;u'l  <if  opposition,  ill  fe«-'ling,  and  mis- 
chief, with  little  recognition  of  Christian 
concern  and  cuic  contributions  in  times 
of  crisis  in  c^-rtaln  communities  such  as 
that  exiKTienced  in  Cic»  ro.  111 

I  b«^lieve  it  would  be  remiss  to  fail  to 
mention  publicly  these  ml.ssions  of  mercy 
and  iicts  of  compassion  Tlierefore.  I  ask 
unanimoas  coii,s<>nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recorh  the  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Cicero  by  Rev  Henry  Mitchell, 
director  of  the  North  Star  United  Mis- 
sionary Workers  of  America.  1257  South 
Pulaski  R«)a<l.  Chicago.  Ill  .  as  it  ap- 
ix-arctl  in  the  April  17.  1968.  i.ssue  of  the 
Life  newspapers. 

There  being  no  ob.ux-tion.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  GRATEfTi.  NicRo  Clergyman  Writes 
Thanks  to  Cicero 

'NoTT— Tlie  following  letter  rajne  to  the 
l.i;e  Newspapers  yesterday  from  the  Rever- 
end Henrv  Mitchell,  director  of  the  North 
St.ir  United  Mi.sslonary  Workers  of  America, 
1257  S  Pulaski  rd  Chicago  l 
To  the  Gt>od  People  of  Cicero: 

It  irlves  the  North  Star  United  Missionary 
Workers  of  .America  great  Joy  to  say  "thanks" 
.'or  the  many  blessings  that  you  have  be- 
.stowed  upon  our  Negro  community  in  lime 
of  iiur  crisis 

It  liiis  been  proven  to  the  Negroes  ^n  the 
•.ve.st  .Mde  i.f  Chicago  that  the  people  of  Cicero 
I  .ire  more  for  the  poor  people  than  many, 
manv  middle  class  income  Negroes 

While  Stokely  Camilchael  was  telling;  Ne- 
groes to  arm  themselves  with  weapons  iind 
go  out  into  the  streets  and  kill  .ill  white 
[leople.  the  people  ^f  Cicero  were  ;irmlng 
themselve.s  with  clothes  .ind  food  to  give  to 
the  Negro  community. 

Every  day  we  are  opening  our  doors  fi 
distribute  (<x>d  and  clothing  to  the  poor  and 
the  needy  Before  we  let  anyone  In.  I  stand 
on  a  milk  case  and  remind  ihem  of  the  say- 
ings .if  Slfikely  Carm:chael 

After  reminding  them  recently  of  his 
.statement.  I  asked  them  to  let  me  see  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  Carmtchael  has 
given  their  babies  a  can  of  milk,  food,  cloth- 
ing or  furniture? 

Not  one  hand  was  raised  I  asked  them, 
"Who  was  their  friend?  Those  that  ,';ay  pet 
out-ln  the  streets  ,ind  kill  white  people'  ire 
not  those  who  feed  them  and  clothe  them 
m  time  of  need." 

There  was  a  cry  .^s  never  before  saying, 
"They  came  to  our  rescue  I" 

The  negro,  along-  with  the  North  Star  or- 
ganization, cannot  find  words  to  thank  the 
leaders,  business  people  and  the  community 
of  Cicero  for  the  good  things  that  they 
have  done  for  us.  All  we  can  say  is  "May 
God  Forever  Bless  You." 

.\fter  I  ';aw  the  trailer  loaded  with  cloth- 
ing .iiid  fiX)d.  knowing  that  God  had  blessed 
some  hunery  boy  or  girl.  I  could  not  hold 
back  the  tears  of  Joy 

l^jsi  but  not  least,  we  would  like  to  give 
special  'hanks  to  .Atty  Christy  Berkos  and 
Sean  O'Oara  of  the  Life  Newspapers  for 
spearli'Mding  this  pro-am. 

Rev  Henry  MrrcHELL. 

Z>irccfor. 


MILITARY   WASTE- 


Mr    McGOVERN.  Mr    President,  last 
Friday,  alter  several  days  of  debate — an 
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musual  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to 
a  Defense  procurement  bill,  the  Senate 
approved  S.  3293  authorizing  a  total  of 
some  $21.3  billion  tor  that  purpose.  That 
measure  was,  of  course,  only  a  part  of 
the  swollen  Defense  Department  spend- 
ing package  that  we  will  he  asked  to 
consider  this  year.  ' 

Proposals  to  make  significant  reduc- 
tions in  that  measure  were  routinely  de- 
feated— although  we  did  take  a  hopeful 
first  step  by  imposing  a  reduction  of 
roughly  3  percent.  By  and  large  we 
continued  to  apply  a  separate  standard 
to  outlays  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
compared  with  expenditures  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Over  the  weekend,  shortly  after  the 
bill  was  passed.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reported  an  announcement  that 
serves  as  a  painful  question  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's ability  to  liandle  the  taxpayers' 
money  wisely. 

According  to  tliat  report,  the  Penta- 
gon has  let  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
120.000  M-16  rifles.  Harrington  and 
Richardson  Co.,  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  will 
produce  60.000  and  General  Motors 
Corp..  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  will  provide 
exactly  the  same  number.  Yet  one  con- 
tract is  for  $15  million,  and  the  other  is 
for  $19  million — a  difference  of  $4  mil- 
Uon. 

The  UPI  indicated  that  the  Pentagon 
was  unable  to  explain  the  difference  in 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  this  subject  more  fully 
when  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tions are  brousht  up  for  consideration. 
I  hope  that  in  the  interim  we  will  hear  a 
meaningful  explanation  of  this  shocking 
disclosure  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  have  requested  an  explanation 
of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Clifford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M-16  RiTLES  Ordered  bt  Pentagon 

The  Pentagon  announced  yesterday  con- 
tracts to  purchase  120.000  lightweight  rapld- 
hre  M  16  rifles  from  two  new  producers  as 
part  of  Its  program  to  equip  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  additional  i;.S.  forces. 

Colt's  Inc.  has  been  the  sole  producer 
until  now. 

The  Pentagon  announced  a  $15  million 
contract  to  Harrington  &  Richardson  Oo.,  of 
Worcester,  Mass..  for  60.000  rifles,  and  another 
$19  million  contract  to  General  Motors  Corp., 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  for  60,000  rifles.  The  Penta- 
gon said  It  was  unable  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence In  prices. 

Both  contracts  were  for  the  first  year  of  a 
multlyear  program. 

The  U.S.  will  provide  M-16's  to  the  addi- 
tional American  forces  to  l>e  deployed  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  also  giving  them  to  Soutb 
Vietnamese  regular  forces  and  South  Viet- 
namese militia  known  as  regional  and  popu- 
lar forces. 


The  article  fairly  and  thoughtfully 
outlines  the  position  of  the  two  parties 
and  concludes  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

We  hope  that  the  large  measure  of  re- 
straint and  good  judgment  which  have  been 
shown  on  both  sides  will  bring  the  dispute 
to  an  early  and  equitable  settlement. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  both  the  workers 
and  management  will  heed  this  Ewlmoni- 
tlon  and  resolve  their  differences  w-ith 
fairness  and  expedition.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Telephone  Strike 

The  country  appears  to  have  taken  the 
telephone  strike  In  stride.  Though  nearly 
200.000  telephone  workers  have  been  out 
since  last  Thursday,  telephone  service  has 
been  widely  maintained,  thanks  largely  to 
the  dial  system.  No  national  emergency  has 
arisen,  and  there  Is  substantial  hope  for  a 
settlement   without   a   prolonged    -struggle. 

The  contest  Is  officially  confined  to  the 
wage  issue,  as  other  provisions  cf  the  con- 
tract have  18  months  to  run.  We  get  the 
Impression  that  both  management  ard  the 
union  are  acting  responsibly,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  Judgment 
for  the  company  to  seek  injunctions  aimed 
at  the  strike  in  Alabama  iind  Kentucky.  The 
company  had  previously  offered  to  resume 
negotiations  and  had  talked  favorably  of 
the  union  idea  of  putting  aside  the  present 
18-month  contract  and  seeking  an  entirely 
new  three-year  agreement,  instead  of  deal- 
ing only  with  the  wage  ls.^ue.  If  they  proceed 
on  this  basis,  the  negotiations  will  be  more 
complicated  but  the  outcome  might  be  more 
Batisfactory. 

There  Is  much  other  evidence  of  genuine 
collective  bargaining.  Before  the  strike 
began  the  union  had  made  five  dlfTerent 
proposals  to  the  company.  For  Its  part  the 
Bell  Telephone  System  claims  to  have  made 
the  largest  wage  offer  In  Us  history.  It  Is 
said  to  be  an  increase  of  7  5  per  cent  over 
18  months  or  5.4  per  cent  on  an  annual 
basis,  which  is  close  to  the  celling  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration  for  the  sake 
of  stability.  The  union  is  said  to  be  asking 
10.5  per  cent. 

No  doubt  It  will  be  difficult  to  close  this 
gap,  but  It  certainly  should  not  be  Impossi- 
ble. According  to  Joseph  A.  Belrne.  president, 
the  Communication  Workers  voted  17  to  1 
to  authorize  a  strike  even  though  they  have 
no  substantial  strike  fund.  Apparently  they 
feel  deeply  about  the  wage  Issue,  although 
Mr.  Belrne  Insists  that  the  union's  posi- 
tion Is  fluid. 

One  other  posture  taken  by  the  union  has 
won  It  much  sympathy.  Mr.  Belrne  was  asked 
whether  he  did  not  now  regret  having  ac- 
quiesced In  development  of  the  dial  system. 
In  reply  he  Insisted  that  his  response  would 
be  the  same  if  he  had  to  meet  the  problem 
again  tomorrow.  "Some  things  come  ahead 
of  the  union."  he  said.  "Your  country." 

We  hope  that  the  large  measure  of  re- 
straint and  good  judgment  which  have  been 
shown  on  both  sides  will  bring  the  dispute 
to  an  early  and  equitable  settlement. 


THE  TELEPHONE  STRIKE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
teresting editorial  concerning  the  pres- 
ent telephone  strike  was  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  April 
23. 


EDNA  FERBER:    A  GREAT  LADY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  Daily  News  of  April 
19  published  a  tribute  to  Edna  Ferber, 
written  by  George  Sundborg.  administra- 
tive assistant  to  my  colleague  from 
Alaska   [Mr.  GruentngL  Mr.  Sundborg 


was  one  of  those  Alaskans  who  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Ferber  while  she 
was  giving  thoupht  to  writinp  a  book 
about  Alaska.  With  him  as  with  oUiers, 
that  acquaintanceship  ripened  int3 
friendship  as  Miss  Ferber  set  herself  to 
the  task  of  writino;  a  tx)ok  which  was 
published  under  the  name  "Ice  Palace" 
and  which  many  of  us  believe  had  an  im- 
irortant  part  in  the  winning  of  the  fipht 
for  Alaska  statehood. 

Mr.  Sundborg  has  only  praise  for  Miss 
Ferber.  He  describes  her  as  "a  i^rrat 
lady."  With  this  judgment  I  concur  with- 
out qualification.  Mi.ss  Ferber  had  a  sharp 
and  incisive  mind.  She  had  an  almost  un- 
canny ability  to  "rf  ad"  people,  and  with 
it  all  hers  was  a  fine  .'-ensc  of  humor. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  was  talkint? 
with  Senator  Gruening  about  Mr.  Sund- 
borp's  tribute  to  Miss  Ferber.  At  that 
time  lie  reminded  me  of  his  early  asso- 
ciation with  her  and  more  specifically  re- 
lated how  it  was  that  she  came  to  write 
"Ice  Palace."  Senator  Gruening  had  gone 
int.0  this  in  his  recently  published  book, 
"The  Battle  for  Alaska  Statehood,"  from 
which  I  quote: 

In  the  closing  weelt.s  of  the  2nd  Session  of 
the  85lh  Congress,  we  got  an  unexpected 
break  Edna  Fcrber's  book:  Ice  Palace,  ap- 
l>eared  in  Marcli  of  1958.  I  had  pollen  Edna  to 
vrrile  this  bo(jk  which  followed  an  acquaint- 
ance we  l»ad  .struck  up  some  years  before 
wiien  she  utilized  ;i  pas-^age  from  my  b<Kjk- 
Mexico  and  lus  Ileril.ige.  published  In  1928,  as 
the  theme  lor  one  C)f  her  stories,  which  later 
became  the  title  of  the  book  that  Included 
that  short  story.  It  was  entitled:  They 
Brouglit  Their  Women. 

In  describing  the  differences  between  the 
early  history  of  North  America  and  Latin 
America,  the  former  being  settled,  the  latter 
conquered  by  people  from  the  Old  World,  I 
had  written  as  follows: 

"The  diversity  between  the  two  cultures 
south  and  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  Is  sharply 
discernible  In  the  respective  status  of  their 
women  The  North  American  settlers  brought 
their  women  The  squaw-man  was  outcast. 
The  exalted  position  of  woman  in  the  Ameri- 
can ideology  dates  from  the  pioneer  days  of 
companionate  hardship  and  efTort  .  .  .  The 
Aztec  female,  on  the  other  hand,  played  the 
part   of   handmaiden   to  the   warrior   male" 

Edna  Ferber  wrote  me  that  she  was  going 
to  use  this  as  the  title  of  a  short  story  and 
did  so.  Having  been  an  admirer  of  her  fiction 
for  some  years.  I  suggested  to  her  that  she 
ought  to  write  a  novel  about  Alaska,  and  told 
her  of  our  problems  and  our  desire  for  state- 
hood. She  became  Interested  and  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  Alaska  to  get  the  necessary  back- 
ground. 

Ice  Palace  made  a  strong  case.  In  fiction 
form,  for  statehood.  Some  of  the  literary 
critics  felt  It  was  not  up  to  her  best  work  but 
one  of  them  referred  to  It  quite  correctly  as 
"the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  for  Alaskan  State- 
hood." Thousands  who  would  never  have 
been  interested  in  any  of  our  pro-statehood 
non-fiction  magazine  articles,  of  which  I  had 
written  several  for  Harper's,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Current  History,  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  Section,  etc.,  did  read  novels. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  our  statehood  drive, 
scores  of  people  asked  me  whether  I  had  read 
"Ice  Palace."  It  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  many  Congressmen  by  readers  who  were 
also  their  constituents.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
It  changed  quite  a  few  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sundborg's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A    TniB'TF    T"     Edn*    Perbd 
I  NoT«  -  Our      Kuest      rxliuniilst        CKsfrge 
Kundboru    »   former   A.  uskn  «lit<T   A.'id   pib- 
ilsher    la  S*n    Ernest  Cirneiilng  s  *dm!nl»tj--». 
ti".  e   aBfllstanl  ) 

I  Bv  Ct^-rne  Sundborgi 
A  great  U<ly  who  h.w  be*n  described  aa 
thf  Harriet  Bee'tT-r  stowe  of  the  buttle  f'T 
AIi.slc.i  s'.*'frKM<i  ri.enl  I'lesdrtV  in  New  York 
Etlna  Ferrer  with  her  b.ir.n  Ice  P.iUce" 
struclc  ii  blew  for  stjiteho<^l  .it  t  time  when 
the  attentl'Ti  which  the  novel  centered  on 
A:.uit.i  may  well  have  been  decisive  It  wa« 
In  a  similar  way  that  Uncle  Toms  Cabin" 
I'K)  years  earlier  steele<l  national  deterroln*- 
ti  'h   til  abolish  slavery 

Miss  Perber  s  connection  with  Al.i.ska  w«« 
neither  brief  nor  accidental  In  the  early 
lySOs  her  perceptive  mind  t<:>ld  her  that  an 
Iss'ae  wor-Jiy  of  her  time  and  attention  prob- 
ably existed  m  the  efforts  of  Ala-skans  to  at- 
tain full  seif-at<:>vernment  under  the  Amer- 
Ic-an  a.i<  Edna  came  to  AIa«ka  quietly  not 
Just  once  bift  three  or  four  times  on  far- 
rmtjmg  trips. 

Sometjne  in  Washlnifton— I  think  It  was 
then  Delegate  Bob  Bartlett — had  ?lven  her 
my  D\n\e  On  her  first  day  In  Alaska  At 
Juneau  she  Invited  Mrs  Sundborg  and  me 
ui  have  cocktails  with  her  '-d  without  be- 
traying any  purpose  pr.jceeded  to  wk  us  a 
few  hundred  piercing  questions  atx-iut  the 
Territory  Its  problems,  its  people,  .^nd  lt« 
h':>pes  for  the  future. 

Miss  Ferber  w.\3  by  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
a.j;n.i-.ion  a  pretty  person  She  was.  m  fact. 
a;nK>8t  i?rotesquely  ugly  But  so  keen  waa 
her  inte:;ii{er.ce  and  so  laeat  her  wisdom 
that  I  always  thought  of  her  ;is  beautiful 

After  she  returned  to  New  York  from 
initial  travels  around  the  Territory  I  began 
to  receive  brief,  pointed  letters  from  her 
Where  should  she  go  In  Alaska  t..i  see  a  flah 
trap  in  of>eration''  What  salmon  cannery 
would  be  represe  native  and  how  would  she 
get  to  If  What  interests  and  people  were 
opposing  stateho<.<l  and  where  should  she  go 
to  try  to  understand  their  reasons'' 

After  the  second  or  third  trip  I  mentioned 
in  a  column  which  I  wrote  for  the  little 
weekly  aewscjaper  in  Juneau,  of  which  I  waa 
then  publisher,  that  Edna  Ferber  was  un- 
d  >ubtedly  gathering  material  for  a  novel 
about  .\;aska  She  had  subscribed  to  the 
paper  iS  I  Am  sure  she  did  to  many  news- 
papers m  Alaska  That  she  read  them  tare- 
fully  was  attested  to  by  prompt  receipt  at 
the  office  of  the  Juneau  Independent  of  a 
letter  taking  me  to  task  tor  drawing  con- 
clusions from  her  .\ia3ka  activities  which  she 
herself  had  never  voiced  or  according  to 
cl.iim     even   determined    upon 

Bu:  eventually  a  novel  was  written  We 
had  become  quite  good  friends  by  the  time 
she  was  ready  to  confess  that  this  was  the 
f.ict  She  told  me  that  the  final  revision  bad 
to  be  done  from  a  hospital  bed  in  .\rizona. 
where  she  had  gone  (or  treatment  of  a  hor- 
ribly palrLful  affliction  known  as  trigeminal 
neuralgia,  sometimes  called  the  suicide 
disease  " 

Tee  Palace"  met  with  a  mixed  reception 
in  Alaska  Miss  Ferber,  in  a  manner  which 
many  llteral-minded  Alaskans  could  not  ac- 
cept, had  scrambled  half  a  dozen  communi- 
ties together  to  form  one  she  called  Baranof, 
which  was  the  main  scene  of  the  action  of 
her  story  Although  this  mythical  city  was 
described  as  on  an  inlet  with  mountains  all 
around.  It  was  eajsy  to  recognize  that  in  most 
street-by-street  detail  and  m  spirit  the  com- 
munity was  undeniably   Fairbanks 

Not  only  places  but  times  and  p)ersons  v^ere 
telescoped  in  the  book  It  could  well  be  that 
the  main  Issue  of  statehi.«xl  and  self-govern- 
ment was  overstated  m    Tee  Palace"  Just  as 


the  Issue  of  slavery  w.is  drawn   t<x)  crudely 
m     Uncle  Toms  Cabin   " 

Ti)  me  It  seems  that  Ice  Palace'  contains 
some  simply  wonderful  vignettes  of  Alaska 
life  There  is  a  description  of  the  lobby  of 
what  has  to  be  the  N.>rdale  Hotel  In  Fair- 
bunks  which  la  an  absolute  gem  Numerous 
charoctem  In  "Ice  Palace"  are  obviously 
m.Kieled   on   actual    Alaskans 

The  author  found  .1  gracious  way  too  of 
nattering  some  of  her  .Maska  friends  by  drop- 
ping their  names  into  the  dialogue  rhua  I 
i»ni  able  to  impress  bystanders  at  any  point 
where  I  can  get  my  handa  on  a  copy  of  Ice 
Palace  •  by  lurmng  to  a  p«ge  In  which  the 
heroine  declaims  "Not  if  vou  knew  the  Alus- 
k.in*  I  mean  Paul  and  Addle  Barnelt 
I  fictional  charactersi  and  Cleorge  Sundborg — 
he"s  an  editor  in  Juneau  -  ivnd  the  Alwivxls 
in  Anchor.ige  .ind  Herb  HUscher  and  Eva 
McOown  m  Fnlrbnnks,  ,ind  the  Nordals  and 
Bob  Bartlett  our  Deleijate,  he  s  Just  the  most 
wonderful  and  Ernest  Oruening  he  was 
oiir  Governor,  yovi  know,  no,  you  don  t  know, 
I  suppose  ■' 

Those  who  haven't  read  '"Ice  Palace" 
shouldn't  Judge  It  by  the  simply  atri>cloU8 
motion  picture  of  the  same  name  which  w;is 
more  or  less  based  upon  the  novel  Edna  her- 
self couldn't  understand  why  Hollywood  did 
what  It  did  with  her  bt)Oks  She  thought 
the  movie  "So  Big"  was  so  .iwful  that  she 
refused  to  go  and  see  Ice  Palace  "  .>r  any  of 
the  later  ones  The  one  Ferber  novel  from 
which  a  really  good  motion  picture  was 
made  was  Giant.  '  but  Miss  Ferber  wouldn't 
go  to  see  that  either 

The  movie  Ice  Palace"  committed  such 
atrocities  as  having  Robert  Ryan  get  off  his 
salmon  seining  boat  m  a  port  which  looked 
like  Petersburg  in  summer  and  mushing  by 
dog  team  directly  into  an  .Arctic  blizzard 
which  had  to  have  been  swirling  through 
An-iktuvuk  P;ws  Edna  Ferber  was  not  guilty 
of  such  gross  betray. lis  of  nature  and  geog- 
raphy Everyi>ne  who  knew  her  was  aware 
that  she  understood  and   loved  Alaska. 

Not  many  years  .igo  in  New  York  City  I 
was  walking  along  Park  Avenue  past  a  num- 
ber which  I  recognized  as  the  address  on 
Edna  Ferber  s  letters  to  me  It  was  a  very 
rich  apartment  building.  I  phoned  up  from 
the  street  and  she  insisted  I  come  up  ffir 
luncheon  and  .a  visit.  She  talked  entirely 
about  .Maskans  we  both  know,  exhibiting  a 
keen  memory  and  Interest  It  was  the  last 
time  I  was  to  see  her. 

It  is  my  impression  that  Edna  Ferber,  for 
.ill  her  great  success,  probably  lived  a  very 
lonely  life  She  never  married.  She  was  in 
manner  withdrawn,  almost  shy— this  despite 
the  positive  way  in  which  she  could  voice 
opinions  about  events  and   Issues 

I  think  I  admired  her  as  much  as  anyone 
I  ever  met  She  was  unfailingly  kind  and 
generous  even  to  those  she  knew  only 
slightly 

I  would  like  to  end  this  tribute  to  the 
truly  great  lady  who  died  this  week  by  telling 
a  story  never  told  until  now  about  one  of 
her  kindnesses  of  which  I  was  the  beneficiary. 
When  I  was  struggling  with  financial  prob- 
lems connected  with  publishing  my  weekly 
newspaper  I  received  unsolicited  a  check 
from  Edna  Ferber  for  $1,000  "Dear  George 
Sundborg.  '  she  wrote — she  always  addressed 
me  in  Just  this  way—  '1  was  talking  about 
you  with  Bob  Bartlett  today  and  he  told  me 
he  thought  you  could  use  this"  Could  1'' 
It  looked  to  me  Just  then  like  all  the  money 
in  the  world 

When,  a  few  years  later  I  sold  the  publish- 
ing enterprise  and  sent  ESdna  a  check  for 
the  original  $1,000  plus  some  modest  sum 
in  interest,  she  sent  it  back  promptly  with  a 
note  saying  to  Dear  George  Sundborg  '  that 
she  had  never  considered  this  a  loan  but 
rather  a  gift  to  a  dear  friend  and  that  she 
had  forgotten  about  it  l.-ng  ago  She  added 
that  she  was  sure  1  needed  the  money  more 


than    she   did     and    I    could    not    argue    with 
her   about   that 

Edna  Ferber  undoubtedly  has  many  friends 
m  Alaska  who  are  having  some  of  the  same 
thoughts  I  am  having  about  her  this  week. 
She  gave  to  Alaskans  and  to  everyone  so 
much  more  than  ."ihe  t.".k  We  miss  her  al- 
ready 

THE  Gl'N   TRAFFIC 

Mr  TYDINOS  Mr  Prosidi'iit ,  .shortly 
the  Senate  will  be  lakiiii;  up  the  .>-ale 
street.s  and  crime  control  bill  Title  V  of 
the  bill  ctmtam.s  a  limited,  mode.st,  ccmi- 
sei-vative  t'lm  control  provision,  do.simied 
prtmarily  U^  limit  acce.s,s  Ui  handKun.s  by 
cnjiimal.s  juvtMUle.'^.  and  the  insane  Tlie 
bill  i.s  ba.'-lcally  concerned  with  concealed 
vv-.-aiKin.-i  It  innxv;f.s  no  unrea.sonable  bur- 
deiLs  ,111  huntfi-.s  and  .'-ixirt.smen  and  no 
burden.s  at  all  on  domestic  .sale  and  i)ur- 
cha.se  of  rifles  and  .->hoti;un.s.  Tlie  ainend- 
mnit  is  ih.e  '.fast  Congress  can  do  to  meet 
tiie  critical  need  and  mo\vin«  public  de- 
mand for  t'tTfCtive  u'un  control. 

The  American  ptx)ple  are  fed  up  witli 
the  unlimited  mm  traffic  m  this  country. 
They  are  t;iievoiusly  disappomt-ed  m  con- 
gressional failure  to  take  any  action  to 
keep  concealed  vveajKins  t)Ut  of  the  lianis 
of  criminals,  juveniles,  and  the  insane. 

Tlie  Amencan  people  want  action  now 
to  control  the  t;un  traffic  in  this  country. 
Amencans  want  cuius  kei)t  away  from 
felons,  children,  and  the  mentally  de- 
ranged Ameiican.s  want  an  end  to  the 
incredible  condition  we  face  111  thus  coun- 
try when  any  idiot,  10-year-old.  or  es- 
caped convict  can  order  a  cun  by  mail 
in  any  ."-^tate  in  the  Union  with  total 
anoiiymitv  .uui  impunity. 

In  fact,  the  .-Xmirican  iieople.  the  Pres- 
ident s  National  Crune  Commission.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  luui  jxilice  officials  across 
the  Nation  .ill  want  legislation  to  compel 
registration  of  all  firearms  sales  in  this 
countp.' 

Gun  owners  and  non-i;un-owners  alike 
reco^Tiize  that  the  presently  virtually 
unlimited  i,'iui  t raffle  threatens  ever>'  law 
abidmi,'  .Mnerican  In  a  series  of  public 
opinion  polls  durint;  the  past  2  years, 
both  the  Gallup  imd  HaiTis  orcanizations 
have  found  incrf^sinK  public  clamor 
among  gmi  owners  and  the  general  pub- 
lic alike  for  riKid  tireaiins  control.  In 
SepU;mber  1966.  Gallup  reiwrted  68  ix>r- 
cent  of  all  Americans  favored  ICKislation 
m^kint;  a  iwlicc  [)ermit  a  prerequisite  to 
any  gun  piuchase  A  Harris  poll  relea.sed 
yesterday  monung  shows  public  support 
for  registration  iif  all  gun  sales  has  nscn 
to  71  ijerceiil  That  ix)ll  shows  that  three 
out  of  every  four-Ainericans  favor  Fede- 
ral legislation  to  control  the  sales  of  gims. 
■•such  as  making  all  [persons  register  all 
gun  purchases  no  matter  where  they  buy 
tliem  ' 

Most  gun  owners  themselves  supjxtrt 
Federal  firearms  conti-ol.  including  regis- 
tration, to  an  mcrwifcing  degee.  In  Stp- 
tember  1966,  Gallup  reported  that  h6 
percent  of  all  gun  owners  favored  regis- 
tration By  September  1967.  this  support 
had  n.sen  to  66  ptMcent  of  all  gun  owners. 
Yesterday  s  Harris  poll  shows  gun-owner 
support  of  Federal  laws  compelling  regis- 
tration remains  at  the  two-thirds  ixiint. 
two  out  of  eveiT  three  gim  owners  fa\or- 
mg  reuistration 

"While  congressional  action  on  the  guii 
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traffic  has  been  stalled  by  the  vocal,  but 
relatively  small,  band  of  gun  lobbyists, 
the  American  people  have  become  in- 
creasingly critical  of  a  Congress  which 
cares  more  about  the  members  of  the 
NRA  than  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  Harris  poll 
3  months  ago  of  this  year  indicated  that 
the  major  cause  of  a  5-year  low  in  public 
confidence  in  Congress  is  congressional 
failure  to  pass  gun  control  legislation. 
Almost  half  of  all  citizens  interviewed 
put  congressional  inaction  on  guns  as  the 
major  cause  for  their  loss  of  confidence  in 
Congress. 

The  cour.se  the  public  expects  from 
Congress  is  clear.  The  American  people 
want  the  gun  traffic  brought  under  rea- 
sonable control.  The  modest,  stripped- 
down  gun  control  measure  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  contains  is  a  minimum  step 
to  meet  this  longstanding  and  urgent 
public  demand. 

I  believe  title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  in  fact  falls  short  of  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest.  It  contains  no 
control  at  all  over  the  domestic  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns.  These  weapons, 
which  account  for  up  to  30  percent  of  all 
gun  crimes,  will  still  be  freely  available 
over  the  country  and  by  mail  order  over 
the  countr>-  in  e\ory  State  in  the  Union. 

But  we  need,  at  long  last,  a  gun  bill. 
Title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is  the 
first  real  gun  bill  taken  up  by  the  Senate 
in  30  years.  Congress  .should  not  miss  this 
chance  to  protect  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  of  the  past  2  years  on 
public  attitudes  on  cun  control  be  printed 
in  the  Record . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Harris    Survey — Co.ntidence    in    Con- 
gress   AT    Low    Ebb,    President    Now    Has 

Higher  Rating 

i  By  Louis  Harris) 

Public  confidence  in  Congress  lias  reached 
Its  lowest  ebb  in  five  years,  with  the  American 
people  giving  the  recently  reconvened  90th 
Congress  at  41  to  59  i)er  cent  neg.\tive  Job 
rating. 

In  fact.  President  Johnson,  with  a  positive 
rating  of  43  per  cent,  now  is  more  favorably 
received  hy  the  i)ublle  than  is  Congress. 

.Specific  criticisms  of  I.^st  year's  session  are 
directed  at  failure  10  i)ass  a  gun  control  bill. 
cuttaig  baclc  .iid  to  cities,  not  passing  an 
o!>eii-housing  law  .md  cutting  funds  for  the 
jxiverty  program. 

Tlie  House  and  .Senate  are  credited  for  re- 
fusing to  pass  the  Income  tax  increase  re- 
quested by  the  President,  for  increasing 
Social  Security  benefits,  for  extension  of 
the  draft  and  for  cutting  back  funds  for 
foreltrn  aid. 

Basically,  the  jjublic's  unhappiness  with 
Congress  stems  from  a  feeling  that  in  a  time 
of  crisis  In  Vietnam,  racial  turmoil  at  home 
and  a  rising  cost  of  living.  Congress  has 
bogged  down  in  cantankerous  debate  over 
peripheral  issues  and  h.as  not  come  up  with 
a  legislative  program  to  meet  urgent  prob- 
lems 

Here  is  the  trend  of  confidence  in  Congress 
as  measured  in  the  l.^st  part  of  1967.  com- 
pared With  ."Similar  readings  over  the  past 
live  years  A  cross  section  of  1620  households 
selected  on  a  careful  probability  basis  across 
the  country  was  .asked: 

"Hou-  itould  you  rate  the  job  this  session 
of  Co^igrcss  1 90th  Congress)  has  done — ex- 
cclUnt.  pretty  good,  only  fair  or  poor?" 


Trend  of  confidence  in  Congress 
(Percentage] 

Positive  Negative 

1967    41  59 

1966    54  46 

1965    71  29 

1964    64  36 

1963    35  65 

Those  with  no  opinion,  1  per  cent,  liave 
been  eliminated  from  this  table  in  order  to 
compare  trends  with  other  years. 

The  drop  In  esteem  for  Congress  since  the 
flood  of  Great  Society  legislation  in  1964  and 

1965  has  been  precipitous 

Significantly,  people  who  voted  for  Barry 
Goidwater  In  1964  are  far  more  critical  of 
Congress  (2  to  1  negative)  than  those  who 
voted  for  President  John.son  four  years  ago 
(51-49)  per  cent  favorable.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  the  criticism  of  Congress  is  likely 
to  work  more  against  Mr.  Johnson  than  liis 
Republican  opponent  in  this  year's  presiden- 
tial election. 

Among  key  groups  in  the  electorate,  inde- 
pendent voters,  the  better  educated  and 
younger  people  are  most  critical.  Negroes 
and  enrolled  Democrats  tend  most  to  defend 
the  record  of  Congress. 

Specific  assessment  of  legislative  action  by 
the  90th  Congress  sliowed  these  reactions  by 
the  cross  section: 

SPECIFIC  RATINGS  OF  CONGRfSS 

iln  percent] 


Posit 

Increasing  social  secuniy 

benefits 

li 

Refusing  to  pass  a  tax  in- 

crease  

'A 

Cutting  back  foreign  aid  bill 

Ai 

Passing  an  extension  of 

draft  law 

i\ 

Cutting  back  the  antipoverty 

program  funds . 

34 

Not  passing  an  open  housing 

law. . . 

.i.i 

Cutting  back  aid  to  the 

cities 

.'i 

Not  passing  gun  control 

legislation 

ZH 

Positive     Negative     Not  sure 


30 

?G 
ii 

25 

43 

38 

11 
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23 

ii 

21 
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[From  the  ■Washington   (DC,    Post.  Apr.  22, 

19681 

Tight  Gun  RtrLES  Favored  71   to  23 

( By  Louis  Harris ) 

By  71  to  23  per  cent,  the  American  people 
favor  that  passage  of  Federal  laws  that  would 
place  tight  controls  over  the  sale  of  guns 
in  this  country.  These  latest  results  mark  a 
five-point  rise  in  support  of  a  gun  control 
legislation  from  last  August. 

Such  legislation  has  been  before  Congress 
for  over  a  year,  but  the  measur-  lias  encount- 
ered strong  opposition  from  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

Significantly,  people  wlio  own  guns  favor 
gun  control  laws  by  65  to  31  per  cent,  better 
than  a  2-to-l  m.argin. 

The  number  of  homes  ;n  whica  riccup.mts 
say  they  have  guns  has  now  reached  a  ma- 
jority, with  51  per  cent  reporting  gun  owner- 
ship. The  largest  incidence  of  acknowledged 
gun  ownership  is  found  in  rural  .a-ea.s.  where 
78  pe  ■  cent  possess  a  gun;  in  the  South,  with 
64  per  cent,  and  small  towns  where  58  i>er 
cent  own  a  gun  in  the  liouiehold,  comp^ired 
with  32  per  cent  among  Negroes. 

Despite  the  heavy  sentiment  m  favor  of 
gun  control  legislation,  the  number  of  iiun 
owners  who  say  that  they  would  use  their 
weapon  to  shoot  other  people  in  case  of  .i 
riot  has  risen  from  29  to  51  per  cent  since  last 
August.  The  reasons  can  be  found  in  addi- 
tional questioning  which  found  that  48  per 
cent  of  all  adult  Americans  now  ,say  they 
are  personally  more  uneasy  on  the  .streets  as 
a  result  of  fear  of  racial  violence. 

Many  added  that  in  the  absence  of  gun 
control   and  other  measures,   they  felt  they 


had  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  measures 
of  self -protection, 

A  cross-section  of  1634  homes  was  asked 
this  cjuestion  on  gun  control  legislation: 

"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Federal  laws  which 
would  control  tlie  sales  of  guns,  such  as  mak- 
ing all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases  no 
matter  where  they  buy  them?" 

|ln  percent! 
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Tlie  patterns  of  gun  ownership  shows  wide 
variation  by  region,  .size  of  place,  and  by 
race: 

'Do  you  or  does  anyone  m  your  liou^e 
ou'ii  a  gun?" 

|ln  percent] 
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Last  August  and  again  in  his  latest  survey, 
all  gun  owners  were  asked : 

"Would  you  or  a  member  of  your  family 
use  your  gun  to  \hoot  other  people  in  rase  of 
a  riot  or  not?" 

[In  percent! 
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Students  of  gun  usage  under  combat  and 
other  conditions  of  stress  empliasize  th.\t 
tliere  inieht  lye  a  wide  divergence  between  a 
person's  expressed  willingness  to  use  a  weap- 
on and  his  actual  behavior  when  confronted 
with  an  actual  shooting,  .So  it  is  undoubtedly 
an  overstatement  to  conclude  that  better 
than  half  of  all  gun  owners  today  would 
actually  use  their  weapons  atrainst  otlier 
human  beings. 

But,  the  willingness  to  say  they  would 
shoot  other  people  m  case  of  a  riot  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  tension  that  exists  in  th;,s 
country  today.  Another  question  illustrated 
this  apprehension: 

"Does  the  fear  of  racial  violcn-ce  make  yoii 
feci  ]>rrsonally  more  uneasy  on  fie  streets 
or  7. of.'" 


|ln  percenti 


Uneasy  Mot 

uneasy 


Not 
sure 


Nationwide 48  47  5 

Cities ..^..=.        56  39  3 

Sutures.     .,        5Z  4J  5 

Towns        .   .^...i -    ..34  62  4 

Ruta!           .46  48  6 

Al!  whites : .        46  50  4 

Wh'tes  unner  $15,000 48  49  13 

All  f.ejroes ..         58  30  12 

r.egroes  under  $15.000 .60  31  9 

Fear  of  physical  safety  due  to  jjossible  out- 
breaks ut  racial  violence  inns  higher  among 
Negroes  than  whites,  and  highest  among 
lower  income  Negroes. 
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In  th«  abaenc*  of  other  meajiirefi  some 
Ameriins  clearly  ri.iv?  ia.ken  '-o  irming 
thcmselTe*  with  i?'in»  Unq  i«uonably.  how- 
ever th»  vMt  malorttv  of  people  in  lhl» 
foiinUT  WfHiW  mnrh  pr^frr  tn  '^ff  st^pi  lAJten 
to  curb  TloJeiiO"  And  me  Icpv  rt*-!)  rienrlT 
three  out  of  every  f"»ir  feel,  wnild  r>e  ui  hvve 
Congress  piss  trm  control   laws  now 

Thk   HARHI3  .Survey 
I  By  l^uls  Harris  Sept    16   19671 

A  national  survey  indicates  that  27  mil- 
lion white  Americans  representing  54 'T  of 
the  nations  homes,  own  guns  A  majority 
of  gun  owners  say  they  would  use  their 
weapons  U.  shoot  other  people  In  case  ot 
a  riot  ■  L-irjte  numbers  of  white  people  In 
this  country  have  apparently  ?lven  serious 
thought  U)  self-protection,  and  one  person 
in  every  three  believes  that  his  own  home 
or  nelKhborhood  might  be  affected  by  a  Mot 

I:  would  be  a  mistake,  however  to  con- 
clude fn.m  this  evidence  that  most  whiles 
welcome  the  Idea  of  unrestricted  arms.  To 
the  c.iitrary  by  a  decisive  66- to- 28  "^  mar- 
gin whl'e  stun  owners  favor  passage  of  a  law 
in  Conirreali  which  would  require  that  all 
per*nn»  reiflster  all  gun  purchases  no  mat- 
ter w;>Tt-  ::.(••;  buy  them  " 

Oun  ownership  shows  wKle  variants  by 
regions  of  the  country 

Gun  ownr^tntp  amona   whites 

lPercent»s-l 

Don't 

Ou'rt       oti-n 
Nationwide    5+  *« 


Clearly,  the  spate  of  dni  dlsordem  'iver  the 
p.tst  sunuuer  h.ia  raised  petiplcs  fears  for 
their  safety  TliLs  was  evident  in  the  replies 
of  the  special  cr'ss  section  of  whites  to  thla 
question : 

Do  you  fear  that  In  a  riot  your  own  home 
■  >r  neighborhood  ml^t  be  affected?** 

MIUHl  Pf   AfFfCTED  BY  RlOf 
'■in  cwrcffitl 


By  region; 

Bast     •^S 

Midwest     --- 88 

South      -  *^ 

West      59 


67 
37 
33 

41 


Gun  ownership  U  concentrated  more  In 
the  Souih  and  the  Midwest  than  In  other 
part-s  .f  the  cuuntry  The  East,  where  the 
fewest  wti  ^uns  Is  also  the  area  where 
gun  owners  w  .old  be  least  willing  (46-,  I 
to  use  theu-  flr»arms  against  fellow  citizens. 
The  cross  section  of  white  ffun  owners  was 
asHed 

•'Would  you   use  your  gun  to  shoot  other 
people  in  case  of  a  rtof?" 

Vse  gun  to  shoot  people  in  riot 
;  Percentage] 

Gun  ownert 


Nationwide 


Would  use 
55 


By  region: 

East     

Midwest    

South    

West    -  — 


46 
M 
58 
59 


Not  u^e 
45 


54 
46 
42 
41 


The  willingness  to  use  guns  against  other 
people  seems  to  be  related  to  white  gun  own- 
ers attitudes  toward  a  national  firearms 
i?t,n-.r<'I  law  .A:though  a  majority  in  the 
South  md  West  favor  such  legUlaUon.  the 
per,  en-ages  In  favor  are  less  than  in  the  East 
and  Midwest 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 

asked 

Do    you    favor    or    oppose    federal    laws 
which  would  contn.>l  the  sale  of  guns,  such 
as  making  all  persons  register  all  gun  pur- 
chases  no  matter   where   they   buy   them'" 
REGISTRATION  OF  ALL  GUNS 
(In  p«fC«nt| 


(mot      Opposed     Na>  »"• 


Ail  «lllt«  £B1»  (JW««fS   -  61 


n 


By  region 
East        . 
Midwest. 
South... 
Wtst..-. 


70 

n 

9 

70 

» 

S 

(2 

27 

11 

St 

40 

4 

Mi|lil  tM      Nal  b«      Nat  vir* 


ToUl  whrtft 

By  tu'ome 

Umler  J*! '•'"'' 
ii.ijOO  10  S9  !rt9 
(lu.iXX)  a*d  ovtr 


34 

» 

8 

41 

49 

10 

a 

60 

7 

i2 

t>2 

6 

Low-income  whites,  many  of  whom  live  In 
fringe  uelghborh'>od3  alongside  Negroes,  are 
mii.st  apprehen.slve 

It  should  he  pointed  out,  however,  that 
earlier  Harris  Surveys  reported  that  when 
both  Negroes  and  whites  were  asked  how 
thev  feel  about  their  personal  safety  on  the 
streets  Negroes  were  far  more  anxious  than 
whites  Fear  of  violence  di'^es  not  seem  to 
show  any  color  line. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.   14.   19661 

Thc  Galujp  Poll    Gun  Ownkhs  Themselves 

F.WOR   Cuwis 

Princeton.  N  J  .  September  13  Few  is- 
sues spark  such  heated  reactions  as  gun  con- 
trols, and  tew  issues  -ire  so  widely  misunder- 
stood 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  the  registration 
of  guns  comes  from  those  who  think  that 
this  would  mean  banning  .ill  gtins  .Actually, 
the  law  proposed  wovUd  not  prohibit  a  per- 
son from  owning  a  gtin-  either  for  sport  or 
protection — but  would  require  that  a  record 
be  made  of  the  name  .'f  the  tjtin  puchaser 
The  purpose  of  such  a  law  would  be  tn  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  persons  with  a 
criminal  record,  the  ment;illy  disturbed  and 
others  unqualified  to  ha»<l^  weaptms 

The  mood  of  the  public  for  nearly  three 
decides  has  been  to  Impose  controls  on  the 
si'lc   and  possession  of  weapons. 

The   survey   questions   and    findings: 

••Would  you  /avoT  or  oppose  a  law  which. 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?" 

[Percentage! 

All         Gun 
persons  owners 

Yes    88         56 

No 29  41 

No    opinion 3  3 

Those  who  favor  such  a  law: 

1  Too  many  people  get  guns  who  are  Ir- 
responsible, mentally  ill,  retarded,  trigger 
happy,  criminals. 

2  It  would  save  lives. 

3  It's  too  easy  to  get  guns 

4  It  would  be  a  help  to  the  police. 

5  It  would  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
teenagers 

Reasons  of  those  who  op^xee  such  a  law: 
1    Such  a  law  would  take  away  the  Indl- 
vlduals  rights. 

2.  Such     a     law     wouldn  t     work— people 
would  still  get  guns  If  they  wanted  to. 
3    People  need  guns  for  protection 
"Which    of    those    three    plans    would    you 
pre/er  for  the  use  of  guns  by  persons   undrr 
the  age  of  IS—torbid  their  use  completely, 
put   •■ff.tnctions  on  their  use,  or  continue  as 
at  present  with  few  regulations?' 
I  Percentage  | 

All         Gu« 
p«tr,son.'t  cncncTS 

Forbid   use    27  17 

Restrictions  on  use 55  59 

Continue  as  at  present 15  2'2 

No    opinion 3  2 


THE   RESPONSE   TO    HUNGER 
REVELATIONS 

Mr  MrGOVERN  Mr  Prp'^irltTit  there 
have  been  two  reNix)ii«ies  to  the  report 
of  the  Citizens  Boartl  vf  Inquiry  on  Hun- 
ner  and  Malnutrition  in  tlie  United 
States  from  du^tineui.shed  soiircr-.s  that  I 
w-oiild  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  bv  both  of 
them,  for  ixith  indicate  an  awareness  of 
an  ili-advi.sed  attack  in  tlie  iTport  on 
aijncultural  acencles  and  proerams,  but 
neither  was  diverted  from  the  ur^iency 
of  I  he  int'xcu.sable  huntter  which  exi.Nts 
in  the  United  States. 

The  f^rst  of  the.se  two  responses  was  by 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Ornlle  S.  Free- 
man, who  outlines  where  we  have  pro- 
eres.sed  on  food  aid  proRrams  in  recent 
years— and  there  has  been  progress — 
and  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  legis- 
laiivc  aulhori/ation.s  and  funds  to  do  a 
better  job. 

The  .second  is  an  editorial  in  this 
mornine's  Wa.shineton  Po.st.  which.  I  am 
rileased  to  ob.sene.  agrees  with  my  state- 
ment Monday  that  tlie  retwrt  entitled 
"Huneer.  US  A  '  was  excessive  in  its 
Indictment  of  aKiicultural  agencies  and 
pros  rams,  but  also  calls  for  approval  o' 
the  resolution  which  I  announced  Mon- 
day to  establish  a  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee to  .study  the  problems  of  unmet 
human  needs  in  our  affluent  society. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  the  Senate  that 
more  than  20  Senators  have  added  their 
names  as  sponsors  of  the  resolution, 
which  v.ill  be  form.-^lly  !-'ihmittcd  Fri- 
day, and  the  nriL'inal    :.-c.n.':orr — Senators 

MONDALE.    BOGGS.    H.\TFTtLD.    and    I — Will 

welcome  others.  Senators  are  invited  to 
call  my  office  to  join  in  .sponsoring  the 
re.solulion. 

There  is  one  statement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  .splendid  editorial  on  which 
I  would  like  to  comment.  The  Po.st  de- 
fends farm  programs  aimed  at  assi.-t- 
int;  faiTners  for  it  is  one  of  the  veiT  few 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers  which  has 
made  the  effort  to  study  and  !:et  a  real 
understanding  of  their  purpose  and  need. 
The  editorial  refers,  correctly,  to  farm- 
ers who  earn  S20.000  or  more  each  year. 
I  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that  the 
S20.000  liL'ure  is  cross  earnint;s,  not  net. 
The  $20.000-a-year  farmer  can  ver>'  well 
be  Koine:  broke  when  his  expenses  for 
.€a.soliiie.  fertilizer,  feed,  interest,  taxes, 
and  many  other  items  have  been  de- 
ducted from  that  gross.  Few  are  netting 
half  that  much. 

But  It  is  a  fine  editorial,  and  the  Port's 
enliHhtment  irTrelation  to  acriculture  is 
both  appreciated  and  a  real  service  to 
the  national  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  In  the  Record  Sec- 
retary Freeman's  sutement  in  response 
to  the  "HunKer,  U.SJ^."  report,  and  the 
Post  editorial. 

There  benm    no   objwtion.   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  US    Department  of  .Agriculture, 

Office    of    the   Secretary.   Apr.    23,    1968 1 

ST.^^F.MENT      BV      SeCRETABT      or      AGRICULTtRE 

OHVILLE  I,   Freeman,  on  Reco.mme.ndations 
or   THE   Board   of   Inwuiry    Into    Hunger 

AND    MaLNUTRTTION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Many  of  tJie  findings  of  the  Boitrd  of  In- 
quiry into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  In  the 
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United  States  parallel  findings  of  Department 
of  Agrlctilture  studies  :Lnd  my  own  personal 
observations  on  Held  trips  to  hunger  areas. 
The  feelings  of  Board  members  at  the  dis- 
graceful pariidox  of  hunger  lurildst  plenty 
are  niy  feelings  also. 

.S<i  I  welcome  thus  group  to  what  has  often 
been  a  lonely  battle  to  eradicate  hunger  In 
this  Nation  Public  awareness  and  public 
support  of  our  ctlorts  to  teed  the  hungry  are 
two  commodities  that  h.ive  been  In  short 
supply  over  the  pa.st  seven  years.  But  despite 
this,  more  i)rogress  has  been  made  In  this 
peruxl  than  m  the  preceding  25  years. 

Because  the  Board  of  Inquiry's  report  over- 
looked this  [ircgress,  and  because  the  .sharp- 
ness of  Its  attack  reflects  upon  the  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons — federal, 
state  and  local  officials,  volunteers  who  work 
In  It — I  believe  It  Is  Important  that  we  out- 
line in  some  detail  the  very  real  succes.scs 
we  have  had  in  meeting  this  problem. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
1961,  only  l.'JOO  counties  loul  of  3.091  In  the 
Nation  I  liad  a  tcxxl  program  It  consisted  of 
the  distribution  of  five  .surplu.s  commodities 
worth  about  $2  20  per  i>erson  per  month. 
Only  3',.  million  {)eople  were  reached  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  first  executive  order  doubled 
the  amount  und  increased  the  \ariety  of 
these  foods 

Surplus  distribution  provided  only  non- 
perishable  foods  and  could  not  ijrovide  foods 
adequate  to  a  bal.anced  diet.  By  executive 
order  I  established  n  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  allowed  the  jxKir  to  purchase  a 
variety  of  foods  in  grocery  stores.  The  Con- 
gress later  made  the  jirogram  permanent 
and  vivstly  enl.irged  It. 

Today  2.200  counties  have  food  programs, 
two-thirds  of  the  counties  in  the  U.S.  Today, 
5  8  million  people  ;ire  being  fed,  nearly  double 
the  number  7  years  .ago. 

Those  still  on  direct  distribtition  now  re- 
ceive 16  different  foods  worth  four  times  the 
amount  they  received  in  1961.  Food  stamp 
recipients  multiply  their  food  dollars  by  $15 
million  a  month,  $180  million  .<  year,  in  ad- 
ditional food  purchasmu  power.  They  have  a 
much  more  nutritious  diet  tluin  is  possible 
with  direct  distribution 

Compared  to  the  ;x>ak  year  of  direct  dis- 
tribution, 1962,  when  i-253  million  was  being 
spent  to  feed  the  poor,  this  fiscal  year  $360 
million  is  being  expended  in  direct  distribu- 
tion and  food  stamps,  a  70  [jercent  increase 
in  funds. 

Although  this  progress  is  substantial,  we 
realized  it  was  not  enough.  So  over  the  past 
nine  months  this  D(>partmcnt  h.as: 

1.  Cialned  commitments  from  local  govern- 
ment to  begin  food  programs  in  about  200 
of  the  330  poorest  U.S.  counties. 

2.  Extended  food  assistance  to  another 
one  million  people. 

3.  Reduced  the  amount  needed  for  food 
stamps  to  50  cents  i>er  person  per  month 
for  the  [KKjrest  of  the  poor. 

4  Cut  the  jjayment  in  half  for  first  month 
p:ir;icipanus. 

Reaching  the  reiriainder  of  the  Nation's 
poorest  counties  lias  our  top  priority.  In 
some  of  these  areas  local  authorities  refuse 
to  cooperate.  Ten  days  ago  we  initiated  di- 
rect federal  distribution  of  food  in  one  of 
these  counties,  Elmore  in  Alabama,  when  we 
were  unable  to  cet  a  commitment  from  local 
governiTient  to  ;-.dminister  the  program.  Sim- 
ilar action  will  be  taken  next  month  in  a 
number  of  other  counties.  In  addition,  we 
are  now  paying  all  or  part  of  food  pro- 
gram administrative  costs  in  many  jjoorer 
coun':es  that  are  cooperating. 

We  would  do  even  more  if  we  had  money 
to  do  it  with.  We  have  reached  our  budget 
limit  during  this  fiscal  year  on  extending 
forxl  stamps  to  more  persons.  Extension  of 
the  program  to  more  people  would  mean 
reducing  the  amount  of  bonus  stamps  to  per- 
sons already  in  the  program. 


The  Department  is  now  working  to  eradi- 
cate hunger  to  the  limits  of  its  btidptet:  its 
available  manpower  and  the  legal  framework 
in  which  It  must  operate  It  is  seeking  new 
authority  to  allow  it  to  l)etter  do  its  job 
of  feeding  the  hungry,  aiui  welcomes  the  ac- 
tive support  and  particip.ition  >  f  the  Board 
in  this  endeavor 

This  social  ill  is  a  ureal  deal  aii.-rc  complex 
than  a  simple  lack  of  lood.  It  is  i  onipounded 
of  unemployment,  l.ick  of  edtication,  dl.s- 
crimlnatlon  and  a  cenlunes-old  culture  of 
poverty  that  the  Nation  has  only  recognized 
in  the  past  few  years,  to  s.iy  nothing  of  at- 
tempting to  solve 

Some  of  the  Boards  14  reroinmendations 
are  being  accomplished  now.  For  mst.mce. 
USDA  already  is  tr.uniiu'  900  non-profes- 
sional aides,  recruited  iroio  the  poor,  to  work 
in  nutrition  and  in  mforiumg  the  \>o«t  of 
their  rights  under  the  st.mip  program.  Eligi- 
bility for-- and  the  amount  ot — lood  .stamps 
are  now  keyed  lo  income  and  number  of 
dependenUs,  as  the  Board  suggests.  We  now 
have  special  feeding  protrrams.  mcludine  a 
breakfast  program,  for  i-chools  in  low-income 
areas:  for  Head  St  srt  ,in(i  nihcr  iion-scho<jl 
feeding. 

We  do  not.  however,  iiave  all  the  authority 
that  this  Adminislr.ition   lias  asked   for. 

Accomplishing  most  of  the  Board's  14  rec- 
ommendations will  take  new  legislation  and 
several  billions  of  dollars  from  the  Congress 
Many  of  their  ideas  are  wfirkatale  and  would 
help  the  Nation  meet  Its  rommnment  to  the 
poor. 

When  and  if  they  are  presented  to  the 
Congress  I  will  look  forward  to  giving  in 
full  the  Department's  views  on  them. 


vicious  circle.  To  dat*.  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  cope  with  this  social  cancer  have 
been  uio  little,  loo  late.  'ITiey  assist  a  family 
here  and  there,  jirovide  a  few  new  jobs  here 
and  there,  but  they  have  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  hard-core  poverty  problem -with 
the  niilllons  of  men  and  women  who  grow  up, 
marry,  raise  more  children,  and  die  in  pov- 
erty. These  inlllioius  live  out  .an  existence 
contributing  little  or  nothing  lo  the  dally 
operation  of  .society  and  the  economy,  and 
exert  u  positive  drag  on  the  development  of 
society  and  the  expansion  of  the  economy." 
Cochrane  jiut  a  $20  billion  jirice  t,ig  on  a 
program  to  deal  with  poverty.  The  country,  so 
l.ir.  iias  found  it  Ick)  expensive.  .Senator 
Cieoige  McCJovern  of  .South  Dakota  has  iiro- 
))Osed  a  .Senate  inquiry  by  members  of  the 
Agriculture.  Utbor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittees with  an  added  five  other  members,  t  > 
ro-examtnc  the  whole  spectrum  of  poverty 
protjrams.  It  is  u  good  idea.  The  Senate  ought 
to  aiii^rove  it. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post,   Apr    24.    19G8I 
Hunger  i.n'   America 

Tlie  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States  h;is 
performed  a  public  service  by  its  appraisal 
of  the  problem  of  malnutrition  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  eloquent  and  dismaying  picture  tjf 
the  effects  of  dietary  deficiencies  in  this 
country  ought  to  produce  at  least  some  in- 
dicated improvements  m  .state,  local  and 
federal  administration  nl  existing  programs. 
Better  yet,  it  should  stimulate  a  re-examina- 
tlon  of  our  whole  approach  to  this  problem. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee went  so  far  afield  into  acrlcultural 
policies  never  Intended,  except  incidentally, 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  Were  the  com- 
mittee to  succeed  In  bringing  about  the  abo- 
lition of  the  major  and  basic  farm  programs, 
which  it  criticizes,  farm  income  would  drop 
60  to  70  per  cent,  there  would  be  more  rural 
poverty  than  ever  and  there  would  no  Gov- 
ernment food  programs  at  all. 

The  committee  criticizes  the  farm  jiro- 
grams  for  not  achieving  welfare  purposes 
they  were  not  designed  to  achieve  and  blames 
an  acreage  retirement  program  for  giving 
large  payments  to  those  who  have  large  acre- 
ages— a  logically  inevitable  result  It  com- 
plains that  farmers  earning  more  than  $20,- 
000  a  year  get  54  per  cent  of  total  firm  pay- 
ments; but  farmers  In  this  category  !)roduce 
54  per  cent  of  all  sales  of  farm  produce  and 
so  are  sharing  proportionately. 

This  is  a  kind  of  criticism  of  the  acreage 
adjustment  programs  that  has  been  made 
since  they  started.  It  is  based  on  a  contusion 
about  the  object  and  purpose  of  these  pro- 
grams which  the  committee's  own  distorted 
history  further  beclouds. 

None  of  this  detracts  from  the  social  im- 
portance of  the  committee's  findings  about 
nutrition.  Hunger  on  the  scale  they  have  dis- 
closed should  not  be  tolerated  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  an  aspect  of  the  larger  problem  of 
poverty  as  a  whole.  As  Willard  Cochrane. 
economic  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, pointed  out  in  1965: 

"Rural  poverty  has  become  a  hard-core 
phenomenon.   Poverty   begats   poverty   in   a 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
POSITION  ON  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  unable 
lo  be  present  in  the  Senate  during  the 
consideration  of  four  amendments  of- 
fered to  S.  3293.  authorizing  certain  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se,  and  of  two  amendments  offered 
Lo  H.R.  14940,  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Asency. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  all  six  amendments.  The.se 
amendments  were  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Micliisan  1  Mr.  Hart  I  lo  limit  au- 
thorizations for  research  and  develop- 
ment to  $7,366,600,000:  by  the  Senator 
from  Wi,sconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson)  lo  reduce 
by  S34'2.7  million  authorizations  for  mis- 
siles; by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  I  to  bar  use  of  funds  for  de- 
ployment of  an  anti -ballistic -ini.ssile  sys- 
tem until  the  Secretary  of  Defen,se  has 
certified  lo  Congress  that  the  system  is 
practicable  and  its  cost  can  be  deter- 
mined with  reasonable  accuracy;  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  !  Mr.  JavitsI 
to  weigh  as  a  favorable  factor  in  award- 
ing defense  contracts  the  undertaicing  by 
a  contractor  to  employ  a  substantial 
number  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
Iicrsons  thereon;  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1  to  authorize 
S33  million  for  ACDA  for  3  years;  and 
al.so  by  Senator  Clark,  to  authorize  S20 
million  for  ACDA  for  2  years. 


A   MEMORIAL  TO   DR.    MARTIN 
KING 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  tragic  assassination  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  thousands  of 
citizens  around  the  country  expressed 
not  only  .shock  and  tirief  but  Iheir  con- 
cern that  .substantial  action  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  and  executive  branch  in 
the  wake  of  his  death. 

.^mong  those  were  more  than  3.000 
members  of  the  Yale  community  in  New- 
Haven.  Conn.,  who  signed  a  petition  sent 
to  the  offices  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gates from  Connecticut.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  petition  be 
printed  in  Ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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We  who  ar«  members  of  the  New  Haven 
and  Y*le  Community  a^e  grieved  at  the 
death  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  KlnK  We  do  not 
believe,  however  th^c  mere  exprpSKlon  of 
ijrlef  Is  a  satlsfact-iry  atonement  and  bc«n- 
.i>?e  for  his  death  The  history  of  civtl  rl<htii 
;»i{lslailon  over  the  past  twelve  months  hiui 
been  Informed  by  neither  reasonable  pru- 
dence r.or  h'.im»nlt/  but  represents  an  utter 
travesty  of  Justice  We  urge  you  that  a  fitting 
and  necessary  memorial  for  Dr  King  la  the 
immediate  paasiige  of  legislation  which  will 
guarantee  the  personal  dignity  and  constitu- 
llunal  righta  of  every  human  being  m  this 
land 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  PresidPTU,  anyone 
who  has  ever  had  to  take  a  train  dur- 
ing' the  past  10  y-^ars  owes  a  tremendous 
debt  of  ^'ratitude  to  John  S.  Messer  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr  Messer's  rullns,  announced  yes- 
terday, that  railroads  must  maintain 
minimum  .standard.^  of  service  for  pa.s- 
scni;er  traihs  Is  heartemnsr  and  ^Ives 
some  hope  that  sometime  It  may  once 
again  be  eniuyabJe  lo  take  the  train 

It  U  my  hope  that  the  full  Commission 
will  adopt  Mr  Messer  s  ni'.ini.^  and  rec- 
ommendation at  Its  earliest  opportunity 

If  Mr  Me.ssers  ruling  is  adopted.  It 
will  mean  that  passenger  trains  must  be 
clean,  that  they  must  provide  proper 
heating  and  air  condUionln-;,  that  long- 
distance trams  provide  dmlnii-car  and 
sleepir.g-car  service,  and  that  the  rail- 
roads will  no  lont;er  be  permitted  to 
downgrade  st^rvlce  and  standards  delib- 
erately in  an  effort  to  make  fewer  and 
fewer  people  take  the  tram 

American  passenger  trains  are  notori- 
ous for  their  lack  of  service  and  comfort. 
And  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
skies  over  the  United  States  will  reach 
a  saturation  pcint  as  more  and  biu'^er 
planes  compete  for  the  travelers  dollar. 

High-speed  rail  service  still  provides 
the  best  hope  for  moving  larse  numbers 
of  passengers  over  ereat  distances. 

Mr.  Messer's  ruling  is  a  first  step  in 
what  may  weU  become  a  new  "iiet 
tough"  policy  with  tl'.e  Nations  rail- 
roads. 

It  Is  about  time  that  something  were 
done  to  improve  and  expand  railroad 
service.  Todays  ruling  comes  about  10 
years  late :  nevertheless,  it  Is  a  welcome 
rullni;  and  a  hopeful  sl^-'n  for  the  future. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  FRANK  M 
COPTIN  IN  HONOR  OF  DR. 
M.^RTLN    LUTHER    KING.    JR 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  Hon. 
PYank  M  Coffin,  of  Portland.  Maine, 
circuit  jud^e  on  the  U  S  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, delivered  the  principal  address  at 
a  memorial  ser.lce  for  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr ,  at  Portland  High 
School  on  April  7 

Jud^e  Cofflln's  remarks  sum  up  the 
dilemma  both  blacks  and  whites  face  In 
the  race  issue,  and  his  remarks  accu- 
rately describe  the  .special  problems  of 
responsible  white  .Americans  In  working 
to  resohe  the  Issue 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Coffins  remarks  be  prmted  In  the  Rec- 
ord,   because    I    think    every    American. 


whether  living  in  the  metrop<ilitan  cen- 
ters of  the  Nation  or  In  rural  communi- 
ties, can  become  better  neighbors  and 
cltlzeiis  by  understanding  the  dilemma 
as  de.scribed  by  Judce  Coffin 

There  beini,'  no  objection,  the  address 
u.i.-^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Remarks  dv  the  Honorable  Fk*nk  M    Cof- 
fin     AT      THE      MFMCRIAL      .SeRVUE      FOR      DR 
Martin   l.tTHfR   Kinc.   Jr      Porti  and   Hioh 
ScHOOt.    Pc.RTt.ANn    Maine    .Apr-l  7.    l'.'68 
When  .\  grent  man  dies  In  the  evening  of 
his  years,  the  world  pauses  In  mingled  sad- 
ness .ind  gratitude  for  his  gifts  to  huin.in- 
ity     S<j   we    felt   .ibout   Einstein,   Schweitzer. 
.»nd  Popp  John 

When  such  .»  man  dies  In  the  ripeness  of 
his  powers,  the  world  grieves  over  lis  un- 
me&surable  l<jss-  as  it  did  over  Dietrich  B<jn- 
hoelTer,  Adlal  Stevenson,  and  Dag  Hamniar- 
skjokl. 

When  sucli  a  man  Is  cut  down  by  the  hand 
of  a  deranged  assassin,  the  world  bleeds  and 
lt«  lieart  aches — us  11  did  over  Lincoln,  Gan- 
dhi   and  John  F   Kennedy 

But  when  such  a  man  is  .struck  down  by 
an  assassin  who  pulled  the  trigger  of  a  hate 
and  a  hardness  of  heart  which  are  prixlucts 
of  our  times  and  ourselves,  do  we  have  the 
courage,  the  candor,  and  the  love  to  give 
meaning  to  our  mourning' 

I:  our  mourning  is  not  to  slide  Into  an 
easy  and  cheap  .sentlmentalltv.  this  .should 
be  a  time  of  honesty  purification,  and  dedi- 
cation Wf  have  been  selective  in  our  grief 
.intl  m  our  memory  Who  recalls  Mr  and 
.Mrs  Harry  Mi>ore.  the  Florida  NAACP  lead- 
ers killed  over  a  decade  ago '  or  Reverend 
George  Lee''  or  even  Medgar  E^■e^s  '  .^nd  how 
many  of  us  were  perhaps  relieved  when  vio- 
lent deiith  came  to  Malcolm  X"*  I  .suspect 
that  the  purity  of  the  grief  if  the  white 
moderate  today  Is  tainted  by  his  anguish 
that  the  apostle  of  non-violence  has  been 
sniti-hed  .iway 

Only  twelve  days  ago  Dr  King  dared  to 
.sny  ;n  restless  Harlem  "We  need  an  .ilter- 
natlve  to  riots  and  to  timid  supplication. 
Nonviolence  is  our  most  potent  weapon." 
This  was  comfortable  doctrine  Even  those 
who  had  criticized  Dr  King  ror  his  earlier 
aas..ci.iUoii8  or  for  lus  opposition  to  govern- 
ment policy  m  Viet  Nam  came  Uj  Uxik  on  him 
ts  the  only  butTer  between  us  and  ugly  vio- 
lence We  ippi. aided  his  stand.  We  even 
sensed  that  it  jeopardized  hla  continuing 
leadership  But  we  never  .'vsked  ourselves: 
what  does  It  take  on  our  part  to  make  Dr. 
Kings  militant  nonviolence  '  .i  workable 
principle ' 

I  am  afraid  tliat  we  looked  on  this  as  a  one 
way  proposlUon  We  felt  it  reitsunable  to  de- 
m&nd  patience  and  restraint  trom  Dr  King's 
22  million  conaUtuents,  not  so  much  In  order 
that  progress  be  spe«'ded  but  th.it  we  avoid 
a  backlash  which  coulB  undo  our  gains  The 
front  page  of  our  morning  paper  was  a  les- 
son in  irony.  The  banner  headline  it  the  top 
read  More  vioh-nce  st^ars  .\menca  "  A 
smaller  headline  at  the  bottom  read  "Open 
Housing  been  Elrodlng  Liberty  '  The  story 
told  of  ■jpp<'SiUon  in  Maine  to  the  modlhed 
open  housing  provisions  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  biiiied  on  the  tear  that  pa&jiuge  would 
bring  a  repressive  backlash. 

What  we  Oo  not  re,Ui/.e  is  that  nonvio- 
lence is  not  a<:tiug  ^u  human  beings  normaily 
act  under  pres*ure  insulla.  deprivation,  and 
olten  the  application  ol  brut*  force  Dr 
King  s  Way  required  tremendous  discipline, 
subcirdiuatlon  of  the  self  to  indignities,  and 
a  surpassing  f;uth  in  the  ultimate  power  of 
love  to  bring  about  not  so  much  victory  as 
reconciliation.  We  .%£ked  aJl  tins.  In  return 
we  had  to  say  th.it  if  we  «ere  to  uvuid  a  Ulx 
increase,  other  expenditures  were  more  tu- 
gent  than  those  for  education  and  poverty 
pDgrams.  As  nearly  as  we  oould,  we  wanted 


to  conduct  business  as  usual  But  Dr  King's 
brand  of  nonviolence  is  far  fn>m  c<induct  as 
usual  It  La  sacrificial  And  for  it  to  have  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  .sucoeedlne  it  must  be 
matched  by  an  equally  inlUlani  and  sac- 
rlllcial  rcsj-Knise 

We  .ire  ab  a  nation  at  a  watershed  For  we 
are  tempted  to  respond  to  the  illegal  violence 
of  minorlUes  by  .usserting  the  legal  violence 
which  a  m-ijorltv  can  always  imp<:>¥e  Even 
before  the  tragedv  of  April  4.  observers  of  the 
.\merlcan  scene  were  tearful  of  a  swine  of  the 
national  pendulum  to  a  society,  in  liobert 
Ijj'AeU's  wonts,  of  "piety  and  iron"  rhis  dan- 
ger 13  now  more  acute  But  Dr  King's  deatli 
must  make  It  clear  tliat  the  healing  way  is 
for  the  majoniy  now  to  sh.ire  the  burdens  of 
self  purification  patience,  and  restraint  At 
le.ust  lor  a  time  whit*  people  can  not  expect 
their  efforts  ui  t)e  greeted  with  gratitude  At 
lea-st  for  a  time  we  mu-st  labor  without  the 
.saiisf.u-tlon  of  i>eing  loved  Our  own  love  will 
be  put  to  the  .icld  test  by  working  for  bitter 
people  who  w1U  not  trust  us.  who  will  call  us 
"Whltey"  with  contempt  and  will  refuse  the 
li.»,nd  of  fellowship  Tills  will  wound  liberal 
egt«.  But  to  ask  that  we  swallow  insults,  yet 
patiently  and  in  good  spirit  work  more  ener- 
getically for  a  society  ol  equal  opportunity 
and  dignity  for  .all.  Is  no  more  than  what 
M.irtin  King  h.is  always  .isked  of  his  followers. 

We  m  Maine  may  feel  remote  from  Mem- 
phis. Blrmlnph.'tm.  Montgomery,  and  even 
Washlngtiin.  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  By  and 
lari;e.  we  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  a  re- 
laxed, tolerant,  and  fair  people.  It  Is  easy 
for  us  to  he  sympathetic,  open  hearted,  and 
understanding  But  whatever  our  parlor  talk. 
It  is  easiest  t«  be  bl,\jidly  inditferent  t«  the 
canker  of  discrimination  which  still  exists 
In  oiu-  own  state  and  communities.  For  we 
,ire  not  free  of  the  impurity  that  struck  down 
Dr   Kln^ 

Our  body  }k)1iHc.  if  one  looks  closely,  has 
Us  running  sores  We  would  like  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  our  blighted  Indian  comjxiunds.  to 
our  tattered  [)ockfts  of  rural  and  lu-ban 
poverty,  to  a  i^enteel.  stabilized,  unostenta- 
tious, and  accepted  discrimination  against 
both  Jew  and  Negro  .\nd,  despite  the  .splen- 
did brotherhcxxi  imong  the  leadership  of 
our  faiths  which  brings  us  together  today. 
we  still  have  a  residual  .imo'unt  of  patroniz- 
ing condescension  If  not  intolerance  Wheth- 
er our  symptoms  ;trc  Uk;ly  eruptions  on  the 
surface  or  a  low  grade  infection  within,  the 
disease  is  tiie  same — man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

In  closing,  I  can  do  no  better  than  use 
the  words  which  Dr  King  used  at  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy  In  a  prophetic  way 
they  are  even  more  .applicable  to  Martin 
Luther  King  than  to  President  Kennedy. 
He  siiid 

'We  were  all  involved  in  Ihisl  death 
We  tolerated  hate;  we  tolerated  the  sick  stim- 
ulatUih  of  violence  In  all  walks  of  life;  and 
we  tolerated  the  differential  application  of 
law.  'Ahirh  said  that  a  mans  life  was  sacred 
only   If   we  .igreed   with   his   V4ews.  We 

mourned  a  man  'who  had  t^ecume  the  pride 
of  the  nation,  but  we  grieved  as  well  for  our- 
.selves  betaiue  we  knew  we  were  sick.  .  .  If 
(hlsl  tragically  premature  end  .  will 
prove  to  have  .so  enl.irged  the  .sense  of  hu- 
manity of  a  whole  ;>e^>ple.  that  ;n  itself  will 
be  a  monument  of  enciuring  strength.  " 

The  time  is  now;   the  pl.ice  is  here. 


CANDIDATE    NTXON    SHOWS    RARE 
COURAGE 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  in  yester- 
day s  Congressional  Record.  I  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hri'skaI  has  placed  a  series  of  editorials 
and  articles  commending  Dick  Nixon  on 
his  campaign  po-sitions.  Senator  Hruska 
m    his    own    remarks    especially    com- 
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mended  the  former  Vice  President  on 
Ills  candor  and  courage  in  refusing  to 
join  the  current  mania  for  seeking  to  win 
votes  by  spending  the  taxpayers'  money 
for  any  and  every  project  which  tends 
to  meet  a  need,  postpone  a  problem,  or 
offer  some  hope  of  providing  the  candi- 
date with  blocs  of  voters  come  next  No- 
vember. Dick  Nixon  courageously  said: 
I  refuse  to  play  the  game  that  way. 

Nixon's  wise  statesmanlike  statement 
is  a  sharp  departure  from  prevailing 
trends  and  judging  from  the  audiences 
I  have  addressed  recently  and  the  volume 
of  correspondence  I  am  receiving,  it  has 
impressed  and  encouraged  a  great  seg- 
ment of  American  feeling  which  is  sick 
and  tired  of  grandiose  promises  to  spend 
glittering  gold  extracted  from  the  tax- 
payers to  promote  the  political  interests 
of  either  an  ambitious  candidate  or  his 
political  party.  Certainly,  if  the  Nixon 
example  is  followed  by  others,  it  may  well 
usher  in  a  new  day  in  American  politics, 
which  in  itself  would  greatly  diminish 
the  present  iierils  of  disastrous  inflation. 
Promising  to  spend  the  other  fellow's 
dollars  on  personal  ix^litical  preferment 
Is  not  the  watermark  of  statesmanship. 

I  join  the  many  others  who  are  con- 
Kratulatlng  Dick  Nixon  on  this  bold  and 
brave  renunciation  of  the  dismal  but 
frequently  .<;ucce.ssful  formula  of  "spend, 
spend,  and  spend"  and  'elect,  elect,  and 
elect.  "  I  hope  that  all  other  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  will  reexamine  their 
campaign  appeals  and  follow  the  salu- 
tary standards  which  Nixon  has  estab- 
lished for  his  own  campaign. 

Indicative  of  the  widespread  editorial 
support  commendinK  Dick  Nixon  on  his 
statements  in  Minneapolis  and  elsewhere, 
which  reject  the  concept  of  trying  to 
buy  the  votes  of  citizens  with  their  own 
money,  and  tc  win  their  support  by  reck- 
less and  unredeemable  promises  of  a  gay 
and  untroubled  tomorrow  for  every- 
body. Is  an  editorial  from  the  Deep  South, 
where  respect  for  the  dollar  and  for 
thrift  has  long  been  evident  in  many 
quarters.  I  allude  to  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Roa- 
noke. Va..  "World-News.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Candidate   Nixon   Shows  Rare   Courage 

Political  cartoonists'  namecalling  and  oppo- 
sition Jibes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Candidate  Ricliard  M.  Niion  grew  tremen- 
dously in  stature  last  week  as  he  insisted  on 
talking  sense  to  the  American  people  in  the 
midst  of  partisan  whoopla  which  at  times  was 
almost  nauseating. 

First  of  all.  the  former  Vice  President  made 
an  extraordinary  impression  Friday  in  Wash- 
ington as  he  talked  extemporaneously  on  na- 
tional and  world  problems  to  an  assemblage 
of  newsp>aper  executives  noted  for  hard-nosed 
appraisal  of  politicians  and  their  motives. 

It  was  Saturday  at  Mlnneapolla,  however, 
that  Nixon  earned  the  right  to  brand  new 
respect  when  he  pitched  into  the  current 
cultivation  of  Negro  votes  by  labelling  "pie 
In  the  sky'  promises  of  massive  federal  fi- 
nancial sp>endlng  "dishonest  and  a  cruel 
delusion." 

Without  mentioning  names,  he  charged 
tiiat  the  ghetto  dwellers  have  been  misled 
and    "taken    to    the    mountain    top"    from 


whence  they  "have  looked  into  the  valley  of 
despair." 

What  wa«  he  talking  alx>ut? 

Here's  the  way  he  put  it: 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  Is  an 
immediate  financial  crisis  And  for  any  candi- 
date or  any  political  leader  to  come  before 
the  American  people  and  tell  a  group  of  the 
poor,  a  gf^up  of  people  In  poor  housing,  a 
group  of  people  who  want  Jobs,  that  right 
now  the  federal  government  Is  going  to  mas- 
sively Increase  its  spending  program-  that's 
dishonest  and  It's  a  cruel  delusion  to  whom 
It's  told. 

And  I'm  Just  not  going  to  join  that  game, 
whether  it  costs  the  election  or  not. 

The  nation  is  engaged  in  the  war  the 
third  bloodiest  foreign  war  in  history-  and  it 
simply  does  not  have  the  billions  of  dollars  to 
spend  as  suggested  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  ClvU  Disorders,  even  if  this  were 
the  proper  answer,  which  is  open  to  consider- 
able doubt. 

Administration  action,  taken  in  concert 
with  other  nations,  to  halt  the  run  on  gold 
and  to  stabilize  the  U.S.  dollar,  has  been  only 
a  temporary  remedy  lor  tlie  crisis  which 
Nixon  mentioned.  Congress  is  aware  tliat 
there  must  be  severe  cutbacks  in  federal 
spending  to  accompany  ImpoEitlon  of  a  stiff 
tax  surcharge  If  the  budget  Is  to  be  balanced 
and   the  dollar  slide  halted  altogether. 

Enactment  of  appropriations  in  the  multl- 
bllUons  on  the  domestic  front  before  the 
Vietnam  war  can  be  brought  to  an  end 
would  perpetuate  deficit  linanclng  and  lead 
to  almost  certain  disaster. 

Offering  Instead  a  program  of  his  own  for 
"Job  banks"  and  bringing  private  enterprise 
Into  the  slum  areas  to  provide  decent  Jobs 
lor  Negroes,  the  former  Vice  President  quite 
obviously  was  laying  his  candidacy  on  the 
line. 

Until  now  in  the  campaign,  such  candor 
and  honest  approach  has  been  entirely  lack- 
ing. On  the  Democratic  side,  both  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy and  Sen.  McCarthy  have  been  too  busy 
with  their  campus  visitations  to  tackle  the 
subject  at  all.  Preoccupied  with  the  war. 
President  Johnson  has  dodged  it  and  has 
avoided  comment  on  the  Commission  rejxjrt. 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  may  an- 
nounce this  week,  speaks  glibly  as  usual  but 
fine  phrtises  do  not  solve  situations. 

Surely  it  must  be  dawning  on  Negro  lead- 
ers that  they  have  not  been  getting  the 
truth  and  nobody  can  know  better  than  they 
that  the  mere  spending  of  money  Is  not  the 
answer  to  the  anguish  of  their  people, 

Mr.  Nixon  displays  rare  courage  at  a  time 
when  demagoguery  is  rampant.  Unless  we 
miss  our  guess,  the  American  people  are  In 
a  mood  to  listen.  If  his  frank  and  open  stand 
compels  his  rivals  of  both  parties  to  face  the 
subject  with  candor  there  is  hope  that  as  a 
nation  we  shall  do  more  than  Just  try  to 
muddle  through. 


A  VITAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUE  IS 
AT  STAKE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  reported  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  its  views 
concerning  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 38,  which  declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
June  30,  1967,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
American  domestic  law,  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921  as  amended. 

The  Commission  report  took  cogni- 
zance of  this  conflict  and  noted  the  seri- 
ous constitutional  implications  raised  by 
the  Executive's  lone  action  In  altering 
present  standards  and  procedures  for 
making    determinations    of    the    unfait 


trade  practice  of  dumping.  In  a  speech 
before  tlie  Senate  on  April  4  I  outlined 
the  major  conclusions  of  the  repwrt  and 
again  recommended  that  we  take  action 
to  insure  this  matter  be  handled  in  the 
correct  constitutional  manner. 

I  would  like  now  to  brinp:  *o  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  letter  by  Nor- 
man Garland  which  appeared  in  the 
Wa.shinston  Post  for  April  20.  1968,  un- 
der the  title  "Dumpinpt  Code  Flap."  Mr. 
Garland,  recoRnizing  the  constitutional 
significance  of  the  Executive's  usurpa- 
tion of  congressional  authority,  is  re- 
plyinc  to  a  recent  Post  editorial  which 
had  essentially  taken  the  position  of  the 
administration  that  we  .should  ret  on 
with  implementation  of  the  code  in  spite 
of  the  lepal  and  con.stitutional  questions 
involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr.  Gar- 
land's letter  may  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  beinsj  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Dv.MPiNG  Code  Piap 

In  an  editorial  appearing  In  The  Wash- 
xngton  Po.ft  on  April  11.  you  discussed  the 
"Dumping  Ctxle  Flap"  and  expressed  views 
which  surprised  me.  The  fdltonal  showF  .i 
misunderstanding  of  the  U.H  domestic-law 
definition  of  dumping,  the  economic  defini- 
tion and  Impact  of  dumping,  and  the  effect 
f'f  the  new  International  Antidumping  Code 
upon  lntern;itlonal  trride.  Even  more-  Im- 
portant, however,  is  the  editorial's  failure 
to  recopnlze  the  main  issue  in  the  'Dump- 
ing Code  Flap." 

The  U..S.  Tariff  Commission.  In  one  of  Its 
most  carefully  considered  reports  of  recent 
years,  objectively  and  fully  analyzes  the 
Code,  comparing  It  with  the  US.  Anti- 
dumping Act.  A  majority  of  this  body, 
charged  with  enforcement  of  a  part  of  the 
Antidumping  Act,  has  concluded  that  the 
code  Is  in  direct  conflict  with  U.S.  donie.'^tlc 
law.  Assuming  this  concIu<?lon  tT  be  correct, 
the  Executive  Agreement  which  the  Us. 
entered  into  with  the  other  nations  which 
were  parties  to  the  Code,  would  be  held 
aivalid  and  Ineffectual  In  ctir  courts.  It 
Is  not,  as  you  allege,  "unfortunate"  that  a 
majority  of  the  Tariff  Comml.sslon  Is  of  this 
view:  rather.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Ad- 
ministration chose  to  enter  Into  such  an 
agreement  without  being  absolutely  sure 
that  such  agreement  ■w.-as  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  U.S.  law.  A  vita!  Constitutional 
issue  is  at  stake:  "Whether  the  President 
and  the  Executive  branch  has  the  poaer  to 
contravene  the  law  of  the  land  by  mere 
executive  fiat. 

To  'uegest  that  the  International  Anti- 
dumping C-ode  Is  good  and  therefore  Justi- 
fies U.S.  participation,  Is  to  pull  oneself  up 
by  one's  bootstraps.  If  the  Administration 
has  :;ot  acted  properly,  Its  difficulties  canr.ot 
be  cured  by  labeling  all  those  who  disagree 
"protectionists."  Nor  can  the  fundamental 
Issues  be  blithely  ignored  In  the  name  of 
free  trade.  Nor  .should  the  Executive  branch 
proceed  with  probable  unconstitutional  ac- 
tions rationalized  only  by  the  self-serving 
declaration  that  the  courts  ca.n  later  untan- 
gle the  matter. 

Dumping  is  \lewed  as  the  antithesis  cf 
free  trade  in  most  nations.  Dumping  consti- 
tutes an  unfair  trade  practice  in  Interna- 
tional trade,  and  under  US.  law  has  been 
found  to  be  harmful  with  or  without  a  con- 
spiracy or  predatory  Intent  Economists 
nearly  unanimously  agree  that  dinnplng  dis- 
rupts free  trade.  In  fact.  US.  businessmen 
could  be  heavily  fined  and  might  even  go  to 
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Jail  for  dfilng  In  dumMtlc  trad*  whtit  seme 
tvpes  ot  dumping  do  m  lnternaMi>n<U  trade 
While  bringing  an  unfounded  rhapge  of 
aumping  nrvight  very  well  «>nsutu'-e  4  non- 
Uir'.fT  trade  barrier,  dumping  Itaelf  is  a  far 
more    pernicious    barrier    u>    free    'rade 

NciRMAN  M  Oakland 

V^AsHINGTON 


NBCS  PROORAM      MAN  AND 

THE  SEA  • 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co  .  as  part  of  its  series 
on  the  future,  presented  on  April  19  a  1- 
hour  program  entitled  Man  and  the 
Sea  ■• 

The  program  was  a  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  exciting  pro-spects  the  sea  holds  for 
man  In  the  coming  decades  It  presented 
objectively  the  progress  *e  have  made  in 
exploiting  the  resources  of  the  oceans 
and  the  technological  and  political  prob- 
lems that  remain  to  be  solved  if  man  is 
to  realize  the  fuli  potential  of  the  oceans 
In  the  future 

I  was  particularly  pleased.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  the  recognition  t;iven  in  the  pro- 
gram to  the  International  legal  uncer- 
tainties that  exist  in  regard  to  ownership 
and  jurisdiction  over  ocean  :esources  It 
was  indeed  these  same  uncertainties  that 
led  me  last  month  to  introduce  in  the 
Senate  a  draft  Treaty  on  Ocean  Space 
I  find  it  most  encouraging  that  these  in- 
ternational problems  are  gaining  wide 
public  recognition 

As  one  who  has  a  deep  interest  in  the 
development  of  this  country's  oceano- 
logic  programs  I  want  to  commend  the 
television  network  the  producer  of  the 
program.  Mr  Craig  Fisher  Mr  Stan 
Rosak,  codirector  with  Mr  Fisher,  and 
Mr  Frank  McGe-?.  the  narrator,  for  a 
very  competent  presentation  of  a  broad 
and  complex  subject  By  focusing  atten- 
tion on  both  the  prospects  and  problems 
of  ocean  development.  NBC  has  made  an 
important  contnbution  to  public  under- 
standing        

THE  SECRETARY  OK  DEFE:NSE  AD- 
DRESSES THE  ANNU.AL  LUNCHEON 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  Presidtnt  I  iusk 
uiuiiumous  con.sent  that  an  interes-rii^.g 
and  thouf-'ht -provoking  address  by  Hon. 
Clark  M  Clifford.  Secretary  of  Defen.>e, 
before  the  aiuiual  lunchiHjn  of  tho  As- 
sociated Prt-ss  la^it  Monday  be  inserted 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
Address  by  Clvrk  M    Ci-irFORO    Secret  \ry  or 

Defense.    Betcre    .\nni-ai,    Lincheov    or 

THE    Assc'CiAiED    Press     New    York    Crrr. 

Ay'RlL  22.   1968 

Mr  Miller  Uwiies  and  gentlemen,  I  consider 
my  presence  here  ttidLiy  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  from  a  personal  stiUidpolnt. 

Not  only  liave  I  received  generous  and 
svmpathetio  treatment  by  the  press,  but. 
from  time  t<:i  time  I  have  proUted  greatly  by 
individual  contacts  with  prominent  mem- 
bers of  your  profession 

I  recall  clearly,  although  it  was  almost 
twenty-flve  years  ago.  when  I  first  arrived  in 
Wiishlngton  that  I  h.id  an  important  con- 
versation with  the  then  Dean  of  the  Washmg- 
ttin  correspondents. 


I  said  '  .sir  I  want  to  be  a  success  here 
and  I  hA\e  been  Uild  that  the  best  thing  to 
do     !3  Just  be  myself  " 

He  studied  me  for  a  f»w  moments  and 
then  said.  Young  man.  you  have  been  given 
very  bad  advice  ' 

It  IS  seven  weeks  today  since  I  first  walked 
inti'i  my  offlee  at  the  Pentagon  ;»nd  a.s.sumed 
the  duties  that  fall  to  the  ninth  .SecreUiry 
of  Defense  I  knew  then  that  the  duties  were 
to  be  arduous,  not  only  from  mv  own  p^st 
experience  in  government  but  al.so  from  mv 
I  lose  reading  of  the  newspjipers  which  were 
unstinting  in  their  idvlce  to  the  ninth  Sec- 
reUiry .ind  in  their  warnings  and  even,  on 
occasion,  in  tlieir  ccimpaisBlon 

I  had  learned  from  the  columnisi.s  md 
.knalysts  that  the  eighth  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  been  a  gentle  even  lovable  Dove  who 
was  stepping  .iside  for  a  bloodthirsty  old 
Hawk    me 

Knowing  that  the  credibility  of  these 
wnters  IS  beyond  question  I  worried  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  I  could  muster  .tbout  the 
dreadful  t-hlngs  that  I  was  about   to  do 

The  newspapers  told  me  of  many  other 
problems  that  I  was  facing  One  st^jry  out  of 
Saigon  summed  up  Vietnam  for  me 

It  said.  From  the  mist-shrouded  northern 
highlands  to  the  swamps  of  the  Ca  Mau 
Peninsula  the  news  is  bad — all  bad  " 

I  was  told  that  'My  Pentagon  '  was  using 
up  all  the  nation  s  gold,  that  I  would  shortly 
send  another  200,000  soldiers  to  the  war,  and 
that  the  ofUce  elevator  wouldn't  work 

Needless  to  say.  I  wasn  t  the  least  bit  dls- 
cour.oged  With  the  help  i>r  my  many  ad- 
visors- -even  including  those  working  for  the 
government — I  was  sure  that  I  could  at  least 
get  the  elevator  working 

Athough  I  would  wish  to  speak  to  you  to- 
day under  any  circumstances  with  ae  much 
candor  .is  p>o8slble.  there  now  exLsts  a  par- 
ticularly compelling  case  f<.>r  me  U>  do  so. 
without  concern  over  possible  political 
implications 

That  reason  Is  the  selfless  and  persijnally 
noble  decision  i->f  President  Johnson  volun- 
tarily to  remove  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
re-election  this  year  He  has  uiken  this  ac- 
tion in  order  that  he  can  deal  more  effective- 
ly with  the  peaceful  resolution  of  our  prob- 
lems, both  III  this  country  and  In  the  world 
It  was  an  unprecedented  act  of  Presiden- 
tial patnousm 

His  personal  renunciation  of  a  legitimate 
political  aspiration  in  the  cause  of  peace  evi- 
dences a  concept  of  duty  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  our  American  system 

History  will.  I  predict,  rank  this  extraordi- 
narily able  man  In  the  Itip  echelon  of  our 
Presidents— not  only  for  this  unique  disre- 
gard of  private  ambition,  but  because  no 
President  in  this  nations  history  has  accom- 
plished as  much  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights, 
education,  public  health,  poverty,  housing 
and  urban  development,  tind  conservation 
and  envlronmentiil  imprvivement. 

As  a  personal  matter  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  ad- 
ministration 

The  d.iy  before  yesterday  I  returned  from 
my  first  meeting  with  the  Defense  Ministers 
of  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  of  the  NATO 
countries  held  at  The  Hague 

This  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  expe- 
rience for  me  personally  for  It  constituted  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  effectiveness  with 
which  we  can  work  together  with  our  allies 
m  planning  a  Joint  defense  against  possible 
future  aggression 

I  was  impressed  by  the  open  and  free 
discussion  lunong  naltons  that  have  a  com- 
mon aim  m  finding  solutions  to  problems 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and 
trust 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  from  this  meeting 
there  emerged  a  better  collective  under- 
standing of  the  role  that  various  nuclear 
weapt.n  systems  could  play   In   the  event  of 


an  emertiency  The  pre.vence  of  both  nuclear 
weapons  and  conventional  forces  constitutes 
a  flexible  re,sp<inse  which  presents  a  strong 
deterrent    to  any   woukl-be   aggressor 

.Apart  from  the  fonnal  agenda.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  privately  both  with  my 
Dipfen.se  colleagues  and  with  other  Eviropeans 
who  had  no  official  status  I  found  that  many 
Europeans  had  questions  similar  to  those 
that  are  ral.sed  m  this  cfiuntrv  And  their 
questions,  .sometimes  .isked  oblUiuely  :iti(l 
-sometimes  quite  directly  centered  upon  this 
one  basic  subject  Is  .\merlcan  reallv  m  trou- 
ble'' They  wondered  whether  somehow  we  had 
become  a  stumbling  giant  unable  to  cope 
either  with  our  own  most  pressing  domestic 
problem  or  with  >)ur  most  acute  international 
ln\nlvement 

Our  European  friends  were  troubled,  as  our 
own  people  at  home  are  troubled,  by  the  cur- 
rent strife  In  our  cities  mul  the  status  of  our 
etTorts  in  Vietnam 

Thev  are  asking  whether  we  liave  lost  the 
formula  for  continuing  our  .social  progress 
without  unleashing  a  volatile  and  llery  in- 
ferno of  civil  dlsr>r(ler 

They  are  .asking  there  as  many  are  asking 
here,  whether  we  are  bogged  down  In  Viet- 
nam struggling  in  a  conflict  that  we  can 
neither  win  nor  abandon,  at  the  expense 
of  our  ability  to  cope  with  our  other  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  throughout  the 
world 

I  gave  them  the  answer  I  want  to  give  to 
you  today  America  Is  not  In  trouble  It  is 
steady  on  its  course  It  Is  making  progress 
Of  course  we  have  not  yet  solved  all  our 
problem.s.  either  foreign  or  domestic.  In  Viet- 
nam or  in   the  cities 

I  :ind  this  a  source  of  neither  humiliation 
nor  embarrassment  No  nation  in  history  has 
ever  solved  all  the  problems  of  humanity  We 
in  the  United  States  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  ol  our  record  This  nation  has  never 
been,  and  Is  not  now.  a  stumbling  giant 
Throughout  our  history,  it  has  had  the  faith 
and  the  courage  .ind  the  willingness  and  the 
,ibllltv  to  face  Its  problems,  to  meet  Its  chal- 
lenges and  work  towards  solutions  of  its 
dlfJirultles 

The  problems  of  the  past  have  not  been 
overcome  without  a  price  and  without  pain 

The  problems  of  today — those  facing  us 
both  in  the  jungles  and  rice  paddles  In  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  aging  and  crowded  centers  of 
American  cities — will  cost  us  dearly 

But  let  the  pessimists  and  the  doubters 
always  remember  this  We  have  the  resources 
and  determination  to  surmount  these  ob- 
stacles 

You  are  due  a  progress  report  on  our 
problems,  and  I  would  like  today  to  begin 
with  a  report  on  Vietnam 

In  Europe  and  here  at  home,  some  people 
continue  to  ask  why  we  have  concerned  our- 
selves in  what  they  term  the  backwaters 
of  Asia  .\nd  they  wonder  whether  this  in- 
volvement m  what  they  regard  as  an  internal 
Vietnam  conflict  Is  Inconsistent  both  with 
our  traditions  and  with  our  over-all  na- 
tional Interest.  ' 

They  ask  questions  which  are  even  more 
basic  They  ask  whether  we  can  ever  win 
or  even  disengage  from  Southeast  Asia  with 
our  national  honor  Intact 

My  first  answer  Is  that  I  believe  deeply 
In  the  necessity  for  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam We  are  assisting  that  brave  find  be- 
leaguered nation  to  tight  aggression,  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty  and  for  the  same  reasons 
that  we  extended  our  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key over  twenty  years  ago. 

This  is  m  the  tradition  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine  which  announced  twenty  years  ago 
that  we  would  help  defend  the  liberty  of 
peoples  who  wished  to  defend  themselves 

Where,  some  ask.  is  the  America  of  the 
.Marshall  Plan'' 

It  IS  in  South  Vietnam  today  carrying  on 
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the  same  tradition.  It  U  prorldlng  economic 
aid  to  help  put  thit  resolute  country  back 
on  Us  feet.  The  Marshall  Plan  performed 
precisely  the  same  mission  for  the  war-shat- 
tered countries  of  Europe  And  I  might  stress 
that  some  of  those  countries  have  no  larger 
a  population— and  Indeed  some  are  even 
smaller-    than  the  country  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  went  Into  South  Vietnam  In  force  In 
1965— when  It  was  on  the  verge  of  being  cut 
m  half  by  Hanoi's  intervention.  We  went  In 
to  save  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  when 
other  nations  would  not.  and  they  could  not. 

We  went  Into  .South  Vietnam  In  force  to 
provide  a  shield  behind  which  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  could  gradually  strengthen 
themselves. 

And  they  are  doing  so. 

They  :ire  calling  up  another  135,000  troops. 
And  they  are  going  to  take  over  more  and 
more   of   the  fighting. 

The  America  that  brought  NATO  Into 
being  Is  the  same  America  supporting  free- 
dom in  Asia  today — and  for  the  Asians,  not 
for  the  Americans. 

There  is  not  a  square  foot  of  South  Viet- 
nam that  we  want  to  keep.  There  Is  not  a  bag 
of  rice  in  South  Vietnam  that  we  need.  There 
Is  not  a  base,  nor  a  port,  nor  a  landing  field 
in  South  Vietnam  that  Is  going  to  remain 
American.  Our  aim  there  Is  Identical  with 
that  which  we  had,  and  will  continue  to  have. 
In  NATO.  We  want  only  to  assist  the  people 
of  the  area  to  acquire  the  ability  to  ensiu'e 
their  own  security. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  say  that 
the  prospects  .are  bleak  and  that  the  sltua- 
tliin   Is  hopeless. 

TTils  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that 
those  on  the  sidelines  have  been  without 
hope. 

There  were  many  who  were  faint-hearted 
about  Berlin  when  the  Soviets  blockaded  it. 
They  said  that  the  odds  were  against  the 
United  States  position  there,  that  the  city 
was  not  really  defensible,  that  It  would  be 
cut  off  and  strangled,  no  matter  what  we 
did — and  they  said  that  It  was  best  to  give 
up  gracefully  and  Jtist  get  out. 

Some  of  the  comment  I  hear  about  South 
Vietnam  has  the  same  ring  of  despair. 

Other  critics,  both  here  and  overseas,  ask 
why  It  is  that  we,  with  all  our  m^lUtary  might, 
cannot  defeat  North  Vietnam.  But  they  over- 
look the  point  that  we  are  not  attempting  to 
conquer  North  Vietnam.  We  are  not  trying  to 
destroy  the  government  In  the  North.  We 
Just  want  the  North  Vietnamese  to  stop  their 
aggression  against  the  South. 

Tills  nation  is  interested  In  a  free  Asia, 
Just  as  we  are  interested  In  a  free  Europe. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  see  ourselves 
as    the   policemen    of    the   world. 

We  have  no  illusions  that  we  have  the 
ability,  or  the  duty,  or  the  right  to  attempt 
to  settle  all  the  problems  of  the  world  by 
ourselves. 

But  there  are  areas  of  particular  American 
concern,  because  of  the  threat  they  present 
to  the  stability  of  the  world  upon  which  de- 
pends our  own  peace,  our  prosperity  and  our 
continued  opportunities  for  progress. 

So  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  our  Euro- 
pean friends  or  to  our  American  critics  for 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Vietnam. 

Let  us  meet  another  question  head-on. 
Some  ask  whether  we  In  fact  have  any  policy 
In  Vietnam.  They  question  whether  tbera 
Is  anything  other  than  the  dismal  prospect  of 
more  men.  more  money,  more  fighting  and 
more   death. 

At  the  time  I  assumed  office,  the  President 
ordered  a  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States  policy  and  programs  in  Vietnam. 

A  major  part  of  my  time  during  these  past 
weeks  has  been  occupied  with  that  review. 
The  results  were  clear  and  the  res'ults  were 
encouraging.  They  disclosed  that  Hanoi  could 


not  bend  South  Vietnam  to  Its  will  by  mili- 
tary force. 

We  concluded  that  Americans  will  not  need 
always  to  do  more  and  more,  but  rather  that 
the  Increased  effectiveness  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  its  fighting  forces 
win  now  permit  us  to  level  off  our  effort — 
and  in  due  time  to  begin  the  gradual  process 
of  reduction. 

Tlie  review  established  to  our  Eiitlsfactlon 
that  Southeast  Asia  is  not  for  us  a  "bottom- 
less pit." 

The  review  confirmed  the  Judgment,  al- 
ready reached  by  President  Thleu,  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  ready  to  take  on  more 
of  the  responsibility  and  to  carry  more  of  the 
military  burden. 

As  we  level  off  our  contribution  of  men.  we 
are  accelerating  our  delivery  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  of  the  most  modern 
weapons  and  equipment. 

We  are  increasing  their  supply  of  M-16 
rifles.  By  July  of  this  year,  all  combat  ele- 
ments of  the  regular  South  Vietnamese 
ground  forces  are  to  be  equipped  with  the 
M-16.  By  November,  1968,  100,000  more  M- 
16's  will  have  been  provided  to  the  Regional 
and  Popular  forces.  In  addition,  the  South 
Vietnamese  expanded  Airborne  Division  is  re- 
ceiving M-60  machine  guns.  M-79  grenade 
launchers  and  M-29  mortars.  The  shipment 
of  about  2,000  trucks  and  mere  than  6.000 
radios  Is  being  expedited. 

As  the  South  Vietnamese  gain  lu  military 
strength,  and  as  the  enemy  continues  to 
sustain  losses,  we  still  hope,  however,  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  Instead  of  a  military 
solution.  A  stable  peace  is  the  only  true  vic- 
tory for  Vietnam.  As  a  result  of  the  Pretl- 
dent's  actions  and  at  least  a  minimal  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi,  there  Is  some  reason  for 
hope.  America  has  always  held  out  its  liand 
in  peace,  hoping  our  adversaries  would  grasp 
It.  We  continue  to  hold  out  our  hand  today 
and  p>erhaps  the  fingertips  will  soon  touch. 

But  if  Hanoi  would  rather  fight  than  talk. 
or  elects  both  to  talk  and  flght.  the  record 
of  the  success  we  have  already  achieved 
shows  that  military  victory  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  beyond  Hanoi's  reach. 

The  attempt  of  the  North  to  take  over  the 
South  by  force  of  arms  has  been  prevented. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  acquired  the 
capacity  to  begin  to  insure  their  own  secu- 
rity through  their  own  efforts.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  help  the  South  exploit  these  suc- 
cesses, even  as  we  strive  for  peace  through 
other  means. 

In  summary,  we  are  fulfilling  our  commit- 
ment; we  have  helped  save  South  Vietnam 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  C!ommtinlst  ag- 
gression; we  have  helped  provide  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  an  opportunity  for  self- 
government;  and  we  have  helped  give  all  the 
population  of  non-Communist  Asia  reason  to 
hope  for  the  continued  security  essential  to 
their  freedom.  And  freedom — like  aggres- 
sion— is  contagious.  The  more  there  is  else- 
where, the  greater  the  chances  of  safeguard- 
ing your  own. 

I  suggest  that  many  present  critics  some 
day  win  applaud  our  stand  In  Southeast  Asia. 
But  we  do  not  seek  their  applause.  We  only 
ask  their  realism  about  the  problems  and 
prospects  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Equal  realism  is  demanded  In  the  assess- 
ment of  our  foremost  domestic  difficulty — 
racial  problems  and  civil  disorder. 

These  are  not  new  problems  lu  America. 
They  have  continued  throughout  our  na- 
tion's history.  We  are  paying  the  price  today 
for  failing  to  solve  them  earlier. 

One  must  regret  that  but  one  cannot  fall 
to  acknowledge  it. 

But  In  acknowledging  it  one  need  not  ac- 
cept the  spectre  of  a  nation  robbed  of  rea- 
son and  rationality,  of  riot  and  rage  sweep- 
ing every  American  city,  of  some  sort  of  un- 
controllable civic  Insanity. 


Ex.amples  of  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
do  not  establish  that  the  entire  nation  has 
lost  Its  way  in  a  tangled  Jungle  of  emotion 
and  extremism. 

Part  of  this  problem  was  solved  with  the 
Civil  War.  Part  was  solved  with  a  historic 
decision  of  the  .Supreme  Court  In  1954.  Part 
was  solved  a  decide  Liter  when  President 
Johnson  jiroposed  and  Congress  enacted  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  piece  of  legisla- 
tion on  civil  rlehts  ever  passed  by  an  assem- 
bly of  free  men. 

in  1965.  and  Ju.st  now  in  1968.  the  Pre.-;!- 
dcnt  achieved  the  passage  of  more  .'-weep- 
ing laws  in  this  fleld.  Indeed,  no  President 
since  Lincoln  has  accomplished  as  much' lor 
a  minority  proup  as  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  ferment  and  difficulties  in  the  country 
today  over  these  Issvies  are  not  the  sign  of 
failure,  Tliey  are  not  a  sign  that  our  national 
fabric  is  being  ripped  apart,  Thev  are  a  sign 
that  irrational  inequities  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Of  course  violence  and  destruction  in  our 
streets  cannot  be  condoned — and  no  sane 
man  condones  them.  But  neither  should  the 
causes  be  ignored. 

Of  course  law  and  order  must  be  main- 
tained. But  we  must  also  face  the  challeni^e 
and  eliminate  the  remaining  injustices  that 
condemn  some  citizens  to  an  environment 
that  breeds  despair  and  violence. 

America  has  met  similar  challenges  in  the 
past  to  the  lasting  betterment  of  all  our 
people  and  the  improved  ability  of  our  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  continuing  demands  of  a 
dynamic  society. 

One  such  epic  challenge  was  that  of  the 
labor  movement  M.my  today  overlook  the 
turbulence  and  trial  through  which  it  put 
our  .social  conscience.  Tlie  whole  long,  hard 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  working  man 
the  whole  rich  history  of  the  trade  union 
movement  was  attended  by  prophecies  of 
doom. 

In  that  period,  also,  .some  believed  that  .m 
Infection  of  violence  was  spreading  .tcrcss 
America.  Existing  statutes  were  challenged, 
strikers  and  strike-breakers  fcught  In  our 
streets,  debates  raged  over  rights  and  prln;l- 
ples  and  duties.  To  5ome  it  seemed  that  our 
country  was  being  torn  apart,  that  its  foun- 
dations were  being  shaken,  that  our  political 
Institutions  were  being  paraJv-zed. 

Men  were  killed  then.  Pamllies  suffered 
then.  The  nation  was  then  dlrtded  in  opinion 
and  emotions,  but  out  of  that  turmoil  and 
that  suffering  and  that  strife.  America 
emerged  as  an  example  to  the  world  of  liow 
management  and  labor  could  live  and  thrive 
and  progress  together.  In  bridging  these 
social  rifts  and  healing  these  social  wounds, 
our  country  became  stronger,  more  resilient 
and  more  resourceful  than  It  had  ever  been 
before. 

We  have  met  and  tolved.  in  this  generation, 
within  our  own  constitutional  processes, 
another  social  problem  of  equivalent  dimen- 
sions and  complexity.  TTiat  was  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930'e,  with  the  plight  of 
hopelessness  and  fear  it  spread. 

At  one  period,  every  bank  in  the  country 
was  ordered  closed  by  the  President,  ;ett 
panic  destroy  the  entire  financial  system 
overnight. 

One-fourth  of  our  tntire  working  papu;,i- 
tlon    was    unemployed. 

Fear,  be'wllderment  and  doubt  of  our  abil- 
ity to  stem  the  economic  paralysis  were  ;  rev- 
alent. 

Once  again,  it  appeared  that  our  problems 
were  threatening  to  tear  our  nation  apart 
and  some  predicted  that  the  free  economic 
institutions  under  which  we  live  would  1>€ 
overthrown   or  abandoned. 

But  we  met  this  challenge  as  no  stumbling 
giant  couid.  The  innovations  and  imaginative 
u.se  of  America's  vast  human  and  natural 
resources  left  U3  stronger,  more  resourceful 
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and   nr^re   progpmlTC  than  we  hud   been  in 
the  pre-deprrn<lCTn  Ijootn  years 

Y.>iin)?  Affluent  Amertrang  who  did  not  live 
t>ir'^"ii<h  the  depression  perlixl  cannot  Imag- 
ine what  It  wa.s  Ulte  And  there  will  oome  a 
;.:ne  when  yurikj  Anierlcans  of  .ill  races  - 
will  be  unable  to  cumprehend  what  Is  taltlnt? 
place  in  our  urban  nhettns  fxlay  For  the 
KhettiTS,  one  day,  will  be  gone  The  riots  the 
disorder,  the  violence  that  they  breed  will  one 
day  and  I  pray  one  day  soon—  be  over  and 
foricotten 

(jur  civil  riKhts  problem  pan  and  must  be 
s<l'fd  without  violent  revolution 

III  this  regard,  we  are  learning  more  about 
maintaining  law  and  order  in  our  cities  Spe- 
ciftcallv  we  are  learning  more  about  the  use 
of  supplementary  law  enforcement,  about  the 
best  way  th.a  National  Guardsmen  and  Fed- 
eral tr'H'ps  If  necessary,  can  help  local  and 
state  civilian  law  enforcement  authorities 
meet  their  problems 

In  our  society  enforcement  of  the  law  Is 
basically  a  civilian  responsibility  But  last 
vear  in  Detroit,  thousands  of  Federal  troops 
had  to  be  used  to  assist  the  pcUce 

We  have  learned  that  manpower,  not  (ire- 
power.  deals  best_  wrth  mass  lawlessness  We 
have  learned,  too  that  a  cvirfew  can  help 
greatly  in  preventing  ?l;«^he3  and  conflict  and 
pcwslble  blotKlshed 

This  year  in  Washington.  D  C  and  in  sev- 
eral other  cities,  we  applied  these  lessons 

Thousands  of  Federal  troops  -^  ere  involved 
B'.:  not  a  single  life  w;is  lost  due  to  any 
ac-;'in  by  thtise  Federal  troops 

We  continue  to  learn  as  we  continue  to  go 
forward 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  we  seek  the  an- 
swers to  the  myriad  problems  that  beset  us, 
there  is  one  ultimate  question  left 

And  that  is    What  :«  America  ' 

What  really  Is  this  country  that  brave  men. 
hope  blazing  high  in  their  hearts— once  called 
the  Sifw  World^ 

It  is  merely  a  geographical  location,  defined 
by    latitude    and    longitude  on   a   charf 

Or  IS  America  n<it  niore  profoundly  an  idea: 
an  .i.tlrmation.  deftm-d  politically  by  a  prlncl- 
p.f  uid  a  philosophy  that  have  fired  mens 
.i.^piranons  around  the  globe  for  nearly  two 
Cf'-.-ir;es 

f',r:i  ips  America  might  be  described  as  a 
dividing  line  in  the  i.nclent  argument  about 
man  and  his  purposes 

This  nation  Wiis  forged  m  a  furnace  of 
faith  a  faith  that  tree  men  w<iuld  prevail  no 
matter  what  the  struggle 

The  nations  fiber  was  strengthened  and 
teii.pered  by  the  battle  against  those  who 
ha.e  tried  to  impose  limits  on  the  nations 
beUft  m  Itself 

This  nation  has  found  power  in  welding  its 
people  together  m  a  common  dedication — not 
to  a  dreary  uniformity — but  to  a  daring  di- 
versity 

If  this  nation  is  characterized  by  any  single 
and  unique  quality  out  of  the  restless  welter 
of  opinion  that  a  devotion  to  democracy  de- 
mand.s.  It  is  the  stubborn  t)ellef  that  progress 
IS  our  destiny — both  Individually,  and  as  a 
society— and  that  no  barrier  to  that  destiny 
can  be  built  that  a  determined  America  will 
not  breach 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  nation  has 
never  had  much  time  for  the  past,  and  is 
forever  impatient  with  the  present 

From  the  very  beginning,  our  chosen  tlme- 
fr  true  was  the  fhture 

Our  motivating  force  has  been  to  fashion  a 
grt-..ter  prospect,  not  only  for  America,  but  for 
treo  men  everywhere 

We  have  faced  fearful  problems  in  the  past 
and  have  solved  them.  We  will  meet  those  of 
today  and  surmount  them 

As  for  tomorrow.  I  can  promise  only  new 
ana  even  more  complex  trials  In  the  glorious 
and  ever  ascending  Journey  on  the  path  to 
gre.  ter  human  progress 

F'T  those  to  whom  much  Is  given — much  Is 
expected.  ThanK  you. 


PAN  ANfKHICAN  MAKP:s  SIGNIf'I- 
CANT  CONTHIBrnON  TO  R  &  R. 
PROGRAM  FOR  VIETNAM  SOL- 
DIERS 

Mr  M1:RPHY  Mr  President,  a  com- 
mendable article  wiitleii  by  BUI  Proch- 
nau,  of  the  Seattle  Tlme.s.  one  of  the 
west  coasts  finest  writers,  has  recently 
been  called  to  m.v  attention  The  article. 
Vietnam  S<ildier  Can  Travel  Pmrn  War 
to  World  of  Lii.xury.  '  appeared  m  the 
Washintiton  Star  and  deals  with  our  rest 
and  recuperation  program  now  in  prog- 
ress in  the  Pacific  It  tells  <if  the  tre- 
mettdous  job  belnt;  done  to  airlift  our 
fightum  men  away  from  the  battlefronts 
when  their  time  comes  for  a  break  from 
combat  for  the  purpose  of  refreshin« 
and  n-vltalizint;  the  mind  and  body. 

As  the  article  indicates,  nothing  ever 
attempted  before  on  an  R  Jt  R  basis  can 
compare  with  opportunities  now  being 
atTordfd  our  men  to  '  .^ct  away  from  it 
all"  111  the  days  allotted  them.  As  every 
American  tigluinu  man  is  otTered  a  5-day 
•.acation  somewhere  near  the  halfway 
mark  of  his  1-year  tour  in  Vietnam  the 
obvious  desire  IS  to  ..:et  as  far  away  from 
the  honors  of  war.  as  quickly  as  po.ssible 
This  is  where  Pan  Am  has  stepped  in 
with  its  jet  fleet,  stalfed  with  their  pret- 
tiest and  most  charming  stewardesses, 
and  loaded  with  first-class  delicacies, 
usually  known  only  to  the  passengers 
who  book  themselves  first  cabin  '  Noth- 
ing is  too  goixl  for  the  men  on  R  &  R. 
and  so  Pan  Am  furnishes  them  with 
steak  and  ice  cream  midflii^ht  movies,  if 
possible,  and  an  aura  of  luxury  They 
are  jetted  away  to  one  of  several  loca- 
tions of  their  choice,  to  any  of  nine  of 
the  most  e.xotic  and  excitine;  cities  in  the 
Par  East  or  they  can  opt  to  travel  to 
Sydney  or  ;is  close  to  home  as  Hawaii 
The  airlme  also  offers  discounted  fares 
to  the  wives  or  parents  meeting  the  men 
in  the  islands 

Pan  Am  ongmally  donated  its  planes 
to  the  Government  for  a  token  payment 
of  SI  a  month  to  get  tiimgs  startt*d  and 
had  Its  R.  &  R.  airlift  in  operation  just 
3  weeks  after  the  Government  deci- 
sion to  start  the  proKram  The  airlift  is 
now  provided  through  a  nonprofit  con- 
tract with  the  Government  and  is  de- 
.scribed  by  men  who  nde  it  as  the  closest 
thing  to  heaven  they  can  imagine. 

Mr  President,  as  this  article  indicates, 
a  tremendous  job  is  being  done  by  this 
company  to  see  that  our  men  on  R  &  R. 
lack  nothing  enroute  to  their  brief  re- 
spite from  the  rigors  of  war  Pan  Am  even 
maintains  a  belter  on-lune  ratint;  on  its 
R.  &  R.  flights  than  most  airlines  do  in 
their  commercial  operations,  knowing 
how  disappointing  a  delayed  or  scrubbed 
flit'ht  would  be  for  these  eager  GI's. 

Problems  of  wartime  logistics  are  not 
new  to  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
The  Berlin  airlift  was  .iccomplished  with 
the  use  of  Pan  Am  s  jilanes  and  coopera- 
tion. The  Korean  airlift  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  Pan  Am's 
help.  In  World  War  II  Pan  Am  made  its 
entire  fleet  of  aircraft  available  to  the 
Air  Transport  Command  and  NATS  and 
scouted  the  sites  for  ,i6  airbases  as  well 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  times 
of  international  strife.  Pan  .\m.  like 
many  major  American  busuie-sscs,  can  be 


counted  on  to  step  forth  with  what  is 
npede<l  to  do  the  job. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  wrltt<?n  by  Mr. 
Prochnau.  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print<?d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vif:TN\M   Soi.oiER   Can   Travei    Fkom   War   to 

World  of  Li-xiry 

(By  William  W    Prochnau) 

Hong  Kong  — .ATtxander  the  Orrafs  war- 
riors took  their  rest  and  recuperation  where 
they  .'ould  find  It  along  tlie  battle  trail  to 
F'erwrt 

C.iesar's  legions  lived  It  up  In  conquered 
Ktiropean  villages,  spreading  Roman  culture 
.md  progeny  throughout  most  of  llie  civilized 
world 

The  luckiest  of  the  weary  American  G  I  's 
in  the  Second  World  War  could  hop  a  Jeep 
and  hump  down  to  the  Riviera  for  a  day  or 
two  away  from  hell 

Rest  and  recuperation,  a  soldier's  respite 
from  the  dirt  and  death  of  battle,  is  as  old 
as  war   Itself. 

But  none  of  those  earlier  soldiers  could 
have  imagined  R  i.^-  R  as  It  Is  today.  The 
.American  soldier  in  Vietnam  is  given  the  best 
money  can  buy  His  R  *:  R  not  only  is  no 
exception  but  probably  Is  the  best  example 

NINt    R     A    R.    LOCATIONS 

Somewhere  near  the  midpoint  of  his  one- 
year  tour  In  Vietnam,  every  American  fight- 
ing man  is  ofTered  a  tive-day  vacation.  But 
no  longer  does  that  mean  frolicking  In  a  con- 
quered village  or  hitch-hiking  a  Jeep  rule 
away  :rom  the  lines 

Todays  Q  I  is  given  a  choice  of  a  holiday 
In  any  of  nine  of  the  most  romantic  and 
exotic  cities  In  the  world  He  can  fly  6.000 
miles  to  Honolulu  for  an  Idyllic  rendezvous 
with  his  wife  He  can  tra\el  to  Sydney  where 
he  can  forget  the  war  briefly  in  a  sea  of 
.Australian  miniskirts  and  the  worlds  warm- 
est hospitality 

Or  he  can  chodse  Tokyo.  Hong  Kong.  Tai- 
pei, Penang,  Singapore.  Bangkok  or  Kuala 
Lumpur — each  an  Oriental  pearl 

Everything  about  R  &  R.  Is  luxurious  and 
designed  to  put  miles — mentally  and  physi- 
cally—  between  the  fighting  man  .iiid  his  war. 

The  luxury  begins  the  moment  .i  G  I  .'.teps 
aboard  the  .iirplane  The  prettiest  and  most 
charming  stewardess  of  the  Pan  American 
:ine  v^'lll  serve  him  steak  .md  Ice  cream  He 
might  get  an  in-filght  movie  and  surely  will 
get  all  the  first-class  accoutrements  expected 
by  any  sophisticated  traveler 

Tlie  air  travel  Is  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment through  a  no-profit  contract  with  Pan 
.Am  T-he  rest  of  the  R  (!«  R.  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  soldiers  thenvselves. 

But  they  find  discounts  at  most  of  the 
best  hotels  In  most  R  A;  R.  cities.  Restaurants, 
bars,  tour  guides  anfl  even  taxlcab  drivers 
knock  down  their  ptlces  ior  vacation  Cl  I  's. 

The  result  is  a  once-ln-a-llfetime  expe- 
rience, a  holiday  that  would  be  the  envy  of 
,iny  well-to-do  and  well-traveled  civilian 

T  don  t  know  who  dreamed  all  this  up," 
an  enlisted  man  said  here,  but  he  ought* 
get  a  medal  " 

FEW    PROBLEMS 

During  the  past  12  months  400.000  war- 
weary  servicemen  have  flown  into  another 
world.  That  great  exodus  of  young  .\nierlcans 
could  have  boen  fraught  with  problems— 
and  many  officials,  both  .American  and  for- 
eign, expected  trouble.  But  few  problems  have 
materialized  since  the  R  &  R.  programs  be- 
gan 21  months  ago 

The  Vietnam-era  soldier  is  one  of  a  new 
breed—  better  educated  and  more  sophisti- 
cated than  his  predecessors  like  any  soldier 
coming  out  of   war.   he  Is   likely   to  l<x)k  for 
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a  girl,  a  bar  and  all  the  high  living  he  can 
cram  Into  five  days 

But  today's  G  I.  Is  busting  up  far  fewer 
hotel  rooms  and  bars  than  his  father  did 
In  the  Second  World  War.  He  is  doing  much 
less  street  brawling.  And  he  Is  far  more 
likely  to  visit  a  palace  In  Thailand,  a  sheep 
ranch  In  .Australia  or  a  Shinto  temple  In 
Japan. 

T\\e  R  A:  R  program  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  American  officials  now  are  beginning 
to  add  up  ."-ome  unexpected  bonuses — most 
notably  the  chance  to  show  one  of  Amer- 
ica's best  faces  Us  youth.  In  a  part  of  the 
world  in  which  the  United  States  would  like 
to  woo  and  keep  friends. 

Commanders  say  their  troops  work  better. 
think  better  and  fight  better  after  R.  &  R. 
The  GI's  themselves  Just  count  the  days 
to  eligibility. 

For  the  fighting  man  who  takes  his  R.  & 
R  in  Honolulu,  it  Is  like  t)elng  ejected  from 
hell  into  paradise — and  getting  a  second 
lioneymoon  thrown  In. 

Wnlklkl  Beach  is  good-time,  wealthy,  peace- 
ful .America  at  play.  'Die  war  in  Vietnam 
simply  doesn't  exist  here. 

nONOI.ILU    MOST    POPULAR 

Every  month  7.000  .American  ffghtlng  men 
go  to  Honolulu  for  R  A:  R.  It  is  the  war's 
biggest  and  most  p<ipular  R  &  R.  center.  It 
Is  the  only  .■\inerlcnn  city  that  a  vacation- 
ing G  I  Clin  vl.slt  It  is  balmy,  tropical  and 
serene.  The  way  of  life  is  devoted  to  pleas- 
ure—a hedonistic  antithesis  of  the  life  the 
soldiers    temporarily    are    leaving   tiehlnd. 

But  hedonism  is  not  the  main  Hawaiian 
attraction  for  American  GI's  Hawaii  is  Just 
close  enough  to  the  mainland  for  a  rendez- 
vous with  the  girl  he  left  behind.  Almost  80 
percent  of  the  G.I  s  who  select  Honolulu  are 
meeting  their  wives  there 

The  cmotlon-Jarrlng  experience  of  meeting 
and  then  leaving  your  spouse  once  again 
causes  some  war-.<^epariited  families  to  decide 
against  Honolulu  for  a  second  honeymoon. 

Down  Linder,  in  .Australia,  R  &  R.  has  dif- 
ferent attr.ictions, 

rwenty-tuf  years  .icto  the  Yanks  charged 
InVj  Australia  for  their  first  taste  of  its 
unique  brand  of  h.ispitality. 

Rambunctious  .'.nd  eager,  they  came  away 
from  the  bloody  beach  landings  and  the 
bitter  jungle  fighting  of  the  Pacific  war  for 
a  few  days  of  rest  and  recuperation  in  a  land 
few  of  them  ever  had  seen  before. 

They  got  little  rest  :ind  they  did  little 
recuperotlng.  in  fact,  those  high-living 
Yanks  of  the  Second  World  War  Just  about 
tore  old  Sydney  Town  :ipart.  And  the 
Auslralian.«;,  rambunctious  themselves,  loved 
every  minute  ('f  it. 

Now  the  Yanks  are  coming  again  from  a 
dllTerent.  dirty  little  Jungle  war  in  Asia. 
When  the  word  got  out  last  fall  that  Amer- 
ican lighting  men  would  come  here  from 
Vietnam  for  rest  iind  recuperation,  memories 
of  times  past  prepared  Australians  for  an 
onslaught, 

THE     QUIET     AMERICANS 

nie  .'\ussies,  hoping  for  the  worst,  were 
a  little  dlfappolnted. 

The  new  Yanks  doffed  their  uniforms, 
donned  civilian  clothes  and  quietly  melted 
into  Sydney'.^;  teeming  crowds. 

"I  see  about  one  of  'em  a  week."  said  a 
t  ixi  driver  with  a  dismayed  look  that  re- 
Uected  a  lost  experience,  not  a  lost  fare. 

nie  .•\ustralians  have  named  their  guests 
the  'Quiet  Americans."  But  If  the  new 
.\inprican  .'loldier  is  more  subdued  than  his 
dad,  he  still  hasn't  lost  any  of  that  old 
cameraderle  with  the  Australians. 

Of  all  the  nine  cities  a  Vietnam  fighting 
man  can  visit  on  R.  &  R.,  Sydney  Is  the  one 
that  swamps  him  with  the  most  hospitality. 

Taxi  drivers  have  turned  off  their  meters 
and  taken  G.I.s  on  all-day  tours.  Australian 
families  are  on  waiting  lists  to  Invite  soldier* 


to  dinner.  And  ranchers  In  Atistralla's  "out- 
back" have  been  loiown  to  pay  a  service- 
man's air  fare  to  their  homes  In  the  Interior. 

When  a  G.I.  arrives  there,  he  is  greeted 
by  a  group  of  Australian  matrons  at  the 
R.  &  R.  center  in  a  downtown  hotel.  Tlie 
women  ask  each  visiting  soldier  what  he 
wants  to  do  in  Australia.  Most  of  the  requests, 
from  petting  a  kangaroo  to  visiting  an  Aus- 
tralian home,  are  filled  almost  immediately. 

While  the  married  men  head  for  Honolulu 
and  some  of  the  servicemen  are  flying  to  Aus- 
tralia, R.  iS:  R.  for  most  of  the  Vietnam  li^'ht- 
ing  men  means  five  days  m  one  of  seven 
Oriental  cities. 

ASIAN    ATTRACTIONS 

Each  Asian  center  has  its  own  spi'Ci.il 
attractions.  Pew  G.I.'s  are  disgruntled  if  tliey 
show  up  in  Kuala  Lumpur  instead  ol  Tokyo 
or  In  Taipei  instead  of  Bangkok  Still,  as  often 
as  possible,  the  G  I.'s  are  allowed  to  select 
the  site. 

So  a  G.I.  might  head  for  Tokyo  because  his 
biK  brother  extolled  Japan's  mama-san  repu- 
tation after  the  Korean  War. 

Another  might  choose  Hong  Kong  because. 
as  the  sailors  say.  it's  the  biggest  PX  in  the 
world.  They  come  back  carting  tape  recorders, 
cameras,  tailor-made  suits  and.  usually, 
hangovers. 

Few  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  Penang 
before  Vietnam,  but  now  that  Malaysian  city 
Is  a  favorite  among  the  Marines. 

Bangkok,  all  the  returnees  .say,  'ras  the 
friendliest  and  prettiest  L'lrls. 

Taipei  Is  picking  up  a  word-of-mouth  repu- 
tation as  the  most  underrated  of  all  the 
R.  &  R.  cities.  The  word  is  out  that  the  smart 
set  heads  for  the  Nationalist  China  capital. 

History  buffs  like  Singapore,  but  they  usu- 
ally Iind  more  than  liisUjry  there. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  more 
chances  for  trouble  in  the  rcst-:ind-recupera- 
tlon  program  in  the  Asian  cities.  Almost  all 
the  cities  are  risking  jioUlical  problems  and 
antiwar  demonstrations' Ijy  allowing  vlsitJi 
by  Vietnam  llghtin^  men. 

In  Hnng  Konu.  lor  instance,  where  the 
British  and  the  Communist  Chinese  have 
been  involved  in  :.n  eyeball-to-eyeball  con- 
front.stlon,  one  of  '.he  sorei)olnt-s  is  the  R. 
(fc  11,   program. 

.woiu  1 1  M0NSTR.ATI0NS 
But   most   of   the   G.I. '.a   are  smart   cnotit'h 
to  steer  a  v.-ide  cour.^e  around  ]>olitlcal  dem- 
onstrations. 

The  G.I.  who  is  cut  loose  for  five  days  In 
Bangkok  or  Taipei  or  any  of  the  Asian  cen- 
ters finds  plenty  of  opportunities  for  thera- 
peutic hell-raising — maybe  too  many  oppor- 
tunities to  suit  a  worried  Mom  back  home. 
But  almost  anyone  in  Vietnam  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  G.I  's  thinks 
that  R.  &  R.  hell-ralsing.  after  all,  is  the 
best  medicine  in  the  world  lor  a  war-weary 
American  fighting  man. 

There  is  no  one  in  Vietnam  any  more  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  his  "boys"  than 
the  Army's  4th  Division  chaplain,  a  rough- 
edged  and  crusty  Catholic  priest  from  Brook- 
lyn. Father  Joseph  Francis  Sheehan. 
'  Father  Sheehan  gets  a  little  sore  when 
someone  attaches  what  lie  calls  the  "stigma 
that  my  boys  are  all  off  sinning"  when  they 
are  on  R.  &  R. 

"You  can't  stop  a  man  from  going  to  hell 
if  he  wants  to  get  there,"  the  priest  says. 
"And  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
he's  in  a  little  town  in  Georgia,  in  the  city 
of  New  York  or  in  Hong  Kong." 

Father  Sheehan  says  that  R.  &  R  is  not 
just  Important  but  also  essential  for  the 
morale  of  the  troops. 

UNIQUE    AIRLINE 

Here  In  Hong  Kong  Pan  American  operates 
a  unique  airline  within  an  airline  that 
whisks  the  G.I.'s  out  of  the  war  and  into  the 
world. 


The  most  discouraging  thing  that  could 
happen  to  an  eager  G.I.  heading  for  R.  &  R. 
would  be  to  have  his  flight  scrubbed  or  de- 
layed seriously.  The  R.  A:  R.  airline  has  had 
ari  on-time  rating  of  between  90  and  92 
percent,  far  liigher  than  the  record  of  most 
commercial  airlines. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  almast  fiawless 
record  of  the  R,  &  R,  airline  belongs  to  a 
.soft-spoken  former  Pan  Am  jiilot  named 
Thomas  J.  Flanagan  Recently  named  Pan 
Am's  \lce  president  for  Far  East  operations. 
Flanagan  had  the  R  &  R  airline  in  opera- 
tion only  three  weeks  after  the  government 
derided  10  start  the  program 

And  the  stewardesses  have  developed  a 
rapport  with  their  passengers  that  \(iii  .--ce 
i.n  lew  commercial  flights. 

■Getting  on  a  plane  with  162  soldiers  is  a 
bit  unnerving  the  first  time."  said  Peegy 
Deuringer  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  "Y(ju  fxf>ect 
them  to  tear  everything  apart.  But  It's  Just 
the  opposite,  Thoy  aren't  rowdy.  They're  the 
must  polite  j>eople  you'll   ever  meet," 


DR  MUELLER.  OF  WISCONSIN.  AP- 
POINTED EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
OF  CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRICE  STABILITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Pies- 
ident  Johnson  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice  than  Willard  F.  Mueller  to 
be  Executive  Director  for  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability.  Dr.  Muel- 
ler has  had  a  highly  distinguished  career 
in  economics  and  is  eminently  qualifitd 
for  this  important  position. 

Following  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
from  1943  to  1946.  Dr.  Mueller  attended 
the  University  of  Wi.scon.sin  where  he  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees.  He  was 
awarded  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  economics 
from  'Vanderbilt  University  in  1955. 

Dr  Mueller  had  served  on  the  faculties 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  prior  to  his  ap- 
IJointment  in  1961  as  chief  economist  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bu.siness, 
House  of  Representatives.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  Chief  Economist  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Dr.  Mueller's  book  on  the  •Cliansinpr 
Structure  of  Food  Retailinc."  as  well  as 
his  many  professional  articles  in  the 
field  nf  industrial  organization,  demon- 
strate his  special  competence  and  know.!- 
edae  of  the  problems  involved  in  achiev- 
ing price  stability. 

In  his  new  jjosition  Dr.  Mueller  will  be 
responsible    for   planning    the    research 
and    staff   work    for    the    comiiiiltep,    is>-, 
well  as  the  conferences  to  be  :;pon:sorcd 
by  the  Cabinet  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
White  House  release  concerning  Dr. 
Mueller  be  ijrinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lelcase 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RErom, 
as  follows: 

ThK     Vv'lll-E    HOVbF, 

April  ]",.  lOdi. 
The  Prcsideiit  announced  today  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Willard  F,  Mueller  (,f  Wl:,;- 
consin.  currently  Chief  Economist  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  as  Executive  Director 
lor  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  St.iliility. 
In  this  newly  created  position.  Dr,  Mueller 
will  be  responsible  tor  planning  the  research 
and  staff  work  for  the  Committee,  .is  well  as 
the  conferences  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Cibl- 
uet  Committee. 
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Tlie  President  established  the  Ciblnet 
f'ommlt'.ee  on  Price  Stability  In  a  memo- 
rmcluni  issued  February  23  l&6fl  Tbe  meni- 
Ur*  of  tne  Coinnnlttee  <»re  trie  Secretaries 
I'f  Tre<i*nry  Cuninierre.  iind  Labor,  the  Di- 
rector o(  l&e  Budget,  ana  tbe  Chalrniaa  oT 
tlie  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  etUib- 
Uslilng  this  Committee  tbe  President  s<iid 

■  This  Cabinet  Commlt'.ee  retlecu  our  deep 
r  ucern  for  a  more  etlectl'. e  Qovernment  ef- 
('  ft  in  deaJini;  with  the  long-run  problems 
c:  inflation  Tins  step  will  fortify  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  ptiliclei  which  are  the  tirst  line 
<f  defeuie  against  inflation.  .\&  I  siild  In  tny 
t  inomlc  Report.  Existing  Go. ernment  OE- 
k:  i:ilz.ition  Is  not  efrectlve;y  suited  to  de.^l 
with  the  full  range  and  dimfcnslons  of  the 
problem  of  prices  '  We  niuat  develop  a  strong 
,uid  imaijinative  progr  ini  for  1968  and  sub- 
sequent years  through  he  worlc  of  thu 
Committee  This  progruin  is  Intended  Uj 
strengthen  free  market  Institutions." 

.Vs  Executive  Director.  Dr  Mueller  will 
w  TK  with  the  Chiirman  of  the  Council  qf 
Economic  AUviiers.  who  his  been  designated 
by  the  President  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  Committee  and  to  supervise  the  profes- 
sional stair 

BlOCB.VPHICAL    DaT.\    on    WiLLARD    P      MfELLER 

Willard  F  Mueller  was  born  in  Minnesota 
In  li>2D  After  serving  in  the  United  States 
Navy  from  1343  to  rj46.  he  attended  the 
University  of  Wlicorvsln  where  he  received 
his  B  S  i\nd  M  S  degrees,  and  Vanderbllt 
University  where  he  was  awarded  the  Ph  D. 
degree  in  ecinomlc^  in  1955 

Dt  Mueller  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  from  1954  until  lt»57 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from  1957  to 
1961  In  1961  he  served  as  Chief  Economist 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
House  of  Representatives.  US  Congress. 
Since  1961  he  has  been  Chief  Economist  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economies  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Dr  Mueller  has  also  been  a  Profess<irl$l 
Lecturer  at  American  University  and  a  visit- 
ing Professor  of  Economics  at  Michigan  Suite 
University  He  currently  is  a  part-time  staff 
member  in  the  Dejartment  of  Economics  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Dr  Mueller  has 
written  .%  book  on  fie  "Changing  Structure  of 
Fixxl  Retailing"  as  well  as  manv  professional 
articles  in  the  fleUl  of  industrial  urganizt- 
tion  and  public  policy  He  has  testified  fre- 
quently before  Congressional  Committees  He 
Is  a  member  of  the  American  Economic 
Association. 

Ill  1948  he  married  the  former  Shirley  Irene 
Liesch  of  Laona.  Wisconsin  Mr  and  Mrs 
Mueller  have  three  children  Keith,  age  14. 
Scott,  age  12.  and  Kay.  age  10  The  Muellers 
are  residents  of  Madison  Wisconsin,  and  cur- 
rently reside  at  504  O  Street.  S  W  .  W.ushm  j- 
lon    DC. 


NATIONAL  FIKE  SERVICE 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

M:  MURPHY  M:  President,  on  March 
13.  the  Senator  from  Washington  Mr. 
JacksonI  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 152.  which  would  designate  the 
second  Saturday  of  May  of  each  year  as 
Natii-inal  I-^re  Service  Recognition   Day. 

It  IS  most  appropriate  that  the  Nation 
pay  tribute  to  the  unselfishness  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  the  public  has  conie  to 
expect  and  receives  \\x>m  the  Nation's 
nrenien 

As  in  other  areas,  technology  has  c..>ine 
a  long  way  since  the  early  bucket  brl- 
*!ade.  Yet,  despite  the.-^e  advance.-;,  the 
key  to  successful  flref^ghtlng  remains  the 
individual    fireman.    His    devotion    and 


couratie.  .sometimes  in  the  face  of  impos- 
sible odds,  make  all  of  ns  rest  a  little 
easier 

Damage  from  the  recent  riots  which 
swept  the  Nation  was  mlnmiized  by  the 
prompt  respon.se  and  lonK  hours  sp«'nt  by 
the  firemen  in  saving  human  life  and 
property  These  events  help  to  under- 
score the  importance  to  .society  of  these 
dedicated  men. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  add  my  .sup- 
port to  the  joint  resolution,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  will 
take  early  ar.d  favorable  action  on   it. 


C.NNt.'TTICUr    DIVISION    OP    AAT.  W 
CHAMPIONS  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PPOXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  every  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
splendid,  patriotic  work  done  by  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.  Not  the  least  of  their  services 
has  been  the  championing  of  the  human 
rights  conventions. 

The  Connecticut  division  is  an  ex- 
cellent e-xample  of  the  fine  work  being 
done  by  the  AAUW  in  the  field  of  liuman 
riKhts.  The  members  of  the  Connecticut 
division  have  been  hard  at  work  interest- 
ing others  in  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
So  lar.  the  Conaecticut  branches  of  the 
YWCA.  United  Churcli  Women.  Council 
of  Churches,  and  UNA-USA  have  all 
pledjjed  their  support  to  work  for  the 
ratification  of  the  human  nyhts  treaties. 

The  Connecticut  division  of  tiie  A-AUW 
has  also  sent  a  letter  to  President  Joiin- 
son  and  Senators  Ribicoff.  Dodd.  and 
FuLBRiGHT.  amont;  others,  e.xpre.ssiiig  the 
divisions  view  o  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  letter  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beini,'  no  ob.)ection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NicKT  LrriKK 

Aprh.  16,  1968, 
President  Ltniv^n  B    Johnson. 
Senator  A3kam\m  Ribicoft 
Sen.itor  Thom\s  t>)DD 
Senator  Wiui.i.\ii  FVLSRiciir 

At  tlus  time  when  the  Congress  Is  faced 
with  ni-iny  decisions,  which  Involve  vast 
spending.  Senators  can  take  a  long  neglected 
action  With  no  .spending  needed 

On  behalf  of  the  2600  members  of  the 
Connecticut  division  of  the  Amencan  Associ- 
ation of  Umverilty  Women.  I  urge  tliat  the 
three  human  rights  convenuoas  an  genocide, 
political  rights  of  women,  and  forced  labor 
uow  In  committee  be  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ale  for  rarjflcatlon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Claire  FrLciiER.  President. 


ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  to- 
day marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
scheduled  .let  operations  at  Washington 
Natiorial  Airport  I  tielieve  it  ts  an  ap- 
propriate time  t<.)  evaluate  what  has 
happened  during  the  intervening  pe- 
riod and  what  is  now  being  proposed  for 
the  future. 

In  January  1966.  when  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  first  announced 
it  was  reversing  a  longstanding  policy 
banning  scheduled  jet  operations  in 
and  out  of   National   Airport.   I   voiced 


opposition  to  such  a  move  This  opposi- 
tion was  not  a  matter  of  mere  personal 
whim,  but  ratlier  it  was  based  on  facts 
and  reason  First,  the  F.AA  had  con- 
sistently maintained  that  National  Air- 
port was  not  safe  for  large  jet  aircraft. 
Second,  there  were,  and  still  are,  two 
underuiilized  .let  airport  f-iciiiiies  .serv- 
w.K  the  Nation's  Capital — Dulles  and 
Friendship  It  was  clear  that  National 
Airport  was  already  severely  over- 
crowded and  that  the  introduction  of 
jets  would  further  aiitiravaie  that  con- 
dition. Third,  it  was  immediately  ap- 
parent that  .lets  would  create  an  Intoler- 
able noise  problem  over  densely  pop- 
ulated areas  of  the  Washin;ton  metro- 
politan region.  In  response  to  citizen 
protests,  tlie  FAA  establi.,hcd  a  noise 
abatement  procedure  and  a  noise  moni- 
toring; system.  The  noise  abatement 
procedure  was  immediately  criticized 
by  the  Airline  Pilots  Association  and  has 
rarely  been  followed.  The  nionltonng 
system  resulted  in  a  whitewash  of  the 
jet  noise  problem.  Citizens  were  told 
that  jets  are  really  quiet.  Despite  such 
assurances,  r.owever,  school  cla.sscs  con- 
tinue to  be  interrupted,  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals are  subject  to  constant  noise,  and 
homeowners  are  continuing  to  protest 
this  unwarranted  intrusion  into  their 
daily  lives. 

Last  week  word  leaked  out  that  plans 
are  afoot  to  launch  a  campaign  to  make 
National  the  airbus  depot  for  Washing- 
ton. This  latest  development  was  too 
much  for  Washington's  Evening  Star 
whicii  originally  welcomed  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  jet  .service  to  National.  In  an  edi- 
torial the  other  day  entitled  "Enough  is 
Enough.  "  the  Star  stated  that  some 
major  airlmes  seem  unable  to-  abandon 
the  "irrational  dream  "  of  further  sub- 
stantial flight  Increases  at  National. 

I  avsk  unanimous  consent  to  place  this 
pertinent  editorial  in  tiie  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enough    Is    Enoui.u 

Washington  Natlcjnal  Airport  w.is  buUt  to 
handle  a  load  of  .ibout  4  million  passeiigers 
a  year;  the  volume  hu-t  year  exceeded  8  mil- 
lion This  in  lUHul!.  .IS  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia suggests.  Is  sufficient  reason  to  justify 
an  int<?nsincation  of  ellorts  to  divert  some  of 
National  s  flights  U)  Dulles  To  spfak  at  this 
point  of  substantial  further  flight  increases 
at  Jhitiona;  Is  preposterous. 

Yet  that  is  the  irrauonul  dream  that  some 
of  the  major  airlines  seem  unable  to  abandon. 
Their  campaign  is  by  no  means  new.  For  a 
long  lime  now.  the^  have  nourished  the  11- 
Ixislon  of  how  lovely  it  would  be  if  the  huge 
Jumijojels  ot  the  near  future  were  able  to 
lumber  Into  National,  disgorging  their  hun- 
dreds of  passengers  conveniently  on  tlie  door- 
step of  the  Capital.  According  to  one  report. 
a  recent  session  produced  the  idea  that  Na- 
tional's main  runway  might  be  extended  Into 
the  Potomac  River  in  order  to  make  this 
hope  a  reality. 

As  pointed  out  the  other  day  by  Charles 
Y.irborough.  The  Star's  aviation  editor,  how- 
ever, there  is  fortunately  nothing  to  suggest 
a  wavering  on  this  subject  by  Federal  .Avia- 
tion Administrator  William  F  McKee.  A  re- 
port will  be  forthconung  soon  on  improve- 
inents  at  National  which  Is  exp«>ctcd  to  deal 
with  facilitating  the  handling  of  the  present 
crowds  of  people    But  there  must  be  no  eas- 
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Ing  of  the  present  ban  on  larger  Jets  or  on 
hourly  limits  on  jet  use. 


ALL  ALONE  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
thought-provoking  editorial  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times  of  April  20  points  up  the 
burden  which  has  been  placed  on  tlie 
Federal  Resei-ve  in  attempting  to  stem 
the  rising  inflation  in  this  country. 

Without  the  exercise  of  long  overdue 
fiscal  discipline  in  the  form  of  budget 
reductions  and  increased  taxes,  however, 
it  is  doubtful  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
single-handedly  prevent  further  deterio- 
ration in  tlie  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  must 
work  in  concert  in  effort  to  stabilize  the 
economy  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
dollar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  question,  "All  Alone  With  the 
Federal  Reserve,  '  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  .Alone  With  the  Federal  Rf;sERVE 
The  Federal  Reserve  system  has  again 
flashed  the  red  alert  In  the  nation's  battle 
against  inflation.  But  the  only  weapon  it  can 
use  IS  inohet.iry  restraint.  The  weapon  was 
employed  again  this  week.  But  unfortunately 
Congress  continues  U)  sit  there,  deaf  to  the 
exhortations  of  the  administration  and  of 
most  economists:  That  tight  monetary  pol- 
icy, in  this  .situal.im  of  spirallng  inflation,  is 
Inadequate,  and  that  Congress  should  sign 
on  lor  the  duration  of  the  war  against  Infla- 
tion, It  couid  do  so  by  increasing  taxes  and 
by  imposing  a  priority  structure  on  the  fed- 
eral budget  that  would  establish  what  the 
nation  must  do  and  what  it  would  like  to 
do.  but  lor  nnancial  reasons,  cannot. 

Here,  we  will  avoid  the  technicalities  of 
the  issue  and  spenk  to  i)rinciple.  Suffice  to 
say.  credit  has  once  more  been  tightened, 
and  lor  obviously  sound  reasons.  On  the 
day  that  the  independent  Federal  Reserve 
made  us  move,  the  ch.iirmaii  ul  the  Presi- 
dents Council  of  Economic  Advisers  ex- 
plained the  necessity 

"/n  the  ab^rncr  o;  rax  action  or  a  btg  dose 
of  added  monetary  restraint,  an  excessive 
rate  of  economic  grouth  u-ould  be  in  pros- 
pect as  far  as  one  could  see  out  to  the 
horizon." 

At  the  horizon,  we  might  add.  there  is  a 
loud  and  sudden  drop  into  economic  chaos. 
The  peril  is  inilation.  and  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  scitaming  about  that  for  some 
time  In  the  absence  of  .my  real  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  labor  and  business,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
government  i  which  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  Congress  i — in  these  circumstances 
the  one  available  alternative  was  credit  re- 
straint. The  Federal  Reserve's  action  was 
thus  not  .1  great  surprise,  although  some  had 
expected  It  to  come  a  bit  later,  after  Con- 
gress had  had  time  to  consider  the  tax  and 
budget  matter  in  more  detail. 

But  the  Federal's  board  of  governors  seems 
to  be  as  skeptical  of  Congress  as  are  many 
citizens,  and  felt  it  could  not  wait. 

Thus  tlie  nation  finds  itself  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  some  two  years  ago  when 
tight  snonetary  policy  was  employed  but  Con- 
gress refused  to  go  the  tax-increase  route 
(and  Mr.  Johnson  refused  to  lead) .  The  seeds 
of  our  present  difficulty  were  then  cast  to  the 
winds.  The  dollar  has  suffered.  Every  citi- 
zen has  sufTored. 


But  Congress,  sublime  in  its  inactivity,  has 
refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  country  As 
unpleasant  as  credit-restraint  medicine  is.  it 
Is  far  better  than  nothing.  But  is  it  enough' 
That's  the  question  Congress  must  ask  Tlie 
answer  Is  obvious. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viniinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  alvsence  of  a  quorum, 

The'PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  followint;  Senatoi'S  answered  to 
their  names : 

I  No.  119  Leg  I 


Bartlett 

Holland 

Peai.soii 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Pell 

Bennett 

Inoiiye 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N  (' 

Ribicott 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Loii;;.  Mo. 

Rns.se  11 

Carlson 

LoiiK,  La 

Smith 

Clark 

McClellan 

Spai  kmaii 

Cotton 

McGee 

Talmadi;e 

Curtis 

McGoveni 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Moiiror.ey 

Tvdlr.KS 

Ellender 

Morse 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervm 

Moss 

Youni;.  N.  Dak 

Griienim,' 

Murpliv 

Yount;.  Ohio 

HlckeLloop^r 

M\iskU' 

Hill 

I'a'^tore 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAND  AND  WA- 
TER CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  stale. 

The  LEr.isL\TiVE  Ci.erk.  S.  1401,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservaiion  Fund  Act  of  196r>,  and  ior 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.'^ideralion 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President. 
I  n.se  in  .supiiort  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  .senior  colleague  I  Mr.  El- 
lender i. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  in  this  body 
oppo.ses  the  purpose  of  providing  large 
amounts  of  money  for  recreational  areas 
and  U)  provide  better  development  of  the 
recrc-itional  areas  we  already  have. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  it  clear 
that  we  favor  an  authorization  of  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  proceed 
wUii  the  full  and  complete  development. 
as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  made  avail- 
able, ol  tiie  recreational  facilities  of  this 
country. 

So  tilt-  amendment,  offered  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen- 
der .  would  make  it  clear  that  we  would 
aulliorize  the  amount  of  funds  icquesled 
by  the  .sponsors  of  S.  1401  to  be  ap))ro- 
priated  for  the  purpo.ses  that  the  spon- 
sors of  that  measure  request.  Where  wo 
take  issue  with  the  sponsors  of  that  bill 
is  that  wc  lielieve  it  is  bad  legislative 
practice  to  attempt  to  earmark  the  rev- 
enues to  be  derived  from  exploration  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  a  recrea- 
tion program.  In  that  respect  the  bill 
would  be  veiy  bad  law.  It  would  .set  a  bad 
precedent.  It  would  mortuage  the  future 
of  the  coastal  States  for  programs  having 
no  relation  to  the  origin  of  these  funds. 
On  that  basLs.  Mr.  President,  wc  feel 
that  the  bill  .should  'ue  amended  to  pro- 
vide lor  authorization.  As  one  Member 
of  this  body.  I  would  expect  to  vote  lor 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  .-.uuport  the 
authorization  to  provide  for  the  iniriioses 
.set  lorth  in  the  bill  and  the  purpo.-es 
indicated  in  the  committee  retiort. 
As  one  who  is  chairman  of  the  Coni- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Gore  1  is  ab.sent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI,  the 
Senator  from  M.mtana  iMr.  Mans- 
field!, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  1  Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI.  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  1  Mr,  Randolph!  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr,  Yarbor- 
oughI  are  neces-sarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  !  Mr.  Kuchel  i  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Y'ork  IMr. 
jAviTsl  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair ' .  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion     mittee  on  Finance,  if  need  be  I  would  even 


of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Anns  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Faniiln 

M-.ller 

AUott 

FoHK 

Moiidale 

Anderson 

Fo.lbritht 

Morton 

Baker 

r.nffin 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Harris 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hart 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartkc 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Hatheld 

SpOLC 

Case 

Hayden 

Stennls 

Church 

HoUint;s 

Symington 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Domlnick 

Mclntyre 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  in  the  chairs .  A  quorum  is  present. 


be  v.illinti  to  vote  for  a  tax  to  jirovide 
the  funds  to  advance  the  needs  of  recre- 
ation, as  v.ell  as  other  purpo.ses  that  we 
find  to  be  desirable,  if  the  funds  for  them 
,should  not  be  :idequate  for  the  i5urpo,'>e. 
But.  Mr,  President,  there  are  some  things 
that  lire  seriously  wrong  about  the  bill. 
Iiarticularly  wiien  it  comes  to  earmarking 
the.se  revenues  for  a  recreation  program. 
The  legislation  purports  to  dispose  of 
funds  which  are  presently  .subject  to  ju- 
dicial proceediniis  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  a  case  tJ 
which  the  United  States  and  Lou.siana 
arc  parties,  the  Court  is.  at  this  time, 
attempting  to  determine  the  location  of 
Louisiana's  coastline.  The  resolution  of 
the  question  of  just  where  this  coastline 
be.cins  is  es.sential  to  the  ultimate  de- 
termination of  which  party  owns  what 
part  of  the  offshore  lands.  Pending  the 
final  decision  of  the  Court  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  Senators  arc  aware,  the  funds 
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Tha  Preeldent  established  th«  Cabinet 
Coniinitte*  on  Price  StahUity  In  \  memo- 
rin<lum  LSMurd  Februarv  i3.  lurta  Trie  mem- 
bvn  of  :ne  Committee  xre  ' ne  Secret^rUa 
I'f  Tre;u>!iry  Commerce,  and  Latxir.  the  Di- 
rector or  Uie  Budget,  and  lixe  Cti.kinuiin  i>i 
the  Cutincll  of  Ecrincmic  Advisers  In  eetalj- 
h&hing  tills  Coounittee  rhe  Presidout  -uud 

■This  Cabinet  Ci.'mmU'.ee  reflect*  nur  dn-p 
r  iio>'rn  for  a  nior<"  eflectise  Oovi-rnmeut  el- 
fe  rt  '.n  detUin«;  with  the  loni^-run  problenu 
ol  mfl^iUon  This  step  will  furilly  our  flao»l 
and  monet.Ary  poln-ies  which  .»re  tiie  first  Ui^e 
i>f  defense  dKuiniit  infl.itlun.  A*  I  viid  in  my 
Eoonomlc  Repor'.  Existing  Go'.ernment  of- 
gdnizaiiim  is  not  erTectlvely  suited  to  detl 
with  the  full  run^e  an<l  Utmeii&ioiis  of  tile 
problem  of  prices  We  nuLst  cle'. -lop  a  sirorjK 
.tiid  imaginative  program  for  I'jiin  .uid  sui)- 
sequenc  years  through  he  work  uf  this 
Committee  This  progrum  is  intended  Jo 
strengthen  Tree  nurket  institutions  ' 

A.S  Executive  Director.  Dr  Mueller  will 
*  r-i  with  the  Ch.xinniui  ot  the  Council  df 
Et'  !!'  inic  Advisers,  who  h.is  been  desli;natdd 
by  the  President  to  ootirdlnitte  the  work  df 
the  Committee  wid  to  supervise  the  profrj- 
si'>nHl  iiAiT  I 

Bl'.CK.VPHIf  *L    Data    on     WILLARD    P      MfELLBR 

WiK.ird  P  Mueller  wns  bom  in  Minnesota 
In  1925  After  serving  m  the  United  St.ntts 
N.ivy  from  134.1  to  1946,  he  .ittended  ttle 
University  of  Wisconsin  where  he  receivad 
his  B  S  iind  M  3  degr(H?s.  ;ind  V.mderbllt 
University  where  he  WM  .iwarried  the  Ph  D 
deifri-e  .n  economics  in  1965 

Dr  Mueller  was  on  the  f.icultv  of  the 
University  of  California  from  1984  until  U>97 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  fn>m  1957  to 
IJ61  In  1961  he  served  <vb  Chief  Economi$t 
jf  the  Select  Conxmittee  on  3muU  Busmeas, 
H 'Use  of  Representatives.  U3  Congress. 
Since  V)<^1  he  has  been  Chief  Economist  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

Or  Mueller  has  also  been  a  Prof ess< 'r1»l 
Lecturer  at  Ameri'.-un  University  and  a  visit- 
ing Professor  of  Etunomics  at  Michigan  SUite 
Uiiiversity  He  currently  is  a  par^-time  staif 
member  In  the  Department  jf  Economics  at 
the  Umversity  of  Maryland  Dr  .Mueller  has 
written  a  book  on  the  •Changing  Structure  *f 
P'Hxl  Retailing"  .as  well  as  mnnv  professional 
articles  in  the  field  of  industrial  .irganlz*- 
tion  and  public  p<.>llcy  He  has  testified  fre- 
quently before  Congressional  Committees  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Economic 
.^asoclatiun. 

In  1948  he  married  the  former  Shirley  Irene 
Liesch  of  Laona.  Wisconsin  Mr  and  Mrs 
Mueller  have  three  children  Keith,  nge  14. 
Scott,  age  12.  and  Kay  .it;e  li  The  Muellers 
are  residents  of  Madison  Wisconsin,  and  cur- 
rently reside  .it  5o4  G  Street.  S  W  ,  W.ishmg- 
t<.in.  DC 


5AnON.\L   VUiE  SERVICE 

RECOGNITION   DAY  ! 

Ml-  MUKPHY  Mr  President,  on  March 
13.  the  Senator  from  Washincton  i  Mr 
JacksonI  introduced  Senate  Joitit  Reso- 
lution 152.  which  would  designate  the 
second  Saturday  of  May  of  each  year  as 
National  B'lre  Service  Recognition  Day. 

It  IS  most  appropriate  that  the  Nation 
pay  tribute  tu  the  unselfishness  and  deyq- 
tion  to  duty  that  the  public  has  comt.'  to 
e.xpoct  and  receives  t:-vm  the  Nation's 
liremen 

.■\s  in  other  areas,  technology  has  come 
a  long  way  since  the  early  bucket  bri- 
gade Yet.  despite  these  advances,  the 
key  to  succe.s.sful  rtrefighting  remains  the 
individual    fireman.    His    devotion    and 


courage,  somellnies  in  the  face  of  impo.s- 
sible  odds,  make  all  of  us  re.st  a  little 
easier 

Damage  from  the  recent  rlot.s  wfilch 
swept  the  Nation  was  intnimi/ed  by  the 
prompt  response  and  long  hours  .->p<iit  by 
the  firemen  in  saving  human  life  and 
property  These  events  help  Uj  under- 
score the  importance  to  sooety  of  these 
dedicated  mm. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  the  Joint  resolution,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  will 
take  early  and  favorable  action  on  it. 


C'NNE.'^TIiTC  :     iJlVISIi  N    C'F    AAl  W 
CH.\MP!f,NS  HITMAN  RIGHTS 

M:-  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
know  that  every  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
.^plendid,  patriotic  work  done  by  the 
American  A.ssoclatlon  of  University 
Women.  Nut  the  least  of  their  services 
has  been  the  championing  of  the  human 
nglius  conventions. 

The  Connecticut  division  is  an  t'.\- 
cellent  exai.iple  of  the  fine  work  being 
done  by  the  .AALPA'  in  the  field  of  human 
rights.  The  members  of  the  Connecticut 
division  liavc  been  hard  at  work  interest- 
ing others  m  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
So  ^ar.  the  Coiuiecticut  oranches  of  ilie 
YWCA.  UniU'd  Church  Wometi.  Council 
of  Churciu-s.  and  UNA -USA  have  all 
pledged  their  support  to  work  for  the 
ratification  of  the  human  rights  treaties 

The  Connecticut  division  of  the  AAUW 
has  also  sent  a  letter  to  President  Joim- 
son  and  Senators  Ribicoff,  Dodd.  and 
FuLBRicHT,  among  others,  expre.ssing  the 
division's  view  o  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions. I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  m  .he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pruite<l  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Night  Lrrmi 

Apiin.  1»5.  1»68 
President  Lyndos  B    Johnson. 
Senatcr  Abrahau  Kibicoff 
Sen.itor  Tiiom^s  I>>od 
Senator  Wiu.iam  Ftjliirioiit 

At  this  ume  when  the  Congress  Is  faced 
with  many  decisions,  which  involve  vast 
spending.  Senators  ca.n  take  .i  long  neglected 
action  with  no  sf>endlng  needed. 

On  behalf  of  the  2S00  meml»<rs  of  the 
Connecticut  division  of  the  .American  Associ- 
ation of  University  Women.  I  urge  that  the 
three  human  rights  conventions  on  genocide. 
political  rights  jf  vvi.)men.  and  forced  labor 
now  m  o-nrunittee  be  presfnted  to  the  Sen- 
ale  .'or  rautlcatlon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CiJkiRB  PtnciiEB,  President. 


ENOUtiH   IS   ENOUGH 

Mr  BKEWSI-EK  Mr  President,  to- 
day marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
.sciuduled  let  operations  at  Washington 
National  .Mrport  I  tjelieve  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  evaluate  what  has 
happened  during  the  intervefiing  pe- 
riod and  what  is  now  being  proposed  for 
the  future. 

In  January  1966,  when  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  first  announced 
it  was  reversing  a  longstanding  policy 
banning  .scheduled  jet  operations  in 
;uid   out   of   National    Airport,    I   voiced 


opposition  to  .nucIi  i  move.  This  opposi- 
tion was  not  a  ir.atur  oi  mere  personal 
whim,  but  rather  ;t  wus  based  on  facts 
and  reason  First,  the  F.\A  had  con- 
^latt-ntly  maliitaiiitd  llu.t  .National  .Air- 
!x>i  t  vvas  not  sale  for  laige  .let  aircraft. 
Set^ond.  there  were,  and  still  are.  two 
i:.(irrui:li/ed  jet  airport  fiicilitie.s  serv- 
ing the  Nation's  Capital — Dulles  and 
FYiendship  It  was  clear  that  National 
Airport  was  already  severely  over- 
crowded and  that  the  introduction  of 
jets  would  further  aggravate  that  con- 
dition, lliird.  it  was  immediately  ap- 
;jarent  that  lets  would  create  an  intoler- 
able noise  pioblem  over  densely  pop- 
ulated areas  of  the  Wa.«-hin /ton  metro- 
politan region.  In  nsponse  to  citizen 
!)rotests.  the  F.\.\  eslabh.  hcd  a  noise 
abatement  procedure  .uid  a  noise  moni- 
tonn.;  system.  The  noise  abatement 
procedure  was  immediately  cntlclzrd 
by  the  Airline  Pilots  .Association  and  has 
rarely  been  followed.  The  inonitonng 
sy.'.tem  resulted  in  a  whitewash  of  the 
jet  noise  problem.  Citizens  were  told 
that  jets  are  really  quiet.  Despite  such 
a.ssurances,  however,  school  cla.sses  con- 
tinue to  be  interrupted,  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals are  subject  to  c<-)nstant  noise,  and 
homeowners  are  continuinL;  to  protest 
this  unwarranted  inLmsion  into  their 
daily  lives. 

Last  week  word  leaked  mit  that  jilans 
are  afoot  to  launch  a  campaign  to  make 
National  the  airbus  depot  for  Washing- 
ton This  latest  development  was  too 
much  lor  Wivslilngton  s  Evening  Star 
which  onginally  welcomed  the  introduc- 
tion of  let  service  to  National  In  an  edi- 
t<3rial  the  other  day  entitled  Encmgh  is 
Enough.  '  the  Star  stated  that  some 
major  airlines  .seem  unable  to-  abandon 
the  "irrational  dream  "  ol  further  sub- 
stantial (light  increases  at  National. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  this 
pertinent  editorial  m  the  Reccird 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Enocch    Is    Kn  'f  .1! 

Washington  National  Airport  w.is  built  to 
handle  a  load  of  about  4  million  possetigers 
a  year;  the  volume  last  year  exceeded  8  mil- 
lion. This  m  Itself,  .us  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia suggests,  is  sufflclent  reason  to  justify 
an  intensihcatlon  of  efforts  to  divert  some  of 
Nationals  nights  to  Dulles.  To  -speak  at  this 
point  of  substantial  further  flight  Increases 
at  Matlonal  is  preposterous. 

Yet  that  is  the  irrational  dream  tliat  some 
of  the  major  airlines  seem  unable  to  abandon. 
Their  campaign  is  by  no  means  new.  For  a 
long  time  now.  th^'  have  nourished  the  il- 
lusion of  how  lovely  It  would  be  if  the  huge 
jimibojets  ol  the  near  future  were  able  to 
lumber  into  National,  disgorging  iheir  hun- 
dreds of  passengers  convemenlly  on  the  door- 
step of  the  Capital.  Aixording  to  one  report, 
a  recent  session  produced  the  idea  tliat  Na- 
tlonals  main  runway  nught  be  t-xtended  into 
the  Potomac  River  in  order  to  make  this 
hope  a  reality 

As  pointed  out  the  other  day  by  Charles 
Yarborough.  The  Star's  aviation  editor,  how- 
ever, there  i.-  fortunately  nothing  to  suggest 
a  wavering  on  this  subject  by  Federal  Avia- 
tion Adnuntstrator  WlUlam  F  McKce.  A  re- 
port will  Ije  forthcoming  soon  on  improve- 
ments at  National  which  Is  expected  to  deal 
with  facilitating  the  handling  of  the  present 
crowds  of  people.  But  there  must  be  no  cas- 
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Ing  of  the  present  ban  on  larger  Jets  or  on 
hourly  limits  on  Jet  use. 
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ALL  ALONE  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr,  President,  a 
thought-provoking  editorial  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times  of  April  20  points  up  the 
burden  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  attempting  to  stem 
the  rising  inttation  in  this  country. 

Without  the  exercise  of  long  overdue 
fiscal  discipline  in  the  form  of  budget 
reductions  and  increased  taxes,  however, 
it  is  doubtful  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
single-handedly  jsrevent  further  deterio- 
ration in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  must 
work  in  concert  in  effort  to  stabilize  the 
economy  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
dollar. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial m  question.  '.Ml  Alone  With  the 
Federal  Reserve."  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.^LL  .\LONf:  Wirii   I  HE  Ffderai.  Reserve 

The  Federal  lieserve  system  has  again 
fl.ished  the  red  alert  in  the  nation's  Ijaltle 
against  inHatlon  But  the  only  weapon  it  can 
use  13  monetary  restraint  The  weapon  was 
employed  again  this  week  But  unfortunately 
Congress  continues  to  sit  there,  deaf  to  the 
exJiortatlons  of  the  admini.stratlon  and  ot 
most  economists:  I'hat  tight  monet.iry  pol- 
icy, m  this  .'■ituaticn  of  spiraling  inflation,  is 
inadequ.Ue,  and  tliat  Congress  should  sign 
on  lor  the  duration  of  the  war  against  Infla- 
tion 11  could  do  so  by  Increasing  taxes  and 
by  imposing  a  priority  structure  on  the  fed- 
eral bud^jei  lliat  would  establish  what  the 
nation  must  do  and  what  it  would  like  to 
do.  but  for  financial  reasons,  cannot. 

Here,  we  will  avoid  the  technicalities  of 
the  issue  and  speak  to  principle.  Su.'lice  to 
say.  credit  lias  once  more  been  tightened. 
and  for  obviously  sound  reasons.  On  the 
day  that  the  independeiit  Federal  Reserve 
m.ide  lis  move,  the  ch.orman  o:  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  .Advisers  ex- 
plained the  necessity: 

In  the  absence  vt  las  action  or  a  big  dose 
of  added  monetary  restrauit.  a?i  excessive 
rate  of  economic  grou-th  irould  be  in  pros- 
pect as  far  as  one  could  see  out  to  the 
horizon.' 

At  the  horizon,  we  might  add.  there  is  a 
loud  .ind  sudden  drop  into  economic  chaos. 

The  peril  is  inflation,  and  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  sciraraine  about  that  for  some 
time.  In  the  utasence  of  .my  real  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  labor  .'ind  business,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
government  i  which  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  Congress) — m  these  circumstances 
the  i->ne  a\ailable  alternative  was  credit  re- 
straint. The  Federal  Reserves  action  was 
thus  not  a  great  .surprise,  although  some  had 
expected  it  to  come  a  bit  later,  after  Con- 
gress had  had  time  to  consider  the  ti.v  and 
budget  matter  in  more  detail. 

But  the  Federals  board  of  governors  seems 
to  be  as  skeptical  of  Congress  as  are  many 
citizens,  and  felt  it  could  not  wait. 

Thus  the  nation  finds  itself  in  a  situation 
slmil.ir  to  that  of  some  two  years  ago  when 
tight  monetary  policy  was  employed  but  Con- 
gress refused  to  go  the  tax-increase  route 
(and  Mr  Johnson  refused  to  lead)  .  The  seeds 
of  our  present  difficulty  were  then  cast  to  the 
winds.  The  dollar  has  suffered.  Every  citi- 
zen has  .-ufTered. 


But  Congress,  sublime  in  its  inactivity,  has 
refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  countrv  .As 
unpleasant  as  credit-restraint  medicine  is.  it 
is  far  better  tlian  notlilng.  But  Is  it  enoujjh' 
That's  the  qviestion  Congress  must  ask  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Viniinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  su;;gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  followins  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No   119  Leg  I 

Bartlett  Holiar.d  Pear.son 

Bayh  Hruska  Tell 

Bennett  I::ouye  Prouty 


Bocps 

Jackson 

rroxmire 

Burdick 

Jordan.  N  t' 

HibicotT 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Lonj;.  Mo. 

U>is.s<-ll 

Carlson 

Lone.  La 

Smith 

Clark 

McClellaii 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McGee 

Talmadac 

Curtis 

MrGovern 

Thurmoiid 

Dirksen 

Monroi-ev 

T\  du.L's 

Ellei-der 

Morse 

Williams.  Del 

Ervin 

Moss 

Youiic.  N  Dak 

Clrueniii« 

Muiphv 

Yoiini;,  Ohio 

Hickei-loop^'T- 

Muskie 

Hin 

I'astore 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  fi oni  Tonnes- 
see  I  Mr.  Gore!  is  ab.sent  on  otficial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  1  Mr.  Kennedy! .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Lavsche).  the 
Senator  from  M.mtana  i  Mr.  Mans- 
field 1,  the  Senator  from  Minnp.-^ota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI.  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  :  Mr.  Randolph  1 .  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucHl  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  !  Mr.  Kuchel  I  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTs]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  ■Virginia  in  the  chair'.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
ths  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Fani.ln 

Miller 

Allott 

Fonc 

Mondale 

Anderson 

I-Tilbriiiht 

Morton 

Baker 

Oriffin 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Harris 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hart 

Scott 

Byrd.  \'a. 

Hartkc 

.Smathers 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

.Spor.cr 

Case 

Havden 

.Stenr.ls 

Church 

HoUlr.BS 

Svmington 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Dodd 

Macnuson 

Williams,  N  J. 

Dominick 

Mclntyre 

Eastland 

Metcaif 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNCS  in  the  chairs .  A  quorum  is  present. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAND  AND  WA- 
TER CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  slate. 

The  Leglslntive  Cierk.  S  1401.  a  hill 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  ahd  Water 
Con.servation  Fund  -Xct  of  1963.  and  Uir 
other  puri>oses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considerati m 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  .support  of  tlie  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  senior  colleague  I  Mr.  El- 
lender 1  . 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  in  this  body 
opposes  the  jiurpose  of  liroviding  large 
amounts  of  tnriney  for  recreational  areas 
and  to  ijrovide  better  development  of  the 
recreational  ni'eas  we  already  have. 

Tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  it  clear 
that  we  favor  an  authorization  of  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  proceed 
with  the  full  and  complete  development, 
as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  iiiade  avail- 
able, of  tlie  recreational  faci'.itie.-:  of  this 
country. 

So  tilt  amendment,  offered  by  ilie  i-en- 
ior  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr  Ellln- 
der  .  would  make  it  clear  that  we  would 
authorize  the  amount  of  funds  requested 
by  the  sponsors  of  S.  1401  to  be  apiiro- 
priated  tor  the  ijurposes  that  the  spon- 
sors of  that  measure  lequert.  Wliere  '.xe 
take  issue  with  the  sponsors  of  that  bill 
is  that  we  believe  it  is  bad  lemslative 
practice  to  attempt  to  earmark  the  rev- 
enues to  be  derived  from  exploration  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  a  recrea- 
tion program.  In  that  respect  the  bill 
would  be  veiY  bad  law.  It  would  set  a  bad 
precedent.  It  would  morfjage  the  future 
of  the  coastal  States  for  programs  having 
no  relation  to  the  origin  of  these  funds. 

On  that  basis.  Mr,  President,  we  feel 
that  tlie  bill  should  i>e  amended  to  j>ro- 
".ide  for  authorization.  As  one  Member 
of  this  body.  I  would  expect  to  vote  for 
the  appropriation  of  lunds  to  support  tlie 
authorization  to  provide  tor  the  ijurijoses 
.set  lorth  in  the  bill  and  the  purpo:-es 
indicated  in  th.e  committee  report. 

As  one  wlio  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  if  need  be  I  would  even 
be  williiia  to  vote  for  a  tax  to  ijrovide 
the  funds  to  advance  the  needs  of  rc-crc- 
ation.  as  v.'cll  as  other  ijurposes  tliat  ■.'.e 
find  to  be  desirable,  if  the  funds  for  them 
should  not  bo  :idcquate  for  the  purpo.se. 
But,  Mr,  President,  there  are  some  thm:Js 
that  are  seriously  wvov.'i  about  tlio  bill. 
liarticularly  wlien  it  comes  to  enimaikmg 
these  levenues  for  a  recreation  i:)ro2ram. 
The  lecislalion  purports  to  dispose  of 
funds  which  arc  ijresently  subject  to  ju- 
dicial j>roccedi!V2s  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  a  case  tJ 
which  the  United  States  and  Lou.siai.a 
are  parties,  the  Court  is.  at  this  time, 
attempting  to  determine  the  location  of 
Louisiana's  coastline.  The  resolution  of 
the  question  of  Just  where  this  coastline 
bei^ins  is  cs.sential  to  the  ultimate  de- 
termination of  which  party  owns  v.l.at 
part  of  the  offshore  lands.  Pendina  the 
final  decision  of  the  Court  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  Senators  are  aware,  the  funds 
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yielded  from  the  disputed  area  are  de- 
pcsitcd  In  a;i  r'scro*  account 

This  escrow  account  has  now  «r<iwn  to 
a  biUion  dollars  and  Increases  every  day 
While,  to  be  sure,  not  all  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  revenues  are  held  in 
escrow,  a  suostarUial  part  of  these  pro- 
ceeds are  so  encumbered  and  will  re- 
main so  until  released  by  a  decision  of 
the  Court  Despite  this,  the  bill  before  us 
would  Include  these  impounded  funds  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  determined  to  own  them 

I  submit.  Mr  President,  that  it  is  not 
sound  policy  m  lemslato  the  disposition  of 
property  rights  the  ownership  of  which 
Ls  stiJl  subject  to  judicial  determination 

A  second  objection  which  I  have  to  the 
method  used  in  this  bill  to  derive  the 
needed  revenues  is  that  the  normal  ap- 
propriating process  is  lareely  bypassed 
and  instead  a  procedure  which,  if  not 
exactly  'baclc  dtwr  ftaancing."  is  what  we 
mi^ht  call  fuading  through  an  unlocked 
side  door  S  UOl  dedicates  approximate- 
ly $100  million  a  year  for  the  first  3  years 
and  $200  million  a  year  for  the  followinjf 
2  years  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
revenues  to  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  which  is  primiuly  a  fund  to 
provide  additional  recreation  facilities 

This  is  a  total  nf  $700  million  over  a  5- 
year  period  This  money,  once  deposited 
in  this  fund,  would  be  subject  to  appro- 
priation by  Congress  before  It  could  be 
spent  for  the  purproses  set  forth  in  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of 
1965  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
.iubjecting  of  this  money  to  the  control  of 
Ccinuress  before  leavinR  the  fund  is  an 
empty  se'^ture.  since  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  Congress  will  be  compelled 
to  either  appropriate  the  full  amount  in 
the  fund  or  see  the  money  accumulate 
and  remain  unused  I  cannot  believe  that 
Congress  wishes  to  hamstring  Itself  in 
this  way  I  cannot  believe  that  we  want  to 
tie  the  hands  of  out  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees by  passing  to  them  a  locked 
strongbox  that  only  one  key  will  open  I 
doubt  that,  at  a  tmie  when  the  Nation  Is 
at  war  and  faces  the  i^reatest  budgetary' 
deficit  In  its  history,  with  urgent  and 
justifiable  demands  for  more  and  more 
funds  to  cure  the  plethora  of  domestic 
Ills  we  face.  -  should  proceed  to  deny 
Congress  flexible  access  to  this  $700  mil- 
lion for  use  as  prudently  set  priorities 
dem^.d. 

For  example,  if  our  boys,  who  are  fight- 
ing a  war  m  Vietnam,  needed  to  be  pro- 
vided with  weapons  to  flght  that  war,  I 
doubt  if  Congress  would  want  a  law  on 
the  statute  books  which  provided  that  we 
could  not  use  revenues  derived  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  provide  for 
that  war  or  to  provide  weapons  for  the 
men  to  defend  them.-^elves  because  we 
had  locked  that  fund  up  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Or  1'  someone  wanted  to  be  paid  for 
performing  a  contract  for  the  Federal 
Government.  I  doubt  that  we  would  want 
to  say.  "We  cannot  pay  tiie  bill  we  owe 
you.  t)ecause,  while  we  have  the  money 
on  hand,  we  have  the  money  locked  up  to 
provide  fur  more  land  for  parks  and 
recreational  purposes  I  doubt  that  Con- 
gress would  want  to  do  that. 


When  someone  present^'d  his  Govern- 
ment bond  and  asked  to  be  paid  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  owed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  like  to  establish  a 
procedure  which  said.  "I  am  sorrv-;  we 
cannot  pay  the  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt  because  we  have  locked  the  money 
up  m  a  fund  far  beyond  its  immediate 
needs  to  be  used  exclusively  for  recrea- 
tional purposes." 

Li  other  words,  recreation,  like  the 
poverty  program,  the  urban  develop- 
ment program,  the  flood  control  pro- 
gram, the  navigation  program,  the  pro- 
gram for  development  of  our  re.sources,  a 
fireat  number  of  fine  programs  which  I 
could  list  here,  should  be  considered  on 
il.s  merits,  the  priorities  should  be  judged, 
and  the  extent  U)  winch  Federal  resources 
could  be  devoted  to  its  purposes,  as  well 
as  others,  should  then  be  determined. 

I  notice  tiiat  the  spoiviors  of  the  meas- 
ure. In  the  committee  heannKS,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  committee  report, 
made  a  groat  deal  of  (he  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  not  appropriated  cnoui;h  money 
for  recreational  purposes,  as  indicated  by 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act. 
That  is  not  the  fault  of  tlic  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  If  more  money  liad 
been  asked  for,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Loiustana  would  have  been  willing  to  vole 
for  it,  and  I  think  a  numt>er  of  the  rest 
of  us  would  have  been  willing  to  vole  for 
it  But  if  Congress,  in  its  judgment,  did 
not  thmk  enough  of  the  program  to  vote 
the  amoimt  of  money  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  believe  we  should  have  voted,  if  Con- 
gress did  not  place  that  high  a  priority 
on  the  program,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  deficit  of  more  than  S20  billion,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  having  to  cut  back  on 
programs  for  health  and  welfare,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  being  asked  right  now 
to  vote  a  big  tax  increase  for  the  people 
of  the  country,  can  It  be  said  that  we 
have  such  a  surplus  of  funds  that  we  can 
dedicate  the  re.sources  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tlnent.al  Shelf  to  recreation''  Can  we  jus- 
tify doing  this  when  we  cannot  find  funds 
to  provide  for  greatly  needed  and  e.ssen- 
tlal  activities  in  this  country?  I  doubt 
that  Congress  would  want  to  hamsiiing 
itself  m  that  fashion. 

May  I  say  furtlier  that  to  buy  the  artiu- 
ment  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  that  we 
must  dedicate  a  huge  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
to  recreational  purixjses,  and  to  the  piu"- 
chase  of  more  land  in  pursuit  of  such 
purjjoses,  because  Congress  has  been  too 
niggardly  in  appropriating  funds  for  that 
purpose  in  the  past.  is.  in  effect,  for  Con- 
gress to  vote  a  condemnation  of  itself. 

■We  did  not  vote  enough  money  for 
this  purpose,"  Congress  would  m  effect  be 
saying,  ■and.  that  being  the  case,  we 
want  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  tlie  re- 
.sources to  be  produced  in  tlie  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  to  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  but  this  very  worthy  purpose  of 
recreation." 

Some  time  ago.  some  Senators  wanted 
to  dedicate  the  resources  of  the  Out«r 
Continental  Shelf  to  education,  and  they 
mustered  a  very  substantial  vole  in  sup- 
port of  that  view.  That  happened  when 
we  were  debating  the  tidelands  bill,  or 


Uie  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  bill.  It  was 
felt  by  Congress  that  the  resources  of  the 
area  should  go  Into  tlie  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and, 
as  part  of  the  general  revenues.  Con- 
gress could  then  decide  the  best  use  to 
make  of  the  income  from  the  resources 
of  these  lands  which  constitute  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

I  must  confe.ss.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  !-eci'lved  the  impression  from  time 
to  time  that  some  people  view  the  rev- 
enue from  oil  produced  beyond  a  State 
boundary  as  just  a  pot  of  gold  that  .some- 
body has  found  out  there  at  the  end  of 
the  rairibow.  for  which  no  one  paid  any- 
thing. They  would  like  us  to  regard  it  as 
.sort  of  like  gold  coins  dropping  from 
heaven  that  nobody  knew  what  to  do 
with,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  dedicate  them  Ui  this  or  that 
u.se 

Mr.  President,  why  should  not  the.se 
revenues,  presentl>  accruing  to  the  Gov- 
eniment  of  the  United  States,  be  spent 
the  same  as  other  revenues  accruing  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States? 
Whv  should  lliey  not  be  used  in  whatever 
manner  Congress  may  please,  to  meet  all 
national  needs,  all  national  priorities, 
m  whateMr  amount  Congress  may  litul 
to  be  uselul  for  this  purpose'.^ 

An  argument  that  can  be  made  to  the 
contrarj'  is  that  there  is  sometimes  a  con- 
nection between  a  particular  inirpose  and 
the  funds  that  come  to  be  dedicated  for 
that  purix)se.  We  have  seen  such  special 
connections.  It  was  contended,  when  we 
undci  t<X)k  to  build  a  national  Interstate 
Hlgtiway  System,  that  we  should  increase 
the  gas<5line  tax.  Tliat  tax  is.  In  effect,  a 
u.->er  tax  on  those  who  use  the  highways; 
and  so  it  was  argued,  with  good  logic, 
that  that  money  should  be  dedicated  to 
bmlding  highways.  People  who  !)aid  that 
gasoline  tax  would  know  that  they  were 
then  paying  for  more  highways  and  for 
better  highways. 

That  kind  of  dedication  can  be  well 
understood.  It  Is  more  understandable 
to  a  taxpayer  when  he  Is  called  upon  to 
pay  a  high  tax  on  gasoline,  since  he 
knows  that  he  Is  paying  the  tax  for  the 
hurhway  he  is  driving  on;  and  it  is  found 
to  be  more  acceptable,  in  some  instances, 
on  thai  basis. 

The  committee  .seeks  to  find  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Outer  Continental 
Shfli  and  the  national  parks  and  recrea- 
tional activities  In  Its  report.  It  says,  on 
page  2  of  the  report: 

The  committer's  recommendnltoii  regard- 
ing the  use  iif  a  pCrtlon  nf  the  receipts  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  J.uids  iis  .in  addi- 
tional sovirre  of  revenue  to  fln.iiice  the  out- 
doi3r  recreation  programs  authorized  l:iy  the 
Land  und  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  is 
based  on  Uie  fully  tenable  proposition  that 
the  revenues  from  one  natural  resource 
wluch  belongs  to  all  the  people^ 

Now,  get  this.  Mr.  President — 
that  tlie  revenues  fnjm  one  natural  re.?ourre 
whicii  belorgs  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States— in  this  instance  a  depleting  re- 
source— should  be  reinvested  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  and  developments  which  be- 
come a  part  of  the  permanent  estate  of  the 
Nation  for  the  use,  benefit,  and  enjoyment 
of  all  its  citizens  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. 
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Mr.  President,  on  that  committee 
serve  a  number  of  very  able  Senators  who 
come  from  States  where  the  Federal 
Government  owns  large  amounts  of  land. 
The  revenues  from  those  lands,  from  the 
timber  resources  and  the  oil  and  gas  be- 
neath those  lands,  can  equally  be  re- 
garded as  a  natural  resource  belonging 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  in  years  past,  Congress  has  found  a 
higher  use  for  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  minerals  under  those  federally  owned 
public  lands  than  to  put  them  to  recrea- 
tional uses.  The  higher  use,  in  the  main, 
has  been  to  take  the  depleting  resources 
that  have  been  developed  from  those 
lands,  and  use  the  revenues  thus  derived 
to  build  power  facilities,  to  capture  the 
waters  of  the  streams  that  flow  through 
or  within  the  areas,  to  build  irrigation 
stnictures.  and  to  make  arable  arid  lands 
wliich  would  otherwise  be  nonproductive, 
so  that  when  the  resource  is  depleted, 
there  will  be  something  there  to  take  its 
place.  People  can  then  live  on  the  land, 
fai-m  it.  and  make  income  from  It.  They 
can  make  It  productive. 

A  Federal  program  of  that  sort  is  di- 
rected toward  those  States  where  large 
amounts  of  Federal  land  are  located. 
This  is  a  better  use.  because  it  takes 
the  depleting  resource  and  uses  the  in- 
come from  it  to  develop  the  same  geo- 
graphical area  that  is  being  depleted. 

I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  the 
siwnsors  of  this  legislation  that  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  itself  is  a  vEist 
resource  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
can  be  claimed  to  belong  to  all  people 
of  the  United  States,  should  not  be  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  It  should  be  used  con- 
structively for  development  of  Its  re- 
sources, so  that  when  those  resources  arc 
gone,  we  may  have  not  just  a  polluted 
site  or  an  eyesore  for  the  country,  but 
instead  a  great  national  asset  that  may 
continue  to  produce,  and  from  which 
people  can  make  their  livelihood  when 
they  can  no  longer  work  it  to  produce 
oil.  pas.  phosphates,  sulfur,  and  other 
minerals  from  the  sea. 

Some  day.  those  resources  will  be  gone. 
Some  day.  I  have  no  doubt,  we  will  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  the  majority  of  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  that  the  enormous  resources  of 
the  ocean,  those  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  United  States  in  particular, 
should  be  developed,  and  that  the  prece- 
dents set  by  the  reclamation  laws,  that 
took  the  revenues  of  that  development 
and  reinvested  them  in  providing  re- 
.sources that  would  last  for  many  years. 
if  not  hundreds  of  years  and  indefinitely 
into  the  future,  if  they  were  developed 
and  iDroperly  used,  should  be  followed 
in  seeking  to  find  higher  purposes  for 
these  revenues  than  to  dedicate  them  to 
recreation. 

That  is  something,  however,  that  would 
have  to  depend  on  the  judgment  of  Con- 
press.  And.  if  such  a  decision  should  be 
reached,  at  least  it  should  follow  the 
sound  conservation  principle  that  we 
would  first  use  revenues  from  those  re- 
sources to  repair  the  damage  done  to  it 
by  exploiting  it  and.  second,  would  use 
the  revenues  to  develop  something  that 
could  be  put  there  when  the  resources 


that  are  being  depleted  have  been  taken 
away  and  are  gone.  In  that  way  we  will 
have  something  that  people  can  use  in- 
definitely into  the  future  to  provide  in- 
come and  opportunity  for  the  people.  In 
other  words,  the  resources  of  the  sea 
do  not  constitute  merely  a  pot  of  gold 
that  somebody  locked  onto.  They  are  a 
God-given  asset.  They  were  intended  to 
be  used  by  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  written  is  a 
wrong  step  in  the  right  direction.  To 
accomplish  an  altogether  salutary  end. 
it  would,  in  an  unnecessary  way,  make 
meaningless  our  normal  appropriating 
process  and  would  absolve  Conpress  of  its 
responsibility  to  plan  and  carry  out  an 
active  and  direct  role  in  the  fiscal  proc- 
esses of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  will  not  dv.ell  further  on  this  lioint. 
.since  my  senior  colleague  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI,  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  has  already  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  point.  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  strongly,  however,  that  the 
method  proposed  here  to  finance  this 
fund  is  imprudent,  unwi.se.  and  wholly 
unnecessary.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
for  linking  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
revenues  to  the  needs  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  and  .should  the 
sponsors  agree  to  an  amendment  .sever- 
ing this  ill-conceived  cormection  and 
proceed  through  normal  channels  to 
fund  this  worthy  program.  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  their  good  cause. 

There  are  other  and  ijcrhaps  more 
compelling  reasons  for  refusing  to  link 
up  offshore  mineral  revenues  with  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fimd.  There 
can  be  no  valid  argument  for  tying  the 
two  together. 

As  I  understand  the  argument  ad- 
vanced in  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying S.  1401.  there  is  clearly  no  justi- 
fication in  terms  of  sound  fiscal  planning 
for  bypassing  the  normal  Appropriations 
Committee  procedures  of  this  body.  As  a 
result,  the  argument  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  rests  entirely  upon  the  creation 
of  a  fictional  connection  between  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the  need  of 
our  citizens  for  recreational  facilities. 
Tlie  proponents  attempt  to  justify  the 
tapping  of  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  re- 
ceipts and  the  dedicating  of  them  by 
maintaining  that  this  connection  repre- 
sents sound  conservationist  policy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorrj' 
that  I  was  not  present  to  listen  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  the  very 
begirming.  However,  I  gather  that  the 
pending  bill  proposes  to  use  fimds  de- 
rived from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
in  the  interior  of  our  countrj-. 

Does  the  able  Senator  noit  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  bit  more  logical  to  use  these 
funds  to  enhance  the  ocean  resources? 
For  example,  I  can  see  many  uses  that 
will  be  derived  from  oceanography.  One 
would  be  to  clear  up  the  pollution  in  our 
waters,  not  just  the  rivers,  but  also  the 
oceans. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  and  impressed 
by  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yesterday  about  the 


pollution  of  Waiklkl  Beach  by  oil.  Tlie 
elimination  of  this  pollution  would  be 
one  use  for  which  the  moneys  could  be 
expended. 

I  am  personally  very  much  impre.s.sed 
by  the  potentials  of  oceanosraphy.  It  has 
been  reported  that,  with  the  employment 
of  the  ijroper  techniques  in  this  field,  the 
fish  catch  would  be  Improved  100-fold. 
It  has  been  said  furthermore  that  there 
are  enough  food  and  ininernls  in  the 
ocean  bed  to  supply  mankind  for  time 
immemorial. 

Would  the  Senator  oiipo.se  any  move  to 
earmark  these  moneys  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ocean  resources? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  .seem  to  me  that  the  first  order  of 
IMiority,  if  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
earmarking  the  funds  derived  from  the 
depleted  resources,  would  be  to  put  some- 
thing in  the  place  of  what  we  are  takinrr 
away.  If  we  are  talking  about  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea  and  the  resouiccs  from 
beneath  the  sea.  we  certainly  would  not 
want  to  leave  the  sea  as  one  big  cesspool 
with  more  dead  fish  fioatinp  on  the  sea 
than  were  swimming  in  it.  We  would  not 
want  to  leave  it  .so  i)utiid  that  people 
dare  not  go  .swimming  in  it  or  enjoy  it. 
We  would  want  it  to  be  useful. 

The  first  jjiinciple  of  con.servation  is 
that  from  the  beginning  we  should  re- 
pair the  damage  done  from  the  time  we 
start  to  exploit  tho.se  resources. 

Let  us  take  one  simple  example.  The 
sea  is  suffering  horrible  pollution.  Tlie 
pollution  covers  a  large  area.  The  cur- 
rents move  the  pollution  around.  One 
area  suffers  from  pollution  for  a  while 
and  then  later  it  is  not  quite  as  bad. 
However,  some  areas  stay  polluted  con- 
stantly at  the  present  time. 

I  have  but  to  refer  the  Senator  to  the 
Potomac  River  flowing  past  the  Nation's 
Capital.  If  the  child  of  the  Senator  fell 
in  that  river,  the  Senator  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  the  child  to  the  doctor 
immediately  and  have  the  child  exam- 
ined. The  doctor  would  be  well  ad\iscd 
to  put  the  child  in  the  hospital  for  a 
week  or  two  for  fear  that  he  had  acquired 
tjTDhoid  or  hepatitis. 

The  Potomac  River  was  once  a  valu- 
able asset.  When  President  John.son 
signed  the  bill — for  which  there  was  very 
meager  funding — to  do  something  about 
pollution,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  proudly  walked  out 
from  the  White  House  and  .swam  in  the 
Potomac  River  where  the  Washington 
Monument  now  is.  which  would  be  within 
easy  walking  distance  from  the  White 
House. 

Sometimes  an  oil  well  comes  in  with  a 
fanta.slic  pressure  from  below  the  .sea 
that  blows  all  pipe,  tubing,  and  ca.sing 
into  the  air.  and  it  costs  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  pet  down  and  counterbuild  it  so  as 
to  shut  off  the  flow  of  oil  into  the  .sea. 
While  that  is  being  done,  oil  is  coming 
out  under  thousands  of  iwunds  of  pres- 
sure !5er  .square  inch.  The  entire  area  is 
filled  with  pollution.  It  is  brought  under 
control  eventually. 

When  people  find  oil  under  the  sea  or 
land,  they  put  that  oil  in  tankers,  some 
of  which  hold  as  much  as  100.000  gallons 
of  oil.  SometiiT.es  those  tankers  are  de- 
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stroyed  during  war  At  other  times,  the 
ravages  of  the  sea  breaks  a  tanker  in  two 
Airplane  pilots  have  reported  oil  slicks 
as  large  as  100  miles  wide  and  3  or  4  miles 
long. 

Recently  an  oil  slick  drifted  onto  the 
coast  of  England  They  had  a  bad  season 
as  a  result  of  that  They  could  not  swim 
or  enjoy  tb.at  recreatKjnal  area  because 
the  water  was  filled  with  oil  which  liad 
floated  in  from  the  ocean 

If  one  wants  to  exploit  the  resources 
of  the  sea  he  should  first  repair  the 
damage  that  is  beint;  done  by  producing 
the  oil  around  tuid  moving  the  oil  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  oil  is  not  produced 
from  the  sea.  but  the  pollution  of  the 
sea  IS  tjecommg  greater  and  greater 

I  would  say  that  if  a  big  oil  sllrk  that 
WIS  miles  wide  washed  up  ^n  Waikiki 
Beach  and  stayed  there  for  a  few  months. 
the  economy  would  sutTcr  greatly  be- 
cause people  who  waiited  to  go  there  and 
enjoy  the  recreational  facilities  of 
WaUclkl  Bt«iu-h  and  the  other  goigemis 
beaches  of  H.twail  would  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  them    Die  beaches  would  be  ruined. 

Mr  INOUYE  We  would  have  t  >  apply 
for  disaster  funds. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  That  is  about 
the  size  of  it 

Furthermore.  Mr  President  Mr  SroNc 
In  the  chair  ■ .  as  the  Senator  has  well 
pointed  out.  the  estimates  are  that  the 
potential  yield  of  the  sea.  in  terms  of  fish, 
shrimp,  lobsters,  oysters,  and  other  frjod. 
IS  approximately  40  to  100  times  tlu- 
present  yield  People  who  have  made 
.some  study  of  the  situation  point  out 
that  one  could  farm  the  .sea  the  way  one 
farms  the  Uuid  and  increase  the  yield 
fantastically 

A  companscn  was  made  by  a  witness 
who  appealed  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  when  I  was  a 
niember  of  that  fine  committee  He  said 
th.at  a  :.;ood  comparison  would  be  llie 
amount  of  nuts  one  would  get  by  «omg 
into  the  forest  and  just  looking  for  nuts 
and  the  amount  one  could  i,'et  by  plant- 
ing the  best  kind  of  pecaji  trees,  properly 
spaced,  fertilizing  them,  spraying  them 
for  protection  against  insects,  and  har- 
vesting the  crop  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

In  one  instance,  he  could  probably 
bring  home  only  the  amount  that  would 
fit  in  his  pockets.  By  contrast,  if  the 
other  method  were  used,  he  could  have 
enough  nutmeat  :o  provide  a  good  li\lng 
for  any  number  of  families,  depending 
upon  how  much  forest  had  been  put  to 
a  constructive  use.  The  ttround  would  lit- 
erally be  covered  with  pecans.  The  Sena- 
tor IS  aware  of  what  the  Situation  would 
be  m  a  good  pecan  orchard. 

Another  illustration  is  one  of  people 
catching  hogs.  If  a  person  just  went  out 
into  the  forest  and  tried  to  kill  the  wild 
hogs,  he  would  find  that  he  would  not 
nuike  much  of  a  living  by  producing  ham 
or  any  other  kind  of  meat  from  a  hog. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  person  care- 
fully raised  the  hoys,  stpajated  them 
from  the  predators,  and  fed  the  hogs 
properly,  he  could  have  a  very  good  yield. 

The  same  comparison  would  be  true 
With  respect  to  the  yield  one  could  get 
from  corn  or  wheat  if  he  just  went  out. 
wiUy-mlly.  across  the  countryside  and 
looked  among  the  weed  to  see  iX  he  could 


find  some  grain   compared  with  what  he 
would  have  if  he  plowed  the  land. 

In  Louisiana,  we  had  Must  areas  that 
were  regarded  as  relatively  aseless 
marshland  Tlie  Louisiana  I>Hnd  and  Ex- 
ploration Co  recently  undertook  to  see 
If  It  could  produce  shrimp  in  that  land, 
and  they  found  that  they  could  produce 
200  jx)unds  of  shnmp  per  acre  by  simply 
controlling  the  mixture  of  .sea  water  with 
fresh  water,  the  fresh  water  being  the 
rain  that  fell,  and  the  land  being  sub- 
jected to  inundation  by  the  .sea.  By  con- 
trolling the  salinity  of  the  water,  they 
could  produce  200  iwund.s  of  shrimp  per 
acre 

I  am  told  that  in  India,  and  perhaps 
in  some  other  areas  where  they  have 
been  workiiig  at  this  matter  lon'-;er,  they 
are  producing  1.000  pounds  of  shrimp 
per  acre 

If  one  compared  that  with  the  yield  of 
the  sea,  it  would  be  approximately 
many  times  its  potential  when  we  con- 
sider what  happens  to  the  schools  of 
tiny  larvae  of  shrimp  In  the  .sea  The 
larger  shrimp  eat  millions  of  them  a 
day  If  one  simplv  cut  otT  the  predators, 
killed  the  bonitas  and  the  other  fish 
that  are  feeding  on  tlie  laiTae.  so  tliat 
the  growth  of  these  resources  could  lx> 
developed,  the  yield  easily  could  be  dou- 
bled In  fact,  with  a  rea-sonable  and  sub- 
stantial investment,  the  yield  could  be 
increased  tenfold  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  fis  the  proper 
techniques  of  aquaculture.  which  is  a 
term  used  for  farming  the  sea — it  rhymes 
with  agriculture."  but  its  meaning  is  a 
little  different — are  developed,  the  yield 
of  the  sea  with  respect  to  tish  could  be 
multiplied  enormously  It  would  mean 
spawning  the  kind  of  fish  that  multiply 
best  in  .some  areas  and  spawning  the 
kind  i)f  marine  life  that  spawn  and  mul- 
tiply most  rapidly  in  other  areas.  Lou- 
isiana IS  a  good  area  in  which  to  spawn 
shrimp,  and  areas  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board, in  the  Carolinas.  are  some  of  the 
best  places  to  spawn  certain  other  ma- 
rine life. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  sub.iect.  but 
I  have  heard  some  experts  speak  on  it; 
and  I  am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  time  will  come  when,  with 
proper  investment  and  iiroper  incentives, 
the  income  of  the  .'^tate  of  Hawaii,  for 
example,  from  the  marine  resources  will 
be  worth  literally  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year,  and  it  miftit  even  ap- 
proach the  billion-dollar  figure,  cou- 
sidenng  the  ocean  area  which  can  be 
planted,  spawned,  and  harvested. 

People  who  know  something  about  the 
resources  of  the  sea  and  the  i.)otentlal  of 
the  sea  stress  the  fact  that  to  develop 
those  resources,  it  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  going  out  there  and  harvesting  what 
is  found.  Planting  comes  hrst.  lust  as  in 
agriculture.  One  must  plant  the  seed  he 
hopes  to  harvest  Then  it  is  nurtured 
and  protected  from  the  predators  and 
from  the  elements  of  nature  that*  could 
harm  it.  Then,  as  the  yield  is  developed, 
it  IS  harvested  at  the  proper  time. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  despite  all  the 
talk  we  have  done  about  our  research — 
315  billion  a  year — this  Nation  is  far  be- 


hind Japan,  for  example,  in  developing 
Its  .sea  resources  Perhaps  in  some  re- 
spects this  Ls  due  to  the  fact  that  Japan 
had  u'leater  need.  Hut  this  Nation  has 
ne'-;lected  its  water  resources  more  than 
anv  other  resource 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr    LONG  of   I<ouisiana    I   yield. 

Mr  INOUYE  I  have  been  told  that  our 
scientists  in  the  United  States  know  more 
about  the  surface  of  the  moon  than 
about  the  ocean  bed  If  this  is  so.  it  is  a 
shameful  situation,  because  the  potential 
on  the  ocean  floor,  for  example,  for  min- 
ing punx)ses  is  literally  unlimited. 

The  funds  that  are  concerned  in  this 
bill  come  from  the  ()cean  floor — primarily 
from  oil  wells.  Why  cannot  these  funds 
be  used  now  for  the  mining  of.  say, 
magnesium  or  phosphate  or  bauxite, 
which  scientists  tell  us  should  be  in 
immense  ciuanlities  on  the  floor  of  the 
ocean?  These  are  the  minerals  and  the 
natural  resources  we  need  to  keep  our 
Nation  [progressing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  L-.juisiana.  There  is  no 
rea.son  at  all  why  it  cannot  lye  done  All 
that  IS  needed  is  the  money  to  develop 
the  method  and  to  find  the  ways  to  do 
it. 

Of  course,  at  present  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  develop  our  oil  resources  in 
the  sea.  We  got  there  by  developing  the 
upland  until  it  re;\ched  the  .sea.  and  grad- 
ually we  proceeded  into  the  .sea  with  it: 
becaase  one  could  move  a  little  farther 
out  to  .sea.  build  a  platform,  and  produce 
oil.  As  we  went  progressively  out,  we  saw 
an  indication  of  the  potential. 

Thus  far.  we  have  not  even  been  able 
to  ::et  sufficient  funds  for  development  of 
the  .sea  resources  in  order  to  find  what 
IS  there,  as  the  Senator  has  well  ix)inted 
out  It  may  be,  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, that  we  actually  have  made  a 
greater  investment  in  tr>nng  to  learn 
what  is  on  the  moon  than  what  is  be- 
neath the  land  that  is  owned  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  beneath  the 
-sea  1*.  elf. 

The.se  enormous  resources,  this  fan- 
tastic ix)tenlial.  according  to  conserva- 
tion pnnciples.  should  be  dedicated,  first, 
to  repainng  the  damage  done  m  develop- 
ing the  area:  and  second,  the  revenues 
should  be  u.sed  to  develop  the  potential 
of  the  sea,  by  replacing  the  resources 
that  are  taken  from  the  .sea. 

There  is  a  verv*  fine  program — and  I 
am  happy  to  support  it — in  which  money 
is  plowed  back  into  developing  resources 
in  large  Federal  land  holdings  in  the 
rechimation  States  where,  for  instance, 
oil  and  -:a.s  are  produced.  The  money  is 
plowed  back  into  the  development  of  re- 
sources there,  .^o  that  in  the  future  wh':^n 
the  oil  is  gone,  the  gas  is  lonc.  and  the 
copper  is  i:one.  there  would  be  something 
there  with  which  i)eop!e  could  support 
themjelves  and.  liopefully.  their  income 
would  be  greater  and  more  abundant 
than  the  income  they  receive  from  pro- 
ducin'-;  on  and  gas 

Mr  INOUYE  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
funds  raised  in  those  enterprises  just 
mentioned  are  primarily  plowed  fcack 
into  the  States  ' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  might  .say  they  are 
almost    100   percent   plowed   back;    52.5 
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percent  goes  to  tlie  reclamation  fund; 
37.5  percent  goes  to  those  States  where 
the  minerals  are  produced  to  help  them 
provide  essential  services  to  the  people 
producing  the  revenue  in  those  areas — to 
provide  the  nece.ssarj'  education  for  their 
children  for  roads,  and  such;  the  other 
10  percent,  if  I  recall  correctly,  generally 
goes  toward  administration. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  that  program; 
I  would  be  if  I  represented  one  of  the 
States  liaving  large  Federal  land  hold- 
intrs.  However,  it  has  been  a  principle 
advocated  and  spoken  for  eloquently  in 
the  Senate  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  these  mineral  resources,  as  they  are 
extracted,  should  be  devoted,  at  lea.st  in 
part,  and  as  a  practical  matter  almost 
entirely,  to  the  development  and  ad- 
vancement of  those  States  whose  lands 
yield  these  revenues. 

It  Is  true  that  everyone  can  claim  he 
lias  tai  interest  in  the  offshore  resources 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  proper  way 
to  exercise  this  claim,  would  be  to,  first, 
repair  the  damage  done  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  resource;  and,  second,  to 
put  something  there  to  replace  what  is 
being  taken  away.  Then,  if  one  wanted 
to  think  in  terms  of  what  might  be  done, 
he  could  think  in  terms  of  the  equities 
of  those  who  helped  to  develop  the  re- 
sources. 

However,  when  we  speak  about  water 
resources  f;cnerally,  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  can  say  that  any 
other  resource  in  the  country  has  been 
more  .sadly  neglected,  to  the  very  point 
of  criminality,  than  the  water  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  look  at  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  particularly  at  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Erie 
is  a  good  example.  People  Tho  live  in 
that  area  call  It  the  world's  biggest  cess- 
pool. It  is  so  badly  polluted  it  does  not 
produce  fish.  Its  recreational  advantages 
are.  for  the  most  part,  destroyed.  If  one 
•were  to  see  that  body  of  water  he  would 
not  want  to  swim  in  it. 

Certain  areas  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
are  in  alwut  the  same  shape.  The  Dela- 
ware Bay  was  once  one  of  our  great  nat- 
ural assets.  Look  at  Lake  Pontchartraln 
which  is  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
That  lake  was  once  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  recreation  areas  in  the  world. 
We  had  to  close  it  to  swimming  because 
some  people  were  pumping  sewage  into 
that  body  of  water.  We  had  to  under- 
take a  major  program  to  help  clean  up 
that  lake. 

If  .someone  wants  to  lay  a  proper  claim 
to  the  resources  beneath  the  water,  it 
would  be  fair  for  one  to  proceed  in  this 
order:  first,  repair  the  mischief  and  the 
damage  that  man  is  doing  to  that  water 
now,  and  then  proceed  to  develop  those 
water  resources  .so  that  when  the  min- 
erals beneath  them  are  gone  the  people 
can  still  make  a  good  living. 

In  the  beautiful  State  of  Hawaii, 
which  I  liave  had  occasion  to  visit  from 
time  to  time,  development  of  recreational 
assets  is  a  tremendous  thing.  However, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  potential 
of  the  ocean  areas  surrounding  that  great 
State  will  be  an  even  greater  a'sset  than 
now.  Of  course,  the  old  Hawaiians  looked 
upon  the  sea  as  an  important  asset  to 
them,  apart  from  the  actual  production 


of  oil  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea.  But 
there  is  such  a  tremendous  potential 
there,  it  would  seem  that  if  there  is  to  be 
a  dedication  of  the  water  resources  of 
Hawaii,  first  there  should  be  a  dedication 
to  the  needs  of  the  sea  itself  and  the 
people  bordering  it.  and  to  replace  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  there,  and 
then,  to  dedicate  those  resources  to  other 
national  needs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  impressed  by  the  able  Senator's 
logical  argument.  I  wish  to  advise  my 
friend  that  I  am  on  his  side  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  thank  the  Senator  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  enter  into  the  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  veiT  much 
appreciate  the  assurances  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  The  Senator  has  taken  a 
prer.t  interest  in  the  develoiMiient  of  the 
resources  of  his  great  area,  as  well  as  the 
resources  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

When  we  discuss  the  resources  of  the 
.sea,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  fact 
that  we  receive  large  amounts  of  money 
from  it.  I  am  not  endorsing  a  prcixisal  to 
earmark  those  moneys  for  Louisiana.  I 
do  think  we  have  have  equities  which 
should  be  considered  one  day. 

However.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  when 
people  go  into  the  sea  and  produce  $1 
billion  for  the  United  States,  and  that 
figure  will  increase  as  the  years  go  by.  it 
would  be  fair  to  ask,  as  one  part  of  the 
development  program,  that  there  be  pro- 
vided some  minimal  protection  for  those 
people  from  the  ravages  of  the  sea. 

I  have  heard  about  the  tidal  waves 
that  on  occasion  have  struck  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Hawaii.  I  can  only  imagine 
what  the  damage  and  devastation  has 
been.  I  do  not  have  to  imagine  the  dam- 
age and  devastation  which  Louisiana 
has  sufifered.  I  have  seen  what  hurri- 
canes can  do.  People  were  forewarned 
when  Hurricane  Audrey  hit  Cameron 
Parish  in  Louisiana.  In  Louisiana  we  call 
the  counties  parishes  because  of  the 
French  and  Catholic  ancestry  of  the  peo- 
ple there.  When  Hurricane  Audrey  hit 
that  area,  the  loss  of  life  was  almost  400 
people. 

Mr.  President,  that  may  not  sound  like 
a  tremendous  loss  of  lives  until  one 
realizes  that  there  are  only  about  2.000 
people  who  live  in  that  particular  i^ari.sh. 
Therefore,  about  one-fifth  of  the  people 
there  were  killed  by  that  hurricane.  One 
reason  that  the  hurricane  killed  so  many 
was  that  it  tended  to  build  up  the  water 
before  it;  there  was  a  substantial  rise  in 
the  water  in  front  of  the  hurricane  as  it 
moved  forward.  It  was  not  exactly  a  tidal 
wave  but  it  had  something  of  that  effect, 
for  several  feet. 

Those  people  who  lost  their  lives  in 
that  hurricane  should  have  some  protec- 
tion, if  they  are  the  ones  who  helped  to 
make  this  money.  That  resource  is  not 
just  a  pot  of  gold  that  has  been  found  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Someone  has  to 
go  out  and  risk  his  life  to  develop  it. 
Someone  has  to  build  the  platforms  on 
the  Continental  Shelf;  someone  has  to 
drill  for  the  resources;  someone  has  to 
haul  them  to  shore;  and  someone  has  to 


lay  the  pipelines  on  the  bottom,  if  the 
oil  is  not  brought  in  by  barge  or  ship. 
It  would  be  fair  to  expect  peoi^le  who 
work  in  that  area  and  in  all  coastal  areas 
in  the  production  of  those  resources  and 
the  development  of  the  sea  to  have  some 
reasonable  iirolcctlon  of  life  and  proi)- 
erty.  There  has  been  some  small  amount 
of  help.  It  has  been  niggardly,  but  we 
have  been  extremely  grateful  for  it. 

After  Hunicane  Hetvy,  in  L*iuisiana 
iilone,  the  property  damfi';e  amounted  to 
61  billion.  We  were  ;;ratoful  to  the  Fed- 
Linl  Goveriimtnt  for  the  loans  and  grants 
which  it  advanced  to  help  our  people 
Livtrcome  the  lavapes  of  the  .•-ca.  But  :-;o 
along  the  beautiful  coa.st  of  this  country, 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  Maryland, 
Virf.^in;a.  nelaware.  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina.  Maine,  Louisiana,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  Texas, 
where  dwtllin's  and  other  structures  are 
found  along  the  sea.shore.  most  are  very 
cheap  and  fiim.sy.  They  arc  built  on  the 
theory  that  if  the  sea  .should  "take 
them. "  or  a  hurricane  hit  there  and  wipe 
them  out  completely,  the  owners  would 
not  have  lost  too  much. 

Yet  tlie  people  who  live  in  tho.se  flimsy 
structures  are  the  very  peoi'le  who  are 
expected  to  s^roduce  billions  of  dollars 
in  revenue  for  a  recreation  program 
under  this  bill. 

Recreation  is  a  fine  iJun3osc  but  if  we 
are  thinkinff  in  terms  of  what  we  can  do, 
it  would  be  well  that  the  resources  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the  sea 
itself  should  be  developed  so  that  when 
the  minerals  arc  gone,  the  people  there 
will  not  have  to  leave,  will  not  have  to 
become  migrants,  will  not  have  to  go 
somewhere  else  and  look  for  jobs.  We 
should  not  be  bleeding  away  the 
resources;  we  should  be  developing  the 
]X)tentlal  of  the  sea. 

There  will  not  only  be  recreational  ad- 
vantages, and  not  necessarily  federally 
owned  facilities — there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  ijrivate  ownership  of  a  hotel  on  the 
beach  or  private  ownership  of  a  recrea- 
tional area — but  there  would  also  be  the 
potential  to  produce  tremendous 
amounts  of  fish,  shrimp,  lobsters,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  edible  marine  life  which 
would  be  a  great  asset  to  be  developed 
in  the  years  to  come. 

If  one  wishe§  to  earmark  revenues  of 
the  sea  for  something,  here  is  something 
that  could  be  supported  because  of  its 
direct  relationship  between  the  source 
of  revenues  and  the  purpose  to  which 
those  revenues  are  put, 

I  would  emphasize  that  there  is  a  Lood 
I.urpose  in  developin.g  a  parks  i)rogram 
but  that  the  proposed  metliod  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  unless  the  amend- 
mem  of  my  colleague  !Mr.  Ellender)  is 
agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Jackson]  talks  only  about  conservation 
as  it  relates  to  our  national  parks.  But 
the  bill  turns  its  back  entirely  on  all  of 
the  serious  con.servation  problems  that 
exist   outside   of   our   national   parks. 

Are  not  conservation  measures  needed 
to  deal  with  such  problems  as  water  pol- 
lution, flood  control,  hurricane  protec- 
tion, fisheries  development,  mineral  re- 
source development?  Indeed,  are  not 
conservation  measures   needed   to   pre- 
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serve  both  our  coastal  waters  as  wi-U  as 
our  tjreat  lakes  and  rivers  for  recreation- 
al and  economic  u.>e? 

Once  aKaln.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  fully  in  aareement  with  the 
need  to  develop  our  park  proiiram  But 
I  do  disagree  with  the  proposed  method 
which.  In  lontjrun  terms,  will  undoubt- 
edly have  the  effect  of  creatlni?  warrln« 
camps  amonij  the  conservationists  them- 
selves 

Should  the  marine  conservationists 
and  the  park  conservationists  be  locked 
In  battle  against  each  other  as  a  matter 
of  conjresslonal  policy''  Should  thry  be 
compelled  to  enaaye  in  reulonal  disputes 
as  to  which  areas  of  the  country  oui^ht 
to  be  con.ser\t'd  at  the  price  of  other 
areas'*  I  .■^ay  that  the  problem  of  how 
the  money  for  conservation  is  to  be 
raised  is  not  a  problem  that  the  con- 
ser\'atlonists  themselves  .should  be  forced 
to  srapple  with  The  problem  of  raising 
revenue*  is  uur  problem  It  is  the  un- 
deniable resp»nsibilitv  of  Consress. 

The  enactment  of  S  1401  in  its  pres- 
ent form  would  establish  the  dangerous 
precedent  of  dlvldins  the  conservation- 
ists into  two  camps  and  causint;  them  to 
have  to  make  deci-sions  which  would  in- 
volve the  sacrificing'  of  worthy  causes  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  in  order  to 
support  other  worthy  causes  in  other 
areas  There  is  clearly  no  need  for  .such 
a  precedent.  Tlie  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  is  so  worthy  a  cause  that 
It  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet. 
It  ousht  to  receive  the  appropriations 
that  the  committee  has  asked  for  with- 
out our  having  to  cnsjatie  in  a  form  of 
fiscal  juggling  which  can  only  serve  to. 
create  confusion  and  controversy  in  all 
of  our  future  p  annln.;  with  respect  to 
conservation. 

Is  there  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
will  atrree  that  t.ne  need  to  conserve  our 
parks  is  -treater  than  the  need  to  con- 
serve our  water  resources'  If  there  is  a 
need  to  (wnserve  our  parks,  we  .should 
assume  our  responsibility  and  meet  that 
need  If  there  is  a  like  need  to  conserve 
our  water  resources,  then  that  need 
ought  to  be  met,  too  Unless  we  are 
fully  convinced  that  one  need  is.  by  far. 
trreater  than  the  other,  we  outjht  not 
adopt  the  policy  for  the  years  ahead 
which  compels  us  to  favor  one  program 
over  the  other 

I  repeat.  Mr  President,  this  approach 
to  the  financing;  of  even  such  a  worth- 
while program  disturbs  me.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  should  we  tap  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  the  funding  of  this 
program,  even  to  the  limited  extent  .sug- 
gested by  the  admirustration.  we  wlU 
have  y*t  a  precedent  which  could  result: 
In  a  raid  on  these  revenues  for  a  variety 
of  projects  without  proper  regard  for  na- 
tional piiontles  or  prudent  conservation 
practices  The  fund  could  bt^come  an  easy 
mark  for  a  variety  of  pet  schemes  which 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  the  normal 
appropriations  process 

We  must  remember  that  minerals  are. 
by  definition,  a  depleting  asset  and  that 
reason  and  foresight  force  us  to  utilue 
these  Imiited  resources  in  ways  which 
will  leave  our  society  with  tangible  per- 
manent assets. 

Such  a  carefully  planned  and  coordi- 
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nal<;>d  proKram  will  take  time.  While  this 
coordinated  effort  is  taking  place,  the 
precedent  which  S  1401  establishes  could 
sUrt  a  hodgepodge  dlscoordlnated  diver- 
sion (if  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  funds 
inuj  any  number  of  unrelated  proerams. 

I  propose,  then,  that  the  Senate  give 
careful  consideration  to  amending  the 
bill  so  as  to  leave  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  funds  completely  unencumbered  so 
that  an  overall  comprehensive  program 
founded  on  sound  conservation  principles 
can  l>e  developed. 

Such  an  funendment  would  authorize 
for  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
the  same  amount  of  money  requested  by 
the  Secietary  uf  the  Interior  It  would, 
however,  no  the  more  dlrf>ct  route 
through  normal  appropriation  channels 
for  the  funds  rather  than  have  them 
tran.sferred  directly  from  the  Outer  dm- 
linental  Shelf  receipts 

This  \sould  achieve  the  principal  pur- 
ix>ses  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  adequately 
fi^nding  the  i>rogram  but  would  avoid  the 
danger  of  making  more  difficult  a  broad 
and  permanent  program  for  the  use  of 
all  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  re- 
ceipts. 

Our  storehouse  of  mineral  assets  Is  a 
depleting  or  a  wa.sting  asset  We  consume 
our  gas  and  oil  reserves  at  an  alarming 
rate  and  we  know  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
how  long  the  supply  will  Lust  ThLs  sotjer- 
Ing  fact  compels  us  to  think  seriously  and 
rationally  about  how  we  should  t>est  uti- 
lize this  depleting  resource. 

We  are  about  to  enter  a  period  of 
gigantic  growth  in  offshore  petroleum 
production  After  a  while  I  shall  demon- 
strate how  relatively  unimportant  the 
offshore  [>etro!eum  industry  will  be.  in 
time,  \vhpn  compared  with  all  the  other 
potential  resources  of  the  sea:  but.  at 
present.  I  just  refer  to  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  developing  ofTshore  resources  in 
iX'troleum  alone. 

On  February  f>  of  this  year.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  told  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

During  the  past  .s  ye.irs  receipts  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  l.-inds  have  averasjed 
8265  million  annually.  They  are  forecast  for 
the  next  5  years  to  average  about  $500  mil- 
lion a   year. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  read  of  the  largest 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral  lease 
.sale  in  history.  $603  million  off  the  shores 
of  the  State  of  California, 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  for 
a  moment,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  tloor? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, under  those  conditions. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  i  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  1401 

The  PRESIDING  dTTTTKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  JACKSON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cite  these  growth  figures  to  il- 
lustrate the  compelling  need  for  a  long 
range,  comprehensive  program  for  chan- 
nelmii  these  resources,  which  we  know  to 


have  a  limited  life,  into  programs  for 
developing  assets  permanent  in  nature 
governed  by  sound  conservation  prin- 
ciples. It  was  just  this  type  of  prudent 
thinking  which  prompted  Congress  to 
include  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  .Act  of  1900  a  provision  for 
requiring  that  52 'j  percent  of  the  min- 
eral receipts  from  public  lands  be  tar- 
marked  for  the  reclamation  fund  and 
thus  returned  to  tho.se  States  where  the 
revenues  were  derived  for  use  in  a  sound 
con.servationlst   program. 

This  income  from  mineral  leasing  has 
been  the  prime  source  of  revenue  for 
the  reclamation  fund  since  1920.  Up  to 
June  30.  1967.  the  total  paid  into  the 
fund  from  such  oil  and  potassium  leas- 
ing receipts  has  been  S818.047.572.  For 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  such 
receipts  amounted  to  S56.493.935.  The 
beneficiaries  of  the  reclamation  fund 
have  been  the  17  Western  States,  to 
whose  growth  and  prosperity  the  pro- 
rams  benefited  have  greatly  con- 
tributed 

I  firmly  believe  that  history,  precedent, 
and  ba.sic  considerations  of  fairplay  re- 
quire that  this  formula  be  extended  to 
the  federally  owned  submerged  lands  In- 
deed, the  factors  which  prompted  Con- 
gress to  allocate  receipts  derived  from  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  are  just  as 
valid  and  compelling  today,  as  they  were 
nearly  60  years  ago. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  today,  as 
in  1920.  we  are  dealing  with  proceeds 
derived  from  a  wasting  asset.  Each  bar- 
rel of  oil  produced  from  the  submerged 
lands,  each  Mc  f.  of  gas  produced  from 
America's  Continental  Shelf.  Is  a  deple- 
tion of  a  capital  asset.  We  must  consider 
txhe.se  proceeds  in  that  context,  and  legis- 
lation involving  their  disposition  must  be 
I)ermanent  in  nature.  Our  solution  must 
be  founded  upon  sound  principles  of  con- 
servation and  the  prudent  utilization  of 
natural  resources  with  a  limited  life. 

I  would  plan  to  work  in  this  body  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
to  devise  a  ijermanent  program  for  the 
disposition  of  revenues  jiroduced  from 
the  public  submerged  lands,  just  as  Con- 
gress has  already  developed  and  enacted 
a  permanent  program  for  the  disposition 
of  revenues  yielded  from  the  lands  of  the 
Interior  of  our  Nation. 

Our  long  experience  with  the  reclama- 
tion fund  has  proved  the  logic,  and  the 
nece.ssity,  of  t!ie  formula  devised  by  the 
Congress  for  tlie  disix)sition  of  revenues 
from  the  public  lands  of  the  interior.  Its 
extension  to  the  jniblic  lands  underlying 
the  sea  would  be  a  prudent  investment, 
more  in  light  of  this  experience. 

Certainly,  our  national  interest  de- 
mands the  maximum  development  of 
these  areas.  The  vci-y  nature  of  the 
mineral  development  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced from  our  seabcds  dictates  the 
utilization  of  the  proceeds  of  such  de- 
velopment for  iiurpo.ses  of  the  broadest 
[jossible  public  interest.  These  resources 
arc  depletable.  Minerals,  by  their  nature, 
are  capital  a.ssets;  their  commercial  de- 
velopment into  consumable  items 
amounts  to  a  consumption  of  a  non- 
recurring asset.  Thus,  it  would  be  totally 
imprudent  for  any  resixjnsible  govern- 
ment to  utilize  the  economic  benefits  of 
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such  development  for  anything  but  the 
acquisition  of  additional  capital  items. 

This  conservation  principle  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

I  ft^el  very  strongly  in  the  logic  and 
wisdom  of  extending  that  principle  to 
the  submerged  lands.  A  substantial  pro- 
portion of  offshore  mineral  revenues 
should  be  dedicated  to  permanent,  long- 
rance  pro.grams  to  foster  further  de- 
veloimient  and  protection  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea. 

A  major  portion  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  offshore  mineral  development 
should  be  applied  to  such  high-priority 
items  as  control  of  water  pollution  which 
I  am  informed,  would  cost  about  $50  bil- 
lion to  bring  under  control;  imagine, 
Mr.  President.  S50  billion  to  just  cor- 
rect the  damage  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  already  done  to  their  water 
resources. 

Such  a  program  should  include  in- 
creased research  m  the  field  of  oceanog- 
raphy, hurricane  protection,  research 
into  the  causes,  and  possible  sources  and 
mitigation  of  earthquakes,  for  fisheries 
research,  and  similar  purposes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson]  recently 
introduced  a  bill  to  earmark  portions  of 
the  Federal  revenue  from  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  leases  for  a  sea  grant  col- 
lege program  and  for  the  exploration 
and  mapping  of  marine  environment. 
We  arc  badly  hi  need  of  these  sea  grant 
colleges,  if  we  are  to  properly  develop 
these  facilities. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  these 
colleges  could  do.  As  I  see  it.  just  one 
project  of  such  a  college  would  more 
than  justify  their  existence.  This  proj- 
ect is  that  of  utilizing  the  sea  as  a 
source  of  food  for  this  Nation  and  the 
entire  world.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be 
realistic — feeding  the  Nation  and  the 
world  is  a  problem  which  will  get  pro- 
gressively worse  before  it  gets  better. 

Now  as  in  the  past,  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  has 
looked  to  the  sea  as  a  direct  and  also 
indirect  source  of  food.  The  United 
States  is  consuming  about  12  billion 
pounds  of  fish  each  year.  This  amount 
includes  fish  used  for  human  food  and 
also  for  poultry  and  other  stock.  We  be- 
lieve that  by  the  year  2000.  a  scant  32 
years  from  now.  this  country  is  very 
likely  to  need  close  to  30  billion  pounds 
of  fish  for  the  consumption  and  use  of 
its  citizens.  This  means  that  our  fishing 
industry  has  an  opportunity  that  it  never 
had  before  It  means  that  Congress  and 
the  Government  have  an  obligation  that 
we  have  perhaps  never  sufficiently  real- 
ized before — to  provide  the  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  the  use  of  the  re- 
sources adjacent  to  our  own  coasts  bet- 
ter than  two  times:  that  is,  from  our 
pre.sent  12  billion  pounds  to  more  than 
24  billion  pounds. 

If  we  look  at  the  world  consumption 
of  fishery  products  and  the  world  need 
for  food,  we  see  an  even  more  astound- 
ing picture.  The  world  production  of  all 
living  marine  products  at  the  present 
time  IS  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  60 
million  metric  tons.  It  is  very  likely  that 
m  32  years  the  worlds  need  will  be  well 
over  100  million  metric  tons,  or  well  over 


twice  the  present  production  of  fish  and 
food. 

Let  us  look  at  this  need  from  another 
standpoint.  Very  recently  one  of  the  top 
officials  in  Washington  estimated  that 
over  one-half  of  the  children  born  into 
the  world  each  year  die  before  reaching 
5  years  of  age;  these  deaths,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  are  attributed  to  mal- 
nutrition. The  greatest  cause  of  death 
due  to  malnutrition  today  is  from  the 
liu;k  of  adequate  protein  in  the  diet. 
Within  the  next  32  years,  without  ques- 
tion, the  world  is  going  to  need  addi- 
tional food  in  tremendous  quantities. 
Pinpointing  this  to  fish  itself,  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  somewhere  between  two  and 
four  times  the  amount  of  production 
from  the  sea  that  we  are  gaining  at  the 
present  time. 

This  is  an  urgent  need.  It  is  not  some- 
thing we  can  wait  for:  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  simply  a  whim  or  notion 
of  a  segment  of  our  economy.  It  is  a 
tremendous  need  for  our  Nation  and  for 
the  world.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  full  use  of  the  resources  of  the  sea, 
and  especially  those  resources  around  the 
United  States,  can  have  a  major  favor- 
able impact  upon  the  economy  of  our 
country  and  a  major  impact  upon  re- 
solution of  perhaps  the  most  important 
problem  facing  the  world  tomorrow — 
that  of  feeding  its  hungry  billions. 

The  seas  and  ocean  bottoms  adjacent 
to  the  coast  of  the  continental  United 
States  and  its  island  possessions  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world  and, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  less  than  fully 
harvested. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  now  using 
about  12  billion  pounds  of  fish  every 
year.  Of  this,  the  United  States  catch 
is  only  5  billion,  which  means  that  7 
billion  pounds  of  fish  a  year  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Our  scientists,  in  exploring  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  the  seas  above  the 
Continental  Shelf  around  our  coastline, 
have  estimated  that  we  very  likely  could 
harvest  in  a  conservative  manner — that 
is,  on  a  sustained  yield  basis — well  over 
25  billion  pounds  of  fish  without  really 
leaving  our  own  shores  or  without  at- 
tempting to  fish  on  the  high  seas. 

Although  there  is  not  complete  agree- 
ment, marine  biologists  estimate  that  the 
seas  of  the  world  could  annually  sustain 
a  catch  of  400  to  500  billion  pounds  of 
fish — a  very  real  potential  for  supplying 
critically  needed  sources  of  animal  pro- 
tein. Tragically,  about  85  percent  of  this 
potential  supply  is  now  going  to  waste. 
This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  inhabited  coastal  area  has  some 
sort  of  fishing  activity. 

Systematic  efforts  to  fann  the  seas 
have  lagged  far  behind  land  efforts.  Yet 
the  seas,  today  a  vast  reservoir  producing 
animal  protein,  can,  with  proper  tech- 
niques, provide  us  with  even  more  pro- 
tein than  we  can  now  estimate. 

There  are  many  other  logical  and 
worthy  uses  that  some  of  the  funds  from 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  leases  can 
be  used  for.  But,  these  uses  should  be 
well  planned  ahead  of  time  so  that  our 
generation  and  the  generations  to  come 
can  show  that  they  have  put  funds  from 
a  depleting  asset  to  the  wisest  and  best 


use.  These  resources  should  be  used  in 
a  way  to  show  that  we  have  been  good 
stewards  of  this  resource.  We  should  not 
have  a  hodge-podge,  uncoordinated  di- 
vision of  the  total  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  funds  into  any  number  of  pro- 
grams unrelated  to  the  source  of  these 
revenues,  particularly  when  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posal is  that  Congress  has  not  realized 
the  necessity  for  appropriating  funds 
for  that  purpo.se  sufficiently  and  has  not 
appropriated  a  sum  adequate  to  get  on 
with  what  many  believe  to  be  a  very 
desirable  program. 

We  have  also  been  tragically  neglect- 
ful, in  my  opinion,  in  our  efforts  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  other  resources  of  the 
.sea.  We  just  do  not  know  what  resources 
exist  off  our  shores,  and  we  have  failed 
to  apply  either  the  dedication  or  the 
money  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

We  have  lagged  behind  shamefully  in 
the  field  of  pollution  abatement  and  in 
devising  ways  and  means  of  controlling, 
or.  even  better  yet,  preventing  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  oceans,  rivers,  and  streams. 
Our  failure  to  devise  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  hurricane  protection,  to  protect 
the  areas  which  produce  the  very  reve- 
nues we  are  considering  here  today,  has 
brought  repeated  disaster  which  I  have 
discussed  to  some  degree  already. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote 
from  the  forward  of  a  recent  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  bulletin,  published 
in  May  1966,  in  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Staff  observed: 

The  preponderant  part  of  offshore  explor.T- 
tory  activity  over  the  past  20  years  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  area  off  tlie  Louisiana 
Coast  in  water  depths  rarely  exceeding  200 
leel  and  to  distances  no  more  than  75  miles 
from  shore.  The  remainder  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  adjacent  to  the  contiguous  United 
States  and  comprising  well  over  200.000 
square  miles  has  hardly  been  touched,  al- 
though virtually  all  of  It  Is  considered  to  be 
favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  petroleum  de- 
posits. 

And.  in  fact,  for  other  minerals. 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  re]X)rted  the 
existence  of  tremendous  phosphorite  and 
manganese  deposits  off  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
with  significant  deposits  of  petroleum 
indicated  to  be  present  off  the  coasts  of 
all  the  Atlantic  States,  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

Thus  the  evidence  is  clear  that  after 
some  20  years  of  experience  with  sub- 
merged lands  mineral  production,  we 
have  not  begun  to  even  discover  the 
magnitude  of  the  resources  which  lie 
beneath  the  entire  coast  of  this  great 
Nation. 

I  am  suggesting  a  program  based  upon 
the  highest  and  best  principles  of  en- 
lightened conservation,  utilizing  a  major 
portion  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  off- 
shore development  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  those  areas — for  their  protec- 
tion, enhancement,  and  safekeeping.  I 
urge  this  program,  not  only  on  the  basis 
of  precedent,  but  with  the  overridins 
conviction  that  the  national  interest  can 
afford  no  other. 

I  refer  to  a  permanent  Federal  program 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
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conservation  and  development  of  our  vast 
£ind  varied  marine  resources;  water  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelves  and  adjacent  areas  and 
in  the  Oreat  Lakes;  aquaculture;  pre- 
vention of  beach  erosion ;  hurricane  pro- 
tection aid  to  sfa-!irant  colleees  tish- 
frles  development;  the  crpatlon  and 
maintenance  of  waterfront  recreation  fa- 
cilities: oceano«raphlc  research;  and 
increased  support  for  desallnization  re- 
search. 

ThU  would  be  an  intensive,  [lermanent. 
lon«?-ran£7e  program  fi^r  research  and 
maximum  development  of  the  vast  and 
unt)ellevable  (xitential  nf  the  sea  Tie 
food  and  mineral  resources  of  the  fvceans 
are  the  greatest  hope  for  copint;  with  the 
overriopulatlon  that  Is  now  comlnt;  u;)on 
us  Let  It  not  ever  be  said  that  we  lacked 
the  foresUht,  the  vLslon  or  the  will  to 
provide  for  the  well  bemsj  or  even  the 
survival  uf  future  generations. 

We  have  made  some  token  efforts  in 
explortni?  th»  riches  of  the  .'ea  skimralnu 
the  surface  of  vast  and  varied  potential 
resources  which  can  only  be  discovered 
and  produced  If  the  kmd  uf  program  I 
have  m  mind  is  lulapted. 

Tlie  program  a  number  nf  us  are  anx- 
ious to  promote  will  get  this  country  on 
the  way  to  stopping  the  duwipation  of 
our  national  resources  and  instead  put 
them  to  the  ^;reatest  [wssible  u.se  'if  the 
f)eople.  We  have  made  f^rcat  strides  in 
reclaiming  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Inland  States.  If  we  follow  the  same  suc- 
cessful formula  uf  turnin.;  n»«eiiues  from 
the  extraction  of  minerals  rvick  into 
efforts  to  further  develop  those  ureas,  we 
could  ver>-  quickly  turn  our  coastal  assets 
Into  a  major  new  source  of  permanent 
national  wealth 

It  should  be  r.oted  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  Federal  proeram  should  be 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  water- 
front recreational  facilities  The  creation 
and  maintenance  of  recreational  facil- 
ities are  the  prlmarv-  objectives  of  S  1401 
and  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  which  S  1401  profKJses 
to  amend  The  supporters  of  S  1401 
should  also  support  this  item  of  the  Fed- 
eral program  I  favor,  which  would  bene- 
fit such  facilities  on  waterfronts 

In  furtherance  of  the  national  interest 
In  conservation,  the  depleting  mineral 
resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
areas  most  be  used,  in  major  [lart,  to 
discover  and  develop  ail  the  resources  of 
the  sea.  just  as  the  Mmeral  Leasing  Act 
provides  that  52 '^  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues from  the  depleting  minerals  of  the 
Federal  lands  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
reclamation  of  the  arid  land  of  the  West. 

Mr.  F»resident.  I  have  here  an  Illustra- 
tion of  the  meaKerness  of  the  funds  that 
have  been  Invested  in  findinB  what  we 
have  In  the  sea  and  moving  toward  de- 
velopment of  those  resources.  The  size 
of  that  investment  might  be  looked  upon 
In  comparison  with  the  $100  million  of 
revenue  per  year  produced  from  the  sea 
for  3  years,  and  the  $200  million  per 
year  produced  for  the  followmg  2  years, 
a  total  of  S700  million,  which  the  spon- 
sor of  this  bill  would  ask  us  to  provide 
for  additional  park  lands 

It  Ls  Interesting  to  measure  these 
figures  against  the  fixnds  available,  and 
requested,  to  fund  programs  related  to 


improvement  nf  the  coastal  zone;  that 
is.  the  ocean  and  estuary  areas  adjacent 
Ui  the  coasts  of  our  co€istal  States 

The  March  1968  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Contrress  on  marine  re- 
sourci's  and  engineering  development 
.states; 

F><!fr,il  funding  for  these  purposes 
.im..'ir;-e<l  t.i  S21  4  mllllnn  !n  FT  I'Jfl?  and 
w'.!l  r<»».-h  $2B7  million  !n  VY  !;)««  .^p[>ro- 
;»rl»t.)n  refines**  f'>r  iT  1989  are  |3n  6  mll- 
Uon 

Conservation  and  Recreation  Is  the  major 
cost  cAtegory  and  la  ihe  one  in  which  the 
major  part  of  tfle  FY  1968  expense  tjoourred: 
120  ,i  million  in  fTf  1J68.  a-s  comp^ired  with 
«n  ■;  million  in  FY  1167    . 

Another  Important  Increase  In  Federal  re- 
.'ponslblllty.  iirstely  .«TemmlnK  from  new 
legislation  of  I9ft6-6«  has  been  in  water 
quality  man.i(;ement  Stime  ('f  the  nio-st  dif- 
ficult water  pollution  problems  ure  those  in 
the  Coastal  Zone — the  Oreat  Uikes.  estuarle."!, 
and  other  near-shore  waters  For  water  rjuaJ- 
I'y  m.inai'ement  In  the  marine  environment, 
expenditures  In  FY  1367  were  84  5  million; 
funding  for  FY  1068  Is  estimated  at  »7  0  mil- 
lion and  the  appropriations  requested  for 
FT  1969  to  »8  7  million 

Lnagine  this,  Mr  President  This  bill 
would  dedicate  $100  million  in  fiscal  year 
1963  for  the  purchase  of  park  lands,  the 
SlOO  million  to  be  drawn  from  resources 
yielded  by  our  oceans,  vit.  duiin;^  that 
same  period.  less  than  10  percent  of  that 
amount  would  be  available  to  halt  pol- 
lution of  our  coastal  waters  Indeed.  Die 
total  Federal  budget  lor  programs  op- 
eratine  m  the  entire  coastal  /one  of  our 
entire  Nation  ascret^ates  only  ;.bout  one- 
third  of  the  amount  which  the  pending 
bill  would  dedicate  to  parks  in  1  year 
alone. 

Mr  President,  when  one  pursues  the 
locic  of  the  committee  report,  the  logic 
that  Cunare.ss  l;as  been  t.x)  ni>4«ardly  in 
appropriating  money  for  this  purpose 
and  that,  therefore,  all  of  the  resources  of 
the  Outer  Continental  .'^hclf  ihould  be 
dedicated  to  this  purpose  and  appropri- 
ated t.5  i-iOne  other — that  is,  to  the  extent 
of  SlOO  million  a  year  for  the  hrst  3  years 
and  $200  million  a  year  for  the  2  years 
next  following — it  sets  a  precedent  for 
everyone  who  lias  a  t;ood  prouram.  And  I 
am  .sure  that  they  would  all  be  wood  pro- 
grams or.  at  least,  worthy  of  considera- 
tion They  would  all  come  in  and  say, 
■  Look,  we  have  line  programs  We  want 
you  to  earmark  the  remaining  Outer 
Contmental  Shelf  revenues,  or  some  part 
of  them,  for  our  programs." 

The  able  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr. 
Ciit'RCHi,  wiien  he  v^as  a  delegate  to  the 
Umted  Nations,  suggested  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea  ought  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  United  Nations  so  that  the  United 
Nations  could  get  on  with  its  programs. 
There  was  some  complaint  at  that  time 
that  the  United  Nations  did  not  have 
enough  funds,  although  the  United 
States  liad  always  been  the  principal 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations  It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  the  recipient  of  what  we 
could  derive  from  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  sea. 

When  we  considered  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  several  years  ago.  quite  a  few 
f)eople  wanted  to  dedicate  the  revenues 
from  federally  controlled  lands  beneath 
the  sea  to  education — certainly  a  very 


worthy  purpose  However,  well  intended 
as  it  might  be.  as  a  practical  matter  the 
revenue  that  is  derived  from  such  re- 
sources, if  it  Is  to  be  dedicated  at  all — 
and  I  am  not  asking  that  it  be  dedicated 
at  this  point— should  be  dedicated 
to  the  supfiort  of  certain  reasonable,  con- 
ser\atlon  practices  that  would  provide, 
as  a  starting  point,  that  as  these  re- 
sources are  depleted  they  should  be  re- 
placed with  resources  of  permanent 
value,  would  something  that  could  at 
least  be  replenished  over  and  over  again: 
we  should  replace  these  depleted  re- 
sources with  thlncrs  of  at  least  equal 
value,  so  that  people  In  the  coastal  areas 
could  survive,  rather  than  simply  de- 
pleting the  resources  and  leaving  nothing 
to  take  tht  ir  place. 

We  have  had  experience  through  the 
years  i:i  which  people  have  exploited 
some  resources  in  order  to  pet  what  they 
could  out  of  them  without  putting  any- 
thing back  to  replace  them.  Those  ex- 
periences have  all  been  glaring  exam- 
ples of  poor  conservation. 

Some  of  the  mining  procedures  used 
in  the  early  years  despoiled  the  whole 
countryside  and  left  nothing  there  of 
value  for  the  future 

We  voted  appropriations  to  create  an 
.^ppalachia  program.  And  I  was  proud 
to  vote  for  tlie  appropriation  of  money 
to  help  build  the  resources  of  an  area 
which  had  been  exploited  without  ade- 
quate reinvestment  being  made  to  de- 
velop something  to  take  the  place  of 
the  resources  that  had  been  removed. 

I  can  well  remember  how  In  my  boy- 
liood  one  could  look  across  the  country- 
side at  what  had  once  been  the  gor- 
i;cous,  virgin  timberlands  of  Louisiana. 
There  was  not  so  much  as  a  small  tree 
to  be  seen.  There  was  nothing  but  stumps 
and  barren  land  that  had  been  despoiled 
and  destroyed  by  tlie  harvesting  of  tim- 
ber with  no  conservation  practices  pur- 
sued whatever. 

They  dragged  the  logs  across  the  coun- 
tryside on  skids  that  ripped  loose  and 
destroyed  what  small  plants  and  trees 
remained  in  the  ground  so  that  the 
whole  countryside  was  barren  for  60 
years  thereafter  Having  raped  these  re- 
sources, the  companies  that  had  raped 
them,  simply  moved  on. 

I  can  recall  a  story  an  old-timer  from 
north  Louisiana  told  me  about  one  of 
those  lumber  companies.  The  company 
was  moving  out.  They  had  cut  all  of  the 
trees.  The  people  there  had  always  voted 
against  my  father  because  the  lumber 
compames  had  been  opposed  to  him. 
Those  companies  had  a  great  deal  of 
Influence  with  their  labor  because  it  was 
before  the  days  when  that  kind  of  labor 
was  organized  at  all. 

The  companies  were  In  the  process  of 
movmg  out.  The  i^eople  were  not  mov- 
ing out.  They  were  being  left  there. 

An  oldtimer  told  me  what  my  father 
tolrt  the  people  He  had  said:  "There  goes 
that  company.  They  have  exploited  all 
your  resources,  destroyed  your  timber, 
and  damaged  your  land  to  the  point  that 
it  will  not  produce  anything  for  another 
50  years.  Nothing  Is  left  here  worth  hav- 
ing except  maybe  you.  Now  that  these 
resources  have  been  destroyed,  they  have 
no  use  for  you  either.  So  they  are  going 
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and  telling  you,  like  that  oldtlme  coun- 
try boy,  Goodby,  my  honey.  I  am  go- 
int;    I  will  see  you  no  more.'" 

That  is  about  the  kind  of  practice  pro- 
posed when  one  suggests  that  we  use  and 
deplete  these  resources  and  dedicate 
their  revenues  to  a  totally  unrelated  pur- 
pose and  put  them  where  they  cannot  be 
used  even  to  offset  the  damage  that  has 
been  caused. 

Mr.  President,  the  inadequate  consid- 
eration given  to  the  matter  by  those  who 
recommended  the  pending  legislation  and 
these  who  approved  it  in  committee  can 
well  be  Illustrated  by  the  pitiful  treat- 
ment of  the  pollution  problem. 

Let  me  read  what  the  committee  re- 
port states  in  its  cirsory  touching  upon 
the  pollution  problem.  The  committee 
said  that  there  was  some  suggestion  that 
something  oupht  to  be  done  about  pollu- 
tion. 

I  will  read  this  to  show  how  the  com- 
mittee, composed  primarily  of  Senators 
from  Interior  States,  could  touch  upon 
a  problem  and  dismiss  it  with  such  Ught 
consideration  when  the  problem  is  so 
tremendous  and  so  Important,  Their  ac- 
tion is  due  in  large  measure,  I  suppose, 
to  the  fact  that  those  Senators  and  the 
people  advising  them  never  have  studied 
in  ^^rcat  depth  the  problem  to  which  I 
refer. 

On  page  10  of  the  committee  report, 
under  the  heading  "Outer  Shelf  Protec- 
tion," it  states: 

In  considering  making  available  a  part  of 
the  revenues  from  nuneral  leasing  operations 
on  the  Outer  Contmental  Shelf,  as  provided 
In  section  l<ai.  the  committee  also  gave 
study  to  tiie  danger  of  pollution  from  such 
oper-ations. 

Generally  .spealiing.  an  oil  company  would 
be  liable  for  any  pollution  damage  resulting 
from  negligence  in  its  exploration,  drilling, 
production,  or  transportation  activities. 

I  pause  there  to  show  how  completely 
the  committee  and  its  advisers  missed 
the  target. 

When  we  have  an  oyster  bed  in  the 
coastal  waters,  be  they  coastal  waters 
where  they  are  producing  oil  or  coastal 
waters  where  oil  will  be  produced  in  the 
future — in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  one  of 
its  estuaries  opening  into  that  bay,  or  in 
the  opean  sea— and  find  that  the  oysters 
are  dead  and  are  no  longer  there,  one 
cannot  say  exactly  why  they  are  no 
longer  there. 

In  Louisiana,  where  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  problem,  we  cannot  pinpoint  ex- 
actly who  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  oy.sters  arc  dead  or  no  longer 
existing-'  there. 

If  one  can  establish— which  cannot 
very  well  be  done — why  the  oysters  die, 
he  cannot  say  who  is  re.sponsible  for  it. 

Texaco  Inc  has  a  lease  to  the  right. 
Shell  Oil  Co.  has  a  lease  to  the  left. 
Humble  Oil  Co.  has  a  lease  to  the  south. 
Chevron  Oil  Co.  has  a  lease  to  the  north. 
Ke'T  McGce  has  a  lease  to  the  southwest. 
We  do  not  know  who  spilled  the  oil.  We 
cannot  prove  that  any  one  of  those  com- 
panies did  it.  However,  the  oysters  are 
nc  longer  there. 

One  lias  to  find  some  other  area  in 
which  to  plant  the  oysters  and  start  all 
over  again.  That  resource  has  been  dam- 
aged and  destroyed  completely.  There  is 
no  one  to  sue.  The  only  way  to  make  good 


on  that  resource  Is  for  the  government  to 
collect  the  money — just  as  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  are  doing — 
from  the  oil  comiianies  and  have  the  gov- 
ernment spend  that  money  to  overcome 
the  damsige  that  has  been  done  to  the 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from 
page  10  of  the  committee  report: 

However,  a  diflferent  problem  would  arise 
should  pollution  l>e  taused  by  an  act  of  C;od 
or  should  a  ship  crash  Into  an  otTshore  drill- 
ing or  production  structure,  causing  oil  to 
now  Into  the  sea.  In  the  latter  instance,  as 
a  matter  of  law.  the  negligent  p;irty  would 
be  liable  for  tlie  resulting  damage. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  discuss  a 
problem  that  perhaps  never  occurred  to 
the  committee.  It  occurred  to  me  at  one 
time.  Let  me  discuss  this  problem  with 
respect  to  an  experience  I  once  had. 

In  some  of  tlie  European  countries 
which  have  had  more  experience  with 
some  of  these  pollution  problems  than  we 
have  had  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  laws  have  been  passed,  and  have 
been  in  effect  for  years,  to  the  effect  that 
one  cannot  pump  oil  that  might  be  pol- 
luted or  contaminated  into  the  harbors 
or  into  the  bay  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 
At  a  time  when  I  was  in  charge  of  a 
small  naval  craft,  tlie  ravages  of  the  sea 
caused  some  damage  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  salt  water  got  Into  the  diesel 
fuel.  A  large  amount  of  diesel  fuel  was 
aboard  the  craft.  The  British  were  in 
control  of  the  port  of  Philippeville  at 
that  time. 

I  asked  an  Englishman  there:  "How  do 
I  get  rid  of  this  contaminated  diesel 
fuel?" 

The  fellow  .said:  "Gee.  I  would  not 
know.  About  the  only  thing  I  could  see 
to  do,  if  I  had  your  problem,  is  to  just 
sneak  out  to  sea  some  night  and  pump 
that  stuff  overboard  and  pretend  it  never 
happened." 

That  is  one  way  one  might  do  it.  and 
it  would  not  be  the  first  time  someone 
disposed  of  diesel,  or  some  other  pe- 
troleum product  that  had  become  con- 
taminated, in  that  manner.  But  in  a  sit- 
uation like  that,  the  damage  of  the 
pollution  is  done  and  no  one  knows  who 
did  it. 

The  comjnittee  report  continues: 
But.   if  the   ship   were  a   relatively   small, 
individually  owned  vessel,  for  example,  there 
well  might  not  be  sufficient  assets  to  pay  the 
costs  of  shoreline  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  President,  airline  pilots  tell  me 
that  they  fly  over  oil  slicks  on  the  ocean 
which  appear  to  be  as  much  as  100  miles 
long.  No  one  knows  how  those  oil  slicks 
occurred,  but  they  had  to  occur  from  one 
of  several  reasons:  A  ship  was  torpedoed: 
a  ship  came  to  pieces  in  a  storm:  or,  in 
the  production  of  oil.  a  well  got  out  of 
control  and  large  amounts  of  oil  came 
to  the  surface  and  drifted,  pushed  by 
the  wind  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  to 
where  the  pollution  occurred. 

Furthermore,  the  reijort  does  not  dis- 
cuss ore  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  pol- 
lution of  the  sea  with  which  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Texas — who  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  the 
Chamber — is  famihar.  So  far  as  oil  pol- 
lution is  concerned,  in  many  instances 
much  of  It  results  from  the  production 


of  oil  in  the  upland  areas.  In  the  arid 
areas  of  Oklahoma  or  Texas  or  Louisi- 
ana, a  fellow  drills  and  tries  to  get  some 
oil.  He  does  the  best  he  can,  but  he  does 
not  have  much  luck  at  It.  He  has  a  sludge 
pit  in  which  he  tries  to  separate  the 
water  from  the  oil.  A  big  rain  comes 
along  and  causes  the  sludge  pit  to  over- 
flow, and  the  contents  of  the  pit  go  into 
the  stream  and  find  their  way  into  the 
river,  and  eventually  into  the  sea.  where 
the  ocean  becomes  ix)lluted.  Eventually, 
the  stream  is  cleared  out,  but  the  ocean  is 
polluted. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  regulations 
by  which  we  tr>'  to  discourage  people 
from  flowing  more  oil  than  is  necessary 
through  those  wells.  But  we  cannot 
really  be  completely  unkind  toward  the 
problems  of  a  .small,  independent  pro- 
ducer when  he  brings  in  a  well  that  is 
producing  very  little  oil,  mostly  salt 
water,  and  lets  it  run  for  a  few  days,  m 
the  hope  that  it  might  flush  out  the  salt 
water  and  come  in  with  a  substantial 
amount  of  oil  production — particularly 
if  the  game  warden,  who  sees  fish  are 
being  killed,  is  a  relative  or  a  friend. 
The  game  warden  might  reahze  that  the 
man  has  lost  quite  a  bit  of  money  on  the 
well  and  be  tolerant  with  him  and  not 
be  quick  to  force  him  to  shut  the  well 
down  when  he  is  toing  to  bring  it  In. 

Also,  there  is  the  spillage  of  oil  and 
the  spillage  of  gas  on  the  highways  and 
on  the  land  around  the  areas  where  it  is 
being  refined  and  captured.  That  spill- 
age, to  a  considerable  extent,  eventually 
is  washed  away  by  waters.  It  finds  its 
way  into  the  streams  and  on  into  the 
ocean,  which  is  the  final  receptable  of  all 
the  pollutant.  That  is  just  one  way  in 
which  the  sea  becomes  polluted. 

Another  way  In  which  the  sea  becomes 
polluted  is  by  the  failure  to  properly 
treat  sew-age  which  is  produced  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  pumped  into  the  streams 
and  washed  down  the  rivers,  into  the 
oceans,  creating  a  serious  problem. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  a  big  fish  kill 
ui  the  Mississippi  River.  For  a  long  time 
people  thought  those  fish  were  killed  by 
endrin.  a  commercial  pesticide  used  in 
agriculture,  which  had  been  washed  by 
the  rain  into  the  streams,  down  the 
rivers,  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
Louisiana,  we  were  told  that  certain 
oysters  had  to  be  taken  off  the  market, 
and  certain  areas  were  examined  very 
carefully,  for  fear  that  great  additional 
areas  would  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
seafood  production  because  endrin  had 
been  found  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

Presumably,  that  poison  had  got  there 
because  it  had  been  used  on  growing 
crops,  had  been  washed  from  the  crops 
into  the  streams,  and  eventually  found  its 
way  into  the  rivers  and  into  the  tulf. 
Subsequently,  .someone  concluded  that  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  endrin  got  there 
becau.se  a  plant  producing  that  chemical 
was  located  around  Memphis  and  that 
one  day.  in  getting  rid  of  a  lot  of  waste 
material,  they  ju.st  pumped  the  endrin 
into  tiie  Mississippi.  That  caused  the  pol- 
lution. 

The  point  i:-  that,  in  most  instances, 
one  cannot  establish  from  where  the  pol- 
lution came,  no  more  than  one  can  pre- 
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clsely  establish,  simply  by  looking  at  the 
Potomac  River  or  Lake  Erie,  the  source 
of  all  that  pollution 

But  all  sorts  of  dead  fish  and  dead 
animal  matter  are  around  which  indi- 
cate, if  anyone  has  a  doubt  about  It. 
that  the  water  is  polluted 

So  there  Is  a  big  problem,  which  one 
might  say  is  glossed  over  in  the  commit- 
tee report 

Mr  President,  the  report  continues: 

A  projxwai  by  Senator  Kuchel  Uiat  study 
be  ijlven  to  ii.ivlni<  .in  additional  share  uf 
the  otrsh.re  revenues  available  to  pay  f'Sr 
the  cleaning  if  an  area  damaged  by  pollution 
m  a  situation  where  individual  liability  ts 
Inadequate  or  cannot  be  determined,  waa 
tentatively  accepted  for  fviriher  considera- 
tion 

Accordingly,  the  cxnunUtee  requests  that 
the  Secretary  >f  the  Interior  m.ike  investi- 
gation  and    rep<rrt     'n   such    a    proposal 

The  committee  wlshea  to  make  clear  its 
Intent  that  the  t>ri>po6aJ  does  not  contem- 
plate that  <h»  Federal  frovernment  would 
be  .in  fnsurflr-»»R;tlnst  poiUui^n  t  other  dam- 
age resulting  from  otTsh'ire  >11  »nd  gas  op- 
erations Rather  exlsilnff  law  and  practices 
with  respect  to  liability  would  continue  In 
full  force  and  effect  Fund  monies  would  be 
available  on:y  In  pmergetiry  sliuatlons  or 
when   no   >ther  sources   were  available. 

After  receiving  the  Secret-arys  reports  and 
comnienua  on  the  proposal,  the  committee 
will  give  the  matter  full  and  careful  consid- 
eration 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  wish  to  malce 
Is  that  there  is  vast  pollution  now  in 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  coastal  areas. 
which  flow  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
which  flow  into  the  very  area.s  which  pro- 
duce the  revenues  which  this  bill  wouid 
earmark  fur  parks  and  playgrounds.  No 
matter  how  much  une  studies  the  mat- 
ter, he  IS  itUI  t;nuT?  to  find  that  it  is  an 
enormous  task,  and  one  which  requires 
tremendous  resources  to  clear  up. 

If  one  wishes  to  dedicate  the  resources 
produced  by  tins  oil  to  meet  the  p.Dllutlon 
problem,  be  it  the  Connecticut  River,  the 
Mississippi  River,  or  the  Potomac  River, 
it  is  better  tliat  these  funds  be  dedicated 
to  controlling  the  px)Uuted  water  tnat  is 
flowing  in  these  nvers  and  polluting  all 
of  the  sea  for  all  time  to  come,  than  that 
there  should  be  a  dedication  of  the  funds 
to  use  them  to  acq'oire  more  recreational 
purpoeea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  l^iis  program  for 
providing  more  land  for  parks  and  rec- 
reation, desirable  though  it  may  be. 
should  take  its  place  in  hne  with  the 
great  number  of  c.her  Federal  programs 
that  would  provide,  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other, for  advancing  the  national  inter- 
est, each  in  its  own  way. 

The  resources  we  can  make  available 
for  this  purpose  .^ould  be  authorized 
and  appropriated.  The  amendment  pro- 
;>osed  by  my  disiiniruished  colleague 
from  Louisiana  Mr  Ellender!  pro- 
poses that  a  substantial  amount--  .n  fact. 
the  same  amount  of  authorization  that 
the  Interior  Committee  would  request- 
be  made  available  It  would  prevent  an 
unwise  and  Improper  dedication  of  the 
source  of  these  revenues  to  totally  irrel- 
evant purposes.  In  doing  so,  it  would 
maintain  the  sound  principles  that  Con- 
«;ress  has  pursued  up  to  this  point:  that 
these  revenues  would  go  into  the  general 


funds  of  the  Treasury,  and  be  available 
for  whatever  purposes  Congress  should 
authorize  and  appropriate  money  At 
-such  time  as  Congress  sees  fit  to  provide 
for  recreation  or  any  other  desirable 
purpo.se.  it  would  provide  whatever 
amount  should  be  needed. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  .some 
of  us  can  fully  make  our  case,  with  ade- 
quate supiJort  and  research  to  back  up 
the  point,  that  there  are  certain  other 
needs  directly  related  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  particularly  the  develop- 
ment and  exploration,  to  (develop  the  vast 
resources  it  contains,  which  would  justify 
a  dedication.  I  do  not  ask  for  that  now.  I 
simply  a.sk  that  these  funds  remain,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  Federal  revenue, 
to  be  allocated  by  appropriation  to  pur- 
poses determined  by  the  Congress  to  be 
in  the  best  national  interest. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  abaence 
of  a  quorum 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Pell 
in  the  chair'    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  B^TID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  the  fine  work  that  they  have 
done  in  regard  to  S.  1401.  which  amends 
tlie  land  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures that  we  in  the  Senate  have  previ- 
ously passed  I  have,  of  course,  long  sup- 
ported conservation  measures.  As  such, 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  aims  of  the 
measure  currently  before  us.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  America 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  idea  of  set- 
tmg  aside  a  portion  of  its  land  to  make 
certain  that  when  land  was  depleted  for 
mmmg.  forest.ng,  or  other  such  pur- 
poses, at  least  a  portion  of  it  .should  be 
restored  or  maintained  m  its  natural 
slate.  We  have  made  good  progress  in 
the  conservation  and  restoration  fields, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  make  better 
progre.ss  in  the  future. 

Neverthele.ss,  a  number  of  things  trou- 
ble me  greatly  about  S  1401  It  is  not  the 
amis  of  the  measure,  but  rather  the  way 
that  the  funds  are  procured  for  it.  It  has 
been  the  historical  custom  uf  the  Sen- 
ate to  authorize  measures  and  then  send 
the  request  for  the  funds  with  whicii  to 
carry  them  out  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  judicious  consideration. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr  LoNcl  for 
lus  very  eloquent  dLscu:iaion  of  this  mat- 
ter and  calling  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate  and    the    public   t:enerally   to   some 


aspects  of  the  pending  bill  which  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
EllenderI  for  offering  his  amendment 
which.  I  think.  Ls  a  constructive  and 
sound  approach  to  this  matter  and 
which.  I  hope,  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate 

Here  are  considered  such  things  as  na- 
tional priorities,  the  overall  availability 
of  funds,  the  effect  of  particular  expendi- 
tures on  the  economy,  and  the  appor- 
lionm.ent  of  available  finr  ncial  resources. 
It  is  a  tried  and  true  formula  that  has 
served  us  well  in  tlie  past  and  continues 
to  do  so.  We  must  not  allow  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  be  bypassed  in 
this  instance,  even  for  this  most  worthy 
cause.  In  order  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  oversee  the  expenditure 
of  funds  shall  not  be  usurped. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  objection  that 
W'C  have  raised  relative  to  the  method  of 
authorization  and  appropriation  to 
w  hich  the  Ellender  amendment  addresses 
Itself,  and  which  I  believe  would  remedy. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1401,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  speculate  in  public  property,  practi- 
cally free  of  all  congressional  control.  He 
may.  for  example,  buy  a  piece  of  land 
and  hold  it  for  a  period  of  time,  then  re- 
.sell  it  for  a  profit,  retaining  the  profit  in 
the  trust  fund  for  land  purchases.  The 
possibility  thus  exists  that  the  fund 
could  grow  to  be  a  multl-bllllon-doUar 
complex,  far  beyond  anything  that  Con- 
gress has  envisioned,  leaving  this  money 
unavailable  for  appropriation  by  us  to 
help  solve  the  greatly  expanding  prob- 
lems of  America. 

Another  matter  of  concern  in  review- 
ing S.  1401  Is  the  fact  that  the  funds 
which  are  earmarked  for  this  program 
come  from  the  revenue  being  derived 
and  to  be  derived  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  This  money  currently  goes 
Into  the  miscellaneous  account  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  proponents  of  using  such  funds 
would  have  us  believe  that  they  have  dis- 
covered a  treasure  chest  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  pay  for  this  program.  That, 
Mr.  President,  simply  is  not  the  case.  As 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  these  lands 
are  currently  being  leased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  funds  are  going  into 
the  Federal  Treasur>'.  This  money  is  cur- 
rently vitally  needed  in  the  light  of  the 
present  financial  straits  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

Mr  President/this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  time  to  determine  just  what  use  will 
be  made  of  the  revenue  that  will  iDe  ob- 
tained from  leasing  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  lands.  There  are  currently 
many  areas  of  dispute,  and  these  should 
all  l>e  solved,  or  at  least  better  under- 
stood, before  such  determination  is  even 
considered.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
we  do  not  know  just  what  wealth  may  lie 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  I  am 
advLsed  that  the  Interior  Committee  has 
ordered  a  study  of  the  matter  superfi- 
cially to  determine  just  what  the  actual 
revenue  might  eventually  be  from  this 
source.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  at  least  await  the  completion 
of  Uiis  report  before  we  divide  up  the 
dividends. 
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There  are  still  other  reasons  to  delay 
the  disposition  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  question.  One  of  the  best  ones  Is 
the  fact  that  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
is  a  marine  resource,  and  there  has  been 
as  yet  no  comprehensive  plan  of  marine 
conservation  developed.  It  has  been  the 
historic  practice  to  use  resources  devel- 
oped from  the  land  to  finance  land  con- 
servation projects.  In  fact,  this  has  been 
the  whole  backbone  of  the  conservation 
program  and  the  reason  for  having  it:  we 
have  determined  to  return  to  the  land 
those  resources  which  have  been  depleted 
from  it.  It  has  also  been  the  historic 
precedent  to  use  resources  taken  from 
the  sea  to  replete  the  same.  Thus,  much 
of  the  money  that  has  been  taken  in 
under  the  tidelands  leasing  arrange- 
ments has  pone  back  into  the  sea  in 
fishery  projects,  hurricane  abatement, 
flood  control,  and  navigational  instru- 
ments. We  should  move  cautiously  if  we 
are  going  to  change  this  long-standing 
procedure. 

Farther,  Mr.  President,  before  a  dis- 
position of  the  funds  derived  from  leas- 
ing the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  finally 
arrived  at  in  this  body,  we  should  await 
the  easing  of  the  budgetary  situation  and 
the  development  of  comprehensive  pro- 
grams for  the  use  of  such  lands.  I  can  en- 
vision now  tiiat  if  we  start  using  this 
revenue  specifically  for  this  purpose,  next 
week  someone  may  want  to  use  another 
portion  of  it  for  something  else,  the  next 
week  there  will  be  still  more  proposals  to 
use  more  of  tlie  funds,  and  so  on,  until 
all  of  the  funds,  and  possibly  more,  are 
dedicated  to  projects  that  have  no  rela- 
tion whatsoever  to  the  sea. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Members  of  this 
body  of  the  great  problems  that  have  been 
arising  In  regard  to  the  pollution  of  our 
oceans  and  the  very  serious  need  for  de- 
veloping a  program  in  this  area.  Also,  our 
fishing  industry  is  in  despei"ate  need  of 
help  as  their  supplies  in  American  waters 
are  being  depleted,  and  they  must  go 
thousands  of  miles  from  our  coast  to  find 
a  profitable  catch.  The  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  simply  must  not  be  used  as  a  sub- 
merged pork-barrel  to  finance  the  proj- 
ects that  we  cannot  finance  through  ap- 
propriate channels. 

As  I  have  stated  previously.  I  support 
the  objectives  of  S.  1401.  and  thus  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  our 
colleague.  Senator  Ellender.  This  would 
authorize  all  the  funds  requested  for  the 
purchase  of  the  desired  locations,  while 
at  the  same  time  requiring  that  this  pro- 
gram, just  like  any  other,  go  through  the 
nonnal  processes  that  all  other  measures 
must  go  through.  I.  for  one,  hope  that  all 
the  funds  for  the  measure  will  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated.  The  measure,  with 
the  reservations  that  I  have  stated,  is  a 
just  one  and  deserves  our  approval.  How- 
ever, in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
just  seen  fit  in  this  body  to  pass  the  10- 
percent  surtax  and  to  extend  the  excise 
taxes,  I  feel  compelled  to  suggest  that  we 
cannot  now  begin  to  earmark  funds  that 
bypass  our  Appropriations  Committee.  If 
anything,  now  is  the  time  for  national 
belt-tightening    and    to    let   the   world 


know  that  we  Intend  to  live  within  our 
budget. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  is  the  best  way 
to  maintain  our  strong  conservation 
program  and  to  make  certain  In  the  fu- 
ture that  we  shall  be  able  to  have  just 
as  strong  a  maritime  conservation  pro- 
gram. I  shall  vote  for  the  Ellender 
amendment  and,  I  am  very  hopefull  that 
my  colleagues  will,  and  I  urge  them  to. 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  President.  I  su.gpcst  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presj- 
d-^nt.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANnOIPH.  Mr.  P;  r ..idi-nt,  the 
objectives  of  the  nendm  ,  nicasuic  arc 
most  certainl',  iieritorious  and  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Intciior 
and  Insular  /•ffairs  i  Mr.  J.^ckson  I  is  to 
be  commended. 

Ths  primary  jrjrpose  of  this  leuisla- 
tion  is  to  r.mpnd  tlie  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  88-578 — by  providing  more  funds 
for  needed  outdoor  recreation  programs 
at  all  levels  of  government  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  voted  for  jjassagc  of  the  original 
land  and  water  conservation  bill  when 
it  was  before  the  Senate  on  August  12. 
1964,  and  I  support  the  objectives  that 
this  measure  would  accomplish. 

Within  my  own  State,  moneys  avail- 
able through  the  grant-in-aid  program 
have  made  possible  significant  progress 
in  assuring  that  West  Virginians — today 
and  in  the  future — will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  out  ol  doors. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, Carl  L.  Bradford,  senior  recrea- 
tion planner  for  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, appeared  before  the  committee  in 
support  of  this  proposal.  He  represented 
the  Honorable  Hulett  C.  Smith.  Governor 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Commerce  Com- 
missioner Angus  E.  Peyton.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford stated: 

The  immediate  implementation  of  tliis 
program  of  development  of  the  State's  out- 
door recreation  resources  is  necessary  due 
to  urbanization,  disappearing  quality  recre- 
ation lands,  and  escalation  of  both  acquisi- 
tion and  development  costs.  Implementation 
of  this  program  is  estimated  to  require  an 
Investment  of  some  $42  million  by  the  Slate 
(West  Virginia)  and  its  l<K;al  governmental 
subdivisions  during  the  next  5  years.  Much 
of  the  success  of  this  proeram  hinees  upon 
the  availability  of  financial  assistance  from 
tlie  land  and  water  conservation  fund   .   .  . 

In  conclusion.  West  Virginia  strongly  urees 
favorable  action  on  Senate  bill  1401  and  that 
utmost  consideration  be  given  to  raising  the 
fund  ceiling  above  the  $200  million  level 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

Moneys  from  the  land  and  water  fund 
are  being  used  to  establish  the  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Naticwial  Recreation 
Area  and  would  also  be  available  to  help 
establish  the  Potomac  National  River 
which  the  administration  proposed  this 
last  month. 

The    committee    report — No.     1071 — 


clearly  points  out  the  necessity  for  action 
as  follows: 

ludisputedly.  the  land  and  water  con.serva- 
tion  fund  Ikis  on  the  v^hole  been  a  succo.'s 
during  Its  lirst  y  years  ol  ojjeration.  How- 
ever, tlie  money  h.is  not  been  s-urticient  to 
fir.lill  the  objectives  of  the  law.  and  unless 
new  revenues  are  provided,  the  ."state  and 
Federal  outdoor  r  'creation  iirogranis  are  m 
jeopardy. 

The  committee  report  then  continues: 

The  deliciency  CjI  the  lund  Ls  directly  al- 
Irlbutable  to  two  causes:  I-irst.  a!id  niosl  ini- 
iHirtant.  the  skvrockcting  rife  lu  land  pncc-s 
;i.s  .■■■oon  as  It  becomes  known  lluit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  i.s  r<msidering  actiuisitlon  ol 
an  area,  and  second,  the  failure  ol  llie  three 
.•■otirces  e-tablLslied  in  tlie  law  to  prrKluce 
a.s  much  revenue  ;is  had  been  estimated  at 
the  lime  ol  enactment. 

Tlie  iiiaLtcr  of  cscalaiinc  land  pnce:^ — 
which  IS  fii  great  concern  to  l!ie  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Ctjmmittee  m 
our  consideration  of  Federal  Innd  costs 
for  reservoir  sites  and  hiuhway.s — is  cov- 
ered by  iirovidmg  advance  land  acquisi- 
tion autliority  to  tiie  Secreiao'  of  tlie 
Interior.  Committee  menibcr.s  w  ill  f  jhov.- 
this  closely  as  it  may  be  one  way  to  com- 
bat land  cost  escalations  occasionally  ob- 
.servcd  at  water  resource  development 
pro.urams  handled  by  the  Conis  ol  Engi- 
neers. 

One  major  impact  of  the  projjo.scd  bill 
is  to  supplement  the  land  and  w  ater  con- 
servation fund  by  eannarkiim  about  SI 02 
million  annually  for  fiscal  years  1969. 
1970.  and  1971  from  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shell  revenues  from  tiic  sale  ol  oil 
and  pas  and  S215  million  annually  lor 
fiscal  years  1972  and  197.3.  Although  I 
liave  supported,  and  still  do  sujipoit  tiie 
primarj'  objectives  of  the  pcndmi:  bill  by 
providmcr  more  money  for  i^ublic  out- 
door recreation  opportunities.  I  cannot 
support  the  additional  Larmarkin,^-  ol 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  during  our 
deliberation  on  the  excise  tax  bill  the 
Senate  expressed  the  desire  that  all  pro- 
grams should  be  considered  on  their 
merit  at  the  time  the  annual  appropria- 
tions bills  are  thoroughly  considered.  To 
earmark  the  offshore  oil  receipts  for  any 
purpose  gives  .siiecial  consideration  to 
that  purpose.  The  argument  for  the  need 
for  additional  funds  to  accelerate  worthy 
programs  can  just  as  soundly  be  applied 
to  the  flood  control,  navigation,  munici- 
pal water  supply,  and  other  ijublic  work.s 
jirograms  of  the  corps,  to  the  program 
in  Appalachia.  water  quality  and  air  pol- 
lution control  measures  and  Federal  aid 
to  schools,  to  name  just  a  few. 

We  are  concerned  about  funding  Fed- 
eral programs.  However,  we  cannot  create 
special  earmarked  funds  from  tlie  Gen- 
eral Treasury  to  carry  out  these  wortliy 
objectives.  The  only  way  liiat  we  can 
make  a  rational  decision  on  tliese  vital 
matters  is  to  consider  each  irogram  on 
its  merit,  whicli  is  in  turn  balanced 
against  total  budgetary  constraints. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  the  amend- 
ment No.  704,  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellender  J. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately the  very  able  and  articulate  senior 
Senator  from  California  is  necessarily 
absent  during  the  pending  debate  on  this 
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important  measure  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, S.  1401.  of  which  the  Senator  is  a 
cosponsor  Because  I  know  Senators 
would  benefit  from  readinu  t!ic  remarks 
of  the  ranklns;  member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ('ommlttee 
on  the  pendmi^  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  !  Mr. 
KucHEL  I  be  printed  at  thi.s  iwlnt  in  the| 
Record  i 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  .state-! 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  prlnitd  in  the, 
H*.'  OR3   a-s  follows  I 

dTATEMrNT    sy    SEN*T0«    KllMKt. 

riie    l.ist    decade    hn*    been    a    cleciide    >>{ 
:i*iiKenlng   ror   the   United  States     jiwuken- 
inst  to  the  Importance  of  connervrttlun  of  our] 
limited   and   prlcele:«»   ui«tur.«l    re'«oiirce« 

In  recent  years.  C>>ng3re»s  luut  :4iitl>ort/c<l 
the  iiddltion  of  more  than  nfty  new  areas  to 
the  national  jiarlt  system  , 

Publlr  use  nf  re<Tea<irin  .irraii  Uii»  i\l»o'. 
greutly  inc-eH.'«ert  Lost  year,  it  is  estimated 
thiit  1  5  blllirtfi  \iMts  were  nindc  to  public 
recreation  .ireSs  I<*<ler;il.  state  ;ind  I'KmI. 
nearly  double  '.lie  I'JGO  estlraute  »(  HM  mil- 
lion Mslt.s 

We  need  more  recreation  urns.  As  Anierl-i 
cans  gain  more  leliure  time    -lOd  ns  populii- 
tion  Krows    we  rspeciully  nee:j  are. is  re.»dlly 
iivnlKible  to   the   itrowing   urban    popul.tuon* 
centers.  ' 

Thre«  vear*  .igo  i.ir  fhe  nrst  time  America 
wius  ulven  ,i  continuing  source  of  money  tO' 
help  provide  cxptinded  outdoor  rccrcillon 
upportiinittes  That  source  Mi  t)>«  LJind  ^nd 
Water  Conservittion  FiinO 

Throusth  the  nrst  three  years.  |21i:iU00O 
luis  been  made  nvnllable  for  utiite  axid  local 
needs  on  .i  dollar-for-dOUar  m.itciung  basis 
from  the  Land  Water  Conservation  fund.' 
Another  $131,152,000  has.  been  .illoc  ii«"l  ;rom 
the  Fund  to  icqulre  needed  recrea'ion  l.inUsI 
and  waters  In  national  parks,  nauonal 
forests,  tiational  wUdlir*  reluges  and  othen 
federal  recreation  nreaa.  i 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  aecompltsh- 
incnts  of  the  Fund  la  stmuilatin*;  effcrts  to' 
meet  tBe  recreation  i^eeds  or  the  .\menc.in 
people.  It  has  still  !  illen  far  behind  the  surg-l 
ing  demand  Parks  cost  monev  money  toj 
acquire  property,  monay  lor  drvelDpmcnf.j 
money  to  maintain  and  expand  existing  (acU-< 
ities.  ] 

My  own  State  of  falifornla  has  a  cru:'lal! 
stake  in  the  matter.  By  the  turn  of  th«| 
century  our  population  Is  expected  to  be  50( 
million,  more  than  double  what  it  is  today  ] 
Action  must  be  taken  v.ow  to  a>sure  that' 
adequate  parks,  recreation  :treas.  seash.oresj 
.md  wilderness  .irens  »re  provided  to  keepi 
pace  with  the  huge  human  intlux.  ! 

There  is  a  large  :itid  growing  gap  between; 
the  cost  of  protecting  iiur  natural  lierltag« 
for  future  generations,  and  the  money  avnil-, 
able  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation! 
Ftind  As  the  renult  of  a  six-month  Mudy. 
the  Bureavi  of  Outdoor  Recreation  con-; 
eluded  It  seems  t  Urly  clear  that  the  Land, 
.ind  Water  Conservation  Fund  will  tall  iiij 
ineet  minimum  program  needs  over  the  next) 
!0  years  by  ptjsslblv  «2.7  billion,  considering) 
buh  Federal  and  St,\ie  needs  "  \ 

I'nless  this  conservation  gap  is  closed, 
much  of  rhe  magnificent  park  legulatlork 
which  h.xi  pc^ssed  through  this  Committee, 
and  the  Congress,  in  the  past  few  years  may^ 
:  t.and  on  the  statute  books  as  unftiiniledl 
dreams. 

To  nwet  that  ci'iLscrvatlon  i;ap.  the  Chair- 
mm  I.T  the  Interior  Cwfnnilttee  i  Mr  Jack-' 
?i,n)  lias  proposed  a  bin.  S  1401.  which  I  am 
privileged  to  ccsponsor  This  bill  shouldl 
meet  the  need  to  have  adequate  funds  td 
purch-vse  park  and  recreation  lands  and 
waters  before  they  .ire  priced  out  nf  reach  op 
ctiiuniitted   irretrievably   to  other   uses,  and 


to  insure  .n-<|ui»iti'in  "f  pri'per'y  <pii'-kly 
after  congressional  authorl/atlon  of  park  or 
recreation  arean 

S  1401  solves  the  first  problem  by  provid- 
ing for  additional  reventies  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conserv.itlon  Fund  from  a  portion  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lea.slng  revenues 
which  presently  go  into  the  Treasury  as 
ml»crllnne<jus  receipts 

The  St«te  of  California  [jiurieered  a  similar 
approach  over  20  yearn  .ago  For  many  sears, 
and  during  the  time  when  I  wn«  State  Con- 
troller. Caltfi-rnlB  was  flnancing  Us  state 
park  acquisitions  with  lis  tldelands'  ml  rev- 
enues By  spending  the  peoples'  Income  from 
tnelr  land  resources  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  recreation  areas  the  State 
cS  CnlKornia  built  an  unparalleled  slate 
park  s\-5tem 

Our  Nation  should  f.illow  rjif  cx.imple  set 
by  California.  These  earnings,  which  n-pre- 
rent  the  earnings  of  the  -American  people 
from  their  depleting  resources  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  people  m  the  form  of  a  new 
and  lasting  land  resource,  parks  and  recrea- 
tion .ireas 

The  problem  of  iiisumclent  funds  Is  com- 
plicated br  the  rising  cost  of  land  acquisition 
.^nd  Uevrlopmenl.  The  time  gip  between  the 
dcsignalinn  of  an  area  for  ronsiderailon  for 
nati.>n*l  enjoyment  Its  approval  by  Congress, 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out 
t.he  plan  of  procurement  and  development.  Is 
often  great  Often  a  period  of  several  >ears 
elapses  before  funds  are  asallable  to  perform 
the  actual  land  purchases 

The  problem  uf  l.ind  jTlce  c-.ralatlon  for 
public  park  and  recreation  areas  is  grave 
The  Point  Reyes  National  Sea.shore  is  a  stag- 
gering example  The  r:)62  .\ct  establishing 
that  seashore  carried  a  $14  million  price  tag. 
Congress  hxs  boosted  the  celling  slightly,  to 
»l'J  1J5  000.  but  It  has  already  been  put  on 
notice  that  the  final  cost  may  run  In  excess 
of  t55  million 

The  most  important  f.ictor  in  controlling 
land  price  is  time  It  property  can  be  acquired 
quickly,  it  can  be  acquired  at  less  cost  t^  1401 
authorizes  the  head  of  an  agency  to  obllgatt 
the  lederal  government  by  entitract  in  ad- 
vance of  actual  appropriations  This  author- 
ity U  limited  to  the  next  two  hscal  years  and 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $.10  million  per 
ye.Tr 

An  amendment  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Ellen- 
den  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  .Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
•?rve  .!t  r  inking  Republican  White  I  have 
great  respect  lor  his  judgment,  and  the  hlgh- 
sst  regard  for  his  friendship  I  must  oppose 
tho  amendment. 

The  Ellender  amendment  would  gut  S. 
1401  It  would  be  worse  lor  conservation  than 
the  status  quo.  It  would.  I  fear,  spell  doom 
for  the  Redwood  National  Park,  .ind  for  many 
other  national,  state  and  local  parks  which 
depend  lor  their  fullUlment  on  the  enact. 
ment  ol  legislation  to  provide  an  adequate 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

The  telegram  which  aas  sent  to  me  by  the 
Citiaens  0;)mmutee  on  Natural  Resources  on 
February  20.  1968.  and  which  opposes  the 
Eliender  .imenum">nt.  is  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C  . 

Fc'JMiiirj/  20,  1968. 
3eiia;.<r  Thom\.s  H   Kuchcl, 
Old  Scnare  Office  Butldmg, 
Waihington.  DC: 

An  amendment  to  S  1401  would  remove 
the  new  sources  of  revenue  lor  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  provided  In  S  1401. 
The  Amendment  would  substitute  for  the  loss 
of  theie  new  revenue  sources  autiiorizations 
to  be  appropriated  at,  a  level  nf  $200  million 
from  the  general  ;und  We  oppose  this 
amendment  The  lund  was  established  ong- 
inally  because  of  the  r.ulure  in  obtaining 
necessary  appropnations  from  the  ijeneral 
fund  and  the  advanced  .ipprjpnaUons  au- 
thorized by  the  land  and  water  c<JuservaUon 


fund  from  the  general  (und  h.ive  not  \>cen 
appropriated  A  so-c:i.lled  c<>nipromi.s«>  :unond- 
ment  would  alloc.^te  a7v.  [>ercent  ol  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  revenues  to 
the  -Sl.ites  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
w.iter  areas  where  leases  are  established  7  he 
remaining  62-..  percent  of  the  Outer  C  >n- 
tlnentttl  .Shelf  lease  revenues  would  be 
credited  Uj  the  Ijind  and  wat*r  conservation 
fund  We  opp'jse  this  compronUse  amend- 
ment since  It  would  unnecessarily  lUly  l.ind 
and  water  conserv.vtlon  fund  revenues  with 
a  special  privilege  to  a  few  States  and  If  ac- 
cepted make  paFsage  ol  S  14ijl  highly  ques- 
tiona'jle 

.SPENCER  M    SMrTK,   Jr  . 

Secretary.    Ciliirns    Committer   on    Sat- 
ural  Resoiircrf. 

The  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Is 
the  most  important  conservation  nie.xsure 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate  this  year 
Without  .m  adequate  PXind  leeislatiun  au- 
thorizing new  p  irks  will   be  meanlngles-s 

This  bill  represents  the  future  ol  on-serva- 
tlon  in  America  It  presents  the  Coni;ress 
with  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  we.  as 
a  nation  are  committed  to  conservation  only 
m  word  or  whether  we  truly  believe  that  we 
must  act  U^  protect  the  G<jd-given  world  of 
nature  from  despoliation  In  t!Us  legislation 
wc  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our 
deiermin.atlon  t->  give  future  generations  of 
.\mencans  a  belter  environment  in  which 
to  live  I  urge  e.ich  ,ind  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  S    1401 

The  California  Director  of  Parks  and  Recre- 
auon,  .Mr  William  Penn  Mott.  representing 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  testified  before  our 
Committee  th.ii  CillfLirnia  alone  needs  six 
times  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
.tvallable  to  it  from  the  fund  The  testimony 
of  Mr.  Mott.  in  support  of  S.  1401,  is  as 
follows- 

•  STATrMENT  OF  WILLIAM  PENN  MOTT,  JR  ,  DI- 
RECTOR or  PARKS  AND  HECRFATlriN,  STATE  OF 
CMIFORNIA 

■  Mr  MoTT  Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  there  Is  before  your  committee 
two  bills  peruunlng  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  program.  Senate  bill 
1401.  introduced  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, and  Senate  bill  S.  531,  introduced  by 
Senattir  Thomas  H  Kuchel. 

"I  wish  to  speak  In  support  of  tlie  concept 
which  these  two  bills  present,  namely  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  the  I>;ind  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  program.  July 
1.  1967.  marked  the  third  year  In  which  ap- 
plications have  been  accepted  in  California 
for  consideration  under  the  L.ind  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  program  During  this 
period  in  which  $11  million  was  available  a.s 
California's  share  of  this  lund,  we  received 
.applications  f;ir  In  excess  of  $70  million  wort,h 
of  projects  In  other  words,  tlie  demand  for 
fun(ls  exceeded  the  money  available  by  more 
than  600  percent 

"This  demand  for  funds  for  land  acquisi- 
tion and  capital  Impnjvement  to  meet  the 
recreation  demajids  in  California  is  directly 
related  to  the  ra^d  growth  being  experi- 
enced by  the  State  Tlie  California  .'state  De- 
partment ijf  Finance  estimated  that  the 
population  of  California  .is  of  January  1. 
1"J68,  was  19.774.000,  an  Increase  of  more  than 
2  percent  over  the  January  1,  rj67.  fifliure 
of  19.380.000  Callfornias  population  has  in- 
creased more  than  4  percent  during  the  period 
of  Its  participation  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  program;  however, 
during  this  same  perl<xl  our  annual  appor- 
Monnient  hr>s  actually  decreased  Based  upon 
an  average  increase  in  population  of  2  per- 
cent a  year,  it  is  estimated  that  California's 
population  Will  Increase  more  than  20  per- 
cent in  the  next  10  years 

We  find  that  even  at  the  present  time,  our 
population  is  continuing  to  Increase  ai  the 
rate  of  approximately  1,000  people  per  month. 
With  this  growth  rate,  which  is  one  of  the 
fi-stest  in  the  Nation,  we  are  confident  that 
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the  demand  for  land  and  water  conservation 
funds  will  continue  to  outstrip  the  supply 
(>f  these  funds.  Statistics  gathered  in  Call- 
I  >rnla  Indicate  that  the  local  cities,  counties, 
and  special  districts  are  cipable  of  matching 
funds  from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  at  least  four  times  the  amount  now 
being  received  by  CaUfornl.i  from  the  fund, 
\\li.lch  l.s  approximately  $3'2   niilUon. 

"California  is  proud  of  lus  record  In  the  dis- 
tilbution  of  these  funds.  Of  the  $11  million 
received,  we  have  distributed  this  money  to 
57  .separate  projects;  $0,400,000,  or  59  percent, 
h.us  been  obligated  to  35  acquisition  projects, 
4  of  Uiem  State  and  21  local;  $4,500,000,  or  40 
percent,  has  been  lor  31  development  proj- 
ects. 7  State  projects  and  24  local;  and  $100,- 
000,  or  1  percent,  has  been  obligated  for  one 
planning  project.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
percentage  distribution  of  acquisition  proj- 
ects over  development  projects  is  consistent 
With  tliat  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation. 

■Of  the  57  lunded  jirojetts.  43  are  local 
projects  Bponsured  by  33  beparate  local  Ju- 
risdictions: 15  Counties,  15  cities  and  3  recre- 
ation and  park  districts  represent  the  local 
jurisdlctiom;.  Ihese  are  distributed  quite 
evenly  throughout  the  entire  State,  Twelve 
btate  projects  have  been  funded.  Six  of  these 
projects  are  the  responsibility  of  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  six  of 
them  axe  the  responsibility  of  tlie  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Board. 

Of  tlie  »11  million  received  In  California, 
$1  200.000  h.is  been  requested  or  paid  out  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  Jtine  30, 
lu08,  and  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
an  additional  $2  million  will  be  either  re- 
quested from  the  Federal  Government  or  dis- 
bursed to  participants.  California  lias  re- 
ceived, in  addition  to  tlie  $11  million,  ap- 
proval for  $3,500,000  from  the  Secretary's 
special  contingency  fund;  $2  million  of  this 
has  been  received  and  disbursed  for  tlie  ac- 
quisition of  tlie  Pepperwood  Grove  project  In 
the  Humbolt  Redwoods  State  Park,  The  addi- 
tional $1,500,000  will  be  received  by  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  will  complete 
the  contingency  fund  project, 

■'Tlie  Department  held  during  tlie  month 
of  J.inuary  1968,  four  public  hearings  to  dis- 
cuss the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds  to  State  agencies 
and  local  Jurisdictions.  Although  land  ac- 
quisition remains  critical,  particularly  for 
the  larger  nietropolltan  areas,  the  rural  areas 
of  the  State  feel  that  there  must  be  greater 
emphasis  placed  on  development  In  order  for 
them  to  continue  with  land  acquisition. 
There  apepars  to  be  considerable  feeling  In 
the  rural  and  suburlxin  areas  that  allowing 
ojien  si>ace  to  remain  undeveloped  may  pro- 
hibit further  acquisition  or  make  it  Impos- 
sible to  hold  open  space  for  p.ark  and  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

"The  department  of  parks  and  recreation 
for  the  Slate  of  California  now  owns,  op- 
erates, .ind  maintains  in  excess  of  800,000 
acres  of  land  comprised  of  200  units  which 
make  up  the  State  park  system.  Although 
there  are  critical  needs  for  land  acqusltlon, 
such  as  the  beaches,  rounding  out  existing 
St:»te  parks,  and  eliminating  inholdlngs  with- 
in State  parks,  and  the  acquisition  of  State 
parks  which  wUl  serve  the  major  metropoli- 
t.m  areas,  the  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  developing  existing  State  parks. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  above  information 
should  provide  your  committee  with  ample 
e\idence  tiiat  additional  funds  are  desper- 
at^'ly  needed  during  the  next  several  years 
t  I  meet,  in  California,  the  demand  for  funds 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
;'.nJ  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly  rec- 
'■mnieiid  your  approving  either  Senate  bill 
1401  or  S.  531. 
Thank  you." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jacksow]  Is  to  be 


complimented  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  S.  1401.  It 
is  noteworthy  also  that  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  in  reporting 
tills  bill,  as  amended,  was  unanimous. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  which  this  bill  would 
strengthen,  has  met  an  urecnt  need  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  in  Michigan. 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bill,  a,s  I 
am  of  S,  1401,  rccosnizing  as  I  do  that 
our  generation  has  an  obligation  to  pre- 
s.'vve  unspoiled  areas  for  the  i'fli'e.sh- 
ment  of  future  generations. 

The  fund  desperatcl.v  needs  additional 
sources  of  revenue.  It  i,s  also  imperative 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lie 
provided  with  advance  contract  authority 
and  with  authority  to  acquire  options. 
All  of  us  who  have  struggled  to  establish 
national  parks  or  lakcshorcs  in  our 
States  are  aware  of  the  destruction  of 
scenic  values  and  the  land-cost  escala- 
tion that  take  place  during  the  years  that 
are  involved  in  securing  congressional 
approval  of  the  proposal. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  I  liave  a 
parochial  interest  in  this  legislation.  The 
acquisition  and  development  plan  at  the 
recently  established  Pictured  Rocks  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  will  be  drawn  from  this 
fund,  as  will  future  expenditures  for  our 
long  overdue  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  But  all  Senators  have 
land  pre.servation  jiroposals — large  or 
small — which  are  in  a  now-or-nevcr 
status  and  for  which  the  answer  will  be 
never  unless  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  in  urging  Senate 
approval  of  this  important  bill.  The 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation, 
which  has  responsibility  for  our  State's 
water  pollution  program  as  well  as  for 
our  land  resource  program,  has  given 
this  legislation  high  priority.  It  is  in 
truth  emergency  legislation. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr,  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  of  S. 
1401,  I  can  think  of  no  more  important 
conservation  legislation  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  than  this  bill  to  put  new 
and  adequate  resources  into  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund. 

As  floor  manager  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd  bill  when  it 
passed  the  Senate  in  1965,  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  and  as  one  who 
attended  the  committee's  hearings  on 
this  proposed  amendment,  I  am  con- 
vinced of  its  need. 

This  is  an  emergency  measure  vitally 
necessary  to  help  resolve  the  ever-in- 
creasing land  price  escalation  problem.  It 
is  also  designed  to  carr>'  out  our  original 
legislative  intent  to  encourage  the  States 
to  expand  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  their  people. 

My  own  State  of  Idaho  provides  an 
example  of  how  land  and  water  con- 
servation funds  have  been  successfully 
used,  and  why  additional  fimding  is 
needed.  My  State  has  39  projects  totaling 
over  $2.9  million  which  have  been  im- 
plemented through  the  fund.  Yet, 
through  fiscal  1967,  all  of  the  funds  al- 
located to  the  State  under  this  act  have 
been  obligated  and  funds  apportioned 
under  fiscal  1968  will  be  obligated  by 
June  30,  1968. 


Our  State  has  more  money  available 
than  there  is  Federal  money  to  match, 
particularly  for  park  developments.  I  am 
informed  by  Ernest  E.  Day.  chairman  oi 
the  Idaho  Stale  Park  Board,  that  Uio 
State's  outdoor  recreation  nitds  cannot 
be  met  at  the  current  letel  ol  [■iinding. 

I  am  sure  tins  ,':amc  .Mtuation  mu.^'l 
txist  in  other  Stales,  which  have  been 
encouraged  to  place  a  priority  on  their 
outdoor  recreation  programs. 

.'\L  tlie  same  time.  I  think  Idaho's  pi'o- 
■  lam  bears  out  the  success  ot  tliis  leuis- 
lutiun  n-id  represents,  in  my  judgmcnl. 
an  ouifctanding  example  of  effective  part- 
nershiiJ  between  Federal  a. id  State  Gov- 
ernments in  lliis  field. 

I  am  more  than  plea.sed  to  join  in  the 
fulle.st  support  of  this  imporiaiu  mea.s- 
ure. 

Ml".  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
.'-checiuled  engapement  in  Wisconsin 
Martini;  tomorrow.  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain 'A  liether  or  not  we  are  yoing  to  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  to  the  bill  on 
'I'hursday.  Friday,  or  at  all  this  week, 
or  whether  there  will  be  an  airreed-upon 
t:me  to  vote  next  week.  I  ha'ic  discussetl 
ihe  matter  with  tiie  majorily  wlup.  He 
has  advised  me  thai,  in  the  event  there 
should  be  a  vote  on  Thursday  or  Friday— 
which  he  does  not  know,  either — he  will 
undertake  to  pet  a  pair  for  me. 

If  I  were  present,  1  would  vdIc  asiaiiist 
llie  pending.;  amendment  and  fur  the  bill, 
S.  1101. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  315— FEDERAL 
CO^rMUNICATIONS  ACT 

Mr,  IIARTKE.  Mr.  President,  9  years 
ago,  in  1959,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  Later  I  suggested  that,  at  the 
verj-  least,  newscasts  and  jiublic  affairs 
programs  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

From  my  proposed  Fair  Political 
Broadcasting  Code  of  1959,  came  an 
easing  to  the  restrictions  impo.sed  upon 
broadcasters.  This  was.  in  fact,  first  offi- 
cial recognition  by  Congress  that  the 
commtmications  media  were  at  least  ma- 
lure  enough  to  make  their  o'.vn  public 
affairs  and  news  judgments. 

In  1960  provisions  of  the  act  were 
suspended  so  that  the  public  could  see 
two  candidates  for  the  Presidency  debate 
the  issues  and  answer  questions  from 
panels  of  newsmen.  Without  this  sus- 
pension, networks  and  stations  w  ould  not 
have  given  freely  of  their  precious  time 
for  the  great  Kennedy-Nixon  debates. 
Without  this  suspension,  the  same  privi- 
lege would  have  to  be  given  to  an  a.ssort- 
ment  of  minor  candidates  unknown  to 
the  vast  general  public. 

I  proposed  then  that  section  315  l)e 
suspended,  too,  for  similar  airing  of  de- 
bates and  other  appearances  of  substan- 
tial candidates  for  various  offices.  We 
discussed  and  we  debated  advisability  of 
suspension  of  the  act  on  purely  local  elec- 
tions, on  congressional,  senatorial,  and 
gubeiTiatorial  races. 

Finally,  the  free  and  oiJen  exchange 
between  the  late  John  F,  Kennedy  and 
Richard  M.  Nixon  took  place.  And  the 
presidential  debateb  became  a  part  of  the 
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fabric  of  American  {xilltlcal  life  Over- 
nuht  the  soapbox  and  the  t>olltlcal  rally 
nave  way  t/O  millions  of  Amerlcan.s  who 
could  sit  In  their  llvini?  nxims  and  nin 
up  the  hltjhest  record  ratinifs  while 
watchln?  two  major  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent Those  who  could  not  watch,  c<5uld 
hear  on  radio 

In  1961,  the  Federal  ConinuinicatioriB 
Commission  reported  ttiat  nearly  all  net- 
work afBliates  in  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision carried  the  debates  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  at  least  120  million  persons 
watched  and  heard  them 

The  suspension  of  section  315  In  con- 
nection with  the  presidential  race  also 
made  it  passible  m  turnlnt?  over  to  candi- 
dates and  their  committees  considerable 
additional  time  tor  programs  of  their 
own  preparation  In  1960  the  three  TV 
networks  provided  "iT  hours  and  47  min- 
utes of  free  sustainin«  time  In  this  fash- 
Ion  Pour  years  before,  only  19  hours  and 
8  minutes  was  provided 

Radio  :ie;works  also  increased  the  sus- 
tHinin>?  time  mven  to  the  two  major  can- 
didates and  their  committees  from  20 
iiours  and  38  minutes  in  1956  to  42  hours 
and  23  minutes  in  1960  • 

When  we  lifted  tiie  estrictlons  on 
newscasts,  panel  shows,  and  public  af- 
tairs  discussions,  tiiere  were  those  in  this 
body  who  were  kienulnely  concerned  lest 
the  industrv-  misuse  this  new  freedom 
Every  study  has  shown  the  broadcast 
•nedia  to  be  temperate,  prudent,  and  gen- 
. 'rally  fair  After  all.  fairness  can  hardly 
be  legislated,  while  uniairne.ss  may  be 
practiced  even  when  it  is  illepal  The  defi- 
nitions of  fairness  and  equality  varj-  with 
the  judge. 

Following  the  temporary  lifting  of  sec- 
tion 315  for  the  presidential  debates  of 
1960.  many  of  us  hoped  we  would  see 
repeal  of  this  .section.  I  liave  introduced 
svveral  repealers  myself. 

In  1964.  with  an  incumbent  President 
as  a  candidate  for  reelection,  l^\vas  nat- 
ural to  assume  that  there  was  no  ureal 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  lose  this 
advantakie  by  virtually  legislating  free 
and  open  debates  m  which  the  challenger 
would  yam  some  benefit  from  appearing 
with  the  President.  This  was  an  insuffi- 
cient e.xcose  for  me. 

In  any  event,  we  have  no  such  excuse 
this  year  Let  us.  then,  provide  for  the 
debates  that  lie  ahead  in  this  exciting 
and  unpredict-able  political  year.  There 
are  many  respected  voices  in  the  broad- 
casting industry  tiiat  have  spoken  out 
clearly  for  temporary  lifting  of  section 
315  as  It  i^ertams  to  the  presidential 
campaign 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again  that 
a  provision  of  law  tiiat  must  periodically 
be  suspended  is  not  wurth  leaving  on  the 
books  Besides,  if  presidential  debates 
are  «ood.  so  are  others  for  other  offices. 

The  distingmshed  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  is  chairman  of  the  very  im- 
;K)rtant  Communications  Subcommittee, 
has  been  ill  Now  that  he  is  back  among 
us.  I  certainly  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
.schedule  an  early  executive  session  on 
the  proposal  to  repeal  section  315 

In  1960.  suspension  was  approved  only 


90  days  before  election  Let  us  not  delay 
.so  that  the  1968  campaign  coverage  and 
debates  will  be  rushed  at  the  last  min- 
ute And  while  we  are  providing  for  the 
debate's  by  presidential  candidates,  why 
nnt  rinlsh  the  job  for  all  time  for  all  of- 
fices and  repeal  .section  315' 

I  am  certain  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  plenty  of  tools  left 
to  insure  that  the  stations  and  the  net- 
works will  do  what  most  of  us  know  full 
well  they  will — provide  tair  and  honest 
and  complete  coverage  to  the  limit  of 
their  ability 


commonse;nse  and  thf  risks  in 
southeast  .asia'— address  by 
senator  kl'chel 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  deputy  leader,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Kn  hel,  of  Califor- 
nia, today  made  a  statement  in  Long 
Beach.  Calif  .  to  the  L<jnt;  Beach  R<nary 
Club  I  have  here  a  partial  text  of  tiie 
remarks  of  our  distmeuished  colleague, 
under  the  title  of  '  Commonsen.se  and 
the  Risks  m  Southeast  Asia  " 

I  must  say  that  It  is  a  quite  pratmatic 
and  realistic  statement,  and  I  think  our 
colleague  .sets  out  lully  what  the  situa- 
tion IS  and  what  the  course  Ix-fore  us  is. 
He  describes  It  as  long  and  hard,  and 
with  that  I  think  everybody  will  agree. 

Our  colleague  carries  one  quotation  in 
the  partial  text  that  I  had  forgotten. 
but  It  came  back  to  me  when  I  saw  It.  It 
was  a  statement  made  by  .Adm  C. 
Turner  Joy.  whom  I  think  we  consider 
a.s  a  distinguished  hero,  who  put  up 
with  continual  harassment  while  nes^o- 
tlating  peace  in  Korea. 

.At  that  time  Admiral  Joy  warned : 

Ti«  loru-ede  i\  minor  point  to  the  Com- 
munists without  a  like  concession  from  ttiem 
IS  but  to  convince  them  lli.it  in  more  sub- 
siantlve  issues,  you  will  ultimately  submit 
to  their  viewpoint. 

I  think  history  shows  and  bears  out 
the  truth  of  that  statement  Nobody 
knows  It  any  better  than  our  principal 
negotiator  at  that  time.  .'Xdmiral  Joy. 
Ion;;  years  a'-io  m  Korea 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican whip  on  this  statement,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  m  the  Record. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  of  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  V 

COM.MONSENSE    AND    THE    RlSK.S    I.V    SOUTHEAST 
A.ilA 

I  Partial  text  o(  remarks  by  U.S,  Senator 
Thomas  H  Kuchel  belore  the  Ixjng  Be.icii 
Rotary  Club.  Lafayette  Hotel.  Long  Beach. 
C.\llf  .  .■Xprll  24.  1968) 

.\  new  phase  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
I'penetl  with  recent,  albeit  halting,  steps  to- 
ward negotiation  We  all  would  rejoice  at 
the  transfer  of  the  conflict  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  bargaining  table.  Such  a  welcome 
move  would  not  suggest  that  our  mihtary 
effort  has  been  unavailing.  To  the  contrary. 
the  Communist  arnues  of  the  Viet  Cong  and 
of  North  Vietnam  liave  failed  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  the  South  They  have  been  pre- 
vented by  superior  forces  from  achieving  an 
evil  goal,  winch  in  the  ;Uixious  muiitlis  ji 
1963  seemed  within  their  grasp. 


The  aim  of  America  and  her  allle«  In  the 
conflKt  In  Vietnam  Una  long  been  a  Just 
settlement  and  .m  enduring  peace  based  on 
t.^ie  free  choice  of  the  peoples  m  each  nation 
Lif  t.he  Far  E;ist  Surely  this  has  not  been 
an  ca.sy  policy  for  America  and  lier  allies 
to  ptirsue  Some  argue  that  we  could  have 
ittnored  events,  allowing  the  conquest  of 
btiuth  Vietnam  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Such  a 
course  would  neither  liave  been  wise  nor 
Just  It  would  have  been  mor.illy  w»ftng,  and 
It  could  have  represented  a  very  dl.shearten- 
mg  milestone  In  the  prot;ress  of  Asuitic  Com- 
munism for  the  rest  <if  liie  world  to  see 

It  would  have  meant  talking  an  enormous 
rl.sk  The  Icader.s  of  the  nftn-t'oinmunlst  na- 
tions iif  Asia  hnve  repeatedly  warned  of  the 
grim  ftotennal  of  .i  Communist  onslaught 
beyond  Vietnam  The  Jungles  of  Laos  are 
seething  with  ComnuinLst  troops  Even  t'.ini- 
bixlla  has  a  Communist  uprising  Thailand 
t.iccs  ,1  .serious  subversive  threat  Neutral 
Burma,  after  :20  \ears.  knows  no  peace  The 
Huks  ,ire  reappearing  in  the  Philippine  Jun- 
gles .Ml  across  the  .southern  flank  of  East 
.■\sla  there  Is  a  zone  of  rising  conflict 

.\  total  peace  must  be  sought  If  we  are  to 
end  war  In  ,\s;a  in  this  decade  We  must  be- 
ware of  overslmpUtlcalion  We  c<>nfront  a 
highly  complex  situ.itlon  not  stiscepuble  to 
solution  hv  an  t'.isy  i  eiv->e  tire  Indeed,  an 
easy  cease  ttre  could  he  a  shame  to  those  who 
live  pea<'e  In  the  long  run  the  difference  be- 
tween mlllt.iry  suo<-e.ss  and  diplomatic  set- 
tlement may  be  much  less  than  that  between 
settlement  and  surrender. 

The  President  h;Ls  chosen,  by  suddenly  ter- 
minating his  own  c:ireer.  to  remove  any 
doubt  about  .\menca  s  willingness  to  seek  an 
honorable  peace  through  honorable  negotia- 
tion I  support  tills  effort  as  a  means  of  g;Un- 
Ing  a  true  .md  durable  pe.ice  I  would  not 
supp>ort  window  dressing  t.i  disgui.se  our  uni- 
lateral withdrawal. 

'ITie  tortured  history  of  .\sia  has  brought 
.\merlcans  to  light  on  Oriental  siiores  three 
times  In  the  past  eeneration  Our  goal  must 
be  that  this  cycle  of  bloodshed  be  brought 
to  an  end.  once  and  for  nil.  The  greater  risk 
for  America  todey  is  to  Ignore  the  le.ssons  of 
history  or  to  be  too  proud  and.  perhaps,  too 
dumb  to  try  to  profit  from  experience 

The  road  out  of  Vietnam  is  going  to  be 
long  and  difficult  Of  course,  our  people  want 
an  end  to  the  conflict  But  peace  cannot  be 
achieved  merely  by  excusing  ourselves  from 
;he  scene  of  carnage  and  surfenng  and  steal- 
.ng  away  That  course  would  only  lead  to 
further  conflagration. 

Our  military  leaders,  it  seems  to  me.  have 
been  correct  in  trying  to  keep  the  scale  of 
fighting  In  Vietnam  below  the  tlireshold  of 
global  conflict  Such  a  danger  iuas  always 
been  present  and  real.  By  the  .same  token, 
Vietnam  is  a  part  of  a  larger  picture  A  sacri- 
fice of  that  relatively  small  and  unimportant 
country  to  the  insatiable  appetite  ot  .Asiatic 
Communism  would  not  gain  another  hour 
of  independence  for  Laos.  Cambodia  or  Thai- 
land, or  the  countries  beyond  the  land  mass 
of  Srutheast  Asia 

The  path  to  setslemcnt  reqiiires  that  these 
broader  factors  be  taken  fully  into  account. 
The  wrangle  over  where  to  meet  is  simply 
the  first,  and  surely  not  the  most  Important, 
of  the  knots  to  be  untied  Admiral  C.  Turner 
Joy.  a  distinguished  .•\merican  hero,  who  j)ut 
up  with  continual  harassment  while  nego- 
tiating peace  in  Korea,  warned.  "To  concede 
a  minor  point  to  the  Communists  without  a 
like  concession  from  them  is  but  to  coiuin .c 
them  that  In  more  substantive  issues,  you 
will   ultimately  submit   to   their   viewpoint   • 

I  believe  we  shall  get  to  the  point  of  actual 
negotiation  but  the  process  will  be  long  and 
arduous  There  are  a  few  simple  precepts 
which  ought  to  guide  us 

In  negotiation  we  need  to  move  from 
strength    The  doctrines  of  Mao  prescribe  a 
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t;\cllc  known  as  'fiightlng  while  negotiating". 
The  continued,  covert  buildup  of  North  Viet- 
namese trcKips  In  the  Saigon  area  is  evidence 
that  their  present  gestures  toward  talks  of 
peace  are  in  keeping  with  this  rule.  Free 
World  forces  will  need  to  resp>ond  in  kind. 
The  heroic  and  successful  defense  of  Khe- 
sanh  h.vs  shown  our  ability  to  accomplish 
such  a  purpose  Our  goverimient  and  our 
people  niu.st  beware  of  i.ictical  maneuvers 
and  surprise  by  the  Communists,  for  propa- 
jj.uKla  iir  political  ends.  For  example,  the 
North  might  conceivably  and  histrionically 
choose  unilaterally  to  Impose  a  cease  fire  on 
it,s  own  terms  Such  n  maneuver  would  catch 
VIS  Ill-prepared  and  In  unsound  defensive 
positions,  God  alone  knows  what  some  in  our 
^oclety  who  scream  lor  peace  at  almost  any 
price  would  do  under  such  conditions. 

L'nwiso  counsel  can  be  particularly  dan- 
gerous In  this  situation  .Some  ot  my  Senate 
colleagues,  by  ( ritlcl/lng  the  moves  of  our 
military  commanders,  may  well  be  limiting 
Americas  options  in  terms  of  correct  response 
to  Communist  duplsrity  We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  continuing  t*)  maintain  our  forces 
at  full  strength  as  the  bilateral  t.Uks  hope- 
fully may  begin  and  proceed  Indeed,  that 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  safe  course  open 

t*)   VIS. 

Neither  ixjlltical  le;ulers.  nor  the  public 
at  large,  as  I  view  those  momentous  days. 
should  seek  contmu.illy  to  second  guess  our 
professional  leadership,  either  military  or 
diplomatic,  who  have  to  deal  daily  with  the 
vexing  puzzle  of  how  to  grope  towards  an 
honorable  peace  The  people  of  this  country 
have  sliown  that  they  place  a  decent  peace 
above  indecent  politics.  They  want  settle- 
ment, but  not  surrender.  Each  of  us,  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  has  a  duty  lo 
pertorm  in  maintaining  unity  behind  this 
national  must.  Members  of  Congress.  Sena- 
tors. ..nd  the  President  himself,  cannot  be 
exempt  Irom  this  res|)onslbility. 

We  must  assure  that  bilateral  talks  be- 
tween America  and  Hanoi  are  quickly  ex- 
panded to  include  all  parties  to  the  conflict. 
A  lasting  peace  will  require  a  broad  meeting 
generally  alon.s  the  line  of  the  1954  Geneva 
meeting  I  doubt  \ery  much  that,  in  her 
extreme  Isolationism  and  widespread  convul- 
sions. Communist  China  would  attend,  but  I 
do  believe  tlwl  we  must  pin  down  the  Com- 
niumst  world  to  a  full  settlement  in  Asia. 
This  is.  alter  all.  the  goal  of  our  policy.  This 
Administration  has  a  somewhat  regrettable 
penchant  for  acting  on  us  own  without  ever 
touching  base  with  our  allies,  or.  as  we  have 
Just  seen  in  Hawaii,  at  least  until  after  the 
fact  Our  role  in  Asia  !.■<  part  of  a  Joint  effort 
at  collective  secunty.  America  cannot  go  It 
alone-— neither  by  withdrawing  to  some  kind 
of  an  isolated  nuclear  defense,  nor  by  trying 
to  be  the  world's  policeman  in  any  of  the  far 
flung  hemispheres  of  our  planet. 

One  of  the  problems  constantly  plaguing 
our  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  an  over- 
concentration  of  control  in  the  White  House. 
At  regular  Tuesday  White  House  luncheons, 
the  President  and  one  or  two  advisors  have 
picked  impending  bombing  targets.  There 
has  been  similar  concentrated  pre-occupation 
with  the  details  of  day  by  day  diplomacy.  It 
is  not  in  our  national  interest  to  promise  to 
meet  anywhere  anytime  '  if  we  later  find  we 
are  not  prepared  to  do  so.  It  is  not  in  our 
interest  to  promise,  as  we  did  at  Manila,  to 
leave  Vietnam  in  six  months,  if  we  later  find 
that  such  precipitate  withdrawal  would  en- 
danger the  lives  of  millions  of  Vietnamese. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  effective  nego- 
tiations require  the  Communist  side  to  un- 
derstand that  we  stand  by  what  we  say,  both 
m  terms  of  our  commitment  to  freedom,  and 
to  the  c.iuse  ot  a  Just  peace. 

Realism  demands  that  we  keep  our  optiona 
open. 


Experience  has  shown  us  time  and  again 
that  we  must  not  be  wed  to  past  mistakes. 
History  will  record  as  a  major  event  in 
modem  times  the  abrupt  termination  of  a 
career  of  the  most  powerful  public  servant 
on  earth,  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  a  small 
country  half  way  around  the  world  That  act 
by  the  President  was  courageous  You  and  I 
commend  it.  But  it  demonstrates  that  we 
have  Indeed  come  to  a  crisis  of  leadership 
in  our  country. 

Mere  recognition  of  that  apparently  un- 
selfish act  does  not  extricate  u.s  from  terrible 
and  hazardous  ground  where  we  have  f.Ulen. 
The  principles  needed  to  bring  us  to  better 
davs  are  rooted  in  the  essential  American 
belief  that  our  country  must  remain  strong 
in  order  that  she  shall  remain  free. 

Without  In  any  sense  making  these  com- 
ments partisan,  I  devoutly  believe  that  my 
p,ilitlcal  party  h.as  a  unique  moment  in  the 
history  of  our  Republic  to  n.-^e  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  America. 

The  option  for  settlement  by  negotiutlons 
offers  the  best  chance  ol  peace  to  a  united 
people.  If  we  can  move  lorward  with  c<m- 
tidence  and  determination,  the  pace  towards 
solution  could  accelerate.  Each  step  away 
from  the  law  of  the  Jungle  world  makes  it 
harder  for  cither  side  lo  re.'-ort  to  warlarc. 
The  need  for  peace,  we  cm  b^  sure,  is  ielt 
keenly  by  the  Communist  North.  A  momen- 
tum can  build,  if  given  a  start,  inakina:  a 
return  to  escalation  more  and  more  unlikely 
and  unnecessary.  Th.at  is  tlie  course  ot  evenUs 
for  which  we  pray.  It  requires  tiiat  we  keep 
our  wits,  and  that  we  make  our  moves 
unmistakably  clear. 

The  great  Nineteenth  Century  British 
statesman  Benjamin  Disraeli,  in  a  master! ul 
understatement,  once  s.iid  that  •■frank  and 
explicit"  is  the  best  diplomatic  attitude  to 
keep  "our  own  minds  clear,  while  conlu.-lng 
the  minds  of  others."  We  liave  got  to  tee 
things  as  they  are.  and  stake  out  our  course 
with  courage  and  conviction.  A  united  Amer- 
ica can  do  this  now.  as  a  united  America 
has  done  before,  and  as  we  must  do,  if  your 
and  my  freedom  are  to  have  a  sound  hope 
for  survival. 


House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution iH.  Con.  Res.  655 »  recognizing 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw- 
ghetto  uprising,  in  v.  hich  il  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iHR.  13738i  to  increase  the 
niaximum  rate  of  per  diem  allowance 
for  ctnployees  of  the  Government  travel- 
ing on  olRcial  business,  and  lor  other 
purpo.ses.  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  announced 
that  the  House  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  'S.  3135)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  by  ex- 
tending the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  14940)  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions: agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mrs.  Kelly.  Mr. 
Hays.  Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Mailliard,  and  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  piessage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13738) 
to  increase  the  maximum  rate  of  per 
diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the 
Government  traveling  on  ofQcial  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 


HOUSE   CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  G55i  lecognizing  the  25lh  anniver- 
sary of  the  War.saw  fihello  uprising,  v.  as 
Ijlaced  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  sub.sequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  there  is  at  the  desk  Hou.se 
Concurrent  Resolutioti  655.  to  com- 
memorate the  L'Slh  anniversai-y  of  the 
uprising  in  the  War.saw  ghetto  It  passed 
the  House  yesterday.  I  a.ssume  I  ought  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  now  that  it  be 
lilaced  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  so  it  can 
be  called  up  and  acted  upon  tomorrow: 
and  I  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  25.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  24.  1968: 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  othcer  under  the  pro- 
visions ol  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  a.ssigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (ai  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  .Andrew  Jackson  Goodpaster. 
021739.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  US  Armyi 

Gen  Harold  Keith  Johnson.  OU'187.  Army 
of  the  United  Slates  (major  general.  US. 
Army)  ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  general  under  the  provisions  ol  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  3962. 

(Sen,  William  Childs  We.stmoreland.  020223. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
US,  .'irmy).  for  appointment  as  Chief  of 
Staff.  U  S,  Army,  under  the  provisions  ol  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  3034. 
In  the  Navy 

Adm.  Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharp.  Jr.  US  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
Slates  Code,  stcllon  5233. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  2It,  1968 


The  Honortble  Edward  Clark 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

'<r  Tsxfs 
IN    THE  HOU3E  OF  REPR£«ENTATIVE3 

Wednesdav    April  24.  196S 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  S;)falcer.  yesterday 
I  had  the  plea.sure  of  bt  uik  present  when 
the  H  inorabie  Edward  Clailc  received  his 
cirnmuslon  frum  President  Johnson  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
ca ri  Develofimer.t  Bank 

Our  Nation  Is  very  fortunate  to  have 
available  the  services  of  such  an  able  and 
dedicated  Individual  a-s  Ed  Clark,  of 
Texas  Ed.  who  Is  a  lormtime  fr.end  of 
mine,  mo.st  recently  served  as  our  Am- 
bassador t.)  Au.^tralia  Certa.nly  never  in 
our  hh^tory  has  our  representative  ti  that 
nation  beetr  rece;-.  ed  with  such  waraith 
as  was  accorded  him 

Prior  to  that  service.  Mr  Clark  e.stab- 
Ushed  an  ouUitandii^.g  reputation  a-;  an 
attorney,  buslne.ssman,  and  a  banker  Be- 
cause of  this  backgr  >u.id.  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  individual  who  would 
be  as  totally  qualified  as  he  Ls  for  his  new 
position  As  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
ter-Ameriran  Development  Bank,  he  will 
certainly  find  need  to  call  upon  hi.s  past 
experience  as  a  diplomat,  a  bankt  r,  a 
lawyer,  and  a  businessman 

In  makniK  the  presentatior;  y^^sterday. 
Pre.sident  John.vin  expre.ssed  h;s  hi«h  es- 
teem for  a.-^d  the  ?reat  ojnfldence  which 
he  has  In  Amba.ssador  Clark  The  text  of 
those  remarks  f  )lIows 
Rem.arks      ;■   THE    Pas.siriENT   Following   the 

Signing  • 'F  ihf  Org^.^tization  or  .Americam 

ST.MTa     Tiir.<T''      Amendment,      the     E\st 

Room.   rvpaiL  23.    1968 

I  waDt  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  introduce  all  of  you  to  a  dlsllngxilshed 
American  who  Is  with  us  this  mornln?  who 
will  be  playing  a  key  role  in  the  d.iys  ahead 
In  our  relations  with  Latin  America 

The  man  who  I  have  reference  to  has  Just 
completed  a  tour  of  duty  as  our  Ajiibassadpr 
to  Australia  As  Amha.s.sadi  r  to  Australia.  I 
believe  that  he  learned  and  understood  and 
knew  more  abciut  the  geography  of  that 
country,  the  resources  of  that  country  aad 
the  people  of  that  country  and  had  more 
Interest  in  them  than  generally  speaking, 
most  Ambassadors  are  able  to  display  or  to 
accumuhite  in  that  brief  period 

He  did  such  an  uutstaiiUin^  j.jb  that  when 
I  gave  thought  to  the  selec.i  n  ut  i..  meone 
as  United  States  Executive  Director  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  BanX.  sc  meone 
who  I  Wanted  to  kn^.w  the  geography  of 
Latin  AmerUa.  some«ine  who  I  wanted  to 
know  the  resources  of  Latin  America,  some- 
one who  I  wanted  to  know  the  pe.>ple  of 
Latin  .America  and  to  bring  all  three  of  these 
together  in  the  way  that  the  Inter-.American 
Development  Bank  could  play  its  major  role 
and  the  United  States  of  America  could  give 
its  major  cjntrlbutlon  I  asked  .Ambassador 
Clark  to  take  this  a.'ssignment 

The  Bank,  as  you  know  Is  the  Bnanclal 
cornerstont;  ■{  our  .Alliance  f  t  Progress  In 
the  tlrst  seven  years  of  its  operation,  it  has 
auihorLied  more  than  45o  loans  totaling  close 
to  »2  5  bUUun  These  loans  have  gone  for 
water  systems,  schools.  heAltb  staUoD*  mad 
huge  dams  and  highways,  sateiute  communi- 
cations and  many  other  activities 


That  is  why  the  Bank  ha«  earned  the  title 
of  'he   Bank  of  the  Alllanc-e  In   Inteifratlon 

While  .Ambdiwador  rUrk  will  be  only  one 
of  many  Individuals  who  make  up  the  per- 
sonnel of  that  great  Institution.  1  feel  sure 
that  he  will  be  an  interested  one  and  a  very 
active  one 

Last  FYlday  the  .Senate  confirmed  Am- 
ba.*s:\dor  ClarH's  ftpi)..lntment  to  this  Bank 
It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  this 
morning  to  wUh  him  well  in  this  new  as- 
signment and  to  sav  to  lur  frlend.s  m  Latin 
America  that  I  don't  know  of  an  Individual 
in  th'.s  country  who,  in  my  Judgment,  could 
or  Would  or  can  or  will  dlsplav  more  interest 
In  your  problems  or  do  more  about  lielplng 
you  solve  them 

Th.ink  vou  vprv  much 


Arsoo  by  Juvenilei 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

•r     WEST     VlRl.UfH 

IN    rHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

M;-  BYRD  of  West  VirKinla  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Extensions  of  Remai  ks  an 
article  entitled  Four  Arson  Cases  Last 
Night  Are  Blamed  on  Juveniles."  pub- 
lished on  paKe  B-1  of  ycsu-rdays  Wash- 
iniiton  Evening  Star 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
Four   .Arson    Cv^rs  Last   Night  .Are   Blamed 

ON  JtVENILK.3 

I  By  Woody  Westi 

District  police  reported  fo\ir  m-re  cases 
of  .irson  here  last  night,  all  of  them  minor 
and  all  believed  to  have  involved  Juveniles 
This  brings  to  nine  the  number  of  arson 
cases  or  suspected  arsons  in  Wiishlngton  In 
the  last  48  hours 

A  13-year-old  youth  was  charged  by  DU- 
lilct  police  yesterday  m  connection  with  at 
least  two  fires  during  tlie  month's  riots  after 
being  picked  up  Sunday  by  Alexandria  police 
investigating  a  burglary 

During  the  .Alexandria  Investigation  the 
youth  denied  that  some  clothing  In  his  prjs- 
sessl.n  Was  (rom  the  Virginia  burglary  and 
told  polite  he  had  gotten  It  during  the  liKitlng 
here 

The  youth,  whose  mother  lives  In  .Alexan- 
dria, was  turned  over  to  District  police  and. 
after  questioning,  is  being  held  at  the  Re- 
ceiving Home  pending  action  by  Juvenile 
court. 

GRA.ND  JtmT  Tt)  MEET 

Meanwhile  a  .special  grand  Jury  will  begin 
hearing  evidence  tomorrow  on  possibly  more 
than  1  (XK)  cases  stemming  from  the  dlsorde.-s 
early  this  month,  the  balance  of  them  ex- 
pected to  be  for  burglary  II   (looting) 

The  first  of  last  night's  rires  occurred  at 
7  2'2  p  m  when  trash  was  .set  atlre  In  the 
basement  of  a  vacant  two-story  brick  build- 
ing at  721  18th  St  NE  The  bla;'e  caused  only 
minor  damage  and  p^.lice  are  seeking  a  13- 
year-old  youth  In  connection  with  the  In- 
cident 

Les.s  than  20  minutes  later.  •  he  J  T  Carver 
Food  Market.  3675  Central  .Ave  .  which  was 
looted  but  not  burned  during  the  riots,  suf- 
fered minor  damage  to  .shelving  and  friod  car- 
tons after  a  hre  was  set  in  the  front  of  the 
building  Juveniles  are  believed  responsible. 
Damage  was  estimated  at  SlOO 

The  grocery  Is  next  door  to  a  barbershop 


In  which  a  fire  was  "set  early  yesterday,  ap- 
parently to  cover  a  burglary 

LlgeoR    STORE    KIRE 

.A>  8  15  p  m  Hremen  quickly  extinguished 
a  bluy.e  in  the  rear  of  Wheeler  Liquors  4137 
Wheeler  Road  SE.  which  also  was  looted  but 
not  burncil  during  !lir  rl.is 

Fire  officials  said  that  a  rear  door  was 
fored  apparently  by  Jvivenlles.  and  the  bliize 
set  Damage  wiis  less  than  $100  and  sc^me 
liquor  inav  have  been  taken 

.A  minor  blaze  in  .i  vacant  store  at  1618  8lh 
St  NW  again  believed  started  by  Juveniles, 
caused  less  than  $100  In  damage  after  trash 
In  a  flrst-tloor  closet  was  .set  afire. 


Oklahoma  Legislators  Call  for  VA 
Hospital  Improvement 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA  *^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  yoars  a  number  of  us  have  been 
working  hard  to  get  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  MuskoKce, 
Okla  .  modernized  and  air  conditioned. 

This  hospital  serves  a  large  area  of 
eastern  Oklahoma  and  the  neighboring 
States,  and  does  not  have  central  air 
conditioning.  Despite  a  number  of  win- 
dow imits  that  have  been  installed,  some 
of  the  rooms  and  wards  in  our  veterans 
hospital  range  from  uncomfortable  to 
intolerable  during  very  hot  weather.  Our 
veterans  are  entitled  to  a  better  break 
when  hospitalized. 

Mr.  Six>aker,  the  Oklahoma  Legisla- 
ture recognizes  this  problem,  and  in  en- 
rolled House  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
567.  the  legislature  urges  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  provide  for  air  con- 
ditioning for  this  hospital.  I  would  like 
to  have  this  resolution  appear  in  the 
Record.  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
legislative  request,  and  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate this  action  by  tlie  legislature. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H  CoN.  Res  567 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allocate 
funds  and  provide  for  the  air-condltloning 
of  Veteran's  hospital  located  at  Muskogee, 
Okla  ;   and  directing  distribution 

Whereas,  the  country  Is  deeply  Indebted 
to  those  veterans-  hospitalized  at  the  Veter- 
ans' Hospital  located  at  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa, and 

Whereas,  those  valorous  Americans  should 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  In  order 
to  itusure  rapid  recovery  and  rehabilitation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans'  Hospital  located  at 
Muskogee.  Oklahoma,  is  badly  in  need  of  alr- 
conditioning 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  nouse 
of  represei.tiitlves  of  the  second  session  of 
the  tlurty-arst  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the 
senate  concurring  tlierem . 

Section  1  That  the  Congress  uf  the  United 
States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully  urged 
to  adopt  a  measure  allocating  funds  and 
providing  for  the  alr-condltloning  of  the 
Veterans'  Hospital  located  at  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma 
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Sec  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and  en- 
rollment, be  prepared  for  and  transmitted 
to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Congres- 
sional Delegation 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  20th  day' of  February.  1968. 

Rex  Privett. 
Speaker  of  the  Howe  of  Representative.^. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  8th  day  of  April, 
1968. 

Don  Baldwin. 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 


Address  Delivered  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey at  National  Farmers  Union  Con- 
vention 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican agriculture  has  many  friends  in 
public  life  but  few  are  as  knowledgeable 
of  Its  contribution  or  as  familiar  with 
its  problems  as  Vice  President  Htibert  H. 
Humphrey.  In  addition,  few  men  in  pub- 
lic life  are  as  deeply  committed  to  pre- 
serving the  rural  way  of  life  upon  which 
our  Nation  has  built  and  prospered  as 
Mr  Humphrey. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that 
any  remarks  made  by  the  Vice  President 
to  a  farming  group  bear  careful  reading. 
On  March  18,  at  the  National  Farmers 
Union  Convention  in  Minneapolis,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  delivered  a  major 
farm  statement.  In  his  remarks  the  Vice 
President  reviewed  the  farm  message 
sent  recently  to  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Mr.  Humphrey's  observa- 
tions respecting  the  components  of  the 
administration's  farm  program — exten- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  Food  for 
Freedom  Act,  and  a  national  food  bank 
for  certain  commodities — are  incisive  and 
informative.  I  particularly  wish  to  call 
attention  to  his  remarks  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  I  have  authored 
in  the  Senate,  the  proposed  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Act. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President's  speech  on 
this  occasion  be  reprinted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address     by     the     Honorable     Hijbert     H. 

HfMPHREY.  the  Vice  President,  National 

Farmers  Union  Convention.  Minneapolis, 

MINN.,  March  18,  1968 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  President.  It  seems  like  every 
meeting  I  go  to  I  always  have  to  start  out  by 
saying,  "thank  you  Mr.  President.  "  And  Just 
in  case  I  get  a  little  bit  too  big  for  my  boots 
back  home,  why  The  Mr.  President  comes  up 
here  to  check  on  me  a  little  bit.  And  not  only 
that,  to  tell  tales  about  me  which  I.  well, 
which  are  only  jiartially  true.  I  really  did 
get  up  in  less  than  forty-five  minutes  this 
morning  after  he  called. 

I'm  very  happy  that  you've  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  my  good  friends. 
Senator  Mondale  and  Congresswoman  Sul- 
livan. 'You  couldn't  have  two  finer  representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
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two  better  friends  of  the  American  people 
and.  particularly,  the  American  farmer,  than 
these  two  very  able  congressional  public 
servants.  And,  Leonor.  I'm  so  happy  to  have 
you  In  Minnesota.  We've  worked— 1  liked 
that  wink,  too.  Do  that  again— she's  not  only 
a  very  intelligent  Congresswoman.  she's  very 
pretty,  too.  This  very  fine  lady  is  one  that 
has  helped  vis  so  much  in  everything  relating 
to  the  well  being  of  the  .American  people  I 
remember  her  great  work  lor  the  food  stamp 
program  when  we  were  working  together 
trying  to  get  that  out  of  Congress  and.  just 
recently,  her  tremendous  etforts  and  tremen- 
dous work  in  the  truth-in-lending  program  to 
see  to  it  that  the  American  people,  par- 
ticularly the  working  people,  the  larm 
people,  the  low-  and  middle-income  people, 
did  not  pay  exorbitant  interest  rates.  In- 
terest charges  for  farm  credit 

Yovi've  done  a  great  service  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  Leonor.  and  we  want  to  thank 
you. 

And  over  here  to  my  left,  your  right,  is  this 
fellow  who  came  down  to  Washington  in  that 
great  89th  Session  of  Congress  and  he  came 
back  here  to  Minnesota  and  said.  "You  know. 
I've  only  been  down  here  three  months  and 
I've  got  more  work  done  and  more  accom- 
plished in  three  months  than  Humphrey  did 
In  sixteen  years."  And  now  he  says  that  it's 
true.  And  I  don't  believe  I'll  even  deny  It 
'cause  I  can't  think  of  anyone  who  uas  proven 
himself  to  be  a  more  dedicated  and  able  and 
powerful  Member  of  the  Congress  in  the 
sense  of  power  for  good  than  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  and.  Fritz,  we're  proud  of  you  and 
we  wish  to  goodness  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  had  all  the  spunk  and  get-up-and- 
go  and  all  the  knowledge  and  brain  power  and 
all  the  people  power  and  larm  power  that 
Walter  Mondale  has. 

Well,  we've  had  quite  a  day.  You  know.  I 
wasn't  so  sure  I  was  going  to  get  to  speak  or 
not.  but  some  of  our  friends  who  were  out 
here  with  the  Washington  press  corps  would 
have  told  you.  "Well,  that's  not  unusual."  I 
go  to  these  meetings  In  Washington.  DC.  and 
they're  always  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  President  is  going  to  come.  He  gives  us  a 
lot  of  surprises,  you  know.  And  I'll  be  sitting 
there  and  I'll  have  my  notes  tucked  in  my 
pocket  and  I'm  Just  getting  ready  to  get  up 
and  speak,  and  Just  about  the  time  I  get  up 
and  start  to  take  the  first  deep  breath,  in  he 
walks.  And  I  have  an  understanding  with  him 
now  that  if  he  doesn't  get  there  by  at  least 
10:30  p.m.  that  I  can  bolt  the  doors  and  make 
my  speech.  And  this  morning,  he  arrived  liere 
by  10:30  am  so  we  let  him  speak. 

And  I'll  tell  you  it  was  a  wonderful  occa- 
sion and  I  hope  my  dear  friend.  Tony  De- 
chant,  knows  that  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent here  today,  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States,  was  not  important  because  of  the 
message  he  gave  us.  but  its  importance  was 
also  that  he  came  here  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  this 
great  farm  organization  of  larm  families 
throughout  America.  It's  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  be  here. 

You  sure  do  have  a  lot  of  the  government 
here  today.  ...  I  hope  you  can  take  It.  The 
President.  Vice  President.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  this  won- 
derful Congresswoman.  this  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mlnnesotji.  You're  going  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  out  here.  You're 
really  going  to  get  a  chance  to  see  all  of 
Washington — I  hope  you  don't  pet  unhappy 
about  it  all — I  trtist  you  II  like  it. 

I  talked  to  Orville  Freeman  on  the  tele- 
phone Just  before  I  came  down  here  and  he 
told  rr.e,  of  course,  that  he's  expecting  to  be 
out  here  with  you  this  week — I  believe 
Wednesday  night — and  he  asked  me  to  l;rmg 
you  his  warm  greetings  right  now.  I  told  iiim 
a  few  things  that  I  wanted  him  to  bring  along 
that  the  presidents  of  the  state  orgamzations 
had  already  told  me  about  at  noon.  So.  if 
OrvlUe  comes  out  here  with  a  large  suitcase. 
it  Isn't  because  he's  bringing  shirts.  We  had 
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some  program  things  that  we  were  talking 
about  and  I  want  Ed  Christiansen  and  Tony 
Dechant  to  know  that  we're  going  to  try  to 
be  as  helpful  as  possible. 

cjne  otlier  person  I  want  to  comment  about 
here  just  lor  a  minute.  When  I  canie  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  young  .Senator  in  1949.  we  had 
a  great  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  I  was 
one  of  his  advocates.  I'm  happy  t<i  .--ay  ihat 
the  President  of  the  UiUted  States  at  that 
lime.  Mr  Truman,  and  the  Secretary  oi  .Agri- 
culture. Mr  Braiiu.in.  were  both  under  attack 
by  the  opp<isitlon  .oid  even  under  attack  1)V 
.some  of  the  deniocrats  It  isn't  unusual-  we 
seem  to  do  a  little  of  that  Hut  I'm  ha|jpy 
to  tell  yoti  that  then  .Senator  Humiihrcy 
wasn't  one  of  the  attackers.  I  was  one  of  the 
supi>orters  of  Mr  Truman,  and  I  ■w.-as  one  of 
the  supporters  of  Charlie  Brannan  .And  I've 
lived  to  see  the  day  that  the  American  peojile 
iTcoL'nize  that  in  Charlie  Brannan  they  had 
a  great  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  m  Harry 
Truman  they  liad  one  of  the  ureatest  I^e.si- 
dents  this  country's  ever  had 

I  knew  Mondale  couldn't  take  that  I'll  let 
you  in  on  it  — the  Senator's  going  to  do  a  little 
work  lor  me  this  atternrxin.  He  always  is. 
He's  working  for  you  99  percent  of  the  time 
and  gives  me  1  percent  of  the  time  and  leaves 
none  for  himself.  Tliat's  the  kind  of  a  man 
he  is. 

Bin  m  all  sincerity,  friends.  I  <lon't  want 
to  look  at  the  history  of  the  past  except  lor 
an  itispiration  for  the  present.  But  isn't  it 
interesting  how  people  finally  get  a  sense  of 
perspective  and  judgment?  Tlie  Brannan 
pIaii--oh.  ho'w  they  ridiculed  it.  Well,  let  me 
say  to  all  of  America  that  the  proposals 
Charles  Brannan  inade  as  Secretary  ol  Agri- 
culture, which  were  beaten  down  and  ridi- 
culed, arc  today  in  the  law  books  loid  have 
helped  the  farmers  of  America  survive  during 
these  years  and,  hopetuUy,  to  give  them  a 
better  future.  And  believe  me.  you  can  walk 
out  ol  this  hotel  and  stop  anybody  on  the 
street  and  say,  "Name  me  five  great  Ameri- 
can Presidents"  and  I'll  bet  my  life  that  one 
ol  the  live  will  be  none  other  than  that 
•spunky,  courageous  man  from  Independence. 
Missouri,  a  fighting,  courageous  President 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  farmer  and  didn't 
hesitate  to  say  so  and  prove  it.  Boy,  am  I  a 
Truman  Democrat  I  just  want  you  to  know 
that  I  really  am.  Every  time  I  get  discour- 
aged—and that  does  happen — I  go  down  to 
Independence.  Missouri  and  go  in  and  just 
see  him.  And  when  I  see  that  dear  man.  I 
walk  out  feeling  a  little  better,  a  little 
younger,  just  a  little  .stronger,  and  a  little 
more  determined.  Greatness — greatness  In  his 
simplicity;  greatness  m  his  honor:  greatness 
in  his  courage  .  .  .  .'ind  how  they  did  berate 
him.  I  haven't  forgotten,  and  I  don't  intend 
to.  cither.  Because  it's  very  difficult,  may  I 
say.  to  remember  the  little  ones  who  took  (;iit 
alter  him.  but  you'll  always  remember  the 
great  one  that  survived. 

Well,  we  had  a  good  message  this  morn- 
ing. I  thought  it  was  a  humdinger.  And  I 
partlcuLirly  liked  it  when  the  President  f;ot 
rid  f>f  those  notes,  just  like  I'm  going  to  fjet 
rid  of  mine  pretty  quick,  and  really  st.vTted 
talkii'.g  to  you,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  today 
from  some  notes,  but  I'm  going  to  basic.iUy 
t.-.lk  to  you  from  the  heart.  I  think  the  mem- 
bers nf  this  great  organlziition  know  that  I 
iia\e  never  hidden  my  colors  in  'icrnis  of  my 
friendship  for  ihe  Farmers  Union  and  my 
support  of  the  programs  and  the  policies 
that  this  great  organization  has  advocated. 
I'\e  gone  up  and  down,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  state — not  once,  but  a  hun- 
dred tiiTies — even  helped  in  organizing  Farm- 
ers Union  and  proud  of  it  because  I've  never 
known.  I  have  not  known  a  single  request 
tliat  the  Farmers  Union  lias  ever  made  of 
their  government  or  of  their  nation  that 
ultimatelv  '.vasn't  good  for  the  country.  It's 
not  a  self-seeking  organization  And  there 
Isn't  a  piece  of  l^irislation  on  the  statute 
books  today  that's  worthy  of  being  called 
eood  lesislaticn  relating  to  agriculture  that 
the    FL.rmers   Ur.ion    didn't    have   something 
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tn  do  with  You  can  go  back  to  the  days  of 
PTAnklln  Delano  Riiosevett  right  up  to  this 
pirtlcular  time  and  you'!!  find  that  the 
strttuteg  thit  he'.ped  Mr  Firmer-  that  have 
helped  strengthen  this  firm  ec.jnnmy  that 
h.id  Si  me  c  jnslderitlun  fir  the  American 
firm  f.imlly  thi»t  every  ''he  of  those  laws 
had  the  input  and  the  tn*plr;4tl  .n  and  the 
backing  of  the  National  Farmers  Union — 
everyone 

So  I  wish  you  well  I'm  proud  of  you,  proud 
to  have  had  your  support  in  my  days  in  pub- 
lic life.  Out  Im  p-irwcul.irly  proud  of  your 
friendship  I  ni  sure  everyone  here  knows  tiiat 
V  I'ir  iidlcers  are  among  my  closest  personal 
friends  Im  ^ure  tUat  some  of  you  know  that 
Ed  Chrlstlanson  here  In  Minnesota  has  l>e«n 
one  of  my  closest  adviaors  and  personal 
friends,  and  I  m  sure  you  know  that  the  for- 
mer President.  Jim  Pattori.  and  now  your 
President  Tony  Dechant,  are  two  uf  the  kind- 
est men  two  of  the  men  we  look  Un,  that 
H  ibert  Humphrey  looks  to  .ind.  mcrre  impor- 
tant, that  President  Lyndon  Itxiks  to  for 
guidance  lUid  f>r  counsel  and  someumes  ftur 
comfort-    and  we  always  L;et  It 

WeU.  I  doAt  suppose  tnere's  any  hard  news 
In  that  3tulT..boys.  but  its  <(xxl  for  the  .s<3Ul 
Let  me  tell  you  One  thing  you  learn  about 
this  piiUtlcs  is  that  when  you  ii^it  a  friend 
they  re  precious,  believe  me.  p.irticuiarly  if 
Uiey  stick  with  you  and  I  know  where  i6e 
friends  are  and  we  don  l  always  have  to  ;ix)k 
ai.ke  and  we  don  t  have  '  >  agree  on  every- 
thing and  we  don  t  always  nave  to  speak 
alike  we  J  ist  have  a  sort  of  common  phl- 

Ioe«>phy— we  hippen  to  believe  that  this  na- 
tion 13  quite  a  i^ta:  plat;e  to  be  m — and  this 
government  of  jurs  is  one  that  is  desiijneU  to 
serve  l.ie  people 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  farm  mes- 
sage of  your  President  I'm  sure  that  Senator 
Mondaie  has  d^ne  this  1  spoke  I  visited  this 
niK)n  *:th  the  presidents  of  the  state  orga- 
nizations ajid  I  .said  to  them  what  I  am  now 
about  to  sav  to  you.  that  a  message  Is  a  plan 
of  action  It  IS  not  action.  It  Is  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion. .\  message  is  a  senes  of  proposals  around 
which  we  can  r  illy  .\  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent Ls  a  line  i.>l  direction  toward  Ahlch  we 
can  point,  or  a  road  that  we  can  travel — 
and  that  farm  message  that  agricultural  mea- 
.sage  that  the  President  sent  to  the  Congresa. 
ta  a  charter  of  hope  frT  .Amencan  agriculture 
It  Is  a  pr'grfim  of  pnnnise  and  of  perform- 
ance for  .\iiiericaa  atfrlculcure  .And  if  its 
good  tor  Tie  .•American  farm  community  the 
American  agricultural  community,  then  it's 
good  for  America.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
because  you  cannot  have  a  prosperous  Amer- 
ica and  a  depressed  agriculture.  You  can- 
not have  *  happy,  peaceful  cities  and  a  gr  'W- 
Ing  plight  of  run;  poverty  You  cfinnot  have 
a  just  .\merica  if  there  s  Inequity  and  in- 
justice in  rural  America  And  the  one  thing 
that  President  Johnson  and  your  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  trvmg  to  talk  to  this  country  about 
is  that  we  re  une  greiit  nation  and  that  we 
have  to  move  together — that  the  pnjblems  of 
the  city  are  the  problems  of  rural  .America 
and  the  problems  of  rural  -America  are  also 
the  problems  of  the  city  .And  your  President 
outlined  that  this  morning  when  he  pointed 
out  how  all  too  often  we  transfer  the  pov- 
erty of  rural  America  into  the  slums  of  the 
city  only  to  And  it  aggr.ivated  and  intensl- 
aed  This  is  why  he  emph<tsl.'ed  in  the  mo- 
menta he  had  with  you  the  importance  of 
social  and  economic  policies  and  programs 
m  rural  America  that  lift  the  quality  of  life 
there,  that  help  maintain  an  economic  level 
In  rural  .America  that  permits  good  living. 
Now.  lets  taXe  a  g<.>od  look  at  that  me^sage. 
I've  got  some  notes  here  and  I'm  going  to 
run  through  them. 

Poi'iC  I  -  This,  getting  right  rown  to  cases. 
cXls  for  the  extension  A  the  Pood  and  .Agri- 
culture -Act  of  1965  Now  why""  Because  as 
long  as  .Vmerlcan  farmers  pr^xluce  more  thati 
we  can  coUoume.  we're  going  to  need  tl>e 
machluery  In  government  to  help  balance 
iupply    ajid    demand    to   avoid    the    incume- 
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depressing,  farm-killing  cycle  of  glut  and 
scarcity  Now  every  farmer  knows  this  and  I 
think  that  every  penmn  that's  near  a  farm 
producer  knows  It  Tlila  year  the  P^xxl  and 
Agriculture  Act  haa  faced  Its  severest  test 

Incrf«s«d  wht^it  and  feed  gnaln  allotments 
for  1967  crops  were  fallowed  by  .i  .series  of 
unforeseen  events,  and  you  know  in  Wiish- 
Ington  we've  got  a  phrase  called  the  crf-dl- 
blUty  gap  "  Nobody  quite  knows  what  It 
moans  but  it  sounds  Interesting  .md  thifs 
why  it  be<>ome?i  u.sed  more  and  more  Well.  I 
suppose  that  you  knf^w  you  I'an  get  a  Uttfe 
credibility  gap  if  the  weather  gangs  up  <jn 
you  and  what  happeiLs''  We  had  this  year, 
contrary  to  all  the  predictions  of  .ill  the  ex- 
perts, including  mlnl.sters  and  economists. 
poMtlcl.ins  and  dfK'ttirs.  we  had  that  world- 
wide bumper  crop  all  over  Tot.il  smaller  tot.U 
demand    ajid  that  resulted  In  lower  prices 

Ladles  aiul  gentlemen  you  i-an  no  longer 
Isolate  the  crop  of  one  »nintry  from  .inother. 
When  vl.u  produce  wheat  It's  a  world-wide 
crop  When  you  prtxluce  feed  grains.  It's  a 
world-wide  crop  This  world  of  ours  is  smaller 
and  tlie  .American  farmer  feels  It  almost  more 
than  any  one  eLse  Thirty-five  to  forty  yeara 
ago.  the  .Amerli^an  fanner  could  pretty  well 
Judge  what  w.ls  going  to  happen  t4)  his  prices 
by  what  .hap[>ened  In  production  in  .America. 
No  longer  ljecau.se  of  the  r.ipld  communica- 
tion. t}e<"ause  of  the  market  systems  that  we 
have,  because  of  transp<:)rtatlon.  because  of 
financing  .All  of  the  world  production  cornea 
int^.  one  pool,  not  a  series  of  little  lakes  like 
It  was  25-40  years  .igo  but  ine  big  ocean. 
.And  when  that  irean'.s  levels  rl.se  prices  lall 
and  they  fall  world-wide 

Well,  that's  what  happened  this  pa,st  year. 
We  dldn  t  plan  it  that  way  U  was  no  mean. 
na-sty  trick  on  the  part  i<i  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  and  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  blame  Ciod  I  need  Him  on  my 
side  But  It  happened,  and  we  dldn  t  know 
It  w.is  going  to  happen  .And  I  dldn  t  know 
th.it  It  was  going  to  be  is  drv  this  winter  as 
It  s  been  and  I  didn't  know  it  was  going  to 
rain  today  Y  lu  Just  i-an't  predict  all  these 
things  and  that's  why  we  need  these  farm 
programs  WeU  this  act.  I  think,  this  Frxxl 
and  .Agriculture  Act,  passed  a  pretty  severe 
test  Its  direct  payments  provided  the  mar- 
gin between  priitit  and  loss  to  a  creat  many 
farmers  It  provided  an  additional  48  cents 
for  each  bushel  of  wheat,  15  rents  for  each 
pound  of  cotton.  20  cents  for  each  bushel 
of  corn,  and  I'll  tell  you.  my  dear  friends, 
had  we  had  none  of  thef<e  programs,  agricul- 
tural income  would  have  t>een  reduced  by 
one  third-  and  that's  a  most  conservative 
estimate. 

And  we  wouldn't  have  had  these  pro- 
grams had  you  folks  not  fought  for  them, 
had  you  not  have  taken  the  constructive 
policy  I'ne  of  going  down  the  legislative 
route-  not  to  tight  out  on  the  streets  but 
coming  down  to  tight  In  Washington — and 
to  Work  to  see  that  a  farm  program  became 
law. 

You  know,  I  had  a  Utile  something  to  do 
with  that  ;.iw  when  I  was  the  majority  whip 
with  the  United  Stales  Senate.  I  helped  to 
pass  .1  farm  bill  three  times  m  one  year  before 
we  finally  got  It  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States — three  Umes  because  we  kept 
losing  It  either  In  the  Senate  one  time  or  In 
the  House  another  time  .And  where  were 
you'  You  were  right  there  In  the  front  line 
helping  us  get  :t  I  'hink  ;. ou  know  what 
the  alternative  would  have  been  without 
this  act  Lower  prices.  lower  Income  Indeed, 
the  specialists  tell  us  that  farm  income, 
.is  I  said,  would  have  dropped  as  much  as  a 
third  back  to  the  1969  levels— wheat  at  $1  10 
a  bushel,  corn  at  75  cenu  Now  tlie  President 
explicitly  recognizes  that  Uie  present  act 
can  be  improved  and  we  need  to  work  close- 
ly with  you  to  Improve  it 

Now,  what's  Point  3  of  this  message?  A 
three-year  extension  for  the  Pood  lor  Free- 
dom Act.  I  m  only  gu\ag  ^i  take  a  minute. 
The  Food  for  Freedom  Act  go«a  far  beyond 
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the  old  Food  for  Peace  Act,  of  which  I  waa 
one  of  the  co8p>on.sors  You  know  I'm  talking 
about  some  of  my  own  children  here  I'm  not 
one  of  these  fellows  that'i  been  out  here  on 
the  sidelines-  Tie  been  lu  the  middle  of  the 
fight,  and  every  farmer  In  this  audience 
knows  It  Some  of  these  Johnny-come-lately.-;, 
farm  spfclallsts  that  don't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  ukelele  and  a  corn  cob,  don't 
Impros.^  !jie  trreatlv   III  tell  you 

Well,  this  Ffxxl  for  Freedom  .Act  recognl/.es 
that  this  world  of  ours  needs  this  blessing  of 
food  and  fiber  In  a  world  that  knows  loo 
much  of  hate  and  selfishness  Our  food  aid 
pr<jgrams  have  st<x>d  out  year  after  year  as 
.1  ureal  humanitarian  beacon  of  hope  and 
that,  within  Itself,  is  an  ample  Justification 
of  the  Ftxxl  for  Freedom  program 

Let  me  Just  say  to  tills  audience  some- 
thing that  I  don't  have  in  these  notes  .  . 
that  this  world  of  ours  faces  the  .specter  I't 
famine  In  ten  years  We  ought  to  remember 
that  Every  prediction  that's  being  made  to- 
day by  aiiv  specLallst.  scientist  or  economist 
or  ngrlcultur.il  expert  tells  us  that  unless 
there  Is  literally  a  miracle  breakthrough, 
mankind  in  many  parts  of  this  world  faces 
the  specter  f  wh'/.esale  famine.  This  Is  ^hy 
Food  fc)r  Freedom  becomes  Important  .  .  . 
this  Is  why  what  Im  about  to  talk  about — 
this  Reserve  program — becomes  Important. 
This  IS  why  we  must  preserve  our  American 
agricultural  system,  because  we  have  the 
most  efficient  system  of  agriculture  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  And  we've  got  to  keep 
It  working.  tc>(fether  We  can't  afford  to 
dissipate  It  In  the  name  of  cost  accounting 
or  in  the  name  of  tome  kind  of  theoretical 
ettlclency  or  m  the  name  of  what  they  call 
change  No  part  of  the  .American  economy 
is  more  efficient  No  part  of  the  American 
economy  has  ch.mgcd  more  with  the  times. 
No  part  of  the  .American  economy  has  done 
more  for  more  people,  with  fewer  people 
doing  It  than  tlie  .American  agricultural 
economy,  .ind  every  city  dweller  (and  this 
will  get  me  a  bad  headline  in  New  York 
and  I  know  It,  but  let  it  go  anyway),  every 
city  dweller  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
farm  prc>duccrs  "!  America  because  the 
farmers  have  subsidized  the  food  bill  for 
hundreds  and  thoiis.inds,  yea.  millions  of 
.American  people 

And  that  Is  as  true  as  any  man  can  make 
a  statement.  The  share  of  the  dollar  spent 
for  food  today  Is  less  than  It's  been  for  years. 
And  when  I  hear  people  say,  'Well,  we  can't 
afford  to  have  tiiose  farmers  get  paid  a  little 
more  because  It  will  cut  Into  the  consumer." 
lei's  remember  we're  all  consumers  and  we'd 
all  like  to  be  bigger  ones  You  would  be.  but 
I  learned  In  my  dad's  drugstore,  when  you 
don  t  have  any  money  you're  not  a  consumer, 
you're  Just  a  visitor,  and  there's  a  lot  of 
difference. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  this  overseas 
fftod  assistance,  and  we  poured  It  out  In  bil- 
lions Lif  dollars,  billions  of  dollars,  has  not 
only  been  good  compassion,  peace  and 
charity,  but  has  been  good  business  because 
today,  American  Rgrlcultural  products  find 
great  markets  In  Japan  and  Turkey,  Greece, 
Italy.  Spain  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  once  received  food  assistance  as  a 
gift,  and  w.ho  now  are  cash  customers. 

You  know  evervbody  talked  .nbout  this 
balance  of  payments  Very  few  know  what 
It  means,  but  they  talk  a  lot  about  it.  It's 
one  )f  the  reasons  we  talk  a  lot  about  It.  So. 
If  vou  don't  know  what  it  means,  you  don't 
have  to  feel  responsible,  you  know.  Very  few 
people  understand  the  problem  about  gold 
except  that  there  isn't  as  much  of  It  around 
here  ^ts  there  used  to  be  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  can  understand — that  If  It  were 
not  for  American  agricultural  exports  that 
are  dollar  earners,  gold  earners  for  America, 
this  .American  economy  would  be  In  serious 
trouble.  .American  agricultural  exports  can 
compete  with  any  agricultural  economy  and 
any  agricultural  product  anywhere  In  the 
world.  We  can  out-produce,  we  can  outsell. 
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we  can  out-dlstrlbute  any  country  In  the 
world  when  It  comes  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts Pretty  good  record,  I'd  say.  for  Just  a 
bunch   of   farmers.   Wouldn't  you  say  so? 

.So  when  I  :  ay  to  vou  that  fotJd  aid  Is  more 
than  being  kind  and  good,  It's  more  than 
pood  nel?hb<rliness-  It's  ftood  business.  It's 
good  foreign  policy,  and  It's  one  of  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  peace  The  late,  beloved  Pope 
John  .said.  "Where  there  Is  constant  want 
there  Is  no  peace  "  And  when  you  think  of 
peace  work  lor  pe.ice  want  i>eace.  you  bet- 
ter think  about  food  and  liber,  you  better 
think  about  Ciod's  children  that  are  hungry, 
111  clothed  Flck,  the  victims  of  poverty,  hope- 
le.ssne-s.  There  Isn't  any  peace  In  that  kind 
of  a  world.  .And  I'm  looking  at  more  peace 
rnikers  In  this  audience  than  all  the  sign 
cnrrlers  put  together  across  this  cotintry. 

Now  I  want  to  t.ilk  to  you  about  another 
little  matter  arid  that  Is  a  program  that  re- 
lates to  Point  3  of  the  President's  message, 
namely,  a  National  Food  Bank  for  wheat. 
f ( rd  pralns  and  .soybean.s.  That's  Point  3. 
We  call  this  the  fo<-)d  reserve.  This  Isn't 
new,  we'\p  Just  been  tiehtlng  for  It  for  years. 
I  can  remember  ns  a  Senator  when  I  Intro- 
duced this  legislation  We  passed  It  a  couple 
of  times  in  the  Somt,e.  Lenore.  but  we 
couldn't  get  .some  of  those  folks  over  In  the 
House  to  help  us  You  did,  but  we  couldn't 
pet  some  of  them  Well,  the  food  bank  would 
5erve  multiple  piirpc*es  It  would  protect  the 
consumer  aealnst  foixl  scarcity.  It  would  pro- 
tect the  farmer  aealnst  falling  prices  and 
would  further  cushion  the  ups  and  downs 
of  any  commixlity  program.  This  program  has 
three  critical  Ingredients  and  we  need  to  have 
our  i}e<iple  understand  It. 

A  reserve  owned  by  farmers  under 
strengthened  resale  provisions  In  a  price  sup- 
I>ort  procrrim  Tlie  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration h.as  always  believed  that  farm- 
ers should  be  atjle  lo  retain  their  equity  as 
long  as  possible,  and  the  Inventory  in  the 
hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  be  reduced  to  a  sate  minimum.  That 
Is  why  we  extended  recently  the  resale  priv- 
ilege to  warehouses.  If  v.e  get  this  food  re- 
serve program,  this  fofxl  bank,  we'll  have  lor 
the  lirst  time  the  kind  of  assured  stability 
with  a  forward  movement  of  progress  for 
agriculture  that  a  continuing  efficient  and 
prosperous  agriculture  needs.  And  I  appeal  to 
you  tixlay  to  have  your  voices  heard  on  Capi- 
tol HlU.  to  speak  to  ; our  Congressmen  and 
your  Reprcj^eiit  iilves  .ind  your  Senators  to 
see  If  we  can't  fret  tills  lood  bank,  this  great 
reserve  program  of  commodities  that  the 
President  discussed  this  morning,  to  see  If 
we  can't  get  this  program  on  the  statute 
books. 

This  particular  propos  il  also  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  to 
buy  additional  reserves  at  market  prices 
without  waiting  until  prices  drop  to  support 
levels,  and  it  provides  insulation  of  the  food 
bank  from  the  ccmmcrclal  market.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  we've  been  concerned  over  the 
years  about  the  reserve  program  Is  that  It 
might  be  used  .is  a  clumping  mechanism  to 
depress  prices.  Tlie  -Administration  proposal 
and  the  proposal  .supported  by  Congressman 
Poage  and  .'Senator  Mondale  is  a  proposal 
which  will  Insulate  these  reserves  from  the 
commercial  market  so  that  the  country  can 
be  sure  of  a  food  supply  and  the  farmers  can 
be  sure  of  ,a  decent  price  In  the  marketplace. 
That's  the  only  kliid  <-'f  a  reserve  program 
that's  worth  while. 

Now  let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  Point  4. 
This  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  of  all 
the  points  in  the  President's  message.  All 
of  the  other  programs  put  together  require 
this  program  if  were  really  going  to  have 
an  elTeclive  farm  program,  and  I'm  talking 
about  increased  bargaining  power  for  the 
farmer  In  the  American  marketplace.  This 
Isn't  the  first  time  I've  talked  about  It.  And 
I'm  proud,  boy  am  I  proud,  to  have  a  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  who  Is  the  author  of 
this   bill    ,       .    and    there   it   Is.   S.   2973,    by 
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Senator  Mondale  .  .  .  and  I  believe  there 
are  eighteen  co-sponsors.  If  you  will  get  be- 
hind this  proposal,  if  you  will  go  with  every 
member  of  the  Senat*.  If  you  will  speak  with 
your  friends  in  the  House — Republican  or 
Democrat — (and  there  are  several  different 
kinds  of  Democrats  this  day,  take  any  kind 
you  want).  Just  go  talk  to  them  If  you  go 
talk  to  them,  talk  to  them  pliinly.  talk  to 
them  constructively,  talk  to  them  patiently, 
talk  to  them  Insistently.  I  think  we  can  get 
some  action. 

Ttfny  Dechant  was  m  Des  Moines  remind- 
ing the  National  Farm  Institute  List  month 
that  the  farmer  Is  the  only  businessman  left 
In  America  who  i.s  still  forced  to  sell  his 
products  at  wholesale  prices  ;  it  by  .somebody 
else  .  .  .  that's  a  losin;;  ^ame,  Irlcnds  .  .  . 
and  to  buy  his  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
also  set  by  somebody  else  Heads  I  win.  tails 
you  lose.  When  u  fiirnu'r  lias  to  have  his 
wholesale  prices  set  by  someboiiy  else  and 
the  retail  prices  for  the  things  he  buys  set 
by  somebody  else,  he's  in  trouble  So,  what 
we're  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  bar- 
gaining power  is  to  no  longer  permit  the 
farmer  to  get  what  somobiKly  else  offers  him. 
b\it  to  charge  what  he  thinks  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable for  his  commodity  and  to  jto  Into 
the  competitive  m.-irketplnce  with  hl.s  price 
tag  on  him.  That's  what  you  do  when  you 
buy  a  car  or  a  jilow  (jr  u  tractor 

Yes.  It's  Interesting,  this  kind  of  Imgu.Tge 
The  farmer  gets  a  certain  price.  Somebody 
else  charges  a  certain  price.  When  you  co  to 
see  your  lawyer  or  your  doctor,  your  druggist. 
your  hardware  merchant,  your  implement 
dealer,  he  says  If  you  want  tlils  service  f)r  this 
product,  the  price  is  so  much,  Mr.  Farmer 
goes  in  with  his  commodities,  somebody  says, 
"Well,  how  ya  doin,  Jake  I'll  give  ya  so 
much."  When  you're  on  the  "give  ya"  line 
and  the  other  fellas  on  the  "charge  ya"  line, 
you're  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  you  know  It 

Real  and  effective  bargaining  power  Is  long 
overdue,  particularly  for  commodities  like 
livestock,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegct.ibles, 
which  are  not  covered  by  .iny  price  support 
payment  programs,  and  I  have  said  already 
that  we  have  this  bill  before  us  which  has 
several  titles  in  it,  but  Title  I  has  the  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Relations  Act.  The  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Relations  Act.  which  was 
designed  and  conceived  by  the  people  In  this 
organization.  It  was  advocated  many  times 
by  Tony  Dechant  and  your  officers,  and  may 
I  say  also,  by  that  old  firebrand  from  <jver 
at  CJTA.  Bill"  Thatcher.  I've  heard  lilm  talk 
about  It  time  after  time. 

Imagine  what  the  labor  movement  woiild 
be  without  a  National  Labor  Relations  Bo.Trd 
Imagine  what  American  agriculture  can  be 
with  a,  National  Acrlculture  Relations  Act. 
which  permits  you  to,  in  a  sense,  bargain  for 
yourselves,  organize  for  yourselves,  within 
the  rules  laid  down  by  public  policy  by  gov- 
ernment. It'll  make  a  better  America,  friends. 

Now,  we  don't  know  all  of  the  how's  and 
the  if's  and  the  ,Tnd's  of  eflectlve  farm  bar- 
gaining, but  we  know  that  it  is  possible. 
More  importantly,  we  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary and  I  want  to  make  It  quite  clear  now. 
lest  there  be  any  doubt,  that  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  is  for  It,  :;nd  we're 
going  to  fight  for  it  too. 

The  Farmers  Union  has  a  long  record  of 
building  cooperatives  .And  you  can't  re.i.'iy 
have  any  prosperous,  even  a  reasonably 
prosperous,  farm  economy  without  our  co- 
operatives. They've  already  Increased  the 
farmer's  voice  In  the  marketplace  p.r.d  they're 
going  to  be  a  crucial  element  In  this  future 
bargaining  strength.  But  let  me  re-empha- 
size that  partnership  between  the  farmers 
and  the  government  is  essential  to  bargain- 
ing power.  If  you're  going  to  have  eflectlve 
bargaining,  you  can  have  it.  you  can  do 
most  of  It  yourself,  but  you're  going  to  iieed 
the  partnership  with  the  friendly  govern- 
ment, and  be  sure  that  it's  friendly.  I'll  get 
to  that  a  little  later  on. 

Now,    when   you   have   the   machinery,   let 
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me  talk  to  you  about  bargaining  lor  a  min- 
utp  I've  been  thinking  about  ihl.s  for  several 
years  and,  us  you  know,  this  isn't  my  lirst 
time  to  talk  lo  you  about  it  'When  you  have 
the  machinery  to  maintain  a  reasonable  sup- 
ply-demand balance  like  you  have  in  your 
Pood  and  Agriculture  -Act  of  1965,  only  then 
I.irm  barftainlng  power  increa.ses  When  you 
allow  farmers  to  resenl  their  grain  on  their 
farm  or  under  their  ownership,  farm  bar- 
ftainlng I'vower  increa.ses  Wheri  you  Improve 
nutrition  for  children  tinder  the  School  Milk 
program.  School  Ltmch.  Food  .Slanip,  Domes- 
tic Donation  program,  farm  bargaining 
[jower  increases  When  you  reduce  unrni- 
[jloyment.  when  you  employ  the  hard-core 
uiicmployert.  when  you  help  [leople  Ilfl  them- 
.■ehes  (tit  of  poverty  .so  that  they  become 
[iroducing  clti/ens  and  consuuilng  c!tiZ(iiR, 
.'ind  when  \ou  enable  more  .Americans  to 
have  a  decent  diet- and  this  .Administra- 
tion has  done  these  things  more  than  any 
other  then  farm  bargaining  power  In- 
creases 

Remi'mlKT  Mr  , ind  Mrs  P.nrmer,  every  time 
yon  rfiid  that  a  hard-core  unemployed  worker 
in  Harlem  <r  Clpveland  or  Chicago  or  Detroit 
Is  employed,  and  lie  starts  to  earn  a  pay- 
check, you've  helped  yourself.  He  helps  you 
because  his  standard  of  living  comes  up  and 
he  sl.irts  to  consume,  he  st.irts  to  use  food 
and  liber  So  all  of  these  programs  are  tied 
totrether.  When  you  neonate  an  Interna- 
tional commodity  agreement  as  Tony  De- 
chant and  others  helped  us  to  do  last  summer 
over  m  Europe  in  the  Kennedy  Round  trade 
negotiations,  farm  bargaining  power  In- 
creases When  you  do  any  of  these  imp  all  of 
the^e  things  you  add  to  the  sum  fctal  of 
your  strength  in  the  marketiilace,  yon  in- 
crease your  bargaining  and.  with  the  National 
.Agriculture  Relations  Act  and  with  the  Im- 
provement in  commodity  agreements  and 
marketing  agreement';  and  marketinp  (.■rders. 
then  yoti  bo;rln  to  pet  strength  so  that  you 
c-in  st.jrt  determining  your  own  destiny  with- 
in the  rules  laid  down  by  public  jjollcy.  But. 
more  Importantly,  with  a  partnership  with 
your  government  And  It's  bargaining  power 
that  can  put  the  American  farmer  firmly  on 
his  two  feet  In  the  American  marketplace. 
-And  that's  why  we're  for  it  .  .  .  it's  good  for 
this  country. 

Just  imagine  what  America  would  have 
been  like  trjday  with  sweat-shop  labor 
Imagine  what  .Amenca  would  be  like  today 
if  jjpople  weren't  paid  a  living  wage  and  a 
decent  wage  in  our  lactorins  .And  let  me  be 
quite  cnndld  with  you,  Mr  Parmer  .  .  .  every 
time  a  worker  gets  a  decent  wage,  he's  a 
better  customer.  And,  Mr.  Worker,  let  me  be 
equally  candid  with  you  .  .  .  every  time  a 
farmer  pels  a  fair  price  he  can  buy  what  you 
prod'.ice  in  that  factory — automobiles,  tex- 
tiles, home  appliances.  Tlie  thousand  and  one 
things  that  jjcople  want  for  what  we  call  a 
trood  FUmdard  of  living  nre  only  possible  when 
jicople  are  paid  a  fair  wage  for  their  work 
and  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  production. 
.And  v.'hen  you  pet  the  fair  wage  and  the 
fair  jirlce  for  production,  you  never  fail  to 
make  a  profit  Mr  Businessman  Profits  are 
made,  not  out  of  the  poor;  profits  are  made 
out  if  the  people  who  ha\e  decent  Income 
and  Ciccent  prices  and  a  decent  reward  for 
their  work  and  their  services.  1'hat's  the  way 
you  do  It  in  a  great  economy. 

Your  President  emphasized  this  morning 
that  we  have  a  number  of  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  general  quality  of  life  In  rural 
America.  And  it's  essential  that  we  do  so. 
Our  young  people  arc  not  going  to  stay  in 
rur.ll  America  just  Ijecause  the  air  is  clean. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  pollution  is  extending 
that  far  out  now  They're  not  going  to  stay 
in  rural  America  Just  because  they  can  read 
nice  storie^s  about  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother. They're  not  going  to  stay  in  rural 
America  if  they  find  out  they  can  earn  more 
per  hour  working  m  a  .*illlng  station  than 
they    can    with    a    $100    thousand    or    a    $50 
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thousand  investment  on  the  .'arm  And 
tney  re  not  ^oing  to  stay  In  rural  America 
either  .ifter  they  ve  hud  4  hlghschciol  educa- 
tion, and  many  of  them  a  college  education, 
when  thev  flnd  out  that  the  schools  are  not 
as  (?ood  or  that  the  hosplUls  Are  not  as  good, 
or  that  the  library  is  non-existent  or  that 
the  town  is  starting  to  dry  up 

3o  we  have  got  to  get  in  this  cxniniry  an 
urban-rural  balance  Part  of  the  answer 
U)  the  problem  of  the  over-crowded  city  is 
.L  better  and  more  modern  American  coun- 
tryside not  to  Keep  the  beys  simply 
down  on  the  farm  but  to  see  that  this  great 
population  explosion  that  we  have  in  Amer- 
ic»i  which  will  increase  our  population 
by  l>Mi  million  people  between  now  and  the 
year  2000  that  those  UX)  million  will 
not  ju.st  Alter  into  the  over-crowded  metro- 
p<jlltan  centers  but  they'll  find  oppor- 
tunity ,ind  they  11  hnd  decent  living  -  they'll 
find  a  ^T"d  wage-  they  1 1  find  a  wholesome 
environment  out  m  what  we  call  rural 
America  .And  part  of  .ill  of  that  means  that 
the  producers  of  f,)od  .ind  fiber  in  rural 
America  must  share  equitably,  must  share 
f.ilrly  m  the  economic  growth  and  the  pros- 
periry  ''t  this  nation  It  isn  t  good  enough 
any  longsr-  Just  to  conjure  up  beautiful 
memorleo  about  this  wonderful  countryside 
of  ours 

You  can  t  live  on  memories  Ifou  can't  live 
on  .Ictlon  Ifou  cannot  live  even  on  nice 
poetry  Your  young  men  md  women  have 
television  and  can  see  what  s  going  on  in 
this  world  They  are  better  educated  than 
,iny  generation  ;n  mr  history  They're  going 
to  want  a  modern  community  next  door. 
They  re  going  ?o  want  a  decent  home  on 
their  farm  if  they're  going  to  live  there 
They  re  gi^iing  to  want  running  water-  that's 
not  the  name  of  an  Indian  Chief  you  know 
They  re  going  to  want  inside  sanitary  facili- 
ties, they  re  going  to  want  a  modern  living 
experience  .And  sf  were  going  to  have  it 
were  going  to  have  to  do  the  things  that 
we've  done  for  our  urban  communities  and 
then  some  Im  happy  to  tell  you  that  as 
your  Vice  President.  I  chair  .i  Cabinet  com- 
mittee '>{  the  top  Cabinet  officers  of  this 
government  to  try  to  bring  to  bear  m  rural 
America  'oday  more  and  more  of  these  pro- 
gr;im3  for  bett'-r  roads,  for  sanitary  facili- 
ties, for  hospitals,  for  schools,  for  cultural 
centers  for  new  industries,  so  that  If  some 
members  if  ".he  fiimily  who  live  out  In  the 
country  :tnd  produce  food  and  fiber  wish  to 
go  to  town  -ind  work  in  the  factory,  there'll 
be  a  factory  there,  that  they  don't  have  to 
run  off  to  Chicago  or  even  to  Minneapolis, 
or  to  Peoria  or  someplace  else,  they  can  be 
near  Worthington.  or  Huron,  or  Butte,  or 
some  other  place  I  think  I  know  these  com- 
munities 

Well,  we  have  Operation  Out-Reach  which 
will  continue  to  bring  ninety  federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  everything  from 
health  to  housing,  from  education  to  eco- 
nomic development  right  out  in  the  coun- 
tryside 

So  parity  for  the  farmer  today  Is  not  )ust 
panty  of  price.  It's  parity  of  living,  because 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  Parity  of 
living — all  of  the  benefits  that  come  with  a 
good  .American  life 

Now  for  the  final  words  to  you  -  I  want  to 
talk  to  you — and  I'm  very  reluctant  to  do 
this,  as  you  know  Id  like  to  reluctantly  talk 
a  little  to  you  about  politics  .All  kinds  of 
politics  Republican  politics.  Democratic  poli- 
tics; concerned  Democratic  politics.  Repub- 
lican conservatives  we  ve  got  all  kinds  of 
p<.)lltics  In  this  country 

.And  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  farm 
politics  for  a  minute.  You  re  practical  peo- 
ple .And  passing  farm  programs  is  a  practi- 
cal business  What  s  the  use  of  standing  here 
at  these  meetings  .md  talking  .ibout  a  legis- 
lative program  if  we  re  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing .ibout  It  .And  I  know  how  important 
It  13  to  pass  these  programs 
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But  I'll  tell  you  .something  else,  friends 
It's  important  to  Ond  out  who  your 
friends  are  ,uid  who  your  enemies  ,»re  and 
even  if  you  can't  pH.se  them,  you  nught  to 
get  a  vote  on  them  ,ind  then  you  have  your 
day  I  tell  you  jo"  never  you  Ju.st  cannot 
imagine  how  pious  .md  how  repenting  a 
man  can  be  the  closer  he  c^'nies  ui  hanging 
.And  the  closer  that  people  betome  the 
closer  that  people  In  CongrpBs  .md  elsewhere 
come  to  that  election  the  more  they  seem 
to  see  In  you  and  I  think  you  ought  to  take 
.»  look  ,ind  see  whals  in  them  And  having 
been  down  in  Wiuihlngton  for  twenty  years, 
there  s  only  one  way  to  find  out  Have  the 
ives  ind  the  nuys.  the  yeses  and  the  ntjes. 
call  the  roll  bec.iuse  when  they  call  the  roll 
III  Congress  there  is.  no  little  line  that  says 
maybe  It's  either  yea  or  no  and  then  you 
can  llnd  out  who  >our  friends  are  and  who 
your  enemies  .ire 

And  1  m  going  lo  give  you  that  old  .Samuel 
Clompers  labor  le.ider  formula  punish  your 
enemies  and  rew.ird  your  Irlends  and  If  you 
rind  some  in  the  Democrntlc  Party  that 
haven  t  been  helping  you,  you  know  what  to 
do  about  It.  ,And  It  you  want  to  look  over 
in  the  other  party  the  hunting  will  be  much 
better  You  11  kn<iw  what  to  do  ab<jut  It 

I  remind  this  audience  that  on  Election 
Day  m  November,  you're  going  to  negotiate 
a  four-year  coijtrnct  and  It's  not  subject  to 
renegotiate   in'the   middle  a   four-year 

contract  for  whoever  Is  to  be  President — a 
two-year  contract  for  your  Congressman— a 
six-year  contract  for  your  Senators,  If  you 
have  ,1  Senator  up  In  your  state  and  every 
one  of  them  .ire  final  Very  .seldom  do  we  im- 
peach anyborly  or  recall  them  around  this 
country  So  whatever  you  vote  for  on  that 
day,  until  the  next  election  do  us  part,  you're 
stuck  with  them  .And  you  better  be  careful 
You  re  going  to  the  marketplace  of  political 
decision  to  decide  what  happens  to  .American 
agriculture 

I  happen  to  be  one  tli.it  maybe  has  a 
slightly  prejudiced  point  of  view  ,iboui  this. 
You  have  to  take  that  into  consideration.  I 
think  vou   ilready  have 

That  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  I  heard 
about  a  frx>tba.ll  team — and  we  tell  It  down 
in  Wjishington  We've  got  what  we  call  the 
Redskins  down  there  Shows  how  far  this 
country's  come — we're  even  willing  to  have 
some  Reds  around  Washington  Mime  Red- 
skins Otto  Grabom's  our  coach  He  used  to 
play  football  at  Nortliwestern  University 
They  tell  this  story  about  a  young  fellow  that 
came  out  of  college  .wnd  this  gr«it  profes- 
sional football  team  was  ICMiking  for  talent. 
Otto  Graham  was  interviewing  this  half-back 
and  this  half-back  said.  'Listen,  coach.  Im 
good  I  can  run  a  hundred  yards  fully  uni- 
formed in  ten  seconds  '  The  coach  said, 
"niat  s  almost  impossible  "  He  siild.  Well.  I 
can  do  it  I've  been  doing  it  all  the  time  " 
And  then  the  fellow  said,  '.And  that's  not  all 
coach  Listen,  cny  average  punt  last  year  viraa 
72  yards.  '  The  coa*;h  looked  at  him  disbeliev- 
ing He  said,  "That's  ,\  fact,  ctjoch.  You  can 
look  at  my  record  My  average  punt  is  72 
yards.  '  The  coach  said.  "Well,  that's  fan- 
tiistlc  that's  phenomenal  '  The  player  suid. 
But  that  isn't  all.  My  average  jiass  for  the 
last  tliree  years,  and  I  played  varsity  at  the 
University  for  three  years,  was  fifty-two 
yards,  and  I  was  always  on  target  '  Coach 
Graham  said,  "My  goodness.  I've  never  heard 
anything  like  it  You  ^tre  the  most  incredible, 
you  ,ire  the  most  fantastic  football  player 
I've  ever  heard  of  Now,  you  ve  told  me  ,ill 
about  your  .vssets,  do  you  have  any  limita- 
tions'" .And  this  young  fellow  said,  "Well, 
cc«u.-h,  I  do  exaggerate  a  bit   ' 

.And  I  suppose  when  you  re  in  political 
life,  you  tend  to  once  in  a  while  get  a  little 
over-exuberant  Well,  Id  Just  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  tell  you  that  you  take  off 
ten  fwrcent  now  if  you  wish  to  for  exuber- 
ance But  I  don't  think  you  have  to  take  off 
that  much  Plrst  of  all,  I  believe  that  we 
have   a   President    today    whose   record    aa   a 
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Senator  wh<i6e  record  as  a  Congressman, 
whose  record  as  President  Is  clear  .md  un- 
equivocal pro  farmer  We  have  a  President 
who's  fought  from  the  days  that  he  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  lo  the  White 
House  for  t.ilr  prices,  for  ;i  decent  profit  !or 
the  farmer  for  protection  from  the  .specu- 
lator md  the  unpredictable  forces  of  the 
market  and  the  health  .md  welfare  of  rural 
America 

I  served  in  that  Senate  with  him  tor  six- 
teen years  .ind  111  challenge  .myone  m  this 
office,  in  this  .ludlence,  to  find  one  time 
that  Lyndon  Johnson,  Senator,  or  Lyndon 
.Johnson.  Congressman,  did  not  suptxirt  the 
program  that  the  F.irmers  Union  had  before 
llie  Congress  of  the  United  St«tes  for  Amer 
lean  agrtrulture  He  believes  in  parity  for 
.American  .igrlculture-  not  just  parity  of 
price  but  of  opportunity  and  living  I  doubt 
If  you've  forgotten  the  effects  of  some  ne- 
glect .  .  ond  It  was  some  Republican  ne- 
glect a  few  years  .igo  I  haven  t  I  wiis  serv- 
ing m  the  Senate  when  you  people  used  to 
come  to  me  when  we  had  another  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  I  reallv  ml.ss  that  fellow  I 
made  some  "f  the  best  >[>eeches  of  my  life  in 
the  name  of  Benson,  but  I  don't  blame  just 
him  iilone 

Farm  Income  dropped  a  full  twenty  percent 
in  eight  years  .And  that's  net  income  I  know 
It's  not  as  gCHxl  now  as  Id  like  It  or  as  you'd 
like  It,  but  oh.  let  me  tell  you  it  looks  like 
a  paradise  compared  to  what  It  was  back 
eight  years  ago  down  $2 '4   billion  and  bv 

1360  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had 
*8  billion  worth  of  surplus  .supplies  in  stock 
And  we've  lieen  balling  ourselves  out  of  that 
surplus  ever  since  I  know  what  that  meant 
out  here  in  Minnesota  I  don't  think  this  na- 
tion or  Its  food  .iroducers  wants  to  go 
through  it  again. 

I  think  you've  pot  a  different  situation  to- 
day I  know  that  you  have  a  friend  In  the 
President  and  in  the  Vice  President  and  in 
thc«e  who  have  been  with  you  here  t<jdny 
But  It  takes  a  lot  more  than  a  .strong  de- 
termined friend  of  the  farmer  in  the  White 
House  to  enact  sound  farm  legislation  Much 
of  what  I've  said  here  tcxlay  will  Just  be  an- 
other speech  unless  we  can  get  It  ihroueh 
Congress  The  people  In  Congress,  ultimately 
set  the  policy  ;ind  there's  nothing  automatic 
about  Congress  adopting  farm  programs  any- 
more Particularly  when  some  Senators  and 
some  Representatives,  even  from  rural  dis- 
tricts, vote  against  them 

-So  keep  this  in  mind  when  you  look  over 
your  presidential  ;ind  congressional  candi- 
dates m  'he  months  ahead  Find  out  where 
they  and  their  supporters  stand  on  farm 
prices,  farm  progr.ims.  farm  bargaining,  Food 
for  Freedom,  the  Reserve  bill,  the  Pood  Bank. 
Ask  them,  and  then  lake  a  look  at  the  list 
of  sponsors  of  the  Curtis  bill  .  .  the  Curtis 
bill— that's  farm  poison  you  know— agricul- 
tural arsenic— a  program  lo  eliminate  all 
farm  programs  and  Intoduced  by  ,1  promi- 
nent member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  plenty  of  people  who  support 
It,  as  Lenure  Sujllyan  can  tell  you  here  to- 
day It  include?  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Republicans  who  voted  110  to  14  to  kill  the 
1965  Farm  .Act  You  know  I've  been  down 
there  lighting  with  these  fellows  .  if  I  sort 
of  wiggle  and  wobble  a  little  bit.  it's  still  that 
I'm  suffering  from  the  blows.  I  know  what 
It  takes,  so  do  you 

Democrats,  farm  and  city  alike,  provided 
the  margin  to  get  that  1965  act  through.  We 
got  more  votes  out  of  Chicago  Democrats 
than  we  got  out  of  farm  Republicans  Some- 
body said  to  me.  Now  what  In  the  world  luus 
happened'^'  Why  don  t  we  do  better  in  the 
Ninetieth  Congre.ss?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  why.  I 
was  talking  to  our  friend  here  from  Iowa. 
When  you  lose  three  or  four  good  congress- 
men from  the  state  of  Iowa  who  voted  solidly 
for  the  farm  program,  who  backed  the  Farm- 
ers Union  program,  who  backed  the  Adminis- 
tration  program  .  .  .  when    you    lose    forty- 
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seven  congressmen  in  one  election  that  went 
down  the  line  for  you,  you  don't  need  to  look 
any  further  iis  lo  why  you  have  trouble. 
Ilelieve  me 

Sam  Rnyburn,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
used  to  .say  that  -iny  mule  can  kick  a  barn 
down,  but  It  takes  it  fjood  carpenter  to  build 
one.  Well.  wc''.p  \^ot  mnw  barn  kickers 
around,  and  they've  been  kickinc.  I  urge  you 
to  ask  iome  pointed  questions  before  you 
step  up  to  the  ijolls,  not  Ju^t  questions  on 
peace  .ind  war,  not  just  questions  on  taxes 
and  on  beautificutlon  or  on  highway  con- 
struction, but  aik  some  qucfatloiis.  too,  about 
your  program. 

There  are  many  i.-ssues  ili.it  confront  the 
.American  people  There's  a  lot  of  unfinished 
bu.stiiess  ahead  of  u.s  in  .\inerlca  and  a  lot  of 
unlinishcd  bUGlneas  lor  .American  agricul- 
ture. And  It's  c:olng  10  tike  tome  builders 
and  not  liarn  wreckers  to  c.irry  on  and,  hope- 
fully, to  hnuh  that  bu.sine?s. 

Now.  my  fellow  Americans,  you've  been 
klr.d  to  me  again  today.  You've  listened  to 
my  message  and.  in  a  very  real  sense,  my 
plea  lo  you.  Cause  if  there's  been  one  lesson 
that  I've  learned  in  my  public  life,  it  is  that 
no  lUaii  alone  can  do  very  much  Ycu  can  'je 
an  advocate,  you  can  speak,  you  can  work, 
and  you  cm  vote,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  us 
pulling  together,  building  together.  Ben 
Franklin  once  said  we're  either  going  to  hang 
together  or  were  going  to  hang  separately. 
And  you  re  not  goiiig  lo  find  very  much  tuc- 
cess  in  ihe  future  unless  you're  able  lo  find 
j'i*ople  Ihat  you  can  work  with  and  build 
with  .ind  help  create  the  kind  of  .America  that 
wc  wai.t. 

.And  I  don't  come  here  j'.isi  to  tell  you  to 
think  of  ihe  f:.rmer.  I  come  here  to  tell  you 
to  think  of  your  counuy.  to  think  of  every 
part  of  it.  to  think  ot  every  city,  to  think  of 
every  county  and  every  state  ...  to  remem- 
ber that  thi.s  is  1  lie  nation  and  it  needs  your 
help.  Your  Prciident  asked  for  it  today.  I 
shall  i.ol  repeal  his  words.  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member just  this  .  .  .  that  every  American 
Is  entitled  10  his  chance  whether  he's  black 
or  whit?,  city  or  rural,  poor  or  rich.  He's 
entitled  lo  his  chance  to  live  and  to  work 
and  10  be  himself,  and  he's  entitled  from 
this  government  of  ours  10  at  least  have  the 
gates  of  opportunity  thrcwn  open  so  if  he 
can  bring  to  bear  liis  talents  and  his  capaci- 
ties, possibly  he  c:ui  make  something  out  of 
his  life. 

We're  in  ,1  preat  rifi%enti;re  m  this  America 
of  ours  today.  .An  fidveniure  m  opporiunity. 
Millions  of  our  fcUuw  .Americans  that  never 
before  even  knew  what  it  was  to  realize  llrst- 
class  clt^enship  are  beginning  to  .  .  .  be- 
ginning to  taste  it,  bcEi!in:i:g  to  have  it  Mil- 
lions of  people  have  been  broken  out  of  the 
prison  and  bondage  of  jioverty  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  We've  expanded  our  pro. 
grama  m  education  mere  in  three  years  than 
we  did  in  one  hundred.  We've  increased  our 
programs  in  health  for  the  young,  for  the 
elderly  in  medical  research.  300  percent  in 
fotir  years.  We  have  created  a  t;r^at  partner- 
ship in  tin.-  country.  At  least  we  re  in  the  be- 
ginning of  creating  one  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  p^)ple.  Just  last  Saturday  I 
stood  with  a  thou:5.md  of  the  corporate  direc- 
tors ot  this  country  and  some  of  the  top 
labor  leaders  talking  10  them  about  business 
and  labor  Joining  together  in  a  mighty  effort, 
in  an  alliance,  to  provide  jobs,  not  relief,  not 
a  dole  ,  ,  ,  but  j<3bs— good-paying  jobs  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  It's  a  diflicult  as- 
sij.'nment,  but  one  that  has  to  be  done. 

I've  gone  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country  as  your  Vice  President.  I've  been  in 
over  500  of  the  communities  of  this  nation, 
I've  traveled  over  a  half  million  miles,  I've 
been  with  the  richest  of  the  rich  and  the 
p  jjrest  of  the  poor.  I've  been  In  the  pent- 
houses and  the  palaces,  and  I've  been  in  the 
riums  and  the  dirty,  filthy  shacks,  I  think  I 
know  a  little   bit  about  what's  going  on  in 
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this  country.  Some  of  our  fellow  Americans 
would  have  you  believe  that  America  is  sick. 
I  tell  you  It's  not  sick  at  all.  America  is  going 
through  a  great  change.  It's  In  ferment,  It's 
restless,  and  u  person  that's  sick  doesn't  have 
the  strength  for  ferment  and  for  change  and 
for  restlessness.  A  great  moral  decision  is 
being  made  in  this  country — a  decision  about 
people.  That  decision  is  that  If  you  bear  the 
title  "Citizen  of  the  United  States,"  you  have 
the  greatest  title  that  :inybody  i  an  L'ive  you 
.  .  .  and  that  as  a  citizen  of  this  Republic, 
regardless  of  your  st-ition  in  life,  regardless 
of  your  color,  or  your  rehclon,  or  your  iiolili- 
ciil  afflliatlon.  you're  entitled  to  a  fair  break 
.  .  .  you're  entitled  to  a  chance.  Aiid  we  are 
breaking  through  the  barriers  of  yesterday, 
the  barriers  of  race,  the  barriers  ol  rias.s.  the 
barriers  of  discniiiln.ition,  the  barrier.s  ol 
hate  and,  at  long  last,  we're  beginning  to 
stand  up  like  real  Americans,  Oh,  I  know  it  s 
troublesome,  and  I  know  that  tliosc  who 
preach  doom  and  despondency  and  despair 
can  make  a  wonderful  case  tmlcss  you  start 
to  examine  it. 

But  there's  never  Ijeen  a  time  when  there 
were  great  changes  In  the  world  thai  liicre 
wisn't  turbulence  and  tension  lUid  .some  de- 
gree of  restlessness — never  .  always  been 
the  s.ime.  When  labor  unions  were  rirganized, 
when  the  industrial  age  came  \i}X)n  iis,  when 
Iiolitical  democracy  was  on  the  march  .  .  , 
always  what  some  people  call  tnt'ble  .  .  . 
but  what  I  call  the  growing  i>ains  if  .1  free 
people. 

In  a  very  little  while  I'll  t.ike  off  in  a 
plane  and  fly  back  to  Washineton.  I've  looked 
at  Ihe  weather  map,  and  I've  used  this 
analogy  because  it's  so  true.  And,  like  you, 
I  always  wonder  how.  what  kind  of  a  flight 
it's  going  to  be,  but  I've  been  told  they're 
going  10  go  out  of  a  low.  with  rain  and 
clouds  and  fog,  and  we're  finally — after  we 
get  out  .Troiind  Detroit  — we're  going  to  come 
into  a  high.  .And  the  pilot  has  already  said, 
"Mr.  'Vice  President,  when  we  go  through  that 
fine  line  between  the  low  and  the  liigh, 
you're  going  to  have  some  turbulence,  so  put 
on  your  seat  belt." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you've  all  traveled, 
you  know  of  what  I  speak.  And  when  you're 
going  through  that  turbulence,  vou  don't  pet 
up  and  start  running  around  the  cabin 
shouting  and  hollering  and  then  want  10 
throw  the  pilot  out.  They  used  to  say.  don't 
change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
I  say.  don't  chanac  piloi.s  in  the  middle  of 
a  storm.  And  believe  me.  if  you  ."^tay  with  us. 
and  if  vou  have  faith  in  your  country  and 
v.'hat  it  stands  for.  faith  in  yourself,  of  the 
knowledge  of  this  country  and  its  f?reat  re- 
sources, with  a  commitment  of  yourself  and 
your  courage  and  your  energy,  we're  t'oing 
to  get  out  of  this  turbulent  period.  We're 
going  to  get  through  this  band  of  storm 
clouds,  and  we're  going  to  come  into  the 
bright  sunJight  of  a  better  day.  We'll  bo  m 
the  high  of  American  democracy.  Thnt's 
what's  linppening  in  this  country.  That's 
what's  happening  in   this   world. 

All  over  the  world  there's  this  restlessness, 
and  It's  not  bad.  Not  bad,  my  friends,  except 
lor  those  that  will  it.  For  the  strcng  and  the 
brave  and  the  conscientious  and  the  tlBter- 
mined,  and  people  that  know  what  they  want 
and  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  it, 
I  swear  to  you  that  if  we  .stick  with  '.vhat 
we're  doing  at  home  and  abroad,  if  we  do  not 
yield,  if  we  do  not  panic,  if  we  do  not  retreat, 
if  we  do  not  despair,  if  we  wnll  be  the  kind  of 
Americans  we  think  we  are  and  that  we  say 
we  are,  that  we've  got  a  better  day  ccniing, 
the  likes  of  which  no  nation  has  known. 

Boy,  am  I  proud  to  live  at  this  time  and  be 
a   part   of   this    history  .  proud    to   be   an 

American  in  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth 
century  because,  as  surely  as  I  ttand  before 
you,  I  know  that  in  the  decade  ahead  Amer- 
ica will  be  even  better  than  the  America  that 
you  and  I  have  known. 

Thank  you,  and  good  luck! 
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Thii  is  ZIP? 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WI.SCONSIN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  ic- 
marks,  I  am  pleased  lo  include  a  re- 
markable editorial  from  the  Kewaunee 
Entcrpri.se,  a  weekly  new.'^ijaper  lii  my 
district. 

The  editorial,  written  by  Mabel  K, 
Tembly,  editor  til  the  jjapcr,  i)ortrays 
graphically  tlie  problems  confrontin'4 
weekly  newspapers  and  other  bu,siiicsses 
in  coiTiplying  with  the  mountaiiis  ol  red- 
tape  involved  in  i>ostal  regulations  and 
the  \arious  interpretations  I  hereof. 

I  iVATce  With  Mrs.  Tembly  that '  dra.stic 
chaimcs  "  are  needed. 

The  editorial  ioUows: 

Tins  Is  ZIP? 

Hep.  John  W.  Byrnes  has  Introduced  .1  biU 
lo  lake  postmaster  and  rur.a  carrier  ap- 
pointments out  of  JjOiltlCS. 

I  would  go  a  long  step  farther  and  take 
the  entire  postal  system  out  of  government 
aiid  into  jirlvate  industry. 

In  19C0  our  postage  bill  was  C^l.535  47.  in 
19G7  it  was  S4.854  14. 

In  19G0  we  addressed  <  or  i.ewspapcrs  and 
took  them  to  tlie  post  office.  They  were 
mailed,  and  they  were  delivered.  Today  wc 
address.  ;'ip  code,  and  package.  Where  we 
had  about  25  packages,  wc  now  have  more 
than  100  to  wrap.  Our  entire  mailing  list 
had  10  be  redone.  Every  /ip  code  of  more 
than  G  of  the  same  number  must  be  pack- 
aged separately.  E.ich  area  with  the  iirst  3 
digits  of  the  zip  code  the  ^ame.  G  or  more, 
must  be  packaged  separately.  Sounds  con- 
fusing? It  is.  In  i.rder  lo  get  and  keep  this 
straight  we  have  a  directory  with  1,772 
pages.  One  week  we  'A'iU  have  an  area  with 
C  pajjcrs.  If  we  liave  a  drop-(<ui  that  means 
5,  and  they  must  all  be  rclilcd  into  a  tliffer- 
ent  bundle.  Tiien  we  will  have  an  additional 
one  m  a  section  where  we  iiad  5  ijap::rs. 
This  must  now  be  repackaged  into  a  ai.Tcr- 
eni  bundle  with  a  diHerent  l..bel.  Mailing 
lakes  us  six  times  as  long  with  twice  as 
many  people  iis  11  did  in  1900. 

We  print  Pre^s  Woman,  a  magazine  for  the 
National  Federation  ol  Press  Women.  We  go 
through  this  whole  bit,  but  worse,  since  most 
(if  ihem  .ire  out  ol  stale,  and  where  we  u-ed 
lo   have  28   bundles,   we   now   have   174, 

Until  last  week.  Then  thi.';  mailing  lias 
been  increased  to  about  775  packages  insfad 
of  174. 

A  postmaster  in  Little  Hock.  Ark.,  wrote 
to  .say  tliat  all  magazines  that  were  bundled 
in  the  miscellaneous  for  that  slate  have  lo 
be  wrapped  individually.  These  were  nice, 
fiat  magazines,  now  they  are  going  to  be 
roiled,  and  they  will  be  harder  "..o  handle 
than  '.he  Hal. 

But  Ihe  rule  book  nt  the  postoffice  was 
studied,  and  they  decided.  ;. es,  he  ■was  right: 
yes,  wc  liad  lo  wrap  each  one  separately,  and 
that  includes  the  newspaper,  too. 

"Well."  I  said,  "it  is  a  t:ood  thing  -.ve  Just 
boujilit  a  lying  machine  to  cope  with  our 
vvraj^ping  jiroblcm."  It  was  $921,00.  "I  don't 
know  if  you  can  lie  them."  I  was  told.  "The 
rule  says  the  package  must  be  closed." 

"I  Intend  to  close  it  with  twine."  I  retorted, 
on'.y  to  be  told  that  permission  would  have 
to  be  obtained,  since  it  was  their  opinion  that 
twine  would  not  "close"  the  package,  but  a 
strip  of  gummed  tape  would. 

"And  we  wdild  like  them  Rat".  I  '.'.'as  told. 
"You  were  gelling  lliem  flat,  if  we  have  10 
wrap  them  they  are  ^oing  lo  be  rolled." 
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They  brought  the  Render  s  DlKe«t  na  a  sam- 
ple Do  It  like  that.  I  w.is  t.>ld  The  Readers 
Digest  and  this  newspaper  .ire  two  different 
things  It  is  one  thlnjj  to  Iceep  a  thick  maga- 
zine flat  and  another  thing  to  Keep  a  10  to 
12  page  newspaper  flat,  with  a  wrapper 
around  It      Us*  envelopes    '  I  *afl  told 

All  right'  Stuff  250  or  more  newspapers  in 
an  envelope,  with  one  eye  on  the  clock  En- 
velopes are  coelly 

Then  no  two  p>06t  offices  interpret  the  rule 
hook  in  the  ^ame  way  What  is  permissible  to 
one  IS  not  to  another  This  Is  not  surprising 
One  of  the  areas  in  which  no  one  seems  to 
understand  the  rules  is  the  stuffing  of  sup- 
plements in  a  newspaper  Stime  postmasters 
allow  what  others  refuse 

No  this  IS  not  surprising  !  read  an  article 
this  week  about  the  ftling  of  income  lax  re- 
turns. One  man  UTok  Uls  statement  of  earn- 
ings and  deductions  to  five  different  i\ccount- 
ants.  .uid  each  one  ended  up  with  a  different 
figure  as  to  the  amount  due 

The  rules  are  .40  confusing  the  experts 
themselves  cannot  .igree  on  an  interpretation 

At  the  time  I  redid  the  mailing  list  for 
Press  Wom-m  I  inquired  of  a  Arm  who  cor- 
rected maiimg  lists,  of  the  cost.  It  was 
$480  00  pliwthe  co6t  of  the  stencils  The 
stencils  cost  J'j  cents  each  Since  I  look  the 
Job  on  I  •.wn-vear  basis  with  a  Hxed  budget, 
I  had  to  do  the  work  myself  It  look  .m  en- 
tire yejir  and  many  many  Sundays,  plus  any 
fpase  hour  .myone  In  the  fninlly  had 

Now  we  bring  all  the  second  class  mall  to 
the  pKJSt  utBce.  carefully  labeled  iis  to  where 
It  should  go,  properly  zipp)ed  .urcording  lo  the 
1,772-page  book,  paying  three  and  one-h.ilf 
times  what  we  did  five  years  ago,  thousands 
of  dollars  to  keep  the  mailing  list  according 
to  the  rules  .uid  what  happens  ' 

We  mail  the  Luxemburg  News  on  Thiirs- 
diiy  People  on  ,i  Kewaunee  route  tell  us  they 
usually  receive  it  on  .Saturday  This  week  it 
waa  received  on  Monday  Luxemburg  is  13 
miles  from  Kewaunee.  Plve  days  for  delivery '' 
This  Is  2ip^ 

We  do  a  monthly  bulletin  for  the  American 
Ass(>ciauon  of  University  Women.  Chicago 
Branch  The  ed-tor  sends  us  the  copy,  we 
mail  her  a  proot  first  class  mail  First  class 
mail  to  Chicago^ -five  days  Special  delivery 
IS  better,  that  made  it  in  3  Then  the  proof 
has  to  come  buck  to  us  Three,  foiu-  days  It 
takes,  usually,  once  it  took  nine  days!  First 
class  mall  The  reply  we  got  to  this  was  that 
it  was  in  a  large  envelope,  and  probably  the 
mailmen  thought  It  was  third  class  mall. 
Front  and  back  it  was  marked  First  Class, 
and  first  class  postage  was  paid 

The  corrected  proof  ot  the  bulletin  then 
must  be  mailed  back  to  us.  but  we  no  longer 
can  trust  the  m.ul  to  get  it  back  in  time  to 
meet  the  deadline  so  we  use  the  phone  for 
corrections 

We  do  printing  for  several  customers  In 
Green  Bay  A  package  sent  to  Green  Bay — a 
progr;un  did  not  arrive  there  until  7  days 
after  it  had  been  mailed  in  Kewaunee.  7 
days^  28  miles'  Meanwhile,  we  had  to  re- 
print the  program  uid  deliver  it  personally  so 
it  would  be  there  on  time  The  original  pack- 
age was  insured  We  checked  here  in  Green 
Bjty  our  customer  checked  at  the  postolllce 
there  No  one  had  it  So  we  reprinted  an  order 
that  cost  more  than  140  00  I  tiled  a  claim 
Did  I  get  paid''  No  sir.  the  package  was  not 
lost,  just  delayed 

At  no  time  in  the  years  we  have  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  have  we  hud  the  com- 
plaints about  mall  delivery  that  we  have  to- 
day Today  a  subscriber  said  her  son  had  not 
received  the  paper  for  the  last  month  The 
stencil  was  checked,  the  address  was  correct 
Then  you  do  what  '  You  can  have  it  traced 
The  post  office  does  that  .\nd  that  week  the 
son  s  paper  was  delivered  nice  and  promptly, 
and  a  slip  comes  back  saying  it  was  delivered 
Thursday  The  week  of  the  check-up  of 
course. 

I  am  absolutely  in  earnest  when  I  say  the 
pt>stoffice  belongs  out  of  government    Every- 
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time  we  have  an  increase  :n  rates  for  po.si- 
age  the  answer  is  that  the  volume  has  in- 
creased so  much  In  any  other  business  taut 
p<»tal.  when  Volume  i<oe«  up  coat  goes  down 
Look  at  what  United  Parcel  has  done  for 
parcel  post  The  mail  order  catalog  store 
came  into  being  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  parcel  poet 

The  post  office  department  continues  to 
operate  parts  of  their  bu.slness  that  take  up 
their  time  and  lo.se  money  for  the  taxpayer 
P'lsUil  money  orders  should  have  been 
dumt»"d  many  years  ago  .^nd  -so  should  tlie 
printing  of  envelopes  .Anyone  knows  that 
you  cannot  sell  .i  post  card  for  the  cost  of  a 
stamp  The  paper  stock  cost**  something  Or 
that  It  costs  more  money  to  deliver  a  letter 
to  San  F*ranclsco  ilian  it  does  across  the 
street. 

Private  industry,  running  its  business  like 
the  postal  department,  would  be  out  of  busi- 
ness in  Six  months.  And  out  of  customers, 
t>xi.  If  they  had  a  competiU)r  What  business- 
man could  set  up  the  dlcuitorlal  rules  cus- 
tomers .ire  tflven  by  the  postal  authonties 
.md  get  away  with  if 

We  have  to  measure  the  ;imount  of  iid- 
vertlsing  In  the  paper  each  week  and  report 
the  percent.ige  to  the  postmaster  Elach  ad 
must  be  marked  as  such  We  always  marked 
them  with  .in  X  A  few  years  ago  a  postal 
inspector  arrived,  and  came  to  tell  us  that 
from  now  on  they  had  to  be  circled"  not 
Xed  When  I  :isked  why  there  was  no  an- 
swer except  tiiat  w.is  how  he  w.iiited  it  done 
Someone,  with  nothing  to  do.  had  to  find 
something  to  'correct  "  in  .irder  to  feel  he 
was  doing  something.  Anyone  knows  It  Is 
easier  to  X  i  .square  than  circle  It  Ever  try 
circling  a  full  page'  This  Is  the  kind  of  out- 
rageous bureaucratic  stupidity  that  drives  a 
busy  person  really  wild 

.And — along  with  all  of  this  -we  have  to 
figure  out  how  much  each  paper  weighs,  and 
how  much  each  sheet  weighs,  .md  figure  the 
poundage  I  can  understand  that  we  need  to 
know  how  much  each  paper  v^'elghs  in  order 
to  <et  a  p(3und  weight  but  no  one  lias  ever 
explained  lo  me  any  reason  why  I  have  to 
figure  out  how  much  each  sheet  weighs  I 
never  use  that  llgure  in  reaching  my  totals, 
but  It  must  be  there'  \t  the  end  of  the 
month  we  used  to  take  the  percentage  (jf  each 
weeks  idvertising.  .md  divide  it  by  four, 
the  nimiber  of  issues  But  this  w;is  loo  easy, 
so  we  were  told  we  had  to  .idd  the  Inches 
of  .idvertlsini;  each  week,  get  the  total  inches 
of  ',he  papers  each  month,  .md  figure  the  per- 
centage that  way  It  never  came  out  any  dif- 
ferently than  the  first  way.  but  it  was  a  lot 
hiirder  to  do.  and  by  all  means  let's  make 
things  as  rough  as  possible  for  the  customer. 

Incidentally.  I  love  all  the  post  office  boys 
across  the  street  I  Just  think  that  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  vicious  system  that  Is 
choking  .\merican  business,  and  needs  some 
drastic  ctianges. 


April  J4,   lOfJS 


Code    of    Ethics    for    Political    Campaign 
Advertising 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or    KENTVCKT 

IN    ITIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24.   1968 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  on  .^pnl 
19  the  Anifricaii  A.ssociation  of  .Advertis- 
iniis'  Agencies  announced  the  l.s.suance  of  a 
code  of  ethics  for  political  campaisn  ad- 
vertisiHii  for  the  L;uidance  of  those  ad- 
vertisinii  ai;t'ncies  which  rniuht  become 
involved  in  political  caiiipamns. 

The  code  has  been  endor.sed  by  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  I  am  sure  that 


Senators  will  be  interested  in  the  assocta- 
lion's  concise  and  penetrating  code.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  code  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Amkrk  AN        Association       or       Aovcrtisinc 

AoENfits     Code    or    Ethics    for    Political 

Campaigns   .Advertising 

I'he  .idverflslng  agency  has  become  an  in- 
i  roaslngly  impiirtant  factor  in  the  conduct 
of  American  political  campaigns  Just  as  the 
political  candidate  must  observe  the  highest 
standards  of  fairness  and  morality  in  his 
campaign.  »)  must  the  advertising  agency 
operate  under  a  code  that  reflects  the  finest 
values  of  our  political  system  rather  than 
any  unethical  temptations  that  arise  in  the 
heat  of  battle 

The  iidvertlsing  agency  should  not  repre- 
sent .iny  candidate  who  has  not  signed  or 
who  does  not  observe  the  Code  of  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee,  endorsed  by  the  A  A  .A  A. 

The  agency  should  not  knowingly  misrep- 
resent the  views  or  stated  record  of  any  can- 
didates nor  quote  them  out  of  proper  con- 
text. 

The  agency  should  not  prepare  any  mate- 
rial which  unfairly  or  prejudicially  exploits 
the  race,  creed  or  national  origin  of  any  can- 
didate 

The  agency  should  take  care  to  avoid  un- 
substanti.U  charges  and  ac<-usations.  espe- 
cially those  deliberately  made  too  late  in  the 
ciimpiiign  for  opposing  candidates  to  an- 
swer 

The  agencv  should  stand  as  an  independ- 
ent judge  of  fair  campaign  practices,  rather 
than  automatically  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  candidate  or  his  authorized  represent- 
atives. 

The  agency  should  not  indulge  in  any 
practices  which  might  be  deceptive  or  mis- 
leading in  word,  photograph    film  or  .sound. 

Adopted  bv  the  Boiird  of  Directors  ol  the 
.American  .Association  if  .Advertising  .Agen- 
cies  February  22.  19t>8 

Endorsed  by  Fair  Ciunpaign  Practices 
Committee  and  League  of  Women  Voters. 


This  Is  My  Country 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   pe.nnsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  24,  1968 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
ijreat  privilege  to  attend  the  I27th  annual 
banquet  of  the  .American  Slovak  Society 
of  Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna  Coun- 
ties, which  was  luld  last  Sunday.  April 
21.  in  the  Hotel  Jermyn  in  Scranton, 
Pa. 

It  was.  I  assure  you.  a  delightful  and 
movini;  experience   to  be  there. 

The  (Hslinguished  chairman.  Michael 
C  Spifiut  was  his  usual  .splendid  self. 
President  Michael  Zunne  and  Toast- 
master  John  Sirotnak.  M.D..  were  most 
professional  in  movina  the  program;  and 
the  Reverends  John  A.  Balberchak  and 
John  Zipay  were  the  embodiment  of  re- 
ligious dignity  in  rendering  the  invoca- 
tion and  oenediction. 

But  of  all  those  present,  certainly  every 
one  of  us  will  remember  the  splendid 
oration  by  the  principal  speaker,  the 
Ri^ht  Reverend  Jerome  Koval,  OS.B.. 
abbot  of  St.  Andrews  Abbey,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

On  the  program  which  was  given  me 


April  J4,  10r)S 

when  I  came  to  the  dinner  was  the 
motto:  "To  PromoU»  Spiritual.  Cultural, 
and  Social  Activities."  When  the  abbot 
sixike,  there  was  the  Mry  personification 
of  the  promotion  ot  all  these  activities  in 
his  words,  lus  well  as  a  rinsing  testimony 
to  the  work  of  buildin ,  the  greatness  of 
America  in  tlie  i)a,st.  and  a  call  to  con- 
tinue that  buildiiia  in  the  future. 

I  will  incUidr  hire  the  words  of  Father 
Abbfit  Jn'omo: 

This  Is  My  Coi-ntry 
Once  again  through  the  kindness  of  your 
program  coniinltlee  i  am  back  home.  I  greatly 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  my  happy  boyhood  days  in  Wllkes- 
Barre.  and  I  feel  highly  honored  to  have  the 
privilege  of  .iddressing  you  tm  the  occasion 
of  your  irndltional  aniaial  dinner  sponsored 
by  the  American  Slovaks  of  Lackawanna  and 
Susquch<miia  Counties. 

Tills  .itinual  .iffalr  lielps  to  keep  alive  the 
.Slovak  spirit  tli.it  prompted  our  Slovak 
fathers  aiid  mothers  or  t  randparents  as  the 
case  may  be.  to  cro.ss  the  .>ccan  and  .settle 
here  in  quest  of  a  better  way  of  life.  That 
they  found  the  ansvA'er  to  their  everyday 
needs  .ippear.s  to  be  irue  in  viev;  ot  Ihe  fact 
that  the  Rreat  in.ijiprlty  of  ilie  newcomers 
from  .Slovakia  cho.se  to  remain  here,  ^^ley  or- 
ganized societies,  built  churches  and  schools 
soon  alter  thoir  comlne  obviously  they  in- 
tended to  establish  a  permanent  residence 
in  their  new  homeland — coiur.Try  to  the 
false  charge,  that  all  that  these  strangers  lo 
Amenc.in  shores  wnntcd,  was  to  get  rich  and 
return  to  the  old  country  '.vith  their  savings. 
You  know,  .end  I  kno\^'.  that  our  Slovak 
pioneers  worked  hard  for  their  living.  They 
put  in  an  honest  day's  work  for  every  dollar 
they  earned  in  those  urst  vrars  of  toll  under- 
ground where  they  kept  an  endless  proces- 
sion of  coal  cars  on  the  move  through  long 
tunnels  to  the  breakers  (  iitside.  They  fur- 
nished tlie  fuel  ff.r  heal,  energy,  and  power 
for  millions  of  homes,  and  thousands  of 
lactones  and  mills  tliroughout  the  land.  Our 
Slovaks  here  con.slltuted  ihe  bulk  of  the 
man-power  in  many  coinmuiiUies  in  an  age 
that  antedated  the  niachine-agc  and  uuioma- 
lloti  v.-hich  have  largely  supplanted  human 
brawn  in  our  present-d;iy  world. 

Many  changes  in  all  w.ilks  of  life  have 
occurred  recently.  Life  is  not  the  same,  but 
the  life  of  the  Slovak  rnine-v.'orker  over  a 
period  of  a  half  century  that  s.-iw  the  United 
States  emerge  fis  a  world  jiower  remains  a 
colorful  chapter  in  the  faga  of  the  black- 
diamond  InUustry  ol  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

If  one  could  total  up  the  long  line  of  coal 
cars  loaded  by  the  imrepui  Slovak  miner, 
who  worked  laithfuUy  and  arelessly  along- 
side his  Polish,  Ukniini.ui  or  Ru.=sian  com- 
paniond  hundreds  or  ihousands  (jf  feet  below 
ground,  this  would  encircle  the  plobe,  not 
once  perhaps  but  ,i  number  of  times.  Only  a 
modern  computer  could  accurately  estimate 
the  gr.ind  total  of  ions  cf  coal  tliat  .illed 
thousands  c>t  ireight  cars  uestuied  lor  all 
parts  of  our  creat  couiury. 

We  Slovaks,  hcic  £uid  elsewhere,  have  much 
lo  'oe  grateful  for:  much  to  be  proud  of  .ind 
much  to  (inulate  in  *he  future. 

We  thank  a  kind  providence  that  directed 
our  forebear;:  iu-rc  where  they  'earned  lo  en- 
joy freedom,  make  u.se  of  every  opportunity 
and  snare  the  resp<.);isibiliiies  and  bear  the 
burdens  of  their  new  homeland,  for  they 
came  not  merely  to  take  but  to  give.  We 
can  be  proud  of  ihcir  r.idustrial.  moral,  and 
civic  record  of  achievement  We  can  all  profit 
by  their  noble  example  as  God-fearing  people 
and  loyal  citizens  of  this  country,  our  coun- 
try. 

The  early  Slovaks,  your  parents  and  grand- 
parents and  mine.  too.  were  people  of  great 
courage,  deep  faith,  unique  endurance  and 
integrity,  riiey  pejs.sessed  humility  and  ideal- 
ism, and  all  the  ingredients  of  true  great- 
ness of  character  that  seem  to  be  vanishing 
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from  our  dally  life  as  godlessnees,  cowardice, 
violence,  dishonesty,  cynicism  and  apathy 
march  together  to  disaster.  We  who  are  the 
proud  heirs  of  a  great  Christian  heritage  of  a 
thousand  years  must  stem  this  tide  of  de- 
spair and  destruction  by  cherishing  the 
Ideals  and  traditions  of  our  Slovak  predeces- 
sors who  knew  how  to  live  and  die  as  men 
and  women  of  prayer.  If  ever  anyone  de- 
served the  title,  "People  of  God  "  I.  lor  one, 
believe  firmly  they  did. 

While  we  are  reminiscing,  we  mu.st  not  lose 
Eight  of  a  little  known  and  unappreciated 
phase  in  the  life  of  our  Slovak  picjneers. 
That  was  their  willingness  to  share  ihelr 
blessings  with  ihelr  lellow  countrvmen  over- 
seas. Accordingly,  in  World  War  I.  Ihc  Ameri- 
can Slovaks  under  the  leadership  of  ;.uch 
sreat  Slovaks  .ts  Father  -Murgas  and  Michael 
Bosak,  Sr.  donated  generously  to  a  natlonwlrio 
campaign  lor  the  liberation  of  .Slovakia  They 
did  not  forget  their  native  cotintry  where 
they  were  born  After  World  War  II.  when 
the  Slovaks  sutlered  from  the  invasion  of 
their  country  by  no  less  than  three  Ru.ssian 
armies,  it  was  the  American  Slovaks  who 
helped  to  feed  and  clothe  more  than  lour 
million  war-battered  fellow  countrymen  in 
their  historic  homeland  below  ihc  Tatra 
mountains  In  picturesque  Slovakia  More- 
over, thousands  of  Slovak  rcfutjees  found 
ready  help  here  and  in  nearby  C.Miada  wlier- 
ovcr  the  Slovaks  lived. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  our  .Slovaks  (U;1  not 
gel  rich,  for  they  always  believed  ii  was  more 
blessed  to  plve  than  to  receive  Vet  tlicy 
were  truly  rich  in  other  way.s.  They  were 
contented,  and  they  were  ever  ready  lo  do 
their  duly  and  fulfill  ihclr  ohllcations  to- 
wards God.  their  Church  and  ihelr  Country. 
Their  record  speaks  for  itself  ana  the  ukjIIo 
on  our  nation's  currency.  'In  God  we  iru.sl." 
was  more  than  a  hiKh-sonnding  phrase.  It 
was.  for  them,  as  it  must  be  lor  us.  a  daily 
reminder  that  we  are  .ill  m  ilie  liaiids  of 
God. 

Our  salvation  and  the  nati.jnal  .■-ccurity 
of  our  country  depend  upon  a  renewal, ol  a 
strotig  faith  in  God  'hat  characterized  the 
lives  of  our  jjioneer  Slovaks  who  inicrated 
to  <.'Ur  shores  from  their  homelanfl  across  the 
tea.  A  land  filled  .-ind  overrun  bv  )>eatnlks. 
hippies,  protesters,  and  rroups  oi  imported 
banshees  wailing  with  ansiuish  over  .synthetic 
woes  dreamed  up  by  TSD  addicts-  all  :  eek- 
ing  a  Shanprl-la  at  .somebody  else's  expense — 
cannot  long  endure.  Unless  we  replenish 
ihls  great  land  of  ours  with  lionesi.  God- 
fearing lolk.  strong  men  of  faith  and  manly 
virtues,  we  too.  will  perish,  lor  no  country  can 
airord  to  tolerate  for  loo  loni;  destructive 
elements   that   endancer  it.s  foundations. 

May  God  in  His  mercy  and  goodness  watch 
over  us  and  guide  us  May  He  inspire  penuine 
renewal  of  spirit  That  touches  our  very  .'■ouls 
.so  that  we  will  go  forward  lo  our  destiny,  in 
this  world  and  in  the  world  hcre-alter. 
united  and  strong,  loyal  and  brave,  fearless 
and  invincible  in  a  tomnion  <  ause  against 
the  evils  of  Ihe  v.'orld.  ihe  spirit  of  darkness, 
ignorance  and  sin.  Life,  as  .St.  Paul  re- 
minced  us.  is  a  warfare  and  a  man  must  be 
willing  lo  fieht  if  he  is  to  merit  a  reward. 
Our  daily  fight  is  against  many  evils  that 
<  ndaneer  body  and  soul.  Our  .Slovak  lathers 
and  mothers  fought  the  good  fight,  and 
now  they  are  at  rest  God  j-ran't  that  we  do 
,is  veil  as  ihev  did  in  their  time. 


Better  Training  for  Foreign  Service 
Officers 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDLA.N-A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.   BAYH.  Mr.   President,   next  Oc- 
tober begins  the  50th  anniversaiy  year  of 
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the  School  of  Foreign  Service.  George- 
town University.  The  .■^chool  is  now  in  the 
process  of  revising  its  curriculum  in  the 
hope  of  making  it  oven  more  effective  in 
preparing  young  men  and  women  for 
serving  their  country  abroad.  As  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  institution  lor  the  training 
of  ix^rsonnel  lor  careers  in  both  diplo- 
macy and  trade,  the  .school  of  foreign 
service  has  produced  in  its  half  century 
an  impressive  number  of  graduates. 

Dr.  Carroll  Quigley,  a  iirofi  .ssor  of  his- 
tory at  the  school  of  foreign  service  for 
28  years,  has  written  an  informative  and 
interestine  article  about  the  changes  now- 
underway  in  this  leading  in.slitutlon.  He 
argues  per.^uasively  that  when  the 
founder  and  regent  of  the  school.  Rev. 
Dr.  Edmund  .^.  Walsh.  S.J..  levi.sed  the 
curriculum  in  1951.  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  envisioned  a  cour.'^e  of  educa- 
tion that  would  provide  ilic  student  with 
a  broad,  interrelated  background  in  gov- 
ernment, economics,  liistoiy.  lanauages. 
and  ijhilo.-iophy.  This,  rather  than  any 
speciali/rd  or  narrow  training,  would 
Ijcst  prei^are  men  lo  ;:rai)ple  with  the 
(jroblcms  of  international  relations  and 
foreign  trade.  Because  of  the  sienificance 
of  this  development,  not  only  to  other 
colleges  and  universities  Ijut  also  to  those 
who  are  intendina  to  prepare  ilirm.selves 
for  service  abroad.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  November  16  issue  of  the  Hoya,  be 
jirinted  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  tlie  article 
was  ordered  lo  ho  ijrinted  in  tlir  RE.coRn. 
as  follows: 

QuiGT.F.y    Probes    Pos.sibilitifs    for    Fioieton 
Service  Ci"rricitli  .m  Reform 
I  By  Carroll  Qulpley,  Ph.  D.) 
T'uo.se  who  ignore  lilslory  arc  condemned 
to  repeat  it. 

Ends  should  determine  tnean.s. 
Tliese  two  rules  should  be  the  f^uide  posts 
to  any  reform  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
Foreiun  Service  School,  as  to  most  other 
thinps.  That  means  that  anyone  talking  or 
planning  on  this  subject  must  be  iware  of 
what  the  aim  of  the  Foreign  Service  School 
is  and  of  what  lias  been  done  in  the  past 
for  achieving  that  aim. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  lias  been  a 
fair  amount  of  talk  about  .SFS  curriculum 
reform,  but  most  of  it  has  been  ■. erv  badly 
Informed  in  respect  to  these  two  indispen- 
.sable  foundations,  Tliis  .irticle  will  seek  to 
sketch  these  as  I  have  come  to  know  them 
in  my  2G  years  in  this  School. 

The  goal  of  the  .SFS  never  was  to  prepare 
.students  lor  careers  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  latter  v.-as 
not  established  until  the  .school  \va,s  live 
years  old.  Tlie  similarity  of  name  is  thus 
only  coincidental.  The  -School  was  e.-^tab- 
lished  m  1919  m  recognition  of  the  f.ict  that 
the  United  St.itcs  had  j'list  become  a  World 
Power  with  obligations  in  (.Tivate  as  well  a.-; 
public  areas.  There  was  a  new  need  for 
trained  oorsonnel  for  many  Internationa! 
agencies  besides  those  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  league  of  Nations 
was  founded  in  the  same  year  as  the  Frrripn 
Service  School  is  much  more  sipnincai.t 
than  the  fact  that  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
the  Consular  Service  of  the  United  Stairs 
were  combined  into  a  single  attency  called 
"the  Foreign  Service  of  the  L^nlted  States" 
in  :524.  five  year.?  after  the  .School  was  es- 
tablisi'ied.  Moreover,  it  was  always  expected 
that  more  graduates  would  go  into  private 
activities  overseas  than  would  go  to  work 
lor  public  agencies.  For  this  reason,  the  cur- 
riculum  included   study   of   accounting   and 
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conunerrlal  law  a«  required  -ourses  until 
fairly  recently 

Tiie  wlMlocn  of  ttiU  eaxly  axid  p«rslrt«Qt 
view  of  tbe  iCCHLis  of  '^t\e  School  will  t>e  evident 
U)  iny  jne  who  eidxn.nes  the  luoas  in  which 
P'>rel<n  Ser\'lce  gruduiten  have  Arorlted  sue- 
.-etBfuIly  In  the  vmrs  after  Wr'.d  War  n. 
when  the  largest  ,-livs«ie<i  were  ijrad u a '.^hI .  not 
over  3  oc  4  ;  even  took  Uie  Stiite  Department 
Poreinn  Service  exiiml nation*  On  the  other 
hand,  many  <raduate«  went  Into  a  (fr«*t 
variety  uf  uverseas  work,  in  airllnee  and  ship- 
ping, in  etliuT.ition  and  journaliam  in  f->reli{n 
areas  .ig  wei;  ui  ill  kinds  of  overseas  business 
Por  theoe  p<»itl  -ns  they  needed  a  r>rn«ul  and 
lntei?rated  prep«j-.itlon  in  all  aspects  ut  inter- 
naUiinai  wt^rk 

In  time  this  broad  and  in'.eifrated  proi^ram 
cuTje  to  provide  one  it  the  best  indergradu- 
ate  prijtfnuns  in  general  social  sciences  avail- 
able in  the  United  States,  .ind  It  thus  became 
without  anyone  intending  It.  one  of  the  beet 
preparations  available  for  law  school  or  for 
graduate  work  In  one  of  the  social  science 
specialities  nich  ta  history  political  science, 
or  economics  For  (graduate  school  the  SPS 
cumcuium  was  better  preparation  than  an 
undergraduate  major  m  the  ?ame  Qeld.  either 
^ ere  or  aiifwhere  else,  because  It  meant  that 
a  SPS  iilimnus  at  graduate  jchuol  in  une 
of  theee  flelds  hiid  a  suild  grounding  m  the 
other  two,  something  which  is  ab«olutely  es- 
sentia! but  1.1  rarely  obtained  from  .an  ordi- 
nary inderyntduate  major,  since  most  col- 
leges do  not  require  this  and  many  advise 
against  It  Yet  any  ine  who  examines  what 
Is  done  m  gr-iduate  schools  and  by  tiielr  gr.ul- 
uates  can  see  that  a  history  major,  fur  ex- 
ample. uf*Us  some  knowledge  of  both  eco- 
nomics and  government,  just  is  oncentrators 
In  the  latter  two  flelds  need  *ome  kn, iwledge 
of  the  either  aa  well  as  of  history  Moreo\er 
knowledge  of  these  flelds  used  u;/  be  obtiilned 
la  the  SFS  m  an  atmotsphere  where  the  em- 
phasis was  in  ti^.ichlng  and  uiiderstanUlug 
theee  subjects,  and  on  expl.iinJiig  thfir  mu- 
tual interrelaticin^lilfjs  In  the  ,iL-tu,ii  experi- 
ence >f  human  life.  and.  ahoie  ail  on  the 
und'T3taruitng  of  fiia  neiua  a.t  a  bans  /or 
decision-maf^'.ng  in  active  h/e.  ,and  not 
taught.  .IS  thev  usually  are  in  universUy-ool- 
legea  today,  as  preparation  fi>r  speclailzed 
work.  e«peclal.y  research,  im  the  graduate 
level  This  I^ist  point  is  fund.unent.il;  It  was 
at  the  basis  '>f  the  thinking  of  Coos-tantlne 
McCiuire  and  Father  Waiih  when  they 
founded  'he  .School  i  see  my  article.  "Con- 
stantme  McOuire  Man  of  Myst<-ry"  in  Cour- 
ier. December  1965 1 .  , 

WARTiMk  rrrORTS 

The  curriculum  of  the  SFS  w;is  directed 
to  these  ends,  .is  Judged  best  by  Father 
Walsh  and  his  advisers,  from  X'JI9  until  the 
School  w.is  mobilized  for  the  war  effort  In 
June  l'J43  During  that  time,  there  were  no 
departmenr.3  and  no  faculty  ranks  'all  the 
fnculty  were  culled  'lecturers  "i  For  much 
of  that  time,  most  of  the  faculty  anc*  muny 
of  the  students  were  part-time,  ind  all 
courses  were  otfered  li.  the  evening,  although, 
by  1U30.  most  courses  were  repeated  In  the 
day-time  Each  course  wns  two  ir<»rtlt  hours, 
and  a  student  often  took  eight  or  more 
courses  at  a  time  In  time  as  new  courses 
were  added,  the  integration  .imong  them 
came  Ui  be  less  than  desired  By  1940  or  so. 
curriculum  reform  was  very  necessary,  but 
the  outbreak  of  war  put  such  demands  on 
the  School,  and  above  all  on  Father  Walsh. 
that  the  task  could  not  be  tackled  until  1950. 

The  SFS  made  a  major  eltort  In  the  war. 
turning  almost  entirely  to  training  of  men 
In  uniform  in  June  1943  and  being  swamped 
with  returning  vetcran^  as  soon  as  the  fight- 
ing slopped  In  1947  the  School  had  about 
2300  students  >  mure  than  twice  Its  present 
enrollment!  In  those  first  postwar  years. 
Father  Walsh  was  very  busy  with  missions  to 
Germany  and  Jap. in,  with  writing  two  n\ftJor 
books,  and  with  the  eslablisnnient  of  the 
Institute  of  Languages  and  LlngulsUcs  As  a 
result,  the  long  needed  reform  of  Uie  Foreign 
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Service  rtirrlrnlum  was  not  undertaken  until 
the  spring  <>(  luso 

Perhaps  becau.se  this  task  had  been  so  long 
delayed  It  was  done  very  tlioroughlv  Mem- 
bers of  the  facility  and  adnilnlstratlon  met 
about  a  di>«en  times  under  the  chairman- 
ship if  Father  WaLsh  and  with  Walter  I 
Cillfs     18    secretary     'n    Room    8    Healy     the 

■CnstJtutlon  RiMini  ■  Most  of  these  assem- 
blies I'lsted  several  hnurs.  »ome  if  them  for 
a  rfi«  (1  parr  if  .Siitiinlay  mornings  The  whole 
group  w.is  divided  up  Into  smaller  cfimmlt- 
tees   whuh   mrt  elsewhere   to   work   on   parts 

if  the  problem  before  reporting  baik  Ui  the 
plenary  sessions  The  general  ground  rules 
were  set  by  Father  Walsh,  after  discussion 
with  many  others 

REVISED    CfRRlCUl-I'M 

These  general  rules  were  as  follows:  il) 
The  number  of  courses  taken  at  any  one 
time  must  be  reduced,  and  the  courses 
tiiemselves  strengthened  so  that  they  should 
leave  the  stud -nt  with  a  real  r.unlllanty 
with  tlie  subject  concerned,  i2}  Uie  course* 
should  be  made  more  general,  with  the  nu- 
merous sp>eclallzed  courses  which  had 
grown  up  over  tiie  years  either  eliminated 
or  made  elettlves.  \3i  a  balance  must  be 
n\aintalned  between  the  various  academic 
disciplines  so  that  a  graduate  would  be  fa- 
miliar In  some  depUi  with  <ill  the  tools  he 
might  need  m  his  post-graduate  experience; 
and  i4i  the  School  must  ensure  that  these 
various  disciplines  and  courses  are  Inte- 
grated in  the  students  mind,  and  not  simply 
memorize<l   .is  discrete  academic  subjects. 

Two  dlfflcullles.  from  opposite  directions, 
arose  in  the  general  discussions  On  one 
Side.  UiiiBe  who  had  been  teaching  special- 
ized i.-'iurses.  such  :is  Staple  Conunodltles 
lu  World  Trade,  ■  <>r  Exporting  Practice,"  or 
commercial  law  accounllrii;.  .ind  shipping, 
objected  to  their  »ub)cct8  tn-lng  reduced  in 
time  or  made  electlves  On  the  other  hand, 
a  grtiup  of  the  political  »0liTitlsUs  insisted 
that  international  arfalrs  was  merely  one 
part  .if  the  general  fiubject  of  political  science 
and  should  be  treated  :is  such,  with  the 
main  core  .)f  the  curriculum  built  on  a  po- 
litical science  deportment  expanded  to  In- 
clude additional  cotirses  especially  a  new 
course  m  Tiiternatlonal  Relations"  Father 
Walsh  was  mi«>t  emphatic  m  rejecting  this 
last  "iuggestion.  insisting  that  the  whole  pro- 
gr-.im  tif  xtudy  of  the  School  wj\s  on  interna- 
tional relations,  and  that  this  subject  was 
not  simply  a  matter  of  political  science  but 
was  etjuttlly  concerned  with  economic,  psy- 
chological, intellectual,  and  other  issues  He 
emphasized,  against  the  efforts  of  this  group 
ti)  cut  down  the  time  devoted  to  economics, 
that  even  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  80  percent  of  the  time  if  per- 
sonnel on  tlie  lower  levels  was  devoted  to 
economic  Issues  nut  to  political  ones 

In  this  reform,  must  courses  which  were 
retained  ;i»  required  courses  were  Increased 
from  two  to  three  hours  a  week  and,  at  the 
same  lime,  the  number  of  cfnirres  takf n  each 
year  was  reduced,  with  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores tnklng  only  ave  courses  Father  Walsh 
lnsiste<l  that  this  adoption  of  the  standard 
three-credit  course  must  not  lead  students  to 
kick  at  the  achievement  of  the  ilegree  as  sim- 
ply the  nccumul.illon  of  a  number  of  dis- 
crete and  Afpj«rate  courses  To  avoid  this  dan- 
ger. It  was  decided  to  introdvice  an  oral 
comprehen.sive  examination  for  all  Renlors  to 
force  them  to  review  the  work  of  the  ftrst 
three  years  and  to  look  at  the  assemblage  of 
courses  .is  a  single  comprehensive  body  of 
knowledge  To  .isslst  In  this  end,  each  profes- 
sor was  to  prepare  and  submit  for  mimeo- 
graph publication  a  syllabus  of  the  content 
of  his  course  so  that  all  might  know  what 
was  in  each  course  and  how  It  titted  In  with 
the  others. 

This  curriculum  reform  of  1950  took 
months  of  work  and  established  the  outlines 
of  the  program  still  round  ,it  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service  However.  It  has  been  so 
much  subjected  to  tinkering  and  manlpula- 
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Uon  that  much  of  Its  original  value  has  been 
loet  Tliese  changes  arose  from  two  directions. 
On  the  one  hand,  new  administrators  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  original  reasons  for 
the  courses  as  they  were  established  made  or 
allowed  changes  which  weakened  the  whole 
etTect  On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment 
of  unlverslty-wlde  departments,  which  did 
not  exist  In  ItfSO.  led  to  changes  In  the  con- 
t<'iit  sequence,  and  persjiectlve  of  both  fac- 
ulty and  courses  so  that  they  titled  together 
less  elfecllvely  for  the  SFS  curriculum. 

As  .set  up  in  1»50  there  were  four  years 
of  history  and  political  science,  three  of 
economics,  and  two  each  of  English,  philos- 
ophy, and  language  Tlie  two  years  of  re- 
quired religion  lor  Catholics  were  non-credit 
courses  In  the  early  1950s,  the  religion 
courses  were  given  credit  to  force  students  to 
take  them  more  seriously.  A  few  years  later, 
a  new  Regent  could  not  see  why  Catholics 
had  to  uike  12  credit  hours  more  than  non- 
Cithollcs  to  get  the  same  degree,  so  the 
latter  were  forced  to  tiike  12  hours  more  of 
history  of  political  theory  its  a  substitute 
tor  religion  ITiese  12  hours  have  since  been 
Jugpled  In  various  ways  About  the  same 
time  a  Uiilversitv  official  telt  that  freshmen 
were  not  able  t<.i  handle  generalities,  so  u.sed 
his  influence  to  have  the  SPS  required  fresh- 
man course  In  'I*rliiclples  of  Political 
Science  "  abolished,  with  the  result  that  most 
of  thern  now  never  get  much  ol  the  material 
which  was  in  that  course. 

The  greatest  changes  in  the  curriculum, 
however,  were  not  ones  which  could  be  .seen 
in  the  catalogue,  but  were  simply  the  re- 
sult of  the  establi.'hment  of  Unlverslty-wlde 
departments  since  1950  During  Father 
Walsh  s  regime,  the  .SFS  was  a  completely 
.separate  entity  whose  onlv  connection  with 
the  University  was  that  It  gave  Its  degrees 
under  the  University  charter  and  rented 
room-space  from  the  University  It  had  a 
.•■ep.irate  library,  bank  account,  admissions 
ptjllcy.  administration,  and  faculty  In  fact, 
about  that  tune,  the  College  i-ssued  a  rtiUng 
that  no  one  who  taught  In  the  College  could 
also  teach  In  the  SFS  As  a  result  of  this 
order,  William  Flaherty,  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  in  the  history  of  the  SchcKil,  resigned 
from  both  and  left  to  become.  In  a  short 
while,  chief  statistician  of  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  creation  of  University  departments 
meant  that  the  course  syllabi  were  Jorgotten. 
the  content  of  the  courses  changed  even 
when  names  remained  the  same,  and  the 
whole  context  of  the  School's  educational 
process  '-hanged,  with  the  substitution  of 
depi'.rtmental  ccmrses  aiming  toward  prep- 
aration for  graduate  work  in  that  depart- 
mental discipline  replacing  foreign  ser\ico 
courses  aiming  at  the  establishment  if  an 
Integrated  understanding  of  International 
affairs  as  ,in  area  of  decislon-inaklng  and 
action  .^l  the  same  time,  the  new  University 
"faculty,  possessed  by  the  unique  value  of 
their  own  subject,  or  even  of  their  narrow 
specialty  within  that  subject,  were  increas- 
ingly unable  to  ask  or  to  Judge  comprehen- 
sive questions  ■'on  the  oral  comprehensive 
examinations.  In  fact  one  of  the  amusing 
evidences  of  this  process  has  been  the  grow- 
Ing  reluctance  of  the  examiners  to  judge 
the  candidates  In  all  three  fields  .".s  the 
rules  of  the  examination  have  always  rc- 
ciuired  them  to  do 

CRVCIAL    PROBLEMS 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  in  detail  what 
has  gone  wrong  with  the  SFS  curriculum  in 
recent  years.  It  shotild  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  maiiy  of  the  courses  no  longer  contain 
what  they  should  contain  or  even  what  their 
titles  would  lead  one  to  expect,  because  their 
teachers  are  often  otf  riding  hobby-horses 
instead  of  teaching  what  the  SFS  curricu- 
lum requires  them  to  teach.  Thus  students 
often  have  had  no  logic,  even  when  their 
transcript  lists  .i  course  called  'Logic,  "  their 
Courses  in  English  now  often  consist  of  im- 
pressionistic    studies     of     literature     rather 
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than  the  training  In  verbal  communication 
skills  which  the  curriculum  requires;  they 
may  well  graduate  with  all  kinds  of  special- 
ized knowledge  In  government,  but  are  un- 
able to  define  such  basic  concepts  as  "state," 
nationalism,  "  or  "democracy;"  in  a  similar 
way  they  often  mi.ss  fundamental  move- 
ments in  the  historical  past  depending  on 
which  section  they  happened  to  be  in  in 
the  required  history  courses;  and,  most  as- 
tounding of  all  they  take  a  degree  in  "For- 
eign .Service  '  without  ever  having  studied 
^reopraphy,  simply  because  the  teacher  of 
that  subject  refused  to  teach  the  course  de- 
scribed in  the  syllabus.  And.  finally  as  a  cul- 
mination of  all  these  erosions  of  a  once- 
excellent  program,  the  fitting  together  and 
integration  of  the  courses  has  become  dis- 
jointed, the  years  of  study  have  become  un- 
balanced (SO  that  the  freshman  year  Is  now 
too  easy  and  the  sophomore  year  too  diffi- 
cult),  and  the  better  students  In  the  last 
few  years  are  constantly  being  drained  away 
from  the  SPS  curriculum  to  fill  up  special 
elective  and  prosemlnar  courses  so  that 
teachers  whose  primary  interest  Is  In  some 
special  subject  on  the  graduate  level  may 
have  a  sufficiently  large  group  of  good  stu- 
dents to  make  his  efforts  satisfactory  to 
himself. 


"Red  RelatiTe"   Racket 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    hfEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  FIKO,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago,  I  introduced  legislation  to  block  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  decedents  estates  to  per- 
,sons  in  countries  where  the  government 
does  not  allow  estates  to  be  paid  to  Amer- 
ican beneficiaries.  My  bill  was  particular- 
ly concerned  with  the  flight  .of  dollars 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  the  New 
York  Knickerbocker  of  April  14,  1968, 
Columnist  Ed  Mowerj-  explains  how  an- 
other Communist  racket  is  draining  dol- 
lars out  of  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  Red  bloc  economies. 

In  my  opinion,  our  national  balance- 
of-payments  program  is  missing  a  great 
opportunity  in  not  taking  stiffer  meas- 
ures to  curb  these  abuses.  I  realize  that 
this  administration  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  trade  with  and  aid  to  the  Soviet  bloc, 
but  I  would  hope  that  it  is  not  in  favor 
of  these  clandestine  transactions  which 
bilk  American  citizens  and  fuel  the  econ- 
omies of  the  Communist  bloc  nations. 

Tlie  article  referred  to  follows: 
■  Red  Relative"  Racket 
(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Washington  ^Uncle  Sam  is  probing  every 
avenue  to  halt  the  dollar  flow  to  Europe. 
But  little  or  no  attention  has  apparently 
been  given  to  the  multimillion-dollar  flow  of 
greenbacks  sent  by  compassionate  Americans 
to  ease  the  economic  plight  of  relatives  be- 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Certainly  no  blame  can  be  attached  to 
thousands  of  Americans  who  send  their 
hostage  relatives  dollars  for  food  and  the 
barest  living  necessities.  But  dollar-hungry 
oificials  of  communist  countries  have  turned 
the  Good  Samaritan  gesture  Into  a  lush 
racket. 

A  newly-released  study  made  by  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  America 
blueprints  the  operations  of  a  "thriving" 
Communist  government  business  Invented 
for  the  extraction  of  dollars  from  Americans. 
Similar  dollar-drain  schemes  presumably 
function  In  every  Iron  Curtain  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Czech  government  operates  Its  mer- 
chandising racket  through  a  sort  of  chain- 
store  outlet  known  as  Tuzex.  which  has  nu- 
merous agents  In  the  United  States  who 
deluge  Americans  of  Czech  descent  with  elab- 
orate brochures  of  Items  exchangeable  for 
dollars. 

REDS    BLOCK    REAL    DONATIONS 

Red  cunning  plugs  all  loopholes  In  the 
normal  donation  of  gift  packages  to  Czech 
residents.  The  Czech  government  has  halted 
receipt  of  such  packages  from  America 
through  a  prohibitive  duty.  Food  and  worn 
clothing  gifts  from  US.  citizens  are  otit  In- 
stead, American  relatives  of  trapped  Czechs 
must  purchase  Tuzex  coupons  with  dollars. 
The  coupons  are  then  redeemed  at  Tuzex 
stores  by  recipient  relatives 

It's  a  cute  swindle  to  replenish  the  empty 
Czech  treasury.  Our  dollars  are  then  used 
to  purchase  raw  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  flowing  to  the  USSR  and 
communist  bloc. 

The  startling  ease  with  which  the  commu- 
nist Czech  government  can  grab  .American 
dollars  Is  reflected  in  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  the  Tuzex  enterprise.  For  20  years, 
the  disconsolate  Czechs  have  Ixjrne  commu- 
nist rule.  Their  businesses,  homes,  posses- 
.sions  expropriated,  they  became  drones  in 
a   steadily-deteriorating    economy. 

Gift  packages  of  food  and  used  clothing 
often  made  life  bearable.  Then  came  creation 
of  the  dollar-draining  Tuzex  gimmick  .And 
Czech-made  goods  could  no  longer  be  pur- 
chased for  Czech  crowns.  Tuzex  became  a 
government  monopoly,  expanding  its  inven- 
tory from  "necessity"  items  to  luxury  bait. 

In  addition  to  clothing,  shoes,  glassware, 
etc.,  Czechs  with  dollar-backed  Tuzex  cou- 
pons can  now  purchase  Russian  vodka  Pils- 
ner beer,  plum  brandy  slivovlc,  TV  sets, 
transistor  radios  and  automobiles — the  ctir- 
rent  Czech  "status"  symbol  formerly  avail- 
able only  to  communLst  taigshfJts. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  .Americans  receiving 
the  Tuzex  catalogue  gasped  at  the  Reds' 
newest  lure.  American  dollars  can  now  buy 
a  co-operative  apartment  or  private  homes 
(With  gardens)  for  Czechs  scratching  to 
make  ends  meet.  Homes  are  offered  in  four 
models,  and  furniture  is  "readily  available" 
for  enough  U.S.  bucks. 

The  "private"  homes,  of  course,  would 
revert  to  government  ownership  upoii  com- 
pletion. And  because  of  the  Reds  neglect  of 
properties  they  seized  ma.sslve  dilapidation 
haunts  urban  hovising.  The  shortage  is  acute. 
What  can  the  United  States  do  to  halt  the 
deluge  of  dollars  into  Iron  Curtain  treas- 
tirles?  It's  a  sticky  cjuestlon  now  being  de- 
bated. The  Czech  National  Council  m  its 
current  issue  of  the  .American  Bulletin  urges 
U.S.  officials  to  "plug  the  Iron  Curtain  holes 
through  which  millions  of  doll.ir.':  are  being 
drained". 

It  might  be  tough  r.n  Czechs  .md  other 
hostages  for  a  while.  But  tlie  .-windle  cries 
for  official  action. 


Dr.  Harold  Taylor's  "The  World  and  the 
American  Teacher" 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Har- 
old Taylor  recently  made  the  final  report 
of  a  2-year  study  which  he  directed  con- 
cerning the  education  of  teachers  in 
world  affairs  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
and  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. The  entire  300-page  publication. 
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entitled  "The  World  and  the  Ainerican 
Teacher,"  will  be  published  early  in  May. 
Dr.  Taylor  is  an  internationally  known 
educator,  lecturer,  and  writer.  He  is  the 
author  of  "On  Education  and  Freedom,  " 
"Art  and  the  Intellect,"  coauthor  and 
editor  of  "Essays  in  Teaching,"  and  edi- 
tor of  "The  Idea  of  a  World  University," 
written  by  Michael  Zwcig.  In  1963,  he 
.served  as  director  of  a  i)ilot  project  in  a 
world  college,  and  in  1965-66  was  con- 
sultant in  human  rights  to  the  late  Adlai 
E,  Stevenson  and  the  Eleanor  Roo.sevclt 
Memorial  Foundation,  Before  assuming 
the  presidency  of  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege in  1945.  a  post  he  held  for  14  years. 
Dr.  Taylor  taught  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  summary  of  Dr.  Taylor's  re- 
port, entitled  "The  World  and  the  Ameri- 
can Teacher,"  be  jirinted  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REfORD.  as  follows: 

ruE  World  and  the  .American  Teacher 
(Pinal  report  of  a  stvidy  directed  by  Dr 
Harold  Taylor  of  the  education  of  teachers 
in  world  affairs  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and 
.■-pon-sored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education! 
.'Vfter  directing  a  two-year  study  of  the 
education  of  American  teachers  in  world  af- 
Inirs,  Dr.  Hrirold  Taylor,  former  president  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  has  concluded  in 
Ills  tinal  report  that  the  standard  curriculum 
in  -American  higher  education,  thro'ugh 
which  teachers  and  most  college  students  go, 
lias  t>ecome  obsolete  both  in  method  and  con- 
tent The  Report  calls  for  large  scale  revision 
in  the  way  teachers  are  educated  for  every 
part  of  the  educational  system,  from  nurs- 
ery school  to  graduate  education,  becmning 
with  the  formation  of  a  nation-wide  volun- 
teer ,Student  Corps  of  25,000  .students  as  an 
extension  of  the  ideas  of  VTSTA.  Head  Start. 
the  National  Teacher  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps 
and  exchange  Peace  Corps  programs,  with 
service  and  study  in  foreign  and  .American 
communities  considered  ;is  a  regular  part  of 
the  student'?  program. 

"With  world  society  in  a  ftate  of  expanding 
revolution  and  our  own  society  and  its  pliicc 
in  the  world  changing  radically  before  our 
eyes."  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "the  .American  educa- 
tional system  has  remained  frozen  into  older 
patterns  of  thought  and  content.  One  result 
IS  that  the  average  student's  idea  of  the 
w'.rld.  like  that  of  so  many  other  citizens, 
IS  dangerously  out  of  touch  with  reality." 

".\s  presently  organized,  the  standard  cur- 
riculum for  undergraduates  takes  as  its 
iramowork  white  .American  middle  clas.s 
society  in  a  .'-ctting  of  'Western  culture,  and 
the  student  is  .'^eldom  given  direct  experience 
or  knowledge  of  people  in  cultures  other  tlian 
has  own.  either  inside  the  United  .states  or 
m  noii-Western  societies.  Accordingly,  the 
student  learns  to  develop  a  parochial  view 
of  the  world  which,  if  he  becomes  a  teacher,  is 
tr.insferred  back  into  the  school  curriculum 
and  reinforced  there  by  the  ideas  and  values 
of  the  local  community.  Either  that  or  the 
parochialism  makes  it  impossible  lor  him  to 
break  through  to  the  culture  of  the  children 
lie  IS  teaching." 

The  300  page  publicatir.n,  entitled  The 
World  and  the  /irncrica?!  Tiachcr  will  be 
released  :n  early  spring.  It  i.?  leased  on  exten- 
sive research  in  the  United  States  and  :  broad, 
on  conferences  and  interviews  wi'h  adminis- 
trators, students  and  faculty,  along  with 
cla.ssroom  visits  and  discussions  In  a  cross- 
section  of  50  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities  where   teachers   are   educated. 

Contrary   to   present   trends   in   university 
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thought.  Dr  Taylor  holrfa  t^at  sfidenta  are 
Uie  mnjor  resource  for  iraa»m:ciinij  and 
recre«tltig  ihelr  jwn  culture,  ihat  '.he  ;>rl- 
iiirtry  purp<.««  f  Lhe  unlvergUy  Is  v>j  teach 
studentd.  and  that  the  beet  WAy  '.o  ti'^  so  U 
by  'eachlnK  them  to  '.e>irh  •ticmsclves  He 
calLs  for  *  re<>rRanl/.a'.l"n  ■■!  '-he  colleges  nrnl 
unlversttlee  U:i  <lve  n^eixm-nlburv  for  teach- 
ing to  all  student*,  jfr.^viate  And  under(?Tad- 
u.ite.  as  u  retOJlar  \Mrl  t  their  education — 
through  student  ■  i>ur8es  and  .-iemlnars,  tu- 
torUiU.  team-study  iind  research  student 
symposia,  field  work,  study-travel  projects 
In  'he  United  States  and  overseas,  study  and 
service  ;n  local  cotnmunltlea  In  whiitever 
capacity  student  talents  can  he  used  The 
college  campus  should  become  "a  staging- 
ground  for  expedltlorvs  Into  the  world,  a  place 
where  !itudents  can  learn  to  use  the  world 
OS   an  i.-ducfttlonal   .nstrument  " 

In  modern  society.'  aays  Dr.  Taylor,  •'there 
nre  no  foreign'  cultures  and  problems,  only 
human  problems  shared  by  all  societies  The 
problems  of  the  world  are  reflected  In  those 
of  American  social  chanife  the  Issues  of 
rittial  conflict,  [mvrrty,  under- privilege,  un- 
employnient.  educational  shortages,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  arts,  national  and  cultural 
lUetitlty.  fOtoIogtcal  dispute,  leadership,  war 
and  inace,  pt.Utlcal  Ireedom  and  control, 
human  rights  and  social  action  the  fulfill- 
ment >f  human  lives  Involvement  by  stu- 
dents :n  -itudles  and  action  In  the  field  of 
cultural  change  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  is  a  means  of  coming  to  terms  with 
the  natural  oncerns  of  the  world's  people, 
and  uf  ueveloping  an  cmp.itliy  wuh  members 
oX  foreign  cultures,  societies  .ind  political 
systems 

"The  American  teacher  Is  linked  to  the 
wider  world  by  the  experience  available  to 
him  in  his  own  society  This  Is  not  merely 
a  nuesiu.n  of  taking  courses  in  world  affairs 
and  non-Weblern  cultures  in  Ills  academic 
proifrani.  A  main  route  to  the  understanding 
^.f  world  atfalrs  lies  through  direct  and  deep 
experience  m  the  varieties  of  American  cul- 
ture, ranging  from  the  Spanish-American, 
Indian.  Negrc.  Puerto  Rlcan,  Chinese- Ameri- 
can .uid  otiiers,  to  the  culture  of  the  urban 
and  rural  Exxr." 

The  Report  defines  education  as  a  social 
science,  a  branch  of  the  humanllles  and  of 
the  healing  arts,  and  ;t  recommends  the 
fusion  of  liberal  and  professional  studies  m 
education,  especially  !n  the  fields  of  cultural 
anthropology,  psychology  and  educational  so- 
ciology, and  the  inclusion  of  the  creative 
arts  on  an  international  scale  as  a  primary 
element  m  the  education  of  teachers 

Among  the  tlndings  of  the  Report  are  the 
following: 

New  and  promising  trends  In  the  direction 
of  internation.iUsm  m  higher  education  have 
come  as  a  result  of  efforts  by  the  foundations, 
educat.oual  .issoclauons  such  as  AACTE, 
Ciovernment  projects  m  .AID  and  other  agen- 
cies, consortia  of  colleges  and  universities, 
-several  State  Departments  of  Mucation. 
NDEA  institutes  in  foreign  language  and  cuf- 
tiures,  volunteer  service  organuations.  the 
appointment  of  Directors  of  International 
Programs  in  more  than  100  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, research  institutes  in  educational 
problems  of  developing  countries,  the  exten- 
sion of  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  to  in- 
clude more  than  35,000  students,  and  the 
work  of  the  foundation-supported  programs 
of  the  private  organization.  Education  and 
World  Affairs. 

The  effect  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  recruiting, 
trairang  and  providing  foreign  teaching  ex- 
perience for  a  majority  of  7,000  new  volun- 
teers each  year  is  beginning  to  show  In  In- 
creased Interest  In  teaching  and  world  affairs 
on  the  part  of  .^merlc.in  students,  and  is  a 
tnajor  resource,  along  with  the  exchange 
Peace  Corps,  for  Ideas  and  programs  in  the 
international  education  of  teachers. 

The  younger  generation  of  social  and  po- 
litical activities  and  educational  reformers  in 
the  student  movement  constitute  a  force  for 
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the  levelopment  "f  Internationalism  In  stu- 
dent ■  ullook:  If  such  stuilents  are  to  become 
teachers  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  they 
shoild  be  K'lven  a  ctiance  to  Join  force*  with 
foreign  students  and  to  try  out  their  own 
educational  ideas  In  priicilce  In  their  own 
sch>")ls  mul  colleges  and  wlUilu  the  American 
ti'mniunltles  at  laree 

Only  three  to  nve  percent  of  teachers  In 
the  public  schools  have.  lr»  their  preparation 
U)  leach,  taken  courses  which  deal  with  world 
society,  international  Issues,  or  non-Western 
raalerials. 

rhe  standard  professional  courses  In  edu- 
cation poleniially  a  major  center  for  stimu- 
lating the  interest  of  students  in  .social  and 
•fiucutlonal  issues  and  In  world  affairs,  cur- 
rently offer  little  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  foreign  cultures  and  their  educational 
systems. 

la  relying  on  the  lecture  system,  tests, 
grades  and  credits  as  Its  mode  of  Instruction, 
the  present  undergraduate  curriculum,  for 
students  of  education  and  others,  gives  the 
student  almost  no  responsibility  for  c<jn- 
ductlng  his  own  educnuon  or  for  teaching 
himself  iind  others,  it  teachers  him  to  accept 
and  rely  on  intellectual  and  political  author- 
ity ratluT  than  t-j  take  hU  own  InlUallves 
or  to  extend  his  range  of  enquiry  Into  world 
affairs  or  vi-orld  problexns 

The  best  kind  "f  program  for  educating 
teachers  in  world  .tffalrs  is  a  croes  between 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  National  Student  Corps. 
VISTA,  and  the  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national living,  with  the  exnphasls  on  teach- 
ing and  practical  experience  in  a  foreign 
culture  I  foreign  in  the  sense  that  it  Is  not 
ones  own  I  combined  with  selected  studies 
in  the  arts,  sciences  .md  foreign  languages. 
Including  the  l.inguages  of  American  sub- 
cultures, chosen  for  their  relevance  t<i  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  and  to  the  culture  in 
w^hlch  the  teaching  Ls  to  be  carried  on. 

International  programs  such  .us  those  In 
operation  at  Justin  Morrill  College  at  Mich- 
igan .State  Cnlversuy,  WllmlngU^^in  College  in 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  the  University  of  Mlchl- 
g.in  College  of  Education  In  Ann  Arbor, 
Antioch  College  In  'Vellow  Springs.  Ohio,  and 
San  Francisco  State  College  provide  models 
on  which  new  forms  of  International  teacher 
education  can  be  built. 

In  a  wide-ranging  set  of  recommendations, 
the  T.iylor  Report  provides  an  .inalysls  of 
the  problems  of  teacher  education,  not  only 
as  they  relate  to  education  In  world  affairs. 
but  to  the  major  areas  where  reforms  ore 
already  under  national  discussion— In  the 
system  of  teacher  certification.  In  the  pro- 
fessional education  courses,  pr.ictlce  teach- 
ing, urban  education,  the  .irts  iind  sciences 
curriculum,  teacher  recruitment,  graduate 
schools  of  education,  and  methods  of 
Instruction 

■  Historically  ••  says  Taylor,  "the  system  of 
teacher  education  has  been  the  outcome  of 
local  efforts  by  citizens  through  their  schools 
and  related  Institutions — normal  schools, 
certifying  agencies,  teachers  coUcites-  to  ar- 
range for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  has  not,  until  very  recently,  been 
brtuight  in  touch  vinth  the  main  stream  of 
higher  education,  university  life,  world  prob- 
lems and  cultural  affairs  It  h;is  been  a  popu- 
list movement,  carried  'in  outside  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  urged  on  by  those 
seeking  improvement  and  advancement  in 
the  educational,  economic  and  s.x-lal  position 
of  children  and  youth  without  previous 
access  to  full  educational  opportunity  In  the 
p.ist,  teacher  education  has  been  ignored  by 
the  universities.  This  has  meant  that  the 
education  of  teachers  f  T  the  universities 
and  for  the  schools  has  been  placed  far  down 
on  the  national  educational  .agenda  and  has 
been  scandalously  neglected  While  funds 
for  university  research,  pradii.ite  study,  pro- 
fessional schools  and  the  B  A  dejfree  in  the 
universities  have  sharply  increased  over  the 
years,  support  and  concern  for  teacher  edu- 
cation of  ail  kinds,  for  ihe  scho<jis  or  lor  the 
colleges,  iuis  Ijeen  comparatively  negligible   ' 
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Among  further  recommendations  of  the 
Report  are 

.'State  Departments  of  Education  certifica- 
tion Rgenrles  and  colleges  of  education 
should  take  the  Initiative  In  including  for- 
eign :ind  domestic  service  in  teaching  and 
community  development  as  favored  elements 
In  qualifying  students  for  the  leaching 
certltlcate 

That  a  network  of  connections  between 
American  and  foreign  Institutions  of  teacher 
education  be  organized  through  Initiatives 
by  State  Departments  of  Education,  school 
systems,  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
exchange  i^f  students  f.iculty  members,  re- 
search and  currlcular  materials,  as  called 
for  in  the  International  Education  Act  and 
Its  proposed  Center  for  Educational  Co- 
operation. 

That  World  Urban  Te.«hlng  Centers  he 
established  on  .\merlcan  campuses  to  which 
students  and  educators  from  foreign  rouii- 
trics  would  come  to  work  with  their  Amer- 
ican criunlcrparts  •.in  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  worlds  cities,  with  the  American 
urban  community  used  as  a  labor.itory  lor 
International  work  in  educational  and  social 
change. 

That  the  International  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  State  Department.  AID  and 
other  Government  agencies.  Including  the 
Ofnce  of  Overseas  Schools,  concentrate  thoir 
efforts  and  budgets  on  the  education  of 
teachers,  and  that  faculty  members  serving 
AID  projects  abroad  t.ike  students  <.f  educa- 
tion with  them  fir  research  and  teaching 
experience  in  foreign  countries 

That  foreign  students  already  In  the 
United  suites  and  others  recruited  from 
abroad  for  that  [lurpose  be  invited  to  act 
as  student-teachers  In  American  public 
schools  and  colleges.  In  an  extension  c  f  the 
exchange  Peace  Corps  idea  to  a  national  and 
International  scale 

That  the  Idea  <  f  the  world  as  a  campus  be 
made  central  to  the  thinking  and  planning  ol 
American  educators,  and  that  practical  pro- 
grams reflecting  this  Idea  become  a  major 
concern  of  all  those  working  on  problems 
of  teacher  education 

That  the  creative  arts  of  all  cultures  be 
brought  directly  into  the  curriculum  of 
teacher  education,  through  Intornatlon.Tl 
Festivals  of  the  Arts  on  .American  campu.ses 
and  abroad,  with  student  performers,  poets, 
composers,  painters,  sculptors  and  others  re- 
cruited for  service  in  the  communities  and 
schools. 

Thai  wherever  there  nre  organizations  and 
agencies  vi-lth  international  connections  and 
interests — the  United  Nations  .Association. 
UNICEF  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  .AID,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  AACTE.  and  the 
World  Confederation  of  Organizations  if  the 
Teaching  Profession  -  arrangements  for  spe- 
cific projects  in  the  education  if  teachers 
be  built  Into  existing  programs. 

That  the  test  of  a  teacher  and  the  award 
of  a  teaching  certltlcate  .«hould  be  made  to 
depend  on  hls^proven  abllltv  lo  enable  stu- 
dents to  learn  the  subjects  he  is  te.ichlng,  and 
not  on  the  completion  of  n  series  of  academic 
and  professional  courses  prescribed  by  the 
controUing  agencies 

That  new  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  <f 
Philosophy  degrees  be  developed  In  the  Uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  education,  through 
which  returned  I  eace  Corps  volunteers  and 
others  with  foreign  experience  and  service 
can,  without  formal  course  requirements, 
build  iip<jn  their  previous  experience. 

I  a)  by  studying  in  greater  depth  the  for- 
eign culture  and  region  from  which  they  have 
ref.irued. 

(b(  by  developing  new  curriculum  ma- 
terifUs  based  on  the  previous  experience  and 
present  study  and  trying  them  out  as  Interns 
in  schools,  and 

I  c  I  by  studying  local  educational  and  com- 
munity problems  on  a  comparative  basis  with 
those  encountered  In  service  abroad. 
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That  two  and  three  year  MA,  and  Ph  D. 
defrecs  proprains  be  developed  In  which 
one  ye.ar  Is  spent  In  study,  teaching  and  com- 
nmnllv  service  abroad,  with  parallel  studies, 
leaching  and  service  on  the  home  campus  and 
ii.s  f  virrniiidine  communities. 

Other  rei^ommendations,  more  than  forty 
in  all.  have  to  do  with  the  revision  of  col- 
lege curricula,  Internaliounl  summer  In- 
stitutes in  the  Uiiitid  .^t-.tes  and  abroad, 
extensive  collaboration  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  llnklnc  praduatc  research  centers  to 
teacher  education.  ;;ppointinent  of  foreign 
teachers  and  scholars  to  the  staff  of  State 
Department:--  and  c  lleizes  of  Education,  ex- 
tending the  Junior  Ycir  Abroad  to  Etudent- 
te.ichtrs,  recruiting  veterans  of  Vietnam  for 
teaching  preparation  ;ind  later  duties  there 
and  in  Southeast  Asia,  developing  new  grad- 
uate propr.ims  with  a  c.^mponent  cf  foreign 
study  :-.nd  teaching,  replacing  former  CIA 
subsidies  to  students  by  Government  and 
f'jundation  prant.-;  for  student-Initiated  proj- 
ects In  Internationnl  education. 

Dr  Taylor,  un  internationally  known  edu- 
cator, is  the  author  rf  On  Education  and 
Freedom.  Art  and  the  Intellect,  and  was  co- 
author and  editor  <f  Kssnys  in  Teaching, 
editor  of  The  Idea  of  a  World  UniveraUy  by 
Michael  Zwelp,  served  In  1963  ns  director  of 
a  pilot  project  in  a  World  College  and,  in 
1965-06,  was  consultant  in  human  rights  to 
the  l.ae  Adlal  E  Stevenson  ;.nd  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation.  Before 
ii.ssumlng  the  presidency  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  in  1945,  a  post  he  held  for  fourteen 
>ears.  Dr.  Taylor  taught  philosophy  at  the 
Uulvcrsltv   cf   Wisconsin. 

Crane  Haussamen,  former  minister  from 
the  United  States  to  UNESCO,  served  as  re- 
search associate  In  the  study;  Miss  Miriam 
WUley  and  Miss  Clara  Grossman  as  admin- 
istrative and  research  assistants.  Members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  study  were: 
Harris  WoHord,  President,  State  Univer- 
sity tf  New  York  at  Old  Westbury.  and 
former  Associate  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Planning,  Evalua- 
tion, and  Research. 

Brian  Urquhart.  Office  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Henry  Steele  Commager.  Professor  of 
American  History,   Amherst  College. 

Peter  GUlinpham.  Executive  Associate  of 
EJucation  and  World  Affairs,  Counsel  to  the 
House  cf  Reprcsentiitives  Task  Force  on  the 
International  Education  Act. 

Frank  Hamblin,  Academic  'V'lce  President. 
Northern  Arizona  University,  and  current 
Chairman,  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations of  The  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges   for     Teacher    Education. 

Kenneth  Barker.  Dean,  School  of  Educa- 
tion.  University   of   Akron. 

Frank  H.  Klassen,  Associate  Secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  in  charge  of  Interna- 
tional Relations. 


Resolution   Adopted   by  the   Lions   Club 
of   Kearny,   NJ. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW     JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  24,  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  inform  all  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  Lions  Club  of  Kearny, 
N.J..  has  adopted  a  resolution  passed  ear- 
lier by  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Lions  Club  of  New  Jersey.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  shall  insert  it  following 
my  remarks. 

The  Lions,  who  have  done  splendid 
work,  are  asking  the  Congress  to  set  up  a 
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National  Eye  Institute  under  the  aegis 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  would  like  to  announce  my  support 
of  this  worthy  proposal,  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  join  with  me  in  supi>ort  of 
the  establishment  of  such  an  Institute. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
Kearny  Lions  and.  as  a  Lion  myself,  I 
am  very  proud  to  tell  my  colleapucs  that 
th'?  principles  of  Lionism  and  the  princi- 
ples of  Americanism  are  totally  indis- 
tinguishable. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Where.is,  The  c.irdinal   ;ain   '  f   1  ior.i.'-.m   is 
Sight  Conservation  and  Aid  t  i  the  blind;  and 
Whereas.   Blindness   and   disorders   ,ire   in- 
creasing at  an  .'daimlnp  rate;  imd 

Whereas,  Amonp  other  sipht  slatirlic?  it  Is 
estimated  that  90,000,000  Americans  have 
.some  ocular  mallunction— that  12.000.000 
school  children  need  t:jme  form  of  eye  c.ire— 
that  1,000,000  Amcric.ms  are  functionally 
blind— and  that  42,000  persons  go  blind  each 
year;  and 

Whereas.  Eight  per'^P'^t  of  all  bllndnc.-s  is 
the  result  of  disca-ses  whose  causes  are  un- 
known to  science;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  Indicated  a  tremendous 
need  for  a  vastly  accele'ated  and  Intcnsilled 
jjrogram  of  Eye  Research  co  as  n  provide 
medical  science  with  udditior.al  knowledge 
and  tools  to  cope  with  vi.'U.J  dirorders;  and 
Whereas.  There  is  pending  before  t!"ie  Cin- 
(^ess  of  the  United  States  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  National  Eye  Inst;tute  v.  ithln 
the  National  Institutes  c  i  Health;   and 

Whereas,  There  is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  proposal  1 1  esfib- 
lish  a  separate  National  Eye  Institute  within 
the  National  Institutes  cf  He.Uth:  and 

Whereas,  The  establishment  cf  the  n  fore- 
mentioned  National  Eye  Institute  would 
make  more  funds  available  for  Eye  Research 
and  would  further  provide  the  orpanizational 
means  and  the  impetus  for  greater  Eye  Re- 
search Programs  Inuring  to  the  beneiit  of  all 
mankind:    now   therefore   be   It 

Resolved.  That  we  the  Council  if  Gover- 
nors of  Multiple  District  No  16,  New  Jersey, 
Lions  International,  in  meeting  assembled 
at  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey  this  2Jth  day 
of  January,  1968  cnthusl.istica'.ly  endorse 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  National  Eye  In- 
stitute within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  .Senator  and  Representative 
from  New  Jersey  apprising  them  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Council  of  Governors  repre- 
senting approximately  12,000  I.lons  me.mbers 
In  New  Je-sey  and  soliciting  their  .-rupport 
for  the  pending  legislation. 

Lions    In'Ternation.^l.    Multiple 

District  16.  New  Juisry 
William  F.  Rinalsi.  Secretary. 
1  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Resolution 
was  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Palisades  Park.  Lions  Club.  Palisades 
Park,N.J. 

Gradualism:  Fuel  of  Wars 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOl-TH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  April  29, 
1968,  issue  carries  an  excellent  article 
describing  the  major  points  of  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee  paper, 
'•Gradualism:  Fuel  of  Wars." 

Some  of  the  Nation's  top  military  ex- 
perts serve  on  the  committee  that  pre- 
pared this  report.  Included  are  two  for- 
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mcr  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Neil  H.  Mc- 
Elioy  and  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr  ;  two 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Nathan  W.  Twining  and  Adm. 
Arthur  W.  Radford;  and  Gen.  Bernard 
A.  Schriever,  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  and 
many  others. 

Principal  among  the  committee's  criti- 
cisms of  the  military  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent admini.stration,  i.s  the  u.se  of  llexible 
response  as  a  military  concept.  The  com- 
mittee report  called  flexible  re.spon.-e.  a 
new  open  door  policy  lor  Soviets,"  and 
recommended  .•■everal  con.structive  poli- 
cies to  correct  errors  of  the  pa.st. 

These  are  primarily  concerned  v.ith 
u-sing  :utlicicnt  force  to  meet  any  chal- 
lenge, being  prepared  to  crush  all  threats 
to  peace  with  force,  if  required,  and  uti- 
lizing force  to  the  lullcsi  extent  that  the 
situation  may  demand. 

The  committee  members  concluded 
that  flexible  response  and  trradualism.  as 
developed  by  the  administration,  ex- 
posed tiie  counti-y  and  the  world  to  in- 
tolerable, but  largely  avoidable,  ri.sks. 
These  doctrines  are  costly  in  lives  and 
resources,  and  aro  perilous  to  our  te- 
cunty  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■^ent  that  this  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiLirARV   Experts  Tell   Why   "OnADUALiiM" 
Failed  in'  Vietnam 
iI^-orE. — Why  does  victory  seem  out  of  reach 
in  Vietnam'.-' 

(Is  it  U.S.  policy  iiow  to  be  licUberately 
satis.ncd  with  Maiemate  everywhere.'  What 
happened  to  the  idea  of  lighting  to  win? 
In  practical  terms,  exactly  what  has  "gradual- 
i.sm  "  meant? 

(U.S.  defense  ."^trateiiy  has  been  closely 
examined  bv  a  panel  of  txperts— the  Repub- 
lics Task  Force  on  National  Security.  On  the 
ianel;  f.vo  former  Defense  Secretaries,  lop 
niUitary  tommundcrs  with  outstanding  rec- 
ords. 

I  In  the  rep'Ort  arc  charges  thai  the  ;-dinm- 
isualion's  policy  has  been  "tragic"  lor  the 
c-untrv,  a  f.tllure  that  prolonged  and  esca- 
lated the  war.  Also  expressed--, i  deep  concern 
lor  the  future. 

('n-iC  judgment  and  experience  <f  many  cf 
the  nation's  lop  military  experts  is  ri-f^ecied 
!a  the  Lccomjianying  ic;5orl  on  U.S.  stralegv. 
li.s  lailhors  include  the  following:  Neil  H. 
McElrov,  cochairman.  Secretary  of  Defense. 
1057-59;  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  cochainnan. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  1959-01;  Wilfred  J.  Mc- 
Neil, vice  chairman.  Assist, ml  Secretary  of 
Dele'ise  and  Comptroller.  1949-59;  Alfred  M. 
Grucnther,  Supreme  Allied  Commander  ni 
Euro-5e,  1953-56;  Nathan  W.  Twining,  Chair- 
in-n.'  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  1957-GO;  Arthur 
W  Radford,  chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sia.I. 
l,:i53-57;  Bernard  A.  Schriever.  Commander, 
AiT  Force  .Svstei'ns  Command,  1961-CG:  Ar- 
kich  A.  Burke,  Chief  of  U.S.  Nav.al  Opera- 
tons.  1955-Cl;  George  H.  Decker.  Chief  of 
Staff.  United  Slates  Army.  1960-G2:  and 
Harrv  D.  Felt,  Ccmm:»ndcr  in  Chief  In  Paciiir. 
1958-64. 

(The  following  is  from  the  toxt  cf  a  Repub- 
hr-.n  coordinr.ting  ronimittee  paper  "Grad- 
u->.:ism  Fuel  of  War^.'  released  .'\pril  18. 
i:}C8.) 

A  iniatary  power  strong  enough  to  riam- 
tnin  the  peace  niu.'^l  !o:;ow  four  principles 
as  old  as  warfare  and  diplomacy:  It  must 
maintain  a  force  strong  enough  to  meet  any 
challenge;  it  .must  be  prepared  to  crush  all 
threats  to  the  peace  with  force,  if  required; 
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It  must  clearly  convince  those  who  would 
aisturb  the  peace  that  force  will  be  used 
against  them,  and,  once  force  is  brought  into 
play.  It  must  be  applied  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  situation  may  demjind 

Beginning  in  la61,  two  related  doctrines 
began  to  evolve,  and  in  succeeding  years  have 
radically  altered  our  nations  defense  plan- 
ning One  is  a  basic  revision  i>f  an  earlier  con- 
cept linown  as  'flexible  response  The  other 
was  a  singular  stratagem  called  gradu- 
alism  ■ 

Kleiilble  response,  in  the  current  thlnlclng. 
does  not  mean,  as  It  has  lilstorlcally  meant, 
the  capability  to  respond  to  a  variety  of 
threats  with  applicable  and  sufflclent  force 
to  crush  it  It  lias  come  w  designate,  instead, 
a  deliberate  policy  of  reaction  which  induces 
stiilemate 

Though  separate  doctrines  conceptually, 
they  have  the  same  effect — to  de-emphaslze 
oiu-  strength,  leash  our  power  and  replace 
our  superiority  with  parity."  all  in  the 
euphoric  hope  that,  through  such  demonstra- 
tions of  peaceful  pvirpose  .md  restraint, 
America  would  entice  her  sworn  enemies 
away  from  iiggresslon  and  subversion  and 
into  the  pathways  of  peace 

However  Well  Intended,  these  departures 
have  been  tragic  for  America  Prudent  hrm- 
ness  was  displaced  by  extreme  caution,  then 
hesitancy,  then  Indeclsiveness.  Unchallenge- 
able power  was  eroded  by  the  fact  or  appear- 
ance i>f  .1  wavering  will  Ou"-  tested  guardlar^ 
of  peace — manifest  strength  and  determina- 
tion— have  lost  credibility  throughout  the 
world. 

And  so.  two  doctrines — the  revised  flexible 
response  and  gradualism — have  prlevously 
disserved  the  United  States  rhey  have  fos- 
tered .iggresslon.  They  have  prolonged  .uid 
escalated  ,i  war.  undermined  our  alliances, 
divided  the  nation  .md  stripped  our  reserves 
to  the   bone 

As  doctrines  .if  response,  not  of  initiative, 
they  have  created  a  worldwide  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  United  States  deterrence  In  place 
of  peace  they  have  spawned  the  very  evils 
they  were  corcelved  to  banish — war  .md 
escalation  of  war. 

Flexible  response.  .\  traditional  military 
concept.  H  nelher  complex  nor  objection- 
able. It  prescrttes  the  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary forces  capable  of  containing  all  levels  of 
.aggression  from  guerrilla  actions  to  unlim- 
ited war  For  many  vears  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  adhered  to  this  doctrine 

In  very  recent  years  a  deadly  new  definition 
has  been  introduced  transforming  flexible 
response  from  .in  instrument  for  peace  Into 
.1  trigger  't  wars  As  revised  by  the  present 
Administration,  flexible  resptinse  means  to  an 
aggressor  that  his  military  excursions  will 
initially  encounter  only  comparable  force 

Thus  war  Is  invited  .ts  aggressors  measure 
attractive  options  freedom  to  choose  the 
time,  the  pl.ice  and  the  means  of  doing  battle, 
all  with  an  acceptable  nsk  .Assured  that 
America  s  crushing  force  will  be  dribbled  Into 
battle,  the  military  marauder  is  encouraged 
to  believe  that  even  a  protracted  conflict  will 
be  pursued  on  his  terms.  It  is  this  new  appli- 
cation of  flexible  response  that  is  conveyed 
when  the  expression  appears  In  this  paper 

As  the  new  version  of  flexible  response  in- 
vites war.  so  gradualism  escalates  »Tir  once 
begun. 

Ironically,  gradualism— designed  to  prevent 
Intensification  of  war— does  the  very  opposite 
by  preventing  timely  use  of  force  against 
.iggreisslon  While  flexible  response  blunts  our 
hrst  reactions  gradualism  ivssures  the  aggres- 
.'.^r  that  our  subsequent  reactions  wTll  also 
be  cautiously  phased  to  prevent  oierapplica- 
tioii  of  force  SkiUfuUy  and  patiently  applied, 
the  process  can  hardly  fa^l  to  nourish  a 
skirmish  Into  a  major  war 

HOW     PAUSES     IN     WAR     AID     ENE.MY 

Moreover,  .liter  each  rwrefully  restrained 
escalation,  gradualism  dlct-ites  a  pause  This 
ingenious  stratagem  is.  In  effect,  a  one-sided 
nulltary   recess   during   which    the   enemy   is 
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Importuned  to  recalculate  tiis  risks  and  con- 
tritely review  liis  indlscretlojns  as  his  own 
depredations  continue  The  pause  i>ccurTlng 
when  the  .Lggressor  s  force  haa  been  at  least 
temporarily  stalemated  by  our  military  effort, 
.actually  enables  the  enemy  t<j  recoup  his 
strength  at  his  most  \ulnerable  moiment 
Thus  rejuvenated  by  successive  pauses,  the 
struggle  continues  and  Intensifies 

.^merlca■s  laboratory  tor  testing  the  grad- 
ualism experiment  has  been  Vietnam  There 
it  has  failed  — It  has  prolonged  and  escalated 
the  war 

It  h.LS  permitt«l  North  Vietnam  to  acquire 
the  weapons,  supplies  and  training  from  the 
S<ivlet  Union  and  Communist  China 
needed  to  maintain  and  expand  iLs  war- 
maRlng  capability  and  to  withstand  punish- 
ing attacks  It  has  preserved  the  sanctuaries 
in  which  the  Conimunl.sts  can  safely  regroup 
and  reinforce  It  lias  long  delayed  Interdiction 
of  the  How  ctf  supplies  to  the  South  It  has 
denied  our  own  military  the  strength  and 
decisiveness  the  circumstances  have  required. 

So  completely  has  the  Administration  .ip- 
plled  this  policy  of  gradualism  that  tactical 
military  decisions  liave  been  often  made  by 
civilians  9.000  miles  away  in  Washington 

Even  advance  warnings  to  the  enemy  of 
US  steps  to  augment  her  forces  or  other»-lse 
strengthen  her  military  (josiUon  have  char- 
iicterlzed  gradualism  in  V'letmun  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  this  surprising  tactic  has 
t)een  to  prevent  "overreacUon"  by  the  enemy 
or  his  allies  One  result,  however,  is  clear 
The  enemy  h;is  been  allowed  to  phase  his 
buildup  with  our  own 

Thus,  gradualism  has  salvaged  the  enemy's 
warmaklng  capacity  enabling  the  tiny  na- 
tion i>f  North  Vietnam  to  develop  a  major 
capability  to  sustain  aggression  in  the  South, 
and  to  obtain  massive  assistance  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  to  offset  U  S. 
pressure  from  land,  sea  and  air  .\merica's 
overwhelming  power  has  been  fended  off.  not 
by  the  enemy,  but  bv  our  own  hand  We 
have  escalated,  through  gradualism,  a  minor 
engagement   into  our  fourth-largest   war. 

The  shackling  of  our  Air  Force  and  naval 
air  power  In  Vietnam  affords  us  a  striking 
exhibition  of  gradualism  in  action. 

In  our  system  it  is  axiomatic  that  the 
highest  civilian  level  of  Government  must 
establish  broad  policies  to  govern  the  general 
direction  in  which  our  nation  is  to  move 
An  obsession  with  preventing  escalation  of 
the  air  war  In  Vietnam,  however,  has  led 
the  Administration  to  transfer  approval  of 
attacks  on  specific  targets  from  field  com- 
manders and  even  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  the  President  himself 

Operational  decisions  reached  far  away  In 
Washington  have  prevented  some  attacks 
altogether,  and  In  other  Instances  have  been 
so  delayed  as  to  forfeit  precious  military  ad- 
vantage Certain  targets  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  two  years 
ago  have  but  recently  been  placed  on  the 
approved  lists. 

During  this  long  Interval  between  target 
recommendations  and  approval,  the  enemy 
vastly  strengthened  his  ability  to  withstand 
US  pressure  from  the  air  He  scattered  his 
targets  Many  of  his  vital  operations  were 
moved  underground  With  Soviet  assistance 
he  multiplied  his  air  defenses 

In  the  18  months  prior  to  August.  1967. 
the  number  of  antiaircraft  guns  deployed  In 
North  V'letnam  Increased  more  than  250  per 
cent  Surface-to-air  missile  (SA-2|  .sites  more 
than  doubled  Radar  early-warning  capability 
tripled,  and  radar  fire-control  c.ipablllty  In- 
creased at  an  even  faster  rate  US  losses  In 
pilots  and  equipment  soared 

Surveying  this  appalling  sequence  the 
Military  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  reported  on  Aug  31.  1967:  "It 
Is  not  our  intention  to  point  a  finger  or  to 
second-guess  those  who  determine  this  pol- 
icy but  the  cold  fact  Is  that  this  policy  has 
not  done  the  Job.  and  It  has  been  contrary 
to  military  judgment  " 

.\  similar  sequence  has  marked  the  proe- 
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ecutlon  of  the  ground  o^rtlons  of  this  solicit- 
ously directed  war  .As  In  the  application 
of  air  power  too  little.  to<j  late"  has  been 
the  pattern  dictated  by  gradualism  with 
consequent  terrible  cost  to  us  and  the  strick- 
en people  of  Vietnam 

For  many  months,  the  military  leadership 
vainly  pressed  the  Administration  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  i^round  forces  for  Viet- 
nam 

Oradualism  has  restrained  us  from  applying 
enough  pressure,  in  adequate  time,  to  con- 
vince the  enemy  of  the  futility  of  his  effort 
Restraints.  Imposed  not  by  the  enemy  but 
by  ourselves,  have  made  It  possible  for  him 
to  carry  forward  an  aggression  with  a  growing 
expectation  of  at  least  partial  success. 

This  conduct  of  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  has 
been  bitterly  disappointing  both  militarily 
and  politically  and  has  impo.sed  Immense 
costs  upon  the  .American  people 

The  war  has  already  caused  over  100.000 
US.  casualties,  consumed  some  50  billions 
of  dollars,  gravely  Impaired  our  International 
relationships  and  sharply  divided  the  Amer- 
ican people  Continued  adherence  to  this  doc- 
trine promises  not  only  more  disappoint- 
ments, but  also  an  escalating  risk  of  world 
war  The  newly  revised  doctrine  of  flexible 
response  is  not  regional  in  scope  lus  Injury 
to  our  nations  viUil  Interests  has  been  world- 
wide. 

DAMAC.F.     TO     ATLANTIC   AI  l.tANCE 

.Announcement  of  adoption  by  NATO 
I  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  of  the 
Administration's  version  of  flexible  response 
w.'is  made  as  recently  as  December.  1967.  but 
US  uccepUince  of  this  doctrine  In  the  early 
'tiOs  left  NATO  no  alternative  Now.  Soviet 
Communism  in  Eastern  Europe  can  reason- 
ably conclude  from  US  and  NATO  policy 
that  military  response  to  a  thrust  from  the 
east  would  be  initially  opposed  only  with 
commensurate  force. 

For  NA  TO.  however,  conventional  response 
to  a  major  conventional  military  thrust 
would  be  unrealistic  NATO  military  suate-  i. 
gists  are  acutely  aware  of  this.  The  huge  con- 
ventional forces  of  East  European  Commu- 
nism, coupled  with  the  political  realities  of 
the  region,  suggest  that  the  new  doctrine  of 
flexible  response  may  gravely  menace  all  of 
Europe. 

Before  this  b.islc  strategic  revision,  the 
N.ATO  security  design  had  given  full  con- 
sideration to  conventional  responses  to  acts 
of  aggression  short  of  major  war.  However. 
It  was  universally  recognized  and  stressed 
that  tins  capability  had  severe  UmiUitions. 
F'or  the  enemy  who  pushed  the  Alliance 
beyond  these  limits,  such  force  as  necessary 
would  be  swiftly  applied.  That  this  force 
might  not  materialize  was  never  contem- 
plated Because  it  was  known  to  all  that  the 
NATO  nations  had  not  only  the  capability 
but  also  the  will  to  repel  aggression,  peace 
was  preserved 

The  doctrine  t.f  flexible  response  as  now  In- 
cor|x)rated  into  N.ATO  planning  would  seem 
to  dictate  initial  reliance  on  conventional  de- 
fense ~  ,i  dix:trine  conceding  the  loss  <if  for- 
ward areas  early' In  any  c. inflict  Then,  with 
enemy  forces  occupying  .Allied  territory,  our 
own  military  options  would  become  critically 
restricted  Expecting  an  enemy  to  desist  fol- 
lowing Ills  initial  .success  is  at  best  a  deadly 
gamble    md  at  worst  Inviting  defeat. 

NEW    OPEN    DOOR    POLICY:    FOB    SOVIETS 

For  the  new  flexible  response  to  become 
credible  for  Western  Europe,  a  major  increase 
of  conventional  forces  would  be  required — 
an  increase  so  great  as  to  be  economically  and 
politically  impracticable  We  view  the  In- 
corporation of  this  new  di.>ctnne  Into  NATO 
.security  planning  as  a  new  Open  Door 
f)olicy—  for  Soviet  Communism 

Shortly  after  this  new  doctrine  was  enun- 
ciated, former  Chancellor  Adenauer  (of  West 
Germany!  expressed  concern  that  It  would 
weaken  NATO  and  cause  fragmentation  of 
the  Alliance.  His  assessment  has  since  been 
borne  out. 
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Thus.  In  but  a  brief  span  of  years  the  new 
defense  doctrine  flexible  response,  has  gravely 
weakened  the  Wests  lons'-cstiibllshed  objec- 
tive of  presenting  any  aggressor  In  Europe 
v^lth  unucreptable  risks. 

In  contrast  to  the  Administration's  prem- 
ises, we  are  convinced  tliat  these  judg- 
ments must  underpin  America's  security 
policy: 

1  1  )  Our  defense  posture  must  confront  an 
enemy  with  a  clearly  unacceptable  risk; 
otherwise  It  Invites  polllical  oiiportunlsm 
and  aggression 

(2)  Our  policies  In  t!ie  course  of  a  conflict 
must  not  allow  iin  <  I'.emy  to  control  the  level 
and  nature  of  the  US  military  response,  or 
allow  him  to  disencif-'e  :'t  will;  otherwise 
tlicy  Invito  a  cimt.nuing  csof-lation  of  the 
conflict. 

(3)  Our  jiollclrs  must  not  publicly  jjro- 
clalm  that  America  will  witlihold  any  cle- 
ment of  her  might  to  prevent  or  repel  ag- 
gresi-.lon;  othcrv.i.'-e  they  strip  thi.s  iiation  of 
those  military  and  diplomatic  options  Indis- 
pensable t)  tlie  attainment  of  her  national 
goals,  the  success  of  lier  foreign  policies 
and  her  Influence  for  pe.ice. 

These  criilcisms  of  the  current  doctrines 
in  lit)  way  oiiiiiiiisli  our  concern  for  safe- 
guarding .i.'aln.st  Irr"' pon-'ltaUlty  In  tlic  use 
of  military  force.  In  a  world  of  nuclear  Jjenl, 
application  of  dire-t  mllitriry  force  mu.st  al- 
ways be  a  I:t:t  report  Uather.  we  are  con- 
vinced th;it  an  InteiiFlve  rc-e\.-imlnntlon  of 
this  covintry's  n.itional-security  policies  Is 
long  overdue  A  roapprai.siU  c.f  our  strategic 
policies  for  countering  a,:;grcsslon  ha.s  be- 
come critical  In  the  licht  ct  our  mismanage- 
ment of  tlie  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  tlirust 
of  events  f isewhrre  m  the  world. 

It  Is  recocnlzcd  lliat  certain  types  of  con- 
flict are  not  su.ceptible  to  .solution  by  mlli- 
t-iry  power  aione  'ITiis  jiaper  cannot  prop- 
crlv  be  re.ad  as  embracing  the  proposition 
that  a  nuiitary  solution  to  ilie  situation  In 
Vietnam  should  have  been  undertaken  at  Its 
Inception  .^ix  years  auo.  Ii  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  paper  does  not  attempt  in 
any  v\-ay  ti  tre.it  t'.ie  exceedingly  complicated 
military-diplomatic  issue  cf  wiiether  or  not 
this  war.  having  been  so  grievously  ml.  man- 
asjed.  can  now  reach  a  iiillitary  solution  lack- 
ing very  niaior  escalations  evidently  not  now 
contemplated   by  the  Administration. 

There  is  urgent  need  to  est:ibiish  a  credi- 
bility With  the  world  at  large — Indeed,  ■with 
our  cv/n  people^lhat  the  U  S.  does  have  the 
deic.-mliiation.  and  does  have  the  will,  to 
ii.=e  Its  tirength  to  restore  and  keep  the 
peace. 

The  Administration's  beguiling  formula- 
tion for  tlicse  new  doctrines  of  fl'sxible  re- 
sponse and  gradualism  conceals  a  perilous 
unrcalism.  Oirei'cd  in  the  name  of  prudence 
and  h.umanilarlanism.  In  application  these 
doctrines  are  breeders  of  war  and  killers  of 
men.  .  .  . 

Onc9  this  ration  resorts  to  arms  to  stem 
aggression,  force  should  be  applied  quickly 
and  decisivelv  to  bring  the  conflict  swiftly 
to  an  end  The  longer  ri  conflict  lo  indulged. 
the  greater  the  likelihood  of  Its  escalation 
and  expansion,  and  the  g.-eater  lis  casualties 
and  dcstru;iion.  And  once  America  is  com- 
mitted to  military  action,  we  mu^t  no  longer 
nierclv  rc-sp-.nd;  v.c  nui.it  arhieve  and  main- 
tain t!ie  initiative. 

In  view  of  the  current  tensions  and  In- 
stability of  world  al.'airs.  America  can  little 
atrord  to  forearm  potential  aggressors  with 
tie  assurance  that  she  is  unlikely  to  use  any 
element  ci  her  power  against  them.  Where 
our  vital  Interests  are  at  stake,  meddlers  and 
brlrands  must  knew  that  the  risks  they  face 
are  ti ••'.acceptable. 

Looking  to  the  future,  there  remains  a 
prob.ibihty  of  conflicts  m  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Communism  Is  still  enamored  of  fo- 
menting "wars  of  national  liberation." 

Communist  forces  are  actively  probing  In 
the  Middle  East.  Africa  and  South  America, 
as  well  as  Asia,  undermining  the  established 
orders    and    relentlessly    striving    to    extend 
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their  Influence.  The  thrust  of  their  e.Tort  Is 
still  to  weaken  U.S.  and  free-world  positions 
In  International  affairs.  Many  are:is  under  In- 
creasing pressure  In  recent  months  are  vital 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
■West,  as  well  as  to  indigenous  forces  of  free- 
dom. 

America  has  neither  the  aspiration  nor  the 
resources  to  serve  as  policeman  of  tlie  world. 
Yet,  realities  of  geopr;iphy.  ideohigy.  and  in- 
ternational politics  dict:.te  tiiat  tins  nation's 
vit:il  interests  project  far  beyond  her  shores. 
We  mu^t  maintain  these  intere-sts,  and  we 
must  defend  them.  I'oUcles  and  a  posture 
which  unmistakably  show  this  nation's  de- 
termination to  protect  tliese  interests  will 
dl.=-cour:isre  nibblinr'  agc;resslon  and  reduce 
the  number  of  U.S.  ijhyslc.il  involvements. 
Such  policies,  and  i  uch  a  i>osiure.  ao  not 
exi.st  today. 

WH.^T  Nrrus  TO  bf.  done 
The  doctrines  of  flexible  ie--ponse  i-.nd 
gradualism  as  developed  by  llii.s  .Administra- 
tion expose  this  nation  and  the  world  to 
Intolerable,  l.irgely  avoidable  risks.  Tiiey  Im- 
pose terrible  costs  in  lives  and  resources. 
They  are  Incompatible  with  the  security  of 
the "  United  St,.tes  and  jienlous  to  world 
peace. 

Our  country  should  announce  at  the  hif;h- 
e:-it  level  the  resumiHlon  of  a  national-secu- 
rity policy  that  the  size  of  our  rc.ponse  to 
aggression  will  be  our  ( wn  decision  t  iilorcd 
to  each  situation  as  it  arises.  A  potential 
enemy  will  be  denied  the  a-suranre  he  has 
appeared  to  have  under  the  gradualism  policy 
of  a  moderate  and  limited  price  In  rr.'ponse 
to  aggression.  At  the  s.ime  time,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  tiie  leeway  to  make  our  re- 
tponse  as  moderate  or  as  potent  as  we  con- 
fcider  appropriate. 


Government  Spending  the  True  Cause  of 
Our  Current  Inflation 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the  April 
16,  1968.  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce contains  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
.iect  of  inflation  liiat  ii  mcst  pertinent 
to  discussions  currently  going  on  in  tiie 
Congress. 

The  basic  point  made  by  the  editorial 
is  that  the  reasons  for  the  current  grow- 
ing rate  of  inflation  will  not  be  cured 
by  a  tax  increase  nlonc.  The  real  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  massive  Government 
spendins-  If  a  tax  increase  could  indeed 
be  seen  as  fioinc;  to  reduce  the  deficit 
causca  by  this  hpendinc.  I  believe  the 
Congress  would  immediately  respond. 
But  the  fear  of  many  of  us  is  tiiat  any 
additional  revenues  that  mitrht  be  pro- 
duced by  a  tax  increase  would  merely 
lead  to  increa.sed  Government  rpend'n.cr. 
This  in  turn  would  pu.sh  the  rat-e  cf  in- 
flation even  liigher. 

To  give  us  confidence  tliat  it  really 
means  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order,  the 
administration  inu.st  malce  a  clear-cut 
public  commitment  to  reduce  current 
spending  levels.  Until  that  occurs,  oppo- 
sition to  a  tax  increase  will  remain 
strong. 

For  the  valid  points  this  editorial 
makes,  I  commend  it  to  your  attention, 
as  follows: 

The  Silent  Tre.'.tment 
Those  who  are  faying  that  US.  spending 
Is  going  to  remain  high  for  at  least  a  year, 
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regardless  of  whatever  settlement  Washing- 
Um  mav  be  able  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi,  are 
right.  It  may  be  pos.sible  t.)  avoid  .sienilKant 
iiicrcuses  in  dcfen.sc  (  utlays.  but  lliere  is  fo 
much  already  committed  that  little  chance 
rem.^ins  of  niakinp  suta.sUmtial  cuts  in  over- 
.scas  e,\i)cnditures  lor  a  year  and  perh.ips  l^r 
tiie  better  part  of  two. 

But  t!io.^e  who  u.se  tills  ill  support  of  argu- 
ments tiiat  the  Hou.se  must  pass  and  the 
I'reiKlet.t  approve  the  10  jicr  tent  l.ix  tur- 
liiart'C  increase  voted  by  tiie  Senate  are  still 
on  aubious  grotind. 

IiiH.ition  is  certiuily  with  tis  and  Us  ste.uly 
spread  strikes  many  as  providing  solid  na- 
suiis  ti-ir  r.ilsing  income  l.ixe.s.  Still,  it  didn't 
fjet  here  all  by  itself  It  w.is  ushered  In  by  a 
Jonibiiiation  clf  adniinlstratlon  polifies.  These 
wont  be  corrected  by  a  tax  uicrc.use  uionc 
Not  for  a  nunute. 

When  the  government  sjiends  cr.nsistent'.y 
more  tlu.n  it  t.ikes  in  and  imaiuo,;  the  sh.rt- 
ia!l  by  borrowing  and  by  IncrtM-sing  the  moi.r  y 
supplv.  It  is  ii.itural  th.it  tlie  cons equence.s 
are  uiflationary.  as  pointed  out  l.ii;t  week  by 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Iii.'^titutc's  I'rof  I'.tul  C. 
lioijerts. 

To  arptie.  however.  th,".t  becnu.-ie  inflation 
of  itsellii  a  thre.it  to  the  nation's  economic 
sl:ibility  Is  not  i!ecc.s.sari!y  to  present  a  con- 
viiuing  case  lor  hipher  t  .xes.  Why  t.ike  the 
point  of  view  that  it  Is  Inflation  alone  that 
has  m.ide  hicher  t:ixcs  linperativc?  Wiiy  ii.t 
::ilmit  the  truth  of  the  matter'  nrmely.  th.it 
ni.i.sslve  spending  on  .',11  torts  ol  old  and  iipw 
l.rocrams.  torii-l  wellare  In  pnrlicular.  1;-  the 
ciuse  of  the  re.il  troub'.e?  Too  many  pcopie 
who  should  know  better  are  giving  this  ques- 
tion t'le  Silent  treatment. 

The  answer,  v.e  think  is  clear.  If  it  i-,  <  :.ly 
to  hi'ht  liifl.tion  tiiat  a  t!X  inrrea,se  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  opposition  to  the  latter  will 
melt,  su^  iiidred  it  hiis  in  a  t'rcr.t  many  qu.>r- 
lers. 

But  what  would  the  public  reaction  be  if 
liie  questions  were  put  like  tins:  Are  \ou 
willing  to  p.iy  .substantially  heavier  taxes  to 
maintain  exi.s'ting  welfare  prop;ram.s  and  make 
way  for  new  ones''  If  olTered  the  alternative 
two  ye.u'S  figo.  together  witli  a  warning  that 
f pending  at  tins  rate  would  ccrtiinly  c-eate 
inflationary  conditions  land  thereby  briiig 
(.loser  the  unmiiience  oi  t..x  Ijoostt,  wouid 
you  liave  approved  tiie  adminlstratitji/s 
choice  or  di,?approved  of  it  '.vith  this  forc- 
know'lcdce^ 

We  have  r.dd  before  tliat  '.he  prii.c),al 
basis  ol  our  opposition  to  llie  Income  i.ix 
mcrca.'^e  is  economic  and  have  done  our  best 
t.j  explain  why  we  feel  as  we  do. 

The  considerations  raised  by  Professor  Rob- 
erts are  mere  political,  but  they  are  impor- 
tant, too.  If  a  povernment.  cquijiped  with  a 
formidable  array  c.f  new  economic  thought. 
c:in  f  jrce  the  nation  Into  an  Inflationary 
situation  by  Ivrrowlng  heavily  Vi  finance  war 
and  the  Great  Society  .simultaneously,  then 
it  really  .•^cldr.m  need  po  back  to  the  people 
and  ask  whether  they  approve  cf  ii.-:  measures 
or  not.  Taxes  cm  be  forced  steadily  upward 
ia!wavh  disguised  as  means  f-f  c.imbatlng  In- 
iiation)  and  the  higher  revenues  can  be  used 
to   hnance  still   more  social   programs. 

They  ran,  that  is.  ii'  tax  revenues  actually 
cio  prove  higher  (there  Is  a  good  case  to  be 
loadc  for  the  likelihood  they  won't,  and  may 
e.cn  drift  lower,  .'ilong  with  trends  In  busl- 
i.ess  activity) .  After  all.  if  tlie  eiect  of  K(64's 
t.ix  cuts  wa.s  to  Increase  revenues  llir'iugh  a 
vigorous  stimulation  of  production,  who  can 
be  so  conlicient  that  an  Increase  now  wouldn't 
accompli:  h  the  very  opposite  of  what  the  ad- 
uunistration  setnis  to  c-ipccl  of  i'. '? 

If  there  were  today  any  real  grounds  for 
con:. deuce  that  a  tax  increase  this  year  would 
mark  the  limits  of  tlic  distance  Congress  is 
willing  to  go  in  tliis  direction,  and  that  i',. 
-.vould  be  followed  by  a  r.'urn  to  somethiiig 
approaching  fiscal  i^rudencc  In  Washington, 
that  wo'.ild  be  one  tiling.  It  might  almost 
n.aUe  the  game  worth  the  candle. 

But  the  growing  'alk  cf  massive  new  out- 
lays in  the  cities,  together  with  the  govern- 
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ment  s  stubborn  refusal  to  drop  such  redxm- 
linnt  older  programs  us  rural  eleolrincatlon 
\<'ng  Mnce  completed  i  IndU-ate  to  us  noth- 
uu  more  pleasant  than  the  prospect  of  more 
if  The  same^-  more  new  prniframs.  more  bor- 
fiwlnt?.  more  botwta  in  the  ninney  supply, 
rr.'re  inflation  and  m  coiisequence,  more 
1  ressure   for  more   tax   increases 

It  Is  true  that  Mr  Johnson  can  stand 
pretty  well  aside  from  thpse  basic  pressures 
now  While  he  has  one  more  budget  to  pre- 
pare Us  implementation  will  actually  be 
the  responsibility  of  his  successor  who  can 
rh.»ni?e  It  But  Messrs  Humphrey,  Nixon 
Kennedy,  probably  RocKefeller  and  McCarthy 
ought  to  have  something  to  sav  .ibout  them, 
especially  now  that  Vietnam  B  receding  iis  an 
American  political  Isstie  How  long  ( an  so 
many  so-called  leaders  of  the  nati.jns  two 
great  political  parties  i;o  on  pretending  that 
one  of  the  most  urgent  l.ssues  racing  the 
American  people  is  either  secondary  or  simply 
dcH-sn  t  exist"" 


Employ  the  Handicapped:  Eiiay  by 
Karen  L.  Caprai,  Boiie,  Idaho 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE    LNITED  STATES 

Wednesday    April  24.  1968 

Mr    CHURCH    Mr    President,  we  all 

know  of  the  important  work  being  done 
by  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment (if  the  Handicapped,  which  will 
be  ine«tlnc  m  Washington  next  week. 
Working  with  all  .-egments  of  uur  society, 
the  Committee  imdertakes  the  important 
task  of  enlisting  public  and  private 
groups  in  a  year-round  program  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  workers 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  its 
work,  the  Committee  each  year  sponsors 
the  'ability  cou.its  essay  contest  Ida- 
ho's entry  m  this  \ear  s  national  com- 
petition !s  an  excellent  essay  written  by 
Miss  Karen  I.  Caprai.  a  >tudent  at  Boise 
High  School  Karen  s  fs,say  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  handicapped  who  are  success- 
fully employed  m  Idaho's  capital  city. 

Not  only  was  Karen's  essay  judged  to 
be  the  best  in  Idaho,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  it  was  named  to  share  honors 
for  fifth  place  m  the  national  competi- 
tion 

In  order  that  all  Senators  may  have  a 
chance  to  read  this  excellent  essay.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the   FiELORD. 

There   being    no  objection,    the   essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
The  Challenge  "f  Employ MtNT  Barriers  to 

rHE    HA.NDICAfpED       A.   CoM.VtlNITY    SL'RVET 

I  By  Karen  L  C.^priU  Boase  High  School, 
Boise  Idaho  I 
The  beil  .lUip  the  old  country  school  nngs 
merrily,  -innouncing  the  beginning  of  cI.tj*. 
In  the  seventh  grade  classroom,  the  teacher 
.  who  also  happens  to  double  as  school  prin- 
.-ip.il)  site  befund  his  enormous  wooden  desk. 
•oUing  over  .\.  mountain  of  papers  When  the 
last  student  is  finally  seated,  he  leaves  his 
work  and  starts  the  class  off  with  a  cheery 
remark  Then  it's  down  t-o  business,  a  full 
(lays  curriculum  .ihead  The  students  all 
Lhmk  lie  3  great    He  .s  more  than  a  teacher. 
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he  Is  a  friend'  He  gladly  spends  any  free  ume 
he  ruis  leaching  his  students  ;irt  crafts  He 
ulso  co(iche«  the  schojl  baaeball,  football  and 
basketball  teams,  and  usUiiUy  tlnds  .i  Iree 
Saturday  every  now  and  then  to  uike  some  ot 
the  boys  fishing 

In  .»  nearby  high  school,  a  biology  teacher 
sit«  III  a  Lib  uible  peering  Into  a  microscope 
Ixxjkjng  .tround  the  r-iom.  you  will  see  shelves 
of  sparkling  lest  tubes,  row  upon  row  of  scl- 
enllhc  data,  ind  several  experunenl*  In  the 
making  .\  very  liilereetiug  room  and  an  even 
.more  interesting  te.wher  the  kind  of«eartier 
who  can  keep  ;i  class  of  students  enthralled 
m  a  subject  well  known  .is  being  boifng  He 
Ls  a  fine  man  wnth  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  wann 
smile  for  evervone 

In  other  parts  of  the  city  a  television  an- 
nouncer site  m  front  of  a  hugh  camera  pre- 
paring lor  his  dally  news  broadcast  At  the 
.ajner.unan's  signal,  he  greets  hUs  tolevlsjon 
.lUdlence  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  the  l.itest 
breaking  news  An  architect  sits  In  front  of 
his  drawing  board  carefully  sketching  plans 
for  a  new  'jttice  building  He  is  a  man  well 
known  in  our  community  for  Ids  original, 
.irtlstlc  designs  A  female  artist  adds  the 
nnal  touches  to  a  pajnung  This  worn m  s  art- 
work IS  viewed  by  many  people  She  s  the  art 
illrector  for  the  State  Employment  Agency 

After  reading  about  the  above  people.  1  am 
sure  you  would  agree  they  are  all  quite  out- 
...Uihdlng  However  one  more  thing  about 
them  makes  iheu-  .iccomplishments  even 
greater  Our  country  school  teacher  walks 
with  crutches  because  of  childhood  muscuhu 
disease  The  biology  teacher  has  an  iirm  miss- 
ing The  television  announcer  Is  a  polio  vlc- 
um  The  .irchlteci  ;vnd  the  artist  are  tx5th 
confined  Ui  a  wheelchair  the  iU-chltect  hav- 
ing lost  his  legs  m  the  war  and  the  artist's 
legs  were  paralyzed  m  an  automobile  acci- 
dent 

Although  these  people  now  hold  excellent 
jobs  they  like  thousands  of  other  handi- 
capped persons,  had  several  employment 
barriers  to  overcome  before  gaining  their 
desired  professions  or  Jobs 

Prejudice  Is  usually  the  most  difficult  and 
disheartening  barrier  confronting  the  handi- 
capped person  Prejudices  formed  by  people 
who  are  ;itrald  of  something  or  somei>ne  that 
IS  aitTerent  They  look  at  only  the  person's 
disability  and  not  his  abilities  The  architect. 
for  example  can  liandle  his  job  skillfully  be- 
cause the  use  of  the  legs  is  not  required  Some 
employers,  however,  would  think  someone 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  could  not  handle 
such  a  Job.  although  the  architect  has  proven 
they  can. 

The  handicapped  person  may  even  have 
some  doubts  about  his  own  ability  He  must 
gain  confidence  m  himself  If  he  wants  some- 
one else  to  have  confidence  in  him  He  must 
learn  to  use  his  abilities  to  overcome  his  dis- 
ability The  country  school  teacher  did  not 
let  his  disability  get  him  down  With  the  aid 
of  the  Vocational  Rehablllti\Uon  Center  .ind 
wages  earned  repairing  watches  in  a  jewelry 
store,  he  made  his  way  through  college  This 
teacher  was  Idaho's  Handicapped  Person  for 
iy66 

The  handicapped  employee  also  has  to  over- 
come construction  barriers  Our  country 
school  teacher  had  quite  some  time  getting 
up  the  steps  of  the  school  This  however  was 
soon  remedied  He  had  a  ramp  built  that  he 
can  easily  get  up  and  down  Wheelchair  em- 
ployees have  difficulty  in  the  use  of  such 
facilities  as  telephone  booths  which  are  out 
of  reach,  and  with  tloors  that  are  too  narrow. 
Special  arrangements  can  usually  be  made 
quite  easily  so  that  these  people  can  have 
acce.Hs  to  facilities  that  we  take  for  granted 

The  handicapped  person,  as  you  have  seen. 
IS  faced  with  many  employment  barriers  but 
as  these  people,  and  thousands  more  like 
them.  hft\e  proven — these  barriers  can  be 
surpassed! 
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What  It  a  Volunteer  Fireman? 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENEK 

or    NOBTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 
Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker,  the  vol- 
unt^^er  tiieman  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant public  .servants  in  the  Nation. 
Through  his  un.selfl.sh  efforUs  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  is  i)revented 
from  destruction  each  year  and  countless 
lives  are  .saved  The  volunteer  fireman  is 
the  unsung  hero  of  our  Nation. 

A  very  fine  editorial  appeared  in  the 
.\pril  11,  1968,  edition  of  the  News- 
Herald.  Morganton.  NC,  entitled 
What's  a  Volunteer  Fireman?'"  I  be- 
lieve the  editorial  will  be  of  interest  W 
everyone  who  shares  my  appreciation  for 
the  fine  work  that  lhe.se  unselfish  Amer- 
icans are  performuiK  24  hours  a  day  each 
day  m  the  year.  I  m.scrt  the  editorial  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Is  a  Voli  nteer  Fireman? 
As  have  many  others,  we  have  wondered 
often  what  makes  a  volunteer  hreman  tick 
What  sense  of  selfless  service  ciuses  a  man 
to  make  himself  available  at  all  hours  to  go 
to  the  re.scue  of  life  and  property  In  a  Ire- 
quentlv  lh.ankless  t.isk  of  fighting  fires'' 

ITils  and  other  (juestlons  serve  only  to 
heighten  gratitude  the  public  should  hold  for 
volunteer  firemen 

It  remained  for  a  chief  of  a  volunteer  lire 
department  in  Guilford  County  to  answer  our 
question  and  to  .xplaln  something  of  the 
dttncultles  which  a  \olunteer  encounters  in 
lining  his  role 

Us  so  good  that  we  pass  along  these 
extracts 

What  makes  a  volunteer  fireman  get  up  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  or  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  go  tight  a  fire  realizing  that 
he  must  put  in  a  long  hard  day  on  his  Job 
tomorrow? 

What  makes  him  endure  the  stinging  criti- 
cism for  not  getting  there  sixnier— when 
maybe  one  of  the  city  s  newest  lire  engines 
could  not  have  gotten  there  any  earlier'  How- 
ever. If  he  is  more  hasty  he  may  find  himself 
facing  a  stiff  fine  for  speeding  These  are  very 
difficult  to  pay  indeed  when  hrst  of  all  he  is 
not  receiving  one  cent  for  his  services  These 
speeding  tickets  go  over  great  when  he  gets 
home  and  tells  the  little  woman  '  what  has 
liappened 

To  add  to  his  injubles,  she  has  already  been 
trying  to  get  her  man  to  stop  this  looUshness 
However  1  wonder  it  the  invalid  that  he  has 
Just  rescued  from  a  burning  building  thought 
what  he  was  doing  was  Just  a  lot  of  bunk 

To  top  it  all,  he  pays  Just  as  much  "fire  tax  " 
as  anyone  else  He  goes  to  the  grocery  store 
on  Friday  and  t,T.kes  Johnny  to  the  dentist. 
On  his  way  home  iie  stops  by  the  drug  store 
and  gets  a  prescription  tilled  for  his  daughter 
who  IS  sick  All  these  bills  run  Just  as  high  lor 
him  as  anyone  else 

Tonight  IS  .ilso  his  night  to  ."^leep  at  the 
tire  house  So  in  the  event  of  a  fire  his  de- 
partment will  be  able  to  respond  Instantlv 
However,  when  he  arrives  on  the  scene  he 
hears  that  age  old  cry  I  called  you  thirty 
minutes  ago  However,  the  truth  finally 
comes  to  light  The  property  <.wner  dldn  t 
know  how  to  call  the  fire  department  so  he 
ran  out  in  the  front  yard  and  began  to 
shout  my  house  is  on  lire  "  His  cry  was 
heard  by  a  neighbor  but  he  doesn't  call  the 
fire  department  He  calls  the  telephone  op- 
erat<.>r  Many  precious  minutes  are  lost  in 
this  fiishlon  So— the  tiremen  are  blamed 
for  It  all 
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Not  being  a  fainthearted  man,  our  fire- 
m.Tn  sighs  and  thinks  about  tomorrow  and 
smiles  to  himself  For  tomorrow  is  Saturday 
iind  he  has  [)lans  to  lake  his  young  son, 
Johnny,  hunting  .Although,  what  he  doesn't 
realize  Is  that  all  his  neighbors  are  going  to 
be  at  home  tomorrow,  too  Many  of  them 
have  planned  to  burn  otl'  tlielr  garden  or 
leaves  m  their  y.ird  Karly  Saturday  morning 
our  Iiroman  and  his  son  are  Just  about  to 
Ki'i  Into  the  c.ir  and  be  on  their  merry  way, 
wlien  the  tire  house  siren  .sounds. 

Beinfj  truly  a  .servant  of  others,  he  drops 
evcrythinp  and  rushes  to  the  hre  stalloii.  He 
learns  that  Mr  X  who  lives  in  the  commu- 
nity, .set  a  pile  (f  leaves  on  fire  and  went 
back  Into  the  house.  Now  this  pile  of  leaves 
has  Ignited  about  15  acres  of  woodland.  No 
hunting  today,  for  this  will  take  about  three 
hours  of  hard  labor  to  oxlinguish  Mr.  X's 
pile  of  leaves. 

Yes,  friend,  this  Is  the  t\pe  individual  you 
are  criticizing  when  \ou  crltlcb^e  a  volunteer 
li  reman. 

I  believe  that  our  volunteer  llreman  be- 
came a  volunteer  because  of  his  concern  for 
the  safety  of  his  friends,  neighbors  and  loved 
ones 

He  became  what  he  Is  because  he  realizes 
that  criticism  never  changed  anything.  Only 
by  hard  work  c.iii  thliigs  be  improved. 

Our  volunteer  became  a  volunteer  fireman 
because  he  realized  his  community  must 
liave  protection  Not  being  erne  to  shirk  re- 
.spon.slblllty  he  Joined  the  fire  department  In 
his  respective  community.  I  believe  the  thing 
that  makes  him  tick  Is  the  satisfaction  of 
helping  others.  The  old  proverb  of  placing 
olhers  above  self  Is  a  re.illty  with  him. 


Why  Celebrate  Illinois'  Sesquicentennial? 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  en- 
titled "'Why  Celebrate  Illinois'  Sesqui- 
centennial?' written  by  Ralph  G.  Ne'w- 
man,  chairman  of  the  lUinois  Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission,  and  published  in  Il- 
linois Public  Official  for  March  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Why    CFLEDRAIE    ILLI.N'oIS'   SESaVtCENTENNIAL? 

(By  Ralph  O  Newman,  chairman,  Illinois 
Sesquicentennial    Commission ) 

Why  celebrate  Illinois'  Sesquicentennial? 
A  good  question — it  deserves  a  thoughtful 
answer.  How  r.bout  the  one  the  explorer  gave 
lor  scaling  Mount  Everest:  "Because  it's 
there."  Excepting  'hat  in  the  case  of  Illinois' 
150th  birthday,  one  had  better  r.  :y  'Because 
it's   here  " 

It  Is  here — a  p  irly  a  year  Ions  and  a  state 
wide,"  lis  Governor  Otto  Kerner  has  so  aptly 
said.  Actually  the  Jubilee  State  in  '68  will 
celebrate  more  than  1.500  birthday  parties 
from  Chicago  to  Cairo.  Irom  Galena  to  Shaw- 
lieetown.  with  .'special  fetes  in  Springfield, 
V'andalia,  Nauvoo  and  Carbondale,  among 
hundreds  of  others.  .And.  guests  from  every- 
where in  the  world  will  be  made  truly  wel- 
come. 

Even  though  Illinois  contains  only  a  tiny 
bit  of  the  world's  real  estate,  it  has  given 
more  than  its  share  of  ideas  that  have 
niade  for  progre.ss  and  enriched  civilization. 

Illinois,  at  the  150-year  landmark,  can 
look  back  at  a  proud  past,  a  dynamic  present 
and   a   promising   future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CITES  STATE'S   HERITAGE 

The  heritage  of  Illinois  Includes  the  gift  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  nation,  of  Jane 
Addams.  ot  Carl  Sandburg,  and  of  Adlai  Ste- 
veiison.  It  Includes  great  scientists  and  In- 
dustrialists who  gave  us  the  steel  ()low  and 
the  harvester,  radio  and  u-levLslon.  and  the 
nien  who  measured  the  sjieed  ol  light, 
Mlchelson  and  Morley. 

Illinois  gave  the  world  great  archltcot.f-.  who 
Invented  the  skyscraper  and  jiroduced  (.iher 
innovations  in  building  thai  are  copied  all 
over  the  world;  medical  scientists  who  vastly 
lengthened  the  human  life  si)an;  jjioneers  in 
physics  who  lirst  si)llt  the  atom  and  now 
have  developed  the  peacelul  uses  lor  nuclear 
energy  t*)  their  greatest  |iromi.se  in  Illinois. 
The  vast  development  of  railroads  in  Illinois 
made  it  tlie  crossroads  ot  the  ii.alon  and 
Chicago  the  hub  <jI  the  continent.  And 
now.  in  the  air  age,  O'Hare  International  .'iir- 
port  has  become  the  busiest  uiri)ort  la  the 
nation — and  the  world. 

These  are  only  a  few  oi"  tlie  great  achieve- 
ments in  Illinois.  But.  they  opened  the  door 
to  the  great  NOW — ihe  jiresi-nt  in  Illinois! 
A  magnificent  record!  Illiuois  Is  the  greatest 
slate  in  agriculture  and  cxport.s.  It  is  an 
Empire  by  an  inland  sea.  it  is  the  center  of 
population  In  the  United  Stales!  it  is  the 
heartland  of  America. 

POETIC   QUOTES   NOTEO 

The  late  Donald  Culross  Pe.ittle,  a  native 
who.  liowever,  bpent  most  of  his  aauit  life 
in  California,  called  It  "The  best  State  oi  the 
Fifty."  Why?  "Illinois  is  the  best  State  pre- 
cisely because  it  Is  so  American -"Illinois  is 
core  America — It  is  American  In  its  unappre- 
ciated beauty  of  plainness — something  that 
ITioreau  would  have  understood.  perhajjS. 
something  that  the  three  poets  of  the  State 
who  really  sound  to  me  like  Illinois,  give 
voice  to — Sandburg,  all  of  the  time:  Vachel 
Lindsay,  sometimes:  and.  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
In  "Spoon  River  .Anthology,"  -Illinois  is 
beautiful,  It  seems  to  me,  a.s  only  a  great  fer- 
tile plain  can  be  beautiful  " 

A  fertile  plain,  if  you  wish,  but  si  ill  a  Slute 
ol  great  hustle  and  bustle.  Chicago  may  well 
be  the  most  dynamic  of  .American  cities.  :us  it 
bursts  its  seams  and  great  new  towers  rise  to 
the  skies.  It  is  r.ipid!y  developing  the  luotit 
beautiful  waterfront  in  the  world. 

EDUCATION    NOW    ESTABLISHED 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  suffered  irom  a 
brain  drain — to  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
That  trend  seems  now  to  have  been  reversed 
with  the  tremendous  growth  and  expansion 
of  education  in  Illinois,  especial ly  at  tlie  level 
of  advanced  study  and  research — in  all  the 
great  universities  of  the  .Slate:  Chicago, 
Northwestern.  Illinois.  .'Southern  Illinois. 
Northern  Illinois,  Eastern  Illinois,  and  many 
others.  Everywhere  town  and  gown  are  work- 
ing together  to  give  Illinois  a  fuller,  richer 
life.  Marvin  Canxra.s  developed  the  wire  re- 
corder at  Armour  Research  Foundation:  En- 
rico Fermi  led  the  team  of  nuclear  phys-iclsts 
to  the  first  self-sustained  nuclear  reaction: 
Charles  B.  Huggins  won  liie  i'Xsr,  Nobel  Prize 
in  medicine.  Only  recently.  Iliinois  won  ihe 
great  nuclear  prize — the  greatest  of  all  atom 
smashers- -to  be  built  at  Weston. 

George  W.  Beadle,  University  of  Chicago 
President  and  Nobel-pnze  winning  geneticist. 
(Nobel  winners  from  the  Universitv  num- 
ber 251  puts  it  this  way:  "Chicagoland  i" 
home  to  a  great  many  Universities.  They  all 
contribute  to  a  climate  in  which  re.searcii 
and  develojjment  activities  can  thrive" 

PROGRESS  DKMON.STRATED 

Research  and  development  opens  the  door 
to  industry  and  manulacture.  Mure  and  more 
businesses  are  finding  homes — gcKjd  i.ew 
homes  in  Illinois.  There's  the  gigantic  new 
Chrysler  Plant  at  Belvldere.  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  has  built  the  new  Indian  Hill 
Center  for  some  1.200  scientists  and  engi- 
neers at  Naperville.  Bell  is  also  building  a 
big  new  technical  center  at  Lisle.  Jones  and 
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Lauglilln  Steel  Company  has  built  a  great 
new  150  Million  Dollar  steel  jjlant  at  Hen- 
nepin on  the  Illinois  River.  Heiiublic  .steel 
Company  has  announced  a  new  $35,000,000 
ex]>anslon  program  In  East  Chicago,  Indiana. 
Catcrpill.ir  Tractor,  at  reoria.  and  John  Ueere 
Conip.my  become  i-ver  greater  giants.  The 
l-'irst  National  Bank  and  the  John  Hancock 
Center  rise  majestically  skyward --Chicago's 
tallest  structures,  Hancock  will  be  a  100- 
.-lory  lower,  tojipcd  by  the  City's  TV  an- 
tennae. 

A  new  30-story  $40,000,000  Mies  V,ui  der 
Hohe  designed  structure  is  to  rise  ut  Wacker 
lirivc.  e.isl  of  Michigan  Avenue,  This  will  tiive 
;t<lded  be:nity  to  Michigan  Avenue,  which 
i:ipKilv  i.s  becomiiig  one  of  the  great  streets 
ol  the  world,  (omparable  to  the  <'hamp.s 
Flysees.  Fifth  Avenue,  and  'Wilshlre  Boule- 
vard The  Civic  Center  in  Chicago  now  bon.sts 
Uio  new  Picasso. 

AlTRAtTIONS  FOR  TOl^HLST.S 

Illinois  is  a  great  jilace  to  \isll.  Tourism 
Is  a  Two  BUliriii  Dollar  business  annu.illy 
in  the  State.  Spnngheld  is  the  City  th.il  has 
the  {jrcatftt  attraction  lor  foreign  \isitor.-. 
espeelp.Uy  those  from  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, because  of  Its  Lincoln  lierltiige.  The 
beauty  ef  Galena.  New  Salem,  the  Thresher- 
nieus  Reunion  at  Ponllac.  the  raiignolias  cjI 
Cairo,  the  Shawnee  National  Forefrt.  t!ip  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Crab  Orchard  Wild 
LiiC  Refuge  all  are  places  o!  great  aitrac- 
Uon  that  come  to  mind.  Tliere  are  hundreds 
o!  others.  The  National  Campers  and  Hikers 
Association  is  holding  its  national  convention 
at  DuQuoin.  from  July  15th  to  18lh.  Some 
35.000  persons  are  coming. 

Doe.sn't  this  suggest  that  Illinois  is  going 
to  be  the  place  to  come  to  in  1968''  For  great 
things  are  hr.ppcning  in  Illinois!  .So.  make 
a  d.ile  and  celebrate  with  this  great  .Sinte 
in  'C8. 


Anniversary  in  Greece 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  24.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
C'snecially  timely  and  succulent  editorial 
in  yestei'day's  'Washington  Evening  Star 
dealt  with  recent  devcloi^ments  in 
Greece.  In  view  of  the  barra^re  of  criti- 
cism to  which  the  Greek  Governn-iCnt  has 
been  sub.iected  over  the  last  year,  this 
editorial  on  the  anniversary  of  the  GiC^k 
Army  coup  merits  attintlon. 

The  editorial  follows: 

.Anniversary  ir.'  Greece 

r'Telina  Mercourl.  the  .sexy  far-left  movie 
actress,  tried  to  stir  things  up  in  London. 
But  the  first  anniver.-ary  of  the  Greek  arir.y 
coup — coincidins  with  tiic  Orthodox  Easter  - 
was  marked  in  .'Athens  with  Complete  qulot.  if 
not  indiflerence. 

The, tact  seems  t)  be  that  tlie  people  ol 
Greece  do  not  feel  terribly  upset  by  the  mili- 
tary junta  now  ruling  them  The  junta, 
headed  by  Preniier  Georee  Papadopoulos.  mil 
holds  over  2  000  i)ersons  m  pri"on  er  tindi  r 
liouse  arrest,  but  !he  International  Red 
Cross — which  has  looked  into  the  situailon  — 
has  absolved  it  oi  charges  of  cruelty.  The 
charges  have  been  made  by  absentee  Greeks 
like  Miss  Mercourl.  but  tliey  appear  to 
amount  to  little  more  than  propa'janda. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  any  c.ise.  that  t;ie 
Greeks — a  volatile  and  vo.uble  people — have 
reacted  to  both  Easier  and  tlie  coup  anniver- 
sary with  a  degree  C'f  cairn  saggesling  that 
they  may  not  be  unhappy  with  the  absence  of 
tlieir  fid  poiiticr-l  pandemonium  The  Papa- 
dopoulos junta  has  established  order  m  place 
of  the  chaos  threatened  under  the  free-wheel- 
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Inn  poUtlf-s  i'f  the  .ixist^l  anrt  sltilsl^r-  80- 
;.  enr-nlfl  Premier  Oeiinte  Pnpandrf«"i  What  W 
pr'mlsed  now  is  a  riatlnnal  refprendum  on  k. 
I'.ew  constitutlun  destvrr.ed  •<>  ^uamnte*  all 
thp  basic  rre«lon\.s  tnr  Qr^rre  the  gr^at  hl«- 
t  Tic  birthplace  <>(  demiTcracy 

The  Ore*lc  leftists  iire  dolni?  their  b«it  to 
disr-redit  the  referendum  befiTe  It  U  held^ — a 
characteristic  Cummiinlst  t.Actlc  After  It 
1 1  ices  place  however,  Oreece  itself  should  be 
the  stronger  for  it 


Trend  Toward  Huge  Farmi  and  Declining 
Rural   Opportunity 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOPTH    DAKOTA 

IN    niE  SENATT  OF  TTIE   rMTKD  -^TATKS 
Wedncsduy.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  MrGOVERN  Mr  President,  my 
attention  has  bo^n  c^Ulcd  U-)  an  excellent 
article  by  Karni  Kditor  Don  Muhm,  pub- 
Jlshtxl  in  •.heUt'.s  Nfoines  Reyistfr.  reixirt- 
lni{  rhe  :wTrui.sit.Mn  of  10,000  acres  of 
land  .n  ttiree  countle.s  in  that  State  by  a 
single  farm  operator 

The  article  U  not  only  a  "Striking  illus- 
tration of  the  trend  toward  huge  farm- 
ing operailon.s.  and  the  elimination  of 
family  agriculture,  it  u  an  unusually 
competfnt  job  <.f  reptiflmn  by  Mr  Muhm. 
who  has  developed  factually.  :n  a  nerws 
ston.',  the  fffect  of  thl.s  type  of  agricul- 
tural trend  on  rural  communities 

Mr  Muhm  has  interviewed  bankers 
and  merchai^ts  in  the  communities  In- 
volved, who  see  in  the  huse  semitrailers 
hauling  in  Urt;e  cargoes  of  fertiliser  a 
decline  In  business  and  banking  volume 
for  their  towns  Mulim  reports  the  de- 
cline in  farm  P'>ini!ation  in  one  of  the 
counties — \Va\ne  County,  Iowa — which 
has  ftlreatiy  vx;curred.  from  5.757  in  1947 
to  3,523  today. 

Mr  Pnsidcrt.  1  a.«>k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Muhms  article  be  prlnied 
in  the  E.\ten.sKins  of  Remaiks 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t  >  be  |)nnted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows  I 

MiSSOtTlIAN       BlTTS       tt' 'KK)      .\CH1S      (T      IcJWA 

t^^.ND^BiG  Land  BvTrR  Pats  »100  to  J400 

AN  Acne 

I  By  Oon  Mitbm  i  | 

lU'MrsToN  Iowa -A  new  i-oncern  nb^ut 
ftu-mtng  unci  its  future  exists  tn  this  southern 
Iowa  oommunuy  following  the  purchiise^  of 
about  10,000  acres  ot  Und  by  a  Missouri  nrwn 

The  purchases  .tctually  Deg;iii  a  coupla  of 
years  ago  with  txan^actlons  Involving  at>Out 
1.800  .icres 

But  then  last  fail,  In  mld-Octobcr.  a  une- 
miii  buying  wave  began  that  resulted  la  \tie 
purchase  of  13  farms  through  one  HumesJAn 
farm  realtor  by  the  MlMourUn, 

While  there  Is  no  exact  ngure  available  as 
tu  how  much  land  was  actually  bought,  or 
how  much  was  p.iid.  one  reli.»ble  report  In- 
dicated that  the  Mtssourlan  bought  at  loast 
$1  million  worth  ot  land  from  one  farm  rwl- 
tor  .lion*. 

TTiere  8  talk  about  the  'big  land  buy*r" 
along  the  main  street  of  this  Wayne  County 
town  ot  about  638  persons 

And  theres  talk  in  the  country,  where  the 
farmers  luually  worry  more  about  weather, 
commodity  prices  ajid  m  icliinery  coets. 

Included  m  these  coiivers-atlons  are  cam- 
nienis  about  corporate  f.irms."  the  decline 
m  farm  numbers  and  larm  population  9nd 
the  average  age  of  farmers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I.lttle  Is  known  I -x-altv  nbmit  the  buyer 
But  land  sale  r«corda  at  the  courthouses  In 
three  counUes — Wayne  r)*catur  and  Luca» — 
list  his  name  as  Adrian  Oalgmlles  of  Rich 
Hi::,   Mo 

CralKmlles  has  b.>th  l)anklint  ititerests  He 
Is  young  41  years  ^Id  i  *nd  was  onct>  immed 
Farmer  <'f  the  Year  in  bates  County,  Mo, 
by  the  Farm  Itureau 

It  Is  believed  that  his  nianv  recent  f«rm 
real  estat*  purchases  make  lilm  the  owner 
<)f  the  lari;est  amount  of  Iowa  I.ind  owned 
by  any  one  Individual 

Estimates  currentiv  Indicate  that  he  owns 
.itKiut  4  OOO  more  acres  than  Is  Involved  In 
lowa  R  rnost  famous  6  OOO-acre  iiperatlon  near 
Odebolt  In  Sac  County,  now  known  as  .Shln- 
rone  Fiirms  Until  recently  It  was  the  l^kln 
Kanch  and  l>efore  that  was  the  .Adam.-!  Kanch 

The  chief  dllTerence  between  the  Odebolt 
■'ranch'  nnd  the  Cnilgmlles  property  is  that 
the  CHIebolt  property  Is  In  one  tract,  while 
the  Mlxsouri.in's  land  is  scattered  across 
three  counties  of  southern  Iowa 

Folks  here  In  general  express  concern 
about  the  future  and  wonder  about  the 
thlnics  tAklng  place  in  their  farming  com- 
mon i  r  y 

Many  know  that  there  has  been  a  subetan- 
tial  nvltfratlon  away  from  the  l.md  during 
the  pas'.  20  vears  In  li»47  there  were  1  8'29 
farnrLs  in  Wayne  County;  today,  there  .ire 
atxjut  646  fewer  farms  in  that  county. 

In  lather  words,  there  has  been  an  average 
ot  JO  farm  lamlllea  leaving  the  land  ^in- 
nually  m  Wayne  Cv)unty  during  the  ptvsl 
two  decades 

The  farm  )A>puUtlon  In  Waviie  County  vias 
5.757  in  1947,  today  It  Ls  3  528 

Wayne  County  is  not  unique  Ln  the  loss 
of  f.irms  and  farm  population.  Annually 
anywhere  from  3.000  to  6.000  farm  families 
in  Iowa  call  i;  quiu  for  vonouji  reasons  and 
leave  Uit  land 

Into  this  out-mlgrat^on  picture  last  fall 
filtered  the  Missouri  buyer. 

The  .-^ale  of  this  laxge  amount  of  land 
brings  forth  ready  comments  from  Uumeston 
citizens. 

■  This  is  pretty  tough  competition  for  the 
young  farmer  -who  has  a  hard  time  picking 
up  land  anyway,  lald  Leitcr  Kagan,  Humee- 
ton  implrmciit  dealer 

"Besides,  people  are  leaving  the  farm  f:vst 
••aoufcch  because  ot  low  farm  income  without 
someone  comiru;  in  and  trying  to  nu>nopollze 
the  land 

Two  hank  jtncers  in  Humeston  also  com- 
mented on  the  purchases 

This  won't  do  either  the  town  or  the  bank 
much  i;ood  "  said  C.Ien  Oreenlee  ol  the  ClU- 
irens  Suie   Bank 

We're  .itraid  that  all  of  the  buying  of 
supply  it?ms  will  be  done  centrally,  and  that 
our  local  merchants  will  be  Ictt  out."  said 
A  K.  Jennuon.  also  an  officer  In  the  Humes- 
ton  bank 

'They've  i:ot  >«ml-trucks  coming  in  here 
loaded  with  fertilizer."  said  one  business- 
man who  declined  to  be  Identified,  "I  ques- 
tion whether  tni»  guy  will  buy  anything 
locally  •• 

The  flrsl  man  to  sell  his  farm  to  the  Mis- 
souri buyer  last  October  was  Daryl  Carter, 
57,  of  Humeston  Carter's  320-;M-re  farm  had 
been  listed  for  fale  for  two  yetirs,  .■'ccording 
to  M    F   Latham.  Humeston  realtor 

I  didn't  have  any  idea  of  what  was  going 
to  follow."  sild  Carter 

He  had  planned,  hovi'evcr.  to  spend  more 
time  In  a  reed  corn  and  insurance  bu.sincss 
that  he  had  developed.  Also  he  and  his  wite 
plan  to  bund  a  new  home  in  Humeston 

Carter  had  fumed  the  3J0-acr«  unit  for 
37  years    rusing  crops  and   livest«.>ck. 

Lalhnm.  the  farm  realtor,  provided  in- 
formation about  Uie  Carter  larm  sale  as 
well  as  12  other  >ftles  made  to  the  Mtssourlan. 
Loth.im  operates  Agri-Business  Associates. 
»h;ch  specializes  m  farm  real  estate  and 
farm    mnn  igement   pursuits. 
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Here  is  Latham's  own  schedule  beginning 
Oct     9 

aao-acre  farm  sold  by  Daryl  Carter  of 
Humeston 

:380-iicre  farm  sold  by  Warren  Exley  of 
Humeston  who  plans  to  curtail  hlB  farm- 
ing pfforw  and  will  operate  about  280  acres 
he   has   left 

240-acre  f.irm  sold  by  Harold  Rood,  who 
Is  thinking  about  retiring  from  the  farm 
and    may    live    In    Hume8t<^>n 

9f)0-ncre  fami  .sold  by  Charles  .Shlvvers  of 
Corydon,    a    farmer    and    firm    inventor 

167- acre  farm  owned  by  Roy  Johnson,  an 
absentee  landlord  tri>m  Corwlth  in  north 
central   luwa 

720  acres  In  two  f.irms  sold  by  James 
Wooslpy  of  Garden  Orove  a  former  Illinois 
firmer  who  has  rented  back  the  l.ind  and 
who  will  act  as  a  f.irm  manager  fur  the 
Missouri    owner 

U40-acre  farm  owned  by  Eric  Olson  of 
Garden  Orove  who  according  to  Latham  Is 
thinking    about    retirement 

IGO-acre  f  irm  owned  by  I.  C  Cantwell  a 
former  career  nillll-iry  man  who  lives  near 
Garden   Orove   but   now   lives   In   California 

9  34-iicre  f.irm  (in  Luciis  County  i  owned  by 
Bailey   Bros    of   Leeton.   Mo. 

760-acre  farm  in  Decatur  County  owned 
liy  Paul  J  Kelly  of  Brltt  and  his  brother. 
Joseph    H     Kelly, 

140-acre  farm  owned  by  Vernon  Murks  of 
Lucas. 

loO-acre  larm  owned  by  Boyce  Estjite  of 
Humeston. 

In  total  these  13  farms  amount  to  nearly 
6.000  acres  of  land  or  about  the  s.uiie  size 
as    Shlnrone    Farms    at    Odebolt. 

Other  realtors  sold  about  4,000  ncres  of 
land   In  this  area  to  C^algmlles 

The  purchases  from  one  realtor  alone 
amounted  to  about  *I  million  worth  of  Iowa 
farm    land 

Latham  said  that  the  land  was  purchased 
on  a  contract  basis,  with  25  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  over 
a  10-year  period. 

Latham  said  that  the  farm  land  sold  in 
a  range  of  from  $100  to  »4O0  an  acre 

By  comparison,  the  Iowa  State  University 
annual  survey  of  land  prices  Indicated  that 
in  November.  1967.  the  average  price  of 
"southern  pasture  land  "  was  $244  an  acre, 
up  .$19  in  acre  from  price  levels  of  a  year 
earlier 

The  Missouri  buyer  bought  all  kinds  of 
land— flat  row  crop  fields  and  roueh.  hilly 
pr  'Und.    pasture    land   and    wooded   land 

Virtually  all  of  the  hind  Is  being  farmed 
by  tenants.  One  of  the  tenants  Is  James 
Wo<.isley.  34.  who  .ilso  Is  acting  as  farm 
manager 

Woosley  sold  720  acres  to  the  Mlssourian, 
OS  well  as  375  acres  to  another  family  He 
and  his  brother.  William.  29,  will  conduct 
a.^arming  operation  on  a  total  of  3.700  acres. 

They  will  have  the  aid  of  one  firm  em- 
ploye. Gary  Thomas,  and  part-time  help 
during  the  busy  seasons. 

The  Wocsleys  originally  farmed  In  Illinois. 

"This  Is  good  5and  Ui  here,'"  said  James 
Woosley.  "It  responds  good  to  fertilizer.  If 
yiu  lake  care  ot  It,  it's  going  to  give  you  a 
good  return. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  have  been  selling 
southern  Iowa  short.  ' 

One  of  the  reasons  for  his  appreciation  cf 
the  land  in  this  area  Is  the  fact  that  l'>r  a 
couple  of  years  his  brother.  William,  has  won 
the  county  corn-growing  contest.  One  year 
he  harvested  157  bushels  of  corn  per  acre; 
last  year.  I'ls  official  yield  was  Isu  bushels. 

Woosley  said  that  the  new  owner  plans  to 
raise  a  lot  of  corn,  prub  out  trees  und  fence- 
lines  with  bulldozers  to  make  the  land  till- 
able In  these  areas  .Mso.  he  Indicated  that 
much  of  the  land  would  be  seeded  down  to 
grasses,  and  a  livestock  operation  started. 

Latham   pointed  out  that  the  Missounan 
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has  rtin  a  beef  cow  herd  on  his  land  near 
Rich  Hill,  Mo  .  raising  Angus,  Hereford. 
Charolals  and  Santa  Gertrudls  cattle. 

Latham  a  former  teacher  and  vocational 
agriculture  Instructor,  feels  much  like  Wooa- 
lev  about  the  southern  Iowa  farm  land. 

"The  potential  growth  Is  bigger  in  thU 
.irea  than  In  anv  urea  1  know."  said  Latham. 
■  Where  land  sells  for  $600  an  acre  or  more 
in  north  central  L.wa  generally  the  top  price 
here  Is  $350  an  acre  And  I  know  they  can't 
r.ilse  two  bushels  of  corn  lor  every  bushel 
wp  r.ilse  down  here  " 

Latham  admits  that  fnere  has  been  crit- 
icism of  his  role  In  selling  nearly  6  000  acres 
to  the  Missouri  buyer.  But  he  points  out 
that  also  Involved  in  the  sales  were  Alvln  R. 
Reynolds,  a  Chilllcothe,  Mo  ,  realtor  and  Wll- 
h.ini  J  Carter,  a  farm  specialist  with  the  Na- 
tional Bank  \  Trust  Co    of  Charlton, 

If  we  hadn't  sold  the  land  to  him.  some- 
one else  would  have   "  added  Latham. 

The  Humeston  realtor  doesn"t  believe  that 
the  Mtssourlan  is  tied  In  with  a  farm  corp- 
oration, or  that  he  Intends  to  set  up  a 
corporate  f.irm.  or  a  farm  conglomerate. 

"He  had  the  money  find  the  desire  to  buy 
and  he  loel.s  the  same  way  about  the  great 
potential  f  .r  his  country  that  I  and  others 
do."  he  said 

"nils  area  can  raise  pood  crops.  And  there 
Is  a  great  avenue  wide  open  here  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cood  livo.stock  industry, 
c.ittle  feeding,  cattle  raising,  hog  production 
and  so  on. 

"This  pi.itcntlal  figures  into  what's  hap- 
penlne  here  now" 

But  the  Missounan.  Craigmiles.  did  sell 
l.ind  to  a  relatively  new.  large  Kansas  City. 
Mo  .  f.irm  corporation  And  money  from  this 
land  sale  was  used  by  him  to  make  his  pur- 
cha.sc  of  tlie  Iowa  f.irms. 


Double  Standard:  U.S.  Style 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
until  dozens  of  patriotic  organizations 
throughout  this  Nation  began  to  alert 
the  American  i)eople  to  the  dangers  of 
the  Socialist-Communist  ascendency  to 
power  in  this  countr>',  that  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Communist  international  con- 
spiracy decided  that  it  was  high  time  to 
destroy  the  anti-Communists.  To  this 
end.  they  called  a  meeting  in  Moscow, 
which  was  attended  by  80  Communist 
organizations  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  delegates  to  this  meeting  were  in- 
structed to  return  to  their  respective 
countries  and  begin  a  massive  program 
to  destroy  all  anti-Communists.  Gus 
Hall,  president  of  the  Commimist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  returned  from  Moscow  and  in- 
augurated that  piotiram  of  destruction. 
The  first  to  feel  the  ax  was  General 
Walker,  who  was  indoctrinating  his 
troops  so  that  they  would  recognize  the 
dangers  of  communism  as  a  conspiracy 
and  so  that  they  would  not  be  brain- 
washed as  they  were  in  Korea.  For  this 
bit  of  patriotism  he  was  dismissed,  de- 
i^raded,  demoted,  and  deprived  of  his 
rights  under  the  Constitution. 

This  served  only  to  accelerate  and 
intensify  the  work  of  patriotic  anti- 
Communist  organizations.  The  adminis- 
tration was  frantic  because  the  New 
Frontier  was  being  equated  with  social- 
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ism  and  socialism  with  communism,  and 
something  had  to  be  done.  Who  was  to 
do  it?  None  other  than  Walter  and  Vic- 
tor Reuther,  who  came  to  Washington  in 
the  fall  of  1961  and  had  a  strategy  con- 
ference.    At     this     conference     Walter 
Reuther  promised  to  write  a  memoran- 
dum for  Attorney  Genera'  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. That  memo  was  a  24-page  blue- 
print for   the  destruction   of  the   anti- 
Communists.    Tlie    memo    was    actually 
written   by   "Victor   Reuther,    whom   you 
remember  as  being  the  Soviet  devotee, 
who  in  his  earlier  days  spent  some  time 
111  Russia  writing  glowing  reports  on  the 
Soviet     socialist     program,     and     in     a 
moment  of  reverie  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
colleagues   in   America   urging   them   to 
"keep  up  the  fipht  for  a  Soviet  America." 
This  man,  then  became  the  chief  adviser 
to    the   administration   on   liow    to   deal 
with  the  anti-Communists.  In  his  note, 
which  accompanied  the  memo,  he  said: 
We    are    hopeful    that    this    memorandum 
may  have  some  value  to  you  In  focusing  at- 
tention upon  possible  administration  policies 
and  pr.>grams  to  combat  the  r.idical  right. 

Now  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
"radical  right'  refers  to  any  and  all 
patriotic  organizations  which  stand  op- 
posed to  the  Socialist-Communist  doc- 
trine as  set  forth  m  the  Communist 
manifesto  of  1848  and  restated  by  the 
Moscow  Communist  Convention  in  1960. 
That,  of  course,  means  you  as  well  as  me. 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  many  years  ago: 
LLberty  cannot  exist  where  government 
r.ikes  care  of  the  people,  but  it  can  c^nly 
thrive  where  liie  people  take  tare  ol  the 
government. 

He  might  just  as  well  have  spelled  it 
out  more  clearly  by  .saying  that  liberty 
and  socialism  cannot  coexist,  that  they 
are  incompatible  and  only  one  can  sur- 
vive. In  1937.  Pope  Pius  XI  asked  a 
searching  question: 

How  If  it  possible  that  such  a  system  long 
since  rejected  Ecientifically  and  now  proved 
erroneous  by  experience,  how  Is  it.  we  ask. 
that  such  :i  system  could  ."-pread  so  rapidly 
in  all  parts  of  the  world? 
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If  Pope  Pius  XI  was  shocked  in  1937, 
what  would  he  say  today  after  seeing  an 
additional  7,50  million  human  beings 
swept  behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  Pope 
Pius  XI  also  said  in  1931  that  the  Social- 
ist state  cannot  exist  without  an  obvi- 
ously excessive  use  of  force.  We  are  see- 
ing that  excessive  use  of  force  not  only 
in  the  Communist  countries,  such  as 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Cuba,  but 
also  in  our  own  country. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Reuther  brothers  to  be  used 
for  your  own  destruction.  The  first  rec- 
ommendation was: 

The  radical  right  inside  t'ne  Armed  Forces 
poses  an  immediate  and  special  problem  re- 
quiring  immediate   and   .special   measures. 


Under  this  heading,  he  recommended 
that  Secretary  McNamara  investigate  the 
extent  of  the  radical  right  in  the  mili- 
tary. The  memorandimi  claimed  that  it 
was  widespread  pressure  from  rightwing 
generals  and  admirals  in  the  Pentagon 
which  brought  about  the  recall  of  Gen. 
James  Van  Fleet  to  active  duty.  What 
was  wrong  with  General  Van  Fleet? 
Simply  this,  he  was  a  member  of  the 


board  of  For  America,  he  endorsed  the 
Florida  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies, 
and  he  was  on  the  board  of  advisers  of 
H.  L.  Hunt's  Life  Lines.  The  memoran- 
dum complained  that  all  that  Van  Fleet 
accomplished  was  to  embarrass  Adlai 
Steven.son  by  saying  that  Stevenson  was 
to  blame  for  the  U.S.  failure  to  provide 
air  support  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  inva.sion 
and  that  General  Van  Fleet  would  have 
fired  Stevenson.  Had  I  been  President, 
I  would  not  have  lired  Adlai  Stevenson 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  would  never 
have  hired  him  in  the  first  place. 

The  No  2  complaint  in  tlic  Reuther 
memorandum  was  that  the  Attorney 
Gi'iierals  list  of  subver.sivp  orpanizatior.s 
is  Unding  aid  and  comfoia  to  the  radical 
ripht — that's  you.  The  memo  goes  on  to 
state : 

Although  the  r.idical  ripht  poses  a  lar 
(greater  danger  to  the  success  of  this  country 
ill  us  battle  ag.iinsl  international  commu- 
nism than  docs  the  domestic  Communist 
mcement.  the  latter  has  been  branded  suh- 
MTsive  by  the  Oovernment  and  ihe  ii.nncr 
I  radical   r;pht  i    has  not 

The  memo  t;oes  on  to  state: 
The  list  tcKlay  is  almost  like  a  Oood  House- 
keeping seal  for  the  r.idical  right  and  a,i  l.iiig 
as  It  exists  i  indicating  it  should  he  abol- 
ished i  it  should  not  remain  one  sided  and 
I)ennittcd  t- 1  "Aork  m  l.ivor  ol  the  r.Ldic.ii 
right. 

It  i.--  interesting  to  note  that  the  adjec- 
tive "radical"  i/recedes  any  mention  of 
"right."  You  see.  radicalism  has  always 
been  an  offensive  word  to  the  American 
I)eo))!e.  and.  if  the  brothers  Reuther  can 
implant  the  word  ""radical"'  in  connection 
w"ith  conservatism  or  liphtwmg  move- 
ments. It  would  iirove  destructive. 

Tlic  memo  eontmues: 

I-.  might  be  advisable  lor  the  .Attorney 
C.cneral  to  announce  at  this  time  that  he  is 
L'oin.?  to  investigate  one  or  more  of  these 
(jrganiz.aions  with  a  view  ol  determining 
whether  charges  '.vill  be  hied  and  hearings 
held  on  the  question  oJ  listing  one  or  more 
ol  these  organizations.  The  mere  act  of  mdi- 
c.iting  thai  .tU  mvesupation  will  be  made 
will  certainly  bring  home  w  many  peopli' 
something  thev  have  never  considered— the 
subversive  character  of  these  organiz;itions 
and  the  similarity  to  listed  prou[«  on  tne 
lelt. 

Now  that  i.s  really  .something'.  Many  of 
these  ori:anizations  to  which  Reuther  re- 
fers have  requested  an  investigation,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  one  Ls  held  there 
wiW  be  no  witness  who  will  take  the  liflh 
amendment. 

One  specific  proposal  in  the  memo  was 
that  FBI  a^iems  infiltrate  ultracunserva- 
tive  organizations  to  determine  whether 
they  sliould  be  classified  a,s  subversive  or 
not.  My  dear  friends,  the  FBI  does  not 
have  to  infiltrate  the.se  organizations. 
They  have  an  open  invitation  to  join  v.  Hh 
any  of  them. 

The  third  suggestion  was: 

The  flow  ol  big  money  i  j  the  r.,d;cal  r.glit 
should  be  d.-.mrned  to  tiie  extent  jvjssible. 


You  .sliould  note  that  the  word 
"dammed"  is  .spelled  with  two  m's  al- 
though their  direct  intent  was  to  spell 
it  the  other  way  The  i^roposal  further 
stated : 

As  *unds  are  a  Mjurce  ol  p>o"Aer  to  t:ie 
r.idical  right,  action  to  dam  up  these  funds 
may  be  the  qoickest  way  to  turn  the  tide 
now   running  in   their  favor. 
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At  least  that  Ls  an  admission  never 
before  heard,  that  the  tide  is  running 
m  our  favor  The  memo  suggested  that 
tax  exemptions  be  carefully  checked  and 
that  the  list  of  major  donors  to  the  far 
rishi  be  made  public  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  ComniisMoii  check 
radio  And  television  .station.s  carITi^^' 
xar-propaganda.  but  lLsiin«  their  pro- 
grams as  reliKious  news  analysis,  or  pub- 
lic service  and  that  the  proKram.  Know 
Your  Enemy  ■  emanating  I:om  Washing- 
ton would  be  A  -'ood  place  to  start 

Incidentally.  immediat<?ly  aft^r  the 
memo  was  circulated  the  income  tax 
reports  of  Walter  Knott  of  Knotts  Berry 
Farm,  one  of  the  greatest  exp«Tnent,s  of 
free  enteriin.se.  and  a  true  patriot,  were 
examined  and  he  wa.s  found  liable  for 
deductions  which  he  had  taken  m  con- 
tributions to  support  the  California  FYee 
Entt'rprLse  Association  It  is  amazing 
how  easy  it  is  to  deduct  money  for  con- 
tributions to  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
and  other  IHtwmg  or^'anizations  which 
support  the -socialistic  Communist  ideol- 
oiiiy.  but  when  you  attempt  to  educate 
people  on  the  free-enterprise  capitali.stic 
system,  you  are  then  dispensing  polit- 
ical propat^anda  When  "ou  consider 
the  massive  political  rrf'pacanda  spewed 
forth  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  Rural  Electrification  out- 
fit, and  e\fn  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  tlie  double  standard  becomes 
so  apparent  that  a  .schoolchild  would 
recognize  it. 

Skipping  one  recommendation.  I  1:0  to 
the  fifth,  which  was: 

The  domestic  Connmunlst  problems  -slioold 
be  put  Into  proper  perspective  '.or  the  .\mer- 
Ican  people  thus  exposing  the  basic  tMl»cy 
of  the  radical  right. 

What  we  are  doing  here  tonight  is 
putting  the  domestic  Communist  prob- 
lem in  Its  proper  perspective  lor  the 
American  peop'e.  and  in  .so  doing  we  are 
not  exposin*,'  any  basic  fallacy  of  the 
conservative  rv^M. 

Now  we  come  to  the  real  "meat  and 
potatoes  '  jf  what  seems  to  be  botheniiK 
tlie  liberals,  and  that  is  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI,  J  Edgar  Hoover,  ex- 
a^.;erates  the  domestic  Communist  men- 
ace at  every  turn,  and  contributes  to  the 
public  s  frame  of  mmd  upon  which  Che 
radical  right  feeds.  '  The  memo  further 
charges  that  Assistant  Attorney  General 
J  Walter  Yeagley.  who  continues  in 
ch.aiue  of  interr.al  security  matters,  has 
always  maximized  the  domestic  Com- 
munist menace.  j 

The  memo  continues :  | 

There  Is  no  need  o(  a  further  eff'.)rt  to 
drimatize  the  Communist  issue,  the  ne«d 
now  IS  to  rem  In  those  who  have  created 
the  unreasoned  leaf  ol  the  domestic  Com- 
munist movement  >n  the  minds  -if  American 
people  .ind  to  slowly  develop  a  more  rational 
.itti.ude  tow.ird  the  strength  of  this  move- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  the  rational  attitude 
whl:h  the  pseudoliberals  want  is  that  we 
should  appease  and  even  embrace  the 
i:iternational  Communist  menace  The 
memo  suggests  that  it  wuuld  not  be  well 
to  forbid  dissenting  officials  from  ex- 
pressing a  contrary  view  for  fear  of  the 
charuie  that  the  adnumstrat.on  was  at- 
temptmij  to  muzzle  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  i)ut 
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that  any  effort  to  take  a  nKjre  realistic 
view  by  the  leaders  of  this  lidminLstra- 
tion  would  probably  cause  mofit  of  the 
administration  otHcials  to  fall  in  line, 
and  even  some  legislat<)rs  might  be  af- 
fected thereby." 

I'hls.  then,  is  the  key  to  the  recent 
attacks  uiKin  our  patriotic  con.servatlsm 
by  some  Members  of  the  U  S  Senate  and 
.some  Members  of  the  House,  and.  if  you 
will  read  these  attacks  appearing  in  the 
Congressional  RrioRn.  you  will  be 
ama/i-d  to  see  how  closely  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  substance  and  the  language 
used  in  the  114- pat: e  memo  of  Victor 
Hi'Uther 

Thf  authors  of  the  book.  The  Far 
RiL'ht,  ■  Donald  Janson  and  Bernard  Eis- 
mann.  .state: 

\'o  r.rrmiil  iirtlon  was  Uiken  nn  the  sug- 
KOKCons  although  the  document  was  read 
by  key  members  of  the  administration  and 
circulated    to    sympathetic    Congressmen. 

With  that  stat*ment  I  completely  dis- 
airree  for  sympathetic  Coni.rres.smen  and 
Senators  have  been  following  the  direc- 
tions of  this  memorandum,  and  many 
TV  and  radio  station  licenses  are  being 
withheld  These  charges  by  sympathetic 
Congressmen  are  replete  with  the  charge 
of  guilt  by  association  and  similar  tech- 
niques, and  anyone  who  dlsaurees  with 
these  .so-called  svmpathetic  Congress- 
men becomes  anti-Semitic.  anti-Negro, 
and  IS  charged  with  being  a  greater 
menace  to  American  societv  than  is  the 
domestic  Commuiust  establishment. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
third  suggestion  m  the  Reuther  memo- 
randum ; 

The  flow  .)f  big  money  to  the  radical  right 
should    be   dammed    to   the   extent   possible. 

The  implementation  of  this  recom- 
mendation began  shortly  after  it  was 
issued,  and  actions  were  commenced  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  elimi- 
nate the  tax  exemption  for  most  or  all 
of  the  active  conservative  organizations 
throughout  the  country  Tlie  next  step 
was  initiated  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  to  curtail  the 
broadcasting  privileges  of  conservative 
and  patriotic  people,  such  as  Dr  Carl 
Mclntire  and  the  Reverend  Billy  James 
Har'Ms 

At  no  time  was  there  any  effort  to  re- 
move the  tax  exemption  of  the  liberal. 
Socialist  foundations,  which  far  out- 
number the  patriotic  and  con.servative 
institutions  This  is  a  double  standard 
which  should  not  be  countenanced  by 
this  Republic. 

I  am  including  herewith  a  recent 
statement  by  Dr.  Hargis  on  this  subject: 

Twenty  years  ago.  Dr  BUly  James  Hargis 
began  Christian  Crusade.  In  a  very  real 
seiise.  It  was  a  "pulpit"  from  which  he  could 
tell  lUs  story  to  the  people  aljout  whit  was 
happening  to  Uie  churches  and  to  the  na- 
tion 

On  March  12.  1953.  the  U  .S  Treasury  De- 
partment recognized  the  ministry  of  Chris- 
tian Crusade  In  a  ruling  letter  which  granted 
tax  exemption  This  meant,  of  cOurse,  gifts 
to  the  religious,  non-profit  organization  were 
tax  deductible,  and  the  organization  would 
incur  no  liability  in  the  matter  of  social 
security  taxes. 

On  September  22.  1966.  the  Treasury  De- 
partment completely  reversed  Itself  and 
arbitrariiy    revoked    Ihla    tax-exempt   status, 
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allegedly  <>n  the  grounds  Christian  Crusade 
la  not  operating  iis  a  religious  or  educa- 
tl'iial  institution  and  t.s  Influencing  leglsla- 
Uon  and   intervening  m   poliileiil   tampalgn.s 

During  these  years.  t>etween  1953  and  1966. 
the  content  and  vigor  of  the  message  pro- 
clalnie<l  by  Billy  J.inies  H.trgls  have  remalncft 
unchnnged  He  has  tjeen  uncompromising  111 
his  expLwure  of  and  opposition  to  religious 
aposta-sy  and  gotiless  communism  Conse- 
quently, lie  is  either  loyally  supjxirted  or  bit- 
terly attacked. 

But.  not  until  Immediately  after  the  elec- 
tions iif  1964.  when  the  Intern. il  Hevcnue 
Service  made  Its  first  threat,  has  any  agency 
of  government  sought  l<>  int*rfer  with  his 
right  as  a  crusading  evangelist  to  express  his 
convlcUc>ns  and  to  s|>«ik  out  tearles.sly  for 
Christ  and  against  comnniiilsm 

Why  the  change''  Tlie  true  story  has  never 
t>een  told  to  the  public  at  I.irge  in  the  press 
or  rommuiilcnlloiis  media  For  this  reason, 
the  .sta.f  of  Christian  Crusjide  hiu>  [irepared 
this  inessiige,  setting  forth  the  facts  simply 
and  concisely,  and  hoping  It  will  receive  wide 
public  distribution. 

Two  things  esp)eclally  are  worthy  of  ex- 
planation and  public  attention  1  1  1  The  real 
intluence  behind  the  government's  action 
against  Christian  Crusade,  and  (2 1  the  un- 
just treatment  Christian  Crusade  has  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  'f  the  Intern.il  Revenue 
t>orvlce 

On  December  10.  19t51.  Walter  Reuther  de- 
livered his  Infamous  Reuther  Memorandum 
to  the  Justice  Department,  a  twenty-four- 
page  blueprint  for  action  against  antl-Com- 
munlsts  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  On  pages  20  and  2\.  Reuther  Sug- 
gested that  Christian  Crusade  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  revoking  Its  lax-exempt  status. 
(Copies  of  the  Reuther  Memorandum  are 
available  for  50  cents  by  writing  Chrl.stlan 
Crusade  Publications.  P  O.  Box  977.  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  74102  1 

Within  a  period  "f  time  after  the  memo- 
randum was  dispatched  to  all  high  .Adminis- 
tration otllclals  and.  in  fact,  became  policy, 
this  organization  has  been  .subjected  to 
threats,  intimidations  and  harassment,  re- 
sulting l.nally  in  the  actual  revocation  of  its 
tax  exemption  effective  October  10.  1966. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  IRS  made  its 
irbitrary  decision  are  utterly  false  .ind  un- 
founded Christian  Crusade  its  an  organiza- 
tion has  never,  directly  or  Indirectly,  inter- 
vened on  the  part  of  any  political  candidate. 
It  does,  however,  as  a  matter  of  Christian 
principle,  support  amendments  for  voluntary 
prayer  and  Bib'.o  reading  in  the  schools,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  sense  of  lobbying  or  poli- 
ticking. 

Obviously,  a  double  standard  exists  in  the 
matter  of  tax  exemption  Any  number  of  left- 
wing  organizations  actively  support  <ir  de- 
nounce political  candidates  and  maintain 
lobbyists  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
iryluenclng  legislation— all  the  while  enjoy- 
ing a  tax-exempt  status. 

In  Its  treatment  of  Christian  Crusade,  the 
IRS  has  acted  in  a  manner,  characterized  by 
one  .American.  ;is  a  law  unto  it.self  "  You 
mav  recall  the  aftlcle,  "Tyranny  in  the  In- 
tcrnaJ  Revenue  Service."  in  Reader's  Digest 
of  .August.  1967 

In  January,  1968.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  russessed  Christian  Crusade  for  pay- 
ment of  social  security  taxes  retroactive  from 
1961  through  1965— an  unheard  of  action. 
Remember,  during  these  years,  we  operated 
as  a  tax-exempt  organization  by  authority 
of  the  US  Treasury  Department  Itself  with 
the  assurance  in  its  own  words  we  were  not 
liable  for  social  security  taxes.  This  assess- 
ment, with  interest  and  penalties,  amounted 
to  $61  691  70. 

Put  yourself  In  our  place  for  a  moment. 
What  would  it  do  to  you  as  an  Individual  or 
to  your  busine.ss  if  ail  contributions  you  have 
made  in  the  List  ten  years  to  your  church  or 
charitable  organizations  should  become  tax- 
able on  a  retroactive  basis? 
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Can  the  IRS  make  this  action  against 
Christian  Crusade  stick?  IRS  officials  doubt  it 
themselves  (so  we  have  been  informed  by  our 
attorneys) . 

One  of  our  tax  accountants,  who  worked 
for  years  as  an  employee  of  the  IRS,  told  us 
that  in  the  case  of  Christi,tn  Crusade,  the 
IRS  is  moving  more  rapidly  than  It  did  In 
any  ciise  during  his  entire  employment.  Much 
of  the  information  on  assessments  and  pen- 
alties has  been  handled  by  long  distance 
telephone  l>etween  IRS  offices  Instead  of  the 
usual  exchange  of  mall.  It  did  not  allow 
Christian  Crusade  the  usual  ten  days  to  pay 
the  assessment,  but  demanded  Immediate 
payment  It  did  not  grant  the  customary 
lM*.tponement  of  an  appeals  hearing  (which 
often  amounts  to  weeks  or  months)  when 
such  postponements  are  requested.  Attor- 
neys for  Christian  Crusade  were  allowed  only 
a  two-day  ixjetjwnement. 

Through  i>ersistence.  our  attorneys  have 
unearthed  another  ominous  development — 
more  than  sixty-eight  Christian.  antl-Com- 
munlst  leaders  and  prominent  public  figures 
are  beias  Involved  in  the  case  by  the  federal 
govemme>nt  through  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions. What  is  the  purpose?  What  else  but  to 
range  far  and  wide  In  an  attempt  to  harass 
and  intimidate  patriotic  Christian  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  implementing  of  the  Reuther 
Meniorandvim? 

■yoti  may  rest  sissured  that  Dr.  Hargis  and 
Christian  Crusade  will  fight  this  Injustice 
now  and  In  the  months  to  come.  The  point 
Is— it  is  not  our  hght  alone.  The  issue  in 
the  case  of  Christian  Crusade  Is  that  a 
court— eventually  the  Supreme  Court — will 
decide  what  is  "religion  ...  so  that  what 
happens  to  Christian  Crusade  will  conceiv- 
ably affect  all  churches,  all  religious  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  all  Conservatives  and  antl- 
Communlst  causes. 

Because  we  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer, 
freedom  and  Justice,  this  tyranny  will  be 
providentially  overruled  .  .  .  and  we  will 
win. 
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HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  last 
year,  Congress  passed  one  of  the  most 
regressive  social  security  bills  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.  It  was  punitive;  it 
was  restrictive:  and  it  betrayed  the  atti- 
tude that  those  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  on  welfare  should  be  punished  for 
their  inability  to  be  self-sufficient. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  Senate  action 
aimed  at  removing  many  of  the  bill's  de- 
fieiencies  in  this  session.  Unfortunately, 
these  pains  may  be  lost  unless  action  is 
taken  to  turn  this  action  into  law  in  this 
session. 

For  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  doing  very 
much  that  was  positive.  At  best,  these 
amendments  represent  a  short-term  re- 
sp>onse  to  the  problems  of  the  Nation's 
welfare  system. 

Longer  run  solutions  are  needed,  one 
of  which  may  well  be  some  kind  of  guar- 
anteed annual  income,  or  negative  in- 
come tax  arrangement.  A  Presidential 
Commission  now  is  studying  the  matter, 
and  I  eagerly  await  the  results  of  its  en- 
deavors. 

A  recent  article  in  Look  magazine,  "E)o 

We  Owe  People  a  Living?"  by  George  T. 

Harris,  discusses  many  of  the  issues  this 

Nation  will  have  to  face.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  to  the  inclusion  of  his  article  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  to  foru'ard 
the  public  discussion  of  income  mainte- 
nance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  CRT  roH  the  Negative  Income  Tax  Sets 
Up  the  Meanest  Debate  Since  Pkohibi- 
tion:  Do  We  Owe  People  a  Living? 

(By  T.  George  Harris) 
Having  Just  mailed  in  Form  1040.  along 
with  the  skin  off  your  soul,  you  may  get 
sore  at  the  Guaranteed  Income  iGIi  move- 
ment. These  GIs.  not  soldiers,  are  a  strange- 
ly mixed  group  of  liberals.  Negro  mothers, 
conservatives  and  radicals.  They  are  moving 
right  along  to  their  common  goal:  to  make 
Uncle  Sam  give  poor  families  and  their  chil- 
dren cash  enough  to  live  in  moderate  case — 
whether  they  w,ork,  lofif  or  riot.  The  first 
Federal  test  of  GI  Is  now  at  the  start-up 
stage  in  New  Jersey. 

The  notion  is  simple.  Taxes  withheld  from 
our  paychecks  v^ill  slide  straight  through  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  out  again  into  the  mall  as 
Government  Issue  pay  for  any  citizen  who 
happens  to  eat  low  on  the  hog. 

Payouts  will  be  automatic,  not  as  a  welfare 
dole  but  as  a  civil  right  lii-'ured  by  law  The 
hardluck  victim  will  get  no  preference  over 
the  lusty  freeloader  whose  only  social  con- 
tribution is  an  upward  push  on  the  birth- 
rate. 

The  prospect  looks  like  a  victory  for  Robert 
Theobald.  38.  Indla-lx>rn  guru  cf  the  free- 
money  sect.  "Some  form  of  national-pay- 
ments system  Is  coming— that's  no  loncer 
the  issue."  he  says,  with  passion  bristling 
from  both  bars  of  his  mustache.  'My  great- 
est problem  is  that  Americans  have  a  path- 
ological desire  to  toil,  and  we  have  more 
people  who  want  to  toil  than  we  have  oppor- 
tunities (Jobs)  for  toil.  .  .  .  Guaranteed  In- 
come involves  a  total  change  in  the  values 
of  the  society." 

Theobald  preaches  openly,  and  has  for 
years,  against  capitalism's  ancient  habit  of 
requiring  a  man  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  or  the  muscle  of  his  bram. 
"We  must,"  he  insists,  "break  the  link 
between    Job    and    income." 

WThy?  This  socioeconomlst  believes  that 
automation  is  destroying  Jobs  so  fast  that 
government  must  take  over  most  of  the 
money-spreading  duty  from  employers.  Since 
his  prophecies  of  doomsday  unemployment 
have  so  far  proved  false,  he  has  countered, 
like  an  end-of-the-world  preacher,  by  mov- 
ing his  disaster  dates  forward. 

Between  trips  on  the  lecture  circuit.  TTieo- 
bald  beats  out  books  in  Apartment  19H  of 
a  private-housing  project  looking  north  over 
New  York's  Harlem,  Here  lately,  he  has  spied 
another  sign  of  Armageddon  in  the  .^ky: 
credit  cards.  Without  GI.  the  buy-everythinc 
cards  will  bring  on  the  bloodiest  rebellion 
yet  Imagined,  he  tells  me.  because  they  draw 
the  first  clear  and  absolute  line  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not. 

Nor  does  the  worry  stop  with  cash-i>as.sing. 
Theobald  also  toils  over  plans  to  keep  pe'jple 
busy  enough  to  stay  out  of  trouble  once  they 
are  forced  into  well-subsidized  leisure:  "A 
GI  that  is  not  accompanied  by  a  stronc 
thrust  to  provide  meaningful  activity  would 
be  a  disaster." 

It  might  be  restful  to  pause  for  a  para- 
graph while  Theobald's  ideas  cool.  He  con- 
firms the  worst  fears,  and  wildest  dreams. 
aroused  by  income-maintenance  thought. 
His  is  an  original  mind,  and  uncommonly 
provocative,  but  he  sometimes  sees  moun- 
tains that,  on  closer  study,  ore  mounds. 
After  talking  with  him.  you  need  consider- 
able time  to  absorb  a  new,  little-known 
political  fact:  the  GI  notion  is  also  selling 
like  hot  cakes  among  big  businessmen  and 
Republican  bigwigs. 

Detroit's    Arjay    Miller,    vice-chairman    of 
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Ford  Motor  Co  .  has  taken  a  public  sti\nd. 
Other  iiuiustriallsts  and  bankers,  generally 
the  opinion-setters  of  commerce,  have  sur- 
prised me  in  quiet  talks  by  shifting  sharply 
toward  Miller's  view, 

"Five  yeans  ago.  even  three."  mutters  a 
blue-chip  chief,  "this  kind  of  talk  would  have 
gotten  a  man  drummed  out  of  the  private- 
sector  corps," 

Chicago  A;  North  Western  Railway  boss  Ben 
Hcineman.  already  on  record  for  measures 
very  close  to  GI.  is  heading  a  Presidential 
commission  on  income  distribution  "I'm  not 
worried  about  positions  that  might  upset 
convention.-a  wisdom,"  says  Democrat  Heine- 
man.  L.'ist  month,  a  k-;iding  banker  delved 
into  the  Uingle  of  Federal  housing,  decided 
It  might  be  simpler  to  give  jjeople  cash  and 
let  them  find  their  own  homes  in  the  mar- 
ket. Others  see  hope  for  the  poverty  pockets, 
white  and  black,  to  sprout  a  self-service  com- 
mercial sector. 

The  change  in  sentiment  makes  blips  on 
Wa.'hlngums  political  radar.  Richard  Nixon's 
closest  advisers  have  been  urging  him  to  cam- 
paign hard  for  Guaranteed  Income,  taking  it 
aw.iy  from  LBJ.  "For  one  thing."  says  Nixon 
economic  consultant  Pierre  Rmlret.  "it  would 
be  a  strong  stabilizer  against  business  cycles  " 
Wisconsin's  Melvbi  Laird,  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  C-onference.  is  drafting  a 
bill  or  the  subject  Since  liberals  charge  that 
Laird  ".<:tands  at  the  center  of  the  largest  con- 
servative apparatus  in  American  politics."  his 
GI  proposal  will  stir  up  press  dust  when  il 
hits  the  hopper.  It  will  also  notify  both 
parties  that  committee  hearings  and  u  mean 
battle  aren't  far  up  the  road  If  Vietnam  (vf-r 
quits  drawing  the  butterfat  out  of  the  econ- 
omy, a  few  billions  are  apt  to  pet  churned 
into  a  new  kind  of  poor  law. 

Heaven  save  the  John  Blrchers!  Here's  the 
GOP  taking  up  the  same  cause  as  Theobald, 
whose  ambition  is  to  scrub  out  capiUilisms 
l.ibor  system.  Just  as  Mr,  Robert  Welch  says, 
the  Commie  conspiracy  is  brainwashing  us 
for  sure  Even  the  debate  teams  in  US.  col- 
leges are  ualking  GI  this  year.  Worst  of  all, 
P,epublican  leaders  are  being  led  down  this 
strange  path  by  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater's  Presi- 
dential campaign  policy  adviser:  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Clilcago,  chief 
economist  to  the  American  Right, 

Nervous  friends  dearly  liope  tiiat  Professor 
Friedman  is  kidding,  playing  an  impractical 
Joke.  But  he.  a  bouncy  egghead  of  55  and 
not  famous  for  humility,  confesses  that  he 
had  the  idea,  and  published  it.  before  the 
Left  took  it  up.  Indeed,  most  GI's  admit. 
Friedman  invented  the  most  efficient  way 
to  pass  the  cash:  the  Negcitive  Income  Tax. 
Back  m  World  War  II.  while  m  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  economist  Friedman  de- 
cided that  if  Federal  revenue  is  raited  by 
positive  taxes,  then  public  outlays  have  to 
l:>e  thought  of  iis  reverse,  or  negative.  taxes- 
He  believed,  as  a  conservative,  that  voters 
would  l)e  less  spendthrift  if  they  could  see 
where  the  jxjsitive  taxes  came  from  Ut  match 
each  negative  tax.  In  a  series  of  lectures. 
given  in  1956  and  published  in  'C'2.  he  out- 
lined a  beiow-eround  extension  for  the  in- 
come tax  system.  It  would  pipe  money 
directlv.  instantly,  from  the  liigh  and  mid- 
dle brackets  down  to  those  too  poor  to  pay 
"It  gives  help  in  the  form  most  useful 
to  the  individual,  namely,  cash."  lie  wTOte. 

The  .^cheme  would  be  far  less  expensive, 
Friedman  argvied.  than  the  welfare,  public 
housing,  farm  subsidy  and  other  pi-ojects 
being  run  in  the  name  of  the  needy.  His 
figures  showed  that  in  1961.  the  Federal. 
state  and  local  governments  sank  $33  billion 
into  such  efforts,  but  only  one  dollar  in  five 
ever  reached  the  empty  pocket  to  which  it 
■was  addressed.  His  purpose,  then  a  nutty 
notion  to  both  liberals  and  conservatives, 
was  to  replace  inefficient  bureaucracy  with 
a  check-mailing  machine.  The  urgency  of 
the  need  to  ivoid  total  reliance  on  public 
agencies  for  servic's  was  not  to  become  clear 
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unti;  the  advent   )f  Uie  new  strike  era  among 
piiblir  employe** 

Frietlman  also  had  his  eye  on  such  sacred 
but  strubby  cws  an  minimum  wa^fe  He 
foresaw  the  clay  when  the  legal  minimum, 
putting  entry-level  Jobs  out  of  rea<h  of  low- 
skill  workers,  would  consign  millions  to  a 
sub-machine  caste  (The  latest  three-.stage 
t>o(«t  of  the  legal  wage  to  »1  60  has  wlp«d 
out  enough  Jobs  to  nullify  the  efr'.>rtg  of 
Government  and  Industry  In  train  and  hire 
more  Negro  teen-agers  )  PYledman  s  version 
of  OI  would  supplement  low  wages,  draw 
Idle  teen-agers  into  their  first  Jobs  and  un- 
dercut future  demands  for  fast  boosts  In  the 
mlrUmum  w;ige 

And  there  wjur  above  all.  Friedman  .s  pet 
hate  the  harsh  Federal  penalty  on  work  by 
the  ptKir  A  man  or  woman  on  welfare  was 
Uixetl  100  percent,  often  several  hundred,  on 
any  Income  he  earned  Here's  how  If  he 
went  out  and  got  a  low-pay  or  part-time  Job, 
his  welf.Lre  payments  would  be  cut  dollar 
for  dollar  If  the  job  pet«red  out  a^  often 
happened  he  might  not  get  the  payments  re- 
stored for  months  It  was  i  and  Ui  hazardous 
to  try  that  big  Jump  out  of  the  welfare  trap 
A  negative  income  tax.  Prtedman  argued. 
would  let   people  cUmb  out  step   by  step. 

The  thing  bounds  weird  at  first  but  rjnce 
you  get  the  hang  of  It,  nothing  could  t>e 
more  like  horse  sense  Friedman  5  Negative 
Income  Payments — let  s  call  them  .vip  s^are 
to  be  graduated  the  way  our  positive  taxes 
are  Those  who  earn  leaat  will  draw  the 
most,  but  earnings  on  a  Jou  will  not  be  con- 
fiscated dollar  for  dollar 

People  who  earn  nothing  at  all  will  live 
on  a  basic  payment  from  Uncle  3am.  say  be- 
tween »1  500  and  $3,200  a  year  t^)  cover  a 
family  of  four  For  each  dollar  earned  by 
working  the  recipient  will  be  able  to  keep 
50  cents  i  To  put  It  another  way.  It  his  Job 
pay  Is  »40  a  week,  his  Ntp  check  goes  dQwn 
JJO  I  The  pwymen'-s  taper  off  to  nothing  Just 
before  a  worker  moves  up  to  the  wage  level 
where  he  or  she  is  initiated,  like  the  rest 
of  us  into  the  Joys  of  tax-paying  iniiSead 
of  tax- taking  Thus  Improved,  the  dear  old 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  look  like  Dr. 
Dollttles  pushm.-pullyu 

Everyone  would  All  out  the  same  Form 
1040  and  get  the  same  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions." says  Friedman  Some  will  pay 
t.ixes.  and  some  will  be  paid  "  Not  since 
Beardsley  Rum!  Invented  pay-aa-you-go 
withholding  has  a  new  Idea  grabbed  the 
minds  of  so  rruuiy  policy  makers 

Something  was  needed  The  gathering  ra- 
cial storm  in  the  cities  anally  brought  on 
one  of  those  rare  searches  for  new  insight. 
Neither  Frletlman  nor  Theobald  got  much 
attention  when  m  1962  and  1963.  each  pub- 
lished a  nuaranteed-income  proposal  with- 
out knowing  of  the  others  effort  They  lived 
In  different  worlds  of  ideology,  the  Right  and 
the  Left,  I  don  t  even  remember  he.iring  of 
Theobald  until  Ralph  Helsteln.  pre.sldenl  of 
the  United  Packinghouse  Workers,  took  me. 
lu  late  '63  to  a  New  York  luncheon  given 
by  a  small,  informed  band  of  thinking  m  the 
AP1/-CIO  Most.  Including  me.  were  cool  to 
Theobalds  work-l5-passt  plU'h  over  coffee, 
but  Helsteln  saw  the  Income  floor  as  a  Iway 
to  hold  out  hope  "  to  members  of  his  ailto- 
matlon-burt  union 

Collaborating  with  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  Helstein 
soon  Joined  36  academics,  writers  and  ran- 
dom brains  In  signing  a  1964  document 
dubbed  The  Trtpie  Reiolutiun  .\s  btws  of  a 
tough  union,  he  gave  practical  reality  to  an 
otherwise  free-form  group  Their  paper, 
widely  quoted,  pushed  Theobald  and  his  OI 
into  the  national  limelight  Negro  hopes 
raised  by  civil  rights,  it  argued,  would  be 
frustrated  by  the  loss  of  Jobs  through  auto- 
mation and  by  cuts  in  war  production  under 
the  nuclear  standoff 

HeUtem,  round  as  a  dumpling  but  with  a 
very  hard  core,  stayed  way  out  front  in  the 
racial  struggle.  He  had  put  up  seed  m^jney 
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to  help  start  Martin  Luther  King's  .SCLC. 
funded  early  SNCC  projects  and  served  as  a 
direct. .r  .)f  hell-raiser  Saul  .Allnsky's  Indus- 
trial Areas  Foundation  In  the  winter  of 
1964  65  Helsteln  happened  across  .1  c>)py  of 
Contfit  an  eggy  magazine  now  defunct, 
'hat  reprinted  Friedman's  Negative  Income 
Tix    pri'pnsal 

That  :(  It  ■  Helsteln  told  the  Theobald 
group  Thi.s  r.ii'.ser\atlve  has  provided  us 
with  a  way  to  get  guaranteed  income  " 

Others  agreed  or  had  the  notion  serendlpl- 
tously  Soon,  liberals  and  conservatives  alike 
were  touting  NIP's  not  sure  who  was  c<:>n- 
nlng  whom  President  Johnson,  in  signing  the 
1964  tux-cut  bill,  promised  the  next  slice  to 
those  who  need  It  most  '  By  1965  Treasury 
statisticians  were  di'lng  feasibility  numbers 
on  cuts  for  the  lower  brackets  and  pushing 
the  data  on  down  to  cover  negative-tax  pro- 
posals It  was  an  .icademlc  exercise,  of  course, 
since  the  general  public  hud  not  yet  heard 
of  NIP'S,  let  alone  work  up  ,i  hunger  for 
them 

.Meanwhile  the  blg-income  play  came  roll- 
ing out  of  the  Lab<ir  Department.  AsslsUmt 
Secretary  Daniel  Pat"  .Moynlhan,  a  6'5  ' 
leprechaun  trained  in  a  M.mhattan  bar,  flew 
boisterously  buck  from  an  Irishman's  lour 
of  Europe  with  an  entirely  different  scheme 
for  income  maintenance  '  We're  the  only  In- 
dustrial democracy  left  '  he  reported,  "with- 
out a  family,   I'r  children's  allowance  " 

Pr.ance  CaUiida  and  50  other  countries  pay 
per-chlld  sUite  subsidies  to  every  f.xmlly,  rich 
or  poor  The  lamily  allowance,  while  .in  ex- 
pensive and  Ineftlcieni  way  to  aid  the  pix)r 
and  near-poor.  Jibed  with  .Moynihan's  belief 
in  "unities  "'  By  that,  he  meant  programs 
that  build  bridges  of  mutual  interest  (cg. 
money  I  itcross  income  .md  race  divisions.  Two 
out  ot  three  poverty  f.unlUes  .u-e  white,  but 
most  Federal  schemes  ftx-us.  realistically, 
upon  poverty's  concentrated  growth  sector, 
the  ghetto  Moynlhan  wanted  to  make  a  po- 
litical iaJe  based  on  the  needs  of  13  9  million 
Innocent  victims,  poverty  s  children  "Every- 
body knows  that  the  day  after  we  pass  a  fam- 
ily allowance,  '  he  still  believes.  It  wnll  be  the 
most  popular  legislation  on  the  books  "" 

,-io  It  might  But  Moynlhan  made  what  ran 
only  be  called  an  expert's  error  .Author  of 
.1  rem.irkable  study  on  the  sensitive  pride  of 
ethnic  groups,  he  set  up  the  .Administration 
c;Lse  for  fiunily  allowances  in  a  report  that 
offended  the  pride  ot  his  biggest  target  group, 
Negro  fanulles  The  "Moynlhan  Report"  said 
their  society  was  .1  sh.imbles 

Ri.sing  advocates  ol  Black  Power  r.iged  on 
Into  1960  against  both  his  report  and  his 
allowance  President  Johnson,  thus  forced  to 
retreat  t<j  routine  urban  spending,  fell  back 
on  the  barnyard  idiom  Uj  express  his  dismay 
"If  the  niggers  waul  crap."'  he  told  .m  aide, 
"well  give  then»  crap  "' 

.A6  .1  young  man.  the  President  had  seen 
ragged  white  folks  use  New  Deal  agencies  to 
buy  their  homes,  recl.ilm  bankrupt  farms,  set 
up  their  own  electrical  companies  1  bea  co- 
ops i  btxjst  production  v^lth  tertUlzer  and  hy- 
brids, make  homellfe  bearable  and  get  their 
kids  educated  By  comparison,  todays  urban 
programs  are  leftover  scraps  for  the  leftover 
pcxjr  Urban-renewal  bulldozers  destroy  more 
homes  than  they  build  Public  housing  locks 
tenants  into  high-rise  slave  quarters  Pov- 
erty Warriors,  for  all  their  good  intent,  pour 
their  money  lntt>  middle-chiss  professionals, 
urban  experts,  in  the  faint  hope  that  some 
will  trickle  down  to  the  poverty  people  The 
welfare  slate  seems  to  have  turned  the  New 
Deal  upside  down 

Though  allergic  to  any  lessons  Irom  Fried- 
man, many  an  earnest  liberal  has  begun  to 
doubt  .igencles  thiit  once  were  sacrosunct 
Moynihan,  who  fled  Washington  lor  Harvard, 
compares  the  old  system  to  a  plan  for  fatten- 
ing the  sparrows  in  the  street  by  feeding  the 
horses  We  might  :ls  well  admit  that  Gov- 
ernment Is  ,i  disaster  at  distributing  serv- 
ices."  he  says      It  is  rather  good  at  dlstrlb- 
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uting  income  ■■  That's  what  the  Income  tax. 
positive  division    has  been  doing  since   1913 

The  most  s^tvage  attacks  have  l>een'  throA'n 
agaln.st  welfare  itself  mainly  by  those  who 
know  It  best:  its  bosses  and  customers 
Mitchell  Olnsberg.  as  New  York's  welfare 
comnussloner  wrote  of  the  whole  welfare 
establishment  ;is    "bivnfcrupt 

riie  Trouble  centers  In  the  federally  spon- 
sored AFor  .Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  which  .innually  enrolls  thousands 
of  new  clients  (rom  among  Negro  migrants 
to  Northern  ghettos  With  the  onrush  of 
affluence,  all  other  kinds  of  relief  have,  in 
recent  years,  lost  absolute  or  relative  num- 
bers U  S  welfare  costs  have  slid  well  below 
one  percent  of  gri->ss  personal  income 

The  horror  is  In  the  effect  on  people  In- 
tended to  sustain,  AfDC  acts  more  like  puinp- 
prlmrd  leukemia  Set  up  for  mLithers  with- 
t)lil  husbands,  afdc  enforces  a  rule  against 
"a  man  in  the  house  "  So  the  father  who 
earns  too  Utile  or  loses  his  Job.  can  help 
his  farrUly  best  by  bugging  out  If  he  comes 
back,  or  a  jirospectlve  new  husband  is  .seen 
around  the  house   the  money  must  be  cut  off 

You  can  Imagine  the  slum  woman's  nice  at 
caseworkers  who  peep  under  the  bed  ;o<">k- 
Ing  for  men's  underwear  "  afdc  makes  it 
prudent  to  call  your  child  a  bastard  and 
blocks  .1  divorcee's  effort  to  recruit  a  man  to 
head  'he  family  One  m,)ther  of  six.  going 
on  seven,  has  adapted  to  the  official  system. 
She   insists   upon   being  called   "  Miss." 

But  few  adapt  completely,  even  to  the  ban 
against  working,  aiul  a  little  freedom  Is  in 
sight  A  drop  of  Friedman's  negative-tax 
thinking  seeped  thr<iugh  Congress  and  Into 
the  latest  welfare  law  An  afdc  mother  will 
not  get  to  keep  33  percent  of  any  wage  she 
earns  So  the  lowest  Income  group  will  no 
longer  be  taxed  more  than  66  j>ercent  That's 
pnigress  In  the  posuive-tax  brackets  how- 
ever, such  steep  disincentives  are  reserved 
for  the  very  rich  and  enercctic 

The  paradox  is  clear  Our  nation  decided 
long  ago  that  if  we  fall  to  give  people  a 
chance  at  a  productive  role,  then  we  do  uwe 
them  a  living  But  the  dole  reinforces  the 
helplessness  that  trapped  most  recipients 
Into  welfare  Under  its  stern  rules,  only 
those  proud  enough  to  tight  back  are  apt  to 
be   ambitious   enough    to   break   out 

Some  such  spirit  is  now  boiling  up. 
abetted  by  a  pair  of  trouble-loving  white 
radicals,  a  black  chemist  and  squads  of 
formidable  ladles  Richard  Cloward  and 
Frances  Plven,  a  brawny  professor  and  a  chic 
researcher,  operate  in  Harlem  out  of  Colum- 
bia Unlversltys  School  of  Social  Work  They 
discovered  three  years  ago  that  many  of  the 
poor  are  too  timid  to  apply  for  welfare,  and 
those  who  do  are  often  afraid  to  demand  the 
full   amount   due   them   and   their   children. 

Because  of  tin  hi  budgets  m  most  states, 
Cloward  estimated,  welfare  .idministrators 
actually  pay  <:)ut  at>out  half  as  much  money 
nS  the  poor  could  legally  claim  The  budget- 
balancing  techniques  range  from  terror  in 
Mississippi  to  camera-clicking  .spies  in  Wash- 
ington, to  routine  incompetence  In  most 
cities.  The  standjird  tales  of  welf.ire  cheats 
are,  literally,  less  than  half  the  truth. 

Cloward-Plven  laid  out  a  strategy  of 
deliberate  disruption  By  organlzinit  welfare 
clients  to  demand  full  rights  lor  morel  and 
recriut  other  clients,  they  would  overload  the 
welfare  bureaucracy,  break  it  and  bring  on. 
they  hoped,  a  guaranteed  income  This  strat- 
egy c-ould  — and  of  late  seems  likely  to— make 
the  cumbersome  caseworker  system  mere 
c<jstly  thiUi  NIP  will  be 

Searching  for  .1  man  to  put  muscle  Into 
their  plan,  thty  found  Georpe  Wiley,  37,  a 
soft-spoken  giant  who  had  barely  missed 
being  elected  national  clUef  of  CORE  Wiley, 
a  Cornell  Ph  D  ,  used  his  jiersonal  savings 
from  industrial-chemistry  research  to  sLiirt 
NWRO,  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization .Slowly,  at  first  in  New  York  and 
now  In  26  slates,  he  found  the  ghetua  fire- 
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brands.  AFDC  mothers.  More  than  half  the 
APDO  recipients  are  Negro. 

Wiley's  mothers  started  herding  groups  of 
disappointed  claimants  Into  local  welfare 
centers.  They  cited  laws  and  rules  better  than 
caseworkers,  demanded  Instant  action.  "We 
generally  [jack  a  little  lunch,"  says  Mrs. 
Heulah  Sanders,  sturdy  chairman  of  the  New 
York  NWRO.  "If  the  administrator  don't  give 
satisfaction,  we  settle  down  to  spend  the 
im;ht"  Her  city's  welfare  rolls,  doubled  to 
800,000  since  1963.  are  now  rising  faster  than 
ever.  Welfare  officials  tend  to  cave  In,  If  pos- 
sible, before  reporters  arrive,  and  quick  vic- 
tories rouse  the  timid  to  fight. 

Wiley's  big  break  came  last  fall  at  congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  new  welfare  bill.  Sen. 
Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  beset  by  NWRO 
l.idles,  culled  them  "Brood  Mares."  They  put 
the  title  on  like  a  new  hat.  "Well."  said  one, 
"the  Brood  Mares  are  going  to  stampede." 

The  nein'  House  Bill  12080  provided  that  If 
an  AFDC  mother  refuses  to  leave  her  children 
to  attend  Job-training,  caseworkers  have  the 
authority  to  take  away  her  children  and  farm 
them  out  to  foster  homes.  That  pro"vlslon 
helped  convert  private  shame  Into  public 
Indignation.  NWROs  national  membership 
broke  the  6.000  mark.  The  Brood  Mares  In 
many  cities  planned  Mother's  Day  protests 
against  welfare  ofBcps  this  May  12.  signed  up 
with  Martin  Luther  King's  Washington  dem- 
onstrators. The  first  asphalt-roots  organiza- 
tion had  found  its  battle  cry:  "Don't  lake 
our  children  away!"' 

Curiously.  12030,  now  law.  Is  well-intended. 
Ch.ilrman  Wilbur  Mills  ot  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  coauthor  of  the  bill, 
hiis  been  gouging  the  welfare  establishment 
for  years,  trying  to  make  it  help  people  up 
into  self-supporting  Jobs.  He  might  as  well 
try  to  eat  peas  with  a  kitchen  knife.  Social 
workers  make  poor  Job-replacement  experts. 
And.  except  for  the  33  percent  earning  In- 
centive he  wrote  in.  the  new  bill  leans  heavi- 
ly on  brut*  force.  '"Y'es.  it  is  coercive — but 
only  when  the  stale  decides  that  a  person  Is 
an  appropriate  candidate  for  training  and 
work."   Mills   told   the  House. 

There's  the  rub.  To  free-enterpriser  Fried- 
man, state  coercion  Is  the  least  effective  In- 
strument of  a  capitalist  society.  For  one 
thine.  It  works  only  on  scared  subjects,  "We 
are  getting  two  kinds  of  people:  those  who 
are  free,  and  those  who  are  wards  of  the 
state  and  must  do  what  the  slate  says."  says 
Friedman.  'On  the  Negative  Income  Tax. 
some  would  choose  not  to  try.  That  is  part 
of  the  loss  you  take;  but  the  proportion,  I 
believe,  would  be  small  and  would  decline." 

We  will  soon  lind  (lut.  On  a  $4  million  line 
of  credit  from  OEO's  antl-jKiverly  larder, 
800  poor  and  near- poor  In  New  Jersey  are 
being  jilcked  to  receive  the  first  NIP's  for  the 
next  three  years.  The  Ford  Foundation  Is 
petty-cashing  an  txp.ansion  of  the  experi- 
ments, .Squads  of  economists  are  checking 
the  lucky  puinen-pig  people,  eager  to  find 
out  if  the  free  dough  inhibits  whatever  Im- 
pulse they  have  to  work.  Unlike  the  experts. 
I'm  betting  that  the  average  guinea  pig  will 
strive  harder,  not  loss,  and  boost  earned  In- 
come by  15  to  20  percent.  It's  the  post-afflu- 
ent, not  the  never-hnd-its,  who  deliberately 
cop  out  of  the  rat  race.  There's  nothing  like 
the  !:rst  taste  of  money  and  freedom  to  whet 
the    appetite   for   more. 

This  IS  precisely  the  outcome  that  Theo- 
bald fears.  He  feels  betrayed  by  OEO's  "fail- 
ure to  take  advice."  And  therein  lies  the 
Irony  of  the  five-year  debate  over  income 
guarantees.  Theobald's  plan,  meant  to  pull 
people  out  of  Jobs — and  thus,  I  think,  freeze 
them  forever  in  a  lower  caste — has  been 
turned  around  and  fitted  to  the  opposite 
purpose:  luring,  not  forcing,  the  underem- 
ployed into  more  productive  roles  and  better 
lives.  The  Jersey  NIP's  are  even  called  WIP's: 
Wage  Incentive  Payments. 

Prepared  to  follow  up.  Poverty  "Warrior 
Jim  Lyday  of  GEO  has  drafted  a  national 
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proposal  that  will  coet  $2  billion  the  first 
year,  not  the  (6  to  (33  billion  often  talked 
about.  Not  radical,  not  reactionary,  It  would 
simply  replace  AFDC  In  half  the  states,  and 
Inylte  the  other  half  to  add  their  own  NIP 
supplements  to  the  Federal   payment. 

"No.  it's  not  enough  to  meet  the  need." 
admits  Lyday.  "But  It  erodes  the  base  of 
poverty  transfer  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. This  begins  to  make  real  the  promise 
of  America." 

You  may  feel,  as  I  felt  for  years,  that  there 
la  something  Inherently  wrong,  perhaps  dev- 
ilish, about  Federal  guarantee  of  Income. 
This  fear  looks  silly,  however,  when  you  see 
that  we  have  such  an  Income  floor  promised 
In  welfare — and  delivered  In  a  way  that  per- 
verts Its  benign  purpose. 

The  case  for  the  Negative  Income  Tax  is 
compelling.  The  steady  buildup  of  evidence 
as  well  as  argument,  especially  from  the  im- 
placably genial  Dr.  Friedman,  makes  the 
role  of  the  holdout  tedious.  The  Friedman 
NIP  Is  distinctly  different  from  the  rigid 
subsidy  systems  of  the  past  It  weds  i)ubllc 
policy  with  the  flexible  means  of  private 
life,  gives  elbowroom  for  Americans  to  make 
their  own  choices  and  brings  us  all  together — 
none  left  ou1>— for  the  annual  liturgy  around 
Form   1040. 

But  one  reservation  remains.  Tliough  it 
may  breach  the  bureaticrattc  wall  around 
the  ghetto,  an  Income-support  plan  is 
neither  a  revolution  nor  an  all-piirpose  cure 
Without  the  efforts  of  churches,  communi- 
ties and  business,  the  test  of  the  times  will 
be  flunked.  Government  cannot  absolve  the 
larger  society  from  its  direct  duty,  nor  can  a 
subsidy  check  In  the  mall  take  the  place  of 
a  real  Job,  at  a  decent  v.'age,  in  a  .society  that 
will  allow  you  to  make  your  place 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOm.SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1968 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  "«'ho 
liave  vi.sited  Africa  firsthand  seem  far 
more  understanding  and  tolerant  of  the 
problems  of  Africa  than  the  .euidcd  vic- 
tims of  the  egalitarian  theorist. 

In  fact,  most  African  travelers  agree 
that  patience  and  sympathy  are  needed 
far  more  than  threats  and  reprisals — 
that  is,  if  our  forcisin  policy  objective 
is  designed  to  help  rather  than  hinder 
the  people. 

I  include  a  paper  entitled.  "The  Dark 
Continent  Is  in  Need  of  Patience  and 
Sympathy,"  by  Dr,  James  F.  Bishop  of 
Davenport.  Iowa,  giving  his  impres.sions 
of  Africa  following  my  remarks: 

The  Dark  Continent  Is  in  Need  of 

Patience  and  Sympathy 

(By  James  F.  Bishop,  MD  ) 

I  was  privileged  to  join  ::n  American  news- 
papermen's study  mission  1^3  Africa,  this  past 
summer,  because  Mr.  Henry  Hook  a  co-pub- 
lisher of  the  Davenport  Tunes-Democrat,  is  a 
friend  and  neighbor  of  mine.  Another  non- 
newsman  who  attached  himself  to  the  en- 
tourage is  Dr.  Jay  Houlahan.  of  Mason  City. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hook  which  sounded 
so  wistful  that  he  was  invited  to  go.  too. 
There  were  12  in  the  group,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  newspapers  in  Arkansas,  Neb- 
raska, Mississippi,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  and 
Iowa,  and  the  two  Ijwa  medicos  who  repre- 
sented nothing  but  their  own  curiosity. 

We  gathered  in  New  York  City  on  July  21 
for  briefings  by  the  Big  Bwn.nn,  our  tour  dl- 
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rector,  and  by  representatives  of  the  varloti* 
nations  which  we  were  to  visit.  After  Luf- 
thansa had  softened  us  up  by  means  of  a 
farewell  party,  Its  aircraft  lugged  us  over  10 
Frankfort  and  then  on  to  Africa.  It  was  Au- 
gust 10  when  Lufthansa  brought  us  back  up 
across  the  dark  continent  and  over  to  New 
"i'ork  City,  and  there  it  left  u.s  to  co|)c  with 
the  airline  strike  as  best  we  could. 

With  complete  Justice  It  might  be  said  that 
three  weeks  is  hardly  long  enough  to  create 
an  expert  on  the  va-st  and  coniplex  land  that 
Is  Africa  "i'et,  cair  newspaper  .study  ml.ssion 
had  certain  privileges  and  advant.ages  not 
open  to  the  usual  tourist.  We  asked  ques- 
tions, listened  carefully,  and  persistently 
picked  brains  from  Nairobi  to  Cape  Town 
Three  different  types  of  nations  were  there 
for  us  to  see:  the  newly-independent  and 
blivck  controlled  Kenya  ioid  Zambia,  a  rem- 
nant of  a  colonial  empire  in  Moziunbique, 
and  two  nations  governed  by  while  minori- 
ties Rhodesia  and  the  Republic  of  South 
.•\frica.  In  each,  citizens  and  officials  alike 
tried,  with  apparent  .sincerity,  to  an.swer  our 
(iuestions  and  help  us  to  know  the  formi- 
dable problems  which  beset  them  Tlicre 
was,  in  each  country,  an  almost  desperate 
anxiety  U)  be  understood. 

Our  lime  in  Kenya  was  short,  becjjuse  of 
a  mixup  in  airline  reservations.  We  did. 
tho\igh.  tour  Nairobi,  its  capital  and  watched 
its  black  citizens  obviou.siy  enjoying  their 
parks  which  jjossibly,  in  the  not  loo  distant 
pa.^t.  had  been  denied  them.  To  keep  our 
.schedule,  it  was  necessary  to  charier  two 
small  twin  engine  airplanes  and  fly  1.150 
miles  across  the  bleak  and  deserted  bu.sh 
country   to  Lusaka,  capital   of   Zambia. 

Here  we  found  a  modern  city  with  a  broatl 
boulevard  Hanked  by  up  to  date  bulldini--K 
There  were  substantial-looking  banks,  busy 
tupermarkels.  apartments,  automobile  deal- 
ers, and  all  the  other  trappings  of  today. 
As  we  watched,  the  impressive  figure  of 
President  Kenneth  Kaunda  emerged  from  a 
building  to  enter  his  car.  .'topping  a  minute 
to  wave  a  while  handkerchief  at  his  people 
who  waited  for  him.  They  waved  back,  .si- 
lently .ind  without  any  sign  of  a  contrived 
(iemonslration. 

AMERICANS    T^^•^"TED 

In  the  crowd  near  me  was  a  citizen  rf 
Israel,  a  member  of  an  agricultural  mission 
come  to  help  the  Zamblans  with  their  farms 
He  twitted  me  a  little,  saying  tliey  brouu'lit 
no  money,  as  Americans  are  prone  to  do,  but 
came  <  nly  with  service.  He  v.'as  not  tjUite  fair, 
however,  for  our  Ambassador  Robert  C.  Good 
told  us  that  American  help  to  Zambia  li.as 
been  larccly  in  .service  marked  by  commuiiity 
planning  and  teaching  in  llicir  schools. 

Each  year,  55  CO  Zamblans  come  to  Amer- 
ica to  school,  mostly  in  agriculture.  IT-p 
ambas.sador  ii.viled  us  to  a  reception  in  his 
home  wl-.ere  •A"e  met  many  Zamblan  officials. 
They  were  obviously  intelligent,  eager,  and 
fiill   if  enthusiastic  plans  for  their  country. 

Tliey  were,  also,  slightly  touchy,  self- 
conscious,  and  perhaps  a  Ijit  immature 
There  is  much  to  do  in  Zambia  for  they  had 
only  100  college  graduates  and  1.000  liiuli 
.school  gradu;iles  at  the  time  of  independ- 
ence in   1964. 

Hhodesia  was  next.  Here  '.vas  the  natirai 
so  much  m  the  ne^ws  becau.se  ol  its  declara- 
tion of  independence  and  because  of  the 
retaliation  against  it  by  Britain  and  her 
frionds — including  the  United  States.  We 
found  courteous  and  speedy  treatment  in 
customs  as  we  landed  at  Salisbury. 

We  were  late  for  dinner  at  Meikle's  Hotel 
but  were  promptly  fed.  There  were  no  horns 
sprouting  Iram  the  foreheads  of  these  friend- 
ly, vigorous  people — they  might  well  have 
been  Americans.  Salisbury  might  "well  have 
been  Minneapolis.  They  are  about  the  same 
size,  have  the  same  modern  buildings  and 
businesses,  and  the  same  car-filled  streets. 
Because    of    the    sanctions,    there    was    gas 
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rationing  m  Rhodesia  but  It  was  not  severe 
or  crippling 

SECREG^rED     TOWNSHIP 

We  '.-Isltert  n  Townaiilp  an  area  uf  segrega- 
tlr>n  in  which  80.000  Africans  live  and  found 
Che  houses,  while  not  luxurloiis  stoi.iter  and 
drier  than  grass  huts  There  were  tine,  mod- 
ern  schools  with  l.irge  playgruunds.  a  hlg 
g:.-mnaaium  ;ind  recrention  center,  and  a 
swinunlng  pool  It  w:is  on  S.^turday  and  the 
pe<iple  were  not  working  but  were  mlljing 
around  iit  .ill  those  pursuits  necessary  <>n  a 
day  off  One  could  only  be  reminded  of  the 
efforts  of  our  own  South,  some  vears  .ig<J.  to 
provide  sepiirate  but  e'pinl  fac>lltl«"«  | 

.^11  Rhodeslans  hate  .in  equal  ohanc*  at 
education  iiid  are  encouraged  to  go  aa  High 
.«  they  can.  regnrdless  of  color  .Ml  'can 
qiiallf-  to  vote  by  inti>fylnK  rather  mo<le*t 
educ.\tloii.il  .ind  economic  re<iulr<-ment«  fHie 
,\frlc.infl  are  repre-iented  In  the  Rhi>de«l-in 
Parliament  for  we  Attended  a  »e»*lon  itnd 
saw  them  sitting  th^rc  I 

.Anv  .African  who  can  pay  for  It  can  i.\1tt 
a  room  or  have  dinner  it  Metkles  Hotel  <>r 
an\-where  else  he  wishes  and  Is  :iot  tlesled 
because  of  hu  color  He  may  t.nke  any  posi- 
tion m  govjjrnment  for  *hlch  he  can  <|u.|Ilfy 
by  educatlijo.  1 

Rhodesl.i  h;ia  been  termed  »  police  stat« 
yet  It  has  .m  opposition  party  whose  head- 
quarters are  plainly  marked  on  i  riromirient 
street  There  .\re  ij  iXXJ  policemen  two-tlilrd« 
of  whom  are  .African,  md  none  of  whomlare 
armed  Per  unit  of  pi->nul  .lion  It  luis  f^er 
policemen  than  BrSfc.ln  The  Etiropnni  in 
Rh<Tdesia  pay  OS  per  cent  of  thhc  tix  revenue 
of  the  government  a  larse  part  of  which  foeS 
to  improve  ine  living  ,ind  educational  f.lcil- 
Itles  of  the  .Africans,  ' 

Perhaps  some  terms  need  cl.irlftcatjon. 
.Any  whi'e  person,  be  his  origin  Brtl|lsJi, 
D\itch.  .American  or  any  other  i.s  ^  Euro- 
pean The  Negro  is  an  .African  Thc«e  wtjose 
origins  lie  in  Ind'.a  .ire.  loglc.illy  et'in>gh. 
called  Indians  South  .\fnca  h.i«  .^till  ,'noiher 
group  caDed  Coloured— de..ioenvl.itit»  of  Hot- 
tentots, Bushmen,  .-.nd  *lave.^  brought  ^;er 
from  t;>e  then  Dutch  U.nt  Indies  i 

A    P\RT   or    PORTfCAI.  ' 

Rhodesia's  ne  ghbor  to  the  c.^it  is  Moz.^tn- 
bique  once  called  Portuguese  Eiist  Africa  but 
now  stated  to  bt  a  province  of  Portugal  fixis 
arrangement  =-  -ntulemiied  bv  .v.ime  :vs  .i  »loy 
to  escape  the  s:i.;ina  of  colonialism.  Be  that 
as  It  may.  Ul  Us  inhahit.ini'j.  regardleii*  of 
color,  are  coniiilereU  to  '>«  Portuguese  rmd 
all  ha\e  equ.al  nght» 

Each  citizen  qualifies  to  vote  by  paying  a 
very  modest  .imount  of  taxes  each  year,  this 
sum  not  being  considered  in  .\ny  way  .i  poll 
tax  Itj  capital.  Lorenzo  Marques.  Is  modern 
and  busy  and  boasts  a  new  aitlverslty  fliled 
with  pp'mlse  Fi>reign  lii\estment  is  Wel- 
comed md  favorably  're.ited  while  jettlcrs 
:\se  sought  for  the  75.000  vcre  Limpopo  River 
development  with  Its  irrigation  and  F.pe<Jal- 
Ized  villages. 

To  the  soutn  .\nd  west  of  Muz.tmulque  is 
the  Republic  of  South  Africu,  'lie  glani  of 
southern  .Africa,  Maligned  bec.msc  of  ita 
ap,irtheui  ipartnese-  policy,  it  too  sqeks 
underst.indirig  but.  understood  or  ntit.  fotgea 
doggedly  ahead  on  the  course  It  deems  hl»t. 

The  first  Dutch  settlers  arrived  therei  in 
165'2  .ind  itrangelv  enough,  encountered;  no 
Negroes  for  the  black  tribes  were  -..till  mov- 
ing down  from  :he  nor'h  and  had  .'lo;  yet 
rei'ched  Mie  'O.ithern  const  The  on'y  natives 
were  the  Hottentots  and  the  Bushmen  bt)th 
extremelv  primitive.  The  arru-al  of  the  Brit- 
ish previpit^ited  conflict  which  is  now  tis- 
tory  The  Etiropeans  .tccommodatcd  :o  each 
other  and  the  nation  now  has  two  olHtlal 
languages.  English  and  .Afrikaans,  the  latter 
a  niodlflcilion  ol  Dutch  There  .vre  no*  $Ome 
17  000,0000  people  m  South  Africa  of  whom 
about  3,000000  are  white,  500,000  Indutis. 
the  same  number  of  Coicured,  and  the  fest 
.Africans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'B*NTT         MEANS     *f1»IlAN 

The  word  Bantu  meaning,  roughly,  the 
people-  does  not  identify  a  certain  Lrltje 
but  rather  refers  to  all  Africans  There  are 
nine  sep«irate  Bantu  n.itlons  In  .South  Afri- 
ca. e.\ch  with  Ita  own  tribal  cu.stoma  and 
numerous  dialects  They  h.ivc  niittung  In 
common  except  the  color  i^f  their  -.kins  and 
have  always  found  their  great«-st  ilellsht  In 
trying  to  decimate  each  other  Kven  today, 
mem'jers  of  different  tribes  i"annot  be  put  to 
work  t.in  tJie  same  [arm  or  mine  for  each 
win  be  logical  prey  lor  the  silent  knife  of 
the  other 

The  principle  of  .ip.vrtlield  sets  each  major 
group  apart  from  the  "thers  Tlie  African 
ha«  targe  areas  which  are  hU  and  t  {':tiropeHn 
may  not  live  or  set  up  a  business  there 
The  Indl,in.>  ha\e  their  own  assigned  areas 
where  'hev  must  live.  >.oinc  in  S75,000-$»0 - 
oco  l.omes  lor  they  are  tucres«(ut  traders  and 
uu^liies»men 

The  governm.*nt  improve^)  the  lot  c^f  the 
African  with  nmnes  which  he  may  rent  very 
reascn.ibly  or.  po»*ibty.  buy.  The  .ipartness, 
howe\cr  ia  the  I-iw  of  the  I  ind  -md  there  is 
no  ofTlcliI  pro-.ulon  for  rh.inge  Prl'..itclv  of- 
flclals  and  citizens  alike  agree  that  nothing 
ever  ^^av8  the  Mime  ,ind  chain'e  is  inevitable 
but  now  is  not  the  time  f  t  it 

The  .African  cnnot  vote  m  South  Africa 
and  there  is  no  present  provuion  for  him 
ever  to  i.mn  the  right  He  Is  rncouriged  to  go 
;o  8'hool.  .14  far  .i»  he  can  but  the  resulting 
benefit*  .ire  not  well  d«nni?d 

COLO  UIKT.  rNDK«  rtTT 

Joh.Mine»hiirg.  the  largent  city,  is  big. 
bUAtlin?.  ind  m«lern  .^nd  built  over  a  .'old 
mine  It  is  e.irnestlv  it. i ted  that  with  initia- 
tive, dexterity-  -and  a  ifo«;<d  map — one  can 
w.ilk  for  70  miles  in  tunnels  heneath  this 
city  It  IS  huilt  on  the  hlirh. eld.  0,000  feet 
above  sea  level  ind  its  one  million  f>eople  en- 
joy a  t>enlgn  climate  Cape  Town  800  miles 
to  the  south  on  the  coast.  Is  the  legislative 
c.ipital  and  there  we  iltended  .i  session  of 
Parliament  We  were  lmpre.^se<l  by  the  speech 
of  one  member  who  was  eloquent,  obviously 
•  tticuUto,  .ipparently  well  informed-  and 
utterly  unintellUlble  He  was  hpeaking  In 
.\frlkaans. 

Central  and  r.outhern  .Africa  are  rich  in  na- 
tural resourcet  Zambia  is  the  second  Largest 
producer  of  copper  m  the  world;  South  Africa 
h.is  .1  000  year  reserve  of  coal.  Tlunush  the 
southern  third  of  the  continent  there  are 
gold.  :isbegtot.  chrome,  high  grade  iron  ore. 
-ind  potential  hydro-elecirlc  p<iwer  beyond 
the  i?onsldernble  amount  now  produced 

.Atnculture  is  prodtictue  ind  crowing  with 
corn,  cotton,  nee,  tropical  fruit*,  citrus 
fruita.  cattle,  .ind  sheep  ko  that  the  I.ind  caji 
feed  Itself.  So  far.  there  is  no  oil  and  this 
must  be  brought  In  as  crude  or  refined  prod- 
ucts Because  of  lack  of  oil,  r.illroads  are  run 
by  steam  or  co.il-generat«d  electricity  and 
^'.tsoline  for  cars  Is  rather  expienslve. 

rtus  ricn.  vast,  .md  restless  lind  is  trying 
to  i;et  i-n  with  Its  .towth  rind  development 
but  IS  tormented  by  problemH  that  sometimes 
seem  unsolvable  .s<-)me  of  these  perhaps  of 
their  own  making,  are  c-jiiit'ounded  by  the 
me<ldltnk.-  of  others.  The  meddlers  Include  the 
CommiinKt*  who  ni'ike  nil  the  mischief  they 
c.xn  b>  bringing  in  arm*  and  propacanda:  by 
pitting  .Afncin  vgilnst  .African  .as  well  as 
Alricin   ii'alnri  European. 

Chinese  and  .North  Koreans  have  been  espe- 
pe^-ially  diligent  in  their  edcrts  to  foment 
unrest  although  the  Russians  are  not  shirk- 
ing their  tasks  The  Rli<xleslans  and  South 
.Africans  are  polite  atxjut  It  but  they  feel  the 
United  -5tntes  is  meddling  too.  by  Joining  the 
British  in  the  sanctions  and  making  other 
righteous  noises  about  one  man  one  vote" 
and  majcrity  government. 

MAKING  bOOD  PROGRESS 

Zambia  .md  Kenya  have  .Africin  govern- 
ments and  seem  to  be  proceeding  well  thus 
far    They   have   retained    European   advisers 
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and  technicians  of  various  kinds  who  appear 
to  be  dedicated  to  teaching  the  .Africans 
greater  skills  There  are  utilities,  stores. 
transport  systems,  and  other  facilities  among 
the  tine  buildings  In  their  cities 

One  does  wonder  how  much  "f  all  this  l.s 
still  riding  on  the  momentum  of  BrltLsh 
organization  Some  trr.vibles  are  already  ap- 
pearing? In  both  countries  and  in  the  copper 
belt  o(  Ziinibia  Africans  are  unhappy  .nd 
agitating  'or  the  well  paying  jobs  the  Eu- 
ropeans hold  tven  lliough  the  .Africans  are 
not  yet  qualified  to  fill  them  In  Kenya  a 
week  or  two  ago.  President  Kenvatta's  police, 
in  a  dark  tf  night  raid  plucked  up  five  I'p- 
poRltlon  leaders — all  active  In  labor  affairs  — 
and  put  them  In  the  pokey.  Ihey  were  tt;!! 
there  when  we  left  .Africa 

All  members  of  our  Study  Mission  strove 
inlghtUy  t.3  learn  about  the  people  in  the 
uneasv  land  for.  In  them  lay  the  key  to  the 
difflcullle? 

The  Europeans  many  I'f  whose  ancest.^rs 
had  come  to  .Africa  two  centuries  or  more 
ago.  consider  .Africa  their  home  and  they  have 
known  no  other  Their  intellect  initiative 
money,  and  organization  have  developed 
.Africa  Without  them.  .Africa  would  stlU  be 
the  land  of  bushmen,  cannlbal.s,  straw  huts, 
and  primitive  life  It  was  for  all  the  centuries 
ix'fore  the  Europeans  came  Tlie  coal,  gold, 
diamonds,  chrome  and  other  wealth  would 
still  lie  undisturbed  in  the  ground  The  roads 
and  railroads  would  be  undreamed-of  in- 
stead '  f  steailUy  marching  across  the  land- 
scape 

EVROPEAN     tONTRIBtTION 

The  -African  would  stiU  l)e  living  only  lils 
span  of  thlrty-'.idd  years  instead  of  finding, 
m  public  and  personal  health  measures,  .•, 
longer  and  more  nearly  disease-free  life. 
The  Eu.-opean  feels  he  has  built  tl^ese  things 
and  he  does  not  intend  to  let  them  go  but 
rather  wishes  to  pass  them  on  to  his  chil- 
dren His  government.  If  somewhat  authort- 
tanan.  Is  stable  ;ind  he  looks  with  misgivings 
to  the  north — to  Nlgerln,  Ghana,  the  Con- 
go— with  their  chaos,  murders,  destruction, 
and  recurring  military  coups  since  the  ad- 
vent of   native  control. 

He  does  not  wish  to  leave  the  land  that  is 
his  home  and  he  Is  afraid  It  Is  not  yet  time 
to  relinquish  control  He  is  distressed  by  the 
criticism  directed  at  him  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  fn  in  those  he  considered  1  is 
friends,  and  he  wishes  earnestly  that  his  side 
be  known 

The  African  has  his  aspirations  too  He 
sees  about  him  better  homes  than  his  grnss 
or  mud  hut  and  he  wants  them  He  has  ac- 
cess now  to  stouter  houses  than  he  had  be- 
fore but  they  aj-e  not  as  good  ;is  those  of  his 
European  neighbors,  in  many  instances  It 
13  better  to  ride  his  bicycle  now  than  to  walk 
as  he  used  to  but  it  would  be  stlU  nicer  to 
have  ,1  car  .And  so  It  goes.  Things  .ire  iretter 
for  him  than  they  were  but  he  Is  impatient 
a_;id  wants  more,  faster. 

He  seems  happy  and  carefree  vet,  nt  least 
some  of  his  number  must  resent  beli.g  car- 
ried in  crowded  trains  from  their  work  to 
their  segregated  township  While  v.e  were 
In  Johannesburg,  one  of  these  trains  was 
wrecked,  killing  four  Africans  .md  Injuring 
more  than  a  score  of  others  The  rest  eruprrrt 
Into  a  violent  not,  trying — and  nearly  suc- 
ceeding-to  stone  to  death  the  engineer  and 
.-ettina  fire  to  their  fain  ,ind  .inother  This 
respotise  to  'me  mishap  was  far  too  ex.ig- 
gerated  to  be  pure  emotionalism  and  cer- 
•ilnly  bespoke  the  release  of  dangerously 
pent-up  htjstlUtles 

The  Africans  are  considered  by  many  to 
be  a  faceless,  homogeneous  mass,  all  alike 
and  wiUfu.ly  held  in  bondage  by  white  mas- 
ters if  only  they  could  be  released  thev 
could  step  forth  and  suddenly,  by  some 
strange  and  instant  magic,  become  skilled 
machinists,  able  lawyers,  comp.ifslonate 
clergymen,  talented  physicians,  wise  Judges 
and   legislators.   They   would   promptly   Join 
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t<->gether  and  work  In  peaceful  harmony  for 
the  common  good  and  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try This  Is  a  pleasant  dream  but  today  it 
would   be   a   nightmare. 

LITTI.E    IN     (  OMMON 

In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  there  are 
nine  Bantu  nations  with  absolutely  nothing 
in  common  except  the  color  of  their  skins. 
Each  has  lus  own  language  and  many  dialects, 
unintelligible  to  nil  the  others  Each  has  Its 
own  tribes,  customs,  chiefs,  and  an  over- 
weening suspicion  and  hostility  toward  all 
the  rest  Witchcraft  and  superstitious  taboos 
often  guide  their  actions.  Wives  are  bought 
and  then  may  be  returned  later  with  a  refund 
as  urLsatisfact<iry  merchandise  One  fellow 
was  .so  fond  of  his  mother  that  he  bought 
her  from  his  father  as  his  own  wife. 

To  hope,  today,  to  weld  all  these  supersti- 
tious, hostile,  and  diverse  peoples  into  one 
self-governing  nation  is  the  height  of  wish- 
ful thinking.  The  sophisticated  and  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  have  tried  for  a  thousand 
years  to  live  together  In  peace.  The  periodic 
marching  armies  and  shifting  boundaries 
testify  to  their  inability  to  do  so.  Yet  they 
have  among  themselves  far  more  in  common 
than  do  the  tribes  of  Africa.  What  is  true  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  equally  true 
in  Rhodesia  and  Mozambique.  The  turmoil 
and  distress  in  the  new  nations  of  northern 
Africa  bear  witness  to  the  same  problems. 

Tlie  nations  we  visited  are  trying  earnestly 
to  bring  order  to  their  dilemmas.  Mozam- 
bique has  declared  a  multiracial  nationality 
with  citizenship  for  all  while  Rhodesia  bribes 
Its  children  with  candy  to  come  to  school. 
Both  ask  only  a  very  modest  degree  of  edu- 
cational and  economic  responsibility  of  those 
who  are  to  share  in  the  important  matter  of 
government. 

NEED    TATIENCE.    bYMPATHY 

.South  .Afnca  is  officially  more  inflexible  in 
Ite  apartness  but  privately  recognizes  change 
must  come  In  each  country,  responsible 
African  leaders  —  not  the  radical  and  some- 
times subversive  elements — are  helping  in 
the  steady  ascent  "1  their  people.  Perhaps, 
thus  far,  the  pace  has  been  too  slow  to  satisfy 
the  so-called  liberals  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
the  solutions  ottered  are  not  perfect  but 
seldom,  in  the  held  <  f  liuman  endeavor,  does 
one  find  perfection 

One  can  only  hope  that  wise  and  mtxlerate 
counsel  will  prevail  on  both  sides  and  that 
white  and  black  will  find  somewhere  the 
strength  and  patience  to  endure  the  tensions 
that  beset  them  One  hopes  that  the  people 
of  AJrlca  will  re.sist  those  who  seek  change 
through  the  violence  and  ugliness  of  revolu- 
tion and  will  work  for  the  peaceful  transi- 
tion of  evolution.  Toward  this  vast  and  tor- 
mented continent,  f  nes  strongest  emotion 
Is.  not  impatience  and  carping  criticism,  but 
sympathy,  deep  and  abiding. 

rOSTSCRIPT 

Our  Journey  home  began  in  Johannes- 
burg We  Hew  up  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
and  landed,  after  midnight,  at  Lagos,  the 
capital  of  Nigeria  There  had  been  an  exacer- 
bation of  political  turmoil  in  that  country, 
and  we  were  confined  to  our  plane.  Two 
.African  soldiers  came  aboard  and  gave  us 
all  the  beady,  suspicious  eye.  They  then 
searched  behind  all  of  the  doors — for  what, 
we  never  learned.  A  distinguished-looking 
.African  and  liis  striking  and  modish  wife 
came  .aboard,  and  all  the  way  north  to 
Europe  I  could  not  escape  a  gnawing  anx- 
iety that  perhaps  he  was  a  fleeing  politician 
into  whose  luggage  some  ill-wisher  had 
tucked  a  bomb.  We  were  undisturbed,  how- 
ever, and  duly  arrived  In  Frankfurt. 

TTie  names  of  several  North  American 
cities  appear  on  the  accompanying  maps  of 
southern  Africa  on  which  I  have  traced  our 
route.  Those  names  are  placed  the  same 
distances  south  of  the  Equator  that  the  cities 
they  designate  He  north  of  it.  For  example, 
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the  placement  of  the  name  "Atlanta"  shows 
that  Cape  Town  Is  approximately  the  same 
distance  south  of  the  Equator  that  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Is  north  of  It.  Thus  winter,  as  we 
experienced  it  In  South  Africa,  was  by  no 
means  frigid.  Flowers  were  blooming  In  pro- 
fusion, and  though  nighttime  temperatures 
at  Cape  Town  were  in  the  40s.  everywhere 
the  daytime  temperatures  were  between  65* 
and  70'  P. 
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The  Place  To  Go  Ii  Idaho 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OK    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  this  week  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  on  the  many 
small-  and  medium-sized  citie.s  in  the 
Nation  which  remain  unaffected  by  the 
deterioration  and  blight  which  has  so 
sadly  afflicted  the  laraest  of  our  cities. 

One  of  these  medium-sized  cities  is 
Boise,  the  capital  of  Idaho,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  places  to  live  in  this 
country.  Quoting  one  of  Boi.se's  leadinc 
citizens.  R.  V.  Hansberger,  president  of 
Boise  Cascade  Corp,,  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  article  correctly  points 
up  the  fact  that  Boise  i.s  a  city  where 
human  values  assume  a  more  important 
aspect  than  in  larger  cities  where  con- 
gestion and  blight  combine  to  discourage 
many  residents. 

Boise  and  other  smaller  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  the  models 
we  should  turn  to  for  the  pattern  of  the 
future.  Encouraged  by  progressive  lead- 
ership such  as  that  displayed  by  Mr. 
Hansberger.  they  are  planning  now  in 
order  that  they  may  continue  to  offer 
the  best  in  urban  living  In  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Where   It's   Still   Pleasant   in    the   United 
States 

I  Note. — In  recent  days,  as  violence  flared  in 
U.S.  cities,  the  world  lost  sight  of  the  real 
America.  Outside  teeming  urban  areas,  most 
.Americans  live  peacefully,  in  quiet,  orderly 
communities.  An  increasing  number  of  U.S. 
leaders  say  it  is  time  to  quit  piling  people  into 
cities  and  to  start  .-ipreading  out  in  tills 
spacious  land.) 

So  many  pieople  m  high  places  are  wring- 
ing their  hands  over  the  problems  of  U.S. 
cities  that  the  real  picture  of  Anicnca  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  distorted. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans live  in  communities  where  it  is  safe  to 
walk  the  streets  at  night,  where  one  can  enjoy 
life  and  trust  his  neighbors,  where  schools 
are  not  deteriorating,  where  traffic  is  not 
snarled  endlessly,  where  air  is  breathable, 
where  race  war  is  not  threatened,  and  where 
there  is  no  t.alk  of  burning  down  the  com- 
munity. 

If  those  who  are  stewing  so  much  about  the 
problems  of  the  cities  would  take  time  to  look 
around  .America,  they  would  see  a  land  with 
elbow  room  to  spare.  A  fight  across  this  coun- 
try from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  reveals  v.ast  open 
areas  that  are  beautiful  and  unspoiled. 

This  view  of  America  is  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  30  U.S.  cities  with  population  of  more 
than  a  million  in  their  metropolitan  areas 
hold  38  percent  of  the  country's  population. 


These  cities  occupy  only  3  percent  of  the 
land  in  the  continental  US  between  the  two 
oceans,  even  when  much  wide-open  space 
within  their  tirban  areas  Is  included. 

EASING  FEAR  AND  FRUSTRATION 

ir  big-city  dwellers  would  drop  down  (.ff 
the  superhighways  that  carry  them  from  one 
megalopolis  to  another,  ihcy  would  find 
thousands  of  communities  where  the  quality 
of  life  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  fears  and 
irustrations  of  big-city  living.  In  these  com- 
munities removed  from  the  teeming  urban 
areas,  crimes  of  violence  are  tlie  exception 
rather  than  the  subject  of  dally  headlines 
as  in  biir-city  newspapers. 

■^I'et  much  of  the  nation's  money  and  brains 
are  devoted  to  stop-gap  s-ilullons  of  prob- 
lems in  megalopolis  while  the  ]>osslbillty  ff 
.'preading  population  more  evenly  across  a 
:  pacious  countryside  get.s  relatively  little 
attention. 

IJiUions  flow  from  the  U  .S  Treasury  to  re- 
l)ulld  center  cities,  aid  nietropKJlium  schools, 
b'lost  welfare  bcncflt-s  Some  mayors  and  blf- 
c;ty  Congressmen  talk  In  all  seriousness  ..1 
s[)ondinp  a  trillion  dollars  on  the  ciiies  over 
the  next  decade  That  would  mean  (•utlav-s 
at  the  rate  <jf  100  billion  dollars  t  year  - 
nio.st  1.1   it  from  the  Federal   Clovcrnment, 

Thus  1  tr,  liCavy  spending  in  US  cities 
.^eems  only  to  have  ijrought  a  greater  and 
preater  concentration  of  vmemployable  peo- 
ple into  their  crowded  confines  .At  tlie  ran* 
(.f  500,000  to  600.000  a  year  they  come,  many 
of  them  completely  unprepared  lor  a  useful 
role  in  big-city  life.  New  .slums  .'princ  up 
Its  f.ist  as  the  old  ones  can  be  rooted  out. 
•  .r  faster. 

Now,  a  prowlng  number  of  leaders  m  gov- 
ernment and  in  private  business  are  saying 
that  it  is  time  to  try  a  different  approach 
to  urban  problems.  One  of  these  i.s  the  hichly 
reearded  planner.  Constantlnos  A.  Doxladls, 
who  says:  'T  have  not  yet  seen  any  city  in 
the  world  where  responsible  cfHclaLs  can 
claim  that  the  situation  tomorrow  will  be 
beTter  than  it  is  today  "  Mr.  Doxiadis  .'^ug- 
ges-t':: 

■perhaps  the  cause  lies  In  this  very  f.tct 
that  we  are  pouring  re.sources  into  the  cities 
The  .volution  may  lie  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction,  that  of  using  resources  ouuside  the 
cities.  When  we  have  an  organism  .^uffenne 
:rom  trreat  pressures,  should  we  add  pres- 
.■-'.ires  to  It^" 

An  .Administration  r.fflclal  who  takes  a 
.Mmilar  view  Is  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  He  warns  that  "there  must  be 
alternatives  to  big-city  ."suburban  living,  f.r 
the  pressure  of  people  against  resources  and 
services  in  the  megalopolis  of  the  future  -.Mil 
.'-imply  break  li  down." 

A  number  of  leading  U  S.  businessmen,  too. 
have  come  to  the  -.lew  that  there  is  really 
no  \alid  reason  why  business  and  '.ndustrv 
must  c  ncentrate  into  a  few  sprawling,  ill- 
planned,  congested.  air-poUuled  urban  area.s 

These  leaders  point  cut  that  communica- 
tion now  1.=  nearly  mstantane  jus  !:>etween 
any  two  points  in  the  U.S.  Jet  planes  can 
put  businessmen  any  place  they  need  to  go 
in  a  matter  of  no  more  than  five  hours,  even 
if  It  is  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  and 
between  many  points  the  flying  time  is  a 
matter  (;f  minutes.  Superhighways  knit  the 
country  toEether.  providing  efficient  ground 
transportation. 

America,  it  is  ixiinted  out,  is  a  country 
where  vou  can  have  a  warm  climate  or  a 
cold  climate,  seashore  or  lakeshore.  coastal 
region  or  desert,  or.  as  one  corporation  presi- 
dent declares,  "mountains  in  your  back 
yard." 

The  executive  who  feels  Lis  company  is 
better  off  for  its  back-yard  view  of  moun- 
t,\ins  is  R.  V.  Hansberger,  president  of  Boise 
Cascade  Corporation,  Over  the  past  decade, 
his  firm  has  expanded  into  nationwide  op- 
erations but  steadfastly  maintains  its  head- 
quarters in  Bolst.  Ida.,  a  small  city  WTth  a 
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mptrip'lltan-iir''*    popiilatlOTi    of    less    th»n 
100  iXX)    ?;ayi  Mr    H  i::sti«'repr 

•When  people  have  to  fl(?ht  each  nther  off 
subwiys  In  order  to  ijet  h'  me  and  fight  e»ch 
other  to  get  tJAcK  on  .n  t:ie  nurnmij  iuuniin 
values  and  human  beings  Just  aren't  vory 
important  But  when  you  have  to  travel 
sometimes  many  mlies  before  yfu  see  an- 
other perscm,  he's  m^irc  Important  when 
you  find  him  This  la  why  I  believe  that  hu- 
man values  a'sume  a  more  important  ospsct 
where  the  people  .ire  spread  thinner,  as  they 
are  here  In  Idaho  " 

Does  Boise  Ciscacte  have  trouble  attract- 
ing topnotch  people  to  Its  small-city  hcaAl- 
quarters""  Mr    Hansberger  answers 

•We  find  that  the  great  m  O'^'ri'V  f^f  peo- 
ple tend  to  favor  living  in  the  smaller  com- 
munity- provided  it  Isn't  too  sm.ill  This  It- 
tltude  Is  even  mnre  noticeable  as  the  ten- 
sions and  the  frustrations  of  the  big  cities 
have  gnwn  in  recent  ye.irs  When  we  go 
after  a  man  we  br.ng  him  — and  often  bis 
wife — out  here  to  5ee  what  we  have  to  ofTer 
and  how  we  live 

•'We're  abo\it  40  minutes  from  a  fine 
ski  resort  and  only  about  10  minutes  from 
water  5itllng  In  the  summer  We  can  catch 
fish  all  arcamd  the  place,  and  hunt,  and 
camp  and  r!<^e  It's  Just  a  very  wh.ilesome 
place  f*3r  youn^  families,  and  oUtr  families, 
loo.  for  that  m.itter 

"We  don't  have  many  Negroes  or  other 
mlnorl'y  gruups  in  the  commimltv  We  as- 
pect to  have  more  In  the  f  -urr  Enough  of 
us  are  aware  if  the  problems  that  have  built 
up  in  other  cities  that  we  hope- -by  plan- 
ning now — to  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  of 
living  in  pea<e  with  one  another  Our  firm 
and  uthers  are  hinng  Negroes  and  expect  to 
hire  mere  in  the  future  " 

Bt-SIffESS    »T    A    DIST\NCl 

A3  for  handling  communlcatlcivs  and 
travel,  \L'   Hinsberger  explains 

"We've  had  little  trouble  compensating  Jor 
the  fact  that  Boise  is  a  bit  remote  There  are 
two  airlines  that  provide  good  Jet  service 
And,  to  give  our  people  mure  Ilexlblllty  In 
moving  back  and  forth  between  our  operat- 
ing units,  we  have  i  small  fle»t  of  aircraft 
that  are  used  rather  heavily  We  have  the 
latest  In  cjmmunlcatlons  equipment,  includ- 
ing computers  in  a  number  of  points  around 
the  country  wlreil  together — talking  to  each 
other  .And  I'm  s'.re  the  d,iy  Is  coming  when 
we'll  be  using  closed-circuit  TV  fjt  confer- 
ences between  two  or  more  headqu.irters  '' 

Even  in  eanxmunltlea  much  sm»Uer  than 
Boise,  many  firms  are  finding  that  manufac- 
turing activities  can  be  highly  successful.  W 
B.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company,  which  n:«s  be*n  putting  new  plants 
outsld?  cf  big  metropolitan  area*  fv,r  tlie  pust 
13  years,  says  t.his  of  his  company  s  experi- 
ence: t 

"A  lot  of  arms  have  a  bUnd  spot  In  that 
they  think  you  h,tve  to  be  in  a  big  city  to 
get  electrlci.tos  L>r  ra»eh:inics.  We  hj.ve  found 
that  you  can  take  farmers — men  who  c»n 
fix  a  pump  or  repair  a  tractor — and  tr^ln 
them  .o  be  tirst-c.asa  mechanics  After  all. 
a  farmer  b.is  to  be  a  mlUwrlgh*.  a  j.\ck  of  all 
trades 

"At  Paris.  Tex  .  we  tc>ok  a  green  force  and 
trained  It  to  handle  some  of  the  f  isttst 
metal-working  m.\chlnes.  These  michiijes 
were  can-body  m.ikers  and  aluminum  presses. 
Others  were  iniricat*  electrlc.il  d';viC«^  such 
as  electronic  sorting  machines  and  automatic 
controls  aud  computers.  When  the  people  are 
vJ\rough  WLTk  there  for  the  day.  they  c^n  be 
on  the  golf  course  la  eight  minutes,  or  back 
on  the  farm-  where  many  of  them  still  grow 
crops  and  r  re  livestock  m  their  spare  time. 

"We  have  one  plajit  In  Tecucoseh.  Nel>r., 
employing  750  people.  This  U  a  town  of  only 
1,500.  but  we  have  no  trouble  drawing  work- 
ers from  the  surr.jundlng  cuu;itryside.  In 
rural  aresj,  where  traffic  Is  no  problem,  you 
can  draw  a  work  force  from  a  radius  of  33 
to  40  miles,' 
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A    NCDCg    BT    CoVTKtt  fdttrr 

Another  industry  executive  who  reports 
advantages  of  decentrallirlng  operations  Is 
David  Packard.  chairm.in  of  the  board  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Company,  which  has  head- 
quarters in  Palo  .Mto  Calif 

"I  think  that  the  U  S  C»<:ivernment  might 
give  s<.me  thought  to  pmvldlng  Incentive*  to 
encourage  decentralization, "  says  Mr.  Pack- 
ard "I  am  nr-t  sure  how  effect  We  It  would  be, 
but  it  Id  worth  a  try  Certainly,  the  things 
they  are  doing  to  solve  city  problems  don't 
seem  to  be  working." 

Hewlett-Packard,  In  recent  years,  has  lo- 
c.kted  two  m  nufiicturlng  pl.mts  on  the 
evstern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  In 
Colciradi> — 'ine  at  Color:vdo  Springs,  a  city 
of  around  100,000.  some  70  miles  south  of 
Denver,  and  the  other  at  Loveland.  a  town 
of  around  15.000  about  the  same  distance 
north  •>f  Dt'nver 

"Our  experience  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory.' .""ftvs  Mr  P  ickard  'We  have  no  dif- 
ficulty attractlni<  top-level  t-ilent  to  the  Col- 
orado ligations  A  few  people  feel  on^  of 
the  swlm.  so  to  speak,  at  Lovelund,  but  most 
greatly  enjoy  the  skiing,  hvintlng.  nslilng  and 
other  recreational  opportunities  in  the  are.is. 
Actually,  the  Lovel.ind  pl,\nt  has  preat  er.prit 
de  corpi.  and  Is  one  of  the  happiest  situa- 
tions .invwherp  in  the  companv " 

Sunaming  up   Mr   Pack.ird  says- 

'Some  firms  fi-el  they  must  be  right  In 
the  heart  uf  things,  or  they  seem  to  feel 
our.  of  touch  But  if  my  viewpoint  prevails. 
Hewlett-P.-ick.ir  1  will  never  l.x'ate  either  a 
pl.int  or  ofHces  in  the  central  part  of  a  large 
cltv  •• 

One  ex.ample  of  the  way  in  which  mod- 
ern communi'.'atlon  has  all  but  done  aw.ay 
with  the  problems  of  living  and  working 
outside  of  metrnpolit-in  areas  is  seen  in  this 
area  of  Coloridci.  H-iwlett-Pack  ird  is  one  of 
seven  firms  In  the  State  taking  advantage  of 
a  plan  called  ''^rRGE"  to  orTer  collepe-credlt 
courses — some  at  the  graduate  level  —  to  Its 
emploves 

"SURGE''  is  sponsored  by  the  Colorado 
State  University  at  Port  Collins  Video  tape 
is  used  to  record  cntjlneerlng  courses  as  they 
are  taught  in  the  cl.issro(5ms  on  cMmpus.  The 
tapes  are  then  rtl.<trlbuted  to  the  seven  firms 
where  they  can  be  screened  nn  olo«.ed-clrcult 
television  at  times  convenient  for  the  em- 
ployes 

A  point  stressed  again  and  again  by  those 
wit.h  experience  both  in  big  cities  ;ind  In  the 
cotintrvside  is  that  pe-jple  function  more  ef- 
flclentlv  when  they  are  not  be«et  by  the 
frtistratlon  of  megalopolis  Says  Leonard  C. 
Taseen,  chnlrm.nn  "f  the  board  nf  the  Fantus 
Comp.iny  a  Dunn  *  Bradstreet  rubsidlary 
wl'h  a  naMonwule  plant-location  =ervlce 

•The  ^ma^-town  bov  oiitdltt inces  the  blg- 
cltv  boy  everv  time  This  I-.  not  necessarily 
a  matter  of  union  vs.  nonunion  pl.ints  It  Is 
a  matter  of  attitude  toward  work  In  big 
cities  \«  th-u  m  smaller  towns  where  pe<J- 
ple  ore  used  to  k.ickllng  a  day's  work  for  a 
d.ivs  pav  '• 

Mr   Y.Keen  gives  this  specific  example' 

"We  have  one  client  with  a  plant  In  a  big 
city  and  a  new  one  In  a  smuU  community 
Both  pl'nts  have  the  same  m.ichlnery  and 
both  make  the  same  product  All  employes 
are  ou  a  piecework  basis  But  the  plant  In 
the  country  outpnxluces  the  one  in  the  city 
by  one  third  Why''  The  answer  Is  that  In 
the  city  you  have  a  built-in  attitude  of  Job 
protection^ — don't  prxluce  too  much,  because 
It  might  hurt  Joe  who  Is  .i  slow  worker." 

PRaBLEM-SOtVING     AT     LfNCH 

III  Mr  'Vaseens  view 

"The  problems  of  the  cities  are  not  being 
solved  TUe  planners  ire  f.lUng  on  their  faces. 
So  we  are  going  to  c-ntlnue  to  ha'."e  conges- 
tion, high  Uixes,  high  distribution  costs,  ex- 
pensive utilities,  he.ivy  freight  charges,  and 
mx'Aes  of  unskilled  Job  seekers. 

By    comparison,    the    problems    of    small 
towns  .ire  e^jsily  correctfj   For  example,  sup- 
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prwe  ynu  need  a  new  street  to  gain  accss 
to  vour  pl.int  site  In  a  big  city.  It  might  tal-e 
years  to  get  throuRh  the  red  t.ipe  In  a  ."^maJ 
town,  you  can  often  get  the  nintter  taken 
c,'ir(>  of  by  t.Uklng  to  a  few  people  uvir  lunch  ' 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  who  kcep3 
hammering  away  at  the  .idvantages  cf  Amer- 
icas wide-open  spaces,  recently  told  the 
American  Institute  uf  Planners 

"Outside  the  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical .ireas  |as  dctined  by  the  US  Census 
Bureau  I.  there  are  some  300  Identifiable 
noiunetropolllan  complexes  made  up  of  pri- 
marily farming,  recreation  and  other  'open' 
country  dotted  here  and  there  with  villages 
aud  small  towns  where  people  live  and  trade 
and  arc  tied  together  by  small  cities  that 
are  growing  and  moving  Jorward" 

Of  these  300  areas,  which  .ire  scattered 
all  across   the  US..  Mr    Freeman  said: 

"1  believe  there  Is  more  fertile  ground  for 
domestic  peace  and  tranquility  In  these  areas 
tlian  in  the  cities  There  Is  not  the  crowding. 
Not  the  pres.sure  of  one  people  against  an- 
other. Not  the  IndllTercnco  and  lmper;on- 
allty  Not  the  dtcp-runnltig  bltlerncfs  you 
find  in  so  many  of  our  cities  '" 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  towns  and 
cities  of  lO.OOO  to  100.000  are  shown  by 
offlclul  Census  Bureau  data  to  be  the  fu.stest- 
growtng   population   centers   In    America. 

.As  Juit  one  example  of  what  Is  happening 
all  .icro's  America,  take  a  look  ;.t  Durllnpton. 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Vermont. 
Here  you  find  the  type  of  appeal  that  Is  at- 
tracting   buslnefs.    industry    and    people. 

Burlington's  setting  on  the  shores  of  L-iko 
Cliampl:iln.  with  the  Green  Mountains  ris- 
ing to  the  east.  Is  a  nalviral  attraction.  The 
growing  popularity  of  .  kllng  and  other  win- 
ter .sports  has  turned  the  long  Vermont  win- 
ters into  an  asset  as  far  as  many  people  are 
concerned. 

Like  miny  small  cities,  Burlington  had 
been  coiislt'ered  remote  Development  of  .m 
interstate  l.lghway  has  lowered  that  ob- 
stacle to  development  So  have  Jet  airliners 
that  bring  Boston  and  New  York  City  vvitliin 
an    hour'j    Hying    lime. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  presence  of  a  col- 
lege—  the  University  of  Vermont — has  drawn 
the  attention  of  Industry,  .'is  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  U  S.  collepes  are 
in  smaller  communities.  .An  official  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  at 
least  2.000  of  the  nation's  2.1<!00  tour-year 
colleges  are  outftde  large  urban   :ire.'v.s 

With  all  Us  attractions.  Diirliiigton  has 
been  growing  fast.  Population  of  the  cry 
and  Its  bedroom  communities  In  Chittenden 
County,  now  around  85,000.  h.is  shot  up 
by  nearly  40  percent  in  little  more  than  a 
decade.  All  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
Burlington's  situation  before  the  city 
fathers  got  together  to  form  the  Greater 
Burlington  Industrial  Corporation  In  1954. 
This  agency  began  to  promote  the  city's  at- 
tractions, established  an  Industrial  site  at 
rearhy  Essex  Junction  and  put  up  a  building 
on  rpeculation  that  some  industry  v.ould 
move  In.  In  1957.  International  Business 
Mtichlncs.  one  of  the  big  US  companies  that 
have  decentrall?Ed  operations  into  many 
parts  of  the  US  ,  took  a  lease  on  the  build- 
ing and  began  operations  with  a  payroll 
of'sOO 

A  year  later  IBM  was  so  happy  with  Its 
Vermont  facility  that  the  company  bought 
the  building  and  site  and  Vjegan  to  expand. 
In  1">64  this  plant  became  a  prime  producer 
for  IBM's  360  computer  system  There  now 
are  3.100  on  the  company  p.iyroll  and  ex- 
pansion to  3.700  Is  planned  by  mid- 1969. 

RrVETlSIfC    THE    TREND    TO    MEGALOPOLIS 

The  IBM  operation  has  had  a  multiplier 
eflc't  throughout  that  part  of  Vermont  as 
smaller  manufacturers  have  expanded  to 
handle  subcontracts  for  the  bigger  firms.  At 
the  same  time,  other  space-age  industries 
have  discovered  the  advantages  and  the 
attractions  of  this  New  England  community. 
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The  publisher  c<f  the  "Burlington  Free 
Press,"  J.  Warren  McClure,  says  this  of  his 

city's  itrowth 

I  think  the  b.uslc  reason  Is  megalopolis. 
People  .ire  trying  to  get  away  from  the  con- 
gested urban  areas  in  thl.s  day  .ind  age  when 
they  want  to  cuji  y  life  miTe  Wc  are  giving 
them  ih.it  opp   rt  uiiit\    " 

Figures  compiled  by  .Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials  indic.ite  that  the  migration 
Irom  cuuntrysicie  to  inccaloptilis  in  the  U.S. 
anally  has  begun  fi  slow.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  decade  growth  of  poptilatlon  In  coun- 
ties outside  of  metro]5olit:in  areas  was  at 
iwlce  the  rate  of  the  1950s. 

Prom  1962  through  1968.  the  number  of  new 
y.,hs  in  .small  cities  and  In  the  countryside 
Increased  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  national 
average  and  was  double  that  for  the  1950s 
in  the  small  cities  .ind  the  covintryslde. 

rhls.  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  na- 
thin's  leaders.  Is  a  hopeful  slen  for  America's 
futiu-e  Mr  Hansberger,  the  president  of 
Boise   Cascade,   puts   It   in   these   terms: 

I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  this  country  in  his  lifetime 
and  one  of  the  points  he  made  that  I  can't 
forget  Is  that  there  are  a  great  many  suc- 
cessful people  on  Wall  Street,  and  in  big 
corporations,  who  started  out  on  a  farm  or 
In  a  small  community.  He  said  this  trend  to 
urbanization  Is  bad  for  the  nation  because  it 
Is  drying  up  the  source  of  discipline  that  has 
helped  to  make  this  country's  Industry  what 
It  is.  We  think  that,  by  keeping  otir  people 
in  .m  area  like  Boise,  close  to  nature,  that  we 
are  helping  otir  children  develop  a  good  deal 
of  the  discipline  that  will  help  them  and 
the  country  in   the  years  ahead," 

An  aide  to  .Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman, 
Assistant  Secretary-  John  .\.  Baker,  stated  the 
problem  this  way  in  testimony  before  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  riot  commission  on  Nov,  2, 
1967: 

"For  each  10  Ijoys  now  growing  up  on  a 
farm,  only  one  can  fi^nd  a  decent  livelihood  as 
a  farmer  in  the  years  ahead  .  .  .  We  can  either 
provide  Jobs  for  these  nine  boys  in  rural 
America,  or  they  will  be  in  our  cities  to- 
morrow burning  down  our  buildings  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  develop  a  better 
rural-urban  balance  of  economic  opportu- 
nities and  population  patterns." 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


HON.  LEONARD  FARB 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA' 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
East  Side  News  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
distinguished  weekly  papers.  It  serves  a 
larpe  and  heteroReneous  audience  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York  City.  Like  all 
decent  Americans.  Mr.  Abraham 
Schlacht.  publisher  of  the  East  Side 
News,  was  deeply  pained  by  the  recent 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Under  unanimous  consent  1  insert  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Schlacht's  compassionate 
editorial  on  Dr.  King: 

Ur    Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:   A  Champion 

OF   Civil    Rights    and    Nonviolence 

I  By  Abraham  Schlacht) 

.'American  hearts  are  filled  with  sorrow  over 
the  lussasslnatlon  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr  a  man  who  gave  his  all  to  the  service  of 
Ills  fellow-man. 

He  was  in  essence  a  rare  champion  who 
ha;i  stood  ready  to  die  for  the  things  he 
believed  In 

That  such  a  good  man  whose  feelings 
overflowed  ■with  tenderness  and  compassion 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

should  have  perished  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  did  truly  dehes  common  under- 
standing. 

No  assassin's  bullet  can  eradicate  the  herl- 
t.ipe  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  world. 

Millions  of  people  everywhere  who  had 
followed  his  turbulent  career  perceive  now 
more  than  ever  that  the  course  he  had  val- 
iantly pursued  was  the  right  one,  the  only 
one,  for  any  people  or  nation  to  accept  as  the 
solution  for  social,  economic  or  political  Ills. 
It  is  Indeed  regrettable  that  our  country 
we  love  so  much  was  slow  in  accepting  his 
principles  of  non-violence  and  civil  rights 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  .  was  an  ex- 
traordinary personality,  a  great  American, 
a  great  crusader  for  human  brotherhood,  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  a  great  advocate  of  high 
spiritual  values,  who  preferred  to  be  called 
simply  "a  major  drummer  in  the  march  for 
social  justice." 

Evils,  whatever  their  ugly  disguises,  were 
inherently  repugnant  to  his  natural  concepts 
of  thinking. 

From  early  childhood,  he  had  resented 
and  resisted  every  species  of  oppression  and 
discrimination. 

He  had  always  felt  that  his  people  with 
whom  he  had  been  reared  had  been  callously 
mistreated,  exploited,  and  trodden  upon. 

Until  the  time  of  his  assassination,  he 
had  lifted  his  clarion  voice  for  the  American 
people  to  stop  and  listen  that  iils  race  de- 
manded common  Justice  and  common  equal- 
ity. 

It  is  deadfully  vinfortunate  that  our  na- 
tion has  waited  so  long  in  coming  lo  its 
senses  following  his  tragic  death. 

We  fervently  pray  that  the  search  for 
freedom,  of  which  he  was  a  true  exemplar, 
will  proceed  irresistibly  forward,  for  we  sense 
within  our  bosoms  a  new  wave  of  under- 
standing which  is  sweeping  in  all  majesty 
across  the  heart-strings  of  our  land 

This  change  affords  new  zest  and  hope  for 
America's  future. 

In  the  name  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr,,  the  American  people  must  close  ranks 
and  help  erase  the  injustices  of  our  disturbed 
society  which  have  long  been  festerlnp  and 
which  have  wrought  so  much  hardship  and 
tears. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  all  state  and  local  Legislatures,  must 
respond  to  the  crisis  forthwith  with  all  nec- 
essary measures  to  assure  proper  recognition 
and  protection  for  his  long-suffering  people, 
then,  hallow  his  memory  for  the 
gs  he  consistently  strove  and  f-x- 
In  his  protest  marches,  in  his  ser- 
hls  public  addresses,  and  m  his 
numerous  writings. 

Let  us.  therefore,  erect  appropriate  me- 
morials, whatever  their  form  or  nature.  In 
the  nation's  capital  and  in  the  principal 
cities  of  our  land. 

Only  In  this  manner  can  his  life's  work  be 
perpetuated,  and  future  generations  will  re- 
call and  contemplate  the  Intellectual  and 
moral  grandeur  of  this  man.  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  sublime  teachings. 


Schuyler  Colfax  Honored 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1968 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  March  23 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
an  outstanding  and  prominent  Hoosier, 
Schuyler  Colfax.  This  remarkable  man, 
a  journalist  by  profession,  rose  through 
years  of  dedicated  public  service  In  In- 
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diana  to  the  speakership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  eventually  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States 

Journalism  and  politics  were  not  the 
full  scope  of  Schuyler  Colfax's  many 
activities.  In  addition,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  fraternity 
and  has  been  credited  with  the  single- 
handed  creation  of  the  Rebekah  Degree 
of  Odd   Fellowship. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  issue  of  the 
International  Rebekah  News  contains  an 
excellent  tribute  written  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  out.standinK  American,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  Ijeinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows: 

jFrom   the   International   Hc-bokali  Nrws, 
March   1968  1 
A    BlOCRAFHY    OF    SrHtJYLER    Col.FAX.    FOUNDER 
HI-    niE  Rebekah  Dfokee 
The  (late  of  March  '23  marks  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  man  responsible  for 
his  Untiring  efforts  m  organizing  and  esUib- 
lishing    the    Rebekah    Degree     Originally    es- 
t:ibli.shed    lor   wives,   and    later   lor   mothers, 
daughters    and   .sisters   of   Odd   Fellows,    and 
still  Liter  for  ladies  of  good  character  inter- 
ested in  Joining  hands  with  Odd  Fellows  in 
helping  to  make  this  world  a  better  pLiCC  m 
which  to  live. 

.Schuyler  Colfax  w.a-s  born  New  York  City 
on  March  23.  1823.  several  month.s  alter  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  1834  liis  mother  was 
married  to  George  \V.  Mattliews  At  the  age 
of  10,  .Schuyler  Colfax  lelt  school  and  started 
work  in  his  stepfather's  store.  Later  the 
family  moved  to  Indiana  settling  at  New 
Carlisle  In  St  Joseph  County.  He  continued 
as  a  clerk  aiid  during  his  spare  time  took  up 
the  study  of  Journalism  which  enabled  him 
to  contribute  articles  to  the  county  paper 

-Mter  his  step-father  retired  irom  busiiiess, 
Colfnx  took  up  the  study  oj  law.  When  Mr. 
Matthews  was  elected  county  .aidltor  aJid 
moved  to  .South  Bend,  Indiana,  Schuyler  was 
appointed  deputy,  which  office  he  held  for 
eight  years. 

He  still  continued  his  work  in  Journali.'^m. 
In  1845.  with  a  partner,  jnirch.vsed  the  South 
Bend  Free  Press,  changing  its  name  to  St 
Joseph  Vfilley  Register,  which  became  the 
most  Influential  paper  in  that  part  of  In- 
diana. 

Schuyler  Colfax  was  a  born  leader.  In  1842 
he  was  active  in  organizing  a  temperance 
society  in  South  Bend  and  about  the  .same 
time  reported  the  proceediiifrs  of  the  btfile 
Senate  lor  the  Indianapolis  Journal.  He  held 
many  responsible  positions,  serving  as  secrc- 
tarv  of  the  Chicago  Harbor  and  River  con- 
vention in  1847  and  of  the  Whig  convention 
in  Baltimore  in  1848,  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  convention  to  nvise 
the  constitution  of  the  st.'ite  of  Indiana 

He  was  elected  to  Coneress  in  1854  and 
was  re-elected  continuously  iip  to  1868.  Dkr- 
mg  the  years  of  service  m  the  House  lie  ser\fcd 
as  chairman  of  many  important  committ.*E 
and  introduced  many  reforms.  He  was  elect- 
ed .Speaker  of  the  House  in  1863  and  was 
twice  re-elected  and  gained  the  plaudits  of 
both  parties  by  his  skill  as  a  presiding  of- 
ficer: often  under  very  trying  circumstances 
as  his  tenure  as  Speaker  was  the  latter  years 
of  the  war  between  the  .States,  and  the  Re- 
construction period  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed. 

In  May.  1868.  the  Republican  National  con- 
vention meeting  in  Chicago  nominated 
Schuyler  Colfax  on  the  first  ballot  as  the 
vice  president  candidate  with  General  V.  S. 
Grant.  The  Republican  ticket  being  success- 
ful in  the  November  election,  he  became  Vice 
President  ana  'hus  President  of  the  Senate 
on  March  4,  1869,  the  only  man  to  preside 


o.er    tx.r.h    Houses    of    Con((T*«»    until    Vice 
President  Jack  CJarner  in  tne  1930s. 

H.s  lac«r  years  were  spent  in  retirement  in 
his  home  it  Soiitu  Bend  Indl  uia  and  :n  de- 
llverin^  public  lectures  Sevfr.il  of  Ills 
speeches  .ire  preserved  among  collections  of 
the  worlds  finest  orations  At  his  denth  which 
resulted  from  a  he;irt  atlaclc,  publlr  honors 
were  paid  tn  his  memory  both  In  Congresa 
and  In  Indtan.i 

Here  are  some  of  the  detalla  of  the  life  of 
Bro.  Colfax.  PraternilUt 

He  w.is  inlu.iled  into  South  Bend  Sub- 
ordinate Lixl!<e  No  29  February  18.  1846,  .ind 
soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  Encimp- 
ment  branch  He  rose  ste."«dlly  in  the  nnks 
and  became  Representative  to  the  Grand 
r,i*lt;e  of  the  Unitfd  States  new  the  Sover- 
fun  Grand  L'ldtje  where  his  merit  and  abil- 
ities soon  brought  him  recogtution  His  serv- 
ices in  the  .:>0'. erelgn  Body  «ere  lu.irlted  by 
indu.stry  and  ciitcuislasm.  he  brlns  placed  on 
many  important  c  immlttees 

At  the  session  of  1850.  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Leclslatlon.  he  hud  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  by  which  he  became  fii- 
mous  is  the  .luthor  of  the  Rebekah  Deirree 
The  committee  rendered  an  adverse  rei)ort 
on  the  proposed  esialjllshment  of  such  a 
decree,  but  Bro  Co; tax  submitted  a  mlnur- 
Ity  report  fa'. ormg  it  and  such  was  his  elo- 
quen.-e  and  the  m.inlfest  merit  of  the  Idea 
that  his  minority  report  was  .iccepted.  and 
he  was  appointed  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  Rlti>"-i  Our  Rebekah 
Rluial  of  f.  day  fjU  .ws  very  closely  his  work 
as  shown  In  the  .original  ritual  he  almoct 
RinK'.ehandedly  prepared  Thus,  at  the  1851 
session  of  the  Snvereltrn  Grand  Lodt;e.  his 
efforts  were  approved  and  the  Rebekah  De- 
Kree  of  Od'l  Fellowship  came  into  official 
being 

Bro  Cilfix  ne\er  liwt  his  interest  in  the 
w  irk  of  Odd  Fellowship  nor  in  'he  desrree 
which  he  helped  to  create  To  him  Is  cred- 
ited the  compll.itlon  of  the  Rebekah  Ritual. 
and  !t  should  be  the  aim  of  all  officers  of 
Rebekah  !  idees  to  present  this  beautiful  de- 
gree In  the  most  impres«Ue  manner  humanly 
piiss.ble 

Bro  Colfax  remained  f.ilthfiU  to  Odd  Fel- 
lowship throug^out  his  life  It  was  on  a 
business  Trip  In  January,  18B5.  at  Mankato. 
Minnesota,  he  expired  In  the  depot  of  that 
city  shortly  after  arriving  He  was  Identified 
by  the  local  Odd  Fellows  ind  tjken  by  them 
to  the  home  of  a  physician  where  the  body 
lay  In  state  f:>r  several  hours  and  then  'ent 
to  his  home  in  South  Bend  with  an  escort 
of  Odd  Fellows 

ExcEBPT  ON  ScavYLta  CoLF.vx  Pruh    Schuy- 
ler  COLFVX      THE   CUaNCING    FORTlNrS   OF  A 

PoLincAi.    Idol" 

•In  the  fall  of  1851  Schuyler  Colfax  was 
enga><ed  m  another  activity  uutilde  the  jour- 
nahtic  tield  Having  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for 
some  years,  a  connecUon  which  likely  aided 
him  {KJliticaLy.  he  betame  a  leading  spirit 
In  establishing  the  Degree  of  Rebekah.  the 
ladles'  auxiliary  of  the  Order  At  the  session 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
m  Cincinnati,  ISoO,  CoUax  was  apppointed 
chairman  of  a  eoiiunlttee  u>  consider  the 
matter  He  previously  had  suggested  the  Idea 
of  a  ladles'  degree  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee was  opposed,  but  the  Grand  Lodge 
adopt'^d  the  minority  report  which  he  made. 
In  tlie  viirds  of  one  writer,  the  degree  was 
suggested  and  originated  by  Schuyler  Col- 
fax .  by  whom  also  It  was  written." 
Brother  Colfax  deserves,  as  he  has  received. 
•.;ie  sincere  thanks  of  the  Fraternity  for  this 
ornament  to  the  building  which  our  fathers 
framed  '  The  above  Is  an  excerpt  from  the 
blJgraphy  Schuyler  ColfaJt — The  Changing 
Fortunes  of  a  Political  Idol'  by  WllUard  H. 
Smrh  »nd  published  by  'he  I.ndlana  Histori- 
cal  Bureau 
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Resolution  Memorialiang  the  Congreis  To 
Pax  Legislation  To  Eitabliih  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  Rhode  Island 


April  j;,  1968 


.states  In  the  hope   that   they  will  give  this 
matter  their  personal  uttentlon 
.Attest 

AVOWST    P     I. A    FR*NC-E. 

Ser-ctary  of  State. 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

.iF    RII-OC     ISLANO 

IN   FHE  HOUSK  OP  RF.PRE.sENTATlVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.   1968 

.Mr  STGKRM.-MN  Mr  Speaker,  in  all 
of  New  Ensland,  which  ha.s  alino.^t  I'l; 
million  veteraiLs.  there  is  no  national 
cenietei-y.  while  in  the  South  Allanlic  re- 
gion, which  lias  a  little  over  2'j  million 
veleran.s.  tliere  are  24  national  ceme- 
teries or  one  cemetery  for  even.'  124,000 
veterans  Bccau.se  of  this  iilai  ins  inequity 
and  tlie  great  coniributloii.s  made  by  the 
veterans  from  Rhode  Island.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  89th  ConRrcss  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  cemetei-y  in 
Rhode  Island. 

I  am  vcr>'  pleased  to  note  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has  passed  a  resolution  expre.ss- 
Ing  their  support  of  this  leRislation,  H  R. 
5649  I  will  include  this  resolution,  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  tt)  pa.ss  my  bill, 
H  R.  5649.  m  the  Record  lollowinR  my 
remarks. 

Let  me  al.so  take  this  oppoi  tunny  to  re- 
mind the  Members  of  this  body  that  this 
meciuity  has  existed  for  much  too  crcat 
a  time  to  pennlt  any  further  delay  In 
taking  action  on  this  matter.  While  too 
much  time  has  been  allowed  to  pass  con- 
cerninR  this  inetimty,  vtiy  little  time  re- 
mains in  which  to  act  in  this  90th  Con- 
gress Let  us  now  act  expeditiously  and 
favorably  on  this  matter 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 
Resolution   S    G20 
Rer.olullon  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SWtes  to  pass  H.R.  5649.  a  bill   to 
establish   a   national  cemetery   m   Gloces- 
ter,  R.I. 

Whereas,  Congressman  Femand  St  Ger- 
main. United  States  Representative  In  Con- 
gress. First  District.  RJiode  Island,  has  in- 
troduced H  R  3tj49,  a  bin  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Rhode  Isl.md,   and 

Whereas,  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  states  In  the  country,  has 
no  national  burial  facilities;  and 

Whereiis.  .Adequate  and  proper  burial  fa- 
cilities for  Rhode  Island's  honored  veterans 
are  badly  needed  and  etirneslly  desired;  and 
Whereas,  In  every  other  region  of  the 
c  'untry  there  are  at  leftst  lour  national  ceme- 
teries, but  in  New  England  there  are  none; 
and 

Whereas.  It  Is  grossly  unfair  that  the  Now 
England  area  which  gave  birth  to  this  na- 
tion ,ind  p.irtlcularly  Rhode  Uland,  the  first 
of  the  original  American  colonics  to  formally 
renounce  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  re- 
mains without  a  national  cemetery;  and 

Whereas,  The  historically  rich  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  greatness  of  this  nation,  should  be 
pe.-mlticd  a  national  cemetery  within  Its 
boundaries,  now  fhercfore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  does 
hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  HR  5649,.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  In  Glocester. 
Rhode  Island;  and  be  It  further 

ICesotvfd.  That  the  Secretary  of  Stale  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  oerlUled  copies  of  Uils  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  of  tiie  United 


Arson  Continues  in  District  of  Columbia 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

■>>■    Wt.ST    VIRGINIA 

I.N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedru-sday.  Ajnil  24.  1968 

Mr  BVRD  of  West  VirRlnia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  .-isk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extcn.slons  of  Remarks  an 
article  entitled  "Arson  Probed  In  Seven 
More  Fires,"  publi.shvd  in  today's  Wash- 
iiv.'ton  Evenini;  Star. 

There  b^'int;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnt<-d  in  the  RtroKD, 
as  follows: 

.Arson    Pro:;ed    in    Seven    More    Fires     Two 
.Vrl   .\rrested   in    Looting   Incide.nt 

Seven  fires  of  Kusplclous  origin,  most  of 
them  relatively  minor  and  In  areas  hit  by 
rloilng  more  than  two  weeks  ago.  were  re- 
l^.rted  in  Washington  last  night. 

Di-strlct  arson  squad  investigators,  probing 
16  such  blazes  since  Sunday,  were  preparing 
a  report  this  mt^rnlng  for  Public  Safety  Di- 
rector Patrick  V  .Murphy  on  which  of  the 
lires  will  be  cLassltlcd  ^ts  .irfon  cases. 

.At  the  scene  of  a  mltur  lire  at  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  storage  parage  m 
Southwest  Washington.  District  police  ap- 
prehended a  13-year-old  boy  and  were  seek- 
ing  two  other  juveniles  .Another  13-year-old 
w.is  charged  .Monday  in  connection  with  two 
earlier  arson  cases  elsewhere  In  the  city. 

TEAR  CAS  HOLDUP 

.As  I  lie  rash  of  suspicious  fires  broke  out 
again  last  night,  police  said  five  holdup  men 
tossed  a  tear  gas  cannlster  Into  a  7-Eleven 
store  at  4650  Nichols  Ave  SW  after  ordering 
customers  at  gunptint  into  the  rear  c  f  the 
store  and  taking  $150  from  the  cash  register 
and  safe.  Firemen  brought  .m  exhaust  fan 
to  the  scene  of  the  f^i  25  pm  holdup  to  clear 
the  tear  gas  from  the  store. 

Police  reported  only  one  confirmed  Instance 
of  looting  vesterday,  at  Murphy's  variety 
store  in  the  3200  block  of  14th  Street  NW. 
Police,  aided  by  a  canine  corps  dog.  made 
two  arrests  at  the  scene. 

The  first  of  last  night's  .>;usplclous  fires 
was  reptTted  at  6  57  p  m  at  Hoffman's  Used 
Furniture  Store,  J447  18th  St  .  NW  ,  where  fire 
otliclals  estimated  damage  to  the  building 
at  $300,  plus  minor  damage  to  contents  The 
Are  spread  from  trash  in  .i  storni:e  room  to 
saime  gas  meters.  Igniting  gas  and  spreading 
the  rire  to  parts  of  the  first  flojr. 

.At  8  09  pm.  a  dozen  pieces  of  fire  equip- 
ment responded  to  an  alarm  at  Levin's  Sales 
Exchange,  a  pawi>  shop  at  1303  H  St  NE.  that 
had  been  looted  <lurlng  the  rioting.  Damage 
to  building  and  Its  content.?  was  estimated  at 
$2,000  by  tire  officials. 

CHfRCn  STORE  FISE 

Five  minutes  after  that  al.irm.  firemen 
put  out  a  blaze  involving  furniture  and 
clothing  at  the  re.^r  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  store  at  1346  U  St.  NW.  Total 
damage  was  estimated  at  $600. 

At  a  J7  pm,  fire  caused  an  estimated 
SI, COO  dam-ge  .'ct  the  rear  of  a  previously 
burned  and  unoccupied  High's  dairy  store  at 
332  H  St.  NE,  fire  officials  said. 

The  housing  autliorlty  storage  f;arai;e  fire. 
at  1338  First  St.  SW.  occurred  at  9:28  p  ni 
.end  damage  to  the  garage  ;.nd  building  mate- 
rial was  estimated  at  $200  Police  believe  the 
boy   who   was   arrested   and   his   companions 
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poured  kerosene  from  a  construction  lantern 
on  .some  closet  shelving  In  the  garage,  then 
put   a   match    to   It. 

A  vacant  brick  home  at  1330  Farragut  St. 
NW  was  burned  out  by  fire  about  10  pjn. 
Firemen  fought  the  blaze  In  the  two-story 
house  for  half  an  hour  l^efore  it  was  brought 
under  control. 

NEIGHBOR    .SNfFFS    BLAZE 

Officials  said  a  rear  door  at  a  television 
shop  at  326  Kennedy  St.  NW  was  discovered 
burning  about  10.30  pm.  by  a  nelghlxjr  Who 
put  It  out  without  fire  department  help. 

The  Incident  at  the  Murphy's  store  on  14th 
Street  NW  occurred  about  1  :30  yesterday 
afternoon,  police  said.  Believing  they  saw  un- 
authorized persons  In  the  basement  of  the 
store— which  still  reeked  of  tear  gas— police 
entered  and  arrested  James  A.  Qlbbs,  28,  and 
Willis  Swain,  27,  both  of  the  1400  block  of 
Park  Itoad  NW. 

Police  said  Swain  was  bitten  on  the  right 
wrist  and  arm  by  a  Canine  Corps  dog.  Swain 
was  treated  at  D  C.  General  Hospital,  they 
said. 
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nucleus  around  which  are  grouped  Industrl.il 
satelUtee. 

The  Du  Pont  Company,  which  ofierates  the 
AEC's  Savannah  River  Plant,  furnishes  an 
Illustration  of  how  rapidly  events  may  move 
in  the  fleld  of  atomic  energy.  Its  Savannah 
River  Laboratory  has  required  five  years  to 
produce  only  10  pounds  (almost  the  entire 
world  output)  of  curlum-244,  potentially  one 
of  the  most  Important  radioisotopes.  With 
the  anticipated  proliferation  of  nuclear  pow- 
er plants,  however,  Du  Pont  scientists  ulti- 
mately may  produce  this  Isotope  by  the 
ton. 

The  far-reaching  potential  of  Dr  Seaborg's 
peaceful  proliferation  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend and  equally  difficult  to  exaggerate.  We 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era— a  Nu- 
clear Age  and,  quite  possibly,  a  Golden  Age 
as  well.  When  this  new  day  dawns,  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  will  go  to  Dr.  Seaborg's 
commission,  the  South  Carolina-Georgia  Nu- 
clear Council  and  others  who  are  engaged 
In  converting  a  grim  destroyer  into  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind. 


Peaceful  Nuclear   ProliferatioB 


Airport  Crisis 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN       HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 


OF    SOOTH    CAEOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Commission,  made  an  ex- 
cellent and  timely  address  at  a  meeting  of 
the  South  Carolina-Georgia  Nuclear 
Council  and  the  Joint  Coimcll  of  Engi- 
neering and  Scientific  Societies  of  the 
Central  Savannah  River  Area  on  April  15 
in  Augusta.  Ga. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  plant  in  Aiken  Coimty  in  my 
congressional  district.  We  are  pleased 
over  the  great  feeling  of  optimism  there 
about  the  future  role  of  the  atom  for 
peaceful  uses  among  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  personnel  and  the  dedicated 
personnel  of  the  great  Du  Pont  Co.  which 
operates  the  Savannah  River  plant. 

The  Columbia  State,  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
one  of  the  South 's  great  and  outstanding 
newspapers,  carried  a  splendid  editorial 
tribute  to  Dr.  Seaborg  on  April  18.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  our 
countrj-: 

Peacefti-  Proliferation 

Its  primary  function  Is  still  the  production 
of  materials  for  nuclear  weapons.  But  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Savannah  Riv- 
er Plant  near  .Aiken  is  involved  also  in  peace- 
ful uses  of  the  atom  and,  for  this  reason. 
Is  increasingly  important  to  the  Industrial 
development  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Southe.vst. 

In  his  address  Monday  night  in  Augusta, 
AEC  Chairman  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  referred  to 
"peaceful  nuclear  proliferation."  He  noted, 
by'  way  of  example,  that  the  capacity  of  nu- 
clear power  stations  In  the  South  Carolina- 
Georgia  area  alone  soon  will  exceed  the  exist- 
ing production  capacity  of  all  such  power 
plants  In  the  United  States. 

Nationwide,  nuclear  power  stations  now 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  2,800,000  kilo- 
watts. By  1975,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
will  have  a  4,000,000  kilowatt  capacity. 

Dr.  Seaborg  looks  toward  the  day,  not  too 
distant  perhaps,  when  giant,  nuclear-pow- 
ered Industrial  complexes  will  spring  up 
wherever  nuclear  power  is  produced.  These 
complexes  might  be  compared  to  the  atom 
Itself,  with  each  power  producer  forming  a 


OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  faces  an  airport  dilemma  of  huge 
proportions,  as  I  have  said  many  times 
in  the  past  year.  Last  August  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  held  hearings  to  de- 
termine the  scope  of  the  problem,  and  in 
January  of  this  year  the  subcommittee 
Issued  an  interim  report  on  the  subject. 
One  of  the  principal  conclusions  of  that 
report  was  that  a  national  program  to 
finance  airport  construction  Is  essential. 
and  must  go  forward  soon  if  we  are  to 
be  prepared  for  the  crush  of  air  traffic 
which  lies  ahead. 

What  we  need  now  are  practical  and 
constructive  proposals  from  govern- 
ment and  from  the  aviation  industry  so 
that  we  may  Initiate  such  a  program  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Stuart  G.  Tipton, 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  in  a  recent  speech  out- 
lined a  new  proposal  for  airport  financ- 
ing that  has  the  support  of  the  scheduled 
airlines. 

I  commend  the  airline  industry  for  Its 
efforts  in  attempting  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem head  on.  I  urge  the  other  segments  of 
the  aviation  industry  to  come  up  with 
constructive  proposals  also.  Time  is 
short.  The  airport  problem  is  a  national 
problem  which  must  be  cured  and  cured 
soon.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Tipton's  address  before  the  Cleve- 
land Traffic  Club  on  April  24,  1968.  out- 
lining the  airport  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Air    Transportation    in    the    Next    Dkcade 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  to  again 
have  the  opportunity  rf  meeting  with  some 
of  the  men  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
this  great  Industrial  city,  and  to  discuss 
the  growth,  the  problems  .and  the  exciting 
future  of  air  transportation 

It  has  been  nearly  10  years  since  I  last 
spoke  in  Cleveland.  Back  in  August.  1959,  I 
spoke  before  your  Rotary  Club  on  the  sub- 
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Ject    "Cleveland,   A   Progressive   City    In   the 
Air  Age" 

At  that  time,  I  discussed  the  very  suc- 
cessful "partnership  for  progress"  between 
the  airlines  and  Cleveland.  ThLs  partnership 
has  continued  through  what  is  called  the 
"Jet  age"  .and  I  am  sure  will  continue  Into 
the  foreseeable  future  of  supersonic  and 
hypersonic  transport 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  to  review 
the  progress  made  by  your  city,  and  by  the 
airlines,  in  the  last  10  years  Then,  I  plan 
to  look  ahead  for  the  next  decade  and  tell 
you  some  of  the  opportunities,  and  the  prob- 
lems, that  will  be  ahead  for  both  the  city  - 
and  air  transportation 

But  lirst,  let  vis  take  a  quick  lcx>k  back- 
ward and  see  how  close  the  history  of  avia- 
tion and  Cleveland  has  been  over  the  years. 
Cleveland  Hopkins  Airport,  today  one  c-f 
the  largest  municipal  airports  in  the  world, 
was  opened  in  July  1,  1925,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  only  a  handful  of  airports. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  the  United  States 
scheduled  airline  system,  as  we  know  it 
today,  was  born  when  a  Ford  Trl -Motor  lum- 
bered Into  Cleveland  from  Detroit  with  a 
handful  of  letters — the  hrst  flight  of  a  pri- 
vate contractor  under  America's  lirst  air  mail 
act 

The  first  air  traffic  control  tower  in  the 
nation  was  opened  in  1929  and  in  that  same 
year — In  Cleveland — the  first  automatic  ])llot 
v^'as  used  on  a  plane 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Cleveland  was 
being  served  by  five  certificated  scheduled 
airlines.  Today  there  are  eight  operatlnc 
180  flights  daily  out  </f  Cleveland  Hopkins 
Airport  Most  of  the  flights  are  Jet-operated 
Today  more  than  6.000  passengers  a  day 
enplane  at  Cleveland  Hopkins  .Airport— In 
1967  that  meant  more  than  2,222.000  pas- 
sengers, an  Increase  of  222  per  cent  In  10 
years ! 

Future  growth  will  probably  exceed  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  past  10  year.s 
Later  this  year,  the  nation's  first  high 
speed  alrport-lo-downtown  rapid  transit  .sys- 
tem will  r)pen.  With  it.  downtown  Cleveland 
will  be  only  20  minutes  ,'iway  from  the  air- 
port. Such  a  system  may  be  the  solution  to 
the  airport  access  problem  and,  for  this 
reason,  the  eyes  of  the  transportation  world 
are  locused  on  the  project  -And  when  the 
system  opens  for  business,  I  hope  It  will  get 
the  whoop-te-doo  it  deserves. 

The  "shape"  of  the  future  also  includes 
world  travel.  Ten  years  aso,  Cleveland  be- 
came a  true  international  s-.eaport  with  the 
opening  of  the  St  La-ATence  .-ieaway.  Only 
a  few  weeks  .'uro,  the  CAB  ex.imlner  in  the 
lm!x>rtant  Transpacific  case  named  Cleve- 
land :cs  a  mainland  terminal  for  direct  serv- 
ice to  Hawaii  and  the  Far  East.  Cleveland 
is  also  belnc  considered  .as  a  termlna!  In 
the  Transatlantic  cargo  case. 

In  anticipation  of  the  L-rowth  in  traffic 
that  Is  bound  to  come,  a  group  of  airline  and 
CIVIC  loaders  with  a  strong  touch  of  vision 
are  now  meeting  once  a  month  to  discuss 
plans  for  a  new  airport  to  serve  the  planes 
of  the  future — the  new  subs~;n;c  J't  dcsic.'-.s 
and  the  supersonic  transports. 

The  growth  of  air  transpori."tl:on  has  not 
of  course,  been  limited  to  Cleveland.  Tlie 
p.ost  10  years  have  been  years  of  spectacular 
growth  for  the  airline  industry. 

This  is  the  10th  year  of  what  airline  pcc- 
ple  call  the  Civil  Jet  -Age  r'.nd  over  that 
period  traffic  has  cone  up  135.7  per  cent. 
from  56  million  p.assengers  in  1958  to  more 
than  132  million  last  year.  While  the  United 
States  IS  crowinn:  by  about  7.000  citizens  a 
day.  the  airlinee  are  adding  more  than  40.000 
passengers  a  day. 

In  1959,  new  capital  sp>endlng  by  the  air- 
lines was  a  small  factor  in  the  economy.  To- 
day, air  transport  is  the  scvenlh  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  country  In  volume  of  -apital 
expenditures.  This  year  alone,  the  airlines 
Will  take  delivery  of  almost  two  aircraft 
every  working  day  of  the  year  at  an  average 
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cost  af  te  5  mi;Uon  p«r  plaJie  Another  way 
to  '.ook  at  thU  la  to  put  ttus  iti  "erms  of  new 
plants  The  average  pT.c*  of  a  typical  new 
factory  is  about  ane-half  mlMlon  dollar* 
The  airlines  are  building  U  new  fatU>rleB 
every  day 

In  Just  the  last  four  yeftrs.  the  V  3  sched- 
uled airlines  bought  319  freighter  Jeta  at  a 
cost  of  »1  6  billion  an  Investment  that 
has  produced  a  vastly  Unproved  freight 
transport  system  in  terms  ot  speed,  capacity 
and  service  The  result  shippers  for  the 
first  Ume  In  meaningful  numbers  and  with 
ri-x'Ular  carg'>es-  are  discovering  air  freight 
In  uhe  last  10  years,  the  airlines  have  be- 
cjnie  the  number  one  form  of  public  trans- 
portation between  cities  In  1958,  tiie  air- 
line* accounted  for  about  33  per  cent  of  all 
public  inter-clty  traffic  Today  that  figure 
IS  about  66  per  cent  ^ind  still  e>n  the  rise 

All  of  this  growth  has  been  .wcompaiUed 
by  improved  passenger  services  and  lower 
fares  In  -Jie  past  Ave  years  average  ^arllne 
fare*  have  dropped  13  2  per  cent  while  the 
cost  of  living  has  Increased  more  than  seven 
per  cent 

Yoe  the  airlines  tod  ly  are  far  and  away 
the  fastest  growing  maj.>r  industry  :n  the 
country  But.  what  about  tomorrow''  And 
next  year'  .And  the  years  beyond  thaf 

The  .answers  are.  I  think.  exclUng  The 
best  IS  yet  to  come  .\B  Charles  P  KeiterSnt;. 
invenuve  genius  of  General  Mot'>rs  once  »ald. 
•  Human  ingenuity  U  boundleas  It  is  non- 
sense to  think  we  have  rca-oed  any  llniu  of 
mwhamcal  progress  " 

Kettering  w:is  nglu  but  predicting  the  fu- 
ture can  be  .^  risky  business  P'lr  example  a 
1B37  study  of  some  note  totally  mused  not 
only  the  computer,  but  atomic  energy  .inil- 
blotlcs.  radar  .iiid  Jet  propoulsion  Yet,  nearly 
all  of  these  Had  been  lu-oiind  m  principle, 
waiting  for  development 

Herm.in  K.ihn  in  his  btK>k  T'tr  Year  :000. 
aays  that  in  1957  it  would  have  been  im[>o8- 
slble  to  convince  a  sclentitte.illy  knowledge- 
able audience  that  a  Polarii  submarine  mis- 
sile system  could  liuve  oeen  produced  in  a 
dec-ade  Nevattbelees.  by  1367  no  less  than  41 
Polaris  submiixii  es  were  operational,  mean- 
ing that  "x  major,  seemingly  nisumiounlable 
problems  had  been  solved 

Without  venturing  Into  the  tuiknown  dec- 
ades ahead,  however  let  us  take  a  lofjk  at 
what  IS  alreadv  po&stble  with  present  day  .ur- 
Une  technology  In  facv  what  the  airllnea 
alre.idv  have  on  the  drawing  txxird* 

In  the  next  10  years,  three  en'trely  new  and 
different  types  .>i  aircraft  will  be  introduced. 
By  the  end  of  next  vear  Jets  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  450  paisengers  will  be  in  operation. 
Around  l'J7J  'Ue  tn-Jc-t  will  '.-ome  on  me 
scene  Aiid  s^hedulea  for  1975  ,ire  the  SST"» 
Supersonic  .urcralt.  fl>liig  at  speeds  of  2.200 
miles  .in  hour  will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  an 
hour-and-a-half  and  add  new  dimensions  to 
travel  growth 

In  terms  oi  equipment,  we  are  nn  the  brink 
of  the  most  exciting  ora  m  air  travel  history. 
In  terms  of  truffle,  the  path  Is  Cl«ar  and 
continues  upward 

By  1975  the  .iirlint-s  wtU  1)«  flying  330  mil- 
lion p.issenger«.  more  th^j  three  times  to- 
davs  level 

By  1972.  the  airlines  will  be  flying  10  billion 
ton  miles  of  cargo,  three  times  today's  level. 

These  figures  will  ^ive  yovi  rome  Idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  growth  and  the  technologi- 
cal progress  that  lies  ahead  Obviously,  growth 
Is  .\.n  asset  on  the  ledger  But  thu  growth 
causes  serii>us  pressures  on  the  air  transport 
system 

To  meet  this  growth,  the  .urllnes  have  c"m- 
mitt€td  themselves  to  an  unprecedented  capi- 
tal expenditure  prognun  In  the  five-year  pe- 
riod 1968  197'2.  the  12  major  U  3  airlines  will 
spend  more  than  »10  5  billion  The  industry 
,ts  .1  whole  will  spend  several  billion  dollars 
more  in  the  next  decade  for  flight  and 
ground  equipment  and  operating  property. 
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But  there  ;ire  other  pre.ssuree  The  growing 
traffic  has  to  i>e  handled.  r«>eervatlon8  must 
be  made  !>aggage  must  be  located  and  tickets 
must  be  lasupd 

As  a  start  'in  the  baggage  problem,  the  air- 
lines are  developing  a  multl-mlUlon  dollar 
automatic  baggage  .system  which  will  com- 
pletely automate  and  speed  up  the  delivery 
of  baggage  to  the  p.issenger  .ind  between  air- 
lines The  system  will  take  luggage  from 
planes  and  by  means  of  memory  units" 
keyed  to  resptmd  to  paK.senger  i>agg.tge  claim 
checks  will  send  the  :ugg.u;e  within  three 
nilnut<^  on  .i  hlgh-si>eed  'rack  to  any  of 
dozens  of  Ux^atlons  around  the  .drport  and 
Its  parking  lots  The  need  U»r  such  a  system 
was  vividly  demonstrated  when  one  airlines 
first  stretched  Dt'  8  flight  landed  at  Miami 
and  disgorged  535  pieces  of  luggage  The  Boe- 
ing 747  will  carry  twice  as  many  pieces 

The  .ulrltries  are  also  in  the  process  of 
developing  an  automatic  ticketing  system 
which  passengers  cm  operate  themselves  and 
which  will  provide  tickets  .ind  confirmed  res- 
ervations in  80  percent  less  time  than  It 
takes  tixl.iy  Por  fXiUiip'*"  if  technoioey  can 
match  oiu-  .imblUon  in  the  early  1970s,  a 
p.issenger  may  go  to  a  shopping  center  and 
insert  a  plastic  credit  card  in  a  vending  ma- 
chine press  .1  buttiin  to  see  if  there  is  t  seat 
on  tomorrow's  flight  to  Chicago,  and  If  the 
answer  is  afllrmatlve.  punch  another  button 
.ind  h.'ive  a  ticket  drrip  into  his  hands — con- 
firmed, rwrorded  md  ready  to  use 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  aviation 
.system  which  needs  immediate  expansion  is 
the  iir  traffic  control  system  The  Federal 
government  owns  .ind  operates  the  system 
,knd  is  entirely  responsible  for  it.  Last  sum- 
mer President  Johnson  called  upon  the  De- 
pivrtment  of  Transportation  to  come  forward 
with  a  program  which  will  improve  ,ind  ex- 
pand the  airways  system  The  .aviation  In- 
dustry hopes  that  the  dep.irtment  will  come 
forw.ard  soon  because  the  en  route  delays  to 
both  passenger  and  airline  ire  expensive  and 
■ire  mounting  Air  traffic  control  is  a  priority 
Item  .ind  government  should  get  on  with  the 
Job  virtth  all  deliberate  speed 

Forty  years  aco.  the  government  took  on 
the  Job  of  running  the  ur  traffic  control 
system  It  is  their  responsibility  to  operate 
that  system  Just  as  It  Is  their  responsibility 
to  deliver  the  mail  Ue»-au.se  so  much  !s  de- 
pendent upon  the  air  traffic  control  system, 
there  should  be  no  temporizing  at  this  point. 
The  pressures  of  growth  have  ijther  aspects, 
nf  course  Clearly  air  transport.-»tlcn  cannot 
expand  unless  aliTXirts  exp.ind  .ilong  with  .ill 
the  other  elements  of  aviation  Most  people 
ttxlay  take  the  speed,  convenience  and  reli- 
ability of  air  travel  for  gr.-inte<l  Por  biLslness- 
raen  on  the  move  .vlr  tmvel  is  .i  vital  part 
of  life  But  unless  the  problems  of  .ilrport 
congestion  ..ro  &.iUed.  the  ;iiseis  of  air  travel 
mvv  disappear  Rlcht  now,  there  is  hardly 
a  commercial  airliner  in  the  country  that 
does  not  get  delayed  at  least  once  a  day  at 
an  :ilrport. 

The  problem  is  evident  T7ic  entire  airport 
structure  .ilso  st.tnd&  in  need  of  immediate 
expansion  The  Secret-iry  of  Triinsportatlon. 
.Man  Boyd  estimates  that  this  improvement 
program  will  c<.iet  »t  me  86  billion. 

The  growth  in  .dr  transp<!rt  is  obvious  The 
expansions  .ind  improvements  required  ;ue 
Just  .xs  obvious  .A  great  infusion  of  capital 
is  heeded  to  allow  for  the  expansinn  A  large 
part  of  the  funds  will  be  derived  from  air- 
port u.^ers.  primarily  air  carriers  and  their 
passengers  A  portion  will  come  from  .airport 
earnings,  especially  from  large  iiub  urports 
such  lis  Cleveland's  Hopkins  Airport,  which 
are  successful,  going  concerns 

But  where  does  the  rest  come  from?  The 
big  bulge?  That  Is  the  problem  we  must 
solve  soon  There  is  a  dehnlte  limit  to  what 
the  airlines  can  do  Our  earmngs  ;ire  already 
ui  a  squeeae    On  one  side  the  cost  of  labor 
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and  materials  Is  up  and  on  the  other,  the 
yield  realized  from  the  passenger  and  the 
shipper  is  down  And.  on  top  of  the  squeeze. 
Is  the  very  real  need  to  pay  for  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  new  aircraft  that  have  been 
ordered  to  meet  the  requlpwtTients  of  the 
seventies  /^ 

With  this  111  inliul  il*  airline  indu.stry 
has  come  up  with  a  propissal  that  It  feels 
will  fill  the  demand  for  the  capital  bulge  the 
airport  expansion  program  so  .-^orely  needs 
The  proposal  calls  for  the  establishment — 
by  the  Congress — of  an  Airport  Development 
Trvist  Fund,  similar  to  the  present  Highway 
Triist  Ptind  It  would  be  set  up  within  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  would  be 
.administered  by  the  .Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation 

The  Trust  Fund  would  be  maintained 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  2  per  cent  tax  on 
airline  p.a-ssengers  within  the  United  St4ites 
Por  joaseeugers  departing  the  United  Stat^ 
to  foreign  [>olnts  there  would  be  a  flat  fee  of 
$2  per  trip 

This  fund  would  then  set  .ibout  In  a  very 
meaningful  way  to  expand  the  airport  sys- 
tem Both  the  big,  .iir  carrier  .ilrports— sucU 
:us  Cleveland's  Hopkins—  as  well  .is  ilie  small- 
er ones — such  as  Burke  lAkt  front — would  bt 
eligible  for  fln.uiclal  .isslstance  The  .smaller 
airfields  such  its  Burke — serve  a  vital  pur- 
p.we  .is  reliever  airports:  that  Is  they  re- 
lieve the  major  airports  of  the  general  avia- 
tion traffic,  which  does  not  need  to  land 
there,  giving  Cleveland  and  other  m.ijor 
cities  a  much  better  overall  pattern  of  air 
service  To  the  extent  that  smaller  airports 
are  i)pened  by  public  agencies,  and  are  re- 
liever airports,  they  would  be  eligible  for 
financial   assistance. 

KUglble  projects— for  which  financing 
would  be  provided— include  the  construction, 
alteration  and  Improvement  of  airfield  facil- 
ities 

The  financial  assistance  would  take  the 
form  of  paying  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  debt 
service  costs  of  airport  bond  Issues  It  would 
also  provide  for  short  term  loans  for  plan- 
ning, land  acquisition  and  for  the  start  of 
construction  on  urgently  needed  projects 
pending  approval  of  a  long  term  program  of 
financial  aid 

It  Is  a  good  proposal  and  one  which  we 
hope  will  be  adopted  as  soon  ;vs  possible  It  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  Federal  leadership 
If  we  are  to  have  an  airport  .system  designed 
to  meet  the  nations  demands  for  air  trans- 
portation of  the  next  decade. 

The  proposal  meets  three  major  tesU  of  a 
truly  national  airport  program:  ill  It  pro- 
vides capital  funding  without  dipping  Into 
the  general  treasury.  i2)  It  Is  available  to  all 
communities  served  by  airlines  which  meet 
the  tew.  simple  requirements.  i3)  It  aids  the 
major  users  of  the  airports,  commercial  air 
carriers  and  general  aviation  alike 

4  had  said  at  the  outset  that  I  would  talk 
about  the  next  10  years  Very  briefly  and.  very 
generallv,  I  have  done  so  I  have  pointed  out 
that  \*e  need  ample,  efficient  flying  equip- 
ment That  is  the  airline  responsibility  and 
we  are  meeting  l«"wlth  a  muItl-bllUon  dollar 
investment  of  our  own 

We  must  have  a  good  airway  traffic  control 
system  and  I  pointed  out  that  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  government  All 
of  aviation  hopes  that  the  government  will 
come  forward  soon  with  a  solution 

I  have  talked  about  airports  and  said  that 
the  responsibility  l.s  shared  with  the  local 
government,  the  users  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, whose  concern  It  Is  to  have  a  na- 
tional system. 

I  have  pointed  out  a  way  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  the  airport  operator  c:in 
co-operate  in  the  development  of  an  airport 
system  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  next  decade  The  program  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant We  must  not  let  It  wait 
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A  Time  for  Strong  Lcadcrskip 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nlshna 
Valley  High  School  In  Hastings,  Iowa,  re- 
cently conducted  its  National  Honor  So- 
ciety initiation  and  Induction.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  present  for  this  occasion, 
and  to  liear  an  address  by  Mrs.  Bertha 
Tliorson,  a  very  talented  and  respected 
member  of  the  faculty  of  this  fine  school. 

At  a  time  when  America  is  crying  for 
leadership,  I  felt  the  remarks  made  by 
Mrs.  Tliorson  were  particularly  appro- 
priate. They  come  from  a  dedicated 
teacher  who  Jias  shown  by  example  what 
leadership  means,  and  the  success  and 
talent  of  her  students  show  this  influ- 
ence— under  her  guidance  numerous 
honors  have  been  bestowed  upon  Nishna 
Valley  High  School. 

I  commend  to  my  congressional  col- 
leagues Bertha  Tliorson's  remarks  on  the 
need  for  strong  and  effective  leadersliip 
in  our  society : 

To  be  asked  to  speak  with  you  this  evening 
made  me  very  happy.  When  this  organization 
was  established  In  our  school  In  1960  and  we 
received  our  charter,  five  people  assisted  In 
setting  up  the  Constitution  and  establishing 
a  ritual  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating new  members  and  installing  probation- 
ary members  Into  full  membership.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  among  those  chosen  five,  and  I 
have  served  until  this  year  as  co-sponsor  of 
this  organization   It  Is  still  close  to  my  heart. 

The  people  present  here  on  this  platform 
know  that  it  was  not  easy  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  organization.  Lack  of  scholastic 
attainment  has  kept  many  otherwise  deserv- 
ing people  from  membership.  Lack  of 
achievement  In  the  fields  of  citizenship,  lead- 
ership, and  service  or  any  one  of  these  quali- 
ties has  kept  good  scholars  from  membership. 
Membership  In  any  organization  which  keeps 
Its  standards  high  Is  a  prized  possession.  One 
places  little  value  on  anything  which  can  be 
had  for  the  taking  The  torch  which  Is  the 
emblem  of  the  National  Honor  Society  Is  In- 
deed well  chosen  Today  when  mediocrity 
seems  to  be  taking  over  the  world,  achieve- 
ment needs  to  hold  aloft  Its  torch  to  light  the 
world  to  a  new  era  of  hope  and  accomplish- 
ment 

In  thinking  of  the  four  principles  of  the 
National  Honor  Society.  It  was  hard  to  choose 
among  them  for  a  topic  around  which  to 
buUd  nn  address. 

No  (.ne  knows  better  the  value  of  citizen- 
ship than  the  person  who  has  lost  It. 

No  one  appreciates  service  more  than  a  per- 
son badly  In  need  tif  help. 

No  one  appreciates  scholarship  more  than 
the  student  who  pets  that  long-awaited  letter 
from  the  college  of  his  choice  telling  him  that 
he  has  been  accepted  as  a  student. 

However  it  seems  to  me.  that  none  of  these 
qualities  could  be  brought  to  the  peak  of 
achievement  without  ihe  quality  of  leader- 
ship. 

One  must  have  some  tf  ilie  qualities  of 
leadership  to  be  a  good  citizen;  no  deed  of 
service  is  ever  done  without  a  leader  to  give 
direction  and  planning,  and  everyone  knows 
you  must  have  qualities  of  leadership  to  want 
to  excel  scholastically.  The  mediocre  are  al- 
ways too  ready  to  pull  down  to  their  level  the 
student  who  does  not  possess  self-direction. 

The  qualities  of  leadership  fostered  by  this 
organization  are  needed  sorely  by  our  coun- 
try. When  .\merica  became  a  nation  after 
1776.  It  seems  that  every  colony  was  blessed 


with  a  multiplicity  of  great  leaders.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  question  of  where  to  find  a 
leader  as  It  was  to  choose  one  from  many 
candidates  of  the  finest  quality.  In  today's 
presidential  race  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
dropping  from  the  race  will  leave  those  will- 
ing to  continue  without  any  competition  in 
the  primaries.  Our  economy  is  based  upon 
the  competitive  system.  Even  Nature  believes 
that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  surest 
means  that  the  species  shall  continue  .strong 
and  enduring.  It  is  certainly  not  to  the  credit 
of  our  nation  that  no  one  remains  to  do  battle 
with  the  candidates  and  prove  the  mettle  of 
these  survivors  so  we  may  be  fure  that  our 
leadership  is  strong  and  is  wlIlinK  to  fight  to 
maintain  their  leadership.  It  seems  to  nie 
that  when  the  going  get.s  tough,  too  many 
are  only  too  willing  to  turn  tall  and  seek 
cover. 

Life  in  colonial  America  vv.xs  harsh,  and  it 
was  touch  and  go  as  to  whether  thl.s  ex- 
periment in  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  were  not  to  perish  from  this 
earth.  The  struggle  honed  the  metal  </f  lis 
patriots  to  a  fine  edge  and  surely  as  I  said 
before  it  produced  a  ratio  of  quality  of 
leadership  to  the  number  of  people  ijclng 
led  that  we  have  not  seen  since  Therefore. 
it  would  seem  that  life  today  is  too  soft, 
too  plastic,  to  produce  the  high  quality  of 
leadership  so  necessary  to  this  changing 
\^•o^ld. 

We  look  with  appreciation  and  a  sense  of 
awe  at  little  Israel  and  tif^  light  she  is 
making  to  preserve  her  Identity  and  Integrity 
in  the  face  of  the  Jealousy  of  her  less  am- 
bitious neighbors  We  take  rcnev^■pd  hope 
from  watching  this  tiny  nation  fight~and 
win — with  an  intestinal  fortitude  which  re- 
minds us  of  our  own  pioneer  ancestry,  nn 
ancestry  which  reminds  us  that  America  too 
fought  against  established  privilege  for  the 
freedom  which  until  their  day  iiad  Ijeen 
little  more  than  a  dream  of  oppressed  man- 
kind. Now,  in  a  day  when  loo  many  people 
insult  and  abuse  this  very  freedom  and  iro 
unpunished,  we  should  take  renewed  devo- 
tion toward  the  preservation  of  this  com- 
modity for  which  the  Israelites  are  willing 
to  shed  their  life's  blood  to  preserve  No 
burning  of  draft  cards,  no  demonstrations. 
no  hippie  movements,  no  Malcolm  X'.s.  no 
Rap  Browns,  among  these  people!  Even  their 
women  bear  arms  and  fight  alongside  their 
men  so  great  is  the  determination  of  these 
people  to  preserve  their  country  — a  country 
they  had  not  had  for  centuries.  Left  to  the 
prey  of  any  nation  seeking  a  scapcBoat,  these 
Israeli  nationals  know  the  value  '.f  a  nation 
and  a  diplomatic  service  to  jireserve  and 
protect  their  rights  when  they  are  !ar  from 
home  in  a  unfriendly  land.  How  else  do  you 
think  a  Hitler  could  visit  .'^uch  wl.olesale  de- 
struction upon  a  people  unless  they  l:ad  no 
native  land  to  protect  their  ritTht.-,  Such 
brave  cowards  ,as  Hitler  like  to  pick  on  people 
who  have  no  defense  and  no  defenders. 

These  objects  of  God's  wrath,  these  1.-=- 
raellties,  became  wanderers  without  a  home- 
land when  their  leadership  broke  down  and 
corruption  and  maetrialism  destroyed  their 
spiritual  leaderslkip.  One  thing,  however.  God 
promised  them — any  nation  j:>ci-secuting 
these,  his  chosen  people,  should  be  destroyed. 
You  students  of  history,  can  you  refute  the 
fact  that  wherever  the  Jews  have  l.^een  per- 
secuted that  this  nation  li.os  not  fallen? 
Now.  when  at  lone  last.  Ihey  liave  ri  country. 
can  you  imagine  them  in  less  than  two 
hundred  years  in  the  future  ceasinn  t^j  ];ri;'e 
this  dcar-bouaht  I.md?  Wei!.  I  iurmiac. 
neither  could  Washington.  Jetierion.  .^dams. 
and  even  John  Hancock  foresee  the  people 
of  tDday  who  do  not  prize  our  freedom.  This 
is  one  time  wlicn  if  these  patriots  could  h.i-,o 
seen  the  freedom  bought  with  patriot  blood 
being  destroyed  on  a  bonfire  ot  burning  draft 
cards  they  might  have  been  unwilling  n 
make  the  initial  etlort  that  gave  uc  this  hin-l 
in  tlie  first  ph.cc. 


When  you  think  of  the  hidden  kingdom 
of  the  Mafia  underworld,  when  you  think 
of  the  Negro  demonstrators,  does  It  ever  oc- 
cur to  you  that  the  ancestors  of  these  peo- 
ple did  not  fight  in  the  Revolution?  They 
remind  me  of  the  kid  who  eats  only  the 
Icing  off  the  cake,  it's  too  much  trouble  and 
effort  to  chew  the  cake  Hut  to  translate  .i 
Swedish  mollo  I  have  at  home  on  a  wall 
plaque  in  my  kitchen:  better  coarse  cake, 
than  Tiot^iinp  to  chew  .  .  .  :ind  If  we  Ignore 
these  people  who  would  destroy  ilie  fabric 
of  the  freedom  and  the  government  we  to 
dearly  bought  In  the  past  iiaifiing  Is  what  we 
i.re  lolng  lo  have  to  chew-  and  .-iMiier  ih  lU 
wc  think  !  I  ' 

In  "Our  Town"  Thornton  Wilder  says 
through  the  character  of  the  stage  manager 
that  every  child  born  into  this  world  Is 
Nature's  attempt  to  make  a  fjcrfect  human 
being  I  would  like  lo  paraphra.se  that  by 
saying  that  every  student  who  comes  into 
the  National  Honor  Society  is  this  organiza- 
tion s  .ittcmpt  to  make  a  i)c'rfect  leader  for 
this  bi  loved  cc^untry  i;f  ours.  It  is  meunt  t  j 
foster  uU  that  is  good,  discourage  all  that 
1.;  weak,  .and  strengthen  the  will  to  use  the 
God-plven  powers  they  have  Inhcritc-d  from 
their  forebears  to  make  this  world  u  bctttr 
place  In  which  to  live  and  never  t-j  cea.sc  In 
tills  .itte-nipl  no  matter  where  their  future 
lives  may  lead   them. 

The  torch  has  literally  and  figuratively 
been  jiassed.  Carry  it  proudly,  carry  it  high, 
and  never,  never  let  it  be  extinguished  In 
the  dust  of  indhicrence. 


Recalls  Ernie  Pyie 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  23  year.s 
atio  this  month  we  lost  a  preat  American, 
Ernie  Pylc.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor ot  the  Cleveland  Press,  Mr.  N.  R. 
Calvo,  commissioner  of  soldiers  rtllef, 
Cuyahoga  County,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  re- 
calls Ernie  P\'le  and  liow  he  was  beloved 
by  the  men  in  uniform  as  well  as  the 
Ijeople  back  home  to  whom  he  reported 
the  lighting. 

Mr.  Calvo  is.  himself,  a  U.S.  Army  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  commander  ui 
American  Legion  Post  No.  74.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreii:n 
Wars,  life  member  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veteran."^,  and  life  member  of  the 
AMVETS.  I  believe  my  coUoapues  will  be 
ihtere'^ted  in  liis  letter  hbout  Ernie  Pylc, 
wliich  lollo'vvs: 

Recalls  Ernie  Pyle 

.'\s  .^meric.'in  hves  ( ontimio  being  lo.st  ;n 
Soiit.he  i.'-t  Asia.  I  think  it  fitting  at  this  time 
to  reflect  on  an  Amer.c^an  lost  23  years  ago 
on  -Apr.  18.  1945.  I  refer  tcj  Ernie  Pyle. 

He  was  one  of  our  greatest  war  correspond- 
e-its:  he  was  responsible  m  World  War  11  for 
combat  infantry  and  medics  receiving  an  ex- 
tra irlO  a  month  in  pay:  he  v^'as  responsible 
for  the  wearing  of  overse.ns  bars  on  the  left 
sleeve  of  uniforms  He  was  beloved  by  the 
men  in  combat,  as  well  as  the  people  back 
home  to  whom  he  reported  the  lighting. 

I  could  not  say  ,^ny  better  words  than  those 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  stating  "no 
man  ir,  this  war  lais  so  well  told  the  story  of 
the  American  ugliting  men  as  American  fight- 
ing men  v.'aiiled  it  told.  He  deserves  the  grat- 
it.ide  oi  i.U  his  Cvvuutxymen,  " 

Perhaps  that  ls  why.  23  years  later,  so 
many  visit  Punchbowl,  the  jl2-.icre  National 
I.Iemonal  Ccnieterv  on  the  Inland  of  Oahu, 
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In  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  Enile  Pyle's  grave 
They  dilly  place  flower  lets  beside  the  plain 
granite  marlter  In  a  way  Pyle  Is  still  the  Unit 
between  the  AmerU-an  w-ir  dead  of  World 
W.ir  II  and  the  free  men  and  women  who 
c. 'me  '.o  Punt-hbowys  :i>n.{  t'jws  of  graves 

N    R    Calvo 


I  Voted  "No"  on  Op«n  Hoaiing 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GE  >R0!\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav    Apru  24.  1968 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  a  letter  from  a  cotistitiient  who 
questioned  my  vote  against  the  open 
housing  bill.  I  wrote  to  him  as  follows: 

In  y<jur  zeal  for  open  housing  you  would 
seem  to  .ulvtioate  talcing  away  the  rights  of 
many  to  redistribute  them  to  the  lew  De- 
scribe this  as  human  nght«  for  the  lew.  if 
you  Will,  tmt  the  law  has  always  been,  In 
our  coiintry  that  property  owners  have  pcr- 
fonal  '■igh.tt  in  property  regardless  To  me. 
that  3  pretty  Important  and  taking  any  of 
them  .iway  is  no  light  matter 

This  response  was  predicated  upon  a 
ba,->ic  principle  which  I  referred  to  on 
Apnl  10.  the  day  of  decision; 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Speaker.  In  the  land- 
mark decision  of  SheUey  v  Kracvicr.  334  US 
I  I  1948  ■  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  established 
the  criteria  that  racially  restrictive  covenants 
on  Uvnd  .ire  not  enforceable  if  Uiere  is  a  will- 
ing buyer  and  a  willing  seller  The  question 
then  bec.ime  one  of  exercising  the  right 
esuiblished  The  issue  befnre  the  House  to- 
day on  H  R.  2316  is  whether  Uus  principle 
Via  be  abandoned,  thereby  jeopardizing  Uie 
basic  common  law  concept  of  property  rights. 
The  decision  should  emphatically  be  In  the 
negative. 

Earlier,  on  April  8— when  many  of  our 
cities  were  still  reeiint;  from  the  on- 
slaught of  arsonists  and  looters — I  had 
voiced  utmost  concern  over  the  ominous 
developments  and  expressed  my  sincere 
belief  that  reason  requires  discipline  and 
that  those  who  hope  for  problems  to  be 
.solved  with  legislation  and  monoy.  hope 
Li  vain: 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  t?pealter  the  chaos  in 
our  land  -where  will  it  end'  That  is  the 
question  on  almost  ever\-  mature  Ameri- 
cans tongue  What  can  be  done  .ibout  It' 
What  should  be  done  about  it'  Of  course, 
there  are  many  deep-seated  ills  in  our  so- 
ciety which  require  patient  and  unrelenting 
ueatment.  A  great  host  of  our  problems 
stem  from  a  serious  dellclt  of  spiritual  and 
moral  values,  the  lack  of  parental  training 
and  influence,  and  a  permissive  and  indul- 
gent philosophy  which  is  alien  to  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  Those  who  believe  thiu  many  of 
our  must  pressing  problems  can  be  solved  by 
legislation  and  money  hope  in  vain 

But  the  immediate  crisis  calls  for  decisive- 
ness and  action  Wishful  thinking  and  hesi- 
tation will  solve  nothing.  In  fact  these 
weaknesses  have  contributed  much  to  the 
present  grave  and  ugly  situation. 

If  governmental  authorities  do  not  con- 
sistently act  with  determination  to  keep 
order  and  respect,  this  entire  country— con- 
sisting overwhelmingly  of  pe.^ce-loving,  law- 
abiding  citizens,  black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor — win  be  subjected  to  more  acute  ten- 
sion. Intensitied  risks  and  terrible  harm 

The  point  has  been  reached  when  we 
must  we  must  for  everyone's  sake — meet 
recltlessnesa    with    resolve,    and    lawlessness 
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with  .luthnrity  We  must  not  avoid  this  re- 
sponsibility nor  abdicate  thu  trust. 

A  permanent  cure  for  the  sickness  which 
Infects  our  Nation  should  be  sought:  but  If 
emergency  treatment  calls  tor  the  use  of  a 
straltjacket.  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  use  It. 
The  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  harm 
himself  and  Infect  others  because  we  are 
too  tenderhearted  to  restrain,  isolate,  or 
treat  him 

God  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to 
do  our  duty 

Those  who  have  advocated  civil  dis- 
obedience have  truly  "sown  the  wind 
and  they  are  reapms  the  whirlwind" — 
I  could  see  it  in  the  smoke  beyond  the 
Capitol  from  my  ofTlce  diirlnu  that  dread- 
ful week  and  wi'ekeiid  Just  as  no  man 
should  be  b«':ieath  the  law  no  man  can 
be  above  it  And  netthiT  open  housing 
nor  the  still-planned  Washington  siege 
will  heal  our  land 


April  J4,  ions 


celvable  to  me  that  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  could  act  agaln.st  one  nation 
wlthiiul  acting  against  another  that  has 
committed  crimes  of  such  enormity  agaliust 
its  '>wn  pe<iple 

On  Tuesday.  I  addressed  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  matter  I 
therefore  call  on  the  Olvmpic  Committee 
either  to  reinstate  It*  Invitation  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  nr  to  exclude  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  barbaric  treatment  of 
Russian  Jews. 

Jack  M(  Donald, 
Mrmber  of  Congress. 


April  2J^,  1968 


Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican  Wom- 
en Commend  Senator  Hugh  Scott 


Olympic  Double  Standard 

HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

.It     .Mil  llll-.^.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnr::daij    April  24.  1968 

Mr  M<  DONALD  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  broimht  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  what  I  consider  a 
double  standard  In  this  years  Olympic 
;;ames. 

South  Africa  has  been  baried  because 
a  number  of  Afro-Asian  nations  and  the 
Soviet  Union  disapprove  of  South  Af- 
rica's domestic  politics 

I  pointed  out  ycsteidav  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  conducted  what  amounts  to  a 
war  of  '-,'fnocide  anainst  Russia's  Jews 
I  .said  that  if  intfinal  political  considera- 
tions determine  South  Af rlca  s  elliiiblllty. 
they  should  also  detcrminr  Russia's  and 
that  Russia  should  thcrcforo  be  barred 
from  the  Olympics. 

Today  I  have  sent  a  cablegram  to 
Avery  Brundage,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  rommittee.  calUnt,' 
either  for  reinstatement  of  the  IOC's 
oricinal  invitation  to  South  Africa  or  for 
expulsion  of  Russia  from  the  1968 
Ol.vmpics. 

I  am  includinif  the  text  of  my  cable- 
gram at  this  point: 

Tf.xT  of  Cablegoam  From  Congressman  Jack 
McDoNAi.u  TO  Mr    Averv  Brundage,  Presi- 
dent   International  Olympic  Commit-tee. 
L*!S.\NNE.   SwirrtRL.vND 
In    view    of    Olympic    Committee    action 
against   South   Africa.   I   strongly    urge   that 
Soviet    Russia    be    barred    from    the    Mexico 
City    games    because    of    Us    long    record   of 
brutal  physical  and  spiritual  persecution  of 
the  Jews. 

Politics,  a'  you  have  said,  should  have  no 
part  In  the  management  of  the  Olympics 
However,  when  politics  becomes  involved, 
the  same  rules  should  apply  to  all.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  and  of  history 
that  the  Soviet  Union  hC£  for  years  been 
carrying  out  a  systematic  cpmpaign  against 
people  of  the  Jewish  religion  In  order  to  de- 
stroy the  Jewlr.h  heritage  This  persecution 
hits  been  manliested  in  action  Jewish  reli- 
gious training,  cultural  life  and  communal 
living  Russia's  actions  .against  the  Russian 
Jewlsn  population  amount  to  a  war  of  geno- 
cule  designed  to  eradicate  all  vestiges  of 
Jewish    religion    ana    culture.    It    Is    Incon- 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or     MASSACHUSETTS 
IN   I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  women  contribute 
more  and  more  to  the  Rovernmental  and 
political  processes  of  our  Nation.  Often 
they  are  inspired  and  encouraged  by 
National.  State,  and  local  leaders.  Be- 
cause of  outstanding  efforts  to  achieve 
this  worthy  goal  I  commend  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  particularly  Senator 
Hur.H  Scott. 

Of  20  delef,'ates-at-larBe  and  alter- 
nates-at-laree  .selected  in  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
four  are  women  'Yesterday,  on  .April  23. 
Pennsylvania  PrimaiT  Day,  the  .54  re- 
maining delepates-at-larKC  were  elected 
and  I  am  plea.sed  to  report  that  a  pro- 
liortionate  number  elected  at  the  ballot 
box  were  women. 

Senator  Scott,  a  former  Republican 
national  chairman  and  US.  Congress- 
man for  25  years,  has  always  supported 
representation  by  women  in  State  and 
national  alTairs  In  recognition  of  his 
efforts,  the  Penn.syhania  Council  of  Rr^- 
publlcan  Women  drew  a  resolution  in 
his  ap'.ueciation. 

I  place  the  council's  resolution  into  ilic 
CoNC.RESsioN\L  RECORD,  as  follows: 
REsoLfTiON  Concerning  the  Honor.aci.e 
High  Scott,  U.S  Senator  From  the 
co.mmomwealth  of  pennsylvania 
Whereas,  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  recently  exhibited 
his  .tppreciulion  and  respect  lor  the  efforts 
expended  In  behalf  of  the  Republican  Party 
by  Republican  women  and  in  particular  by 
members  of  tijie  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Republican  Women,  by  exercising  the  ir.ftu- 
cnce  of  his  office  m  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  the  following  nurntd 
women : 

Miss  Sarah  .Ann  Stniiffer  to  be  Delegate-.a- 
Laige  to  the  1968  Republican  National 
ConveiUlon.  Miss  Stauffer  is  'lur  Pennsyl- 
vania  National   Commltteewoman. 

Mrs.  Peter  K.  Honaman.  Republican  Stats 
Vice-chairman,  to  be  Delegate-at-Large  to 
the  1968  Republican  National  Convention. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Tliacik.  President  Pennsyl- 
vania Council  of  Republican  Women,  to  be 
Delegale-at-Large  to  the  1968  Republican 
National  Convention. 

Mrs.  Raymond  T  Rus.sell.  .Secretary  Re- 
publican State  Committee,  to  lie  Alternate 
Delegate-al-Large  to  the  1968  Republican 
National  Convention. 


Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Republican  Women  in  regular 
meeting  itssembled,  does  hereby  express  to 
the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott.  United  States 
.Senator  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vHiila.  the  .sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican 
Women  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
the  above  named  women  as  Delegates-at- 
Uirge  and  Alternate  Delegate-at-Large  to  the 
1968  Republican  National  Convention. 


Teacher»-iii-Politict  Weekend 
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with  their  active  participation  we  can 
look  forward  to  better  school  .systems. 
better  communities,  better  States  and  a 
stronger,  better  educated  and  better  in- 
formed Nation. 

I  proudly  associate  myself  with  these 
high  aims  and  enhanced  services  of  our 
great  teaching  profession.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  its  members  and  its 
groups  in  continuing  my  own  participa- 
tion and  labors,  with  their  valued  coun- 
sel and  assistance,  in  moving  forward 
toward  the  high  goals  in  education  and 
national  betterment  that  we  share  in 
common. 
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The  Atom  and  the  Sea 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  196S 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  5 
marked  the  beginning  of  Teachers-in- 
Politlcs  Weekend  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge and  pay  tribute  to  oui  teach- 
ers and  educators  for  their  far-reaching 
contributions  Ir  and  out  of  the  class- 
rooms. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  highly 
dedicated  profession  can  boast  a  90  per- 
cent voting  record  in  the  1964  presi- 
dential election  and  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  them  were  highly  active  in  the 
1964  and  1966  campaigns. 

Teachers  have  recognized  govern- 
ment's ever-Increasing  Influence  on  our 
dally  lives,  and  many  educators  are 
participating  in  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, where  they  have  made  excellent 
contributions. 

I  heartily  welcome  and  commend  them 
and  look  forward  to  having  them  ac- 
tively participate  on  the  Federal  level, 
and  especially  commend  them  for  their 
objectives  to  achieve  better  educational 
benefits  for  all  of  our  youth,  which  I  so 
wholeheartedly  share  with  them  and 
many  interested  Americans. 

I  have  long  recognized  the  need  for 
teacher  participation,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  high  percentage  of  our  budg- 
et which  is  being  spent  on  education, 
and  believe  our  educators  render  a  real, 
valuable  service  in  sharing  with  us  their 
wealth  of  ideas  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  our 
youth. 

No  profession  is  better  prepared,  more 
knowledgeable,  more  dedicated  to  the 
educational  problems  of  our  society  than 
the  teaching  profession.  And  no  profes- 
sion or  calling  is  better  equipped  or  mo- 
tivated than  teachers  to  grapple  with  and 
solve  these  problems.  Their  leadership 
In  this  field  is  indispensable:  the  coun- 
try needs  and  appreciates  it. 

I  look  forward  to  their  participation, 
and  hope  that  It  will,  not  only  give  them 
a  better  understanding  of  the  functions 
and  duties  of  government  and  help  to 
foster  student  interest  and  understand- 
ing, but  afford  us  in  the  public  service  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  them. 

We  have  entrusted  to  our  teacher- 
citizens  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
the  principles  of  free  men  and  women 
and  free  government,  and  I  believe  that 
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HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  7,  1968,  Rabbi  Piederic 
A.  Doppelt,  of  the  Achduth  Vesholom 
Synagogue,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  de- 
livered an  address  in  tribute  to  and  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
It  was  only  fitting  that  Rabbi  Doppelt, 
an  outstanding  and  compa.s.sionate  com- 
munity leader,  be  called  upon  to  speak 
at  the  commimltywide  memorial  march 
and  service  on  the  day  of  prayer  pro- 
claimed by  President  Johnson. 

Rabbi  Doppelt's  remarks,  reflecting  the 
true  spirit  of  brotherhood,  express  the 
hope  that  all  of  us  will  join  hands  and 
hearts  in  resurrecting  Dr.  King's  dreams 
and  ideals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  thought-provoking  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  Tribute  and  Memory:  Martin  Luther 
King 
By  mere  length  of  time,  his  span  on  earth 
was  only  a  mere  handbreadth  in  the  vastness 
of  the  universe.  But  when  measured  by  the 
greatness  of  his  soul  and  deeds,  the  life  of 
Martin  Luther  King  was  a  holy  moment  In 
the  conscience  of  humanity  which  will  abide 
as  a  living  force  unto  all  eternity. 

This  holy  moment  was  snuffed  out  at  a 
time  when  we  of  the  House  of  Israel  are  ap- 
proaching our  glorious  Festival  of  Passover 
and  the  world  of  Chrlstlandom  is  approach- 
ing its  most  sacred  observance  of  Easter.  We 
must  never  forget  this  singular  time  of  his 
death  because  there  was  so  much  of  both 
Passover  and  Easter  in  his  life. 

Like  Moses  of  yore.  Martin  Luther  King 
labored  tirelessly  and  fearlessly  to  liberate 
the  Negro  from  the  bondage  shackling  him  in 
our  times  and  in  our  land,  and  he  did  won- 
drous things  for  his  people  and  all  of  us  in 
these  United  States:  and  like  him  too.  he 
died  before  entering  the  Promised  Land  of 
freedom.  Now  he  is  free  at  last;  and  through 
his  life  all  of  us  shall  be  free  at  last. 

For  at  Easter  time  the  message  of  Chris- 
tianity proclaims  the  glad  tidings  that  he 
need  not  remain  dead  and  buried  Let  us 
only  join  hands  and  hearts  and  roll  away 
the  stone  from  his  tomb,  and  let  there  be  a 
resurrection  of  his  dreams  and  ideals.  That 
holy  moment  In  the  conscience  of  humanity 
which  lived  In  our  midst  as  Martin  Luther 
King  win  abide  among  us  and  work  through 
UB  for  the  good  of  all  of  us.  Amen! 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESKNTATIVFS 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ocean 
is  the  largest  single  geographical  feature 
on  earth.  Tlie  exploration  and  utilization 
of  this  body  is  a  mo.st  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging new  frontier,  .scientifically,  eco- 
nomically, and  politically. 

Tlie  Stale  of  Florida,  in  general,  and 
the  city  of  Miami,  in  particular,  with 
many  natural  advantages,  have  become 
champions  in  this  new  and  urgently  im- 
IX)rtant  field  of  oceanograi^hy.  Both  edu- 
cationally and  commercially  Miami  is 
competing  aggres.sively  to  become  the 
ocean  science  capital  of  the  United 
States. 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  a 
fine  talk  delivered  at  the  .seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Board  on  April  1.  1968.  Tlie  .speaker 
was  my  very  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  William 
R.  Ander.son.  Representative  Andersons 
talk,  "The  Atom  and  the  Sea"  is  par- 
ticularly memorable  In  view  of  his  for- 
mer career  as  the  first  captain  of  the 
flnst  nuclear  .submarine,  the  Nautilus. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  informative  and  in- 
teresting speech : 

The  .Atom  and  the  Sea 
'.Address  of  Representative  William  R 
Anderson  to  the  seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board. 
Hot  Springs.  Ark,.  April  1.  19681 
It  will  be  written  of  us— the  Americans  of 
the  mid-20th  Century—  that  by  our  scientific, 
political  and  economic  commitments  of  these 
decades,  we  have  decreed  that  man  shall  en- 
page  in  whole  new  magnitudes  of  enterprise, 
in  the  sea.  in  the  reaches  beyond  Earth,  and 
in  the  minute  worlds  of  atomic  structure 
The  explorations  upon  which  we  have  em- 
barked- into  the  (x;eans  of  Earth  and  the 
vast  cosmos  beyond-  dwarf  all  previous  ex- 
ploratory ventures  of  man,  Tliey  will  require 
tools,  vehicles,  motive  power  and  environ- 
mental protection  of  a  radically  new  nature 
It  IS  no  coincidence  that  the  new  \entures 
:-.re  initiated  in  concert  with  the  acreler.itine 
development  of  nuclear  technology. 

The  three  great  scientific  enterprises  U.:\o 
been  intertwned  from  the  beginning-  they 
enrich,  stimulate,  support  and  interpolinate 
each  cAher,  The  three  draw  upon  the  .same 
computer  and  systems-management  terli- 
nolopieR.  Many  of  (Jtir  most  powerlul  und 
dyn.imic  corporate  creators  are  engaged  m 
ail  three  enterprises  slmult.'meously.  Tlie 
three  great  scientific  thrusts  combined  to 
produce  the  world's  mo.st  advanced  weapons 
system — the  Polaris  submarine  missile  sys- 
tem. Far  more  homely,  but  m  some  ways 
more  proinlsmg.  is  a  small  new  oceanOL'raphic 
study  platform.  An  undersea  radio  i.sotope 
generator  powers  the  anchored  platform  at 
its  bobs  unmanned  in  the  open  sea.  beaming 
scientific  oceanic  data  to  Nimbus  B  weather 
satellites. 

The  space  venture  began.  In  many  respect.s. 
as  an  out-growth  of  a  quest  for  nuclear 
weapons  delivery  vehicles.  The  interrelation- 
ship of  atomic  technology  and  the  space  pro- 
gram is  already  well  known  and  there  is  little 
that  I  could  add  by  further  discussion  But 
our  Nation's  oceanic   undertaking   is   newer. 
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less  well  known,  and  I  b«lleve.  a  far  more 
economically  pnxlucUve  enterprise  The  .ip- 
pUcatlons  of  nuclear  power  In  uiir  marine  af- 
fairs will  be  enormous,  various  and  profitable 
to  all  concerned 

Let  me  jpealc  briefly  of  the  seas  and  our 
purposes  with  them  The  world  ocean  Is  the 
largest  slnstle  geoRraphlcal  feature  of  our 
planet  It  imounts  to  324  million  cubic  miles 
of  water  which  is  in  constant  .ind  complex 
motion  from  the  surface  to  the  greatest 
depttis.  Its  great  currents  move  immei.se 
quantities  ol  heat  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another;  the  very  fact  uf  the  ocean 
moderates  climates  from  iJie  equator  to  the 
poles. 

Tt'piigraphlcaHy.  the  ocean's  basic  features 
arc  the  continental  sl.elves  extending  nomi- 
nally to  a  depth  of  600  feet,  the  continental 
slopes  which  plunge  sharply  t.i  depths  ol 
«.000  to  12.000  leet.  -nd  Uie  outer  reaches, 
the  deptli  oX  which  ranges  gcr.crally  from 
12,000  to  IC.OOO  .'ect.  The  deep  i.>cean  lloor 
IS  variously  char:;ctcrucd  by  broad  plains. 
Individual  seainouhts  (some  hUher  than 
Everest  i .  the  worlds  lorgest  and  most  rugged 
mountain  ranges,  .tnd  deep  tri-nclies,  one  of 
which. —  the  Marian.as  Trench— slices  down  to 
seven  miles. .. 

Chemically,  the  ocean  contains  in  solution 
and  or  in  suipcnslou  virtually  every  element 
occurring  naturally  un  Earth.  Tlie  normal 
ocean  Uf  there  is  such  a  thlugi  contains 
about  34  parts  per  thousand  by  weight  of 
dissolved  salts.  This  make^  a  fine  electrolyte 
and  a  highly  corrosive  fluid,  which  Is  one  of 
the  main  problems  the  ocean  engineer  faces. 
High  pressures  m  the  cicean's  depths  and 
high  mechanical  forces  from  the  ocean 
in  motion  are  others. 

Biologically,  the  <.>cean  is  the  most  dense- 
ly  populated   environment   on   Earth. 

Consider  that  whatever  level  of  soct.il. 
political,  technological  and  industrial  t  rder 
we  have  achieved,  indeed  whatever  we  have 
v.rought.  is  the  result  mainly  of  our  efforts 
m  exploring  and  utUlzlng  the  physiclal  as- 
sets of  the  less  than  a  third  of  our  planet's 
surlace  *luch  is  dry  land. 

Tlvroughout  history  the  ocean  has  been  a 
chancy  source  ..r  food,  a  highway  for  trade. 
a  battlet;round.  and  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
recreation  But  a  new  day  Is  upon  us.  We 
have  discovered  that  the  ocean  bears  ^n  our 
day-to-day  living  in  ways  we  never  sus- 
pected. It  is  potentially  the  largest  resource 
of  food  for  our  exploding  popu.atun.  the 
largest  resource  of  minerals  with  which  to 
support  the  wor.d's  l.iduatries.  the  largest 
resource  of  cn?rey.  .md.  of  course.  It  is  the 
largest  supply  ul  water  It  Is  mankinds  larg- 
est dumping  k-round  for  the  wastes  of  cities, 
and  Its  --trategic  military  values  .:re  becom- 
ing cnicl.Tl. 

Today  there  Is  no  scientific  cr  engineering 
discipline  that  is  not.  or  will  not  soon  be. 
.^.ppUrd  in  the  oc^an.  Already  the  social  and 
political  'ounces  are  becoming  i.ivolved.  and 
because  of  the  ocean  s  growing  economic  and 
International  significance.  It  presents  a  ch.il- 
lenge  such  as  the  law  has  seldom  encoun- 
tered, it  is  a  whole  new  world  f'.T  the  in- 
stu-ance  underwriter.  In  fact,  there  Is  scarce- 
ly a  thing  we  do  In  our  land  environment 
that  we  will  not  soon  seek,  to  do  m  the 
oc--xn 

It  Is  wcrth  noting  thnt  the  Nr.ttonal 
Oceanography  Association,  new  two  years 
old.  has  650  corporate  members  Within  the 
past  decade  ^ver  300  of  the  larg'^st  United 
States  corpor.Uions  have  entered  the  marine 
research  and  development  field.  There  rre 
this  year  half  a  hundred  International  bodies 
concerntd  with  one  or  another  .-fpect  of 
oceano?r.<phy  The  first  university- degree 
III  oceancgraphy  was  granted  just  over  35 
years  ago.  tcd.iy  64  universities  offer  curri- 
cula In  the  field,  .and  a  year  and  a  half  iigo 
the  Government  Initiated  a  well  funded  Sea- 
Grant  College  program  For  us  here  in  the 
South  with  two  sea  coasts  and  a  •.  ital  eco- 
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nomlc  relationship  with  the  ocean.  It  l.i  of 
interest  that  Miami  is  competing  aggressive- 
ly to  becom  the  Ocean  Science  Capitol  of 
the  United  States.  That  city  .ilone  houses 
130  ocean-oriented  corporations  and  several 
area  colleges  featuring  strong  oceanography 
and  marine  engineering  Epeclaltles. 

There  is  nothing  In  this  nr.-elerntlng  In- 
terest In  the  sea  that  Is  of  a  temporary, 
mystical  or  voguelsh  nature.  The  reasons 
man  turns  to  the  sea  are  soundly  economic 
and  military  in  nature  On  the  economic 
side,  population  grt-wth  is  of  such  maenl- 
lude  that  already  It  outstrips  mans  ability 
to  derive  sufflctent  food  from  the  soil  Si- 
multaneously, the  Tiil'-oplng  growth  of  his 
industries  is  depleting  known  reserves  of 
crltlcil  raw  m.'\terlals-  both  mlnrral  anc^ 
energy  resourres — to  a  jxilnt  where,  in  many 
cases,  exhaustion  Is  both  predlct.tble  and 
imminent. 

If  dematids  exceed  landborn  resources, 
these  new  technologies  enable  man  to  ex- 
ploit the  sc.i  While  rising  demand  squeezes 
traditional  suppllr's  and  pushes  their  prices 
up.  a  r.ipldly  developing  technolotry  is  push- 
ing down  the  cost  of  working  oceanic  re- 
sources Whenever  these  rising  price  and 
lowering  cost  curves  cross,  man  turns  to  the 
sea  Ihls  happened  several  centuries  ago 
with  food,  sponges,  red  coral,  pearls  and  salt 
evaporated  tr  m  senwnter.  Mere  recently  it 
has  happened  with  petroleum,  sulfur,  mag- 
nasium.  Iodine,  fluorine,  coal,  iron  ore.  tin. 
nlcium  carbonate,  '.-.nd,  gravel  nnd  others. 
We  have  to  do  here  with  the  natural  rela- 
tionship of  need  technology  -nnd  human  cap- 
ability We  are  going  to  sea— the  least  known 
and  harshest  of  all  our  terrestrial  environ- 
ments— and  the  nuclear  community  Is 
deeply   involved   and   critically   needed. 

The  applications  of  nuclear  energy  In  this 
Nation's  growing  oceanic  enterprise  ure  tre- 
mendously various.  In  general  however,  they 
can  be  divided  Into  four  major  categories. 

First,  we  propose  vast  exploratory  and  ex- 
ploitative works  undersea  The  ocean  Is  an 
environment  in  which  conventional  fuels 
cannot  be  used  unless  supplied  with  cum- 
bersome, dangerous,  and  quickly  ex.laustcd 
supplies  of  oxygen.  The  conventional  fuels 
themselves  present  serious  handling  dlfll- 
cuUles  m  the  conditions  of  motion,  pres- 
sure, corrosion  and  buoyance  prevailing 
under  sea.  Nuclear  engines  have  already 
proved  ideal  .is  motive  and  generating  power 
sources  In  military  submarines.  .Sound,  con- 
servative oceanograrl^li^  engineers  tell  us 
that  undersea  tourist  nquatels.  manned  la- 
bjratories  ii:.d  m;n;ng  .iiid  processing  fa- 
cilities ..re  only  a  dcc.dc  or  less  in  the  fu- 
ture Nuclear  f>jwer  sources  will  bo  a  mti^t 

.\  small  nuclear  submarine  for  science,  the 
NR-1,  h;is  already  been  launched.  It  will 
operate  .it  a  depth  of  1.000  f'-et  .-nd  utilize 
niech.-inical  arn.s.  Planned,  later  versions  of 
this  device  will  operate  20,000  feet  down. 
These  vessels  will  observe  and  tr.ick  fish  mi- 
gration, investigate  earthquake  f.*ults,  drill 
sea  lloor  ceres  for  mining  and  structural 
purp<:4es.  and  nnal>ze  rubsurface  currents. 

Of  very  rreat  imporwnce  Is  the  uiiluy  of 
the  small  Isotope  gcncr.itor.  .\ppUc.itlons  are 
already  numerous  In  vise  are  Isotope  pow- 
ered underwater  round  beacons  for  naviga- 
tion, useful  m  the  open  ocean,  as  m.-rkers 
for  narrow  cliannels.  oil  well  heads,  stor- 
age facll'.tlcs.  mineral  d-?po£ltJ  at  submarine 
dls.istcr  locations,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  A  EC.  Division  of  Isotopes  Develop- 
ment encourages  the  development  of  ocean- 
cgr.iphic  instr'.imcntatlon.  This  ccmpara- 
tively  young  enterprise  has  alrea^ly  produced 
Uotopc-powered  current  meters,  chemical 
anUj-zerj.  -nd  geological  sampl»  scanners. 

.\n  Isotope  engine  dcvelcping  four  elec- 
trical kilowatts  L-f  shaft  l.<  rsopowcr  Is  under 
development  for  small  rose.irch  craft,  un- 
manned oceanogr.iphlc  and  acoustic  drones, 
fish  collecting  devices  .ind  nntl-submarine 
warfare  purposes. 
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Under  testing  Is  a  cold  w  iter  diving  suit  In 
whlrh  the  aqu  inaut  is  kept  warm  by  water 
heated  by  thulium  t-^otopes 

A  second  major  urea  of  nuclear  application 
tn  oceanic  alTalrs  lies  m  the  riw  cr\rth-mov- 
Ir.g  ;K>wpr  of  nuclear  explosion."!  The  west 
c  lasts  of  Africa.  South  .America  and  .\us;tra- 
lla  have  tremendous  need  of  harbors  which 
nature  has  not  provided  There  r^re  canals 
and  waterways  to  be  made  which  would 
va.stly  increase  human  commerce  and  well- 
being. 

In  1060  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  a 
I.irgc  U  S  corporation  m.ade  a  fundamental 
policy  decision  [iir  his  company:  S.nce  the 
greatest  critical  need  of  man  In  the  next 
decade  would  be  tresh  water,  his  company 
would  begin  working  to  pr.duce  !  ir_'e  vol- 
umes of  fresh  water--lncludlng  the  develop- 
merit  of  methods  f.T  desalting  seawater  His 
pioneering  analvsls  jiroved  to  be  prphetu- 
In  primitive  living  conditions  a  minimum 
of  five  gallons  of  water  per  day  per  person 
iutllces.  and  millions  of  people  today  .still 
must  scoop  this  amount  up  from  .shallow 
pools  cr  foul  streams;  some  must  haul  it 
long  distances. 

But  technological  societies  place  an  In- 
creasingly heavy  burden  upon  rt  ources  that 
must  provide  water  not  only  for  drinking  but 
also  for  sanitation,  irrigation,  production  uf 
power,  and  countless  industrial  operations. 

Huge  quantities  of  fresh  water  ere  needed 
by  industry.  For  Instance  It  takes  240  000 
gallons  of  water  to  produce  one  ton  of  ace- 
tate, and  C60  000  gallons  to  make  one  ton  of 
synthetic  rubber  From  75  to  100  billion  gal- 
lons iier  day  .ire  required  m  the  United 
States  for  irrigation  alone.  It  takes  37  gal- 
lons of  water  to  make  one  slice  of  bread. 
3,750  gallons  to  produce  one  [jound  of  beef, 
and  200.000  gallons  to  grow  one  ton  of 
alfalfa. 

For  all  these  needs  in  the  United  St.ites  we 
presently  require  nbout  300  billion  grrllons  of 
fresh  water  per  day,  or  .Tbout  2.000  gallons 
per  person  Mor?over.  water  use  Is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  25.000  gallons  per  minute.  So  It  is 
with  good  reason  that  even  a  water-rich 
country  like  ours  views  its  luture  water  needs 
and  supplies  with  Konie  .;nxlety.  With  the 
prospect  of  ; ceres  rf  other  Nations  following 
our  pattern  t  f  mushrooming  water  use.  It  Is 
clear  that  we  must  turn  to  the  fabulous 
reservoir  of  the  sea.  and  to  nuclear  energy 
for  the  processing. 

The  way  Is  being  opened  now— technolog- 
ically and  economically— by  the  Bolsa  Island 
Project   In  Orange  County,  California. 

The  project  will  consist  of  a  sea  water  de- 
salting plant  with  an  initial  cip:icity  of  53 
million  gallons  a  day.  and  an  ultimate  cipa- 
clty  of  150  million  gallons  and  nuclear  power 
generating  ficlUtles  with  n  total  capacity  of 
about  1  800  megawatts.  The  desalting  plant 
wnll  be  by  far  the  largest  In  the  world  and 
It  will  be  the  f.rst  large  commercial  water 
gjant  tD  use  nuclear  energy  When  completea. 
It  will  supply  enough  water  for  a  popul  »- 
tlcn  cf  750.000.  The  power  plant  will  be  <  ne 
of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the  world  and 
will  meet  the  needs  of  nearly  2,000  000  people. 
The  total  cosf  will  be  S444  million  based 
on   1965  prices. 

The  raw  economic  and  technological  forces 
have  decreed  that  this  Is  just  the  beginning. 
The  fourth  nuclear  application  to  our  m.irl- 
f.me  e.trairs  is  that  of  ship  propulsion  Here 
we  have  pioneered,  we  have  opened  a  naval 
era  ns  we  cnce  did  with  steam  power;  here 
we  must  not  allow  others  to  exploit  our  in- 
ventiveness ahejd  of  us  as  we  did  v.ith  steam. 
The  need  for  action  Is  urgent  rnd  ImmeJi.it? 
We  now  have  929  ships  In  the  nctive  I'.eet  of 
vvhl>  h  61'  are  now  over  20  years  old.  requir- 
ing frequent  repair  and  refurbishment  to  sus- 
tain sub-modern  levels  of  performance  In 
short  we  have  a  partly  remodeled  remnant 
of  the  great  battle  fleet  assembled  for  World 
War  II. 

In  so  far  .is  there  exists  a  global  military 
equilibrium,  unstable  though  it  may  be.  it 
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consists  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  preponderance 
of  communist  conventional  and  nuclear 
land-power  on  the  vast  Eurasian  continent- 
opposed  on  the  other  hand  by  a  far  flung 
maritime  alliance  of  rlmlands  and  Islands 
with  Its  principal  power  emanating  from 
the  North  American  continent.  The  41  Na- 
tion alliance  system  centered  economically 
and  militarily  on  the  United  States  Includes 
only  three  non-marltlme  members;  the  uhole 
thing  hangs  together  by  sea  power.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  cannot  bring  conventional 
military  force  to  bear  abroad  on  a  large  scale 
except  by  sea.  and  It  Is  the  use  of  sea  power 
that  has  made  her  effectively  the  only  global 
power.  It  Is  noteworthy  In  this  regard  that 
the  decisive  points  of  American  military 
response  to  communist  challenge — Greece, 
Turkey,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Germany,  Lebanon, 
Cuba,  Congo,  Santo  Domingo,  Viet  Nam  and 
Thailand  are  all  at  the  water's  edge;  all  were 
commitments  of  military  force  that  could 
not  be  contemplated  without  certainty  of 
naval  supremacy. 

The  point  of  naost  crucial  Importance  here 
Is  that  If  the  present  balance  of  world  power 
Is  to  be  maintained,  the  forces  opposing  com- 
munist expansion  clearly  must  retain  that 
oceanic  supremacy  upon  which  their  alliances 
were  originally  built.  A  balance  of  sea  power 
with  the  Soviets  would  assure  an  extreme 
Imbalance  of  world  fxjwer. 

Our  Allies  such  as  Britain,  France  and 
Japan  which  have  traditionally  kept  strong 
naval  forces  are  In  a  nadir  of  their  sea 
power— In  fact,  these  fleets  are  now  operating 
only  as  Instruments  of  local  Interest  and  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  United  States  Navy.  And,  as 
has  recently  been  brought  to  the  public  eye 
by  our  most  respected  Journals,  the  commu- 
nist forces  are  mounting  a  powerful  military 
and  political  challenge  to  allied  oceanic 
supremacy. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  our  battle  fleet  is 
overtaken  by  age.  events  and  new  technology. 
The  requirement  Is  for  new,  flexible,  high 
speed  naval  combat  and  land-war-support 
units,  essentially  capable  of  sustained,  global 
operation  without  foreign  bases,  without  the 
vulnerable,  tell-tale  tethers  of  the  presently 
necessary  tanker  trains,  possessing  the  gen- 
erating power  to  operate  the  most  sophisti- 
cated electronic  surveillance,  guidance  and 
defensive  devices. 

In  short  we  require  the  truly  revolutionary 
advantages  of  nuclear  naval  forces. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  conventional  ships 
merely  fitted  with  nuclear  power  plants,  nor 
naval  task  forces  possessing  one  or  two 
nuclear  units,  but  limited  in  performance  by 
essential  non-nuclear  units.  I  am  talking 
about  a  new  generation  of  naval  Instruments 
designed  for  and  around  nuclear  propulsion 
manned  by  a  complement  of  trained  nuclear 
seamen,  and  enjoying  the  range  of  tactics 
and  strategy  permitted  by  the  capabilities  of 
nuclear  propulsion. 

We  start  with  a  nuclear  technology  In  Its 
infancy  which  yields  a  mobile  naval  fighting 
unit  at  least  20  per  cent  more  effective,  but 
only  3  to  6  per  cent  more  expensive  than  that 
provided  by  oil  power  technolo^  at  Its  matu- 
rity. There  Is  simply  no  further  Justification 
for  delay. 

Within  the  past  year  It  appears  that  the 
Defense  Department  finally  got  the  message. 
We  are  moving  ahead  with  funding  for  three 
new  nuclear-powered  carriers  and  six  other 
combat  vessels.  We  can  reasonably  expect  a 
sharp  acceleration  In  the  coming  years. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  In  far  worse  shape 
than  our  Navy.  Since  1951  the  world  mer- 
chant fleet  grew  by  62  Tr  while  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  shipping  dropi>ed  26%.  With 
U.S.  ocean  borne  trade  now  amounting  to 
over  $36  billion  yearly,  U.S.  shipping  Is 
carrying  only  1.2%  of  It.  Aside  from  security 
considerations,  this  amounts  to  a  very  heavy 
balance  of  payments  outflow  for  shipping 
services. 
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Both  the  President  and  Congress  have 
evidenced  decisive  concern   this  year. 

The  economic  realities  dictate  the  way  in 
which  we  can  revitalize  our  merchant,  marine 
and  make  It  competitive  The  new  American 
merchant  ship  must  be  capital  and  technol- 
ogy intensive,  lightly  manned  very  large, 
very  fast,  quickly  turned  around,  and  capa- 
ble of  a  sustained,  high  ratio  of  al-sea  to 
In-ports  time.  In  short  it  nuust  be  highly  au- 
tomated, containerized,  and  of  a  size  and 
speed— 30  knots  cruising  speed  at  least-  that 
make  nuclear  power  the  most  le.asible  motive 
source. 

We  have  broken  the  ire  with  regard  to 
labor  arrangements,  public  acceptance  and 
port  accommodations  with  the  Savannah  It 
has  been  costly.  We  have  also  learned  much 
in  the  ship's  experimental  operation  that  will 
Improve  the  design  and  mechanics  of  luture 
nuclear  commercial  vessels.  Germany  is  al- 
ready profiting  by  these  lessons  in  her  large 
nuclear  powered  ore  carrier,  the  Otto-Han. 
Japan  will  be  building  he  first  nuclear  cargo 
vessel  soon.  But  we  sUll  retain  a  tremendous 
technological  edge.  We  must  not  fritter  it 
away. 

Ten  years  ago  the  world's  first  central  nu- 
clear jKjwer  station  went  into  operation  at 
Shipplngport.  Pennsylvania.  In  1967  there 
were  15  operating  central  nuclear  power  sta- 
tions with  commitments  placed  for  61  more. 
In  little  over  a  decade  we  have  gone  from  one 
nuclear  submarine  to  almost  80  and  In  a  very 
real  sense  we  have  Just  discovered  thf  ocean. 
The  South  Is  richly  endowed  with  both  nu- 
clear engineering  and  development  re- 
sources— and  oceanic  experience  and  enter- 
prises. It  Is  no  accident  that  Ouk  Ridge  has 
Just  won  a  $100,000  contract  from  A.EC.  to 
become  the  single  central  marine  nuclear 
power  technology  repository  for  the  Nation. 
By  all  means,  let  us  fully  exploit  and  con- 
tribute to  the  tremendously  promising  and 
powerfully  growing  new  field  of  oceanic  nu- 
clear development. 
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propagandize  the  world  through  the 
weakness  of  the  U.S.  Government's  ap- 
proach to  the  Pueblo  crisis.  Our  intelH- 
Kence  codes  have  been  compromised.  A 
fifth-rate  nation  has  barbarously  seized 
one  of  our  military  vessels — supposedly 
representing  the  military-  mit:ht  of  what 
the  Defense  Department  likes  to  call  the 
strongest  Nation  on  earth.  Yet  nothing 
has  been  done. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  make  a 
report  to  the  public  on  just  what  is  being 
done  to  set  these  men  free  and  bring 
back  our  ship.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  nego- 
tiations are  underway,  they  have  not 
been  fruitful.  To  allow  this  action  to  go 
unpunished  and  unrlghted  will  just  en- 
courage other  outrages  against  our  peo- 
ple and  equipment. 

It  is  time  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  the  Pueblo.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


Anarchy  or  the  Rnle  of  Law:  A 
Simple  Choice 


The  "Pueblo"  Incident 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  92  days  since  the  Navy  intelli- 
gence ship  Pueblo  with  83  Americans 
aboard  was  captured  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans on  the  high  seas  in  an  outrageous 
act  of  piracy.  Ship  and  crew  are  still 
being  held. 

The  Communists  are  issuing  state- 
ments continuously  concerning  alleged 
"confessions"  by  the  Pueblo's  crew.  We 
do  not  know  how  these  statements  are 
purportedly  being  wrung  out  of  our  mili- 
tary men.  The  American  people  can  read 
and  hear  Communist  propaganda  every 
day.  Yet  our  own  Government  remains 
silent.  None  of  us  can  find  out  what  ef- 
forts, if  any,  are  being  made  to  get  back 
our  ship  and  men. 

Many  concerned  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  have  written  me  ex- 
pressing their  Indignation.  In  order  that 
the  President  might  know  just  how  the 
people  of  the  country  feel  about  our  Gov- 
ernment's secrecy  and  Inactivity,  I  am 
forwarding  the  letters  to  the  White 
House. 

It  is  lamentable  that  the  Communists 
are  being  handed  the  opportunity  to 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

r 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ri.sing 
crime  rate  in  this  countrj-  over  the  i)a.st 
several  years  has  been  cause  for  grave 
concern  to  all  of  us  in  public  Hfe  and 
the  events  of  recent  weeks  give  us  fur- 
ther cause  for  such  concern. 

Mayor  Daley's  ".shoot  and  maim"  ap- 
proach on  the  one  extreme  is  countered 
by  the  insistence  that  the  problem  will 
go  away  if  the  police  turn  their  backs 
on  it.  Neither  approach  will  solve  the 
problem.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  gain 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and  that  is 
to  enforce  the  law. 

What  an  imbalance  of  justice  that 
thousands  of  prisoners  in  our  peniten- 
tiaries are  there  because  they  put  a  torch 
to  a  building  and  yet  our  police  are  to 
execute  arsonists  without  trial  under  the 
Daley  technique  or  under  the  liberal  con- 
cept, to  overlook  the  crime  during  its 
perpetration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  have  respect 
for  the  law  it  must  be  enforced  tx)  its 
own  full  measure,  or  we  have  anarchy. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  letter  in  my  files 
which  I  received  last  November,  which 
I  am  impelled  to  submit  for  the  Record 
with  the  permission  of  the  writer,  but  re- 
specting his  anonymity.  My  correspond- 
ent writes  as  follows: 
Hon.  James  Grover. 
House  of  Repreacntatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sir:  The  latest  statistics  that  are 
found  m  the  daily  newspapers  in  regard  to 
crime  in  America  is  astonishing  to  say  the 
least.  The  way  crime  Is  spreading.  It  will  be 
no  time  before  It  will  be  Impossible  to  be 
safe  even  in  such  places  as  previously  "un- 
marred"  towns  in  this  country.  The  non- 
sense reasoning  that  goes  Into  the  programs 
of  handling  the  criminal  element  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  Hardened  criminals  of  all  kinds 
are  let  free  because  of  some  loop-hole  In  the 
law,  police  officers  are  being  made  to  look 
like  some  sort  of  a  blood-thirsty  monster  bent 
on  destroying  society  by  attempting  to  en- 
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force  the  law    wMrh  w«»  iuppi-'it'dly  his  call- 
ing   m    the    rlrst    plACf     It    looks   t\a    though 
the  police  .innot  even  save  the  averai^e  per- 
son fr-'m  !ilmself.  '.et  .^Inne  i  hardened  crim- 
inal   The  only  real  deterrent  that  a  criminal 
really  feared  haa  heen  all  but  taken  out  of 
(.ur  society   completely     the   death   penalty 
Schools   I  public  and  privi-te  alike)    are  now 
appealing  to  the  'goodness"  In  the  studenU 
so  that  they  c.in  prevent  rlota  and  general 
disobedience     instead     ^f    using    n    punitive 
measure  known  to  have  controlled  thousands 
of  rebellious  students  over  the  jears  in  vears 
pvst,  namely  i  sound  thrnshlng    The  neigh- 
borhood   theaters    are    bec<'mlnR,    very    rap- 
idly, dumping  grounds  for  filth  movies,  per- 
version of  the  worst  kind    so  rolled    ■adult" 
nims.    t\lms   that   e. en   a   hardened   p'  rnog- 
r.ipher  would  .Admit   was  good  for   the   por- 
nography  business.   Motorcycle   gangs   roam 
the    streets    terrorUlng    the    citizenry;     rnpe 
and    mugging,    holdups.   bur?;!arles    .-.ssaulU 
are  .sn  common  that  most  of  them  never  are 
reported   by   the   news   media    In   New  York 
City     ilone    the    I/it-st    statistics    show    over 
100  000  robberies  of  various  nature  and  1.700 
rape    ciies.     ^nd    th.it    1-    for   the    t.rst   nine 
months  of  1W7!  This  Is  i.  national  disgrace. 
I  am  the  fsther  of  ri\e  chl-drcn.  3  boys  sind 
2  glrti.  Never  '.n  the  p  ist  hss  been  my  wife 
or  I  so  fearful  of  their  well-being  :v3  we  have 
been  In  the  latest  lew  years  r.nd  th.it  fear  Is 
ever  Incre.islng    Portunatelv    my  oldest  chll- 
:tren  .:re   the  3   boys,  one   m  the   .Mr  Force. 
ae  goins  into  il'^  A""  ?->'««•  •""*  "'*  '^'^'^ 
.-,■  .11  in  high  school    Tliey  hu-.e  been  modelj 
i.f   _•  K.d  citizens,   well-behaved  children   .md 
.•bediein  to  v-s  .is  p.irei;U  Jiid  to  God  .is  their 
creator   My  2  ^-irls  now  .ire  my  chief  concern, 
one  belns  16  and  t!.?  other  13    We  live  In  a 
very  nice  neighborhood,  but  even  here,  the 
feiu-  IS  high  with  our  iielghb«.irs  i's  well  .is  us. 
When  will  we  be  .i  targe f.'  Is  anyone  safe  at 
.ill?  Believe  mc.  Mr.  Urover.  I  am  definitely 
not  a  man  driven  to  easy   icajs.  I  have  been 
through   too   much  in   my    life   to   tear   very 
many    thlnes    But   I   do   fear    the    insatiable 
growth    of    crime,    dope    .iddlctlcn.    and    in 
general  the  destruction  of  ihe  very  heart  of 
our  society— ovLT  youth.  Is  thii    .11  part  of  a 
Communist  plot  to  destroy  us  by  destroying 
OUT   .ery  seeds  ;or  tomorrow  s  world  ■"  Is  It  a 
massive  plot  by  the  big  syndicates  to  engulf 
us  all  in  a  society  that  U  made  up  of  mind- 
less,  disobedient   beings   without   conscience 
to  react  to  their  whims  .-.nd  to  pay  cndleis 
tribute  to  them?  Just  what  is  It? 

Of  course  there  Is  a  solution  I  believe  that 
part  of  the  -.olulion  Is  beltiic  formulated  by 
the  latest  development  ;n  the  case  of  the 
youn^  girl  that  was  nailed  to  a  tree  down 
in  Florida.  Governor  Kirk  had  the  great 
courage  to  have  these  .•bonunaiions  i  the 
perpetrators  lif  the  deed!  travked  down  and 
taken  back  to  Florida  to  fate  juitice  This 
IS  what  It  takes  ".o  turn  the  tide  the  other 
w,\y  America  trus  out  for  m;n  of  coiUHge  in 
public  offlce  to  seize  the  inituuve  from  the 
criminal  element  .ind  smash  their  activities 
Ui  the  hardest  way  possible,  to  have  these 
mUfita  publicly  displayed  as  Governor  Kirk 
did  through  the  news  media  (if  I  h.id  my  say. 
they  would  face  a  public  flogging  post*,  and 
to  punish  them  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law.  and  if  that  U'W  has  been  watered  down 
by  the  profe.sslonal  social  workers  and 
psycholo.;iits  who  favor  the  humane  '  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  then  that  law  should  b« 
.imcnded  to  incorporate  me  isures  to  have 
the    •punistunent  tit   the  crime  '. 

In  short,  we  need  men  of  good  moral  char- 
•icter  -.vho  think  of  America  and  the  futiue  of 
America  before  their  own  desires,  men  who 
will  turn  the  tide  of  this  flood  before  it  sorely 
engu.fs  us  all  It  Is  my  opinion  tLiat  men  in 
vour  pijsltion  as  our  elected  representatives 
can  do  this  by  uniting  toget.ler  to  bnng 
about  .1  solution  and  a  rapid  one  to  .«tave  jlT 
this  cancer  .\fter  ail.  It  is  for  your  protection 
as  any  one  else  Perhaps  rou  may  have  al- 
ready sponsored  a  bill  of  ttiU  type,  or  one  of 
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your  colleagues  may  have  I  know  from  past 
exjierlence  in  Rettln?  aifiuaintwl  »ltn  your 
record  that  vou  have  s!x>ns.Ted  many  i-ne 
bills  designed  to  help  support  the  Am-'rican 
traditions,  and  the  general  well-being  of 
cltl7.enry  .la  a  whole  I  would  be  '.ery  l.iter- 
ested  t  >  know  If  such  a  bill,  and  I  dont  mean 
the  one  the  admlnlstraUon  proposes  as  that 
la  rotten  with  l^iopholes.  -uch  a  bill  that  will 
really  demonstr.ite  to  t'le  criin'nal  that  the 
iTeat  Congress  of  the  United  States  means 
liuslness 

I  love   Amertra  dearly,  as  I  am  rure   that 

you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Congress 

surelT  do    To  stind   by   and  see   the   things 

happening  that  t«Mr  out  the  very  soul  of  this 

^rat    country    thit    so    many    died    for.    U 

really    tte»rt- breaking     There    are    countless 

thous-indr?.    perhaps    millions    t^mt    feel    the 

.ame   way   I   do    Pe<->ple   look   for   leadership. 

ihev   want   a   m  ui   to   iM-e   t»>fm    ^^   moT^.l 

:-lren?:th  and  example  of  purpoie  that  many 

.,f    our    farmer    i-reat    leaders    demonstrated 

during  perilous  t.mes  of  t  le  past   1  am  more 

than  convinced  that  we  are  f.iclng  the  most 

crucial  period  in  the  hUt^ry  of  this  country. 

The  public  is  ..i.k  of  the  type  ^f  leadership 

that  has  been  demonstrated  by  recent  leaders 

;ind   want  more  than   the  sm-iU   handout  of 

informaUon  t!i.u  is  i;iven  them  in  regard  to 

wars,  spending  programs  that  send  millions 

(even  blUloni)   down  rat  holes  with  little  to 

no  regard  to  who  will  pav  for  these  things  in 

the  years  yet  to  come   No  I  am  not  a  prophet 

of  doom,  but  It  would  take  a  pretty  short- 

.=,ighted   indUidvial    to   not   tee    that   we   are 

healing  toward  the  brink  if  dlsivster 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  am  without 
hope  Aa  long  as  there  are  men  such  as  your- 
felf  that  are  willing  to  ferve  in  the  way  you 
do.  we  can  have  hope  It  Is  Just  that  real 
steps  must  be  taken  If  there  la  any  way  I 
can  serve  you  m  any  capacity  as  a  layman. 
I   am   ut  vour  call. 

I  am  eticloslng  a  picture  of  my  oldest  son. 
I  hope  you  dont  mind  me  taking  this  liberty, 
hut  I  just  want  you  to  see  tlie  kind  of  man 
that  IS  among  the  thousands  of  other  gcod 
Americans  that  are  willing  to  serve  their 
country  when  called  upon.  My  other  son 
leaves  for  the  Air  Force  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber. 1907.  with  the  same  firm  attitude  that 
he  is  willing  to  serve  I  think  that  if  more 
publicity  were  given  the  your.Rsters  that 
serve  their  country  wIMln^^ly  In  silence,  rather 
than  to  the  ■hippie"  type  with  their  un- 
shaven, dirty  countenances  spread  all  C'ver 
the  press,  we  would  have  at  least  taken  one 
^o<d  step  forward  toward  decency 

It  Is  with  a  humble  heart  that  I  thank 
God  that  I  live  in  a  country  that  the  right 
to  communicate  with  ones  elected  repre- 
sentative still  remains  open  to  him 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  suc- 
cess and  health,  and  may  God  bless  you  and 
your  l.imily.  I  rem.iln, 

Kespe\:tfuly  yours. 

A    CoNCtRNKD    CoNSTlTWrNT 
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l.on  in  cooperation  with  the  U  S  Depart- 
liient  of  Commerce  It  was  always  meant 
to  be  .'-hare d  by  all  secretaries,  repardle.ss 
of  their  member.ship  in  the  organization, 
but  this  year's  observance  marks  the  fir.st 
time  that  men.  who  have  recently  be- 
come eligible  for  member.ship  under  as- 
sociation bylaws  changes,  will  join  In 
NSA  chapter  Secretaries  Week  activities. 
These  projects  include  seminars,  work- 
shops, study  groups,  and  participation  in 
career  days  in  cooperation  with  local 
school  systems 

The  them'.*  for  Secretaries  Week,  -nct- 
ter  Secrttarics  Mtan  Better  Business," 
underscores  one  of  the  basic  reasons  that 
Secretaries  Week  was  established:  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  secretaries  of  their 
responsibilities  to  their  employers  and  to 
ihtlr  profession  It  also  serves  to  brinR 
recognition  to  .'■ecretancs  for  the  vital 
role  they  play  in  business,  industry,  edu- 
cation. ^,'overnment.  and  the  professions. 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  con- 
^'ratulate  all  secretaries,  and  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  my  own  devoted  .■^tafl.  on 
this  very  important  day. 


Secretarie*  Week 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

►      ilRl.'.MV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVFS 

Wednesday.  Apnl  2i.  1968 
Mr  HKOYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity today,  set  aside  as  Secretaries  Day. 
to  congratulate  the  National  Secretaries 
Association  and  its  member  orcaniza- 
llons  throughout  our  Nation,  on  the  cele- 
bration of  their  17th  consecutive  Secre- 
taries Week.  April  21  through  April  27. 
Secretaries  Week  was  originated  in 
1952  by  the  Nationai  Secretaries  Associa- 


An  Affluent  Society  of  BankrupU 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  newly  publicized  riutits  we  now  find 
a  Kuarantctxl  right  to  co  bankrupt. 

Some  of  the  public  may  feel  the  credi- 
tors—the merchants  and  like— are  to 
blame  for  makir.s  credit  so  easy.  Few 
have  taken  the  time  t-o  analyze  who  pays 
for  the  stampede  to  bankruptcy— the 
buying  ijublic.  of  course.  The  bankrupt's 
loss  is  just  added  to  overhead  and  the 
unwary  public  picks  up  the  bill. 

Tlicn.  of  course.  TV  plays  its  educa- 
tional role  by  toachlns  everyone  to  live 
equally— with  the  successful  Joneses— 
whether  they  can  afford  it  or  not. 

But  who  would  believe  that  the  once 
.straiKht-laced.  frt-e  tnterpn.se  publica- 
tion known  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
would  turn  into  a  bankrupt  promotional 
manual.  With  a  front-page  explanation 
of  the  bankruptcy  procecduigs  and  praise 
■at  the  use  of  Federal  funds— taxpayers' 
dollars — used  to  subsidize  bankruptcy. 

Now.  If  only  we  could  t  xtend  bank- 
ruptcy to  beating  Federal  income  taxes. 
Some  may  so6n  ask.  Why  discriminate 
against  private  enterprise  and  for  Crov- 
eniment  pros  rams? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  front-page 
article  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
Apnl  16,  as  follows: 

Bankrvitcv  Boom  More  Peoplf.  PrrmoN 
To  H.*vE  Debts  Krased  As  Social  stigma 
Fades— Bob  Lang  and  Samvtl  W.  Get  New 

START    AfTER    YlAas    OF    KXCESSIVI    BORROW- 
ING      .SURrRISED  AT  How  EASY   IT  IS 

I  Bv  Everett  OroEeclose) 
New  ■i'oRK  —To  the  old-f.ishloncd  moralist. 
1-ankruptcy  meant  ruin  and  dUsgrace.  But  to 
a  growing  number  of  todays   Americans.   It 
means  something   quite   different. 

lo  Robert  S    Lang  it  means,  among  other 
tp,l^.^'s.    the   ability   to   buy   his   wife   a   $220 
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washing  machine  and  hla  son  a  ^-4  toy  rac- 
ing car.  He  couldn't  afford  them  a  few 
months  ago;  p.iymente  on  the  debts  he  had 
run  up  to  rent  and  elaborately  furnish  a  new 
apartment  In  a  high-rise  building  were  swal- 
lovking  nearly  all  the  SIO.OOO  a  year  he  earna 
In  u  cilv  civil  service  post  and  a  part-time 
lixl  driving  Job  Before  bankruptcy  he  says. 
■I  wasnt  ee'''^i"g  s^hV  "^  '"y  check.  Now, 
I'm  getting  it  nil  '■ 

To  Samuel  W  .  a  Tuerto  Rican  e'^^tto 
dweller,  bankruptcy  means  nothing  less  than 
the  saving  of  his  lile  Deeply  in  debt  after 
years  of  borrowing  to  ttretch  his  $5,000  an- 
iiual  carnint^s,  unable  any  longer  lo  arrange 
new  loans  lo  pay  oH  his  old  ones,  and  about 
1..1  lo.^e  ills  wari'lioose  job  because  his  boss  was 
tired  of  being  hounded  by  his  creditors,  he 
WHS  seriously  considering  suicide  a  few 
inonllis  ago.  ■Before  I  took  bankruptcy,  I 
v^as  In  a  hole  and  It  was  getting  deeper  all 
Ihe  time.'^  he  s.iyi.  Cut  now  I  can  start  liv- 
ing again." 

BOOM    IN    FIR30NAL    BUST 

If  these  cases  aren't  entirely  typical,  it's 
only  because  there  are  too  many  personal 
bankruptcies  these  days  for  any  to  be  typical. 
The  iyi,729  m  the  year  ended  last  June  30 
were  up  y;  from  the  previous  year,  triple 
the  number  10  years  earlier  and  18  times  as 
many  as  were  recorded  20  years  earlier. 
Moreover,  most  exports  believe  liabilities  in 
pesonal  bankruptcies  now  equal  cr  exceed 
tlio.'e  in  l:u;inc  s  bankruptcies,  which  once 
were  far  greater  'It  s  at  least  a  50-50  thing." 
contends  an  oilicial  In  the  Administrative 
OUlce  of  the  U.8.  Courts. 

.■\  h.inrtlul  it  tlicFP  bankruptcies  arc  begun 
by  credit  "irs  who  piiiuon  to  h.ive  a  debtor — 
generally  a  oiice-ftibEtantial  businessman — 
forced  to  :cl!  hi:,  jiossesslons  and  pay  what 
(iebUs  l.c  r.in  bclore  all  his  assets  vanish.  But 
the  overwhciminL'  nialorlty  of  bankrupts  vol- 
unt.inly  petition  Federal  courts  (all  bank- 
ruptcies are  ttoverned  by  Federal  law)  to  de- 
clare them  unable  l  j  pay  and  wipe  out  their 
debts. 

Why  are  there  .'^o  many  more  of  them  In  a 
period  I  I  ur.prcccdentcd  general  prosperity? 
At  nrst  there  would  teem  to  be  r.s  many 
an.swers  as  there  are  bankruptcies.  The  bank- 
rupt come  from  all  income  levels  and  all 
occupations:  housewives,  secretaries,  sales- 
men, dentists,  lawyers  all  show  up  In  court 
records  The  Immediate  circumstances  that 
triggered  their  petitions  are  equally  diverse. 
Mantal  troubles,  garnishment  of  wages, 
financially  devastating  illness  and  uninsured 
accidents  all  play  Important  roles,  and  many 
small  businessmen  file  for  personal  bank- 
ruptcy after  their  lirms  go  bust. 

LESS  SOCIAL  STIGMA 

But  Diere  are  some  common  denominators. 
One.  most  authorities — and  many  bank- 
rupi.s — agree,  i.s  a  weakening  of  the  belief 
that  debts  should  be  paid  no  matter  what  the 
sacniice.  imd  a  consequent  lessening  of  the 
social  stigma  that  once  was  attached  to  bank- 
ruptcy. "These  days,  bankruptcy  doesn't 
me.m  a  thing  to  the  average  guy."  contends 
Robert  Dolphin  Jr  .  an  economist  at  Wright 
SlaU'  University.  Dayton.  Ohio,  who  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  the  subject. 

Some  evidence:  Relatively  few  bankrupts 
file  under  Chapter  13  of  the  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  which  provides  court  supervision 
of  a  dcbti^r's  tinanrcs  and  an  extended  period, 
usually  three  years,  to  settle  his  debts.  ''Most 
bankrupts  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  very  extensive  supervision  that  goes  along 
with  Chapter  13."  says  Herbert  Jacob,  a  polit- 
ical scientist  at  Harvard  who  recently  studied 
the  social  attitudes  of  454  bankrupts  In 
Wisconsin. 

Instead,  the  usual  petitioner  chooses 
"straight  bankruptcy" — a  proceeding  in 
which  his  debts  are  cancelled  after  his  prop- 
erty, if  any.  is  sold.  This  might  seem  a  drastic 
procedure  to  the  home-owner,  who  would 
have  to  sell  his  house,  his  car  and  all  but 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

his  "essential"  furniture  But  to  the  person 
whose  only  major  "asset"  Is  his  Job,  it  can 
be  relatively  painless. 

Bob  Lang,  for  one,  conceivably  could  have 
paid  his  $9,869  debts  over  a  three-year  period 
under  a  Chapter  13  proceeding  But  he  chose 
straight  bankruptcy,  and  dl.'claims  any  worry 
about  what  it  might  do  to  the  social  standing 
he  once  considered  ultra-important  i  it  was 
In  part  a  quest  for  status  that  led  him  to  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  high-rent,  lavishly  dec- 
orated apartment).  "I  tiont  give  a  damn  any 
more,"  he  says,  "rm  not  going  to  v.-orry  abrnit 
my  name." 

Another  thread  winding  throujjh  mo.'^t 
bankruptcy  proceedings  is  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  credit,  even  in  periods  of  sup- 
posedly tight  money,  to  almost  anyone  v^ho 
has  a  steady  job — and  tlie  temptation  it 
presents  to  both  the  well-oil  Bob  Laims  and 
the  strucgllng  Sam  W'.^.  to  borrow  imt.l  they 
are  In  debt  deeper  tlian  they  ever  Intended. 
For  Bob,  credit  appeared  as  the  sprlncboard 
to  the  Good  Life.  He  liadnt  thought  about  It 
until  a  color  TV  set  lii  a  neighborhood  store 
caught  his  eye  a  few  years  ago.  .\pplylng  for 
a  loan  to  buy  it.  he  found  that  his  civil-serv- 
Ice  status,  promising  job  security  fur  tlie  HO 
years  until  Ills  retirement,  made  lenders  e.iger 
to  sign  him  up.  From  then  on.  he  says,  'I 
was  like  a  drug  addict,  except  that  I  was  a 
buying  addict.' 

Aft.^r  buyinc  the  TV,  Bob  c!c..':Jed  on  a 
more  Impressive  home.  In  early  l'J66  l.e  moved 
his  family  out  of  a  modest  twc-bcdroom 
walkup  that  rented  for  $150  a  niontli  into  n 
three-bedroom  unit  in  a  new  apartment 
tower  renting  for  $50  a  montli  more.  He 
signed  a  three-year  lease  and  korrowed  J 500 
from  Neighborhood  Finance  Co.  for  moving 
expenses. 

A  better  home  requires  bct'cr  furniture.  So 
Bob  bought  $1,200  worth.  Including  a  king- 
size  bedroom  suite,  from  R  H  Mncy  i^-  Co  ,  on 
a  down  payment  he  recalls  as  $100  Not  con- 
tent, he  signed  a  lew  davs  later  for  another 
$1,500  of  furniture  from  Climbcl  Bros.  Inc. 

About  the  same  time  came  a  19C0  Rambler 
bought  on  a  $750  loan  from  Seaboard  Finance 
Co.  By  then  Bob  was  short  of  cash.  But  no 
matter;  an  $800  personal  loan  from  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  not  only  covered  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses but  helped  meet  some  of  the  payments 
on  the  other  loans. 

For  a  while.  Before  he  realized  it.  says  Bob. 
"I  was  paying  out  90''  of  my  check  and  liv- 
ing on  lO^r."  He  began  f.illing  behind,  and 
after  10  months'  occupancy  concluded  lils 
dream  home  wasn't  so  great;  lie  didn't  get 
along  with  some  of  the  people  wlio  Vverc  mov- 
ing Into  the  building. 

The  Langs  retrenched  to  a  one -bedroom 
place  where  Bob  and  his  wife  sleep  In  the  liv- 
ing room — on  huge  sofas,  bought  for  the 
high-rise  apartment,  that  look  startllngly  out 
of  place  in  their  newly  modest  surroundings. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Creditors  vi.ere  howling. 
And  now  they  included  t'.ie  landlord  of  the 
high-rise,  who  held  a  lease  still  calling  for 
$3,253  In  further  rent  payments. 

A     ROtrrlNE     ACT 

"I  had  seen  small  busine.'^smen  go  bank- 
rupt and  then  come  ba.'k,"  says  Bob.  "I 
kept  thinking  It  must  be  a  routine  act."  .And 
indeed,  he  had  only  to  walk  around  the  cor- 
ner, up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  Into  a  lawyer's 
office,  where  he  filled  out  the  necessary  forms 
in  two  hours.  Cost:  $300.  including  a  $50  fill- 
ing fee. 

For  Sam,  the  ghcttr-dwelling  v.'archouse- 
man,  the  road  to  bankruptcy  v.as  much 
longer  but  less  complicated.  For  him.  credit 
was  simply  a  way  to  stretch  IjIs  earnings  to 
buy  food  for  his  wife  pnd  five  children,  meet 
occasional  medicr.l  bills  and  cover  other  ex- 
penses that  always  seemed  to  rise  faster  than 
his  pay.  For  Instance,  he  says,  his  rent  has 
Increased  to  $83  a  month  from  $39  over  the 
17  years  he  has  been  borrowing. 

Sam  began  by  borrowing  from  friends,  but 
quickly    graduated    to    finance    companies. 
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Then  he  fell,  like  Bob  Lang— but  much  more 
heavily— into  a  tL.sslc  trap;  Taking  out  new 
loans  to  pay  off  old  ones.  or.  as  he  puts  It.  "a 
borrowing  irom  Peter  to  pay  off  Paul." 

The  first  "Paul"  v.as  Family  Finance  Corp., 
from  whUh  Sam  s:vys  he  obUUned  over  2't 
successive  lo;ins  bet'Aeen  1051  and  l'J58  Tl:on 
he  fell  behind,  ;.nd  the  company  domande:! 
payment  m  full.  Knter  tlic  first  "rcter^'— 
Domestic  FinaTice  Corp.,  \^■hlch  loaned  Sim 
cnouKh  to  pay  off  Family  Finance  with  a 
lit'.le  to  t-pare.  "Th.e  extra  money  was  jurt  lo 
gel  me  back  r.n  inv  fopl."  S:ini  savs. 

The  new  loan  did  more  than  that — lempo- 
ranlv.  Bv  payiiit;  oil  Family  Finance.  Sam  re- 
stored his  credit  riilmg;  he  found  he  could 
not  only  borrow  more  inoiicy  from  that  lirm 
but  patronize  ollur  finance  companies  be- 
sides. On  a  surprising  srale,  loo;  by  ihe  time 
he  finally  filed  for  bankruptcy,  he  owed 
$3,460. 

S.un  at  one  point  made  a  half-hearted  at- 
tempt l3  con.solldate  Ills  debts  through  a 
lo.in  from  First  Naiioii.al  City  bank.  But  he 
could  never  get  ahead  cnouch  lo  begin  whit- 
tling down  the  total.  "1  just  bounced  Irom 
one  (Icndcn  lo  the  other  for  a  long  time.' 
he  says.  ■■I  was  always  in  hock  u])  to  my  ears.^^ 
Saiii  nevertheless  t,.iys  he  always  intended 
to  i)ay.  and  he  might  still  be  struggling  to  do 
to  If  a  kidney  ailment  liadn't  put  him  in 
bed  for  three  months  l.ite  on  19C6  When  he 
);ot  hack  lo  his  plastics  warehouse,  he  lound 
that  Domestic  Finance,  wliich  held  a  note  lor 
$952.  had  obtained  a  ('.irnishmont  on  his 
wages.  That  nettled  his  bo.ss,  and  when  the 
other  creditors  began  c.illlng  too  "my  boss 
Just  told  nie  to  iro  home  until  I  could  get  it 
straightened  out,^'  he  s.iys 

A  pniEsi.'-:  reactioi.' 
.\s  a  lust  resort  before  suicide.  Sam  vent  to 
his    jiriest.    "I    told    him    everything   and   he 
covered  up  his  head  with  his  hands  and  s.iid, 
'Oh.  my  God.'  ■'  Sam  recalls. 

The  priest  pave  .S.-im  .some  jio- ket  money 
and  sent  him  lo  Mobilization  for  Youth  Inr  . 
an  experimental  teU-help  agency  funded  by 
tiie  Federal  Government.  There,  aft'-r  only 
preliminary  consultation  v.'lth  a  staff  l.iwyer, 
Sam  decided  on  bankruptcy. 

Ilelief  from  creditors  v.'as  Immediate  as  it 
v.'.is  for  Bob  Lang  and  is  for  norly  all  b.ink- 
rupis.  A  court  cannot  reject  a  petition  lor 
b.mkruptoy  unleiss  it  finds  l;ie  jiet.tion 
fraudulent — because  the  petitioner  is  con- 
cealing assets,  for  example.  In  that  case,  the 
petitioner  not  only  is  denied  bankruptcy,  iio 
becomes  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  But 
ill  the  usual  case,  a  man  becomes  bankrupt 
"the  day  he  files  that  pcUlion — on  the  hour 
and  minute, '■  says  a  court  source. 

The  later  proceedings  usually  are  cut-and- 
dried  too.  After  a  petition  is  filed,  a  court 
referee  notifies  the  bankrupts  creditors.  If 
the  man  has  assets,  llie  referee  will  arrange 
a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  at  which  the 
creditors  decide  on  how  they  -.vill  split  up 
the  jiroceeds  Irom  the  s.ile  (/f  toose  assets. 
ITie  creditors  also  are  given  a  chance  n 
cjbject.  at  a  hearing,  to  the  t.aicellalion  of 
their  debts;  they  may  do  so  il  they  believe 
the  bankrupt  has  not  dealt  honestly  \\.tii 
them. 

Frequently,  liowever,  there  are  no  such 
complications — as  in  Bob  Lane's  c^.se.  His 
petition  listed  no  assets  beyond  the  household 
furniture  the  courts  let  a  bankrupt  keep  Ihe 
had  sold  his  c.\r  lor  >50).  And  l.is  creditors 
didnl  even  bother  to  show  up  at  his  hr.irir.g 
Bob  was  jittery  when  he  faw  "a  whole 
courtroom  lull  of  people,"  but  discovered  to 
his  rellel  that  "they  were  all  '.here  workin;: 
on  other  cases."  When  his  ca.-se  was  called,  the 
proceedings  Lasted  less  than  half  en  hour.  The 
referee,  he  says,  simply  showed  him  liis  peti- 
tion and  asked  "if  I  had  read  and  signed  and 
understood  It.  I  affirmed  everything'  and  that 
was  that;  he  walked  out  of  court  with  nine 
debts  totaling  $9,869  cancelled  and  free  to 
spend  his  pay  any  way  he  chose — even  lo  be- 
gin  accumulating    new    assets    immediatciy. 
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In  a  way  I  w*«  jurprts«d  at  hr>w  easy  every- 
thing was.    he  says 

S.ims  hearing  u»k  a  bit  longer,  Family 
Finance  challenged  Uie  writing  off  of  a  loan. 
•;,umlng  that  Sam  hadn  t  informed  them  of 
thf  exrent  of  his  pth«>r  deht*  when  he  signed 
•he  note  Even  s<>  Sam  f.unil  the  proceed- 
ings far  different  from  the  nl,?h?m.ire  Tl»ji>ns 
>.f  hours  of  grilling  over  his  finances  that  he 
*ays  had  him  scared  Vi  death  for  a  week" 
before  his  hearing  His  lawyer  Michael  3 
Kelser  from  Mobilization  for  Youth,  told  the 
judge  Sam  had  made  no  intentional  mls- 
.^r.itement  but  had  signed  a  blank  form  that 
his  wife  later  tilled  out  The  J<idge  decided 
the  case  in  Sam's  favor  The  whole  affair  MX'lc 
an  hour  and  i  half 

TEMPTATION    STILL 

Both  men  are  enjoying  their  new  lives, 
with  ca«h  to  spend  f.>r  the  flrst  time  in  years. 
Siim  says  his  family  now  Is  eating  steak 
three  and  four  times  a  week  instead  of  beans 
and  potatoes  '  Both  he  and  Bob  Lang  also 
\c)w  til  nave  no  more  to  do  with  credit -now 
that  I've  broken  the  habit.'  says  Bob 

But  the  temptation.  If  It  Is  now  bemg  re- 
sisted. Is  sun  there — for  Bob  and  many 
others  Many  Tenders,  its  true,  shy  awav  from 
bankrnpta  Btit  others  actually  seek  them 
out- -knowing  :hat  they  cannot  legally  flle 
again  for  bankruptcy  for  six  years,  and  so 
havf  no  way  of  escaping  garnishment  of 
wages  or  otJier  collection  attempts. 

Bob  flrmly  believes  he  could  go  down  to- 
morrow and  get  all  the  .redlt  I  wanted  -I 
just  have  a  feeling  '  And  Sam  doesn  t  have 
to  theorize  He  hands  a  visitor  a  letter  he  i;ot 
alter  his  bankruptcy  from  Thrift  Furniture 
Co  informing  him,  in  raised  gilt  letters,  that 
he  had  been  selected  '  :ts  an  'AAA  1  Honor 
Hull  Customer  '  entitled  to  buy  up  to  $100" 
wi:>r,h  of  goods     with  no  down  payment   " 

Jerry  Tannenbaum.  president  of  Thrift 
Furniture,  says  Sams  letter  was  one  m  a 
mailing  of  about  15  Out)  recently  sent  out 
■Obviously,  we  weren  t  .tware  that  he  was 
bivnknipt.  '  suy.s  Mr  Tannenbaum  He  adds 
that  if  Sam  came  into  his  store  to  make  a 
credit  purch.Lse  of  more  than  about  $50.  "we 
would  go  through  our  regular  credit  check 
and  his  bankruptcy  would  show  up  ' 

Will  Bankruptcy  Marches  Be  Next  Form  or 
Protest'' 

Bankruptcy  as  a  form  of  social  protest 
hiisn't  yet  caught  on  But  there  are  those 
who  see  It  as  the  next  step  in  confrontations 
between  the  poor  and  the  economic  power 
structure 

'If  every  poor  person  who  is  being  gouged 
would  file  fori  bankriiptcy  it  would  be 
more  devastating  than  any  not  you  ever 
say."  declares  Julfis  S  Hobson  who  heads 
Associated  Conuimnity  Teams,  a  Washington 
civil  rights  group  For  seven  months  he  has 
been  trying  to  organize  mass  bankruptcy 
marches  '  of  the  poor  into  court  to  tile  pe- 
titions 

Mr  Hobson  .idmlts  he  not  only  has  failed 
to  organize  marches,  but  has  Inspired  only 
about  25  people  to  file  individual  petitions, 
to  the  poor  the  idea  "sounds  like  an  Alice 
in  Wonderland  thing  and  they  Just  don't 
believe  It."  he  says  But  he  Intends  to  keep 
trving  .md  similar  programs  are  being  urged 
by  civil  rights  and  antipoverty  groups  in  New 
York  and  some  other  cities 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

temallonul.  ha.s  sponsored  tJUs  day  as 
part  of  SecreUrles  Week,  celebrated  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  April  The  purpc-^e 
of  this  observance  is  if)  recognize  Uie 
vital  work  performed  by  secretaries  In 
busine.ss.  government,  and  Uie  profes- 
sion.s.  and  also  to  remind  .secretaries  of 
their  responsibilities  to  their  employers 
and  to  their  calling 

The  National  Secretaries  A.s.sociaiion, 
established  m  19412.  was  founded  to  pro- 
mote the  educational  and  professional 
standards  of  secretaries  Today,  there 
are  more  than  J4.000  members  in  565 
chapters  Each  year,  the  organization 
selects  the  "InternatiDiuil  Bo.ss  uf  the 
Year"  and  the  'Secretary  of  the  'Yt'ar." 
and  organizes  seminars,  workshops, 
special  projects,  and  other  functions  in 
observance  of  Secretaries  Week 

Mr  Speaker  may  I  call  the  iittention 
of  the  Hou.se  to  this  week,  which  honors 
the  many  dedicated  professional  secre- 
taries They  deserve  our  coni;i;\t illations 
and  our  thanks 


April  JJf,  1968 


Secretaries   Week.    1968 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedyiesdau.  April  24.  1968 

M:  REINECKE.  Mr  Speaker,  today. 
April  24.  is  Secretaries  Day  Since  1952. 
the  National  Secretaries  As6ociation,  In- 


Hope  for  Peace  in  Cyprus 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

•  r   Nf:w    voKK 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  for 
many  ycar.s  the  situation  in  Cypnis  haa 
teetered  on  the  ed;:e  of  caUistniphe.  Just 
last  November  ditTorences  !)etween  tfie 
Greek  and  Turki.sh  population  rai.sed 
fears  of  renewed  warfai-e  President 
Johnson  sent  Cyrus  Vance  to  .ser\e  as  a 
mediator  when  Turkey  threatened  to  in- 
vade the  Cyprus  Republic  Mr  Vance 
was  successful  Recent  actions  by  Presi- 
dent Makanos  have  cased  tensions  to  a 
point  where  negotiations  are  underway 
to  resolve  disputes. 

It  IS  therefore  uratifying  to  read,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  .April  15.  a  report 
that  relations  have  improved  between 
the  Greek  majonty  and  the  Turkish 
minority  on  the  island,  at  least  in  some 
areaij  There  is  now  hope  that  differences 
between  the  two  ix)piUallons  can  be  re- 
.solved  so  [)eace  can  once  again  prevail 
on  that  troubled  island. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Cypriote   Groups    Coexist    .t    Fair     Ethnic 

FrRK  Pi. AYS  Cards  Wmi  Greek  NrioHBoRS 

I  By  Eric  Pace  I 

MoRfHou.  Cyprus.  April  14^  Twas  the 
feast  of  St  .Mamas,  the  day  ol  the  annual 
Morphine  Pair,  and  twangy  Greek  music  filled 
the  cafe  where  Haisan  .Mustafa,  his  mustache 
carefully  clipped  tor  the  -xxasion.  played  a 
long  and  riotous  card  game  with  his  Greek 
Cypriote  friends 

"I  .\n\  amusing  m>self  "  the  74-year-old 
Mr  MusUifa  observed,  flexing  Lis  mustache 
with  a  smile  I  was  born  here,  and  I  like  this 
place  ■ 

Mr  Mustafa  an  orange  grower,  wsis  ^unong 
dozens  of  Moslem  Turkish  Cypnots  who 
mixed  .amiably  with  throngs  of  ethnic  Greek 
farmers  at  the  fair,  which  honors  the  Greek 
Cypriote  saint 

Prosperous  farm  villages  around  this  town. 
which  Is  23  miles  northwest  of  Nicosia,  are 
overwhelmingly  Greek— as  is  Cyprus  as  a 
whole— but  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  Turk- 
ish Cypriotes  coexist  tranquilly  in  the  .irea 
gives  hope  that  this  Mediterranean  island's 
ethnic  troubles  can  one  day  be  resolved 


HOPE     FOR     fTTtTlE     SEEN 

Peter  Lolzoe.  a  social  anthropologist  doing 
neld  work  on  Cyprus  for  the  London  Schcwl 
of  Economics,  .said  that  "the  way  the  Turkish 
minorities  keep  living  in  these  villages  shows 
that  restraint  and  trust  can  go  :    long  way  " 

A  Briton  of  Greek  Cypriote  extraction.  Mr. 
Lolzos  said.  If  the  political  climate  cools  otT. 
there's  no  inherent  sociological  reason  why 
the  rest  of  the  island  can't  return  to  mixed 
community  life  " 

The  current  troubles."  .as  Oprlote  refer 
to  them  began  in  1963.  when  violence  broke 
out  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriotes. 
The  latter  represent  JO  per  cent  of  the  fxipu- 
latlon  of  (520.000  Cyprus  bec.ime  independ- 
ent of  Britain  In  1960 

About  JO  000  Turkish  Cypriotes  fled  from 
thPlr  villages  when  the  Greek  Cypriotes 
moved  111  to  control  them  in  I9ti3  Nearly  all 
took  refuge  in  all-Turkish  communities  or 
in  Nicosia's  Turkish  quarter,  which  was 
fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city  and  until 
recently  sealed  off  by  police  roadblocks. 

ROADBLt>CK.S  l.IFTFD 

Uist  month,  the  roadblcx-ks  were  lifted  by 
the  Island's  .ill-Greek  Cypriote  Government 
as  a  conciliatory  gesture  Tlie  Government 
hopes  to  start  negotiations  .sixm  toward  Unk- 
ing ihe  two  communities  politically.  The 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriotes  have  been  en- 
gaged in  periodic  skirmishing  over  the  hvst 
lour  years  despite  the  efforts  of  a  United 
.Nations  peacekeeping  force 

The  Greek  Cypriote  ixiUce  kept  watch  over 
Morphou  s  teeming  streets  today  but  Mr. 
.Mustafa  and  the  other  Txirklsh  Cypriotes 
moved  about  in  peace 

yullts  and  mattresses  made  by  Turkish 
Cypriotes  were  on  sale  m  the  lourtyard  of 
the  church  of  St  Mamas  although  the  jieo- 
ple  who  sewed  them  stayed  away 

Down  the  road.  Mustafa  Sallh.  a  Turkish 
Cypriote  farmer  from  Ayla  Irlnl.  an  ethnical- 
ly mixed  village  nine  miles  from  here  hawked 
disks  .if  yellow  cheese,  intoning  in  Greek 
'  kala  haUimnla.  ■  or  good  cheese  With  the 
proceeds  from  his  wares  he  bought  a  record 
of  songs  in  Greek 

WOMFN  IN  n   RKISH  STVIES 

Swarthy  :rom  the  sun  Turkish  Cypriote 
workmen  like  .Ml  Hassan  were  virtually  In- 
distinguishable from  the  Greek  Cypriotes 
But  their  women,  who  wore  Turkish-style 
fringed  kerchiefs,  gave  them  away. 

I'm  very  sailstted  here."  Mr.  Hassan 
boomed  to  a  Greek  Cypriote  interpreter  .as 
he  strolled  past  the  market  stalls,  where 
toy  pistols  and  portraits  of  President  Maka- 
nos hung 

According  'o  Greek  Cypriotes  in  Morphou. 
the  last  major  violence  In  this  area  was  in 
1964  when  Greek  Cypriotes  shot  up  a  Turkish 
Cypriote  roadblock  on  r  highway  west  of 
here 

Since  'hen,  they  say.  calm  has  prevailed, 
although  Turkish  Cypriotes  in  Nicosia  con- 
tend that  Greek  Cypriotes  have  stolen  oranges 
from  Turkish  Cypriote  orchards  near  the 
town 

One  minor  Gyreek  Cypriote  official,  who 
owns  an  orange  L.rchard  here,  said  that 
Turkish  Cypriote  women  work  in  my  or- 
chard, and  they  try  hard  not  to  harm  the 
trees  when  they  pick  the  fruit  " 

'  They  work  well  — Just  like  Greek  Cyprio- 
tes,   he  added. 


April  2',,  196S 


Our   Machine   It   Dented 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  Preiident? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
93d  day  the  US  S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew- 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1968 
Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wnke  of  the  civil  .-trife  that  we  have  just 
witne.'i.sed  thiouphout  our  Nation,  the 
American  people  have  been  subjected  to 
a  .spate  of  self-rlphteous  oratory  about 
the  need  to  preserve  civil  order  at  any 
cost  This  concern  for  orderly  progress 
is  commendable:  I  only  wish  that  it  were 
accompanied  more  by  concern  about  the 
fufidamental  caui^es  of  that  strife. 

.\s  a  white  American.  I  must  admit 
that  I  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  so- 
cial barbarity  that  black  Americans  are 
forced  to  endure  daily,  even  in  the  year 
19C8.  White  Americans  will  probably 
never  reach  any  complete  understanding 
<;ince  we  learn  of  black  degradation  only 
through  the  verbal  testimony  of  some 
Necroes.  If  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  frustration,  despair,  and 
rape  in  our  ghettos  is  limited,  we  must 
acknowledge  a  grave  responsibility  to 
give  our  full  attention  to  those  black 
Americans  who  can  reach  us  with  their 
words. 

Dick  Gregory'  has  sho^wn  us  that  he 
can  communicate  with  white  America. 
In  an  address  before  Yale  College's  sen- 
ior cla.ss  dinner  last  winter,  he  tells  it 
very  much  like  it  is,  and  in  exceptionally 
moving  terms.  His  address,  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  14.  1968.  and  which  deserves  our 
closest  attention,  follows: 

Grecort  Remembers  Selma 
I  By  Dick  Gregory) 
(Note  —The  following  is  excerpted  from 
Gregory's  address  to  a  Yale  senior  class  din- 
ner in  "the  middle  of  his  32-day  fast  protest- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  The  comedian  began 
with  a  Joke  about  his  wife's  cooking,  then 
held  the  800  seniors  transfixed  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  He  wns  given  a  flve-mlnute  ova- 
tion at  the  end  of  his  speech.  The  excerpts 
are  reprinted  from  the  Yale  Alumni  Maga- 
zine.) 

I  am  not  here  to  Impress  you  tonight,  only 
to  Inform  vou.  and  when  we  walk  out  of  here 
I  could  care  less  about  what  you  think  of  me. 
I  have  the  one  consolation  of  knowing  that 
whenever  we  wake  up— this  year,  next  year. 
20  years  from  now— vou  will  always  be  able  to 
sav.  Brother  Greg  didn't  lie  to  us. 

.As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem confronting  this  country  today  Is  not  the 
problem  of  .,lr  pollution,  but  the  problem  of 
moral  pollution.  You  young  kids  who  are  go- 
ing out  to  lace  the  world  immediately,  you 
are  poing  n  have  to  face  this  problem  like 
no   .\mericans   have   ever  had   to  face  it. 

Don't  eet  me  wrong.  I  am  not  here  asking 
you  to  do  a  damn  thing  for  colored  folks; 
please  understand.  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
do  no  favors  for  me.  I  couldn't  give  a  damn 
less  what  you  do  with  your  life,  but  I  am 
saying  you  had  better  understand  what's  go- 
ing on  to  protect  your  own  self,  because  older 
folks,  black  and  white,  have  used  up  all  the 
lies  and  all  the  tricks. 

Now  you  are  going  to  have  to  deal  ■with 
this  problem  And  by  that  I  don't  mean  solve 
it.  but  vou'U  have  to  understand  it.  You 
Will  have  to  become  a  little  more  honest  than 
we  have  been,  and  even  If  you  wanted  to  solve 
the  problem,  ■we  are  going  to  have  to  stop 
passing  the  buck  and  become  toUlly  honest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  realize  that  America  Is  the  No  1  racist 
country  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  bar  none. 

Now,  a  lot  of  times  when  a  black  man  says 
that,  white  folks  get  up  tipht  Well,  if  any- 
body get  up  light  just  now.  that's  the  racism 
In  your  own  head.  I  did  not  .say  American 
white  folks  were  the  No.  1  racists  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  said  .'Vmerlca;  and  one 
day  when  we  realize  that  black  and  white 
folks  In  this  country  are  Americans,  then 
maybe  when  you  near  that  statement  you 
will  realize  that  means  black  folks  and  white 
folks. 

I  don't  know  why  this  white  society  is  so 
frightened  to  real.ze  that  colored  tolks  are 
racists.  Why  not?  We  learned  it  from  you. 
And  we  have  watched  you  for  400  years. 

YOl'R    SV.KATY    HAND 

You  should  have  been  v.ith  us  when  ■we 
had  to  integrate  the  schools  down  .South. 
going  around  to  black  folks'  houses  the  whole 
months  of  July  and  .^ugust  when  most  folks 
are  on  their  vacation  ;.nd  making  some  extra 
money,  convincing  those  black  folks  that  we 
need  their  kids  to  integrate  the  FChools 

The  white  folks  are  !:aylng,  'We  don't  want 
to  Integrate  the  schools."  they're  .saying, 
•The  schools  are  integrated  and  no  colored 
folks  win  show\"  And  so  you  finally  get  12 
families  that  are  trolng  to  let  you  send  their 
kids.  You  get  out  of  bed  and  go  to  the  head- 
quarters, but  yovi  find  that  \ou  haven't  t'ot 
12  kids,  you've  got  eight — foor  of  them 
copped  out  overnitthl.  So  you  go  and  you 
pick  up  your  kids   I  know.  I  was  there 

It's  a  hell  of  a  thine  to  po  and  pick  up  a 
5-year-old  kid,  put  him  in  the  car,  and  you 
don't  know  if  you  are  going  to  live  or  die 
that  day.  But  you  realize  that  all  5-year-old 
kids  act  the  same,  he  acts  the  same  way  you 
were  acting  your  first  day  In  .school — talking 
about  playing  in  the  sand  and  t.'ilking  about 
chalking. 

And  then  he  asks  you.  "Where's  mommy 
and  daddy?"  And  you  lie  to  him.  ycu  .say 
they,  well  they'll  pick  you  up  one  day. 

And  ycu  pull  up  to  the  school  and  you  see 
the  policemen  barricading  it.  and  the  sheriff 
says,  "Where  you  going,  nigger?"  and  you 
say,  "I'm  going  to  school. "  and  he  says  "You 
can't  bring  that  damn  car  in  here."  and  you 
park  the  car  and  you  get  out  and  you're 
walking  down  the  street  with  a  5-year-oId 
black  hand  In  the  palm  of  your  hand  and 
you're  kind  of  embarrassed  because  the  5- 
"year-old  hand  Is  steady  and  yours  Is  sh.iking. 
The  Inside  of  your  hand  is  .soaking  wet  from 
sweat  and  none  of  It's  that  5-year-old  kid's, 
It's  all  yours,  because  about  50  feet  away — 
where  you've  got  to  walk  up  these  stairs  and 
get  Into  school — you  see  something  and  you 
know  what  It  means. 


A    BRICK    IN    THE    MOUTH 

You're  not  only  being  .'ittacked  by  the 
mob.  but  by  the  police,  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  you  land  in  the  gutter  with  that 
cracker's  foot  on  your  chest  and  a  double- 
barreled  shotgun  on  ycur  throat  saying, 
"Move,  nigger,  and  I'll  kill  you."  and  you're 
scared,  man.  you're  scared  to  death. 

Then  you  realize  today  Is  your  turn  to  die, 
and  you  stop  being  so  scared  r.nd  you  start 
relating  with  reality  and  you  look  around 
and  you  see  the  FBI  taking  pictures  that  will 
never  show.  You  know  what  I'm  talking 
about,  don't  you? 

Then  you  remember  that  there's  a  5-year- 
old  hand  missing  out  of  your  hand,  and  as 
you  lie  there  in  the  gutter  with  that  rifle  at 
your  throat  you  turn  your  head  to  try  to 
find  that  5-vear-old  kid,  and  you  find  him 
just  in  time  to  see  a  brick  hit  him  right  in 
the  mouth. 

liow.  let  me  talk  t<)  you  peace  people  for  a 
minute,  and  Lord  knows.  I  love  you,  but  you 
run  around  demonstrating  about  napalm 
and  atomic  fire— you've  never  lived  til!  you 
see  a  brick  hit  a  5-vear-old  kid  in  the  mouth, 
and  then  see  how  the  kid  can't  even  react 
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like  a  flve-year-old  kid  should  react  after 
being  hurt  He  can't  run  to  the  adults  lie- 
cause  they're  spitting  on  him  and  kicking  at 
him 

Tlien  they  snatch  you  out  of  the  gutter 
and  put  you  in  the  wagon:  the  last  sight  you 
see  is  a  white  niiaher  lean  over  that  little 
kid  and  spit  on  him  and  .stomp  at  him.  but 
filled  with  so  much  hate  she  inl.sses. 

That  evening  you  pet  out  of  Jail  on  bond-  - 
only  to  lind  that  y('?r\e  pot  to  get  out  of 
town  becaii.se  that  black  father  that  you 
convinced  w'nen  you  showed  h;m  the  urilcle 
in  tlie  New  York  Times  where  the  President 
says  he's  not  going  to  put  up  with  non- 
.sonse--  law  and  order  .'■.re  going  to  prevail  this 
.sioptembcr-  that  black  father  you  convinced 
that  nobody  Is  polng  to  harm  his  kid.  that 
someone  was  going  to  protect  him.  that's  the 
one  that  when  he  looked  at  his  S-year-old 
kid's  mouth  hit  with  that  brick,  he  got  Ins 
double-barreled  shotgun  and  he's  been  at 
■SNCC  headqu.irters  all  day  looking  for  yo\i. 
He's  going  to  kill  you  because  you  promised; 
lie  ain't  going  to  kill  them  crackers,  he'.s  go- 
ing to  kill  you  — sc  now  you  get  out  of  town. 

THE     HUNGRY      MIND 

Tliafs  what  .Stokely  Ctrmlchael  and  Uap 
Brown  have  been  through  for  six  ye.Trs.  ■when 
v:\i  didn't  even  know  there  was  a  movement. 
They  don't  give  a  damn  about  what  yoti 
think  now.  because  they  know  damn  good 
:.nd  ■w.-ell.  baby,  if  you  went  through  the  same 
treatment  they  went  through,  half  of  you 
would  have  committed  stiicide  and  the  other 
half  ■R'ould  be  burning  this  damn  coimtry 
do'Sk'n  to  the  ground. 

Today  In  America,  black  folks  have  a  full 
stomach  but  a  hungry  mind,  and  a  hungry 
mind  win  not  tolerate  the  things  that  an 
empty  ,-tomach  did.  Empty  stomachs  deal  on 
smell",  rind  hungry  minds  deal  on  sound,  and 
nil  .'it  once  this  country  doesn't  sound  right 
to  us  any  more,  whether  you  like  It  or  not. 

We  don't  want  to  hear  about  progress  We 
know  who  has  made  progress  In  tills  covintry. 
When  white  Amenc.ins  crime  to  ihi.s  country, 
they  came  here  as  individuals;  they  say  ■w.-hite 
folks  started  o!T  plus  live  When  black  folks 
came  to  this  country,  we  came  In  slave 
shackles,   we   say   we   started   off   minus  five. 

Now.  let's  balance  it  up  today.  White  folks 
.'tre  still  plus  five  and  black  tolks  are  plus 
four.  We  moved  nine  digits  to  your  none  You 
don't  even  qualify  to  j'jdge  progress  in  this 
co'ur.try. 

A    SLAVE'S    PRAYER 

I've  got  six  black  babies  at  home,  and  every 
time  my  old  lady  gets  pregnant  I  realize 
how  much  progress  we've  made.  Every  time  I 
look  at  mv  old  lady's  black  belly  petting  big, 
I  see  nothinc  but  progress  because  I  remem- 
ber that  ju.st  100  years  ago  In  the  slave  tent 
when  that  black"  pregnant  slave  woman 
stepped  up  to  her  black  .slave  man  and  said, 
"Honey.  I'm  preenant."  tliose  two  black  slaves 
fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  to  their  Ood 
that  their  unborn  babv  would  be  born  de- 
formed. You  try  maklnp  th.at  pr.ayer  one  d.ay 
just  for  kicks  and  .see  liow  you  leel. 

They  had  enough  wisdom,  though,  when 
they  ret  on  their  knees  and  prayed  to  God: 
"Please  let  this  baby  be  born  with  a  limb 
ml.sslng  or  -x  hump  in  his  back  fT  malad- 
justed Lord  because  we  are  dealing  with 
such  a  vlr-lous  red-necked  cracker  that  If 
this  babv  is  maladjusted  lie'll  never  be  sold." 
And  o"ne  day  she  rushed  back  up  to  her 
man  with  tears  of  Joy  saying  "Look  honey, 
the  Lord's  answered  our  prayers,  docs  his 
head  look  funny,  X  think  he's  going  to  be 
maladjusted."  And  those  two  black  people 
'ell  back  on  their  knees,  praying  tears  of  joy 
to  their  God  thanking  him  for  a  maladiJsted 
baby,  a  baby  that  could  never  be  sold  into 
slavery. 

Well  I've  cot  SIX  black  babies  at  home 
that  me  and  my  old  lady  never  had  to  pray 
:or  nothinc,   let  alone  a   maladjusted   baby. 
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That  9  i«.;i  the  process  were  going  to  give 
yi>u 

Row  m.»ny  of  yoii  reafl  where  Henry  Kord 
3  .,  weeks  ago  hired  9000  Negroes'  Any  of 
you  read  that  In  the  paper '  Did  yoii  also  read 
that  they  dldn  t  have  u<  trtke  the  tests  when 
they  hired  them' 

Now,  you  know  for  25  years  the  sociologists 
in  this  country  and  all  over  the  world  have 
been  telling  America  that  it  is  the  test  they 
give  that  keeps  us  out  of  work  Don  t  ask 
me  about  caviar  on  a  test  when  you  have 
kept  me  In  a  damn  ghetto  viU  my  life 

The  top  educators  could  not  get  this  coun- 
try to  knock  out  the  tests,  bvit  Henry  Pord. 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  In 
the  world,  hired  6000  niggers  in  two  days,  and 
why  do  you  think  he  hired  them-  because  of 
non-violence^  You  damn  right  know  It 
wasn  t  The  fire  got  too  close  to  the  Pord 
plant    Dont  scorch  the  Mustangs,  baby 

Y'>u  all  are  running  around  talking  about 
how  much  riots  hurt  Man  do  you  realize 
how  long  It  would  have  taken  us  under  peace- 
ful channels  to  have  8000  black  folk  hired"* 

AN    .ALIEN    TONGUE 

The  Puerto  Rlcans  had  a  riot  in  Chicago 
two  summtrs  igo  and  everybody  ran  around 
saying  rlotshurt  That's  because  you  are  so 
dumb  and  ignorant  you  dont  even  know 
what  a  going  on  In  this  country  We  explained 
to  you  the  Puerto  Rlcan  situation  In  Chicago 
for  ten   years 

The  Puerto  Rlcans  said  gi-e  us  some  Puerto 
Rican  cops,  which  is  a  legitimate  gripe — how 
would  you  like  living  in  a  .rommunlty  that 
spoke  nothing  but  Spanish  dealing  with  a 
police  department  that  understood  nothing 
but  English  and  Lord  knows,  we  don't  pay 
the  p<jllce  enough  to  understand  that  How 
would  you  like  it,  you  and  your  loved  ones 
living  In  a  community  that  sp<ike  one  lan- 
guage and  the  cop.  your  helper  spoke  an- 
other one'' 

Here,  four  years  ago  in  Chicago,  two  Puerto 
Ricans.  patriots  I  guess  you  would  call  them, 
saw  two  of  their  Puerto  Rlcan  brothers  stick- 
ing up  a  white  niling  station  and  they  rushed 
iTound  the  cor  ler  like  goixl  citizens  are  sup- 
posed to  do  to  report  it  to  two  white  detec- 
tives. But  because  they  spoke  Spanish,  the 
white  detectives  thought  they  were  being  at- 
tacked and  shot  one  of  them  in  the  back  and 
beat  the  other  jne  unconscious  All  they  were 
doing  was  trying  to  save  my  brother  sticking 
up  your  brother 

How  would  you  like  living  in  a  community 
that  spoke  Spanish  and  you  come  home  one 
day  and  there's  your  loved  one  lying  on  the 
floor  scalded  halfway  to  death  because  the 
hot  water  tank  blew  up  on  her.  and  you  rxish 
out  to  get  help  and  start  speaking  Spanish 
to  an  English-understanding  cop"*  Maybe 
•hen  you  would  understand  some  of  the 
problems  these  people  are  talking  about  while 
you  are  so  damn  busy  living  up  on  your  end 
of  town  You  want  your  town  segregated, 
you  better  check  and  find  out  what  that  pole- 
cat's going  through  or  you're  going  to  be  in 
tr'.)uble- 

E'.  ery  year  they  <o  down  and  say  we  need 
Puerto  Rlcan  cops  and  the  city  fathers  say, 
now  WiUt.  the  law  of  Chicago  siiys  in  order 
to  be  a  cop  in  Chicag<j  vju  must  be  5  feet 
9  inches  tiill  When  you  have  laws  like  that. 
you  don  t  need  to  have  anyrhing  .igainsi 
Puerto  Rlcans 

So  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  summer 
of  66.  the  Puerto  Ricuns  came  out  on  the 
street  and  tore  up  that  city  for  three  days — 
I  don't  want  anybody  telling  nots  hurt  I 
guess  what  nobody  told  you  Is  the  third  day 
they  lowered  the  standard  two  inches  I  .un 
just  damn  glad  the  Puerto  Rlcans  dldn  t 
throw  bricks  In  Chicago  for  75  days,  man 
Two  inches  for  every  three  days,  man,  we 
would  have  had  little  short  rnidgets  on  the 
Chicago  police  force 
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A     MEI  1  OWING     KllK 

You  see  .America  .Un  '.  ru'thlng  but  i  cigar- 
ette machine  now  you  can't  communicate 
with  her 

You  know  If  you're  running  through  the 
airport  and  put  40  cents  in  the  dgtirrtte 
machine  pull  it  and  you  don't  get  cigarettes 
that's  a  funny  feeling  when  y<»u  can't  talk 
to  tha,t  machine  You  go  up  to  the  ticket 
counter  and  you  say.  '  Uvik,  I  Just  put  my 
money  In  the  cigarette  machine  '  and  the 
girl  says.  Look  I  work  for  TWA.  I  Just  write 
tickets.  I  have  nothing  U>  do  with  that 
machine  "  You  sn  .  "Well,  look  miss,  some- 
body tell  me  "  She  .says,  "Well,  look,  ijo  back 
and  look  at  the  little  mirror  there,  you  see 
yourself  and  there's  a  little  message  to  tell 
you  what  to  do  If  you  blow  your  dough" 

And  you  go  back  and  there  it  Is  "Welcome 
to  Hartford  Conrectlcut  In  case  of  problems 
with  this  machine,  call  ruddlngs  .lones  Kan- 
sas City.  Missouri  '  Now  yui  hear  the  last 
call  for  your  flight  ,ind  you  stand  there  look- 
ing at  that  cigarette  machine  that  you  can't 
relate  with  and  that's  got  your  40  cents  and 
your  fllght'.s  leaving,  so  you  do  the  normal 
thing— you  kick  that  machine^  pow 

You  don't  net  no  money,  but  you  see  that 
old  dent  in  it  and  you  reel  pretty  good  You 
go  on  down  there  and  get  your  plane  feeling, 
well,  you  feel  mellow  Let  me  tell  you  .some- 
tWng  when  you  kick  that  machine.  If  that 
machine  had  kicked  y<iu  back,  you  would 
have  canceled  your  flight  and  taken  that 
damn  machine  outside  and  torn  it  up  in 
little  pieces 

Now  lets  see  If  this  Is  funny  America  is  a 
cigarette  machine  to  us  We  didn't  put  40 
cents  in  It  to  get  something  that  was  going 
to  make  us  sick  We  put  400  years  of  our 
lives  in  that  machine,  baby,  to  get  something 
that  was  going  to  make  us  well,  and,  we 
didn't  get  nothing,  man,  and  we  went  to 
every  ticket  counter  and  they  kept  sending 
us  to  Kansas  City,  so  in  the  form  of  Detroit. 
Watts  and  Chicago  we  kicked  that  machine 
and  In  the  form  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  police  that  machine  kicked  us  back, 
and  we're  going  to  do  the  same  thing  you 
would  We  say.  cancel  the  flight,  we  re  going 
to  break  this  machine  up  in  little  bitty 
piece*,  that  s  what  we  sa> 

THE    TRfE    SLAVERY 

A  rroe  man  is  nothing  but  a  m.in  with  no 
fears  If  a  man  fears  me  living  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, eating  in  his  restaurants,  dating  his 
daughter,  going  to  his  .schools,  he's  my  slave 
whether  he  wants  to  be  one  or  not.  And  he's 
more  my  slave  than  my  ancestors  ever  were 
to  his.  because  when  my  forefathers  broke 
that  chain  off  the  black  ankle  and  split  to 
Canada,  they  were  free 

Once  you  become  enslaved  in  your  head, 
you  never  get  free  A  white  cracker  from 
.America  tan  go  to  Moscow.  Russia  man. 
and  see  a  nigger  with  a  white  woman,  and 
he  (oes  crazy  because  he  takes  his  enslave- 
ment  with  him  all  over  the   world 

I  go  all  over,  but  this  Is  the  first  time  I've 
talked  to  a  group  where  '-•8  per  cent  is  fixing 
to  be  dumped  Into  the  system,  and  that's 
why   I   feel   Us  so  extremely   important 

I'm  very  bitter,  and  I'm  very  angry.  I  don  t 
hate  America  I  don't  go  for  "Isms."  I  imagine 
If  I  was  born  in  Russia.  I'd  probably  be  fight- 
ing Just  as  hard  to  clean  Russia  up.  but  this 
Is  my  home  and  I  don't  Intend  to  go  any- 
where 

But  I  do  see  .ill  the  mistakes  that  we  left 
on  you.  and  I  hope  that  you  will  rectify  them 
It's  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  ask  you.  but  I  liLipe 
you  will  tor  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world, 
because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  -States 
IS  a  good  piece  of  paper 

No  one  has  ever  made  it  work  right  yet. 
and  I  say.  let  s  do  make  It  right  We  might 
decide  to  tear  it  up  after  we  do  It,  but  let's 
Qrst  make  it  nght 


April 
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What  Woold  Teddy  Do? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  America,  the  world'.s  most 
powerful  counto".  has  flnnly  established 
herself  a.s  a  pai^er  tlKer  "  nation,  it  is  re- 
freshinK  to  hear  a  voice  cr>ing  out 
against  concession  and  compromise. 

The  Outhrle  Center  Times,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Iowa's  Seventh 
Di.strict,  has  reminded  its  readers  in  an 
editorial  what  America  used  to  be  like 
under  the  "walk  .softly  and  can-y  a  bit: 
stick"  ix)licy  of  President  Tlieodore 
Roosevelt. 

UsiiiM  the  strength  of  Teddy  Roosevelt 
as  ;iii  example,  the  editorial  points  out 
the  weakness  of  America  today  and  sul'- 
Kest.-,  tliat  a  chan^ie  is  lon^'  overdue.  The 
editorial  follows 

What    Woiid    Teddy    Do? 

People  under  the  .igc  of  50  cannot  recall 
Teddy  Rf>osevelt  .vs  president  In  history  he 
IS  given  cretilt  for  being  a  man  with  a  mind 
of  his  own  a  man  who  guided  the  country 
through  intern, itlonal  Intrigue  and  domestic 
misunderstanding  with  a  policy  b:i.sed  on 
w.ilk  softly  .iiul  carry  a  big  stick  " 

What  would  Teddy  RcKisevelt  do  if  he  were 
alive  today  It  is  interesting  to  .speculate 
about  this  because  Uncle  .Sam  h.vs  h.»d  to  do 
some  mighty  soft  walking  lately  but  it  seems 
to  lack  ,1  big  stick 

T.ike  the  case  of  the  ship  Pueblo,  now  in 
North  Korea ',s  possession  iiroiind  2'_.  months 
Threat.',  h.ive  come  out  of  rhit  little  country 
stipulating  what   the  U.S.A  must  do     or  else 

rake  North  V'ietn.im  During  a  truce  period 
I  Tet  I  the  V'let  Cong  .iiid  North  Vietnam 
struck  the  most  .siivage  blows  of  the  war-  - 
In  fact,  the  worst  in  almost  three  decades  of 
war  m  that  area  Ixjsses  In  life  for  .Ameri- 
cans were  not  so  heavy  but  material  loss  will 
go   inU)   the   hundreds  of  millions 

Take  protestors  for  civil  rights  Tliey  ig- 
nore the  rights  of  others  as  they  demand 
rights  (or  themselves  In  .•^ome  cases  they 
have  indicated  that  they  cannot  be  depriv- 
ing others  of  rights  since  some  of  the  rights 
of  <<thers  ,ixe  unlawful 

Consider  the  collegians  who  demand  that 
visits  of  .armed  forces  ,ind  munitions  recruit- 
ers to  campuses  be  stopped  They  are  bellig- 
erent in  their  claims  That  such  people  have 
no  right  ."-ecruitlng  college  men  and  women  — 
in  other  words,  they  would  deprive  those 
who  desire  to  .serve,  the  nght  to  hear  .ibout 
what  the  .irmed  forces  and  the  legitimate 
Industries  ol  this  nation  have  to  otfer. 

How  about  those  loudmouths  who  get  up 
when  prominent  .'•peakcrs  are  to  talk  and 
create  such  disturbances  the  .--ppaker  finally 
gives  lip?  TTie  (TTotests  are  .igainst  what  the 
scheduled  .speaker  hits  to  .-.ay.  therefore  they 
would  deny  him  the  right  to  say  it 

rhen  there's  our  friend  "  in  France.  Gen- 
eral DeOauUe.  How  would  Teddy  deal  with 
him'  We  have  a  notion  the  general  would  be 
told  to  start  putting  up  .some  of  the  mfjiiey 
France  owes  the  US  or  shut  his  face. 

We  like  to  think  if  Teddy  had  been  around 
Cuba  might  still  be  "on  limits  "  for  -Ameri- 
can tourists,  a  free  .ind  happy  nation  instead 
of  one  .'nder  rigid  control  of  Communist 
bosses. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  conceptions  of  what 
Teddy  might  do,  if  he  were  Just  available 
However,  once  you  mention  such  a  thought 
someone  is  sure   to  come   up  with   the   tact 
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that  Teddy  lived  In  a  different  age  and  what 
was  once  done  can  no  longer  be  done.  To 
that  we  say:  Times  might  change  but  It's 
doubtful  If  Teddy  would. 

Besides,  with  all  the  troubles  we  have  aa 
a  world  power.  Isn't  It  Just  possible  that  with 
strong  leadership  such  as  Teddy  provided  we 
might  have  fewer  problems  today  If  his  type 
of  man  had  continued  to  hold  office?  Don't 
tell  us  we  would  be  in  any  deeper  than  we 
are  now   with  our  present  policy! 

Well,  there  Is  no  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
there  are  problems  Perhaps  somewhere  In  the 
political  pot  that  Is  bubbling  over  there  Is  a 
man  who  will  be  elected  who  will  act  like 
tlie  President  of  the  strongest  nation  on 
earth,  act  with  a  firm  conviction  If  the  right 
of  this  country  to  do  what  It  sees  as  the  right 
and  build  up  confidence  of  his  own  people 
and  people  of  other  lands  in  this  government 
of  ours. 

As  it  is.  we  are  despised  where  we  have 
helped  much.  Our  efforts  to  cater  to  the 
whims  of  every  little  two-bit  nation  right 
up  to  the  other  world  power  have  led  us 
deeper  .md  deeper  into  involved  situations 
Irom  which  we  are  tindlng  it  cUfficuit  to  es- 
cape. 

Teddy,  we  miss  you  Since  you  can't  come 
back,  ho-wever.  it  may  be  necessary  to  borrow 
a  few  Ideas  Irom  you.  It  is  possible  you 
inarched  to  a  different  cadence  than  the  one 
leaders  hear  todny-and  it's  r.lso  possible  the 
leaders  today  are  listening  to  the  wrong  ca- 
dence. 

Surely  a  change  is  worth  considering.  We 
don't  need  our  communist-line  agitators 
.stirring  up  a  lot  of  trotible  and  we  don't  need 
to  handle  them  with  kid  ploves.  The  rights 
thev  demand  for  themselves  ..re  being  sought 
through  channels  which  would  deprive  the 
re^^t  of   us  some  ol   our  rights. — C.E.G. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Financial  Ditcloiure,  1967 


W.  Marvin  Watson,  Postmaster  General 


HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdricsday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
'With  preat  pleasure  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  unanimous  approval  which  the  U.S. 
Senate  gave  to  the  appointment  of  my 
longtime  friend  and  fellow  Texan,  W. 
Marvin  "Watson,  to  the  position  of  Post- 
master General. 

I  had  known  Marvin  "Watson  in  Texas, 
and  knew  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
was  held  throughout  the  State.  When  I 
came  to  Congress  3  years  ago,  it  was  a 
source  of  strength  to  me.  as  a  new  Con- 
gressman, to  know  that  this  able  and 
conscientious  public  servant  was  a  right 
hand  man  to  the  President.  I  am  sure  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  have  found  that  rela- 
tions between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress were  made  smoother  and  more 
pleasant  because  of  the  work  of  Marvin 
Watson. 

The  Post  Office  Department  touches 
the  lives  of  more  people  than  does  any 
other  department  of  Government.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  daily  lives,  and  W.  Marvin 
Watson  is  the  right  man  to  head  such  a 
department.  With  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  heart,  with  confidence  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation,  and  with  the  abihty 
to  work  with  others  to  accomplish  his 
high  purposes,  W.  Marvin  Watson  will 
justify  our  faith  and  confidence,  and  "will 
be  one  of  the  great  Postmasters  General 
of  our  history. 

I  wish  him  every  success. 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
the  hope  that  the  recently  approved 
House  ethics  code  will  be  strengthened  to 
provide  for  an  open  disclosure  of  the 
sources  and  the  full  amount  of  each 
Member's  yearly  income.  I  am  again  this 
year  voluntarily  submitting  to  the  pub- 
lic a  statement  ol  my  iier.svinal  finances 
I  think  the  voters  would  brnefit  if  all 
candidates  for  Conr^rc'-s  iii  thr-  39tli  Dis- 
trict of  New  Ycrk  would  t.iake  open  fi- 
nancial disclosures  for  1967. 
The  1967  Financial  .'^tatimknt  of  Repre- 
.siNiATivF  Ri<  HARD  D.  McCarthy 

As  of  December  IJl,  1967,  inv  .usscts  con.sist 
mainly  of  iwo  h.)nics  one  in  Buff.ilo  and  one 
in  Bet'lie.sda,  Maryland  1  estimate  my  <  quity 
in  these  at  SIC  000. 

My  personal  property  consists  of  ,i  1965 
Ford  automohiie.  miscellaneous  personal 
property  including  Jurnliure  and  .  lothing 
with  a  tot.il  \aUie  of  ?-r2.000  In  addition,  I 
have  rash  and  other  family  a.--set,s  of  6-8, 000. 

Aside  from  mortpape  dr-bts  on  '>oUi  lioine.s. 
I  ha\e  no  major  oulstaiidinc  inocbtednoss. 
All  gifts  valued  over  ^8,00  were  returned  I 
have  no  other  business  cxrein  iluit  of  39th 
District  Representative  D\iring  1967,  I  took 
no  tiips  outside  the  United  .states  at  govern- 
ment expense. 

My  income  in  1967  w.i.s  as  iollows: 

.Salary $30,000 

Rent  from  home  in  Buffalo    _._ 1.410 

Articles  written  for  pubiiration 535 

Total    $31,945 

Itemized  li.sting  of  expenses  Incurred  in  the 
conduct  ol  Consressional  duties  which  were 
not  jiaid  by  the  federal  govtriimeiil: 

Travel: 

To.   from,   and  within   the   39th 

District    --  $2,005.57 

Round  trip  to  Vietn.mi 1,851,40 
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plus  one  round  trip  at  the  beginning  of  each 
.session.  However,  for  me.  and  1  assume  I'm 
like  most  members  in  this  respect,  the  allow- 
ances are  not  sufficient  to  cover  expense,-, 
actually    incurred. 

My  1967  taxes  (Federal,  .state  of  New  "i'ork. 
City"  of  Buffalo,  Erie  Co-unty  and  Mont- 
^'omery    County,   Md  i    totaled   $4,912,70. 


Total    travel -^    

Buffalo  office  equipment  expenses, 
Washington    offlce   expenses 


3.  856.  97 


400.  50 
368  C4 


Printing; 

"Washington  Report"  mailed  "o 
every  household  in  the  dis- 
trict      772.00 

Guide  for  visitors,  "What  To  Do 
With  Children  in  Washing- 
ton"      446.00 

News   reprints 119.44 

Total  printing 1.337.44 

Subscriptions    to    newspapers    and 

periodicals    423.84 

T'V  films,  recording,  and  photogra- 
phy           '^aoo 

Dues" •'^^a  50 

Tickets  for  political  dinners, 
luncheons,  and  program  ])atrons 

expenses    1,11726 

Miscellaneous  (small  contribu- 
tions, flowers,  and  so  forth) 387,  72 

Total    expenses 8,006,87 

No  member  of  my  f.imily  serves  ,.n  my 
paid  Congressional  staff". 

Members  of  Congress  receive  annual  allow- 
ances for  stationery,  stamps,  telephone, 
telegraph  and  for  their  Washington  and 
home  offices.  They  are  also  reimbursed  lor 
one  trip  to  and  from  their  home  disiricts 
for  each  month  that  Congress  is  in  session 


Congressman  Shriver  Delivers  the  Princi- 
pal Address  at  Christening  of  the  U.S.S. 
"Wichita"    (AOR-1) 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACmiSETT.S 
IN    IHE  HOt^SE  OF  HEPRESFNTATIVES 

iVidiir^dap.  April  24.  1'.I68 
Mis.  HECKLER  of  Massachu.setts  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  di.^tinL;ui.<;hed  colleaeue  and 
f;ood  liiend  from  the  Sunflower  State. 
the  lIon>irable  G.'^rnfr  E  Shrivfr.  of 
Kansas,  recently  delivered  the  principal 
address  at  the  Christ eninf  of  a  very  im- 
liortant  new  naval  vtssel,  the  USS 
Wichita    I  AOR-1  1, 

The  ceremony  tciok  place  March  16  at 
I  ho  Quincy  Yard.  General  Dvnamics 
Ciiip,,  Quincy.  Ma.ss  .  one  of  tlie  Nation's 
Lii'cat  ."shipbuilding  facilities. 

The  choice  of  Coneressman  Shrivfr 
as  principal  speaker  was  especially  ap- 
propriate, inasmuch  as  he  bears  impres- 
sive and  important  credentials  as  a  lona- 
time  representative  to  both  State  and 
Federal  Ic-'i.slative  bodies  from  the  dis- 
tinaiiished  city  for  which  the  new  ship 
is  named. 

Moreover.  Con'irrs'.man  Shrivfr  has 
an  abidinc  interest  in  the  US,  Navy, 
stemmine  from  his  distin'juishod  World 
War  II  service  as  both  an  enli.'^ted  man 
and  an  officer. 

The  new  Wichita,  a  replenishmc-nt 
fleet  oiler,  is  the  first  ol  a  new  class 
of  Navy  supply  ship.  She  is  659  feet  lonp, 
will  displace  37.360  tons  when  fully 
loaded,  will  be  capable  of  20-knot  speeds 
and  will  carry  a  crew  of  389. 

Congressman  Shriver.  in  his  remarks, 
aptly  describes  the  importance  of  ~^e 
new  Wichita  to  our  fleet,  and  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  include  them  in  the  Conobes- 
siONAL  Record: 

Lai'NCijing   Addrkss  US  S.    'Wichita 
(  AOR    1  I 
I  liv  (lAHNi-R  K    SiinivKR    Member  if  Congress, 
Fourth    Congressional    District   of   Kansas, 
Quincy    "i'ard.    General    Dynamics    Corp.. 
Quincy,  Ma.ss,.  March  16,  1968 1 
We  arc  iicre  today  to  launch  ir.to  a  career 
rif   valuable  service  with   the   United   States 
Navy  thl.s  important  ship  the  U,S,S,  Wichita. 
It    is    the    second    ship    to    bear    tlie    name. 
Wirlnta.  and  like  ius  predecessor.  I  am  con- 
fident thl.s  great  ship  'wUl  distinguish  herself 
in    the   .service    of    t'le    Navy    I'.nd    our    great 
co'untry. 

The  new  Wicliita  is  the  lead  of  a  class  of 
new  replenishment  oilers  which  will  provide 
"one  stop"  replenisiiment  service  to  \he 
United  States  fleet.  Here  at  Quincy  you  are 
building  six  of  these  .«-upply  t^lr.ps,  and  we  are 
proud  tl/at  tiie  Wjri.ita  is  the  first  to  be 
launched. 

To  you,  the  workers  and  builders  of  this 
General  Dvnamics  shipyard.  I  say  "Well 
Dune."  Today's  .--hip  requires  highly  skilled 
workmanship,  and  that  is  what  has  gone  into 
the  building  r.f  tlie  Wichita.  I  am  sure  ea<?h 
of  you  feels  a  personal  sense  of  satisfaction 
OS  you  see  the  results  of  your  labor — and  you 
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can  b«  proud  erf  what  you  are  dolnif  In  behalf 
of  Uie  freedom  and  lecxirlty  of  Americ* 

It  la  hl«hlT  approprtaK  ttoat  Mn  Mary 
Ixru  Yfager  Is  a^xtoaor  of  ihto  ahlp  She  rep- 
resents n  dls'.ln^lahed  Navy  fimlly  wfJi 
deep  rootB  In  the  Stat*  of  Kansiw  Mrs 
Yanger  Is  the  wife  of  Llfutetuuit  Ho-*Tu-d  B 
Veager  who  curren'.Jy  U  on  duty  with  the 
Niv*;  Supply  Syst*nv»  C  .mmar.d  In  Waah- 
lni?vin  Her  father-in-law  was  the  late  Vice 
AflmlraJ  Hnwaxd  A  Yi-a«f»r  who  had  a  dls- 
tlnriLahed  aavaJ  r  ireer  of  39  years  Ad- 
miral Yeaner  and  his  wife.  Mary  Jean  Ballev 
were  both  native  Kan«ans  They  I<->et  th>>lr 
Uvea  in  a  tragic  Are  In  Uielr  q'uirterB  at 
Great  lAken  Illinois,  a  year  agn  this  we*-* 
We  know  that  Mary  Lou  Yeaijer  will  (<lve 
Wichita  the  spirit,  the  heart  the  Integrity 
and  the  srrace  every  sw>d  ship  must  have 

It  la  a  hl?h  honor  for  me  •.<>  participate 
In  thl«  coiorful  and  historic  launching  cere- 
nicny  ?'>r  several  rf-iaciia 

first  It  brlners  back  the  mem  .ries  of  my 
years  of  military  service  in  World  War  II  ixa 
a  naval  officer  with  the  United  States  fleet 
In  the  Pacific  Of  course  I  still  carry  a  w  irm 
spot  m  my  heart  for  the  Navy  I, ike  many 
serrlcemeQ  during  those  war  year^  I  hud 
tlnva  to  r«Qpet  upon  what  t  would  d.)  with 
my  Ufe  when  Peace  whs  restored  It  waa  dur- 
ing that  time  that  I  charted  for  myself 
a  course  which  has  resulted  in  a  career  "f 
20   years  In   the   public   service 

Second  I  am  proud  to  be  here  today  be- 
cause Wichita  Is  my  hr;iietown.  and  it  la 
an  Important  part  of  the  4th  ContJrresslonal 
District  f>f  Kansas  the  District  I  represent 
In    th«   United   States   C*on.?resa 

WIcUta  la  the  largest  city  In  Kansas  with 
a  population  of  ov^r  380  000  people  It  has 
lung  played  a  vital  role  in  the  defense  if 
our  country  Althoiiifh  Wichita  la  alnmat  .it 
the  center  of  Uie  largest  wheat-ifrowliig 
state  In  the  nation.  It  Ls  the  "Detroit  of  the 
aTlatlon  industry"  Durlni?  World  War  II,  10 
percent  of  all  warplanes  f  it  the  nation  wer« 
built  in  Wichita  Today  It  ct  ntlnues  to  build 
planes,  helicopters  and  other  weapons  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam — but  It  also  manufac- 
tures buslnesa  uid  commercial  aircraft  which 
are  known  ar-jund  the  world. 

Hie  good  people  of  Wichita  are  proud  and 
pleased  that  tt.ls  fine  ship  will  carry  arouiid 
the  world  the  name  of  their  City  which  Is 
already   known   the   world   around 

I  know  that  C.  mmlsaioner  Walt  Keeler 
who  Is  here  as  the  ofBcla;  representative  uf 
the  City  .)f  W'.cnita  and  City  Commission, 
•baxea  In  these  sentiments  uf  pride  and 
pleasure.  His  presence  lu  Quincy  demon- 
strates the  i?enuLne  interest  of  the  pe<iple 
of   Wichita   In    this    great    ahlp 

Most  of  all,  I  am  honored  to  be  here  today 
because  we  are  to  witness  the  launching  ol 
a  llae  new  ship  which  la  much  needed  by  our 
Navy,  and  which  will  l>ear  the  prwud  name 
of  a  distinguished  Navy  cruiser  that  gal- 
lantly served  our  country  from  1  >J5  Uj  1947 
The  first  Wichita  earned  13  battle  stars  and 
other  awards  during  operaUuns  in  World 
War   II 

She  was  decommissioned  on  February  3. 
1947.  after  long  and  faithful  service  The 
name  of  Wichita  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
Register  on  March  1  1959  It  was  not  for- 
gotten Today  nine  years  later  It  returns  to 
the  list  as  this  modern  supply  ship  It  Is 
capable  of  providing  one-stop  replenishment 
for  destroyers  through  either  mi-Klern  trans- 
ter-at-sea  techniques  or  helicopters  operat- 
ing from  their  landing-launching  pli^tfomis 

The  Wu.-^tta  will  supply  the  tleet  ^Ith  fuel 
aiAd  furnish  other  needed  provisions  includ- 
ing   torpedoes   and    guided    mlssll»^s 

Hl>w  appropriate  It  Is  that  she  will  bring 
the  fuel  which  Is  so  vital  to  fleet  operation. 
I  im  confident  the  Wiclifo  will  carry  Some 
of  this  petroleum  from  Kansas  which  1*  the 
seventh  largest  oil-producing  state  In  the 
nation  And  a  nood  portion  of  that  Industry  Is 
headquartered    in    the    City    of    Wichita 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yea.  tb«  USA  Wichita  will  help  give  our 
fleet  the  mobility  and  flexibility  which  Is  so 
essential  and  the  means  for  sustiilned  naval 
action   whenerer  and   whereter   needed. 

Onoe  again  America  Is  involve^:  in  a  dif- 
ficult ami  costly  wir  far  away  from  our 
»horf«  We  all  hope  and  pray  for  a  sucoe«iful 
and  early  conclusion  t»i  the  war  In  Viet 
N.im 

Meanwhile  until  peace  Is  restored  again, 
we  are  learning  that  even  though  we  live  In 
a  nuclear  age.  we  must  at  all  times  be  pre- 
pareil  for  conventional  viarfare  on  land,  on 
sea  and  in  the  air  We  are  learning  that  mis- 
siles are  not  an  effective  substitute  for  either 
ships    airplanes  or   the   infantryman 

tnir  en[>erlences  in  Viet  Nam  also  tell  us 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  settle  for  a  second 
class  Navy  or  a  second  class  Merchant  Ma- 
rine In  spite  of  the  great  Increase  In  mili- 
tary airlift  capacity  m  recent  years,  only  two 
percent  of  the  materlaJs  needed  In  Vlet- 
n.im  g"  by  air    The  other  'J8   .    goes  by  sea 

There  ire  certAlnly  valid  economic,  poli- 
tical and  military  reasons  for  America  to 
maintain  sujjerlorltv  of  the  seas  There  also 
Is  the  effort  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish 
Itself  as  a  world  s«vi  power  in  a  real  sense 
We  hive  wltnesse<l  the  Soviet  cipablluy  to 
sustain  a  major  effort  half  way  around  the 
world  m  Cuba  And  there  la  evidence  of  a 
»trf>ng  Soviet  naviU  presence  In  the  Middle 
East 

The  preservation  of  our  freenlom  and  se- 
curity requires  seapKiwer  and  there  la  a 
growing  recinfiUtlon  of  this  among  many 
members  of  the  Congress  Here  at  General 
Dynamics  you  know  the  needs  and  you  are 
helping  to  meet  thenn 

Hlstorv  tells  us  and  tlie  present  state 
f  -lie  World  underscores  it  — that  the  real- 
ization of  our  hopes  for  peace,  security  and 
freedom  will  be  Imperiled  unless  tlirouKh 
adequate  measures  for  Uie  national  defense, 
we  contlnvie  to  provide  the  shield  behind 
which  demcx-nicy  and  free  enterprise  oan 
flourish  irrespective  of  any  present  or  future 
military  threat  to  oiu-  nation  s  security 

Preed  m  today  does  not  ctxne  cheaply  or 
eiAilv  It  never  has  in  our  country's  history 
Th.'  prot,ectlve  shield  behind  which  we  live 
.md  pri->sper  ;s  expensive. 

Amerlcaivs  have  demimstrated  throughout 
our  hlst4>ry  they  are  willing  lo  make  the 
necessiiry  sjicrirlces  and  puy  the  price  for  the 
freedoms  we  .ill  enjov 

rius  new.  fast  working  ship,  the  Wichita, 
will  soon  be  a  part  of  Americas  shield  of 
freedom  and  security  on  Uie  high  seas  We 
hope  and  pray  that  she  will  serve  m  an  era 
of  world   peace. 

Congratulations  again  tx)  General  Dynamics 
Corporation  and  all  the  men  and  women  who 
built  this  ship  so  well.  We  oouKratulate  The 
United  States  Navy  .n  the  forthcoming 
acquisition  of  a  new  and  Important  unit 
which  will  take  Its  place  In  the  armada  of 
free  men  And  I  congratulate  the  future  com- 
plement of  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  will 
serve  with  pride  un  this  new  ship 

I  know  that  we  all  Join  m  wishing  for  this 
ship,  the  U83  Wic»i!fa.  smooth  sailing  and 
happy  and  successful  voy.i^es  in  behalf  of 
our  wonderful  America. 


April  2!^,  196S 


Baltimore  Marine  Diet  at  Kbesanh 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABYl..\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPHE.SENTATIVES 

Wi-dmsda]/.  April  2i,  1968 

Mr  LX5NG  of  Maryland  Mr,  Speaker. 
L  Cpl  Eugene  .M  Johnson,  Jr  ,  a  young 
Marine  from  Baltimore,  Md  .  was  re- 
cently killed  in  iiction  In  Vietnam  I  wish 
to    commend    the    couraKe    of    this    fine 


young  man,  and  to  honor  his  memory,  by 
Including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

CrrT   Marinb  CoapoaAL  Dibo  Whu.e  Patrol- 
lino   KHBaANU 

A  19-year-old  Murine  from  Baltimore  wiis 
killed  while  on  jaatrol  In  Kliesanh,  South 
Vietnam  the  Department  of  Defense  reix)rted 
yesterday. 

He  w:is  I-ance  Cpl  Eugene  M.  Johnaon.  Jr  , 
son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Eugene  M.  Johnson,  Sr  . 
of  520  North  P^ilton  avenue 

Corporal  Johnson  was  killed  AprU  7  by  a 
missile  wound  in  the  head,  according  to  his 
mother   Mrs   Mary  E  Johnson, 

She  s«Jd  he  wrote  In  a  letter  dated  April  3 
that  he  had  Just  arrived  at  the  base  and 
was  wilting  to  be  sent  out  on  a  mission. 

A  June  196ti  graduate  of  City  College.  Cor- 
poral JohiLson  enlisted  In  the  Murine  Corps  in 
.\ugust  iy«e  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  last 
November 

In  addition  to  his  parents  he  Is  survived  by 
two  brtJthers,  Ronald  E  and  Jeffrey  Johnson; 
a  sister  Miss  Michelle  Johnson,  and  his  ma- 
ternnl  grandmother,  Mrs  deneva  Holman,  all 
Ol  Urtltiniore 


The  Price  of  SilTer 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

Ojr    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  Apnl  24.  1968 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  since 
July  14.  when  the  Government  ceased 
selling  silver  at  the  monetary  price  of 
$1  29  per  ounce,  the  silver  marke^t  has 
been  the  victim  of  widespread  specula- 
tion. The  New  York  price  for  the  white 
metal  has  fluctuated  violently  from  a  low 
of  $1  65  to  a  high  of  $2.39  F)er  ounce:  to- 
day, the  price  is  $2.29.  This  has  caused 
price  increases  for  products  having  silver 
as  their  basic  raw  material.  These  addi- 
tional costs  have  been  a  burden  on  the 
tax[>aying  consumer  because  he  has  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  price  increases. 

A  degree  of  stability  was  apparent  in 
the  market  after  the  Government  began 
.sales  on  a  competitive-bid  basis.  Unfor- 
tunately, iliis  stability  was  .short  lived  as 
the  monetary  crisis  began  to  build  up  last 
fall  Since  then,  the  .speculator  has  dom- 
inated the  market;  this  condition  con- 
tinues even  today. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the 
Treasury  that  the  Government  has  begun 
melting  the  900  fine  .silver  subsidiary 
coins  could  again  bring  .stability  to  the 
market.  In  its  April  18  issue,  the  Ameri- 
can Metal  Market  carried  a  fine  article 
by  Its  editors,  Michael  C  Jensen.  This  ar- 
ticle IS  based  on  an  interview  with  Mr. 
John  B.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Silver 
Users  Association  and  executive  vice 
president  of  tlie  International  Silver  Co., 
the  largest  consumer  of  silver  in  the 
manufacture  of  silverware.  International 
Silver  Co,  Ls  an  outstanding  business 
concern,  and  I  am  glad  the  company  is 
in  my  district. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  tliat  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extremely  high  price  of  silver 
Is  of  concern  to  every  laxpaying  con- 
sumer .since  everyone  in  some  degree  uses 
this  important  metal,  whether  in  his  pho- 
tographic products,  electrical  appliances, 
dental  and  medical  supplies,  silverware 
and  jewelry,  or  in  the  many  otlier  Items 
which  require  silver  In  their  manufac- 
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tare.  I,  therefore,  place  the  American 
Metal  Market  article  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  so  that  my 
colleagues  and  other  Interested  parties 
may  read  a  very  clear  and  concise  analy- 
.sis  of  the  silver  .situation: 
IFrom  .i^merlcan  Metal  Market,  Apr,  18,  1968 1 

TllEASVRY      Mn.TtNG     OP     SILVER     CoULD     MEAN 

Stable  Prices 
I  By  Michael  C.  Jensen) 
Mlriden,  Conn — Within  a  year  and  a  half 
11  is  conceivable  that  the  price  of  sliver  could 
drop  to  $1  65  an  ounce  and  stabilize  there. 

That  is  one  conclusion  the  president  of  the 
Sliver  Users  Assn  draws  from  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Treasury  has  begun  melting 
down  silver  coins  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate, 

John  B,  Stevens,  who  la  also  executive  vice 
president  of  the  International  Sliver  Co., 
agrees  that  there  could  be  many  a  slip  be- 
tween now  and  1970.  And.  obviously,  as  a 
large  commercial  user  of  sliver,  it  would  be 
In  his  interest  for  the  price  to  come  down 
from  Its  present  high  level  of  over  $2.20  an 
ounce 

All  this  notwithstanding,  however,  the 
arithmetic  of  Mr,  Stevens'  argument  seems 
sound 

Here's  how  he  postulates  the  possible  price 
drop: 

The  key  to  the  supply-demand  equation  Is 
the  enormous  amount  of  silver  in  private 
hands  In  the  form  of  dimes,  quarters  Snd  half 
dollars.  Until  the  Treasury  allows  private 
holders  to  melt  down  this  silver  and  sell  It  at 
market  prices,  it  will  stay  off  the  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  private  owners 
are  allowed  to  melt  It  down,  It  will  hit  the 
market  and  allow  prices  to  drop. 

When  will  this  happen?  Probably  not 
until  the  silver  is  needed,  says  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  that  won't  be  until  the  government  be- 
gins to  run  out  of  Its  stockpile  o*  sliver 
which  It  has  been  regularly  depleting  by 
weekly  sales  through  the  GSA  program. 

So  It  should  be  easy  to  figure  out  when  the 
shortage  of  government  silver  will  begin, 
shouldn't  It?  Just  take  note  of  the  size  of  the 
weekly  sales  and  extrapolate  to  the  total 
amount  of  government  stockpile. 

But,  It  isn't  that  easy.  For  one  thing,  the 
government  has  been  making  Its  own  col- 
lection of  dimes,  quarters  and  half  dollars 
In  preparation  for  melting  them  down.  And 
this  sliver  will  presumably  be  available  for 
.saJee  to  users.  It's  been  known  for  some  time 
that  the  government  was  planning  to  melt 
these  coins,  but  now  melting  has  started. 
Already  there  have  been  alxjut  one  million 
ounces  melted,  and  the  Treasury  la  working 
up  to  a  melting  rate  of  two  million  ounces  a 
week 

Since  It  is  known  that  the  Treasury  al- 
ready had  about  246  million  ounces  of  silver 
in  coinage,  and  plans  to  have  250  million 
ounces  by  June  30;  and  since  its  other  hold- 
ings include  285  million  ounces  (that's  100 
million  ounces  above  the  stockpile  require- 
ment of  165  million  ounces),  a  little  simple 
arithmetic  shows  that  there  will  be  a  total 
of  about  350  millioft  ounces  available  for 
disposal. 

Not  all  of  this  can  be  sold,  however,  since 
some  must  be  reserved  for  new  coins — about 
15  million  ounces  yearly.  Since  silver  sales 
by  the  government  have  been  running  about 
two  million  ounces  weekly,  It  doesn't  take  a 
.slide  rule  to  see  that  In  three  years,  the  gov- 
irnment  could  be  Just  alxjut  out  of  sliver 
except  for  its  stockpile.  These  figures  flow 
ensily  from  Mr  Stevens,  but  his  key  to  the 
vear  .md  a  half  from  now  price  drop  is  that 
the  silver  users  would  like  to  see  the  govern- 
ment lift  the  private  melting  restrictions  at 
,east  a  year  and  a  half  before  Treasury  silver 
hits  rock  bottom.  That  would  be  in  the  fall 
of  1970.  So  much  for  timing. 

Where  does  the  $1.65  price  come  from? 
Simple,  says  Mr.  Stevens.  It's  the  value  of  the 
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sliver  content  of  the  coins  as  the  amount  of 
silver  Is  valued  by  the  face  value  of  the  coin 
(plus  a  few  added  costsl.  In  other  words,  a 
stack  of  coins  with  one  ounce  of  silver  con- 
tent. Is  worth  just  about  $1  65  after  all  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  make 
that  silver  usable  Here  are  some  figures:  The 
actual  silver  content  is  $1  38  per  ounce  Add 
two  to  three  percent  for  loss  of  silver  through 
wear  on  the  coin.  That  gives  you  about  $1  42. 
Add  twelve  cents  to  collect,  .•iort  and  pack 
the  coins.  That  makes  $1  54  Tlien  add  an- 
other five  cents  for  smeltlne.  That  brings  it 
up  to  $1.59.  Finally,  plug  in  live  to  10  cents 
for  profit  and  you  pet  a  total  of  $1  64  to  $1  69. 
Like  many  sliver  users,  Mr  Stevens  thinks 
speculators  are  keeping  the  silver  price  at  its 
high  level,  and  there  is  plenty  of  the  metal 
around. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  shortage  of 
supply  as  long  as  the  government  continues 
Its  stockpile  sale."  he  says. 

However,  he  cautions  that  the  price  of 
silver  hasn't  come  close  to  becoming  stabi- 
lized. 

"And  I  can  visualize  it  going  higher  tem- 
pKJrartly,"  he  said,  "under  the  pressure  of 
speculation.  The  greatest  reservoir  of  silver 
Is  In  the  subsidiary  coinage.  There's  over  one 
billion  ounces  reclalmable  there,"  he  asserted. 

Some  sliver  observers  caution  that  a  lifting 
of  the  ban  on  private  melting  won't  auto- 
matically be  a  panacea  lo  sliver  users.  They 
warn  that  much  of  this  subsidiary  coinage  is 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few 
large  speculators  who  would  be  able  lo  feed 
It  into  the  market  slowly,  thus  preventing 
any  sharp  fall  in  the  price.  Mr.  Stevens 
acknowledges  this  possibility,  but  thinks  it 
is  overstated.  And  he  looks  hopefully  toward 
1970. 
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Eugene  McCarthy  Stood  Up  for  Labor 


Secretarie*  Week 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TTXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
17th  annual  observance  of  Secretaries 
Week,  sponsored  by  the  National  Sec- 
retaries Association,  International,  will 
be  April  21  to  27  1968,  with  Wednesday, 
April  24,  highlighted  as  Secretaries  Day. 
In  the  April  issue  of  the  Secretary,  the 
official  monthly  magazine  of  NSA,  sev- 
eral famous  people  were  queried  to  get 
their  honest  opinions  of  secretaries  for 
this  occasion. 

Prom  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  statement  reflects  empathy 
for  the  secretarial  profession.  The  First 
Lady  wrote: 

Although  I  have  never  been  a  practicing 
secretary,  the  shorthand  course  that  I  took 
in  college  always  has  been  helpful  to  me. 
Typing  and  shorthand  axe  useful  tools  for 
anyone,  and  knowing  how  valuable  they  can 
be,  I  have  urged  my  daughters  to  perfect 
these  skills. 

When  I  first  met  my  husband,  he  was  serv- 
ing as  secretary  to  a  congressman  Later  when 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  serving  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II,  the  respon- 
sibility for  running  his  office  fell  to  me  I 
learned  to  appreciate  the  good,  thoughtful 
letter  and  the  value  of  a  dedicated  and  tal- 
ented staff.  Over  the  years,  we  have  been  for- 
tunate in  having  secretaries  of  great  ability 
and  imagination.  How  appropriate  that  we 
set  aside  Secretaries  Week  to  honor  the  re- 
sourceful and  energetic  members  of  this  pro- 
fession. I  salute  these  young  women  on  their 
vital  contribution  to  business  and  govern- 
ment. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdne^^day.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  issue  of  the  Machin- 
ist includes  an  insightful  analysis  of  the 
position  that  Senator  Eugene  J,  McCar- 
thy has  consistently  taken  in  behalf  of 
labor.  This  article  cxpre.s.ses  a  great  deal 
about  McCarthy  the  man.  as  well  as  his 
approach  to  an  i.ssue  that  continues  lo 
be  important  in  our  society,  and  I  am 
.sure  it  will  be  ol  interest  to  many,  I  in- 
sert this  article  into  the  Record  today, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Machinist,  Apr.  25.  1968| 

EiGF-NE   McCarthy   Stood   Up   for  Labor 

In  August,  1966,  as  pressure  was  building 
in  Congress  to  break  the  great  airline  strike 
US,  Sen  Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota 
tried  to  stem  the  anti-union  tide. 

He  arranged  for  .some  of  his  colleagues  to 
meet  in  the  Senate  Office  Building  late  one 
afternoon  to  hear  the  union  side  of  the  dis- 
pute directly  from  lAM  representatives. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  he  warned  that  Con- 
gressional strikebreaking  proposals  were 
hurting  chances  for  a  settlement 

■If.  for  another  week  or  so.  we  stopped 
what  we  are  doing,  and  let  the  airlines  and 
the  Machinists  get  together,  they  would 
come  to  their  own  settlement."  he  told  the 
Senate. 

McCarthy's  pleas  failed  to  carry  the  Sen- 
ate. But  his  prediction  came  true  a  few  days 
later.  The  House  of  Representatives  tem- 
porarily removed  the  strikebreaking  threat 
and  gave  the  parties  a  chance  to  reach  their 
own  settlement 

Eugene  McCarthy  began  fighting  on  la- 
bor's side  in  1947  as  a  supporter  of  Hubert 
Humphrey,  then  Mayor  of  Minneapolis  and 
leader  of  Minnesota's  unique  Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor  IDFL)  Party, 

A  soft-spoken  college  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, McCarthy  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  partisan  politics  Nevertheless,  he 
became  a  DFL  candidate  for  Congress  and 
won  the  seat  from  an  incumbent  Republican. 

McCarthy  has  been  winning  elections  ever 
since. 

His  current  race  for  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination  is  based  largely  on  his 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  He  calls 
the  war  "morally  indefensible"  and  'against 
the  national  Interest." 

Although  many  trade  union  members  will 
disagree  vigorously  with  his  Vietnam  posi- 
tion, they  will  find  little  disagreement  with 
his  hibor  record  in  Congress 

MCARTHy    AS    CONCRFSSMAN 

McCarthy  served  in  the  US,  House  of 
Representatives  from  1949  to  1958.  On  56  key 
issues  compiled  by  The  Machinist  during 
those  ten  years.  McCarthy  voted  "Right" 
from  labor's  point  of  view  all  56  times 

Though  he  authorized  few  major  bills  in 
the  House,  McCarthy  worked  consistently  to 
improve  unemployment  compensation  and  to 
better  the  conditions  of  imported  Mexican 
farm  laborers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  pressed  for  changes  In  the  nation's 
tax  laws,  seeking  to  make  them  fairer  to 
wage  earners  and  family  farmers,  McCarthy 
was  an  early  sponsor  of  a  proposal  to  close 
tax  loopholes  for  the  rich  while  raising  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemption. 

Soon  after  he  arrived  in  Washington,  Mc- 
Carthy became  a  leader  of  Democratic  lib- 
erals in  the  House,  He  organized  them  Into 
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e*a  b*  protid  at  what  you  are  dotna  tn  behnir 
of  th«  treedoon  and  »«c\u1ty  of  America 

It  ta  blKhly  approprlaM  tbat  tin  Mary 
Lou  Yfa«er  Is  apuDaor  of  tnia  »htp  Sh«  rep- 
resen'^  *  dls*lniril»h«<l  Navy  f*mlJy  wl'h 
de*p  rriotti  In  the  Stat*  of  Kan«A«  Mrs 
Yea4|f>r  la  '-he  wtTe  of  Ll>- a  tenant  HoA-ard  B 
V«uji»r  who  currently  U  on  duty  with  the 
NiW*;  Supply  Systema  C.mmsnd  In  Wwh- 
lni?»j:in  H?r  father-in-law  «-*8  tr.e  late  Vice 
Admiral  Howard  A  Y^;i«?t  wJi  >  hud  a  dls- 
tln^ilshed  nav.-U  c  irwr  ■  f  VJ  yearn  Ad- 
miral Teaser  and  his  wife  M.iry  Jfan  Bal>y 
were  both  native  KahMins  They  lost  ihflr 
Uvea  In  a  traaito  Are  in  their  quarters  at 
Great  [jikea  Illinois,  a  year  ago  this  week 
We  know  thiit  Mary  Lou  Yeai^er  will  Rive 
Wtchtta  the  spirit  the  h«\rt  the  Inteftrlty 
and  the  ^aoe  every  nrxKl  ship  must  have 

It  Ls  a  hlifh  honor  for  me  •<-■  partlclpnt* 
in  thl«  eoiorfui  and  hUturlc  launching  cere- 
mony for  several  re-uiwin* 

Plrrt,  It  brings  back  the  memories  of  my 
years  of  mlUlary  service  m  World  War  II  us 
a  naval  ofBcer  with  the  United  States  fleet 
in  the  Pacific  Of  course  I  still  -arry  a  wirm 
«p>ot  in  my  heart  for  the  Navy  I.Ike  many 
semcemeij  during  those  war  years  I  had 
tlnM  to  reflpct  upon  what  I  would  do  wuh 
my  Ufa  when  Peace  was  reatiired  It  waa  dur- 
ing tbat  time  that  I  charted  for  myself 
a  course  whl'-h  h<u  resulted  In  a  career  of 
20   years  In   the   public  service 

Second  I  am  proud  to  be  here  today  be- 
cause Wichita  Is  my  hr.netown.  and  It  Is 
an  important  part  of  the  4th  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas  the  District  I  represent 
In   th«  United  States  ConijTess 

Wichita  la  the  largeat  city  In  Kansas  with 
a  p>opMlailon  of  over  280  OOO  people  It  bas 
loog  played  a  vital  rule  In  the  defense  of 
our  country  Although  Wichita  la  aimuat  at 
the  center  of  the  largest  wheat-gr<-.wlng 
state  In  the  nation.  It  U  the  'Detroit  of  the 
aTtatlon  Industry  ■  DurUii?  World  War  n.  10 
percent  of  all  wj-'planes  r  r  the  nation  were 
built  tn  Wichita  Today  It  oontlnues  to  build 
planes,  helicopters  and  other  weapons  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam — but  It  also  manufac- 
tures buatnees  and  commercial  aircraft  which 
are  known  around  the  wi>rld- 

The  good  people  of  Wichita  are  proud  and 
pleased  that  tt  is  flne  ship  will  carry  around 
the  world  the  name  of  their  City  which  Is 
already   known    the   world   around 

I  know  that  Commissioner  Walt  Keeler. 
who  Is  here  as  the  ofBclal  representative  of 
the  City  of  Wichita  and  City  Commission, 
shares  in  these  sentiments  of  pride  and 
pleasure  His  presence  lu  Quincy  demon- 
strates the  i^enulce  interest  of  the  people 
of   Wichita   In    this    great    ship 

Most  of  all.  I  am  honored  to  be  here  today 
because  we  are  to  witness  the  launching  o( 
a  line  new  ship  which  Ls  much  needed  by  our 
Navy  and  which  will  bear  the  proud  came 
of  a  diatiagulshed  Navy  cruiser  that  gal- 
lantly served  jur  country  from  rJ35  to  1947 
The  first  Wichita  earned  13  battle  stars  and 
other  awards  during  operations  lu  World 
War   II 

She  was  decommissioned  on  February  3. 
1947.  after  long  and  faithful  service.  The 
name  of  Wichita  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
Register  on  March  1  1959.  It  was  not  for- 
gotten Today  nine  years  later  It  returns  to 
the  list  as  this  mc)dern  supply  ship.  It  Is 
capable  of  providing  one-stop  replenishment 
for  destroyers  through  either  modern  trans- 
fer-at-sea  techniques  or  helicopters  operat- 
ing frt>m  their  landing-launching  platforms 

The  Wuhita  will  supply  the  fleet  with  fuel 
and  furnish  other  needed  provisions  Includ- 
ing  torpedoes   and   guided    missiles. 

How  appropriate  It  Is  that  she  will  bring 
the  fuel  which  is  so  vital  to  fleet  operation. 
I  am  confident  the  Wichita  will  carry  some 
of  this  petroleum  from  Kansas  which  Is  the 
seventh  largest  oil-producing  state  In  the 
nation  And  a  good  portion  of  that  industry  Is 
headquartered    in    the    City    of    Wichita 
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Yes  tb«  U.SA  WtcMUx  wUi  halp  give  our 
fleet  the  mobility  and  flexibility  which  Is  so 
essential  and  the  means  for  sustained  naval 
action   whenever  and   wherefw    needed. 

Otiie  Hgiiln  America  is  involved  In  a  dlf- 
f.i-ui*  and  c-rifltly  war  far  away  fri>m  our 
short*  We  all  hop^  and  pray  for  a  succeasful 
and  early  conclusion  to  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam 

Meanwhile  until  peace  Is  restored  again, 
we  are  learning  that  even  though  we  live  In 
a  nuclear  a^e.  we  must  at  all  times  be  pre- 
pared for  conventional  warfare  on  hind,  on 
sea  and  In  the  air  We  are  learning  that  mis- 
siles are  niit  an  effective  auh.stltute  for  either 
ships    airplanes  or   the   infantrvinan 

Cmr  exfierlences  In  Viet  Nam  also  lell  us 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  settle  for  a  second 
class  Navy  or  a  sec.md  class  Merchant  Ma- 
rine In  spite  of  the  great  Increase  In  mili- 
tary airlift  capacity  in  recent  years,  only  two 
percent  .if  the  materials  needed  In  Viet- 
nam go  by  air    The  otlier   iH  .    goes  by  sea 

There  are  certjilnly  valid  economic,  poli- 
tical and  military  reasons  f<ir  America  to 
maintain  superlorltv  of  the  seas  There  also 
is  the  effort  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish 
Itself  as  a  world  s<«  power  in  a  real  sense 
We  have  wltnesseil  the  Soviet  capability  to 
su.staln  a  major  effort  half  way  around  the 
world  m  Cub*  And  there  Is  evidence  of  a 
strong  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Middle 
East 

The  preservaUon  of  our  freetlom  and  se- 
curity rf«iulrpB  seapower— and  there  is  a 
growing  re<(;>«nltlon  of  this  among  many 
members  of  the  Congress  Here  at  General 
Dynamics  you  know  the  needs  and  you  are 
helping  tt)  meet  them 

History  tells  us — and  the  present  state 
of  the  World  underscores  it—  that  Uie  real- 
ization of  our  hopes  for  [>«ace.  security  .ind 
freedom  will  be  imperiled  unless  ihrounh 
adequate  me.isuree  for  U\e  naUonal  defense, 
we  i-onunue  to  provide  the  shield  behind 
which  democnicy  and  free  enterprise  ^■an 
flourish  irrespective  of  .my  present  or  future 
military  threat  Ui  oiu-  nations  security 

Preed'm  today  does  not  come  cheaply  or 
easily  It  never  has  in  our  country's  history. 
The  protective  shield  behind  which  we  live 
and  prr^iper  is  expensive 

.\merlcans  have  demonstrated  throughout 
our  hlsU'iry  they  .ire  willing  to  make  the 
necess<iry  sacrltlces  and  pay  the  price  for  the 
freedoms  we  .ill  enjoy 

This  new.  fast  working  ship,  the  Wic'iifa. 
will  sc.»jn  be  a  part  of  Americas  shield  of 
freedom  and  security  on  tlie  high  seas  We 
hope  and  pray  that  i»he  will  serve  In  an  era 
of  world  peace 

Congratulations  again  to  General  Dynamics 
Corporation  and  all  the  men  and  women  who 
built  this  ship  so  well.  We  oon^nitiilate  the 
United  suites  Navy  on  the  forthcoming 
acquisition  of  a  new  and  important  unit 
which  will  take  Its  place  In  the  armada  of 
tree  men  And  I  congnitulate  the  future  com- 
plement of  offlcers  and  enlisted  men  who  »t11 
serve  with  pride  on  this  new  ship 

I  know  that  we  all  Join  m  wishing  for  this 
ship,  the  USS  Wtchifa,  smooth  sailing  and 
happy  and  successful  voya^jes  in  behalf  of 
our  wonderful  America. 


April  2^,  196S 


Baltimore  Marine  Dies  at  Khetanh 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAKTL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maiyland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
L  Cpl  Eugene  M.  Johnson.  Jr  .  a  young 
Manne  from  Baltimore.  Md  .  was  re- 
cently killed  m  action  In  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to   commend    the   courage   of    this   fine 


young  man,  and  to  honor  his  memory,  by 

Including   the   following   article   in   the 

Record: 

CrrT   Marine  Co«poeal  Dibs  While  Patrol- 

UMO    KKSBaMU 

A  19-Tear-oId  Murine  from  Baltimore  whs 
killed  while  on  patrol  In  Kheeanh.  South 
Vietnam  the  Department  of  Defense  reported 
yesterday. 

He  was  Ijince  Cpl  Eugene  M.  Johnson,  Jr., 
son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Eugene  M.  Johnson,  Sr., 
of  530  North  Kulton  avenue. 

Corporal  Johnson  w»8  killed  April  7  by  a 
mlsdile  wound  in  the  head,  according  to  his 
mother  Mrs  Marv  E  Johns<in. 

•She  said  he  wrfit*  in  a  letter  dated  April  3 
that  he  had  Just  arrived  at  the  base  and 
was  wilting  to  be  sent  out  on  a  mission, 

.\  June.  1966  graduate  of  City  College.  Cor- 
poral Johiuson  enll.sted  m  the  Marine  Corps  In 
.Augiist  1966  He  was  sent  to  Vletman  last 
Noi  ember 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by 
two  brothers.  Ronald  E  iind  Jeffrey  Johnson; 
a  sister  Miss  Michelle  Johnson,  and  his  ma- 
ternal grandmother,  Mrs.  Genera  Holman,  all 
ol  Urtltlmore 


The  Price  of  Silrer 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECTICTT 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesdav.  Apnl  24.  1968 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
July  14,  when  the  Government  ceased 
.selling  .silver  at  the  monetary  price  of 
$1  29  per  ounce,  the  silver  market  has 
been  the  victim  of  widespread  .specula- 
tion. Tlie  New  York  price  for  the  white 
metal  ha.s  fluctuated  \'lolently  from  a  low 
of  $1.65  to  a  high  of  $2.39  per  ounce;  to- 
day, the  price  Is  $2.29.  This  has  caused 
price  increases  for  products  having  silver 
as  their  basic  raw  material.  These  addi- 
tional costs  have  been  a  burden  on  the 
taxpaying  consumer  because  he  has  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  price  Increases. 

A  degree  of  stability  was  apparent  in 
the  market  after  the  Government  began 
.sales  on  a  competitive-bid  basis.  Unfor- 
tunately, tills  stability  was  short  lived  as 
tlie  monetary  crisis  began  to  build  up  last 
fall.  Since  then,  the  speculator  has  dom- 
inated the  market:  this  condition  con- 
tinues even  today. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the 
Treasury-  that  the  Government  has  begun 
melting  the  .900  fine  silver  subsidiary 
coins  could  again  bring  stability  to  the 
market.  In  It*  April  18  Issue,  the  Ameri- 
can Metal  Market  carried  a  fine  article 
by  its  editors,  Michael  C.  Jensen.  This  ar- 
ticle Is  based  .on  an  Interview  with  Mr. 
John  B.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Sliver 
Users  Association  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  International  Silver  Co.. 
the  largest  consumer  of  silver  in  the 
manufacture  of  silverware.  International 
Silver  Co.  is  an  outstanding  business 
concern,  and  I  am  glad  the  company  is 
in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extremely  higli  price  of  silver 
is  of  concern  to  every  taxpaying  con- 
sumer since  everyone  in  some  degree  uses 
tilts  important  metal,  whether  in  his  pho- 
tograpiilc  products,  electrical  appliances, 
dental  and  medical  supplies,  silverware 
and  jewelry,  or  in  the  many  other  items 
which  require  silver  in  their  manufac- 
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ture    I,   therefore,   place  the  American 
Metal  Market  article  In  Its  entirety  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  so  that  my 
colleagues  and  other  interested  parties 
may  read  a  very  clear  and  concise  analy- 
.sis  of  the  silver  situation: 
I  From  American  .Metal  Market.  Apr.  18.  1968) 
Treasi'ry    Mfi.ting    op   Silver    Could   Mean 
Stablk  Prices 
(By  Michael  C.  Jensen) 
Mf.hiden,  Conn — Within  a  year  and  a  halt 
it  IS  conceivable  that  the  price  of  sliver  could 
drop  to  $1.65  an  ounce  and  stabilize  there. 

That  Is  one  conclusion  the  president  of  the 
Silver  Users  Assn  draws  from  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Treasury  has  begun  melting 
down  silver  coins  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate. 

John  B.  Stevens,  who  is  also  executive  vice 
president  of  the  International  Sliver  Co., 
agrees  that  there  could  be  many  a  slip  be- 
tween now  and  1970.  And,  obviously,  as  a 
large  commercial  user  of  sliver,  it  would  be 
in  his  interest  for  the  price  to  come  down 
from  its  present  high  level  of  over  $2.20  an 
ounce 

All  this  notwithstanding,  however,  the 
arithmetic  of  Mr.  Stevens'  argument  seems 
sound 

Here's  how  he  postulates  the  possible  price 
drop: 

The  key  to  the  supply-demand  equation  la 
the  enormous  amount  of  silver  In  private 
hands  In  the  form  of  dimes,  quarters  and  half 
dollars.  Until  the  Treasury  allows  private 
holders  to  melt  down  this  silver  and  sell  It  at 
market  prices.  It  will  stay  off  the  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  private  owners 
are  allowed  to  melt  It  down.  It  will  hit  the 
market  and  allow  prices  to  drop. 

When  will  this  happen?  Probably  not 
until  the  silver  is  needed,  says  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  that  won't  be  until  the  government  lo- 
gins to  run  out  of  Its  stockpile  of  sliver 
which  It  has  been  regularly  depleting  by 
weekly  sales  through  the  GSA  program. 

So  it  should  t>e  easy  to  figure  out  when  the 
shortage  of  government  silver  will  begin, 
shouldn't  It?  Just  take  note  of  the  size  of  the 
weekly  sales  and  extrapolate  to  the  total 
amount  of  government  stockpile. 

But,  it  Isn't  that  easy.  Pot  one  thing,  the 
government  has  been  making  Its  own  col- 
lection of  dimes,  quarters  and  half  dollars 
in  preparation  for  melting  them  down.  And 
this  silver  will  presumably  be  available  for 
saJee  to  users.  It's  t)een  known  for  some  time 
that  the  government  was  planning  to  melt 
these  coins,  but  now  melting  has  started. 
Already  there  have  t>een  about  one  million 
ounces  melted,  and  the  Treasury  is  worlUng 
up  to  a  melting  rate  of  two  million  ounces  a 
week. 

Since  It  Is  known  that  the  Treasury  al- 
ready had  about  246  million  ounces  of  silver 
m  coinage,  and  plans  to  have  250  million 
ounces  by  June  30;  and  since  its  other  hold- 
ings include  265  million  ounces  (that's  100 
million  ounces  above  the  stockpile  require- 
ment of  165  million  ounces),  a  little  simple 
arithmetic  shows  that  there  will  be  a  total 
of  about  350  million  ounces  available  for 
disposal. 

Not  all  of  this  can  be  sold,  however,  since 
some  must  be  reserved  for  new  coins — about 
15  million  ounces  yearly.  Since  sliver  sales 
by  the  government  have  been  running  about 
two  million  ounces  weekly.  It  doesn't  take  a 
slide  rule  to  see  that  in  three  years,  the  gov- 
ernment could  be  Just  about  out  of  silver 
except  for  its  stockpile.  These  figures  flow 
easily  from  Mr.  Stevens,  but  his  key  to  the 
ve.Tr  .»nd  a  half  from  now  price  drop  Is  that 
the  .silver  users  would  like  to  see  the  govern- 
ment lift  the  private  melting  restrictions  at 
.east  a  year  and  a  half  before  Treasury  silver 
hits  rock  bottom.  That  would  be  in  the  fall 
of  1970.  So  much  for  timing. 

Where  does  the  $1.65  price  come  from? 
Simple,  says  Mr.  Stevens.  It's  the  value  of  the 
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silver  content  of  the  coins  as  the  amount  of 
silver  Is  valued  by  the  face  value  of  the  coin 
(plus  a  few  added  costs).  In  other  words,  a 
stack  of  coins  with  one  ounce  of  silver  con- 
tent. Is  worth  Just  about  $1.65  after  all  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  t<-iken  to  make 
that  silver  usable  Here  are  some  figures:  The 
actual  silver  content  is  $1  38  per  ounce  Add 
two  to  three  percent  for  loss  of  .silver  through 
wear  on  the  coin  That  gives  you  about  $1  42. 
Add  twelve  cents  to  collect,  sort  and  pack 
the  coins.  That  makes  $1  54  Tlien  add  an- 
other five  cents  for  smeltlni^  That  brings  It 
up  to  $1.59.  Finally,  plug  in  five  to  10  cents 
for  profit  and  you  pot  a  total  of  $1  64  to  $1.69. 
Like  many  silver  users,  Mr  Stevens  thinks 
speculators  ;\re  keeping  the  t^llver  price  at  Its 
high  level,  and  there  is  plenty  of  the  metal 
around. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  he  a  shortage  of 
supply  as  long  as  the  government  continues 
its  stockpile  sale,"  he  says. 

However,  he  cautions  that  the  price  of 
sliver  hasn't  come  close  to  becoming  stabi- 
lized. 

"And  I  can  vlsviallze  It  goin^  higher  tem- 
porarily," he  said,  "under  the  pressure  of 
speculation.  The  greatest  reservoir  of  silver 
Is  in  the  suljsldiary  coinage.  There's  over  one 
billion  ounces  reclalmable  there,"  he  asserted. 

Some  silver  observers  caution  that  a  lifting 
of  the  ban  on  private  melting  won't  auto- 
matically be  a  panacea  to  sliver  users.  They 
warn  that  much  of  this  subsialary  coinage  is 
falling  into  the  liands  of  a  relatively  few 
large  speculators  who  would  be  able  to  feed 
it  into  the  market  slowly,  thus  preventing 
any  sharp  fall  in  the  price.  Mr.  Stevens 
acknowledges  this  possibility,  but  thinks  it 
Is  overstated.  And  he  looks  hopefully  toward 
1970, 
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Eugene  McCarthy  Stood  Up  for  Labor 


Secretaries  Week 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
17th  annual  observance  of  Secretaries 
Week,  sponsored  by  the  National  Sec- 
retaries Association,  International,  will 
be  April  21  to  27  1968.  with  Wednesday, 
April  24,  highlighted  as  Secretaries  Day. 
In  the  April  issue  of  the  Secretary,  the 
oflBcial  monthly  magazine  of  NSA,  sev- 
eral famous  people  were  queried  to  get 
their  honest  opinions  of  secretaries  for 
this  occasion. 

Prom  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  statement  reflects  empathy 
for  the  secretarial  profession.  Tlie  First 
Lady  wrote: 

Although  I  have  never  been  a  practicing 
secretary,  the  shorthand  course  that  I  took 
in  college  always  has  been  helpful  to  me. 
Typing  and  shorthand  are  useful  tools  for 
anyone,  and  knowing  how  valuable  they  can 
be,  I  have  urged  my  daughters  to  perfect 
these  skills. 

When  I  first  met  my  husband,  he  was  serv- 
ing as  secretary  to  a  congressman.  Later  when 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  serving  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  the  respon- 
sibility for  running  his  office  fell  to  me  I 
learned  to  appreciate  the  good,  thoughtful 
letter  and  the  value  of  a  dedicated  and  tal- 
ented staff.  Over  the  years,  we  have  been  for- 
tunate in  having  secretaries  of  great  ability 
an<i  imagination.  How  appropriate  that  we 
set  aside  Secretaries  Week  to  honor  the  re- 
sourceful and  energetic  members  of  this  pro- 
fession. I  salute  these  young  women  on  their 
vital  contribution  to  business  and  govern- 
ment. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdai/.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  issue  of  the  Machin- 
ist includes  an  insightful  analysis  of  the 
position  that  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCar- 
thy has  consistently  taken  in  behalf  of 
labor.  This  article  expresses  a  great  deal 
about  McCarthy  the  man,  as  well  as  his 
approach  to  an  i.s.sue  that  continues  to 
be  important  in  our  .society,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  of  intcrp,st  to  many.  I  in- 
sert this  article  into  the  Record  today, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Machinist,  Apr,  25.  1968) 

ErcENE  McCarthy   Stood  Up  for  Labor 

In  August.  1966.  as  pressure  was  building 
in  Congress  to  break  the  great  airline  .strike 
U.S.  Sen  Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota 
tried  to  stem  the  anti-union  tide. 

He  arranged  for  some  of  his  colleagues  to 
meet  In  the  Senate  Office  Building  late  one 
afternoon  to  hear  the  union  side  of  the  dis- 
pute directly  from  lAM  representatives 

On  the  Senate  floor,  he  warned  that  Con- 
gressional strikebreaking  proposals  were 
liurting  chances  for  a  settlement 

"If,  lor  another  week  or  so,  we  stopped 
what  we  are  doing,  and  let  the  airlines  and 
the  Machinists  get  together,  they  would 
come  to  their  own  settlement."  he  told  the 
Senate. 

McCarthy's  pleas  failed  to  carry  the  Sen- 
ate. But  his  prediction  came  true  a  few  days 
later.  The  House  of  Representatives  tem- 
porarily removed  the  strikebreaking  threat 
and  gave  the  parties  a  chance  to  reach  their 
own  settlement 

Eugene  McCarthy  began  fighting  on  la- 
bor's side  in  1947  as  a  supporter  of  Hubert 
Humphrey,  then  Mayor  of  Minneapolis  and 
leader  of  Minnesota's  unique  Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor  (DFL)  Party. 

A  soft-spoken  college  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. McCarthy  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  partisan  politics.  Nevertheless,  he 
became  a  DFL  candidate  for  Congress  and 
won  the  seat  from  an  incumbent  Republican. 

McCarthy  has  been  winning  elections  ever 
since. 

His  current  race  for  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination  is  based  largely  on  his 
opposition  to  the  war  in  V'ietnam  He  calls 
the  war  "morally  Indefensible  "  and  "against 
the  national  interest." 

.Although  many  trade  union  members  will 
disagree  vigorously  with  his  Vietnam  posi- 
tion, they  Will  find  little  disagreement  with 
his  labor  record  in  Congress. 

MCAHTIiY    AS    CONGRESSMAN 

McCarthy  served  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  1949  to  1958  On  56  key 
issues  complied  by  The  Machinist  during 
those  ten  years.  McCarthy  voted  "Right" 
from  lal>or's  point  of  view  all  56  times. 

Though  he  authorized  few  major  bills  m 
the  House.  McCarthy  worked  consistently  to 
improve  unemployment  compensation  and.  to 
better  the  conditions  of  imported  Mexican 
farm  laborers. 

As  a  member  of  the  W^ays  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  pressed  for  changes  in  the  nation's 
tax  laws,  seeking  to  make  them  fairer  to 
wage  earners  and  family  farmers.  McCarthy 
was  an  early  sponsor  of  a  proposal  to  close 
tax  loopholes  for  the  rich  while  raising  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemption. 

Soon  after  he  arrived  in  Washington,  Mc- 
Carthy became  a  leader  of  Democratic  lib- 
erals In  the  House.  He  organized  them  into 
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a     group     known     Jokingly     as     MrCarthv'a 

Mar.iudfr-i,  but  mrire  f  irmally  aa  '.he  Denri- 
cratlc  Study  Group  The  proup  remains 
active  today  on  behalf  of  liberal  causes. 

I«C*ETHT    AB    SINATOR 

In  1958.  McCarthy  moved  to  the  VS  Sen- 
ate -ifter  challenKlnai  and  upsetting  Repuh- 
llciin  VS  Sen  Ed«!u-d  Thye  In  the  ten 
yeurs  since.  The  Machinist  haB  listed  6<3  key 
Senate  votes. 

McCaxUiy  vot*d  RiKht"  from  labor's  view- 
point on  41  of  these  votes  ^n<\  "Wrong" 
twice  He  wa5  absent  for  seven  of  the  key 
V'  ''e^ 

one  of  McCarthys  principal  campalgne  in 
the  Senate  nas  been  to  updnte  the  federal- 
state  unemployment  insurance  system  His 
bilU  have  sought  to  raise  both  tJie  amount 
and  the  duration  of  benefits  to  extend  cover- 
age to  millions  now  excluded  .ind  to  set 
new  federal  standards  His  latest  proposal. 
Intr'Kiuced  ;*st  fill  also  would  end  the 
arbitrary  denial  of  unemployment  conipensa- 
tlun  to  employees  involved  in  labor-manage- 
ment disputes 

McCarthy  has  been  a  leader  over  the  years 
in  efTorta  Uf  repeal  Section  14(bi  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Ac;,  the  section  that  encr.urages 
st.ites  to  prohibit  the  union  shop  and  maHe 
the  open  shop  compulsory 

Speaking  on  the  Senat*  floor  during  the 
Ii»66  debate  McCarthy  strongly  defended 
the  union  shop 

If  both  sides  agree  thol  a  union  shop  is 
beneflclal  to  the  operations  of  the  business 
and  that  It  Is  helpful  In  siilvlng  disputes 
and  securlna  a  better  relationship,  why 
should  state  !.iw  be  permitted  to  intrude  and 
tell  both  management  and  labor.  The  law 
forbids  you  to  bargain  and  reach  agreement 
on  this  piilnt  ^  ' 

McCarthy  9p<'k?  eloquently,  asking  repeal 
of  Secuon  14(bi  •in  the  interest  of  b«tter 
labor-man.w;ement  relations.  In  the  Interest 
of  consistency  of  l.iw  and  prUnanly  in  the 
Interest  of  fairness.'  But  the  repeal  cam- 
paign .Ike  others  before  it.  died,  the  victim 
i.'f  A  Senate  Ollbuster 

McCarthv  hiis  long  been  f.imous  not  only 
for  his  eloquence,  but  also  for  his  wit.  In 
1960.  when  his  Presidential  ambitions  first 
came  to  the  surface,  he  "uuched  himself  as  a 
likely  Presidential  prospect  because  '  Im 
twice  aa  libera!  as  Humphrey  twice  as  bright 
as  Svmlngton  and  twice  as  Catholic  as  Ken- 
nedy '  ,  ' 

Nowadays  on  the  Presidential  stump,  Mc- 
Carthy uses  wit  more  sparingly. 

It  Is  a  Uit  easier  to  be  funny  *rhen  the 
opposition  Is  In  power  •  be  told  a  reporter 
recently  "Also,  the  times  are  cllircrent  and 
the  Issues  .ire  changed  Vietnam  is  such  i 
somber   subject." 
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The  committee  al.so  dedded  that 
hrarliiKS  would  be  held  on  H  R  16064.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  In.sur- 
ance  Act  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  OflBce. 
on  May  6  and  7 

Mr  Si>enkfr.  this  statement  should 
serve  a.s  formal  notice  Ui  anyone  wishing 
to  testify  on  this  legl.slallon  to  plea.se 
contact  in  writing  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  if  they 
desire  to  be  he.iid  on  the  above  .subtect.s. 


April  J^,  196S 


Committee     on     Baaking     and    Currency 
Hearing   Schedule 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THE  HOCiSE  OF  REPHE^ENTATI\-ES 

W'-dnciday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  PATMA-V  Mr  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  met 
today  m  executive  session  and  decided  to 
hold  hearlnirs  on  various  bills  now  pend- 
ing before  the  committee. 

It  was  decided,  m  anticipation  of  legis- 
lation for'-hcommg  on  the  International 
Monetary  f\ind's  special  drawuiii  rights 
proposal,  that  hearings  would  be  held  on 
this  legislation  beglnnln^'  May  1  through 
May  3  if  necessarv- 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson  :  The  Coniumer'i 
President 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

.jF    .NKW    Jfa.sEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday.  April  24    1968 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Sjieaker  an  article, 
in  the  .\pnl  15  edition  of  the  New  'York 
Times  describes  the  work  that  Mr  Da\  id 
Schoenfeld  is  doing  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  consumer  education  cour.'-es 
throughout  the  countrv-  from  kindertiar- 
ten  throUkih  the  university  level  Mr 
Schoenfeld's  otflcial  title  is  Director  for 
Consumer  Education  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests.  Miss 
Bettv  Fumess  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee Without  buildini,'  up  a  blK  bu- 
reaucratic staff,  Mr  S<h()enteld  has  been 
traveling  around  the  country  persuadini,' 
and  convincint;  .schools  and  other  ort'a- 
nizations  that  consiuner  education  is  a 
\ital  part  of  preparinu  people  to  deal 
with  the  modem  world.  T!us  one  little 
activity  is  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  working  with  the  Con- 
cress,  has  done  more  for  the  consumer 
than  any  President  m  history.  Tlie  con- 
sumer in  America  is  in  for  a  new  day  in 
the  years  aJiead  The  H9th  and  the  90th 
Coneresses  can  take  a  bow  for  this,  and 
so  can  President  John.son  In  order  that 
all  Members  may  read  of  this  interest- 
in;,'  new  approach  to  consumer  problems. 
I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record: 
iProm   the   New   York  Times,   Apr     15.    1968] 

VS         .\TDT.       TFAI-Hrs       CoNsr-MER       IjORE — He 

Helps  Miss  Fi'RNESs  To  Pro  mote  Edt-c.ation 
(By  John  D    Morris) 

■Washington.  April  14 —Betty  Pvirness. 
PreMdcni  .lohnson's  special  assistant  for 
consumer  atfalrs.  Is  reiving  largely  on  a 
brawnv.  brainy  former  college  wrestler  to  de- 
velop and  direct  an  expanded  consumer 
education  program  for  her  office 

David  Schoenfeld.  44  years  old.  six  feet  tall 
and  welKhIng  '2\b  pounds,  has  been  on  the 
Job  since  Jan  1  and  hopes  to  have  the  pro- 
gram well   under  way  within  a  few  months 

So  far,  he  has  spent  most  uf  his  time 
touring  the  country  and  making  sales  talks 
to  educators,  businessmen  and  other  com- 
munity and  state  leaders. 

•Basically."  he  explained  In  an  Interview, 
■  my  Job  Is  to  pr<imote  consumer  education  ' 

One  of  his  main  goals,  he  explained.  Is  to 
promote  the  establishment  <<t  consumer  edu- 
cation courses  "'from  kindergarten  through 
the  university  level. '■ 

crrra  favorable  rf-action 
Another,  with  equil  priority.  Is  for  schcxils 
and  other  community  organizations  to  pro- 


vide consumer  education  for  adults,  with 
special  emphasis  on  teaching  low-Income 
and  elderly  persons 

Tlie  reaction  to  his  sales  talks,  he  said. 
juts  t>ecn  •  li>0  ix-r  cent  f.ivorable  "  SuriirlslinT- 
ly.  he  added  he  has  sometimes  found  busi- 
nessmen to  be  more  Interested  than  educa- 
tors 

■The  intelligent,  ethical  businessman 
wants  an  educated  consumer."  he  remarked 

Mr  Schoenfeld's  official  title  Is  director 
for  consumer  education  of  the  Pre.sldent's 
committee  on  consumer  Interests  Miss  Pur- 
ness  Is  chairman  of  the  Cabinet -level  com- 
mittee, which  fun.-tlons  something  like  a 
board  of  directors  for  Federal  consumer  ac- 
tivities 

His  abbreviated  definition  of  con.sunicr 
education  is  "the  preparation  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  art  of  cvcryd.iy  Uvlne  .so  that 
he  acts  maximum  utilization  and  satisfaction 
from  his  Income  " 

MtTLTITUDE    OF    SITBJECTS 

This  covers  a  multitude  of  aubjcct.s  from 
buying  food.  dotlUng  and  other  necessities 
to  combating  fraud  .md  deceptlin  Budget- 
ing and  money  managing,  purchasing  and 
maintaining  :in  automobile,  renting  an 
apartment,  buying  a  hou.se  and  determining 
the  cost  and  value  or  shortcomings  of  con- 
sumer credit  are  among  the  many  other 
topics 

Mr  .Schoenfeld,  teacher  of  economics  and 
consumer  education  at  Lincoln  High  Scho<il. 
Yonkers,  NY.  for  the  list  ^Ix  years,  was  .i 
part-time  consultant  to  Ml.ss  Purness  and 
her  predecessor.  Mrs  E.sther  I'eters<m.  for 
three  ye;krs  Ijefore  taking  bis  present  full- 
time  job.  Miss  fairness  succeeded  Mrs. 
Petersen  last  May. 

At  Lincoln  High  School  In  1962.  Mr 
.Schoenteld  set  up  what  Mrs  I'cterson  and 
oUiers  have  described  as  a  model  iMnsumcr 
education  program  A  novel  aspect  (f  the 
now  thriving  program  Is  tJie  blending  if 
practical  con.sumer  matters  into  courses  in 
btaudard  subjects. 

For  example,  a  mathematics  chiss  may 
work  on  problems  of  credit.  Interest  rates 
ajid  banking  Or  .ai  Engli.sh  class  may  an- 
alyze the  meatiiiig  and  nuances  of  words 
used    in    commercial    advertisements. 

Aside  from  continuing  his  promotional 
travel.  Mr  Schoenfeld  pl.uis  to  establish  his 
office  as  "sort  of  a  clearing  house  "  for  In- 
furm.itlon  un  consumer  education. 

COMPILl-S    BIBLIOCRAPHT 

He  is  now  working  with  the  American  Li- 
brary .Association  en  a  comprehensive  bibli- 
ography of  Ixioks  and  other  teaching  ma- 
terials He  also  plans  to  esuibllsh  guidelines 
for  courses  and  curricula  in  schcx>ls  .and  uni- 
versities and   for   .tdult  education   programs. 

He  said  he  expected  to  cooperate  with 
labor  umons.  the  United  States  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation the  Office  .'f  Economic  Opportunity 
*nU  various  other  public  and  [irlvate  croups. 

Sales,  rentals  .iiid  exchanges  i<i  books  and 
other  teaching  materials  such  as  film  strips 
and  charts  arc  .some  "f  the  c<x){>?rative  ideas 
he  nas  In  mind., 

.\l  present,  his  staff  consists  of  a  program 
assist.int.  Mrs  Olluda  Brown,  at.d  a  secretary. 
Mrs  Helen  B  Johnson  He  h.is  the  author- 
ity to  hire  four  more  professional  ;iEsistants 
and   hopes  to  do  so  by  July  at   the   latest. 

Mr  Sc-hoenfeld  was  :i  inemtjer  of  the  intra- 
mural wrestling  team  at  Brooklyn  College, 
where  he  earned  i  Ixichelor  of  arts  degree  In 
economics  Friends  report  that  he  also  ex- 
cels in  archery,  swimming,  fishing  and 
bridge. 

He  ho'ds  a  master  of  business  administra- 
tion degree  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  has  done  further  post-gradu- 
ate work  at  Manhattan  College.  City  College 
of  New  York  and  New  York  University.  He 
was  b<jrn  in  New  York  City.  Is  married  and 
has  four  children. 
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Anti-Semitic  Actions  in  Poland 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN   THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed  over 
the  anti.semitic  statements  and  activities 
of  the  Communist  dictatorship  in  Poland. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  perfectly 
clear,  so  that  we  understand  that  anti- 
Semitism  is  a  tool  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment and  does  not  reflect  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Poland.  I  insert  into  the 
Record  the  statement  unanimou.sly 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  the  largest  Pol- 
ish fraternal  organization  in  which  It 
vigorously  condemns  the  anti-Semitic 
activities  of  the  Communist  dictatorship 
in  Poland.  The  president  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  Mr.  Aloysius  Mazew- 
ski,  emphasized  in  releasing  the  docu- 
ment that  the  "anti-Semitic  outbursts  in 
the  Communist  press  and  governing  cir- 
cles in  Poland  is  an  attempted  coverup 
for  ideological,  social,  and  economic 
bankruptcy  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
system." 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

STATEMENT     OF     THE     BOARD     (F    DIRECTORS     OF 

THE  Polish   N.aiijnai.  Alliance  Regarding 

ANTi-.SEMfic   ArrioNS  of  Commvnists  in 

Poland 

At  a  mctt.r.g  held  Friday.  April  19.  the 
Board  of  D. rectors  ot  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  adopted  the  following  statement  In 
appraisal  of  ant;-Setmllc  declarations  and 
actions  of  I  he  Communl.st  dictatorship  In 
Poland: 

1.  It  is  our  considered  opinion  th.st  the 
antl-Scmllic.  or  more  precisely,  "antl- 
Zlonist"  actions  of  the  Gomulka  regime 
ftems  fr^m  the  Communist  Party's  attempt 
to  coviT  up  tlie  b.inkruptcy  of  the  economic. 
Koclo-po'.itical,  and  cultural  sophistries  con- 
tained  in   the   Marxist-Leninist  system. 

It  also  is  the  result  of  the  communist  re- 
gime's subservience  to  the  Moscow  directive 
ordering  the  Warsaw  communist  regime  to 
give  unqualified  support  to  the  Arab  states 
in  the  Ne.Tr  E.ist  cnr-is.  contr.iry  to  the  pre- 
ponderant sympathy  of  the  Polish  people  for 
the  State  of  Israel.  To  Justify  the  political 
and  economic  support  extended  to  the  Arabs. 
the  communist  regime  of  Poland  felt  com- 
pelled  to   invent   an   anti-Semitic  issue. 

2.  These  communist  antl-Semltlc  out- 
bursts have  been  precipitated  last  March  by 
thousands  of  college  and  university  students 
who  demonstrated  for  freedom  of  speech.  The 
fact  that  these  dcmand.s  were  made  by  Polish 
youth  born,  r.ilsed  and  educated  under  the 
communist  system,  v.-as  a  telling  blow  against 
red  tyranny  and  contributed  to  the  growing 
uneasiness  .ind  f  rustr.itions  of  the  red  regime 
in  Warsaw. 

Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  current  antl-Semltlc 
action  m  Poland  should  be  reduced  in  reality 
to  anti-Semitism  within  the  Communist 
Party  which  represents  an  Infinitesimal  por- 
tion cf  Poland's  population  (In  a  nation  of 
32  million  people,  the  Communist  Party  has 
less  than  a  million  members,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  either  bureaucrats  without  any 
loyally,  seeking  advancement,  or  opportunist* 
of  a  lesser  breed,  I 

3.  We  call  to  the  attention  of  our  Ameri- 
can Journalists,  commentators,  and  histori- 
ans the  fact  that  referring  to  Poland  as  "the 
land  of  traditional  antl-SemltIsm"  In  their 
appraisal  of  current  events  In  Warsaw,  Is  un- 
fair and  unfounded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  the  Statute  uf  Wlslica  of  1347.  Po- 
land has  provided  a  haven  lor  Jews  persecut- 
ed and  tyrannized  In  other  European  coun- 
tries throughout  the  centuries. 

When  over  three  million  Jews  in  pre-war 
Poland  enjoyed  complete  protection  ct  law. 
tolerance,  full  freedom  of  hls-her  (ducation 
and  o;i[>ortunitn'=.  .icrtfs  to  pn  iessioiial  po- 
sitions and  compur.itivcly  hifh  pn  sperity, 
the  allusions  to  "tr.ulitional  anu-.^emiti.  lu  la 
Poland"  sound  holKiw  and  attest  to  anti- 
Polish   prejudii'cs  it   i.u.-mfvrin.ition 

Approximately  100,000  Jcv.s  were  saved  by 
the  Poles  during  the  Oerman  reuin  of  terrcr 
.Ti-,d  genocide  in  Poland,  when  giving  aid  ;ind 
comfort  to  the  Jew?  meant  summary  execu- 
tions. 

Eloquent  symbol  oi  P.les'  .iid  and  cuin- 
pa-Stilon  toward  liie.r  Jewish  iomi),iiriias.  is 
presrnt-ed  todny  .n  Jt-rus.ilem  by  trees 
p'.anted  :ilong  Ihe  .X-.tniie  i.f  the  RiiThteous, 
Each  tree  is  pcrm.inemly  lu.irked  with  a 
plaque  be.irlng  the  name  lif  the  lerson  wl:o 
in  the  years  of  the  Jewish  tr.igedy  extended 
a  helping  hand  to  llie  Jews  Licin;-  auniiiil.i- 
tlon;  each  rescuer's  nationaUiy  is  memori.il- 
ized  on  these  plaques,  and  the  most  frequent 
word  that  appe.irs  on  ihcm  is    Pruand  ' 

Could  these  act,s  of  brotherly  love  and  com- 
passion on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  and  of 
recognition  and  .ippreciatiin  on  the  part  of 
Israel,  be  construed  as  'traditional  anti- 
Semitism"  in  Inland? 

4.  Tlie  anti-Seniiu~m  r.impaiit  within  ihe 
ruling  Communist  P.:rty  ni  P.  lan-l  doe-=-  ii'.t 
reflect  the  tolerance  and  Jiistoricil  ties  th.it 
bind  the  Poles  and  the  Jews  in  the  lx)nd  of 
mutual  respect  and  underst.indini;.  It  speaks, 
rather,  of  the  power  stnmgle  amon;'  the  com- 
munists and  their  sympathizers  and  gives 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  idoolou'ical  and 
economic  failure  of  Coinmunl.--m  :ind  its  blind 
intolerance  of  civil  Irecdom  ;.nd  democrjtic 
processes. 

We  take  note,  that  his  st.itemenl  :s  being 
issued  on  the  very  day  when  the  whole  civi- 
lized world  pays  homage  to  some  five  million 
Jews  exterminated  during  World  War  II  by 
Nazi  Germany. 

Paying  nomage  to  the  Jews  martyred  by 
the  Nazis  we  also  salute  tens  of  thousands  of 
Poles  who  disresarded  their  personal  safety 
In  coming  to  the  as.slst,ince  of  ihelr  brethren, 
and  minions  of  Poles  who  died  in  German 
concentration  c.imps  and  the  battles  lor 
freedom  and  dlgnr..y  of  man. 

ALOY.SITS    A     MaZKW-KI, 

Pratdcnt  P  \  A 
Adolf  K    rArin-cKi, 

National  Secretary  P  .V  4. 
Walter  L    Dworakowski. 
Censor  for  Supervisory  Cotincil  P  .V  .4 


Rubber  Capital  of  the  World 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  AliTRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Akron  has 
justifiably  been  called  the  rubber  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  The  founders  of  the 
rubber  industrj-  chose  well,  for  here  they 
found  not  only  the  physical  advantages 
but  the  skilled  manpower  that  has  main- 
tained the  leadership  that  has  retained 
for  Akron  the  supremacy  in  this  impor- 
tant industrial  field. 

This  great  industry  has  brought  the 
Akron  community  other  advantages  be- 
sides financial  rewards.  The  top  of  the 
crop  of  industry-minded  young  men  were 
attracted  to  this  burgeoning  industry. 

The  rubber  industry  has  been  ever 
mindful  of  the  future  and  trained  these 
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yuiing  men  so  that  one  day  th^y  could 
L.ssume  the  executive  leader.'^hip  of  these 
great  companies  The  far-seeing  founders 
of  these  manufacturing  orf;anizat!nns 
had  a  f^Tcat  love  lor  the  Akron  cfintnu- 
nity  and  instilled  these  .same  feelings  m 
their  young  i  xecutivcs. 

Today  those  former  young  executives 
are  the  leaders  of  these  companies  and 
join  with  all  of  us  in  promoting  tlie  wel- 
fare of  the  Akron  community. 

The  iiresrnt  chairman  of  tlie  board 
and  cliicf  executive  officer  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co  .  J.  Ward  Keener,  is  a  fine 
example  of  this  fjrcat  policy.  He  started 
with  this  rreat  company  over  30  years 
apo  us  research  analyst  and  ijropressfd 
tiirouch  the  years  until  he  itached  his 
lirts'-nt  position. 

Mr.  Keener,  nationally  recognized  as 
one  of  America's  greatest  industrialists, 
has  devoted  a  preat  share  of  his  time  to 
poverr.mcntal  and  civic  affairs.  Today  he 
is  a  member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 
and  also  .serves  as  a  member  of  the  Bal- 
ancc-of-Payments  Advi.sory  Committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  also 
has  recently  been  aijpointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Cleveland. 

J.  Ward  Keener  serves  our  Akron  com- 
munity well.  He  has  joined  with  his  fel- 
low Akron  industrialists  in  working  to 
make  Akron  an  ever  better  community. 
We  are  jjarticularly  indebted  to  him  for 
the  financial  a.s.sistance  that  he  has  given 
to  the  404-acre  Opportunity  Park  Even- 
tually this  freat  i)rojecl  will  be  worth 
over  S200  million  and  will  i^ive  emiiloy- 
ment  to  over  15,000  peoiile. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  indeed  prate- 
ful  to  J.  Ward  Keener  for  the  many 
bcnefi'i,s  that  he  lias  brought  us. 

Just  this  month.  Nation's  Busine.ss,  the 
country's  oldest  and  larpest  business 
magazine,  issued  a  special  edition  en- 
titled "200  'Vears  of  Business  Leadership." 
In  this  edition,  they  had  asked  Mr. 
Keener  to  prepare  a  story  on  the  future 
of  the  rubber  industry.  I  am  certain  that 
Mr.  Keener's  views  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  The  Nation's  Business  ar- 
ticle follows : 

PtrrtTRF  of  iNnrsTRiFS— Rttbbfr 

(By    J     Ward    Keener,    chairman     the 

B.  t\  Goodrich  Co  I 

'Ceiling  vinllmiled — visibility  fair"  Is  an 
apt  way  to  describe  the  opportunities  for 
continviing  growth  in  the  rubber,  plastics  and 
chemical  nidusines. 

Because  these  mat.cri;ils  .ind  the  products 
made  from  them  :.re  basic  to  many  of  our 
lo.'iding  industries- automotive,  transporta- 
tion, construction,  appUances-thelr  success 
IS  closely  linked  to  the  proi'ress  of  our  na- 
tion's tronomy. 

The  major  markets  we  serve  and  the  In- 
dustries of  which  we  serve  and  the  industries 
of  which  ve  ure  a  part  have  been  (.'rowiiig 
about  50  per  cent  faster  than  the  tJnlled 
-StTtes  t'.tal  domestic  activity,  and  we  believe 
this  relative  rate  of  growth  will  be  m.iln- 
talned  through  the  foreseeable  future 

We  r:re  optimistic  about  the  long-term 
outlook  for  the  nation's  economic  growth, 
with  gross  national  product  reaching  SI  tril- 
lion in  the  next  few  years  and  about  Jl  3 
trillion  in  1975. 

The  demand  for  rubber  will  continue  to 
increase.  In  the  United  StatJ>s,  even  as  our 
population  grows,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  rubber  will  rise    Ten  years  ago.  our 
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a     (tn-)up     known     Jokingly     aa     McCarthy'* 

MariudTs  but  more  f  )rnna;;y  »«  'he  D«tno- 
craUc  Study  Group  The  (froup  remains 
active  tixlay  on  behalf  of  liberal  causes 

»eC*«THY    AS    SENATOR 

In  1958.  McCarthy  moved  to  the  U  S  Sen- 
ate arter  cHallenxln?  iincl  upsettlnt?  Repiib- 
llciin  US  Sen  Edward  Thye  In  the  ten 
years  «lnce,  Thk  Machinist  has  listed  50  key 
Senate   V  iten 

McCarlhy  voted  Right"  from  lubors  vlew- 
p..ln'.  n  41  cf  these  votes  and  -Wrfmn' 
twice  He  was  absent  for  seven  nf  the  key 
VI  'ien 

One  "f  McCarthy's  prlnclpul  cimpalgna  in 
the  Senate  naa  been  t-)  update  the  fedeffal- 
Biate  unemployment  Insurance  system  Ht» 
bill.s  have  snuijht  U)  raise  both  tl»e  .unouiit 
and  the  duration  or  benefits  to  extend  cover- 
a(?e  lo  millions  now  excluded  and  to  set 
new  federal  standards  His  latest  proposiil. 
Intn-duced  last  fall.  ftl.vi  would  end  the 
arbitrary  denial  of  unemployment  conipen^a- 
llon  Ui  employees  involved  In  labor-manage- 
ment disputes 

McC",iJ-thy  ha-s  been  a  leader  over  the  years 
In  etTorts  tv  repeal  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  auction  that  enc<. urates 
Btrttes  ui  pmhlbit  the  union  3h'>p  and  maKe 
the  open  shop  compulsory 

Speaking  on  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
H6fi  debate  McCarthy  strongly  defended 
the  union  sh':ip 

If  both  sides  agree  th»t  a  union  shop  Is 
beneficial  to  the  operations  of  the  business 
and  that  It  Is  helpfal  In  solvlni?  disputes 
and  securlne  a  better  relationship  why 
should  state  law  be  [.ermitted  to  intrude  and 
tell  both  management  and  labor  The  law 
forbids  you  to  bargain  and  reach  agreement 
on  this  point ■'■■ 

McCarthy  spoke  eloquentlv.  asking  repeal 
of  SecUon  Ubi  "in  the  Interest  of  better 
labor-management  relations  in  the  lnt«rest 
of  consistency  of  law  and  primarily  in  the 
Interest  of  fairness"  But  the  repeal  oam- 
paun  like  others  befTe  It.  died,  the  victim 
of  a  Senate  flllbuster 

McCarthy  h.is  !i>n«  been  f.imous.  not  only 
for  his  eloquence,  but  also  for  his  wit.  In 
1960,  when  his  Presidential  ambitions  first 
came  to  the  surface,  he  -nuched  himself  as  a 
likely  Presidential  prospect  because  "I  m 
twice  as  libera;  .is  Humphrey  twice  as  bright 
as  Svmlngton  and  twice  as  Catholic  as  Ken- 
nedy ■ 

Nowadays,  on  the  Presidential  stump.  Mc- 
Carthy uses  wit  more  sparingly 

■  It  Is  a  lot  eiusler  to  be  funny  when  the 
opposition  Is  In  power,  "  he  told  a  reporter 
recently.  'Also  the  times  are  dirferent  and 
the  Issues  ore  changed  Vietnam  is  such  a 
somber  subject  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  committee  ftJ.s<i  decided  that 
hearings  would  be  held  on  H  R  16064,  a 
bill  to  amnend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  with  respect  to  the  sc<)pe  of  the 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  OCQce, 
on  May  6  and  7 

Mr  Speaker,  this  statement  should 
se-ve  as  formal  notice  to  anvone  wishing 
to  testify  on  this  legislation  to  plea->>e 
contact  in  writing  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  If  they 
desire  Uj  be  heard  on  the  above  subiects. 
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Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency 
Hearing   Schedule  { 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKN TATIVES 

Wfdnesday.  April  24.  196S 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  met 
today  in  executive  session  and  decided  to 
hold  hearings  on  various  bills  now  pend- 
ing.' before  the  committee. 

It  wa-s  decided,  in  anticipation  of  legis- 
lation forthcoming  on  the  International 
Monetary  F\ind's  special  drawing  lUhts 
proposal,  that  hearings  would  be  held  on 
this  legislation  begmnint;  May  1  through 
May  3  if  necessary- 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  The  Coniumer'i 
President 

HON.  JAMES  J    HOWARD 

iir     NKW     JrR.-^F.Y 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRIvSENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24  1968 
Mr  HO'vVARD  Mr  .Speaker  an  article. 
in  the  .April  1.5  edition  of  the  N-nv  York 
Times  describes  the  work  that  Mr  Da.  id 
Schoenfeld  is  doing  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  consumer  education  courses 
throughout  the  country  from  kindergar- 
ten through  the  univer.sity  level.  Mr, 
Schoenfeld's  official  title  is  Director  for 
Consumer  Education  of  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests.  Mi.ss 
Betty  Fumess  Is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Without  buildinK  up  a  big  bu- 
reaucratic >tatT  .Mr  Schoentekl  ha.s  been 
traveling  around  the  country  persuadintc 
and  convincing  schoiils  and  other  ori,'a- 
nizations  that  consiuner  education  is  a 
vital  part  of  preparing  people  to  deal 
with  the  mf>dem  world  T^iis  one  little 
activity  Is  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  working  with  the  Con- 
gress, has  done  more  for  the  consumer 
than  any  President  in  history.  The  con- 
sumer in  .\merica  is  in  for  a  new  day  in 
the  years  ahead  The  89th  and  the  90th 
Congresses  can  take  a  tx)w  for  this,  and 
so  can  President  Johns<in  In  order  that 
all  Members  may  read  of  this  interest- 
ing; new  approach  to  consumer  problems, 
I  Insert  the  article  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  .\pr  15.  1968) 
C  S  Awr,  TEAcHrs  CiNstmer  Lore  —  He 
Helps  Miss  Fvrness  To  Promote  EofCATjoN 
(By  John   D    Morris) 

Washington,  .^prll  14  Betty  Purness, 
President  Johnsons  special  asslstiint  for 
consumer  alTalrs.  Is  relying  largely  on  a 
brawny,  brainy  former  coUeue  wrestler  to  de- 
velop and  direct  an  expanded  consumer 
education  program  for  her  otJlce 

Oavld  Schoenfeld.  44  years  old.  six  feet  tall 
and  weighing  21;>  pounds,  has  been  on  the 
Job  since  Jan  1  and  hopes  to  have  the  pro- 
gram well   under  way  within  a  few  months 

So  far  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time 
touring  the  country  and  making  sales  talks 
to  educators,  businessmen  and  other  com- 
munity and  state  leaders. 

■Basically."  he  explained  In  an  Interview, 
"my  Job  Is  to  promote  consumer  education  ' 

One  of  his  main  goals,  he  explained.  Is  to 
promote  the  establl-ihrnent  of  consumer  edu- 
cation courses  "from  kindergarten  through 
the  university  level." 

crrta  favorable  reaction 

.\nother.  with  equal  priority,  is  for  schools 
and  other  oonimunity  organizations  to  pro- 


vide consumer  education  for  adults,  with 
special  emphasis  on  teaching  low-Income 
and  elderly  [>ersons 

Tlie  reaction  to  his  sales  talks,  he  said, 
hiLR  been  ■  1(M1  ix-r  ./ent  f,ivorable  '  Suriirl'ln.r- 
ly  he  added  he  has  s<imetlmes  found  busl- 
ne.'^^^n(■n  to  be  more  Interested  than  educa- 
tor? 

Ihe      intelligent,      ethical      businessman 
wants  .m  educated  consumer  "  he  remarked. 

Mr  .Schoenlelds  official  title  Is  director 
for  consumer  education  of  the  Presidents 
committee  on  consumer  Interest."!  Ml.ss  Fur- 
ness  Is  chairman  of  the  Cabinet-level  com- 
mittee, which  functions  something  like  a 
board  of  directors  for  Federal  consumer  .ac- 
tivities 

HIS  abbreviated  definition  of  con.-^umcr 
eiUuatlon  iR  "the  preparation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual fiir  the  art  of  everyday  living  .so  that 
he  .;eis  m.iximum  utilization  and  satisfaction 
from  his  Income  " 

MULTrrUDE    OF    StJBJECTS 

This  covers  a  multitude  of  iubjects  from 
buying  food,  clothing  and  other  neces.sllles 
to  combating  fraud  .ihd  deceptUm  Budget- 
ing lUid  money  managing,  purchasing  and 
mamUiinlng  an  auUimoblle,  renting  an 
apartment,  buying  a  house  .md  determining 
Uie  cost  and  value  or  shortcomings  of  con- 
sumer credit  iire  among  the  many  other 
topics 

Mr  Schoenfeld,  teacher  of  economics  and 
consumer  education  at  Lincoln  High  School. 
Yonkers.  NY.  for  the  last  six  years,  was  .i 
part-time  consuU.viit  lo  Ml-ss  Fumess  and 
her  predecessor,  Mrs  E.sther  Peterson,  for 
tliree  yeiirs  belore  taking  his  present  full- 
time  Job.  Miss  Purness  succeeded  Mrs. 
Peterson  last  May. 

.\t  Uncoln  High  .School  In  1962,  Mr. 
Schoenfeld  set  up  what  Mrs  Peterson  and 
others  have  described  as  .i  model  omsumer 
education  program  .^  novel  iispect  of  the 
now  thriving  program  is  tJie  blending  of 
practical  consumer  matters  Into  courses  in 
standard  subjects. 

For  example,  a  mathematics  class  may 
work  on  problems  of  credit.  Interest  rates 
and  banking  Or  .ui  EnglLsli  class  may  an- 
•ilyze  the  meaning  and  nuances  of  words 
used    in    commercial    .ulvertlsements. 

.\side  from  continuing  his  promoUonal 
travel.  Mr  Schoenfeld  phuis  to  esUablish  his 
<ifflce  as  "sort  of  a  clearing  house  '  for  In- 
formation on  consiuner  education. 

COMf'ILtS    BIBLIOCRAPHT 

He  IS  now  w<irklng  with  tiie  .\merlcan  Li- 
brary .-Association  on  a  comprehensive  bibli- 
ography of  books  :aid  other  teaciilng  ma- 
terials. He  also  plans  to  esUibllsh  guidelines 
for  courses  and  curricula  in  schools  .and  uni- 
versities and  for   adult  education   programs. 

He  said  he  expected  to  cooperate  with 
labor  unions,  the  United  States  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
*nd  various  other  public  and  private  groups 

Sales,  renuUs  and  exchanges  of  bo<jks  and 
other  teaching  materials  such  as  film  strips 
and  charts  are  some  of  the  cooperative  Ideas 
he  niis  In  mind., 

.\t  present,  his  staff  consists  of  a  program 
ai^si.stant,  Mrs  OUnda  Brown,  and  a  .secretary. 
Mrs  Helen  B.  Johnson  He  has  the  author- 
ity to  hire  four  more  professional  assistants 
laid  hopes  to  do  so  by  July  at   the  latest. 

Mr  .Schoenfeld  was  .i  niemlier  of  the  intra- 
mural wrestling  team  at  Brooklyn  College. 
where  he  earned  a  Ixichelor  ot  arts  degree  in 
economics  Friends  report  that  he  also  ex- 
cels In  archery,  swimming,  fishing  and 
bridge 

He  ho'ds  a  master  of  business  administra- 
tion degree  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  has  done  Turther  post-gradu- 
ate work  at  Manhattan  College.  City  College 
of  New  York  and  New  York  University,  He 
was  born  In  New  York  City.  Is  married  and 
has  four  children. 
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Anti-Semitic  Actions  in  Poland 


HON.  EDWARD  J:  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdiirsdav.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed  over 
the  anti.semitic  statements  and  activities 
of  the  Communist  dictatorship  in  Poland. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  perfectly 
clear,  ."^o  that  we  understand  that  anti- 
Scmitlsm  is  a  tool  of  the  Communist  kov- 
eriiment  and  does  not  reflect  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Poland,  I  insert  into  the 
Record  the  statement  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  the  largest  Pol- 
ish fraternal  orpanizatlon  in  which  it 
vigorously  condemns  the  anti-Semitic 
activities  of  the  Communist  dictatorship 
in  Poland.  The  president  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance.  Mr.  Aloysius  Mazew- 
ski.  empliasizcd  in  releasing  the  docu- 
ment that  the  "anti-Semitic  outbursts  in 
the  Communist  press  and  governing  cir- 
cles in  Poland  is  an  attempted  coverup 
for  ideological,  .'-ocial,  and  economic 
bankruptcy  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
system." 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 
Statement   of   the   Hoard   of   Directors    of 

THE  Polish   Nauo.m.^l  .Alliance  Regarding 

Anti-.Si.mi!IC   A(  tio.ns  of  Communists  in 

Poland 

At  a  meet.ng  held  Friday.  April  19,  the 
Board  of  D. rectors  of  the  Polish  National 
Alhance  .adopted  the  following  statement  In 
appraisal  of  anti-Semitlc  declarations  and 
actions  of  tiie  Communist  dictatorship  In 
Poland: 

1.  It  IS  our  ctiusidered  opinion  that  the 
antl-Semlllc,  or  mjre  precisely,  "antl- 
Zionlst "  actions  of  the  Gomulka  regime 
Mcms  from  the  Communist  Party's  attempt 
to  CO',  c-r  up  the  bankruptcy  of  the  economic, 
socio-political,  and  cultural  sophistries  con- 
tained  In   the  Marxist-Leninist  system. 

It  also  Is  the  result  of  the  communist  re- 
gime's subservience  to  the  Moscow  directive 
ordering  the  Warsaw  communist  regime  to 
give  unqualified  support  to  the  Arab  states 
In  the  Near  E.ist  rrisis,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
ponderant sympathy  of  the  Polish  people  for 
the  Stale  <'f  Israel.  To  Justify  the  political 
and  econotr.lc  support  extended  to  the  Arabs, 
the  communist  regime  of  Poland  felt  com- 
pelled to  :nvent  an  anti-Semitic  issue. 

2.  These  communist  anti-Semitic  out- 
bursts have  been  precipitated  last  March  by 
thousands  of  college  and  university  students 
who  demonstrated  for  freedom  of  speech.  The 
fact  that  these  demands  v.-ere  made  by  Polish 
youth  born,  r.'.ised  and  educated  under  the 
commtmlst  system,  was  a  telling  blow  against 
red  tyranny  and  contributed  to  the  growing 
uneasiness  and  frustrations  of  the  red  regime 
In  Warsaw, 

Thus.  In  a  sense,  the  current  antl-Semltlc 
action  m  Poland  should  be  reduced  In  reality 
to  antl-Semltlsm  within  the  Communist 
Party  which  represents  an  infinitesimal  por- 
tion of  Poland's  population.  (In  a  nation  of 
32  million  people,  the  Communist  Party  has 
less  than  a  million  members,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  either  bureaucrats  without  any 
loyalty,  seeking  advancement,  or  opportunists 
of  a  lesser  breed  ) 

3.  We  call  to  the  attention  of  our  Ameri- 
can Journalists,  commentators,  and  histori- 
ans the  fact  that  referring  to  Poland  as  "the 
land  of  traditional  antl-Semltlsm"  In  their 
appraisal  of  current  events  In  Warsaw,  Is  un- 
fair and  unfounded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  the  Statute  of  Wisllca  of  1347.  Po- 
land has  provided  a  haven  lor  Jews  persecut- 
ed and  tyrannized  In  oUier  European  coun- 
tries throughout  the  centuries. 

When  over  three  million  Jews  in  pre-war 
Poland  enjoyed  complete  protection  of  law, 
tolerance,  full  freedom  of  hlf'her  education 
and  opiX)rlunltles.  .ictcis  to  inc  fessional  [jo- 
sitlons  and  compar.itivcly  hi^'h  prosperity, 
the  allusions  lo  "ir.iditional  anli-.-scmiti,-in  m 
Poland"  sound  hollow  .iiid  attest  to  aiitl- 
Polisli  jirejudiccs  or   i.ui.uitirni.iiion. 

Approximately  100.000  Jev.s  were  saved  by 
the  Poles  during  the  German  rcign  of  terror 
and  genocide  in  Poland,  when  glviiig  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Jev.'?  intanl  summary  execu- 
tions. 

Eloquent  symbol  of  Poles'  aid  and  com- 
passion toward  Ihe.r  Jewish  i-onip.itrlols,  is 
present-ed  today  in  Jeru.salem  by  trees 
planted  along  Ihe  .\\cnue  ul  tlie  Rurhteous. 
Ea^h  tree  Is  ijerm.incntly  marked  with  a 
plaque  be.u-lng  'the  name  of  the  i  erson  who 
In  the  ye.ars  of  the  Jewish  tr.igedy  extended 
a  helping  hand  lo  the  Jews  l.icin::,  annihila- 
tion; each  rescuer's  national. ly  is  memorial- 
ized on  these  plaques,  and  the  mo.st  Ireq'ucnt 
word  that  appenrs  on  them  i.s  'Poland  ' 

Could  these  acts  of  brotherly  love  and  com- 
passion on  the  jjart  of  the  Poles,  and  of 
recognition  and  .ippreclatkn  on  the  part  of 
Israel,  be  construed  as  ' 'radltional  antl- 
Semltlsm"  in  Poland? 

4.  Tlie  antl-Semltiim  r.impant  wiihm  the 
ruling  Communist  P.irty  in  P.^lan-l  doe,-:  not 
reflect  the  tolerance  and  hlstorlc.il  ties  th.it 
bind  the  Poles  and  the  Jews  in  the  txjnd  of 
mutual  respect  and  underst..ndlii2.  It  speaks. 
rather,  of  the  power  slrucgle  .imoUK  the  com- 
munists and  their  sympatliizers  and  gives 
eloquent  testimony  to  ilie  Ideological  and 
economic  failure  of  Communism  .:nd  its  blind 
Intolerance  of  civil  ireedom  .ind  democratic 
processes. 

We  take  note,  that  his  statement  is  being 
issued  on  the  very  day  when  the  whole  civi- 
lized world  pays  homage  to  some  live  million 
Jews  exterminated  d'uring  World  W.a-  II  by 
Nazi  Gsrmany. 

Paying  nom.age  to  the  Jews  m.irlyred  by 
the  Nazis  we  also  salute  tens  of  thousands  of 
Poles  who  disregarded  their  personal  palety 
In  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  hrelhren, 
and  millions  of  Poles  who  died  in  German 
concentration  camps  and  ihe  battles  lor 
freedom  and  dignity  of  man. 

ALOYSirs    A.    MAZIWhKI. 

President  P  .V  .1 
Adolp  K    P.^ciutki, 

National  Secretary  P  N..A. 
Walter  L.  Dwoh.^kowski, 
Censor  for  Supervisory  Council  P  N  A. 


Rubber  Capital  of  the  World 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Akron  has 
justifiably  been  called  the  rubber  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  The  founders  of  the 
rubber  industry  chose  well,  for  here  they 
found  not  only  the  physical  advantages 
but  the  skilled  manpower  that  has  main- 
tained the  leadership  that  has  retained 
for  Akron  the  .'supremacy  in  this  impor- 
tant industrial  field. 

This  great  indusliy  has  brought  the 
Akron  community  other  advantages  be- 
side.s  financial  rewards.  The  top  of  the 
crop  of  industry-minded  young  men  were 
attracted  to  this  burgeoning  industry. 

The  rubber  industry  has  been  ever 
mindful  of  the  future  and  trained  these 
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young  men  so  that  one  day  th;y  could 
L.ssume  the  executive  leadership  of  these 
great  companies.  The  far-seeing  founders 
of  these  manulacturing  orpanizatinns 
had  a  threat  love  for  the  Akron  ccimmu- 
nity  and  instilled  these  same  feelin.cs  in 
their  .\  ouns  executives. 

Today  those  former  young  executives 
are  the  leaders  of  lhe.se  companies  and 
join  with  all  of  us  in  iiroinoting  the  wel- 
laic  ot  the  .'Vkron  community. 

The  ine.sent  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  B.  P. 
Goodrich  Co..  J.  Ward  Keener,  is  a  fine 
ixamplc  of  this  j^rcat  policy.  He  .started 
with  this  preat  company  over  '30  years 
iiRO  as  research  analyst  and  progressed 
through  the  years  until  he  reached  liis 
jirc-Sfnt  iiosition. 

Mr.  Keener,  nationally  recopnized  as 
one  of  America's  greatest  industrialists, 
has  devoted  a  preat  share  of  his  time  to 
Kovernmcntal  and  civic  affairs.  Today  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Presidenf.s  Advi.snry 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 
and  al.so  .serves  as  a  member  of  the  Bal- 
ance-of-Payments  AdvisoiT  Committee 
to  the  SecrctaiT  of  Commerce.  He  also 
has  recently  been  ap))ointcd  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Cleveland. 

J.  Ward  Keener  ser\es  our  Akron  com- 
munity well.  He  has  joined  with  his  fel- 
low Akron  indu.strialists  in  working  to 
make  Akron  an  ever  better  community. 
We  are  particularly  indebted  to  him  for 
the  financial  a.ssistance  that  he  lias  given 
to  the  404-acre  Opportunity  Park.  Even- 
tually this  great  project  will  be  worth 
over  S200  million  and  will  give  employ- 
ment to  over  15.000  peojile. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  indeed  grate- 
ful lo  J.  Ward  Keener  for  the  many 
benefits  that  he  has  brought  us. 

Just  this  month.  Nation's  Busine.ss.  the 
country's  oldest  and  largest  business 
magazine,  issued  a  special  edition  en- 
titled "200  Years  of  Business  Leadership." 
In  this  edition,  they  had  asked  Mr. 
Keener  to  prepare  a  story  on,  the  future 
of  the  rubber  industry.  I  am  certain  that 
Mr.  Keener's  views  will  be  of  interest  to 
ray  colleagues.  The  Nation's  Business  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Future  of  Industries — Rubber 

(By    J.    Ward    Keener,    chairman,    tlie 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.) 

■Celling    unlimited— -.Isibility    fair"    Is    an 

apt    way    to   describe    the    opportunities   for 

continuing  prowth  in  the  rubber,  plastics  and 

chemical  industries. 

Because  these  materials  .ind  the  products 
made  from  them  :.re  basic  to  many  of  our 
leading  industries— automotive,  transporta- 
tion, construction,  appliances' — their  success 
is  closely  linked  to  the  pro<.'ress  of  our  na- 
tion's cccnomy. 

The  major  markets  we  serve  and  the  In- 
dustries of  which  we  serve  and  the  industries 
of  which  v,e  arc  a  p.art  have  been  (.-rowiiig 
about  50  per  cent  faster  than  the  United 
Str-.tcs  total  domestic  activity,  and  v.-e  liclieve 
this  relative  rate  of  prowth  will  be  m:iin- 
tamed  through  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  r.re  f>ptlmlstlc  about  the  long-term 
outlook  for  the  nation's  economic  growth, 
with  gross  national  product  reaching  5-1  tril- 
lion m  the  next  few  years  and  about  SI, 3 
trillion  in  1975. 

The  demand  for  rubber  will  continue  to 
increase.  In  the  United  States,  even  i-s  our 
population  grows,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  rubber  will  rise.  Ten  years  ago,  our 
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na'.i.m  con»um»Kl  neH.r'v  21  pounds  of  rubDer 
f.r  e«rh  man  w  nuin  md  child  Today  She 
rate  is  over  J.!  p'  'irul.s  In  UTS  we  cxpf".  '.t 
to  be  b<^tween  Jrt  md  J7  ;x  in  H  p»'r  p'Ticn 
T^n  TTMins  -hi-,  Vi'.rt!  new  rubber  .-jjii- 
^  iir.:j- '.  't'.  *.  •■  r-is^!-  m  aboiit  2  4  million 
n  Ijriri  ••■  io<.ut  J  1  million  m  1975 
r>.  It  ftl  per  cent  'Arlll  be  synthetic 
nipared    with   about    76  5    per   c«nt 


■lU 


r  1  :kx^  : 
•-.  •<  1 .1  y 

P;.iBtir»  and  chemicals  will  grow  at  an  even 
fus'T  Ti'f  Our  current  forecasts  indicate  the 
'ne  ■!  .;iiyl  plastic  materials  increasing  at 
ri  rate  of  10  to  12  per  cent  a  year  nearly 
(tmbllng  the  1967  production  of  more  than 
two  billion  pounds  by  1975 

rhe  horizon  is  clouded,  however,  by  serious 
problems  which  must  be  met  and  maivii?"-; 
over  the  next  few  year 

The  specter  of  a  huge  federal  budget  gr.ju- 
1-  ■{  out  of  irresponsible  fiscal  policies  casts  a 
.sriadow  over  the  entire  business  and  eco- 
norni.-  scene 

II  we  are  successfully  to  meet  the  balance 
of  payments  problem,  we  must  slice  through 
tMf  fog  of  government-lmp<«ed  .stop-gap  re- 
s-.rtotlons.  encourage  direct  Investmfnt 
at)road  and  q\irb  the  government's  appetite 
for  i[)«ndlng  4broad 

Hisinessmen  are  confnjnted  with  labor 
uiiio'i  unrest,  rapidly  rising  labor  costs  tax 
increase*,  high  Interest  rates  and  presavixes 
on  pnitlt  margins 

Consumers  are  facing  further  Increases,  in 
ti.e  cost  '>(  living,  higher  'axes  of  all  klOds 
and  another  rise  m  their  payments  on  social 
s»^-urlty 

Possible  strikes  in  major  industries  devel- 
opments in  the  Viet  Nam  War  and  the  ulti- 
mate size  of  the  1968  federal  dettcll  will  play 
major  roles  in  shaping  the  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic activity  m  the  months  to  come 

But  the  long-term  outlook  continues  to.be 
up   wi'h  the  celling  unlimited  I 
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Mr  OTTINCIKR  Mr 
recetuiy  apfx-artnl  ir; 
Post  'Ahicli  mdirai'il  ' 
airlii'.es  are  cun.>;dfn.:u 
pand  NatKjnal  Airpoi* 
main  P^nway  iiico  tlif 
The  purpose  of  ih\s  expansion,  .u-cordlnt; 
to  the  article,  is  to  allow  the  .iir;x)rt  to 
accommodate  th.e  ma.s.sive  jumbojet.s  and 
airbLL-es  now   \:\   the  de'.  elopment  stat'e 

The  Federu;  .A'.iation  ,\dnunLsti-ation. 
wh.ich  must  approve  >uch  plans,  has  be^n 
opposed  to  -uc".  pla;;.-;  in  the  past  I  ap- 
pnjve  their  judt;men'  m  'his  respect,  and 
have  wntten  to  ur'.-e  \h^:  'h.ey  t-onsider 
this  proposal  m  Che  iiyhi  of  thr.se 
remarks 

I  -or  vine  ha'. e  senous  reservations 
acK'ut  --uch  a  pnuxjsal  Anyone  who  lives 
m  the  metro[KjlUan  area  ;s  already  pain- 
luUy  a-Aare  -jf  the  problems  created  by 
the  ex..>tence  -A  jets  at  National  Ainxirt 
today  The  nol.^e  problem  is  substantial 
anil  ..)b".  loo.-- ,  ti'.e  air  jKillution  caused  by 
jets  landi!'.^  and  leaving*  is  visible  and 
siiieXable.  and  the  -Aater  :n  the  Potomac 
is  c.mtaminated  by  the  same  source. 
What  'Aould  be  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed runway  expansion  and  :ncreai.t>d 
jet  operations  we  can  only  imatjine  And 
this  IS  the  source  of  my  problem  with 
these  ;)lan,-. — we  ha'.e  I'l  '.».av    oi   knaw- 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

in.;  'A-hat  the  total  effect  of  thus  profxisal 
would  be  I  am  prepared  to  'Ue  I'enerous 
(^dds  U)  anyone  'Aho  'Aants  t<i  b«n  that 
-eriDUs  (^m^lderation  hits  been  -,'Uen  to 
the  loni'-raru'c  .-ffecrs  if  Mirh  a  prot-ram 
U(>on  th.e  e.-o...L-'.  if  'he  ;ei'..>n  animal, 
pl.tnt   and  numan 

The  r.iiiK'estl.T.  at  Nathe.al  .Airixtrt  is 
aheadv  incredible  The  ainxirt  facilities 
are  pre--«".'.r  ;v  beliik'  expaiiiled  by  the  ,ilr- 
llne5.  .u;i1  'r.e  .■t^eet.^  -if  thi.s  expansion 
will  no  doubl  ultimatelv  ;e.-..ult  in  .greater 
use  of  the  terminal  .md  more  i-oiua'.stinn 
The  last  thlnK  that  is  needed  ;>  '.>  bet:ni 
to  brim;  in  two  to  four  'ime^  ,is  :n.iny 
pa.-.>»'nKPrs  jier  plane  as  .i:e  i.oa  .irnvm^ 
Fn:-  -he  airlines  this  ma\  1h>  'ood  busi- 
ness- for  the  con.sumer-;);u-->  :i cr  it  is 
not. 

I  am  not  lecomniendlrm  at  this  llinc 
that  National  be  clo.sed  to  jets  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  .mv  .Apen.lir  ure  of  tunds 
authorized  or  m.ule  '.\>i-\  '■i\  tt:e  Kedeial 
Government  on  Metiopoliiaii  WiushinK- 
ton  air  service  be  devoted  'o  the  develop- 
ment of  an  aderiuate  :apid  transit  sys- 
tem which  Will  permit  Uulles  to  operate 
at  somethiny  appwachim,'  'he  ra(>a(ity 
for  which  It  was  built  ratlwr  'luin  for 
increasing  tralHc  at  National  If  Dulhs 
were  aderiuatelv  .ivail.ible  the  need  for 
jet  O[)eratlon  at  National  aould  illmiii- 
ish.  perhaps  .■■.  ev.  ilisaijpt'ar  This,  :t 
s«'ems  "o  :iie  .s  'he  resiMiiisible  .iction  to 
take  -ot  to  create  .i  massive  cajjital 
m  ..-•mei.t  in  the  exp.uision  of  jet  facili- 
ties r  .National  which  will  make  it  that 
muc;.  ;.arder  to  justify  the  tran.sition  to 
Dulles  when  the  pro[)er  tune  arrives 

If  the  airlines  are  so  anxious  to  spend 
money  on  facilities  .Unch  'aiII  justify 
their  use  of  laitte;  .mti  ta.-ter  jets.  let 
them  siJend  the  :iioni  v  on  the  rapid 
transit  system — a  t.nilii'.  .vhieh  aiU  \ier- 
mit  them  to  continue  operations  without 
hazard  or  adverse  enviionmenial  impact 
upon  those  who  are  forced  to  live  m  the 
core  of  the  citv 

How  many  oth.er  cities  .ire  toiced  to 
•  ■luMre  jet  operations  aitiiin  „'  miles  of 
•:,ei;  business  centers  '  How  many  'rJier 
.;()'o-rriments  have  their  daily  oi>erallons 
interrupted  re-'Ularlv  l)v  the  scream  of 
.urcraft    risini;    .iver    th.ei:     heads'    Why 

US'' 

Tne  kind  ol  tep  that  the  ai:  lines  aie 
contemplatm.'  should  l3e  very  carefully 
considere<l  before  anythint;  further  is 
cl.  ne  I  .u)uld  be  the  last  ;>er.son  to  sf)eak 
out  .i^.iinst  '.mak'inatne  and  forceful 
actio:;  ■.)>■::.<  '.ir..  :.  :iui  I  do  feel  that  v^e 
shou.il  '■'■:  '  '..i.e  ..me  .dea  '.vhere  it  is 
that  we  A-.f  j.n'.wc 

The  Wa.shini,t^iii  Post  rained  .in  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  on  April  IH  .vhich 
IS  hitthly  relevant  and  co-ient  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha'.e  this  editfirial 
reprinted   at    this    point    m    the    Recorh 

There  beiiik;  no  objection  the  editorial 
■Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re( tird. 
as   foilov^s 

NlCllTMAKt       M      NMlONAl. 

An  airport  is  more  th.iii  Just  a  place  at 
■Ahlch  airplanes  can  land,  and  it  Is  long  past 
•ime  for  the  airline?  'o  ti.-i;in  to  ;irt  as  if 
rhey  recognize  -hl-s  Yi"  Mine  virlii.c  [jro- 
pos^d  in  a  recent  secret  ineetiiiK  that  Na- 
tional .Mrji'.rt  lie  rxpaiided  so  that  It  could 
.icconimodate  'he  next  generation  of  Jpts. 
ign.TUiK'    Ul    'he    .'ai  t.s   -1    airp.-rt    life   rxcept 


April 


ini'S 


.  orueiilen.e  Die  idea  is  so  out  of  keeping 
with  what  ovight  to  happen  to  National  that 
;f  the  otlier  .ilrliiie?  do  iiii!  .-quelfh  it 
promptly  the  Feder.il  Aviatl.  n  .^(Inil  t^.st  rii- 
■ ;.  Ill  must 

The   thought  of   the  49n-pa-senger   Jiimbo- 
jets  and  the  'JSO-p.issenger  .orbuses  lumber- 
ing over   residential    areas,    plopping   onto    .i 
ledge  of  ci.ncretp  built  out  into  the  Potom.i 
River,  and  disgorging   hordes  of   pe<iple   into 
.m  already  overcrowded  .iren  can   best   be  de- 
.scribed   as  a   nigli'ii:  ire    The   only   reas.-n    for 
such    an    Idea    for    -'irt.uiug    i^    th.it    some 
airlines   don't    want    to    lace    uji    to   the    fait 
that  the  future  of  air  travel  here  is  inevitably 
linked    to    Dulles    Airport       Tlie    sooner    ih.it 
lact    IS    accepted,    the    quicker    solutions    can 
be  found   ■"   'he   pr    h'.ems   that   ilciw   from   if 
Instead      t    pr-  ;>■     ::.>.•   'o   m.-rea-se   the   noise 
:e-.e;    ,i\er    •)!»•    P    '.ni,!.-     Old    the    congestion 
1'     o.    .orp.'rt    'Ahere   .  ,  .iiei-st  i.  ii    is   already   a 
m,ii  .r  prohlem    'he  .drlmes      .iLtht  to  be  talk- 
ing about  speeding  up  .md  reducing  tb.e  est 
if    iransportat  1<  n    betvki-en   Dulles  ami    d.wi.- 
•    -a:;       eMir.g   up   liellcopicr   service,    building 
I      i,   .v:.'.   An     'ermiii.il     '        h.mdle     the     p.is- 
.•:,^:i.r   :!    .v    .    ■,ibll^!.:.'.c  -uburban  terminals 
pre  id  -lif  p.ivs.Tiitfr  ;  Md    and  selling  ttie 
r>.;,i'i\e    .  .iiuenien.'c    of    Dulles    when  -  it     is 
<     .•iip.ired    'o    airp.iri-s    m    r.ther   major   cities 
iiu'     iirliiies    ,'i.ne    not    been    noted    for    their 
.ngenultv     :u    suUing    the    problems    of    pas- 
engers     Indeed    one   of   the     lUtrageous   pro- 
p,.s,iN  thrown  out   .it   ,i   recent   ,ilrllne  ineet- 
•A.^   A,is    'o   eliminate   the   mobile   lounges   at 
Dulirs    o.d    like  ,ill  the  other  major  airports. 
ri'iu.re   -ti.it   iiiLssengers  scamper  dov^'n   miles 
:        .rrldors    to    reach    their    airpl.ines 
,-i..mediiv     ;>erhaps     airlines    will    begin    t.) 
■lor.k     <•'.     p.issengers     .is     people,     not     p.uk 
ii.im.ils     iiid  I  .f  airports  ,is  important  factors 
;ii     in     irb.ui    <  ummunitv,    not    Just    isolated 
-.•.ige    1  .  ,ich    stops     When    that    happens.    It 
Ul  iv      c.    ir    'o    'hem    that    airports    ought    to 
he    ;riet;dl\    np!ghb«>rs,   concerned    about    the 
•o'.il   :mp,ii  •    -hey   make     .n   life   in   a  city. 


Key  Interest  Rates  at  Highest  Level  in  100 
Years 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

.if     .MISSOt'RI 

IN    IHt    HOf.sK  i>F-  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdncsday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  a  number 
.)f  key  interest  rates  arc  currently  at 
'heir  hiKhest  level  in  100  years,  since  the 
•ime  of  the  Civil  War  Many  of  them  are 
higher  than  the  credit  crunch  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  of  1966,  If  the  current 
itlte  of  inflation  ctintinues.  interest  rates 
may  well  ko  higher  The  combination  of 
inflation  and  hifjh  iiiterest  rates  has  as 
its  chief  victim.s  the  lower  income  ^'roups 
as  well  as  important  industries  such  as 
farminK  and  home  construction.  This 
<'ountry  needs  healthy  economic  Krowth, 
whicti  inflation  .md  increasing  interest 
rates  undermine 

So  that  the  Members  might  see  the  ex- 
tent of  the  current  interest  rate  situa- 
tion. I  am  jilacmg  several  interest  rate 
tables — published  in  Historical  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  States"  i)ut  out  by  the 
Commerce  Department — m  the  Record. 
K  [  V  I  .s  1 1 R  f  ST  R  .*  rts 

r;.f  higiis  if  each  series  for  which  late 
March  data  is  .uailable  are  shown  in  pa- 
rentheses. As  can  be  seen,  half  are  at  their 
highs  .md  the  other  half  are  relatively  close 
to   'be   iirevious   high 
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BOND  YIELDS  AND  INTFRfST  RATES:  1960  TO  1908 

PercenI  i.-er  annum] 
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Jrty 
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September . 

October 

November , 

December 
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Week  ended 
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Jan   iJ L... 

Feb  3 

Feb  10.. 
Feb  17.. 
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U  S   Government  tecuutv  \ield5 


Period 


3-month 
Treasury  Fills ' 


9?8 

378 
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lb? 
',49 

Q'54 

fn 

t?6 

bii 
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3% 

337) 

3A4 
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13 
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honds  * 


b7 
3.72 

4.(10 
4,  7> 
S  16 
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4.94 
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02 
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70 
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t,  40 
5,  b2 
b,  73 
5.72 
5.53 

5.48 
5.52 

5.55 
5.54 
5,61 

t.  '.6 
(5.79) 


4.) 

47 

,4s 

,51 

.76 

,86 

86 

,95 

,99 

ti,  19 

(5  44) 

5.36 

5.18 

5.1? 
5.18 

5.20 
5.15 

5.17 

•V  13 

L   41 


high-grade 

niuriicipal 
tjond^  (Sland- 
aid  &  Foor'sJ' 


3.73 
3.46 
3.18 
3.23 

3.22 
3.27 
3  82 
3.72 
3.59 
3  68 
3.77 
3,94 
4,17 
4.  U 
3  97 
3  93 
3.83 

3.58 

3.56 
3,60 
3.66 
3.92 
3.99 


4,34 
4,30 
4.73 
4,30 

4    ■.() 
(4  11) 


4.41 

4.35 

4.33 

4.26 

4  40 

4.49 

5,13 

4,92 

4  96 

4.98 

5.07 

5.16 

5.31 

5.49 

5.41 

5  35 

5  39 

5  20 

5.03 

5.13 

5.11 

5:24 

5,44 

5.58 

5.62 

5.65 

5.82 

6  111 

6  19 

b.  17 

(6.20) 

h,  14 

6  12 

f    1? 

t  11 

i.  19 
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Fume 

IHA 



cofnmerc:.il 

rip^.  lorne 

baa 

[apci   4  i„  6 

iiiort^'ale 

nipnnis 

yields  - 

5.19 

3.85 

6  16 

5.08 

2  97 

5.78 

5.02 

3.26 

5.60 

4.8C 

3.55 

5.46 

4.83 

3.97 

5.45 

4.87 

4.38 

5.46 

5.67 

5.55 

6.29 

5  32 

5.21 
5.38 

5,41 

5.48 

5.39 

5.58 

5.51 

6  32 

5.68 

5.63 

6.45 

5.83 

5.85 

6  51 

6.09 

5.89 

6.58 

6.10 

6,00 

6.63 

6.13 

6,(10 

6.18 

6.t/0 

6,81 

5.97 

5.73 

6  77 

5.82 

5.38 

6  62 

5.85 

5,24 

6  46 

5.83 

4  83 

6,35 

596 

4  07 

6,29 

6.15 

4  65 

6,44 

6.26 

4  9? 

6  51 

6.33 

5  00 

6  53 

6.40 

5.00 

6.60 

6.52 

5  07 

6.63 

6.72 

5  78 

6.65 

(6.93) 

"^  55 

6  77 

6.84 

5,60 

6.81 

6  86 

5.63 
5.63 
5  60 
5.50 
5.50 

6  79 

e  80 

6  80 

b.  80 

F,,  79 

•5,50 

(6.93) 

(5  75) 

■'  Rate  on  nPA  i^sue^  v.ithin  [  eriod 
■selected  note  and  lend  osues, 

;  Ami  I'jj'  t  •  .:a!e  bQii  '■.  lue  Dr  cillabie  \2  years  and  alter. 
<  Wpek'v  cata  are /.pdnps.Uy  I  fures 

■  (lata  l.ir  I  rsi  r'  the  n.onlh    tased  on  the  maximum  [etmissible  interest  rale  (5  percent  be- 
Smning  October  lj66)  and  j..-»ear  mortgages  paid  in  15  years. 


•Not  chartpd. 


Sources    Treasury  Department    Board  ol  Governors  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  rederil 
Housing  AdmiMistralion.  standard  &  Poor's  Corpoiation,  and  Moody's  Investors  Service. 
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SHORT-TERM   INTtRIST  PATfS-    OPlt.-t/ ARKIT   rATTS   IN   MA   >ORK  LITV     -890  TO  1945 
IPercent  i  er  annum] 


Stock  exchange  Prime  commercial  StocK  exchange 

time  loans,  90         paper.  4  to  6  renewal  call 

days'  months'  loans - 
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1944 
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1941 

1940 
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IW 

1933 
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1931 
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1929 - 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919. 

1918 


1.25 

1  25 

1  /b 

\.;'b 

1.25 

1  25 

1   ?b 

1  2b 

1,25 

1    16 
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,90 

1   87 

2  15 

3,26 
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5  85 

4  3b 

4,60 

4.23 

3  64 

5.14 

4  53 
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8  06 

5  83 

5.90 

0,75 

.73 

.69 

.65 

.54 

.56 

.59 

.81 

.94 

.75 

.76 

1,02 

1  73 

2.73 

2,64 

3.59 

5.85 

4.85 

4.  11 

4.34 

4.02 

3.98 

5.07 

4.52 

6.62 

7.50 

5.37 

6.02 


YEAR 


Stock  exchange  Prime  omm^rrial  Stnck  exchange 

Iimp  loan';   ij J         japer,  4tj6  ri-np^ai  c.ill 

days  '                   ii'onths  i  luan'^ » 
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6.48 
6.91 


3 

43 

2 

62 

1 

92 

3  43 

J 

?2 

3 

52 

2 

57 

2  93 

2 

71 

1 

92 

/ 

61 

6 

64 

4 

44 

1 

78 

3 

71 

5 

15 

4 

00 

2.94 

5 

08 

2 

18 

1 

75 

4 

28 

1 

83 

1 

(i7 

4 

57 

■) 

08 

3 

42 

5 

84 

I  Averages  ot  v.eekly  prevailing  rates. 
•  Averages  ot  daily  quotations. 


-  Includes  one  or  more  interpolated  items 
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SERIES  N   196  :00      BONO  ANt>  STOCK  YIELDS-  BASIC  YIUDS  Of  CORPORATE   BONDS  Ut    TtRM   TO  MATURITY     1900  TO  1945 

IPercenl  per  innu(n| 


'  Represents  bonds  o(  40  yean  to  maturity  More  than 
.  More  than  usually  liable  to  error 


Bonds  (percent  pt4  annum) 


Ymt 


Adiusted  mdei  number  ol  '  Preleired 

yields  ol  American  rail-    U  S  Govern-     Municipal  stocks 

road  bonds  ntent  high  grade       (percent) 


L«w 


Htfti 


201 


202 


1945 

1944  . 
194  J  . 
1942 

1941    . 
194U 
1939   . 
19J8   . 
19J' 
;9j6 

:9is 

,9J4 

wjj 

1932 
1931 
1930 
1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
192! 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
191U 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 


20* 


ZOS 


3.  125 


397 

611 

076 

375 

002 

j96 

393 

049 

040 

278 

390 

422 

431 

.'42 

591 

905 

527 

4J9 

3  923 

3  984 

4.048 

3.998 

3.916 

3.837 

3.823 

3.732 

3. 6^)5 

3.643 

3.602 

3.482 

3.441 

3.473 

3.362 

3.197 

3.140 


3.360 


523 

084 
515 
S98 
736 
386 
575 
377 
253 
395 
500 
613 
633 
513 
238 


487 
927 
824 
695 
086 
285 
225 
138 
931 
873 
3.866 
3.727 

3  841 

4  '162 
3  600 
3.491 
3.565 
3.586 
3.364 
3.219 


.66 

I  92 
I  98 
109 

1  95 

a.  21 

2.36 

2  56 
a  58 
1.55 

3  79 
1-12 
3  31 
3.58 
3  34 
3  29 
3.60 
3.33 
3.34 
3.68 

3  86 
4.06 
4.36 

4  30 
5.09 
$  32 
4  73 


I  67 

1  86 
2.06 
2.36 
2.  10 
2.50 
2.76 

2  91 

3  10 
3.07 


3  98 


y 

SyMTs 
l» 

Y»»nt< 

A 

maturity 

Year 

Years  to  maturity 

Year                       0  yMn 
IK 

liMn 

20ytan 

SO  yMn 

~  vn 

0  years 

5  year* 
197 

10  years 
198 

20  years 
199 

SO  yean 

1- 

196 

200 

194S 
1944 

4— 

1  53 
1  S8 

1   71 

;.i4 
;  20 
;  16 

2.55 
2.60 
2.61 

'2.55 
'2  60 
'2  65 

1922        

5.35 

5  19 

6  21 
5  72 

5.06 
5  73 
5  43 

4.85 
5.31 
5.17 

4.61 

1921 

1920 

J7.2S 

6.25 

5.15 

1943 

5.10 

1942 

■■**■*■* 

0  55 

1  50 
1  21 
1  28 

I  16 
1  at 

2  61 
2  50 
2  55 

2  65 

2  65 

:2  70 

1919      

5.75 

5  16 
5  25 
4  05 

4.97 
5  05 
4  05 

4.81 
4.82 
4.05 

4.75 

1941 
194<i 

1918      

5  55 

4.75 

.  10 

I 

95 

1917 

4  05 

4.05 

1939 
1938 
1937 
1936 
1935 

.25 

40 

.35 

n 

50 

1  55 
1  97 
1  68 

1  88 

2  i? 

1 
1 

1 

18 
60 
38 
64 
00 

2  65 

2  91 
2.90 

3  04 
3  37 

2.75 
3.00 
•3.22 
3.29 
3  50 

1916          

2   75 

4  03 
4  39 
4  45 
4  31 

4  OO 

4  05 
4  31 
4  32 
4  12 
3  96 

4.05 
4.20 
4.16 
4.02 
3.91 

4.05 

1915     

4  50 

4.15 

1914 

4  70 

4.10 

1913          .  .  . 

4  95 

4.00 

1912       

4. 05 

3.90 

1934 

■2  00 

3  48 

■ 

70 

3  91 

4  OO 

1911 

4  10 

4,05 

4  01 

3.94 

3.90 

1933 

2  OO 

3  68 

1    OO 

4  11 

4  15 

1910          

4  30 

4  10 

3  99 

3.87 

3.80 

1937 

3  60 

14  58 

1    70 
J,  03 

4  70 

4  70 

1909 

4  05 

3  97 

3  91 

3,82 

3.75 

1931 

2  35 

3  90 

4  10 

4  10 

1908 

>5  50 

'4  30 

4.02 

3  95 

3.95 

1930 

4  40 

4  40 

'40 

4  40 

4  40 

1907 

•  5  75 

>3.87 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

1929 

5  60 

4  72 

'.57 

4  45 

4  40 

1906 

>5.25 

>3.67 

3.55 

3.55 

3.55 

1928 

4  05 

4  05 

'05 

4  05 

4  05 

1905 

3  50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

'927 

4.30 

4  30 

4.30 

4  30 

4  30 

1904 

3.60 

3  60 

3.60 

3  60 

3.60 

1926 

4i4a 

4  40 

'40 
*  50 
4  80 

4  40 

4  40 

1903 

3  45 

3.45 

3.45 

3.45 

3.45 

1925 

3.30 
Si  OS 

4  56 

4  90 

4  50 
4  69 

4  :)0 
4  65 

1902  ^ 

1901 

3  30 
3.25 

3  30 
3.25 

3.30 
3.25 

3.30 
3.25 

3.30 

1924 

3.25 

1923 

...      — --: 

Si  OS 

4  90 

4  80 

4  68 

4  60 

1900 

'4.25 

>3.36 

3.30 

3.30 

3.30 

usujfly  liable  to  error  >  One  alternative  value;  the  other  is  equal  to  the  longest  term  yield  shown. 
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Bonds  (perce 

il  i-ei  annum) 

Year 

Adjusted  indei  number  ol 
yields  ol  American  rail- 
road bonds 

US,  Govern-     Municipal 
ment          fiigh  grade 

Preletred 

".tocks 
(percent) 

Low 

High 

201 

202 

203                204 

205 

1900          .     .. 

3.150 

3.071 

3.202 
3.226 
3.386 
3  413 
3.687 
3.566 
3.727 
4.056 
3.749 
3  901 
3.832 
3.599 
3.742 
3  859 

3  768 

4  113 
4  252 
4  ;49 
4  .'36 
4  224 
4  643 

4  922 

5  157 
5  250 
5  243 

5  631 

6  080 
6  497 
6  266 
6  418 
6.651 
6  717 
5.437 
5.415 
6.507 
6.408 
5.194 
5.032 
6.136 
b,4S2 

6.  44i) 
6.383 

7.  175 
8.230 

1899          

1898          

3. 168 

1897          .  .      . 

.     .            3. 247 

1896          

3.445 

1895          

.1     .       .      3.392 

1894             .  . 

.       .   .   .       3,514 

1893 

.       ..            3.697 

1892 

.  .      .          3.679 

1891             

..  .       .          3.747 

1890          

3.584 

1889          

3.476 

1888 

3  637 

1887       

3.703 

1886 

3,638 

1885 

.       .              3  833 

1884 

4  063 

1883     

4  185 

1882 

4  159 

1881 

4  036 

1880          

4  176 

1879 

4  668 

1878 

1877  

1876 

5.026 

5.112 

5.089 

1875 

....^ 5.299 

5.703 

1874 

1873 

6.062 

1872      

6.074 

1871       

6.250 

1870 

6.297 

.       .   .            6.4*8 

1869 

1868 

6.169 

1867 

.  .           ..      6.245 

1866 

6. 160 

1865 

.       .            5. 401 

1864 

4.363 

1863        

4.440 

1862            .     .. 

4.939 

1861           

6.  1j1 

1860         

5.812 

1859          

6.086 

6,107 

1858          

1857 

6.577 

April  JJf,  1968 

Model  Citiei 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1968 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
( riicial  problems  cxinfrontlng  this  coun- 
liv  today  is  what  (?an  be  done  to  cure  the 
blight  and  de<»y  of  vital  sections  of  our 
central  cities. 

A  plant  step  foi-ward  toward  .solving 
this  problem  was  enactment  of  the  Model 
Cities  Act,  of  which  Congressman 
Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  and  I  were 
coauthors. 

Tills  act  ha.s  aroused  hope  in  cities 
from  coast  to  coast  that,  at  long  last,  it 
will  be  ix)ssible  to  mount  a  unified  attack 
on  the  total  problems  of  some  endan- 
gered nelshborhcx)ds. 

This  hope  is  running  high,  among 
other  communities,  in  my  home  city  of 
Cleveland. 

Cleveland  failed  to  qualify  for  model 
cities  planning  assistance  last  year,  but 
has  now  renewed  its  application.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  new  application  will 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  text  of  an 
eloquent  editorial  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  which  excellently  expresses 
the  model  city  situation  as  it  pertains  to 
Cleveland,  and  also  contains  a  final  para- 
graph which  .sums  up  the  choice  con- 
fronting cveiT  city  in  the  country. 

Tlie  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  April  16,  1968,  reads  as 
follows : 

MoDix  Cities,  Second  Round 
Yesterday  came  the  deadline  for  cities  ap- 
plying for  model  cities  grants  in  the  second 
round. 

Last  year  Cleveland's  application  went  In 
late.  Tills  time  Cleveland  made  it  under  the 
wire.  That  Is  one  improvement  over  last 
year's  performance,  when  Cleveland  failed 
to  win  a  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  tJrban  Development. 

Axiother  improvement:  This  time  Cleve- 
land's application  contains  an  ingredient 
which  HUD  has  indicated  is  virtually  essen- 
tial. That  ingredient  is  'resident  involve- 
ment." 

The  new  Cleveland  proposal  starts  with  a 
"Constitutional  Convention"  at  which  resi- 
dents of  the  model  neighborhood  area  them- 
selves will  select  their  own  policy  spokes- 
men to  sit  in  on  the  planning. 

And  Etui  another  improvement  is  em- 
bodied in  the  new  proposal.  Last  year  the 
area  designated  for  a  model  was  fuzzy  and 
too  general.  Tills  time  the  area  is  sharper. 
It  is  from  E.  55th  to  E.  79th  Street,  from 
Superior  Avenue  N.E.  to  Kingsbury  Run  or 
Kinsman  Road  S.E. 

Cleveland  has  many  more  reasons  to  hope 
it  will  win  a  grant  this  time.  HUD  has  shown 
itself  better  disposed  toward  Cleveland  since 
Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  took  office  and  Mayor 
Stokes  has  fielded  a  more  representative 
lenm  to  prepare  and  to  deliver  the  applica- 
tion to  HUD'S  regional  office  in  Chicago. 

Tlie  one-year  grant  asked  for  Is  $396,663. 
Funds  from  Cleveland's  school  board,  the 
city  and  other  sources  will  bring  that  up  to 
$507,233. 

Planned,  coordinated  Improvement  should 
prove  a  better  way  of  salvaging  nelghbor- 
lioods  than  a  patchqullt  of  programs,  each 
doing  a  fraction  of  the  Job. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ingredient:   Cooperation — A  Story  of 
Voluntary  School  Consolidation 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARK.^NSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
this  is  both  a  lime  when  our  educational 
needs  are  increasing  and  the  urgency  ot 
fiscal  responsibihty  calls  for  frugality, 
the  Congress  will  find  intcicsting  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  April  cditon  ot  the 
Arkansas  Journal  of  Education.  Based  un 
material  supplied  Ijy  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Cooper  and  Mrs.  Imoi;ene  Holmes,  the 
article  outlines  the  expanded  educational 
opportunities  now  available  lo  all  the 
high  school  students  of  Cross  County, 
Ark. 

Entitled  "Ingredient:  Cooperation"  the 
article  ijertains  to  the  new  Cross  County 
High  School  serving  'Vanndale,  Hickory 
Ridge,  and  Cherry  Valley,  where  Arkan- 
sas taxpayers  are  getting  more  educa- 
tional mileage  out  of  their  millase. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
Ingredient:  Cooperation— A  ^tory  of  \\:i.- 
VNT.^RY  .School  ConsoLIdatton 
(Note. — Story  prepared  from  material  sub- 
mitted by  Mrs.  D.)rothy  C^mppr  ;.rid  Mr.s 
Imogene  Holmes,  co-.spon.sors  of  liw  .innual 
for  Cross  County  High  School  i 

When  the  new  Cross  County  llu'li  ..School 
held  open  house  last  fall.  1500  Lucsts  from 
the  community  toured  the  now  .whool  build- 
ing. Parents  of  the  children  who  Imd  lomier- 
ly  attended  schoo.  in  Cherry  V.tliey,  Hickory 
liidge.  i.nd  Vanndale  visited  ckus.srooms  that 
offered  a  wide  range  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities not  avail.ible  to  them  Ijefore  con- 
solidation of   the   three  districts. 

In  this  building  they  found  a  foreisn 
language  l,iborat.iry,  urt  room,  ugricuiture 
room,  band  room,  music  room,  mathematics 
laboratory,  home  economics  room  and  out- 
side a  football  stadium.  These  facilities  wit- 
ness the  addition  of  courses  in  advanced 
mathematics,  geometry,  lousiness  math,  liome 
economics  I,  II,  and  ill  and  French  I.  The 
curriculum  is  further  enriched  by  courses  in 
biology,  bookkeeping.  driver  education, 
speech  and  band.  Tliese  new  courses  are 
offered  in  addition  to  the  basic  English, 
algebra,  general  science,  civics,  world  his- 
tory, American  history,  geography,  agricul- 
ture, physical  education  and  courses  in 
chemistry,  typing,  shorthand  and  general 
business. 

In  addition  to  new  faciUf.es.  the  school 
enjoys  an  improved  ,«;cience  laboratory,  an 
expanded  library,  an  ;idcquate  caletorium 
with  modern  kitchen  equipment,  and  a  large 
gymnasium  to  accommodate  an  expanded 
athletic  program  as  well  as  a  complete  physi- 
cal education  program. 

The  new  Cross  County  High  School  em- 
ploys eight  more  teachers  than  in  the  three 
separate  schools  before  consolidation,  A  total 
of  27  professional  staff  members  work  under 
the  leadership  of  Superintendent  Grover 
Cooper  and  high  school  principal  Jack 
Holmes.  The  elementary  .'-chools  in  the  dis- 
trict are  supervised  by  John  Dunsworthy, 
formerly  at  Cherry  V'alley  School.  Protesslonal 
leaders  of  the  school  give  credit  to  the  Cross 
County  Board  of  Education  lor  their  devotion 
and  foresight  in  improving  educational  op- 
f)Ortunity  for  the  youth  of  the  community. 

Members  of  the  staff  feel  that  the  most 
significant  improvement  of  opportunity  lies 
in  the  increased  curriculum  offering.  Teach- 
ers are  able  to  teach  in  their  certified  field. 
All  teachers  in  the  system  are  teaching  m  the 
field  for  which  they  are  trained.  The  liigh 
school  has  a  full  Ume  principal  without  other 
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duUes  to  perform  and  the  district  h.-vs  t!ie 
.services  of  a  full  time  elementary  supervisor. 
Tiie  school  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  lull  time 
guidance  counseling  program  .aid  complete 
Licilities  to  carry  on  the  program  of  .studies. 
For  the  lirst  time  they  .ire  able  to  u!r<  r  .i 
physical  education  program  for  every  child 

No  less  import .int  than  these  iuldltions,  the 
teachers  say.  "We  have  not  only  added  extras 
to  our  curriculum  Imt  we  have  al.-^o  exp.mdid 
our  basic  programs."  Ingrcdimt-cnopfrat ion 
's  worki:<g  for  the  benefit  of  several  hundred 
^•.ris  ,:nd   boys  .it   C'ios.s  Ciimty  H;,"h  .S'ho.)I 


How  Do  You  Keep  Federal  Agencies 
,  Honest? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

i\  i-hf;  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Six>aker.    lor 

(luite  a  lew  of  us  here  in  Con^ircss  the 
idea  of  Federal  intervention  or  control 
automatically  conjures  up  a  carload  "f 
mis.'ivings.  These  fears  are  not  un- 
founded, lor  year  alter  year  cases  ol  Fed- 
eral abu.se  of  power  and  waste  of  tax- 
I)ayers'  dollars  iccur  with  monotonotis 
i-e-ularity.  This  is  not  to  ."^ay  that  u\l 
Federal  officials  are  ogres,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  vast  majority  of  them  try  .sin- 
cci-ely  to  do  a  credit.Tble  job.  Tending  to 
the  Federal  store  is  a  vastly  important 
job,  and  encouraemg  qualified  people  to 
(liter  Federal  .service  should  be  our  day- 
to-^iay  goal. 

However,  one  can  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity for  concressional  oversight  over 
Federal  agencies  v,-hen  one  of  these  ageii- 
oos  a.ssumes  iJO'.vprs  never  ficlcgatf  d  to  it 
by  Congress.  It  would  appear  that  some 
officials  allow  the  weicht  of  the  Federal 
flub  to  intoxicate  them  with  unre- 
stricted i)ower.  The  day  miuht  well  come 
when  Conaress.  in  in,stituting  a  new  I-^ed- 
eral  agency,  will  automatically  penalize 
with  a  jail  term  those  officials  who  'ivill- 
fully  abuse  citizens  and  orcanizations  by 
an  unlawful  u.se  of  their  Federal  au- 
thority. 

Take  the  case,  for  iiistance.  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opixirtunity  Com- 
mission which  Congress  created  in  1965. 
According  to  Senator  Paul  Fannin  in  an 
article  in  the  March  1968  i.ssue  of  Na- 
tion's Bu.sine.ss  the  EEOC  is  euilty  of 
"misuse  of  power,  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law.  disruption  of  lab.or- 
management-union  relationships." 

Like  Senator  Fannin.  I  ceitainly  be- 
lieve there  is  a  need  for  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. This  is  not  the  is.sue  here.  The 
question  is  how  far  can  a  Fedei'al  agency 
be  allowed  to  deviate  from  its  ti-ue  func- 
tion in  rusurping  and  wielding  ungranted 
ixiwers. 

I    include    the    article    entitled.    "Does 
Washington  Force  Racial  Bias?"  by  Sen- 
ator Paul  Fannin,  in  the  Record  at  this 
ix)int : 
Does   Washington   Force   Racial   Bi,is:    Ti'e 

EEOC      Already      Wielc/S      Unprecedented 

Powers    Over     Business     and.     Lawmaker 

Warns.  Now  Wants  Still  More 

I  By  Paul  Fannin.  U.S,  .Senator  from 
Arizona  i 

Jimmy  Lee  never  got  his  promotion.  His 
skin  is  the  wrong  color.  Jimmy  had  to  st.-nd 
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aside  and  !et  somprvne  te«a  quallfled  b*  p)rn- 
mot«l  in  hl«  plaee  b«<-»u«e  the  federal  gov- 
en\ment  threatened  to  cancel  wntracta  wUh 
hLn  employer  unle««  someone  or  another  r«ce 
got  Jimmy's  Job 
Jimmv  Lee  is  white 

His  case  Is  not  vincommon-  not  since  the 
advent  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity CommlSBlon  The  namea  here  are 
chantjed  to  protect  the  individuals  but  the 
circumstances  and  details  are  shockingly 
real 

The  Equal  Employment  Opp<irtunltv  Com- 
mission came  into  being  m  mid- 1965  as  a 
result  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  19«4  The  five-man  CommLislon  was 
created  to  prevent  unlawful  employment 
practices  Instead  It  has  undermined  some 
o:  the  most  Uislc  relationships  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  Now  it  seelts  more 
power  of  enforcement  to  spread  its  influence 
even  wider  I  dont  think  It  Van  be  trusted 
with  more  authority 

EEOCs  record  La  clear  Misuse  of  power, 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 
disruption  of  '.abor-management-unlon  rela- 
tlonahlpe  Let  me  be  plain  Ira  not  against 
equal  employment  opportunities  I'm  .igaJn.st 
granting  EBOr.  it  anyone  else  .irbitrary 
powers  over  worklngmen   and   'heir   Jobs 

So-called  civil  rights  groups  have  wrapped 
themselves  around  this  EEOC  issue  to  the 
extent  that  any  discussion  of  th«  problem 
immediately  brings  fort^  -.he  cry  of     racist 

To  my  ml^d  there  is  :io  more  basic  right 
tban  that  ui  a  man  to  provld*  for  himself 
and  thoee  he  loves  with  the  imallest  Inter- 
ference possible  from  government  That* 
what  Is  Involved  in  this  Issue 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  EEOC  has  associ- 
ated Itself  with  extremist  groups  One  of  the 
EKOC's  former  consultants  'Timothy  L  Jen- 
Kins  >  bills  himself  as  a  mem.ber  of  the  st*a 
of  the  Student  Nun-Violent  Coordinating 
Comxmttee— an  associate  of  H  Rap  Brown 
and   Stokely   Carmlchael 

If  this  Is  the  kind  of  person  insuring  equal- 
ity "f  employment  opportunities-then  I 
want  to  be  very  careful  about  granting  any 
additional  powers 

The  Commission  got  off  to  a  rather  shaky 
start  under  the  chairmanship  of  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  Jr  who  assured  me.  and  jther 
members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee. 
that  he  would  devote  his  full  time  and  re- 
source* to  the  pob  He  wrtite  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Javlts  of  New  York  slating  that  he  had 
asked  specifically  for  a  two-year  appoint- 
ment. •tiKlng  him  beyond  June  I.  1967.  so  as 
to  allay  any  fears  Senators  .lavits  and  Win- 
ston Prouly  might  have  that  uc  wi  uld  ()uit 
to  KO  politicking 

■I  will  have  to  leave  the  day-to-day  politi- 
cal activity  to  such  eminent  practitioners  of 
the  art  as  you.  Congressman  Lindsay  and 
Governor   Rix:kefeller."    Roosevelt   said 

Ten  months  later  he  quit  to  run  for  the 
governorahip  of  New  York.  It  *aa  a  bad 
beginning 

PICK.INC     .4     TAaCCT 

During  lis  lirst  ye»r  of  operations  the 
EEOC  su;,^led  out  trie  Newport  News  Ship- 
building lud  Drydock  Co  as  a  likely  target 
for  Its  maiden  effort  The  company  Is  located 
in  the  South  A  defense  contractor-  the  na- 
tions sole  supplier  of  capital  ships-  it  had 
a  well-developed  program  of  apprentice 
training 

Jimmy  U-e  .Uid  other  old  hands  at  the 
shipyard  heard  news  that  the  EEOC  boys  we»e 
knocking  on  doors,  soliciting  complaints 
about  the  company  They  dldn  t  think  much 
of  It  Of  the  2;;. 000  employees.  41  ajjd  they 
were  willing  to  complain  It  Uter  narrowed 
clown  to  only  four  Armed  with  this  "evl- 
dence.  ■  EEOC  noufled  the  ci.>mpany  it  was 
in  Molatlon  of  the  I'lvll  Rights  Act  ajid  .-^l 
down  to  negoiiate  rui  agreomeni  to  stop  the 
.i.;leged  dlscrlmmailon 

Hecause  It  13  a  defense  supplier.  Ne*t»jrt 
News    had   already   signed   an   agreeoient   to 
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take     amrmatlv*  acttoc"  in  eHmlnAUng  dis- 
crimination. 

Soon   the  full  array  of  federal   power   was 

focused  on  one  company 

The  Department  of  Justice  notified  the 
company  it  wi«j«  holding  up  a  pending  c;ise 
awilting  outcome  of  the  negotiations 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
under  the  I)e[>artment  t  Uibt)r  notified  the 
company  all  Its  defense  contracts  would  iMS 
suspended  pending  the  outcome  of  the  talks 

The  Defense  IVpartment  was  made  a  party 
to  and  !ns[>ector  f.  the  enforcement  prf)- 
ceedlngs. 

Small    wonder    that    Newport    News    Ship- 
building   •■voluntarily"    agreed    to    the    com- 
pact which   Commission   spokesmen  called  a 
landmark"   case   and   a   '  mtxlel"   for   future 
agreements 

Jimmy  Lte  was  s<x>n  to  And  out  that  his 
career  In  the  shipyard,  despite  the  fad  that 
he  belonged  to  a  union  was  out  of  his  hands 
He  had  exchanged  the  ([uu-t  of  the  south- 
west Virginia  hills  for  the  r  uir  and  ekclte- 
ment  of  heavy  Industry  and  pniures,sed  rllfht 
out  of  high  .sch.pol  through  the  shipyards 
training  program  He  thought  he  was  ready 
to  go  somewhere  He  was  next  In  line  for 
pn>motU)n  to  qu.u-terman  Uut  he  had 
rei-koned  without  the  EEOC 

SETTING    BLACK    A0A1NS5T    WHtTI 

rhe  agreement  between  EEOC  and  the 
company  substituted  favoritism  as  a  goal. 
And  m  the  words  of  one  veteran  welder,  "did 
everything  possible  to  set  black  against 
white  " 

Jimmy  found  'hat  a  preferential  promo- 
tion list  had  been  created  with  100  Negroes 
on  It  This  list  had  to  t>e  exhausted  before 
he  could  be  promoted  Any  exceptions  to  the 
order  of  placement  had  to  bo  cleared  with 
the  Commission 
Jimmy  got  mad 

Others  got  mad,  too  One  of  Jimmy's 
friends  who  had  gone  through  the  appren- 
tice school  with  nim  says.  ""Theyve  ruined 
the  school  It  used  to  be  there  were  more 
boys  wanting  to  get  In  than  they  could 
take — boys  who  couldn"t  Ro  to  college,  but 
wanted  more  training.  Now  they've  1  >wered 
the  requirements  so  much  the  teachers  are 
quitung  Tliey've  converted  the  dormitory 
space  back  to  offices  and  are  having  trouble 
getting  enough  to  fill  out  the  class." 

Bone-cracking  violence  erupted  at  the 
mam  gate  of  the  yard  last  summer  and  a 
score  of  people  were  Injured.  What  caused 
these  passionate  outbursts  m  a  placid  town 
where  the  shipyard  had  operated  for  Bl  years 
without  disturbance^ 

Listen  to  these  words  In  the  EEOC  agree- 
ment pertaining  to  enroUmeut  In  the  ap- 
prentice school : 

■  The  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  apprentices 
in  any  given  year  should  approach  the 
ntio  -it    Negro    to    whiles    in    the    labor 

area 

And  this  about  promotions: 
Vacancies  wUl  be  hlled  by  qualified  Negro 
employees  " 

And  this  about  training  opportunities: 
Employees    In    predominantly    Negro    de- 
partments   snail    be    given    the    Mrst    oppor- 
tunity  to  enter   training  programs  In  which 
they  are  qualified  to  enter  " 

Do  vou  wonder  that  Jimmy  Lee  and  his 
white  friends  got  mad? 

One  of  the  first  to  protest  the  agreement 
was  the  union  representing  the  22.000  em- 
ployees Their  position  In  employee  repre- 
sentation  had   been  entirely   preempted. 

Co-managers  of  the  Independent  union, 
one  a  white  and  the  other  a  Negro,  have  both 
been    very   critical   of    the   EEOC's   action. 

.M  'ne  rime  the  unUn  threatened  to  sue 
the  Labor  Department  unless  It  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  the  number  '.f  raises  and 
promotions  The  lAbor  Pepartmenl  claimed 
3.890  The  union  and  "he  C(  mpany  both  con- 
tend raises  amounted  to  about  1S5  us  a  result 
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<  f  the  agreement,  and  350  Negroes  put  on 
preferential   promotion  lists 

■  Any  time  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  claim 
3  a»0  promotions  under  an  agreement  that 
actually  produced  155.""  said  one  of  the  union 
leaders.  Tve  got  a  lot  of  reseryatlons  about 
•vhether   he   should   be  Secretary   of  Labor  '" 

T^ie  unions  haye  a  right  to  be  upset  about 
extending  the  powers  <  f  EEOC  The  pattern 
of  agreements  emanating  from  the  EEOC  of- 
fices generally  bears  these  four  stipulations 
directly  relating  to  union  Interests: 

WOriD    TOU    rLY     IN    THIS    BOCKETT 

First,  most  of  the  EEOC  agreemenU  call 
for  abolition  of  Job  seniority  arrangements 
In  labor  agreements.  They  generally  take 
plant  senlorr.y  as  the  only  nondiscrimina- 
tory yardstick.  The  pracUcal  effect  Is  that 
a  sweeper,  for  example,  who  has  been  In  the 
plant  a  long  lime,  must  be  promoted  to  the 
next  supervisory  opening  In  the  rocket  as- 
sembly shop,  regardless  of  his  training  or  Job 
preparedness 

The  commission  attitude  Is.  "You  must 
try  him,  even  If  lie  Isn't  ualned." 

How  would  you  like  a  ulp  to  the  moon  on 
one  of  those  riKkets? 

Second,  special  treatment  must  be  given 
to  Negro  employees  who  are  found  to  be  un- 
qualified m  their  training  or  advancement. 

Third,  the  EEOC  generally  calls  for  an  end 
to  all  testing.  It  makes  no  difference  If  It  Is 
related  to  the  Job — the  test  must  be  "cul- 
turally validated  ""  Ask  any  sociologist  If  you 
can  culturally  validate  a  test  with  less  than 
a  100- man  sample  equally  divided  as  to  race 
and  J'>b  experience 

Fourth  and  moet  important  to  unions,  the 
agreements  usually  call  for  a  unilateral 
change  in  any  union  contract  which  Is  In 
conflict  with  any  of  the  above  proposals. 

POSE    LEGAL    PROBLEM 

This  creates  a  nice  legal  question. 

Does  an  employer  have  the  right  to  break 
one  law  ( the  Taft-Hartley  protections  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements)  and  subject 
himself  to  NI.RB  action  In  order  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  EEOC? 

One  company  telis  me  It  spyends  over  $1 
million  a.  year  Just  trying  to  be  In  compliance 
with  the  multitude  of  often  contradicting 
decrees  handed  down  by  government  anti- 
discrimination agencies. 

One  federal  agency.  In  existence  by  execu- 
tive order,  is  taking  a  completely  dictatorial 
attitude  with  defense  contractors.  It  Is  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
.OPCC/  which  hands  down  Ironclad  regula- 
tions to  those  doing  business  with  the 
government 

The  really  frightening  thing  here  Is  the 
lack  of  Congressional  restraint  upon  their 
operations,  plus  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
appeal  from  an  OFCC  ruling  All  this  Is  even 
more  fanuistlc  when  considered  In  the  light 
of  what  the  law  actually  says  the  Commis- 
sion may  and  may  not  do 

Congress  debated  loud  and  long  on  the 
quesUon  of  having  an  EEOC  In  the  first  place 
There  are  plenty  cf  statements  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  where  both  supporters  and  de- 
tractors agreed  on  things  the  law  would  not 
do. 

Everyone  agreed  that  setting  employment 
quotas  is  not  the  right  way  to  go  about  elimi- 
nating discrimination.  Languages  specifically 
prohibited  hiring  or  firing,  promoting  or 
holding  back.  Just  on  the  basis  of  race  to  fill 
out  a  percenuige  quota.  Yet  practically 
every  agreement  coming  out  of  EEOC  has 
some  mention  of  the  local  area's  Negro  popu- 
lation ana  relates  the  employer's  perform- 
ance to  that  quota. 

Setting  quotas,  while  probably  the  meet 
frequent  vlolaUon  the  EEOC  commits.  Is  not 
Its  only  sin.  Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths 

■f  \Dchlgan  spoke  out  plainly  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  after  the  EEOC  had  been  In 
operation  for  about  a  year. 
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She  roundly  castigated  tlie  Commission  for 
f.ilUng  to  enforce  the  antidiscrimination  pro- 
M.tions  In  regard  to  sex  and  said: 

■  These  EEOC  officials  are  completely  out  of 
step  with  the  President,  the  rest  of  the  Ad- 
nilnl.'-lratlon.  the  courts  and,  Indeed,  the 
country  as  a  whole." 

She  charged  the  executive  director  of  the 
Conunlsslon  with  saying  the  sex  provision  of 
title  VII  was  a  "fluke"  and  '"conceived  out  of 
wedlock,"  Mrs  Griffiths  reminded  the  Com- 
mission that  they  took  an  oath  to  uphold 
I  lie  law— not  Just  the  part  of  It  that  they  are 
interested  In."" 

You  can  get  a  better  Idea  of  the  haphazard, 
hot-eved  approach  Ui  the  law  taken  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission  If  you'll  follow 
this  chain  of  events  that  occurred  during  an 
actual  Civse.  Names,  places  and  dates  have 
been  changed. 

HOW  EEOC  OPERATES 

J<«eph  Bedford  operates  a  small  manufac- 
faring  concern  In  the  Midwest.  He  was  on 
vacation  last  June  when  Jefferson  Rank,  a 
Ne*?ro.  came  In  to  ask  about  a  Job.  So  far 
as  can  be  determined,  he  received  courteous 
treatment  from  the  receptionist  In  the  per- 
sonnel department,  was  told  there  were  no 
openings  at  present  either  for  employees  or 
trainees,  but  offered  an  employment  applica- 
tion to  fill  out  and  leave  if  he  cared  to.  He 
didn't. 

Now  Its  February  and  Mr.  Bedford  gets 
a  call  from  his  receptionist  that  a  Mr.  Sperlln 
of  the  EEOC  Is  walling  to  see  him.  He  meets 
Mr.  Sperlln  and  Is  promptly  served  a  charge 
of  discrimination  dated  the  day  before.  It  Is 
signed  bv  Jefferson  Rank  and  sworn  to  before 
Mr.  Sperlln.  It's  the  first  time  Joe  knows  he's 
been  charged  with  an  unfair  discrimination 
practice  alleged  to  have  happened  last  June. 
Upon  request  he  shows  Mr.  Sperlln  around 
the  plant  and  lets  him  talk  to  the  personnel 
people.  The  manufacturer  finds  out  he  should 
be  keeping  records  of  applications,  termina- 
tions, promotions,  raises  and  the  like  for  180 
days.  Hed  been  throwing  them  away  after 
90  days.  So  far  that"s  the  only  EEOC  regu- 
lation he"8  been  found  negligent  In.  How- 
ever, even  If  he  had  been  keeping  records  for 
the  stipulated  time.  Jefferson "s  application 
would  not  have  been  on  file,  since  almost  270 
days  have  passed. 

Mr.  Sperlln  asks  Negro  employees  if  they 
are  treated  the  same  as  white  employees.  He 
asks  If  the  canteen  areas  or  restrooms  are  seg- 
regated. Asks  If  personnel  like  working  for 
their  supervisor  and  Mr.  Bedford.  "When  they 
say,  "Yes."  he  says.  "Oh.  that's  too  bad.  I 
like  to  find  people  who  aren't  happy  In  their 
Jobs."' 

Mr.  Bedford  contains  himself.  Mr.  Sper- 
lin  leaves  saying  he  has  found  nothing  wrong 
except  the  record -keeping  time  limit.  Joe 
Bedford  sighs. 

Seven  and  a  half  weeks  later  he  gets  an 
EEOC  decision.  It  finds  an  unfair  employ- 
ment practice  occurred  In  June,  the  charge 
filed  in  September  and  served  on  him  In 
February. 

The  Commission  is  squeezing  the  law  a 
bit  A  three-month  limitation  on  making  a 
charge  is  written  into  the  law.  It's  supposed 
to  be  signed  and  worn  to.  So  the  Commission 
says  under  questioning  from  Mr.  Bedford's 
attorney  (by  now  he's  decided  he  needs  one) 
that  they've  "adopted"  the  attitude  that  a 
written  complaint  fulfills  the  requirements 
of  the  law  even  though  It  was  not  sworn  to. 
Just  like  that — change  the  law. 
A  couple  of  months  go  by  before  an  EEOC 
conciliator  makes  contact  and  arranges  a 
meeting.  Now  It's  a  little  over  a  year  since 
Jefferson  Rank  first  entered  the  manufac- 
turer's reception  room. 

Mr.  Bedford  and  his  attorney  face  the  con- 
ciliator. Most  of  the  agreement  he  wants 
Joe  Bedford  to  slg..^  Is  standard  civil  rights 
language — but  there  are  some  real  stunners. 
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THE    LIST    OF    DEMANDS 

EEOC  wants  Mr.  Bedford  to  lilre  Jefferson 
Rank  as  a  trainee  and  pay  him  minimum 
wage  back  pay  from  the  time  of  his  alleged 
application. 

EEOC  wants  him  to  employ  train  and  ac- 
cept the  applications  of  the  next  75  Negroes 
referred  to  him  by  a  civil  rights  organization. 
The  i.gure  Is  determined  by  taking  the  per- 
centage of  Joe's  work  force  that's  Negro  and 
comparing  it  with  an  (inflated)  percentage 
of  the  area's  Negro  population  in  the  labor 
market. 

EEOC  wants  Joe  Bedford  to  agree  to  hire 
Negroes  for  the  next  five  white-collar  Jobs. 
And  he  must  upgrade  at  least  three  Negroes 
to  supervisory  positions  within  three  months 
of  the  agreement. 

On  top  of  this,  for  two  years  Mr.  Bedford 
has  to  report,  quarirrly,  to  the  Commission 
everything  he's  doing  that  pertains  to  both 
his  white  and  Negro  workers.  He  can't  pro- 
mote anybody  who  is  not  a  Negro  unless 
he  gets  prior  EEOC  approval.  All  refusals  of 
Negroes  to  take  higher  Jobs  must  be  docu- 
mented In  writing  and  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Bedford  and  his  attorney  managed  to 
trim  some  of  the  rough  edges  off  these  de- 
mands, but  he  signed  an  agreement — even 
though  he  had  done  nothing  wrong.  The 
plant  Is  located  in  a  town  that  has  lots  of 
militant  civil  rights  activity  and  he  decided 
he  didn't  want  pickets  pounding  on  his  door. 
Whether  Mr.  Bedford  got  off  lucky  or  not, 
we  don't  know.  If  proponents  of  additional 
enforcement  teeth  for  the  EEOC  get  their 
way,  he  probably  did. 

Reasonable  negotiations  would  be  harder 
to  come  by.  The  Commission  will  get  the 
power  to  enforce  Its  decisions  based  on  "evi- 
dence" which  It  chooses  to  credit. 

Could  the  same  thing  happen  to  you  as 
an  employer,  or  employee? 

It  not  only  could — It  probably  will. 
Under  the  proposed  setup  for  EEOC,  the 
practical  effect  would  be  presumptions  of 
guilt.  An  examiner's  "evidence"  Is  deemed 
to  be  conclusive.  You'll  have  to  prove  your- 
self Innocent.  Tlie  roles  of  policeman  and 
Judge  are  combined,  and  a  single  EEOC  em- 
ployee could  conceivably  Issue  his  own  cease 
and  desist  orders. 

We've  probably  made  a  mistake  In  describ- 
ing EEOC  desired  enforcement  powers  as 
"NLRB-llke."  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  an  Independent  General  Counsel 
who  must  apply  to  the  courts  for  authority 
to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders.  Under  the 
new  setup,  EEOC  appeal  procedures  would 
be  practically  useless.  The  NLRB  was  origi- 
nally set  up  along  the  lines  proposed  for  the 
EEOC.  The  ensuing  mess  was  atrocious  and 
the  present  limitations  on  the  NLRB  were 
devised. 

Granting  cease  and  desist  powers  to  the 
EEOC.  as  the  present  legislative  proposal 
would  do,  win  deprive  you  of  your  day  In 
court.  The  Commission  may  find  you  In  viola- 
tion, Issue  an  order  for  you  to  cease  and  de- 
sist. 

No  testimony  need  be  taken.  No  independ- 
ent Investigation  to  establish  "substantial 
evidence"  of  violation  need  be  conducted. 
The  full  power  of  the  Commission  may  be 
delegated  to  a  single  Commissioner,  or  even 
to  an  Individual  employee. 

This  amazing  concentration  of  power  is 
without  precedent. 

The  Commission  has  made  much  of  the 
plans  It  has  for  .submitting  all  types  of  Job 
employment  "patterns  "quotas  on  a  large 
scale — to  the  computer.  Already  it  has  held  a 
fishing  expedition  down  South  into  the 
textile  Industry  and  received  criticism  from 
conservative  and  liberal  ahke. 

The  EEOC  trotted  out  the  familiar  per- 
centage figures  again  and  flogged  the  indus- 
try, causing  the  liberally  oriented  Ctiarlotte 
Observer  to  comment  editorially: 

"II  the  larger  purpose  was  actually  to  get 
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something  accomplished  about  equalizing 
employment  In  textiles,  we  are  persuadfM 
this  was  not  the  best  way  to  go  about  it  "' 

TRIAL     BY     HEADLINES 

EEOC's  public  forum  in  New  York  In  Jan- 
uary, headed  by  Chairman  C.  L,  Alexander, 
produced  much  more  heat  (and  headlines) 
than  light. 

Blue-chip  corporations  were  disdainfully 
put  under  the  i)ubllc  microscope  and.  of 
course,  lound  lacking  as  EEOC  denunciations 
about  ■tokenism"  and  other  catch  phra-ses 
llew  through  the  air. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Alexander  asked  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  major  airlines  how  many 
pilots  were  Negro  When  told  that  only  one 
out  of  420  stationed  in  New  York  was.  the 
EEOC  spokesman  demanded.  Are  you  s-itls- 
ned  with  that?" 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  Commissioner  If 
he  would  care  to  fly  on  a  plane  In  which  tiie 
crew  had  been  selected  by  race  rather  than 
ability"'  I  11  take  my  flight  crews  promoted  on 
the  b.isls  of  skill. 

The  discouraging  thing  Ls  that,  even  for 
those  who  have  no  civil  righte  ax  to  grind 
and  would  penuinely  seek  to  live  up  to  the 
Commission's  wishes,  it  becomes  Impossible 
under  the  present  approach,  for  the  rules  are 
changed  so  often. 

If  you  get  your  total  work  force  in  balance 
with  some  particular  percentage  figure,  then 
you  lind  your  managerial  staff  is  out  of  line 
.Sh'juld  you  get  that  taken  care  of.  the  ba.se 
of  your  percentage  population  figure  is 
changed  to  make  your  quota  still  higher.  It's 
a  game  nobody  wins. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  I  am  for  equal 
employment  opportunity.  But  in  substitut- 
ing favoritism,  we  are  not  correcting  any- 
thing. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "All  men  are  cre- 
ated equal."  We  cannot  then  come  along 
with  legislation  and  make  some  men  more 
equal  than  others. 

THE    OUTLOOK 

What  Is  our  legislative  situation  now? 

Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  give  broad  errforce- 
ment  powers  to  the  EEOC  or  an  Individual 
employee  of  the  Commission.  Basically  these 
would  be  the  same  type  powers  residing  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  with 
only  limited  appeal. 

The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  Senator  Javits 
of  New  York.  It  Is  before  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Commute  on  which  I  serve 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  bill 
from  seeing  floor  action,  unless  the  public 
really  expresses  Itself  to  the  Congress, 

If  people  become  aware  of  the  strong  In- 
fluence that  militant  elements  will  have 
over  their  businesses  and  their  jobs  should 
this  bill  pass — then  we  can  muster  the 
strength  to  stop  its  extension. 

Otherwise  we  are  forging  imother  link  in 
the  chain  that  can  ultimately  enslave  this 
republic. 


Representative  Walter  S.  Baring,  of  Ne- 
vada, Announces  Result  of  Question- 
naire 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
tabulate(i  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
that  I  sent  to  77,000  Nevadans.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  I  received  sUghtly 
greater  than  12  percent  return. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  notations 
written  in  on  the  questionnaire  itself,  I 
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received  close  to  1.000  letters  In  which  my 
constituents  gave  additional  comments 
and  opinions 

Rather  than  use  percentages,  the  re- 
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suits  of  my  questionnaire  show  the  actual 
vote  count. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleanues 
will  And  the  results  of  how  Uie  people  In 

QUfSTIONNAIRf 


April 


J^,   1908 


the  State  of  Nevada  feel  most  Interest- 
Ink',   as  they  are  based  on   a  statewide 
poll   rather  than  an   Individual  district. 
Tlie  tjuestionnalre  follows: 


Ym 


1    Do  »ou  .ipprove  )'  lh«  Pr«ld»nfi  VWtnJm  oolkv' 
;    Do  vou  lavt)'  iteppini  up  bomCiini  .illxki  m  Notlh 
ViUnini' 

3  Do  fOU  Uvof  *  tM>fnbin2  t\W^ 

4  Do  you  'avot  puttling  juI  uI  the  <lelnjni  wtrf  .. 

5  Do  »ou  iJ»or  iip*p  '  (filing  lo  get  negoltalert  p»««' 

6  Do    »ou    IJyor    militaf»    .tetn    fi«cr(vir»    lo   ck>« 

Naiplwat? 

7  Do  *ou  lavor  jin  all-out  atMck  in  '<oill<  Vwlnamr 

8  Do  *ou  jpiiio»«  tt)«  Oov»(nt""nl  \  fiandlinji  jl  tho 

U  i  S   Puetilo  \tautt' 

9  Oo  ynu  'a<o>  oiomolini  trM«  «ilfi  Rinti*  and  lit 

to    Do  <au  support  IIM  pioeoMd  10-p«itml  lurchatt* 
la.' 


I.WS 


No 


7,400 


9pmton 
4J7 


J.96i 

i04« 

6.M6 

i.:44 

3.407 

7»J 

Ml 

M» 

1.049 

VIM 

l.«4 

1.178 
»47 

9»3 

7.i3l 

481 

1JB7 

«.»2 

433 

l.:7S 

r.J77 

360 

7.488 


463 


11    Do  you  wppoit  th*  pnpoMd  triwl  tai' 

\i    Do  rou  l.ivoi  (irapeiad  FMtorai  guaranteed  .mnual 

inciime  ii!|(ar(lleii  ol  wtMthef  lecipienl  woiKi  oi 

n  capable  ol  worVing/ 

1 3  WtiKti  autboiity  do  you  tKlMve  should  liave  tli« 

l>iinie  retponsibilily  in  carrying  out  and  designing 

tiiogiams  to  combat  ciima  In  cilmt 
local  juttioritlet  6,  305 

Stale  aulboiitiei  3.  730 

Federal  autnoiities  1,  349 

14  Do  you  tavor  MirtUpping  in   lie  inueMigalion  ol 

oiganued  ciinie7  6,294 

(Optional  'i*i  Male,  'i.ZSS:  lemale.  ?.736  Party 
pielereiKe  f>emoc'atic.  }.4^S.  Republicin.  3,673; 
Independent.  1  131  ) 


No 

No 

6,189 

335 

8,096 

453 





2.181 
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A  Poignant  Reminder  of  the  First 
Forgotten  Americani 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

r   Maine 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav    April   '.2.   !9fiS 

Mr  HATHAW.W  Mr  Speaker.  Amer- 
ica is  facing  up  lo  the  challenge  of  a  k'reat 
country  by  taking  time  to  e.xamlne  the 
weaknesses  of  our  structure  In  our  great 
race  to  build  this  jjrosperous  and  power- 
ful country.  It  was  convenient  to  forset 
the  faults  of  our  character  Now,  when 
our  national  character  is  at  stake,  we 
cannot  iKnore  the  numerous  contradic- 
tions of  the  philosophy  to  which  we 
credit  our  .strength,  our  belief  in  the 
freedom  of  men. 

No:  without  pain  can  we  read  history's 
doc'onientation  of  our  treatment  of  the 
.Vinencan  liidlan — and  we  are  prone  to 
rationalize  that  the  fate  of  a  free  nation 
demaiuied  some  sacrifice 

The  followinK  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  serves  to 
remind  us  of  an  obligation  which  yet 
remains  unfulflUid  Never  before  have  I 
read  such  a  poiunant  reminder  of  the 
injustice  intlicted  uixm  tiiese  torcotten 
AmeriCiins.  In  hopes  that  it  will  arouse 
the  heartstrings  ol  understanding  lying 
dormant  in  yet  too  many  .Americans,  I 
commend  this  letter  to  the  attention  of 
.my  colleagues  Then,  may  we  get  on  with 
the  task  of  repairing,  rather  than  ra- 
tionaii/ing,  the  weaknesses  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  -Amerxan  dream  .Americas 
fut:jre  depends  upon  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

.■\.MERIC  *    Is    BlRNING 

Oar  beloved  country  is  art  ime  .\fl.ixne  with 
the  fire  of  hate  and  violence  What  has  hap- 
pened to  a  land — given  by  God— and  unce 
so  serene  ;«nd  beautiful'  Beauty  no  longer 
exists  Beauty  Is  marred  by  tires  burriing 
in  our  cities.  It  Is  marred  by  the  minds  of 
men  who  advcxx^te  racism  .md  marred  by 
Icaiierlesa  minorities  who  lash  out  with  vio- 
lence   i»s   lV   flnai   desperate  alternative. 

This  great  laud  taken  by  force  from  my 
people  is  now  Immersed  In  m  Internal  strife 
->f  Its  own  doing.  The  .American  Indian  of 
today  looks  and  watches  rhe  beloved  land 
of  his  birth  with  pain  and  great  sorrow. 
Our  Fathers  fought  valiantly  against  the 
first  iruruders  of  another  land.  They  fought 


but  finally  yielded  to  overwhelming  tactlca 
iiiKl  sviperli-r  .irms  Over  the  years,  some  of 
us  accepted  the  ways  "f  life  of  the  new  and 
Jomlnatlng  stxrlety  Yet  there  axe  some  of  us 
who  never  will  itccept  nor  ever  find  the 
heart  to  forgive  for  injustices  InHlcted 
tii;ainst   us 

And  today.  America  burns.  Its  very  "con- 
science" burns  and  shows  .\nd  we  can  only 
lo«:>lc  with  great  pity. 

PrriR     .\      MlTCHIXL. 

Passamaqutjddy  Tribe. 
Pleasant  Potnt  Reservation 


Olympiri  Become  Political  Gamei 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

■>r    LOflSIANA 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPHE-SKN  I  .XTIVF^.S 

Wednesday.  Apnl  24.  19SS 

Mr  UAUICK  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  International  Olympics  Committee 
has  replaced  sport,s  with  politics — a 
youth  meeting  lor  competitive  Ideology 
instead  ol  competitive  athletics — South 
Africa  IS  again  forced  into  leadership  of 
the  hee  world. 

The  South  Africans  now  have  no 
ciioice  but  to  liost  games  lor  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  free  world. 

If  the  Olympics  are  now  lowered  to  the 
programed  wishes  of  Communist  and 
tribal  states,  those  of  the  free  world  in- 
terested first  in  sports  are  entitled  to  a 
free  men's  Olympics  to  |)rotect  our  youth 
fioni  exploitation  by  the  Communist  .sub- 
sidies of  Its  athletes. 

To  any  interested  in  a  free  peoples 
Olympics  m  South  .\fiica,  why  not  wire 
Mr  Prank  Braun.  president  of  the  South 
African  Olympic  Games  Association  at 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  the  UPI  release 
from  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  following 
my  comments: 

New  Vote  V'irtvally  .\ssi'res  Ban  ■:)r  SotTH 
.\rRic:A  From  Olympics 

Lvi'SANNE.  SwrrzERLA.ND.  -World  pressure 
brought  upon  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  has  virtu.iUy  ellmlniited  South 
Africa  from  appearing  in  the  1968  Olympic 
Games  .it   .Mexico  City   next   October. 

The  nine-man  executive  board  of  the  IOC 
voted  Sunday  to  recommend  the  exclusion 
and  It  was  certain  the  36  votes  necessary  to 
legalize  the  proposal  would  be  collected  with 
ease. 


More  than  40  countries.  Including  Ru.ssla. 
h^ve  gone  on  record  as  saying  they  would 
boycott  the  games  If  South  .Mrlca  was  al- 
lowed to  compete. 

The  executive's  decision  was  unanimous. 
despite  the  dismay  expressed  by  IOC  Presi- 
dent Avery  Brundage  of  Chicago,  who  had 
campaigned  for  South  .\frlcas  inclu.-^lon  and 
arrived  In  Lausanne  Irom  a  visit  to  Johannes- 
burg last  week 

Two  Smith  .\frlcans  swimmer  Karan  Mulr 
and  sprinter  Paul  Nash,  will  sutTer  most  from 
Sunday's  decision  On  current  world  form. 
they  were  thought  to  have  excellent  chances 
to  win   medals 

F-XPRESSES    SHOCK 

In  Johannesburg,  Frank  Uraun,  president 
<il  the  South  .\frican  Olympic  names  Asso- 
ciation, expressed  shock  at  the  executives 
decision  but  said  he  still  ihouttht  his  toun- 
trys  chances  in  a  re-vote  were  "good,  but 
obviously  not  as  gcxxl  as  last  lime.  We  still 
win  find  In  the  outcome  that  we  have  lots  of 
inends  ' 

Braun  said  that  he  wasn't  sure  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  meeting  but  that  if  another  vot»> 
Is  taken  "it  will  be  a  shocking  raLscarriai;.! 
of  justice  :ind  will  turn  the  IOC  mtu  a  laugh- 
ing stock. 

Tlus  means  every  time  countries  opposing 
South  .\frlca  in  the  IOC  don't  like  something, 
they  Just  have  to  shout." 

South  Africa's  loss  could  be  America's  gain. 
World  record  sprinter  Tommy  Smith  now  may 
reconsider  Ids  decision  not  to  partlcip-ite  He 
w.ui  one  of  several  Negro  .tthletes  who  had 
announced  they  would  boycott  the  games  la 
protest  of  South  Africa's  Inclusion. 

.\FRICAN     HAPPY 

The  happiest  man  in  Lausanne  was  Je.in- 
Claude  Oanga,  secreuiry  general  -f  the  .Su- 
pteme  Council  for  African  Sport  He  had 
made  a  deterrmned  bid  to  have  South  .Africa 
excluded  .ind  he  shcxJk  delenates  hands  and 
expre.sscd  his  thanks  rm  behalf  c,f  ".all  Africa." 

Tlie  IOC  troubU  started  short Iv  alter  a  de- 
cision was  reached  Feb  15  at  Cirenoble  to  re- 
adm-it  .South  Africa  to  the  games  foUcjwmg 
her  suspension  In  1963,  The  .Mro-.'Vsian  na- 
tions threatened   to   boycott   Mexico  City. 

No  sojiier  were  the  Winter  0;unes  con- 
cluded than  the  Supreme  Council  of  .African 
Sports  met  at  Congo  Brazzaville  and  unani- 
mously elected  to  boycott  the  games  The 
movement  gathered  .-.irenglh,  especLilly  alter 
the  Russians  joined  the  outburst 

MEXICO     DISTtRBED 

Mexico  also  was  disturbed,  since  the  games 
prt>mised  to  be  the  .'iniallest  on  .'ecord  alter 
the  host  nation  had  invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  buUdlng  new  stadiums  and  other  nec- 
essary equipment. 

This  led  to  Oeneral  Jose  De  Clark  Floras. 
IOC    vice    president,    and    Ramirez    Vasquez, 
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head  of  the  organizing  committee,  to  visit 
Chicago  last  month  and  persuade  Brundage 
to  call  an  emergency  session  of  the  board. 

.'\mong  the  executives,  the  Mexicans  re- 
ceived lirm  support  from  Russia's  Constantln 
Andrlanov  and  Italy's  Giorgio  De  Stefanl.  The 
rule  b<x)k  appeared  the  greatest  ally  with  De 
.^lefanl.  a  lawyer  by  profession,  making  the 
Ix'.st  use  of  It. 

There  was  all  manner  of  speculation  as  the 
nine  men  sat  In  secret  session  for  two  days  at 
the  18th  century  Chateau  De  Vldy  by  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva 

It  came  as  a  surprise  when  It  was  an- 
r.cmnced  that  the  decision  to  keep  South 
.Airica  out  was  unanimous  because  It  was 
tluuight  the  three  English-speaking  mem- 
bers— Brundage,  Lord  Exeter  of  Britain  and 
Lord  KUlanln  of  Ireland — would  side  with 
S<iu;h  Africa, 

The  following  cable,  signed  by  Brundage, 
was  sent  to  the  71  voting  members  of  the 
IOC,  who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  had  agreed 
to  .South  Africa's  participation: 

■  In  view  of  all  the  information  on  the 
International  climate  received  by  the  execu- 
tive board  at  this  meeting,  it  is  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  It  would  be  most  unwise 
for  a  .South  African  team  to  participate  in 
the  Games  of  the  XIX  Olymplnde— therefore 
the  executive  board  strongly  recommends 
that  you  endorse  this  unanimous  proposal 
to  withdraw  its  Invitation  to  these  games. 
This  imstal  vote  Is  submitted  under  rule 
No  20.  Please  reply  immediately  by  cable  to 
IOC  La>isannc" 

All  the  replies  were  expected  to  reach 
Lausanne  within  10  days,  when  South  Africa 
offlcially  would  be  out  of  the  games. 

South  .'Africa,  which  had  given  assurances 
she  wotild  send  a  mixed  team  to  Mexico 
aboard  the  .'^ame  aircraft  and  In  the  same 
unifi'rm,  now  must  wait  until  1970  to  show 
whether  she  will  ever  be  allowed  back  into 
the  movement. 

I'dLITICAL    DECI.SION 

Brundaiie  maintained  the  decision  was  a 
political  one,  despite  his  Insistence  of  the 
past  few  weeks  that  "the  Olympic  move- 
ment is  concerned  only  with  sports  and  not 
IKjlitics"  He  said  he  was  personally  sorry. 

Gen.  Clark  said.  "I  am  very  happy  with 
the  decision.  I  am  sure  it  will  unite  even 
further  all  of  the  IOC." 

Ramirez  i)aid  tribute  to  Gen.  Clark's  work, 
to  the  IOC  and  Brtindage.  who  he  described 
as  "a  friend  of  Mexico." 

Andrlano  \>.-a3  only  "partially  satisfied" 
with  the  decision,  while  Lord  Exeter  ad- 
mitted 'the  political  situation  swayed," 
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and  is  the  largest  number  of  such  auc- 
tions knowTi  for  this  period  of  time  for 
this  area.  ^ 


Pace  Magazine  Covert  the  Jim  Jones 
Story 
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Mass  Exodus  by  Farmers  Continues 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Avril  24,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agri- 
cultural problem  of  low  net  income  still 
plagues  the  Nation.  While  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  spend  for  food  continues 
upward,  farmers  receive  only  a  minute 
share  of  this  increase.  As  a  consequence, 
many  farmers  are  trying  to  move  to  other 
occupations. 

A  group  of  cooperative  leaders  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  have  recently  compiled  a  listing 
of  those  farm  auctions  as  advertised  in 
five  newspapers  between  the  period  of 
Januarj'  12  and  April  1,  1968. 

This  list  consists  of  110  farm  auctions 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enterprising  and  refreshin;,'  monthly. 
Pace,  has  just  pone  to  press  with  its 
June  edition,  and  a  feature  storj'  deals 
with  the  outstanding  career  in  public 
service  of  James  R.  Jones,  28-year-old 
Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson. 

The  Jim  Jones  story  is  well  known  to 
all  Oklahomans,  who  are  proud  of  liis 
dedication  and  achievements  in  public 
service. 

I  believe  the  Pace  article,  as  written 
by  Editor  Robert  J.  Fleming,  will  be  in- 
teresting reading  for  all.  The  full  lext  fol- 
lows : 

Jim  Jones  of  the  White  Hou'.e 
(By  Robert  J.  Fleming) 

(Note. — At  Pace  press  time  the  White 
House  announced  that  Jim  Jones  had  been 
named  special  assistant  and  appointments 
secretary  to  the  President  > 

It  Is  8:25  a.m.  All  Is  quiet  in  the  press 
lounge  In  the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House. 
An  Andrew  Weyth  painting  of  a  makeshift 
wooden  cross  in  open  countryside  looks  down 
on  empty  green  leather  chairs.  No  corre- 
spondents are  yet  on  the  scene  and  at  the 
end  of  the  room  the  Stewart  portrait  of 
George  Washington,  flanked  by  the  St;irs  and 
Stripes  and  the  Presidential  flag,  seems 
strangely  lonely. 

Along  the  corridor  connecting  the  West 
Wing  with  the  White  House  projicr.  in  the 
third  office  from  the  President,  ."-unlight  fil- 
ters through  the  high  window.  Soft  piped 
music  comes  from  a  brown  box  on  the  siU. 
Eight  framed  photographs  are  on  the  wall. 
A  young  man  features  in  most.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  one  reads:  "To  Jim  Jones — with  :ip- 
preclation  for  his  diligence,  competence  and 
loyalty."  It  Is  handwTitten  ;ind  signed  "Lyn- 
don Johnson." 

"Mr.  Jones'  office  .  .  .  Mr.  Jones'  ofjice  .  .  .." 
chants  E>onna  Moloney,  23.  an  attractive  bru- 
nette, as  she  picks  up  the  first  of  the  day's 
phone  calls  that  will  probably  add  up  to  liOO 
by  nightfall. 

A  young  man  of  medium  height  strides 
Into  the  room,  ids  hand  outstretched.  "Hello. 
I'm  Jim  Jones,"  he  says  with  a  smile.  The 
workday  of  the  28-year-old  deputy  special 
assistant  to  the  President  has  begun. 

Jones  Is  Impeccably  dressed.  His  black  tie 
is  monogrammed  JRJ.  Seated  in  a  liigh- 
backed  leather  swivel  chair,  wearing  round 
horn-rimmed  spectacles,  he  confronts  a  large 
file  of  papers.  A  miniature  wise  old  owl 
watches  from  the  desk  penholder  set. 

After  tackling  the  immediate  i.ssues  pre- 
sented by  the  papers,  Jones  turns  t3  the  list 
of  phone  calls  steadily  being  compiled.  Every 
incoming  call  is  noted  on  phone  sheets.  Jim 
picks  them  up  In  a  steady  stream  between 
his  own  priority  outgoing  calls.  The  process 
could  be  likened  to  a  fast  ping-pong  game. 

.  .  .  "OK  Etonna,  on  the  iirst  pa  ;e  I'll  take 
everybody  except  Avery  and  Grant." 

"Hi.  Governor.  How  are  you?  Are  you  going 
to  be  in  town  this  week?  I  was  thinking  of 
Friday.  Could  you  come  in  and  visit  with  the 
Boas?   .  .   .  Friday.  5:30." 


A  man  comes  in  with  two  pink  telex  mes- 
sages. Jim  lixiks  them  over,  hands  them  to 
Donna.  "Get  these  to  the  President  by  special 
me.ssenger" 

Some  of  the  papers  on  the  desk  carry  a  red 
t-vb.  "Tills  means  'in  a  htirry  to  get  an  .m- 
swer,'  "  lie  explains. 

.\s  he  shufllrs  liles  Jones  mumbles  under 
his  breath,  ".More  paper  goes  ihrinmh  here 
.  .  .  We  should  Invest  In  a  paper  factory" 
.  .  .  ■■Whaf  .  ,  ,  riiat's  fmr  but  I  ciant 
th:nk  the  Senator  ought  to  dictate  to  u.s  on 
iiliom  we  u~ill  appoint  where." 

An  older  man  comes  in  with  an  armful  of 
papers  .\  fast  exchange  takes  pl.ace  and  he's 
gone  as  quickly  as  he  came  "That  w.as  liill 
Hoi>kinR  He  has  bf**n  executive  secretary  t5 
every  President  since  Herbert  H^iover.  Tliat's 
32  years." 

For  a  moment  the  telephone  Is  quiet  "Can 
we  visit  between  calls?"  Jones  asks 

"Yes,  I'd  be  glad  to  tell  how  I  cnme  to  the 
White  House  " 

The  jihone  interrupts  again.  "Mr.  Meany, 
dul  .Secretary  Husk  get  m  touch  with  you? 
The  President  hasn't  any  ttvte  today.  Vut 
if  it's  one  of  those  things  that's  a  innst  you're 
always  welcome.  .  .  .  He'd  like  yoii  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  Mr.  Rusk  first,  though  " 

E:vch  day  Jones  must  go  over  the  Presi- 
dent's schedtile,  move  his  c.dendar  alone, 
work  up  scenarios,  notify  omcial  visitors,  pro- 
vide brieflne  information.  .",nd,  as  Jim  puts 
it.  "make  sure  all  the  pieces  full  together 
on  anythlnc  the  President  dtx-s"  He  coordi- 
n;it.es  with  Marvin  Wat.snn.  special  .'issist.int 
to  the  President,  whom  .Jones  aided  until 
ii.amed  to  his  present  jjost  by  the  President 
last  January  18. 

Jim  h.as  accompanied  President  Johnson 
on  .ill  foreign  trips  since  1965  except  for  the 
funeral  of  Chancellor  Konard  .'\denauer  of 
West  Germany.  In  October  19G5  he  made 
preparations  in  Mexico  Citv  for  the  Presi- 
dent's first  trip  out  of  the  U  .S.  Last  Decem- 
ber the  Presidential  party  attended  the  fun- 
eral of  Australia's  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Holt,  \isited  Thailand,  stopped  in  Vietnam, 
refueled  in  Pakistan  and  w;ts  received  by  the 
Pope  at  the  V'atican.  "All  in  112  hours."  Jim 
remembers. 

Mementos  of  these  trips  have  a  special 
place  in  Ids  one-bedroom  apartment  located 
in  the  southwest  area  of  Washlmrtxin  in  the 
same  ultramoderii  building  where  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  lives.  Gifts  include 
a  silver  box  from  the  King  of  Thailand  .■■.nd 
tv.'o  medals  from  the  Pope  which  arc  special- 
ly treasured  by  Jones,  who  Is  n  Catholic. 

Framed  photographs  of  Jim  with  the  Presi- 
dent decorate  the  walls.  In  his  bedroom 
hangs  a  glass  case  displaying  ten  pens  used 
in  signing  legislation  passed  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress, 1965  66.  "The  Boss"  h.ad  lianded  them 
to  him. 

.'rouvenirs  of  his  last  trip  to  Puerto  Rico 
are  a  suntan  and  the  memory  of  a  game  uf 
golf  with  the  President  "where  I  l)roke  100 
for  the  first  time,  playing  way  O'.er  my  head." 
Jones  travels  recularly  to  the  Tex.\s  Whlt.e 
House  where  he  is  in  charge  (■!  the  Presi- 
dent's office  He  breakfasts  at  6  30  am  in  tlie 
ranch-house  kitchen.  At  7:15  he  goes  to  the 
President's  bedroom  with  overniL'ht  cables 
from  Washincrton,  special  pouches  and 
memos.  Watson  normally  remains  in  Wash- 
ington while  Jim  is  with  "The  Boss"  at  the 
LBJ  ranch. 

It  was  in  Tex.xs  that  Jones  got  his  first 
big  lest  in  tpeech  writing,  "He  tossed  the 
State  of  the  Union  message  at  me.  I  had 
no  expertise,  no  real  experience  We  funneled 
the  President's  thoughts  to  Washington  and 
their  views  came  back  to  the  President.  The 
final  drafting  started  on  Sunday.  January 
14.  and  we  finished  Wednesday,  the  17th.  Four 
days  of  refining,  honing  and  fitting  in  ideas, 
working  with  the  President  and  Cabinet  of- 
ficers. I  was  tremendously  grateful  he  would 
show  that  confidence  In  me." 

Jones'  two  secretaries.  Donna  Molonev  and 
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Sally  Snyder.  24.  worked  *r-h  him  on  the 
State  of  the  L'iil'>n  addres*  Recounta  Don- 
na. We  usually  kept  at  It  until  11  30  p-m. 
and  we  had  ^-hances  Ui  ko  ki  the  Preeideiu's 
offke  •  Pr.uned  copies  of  phot^)r?ri4ph^  taken 
of  the  girls  during  the  speech  aasembilng 
han«[  Above  their  desks  They  are  inscribed 
with  a  personal  salutation  from  the  Presi- 
dent 

In  Washington  "an  early  nlghf  for  Jim 
moans  going  home  at  7  30  p  m  He  ,\lt*rnat«8 
with  Marvin  Wauon  In  suylng  late  to  pre- 
p.vre  the  Presidents  night  residing,  a  sub- 
st.intlal  pile  of  materul  for  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  review  before  going  to  bed  or  In  the 
early  morning  The  Presl  lent  really  want* 
to  know  what  s  going  on  "  Jim  polnu  out 
The  night  reading  Is  assembled  from  care- 
fully culled  Items  submitt«-d  by  White  House 
assistants.  C.iblnet  and  Agency  offlclais.  It 
could  and  does  include  some  personal  letters 
from  ordinary  citizens  newspaper  clippings, 
magazine  articles  and  memos  But.'  says 
Jim,  If  you  put  anything  In  a  memo  you 
had  b«tt«r  be  darned  sure  r  is  right  The 
President  has  a  passion  for  correct  f.K'ta.  I've 
had  a  speed-reading  course  and  I  don't 
thin*  he  haa  Ifet  he  can  read  md  compre- 
hend a  memo  and  dUcover  whether  there's 
a  mistake  In  it  f  ister  tJian  anyone  I've 
known 

Jones  t-hlnks  the  President  Is  often  misun- 
derstood He  sees  his  boss  as  a  fimlly  man 
and  a  father  Its  hard  f'r  me  tfi  make  a 
separation  between  this  ».:id  his  oBlclal  life. 
I  think  I.'',  him  .ws  i  human  being   ' 

"If  you  speak  In  superlatives  people  call 
you  a  yee-man  But  you  can't  work  for  some- 
one you  don  t  re«p>ect  He  has  that  peculiar 
habit  of  tossing  challenges  to  yuw  You  sel- 
dom do  the  same  thing  twice 

"Us  no',  that  you  don  t  t«n  a  President  he 
Is  wrong  You  can  make  suggestions  and 
present  alternatives  Yes-men  don't  last  long 
The  President  loses  confidence  in  them 

"He  has  to  make  very  lonely  decisions.  You 
would  like  to  help,  but  he  has  to  do  it" 

The  road  that  took  Jim  J.'nes  to  the  White 
House  began  in  Muskogee  Okla  .  where  he 
w;is  bom  on  V.iy  5.  1939  His  f.ither  a  family 
w:«  Irish  His  mother's  parents  came  from 
Germany  Jones  credits  much  of  his  success 
to  his  early  uporlnglng  I  came  from  a  rela- 
tively ptmr  family  but  Mother  had  stem  re- 
solve and  determination  My  father  being 
Irish  was  more  of  a  dreamer  When  I  got  a 
B  In  sch.jol  he  would  tell  me  I  was  capable 
of  an  A  '       , 

Today  Jim's  73-yeHr-old  father  Is  retired 
from  his  Job  as  a  clerk  at  the  Muskogee  post 
orflce  iuid  has  started  his  own  catering  busi- 
ness Hls  mother  works  at  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration regional  office  A  brother  Jcjeeph 
P  Jones.  35  Is  an  engineer  with  Douglas  In 
Los  Angeles  His  sister  36  has  eight  children 
and  IS  m.irr.ed  to  a  carpenter  In  Muskogee 

Jim  3  first  great  love  w.id  Journalism,  At  5, 
be  started  a  paper  for  kids  In  the  com- 
munity The  first  advertisement  came  frfjm 
the  grocery  st^'fe  where  I  bought  my  bubble 
gum   ' 

When  he  was  11.  his  parents  took  him  K> 
an  American  L<Tflon-aporLsored  dinner  The 
after-djnner4peaker  w  is  Ed  Edmondson  who 
w.is  then  Muskogee  county  attorney  Every- 
one pretty  well  knew  he  would  run  for  Con- 
gress on  the  Democratic  ticket.  '  Jim  recalls. 
"Afterwards  I  went  up  and  introduced  my- 
self I  told  him  I  was  active  In  -sports,  knew 
mojit  of  the  kids  in  town,  and  would  he  like 
to  hire  me  for  his  campaign' '  Edmondson 
took  him  on  at  »15  a  week  His  first  chore 
WAS  to  deliver  messages  by  bike,  hire  kids  to 
put  up  campaign  signs  and  speak  for  Ed- 
mondson on  a  radio  program 

At  15,  Jones  got  Into  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness as  a  high  school  corresf)ondent  tor  the 
Muskogee  Mormng  S^ili  which  was  t^hen  the 
sectind  paper  in  town  They  were  losing 
money    The    higher   salaried    refwrters   were 
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laid    off    and    Jim    be<-.une    sports    and    wire- 
service  editor 

Not  long  aft.«r,  he  covered  his  first  murder 
It  was  a  Saturday  night  An  old  man  had  been 
shot  m  the  f.ice  by  his  wife  at  Goose  Neck 
Bend  not  far  out  of  t.>wn  She  had  pulled 
the  trigger  at  point-blank  range  and  Jim  was 
the  ftrbt  rept>rter  on  the  3<-ene 

The  s.une  evening  down  at  the  hospltiU 
Jim  had  another  Uiste  of  tragedy  A  man  had 
lost  his  wife  and  J-year-old  daughter  in  a 
highway  collision  A  second  clUld  was  m  crit- 
ical condiuon  In  the  emergency  operaung 
room.  Vividly  rec.iUing  the  circumsuinces. 
Jim  *ays.  At  15  I  had  t.j  give  sol.ice  and  what 
comfort  I  could  to  a  man  twice  my  .ige  The 
sl«iry  which  I  phoned  in  a  few  minutes  later 
w.is  a  icoop   " 

jLPnes  was  exposed  to  raw  life  working  with 
the  Morning  ,Vcus  .uid  it  laid  the  foundation 
f'>r  a  future  in  politics  and  .i  per.spectlve  on 
life 

"At  an  ImpresBlorvable  age  I  saw  society 
from  the  country-club  set  to  the  poor  Negro 
living  on  the  north  side  of  town  I  was  able 
to  see  that  all  was  not  perfect  wl'..h  the  high' 
and  that  all  was  not  wrong  with  the  low  ' 
I  had  tiO  put  ideas  on  paper  .md  get  to  the 
he.u-t  of  the  Issue  Some  awfully  good  news- 
papermen tnuiu«l  me  .uid  I  bec.une  ac- 
quainted *Tth  key  politicians  " 

In  1956  Jones  was  elected  'Governor  of 
Oklahoma  Boys  State  Following  the  appoint- 
ment, John  Crlswell,  city  editor  of  the  Mu.sk- 
ngee  P'loenu:,  wired  him  a  Job  offer  The 
.Wornirij  .Veti'j  collapsed  and  he  found  he  wits 
the  only  staffer  hired  by  Uie  P'lofnix  I 
leaxned  newspaperlng  politics  from  John  Crls- 
well," says  Jones  Crlswell  Is  now  tre-isurer  of 
the  Democratic  National  Commlit«'e 

It  IS  now  1:2  30  and  Sally  Snyder  is  on  the 
Job  with  Donna  The  tempo  Is  increasing 
Sally  handles  Uiconxlng  caJls  on  the  extra 
four-line  telephone  Donna  takes  tlie  piiper- 
work  which  Jim  steadily  gives  her  .is  he  oper- 
ates his  own  39-butUjn  phone  console  and 
makes  notes 

Hello,  i,t  the  Congresuman  in''  Jim  Jonei 
at   r'lf    IV'tiff   Himse  calling" 

"The  Unmtgration  Department  says  the 
rua  IX  coming  through  soon  for  that  family 
to  enter   " 

Jones  grabs  a  word  with  Donna.  '"I  should 
get  up  to  the  Hill  today  but  I  don't  fcnow  if 
I  h.vve  the  time 

"Send  a  letter  to  Sheriff  Bill  Hauck  of 
Bexar  County  Texiis — The  President  wanted 
you  to  have  this  autographed  picture      ' 

Sally  c<jnies  from  Freeburg.  Pa  "I  think 
the  population  Is  about  500.  '  .she  laughs 
She  was  17  when  she  arrived  in  Washington 
and  got  her  first  Job  vrtth  the  FBI  Last  year 
a  friend  told  her  Jones  was  looking  for  an- 
other secretary  "Yes,  you  could  call  us  exec- 
utive secretaries  but  we're  really  Girl  Fri- 
days '  Jim  keeps  both  of  us  running  We 
enjoy  watching  him   work    He  s  a  dynamo," 

Donna  graduated  from  .Marymount  College, 
A.-llngion.  Va  .  where  she  toik  a  liberal  arts 
se<.-retarlal  course  Her  hu.-.band  Is  special  as- 
sistant to  the  treasurer  o(  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  "I  don't  think  anything 
else  would  ever  satisfy  me  if  I  had  to  leave 
the    White    House."    she    admits 

Both  girls  have  gone  on  Presidential  trips 
to  assi.st  Jones  "We  type  up  the  Presidents 
Itineraries,  head-table  guest  lists,  etc  rhere 
are  lots  of  'crash  projects. '  Everything  has  to 
be  clone  instaj^tly  "" 

The  lively  strains  of  -4(cjandfr"s  Ragtime 
Ba'id  are  coming  from  the  Raymer  loud- 
speaker   in  the  wlndowsiU 

■  He  has  decided  to  iisit  the  meeting  of 
the  iVanonul  Council  for  the  Airing  at  the 
Marriott  We  had  better  get  a  man  over 
there." 

"Add  to  my  telephone  list  Frank  Melvin. 
reference — transferring  elk  from  Yellowstone 
National  Park  to  New  Mexico  "" 

Oh,  my  gosh  remembers  Jim  I  still 
have  to  pay   my   taxes  " 
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■■^ir.  r<ruld  ynu  hold  just  a  minute?"  Sally 
afiks  ,1  caller  as  the  pace  Increfises 

Jones  suddenly  flushes  red.  "Well  that  s 
out  "  he  bjirks  Into  the  phone  "We  neter  do 
that   for  anybody   .  .  ." 

The  color  fades  away  as  he  tells  the  next 
caller.  "As  far  as  I  know  you're  the  only  re- 
porter the  Ambassador  is  seeing  Glad  it 
UHtrked  out 

Picking  up  the  phone  again.  Jim  inquires, 
•"/;   He'  gone''  This  is  Jim   ' 

Ihere  is  a  lull  "Shall  we  visit  awhile?" 
he  .suggests 

Why  does  he  dub  his  boss  "him"'  In  con- 
versation'' "Because  coming  from  Oklahoma 
and  being  kind  of  young  you  might  get  the 
idea  I'm  a  name-dropper  ' 

How  much  authority  does  Jones  have  >is 
deputy  special  assistant  to  the  President  and 
what  are  his  guidelines? 

"You  learn  a  little,  after  a  while,  of  what 
he  wants  Your  work  Is  .strictly  to  be  an  extr.i 
eye.  ear  or  arm  I  don't  create  any  power 
structure  of  my  own 

"But  sometimes  when  you  call  up  and  a-sk 
someone  to  do  something  they  dont  know 
if  It  was  your  Idea  or  your  great-aunt"s  or 
the  Presidents  In  any  case  they  cant  afford 
to  discount  that  it  might  come  from  the 
President 

"With  power  you've  got  to  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  caution  and  responsibility  What  I 
do  should  be  a  reflection  of  the  President, 
to  complement  what  he  is  doing,"' 

The  schedule  for  the  next  day  has  to  be 
lined  up   Jones  dictates: 

"11  15  am:  videotaping  of  Red  Cross 
speech  in  the  Fish  Room. 

"11  30  am  signing  of  the  Transporta- 
tion BUI  in  the  Cabinet  Room. 

"12  30  p  m,  John  Macy.  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  to  discuss  person- 
nel matters 

"1  00  pm  :  Senator  Thruston  Morton, 
Should  this  be  on  the  record'? 

"5  00  p  m  :  Sargeant  Shrlver.  "off  tlie 
record  " 

"7  00  pm  :  House  Committee  Chairman, 
'off  tlie  record  ' 

"7  30  pm  Ratllo  and  Television  corre- 
spondents" dinner  Tlie  President  has  been 
mvit^d  for  a  drop-in  visit," 

"OK,  lets  prepare  scenarios  (procedural 
outlines  drawn  up  for  each  White  House 
public  ceremony), 

"11   30  am: 
Ctuests  arrive  In  Cabinet  Room. 
President  arrives,  proceeds  to  (>odlum 
Pre.sident  speaks    etc  "' 

He  picks  up  a  large  file  of  papers  and 
shiikes  them  into  place  "I've  got  to  try  and 
uike  all  this  back-up  .ind  work  it  Into  .i 
schedule  for  next  week 

"'You  iry  to  know  everything  that"s  cflng 
on  In  the  news  at  the  particular  time  and 
make  the  President's  schedule  as  timely  as 
possible  "'  Jones  points  out  that  the  President 
■naturally  confers  with  a  lot  of  people  off  the 
record  but  It's  important  to  have  on-the- 
record  ■  )Ccaslons 

"Take  John  Macy,  for  example  He  .'^  always 
newsworthy  beoftuse  when  he  sees  the  Presi- 
dent It  usually  results  in  appointments  which 
are  news   " 

The  phone  bu/ites  again,  Jim  leans  back 
and  grins  ""/  iiant  to  rheck  about  those 
clubs  ue  used  last  Sunday  in  Puerto  Rica 
What  kind  of  business  could  ue  do?  I've 
never  had  new  clubs  m  my  life.  They're  really 
nice   ' 

Jones  turns  to  Donna  and  changes  the  sub- 
ject abrviptly  "Write  thank-you  letters  to 
my  hosts  at  the  Democratic  luncheon  in 
T\ilsa  I  there  were  eight)  "Hope  well  have  a 
constant  dialogue  "  ""  Donna  takes  It  from 
there 

"Tell  Colonel  .\Ibrlght  to  edit  the  off-record 
voice  tapes  of  the  President  so  he  can  go 
over  them  Ive  got  to  go  up  front."'  says  Jim 
as  he  walks  over  to  the  President's  office. 
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Prom  his  earliest  days  in  Muskogee,  Jones 
has  been  a  tiger  for  work.  At  high  school  he 
was  president  of  his  class,  played  baseball, 
tennis  and  was  on  the  debating  team.  He 
worked  a  30-  to  50-hour  week  for  the  Phoenix 
as  well  as  carrying  a  disc  Jockey  show  at 
WBIX,  He  had  a  Tulsa  World  paper  route 
but  "I  finally  got  a  bit  run-down  and  had 
to  give  It  up." 

Jones  attended  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
at  Norman  from  1957  to  1961  and  obtained 
his  BA  In  Journalism.  While  on  campus  he 
was  president  of  Ave  organizations  and  Joined 
the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity.  He  pro- 
duced a  SUte  Capitol  radio  program,  repre- 
sented the  Tulsa  World,  free-lanced  for  sev- 
eral magazines,  was  assistant  to  Harold 
Keith,  sports  director  for  the  University,  and 
was  sports  writer  and  part-time  desk  man 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

In  the  summer  of  1961  his  old  boss,  now 
Congressman  Ed  Edmondson,  asked  Jim  to 
come  to  Washington  to  be  his  legislative 
assistant.  Evenings  he  attended  law  school 
at  Georgetown  University  and  in  June  1064 
graduated  with  an  LLB.  A  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Army  Reserve,  he  was  told  to  report 
for  active  duty  In  November. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1964  Jones 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  He  was  asked  to  head  up 
advanced  planning  for  the  Lady  Bird  Special 
campaign  train  which  was  to  tour  eight 
southern  states  in  four  days.  While  handling 
the  train  arrangements  he  met  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  her  press  sec- 
retary. Liz  Carpenter,  and  others  in  the  party. 
In  November  1964,  Jim  went  on  active  duty 
at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.,  where  he  volunteered  for 
a  Vietnam  assignment.  During  that  time  Uz 
Carpenter  sent  a  note  to  Jack  Valentl,  then 
Presidential  assistant,  saying  Jones  might  be 
a  good  man  "to  have  on  board"  at  the  White 
House.  Later,  while  attending  a  specialist 
school  at  Ft.  Holablrd.  Md.,  Jim  received  a 
phone  call:  "The  White  House  is  caUlng.  It 
Is  Marvin  Watson."  He  wanted  to  see  Jim. 

He  went  up  to  Washington  where  Watson, 
who  had  succeeded  Valentl,  asked  him  If  he 
would  like  to  come  to  work  In  the  White 
House.  Jim  replied,  "It  wotUd  be  challenging. 
I  coxildn't  think  of  anything  better." 

At  the  White  House  he  was  assigned  to 
the  military  aide's  office  and  completed  his 
two-year  military  service  requirement  as  as- 
sistant to  Watson.  In  November  1866,  he  of- 
ficially became  staff  assistant  to  Watson  and 
held  that  p>ost  until  his  app>olntment  as 
deputy  special  assistant  to  the  President  in 
January  of  this  year. 

Jones  works  a  six-day  week.  Sunday  he 
keeps  to  himself.  "I  don't  answer  phone  calls 
except  from  the  President  or  Marvin  Wat- 
son— only  priority  conversations." 

He  keeps  three  bicycles  In  the  basement 
and  with  friends  often  rides  15  to  20  miles 
along  the  C  and  O  tow  path.  Last  summer 
Jones  could  sometimes  be  seen  riding  his  bike 
through  one  of  the  large  Negro  sections  of 
the  town.  He  wanted  quietly  to  find  out  peo- 
ple's problems  at  first  hand  and  on  several 
occasions  Joined  a  pickup  baseball  game. 

"Tou  have  to  be  very  careftil  with  your 
private  life  In  this  Job.  You  suddenly  are  not 
Just  Jim  Jones,  private  citizen,  anymore. 
Everything  you  do  is  open  to  the  public." 

Often  In  mid-afternoon  Jones  will  sud- 
denly leave  his  desk  and  head  for  the  back 
door  of  the  White  House.  "It  feels  good  to  get 
out  in  the  fresh  air  and  walk  aroimd  the 
block."  Passersby  are  unaware  that  this  fast- 
moving  young  man  from  Muskogee,  Okla.,  is 
a  top  Presidential  aide. 

Back  In  his  ofBce  he  is  again  on  the  tele- 
phone. "Is  it  as  victorious  as  they  claim?"  he 
asks  an  unknown  caller.  "Hovo  do  they  ex- 
plain it?" 

.  .  .  "Have  we  got  an  analysis  of  Gavin's 
report  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post?" 

Jim  Is  ticking  off  names  on  a  list.  "Calls 
I've  still  got  to  get  to.  But  we'll  deal  with 
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them  later.  Let's  go  to  the  Hill  and  see  Ed 
Edmondson." 

En  route  back  to  his  office  Jim  does  some 
talking  about  politics.  "Every  decision  a 
politician  makes  is  on  a  'gut'  issue  and  the 
results  are  there  for  everybody  to  see.  In  poli- 
tics you  can't  camouflage  mistakes  like  you 
might  In  a  company  board  room  or  a  law 
office." 

Jim  stays  late.  He  moves  In  and  out  of 
Marvin  Watson's  office  where  the  President's 
night  reading  is  being  prepared.  Sally  handles 
the  phone  through  the  evening  but  the  call 
list  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 

Outside  in  the  West  Lounge  all  is  quiet. 
The  pressmen  have  gone  and  even  young 
Abraham  Lincoln,  seated  on  a  log  with  his 
gun  and  his  dog  In  the  form  of  a  small  statue, 
looks  relieved. 

At  9:45  p.m.  a  White  House  car  is  waiting 
at  the  door  for  Jim.  "Hie  black  Mercury  turns 
into  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  "Car  26  headed  lor 
the  Southwest  section  of  town,"  whispers  the 
chauffeur  Into  a  mike. 

Jim  says  nothing.  Finally  as  the  car  passes 
the  Washington  Monument,  he  observes,  "It's 
been  a  heavy  day.  It's  hard  to  think 
much  .  .  .  I'll  get  home  and  put  my  feet  up 
and  watch  the  Jonathan  Winters  show.  You 
know,  I  think  the  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents are  more  Interested  in  doing  something 
for  their  fellow  man  they  they  were  20  years 
ago. 

"We  have  a  responsibility  to  be  partici- 
pants rather  than  siiectators.  I  know  answers 
are  not  easy  all  the  time  but  hope  is  there. 
I  have  a  deep  commitment  to  Govenunent 
service.  I  expect  to  go  back  to  Oklahoma  to 
practice  law  ...  at  least  for  a  while." 

The  car  Is  moving  now  along  the  Potomac. 
It  Is  a  moonlit  night  and  Jim  will  be  home 
in  a  few  moments. 

"You  know,"  he  says,  "there  are  thousands 
who  covUd  do  this  Job  better  than  I.  That  is 
why  I  have  to  work  fwlce  as  hard." 

At  Jim's  home  the  phone  keeps  ringing 
untU  late  into  the  night  and  the  Jonathan 
Winters  show  goes  unwatched. 


Remarks  of  Reed  Larson,  Executive  Vice 
President,  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the  text  of  an 
address  by  Reed  Larson,  executive  vice 
president.  National  Right  To  Work  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Oak- 
land Lions  Club  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Leamington  in  Oakland,  CaUf .,  on  March 
27.  1968: 
Text  or  Remarks  By  Reed  Larson,  ExtcurrvE 

Vice  Preshjent,  National  Right  To  Work 

CoMMrrrEE,  Washington,  DC. 

Back  in  the  early  16th  Century,  the  Span- 
ish Conqulstadores  bestowed  the  name  Cali- 
fornia on  an  imaginary  Island  near  the 
earthly  paradise  told  about  in  a  romance  of 
chivalry  written  by  Montalvo  in  1510, 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  neither 
California,  nor  any  of  our  other  states  "wlU 
remotely  resemble  an  earthly  paradise  if  paid 
union  bosses  complete  their  current  scheme 
to  force  more  than  11  million  public  em- 
ployees into  compulsory  unionism. 

How  wotild  you  like  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  hard-earned  money  you  pay  in  taxes 
turned  over  to  the  big  international  unions 
to   help    finance    union    political    activities. 
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organizing  drives,  lobbying  programs,  slx- 
flgure  salaries  of  some  union  ofJlclals,  and  a 
host  of  other  union  pet  projects  with  which 
you  may  or  may  not  agree? 
Of  course  you  wouldn't  like  It, 
This  is  not  an  Idle  question  This  situation 
Is  closer  than  you  think — and  it's  bearing 
dovsm  on  us  at  breakneck  speed. 

Union  officials  with  the  help  of  some  poli- 
ticians who  receive  campaign  support  from 
union  treasuries  are  making  fantastic  prog- 
ress In  a  massive,  coast-to-coast,  communlty- 
by-communlty  program  aimed  ultimately  at 
locking  every  public  employee— national, 
state,  and  local  -Into  a  compulsory  contract 
that  vTlll  force  11,9  million  government  work- 
ers to  pay  dues  Into  union  treasuries  In 
order  to  keep  their  Jobs,  Ttie  amount  of 
money  at  stake  Is  astronomical 

As  of  January,  there  was  a  total  of  11  mil- 
lion 929  thousand  public  employees  In  this 
country  of  which  2,703.000  are  Federal  em- 
ployees. Some  simple  arithmetic  "will  quickly 
disclose  the  reasons  behind  the  union 
hierarchy's  attempt  to  collect  forced  tribute 
from  public  employees. 

If  every  public  employee  were  under  com- 
pulsion to  pay  union  due*  of  $5  a  month, 
the  take  would  amount  to  $700  million  a 
year.  Even  If  they  paid  only  $1  50  a  month, 
the  paid  union  bosses  would  rake  In  at  least 
$150  million  a  year. 

The  stakes  are  enormouF  and  the  union 
bosses  are  at  work. 

You  may  be  saying  to  yourself  that  the 
fellow  Larson  is  an  alarmist,  he's  exaggerat- 
ing, that  this  union  grab  for  more  power  and 
more  wealth  Is  an  impossibility — and  I  can 
understand  why  you  might  feel  that  way. 

Most  of  us  Just  see  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  picture — a  bit  here — ^a  bit  there — and 
It  doesn't  look  so  ominous. 

Besides,  you  in  California  have  an  especial- 
ly enlightened  state  policy  In  protecting  state 
employees  from  compulsory  unionism.  The 
California  Labor  Code  says  state  and  local 
employees  can  Join  or  not  Join  labor  orga- 
nizations. 

For  the  lawyers  among  us  that  ruling  is 
contained  In  West's  California  Government 
Code  Annotated,  Chapter  10,  Division  4, 
Title  I,   Sections  3500-3509    (1961). 

But  this  safeguard  will  be  facing  an  In- 
creasing attack  by  those  who  have  a  personal 
interest  In  fattening  the  Income  of  union 
treasiirles.  It's  happening  In  other  states.  It 
can  happen  here. 

Most  Americans  are  puzzled,  frustrated, 
and  confused  by  the  mounting  waves  of 
strikes  and  even  violence  in  disputes  affect- 
ing public  employees — firemen,  teachers,  hos- 
pital employees,  garbage  collectors,  and  many 
more. 

Behind  these  disputes  are  a  variety  of  Is- 
sues, some  of  them  undoubtedly  Involving 
legitimate  employee  grievances.  But  under- 
lying much  of  the  unrest  is  the  agitation  of 
paid  union  organizers  who,  now  seeking 
new  fields  to  conquer,  are  ready  to  syphon 
off  dollars  from  the  paychecks  of  public  em- 
ployees, through  compulsory  dues  check-off 
on  every  government  payroll. 

Government  employees  do  not  want  to  be 
forced  to  Join  an  international  union.  Just 
before  I  came  out  here  this  week  I  met  with 
the  President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  unions.  It  represents  more 
than  30,000  VS.  Government  workers  and 
prides  itself  on  being  a  completely  volun- 
tary organization.  It  is  aware  of  what  the 
international  union  bosses  are  trying  to  do. 
He  said  that  the  organization  of  Federal 
employees  by  International  vmlons  wUl,  and 
I  quote:  "handicap  the  legitimate  and  proper 
organizing  activities  of  many  independent 
unions  of  Federal  employees  which  are  not 
plagued  by  the  quarrels  which  so  afflict  the 

affiliated  unions.  

"The  introduction  Into  the  Federal  service 
of    various    bare-knuckle    type    organizing 
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methods,    taken    from   piivite   secuir   unl.m- 
;.ini    has   t\a.a   widespread  .•idverse  elTecia  " 

He  tuld  me  jt  beaUngs.  distribution  of 
scurrilous  literature  and  name  calling,  all 
of  this  new  to  government  employee 
unionism 

M my  members  of  Federal  employee  unions 
do  not  relish  the  gutter  t.u-tlcs.  tuid  are 
urtjlng  tlielr  unions  to  follow  the  high  ratlier 
th.m  the  low  ro«d,"  this  long  time  govern- 
ment employee  union  he;id  L-^ncUiUed. 

.\.s  waves  of  strllces  began  lutUng  public 
employees  uround  the  Lountry  Ui  recent 
months,  our  organization  launched  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  extent  to  which  compul- 
sory unionism  Wius  involved,  either  directly 
or  mdirecUv  I  cau  tell  you  that  the  results 
have  even  shocKed  us — and  we  though*  we 
knew  What  waa  going  on. 

Here  ire  s<jme  of  the  things  we  found, 
and  new   information   flows  in  every  day 

Just  si.x  days  ago.  300  tons  of  garbage  were 
piled  high  in  the  streets  of  .Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania. .Ls  union  boeses  tried  tu  blackjack 
city  officials  into  forcing  .ill  city  garbage 
collectors  into  paying  dues  to  tlie  Machinist 
L'nlon  m  order  to  work 

J\iat  seiiBii  weeks  ago  the  City  M.irshal 
of  Uie  lltUe  ujwii  of  Berlin  in  New  Hionp- 
shlre,  w;id  slapped  down  by  the  New  H.dnp- 
shire  St.ire  .Supreme  Court  when  it  ruled 
tliat  he  ind  two  brother  ijlflcers  had  to  Join 
the  urUon  to  hold  their  p<illce  Job.-!.  Tlie 
popu:.it;on  ii  Berlin  is  17 '.'00  and  the  City 
Marshal  who  knows  J'lat  about  everv&ody 
in  U)wn  dldn  t  think  he  needed  a  -inlon  to 
represent  him  bef<>re  the  city  fatliers.  But 
the  court  ruled  otherwise  and  now  City 
M.irshal  Paul  TYemblay  Ls  a  compulSor? 
member  ui  the  AFl.,-CIO. 

Wove  all  heard  .ibout  the  big  garbage 
strike  m  New  Y  >rk  City  Now  Victor  Oot- 
baum.  ExecuUvp  Director  of  the  .AFL-CIO 
union  which  conducted  that  .strike  h.ia  re- 
velled his  real  objective  He  is  demanding 
an  'Agency  Pee"  contract  under  which  more 
than  200.000  city  emplovees  would  be  forced 
to  either  pay  tribute  to  tlie  compulsory  '.inion 
or  face  the  lues  of  their  Job  This  attempt  Is 
going  on  right  now 

In  upetate  New  York  the  Civil  Service  Em- 
ployees .Association  was  forced  to  go  to  court 
to  break  a  strangle-hold  imfHjsed  on  tjiem 
Ln  m  agreement  reached  l;ist  summer  be- 
tween RochesU-r  City  officials  and  Uie  AFI.r- 
CIO.  The  agreement  resulted  m  an  ortler 
from  the  City  th.it  .ill  present  .md  new  city 
employees,  except  those  m  a  few  selected 
categories,  must  Join  the  union,  submit  to 
payr<->ll  check-off  of  union  dues,  and  main- 
tain their  membership  in  the  union  or  'face 
dlsmliisa: 

In  Michigan  we  discovered  that  right  now. 
out  of  79  municipal  employee  contracts.  19 
are  compulsory  union  shops,  there  are  9 
compulsory  agency  shop  contracts,  there  are 
24  cvmpulsory  maintenance  of  membership 
contracts,  antl  only  27  of  the  79  contricts 
fully  protect  the  right  of  the  employee  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union.  And  these  ;ire 
municipal  employees,  paid  with  t^x  dollars, 
and  forced  to  use  the  public  tax  dollar  to 
.support  unions  winch  many  of  them  do  not 
want 

Oakland  County  Sheriffs  in  Michigan  are 
forced  to  Join  the  union  or  lose  their  Jobs, 
so  are  two  lady  ci<^ks  who  worked  for  'he 
Grund  Baplds  Pollct  Department  until  the 
unions  stepped  in  T*o  long-time  women 
clerks  who  refused  to  pay  compulsory  dues 
to  an  .AFL-CIO  union  they  did  not  belong 
to,  or  the  equivalent  amount  to  a  scholar- 
ship fund  that  benefits  them  not  at  all.  were 
tired  The  City's  Civil  Service  Board  re- 
inatated  them  Then  the  City  Manager  fired 
them  ipiln  Now  their  case  will  be  argued 
m.the  Kent  County.  Michigan.  Circuit  Court, 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  iximpuls<jry 
check-off  provision  of  union  contract*. 

And  don't  fontet.  these  aren't  auto  work- 
era,  they  are  school  teachers,  police  officers, 
public  employees,  paid  with  public  money. 
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Don't  take  my  word  for  U  In  a  September 
1966  interview  with  V  S  Srun  and  World  Re- 
port,  Jerry  Wurf  president  of  the  same 
.American  Federation  of  State.  County,  and 
Municipal  employees  .isserted  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  very  Important  insUmces.  like  Michi- 
gan State  University,  we  even  g<Jt  a  union 
shop  ' 

The  questioner  u-ked  "In  what  states  Is 
this  happening?" 

Wurf  replied  It's  happehlng  In  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Del^iware.  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, niiode  Island— a  whole  flock  of 
sUitee  ' 

Later  In  the  same  mtenlew  the  exchange 
went  like  tJils. 

Questioner  "When  your  people  went  on 
strike    were  they  violating  the  law''" 

Wurf     'Oh.  yes  ' 

Questioner       Did  they  win  the  strike?" 

Wurf     "Yes  They  always  do  ' 

The  danger  Is  clear 

Tlie  f:dUire  of  the  union  movement  to  g;iln 
In  membership  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  has  led  u,  their  shifting  tlielr  targets  from 
Industrial  organization  to  i;uvernmenuil  orga- 
nization wherohi  they  can  provide  not  only 
economic  but  dlre^'t  political  pressure 

The  loser  in  :hls  is.  as  always,  the  employee 
himself  It  is  Ironic  •hat  In  our  country,  a 
country  which  is  dedicated  to  Individual  lib- 
erty and  freedom  we  are  now  saying  that  you 
have  to  pay  tribute  to  a  private  organization 
ill  order  to  work  (or  a  public  .igencv  Again, 
money  in  taxes  Is  being  taken  from  the  pub- 
lic and  p.ild  t<:>  private  organizations. 

Many  people  find  It  hard  to  understand 
how  under  the  protective  cU II  service  regula- 
tions which  guarantee  Job  protection,  sal- 
aries, vacations,  and  pensions,  union  organiz- 
ers are  able  to  induce  public  employees  into 
their  unions  The  answer  Is  rather  simple, 
rhe  union  officluU  have  been  successful  by 
bringing  political  pressure  on  public  admin- 
istrator? Once  approval  is  given  by  a  public 
agency  to  oritanlze  Its  emplovees.  It  Is  a  short 
step  until  (.iiperrliors  are  encouraging"  em- 
ployees to  Join  the  unions,  and  then  it  Is  but 
a  slimmer  step  to  compulsory  unionism  for 
all  This  is  a  vicious  cycle,  •which  II  not 
.■stopped,  could  forge  a  compulsory  union 
power  itrong  enough  to  dictate  the  total 
political  destiny  of  our  nation 

And  as  a  New  York  Stole  Supreme  Court 
Justice  commented  when  he  ruled  on  the 
Jailing  of  the  garbage  strike  leaders —  This  is 
where  democracy  stops  and  anarchy  begins." 

The  late  President  Kennedy  recognuetl  the 
danger  Involved  In  the  unionization  of  pvibllc 
employees  when  he  Insisted  that  his  Execu- 
tive Order  10988  authorizing  the  unionization 
of  Federal  Employees,  also  protect  the  right 
not  to  Join  That  Order  Includes  the  following 
provision  tu  Section  l-A  which  reads: 

"HImployees  of  the  Federal  government 
shall  have,  and  shall  be  protected  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right,  freely  and  without  tear  of 
penally  or  reprisal  to  form.  Join,  and  assist 
any  employee  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
such  activity  " 

This  section  can  properly  be  calle<l  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Right  to  Work  Law 

As  long  as  Executive  Order  10988  remains 
in  existence  compulsory  unionism  will  not 
exist  I  or  Federal  emplc'vees  But  Its  days  may 
be  numbered! 

Now  lcK)k  what's  happening 

The  Union  bosses  took  a  beating  In  1965 
when  they  tried  to  have  the  protective  clauses 
of  Section  I4ibi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  re- 
pealed through  regular  legislative  processes. 

They  know  that  they  can't  win  with  the 
present  climate  In  Congress  So  their  target 
has  become  Executive  Order  10988.  which  In- 
deed Is  an  order,  and  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  people 

To  accomplish  this  a  Presidential  Review 
Committee  on  Labor  Management  Relations 
was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  last  Sep- 
reniber  and  chaired  by  Liibor  Secretary  WU- 
lard  Wlrtz  We  don  t  have  to  point  out  where 
Secretary  Wlrtz  stands  when  it  comes  to  forc- 
ing employees  into  unions.  He  Is  the  Johnson 
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administration's  most  avid  promoter  of  com- 
pulsory unionism. 

The  Labor  .Management  Review  Commls- 
.sion  is  instructed  to  prepare  recommended 
changes  m  the  Kennedy  Order  concerning 
uulonlziitlon  of  Federal  employees  Tliat  re- 
port Is  expected  within  a  month  -Xnd  mo.st 
observers  believe  that  President  Johnson  will 
Immediately  accept  its  recommendiUion.';.  in- 
cluding concessions  to  >  ompul^ory  union- 
ism, and  Issue  them  as  Federal  policy  at 
once  When  that  Is  accomplished  it  will  re- 
quire Congressional  action  or  a  rcvers,il  by 
the  President  himself  to  undo  Uie  dimaee, 
so  It  looks  to  us.  and  t(j  many  others,  like 
Ihp  skids  have  been  f,'reased  for  a  first  big 
step  toward  forcing  Federal  employees  to  p.iy 
dues  to  labor  unions  they  may  not  want  to 
Join 

The  tip-off  came  on  October  23rd  last. 
when  AFL  CIO  President  George  Mcany  tes- 
tlflrd  before  the  Comml.sslon  and  brought 
the  compulsory  unions"  master  pl.in  into 
fiKlls.  He  .isked  the  Administration  to  saiic- 
tlon  a  system  whereby  non-union  Federal 
employees  could  be  forced  to  pay  the  oquua- 
Icnt  of  union  dues  into  union  treasuries. 
According  to  the  wording  of  Meany's  pro- 
po.«.al,  compulsory  dues  payments  could  l)e 
imposed  on  all  employees  in  government  b.ir- 
galnlng  units  in  which  ;us  few  .is  ten  percent 
of  the  employees  had  voluntarily  Joined  the 
union. 

And  who  IS  on  the  Commission  to  say  no? 
Not  L.ibor  Secretary  Wlrtz.  not  Presidential 
Assistant  Joseph  Callfano.  Jr  .  a  hand-picked 
member  of  Johnson's  .staff;  not  Poetm.ister 
General  O'Brien,  one  of  the  President's  most 
trusted  political  m<vstermlnds:  not  Defense 
Secretary  and  Presldentl.tl  confidant  Clark 
Clifford;  m.iybe  Chairman  John  Macy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  because  he  knows 
vmder  compulsory  unionism  we  will  have  no 
more  civil  service;  and  Just  perh.ips  Budget 
Director  Charles  Zwlck  who  knows  that  any 
semblance  of  financial  respon.slblllty  disap- 
pears when  the  .■salaried  vinlon  officials  g.iln 
compulsor>   dues  support 

The  Commission  Is  meeting  behind  closed 
doors  these  days,  but  every  once  In  a  while  a 
puff  of  smoke  comes  out  .\nd  a  trial  balloon 
goes  up. 

The  message  seems  to  say,  to  those  wise 
In  the  ways  "f  interpreting  Washington  m  i- 
ncuiers.  that  the  Commission  Is  trying  to 
package  .i  procompulsory  unionism  recom- 
mendation so  tiiat  the  concept  pets  its  foot  in 
the  door  of  Federal  policy  and  the  President 
<  an  act  on  compulsory  union's  behalf,  with- 
out seeming  to  do  ro. 

It  appears  that  the  Commission  Is  cast- 
ing about  for  the  .spoonful  of  sugar  that  will 
make  the  compulsory  unionism  medicine  go 
down  Federal  employees'  throats  fhroucrh 
hamstringing  10988  It  may  even  take,  ob- 
servers say,  a  form  that  will  require  em- 
ployees to  "donate"  a  part  of  their  sal.iry. 
equivalent  to  umon  dues,  to  a  third  charity. 
•  This  m  effect  Is  a  sneaky  way  of  upholding 
the  Idea  of  compulsory  unionism  and  paving 
the  way  for  another  bite  of  apple  a  couple 
of  vears  down  the  line 

We  think  ttje  meet  likely  move  by  the 
Commission  will  ive  a  subtle  and  recmlngly 
Innocuous  rewording  of  the  present  [xjilcy 
by  falling  to  reas.sert  protection  t)f  the  em- 
ployees' "right  to  refrain."  And  the  will  of 
the  people  as  far  as  compulsory  unionism  for 
Federal  employees  Is  concerned,  is  well- 
kn  >w^l  in  Washington. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present.  90th 
Congress.  80.  count  them.  80  Identical  or  near 
Identical  bills  concerning  employee-man.ige- 
ment  relatloi^s  In  the  Federal  Govc.-nment 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  one  has  been  Introduced  m 
the  Senate. 

Each  of  these  bills  will  destroy  the  pre.'ent 
Federal  policy  which  protects  an  employee's 
right  to  refrain.  Congressional  leaders  know 
the  bills  have  very  little  support  beyond  the 
;4p(,)nsors  themselves. 

None  of  these  bills  has  received  any  serious 
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attention   from   the   Congress.    They   are   all 
bottled  up  In  Committee. 

We  see  this  as  evidence  that  union  offlclals 
are  not  at  present  capable  of  using  their 
overt  powers  to  Influence  the  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  aimed  at  compulsory  union- 
ization of  Federal  Employees. 

.So  they  are  eyeing  the  back  dfx>r — beam- 
ing their  political  power  in  the  direction  of 
President  Kennedy's  1962  Executive  Order 
1(1988  in  the  hope  they  can  destroy  Federal 
t-mployees'  "Right  to  refrain"  from  support- 
inn  unions. 

If  union  officials  succeed  In  doing  no  more 
than  obtaining  from  President  Johnson  a 
new  executive  order  which  eliminates  the 
protection  of  the  "Right  to  Refrain."  they 
will  have  taken  a  big  step  towards  locking 
Federal  employees  into  compulsory  unionism, 
.^nd  they  will  have  done  it  the  easy  way  with 
the  omission  of  a  few  key  words,  the  key 
words  that  will  quietly  ease  the  latch  off  the 
door  and  pave  the  way  lor  the  realization  of 
the  notorious  ultimatum  of  compulsory 
unionism:  "Pay  up  or  get  out 

But  this  need  not  happen.  Tliat's  why  we 
are  sounding  the  alarm  We  Intend  to  alert 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  we  urge  you 
to  help,  so  that  the  [)eople  will  not  let  union 
offlclals  steal  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
through  mass  compulsory  unionism. 

We  must  let  the  voice  of  the  American 
public  be  heard  loud  and  clear.  In  town 
meetings,  at  the  county  level,  in  the  State 
House,  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  yes.  In  the 
White  House  It  is  one  voice  that  politicians 
understand.  We  must  urge  that  President 
Johnson  retain  that  part  of  Executive  Order 
10988  which  protects  the  Federal  employees' 
"right  to  refrain  "  from  supporting  a  union. 

And  then  we  must  go  a  step  further,  and 
see  that  the  right  to  refrain  protection  is  ex- 
tended to  every  public  employee  whether  on 
State,  County,   or  Municipal  level. 
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HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MAJIYLANT) 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
most  outstanding  constituents  is  Mr. 
James  E.  Merna.  who  is  the  commandant 
of  the  Prince  George's  County  detach- 
ment of  the  Marine  Corps  League.  Mr. 
Merna  has  invited  strong  leadership 
and  devotion  in  programs  designed  to 
demonstrate  to  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam, those  who  were  injured  and  re- 
turned, and  those  who  come  home  after 
serving  there  that  we  care  about  their 
sacrifice  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Merna  was  honored  recently  to  ad- 
dress the  77th  Continental  Congress  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
Mr.  Merna's  speech  and  commend  it  to 
all  my  colleagues: 

OfR  Men  in  Vietnam:  They're  Doing  Their 
Part  on  the  Battlefield.  Let's  Do  Ours 
on  -he  homefront 

( Remarks  of  James  E.  Merna,  New  Carrollton, 
Md  .  Originator  and  Chairman  of  "Opera- 
•lon  Appreciation"  and  "Operation  Re- 
membrance "  before  the  77th  Continental 
Congress,  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  Constitu- 
tion Hall.  Washington.  D.C..  April  18, 
1968) 
President-General    Mrs.    Sullivan.   General 

Nickerson.    distinguished   guests,   and   grand 

ladles    of    the    Daughters    of    the    American 
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Revolution.  Thank  you  for  the  honor  of  Invit- 
ing me  to  be  with  you  tonight  to  participate 
In  the  Patriots'  Night  program  of  your  77th 
Continental   Congress. 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  President-Gen- 
eral to  say  a  few  words  about  Operation  Ap- 
preciation. I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  highlights  of  this  program  in 
the  context  of  a  broader  subject.  "Our  Men 
in  Viet  Nam:  They're  Doing  Their  Part  on 
the  Battlefield.  Let"K  Do  Ours  on  the  Home- 
Iront" 

Perhaps  many  of  you  have  .seen  or  heard  of 
an  article  in  this  month's  Reader's  Digest  by 
former  President  Elsenhower  entitled,  "Let's 
Close  Ranks  on  the  Home  Front  "  In  this  ar- 
ticle. President  Kisenhower  speaks  out 
against  those  critics  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
who.  in  dertance  of  both  common  .sense  and 
their  country's  best  Interests,  preach  discord 
and  rebellion. 

He  asks  each  one  of  us  "What  has  become 
of  our  courage?  What  has  become  of  our 
loyalty  to  others?  What  has  become  of  a 
noble  concept  called  jiatriotism.  which  In 
former  times  of  crisis  has  carried  vis  through 
to  victory  and  peace?  "  My  dear  ladles,  who 
amongst  us  ever  thought  that  such  questions 
would  have  to  be  asked  of  the  most  jxiwetul 
and  richest  Nation  in  the  world,  a  Nation 
long  renowned  for  its  reputation  of  sticking 
together  when  the  going  got  rough? 

I  would  like  to  make  one  jxjint  clear  No 
one  has  to  tell  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  anything  about  p.itriotlsm. 
■you  have  lived  it  faithfully  and  practiced 
it  arduously  for  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  century  in  the  same  noble  spirit  as  your 
illustrious  forebenrs.  The  initials  "DA  R" 
and  the  word  "p.itriotlsm.  "  as  everyone 
knows,  including  Joan  Baez.  are  synonomous 
One  is  the  sine  qua  non  to  the  other. 
Through  your  resolutions  and  actions,  the 
D.A.R.  has  always  given  unqualified  support 
to  the  military  efforts  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  txD  cite  from  my  personal 
knowledge  one  small  though  important  ex- 
ample of  hOiT-e-front  support  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  military  and  the  D.A  R. 
Last  September  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
to  escort  your  President-General  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Sullivan.  Jr  .  \jo  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  for  a  "cheer-up"  visit  with  wounded 
U.S.  Marines  Just  back  from  the  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam. 

On  prior  occasions  I  had  escorted  to  the 
hospital  for  similar  visits  certain  other 
prominent  personalities.  One  outstanding 
group  was  the  Washington  Redskins  Foot- 
ball Team.  Another  big  hit  with  the  patients 
was  an  ex-maJor  league  baseball  player 
named  Joe  Garagiola.  currently  a  star  on 
NBC's  "Today"  Show.  Judy  Garland  was  an- 
other performer  who  generously  accepted  my 
invitation  to  visit  the  war  veterans  at  the 
hospital. 

I  must  confess  I  initially  had  some  mis- 
givings when  I  first  met  your  President-Gen- 
eral last  September  as  we  began  our  tour  of 
the  wards  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  I  had 
some  inner  doubts  only  because  I  wasn't  sure 
how  she  would  be  accepted  by  the  patients 
To  my  knowledge,  Mrs.  Sullivan  didn't  par- 
ticularly know  too  much  about  the  rugged 
game  of  football,  no  one  could  possibly  tell 
funny  and  hilarious  stories  about  baseball 
like  her  Scarsdale.  New  York  neighbor  Joe 
Garagiola.  and.  she  wasn't  noted,  .as  far  as 
1  knew,  for  possessing  any  exceptional  .sing- 
ing and  dancing  talents  like  Miss  Judy  Gar- 
land. 

Now  you  may  possibly  be  asking  your- 
selves. "Well  Just  how  did  this  visit  of  Mrs. 
Sullivan  with  some  rugged  combat-tested 
Marines  go  over?"  I  can  best  describe  the 
encounter  in  a  single  word — magnificently! 
Mrs.  Sullivan  was  an  immediate  hit  with 
the  Marines.  They  took  to  her  right  away — 
like  a  devoted  son  to  his  mother,  the  same 
as  our  combat  servicemen  did  four  months 
later  when  your  President-General  visited 
with  them  in  the  field  and  In  the  hospitals 
In  Viet  Nam. 
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Vou  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  as 
a  result  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  visit  to  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  and  because  of  her  devotion 
to  our  men  in  uniform  and  tlie  cause  for 
which  they  are  serving,  the  doors  ripht  lure 
in  Constitution  Hall  have  been  thrown  wide 
open  to  hofipltalizeu  servicemen.  Many  an 
enjoyable  hour  has  been  spent  here  by  our 
recuperating  servicemen  from  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  and  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  at- 
tending concert  performances  and  the  like. 
I  trust  these  doors  shall  ;ilways  remain  o|Jcn 
to   them. 

And  that,  deiir  ladU-s  of  the  DAR.  is  all 
that  Operation  Appreciation  is  about.  It  Is 
.simply  a  home-front  supjKirt  program  jiro- 
vlding  aid  :'nd  recreational  ;issi.st:ince  to 
liospitalized  Viet  Nam  Vi-terans.  Its  purtx).se 
IS  to  show  these  deserving  Americans  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten-  and  that  tlieir 
jjreat  personal  sacrifices  in  defense  n!  free- 
dom :ire  appreciated. 

Operation  Appreciation  bepaii  almost  two 
years  ago.  In  May  1966.  .sponsored  by  my 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  Post.  Catholic 
War  Veterans.  USA.  Since  that  time. 
wounded  Marines  at  Bethesda  Naval  Ho.s- 
pital  have  been  treated  to  42  outings  .ind 
events  These  h.ive  ranged  from  l.iklng  the 
patients  to  all  of  the  major  .sport»s  events 
.such  as  baseball,  football,  baskelb.dl.  box- 
ing, wrestling,  stock  car  races,  tennis 
matclies  ;tnd  soccer  games  to  such  diverse 
social  event.s  as  the  theatre,  concerts,  crab 
feasts,  fire-house  jjartles.  society  lawn  jjar- 
tles,  a  Congressional  Reception  on  C.iplt'il 
Hill,   .ind   an   Embassy   Party. 

When  we  take  the  patients  on  these  out- 
ings, and  we  have  had  a.s  many  as  150  patient.s 
at  a  time,  many  on  wheelchairs,  stretchers, 
and  the  like,  we  don't  Just  have  them  .sit 
inanimate  ;it  a  ball  game  or  the  theatre,  for 
example.  We  try  to  make  arrangements  to 
take  them  behind  the  scenes,  into  the  locker 
room  after  a  baseball  game,  for  instance, 
to  meet  such  stars  as  Brooks  Robinson  c>f  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  and  Gil  Hodges  formerly 
with  the  Washington  Senators,  Or  back  stage 
after  a  performance  of  "Barefoot  In  The 
Park"  to  meet  Miss  Myrna  Loy  .ind  the  entire 
cast.  One  .surgeon  at  the  hospital  remarked 
of  Operation  Appreciation.  "It's  better  medi- 
cine for  the  patients  than  anything  I  could 
l>rescrlbe" 

One  of  the  most  active  supix)rt.ers  of  our 
program  has  been  one  of  yotir  very  own 
members — the  wonderful  Mrs  Marjorle  Mer- 
nweather  Post,  in  completely  unheralded 
f.xshion.  She's  never  let  us  down-  always 
wanting  to  know  how  she  can  help. 

It  is  imperative  more  than  ever  that  each 
of  us  continue  to  do  something  construc- 
tive for  our  hospitalized  servicemen  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Department  of  Defense 
casualty  records,  more  than  122.000  American 
servicemen  have  been  wounded  in  Viet  Nam. 
More  than  57.500  were  wounded  serioiislv 
enough  to  require  hospital  care.  In  1968 
alone,  more  than  122.000  .Americans  liave  been 
'wounded.  This  is  more  than  the  total 
strength  of  an  entire  Marine  Divisiiiii. 

And  these  are  not  Jtist  plain  statistics 
These  are  human  beings — our  fellow  .Amer- 
icans. I  visited  some  wounded  Marines  in- 
cluded in  these  statistics  a  week  ago  Sunday 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
I  went  on  Ward  K — the  amputee  ward  — and 
talked  to  quite  a  few  of  them — Marines  like 
"Butch""  Joeckel.  20  years  old  from  Colmar 
Manor.  Maryland,  who  won  the  Bronze  .St:.r 
in  Viet  Nam  but  lost  both  legs  as  the  result 
of  an  enemy  mine,  and  the  Ross  brothers 
from  Mlddletown.  Connecticut — one  lost  an 
arm  and  an  eye — the  other  lost  a  leg  O.ae  i.s 
18   years   old — the   other   19. 

Each  of  these  Marines,  and  the  hundred.s 
and  hundreds  of  other  wounded  Marines 
that  I  have  met  and  talked  to  over  the  past 
two  years  have  something  in  common  None 
of  them  have  any  regrets  about  what  hap- 
pened to  them — and  they  have  indeed  paid  a 
terribly  high  price,  rhelr  only  regret  is  that 
they  weren't  able  to  fimsh  their  Job   To  this 
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day.  they  remain  the  strongest  support »>r!  f 
this  Nations  commitment  in  Southoaat  Asia. 
What  a  paradox  It  Is  Indeed  th.it  thnse  of  us 
nt  home  who  feel  the  heat  of  battle  least, 
complain  the  most 

Let  us  not  forget  those  who  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  As  of  last  month,  more  than 
20.000  Americans  n:i\e  been  killed  in  Vlet- 
V.im  The  Prince  Georges  County  Det.ich- 
meiit  of  the  -Murine  Corps  League,  which  I 
nm  currently  serving  as  Commandant,  re- 
cently announced  a  program  called  Opflra- 
tion  RernemDrance  We  are  in  the  process  of 
riislng  funds  to  build  a  Memorial  In  honor 
of  all  servicemen  from  our  County  from 
evh  branch  of  the  armed  forces  who  lost 
tnelr  lives  in  Viet  Nam  To  my  Itnowledge, 
this  will  be  the  second  of  its  Iclnd  In  the  Na- 
tion—  the  first  WIS  recently  dedicated.  I  be- 
liere.  in  Springfield   Oregon 

But  these  20  000  .^merlcan.s  came  from 
e\ery  state  in  the  Union  from  practically 
every  m.ijor  city  as  well  We  need  outstand- 
ing organizations  such  as  the  D  A  R  with 
your  185.00<J  members  strong  from  each  of 
the  50  Slates  and  overseas  as  well,  to  help  see 
to  It  that  Memorials  of  some  type  are  dedi- 
cated m  iiunor  of  each  of  these  20.000 
American  beroes    They  deserve  nothing  less. 

Flna.Iy.  let  us  not  forget  our  men  In  uni- 
form who,  though  they  may  not  have  lieen 
called  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  may 
not  hive  been  wounded  In  action,  may  not 
have  been  decorated,  but  Tho  nonetheless 
courageouslv  heeded  th<"'.i  Nation's  call  to 
duty  — and  served  their  12  or  13  months'  tour 
of  duty  In  Viet  Nam  or  wherever  else  their 
country  needed  them 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  average 
A.^\erlcan  serviceman  of  whom  we  can  all  be 
proud  — the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  who  didn't  scheme  legally  and  Ule- 
gally  to  dodge  the  draft— ihey  didn't  extend 
their  schooling,  take  draft-exempt  Jobs, 
plead  family  hardship,  remain  on  the  firm 
when  they  otherwise  wr;uldu't,  pretend  in- 
Jury  or  mental  problems,  buy  forged  docu- 
menr.s.  burn  draft  cards,  or  desert  to  places 
like  Canada  or  Sweden. 

I  suggest  that  we  need  b»dly  another  pro- 
gram f  T  these  returning  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans It  might  be  called  Operation  Welcome 
Home  We  could  let  them  know  that  their 
Nation  la  proud  of  them — that  we  truly  ap- 
preciate their  efTorts. 

As  General  Nlckerson  kncws  only  too  well. 
t.-Uay  s  returning  servicemen  do  not  return 
to  the  parades  and  brass  bands  that  greeted 
him  and  many  thousands  upon  their  return 
home  from  World  War  II.  or  that  I  remember 
greeting  us  at  the  dock  at  San  Francisco 
when  we  marines  returned  home  from  Korea. 

No.  unf.Ttunately,  as  Vice  President 
Humphrey  told  a  VFW  audience  here  in 
Washington  earlier  last  month,  "the  loud- 
est ^ounils  V  iu  may  hear  are  those  of  our 
(.'•'rri.'crs  -v  a<T>,i;iag  Its  course  at  home  and 
ab.road   ' 

We  need  to  welcome  these  servicemen  and 
v>-teraii8  brtck  Into  our  communities — to  let 
them  know  that  we  are  proud  and  happy  to 
h.ive  them  back  with  us — and  we  need  to 
help  tnem  adjust  to  civilian  life  again. 

One  of  their  most  Important  and  pressing 
needs  is  employment  They  need  Jobs  Gov- 
ernment figures  show  that  some  750,000 
.\merlcan  servicemen  will  be  released  from 
active  duty  in  1968  Each  of  us  can  help  by 
UillLlng  to  these  men  as  soon  as  they  re- 
turn by  finding  .ut  what  kind  of  work  they 
are  interested  m— and  then  calling  their  »pe- 
cial  abilities  to  the  attention  of  our  public 
omcials,  community  leaders,  employer*,  and 
friends. 

At  a  Marine  Corps  League  dinner  dance  In 
.Arlington,  Virginia  Saturday  night,  I  heard 
a  Miirlne  Corps  General  say.  "If  all  of  us  at 
home  had  supported  our  etTorts  In  Viet  Nam 
in  the  past  few  years  and  months,  this  war 
would  have  been  over  by  now '"  Speaking  wa« 
Lieutenant  General  Lew  Walt,  the  former 
Senior  Commaiider  of  125.000  US    forces  In 
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VlPt  N.am.  a  leader  like  General  Nlckcrson. 
both  of  whom  are  more  familiar  with  Khe- 
sanh  and  other  places  In  Viet  Nam  than  we 
are  with  our  own  back  yards  General  Walt 
went  on  to  say.  '.Ml  we  need  to  win  Is  a  com- 
plete backing  here  at  home  " 

In  conclusion.  a.s  we  pay  tribute  tonight  to 
the  Patriots  of  68.  let  each  of  us  dedicate 
ourselves  to  .iccompllslilng  the  ultimate  for 
those  who  accomplished  so  much  for  us  with 
so  little  concern   for  themselves 

Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  doing  their  part 
on  the  battlefield  — let  us  do  ours  on  the 
homefront! 


April  2^,  ions 


A   Time    for    Unity 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    HENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker,  the  high- 
ly respected  newspaper.  Now.sday.  carried 
an  editorial  last  week  t-niitU'd  'A  Time 
for  Unity  "  The  mam  points  of  the  edi- 
torial can  be  lu-atly  summed  up  in  the 
first  two  sentences; 

President  Johnson's  drumallc  renunciation 
of  a  second  term  and  his  curtailment  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  opened  the  way 
to  the  ctirrent  delicate  contacts  between 
Washington  ,ind  Hanoi  The  President's  do- 
mestic critics  should  now  give  him  a  chance 
to  explore  this  small  c  penlng  toward  peace. 

All  the  President's  critics  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  express  their  Mews 
on  the  handling  of  the  Vietnam  problem. 
The  criticism  has  ranjjed  all  the  way 
from  tiiouKhtful  and  restx)n.sible  discus- 
sion to  thoughtless  and  irresponsible 
acts  In  the  light  of  the  President  s  com- 
pletely selfless  moves  wliicii  resulted  in 
the  recent  peace  overtures,  we  must  take 
a  new  look  at  what  we  do  and  .say 

Ao  the  editorial  slates,  referring  to 
President  Johnson : 

He  should  be  given  the  strong  backing  of 
all  .\merlcans  In  the  day*  ahead  as  he  seeks 
an  honorable  tnvnsfer  of  the  confrontation 
between  the  two  sides  from  the  battlefield 
to  the  conference  table 

I  inseit  tills  thoughtful  and  balanced 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

.\  Time   for   U.nitt 

President  Johnsons  dramatic  renunciation 
of  a  second  term  and  his  curtailment  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  opened  the  way 
to  the  current  delicate  contacts  between 
Wailiingtun  and   Hanoi. 

Tlie  President  s  domestic  critics  should  now 
give  him  a  chance  to  explore  this  imall  open- 
ing towards  peace  He  must  proceed  cauti- 
ously Contacts  with  Hanoi  are  so  precarious 
that  even  slight  interference  from  parties 
outside  the  bargaining  could  upset  the  bal- 
ance Hanoi  has  put  great  emphasis  on  its 
propaganda  campaign.  The  leaders  of  North 
Vletnikm.  therefore,  are  aware  of  what  is  being 
said  in  the  US.  This  is  no  time  tor  reixirters 
who  have  been  given  i^ulded  tours  of  North 
Vietnam  or  3ther  self-styled  experts  on  the 
lalentions  of  Hanoi  to  sound  oil. 

The  President's  determination  to  approach 
these  negotiations  as  a  statesman  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  He  startled  the  nation 
and  the  world  with  his  decision  to  forego  a 
second  term  and  to  de-escalate  the  bombing. 
This  IS  a  time  for  such  statesmanship. 

We  must  not  let  the  frustrations  of  the 
moment  blur  the  significance  of  what  Is 
happening  between  Washington  and  Hanoi 
because  of  the  President's  Initiative  The 
failure  of  the  two  sides  to  .igree  on  a  sue  for 


preliminary  talks  looms  lartjc  at  the  moment 
as  a  threat  to  the  whole  move  toward  nego- 
tiations But  the  implications  of  these  initial 
contacts  are  broad  More  Is  Involved  than 
merely  the  choice  of  a  city  IVclslons  made 
now.  If  they  seem  to  reflect  weakness,  could 
affect  bargaining  pcsltlons  later  and  Ixith 
sides  know  this  Tlie  President  has  actid 
dramatically  and  forcefully  to  bring  us  this 
far  He  Is  now  engaged  In  tLiugh  and  ex- 
tremely delicate  preliminary  moves  He 
shiiuld  be  given  the  stri'ng  backing  of  all 
Americans  m  the  days  ahead  as  he  seeks 
an  honorable  transfer  of  the  confrontutlon 
betwen  the  two  sides  from  the  battlefield 
to  the  conference  table 


April  2 J,,  1968 


Operation  Appreciation 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTt..\ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-=ENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Operation  Appreciation  is  a  homefront 
support  program  of  aid  and  recreation 
for  hospitalized  Vietnam  \eterans.  The 
oricinator  of  that  program.  Mr.  James 
Mema.  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  recently  described  Opera- 
tion Appreciation  and  suggested  a  fur- 
ther Operation  Welcome  Home  to  help 
rctuiTung  servicemen  adiust  to  civilian 
life,  at  the  Patriots'  Nicht  program  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rcvo- 
lution'.s  77th  Continental  Congress.  As 
tlie  father  of  a  ranger  and  paratrooper 
who  led  a  platoon  in  Vietnam  and  was 
wounded  twice,  I  believe  that  this  ad- 
dress will  be  of  mterest  to  all  Members, 
and  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 
OfR  Men  in  Viftnam:  T'iiey  re  Doing  Tiuir 

P\RT    ON    THE    B.ATTLEPTELt^— Let's    Do    OlHS 
ON  THE  HoMEmONT 

I  Remarks  of  Jamei  E  Merna.  New  Carrolllon, 
Md  ,   originator  and   chairman  of  "Opera- 
lion    Appreciation"    and    "Operation    Re- 
membrance "   before   the  77th   Continental 
Congress,  National  Society  of   the  Daugh- 
ters nf  the  .American  Revolution.  Constitu- 
tion Hall,  Washington,  DC  .  April  18.  19681 
Presldent-Gener.il    Mrs     Sullivan,    General 
Nlckerson.   distinguished    cuests.    and    trrand 
ladles  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Thank  you  for  the  honor  of  Inviting 
me  to  be  with  you  tonight  to  participate  In 
the    Patriots'    Night    program    of    your    77th 
Continental  Congrcs;. 

I  have  been  a.'rked  by  your  President - 
General  to  .=ay  a  few  words  about  OperaU:n 
Appreciation  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  h^hllghts  of  this  program  in 
the  context  of  a  broader  subject.  "Our  Men 
in  Viet  Nam:  They're  Doing  Their  Part  cm 
the  Battlefield— Let's  Do  Ours  on  the  Home- 
front  " 

Perhaps  many  of  you  have  seen  or  he.ard 
of  an  article  In  this  month's  Reader's  Dlpest 
by  former  President  Eisenhower  e^ntltled. 
"Let's  Close  Ranks  on  the  Home  Front."  In 
this  article.  President  Elsenhower  speaks  out 
against  those  critics  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
who.  In  defiance  of  both  common  sense  and 
their  cou.atry's  best  Interests,  preach  discord 
and  rebellion. 

He  asks  eich  one  of  us,  "What  has  become 
of  our  cour.Tge?  What  has  become  of  our  loy- 
alty to  others?  What  has  become  of  a  noble 
concept  called  patriotism,  which  In  former 
times  of  crisis  has  carried  us  thrcaigh  to  vic- 
tory and  peace?  '  My  dear  ladles,  who  amongst 
us  ever  thought  that  such  questions  would 
have  to  be  asked  of  the  most  jwwerful  and 


richest  Nation  in  the  world,  a  Nation  long 
rejiowned  for  Us  reputation  of  sticking  to- 
gether when  the  going  pot  rough? 

1  would  like  to  make  one  point  clear.  No 
one  has  to  tell  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  anything  alKiut  patriotism. 
You  have  lived  It  faithfully  and  pracUced 
it  itrduou.-ilv  for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
u  century  in  the  tame  noble  spirit  as  your 
lUu.strloiLs  lorebearers  Tlie  initials  "D.A.R." 
and  the  word  "patriotism,"  as  everyone 
knows  including  Joan  Baez.  are  synonymous. 
One  is  the  M'lf  qua  nan  to  the  other, 
nirough  your  resolutions  and  actions,  the 
UAR  ha.-i  always  given  unqualified  support 
to  the  military  efforts  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  cite  from  my  personal 
knowledge  one  small  though  important  ex- 
ample of  home- front  support  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  military  and  the  D.A.R. 
Last  September  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
to  eecort  your  President-General  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Sullivan.  Jr..  to  Betheeda  Naval 
Hospital  for  a  "cheer-up"  visit  with  wounded 
U.S.  Marines  Just  back  from  the  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam. 

On  prior  occasions  I  had  escorted  to  the 
hospital  for  slmll.ar  visits  certain  other  prom- 
inent personalltleB  One  outstanding  group 
was  the  Washington  Redskins  Football  Team. 
Another  big  hit  with  the  patients  was  an 
ex-maJor  league  tiaseball  player  named  Joe 
Garagiola,  currently  a  .star  on  NBC's  "Today" 
Show.  Judy  Garland  was  another  performer 
who  generously  accepted  my  invitation  to 
visit  the  war  veterans  at  the  hospital. 

I  must  confess  I  Initially  had  some  mis- 
givings when  I  first  met  your  President-Gen- 
eral last  September  its  we  began  our  tour  of 
the  wards  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  I  had 
some  inner  doubts  only  because  I  wasn't 
sure  how  she  would  be  accepted  by  the 
patients.  To  my  knowledge,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
didn't  particularly  know  too  much  about  the 
rugged  game  of  football,  no  one  could  poe- 
slbly  tell  funny  and  liilarious  stories  about 
baseball  like  her  Scarsdale,  New  York  nelgh- 
hOT  Joe  Garagiola.  and,  she  wasn't  noted, 
as  far  as  I  knew,  for  possessing  any  excep- 
tional singing  and  dancing  Wlents  like  Miss 
Judy  Garland. 

Now  you  may  possibly  be  asking  your- 
selves. "Well  Just  how  did  this  visit  of  Mrs. 
Sullivan  with  some  rugged  combat-tested 
Marines  go  over?"  I  can  best  describe  the 
encounter  in  a  single  word — magnificently! 
Mrs.  Sullivan  was  an  immediate  hit  with  the 
Marines.  They  took  to  her  right  away — like 
a  devoted  son  to  his  mother,  the  same  as 
our  combat  servicemen  did  four  months  later 
when  your  President-General  visited  with 
them  in  the  field  and  in  the  hospitals  in 
Viet  Nam. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  as  a 
result  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  visit  to  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  and  because  of  her  devotion 
to  our  men  in  uniform  and  the  cause  for 
which  they  are  serving,  the  doors  right  here 
In  Constitution  Hall  have  been  thrown  -wide 
open  to  hospitalized  servicemen.  Many  an 
enjoyable  hour  has  been  spent  here  by  our 
recujjeratlng  servicemen  from  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  and  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  at- 
tending concert  performances  and  the  like. 
I  trust  these  doors  shall  always  remain  open 
to  them. 

And  that,  dear  ladies  of  the  D.A.R.  is  all 
that  Operation  Appreciation  Is  at)out.  It  Is 
simply  a  home-front  support  program  pro- 
viding aid  and  recreational  assistance  to 
hospitalized  Viet  Nam  Veterans.  Its  purpose 
IS  to  show  these  deserving  Americans  that 
I  hey  have  not  been  forgotten — and  that  their 
great  personal  sacrifices  in  defense  of  free- 
dom are  appreciated. 

Operation  Appreciation  began  almost  two 
years  ago.  In  May  1966.  sponsored  by  my 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  Post.  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  USA.  Since  that  time,  wounded 
Marines  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  have 
been  treated  to  42  outings  and  events.  These 
have  ranged  from  taking  the  patients  to  all 
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of  the  major  sports  events  such  as  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  boxing,  wrestling,  stock 
car  races,  tennis  matches  and  soccer  games 
to  such  diverse  social  events  as  the  theatre, 
concerts,  crab  feasts,  flre-house  parties,  so- 
ciety lawn  parties,  a  Congressional  Recep- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill,  and  an  Embassy  Party. 
When  we  take  the  patients  on  these  out- 
ings, and  we  have  had  as  many  as  150  pa- 
tients at  a  time,  many  on  wheelchairs. 
stretchers,  and  the  like,  we  don't  just  have 
them  Rlt  manlmate  at  a  ball  game  it  the 
theatre,  for  examplp  We  try  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  take  ihem  behind  the  .scenes, 
into  the  locker  room  after  a  baseball  game, 
for  instance.  1o  meet  such  stars  us  Brooks 
Robinson  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles  and  Gil 
Hodges  formerly  with  the  Washington  Sena- 
tors. Or  back  stage  after  a  performance  of 
"Barefoot  In  The  Park"  to  meet  Miss  Myrna 
Loy  and  the  entire  cast  One  surgeon  at  the 
hospital  remarked  of  Operation  Appreciation, 
"it's  better  medicine  lor  the  patients  than 
anything   I   could   prescribe.  " 

One  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  our 
program  has  been  one  of  your  very  own 
members — the  wonderful  Mrs.  Marjorie  Mer- 
rlweather  Post,  In  completely  unheralded 
fashion.  She's  never  let  us  down— always 
wanting  to  know  how   she   can   help. 

It  is  imperative  more  than  ever  that  each 
of  us  continue  to  do  something  constructive 
for  our  hospitalized  servicemen.  According 
to  the  latest  Department  of  Defense  casualty 
records,  more  than  122.000  American  serv- 
icemen have  been  wounded  in  Viet  Nam. 
More  than  57.500  were  wounded  seriously 
enough  to  require  hospital  care  In  1968 
alone,  more  than  22.000  Americans  have 
been  wounded.  This  is  more  than  the  total 
strength  of  an  entire  Marine  Division 

And  these  are  not  Just  plain  statistics. 
These  are  human  beings — our  fellow  -Amer- 
icans. I  visited  some  wounded  Marines  In- 
cluded In  these  statistics  a  week  .ago  Sun- 
day at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia. I  went  on  Ward  K — the  amputee 
ward — and  Ulked  to  quite  a  few  of  them — 
Marines  like  "Butch"  Joeckel.  20  years  old 
from  Colmar  Manor,  Maryland  who  won  the 
Bronze  Star  in  Viet  Nam  but  lost  lx>th  legs 
as  the  result  of  an  enemy  mine,  and  the  Ross 
brothers  from  Middletown,  Connecticut — 
one  lost  an  arm  and  an  eye — the  other  lost 
a  leg.  One  is  18  years  old — the  other  19. 

Each  of  these  Marines,  and  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  other  wounded  Marines  that 
I  have  met  and  talked  to  over  the  past  two 
years  have  something  in  common.  None  of 
them  have  any  regrets  about  what  happened 
to  them — and  they  have  indeed  paid  a  ter- 
ribly high  price.  Their  only  regret  is  that 
they  weren't  able  to  finish  their  Job.  To  this 
day",  they  remain  the  strongest  supporters 
of  this  Nation's  commitment  in  Southeast 
Asia.  What  a  paradox  if  is  indeed  that  those 
of  us  at  home  who  feel  the  heat  of  battle 
least  complain  the  most. 

Let  us  not  forget  those  who  paid  the  .su- 
preme sacrifice.  As  of  last  month,  more  than 
20,000  Americans  have  been  killed  in  Viet 
Nam.  The  Prince  Georges  County  Detach- 
ment of  the  Marine  Corps  League,  which  I 
am  currently  serving  as  Commandant  re- 
cently announced  a  program  called  Opera- 
tion Remembrance.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  raising  funds  to  build  a  Memorial  in 
honor  of  all  servicemen  from  our  County. 
from  eaoh  branch  of  the  armed  forces,  who 
lost  their  lives  In  Viet  Nam.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, this  will  be  the  second  of  its  kind  in 
the  Nation — the  first  was  recently  dedi- 
cated. I  believe,  in  Springfield,  Oregon. 

But  these  20,000  Americans  came  from 
every  state  In  the  Union — from  practically 
every  major  city  as  ■well.  We  need  outstand- 
ing organizations  such  as  the  D  A.R.  with 
your  185.000  members  strong  from  each  of 
the  50  states  and  overseas  as  well,  to  help 
see  to  it  that  Memorials  of  some  type  are 
dedicated  in  honor  of  each  of  these  20.000 
American  heroes.  They  deserve  nothing  less. 
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Finally,  let  us  not  forget  our  men  in  uni- 
form who,  though  they  may  not  have  been 
called  to  make  the  supreme  sacrince,  may 
not  have  been  wounded  in  action,  may  not 
laave  been  decorated,  but  who  nonetheless 
courageouslv  heeded  their  Natlon't  rail  to 
duty-  and  served  their  12  >>r  13  months  tour 
of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  or  wherever  else  their 
counlrv  needed  them 

I  am  referring  tpeclficully  to  the  average 
Ainorican  .serviceman  of  whom  we  can  .ill  l>e 
])roud  the  .soldiers,  .sallijrs.  .lirmen.  and  Ma- 
rines who  dldn"l  .scheme  leerallv  .md  illegally 
to  (Irxlge  the  draft  — they  didn't  extend  their 
.schooling;-  take  ilraf t-exempt  jobs  jilead 
t.tmily  hard.ship-  remain  on  the  farm  when 
they  otlierwise  wouldn't-  pretend  injury  or 
mental  i)roblems  -  buy  forged  document.s  - 
burn  draft  o;ird.s — or  desert  to  jjlivces  like 
Canada  or  .Sweden 

I  .■suggest  that  we  need  badly  another  pro- 
gram for  these  returning  servicemen  and 
veterans.  It  might  be  railed  Operation  Wel- 
come Home  We  could  let  them  know  that 
their  Nation  is  proud  of  them  -that  we  truly 
appreciate  their  efforts 

.As  General  Nlckerson  knows  only  loo  ■^^•ell. 
today'.s  returning  servicemen  do  not  return 
to  the  imrades  and  brass  bands  that  greeted 
him  and  manv  thousands  upon  their  return 
home  from  World  War  II,  or  that  1  remember 
fireeting  us  at  the  dock  at  San  FYancisco 
when  we  Marines  returned  liome  from  Korea 
No,  unfortunately,  as  Vice  President 
Humphrev  told  a  VTW  audience  here  in 
Washington  earlier  last  month,  "the  loudest 
sounds  you  may  hear  are  those  of  our  democ- 
racy debating  its  course  at  liome  and 
abroad." 

We  need  to  welcome  these  .servicemen  and 
veterarLs  back  into  our  communities-  to  let 
them  know  that  we  are  jiroud  and  liappy  to 
have  them  back  with  us-  and  we  need  to 
help  tliem  adjust  to  civilian  life  again. 

One  (.f  their  most  important  and  pressing 
needs  is  employment  Tliey  need  jobs.  Gov- 
ernment figures  show  that  some  750,000 
American  .servicemen  will  be  released  from 
active  duty  in  1968.  Each  of  us  can  help  by 
talking  to  these  men  as  soon  as  they  return  — 
by  finding  out  what  kind  of  work  they  are  in- 
terested m— and  then  calling  their  special 
abilities  to  the  attention  of  our  public  of- 
ficials, community  leaders,  employers,  and 
friends. 

At  a  Marine  Corps  League  dinner  dance  in 
Arlington.  Virginia  Saturday  night.  I  heard 
a  Marine  Corps  General  say,  "If  all  of  us  at 
home  liad  supported  our  efforts  In  Viet  Nam 
in  the  past  few  years  and  months,  this  war 
would  have  been  over  by  now."  .Speaking 
was  Lieutenant  General  Lew  Walt,  the  former 
Senior  Commander  of  125,000  US  forces  in 
V'iet  Nam.  a  leader  like  General  Nlckerson, 
both  of  whom  are  more  familiar  with  Khe- 
sanh  and  other  places  in  Viet  Nam  than  we 
are  with  our  own  back  yards.  General  Walt 
went  on  to  .say,  "All  we  need  t  j  win  i,s  a  com- 
plete backing  here  at  home  " 

In  conclusion,  as  we  pay  tribute  tonight 
to  the  Patriots  of  '68.  let  each  of  us  dedicate 
ourselves  to  accomplishing  the  ultimate  tor 
those  who  .accomplished  .so  mucli  for  us  with 
.so  little  concern  for  themselves. 

Our  men  in  Viet  Nam  are  doing  their  part 
on  the  battlefield  — let  us  do  ours  on  the 
iiomefront ! 


Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  Addressei  Women's 
National   Press  Club 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   californi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
roost  articulate  and  preceptive  leaders. 
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As  Governor  of  California,  he  is  the  chief 
ext^cutive  of  our  largest  Stat4?  The  prob- 
lems confronting  iis  in  California  are  not 
peculiar  to  Cahfomia;  thry  are  the 
problems  of  America,  they  aro  mirrored 
50  times  within  our  Nations  boundaries. 
Governor  Reagan  has  infused  excite- 
ment and  brouijht  confidence  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  function  of  probleni  solving 
at  the  State  level. 

This  is  clearly  reflected  in  a  recent 
talk  by  the  Governor  before  the 
Women  s  National  Press  Club  here  in 
Washiaeton.  Governor  Rcacan  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  universal  problem 
of  puolic  welfare  and  his  efforts  toward 
■■ghetto  busting  '  I  commend  his  speecli 
to  every  tlioughtful.  c  mcerned  public 
ofncia;  in  our  Nation  His  philosophy, 
his  proposals,  his  objectives  are  worth 
the  earnest  corisideratiun  and  examina- 
tion of  every  citizen  of  every  community. 

I  insert  Governor  Reagan's  speech  in 
the  Ri^oRD.  as  follows: 

I  ve  cro«B«d  the  path  of  many  of  you  a 
n  imber  o£  ;ur'.es  during  the  last  year  along 
the  'm  ushed-pritato  circuit."  And  since  you 
all  re.id  eioh  other,  it  s  hardly  a  secret  that 
I've  been  i^-'ing  on  at  great  length  .ind  even 
greater  det.iU  abcut  the  nuts  and  t>.-ilts  side 
of  the  government  ...f  Cnllfornla  And  some  of 
you  who  ve  been  asslgneft  vO  co\er  what  must 
have  seemed  nice  the  pilot  and  :il!  of  the  re- 
runs must  think  by  now  after  listening  to 
me  on  .»  nuraber  cf  occasions  that  California 
Icids  grow  up  wanting  to  play  ■bookkeeper  and 
budget  ■■ 

Nuw  Its  true  that  we^ve  devoted  a  great 
d.al  of  ',lme  and  .ittention  to  resuorlng  flscal 
stability  and  effecting  economies  to  Insure 
tiie  solvency  of  our  state  We've  Instituted 
modern  business  practices  We've  reduced 
the  number  of  state  employees  We'.e  elim- 
inated unnecessary  office  space,  and  we've 
streamlined  operations  ijenerally 

We  have  m  :act  reduced  .government  costs 
by  tens  of  mUllona  of  dollars  Not.  as  some 
have  charged,  because  we^re  not  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  but  precisely  be- 
cause we  are  responsive  to  those  needs  Public 
o.^clals  are  elected  to  solve  problems,  and 
when  they  f  Ul  "o  keep  a  hand  on  the  cost  of 
the  nuts  and  belts,  the  problem-solving  ma- 
chinery of  government  grmds  to  a  halt. 
We've  m.aUe  a  start  In  reducing  both  the 
size  and  ixat  of  government,  but  at  the  same 
time  we've  made  a  start  ^n  some  of  the  most 
vexing  programs  and  problems  confronting 
not  only  CaJlfomlans  but  also,  I'm  sure,  all 
.\merlcans  In  all  of  the  fifty  states 

H?w  can  It  be  that  our  affluent  society,  ca- 
p.ible  of  producing  goods  and  services  in  the 
aaaount  of  some  eight  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  with  an  unSlted  demand  for 
skilled  workers,  at  the  same  tl.-ne  '^\n  add 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  each  year  to  the 
welfare  rolls,  until  r.he  percentige  who  are 
Uvln:;  on  public  subsistence  Is  '^eater  than 
at  any  time  in  our  hlstciry.  even  including  the 
d  ivs  of  the  Great  Depression '• 

Well,  we  believe  that  Its  possible,  very 
possible,  that  the  approach  itself  to  welfare 
us  we  ve  known  It  tn  these  recent  decades 
could  have  something  to  Jo  with  this 

In  the  last  ten  years,  while  our  staters 
population  w;vs  Increasing  39  percent,  the 
cost  of  welfare  in  loustant  dollars  In  Cali- 
fornia went  up  ^2■^^  percent.  As  a  star«.  we 
r  mS  third  in  poverty  and  first.  In  the  last 
few  years.  In  the  amount  of  federal  poverty 
funds  that  .tre  assigned  there.  S  ..me  ol  us  lut 
there  think  that  welfare  haa  at  last  revealed 
Itself  to  be  a  colossal  failure.  Just  as  charity 
Is  a  failure  unless  it  maKes  people  independ- 
ent of  the  need  for  it 

A3  preeently  coosUtuted.  welfare's  great 
flaw  and  weakness  is  that  it  perpetuates  pov- 
erty   for   the   recipients    of    welfare,    institu- 
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tlonallzes  their  povertv  Into  a  kind  of  per- 
maiient  degradation  We  think  that  It's  time 
that  we  re-orlent  and  re-dlrect  welfare  .so  ,ui 
to  itop  destrojTng  human  beings  and  liLste  id 
to  ."itart  saving  them 

We'.'e  trapped  in  a  multiplicity  of  regula- 
tions .iiid  an  admlnlstratlvf  nightmare.  Im- 
posed by  federal  regulations  and  red  tape, 
that  are  an  inseparable  part  of  the  federal 
grants  and  -ild. 

F'Ttuiialely.  however,  there  are  some  loop- 
holes We  discovered  that  we  are  f>ermltted 
hiTL-  .md  there  to  experiment,  and  so  with 
t!ie  permission  of  the  Roverrunent  In  W.tsh- 
ington.  we'ie  launched  a  pilot  program  in 
the  area  of  welfare  We've  taken  all  thoce 
multitudinous  agencies  that  are  dealing  with 
this  one  particular  problem  and  in  one  com- 
muiuty.  Fresno,  we  have  put  all  of  these 
programs  into  one  It  is  one  coordinated  ef- 
fort under  one  dlrecior  and  we're  going  to 
feed  the  recipients  of  public  subsistence  Into 
oiie  end  of  this  combined  rtlort, 

.■M  a  certain  check-point,  tliose  who  can- 
not provide  tor  themselves,  those  who, 
whether  It's  through  age  or  dLsabUlty.  must 
depend  on  the  rest  of  us,  will  drop  out  of 
that  program  into  this  permanent  s\ibsldy  on 
the  public  We  hope  that  in  so  doing  and  In 
streamlining  this,  we'll  be  able  i-o  prove  that 
we  'an  provide  not  only  some  of  the  neces- 
sIUps  but  some  of  tlie  comforts  that  make 
life  worth  Uvlng  for  those  unable  to  care  for 
Uiemselves. 

It.  Is  ridiculous  to  And  that  there  are 
eighteen  separate  categories  of  people  on 
welfare  What  does  It  matter  why  people  are 
dependent  If  they  are  dependenf  Our  obli- 
gation is  plain  and  simple:  to  provide  for 
them,  and  we  can  do  this  by  welfare  in  one 
considered  effort 

But  the  rest  of  those  people  will  continue 
on  through  the  screening  prograrr\s  of  Job 
training,  analysis  of  their  problems,  and 
eventually  through  Job  training,  out  the 
other  end  into  private  enterprise  Jobs  Jobs 
with  a  future  In  other  wcrds.  we  are  going 
to  attempt  to  break  the  dependency  cycle  of 
welf.ire  and  make  people  Independent  of  it. 
Perhaps  In  a  year-and-a-half  or  two  years. 
we  will  have  the  Information  to  crime  to 
Washington  and  lay  our  flndlngs  before  the 
government  and  ask  for  the  flexibility  to 
apply  this  on  .v  wider  basis 

We  have  at  the  same  time  ih  our  .'tate. 
doubled  the  number  'tX  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  who  have  been  rehabili- 
tated in  the  lost  year  and  placed  out  in  use- 
ful employment 

We'll  have  a  summer  employment  proprnm 
for  youth,  aimed  at  the  dlsadvantJiged  It'll 
Involve  the  independent  sector  and  the  local 
communities  In  a  program  to  provide  useful 
and  gainful  employment  The  state  govern- 
ment alsti  will  be  Involved  We^ve  been  able 
to  make  :5.000  Jobs  available,  ?ome  are  v.ica- 
tlon  replacements  but  many  will  have  actual 
training  Jobs  leading  to  permanent  employ- 
ment in  public  -service 

But  one  problem  overshadows  all  the 
others,  and  last  night  the  cnwardly  hand  of 
an  assassin  laid  that  problem  on  America's 
doorstep 

Whatever  your  opinion  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  whether  you  approved  or  disapproved, 
our  nation  died  a  little  last  night  also. 

It  started  dying  and  his  murder  began 
with  our  flrst  acceptance  of  compromise 
with  the  law. 

That  compromise  ranges  from  our  Indif- 
ference when  some  would  apply  the  law  un- 
equally U)  some  of  our  fellow  citizens,  to 
those  who  today,  black  or  white,  say  It  Is  up 
to  us  as  individuals  to  decide  which  laws 
win  be  Qfceyed  and  which  laws  broken. 

And  It  Includes  thi»e  in  government,  un- 
less and  until  they  have  the  courage  to  say 
the  law  will  be  enforced  and  will  be  en- 
forced equally  and  applied  to  all  men  on  an 
equal  t^asls. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  maJce 
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a  cliolce  Either  we  reaffirm  our  faith  In  man's 
ability  Uy  meet  his  fellow  man  In  a  spirit  L.f 
(;o.id  will  with  a  determination  to  eliminate 
tliPlr  differences  peacefully,  or  we  turn  sav- 
age We  who  are  white  mu.st  accept  the  re- 
sp<->nsltalllty  for  rendering  the  iilglit-rkler 
and  his  more  gentlemanly  ally,  the  friendly 
nelghborli<X)d  bigot.  Impotent. 

And  those  good,  res[x>n£lble  people  who 
make  up  the  vast  majority  uf  the  b'.ack  com- 
munity, must  repudiate  the  bigots  In  tlielr 
midst  Any  other  path  leads  only  to  the  Jun- 
gle, -.vhere  those  who  are  outnvnnbered  die 

The  Presldenfs  Commission  Report  accuses 
us.  you  and  inc,  all  of  us.  of  white  racism. 
It's  a  stigma  we'll  live  with  from  now  en  in 
our  communities  and  vi-lth  our  fellow  citi- 
zens unle:^s  wp  prove  they^re  wrong. 

■i'ou  and  I  know  that  many  of  today's 
problems  :tre  the  result  of  prejudice-  prej- 
udice that  has  divided  mankind  from  his  very 
beginning.  We  know  too.  iliat  there  are  those 
today  who  continue  to  spread  poison  of  big- 
otry and  we  can't  Ignore  them  any  more 
than  any  of  us  should  Ignore  those  otViers. 
those  millions  of  others  who  :ire  determined, 
and  who  have  been  workUij;  ceiuselc.s.sly  over 
the  recent  years,  to  make  fure  that  no  .\merl- 
can  ever  again  will  have  to  tell  a  child  that 
that  child  is  denied  some  cf  the  ble&sings  of 
this  land  because  m  some  way  he  Is  different. 
And  that's  where  you  and  I  come  In  We 
can  lake  an  Interest  and  we  can  make  a  dif- 
ference We  can  insure  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for  all  our 
citizens.  We  can  do  this  by  becoming  Involved 
in  this  great  problem 

During  the  past  lew  weciis.  r^e  been  trav- 
eling up  and  down  liie  ^.tate  of  California. 
I've  been  going  into  small  meetings,  without 
fanfare,  with  no  press  coverage,  because  that 
w.usii'i  the  purpi>se  uf  the  meetings  I've  been 
quietly  meeting  with  leaders  of  our  minority 
groups  in  communities  throughout  Califor- 
nia, and  wlien  I  ;.ay  leaders,  I  don't  Just 
necessarily  mean  the  names  that  you  are 
foinillar  wita  Ui.ct  appear  in  Uie  public  prliit 
as  leaders  I  mean  those  people  who  are  deal- 
ing at  flrst  hand  with  the  problem  In  their 
own  neighborhood.  Mo,it  of  the  time  I've  lis- 
tened to  their  grievances,  their  suggestions, 
their  hopes,  and  their  hopelessness. 

There's  no  standard  pattern  to  these  meet- 
ing.";. In  some.  I  ve  met  with  great  bitter- 
ness, and  In  some  I've  heard  suggestions  and 
Inlorraatlon  about  our  own  efforts  to  find 
solutions.  I've  learned  how  our  educational 
system  h.as  failed  them,  how  In  too  many 
instances  we're  passing,  particularly  the  stu- 
dent from  the  minority  area,  passing  the 
student  from  grade  to  grade  simply  because 
he's  reached  the  end  of  the  term  and  not 
because  lie's  learned  anything  And  at  the 
end  of  the  line  lies  handed  a  certificate  ir 
a  diploma  and  it's  meaningless,  because 
there's  no  knowledge  that  goes  with  It. 

He's  unable  to  even  read  the  directions 
0*  the  beginning  of  a  Job  training  program. 
I've  learned  !iow  our  economic  system  has 
failed  to  extend  Its  bounties,  as  It  should, 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  make  an  honest 
effort  I've  heard  their  disillusionment  with 
government  pr6gnun.s.  promising  an  Instint 
tomorrow,  taut  designed  too  often  with  pollt- 
Ic'.l  opportunism  and  expediency  In  mind. 

Tve  been  charged,  of  course,  with  being  op- 
posed to  the  liumanltarlan  goals  because  I've 
vetoed  some  of  those  poverty  programs  Ycu 
know,  the  law  permits  the  governor  to  veto 
the  proKmras  and  being  totally  Inexperienced. 
I  hadn't  discovered  that  you  weren't  ex- 
pected to.  so  I  d;d  For  example.  In  Ventura 
County  of  California,  there  was  a  program 
that  on  the  face  of  it  sounded  very  sound. 
It  was  to  put  17  of  the  liard-core  unemployed 
to  work  clearing  the  open -park  lands  that 
we  have  acquired  It  sounds  all  right  But  I 
vetoed  the  program  when  I  learned  that  more 
than  half  of  the  budget  was  going  to  provide 
seven  administrators  to  make  svire  that  the 
seventeen  got  to  work  on  time. 
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But  that  Is  nothing,  compared  to  one  of 
the  programs  In  Chicago,  Eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  dollars  granted  to  one 
of  those  political  gerry-butlt  organizations 
that  was  to  teach  t>aslc  reading  and  arith- 
metic to  dropouts.  An  Inquiring  reporter 
went  dowm  after  a  time  to  see  how  the  class 
was  coming  and  he  Interrupt-ed  a  crap  game. 

It  was  explained  that  it  was  recess  and 
then  he  said,  "How  are  we  doing?"  'Well, 
take  the  faculty,  -who  weren't  paid  an  exces- 
sive amount,  but  who  also  weren't  worked  an 
excessive  :unount.  One  of  them  was  in  Jail 
for  murder,  one  was  In  Jail  for  conspiracy  to 
commit  murder,  three  were  out  on  bond 
awaiting  trial  for  rape,  one  was  out  on  pro- 
bation for  a  burglary  conviction.  And  the 
director  said  It  was  too  soon  to  determine 
whetlier  the  program  had  been  a  success. 

But  these  teachers  were  paid.  In  addition 
to  their  salaries,  five  dollars  a  head  for  each 
dropout  they  brought  in,  and  since  they  were 
able  to  offer  a  dropout  forty-five  dollars  a 
week  plus  a  family  allowance,  they  found 
that  the  best  place  to  pick  up  an  easy  five 
dollars  was  at  the  nearest  school  where  they 
were  talking  the  kids  Into  dropping  out  and 
coming  over. 

Now,  this  Is  our  fault.  Our  willingness  to 
accept  politics  as  usual,  our  easy  tolerance 
for  wrong-doing  in  government,  as  If  this  Is 
Just  standard  practice,  and  we  should  not 
feel  any  urge  to  get  angry.  And  yet.  In  these 
meetings,  I  found  responsible,  fine  men  and 
women  of  our  minority  communities,  follow- 
ing disappointment  after  disappointment 
with  a  potlence  that  Is  hard  for  us  to  com- 
■v  prehend,   scrounging   for  contributions,  try- 

ing to  keep  some  of  the  more  effective  pro- 
grams going,  after  some  whim  on  the  part 
of  the  government  planners  had  cancelled  or 
reduced  them.  These  people,  these  people  I 
met  with,  some  of  whom  confessed  they  were 
threatened  If  they  came  to  such  a  meeting, 
they  are  standing  between  us  and  those 
revolutionaries  who  believe  the  only  answer 
left  Is  the  last  hopeless  gesture  of  the  torch 
and  the  club. 

Our  meetings  will  continue  with  these  peo- 
ple, but  there  will  also  be  meetings  with 
others,  with  leaders  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, with  leaders  of  our  labor  unions,  with 
educators,  and  with  our  own  department 
heads  In  government. 

Those  of  you  who  have  heard  me  speak 
know  that  I  have  spoken  with  some  pride 
of  the  personnel,  the  type  of  people  who  ac- 
cepted appointments  In  our  administration 
In  Cahfomia.  people  unlike  the  usual  polit- 
ical appointees,  people  who  have  taken  those 
Jobs  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice. 

But  you  also  know  that  I  have  never  men- 
tioned these  people  in  any  division,  as  to 
whetlier  they  belong  to  one  particular  group 
or  another,  or  where  they  came  from.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Is  because  I  Just  can't 
help  but  believe  that  appointments  should 
be  made,  neither  because  of.  nor  In  spite  of, 
race  or  religion  or  ethnic  background.  And, 
second,  because  I  am  sensitive  to  any  appear- 
ance of  grandstanding  or  ♦rylng  to  take  bows 
for  something  that  we  should  be  doing  Just 
nornaally. 

But  now.  after  meeting  with  those  good 
citizens.  I  think  that  It  is  time  that  they  have 
a  few  symbols.  Something  to  encourage  them 
and  to  cling  to.  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
that  my  pride  is  even  greater  in  the  people 
who  are  working  In  our  administration  be- 
cause we  have  the  greatest  number,  the 
greatest  percentage,  of  members  of  the  mi- 
nority communities  In  policy-making  and 
executive  positions  In  our  administration 
than  has  ever  been  true  in  any  administra- 
tion In  the  history  of  the  State  of  California. 
And  we  have  appointed  more  than  seventy 
Negroes  and  Americans  of  Mexican  descent  to 
our  draft  boards  throughout  California. 

Soon  after  I  was  elected.  I  chose  an  Indus- 
trialist, Chad  McClellan.  who  mobilized  pri- 
vate Industrialists  in  Los  Angeles  to  go  Into 
the  Watts  area  two  years  ago,  right  after  the 
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riots,  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed in  that  area  and  I  asked  him  to  take 
this  on  on  a  voluntary,  statewide  basis  and  lie 
has  done  this. 

Today,  more  than  20,000  industrialists  In 
sixteen  of  our  communities,  cooperating  with 
the  Job-training  programs,  the  state  and  the 
federal  governments,  are  actually  placing  the 
hard-core  unemployed  in  these  private  en- 
terprise Jobs, 

The  liaison  In  charge  of  this  from  govern- 
ment's end  Is  niy  Lieutenant  Clovernor  Bob 
Pinch. 

Now.  I  don't  mean  to  oversimplify,  but  I 
have  a  belief  that  Jobs  are  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  this  problem.  Regardless  of 
all  the  social  problems,  regardless  of  all  the 
things  we  love  to  talk  about,  of  equality  or 
opportunity  or  anything  else,  the  ghettos' 
wails  are  economic.  It  does  no  good  to  pass 
legislation  as  window-dressing  that  opens 
doors  if  the  people  you're  c  penlng  those  doors 
for  haven't  the  price  of  admission,  can't  buy 
the  ticket  to  get  in.  Of  the  17,800  unemployed 
In  the  Watts  area  who  were  put  into  Jobs  by 
the  Chad  McClellan  program,  almost  Imme- 
diately SC;  of  them  moved  out  of  that 
neighborhood,  proving  what  the  walls  con- 
sist of  In  the  ghettos. 

We  have  learned  something  else  from  these 
meetings.  In  spite  of  the  liberal  stance  of  too 
many  of  our  labor  leaders,  management  today 
Is  way  ahead  of  labor  with  regard  to  solving 
this  problem. 

I  know  something  about  employment  and 
I  know  after  25  years  as  an  officer  and  a  leader 
of  my  own  union,  something  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  union  to  Its  members  when 
there  are  not  enough  Jobs  to  go  around. 

But  I  know  also,  that  when  less  than  3' 
of    the     union     membership     in     California 
comes  from  our  minority  communities,  there 
Is    sometlilng    v^rong    and    that    isn't    good 
enough. 

The  apprenticeship  programs,  for  Instance, 
are  slow  to  take  those  who  arc  darker- 
skinned  or  who  have  Spanish  surnames.  I 
know,  too,  California  law  requires  that  we 
as  a  state  do  business  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity employers  and  I  know  that  that  law- 
is  going  to  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  We 
are  checking  our  own  civil  service  regula- 
tions. We  do  not  believe  that  99.7"^:  of  Cali- 
fornia's Jobs  require  a  high  school  diploma. 
In  education,  we  are  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  premium  pay  for  the  good  teach- 
ers so  that  they  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
on  the  hardest  jobs  where  there  Is  the  great- 
est need  for  their  skills.  When  the  physical 
facilities  are  needed  for  youth  programs. 
athletic  programs,  adult  meetings,  wlien 
Archie  Moore,  the  former  champion  out  in 
San  Diego,  has  almost  two  hundred  young- 
sters and  he  is  bringing  them  up  ;'nd  teach- 
ing them  self-respect  and  he  has  to  do  it  in 
a  little  storefront,  why  should  the  school- 
house  door  be  closed  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon? Why  shouldn't  we  use  those  physical 
facilities  and  the  playground  and  the  meet- 
ing room  for  programs  of  this  kind  for  the 
balance  of  the  day  and  over  the  weekend  .'md 
through  the  summer? 

I'll  tell  you  now  that  I  heard  no  pleas  in 
these  meetings  for  forced  bussing  or  for  un- 
natural integration  of  children  into  .schools 
far  from  their  homes.  Over  and  over  again, 
from  the  people  themselves,  the  plea  was 
for  good  schooling  and  discipline  in  the 
schools  their  children  are  now  attending. 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  they  told  me  they 
wanted  more  education  aimed  at  jobs,  at 
vocational  training. 

They  said  to  me,  "It  just  Isn't  true  that 
everybody  has  to  l.ave  a  college  degree  to 
be  happy." 

There  were  points  in  wliich  we  were  not 
In  agreement. 

I  hold  with  government's  right  to  enforce 
rules  guaranteeing  that  those  who  do  busi- 
ness with  the  public  liave  an  obligation  to 
serve  all  of  the  public. 
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I  endorse  a  law  that  bans  restrictive  coven- 
ants with  regard  to  housing  and  I  believe 
that  that  same  law  should  apply  to  those 
who  are  In  the  business,  the  large-scale  busi- 
ness  of   marketing   tract   homes. 

But  though  I  deplore  and  detest  the  evil 
sickness  of  prejudice  and  those  who  practice 
It,  I  cannot  believe  or  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  we  should  open  the  door  to  govern- 
ment interference  with  regard  to  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  the  disposition  of  his  own 
personal  property,  because  once  that  door  is 
opened,  government  has  been  granted  a 
right  that  endangers  the  very  basis  of  In- 
dividual freedom,  the  right  to  own  and  the 
right  to  possess 

Tliere  is  a  definite  limit  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  law  or  legislation.  Inevi- 
tably, and  this  was  true  in  every  meeting,  we 
came  to  the  point  wliere  the  only  obvious 
solution  was  the  responsibility  that  lies  with 
each  one  of  us.  our  willingness  to  become 
personally  Involved,  willingness  to  express 
our  disapproval  of  those  who  are  motivat,ed 
by  prejudice,  even  while  we  defend  at  times 
tlielr  legal  rights  to  indulge  in  that  sick- 
ness. 

Tlie  industrialist  must  do  more  than  write 
a  memo  encouraging  the  employment  of 
Negroes  Siimetimes,  we  have  learned,  a  mem- 
orandum doesn't  reach  the  shop  steward  or 
the  foreman.  We  have  discovered  that  If 
we  are  to  continue  with  this  program  of 
providing  Jobs,  the  head  of  the  company, 
the  "top  banana",  must  keep  going  down 
clear  to  the  bottom  every  <jnce  in  a  while  to 
remind  them  that  this  is  his  personal  con- 
cern, and  that  It  is  his  wish  that  they  do 
.■ometlilng  isbout  it  in  each  one  of  thefo 
jjlants  ;:nd  industries. 

We  have  learned  in  government  that  many 
times  the  policy  stops  when  it  leaves  our  <>',- 
lice  and  gets  down  to  the  l:rine  line. 

How  do  you  think  we  feel  when  we  have 
.sent  out  the  word  down  to  our  state  employ- 
ment offices  and  then  we  find  in  one  of  those 
offices  that  a  man.  ar  Instructor,  took  a 
young  Negro  boy  in  to  fill  out  an  application 
and  as  they  left,  having  filled  It  out.  In  one 
of  our  California  offices,  lie  asked  the  boy  If 
he  would  put  certain  things  down  that  lie 
thought  would  be  helpful  and  the  l)oy  said 
he  forgot?  "Well."  he  said,  "Let's  go  back  In 
and  arid  them"  And  he  went  back  ten  min- 
utes later  and  they  couldn't  find  the  appli- 
cation. On  a  hunch,  he  walked  over  to  the 
nearest  vvastebasket,  and  they  lound  tlie 
application 

School  administrators  must  go  out  of 
their  way  to  encourage,  and  prod,  and  arni- 
twlst  promising  minority  students,  students 
who  don't  think  that  they  liavp  a  chance  (  f 
a  schr.l;irship  and  going  to  college  and  mov- 
ing on. 

It  isn't  enoutjli  simply  t*.  iJiit  ,i  little  notice 
up  on  the  board  saying  that  examinations 
for  scholarships  are  .ivailable.  They  have 
got  to  take  a  personal  Interest  and  see  that 
tliose  itidlviduals  liave  their  chance. 

Yes.  r.ll  of  us  liave  to  ;  pend  ;;  little  less 
time  trying  to  be  our  brothers  keeper  and 
st'irt  trylns?  to  be  our  brother's  brother.  We 
are  embarked  fin  sucli  a  course  In  California. 
Not  because  of  any  talk  of  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer or  a  lone,  liot  any-other-period  of  the 
year;    this   is  not  a   crash   program. 

We  are  doing  what  we're  doing  because  It 
is  morally  right  to  do  it  ;-.nd  it's  a  good 
thine    to   do. 

The  funny  thing  Is.  It  is  gixxl  from  every 
angle.  It  is  good  business.  Industry  in  Amer- 
ica today  needs  men  and  \\omcn.  It  is  cry- 
ing for  them  to  fill  skilled  Jobs  and  liere  we 
have  a  community  filled  with  men  and  wom- 
en who  need  only  the  skills  to  fill  those 
Jobs,  The  alternative  is  to  perpetuate  povertv. 
keeping  them  on  the  dole  at  our  expense. 
With  Jobs  they  become  productive  citizens, 
sharing  the  burden  of  government  with  the 
rest  of  us  and  making  It  easier  to  solve  the 
rest  of  the  social  problems.  If  we  can  raise 
our  minority  communities  to  Just  the  aver- 
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age  ;evel  of  purcha»tni;  power  of  the  rest  of 
the  majority  community,  we  have  a  poten- 
tial market  for  our  free  enterprise  system 
th;it  Is  equal  to  or  even  (;reafer  than  the 
foreign  market  whose  loss  threatens  our 
prosperity  at  this  very  moment  That  Prench 
philosopher  so  otTen  quoted  by  all  after- 
luncheon  and  after-dinner  speakers  De 
Tocquevllle.  came  to  this  country  a  hundred 
years  ago.  searching  for  the  secret  f>f  Amer- 
ica's greatness  and  finally  found  it  He  said 
America  Is  great  because  America  Is  gwid,  and 
he  said  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good. 
America  will   cease   to  be  great 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  some  of  what  I  have 
.said  has  sounded  very  strange  t«  some  of 
you.  coming  from  one  who  has  In  the  kind- 
est words  been  termed  a  conservative  and 
by  .some  has  been  charged  with  being  willing 
to   eat    his    young 

It  shouldn't  sound  so  strange,  though 
There  Is  a  Democratic  state  legislator  out 
there  In  California,  a  black  American,  who 
represents  the  Watta  area.  Bill  Green  He 
18  a  liberal,  and  he  says.  One  thing  Cali- 
fornia and  the  nation  have  to  realize  is  that 
the  black  community  and  the  conservative 
commvinlty  are  coming  much  closer  to- 
gether Liberals  tend  to  intellectuallze  the 
question   rUt  of  existence  " 

Well.  now.  I  personally  deplore  the  use  of 
such  labels  as  conservative,  moderate,  or 
liberal,  or  any  other  I  prefer  to  think  that 
we  are  coming  to  a  realization  that  those 
who  look  only  to  governtrput  for  the  answers 
have  failed  for  some  years  to  recognize  the 
great  potential  force  for  good  among  those 
who  instead  have  placed  their  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  individual 

We  are  dealing  with  individuals  Each  one 
of  them-  they  are  not  a  mass  problem  Each 
one  of  them  is  unique  as  we  are  unique  and 
each  one  of  them  Is  uttering  the  ^ame  cry  It 
has  been  Mttered  by  mankind  since  the  very 
beginning  That  cry  :rom  within  that  wants 
him  to  be  re<'ognlzed  as  having  human  dig- 
nity and  Independence  The  American  dream 
that  we  have  nursed  for  so  long  in  this  coun- 
try and  neglected  <o  much  lately  Is  not  that 
every  man  mu.st  be  level  with  every  other 
man  The  American  dream  Is  that  every  man 
must  be  free  '■<>  become  whatever  God  in- 
tends he  shouki  become  The  restj;iratlon  and 
the  perpetuation  of  that  dream  is  the  great- 
est .ha.'.cnge  confronting  every  one  of  us 
todav 


Reaction   to   President   Johnson   and   His 
Decision   Not  To   Seek  Reelection 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    ■,)KL.*HoM.^ 
IN  THE  HOU>K  OF  HEPRESEN  TATIVES 

Wednrsday    Aprtl  24.  1968 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker,  the  article 
that  follows  *as  written  by  Mike  Royko 
of  the  Chicat;o  Daily  News,  commentiiig 
on  some  of  the  reaction  to  President 
Johnson  and  liis  decision  not  to  seek  re- 
election 

It  wa^  reprinted  in  the  Sunday  maga- 
zine section  of  the  Shawnee.  Okla.,  News- 
Star  on  .April  21  bj  Ross  U  Porter,  editor 
and  general  manager 

In  times  like  these,  when  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  emotionalism  and  extrem- 
ism being  displayed  in  some  quarters,  it 
IS  refreshing  and  thought  provoking  to 
see  an  article  of  this  kind  I  think  it  is 
worth  sharing 

M\YBE  He  Wasn  t  the  Best    B'  t  Were  We'> 
I  By  .Mike  Ruynoi 

There  .ire  those  who  screamed  with  i  Mcl- 
jUS  Joy  when  President  Johnson,  in  that  slow. 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sad    way    of    his.   said    he    was    not    running 
again 

There  were  others  who  reacted  with  sullen 
cvrU'-Lsm.  asking  what  his  angle  wa» 

Hie  white  raclsU  said  good  "  Tlie  black 
r.vclsta  said  good  '  The  super-Hawks  said 
'  good  '  and  the  Doves  .said  good  "  And  most 
of  all  the  young  said    good   ' 

They  were  all  so  busy  being  Jubilant  in 
this  strong  mans  terrible  moment  that  many 
dldnt  listen  to  the  serious  thing  he  told 
them 

Tl>e  President  of  the  United  States  told  the 
people  of  the  United  states  that  they  are  so 
dl\ided  .igalnst  themselves  he  dares  not  take 
part  in  a  political  Ciimpalgn  for  fear  that  It 
could  get  even  worse 

But  they  answered,  many  '.>f  them  with 
L.ne  last  Jeer  of  contempt  ,iiid  hatred 

It  figured  Unrestrained  hatred  has  l)e- 
come  the  dominant  emotion  in  this  splin- 
tered country  Races  hate,  age  groups  hate, 
poliucal  extremes  hate  And  when  they 
.iren  t  haung  each  other,  they  have  been 
turning  it  on  L  B  J  He  more  ih.in  .myone 
el.se   has  felt  It 

The  while  racists,  those  profoundly  igno- 
rant broads  who  toss  eggs  at  schi)Ol  busses, 
blamed  him  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
Negro    To  them  he  was  a  lUgger  lover 

The  black  separatist  could  ttnd  no  Insult 
too  vile  to  lie  used  on  him  To  them  lie  is  a 
white  racist  That  he  launched  .some  of  the 
most  imbltlous  civil  rlghu  legislation  in 
the  nations  history  means  nothing  In  a  time 
when  black  scholars  say  .\be  Lincoln  was  the 
wi.rst  kind  of  bigot 

Tlie  super-Hawks  complained  that  he 
wasn't  killing  the  Viet  Cong  fast  enough. 

The  Doves  ^lortrayed  him  us  engaging  in 
w.ir  almost  tor  the  lun  of  it 

And  the  young,  that  very  special  group, 
was  offended  l)y  him  In  so  many,  many 
wavs 

For  one  thing,  he  was  old  They  might  have 
forgiven  him  that  If  lie  had  at  least  .acted 
voung  But  he  acted  like  a  harassed,  tre- 
mendously busy.  Impatient  man  with  an 
enormous  responsibility  Just  like  their  old 
mnn 

He  offended  them  by  falling  to  pander  to 
them,  by  not  fawning  over  them  and  telling 
them  that  they  were  the  wise  ones,  that  they 
had  the  aixswers.  that  they  could  guide  us 
He  didn't  toll  them  that  because  that  fact 
was.  he  was  the  man  charged  with  running 
the  country,  not  them 

He  isn  t  at  all  like  Sen  Robert  Kennedy. 
Bobby  tells  It  like  it  is  He  tells  them  how 
wonderfully  wls'  and  profound  they  are 

L  B  J  otfended  others  by  engaging  In  an 
"unjvist"  war  Their  collective  conscience  re- 
belled against  the  "unjust"  war  So  they 
portrayed  him  as  the  eager  murderer  of  ba- 
bies just  how  many  of  these  conscience 
tormentetj  young  men  are  more  tormented 
by  the  thought  of  being  routed  out  of  bed 
at  S  .1  m  by  a  drill  sergeant  than  by  tbe 
thought  of  a  burned  village,  we'll  never  know 

.And  he  offended  many  by  his  lack  of  style 
and  wit.  his  sore-footed.  hound-Uog  oratory 

So  the  abuse  he  took  from  all  was  remark- 
able Presidents,  like  all  politicians,  have  to 
take  abuse  It  is  within  the  rules  of  the  game 
to  criticize  them,  to  spoof  them,  to  assail 
them 

But  there  may  not  have  been  anything  In 
our  history  to  compare  with  what  has  been 
tossed  at  President  Johnson  In  the  last  four 
years 

-A  play  that  says  he  arranged  the  murder 
of  John  F  Kennedy  has  been  a  hit  with  the 
Intellectuals,  and  those  who  think  they  are 

A  somewhat  popular  publication  of  satire 
called  the  Realist  printed  something  so  ob- 
scene about  him  that  I  .-an  t  find  a  way  to 
even  hint  at  It 

High  government  officials  were  hooted 
down  when  they  tried  to  represent  the  Ad- 
ministration p«.)lnt  of  view  .111  campuses, 
those  temples  of  free  speech 
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Every  smart  punk  grabbed  a  sign  and  ac- 
ciKsed  him  of  being  in  a  cUiss  with  Adolf 
Hitler  or  Richard  Speck  The  nation's  nuts 
vowed  to  come  to  Chicago  during  the  con- 
vention and  turn  It  into  anything  from  an 
outdoor  orgy  to  a  historic  riot  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  democratic  process. 

He  needed  more  personal  protection  than 
any  President  in  history  That  can't  feel  very 
good  But  It  was  necessary  We  have  people 
who  burn  cities  and  many  others  who  »to 
to  movies  and  howl  with  giee  at  the  violent 
scenes 

If  you  live  In  a  big  city  you  see  the  hate 
that  threatens  It  He  lived  m  the  whole  covin- 
try  .ind  looked  at  It  all  And  he  couldn  l 
see  .1  w;iy  to  unite  It 

.Maybe  he  wasn't  the  best  President  we 
might  have  had 

But  we  sure  its  hell  aren't  the  best  people 
a  President  has  over  had. — Prom  the  Chicago 
Dally    News 


Los  Angeles  Representative  Edward  R. 
Roybal  Makes  His  17th  Report  From 
Washington  to  the  Residents  of  Califor- 
nia's 30th  Congressional  District 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

op    lALlFdRNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr  ROYB.\L  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  responsibilities  of  a  Rep- 
re.sentatlve  in  Conare.ss  is  to  keep  his 
con.stttuents  fully  informed  about  his 
activities  on  their  behalf  in  the  Nation's 
Capital 

For  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  todays  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  my  17th  report  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  residents  of  the  30th  Con- 
gressional District  of  California. 

In  addition  to  my  regular  series  of  Re- 
port's from  WashinKton.  I  have  also  sent 
out  12  special  reports  designed  to  cover 
all  Kther  major  items  of  legislation  con- 
sidered by  ConL'ress,  events  of  national 
and  international  significance,  and  par- 
ticularly, those  matters  of  immediate 
concern  to  the  Metropolitan  Los  Anecles 
and  .southern  California  area. 

My     ITth    report    from    Washington 
follows: 
Congressman     Kd     Roybal.     Representative. 

.IOth   District     i^'ai.ifor.nh.   Reports  From 

Washington 

consvmer  credit  protection 

As  one  of  the  original  Congressional  spon- 
sors of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  bill.  I  .un  happy 
to  report  success  in  obt  ilinng  an  overwhelm- 
ing 382— t  vote  of  approval  in  the  House  for 
this  measure  to  ban  hidden  tlnance  charges. 
and  to  protect  the  Nation's  private  lx)rrowers 
from  deception  and  fraud  by  requiring  loan 
companies,  financial  institutions,  and  retail 
merchants  to  make  full  disclosures  of  total 
credit  costs  on  all  c.ish  loans,  department 
store  revolving  accounts,  and  other  forms  of 
consumer  credit  and  installment  purch.^se 
contracts. 

The  strongest  consumer  legislation  ever 
voted  by  the  House,  the  bill  Is  now  In  con- 
ference to  work  out  differences  with  an  ear- 
lier version  passed  by  the  tienate. 

PROSPECTS    FOR    I'EACE 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  President  John- 
sou  s  peace  initiative  of  limiting  the  Iximblng 
of  North  Vietnam  will  prove  to  be  the  key 
turning    point    towiurd   starting    meaningful 
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negotiations  to  get  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
away  from  the  battlefield,  and  bring  It  to 
the  conference  table. 

Moreover,  the  President's  surprise  decision 
not  to  seek  re-election.  In  the  interest  of 
promoting  domestic  unity  and  achieving 
world  peace,  has  been  recognized  as  a  mag- 
nificent act  of  personal  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice — unprecedented  In  American  his- 
tory. 

By  removing  himself  from  the  political 
arena,  the  President  hopes  to  reduce  the 
growing  internal  divisions  in  the  country, 
and  increase  the  chances  of  establishing  the 
basis  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  with  free- 
dom In  Southeast  Asia. 

V.A.     TO    EISTUDT     BAZAKD    PARK     HOSPITAL    SITE 

During  a  recent  conference  in  my  Washing- 
ton Congressional  office,  Veterans  Adminis- 
trator William  Drtver  personally  agreed  to 
order  a  re-examlnatlon  of  several  alternate 
construction  sites  which  I  suggested  as  being 
suitable  for  the  proposed  new  Hazard  Park 
Veterans  Hospital,  with  a  view  toward  estab- 
lishing the  feasibility  of  relocating  the  hos- 
pital  nearby — on   other  than   park  land. 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  this  kind  of  co- 
operation from  the  VA.  because  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  by  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
grossly  discriminatory  Hazard  Park  land  ex- 
change scheme  'with  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
that  would  have  deprived  a  low-income, 
high-population  area  of  East  Los  Angeles  of 
this  desperately  needed  public  park  and  rec- 
reation facility. 

The  contemplated  property  trade  between 
the  VA  and  the  City  would  have  given  most 
of  Hazard  Park  to  the  VA  for  use  as  a  hos- 
pital site.  In  exchange  for  federally-owned 
property  near  affluent  Westwood,  In  order  to 
provide  land  there  for  development  of  a  new 
West-side  City  park  In  the  Bel  Air  Brentwood 
area. 

Though  I  am  fully  In  favor  of  building  the 
veterans  hospital.  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  sacrificing  and  barter- 
ing away  one  of  the  few  remaining  com- 
munity recreation  sites  still  available  to 
residents  of  the  Hazard   Park  area — Just  to 
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motlng    our    ultimate    objective    of    peace 
throughout  the  ■world. 

MEDICAL     KSSKASCH:      KMT     TO     BrTTE«     HXALTH 

Six-year-old  Rosemary  Woods,  the  1968 
National  Cyetlc  Plbro«l8  Poster  Child,  makes 
a  very  appealing  request  for  oar  help  In  pro- 
viding funds  for  urgently  needed  research 
programs  to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of  this 
dread  childhood  disease,  which  today  claims 
more  victims  than  polio,  diabetes,  and  rheu- 
matic fever  combined. 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Care,  Research,  and  Train- 
ing Centers  have  been  established  at  the 
UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  and  at  Children's 
Hospital,  use  Medical  School.  For  informa- 
tion on  how  you  can  contribute  to  the  fight 
against  cystic  fibrosis,  contact  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Research  Foundation,  Room  303, 
139  S.  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills.  Phone: 
275-1660. 

AMERICAN    CIVIL    RIGHTS    MARTYR 

The  tragic,  senseless,  and  brutal  assassina- 
tion of  Martin  Luther  King,  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Winner  and  world  famous  apostle  of 
non-violence,  has  shocked  the  conscience  of 
the  country  he  loved  so  well. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Martin  Luther 
King  vrtll  go  down  In  American  history  as  an 
honored  martyr  for  the  cause  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  his  life:  the  peaceful  recon- 
ciliation of  all  the  various  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  living  together  In  this,  our  "one  Na- 
tion, under  God". 

What  he  worked  and,  ultimately,  died  for, 
was  what  most  Americans  also  want — an  end 
to  injustices  as  old  as  the  nation  Itself,  an 
end  to  poverty  and  Ignorance  and  hatred,  full 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  a  meaningful 
share  In  the  future  of  America  for  all  her 
citizens. 

The  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968, 
passed  initially  by  the  Senate  on  an  over- 
whelming 71-20  vote,  and  then  by  the  House 
with  a  substantial  250-171  bi-partisan  ma- 
jority. Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  positive  and  con- 
structive effort  to  heal  some  of  the  critical 
divisions  and  conflicts  that  exist  today — and 
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NATIONAL    KIDNET    TRANSPLANT     PROGRAM 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
strong  support  I've  received  for  my  bill,  H.K. 
14909,  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
transplanting  human  organs,  and  to  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  treatment  program  to 
aid  victims  of  chronic  kidney  disease. 

This  measure  would  provide  a  thorough- 
going review  of  the  full  range  of  medical, 
legal,  social,  economic,  technical,  and  hu- 
manitarian problems — and  opportunities — 
which  the  Nation  laces  ;us  a  result  of  the 
astoundlngly  rapid  progress  of  medical 
science  Uiward  making  transplantation  of 
hunian  organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial 
organs,  practical  alternatives  In  the  treat- 
ment of  disease 

In  addition.  H.R.  14909  has  been  enthubia.-^- 
tically  endorsed  by  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  as  a  major  step  forward  in  or- 
ganizing a  nationwide  kidney  care  and  trans- 
plant program — based  on  the  outstandlne 
pioneer  work  of  leading  Institutions  In  this 
field,  such  as  the  UCLA  and  USC  Medical 
Centers.  Wadsworth  Veterans  HosplUiI.  and 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital. 

MIDDLE  EAST  SETTLEMENT 

Greeting  Major  General  "V'ltzhak  Rabin, 
new  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
at  a  welcoming  ceremony  held  recently  m 
Washington. 

I  had  previously  met  General  Rabin,  who 
commanded  Israel's  armed  forces  during  the 
famous  C-day  war  last  June,  while  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Special  Study  Mission,  which  con- 
ducted an  extensive  survey  of  the  Middle  East 
only  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else.  Ambassa- 
dor Rabin  understands  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting dlscu.ssions  started  to  explore  for  agreed 
terms  for  an  enduring  peace  in  that  volatile 
area  of  the  world. 


residents  of  the  Hazard   Park  area— Just  to      divisions  and  connicts  hu..l  caiol  '^^"y     """ 

subsidize  a  multi-million  dollar  park  project C^ulld  for  ourselves  and  our  children  a  better 

.    w  __    . i_-  A»^A,.4r»3    Ti.v,oT.o  *a«/>h   nprson   Is   ludeed  as   an 


in  West  Los  Angeles 

But.  'With  united  community  support,  I 
think  we  can  win  this  fight  to  save  Hazard 
Park  I 

LATIN    AMIRICAN    NTTCLEAB    TEST    BAN 

I  was  honored  at  being  selected  as  the 
House  of  Representatives'  member  of  the  offi- 
cial U.S.  government  delegation  sent  from 
Washington  to  Mexico  City  to  witness  the 
signing  of  the  historic  Treaty  for  the  Pro- 
hibition of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America. 

In  my  work  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  have  long  advocated  such  regional 
non-proliferation  agreements  as  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  throughout  the  world,  and  of  re- 
ducing the  terrible  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

EQUAL    PROTECTION    OF    THE    LAW 

Judge  Philip  Newman,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  Jurists  on  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Municipal  C-ourt,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
legal  services  program,  explains  how  this 
program,  with  the  active  support  of  such 
professional  organizations  as  the  American 
and  California  State  Bar  Associations,  is 
making  a  significant  contribution  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  equal  Justice  before 
the  law  for  every  citizen. 

In  the  highest  traditions  of  our  system 
of  Jurisprudence,  the  legal  services  program 
Is  a  nationwide  effort  to  provide  all  Ameri- 
cans with  the  full  protection  of  the  law. 

By  Improving  the  administration  of  Justice 
here  at  home,  I  believe  this  program  can 
aid  the  cause  of  an  orderly,  lawful,  and 
peaceful  society  in  this  country,  while  pro- 
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America  where  each  person  is  judged  as  an 
individual,  and  not  according  to  his  race,  or 
religion,   or  color,  or  creed. 

Supported  by  both  California  Senators,  as 
well  as  by  the  majority  of  our  State's  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  House,  this  measure  In- 
cludes federal  protection  for  the  exercise  of 
a  person's  civil  rights,  strong  anti-riot  and 
related  firearms  control  provisions,  a  fair 
housing  section  that  eventually  will  cover 
some  eighty  percent  of  U.S.  housing,  and  a 
long-overdue  "Bill  of  Rights  "  for  American 
Indians. 

SERVICE    ACADEMT     EXAMS 

I  am  again  asking  all  young  men  from  the 
30th  District  who  are  interested  in  competing 
for  1969  nominations  to  the  Air  Force.  Naval, 
Military,  or  Merchant  Marine  Academies  to 
plan  to  take  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's special  Academy  Designation  Exam 
scheduled  to  be  given  in  Los  Angeles  on  July 
9,  1968  (a  make-up  exam  will  be  held  later 
in  August).  For  more  information,  contact 
our  District  office  on  688-4870 

L-EBAN     DEVELOPMENT 

City  Councilman  Tom  Bradley,  a  key 
leader  In  the  fight  to  eliminate  urban  blight 
and  improve  conditions  in  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area,  discusses  his  work  with 
the  newly-formed  nationwide  Urban  Coali- 
tion while  In  Washington  to  confer  with  fed- 
eral officials  on  a  variety  of  new  programs 
designed  to  benefit  residents  of  the  country's 
major  population  centers. 

Such  personal  interest  and  active  coopera- 
tion from  local  officials  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  recent  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  help  meet  the  growing  crisis  in  the 
nation's  cities. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
current  halting  efforts  to  find  a  path 
toward  negotiations  in  Vietnam  makes 
it  all  the  more  imperative  for  us  to  be 
fully  informed  about  what  is  going  on  in 
that  unhappy  land.  The  task  of  Inform- 
ing the  American  people  about  Vietnam 
is  now  brilliantly  being  done  by  many 
htmdreds  of  journalists  now  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  two  of  these  im- 
portant journalists  are  student  reporters 
from  the  Queens  College  Phoenix,  cur- 
rently in  Vietnam. 

The  reports  of  Lee  Dembart  and  Ralph 
Paladino  have  been  a  consistent  source  of 
enlightenment  for  me.  Their  most  recent 
dispatches  deal  with  such  varied  and  im- 
portant topics  as  Vietnamese  student 
politics,  refugees,  drugs  and  prostitution, 
and  American  troop  morale. 

The  articles  follow : 

(By   Lee   Dembart) 

Saigon. — In  the  United  States,  being  a 
student  leader  is  like  being  second  banana 
at  a  burlesque  show:  the  customers  listen 
patiently,  but  the  attraction  Is  something 
else. 

Not  so  in  Vietnam,  vnille  American  stu- 
dent bigwigs  often  find  themselves  talking  to 
few  if  any  of  those  they  are  supposed  to  lead, 
their   Vietnamese   counterparts   are   usually 
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In  quite  the  reverse  p'wiUlon  rremendous  de- 
mands are  placed  on  their  time  energy,  und 
ihlnlclng  by  fellow  studente  who  look  to 
them  for  i<uld.ince  on  a  variety  cf  issues  from 
the  war  to  religion  to  politics  to  claaawork 
to  scKliil  service 

There  are  other  differences  Student  leaders 
here  tend  to  be  conslderubly  older  than  those 
ui  the  Stales  Because  the  university  system 
allows  the  student  to  stay  in  school  Almost 
IndeHnltely.  and  many  do  to  avoid  the  draft, 
It  Is  not  uncommon  to  see  student  organiza- 
tions being  led  by  people  in  their  late  20s 

Whether  age  brtngs  with  U  sophistication 
l3  a  different  matter  It  is  easy  to  be  misled 
by  the  way  many  students  here  can  tick  off 
the  names  of  secondary  American  ■fflclfils  - 
like  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  Chester  Bowles, 
and  Thomas  Ku'hel  and  compare  It  with 
how  much  most  Atnerlcan  students  know 
about  the  Vietnamese  government 

They  know  the  names  of  American  ofllclnls 
because,  as  one  student  said.  'When  you 
tlnlsh  talking  about  the  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam you  have  finished  talking  .ibnut  the 
power  In  Vietnam   ' 

Student  leaders  here  Work  in  a  variety  of 
organizations  and  interest  groups  that  far 
surpass  the  Traditional  newspaper-student 
government  complex  that  accounts  lor  most 
of  what  is  called  student  leaderAhlp  on  mniiy 
American  i-anipu»es 

They  wield  a  treniendoiis  ontuunt  <'f  pt^wrr 
and  influence  and  tend  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  about  using  It  fhls  in  <'4.ntr«st  to 
Amerii-an  students  who  have  relatively  little 
influence  but  insist  on  hunOylng  It  about 
on  a  moment  5  call 

Ctirlotisly  students  here  unlike  those  in 
other  underdevelope<l  countries  seem  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  become  mouthpieces 
for  a  parly  lino  Since  the  party  line  esjxmsed 
bv  others  is  usually  Marxist  or  <|ua8i-M»rxlst. 
and  such  a  position  would  he  prartlcally  a 
capital  offense  here  mere  l»  good  reason  for 
theif  abstinence. 

During  the  past  two  wevlu  I  have  spent 
se*. er.il  afternixins  jiid  one  or  two  pNKnmgs 
talking  with  a  luunber  of  Vietnamese  stu- 
dent ie..ders  Almont  t>i  a  mun.  they  prefer 
French  to  EnglUh.  not  onlv  because  they 
consider  the.-melves  better  ubie  to  converse 
in  French,  but  becnu.ie  thev  consider  Pr^nch 
tv)  be  ■'!»•  culluretl  lungtiage 

In  tact,  there  is  a  wid-iipri'  d  nd  d«ep 
feeling  among  educated  Vl'"liJ»imw»  th*t  the 
French  have  .m  unbroken  :ind  unbreakable 
hold  on  everything  that  l«  culture.  When 
isked  about  the  current  status  I'f  Prenrh 
theater  or  literiture  lor  ex.uiiple.  they 
respond.  And  what  do  >oij  Americans  have 
that  IS  so  go<.>d  '" 

Despite  the  nhirting  relationship  between 
the  Vietnamese  government  and  the  stu- 
dents—  from  complete  suppression  as  recently 
as  two  years  ago  to  an  uneasy  tension  now — 
the  students  preferred  to  spenk  anonymously 
E'.en  then  they  remained  not  altogether  c<iu- 
vuiced  tha*  their  young  American  questioner 
was  what  he  claimed  to  be  i  rep<irter  for 
a  ci>llege  newspaper  m  New  York 

Nonetheless,  they  opoke  c.indldly  and  In- 
cisively about  .1  variety  of  Vietnamese  lssue«. 

The  major  preoccupation,  of  course.  Is  the 
war  There  has  been  war  here  >is  long  as  I 
■ran  remember  "  said  one  28-year-old  stu- 
dent Since  I  was  a  child  I  remember  fight- 
ing It  Is  no  good,  I  want  to  have  a  family, 
but  I  don't  Want  my  children  to  lue  their 
lives  m  war  " 

But  they  recognize  that  ending  the  war  is 
nut  as  simple  as  declaring  it  ended  and  lay- 
ing down  the  arms  One  student  from  nearby 
H,iu  Nghla  province,  an  area  which  even  the 
American  Embtuisy  admits  is  VC  controlled, 
pointed  out  'hat  military  action  represented 
only  the  part  of  the  Iceberg  .ibove  the  surface. 

How,  he  asked,  was  the  Vletcong  infra- 
structure to  be  ivercume'  It  has.  he  said,  a 
vice-like  strip  on  rural  people  who  rcnow  little 
of  the  Thieu-Ky  government  and  have 
learned  not  to  rely  on  Saigon  for  support. 
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Told  that  the  Americans  were  aware  of  the 
problem  .ind  were  asking  the  same  question. 
he  scoffed  "At  night  you  go  back  to  your 
Beverly  Hills  houses  iind  we  must  contend 
with  the  VC,  ■  he  said 

Added  a  young  Buddhist  student  We  are 
not  sure  that  wc  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
Communists,  but  we  have  a  much  better 
Idea  of  now  to  do  It  than  you  do  They  are 
our  people  " 

Not  all  of  the  students  atlopt  this  approach 
Since  the  days  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  who  started 
the  practice,  political  leaders  have  made  sure 
W  establish  or  support  student  political 
groups  that  will  remain  loyal  to  them  To- 
day's  political   lenders  are   no  exception 

Said  one  member  of  .i  group  generally  held 
favorable  ui  Vice  President  .Nguyen  Cao  Ky: 
"The  government  Is  our  only  hope  for  na- 
tional unity    It  must  tje  supported   " 

rhe  view  was  exprc5K,ied  by  others  who  are 
not  closely  tied  to  ^-overiimetit  leiders  Tliey 
[xilnt  to  the  relative  freedom  nnd  quality  of 
the  National  Assembly,  the  government's 
.•v.slatue  br,inch,  .is  evidence  of  the  gov- 
ir:  riient's  go«Kl  Intentions  .md  merit 

In  !a.t.  support  for  the  present  povern- 
ment  teemi  to  be  growing  within  the  student 
lommurilly  All  university  students  here  have 
Just  completed  two  weeks  of  required  mlU- 
•  irv  training,  and  while  many  grumbled, 
ni  ..  t  viewed  11  as  a  necessary  evil  and  went 
alone. 

And  lust  month  following  the  Tet  offen- 
sive, a  surprisingly  lanpe  number  of  students 
enlisted  in  the  ;vrmy.  mi>re  than  had  enlisted 
during  the  entire  six-month  period  that 
preceded  it  True,  a  large  part  of  that  en- 
lUtmeni  cime  .•*  .»  result  of  the  govern- 
ments crackdown  and  threatened  crack- 
down on  student  draft  di-idgers  .Hid  the  gen- 
eral imneisty  that  wns  declared  lor  them  if 
'l.rv  Would  «'!ill«t.  but  mcKkt  observers  here 
l^):lsld^r    the    number    2.lgiiincunt    nonethe- 

Some  of  my  friends  who  siisned  up  with 

the    army    told    me    they    h.id    no    choice." 

rxpl.iltied    one    student    le.ider     They    said. 

If  we  do  nut  support  ihis  government,  our 

I .■r\   lias  :io  future     Maybe  they  are  right 

.be  they  ^re  wrong.  At  least  they  did 

Auti- Americanism  is  quite  prevalent,  al- 
though usually  hidden  While  a  good  part  of 
il  Ls  .1  result  of  the  tximbing  and  other  mili- 
tary .activity,  most  .intl-Amerlcaii  feeling  re- 
sults frt.>m  Kmaller  scale  but  highly  per- 
sonal incidents 

'Americans  are  very  arrogant.  "  said  one 
of  the  leaders  of  :»  urge  C.ilhollc  student  or- 
gantzntlon,  I  »ee  the  OIs  teuslng  old  men  in 
the  rlreet  .ind  pushing  little  children  out  jt 
their  way  Is  that  how  one  acts  m  the  United 
States.'"' 

Others  repeated  the  ch.arge.  and  some  noted 
thjtt  while  tliev  understood  th.it  the  .\merl- 
c alls  (Udn  t  mean  to  offend  anyone,  many 
V,i'ii  .ineac  did  not  But  no  one  says  any-.- 
thing  because  we  know  that  the  Americana 
are  ir.  clinrge  here.  '  said  une  student 

"The  worst  part  of  that  American  aid." 
expl  iiied  another,  'are  the  words  that  are 
written  on  everything  you  give  us  A  gift 
of  the  people  "1  tJie  United  st.iies  Why  do 
you  write  that  everywhere "'" 

T.-vlk  jf  the  .\merican  .ud  ;in>grHnis  leads 
quickly  to  talk  of  corruption,  the  two  con- 
c<<pts  being  inextricably  linked  in  the  minds 
of  Vietnamese,  if  not  in  fact. 

Not  alt  officials  want  to  steal.  '  .vaid  a  26- 
veur-old  Buddhlot  student  But  If  they 
don  ',  their  relatives  will  think  there  is  s<jme- 
thlng  wrong  with  them  Most  people  think 
the  only  reason  to  have  a  job  in  government 
Is  lor  the  money  you  can  m.ike  " 

Underslainlably,  it  is  dimcull  to  lUiU  .i  stu- 
dent who  is  a  Communist  I  found  none,  al- 
though I  heard  ot  several  v  ho  were  de- 
scribed as  having  suspicions  a.'-sixTlatlona," 
None  of   them  were  willing  to  laik, 

.Many  students  are  .mti-Communlit  not 
only  because  it  Is  very  dangerous  not  to  b«. 
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l.iut  ,ilso  becatise  they  truly  have  no  love 
for  the  Communists,  their  methods,  or  their 
system  They  .ire  seriously  Irlghtened  t>f  a 
Vletcong  takeover  both  for  Its  short-  and 
l>)ng-range  prospects 

Its  short-ranpe  prospect,  they  explain, 
would  be  a  tremendous  bloodbath  In  which 
anyone  who  had  sided  with  the  Amerlcrns 
or  the  Tlileu-Ky  government  would  be 
executed  This  Is  a  serious  fear  among  Viet- 
namese students   especially  the  Cathc)llcs 

The  long-range  prospect  of  ,i  Vletcong  vic- 
tory, they  continue,  wovild  be  the  kind  of 
Communist  regime  now  controlling  North 
Vietnam  Most  student  leaders  v»^ho  would 
talk  about  the  -subject  at  all  said  that  v^•hlle 
they  had  great  respect  for  Ho,  thev  had  little 
regard  for  the  economic  political,  or  socl.il 
situation  that  now  characterizes  Ho's  coun- 
try. 

Asked  how  they  knew  what  \^■as  going  on 
in  the  North,  they  refused  any  loinment 
other  than  a  smile  and  a  cryptic,  "Tliere  iir» 
ways" 

For  the  most  part  they  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  building  .i  nation  and  want  to 
get  on  with  It  ns  soon  as  possible.  It  Is  lor 
that  reason  that  they  are  both  .igalnst  the 
War  and  yet  willing  uj  \\ork  with  the  govcri'- 
ment  toward  ending  It, 

It  aKso  explains  the  great  Interest  now  In 
social  welfare  projects  As  one  student  leader 
said,  "If  we  .ire  prevented  from  doing  th-" 
job  on  a  large  scale,  at  least  we  can  do  It  in 
a  .small  .scale.  And  there  are  many  people  v.  ho 
need  our  help." 

I  By  Ralph  Paladliiot 

Qlang-Tri  Province, — The  numbers  game 
so  successfully  pl.iyed  with  dead  Viet  Cong 
becomes  an  impossible  task  with  regard  to 
Vletn.imese  refugees.  The  dead  are  unques- 
tionably dead  ^md  lire  not  apt  to  go  any- 
where The  Vietnamese  refugee  may  be  auy- 
thlng  or  nnvbody.  .i  problem  compounded  in 
a  countrv  where  a  system  of  population  reg- 
istration IS  only  In  a  very  rudimentary  phase 
The  refugee  often  arrives  one  day  and  leaves 
the  next,  leaving  behind  only  his  number  on 
a  refugee  count. 

As  a  result,  there  is  no  really  meaningful 
figure  .available  at  any  one  time  on  the  num- 
bers of  refugees  that  exist  in  this  refugee- 
filled  country,  TTie  Tet  offensive  has  de- 
stroyed so  many  homes  and  frightened  so 
many  people  out  of  their  villages  and  ham- 
lets, often  for  only  two  or  three  days,  that 
figures  change  daily  as  people  return  home, 
move  In  with  relatives  or  simply  leave  for 
somewhere  else  .\n  .\merlcan  Aid  offlcial  in 
Quang-Trl  province  says  the  figures  have 
about  the  same  accuracy  ".is  a  random  guess 
in  a  Count-the-Jellybeans  contest  " 

Here  In  the  northernmost  province  of 
I  Corps,  the  current  estimate  Is  that  .ibout 
20.000  refugees  have  been  forced  from  their 
homes  m  the  area  around  the  DMZ  and  the 
town  of  Khe  Sanh  by  the  Communist  offen- 
sive there.  Tliey  are  being  housed  in  the  area 
near  the  city  of  Cam-Lo  and  the  -prawlmg 
support  base  for  Khe  Sanh  at  Dong-Ha, 

It  is  no  e^y  task  to  house  an  Influx  if 
20  LKK)  new  people,  especially  in  a  country 
where  efficiency  is  too  rare  to  even  be  tx- 
pccted  The  entire  operation  has  fallen  by 
default  to  local  American  military  com- 
manders and  US,  Aid  officials.  Considering 
the  scarcity  of  resources  available  for  the 
refugees,  what  has  been  accomplished  is 
almost  a  miracle  Using  any  other  criteria 
thin  this,  though,  the  situation  Is  not  good. 

Of  the  roughly  20 uoo  refugees  in  this  area, 
about  6  000  are  Bru  MoutagnarJ  tribesmen. 
and  the  remfdnder  are  Vietnamese.  The 
problem  of  M  litagnar'i-Vletnajnese  rela- 
tions lias  been  neatly  solved  here  by  setting 
up  separate  quarters  lor  each.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Bru  live  la  liuge  arm  tents. 
squee^'.ing  as  many  as  possible  Into  one  tent. 
The  iiuarters  are  much  l«;j,s  than  sufficient 
and  many  of  t'le  trll>esmen  liave  to  sleep  in 
makeshift  shelters  or   under  the  stars.   The 
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Vietnamese  have  It  a  little  better,  but  have 
at  least  begun  to  build  their  traditional 
houses.  A  general  lack  of  building  materials 
hampers  the  effort  and  In  some  cases  has 
brought  It  to  a  standstill. 

But  the  problem  of  fixxl  dwarfs  even  the 
housing  problem  at  Cam-Lo.  A  weak  ago, 
100  truckloads  of  supplies  arrived  from 
Ijuang-Trl  city  with  shipments  of  tents,  tin 
plates,  bone  meal,  rice,  salt,  and  bulgur  (en- 
riched I  wheat  It  was  not  nearly  enough  and 
the  supplies  of  not-very-popular  bulgur 
v^heat  are  long  gone.  No  one  knows  when 
the  next  convoy  of  supplies  will  arrive  from 
the  Province  capital,  although  some  are 
trickling  in  from  American  AID  sources  in 
the  meantime  The  diet  of  the  refugees  can 
only  l)e  termed  bare  subsistence,  with  a  good 
Iiercentage  of  even  that  small  amount  com- 
ing out  of  garden  plots  that  have  recently 
begun  to  bloom. 

Water  Is  a  serious,  though  not  crucial, 
problem  Tlie  wells  are  Inadequate  for  the  In- 
creased population  and  the  river  Is  as  much 
as  a  mile  av^ay  from  some  refugees,  A  pump- 
house  is  being  built,  but  construction  has 
been  delayed  because  the  area  in  which  it 
was  being  built  is  considered  insecure.  The 
pumphouse  will  probably  have  to  be  moved 
upriver.  but  until  then,  the  river  is  far  away. 

While  the  area  once  employed  most  of  its 
residents,  there  are  now  too  many  people 
and  too  few  jobs  The  only  wxirk  available 
is  usually  vvith  Anierloan  forces  filling  and 
loading  sandbars,  crushing  rock  for  road  use, 
doing  laundry  trucked  down  from  local  mlli- 
lary  bases  cr  v^orking  in  the  area's  various 
compoimds  But  even  with  this  great  deal 
of  make-work,  tliere  are  still  too  few  Jobs. 
Money  is  scarce  and  .so  nearly  all  the 
refucees  have  only  what  is  given  to  them  by 
tlic  .\mencan  and  Vietnamese  Aid  officers. 

This  lack  of  work  shows  itself  in  other 
ways  The  people  have  iiotlilng  to  do  from 
day  to  day  except  lounge  around,  eat  when 
they  can.  sleep  or  Just  smoke  their  banana 
leaf  cigarettes  This  is  the  same  trait  that 
characterizes  refugee  camps  all  over  the 
world;  a  sen.se  of  apathy  and  unchanging 
boredom  A  few  women  wash  their  children 
at  the  well,  men  .sit  and  stare  into  space, 
some  wximen  cook,  even  the  children's  play 
Is  desultory  and  Inactive, 

When  a  truck  arnves  and  needs  unloading, 
the  entire  community  arouses  itself  and 
comes  over  to  help,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the 
J  lb  is  done  .uid  the  men  wander  back  to 
their  shade  .md  tlieir  pipes 

Fortunately  the  health  of  the  refugees  Is 
holding  up  well  Malnutrition  is  not  yet  a 
problem  .md  none  of  the  common  tropical 
illnesses — cholera  plaaue.  or  small  pox — has 
broken  out  The  medical  teams  that  enter 
the  villages  daily  have  little  to  do  except 
treat  the  usual  run  of  bad  feet,  scratches, 
and  Infections 

The  Saigon  i:overnment  promises  all 
refucees  5.000  [Mastres  ($42)  and  a  plot  of 
land  mea,sunne  .it  least  30  feet  by  50  feet. 
While  it  h;ws  been  iie;irl^  two  months  since 
Khe  .Sanh  was  evacuated,  the  money  and 
l.md  liave  not  yet  t)een  distributed.  The  gov- 
ernment estimates  it  wTll  take  at  least  three 
more  months  for  the  red  tape  to  make  dls- 
tiibution  possible 

A  few  families  have  been  loaned  privately 
owned  land  that  was  not  being  used.  Con- 
sidering that  most  of  the  refugees  plan  to 
leave  Cam-Lo  :md  return  home  whenever 
conditions  permit,  tills  has  proven  to  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  land 
distribution  without  ."Stepping  on  powerful 
toes  But  even  this  is  not  enough  for  the 
thousands  of  families  in  i.eed  of  land  in  an 
area  where  the  land  is  simply  not  available. 

One  small  village  of  refugees  in  the  area 
does  show  what  can  be  done  even  with  scarce 
resources  if  the  people  have  dynamic  leader- 
■hip  Father  Phan-Van-Co  is  a  Catholic 
pneet  and  a  village  chief  who  is  himself  a 
refugee  from  the  North  In  1956  he  and  6,000 
of  his  parishioners  left  North  Vietnam  and 
settled   in   Danang   and   Quang-Trl   city    Co 
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then  settled  in  the  DMZ.  In  the  eight  years 
he  was  there,  he  built  six  churches,  four 
schools,  and  two  hospitals.  A  number  of  Viet 
Cong  attempts  at  his  life  caused  him  to  flee 
to  the  South  again. 

Co  is  a  popular  and  progressive  leader.  In 
the  last  six  months  he  has  built  a  small 
orphanage  and  a  school  i  which  doubles  as 
a  church  on  Sunday),  where,  with  the  help 
of  three  nuns,  he  teaches  300  of  the  village 
children  in  a  town  with  1500  residents  Co 
makes  no  secret  of  his  pro-American  senti- 
ments. While  other  village  leaders  avoid  all 
contact  with  Americans  lor  fear  of  reprisal. 
Co  visits  the  American  comf>ound  often,  and 
Americans  are  frequent  guests  in  his  small 
home. 

The  priest  is  a  small,  dark  man  in  his 
middle  forties  who  speaks  both  French  and 
English  though  haltingly.  Seldom  was  it 
necessary  for  him  to  turn  to  the  interpreter 
to  clear  a  point  or  grivsp  for  an  English  word 

His  most  urgent  concern  at  the  moment 
is  seeing  that  there  is  enough  to  eat  for  his 
villagers.  The  problem  would  have  been  al- 
ready solved  with  the  coming  of  the  new 
crop,  except  that  a  defoliation  accident  has 
set  the  harvest  back  for  nt  least  three  months 
American  planes  accidentally  released  a  small 
amount  of  defoliation  chemical  up'wlnd  from 
the  village,  killing  most  of  the  budding  crops 
Fortunately,  not  enough  was  dropped  to  hurl 
the  land  Itself  for  any  length  of  time 

Co  Is  well  versed  in  the  fine  American  Army 
act  of  scrounging,  and  it  Is  a  result  of  ihls 
that  the  village  is  in  such  good  condition.  He 
will  often  hitch  a  '•ide  vilth  a  military  con- 
voy to  Quang-Tri  city  and  there  harass  loc:il 
Vietnamese  officials  into  releasing  supplies 
to  him,  A  few  minutes  with  the  commander 
of  the  American  motor  i)ool,  and  he  lias 
enough  trucks  and  drivers  to  take  the  poods 
home  In  addition,  he  has  taught  the  vil- 
lagers (after  being  taught  himself)  how  to 
bake  bread  with  the  sufficient  stocks  of  flour 
available  and  hov^■  to  make  bulgur  wheat 
palatable  to  them,  .'\nd  everywhere  in  and 
around  the  village  there  is  something  grow- 
ing. 

When  Co  "was  asked  how  much  of  thi?  aid 
actually  comes  from  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
inent,  he  only  smiled  a  little.  "There  is  niucli 
red  tape,"  he  says,  "and  they  are  very  slow." 
He  explains  that  if  he  Is  to  get  help  from  the 
government  he  must  go  after  it  himself 

"It  Is  not  that  they  do  not  \\'ant  to  help, 
they  are  Just  inefficient,"  (the  last  'word  after 
a  conference  "with  the  interpreter i  "Many 
village  chiefs,"  he  says,  "do  not  care  enough 
to  go  out  and  get  help,  they  expect  it  to  come 
to  them.  But  these  are  my  j)eoplc.  .ind  Christ 
said  "Feed  thy  Sheep'.'" 

.^nd  unlike  the  majority  of  Vietname.se 
leaders.   Co   is   a   good    shepherd, 

(By   Ralph    Paladinoi 

Every  war  in  American  history  has  h.'id  its 
illegal  wares,  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
soldier  far  from  home  Until  Vietnam  the 
largest  selling  one  h.od  been  prostitution  In 
Washington,  DC,  during  the  Civil  War,  i  he 
number  of  prostitutes  in  the  capital  rose 
from  300  to  over  5000,  and  in  their  time. 
Manila,  London,  Tokyo,  Berlin,  and  Pans 
have  served  as  American  whorehouses 

No  less  is  true  of  the  Vietnamese  cities  to- 
day. But  unique  to  American  war  experience. 
Vietnam  has  added  a  second  illegal  "vice"-- 
■marijuana  or  con  xa  as  it  is  called  In  Viet- 
namese, ostensibly  to  be  stamped  out  at  every 
opportunity,  and  v,"ith  the  same  degree  of 
failure. 

The  "problem"  is  little  discussed  in  of- 
ficial military  newspapers  and  reports.  In 
fact,  the  "problem  "  is  probably  the  v^rong 
word.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  here  might  prefer  "blessing,"  a  few 
commanders,  "disaster,"  In  either  case, 
marijuana  has  become  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Vietnamese  v^'ar  experience  as  prostitu- 
tion has  ever  been  in  other  wars,  and  even 
more  so  because  it  Is  not  llnuted  to  the 
troops   lucky   enough   to   be   serving   in    the 
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rear  lines,  to  the  cities,  or  to  other  off-post 
areas  of  the  country.  Unlike  a  prostitute,  i)Ot 
is  profitable,  Wdeable,  and  cheap. 

Prostitution  In  Vietnam  follows  the  classic 
pattern  of  prostitution  in  all  war-torn  na- 
tions, with  the  added  problems  caused  by  a 
lack  of  sophistication  and  elementary 
hygiene  Prices  reflect  not  only  living  stand- 
ards In  this  poor  nation,  but  the  considerable 
demand  of  500.000  unatttiched  males  in  a 
country  of  only  16  million  people,  and  gen- 
erally range  from  300  piastres  (about  S2  53  I 
for  a  "short  timer"  to  1000  or  more,  with 
prices  climbing  lor  (juallty  and  (juantity. 

Since  the  Tet  offensive,  a  severe  cramp  has 
been  put  into  the  living  standards  of  mo.st 
city  prostitutes.  The  bars  generally  are  closed, 
the  curfew  mostly  enforced.  But  amtJiig  both 
Cils  and  prostitutes  there  is  no  lack  of  in- 
genuity. 

The  bars  now  open  early  in  the  rifternoon, 
often  serving  only  soft  drinks  to  avoid  i>olici- 
interference,  and  every  waitress  and  bar  girl 
plies  her  trade.  For  a  price,  they  are  yours 
lor  an  hour  or  a  night.  Most  hotels  will  add 
the  charge  to  your  rocjm  bill,  along  with  the 
added  cost  of  a  double  rocjm.  But  for  the  most 
jiart,  outside  of  Saigon,  sex  has  become  a 
tlaytinie   activity    in    Vietnam. 

.■\  lucky  or  clever  combat  soldier  can  cr,in- 
I)lete  duty  early  enough  in  tlie  iiflernoon  lo 
get  downtown  in  time  to  spend  a  lew  dollars 
and  still  be  back  before  curfew  (.r  for  a  7 
I),ni,  formation.  Few  ClI's  risk  being  busied 
iiv  spending  a  night  off  ba.se,  especially  out- 
side ol  the  major  cities. 

Whorehouses  go  under  m.iny  disguises  u-.w 
that  bars  are  declared  closed  land  this  Is 
enforced  ouUside  of  .salgoni.  On  the  road 
Irom  Fourth  Division  Headquarters  in  Plcikii 
are  do/en-s  of  "laundries"  advertising  beer 
and  soli  drinks  while  you  wait,  the  signs 
adding  such  oriental  Americanisms  as 
"Laundry,  cleanly  nicely."  or  wor.se,  '\'oung 
Vietnamese  girls,  ranging  from  10  to  30,  mrist 
lairly  attractive  at  least  from  roadside  dis- 
tance, wave  to  passing  soldiers  Other  popu- 
l,ir  fronts  Include  car  "washes  and  small  black 
market  stores. 

Many  soldiers  are  stitioned  In  small  groups 
of  seven  or  eight  men  guarding  bridges 
roads,  outposts,  and  power  lines  Here  they 
need  not  even  travel  to  the  cities,  for  the 
jirostitutes  will  come  to  them,  with  the 
bushes  serving  well  as  a  bed  But  the  good 
i^rostitute  Is  wi.se  lo  exercise  discretion  in 
lier  dealings  v\iih  these  ouliKist  soldiers,  for 
many  a  jnmp  ha-s  looked  down  the  barrel  ol 
.1  rifle  while  his  girl  served  the  soldiers  It 
i.s  wise  not  to  offend  the  .'\merican  sense  of 
fair  play  with  outrageous  jirues  or  har.sh 
words. 

But  prostitution  no  longer  travels  alone 
ill  Vietnam,  The  Ifx^al  jjrostitutcs  have  in 
most  are.a.s  become  llie  major  .'^uppliers  of 
niariju.'ina  and  opium  lo  the  .American  sol- 
dier and  civilian.  Add  to  this  any  ofien  Ir.""- 
(jiiented  bar.  any  whorehouse  most  h.itela. 
a  majority  of  taxi  drivers,  and  a  lot  of  kids. 
and  you  have  a  lull  list  of  American  source"; 
lor  drugs  and  marijuana  in  Vietnam, 

The  Tet  oflensive  has  hurt  supply  lines 
.'omewhat  in  the  northernmost  areas  of  the 
country,  especially  around  Hue  and  Don^- 
Ha.  but  prices  are  beginning  to  Uiwer  rap- 
idly, though  the  Vietnamese  greed  for 
-American  money  makes  it  unlikely  that  it 
will  drop  to  pre-Tet  levels. 

Enough  marijuana  lor  20  good-si/.cd  cig- 
arettes 111  Hue  may  run  about  $5,  in  Quin 
Nhon  as  little  as  $2.  and  in  the  Delta  mari- 
juana IS  still  often  given  away  free  with  a 
drink  or  a  girl.  Very  little  pot  is  any  less 
than  top  quality,  although  even  here  an 
occ:tsional  crook  will  cut  his  supply  witli 
tea  or  tobacco 

.Assessing  the  extent  of  pot  u.sage  :iniong 
the  soldiers  here  is  an  almost  impossible  titsk. 
With  absolute  surety,  it  can  be  s^iid  to  be 
more  extensive  than  most  military  officials 
will  admit  or  perhaps  are  even  aware  cjf.  One 
company  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  near 
Hue   can   boast  90  per  cent  participation   in 
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Its  pothead  program  Groups  are  tlivlded  by 
rank  for  discipline  purposes,  and  in  one 
^roup  nf  seven  smokers,  none  were  below 
tiie  grade  ..f  E  »?  ipUtoon  ?ere;einti  Pot 
parlies  went  on  erery  evening,  usually  reTolT- 
mg  around  quiet  bull  .esslons  When  every- 
one became  sufflclently  euphoric,  or  occaslon- 
..llv.  wlien  we  run  -.ut  ut  pot.  the  p.irty  ended 
.irid  the  llRhts  went  out. 

On  the  line,  the  s.ime  unit  might  drop  to 
under  20  per  cent  part.clpitlon  There  are 
no  tents  to  divide  off  into,  supplies  are  scarce, 
;iid  no  one  knows  tor  sure  whether  the  com- 
inmder  U  a  pothead  Most  of  the  soldiers  do 
not  !eel  that  pot  lessens  their  ability  to  bat- 
tle the  Viet  Cong. 

On  the  lower  extreme,  some  base  units 
probably  don't  5moke  at  ;ill  Although  I  did 
not  run  into  ;  ny.  I  did  find  some  where 
partuip.ition  was  among  only  two  or  three 
people 

But  in  very  tew  unlU  is  U  the  fear  of  being 
(■:iught  that  prevents  anyone  from  smoking 
111  will  One  soldier  only  laughed  when  I 
;wslced  him  about  it.  'I  was  In  this  bir  and 
wont  into  the  back  with  this  slope  chick. 
ThmgsM^ppened  .md  she  complained  to  the 
MPs  th.U-i  kliked  her.  I  had  14  grams  and 
a  couple  ..I  ■omts  un  me  '  He  w.is  only  busted 
one  grade  for  an  offen.se  that  can  bring  na 
much  .IS  three  \e.irs  -Mv  CO  was  a  potneiid. 
see.  and  he  had  the  Job  of  recommending 
punishment,  so   he   backed   me" 

Few  GIs  .ire  proseou'-  a  or  caught  by  their 
immediate  conamanders.  who  usually  will  be 
voung  lieutenants  or  captains  not  far  re- 
moved from  them  la  .ige  or  attitudes  Usually 
prosecution  Is  brought  about  by  third  parties, 
such  as  MPs.  postal  Inspectors,  or  higher 
headquarters  personnel.  The  maximum  pun- 
Hhmenl  of  -.hree  vears  at  hard  l.ibor  U  rarely 
'mpoied,  and  severity  of  punishment  depends 
almost  entlrelv  on  the  attitude  of  the  de- 
fendant in  court  (If  the  case  gets  that  firl 
md  the  quantity  he  is  credited  with  possess- 
ing Vone  of  the  prosecutions  in  Vietnam 
have  been  for  selling  the  weed  Pot  Is  too 
cheap  and  the  soldiers  too  generous. 

The  Third  Marine  Divisions  Judge  Ad- 
vocates office  bragged  of  about  three  con- 
victions a  month  for  possession,  with  sen- 
tences averaging  just  under  a  year  The  of- 
noers  in  the  "fflce  swore  to  me  that  smoking 
was  rare  among  Marines.  The  Army  boasts  of 
even  fewer  prosecutions  on  the  court-mar- 
tial level  While  convictions  are  In  the  hun- 
dreds, users  probably  number  m  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands 

Why  do*  GIs  smoke?  Most  soldiers  are 
moderate,  though  regular  u^ers.  tven  with 
the  .ilmost  unlimited  quantities  to  which 
they  have  access,  they  can  be  expected  to 
'imlt  themselves  to  four  or  live  joints  or  a 
couple  nf  plpefuis  a  a  time.  In  the  tieid. 
where  the  pre?svre  is  m.^t  intense,  use  de- 
creases For  the  Une  soldier,  smoking  mari- 
juana 13  much  like  the  needed  drink  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day.  a  way  to  relax,  to  Ignore 
the  dirt,  the  heat,  to  make  the  bugs  more 
be.trable.  the  hard  cots  softer. 

■Ml  over  the  line,  the  use  of  pot  fell  Into 
the  same  pattern:  small  groups  of  four  or 
ftve  mdlUduals  m  quiet  bull  sessions.  Al- 
cohol has  taken  a  back  seat  to  the  weed  In 
some  units  :t  Is  dlfBcult  to  find  anyone  who 
even  wants  a  bottle  of  liquor  (although  beer 
IS  always  .ippreciated  i . 

The  eliecls  of  widespread  sm>.'klng  have 
been  felt  ouuide  of  Vietnam  The  Australian 
government  considered  ending  R  and  R" 
trips  Sydney  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  imugg.mg  American  soldiers  were  doing. 
Instead  they  .re  now  thoroughly  searched 
upon  arrival  OTs  .  ar.-y  the  weed  home  in 
their  government-shipped  baggage,  in  their 
pockets,  or  send  it  home  In  packages.  Some 
are  caught,  but  most  .ippeirs  t>  get  through. 
One  ingenious  GI  I  talked  to  sent  hln-L-elf  a 
gift,  with  pot  acting  as  the  packing  material. 
Record  players  have  been  found  stuffed  with 
U.  souvenir  bowls  and  vases  filled,  and  even 
letters  to  mom  carry  It  to  the  states. 


.Surprisingly,  most  military  officers  mini- 
mize the  problem  even  as  they  admit  its 
existence  It  doesn't  seem  t.i  d<i  any  harm." 
one  major  told  me  "These  arc  the  best  be- 
h.ived  troops  I've  ever  seen  "  a  company  com- 
mander said  "I  haven't  had  to  bust  one  man 
fcr  drunkenness  In  the  eight  months  we  ve 
been  here  " 

What  does  disturb  some  commanders  Is  the 
increase  m  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  among 
the  troops  here  Opium  use  was  common  In 
most  of  the  units  I  MMted.  if  not  widely 
consumed  I  saw  water  pipes  made  from  hand 
lire  extlnguUhers  that  could  be  returned  to 
their  racks  on  t.%e  walls  after  use  as  well  as 
dozens  of  commerrlally  available  j.lpes  Most 
were  used  exclusively  for  opium. 

Discharges  for  drug  addiction  seem  to  be 
on  the  increase  although  no  figures  are  avail- 
able «olely  for  Vlctn.\m  Sticks  of  marijuana 
can  be  purchased  which  contain  luge  quanti- 
ties of  opium  from  many  of  the  simc  sources 
.,s  marijuana  alone  If  the  trend  rontlnues.  a 
severe  crackdown  on  the  use  of  marijuana 
will  be  the  most  likely  result 

It  u  apparent  that  the  wUlo.=;prc id  u-e  of 
marijuana  in  Vietnam  Is  making  it  acceptable 
t)  ,.n  ever  l.irger  percentage  of  people,  even 
nonfmokers.  in  the  under-25  popul.Ulon. 
Wholesale  smuggling  Is  probably  bringing 
t.le  drug  into  areas  of  the  United  states  that 
herel.-ifore  had  little  contact  with  It  With 
tils  increased  urage.  pressure  on  drug  au- 
thorities is  likely  to  grow  ereater  to  legalize 
mnrljuana  But.  as  long  as  prostitution  has 
been  with  us  in  wartime.  It  has  never  been 
legalized   How  much  more  likely  Is  pot  to  be? 


(By  Ralph  Paladlnol 
I',    appe.ws    I  hat    fjr    the    second    time    In 
history    the  American  soldier  Is  Involved  In 
a  war  he  docs  not  really  understand  or  care 

'  Korea  showed  clearly  to  the  military  the 
danger  of  placing  even  the  most  well-trained 
'Oldler  m  a  situation  where  he  could  be  sub- 
jected to  severe  enemy  pressure  without  first 
Hiving  him  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
need  for  his  sacrtflce.  It  Is  more  than  just 
fortunate  that  Americans  here  are  fighung 
a  type  of  war  in  which  prisoners  are  a  negll- 
mble  quantity,  for  there  is  developing  m  the 
military  the  greatest  crlsU  of  confidence  It 
has  ever  experienced. 

Comminders  ..t  all  levels  would  deny  that 
American  troops  In  Vietnam  display  a  lack 
of  aggressiveness,  and  kill  ratios  would  prob- 
..bly  provide  enough  evidence  to  support 
theu'  denial.  But  even  the  highest  ranking 
officers  will  admit  a  reluctance  to  commit 
\merlcan  troops  to  battle,  ekcept  when  ab- 
solutely necessiuy.  A  two-stiu-  general,  a 
graduate  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  .=aid:  "My  policy  Is  to  withdraw  my 
trnops  whenever  they  make  contact,  then 
clubber  the  enemv  from  the  air  with  all  I 
cm  get  before  I  send  them  back  In."  Then, 
more  quietly,  "Maybe  I  dont  get  ,ill  the 
Charlies  I  should,  but  I  keep  a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  troops  alive" 

Other  commanders  have  told  me  what  hap- 
pens when  their  casualty  rati?s  ^'0  too  high. 

If    were    lucky,    we    Just    get    our    ■" 

It  1;  here  m  the  lower  echelons  of  command, 
among  company  commanders  and  platoon 
leaders,  that  the  war  has  taken  Its  greatest 
toll  of  belief  and  confidence 

The  Army  U  suffering  from  Its  Largest 
shortage  of  Junior  officers  since  World  War 
II  Commissions  caa  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking  Anyone  with  a  Masters  degree  can 
receue  a  direct  conimlsslon.  and  college 
pr.iduates  are  begged  to  go  to  Officer  Candi- 
date School.  Enlisted  men  are  almost  being 
ordered  to  apply  for  commissions  to  fill  the 
thinning  ranks 

Promotions  come  to  the  young  ofBcer  with 
almost  dazzling  swiftness,  and  any  officer 
who  chotises  to  serve  beyond  his  mandatory 
tour  can  expect  to  become  a  major  after  .as 
little  as  su  years  of  service  An  Army  lieu- 
tenant can  expect  to  make  captain  m  less 
than   two   years,   down   from  over   three   m 


pre-Vletnam  davs  An  Air  Force  lieutenant's 
tlme-ln-grade  requirement  f'r  captain  Is 
down  from  four  and  one-half  to  three  years, 
and  yet  the  Air  Force  ftlU  suffers  from  an 
iicute  shortage  of  new  pilots 

The  effects  of  this  rapid  promotion  are 
evident  In  the  embittered  ilder  officers  who 
took  long  years  to  get  where  younger  men 
are  reaching  almost  Immediately  Also,  there 
promotions  have  given  the  Army  a  sizable 
cadre  of  immature  and  Inexperienced  field 
grade  officers. 

This  new  nucleus  of  26-year-cld  majors 
Is  having  an  effect  en  the  enlisted  grades 
also,  for  contrary  to  the  popular  myths  of 
rank,  it  Is  age  and  experience  that  Is  most 
respected  In  the  .\rmy  and  not  rank  Tlie 
day  has  not  come  when  a  young  lieutenant 
or  captain  can  lafely  Interfere  with  a  30- 
year  master  sergeant  without  receiving  a  few 
iiasty  wounds  hlm.self.  The  effect  on  disci- 
pline may  not  yet  have  begun  Ui  show,  but  It 
l^robably  will  be  profound  on  all  levels  of 
command 

Nearly  all  the  young  officers  I've  spoken  ti 
have  expressed  tiiclr  desire  and  Intent  to  get 
out  of  the  military  as  soon  as  their  manda- 
tory tour  Is  completed.  While  this  would 
not  be  unu.sual  among  the  ordinarily  1  irpe 
percentage  who  intended  that  all  along.  It  Is 
disturbing  when  It  comes  from  many  oifirers. 
Including  West  Pclntcrs.  who.'^e  original  de- 
sire was  a  career  m  the  US  Armec!  Forc?s. 
Out  of  eleven  West  Point  graduates  I've 
asked  about  future  plans,  seven  Intend  to  re- 
sign as  soon  as  their  tour  Is  over  Consider- 
ing what  these  men  went  through  (and  one 
has  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
U  S  Military  Acidcmy  life  Is  like  to  know 
what  they  went  ihrouchl,  and  the  time  and 
expense  Involved  in  their  training,  one  can 
understand  the  extent  cf  the  loss  both  tJ 
the  individual  and  to  the  Army.  For  at  one 
time.  90  per  c?nt  cf  all  West  Point  gradu- 
ates made  the  military  a  career. 

The  disillusionment  and  diseust  over  the 
way  the  war  must  be  waged  does  not  stop 
with  the  lower-grade  officers.  I  h.ive  heard 
lieutenant  colonels  and  majors  rant  and 
rave  against  their  superiors  and  the  Penta- 
gon. -Tm  practically  cxncctrd  to  a  k  per- 
mission every  time  I  want  to  kill  a  gook.' 
one  Army  pilot  E\id  to  me  An  artillery  oiS- 
cer  pointed  out  the  h.ise  perimeter  that  ran 
past  his  onimand  area  "Look  at  those  de- 
fenses If  we  had  the  equipment  we  h.ad  In 
Europe  a  gook  couldn't  pet  within  looo 
yards  without  being  killed.  Now.  we  wouldn't 
see  him  until  he  crawled  under  the  wire. 

It  Is  almost  ccrt.iln  knowledge  among  most 
line  officers  that  they  will  not  be  permitted 
victory  that  permeates  their  thinking  on  war 
tactics  and  towards  the  troops  In  their  com- 
mand. "'We  get  orders  for  a  sweep."  say.s  one 
commander  in  the  8'2nd  Airborne,  'but.  hell. 
the  war  might  be  over  tomorrow  I  don't  want 
any  of  my  men  killed.  cs-)ecially  for  this 
place    1  11   be  damned   If  111  do  any 


more  than  I  have  tn  "  A  i.latoon  sergeant  m 
the  Delta,  after  veiling  1 1  his  troops.  "Sure. 
we  make  a  lot  cf  noise  The  VC  here  don't 
want  any  part  of  us;  if  I  make  enough  noise, 
maybe  he'll  get  the  hell  out  cf  the  way  " 

There  are  many  re.isons.  many  seemingly 
legitimate,  lor  this  attitude  of  despair  and 
even  apathy  throughout  the  Army,  some  very 
personal,  many  professional.  An  Anny  ofTicer 
has  very  little  to  look  forward  to  In  his  fu- 
ture assignments  as  long  as  the  Vietnam  war 
continues.  Many  men  are  on  their  third  tour 
here,  and  all  can  expect  to  return  after  only 
a  year  In  either  a  European  or  an  American 
base.  And  these  now  rapid  moves  from  place 
to  place.  InsU^ad  of  the  normal  three  years 
per  assignment,  can  play  havoc  with  f.imily 
life  "This  kind  of  assignment  Is  all  right 
once  in  a  while,  but  I've  only  been  with  my 
wife  two  of  the  last  four  years. "  said  one  offi- 
cer Or  as  one  Army  captain  said  flatly.  "I 
won't  come  back" 

But  It  Is  more  than  Just  the  personal 
reason  The  convlcUon  that  the  people  do  not 
care    what    happens    here    Is    all    Important. 
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Vietnam  Is  not  a  nice  place  to  the  average 
officer.  It  Is  dirty,  hot,  bug  Infested,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  people  miss  almost  no  op- 
portunity to  cheat  the  rich  soldiers.  Stealing 
IS  rampant  American  troops  work  a  twelve- 
liour  day  while  Vietnamese  troops  knock  off 
at  4  p  m  It  Is  not  the  sort  of  country  one 
wishes  to  die  defending. 

Most  of  the  American  military  Is  convinced 
that  given  a  tree  hand  they  could  win  a  mili- 
tary victory  here  in  a  very  short  time.  And 
they  lire  convinced  that  tliey  could  do  It  In 
.spite  of  the  Vietnamese  army  and  the  Viet- 
namese people  They  are  professional  soldiers, 
ill  least  for  their  time  In  the  Army,  and  like 
all  professional  men.  they  take  pride  In  carry- 
ing on  their  Jobs  the  best  way  they  know 
how  And  the  best  way  they  know  how  Is  to 
kill  the  maximum  number  of  enemy  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  In  friendly  troops. 

"We    can    win    this war    with    tlie 

troops  we've  got  now  and  never  go  near  the 
North."  one  Task  Force  commander  told  me. 
"Give  us  the  go  ahead  and  I  could  clean  out 
this  province  in  a  month."  And  whenever 
they  say  It,  something  makes  you  believe 
they  really  could. 


International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iiiteniatioiial  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  IS  now  meeting  in  Tehran,  Iran. 
One  subject  that  would  surely  be  within 
its  scope  is  tlie  Communist  persecution 
of  human  rights  wherever  governments 
are  controlled  by  that  ideology. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  a  memoran- 
dum which  has  been  directed  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  International  Conference 
on  Human  Rights  by  the  United  Orga- 
nizations of  'Women  From  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  headquartered  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

We  must  recognize  that  total  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  world  will  not  be 
obtained  until  communism  is  totally  re- 
jected and  captive  peoples  now  suffering 
under  Communist  suppression  are  given 
the  opportunity  of  self-determination. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
Memorandum  to  Government  Representa- 
tives Attending  the  International  Con- 
kehence  on  Human  Rights  in  Tehran. 
Iran.  April  22  to  May  13,  1968 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions adopted  and  proclaimed  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  on  December 
10,  1948,  "as  a  common  standard  on  achieve- 
ment for  all  peoples  and  nations."  Now. 
twenty  yeiu-s  later,  in  the  International  Year 
for  Human  Rights,  we  women,  organized  into 
associations  listed  below,  enjoying  freedom 
of  speech  and  belief  and  freedom  from  fear 
and  want  wluch  were  proclaimed  as  funda- 
mental human  rights  essential  to  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  human  persons  are  mindful  of 
the  plight  of  the  more  than  150  million  men 
and  women  in  General  and  Eastern  Europe 
whose  liuman  rights  are  violated  in  great  or 
greater  measure. 

We  present  this  Memorandum  to  you  as  a 
participant  in  the  International  Conference 
on  Human  Rights  to  be  held  in  Tehran 
April  22  to  May  13.  1968.  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  violations,  article  by 
article,  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Article  1.  Equality  In  dignity  and  rights 
are  denied  to  non-Communists  in  the  Com- 
munist countries  on  the  basis  of  social  origin 
and  birth  in  some,  on  national  origin  in 
others. 

Article  2.  The  rights  and  frec<ioms  whidi 
everyone  is  to  be  entitled  to  in  the  Declara- 
tion are  denied  on  the  basis  of  language. 
religion,  political  or  other  opinions,  ii.itlonal 
or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other 
status. 

Article  3.  Everyone  does  not  have  tlie  ripht 
to  liberty  and  stcurity  ol  person 

Article  4.  Forced  labor,  which  i.s  \irlii.il 
slavery  and  servitude,  exists  In  all  coumries 
under  the  Soviet  regime,  women  are  torced 
to  do  work  detrimental  to  their  health  and 
well-being. 

Article  5  Torture,  cruel,  inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  and  iiunishmeiil  are  ap- 
plied to  aciiieve  totalitarian  conformity. 

Article  6.  Everyone  i.-  not  recognized  us  a 
person  before  the  law 

Articles  7  and  8  Judges  are  not  bound  by 
the  laws  the  constitutions  set  torth,  but  by 
ordinances  and  decrees  of  the  administration 
and  by  the  "peoples'  democratic  order  "  which 
are  determined  by  the  Communist  Party,  ac- 
cording to  its  requirements  at  any  given 
period.  There  is  no  effective  recourse  for  acts 
violating  the  fundamental  rights  of  ilie 
citizen  to  equal  protection  of  tlie  law- 
Articles  9  and  10.  Millions  of  people  iiave 
been  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrests,  deten- 
tion or  deportation,  deprived  of  equality  to 
a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  an  independent 
and  impartial  tribune,  before  being  sen- 
tenced. 

Article  11.  Those  under  arbitrary  arrest  .are 
presumed  guilty  before  a  secret  or  vionsirc 
trial. 

Article  12.  Tlie  right  to  privacy,  in  laniUy. 
home  or  in  correspondence,  is  constantly 
violated  and  no  law  exists  to  give  protection 
against  such  interference. 

Articles  13  and  14.  The  riglit  to  ireedom 
of  movement  and  residence  within  the  bor- 
ders of  each  state  and  the  right  t<j  leave  any 
country,  including  their  own.  are  denied  the 
citizens.  The  right  to  ask  asylum  from  per- 
secution is  considered  a  crime  or  treason. 

Article  15.  Nationality  rights  have  been  re- 
voked for  criticism  or  opposition  to  Com- 
munist Injustices.  Soviet  citizenship  wits  im- 
posed en  masse  upon  people  of  occupied 
countries  without  their  consent. 

Article  17.  Properties  were  conhscated 
without  remuneration,  and  where  there  was 
resistance  to  relinquisliment  of  property,  ar- 
rests, mass  deportations  and  even  deaths  re- 
sulted. 

Articles  18  and  19.  Freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion,  opinion  and  expres- 
sion, as  is  the  right  to  seek  and  receive  in- 
formation and  ideas  tlirough  mass  media 
from  non-Communist  countries,  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Article  20.  While  the  constitution  seeming- 
ly guarantees  the  right  of  assembly,  in  reality 
no  organization  may  exist,  no  a-ssembly  held. 
unless  sanctioned  and  controlled  by  the 
regime. 

Article  21.  The  will  of  the  people  i.-  not  the 
basis  of  the  authority  of  the  government. 
Everyone  is  compelled  to  vote  in  these  coun- 
tries. But  they  can  only  vote  yes  for  the 
Communist-selected  single  list  of  candidates. 
They  cannot  vote  no.  nor  can  names  be 
written  into  the  ballots. 

Article  22.  Social  security  is  meted  out  very 
discriminately. 

Article  23.  Free  choice  of  employment  and 
just  and  favorable  conditions  of  work  are 
limited  to  a  small  privileged  class.  Factory 
and  agricultural  workers  lack  even  primitive 
sanitary  facilities;  trade  unions,  instead  of 
protecting  workers'  interests,  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Employer  State. 

Article  26.  Discrimination  in  education  is 
the  rule.  Education  is  aimed  not  to  promote 
understanding,  tolerance  and  friendship 
among    all    nations,    or    racial    or    religloiis 
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^;roups.  but  rather  to  teach  them  hatred  for 
all  except  those  m  the  Communist  sphere 

Article  21.  There  are  restrictions  on  the 
right  to  participate  In  the  cultural  life  ol 
the  community.  Tlie  restrictions  demand 
conforming  to  Party  directives  Writers  have 
been  persecuted  and  sentenced  to  long  terms 
m  J.dl  and  forced  labor  camps  becau.se  they 
demanded  rights  guaranteed  In  their  con.sti- 
tutioiis  or  because  of  free  expression  ol  ojiin- 
lon  and  independent  thinking. 

Article  ii'J.  The  free  and  full  cievelopmenl 
<■!  indivKlual  personality  is  restricted  becauf-e 
o!    tlie  duties  Imposed   by  the  community 

Having  listed  the  violations  of  these  hu- 
man riehts,  11  behooves  us  to  call  atleniioii 
'.(1  llie  fact  that,  although  tlie  General  As- 
.■enibly  adopted  a  resolution  in  ls»52  entitled 
■■The  Right  ol  Peoples  and  Nations  to  Sell- 
determlnallon."  this  lundamental  right, 
which  IS  a  prerequisite  to  the  full  enjoy- 
nieiit  ol  all  human  rights,  has  been  denied 
to  the  peoples  under  Soviet  rule. 

Htmian  riglits  could  be  greatly  aUvaiii-eil 
during  this  Human  Rights  \e.ir  if  Member 
.Slates  01  the  United  Nations  would  c.irry  out 
the  moral  obligations  that  the  Declaration 
imposes  and  ratify  and  Implement  the  Cove- 
nants and  other  Human  Rights  Convenilon.s 
adojited   by   the   United  Nations. 

CJii  October  26.  1966,  the  Oeiieral  Assembly 
ol  the  United  Nations  called  for  the  urgent, 
consideration  ol  ways  and  means  ol  improv- 
ing the  c'.i))acity  ol  the  I'liiied  Nations  to 
|)ut  an  end  to  violations  of  human  rights 
wherever  they  occur. 

We  request  most  earnestly  that  the  vio- 
LiMons  brielly  listed  above  in  countries  of 
central  and  E.isiern  Europe  be  considered 
among  those  to  be  stopped  m  other  areas  o; 
the  world. 

Kespectlully  submitted 

Baltic  Women's  Council:  nyelorussi.iii 
American  Women's  Association:  Coun- 
cil of  FJuropean  Women  m  E.xile. 
reiiresenting  women  from  Albania, 
liulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  E.'itonia. 
Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland. 
Romania,  and  "i'ugoslavia:  Federated 
Estonian  Women's  Clubs;  Federation 
of  Lithuanian  Women's  Clubs; 
Georgian  National  Alliance;  Latvian 
Women's  A.ssociation  in  New  "Vork; 
National  Council  of  Romanian 
Women.  New  'i'ork:  National  Council 
of  Women  ol  Free  Czeclioslovakia; 
Women  for  Freedom,  Inc;  World  Fed- 
eration ol  Ukrainian  Women's  Orga- 
nizations, representing  Ukrainian 
women's  organizations  m  Argentina. 
Australia.  Austria.  Belgium.  Brazil, 
Canada.  France.  Germany,  Great 
Britain.  Venezuela  and  the  United 
States;  and  World  Union  of  Lithua- 
nian Catholic  Women's  Organizations. 


New  Evidence  Develops  on  Vietnam 
Picture 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

Of     OKLAHOMA 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  J  IVEli 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  lur- 
iher  evidence  of  the  fearful  beailiu- 
taken  by  our  enemy  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing and  following  the  January  Tet  of- 
fensive has  come  to  light,  and  i.^  reponrd 
in  Jo,seph  Alsops  column  which  ap- 
peared this  nioi'nins.1  in  tlie  Washin.!.;to!^. 
Post. 

I  believe  there  lias  been  considerable 
misunderstanding  in  this  countiT  of  the 
price  the  Viet-cong  and  North  'Vietnamese 
paid  in   that   de.'iperate   attack — a  mis- 
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understanding  which  has  been  encour- 
aged by  some  .\merlcans  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr  Alsop  s  column  of  today  appear 
m  the  Record: 

IFYom   the  W.«hln?ton   Post,   Apr.  24.    1968) 
New  Heo   .\rTACK  on  Saioon  Worn  o  Under- 
line Tet  Failcrb 
1  Dy  Ji">6eph  Alsop) 
r.AiKHr.  .SOI  TH  Vietnam  —Reluctant  enemy 
acknowledgement  uf  costly  defeat  is  now  con- 
spicuously here  In  III  Corps,  where  our  First 
Division   has   itj  stamping  ground     If   there 
U  another  attempt  on  salgon,  one  can  pre- 
dict with  reuaonable  confidence  that  the  des- 
periite   oharicter   uf    the   enterprise   will    ac- 
tually underline  the  fact  of  past  defeat 

The  sickness  at  home  u  to  jerlous  that  the 
enemy's  <iwn  documents  are  thought  to  be  a 
hui»e  Joke,  if  they  prove  uur  soldiers'  and  our 
:. Hips'  success  In  the  field  'Vet  facts  iire  UcU. 
h.ird  c-vldenL-e  is  btlU  hard  evidence,  .ind  It 
l.s  best  to  r.>egln  with  the  captured  directives 
frum  the  enemy's  southern  headqu.irters. 
C'OSVN.  which  trace  the  rather  grisly  iU:>ry. 
The  flrst  directive  was  i-ssued  on  Feb  1  after 
f\  meeting  of  the  COSVN  Current  Aff.urs 
Committee  on  the  night  of  Jan.  31.  while  Uie 
Tet  •ffensfve  was  stlU  officially  in  full  swing. 
As  this  paper  is  both  long  ,ind  well-drafted. 
the  peculiar  liming  m.ikes  one  iuspect  th.it 
It  had  been  quietly  prepared  pre-Tet.  in  ex- 
pectauon  of  failure,  by  !.out.nern-expcrienoed 
staff  offlcers  naturaily  ske^ncal  uf  the  im- 
mensely ovcr-ambltU'UJ  plan  uf  Ocn  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap.  who  had  no  direct  experlcoce 
jf  the  southern  wnr  until  a  lew  mont.'.s  ago. 

Lllte  all  enemy  documentji.  It  accentuates 
the  positive  for  the  beuefll  cf  ttie  wretched 
lower  echelons,  speaking  of  sum.nK  victories 
of  .ill  sorts.  But  the  heart  of  the  paper,  none- 
theless. IS  the  bald  acknowledgement  that  the 
offensive  had  alrc-idy  f_iled  tj  atl^in  its 
grand  .bjectlves  The  gener.:!  uprising,  the 
collapse  of  the  South  Vietnamese  .\rmy  by 
defection  .ind  In  other  ways,  ind  the  '„ccupa. 
tlon  of  the  cities. 

In  these  bitter  clrcumstiuices,  all  enemy 
unlls  were  .i.  Jured  to  attack  and  att.»ck 
.igaln,  at  no  matter  what  cost,  until  the 
t;rand  jbjectlvjs  were  Anally  and  fully  at- 
t.ilned.  The  s.(rae  theme  ran  through  a  sec- 
ond COS\'?I  il.rective,  lssue<l  after  another 
Current  .■\fTalr3  Committee  met-ttng.  leis  than 
ft  week  later  Attacks  on  U.S.  units  wee  now 
excluded,  however,  as  loo  coatSy. 


The  third  COSVN  directive.  d;it.-d  Feb  21, 
then  cinci-led  the  "rder  f  t  further  atucks 
on  the  towns  and  cities,  as  unpractically 
dangerous.  Yet,  it  olTered  no  surcease  to  tho 
unhappy  enemy  GIs.  rince  their  uniM  were 
still  sternly  commanded  "to  hang  in"  close 
to  the  towns  and  cities  that  had  been  their 
objectives 

The  result  w.t^  tho  kind  of  situation  that 
0?n  Gup's  Rble  predecessor  In  command,  the 
Lite  Gen  Nguyen  Clil  Thanh,  had  found  to  be 
militarily  untenable  as  long  as  two  years  ago, 
before  the  retre-\l  to  the  border  s  mctuarles 
began  Here  In  III  Cirps.  the  result  was  a 
cruelly  risky  situation  comparable  to  a  mili- 
tary subway  rush.  In  which  further  heavy 
enemy  losses  were  un.ivoldable 

Such  lo&ses  were  unavoidable  because  all 
the  enemy  unlt.i,  from  divisions  downwards. 
and  all  the  U  .S  and  Allied  forces  were  angrily 
ch.irglng  lib  lut  In  this  Corjs  ares  In  a  fattlsh 
ov^\  centered  on  Saigon,  with  a  long  diameter 
:>f  hardly  more  than  50  miles  For  the  enemy, 
It  was  far  worse  than  the  situation  two  years 
.igo  before  Gen  Thanh  ordered  the  retreat  t3 
the  horder  sanctuaries:  for  our  forces  were 
much  .';tronger  and  the  near-ln-VC  base 
•  ire.xs  had  all  been  Home-ploughed  cr  other- 
wise rendered  near-usele.ss 

rhe  Inevitable  consequence  was  the  con- 
tinuation through  March  .if  losses  tor  the 
enemy  nearly  as  horrifying  as  those  suffered 
m  February  A  fair  though  perhaps  extreme 
example  was  a  battalion  ■  f  the  lOlst  Regi- 
ment of  the  Seventh  North  Vietnamese  Dl- 
.ision. 

Prisoners  t.iken  towards  the  end  of  March 
revealed  that  the  battalinn  had  begun  the 
Tet  offensive  with  400  men  It  had  lost  Its 
battalion  commander,  executive  otllcer  and 
most  "f  Its  staff  It  had  been  reduced  In 
'trength  to  tinder  50  men  And  it  had  lost 
nil  touch  with  regimental  headquarters  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month  In  general, 
Giap  s  let  failure  and  his  subsequent  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  admit  th.it  defeat,  reduced 
all  his  units  In  South  Vietnam  to  ncar-ruln- 
ous  condition:  and  this  was  by  no  means 
compensated,  except  In  the  Delta,  by  intcnsl- 
fted  local  press  panging 

The  defeat  v.is  then  belatedly  acknowl- 
edged, when  Glap  at  last  permitted  the 
scramble  back  toward  the  sanctuaries  on  the 
Cambodian  border.  This  happened  In  all 
Corps  are:i«.  In  II  Corps,  for  example,  at  least 
five  of  the  K'ven  regiments  cf  the  B  3  front 
sought    their    usual    .'anctuarles    some    lime 


ago  Here  In  III  C(n«  ''^P  historic  Mg 
units -the  9lh.  7th  and  5th  Divisions— also 
moved  out  to  lick  their  wounds  In  the  .same 
manner  And  yet  there  Is  still  the  IntelU- 
t;ence  of  a  new  attack  on  Saigon  noted  above. 

It  Is  only  three  or  four  days'  m-irch.  it  must 
be  remembered,  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  capital  If  the  IntelUeenre 
is  correct,  suicide  squads  of  s.ippers  will  work 
with  the  historic  big  units,  above  U.ned. 
who  were  only  In  a  supporting  role  at  Tet. 

But  If  we  and  cnir  allies  have  reasonable 
luck,  in  the  event  of  this  iitt  ick.  whl<h  Is 
highly  .speculative,  a  renewed  attempt  on 
Salmon  by  mitflts  which  have  already  suf- 
fered so  terribly  will  be  remembered  In  his- 
tory as  an  a^t  of  desperation — although  God 
knows   how   I'    v  \\\   be   reported   at   home. 


Riot  Insurance 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

1   F    .Nt:W      JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducinff.  today,  legislation  do.sipncd  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  mounting  insur- 
ance crisis  in  our  Nation's  cities.  The  bi'il 
would  provide  relief  to  the  inner  city 
propertvholder  who  now  finds  it  increas- 
ingly more  diilicult  to  obtain  regular  in- 
surance coverage — if  indeel  ho  is  able 
to  secure  any  protection  at  all.  Thouph 
guarantjcd  reinsurance,  insurance  com- 
panies would  be  insulated  Irom  the 
potentially  catastrophic  losses  that  can 
accompany  large-scale  civil  disorders. 

This  leeislation  encompasses  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  s  Na- 
tional .'\dvisory  Panel  on  Insurance  in 
Riot-Affectod  Areas,  which  was  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Governor  of  Ne'W 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Kichard  J.  Hughes. 
Its  implementation  would  launch  a 
frontal  attack  on  a  serious  national 
problem  through  the  cooperative  eflorts 
cf  t-rr.ate  insurance  industry.  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  Federal  Government. 


SENATE— /^/i//r.sY/a//.  April  25,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o  clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore 

Hev  William  G.  Kalaidjian,  tuinister, 
Bedford  Park  Congiegatlonal  Church. 
New  Yoik.  NY  offered  the  followin5 
prayer 

Almighty  God  we  pause  and  look  to 
Thee  to  bless  this  Senate  session  that 
I'hy  will  may  be  dofie  through  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body,  reflecting 
the  highest  hopes  for  a  history  that  be- 
longs to  Thee.  . 

Thou  hast  given  our  country  bles.-.rnt;s 
beyond  our  greatest  dreams.  We  have 
Mchnc^s  in  material  goods  and  richness 
m  hiunan  and  spiritual  values.  Yet  we 
confess.  O  Gid.  we  have  not  lived  up  to 
all  that  we  should  be  nor  to  all  that  we 
cm  become 

May  the  shame  in  our  Nations  liome- 
life;  the  tragedy  of  child  abuse  and 
neiilect.  where  more  children  will  die  at 
t!ie  hands  of  their  parents  than  from  all 
other  cluldhood  diseases  combined,  may 


tills  disgrace  and  our  disregard  of  law 
that  desecrates  our  land  and  disgraces 
our  humanity,  be  changed 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  aci-nowiedge 
that  we  have  failed  Thee  and  we  have 
failed  the  blessing  of  freedom  in  our 
land  We  have  too  long  neelected  our 
basic  responsibilities,  turning  from  Thee, 
placing  secondary  things  first  and  first 
things  last.  Help  us  to  be  turned  around 
in  mind  and  spirit  that  wc  may  abandon 
the  lesser  gods  of  materiali.sin  and  false 
values,  replacing  them  with  the  power 
of  Thy  love.  Help  our  Nation  to  love  it.self 
more,  and  its  people  to  love  one  another 
that  we  may  tulfill  our  mutual  destiny 
in  Thee. 

Gracious  Father  of  our  land,  like 
Moses  led  his  people  to  a  new  land  under 
the  new  Commandments;  like  Christ  led 
His  people  from  death  to  life  eternal  in 
the  resurrection:  help  this  US.  Senate 
to  redeem  the  environment  of  our  Na- 
tion in  Thy  spirit  Help  them  to  lead  our 
land  out  of  the  wilderness  of  the  cap- 


tivity of  illiteracy;  help  them  to  make 
our  Nation  more  than  an  empty  together- 
ness as  we  stand  by  .'eeing  the  liquidation 
of  the  treasures  of  our  Nation's  soul.  .\s 
Thou  do,-~t  call  us  to  a  bettor  life,  as  the 
police  of  America  patrol  and  watch  our 
cities'  streets,  wc  pray  Thy  protection 
upon  them;  and  we  pray  for  the  libera- 
tion ol  tiie  social  ills  of  our  cities  tliat 
make  police  necessary. 

May  the  content  of  our  character,  the 
l)o.s.session  of  religious  values  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  divme-eivon  talents 
become  the  basis  for  where  we  live,  how 
we  hve  and  the  kind  of  work  we  perform. 
Bless  every  race,  creed,  and  national 
background  of  t!ie  .\merican  people.  O 
God,  and  to  Thy  rlory  may  the  U.S. 
Senate  f-uide  us.  in  th.c  iiame  of  Him  who 
IS  the  Lord  of  life  we  pray    .\men. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday.  April  24,  1968,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
iH.J.  Res.  908)  designating  the  second 
Saturday  in  May  of  1968  as  National  Fire 
Service  Recognition  Day.  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  705)  to  assist  veter- 
ans of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  served  in  'Vietnam  or 
elsewhere  in  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


The  bni  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair  i .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  908) 
designating  the  second  Saturday  in  May 
of  1968  as  National  Fire  Service  Recogni- 
tion Day,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  705 1  to  assist  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in  ob- 
taining suitable  employment,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
oruanization  of  tlie  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OiJerations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
I'xlay. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

CXIV 667— Part  8 


WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1077,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  655. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  staled  by  title. 
The  Bill  Clerk.  A  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  655  >  recognizing  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Senate  is  today  adopt- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  655— 
of  which  I  am  the  Senate  cosponsor  to- 
gether with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy] — for  on  this  date 
25  years  ago  the  world  was  electrified 
by  the  news  of  the  beleasiuered  and 
practically  unarmed  Jews  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto  fighting  the  whole  Nazi  war 
machine.  This  measure  now  before  us 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  "to  rec- 
ognize and  acknowledge  the  world  sig- 
nificance of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  upris- 
ing as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  ineradicable 
determination  to  fight  for  freedom  from 
oppression"  and  joins  Congress  in  com- 
memorating the  25th  anniversarj*  of  the 
uprising. 

Yet,  as  we  mark  this  occasion,  we  feel 
moved  also  to  protest  a  new  wave  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Poland.  Of  the  once 
thriving  Jewish  community  of  3,500,000 
who  lived  in  Poland  before  World  War  II. 
only  a  pitiful  remnant  of  some  25.000 
souls— less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  Poland's  population  of  33  million- 
remain  to  be  buffeted  by  what  appears 
to  be  Government-encouraged  anti- 
Semitism. 

Fortunately,  to  its  great  credit  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  retains  consid- 
erable influence  with  many  Poles,  has 
opposed  the  new  anti-Semitic  campaign. 
And  individual  Poles  of  good  conscience 
are  not  lending  themselves  to  the  Polish 
Government's  efforts  to  squeeze  out  of 
Its  national  life  its  Jewish  citizens. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  express  its  deep  concern  to  the 
Polish  Government  regarding  moimting 
incidents  of  anti-Semitism  in  that  coun- 
try anij  their  dangerous  implications  for 
the  future.  Our  Nation  must  register  its 
protest  according  to  our  tradition  and 
our  history. 

We  who  live  in  security  and  freedom 
must  long  remember  and  be  inspired  by 
those  brave  men  and  ■women  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto  who,  under  such  hopeless 
circiunstances,  died  for  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. Their  resistance  will  remain  for- 


ever a  monument  of  light  in  a  dark  era 
of  man's  history. 

I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Hou.se  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  allowing  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  be  brought  up  today,  the  very  day 
of  the  anniversary, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
wish  to  express  my  support  of  the  senti- 
ments cxpre.s.sed  by  my  colleagues.  At  this 
time  I  also  think  it  is  appropriate  fir  us 
to  take  note  of  recant  indications  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Poland,  and  to  encourage 
world  opinion  to  protest  against  such 
practices.  Transgressions  of  human 
rights  require  prompt  action,  lest  they 
get  out  of  hand  and  cau.se  great  sufferine, 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  6551  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Mes.sascs  in  w  riting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  24.  1968.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  234)  for  the 
relief  of  James  W.  Adams  and  others. 


EXECLTTVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  >-ossion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nation of  T.  Nathan  Churchill  to  be  post- 
master at  Washburn.  Maine,  which  nomi- 
nating messages  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ' 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
I^OLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  ot  Rcpre- 
.scntatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  oi  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S  10.  An  net  to  authorize  :ind  dire.'t  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  U)  c. iu.se  llie  vessel 
Ocean  Delight,  owned  by  Saul  Zwecker.  of 
Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  ol  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges; 

S  1093.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  oJ  tlie 
vessel  Annie  B.  In  the  coastwise  trade; 

K  3135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Conixnunlca- 
tions  Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting;  and 

H.R.  15344.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  ib) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority,  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  t-o  piu-chase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  follo'?.ang  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 
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Hy  Mr  JACK.SOS  fr^  .m  the  OimmJtt**  on 
Iiitfrl'T  md  InsuUr  A.Tairs 

KdWitrd  WelnberK.  n?  MaryLind  to  be 
Solicitor  of   the  DeparUnent  of   the   Interior 


UI1X.S  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanlmou.s  corusent  the 
second  time,  and  refcrrc^l  as  follows: 

B  V  M  r    K  A  STl. A  ND 

S.   3380     A    bill    for    the   relief   •■:    Anthony 
Gliirloso.   t«  the  CotnniUtee  >>n  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr    EASTLA^fD    i  for    himself     Mr 
Randolph     Mr     Montota.    and    Mr 
Btrd  iif  West  Virginia  I 
S    3381     A    bin    to    amend    title    33    .-f    the 
United  States  Code    relatlnij  to  highways    in 
order    to    .ivithortze    the    .secretary   >'f   Trans- 
portation to  <ibllgate  f unci*  :or  payment  .ifter 
the  .ompletlon  of   rhe  interstate  System  l"r 
an    immediate    .iddltlonal    program    nf    ron- 
structlon  to  improve  the  Federal-.Ud  primary 
system;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr    EASTL,^NO  -Ahen  he 
Introduced  the  .ibo^e  bill,  which  .ippeur  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mi  SCOTT 

S.  3382  A"  bill  to  suspend  for  the  1968  cam- 
palgn  the  equal-time  requirements  of  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act  nf  1934  for 
nominees  tor  the  ottlces  of  President  a.nd  Vice 
President:    to   the  Committee  on   Commerce 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr  ''>cott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    MONDALE 

3  3383  A  bill  to  .imend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  .Act  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  mandatory  inspection  of  .ill  poultry  and 
poultry  products  intended  lor  human  food. 
to  provide  a  mandatory  program  tor  the  In- 
spection and  grading  if  f(?gs  .ind  etfg  prod- 
uct* and  for  the  mandatory  inspection  of  tlsh 
and  tlsh  products,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  m  .Agriculture  .tnd  For- 
estry. 

I  See  the  remarks  <>f  Mr   Mondale  when  he 
intrixluced  th«  .ibove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der .4  sep.vrate  heading  i 
By  Mr   COOPER 

S.  3384   .\  bill  ror  'he  relief  of  Reeva  Singh; 

S  3385  .\  blil  for  the  relief  of  Marl.im  Daf- 
tary.  and 

S  .)386  .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Oretel 
Rleger  Micol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    McINTV'RE 

S  3387  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Concepclon 
D.  Navaji.*. 

S  3388  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ocaslo 
Ntagln.*  Diogo  Ferreira; 

S  3389  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Jose  Rod- 
rifitues  Borges; 

S  3390  .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Ponto  Amaral  and  hU  wife.  Maria  Rosa  Ama- 
ral;  -uid 

S  .3391   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matilde  Maria 
.Antunea    Qoncalves    Dtogo    Ferreira.    to    the 
Cominittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    MAONUSON 

3     3392     .\    bill    for    the    relief   of    AU    Mee 
Locke    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BREWSTER 

3  3393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  "f  Kong  Slong 
Hong.  Lo  Plu  Kin.  Man  Ying  Chi.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


S  3381  — LNTKODUCTION  oF  .\  BILL 
TO  .AMEND  title:  2:i  UNITED 
ST.ATES  C-ODE  RELATING  TO 
HIGHWAYS  TO  IMPROVE  FED- 
ER.VL  AID  TO   PRIMARY  SYSTEM 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  on  be- 
iialf  of  myself  the  Senator  from  West 
Virt;inia  :  Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr    MontoyaI. 


I  introduce  a  biU  for  approp;iate  refer- 
ence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  bill 
•AiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

^•he  bill  <S.  3381  •  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  relatint,'  to  high- 
ways, m  order  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  lo  obligate  funds 
for  payment  after  the  completion  nf  the 
Interstate  System  for  an  Immediate  ad- 
ditional program  of  construction  to  im- 
prove the  Federal-aid  primary  system, 
introduced  by  Mr  Eastland  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators',  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  CuiTimittee  on  Public  Works 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81.  Public  Law  89-139. 
required  the  preparation  of  a  report  by 
tfie  Department  of  Transportation  de- 
tailing our  Nation's  hiwhway  needs 

The  1968  national  hiuhwav  needs  re- 
port lias  been  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  Secretary  Uoyd  There  is  also  avail- 
able the  record  of  a  hearine  conducted 
bv  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  June  7.  1967  The  testimony 
was  presented  by  Hon  Euncne  John.son. 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  HiKhway  Officials  The  hearing  rec- 
ord contains  the  expression  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Hnihway  Offi- 
cials regarding  the  absoluU"  necessity  of 
continuing,  without  interruption,  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  beyond  the 
completion  of  the  presently  authorized 
Interstate  Sy.stem 

These  valuable  documents  deal  with 
a  subject  uf  paramount  importance  to 
our  country  and  to  our  citi/ens  and  both 
the  report  and  the  record  deserve  our  at- 
tention and  consideration. 

Tlic  report  outlines  the  urgency  of  an 
improvement  and  modernization  pro- 
gram for  our  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems and  urban  needs  are  prominently 
reviewed  m  the  study 

Based  upon  a  continuation  of  the 
highway  trust  lund  until  our  pressing 
highway  problems  are  solved,  the  study 
envisions  a  sweeping  overhaul  of  the  pri- 
mary system  Some  highways  would  be 
dual-laned  with  .severely  limited  access; 
others  dual-laned  and  provided  with 
more  lilieral  access;  some  iwrtlons  to 
consist  of  two-lane  roadways  designed 
for  maximum  safety  and  allowing  hlgh- 
:ipeed  movement 

The  highway  needs  report  states  that 
planning  has  jirogressed  sufficiently  and 
that  our  contractual  capacity  is  equal  to 
the  task  ui  bringing  excellence  to  the 
American  primary  network  What  is 
lackmg  to  launch  this  desperately  needed 
program  is  an  efTective  and  efBcient 
method  of  financing  the  undertaking. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which  I 
believe  will  allow  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  working  together,  to 
extend  the  partnersliip  which  has 
achieved  outstanding  progress  on  our 
Interstate  System  into  the  next  logical 
-trea  of  need,  our  primary  system  of 
highways 

I  propose  that  the  Stales,  on  their  own 
initiative,  using  the  best  financial  re- 
.stiurces  available  to  them,  be  authorized 
to  proceed  to  revitalize  their  primary 
systems  To  support  this  great  endeavor 


I  .sugge.st  that  the  Congress  enter  into  a 
commitment  with  the  States  under 
which  the  States  would  receive  reim- 
bursement from  the  highway  trust  fund 
after  the  completion  of  the  Intt^rstate 
System 

.\  careful  peru.'^il  of  the  several  formu- 
las discussed  in  the  highway  needs  re- 
ixirt  convinces  me  that  a  7.')-percent  Fed- 
eral and  25-|KMcent  Stal*  participation 
would  be  workable  and  tquiUible 

In  my  uidgment.  this  formula  would 
not  overextend  the  resources  of  the 
States  nor  would  it  overburden  our  na- 
tional capabilities  through  a  continua- 
tion of  the  highway  trust  fund  beyond 
the  1975  target  date  for  the  completion 
o*  the  interstate  network. 

Mr  President  I  can  a.ssure  you  that 
this  matter  is  one  of  \it<il  concern  to  the 
States— ^that  the  primary  road  .'-ystem  lias 
reached  the  point  of  cn.sis  m  many  areas. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  checking  this  propos- 
al with  10  top-level  State  highway  ofli- 
cials,  lepre.sentative  ut  opinion  m  the 
New  England.  Southern.  Midwestern, 
and  Far  We.stein  sections  The  proposal 
was  approved  by  each  of  the.se  officials,  a 
number  of  whom  expre.s.sed  enthusiasm 
for  the  concept  I  found  an  attitude  of 
urgency  regarding  the  primary  .system 
problem  m  t  ach  of  the  State's  I  con- 
tacted 

My  own  States  legislature  Is  presently 
considering  a  S350  million  bond  i.ssue  for 
renovation  and  construction  on  the  pri- 
mary !ietwork  in  Mississippi  The  bill 
which  I  Introduce  today  would  encourage 
my  State,  and  all  States,  to  undertake 
forthwith  a  comprehensive  highway 
modernization  in  anticipation  of  a  re- 
imbursement under  the  75  to  L'S  formula 
which  they  would  receive  following  the 
completion  of  the  Int-erstate  System. 

Across  America.  State  legislatures  are 
deeply  involved  m  difficulties  connected 
with  highway  financing.  Indeed — in  sev- 
eral States  the  .situation  has  forced  the 
consideration  of  undertaking  loll  road 
[irojects. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  our  na- 
tional interest  would  not  be  .served  by 
the  continued  postponement  of  primary 
con5CTUCtion.  Since  1956  construction 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  interstate 
projectxS — and — because  avilablUty  of 
funds  controls  programs,  the  develop- 
ment of  all  other  i)ortions  of  our  inter- 
related and  int<^rdependent  roadway  net- 
work has  been  curtailed  or  iield  m 
abeyance. 

For  a  nation  on  wheels — a  nation 
which  must  be  concerned  with  her  mili- 
tary security,  with  the  expansion  of  her 
economy,  with  the  protection  of  her 
motorists,  time  is  an  increasingly  critical 
factor. 

I  believe  it  to  be  apparent  to  all  that, 
while  the  Interstate  System  performs  a 
marvelous  .service  to  a  necessarily  re- 
stricted sector  of  our  national  highway 
requirements.  the  i)rimary  system 
reaches  into  and  .serves  every  State  and 
every  area  of  our  America. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  decade  75  i)er- 
cent  of  our  population  and  80  percent  of 
motor  vehicle  registration  will  be  found 
in  urban  centers  We  will  witness  a  100- 
percent  increase  m  miles  traveled  over 
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primary  roads  and  a  majority  of  this 
travel  will  be  Intercity  movement. 

While  vastly  improved  primary  roads 
will  certainly  support  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  rural  areas,  it  will  render 
an  invaluable  service — a  service  we  can- 
not be  without  in  our  rapidly  growing 
cities.  * 

Many  more  significant  factors  support 
this  i)roposal.  In  the  past  year  alone  In- 
nationar>'  costs  for  highway  construc- 
lion  have  increased  4  i)ercent  and  an  In- 
crease in  this  trend  is  anticipated.  Fur- 
tiier — this  !^rL^grnm  can  be  utilized 
a!;ainst  hard-core  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  It  would  furnish 
many  ihou.sanris  of  jobs  for  unskilled 
and  ^rmi.skilled  ix-rsons  who  would  be 
afforded  un  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
tlic  advancement  of  their  country  and 
the  i^rotcction  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  States  would 
seize  this  opportunity  to  improve  their 
primarj-  roads,  at  their  own  expense, 
anticipating  i  eimburscment  after  the 
Inter.stiUe  System  Is  completed.  This  re- 
imbursement would,  of  course,  be 
effected  under  terms  and  conditions  con- 
sidered t)  be  fair  and  equitable  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

All  uf  the  primary  construction  in  this 
program  v.ould  b.:  required  to  meet  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads'  standards  which 
would  be  m  ctlect  lor  1975. 

I  should  like  ti  point  out  that  this 
method  of  financing  would  be  ideal  in 
that  it  would  net  constitute  any  drain 
whatsoever  on  other  Federal  programs. 
All  other  Federal  programs  could  proceed 
at  full  .-peed  simultaneously  with  this 
improvcmcrit  in-ojcct. 

This  prop3sal  u>  not  a  new  approach 
nor  IS  it  without  precedent.  The  inter- 
state program,  n  operation  today,  al- 
lows the  Stales  to  ijroceed  at  a  faster 
pace  than  that  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Pubhc  Koads  and  lo  obtain  subsequent 
reimburs'mcnt.  This  uuihod  has  proved 
to  be  both  successful  and  beneficial  and 
I  see  no  iea.son  whatsoever  for  it  not  to 
operate  w  iih  the  same  degree  of  efficiency 
and  eflectivi  ncss  in  this  suggested  pri- 
mary sy.'-:tcm  undertaking. 

The  measure  which  I  introduce  today 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  perfected  by 
the  Public  Woriis  Committees  of  the 
IIoiiEc  and  Senate.  My  hope  and  my  pur- 
pose IS  that  we  may  proceed  with  a  pro- 
gram which  I  sincerely  believe  will  serve 
every  segment  of  our  society  and  every 
section  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  while  my  proposal  is 
limited  to  the  primary  system,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  study  encompassed 
secondary  roads  as  well.  I  suggest, 
strongly,  that  any  primary  program  be 
made  flexible  to  that  degree  which  would 
allow  the  correction  of  hazardous  condi- 
tions on  secondary  roadways. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  strongest 
argument  in  lavor  of  this  proposal.  Im- 
provement of  our  crowded  and  aging  pri- 
mary roads  will  save  the  lives  and  alle- 
viate the  suffering  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  decade  ahead. 

Casualty  fi jurts  and  property  losses 
are  reported  annually  in  staggering  sta- 
tistics. During  last  year  53,000  Americans 
were  killed  on  our  highways.  1,900,000  of 
our  fellow  citizens  suffered  disabling  in- 


juries, and  $11  billion  worth  of  damages 
was  occasioned  by  accidents. 

Does  highway  improvement  affect 
these  terrible  figures?  I  should  like  to 
direct  attention  to  an  example  which  il- 
lustrates, with  startling  clarity,  how 
safety  goes  hand  in  hand  with  highway 
improvement.  Statistics  drawn  from  a 
continuing  study  being  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  contrasts  safety 
on  the  interstate  system  w  ith  the  records 
on  those  roads  which  interstate  high- 
ways replaced  For  each  100  millior.  vehi- 
cle-miles we  find  135  accidents  instead 
of  238;  a  reduction  in  injuries  from  133 
to  50;  a  decline  in  deaths  from  9  7  to 
2.8. 

I  submit  that,  while  our  driver  im- 
provement programs  should  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened.  American 
motor  vehicle  operators  can  be  generally 
citegorizcd  as  safe  drivers. 

Further— while  our  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  buse.s  must  be  furnished 
with  the  finest  in  safely  features.  I  be- 
lieve our  vehicles  to  be  engineered  and 
equipped  for  safe  operation. 

Where — then — is  the  basic  weakness 
that  kills  and  maims  our  people  by  the 
thousands? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
real  villain  in  this  tragic  story  is  neither 
car  nor  driver — it  is  the  narrow,  out- 
moded, hazardous,  two-lane  liighway. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  can 
launch  a  great  undertaking  which  will 
undergird  our  economy,  add  to  our  de- 
fense capabilities,  and,  above  all,  curb 
the  fearsome  slaughter  that  haunts  the 
highways  of  this  Nation. 

Upon  the  completion  of  a  new  primar>' 
system  of  advanced  design,  engineered 
for  safety,  the  villain — the  narrow,  dan- 
gerous, two-lane  primary  highway — will 
disappear  from  the  American  scene. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosixmsor  of  the  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced today  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Mississippi  1  Mr.  East- 
land 1,  and  cosponsorcd  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph],  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  lo  highways. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S  3382— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
SUSPEND  FOR  THE  1968  CAM- 
PAIGN THE  EQUAL-TIME  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  NOMINEES 
FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference  and, 
hopefully,  immediate  action,  proposed 
legislation  to  suspend  the  "equal  time" 
provisions  of  section  315 (a J  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  for  the  65  days 
of  the  1968  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential elections.  My  bill,  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1968,  is  virtually  identical  to 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress that  led  to  the  famous  Kennedy- 
Nixon  television  debates  of  1960.  one  or 
more  of  which  it   has   been  estimated 


were  watched  by  more  than  115  million 
voters. 

This  year,  120,652,000  Americans  will 
be  of  age  lo  vote  in  what  could  be  the 
most  crucial  presidential  election  in  our 
'history.  The  problems  facing  this  Na- 
tion, ranging  from  the  tragedy  of  war  in 
Asia  to  explosive  unrest  in  the  ghettos 
of  our  declining  cities,  have  never  been 
praver.  The  urgency  of  our  situation  de- 
mands, as  never  before,  that  the  voters 
of  1968  make  an  intelligent  choice  ba.sed 
on  a  full  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  the  solutions  to  these  problems  which 
each  of  the  presidential  candidates  and 
their  running  mates  proposes.  A  maxi- 
mum use  of  television  and  radio  broad- 
cast lime  can  aid  immeasurably  in  this 
e.ssential  process  of  informing  11  le  elec- 
torate. 

Under  section  315ia»  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  any  broadcaster, 
who  makes  his  facilities  available  lo  any 
one  candidate  for  public  office,  must  offer 
equal  opportunities  for  the  use  of  lho.se 
broadcast  facilities  lo  all  other  candi- 
dates for  the  same  jjublic  ulfice.  Only 
bona  fide  newscasts,  news  interviews, 
news  documentaries  and  the  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  bona  fide  news  events  are 
exempt  from  this  requirement.  In  theory, 
this  .section  is  supposed  to  increase  ac- 
ce.ss  to  broadcast  exposure  for  pohtical 
candidates.  Testimony  before  the  Senate 
Communications  Subcommittee  last  year, 
however,  indicated  that,  in  practice,  ju.st 
the  opposite  is  likely  to  occur. 

Althouch  there  was  substantial  dis- 
agreement on  what  should  be  done  lo 
resolve  the  equal-time  i^roblem.  wit- 
nes.ses  before  the  subcommiitce  were  al- 
most unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
section  315ia)  would  lead  lo  less,  not 
more,  availability  of  broadcast  lime. 
They  argued  convincingly  that  broad- 
c.istcrs  would  restrict  acces.sibility  be- 
cause of  fears  that  time  granted  to  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  candidates 
would  result  in  a  clamor  for  equal  time 
from  tlie  candidates  of  minor  jjarties 
whose  claim  for  a  bid  to  the  White  Hou.se 
was  questionable,  at  best.  The  broadcast 
networks  have  reported  that  the  cost  to 
them  for  commercial  time  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  sold  during  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates  of  1960  ex- 
ceeded S2  million.  The  same  year.  14 
other  presidential  candidates  had  the 
support  of  one  or  more  of  18  officially 
recognized  minor  parties,  including  the 
vegetarians,  the  prohibitionl&Us  and  the 
American  "beat"  consensus.  Had  each 
been  able  to  claim  equal  time,  the  cost 
clearly  would  have  been  prohibitive. 

I  believe  enactment  of  the  temix^rary 
suspension  of  section  315 lai  which  my 
bill  proposes  is  especially  cs.sential  this 
year.  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  creates  a  sit- 
uation unparalleled  in  American  poUtics 
since  1960.  Neither  candidate  of  the  two 
major  parties  will  be  an  incumbent; 
therefore,  both  may  be  more  willing  to 
engage  in  a  public  discussion  of  the  issues 
because  the  natural  restraints  of  the 
Presidency  will  be  removed. 

Recognizing  the  unique  opportunities 
•which  1968  will  afford,  m>  bill  also  di- 
rects the  Federal  Commimications  Com- 
mission to  submit  a  report  of  broadcast 
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coverage  to  Congress  within  6  mont^ls 
after  the  campamn's  conclusion  This  in- 
formation .-should  be  of  valuable  assist- 
ance in  considerlnK  possible  permanent 
revisions  to  section  315' a'  at  a  lat-er 
date 

Please  let  me  emphasize,  however  that 
a  temporary-  suspension  this  year  would 
not  affect  the  fairness  doctrine  Broad- 
casters would  still  have  a  definite  oblii^a- 
tion  under  this  doctrine  to  make  avail- 
able to  others  "a  reasonable  niipmrtuiuty 
for  the  discussion  of  controversial  issues 
of  public  imi)ortance  " 

Nor  would  mv  bill  compel  the  broad- 
cast networks  to  uKain  stage  |)rpsidential 
debates  such  as  those  of  1960  Although 
It  might  be  hoped  that  this  would  result, 
these  decisions,  including  iierhaps  in- 
novations witli  new  broadcast  formats 
yet  untried,  would  be  left  to  the  private 
networks,  their  station  affiliates  and,  of 
course,  the  candidates  themselves  once 
the  nominating  conventions  have  inade 
their  choices  known 

What  «*ould  certainly  result,  however, 
IS  a  broaflpr  public  discussion  of  essential 
national  i.^isues  in  this  vital  election  year 
My  bill  can  help  to  make  this  possible 
and  I  urge  its  immediate  enactment 

Tlie  PFIESIDING  OFJ^CER  The  bUl 
will  be  received  ..nd  appropriately 
referred 

Die  bill  S  3382'  to  su.spend  for  the 
1968  campaign  the  equal-time  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
introduced  by  Mr  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  oi'.  Commtrce 


S  3383— INTRODUCTION  OF  WHOLE- 
SOME POULTRY  EGGS  AND  FISH 
PRODUCTS  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  in- 
triKluce  tod.  y.  for  appropriate  reference, 
the  Wholesome  Poultrv".  Egt'S,  and  Fish 
Products  Act  of  1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
■ATll  t)e  riHTCived  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  S  3383'  to  amend  the  Poul- 
tiT  Products  Inspection  Act  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  inspection  of 
all  ;x)ultiy  and  ;x>ultry  products  in- 
tended for  human  food,  to  provide  a 
inandaton,'  prouram  for  the  inspection 
and  -'.rading  oi  eugs  and  egg  products 
and  for  the  mandatory  inspection  of  fish 
and  fish  pnxlucts.  .md  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr  Mond.ale.  was 
received  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestiy 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  this 
measure  aould  amend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  .Act  to  provide  lor  man- 
datory inspection  of  all  poultry  and  poul- 
try products  Intended  for  human  food, 
and  provide  a  mandatory  proizram  for  in- 
spection of  fish  and  fish  products,  and 
inspection  and  :;rading  of  eggs  and  egg 
products. 

Mr.  President,  a  quarter  million  or 
more  Americans  overj'  year  .^ufler  need- 
less disease,  and  even  death  from  eating 
c  'luaminated  poultry,  fish,  and  eagj. 

And  this  quarter  million  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  based  on  reported  cases. 


Most  cases  of  food-borne  illness  and 
ileath  are  not  reported  The  reports  Il- 
lustrate some  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem:  In  tSie  last  7  years  10  609  Amer- 
icans have  been  re;)ort*d  ill  or  dead  lie- 
cause  of  disea.ses  related  to  poultry,  eegs. 
and  hsh  Of  these  cases.  7,653  were  at- 
tributed to  poultry,  1.466  to  eggs,  and 
1  490  to  hsh. 

In  the  .same  period,  there  were  11  re- 
ported deaths  from  botulism  attributed 
to  fish,  two  from  smoked  ciscoes,  and 
nine  from  tuna,  smoked  Aiiiteflsh.  and 
uhitefi.^h  chub 

In  the  last  j  vears  alone  320  deaths 
i»«ve  been  a.s.sociaud  with  salmonellosis, 
much  due  to  contaminated  poultry,  fi.sh, 
and  eggs 

Authorttles  emphasize  that  such  statis- 
tics must  bt'  multiplied  .several  hundred 
times  to  gtt  any  real  estimate  of  the 
problem 

It  has.  for  example,  been  estimated 
ttiat  more  than  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion becomes  infected  with  salmonellosis 
from  all  sources,  but  that  only  1  percent 
I'f  the  cases  are  reported  to  ijublic  health 
authorities. 

Other  diseases  associated  with  poultry. 
rugs,  and  fish  are  cau.sed  by  staphylo- 
cocci. Clostridium  botulinium.  Clostridium 
perfringus.  streptococci,  shigella,  infec- 
tious licpatitis  and  paralytic  shellfish 
fioison 

The  maior  cau.se  of  salmonellosis  re- 
|)orted  over  the  last  decades  has  been 
livestock  and  fowl  Widely  distributed 
animal  feeds  have  been  found  heavily 
contaminated  with  .salmonella.  Eggs  and 
ecg  products  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  reported  outbreaks  in  the  re- 
cent past 

Why  does  the  count  continue? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  im- 
sanitary  practices  of  growers,  processors, 
and  retailers  of  poultry,  hsh.  and  eggs, 
inadequately  regulated  by  existing  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  programs. 

According  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice 

The  accumulated  knowledge  .strongly  sug- 
gests that  prevention  of  food  borne  illnesses 
from  poultry,  eggs,  and  fish  depends  on 

the  c>.>ntlniious  application  of  s.inlt.-xry  meas- 
ures from  production  and  harvesting  ■•!  r:\w 
products,  through  all  Intermediate  steps  of 
processing  and  distribution  to  final  prepa- 
ration for  serving 

No  effective  mech.inism  is  available  for 
.ichlevlng  such  a  unified  program  of  con- 
sumer protection  that  rnc<jmpasses  all  the, 
commercial  enterprl-ses  and  governmental 
iigencies  whose  [larticlpatlon  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  health  hazards  to  .i  practical 
minimum 

THE     PROPOSED     IMltTRY     AND     FISH     PILLS 

In  his  consimier  message.  President 
Johnson  recognized  the  problems  exist- 
ing in  the  poultry  and  fish  industries  He 
called  for  cluing  the  yaps  m  the  system 
of  ix)ultry  inspection,  and  for  '  'juarding 
the  consumers  health  against  unwhole- 
some fish.  '  He  subsequently  had  pre- 
pared two  bills  to  carry  out  this  work. 

It  IS  my  feeling  however,  that  these 
measures  could   be   strengthened. 

The  administration  measures  would 
extend  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
.Meat  Inspection  Act  to  fish  and  poultry. 

Neither  measure  provides  immediate 
continuous  protection  for  the  consumer 


Immediate  authority  is  extended  only  to 

fish,  and  poultry  shipi^ed  in  int^erstate 
commerce  Products  shipped  within  a 
St.iit<>  may  remain  uninsi)ected  or  inade- 
(|uat*ly  in.spected  for  'J.  or  m  some  cases 
3  years  i)efore  .  tandards  equal  to  Fed- 
eral requirenwnts  uould  be  re<iuired  Tlie 
poultry  measure  would  permit  [Hjultry 
exempl.ed  from  Federal  inspection  to  be 
shipped  acro.ss  State  lines.  It  does  not 
cover  feed  grains,  an  important  source 
of  .salmonella  contamination  Both  bilN 
leave  out  the  key  word  '  maiidatoi y  ' 
which  wave  added  strength  to  the  meat 
inspection  in*asure  The  poultry  uispec- 
tion  measure  omit-s  the  annual  review  oi 
State  programs  contained  In  the  meal 
bill  to  a.ssure  that  once  a  State  has  been 
made  responsible,  it  is.  m  fact,  carrying 
out  a  iirogram  equal  in  strength  to  the 
national  requirements  Advi.sory  comtnit- 
tees.  so  imix)rtant  to  effective  develop- 
ment of  regulations  and  programs,  fail 
to  include  both  consumers  and  industry 
III  the  poultry  bill,  although  the  con- 
tribution of  the.se  two  groups  is  included 
in  the  fish  measure. 

Wliile  the  fi.sh  bill  contains  much  more 
of  the  original  intent  of  the  meat  meas- 
ure, it  too  fails  to  'cover  the  water- 
front." .so  to  speak.  Adequate  inspection 
of  Ne.s.sels  is  made  discretionary.  Record 
maintenance  is  considerably  weaker  in 
the  fish  measure  than  it  is  m  the  poultry 
bill  Records  need  be  maintained  only  by 
those  i)roce.ssing  fish  and  holding  them 
after  shipment,  deleting  important  steps 
in  the  process  from  boat  to  consumer 
Unlike  the  poultry  measure,  access  to 
records  is  provided  only  for  the  Secre- 
tary, not  for  authorized  representatives. 

Moreover,  both  measures  delete  the 
provision  for  full  public  di.sclosure  con- 
tained in  the  Meat  Inspection  .Act.  in- 
cluding reports  to  Congress  revealing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  activities,  and  the 
total  effectiveness  of  the  overall  govern- 
mental ttfort 

Moreover,  the  fisli  bill  fails  to  take 
adequate  account  of  the  special  factors 
pertaining  to  fish  that  require  a  differ- 
ence m  treatment  from  tiie  meat  meas- 
ure There  is  no  jirovision  for  help  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  Nation  through  a 
fisheries  extension  program 

Both  contain  other,  smaller  deficien- 
cies. For  example,  the  i)oultry  bill  pro- 
vides for  administration  detention  of 
unwholesome  jwultry,  but  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  owner  pay  for  storage 
during  the  detention  proceedings.  The 
fish  bill  fails  to  state  that  charges  for 
impounded  imported  fish  be  paid  by  the 
owner  It  perniits  certification  for  coun- 
tries which  rtieet  US  standards,  but  fails 
to  provide  for  any  review  of  compliance 
While  placini;  reliance  on  States,  the  fish 
bill  fails  to  include  the  requirement  f'.ir 
equitable  distribution  of  development 
funds  ■  amon^;  the  States  included  in  the 
poultry   measure. 

The  poultry  measure  has  been  con- 
sidered on  the  House  side.  The  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  subcommittee  has  been 
slren^ithened  in  several  respects.  How- 
ever, two  new  weaknesses  have  been  in- 
troduced: Violations  of  the  law  must  be 
•knowingly"  committed,  even  though 
this  IS  required  neith.er  by  the  meat  in- 
.--^pection  nor  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act:   plants  handling  less  than  $15,000 
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worth  of  EKJultry  a  year  are  exempted, 
even  though  these  may  send  contami- 
nated poultry  to  the  consumer.  And 
there  is  still  the  long  waiting  i>erlod  be- 
iore  F'ederal  inspectors  can  check  Intra- 
state i)lants  when  States  do  not  intend 
t  J  enforce  inspection  laws  of  their  own. 
Finally,  no  measure  yet  before  either 
lIou.se  deals  with  eggs. 

THE     NEED     FOB     EGG     INSPECTION 

The  fresh,  unbroken  hen's  egg  is  one 
of  nature's  best  protected  raw  foods. 
L^sually.  even  when  eggs  are  obtained 
from  diseased  flocks,  the  egg,  and  yolk 
remain  germ  free.  Most  problems  begin 
when  the  shell  is  cracked. 

In  commercial  processing,  an  occa- 
sional contaminated  egg  cannot  always 
be  detected,  and  may  be  mixed  in  with  a 
large  number  of  good  eggs.  If  eggs  are 
dirty,  cracked,  or  otherwise  mistreated, 
they  may  cause  contamination.  Storage 
of  whole  eggs  under  warm  and  moist 
temperatures  may  allow  micro-organisms 
to  iienetrate  the  shell.  Ideally,  the  break- 
ing operation  should  allow  rejection  of 
dirty,  low-weight,  check  eggs,  and  in- 
cubator rejects  before  they  are  mixed. 
However,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  for  ex- 
ample, cites  case  after  case  of  the  use 
of  incubator  rejects — rugs  incubated  at 
the  liatchenes.  but  which  fail  to  termi- 
nate, or  in  which  the  fetus  had  died. 

Increasing  numbers  of  the  things  that 
we  buy  contain  not  freshly  broken  shell 
eggs,  but  frozen,  dried,  or  powdered  egg 
yolks  and  whites.  The  I'rocessing  of  eggs 
can  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

According  to  tlie  Public  He.^lth  Service, 
conditions  in  i  iisi  t-"  ;'iocossine  plants 
allow  many  riisease-bearin.L'  micro-or- 
Lanisms  to  remain  in  the  finished  raw 
egg  or  e-tg  products. 

Unless  pasteurization  is  used.  Salmo- 
nella may  lem.-un  th.roughout  the  proc- 
essing opcratini.  And  even  pasteuriza- 
tion may  bo  inadciiuate.  because  the  milk 
equiimient  adapted  to  egg  processing 
may  not  do  an  adequate  job. 

The  present  inspection  effort  consists 
of  actions  by  the  States:  and  by  Federal 
Government.  The  USDA  operates  a  con- 
tinuous, voluntary  inspection  service.  In 
this,  they  are  joined  by  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  repicsentatives,  conduct- 
ing surveillance  or  spot  check  inspections 
as  iiart  of  their  overall  responsibilities 
under  existing  laws.  Under  the  USDA 
program.  68  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
liquid  and  frozen  eug  jnoduction.  and  72 
percent  of  ihe  dried  ccg  juoduction  was 
inspected  last  year. 

While  the  Food  and  Druu  Administra- 
tion has  autiiority  to  inspect  under  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act.  its  in- 
spections are  not  continuous.  Only  652 
insptHTiions  were  made  in  ,536  plants  in 
1967.  an  average  of  a  little  over  one  dur- 
ing the  entire  year,  and  these  only  in 
plants  that  shipped  for  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Information  on  State  jnograms  indi- 
cates that  they  loo  are  inadequate. 

Most  States  do  not  have  specific  laws 
applicable  to  egg  products,  although  36 
States  have  general  food-type  sanitary 
laws,  that  cover  processing  of  all  foods, 
but  do  not  require  pasteurization.  Twelve 
.States  have  mandatory  laws,  and  two 
States  have  a  voliuitary  law  covering  egg 


products.  There  is  tremendous  varia- 
tion, both  in  the  content  of  all  of  these 
laws,  and  in  how  they  are  administered. 
There  are  approximately  800  non- 
USDA  plants,  producing  about  231.470,- 

000  pounds  of  liquid  or  frozen  products. 
While  the  USDA  has  not  done  a  survey 
of  these  plants  as  they  did  for  nonfed- 
erally  inspected  poulti^j'  and  meat  plants. 
evidence  from  my  own  State,  and  oth- 
ers, shows  how  badly  a  uniform,  strong 
inspection  system  is  needed. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  ijroblcm 
with  nonfederally  inspected  broken  egg 
processors  when  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  James  Kosmo,  editor  of  the  Edina 
Courier,  brought  to  my  attention  the  sit- 
uation in  Lonsdale,  Minn.  The  FDA  has 
seized  6,000  pounds  of  egg  whites  from 
the  egg  company  in  that  loun  The  eug 
whites  were  found  to  contain  Salmonella, 
fecal  strep,  and  a  coliform  count  more 
than  10  times  that  of  raw  sewaae.  The 
FDA  report  on  the  Lonsdale  Egg  Co., 
explained  the  reason  for  contamination: 
flies  in  the  breaking  room:  dead  flies  in 
empty  cans  that  then  were  filled  with 
eggs:  cleaning  equipment  that  was  il- 
.scli  contaminated  from  a  hose  left  ly- 
iniv  on  the  floor  wlicn  it  was  not  in  u.se: 
1.1W.  whole  eggs  stored  in  a  holding  tank 
at    a    tem.peratuie   of   C5   07   dearies   for 

1  liTir  or  more:  employees  taking  s:',ni- 
t':':cd  cmnty  cms  from  the  floor,  and 
'tic^ciiig  thrm  on  each  otl'icr. 

'^lie  people  receiving  these  ecjs  in  lov.a 
and  Missouri  v.ere  lucky  they  were 
shiijped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  that 
Uie  FDA  inspectors  caught  them.  How 
many  other  loads  had  been  shipped  to 
other  States  and  within  the  State  be- 
fore these  conditions  were  caught  v.  e  will 
never  know.  For  the  Lonsdah^  ijlant  was 
liOt  under  any  kind  of  rontinuous  in- 
.■^'"cction  system. 

These  kinds  of  troblenis  nre  not  lim- 
ited to  Minnesota  olonr.  c  f  course.  They 
exist  across  the  Uiiitod  St:!t-.-s 

In  the  .spring  of  19S7.  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  local  health  clficinls. 
investigated  the  largest  epidemic  of 
salmonellosis  in  recent  years  in  N(  w  "^'ork 
City.  In  one  3-week  period.  14  oulbrcak.s. 
with  1,790  persons  involved,  were  tallied 
among  families  who  liad  r  It  ended  bar 
milzvah  celebrations  in  the  New  York 
area.  The  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  total  number  of  jjersons 
ill  ranged  somewhere  between  9.000  and 
21.000  persons.  The  cause  turned  out  to 
be  frozen  cream  chiffonade  dessert  pre- 
pared from  contaminated,  unpasteurized 
frozen  egg  yolks  distributed-  not  only  to 
New  York,  but  through  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  The  source  of  the  problem 
was  in  the  processing  plant : 

Eggs  were  automatiroUy  hrolten  xhe  whites 
iind  yollis  were  .sep.irated  ;ind  nowed  into 
buckets,  nits  oi  e^g  she'.!  ottcn  fell  into  the 
egg  yolk  and  these  were  removed  liv  hund, 
thus  allowing  ample  opp.jrtunity  for  orga- 
nisms on  the  outside  oi  the  .=  lie!l  to  be  inocu- 
l.ited  into  the  yolk  .  .  .  some  amount  of  volk 
or  egg  white  remained  present  in  the  mixing 
tank  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
working  day,  a  period  of  .<-cven  liours  .  .  , 
the  egg  breaking  and  mixing  were  done  at 
room  temperature.  r.!uliip!e  .'-.ilmonel!-'.  sero- 
types were  found  in  the  V'^ix  breaking  equip- 
ment and  in  the  yolk  mixing  and  .'tr-iining 
tanks.  A  great  variety  of  salmoneila  serotypes 
were  found  in  s.imples  of  tlie  plant  environ- 
ment   and     frozen    wastes     on    tlie    freezer 


floors  .  .  .  Tlie  very  generalized  contamina- 
tion of  the  environment,  tlie  machinery,  and 
tlie  unfinished  jiroduct  made  It  difficult  for 
any  product  to  be  free  of  salmonell'i  unles.s 
it   was  subsequently   cooked   or   p.asteurized. 

But  this  did  not  happen,  for  tlie  chif- 
fonade was  not  cooked,  nor  were  the  eggs 
jiasteurized  before  they  were  made  into 
the  dessert. 

The  Public  Health  Service  report 
concluded: 

Tills  large  outlireak  resulted  from  the  fail- 
ure to  control  salmonella  contamination  at 
multiple  jjolnts  .  .  .  ll  salmonella  in  'lie 
poultry  feed  leading  to  2)  .salmonella  in  tlie 
children's  gastro  intestinal  trart.  eausing  :i\ 
s.ilmonella.  in  the  fecal  contamination  ol  the 
shells  C'f  f.Ligs;  4)  use  ...  of  "'ciiecked"  e^tgs 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  have  .s.tlnio- 
nella  penetr.ition;  5)  an  e;jg  breaking  process 
which  (iistributed  tlie  .'.ilmonclla  unllormiy 
into  all  ol  tlie  egg  jinxlucts  and  allowed  for 
its  growth;  G i  mixing  the  unpasteurized  egg 
yolk  into  the  des.sert  product  and  allowing 
lor  further  incubation,  and  7|  f.iiiure  to  cook 
tlie  chilfonade  niixiure  alter  adding  the  con- 
taminated fu'gs.  The  outbreak  mltrht  have 
been  prevenicd  1)V  corrertlon  of  the  Inadc- 
ciu:ite  K.inlt.ary  practices  at  any  one  of  these 
l)oiiits. 

.^nd  ii  al.'-0  pointed  tfl  the  iioed  for 
furiiier  uniform  regulation  of  egg  proc- 
cssint:  iilants,  within  as  well  as  oul.side 
States: 

'I'iie  FDA  requires  that  all  egg  products 
.■-Iti.oiKd  iiiterslate  be  salinonella-Iree  The 
IT)A  and  the  USDA  liave  begun  a  proLTam  to 
iry  .:;id  [liminate  ^almonella  Irom  .uilmal 
ti  e<ls,  .Such  a  feder.al  remilaiion.  however, 
would  liave  been  insufficient  to  i>revent  the 
(Uibrcak  under  consideration  l>ecau.sc  many 
l>oiiUry  feeds  given  to  the  chickens  were  pTo- 
duced  in  the  state  in  wlilcli  they  were  used. 
and  tile  e^g  jircxiuct.  frozen  eggs,  was  not 
.■^iiijjped  interstate.  Tlie  majority  of  tlie 
(  iiiironadc  cus.sert  was  also  ;-lilpped  intni- 
sia'':". 

Here  again,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
instance.  Other  Public  Health  Service 
rcport.s  point  to  six  persons  infected  from 
drinking  e  .'giiog  in  Illinois:  an  unknown 
number  mtecied  in  Washington.  DC. 
from  egg  yolk  used  in  cake  lilling:  2G8 
Itr:sons  i'l  alter  i-ating  cocjmii  crearu 
Ijie  v.ith  meringue  in  Micnigan.  .Ml  of 
tiicse  could  be  traced  to  contaminated 
cans  from  frozen  tgg  white. 

Powdered  cl'cs  have  caused  v.idespiead 
outbreaks  of  disease  in  infants  because 
;)"!:■  ti,'gs    ,  ire  inadequately  );asteurizpd. 

In  the  spring  of  1964.  Public  H"alth 
.Service  investigations  of  an  outijie^k  of 
food  poisoning  at  a  sorority  dinner  at 
the  L'nivcr.sity  ol  Ulaii  ciiscovored  'he 
cause  to  be  banana-cream  pie  made  f  I'om 
Saimonella-contanhnai''d  eg"s  Si>:ty-six 
'-•uesis.  waitresses,  tmd  kitclien  employees 
became  ill.  s  iine  so  ill  ii~iat  tiicy  rcqu'i  ';'. 
hospitalization.  Ei.giity-t  ight  cases  v  ere 
found  at  about  the  same  time  in  other 
parts  of  Utah,  and  i'l  Arkansas  Hawaii, 
Maryland,  and  Wa.;hin!'ton  .State.  Three 
welfare  recipients  were  reported  dead  in 
19bb  m  Washin'.'lon  Stale  from  Salnio- 
ntlla-iainied  dried  c-'gs  \\v.  •■  i'ad  rcccivr  d 
from  the  State  surplus  food  program.  The 
Pulalic  Health  Service  points  out  that  the 
use  of  raw  eegs  in  bakery  poods  such  as 
eclairs,  or  in  hospitals  have  repeatedly 
caused  outbreaks  of  illness  that  have 
been  traced  back  to  the  eggs. 

And  the  count  continues  on. 
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The  Public  Health  S«n1ce  sums  up  the 
situation  well: 

The  practical  fact  l»  .  .  .  that  ooo<llUons 
111  nvxt  egg  proceaslDi;  planU  allow  »urvlT&l 

of  path'-VPnlc  mlcroon?aii!inv3  In  (Iniaheil  raw 
etit:  And  e«sr  ptxxtucta 

Tliey  kio  on  to  cite  evidence  from 
Cmadtan  authorities  who  liave  dealt 
with  our  exported  egg  products  for  many 
years. 

A  recent  Canadian  survey  of  such  products 
showed  that  salmonella  orgaaUms  were  pres- 
ent m  12  [lercent  of  114  samplee  of  frozen  egg 
and  in  64  percent  of  119  samples  of  egg- 
ctmlalnln?  cake  mixes,  mostly  manufactured 
by  U  S.  arms. 

If  this  is  the  case  from  pses  .shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  acro.ss  our 
national  border,  we  have  only  to  ima*;uie 
what  it  must  be  like  in  Uie  iioniaspected 
intrastate  operations. 

THE    WHOLESOME  POtT-TRV     ECCS      \SD    KLSIt 
l"RO0l'CTS    \CT   or    !9«« 

Tlie  measure  I  introduce  today  repre- 
sents au- electric  approach  to  resolving 
the  problems  not  only  in  jwultry  and  flsh, 
but  in  egg  inspection  its  well.  WhUe  it 
takes  much  from  the  administration 
measures.  It  remedies  the  defects  In  the 
flsh  and  poulti-y  bil!.--.  and  adds  other 
provisions.  It  moves  us  toward  that 
■unified  prowram  of  consumer  protec- 
tion' the  Public  Health  Service  and  all 
of  us  believe  is  necessary  to  !>rotect  the 
well-beir\g  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  creates  the  broad  unified 
framework  we  need  today  lo  iuiministcr 
ail  three  programs  It  rests  admmistra- 
tive  autljonty  lor  inspection  not  only  of 
PK)ultry.  but  of  epcs  and  fish  in  the  Sec- 
retary .)f  Agriculture,  thereby  ending  the 
potential  for  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion inlierent  in  presently  landing  bills. 

As  did  my  original  version  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  .\ct.  the  bill  .;ives  the  Gover- 
nors of  Stales  the  chance  to  choose 
whether  they  wish  to  conduct  part  or  all 
of  the  poultry,  fish,  and  egg  program 
without  forcing  it  on  them.  Under  this 
measure.  O^vemors  whose  State  laws 
equal  Federal  measures  would  be  able  to 
apply  to  the  Secretai-y  for  an  exemption 
from  Federal  nvspection  If  the  Secre- 
tai-y  found  evidence  that  the  State  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  a  program  equal  in 
consumer  protection  to  the  Federal  in- 
spection system,  he  could  then  work  with 
the  States  He  could  provide  technical 
assistance  to  .-.trengthen  State  programs, 
and  .supply  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  inspection  program.  But  the 
consumer  would  be  protected  at  all  times. 
If  the  Secretary  found  that  State  pro- 
grams were  inadequate,  he  would  be  em- 
powered to  move  quickly  to  reassert  Fed- 
eral standards  and  controls  The  Secre- 
tary could,  of  coui-se,  reexempt  the  State 
If  and  when  the  standards  became  sulS- 
clciit  again. 

I  think  this  flexible  provision  1$  es- 
sential in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  five 
States  now  have  active,  mandatory 
poultry  mspection  lav^s.  and  that  no 
State  egg  or  fish  programs  are  as  ex- 
tensive as  would  be  required  under  tills 
proposed  measure  Adequate  protection 
of  the  consumer  cannot  be  achieved 
without  uniform  standards  applying 
both  to  products  ship^ied  '.sithin  States 
and  across  State  lines,  because  Increas- 


ing number  of  poultry,  fish,  and  egg 
processors  prepare  products  for  Iwth 
types  of  shipment  at  the  same  plant.  If 
not  at  the  same  time  Some  States  may 
wish  to  develop  their  own  programis; 
but  many  may  not  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  added  expense  of  de- 
veloping their  own  administrative  struc- 
tures should  not  b«^  required  to  do  so. 

This  measure  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  work  not  only  with  States,  but 
with  other  Federal  agencies  as  well. 
With  the  ability  to  use  the  personnel 
and  skills  of  States  and  other  agencies, 
the  Department  will  be  able  to  work  out 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  arrange- 
ments for  administration  of  the  program 
on  a  StaU'-by-State  basis. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  fullest  use  of  the  expertise  of  in- 
dustry and  the  consumers  It  provides 
(or  broadly  representative  advisoiT  com- 
mittees We  would  expect  these  commit- 
tees to  consider  not  only  i.s.sues  .specific 
to  ixjultry,  eggs,  and  fish,  but  also  prob- 
lems that  cut  across  the  protein  products 
industry.  The  committees  could  help  de- 
velop effective,  uniform  .standards  to 
protect  the  consumer,  and  the  responsi- 
ble members  of  the  industries  involved 
who  often  in  the  past  have  had  to  suf- 
fer losses  in  profit  because  their  higher 
quality  products  have  cost  more  than 
contaminated  ones.  We  would  expect 
committees  to  consider  more  effective 
means  of  warning  consumers  and  in- 
dustry of  products  potentially  hazard- 
ous to  health.  The  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  has  developed  a 
stamp  for  food  packages,  for  example, 
which  would  Indicate  when  frozen  food 
packages  had  been  thawed  above  safe 
temperature  levels.  This,  and  numerous 
(-ther  avenues  to  con.sumer  protection 
could  be  explored- 

We  would  expect  an  overall  saving  to 
taxpayers  from  this  centralized  protein 
inspection  arrangement.  The  Secretary- 
could  unify  recruitment,  .selection,  train- 
ing and  advancement  arrangements, 
eliminating  much  of  the  duplication  and 
inconsistency  that  now  exists.  He  could 
deploy  manpower  with  great  efficiency, 
using  inspection  and  laboratory  person- 
nel in  multiple  roles.  Meat,  vegetable. 
and  c'g  Inspectors  could  also  inspect 
poultry,  fish,  and  ecc  products.  The  Sec- 
retary also  could  make  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  other  P'ederal  agencies, 
or  State  and  local  government  to  have" 
their  personnel  conduct  the  multiple  seg- 
ments of  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
obvious  choice  to  undertake  this  respon- 
,sibillty.  While  other  agencies  have  been 
'  involved  in  parts  of  the  overall  effort, 
none  has  the  combination  of  previous 
experience,  and  |)resent  administrative 
capacity  necessary  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  measure  I  propo.se.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  administeretl 
successfully  meat,  txiultry.  and  egg  pro- 
grams. It  also  has  had  responsibilities  in 
fish  Inspection  in  the  past.  The  Depart- 
ment could  call  upon  the  expertise  of 
other  agencies  But  the  Department  it^self 
could  be  made  accountable  on  behalf  of 
the  consumers 

All  three  titles  of  this  bill  would  re- 
quire annual  repoi-ts  to  the  Congress  and 


Nation   like   thase   required   under   the 
Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  bill  requires  that  mandatory  pro- 
grams be  adopted  for  Inspection  of  all 
poultry,  fish,  and  eggs  and  their  prod- 
ucts Exemptions  are  provided,  but  only 
in  ca.ses  where  evidence  proves  these  to 
ab.solutely  be  e.ssential.  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  make  the  rea.sons  for  any 
additional  exemptions  available  to  the 
l)ublic. 

The  provision  of  the  administration 
poultry  bill  making  possible  the  shipment 
across  Stat.e  lines  of  poultry  exempted 
from  Federal  inspection  is  deleted.  This 
provision,  not  in  the  Meat  Act,  would 
make  it  iw.ssible  for  millions  of  jwunds 
of  inadequately  In.spected  poultry  to  be 
sold  to  the  consumer  unaware  that  State 
requirements  did  not  equal  the  Federal. 
The  PYdcral-Siate  inspection  legend  pro- 
vision uLso  IS  deleted.  It  was  not  in  the 
meat  bill  either,  and  raises  serious 
problems. 

My  iwullry  title  adds  a  provision  not 
in  the  administration  measures,  provid- 
ing for  inspection  of  poultry  feed,  to 
prevent  contammation.  And  the  fish  title 
I.>rovidcs  for  technical  and  financial  as- 
si.stance  to  trie  fi.sh  industry  to  help  it  up- 
grade and  modernize  its  operation  to 
int>et  the  requirt^mcnts  of  the  act,  and  for 
a  hsherics  extension  program. 

The  fish  title  also  amends  the  admin- 
istration impart  provisions,  making  it 
conform  to  the  standards  of  the  Meat 
Act. 

My  bill  gives  1  year  for  study  and  de- 
velopment of  standards  for  fish  inspec- 
tion. I  do  not  see  why  we  must  wait  for 
three. 

P'inally,  my  bill  remedies  numerous 
smaller  gaps  in  the  administration  poul- 
tn,'  and  fish  measures.  Adequate  inspec- 
tion of  vessels  would  be  required  as  part 
of  the  fish  program  instead,  rather  than 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  as 
it  is  m  the  admmistraiion  bill.  Import 
certificates  would  be  reviewed  under  my 
fish  title.  Those  responsible  for  illegal 
acts,  .such  as  anportin:^  diseased  prod- 
ucts, or  merchandising  them  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  consum- 
er can  wait  no  longer  for  adequate  iiro- 
tcction  of  protein  products.  This  year 
in  which  .spectacular  progress  Is  being 
made  Uj  prolong  life  through  medical 
.science  .seems  the  appropriate  time  to  act 
to  assure  that  the  quality  of  life,  the 
health  of  peoi)le,  be  ['rotected  as  well. 

.Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  Icgislatign  be  printed  in  tlie  Record 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  op  the  Whole- 
some   Poultry.    Egg,    .\nd    Fish    Prouucts 

Act  of  1968 
tm.e  i    -  amendments  to  the  fot'ltry  trod- 

Ut-rs     I.NSPECTION     ACT 

Pectlon  101    Amrndmen{-<  — 

( 1 )  Section  2  amends  the  legislative  find- 
lag  now  in  Section  2  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  (PPI.\i  to  support  t!ie  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl  which  aflecl  Intriisi.ite 
commerce 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  PPIA  Is  amended  to 
delete   reference   to   designated    major   con- 
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sunilng  areas,  and  include  the  terms  adul- 
terated and  mlsbranded,  used  elsewhere  in 
the  Act 

(31  Section  4  of  the  PPIA  Is  amended  to 
rcvi.se  definitions  of  "commerce."  "Secretary", 

■  poultry  product",  ndulterated",  "InsjJector", 
and  "label",  to  delete  the  deflnltlons  of 
"official  Inspection  mark",  "wholesome",  and 

■  unwholesome",  and  to  add  numerous  new 
deflnltlons  including  "processed"  and  "mls- 
branded." Deflnltlons  conform  closely  to  thoae 
of   the  Federal   Meat  Iiispeclon  Act   (FMIA). 

(a)  The  term  "commerce"  Is  amended  to 
mean  commerce  within  or  between  any  State, 
territory.  District  of  Columbia  or  within  any 
territory  not  organized  with  a  legislative 
body. 

(b)  A  definition  of  "State"  i including  the 
CXjmmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)    is  added. 

(c)  A  definition  of  "Territory"  is  added,  in- 
cluding territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  except  the  Canal  Zone. 

(d)  A  definition  of  "United  States"  is 
added,  covering  all  the  States,  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  The  definition  of  "poultry"  is  extended 
to  Include  domesticated  birds  that  died 
otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

(fl  The  definition  of  "poultry  product"  is 
clarified  and  extended  to  include  New  York 
dressed  poultry  under  the  coverage  of  the 
Act  The  dennltion  closely  resembles  that  for 
meat  products  under  FMIA.  except  for  the 
phrase  "c.vpable  of  use  as  human  food" 
([uoied  elsewhere  in  the  Act. 

ig)  ITie  deflnlllon  of  "adulterated"  is 
amended  U)  conform  to  the  FMIA  except  for 
non-.substantive  changes  and  other  changes 
to  make  it  applicable  to  jjouitry  products. 

ih)  The  detlnltion  of  "mlsbranded"  is 
amended  to  conform  generally  to  the  FMIA 
except  tor  chanpes  needed  to  make  it  appli- 
cable tti  poultry  prociuct.s. 

m  ".Secrotarv"  is  redelined  to  include 
delegiites  ol  the  Secretary  as  well  as  the  Sec- 
retary cf  Agriculture  iiimself. 

(Ji  A  grammatical  chanpe  i'  made  in  the 
dcHnitUin  ()f  "person". 

ik)  The  cichnuion  of  "inspector"  is 
changed  lo  include  reierence  to  employees 
or  otficials  <>1  a  Territory,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a,s  well  ..s  ol  a  t^tatc.  or  the  United 
States 

(1)  A  definition  for  the  term  "official 
mark"  Is  .-idded,  broader  than  the  "official 
inspection  legend." 

im)  The  term  "official  inspection  legend" 
Is  substituted  for  "official  inspection  mark" 
in  conformity  with  the  FMIA 

(n)  and  (o)  The  terms  "official  certificate" 
and  "official  device'  are  added  to  conform 
to  the  FMIA 

I  pi  and  cqi  There  i.s  no  change  in  the 
definitions  of  "official  esuibllshment"  or  "in- 
•spcctlon  service." 

ir)  A  grammatUMl  change  is  made  in  the 
definition    of    "container"    or    "package." 

(S)  "Label"  1?  redefined  to  include  writ- 
ten, printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  articles 
as  well  as  matter  upon  the  immediate  con- 
tainer. The  definition  of  "labeling"  is  added 
in   conformity   with   the   FMIA. 

iti  and  (ui  No  change  is  made  in  the 
definition  of  "shipping  container"  and  "im- 
mediate container." 

I V I  A  definition  for  "capable  of  use  as 
human  food"  Is  added  in  conformity  with 
the  FMIA. 

(wi  A  definition  of  "processed"  is  added, 
ad.'.pted  from  the  FMIA  for  poultry. 

I  XI  and  (vl  Definitions  of  "Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act":  and  "pesticide 
chemical"  and  related  terms  are  added  iden- 
tical with   the  definitions  of  FMIA. 

(Z)  (aai  ibb)  Tlie  terms  "poultry  products 
broker,"  "renderer,"  "animal  food  manufac- 
turer" are  added  to  conform  to  the  deflnl- 
tlons of  the  FMIA  to  make  them  apply  to 
poultry  products, 

1 4 1  Section  5  is  amended  to  provide  for 
the    cooperation,   assistance,   and   advice   of 


appropriate  State  agencies  and  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, deleting  present  provisions  in  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  for  designation  of  major 
consuming  areas  for  intrastate  activities. 

(a)  The  policy  of  Congress  is  stated  to  be 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  from  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  poultry  and  poultry 
products.  To  further  this  policy: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  is  aiUhorized  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  Stale  agencies,  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act, 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
advisory  committees  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  State  agencies,  consumers,  and  the 
poultry  industry  to  advise  him  concerning 
means  of  Increasing  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. Committees  must  Include  a  majority  of 
consumers.  Notice  shall  be  given  of  meetings. 
and  minutes  or  transcripts  kept. 

I :)  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  develop 
or  arrange  for  training  programs  lor  person- 
nel engaged  in  carrying  out  programs  under 
the  Act.  and  education  i)rocrams  lor  tiio.se  in 
industry,  and  other  related  educational 
activities. 

(41  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  by 
agreement  the  officers,  employees  and  1  acui- 
ties of  any  State  and  Fedcr.il  agencies 

lb)  (li  Upon  application  by  tlie  Clo^ernor, 
the  Secretary  is  authoriz.ed  to  exempt  from 
the  pro\isions  of  tills  Act  state.s  which  have 
State  laws  at  least  equal  in  scope  and  content 
to  the  Federal  laws,  as  well  as  such  other 
characteristics  ;is  are  prescribed  by  tlie 
Secretary, 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  autiiorized  to  provide 
exempted  states  with  advisory  assistance. 
technical  and  laboratory  a-ssist.mce,  training, 
financial,  and  other  aid  for  administration  of 
the  program.  The  Federal  Contribution  is 
not  to  exceed  50';  of  tiie  total  cost  of  the 
cooperative  program,  with  the  States  provid- 
ing the  remaining  funds. 

|3)  This  section  specifies  that  the  .State 
agency  with  which  the  Secretary  may  co- 
operate may  include  State  and  municipal 
or  other  subordinate  government  units 
wiien  these  are  involved  in  activities  under 
the  Act. 

(4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  termi- 
nate exemptions  of  States  upon  iindlng  that 
tliey  are  failing  to  adnunisier  the  jjrogram 
In  accordance  with  the  Federal  standards. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  lo  notify  the 
Governor  of  such  a  f.tct.  and  to  terminate  the 
exemption  alter  thirty  day.^.  unless  tiie  find- 
ings change  within  tiiis  tune  pcrod,  in  winch 
case  the  exemption  may  remain. 

i5l  Even  in  states  exempted  under  the 
Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  find- 
ing that  a  processing  jjlant  is  prfxlucmg 
adulterated  poultry  products  injurious  t« 
Iiublic  health,  to  notify  'ne  Governor  ,ind 
advisory  committee  of  the  finding.  If,  after  a 
reasonable  time,  the  State  hii^  not  tnken 
action,  the  Secrctury  may  withdraw  t!ie 
exemption  from  the  establishment,  and  it 
will  be  subject  to  the  requiremetUK  14  liie 
Title. 

16)  When  the  exemption  is  withdrawn,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  inspec- 
tion procedures  under  the  Act  for  poultry 
processors  distributing  their  products  within 
the  State. 

(7)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
an  annual  review  of  the  State  programs  un- 
der this  section,  and  V>  report  on  them. 

(c)  "State"  is  redefined  to  include  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  organized 
territories,  and  the  District  (jf  Columbia. 

(5)  The  heading  of  Section  5  is  amended 
to  read  "Cooperation  and  Utilization  ol  State 
and  Other  Federal  Agencies;  Exemption  Au- 
thorized for  Intrastate   Activities." 

(6)  and  (7)  Section  6  1.=  r-mended  to  con- 
form to  language  contained  In  amendments 
made  by  the  bill,  including  adding  the  phrase 
"capable  of  use  as  human  f'Wd"  to  quality 


"poultry  products"  In  the  provisions  for 
qu.^rantine,  segregation,  and  relnspection. 

1 8 )  Section  7  is  amended  editorially  to  con- 
form to  other  amendments. 

(9)  Section  8  dealing  with  liil>ellng  require- 
ments is  amended  to  conform  generally  to  tlie 
FMIA  except  for  editorial  changes  needed  to 
make  it  relevant  to  ])oultry  products  The 
.single  exception  i.s  that  the  .Secretary  is 
given  authority  to  require  specified  Infurma- 
tion  not  only  on  the  prixiucts  "or"  their  con- 
tainers, but  on  the  jiroducts  ",ind "  tiielr 
CDiitainers. 

(.11  This  jiaragraph  is  amended  as  to  Libel- 
ing information  to  be  required  nie  jiresent 
Act  specifies  cert,iin  ltem>  re.'juired  to  ajipeiir 
on  the  shipping  container  ■•iiid  more  extensive 
information  lor  the  immediate  container 
Under  the  revised  section,  information  neces- 
sary under  the  definition  of  "mlsbranded" 
would  appear  on  the  poultry  prtxluct  lu~ell, 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  on  the 
sliipplng  containers  and  immediate  con- 
tainers TTie  present  inspection  mark  could 
continue  to  be  used. 

(1)1  The  .Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
prescribe  styles  and  sizes  of  type  of  required 
label  information,  and  tfi  prescribe  standards 
of  identity,  composition,  and  fill  of  contain- 
ers. 

I  CI  The  sale  of  articles  subject  to  the  Act 
tinder  a  false  or  misleading  iiame  or  in  ron- 
t. liners  i>i  false  or  misleading  form  c^r  size  is 
prolnbited  The  use  of  approved  labeling  and 
contiuners  i.s  permitted.  .Similar  provisions 
are  in  jiresent  paragraph  8(  bi  , 

idl  'Hie  .Secretary  is  autliorized  to  (.rde-r 
labeling  01  containers  be  withheld  from  use 
if  tliere  is  re.ison  to  believe  tiiey  are  f.ilse 
or  misleading,  and  10  jirovide  for  adminis- 
trative hearing  and  Judicial  review.  This  jiro- 
vislon  is  essentially  the  same  as  In  ))aragraph 
81b  I  of  the  present  Act.  except  tiiat  it  in- 
cludes authority  to  prevent  use  of  containers 
of  a  lalse  or  misleading  form  or  size 

ilOi  SectKjn  9  is  amended  lo  delete  the 
principal  prohibition  now  in  the  Act,  and 
substitute  prohibitions  like  those  in  the 
FMIA  pitis  others  adapted  Irom  the  present 
PPI.A,  and  U:>  make  necessary  edltfirlal 
changes.  Under  the  revised  section  it  would 
be  unlawful  to- 

I I  I  .Slaughter  or  proce.ss  poultry  and 
poultry  j)roducts  capable  of  use  as  human 
food  except  in  compliance  with  tlie  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  I  This  clarifies  a  prohibi- 
tion now  in  i)aragraph  9i.ii  of  the  .^ct  witii 
resi)ect  lo  processing! 

i2i  Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction, 
sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  transporta- 
tion, (jr  receive  or  otherwise  aisiK.sp  for  trans- 
jjoriation  or  store  i.^i  adulterated  or  mls- 
br.'inded  i>railtry  jjrodiicts  cipable  (>f  use 
.ts  human  food;  or  iBl  poultry  products  re- 
cjuu-td  t'>  be  inspected  i;tilfss  tliey  have  been 
llispertrd  iilld  pa.ssed 

( :i  I  .^dtilteraie  or  luisbrand  poultry  prod- 
ucts capable  of  use  as  human  foot;  while 
they  are  being  held  for  st(  rage  or  for  trans- 
portation i.r  being  transp.,rted  .  r  lipid  lor 
sale. 

I  Clau.se  I  2  I  I  .\  I  and  Cljtuse  1  3  1  replace 
comparable  prohibitions  in  paragraph.s  9(ai. 
(bi.  and  (di  and  Section  16  of  the  firesent 
Ac!  witii-respect  to  mislabeled  or  unwhole- 
some or  adulterated  articles,  and  extends  cov- 
erage into  areas  now  included  only  in  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Ac;  Clause 
(2)iBi  preserves  propiibitions  now  in  para- 
graph 9(ai  (  oncerning  distribution  of  poul- 
try products  that  have  not  been  inspected  I 

1 4 1  -Sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transport.'ition 
articles  not  qualifying  under  Ihe  pre.sent 
(iefinltlcn  of  'poultry  products",  ))rlncipally 
"New  'Vork  dressed  poultry." 

(5i  Use  to  his  own  advantage  or  reveal 
except  under  certain  conditions,  information 
entitled  to  protection  as  a  trade  secret.  (Tliis 
clarifies  and  slightly  relieves  the  present  pro- 
hibition in  paragraph  9(h)  of  the  Act.) 

(61,    (7),    (8).    (9i    Make,   simulate,   forge. 
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t\\'fT  -ount^rfelt  poR»«i»  alt^r  ilpUw-h  dp- 
fire  r  iefitrny  nffl(-lal  marka.  (\r\\cn  T  cer- 
tltU-.Ues  exr-ept  \a  iitithnrlzwl  by  the 
Secret.iry 

'  10 1  Kn<iwlnKly  p<T«u«>««  »ny  nf  the  abfive. 
without  nnttfvln^  the  Secretary  ar  his 
r^-presentrttlve 

I  11  I  Make  fiUse  -italemcnU  ■in  rertltlc-ates. 

I  121  Kni'WlnKly  represent  that  an  artlrle 
has  heen  Inspected  and  pasaed  or  exempted 
wlien  It  has  nnt 

rnraernphs  6  13  clarify  and  expand  upon 
pri'hlbltliiiis  ccntitlned  In  paragraphs  9(ci 
.mil  ei  iif  the  Acts  which  contain  *lmll/ir 
pn^vlslona.  except  as  to  false  ^tatementa  in 
certificates  I . 

1  11  I  Section  10  1«  amended  '.o  conform  to 
other  amendments 

(12 1  Section  i;  Is  amended  to  deleter  the 
present  recorfl  refiulrements  and  substitute 
the  rec  irds  iiid  ithtT  provisions  of  Title  II 
of  the  FMIA 

<ai  A  new  paraijmph  is  .idded,  limiting  In- 
spection under  the  Act  to  poultry  md  poultry 
products  Intended  for  use  as  human  food 
Denatiirlng  or  other  identification  Is  requlretl 
for  produc's  not  for  human  consumption 
before  they  can  be  distributed  or  lmp<:irted 

lb  I  A  aew  paragraph  requires  reijord- 
keeplng  and  full  and  correct  disclosure  of 
business  'ransm  tlon  bv  those  who  slautthter 
process,  freere  packaRe  label  buy  sell  '.rans- 
port  deliver  st<ire.  ship  Import,  receive  or 
render  poultry  :ind  poultrv  products  In  ad- 
dition, lit  reasonable  'jmea  such  [lersona 
would  be  required  to  tfive  access  to  repre- 
sentatives of  The  Secretary  to  their  places  of 
btislness.  their  records,  fucllltles.  and  Inven- 
tories, and  to  take  samples  of  their  Inven- 
tories upon  payment,  whether  under  the 
Act.  or  in  an  exempted  State. 

(Ci  A  new  p.ira^nph  would  authorlz*  the 
Secretary  to  require  reRlstrailon  of  persons 
enga>;ed  In  business  iis  poultry  and  poultry 
products  brokers.  Tenderers,  animal  finid 
manuiacturers.  wholesalers  or  public  ware- 
housemen iif  poultry  care  isses.  etc  .  and  per- 
sons eni;a«{ed  in  the  business  of  buvlng.  sell- 
ing jr  trauspiTting  or  importing  4  D  -dead, 
dvlni?  dlseasfd.  disabled)  or  paru  of  car- 
casses of  poultry  that  >.Lled  otherwise  than  t)y 
slaui;hter 

I  d  I  -A  new  paragraph  would  prohibit  (hose 
mentioned  in  ic)  above  from  making  busi- 
ness transactions,  except  in  accordance  with 
the  Secretary  .s  regulations. 

I  13 )  The  Heading  of  Section  1 1  is  amended 
to  read  ■Products  Not  Intended  for  Human 
Food.    Records     md    Related    Reqiurements.  ' 

114)  Section  12  relating  to  penalties  Is 
amended  by  substituting  provisions  .idapted 
from  Section  4()6  of  the  FMI.\.  by  making 
editorial  changes  In  paragraph  12ib».  and 
by  adding  .IS  12ic>  prohibitlC'ns  and  penalties 
like  those  in  Section  405  of  the  FMIA  relat- 
ing to  forcible  assaults,  etc  against  persons 
performing  omi'.ti  duties  under  the  PPIA 
(loi  Section  14  of  the  .\ct  is  .imended  to 
add  .authority  for  the  Secretary  to  regulate 
standards  of  sanitation,  quality  control, 
storage,  iind  handling  in  consultation  with 
an  advisory  committee,  for  persons  engaged 
In  processing,  shipping  and  storing  poultry 
and  poultry  products 

,  16)  The  heading  of  Section  14  Is  .imended 
to  read  'Standards  for  Storage  and  Handl- 
ing.   Rules  .md  Regtilatlons  " 

,17t  Section  15  relating  to  exemptions  Is 
amended  by  lai  deleting  the  poultry  pro- 
ducer exemption  authority  now  contained  in 
piirugraph  ISiaiili  la  more  restricted  ex- 
empuon  Is  provided  In  new  pd,ragraph 
laici  » . 

lb)  deleting  the  exemption  authority 
given  the  Secretary  by  Section  ISianS*  Ln 
cases  of  Impracticability; 

I  CI  preserving  aiul  redesignating  as  para- 
gr.iph  (aiill  the  exemption  authority  to 
retail  de<Uer6  now  contained  in  paragraph 
lonii    2i.    redesignating  .is   panigraph   loiai 


(2i    the   rellfflnus  exemption   provisions   now 
contiilned  In   paragraph   15(aM4i 

idi  redesignating  as  ifi  present  para- 
graph ibi  relating  to  susfienslon  or  termina- 
tion of  exemptions  and  adding  new  para- 
graphs  ibi.   Id.   idl,  and   lei    to  the  .\ct 

•  I  h\  The  Secretary  is  auth.«rl7.ed  to  exempt 
from  inspection  slaughter  "f  i>ou;try  and 
processing  of  poultry  products  in  unv  un- 
organized territory  for  distribution  therein, 
when  lie  finds  It  is  impmctlcui  to  provide 
such  Inspection  iTlUs  is  tJie  same  as  para- 
graph 231  b)  of  the  FMIA  except  tor  editorial 
changes  i 

•■ic)  The  Secretary  may  exclude  from  the 
Inspection  requirements  of  the  Act  .".laughter 
and  pr<^fe«8lng  by  persona  using  products  of 
their  own  raising,  for  use  by  them,  their 
family,  their  nonpaylng  g\ie«t8  and  em- 
plovees;  and  custom  slaughterers  who  do  not 
ei\gage  in  buying  or  selling  [xiultry  products 
capable  of  use  .is  human  food  iThls  Is  the 
.■i^ime  .u»  ;>«ragraph  2J(a)  of  the  FMIA  except 
for  edltorl.d  changes  i 

(dl  nie  adulteration  and  misbranding 
provisions  .ipplv  to  lutlcles  exempted  or  ex- 
cluded from   the  liuspectlon  requirements. 

el  A  subsection  sUites  that  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
to  protect  the  public  health,  slaughter  and 
processing  of  poultry  normally  conducted  at 
retail  stiTes  and  restaurants  for  .siile  at  nor- 
mal retail  quantities  mav  be  exempted. 

'.fi  When  exemptions  are  irnnted.  the 
.Secretary  shall  keep  wilt  ten  records  show- 
ing why  the  exemption  Is  granted,  and  to 
make  these  re<-ords  .ivalUble  for  inspection  " 

(181  Section  16  Is  lunended  to  give  the 
Secretary  authority  to  limit  entry  of  poultry 
products  into  otBclal  establL^hments 

1191  Section  17  relating  to  imports  Is 
amended  to  conform  to  provisions  in  Section 
20  of  the  FMIA 

rai  Importation  of  fidulterated  or  mis- 
branded  pioultry  products  capable  of  use  as 
numan  fiX)d  is  prohibited;  as  is  Importation 
unless  they  comply  with  ill  the  inspection, 
building  construction  standards  and  other 
provlslorvs  of  the  Act  and  regulations  there- 
under applicable  to  such  articles  in  domestic 
commerce  An  exception  is  made  for  Imports 
not  m  excess  of  50  pounds  by  persons  for 
their  own  consumption. 

ibl  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  destruction  of  articles  Imported 
contrary  to  the  Act  unless  they  are  exported, 
or.  If  mlsbranded.  brought  Into  compliance 
with  the  .\ct  under  official  supervision,  in- 
stead of  being  exported. 

ici  The  provlslorui  of  paragraph  17(c)  of 
the  PPIA  are  expanded  relating  to  assess- 
ment for  stonme.  cartage  and  labor  charges 
against  tlie  owner  or  consignee  of  products 
refused  atlmlsslon 

■  dl  Knowing  Importation  In  violation  of 
these  provisions  is  prohibited. 

I  20 1  Section  18  is  amended  to  delete  pres- 
ent provuions  relating  to  jurisdiction  of  the 
secretary  m  cooperation  with  other  branches 
of  government  .ind  state  agencies,  .ind  sub- 
stitute provisions  of  the  FMIA  for  refusal 
of  withdrawal  of  the  Inspection  Service 
under  Uie  Act. 

lai  A  new  provision  would  authorize 
withdrawal  t»r  refusal  of  Inspection  service 
under  the  Act  for  any  eswbllshment.  If  It  Ls 
determined  that  the  applicant  or  recipient 
is  determined  to  be  unlit  lo  engage  m  busi- 
ness, or  If  someone  responsibly  connected 
with  him  Is  determined  untit  Uiiht  persons 
can  include  persons  convicted  within  the 
previous  ten  years  of  felonies  or  more  than 
one  misdemeanor  relating  to  food;  or  felo- 
nies invi>lvlng  acts  Indicating  a  lack  of  in- 
tegrity needed  to  conduct  the  operations 
aflectlngf  the  public  health. 

\bi  \  new  provision  would  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  upon  request  by  ad- 
versely arretted  prix:«Baor».  m  cases  where 
Inspection  service  hti«  been  withdrawn  or 
refu.<.ed    because   of    failure    to   destroy   con- 


derrined  jioultry  products  or  otherwise  com- 
ply with  requirements  under  Section  7  of  the 
Act  However,  the  withdrawal  or  refusal 
would  continue  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Secretary 

(cl  A  new  provision  would  call  for  Judicial 
review  of  orders  In  proceedings  within  para- 
graphs I  a  I  and  .  b) . 

1 211  Tlie  first  sentence  of  Section  19  Is 
amended  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  cost  of  inspection  sh.ill  be  borne 
by  the  United  States 

I  22  I  The  heading  of  Section  18  Is  amended 
to  read  'Authority  of  Secret.iry  To  Refu.se 
Inspection  Service  " 

(231  Sections  20-22  are  redesignated  as 
Sections  27  through  30  respectively,  .ind  new 
sections  and  headings  are  Inserted 

lal  A  ne-v  Section  19  authorizes  admlnls- 
tmtlie  detention  by  the  .Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultures representative  of  [xiultry  prcKlucts 
and  other  articles  and  4  D  jxjultry  if  found 
on  specltted  premises,  .md  there  is  re:ison  to 
believe  that  such  products  are  adulterated, 
mlsbranded.  uninspected.  In  ilolatlon  of 
Federal  or  other  laws,  or  are  Intended  U)  be 
dlstrlbvited  in  violation  of  such  laws  and 
iLre  capable  of  use  ;is  hum.m  'mxl. 

ibi  .\  new  Section  20  authorizes  Judicial 
pnxeedlngs  for  .'elzure  and  condemnation 
of  poultry  found  to  lie  In  violation  of  the 
Act  as  mentioned  In  (ai  above 

(C)  A  new  Section  21  would  give  specified 
courts  Jurisdiction  over  iictlons  to  enjoin 
violation  und  certain  other  cases  under  the 
Act 

1  d  I  A  new  .Section  22  would  Incorporate  by 
reference  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  C'ommtinlcatlons  .\cts.  au- 
thorizing requirement  of  reports,  admlnis- 
tratUe  subpix'na.s.  and  conferring  other  in- 
veetleatlve  and  hearing  powers. 

(ei  -^  new  Section  23  would  exempt  poul- 
try and  poultry  products  to  the  extent  they 
are  covered  by  the  provl.slons  ot  this  Act 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act.  This  would  not 
exempt  them  from  liability  under  State 
negligence  laws,  however 

(fl  A  new  Section  24  states  that  no  Juris- 
diction mav  impose  requirements  ditterent 
than  these  under  the  Title,  but  that  they 
may  exercise  concurrent  Jurisdiction,  except 
with  respect  to  record-keeping. 

igi  .\  new  Section  25  provides  for  Inspec- 
tion of  pram  and  other  commodities  used 
as  poultry  teed 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  investigate  the  handling,  processing, 
transporting,  storage  and  use  of  poultry  feed 
and  to  establish  sanitation  and  health  stand- 
ards to  insure  the  consuming  public  against 
diseased  poultry. 

121  Subsection  (bi  states  that  distribu- 
tion of  uninspected  teed  is  prohibited. 

(31    Subsection     ici     gives    the    Secretary 
the  authority  to  exempt  from  the  Inspection 
provisions  those  whom  It  would  be  imprac- 
-  tlcal  to  inspect 

i4»  Subsection  id)  prohibits  violation  and 
prescribes  penalties. 

101  Subsection  fe)  states  that  these  pro- 
visions are  in  ,iddition  to  the  .lUihority  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  .Act,  .uid  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act 

(g)  A  new  .Section  26  calls  for  Annual  Re- 
ports to  Congreesional  Committees  simUar 
to  the  provisions  of  the  FMIA 

Reports  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  ol  Rep- 
re.sentatlves.  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture aud  Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  the 
eUectlvenesK  of  operations  of  State  programs 
granted  exemtHiont  under  Section  5.  and  the 
administration  of  Section  17  ol  the  Act 
rel.itlng  to  imports 

Sec.  102  This  section  contains  the  tisual 
savings  provision  to  apply  In  the  case  of 
piirtlal  invalidity  of  the  bill. 
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Sec  103.  This  section  provides  that  the 
bin  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon 
enactment  except  for  the  adulteration  and 
misbranding  provision.  Import  provisions, 
amendments  of  exemptions  provision,  and 
provisions  relating  to  4-D  poultry,  all  of 
which  would  become  effective  60  days  after 
enactment. 

TITLE  II  — MANDATORY   ("EDEBAL  INSPECTION  ANB 
(..RADINvi  IROCRAM  f  OR  KGGS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTS 

Section  201  — Findings  arid  Statement  of 
I'urpcxe  — In  order  to  protect  the  consuming 
public,  avoid  adverse  effects  on  marketing, 
and  avoid  losses  to  egg  producers  and  proces- 
sors of  egg  products.  It  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  mandatory  Inspection  and  grading 
program  for  egg  and  egg  products,  whether 
or  not  they  enter  into  the  current  of  foreign 
or  Interstate  commerce. 

Section  202. — Dejinitionj.— The  detlnltlona 
of  this  section  Include  language  like  that  of 
Title  I.  modified  to  Include  egg  and  egg 
prcxlucts 

la)  The  term  "egg  product"  Is  defined  to 
Include  the  yolk  and  albumen  from  the  egg 
or  any  portion  thereof  or  mixture,  with  or 
without  added  Ingredients,  and  whether  or 
not  further  processed,  exception  products 
which  contain  egg  products  only  In  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion. 

(b>  The  term  egg"  Is  defined  to  mean  the 
shell  eggs  of  domesticated  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  or  guineas  In  addition,  the  fol- 
lowing classifications  of  eggs  are  defined: 

(1)  "check"  to  mean  eggs  with  broken  or 
cracked  shells; 

(2)  "clean  and  sound  shell  eggs"  to  mean 
eggs  with  shells  free  of  adhering  dirt  or  for- 
eign  material,   and   not   cracked   or  broken; 

(3)  "dirty  eggs"  to  mean  eggs  with  unbro- 
ken shells  with  dirt  or  foreign  materials; 

(4)  "Incubator  rejects"  to  mean  eggs  sub- 
ject to  Incubation,  but  rejected  as  Infertile  or 
otherwise  unnatchable; 

( 5 1  "inedible  '  to  include  black  rots,  yellow 
rots,  white  rots,  mixed  rots  (addled  eggs), 
Eour  eggs,  eggs  with  green  whites,  eggs  with 
stuck  yolks,  moldy  cegs,  misty  eggs,  egga 
showing  blood  rings,  eegs  containing  embryo 
chicks  (at  or  beyond  the  blood  ring  stage), 
and  any  adulterated  eggs; 

(6)  "Leaker  or  leaking  '  to  mean  eggs  with 
cracks  or  breaks  in  shells  and  shell  mem- 
branes such  that  contents  are  exposed  or 
exuding  or  free  to  exude  through  the  shell; 

I  7)  "loss"  to  mean  eggs  inedible,  smashed, 
cooked,  froi:en,  contaminated,  or  leaking  or 
Incubator  reject;  cr  that  contain  bloody 
whites,  or  other  large  quantities  of  blood, 
large  meat  spots,  or  other  foreign  material; 

IC)  The  term  "grading"  Is  added  to  mean 
determination  of  the  class,  quality,  quan- 
tity, or  condition  of  any  product;  and  the  act 
of  Identifying  such  product  by  means  of  an 
official  Identification  -symbol; 

(d)  The  term  "processed"  and  "process- 
ing" Is  added  to  mean  breaking,  filtering, 
mixing,  blending,  pasteurizing,  stabilizing, 
cooling,  freezing,  drying,  or  packing  or  other- 
wise manufacturing,  preparing  or  processing 
eggs. 

le)  Deleted  are  terms  Inapplicable  to  the 
c^g  indu.=  try.  Including  broker,"  "renderer," 
and    "animal  food  manufacturer." 

(f)  The  terms  "pasteurize"  and  "pasteurl- 
ratlon  '  are  added  to  mean  the  process  pre- 
scribed In  regulation  of  the  Secretary  for  de- 
stroying harmful,  viable  micro-organisms 
in  egg     products. 

(g)  The  term  "egg  handler"  Is  added  to 
mean  persons  producing,  buying,  selling, 
pnM:essing,  shipping,  or  receiving  eggs  or 
egg  products,  or  otherwise  handling  them 
tor  commercial  purposes. 

Section  203.  Inspection  and  Grading  Pro- 
gram tor  Egg  Products:  Re-inspection  and 
Quarantine:  Seizure  and  Condemnation;  Ad- 
viiyiistrative  Detention. — The  provisions  of 
this  Title  are  much  like  similar  provlslcms 
in  Title  I,  amended  Sections  19  and  20. 


(a)  TTie  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  formulate  and  carry  out  an  In- 
spection and  grading  program  for  all  eggs 
and  egg  products  Intended  for  human  con- 
sumption, whether  they  are  In  Interstate,  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  travel  through  Intra- 
state commerce. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  quar- 
antine, segregate,  seize,  or  re-inspect  such 
products  as  he   deems   necessary. 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation of  eggs  capable  of  use  as  human 
food,  but  which  are  dirty,  chick,  leakers.  In- 
cubator rejects,  loss  or  Inedible,  the  Secre- 
tary shall: 

(1)  Promulgate  standards  and  regulations 
to  prohibit  sale;  and  see  that  premises  are 
Inspected; 

(2)  Promulgate  regulations  to  prohibit 
purchase,  except  when  denatured  or  dechar- 
acterlzed; 

(3)  Promulgate  regulations  to  prohibit 
purchase,  possession  or  use  of  such  eggs  by 
restaurants,  other  food  service  and  food 
manufacturing  plants: 

(d)  In  order  to  prevent  sale  to  consumers 
of  incubator  rejects,  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
spect hatcheries  and  other  establishments,  to 
present  use  of  such  eggs  as  human  food,  and 
to  require  denaturing  or  decharacterization. 

(e)  Inspection  is  not  to  be  provided  for  egg 
product  processors  processing  eggs  not  in- 
tended for  use  as  human  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  products  are  requlrea  to  be  ren- 
dered Inedible  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  sampling,  detention,  and  re-inspec- 
tion  of  egg  products  at  processing  establish- 
ments. Adulterated  egg  products  are  required 
to  be  destroyed,  unless  they  can  be  unadul- 
terated for  use  as  food  products.  An  appeal 
procedure  abio  is  provided. 

(g)  L.  Administrative  detention  ot  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  products  is  jirovided 
for  up  to  twenty  days. 

2.  Seizure  and  condemnation  of  products 
being  processed,  sold,  transported,  or  other- 
wise distributed;  or  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded; or  otherwise  In  violation  of  this 
Title  is  provided  for  under  specified  legal 
procedures.  Procedures  for  disposal  of  such 
condemned   products  are  Included. 

3  No  provisions  of  this  section  are  to  con- 
flict or  derogate  from  other  condemnation  or 
seizure  authority  conferred  by  other  laws  or 
other  provisions  of  this  Title. 

Section  204.  .^anifaiion,  Facilities,  and 
Practices. — 

(a)  Each  official  establishment  Is  to  be  op- 
erated in  accordance  with  standards  ris  are 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent  market- 
ing or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  egg  products. 

(b)  No  establishment  processing  egg  prod- 
ucts for  human  consumption  shall  do  so  ex- 
cept In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  give  in- 
spection or  grading  to  establishments  who-se 
facilities  and  buildings,  and  equipment,  and 
operations  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Section. 

Section  205.  Labeling. — This  Section  is  the 
same  as  Section  8.  Title  I.  as  amended,  with 
the  exception  of  editorial  changes  needed  to 
make  it  relate  to  egg  and  egg  products. 

Section  206.  Imports. — This  Section  is  the 
same  as  Section  17.  Title  I,  as  amended,  with 
the  exception  of  editorial  changes  needed  to 
make  it  relate  to  egg  and  egg  products. 

Section  207.  Prohibited  Acts. — This  Sec- 
tion is  the  same  as  Section  9.  Title  I.  as 
amended,  with  editorial  changes  needed  to 
make  it  conform  to  egg  and  egg  products. 
This  includes  changes  of  wording,  and  the 
omission  of  Section  9(4)   of  Title  I. 

Section  208.  Penalties. — This  Section  is 
written  to  correspond  to  Section  12,  Title  I. 
as  amended. 

Section  209.  Record  and  Related  Require- 


ments—This provision  is  like  Section  IKb), 
Title  I.  with  the  exception  of  changes  needed 
to  make  the  requirements  applicable  to  egg 
and  egg  prodvicts. 

Section  210  iJcporfingi  of  V'io/ation.^.— This 
Section,  like  Section  13  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  requires  reasonable 
notice  to  persons  suspected  to  be  In  violation 
of  this  Act  before  proceedings  are  Instituted. 
Furthermore,  the  .Secretary  continues  to  be 
authorized  to  give  notice  of  warning  of  sus- 
pected violation  when  he  thinks  thl.s  would 
adcqtiately  serve  the  public  Interest. 
Section  211.  h.zcmptioti^  — 
(a)  As  in  Section  15(bi  as  amended,  of 
Title  I.  the  Secretary  may  provide  an  ex- 
emption for  products  In  territories  not  orga- 
nized Into  legislative  bodies  solely  for  dis- 
tribution within  such  territory  if  it  Is  Im- 
practicable  to  provide   such   Inspection. 

lb)  Exemption  Is  provided  for  persons  rais- 
ing eggs  on  their  own  farms  or  processing  egg 
products  for  the  use  of  themselves,  members 
of  their  families,  non-paying  guests,  and  em- 
ployees, or  for  sale  directly  to  household 
consumers. 

ICI  As  In  Section  15(d)  .as  amended,  of 
Title  I.  the  adulteration  and  misbranding 
provisions   apply  to  exempted  products. 

Id)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or  termi- 
nate exemptions. 

fe)  When  exemptions  are  granted,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  keep  viTltten  records  showing 
v.hy  the  exemption  Is  granted,  and  make 
these  records  available  for  inspection. 

.■-Section  212.  Standards  for  Storage  and 
Handling. — This  section  is  written  to  con- 
form to  Section  14.  Tltle^.  as  amended,  with 
the  txception  of  editorial  changes  needed  to 
make  it  conform  to  egg  and  egg  products. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
regulations  and  standards  of  taiiltation  and 
quality  control  for  processing,  .--tonne,  and 
handling,  to  prevent  adulteration  or  mis- 
branding, with  an  advisory  committee.  The 
.Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  publish 
these  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register; 
six  months  after  the  code  has  been  published, 
tlie  provLsioiiE  will  become  etiective.  with  the 
exception  of  retail  stores  rjr  other  establish- 
ments regulated  under  state  or  territorial 
law. 

.Section  213.  Cooperation  and  Vt-Jisat-ion  of 
State  and  Other  Federal  Agencies:  yiemptinn 
authorized  for  Intrastate  Aetirities. — This 
.section  lorrcsponds  and  parallels  Section  5, 
Title  I.  as  amended,  with  the  exception  of 
editorial  changes  needed  to  make  it  conform 
to  egg  and  egg  product  inspection. 

Section  214  Cost  of  Inspection  and  Grad- 
ing.—This  section  is  like  Section  19  of  the 
Poultry  Pr(xiucts  Inspection  Act.  providing 
that  co.st  (f  inspecf-on  shall  l>e  borne  by  the 
United  States,  except  for  over-time  and  holi- 
day work.  Reimbursements  to  the  .Secretary 
are  to  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion to  carry  out  the  programs  tinder  this 
Act 

Section  215.  Annual  Reports  to  Congres- 
sional Committees. — This  section  reads 
exactly  as  does  Section  26.  as  amended,  of 
Title  I  with  the  exception  of  editorial  changes 
needed  to  make  it  relate  to  egg  and  egg 
products. 

Section  216  Court  Jurisdictions:  Preven- 
tion and  Restraint  of  Violations.- -This  .sec- 
tion Is  like  Section  21.  Title  I. 

Section  217.  Additional  Authority  for  Ad- 
ministration and  Enforcement  of  Title.--Thls 
section  reads  as  does  Section  22  of  Title  I. 
Section  218.  Uniform  Requirements- — 

(a)  No  state  or  territory  cr  District  cf  Co- 
lumbia, may  impose  requirements  within  the 
scope  cf  the  title  that  are  different  from  the 
title,  except  for  recordkeeping  and  other  re- 
quirements within  the  scope  of  Section  209, 
but  they  may  exercise  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion over  eggs  and  egg  products. 

(b)  No  state  or  subdivision,  territory,  or 
District  of  Columbia  may  establish  manda- 
tory standards,  grades,  or  weights  for  eggs  or 
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other  standards,  consumer  grades  or  welnht 
r:.uises  dliTerent  from  those  under  this  Title. 

Sertion  219  Elfrct  on  Other  Lawi  -  This 
Section  reads  .i*  does  Section  23  of  Title  I  .ls 
.imended  with  the  exceptlnn  of  editorial 
changes  needed  to  make  It  correspond  to  egg 
and  egK  products. 

-Section  220  Rules  and  Rfqulations  AppH- 
cahihty  of  Tittf  —This  paragraph,  like  the 
amended  Section  14  of  Title  I,  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  .such  rules 
and  regulations  its  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  shall  be  effec- 
tive in  the  stales.  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico   iUid  the  Virgin  Islands 

Section  221  Authorxzation  for  Approprta- 
tion.i  Like  Section  20  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
uct Inspection  Act.  this  Section  provides  tor 
authorlziitlon  of  such  sums  ;\s  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Title 

Section  222  Si-parabilitv  of  Proitimns  — 
As  iloes  Section  102  of  Title  I.  this  provision 
contains  the  usual  savltias  clause  concerning 
the  validity  of  remaining  pf)rtlons  of  the  Act 
should  any  part  of  It  become  invalid 

Section  J23  Efjfctxve  Date —The  Title 
takes  efTfct  Immediately  upon  enactment, 
except  that  it  does  not  become  etTectUe  for 
180  days  after  enactment,  except  for  those 
people  wlKwe  applications  for  Inspection  are 
approved  In  the  meantime  the  voluntary 
inspection  and  grading  In  effect  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  is  to  continue  m 
effect 

TITLE      UI        MANDATORY      IVaPECTION      iiF     H.^H 
AND  FISH    HROUrCTS 

Section  301.  Statemrnt  of  Findings  and 
Purpose— In  order  to  protect  the  consuming 
public  avoid  adverse  effects  ^n  marketing  of 
tlsh.  and  avoid  losses  to  Bshermeu  and  proc- 
esscTs  It  is  necesaarv  to  provide  (or  manda- 
ti>rv  Inspection  programs  for  Qsh  and  fish 
products,  whether  or  not  they  enter  into  the 
channels  of  interstate  <>r  foreign  commerce. 

Section  302.  Derinition\  I'he  definition 
section  IS  written  to  conform  to  the  amended 
definition  section  of  Title  I.  with  editorial 
changes  and  definitional  changes  needed  to 
make  the  section  apply  to  tlsh  and  ttsh 
products 

lai     •ptsh'  IS  defined  to  mean  any  aquatic 
animal  including  .unphiblans  or  part  thereof 
"^      capable  Of   ust    .is  human   rood 

\  (bi  -pish  product'  is  defined  to  mean  .any 
product  capable  i>f  use  ,ts  human  rood  which 
is  m.ide  wholly  nr  in  part  from  lish  or  parta 
thereof,  except  those  pri>ducts  exempted  from 
the  detlnitlon  by  the  Secretary 

I  CI  The  terms  processe<l  '  .md  "process- 
ing' mean  the  harvesting,  handling,  storing, 
preparation,  production,  manufacture,  pres- 
ervation, packing,  storing,  or  holding  of  any 
tlsh   "r  rlsh  product. 

Id  1  The  term  Sshlng  veesel  means  wBter- 
craft  invdlved  in  landing  and  prucMslng  fish 
for  himian  consumption. 

Section  303  Authorisation  for  fiih  and  fish 
priyduct  inspertion:  Establishment  of  Task 
Force  — 

lai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  inspection  pri'tfram  fof  tlsh 
and  hsh  products. 

ibi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  within 
thirty  days  ot  eiuictmeut  of  the  title  to  con- 
vene a  task  force  consisting  of  the  represen- 
tatives <>(  relevant  Federal  agencies,  the  fish- 
ing industn,'.  and  consumers 

ici  The  Task  Force  will,  within  sU 
months,  formulate  «  program  prc'Vidlng  for 
the  mandatory  luspection  ul  all  domestic  fish 
and  li»h  products  The  program  shall  Include 

( I »  Minimum  standards  or  requirements 
for  sanitation,  equipment  and  practicee  tor 
fishing  vessels  and  tlsh  processors  to  assure 
that  products  are  not  ululteraietl.  mis- 
branded,  and  are  suitabie  lor  human  con- 
sumption 

1 2)  Minimum  standards,  of  quality  and 
good  manufacturing  processes  for  processing 
of  tish.  and  lor  storage  and  handling. 

1 3)  Continuous  inspection  of  tlsh  process- 


ing  plants    and   adequate   Inspection   of  do- 
mestic fishing  vessels. 

(4)  Means  for  assuring  that  imported  tlsh 
products  meet  the  standards  and  require- 
ments  applicable    to  domestic    fish: 

(di  The  Secretan.'  Is  u>  publish  these  reg- 
ulations in  the  Kederal  RegUter  nc)t  more 
than  six  months  after  the  date  uf  enactment 
of  the  Title 

Section  304  Efjectue  Date  for  Inspection 
Prftgram  The  program  shall  become  effec- 
tive six  months  after  the  regulations  are 
puhliAhed 

Section  305.  Poucr*  /or  Ad rmnitt ration  and 
Enforrement  of  thi-  Inipertion  Program  — 
The  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  is  given  the 
following  powers 

lai  Inspection  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  insf)ect  fishing  vessels  and  establishments. 
and  to  quarantine,  segregate,  seize,  or  reln- 
spect  such  pnxlucts  as  he  deems  necessary. 
Inspectors  .shall  have  ;iccess  to  establish- 
ments .md  vessels 

(bi  -S'anitafion,  Facilities  and  Practices. 
This  section  is  patterned  alter  Section  204. 
Title  11 

I  1  1  Offlclal  eslitblishnients  and  lishlng  ves- 
sels to  be  inspected  are  required  to  operate 
under  such  practices  and  regulations  .is  ,are 
promulgated  by  the  Secretiiry  to  prevent 
.idulterated  or  mlsbranded  fish  products 

i2i  Processing,  except  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Title    Is  prohibited. 

i3i  The  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  render  in- 
.spect  lori  >ervlce  to  establishments  or  fishing 
vessels  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Title. 

(ci  Certification  The  Secretary  Is  to  Issue 
certificates  of  registration,  upon  jippllcatlon 
by  vessels  and  processors,  and  .issuranre  that 
standards  will  be  maintained  Alter  thirty 
days.  nc>  person  shall  process  hsh  or  flsh 
products  unless  such  a  certificate  Is  in  effect. 
The  Secretary  may  deny  certification,  and 
such  denial  shall  be  subject  to  hearing  m 
judicial  review 

id  I  il)  Withdrawal.  Sugpensicm  and  Re- 
mstatement  of  Certificates — Withdrawal  of 
registration  Is  permitted  after  the  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  Immediate  suspension  Is 
authorized  for  failure  to  permit  access  for 
Inspection,  or  failure  to  comply  with  .ui  <jrder 
for  condemnation  L>r  detention.  rT  where  im- 
minent harm  to  the  consumer  ml*;ht  result 
from  continued  operation  m  violation  with 
provisions  of  this  Title  Application  is  per- 
mitted at  ;ujy  time  for  reinstatement,  and 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant  immedi- 
ate reinstatement  if  he  finds  that  standards 
are  being  met  Hevlew  of  suspension  is  pro- 
vided. 

i2t  The  Secjetary  is  authorized  to  refuse 
to  issue  certificates  of  registration  or  to  re- 
voke iir  suspend  such  certificates,  upon  de- 
termination that  the  applicant  or  holder  Is 
unfit  to  eutja^  in  business  t>ecause  of  a) 
having  commuted  and  been  convicted  i>f  a 
felony  or  more  than  one  misdemeanor  re- 
lated to  food  or  fraud  m  connection  with 
food,  or  bi  felonies  involving  acts  which 
indicate  a  liick  of  integrity  needed  to  con- 
duct   operations    affecting    public    health. 

i3)  Refusal  to  Issue  a  cextlflcate  of  regis- 
tration is  to  be  subject  to  the  i^pportunlty  for 
hearing  in  JudlcliU  review 

lei  Seizure.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  sampling,  detention,  and  rein- 
spectlon  of  fish  or  fish  products  at  processing 
establishments  and  li*Jiing  ves.'el.'!  Products 
found  .idu;»eri»ed  shail  be  immediately  con- 
demned and  destroyed,  but  those  which 
could  t)e  made  non-adul»erated  by  reprr»ce.ss- 
ing  n«ed  not  be  so  condemned  .An  appeal 
pr"«edure  n  al?o  proTided  fir 

If)  itdmini.'jrraftie  Octfftfiori  ili  Fish  or 
fish  products  found  to  be  adulterated,  mls- 
branded. or  not  Inspected  and  intended  to  be 
or  having  tjeen  distributed  In  violation  of 
this  title  may  be  detained  by  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  for  periods  not  to  exceed 


twenty  days  pending  action  or  notification 
from  appropriate  authorities 

(2 1  Fro<lucts  processed,  sold,  transported. 
or  otherwise  distributed,  capable  for  use  as 
human  food  and  adulterated  or  mlsbranded. 
or  in  any  i/ther  way  m  violation  of  the  Title 
shall  be  liable  to  seizure  condemnation,  un- 
der procedures  outlined  In  this  Section  Pay- 
ment for  court  costs,  fees,  storage  and  other 
expenses  shall  be  made  by  claimants  of 
products 

(31  Condemnation  and  seizure  authority 
conferred  by  other  provisions  of  this  Title, 
or  other  laws  Is  not  derogated  by  this  sub- 
section 

i4)  To  the  extent  the  provisions  of  this 
Title  apply,  tlsh  and  fish  prcKlucts  shall  be 
exempt  from  provisions  of  the  Federal  F(kk1, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  .Act 

ig)  Articles  Sot  Intended  for  Human 
Food  Inspection  shall  not  be  i)rovlded  ex- 
cept at  vessels  and  establishments  processing 
tlsh  for  human  consumption,  but  fish  not 
intended  for  human  consumption  is  to  be 
denatured  or  otherwt.se  rendered  Inedible 
and  Identified  according  to  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  iSectlon.s  idi.  lei.  if)  and  ig)  are 
patterned  after  Sections  19  and  20  for  Title 

I.  and  Section  203    Title  II  » 

(ht  Labeling  This  .section  Is  like  Section 
205  of  Title  II  and  the  amended  Section  H 
of  Title  I.  with  the  exception  of  changes 
needed  to  make  It  apply  to  tish  and  li.sh 
products 

III  Imports  This  .section  Is  written  gen- 
erally to  correspond  to  Section  206  of  Title 
II  and  to  the  amended  Section  17  of  Title  I. 
with  the  exception  of  editorial  changes 
needed  to  make  it  i  orrespond  to  lish  and  Iish 
products  Importation  Is  limited  to  specified 
ports  of  entry 

I  J)  Prohibited  acts.  This  section  Is  like 
Section  207  of  Title  II  and  the  amended  Sec- 
tion 9  of  Title  I.  with  the  exception  of  edl- 
wirlal  changes  needed  to  make  It  apply  to 
fish  and  nsh  products 

iki  Penalties  This  section  corresponds  to 
Section  208  of  Title  II  ,uid  the  amended  Sec- 
tion 12  of  Title  I  with  the  exception  of  edi- 
torial changes  needed  to  make  It  correspond 
to  Msh  and  fish   products. 

I  1 1  Record  and  related  requirements  This 
section  corresponds   to  Section  209  of  Title 

II.  and  the  amended  Section  11  of  Title  I. 
with  the  exception  of  editorial  changes 
needed  to  make  it  refer  to  tish  and  fish 
products 

I  mi  Reporting  of  Violations  This  section 
corresponds  to  Section  210.  Title  11  and  Sec- 
tion 13  of  Title  I 

ini  Kiemptions  (!)  Ftelail  dealers  selling 
fish  and  fish  products  directly  to  consumers 
and  who  process  fish  at  their  stores,  are 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Title, 
under  such  regulations  and  standards  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

I  2  (  Those  processing  fish  In  territories  not 
organized  with  a  legislative  body,  solely  for 
distribution  within  that  terriMsry  may  also  be 
exempted 

I  3)  Products  processed  exclusively  for  use 
by  him  imd  the  members  of  his  household 
and  iionpaying  guests  and  employees  are 
exempted. 

I  4 1  The  adulteration  and  misbranding  pro- 
visions ;ire  applied  to  exempted  tish  and  fish 
products    except    as    otherwise    .specified. 

i5)  Tlie  SecreUiry  may  suspend  or  ter- 
minate exemptions. 

If.)  When  exemptions  are  granted,  the 
Secretary  shall  keep  written  records  show- 
ing why  the  exemption  is  granted,  and  make 
these  records  available  tor  Inspection. 

(c>)  t^ect  on  Other  Laws  Provisions  of 
this  title  do  not  derogate  from  authority 
given  by  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act:  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act.  and  the  Ptibllc  Health  Service  Act;  or 
other  acts 

ip)  Cooperafion  and  Utilization  of  State 
and  Other  Federal  Agencies.  This  paragraph. 
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like  Section  213  uf  Title  II.  and  the  amended 
Section  5  of  Title  I.  provides  for  relationships 
with  other  federal  agencies  and  State  Qov- 
crnments.  Editorial  changes  are  made  as 
needed. 

iq)  Exemption  for  Intrastate  Activitiet. 
This  iectlon  also  is  included  within  the 
scope  of  Section  213.  Title  II.  and  the 
amended  ."iectlon  5  of  Title  I,  with  necessary 
editorial  changes. 

ir)  Cosf  of  Inspection.  This  Section  cor- 
responds to  section  214.  rule  II  and  to  Sec- 
tion 19  of  Title  I  amended,  adopted  to  fish 
processing  establishments  and  vessels. 

IS)  Annual  Hrpoits  to  Congressional  Com- 
xnittees.  This  Section  corresponds  to  Section 
215.  Title  II.  and  1 1  the  amended  Section  26 
of  Title  I.  with  editorial  changes  needed  to 
make  it  correspond  to  fish. 

(t)  Court  Jurisdiction:  Prevention  and 
Rc'itrnint  of  Violations.  This  section  corre- 
sponds to  Section  216.  Title  II  and  to  Section 
21  of  Title  I. 

(u)  Additional  Authority  for  Administra- 
tion and  Enforcement  of  Title.  This  section 
corresponds  Uj  Section  217  of  Title  II  and  to 
the  amended  .'^ection  J2  of  Title  I. 

Section  300  fiv/icr.v  £xfcn.';ion  Seriicc.  (a) 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  fish- 
ery extension  service  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  attain  and  disseminate 
practical  information  about  commercial  fish- 
ing 1  pcratlons. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  is  ..uthorlzed  to  carry 
this  out  m  tho  mast  effective  manner,  in- 
cluding cooperation  v^'lth  colleges  .md  uni- 
versities. ;:nd  coordin:ition  of  activities  with 
State  programs  ind  those  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial    Fisheries 

(Ci  The  Extension  work  shall  consist  of 
glvinj  instruction  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions m  cominc-cial  fi;h;ng,  processing,  mer- 
ketinu.   and   ii;senii:nt:n'j   information. 

Section  307   Technical  A.tsistance  Grants.— 

la)  The  SccTctiry  is  j-.uthorized  to  make 
technical  assistince  crants  to  help  the  fish- 
eries industry  meet  the  standards  to  be  im- 
posed under  this  Title. 

(bl  The  .Secrrtary  is  .luthorized  to  make 
technical  .i&si.'  t.mce  L-rants  to  fishery  cooper- 
auves.  market. ns  ,i;  soc.ations.  and  other  pri- 
vate agencies  md  organizations  to  Imple- 
ment lochnologic.l  improvements  for  dem- 
onstration  purprjses. 

ic)  Factors  t.o  be  considered  In  making 
prams  under  this  section  are  to  include  the 
amount  of  money  available,  the  number  of 
applicants,  the  iinancial  condition  of  the 
applicant,   and   the   benelits   to   be  expected. 

(d)  Payments  may  be  In  advance  or  by 
reimbursement. 

le)  The  services,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of _  iha  Bure.cu  of  Commercial  Fisheries  may 
be  Used,  with  the  consent  and  cooperation 
of  th?  .Secetiry  I'f  the  Intenor. 

Section  303  Rules  and  Regulations;  Ap- 
plicability of  Titl-— This,  like  Section  220, 
Title  II.  and  .-^cct.on  14  of  Title  I.  gives  the 
authority  to  th-  secretary  to  make  necessary 
rules    .<nd    reeu'.ations. 

Section  309  Effect  on  Existing  Federal  Fish. 
Inspection  Procrams. — Existing  programs  are 
to  remain  lii  effect  until  the  effective  date 
for  the  mandatory  inEpcction  program  tinder 
this  Title. 

Section  310  Authori::ation  for  appropri- 
ations.— ^Sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Title  are  to  be  appropriated. 

Section  311  Separability  of  Provisions. — 
Like  Section  222.  Title  II  and  Section  102  of 
Title  I.  thii  Section  provides  that  if  part  of 
the  statute  is  held  Invalid,  the  provisions  of 
the  rest  of  the  title  v.ill  remain  in  force. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Nelson]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  S.  3354,  to  au- 
thorize the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  in 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  services  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  to  the  cause  of  the  individual  rights 
and  the  equality  of  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NzLSON).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  !  Mr. 
Pearson  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  S.  1567,  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Homo  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  alter- 
nate method  of  making  loans  for  acquisi- 
tion and  improvements  of  the  farm, 
needed  by  farm  families,  including  young 
farmers,  and  to  provide  the  borrower 
family  with  adequate  standards  of  living 
and  the  consumer  with  reasonable  prices 
fur  dairy  and  other  agricultural  products, 
as  well  as  to  maintain  and  improve  na- 
tional health;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prrsidcnt,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bills,  S.  3349  and 
S.  3350,  the  cold  war  GI  amendments 
bills  to  give  cold  war  GI  \  eterans  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  to  those  en- 
joyed by  the  Korean  conflict  veterans 
unier  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill. 

The  present  cold  war  GI  veterans  are 
not  given  educational  opportunities  in 
flight  training  or  on-the-farm  training 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Korean 
GI  veterans  and  are  not  given  the  num- 
ber of  days  credit  equal  to  those  en- 
joyed by  the  Korean  GI. 

The  measures  are  designed  to  bring 
the  cold  war  GI's  into  equality  with  the 
Korean  GI  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  !Mr.  Kennedy! 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  S. 
2864,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1958,  which  would  rssurc  .'^afe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  I  OP  THE 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  ACT  OF  1965— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT     .VO.     707 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1401)  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment  when   submitted   by   Mr.   Morse, 


which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMI- 
NATION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN     RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  imnounce  that  to- 
day tlie  Senate  received  the  lollowing 
nomination: 

G.  Menncn  William'^,  of  Michican,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Philippines. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


SERVICEMEN      SHOULD      BE      PRO- 
TECTED  FROM   SLICK   OPERATORS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
oven  in  Vietnam  where  more  than  25.000 
American  .soldiers  have  been  killed  in 
combat,  died  of  wounds  and  also  many 
iiave  died  from  hepatitis,  jjlague.  and 
other  jungle  diseases:  and  more  than 
135.000  have  been  wounded  in  combat, 
yet  high-ranking  Army  officers  have  per- 
mitted some  oily  American  slicksters, 
unscrupulous  salesmen,  and  .-imooth  un- 
i^rinciiilcd  operators  to  defraud  service- 
men. P'or  example,  scores  of  American 
civilians  are  engaged  in  selling  .stocks  to 
.servicemen  most  of  wh^n•l  liave  very  lim- 
ited credit  sources.  On  .some  occasions 
these  .stock  i.ssucs  have  been  liighl.v  .spec- 
ulative and  of  little  or  no  real  value.  Un- 
fortunately, in  some  areas  officers  pocket 
a  2-pcrccnt  commission  on  every  sale, 
supposedly  doing  this  to  build  up  funds 
for  the  officers'  or  enlisted  mens  clubs. 
Such  financial  arrangements  .sliould  not 
be  tolerated  unless  fully  disclosed  to  all 
licrsannel.  A  slijspery  automobile  broker 
was  authorized  by  Air  Force  officers  in 
Vietnam  to  take  orders  for  new  cars  and 
guarantee  delivery  of  the  automobile  for 
which  the  serviceman  had  paid  to  the 
address  requested  in  the  United  States. 
GIs  with  overseas  service  expiring  a  few 
months  lience  considered  this  character 
was  reliable.  They  paid  out  the  purchase 
price  for  the  supposedly  new  automo- 
biles. He  pocketed  thousands  of  dollars 
and  then  .skipjjed  out  Those  unfortu- 
nate GI's  landing  in  San  Francisco  will 
be  i^oorer,  wiser — but  still  walking. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  gen- 
erals comm.anding  in  Thailand,  Vietnam, 
and  elsewhere  overseas  .should  bar  such 
operators  or  at  least  thoroughly  investi- 
gate finance  companies,  sales  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  seeking  to  separate 
GI's  en  jjayday  from  v.hatever  is  left 
over  from  allotments  mailed  dependents. 
Officials  of  the  Defense  Department  have 
a  definite  obligation  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  our  officers  and  men  serving 
their  country  overseas  and  in  bases  in 
this  country. 

A  surety  bond  in  the  sum  of  at  least 
$100,000  should  be  required  to  be  posted 
for  every  salesman,  or  solicitor,  so  em- 
ployed. Tliis  would  afford  some  protec- 
tion to  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
marines.  Any  officer  permitting  soldiers 
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to  be  defrauded  by  ruthless  shysters  iind 
un.scrupuloiLs  :-^lesmen  .-.hould  be  court- 
martiaJed  Creditors  and  collectors  seek- 
iiii!  i-o  defraud  uur  servicemen  or  Ui  com- 
pel GIs  serving  overseas  to  turn  over 
part  of  their  pay  to  pay  for  purchases  or 
debus  they  incurred  should  be  barred 
from  mlliury  bases  Soldiers  serving 
overseas  very  definitely  must  be  pro- 
tected 


CIVIL  df:fb:nse  sio  million 

KXTRAVAGANCK 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President. 
last  Thursday  I  denounced  the  fact  that 
officials  in  the  civil  defense  division  in 
tiie  Department  of  Defense  had  wasted 
miUions  of  dollars  of  t-axpayers'  money 
m  the  mailuii;  to  millions  of  citizens  of 
a  silly  and  ridiculous  Home  Survey 
Questionnaire  ■  Supposedly  this  'aiU  en- 
able these  hiKh-salaned  bureaucrats  to 
inform  a  homeoviner  .is  to  ho*  well  pro- 
tected he  i&  in  event  of  a  nuclear  attack. 
They  know,  or  should  know  as  any  tank- 
ing person  does  know,  that  there  is  no 
real  defense  ucain.st  atomic  missiles  ex- 
cept for  our  tremendous  power  of  imme- 
diate retaliation  and  otfense  'Aith  more 
powerful  nuclear  Inte'-Lontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  aimed  at  targets  withm  the 
aKcressor  nation 

The  fact  ;s,  that  not  only  do  they  de- 
tract from  our  national  defease  effort  by 
utterly  wastinii  taxpayers'  money,  but 
also  foster  the  illusion  that  there  is  such 
a  ihinK  as  a  defense  a«ainst  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  and  other  deadly  atomic  weap- 
,  ons  To  continue  doint;  this  is  to  render 
'  a  disservice  to  all  Americans  except  for 
those  few  civil  defense  characters  in  the 
Departmeiu  .>f  Defense  who  enjoy  fancy 
salaries  while  sitting  around  sending 
me.^sai^es  to  each  other  and  devisins  cost- 
ly schemes  and  fancy  propaganda  pam- 
phlets while  waitinit!  for  the  bomb  to 
drop 

It  would  be  far  better  to  .^pend  this 
money  in  attempts  to  avert  a  nuclear 
holocaust  than  in  absurd  little  schemes 
concocted  by  civil  defense  bureaucrats 
who  have  nothina  better  to  do  with  their 
time  than  to  formulate  such  absurdities. 
The  Nation  would  be  ijetter  served  if 
this  money  were  spent  for  improving 
homes  in  slum  areas,  for  the  Headstart 
protjram  for  underpnvile;:ed  children,  or 
for  any  one  of  dozens  of  other  projects 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
.Americans. 

This  propaganda  for  fallout  .shelters 
is  a  relic  of  that  era  a  few  years  ago  that 
included  ridiculous  evacuation  plans  in 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack  These  high- 
salaried  civil  defense  bureaucrats  have 
wasted  millions  of  dollars  on  food  and 
medicine  stockpiled  in  holes  in  the  t-round 
and  in  jasements.  termed  fallout  shel- 
ters, and  in  countless  other  insane  and 
wasteful  boondoggles. 

Mr  President,  in  the  WasWngton  Post 
of  April  22,  1968.  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent and  very  thoughtful  editorial  en- 
titled Ten  Mijilon  Dollar  Misunder- 
standing." strongly  critical  of  this  latest 
tolly  by  civil  defense  nflicials  I  commend 
this"  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 


Tliere  l>nng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kecord. 
as  follows 
I  Prom   the  Wa«»ilng:ton   Post    .\pr    22.    19681 

TkN     MlI.I.IriN    Dtill.AR    MlSt'NDERSTANDINC; 

On  the  f.ice  ut  it,  there  Is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  the  .Army's  '  Office  of  ClvU 
Defen.se'  .islclnK  two  million  Washington. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  families  t<^  till  out  a 
Home  Survey  Questionnaire  "  Tlie  promise  Is 
that  by  reporting  whether  your  row  house  Is 
an  end  or  an  inner  unit  .'ind  how  high  your 
basement  wall  rises  .ibove  the  ground,  you 
will  learn  how  well  protected  from  radioac- 
tive fallout  you  would  be  In  a  nuclear  attacic. 
Does  this  not  lie  within  the  realm  of  minimal 
prudence  In  our  dangerous  times'' 

The  .iiisuer  regrettjibly.  l.s  no  The  (jues- 
liounaire  reflect-s  not  planning  and  salety  but 
bureaurratli-  momentum  and  illusion  After 
worlting  through  the  shelter  .stare  <<t  the 
earlv  Kennedy  years,  the  country  concluded  — 
wisely  —  that  national  security  could  not  be 
lound  in  sour  basement  or  in  a  pit  in  your 
back  yurd  This  conciusmn  wtvs  registered  m 
.1  Congresslonal-Kxecutlve  decision  to  maJce 
the  shelter  program  '.oluntary  Fallout  ^hel- 
ters.  even  if  effective  against  fallout,  would 
not  protect  ugalitst  blast  or  tire  storm  Their 
cost  threatened  to  be  immense  raising  the 
divisive  question  of  how  Ui  save  the  poor  and 
the  .shelterless  It  was  realized  that  a  shelter 
prograni  could  up.set  the  existing  balance  of 
terror,  by  signaling  the  enemy  a  decision  to 
rely  no  longer  on  mutual  deterrence  to  Iceep 
the  peace 

Yet  the  .Army  has  spent  upward  of  810 
million  on  the  shelter  'Inventory  "  now  reach- 
ing these  environs  Most  homes  surveyed 
have  been  in  ihe  less  populous  :u-eas — al- 
though, with  missiles  buried,  the  targets  are 
cities  Most  of  these  homes  have  been  labeled 
'improvable.  "  although  the  Oovernment  has 
done  nothing  to  '  Improve  "  them  except  mall 
back  a  boolclet 

Concern  for  shelters  is  a  relic  of  our  fears 
in  ,in  earlier  phase  of  the  nuclear  age.  We 
have  since  come  to  better  terms  with  our 
peril,  putting  our  faith  in  diplomacy  to 
defuse  the  political  bombs  which  might  ex- 
plode in  war.  and  in  mutual  Soviet -American 
fear  of  nuclear  ruin  The  Government  should 
not  be  asking  us  how  we  as  individuals  have 
prepared  for  cuuistrophe  We  should  be  iisk- 
mg  the  ciovernment  what  it  ha£  done  to 
.ivert  It 


ORDER  OP^  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent  I  suKuest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
■A  111  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  i)roceedcd  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BVRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EQUIPMENT  INDEBTEDNESS  OF 
WATER  CARRIERS 

Mr  BYRD  uf  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No  1076.  3  913 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Lecisl.^tive  Clerk  A  bill  iS,  913) 
to  amend  part  III  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce .Act  to  provide  for  the  recording 
of  trust  agreements  and  other  evidences 
of  equipment  indebleilness  of  water  ear- 
ners, and  for  other  purposes. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 


ob)i>ction    to   the   present   consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Tliere  beini;  no  objection,  the  .Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  paue 
2.  at  the  beuinniim  uf  line  7,  .strike  out 

"by  a  carrier  subject  to  this  part',  in 
the  same  line  afU^r  the  word  "commerce" 
insert  "by  carrier,  whether  or  not  subject 
to  this  part',  in  line  T2.  aft*-r  the  word 
•""tiie"  strike  out  "equipinent"'  and  in.serl 
'vessel  or  vessels'":  on  pane  4.  line  6.  after 
the  word  "to"  insert  "a  ve.ssel  or  vessels  of 
the  Uniu-d  States":  in  line  9,  after  the 
word  "carrier"  strike  out  "which  holds  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity or  permit  i.ssued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce     Commission."     and     insert 

"whether  or  not  subject  to  part  III  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.":  and  in 
line  17.  after  the  word  ".so"  strike  out 
"provide"  and  insert  "provide,  and  if 
such  lease  or  conditional  sale  Is  recorded 
under  section  323  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

-S,    'J13 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part 
in  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  relating 
to  water  carriers  (49  USC,  901  et  seq.),  is 
amended  bv — 

( 1 )  redesignating  section  323  ( 49  U  S.C. 
923  I  as  section  324, 

(21  inserting  therein.  Immediately  after 
section  322  (49  U  S  C  922).  the  following  new 
section : 

"RECORDING    OF    fVlDENCE    OF    KQUIPMENT 
INDEBTEDNESS 

"Sec  323  Any  mortgage  (except  morti^agcs 
under  the  Ship  Mortgage  -Act,  1920,  as 
amended  I  .  le;uie,  equipment  trust  atrreement. 
conditional  -sale  agreement,  or  other  instru- 
ment evidencing  the  mortgage,  lease,  condi- 
tional sale,  or  bailment  of  one  or  more 
vessels,  used  or  intended  for  use  in  Inter- 
state commerce  by  a  carrier,  whether  or  not 
subject  to  this  part,  or  any  a.ssicnment  of 
rights  or  interest  under  any  such  instrument, 
or  any  supplement  or  amendment  to  any 
such  instrument  or  assignment  (Including 
any  release,  discharge,  or  satisfaction  t  here- 
of, in  whole  or  in  parti  may  be  tiled  with 
the  Commission,  provided  such  instrument, 
assignment,  supplement.  (T  amendment  is 
in  writing,  executed  by  the  parties  thereto, 
and  acknowledged  or  verified  in  accordance 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe,  .md  any  iuch  instrument 
or  other  document,  when  so  hied  with  the 
Commission,  shall  constitute  nonce  to  and 
shall  be  valid  ,ind  enforceable  against  all 
•persons  Including,  without  limitation,  any 
purchaser  from,  or  mortgagee,  creditor,  re- 
ceiver, or  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of,  the 
mortgagor,  buyer,  lessee,  or  bailee  of  the 
\essel  or  vessel*  covered  thereby,  from  and 
after  the  time'  such  instrument  or  otlier 
document  is  so  filed  with  the  Commission; 
and  such  instrument  or  other  document  i.eed 
not  be  otherwise  tiled,  deposited,  regl.stercd. 
or  recorded  under  the  provisions  of  any  otlier 
law  of  the  United  States  of  .America,  or  of 
any  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof), 
territory,  district,  or  possession  thereof, 
respecting  the  filing,  deposit,  registration, 
or  recordation  of  such  instruments  or  docu- 
ments. Provided,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  section  shall.  In  any  way. 
be  construed  to  alter  or  amend  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act,  1920,  as  amended  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  ajid  malnuun  a  sys- 
tem for  the  recordation  of  each  such  instru- 
ment or  document,  tiled  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  shall  cause  to 
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be  marked  or  stamped  thereon,  a  consecutive 
number,  as  well  as  the  date  and  hour  of 
such  recordation,  and  shall  maintain,  open 
to  public  inspection,  an  index  of  all  such 
instruments  or  documents,  including  any 
assignment  amendment,  release,  discharge, 
or  .satisfaction  thereof,  and  shall  record,  In 
huch  index  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
principal  debtors,  trustees,  guarantors  and 
other  parties  thereto,  a.s  well  as  such  other 
facts  .is  may  be  neces.sary  to  facilitate  the 
determination  of  the  rights  of  the  parties 
to  such  transactions.",    and 

(3)   striking  out  in  the  section  analysis  of 
that   part   the   item   rpl.tting  to  section  323, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  323.  Recording   of   evidences   of   equip- 
ment indebtedness. 
"Sec.  324.  Separability  of  provisions." 

Sec.  2.  section  lie.  chapter  10,  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  ill  U..'^  C.  51Ci  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihe  following 
now  paragraph: 

■■((J  I  Notwithstiindiiij:  :'.ny  otlicr  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  the  title  cl  any  owner,  wheth- 
er as  trustee  or  otherwise,  to  a  vessel  or  ves- 
sels of  the  Uniud  .States  (is  the  term  is  de- 
fined in  the  Ship  Morlu'age  Act,  1920,  as  now 
m  effect  or  lierc. liter  amended)  le.ased,  sub- 
leased, or  c.jndition.illy  .sold  to  any  water 
carrier  whether  or  not  subject  to  part  III  of 
the  Interstate  foninierce  Act,  and  any  right 
>.if  .such  owner  or  of  any  other  lessor  to  such 
water  carrier  to  t.ike  pos,sesbion  of  such  prop- 
erty ill  compliance  with  tlie  provisions  of  any 
such  lease  or  conditional  i-,ile  contract  shall 
not  be  .iilccted  by  'Jie  provisions  of  this 
ch;ipler  if  the  icrnis  of  such  lease  or  condi- 
tional s.ile  .'O  provide,  and  if  such  lease  or 
conditional  s.ile  Is  rocorUcd  under  section  323 
of  tlip  Interstate  Conunt-rce  Act," 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We:n  Viri^inia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
and   adopted   en    bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  the  eommiltee  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readm:',.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  1094',  explaining  the 
jjurposcs  of  the  l.'ill. 

There  bcint;  r.o  obiection.  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  loliows: 

pcr.posE 

The  purposes  ol  S.  913  is  to  ns.sist  the 
water  carrier  industry  in  the  modernization 
of  its  floating  tqulpmeiu  to  better  serve  the 
public  by  enabling  such  carriers  to  utilize 
ccjuipment  trust  certificate  nnancing  in  a 
m.'.nner  now  available  to  the  r:alroad  and 
airline  industries. 

Se  M.VARY    or    r:ilNCIl'M     IROVISIONS    of    S.    913 

Section  1  of  S.  913  proposes  to  amend  part 
III  of  the  Interstate  Ccmmcrce  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recording  with  the  ICC  of  trust 
agreements  and  other  evidences  of  equip- 
ment indebtedness  of  water  c.irriers.  Section 

I  of  this  bill  ]■=  substantially  similar  to  sec- 
tion 'JOc  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
which  now  provides  lor  the  filing  and  record- 
ing of  equipment  trusi  agreenienis  and  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the  railroads. 

Section  2  of  S.  913  proii.ises  to  amend  sec- 
tion 116  of  chapter  lu  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

II  U.S.C.  516,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
visions of  cliapter  10  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  water  carrier  equip- 
ment  which   is   leased,   subleased,   or  condi- 


tionally sold  to  any  water  carrier  to  lake 
possession  of  this  equipment  If  the  terms  of 
the  lease  or  conditional  sale  so  provide.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  paragraph  (5 1  of  sec- 
tion 116,  which  provides  for  similar  protec- 
tion to  the  owners  of  aircraft,  aircraft  parts, 
and  so  forth,  leased  or  sold  to  any  carrier 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  ol  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Similar  jirotectlon  is  also 
afforded  to  owners  of  railroad  equipment 
under  section  77(j)  oi  Uie  Bankruptcy  Act, 
11  U.S.C.  205(  j). 


NEED    FOR    LEOISL.XTION 

The  committee  is  advised  that  the  water 
carrier  industry  is  t:iced  with  substantial 
capital  expenditures  lor  1lie  replacement  of 
obsolete  towboats  and  Ixirges  t)  i)rovide 
shippers,  consumers,  and  (  winniuniucs  with 
more  m(xlern  and  efficient  t  iwboat  and  barite 
equipment. 

Legislation  similar  to  S.  I,il3  w.'.s  ei.acted 
many  years  ago  to  aid  railro.id  industry 
financing,  and.  In  1957,  for  tlic  benefit  of  the 
aviation  industry. 

Tlie  greater  security  .iftoided  r  ,iulitional 
sa.es  vendors  and  lessors  under  equipment 
trust  certificate  financing  made  available  to 
the  water  carrier  industry  by  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  committee  is  informed,  could 
result  in  an  increased  availability  of  cipital, 
and  at  a  lower  interest  rate  than  would  be 
demanded  under  present  co.nrtitlons.  The 
existence  of  similar  legislation  has  enabled 
rail  and  air  carriers  to  obtain  financing  from 
sources  which  may  not  have  been  odierwise 
available  at  sucli  relatively  favorable  in- 
terest rates 

S.  913  would  in;;kc  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificate financing  available  to  the  water  car- 
rier industry  by  extending  the  same  recorda- 
tion and  limited  bankruptcy  Ijenclits  i.ow 
available  to  the  railroads  and  the  airlines. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  p.iri  III  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  would  ijrovide 
for  the  recording  of  security  instruments 
witli  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  same  manner  .is  equipment  t.'ust 
certificates  of  the  rallro;ids  are  presently 
recorded  with  that  Commission  and  security 
agreements  of  the  airlines  are  recorded  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Transport:ition. 

Testimony  was  received  that  because  tow- 
bo.its  and  barges  move  in  conunerce  between 
many  States,  it  is  extremely  tuflicult.  if  not 
impossible.  :or  ,i  creditor  ;o  i.roteci  Ms 
security  interests  unless  he  records  in  vir- 
tually every  county  in  which  the  debtor 
water  cirrier  company  operates.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  designate-  tiie  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  m  WaslUng- 
ton,  D.C.,  as  the  single  recording  nffice  laid 
a  creditor  desiring;  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  piece  of  equipment  was  subject 
to  :-uch  a  lien  could  simply  rx.imme  the 
Conunission  records. 

'.rhe  i^roposed  amendment  to  secilon  110 
'.•1  'iie  Bankruptcy  Act.  11  U.S.C.  51(5.  would 
add  :.  new  subseciion  (Gi  applicable  to  regu- 
liied  water  carriers,  with  languaite  substan- 
tially liie  s.sme  a^  that  contained  in  sub- 
lection  (5i  which  was  added  in  11*57  to  cov- 
er the  all  lines. 

The  committee  was  idvised  that  at  the 
present  time,  under  virtually  all  financing 
arrangements  available  lo  the  water  carrier 
industry,  the  trustee  in  a  rcorganizition  un- 
der chapter  10  of  the  Epnkruptcy  .\ci  may 
e'.ect  to  kc'-P  any  and  .11  equipment  oi  the 
bankrupt  to  the  exclusion  of  .security  cred- 
itors, if,  in  the  tru.'ice'is  c  pinion,  the  equip- 
ment is  beneficial  to  the  continued  oper.i- 
tion  of  the  bankrupt.  The  result  is  that 
even  though  a  creditor  continues  to  retain 
title  to  equipment  as  security  for  the  debt, 
he  would  be  unable  to  repossess  in  the  event 
of  default  if  the  trustee  finds  the  equipment 
is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  bank- 
rupt's business.  The  committee  was  informed 
that    the   only   procedure   now   available   for 


obtaining  i)ossession  of  such  water  carrier 
equipment  would  be  a  petition  for  reclama- 
tion which  nuist  be  filed  with  tlie  Federal 
district  court,  and  the  court's  action  upon 
this  i>etition  is  entirely  discretionary.  Thus. 
even  though  the  creditor  may  hold  undis- 
puted title,  he  would  be  unable  to  obtain  tlie 
property  lor  s.itlslantlon  of  the  lieliiulted 
debt.  Because  a  trustee  normally  would  not 
make  ixivments  upon  tlie  debt  a,s  required 
by  the  i)romlssory  note  fir  other  debt  Instru- 
iiient,  ihe  testimony  Indicated  lliat  a  ci-edi- 
lor  would  lind  himself,  a.s  a  jiractlcal  mat- 
ter, m  suniewhat  t!ie  s.ime  position  as  an  un- 
secured creditor. 

I'he  committee  was  advised  that  these  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  b.mkruptcy  jiosslbiii- 
tics  .irc  considered  Ijy  financial  insiitutlons 
in  cvaUiatlnf'  .ippllcatlons  lor  loans  \i[>on 
•nariue  e-quipment  and  in  determining  what 
[lortion  ol  tlic  cost  ol  such  equipment  will 
>)e  linanccd,  and  at  wlial  interest  r.iU?s.  Tes- 
timony was  iiresented  that  investors  would 
look  more  favorablv  upon  the  securit^'  ollered 
hv  equipment  trust  certificate  financing  than 
upon  traditional  security  arrangements  ^nui 
tliat.  as  a  result,  nnancine  would  be  av.ul- 
;;bie    ,it    more    f.ivorable    interest    r.ites. 


IIE.^RINGS 

Public  hearings  were  held  before  the  Stir- 
f.i'.-e  Transportation  Subcommittee  on  S.  91:} 
on   Auttu^i  9.   11167- 

'I'iiC  Chairman  of  the  InterKl;ite  Com- 
merce Commission  testified  tiiat  the  Com- 
mis'^ion  would  support  the  eniiciment  of  .S. 
913  because  it  would  benefit  both  I.irge  and 
.'mall  water  t.irriers  by  reducing  the  c-ist  of 
nnancing  and  purchasing  new  rtoating  equip- 
ment. He  furt'ier  testified  that  the  Commis- 
.sjim  i-=.  now  processing  similar  (  videnccs  of 
indebtedness  for  the  railroads,  and  tliat  tliere 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
same  functions  lor  the  water  (  .irricrs.  Wltli 
some  minor  modifications,  lie  advi.sed  that 
tlic  Commission's  existing  regulations  appli- 
cable to  railroad  recordings  could  be  made 
applicable  to  the  water  carriers  c overetl  under 
this  propo.sed  legislation. 

The  Commission  presently  imposes  lees  for 
the  liling  of  railroad  recordings,  in  the 
amount  of  $50  for  an  initial  niortg.ige.  and 
$10  for  any  amendment  thereof. 

I'estimony  was  also  presented  in  support 
Oi  this  proposed  legislation  by  witnesses  ap- 
jjcaring  on  behali  <-f  the  Common  Carrier 
Conference  of  Domestic  Water  Carriers,  and 
by  a  witness  for  a  securities  nrm.  The  Trans- 
poriiilion  Association  ol  America  advised  that: 
iis  board  of  directors  has  approved  a  policy 
ill  direct  support  ol  S.  913. 

No  testimony  in  cppo.siticn  to  Jr!.  '.'V.i  '.'.aa 
lir-eseiited. 

RECESS 

Ml'.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pie.^i- 
dcnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  undcrstandm't 
that  the  rece.ss  no*-  extend  beyond  1  pm. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'.^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  1: 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  'at  12  o'clock  and  41  min- 
utes p.m. I  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  l'2:.o9  p.m  , 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presidinft 
OfTicer  'Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the 
chair  > . 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerl: 
will  call  the  roll. 
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T\\e  assistant  leRtslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tl^ie  roll 

Mr  UVKD  uf  West  ViTKinla  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  liie 
urder  for  the  quorum  call  be  reaclnded 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'TCER.  WUhuUt 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered  i 


I'RFSIDFNT     JOHNSONS     DECISION 
NOT  TO  RUN  FOR   REELECTION 

Mr  LONG  of  Lfjulstana  Mr  President, 
like  most  other  .\merlcar.s,  I  believe  that 
President  Johnson  has  demonstrated  his 
great  love  of  country-  in  his  decision  not 
to  seek  or  accept  reelection  for  another 
term  as  President 

In  his  action  the  President  showed  to 
all  m  this  preat  country  that  lie  is  a  man 
who  IS  willing  to  subordinate  f>r  discard 
all  personal  ambition  for  the  sake  of 
l)eace  and  brotherhood. 

He  has  the  prayers  and  best  wishes  of 
his  fellow  countrymen,  particularly  as  he 
iioes  about  the  difficult  t.^sk  of  makinu' 
the  peace  m  Southeast  .Vsia 

In  the  April  14.  1968.  edition  uf  the 
Shreveport  La  Times,  the  distin- 
sjuished  journalist.  Ravmond  Moley.  a 
man  who  has  .seen  firsthand  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Presidency,  speaks  for  the 
country  '.\  hen  he  recommends  that  we 
"sospend  cyiiLiism  and  i^rant  this  man 
an  honored  departure  from  public  life  " 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr  Moleys  recent  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  bemti  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo. 
its  foiltiw.s: 

jProm   -io  Shreveport  Tlme«.  Apr    14.   1968| 
Nation  Ow«s  It     Hsouo  L    B    J    Ha*  Earvid 

AN    HoNOHKD    KxrT 

I  By  R.»jrnwnd  Moieyi 

In    all    the     lew.t   ,'»nd    L-omment    that    haa 

ffoUaweU    !he    Presidents    announcement    I'f 

his  plan   ui  retire    very   little  attention   ha» 

been    given     to     the    purely     pwrson.-il     »nd 

human  motKes  for  his  decuion  PerhAps  that 

',  ick  18  due  to  the  cyntctsm  That  tnarlt«  our 

!)[>rnlsnl   "f    the   motives   uf   .ill    politicians. 

.\nd  becaii.ne  M  that  prevailing  cynicl»m.  our 

demands  upon  thi.>»e  whi  iisptre  to  or  hold 

pubUc   office   b.irdfr  en   cruelty    We   comp«l 

them  not  >■  nly  to  be  heard  in  public  meetinits 

,Uf waves  but  lo  be  »een    touched. 

vinmcrcifully   .»riU  Hauled  ubout 

uic ry   iUe  a  d*»«l  whale  in  a  ttat  C^r 

TMK  Miic«  r*a> 
Onre  ir.  urtlcc.  they  lire  p«r»#cute<l  by  peo- 
ple demanding  Job*  and  ben»ftt«  tar  betond 
the  iviiiiible  meati*  Thev  ore  nbu»ed  and 
threatened  by  greedy  suppllcauu  .'"r  favom 
Everyone  Is  seeking  ^omi-T.'ang  that  bciooics 
t>  iome<j(ie  oUc  'Av  ''xpect  .lur  public 
»erv.;nts  to  (eed  ifMnultuude  with  a  totait 
btiftkrt  Of  loavea  and  Aahe* 

■     :  i«  the  I ....    .-n  ot  public  Jife. 

.i-»e  are  ■  '-   <lr  >ve  lmucs 

Jiow..'  "■•■  "^"1  ...  ,  •, :  .  i's  more  »erlou« 
and   .1  '-'  tnan   have  ever   been  ie«n 

Bit>cp  "Var    And  since  power  centera 

in  the  PTMident  he  would  have  to  bear  the 
more  cruWilng  burden  la  a  campaign  tot 
rtfiii'tnmation  and  re-elecllon. 

Hii  ..ppA'.iruue  -.vi.-ild  b«  greeted  thJa  jear 

not  by  the  norf  mg  pojtisan  thrung*. 

tut  by  angry  -.-ationa    .\nd   i>cy».ind 

I'lA'.  ordeal  in  the  m^tiih*  to  come  he  would. 

i;  elected,   fice   Jour  yeirs   with    i   Coni{res» 

i   by  a  divided  p*rtjr  and  poaalbiy 

:ic.in  oppoeition 

.i.iii      r.e   price   ot   the   glory   ol   another 

twm  wuuiil  be  oxcewave.  axid  such  glory  a* 


mltrht  come  from  vlnrllcAtloo  at  t.'ie  f>oIl« 
would  t>e  dtnilnlatied  by  ulUmat*  frviatranon 
and  perhaps  rallure  at  the  end  .such  an 
•  >rd9aJ  might  weU  be  Iat  beyond  Mr  John- 
*-ins  phyalcaJ  .apBblUty  Ht*  will  (je  60  in 
Augxiat;  He  hiia  spent  37  uf  those  years  in 
Uie  turmiill  uf  ixiUtir^  He  tum  enjoyed  lugh 
poUtlc&l  omce  i»cl  lionors  wpM  b«'yf>nd  a.ny 
of  his  cimu-nipornr.es  He  ;-•  .ili>o  i-a  emo- 
tli>nt»J  and  proud  man 

None  of  the  quleUng  JLHd  phlloeophlcjil 
fortitude  of  a  Dwl^ht  Els<'nhower.  a  Calvin 
Collldge  OT  .\  Herhert  Hix>\fr  could  protect 
such  a  nature  .us  I.vndon  Johnsun's  against 
the  vlclMltudes  of  a  lengthened  public  life. 
When  he  Is  att-icked.  he  must  counterattack 
His  lmpul.se  Is  to  regard  criticism  as  personal 
.And  in  his  reslstanre  to  oppoaltlon  and  criti- 
cism and  .tbuse  he  would  try  U>  sjiend  far 
more  of  the  vlUvllty  than  U  accorded  to  the 
normal  individual  His  health  and  his  life 
Itself  might  well  be  what  he  would  pay  for 
another  lemi 

All  this  must  have  been  urged  upon  him 
by  Ills  f  imily  and  his  true  i>ersomil   Irlend.s 

FAMILY     REASONS 

They  must  have  j>olnted  out  to  him.  and 
he  must  liave  realized,  that  those  clrcum- 
btances  sJiould  dictate  retirement  Pot  he  was 
approaching  the  fork  in  the  road  of  his 
career  The  choice  of  going  on  to  win  re-elec- 
tion was  cluttered  with  hazards  t.>  his  physi- 
cal .roostitutton  and  his  pride  The  other 
option  which  he  finally  took  was  a  length- 
ened life  with  his  family,  his  friends  and 
his  itsturance  of  an  honored  place  in  history 

But  hl3  pride  remained  And  fortunately 
lor  him  there  appeared,  before  his  final  de- 
ciAlon  was  niade  i  glimmer  of  hope  for 
peace -In  [>.irt  because  of  .signs  from  Hanoi 
and  in  part  because  of  the  assurance  that 
a  turn  in  the  mlliury  situation  might  be  at 
liand.  These  oITered  salvation  f'T  his  pride. 
But  to  pursue  them,  he  must  he  free  of  the 
ordeal  of  seeking  another  term 

President  Johnson's  personaJ  reward  Is  al- 
ready appearing  For  nothing  he  haa  done 
In  the  past  two  years  has  no  revived  his 
ftdlng  popularity  This  was  visible  iind  audi- 
ble when  he  attended  the  installation  of  the 
new  archbishop  ::i  New  York  When  he  en- 
tered the  cathedral  and  when  he  aro«c  to 
leave  he  wis  appUtided  — .i  most  unusual 
d^monstrxtlon  m  that  holv  pUoe  Indeed. 
r.  has  been  uiMi  that  such  i.pplause  had  only 
happened  there  before  when  Pope  Paul  vis- 
ited New  York  in  I9fl5 

It  will  tie  Aclt  to  svupend  cynicism  and 
grunt  this  man  an  hopored  departure  from 
public  life 


THE   OWNERSHIP   OF    WILDLIFE-  A 
JURISDIC^nON  CONTROVERSY 

WHICH  NEEDS  TO  BE  CLEARED  ITP 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President.  I  am  a 
cospon-sor  ol  8  'JOSl  and  S  :i212.  both  of 
which  Nvouia  clarify  questions  of  Juris- 
diction over  resident  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  This  question  Is  rapidly  corn- 
in*  to  a  head  and  U  la  my  opinion  that 
Congress  should  act  as  .voon  as  (xwsible 
to  resolve  It  Walter  Shannon,  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  president  of  the  International 
.\s.socxatlon  of  Game.  Fish  L  Con;;erva- 
llon  Commissioners  released  a  state- 
ment at  the  33d  North  .\merican  Wild- 
life and  Natural  Resources  Conference 
held  in  Houston.  Tex.,  on  March  13.  1968 
The  puriKise  of  the  statement  was  to 
clarity  the  orRani/.allons  position  on  the 
bills  which  I  mentioned,  which  would 
confirm  the  primary  authority  of  the 
State  wildlife  agent. 

I    .i.sk    unnnimous    con.sfiu    that    the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I"he  Internatl  >iiaJl  Association  of  Gitme. 
Fish  and  Conserv.illon  Commissioners  h.us 
for  some  t;ine  been  greatly  concerned  over 
Uie  conunulng  trend  Uiward  Feder:U  Intru- 
sion into  the  hl.st.Tlc  and  traditional  ureas 
of  responsibility  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
slau-s  in  the  manft>reinent  if  fish  and  resi- 
dent wildlife  Th:s  gradual  usurpation  of 
authority  h.is  been  greatly  .toc^lerated  by 
the  opinion  of  the  SollclUir  of  the  Uep.irt- 
ment  of  the  Interl.ir,  dated  December  1. 
1&64.  which  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  authority  superior  to 
that  of  the  states  In  man.iglng  and  regulat- 
ing all  tish  and  wildlife  on  Federal  lands. 

If  the  Federal  Governments  claim  of  au- 
thority over  ftsh  and  resident  wildlife  pre- 
vails, then  private  landowners  could  con- 
ceivably claim  a  .-.imllar  right,  and  the  time 
honored  principle  (if  suite  owner.shlp.  rctru- 
latlon  and  management  of  fish  and  resident 
wildlife  would  be  de.stroyed  It  is  the  firm  and 
unequivocal  conviction  of  this  .\s*Klatlon 
that  the  ownership  of  land  does  not  Include 
the  ownership  of  fish  and  wildlife  as  claimed 
by  the  Solicitor's  opinion  such  a  d  x-trlne 
would  have  an  extremely  adverse  and  chaotic 
effect  on  the  management  of  tl.sh  and  wild- 
life resources  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Since  the  Solicitor's  opinion  w:us  Issued  all 
efforts  to  resolve  this  controversy  through 
negotiation  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior have,  thus  :.tr.  been  unsuct-e.'isful. 
Therefore  legislation  has  been  introducetl  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  t.)  reaffirm 
the  traditional  rlchts  of  the  stiites  to  the 
ownership,  man.'vgement  and  regulation  of 
flih  and  resident  wildlife 

In  attempting  to  resolve  this  dispute.  It 
should  be  emphasized  and  made  abundantly 
clear  that  the  International  Ass*x-lation  d'X-s 
not  desire  t.)  change  the  present  status  of 
cerUiin  laws  and  concepts  which  have  U)  do 
with  the  following: 

1  Any  international  treaty  Involving  the 
regulation  of   migratory   birds. 

2  The  Rare  and  Endangered  Species  Act. 

3  The  Bald  Eagle  Act 

4  Rights  of  Indians  and  natives  of  Alaska 
to  hunt  and  fish  as  established  by  treaties  or 
Acts  of  the  Congress. 

5  The  management  nf  lands  or  control 
over  wildlife  species  which  have  been  ceded 
by  any  slate  to  the  United  SUites. 

6  The  Federal  responsibility  for  conserv- 
ing and  developing  hsh  and  wildlife  habitat 
on  Federal  lands 

The  International  Association  fully  sub- 
scribes to  the  traditional  right  of  a  l:ind- 
owncr  to  manage  his  l.inds.  We  agree  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  same  rights 
thu  any  ether  landowner  luus  under  the  laws 
of  the  respective  slates. 

In  summary,  the  Inlernauonal  Association 
believes  that  It  Is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress take  prompt  action  to  resolve  this 
Jurisdictional  controversy  by  reaffirming  the 
states'  rights  tv  manage,  regulate  and  con- 
trol !sh  and  resident  wildlife,  on  all  lands, 
including  those  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  certain  exceptions.  Such  a 
derl.iratlon  of  national  policy  by  the  Con- 
gress will  enable  slate  and  Federal  conserva- 
lionlsU  to  once  again  unite  and  present  the 
common  front  so  Mtally  needed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Nations  fish  and  wildlife 
resources 

Mr  H.^NSEN.  In  addition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  announced  that  it  will  intervene  in 
support  of  the  position  t^tken  by  the  New 
Mexico  State  Game  Coinmi.ssion  in  a 
legal  action  against  the  Secretai-y  of 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  National 
Park  Service  officials 
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I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  news 
release  from  the  Conservation  News  of 
AjMil  1.  1968.  entitled  "Federation  To 
Intervene  in  Court  Test  of  Wildlife  Own- 
ership. "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

KttJERATioN  To  Intervene  in  Court  Test  op 
Wildlife  Ownership 

Convinced  that  a  recent  court  action  in 
New  Mexico  Is  the  most  serious  threat  ever 
made  to  test  the  traditional  American  con- 
cept of  wildlife  ownership,  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  has  announced  It  will  Inter- 
vene in  supijort  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
New  Mexico  State  Game  Commission.  As  a 
'  irleiid  of  the  court."  the  Federation  will 
.seek  to  uphold  the  concept  that  resident  wild 
birds,  fish  and  animals  belong  to  the  "peo- 
ple." rather  than  to  the  landowner  on  whose 
land  they  happen  to  reside. 

The  suit  m  the  US.  District  Court  was 
Initiated  by  the  New  Mexico  state  wildlife 
agency  hvst  December  against  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  National 
Park  Service  officials.  It  resulted  after  Fed.- 
cral  employees  at  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park  had  killed  at  least  15  deer  In  direct 
violation  of  state  laws.  The  deer  were  shot, 
paunches  removed,  and  the  carcasses  "left 
to  rot"  as  part  of  a  research  project  being 
conducted  by  Park  Service  biologists. 

New  Mexico  game  officials  had  offered  their 
assistance  In  the  study.  Including  the  Issu- 
ance of  necessary  collecting  permits  and 
removal  of  the  carcasses  for  use  In  state 
f.icilltles  or  charitable  institutions.  Federal 
authorities,  however,  refused  state  assistance 
and  maintained  state  laws  did  not  apply  on 
Federal  proi>erty.  Tliey  based  their  court  de- 
fense on  a  law  (giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  authority  to  destroy  wildlife  that  Is 
detrimental  to  the  use  of  the  parks. 

Federal  District  Court  Judge  H.  'Vearle 
Payne  ruled  March  12  In  favor  of  the  slate's 
position.  In  his  decision.  Judge  Payne  said. 
"No  showing  h:\s  been  made  that  the  deer 
involved  are  detrimental  to  the  use  of  the 
p.irk"  and  "  .  .  the  defendants  should  be 
restrained  and  enjoined  from  the  further  kill- 
ing of  wildlife  within  the  boundaries  of  Carls- 
bad Caverns  National  Park  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  research  study,  unless  they 
lirst  secure  authority  for  their  acls  by  com- 
l)liance  with  state  law." 

Slate  officials  expect  the  District  Court's 
decision  will  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 
If  and  when  this  occurs,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  act- 
ing on  a  resolution  submitted  by  the  Mlch- 
Ig.m  United  Conserv.illon  Clubs,  has  author- 
ised Intervention  as  amicus  curiae  (friend  of 
the  (■■,)urti.  The  action  would  Involve  em- 
ployment of  legal  counsel  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit a  brief  in  support  of  the  Slate's  p>ositlon. 

According  to  Executive  Director  Thomas  L. 
Kimball,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
fully  agrees  with  a  statement  recently  Issued 
by  the  International  Association  of  Game, 
Pish  .iiid  Conservation  Commissioners.  In 
making  the  statement.  Association  President 
Walter  T.  Shannon  expressed  the  group's 
ci>ncern  "over  the  continuing  trend  toward 
Federal  intrusion  into  the  historic  and  tradi- 
tional areas  of  responsibility  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  .'-Uiles  in  the  management  of  fish  and 
resident  wildlife  If  the  Federal  government's 
claim  of  authority  over  fish  and  resident 
■Alldlife  prevails."  lie  siUd.  "then  private  land- 
owners could  conceivably  claim  a  similar 
right,  and  the  time  honored  principle  of  state 
i  vvnership.  regulation  and  management  of 
.Ish  and  resident  wildlife  would  be  destroyed. 
It  Is  the  firm  and  unequivocal  conviction  of 
this  Association  that  the  ownership  of  land 
dix;s  not  Include  the  ownership  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Such  a  doctrine  would  have  an  ex- 
tremely   adverse   and   chaotic   effect  on   the 


management  of  fish  and  wildlife  reBOiu-ces  In 
all  parts  of  the  Nation." 

Neither  the  International  Association  nor 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  proposes  any 
change  In  the  status  of  certain  laws  or  con- 
cepts which  have  to  do  with:  any  Interna- 
tional treaty  involving  the  regulation  of 
migratory  birds:  the  Rare  and  Endangered 
Species  Act:  the  Bald  Eagle  Act:  rights  of  In- 
dians and  natives  of  Alaska  to  hunt  and  fish 
as  established  by  treaties  or  Acts  of  tlie  Con- 
gress; the  management  ol  lands  or  control 
over  wildlife  species  which  have  been  ceded 
by  any  state  to  the  United  States;  and  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  conserving  and  de- 
veloping fish  and  wildlife  habitat  on  Federal 
lands. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  consistently  out- 
standing in  reporting  the  current  con- 
dition of  the  American  economy.  Its 
coverage  of  our  chronic  balance-of- 
payments  problem  has  been  particularly 
excellent.  The  edition  of  Monday,  April 
22,  1968,  contains  a  very  good  analysis 
of  pressures  on  the  U.S.  dollar.  The  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Vietnam  and  the  Dollar," 
and  written  by  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr., 
explored  some  of  the  myth.s  and  realities 
concerning  our  deficit  problem.  Because 
of  its  relevance  to  the  current  taxation 
and  financing  problems  facing  the  Con- 
gress. I  commend  the  article  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  22,  1968] 
Vietnam  and  the  Dollar:  A  Truce  Would 
Not  End  U.S.  Currency's  Woes,  Many 
Economists  Say — The  Pressure  Would 
Ease,  but  Other  Spending  Likely  To  Pro- 
duce New  Strains — Is  the  United  States 
Doomed  to  Deficits? 

(By  Alfred  L  Malabre.  Jr.) 
Peace  in  Vietnam  would  ease  pressure  on 
the  embattled  dollar—but  by  no  means  end 
it. 

That's  the  view  of  a  wide  variety  of  econo- 
mists in  and  out  of  Government.  The  dollar 
will  be  in  trouble,  these  analysts  claim,  so 
long  as  Uncle  Sam  keeps  nmmng  up  huge 
balance-of -payments  deficits. 

The  'Vietnam  war,  to  be  sure,  has  aggra- 
vated these  deficits.  More  than  $1  billion  of 
last  year's  $3.6  billion  deficit  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  war  effort.  And  the  war  also 
has  Indirectly  aggravated  tlie  payments  situ- 
ation by  adding  inflationary  pressure  to  an 
already  booming  economy — for  example,  by 
worsening  the  shortage  of  skilled  manpower 
in  many  defense-related  industries. 

But  an  end  to  the  war  would  bring,  at 
best,  only  a  moderate  improvement  in  the 
country's  balance  of  payments,  many  econo- 
mists are  convinced.  Says  Gottfried  Hataerler. 
professor  of  International  trade  at  Harvard: 
"Even  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  ends,  I  don't 
believe  we'll  see  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  balance-of-payments  situation.  " 
political  considerations 
Such  estimates  reflect  many  considera- 
tions.some  clearly  economic  and  some  largely 
political.  On  the  political  side,  many  analysts 
are  convinced  that  any  reduction  in  Viet- 
nam war  spending  ( which  now  approximates 
$27  billion  yearly!  would  rapidly  be  offset 
by  new  domestic  expenditures  aimed  at  eas- 
ing racial  tensions  in  the  nation's  cities. 
Most  analysts  say  that  even  dollars  spent 
exclusively  in  the  U.S.  tend  to  hurt  the 
balance  of  payments  to  the  extent  that  such 


outlays  exert  Inflationary  strain  on  the  do- 
mestic economy. 

"One  reason  that  I'm  not  very  hopeful 
about  prospects  for  the  balance  of  payments, 
and  for  the  dollar."  says  Harvard's  Mr  Hab- 
erler.  "is  that  even  if  peace  comes,  total 
spending  would  be  unlikely  to  decline,  and 
it  very  well  might  increase  instead." 

Another  political  factor  that  should  tend 
to  keep  spending  high  even  If  peat-e  comes  in 
V'letmuTi.  says  many  economists,  l.s  the  likeli- 
hood that  tlie  U  S,  may  be  forced  m  any 
event  to  increase  .--harply  its  outlays  lor 
strategic  weaponry.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
Senate  .subcommittee  on  preparedness 
launched  an  e.xtensive  investigation  into  the 
country's  nuclear  strength. 

In  1962.  btrateglc-weapons  spending  stood 
at  more  than  ill  billion,  but  the  total  h:is 
recently  dipped  as  low  as  atxnit  .*7  billion 
annually.  Many  authorities  fear  that  this 
viUil  urea  of  defense  has  been  dangerously 
neglected — partly  because  of  Vietnam 
needs — and  now  urge  a  big  increase  in 
spending.  The  Administration's  decision  last 
year  to  proceed  with  a  limited  imtimissile 
system  may  represent  only  a  first  step,  .-lome 
sources  say. 

dollar  doubts 

On  the  economic  side,  many  analysts  say 
bluntly  that  the  dollar  h.^s  long  been  over- 
v:Uued  in  terms  of  other  currencies,  and  that 
llus  complicates  efforts  t.o  reduce  the  coun- 
try's b.ilance-of-payments  deficit,  war  or  no 
war.  According  to  tins  view,  an  overv.-ilued 
currency  r.iises  imports,  cuts  exports  and 
ciu.ses  c.ipital  to  move  elsewhere. 

.Sooner  or  later,  these  economists  maintain. 
the  problem  of  an  overvalued  dollar  will  have 
to  bo  dealt  with,  jiresumably  by  a  move  t  j 
reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar  m  terms  of 
other  currencies.  (Opinion  is  divided  over 
whether  other  countries  would  then  readjust 
tlieir  own  currencies  so  tliat  the  old  relation- 
ships to  the  dollar  would  be  retained  II  other 
countries  were  the  readjust,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  U  S.  move — to  improve  the  b.-il- 
ance  of  payments — would  be  thwarted  i 

Studies  undertaken  before  the  heavy  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  indicate  that  the  dollar  mav 
have  long  been  overvalued  in  terms  of  what 
It  can  buy.  At  the  official  exchange  rate,  for 
example,  a  dollar  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
4  West  German  marks  or  3,62  Dutch  guilders. 
However,  various  studies  siiow  that  in  reality 
a  dollar  usually  can  buy  far  less  than,  t.tv. 
4  marks  or  3  62  guilders  can  buy:  jirecisely 
how  much  less,  of  course,  depends  on  tlie 
types  of  goods  and  services  tmder  considera- 
tion. 

A  long-tfrm  view 

Some  economists  who  contend  that  the 
dollar  has  long  been  overvalued,  and  would 
continue  to  be  even  If  peace  were  to  come 
III  Vietnam,  often  note  that  the  US,  balance 
of  payments  was  in  heavy  deficit  for  many 
years  before  the  Vietnam  war  heated  up 
From  1950  to  1956.  the  deficit  averaged  more 
than  $1  billion  yearly;  m  1958.  the  deficit 
soared  to  nearly  5.3.4  billion,  and  iii  e.tcli 
C)f  the  next  two  years,  the  deficit  approxi- 
mated S3.9  billion,  well  above  last  year's 
much-publicized  total. 

Moreover,  it  is  frequently  observed  tiiat 
tins  record  uf  deficits  has  occurred  even 
though  there  has  been  less  price  inflation 
in  the  U.S.  over  the  years  than  in  any  otiicr 
major  country.  In  a  recent  10-year  period, 
consvimer  prices  in  liie  US,  rose  17':  .  while 
the  corresponding  increase  w.as  30';  In  the 
United  Kingdom.  39' ;  in  France.  24';  In  West 
Germany.  39':  in  Italy  rind  57'':  in  J:ipan. 
Even  in  the  past  year,  when  US,  inflation 
clearly  intensified.  U.S.  prices  rose  no  more 
r.ipidly  than  in  most  other  major  countries. 

"The  fact  that  the  dollar  is  in  trouble  de- 
spite this  country's  relatively  good  price 
record  certainly  suggests  that  the  dollar's 
official  value  may  have  been  out  of  line  for 
a  very  long  time,"  comments  an  economist 
for  a  large  New  York  City  bank.  TTie  multi- 
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bllllon-dollar  tT3  fr.rrpl«rtJ-alcl  prf>«rr«m  the 
imalyst  artda.  tiaa  ifrt.ilnlv  not  helped  the 
situation"  Such  spendlne  he  wutt  •.•n.lt 
t'l  iisiKTavate  the  cnunlrf's  payments  pa«l- 
tlon  reeardlesa  of  how  stable  prices  m»v  be 
Some  analvsto  wha  douht  that  o  Vietnam 
peace  would  ^-reatly  help  fhe  dullar  also  cite 
the  a^illArs  role  In  the  tnternnllnrial  mone- 
tary system  These  analystn  i-onlend  that 
berimse  the  ilollar  Is  used  as  nn  international 
monetary  reserve,  the  V  S  lirsely  escapes  th« 
btilance-of-payments  discipline'  under 
which  ctMintrles  generally  must  cnduct 
their  ecfnomlc  ntTalrs 

Whether  It  totally  eacapes  however, 
seems  somewhat  doubtful  in  .lew  of  the 
recen',  t.'"l<l  crl.^ls  International  lalth  m  the 
doll.ir  weakened  sumclcntly  so  that  speciila- 
l.irs  were  wllllni?  to  bet  large  ►urns  or  money 
that  the  dollar  would  be  devalued  fert.ilnly 
one  powerful  ingredient  leedini?  lorelgn 
doubtd  about  the  dollar  1«  the  persistent 
balance-of-payments  deflclt  of  the  U  8 

In  part  because  if  the  mouiillnn  |)re-tsure 
fr  >m  ibroid.  President  Johnson  has  been 
seelclnK— so  far  without  success — to  raise 
tiixes  and  discourage  foreign  travel.  He  aUo 
h.is  phiced  tighter  controlj.  on  the  outflow  of 
corporate-  ruiids.  and  the  Fedeml  Reserve 
Board  ha*-a>o\ed  to  restrict  the  availability 
of  money  and  credit. 

But  analysts  who  contend  that  the  US. 
escapes  the  full  pressure  ...f  the  payments 
discipline  genernily  dtitnlss  the  sort  of 
measures  being  pursued  '^y  Mr  Johnson 
Jacques  Rueff,  the  fan... us  French  econo- 
mist, la  i>erhaps  the  foremo.5l  .'xponent  of 
the  view  that  .  uch  measures  are  dotimed  to 
be  meflecUve  ■The  United  States  balancc-of- 
j^vmentfl  deflclt  will  certainly  continue  as 
long  as  the  international  monetary  -'ystem 
which  generated  11  tuniives.  Mr  Hueff  has 
written. 

Such  arguments  reflect  the  Idea  that  dol- 
lars draining  nbrotid.  as  the  US  payments 
deficit  goes  on  dui.  t  exert  a  proper  restrain- 
ing influence  on  US  econonojc  activity  Mr. 
RuelT  has  argued  that  this  is  because  many 
of  these  dollars— as  foreign  monetary  re- 
ser\es — lome  straight  back  to  the  New  York 
money  market  either  as  bank  deposlta  or 
purchases  of  Treasurv  blUs  '■  In  other  words. 
the  dollars  tend  to  stay  in  the  U  S  .  .ind  this 
continuing  pr?sence  tends  to  make  the  U  S. 
economy  more  ebullient  than  Mr  RuelT  and 
others  believe  it  .-hould  be  If  the  payment* 
deficit  l3  ever  tj  be  elinunaied. 

But  If  the  international  monetary  system. 
In  etfect.  is  rigged  to  allow  the  U  S  to  run 
up  perennial  payments  denclts  with  relative 
impuuitv.  why  should  the  US  even  bother 
to  stop  Its  deficits  or  worry  about  their  tUtt- 
maie  effect  on  the  \alue  "f  the  dollar? 

The  answer,  -.ay  mauy  economists,  is  sim- 
ply that  in  the  long  run,  It  dollars  tonunui 
to  fMjur  abroad  >ear  ii'.er  year  nfter  year,  the 
value  ct  a  dollar  is  bound  to  deteriorate  Just 
through  the  fundamental  working  of  supply 
and  demand  In  the  process,  of  course,  the 
U  S  also  would  run  .ml  ;!f  gold  to  sell  to 
foreign  governmeuti.  US  willingness.  wlthlt\ 
UmJtations.  t.:i  sell  gold  to  foreign  Govern- 
ments .It  $35  per  ounce  forms  a  cornerstone 
OK  the  present  inoiiet  irv  •-•.  st-Mii 


LOW  COST  HOUSING 

Mr  ORIFI'TN  Mr  President,  on  Jan- 
uar>-  19.  1968.  Michit-an  Republicans 
were  liosLs  at  a  .seminar  in  Detroit  to 
discuss  metropolitan  area  problems 

One  of  the  .speakers  at  this  seminar 
was  John  McClaut;hry.  who  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  Har\ard  Institute  of 
Politics,  and  who  formerly  .served  as  a 
mtmber  of  the  staff  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Percy  1 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
McClaushr>-  s  remarks  be  printed  :n  the 
Record. 


There  beine  no  oblectlon.  the  8i>eech 
was  ordered  to  b<'  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Low  Cost  Housino 
(By  John  McClaughryi 
It  Is  a  very  exciting  thing  that  a  political 
party  as  opposed  l<i  nn  •rdln.iry  nonpar- 
tisan civic  group  or  community  nrganlza- 
tl^m— should  »p<insor  this  metropolitan 
seminar-  not  Just  to  devise  ways  of  winning 
the  •.  ites  of  city  people  but  to  gain  a  better 
underttandlnR  of  central  city  life  and  what 
can  be  done  to  m.-ike  It  more  rewarding 

ThU  U.  us  you  have  heard,  an  historic  first. 
It  Is  a  great  credit  to  those  wh.i  have  spon- 
sored It.  and  to  those  who  liave  given  their 
time    to   Come   clown    and    participate 

For  one  who  ts  a  perennial  speech  writer 
for  political  candidates  nnd  offlcc  holders.  It 
Ls  always  a  little  dimcult  to  get  up  and  give 
a  speech  oneself  Around  the  United  States 
senate  there  Is  a  sU>ry  ubout  an  earnest 
j.>ung  man  who  came  to  work  for  a  rather 
pompous.  l.)iig-vkliided  Senator  .obviously  a 
member  of  the  Other  Party"!  For  years  he 
worked  eagerly  ind  conscientiously  to  pre- 
pare sparkling  speeches  f.ir  this  gentleman 
He  did  so  well  that,  after  a  while,  the  Senator 
scarcely  read  them  before  delivery 

Finally  one  night  the  \oung  staff  member, 
not  so  young  anymore,  -ind  who  had  never 
gotten  a  raise  or  any  recognition  t  jr  his 
labors  was  working  on  a  major  speech  for 
the  Senator  to  give  the  next  dav  The  title 
of  the  speech  was  'Ending  the  War  in  Viet 
Nam  "  T»\e  more  he  tried  to  write,  the  more 
the  man  began  to  dwell  on  the  injustice  of 
It  all— no  raise,  no  recognition.  Just  thank- 
less drudgery 

Finally  he  decided  he  had  had  enough  - 
that  he  would  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole 
business  At  that  point  he  was  at  the  bottom 
.>f  page  9  of  the  <lraft.  nnd  he  wrote  "And 
now  my  friends  Inj  going  to  give  you  my 
slx-FKJlnt  program  for  getting  us  out  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  with  honor  and  dignity  and 
the  respect  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  '" 
Then,  at  the  top  of  the  next  page,  he  WTote 
In  longhand.  'Now  youTe  on  your  own,  you 
sob" 

So  when  I  get  up  to  speak.  I  tend  to  keep 
looking  ahead  to  the  next  page  to  see  If  some- 
thing ilke  that  Isn  t  written  on  It 

Not  only  Is  this  seminar  an  historic  first: 
I  think  1967  can  truly  be  called.  In  many 
respects.  The  Year  the  Republican  Parly 
Discovered  the  Problems  of  the  Cities 

.M  one  time,  during  the  leadership  rif  the 
late  SenaUir  Taft.  Republicans  In  Congress 
did  show  a  strimg  awareness  of  urban  prob- 
lems. But  in  the  years  following  SenaUT 
Taffs  death.  Ccngressl<inal  Republicans 
tended  to  emphasize  fhe  pniblems  of  their 
business  ind  rural  constituencies,  and  to 
neglect  the  p<->tentlal  constituency  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  central  cities. 

During  this  perl<xl,  of  course,  a  number 
of  Import iiit  demographic  changes  took  place 
In  America  There  was  an  enormous  migration 
from  rural  areas  Into  the  central  cities  There 
develiiped  a  large  and  widening  gap  between 
the  disadvantaged  people  of  the  slums  and 
the  affluent  middle  class  of  the  mushriKimlng 
suburbs 

President  Johnsons  State  of  the  Union 
message  In  i<J«7  was  consplclotis  for  lis  utter 
l.ick  of  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  cen- 
tral cities.  In  fact,  if  you  go  back  and  lo<jk 
at  that  speech,  vou  will  find  only  three  sen- 
tences la  11  devoted  to  urban  affairs 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  urban  prob- 
lems, in  new  of  the  Civil  disturbances  that 
t^x>k  place  in  Chicago  and  Watts  and  else- 
where around  the  country  In  rj66.  in  view  of 
the  excellent  hearings  held  by  SenaUir  Rlbl- 
cofT's  subcommittee  on  the  urban  crisis,  still 
the  President  s  mes.sage  contained  only  those 
three  brief  unimaginative  sentences 

Following  that  performance.  Republican 
3enaM.T8  began  to  discuss   the   urban   prob- 


lem m  the  cloakrooms  and  In  their  policy 
committee  lunche<in8  Ttie  result  wa-s  a  four- 
p.jlnt  statenient  Issued  In  late  January  of 
last  year  by  28  of  the  36  Republican  Sen- 
ators inrludlng  your  own  Bob  GrtfJln.  who 
has  achieved  well-deserved  stature  :is  na 
urban-minded  Senator. 

The  basic  premise  of  that  statement.  I 
think,  holds  trtie  t.<iay  The  President  has 
alxllcated  leadership  in  meeting  urban 
problems,  and  the  Congress  must  step  for- 
ward and  assume  the  rcsptjnslblllly  the  Pres- 
ident seems  unwilling  to  bear  The  siate- 
ment  went  on  to  advance  four  b.aslc  princi- 
ples as  a  sound  foundation  upon  which  a 
meaningful  urban  progress  program  could  bo 
developed 

The  first  of  the  four  principles  was  the 
Importance  of  home  (wnershlp  For  years 
home  ownership  has  been  an  Important  part 
of  the  American  tradition  It  w.is  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  It  was  the  faith 
of  those  who  enactfd  the  Homestead  Act  of 
1862.  signed  Into  law  by  President  Lincoln. 
It  was  the  message  so  eloquently  delivered 
by  President  Hoover,  perhaps  the  greatest 
apostle  of  home  ownership  In  this  Nations 
history 

Yet  tixlay.  particularly  m  our  central 
cities,  the  Incidence  of  home  ownership 
among  lower  nnd  middle  Income  families  h.is 
declined  In  the  ghettos  today  the  great  bu:k 
of  the  houses  and  tenements  are  owned  by 
absentee  landlords,  not  the  people  In  the 
nelrhborhood,  .ind  by  home  ownership  I  do 
not  Just  mean  a  bungalow  In  the  f'>rest.  liui 
also  co<:)penitive  and  condominium  apart- 
ment i>wnershlp.  even  ownership  of  hous- 
ing corporations  which  rent  or  lease  to  ten- 
ants 

For  the  prospect  of  owning  a  decent  home 
'-if  ones  own  can  be  a  very  Important  moti- 
vation force  for  the  lower  Income  family 
that  h.vs  the  capacity  to  rise  economically 
to  make  that  effort.  It  can  bring  greater 
self-reliance  and  human  dignity  and  give 
people  the  roots,  the  stake  In  their  commu- 
nity  that  they  yearn  for. 

For  some  people — the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, welfare  mothers  without  a  male 
breadwinner,  and  other  cl.isses  of  people  L.f 
this  type-  there  Ls  no  choice  but  to  see  that 
their  needs  are  met.  and  as  much  human 
dignity  as  possible  s.'dvaged  But  lor  a  large 
proportion  of  the  poor— t>-plcally  the  co- 
hesive family  with  an  able-bodied  breadwin- 
ner not  more  than  50  years  of  age — a  real 
jxjientlal  for  climbing  out  of  p<jverl>  is  there 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  help  them 
overcome  what  I  call  the  'motivation  bar- 
rier"— to  encourage  them  to  apply  them- 
selves to  shaping  their  environment  In  a 
beneficial  way. 

But  how  do  you  devise  a  way  of  encour- 
aging these  families  to  make  the  best  use 
of  what  they  have,  to  achieve  what  may  well 
be  within  their  reach?  In  a  number  of  imagi- 
.  native  programs  developed  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizatlons  around  the  country.  It  was  f^und 
that  the  opp>ortunity  to  own  a  decent  home  of 
ones  own  constitutes  an  unusually  potent 
motivating  force  for  achievement  of  all  kinds. 
Let  me  give  ^n  example. 

In  St.  Louis  there  Is  a  large  public  housing 
project  called  Prtutt-Igoe  In  terms  of  social 
pathology,  vandalism,  crime,  despair,  and 
generally  wretched  living  conditions.  Prtiitt- 
Igoe  may  well  be  the  most  notorious  public 
housing  project  In  the  country 

In  the  neighborhood  around  Pruilt-Igoe 
there  is  a  little  Catholic  church  named  St. 
Bridgets  of  Erin  — which  Is  rather  nostalgic 
since  the  last  Irishman  left  the  nelghborh'X-d 
years  a^-o.  The  priests  of  that  parish.  Father 
John  Schocklee  and  Father  Joseph  Kohler. 
became  Interested  in  helping  people  in  the 
public  housing  project  to  secure  decent 
homes  in  the  neighborhood. 

Along  with  lower  income  Negro  families  in 
the  neighborhood,  they  founded  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Bicentennial  Civic  Improve- 
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ment  Corporation.  The  corporation  bought 
up  the  old  shell  houses  In  this  run-down 
slum,  rehabilitated  them  by  using  neighbor- 
hood labor,  iuid  sold  them  to  families  from 
the  project  and  the  neighborhood  who  had, 
during  that  time,  been  preparing  themselves 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  home  own- 
ership 

The  most  Interesting  family  was  one  where 
the  mother  and  children  lived  with  various 
friends  and  relatives  around  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  father  slept  In  the  washrooms 
ol  the  public  housing  project.  The  mother 
worked  lu  the  b.isemcnt  c.ifeterla  of  a  local 
church,  from  which  she  would  scavenge  left- 
overs to  feed  the  kids.  This  family  had  no 
cosh  income  at  all — vero.  It  was  literally  hand 
to  mouth  to  survive. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  family  that,  In  Labor 
Department  terminology.  Is  in  desjjerate 
h.ird-core  poverty — no  Job,  no  cohesion,  no 
I)lace  to  live.  Just  nothing.  Yet  because  of 
the  Bicentennial  Corporation,  within  a  year 
that  family  was  living  together  In  a  rehabili- 
tated home  of  Its  own.  the  father  had  a  de- 
tvnt  Job.  and  they  had  gained  a  new  sense 
of   dignity,  self-respect,   and   purpose. 

This  Is  probably  the  extreme  case,  since 
most  of  the  famliies  Involved  at  least  had 
Income  from  welfare.  But  the  story  was  re- 
peated in  Indianapolis,  In  Rochester,  In 
Philadelphia. 

The  chance  to  become  a  home  owner  ex- 
erted a  powerful  Influence  on  the  lives  of  the 
f.imlly.  It  made  them  invest  In  themselves, 
and.  perhaps  more  important.  It  made  them 
believe  In  themselves.  Aside  from  the  tradi- 
tional Fourth  of  July  eulogies,  home  owner- 
ship has  proven  to  be  a  powerful  factor  for 
stimulating  lower  Income  families  to  breaic 
up  and  out  of  the  cycle  of  dependence  and 
poverty. 

Now  that  was  the  first  principle  set  forth 
In  the  Republican  Senators"  statement — 
home  ownership  The  second  called  for  a 
new  reliance  on  the  Involvement  and  leader- 
ship of  the  private  sector  In  meeting  urban 
problems.  No  city  in  the  country  can  be 
prouder  of  Us  private  sector  than  the  city 
of  Detroit,  where  your  New  Detroit  Commit- 
tee has  brought  together  leaders  In  business, 
l.ibor.  education,  the  professions,  and  civic 
organizations  Into  a  powerful  coalition  to 
meet  the  pnoblems  of  their  city. 

The  Urban  Coalition  movement,  spurred 
by  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  and 
Andrew  Helskell  of  Time-Life  Inc.,  is  encour- 
aging the  formation  of  such  committees 
across  the  country. 

Action  Housing  In  Pittsburgh  is  a  partic- 
ularly fine  example  of  what  can  be  done  when 
private  groups  work  together  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  cities. 

Private  sector  leadership  in  meeting  urban 
problems  t;ikes  a  number  of  different  forms. 
Let's  take  business  Involvement.  Why  do 
businesses,  which  after  all  are  organized  to 
make  a  profit  for  the  stockholders  and  own- 
ers, become  involved  in  activity  in  the  slums, 
when  profits  can  more  easily  be  made  in 
other  places? 

I  think  b.osically.  there  are  three  reasons. 
One  is.  of  course,  the  philanthropic  motiva- 
tion of  many  business  leaders.  Contrary  to 
what  Marx  said  about  the  capitalist  system, 
most  American  businessmen  today  are  de- 
veloping an  acute  social  conscience.  They 
recognize  that  merely  operating  a  business 
for  profit  in  an  Adam  Smith  sort  of  way, 
With  no  regard  for  the  community  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Is  a  very  anachronistic  way 
of  l<x)king  at  the  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  business  world. 

Thus  you  have  the  four  Cleveland  banks 
that  assembled  a  l.irge  pool  of  mortgage 
money  for  areas  where  mortgage  money  had 
rarely  k one  before.  Four  banks  in  Philadel- 
p  ila  have  done  the  same  thing.  The  recent 
,  nnouncement  by  the  life  Insurance  Industry 
t':'.at  It  will  devote  a  billion  dollars  to  mort- 
g.ures  m  slum  areas  is  another  example. 
In  all  these  instances  there  is,  I  think,  a 
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dedication  to  serving  the  public  Interest  at 
the  same  time  that  one  serves  one's  own  pri- 
vate Interests.  Today  this  kind  of  dedication 
seems  to  be  growdng  rapidly  In  our  National 
Ufe. 

The  second  tv-pe  of  motivation  for  business 
Is  the  opportunity  to  nxake  a  profit — not  ti) 
milk  profits  from  the  poor,  but  to  develop 
and  market  products  that  will  contribute 
to  better  living  for  those  who  today  are  liv- 
ing in  miserable  slum  conditions. 

In  a  moment  you  will  hear  from  Warren 
Obey  of  United  States  Oyiisum.  one  of  the 
Nation's  leaidlng  producers  of  building  ma- 
terials, which  has  invected  an  enormous 
amount  of  Its  own  money  in  devising  prod- 
ucts that  are  suitable  ffjr  efficient  rehabilita- 
tion of  slums.  In  addition.  Crv-pftun  has 
actually  undertaken  tlie  rehabilitation  of  a 
number  of  slum  buildings  in  Harlem  to 
prove  to  skeptics  what  can  be  done  a.s  well 
as  to  field  test  their  new  products. 

There  Is  no  company  In  America  that  has 
done  more  than  United  Suites  Oypsum  U) 
dramatize  how  the  building  materials  indus- 
try, and  business  In  general,  can  Invest  and 
produce  better  housing  for  people  who  don't 
have  It  today.  Other  bmlding  materials  com- 
panies, such  as  Armstrong  Cork  and  United 
States  Plywood,  are  also  moving  on  the  same 
course. 

The  third  t>-pe  of  motivation  Is  Improving 
the  neighborhood  of  a  company's  plant. 
Many  manufacturing  plants  are  located  in 
the  heart  or  on  the  fringes  of  s'um  areas. 
Their  management  may  recognize  the  local 
coiTununlty  responsibility  of  the  company  tit 
take  the  lead  in  neighborhood  Improvement. 
The  management,  for  example,  may  dis- 
cover that  It  Is  having  difficulty  hiring  good 
employees  because  they  don't  want  to  have 
to  travel  through  the  slum  on  their  way  to 
work.  Nor  do  stockholders  or  potential  Inves- 
tors enjoy  the  picture  of  a  plant  surrounded 
by  vacant  buildings,  old  auto  bodies,  and 
broken  bottles. 

Smith,  Kline  and  French  in  Philadelphia 
has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  In  working  In 
Its  neighborhood.  So  has  Warner  and  Swasey, 
the  machine  tool  company  In  Cleveland. 

Obviously,  rehabilitating  their  plant  neigh- 
borhoods will  not  create  much  of  an  addi- 
tional market  for  pharmaceutical  or  machine 
tool  products.  Yet  these  far  sighted  com- 
panies have  provided  staff,  supplies  and 
financing  to  help  rehabiUUte  housing  and 
provide  social  services  to  people  in  tlielr 
neighborhoods. 

These  are  three  different  ways  in  which 
business  has  involved  itself  in  meeting  urban 
problems.  But  aside  from  profit-seeking  busi- 
ness, there  is  in  America  a  vast  panoply  of 
nonprofit  organizations  which  Richard  Cor- 
nuelle  has  named  the  Indejjendent  Sector. 

This  Includes  the  labor  unions,  chtirches. 
universities,  civic  organizations,  professional 
groups,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  play  an 
enormously  important  role  in  the  shaping 
of  American  Ufe.  Labor  unions  have  for 
years  taken  the  lead  in  producing  coopera- 
tive housing  in  New  York  City.  FYesno  State 
College  is  working  with  prospective  lower 
Income  home  buyers  to  teach  them  how 
to  handle  their  new  resf>onsibilities.  St. 
Bridget's  church  in  St.  Louis — which  had 
fine  cooperation  from  Union  Electric,  the 
American  National  Bank,  and  Pulaski  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan — is  a  fine  example  of 
local  church  leadership. 

What  Is  needed  to  develop  a  slum  from 
the  ground  up,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
know-how.  And  here  is  the  place  that  private 
enterprise  and  the  Independent  Sector  can 
make  the  crucial  contribution.  Take  a  busi- 
nessman whose  saJary  Is  earned  by  aggres- 
sively using  his  expertise  for  the  t>eneht  of 
his  employer.  This  man  has  a  viay  of  ap- 
proaching problems  that  is  far  different  from 
that  of  the  poor  man  m  the  slums. 

So,  of  course,  are  the  problems.  But  the 
more  important  factor  is  not  the  problem 
itself,   but  the   problems   solving  procedure. 


WTiat  hapi^ens  when  the  p<x)r  man  tries 
to  solve  problems?  He  Is  kicked  around  by  the 
faceless  forces  that  control  his  life.  He  pi:)es 
down  to  a  city  agency  for  help — help  he  Is 
entitled  to  by  law. 

"Stand  in  this  line  for  an  hour,"  "Oh. 
I'm  sorry,  go  stand  in  that  line  for  an  hour  ' 

"Come    back    on    Wednesday. Fhat's    the 

wrong  form," 

Those  of  you  working  In  the  Metropolitan 
Action  Committee  are  no  doubt  very  much 
aware  o:  this  bureaucratic  Indifference,  red 
laiJC,  and  eternal  delay  Uiat  Is  ottered  to  so 
many  people  who  make  even  modest  attempts 
to  take  charge  ol  their  lives.  Should  we  bt.- 
surprised  11  the  result  ol  Uils  kind  of  treat- 
ment turns  out  to  be  airmail  garbage,  smol- 
dering frustration,  perhaps  eventually  a  Mol- 
otov  cocktail?  It  is  all  created  at  the  point 
where  the  poor  person  is  prevented  Irom 
taking  charge  of  his  own  life  and  shaping 
his  own  environment. 

But  the  businessman,  tiie  middle  class 
housewife,  tlie  college  graduate,  these  peo- 
ple h.ive  been  brought  up  in  an  euluc  which 
has  taught  them  tliat  through  their  own 
eiforts  they  can  control  their  environment, 
and  that  they  can  shape  their  lives  to  make 
jjoEsible  tlie  acliievement  of  their  goals  and 
a.si)irallons. 

This  iiiertable  quahty.  I  tliink.  is  the  great- 
est gift  that  a  middle  income,  middle  class, 
educated  person  can  share  with  a  neighbor- 
hood organization  in  the  slums.  The  atti- 
tudes that  "I  can  go  out  and  lix  this  and 
make  it  work,  I  know  how.  they  will  listen 
U)  me,  they  will  do  what  I  want  them  to" — 
all  these  are  so  alien  to  jxjor  jjeople  who 
have  been  pushed  around  all  their  lives  that 
injecting  Uiem  into  the  organization  tun 
make  all  the  cUfference  in  the  world, 

I  have  mentioned  the  first  two  principles 
In  tliat  Republican  statement — home  owner- 
ship and  private  sector  involvement.  The 
third  w.as  the  principle  of  self-help. 

e'elf-help  In  American  life  was  character- 
Utic  of  the  first  settlers,  the  pioneers,  the 
farmers,  the  first  small  businessmen.  Today, 
In  an  urban  context,  self-help  means  taking 
it  upon  oneself  to  shape  one's  environment. 
Whenever  I  see  a  welfare  program  for  the 
poor,  I  a-sk  myself,  "How  does  the  poor  man 
grow  In  taking  part  in  this  program?  Is  he 
the  object  of  charity,  or  Is  he  the  subject  of 
self-Improvement?  Once  this  cycle  has 
taken  its  turn,  and  the  a.ssistance  has  been 
given,  is  that  poor  man  now  qualified  and 
able  to  go  on  from  there  without  any  further 
assistance?" 

Selling  brooms  for  the  blind  is  a  very 
common  charity  undertaking  in  many  small 
towns  around  the  country,  with  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  civic  group  like  the  Lions  Club, 
But  once  we  have  sold  brooms  and  given 
money  to  the  blind,  the  blind  generally  are 
little  better  prepared  to  manage  their  lives 
than  they  were  before. 

Now  helping  blind  people  is  certainly  a 
legitimate  object  of  charity.  But  because  ol 
their  disability,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  can 
be  expected  of  them  in  terms  of  economic 
achievement. 

When  the  program  amounts  to  providing 
services  to  the  poor,  it  otten  becomes  what  1 
call  upholstering  the  poorhouse.  We  must 
make  life  decent  for  those  who  have  no 
chance  of  escaping  from  dependence  on 
others.  But  we  must  strive  to  help  those 
who  do  have  the  fxjtentlal  to  nse  t/j  achieve 
that  potential  by  teaching  them  u>  learn  and 
to  grow. 

A.side  from  pure  chanty  programs,  any 
project  devised  to  provide  services  by  peo- 
ple who  know  how  to  people  who  don't  Is 
really  missing  the  point.  The  point  has  got 
to  be  helping  people  to  understand  how  to 
pull  the  levers  and  push  the  buttons  to 
make  it  move  in  the  direction  they  wish. 
That,  basically,  is  the  self-help  principle. 

The  fourth  point  of  that  Republican  state- 
ment is  not  so  radically  new,  but  It  is.  none- 
theless,  worthy  of  recognition.  That  is  the 
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necessity  for  U\ckUng  hoi.islnt?  problems  and 
peiiple  problems  together 

In  this  country  the  housing  people  have 
been  home  builders  bankers,  architect* — 
people  whose  Jobs  hiive  been  the  production 
and  tlnnnclng  of  dwelling  unit*  On  the  other 
hand  are  the  educators  t^e  social  wnrlcers. 
the  Job  trainers  the  people  whose  job  It  la  Ui 
help  people  meet  people  problems  '  His- 
torically theee  two  groups  have  a  very  poor 
record  of  communication  iind  cooperation 
Their  attitudes  are  different  ,ind  when  they 
come  ti:>gether  there  Is  often  friction 

One  good  example  Is  the  relation  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
farmers  Home  AdmlnlstraUoti 

F'armers  Home  hae  been  a  home  und  farm 
mortgage  agency  ever  since  its  creation  Its 
Job  Is  to  make  mortgage  loans  on  economi- 
cally sound  properties  to  economically  re- 
sponsible individuals  where  credit  Is  other- 
wise unavailable  The  OEO  approach,  of 
course,  is  to  help  people  who  are  In  dire 
straits  economically  When  these  two  agen- 
cle«  come  uigether  on  a  housing  project  for 
the  poor,  there  Is  an  obvious  clash  of  inter- 
ests 

Another  example  In  the  same  field  Is  the 
high  nse-pnbllc  housing  buildings  that  line 
South  3*Bte  Street  in  Chicago  Here  are 
buildings  which  are  structurally  sound  Yet 
thev  were  designed  and  built  with  very  little 
real  understanding  of  the  emotional  and 
psychological  needs  of  the  low-Income 
tenants 

The  reeult,  as  at  Truitt-Igoe  In  St  Louis 
(Which  won  several  architectural  awards). 
Is  despair,  and  the  furious  attitude  of  the 
tenants  toward  what  Is  called  the  concen- 
tration camp  philosophy  In  Chicago,  the 
State  Street  project  is  called  the  'Congo  Hil- 
ton. "  and  It  Is  not  exactly  a  term  of  endear- 
ment 

Here  is  a  twenty-story  building  It  is  full 
of  kids.  There  are  no  toilets  on  the  ground 
floor  and  there  aren't  enough  elevators  and 
they  are  broken  half  the  time  I  leave  It  to 
your  imagination  what  kind  of  situation  this 
produce*.  The  planners  did  not  understand 
what  life  would  be  like  for  the  tenants.  The 
social  workers  who  understood,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  planning,  let  alone  the  peo- 
ple themselves 

These  ire  'he  four  principles  set  forth  in 
that  Republican  sutement  They  iire  as 
sound  today  as  they  were  then  They  are 
principles  upon  which  an  Imaginative,  re- 
sponsible new  attack  can  be  mounted  on  the 
problems  ut  the  cities — iin  attack  that  Is 
begging  for  Republican  leadership 

Following  that  statement.  legislation  built 
upon  It  was  Introduced  by  112  Republican 
Congressmen  and  by  Bob  Grlffln  and  every 
other  Republican  Senator  This  was  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act  It 
Is  utterly  extraordinary,  m  that  not  for  at 
least   50   years   have   all   Republicans   in   the 


Senate^ — from  conservatives  like  John  Tower 
to  liberals  like  Jacob  Javlte  come  together 
to  sponsor  a  piece  of  substantive  legislation, 
much  less  a  bill  aimed  at  enlisting  private 
enterprise  In  lmpr<ivlng  the  cities  and  open- 
ing up  new  opportunities  for  their  lower 
Income  families  to  move  ahead  to  dignity  and 
self-respect 

Among  thoee  112  Congressmen.  I  should 
•add.  were  Jerry  Ford  and  nine  other  Repub- 
lic.ms  from  Michigan  ThJs  Is  a  dramatic 
evidence  of  a  reawakened  Interest  among 
Republicans  for  UtcKllng  the  problems  of  low 
l:ic^>me  housing  and  the  central  clUes 

Now  let  me  otTer  Just  one  clOBlng  thought 
There  is.  In  my  Judgn\ent.  a  dr.unatic  oppor- 
tiinlty  for  Republicans  to  produce  a  com- 
plete reallnement  of  voting  patterns  among 
poor  people  In  our  central  cities  Let  me  tell 
you  why 

If  you  look  at  st.itements  made  by  Gold- 
water  conservatives  and  swlements  made  by 
militant  black  leaders  of  the  ghetto,  and  If 
you  strip  out  all  the  pei'ullax  rhetoric  ol  e.ich 
group  and  boll  the  nie«4sage  dowji  to  lis  es- 
sentials, you  wTll  hnd  th.it  both  groups  are 
s,iying  the  same  thing 

They  are  ple.iding  for  a  rebirth  of  Indi- 
vidual responsibility,  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Individual,  for  decentnillzed  decision  making, 
for  local  inltlauve.  for  involvement  of  the 
private  sector  In  meeting  human  needs.  f.>r 
all  t.nose  elements  which  we  a.s  Republicans 
liave  c<5nsldered  a  part  of  our  P.irty's  heritage 
and  Amertc.i's  heritage. 

What  we  must  find  U  a  way  of  translating 
t:ie  l,tngu;ige  of  these  two  groups  Into  one 
that  both  can  understand  If  this  can  be 
done,  both  stand  to  profit  immensely  The 
existence  of  this  seminar  is  certainly  a  s.ilu- 
uirv  step  m  tills  direction 

The  Republic-iin  Party's  interest  In  the 
cities  1.S  \ery  clear  In  addition  to  our  civic 
Interests  aa  citizens  In  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  cities  in  which  we  live  and  fhe  States 
of  which  the  cities  form  such  an  important 
part,  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  Ideals  ex- 
pressed by  the  poor  people  of  the  slums  are 
Identical  to  the  Ideals  the  Republican  P.irty 
has  atflrmed  In  platform  alter  platform,  dat- 
ing all  the  way  back  to  the  first  platform  of 
1»59 

And  we  must  recognize  that  our  task  is  to 
make  our  Republican  Party  a  home  for  those 
who  for  years  have  constituted  the  auto- 
matic Democratic  majorities  c>f  the  low  m- 
tvsme  neighborhoods  We  haven't  done  It  yet. 
But  our  cliance  Is  now — our  chance  to  show 
by  deed  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  people 
who  yearn  for  the  same  things  we  have  al- 
ways had,  and  who  de.serve  tlie  s.une  chance 
we  had  to  achieve  them. 

This  will  not  happen  overnight  But  wTth 
more  events  like  this  Metropolitan  Action 
Seminar,  and  more  programs  Involving  Re- 
publlc-ans  in  etforts  to  help  poor  people  help 
themselves.  It  will  happen 

And  you.  who  have  taken  Uie  time  to  come 


here  today  to  take  part  In  this  Seminar,  are 
the  onee  who  are  going  to  make  It  happen 
Thank  you 


USE  OF  FARM  OPERATIONS  LOSSES 
AS  OFFSET  TO  OTHER  INCOME 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 1,  I  introduced  S  2613.  to  amend 
the  Int^-rnal  I^venue  Code  to  prohibit 
person.s  who  are  not  bona  fide  fai-mer.s 
from  u.'^ing  losses  incurred  in  their  farm- 
ing operations  lus  an  offset  to  income 
from  other  sources 

On  several  occasions  since  its  intro- 
duction. I  have  included  in  my  remarks 
on  this  bill  references  to  statistics  com- 
pilMi  by  the  InUnial  Revenue  Service  in 
it.s  study  for  1965  entitled  'Statistics  of 
Individual  Income  Tax  Returns."  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  has  analyzed  that  study  and.  at 
my  request,  lias  prepared  a  table  which 
provides  a  further  insiiiht  into  this 
I)roblem. 

The  table  prepared  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee shows  the  total  net  farm  loss,  the 
nimiber  of  individual  income  tax  returns 
on  which  a  net  farm  loss  was  entered, 
and  the  averau'e  net  farm  loss  per  return 
m  each  of  nine  adjusted  gross  income — 
AGI — cla-sses. 

The  most  important — and  obviou.s — 
f.ict  is  the  persistent  rise  in  average  net 
farm  loss  as  adjusted  gross  income  in- 
crea.ses.  In  addition,  the  table  .shows  that 
in  .'-even  of  the  nine  adjusted  gross  in- 
come classes  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  last  2  years  in  the  number  of  re- 
turns which  claim  a  net  fann  loss.  For_ 
example,  in  1964  there  were  17.969  losff' 
returns  filed  in  the  $15,000  to  $20,000 
cla^s.  but  by  1966  the  number  of  loss 
returns  filed  in  that  same  class  ro.se  to 
31.667.  Turning  U)  the  $500,000  to  $1  mil- 
lion class,  the  figure  has  risen  from  145 
loss  returns  filed  in  1964  to  193  loss  re- 
turns filed  in  1966  while  at  the  same  time 
the  average  loss  in  that  category  rose 
from  about  $36  5  million  to  a  figure  in 
excess  of  $39  million. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  bein'4  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnt-ed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


NET  FARM  LOSS.  NUMBIR  OF  RtTURNS  AND  AVERAGE  NET  FARM  LOSS.  BY  AGI  CLASS,  TAXABLE  RETURNS.  1964,  1965.  AND  1966 


AGI  classes  (thousands) 


1964 


196S 


;966 


Number  of 
returns 


Nat  loss 
(thousands) 


Avvraf*  loss 


Numbor  ol 
ralurns 


Net  loss 
(thousands) 


Averaje  loss 


NiMiber  ol 


'.el  lojs 


.crage  lo  .s 


SO  to  {S 
»  to  110 
$10  to  (IS 
JlS  to  KQ 
$20  to  $50 
$50  to  $100 
$100  lo  $500  I 
$500  10  $1,000 
$1  000  and  ovei 


?27.910 

J14.  J46 

7U,  351 

U.969 

?9.394 

6.865 

2.546 

1J5 

76 


$236. 049 
J40. 867 
112,499 
«,817 
I W.  693 
63.526 
b3,608 
5,295 
4  500 


$1,059 
1. 1184 

1  599 

2  717 
5,  195 
9  254 

21,056 
36,517 
59,211 


197,  762 

319,741 

79,564 

73,  843 

30.  380 

7,424 

2.874 

170 

103 


$203. 526 

334,943 

123.177 

60, 292 

133.187 

76, 852 

54, 872 

6.625 

7.630 


$1,029 

1,048 

1,548 

2.529 

4.384 

10,352 

19.093 

33.971 

74  0'3 


171.410 

324.312 

104,509 

31.667 

36. 861 

8.863 

13,241 

193 


$167,024 

319. 196 

142.655 

35.  370 

154,263 

76,  402 

'  60,  789 

7.566 

i.'i'') 


$974 

1.077 

1.365 

2.380 

4,185 

8,620 

■18,756 

39, 202 

4"  398 


•Gttatti  dotail  avaiUM*  lor  1966: 


AGI  classes  (thousands) 


Numtxt  of 
returns 


Net  loss 
(thousands) 


Average 

loss 


$100  to  $200. 
$200  to  $500- 


2,350 
991 


$3S.202 

21,487 


$15,448 
27.483 
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THE  STUDY  OF  CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  Is  torn  by  controversy 
and  emotions  are  running  high,  •we  have 
a  most  sensible  and  calm  approach  out- 
lined touching  on  the  teaching  of  con- 
troversial subjects  in  our  schools. 

Dr.  Howard  C.  Seymour,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  pre- 
sented the  following  analysis  to  the  28th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Dr. 
Seymour's  address  appears  to  me,  al- 
though I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
educational  matters,  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  subject  and  rea- 
soned in  its  approach. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  his  sug- 
gestion that  students  should  be  encour- 
aged to  recognize  controversy  and  should 
not  be  afraid  of  controversial  subjects 
and.  more  important,  that  tliey  should  be 
encouraged  to  evaluate  the  source  of  the 
information  which  they  receive  about 
controversial  topics.  Dr.  Seymour  Is  to 
be  commended  for  recommending  that 
students  learn  to  think  for  themselves 
and  accept  neither  the  opinion  of  popu- 
lar media,  their  contemporaries  nor  for 
tliat  matter,  their  teachers  as  the  final 
authority.  The  spirit  of  disciplined  but 
independent  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  students  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
insuring  the  continuing  greatness  of 
America  and  I  applaud  every  effort  made 
in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  entitled  "The  Study 
of  Controversial  Issues,"  presented  by  Dr. 
Howard  C.  Seymour  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Sti'dy    op    Controversiai.    Issues 
(By  Dr.  Howard  C.  Seymour,  superintendent 

Phoenix      tJnlon      High      School      system. 

Phoenix,    .'VrLz.,    presented    at    tlie    annual 

convention  of  the  National  School  Boards 

Association,  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  1.  1968) 

THE    NATURE    OF    CONTROVEnSY 

The  nature  of  controversy  is  such  that 
reasonable  men  dillcr.  Discussion  of  contro- 
versial issues  must,  therefore.  Involve  points 
or  view  objectionable  to  some  Individuals. 

Free  ci.scussion  tf  controversial  issues  is 
the  heart  of  tlie  democratic  process.  Freedom 
of  speech  and  free  access  lo  information  are 
among  our  most  cherished  traditions.  It  is 
t;;e  responsibility  of  American  teachers  to 
prepare  students  to  understand  the  demo- 
cratic processes  so  that  they  may  use  these 
processes  wisely. 

A  major  purpose  of  public  education  is  to 
buiid  good  citizens.hip  by  providing  the  op- 
portunities fur  education  in  the  activities  of 
a  free  society.  The  schools  do  not  teach  con- 
troversial l.'-sues;  they  provide  opportunities 
for  tiieir  study.  A  thorough  discussion  and 
c'.aluation  of  all  a-spects  of  controversial 
issues  will  help  students  to  reach  conclu- 
s.ons  most  in  keeping  with  our  democratic 
traditions.  The  liberation  of  the  mind  and 
tlic  cultivation  of  independent  thought  and 
critical  inquiry  should  be  major  t.isks  of 
education. 

Freedom  of  discussion  in  the  classroom. 
under  mature  supervision,  instills  in  growing 
minds  tlie  habit  of  evaluating  all  aspects  of 
controversial  issues  and  tends  ultimately  to 
oilsct  tlie  impact  of  subversive  influences. 
All  enlightened  citizenry  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  a  free  society  rests.  The  school 


plays  a  vital  role  In  strengthening  this  foun- 
dation thereby  protecting  and  reinforcing 
our  democratic  way  of  life. 

DUrlNITION    or    CONTROVERSIAI.    ISStJES 

Simply  stated,  a  controversiai  issue  Is  one 
about  which  there  exists  conflicting  opinions. 
Relating  this  to  schools  Involves  us  In  at  least 
five  areas: 

1.  The  content  of  the  currirulnm 
There  are  those  who  have  decided  opinions 
with  respect  to  what  should  be  uiught.  Some 
parents  ardently  believe  that  sex  education 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  There  are 
others  who  are  unqualifiedly  opposed  Uj  It. 
There  are  those  who,  in  the  past  have  pro- 
tested the  teaching  of  Social  Studies,  mis- 
interpreting the  term  to  be  something  re- 
lated to  socialism.  More  recently,  the  Mod- 
ern Math  advocates  have  been  roundly 
scored  by  those  who  would  U-ach  mathe- 
matics in  the  traditional  manner.  Some  peo- 
ple want  the  schools  to  teach  young  people 
how  to  drive;  others  contend  that  the  schools' 
primary  responsibility  Is  basic  education: 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc. 

Certainly,  the  demands  of  society — if  there 
is  substantial  agreement — should  be  reflected 
in  the  content  of  the  school  curriculum. 
2.  Teaching  methods 
The  second  area  of  conflict  is  how  pupils 
should  be  taught.  There  are  those  who 
strongly  advocate  the  phonetic  ajiproach  to 
rending.  There  are  others  who  maintain  that 
instantaneous  recognition  of  whole  words 
should  not  be  retarded  by  a  slower  phonics 
approach. 

Many  people  are  aghast  at  what  they  term 
the  "play  approach"  to  learning  These  people 
believe  that  rigorous  drill  is  the  only  way 
by  which  individuals  learn.  Adherents  of  this 
approach  believe  that  cold,  hard  a])phcation 
and  some  discomfort  are  necessary  ingredi- 
ents of  learning. 
And  so  it  goes. 

3.  Materials  of  instruction 
The  public  Is  frequently  divided  with  re- 
spect to  Instructional  materials  which  are 
used  In  the  schools.  Library  and  text  books 
are  good  examples.  In  fact,  this  Is  the  area 
in  which  such  terms  as  "book  burning",  cen- 
sorship", and  "controlled  reading"  are  used. 
4.  Atmosphere  vithin  schools 
Many  claim  that  there  is  too  much  free- 
dom In  schools;  that  young  people  are  not 
controlled:  that  the  rigorous  application  of 
rules  Is  proper  preparation  for  adult  life. 
Others,  en  the  other  hand,  advocate  hard  and 
fast  school  dress  codes  specifiylng  the  length 
of  boys'  hair  or  of  girls'  skirts.  Others  be- 
lieve that  such  matters  have  little  relation- 
ship to  learning.  Thoy  claim  it  is  not  the 
job  of  the  schools  to  exercise  vigilance  and 
control  over  such  matters, 

5.    Involvement    in    political    and    social 

i.ssurs  of  tnc  day 
A  great  deal  of  feeling  has  arisen  with 
regard  to  how  far  the  school  should  become 
Involved  in  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
Issues  of  the  day.  On  one  hand,  there  are 
those  who  strenuously  object  to  the  schools' 
inslstance  that  some  of  the  problems  oc- 
curring in  a  democratic  society  sliould  be  dis- 
cussed or  read  about.  A  community  in  which 
the  citizens  are  largely  from  professional  and 
management  occupations  sometimes  resents 
the  time  allotted  to  discussion  of  the  growth 
of  the  labor  movement  and  the  reasons  f'.r  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  community  which 
Is  largely  of  the  laboring  class  or  where  unem- 
ployment Is  rife,  citizens  there  want  the  pub- 
lic to  know  that  the  labor  movement  was 
caused  by  the  exploitation  of  the  laboring 
class  by  management. 

Private  versus  public  control  of  n  itural  re- 
sources; federal  control  of  education;  the 
rights  of  the  slates  versus  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; segregation;  urban  versus  rtiral 
control  of  legislatures;  and  more  recently.  In 


the  area  of  war  and  peace,  the  conflict  In 
'Viet  Nam:  all  of  these  topics  draw  the  sup- 
port of  highly  emotionalized  people  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  mere  mention  of  "the 
other  side"  Is  like  waving  a  vivid  red  flag. 
Sides  are  frequently  drawn  and  the  school 
is  often  caught  In  the  middle. 

The  setting  for  controversy  lies  in  these  five 
areas.  The  practicalities  are  these. 

In  a  mythical  school  system  of  25.000  high 
school  pupUs,  each  pupil  will  attend  school 
180  days  per  year  and  will  be  exposed  lor 
five  50  minute' periods  to  approximately  149 
other  pupils  plus  the  teachers.  This  endures 
for  three  to  four  years. 

In  addition,  each  one  of  the  25,000  is  sub- 
jected to  the  whims,  desires,  fancies,  opin- 
ions, beliefs,  experiences  of  25.000  sets  of 
parents  plus  Innumerable  cousins,  aunts, 
uncles,  and  grandparents.  E.ich  pupil,  every 
day,  will  probably  view  all  kinds  of  propa- 
g.aiida  on  television,  listen  to  it  via  radio,  or 
read  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  controversies  arise 
iM   schools  and  classes? 

THE     SETTING 

Schools  are  no  longer  Isolated;  in  a  sense 
they  are  fishbowls  'What  happens  In  our 
schools  today  is  now  more  Important  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  citizens  than  ever 
before.  Ac  vocates  of  one  point  of  view  are 
extremely  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  someone 
can  "get "  to  pupils  In  schools,  he  has  a  cap- 
tive audience. 

There  is  tendency  for  more  people  to 
"sound  oil"  tlian  ever  before.  Our  freedom 
of  speech  h.is  been  so  emphasized  tliat  even 
the  mo6t  humble  and  most  ignorant  individ- 
ual has  an  opinion  on  everything  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  any  l.ictual  sup- 
}X)rt. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  to  the  answer 
which  a  high  school  youth  gave  to  a  ques- 
tion on  an  examination  which  asked  "Wliiit 
are  the  lour  freedoms?"  He  replied,  "Freedom 
from  want,  ireedom  from  fear,  freedom  from 
religion  and  freedom  from  speech."  I  agree. 
ti'O  olten  there  is  too  much  "speech"  and  not 
enough  critical  thinking! 

A  second  condition  which  seems  to  exist  is 
the  ciuelessness  of  people  with  their  value 
systems;  those  who  accuse  without  founda- 
tion have  a  tendency  to  depart  from  tlie 
facts,  are  too  willing  Uj  vilify  other  indi- 
viduals without  supporting  evidence,  and 
iiave  a  careless  regard  for  the  truth. 

A  tliird  condition  h.'is  to  do  with  tiie  scien- 
tific process  as  applied  to  ijrotalem  solvinc. 
We  still  make  more  dc-cisions  on  an  einolioual 
"o.^is  than  on  a  s;;ientific  one.  We  gcneraiiise 
on  the  b.isis  of  one  fc:<ample  Our  p.jssipy 
tendency  balloons  one  example  until  it  be- 
cmcs  a  hundred  cases.  We  believe  so  in- 
tensely in  our  point  cf  view  that  we  refuse 
tij  iLsten  to  tlie  f.icts  presented  by  tlie  oppo- 
sition. (Example:  the  St.  La->i.rence  Seaway  i 
Our  position  is  often  characterized  by  the 
following  rhyme: 

"O.a  cont.'oversial  issties 
My  position  is  sublime. 
I  alw.iys  sc;  b  ith  points  o:   view. 
The  one  that's  wrong — and  mine !" 

T.hcre  are  a  lot  of  squirrely  and  squirmy 
people  in  tlus  world,  the  "hit  and  run"  spe- 
cutli.<:ts.  the  '  ?mear  and  hide"  individuals. 
They  are  the  anonymous  '  kroks" — ininitive 
und  airogant — who  want  their  ends  accom- 
plished without  really  being  involved. 

Then  there  is  the  organized  opposition: 
groups  with  platforms,  tlie  liberals,  the  con- 
servatives, tlie  u'.tra-conserv.Ttives.  the  high- 
ly biased  and  prejudiceu.  These  groups  o3er 
lio  quarter  in  their  zeal  and  desire  to  brain- 
wash the  minds  of  young  people. 

Add  to  these,  the  thousands  of  individ- 
uals who  have  "a  bone  to  pick"  with  a 
school,  a  teacher,  a  textbook  or  an  incident. 

It  i'^  with  these  Inuoductory  remarks  tliat 
Bttent.on  ic  now  turned  to  the  role  of  the 
teacher,  the  administrator,  the  student,  and 
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the  school  txiard  in  making  It  p<T««ibIe  t'V 
youngsters  U)  come  u>  gripe  with  controver- 
sies without  decimating  edU'^atlon  aJid  the 
oommunlty  while  doing  so 

THE    RIGHTS    AND    RCSPOSSfBII  rrlES    liT    THK 
TEACHEm 

First  and  I.>remf«t  lo  use  an  old  cliche — 
every  teacher  needs  to  know  something 
about  the  caliber,  interest  and  background 
of  each  student  The  good  te«icher  stArt* 
with  where  the  pupils  are  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  him  to  kn.iw  something  (^f  the  atmos- 
phere, the  temper  of  the  community  It  is 
tine  for  him  to  be  a  crusader  but  he  needs 
to  know,  shrewdly,  how  tii  crusade  and 
when. 

HU  responsibility  Is  to  make  pupils  think 
clearly  for  themselves,  to  teach  them  how 
to  learn,  how  vj  un.ilyze  how  to  judge  how 
to  detect  propaganda,  how  to  weigh  the  evi- 
dence, how  to  raise  the  questions  which 
bring  out  extremes  of  i-ontroversy  and.  what 
is  most  lmport,\nt  how  Uj  deal  harmoniously 
with  people  who  think  differently- 
Some  of  the  est.ibllshed  traditions  of  our 
.\merlcan  heritage  .ire  .iccepted  truths  and 
lire  non-controversi.^I  These  need  to  be 
.-.tressed  bv  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  m 
<in  effort  to  develop  a  discriminating  luve  ul 
.'Vmerlc.i  But' there  ;ire  many  instances  where 
controversy  exists  The  teacher  Is  responsible 
for  creating  in  his  classroom  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  for  students  to  ral.se  questions 
dealing  with  critical  issues  of  the  tunes  and 
for  maintaining  an  atmo«^phere  conducive 
to  the  tree  interplay  of  ideas  It  is  the  teach- 
er's responsibility  to  provide  a  lair  and  honest 
presentation  of  various  points  of  view  con- 
cerning a  controversial  issue  The  teacher 
should  strive  to  present  the  relevant  f.icts  on 
controversial  issues  while,  .it  the  same  time, 
encouraging  the  critical  evaluation  of  sources. 
The  teacher  is  responsible  for  doing  his 
best  to  see  to  it  that  conclusions  reached  hy 
students  are  based  hrst  on  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  involved  and,  more  Impor- 
tant, consistent  with  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
free  societv 

The  teacher  has  the  right  in  this  regard. 
con.slstent  with  other  principles  stated,  to 
express  his  own  point  of  view,  provided  his 
students  understand  that  It  Is  his  own  opin- 
ion and  not  one  which  Is  necessarily  to  be 
^iccepted  by  them  :is  tne  authoritative  .in- 
.swer  I  Example  Who  did  you  vote  for  in 
the  town  election^  '  John  P.  Kennedy  stick- 
er i 

The  teacher,  exercising  responsible  Judg- 
ment, should  be  free  to  select  for  discussion 
thoee  controversial  issues  which  will  be  of 
vaiue  to  the  students  involved  while  t.iklng 
Into  consideration  lai  the  knowledge,  matu- 
rity. .^nd  cojhpetence  of  the  student,  ib)  the 
availability  of  a  reasonable  iunount  of  mate- 
rial; ici  the  slgnlflcance,  relevance.  tJmell- 
neas  of  an  Issue,  id)  the  readiness  of  stu- 
dents -o  discuss  It  with  reason,  emotional 
control,  and  understanding;  lei  the  degree 
to  which  the  discussion  will  produce  greater 
tolerance,  understanding  and  Kt>o<l  '*'i"  m  '*^^ 
community. 

THE      RICHIS      AND      RESPONSlBILlTtM      OF     THB 

srt  DENT 

The  sttident  has  the  right  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  study  controversial  issues  which 
have  economic,  political,  and  social  slgnltl- 
CHJite  about  which  he  should  be  informed 

rhe  student,  in  studying  the  indlvlduars 
relationship  to  his  government  should  recog- 
nize his  obligations  as  well  as  his  rights 

The  -Student.  In  pursuit  of  solutions  to  con- 
troversial Issues,  has  the  right  to  access  to 
relevant  information  Including  materials 
that  circulate  freely  m  the  community 

The  student  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
velop intelligent  opinions  on  controversial 
issues  and  to  express  his  opinions  in  a  re- 
sponsible way  without  fear  of  jeopardizing 
his  relationship  with  his  teacher  or  school. 
For  example,  no  pupil  should  ever  be  evalu- 


ated upon  hla  beliefs,  only  upon  Uie  procesaes 
by  which  he  has  acquired  tJiem. 

The  student  should  have  the  responsibility 
to  respect  the  right  of  others  to  differ  with 
him  He  has  the  obligation  to  It-arn  to  se^Ja- 
rate  personality  from  the  Issues  l)^lng  dis- 
cussed I  Example  Junior  Town  Meeting  — 
Jewish     Monroe  High  School) 

The  student  .should  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  report  accurately  what  happens  In  a 
classroom  to  his  parents,  to  others  In  the 
school,  to  representatives  in  the  community. 
The  saying  'The  child  will  take  his  listener 
us  f.ir  .IS  the  listener  Is  willing  to  be  l.iken." 
Is  quite  accurate  .-Ml  too  frequently,  the  child 
tells  the  parent  what  he  believes  the  parent 
wants  to  he.ir  i  Examples;  ill  The  teacher 
teaching  about  communism.  (2i  The  counse- 
lor— "cholarshlp — what  f.ither  earned  1 

THE    RIOHTS    AND    RESPONSIBILITIES    or    THE 
ADMINISTHATCJR 

Whether  it  be  a  principal  or  :i  superin- 
tendent. It  Is  the  duly  of  every  administra- 
tor Ul  keep  In  close  touch  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  school  or  .ictlvUles  under  his  Juris- 
diction He  should  make  sure  that  teachers 
know  and  vinderstand  system  policy  and  see 
that  they  are  given  adequate  help  tij  work 
in  conformity  with  it 

Partli-ularly.  It  Is  Important  for  him  to 
asse^s.  accurately  and  quickly,  the  temper  of 
a  community  whether  cne  u.ses  the  fix)tbaU 
vernacular,  "downileld  blocking',  the  cow- 
boy and  Indian  phrase  '  head  them  off  at  the 
pass",  or  the  military  expression,  "stop  them 
at  the  Crst  redoubt" 

The  interpretation  Is  dear  It  means  a 
careful  pre-examlnatlon  I'f  textbooks;  a  pro- 
cedure tor  Licqulrlng  in.itructional.^matcrial; 
a  process  whereby  the  pvibllc  Is  made  aware 
of  the  pr<K-edures  to  handle  complaints  And. 
surely  not  last  nor  least,  preparing  communi- 
ties for  educational  changes. 

When  differences  of  opinion  arise  concern- 
ing the  handling  of  controversial  Issues,  the 
administrator  has  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  a  fair  and  Impartial  consideration  Is 
given  to  the  teachers  point  of  view  through 
normal  channels.  The  administrator  needs 
to  make  the  community  aware  that  Just  as  In 
any  other  situation,  the  teacher  has  a  right 
to  face  his  accusers 

The  administrator  does  not  protect  his 
teachers  "right  or  WTong  "  He  nets  as  a 
Judge,  trying  to  determine  what  has  hap- 
pene<l.  why  it  happened,  and  whether  or  not 
he  should  support  the  teacher  or  suggest 
modlflcation  in  practice  or  procedure  Once 
a  final  decision  has  been  reached,  both  the 
administrator  and  the  teacher  have  responsi- 
bilities to  carry  out  system  policy  It  Is  the 
task  of  the  administrator  to  protect  nnd 
support  Teachers  when  unjustifiable  com- 
plaints, requests  and  demands  are  made 

THl   RIOHrS    AND    RESPONSIBILITlKS   OF   THE 
StllOOL    BOARD 

The  major  tasks  of  the  school  board  are 
to  interpret  the  schools  to  the  community, 
to  rehect  the  atmosphere  of  the  community 
to  the  administration  and  to  establish  poli- 
cies essential  to  successful  operation  of  the 
schools  In  the  laUer  Instance.  It  should 
anticipate  and  prepare  for  the  handling  of 
controversy 

It  13  particularly  important  to  have  wrlt- 
•en  into  the  Board  Policies  or  .nio  the  .\d- 
minl-tmllve  Regulations  i  which  the  Board 
should  .'pprive)  such  items  as  1 1 1  the  teach- 
ing of  conlnnersUl  Usues.  ti\  the  proce- 
dure for  handling  controversial  teaching  ma- 
ten  »1.  i3i  the  procedure  for  challenging 
what  we  lejch  and  how  we  teach,  and  i4i 
the  process  for  handling  eonfjjlalnis  These 
then  become  the  (.tildelines  for  wftrking  with 
contr  iversial  issues 

The?e  p<jllcles  and  procedures  must  be 
adapted  Ui  the  particular  community  since 
communities  differ  In  size,  maturity,  and 
c  mposltion. 

Much  ol   whttt  hjw  been  said  concerning 


the  teachers,  the  students,  the  administra- 
tors and  the  school  board  should  be  In- 
cluded  In   these  policies   .ind  regulations. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  process  of 
registering  complaints  by  a  citizen  cmcern- 
lug  a  controversial  matter. 

Aa  a  preventive  measure,  the  Superin- 
tendent. li>gether  with  the  Board,  should 
have  excellent  communlcallons  with  the 
community,  should  have  explained  to  the 
public  the  curriculum  and  the  possibility 
of  c  introversial  Issues  being  titl'.ized  for  dis- 
cussion pun>o;es  even  to  the  extent  of  Ustlnc 
some  of  the  controversial  Items  .•\n  unknow- 
ing public  Is  often  on  unduly  suspicious 
public! 

The  prtx-edure  for  registering  a  complaint 
should  be  made  known  lo  the  public  and 
repeated  often  enough  so  that  those  who  for- 
ce t  and  those  who  iire  newcomers  are  ac- 
qiialiili-d  with  It 

Ctenerally  speaking.  If  a  complaint  is  re- 
ceived by  a  Board  member,  he  should  relay  It 
immedl.itely  to  the  Superintendent.  He  can 
do  this  in  two  ways;  he  can  either  listen  t'l 
the  complaint  and  tlien  p;iss  it  on  to  the 
Superintendent,  or  he  can  urge  that  the 
complainant  contact  the  Superintendent  di- 
rect He  should  urge  that  the  complainant 
place  the  complaint  In  writing.  This.  In  a 
tense,  separates  the  men  from  the  boys!  By 
all  means,  the  Board  member  should  refuse 
to  deal  with  an  anonymous  complainant  In 
any  way  These  are  the  "hit  and  run  "  ex- 
perts previously  referred  to 

Proper  procedure  indicates  that  the  Sviper- 
liitendent  Is  required  to  make  a  pro:  pt  In- 
vestigation, Including  interviews  with  the 
complainant  and  the  teacher  involved,  and 
,in  examination  of  the  facts  m  the  c.ise, 
in  on  attempt  to  resolve  the  Issue  He  makes 
his  report  to  the  entire  Board.  The  entire 
Board  must  act  as  a  whole,  must  be  Intormed 
.iS  a  whole  No  Board  member  has  the  right 
t.j  act  unilaterally 

The  procedure  should  require  that  the 
Superintendent  state  to  the  complainant 
That  If  even  alter  his  Investigation  the  com- 
plaln.mt  Is  still  dissatisfied,  he  has  the  right 
to  t.ike  the  matter  to  the  entire  Board  for 
a  compleTe  hearing  The  Bo;ird  then  renders 
a  decision,  but  only  after  a  thorough  airing 
of  the  facts.  If  the  facts  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  complaint  l.s  Justified,  the  Superin- 
tendent should  move  promptly  to  correct  it. 
(Example:  T  Sing  oi  Olaf  by  e.  e  cum- 
niings) 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  solution  to  the 
teaching  ol  controversial  Issues  and  what  the 
school  system  does  about  it  In  order  to  avoid 
conflict  In  the  community  Is : 

(li  Establishment  of  o  written  policy  vn 
the  teaching  of  controversial  Issues. 

i3i  A  cooperatively  acceptable  statement 
of  the  process  and  procedure  for  handling 
conflicts  fairly  when  they  arise. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  great  progress  In  this 
country  has  been  made  because  of  differences 
rather  than  from  the  lack  of  them.  We  need 
to  learn  to  live  with  difference,  to  profit  from 
It.  i'lid  to  estabhsh  an  orderly  process  for 
dealing  with  It. 

In  setting  forth  policies  with  respect  to  the 
discussion  of  controversial  Issues  In  the  class- 
room. It  is  hoped  that  through  the  develop- 
ment f'f  careful  research  procedures  and 
through  the  interplay  and  exchange  of  Ideas 
In  the  classroom  students  may  learn  the 
techniques  of  fair  and  impartial  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  such  critical  and  controversial 
Issues  as  may  arise  from  tune  to  time 

It  is  aUo  hoped  that  such  an  educational 
achlevemeat  In  the  classroom  may  set  an  ex- 
ample for  individuals  and  groups  in  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  lead,  generally,  lo  intel- 
ligent and  responsible  decisions  within  the 
framework  of  a  free,  democratic  process. 

There  must  prevail  in  every  school  system. 
a  spirit  of  inquiry   and  a  continued  tearcli 
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for  truth  Everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  avoid  the  advocacy  of  any  one  theory 
or  hy[X)thesis  and  to  prevent  offending  any 
group  which  supports  unequivocally  any  one 
point  of  view. 

The  school  must  not  avoid  controversial 
problems:  It  mu.st  not  be  a  sterile  "pller- 
upper"  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  It  must 
be  a  market  place  for  thinking  and  for  prob- 
lem solving.  It  must  teach  young  people  how 
to  think,  how  to  detect  propaganda,  how  to 
.iinass  data,  how  to  analyze  and  how  to  Judge. 
This  cannot  l)e  accomplished  with  problems 
about  which  there  l.s  no  controversy. 

By  the  same  token,  the  school  must  ex- 
jicriment  wisely,  carefully,  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  our  young  people. 
Educiition  cannot  remain  status  quo.  Schools, 
instead,  must  attempt  to  accelerate  their 
efforts  to  help  young  people  learn  how  to 
learn  and  how  to  assess  carefully  what  they 
learn  They  must  consistently  try  new  cur- 
ricula and  new  way.s  ot  teaclilnp. 

I  pray  that  the  day  will  never  come  when 
.ill  controversial  ninierial  Is  removed  from 
our  educational  program,  when  we  are  pre- 
vented by  pressure  proups  from  helping 
young  people  become  self-reliant,  self- 
activating,  and  constructively  critical — 
e(iuipped  with  the  tools  to  question  and  to 
decide  for  themselves 

This  l.s  a  p.vrt  of  our  lieritage  of  freedom. 


INCENTIVES  TO  SPUR  OIL  EX- 
PLORATION ARE  STRESSED  BY 
BITREAU  OF  MINES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  apo.  I  united  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  testimony  which  had  been 
pre.sented  by  Bureau  of  Mines  Director 
Walter  Hibbard  on  March  22  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

As  a  imrt  of  that  testimony.  Director 
Hibbard  left  with  the  subcommittee  a 
commodity  statement  on  petroleum.  The 
i.ewspaper  Oil  Daily  for  April  5  has  sum- 
marized the  contents  of  that  statement. 
For  the  benefit  of  tlie  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord who  arc  interested  in  our  long-range 
minerals  and  fuels  policies.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  Oil  Daily  article 
entitled.  Incentives  To  Spur  Oil  Explo- 
ration Are  Stressed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines."  l)e  print<>d  m  the  Record. 

There  beiris;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Incentives    To    Spir    Oil    Exploration    Are 
Stressed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

Washi.ngton  -  The  Bureau  of  Mines  In  the 
Interior  Depiuiment  is  convinced  that  the 
povernment  niu.st  consider  "improving  the 
incentives'  to  spur  mcreitsed  exploratory  ef- 
forts to  find  additional  ]X!troleum  reserves 
in  the  United  StiUes. 

This  position  is  spelled  out  in  a  ■commod- 
ity statement  "  on  petroleum — one  of  many 
prepared  by  the  BolM  on  minerals  and  fuels, 
.IS  of  Jan    1.  1968. 

These  statements  were  made  part  of  a 
hearing  re<'(.ird  by  BofM  director  Walter  Hib- 
bard alter  he  testified  about  tv^o  weeks  ago 
before  a  Senate  Interior  subcommittee, 
heiuied  by  Senator  Gruening  (D..  Alaska). 

In  Its  petroleum  .statement,  the  bureau 
put  it  this  way: 

■Certainly  domestic  resources  remain  large 
and  ample  for  projected  demands  for  many 
years. ' 

■  The  significance  of  this  resource  poten- 
tial rests  upon  such  Issues  as  the  presence 
or  absence  of  Incentives  to  explore  for  and 
develop  new  reserves  and  for  the  investment 
required   Uj  economically   develop   and   pro- 


duce from  domestic  sources  while  abundant 
low-cost  supplies  are  present  on  the  world 
market, 

■■Presently,  domestic  exploration  (drilling) 
has  declined  and  established  reserves  are  low- 
er than  traditionally  maintained  U)  support 
future  domestic  production. 

■'Improving  the  incentives  for  exploration, 
including  cost-cutting  technologic  advance- 
ments, demands  seriotis  concern  " 

The  bureau  said  tWat  government  policies 
Influence,  "and  in  a  sense  determine"  the  do- 
mestic supply-demand  relationship — such  as 
those  dealing  with  Import  controls,  t^tx  pro- 
visions, regulatory  provisions,  kasmg  i)oli- 
cies  and  the  like. 

While  the  announced  national  objectives 
subscribe  to  the  niaintenance  <■!  adequate 
supplies  of  low-cost  energy,  diverse  in  form 
and  geographic  .source  but  drai^'n  mainly 
from  domestic  areas,  the  factual  l>iise  for  the 
type  of  action  necessary  to  acliieve  this  ob- 
jective is  not  adeqtiate. '■ 

It  said  specifically,  better  knowled^ro  is 
needed  of  the  extent  distribution  and  char- 
acter of  potential  resources,  along  with  the 
problems  that  are  involved  in  exploiting 
them.  Such  knowledge,  the  bureau  said,  i.s 
■■essential  to  effective  governmental  action 
and  national  policy." 

Here  are  some  of  the  points  made  by  the 
bureau,  in  its  30-p«ge  study  dealing  wiili  pe- 
troleum : 

111  Abating  pollutiijii  from  fuel  u.se  is  a 
growing  challenge,  m  view  of  tae  need  to 
keep  down  costs. 

(2)  There  are  potential  substitutes  for  oil 
from  coal,  gas,  shale,  etc..  but  these  must 
be  viewed  as  "supplements'  rather  than  a.s 
"competitors  "  of  petroleum. 

l3l  Major  oil  companies  are  becoming 
■■total  energy"  minded,  some  buying  or  merg- 
ing ■with  coal  companies  and  others  with 
uranium  interests. 

■■Tlie  extent  to  which  this  trend  aid.s  or 
inhibits  the  public  interest  deserves  constant 
attention." 

(4)  The  United  States  in  l'J06  continued 
to  decline  in  its  reserve  p<jBitioii  among  world 
oil  producing  countries.  U  S.  reserves  in  19G6 
accounted  for  about  10";  of  the  world  total. 
(51  The  United  States  at  the  end  of  1966 
had  39.78  billion  b:irrels  in  jiroved  reserve?, 
with  Africa  having  y2.36  billion,  l.atin  Amer- 
ica, 25.15  billion,  the  Middle  E:ust,  244.84  bil- 
lion. Communist  areas,  33.84  billion,  and 
other  areas  the  balance. 

(6  I  Since  1959,  the  29  major  oil  companies 
have  accounted  for  all  of  the  increase  in  oil 
production,  and  their  operations,  combined, 
also  constitute  a  major  part  of  world-wide 
oil  activities.  ,Some  05'  of  their  production 
and  45',  of  their  refinery  runs  in  1966  were 
accounted  for  by  foreign  oil. 

l7i  However.  S(jme  20  larfie  independents 
are  operating  tliroughout  the  world  and  '■are'^ 
giving  increased  competition  to  the  majors  " 
(8 1  Demand  is  catchinc  up  with  capacity 
and  in  1966  unused  capacity  existed  "only  in 
a  few  areas,  primarily  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
and  in  these  areas  allowables  for  prorated 
wells  have  been  increased  substantially.  " 

(9)  The  relative  position  of  independent 
producers  has  declined  steadily  during  tlie' 
past  ten  years.  The  drop  m  economic  ojjpor- 
tunities  and  prospective  profitability  for 
them  has  been  relatively  greater  than  indi- 
cated by  composite  national  figures. 

(10 1  The  increase  m  nonresidual  imports 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  almost  50  . 
of  the  gain  in  domestic  production  of  liquids. 

(11)  Federal  offshore  leasing  has  affected 
exploration  and  develo])inent  OR.shore  wells, 
accounting  for  only  2'.  or  3'.  of  total  US. 
wells,  add  reserves  'entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers." 

(12)  On  the  other  hand,  the  trend  toward 
wider  spacing  and  pooling  ol  small  acreages 
for  drilling  have  brought  incentives  in  Texas 
more  in  line  with  those  of  Louisiana  and 
should  result  in  greater  exploration  and  de- 
velopment   both    onshore    and    onshore. 


I  13 1  While  the  federal  depletion  allow- 
ance for  tax  purposes  has  tended  to  reduce 
tax  liability  for  producers,  state  governments 
have  extended  severance  and  production 
taxes  which  have  ■largely  ollset  the  special 
lederal  treatment. ■' 

(14)  Petroleum  operations  are  taxed  hy 
federal  and  state  authorities  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  44  ,  of  gross  receipts  This 
compares  with  4  5  for  all  business  corpora- 
tions I  in  19G0  61). 

The  bureau  estimated  U  S.  oil  demand  (oil 
and  pas  liquids)  will  Increase  51';  by  1980, 
trowing  at  an  annual  r.ite  of  3  1 'I  in  the 
ni6C-80  period,  but  will  become  a  smaller 
I>erccntaL,'e  ol  total  energy  demand,  with  nu- 
clear power  and  gas  increasing  their  ehares. 
Concludint;.  the  bureau  predicted  produc- 
tive capacity  will  continue  to  rise  near-term, 
but  at  steadily  slower  growth  rates,  with  the 
reserve  i)roduction  rate  i-'radually  dropping 
(.:l  bv  1980. 

Crude  oil  prices  ■'may  increase  .■-lightly, 
but  prubablv  will  remain  relatively  stable. 
Natural  pas' liquids  i)rlces  are  expected  to 
cinimue  llie  current  upward  trend.  " 

Federal  policies  will  have  a  direct  effect  on 
supply,  demand  and  price  of  domestic  oils 
and  development  of   alternative  resources. 

These  alternate  supplies  will  enter  The 
market  in  the  1970's.  but  their  output  will 
not  have  a  significant  impact  on  oil  sources 
before  1980.  Alter  that,  their  competitive  im- 
pact will  Increase  as  'the  economics  of  the 
conventional  petroleum  industry  become  de- 
creasmgly  less  attractive." 


OBSERVANCE      OF         SECRETARIES 
WEEK."  APRIL  21  TO  27,  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
final  week  ol  April  has  been,  for  a  num- 
ber ol  years,  designated  Secretaries 
Week."  with  Wednesday  being  high- 
huhted  as  "Secretaries  Day." 

This  tradition  was  initiated  about  17 
years  auo  by  the  National  Secretaries 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  objective  is, 
of  course,  to  draw  public  recognition  to 
the  service  of  all  secretaries  and  to  the 
contributions  they  make  to  the  educa- 
tional, professional,  and  civic  growth  of 
their  communities.  These  observances 
also  give  secretaries  a  heipht-ened  aware- 
ness of  their  responsibilities  and  stature 
as  members  of  a  profe.ssion. 

During  the  17-year  history  of  Secre- 
taries Week,  3,901  .'secretaries  have  at- 
tained the  certified  ])rofe.ssional  .'secre- 
tary ratinsi  of  the  Institute  for  Certifying 
Secretaries.  One  qualifies  as  a  CPS  by 
I^assing  an  examination  administered  by 
the  institute,  which  is  part  ot  the  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Association.  The  CPS 
i<  a  nationally  recognized  standard  of 
secretarial  proficiency. 

Another  department  of  NSA.  the  Fu- 
ture Secretaries  Association,  now  has 
274  chapters  in  325  hipli  .sciiools  and  col- 
leges. Throufih  this  propram.  experi- 
enced secretaries  help  business  educators 
train  students  to  fulfill  the  secretarial 
needs  of  an  increasingly  specialized  job 
market. 


TREMENDOUS    NEEDS    AHEAD    FOR 
OIL  AND  GAS.  MOORE  DECLARES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
little  publicized  speech  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  As.sociation  on 
March  27.  Assistant  Secretary  of  tlie  In- 
terior J.  Coidell  Moore  spelled  out  t!ie 
tremendous  deniand  for  future  oil  and 
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t;as  supplies  In  his  speech,  he  said  that 
lomestic  prodacers  iiiu.st  And  at  lea.^t 
4  25  billion  barrels  of  new  oil  each  year 
just  to  replace  what  vt-e  take  out  of  the 
^; round  ' 

He  also  warned  that  the  United  SUtes 
cannot  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
which  mtqht  be  denied  as  through  war 
or  political  instability  ■■ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle, publi.shed  in  the  Oil  Daily  of  Mon- 
day, Apnl  8,  1968.  describlnc  Assistant 
Secretary  Moore  s  .speech,  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

Tliere  beint?  i;o  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reccwd. 
as  follows 

IProm  the  Oil  Dally,  Apr   8,  18681 

TbEMENDOVS    NtEDS    AHr.AD    C^R    OIL    .<ND    CiM. 

Moore  DecxARrs 
Cheyenne.  Wyo  —  A  top  Interior  Depart- 
ment official  told  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  A: 
Cl.is  Aaeociatl.in  that  the  nations  future  ell 
anU  ga»  needs  iire  tremendous,  but  so  ore 
I  Us  resources  <  t  these  fuels 

The  critical  niiestion.  accordlna;  to  J  Cor- 
deU  Moore.  .issisUnt  secretary  of  Interior,  is 
the  progress  the  industry  makes  in  locating: 
and  developing  these  resources 

M  »)re,  in  a  lltUe  publicized  speech  to 
HMOO.'V  March  27.  revealed  that  the  latest 
estimates  are  that  total  crude  oil  resources 
In  pl.ire  come  to  two  trillion  barrels,  and 
natural  ea.s  totals  5.000  trllUon  cubic  leet 

He  said  that  these  ftffure.s.  put  together  by 
Tom  Hendnck-s.  of  the  V  S  Geologlc.il  Survey 
at  Denver  are  Uruer  than  previous  estimates 
because  they  Include  the  Continental  Shelf 
out  to  a  water  depth  of  600  feet 

Mix>re  emphasized  h.>wever.  that  In  all 
probability  '  most  of  this  oil  nnd  tras  would 
never  be  worth  finding  and  recovering'  --the 
n^ures  ire  resources — a  purelv  [ihystcal 
term,  not  reserves,  which  have  specific  eco- 
nomic value  ■ 

He  pomteU  out  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  uU  finding  rate  must  hit  at  least  4  25 
billion  barrels  of  new  -<V.  eacU  yeir  just  to 
replace  what  we  t.ike  out  of  <he  ground  " 

MiKire  Tlso  warned  that  the  United  States 
cannot  r>e  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
•which  might  be  cerueJ  us  through  war  on 
political  inst  iblllty   " 

The  I'nitad  states  alto  most  have  '  liw 
cost'  fuel  resources  because  the  nations 
technological  superiority  depends  up>on  vast 
inputs  o£  eni-rgv 

"To  sny  competitive  In  the  world  we  must 
carefully  c  >ntroi  the  cost  of  our  kchxIs  and 
services  ortered  In  wor;d  markets.  '  he  added 
The  tiAk  that  faces  the  industry,  he  em- 
phasued.  Is  how  U)  nnd.  produce.  tr;insport. 
proie^s  and  market  the  domestic  resources 
at  cosu  competitive  with  other  fuels,  and 
"how  to  do  so  at  a  profit  " 

The  industry  has  done  very  well.  In  carry- 
ing this  burden  up  to  now  Moore  said,  and 
there  are  vast  3lt>?rn.ulve  resources — such  aa 
shale  oil.  tar  sand  and  other  sources. 

'Sometlay.  Moore  said,  synthetic  fuels  will 
compete  with  natural  petroleum  for  mar- 
kets, 

•Just  guessing, ■•  he  added,  and  this  U 
all  I'm  doing,  itueesing  — I  would  think  that 
we  can  expect  to  have  syntheuc  fuels,  prob- 
ably from  tKjth  coal  and  oil  shale,  in  com- 
mercial production  between  1975  and  1980  " 
'  (Quantity  ■"'■  he  added  'Give  It  a  million 
barrels  a  diiy  by  1'380,  or  bJb'c  Of  projected 
demand  that  year  ■" 

Even  so.  he  pointed  out.  thla  would  still 
mean  th.it  the  overwhelming  portion  of  the 
60-plus  muion  barrels  cf  oil  that  must  be 
produced  in  this  country  over  the  next  13 
years  w  11  have  to  come  from  the  fime 
source  It  always  has.  from  petroliferous  rocks 
.'ii;  o\.er  the  country  between  1.000  and  2o.- 
000  feet  under  the  surface." 


The  oil  will  be  found  the  same  way  It  al- 
ways has  been,  he  said  -by  boring  holes  In 
the  rock<  in  old  provinces  ami  In  uew  r^nes. 
onshore  and  offshore    deep  arxl    iii>t-«o-deep 

The  key  he  Indlrsted  to  finding  and  de- 
veloping the  tougher  hiding  plare*  will  be 
technology  He  pointed  out  th.it  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  is  now  making  a 
study  of  the  future  perrole«m  provinces  of 
the  Uiuted  Mates  and  the  rt'wults—  experted 
in  about  two  veans  should  hcjp  all  '>'.\  ex- 
plorfm 

In  .iddlUon,  Moore  said  he  expects  sec- 
ondary recovery  itn-hnlques  to  continue  l<3 
Improve,  resulting  In  an  average  annual  In- 
crease In  recovery  fiflclen'y  amounting  to 
something  between  one-third  nnd  one-half 
of  1   :   of  original  oil  In  place  ■' 

•  I  have  r^mplete  confidence, •'  Moore  said, 
'that  the  petnileum  industry  will  meet  Its 
ch  illenge  It  has  irepentedly)  demonstrated 
It*  great  vitality  and  capacity 


•niF 


WORLD.S     MOST     FXCLUSIVE 
CLUn  MEETS  AGAIN 


Mr  METC.ALF.  Mr  President,  contrary 
to  conventional  wi.sdom.  the  world's  most 
exclu.su e  club  is  not  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  It  Is  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Nations  largest  industry,  electric  power. 

The  investor-owned  utilities  do  not 
like  to  have  representatives  of  customer- 
owned  ix)wer  systems,  city-owned  power 
.systems,  or  Oovemment  s;t  v.\  on  mett- 
inps  of  the  lOU  Club  when  the  select 
consider  matters  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  ever>'  citizen  Occasionally  a  few 
representatives  of  lartje  public  povver  sys- 
tems will  be  invited  ui.  mainly  for  win- 
dow dre.ssmE  They  are  like  the  Ne«ro 
architect  who  .says  he  "integrated  '  .seven 
architectural  firms  with  G.nernment 
contracts,  moving  around  from  firm  to 
firm  to  present  the  proper  integrated 
front  when  a  Federal  visitor  came 
around  to  .•■ee  that  the  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral contracu  did  not  disciiminate  in 
employment 

The  lOU's  .started  Ui  set  up  the  .Mid- 
Continent  Area  Power  Planner.s — 
MAPP — that  way,  excludms  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  municipal  power 
systems  from  all  initial  planning.  The 
lOU's  excluded  other  types  of  p-^wer  sys- 
tems from  the  electric  heating  exposition. 
Vou  will  find  neither  municipal  nor  co- 
operative participants  at  the  annual 
American  Power  Conference,  at  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology  Earlier  this 
year  the  lOU's  almost  slicked  throu^;h  the 
Atomic  Ener'^y  Commission  an  urran^'e- 
ment  by  which  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute would  head  a  nuclear  powerplant 
study.  This  needed  .study  of  powerplant 
sitlniT  will  be  headed  up  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  uuh  the  aid  of  Fed- 
eral and  private  oruani/ations,  if  S  3330. 
introduced  last  week  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy! 
becomes   law. 

Today  another  meeting  of  the  exclu- 
sive lOU  Club  Is  being  held  m  New  York, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Allegheny 
Power  System  On  the  agenda  is  discus- 
sion of  electric  reliability  The  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  beca  holding 
heannps  on  S  1934.  the  eieciric  power 
reliability  bill,  strongly  recommended  by 
the  administration  and  the  Federal 
Power  Cimmi.'^ion.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  club  will  consider  way.s 
of  deluding  members  of  the  Senate  and 


Hou.se  Commerce  Committees  Into 
thinking  Uiat  S.  1934  should  not  be 
pa&.sed. 

Customer-owned  and  city-owned 
power  .systems  asked  to  be  Included  m 
the  New  York  meeting.  They  were  de- 
lik)eratt  ly  excluded 

I  believe  that  Members  of  this  body, 
especially  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committees,  will  be  interested  In  the 
comments  of  groups  that  .soucht  unsuc- 
ces.sfully  to  gain  even  temporary  admit- 
tance to  the  world's  most  exclusive  club. 
Therefore.  .Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  REcnRD  a  telegram  from  Robert  D. 
Partndre.  general  manaeer  of  the  Na- 
tMnal  Rural  Electric  Cooiierative  A.sso- 
ciatlon.  to  J  Lee  Rice.  Jr.  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Power  System;  a  telegram  from 
liobert  O.  Marritz.  executive  director 
and  .vtaff  counsel  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
Systems  Ciroup.  which  represents  \2b 
consumer-owned  power  systems  and  the 
US  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  and  a 
statement  by  Fred  G  Simonton,  execu- 
tive diiTctor  of  the  Mid-West  Electric 
Consumers  A.s,sociation. 

There  beini:  r.o  objection,  the  tele- 
urams  nnd  i-tatement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  24.  1968. 
.Mr    J    Lee  Rice.  Jr  . 
MUghenij  Power  System.  Inc., 
Sere  York.  NY. 

Dt*R  Mr  Kkt.  NRECA  has  been  Informed 
of  a  n.eetui^  of  rtpresentallves  of  the  Na- 
tional Llcctrlc  KelUbUlly  Council  on  April 
2,i 

We  are  disturbed,  however,  over  the  re- 
ported failure  to  Invite  the  Missouri  basin 
;.V!.tern3  group,  and  other  consumer-owned 
plannm?  organizations  If  any  council  is  M 
meaningfully  attack  the  problem  of  relia- 
bility. It  must  do  so  on  the  b;isls  of  bulk 
pjwer  supply,  not  the  nature  ol  ownership 
of  the  system. 

If  the  purview  of  this  proposed  council  Is 
'->  he  truly  national  in  scope,  then  rural 
electric  cooperatives  involved  In  bulk  power 
.■-upply  must  be  Included  For  this  reason  I 
,!m  u- king  you  to  forward  to  NRECA.  copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  above-mentioned 
meeting.  In  this  manner.  NRECA  cm  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  'Na- 
tlonaT'  committee. 

Robert  D    P\rtridce, 
Genrral   Manager.   Sational    Rural   Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Assoc^atlcm. 

April  23.  1968 
Mr    J   Lee  Rice.  Jr.. 
AUcgiic'ty  Pouer  System.  Inc. 
NciH   York.  NY  : 

As  executive  director  of  the  Ml.ssourl  b.u^m 
f.ystems  group,  I  must  strongly  object  to  the 
exclusion  of  MBSQ  from  your  April  25  New 
York  meeting  concerning  formation  of  a  na- 
tional electric  rellatilllty  council 

MBSG  Is  a  regional  c  jordinatlon  group  and 
pool  of  125  consumer-owned  systems  In  the 
upper  mid-west.  Including  the  U  S  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Present  facilities  of  the 
croups  members  include  the  backbone  230 
kv  transmi-sciion  grid  In  the  region.  Planned 
facilities  of  the  groups  members  include 
generating  units  ct  substantial  size  and 
hundreds  of  nules  of  EHV  transmission  line. 
By  any  standard,  these  bulk  power  facilities 
c  m.'.titute  a  significant  !:c.:;ment  of  the  area's 
facilities  and  have  a  substantial  effect  upon 
the  reliability  of  the  regional  system,  not  to 
say  the  national  interconnected  syslcm  As 
vou  may  know,  the  c.ist-west  ties  linking 
94';  of  the  country's  generation  are  accom- 
plished within  MBSOs  area  and  by  MBS3 
member  system  faculties. 
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If  tliere  Is  any  question  as  to  whether 
MBSG  is  n  cfKirdlnatlon  group  or  a  pool.  I 
would  sav  that  It  l.s  both  MBSOs  planning 
and  operation  loninUttees  conduct  studies 
to  ensure  that  nifinbers  plans  are  coordin- 
ated to  provide  u  low-cost  reliable  supply  ol 
electric  energv  in  tlio  region  Pooling  In  the 
group  presently  involves  the  hydro-electric 
laciUtles  <■!  the  bureau  of  recl.unatlon  and 
the  thermal  generating  I.iellities  ol  Ba.sln 
Electric  Power  Cixiperative 

.Suice  MB.SG  p.irliclpat#d  by  lnvltatl>jn  la 
a  tebruary  19.  1968  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
concerning  foimation  ol  a  n.itlon.il  reliability 
council  and  I  Liter  calk-ii  Mr  Floyd  Goss  of 
the  l.os  Angeles  system  reamrming  MBSG's 
interest  m  p.irtlcipatlng  m  .such  an  effort.  1 
am  disturbed  by  the  Complete  failure  of  your 
group  to  keep  us  informed  of  Us  progress. 
Not  only  were  we  not  United  to  the  New 
York  meeting,  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering a  dr.ift  agreement— we  were  not 
even  Informed  ol  It.  or  sent  a  draft  copy  of 
the  agreement,  nor  have  we  received  any 
correspondence  on  this  matter  to  date. 

Having  le.irned  of  the  exclusion  of  MBSG 
from  Uie  New  York  meeting  and  the  National 
Council.  I  telephoned  Mr.  Goss  on  April  15 
and  later  wrote  him  on  April  16  to  ask  that 
we  be  allowed  to  participate  In  the  New  York 
meeting.  Mr  Goss  U'lephoned  me  on  April  22 
t..  say  that  MBSG  should  not  have  a  repre- 
sentative at  the  New  York  meeting,  and  that 
he  would  Inform  us  of  what  transpired  there. 

Thus.  It  seems  that  our  exclusion  from  the 
meeting  was  deliberate,  that  our  comments 
on  the  draft  a*.'reemenl  are  not  wanted,  and 
that  our  role  In  Uie  National  Council,  If  any. 
will  be  distinctly  second  class. 

Whatever  the  objectives  of  your  National 
Council,  I  sincerely  believe  that  they  cannot 
be  served  by  denying  participating  to  groups 
such  as  MBSG. 

RonrST  O  Marritz, 

Etecutnc  Director,  end  Staff  Counsel, 

Missouri  Ba.'iin  Sijstcms  Group. 

MIDWE.ST  Electric  Consumers  .Association 
Protests  ExcLfsioN  From  Proposed 
Council 

Denver.  Colo  .  April  24.— The  executive 
director  of  a  consumer-owned  electric  as- 
s,)ciatlon  today  protested  "most  vigorously 
the  inientionai  exclusion  of  a  major  regional 
electric  power  coordinating  group  from  a 
cnmcll  purporting  to  be  national  in  scope. •' 
Fred  G  Simonton.  executive  director  of  the 
Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Association 
with  headquarters  in  Denver.  Colorado,  said 
that  •the  Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group,  a 
regional  power  pool  serving  125  electric  sys- 
tems, most  of  whom  also  belong  to  Mid-West 
Electric  Consumers  Association,  was  de- 
liberately excluded  from  a  meeting  to  be  held 
to  create  a  national  electric  reliability 
coimcil.^' 

Simonton  noted  that  MBSG  Executive  Di- 
rector. Robert  Marritz.  had  objected  to  the 
exclusion  by  telegram  to  J  Lee  Rice.  Jr., 
cliairman  of  the  board  of  Allegheny  Power 
System.  Inc  .  and  chairman  of  the  council 
meeting  to  be  held  In  New  York  on  April  25. 
Excluded  from  the  New  York  meeting  of 
the  council,  c.illed  t.>  draft  an  agreement 
among  some  of  the  major  power  entities  in 
the  country,  are  the  125  electric  systems  in 
the  Ml.ssourl  Basin,  which  make  up  the 
MBSG  Included  m  t.he  MBSG  group  are  the 
<V  S  Bureau  of  Reclanrmlion.  which  markets 
power  over  the  only  region-wide  transmission 
system  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  and 
B.isin  Electric  Power  Cooperative,  which 
operates  the  nation's  largest  lignite-burning 
generating  plant. 

In  a  telegram  to  Senators,  high  Administra- 
tion officials,  and  national  electric  leaders, 
.Simont<jn  said  '•it  Is  not  enough  for  this  self- 
appointed  group  of  giant  companies  to  call 
itself  a  reliability  council.  If  it  Is  sincere 
in  Its  efforts  to  prevent  the  massive  blackouts 
experienced  in   the  recent  past.  It  will  seek 


to  coordinate  with  all  groups.  Tlie  deliberate 
exclusion  of  the  MBSG.  members  of  which 
were  the  key  element  in  the  test  of  the  na- 
tional East-'West  Intertle  last  year,  raises  a 
question  about  the  real  purpose  of  their  pro- 
posed organization.  Exclusion  of  major  co- 
ordinating groups,  .and  regional  systems,  from 
this  agreement-writing  session  in  New  York 
suggests  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  is 
to  marshall  forces  against  the  n.itional  elec- 
irlct  reliability  act  now  under  con.sideration 
by  llie  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  " 

Simonton's  statement  s.vld  that  •if  tlie 
power  company-dominated  propexsed  council 
is  more  than  organized  subterfuge  Ui  avoid 
such  legislation,  it  would  have  sought  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  all  power  suppliers 
in  tlie  nation.  Tlie  deliberate  exclusion  of 
most  municipal  systems,  cooperatives,  and 
the  MBSG.  suggests  all  tlie  more  the  need  for 
national  legislation  which  would  require  ob- 
jective and  fair  planning  of  the  r.ipidly  ex- 
panding national  electric  power  grid   " 

Simonton  said  his  organization  expects  to 
testify  In  favor  of  legislation  which  would 
accomplish  the  purposes  sought  by  the  legis- 
lation presently  under  consideration.  He  said 
tliat  the  action  of  the  council  •■confirms  our 
apprehension  that  giant  monopolistic  power 
companies  are  not  truly  interested  in  coordi- 
nation of  all  power  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  reliability."  The  New  York  meeting  -should 
be  considered  by  the  FPC  as  an  affront,  ho 
said. 

••We  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  Friday  t«  tell  the 
Senate  committee  of  otir  views  and  of  the 
serious  need  to  protect  the  small  consumer- 
owned  electric  systems,  as  well  as  to  a-ssure 
customers  of  the  giant  ompames  that  tliey 
can  expect  reliable  service  at  lair  rates.  • 
Simonton  said. 


This  led  to  the  historic  United  Nations  In- 
vestigation and  condemnation  of  forced 
l.ibor — particularly  in  the  Communist  "P.-ir- 
adlse  "  where  forced  labor  Uiok  on  massive 
proportions  Involving  many  niiUions.  Today, 
the  .^FL  CIO  strongly  urges  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  ILO  conventions  involv- 
ing tlie  held  of  Human  Rights. 

Ihe  Seventh  Convention  of  the  AFL  CIO 
expresses  Its  solidarity  with  the  workers,  ag- 
ricultural producers,  and  freedom-loving  in- 
tellectuals ol  the  captive  nations  In  their 
inspiration  t.j  attain  political  freedom,  and 
the  lundamental  human  nglus  of  which 
they  are  today  deprived  We  are  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  the  Communist  re- 
gimes m  tiiese  c.tptlve  countries  are  suhject- 
iiig  labor  to  intense  exploitation  by  suppres.s- 
iiig  free  trade  unlonp  and  denying  the  right 
to  strike. 

The  .AFL  CIO  pledges  it.s  wholehearted 
Mipport  to  all  workers  and  other  liberty-lov- 
ing people  now  engaged  m  bitter  struggle 
for  b.islc  liuman  rights  and  freedom.  We 
are  unequivocally  opposed  t<j  e\ery  form  ol 
dictatorship—whether  it  be  Communist. 
Fascist.  F.ilangist  or  of  any  other  totaliuirian 
hue.  All  tx.talilarlan  tyrannle.s  are  mortal 
enemies  of  individual  dignity  and  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  deny  tlie  working 
jieopic  the  right  to  organize  into  free  trade 
unions 

Tlie  Convention  reaffirms  I's  dedication  to 
the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  We  appeal  to  the 
American  people  lor  tireless  elforls  to  ad- 
vance and  protect,  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Ideals  embodied  In  this  historic  Declaration. 

The  AFLr-CIO  Seventh  Convention  calls 
upon  all  our  affiliates  to  oliserve  the  week  of 
December  10  through  17  as  Human  Rights 
Week  and  tlie  year  1968  a.>  International 
Human  Hiuhts  Year. 


AFL-CIO  REAFFIRMS  COMMITMENT 
TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
organizations  have  been  as  unstinting 
and  vigorous  in  their  support  of  the 
human  rights  conventions  as  the  AFL- 
CIO.  This  fine  organization  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  Forced  Labor 
Convention  and  has  continually  urged 
the  ratification  of  this  and  other  of  the 
huHMin  rights  treaties. 

In  this  spirit,  the  recent  AFL-CIO 
convention  called  upon  all  of  its  affili- 
ated unions  to  observe  the  week  of  De- 
cember 10  through  17  as  Human  Rights 
Week  and  the  year  of  1968  as  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  resolution,  entitled 
"International  Human  Rights,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   177.  Inter.national  Human 

Rights 
1968  has  been  designated  by  the  United 
Nations  as  International  Human  Rights 
Year.  It  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
President  Johnson  has  proclaimed  the  week 
of  December  10  through  December  17,  1967, 
to  be  Human  Rights  Week  and  the  year 
1968  to  be  Human  Rights  Year. 

American  labor  has  been  tireless  in  its 
struggle  for  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedom.  In  this  spirit.  American  labor  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  preparation  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  Twenty  years  ago,  American  labor 
took  the  initiative  in  placing  before  the 
entire  world  the  growing  menace  of  slave 
labor  by  providing  the  United  Nations  with 
authentic     documentation     and     witnesses. 


SBAS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  RECORD 
PROSPERITY  OF  NATION'S  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
great  many  years  I  have  had  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  small  business. 
I  have  many  friends  among  small  busi- 
nessmen not  only  in  my  own  State  of 
Alabama,  but  throughout  the  coimtr>-. 
I  believe  I  understand  the  problems  tliey 
face. 

My  interest  in  .small  business  stems 
from  my  belief  that  these  enterprises 
are  perhaps  the  most  positive  force  for 
growth  that  we  have  in  our  economy. 
That  has  been  so  in  the  past  and  it  is 
so  today. 

As  long  as  small  business  is  prosper- 
ous, the  economy  will  be  iiealthy  and 
growing.  But  if  we  allow  our  small  busi- 
nessmen to  get  into  trouble,  we  are  all 
in  trouble. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  small  busi- 
ness is  vcr>'  prosperous  today.  It  is  rid- 
ing the  wave  of  our  unprecedented  7 
years  of  steady  econom.ic  growth,  and 
i  think  our  prosperity  is  due  in  part  to 
the  assistwice  given  by  the  Snwill  BiLsi- 
ness  Administration. 

President  Johnson  is  a  good  friend  of 
smaJl  bL»s«»6S,  and  his  concern  for  the 
wellAre  of  small  business  is  nowhere 
better  demonstrated.  I  believe,  than  in 
the  record  of  accomplishments  of  the 
ShmJI  Baatoeac  Administration  la.st  year. 
In  1967  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration inoeftsed  its  volume  of  loans  by 
55  percent  over  1966.  reaching  a  new 
Wgh  of  *<W7.7  million. 

Of  that  Lot.al.  the  agency  approved 
$482.7  million  iii  regular  business  loans 
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to  help  9518  small  Arms  Slxty-seyen 
percent  of  the  loans  were  niade  with 
bank  participation,  SBA's  share  of  these 
loans  was  $379  9  million. 

SBA  approved  $36  9  million  In  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loans  to  help  3,432 
small  busme&ses  as  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty 

Loans  totaling  $34  8  million  were  made 
to  help  404  small  flrm.s  forced  to  move 
because  of  federally  aided  projects  in 
their  area 

SBA  was  active  in  helplns  community 
development  projects  During  the  year 
the  aKency  approved  $53  9  million  m  363 
loans  to  aid  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  communities:  banks  and  other 
pnvate  investors  provided  $23  million 
The  loans  financed  projects  of  locally 
organized  development  companies 

Many  disa.ster  victims  received  help 
last  year:  SBA  approved  $89  3  million  In 
lonsr-term,  J-percent  loans  to  help  vic- 
tims of  storms,  floods  and  other  disasters 
repair  or  rebuild  their  homes,  businesses, 
or  reph>ce  damaKed  property 

Through  these  and  other  programs 
SBA  strives  to  help  small  businessmen, 
maltinn  it  possible  for  them  to  srow  and 
to  provide  a  wider  ran»?e  of  services. 

There  are  programs  to  help  commu- 
nities attract  new  induccries  and  build 
up  existing  industries  Planned  commu- 
nity economic  development  and  assist- 
ance to  our  Fmall  businesses  generate  new 
jobs,  one  uf  the  prime  objectives  set  for 
the  Small  Business  AdmiiustraUon  by 
Administrator  Robert  C  Moot.  Mr  Moot 
reports  that  last  year  SBA  created  10,200 
new  jobs  throu-.;h  its  local  development 
company  proiiram  alone 

.\  good  many  of  these  jobs  were  creat- 
ed m  small  communities  and  will  serve 
to  stem  the  nsmi;  tide  of  uutmiyraiion  of 
jobseekers  from  these  rural  areas  into  the 
ghettos,  adding  to  the  already  .serious 
overcrowding  v.\  these  troubled  areas.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  development  com- 
pany program  can  become,  under  the 
able  stewardship  of  Administrator  Moot, 
a  major  tool  in  our  r.ational  effort  to 
achieve  an  etiective  economic  balance  be- 
tween our  lagging  rural  areas  and  our 
overburdened  cit:es.  In  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  objectives  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
introduced  the  development  company 
legislation  ai.d  rmded  it  through  Con- 
gress a  decade  ago. 

I  commend  .\dmu'.isirator  Moot  for 
this  fine  record  of  achievement,  and  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  thLs  acency  and  its  many  pro- 
grams that  do  .so  much  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth 


AN      ACTIVIST-    CLERGY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir-jirua.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Tuesday. 
Apnl  23,  contained  a  fine  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  activism  that  has  today 
infected  what  I  believe  to  be  a  inmority 
among  the  clergy 

It  makes  the  point  that  I  have  alluded 
to  many  times  m  pubhc  statements  m 
recent  months— that  the  preoccupation 
of  this  highly  vocal  minonty  of  religious 
leaders  with  secular  and  political  matters 
has  i:;ravely  hurt  the  church  and  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  in  general. 

I  commend  tlus  editoiial  to  the  atten- 


tion of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
other  body,  and  1  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  RceoRn 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  jjrlnted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

.^•fTHWTT*    r  im    .Awomit' 

An  activist'  Orgy  nia?  be  (l<>8lrable  for 
any  number  of  reajiutn.  but  none  of  them  hua 
much  U)  do  with  religion  This  heresy  comes 
from  Rabbi  Arthur  Ilert.'berg.  himself  me  of 
the  activists,  m  Rome  of  the  most  perceptive 
C'jmments  we  have  Been  fJi  the  current  fash- 
ion lu  llb«ral  religion 

The  fiLshlon  Is  trying  to  niake  religion 
more  "relevant"  by  Joining  various  SL^clal  and 
political  causes.  Uke  civil  rlghu.  uplifting  the 
ptxir  .md  ending  me  war  in  Vletn.im  .Mr. 
Hert/.berg  ii  hlstiTy  tj>.icher  at  I'oliimbla 
University  as  well  a.s  rubbl  at  Temple  Emanu- 
EI  In  Knglewood.  N  J  .  agreed  with  their  posi- 
tions :n  u  speech  the  other  d.iy  He  himself 
advcx^atea  unilateral  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam But  he  denies  that  tills  "nervous 
."icurrying  for  relevance"  Is  going  to  revitalize 
contemporary  religion. 

.K  l.irge  part  of  what  passes  for  liberal 
religion  in  America  Is  a  rewriting  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  New  Republic."  he  s.iys.  '  Tliat's 
not  tJie  Job  of  religion.  What  petiple  come  to 
rellcrlon  for  1.1  un  ultimate  metaphysical 
hunger  and  when  this  hunger  Is  not  saUs- 
&ed.  religion  declines." 

The  rabbi  notes  tliat  some  branches  of 
Judaism  have  pracUced  acllMsm  far  linger 
than  the  Chnsuan  falUis  in  which  11  l.s  cur- 
rently popular  He  warns.  '  Having  been  there 
for  a  hundred  years  and  playeU  the  game.  I 
can  t.'U  vou  it  doesn't  work  The  very  mo- 
ment that  clerics  become  more  worldly,  the 
world  goes  to  hell  aU  the  f.tster  ' 

Heyjnd  that,  he  continues,  both  Institu- 
tional and  actu-l.<t  religion  today  has  an  over- 
r.cln.g  :  lult  "What  Is  left  out  Is  religion's 
main  business  Love  and  God  and  the  tran- 
scendent" ^fftny  people  today  are  moving 
past  the  ."MX  lal  questions  to  questions  of 
uitlm  ite  concern."  he  says  They  are  wor- 
ried abi  ut  S'jmethlng  more  t.'iiUi  L>ow  Chemi- 
cal laJ  naptilin  They  are  worneti  a!x)ut 
what  3  ic  all  for  Itey  are  worr.eU  about — 
dare  I  say  It  UnmortaUly.  what  tiielr  lives 
are  United  Into  " 

Ha;)bl  Hertzberg  la  certainly  right  The 
trend  toward  a"tlvlFt  religion  creates  a  para- 
dox -Much  of  the  clergy  is  turning  sway  from 
religion's  tridiuonal  concerns  Just  at  a  mo- 
ment when  th.Jse  concerns  seem  especially 
troublesome    uj   the   Individual   man 

Tt»e  resUessnese-ln-uIlluence  so  widely 
recognized  t  >day  almost  certainly  bespeaks 
a  human  craving  for  something  transcend- 
ent Indlvldu.\ls  may  have  r.o  burning  jas- 
sion  for  personal  Immortality,  but  they  seek 
something  to  lend  meaning  and  order  to  the 
Jumble  of  t.ieir  lives  and  time.  They  seek  a 
sense  of  meaning  and  ':ie  oulldence  and 
self-worth    that   come    with   It. 

Reunion  ha.s  traditionally  been  called  upon 
to  answer  sul-Ii  questions,  but  has  stumbled 
In  this  century  when  Its  traditional  answer.s 
have  appeared  wrong  or  irrelevant  In  the  face 
of  science.  'Vet  this  appearance  Is  olten 
merely  tnat.  Nothing  t.'ie  behavioral  1st  psy- 
cbologlsis  have  disctivered  In  their  rat  nia.:es, 
for  Instance,  will  t.-ll  vju  as  much  about 
human  niture  as  will  the  Judao-Chrlstlan 
view  of  man,  created  in  the  Image  of  God 
but  marred  by  original  sin 

Whatever  Its  Inadequacie.s,  religious  trswil- 
Uon  represents  t.he  a-cumulatlon  of  mans 
la&lght  over  t.'iousands  of  vears  into  such 
ri'jeatlons  as  tne  nature  of  niaai.  ti>e  meaning 
of  life,  the  individual  s  place  in  the  universe. 
Into,  that  is,  ;)reclsely  the  ciuesuons  at  llie 
root  of  man  s  current  restlessness. 

Muiern  man  seeks  something  to  end  his 
state  >i  couiuaion  and  ernpuiies*-  in  the 
latest  parlance,  an  anudote  for  anomle.  We 
do  not  know  Lt  tae  iruLba  of  r«Uglous  tradi- 


tion can  be  Interpreted  to  satisfy  tills  need 
Hut  we  are  sure  that  here,  not  In  pollUcal 
acttvlalm.  la  religion's  patli  to  new  relevance. 


CREDIT     UNIONS    AND    CONSUMER 
COUNSELING  FOR  THE  POOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  a  bill  tomorrow  au- 
thorizing a  strong  federal  program  to 
help  the  poor,  through  credit  unions  and 
consumer  counseling,  to  break  out  of  the 
vicious  circle  of  iwverty. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  made 
clear  at  a  1-day  hearing  on  consumer 
credit  problems  held  last  week  by  the 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
at  which  the  witnesses  were  unanimous 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  poor  do,  in- 
deed, pay  more.  And  they  pay  more,  the 
\vltnp.sses  agreed,  largely  because  normal 
avenues  of  credit  axe  not  open  to  them. 

It  is  tragic  and  unjust  that  the  low- 
income  consumer  .<;hould  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  things  he  needs  than  his 
affluent  neiejhbors.  With  little  ready  cash 
available  and  no  way  to  obtain  normal 
credit,  the  poor  often  are  forced  to  deal 
with  loan  sharks  and  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants. They  see  no  alternative. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  TTC,  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  testified  before  my  sub- 
committee last  week,  ghetto  residents 
patronize  the  unscrupulous  merchants 
t)ecause  they  oCfer  easy  credit.  And 
credit  practices  rather  than  price  is  the 
ba,';is  of  competition  among  such  stores 
for  Rhetto  business. 

The  result  is  the  poor  are  charged  ex- 
orbitant prices  and  they  pay  them  for 
gro.ssly  inferior  merchandise.  This  Is 
how  the  cruel  and  vicious  circle  of  pov- 
ertv'  i?  maintained. 

The  problem  is  this:  Making  the  low- 
Incjme  consumer  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  IS,  very  often,  being  charged  60  per- 
cent and  more  above  the  standard  price 
for  just  about  everything  he  buys. 

What  is  needed  is  a  workable  alter- 
native to  the  peddler  sy.stem.  to  the  loan 
.shark  and  to  the  poor  money  manage- 
ment   which    plague    low-income    con- 
sumers. 

The  testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee last  week  by  two  officials  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions — BPCU — 
William  O'Brien  and  Richard  Clink- 
scales,  that  an  imaginative  pilot  pro- 
f-'Eam  under  BFCU  supervision  known  as 
Project  Moneywise  may  provide  one 
approach. 

Project  Moneywi.'^e.  which  began  in 
1966  and  Just  expired  last  month,  en- 
couraged the  development  of  credit 
unions  in  limited  income  areas  of  se- 
lected cities  as  part  of  community  action 
programs  and  the  development  of  con- 
sumer counseling  programs  in  these 
areas. 

My  bill  v^ould  permit  Project  Money- 
wise  to  continue  on  an  expanded  basis. 
It  would  authorize  grants  or  contracts 
with  pubi;c  or  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations designed  to  promote  the  organi- 
zation and  the  more  effective  operation 
of  Federal  credit  unions  and  consumer 
counseling  programs  among  the  poor. 

These  things  would  be  accomplished  by 
establishing       experunental.       develop- 
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mental,  demonstration,  and  pilot  proj- 
ects designed  to  improve  the  techniques 
of  operating  lovK-income  credit  imions 
and  con.sumer  counseling  programs.  The 
bill  would  also  authorize  training  pro- 
grams for  people  who  operate  the  credit 
union.s  and  the  consumer  counseling  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  better  consumer  counseling  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  we  can  make 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  bill  Ui  further  promote  the  orRanlzatlon 
and  operation  01  Federal  credit  unions  and 
consumer  counseling  programs  among  the 
poor,  by  providing  for  improved  means  of 
furnishing  technical  absistance  through 
experimental,  developmental,  demonstra- 
tion and  pilot  projects  and  through  train- 
ing programs  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  other  Federal  Departments  and  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  povernments.  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  other  orga- 
nizations 

Be  tt  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
21  (f  I  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S-C.  1766(f)  )  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "if)",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(2)  (A)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  program  of  e.\perimental,  devel- 
oiimental.  demonstration,  and  pilot  projects, 
through  granto  to  or  contracts  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations.  Including 
credit  unions,  or  tlirough  contracts  with 
private  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  techniques  and  demonstrating  the 
ellectlveness  of  specialized  methods  designed 
to  permit  more  effective  operation  of  credit 
unions  and  consumer  counseling  programs 
among  the  poor;  and  to  provide  (directly  or 
by  contract  I  or  to  make  grants  to  colleges 
or  universities.  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  or  other  appropriate  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  for  training  of 
persons  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  in 
the  operation  of  credit  unions  or  in  con- 
sumer counseling  programs  serving  the  poor. 
"(B)  In  carrying  out  the  authority  in  this 
paragrapli,  the  Director  shall  consult,  where 
appropriate,  with  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educiition,  and  Welfare 
and  with  uppropriate  ngencies  within  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce,  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  with  the 
Director  of  the  Otfice  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Ill  the  development  or  coordination  of 
special  projects  to  bo  implemented  through 
Federal,  federally  assisted.  State  or  local  pro- 
prams  which  the  Director  determines,  have 
unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  approach  to  the  finan- 
cial problem,  of  the  poor," 

"(Ci  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  I'jG'J.  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  carryirig 
out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  as  a  sup- 
plemeut  to  any  fees  that  may  be  expended 
by  the  Director  pursuant  to  sections  6  and  7 
for  such  purposes." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  July  1,  1968, 


further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    LAND    AND 
WATER  CONSERVATON  FUND  ACT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1052,  S,  1401. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legisl.mive  Clerk,  A  bill 
iS.  1401)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceederf to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leeislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  t'.ie 
Older  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  some  moi-ning  business,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness, in  order  that  I  might  proceed  as  in 
the  morning  hour,  -ftithout  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  received  a  wire  from  the  Rever- 
end Abernathy,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

\V.4SHINGTON.    D  C 

April  23.  IOCS. 

Sen,  Rtjssiii.  Long. 
Senate  Office  Bmhiing, 
Washington.  DC. 

As  an  Important  part  of  opening  the  pcK:>r 
people's  campaign  in  Washington  I  request 
a  meeting  with  you.  Senator  Mansfield,  and 
Representatives  McCormaclc  and  -Mbert, 
Monday  morning  April  29  at  9  30.  Our  Wash- 
ington ofSce  will  confirm  arrangement*  with 
you. 

Respectfully. 

Ralph  AB^:llN.^THY. 
PrcsideJit.  Southern  Christian 

Leadership  Conference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  telegram 
requests  a  meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
Congress,  and  I  presume  a  similar  request 
will  be  made  to  the  President  and  other 
members  of  the  executive  branch.  It,  of 
course,  involves  a  unique  experience  in 
American  government.  Mr.  Abernathy 
plans  to  come  to  town  to  make  his  de- 
mands for  various  and  sundi-y  proposals. 


of  which  I  am  not  aware,  although  I  have 
some  idea  of  what  those  proposals  will  be. 

One  proixjsal,  as  I  understand.  Is  to  be 
that  everyone  be  paid  approximately  $250 
a  month,  whether  he  works  or  not — liie 
so-called  guaranteed  minimum  wape. 
There  will  be  other  propo:-als  along  that 
line. 

As  I  understand  those  proposals,  they 
t:enerally  will  mean  that  those  who  are 
working  will  work  harder  so  that  those 
who  are  not  working  can  rest  harder,  and 
we  would  then  proceed  to  make  poverty  a 
w  ay  of  life  in  this  country— a  very  enjoy- 
able way  of  life  for  some  people.  That,  of 
course,  is  somewhat  new  to  some  of  us 
who  thought  we  had  been  laboring  in  the 
poverty  vineyard  for  many  yr^is. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdI.  recalls  from  his  boy- 
hood the  days  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Hucy  Long,  ad- 
vocated on  the  lloor  of  the  Senate  a 
share-the-wealth  program.  Senator  Long 
wanted  Uj  tax  the  rich  to  f;ive  to  tlie  ixior. 
and  that  proi>osal  has  always  had  a  lot 
of  appeal  to  me.  I  suppo.^^e  if  I  had  to 
vote  yes  or  no,  I  would  vote  yes  for  my 
father's  program,  which  proposed  that 
everything  one  had  over  $2  million  would 
be  taken  and  spread  among  the  folks 
who  had  nothing,  so  that  they  might  live 
better. 

His  program  was  criticized  on  occasion 
by  some  unsympathetic  people.  Some 
.s.^id  that  if  the  share-the-wealth  pro- 
aram  went  into  effect,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  tlie  rich  would  have  all  tlie 
money  back,  anyway;  that  they  would 
find  ways  to  skin  the  poor  out  of  it. 
My  father's  resixin.se  was: 
Maybe  so.  But  Just  think  how  much  fun 
the  ixKjr  folks  will  ^la^e  wlijle  all  that  is 
happening. 

We  have  labored  long  for  programs  in 
Louisiana  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  underprivileged.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  a  second-generation 
laborer  in  that  vineyard.  I  suppose  that 
when  I  began  my  service  in  the  Senate 
I  was  regarded  as  a  flaming  liberal.  I  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  school  lunch 
program,  in  which  Louisiana  was  one  of 
the  great  leaders.  It  had  been  my  privi- 
lege to  work  to  help  put  into  effect  the 
most  liberal  welfare  in'ogram  in  the 
United  States,  to  negotiate  with  Wa.sli- 
inglon  to  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of 
Federal  matching  funds.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  work  diligently  to  do  whatever 
was  in  my  power  to  increase  Federal 
matching  funds  to  ijrovide  more  ade- 
quately for  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and 
the  needy. 

I  must  admit  that  some  of  my  ideas  at 
that  time  greatly  shocked  tlie  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia — who  was  the  father 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair — 
the  Honorable  Harry  F  Byrd,  Sr.  But 
over  a  period  of  time  he  became  adjusted 
to  it,  .so  that  he  could  vote  with 
equanimity  for  the  so-called  radical  sug- 
gestions of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  to  provide  a  large  amount  of 
additional  money  to  the  needy,  the 
underprivileged — the  least  of  them  all.  as 
the  Saviour  would  call  them;  so  that  in 
time  it  even  came  to  pass  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  fight  for 
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some  amendment  to  provide  more  money 
for  the  needy,  the  aged,  the  orphaned 
children  The  junior  Senator  from  Loul- 
-lana  having  prevailed,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Mr  Harry  Flo<xl  Byrd  Sr  , 
\v,)uld  no  to  conference  and  fight  to  get 
tl'.e  Hou.ne  to  agree  to  some  part  of  the 
prupo.sal,  and  come  back  and  inform 
these  tine  pe<iple  that  we  liad  heev\  able  to 
increase  their  welfare  check.s 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  Ideas  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  were 
frustrated  by  the  State  legl.slature,  which 
passed  a  law  providing  that  no  wel- 
fare check  could  be  increased  with- 
out an  act  of  the  legislature  Why  they 
did  that.  I  never  quite  understood  I 
presume  it  was  because  they  wanted  to 
take  credit  lor  that  increa.se  m  Federal 
matching  instead  of  our  taking  credit  for 
It  It  had  t^een  the  thought  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  if  we  pro- 
vided $5  more  tor  grandmas  old-age 
peasion,  he  could  go  back  and  say.  Look 
wliat  I  did  for  you  " 

But  the  State  Icgi.slature  pas.sed  a  law, 
.so  instead  of  these  'K>eople  getting  the  in- 
crease automatically,  they  would  wait 
until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
Then  the  legislature  v.ould  pass  a  law 
providing  for  the  increase,  and  would 
then  .-.ay.    Look  what  we  did  for  you  " 

So  the  strui,'gle  to  .see  who  uot  the  credit 
for  the  increase  has  been  waged.  But 
the  answer  has  always  been  the  same  so 
far  as  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  concerned 
We  wanted  to  provide  as  liberally  and  as 
well  tor  the  aged,  the  needy,  the  under- 
privileged and  the  unfortunate  as  it  was 
within    )ur  power  to  do. 

But.  Mr  President  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple that  we  m  Louisiana  have  never 
been  able  to  get  through  our  minds,  and 
I  ^up[xi.se  that  possibly  has  caused  us  to 
be  regarded  as  reactionaries  and  racists 
today,  whereas  we  were  regarded  as 
rtaniing  liberals  20  years  ago  That  is  the 
principle  that  people  who  could  work 
should  be  willing  to  work  for  what  they 
intend  to  get.  That  is  not  meant  to  criti- 
cize those  who  cannot  work  Our  theory 
has  always  been  that  a  little  child  should 
be  fed  and  well  provided  for.  that  a 
mother  who  has  children  to  care  for 
should  be  provided  for  if  she  cannot  fmd 
adequate  employment,  and  we  always 
felt  that  we  should  provide  for  the 
di.sabled 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  l.s 
oldfashioned.  somewhat  like  the  able 
statesman  who  occupies  the  majority 
leaders  chair  at  this  moment,  the  dis- 
tingiushed  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Mr  Byrdi  I  have  always  felt  that  peo- 
ple who  can  work,  should  work.  I  have 
always  felt  that  there  is  something  noble, 
worthwhile,  and  constructive  about 
working  for  a  livmg 

While,  of  course,  we  approve  of  leisure 
and  recreation,  we  believe  it  has  no 
meaning  unless  someone  has  contributed 
something  to  .society  for  its  purpose. 

Mr  President,  if  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  his  way,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  finance,  he 
would  like  to  impose  an  even  heav  ler  tax 
on  people  who  inlierit  money,  if  they 
have  never  done  a  day  s  work  So,  before 
they  receive  a  large  amount  of  money  to 


fritter  away  on  meaningless  and  u.sele.ss 
things,  they  would  have  to  do  something 
constructive 

I  regret  ver>-  much  that  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  between  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iy)Ulslana  and  the 
group  that  calls  it.self  the  Welfare 
Mothers  Senators  will  recall  that  some 
time  ago.  while  we  were  conducting  a 
hearing  with  regard  to  the  .social  security 
bill,  we  had  a  sit-in  strike  by  an  orga- 
nization which  is  spreading  across  this 
land 

They  are  a  little  bit  slow  In  collecting 
dues  but  they  are  L-etting  plenlv  of  mem- 
bers This  is  a  united  orcani/ation  of 
welfare  clients,  patterned  somewhat  after 
labor  on;anizatlons  The  jmrpose  ol  the 
or^'anl/ation  is  to  bind  together  people 
who  are  not  working  and  who  are  doing 
nothing  for  society,  to  organize  them- 
.•>elves  to  demand  ;'reater  and  rrcater 
payments  from  government;  more  and 
more  for  less  and  less 

Tho.se  people  came  m  and  protested 
the  suggestion  of  .some  of  us  that  these 
people  should  be  asked  to  do  some  work 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments I  am  not  one  to  suggest  that  a 
mother  should  be  required  to  abandon 
her  children  in  order  to  .seek  employ- 
ment; not  at  all  But  if  there  is  some- 
one else  available  to  look  after  that 
child,  or  if  we  could  provide  a  daycare 
center  to  provide  for  that  child  while 
the  mother  pursues  constructive  em- 
ployment, that  would  be  a  better  an.swer 
than  to  have  that  person  mst  sitting 
around  drawing  money  at  Government 
expense,  when  that  person  could  be 
doing  some  constructive  labor 

I  shall  not  identify  the  people,  but 
I  would  like  to  i:ive  an  illustration  or  two 
of  some  people  who  have  worked  for  ine 
One  person  was  a  fine  colored  woman. 
This  fine  Neero  woman  had  a  cliild  who 
was  the  outstanding  child  of  her  class. 
Many  of  us  in  the  community  banded  to- 
gether to  provide  money  for  that  little 
girl  so  that  she  could  advance  herself 
through  education  She  received  awards 
and  merits  which  she  was  well  justified 
to  receive  because  she  was  so  talented 
and  able  One  of  the  reasons  she  was 
such  a  fine  child  and  a  credit  to  the  com- 
munity was  that  iier  mother  was  a  fine 
mother  Having  no  one  else  to  help  lier. 
her  mother  went  to  work,  provided  op- 
portunity, helped  in  every  way  she  could, 
and  she  inspired  other  people  to  follow 
her  pattern 

I  am  well  aware  of  another  very  fine 
mother  who.  upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, simply  worked  a  little  harder  and 
worked  a  little  longer,  and  she  tried 
harder  to  provide  opportunity  for  her 
children  Very  fine  children  they  are.  in- 
deed, m  some  measure  due  to  the  fine  in- 
spiration set  by  that  mother. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  with 
this  welfare  program  is  where  a  mother 
does  not  work,  does  not  seek  work,  and 
has  no  Interest  in  justifying  her  pay 
from  societv  Some  of  these  mothers  have 
not  spent  the  money  they  received  for 
the  children,  but  instead,  have  .spent  it 
on  frivolities.  One  problem  has  been 
when  we  would  provide  a  welfare  check 
for  the  child  and  a  welfare  check  for  the 
mother,  so  that  the  motlier  could  stay 


there  and  look  after  the  child,  there  have 
been  instances  where  mothers  would  take 
that  money  and  not  purchase  milk  and 
bread,  but  Instead  would  buy  wine, 
whisky,  cigarettes  and  other  frivolous 
thines 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  And  men 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  made  the  point 
that  some  of  that  money  has  been  spent 
by  some  of  those  mothers  on  men,  who 
are  equally  unworthy  of  their  keep,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  on  occasion  had 
to  seek  some  responsible  person  to  spend 
tlie  money  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
benefit  the  child 

Mr  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
we  will  fight  that  battle  again  this  year. 
of  whether  we  are  ^oing  to  provide 
money  to  pay  i>eople  to  be  worthless,  to 
be  u.selfss,  to  be  of  no  account;  or 
whether  we  are  KOing  to  insist  that,  m 
consideration  of  society  supporting 
them,  they  do  something  to  help  them- 
selves I  look  foi-ward  to  that  matter  I 
believe  the  Senate  reflected  on  itself 
poorly  when  it  voted  erroneously,  in  my 
opinion,  on  that  i.>sue.  I  think  when  the 
matter  is  fully  understood  the  Senate 
will  change  its  mind, 

I  wish  to  tell  Reverend  Abernathy 
that  while  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  back 
and  rearrange  my  affairs  to  meet  with 
him  and  his  i^roup,  if  he  thinks  he  ;s 
going  to  intmiidate  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  he  is  making  a  mistake. 
.■\s  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be  it  Rever- 
end Abernathy.  Stokely  Carmichael,  (  r 
anybody  eLse,  if  they  want  to  hold  dem- 
onstrations, march  around,  parade,  and 
carr\-  signs  expres.sing  their  views,  that 
IS  all  light  I  would  be  i;lad  to  eo  to  see 
tlie  r-arade  However,  if  they  think  they 
can  intimidate  the  jumor  Senator  from 
Louisiana  into  voting  to  bankrupt  this 
Ouvernmcnt  by  paying  i>eople  to  be 
more  worthless  than  they  are.  or  by 
paying  i)eople  who  refuse  to  work,  they 
are  making  a  mistake. 

Mr,  President.  I  do  own  property  in 
Wa.shington.  and  I  have  invested  money 
v.\  It  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when 
that  bunch  of  marchers  comes  here,  if 
they  want  to  do  .so.  before  I  would  yield 
to  that  kind  of  demand,  whether  done 
through  rioUs.  marches,  or  intimidation, 
they  can  just  burn  down  the  whole  place 
and  we  will  move  the  National  Capital 
somewhere  el.se  where  we  have  someone 
who  has  courage  enough  to  enforce  the 
law  and  put  those  rioters  la  jail. 

Nothing  could  disgust  this  Senator 
more  than  to  hear  on  television  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  said  that  human  life  was  more  im- 
portant than  property  rights,  and  for  that 
reason  thus  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  not  going  to  shoot  any  crimi- 
nal .-eeking  to  escape  from  a  crime  lie 
had  committed. 

Oh.  Mr,  President,  it  is  .strange  how 
[Hx^ple  can  be  prejudiced  in  the  name  of 
being  unprejudiced  and  how  discriminat- 
ing p'H)ple  can  be  in  the  name  of  non- 
di.scriminalion. 

I  have  made  the  statement  that  if 
someone  were  uuilty  of  arson,  if  some- 
one were  guilty  of  looting,  if  .someone 
were  guilty  of  bunung  the  city  down,  if 
somt\>iie  were  guilty  of  stealing  the  prop- 
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erty  of  people,  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  defenseless  to  shoot  those 
people,  they  should  be  shot  before  you 
let  them  escape,  and  bring  that  riot  to 
an  end. 

I  have  received  a  telegram,  and  I  have 
read  in  the  press  that  an  official  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  described  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  as  sound- 
ing more  and  more  like  a  racist. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  say  you  should 
shoot  a  Negro,  I  did  not  say  you  should 
shoot  a  Chinaman,  I  did  not  say  you 
should  shoot  a  Caucasian,  or  a  Baptist, 
or  a  Catholic,  or  a  Protestant.  All  I  said 
was  that  a  criminal  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  get  away  with  that  kind  of 
criminal  conduct.  He  should  be  caught 
and  stopped  before  he  gets  away,  even 
if  it  Ls  necessary  to  flrc  a  rifle  bullet  or 
a  pistol  shot  at  him.  That  is  how  It  has 
always  been.  It  is  only  in  these  new  days, 
in  this  new  program,  that  we  are  told 
criminals  must  not  be  punished,  appre- 
hended, or  accept  the  risk  that  hereto- 
fore attended  criminahty. 

One  could  say:  Look  at  the  great  suc- 
cess we  had  in  Washington  at  a  very 
small  loss  of  life:  there  has  been  more 
lass  of  life  somewhere  else  where  other 
riots  have  occurred.  Of  course,  that  can 
be  contended. 

Mr.  President,  recently  we  had  a  par- 
allel experience  in  Louisiana,  with  no 
lo.ss  of  life  whatever. 

Can  Senators  guess  why? 
Because    we    have    an    old-fashioned 
Governor  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  who 
went  on  radio  and  television  and  said: 

I  want  to  tell  you  people  that  I  will  pro- 
tect your  rights.  You  can  march  on  your 
State  capital  and  no  one  vi.111  lay  a  hand 
on  you.  no  one  will  hurt  you.  and  no  one 
win  touch  you  at  all  But.  the  moment  you 
start  shooting,  the  moment  you  start  break- 
ing someone's  store  window,  the  moment  you 
start  noting,  the  moment  you  start  Injuring 
anyone,  whtx-ver  starts  that  business  will  be 
shot,  I  have  instructed  tlie  State  police  to 
shoot  quick.  Whoever  they  must  shoot  wUl 
be  Ifit  to  lie  where  they  f.ill  until  we  have 
put  down  the  riot  and  then  we  will  be  back 
and  pick  up  and  haul  them  away. 


What  happened?  We  did  not  lose  one 
single  life.  No  one  received  a  scratch. 
No  one  was  hurt. 

Why?  Because  we  have  an  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  doing  business  in  Louisiana, 
of  tolling  potential  rioters  that  if  they 
riot  they  will  not  get  away  with  it.  they 
will  be  punished,  and  they  will  regret 
it. 

The  demonstrators  demonstrated,  and 
speeches  were  made.  It  was  all  done  in 
a  peaceful  marmcr  and  then  they  all 
went  back  h.ome  wliere  they  came  from. 

Let  me  add  that  the  Nesroes  were  pro- 
testing on  the  State  capitol  grounds  and 
only  5  miles  away  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
holding  a  meeting.  Yet  no  one  was  hurt 
because  we  have  the  kind  of  old-fash- 
ioned law  enforcement  that  has  proved 
to  be  succe.ssful  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
."^ure  will  jirove  to  be  successful  in  the 
future. 

In  other  words,  law  and  order  should 
prevail.  It  must  be  sustained.  If  it  is  not 
sustained,  then  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  that  law  and 
order  should  be  voted  out  of  office. 
I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  as  a  Demo- 


crat. I  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  say  that 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  making 
every  citizen  in  this  country  secure  in 
his  home,  in  his  property,  and  in  his 
rights,  and  that  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, including  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  adopted  by  our  fore- 
fathers, must  be  upheld. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Reverend 
Abernathy  can  come  on  up  here,  Stoke- 
ly Carmichael  can  come  on  up  here,  and 
if  our  good  judge  in  Louisiana  can  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  let  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Rap  Brown,  out  of  jail,  he  also 
can  come  up  with  them  and  they  can 
make  all  the  mischief  they  want — all 
the  mischief  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  wUl  i>ermit  them. 

And,  if  any  Senator  comes  before  the 
Senate  and  asks  us  to  bend  the  knee  to 
protect  law  violators,  then  we  should 
consider  censure,  or  consider  expelling 
him  from  the  Senate,  rather  tlian  let  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statos  be  run 
by  law  violators. 

If  demonstrators  v^ish  to  obey  the  law, 
more  jjower  to  them.  God  bless  them.  If 
they  want  to  express  their  opinions  and 
explain  what  they  have  in  .mind,  pro- 
pose to  do  it  peacefully,  and  feel  that  to 
demonstrate  is  the  only  way  they  can 
express  themselves,  they  can  do  that  in 
order  to  explain  what  their  problem  is. 
More  power  to  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
consider  what  they  have  in  mind. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  .uettinp  enough  of  that  kind 
of  thinking  that  lets  our  Government 
be  run  by  rioters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  State 
in  the  Union  where  a  majority  of  tlie 
people  would  vote  to  support  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Kerner  Commission  report, 
that  we  should  give  the  rioters  and  the 
lawbreakers  what  they  demand  and  may- 
be they  will  quit  breaking  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  every  mother  in  Amer- 
ica knows  that  will  not  work.  Every  moth- 
er knows  that  if  a  child  misbehaves  and 
is  not  corrected,  possibly  chastised,  and 
made  to  realize  he  did  wrong  and  to  feel 
repentant  about  it.  that  child  will  con- 
tinue to  misbehave. 

To  reward  a  child  for  making  mischief 
is  only  to  make  a  bad  child. 

It  is  somewhat  jjarallel  to  the  proverb 
"spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  A 
child  must  be  taught  to  behave. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  crim- 
inal element  in  this  country.  They  must 
be  taught  to  obey  the  law.  While  it  is 
true  that  some  of  them  have  just  cau.se 
for  complaint,  if  they  do  not  stay  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  those  who 
would  .sympathize  with  them,  cannot 
and  should  not  ^ivc  the  tme.  help,  and 
sunport  they  v.ould  five  othenvi.se. 

I  say  it  is  no  credit  to  this  countiT,  and 
it  is  no  credit  to  the  Kerner  Commission, 
that  that  Commission  jsroceeded  to 
recommend  that  we  trive  rioters  what 
they  are  rioting  .''bout.  In  fact.  I  vould 
venture  to  as.<:ert  that  half  the  rioters 
did  not  know  what  they  were  rioting 
about.  A  lot  of  them  saw  .some  disorder 
going  on  in  the  streets.  They  saw  .some- 
one break  a  store  window.  They  said, 
•Here  is  a  good  chance  to  steal  .-  tele- 
vision set,"  so  they  joined  the  mob.  Off 
they  went.  They  did  not  knov.-  how  the 


riot  got  stai-tod.  They  just  wanted  to  steal 
sometliing. 

I  read  in  the  press  tliat  someone  was 
asked  about  the  rioting  in  this  town, 
after  that  joerson  had  participated  In  it. 
He  was  asked.  "What  are  you  rioting 
about?"  He  said.  "We  are  just  fed  up 
with  the  general  situation." 

Consider  that  particular  individual. 
Had  he  been  willing  to  go  to  work  and 
accepted  some  training  to  get  a  job  and 
help  himself,  he  would  not  have  had  to 
be  -fed  up  with  the  general  situation." 
He  would  have  been  earning  .some  in- 
come, or  at  least  very  much  more  than 
he  was  probably  earning  beforehand,  and 
would  have  been  able  to  i)rovide  for 
lilmself. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viminia.  Let  me 
say,    with    regard    to    the    shooting    of 
rioters,  it  has  been  the  law  that  a  police- 
man is  under  a  duty  to  arrest  anyone 
who  commits  a  felony.  He  may  use  what- 
ever force  Ls  necessary  to  make  and  main- 
tain that  arrest.  He  is  also  under  a  duty, 
if  he  cannot  make  and  maintain  the  ar- 
rest, to  prevent  the  escape  of  tlie  felon 
and  he  can  use  whatever  force  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  the  e.scape  of 
that  felon.  He  may  shoot  a  fleeing  felon 
in  order  to  prevent  his  escape  if  all  other 
means  have  been  exhausted. 
Riot  or  no  riot,  that  is  the  law. 
When  an  individual  heaves  a  molotov 
cocktail  into  a   building   and  .sets  that 
building  on  fire,  tliat  is  arson.  It  is  a 
felony.  , 

When  an  individual  heaves  a  brick 
through  a  store  window,  enters  the  store 
and  makes  off  with  stolen  goods,  that  is 
burglary.  It  is  a  felony. 

A  policeman  is  under  a  duty  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  a  fleeing  felon.  If  he  cannot 
prevent  the  escape  in  any  other  way, 
after  all  other  means  have  been  ex- 
hausted, then  he  may  slioot  that  felon. 

There  has  been  a  great  furor  about 
what  Mayor  Daley  said. 
I  am  on  Mayor  Daley  s  side. 
I  do  not  care  who  in  this  town  takes 
Lssue  with  him.  I  do  not  care  what  office 
that  individual  in  this  town  may  hold, 
or  how  high  up  it  may  be.  I  think  that 
Mayor  Daley  was  merely  stating  the  law. 
He  was  expressing  a  greater  concern  for 
the  victims  of  felons  and  for  future  vic- 
tims tlian  for  the  fleeing  felon.  In  my 
judgment,  he  stated  the  right  priority.  I 
called  Mayor  Daley  yesterday  on  the 
telephone  to  commend  him  on  his  stand. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  tired  and  the  law- 
abiding  public  IS  tired  of  this  pussyfoot- 
ing bv  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States — who  recently  clashed  w ith 
Mayor  Daley — or  by  anyone  else.  Name 
liim— I  am  tired  of  it.  and  the  American 
people  are  tired  of  it. 

I  wonder  when  our  leaders  in  Was'^.- 
ington  arc  going  to  come  to  tlieir  .senses 
and  take  a  firm,  unequivocal,  unmistak- 
able, and  St  ion;;  stand  against  rioters 
and  all  those  who  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Such  a  stand  ;s  long  overdue.  Of 
cour.se  a  policeman  ;  hould  not  .--hoot  a 
c'nild.  Of  cour.se  a  policeman  should  not 
shoot  into  a  crowd.  But  when  a  curfew 
has  been  instituted,  as  it  was  iierc  m 
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Washington— and  it  .va.s  effectively  in- 
stituted—the crUnlnal  flcment  --hnuld  be 
warned,  that  if  they  persist  in  rioting 
and  committintj  acts  of  violence,  they 
wiu  do  .so  at  risk  of  life  and  limb  And 
then.  If  they  persist,  let  the  criminal 
element  .suffer  the  con.sequences 

The  criminal  element  understand  one 
lanstuaK'e.  and  understands  it  well — and 
that  IS  the  lannuaKe  of  force  No  criminal 
is  afraid  nf  a  sun  that  is  not  loaded  or  of 
a  policeman  or  soldier  who  is  under 
orders  not  to  .shoot 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
loss  of  life  any  more  than  any  other 
hit:h  official  of  this  Government  wants 
to  see  loss  t>f  life,  but  I  say  it  is  up  to 
the  criminal  element.  They  know  the 
law  let  the  warnuit,'  be  issued  If  they 
fall  to  heed  it.  let  them  suffer  the  con- 
sequences 

C^vemment  has  a  riuht  to  survive. 
Law-abidUm  people  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection of  their  lives  and  properties 

The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  en- 
force the  law  and  preserve  order  This 
IS  the  flrfflr- priority,  for  without  order 
there  can  be  no  liberty — only  anarchy. 
Without  law.  there  can  be  no  rule  of 
reason — only  tyranny. 

As  far  ;vs  the  march  on  Washington 
is  concerned,  that  Is  riceiving  a  Kreat 
deal  of  attention  by  many  people  As 
far  a.s^  Mr  Abernathy  is  concerned.  I 
have  not  :t>ceived  any  telet-ram  from 
him  aslcinc  that  he  meet  with  me.  I  may 
yet  receive  one 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  at  that 
}K)int.  may  I  .say  thai  perhaps  Reverend 
Abernathy  thuuirht  the  jimlor  Senator 
from  Louisiana  mi^'ht  be  a  t>etter  pros- 
pect for  his  demands  than  the  Senator 
from  West  Viri^mia.  who.  if  I  do  say  so. 
ha&  made  fairlv  clear  how  he  feels  about 
these  kinds  of  matters. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  only 
thus  to  .say  Of  course,  any  citizen  of  this 
country  has  a  constitutional  right  to  a 
redress  of  his  ijnevances.  and  as  long  as 
he  proceeds  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels, nobody  can  find  fault  with  it.  But 
here  is  one  Senator  who — if  I  may  para- 
phrase a  statement  by  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pmckney.  v.  hen  he  was  .servin;^  as 
Minister  to  the  French  Republic— will 
vote  millions  tor  necessary,  feasible  pro- 
tirams  when  they  can  be  justified 
throuuh  the  orderly  leaislatlve  process. 
but    not    1    cent    for    blackmail 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
S25  billion  annually  now  on  the  ix>or.  and 
I  have  voted  for  many  proirrams  to  bene- 
fit the  poor  But  the  Ume  has  come  for 
men  in  this  country  who  believe  in  law 
and  order  to  take  a  stand;  and  if  there 
are  no  others  who  will  do  that.  h>re  is 
one  who  will  l^et  Mr  .•\bernathy  take 
note  of  that 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  Riot.s:  The  Civic  Tri- 
umph School."  written  by  Frank  Getlein. 
and  published  m  the  Wasiungton  Eve- 
ning Star  of  .April  24.  1968:  and  an  arti- 
cle entitled  ■Crackdown  Ur^ed  on  In- 
citers of  Violence,  written  by  Crosby  S. 
Noyes.  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  today.  AprU  25,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^-  Record. 
as  follows 

I  Friam  ttie  WnAJiiiiKl'jn   i  D  C  i   Evening  Star. 

.\pr   24    1968: 

RiiiTs    Till  Civic  TRrcMPn  School 

I  By  Prank  Oetleln) 

Mire  quickly  than  might  hnve  been  rtc- 
[>ect«d  the  recent  rl^ta.  lifting  nnd  arson  In 
Wnshlngton  are  being  transformed  Into  a 
civic  triumph  roughly  romparable.  if  not  to 
the  winning  of  the  penn«nt  by  the  lowly 
Senat->rg,  Jit  leaat  to  their  nnlshlng  In  the 
first  aivlslon 

nus  considerable  feat  of  Intellectual 
legerdemain  is  only  [xHsalble  liecause  of  a 
subtle  shift  in  our  rlotoua  .-.Lindrirds 
Kortnerly.  riots  were  mea-^ured  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  killed  .ind  injured,  the  number 
of  buildings  burned  down,  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise looted,  the  replacement  cost  of  store 
windows  n.nd  the  like,  the  cost  uf  extra  police, 
firemen.  N:it!onal  Guardsmen  .md  federal 
troops,  the  co«t  of  norm.vl  business  made  im- 
possible during  .ind  after  the  events,  and. 
I'crtainly  In  a  city  like  Washington,  the  loss 
of  tourist  business  at  the  hight  of  the  tourist 
season. 

Those  tlme-hailowed  measurements  of  not 
cost  accounting  have  been  junked  this  year  In 
favor  of  the  single  standard  A  riot  it  Is  now 
believed.  Is  measured  solely  my  how  many 
lives  of  alleged  rioters  ,ire  lost  If  a  lot  of 
presumed  .irsonlsts  and  apparent  looters  .ire 
shot  in  the  act  or  trying  to  get  away,  this  Is 
evidence  of  police  brutality  nnd  reason 
enough  for  the  not  (That's  a  little  tricky, 
since  the  cause  follows  the  ellect.  but  It  can 
be  managed  easily  enough  if  you  realize  that 
police  brutality,  even  though  It  actually 
t:ikes  place  during  the  not.  may  l>e  antic- 
ipated by  rioters  :ind  therefore  serve  as  the 
inciting  cause  \ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  riot  produces 
more  l.xjters  than  shooters,  If  presumed 
arsonists  and  apparent  burglars  are  not  shot 
in  great  numbers,  the  riot  Is  presumed  to  be 
A  success. 

Such  was  the  rase  in  Washington  Troops 
were  not  r^alled  m  unul  quite  Kite  in  the 
i;dme  and  did  not  arrive  until  24  hours  had 
oassed  The  first  contingents  went  straight 
to  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  con- 
fident in  the  knowledge  ■-■•f  who  runs  the 
.\rmy  ind  who  poAsea  military  .ipproprla- 
tions  When  troops  finally  did  get  down  to 
the  disturbed  areas,  they  lUd  not  shoot  Nor 
did  -.hey  employ  .iny  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  of  ri  it  control  They  relied  on 
their  massive  presence  to  cool  things,  and 
eventually  their  presence  did. 

The  riot  was  a  success  A  mere  handful 
It  people  were  killed.  Furthermore,  one  of  the 
police  ofUcers  involved  in  one  i'f  the  deaths 
was  had  up  lor  homicide  There  was  little 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  looters  .ind  .irson- 
ists,  such  IS  has  been  noted  In  cities  where 
IxJtmg  and  arson  liave  been  more  vigorously 
opposed  Tlie  not  was  ivn  educational  expe- 
rience for  police  and  public.  It  taught  that 
you  don't  have  to  •hoot  arsonist  and  looters. 
as  had  ijeen  previously  believed.  You  can  let 
them  go  about  their  businesa  and  eventually 
th-y  get  tired 

The  educationists  who  were  cheered  up 
by  the  success  of  the  riot  have  aUo  pushed 
o;i  to  extend  the  learning  experience  As  soon 
as  It  was  Ic.-vrned  that  some  thousands  of 
people  were  In  custody  on  a  variety  of 
charges,  proposals  were  made  to  keep  that 
bitterness  from  the  hearts  of  arsonists  and 
looters  There  had  been  announced  a  $300 
fine  for  curfew  violations.  This  was  reassessed 
by  advocates  of  the  new  learning  clown  to  $25 
as  perfectly  adequate  to  leach  every  violator 
what  he  ought  to  know,  presumably  that  its 
easier  to  make  off  with  $25  worth  of  goods 
than  It  Is  is  to  grab  $300  worth. 

The  second  educational  proposal  was  to 
waive  jail  sentences,  with  all  their  attendant 


bitterness  on  the  part  of  those  serving  them, 
and  sentence  those  f  lund  guilty  to  help  In 
clearing  up  the  damage  and  rebuilding  the 
lost  property  They  would  be  paid,  of  course. 
normal  construction  rates  The  scheme  has 
the  desirable  element  of  .sell -help  alxiut  it 
that  has  so  long  been  licking  m  the  held 
First  you  break  the  windows,  steal  the  mer- 
chandise and  set  hre  to  the  store,  then  you 
get   a   job   building   it   back   up   again 

The  obvious  next  step  Is  to  make  the  whole 
process  self-generating  Af  U-r  rebulkliiig  come 
the  next  riot,  the  new  destrucilon.  the  hiring 
of  the  arsonists  and  so  on  It  certainly  could 
be  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  Jobs  In  the 
ghetto 

There  Is  one  minor  flaw,  but  It  Is  easily 
remt-dled  The  teaching  materials  for  the 
educational  experience  were  the  prlv.\te  prop- 
erty L.f  some  dozens  of  -.mall  l>usine.s.smen, 
many  of  them  uninsured,  underlnsured.  or. 
now.  uninsurable,  lliey  probably  f.ivor  edu- 
cation as  much  as  the  next  man.  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  responsibilities  of  their 
own  and  may  well  decide — if  the  decision  Is 
theirs  at  all — to  reopen  In  some  other  neigh- 
borhood. 

ITierefore,  In  addition  to  rewarding  the 
rioters  for  their  lack  of  bitterness  at  tmding 
sharkskin  when  they  wanted  Harris  tweed, 
the  government  should  buy  the  ruined  busi- 
nesses at  pre-rlot  prices  and  keep  them  up  as 
permanent   schools   In   self-un!i.' >vement. 

(From  the  Washington  iD,C  )   Evening  .huir. 

Apr    J5.  19681 

Crackdown  Urged  on  Inciters  of  Viilence 

(  By  Crosby  S.  Noyes » 

The  time  has  come  to  crack  do\^-n  on  the 
crackpots  and  hard  It  Is  time  to  put  out 
of  circulation  for  as  long  as  possible  all  of 
the  individuals  and  orgaiiliMlions  In  this 
country,  black  and  white,  who  .ire  deliber- 
ately and  openly  Inciting  to  violence  and  race 
warfare 

Few  democratic  societies  In  the  world 
would  tolerate  the  murderous  .ictlvltles  of 
such  outfits  ivs  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  the  Black  Panthers  or  the  gro- 
tesquely misnamed  .Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  Most  would  have  long 
since  outl.iwed  the  hate  merchants  passing 
as  Minutemen,  Klansmen  .uid  American 
Na^ls. 

Tolerance  of  such  groups  l.s  a  luxury  which 
the  IJnlted  Stat<?s  can  no  longer  ;itTord.  The 
danger  which  they  represent  to  the  f.ibnc  of 
American  society  is  clear  and  Imminent  The 
prompt  removal  of  their  leaders  irom  cir- 
culation would  do  more  to  cool  the  fever  of 
our  cities  than  all  the  appeals  for  law  and 
order  put  together. 

Ciinsider.  lor  ex.imple.  the  case  for  tolerat- 
ing the  likes  of  Stokely  Carmlchael  Within 
hours  of  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King 
in  Memphis.  -Stokely  was  telling  his  friends 
m  Havana  that  the  .American  revolution  was 
now  in  full  swing. 

•  '  More  people."  Carmlchael  assured  his 
listeners,  ".ire  now  beginning  to  plan  seri- 
ously a  major  urban  guerrilla  warfare  where 
we  can  begin  to  retaliate  not  only  for  the 
death  of  King  byt  where  we  can  move  seri- 
ously with  this -country  to  bring  it  to  its 
knees." 

Bluff  .ind  bluster^  Perhaps.  But  It  would 
be  a  very  serious  mistake  to  underestimate 
the  potential  of  even  a  small  group  of  dedi- 
cated conspirators. 

The  most  competent  offlclPls  of  the  gov- 
ernment believe  that  under  present  condi- 
tions a  few  dozen  men  in  as  many  major 
cities  could  quite  easily  start  riots  which 
would  overwhelm  the  ix)llce  and  military 
forces  presently  available  for  riot  control. 

ir  the  outbreaks  of  violence  were  planned 
and  earned  out  simultaneously,  it  would  be 
physically  Impossible  to  move  troops  Into  all 
the  trouble  areas  simult-ineously  And  If  this 
should  happen,  a  number  of  major  cities 
could  quite  literally  be  burned  to  the  ground. 
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In  f;vM,  there  l.s  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sho<itlnp  of  Dr.  King  caught  Car- 
mlchael and  his  fellow  conspirators  unpre- 
pared The  unexpected  pretext  for  violence 
was  Irresistible  and.  In  f.ict,  rioting  broke  out 
more  or  less  s(x>ntiineously  in  a  number  of 
(.  ities 

But  Carmlchael  iS;  Co  were  unable  to  ex- 
ploit the  outbreak  for  their  own  purposes. 
His  appeal  to  the  crowd  to  "get  you  a  gun" 
had  a  ring  of  Improvisation  and  mercifully 
went  unheeded  .^s  the  riot  ran  its  course 
111  Washington.  Stokely  was  nowhere  In  evi- 
dence 

\et  very  surely  there  will  be  a  next  time. 
'I'he  recent  riot  demonstrated  once  again 
how  little  relationship  there  is  between  the 
immediate  cause  of  an  outbreak  and  the 
nioiivatlon  of  those  who  take  part  in  it.  In 
the  course  of  the  coming  summer,  during 
which  this  city  will  be  subjected  to  planned 
demonstrations,  perhaps  involving  many 
thousands  of  people,  amply  opportunity  will 
present  itself  for  a  more  carefully  prepared 
explosion 

If  this  is  reason  enough  for  preventing 
the  planned  demon.';trations.  it  is  surely  all 
the  more  reason  for  lowering  the  boom  now 
on  Stokely  and  his  fncnds  The  safety  of  the 
city  demands  n.  including  most  especially 
the  safety  of  the  black  community,  which 
will  be  the  chief  \i(tim  if  Carmlchael  suc- 
ceeds 

I  ;ist  year  in  New  '\'ork.  12  members  of 
H.AM  were  arrested  for  plotting  the  assassi- 
nation of  Hoy  Wilklns.  the  head  of  the 
National  Association  tor  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  Today,  the  assassination  of 
whole  cities  is  taemc  jilotted.  and  virtually 
nothlne  is  being  done  about  it. 

The  laws  to  put  Stokely  and  his  friends 
out  of  business  arc  on  the  books.  "The  new 
District  Crime  Reduction  Act  includes  an 
anti-riot  section  which  provides  penalties  up 
to  $10  000  and  10  years  in  Jail  for  anyone  who 
incites  a  not  rcsuitinp  in  serious  bodily  harm 
or  property  daniaee  exceeding  $5,000. 

.So  far  as  most  people  are  concerned,  a  man 
who  urges  a  crowd  at  the  onset  of  a  not  to 
go  home  and  izet  their  jiuns  qualifies  con- 
spicuously under  the  jjrovisions  of  this  law. 
But  though  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
investigating  Carmichael's  case  for  weeks,  he 
is  still  very  much  at  lunie.  The  final  decision 
rests  with  .■Mtorncy  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
who  would  be  well  advised  to  stop  pussyfoot- 
ing and  crack  down  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  applaud  the  .senior  Senator  from  West 
Virpinia— Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  re- 
mmds  me  that  he  is  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  want  to  cor- 
rect the  Record.  I  admire  both  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  very  highly. 

May  I  .say  that  m  recent  months  my 
admiration  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  steadily  increased  be- 
cause of  his  .statesmanship  and  political 
courase.  The  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana can  recall  those  days  when  not  a 
sincle  member  of  the  West  Virginia 
delegation  would  dare  say  anything  or 
vote  in  any  respect  that  might  be  mis- 
understood or  misconstrued  by  some  mi- 
nority elements  that  might  not  under- 
stand his  worthy  punwses. 

The  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  made  it  clear  time  and  again  that, 
much  as  his  sympathy  and  heart  go  out 
to  the  less  privileged,  as  one  who  would 
stand  up  and  vote  for  them — and  may  I 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  time  when 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
failed  to  vote  for  money  to  provide  for 
the  luidcrprivileged  and  needy — yet  when 
it  comes  to  the  robber  or  burglar  or  looter 
or    any    criminal    element    who    would 


undermine  this  counti-y.  he  would  enforce 
the  Constitution  the  way  it  was  con.strued 
by  the  Founding  Fathers— not  in  the  way 
it  has  been  decided  by  those  whom  we 
used  to  call  Justices  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  way  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended it  and  the  way  ii.  was  construed 
for  the  first  150  years  of  this  threat 
Republic. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  a  hli;h-rankinii  member 
of  the  NAACP  condemned  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  saying  law 
violators  ought  to  be  .shot  before  they 
are  permitted  to  escape  I  am  not  talking 
about  a  trivial  violation.  I  am  talking 
about  a  felony.  If  I  had  made  that  state- 
ment about  some  member  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  who  threw  a  fire  bomb  into  a 
Negro  church  to  burn  it  down,  that  same 
member  of  the  NAACP  would  have  ap- 
plauded me  and  said  the  junior  Senator 
from  LouLsiana  was  .showing  meat 
statesmanshij). 

This  Senator  knows  what  it  is  to  take 
a  stand  and  then  have  every  member  of 
white  citizens  groujis  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  pass  re.solutions  asking  that  he  be 
removed  from  llie  Sciiate.  He  knows 
what  it  is  to  have  tho.se  who  bear  prej- 
udice on  the  other  side  react  again.st 
him.  But  the  only  way  we  can  over  have 
law  and  order,  the  only  way  any  citizen, 
be  he  black  or  white,  or  some  color  in 
between,  or  be  a  member  of  some  other 
race  such  as  the  Oriental  race,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  have  i^eace  and  pros- 
perity and  progress  in  this  counti-y  is  to 
see  to  it  that  everyone  obeys  the  law. 

As  the  .senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin  I  has  been  heard  to 
say  so  ably  on  the  floor  on  occa.sion. 
when  we  say  in  this  country  that  a  citi- 
zen may  decide  for  him.sclf  what  laws 
he  is  going  to  obey  and  may  decide  for 
himself  what  laws  he  is  not  going  to 
obey,  that  is  the  time  of  anarchy,  that  is 
the  end  of  government  as  we  have  known 
it. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  real  freedom  cannot 
exLst  without  government.  There  are  too 
many  jaeople  on  this  planet,  and  cer- 
tain^'  too  many  in  this  counto'.  for  us 
to  roam  around  like  animals  in  the 
jungle.  The  time  has  come  when  we  mu.st 
insist  that  every  citizen  obey  the  law. 
That  applies  to  Reverend  Abernathy.  as 
indeed  it  applies  to  every  other  citizen  in 
this  country.  It  applies  to  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael. as  indeed  it  must  apply  to  every 
citizen  of  our  counti-y.  People  have  asked 
this  Senator  how  he  can  uet  away  with 
what  he  is  domg — soinc  around  the 
world,  appearing  on  radio  and  television 
programs,  describing  this  country  as  a 
bunch  of  assassins  and  murderers  and 
criminals,  including  the  leaders  of  our 
Government,  and  indeed  the  country  it- 
self: putting  our  courageous  fighting 
men,  by  his  words,  in  a  position  of  being 
pictured  as  murderers  and  assas.sins. 
How  can  he  get  away  with  it? 

It  is  difficult  for  this  Senator  to  ex- 
plain how  he  gets  away  with  it.  I  know 
this:  He  would  not  be  getting  away  with 
it  m  Louisiana  We  would  find  a  way  to 
handle  him  in  Louisiana. 

Rap  Brown  v.  a?  born  and  reared  in 
Baton  Rouge  He  was  removed  from  that 
community,  taken  from  one  jail  and  put 
in  another  jail,  where  he  can  be  tiled  for 


crime.  If  Rap  Brown  wants  to  try  the 
kind  of  conduct  in  Baton  Rouhc  that  he 
tried  in  Cambridge.  Md..  I  suggest  that 
he  L'o  back  to  his  old  hometown  and  try 
It  He  will  be  .shot  I  do  not  mean  he  will 
just  be  shol^ — he  will  be  shot  to  death, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  his  mis- 
chief—not that  we  want  to  do  it.  but 
our  people  have  made  It  clear  that  they 
believe  In  old-fa.shioned  law  enforcement. 
That  is  why  we  have  not  had  trouble 
with  Rap  Brown 

So  he  is  directiim  liis  activities  else- 
where 

Mr  President.  I  hope  we  are  willint;  to 
do  everything  that  can  be  justified  U) 
b.elp  the  less  privileged.  But  the  best 
ining  we  can  do  for  any  of  them  is  to 
lull)  them  to  help  them.selve.s — help  them 
to  learn  a  skill,  help  them  to  learn  to 
work,  hell)  them  to  qualify  for  jobs  and 
Ui  earn  good  pay. 

That  is  the  old-fa,shioncd  kind  of  wel- 
fare that  the  junior  Senator  from  LouLsi- 
ana learned  about  a  long  time  ago  It  is 
I  he  kind  of  welfare  he  was  taught 
by  his  father  and  his  grandfathei—  that 
you  should  always  help  .someone  ui  need, 
if  vou  have  to  give  him  tlie  shirt  off  your 
(jwn  back.  The  kind  of  welfare  this  Sen- 
ator leanied  about  i)receded  the  day 
when  the  Federal  Government  got  into 
ilie  business  It  goes  back  to  the  days 
when,  in  my  home,  no  one  ever  went 
away  hungry,  no  matter  who  lie  was  no 
matter  what  race  If  he  came  and  rapped 
on  that  door,  and  .said.  "I  am  hungry." 
my  mother,  my  father,  my  grandfather, 
or  r^omeone  would  feed  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  got  to  be  a  kind 
of  standing  joke,  when  my  father  was  a 
strucgllng  young  lawyer,  with  a  Hair  for 
jjolitics  Most  of  the  hoboes  around  town 
figured  he  ought  to  be  a  :-oft  touch,  and 
thcv  would  catch  him  when  he  came  out 
of  his  office  building,  and  say,  "Can  you 
.'oaie  a  quarter  for  a  hungry  man':'" 

.So.  in  self-defen.se.  he  made  a  deal 
with  a  fellow  who  had  a  little  restaurant, 
and  he  would  .say,  when  accosted,  "Go 
over  there  and  get  you  some  turnip 
greens  and  cornbread  and  some  latback." 
and  any  time  .someone  would  come 
around  and  a.sk  Huey  Long  for  '*  hand- 
out, lie  would  .send  him  over  there  to  be 
fed.  And.  may  I  .say.  that  arrangement 
just  about  .saved  the  Long  family  from 
bankruptcy:  but  any  time  anyone  came 
around  and  wanted  some  help,  he  v  ou'd 
be  fed  and  cared  for. 

We  were  always  taught  to  do  what  we 
could  to  lielp  those  who  were  le.s.-^  p'-iv- 
ileged.  even  11  it  meant  considerable  .«ac- 
1  ifice  to  oneself.  .\nd  when  it  came  to 
asking  the  Government  to  do  sometliintr 
about  it.  a.sking  the  Government  to  ap- 
propriate money  was  a  very  meaninalul 
tJiought.  as  far  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  concemed.  I  liave 
fought  to  amend  the  social  .security  bill, 
not  just  to  increa.se  benefits  and  jjrovide 
more  money,  but  to  say  that,  with  regard 
to  any  of  the  r>eople  on  welfare,  if  they 
want  to  go  to  work,  they  can  continue  to 
draw  that  welfare  check  and  keep  every 
nickel  that  they  make,  up  to  a  certain 
amount.  I  have  offered,  supported,  and 
Jou'-'ht  for  that  khid  of  amendment 
down  through  the  years,  feeling  that  the 
t-.lL'hest  form  of  charity  is  not  a  mere 
'.andout  to  a  i'.obo.  but  to  iielp  a  hobo  to 
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be  a  worthwhile  person — not  a  mere 
s.riveaway  to  someone  who  is  eaminsr  no 
money  but  to  help  that  person  to  be  a 
Lisefui  member  of  sucietv.  lo  be  one  who 
carries  his  own  burdens  and  does  his 
part  to  help  others 


GUN  CONTROL 

Mr  LONG  oX  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
I  note  m  today's  Washlnslon  Post  there 
IS  an  editorial  entitled  '  Arming  for 
Anarchy.  ■  which  condemns  the  National 
Hitle  A>SiX;iati.jn  and  others  who  do  not 
;ii;ree  with  the  views  of  the  Washington 
Post  about  tiun  control 

Mr.  President,  would  that  the  VVo^h- 
luKton  Post  had  taken  a  parallel  attitude 
when  I  was  trymij  to  dT  somfthlne  about 
those  who  throw  milotov  cocktails,  those 
who  manufacture  incendiary  devices,  and 
those  who  produce  and  use  Claymore 
mines  to  kill  people  in  the  course  of  a 
cuil  insurrection 

Portunatdy.  notwith.standin:?  the  ef- 
forts LkX  the  Washington  Post.  I  was  able 
to  set  that  amendment  agreed  to.  .so  that 
at  least  we  have  a  law  that  will  do  some- 
thinij  about  these  people  who  bring  these 
incendiary  and  explosive  devices  lo 
Wa.shinstnn.  to  bum  thi"  city  down  or 
destroy  it  At  least  we  now  have  some- 
thin«  in  the  law  :)ermut'.ns  something  to 
be  done  about  it  Not  that  it  will  do  us 
any  ijood.  if  'he  Attorney  General  is  so- 
InK  tn  take  the  attitude  that  was  evi- 
dence<l  on  nationwide  television,  when  he 
said  that  personal  rights  are  so  much 
mire  important  than  property  Msjhts  that 
a  felon  is  nnt  to  be  apprehended. 

Mr.  President.  I  for  one  have  jwndered 
th»  £nin  control  problem  for  a  long 
time.  To  me.  the  answer  is  fairly  simple. 
Rathrr  than  provide  all  sorts  of  compli- 
cated retrulations  to  .^^ay  who  can  and 
who  cannot  own  a  t;un,  I  believe  we 
should  simply  provide  that  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  cnnvicted  of  a  felony  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  buy  or  possess  a  fire- 
arm or  any  s  )rt  of  weapon  that  could  be 
u.-.ed  to  take  the  life  of  another  citizen. 

That  wnuld  be  a  sood  beRinnin?,  and 
would  seem  to  be  something  everyone 
could  agree  upon  Such  a  law  would  not 
keep  people  from  having  weapons  for 
recreation  purposes,  or  hunting,  or  for 
defense  of  their  own  homes;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  hinder  people  who 
have  done  much  mischief  and  much 
harm  to  society  from  going  forward  with 
that  kind  nf  conduct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  the  editorial  en- 
titled Wrmmg  f.tr  Anarchy."  published 
in  today  s  Washinetm  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.Arming   fciR   .\N.^RCS1T 

The  Senate  Is  Roing  to  have  a  chance — 
despite  all  the  stubborn  resistance  and  eva- 
sion or  the  National  Rifle  Association— to 
consider  some  r.Ttional  regulation  of  fire- 
arms. Even  so.  the  NRA  has  succeeded  In 
*atering  down  the  moderate  and  ^en=lble 
gun  control  pruposals  recommended  to 
Congress  by  F^esldeat  Johnson.  And  there 
.?..ii  be  attle  dO'.:bt  that  It  will  fight  against 
even  the  remnants  of  regulation  that  remain 
:n  the  measure  approved  Wednesday  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Conxmlttee  Nothing  quite 
:!ke  the  obduracy  ot  tbta  liisensate  lobby  has 


been    ejhlblted    la    public    affairs    alnce    the 
time  of   LouU   XIV 

The  NRA  has  advanced  the  argument  edi- 
torially that  the  •armed  cltl/en  represents 
a  potential  unimuiaty  stabilizer  "  From 
the  pages  of  a  single  edition  of  The  Wai'i- 
tngton  Post — Wedriesd.iy's  Usue^  we  have 
culled  some  instances  of  the  toniribvitlon 
to  a  stable  community  made  by  the  unre- 
stricted  proliferation   of   firearms. 

One  story  tells  of  an  .Mexandrla  coffee  shop 
owner  who  grasped  a  rifle  and  an  automatic 
pist-jl  to  repel  .i  gruup  nf  youths  lie  sus- 
pected of  vandalism  and,  firing  a  vuUev  <if 
shots  in  his  independent  rffnrt  to  'tablllze 
the  community,  critically  wounded  a  patron 
of  the  coffee  shop  who  tried  to  help  him 

Another  story  tells  of  a  newspaper  carrier 
boy.  mistaken  r upposedly  ior  an  Intruder 
when  he  w.as  delivering  a  copy  nf  thU  news- 
p.iper  at  6  o'clock  In  tfie  mornlnn,  who  was 
shot  In  the  right  leg  by  a  householder  sta- 
biL/uig  the  community  with  lils  private 
arsenal. 

Still  another  story  concerns  a  District 
policeman,  now  In  critical  condition  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  ft  qii  irrel  with  his  wife  who  hred 
four  shuts  at  lilm  In  an  effort  to  stabilize  the 
situation  in  their  particular  household.  btlU 
another  is  ,ibout  three  men.  iwo  of  them 
armed  with  comtr unity  stabilizers  In  the 
f ;rm  of  pistols,  who  escaped  with  about 
S4500  from  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Washlnston.  And.  hnallv.  the  days  prist 
produced  also  a  small  Item  about  a  cashier 
at  a  Drug  Pair  branch  who  was  Induced  at 
gunpoint — in  the  interest  of  community 
stabilization,  of  course — to  turn  over  about 
8235  to  a  man  who  appeared  at  her  cash  reg- 
ister with  a  st-Tbtllzer  in  his  hand  In  the 
eTrlv  afternoon. 

The  prollferatKin  of  these  deadly  weap- 
ons— ^the  ease  with  which  every  hoodlum, 
hophead,  punk.  lelon  and  .amiable  but  in- 
discreet householder  can  pet  possession  of 
them — has  turned  Washington  and  every 
other  metropolitan  crenter  in  .\inericB  Into 
a  Jungle  where  death  may  ftalk  every  in- 
nocent pasrerby  because  some  armed  Idiot 
chooses  to  take  community  stabilization  Into 
his  own  hands. 

If  Congress  lets  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  Its  greedy  collection  of  backers 
hoodwink  It  once  more  into  thwarting  ef- 
fective firearms  control.  It  ought  to  have 
iti  heads  examined — by  the  electorate.  The 
latest  Harris  poll  'in  the  Eubjfct  shows  that 
the  American  people  favor  the  passage  of 
Federal  laws  which  would  put  tight  con- 
trols over  the  sale  of  guns  by  a  margin  of  71 
to  l'3  per  cent  It  s  tune  to  give  that  majority 
some   attention. 


RIOTS  AND    niF   MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  conduct  uf  the  vital  functions  of  the 
US  Government  in  the  Nation  s  Capital 
is  being  seriously  threatened  by  the  ac- 
tions of  a  handful  of  self-annointed 
"leaders  of  the  poor."  These  disciples  of 
lawlessness  and  civil  disorder  are  in  the 
process  of  hoodwiMkini?  thousands  of  the 
poor  and  dowiitrodden  In  our  society  that 
the  way  to  cet  what  they  want  is  to  sta«e 
a  mass  camp  in  '  or  "sit  In"  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital — the  object  being  to  dis- 
rupt the  work  of  our  Government  and 
thus  blackmail  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent into  acceding  to  any  and  all  of  their 
demands  no  matter  how  outrageous  or 
unjust  some  of  them  may  be. 

Mr  President,  what  these  people  are 
not  beins;  told  is  that  Congre-ss  is  made 
upbf  intelligent  and  honorable  men  who 
are  not  about  to  be  bludgeoned  into  sub- 
mission to  the  deinaiid.s  of  anyone.  This 


Senator,  for  one,  has  voted  and  strived 
consistently  for  programs  designed  to 
alleviate  the  blmht  of  the  underprivi- 
leged But.  Mr  President,  I  will  never  bow 
to  threats,  intimidation,  or  blackmail. 

I  commend  lo  Senators  iin  article  on 
this  .-subject  in  today  s  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  by  Columnist  Crosby  S.  Noyes. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Noyes  that  "tolerance 
of  such  groups  Is  a  luxury  which  the 
United  St.ites  can  no  lontter  aflord.' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  ut  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CUACKBOWN     L'RGEO    t>.N     INCITERS    O.P    ViOLtNCE 

(By  Crosby  .S.  Noyes) 
The  time  has  come  to  crack  down  on  the 
crackpots  and  hard  It  is  time  to  put  out  of 
circulation  lor  .is  long  .is  possible  all  of  the 
individuals  and  organUations  In  this  coun- 
try, black  and  white,  who  are  deliberately 
and  openly  inciting  lo  \lolence  and  race 
warfare. 

Few  democratic  societies  in  the  world 
would  tolerate  the  murderous  activities  of 
such  outflts  as  the  KevoluUonary  .■\cllon 
Movement  the  Black  Panthers  i  r  the  grotes- 
quely misnamed  student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  Most  would  have  long 
since  outlawed  the  hate  inerchant.s  passing 
as  Minutemen.  Klansmcn  and  American 
Nazis. 

Tolerance  of  such  groups  l.s  a  luxury  which 
the  I'nlted  States  can  no  longer  arlord  The 
danger  which  t.hey  represent  to  the  fabric  of 
American  society  Is  clear  and  Imminent  The 
prompt  removal  of  their  leaders  from  circu- 
lation would  do  more  to  cool  the  fever  of 
our  cities  than  all  the  appeals  for  law  and 
order  jiut  together. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  for  tolerat- 
ing the  likes  of  Stokely  Carmlchael.  Within 
hours  of  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King 
in  Memphis.  Stokely  was  telling  Ids  friends 
in  Havana  that  the  American  'evolution  was 
now  :n  full  swing. 

•  More  people,"  Carmlchael  assured  hla 
listeners,  "are  now  beginning  to  plan  seri- 
ously a  major  urban  guerrilla  warfare  where 
we  can  begin  lo  retaliate  not  only  for  the 
death  of  King  but  where  we  can  move  seri- 
ously with  this  country  to  bring  It  to  its 
knees.  ■ 

Bluff  and  bluster?  Perhaps  But  it  would 
t>e  a  very  serious  mistake  lo  underestimate 
the  potential  of  even  a  tmall  group  of  dedi- 
cated conspirators. 

The  most  competent  otHclals  of  the  gov- 
ernment* believe  that  under  present  condi- 
tions a  few  dozen  men  In  as  many  major 
cities  could  quite  easily  start  riots  which 
wpuld  overwhelm  the  police  and  ml.ltary 
forces  presently  available  for  riot  control. 

If  the  outbreaks  of  violence  viere  planned 
and  carried  out  simultaneously,  it  would  be 
physically  imposs^jle  to  move  troops  Into  all 
the  trouble  areas  simultaneously.  And  If  this 
should  liappcn.  a  number  cf  major  cities 
could  quite  literally  be  burned  to  the 
ground. 

In  fact,  there  Is  .'jome  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sliootlng  of  Dr.  King  caught  Car- 
michael  and  Ills  fellow  con.splrators  un- 
prepared. The  unexpected  pretext  for  \io- 
lence  was  Irresistible  and.  in  fact,  rioting 
broke  out  more  or  less  spontaneously  In  a 
number  of  cities. 

But  Cariiichael  i  Co  were  unable  u  ex- 
ploit the  outbreak  for  their  own  purposes. 
His  appeal  to  the  crowd  to  "get  you  a  gun" 
had  a  ring  of  improvisation  and  mercifully 
went  unheeded  As  'he  r.H  ran  its  course 
in  Washington,  Stokely  was  nowhere  In  evi- 
dence. 

Yet  very  surely  there  wUl  be  a  next  ume. 
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The  recent  riot  demonstrated  once  again 
lurw  little  relauonshlp  there  is  between  the 
immediate  cause  of  .ui  outbreak  and  the 
motivation  of  those  who  take  part  in  it.  In 
the  course  of  the  i-omlng  summer,  during 
which  this  city  will  be  subjected  to  planned 
demonstraaon's.  i)erhups  involving  many 
thousand.s  of  [)eople.  .imple  opportunity  will 
present  lUself  lor  a  more  carefully  prepared 
expiiKsion 

If  this  Ls  re-ason  inou^h  lor  prevenung 
the  plamicd  demon.straUons.  ii  is  surely  ail 
the  more  reason  tor  lowering  the  boom  now 
un  Stokelv  and  his  friends  The  safety  of  the 
city  demands  It.  including  most  especially  the 
safety  of  the  bl.wk  community,  which  will 
be  the  chief   vlcUm   If  Carmlchael  succeeds. 

Liust  year  In  New  York.  12  members  of  RAM 
were  arrested  for  plotting  the  assassination 
of  Bt)y  WUklns.  the  head  of  the  N.ational  Ab- 
.■roct.iuon  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  Today,  the  iussasslnation  of  whole 
cities  li  being  plot-ted.  and  virtually  nothing 
Ls   l>eing  done   about  it. 

Tlic  laws  to  put  .stokely  and  his  friends 
out  of  business  arc  on  the  books.  The  new 
District  Crime  Reduction  Act  includes  an 
anti-riot  section  which  provides  penalties  up 
M  $10,000  and  10  years  In  jail  for  anyone  who 
incatee  a  riot  resulting  in  serious  bodily  harm 
or  pro|)erty  damasie  exceeding  $5,000. 

So  far  as  most  i>eople  are  concerned,  a  man 
who  urges  a  crowd  at  the  outset  of  a  not 
to  CO  home  and  get  their  puns  qualifies  con- 
splcuouslv  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
But  though  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
investigating  Carmjchael's  case  for  weeks,  he 
Is  still  very  much  at  large.  The  final  decision 
rests  with  Attorney  C.cneral  Ramsey  Clark, 
who  would  be  well  advused  to  stop  pussyfoot- 
ing and  crack  down  t>efore  It  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  another  syndicated  column  of  re- 
cent date  that  warns  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent for  our  society  in  condoning 
criminal  acts  in  civil  disturbances  and 
coddling  the  i^ersons  who  perpetrate 
them. 

In  the  April  19,  1968.  edition  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Mr.  Ralph 
de  Toledano  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
policy  of  seeming  to  ignore  or  excuse  the 
Incendiary  remarks  of  those  on  whom 
the  blame  must  rest  for  stirring  up  much 
of  the  hatred  and  lawlessness  in  our 
cities. 

In  the  case  of  the  major  riots — 

Mr.  de  Toledano  notes — 
there    is    sufficient    evidence    to    show    that 
men  of  lll-win  were  at  hand  to  urge  on  the 
Innocent  and  the  Ul-advlsed.  hoping  to  in- 
volve them  in  their  own  self-destruction. 

And  he  wisely  notes  i 

Whatever  excuses  can  be  made  for  the  loot- 
ers and  the  arsonisus.  they  certainly  do  not 
apply  to  those  who  cold-bloodledly  exploit 
Negro  misery  and  Negro  frustration  for  what 
can  only   be  described  .as  acute  subversion. 

I  ask  unanimous  coi^sent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  de  Toledano's  recent  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Collar  Racial  AcrrATORs:  Says  Riot  Inciters 

Prevent  Work  on  Real  Issues 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

It  Is  an  article  of  faith  among  some  liber- 
als that  the  recent  riots  were  purely  spon- 
taneous— the  result  of  long-standing  Negro 
grievances  and  understandable  hooliganism 
among  the  younger  people.  This,  of  course, 
is  what  the  Kerner  commission  reported. 

But  the  facts  have  not  yet  been  fully  Im- 
parted to  the  American  people. 


Whatever  excuses  can  be  made  for  the 
looters  and  the  arsonists,  they  cerUalnly  do 
not  apply  to  those  who  cold-bloodedly  exploit 
Negro  misery  and  Negro  frustration  for  what 
can  only  be  described  as  acute  subversion. 

I  belabor  this  point  because  fiulures  to  un- 
derstand the  full  causes  of  the  riots  leaves 
law  enforcement  officials  at  a  dis;tdvanuige 
in  coping  with  future  outbrr.iks  It  l.s  not 
nationally  known,  for  example,  that  W.osh- 
Ington  almost  erupted  la.st  Sunday  nlplit  Had 
there  been  a  second  riot,  it  would  liave  heen 
attrlbutiible  almost  entirely  to  the  work  of 
agents  provocateurs. 

Two  teenage  girls,  rivals  for  the  atleclions 
of  a  boy,  were  the  spark  One  of  the  pirls 
dashed  to  the  liomc  of  the  other  liirl  with 
mayhem  on  lier  mind.  The  Klrls  father 
tossed  her  out.  There  were  rumors  that  lie 
had  drawn  a  gun.  and  tlie  tirst  pirl's  broUi- 
ers  dashed  to  the  scene  seeklnt:  vengeance. 
At  this  point  a  crowd  palliored  and  the  jx)- 
llce  were  called.  There  was  a  Irac.is.  but  It 
would  have  petered  out 

Then  a  man  appeared  movinc  fjulctly 
■among  the  byst.andcrs.  egging  them  on  U) 
demand  a  parley  of  the  interested  [)<-irues 
then  and  there.  When  there  were  police  ob- 
jections to  this,  the  man  pressed  for  action. 
"Talk  or  burn."  he  repeated  as  lie  moved 
from  group  to  group,  "talk  or  burn  " 

Police  and  FBI  reinforcements  were  called. 
Violence  seemed  Inevitable  until  a  local  priest 
persuaded  the  two  brothers  to  rome  with  liim 
to  Ills  church,  and  the  crowd  dispersed 

Who  was  the  man?  Where  did  he  come 
from'.'  Had  a  not  broken  out.  It  would  have 
l>een  attributed  ui  "police  brutality"  or  to 
"tension" — or  you  name  it.  What  Ijroutrlit  ii 
to  the  edge  of  crisis  were  lils  ucly  ministra- 
tions. Did  the  police  question  lUm?  They  did 
not.  Was  he  arrested  for  incitement  to  not' 
Ho  was  not. 

In  the  case  of  the  major  riots,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  vo  show  tliat  men  of  ill- 
will  were  at  hand  to  urge  on  the  innocent 
.and  the  ill-advised,  hoping  to  involve  them 
in  their  own  self-destruction. 

Until  they  are  removed,  there  can  be  no 
solution  Ui  the  problesm  of  Americas  racial 
tension.  There  can  be  no  understanding  of 
the  Issues,  no  way  to  restore  sanity  ut  Amer- 
ica's cities.  The  subversive  extremists  want 
no  solutions.  They  hope  for  as  much  violence 
as  possible,  for  as  niuch  backlash.  The  mo- 
ment there  is  a  relaxation  of  antagonisms, 
the  extremists  lose  out.  finding  themselves 
isolated  and  impotent. 


TAX  INCREASE 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  further  item  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss under  morning  hour  business.  This 
is  a  very  worthwhile  article  entitled 
"Settling  of  Johnson-Mills  Fiscal  Feud 
Makes  Tax  Rise  Nearly  Inevitable." 
WTitten  by  Messrs.  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  and  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  have  mis- 
understood what  was  delaying  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conference  report  on  the 
revenue  measure  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate some  time  ago.  The  logjam,  may  I 
say,  exists  mainly  because  it  is  not  clear 
precisely  what  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives wants  to  do  about  a  revenue 
measure,  or  about  a  limit  on  spending. 
The  press  has  widely  publicized  the  fact 
that  Chairman  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  has 
indicated  that  he  would  oppose  any 
sort  of  tax  bill  unless  there  were  some 
effective  control  over  spending. 

That  makes  reasonable  sense.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  chairman  of 
the   Coimnittee    on    Finance,    certainly 


knows  that  members  of  the  tax -writing 
committees  do  not  like  to  continue  to 
raise  taxes  if  all  that  means  is  that  the 
Government  will  increase  .vpendint;. 

So  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  douuedly  and  do- 
terininedly   taken   the   attitude   that   he 
would  not  support  and   vole  for   a   biu 
tax  incrca.sc  unless  there  were  some  bet- 
ter control  over  spending  than  there  is 
at  the  present  time.  Precisely  what  that 
control  should  be  is  .somelhmp  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  counse.  is  not  in  a  i>osition  to 
dictate  for  himself.  He  mu.st  consult  with 
others  who   have   responsibility   in   that 
area.  In  particular,  he  must  consult  with 
the  chairman  and  the  rankini:  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  those  gentlemen  ^^et  together  and 
decide  what  they  can  agree  upon,  then 
the  conference  should  be  settled  in  fair- 
ly short  order.  So  the  prolonaed  delay 
of  this  conference  report  is  not  a  matter 
of    the   conference   playing    a    Lame   of 
blindman's  bluff i   it  is  merely  that  the 
Senate  cannot  expect  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  to  agree  to  a  Senate  i)osi- 
tion  until  the  House  is  in  a  jiosition  to 
agree,  among  its  own  Members,  on  a  jio- 
sition  that  it  can  su.stain. 

That  matter,  in  niy  .'udgmcnt.  will 
l>robably  be  resolved  .sometime  dunng 
the  next  10  days,  perhaps  during  the 
next  week.  And  when  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  resolve 
it,  in  my  judgment,  the  delay  over  the 
revenue  measure  will  be  ironed  out  in 
a  great  hurrj-. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress.  I  i>er.son- 
ally  feel  that  the  rank  and  file  of  work- 
ing people  in  this  country  will  ijrobably 
suffer  if  a  tax  measure  is  jjassed  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  a  Senate  floor  amendment,  as  was 
the  ca.se  with  the  surtax.  The  rea.son  I 
.say  that  is  that,  in  all  probability,  if 
Congress  were  to  pass  a  revenue  measure 
to  raise  large  amounts  of  money,  it  would 
probably  be  amended  either  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  ways  that  might  be  more  ob- 
iectionable  to  business,  but  certainly  in 
ways  that  would  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  tax  increase  on  families  of  modest- 
and  middle-income  brackets. 

As  one  Senator.  I  personally  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  decide  to  initiate  a  revenue 
measure  themselves  and  .send  it  to  us. 
The  Senate  has  acted,  and  I  would  sup- 
port the  view  of  the  Senate  even  though 
I  had  a  contrary  view  in  the  beginning. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Settling  of  Johnson-Mills  Fiscal 
Feud  Makes  Tax  Rise  Nearly  Inevitable," 
written  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today,  April  25,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Settling     of     Johnson-Mills    Fiscal    FruD 

Uakes  Tax  Rise  Nearly   Inevitable 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  long,  bitter,  and   wholly  unnecessary 

fiscal   feud   between   President  Johnson  and 

Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas  has  been 

quietly  resolved  In  recent  days,  making  pass- 
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\^e    'f   a   tax   Inormise  within    lb«   n»xt   few 
wccfc^  nemrly  Inevitable 

Althnufjh  several  rcarthlocka  remain.  th« 
blKuest  i'bstucle-  the  stubborn  inr-.passe  bo- 
iwoen  the  President  aiu1  the  Chairman  1  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  no 
mrre  It  ha-i  bei-i'me  clear  In  priTate  fon- 
rerenreB  'he  pa»t  week  that  Mr  Johnson  now 
!»  wllIlnBl  '■•'  biiv  a  Qsoal  packa«'e  tallcTed  to 
M'I's'  specitlcatlons 

Tliat  niearm  in  immetlute  $10  billion  In- 
f'^ase  m  personal  and  oi  rporate  Income  taxes, 
rftlsed  by  an  upward  revl.sl.  n  "f  rates,  as 
^fllls  desires  rather  than  'he  IJJJ  ;0  per  rent 
s'lrtax  formula  Far  ni'.re  important,  the 
piirka«?e  includes  deeper  .  uta  both  in  current 
spending  and  In  iiuthorl/allon  tor  future 
spending  than  any  President  has  previously 
ill  i-epted 

Ironically  Mr  Johnson  rould  have  ac- 
cepted this  <ame  package  la-st  Tall,  guarantee- 
lrii»  quirk  .ipprosal  '"'f  higher  '.iixes  bv  Mills' 
\VV\v<i  ^rid  M",!:^  '''■mml"ee  -in  -^vent  'hit 
might  well  have  a»erte<l  the  daniferf  u.s  gold 
'■rt;ls  this  Ainter  But  ;ast  fall  Mr  .Ichnijon 
had  dug  rils  feet  in  deep  against  'pending 
.Ills  .vnd.  foolishly,  was  scarcely  ^.peaking  to 
MllU 

What  moved  the  tax  Issue  from  less  than 
a  "ifv  hO  bet  »-month  ago  to  a  highly  probable 
event  today  was  the  force  of  multiple  pres- 
sures The  innatlon.iry  rise  of  in  ..verheated 
ecrnomy.  the  pnspect  of  disaster  for  home 
h'llldlng  beraiise  of  escalating  Interest  rates 
'he  Increasingly  shrill  inslst.-nce  of  turo- 
pean  central  bankers  thai  Washlngtjn  put 
It."!  n.scal  houie  in  order 

Such  pressures  have  Kreatly  diminished 
Congres.slonal  resistance  to  higher  taxes  and 
made  Mills  :Uong  with  other  tax-writers  "n 
C.ipltol  Hill  oonsiJerably  more  eager  for  a 
solution  Most  vital,  however,  has  t)een  the 
impact  of  these  growing  [•ressures  on  Mr 
Jiihnson,  inducing  I'.lm  .it  long  last  to  accept 
that  p.ickage  a',  allai'le  Tor  months 

Curlou-slv.  liowever.  the  President  came 
within  an  inch  of  destroying  his  .  hances  I  r 
^llgher  taxes  m  the  tumult  following  Martin 
L  ither  Kings  issasslnatl.  n  on  Friday  night. 
.\pril  -J.  a  highly  agitated  President  placed 
telephone  calls  o  Key  Congressmen.  With  a 
touch  oi  panic  In  his  voice,  he  noted  that 
scores  of  cities  were  In  flames  and  said  .he  In- 
tended r-i  conve;  e  a  'olr.t  session  'f  Congress 
to  ask  for  higher  taxes  accompanied  by  a 
massive    pending  program 

The  replies  unanimoosly  informed  Mr 
Johnson  that  .^uch  a  ..-O'lrse  would  kill  iwth 
the  tax  Inereaae  .md  the  spending  program 
Ser,  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana.  Sentite 
Majority  Leader  was  partlcvil.irly  Influen- 
tial m  dissuading  Mr  Johnson  from  deliv- 
ering th.tl  speech  .So  was  William  Mct'hes- 
:ify  M.irtm  hairman  '>f  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  hunself  panicky  over  ectinomic 
conditions 

Haling  .^bindoned  his  Joint  session.  Mr. 
Johnson  then  took  i  more  conservative  tack 
by  privately  agreeing.  In  etfect.  to  Ixith  parts 
of  the  Mills  fiscal  p:vi  kage 

The  tjix  part  is  no  real  problem  It  prob- 
ably will  runsLst  of  restoring  about  half  of 
the  Kennedy-Jolinscn  tax  cut  of  1964  by 
chAhglng  rates,  .i  formula  making  it  easy  for 
Congressmen  now  mi  rec-ord  :igaln5.t  the 
President's  10  per  cent  surtax  'a  surcharge 
of  10  per  cent  on  normal  income  tax  pay- 
ments i  The  revenue  gained  would  t)e 
iround  SIO  million  m  either  case. 

The  expenditure  part  :s  much  harder  for 
Mr  Johnson  to  swall'.iw  .Mthough  Mills  Is 
-  Iiiracterlstlcally  silent,  it  Is  believed  the 
iiackage  will  contain  a  reduction  of  around 
»8  billion  spending  for  the  vear  starting 
'uly  1  and  strip  about  *20  billion  from  the 
Federal  spending  pipeline  new  spending 
'ithorlty  for  years  ahead  Cleaning  out  the 
T'loelme.  which  Mills  has  .:iiways  stressed 
>  far  more  significant  than  reducing  current 
spending,  will  require  not  L>nly  cutting  back 
requests  for  new  spending  authority  but 
ilso  adopting  actual  decisions  of  past  au- 
thor IzatloQS, 


This  mearui  prior  action  by  the  House  Ap- 
profirlatlons  CommlUeie  some  of  whoe« 
memhers  feel  Mills  Is  Intruding  In  their  Jur- 
isdiction 

iiTice  the  .ApfiroprlBtJ«ina  Committee  acU. 
Ways  and  Means  can  quickly  write  Its  tax 
bill  and  move  It  directly  Ui  the  .Senate- 
House  conference  now  c<'n»lderlng  the  10 
per  cent  surtax  already  pas.se<t  by  the  .Sen- 
at»   It  could  be  law  by  June  1 

nut  nobrxly  Is  counting  on  that  Mr  John- 
son's handling  of  the  tax  crisis  has  f>een 
mercurial  :ind  Illogical  a  singularly  Inept 
performance  in  his  T.ibulous  legislative  ca- 
reer Because  nobody  can  be  sure  there  won  t 
be  still  .mother  iberration,  xome  lingers  .ire 
still  crossed  on  Capitol  Hill 


ORDKR   OK   iiUSINF,SS 

.Mr  BYRD  ot  West  Virtilnla  Mr  Prcs- 
iclent.  if  there  arc  no  furtiier  slaU^ments 
to  be  made  at  this  Unie.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quoni.Ti 

The  PRESIDING  OfT'ICFR  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  assistant  lecl.-lative  ilerk  pro- 
ceeded I'j  call  the  roll. 

Mr  UVRD  of  West  Vir-inla  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  rail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  I-TJND 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICFJR  The  hour 
of  2  o  clock  lia\  mg  arrn  ed.  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  UMflnished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  staled  by  title 

The  Bill  Clekk  .A  bill  S  1401'  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
ser'.  ation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  aiid  for  other 
purposes. 

l'.N*.NlNIOt-S    CONSENT     ,*GRi  f  MENT 

Mr  MOSS,  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
propose  a  unaiumous-conscnt  agree- 
ment  (^ovemixi^  the  pending  amendment 
to  the  bill  now  before  Uie  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  Mon- 
day ne.xt,  debate  on  amendment  No,  704. 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, be  lunited  to  2  h.ours.  1  hour  to 
be  controlled  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  1  hour  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .MTau-s,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wasiiington 

Tl^e  PRESIDING  OPTICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
reser\mg  the  nyht  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— I  believe  tlie  Record  should 
indicate  that  at  least  three  Senators  who 
wish  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  EllenderI 
are  not  present  to  speak  about  the 
amendment  today,  and  hate  indicated 
their  desire  to  be  present  when  the  mat- 
ter IS  considered. 

Also,  there  ha\e  been  requests  from 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  support  the 
bill  and  vote  against  the  amendment 
that  either  we  vote  immediately  or  jxist- 
pone  the  vote,  .so  that  they  can  keep 
speaking  commitments  ar.d  other  en- 
gagements, and  still  be  here  to  be  on 
record. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  believes  we  can  ac- 


comnwdate  Senators  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  before 
the  vote  is  to  arrange  the  matter  in  the 
fashion  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Utali  So  I  will  not  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request, 

I  recret  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  i)ersuade  Senators  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber  as  long  as  we  wish,  so  that  they 
may  hear  the  .sjieechcs.  The  Junior  Sen- 
at<,jr  from  Louisiana  told  one  of  his  col- 
leagues yesterday  that  lie  thouuht  we  had 
►rained  approximately  seven  votes  for  the 
Elh'nder  amendment  yesterday,  to 
which  liLs  coUcaeue  retorted: 

How  could  you  have  done  that?  You  never 
had  more  than  two  people  on  the  floor  all 
afterno<')n, 

I  replied: 

Well,  we  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  jnd  if  someone  came  through  we 
would  grab  him  by  the  Iipel  iind  dlscu.ss  it 
with  him  before  he  could  get  out  of  the 
Ch.imber  We  butt<jnholed  tnough  Senators 
In  th.it  way  to  get  about  .seven  votes. 

I  agroe  that,  whether  or  not  we  are  able 
to  keep  a  quorum  in  the  Chamber,  even- 
tually we  have  to  vote  on  the  matter:  so 
I  will  no  alone  wuh  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Reserving 
the  ncht  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— does  the  Senator  from  Utah  in- 
tend that  the  time  on  the  amendment, 
for  which  he  lias  a.sked  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  begin  running  at  the 
conclusion  of  transaction  of  routine 
mornine  business? 

Mr  MOSS,  That  is  to  be  a  part  of  my 
request.  Mr    President. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  should  like  some  Information 
from  the  Senator  from  Utah,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  possibly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

If  the  unanimous-consent  request  Is 
agreed  to.  and  action  on  the  EUender 
amendment  is  postponed  until  Monday, 
.IS  I  understand  the  agreement,  what 
will  be  done  on  this  bill  between  now 
and  Monday? 

Mr.  MOSS,  It  is  my  understanding  that 
di.scu.ssion  on  the  bill  or  on  the  amend- 
ment may  continue  imtil  Monday.  The 
reason  for  suggesting  the  Monday  time 
is  that,  in  talking  with  the  Senator  from 
Ljui.siana  and  other  Senators,  it  was 
decided  that  Monday  was  the  time  it 
could  be  ijrouuht  to  a  vote,  and  that  the 
Senators  who  desired  to  vote  on  it  could 
be  present. 

Mr,  MOIiSE  '  Will  other  amendments 
be  taken  up  in  the  meantime? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
(■mow  But  I  was  about  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  there  is  no  other  business  on  the 
calendar  which  is  pressing;  and  it  was 
thou'iht  that,  if  it  were  agreeable  with 
the  majority  leader — we  are  attempting 
to  establish  contact  with  him— and  if  it 
were  agrf^able  with  the  minority  leader — 
apparently,  it  is — and  with  other  Sena- 
tors, the  Senate  would  adjourn,  after 
completion  of  business  today,  until  Mon- 
day, 

Mr  MORSE.  I  believe  that  would  be 
dehghtful  The  reason  I  raise  my  point 
is  that  some  amendments  that  are  to 
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follow  bear  some  relationship  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  Is  of  vital 
importance  to  my  State,  and  I  am  in  the 
process  of  tr>'ine  to  negotiate  an  under- 
standing with  the  committee.  They  have 
been  very  cooperative  and  helpful  with 
me,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  reach 
an  agreement,  I  wish  to  make  a  little 
statement  about  it  for  the  Record  today, 
and  submit  my  amendment,  which  I  may 
withdraw, 

I  would  be  plad  to,  if  I  can  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  But  do  not  forget  that  the 
Federal  Government  owns  more  than  50 
percent  of  my  State  of  Oregon,  and  I 
am  not  inclined  to  go  along  with  giving 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  blanket 
authority  to  exchange  Federal  property 
in  my  State  at  his  discretion  without 
Congress  pa.ssing  Judgment  on  each  ex- 
change, because  the  subject  of  exchange 
has  been  a  matter  of  political  scandal 
in  my  State, 

I  came  to  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of 
a  Department  of  Interior  scandal  In  my 
State  Involving  a  land  exchange.  I  shall 
discuss  that  situation  at  some  length. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  for  a  vote 
on  my  amendment  until  we  have  dls- 
ix)sed  of  the  Ellender  amendment.  Be- 
fore we  adjourn  today,  t  would  like  to 
offer  my  amendment  and  to  make  a  brief 
statement  so  that  Senators  will  know  the 
problem  in  my  State,  as  I  see  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unarUmous-consent 
agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  concerning  the  vote  on  the  Ellen- 
der amendment  on  Monday,  on  the  time 
limitation  stated? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  that  effective  on  Monday.  April 
29.  1968.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  business,  further  debate  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellendeh]  (No.  704)  to  S.  1401.  a  bill 
to  amend  Title  X  of  the  Land  and  'Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes,  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  r.nd  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  |Mr.  Eixender)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington   [Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  state  briefly  and  very  succinctly 
the  logic  of  the  Ellender  amendment, 
which  I  think  Is  a  very  fine  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  which  the  Senate 
should  agree. 

With  the  Ellender  amendment  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  would  be  a  very  fine 
bill.  It  authorizes  more  than  $1  billion 
for  recreational  and  park  purposes.  I 
think  that  is  a  fine  idea. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  who  is  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— and  I  am  sure  one  day  will  likely 
be  the  chairman  of  that  committee — 
would  be  anxious  to  support  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  and  desirable  based 
on  priorities  for  a  recreational  and  park 
program. 

However,  without  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment, the  argument  of  those  who  favor  S. 
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1401  Is  that  Congress  has  been  too  nig- 
gardly In  appropriating  money  for  parks 
and  recreation  and.  therefore,  we  should 
take  a  great  national  asset,  the  entire 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  dedicate  it 
to  national  parks  and  recreational  pur- 
poses to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pur- 
poses. The  burden  of  that  argument 
would  be  that  if  these  rioters  were  to 
burn  down  Washington  the  money  could 
not  be  spent  for  law  enforcement  before 
the  needs  of  national  parks  are  satisfied. 
The  burden  of  the  argument  is  that 
when  there  is  foimd  a  desirable  program 
where  Congress  has  been  so  shortsighted 
and  has  not  provided  enough  money. 
some  great  national  asset  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  assure  that  in  the  future  Con- 
gress, If  it  were  shortsighted,  'would  have 
to  leave  the  money  there  and  not  appro- 
priate It  at  all. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender]  makes  the  argument 
that  if  this  Is  a  desirable  program,  and 
we  think  It  Is,  it  should  be  subject  to  the 
appropriations  of  Congress,  and  that  you 
should  not  dedicate  all  of  the  resources 
to  it. 

If  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  were  to 
be  dedicated  to  some  purpose,  his  argu- 
ment and  mine  would  be  that  there  are 
other  matters  which  would  take  priority 
over  recreation. 

For  example,  when  we  debated  the 
tldelands  bill,  some  Senators  suggested 
there  should  be  a  dedication  of  all  oil 
resources  and  other  resources  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  education.  It 
could  be  said  that  they  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  national  defense,  science,  re- 
search, development,  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  However,  as  a  practical  matter. 
Congress  has  resisted  earmarking  funds 
except  where  it  felt  the  public  would  be 
better  justified  supporting  a  program  if 
the  revenues  to  be  extracted  from  the 
public  were  dedicated  to  that  purpose. 
For  instance,  I  would  refer  to  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  which  could 
t>e  attributed  In  large  measure  to  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Gore].  That  program  had  two  phases: 
one  phase  being  an  authorization  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  expend  90  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  the  building  of  a 
magnificent  highway  system,  which  is 
still  being  built;  and  the  other  phase  be- 
ing the  revenue  measure.  The  tax  was 
paid  Into  the  highway  trust  fund.  A  tax 
was  placed  on  gasoline  so  that  people 
could  pay  money  and  see  the  highway 
built  and  realize  why  they  were  paying 
the  tax. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
recreation.  That  being  the  case,  to  place 
recreation  above  all  other  functions  of 
the  N-^tional  Government,  and  to  put 
money  for  that  purpose  over  priorities 
for  everything  else  is  not  logical  and  does 
not  make  good  sense. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  At  best,  earmarking  is 
clumsy.  Inflexible,  and  an  unwieldy  pro- 
cedure. Earmarking  assigns  arbitrarily 
a  priority  which  may  in  many  Instances 
not  be  justified.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  it  is  justified  in  the  case  of  the 


highway  trust  fund.  However,  this  was 
an  undertaking  so  vast  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  concluded  that  It 
should  be  on  a  pay-as-you-po  basis  and 
it  was  largely  in  re.sponse  to  this  ap- 
peal that  the  public  willincly  accepted 
the  additional  i-iiiihway  user  tax. 

As  I  understand  the  pending  proposal, 
no  new  revenue  is  proposed.  It  would  be 
merely  an  earmarking  of  an  existing  as- 
set or  revenue  for  a  purpose  which,  in.so- 
far  as  these  funds  are  concerned,  would 
have  priority  over  all  things  else, 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
objection  that  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  about  this  matter. 
All  we  are  .<=ayin'i  is;  let  the  revenue  go 
into  the  Treasury  and  let  Congress,  in 
its  wisdom,  assign  whatever  priority  it 
wishes. 

To  lake  the  attitude  that  Congress 
has  been  too  niggardly  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  must  be  a  dedication  of  great 
natural  re.sources,  is  to  suggest  that  a 
program  with  a  low  priority  should 
henceforth  have  the  highest  priority  of 
all. 

I  have  said,  and  my  colleague  has  said, 
that  we  are  happy  to  give  the  authoriza- 
tion that  is  being  requested.  If  there 
is  Justification  we  would  be  glad  to  vote 
for  the  appropriation,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  vote  for  an  appropriation, 
but  to  earmark  a  great  national  resource 
for  recreation  does  not  make  common 
sense. 

Mr,  GORE.  It  would  give  recreation  a 
priority  over  national  defense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  It  would 
do. 

Mr,  GORE.  It  would  give  recreation  a 
priority  over  education. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  it  would 
do. 

Mr.  GORE.  Over  hospitalization. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  it  would 
do. 

Mr.  GORE.  Over  social  security. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  it  would 
do. 

Mr.  GORE.  Over  ■welfare. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  it  would 
do.  And  over  law  enforcement;  over 
everything. 

If  we  were  to  pursue  the  same  proce- 
dure, 'we  could  pursue  it  to  earmark 
moneys  to  less  essential  programs.  For 
instance,  there  could  be  a  situation 
where,  if  rioters  were  to  come  here  to 
bum  down  Washington,  the  law  enforce- 
ment could  not  be  paid  for  because  the 
money  had  been  earmarked  for  programs 
that  carried  a  higher  priority,  although 
Congress,  in  the  past,  had  not  assigned 
such  priority  to  them.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  precedent  would  be  horrible  if.  every 
time  a  committee  said,  "Look  liere" — 
suppose  it  Is  not  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  whose  pet  project 
is  recreation,  but  suppose  it  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
that  committee  says,  "Look  here,  the  old 
cotton  farmer  is  not  doing  well  so  let  us 
earmark  all  the  money  from  the  income 
tax  for  the  cotton  farmer." 

Then  here  comes  the  March  on  Wash- 
ington and  they  want  a  poverty  program. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  they  have 
in  mind,  but  I  believe  it  has  to  do  with 
the  negative  Income  theory,  they  want 
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$3,000  a  year  whether  they  work  or  not 
Of  course,  if  they  make  some  money,  then 
that  will   be   deducted   from   the  $3,000 

Sup[x>se  someone  .says.  '  My  goodness. 
wi-  have  to  wet  the  march  on  Washington 
over  before  they  burn  the  place  down,  so 
let  us  five  them  what  they  demand  " 
That  IS  what  .some  will  sUKsest.  I  .sup[X).se 
Then  .someone  will  contend  that  we 
should  dedicate  all  our  income  ta.xes  to 
the  poverty  proRram  or  to  the  iieRative 
income  proposal,  so  that  we  will  be  tax- 
iriK  the  people  who  work  hard  (or  a  living 
to  take  care  of  those  who  do  not.  and  the 
first  thini?  we  know  we  will  be  dedicating 
all  our  revenue  iuid  will  have  nothing 
else  in  terms  of  priority  so  that  we  might 
as  well  abolish  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees What  the  committees  would  be 
doing  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
Unless  we  voted  more  taxes,  they  would 
not  have  anythlnsr  to  dispose  of  at  all 

So  that  once  we  start  this  thing  of 
taking  programs  which,  m  the  judgment 
of  a  partlcnlar  committee,  should  have 
more  monca-  than  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  appropriate,  and  earmark  great  na- 
tional resources,  or  sources  of  national 
income  to  those  programs,  eventually  we 
would  be  in  a  situation  where  we  wouid 
be  unable  to  provide  for  the  many  im- 
portant things  we  might  need 

I  was  impressed  with  the  fine  .state- 
ment placed  in  the  FIecord  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  I  Mr  Randolph  I. 
It  is  appropriate  that  he  should  have 
spoken  for  the  Ellender  amendment  as 
he  did.  because  the  Senator  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  iiuthorizc  new  and  desir- 
able public  works  programs  and  he  would 
be  the  first  to  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  for  additional  public  works,  we 
cannot  do  it  il  we  are  going  to  take  other 
matters  which  in  some  cases  might  be 
more  applicable,  and  other  cases  might 
not.  and  assign  a  priority  to  them 

.Many  desirable  public  works  program.s 
increase  the  potential  for  people  to  earn 
a  livelihood  which,  in  justice  and  in  fact, 
is  even  more  important  than  would  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  recreation  In 
other  words,  as  fine  a  purpose  as  recrea- 
tion is.  it  should  take  place  only  after 
one  has  worked  and  struggled  for  his 
living 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  the 
bill.  S  1401.  pending  before  the  Senate 
would  dedicate  S700  million  in  revenues 
produced  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
coastal  States  for  the  acquisition  of  park 
lands  situated  principally  in  the  interior 
of  the  United  States  In  my  opinion,  this 
would  be  a  disservice  to  my  State  of 
South  Carolina  Fully  one-third  of  South 
Carolina  5  border  is  coastal. 

These  coastal  sections  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  had  their  share  of  problems. 
We  have  experienced  major  silting  prob- 
lems at  Charleston.  Murrell's  Inlet.  Little 
Rover,  and  other  places.  We  have  an  ero- 
sion problem  of  major  proportions  at 
Hunting  Island  Recently,  coastal  pollu- 
tion has  become  a  problem  I  also  know, 
as  do  our  many  commercial  tishermen, 
that  the  oyster  beds  and  the  shrimp  and 
other  commercial  fish  are  in  need  of 
further  development  These  problems  are 
urgent  ones  that  require  immediate  at- 
tention 

I  tiiirvk  it  would  be  far  better  that  these 
revenues  derived  from  the  sea  be  devoted 


to  the  problems  of  the  .sea  .Additionally, 
I  can  see  in  tlie  near  future  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  deixjslts  offshore  from 
South  Carolina  The  development  of 
these  minerals  would  mean  additional 
revenue  and  income  for  my  State  How- 
ever, this  development  requires  that 
money  be  spent  on  the  s.udy  of  the  ocean 
floor  on  South  Carolina  and  of  the  po- 
tential that  our  outer  coast  has 

Where  is  the  monev  to  come  from  if  not 
from  revenues  gained  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf 

Mr  President,  we  are  all  concerntni 
utxnit  the  acqul-sitlon  of  additional  park 
lands  We  are  all  concerned  about  water 
^)ollution.  but  we  must  be  mindful  that 
the  source  of  much  water  tKiUutlon  is  the 
i>cean.  and  that  this  problem  requires  at- 
tention, too  I  am  confident  that  our  i>ro- 
^■ram  of  land  and  water  conservation  can 
move  along  at  the  proi:)er  pace  without 
diverting  funds  derived  from  the  re- 
.sources  of  our  Nation's  shores  For  these 
reasons  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  '  Mr.  El- 
lender I 

Mr  INOLTYF:  -Mr  President  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Hawaii.  I  tend  to 
view  this  bill  with  mixed  emotions  On 
the  one  hand,  no  State  of  our  Union 
could  possibly  bo  more  aware  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  recreation  than  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Our  magnificent 
beaches,  our  majestic  mountains,  our 
culture  and  hi.stoty  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  recreational 
resources. 

By  the  .same  token,  however.  Hawaii 
is  a  coastal  Stat* — indeed,  a  State  of 
islands — and  we  know  and  recognize  the 
need  for  additional  development  of  our 
ocean  resources,  particularly  In  the  fields 
of  pollution  abatement,  fisheries  re- 
search, oceanography,  and  similar  fields. 
Other  Senators,  particularly  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  have  ably  and 
effectively  presented  the  facts  in  support 
of  such  programs 

I  also  recogni/e  the  validity  of  the 
argument  advanced  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  urging  the  Senate  to 
retain  control  over  Federal  expenditures, 
by  avoiding  the  dedication,  in  advance, 
of  Federal  revenues  Hawaii,  situated  as 
it  is  .vituated.  and  having  experienced  the 
ravages  of  the  Second  World  War  at  first 
hand,  understands  well  the  need  for  flex- 
ibility in  the  allocation  of  our  Federal 
resources. 

I  believe  in  the  need  for  an  expanded 
recreation  program,  and  I  support  the 
proposition  which  calls  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  parklands.  but.  Mr. 
President.  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Senate  in  dealing 
with  F'ederal  expjenditures  by  dedicating 
the  amount  the  pending  bill  would  dedi- 
cate, over  the  next  .t  years 

I  must  candidly  admit  that  my  posi- 
tion is  [jerhaps  .selfish,  in  some  regards, 
but  I  believe  as  the  .lunior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  believes;  if  there  is  to  be  any 
dedication  of  Federal  revenues,  to  the 
support  of  any  program,  there  should  be 
a  clear  and  definite  relationsliip  between 
the  resources  dedicated,  and  the  pro- 
grams those  re.sources  would  finance.  I 
hope.  Mr  President,  that  this  conviction 
is  not  entirely  motivated  by  the  fact  that 
Haw  ail  is  a  coasUl  State :  I  prefer  to  be- 


lieve, instead,  that  the  opinion  I  hold  is 
the  product  of  a  .sound  concept  of  con- 
servation-the  concept  that  the  re- 
sources yielded  by  the  ocean  should,  if  at 
all  possible  t>e  reinvested  in  the  further 
development  of  the  ocean 

Frankly.  Mr  President.  Hawaii  could 
not  tolerate  ;ui  incident  such  as  that 
which  Puerto  Rico  endured,  when  the 
beaches  of  that  lovely  Commonwealth 
were  covered  with  oil.  vast  numbers  of 
tier  marine  life  were  killed,  and  her  en- 
tire tourist  economy,  for  a  brief  fjeriod, 
stood  m  Jeopardy  Thus.  I  believe  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  believes, 
that  ivs  between  a  dedication  of  iKean 
revenues  to  irarkland  acquisition,  and  the 
dedication  of  ocean  revenues  to  such  pur- 
po.ses  as  the  control  of  i)ollution,  the 
former  must  yield  inevitably,  and  logical- 
ly, to  the  latter 

Indeed.  I  find  it  difficult  for  any  Sena- 
tor to  believe  otherwi.se:  all  we  need  do 
is  walk  I'Ut  upon  the  West  Plaza  of  this 
Capitol,  and  view  the  Potomac  River,  and 
all  of  us  should  appreciate  the  need  to 
make  thLs  Nation  s  nvers  clean,  to  purge 
them  of  i)ollution.  and.  ultimately,  pre- 
vent our  oceans,  into  which  all  of  our 
nvers  dram,  from  becoming  mere  ex- 
tensions of  domestic  ccs.spools 

For  generations.  Mr  President,  the 
.sea  has  nourished  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
and.  indeed,  all  of  Polynesia.  We  who  live 
there  believe  the  sea  is  capable  of  feeding 
the  world  We  know,  for  example,  that 
responsible  experts  have  estimated  that 
the  oceans  of  the  world  are  capable  of 
producing  for  mans  use  about  400  mil- 
lion tons  of  animal  protein  per  year,  and 
that  at  the  present  time,  mankind  draws 
something  like  9  to  10  million  tons  of 
animal  protein  from  the  .sea:  m  other 
words,  the  world  today  is  deriving  rough- 
ly one-fortieth  of  the  i)otential  food 
which  is  available  in  our  oceans. 

Thus.  Mr  President,  as  a  prudent  man. 
I  cannot  support  the  committee  bill, 
containing,  as  it  does,  a  dedication  of 
ocean  resources  to  nonocean  puiposes. 
I  intend  to  support  the  Ellender 
amendment,  because  I  am  convinced  it 
will  not  injure  the  national  recreation 
program,  and,  at  the  .siime  time,  it  re- 
moves the  probability  of  great  potential 
injury  to  our  coastal  States,  and  ulti- 
mately, to  the  people  of  all  our  Uni.rd 
States 

I  have  become  convinced,  finnl.v  and 
fully,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  dedica- 
tion of  ocean  resources,  the  dedication 
should  be  in  favor  of  programs  looking 
toward  the  development  of  our  oceans 
We  have  waited  too  long  to  i>roi>erly  fund 
these  programs,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  much  longer 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
decide  with  respect  to  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Con.servation  ?"und  Act  amendments 
before  us  today  will  determine  for  many 
years  our  course  in  providing  badly 
needed  local.  State,  and  national  parks 
and  recreation  areas.  The  Senate  has  at 
hand  a  .iropo.sal  which  will,  if  approved, 
inject  into  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  money  accruing  to  the  US. 
Treasury  from  a  natural  resource  which 
we  are  depleting  in  order  to  con.serve 
other  equally  valuable  natural  resources. 
I  support  the  use  of  a  limited  amount 
of  revenue  from  oil  and  gas  lea.sing  on 
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the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  In  this  way 
we  will  help  erase  the  backlog  of  acquisi- 
tion and  development  needs  being  faced 
by  our  cities  and  towns,  our  counties,  our 
major  metropolitan  areas,  and  our 
States  We  will  also,  by  providing  a  mini- 
mum level  of  financing  for  the  fund,  be- 
gin to  cateh  up  with  park  and  recrea- 
tion acquisition  projects  authorized  by 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses.  We  are 
faced  with  a  cost  of  at  least  $350  million 
in  this  account.  This  cumulative  price 
tag  will  continue  to  rise,  because  of  the 
continuous  escalation  of  recreation  land 
imces.  as  pointed  out  in  a  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  report  last  year. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
has  been  particularly  helpful  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Under  the  fund.  50-50  match- 
ing grants  are  provided  to  the  States  and 
their  political  .subdivisions  for  outdoor 
recreation  planning,  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment projects.  In  my  Common- 
wealth, the  fund  has  provided  $4,380,785 
to  i)artially  finance  43  significant  devel- 
opment pro.tects  alone.  We  have  many 
other  outstanding  Ptate  and  local  pro.t- 
ects  which  are  awaiting  financing  so 
that  we  can  continue  our  momentum  in 
this  field, 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor,  I  support 
S.  1401  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  is  a  sound 
approach  to  a  pressing  domestic  problem. 

Also,  Mr  President,  as  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  the 
land  and  vvat?r  conservation  fund  in 
helping  my  Commonwealth  acquire  land 
for  the  increasingly  urgent  needs  of  its 
citizens  for  parks  and  recreational  land. 
In  1966.  the  board  approved  an  interim 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan,  which 
Is  the  prerequisite  for  money  from  the 
lanil  and  water  conservation  fund.  The 
board  is  now  engaged  in  a  3 -year  effort 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  outdoor  rec- 
reat.on  plan  t  i  enable  ;he  Governor  to 
coordinate  the  different  Fed'^ral  and 
State  programs  concerning  recreation. 
This  plan  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  State  development  plan  for  Penn- 
sylvania which  the  board  expects  to  have 
ready  in  1971. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  statement  of  the  activities 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board,  together  with  three  attachments 
thereto,  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
In  support  of  S.  1401  by  Pennsylvania's 
able  and  distinguished  secretary  of  for- 
ests and  waters.  Dr.  Maurice  K.  God- 
dard.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ExcERVTS  From  Statement  bt  Irving  Hand, 

KxEccTivE  Director,  at  the  Budget  Heab- 

i.NC.     House     Appropriations     Committex, 

Pennsylvania  General  Assembly,  April  1, 

19G8 

My  n.ime  Is  Irving  Hand.  I  appear  before 
you  .as  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
v.-inia  State  Planning  Board. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  state  Planning  Board  consists  of  20 
members.  Fifteen  members  of  the  Board  are 
appointed    by    the    Governor   for   four-year 


terms.  Five  members  serve  In  an  ex  officio 
capacity  by  virtue  of  their  respective  official 
position:  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  ot 
Community  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  Fore.sts 
and  Waters  ana  the  Secretary  of  Highways. 
A  list  of  tlie  members  of  the  Board  accom- 
panies this  statement. 

When  I  Joined  llie  staff  as  Executive  Di- 
rector. In  November  1964.  it  was  with  the 
urging  of  the  Governor  and  the  Bo.ird  that 
state  planning  become  a  lilghly  qualified 
professional  resource  for  the  Commonwealth, 
functioning  as  a  sUitf  ann  o!  the  Oovern- 
nienl.  In  an  advisory  capacity,  otlerlng 
knowledgeable  Judgment  to  those  who  make 
the  decisions  concerning  the  future  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  we  have  been  attempting  to  do  and 
the  staff  has  been  organized  accordingly. 

The  State  Planning  Division,  formerly 
Identified  as  the  Research  Division,  is  con- 
cerned with  population  and  economic  re- 
search and  the  jjreparation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Stale  Development  Plan  Within  that 
framework,  its  current  responsibilltits  in- 
clude economic  analyses  and  [.opulaf.on  pro- 
jections with  particular  reference  to  Ap- 
jjalachla  Pennsylvania  and  planning  for 
Statewide  open  .'pace  and  outdoor  ri'crea- 
tlon  needs.  Working  closely  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  through  whom  the  Com- 
monwealth is  represented  on  ihe  thlrteen- 
Etate  Appalachian  Regional  Comn'.'s,«;ion.  the 
Planning  Board's  staff  .serves  in  research, 
policy  advice,  project  review  and  coordina- 
tion, and  plan-making  capacities.  The  1968 
Appalachia  Pennsylvania  Plan  for  Develop- 
ment, which  will  deal  with  62  of  the  67 
counties  in  the  State,  80  percent  of  Its  geo- 
graphic area,  and  over  50  percent  nf  its 
people,  will  t>e  a  significant  step  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  State  Development  Plan. 

The  Advance  Planning  Division  emphasizes 
multi-county  regional  planning  as  important 
to  the  formulation  and  fulfillment  of  State 
policies,  plans  and  programs.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reconnaissance  of  each  of  the 
thirteen  State  Planning  Regions  in  1965  and 
1966,  there  followed  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional planning  agencies  In  several  of  these 
areas,  the  recognition  of  groupings  of  these 
Regions  into  Local  Development  Districts  in 
meeting  the  Federal  requirements  for  Ap- 
palachia and  Economic  Development  Assist- 
ance program  and  project  funding,  and  most 
recently  the  establishment  of  uniform  dis- 
tricts for  administrative  purposes  for  the 
"human  services"  rendered  by  .State  govern- 
ment through  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Welfare,  Justice,  Community  Affairs.  Com- 
merce, among  others  The  latter  Is  a  most 
significant  accomplishment  for  the  Common- 
wealth when  one  recalls  the  some  200  .such 
regions  for  a  variety  of  individual  purposes 
which  have  accumulated  over  the  years.  The 
work  of  the  Advance  Planning  Division  now 
emphasizes  liaison  relationships  with  each 
of  the  regional  planning  agencies,  participat- 
ing in  and  advising  about  work  program,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  state  planning  re- 
sponsibilities. The  preparation  of  Develop- 
ment Plans  for  each  of  these  regions  is  the 
next  phase  of  this  multi-county  regional 
planning  effort  proceeding  within  the  context 
of  the  State  Planning  Program. 

The  Current  Planning  Division  tests  the 
"here  and  now"  usefulness  of  planning, 
whether  it  be  in  the  State  Planning  Board 
as  we  progress  In  our  Statewide  overview  of 
the  Commonwealth  cr  the  functional  plans 
of  Individual  State  agencies.  The  Capital 
Program  work  of  this  Division  seeks  to  array 
the  demands  of  the  several  State  agencies  for 
capital  projects  so  that  we  may  know  the 
magnitude  and  substance  of  those  requests. 
their  basis  and  support,  and  the  capabilities 
and  resources  required  to  do  the  Job.  The 
Capital  Work  Program  work  of  this  Division 
has  gained  an  Increased  awareness  of  plan- 
ning as  a  process  in  State  government,  has 
aided  in  improving  the  planning  capability 


*nthln  State  agencies  although  n  great  deal 
yet  remains  to  be  done  In  this  regard,  has 
been  useful  in  evaluating  the  funding  and 
organizational  capability  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  ci.nslructlon  ot  capital  proj- 
ects, and  in  further  encouraging  a  system's 
applicitlon  to  planning,  programming  and 
budgeting. 

PROGRAM 

In  brief,  the  State  Planning  Program  em- 
phasizes; 

I  The  functioning  of  the  planning  process 
In  St.itc  government; 

2.  The  preparation  uf  a  comprehensive 
State  Dcvelupment  I'lan; 

3.  Ihe  Importance  vt  regional  planning 
within  a  State  pUmning  framework; 

4  The  increasing  s'gnlficance  cf  program 
and  i^roject  cocrdination  and  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities. 

II  reflects  this  cmpliasls  as  involving  an 
overview  c^f  the  Cummonwealth  by  the  State 
Planning  Board,  the  functu.nal  planning  ac- 
tivities of  each  State  agency  as  it  seeks  to 
fulfill  Its  responsibilities,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  (.peration  of  regional  planning 
throughout  the  State. 

The  State  Planning  Board  presents  this 
Program  consistent  with  its  role  as  a  staff 
apcncy  In  the  State  government,  udvLsory  In 
nature,  .seeking  to  .serve  In  an  information, 
evaluation  and  briefing  capacity  with  re- 
spect to: 

1.  Where  Is  the  Commonwealth  going — 
Goals. 

2.  What  efforts  do  we  tise  to  ret  there — 
Mtans 

3  How  do  we  apply  our  re.sources  In  that 
regard — Priorities. 

In  this  respect,  the  State  Pl.mnlng  Pro- 
gram seeks  to  take  into  full  account  the 
I'lanning-Programming-Budeeting  System 
now  beine  projected  for  the  Commonwealth 
and  liow  State  planning  mlpht  best  be  used 
in  gaining  that  objective.  The  Board  and  staff 
are  ready  to  reexamine  any  aspect  of  this 
Pro2;ram  in  the  interest  of  the  fullest  possible 
support  of  the  PPBS  effort 

BUDGET    P.EQUEST 

There  are  no  new  programs  in  this  Budget 
Request. 

We  arc  continuing  with  tho.se  activities 
which  have  been  determined  to  be  useful 
and  about  which  I  liave  commented  In  de- 
.■^cnbing  our  stalf . 

We  are  seeking  to  gain  a  fuller  measure  of 
Federal  augmentation  and  to  begin  leveling 
off  as  to  State  appropriations. 

We  want  to  consolidate  the  staff  we  have 
put  together  over  the  past  three  years  as 
a  well  organized  working  t-am. 

During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  major  at- 
tention Will  be  given  to: 

1  ITie  preparation  of  the  1969-75  Capital 
Program; 

2.  Continued  work  on  the  Statewide  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan  and  the  continued  eli- 
gibility of  the  Commonwealth  lor  funding  of 
projects  from  several  Federal  sources; 

3.  Continued  :iciivitics  m  the  utilization 
of  the  Appalachia  Program  in  Pennsylvania, 
emphasizing  the  preparation  of  the  1968  Plan 
for  Development  with  the  partici;>:ition  of 
each  of  the  ?oven  multi-county  Local  De- 
velopment Dl.=tricts  and  the  re'-pective  State 
agency  concerned  with  jjarlicular  progranis; 

4.  Carryinp  forward  with  C':)mprehcnsive 
and  coordinated  water  resources  pl.'mnlng 
for  the  Commonwealth,  an  effort  which  was 
substantially  accelerated  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  .St.ite  .'^upplemcnt  to  the  Water 
Re.sources  Plan  for  .Appalachia.  presentiv  in 
preparation  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; 

5.  Further  encouragement  and  support  t) 
regional  planning  through  the  State  Map- 
ping Program,  "purchase  of  service"  agree- 
ments. asElsUtnce  In  the  application  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  ot  '966  and  the  review  and 
comment    responslbiUly    being    exercised    by 
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reirlonal  astencles  as  a  prerequisite  for  Fed- 
eral funds  for  a  large,  and  Increasing,  num- 
ber iif  proifr«ms. 

d  Participating  In  the  several  river  basin 
studies  under  way. 

7  Participating  m  the  PI  arming -Prc^ram- 
mlng-Butlgeting  System  work  with  particular 
emphajils  on  Cloals   Meiins  and  Priorities 

The  1968  69  State  Planning  Program  iind 
Budget  Request  seeks  to  enrlcli  the  popula- 
tion md  economic  information  for  planning 
purposes  and  decision  ii>«klng  available  to  the 
Governor  the  Members  of  the  CienemI  Asaem- 
bly  and  the  State  .igencles.  to  strengthen 
planning  pri>frajnming  and  development 
coordtnattun  .is  it  relates  to  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  the  development  ••f  the  Comnion. 
wealth,  policies.  plan.s  .ind  programs  form- 
ulated in  that  connection,  .md  the  use  of  lUs 
physical  economic  ,H)d  human  resource*  ac- 
cordingly; progress  in  the  preparation  c>f  ft 
comprehertslve  Slate  Development  Pl-in. 
essential  to  dealing  with  .slgnlftcant  dei  etop- 
mcnt  problems  and  ',pportunitie^  and  the 
consideration  of  courses  of  .ictlon;  the  appli- 
cation of  regtonaJ  planning  m  ronctTt  l^ith 
State  planning  in  working  for  the  best  which 
may  k)e  g^f>ed  lor  the  Comnaon wealth  and  ita 
people;  and  in  coordltiatmg  Federal-SUite 
policies  .ind  programs  ,vs  these  relate  to  St.ite 
Planning  and  levelopment.  recognizing  the 
expected  role  of  rigional  and  State  ptanmng 
0.1  a  'Cquir,men[  for  Frdrral  assmtanrc, 

Pl.uuilng  as  .in  Integral  "lemenl  in  Joing 
the  business  of  governm"  it  is  what  this  $t.ite 
Plivnnlng  f»rogram  u  .ill  .ibout  In  this  day 
and  time  of  hard  f^lorities  and  limited  dollar 
resources,  its  relevance  is  helghten«<t.  its  con- 
tent is  urgent,  and  Its  results  are  imperauve. 

Membership    Pf;nnsviv.*nu  St*te  Pi*nninc 

Uo.ARD 

I 
CH*IRM*N 

JmBk.  K.  Busby.  President.  Penna    Power  & 

Light  CatnBuny.  viOl  Hamilton  Street.  AJlen- 

lown.  Pennsylvania  i 

VICE     ;  HAIRMAN  I 

Theodore  1.  Hazlett  Jr  T  Mellon'  and 
Sons  %25  waiiain  Penn  Place.  PllUbvrgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

C>      OWICIO     MCMBESS 

Hon  Jtiseph  W  Barr.  Jr  Secr^tax>-  of  Com- 
munity AHairs  L'lo  Old  Museum  Building. 
Harnsburg.  J'eiuisylvaiUa 

Hon  Robert  G  Bartlett,  Secretary  of  High- 
ways. 12th  Flour  Executive  Otftce.  Highway  ft: 
ci.Uetv  Building.  Harrlsburg.  PemisyUania 

Hon  Lelaiid  H.  Bull.  Secretary  of  Agn- 
cultiu-e.  211  Agriculture  Buiidmg.  2301  Sorth 
C.imert>n  Strwet,  HamsDurg.  Pennsylvania. 

Hon  Maurice  K  Gixldard,  Secretary  of 
Forests  a;  Waters  Room  512  Education  Quild- 
mij.  Harruburg.  PennsyUaiiia.  ' 

Hon  CUttord  L.  Jones.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Hi>om  416  South  Olhce  Building.  Har- 
risburg.  Penn«(U.inia  | 

Harrv  Boyer.  President,  Pennsylvania  lAFI^ 
CIO.  Front  iSi  Ptne  Streets.  Harrlsburg,  itenn- 
sylvatua   17101  i 

Edwin  R  Broden  One-Ninety-One  Apart- 
ments. Bala  Cynwyd.  Pentu>Uvanla  I';((j04 

Hon  Joseph  S  Clark.  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 261  .Senate  Orfice  BuUdUig,  Washirjgtou, 
U  C    20025 

Wilfred  D  Gllleii,  Plsh«rs  A:  WliUlord 
Roads,   Bryn   Mawrr.   Pennsylvania   19010 

George  J  Mead,  Publisher.  Erie  Times- 
News.  20  East  12th  Street.  Erie.  Pennsylvania 
16601 

Hon  Hugh  Scott.  United  states  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20026 

Dr  J  C  Warner.  Neville  House.  Ap:irtnient 
tvt.  652  North  Neville  Street.  PitlsOurgh. 
Pennsylvania   16213 

Dr  Alfred  H  Williams.  Vice  President.  Pels 
Fund.  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Tr\u>l  Bldg  123 
South  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania  19109. 


EXECUTIVE    DDIECTOR 
Irving  HiUid 

Pennsylvania  State  Pt  anninc  Board   Pro- 
posed Work  Program.   1968-69 

Tlie  proposed  Work  Prognim  for  1968  69 
will  .see  continued  attention  In  the  second  of 
a  profKJsed  tour-year  elTort  to  result  in  a 
Comprehensive  State  Development  Plan 

That  work  u  expected  to  prf>ceed  with  a 
minimal  addition  to  stafT  .is  authorized  lor 
the  I968-()'J  llscal  year;  the  employment  of 
ronsuttltig  services,  as  necessary;  and  the 
continued  •■trenglhenlng  of  regional  planning 
as  part  of  the  State  Planning  Program 
through  the  arr.ingement  of  purchases  of 
service'  between  the  SUte  Planning  Board 
and  ^peclnc  regional  planning  agencies 

During  the  remainder  >>f  this  1967-68  fiscal 
ve,»r  and  with  the  resources  U)  be  gained  by 
the  full  statniig  "f  the  ottlce  ;us  authorized, 
attention  will  be  directed  to  det.illing  the 
prognim  and  scheduling  of  work  involved  in 
ttie  preparation  of  the  State  Development 
Plan,  including  plans  for  each  of  the  State 
Planning  Regions 

Subject  to  the  said  detailing,"  the  State 
Development  Plan  may  be  preliminarily  out- 
lined, .LS  follows; 

I  GOiils  and  policies— «-oncernlng  the  ma- 
jor functions  and  responsibilities  of  state 
government  to  which  State  planning  is 
relevant 

II  subsUintive  content  with  respect  to 
Population  and  Economy; 

Resources     Air    Water.  Land; 
Open  Space  and  Recreation: 
Transportation      Highway.     Transit     Rail. 
Air.  Water.   Pipeline; 
Education. 
Health; 
Welfare: 

Patterns   of    Development     Urban.   Rural, 
Housing; 

Employment   .md  Manpower: 
Fiscal  Resources 

III  Implementation,  with  respect  to:  Ex- 
ecutive Action  I  Governor!.  Legislative  Ac- 
tion (General  Assembly),  Administrative  Co- 
ordination I  Dcp«»rimcnis) ,  .■\real  C-oordlna- 
tlon  iReijlonsi.  Capital  Program.  Planning- 
Programmlns- Budgeting  cuordin.ition  i  Of- 
fice of  .\dmlnlstralion  i . 

The  preparation  of  the  State  Development 
P!.\n  is  expected  to  reflect  an  over-view  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  gained  through  studies 
and  analyses  by  the  State  Planning  Board. 
the  coordinated  cottsideratlon  of  the  plans, 
policies,  ;ind  programs  of  the  several  State 
.igencies,  and  the  inputs  gained  from  the 
examination  of  each  of  the  State  Planning 
Regions  Document.s  m  the  nature  of  posi- 
tion papars  wall  be  considered,  dealing  with 
each  of  the  major  concerns  of  State  govern- 
ment and  pertinent  to  the  substantive  con- 
tent of  the  Comprehensive  Stale  Plan  A 
sketch  plan  for  each  of  the  Sute  Planning 
Regions,  generally  paralleling  In  content  the 
State  Development  Plan,  will  be  evaluated. 
Emphasis  will  he  placed  on  the  particular 
application  of  the  State  Plan  to  the  Capltiil 
Program  responsibilities  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  and  the  planning,  programming 
and  budgeting  5yst*m  under  consideration 
for  the  Corrunonwealth 

In  addition  to  the  high  priority  of  atten- 
tion and  the  allocation  i^f  resources  to  be 
devoted  to  the  foregoing  activities,  the  Work 
Program  of  the  State  Planning  Board  will 
continue  to  include; 

Population  nnd  Economic  Analyses  and 
Projections,  including  preparations  for  1970 
U  S    Census 

Mapping  Completion  of  the  Regional  Base 
Mapping  Program,  formulation  and  tniple- 
mentalion  of  a  Comprehensive  State  Map- 
ping Program 

Regional  Planning  Activities  in  the  State 
Planning  Regions,  including  the  Delaware 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
Southwestern    Pennsylvania    Regional    Plan- 


ning CommL-islon.  Northwest  renn.sylvania 
Regional  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
nil.sslon  and  RegKjnal  Planning  In  the  Tocks 
Island  Area;  County  '^Ol'  review  in  re  co- 
ordination with  regional  and  State  I'lannins: 
County  zoning  rovlfw  In  re  c  ■ordination  with 
regional  and  State  Planning 

Participation  in  review  and  comment  ' 
requirements  of  Section  204  of  Model  Cities 
and   Metropolitan  Development   Act  of   1966 

Hiver  Basin  Studies  .md  planning  coordi- 
nation. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  ■small  watershed 
studies'    and    planning    ccKirdlnallon 

Appalachla  research,  policy  and  plan,  in- 
cluding Manpower  Study  locul  Government 
Study.  State  Supplement,  t.i  W;itor  He.sourccs 
Plan  being  prepared  by  I' S  .\rniy  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  1968  Plan  lor  Dfvelopment; 
coordination  of  regional  planning  .ictlvllles 
with  the  work  of  the  Local  Detelopmcnt 
Dlstrlcus  established  under  the  Appalachla 
Program. 

Liaison  with  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion m  re  SWtewlde  Outdoor  Kecreiition 
Plan,  including  revision  of  Statewide  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan  and  exten.slon  of  cer- 
tification of  eligibility  for  utilization  of  Land 
.md  Water  Conservation  Fund  by  the  Com- 
monwealth 

Project   review   :ind    recommendations- 

Project  70  i  and  Project  500 1 .  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund;  Greenspan.  .Ap- 
palachla 

Capital  Program 

Information  Center  and  Briefing  Room. 

Servicing  Governors  Office  on  specific 
State  planning  mutters 

Interdepartmental  activities  and  coordina- 
tion relative  to  Stale  planning  concerns 

Information  resource  lor  General  Assembly 
relative  to  particular  inquiries  to  which 
State  planning  Is  pertinent 

PlNNSYtVANlA      STATE     PLANNING      UoAHD 

Budget  Request    1968-69 
Notes  for  Budget  hearing  January  23.  1968. 
3.30  pm. 

I  Highlighted  comment  on  State  Planning 
Program 

.■\  Emphasis  on:  (1)  Suite  Development 
Plan.  i2)  Regional  Planning.  i:3)  Project  and 
Program  Coordination  and  Priorities. 

B.  Involving;  il)  Comprehensive  over- 
view: Stole  Planning  Board,  i2l  Functional 
planning:  State  sigencies.  \-i)  Ue»lonal  plan- 
ning:  State  Planning  Regions. 

C.  Consistent  v^ith  SUite  Pl:mmng  Board 
role  as:  il)  Stall  ivgency.  i2)  Advisory,  i  i ) 
Information  center  and  briefing  facility.  i4) 
Prograin  coordination  with  respect  to  plan- 
ning and  development  requirements. 

II  suite  Pl.-vnning  Progr:im  is  proceeding, 
taking  into  full  account  PPBS  .md  ii«  :ip- 
pUcailon  to  State  Crovernnient;  planning  and 
program  parts  of  State  Planning  Program 
most  relevant;  now  preparing  three  year 
■701"  planning  .issisuiiice  application  to 
HUD.  in  estimated  amount  of  $200,000  for 
1967  1968.  $250,000  for  1968-69.  refiecting 
foregoing. 

III  Urgent  /o  enact  proposed  State  and 
Regional  Plamiing  Law:  up-to-date  legisla- 
tion incre.iiingly  important;  many  Federal 
programs  now  require  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  more  to  be  added;  proposed  law 
would  fill  the  suituU:)ry  requirement  on  the 
basis  of  which  Slate  and  regional  planning 
would  meet  the  functional  requirements. 

IV  Imp)orl«nt  to  proceed  wlih  1969-75 
Capit.iil  Program  activity. 

V'  Detailed  comment  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities concerning  State  Development  Plan. 

A    St.iiewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan. 

I   Prepared  Interim  Plan 

(ai  Being  applied  t<3  (1)  Project  70.  i2) 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (Fed- 
eral). |3)  Project  500,  Penn.sylvania  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation 
Fund. 

ibi  Eligibility  for  Federal  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended In  Commonwealth  approved   by  Bu- 
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'eau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  through  July 
1968;  submittal  In  May  1968  expected  to  gain 
..pproval  through  July  1970. 

2  Three  year  program  to  prepare  compre- 
hensive, miiltl-functlonal  otitdoor  recreation 
plan    under    way. 

ia>  Involves  staff  of  State  Planning  Board 
.iiul  other  State  agencies  and  consultants. 

ibl  Demand  analysis — contract  with 
Hammer,  Greene.  Slier  and  Associates  ($12,- 
OOOi.  involves  population  and  economic 
analyses  with  particular  application  to  de- 
mand for  recreation  areas  and  faclUtleB;  In- 
cludes estimates  for  1967  and  forecasts  to 
1976,  1980,  1985  and  2000,  by  State  Planning 
Region:  Information  will  be  used  by  State 
agencies  In  recreation  planning — Forests  and 
Waters,  Fish,  Came  Historical  and  Museum, 
Community  .Affairs. 

ic)    Application     ii     Bureau     of    Outdoor 
Recreation  for  $245,000  to  assist  in  prepara-  . 
tion  of  State  Plan  (UJtal  cost  of  $490,000)   as 
set  forth   In   three   vear  program;    assisumce 
to  each  of   State   ;igencies  involved 

3  Executive  Director,  State  Planning 
Board  serves  ;us  State  Liaison  Officer  for 
application  of  Federal  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  in  Commonwealth;  coordi- 
nates Federal  and  Slate  programs  concern- 
ing recreation, 
B,  Appalachla: 

1  Secretary  of  Commerce  serves  as  State 
Member  on  .Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, with  administration  of  program  by 
Bureau  of  State  and  Federal  Economic  Aid, 
Department  of  Commerce;  State  Planning 
Board  fulfills  staff  responsibilities  concern- 
ing policy,  research,  planning,  project  review, 
2,  Appahu-hlan  Pennsylvania  Plan  for  De- 
velopment 

la)  Prepar.iuon  of  1968  Plan. 
lb)  Economic  .m;ilyses — contract  with 
Hanuner.  C'rreene.  Slier  and  Associates 
1*11,400):  related  to  Stale,  Appalachla  Penn- 
sylvania. State  PUaining  Regions,  urban 
centers,  labor  nuirkct  areas;  concerned  with 
evaluation  and  judgments  about  economic 
activities  and  their  projection  and  popula- 
tion and  lis  projection:  fundamental  to 
preparation  of  19G8  Plan  for  Development. 

(CI  Local  Development  Districts:  (1) 
Groupings  of  State  Planning  Regions  and 
coordinaUMl  with  .Slat*  .Administrative  Re- 
gions for  Human  Services.  (2)  Staff  working 
with  LDD's  as  to  esuiblishment,  organization 
and  work  progriun,  including  participation 
in  prepaxation  i.t  1968  Plan  for  Develop- 
ment. 

id)  Funding  assistance:  (1|  Estimate  of 
$50,000  for  1967-68;  estimate  of  $75,000  for 
1968-69. 

3.  suite  Supplement,  Water  Resources 
Plan  for  .Appalachian  Region. 

(a)  Preparation  of  Slate  Supplement;  a 
major  report  and  project  recommendations 
which  could  mean  millions  of  dollars  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  correcting  water  pollution,  acid 
mine  drainage  conditions,  flood  control,  etc.; 
review  and  revision  within  context  of  annual 
Plan  for  Development. 

lb)  Coordinatlve  role  in  re  State  agencies 
(Forests  and  Waters.  Health,  Mines  and  Min- 
eral Industries,  Agriculture,  Fish)  and  U.S. 
.Army  Corps  of  Engineers  concerning  water 
resources  planning. 

Id  Funding  ;i3slsUmce:  (1)  Both  Api>a- 
lachla  and  •■701"  planning  assistance  funds 
expected  Uj  be  used. 

4.  Study  of  LocAl  Government  In  Appa- 
lachla. 

I  a  I  Proposal  submitted  to  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

lb)  Overall  review,  with  emphasis  on  three 
pilot  areiis  and  action  programs;  coordinated 
with  Commerce  and  Ckjmmunlty  Affairs. 

(c)  Total  project  cost  estimated  at  J89,733; 
requesting  $67,300  Federal  "701'"  planning 
assistonce  through  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission, 

C,  Transportation. 

1  Increased  c(X)rdinatlon  with  State  High- 
way Department  In  re:  (a)  Highway  planning 


and    programming,     (b)     Ooordlnatlon    with 
Capital  Program. 

2.  Participation  in  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  concerning  proposed  Department 
of  TranspKjrtatlon. 

3.  Participation  In  Governor's  Transporta- 
tion Oommlttee:  (a)  Ch.TJrman.  member  of 
Committee,  (b)  Executive  Director,  member 
of  Technical   Committee, 

(1)  Chairman  of  Sub-Comnutt.ee  con- 
cerned with:  (a)  Keystone  Corridor,  ib)  Mas- 
ter Plan  of  Transpwnaiion,  (ci  Demand  ;mal- 
yses   for   tran-sportation   purposes 

VI,  Det.xiled  comments  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities concerning  Rcirional  PUmniiig- 

.A,  SUiff  liaison  acUvllles  in  c.ich  of  the 
Stivte  Planning  Regions  and  Local  Develop- 
ment Districts. 

1.  Executive  Director  serves  ;is  member  of 
Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commls- 
ciion. 

2.  Staff  represputatives  on  teclmical  c  im- 
mlltees  of  Delaware  Valley  ReiHonal  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  Soutiiwestcrn  Pennsyl- 
vania Regional  Planning  Commission. 

3.  Staff  repre.sentalives.  ex  (iflicio  members 
of  Executive  Committee  oi  e  ic)i  L.jcal  Devel- 
opment District  agency. 

4.  Program  and  underl.ike  Repion.il  Rec.ju- 
naissance  of  each  Stale  Plannmc  Hemon. 

B.    Purchase-of -service  a<zroenicnt,'^. 

1.  Currently  wath  Delaw.ire  V.illey  Reg:onal 
Planning  Commission  iS39.0i;0)  ;.nd  Soulh- 
we.=itern  Pennsylvania  Resrional  Planning 
Commission  i  $16,000);  pari  of  matching 
funds  for  Federal  "701 "  plannin;?  :i,:sist.ance 
In  addition  to  coordinating  regional  and 
St;ile  planninc  work  to  iu;iximize  its  u-se  for 
both  regional  and  State  Planning   purposes. 

2.  Continue  [lurchase-of-servlce  relation- 
ship with  DVRPC  and  KPRPC;  extend  to 
other  regional  planning  agencies  in  Stale 
Planning  Regions  and  Local  Development 
Districts,  as  appropriate, 

C.  Sketch  Plans  for  each  St;.te  Planning 
Region. 

1.  Preparation  of  base  maps  being  com- 
pleted. 

2.  Existing  land  use  informauon  being 
mapped,  tabulated  and  analyzed. 

3.  Projected  land  use:  la)  Coordinate  with 
key  State  agencies,  (b|  (Doordinatc  with 
regional   agencies. 

D.  Geo-Coding  Project. 

1.  Census  and  mapping  project,  in  prep- 
aration for  1970  Census,  providing  lor  maxi- 
mum information  retrieval  and  use  at  liKal, 
State,  Federal  levels. 

2.  Stale  Planning  Reszion  comprising  Le- 
high, Northampton  and  Berks  Counties,  as 
location  of  project  on  a  prototype  basis. 

3.  Cooperative  effort  by  Stale  and  C-ounty 
planning  agencies,  utilizing  "701"  planning 
assistance  in  estimated  amount  of  $22,000; 
contract  for  consulting  services  of  General 
Electric,  Advanced  Program  Development 
Unit.  Valley  Forge  Space  Technology  Center. 
Pennsylvania. 

VII.  Detailed  comments  with  respect  to 
activities  concerninE;  Projects  and  Program 
Oaordination   and  Priorities. 

A.  Capital  ITogram  1969-75 
1.  Schedule  prepared;   proceeding. 

B.  Fiscal  Resources  Study. 

1.  Staff  and  consultants  i  contract  with 
Fels  Institute) . 

2.  Work  program  includes;  (a)  Review  of 
State  revenues  and  expenditures,  past  ten 
years,  (b)  Future  capital  investment  needs 
(projected  ten  to  twenty  years,  ;i,s  possible), 
(c)  Relationship  to  Capital  Proeram 

(1)  Fiscal  capabilities  required  by  Capital 
Program:  (d)  Fiscal  policy  and  Capital  Pro- 
gram, (e)  Projection  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures for  Stale;  consider  methodology 
Measures  of  Stale  and  Local  Fiscal  Capacity 
and  Tax  Efforts  formulated  by  Advisory 
Commission  on  Inter-Governmenial  Rela- 
tions, (f)  Comparison  with  ten  other  major 
States. 

3.  Coordinate  with  Office  of  Administra- 
tion. 


Statement  of  the  Honorable  Maurice  K. 
GoDDAHD,  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Before 
THE  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  US  Senate,  February  5, 
1968 

-Mr  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
lulitee.  inv  name  is  Maurice  K.  Goddard  I 
am  Secret'arv  of  Pennsylvania's  Department 
of  I-'oresis  ,'md  Waters,  and  among  other 
functions,  I  am  responsible  lo  the  Govprn(>r 
for  the  adminihtrallon  of  the  Pennsvlvania 
State  Park  System.  1  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  expre.ss  my  views  on  Senate  1401.  pur- 
pose ol  which  Is  to  amend  Title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  11)65.  tlicreby 
uuthorizing  tleiMjsits  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Irom  outer  continental 
shell   (  il  receipts,  for  recreational  uses. 

Tlip  history  of  Pennsvlvaiilas  Ouuiixjr 
Recreation  Protiranis  may  be  hrielly  outlined 
to  emphasize  the  established  Federal -Slale- 
Loc;il  iiarinerships.  and  to  point  to  conse- 
quential aggressive  action,  m  outdoor  rec- 
reation. 

In  response  to  obvious  public  demand,  our 
General  Assembly  has  jjrovlded  General 
Fund  capital  development  moneys  lor  State 
IiarV:  jiurposes  on  an  expanding  basis  since 
Uie  early  1950's.  even  though  the  dollar 
ci-mpeiition  among  State  agencies  and  other 
pro'jrams  remains  acute. 

To  auement  the  General  Fund  appropria- 
tions, the  General  Assembly  also  provided  a 
special  fund,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Fund, 
some  twelve  vears  ago.  which  set  aside  rev- 
enues (received  from  oil  and  yas  lease  rents 
and  royalties  on  State  Forest  lands),  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  new  State 
parii  lands.  Some  5-10  5  million  dollars  have 
been  expended  to  dale  Irom  that  special 
mud. 

■]'hrou<rh  our  General  Stale  .Authority  (a 
bond  s:ile  program),  financial  capacity  f'jr 
the  development  of  Stale  park  lands,  was 
Increased  lo  a  point  where  $19  million  dol- 
lars was  authorized  for  the  1965  67  Bienmum, 
The  increasing  need  for  an  Intensive  and 
extensive  land  acquisition  program  was  re- 
cognized, and  in  1964.  enabling  legislation 
was  authorized,  which  provided  $70  million 
dollars  lor  Stale  and  Icjcal  governments  to 
acquire  land  for  recreation,  conservation  and 
historical   jiurposes. 

I  am  happy  lo  inform  \ou  that  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1968,  a  significant  enabling  legisla- 
tion was  signed  by  Governor  Raymond  P. 
Shater  to  provide  lunding  capacity  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  ''f  Stale  and 
local  outdoor  recreation  areas,  m  the  amount 
of  200  million  dollars.  The  Act  also  provides 
200  million  dollars  for  reclaiming  abandoned 
strip  mine  areas,  the  elimination  of  acid 
mine  drainage,  the  problems  arising  from 
subsidence,  underground  mine  fires  nnd  100 
million  ciollars  for  financial  assistance  to 
communities  to  assist  in  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities. 

I  believe  that  these  major  j-rograms  dy- 
namically illustrate  the  Commonwealth's  ac- 
celerated responses  to  the  amplified  aware- 
ness and  needs  of  a  growing  population. 

But.  even  in  light  ol  our  aggressive  pro- 
grams, we  look  to  similar  responsiveness  and 
continuity  irom  the  Federal  Governmenl. 
State  and'  local  governments  cannot  satisfy 
tiie  demand  and  need  alone. 

The  intent  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
.serv;ilion  Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  t!ie  achieved 
coordinated  Federal-State-Local  ciforl  c;in- 
not  be  permitted  w  regress.  Our  ."-t.itc  \>vo- 
grams  are  tenaciously  integrated  with  .lU- 
thorized  and  proposed  Federal  project.^  and 
lielp. 

1  respectively  submit  that  the  Conpres- 
s;on:il  cut-back,  ordered  on  December  18. 
19C7.  has  occasioned  the  reduction  of  granls 
for  recreation  land  acquisition  and  oeve.op- 
menl  In  the  amount  of  $4.9  nullion.  accord- 
ing to  a  Department  of  the  Interior  news 
release  dated  Junuary  24,   1968.  Now,  this  is 
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ruit  the  Iclnil  of  a«tr<:)n')nUr  ii  iimnunt  that 
wc  HTf  ifenerally  condirj.jned  l-t  readlnif.  biit 
It  IS  a  a  Impurtant  amount  wh^n  the  three 
;<artners"  ure  bei^tliiilnK  to  realize  and  f-ee 
t.'ieir  plans  iunnount  the  tremenddiia  task 
bi'fnre  MS.  the  t.isk  of  provldlni?  sa '.is rectory 
public  outdtxir  recreational  upportunltlea  ut 
all  levels  of  political  subdivisions 

I  respectively  refer  to  the  Commonwealth's 
Oil  .ind  Ct«t«  Lease  Fund,  cited  ;ib<ive.  with- 
out which  our  .state  Park  development  pro- 
gram could  not  iiave  received  timely  and 
ciTecUve  acce!ertitli)U  I  liken  thnt  progKim 
jhd  our  two  bond  issues  to  the  provlsloas 
of  s  1401,  nuw  before  you  Passiige  of  H  1401 
will  generate  Unmedlate  opportunity  to  uc- 
quire  park  .md  recreational  l.inds  before  es- 
calating prices  makes  U  prohibitive  to  do  so 
I  he  splruUinif  l.md  costs  are  detrlmentnlly 
atfectlnj!  the  entire  procram  "f  .iciiulslMon 
and  development,  and  the  resolve  to  njeet 
the  needs  of  people  Is  jeopardliied 

I  atronxly  recommend  the  enactment  of 
S.  IJOl,  with  the  considered  oniendnieMta 
recommended  by  the  Department  uf  the 
liUerlor. 


ORDER  FDR   ADJOUriN'MFNT   L'NTIL 

u  AM  TOMu:aio'vV 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wen  Virginia  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  adi-r.-inimcnt  until  11 
oclfjck  U^morrow  nuirninK. 

The  PUESIDINO  OFI- ICER  Without 
obiection.  :t  l.-;  .>«■)  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Contact 
ha.s  hpen  e.stabli.shed  with  the  majority 
leader  and  it  Ls  his  feeling  that  the  Sen- 
ate .should  bt-  in  session  tomorrow  for 
the  purpose  of  (.-onsidering  .some  bills  on 
Uie  calendar  However.  I  am  not  m  a 
position  at  t.nis  moment  to  slate  what 
those  bills  will  be.  but  it  will  be  .stated 
lator  on  todav.  before  thf  Senate  ad- 
journs 

ORDER  Oy  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  ciuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  U  is  so  irriered 


>URii»a 


COMMITTEE       MEETINGS       Dl 

SESSION     HK     THE     SENATE    'fO- 
MOHROW 

Mr  BYRD<'f  We.si  virv.nia  Mr  Pr«si- 
dent.  I  ask  unaninnjus  consent  that  all 
Senate  committees  may  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  .session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  ON 
FRIDAY    -^^TIL   MONDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirtSLriia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
when  the  Senate  ciimpletes  Its  business 
tomorrow,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDLNG  Ol-TTCER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


This  order  was  later  modified  to  pro- 
vide f>r  the  Senate  to  convene  at  10  a.m 
on  Monday  > 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  PrevSi- 
dent,  I  .sugtjest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  tile  p.'ll 

The  bill  ckrk  proceeded  to  call  the 
mil 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unnnimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qu.'irum  call  be  rescinded 

Th  •  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objcctirn.  it  Is  so  ordered 


AMENDMENT  Oh  1  HE  LAND  AND  WA- 
TER CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

Tlie  Senate  resumtxl  the  con.siderallon 
of  the  bill  'S  14011  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1'3G5.  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  on  occa- 
sions when  we  have  discu.s.sed  Ifgislation 
to  create  an  Ore!::on  Dunes  Seashore,  the 
v\l!d  rivers  bill,  and  the  Redwoods  Park. 
I  have  expres.^ed  my  concern  over  cx- 
chance  t'rovii.iims. 

Last  year  when  tlie  redwoods  bill  v.as 
before  the  Senate,  I  gained  the  impres- 
sion during  the  debate  Uiat  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  aereed  that  the  ex- 
clianpe  policy  should  receive  careful  re- 
view 

I  am  concerned  to  find  that  S.  1401 
contains  a  blanket  exchange  provision 
which  will  i.emiit  the  Secretary  uf  the 
Interior  to  exciianse  any  land  under  his 
jurisdiction  f::ir  land  m  a  park  provided 
It  Ls  wilhm  the  same  State. 

The  lanKuaue  Is  so  broad  that  It  would. 
1:1  effect,  jicrmit  a  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior t.i  trade  ott  even  part  of  one  park 
111  a  State  to  create  another 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  raising  any 
objection  txj  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
in  relation  to  any  individual  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  1  am  talking  about  vesting 
a  power  in  the  office  of  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Ir.terlor. 

Vesting  the  power  for  a  blanket  ex- 
change IS  a  mistake.  It  waives  the  check- 
ms  prerogauve  that  Congress  must 
mamuin  as  the  body  of  Government 
that  makes  the  judgment,  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  rek'ard  to  an  exchange 

As  the  Presldinc  OfBcer  knows.  I 
have  taken  the  same  position  in  regard 
to  blanket  condemnation  powers  being 
vested  in  Federal  otlicials  In  the  con- 
demnation maiu-r,  the  Federal  otficer  in- 
volved should  be  required  to  show  that 
criteria  of  public  necessity  exist  in  con- 
nection with  an  existing  parcel  of  land 
he  may  seek  to  condemn. 

That  is  why  last  year  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Orenon  rai.sed  this  point  In 
connection  with  the  Oregon  seashore,  or 
so-called  dunes,  bill  I  am  all  for  a  st^a- 
shore  park  in  the  Oregon  dunes  area. 
There  can  be  a  very  extensive  one  there, 
without  taking  a  single  .square  foot  of 
private  land.  If  some  private  l.md  Is  to 
be  necessary,  the  Secretary  (.f  the  In- 
terior should  be  required  to  show  that 
the  criterion  of  public  necessity  exists 
with  respect  to  that  piece  of  land.  We 
should  not  tiive  him.  as  that  bill  pur- 
ported to  give  him.  the  blanket  authority 
to  go  in  and  condemn.  When  he  is  given 
that  authonty,  do  rot  forget  that  Ills 
findings,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are 


final  No  court  Is  going  to  set  aside  a  c on- 
denination  decision  of  any  Secretary  of 
Uie  Interior,  or  any  other  administra- 
tive officer  of  tlie  Federal  Government, 
unle.ss  it  can  be  shown  he  acted  capri- 
ciou.«ly  and  arbitrarily  and  that  his  dis- 
cretion was  obviously  a  very  arbitrary 
discretion. 

All  I  said  In  the  dunes  bill— and  the 
principle  is  analogous  in  reiiard  to  the 
point  I  am  raising  this  afternoon  with 
re:^ard  to  land  exchanges— and  all  I  am 
.saymg  now  is  that  if  we  are  i'.oin?  to 
make  the  checks-and-balances  system 
work,  tlien  we  oui:ht  to  be  very  caretul. 
m  passing  legislation,  u>  make  certain 
that  we  retain  a  clieck  ui>on  the  excMxise 
of  discretion  on  the  jtart  of  a  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  a  Secretarv-  of  Labor  or 
.1  Secn.tarj'  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  a  .secretary  of  any  of  the 
other  atiencies  that  fall  under  tlie  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

That  is  why  I  w ant  to  raise  tiie.se  points 
of  view  on  my  part  here  this  afternoon, 
making  perfectly  clear,  as  I  did  earlier 
this  afternoon,  that  I  want  to.  and  I  am 
goint;  to  try  to,  work  out  an  understand- 
ing, as  we  did  hist  year.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  raised  some  objections,  and 
we  were  able  to  work  out  a  very  satisfac- 
tory Compromise  with  the  committee 
that  I  thousiht  protectt^d  the  richts  of  my 
State:  and  I  hoix"  to  do  it  with  rest^ct 
to  this  bill. 

The  matter  of  land  exchanges  and  the 
issues  that  arise  over  the  disposal  of 
public  lands  in  my  State  are  among  the 
questions  that  have  rai.sed  crave  political 
concern  in  my  State  for  the  past  mr.ny 
years 

I  came  to  the  ."^enate  in  1945,  In  that 
campaign  there  was  preat  concern  over 
certain  conservation  policies  There  was 
great  concern  over  the  whole  matter  of 
dclcu'ating  congressional  power  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  calling  it  a  ministerial  or  adminis- 
trative function,  when  what  was  really 
involved  was  m ranting  authonty  to  make 
final  decision,  without  any  reservation 
that  left  the  check  in  the  Congress  over 
those  decisions. 

Then  m  1956.  as  I  said  earlier  this 
afternoon,  one  of  the  great  issues  hi  the 
campaign  for  my  reelection  was  the  Al 
Sarena  case,  which  involved  a  dispute 
over  the  exercise  of  discretion  vested  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
voters  of  my  State  obviously  manifested 
support  of  the  position  that  I  took,  and 
that  the  Democratic  Party  tixjk.  in  that 
issue  in  1956.   , 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  avoid  those 
hrhts.  We  should  work  out  a  program 
of  cooperation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment ,  and.  in  this  particular  matter, 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior, 

That  Is  all  I  am  going  to  say  about  the 
backt! round  of  the  reason  why  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  my  clear  duty  this  after- 
r.oon  to  once  a^ain  make  a  plea  to  the 
Senate  that  we  try  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem on  a  workable  compromise  basis.  I 
am  satisfied,  after  talking  to  the  very 
able  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
liiat  can  be  done.  I  pledge  to  them  this 
afternoon,  as  I  did  last  year  on  the  wild 
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rivers  bill — and  I  refer  to  the  same  staff 
members — that  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
everytliing  I  can  to  work  out  language 
for  this  bill  that  will  give  us  a  satis- 
factory result. 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
shortly  that  would  prohibit  any  ex- 
chan.ce  power  m  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  which  I  would  stand  for  If  we 
could  not  pet  modifying  language  In  the 
bill  that  will  protect  us  along  lines  I 
hojie  can  be  worked  out. 

The  language  is  so  broad  that  it  would, 
in  effect,  permit  a  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, as  I  said,  to  trade  off  even  part  of 
one  park  in  a  State  to  create  another.  In 
the  case  of  Orepon,  it  would  permit  the 
exchange  of  the  Oregon  and  California 
revested  railroad  or  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road  lands,  already  dedicated  by  law  to 
multiple-use  forest  management  to  se- 
cure Crater  Lake  Park.  Oregon  Caves,  or 
Fort  Clatsop  inholdings,  as  well  as  those 
in  any  jjark  or  sea.shore  subsequently 
created. 

The  language  also  erodes  the  protec- 
tion adopted  in  the  wild  rivers  bill  when 
It  pa.ssed  the  Senate  because  it  sets  aside 
the  restrictions  written  into  that  bill. 

Those  restrictions  were  written  into 
that  bill  because  of  the  objections  raised 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  at  the 
time. 

The  language  of  the  pending  bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  modifying  the  arrange- 
ment in  connection  with  the  wild  rivers 
bill  that  I  thoueht  we  had  satisfactorily 
worked  out  hvst  year. 

So.  as  I  say.  I  am  unable  to  understand 
why  llie  administration  continues  to 
pre.ss  for.  and  the  Interior  Committee 
accepts,  this  exchanpe  language  so  broad 
as  t.<}  i)ermit  the  vitiation  of  other  au- 
thorized programs  for  parks,  monuments, 
wildlife  refuges,  and  public  lands. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  made  good  progress  in  the 
program  of  land  planning  and  classifica- 
tion authorized  in  1964.  Despite  the  con- 
siderable controversy  in  1965  that  in- 
volved a  possible  exchange  of  public  lands 
in  CuHT  County  to  augment  Point  Reyes 
Seashore,  the  overall  record  has  been  one 
of  i)roeress.  In  fact,  that  controversy 
demonsti'ated  that  early  and  complete 
local  discussion  of  possible  land  ex- 
changes is  most  desirable. 

That  is  why  I  urge  procedures  for  such 
discussion  in  my  remarks  today. 

As  you  know,  my  preference  would  be 
to  allocate  funds  secured  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  Exchanges  should  be 
used  as  internal  devices  by  an  agency  to 
improve  its  land  patterns.  An  exchange 
which  took  public  land  in  eastern  Ore- 
pon to  solidify  a  park  mi  western  Oregon 
could  be  fraught  with  problems. 

My  concern  with  the  language  in  S. 
1401  covers  these  aspects;  and  I  have  to 
express  concern  because,  as  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon,  do  not  forget,  over  50 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  my  State  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Tiierefore.  anything  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei-nmcnt  does  with  respect  to  land  in  my 
State  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
i<  bound  to  have  an  Immediate  economic 
impact  on  the  State.  That  is  why  leaders 
in  my  State,  county  judges,  county  com- 


missioners, State  legislators,  the  Gover- 
nor's office,  and  the  congressional  officers 
are  always  very  careful  to  scrutinize  any 
proposal  that  In  any  way  involves  any 
change  of  policy  with  respect  to  Federal 
programs  relating  to  Federal  land. 

The  bill  .sets  no  legislative  pohcy  stand- 
ard to  differentiate  between  land  which 
might  be  exchanpeable  to  improve  the 
administering  agency's  operation  and 
land  which  is  disposable  by  exchange 
because  it  serves  no  Federal  manage- 
ment program. 

The  language  sets  no  puides  for  studies 
and  investigation  so  that  facts  on  ex- 
change plans  are  locally  presented.  The 
language  does  not  provide  for  public 
meetings  nor  does  it  provide  a  forum 
for  those  who  may  be  using  the  lands  to 
receive  consideration.  In  my  extensive 
travels  in  Oregon,  I  am  impres.sed  by  the 
fact  that  virtually  everj,-  acre  of  public 
land  is  not  only  being  u.sed.  but  tiie  range 
and  intensity  of  use  is  on  the  uicrease. 
Failure  to  meet  these  basic  public  knowl- 
edge tests  makes  this  lanpuace  fraupht 
with  potential  difficulties. 

As  I  have  often  said,  v.e  write  leu'isla- 
tion  not  against  the  standard  of  w  ho  now 
occupies  the  office  but  rather  ^painst  the 
standard  of  providing  basic  protections 
in  our  grants  of  authority. 

My  concern,  as  it  relates  to  Oregon, 
involves  all  of  the  lands  there  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
which  there  are  specific  authorized  pro- 
grams. These  include  the  wildlife  ref- 
uges, parks  and  monuments,  O,  &  C.  and 
Coos  Bay  lands,  and  the  vast  public  do- 
main holdings.  I  think  that  substantial 
exchanges  to  augment  the  purposes  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
and  in  lieu  of  direct  purchase  with  dol- 
lars are  highly  unlikely  in  Orepon — un- 
less it  Is  done  in  a  way  that  vitiates  these 
other  programs  which  have  preat  merit 
on  their  owti. 

But  at  the  base  of  my  views  is  the 
well-grounded  position  that  the  public 
interest  is  best  served  by  legislation  tliat 
is  clear  in  its  direction  and  purpose. 

I  fully  support  buying  parks  with  dol- 
lars; and  that  the  prompt  availabihty  of 
funds  helps  keep  costs  down,  but  the  ex- 
change provisions  of  tiiis  bill,  I  think. 
are  poor  legislative  policy. 

This  certainly  is  one  proviso  that 
could  well  be  deferred  to  be  piven  study 
by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion and  then  language  di'afted.  if  neces- 
sary, that  relates  it  to  each  cla.ss  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  tlie  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior  administers. 

For  now,  no  clear  and  present  need  is 
in  evidence  that  this  proviso  is  essential 
to  any  existing  parks  completion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  out  of  order  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  <S.  1401)  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  and 
available  for  calling  up  next  week,  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Morse's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


A.MENDMENT  No    707 

On  p.ige  5,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  through  line  10  on  page  6. 

On  pape  6.  line  11,  strike  out  "ici"  and 
In.sert  "  i  b  i  ". 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  I  Mr,  Hatfield  1  is  a 
member  of  the  committee:  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  find  him  available  to  do 
all  he  can  to  sw  to  it  that  this  particular 
bill  is  iieifeeted,  so  as  to  pivc  favorable 
con.sideration  to  any  i)o.sition  his  col- 
league takes  that  is  meritorious.  He 
knows  that  I  have  made  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  desirous  of  working  out  an 
understanding  with  the  committee. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  thank  not  only 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  1  Mr.  Jackson  I, 
but  also  the  members  of  the  committee 
staff  who  have  worked  with  me  for  some 
years  on  these  iiroblems.  I  see  in  the 
Chamber  Mr.  Stewart  French  and  Mr. 
Jerry  Verkler,  counsel  for  the  committee. 
I  could  not  have  had  better  cooperation. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  such  concern  in  my  State 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  tr>'  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
modification  of  the  language.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  that  in  lieu  of  my 
amendment,  if  such  lanpuage  can  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoioim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it   is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tomorrow  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  following  measures  on  the  ren- 
eral  orders  calendar: 

Calendar  No.  934,  H  R.  5789,  an  act  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  platinum  from 
the  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Calendar  No.  1024.  H.R.  5785,  an  act  to 
authorize  the  dispo.sal  of  mapnesium 
from  the  national  stockpile. 

Calendar  No.  1025.  H.R.  14367,  an  act 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  beryl  ore 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
jslemental  stockpile. 

The  Senate  may  also  consider  Calendar 
No.  719.  a  bill  to  authonze  the  extension 
of  the  additional  Senate  Office  Building 
site. 

While  I  do  not  expect  any  rollcalls 
tomorrow,  of  course  they  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  Any  Senator  may  request  a  rollcall 
if  he  so  wishes.  However,  at  this  time 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  yea-and-nay 
votes,  although  as  I  say,  there  could  be 
some. 

There  may  be  other  business  tomorrow. 
But  the  Senate  is  on  notice  that  these 
measures  are  expected  to  be  called  up  for 
consideration. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W  e.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  Hie  clerli 
will   call   ihe  roll 

'Hie  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  15YKD  iif  West  Viritlnla  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  A.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  fnr  tlu-  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PKtSIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i>  -,,    .rcK'r-<i 


Jt  DICIAL  .\CTIVISM  NEGATF^  RULE 
OF  LAW 

Mr  BYKD  "f  Wist  Virt;mU  Mr 
Pre.sldent.  U  is  :r.y  tlriii  conviction  Ihut 
many  of  the  troubles  which  the  Nation 
faces  U)dav  have  arls«-n  because  of  Uu' 
judicial  activism  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court 

An  miportant  article  developing  this 
point  of  view  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  April  22.  entitled  ■Judicial  Jum- 
ble; ActlM^m  Is  Threat  to  Govi-mmint 
of  l.Avis  auii  Not  of  Men  ■■ 

It  inakus.  a  ;x)int  that  all  .\merlcan.s 
should  be  made  aware  of.  namely,  that 
court  decLsiond  based  un  the  personal 
predllectlon.s  and  concepts  of  judtte.s  and 
justices  undermine  the  mle  of  law  upon 
which  our  iociaJ  struct':. e  Ls  built. 

Judicial  activism,  as  this  article  defines 
It.  mean.s  simply  that  court  decisions 
turn  upon  tlie  philosophies  and  .socio- 
economic values  of  judces  instead  of 
u^xjn  firmly  established  principles  of 
law.  upon  which  all  such  dccl.>ion5  i.iofct 
assuredly  .should  be  based 

"Jurisprudence  is  hecomint?  the  hand- 
maiden of  sociolosy.  the  author.  Edward 
F  Cummerford.  a  practiclnR  attorney  In 
New  York  City,  observes.  That.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  a  devastating  indictment  ul  our 
courts. 

It  leads  to  a  situition  m  which  the 
certainty — or  what  out'ht  to  be  the  cer- 
tainty— of  the  law  is  eroded,  a  situation 
in  whict^  the  lawyer  finds  it  increasmtly 
dilBcAilt  to  advise  his  client  of  what  the 
law  is;  by  the  time  a  case  reaches  court, 
the  interpretation  may  have  changed 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
reached  is  that  judicial  acUvism  is  not 
merely  mconsistent  with  the  rule  of  law. 
it  Ls  the  total  netiation  of  the  rule  of 
law.  ■  the  author  assert.s.  and  I  must  sliy 
tluit  I  fully  asree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  t&e 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
.us  follows. 

JrOtCL^L     JiMBLk         .\CTIVISM      Is     THREAT     TO 
OOVERNMITNT    "F    LAWS     \ND    NOT    OF    MrN 

:  By  Edwiird  F  Cummerford  i 
The  formai  boundary  between  responslijle 
sell-guvernineni  on  the  one  side  -iiid  tyrMnny 
or  anarchy  on  the  .ither  is  nften  termed  the 
rule  o£  law.  "  Never  has  that  tenuous  line 
been  in  such  danger  of  obllterftllcm  In  this 
country  The  rule  of  law  Is  mocked  .ind  at- 
tacked, not  only  by  the  criminal  multitude, 
but  by  supposedly  responsible  elements  Ed- 
ucators And  clergy  urge  us  to  break  I  iws  we 
do  not  like,  and  eager  mubs  Implement  their 
Ideas  with  destructive  violence:  Ubor  unlona 
viol.ue  laws  thsit  impini<e  upon  their  [jower 
and  defy  court  orders,  usually  with  Impru- 
nlty:  public  officials  blandly  refuse  to  en- 
force the  law  if  their  political  futures  might 
sutTer 

But    Ironically,    It    Is    within    the    courts 


thenr\«elve9  that  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  rule  of  law  has  developed.  This  comes 
from  a  radlrally  new  concept  vt  the  Judicial 
function  called  actlvLim  "  JudlclAl  activism 
had  Its  genesis  In  the  .supreme  Court  about 
25  years  ago.  when  some  lif  the  Justices  be- 
gan to  abandon  the  nge-old  principle  of 
stare  dectsX3  upon  which  American  and  Eng- 
lish law  had  l>e«n  based  for  centuries  Stare 
tlffi.tu  m«-«nt  mniply  that  the  principles  de- 
rived from  previous  decUlims  formed  a  t>ody 
of  controlling  law  for  future  decisions.  The 
primary  duty  of  the  judge,  after  the  facts  of 
a  r-\'.e  were  dftermJnfd,  was  Ui  Ond  the  law 
..•h  f.icts  and  decide  acc.'ii|d- 
of  his  personal  fiellngs.  On 
l.'Ua  iVitcm  rostcd  wh.it  Americans  projjdly 
railed  ■■»  government  xf  I.iws  and  not  (f 
men  '■ 

Judicial  actlvtam  means  that  Judges  strive 
for  what  they  d*em  a  •Just"  result  in  n  ra.se 
in  the  light  of  their  tjwn  philosophies  and 
socio-economic  values,  with  settled  legal 
principles  being  accorded  little  or  no  weight 
Thus  decisions  turn  more  und  more  upon 
"who"  Is  the  judge  than  upon  ■  whaf  Is  tlie 
law  As  a  result,  law  Is  rapldiv  hjslng  Its 
certainty,  jtnbllltv  and  contlnultv  Juris- 
prudence Is  becoming  the  handmaiden  of 
sociology. 

This  concept  of  the  Judicial  functlun 
reaches  lu  apogee  In  Ihe  dcK^trlne,  if  that 
li  what  It  may  he  called,  that  even  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  Itself  may  be 
changed  by  the  Supreme  Court  If  necessary 
to  achieve  Justice"  <:r  equality  "  While  the 
power  of  the  Court  t.)  clarify  parts  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  nrst  inst.-»nce  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  l»  no  corollary  that  the  Court 
may.  at  its  j.le:u.ure.  keep  changing  such 
meaning.  'ITic  Constitution  specifically  pro- 
vides for  lf«  own  amendment  with  proce- 
dures that  completely  exclude  the  Supreme 
Court 

Some  contemporary  jweudo-scholars  of  the 
Uw  would  have  us  believe  that  judicial  ac- 
tivism U  a  prot>er  function  of  court*,  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  law    This  is  Just  not  uue. 

WU.I.    or   THE    LAW 

Let  us  consider  what  home  of  the  lo.idlng 
legal  minds  of  the  past,  men  whom  pro- 
ponents of  activism  claim  as  philosophical 
antecedents  have  thought  about  the  ques- 
tion John  Marshall,  our  greatest  Chief  Jus- 
tice, declared  bluntly  in  a  Iruidmark  cuje: 
•  Judicial  power  Is  never  oxercist'd  for  the 
purpose  '.'f  iflvlng  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
Judge,  always  for  the  purpose  of  giving  etiect 
to  the  win  of  the  legislature,  or  in  other 
wurds.  to  the  will  of  the  law."  Charles  Evans 
Hugnes.  usually  ratLked  second  only  to  Mar- 
shall jjnong  Chief  Justices,  Is  often  cited 
as  on  authority  for  the  notion  that  the 
Supreme  Court  can  change  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  This  Is  based  on  a  frag- 
ment from  an  extemporaneous  speech  in 
1907—  the  Constitution  is  what  the  Judges 
say  It  13."  Mr.  i{ughe«  angrily  denied  having 
meant  any  such  thing,  but  the  out-of-con- 
lext  words  plagued  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  and  to  this  day  nre  quoted  In  texfbcKiks 
and  by  professors  to  Justify  a  concept  he 
abhorred. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  most  inftuential 
lefial  scholar  and  for  30  years  a  supreme 
Court  Justice,  maintained  that  judges 
should  keep  their  own  social  and  economic 
views  out  "f  decision-making.  Benjamin  N. 
C.'irdozo.  Mr  Holmes'  dls<-lple  and  succes- 
sor on  the  Court,  set  forth  In  palnsUikIng 
deUkll  the  historical  and  phUoeophlcal  cri- 
teria to  tie  employed  by  Judges  in  reaching 
decisions.  A  liberal  like  Justice  Holmes,  he 
did  nut  believe  that  the  law  must  be  static 
and  never  change. 

He  would  have  been  shocked,  however,  at 
decl-slons  that  lightly  discard  decades  of  set- 
tled law  on  the  strength  of  sociological  or 
economic  theories.  Justice  Cardozo  observed: 


"Lawvers  who  are  unwilling  M  study  the 
Uw  as  It  Is  may  clLscover,  its  they  tiiUik.  that 
study  Is  unnei-esfiarv.  wnument  or  benevo- 
lence or  some  vague  n  'tlon  i.f  s.«  lal  welfare 
becomes  the  only  equipment  needed  I 
hardly  need  to  say  Uiat  this  U  not  my  point 
of  view  " 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  probably  the  chief 
authority  in  modern  times  on  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence,  repeatedly  cautioned 
that  judges  should  follow  established  prece- 
dents and  legislative  lnu>nt.  not  their  per- 
sonal views,  in  reaching  decisions  Two  other 
importiint  jurlst-schol.-us.  Felix  Frankfurter 
and  Learned  Hand,  were  extremely  critical 
of  Judlrl.il  actlvl.-^m  Mr  Frankfurter,  a  pro- 
tege of  Holme.s  went  on  the  -Suprpme  Court 
a  •liberal"  In  l'J39  and  retired  a  "conserva- 
tive" in  1962-  but  It  vias  the  Court,  not  Mr. 
FrankturU-r.  which  had  undergone  the 
KTcater  change.  Justice  Harlan  speaks  of  the 
Idea  that  all  .vjclal  ills  can  be  cured  by 
c  lurls  aa  having  "subtle  capacity  for  serious 
mUchlef." 

PtTRS    CCTSSWORK 

Tlio  criticism  is  not  confined  to  Olympian 
levels  The  legal  profession  finds  It  Increas- 
ingly cumcult  to  know  just  wh.u  the  "law" 
Is;  lience.  attorneys  cannot  advise  clients  of 
the  merits  of  their  cases  with  much  lussur- 
ance  If  the  outcome  of  a  ca.se  depends  more 
en  t;ic  personal  plUIosophy  of  the  Judge  than 
(  n  any  other  consideration.  It  Is  pure  frucs-s. 
work  What  w.ts  once  "Constitutional"  sud- 
denly becomes  "unconstitutional."  Count- 
lew  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  by  5  to- 4 
voles,  often  accompanied  by  several  different 
opinions  and  bitter.  siU-c;vstlc  dissents.  This 
IS  the  precarious  state  of  law  t<xlay. 

Some  activist  Judges  go  to  great  lengths  to 
make  sure  that  they  will  not  be  thought  of  as 
having  unbhLied  minds.  In  speeches,  articles 
;ind  letters  to  editors  they  frequently  t.ike 
positions  on  controversial  questions.  High- 
r.inklng  Judges  have  even  publicly  expressed 
opinions  on  delicate  questions  Involved  In 
cases  awaiting  decisions  In  their  own  courts — 
judicial  behavior  that  a  generation  ago 
would  have  been  considered  reprehensible. 
No  matter  what  euphemisms  are  em- 
ployed to  dligtUse  Its  cilects.  c.ireful  reflec- 
tion must  lead  to  only  one  conclusion:  Judi- 
cial activism  is  not  merely  Inconsistent  with 
the  rule  of  law.  It  Is  the  t.otaI  negation  of 
the  rule  of  law.  If  cases  arc  decided  on  the 
personal  philosophies  of  Judges,  then  In  re. 
ulity  there  is  no  law.  If  the  Constitution  has 
no  objective  meaning  but  means  only  what 
Judges  think  It  ouglit  to  mean,  it  Is  not  a 
constitution  at  all  but  an  empty  symbol,  a 
sort  of  national  totem.  History  shows  that 
vague  laws,  subjectively  interpreted  and  ar- 
bitrarily applied,  are  the  Mols  of  tyrants  The 
equ.itlon  Is  as  old  as  the  human  race — power 
minus  responsibility  equals  despotism. 

Out  of  the  vast  crucible  of  human  experi- 
ence and  travail  we  have  constructed  a 
splendid  system  of  law  and  courts  that  It  is 
our  duty  to  sustain  and  improve.  The  beat- 
ing heart  of  that  system  is  the  judge.  If  his 
mind  l5  a  closed  one.  which  recognizes  no 
authority  save  his  own  predilectmns.  then  all 
the  long  shelves  filled  with  lawbooks,  the 
great  marble  columns  and  the  black  robes  are 
taut  superficial  trappings  cloaking  a  travesty. 
Judges,  like  other  mortals,  need  a  large 
measure  of  humility— the  conviction  that 
one  human  mind  cjn  embrace  but  a  tiny 
particle  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge  As  C'lie 
of  our  most  respected  living  Judges.  Harold  R. 
Medina,  has  expressed  it  so  well:  "I  don't 
think  I  have  any  propensity  or  desire  to  mold 
the  law  to  my  own  views  ...  If  I  had  a 
question  of  statutory  Interpretation  and  I 
was  convinced  the  statute  meant,  and  was 
intended  to  mean,  one  thing.  I  ■Rould  never 
decide  It  meant  Just  the  opposite  because 
I  thought  It  was  desirable  social  or  economic 
policy  to  do  so.  This  twisting  and  stretching 
Is  not  for  me." 

Nor  should  It  be  for  any  Judge. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  .supRcst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF1CE31.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
I  rdci-  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  ORDERS  MODI- 
FIED—ORDER FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATOR  BROOKE  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  convening  Monday  at  noon  be 
vacated,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  convene  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday:  and  that  following  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  on  Monday,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  FMr. 
Brooke]  be  recognized  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  followed  by  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  s^o  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent request  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  LMr. 
Moss]   will  then  take  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
com^  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  am.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  April 
26,  1968,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  25. 1968: 

Diplomatic   and  Foreign  Service 

O.  Mennen  Williams,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Philippines. 

DEPARTME^^r  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Pardo  Frederick  DelllQuadrl,  of  Hawaii,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judck 

Myron  H.  Bright,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
US.  circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  vice 
Charles  J  'Vogel,  retired  February  20.  1968. 
US.  District  Judges 

HHlbert  O  Woodward,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas  vice  Joe  B  Dooley.  retired. 

WllUam  Wayne  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U  S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Texas  vice  Joe  W.  Sheehey,  deceased. 


U.S.  Attorneys 
Eldon  B.  Mahon.  of  Texas,  to  be  U  S.  At- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for 
the   term   of   4    years    vice   Harold    Barefoot 
Sanders,  Jr..  resigned. 

Richard  B.  Hardee,  of  Texas,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  fur 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  William  Wayne 
Justice,  resigning. 

U.S.   District  Judges 
Orrln  G.  Judd,  of  New  York,  to  be  US.  dis- 
trict  Judge   for   the   eastern   district   of   New 
"Vork,    vice   Walter   Bruchhausen.   retired. 

Anthony  J.  Travia,  of  New  York,  to  be  U  S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  vice  Matthew  T.  Abruzzo.  retired. 

James  B.  McMillan,  of  Ncrth  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina  vice  Wilson  WaiUck.  re- 
tiring. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
In   the   Marine   Corps   Lt.   Gen.   Victor   H. 
Krulak,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  ^fneral  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  U.S.  Code,  section  5233  effective  from 
the  date  of  his  retirement. 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  of    the   U  S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line  and  stall  corps,  as 
IncUcated.  subject  to  qualiHcatlon  tlierelor  as 
provided  by  law : 

line 

•  Aabye.  David  C.  •  Baack.  Lawrence  J. 
•Abel.  Bruce  A.               Uabb.  Phillip  R. 

•  Achuff,  Walter  D..  Ill  'Bachlnsky.  Eric  W. 
•Adams.   Kenneth   R., 'Badger.  Rodney  R. 

Jr.  Bahr,  Stephen  M. 

•Adaschilt,  Anthony  J.  Baler,  Joseph  E. 
•Addison,  Michael  R.  •Bailey.  Jerry  R. 
•Ahem.  David  G.  Bailey.  Kenneth  E. 

•Aiken.  William  P.         'Bailey.  Philip  E. 

•  Albers.  Steven  C.  '  Bam.  Paul  S 
•Alexander,  Marion  R.'Baird.  Donald  J. 

Jr.  Baird,  Waller  L. 

•Alexander,  Hugh  M.  Baker,  Robert  W. 
•Allch.  John  A..  Jr.  Baker,  Stanley  C. 
•Allen,  Harry  B.  •Baker.  William  H. 

•Allen.  Henry  D.  •Bakewell.  Richard  B. 

Allen.  James  E.  Baklcala,  Eugene  J. 

•Allen.  Noel  M.  'Bildwin.  George  K. 

Alley.  Walter  L.  "Baldwin.  Lewis  S. 

Allison.  Robert  L.  'Ball.  James  H. 

•Anders.  Robert  L.         "Ballard.  Michael  H. 
•Andersen,  Robert  V.     •Ballback.  Leonard  J  , 

•  Anderson.  Cecil  C.  Jr. 
•Anderson.  Daniel  S.     Ballinger.  Robert  W. 
•Anderson.  David  C.      Banks,  Harold  R. 
•Anderson.  Dixon  J.       •Banks.  Warren  M. 
•Anderson.  Harold  M.   Bankson.  Rodney  A. 
•Anderson.  JeroldF.      •Bard.  Albert  E. 
Anderson.  Russell  F.      'Bard.  Nicholas  T.,  Jr. 
•Anderson.  Thomas  P.  'Bare,  George  H. 
•Andrews.  John  T..  Ill  'Barker,  Kenneth  D. 
•Angell,  John  P.              'Barksdale.  WllUam  J 
Anzinl.  Bert  J.                 *  Barnett.  Thomas  J. 
Appel,  Harry  L.                'Barnuin,  Charles  E. 
•Apple.  Lester  A.             'Baron,  'Victor  S. 
•Applegate,  Stephen  S  Barrett.  James  L. 
•Archibald,  Alfred  W.   Barry,  John  L. 
•Armstrong,  William     •Barsosky.  John  J. 

L.  •Bartlett.  Robert  C. 

Armstrong,  Eldon  L.  Baugh.  WllUam  F..  Jr. 

•Amdt.  Brian  A.  Bauman.  James  R. 

•Arnswald.  Richard  J.  •Baumrucker.  Alan  E. 

•Amy.  Louis  W..  Ill  'Baumruk.  Brian  C. 

•  Arrlngton.  Loren  D.  •Baumstark.  James  S. 
•Arriaon.  James  M..  III'Baxler,  George  G.,  Ill 
•Arterburn,  James  D.  Baxter,  Peter  C. 
•Asher.  Philip  G.,  Jr.  •Beall,  James  M..  Jr. 
Atchison.  Thomas  L.  Beam.  Sherrill  W. 
•Atkinson,  Brian  P.  Bean.  Richard  L. 
•Atkinson.  Sid  E.  •Beardsley,  Jolin  W. 
•Atwater.  David  C.  •Bsaudry.  Frederick  H 
•AtweU.  Pelton  G.  •Beaver.  Harold  L. 
Aubln,  Charles  D.  'Bechelll,  Francis  J., 
•Austin.  Marshall  H.,        Jr. 

Jr.  •Becker.  Richard  D. 

•Ayers,  James  B.  Beckham,  Jerry 


•Beckwith,  Bruce  B.      'Bragunler.  WllUam  E. 

•Beckwlth,  Ted.  Jr.        'Brandon.  Harry  B.. 

'Becnel.  Philip  A.  Ill        ill 

•Bell.  Lyndon  R.  'Bransford.  Robert  A  , 

•Bell.  Robert  S.  Jr. 

Bell.  Walter  A.  Brix.'^hcar.  James  E  .  Jr. 

Hell'.  William  P  "  Brazil.  Hugh  E, 

•Bellafronto.  Malcolm  Brecn.  William  J  .  Ill 

J  ,  Jr.  Breidert.  William  E. 

•Helluccl.  Gerald  W.     'Hrelninger.  Alan  F. 
•Belscr.  Ulchard  B..       'B.-lcker.  Havel  D. 

Ill  'Bricker.  Jellrcy 

•Belyan.  Michael  P.      IJrii,'ht.  Charles  N. 
•Benner.  Francis  J.       "Bripht.  Larry  L 
'Bennett.  Bobbv  K.       'Brlner.  Hlchard  M. 
'Bennett.  Daniel  C.       'Brlltaln,  Ronald  M. 
Bennett.  James  G.         Hre.eklcy.  Julm  P. 
•Bennitt.  Brent  M.  •  Bror<kbank.  L.irl  B.. 

Benson.  J.ones  N.  Ill 

•Benson.  Lawrence  P.  Brooks.  Chapin  C. 
•Benson.  William  T.      "Brooks.  Leun  P..  Jr. 
•Bentz.  Wilbur  L.  Brooks.  Morris  E. 

•Berdine.  Robert  A.       'Bruss.  Donald  C. 
•Berg.  Peter  W.  Brown.  Carl  R. 

•Berger,  Henry  G.  Brown.  Charles  J  .  Ill 

Berc^trand.  Robert  E    'Brown,  Emory  W..  Jr. 
•Berkowitz.  RUchael  C  'Brown.  J.unes  A. 
•Berman,  Carl  R..  Jr.  'Brown,  Jeflrey  L. 
•Bertolottl.  Ernest  J,    '  Brown.  John  F. 
Eevier,  Robert  L.  'Brown,  Lawrence  O. 

'Biddle.  James  E.  lirown.  Oval  D 

'Bienhen.  Daniel  E.      Bro\«,-n.  Richard  S. 
'Binder.  Gregory  D.      'Browning.  John  S, 
'Bingham.  John  E.  Jr. 

•Blntlnger.  David  L.      •Browning.  James  W., 
•Bishop,  Robert  W.  II 

•Biswanger,  Charles      Bruce,  James  R. 

T.,  Ill  '  Eryan,  Herbert  F. 

•Black.  Francis  M..  Jr.  'Brvi-nt.  Leon  C. 
•Black,  George  D.,  Jr.   Bryant.   Robert  W. 
•Blackwelder,  James      'Buchanan,   Juhn   G. 

M.  Bucholz,  Roger  C. 

•Blackwell.  Bert  E.         'Buckley,    Russell    H.. 
Blades.  Peter  D.  Jr. 

'Blair.  Jack  R.  'Buckley.  WllUam  F. 

Blake.  David  A.  'Bugge,   Marshall   W. 

'Blake,  Ernest  L  ,  Jr.     Burck.  Clarence  W. 
•Blakely,  Donald  R.      'Burgess,    CUCord    T, 
•Blevle.  George  A  .  Jr.       Jr. 
♦Block.  Martin  J.  Burgess.  Larry  L. 

•Boatman.  Wavne  A.     Burke.  James  L. 
'Bobo.  Wilton  C..  Jr.      'Burke.  Richard  L. 
•Boeck,  Lothar  S..  Jr.     Burke.  Richard  L. 
'Boeddeker.  Joseph  C.  'Burman.  George  A. 
'Boggs,  Donald  L.  Biu-ns,  Dale  M. 

Boghhennkssen.  Knut  Burns.  Jerome  P,  Jr. 

M.  'Burns,  Richard  J. 

•Boitnott,  Charles  R.,   'Burn.s.  Roy  D. 
Jr.  'Burr.  David  S. 

•Bolger.  Robert  K.  -Burroughs,  Gerald  C. 

•Bond.  Robert  L.  'Burton.  Michael  C   P. 

'Bondl,  Robert  C.  Bush.  Harold  S 

'Bonesteel.  Craig  G.      'Bushneli.  Earle  S. 
Bonjornl.  Edward  E.      'Butler,  Eugene  L. 
'Bookhultz.  John  W.    Butler,  Frank  A. 
•Borchers.  Carl  B.  'Butler,  Richard  M. 

•Borman.  Walter  C.      Bulrovich.  Juhn,  III 
III  Butterfield,    John   F. 

Bornman.  Richard  E.     Butters,  Alvin  L..  Jr. 
'Borona.  James  S  Button.  Earle  D.,  Jr. 

•Bosken.  Ronald  J.         'Bultram.  Robert  H. 
BoEtic.  Wavne  H.  'Bycrs.  Clarence  R. 

Boston.  Glenn  J.  'Byrne,  Donn  H. 

Boswell.  Dale  E.  'Cable.  David  W. 

•Bosworth.  Robin  'Cable,  Gordon  G..  Jr. 

•Bourdo.  John  D.  'Cahill.  Jo.seph  F..  Jr. 

Bourdon.  Theodore  J      'CaldweU.  James  D. 
'Caldwell.  Ma.x  D. 
•Caler,  John  E. 
•Calhoun.   Marcus   B., 
Jr. 

•Boyce.  Robert  W.  -callahan.  Jo.seph  W, 

Boyd.  Gerald  G.  j^ 

'Boydell,  Bruce  J.  'Callahan,      Lawrence 

•Boydston.  James  L.  A. 

•Boyer,  Bruce  A.  'Callahan.  Leonard  P. 

'Boyer.  Philip  A.,  in     'Callahan,  Michael  W. 
•Brace,  Richard  A.  'Calloway,  Charles  L. 

'Bracker.  William  A.     Cameron.  John  F. 
Brady,  Bruce  M.  'Cameron,  Virgil  K. 

•Brady.  Robert  J.  'Cameron,  William  E., 

'Brady,  Timothy  S.  Jr. 


'Bowden.  Peter  K. 
•Bowers.  Richard  C. 
•Bowman.  Gene  M. 
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•C.imeron.  William  T, 

Jr 
'C\inip   V'lrmar  T 
•C.impbell.  Jim 
•Campbell.     John     A  . 

Jr 
•C.impbell    James  J 
Campbell    James  K 
'Ciimpbell,  Malcolm  L. 
•Caputo.  Michael  P. 
•C.irev.  David  J 
•Carey  James  R 
•Carey   Kichard  S 
•C.trle  Oary  I. 
•Cirlmiirli  Ji.ii  \V 
Carlsen,    W  Eugene 
♦Carlstin    Eric 
•Carlson.  J.imes  L 
Carlson.  Robert  W 
Carlyon   W;>lter  E    III 
•Carolan  J.imes  C 
Carpenter  CrtKirge  K 
Carroll.  Charles  E 
•Carroll.  Hugh  E    II 
•C.irroU,  John  M 
•Carroll.  Thom.-ii  K  . 

Jr 
•Cirson.  WUUamH  .  11 
C.irter  Edwm  S  ,  Jr 
Carter  Cier>rk:e  H  .  Ill 
Carter  James  N! 
•C.irter,  Lynn  U 
•Carter  Ronnie  O 
•Carty,  J.-.hn  R 
Carver.  Marion  E 
•Cxse.  William  f 
•Caahman   Alan  M 
Cashman,  Da\  Id  M 
•Ciskey.  Maurice  R. 
•C.ussady  Robert  T.. 

Jr. 
•Cassldy   Brian  B 
Caudeli.  WiUard  O 
•Cavaney,  Byron.  M  . 

Jr 
•Cobrowskl,  Arthur 

K 
•Cecil.  Richard  A. 
Cegler.  Edmund  C.  C. 
•Cepelt.  Robert  J 
•Chadwick.  John  E  . 

Jr 
Chalfant.  Donaid  K. 
•Chalkley.  Henry  G 
•Chamberlain  Terry 

M. 
•Chambllss.  Alfred  P.. 

Ill 
Chancellor.  Robert  O. 
•Chandler.  James  F. 
•Chaney.  William  L  , 

Jr 
•Chappell,  Joseph  J  . 

Jr 
Chappell.  Ralph  E 

•Charlton.  Anthony 
W. 

•Charron.  Paul  R 

•Chastain.  Max  I 

•Checkett.  James  J. 

•Chenault,  David  W  . 
II 

•Chotvacs.  Charles  J 

•Chrtstal.  Clarlc  D 

'Christensen.  Daniel 
W. 

•Christensen,  Ernest 
E  .  Jr 

•Christian.  Michael  D 

•Christian.  George  P. 

Christiansen.  RlcharU 
A 

•Christie.  William  P. 

•Christie.  Warren  B  , 
Jr 

•Cihbertl.  Richard  V. 

"Cinco.  Raymond.  Jr. 

•Clottl.  Paul  A. 

Cla.iS6en.  Aaron  J 

■Claaascn.  Steven  H. 

•Cladek.  Edward  A. 


Clapper    Richard  V 
•Clarlc.  Henry  H 
•Cl.u-lc.  Hiram  W    Jr. 
•fl  irlc    Jimes  W 
Cliirk.  Terrell  I 
Clark    Willi. im  H 
•Cla.xton.  Keith  E 
•Clayborn    William  L. 
•Clemens.  Kenneth  E 
•Clements.  William  G 
•Clemons.  Victor  E. 
•Cline,  Michael  L 
Clock.  C.irl  .S  .  Jr 
•Clough    Ocotlrey  A, 
•Clow.  Gordon  H 
•Cloward    Kichard  3 
Cobb.  Robert  M 
•Coburn.  Clarence  D  , 

Jr 
Cody.  Edward  J 
•Coitey.  Edward  C 
•Collier   Arthur  H 
•Collins.  Michael  R. 
•Collins.  Walter  b 
•Collitu.  William  G  , 

Jr 
Collins  William  V    Jr 
•Cumbc.  Andrew  J 
•Combs,  Michael  C 
•Common,  John 
•Conant   Edward  H. 
•Conlln.  Michael 
•Connell.  Daniel  E 
•Connolly  Dennis  J, 
Con.ior.  James  V 
•Content,  Dale  M 
Cook.  Clifford  V 
•Cook.  Dou'.'las  W. 
Cook.  Oren  F. 
•Cooper.  John  B    Jr. 
•Cooper.  R<icer  M 
Copeland.  Fred  R  .  Jr 
•Coppola.  Ernest  J. 
Cordrey,  Robert  E 
•Corgnatl.  Lelno  B  .  Jr 
Cornell.  Clifford  L. 
C'ornetr    Arthur 
•Corwin.  Thom.-ii  M 
•Ccstello.  John  P  .  Il 
•Costello.  William  B 
•Ciiui;hlin.  Michael  D 
•Couion.  Maurice  W. 
•Coulson.  Allan  R. 
Ci.^urtney.  Marlin  A 
•Coward.  Asbury   IV 
•Ccx.  John  T 
•Coyne,  Martin  C. 
•Craig,  Norman  L. 
•Crane,  Stephen  H. 
•Cranston.  Gregory  V 
•Crawrord.    Frederick 

R 
Creekmore.  Edwin  W  . 

Jr. 
•Creas   Thomas  W  . 

Ill 
Croll.  William  H 
•Cross.  Robert  C    Jr 
CroBSon.  Bobby  D 
•Crowley.  Lionel  L. 
•Croy.  Paul  A 
•Culbertson.      Chatles 

F    Jr. 
CuUen.  Francis  S  .  Jr. 
Cumbie.  James  B 
Cummings.  Ronald  L. 
•Curley.  Richard  C. 
•Curry,  David  W. 
•Curtis.  Robert  E.  I 
■Cushlng.  John  S 
•Cusmano.  Jerome  H. 
•Custodl.  George  L. 
•Cutter,  Douglrui  B. 
•C/aplinski,     Richard 

M. 
Dulton.  David  H 
•Dftlion.  John  H.     [ 
Daly.  Daniel  A. 
•Dambaugh,  John  A 
•Dambrosio.  Robert  J. 
Dameron.  Jack  E. 
Dameron,  ALcbael  O. 


Danu-l    J.jhnny  H 
•Dansker   Alfred  S 
•nnnt"'ne.   J^iseph  J 

Jr 
•Dargls.  Kenneth  R. 
DHrnell,  Carlton  H 
Dassler,  Frederick  W 

Jr. 


•  I  irt-yt-r   t  .irl  H 

•  Drinan,  David  R 
•Drlsciill.  Thomas  J 
Dubois.  William  O 
•Duffy.  James  M 
•Dukes   Roland  E 
•Dunagan  Jerry  M. 
Duncan  Carl  T 


•Dau   Frederick  W    IIlDunlap  David  B 
•Davenport,  Robert  C  'Dunn.  Richard  B 
•Davenpon    Marvin  E'Dimne  Gerald  W 


'David.  Phillip  H 
Davidson  Teddy  O 
•Davies.  Samuel  L  , 
•Davles.  William  E 
•Dav.s  Dean  D 
•Davis    Frank  A 
•Davis    George  H     Jr 
•Davi.s    George  M 
•Davis.  Gerald,  Jr 
•Davis  James  A 
Davi.s.  J.tme.s  R 
•Davis.  James  W  .  Jr 
■Davis.  Newell  G 
Davis.  N<irmrtn  E 
•Davis   Ralph  R 
DavLs.  Thomaji  A 
•Davis.  WalK-r  B 
•Davis.  William  E 
•Diiwson.  Richard  W 
•D.iwson.  Robert  K 
Daws'in.  Wllbert  E  .  Jr 
•Day.  Charles  J 
•Day.  James  R  .  Jr 
Debenport.  David  R 
Deemle,  William  H 
•Deer   Robert 
Degange.  James  J 
DeGreef.  Donald  J 
DeHart   David  A 
■Dei trick.  J.u-k  I. 


Dura/i>  Alfred  M 
•Durdeii  John  D 
Jr   "Diirepci  Charles  F 
Jr  Duslo  Vincent  Jr 
Dwver.  David  E 

•  Earle  John  L 
•Earnest    Richard  L 
East  berg   George  E 
•Easton   Robert  W 
Eckhoff,  Clarence.  J  . 

Jr 
•Eckstein.  Eric  R 
•Eddy.  Rodman  M. 

•  Edgar.  George  L. 
•Edge.  Julian  D 
Edmlson.  William  J 
•Edmondson,  Leslie  S. 

•  Edwards   Harry  S  .  Jr 
•Edw.tfds.  Henry  B    Jr 

•  Edwards.  John  N 
•Eggers,  Jerome  E 
"Ehlers  Theodore  J 
•Elchler.  George  F 

•  Fklns.  Harvey  H 
•Elberleld.  Lawrence 

G 
Elliott.  DbvuI  F 
•Elliott.  Richard  W 
mioti.  Thomas  J 
•Ellis  Braxton  C 


•Dekshenieks.  Vldvuds' Ellis.  Donald  G 


•Dell.  Julius  B.Jr 
•Delorenzo  Robert  A. 
•Demojco   Joseph  G  . 

Jr. 
•Demchik.  Robert  P 
•Dempewolf .  Philip  W 
♦Dempsey  John  E 
•Dendy.  Robert  T 
•Denslow.  Wlllam  R  . 

Jr 
Dcnsmore.  Dean  W 
Deniremont,  Albert  G 
•Depew.  John  F. 
•Der.jco.  AUn  P. 
Desrochers,  Joseph  O 
•Dettman.  Bruce  M 
'Deltmer.  John  J 
•DevUblss,  Jerome  L 
•Dlener.  William  R 
•Dillon.  Brian  D. 
Dillon.  J.anes  P 
•Dlrren.  Frank  M    Jr. 
Dlshanxjn.  Donald  L 
•Dix.  Michael  A. 
•Dobbins.  WilUiim  P 

Jr 
Dobbs.  Wiley  G 
Dtile.  Howard  W 
Domanaki.  B«rn.ird  J 
•  Dunaiiue.  Joseph  F  . 

Jr 
•Donalson.  Robert  C. 
Donath,  Robert  M. 
Donndellnger.  Paul  W.  'Fagan.  Richard  T 
Donnelly.  Ambrose  T     ♦Fanl,  Glenn  E  .  Jr 
•D<3nnelly  JohnT.Jr 
•Donohue.  Bernard  G 

Jr 
♦I>iro6henk.  Theodore 
Dcuson,  William  T 


•Ellis.  Wlnford  G 

•  Elsasser.  Thomas  C. 

•  Emerson  David  C. 
•Emerson.  John  M. 
•Engel.  Leonard  E  .  Jr 

•  Ennis  James  D 
•Epperly  Richard  A 
•Erdman.  Robert  F  . 

Jr. 
•Ertckson.  Clifford  M 
•Erlcson,  Waller  A 
Ernst.  Eugene  E 
•Erskme.  Donald  A. 
•Erskme.  Michael  H 
•Escobar.  Prank  A  . 

Jr 
Fustis.  David  L 
•Evanguelldl.  Cyril  G 
•Evans,  Gerard  R 
•Evans.  J.imes  J 
•Evans.  John  M. 
•Evans,  Uury  A. 
•Evans.  Marshall.  L 
•Evans,  Matthew  S  , 

Jr 
Everett,  Carl  S 
•Everett.  Jack  W  ,  Jr, 
•Eversole.  Peter  J. 
•Ewmg.  Robert  L, 
•Ewmg,  William  H., 

Jr 
•Fabre  Frank  J  .  Jr 
•Faddls.  Walter  H 


•Doubles  J.imes  E 
•Douglass,  Andrew  I 
•Dow.  Paul  R 
•  Doyle  James  P 
•Doyie.  Michael  W 
•Dozier.  James  L  ,  Jr 
Doifler   Loyle  B. 
•Draper  Dennis  O 
Draper  James  W. 
•Drennan.  Arthur  P 


•Farmer.  Claude  S., 

Jr       . 
•Farmer.  Michael  A. 
•Farmer.  Michael  J 
•Farrar.  David  W. 
•Farrar.  Dennis  L 
•Farrell.  Edmund.  J  . 

Jr 
Farrell.  Robert  J 
•Farrls.  Robert  O    Jr 
Fausz.  James  E 
Fee.  James  W 
•Feeuey.  William  F  . 

Jr. 
•Fegan.  Robert  J  .  Jr 


Fell   William  G 
•Felth.im  Francis  M 
•Fenton.  Paul  H 
•Fertruson.  James  B 

III 
F>rguson  James  T. 
•Fernald.  James  G 
•Fernandez.  Leabert 

R    Jr 
•Ferrarn.  Michael  A  . 

Jr. 
•Ferraro.  Robert  V 
•Ferris,  Jeffrey  E 
•Feuerbacher,  Dennis 

G 
•Fey.  William  L  ,  III 
•  Finney,  James  H 
Fiske  Eugene  G 
•Pitts.  Joel  R 
•Fitzgerald  John  W 

H 
•Fitzgerald.  John  R. 

Jr 
•Fladd.  Wirt  R 
Flaniigan.  Donald  S 
•Flentle,  D-avid  L 
Flesher.  Larry  C. 
•Fletcher.  Pavil  R, 
•Flory.  Tluimas  D, 
•Floth   Rowiii  K. 
"Foerster.  Bruce  S 
•Foley.  Michael  J 
•Foley.  Richard  W. 
Foley    Robert  F. 
•Forman.  Ernest  H 
Forrester,  George  S. 
•Forsbcrg.  Gary  L. 
•Foster.  J.imes  W 
Foster.  Thomas  A. 
•Fox    Arthur  U. 
•Frame.   Thcimas  A 
Franklin.  Eugene  C  , 

Jr. 
•FYanks,  William  J  , 

Jr. 
•Frazicr.  John  H..  Ill 
Frederick.  James  S. 
•Fredlund.  Robert  R  . 

.ir 
•?'rench.  Charles  A. 
•French.  Gary  L 
•Frenzel.  Joseph  W  . 

Jr. 
•Frey.  Raymond 
•F'rlck.  Denms  D. 
•Pricke,  Harold  J  .  Jr. 
Fried.  Arthur  A 
•Friedman.  Marcus  V 
Frlesen,  James  M. 
•Pronime.  William  R 
•Prost.  J.imes  M. 
•Prv.  John  L 
•Pugard.  William  H 
•Puge.  Douglas  P. 
•Fulkerson.  Grant  D. 
P'uUer.  James  R. 
Puller.  Jerry  L. 
.'Pulmer.  Joseph  A. 
Pulton.  David  S 
•Pulton.  Rodney  C. 
•Pulwiler.  James  L 
•GabaU.  James  A 
•Gaborlc.  Georje  A 
•Gadeken.  Arlan  D 
•Galiher.  Gaylord  W. 
•Gallmeyer.  Carl  O. 
•Galvin,  William  J  . 

Jr. 
Gammons.  Robert  A. 
•Gamrath.  James  C. 
•Gangloff.  Wilmer  C  . 

Jr. 
•Gantzert.  Gregory  P 
•Garber.  John  W.,  Jr. 
■Garrett,  Garland  W. 
Garza,  Jose  E 
•Gaston.  Albert  3  .  Jr 
Gaston.  Mack  C. 
•Gates.  Charles  R 
•Gault.  Robert  L 
•Gaupin.  Michael  W 
•Gawne.  John  C 
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•Gay    Marvin  J 
Gayiord    William  K 
•Geddie.  John  M    Jr. 
•Gemmlll.  John  W. 
•Genson.  Gary  L 
•Georgenson.  Ronald 

G 
•Geraghty.  John  M 
•Gerard.  ■W"  Joseph 
•Gibson.  Rich.ird  A 
•Gldes.  George  J 
•Gler    Edwin  F 
•Glerm^n   lllch.icl  J 
(illbert.  Proctor  J 
Gilbert.  Ruhard  B. 
•Glldea.  James  J 
•Ciller   Gary  D 
•GiUes.  Ronald  J 
Gillie   Earley  C 
•Ollmarlln.  John  T 
•Gllson,  Frederick  T  , 

Jr 
•GlnglKS,  Joel  D 
Cilpp.  Earl  W 
•Gist,  David  M 
•Given,  Robert  O 
G1.1.S.S   Robert  L 
•Olennon.  Robert  C 
c.ile^s    Edwin  H 
•Glevy    Daniel  F 
•Giulka,  Charles  W 
Cioddard   Glen  L 
•Goduiho.  Ant<jnio  A. 
•Gogat.  Jerome  I. 
Ciomes.  Benjamin  J 
•Gomez,  John  F  .  Jr 
•Good    Gerald  L 
Good    J.unes  R 
Go<xlson   Joe  B  .  Jr 
•Goolsby,  Richard  E 
•Gordon   Barry  A 
■Gordon,  Kennelli  E  . 

Jr. 
Gordon.  Leonard 
•Gorman.  Jijhn  E 
Gosselm.  Rich.ird  L 
•Gottlieb,  WilU.im  A 
•Grable.  Joe  F  .  Jr 
•Grace.  Robert  P 
•Graef.  Peter  J 
•Graham.  Clark 
•Graham,  J.unes  J 
Graham,  J.imes  E 
Grah.im,  Ronald  B 
•Graham.  William  H  , 

III 
•Granere.  Roger  P 
•Grant.  John  A 
•Grant,  Stephen  I 
Granth.im   Nick  H 
•Grai,ser,  Philip  F 
•Graves,  John  D 
•Graves,  Kenneth  E 
•Gray.  DougUis  C. 
•Gray.  Francis  D 
Gray.  Robert  J 
Greathouse.  Robert  L. 
•Green.  Daniel  E. 
Green,  George  W. 
•Green.  J.ick  H 
•Green.  William  R 
•Green.  William  F 
•Greenberg  Peter  D 
•Greene.  J.oiies  B.Jr. 
Greenwell.  Willi. im  M. 
•Greeson.  Bernard  D. 
•Gregg.  William  A  . 

Jr 
•Grler.  George  W     III 
•Grieve.  J;unes  E 
•Griffin.  Dominic  B  . 

Ill 
•Griffiths.  Mark  H. 
•Griggs.  Carlton  A 
GroKs.  Charles  N. 
•Guess.  Harry  A. 
•GuUickson.  Lamoine 

K. 
•GusUivson.  Michael 

A. 
Gutlirie.  Charlie  M. 
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•riii*lerrP7  J.imes  E. 
Haacke.  Karl  M. 
•Haala,  Patrick  W.  J. 
•Habermcyer.  Howard 

W  .  Jr. 
•Hackelt.  Donald  E.. 

Jr. 
•II  idley.  Allan  W. 
H  ihn,  Gary  T 
•Halne.'=.  WillUun  R. 
H  lire,  Charles  R. 
Il.ikrs.  V.iiider  D. 
•Halbert.  Richard  W. 
Hall.  Gaylon  S. 
Hall.  Gerald  L. 
Hall.  John  P  ,  Jr. 
Hall.  John  T. 
•H  illahan.  Edward  T., 

Jr. 
•Halpln.  Francis  J. 
•Hamilton.  Gerald  K. 
•Hammond,  Thomas 

J, 
•Hampton,  Mark  I. 
•Hannsz.  Donald  A. 
•Hannum.  Edmund 

P  .  Jr 
•Hansen.  David  G. 
H.insen.  Jack  C. 
•Hanson,  Dale  E. 
•Hanson.  Robert  T  , 

Jr. 
•Harder.  Ronald  E. 
•Hardy.  Richard  W. 
Hargls.  Richard  A. 
•Harlan.  Richard  L. 
•Harmon.  Judd  S 
•Harrell.  George  E. 
Harrelson.  James  T. 
•Harris,  Arthur  C  , 

III 
Harris,  Hubert  V 
•Harris,  Richard  C 
•Harris.  Stewart  M. 
•Harris.  Tliomas  H. 
•Harris.  William  R. 
•Harris.  William  I. 
•Harrison.  Gilbert  A. 
•Harrison.  George  C  . 

Jr. 
•Harrison.  Russell 

W  .  Jr. 
•Harter.  Thomas  R. 
•Hartkopf,  Kenneth 

W 
•Hartman,  Burr  C. 
•Hanman,  William 

M. 
Harvey.  James  P. 
•Hassier.  Bobby  V. 
•Hastings.  Steven  C. 
•Hauschildt.  Walter 

P 
•Hausmann,  Gerald 

L. 
•Havican.  Richard  D. 
•Hawk,  Roger  M 
•Hawk.  Thomas  P. 
•Hawke.  William  W. 
•Hawley.  John  A  .  Ill 
Hawley,  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
•Haynes,  Bobby  J. 
•Hays,  James  M. 
•Hayward.  J.imes  K. 
•Hearii.  Ellison  J       ^ 
•Heath.  Charles  M.. 

Jr. 
•Heeb.  Benny  J. 
Heep.  Wllllanri  A. 
Hefty.  William  A. 
Held.  Billy  L. 
•Heine,  Joel  K. 
•Heist.  David  W. 
Helt^man.  Dwayne  J. 
Hekel.  UUs  D. 
Helm.  Samuel  W. 
•Helyer,  Gordon  D. 
•Henderson,  Robert 

V  .  Jr. 
Henderson.  Ronald 

B. 


•Hendricks,  Brian  K. 
•Hendricks,  James 

R. 
Hendricks,  Judson  J. 
•Hennlng.  Owen  S. 
•Honry,  Russell  K. 
Hepner,  Bruce  W. 
•Hereford,  Robert  E., 

Jr. 
•Herrlott,  Robert  P. 
Herrmann.  Robert  H. 
•Hess.  Gerald  R. 
Hess,  Walt   r  W. 
•Hewitt,  George  M. 
Hewitt,  WUUamH. 
•Hewlett,  Michael  P. 
•Heyer,  Robert  W. 
•Heyse.  Frederick  H. 
•Hlckey,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
•HIestand,  Prank  H. 
•Higglns.  Charles  T. 
•HUdebrandt.  John  L., 

Ill 
•Hill.  David  M. 
•Hill.  Russell  E. 
Hilsabeck.  Clayton  N. 
•Himbarger,  Robert  L. 
•Hlmmclspach,  James 

E. 
•Hinckley,  Robert  M. 
Hinds.  Glenn  W. 
Hinds.  Howard  H.,  Jr. 
•Hise.  George  E.,  II 
Hiss.  Roger  A. 
Hlavlnka.  Ronald  R. 
•Hodge,  Glenn  M. 

•  Hoeman,  Richard  D. 
•Hoferkamp,  Richard 

A..  Sr. 
•Hoff'man,  Charles  H. 
•Hoffman,  Dennis  R. 
•Hogan,  Jerry  P. 
•Hogarth.  Thomas  E. 
Hoglund,  Delbert  P. 
•Holian,  James  E. 

•  Hollett.  Grant  T..  Jr. 
•Hollinger,  Merlin  B. 
•Hollls,  Robert  E. 
HolUster,  Stephen  J. 
HoUoway,  Laurls  M. 
•Holman,  Michael  S. 
•Holmes,  John  M. 
•Holmes,  John  T. 
•Holmes,  William  C. 
•Holsenbeck,  Daniel  C. 
•Holton.  John  T. 
•Holton.  Thomas  R. 
•Holz.  Arthur  P. 
•Holzapfel.  Alan  K. 
•Hooper,  Barry  W. 
•Hoover,  Charles  B., 

Jr. 
•Hopkins,  Ralph  W., 

Jr. 
Hopkins.  Robert  D. 
•Horan.  James  J. 
Home,  Don  M. 
•Horner,  Jonathan  N. 
•Horowitz,  Albln 
•Horton,  Douglas,  J. 
•Horton,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
•Horton,  William  V. 
Hoskins.  Samuel  B. 
Hotalen,  Robert  J. 
•Houghton,  Jona- 
than P. 
•Houlder.  Robert  L. 
•Houser,  Donald  P., 

Jr. 
•Howtz.  Phillip  D. 
•Howard,  James  H., 

Jr. 
•Howard,  Mark  W. 
•Howey,  WUUam  D., 

Jr. 
•Howland,  John  G. 

B. 
•Howie,  Kenneth  M. 
•Howser,  James  H. 
Howze,  Odis  W.,  Jr. 
•Hubbard,  James  O. 


Hubble,  Hllbert  R. 

Huckabone,  Theodore 
W. 

Hudson,  Charles  E. 

Hufnnes,  Charles  W. 

•Hufford,  Philip  T. 

•Hughes,  Edward  M. 

•Hughes,  Robert  O. 

•Hullck,  Timothy  P. 

•Hultin,  Jerry  M. 

Humphrey,  Bradlord, 
Jr. 

•Humphreys,  Wayne 
I. 

Hunnell,  Sherman  M. 

Hunt,  Edmund  J..  Jr. 

•Hunter,  Gordon  W. 

•Hurd.  WUUam  J. 

•Hutmaker,  Matthew 
A  ,  Jr. 

•Hutson,  David  D. 

Hyde  Joseph  G. 

•Hydrick,  Harrv  W. 

•Hyland,  WUUam  W.. 
Jr. 

Hynemnn.  Roger  T. 

•Hynes.  Robert  P. 

•laconl.c.  John  F  .  Jr. 

•Igoe,  Peter  M. 

•Ince.  Joe 

•Ingwersen.  John  L. 

Irvine,  Pickens  W. 

Irwin,  Fred  B.,  Jr. 

•Irwin.  Larry  A. 

•Isaacs,  PhlUlp  W. 

Isaksen.  Roy  E. 

•Isenberg.  Michael  T. 

Ivle,  Gayland  C. 

Jackman.  Richard  M. 

Jackson.  Roy  B. 

•Jacobs,  Philip  R. 

•Jahr.  Gerald  A. 

Jamerson.  Clifford  L. 

Janes,  James  B. 

•Jannlk,  John  P. 

•Jardlne.  David  A. 

•Jardls.  Paul  W. 

•Jareckl,  Stephen,  A. 

•Jaroch,  Timothy,  D. 

•Jarrett,  Mark  D. 

Jeffords,  John  M. 

•Jenkins,  James  A. 

•Jennerjohn,  Fred- 
erick A. 

•Jennings,  James  L. 

•Jennings.  Paul  R. 

•Jensen.  Michael  G. 

Jensen.  Robert  J. 

•  Jenstad,  Stephen  E. 
Jerrell,  Stephen  L 
•Jett.  Charles  C. 
•Jewett,  David  S. 
•Joa.  William  R. 
Johnson,  Carmen.  J. 
Johnson,  Charles  H. 
Johnson,  Douglas  J. 
•Johnson,  Francis 
Johnson,  Golden  H. 
•Johnson,  James  F. 
•Johnson,  Robert  L. 
•Jo.'mson,  Stuart  C 

•  Johnstcn.  Thomas  M. 
•Jolley,  Ronald  S. 
•Jones,  Clark  R. 
•Jones.  Donald  W. 
•Jones.  Gary  P. 
Jones,  George  R, 
Jones.  James  R. 
•Jones.  Kip  E. 
•Jones,  Philip  K. 
•Jones,  Robert  E  ,  Jr. 
•Jones,  Robert  D. 
•Jones.  Roy  W.,  II 
•Jones,  Stephen  H. 
•Jones,  Thomas  H. 
Jones.  Thomas  P. 
•Jones.  WUton  S. 
•Jontry,  Michael  J. 
•Jordan,  James  A. 
•Jordan.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Jorgensen,  William  P. 


•Joyce.  Robert  H. 
•Juengling.  Robert  G. 
•Julian,  Jerry  L. 
•Julian.  Robert  K. 
•Jurgens.  Henry  J,,  Jr. 
•Kaeser.  Karl  H. 
•Kalasls.  Nicholas  P. 
•Kalal.  Lindsey  E. 
•Kalvii.  Ru-h.ird  A. 
•Kainpf,  Michael,  III 
•Kannlng.  Ca'-ia  \A  . 
•Kaplan,  Mrrray  A. 
•Kastel,  Bruce  A. 
•Kalahara.  Ronald  C. 

■  Katona.  John  B. 
•Katz.  Richard  G. 
Kauiniaii.  .lack  J. 
Kautz.  John  F. 
Kear.  BiUie  G. 
Kearns.  Richard  D. 
•Kearns.  Walter  E, 
•Keating.  Michael  L. 
•Keefe.  Paul  H..  Jr 
•Keeney.  Malcolm  S. 
Kcgley.  t  en  i_, 
•Kelm.  Francis  M. 
•KtMthlv.  Ro^er  M.,  Jr. 
•Kellcm.  Carl  W. 
•KcUey.  Thomas  J. 
•Keilner.  Gary  i,. 
•Kcily.  Eupene  E. 
•Kelly  .  Georfre  J  ,  Jr. 
•Keliy.  V.i'Uain  C  .  Jr. 
•KeLsey,  Jo  m  P. 
Kemmerer.  Frank  E. 
•Kemple.  Morris  M..  Jr. 
•Kendall.  John  A. 
•Keiineally,  Thomas 

D. 

■  Kennedy.  James  E. 
Kenny.  Michael  D. 
•Kenslow   Michael  J. 
•Keugh.  Hugh  '  . 
•Kerekffy.  Geza,  G. 
•Kerr.  Harry  D. 
•Kcsler.  Walter  W. 
•Kett-lhodt.  Henry  R. 
•Key.  William  H.,  jr. 
•Keyes.  Joseph   ...  Jr. 
•Keyser.  Richard  L. 
•Kidder.  Jason 
•Kiley.  Dennis  W. 
•Killam.  Kent  H. 
•Klmberllng, 

Stephen  M. 
Kimmel.  Ronald  C. 
Kinard.  Edgar  C.  Jr. 
•K.ng.  Edward  F. 
King.  Francis  L. 
•King.  John  D. 
•Kingsley.  Wayne  B. 
•Kipp.  John  L. 
•Kirk.  Kerry  E. 
•Kirkebo.  John  A. 
•Kirkland.  Richard  G. 
Klr,er.  Paul  F. 
Kissinger.  Jnn  W. 
Klaas.  Jack  U. 
Klampfer.  Rudolph  J. 
"Klein.  John  F. 
•Klein.  Karl  M..  Jr. 
•Kline.  William  G  .  in 
•Klocek.  Kenneth  D. 
•Knieht.  David  M. 
•Knutson.  Ponal  L. 
Koch.  Molvln  A. 
•Koenen.  Austin  V. 
•Koenig.  Harold  S. 
"Koerbcr.  Keith  G. 
•Kohla.  Donald  S. 
•Kolata  John  D. 
•Kopel.  Jerome  M. 
•Koster.  Edward  H. 
Kozain.  William  P. 
•Kozel.  George  J. 
•Kraft.  Crispin  S. 
•Kraft.  James  N. 
•Kraft.  James  C. 
Kramer.  Larry  E. 
•Kranz.  David  L, 
•Krekich.  Alexander  J. 
•Kren,  Ronald  M. 


•Krlppe.s.  Donald  E 
•Kruke.  Paul  B 
•Krum.  Bruce  G. 
Kunz.  Gerald  W. 
•I.aabE.  Stephen  K. 
•Labatte.  Philip  W..  Jr 
•Lacher.' Richard  G. 
•L.cL'reik,  P..u;  W. 
Lakm.  Jolm  B  .  Jr. 
•Lambert.  Julin  F. 
•I.ampmu.  James  R. 
I.tiidl::,  Robert  S. 
lane.  Thomas  F. 
•I.ing.  Gerald  T. 
•L  aiie   Michael  A. 
•L.mgdon,  John  S  .  Ill 
•L  irk,  Robert  H. 
"l..irsen.  Kenneth  J. 
I  .irson.  Douglas  A. 
Larson.  Gary  L. 
L.irson,  Matthew  D. 
•L.iskey.  Charles  E. 
Lassitor.  Rex  D. 
La:;Fley.  Arthur  R. 
"Latham.  James  M  , 

Jr 
•Laita.  William  A  ,  Jr. 
•Laub,  Eric  W. 
Liiurlck.  George 
•I-:;Uieiibarhpr.  Con- 

r.,d  C  .  Jr, 
■I.aulrup.  Robert  W. 
I.  ivclle,  Donald  L. 
•  L  IV.  rencc,  Dennis  A. 
•Lawrence.  David  W. 
•LawTcnce.  Robert  E. 
•Lawson.  Aaron  R. 
•Lazarczyk.  Gerald  S. 
•Lea.  Frank  G. 
•!."ben.s.  Francis  T. 
•Lee.  Allan  R. 
Lee.  Howard  F 
•Lee.  Richard  D. 
•Lcfavour,  David  A 
•Lehman,  William  T. 
Lflimann.  Charles  E. 
•Lemke.  Anthony  M. 
•Lcnhard,  Walter  H., 

Ill 
•Lenk.  Melvin  H. 
Leonard.  Bryan  R. 
•Leonard,  Emery  S., 

Jr. 
•Leonard,  George  E., 

Jr. 
•L'page.  Armond  C. 
Lench,  Barry  H. 
•Lester,  David  B. 
•Lctart.  Laurin  H. 
•Lcwczyk.  Stanley  C. 
•Lewis.  Ebcn  W..  Jr. 
•Lewis.  LeUnd  G. 
•Lewis.  Robert  W. 
•Llierault.  David  J. 
•Llebich.  Donald  H. 
•Liemandt.  Michael 

J. 
•Lifsev.  William  H., 

Jr. 
Lindley.  J.imes  R. 
•Lindsay.  George  H. 
•Lindsay.  Ronald  L. 
•Laiton.  Sidney  E. 
•Lipicomb.  David.  II 
LiEtol.  Lavern  D. 
•Litrenta.  Peter  L. 
•Little.  Wade  S 
L'.oyd.  Wll'.iam  E. 
•Loane.  John  A. 
•Loarie.  Robert  J. 
•Locke.  Peter  V. 
•Long.  Gerald  E. 
•Long.  Michael  D. 
•Longeway,  Keiineth 

L..  Jr. 
•Longshaw.  Jeffrey  S. 
Longstreth,  William 

A. 
Looney,  Rob»rt  L. 
Lopez.  Ambler  B   M. 
Lopez.  Thomas  J. 
•Losure,  Edward  R., 

Jr. 


•Loucks.  Steven  J. 
•Loun.=bury.  Charles 

H  .   Ill 
Loveless.  Sheldon  L. 
•Lovlg.  Lawrence.  Ill 
•Lowell.  Bobble  R. 
•I.iicas,  Dale  W. 
•Lucas.  D.uid  N, 
•Luc. IS.  Geori-'e  M. 
•Liulden.  Richard  W. 
■1  udUiw.  R.mald  G. 
I.iulw  ig,  Carl  L, 
LudwiB.  Harvey  E. 
Lull,  Thomas  V. 

•  I.uiide.  liopcr  K. 
'Lmlon,  Donald  L. 
L;U/.,  Robert  E  .  Jr. 

•  I.u.\ford,  Bruce 
•Lylcird,  GeorL'e.  Jr. 
•Lvman,  Melville 

H  .  Ill 
•Lyi.ch.  Richard  H. 
•Lynch.  Thomas  C. 
•Lynch.  Wiliiam  B. 

•  Lyndon.  Dennis 
C  .  Jr. 

•I  ynge.  O^car  E  .  Jr. 
•Lyon.  Paul  R. 
I.v,;ns.  Leonard  .S. 
■Mabie.  Robert  B. 
•M.icaulav. 

William'  G, 
•MacBain,  Thomas 

H,.  Jr. 
•.M.icUnnald.  Herbert 

M  .  Ill 
•MacDonald.  Hugh 

IL.  II 
•MacFadyen.  Bruce  A. 
•Maclntyre.  Daniel 

I  .  IV 
•Maclntyre. 

Norman  L. 
•Matk;unan.  Bert  J. 
•Mackin.  Jere  G. 
•M  iddox,  J.imes  L. 
"M  idigan.  Paul  J. 
Madden.  George  G. 
•Magazine.  Leonard  A. 
•Maginn.  James  J. 
M.icnu.s,  Royal  S. 
'Magnuton.  Bruce  B. 
•Maguire.  Bernard 

A  .Jr. 
M  icuire.  Edward  S. 
'M.ihan.  Richard  J. 
•.Miihoney.  Clarence 

B  .Jr. 
•.Main,  R  maid  L. 
•.Maler,  Richard  G. 
•Makowka,  A.ndrew  A. 
•M.ilahowskl, 

Richard  A. 
•-Malm.  Wllham  T. 
•Mall.  Phillip  J. 
•Mallui.  Paul  A. 
Mallett.  Charles  A. 
M  sloney.  Eugene  D. 
•Manke,  Joseph  W. 
•Mann.  Alcide  S  .  Jr. 
'Mann.  Charles  E. 
■Mansell.  William  R. 
Marcely,  James  A. 
•Marclniak.  Walter.  Jr. 
•M  .rino.  Stanley.  Jr. 
•-Markotf.  Nicholas  S. 
M.roney.  Dcrrell 
•.Marsh.  Ch.irlcs  L,.  Jr. 
•:.!.. rsh.  Robert  W. 
•Marshall,  John  S 
•-Martin.  Daniel  H,.  Ill 
•Martin.  David  A 
•Mart.n.  Michael  .M. 
Martm.  Michael  L. 
'.Martin.  Ralph  K. 
•Martm.  Theodore  J. 
Mason.  Roger  W. 
Matthews.  John  E. 
Matyas.  Joseph  J. 
•Mauney.  Louie  A. 
•Maurer.  Walter  L. 
•Mayer.  Joseph  P..  Ill 
•Mayfield,  George  A. 
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•M.iyn.irtl    John  R 
•Miivrosp    WIULim  C 
M.we    Robert  A 

•  Mi-C  irthy    James  T 
•McC;i;re    Robert  O 
•McClure    WUIIrtm  E 
•McConnel!.  James  J 
•McCoy.  Charles  K 
•McCoy.  Francis  M 

Jr 
MeCrea.  Charles  M 
McCreary.  James  D 
McCulIough,  Robert  r. 
•M.Cutclien.  FtAiili 

K    Jr 
•M.Danlel    Howard  H 
'  Ml  Dermott  Rlch.ird 

A 
•McDonald.  Jay  O 
MctXinald.  John  L 
■Mc'Eachen    David   T 
Mi-Fe.irln    Allen  I.  .  Jr 
•Mi-Feely.  Thomas  K 
Mr-Ciauley    Oilbert  E 
•McClee    Robert  T 
•McCthee    Barry  L 
McGhee,  William  S 
•McOUl    John  D 
•M<-C".r.iw    \flchael  L 
•McC'iu:re    Jfagen  11 
•Mctiuire,  Jereml.ih  J 
•McHenry.  John  VV 
McKtan.  Robert  W 
•McKenney.  Scott  A 
•McKilllp.  Donald  s 
•MoKliiley.  David  H 
McKnit?ht.  Jimmle  D 
•McLauKhlin.  Bruce  R 
McLaughlin    John  W 
•Mt-Lendon.  Dana  C 
McMahon,  Thom.as  VV 
"MoM.inus.  Paul  D 
Nt -Me^ltln,  Richard  L, 
•Mi-MuUen.  Dale  A 

•  MoMuUen.  John  A 
•MfNumee   Stafford 

!•     Jr 
McNetr.  Dun.Ud  A 
•McPherson,  Dale  L 

•  McWalters.  James  G. 

•  Meals,  ftobert  N  . 

Jr 
Mecleary  Read  H 
•Medley.  James  R 

•  Nttxlloclt.  John  M  . 

Ill 
Meek.  Phillip  D 
Meierdierks  John  F 
•Melner  Grant  S. 
•Meleco&ky  Timothy 

s 
Mellin.  William  P 

■  Mericjil.  Larry  B 
•Merritt.  Richard  J 
•MerriTts,  Michael  H 
Mesnvin  John  F 

•  Mes*er   Andre*  C 
■.Messmer  Willum  L  . 

,r.- 

•  Metres  Philip  J  .  Jr 
•Mel/..  Paul  A 
Meyer.  J.imea  R 

■  Meyer  John  F 
•Meyers.  Walter  L 
Michael   Robert  E 

•  Michele.  Dennis.  A 
•Michelini.  Raymond 

r 

•  Miclcelsen.  Thomas 

.\I 

•  MiddleUin.  Kenneth 

B  Jr 
•Middleton.  Phillip  L- 
'M   1  -.ird.  John  D. 
M    •  .    nnl.  Ernest  B 

•  MiKiuette.  Ro  T 
•Milasich.  Rudolph 

L    Jr 
•.MUhlser.  Robert  J 
•Millotl.  Louis  D  .  Jr. 
•MlllartJ.  August  B 

Jr 


Miller   Dennle  L 
•Miller  Don  A    Jr 
Miller  Francis  L. 
•Miller  John  C 
•Miller.  John  R 
•Miller.  Kent  P 
•Miller   Philip  R 
•Miller   Rl<hard  L 
Miller  William  P 
Miller.  William  W 
•Minis  .•Vrchlbald  E  . 

Jr 
•Mills.  BUI  L 
•Miner  John  O    Jr 
•MInnlch   Richard  W  . 

Jr. 
•Mitchell  Gordon  L. 
•Mitchell   George  F 
•Mitchell.  Michael  fi,. 

Jr 
Mohler   Marvin  I. 
•Mohns   Karl  F 

•  Mnlr.  Robert  J 
•Moloney.  Robert  W  , 

Jr 

•  Monaco,  Edward  A  . 

Jr 
•Mondul,  Steven  M 
•Monroe  Philip  R 
•Montlcello.  John  D 
•Moore   Arl  V  .  Jr 
•Moore.  Charles  L     III 
Moore  Frederick  S 
•Moore   Kenneth  J 
•Mo  re  lorle  A 
••Moore   Randall  N! 
•M>iore<l.  Allen  W 
Morell.  Ronald  W 
Morgan.  Benny  M 
"  Morgan.  Harry  E 
•Mi^rgan   Peter  A 

•  Morgan   Robert  E 
•Morgan.  William  T 

•  Morisette.  George  M 

Jr 
•Morris.  David  N 
•Morrts  Dennis  A 
ilorris.  Henry  T    III 
•Morns.  Ruky  K 
Morrison.  Virgil  E 

•  Morrlssey.  Thomas  K 
•Morrow  Emll  D 
Morse.  Gilbert  M 
•Morse.  John  H     III 
•Moecrlp.  William  M 
•Moseley   D<jnald  L 
•Moser  Alan  B 
•Moser.  Ronald  J 
Mosher.  Richard  L 
•Moulton.  Daniel 

"  Moyer  Benjamin 

M  .  Jr 
•Mulholland.  James 

W 
•Mullen.  Carl  M 
•Mulligan.  John  B 
•Mumaw.  John  J 
•Muiidhenke   Da'.  ^'1 

,J 

•  Munro.  Alexander  F  . 

It 
Murdook  Glenn  E 
•Murphy.  Andrew  J. 
•Murphy.  Charles  Rt. 

Jr 
Mvirphy.  Francis  J    Jr 
Murphy.  Jeremiah  J. 
•Mvirphy  Richard  L 
•Murray,  Terry  D 
•Murray.  Thomas  Ol 
•Mull.  Richard  S 
•Myers.  Lnrry  R. 
•Myers,  Richard  T. 
•Myron,  Terry  J 
•Myshka.  Robert  J. 
•.Nagel,  Jon  W. 
•Najarlan.  Moses  T 
•Natter.  William  H  .  Jr 
•Nave.  Michael  A 
•Navoy   Joseph  F 
Neal.  Joseph  F   H 
•Neff.  Evan  A  .  Jr 


•Neglii    Jerrold  J 
•.N'elsen   Lynn  H 
•Nelson,  Arthur  VV 

in 

•Nelson    Edwartl  -M 
•Nelson.  Richard  J   L 
•Neubauer.  David  C 
•Newbv    Lewis  R 
•Newell    Robert  B    Jr 
•Newell   Thomas  L 
•New kirk.  Robert  A 
•Newman.  Robert  E 
Newton.  William  J 
•NIcanco.  Thomjis  J 
•NIccolal.  Mjirlno  J 
•Nichols.  Aubrey  A 
•Nichols    D<iugla»  R 
•Nichols.  L.irry  A 
•Niohol.son  Edwin  P 
•NukeLsburg   Michael 
•Nlcklo.  John  E  .  Jr 
Nielsen.  Leonard  M 
Nlls«>n    Kenneth  M 
•Nissley.  Donald  W 
•Nlvert   Frank  J 
•Noah.  Robert  M 
■  Norrls.  Jerry  D 
•  Norton.  James  L 
•Norvell.  James  D 
".Novak  Stuart  M. 
•Novlck   Harold  L 
•Novlt/kl.  James  E 
•.Nowlin.  Herbert 

D.  Jr 
•Nuernberger.  John  A 
•Nunn   J.inies  W. 
•.Nute  Charles  C 
Oukes.  Floyd  M 
•O'Brien.  John  I    Jr 
O'Brien,  John  L 
•O'Connell. 

Anthony  M 
•O  Connor.  Paul  P 
•O'Connor.  Richard  D 
•O'Connor.  Wllllum  V 
Oehlenschlager, 

John  G 
•Oglesby    Douglas  A 
Ohlander.  Ronald  B 
•Okasm&kl.  Theodore 

r 

•Oldcndorph,  Wayne 

E 
Older.  Clinton  D 
•O'Leary  Arthur  J 
•Olechna.  Walter  M 
•Oliver.  Michael  F 
•Oliver.  Thomas  W 
•Olien.  Murr-iy  F 
•Olson.  HiU-old  M  .  Jr 
•O'NeUl,  Paul  T 
•Onestinghel,  John  L 
•Oppenheimer  Uiw- 

rence  H. 
•Orloskv   Robert  A 
O'Rourke,  John  B  .  Jr 
•Orsburn,  John  D 
•Osien.  Judd  F 
Ostertag.  James  J 
•Ounswortii.  James  A 
©•.erson.  Claude  L 
•Owen.  James  E 
•Owen.  Richard  E 
Owens.  Complon  C  . 

Jr 
•Oxboel.  Eric  H 
Oxennder.  Eugene  L 
•Paddock,  O.iry  V 
•Paduano,  Harry  N 

Jr 
•Page.  Bruce  D 
•Page.  Charles  W  ,  Jr 
•P.jlatucci.  Armaiid  T 
•Palm^en   George  F 
•Palombi  John  H 
•Pandolh.  Peter  M 
•Pannun/jo  Thomas 

W 
•Parish,  Charleit  C 
•Parker.  Brance  J 
•Parker,  John  C  ,  Jr 
Parker.  Kenneth  W 


•Parker   Ml -h.i...  W 
P.wker.  'niomius  V 
P  iTkliieon   Keith  L 
•P.iron.  John  R. 
•P.^^■ott   .\rthurO    Jr 
•Parrv.  Davut  J 
•Parry.  nioma.s  I.    Jr 
*P;tsahow.  Edward  J 
•P.vsch   Janie«  R 
•Pajtorlii.'i  J.imes  G  , 

Jr 
•Patience.  Wesley  F  . 

Jr 
Padn   Carl  A 
Pat  ridge   Delmar  E 
Patten    Freddie  J 
•Patterson   J  ilui  W 
•Pattenwin    Robert  E 
Paulson,  Glen  T 
•Payne.  Charles  S 
•Payson.  Charles  B 
Payton.  James  E 
•Peake.  William  W   F 
•Pearson    Nll.s  A    S 
•Pelzer,  Carl  A    Jr 
•Pemberton.  Leander 

.M 
I'einberton.  Colin  C 
Pennington.  Arthur  J 
Perez.  Richard 
•Prrmc   Philip  C 
•Perkins.  Henry  G  .  Jr 
•Perkins.  James  B  .  Ill 
•  Pernmi.  James  K 
•Perron.  Robert  A 
•Perrone   Paul  E. 
•Perrv    Rightly  R 
•Peterson.  Douglas  D 
•Peterson.  Eric  L 
•Peterson.  Richard  S 
•Peterson.  Wlnst4:)n  H 
•Petrovic    Wllll.im  K. 
•Pettlgrew    Kenneth 

VV. 
•Pewett.  Robert  H 
Pftster.  Raymond 
•Phaler   Karl  J 
•Phelan.  Richard  H 
•Phillips.  Alexander 

.M. 
•Pietrzykowskl, 

Richard  E. 
•Plgnottl.  Dennis  A 
Pilcher.  Imon  L 
•Plrnle.  Morgan  S 
•Planchon.  Harry  P  . 

Jr 
•Plott   Barry  M 
•Plumb.  Joseph  C  .  Jr 
•Plunkett,  Garry  R 
•Plunkett.  Michael  F 
•Polhemus,  Frank  N. 
Polinsky.  John  W 
Polk.  Raymond  F  .  Jr 
Pollock,  Clifford  E. 
•Pollock.  Walter  E  . 

Ill 
•Poole.  J.xmes  L 
Poole.  William  J 
•Porterhcld.  James  H  . 

Jr 
•Powell.  Robert  R 
Powers.  Ralph  V 
•Powers.  Robert  L 
•Pozzi   Craig  D 
•Prath.  Robert  L  E 
•Press,  Jay  L. 
•Press.  Nicholas  L. 
•Prewitt,  Dennis  L 
•Price   Ira  T 
•Price.  Joseph  M 
•Price.  Rudolph  P  .  Jr. 
•Price.  Thomas  L 
•Priest.  Edgar  D  .  Jr 
Prior,  Charles  A 
Prttchard.  Richard  D 
Pntchett,  Roland  H 
•Probst.  I-iwrence  E 
•Prouty.  William  H 
•Pnieher.  Joseph  W 
•Pugh    Thomas  O 
•Pulk.  Allen  P. 


•Putnam    Alrtn  O 
•Putt     Kenneth  F     Jr 
•yu.iintance    Michael 

J 
•Quale.  Gareth  D 
•Quirk.  William  F     Jr 
•Rablne    ■Virgil  E 
Radford    David  A 
•R.idtke   Norman  D 
•Raffo.  Thomas  G 
Ralston.  Gene  D 
•Ram.sev,  William  J 
•Ramsklll.  Clayton  H 
•Ranes.  Richard  C 
•Ratllff.  Floyd  W  .  Jr. 
•Ratllff.  James  R 
•RatzlatT.  Richard  R 
•Ray   Dennis  E 
•Ray    Donald  J 
•Rav    Norman  W 
•Read   David  W 
•Reardon    Patrick  J 
•Reberger    John  P 
Heiktu'r  James  R 
•Reddoch.  Russell 
•Held.  Waller  J  .  Jr 
•Relneke.  Robert  A. 
•Relte   Charles  D 
•Reitmeyer.  David  J 
•Rellnger.  Barry  R. 
•Reller.  Robert  H 
•Renshaw,  George  S 
•Restlvo.  Joseph  L 
Reynolds.  Claude  D 
Rhodes.  James  L. 
•Rlbka   John  P. 
•Rircl,  Enrtc<j  A 
•Rlcliards  Stephen  D 
•Richardson.  John  W. 
•Rlchey.  Robert  B 
•Rlchman.  Thomas  N 
Ridley   William  D 
•Rlggs,  Charles  A 
•Rllev.  John  R 
Riley.  Robert  H 
•Rlnker.  Robert  E 
•Rlordan.  Robert  F 
•Rlsseeuw   Hugh  J 
•Rllchev,  Glenn  W  , 

Jr 
Rltz.  Richard  W. 
•Robblns.  Richard  J 
Robbins,  Shirley  A 
Rt)berts.  George  H. 
•Roberts.  J.tmes  L. 
Roberts.  John  R 
•Roberts.  William  R  , 

Jr 
Roberts.  William  A. 
•  Robertson,  John  E  , 

IV 
•Robertson.  Charles 

L 
•Robertson.  Nell  A. 
Robinson.  Albert  E 
Robinson.  Keith  D 
•Robinson,  L^^iiis  N 
••Rock,  Peter  F 
•Rode,  M.atthew  G 
•Rodrlck.  Peter  T 
Roffey,  Robert  C 
•Rollins,  Richard  A. 
Roman.  Joseph  N 
•Romney.  Richard  B 
•Roth.  David  R 
•Rowe.  Paul  E  .  Jr. 
•Roy   Richard  P 
•Rozner.  Marvin  J. 
•Ruble.  RichiU-d  S  ,  Jr 
Rucker.  Joseph  T 
Rugowskl,  J.imes  S 
•Ruhe,  William  J  .Jr. 
Ruhland.  Ralph  P. 
Rumbaugh,  Richard 

L. 
•Rumely,  Peter  K. 
•Runkle.  William  A  , 

Jr 
•Russell,  Charles  E. 
•Russell.  Jay  B 
Russell.  James  L  .  Jr 


•Ru.ssell.  L,iwreiu-e  M. 
•Ryan.  Bruce  A 
•Rypk.i    Allan  E 
•.s.idainoto.  Theodore 

K 
.Sadler.  Clint  D. 
.Sadler.  Jack  R. 
S.itre.  Ralph  J 
•-Sal,  John  J 
•Salerno   Hrnry  D 
Salzer.  Fn-dcruk  D. 
*Samti>rd.  J.ick  W. 
•-Sande.  John  D. 
•Sanders,  James  E  . 

Ill 
•Sanders.  Ronald  J 
.Sandusky.  Howard  E. 
Sanger.  John  P 
•Saratlan.  Pct<>r  G 
•Sargent.  William  P 
•S,irtorl.s  JiM'l  R 
•.S.itrapa.  Joseph  P 
•Saucier.  Edward  T 
•Saul.  Joe  M 
•Saulnler.  Sieven  C 
•Savage.  Charles  J. 
Savajze.  Eui;ene  M. 
•Sawer  Kermlt  L. 
•Sawert.  Ulf 
•SawUkl  Halary  S. 
•Schenipp   Dale  A 
•Schermerhorn.  Hii  h- 

ard  V   n 
Schilling.  Robert  A 
•Schlechte   Roger  E 
•Schll.'hlcr.  Ralph 
•Schniau.'i.s.   }lenry_, 

W  ,  Jr 
•Schmidt   Baldwin  S 
•Schmidt   Cllirord  B 
ScKnildt,  Kenneth  A 
Schmidt    Kmr.e  M., 

Jr 
•Schmidt.  Richard  H 
•Schniitt.  Carl  H 
•Schmltt.  Stuart  O 
•Schnabcl,  Randolph 

E 
•Schneeberger.  Carl 

E 
•Schneider.   Michai'l 

J  .Jr. 
.Schnier.  Keith  L 
•Schoell.  David  D 
•Schoenbcrger.  Edwin 

E 
•Schomann.  Charles 

F.  Ill 
•schroeder.  H.bert  F 
Schroeder.  .Arthur  J 
•Schultz,  Henry  F 
•Schultz.  William  P. 
Schulz.  Robert  K. 
Schwartz.  Louie  A. 
•Schweers,  Robert  J. 

Jr. 
•Schwemm.  Henry  C. 

Jr. 
Schwendlnger.  Ronald 

G 
•Schwertman,  Nell  C. 
Scigulinsky.  Kenneth 

F 
Scobee,  Mitchell  O 
•Scott.  David  T 
Scott.  Jerry  L 
•Scott.  Kenneth  E. 
Sc-oit,  Larry  J. 
•Scott,  Ronald  B 
•Scott.  William  K 
•ScovUle,  Edward  N  , 

II 
Seaqulst,  Larry  R. 
Sears.  Frederick  D. 
Seebeck.  Georce 
Seeler.  Carl  L 
•Sceley.  J.imes  R 
•Seligson.  Harold  E. 
•Selzer.  Bryan  E 
•Senecal.  RolxTi  P  . 
11 
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•Sewell.  Richard  A. 
•Seyk.  Donald  E. 
Seyl.  Stephen  J 
•Shanahan.  James  F. 
•Shannon.  William  A 

III 
•Sharp  Jirry  L 
SharpUn,  Arthur  D 
•Shaughne.ssy. 

William  F  .  Ill 
Shaw.  Laroyoe 
Shaw.  Michael  G 
•Shea.  Joseph  M  .  Jr. 
•Sheehan,  William  L  , 

Jr 
•Shefchlk.  Gerald  C. 
•Sheffer.  George  T 
•Sherman.  Philip  K  , 

Jr 
•Sherman.  Robert  E 
•Shields.  Andrew  M 
•Shields.  Charles  D  . 

Jr 
•Shlffer,  William  T  . 

Jr. 
•Shlgetanl.  Ronald  Y 
•Shlndler.  Glenn  E 
•.Shoemaker.  Charles 

L. 
Short.  Mark  S 
•Shrlver.  Ronald  E 
Shuford.  Earl  D 
•Shultz.  John  R 
■Shumway.  Geoffrey  R 
•Shunk.  Robert  S 
.Shustack,  Edmund  J, 
•Siddens,  William  M 
•Slebert ,  Hi-rro  H 
•Sieren.  Gerald  J 
•Slprlst.  Robert  L  .  Jr. 
•Silver.  Lawrence  M. 
•Sllvcrt.  Robert  M  , 

Jr 
Simmon.s.  J  uncs  R 
Simpson,  Richard  J 
Simpson.  Thomas  E. 
•Sims.  William  B  .  ,Tr 
•.Slnpstock,  D.ivld  J 
Slpc.  Edman  L 
Sirnians,  Russell  E 
•Slsson.  Harold  D  ,  Jr. 
•Sltten.  Luther  F 
•Sjuggerud.  David  M. 
Skldmore.  Wiley  H 
Slav,  Billv  R 
•Sloan.  VVllliamT  .  Jr 
•Slough,  Phillip  R. 
•Slover.  William  A, 
•Small.  Stephen  B 
•Small wood.  Frederick 

K, 
•.Smith.  Alan  B 
•Smith,  Dean  K 
•Smith,  Donald  V 
•Smith,  Duanc  R 
•Smith.  Ernest  M. 
•Smith.  Gordon  L. 
Smith.  Guy  A  .  Jr. 
•Smith,  Herbert  C.  L. 
'.''^mith.  Jessie  M. 
•Smith.  John  W. 
.Smith,  Johnny  F. 
•Smith,  Ralph  F. 
•Smith.  Robert  I. 
•Smith.  Stephen  W. 
•smith.  Terry  L. 
•.Smith,  Thomas  N. 
•.Smith.  William  T  , 

III 
•.Smith.  William  S  ,  Jr. 
ST.ith.  William  F. 
'-^mittle.  John  H. 
•  Smolen.  Theodore  F. 
Snead,  Thomas  S. 
•Snell.  Gerald  C. 
.Snodgrass,  Carl  E. 
■Snyder,  Keith  R 
•Snyder,  Stanley  J 
S  xlerberg,  James  L. 
•.S'lretisen.  J.imes  C. 
'.Si^jwa,  Waller.  Jr. 


,  Jr. 


Jr. 


•Spangenberg.  Prank 

A  .III 
•Spence,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
•Spencer,  Jiunes  L.,  Ill 
•Spencer,  Roger  B. 
•Spilseth.  George  M. 
•Spina,  David  A. 
Spooner,  Robert  J. 
•Spradlln,  Dennis  R. 
•Spriggs,  William  E. 
•sprowls.  George  P. 
•Spruitenburg,  Fred- 

rikH.M. 
•Stacy.  Terry  A. 
•Stahl.  William  L 
•.Stair.  Sammy  D. 
•Slaley.  Joseph  J. 
•Staley.  Kevin  T. 

•  .Stamps.  David  W. 
•Stanbery,  Sam  R  ,  Jr. 
•Stark.  Richard  N. 
•Starkey.  Russell  B  , 

Jr. 
•ritarks.  William  L. 
Siarnes.  Jimmy 
•."-itarnes,  Phillip 'V. 
•Starritt.  Douitlas  R. 
Staton,  Bobby  P. 
•.-•ilebblns,  John  M. 
•Steele.  Kenneth  T. 
•Stephens.  Robert  S. 
•Sternberg,  D.Tniel  M. 
•.sterner.  David  L. 
•st«ude'.,  Edward  M., 

Jr. 

•  Steven.'-.  Robert  P. 
Stevenson.  George  A. 
.st?w:irt,  Malcolm  W. 

•  Stew.trt.  Robert  P. 
•stick.  Thomas  H. 
•.-^lineman.  Joseph  N. 
stolz.  Robert  S. 
•Stone.  Raymond  E  , 

Jr. 
stone.  "S"  "J" 
.■-■•oraasli.  Leroy  O. 
'.Stoughton,  Robert  A. 
S'.rangeway,  Leon  E. 
Stratton,  Phil  Z. 
•Streeter.  Richard  J. 
•St'ickland,  Duward 

K. 
•Stringer.  Terrance  L. 
•Strong,  Barton  D. 
•struck,  Allan  P. 
'Suckow. John  R. 
•.Sulana,  Ronald  J. 

•  Sullivan,  David  J. 
•Sullivan,  Dennis  M. 
•Sullivan,  Thomas  B. 
Suthowski,  George  E. 
•Sutton.  Robert 
•Swalnbank,  John  A., 

Jr. 
•Swan.  James  N. 
'.Swanson.  Herbert  F., 

Jr. 
•-Swartz,  Thomas  J. 
.Swearlngen,  Gerald  B. 
'.Sweeney.  Roger  D. 
Sweet,  Jack  H. 
'.Sv^eet.  John  C. 
•Swift.  Roger  B. 
•Swindle.  Kelly  P.,  Jr. 
•Swinford,  Daniel  N. 

•  ,Switzer.  Wayne  J. 
"Tabel.  Dennis  A. 
•rackney.  Michael  O. 
•Taday,  Alexander  A. 
•Talbot,  John  H.,  Jr. 
•Talley,  William  W., 

II 
•Tasler,  Robert  E. 
Tassin,  Terry  J. 
•Taylor,  Anthony  R. 
Taylor,  Billy  G. 
Jr. 'Taylor,  Clark  M. 
•Taylor,  Donald  O. 
•Taylor,  John  M.,  IV 
•Taylor.  Keith  A. 


Taylor,  Richard  L. 


Vanderveen.  Paul  E. 


•Taylor,  Robert  B.,  m  •Whitehead.  Albert  E 


•Taynton,  Lewis  P 
•Tedder,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Templln,  Charles  L. 
•Tenanty,  Joseph  R  , 

Jr. 
•Tenbrook,  John  H. 
•Terhune,  Robert  J 
•Theep,  Raymond  T. 
Thelen,  Frank.  Ill 
•Thlel.  Douglas  J. 
Thleme.  Glenn  A. 
•Thles.  Terry  N. 
•Thoman.  Bruce  A. 
•Thomas.  Benjamin  F 
Thomas.  Donald  G. 
•Thomas.  Glenn  R. 


Vanderwtler,  Gerald 

M. 
•Yanduzer,  Royer  E 
•Vanliere.  J:;nies  I 
•Vaiilue.  Kenton  W. 
•V.mwinkle.  Pie'pr  K, 
•Vaiipel.  George  B, 
•Vernon,  L.irry  J 
•Vlafore,  Keiuipth  M 
•  Virkers.  Ru.ssell  T. 
Vickery,  Wayne  M, 
V.t'il,  Leonard  V. 
X'lpavetz.  George  F. 
•Vilek.  Randall  W. 
•Vopeler.  Karl  A  ,  III 
•VoU-k,  Andre  V 


■Tliomas.  James  R,.  Jr.  Volk.  Charles  L  .  Jr. 


•Thomasson.  Albert 
F. 

•Thompson.  Bryce  A. 

•Thompson,  David  D, 

•Thompson,  Donnle  H. 
Thompson,  Henry  M. 

•Tliompson.  Joseph  C. 

•Thompson.  James  A. 

•Thompson,  Roy  W. 

Thompson,  Vernon  R 

Thorn,  Paul  E. 

•Thuente,  John  F 

Thurman.  Ronald  J 

"  Tin.ston,  William  J., 
Jr. 

'Tipper,  Ronald  C. 

•  I'isarannl,  James 

Titlle.  Harold  E. 

'  'fobey,  Gary  H. 

•Toczek.  Thomas  R. 

•Todd,  John  H. 

'  Tolbert.  James  K. 

•Tollefson.  Gordon  V. 

-Tollison.  Alfred  C, 
Jr. 

'  Tomashek.  Charles  J. 

Toporoskl.  Daniel  M., 
Jr. 

•Tornberg,  David  N. 

•Tortorlce,  Donald  A. 

Tosspon,  Maurice  C. 

•Trace,  David  A. 

•Tracy.  Robert  N.,  Jr. 

Trahan,  Ronald  G. 

Trance.  Roland  G. 

•Treadwell.  David  M. 

'Trease,  Charles  J  ,  Jr. 

•TYelber,  Gale  E. 

•Trembley,    "J  "  For- 
rest G.  " 

•Trlebel.  Theodore  W. 

•Trumpler.  Richard  P 

Tucker,  Roger  W. 

•Tudor,  Richard  A. 

Tujague,  Ronald  B. 

•Tull,  Richard  P. 

•Tuma,  David  P. 

•Tune,  James  P. 

Turcotte,  Roy  V.,  Jr. 

'  Turk,  Mark  L. 

•Turner,  James  E  ,  Jr. 

Turner,  James  F. 

•Turner,  Laurence  H  , 
Jr. 

•Turner.  Thomas  W. 

Turner,  William  A. 

•Tweel,  John  A. 

•Twomey,  Daniel  T. 

•Twyford.  Lee  V..  Jr. 

•Ulrlch,  William  S 

*Umf rid,  Richard  P  . 
Ill 

•Unrau,  Jerry  L. 
•Vacln.  Edward  M. 
•Vadopalas.  Anthony 
S. 

Vail,  David  W. 
•ValU,  Timothy  L. 
•Valenta,  Norman  G. 

Valentine,  Darrell  L. 
•Vallance,  Winfred  D 
•Vanasek,  John  M. 


•V  I'.lert'-pn.  Edward 
F  .  UI 

•  Voilmer   Ernst  P. 
Vorwerk.  John  A 
•V  iFiltls.  Robert  B 
•WaPll/.  John  A 
Vi'as"er.  F.'rnley  H  . 

Jr. 
Wagner.  Robert  J. 
•W.iits.  Donald  F. 
•W.ildr  .n   William  C  . 

Ill 

■  VVaidrop.  Kei;h  A 
•Wales,  rrpdcrick  P 
•WalkPiifoifl,  John  H  . 

Ill 
Walker.  Michael  G. 
•Walker.  Paul  L 

•  Wnlker,  R.iberl  F 
Walker.  William  E. 
•Wall,  J.imes  H 
Walls.  Hulet  G  .  Jr. 

■  Ualsh.  D.iMd  H 
Walt.  Charles  E  ,111 
•Walter.  Lpunard  D, 
•Wangaard.  Frederick 

F  ,  Jr. 
•Ward.  Robert  F. 
•Ward.  Terry  W 
•Warnken.  L.iwrence 

F 
•Wu.sle.~ki.  Gtort'C  T  . 

Jr. 
•Wa.ss.  Leonard  R, 
Watford.  Franky  G 
•Watkins,  John  R. 
•Watkins.  Prince  L, 
Watklnson.  William  H., 

Jr. 
Watson.  .Mva  D,.  Jr. 
•Watson,  Mitchell  L, 
•Watson.  Richard  G  . 

IV 
Watson.  William  E. 
•Weal,  Keith  I. 
•Weaver,  Ben  A. 
Webb.  Jay  S. 
Webb.  Reginald  C 
•Weber,  Gerald  W. 
•Weber.  Harry  C. 
•Weed.  Wilson  G. 
Weerts.  Gary  L. 
•Weigel.  Albert  R. 
•Weigel.  William  R  . 

Jr. 
•Weir.  Robert  F. 
Weller,  Jac  S. 

•  Wellmann,  Donald 

A 
•Wells.  Bruce 
•Welsh.  Richard  G.  T. 
•Welsh.  Robert  M. 
•Welty.  Charles  S..  Jr. 
•Wemple.  Christopher 

Y 
•Werner.  Keith  M. 
•Wesley,  David  R. 
West,  Edward  E. 
West,  Franklin  G..  Jr. 
West,  John  C.  Jr. 
•Westberg,  Eric  L. 
•Weston,  Mark  H. 


•Wexlar,  Clifford  W., 

Jr, 
Whitehead,  Robert  C. 

•Wlel,  Thomas  T. 
•Wllbourne.  D.ivid  G. 
•Wllk,  Jeffrey 
•Wllkins,  Jop  L 
•Wilkinson,  H.irry  R 
Wilkinson,  John  P  .  Ill 
•Williams.  Billy  B 
•Williams  David  I. 
•Williams.  Don  ikl  E. 
Williams.  Donald  F. 
•Williams.  Jolm  E. 
Williams,  Joseph  C. 
Williams.  P.uil  R 
Williams,  P.iul  V  .  .Ir 
•Williamf.  Richard  D  . 

Ill 
Williams.  I'll,. I  .ron  L  , 

Jr. 
Williams.  WilM.im 

•  William.'^on.  J  inie.s  K 
•Wilson.  Jack  W. 
•Wilson,  JptTrey  V. 
Wil.son.  Melvin  A. 
•Wilson.  Richard  M. 
•Wilson,  Stephen  R. 
•Wil.son.  William  E. 
•Winani.  Frank  G. 

•  Wlndlp.  Frederick  J., 

Jr. 
V.  indoni,  Bobby  G. 
Winn,  J.imes  H. 

•  Winquist.  John  C, 
Winlprberg.  Franklyn 

E. 
Wiiuhrr.pc,  Jeff  G. 
•Wisenburg.  Mark  R. 
•Wllhcy,  Thom.as  A. 
•Witter.  Ray  C. 
Wixom.  Robert  F. 
Woll.  Paul  F 
Wong.  Henry  K. 
•Woo'd.  Bruce  K. 

.'Vznew.  James  E 
Anderson.  Edward  J  . 

Jr. 
Andrea.  William  R. 
Archibald.  Robert  L 
•.•Armstrong.  George 

H 
•Ballbach.  John  D. 
Bartlett.  Terry  M. 
•Barton.  Gary  M. 
"Bary.  David  S, 
•B.ites.  Richard  A. 
•Bull.  James  W. 
Bennett.  Herbert  D 
Berrelh.  Donald  M. 
•Be/aniUa,  David  G 
•Bice,  I  red  J. 
B.gsins.  James  A. 
•Bill.  Robert  E, 
•Bishop.  Piiillip  E 
Black.  John  F,.  Jr. 
"Bliley.  Jerry  W. 
Block,  Edgar  D-,  Jr. 
U  jUam.  Kenneth  A. 
•Borton.  Robert  E  , 

Jr. 
•Boyd.  Tcrran  R. 
"Brandt.  Craie  M. 
■  Brigiis.  Robert  J. 
•Brighton.  Edward  E 

Jr. 
•Burbick,  Donald  C. 
•Burgess.  Edward  L 
•Byrne.  James  F. 
•Caldwell.  Ray  L 
•Canale,  Vincent  T, 
•Chapin.  Faxon.  D  , 

Jr. 
•Chlodo,  Peter  T. 
Christopher.  Donald 

D. 
C;aflin,  Neville  H. 
•Coleman,  Charles  M 

Jr. 
CjIIius.  Jesse.  Jr. 


•Woodard,  Arch 
•Woodard,  Sanford  G. 
•Woodruff,  Robert  B. 
•Woolett.  Jerry  F. 
•Wornson.  Richard  P. 
•Wright.  Charles  W. 
•Wright.  David  R. 
•Wright,  D<5nald  J. 
•Wright.  Dotiglas  F. 
Wright.  George  G. 
•Wright.  Hubert  H  .  IV 
•Wright.  John  R. 
•Wright.  John  T. 
•Wright,  Hobert  O. 
•Wright.  Robert  E. 
•Wright.  \Vpb:'tpr  M., 

Jr. 
■,VnulU   William  II., 

IV 
Wright.  Willis  T. 

•  Wviiip.  David  C. 

•  Y  .nkiira,  'I'll  imrus  W. 

.  'Y.irborouch.  Bruce  N. 
•Y..rbroU'-'li,  Hugh  W. 
V.r.p.s.  Robert  H. 
Y.itps,  Robert  E. 

•  YiRing,  Brian  A. 

•  Y  lung.  David  G. 
•Young.  Gary  A. 

•  Young.  Gerry  A. 

•  Y  <ung.  J  oe  E 

Y  >unc.  John  J, 
Young.  Martin  P. 

Y  Aing.  Tirrcnce  J. 
Yule.  Robert  B. 
/.akarian,  Jacob  H. 

•Zeeh.  Gary  G 
■/.tllpr.  Rjii.ild  L. 
"Zimnipr,  H  ibert  J. 

•  Z-.mmerman.  Gary  A. 
•Z'.nimermaii.  Fredric 

C 
•Zohlen.  John  T. 
"■Zwirschilz,  G.xry  W. 

C.X)k.  Frank,  C    III 
("rain.  James  B. 
"Cri-al.  Albtrl  F  .  Jr. 
'  L'nbbm.  Thomas  M. 
•Cross,  Martin  J. 
"Dav.  Maxie  S 
•Deloach.  Stephen  J. 
Delonst,  David  L 
Deruiter,  Kenneth 
•Dewint.'.  Janips  T  . 

•jr. 
•iJioarei-    J  ..^cpli  M  . 

Jr. 
Djbkowilz   Richard  P. 
IJjlian.  J.iines  P 
Dolores.  Gporge.  Jr. 
■Donato.  Robert  C 
•Dougherty,  Dale;.  D. 
Downer.  Glenn  I. 
Driscoll,  Eugene  J 
•Drucis.  Timothy  J. 
•Dunkle.  Charles  T. 
"Dunkle.  J.imes  A 
'  E  irhart.  Terry  L 
•Ebbesen.  Preben  E. 
Elich.  Mitchell 
F'lKle.  .^rli..ll■  B 
•Field.  Leroy  F  ,  Jr. 
•FiRueroa.  Ernest  L 
,    "Fish.  Herbert  E.  Ill 
F.sher.  Richard  C 
•Fitzgerald.  Robert  C, 
Fonda.  George  A 
■Ford.  Richard  P 
Frank.  Daniel  S 
Freiberg.  Leohard  .S., 

Jr. 
'Gabor.  John  B  .  Jr. 
Gallagher.  P.itrick  F. 
•Getts.  Donald  W 
•Gibbms.  Donald  B. 
•Ginchereau.  Eugene 

H. 
•Gladstone.  Kenneth 

M. 


^ncy'^i 
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•Olover.  Clarence  H  , 

Jr. 
CV  .nzftlea.  VlrgUlo  O. 
•Gordon.  John  E 
•CiorhAm.  Robert  L. 
•Oraber  J.inies  K 
C'traeter.  Wliliam  F  . 

II 
•f'trandy.  Emmett  W  , 

in 

•nreenwood.  Alan  R. 
•C".rimn.  Leonard  C  . 

Jr. 
•Hill  Kenneth  R. 
Hill.  Robert  L 
•M.»lUh.\n.  Jeffrey  W. 
•H.imHton  Howurd  H 
H  iruii'  James  W 
•H  irper.  PhlUp  B 
}(  irrlngtiin.  MlchAel 

O. 

•  H  irrls.  ChrLstopher 

B 
II  irru   Allen  W 
•H-irtwell,  Wli:i:im  R 
•Heini  Kf>b«'rt  i' 
•Hephner  Pitrlclc  J. 
•fl  jfTler,  Utittm  E 
•H  >r:.  w:iT  PUijene  C. 

Ill 
'}{  iplclna.  Bruce  A 
li  sKins.  ThonirtS  T  , 

HI 
il'.mphrey.  C«rl  L. 
•Hunter  Don  L. 

•  j.;::iii.  ircUtnc*  T  . 

Jr. 
•Janssen.  CUirk  J 
J Arrvrd .  Lamar  J 
•Jarvla.  William  E. 
•Jen.ien   .•\lbert  L. 
•Joerg.  Joseph  J  .  J» 
Johnson,  Crelghton  E. 
•Jones.  O.iry  P 
•Kaplan.  Puul  E. 
K.usse.  David  I 
•Kauppl.  David  O 
KetchLim.    Rlchrxrd  D 
•King.  James  M 
Kingston.  David  T. 
KUer.  John  L. 
•Kosmark,  .Mfred  C. 
Krejcl.  Stanley  L. 
•Lacey.  Donald  O..  Jr 
•Laehn.  David  R. 
l-inlcr-.rd    Michael  N 
I.itorn    Don.ild  J 
Lee    William  T 
"LceUy.  Homer  P 
•I*verett.  Guinn  O  , 

Jr 
Lllley.  Edw.ird  H 
Lord.  Clifford  C 

•  NLicKenzie.  Edward 

H  .  in 
•M'C. Murray.  Mlrhsel 
M 

•  .Ma^rogan.  WlUlAm 

F    Jr 
•MaitLiJid.  James  R 
•M.iiifonya,  Robert  R 
•Marnn    Ralph  S 
•M  u,.--le    Kent  B 
•MathLis.  Edward  J. 
McCormacK.  Robert  S 
•McCowan,  WilUam 

B    Jr. 
•McDonald,  John  F. 
M.:I.ean    Forrest  T 
McMUlen,  Kenneth  V 
McNutt.  Lee  F. 
Mi.'Pherson  Thomas 

D 


•Mmitrle    Robert  J 
•Murray.  Michael  A. 
•Miirr.iy.  Phillips  ii 
•Murray.  Thomiia  O. 

Jr. 
Newson.  Richard  W. 
•Nlchael,  Robert  H. 
Norton,  Ronald  W 
Norton.  William  F. 
•Notar.  Ernest  J, 
•Nxmnally.  Thom.a* 

M 
•O  Connor   John.  Jr. 
•Oehler.  John  J. 
•Olson,  Jack  E. 
Omva,  John  D. 
•Piilmerlt'o.  D.ivkl  F. 
•Perry.  Bradford  K 
•Perry.  J.imes  H  ,  Jr 
Prlln«r''W    Daniel 
•Pf  inn.  William  M 
Pica.  Jofc*ph  N 
•Pomerantx.  ErnHt  M 
•Ponder.  Joseph  E. 
•  Potter.  Thomas  U 
•Privateer,  Charles  R. 
•Qulnton,  Edmun^  F- 
•R.ismussen.  Kenqeth 

H. 
ReaRan.  Joseph  E 
•Rebirick,  Willi, ini  P 
•n-rhbock,  Philip  T. 
•Reiersen,  John  E 
•Rivketts,  James  B 
Pooertson.  Herbert  M 
•P.  ■I'fUii'er.  strph«n  J 
R  iiiiero.  Scveriuno'  L. 
•RD<iney,  Leo  M  .  Jt 
•Sail9<!ravcr.  WlUlnm 

n 

•sinipsi'm.  ThomiB  W 
•Sch.iefor.  John  F, 
•Schewe.  Norman  L. 
•Sciimlene,  Thomas  J- 
'■-cnreibcr,  Dennis  L. 
Srhunmnn,  Frederick 

W 
•Shnpack.  Richard  A 
stetken,  David  M. 
•Slmpsijn    Steven  E. 
•.Smith,  Charles  E. 
omith,  Jerry  W 
•Smith,  Stanley  .\ 
•Snvder.  Ivan  J    Jr. 
Snvdcr.  John  E 
•SUinley.  John  A.' 
Swina,  John  P  .  JrJ 
•svrko,  Peter  M. 


I 

Taraiitlno,  David  A. 
Farella.  Ravmond  P. 
Tasnd.  Michael  L. 
•Tate.  Allred  W 
•  rerv.  linger,  Bruce  K  , 

Jr. 
Thieman.  Rlch.ard  J. 
•Thornburgh.    Robert 

W,.  Jr 
Toburen.  Dtivld  L. 
•rr.!i?er,  Dougl.is  H 
•Trandum,  William  I 
Ttiggle.  Richard  O 
•V.uiijhan.    Woodtow 

W  ,  Jr 
•Veum,  Douglas  E- 
%'ronian.  Henry  A. 
Waldrop.  Charles  O. 
•W.illier    Francis  A 
"Walker,  Francis  D  . 

Ill 
•Wat:.  Peter  Kirk 
•Weekes,  James  E. 
•Welch.  WlUlam  R 
Wheaton.  Kenneth  W 


Meter.  Charles  M..  Jr  'Wilde.  Charles  L. 


•M:zer.  Robert  J 
Mo.es    Robert  P 
•Moore.  Stephen  D. 
Mor^.^n   Edward  A  , 

Ji. 

I 


Wilkinson,  Ronaid 
•Williams.  Jllson  L. 
W limes.  Donald  J, 
Yeatts.  Ralph  L. 


I,.  !:  ;.  I'L.-in.v3  A  .  Jr 
Lotterhand,  Stephen 


L'L.-in.\s  .A 


•LuLs.  John  R. 
Malla,  Joseph  J, 
Martin.  William  D 
.McLaughlin.  Terrence 

A 
Merbark,  Michael  A. 
Miller,  Hucy  W 
Mltchuni.  Wllllnm  R.. 

Ill 
Oljen.  Ole  L 
O'Neill,  Charles  P  ,  Jr. 
I'nraons,  James  F 
Payne.  Purcell  C  ,  Jr 
Peppel,  Robert  W 
Rem,  David  A. 
RU-gtn,  Donald  C  .  Jr 
•Rudy.  Jo.seph  J  ,  Jr 
Ruiiberg,  Bruce  L. 
Sari;ent,  Delon  D 
Schotteld.  Dean  A 
Scott,  Oary  H. 
Sheaff,  David  F, 
Simmons.  Bradley  W, 
Stcffens.  Eugene  H. 
Swar'.z.  Floyd  E,.  Jr 
swlnford,  Harold  D. 
•Swyers,  Harry  M 
Walklngum,  Ronald  E 
•W.irdcnburg.  Ha.rold 

D. 
Williams.  WUllarn  H 

Jr 
•Yo.itts,  Charles  H. 
Zmip,  Sheldon  S.  H. 


rivn,   fNC 
.Mil,  John  s 
Baratlii,  Mario  A 
Barron,  Richard  M 
BohrUng,  Lee  R 
Browne   David  L 
•Clarke,  Wllmoi  F 
Clay.  Joseph  V    F  ,  III 
Clayton.  James  B. 
Connelie,  Thoma-s  P, 
Delmanzo.  Donald  D  , 

Jr. 
DiUman,  Robert  P 
Ebersbaker.  Jerry  C 
Fiiusett.  Stephen  A 
•ForestcU.  William  L 
•Free   Willi. lilt  E  . 

Ill 
•Fusch.  Kenneth  E 
<'i  ilthcr.  rhom.is  A. 
CJ.iUen.  fOihert  M 
(iroen.  Joseph  B  .  Jr 
•Ciresrg,  Ronald  I 
Ougllclmlno.  Richard 
(Junn.  Alexander  C 
Hadbavny.  Ronald  S. 
•Hall.  Fredrick  S..  Jr. 
Ha'l.  Mark  W 
Hartman.  Franklyn  J 
•Haugen,  James  A. 
Hennlngs,  Louis  W  , 

III 
Hcrrell.  Orval  O 
Hibbard.  George  P. 
J.icobs.  Paul  F, 
Jarv.s.  Jimmte  E 
Jerabek  Frank  J 
King,  Jerry  W 
Klink.  Warren  H. 

MEDICAL  StaVirE  CORPS 

AnUinopautos.  Adam  Killing.  Levi  N. 

-J.  Holc.imb  Howards. 

Arlnedale.  Gordon  L,  •Karch,  1-arry  L. 

Ayers,  Samuel  H  .  Jr  Lashley.  Kenneth  L, 

•Borr,  Kenneth  B  Lewis.  Jack  T 

Boyle,  Richard  L  'Louy,  James  W. 

Butt3.  Ch.arles  M  •-Mclntofih.  Wilton  W 

Carter.  Franklin  W  MrNamara.  John  E.. 
Clem.  Nichola*  J  HI 

Combs.  Wesley  B  Muillns.  William  F. 

Connors,  Francis  S.  Otflesby,  Norman  O. 

•Cocric.  Elvis  D  ,  Jr.  Palmer.  Timothy  T. 

Cook.JimmleC  Pepera.  Loroy  J. 

Corley   Richard  A.  Piatt,  Auitin  E. 

Cota.  Richard  J,  Pllklngton.  Richard  H. 
Cunningham.  William  -Pitts  Lucius  L  ,  II 

p  RenIro,  Gene  F. 
Cunningham.  KennelhRobinson.  Richard  A 

jj  Sainmons,  John  H 

DUtJn.  J.unes  T  .Skinner,  Howard  L 

Dekrey,  Charles  R  Sllpsager,  Frederick  A 

Dotson,  R.3bert  M  Smith.  Lloyd  D, 

•Duley  John  W  ,  Jr  Splllman.  Graham  B., 
Felt.  Walter  B.  Jr. 

Fisher.  Frank  D  R  Strang.  Douglas  M. 

•Oalnes  Richard  N  Windholz.  Francis  L. 

Oalbreath.  Jerry  D  Wortendyke.  John 

Gregory,  George  H.  Zmk.  George  A. 

NVKSE    CORPS 

•Cava,  Barbara  A. 

•Langley.  Ann 

•LmehiUi.  Patricia  A 

Raymond  F.  Elworth.  United  States  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-4  subject  t.i  qualification 
therefor  a.s  provided  by  law 

James  B  Gautler.  United  States  Navy  tor 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade  I  In  the  line  of  the  Navy 
subject  to  quBllftcaiion  therefor  as  provided 
by  law 

Robert  G  Grosse.  U  S  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  in  the  Supply  Corps  cf 
the  Navy  In  the  permanent  ^ade  of  lieu- 
tenant and  temporary  g:rade  of  lieutenant 
commander. 

The   following-named    line   officers   of    the 


Navy  In  the  perm  nipr.t  iT,.cle  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade  I  and  tt-mpor.iry  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant : 

l^rry  R  Atkinson  John  J  Lambrlght 

Dennis  R  Cfmley  sterllne  E  Nnlr,  Jr. 

Marvin  E  Davenport      J,ime»  M   Qu, tries 
Llovd  A   Dixon  Richard  H   Williams 

J.ihnM  ?Tfmln?,  Jr.      J,,hn  '  J  '  Wlndb;glcr 
Benny  J  Heeb 

The   fallowing   named   line   officers  of   the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  Uie 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant   (junior  gradel: 
Robert  C    Claar 
John  P    Marshall.  Jr 
Robert  H.  Pelffer 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  an«  appointment  In  the 
supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign: 

J.ihnP  Marshall,  Jr       V.-lIltam  H   Spad,,fora 
Ravmond  L  McCabe,     Richard  T.  Tracy 
Jr,  Steve  M  Zlentek 

WllUim  M  B:is.'^.  Jr  ,  U  S  Navy,  for  transfer 
t.)  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  (junior  grade  i  and  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant, 

George  T.  Ankrum.  U.S.  Navv,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  iM?rmaiKnt  grade 
if  lieutenr.nt  ( Junior  grade  i 

The   following    named    line   offlcei-s    of    the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil    Engmeer    Corps   of    the    Navy    m    the 
permanent  grade  of  ensign: 
J.imes  O   Jackson 
Donald  L.  Urbanl 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
f.ccrs'  Training  Corps  candidates  i  to  be 
permanent  enslens  In  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Christopher  T  Barber  Paul  B.  Horn.  Jr 
Ch.arles  P.  Clausen  Robert  J   Little,  Jr. 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  The  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  t:3  the  quallOcatlons  therefor  a.s 
provided  by  l.iw: 

Alan  H  Armstrong        WUlam  E  Davles 
Dennis  J   Anderson        Bruce  K   Eckh,>,r(lt 
Robert  D  .Axtell  Don  R   England 

George  L   Bass  Freddie  E.  Fare 

Norman  E   Baker  Andrew  Fischer 

James  J   Battell.  Jr.        Mllt..n  I.   Fr.i.ser 
Robert  E  Baxla  (■.f..rfneR  Fro<leru-k 

Donald  C  Beckwi'h        Hiirold  L  C.iuluway 
Paul  L,  Bernard  Fr  ii^.klln  B  Gilmer 

Richard  E  Bevers  William  R  Gonsaware 

Grover  C.  Bishop  Samuel  P  Grove 

David  H   Booth  Thomas  P  GuUfoU 

Phillip  H,  Branan  Jonathan  A  Hammar 

.Stephen  J  Brasher         John  H  Henderson 
■  Charles  A  Brown  Harold  T  Hobbs 

Paul  M   Brown  Hollls  W   Holden 

William  H   Brown   Jr.    Bruce  E   Holdt 
Gerard  J   Br\inet  I><uiglas  D   Htxiple 

Johnnv  W    Buriiham,    Prentice  L  Hou3e 

Jr  Robert  F   Howd 

William  Buschlng  James  A    Jaqucs  III 

Kenneth  W.  Butcher      John  .A   JarreU 
Thomas  E.  Callaham      Jo.-eph  A   Jenners 
Fred  P  Campt)ell  James  D.  Jones 

Martin  J   Cheney  Francis  A.  Judnich 

Richard  L   Christian       Torrence  C    Keller 
Robert  A   Clark  James  R.  Kennlsh 

Emerson  S  Conrad,  J r  P.alph  E  Kenyon,Jr. 
James  H   Conr.id  Marvin  W   Kidder 

John  W   Corsey.  Jr  Robert  L  Kingsbury 

D.uuel  C   Cowan  Jon  P   Kjellandt-r 

Kenneth  J  Culverson   Da\ld  L  Koehler 
Kelly  W  Curenton  SeiKmond  G,  Kopinltz 

William  H  Ctirley  Wayne  J  Leleux 

Laurence  D   I.  Custer.  I>elio  Lopez,  Jr. 
Jr.  Daniel  W,  Luczak 


April  J5,  1968 

Robert  A   McCurry 
lX>naJd  McHugh,  Jr. 
I  ynn  T,  McNall 
H.irold  E  Marshall 
C'.eorge  W   MiusUn,  Jr 
Cl.irke  D  May 
Willi. im  W   Miller 
.Arthur  R, 

.Montevllle,  Jr. 
Hoy  E    Morrow 
Peter  A.  Nann 
Hichai'd  N.  Nelson 
Frank  G    Ness,  Jr 
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Herman  A,  Rogers 
William  K,  Rosslter 
Larry  A,  Sanberg 
John  R,  Savory 
Edwin  A.  Schmidt 
Lawrence  W.  Scott 
Harry  E  Selfrldge 
Peter  N.  Shoudy 
Douglas  H.  Siemon 
Virgil  R.  Slier 
lioUand  W,  Skllee 
Terrence  P.  Slates 
Kenneth  L.  Smith 
William  G.  Smith 


I'heodore  J  O'Connor  Robert  L  Soo 
HiL-isell  W.  Ogle  .Jerome  F.  Spencer 

Richard  E  Oliver  Lawrence  O.  Stahl 

Michael  D   OUson  J.mies  D  Stevens 

J.uTies  D.  Pardee  Jolin  L   Stone 

Thomas  L,  Patterson      H.trry  W.  Sutton 
Charles  D.  PhllU]:*  Jes.s(»  E.  Teel,  Jr, 

Creorge  E  Plank  Willuun  R,  Teetz 

David  L  Powell  IX)Uglas  M,  Tennant 

John  J   Previvst  Richard  L.  Thacker 

CUlTord  E  William  A,  Timberlake 

Provencal,  Jr  Claxy  C   Trenker 

Robert  L,  Puhlni.in         Ji*seph  E.  Tver 
Gary  G   Ralston  Charles  H,  'C'anVlack 

Thomas  P   Rankin  Kenneth  E,  Walling 

Donald  F   Hegener  Robert  D.  White 

Donald  M   Reynorson    I'hans  E,  Williams 
Frederick  K.  Ucjiiald  E.  Winge 

Rlch;iJd.son  \'.il  E,  Watkins 

Trinidad  Rlos,  Jr  J.imes  E,  Zweerlnk 

The  following-named  civilian  college  grad- 
uates (dental  intern  program)  to  be  perma- 
nent lieutenants  i  junior  grade)  and  tempo- 
r.iry  lieutenants  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
Na\y,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  l.iW: 
Stanley  Drab  Jan  C  Haugen 


Larry  D.  Hensley  John  H,  Morrow 

Robert  L.  Jucovlcs  Phillip  R   Pate 

Ralph  E.  Lassa  II  Philip  J,  Tlghe 

The  following-named  Na\-al  reserve  offi- 
cers (dental  Intern  ]irogram)  to  be  perma- 
nent lieutenants  (Junior  gradel  and  tempo- 
rary lieutenants  In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

John  J,  Armoskus  Dennis  D  H;unmcr 

William  H.  Bacon  III     William  W.  Iverscn 
William  S.  Bate  Uw:ine  I   Johnston 

Lawrence  W.  Blank         Kdwicrd  T  Lally 
Robert  C.  Bonhag  P.ichard  B.  Leibowltz 

Richard  L.  Cannon         William  O  Mclntire 
Alan  R,  Carr  Robert  J    Olson 

Richard  J,  Richard  W,  Parker 

Ellenbecker  John  T  Ru.ssell  II 

Joe  C,  Freeman  Russell  J  Stratton 

Dennis  A.  Prleder  I!onald  N.  Taylor 

Lawrence  I,  Goldblatt   Wayne  M,  'Wiley.  Jr. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers (dental  Intern  program)  selected  as 
alternates,  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade l  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Myron  J,  Bauer  James  F.  .'\lmond 

J.mies  O,  Hix  III  Eugene  1'  S  \ntuccl 

Clarence  P.  Goodrich 

Don  M.  Barron  iNavul  Ke.-ervc  i  fficer )  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  m  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  q\i.ilifica- 
tions  therefor  a.s  provided   by  l.iw. 

The  following  named  (civilian  c  illcpe 
graduates)  V>  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(junior  grade)  and  t^'mporary  lieutenants 
In  the  Dental  Corps  ol  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law ; 


Michael  Gotthardt,  Jr. 

Wliliam  L.  WlUls 

Norman  Ronls  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  and  u 
temporary  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  tl-.e  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  a,s  jirovided  by  law. 

The  lollowmg  named  iNaVal  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
jiorary  lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
CleorgeJ   Broduierkel,   Robert  C    l.esher 

Jr.  Leslie  I,   Sechler 

Manly  E   Hutchinson,    Lloyd   W,   Sietzcr 

J:,' 

1'he  lollowir.p  named  i  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
prade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  iii  the 
Medical  Corps  ol  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qu.ilificatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  l.iw; 
.^heldon  Brotman  Arthur  E   Kunz,  Jr. 

Zane  A,   Brown  Wayland  S.   Lee 

Michael   D.  Butcher      .-^lephen   H.   Liblen 
John  R.  Clifford  David   M.   Llchtman 

Marvin  H,  Fields  'riionias  S.  Roy  II 

Gary   L.  Hartcr  Clarence  H.  Spence 

Willi, iin   M.   Jackman    Uoljert  B.  Wilcox 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  w ith(diawn  from 
the  Senate.  April  25,  1968: 

POSTMAbTF.R 

The  nomination  sent  U)  the  Senate  on 
April  8,  1908.  of  T.  Nathan  Churchill  to  b>; 
jjostmaster  at  Wa-shburn,  In  the  State  of 
Maine. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/mrsrfai/,  April  25,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D,D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  pe  continue  m  My  irord.  ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  trutli  shall  make 
you  free.— John  8:  31.  32. 

O  God.  our  Father,  and  our  fathers' 
God,  in  this  land  of  liberty  we  sing  and 
pray  and  live.  Make  us  ever  mindful 
of  the  cost  of  freedom  to  preceding  gen- 
erations and  may  we  be  ready  to  pay  the 
price  to  keep  freedom  alive  in  our  own 
day  Help  us  so  to  live  in  its  spirit  that 
all  men  everywhere  may  see  it.  and  see- 
ing,' it  seek  it,  and  seeking  it  secure  it, 
for  their  own  pood  and  for  the  good  of 
all. 

Keep  Thou  the  love  of  liberty  glowing 
in  our  hearts  and  the  faith  in  freedom 
t; rowing  in  our  homes — so  shall  we  con- 
tinue to  be  free  and  so  shall  the  flag 
of  freedom  fly  forever  over  the  fortress 
of  faith  our  forefathers  founded  on  these 
shores. 

In  the  name  of  Him  w  hose  truth  keeps 
men  free  we  pray.  Amen. 


The 
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amendment  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R,  15344.  An  act  to  amend  section  14ib) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  ''f  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  US.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  10.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tre.isury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Ocean  Deliglit,  owned  by  .Saul  Zwecker,  of 
Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  Stau>s  with  coastwise 
privilege:  and 

S,  1093,  An  act  to  authoiize  tiie  use  ol  tlie 
vessel  Ajinit'  B.  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  c  mcurrciice  of  the 
House  is  requestt'd : 

S.  1864.  An  act  to  define  and  regulate  the 
practice  of  psychology  in  tlie  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

S.  2017.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  msjiection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in 
District-owned  buildings  f^r  periods  not  to 
exceed  3  years. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  tllere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentlcman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr,  PASSMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  in  all  ages  where  re- 
jjublican  forms  of  government  have  been 
lost.  It  has  been  through  the  pretense  of 
a  share-the-wealth  program,  a  blind 
faith  in  public  officials,  and  apathy  on 
the  part  of  those  who  could  act  but  did 
not.  To  mention  only  one  of  many,  many 
examples  from  past  historjv  may  I  quote 
from  a  .statement  made  Ijy  Cicero  o^er 
2,000  years  a:4o: 

The  budget  should  be  b.ilanced,  the  treas- 
ury should  be  refilled,  public  debt  should 
be  reduced,  the  arrogance  of  ofliclaldom 
should  t>e  tempered  and  controlled,  :o-sist- 
ance  to  foreign  lands  .should  i>e  curtailed 
lest  Rome  become  bankrupt,  the  mobs  shou.d 
be  forced  to  'a  ork  and  r. ol  depend  on  govern- 
ment for  subsistence 

History  reveals  tliat  liublic  officials 
heeded  not  the  warning — therefore,  the 
governmcii'L  c  jllapsed. 


yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

h  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 


HISTORY'S  WARNING 
Mr.   PASSMAN.   Mr.    Speaker,    I 
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unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


SO-CALLED  POOR  PEOPLE'S 
MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  HENTDERSON  Mr  Spealcpr.  Ihe 
I'.'  ws  media  rrports  that  prefabricated 
shf'ters  have  already  bet-n  designed  for 
trie  so-called  po<ir  peoples  march  on 
Washington  and  that  the  plan  is  to  es- 
t.ibiish  a  community  of  tents  or  shanties. 
Tiie  Evening  Star  of  April  24  quotes  a 
Piofessor  Wiebenson  as  saying  that 
limonc;  the  suitable  sites  recommended 
me  the  Mall.  Rock  Creek  Park  and  iloll- 
Ui,'  Air  Force  Base 

Recalling  that  the  announced  purpose 
rf  tliis  march  is  to  disrupt  the  city  of 
W.ishinRton  and  the  orderly  processes  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  that  Rev. 
Ralph  Abernathy  announced  Just  this 
week  tiiat  "our  purpose  :s  to  command 
ronijress  to  act.  '  I  cannot  conceive  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Defense,  or  the  President  i>ermit- 
tltikf  ^)ersons  Uie  free  access  to  and  use 
of  Federal  pnperty  (or  such  pur{)o.ses 

Tourists  and  routine  visitors  with  no 
motive  in  mind  other  than  a  patriotic 
pilLTimaee  to  the  Nations  Cai)ital  are 
not  pemiltted  to  camp  on  Federal  prop- 
erly Why  should  avowed  af,'itators  be 
permitted  to  do  .so'' 

I  call  upon  the  Secretan.'  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Defen'ie.  and  the 
President  to  use  the  full  power  of  their 
offices  to  prevent  these  marchers  from 
ciimpinK  on  Federal  property  or  else- 
where in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
their  use  of  property  w,-ould  violate  ex- 
isting' building  and  or  sanitation  codes, 
or  disrupt  Government 


, JUDGE  CILAKLKS  A.  HALLECK 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  onanimous  consent  to  ad- 
die.-vi  the  House  lor  1  mmutc  and  to  rc- 
vi.^e  .\;id  extend  mv  remarks. 

The  SPE.\KE:R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob.'cctlon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  informed  that  on  last 
Monday,  .some  time  aft-er  midnit'ht  ap- 
parently between  3  o'clock  and  3:30  a.m.. 
some  38  .ndividuals.  some  or  all  oi  them 
wearing  choir  robes  and  carryin'.;  candles 
were  arrestod  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  for 
violatinu  a  Federal  .statute  at,'ainst  dem- 
onstratlni;  and  parading  on  the  grounds 
of  the  US   Capitol. 

This  statute,  of  course,  has  been  in 
effect  since  July  1946  Its  constitutional- 
ity was  upheld  ©n  June  17.  1966.  in  the 
e'se  of  Fceley  at^ainsi  the  District  of 
Cj/ainbia.  which  declared  :his  was  a  per- 
mi.N.^ible  exercise  of  the  conirressional 
power.  Members  may  recall  that  on  last 
October  19.  1967,  by  a  vote  of  336  to  20. 
this  Congress,  in  effect,  re-ratified  that 
statute  and  cleared  up  some  of  the  un- 
crtainties  that  existed  with  respect  to 
who  should  conduct  prosecutions,  and 
,-1  on. 

I  am  further  informed  th.it  the  defend- 
pnts  were  brou.aht  before  Judge  Charles 
.-.  Halleck  of  the  .leneral  sessions  court 
oi  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  which 
t.me,  on  the  very  .same  day.  they  were 
:"rrtui:ned  and  released  on  various  bonds. 
Judu'e  Charles  A.  Halleck  is  now  being 
criticized  by  a  certain  individual  from  an 
ort,'anLzation  called  the  National  Welfare 
Riyhts  Organization. 


I  merely  rise  today  to  ,sup[X)rt  Jud  -e 
Halleck.  because  I  think  from  all  of  the 
articles  that  I  have  read  concernln;^  Itis 
conduct  during  the  time  that  he  has  been 
on  the  bench,  he  has  tieen  an  able  and  a 
conscientious  judge  I  have  swn  articles 
Indeed  that  have  commended  him  for 
his  efficiency  in  the  conduct  and  dispatch 
of  .judicial  business. 

Judge  Halleck  was  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  this  Confrr-ss  in  seeking 
to  administer  the  statute  of  1946.  and  I 
rise  therefore  to  defend  him  anaiii.st  any 
unfair  charu'e.s — for  I  think  they  are  un- 
fair— that  he  ha^  somehow  abused  lils 
judicial  iwwers  and  discretion. 


TAXPAYERS    SHOULD    HE    ABLE    TO 
CLAl.M   POLICE  PROTECnON 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Crt-or-ia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  (or  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  rentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  m  obicction 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  note  on  the  UP  tape  that  a 
Brooklyn  haberdasher  is  suing  the  State 
of  New  York  lor  S250  000,  for  damages 
which  he  sustained  during  one  of  the 
recent  civil  disturbances.  He  maintains 
that  he  was  not  i.IIordcd  ix>lice  iirotec- 
tion,  but  that  the  police  stood  idly  by 
and  watched  his  store  being  looted. 

Mr  Siieaker,  it  would  be  my  e.stima- 
tion  that  we  p.re  going  to  see  many  more 
suits  such  as  this,  because  certainly  when 
an  individual  p.iys  his  tax  money  for 
police  protection,  he  is  entitled  to  this 
protection.  We  all  saw  on  television  dur- 
inK  the  past  few  weeks  cases  where 
{X)licemen  were  standing  Idly  by  as  stores 
were  being  looted,  and  many  times  the 
owners  of  these  stores  were  making  a 
violent  emotional  plea  for  police  protec- 
tion they  had  paid  for.  However,  duo  to 
apparent  instnictions  from  city  author- 
ities, wherein  the  police  were  instructed 
not  to  engage  in  physical  contact  with 
the  looters,  police  protection  was  denied 
the  store  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  polng  to 
have  to  recognize  that  the  owners  of  the 
property  have  some  rights,  that  they 
paid  for  [xilice  protection,  and  if  they  are 
not  granted  this  protection  particularly 
due  to  direct  orders  of  city  oificials,  then 
certainly  some  liability  is  i;oing  to  accrue 
to  the  city  which  fails  to  provide  this 
protection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  .siiow  that  on  April  9  I 
was  in  Atlanta  to  attend  tb.e  funeral  of 
Manin  Luther  King.  I  missed  two  roll- 
calls  on  that  day.  Had  I  been  pre.sent.  I 
would  have  \otcd  '  nay  '  on  roUcall  No. 
92,  and  "yea  "  on  rollcall  No.  93. 


SO-CALLED  POOR  PEOPLES  MARCH 
ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  WHITENER.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


f'T  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
:n>  remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  obicction 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr  SiH-aker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carulma.  the  Honorable  Roy  A. 
Tayiob.  for  the  action  which  i.e  has 
taken  tfXlay  in  his  cai)acitv  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  <'n  National  Parks 
itiid  Recreation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior of  the  House  of  liepresentatives. 

Mr  TwLoR  has  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Hon  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior: 

.\s  Cliairman  of  the  Hmise  Suhcommlttee 
on  National  Parks  anU  liecrpatlon  I  Insist 
that  you  decline  any  application  of  the  so- 
called  Poor  Prople'.s  Mnrch  or  anv  other  spe- 
cial group  111  erect  tents  imd  to  cnmp  on  any 
portion  of  the  Mall  or  Cipltol  grounds  or  any 
other  lands  In  Washington  opcrntcd  by  the 
Natlor.il  Park  .Service  where  camping  is  rut 
normally  i>ennltted  These  public  l.mds  were 
set  .islde  for  the  use  of  .ill  citizens  in  Amer- 
ica and  not  a  self-appointed  few  Cortalnly 
this  croup  should  not  be  permitted  to  r:imp 
on  .-Jiy  government  property  that  has  not 
been  opened  fir  ramping  to  other  citizens. 
There  .■.hoiild  l>e  no  (ll.s<rlmlniaion  In  dotrr- 
mlnlng  camping  rights   on   Public   Property. 

In  his  capacity  a.s  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Roy  Taylor  has  performed  in 
a  magriificent  manner.  This  action  today 
by  him  indicates  a  soundness  of  judg- 
ment which  should  be  accepted  by  tho.se 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  who 
are  interested  in  the  future  of  an  ade- 
quate program  of  national  parks  and 
recreation  If  his  losition  is  disregarded 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it 
will  result  m  the  national  i)arks  becom- 
ing sites  of  agitation  and  commotion 
rather  than  facilities  available  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  of  the  American  iwoiile. 

Tlie  u.se  of  the  Capitol  Mall  and  other 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  campsites  by  any  t-roup  should 
not  be  instituted.  If  such  use  is  instituted 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
in  the  future  accord  the  same  privileges 
to  other  organizations  and  r roups  who 
request  their  u.se  as  campsites. 

I  ngfin  commend  Ci^nsressman  Tay'- 
LOR  for  his  leadership  as  chai;man  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  PiTks  and 
Recreation. 


BUYING    OFF    THE    RIOTERS    IS    A 
CLTIE  FOB.  NOTHING 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  tiie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  (  bifction. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more 
than  a  littk  disapp<jintiny  that  so  few 
of  the  Nation's  top-ranking  administra- 
tors, national  and  city,  have  moved  res- 
olutely to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
frightening  events  which  followed  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Very  little 
has  been  offered  as  a  cure  or  preven- 
tive other  than  the  nauseating  repeti- 
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tion  of  demands  for  more  and  more  bil- 
lions to  be  expended  In  slum  areas.  This 
is  a  cure  for  nothing.  However  bad  the 
city  conditions  may  be,  they  caiuiot  be 
c'.ired  by  buying  off  the  rioters. 

It  is  disappointingly  clear  that  steps 
taken  to  keep  the  riots  from  petting  out 
of  luind  were  generally  too  little  and  too 
late.  In  Washington,  the  police  appar- 
ently were  instructed  to  look  the  other 
way  and  hoiie  the  problem  would  cure 
itself.  Nearly  a  thou.sand  fires  and  hun- 
dreds of  lootings  later,  many  of  them 
participated  in  by  Government  em- 
ployees, it  was  recognized  that  troops 
had  to  be  brought  in.  But  even  they 
were  required  to  lean  over  backward  to 
keep  from  offending  the  troublemakers. 

These  tiictics  .'~im!)ly  add  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  discontent.  They  encourage  loot- 
ing and  destruction.  There  is  an  undisci- 
pUned.  iiTcspon.sible  clement  which  can- 
not be  dealt  with  other  than  with  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Those  in  power 
must  accept  their  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  cities  in  a  more  effec- 
tive mamier.  Only  Mayor  Ualey,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  made  clear  that  he  will  not 
tolerate  a  repetition  of  what  has  occurred. 
If  he  is  not  dissuaded  from  his  course 
by  the  loudly  protesting  leftists  who  are 
violently  objecting  to  the  application  of 
law  and  order,  the  chances  are  Chicago 
will  emerge  relatively  unscathed  from 
next  summer's  problems. 

It  is  time  to  face  up  to  the  problem 
of  violence  throughout  '.he  Nation.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  the  matter  of 
s:rcatcst  concern  to  the  American  people 
today.  Tliey  know  that  violence  consti- 
tutes a  serious  threat  to  the  verj*  survival 
of  America  and  they  want  action,  not 
appeasement.  The  next  test  comes  in 
Washington  in  May.  The  outcome  could 
determine  how  the  Nation  will  vote  in 
November. 


•which  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
New  York,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  IMr.  DulskiI,  made  a  large  con- 
tribution by  his  presence  and  remarks. 
Ashby  G.  Smith  is  president  of  the 
alliance,  V.  D.  Dixon,  secretary,  and 
Beatrice  Slmpkins,  head  of  the  auxiliary. 
My  good  friend.  William  Lewis,  is  head 
of  the  Chicago  chapter,  and  I  was  hai)i)y 
and  honored  to  be  seated  last  evening 
at  the  table  with  him  and  his  gracious 
and  charming  wife. 


SALUTE  TO  NAPPE 

Mr.  O'HAR.^  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  many  dinners  given  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, none  is  looked  forward  to  with  a 
keener  .sense  of  anticipation  that  that  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Fed- 
eral Employees,  one  of  the  powerful 
unions  of  Federal  workers  with  a  mem- 
bership In  excess  of  40.000.  The  alliance 
always  is  in  the  forefront  in  good  works 
in  the  interest  of  our  country,  the 
strengthening  of  its  institutions  and  the 
welfare  of  the  toilers,  both  men  and 
women,  in   the  Nation's  vineyards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  honored  by  a  visit 
yesterday  to  my  office  in  the  Rayburn 
Building  by  a  large  delegation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance  and  last  evening  my 
administrative  assistant.  Miss  Marie 
Crowe,  and  I.  as  in  all  the  years  preced- 
ing, were  the  guests  of  the  alliance  at 
its  annual  congressional  dinner.  It  was 
an  evening  of  warm  companionship 
and  of  real  inspiration,   an  evening  to 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  16703,  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL    YEAR    1969 

Mr.  Y'OUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
Hou.se  Resolution  1137  and  ask  for  ILs 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

n.  Hf.s,  1137 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  i.f  ;)us 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  '.o  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  llie  .SUitt  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
16703)  to  authorize  certain  consiructlon  at 
military  Installations,  and  lor  other  ijur- 
poses.  After  general  debate,  which  .shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  .shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  r.uikinc 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  tor 
amendment  under  the  lue-mlnute  rule.  .•M 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  u.s 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlic  gentUman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Smith  1.  jsending 
wliich  I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1137 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
16703  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  ether 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16703  i.-,  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and 
related  authority  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  during  fiscal  year  19G9 
in  the  amount  of  $1.G13.493.000.  as  fol- 
lows : 

Army    5^467.530.000 

Navy 240. 43C.000 

Air    Force 197.  508.  000 

Defense    agencies 72.598.000 

Southeast  Asia  support 207.  104.  uuO 

Housing   and   homeowners  as- 
sistance          51)8,500.000 

Reserve   components 34,817.000 

The  urogram  this  year  is  substantial- 
ly reduced  over  the  fiscal  year  1968  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1137  in  order  that  H.R. 
16703  may  be  considered. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Smith  I . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  .^uch  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1137 
provides  an  open  i-ule  with  2  hours  uf 
debate  to  consider  HR.  1C703. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  construction  of  militai-y 
and  .support  facilities  for  the  Armed 
Forces  m  fi.scal  year  1969.  S1.B18,493.000 
is  authorized;  this  figure  is  broken  down 
as  loUows: 
For  the  Armv $467,530,000 


For  the  Navy. 

For  the  Air  Force . 

Soutlioast   Asia 

Military    houslng-- 

Ho.^erves    

Defense    agencies. - 


240.  4:i0  000 
r.17.  508,  000 
207,  104.  000 
5R6,  700,  000 
:i4.B17.  OOO 
72.  598,  OOU 


This  is  the  first  year  of  a  .^-year  pvo- 
jection  of  the  missions  which  mu.st  be 
within  the  capabihties  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  tiie  necessary  forces  and  fa- 
cilities to  enable  them  to  fulfill  tho.se 
missions.  The  requested  authorization  is 
also  substantially  below  the  request  lor 
1968  which  totaled  over  S2.6  billion. 

Among  the  programs  authorized  under 
the  bill  is  approximately  $227,000,000  lor 
con,siruction  of  lacilities  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sentinel  antimi.ssilc  .sys- 
tem upon  which  a  decision  to  move  was 
made  last  full. 

Ihere  are  iio  minority  views. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  type  of  bill  on 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
to  rely  on  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Armed  Sen- 
ices.  I  lor  one  wish  to  congratulate  those 
members  and  particularly  the  distin- 
gui.shcd  chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
gentleman  Irom  South  Carolina  IMr. 
liivEP.sl.  and  the  distinpuLshed  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachu.setts  IMr.  B.atesI.  lor  the  tre- 
mendous way  in  w  hich  they  worked  hand 
in  hand  in  going  through  this  extensive 
I)ropram  and  bnnging  such  a  fine  bill 
to  us.  They  read  a  14-i)age  statement 
before  tiic  Committee  on  Rules  in  expla- 
nation of  this  bill,  lliis  was  an  excellent 
statement,  and  I  commend  it  to  every 
Member  to  read  so  that  they  can  know 
what  a  fine  job  this  committee  is  doing 
for  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule.  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tl.e 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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IRoll  No   1041 

Anderson. 

filbbons 

Pool 

Tenn 

(lubser 

CuclnsU 

Andrews.  Ala 

Kaic»u 

Piircell 

Ashmora 

Hail 

Relneclce 

B.iinton 

Hanna 

Resnick 

B  .W 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ronan 

Brotzman 

Hivn^en.  Wash. 

Rosenthal 

Bi.ttijn 

Harsha 

R<:)tidebijsh 

Cpclprb«*rg 

Hawk. 119 

Roybal 

Celler 

Hays 

Rupp« 

Collier 

Hull  field 

Satterneld 

i?ijlmer 

Holuuid 

Seiden 

<;<. avers 

.!»,-. ,h« 

Stephens 

Dawson 

Johnaon,  CaJlf 

Stubblefleld 

Der-.c 

Kl.'in.  C*jif. 

Tart 

DUipi 

Kljc/ynaki 

Teatjue.  Tex 

D.wdy 

K\iyltendall 

V'.«n  Derrlln 

B<l-*ards,  C.iUr 

LeiiKetc 

Vander  Jatft 

Bvfrett 

Miller.  Calif 

Vanik 

Fei^hAii 

MI2M 

Wald;e 

Flood 

.Moorhead 

W, Ulcer 

Flyni 

Murphy,  Ii: 

WlLson, 

Giii;flar.Aiil« 

.Murphy,  N  Y 

Charles  H 

GsLTdner 

PlClt!9 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedin«s  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


I    TRIBUTE    TO    HON     BARRATT 
O  HARA 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  tiie  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois^ 

There  wa»s  no  objection 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  extend  be.st  wishes  for  a  happy 
birthday  to  my  distin^ruishfd  colleague 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Barratt 
O  Hara,  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century 

Congressman  OHara  wnll  be  celebrat- 
iri?  his  86th  birthday  on  Sunday,  April 
28,  but  he  is  celebrating  more  tl^an  a 
birthday  Fcr  almost  60  years  he  has 
'-dven  outstanding'  public  .service  to  his 
countrv-.  and  April  28  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  another  year  of  vu-ilant,  honest, 
and  dedicated  service  m  the  best  interests 
of  his  constituents  in  the  Second  District 
of  Illinois  as  well  as  to  all  Aniencan.s 

In  Illinois,  we  rei'er  to  Mr  0■H,^RA  as 
the  boy  wonder  of  Illinois  politics"  be- 
cau.^e  he  was  elected  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  at  the  a^'e  of  only  29 
and  was  the  younuest  person  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  to  hold  this  responsible 
position 

My  colleague  had  an  outstanding  ca- 
reer as  an  attorney  m  Illinois  before  com- 
ivi'j.  to  Congre.ss.  and  at  one  time,  served 
as  editor  of  the  Chicasjo  Examiner  and 
also  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
caiio  magazine 

For  his  literary  efforts,  he  was  honored 
with  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  .Associa- 
titm  Award  and  the  Chicago  Daily  De- 
fender .Award  In  1956  he  was  given  the 
Clarence  Darrow  Humanitarian  .Award 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public 
service,  and  m  the  same  year,  Pre.sident 
Johnson  appointed  him  as  a  delcsate  to 
the  20th  General  .Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Then,  m  1966.  he  was  b;iven  the 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Award 

.Mr  O  Hxr\  is  the  only  Mrmber  of  Con- 
-;ress  who  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
.\merican  War.  and  he  served  again  in 


the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  I. 

Seldom  does  one  find  a  man  of  this 
stature  .so  wholeheartedly  dedicated  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  he 
has  ser;ed.  and  his  record  in  the  Congre.ss 
has  earned  for  Barratt  O'Hara  the  genu- 
ine admiration  and  deep  respect  of  his 
colleagues 

My  L-ood  friend  was  elected  to  Congre.ss 
in  1948  and  has  sei-ved  m  the  81sl.  83d. 
84th.  85th.  86th,  87th,  88th.  89th.  and  90th 
Coni^res.se.s  His  contributions  have  made 
America  a  stronger  and  better  country, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to 
join  his  host  of  friends  in  wishing  him  a 
happy  birthday  and  the  best  of  good 
health  and  good  fortune  m  the  years 
ahead 


•  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY"  TO 
HON     BARRATT  OHARA 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Ui  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  fiom 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
my  distinguislied  colleague  from  Chicago 
I  Mr  ANNUNZIO  I  in  marking  this  birth- 
day for  the  distinguished  and  illustrious 
veteran  of  the   House.   Barratt  O'Hara. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  Texas  who  are 
deeply  grateful  to  Barratt  O'Hara  and 
who  have  been  over  the  cour.se  of  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara's  representation  of  a  district 
which  has  attracted  many  citizens  from 
the  southwest  area  of  Texas,  who  during 
the  depression  and  later  migrated  to  the 
Chicago  industrial  area  Barratt  O'Hara 
has  befriended  tliese  people  at  a  time 
they  needed  a  friend  and  a  helping  hand. 

So  I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  great 
contribution  on  the  part  of  Barratt 
O'Hara.  and  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  to  legislation  pas.sed  by  this 
Congress  He  is  not  only  a  district  Rep- 
resentative—  iie  is  an  all  American  Rep- 
resentative 

I  say  to  Barratt  O'Hara,  Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day  '" 


MILITARY        CONSrUUCTION        AU- 
THORIZATION.    FISCAL     YEAR     1969 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  tlie 
bill  '  H  R  16703 1  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  otlier  [purposes 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN    THK    COMMtlTFE    iif     THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  tlie  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  tiie  Whole  House 
on  the  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R  16703,  with  Mr 
Steed  in  tlie  cliair 

The  Clerk  read  the   title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  t!ie  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Under  the  rule,  the 

gentleman    from    South    Carolina    '  Mr. 

Rivers!    will   be   recognized   for    1    hour. 

and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  Bates)  will  be  r'H.-ognized  for  1  hour. 


Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  ;us  I  may  consiune, 

Mr.  Chainnan,  before  I  embark  upon 
the  explanation  of  the  bill  now  pending 
before  us,  tlie  military  construction  bill, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
high  tribute  to  the  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Porter  Hardy 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  iLse  this  bill  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  pay  that  tnbute.  because  among 
the  many  contributions  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  made,  he  has  always  exerted 
leadership  in  our  committee  in  the  field 
of  military  con.st ruction  authorization. 
Over  the  years  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has  been  able  to  ef- 
fectuate many  savings  beneficial  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  savings  in  the 
amoimt  of  countless  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  !)lace  in 
the  Constitution  which  provides  that  a 
man  can  t>e  compelled  to  sene  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However.  I 
must  admit  that  after  I  learned  of  the 
gentleman  s  decLsion  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  reek>ctlon  I  wish  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  the  Constitution 
had  had  more  vision  in  this  area  than 
they  had 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  course  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Wacgon.ver]. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  concur  in  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  in  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  Hardy  I  imd  to  associate  my- 
self m  full  with  his  comments. 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Lomsiana. 

Mr  PinLBIN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  RIVERS  I  shall  be  most  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  .Armed  Senices,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts !  Mr   Philbin  1. 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Coin- 
mitue  on  Armed  Services  I  Mr.  Rivers  I. 
.for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time  I  loo 
wish  to  expif.ss  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  being  given  the  opportunity  to  .loin 
with  the  esteemed  gentleman  from 
Soutii  Caroliifa  in  his  remarks,  and  par- 
ticularly to  as.sociate  myself  with  his 
most  eloquent  lemarks  which  have  been 
so  appropriately  and  feelingly  extended 
to  our  beloved  and  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr 
Hardy  I. 

Mr  RIVERS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.>.sachu.setts. 

Mr  PHILBIN  As  you  and  I  and  .so 
many  other  Members  of  this  body  so 
well  know,  no  one  here  at  this  time,  or 
present  in  this  body  at  any  other  time, 
has  served  with  more  courage,  ability, 
and  elTettiveness,  or  has  furnished  more 
beneficial  guidance  and  assistance  in 
providing  for  the  national  defense  and 
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the  .security  of  this  Nation  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hardy]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  gracious,  impressive  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

It  would  be  imixjssible  to  replace  Mr. 
Hardy,  whose  contributions  have  been 
so  truly  outstanding.  The  memory  and 
recollection  of  his  outstanding  services 
m  thi.s  House  will  long  be  cherished,  es- 
pecially his  contributions  to  the  work  of 
our  great  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, contributions  and  services  which 
will  long  be  remembered  here  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress  and  will  be  listed 
among  the  most  magnificent  and  glo- 
rious annals  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  real  pleasure,  dis- 
tinct and  a  high  honor  as  well  for  me 
to  express  my  warm  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  the  boimd- 
less  appreciation  of  the  various  branches 
of  our  armed  services  for  his  outstand- 
ing services  to  our  great  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Hardy  1  has  joined  with  us,  and  has  often 
led  us,  time  and  time  again,  throughout 
so  many  years,  in  enhancing  and  in  pro- 
viding every  possible  measure  of  atten- 
tion to  the  difficult,  complex  problems 
of  the  militar>'  defense  of  this  country, 
which  are  so  critical  to  our  survival  in 
this  disordered,  dangerous  world. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  touch  ade- 
quately upon  the  great  and  memorable 
work  of  PoRTEK  Hardy  in  this  House  and 
on  our  distinguislied  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

He  has  devotedly  labored  for  years  in 
virtually  every  field  of  the  national  de- 
fense and  security.  A  gifted,  penetrating 
Investigator,  a  relentless  pursuer  of 
waste,  extravagance  and  overspending, 
an  unyielding  seeker  for  truth  and  justice 
in  insuring  to  our  taxpayers  full  return 
for  the  huge  expenditures  this  Govern- 
ment is  making  in  all  our  armed  services. 
Porter  Hardy,  more  than  any  man  in  the 
Conrress,  has  been  responsible  for  sav- 
ing perhaps  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
Government  and  the  i^eople  during  the 
22  years  he  has  .served  in  this  great  body. 

This  genial,  friendly,  very  able,  dis- 
tinguished and  esteemed  Member  of  this 
House  from  the  great,  historic  State  of 
Virginia,  so  closely  linked  to  my  own 
great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  early  formative  days  of  this  Na- 
tion, is  a  natural-born  leader,  a  dedi- 
cated patriot  and  a  highly  regarded 
member  of  our  committee  and  the  House. 

Brilliant  of  mind,  learned  and  well- 
trained  in  the  humanities,  business  and 
the  affairs  of  government.  Porter  has 
truly  dedicated  most  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  district.  State,  Nation  and 
the  American  people. 

We  could  never  thank  or  honor  him 
adequately  for  his  peerless  devotion  and 
outstanding  service,  for  his  many  sacri- 
fices and  zealous,  untiring  labors  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

I  am  very  proud,  as  Porter's  dear 
friend  and  admiring  colleague,  to  express 
my  sincere,  profoimd  gratitude  for  his 
unsurpassed  achievements  to  him,  his 
loving  family  and  great  constituency. 
His  work  and  accomplishments  here  will 
long  remain  in  our  annals,  and  in  our 
hearts,  as  an  enduring  monument  to  the 


wonderful  contributions  of  this  great, 
dedicated  American  to  our  committee, 
the  House  and  this  great  Nation. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  regret  and 
sadness  that  I  note  the  retirement  of  our 
beloved  friend.  Porter,  from  this  House 
and  from  governmental  affairs.  No  one 
could  precisely  replace  him  in  the  vital 
role  he  has  played  and  the  tnily  indis- 
pensable work  he  has  ^;o  un.selfishly  and 
brilliantly  i>er formed. 

In  any  event,  on  this  occasion  when  we 
signalize  and  honor  him  so  wholeheart- 
edly today,  I  am  jirompted  to  join  my 
great  chairman  in  paying  him  our  hum- 
ble tributes  of  respect,  admiration,  and 
affection.  I  express  to  Porter  and  his 
gracious  wife  and  family  my  heartiest 
congratulations  upon  his  slorious  career 
and  very  best  wishes  to  them  for  contin- 
ued good  health,  success  In  all  their  en- 
deavors, and  everv'  measure  of  happiness 
and  peace  together  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Best  always.  Porter.  We  shall  always 
gratefully  remember  and  honor  you. 
Keep  in  touch  with  us.  and  come  to  see 
your  many  dear,  esteeming  friends  here 
often. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  very  much  for  yielding  io  me 
and  I  envy  the  gentleman's  capacity  to 
describe  and  to  eulogize  this  great 
friend  of  all  of  us  in  such  a  gracious  and 
effective  manner. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  those 
kind  words  in  behalf  of  our  colleague. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  low-a  fMr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  interject  one  spe- 
cific contribution  to  the  many  which 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  view  in  many  in- 
stances the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  which  has  saved  the  Federal 
Government  great  sums  of  money  and  its 
taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
work  that  has  never  reached  the  public 
eye  either  through  the  jjress  or  any  other 
media.  He  has  not  sought  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  in  this  work.  He  has  simply 
proceeded  as  a  good  citizen  and  servant 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  in  trying  to 
save  these  tax  dollars  as  a  result  of  his 
work. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  point 
and  I  join  with  him  in  his  eloquent  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  would  like  to  concur  in  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Honorable 
Mendfl  Rivers,  and  also  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin],  as  well  as 
others  In  their  praise  of  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Porter  Hardy,  of  Virginia. 

Although  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  only  a  short  time,  and  a  mem- 


ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Senices  a  short  time.  I  have  come  to 
realize  and  know  that  Hardy's  retire- 
ment not  only  will  be  a  tremendous  loss 
to  this  Hou.se  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House,  but  a  great- 
er— much  greater  loss  to  America,  be- 
eau.se  Porter  Hardy  is  truly  a  I'reat 
Amrrican. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  if  anyone  wore  lo  com- 
pile a  composite  of  the  finest  character- 
istics of  an  ideal  Member  of  tliis  Con- 
gress, I  Ijelic'vo  he  would  actually  tome 
close  to  the  distinguished  Porter  Hakhy, 
this  I'reat  Virginian,  this  i;reat  Americaii. 

Undoubtedly,  his  greatest  virtue  is  his 
inte'..^rity  and  his  closest  asset  his  com- 
moiisense,  but  coupled  with  those  two 
indispensible  qualities  is  his  dedication 
to  our  Nation  along  with  his  determina- 
tion, perseverance,  perspicacity  and  his 
tremendous  capacity  for  hard  worl:. 

In  all  ol  the  years  that  Porter  Hardy 
has  served  the  House  of  Reiiresentativcs 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
have  never  known  him  to  attempt  to 
avoid  to  ijerform  any  duty  that  was  re- 
quired. Wlicn  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Special  Investigations  Subcommittee 
the  tremors  in  the  Pentagon  could  he 
felt  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress.  One 
man  described  him  as  having  that  indis- 
pensible genius  of  giving  some  people 
in  the  Pentagon  goosepimpies  by  long 
distance.  Anyone  who  lias  ever  appeared 
before  Congressman  Porter  Hardy's 
subcommittee  and  has  been  exposed  to 
his  unique  capacity  for  cross-examina- 
tion, and  his  search  for  truth,  knows  that 
he  is  facing  a  man  who  will  not  compro- 
mise with  the  truth. 

Porter  Hardy  has  represented  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Virguiia  since  he  was 
elected  on  November  5,  1946.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  .-^ince  January  1949. 
He  does  not  often  speak  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  because  he  does  most  of  his 
work  in  committee,  but  when  he  speaks 
this  House  listens. 

And  in  committee,  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Porter  Hardy  or  approved  by  Porter 
Hardy  is  certain  to  be  a  ver>-  good  bill, 
because  he  will  already  have  discovered 
any  defects  that  might  have  been  in  the 
proposal  when  it  was  first  introduced. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  confident  I  speak 
for  all  members  of  our  committee  on  both 
sides  when  I  say  that  there  will  never 
be  another  member  of  our  committee 
comparable  to  Porter  Hardy.  He  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  does  not  often  appear 
in  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  and  to  associate  myself 
with  everything  that  my  distinguished 
chairman  has  said  in  relation  to  the 
service  of  Porter  Hardy,  of  Virginia. 

I  knew  Porter  Hardy  when  he  first 
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came  to  Congress,  and  immediately  es- 
lablLshed  a  very  high  regard  for  him. 
He  .served  on  .several  .subcommittees  with 
me  during  the  early  days,  and  when  I 
relinquished  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Investigating  Committee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  was 
with  the  knowledge  and  the  confidence 
that  I  wao  turning  the  chair  over  to  a 
man  who  would  distinguish  himself  on 
every  occasion,  a  distinction  which  has 
come  to  him.  and  which  he  has  succeeded 
in  achieving 

At  the  moment  I  am  privileged  to  say. 
as  the  ranking  member  of  perhaps  the 
mo.st  important  committee  named  by 
our  distinguished  chairman  during  his 
tenure,  the  special  subcommittee  which 
IS  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
evaluating  and  assessing  the  full  posture 
and  the  full  strength  and  might  of  oui- 
military,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  world,  that  it  has  been 
a  privilege  for  me  to  have  been  asked  to 
serve  with  Congres.sman  Porter  Harhy 
as  Its  rankfng  member 

Mr  Chairman,  the  only  feelink's  that 
I  have  today  as  we  listen  to  these  eulogies 
about  Congressman  Hardy  is  a  feeling 
of  emptiness  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  decided  not  to  c>.me  back  to  the  Con- 
gress ne.xt  year  He  is  going  to  leave  a 
large  gap  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  committee  has  told  us 

Congressman  Porter  Hardy  was  the 
right  arm  of  Chairman  Rivers  during 
consideratkjn  of  the  bill  that  is  now  be- 
fore this  body  today,  the  military  con- 
struction bill 

He  has  bt^n  the  riyht  arm  of  every 
chairman  uruler  \*hom  he  has  served  on 
sutxommittees  Presently  he  is  my  rauik- 
in^  member  >.  Subcommittee  No  2  which 
has  chariie  uf  perhaps  90  percent  of  the 
letjlslation  which  comes  out  of  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Armed  Services  He  has  never 
faUed  to  be  there  when  he  us  needed, 
and  to  be  there  at  a'l  times  and  on  call 

I  feel  a  deep  loss  m  the  fact  that  Porter 
H.\RDY  IS  leaving  us  because  I  have 
leaned  on  him  so  much  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  This  body, 
of  course,  shares  the  regret  that  all  of 
us  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
share 

May  I  wish  to  Porter  Hvrdy  and  his 
fiimily  the  iireatest  of  life  in  the  future, 
and  in  that  nostalgia  which  is  the 
adrenalm  of  man  in  his  twilight  erne,  may 
he  kok  back  and  reminisce  and  enjoy 
the  friends  he  has  made — the  people 
who  have  come  to  know  him — and  who 
have  come  to  love  him  because  they  have 
k:;Dwn   him 

Mr  RIVERS  I  thank  the  tjentleman 
from  LouiMana 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  Mr  Chair- 
man, to  put  a  price  tag  on  the  contribu- 
tion that  Porter  Hvrdy  has  made  to  this 
Nation.  But  sometimes  someone  may  be 
able  to  do  a  study  on  that  and  come  up 
with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  Porter  Hardy  has  saved  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

I  speak  for  my  entire  committee  when 
I  say  that  to  a  man  they  sincerely  regret 
that  he  has  seen  fit  to  announce  his  re- 
t.reiiient  from  this  House  But  I  am 
plea.->ed  with  the  encomiums  that  have 
been  paid  him  in  the  newspapers  and  by 
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his  colleagues  because  they  are  enco- 
miums directed  to  a  man  who  not  only 
IS  deserving  (jf  every  fine  thing  that  is 
being  said  atxiut  him.  but  they  are  en- 
comiums that  he  can  hear.  see.  and  read 
.r.  ti.-s  lifetime 

Porter  is  a  humble  man  but  he  cer- 
tainly knows  tnat  he  has  i^aini'd  I'very 
compliment  thai  is  paid  tg  him 

His  district  in  the  State  of  Virginia  will 
Uk>;<  lon^  and  hard  before  they  will  ever 
find  anyone  with  this  man's  proven 
ability 

The  Committee  on  Annid  Services  will 
find  11  most  difficult  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  replace  l.im,  but  above  all  the 
Amprlcaii  people  are  losing  ihe  active 
.M-rvices  of  a  truly  great  legislator 

We  can  all  take  consolation  m  the 
kn.jwledRe,  however,  that  his  mind,  his 
patriotism,  and  his  ability  will  still  be 
available  to  us  when  we  return  to  him  and 
call  uixjn  him  for  help. 

As  you  know.  Mr  Hahdy  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Invrstlua- 
tion.s.  which  he  inherited  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  'Mr  HebertI  — 
the  Investigation  Committee  under  his 
leadership  has  saved  countless  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  De- 
partment iif  Defi'nse.  Without  fanfare 
or  trumpet  and  without  seekinu  the 
headlines  or  searching  for  the  headlines. 
Porter  Hakhy  has  done  this  work  un- 
complainfnuly  and  unquestionlngly  in 
the  interest  of  his  couiUit  and  for  this 
I  and  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
ove  him  an  eternal  debt  of  L'ratitude. 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr  Chairman  vvill  the 
•entlf-man  vield' 

Mr  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
'^uislied  ^entlenuui  from  Mar>iand. 

Mr  MACHFN  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  a.-sociate  in>sclf  with  the  remarks 
and  the  tnbut.es  that  have  been  paid  to 
our  collea^'ue.  the  yentli-man  from  Vir- 
ginia. Mr    Porter  Hardy 

I  had  the  honor  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  putting  me  on  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  this  year 
and  working  with  our  chairman  and  with 
Pouter  Hardy  I  think  it  is  indicatne 
that  the  bill  which  will  be  presented  to 
you  here  today  has  the  handmark  of 
Porter  Hardy  on  it. 

With  the  situation  that  we  find  m  our 
counti-y  and  throughout  the  world,  yet 
m  the  acknowledgment  of  our  respon- 
sibilities and  at  the  same  time  in  attempt- 
ing to  cut  back  on  anything  that  can  be 
delayed,  we  can  thank  Porter  Hardy  He 
will  be  missed.  He  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  a  "Conjiressmans  Congress- 
man. ' 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee 
and  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  say  we 
Will  miss  Porter  Hardy  I  would  say  that 
the  almost  S60  million  that  will  come  out 
and  that  we  have  reduced  in  this  bill 
bears  the  strong  hand  of  Congre.ssman 
Hardy  At  the  same  time,  when  you 
analyze  the  bill.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  cut  where  justified  or  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  our  armed  services 

Mr    RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee,  the 
-;entleman  Irum  New  York  'Mr   PirnieI. 

Mr  PIKNIE  I  thank  the  chairman  I. 
too.   wish   to  join  in  this  expression  of 


appreciation  of  the  fine  service  that  has 
been  rendered  the  Nation  and  our  com- 
mittee by  the  uentleman  from  Vlrclnla 
Mr  Hardy!  It  ha.s  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  under  his  distimiuishcd  leader- 
ship on  the  Sub<ommittee  on  Investiga- 
tion, which  has  contnbuted  iireatly  to 
the  proper  analysis  and  the  screeninu  of 
expenditures  in  the  piocuremt-nt  Held, 
He  has  always  approached  his  task  with 
a  dedication  .md  earnestness  which  com- 
manded confidence,  and  the  result  Uv.t 
he  has  achieved  is  not  measured  in  dol- 
lars alone  but  In  the  wainiivi  that  has 
been  given  to  those  who  would  be  care- 
less in  the  handling  of  the  contractu.tl 
relationships  with   the  United  States 

I  know  that  we  have  all  benefited  fion; 
working  with  Porti:r  Hardy  I  know  that 
leuislation  such  as  that  appearing  brforc 
us  here  today  has  been  impioved  by 
the  background  of  his  knowledi^e  and 
his  relentless  questioning  as  he  has 
soutiht  the  facts  We  are  going  to  miss 
him  on  the  committee  and  In  all  activ- 
ities of  the  Congress,  however  we  con- 
gratulate liim  upon  Ins  magnitic  tit 
record  which  will  remain  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  as  a  great  contribution  to  our 
national  welfare.  He  has  our  deep  affec- 
tion and  respect  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  these 
responsibilities  with  him. 

Mr    RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
t-'eiitleman  yield' 

Mr  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished i;entlerr.an  from  Florida,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Sikes.  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  handles  all  military  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr  SIKES  I  thank  the  chainnan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  this 
opiX)rtunily  to  pass  without  expressing 
my  very  great  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tributions of  Porter  Hakdy  It  was  with 
much  per.sonal  regret  that  I  noted  his 
decision  to  retire.  This  Is  itoing  to  be  a 
t;rcat  loss  to  the  House  .\lthougii  he  has 
earned  the  pleasures  of  retirement 
through  his  significant  contributions  to 
the  work  of  Cfnigress  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's growth  and  progress.  I  had  iioped 
that  he  could  be  induced  to  chans-te  his 
mind. 

Virgmii  truly  has  been  represented 
in  an  outstanding  manner  by  this  dis- 
linuuished  statesman.  Strong,  able,  and 
hone\t  In  the  discharge  of  the  important 
responsibilities  which  have  been  his, 
Porter  H'.rhy  enjoys  the  very  hi{;hest 
regard  of  his  colleagues  on  botli  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

His  retirement  will  Indeed  be  a  c.rcat 
and  a  .'^erious  loss  to  sound  legislative 
prourams 

.Mr  RR'ERS  Mr  Chairman.  I  appear 
before  yor  and  our  honored  colleagues 
today  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1969  mili- 
tarv-  construction  authorization  bill,  H  R. 
16703. 

The  bill  we  bring  before  you  today  is 
one  of  th°  .smallest  in  rt  cent  years,  and  in 
the  judgment  ol  your  .•\rmed  Services 
Committee  it  is  a  tight  bill  from  which 
all  frills  and  nonessentials  have  been 
trimmed.  I  must  say  at  the  outset  liiat 
t!ie  authorization  propo.sed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  \'j'.''9 
was  a  much-reduced  total  from  that  of 
fiscal  year  1968.  and  sincerely  reflected 
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the  President's  guidance  for  fiscal  pru- 
dence in  these  austere  times.  Despite  the 
generally  reduced  level  of  the  request, 
and  Ijecau-se  we  are  still  involved  in  com- 
bating aggression  in  Southeast  Asia 
while  retaining  our  military  strength  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  requested  authori- 
zation was  still  of  substantial  size  and 
required  many  lonL:  hours  of  committee 
re\iew  and  detailed  examination. 

.•\s  a  measure  of  the  size  and  complex- 
ity of  the  committee's  task.  I  will  men- 
tion that  there  were  almost  1.100  sepa- 
rate pro.iects  proposed  at  445  individual 
ba.ses  and  msuUlations. 

Each  one  of  these  had  to  be  subjected 
to  a  searching  scrutiny  not  only  as  to  its 
urgency  and  need,  but  also  as  to  full 
lustification  for  the  size  and  cost  of  the 
iacilities  requested. 

Our  task  this  year  was  especially  diffi- 
cult because  the  program  !)resented  had 
been  severely  scrubbed  by  the  Defen.sc 
Department  before  its  submission. 

However,  your  committee  members 
have  willingly  devoted  many  long  hours 
of  i)ainstaklng  research  and  review  to 
this  request  and  I  report  with  .some  satis- 
faction that  we  were  able  to  effect  fur- 
ther reductions  totaling  nearly  $60 
million. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  for  the 
members  the  description  of  the  many 
important  projects  contained  in  the  bill, 
I  would  like  to  review  briefiy  the  state  of 
our  Armed  Forces  today. 

Our  military  strength  today  presents  a 
unique  combination  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional war  capability. 

Our  nuclear  capability  consists  of: 

Our  strategic  bomber  forces  which 
presently  consists  of  B-52's  and  B-58's, 
and  which  will  be  further  augmented  in 
the  near  future  with  the  FB-lll's. 
Through  the  jjeriod  fiscal  year  1968  to 
fiscal  year  1971.  the  old*r  B-52C-F's  and 
B-58's  will  be  phased  out  as  planned, 
leaving  a  force  of  281  B-52G-H'.'?  and  253 
FB-llls. 

Our  (;rowini;  fleet  of  Polaris  subma- 
rines winch  now  number  41.  carrying 
some  656  nuclear- tipped  missiles.  This 
force  will  be  further  sti-sngthened  in  the 
coming  years  through  the  addition  of 
Poseidon  missiles  under  a  i^hased  retro- 
fit program. 

Our  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
Force  which  totals  1.054  consisting  of 
Minuteman  and  Titan  II  missiles.  This 
force  is  being  measurably  strengthened 
and  made  more  effective  by  conversion  of 
the  earlier  Minuteman  I's  to  Minuteman 
ll'sandni's. 

Complementing  this  array  of  nuclear 
capability  is  a  conventional  military 
force  which  includes: 

An  Army  Force  which  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968  will  consist  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  27'  i  division  forces  in  the  Active 
and  Reserve  structure  combined  19^3 
Acti\  e  and  eight  Reserve  components. 

A  Marine  Force  of  four  Active  di\i- 
.sions  and  one  Reserve  division,  and  four 
aircraft  wmgs^ — three  Active  and  one 
Reserve. 

A  Navy  Force  consisting  of  934  Active 
fleet  ships,  including  422  warships  and 
153  amphibious  assault  ships;  and  our 
tactical  air  support. 

This  combination  of  nuclear  and  con- 


ventional forces  will  require  a  total  mili- 
tary strength  of  3.447.520  ijersonnel  by 
end  of  fl.scal  year  1969.  which  is  a  slight 
decrease  under  the  estimated  end  fiscal 
year  1968  .strength.  The  composition  of 
this  force  is  as  f ollow  s : 


f nd  fiscal  t  ml  I'Scal  I  nd  liscal 
vfiir  !9fi7  yeai  1968  year  1959 
(actual)         (estimated)       (planned) 


Afniv 

Manne  Corp; 
A'l  lorce 

liit.ii  Dun 


1.442,422 
7M,394 
28b,  269 
897, 426 

3,  376.  Ill  1 


l.b3b.625 

768. 2(1(1 
301,922 
884.128 


,  b08.  394 
794.  bbll 
3116.43b 
868.141 


3.489.876        3.  477.  b2U 


Although  the  foregoing  flguies  seem  to 
indicate  a  slight  decrea.se  m  military 
strength  tor  fl.scal  year  1969.  they  must 
be  read  in  the  context  of  our  total  in- 
crease in  manpower  since  June  19()5. 
and  the  increa.sed  effectiveness  ol  our 
militaiT  manix)wer  through  the  civilian 
mihtarj-  .substitution  ijrogram.  Between 
June  30,  1965,  and  end  fl.scal  year  1968. 
we  have  added  834.000  militaiy  personnel 
to  the  Defen.se  Establishment,  riie  actual 
effective  increase  was  114.000  liigher  if 
we  take  into  account  the  civilian  mili- 
tar>'  substitution  program. 

The  bill  as  .submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  totals  $1,877,687,000  lor 
new  authorizations. 

Th3  bill  .submitted  by  the  Department 
included  $601,500,000  lor  all  housing  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  i^roixised 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  sum  included 
authorization  for  construction  of  2.000 
new  family  housing  units  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S48.740.000.  including  improve- 
ments to  existing  quarters,  minor  con- 
struction, rental  guarantee  payments 
and  planning. 

Therefore,  the  bill,  exclusive  of  hous- 
ing costs  and  deficiency  authorizations. 
represents  a  total  of  $1,276,187,000  lor 
construction. 

Last  year  the  Department  requested  a 
grand  total  of  $2,635,238,000  lor  new  au- 
thorization, including  $814,000,000  for 
family  housing.  The  comparable  figure 
for  new  construction  authorization  last 
year  exclusive  of  family  housing  was 
$1,821,238,000.  That  figure  compares  to 
the  $1,276,187,000  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Under  any  comparison,  however,  the 
Defense  Department's  request  this  year 
is  a  substantial  reduction  Irom  last  year's 
request,  and  represents  a  modest  mili- 
tar>'  (jonstruction  request  when  com- 
pared to  the  record-sized  programs  of 
fiscal  year  1966  and  fiscal  year  1968. 

It  reflects  a  drastic  change  from  last 
year's  request  when  the  Department  sub- 
mitted a  much  larger  program  based  on 
meeting  not  only  its  most  pressing  mili- 
tary' needs,  but  also  inclusion  ol  .<;ub- 
stantial  segments  of  new  facilities  de- 
signed to  replace  and  modernize  some  of 
the  aging  and  obsolete  facilities  now  in 
our  military  inventor>'. 

At  that  time,  yoiu-  Aimed  Services 
Committee  told  departmental  witnesses 
that  we  believed  they  were  on  the  right 
track  and  were  showing  good  business 
sense  in  reinstitutin.ir  their  long-range 
program  to  replace  these  old  inefficient 
buildings.  However,  this  year  regretfully, 
we  must  agree  that  the  severity  of  the 
fiscal  situation  will  not  allow  us  to  make 


any  substantial  i)rogress  toward  these 
long-ranne  goals.  esi>ecially  in  view  of 
the  continued  high  cost  of  our  Southea.st 
Asia  operations. 

Despite  the  relatively  reduced  .si7,e  of 
the  fiscal  year  1969  authorization  Ieque.'^t 
when  compared  to  ti.scal  year  1968.  the 
committee  laced  a  formidable  task  in  re- 
viewing this  program.  Including  the  four 
military  .services  and  the  Defen.se  agen- 
cies, there  were  almost  1.100  .><ei)aiate 
projects  requested  at  445  mdiv  idual  bases 
and  in.stallations.  The  committee  bill 
which  we  now  seek  to  \n\uv  Ix^fore  the 
Hou.se.  totals  SI. 818.493, 000  for  new  au- 
thorization. .Additionally,  the  committee 
provided  foi'  deficiency  aiithoiiiiation 
auainsi  t)rojects  authorized  m  prior 
years. 

After  ext.en.'-ive  lu-aiiiiL's  bv  the  eoin- 
mitlee.  and  review  of  each  indlMciual  line 
item  lequested  by  the  Deiiartment.  the 
committee  was  succcsstul  m  effect inu  re- 
ductions  of   $59,194,000   in    ihe   bill 

.Although  the  total  actual  reductl(Jiis 
accomplished  by  the  committee.  S59.194.- 
000.  may  not  seem  overly  large,  they  are 
l)roi)ortionatcly  slichtly  more  than  3 
l)ercent  of  the  total  request  and  were  ac- 
complished only  after  iialnstakinL'  review 
of  each  project.  The  very  reduced  na- 
ture of  the  Department's  request  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  the  inclusion  m  such  a  rel- 
atively small  iirogram  of  such  items  as 
the  Sentinel  .ABM  iirotiram.  NATO  in- 
frastructure and  similar  high-|)rionty 
requirements,  made  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  areas  where  any  reductions 
of  substantial  nature  could  be  made.  The 
commilU'e  reductions  wore  made  in  tho.se 
areas  luid  ijrojects  which  the  committee 
felt  were  not  of  immediate  or  critical  ur- 
gency and  which  would  work  no  hardship 
on  the  services  if  deferred  for  reconsid- 
eration at  a  later  date. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
convinced  that  these  reductions  will  cer- 
tainly not  impair  the  operational  effec- 
tiveness of  the  armed  services  nor  will 
they  m  any  T.'ay  jeoi)ardize  our  national 
security. 

This  bill  now  authorizes  construction 
at  415  military  ba.ses  throuiih  the  world. 

Included  in  the  construction  authori- 
zation for  these  415  ba-ses  arc  approxi- 
mately 950  line  items. 

All  the  construction  authorized  by  this 
bill  Will  occur  at  existing  bases  and  mili- 
taiy installations  throughout  the  world, 
there  being  no  new  bases  projwsed  in  this 
bill. 

Included  are  authorizations  amounting 
to  approximately  S79.2  million  lor  medi- 
cal facilities  of  all  types.  These  include 
hosi3ital  additions,  dispensaries,  dental 
clinics,  and  complete  hospitals. 

Approximately  S68  million  of  this  total 
authorization  is  allocated  for  construc- 
tion of  six  new  hospitals. 

These  .six  hospitals  are  distributed  a-s 
follows: 


Number 

Service 

Place 

ol 
beds 

Cost 

Armv 

Beaumont,  Tex 

608 

$17,545,000 

Do 

Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Inil 

55 

4  590, 000 

Do  . 

Fort  Gordon  Ga 

760 

21. 362.  COO 

Nauy     ._. 

Charleston.  S  C 

500 

13.356.000 

Do 

.  Corpus  Ci.ri-;!!.  Tex.. 

195 

8.000,000 

An  Force 

..  England  AFB.la... 

75 

3,789.000 

106^12 
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Hert^  In  the  cxse  of  medical  facilities, 
the  committee  found  ito.elf  in  almost  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  prr)i?ram  that 
the  Defense  Department  submitted  In 
fact,  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  write 
Into  the  bill,  authonzation  for  one  addi- 
tional new  hospital  this  year  which  the 
Army  had  :.ot  scheduled  for  submission 
until  next  year  This  haspital  at  Fort 
Gordon.  Ga .  has  t)een  a  matter  of 
deep  cone  rn  to  the  committee  for  a 
number  of  years  and  many  of  our  mem- 
bers have  visltfd  the  present  old  tem- 
porary hospital  erected  m  World  War 
II  In  view  of  the  .greatly  expanded  role 
of  Fort  Gordon  as  a  major  training  base 
for  Vii'lnam  operation.s.  we  felt  it  to  be 
urgently  e.s.sential  that  replacement  of 
this  old  ir.adiq  Jute  facility  be  no  lorujer 
delayed  The  committee  feels  stronkjly 
that  the  pace  of  replacement  for  many 
of  the  outmoded  World  W'xr  II  hospitals 
should  be  accelerated. 

Last  years  program  represented  the 
first  tune  m  many  years  when  the  De- 
partment had  seen  fit  to  recognize  the 
committees  longstandm^  concern  m 
this  area,  and  subm.tted  a  program  wnich 
in  the  committees  judi;ment  adequately 
met  the  many  overdue  requirements  for 
improved  health  faciU'ies.  Despite  the 
enforced  austerity  inherent  m  this  fl.scal 
year,  the  committee  is  determined  that 
the  Defenot  D,  partment  should  maintain 
suitable  empliaiis  on  priority  replace- 
ment of  the  vital  health  facilities. 

The  committee  on  Armed  Servlcfs  has 
made  a  determined  erfort  over  tlie  past 
years  to  continuously  reduce  the  amount 
of  unfunded  and  unused  construction 
authonzat.'on  available  to  the  militarj- 
departments. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  ac- 
cumulation of  unused  authorization,  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  period  of 
validity  of  a  ithorizations  provided  in 
the  annual  m  litary  construction  bill  to 
a  2-year  pt'ru)d  for  all  facilities  other 
than  military  family  housing. 

In  the  case  of  military  family  hous- 
ing, the  authorization  is  limited  to  a  15- 
month  period 

It  IS  heartening  to  be  able  to  report 
that  based  on  estimated  data  furnished 
to  the  committee  this  year,  the  residual 
authorization  estimated  to  be  available 
at  the  end  of  the  coming  year  for  all 
three  services  will  be  a  very  low  sum 
and  will  total  less  than  SlOO  million 

The  bil!  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment propu.scd  tile  acquisition  of  approx- 
imately 14.000  acres  of  land  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $6  6  million.  This  is 
somewhat  moro  acreage  than  was  re- 
quested last  year,  but  the  price  of  ac- 
quisition is  much  lower  than  last  year's 
5-'4  9  .^hllion. 

Tile  major  part  of  the  proposed  land 
acquisition  involves  acquiring  600  acres 
at  the  Na\al  Air  Station.  Imperial  Beach, 
Calif  ,  at  a  cost  of  $3  6  million.  An  addi- 
tional S2  million  is  required  for  land  fill 
and  site  Improvements  at  the  Naval 
Academy  The  remaining  requirement 
which  involves  the  greater  amount  of 
acreage,  but  at  relatively  low  cost,  is  for 
purchasing  mineral  rights  at  an  Air 
Force  range  in  Texas,  and  various  minor 
base  expansions  at  tiiree  other  locations. 

The  committee  has  approved  tiie  total 
of  So. 6  nulllon  lor  real  estate  acquisition. 


The  mllltarv-  cnn.struction  authoriza- 
tion for  fl.scal  year  1969  as  reflected  in  the 
bill  before  you,  contains  two  distinct 
parts: 

First,  the  authority  to  provide  and 
c  instruct  new  operational  facilities 
in  the  amount  of  $1,217  9  million  to  sup- 
port the  .Active  and  Re.serve  Forces:  and 

Strond,  the  autiiorlty  for  military 
family  housing  m  the  amount  of  $.'>98  5 
million. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the 
$1.217  9  million  authorization  for  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Forces  by  relating;  it 
to  the  nature  of  the  sufiport  facilities 
which  th.s  con.struction  is  intended  to 
provide  for  the  operating  forces. 

For  purpo.ses  of  simplicity  and  brevity 
I  will  describe  the  contents  of  this  bill  m 
the  nine  principal  categories  of  facilities 
which  are  provided.  Two  of  tliese.  medi- 
cal facilities  and  real  estate.  I  have  al- 
ready sinKled  out  (or  special  comment 
and  have  disciissfd  tor  you  the  commit- 
tee .s  recommendations  F'or  the  remain- 
ing seven.  I  will  attempt  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable to  group  those  wliicii  lend  them- 
selves to  related  and   allied  discussion. 

The  rir=;t  of  these  ,ue  o;)eral;onal  and 
training  facilities  These  categories  which 
represent  some  40  j)ercent  of  the  total 
amount  provided  fur  the  Active  and  Re- 
serve Forces  total  $438  4  million  for  the 
three  mililai-y  .services  The  facilities  pro- 
vided under  ihe.s*^  cxitegones  represent  a 
broad  spectrum  of  requirements  and  con- 
tain e:s.sential  airbase,  lleet  <>t)eralions 
support,  communications,  ,secunty.  com- 
mand and  corurol  facilities,  training 
ranges.  cla.ssr()i>ms.  teeiinical  instruction 
buldings  and  unit  and  individual  train- 
ing facilities  for  .ill  le\  els  of  prjifessional 
and  technical  military  competence.  The 
expanding  size  of  our  military  forces  dur- 
ing the  i->ao.t  2  years  have  laid  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  facilities  to 
rapidly  and  adequately  train  large  num- 
bers of  men.  Similarly,  the  expanded 
nature  of  our  overseas  deployments  have 
:ene!"atc<l  a|>erational  needs  not  envis- 
aged a  few  years  back.  For  these  cate- 
i-'ones  the  committ<'e  has  reeimmended 
54J3.4  million  distributed  as  follows: 

Milhon 

.Army    «313  8 

Navy    44   4 

.Mr    Force 80.  2 

It  .should  particularly  bo  noted  that 
over  half  of  this  category  total  is  required 
for  a  single  program  within  the  .^l•my. 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  anti- 
ballistir-mi.s.sile  defcn.se  .system.  Wo  m 
the  Armed  Services  C;)mmittee  are  de- 
lighted to  .see  this  long-overdue  additljn 
tj  our  defenses  finally  initiated.  We  have 
uri^ed  it.s  deployment  for  many  years, 
and  although  it  represents  a  costly  addl- 
ti.in  to  our  miliUiry  resources,  we  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  grievous  disservice  to 
the  Nation  to  delay  it  longer. 

The  next  tA;)  categories  of  facilities 
which  I  w^puld  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention/'aFe  those  for  maintenance  and 
supply,  and  administrative  facilities. 
Maintenance  and  supply  facilities  today 
e.st»ecially  play  a  most  !mt>ort-ant  role  in 
keeping  )ur  modern  defense  forces  com- 
bat rt-ady  and  capable  of  responding  to 
any  emergency  on  short  mtice.  TTiis 
category    of    facilities    Includes    all    the 


structures  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance, reiKiir.  and  overhaul  as  well  as 
st;K"kaee  and  waiThousiiig  of  equipment 
and  partes  for  all  of  our  complicated  mod- 
em weaivins  sv->tems  These  Include 
aircraft,  tanks,  artillery,  guided  missiles 
and  rockets,  ammunitl.m.  ;ind  all  of  the 
complex  electronic  c;ear  needed  to  direct 
and  operate  them  In  m.idern  day  war- 
fare, an  armed  force  is  no  better  than  its 
Ijcistlcal  train  of  supply  and  repair  or 
roequipment. 

For  these  requirements,  and  for  a  rel- 
atively modest  amount  of  admini5trative 
and  command  and  control  facilities  to 
provide  the  iieadquarters  and  super- 
visory facilities  for  various  commands 
and  bases,  the  Department  of  Defense 
requested  S172  7  million,  of  winch  the 
committee  has  .seen  fit  to  recommend  au- 
thorization for  $157  3  million.  This  rec- 
ommended authorization  is  distributed 
as  foUow.s: 

Million 

.■\rmy $36  8 

N.ivy   ._ 85  5 

.Mr  Force 35  0 

Mr  Chairman,  the  next  category  of 
facilities  which  I  bring  to  your  attention 
are  tho.se  lor  research  and  development. 
Li  the  bill  as  propo.sed  by  the  Depart- 
ment they  had  included  $59.4  million. 
Tills  sum  was  designed  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  many  and  varied  research  and 
development  programs  and  for  continued 
researcii  and  development  of  the  Nike-X 
.ABM  111  order  to  keep  abreast  of  future 
growths  in  potential  threat  The  com- 
mittee inquired  carefully  into  all  of  the 
programs  and  dctcrmmed  to  recommend 
a  total  authorization  rif  $53  million. 

This  sum  will  permit  new  laboratory 
facilities  and  test  facilities  for  all  vital 
systems  and  fields  of  research  that  are 
most  promising  from  military  aspects, 
and  in  the  committees  view  will  meet 
all  urgent  needs.  The  recommended  au- 
thorization is  distributed  as  follows: 

Million 

,^rmv $18,5 

Navy    12.3 

Air  Force _ 22.2 

The  final  categories  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  are  those  for 
troop  housing  and  utilities  These  are 
especially  susceptible  to  simultaneous 
discission  in  that  they  both  represent 
.sf'vere  and  longstanding,  needs  which  In 
our  view  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
relatively  low  priority  much  too  long. 
They  are  clo.scly  related  inasmuch  as 
their  needs  steai  from  continued  and  un- 
economical use  of  outmoded  and  obsoles- 
cent facilities  which  were  constructed 
many  years  ago  under  austere  criteria, 
and  now  simply  are  unacceptable  or 
completely  inadequate  by  modem  day 
standards.  The  .Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  fought  strenuously  over  the  years 
to  secure  a  more  rapid  replacement  of 
such  facilities,  most  especially  troop 
housing,  a  large  portion  of  which  are 
World  War  II  temporary  facilities  which 
have  far  outlasted  their  emergency  need. 

This  year,  however.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  nece.ssarily  austere  nature  of 
the  program,  the  Department  saw  fit  to 
request  only  a  total  of  S175  million  for 
such  facilities.  Thu  would  provide  about 
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$109  million  for  some  17.500  new  en- 
listed and  officer  quarters,  and  about  $66 
million  for  new  utility  systems  and  ad- 
ditions Although  the  committee  is  dis- 
appointed in  this  .slowdov.n  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  vital  morale  and  reen- 
li.stmenl  factor,  we  have  reconciled  our- 
.selves  to  accepting  the  reduced  program 
as  a  temporary  measure  to  help  reduce 
Federal  expenditures.  The  committee 
ha.s  .  pproved  a  total  of  $141.2  million  for 
such  facilities  within  the  total  amount 
requested. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  make 
a  few  general  ob.servations  concerning 
the  reductions  in  this  bill.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  we  deferred  a  number  of  proj- 
ects totaling  $59,194,000.  We  did  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  working 
with  a  very  austere  request,  and  many 
of  the  projects  are  desirable  and  will 
have  to  be  built  in  the  future.  But  in 
view  of  the  increased  costs  of  our  efforts 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  pressures  for  a 
tax  increase  and  the  need  for  fiscal  pru- 
dence, we  deferred  for  the  present,  those 
projects  which  could  safely  be  jxjstponed 
without  impairing  oui-  national  security. 
In  doing  this.  I  feel  the  committee  ful- 
filled its  responsibility  not  only  to  the 
services  but  also  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

We  reduced  the  contingency  authori- 
zation for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
$10,000,000,  We  reduced  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Southeast  Asia  over  $18  million 
and  restricted  the  use  of  the  funds  to 
eliminate  frills  and  nonessential  proj- 
ects. 

To  demonstrate  the  painstaking  care 
taken  in  consideration  of  this  bill,  the 
committee  held  19  sessions,  and  the 
hearings  contain  well  over  700  printed 
pages.  During  the  markup  of  the  bill  we 
considered  individually  187  amend- 
ments. 

Turning  now  from  the  reductions,  a 
number  of  new  provisions  arc  contained 
in  this  bill  which  I  will  enumerate 
briefly.  Many  of  them  relate  to  military 
family  housing. 

First,  A  special  average  unit  cost  of 
S30.000  is  established  for  family  housing 
to  be  built  at  George  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.  Tills  will  be  a  prototype  project 
selected  for  full  dcsicn  and  construction, 
employing  new  methods  developed  under 
a  recent  R,  &  D.  effort  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  The  $30,000  average  unit  cost 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  absorb  cer- 
tain extraordinary  expenses  related  to 
this  project,  such  as  special  tooling  and 
equipment  required  to  manufacture 
components. 

Second,  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  limited  number  of 
family  housing  units  in  foreign  coimtries 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  excess 
foreign  currencies  available  to  the  United 
States.  A  maximum  cost  of  $50,000  is 
established  for  the  units  and  the  pro- 
portionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  installation  of  utilities. 
Third.  The  bill  also  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Defense 
through  fiscal  year  1970  to  enter  Into 
leases  for  family  housing  in  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  and  ex- 
empts leases  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
from  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  607, 
Public  Law  90-110. 


Fourth.  It  continues  through  fiscal 
year  1970  the  rental  guarantee  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  5.000  units  of  family 
housing  in  foreign  countries  under  which 
97  iiercent  occupancy  is  (guaranteed  for 
a  period  not  in  excess  of  10  years  and 
pursuant  to  which  rentals  .shall  not  ex- 
ceed $185  per  month,  including  the  co.st 
of  maintenance  and  operation. 

Fifth.  This  bill  clarifies  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
may  exi^end  funds  for  improvement's  to 
militai-j'  family  housing  where  costs  do 
not  exceed  $10,000, 

Sixth.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  re- 
location of  100  relocatable  housing  units 
currently  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
inventory  to  Fort  Polk,  La. 

Seventh.  The  bill  lU.so  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $11,800,000  for  imjjle- 
mentation  of  the  homeowners  assistance 
program  as  contained  originally  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  amended  by  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act  of  1966.  This  ijrogram  permits 
reimbursement  under  certain  specified 
conditions  to  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
losses  resulting  from  the  ba.se  closure 
program. 

Eighth.  The  committee  slightly  in- 
creased the  cost  limitations  for  i^erma- 
nent  bai'racks  spaces  and  bachelor  officer 
quarters  to  compensate  for  construction 
increases  in  recent  years. 

Ninth.  As  a  result  of  vi.sits  to  Vietnam 
by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se 
Armed  Services  Committee,  it  has  come 
to  the  committe-e's  attention  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  approved  a  !)ro- 
gram  to  provide  the  South  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  with  materials  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  constructing  family  housing  for 
dependents  of  those  forces.  These  matc-- 
rials  were  being  jjrovided  through  the  use 
of  operations  and  maintenance  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  the  Ai-my, 
The  committee  has  inserted  .section  807 
to  make  certain  that  neither  construc- 
tion materials  or  construction  shall  be 
provided  for  foreign  militaiT  family 
housing  from  moneys  appropriated  for 
Department  of  Defense  operations  with- 
out a  specific  authorization  therefor. 

For  the  Reserve  Forces,  the  Depart- 
ment had  requested  SI 6.3  million  for  Air 
Force  Reserve.  Air  National  Guard,  and 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  facil- 
ities. The  Department  stated  that  they 
did  not  request  funds  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  because 
the  restructuring  of  these  components 
had  not  been  resolved  at  that  time  and 
because  they  believed  that  sufficient  un- 
committed prior  year  authorizations  were 
available  in  view  of  the  SIO  million  of 
new  authorization  added  in  Public  Law 
90-110  for  each  of  these  components. 

The  committee  disagreed  with  this  as- 
sumption and  believes  that  Army  Guard 
and  Reserve  construction  should  be  ac- 
celerated after  3  years  in  deferred  status. 
Toward  this  objective,  the  committee 
recommends  $10.6  million  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  S7.9  million  for  the 
Army  Resei-ve,  thus  making  a  total  of 
$34.8  million  in  new  authorization  avail- 
able for  all  Reserve  Forces  construc- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1969. 

That  is  the  bill.  I  believe  it  is  a  sound 
one,  meeting  not  only  the  needs  of  the 


.services,  but  responsive  al.so  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  these  troublesome  times. 

I  will  be  iJleased  to  try  to  an.swer  what- 
e\er  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wnll  the  ;.:entleman  >iild? 

Mr,  RIVP:R3,  I  yield  to  ihc  ;entleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  A  Member  of 
the  other  IxKly  in  the  la.^t  lew  days  ex- 
pressed .serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  .States  are 
now  such  as  to  make  ihe  UniteKl  States 
tiie  stronaest  military  i>ower  in  the 
world.  I  wonder  if  the  uenthinan  would 
like  10  rommeiu  on  that  and  lell  us 
whether  in  his  view  the  men,  material, 
and  equipmf  nt  provided  in  this  authori- 
zation will  provide  adequately  for  the 
national  de'(n,se  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  Russia  and   other  ix)wers? 

Mr,  RIVERS.  Tills  bill  provides  the 
minimum — the  minimum  for  our  require- 
ments and  our  worldwide  commitments. 
It  IS  the  minimum.  It  is  very  austere. 

Mr.  BATES,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  o-s  I  may  require, 

Mr,  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  ioys 
of  .serving  in  this  bod.v  is  the  mutual  ex- 
I^erienccs  that  \vc  share  with  one  an- 
other. Likewise,  one  of  the  great  .sad- 
ne.s.ses  that  descend  upon  us  is  when  the 
lieavy  hand  of  time  for  one  reason  or 
another  brines  about  tlie  fact  that  one 
of  our  Members  does  not  .seek  reelection. 
Our  committee  has  two  distingui.shed 
Members  this  year  who  have  decided  not 
to  .stH'k  reelection.  One  of  them  is  the  dis- 
tinguished former  majority  leader,  the 
i^entleman  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  HalleckI. 
We  will  on  a  later  dale  .set  a.side  a  few- 
moments  to  i>ay  a  fittinc  tribute  to  this 
L'reai  Hoosier  who  has  been  a  bulwark 
of  strenath  in  contemporai-y  .American 
IX)Iitics. 

But  today,  Mr.  Cliainnan,  we  have  de- 
cided to  set  [u'^ide  at  least  a  f( w  moments 
10  honor  this  distinaui.shed  Virrinian 
who,  tosether  with  a  long  list  of  great 
Americans  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Vircinia,  has  traced  this  body. 

Porter  Hardy  is  quiet  and  is  una.s,sum- 
ing — on  the  surface,  when  luceties  and 
pleasantries  arc  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  he  IS  a  ball  of  fire  when  he  takes 
command.  He  is  not  one  who  ba,sks  in  the 
litiht  of  publicity.  He  is  emc  who  pursues 
the  mo.st  delicate  and  difficult  problems 
wnth  downed  determination. 

I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  of  him  that 
while  lie  has  served  here,  he  has  accom- 
plished as  much  as  most  of  us  claim — and 
that  is  .saying  quite  a  bil.  In  these  days 
when  the  word  ■intolerance"  is  .so  widely 
used,  I  think  i^erhaps  it  can  be  said  of 
him  that  Ik  is  intoleraiit  of  ^-a-ste  and 
inefficiency,  H.  has  Ijcen  for  10  terms 
merciless  to  those  wnn£s.ses  who  courted 
either  waste  or  inefficiency  and  he  lias 
embraced  llio-se  who  have  practiced 
what  lie  lias  i^rcached. 

When  lie  lerve.  here.  I  •.vill  lose  a  re- 
lationship which  I  have  trea.sured.  and 
the  American  people  *'lll  lose  a  disiin- 
i;ui.shed  lepislator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  16703,  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill. 

Again  this  year,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  bill.  Not  only  does  the  com- 
mittee have  the  opportunity  of  carefully 
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examlniniT  each  construction  project, 
but  this  bill  also  n\ves  the  committee  an 
opportimity  of  examininK  more  clasely 
the  defense  programs  for  which  this  bill 
will  provide  the  bulldinc't 

Tins  year,  the  committer?  conducted 
Its  heanni?.s  m  a  new  way  A  special 
nine-man  subcommictfe  was  established 
to  Bi  over  the  proposals  The  L^^part- 
mer.r  of  D»-ffnse  submitted  almost  1  100 
line  Items  for  4  45  bases  f  ir  our  examina- 
tion. The  special  subcommittee  met  In 
mornin?  and  afternoon  sessions  for  3 
weeki  in  Its  examination  In  addition. 
each  member  of  the  subcommittee  was 
given  responsibility  for  some  one  area  of 
the  bill,  and  studied  that  area  in  df'pth 
before  the  hearings  The  result  was  a 
painstaking  effort  on  a  subject  that  can 
hardly  be  considered  stimulating  It  was 
arduous  work  to  carefully  review  each  of 
the  Items  submitted  to  us 

The  result  of  all  this  study  is  that  the 
committee  made  an  overall  reduction  of 
over  $59000.000  We  accomplished  this 
by  deietmij  about  120  line  iU^ms  and  re- 
ducing another  100  line  items.  This 
means  that  one-flr'th  of  tlie  items  sub- 
mitted fiir  our  consideratlijn  were  de- 
crejised  or  elunlr^ated-  -a  clear  indica- 
tion of  tlie  amouni.  of  close,  precise  at- 
tenuon  tiie  committee  paid  to  the  details 
in  the  tail 

Before  I  no  into  further  details  about 
how  we  examined  and  cut  out  moneys 
from  this  bill.  I  want  to  pomt  out  that 
we  did  make  some  additions — four  m 
number.  We  added  $18.000  000  for  des- 
perately needed  facilities  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  programs. 
With  our  fighting  forces  l)emg  stretched 
as  thin  as  they  are.  it  is  most  urgent  that 
we  maintain  a  mimmum  status  for  these 
forces,  and  the  facilities  are  necessary 
to  that  pom'.. 

The  largett  single  line  item  addition 
was  of  $21,000,000  for  the  hospiUl  at 
Camp  Gordon,  Ga.  This  hospital  receives 
over  one-third  of  our  wounded  returning 
from  Southeast  Asia.  While  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  completed  this  year 
it  waa  not.  Cori^equently  many  of  our 
wounded  there  are  ;n  beds  in  the  iialls. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  this  construc- 
tion was  as  much  needed  as  we  had 
heard,  the  subcommittee  sent  two  mem- 
bers. Dr  Hall  and  Mr  Dicki:«son,  to 
make  a  special  Inspection  of  the  present 
facilities.  The  other  two  additions  were 
of  $270,000  for  an  addition  to  the  Fort 
Benjamm  Harrison  Hospital,  Indianap- 
olis. Ind  .  and  $40,000  for  an  elevator  in 
a  military  hospital  being  built  In  Korea. 

In  looking  over  the  cuts  or  dele  lions 
which  the  committee  made,  there  are 
three  kinds  which  predominate  First  of 
all,  the  Department  of  Defen.se  had  re- 
quested permission  to  increase  the  square 
footage  per  man  for  new  barrack  con- 
struction from  72  square  feet  to  105. 
While  this  committee  has  been  most  In- 
sistent over  the  past  years  that  our  .serv- 
icemen have  the  proper  kind  of  accom- 
modations, and  while  we  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  Increased  space  for 
our  men,  we  cut  back  the  new  construc- 
tion requirements  to  the  old  standards. 
We  couid  not  but  do  otherwise  in  this 
penod  when  austerity  is  so  vital.  We  also 
held  the  services  to  an  8  percent  increase 


In  construction  cosus  which  reflect*  the 
actual  Increase  since  the  last  adjustment. 

S«^cond,  we  deferred  certain  pollution 
projects  until  the  PtaU's  or  local  com- 
munities had  developed  programs  Into 
which  the  projects  would  fit  Since  the 
statt's  bear  the  main  burden  fiir  ridding 
our  wattT  of  iKillution,  we  thought  tliat 
the  o!Tort,s  of  the  .irmed  services  should 
be  CO  irrtiaated  with  tho.se  of  the  locali- 
ties m  which  the  facilities  an-  located 
Our  policy  provided  for  the  provision  of 
Federal  funds  smiultaneously  with  the 
availability  of  local  funds — not  2  or  3 
yi  ars  in  advance 

HilTd,  we  asked  tlic  services  to  rale 
their  projects  for  the  lowest  20  percent 
pn  jrllies.  With  the.se  lists  we  made  fur- 
ther examip.at:ons  and  were  able  to  ef- 
fect further  .savmgs  Some  of  these  over 
lapped  wltli  the  above  considerations. 

Followuig  Uie.se  committee  actions,  we 
were  then  able  t-)  produce  :\  bill  which, 
for  line  items  involved,  was  next  to  the 
lowest  for  the  past  5  years.  The  only  year 
lower  was  1967.  when  there  wi«  such  a 
small  amiiunt  of  con.structlon  tliat  some 
thought  we  were  getting  too  near  tlie 
thin  edge  of  preparedness  In  pomtlng 
out  this  low  total.  I  must  state  thai  I  am 
comparing  ti«ures  without  the  special 
construction  costs  of  Soutlieast  Asia, 
without  the  spiecial  construction  Cijsts  in- 
volved in  the  NATO  relocation  of  which 
there  are  $o5  000.000  this  year  and  $60.- 
000.000  la.^t  year,  and  without  the  $227,- 
000,000  for  Sentmel  construction  for 
this  year. 

Tlie  rtgures,  then  run: 

Billion 

1964    11   8 

l'J«5    1.5 

VJii6    1.7 

1:1(37     1    0 

I'lfia     2   2 

IJ69     _      1    3 

Considermg  the  amount  of  inflation 
that  has  set  in  Ijetween  1964  and  the 
present,  tins  is  mdeed  an  austere  con- 
struction program. 

.\s  I  said  earlier,  the  construction  au- 
thorization bill  lets  us  examuie  programs 
of  the  armed  services  in  order  to  learn 
what  13  really  gouig  on.  Out  of  our  studies 
thii  year,  we  came  across  two  instances 
where  construction  had  been  accom- 
plished, not  from  funds  authorized 
under  the  military  construction  bill,  but 
from  operating  and  mamtenance  funds. 
These  two  instances  were  construction 
in  part  of  the  demilitarized  zone  in  Ko- 
rea, and  construction  of  dependent  hous- 
m^'  m  Vietnam.  We  asked  for  the  legal 
authority  by  which  these  items  of  con- 
struction had  been  accomplished  or 
planned.  The  opinion  which  we  were 
furnished  was  not  propter,  m  our  view. 
We  are  not  necessarily  uppased  to  hav- 
iiK'  our  funds  build  dependent  housing 
in  Vietnam.  We  do  insist  that  It  be  ac- 
complished within  the  normal  military 
con.structlon  .luthonzatlon  and  appro- 
priation route.  This  Is  doubly  important 
this  year  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  cut  back  the  housing  for  de- 
pendents in  our  own  country  With  our 
fiscal  crisis,  we  would  want  to  take  a 
close  look  at  our  providing  hou.sing  for 
Vietnam  dependents.  In  order  to  fore- 
close the  further  possible  use  of  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  funds  for  construc- 


tion for  Vietnamese  natives,  we  are  In- 
serting a  section  in  this  year  s  bill  mak- 
ing this  prohibition  abundantly  clear, 

I  mentioned  the  Sentinel  pro?;ram  a 
while  ago  I  also  mentioned  that  there 
Is  an  item  of  $227  million  in  this  bill  for 
construction  for  this  proftram.  Since  the 
program  was  al.so  noiiip  to  need  fundinc; 
for  research  iind  development  and  for 
missiles  luider  the  nn^-ular  miht.iry  pro- 
curement authori^'ation,  the  committee 
held  a  special  .e.sslon  It  inviti'd  Lieuten- 
ant General  Starbird  to  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  a  full  dcsciiptlon  of  the  cur- 
rent mi.ssion  and  plans  for  the  pro-iram. 
This  Is  the  much-needed  antiballlstlc 
mis.sile  program  which  is  aimed  primarily 
at  provldini,'  the  country  with  a  defense 
again.st  ballistic  missiles  from  Commu- 
niit  China.  If  nccessar>'.  it  could  also 
form  the  basis  for  a  defense  a^'amst  any 
otlier  ballistic  missile  system.  In  addi- 
tion It  does  pro\ide  a  defense  against 
any  ballistic  mi.ssiles  which  are  luici- 
dentally  fired.  Most  of  the  details  of  the 
system  are  classified,  although  some 
have  been  made  available  to  the  public. 
We  believe  that  this  .system  Is  absolute- 
ly nccrssar:.'  Whether  this  is  a  prelude 
to  a  .system  to  counter  sophisticated  se- 
nos  of  missiles  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  point  In  time.  Further  research  and 
dcvelojjnient  will  be  required  in  advance 
of  such  a  decision. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  one  can  judge  from 
what  has  been  .said,  the  committee  has 
taken  a  stron:;  .stand  in  examining  the 
reque.st.s  for  military  construction  au- 
thorization this  year.  In  the  light  of  our 
fi.sc.il  needs,  it  has  made  its  examination 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  requests 
e%'en  more  rigorous  than  usual.  I  believe 
that  we  have  brought  a  bill  here  which 
will  be  sure  that  our  military  needs  are 
covered,  but  which  does  not  spend  any 
more  than  Is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BATES  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr,  HALLECK  I  listened  to  what  the 
gentleman  said  about,  may  I  say,  my 
fellow  dropout  from  Virginia,  Porter 
Ha»dy.  Since  I  am  quitting,  too,  I  believe 
I  can,  as  we  .say  out  In  Indiana,  look 
down  the  same  broom  handle  with  him. 

I  want  to  add  my  words  to  what  has 
been  said  already  about  the  dedication, 
the  ability,  the  Intelligence,  the  honesty, 
and  the  dowm right  decency  of  Porte* 
HARnv  Since  he  Is  quitting,  as  a  Repub- 
lican I  can  say  that  with  no  fear  at  all, 
because  some  time  It  might  jump  up  to 
bite  me  if  sGrmebody  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle  were  expecting  to  be  elected 
down  there.  I  am  quite  sure  he  had  no 
fear  of  being  defeated. 

I  might  add  at  that  point.  I  did  not 
qmt  because  I  was  scared.  When  I  run. 
I  run  scared.  I  have  always  found  that 
IS  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

So.  Porter.  I  am  glad  to  add  my  word 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  one  other 
thing.  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
this  erreat  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
only  in  these  last  2  years  of  my  tour  of 
34  years  here.  For  me  it  has  been  a  great 
privilege  as  well  as  a  great  honor.  I  have 
appreciated  the  character,  the  diligence, 
the  ability  of  the  people  on  that  com- 
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mlttee.  Thanks  to  .<»mebody  for  seeing  to 
It  that  I  got  on  that  committee.  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  It.  If  there  were  anything 
that  would  have  iJersuaded  me  to  stay 
here.  I  think  probably  it  would  have  been 
my  service  on  that  frrcat  committee  un- 
der the  leadership  of  our  great  chairman, 
Mendfi.  Rivers,  ot  South  Carolina,  who 
is  a  little  junior  to  me  in  some  ways — 
he  is  a  little  farther  down  the  hall  in 
the  Raybum  Building  than  I  am— but 
he  IS  a  ;,'ieat  k'Uv  as  well  as  Les  Abends, 
Bill  Bates,  and  cver>'body  else  on  that 
meat  committee. 

The  la.st  thing  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this:  Sure,  if  you  had  the 
resix)n.sibllity  of  this  bill,  you  would  all 
nit-plck  it  a  little  bit.  But  look.  This  is 
no  blank  check.  I  have  been  here  in  my 
time  when  we  authorized  and  appro- 
priated blank  checks  much  greater  than 
this.  But  this  Is  a  line  item  authoriza- 
tion bill.  This  has  sone  through  how 
many  different  items?  Yes,  1,100  dif- 
ferent line  items,  where  we  allocate  this 
money  to  specific  things  that  this  com- 
mittee decided  which  were  desirable  and 
nece,ssar>'  and  always  having  regard  for 
the  fi.scal  .situation  of  our  Government. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  hope  that  in 
this  committee,  after  the  work  has  been 
done  on  this  bill,  we  can  accept  this  bill 
and  go  on  alwut  our  business  with  other 
things,  because  no  matter  how  much  you 
might  debate  it  liere.  with  all  of  the 
Members  present,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  come  out  any  better.  In  fact,  you 
would  probably  come  out  spending  more 
money  than  are  here.  Let  us  not  do  that. 
Let  us  stick  with  the  committee  that  has 
done  a  good  job  and  adopt  this  bill 
promptly. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
his  gracious  and  truthful  remarks,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Virginia.  I  was  truly  hon- 
ored today  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to 
him,  although  I  must  confess.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  have  been  those  occa- 
sions while  I  have  .served  with  him  when 
I  wished  that  he  had  already  retired. 
I  remember  back  in  1952  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  In  control  of  the  Congress.  He 
called  me  up  and  said.  "I  have  a  project 
that  I  am  working  on  that  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  select   committee.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  very  much  if  you  could  get  on 
that  select  committee."  I  had  only  been 
here  for  4  years  at  that  time,  and  It 
seemed  like  a  challenge  to  me.  so  I  un- 
dertook this  a.ssignment,  I  did  not  know 
then  what  I  foimd  out  later  on.  It  took 
us  3   years  to  work  on  that  survivors 
benefit     bill.     Wliile     we     were     going 
through  some  of  the  most  difficult  times 
I  became  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee  because   the   Republicans   came   in 
control.  I  remember  one  night  I  attended 
a    banquet    down   here   in    Washington 
where  very  unkindly  our  subcommittee 
was  referred  to  as  "that  Bates  subcom- 
mittee." Why.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
had  completed  writing  that  legislation  I 
do  not  know  how  much  I  suffered,  but 
this  much  I  do  know:  It  cost  me  $500  to 
go  home  to  my  district  in  Massachusetts 
and  try  to  explain  what  we  had  done. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  for  bringing  me  In 


on  that  particular  project,  which  I  could 
have  done  without. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BATES.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr,  PIRNIE,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  task 
of  preparing  this  bill  was  not  simple  be- 
cause our  committee  felt  obliged  to  keep 
the  total  as  low  as  jxi.ssible  and  at  the 
same  time  establish  priorities  for  con- 
struction which  will  be  taking  place  in 
the  next  5  years.  This  task  was  done  care- 
fully and  objectively. 

Yet,  I  am  concerned  about  the  over- 
all future  of  our  military  construction 
program.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  countr%-  and  the 
level  of  our  financial  commitments  both 
at  home  and  abroad  will  have  real  impact 
on  our  defense  budget.  This  cannot  be 
avoided.  Also,  we  know  that  when  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  provide  i)ro!?ram  re- 
ductions or  deletions,  military  con.stiuc- 
tlon  is  the  first  area  to  sulfer. 

For  example,  the  total  Air  Force  budget 
request  in  1968  was  S25.1  billion  of  which 
$431  million  was  for  construction.  In 
1969.  the  comparable  figures  arc  S27 
bilhon  and  $278  million  respectively. 
While  the  Air  Force  budget  request  in- 
creased by  $1.9  million  or  7  percent,  the 
amount  earmarked  for  construction  was 
reduced  by  more  than  30  percent.  In  ad- 
dition, twice  in  the  la.st  3  years,  author- 
ized and  funded  construction  proarams 
approved  by  Congress  have  been  tem- 
porarily deferred  for  jjurely  economic 
reasons.  As  a  result,  our  construction 
program  is  behind  .schedule  and  will  be 
more  expensive  due  to  rising  costs.  This 
is  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  ac- 
cumulating budget  deficits. 

Even  though  in  the  long  run  these  de- 
ferrals will  cost  more,  the  committee  has 
acted  responsibly  in  establishing  prior- 
ities consistent  with  the  seriousness  of 
our  economic  .situation.  The  reductions 
were  made  with  great  reluctance  and 
concern,  yet  we  feel  that  the  individual 
projects  identified  for  deferral  can  be 
postponed  without  immediate  serious 
impact  on  the  defense  program.  How- 
ever, past  use  of  military  construction  as 
a  national  economic  safety  valve  has  re- 
sulted in  a  major  segment  of  our  real 
property  facilities  being  still  basically 
World  War  II  facilities.  Buildings,  con- 
structed in  the  1942-43  lime  period,  have 
been  kept  in  use  by  large  infusions  of 
maintenance  funds  und  great  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  services.  Commendable 
as  these  efforts  to  "make  do"  are,  they 
are  no  substitute  for  a  sound  lona-range 
plan  of  facility  modernization  and  re- 
placement. Such  a  program  will  never 
get  off  the  ground  if  we  continue  to  defer 
military  construction  at  every  decline  of 
the  national  economic  barometer. 

It  is  time  that  we  view  the  construc- 
tion program  as  responsible  managers 
in  private  industrj-  look  at  their  capital 
investment.  Rather  than  determine  how 
little  can  be  spent  in  a  given  year,  we 
should  insist  that  DOD  provide  us  with 
a  program  that  is  adequate  to  meet  our 
operational  requirements,  to  replace 
those  facUities  that  are  beyond  economic 
retention,  and  to  provide  a  standard  of 
persormel  accommodations  that  will  al- 


low the  services  to  attract  and  retain  the 
Ijeople  who  are  the  very  heart  of  our 
mihtary  capability.  To  do  any  less  can 
be  pennywi.se  and  ixiund- foolish. 

Certainly  the  con.struction  program, 
as  well  as  other  segments  of  the  budget, 
can  and  should  be  adjusU'd  in  light  of 
overall  national  iiriorities.  However,  it 
.should  cea.se  to  be  the  budgetary  whip- 
ping boy  that  the  record  indicates.  With- 
out some  sound  apjoroach  such  as  I  have 
outlined,  we  will  continue  to  vnuv  pood 
money  after  bad  without  ever  imi)roving 
our  basic  iilant.  and  without  being  able 
to  provide  the  .ser\1ce  career  motivation 
to  those  people  we  seek  so  much  to  try 
to  retain.  Failure  to  retain  these  exiie- 
rienced  i)e^oi)le  is  costly  and  inefficient. 

In  future  military  construction  pro- 
grams, we  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
larger  authorizations  and  appro)3riations. 
Commonscnse  indicates  that  we  avoid  the 
lo.ss  of  efficiency  and  the  genuine  wa.ste 
which  our  j^rcsent  cour.se  entails. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  .as- 
sociate my.self  with  the  remarks  of  the 
r.entleman  from  Indiana,  who  has  com- 
mented inc)st  ix)ii:nantly  itbout  the 
nature  of  this  legislation  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  developed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  fi.r  yielding 
to  me. 

Mi-  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .vield 
.')  minutes  to  the  uentleman  from  Flor- 
ida :Mr.  SiKEsl,  the  chaimian  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinRui.^hed  members  of  the  great  Com- 
mittf-c  on  Armed  Services  have  in  their 
usual  effective  way  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  carefully  prepared,  well 
documented  and  sound  legislation.  This 
is,  of  cour.se.  a  very  important  bill. 

I  triLst  that  the  Hou.se  will  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  an  extremely 
austere  one.  It  was  cut  :  ome  S800  million 
below  last  year's  bill  by  tlie  Pcntaron 
before  it  came  to  the  Conprcss.  This 
repreients  a  very  .substantial  reduction. 
It  furtiier  means  that  many  needed  proj- 
ects have  iiad  to  be  eliminated.  Yet  the 
fact  lemains  lliat  the  bill  makes  ijrovi- 
sion  for  such  imporant  new  programs  as 
tiie  Sentinel  .system,  a  badly  needed  and 
a  long  overdue  part  of  tiic  r.ntiballistic 
ini.ssile  .system.  I  .strongly  commend  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  its 
wfirk  on  this  bill. 

The  facilities  which  o\ir  military  per- 
.sonncl  mu.st  use  and  train  with  are  fre- 
quently obsolete  for  u.se  in  training  for 
today's  highly  complex  and  advanced 
weaix)ns  systems.  It  is  like  irattin?  a  1968 
supercharger  on  a  Model  T  P^jrd.  They 
just  were  not  made  for  each  other.  Effi- 
ciency in  training  demands  facilities 
which  are  geared  to  the  equipment  and 
the  weapons  which  are  being  used. 

Yet  there  is  altogether  too  much  dis- 
position in  the  Pentagon  to  neclect  mili- 
tary con.struction  needs,  to  make  do  with 
existing  facilities  and  buildincs  when 
they  have  passed  their  usefulness  and 
even  when  they  are  no  longer  adequate 
for  modern  training  requircnients.  Some- 
times it  costs  more  to  try  to  hold  them 
together  than  they  are  worth.  Tlien  such 
a  policy  becomes  iX)or  economy. 

Our  countrj  is  not  so  poor  that  it  can- 
not afford  decent  places  for  our  service- 
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men  and  iheir  families  to  live  in.  and 
modem  and  efficient  structures  in  which 
to  work  and  train  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  for  years  military  construction  has 
been  at  the  Ixittom  of  the  list  It  has  had 
to  take  what  is  left  over  when  the  needs 
of  other  programs  have  been  met  This 
too  IS  pot<r  policy  and  p<_ior  economy 
Always  we  seem  to  be  In  a  crises  situa- 
tion which  denies  us  a  fully  adequate 
military  construction  program 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
distin^iuished  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield  to  me  at  this  poinf 

Mr  SIKES  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Chairman  in  view 
of  the  statement  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  just  made  and  the  reci- 
tation of  the  facts  that  we  have  exi:)ert- 
enced  in  the  past  would  the  gentleman 
say  after  having  exam-ined  this  bill  and 
understanding  everything  contained  in 
It.  that. each  item  contained  therein 
should  be  funded  at  this  time' 

Mr  SIKES  Permit  me  to  repeat  to  my 
distinguished  friend  my  assurance  that 
I  do  approve  of  the  commiltoe  bill  That 
Is  my  reason  for  apperirtng  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  1  hope  that  it  Is  going 
to  t)e  possible  to  fund  this  bUl  very  sub- 
stantially In  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
pending  t>efore  the  House 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  gentleman's  remarks  are  of 
high  encouragement  to  us  and  I  know  It 
Is  not  mere  hyperbole 

\\s  BATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  tmie  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gen'.iem.an  :'rom  Ohio  ■  Mr  CLwryl 

Mr  CLANCY  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  niy  supp«.>rt  of  HR  15784,  the 
Military  Cu.istruction  Auth.inzation  Act. 
being  consulered  today  and  to  urue  the 
support  of  this  body  for  the  measure  as 
It  has  been  reported  by  the  committee 
Extensive  and  detailed  .studies  were  ooii- 
ducted  by  the  subcommittee  in  research- 
ing and  evaluating  the  construction 
needs  of  the  military  pursuant  to  the 
reciuest  of  the  Dy»artinent  of  Defense 
Subsuntial  regjrfd  was  given  to  the 
priority  lists  chrtermlncd  by  the  services 
themselves  !■  feel  such  methods  have 
brought  abCut  a  fair  and  equitable  allo- 
cation of  available  funds. 

The  \ni\\cy  of  the  committee  tlirough- 
out  has  been  to  respect  the  vital  im- 
portance uf  budgetary  economies  which 
are  critical  at  this  time  while  m  no  way 
Impairing  the  pursuit  or  attainment  of 
military  obiectives  Accordingly,  all  pos- 
sible steps  have  been  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee to  ensure  that  only  the  minimum 
es.sential  re<iuirements  be  -iiven  consid- 
eration. Of  neces.->uy  this  would  provide 
encouragement  toward  more  eflective 
utiluatiun  or  resources  and  promote 
active  reassessment  of  local  capabilities. 
Though  many  of  the  proposals  were 
considered  desirable  and  were  ones  with 
which  the  committee  sympathized,  proj- 
ects whose  essentiality  was  questionable 
were  reduced  or  deferred  in  view  of  out- 
standing Federal  commitments.  Any 
projects  deleted  were  generally  from  the 
list  of  lowest  priorities  and  ones  for 
which  the  committee  determined  .suffi- 
cient justifkation  could  not  be  shown. 


By  dllit;entlv  foUnwmg  these  ijolicies,  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  original  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
$59  million 

I  would  particularly  like  to  recommend 
for  your  favorable  consideration,  two 
projects  in  this  bill  which  I  fully  sup- 
port First,  tlie  Committee  hai  shown  an 
active  interest  in  developing  an  antlbal- 
listic  missile  system  .Accordindy,  .S227  3 
million  has  ^een  requested  for  the  Sen- 
tinel program  This  expenditure  would 
pruvuie  for  construction  of  facilities  at 
tactical  sites,  for  the  acqui.sition  of  neces- 
sary real  estate  and  for  the  procurement 
of  etcctnc  power  and  radar  equipment 
Continued  development  of  Sentinel  fa- 
cilities is  of  'genuine  imfxirtance  to  pro- 
vide for  comprehensive  defen.se  o*  the 
United  States  a!.:alnst  an  Initial  ICBM 
threat  and  to  provide  an  option  for  de- 
fending our  retaliatory  ofTenslve  missile 
capability 

It  is  well  Ui  ke>  p  in  mind  the  fact  that 
Red  China  is  e.<pect<'d  to  have  missile 
delivery  capability  by  the  mid-li>70's  and 
that  sii<fh  a  system  would  al.so  provide 
added  defense  for  oiir  cities  in  ca.se  of  an 
accidental  missile  launch  by  another 
nuclear  power 

Second,  the  increases  in  troop  slrcimth 
In  .Southeast  Asia  require  additional 
troop  housing  and  suptxjrt  facilities  The 
authorization  request  would  provide 
needed  construction  in  Vietnam  and 
Thailand,  yet  the  sum  requested  is  well 
below  that  of  last  year  New  or  replace- 
ment constnictlon  would  be  limited  to 
proiects  tiiat  are  directly  and  pnmarily 
related  to  the  miliuiry  effort  Where  such 
criteria  are  not  met.  the  committee  has 
denied  consideration  In  this  area  we 
should  spare  no  effort  to  fullill  the  re- 
quirements and  to  provide  the  supplies 
for  our  troops  fl;;hting  there  Therefore. 
I  strongly  urge  your  approval  of  the  full 
authorization  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee for  the  Sentinel  antiballistlc  missile 
protiram  and  for  Southeast  Asia  con- 
struction 

In  conclusion.  I  would  congratulate  the 
subcommittte  whose  work  has  been  ar- 
duous and  intent  Every  effort  lias  t)een 
made  to  dLscharge  this  responsibility  m 
conformity  with  a  ijolicy  of  promoting 
the  national  interest  I  approve  of  the 
result,  which  is  the  bill  you  have  before 
you,  and  strongly  encourage  your  accept- 
ance of  the  authorization  without  altera- 
tion or  amendment. 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
iientleman  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr  Smith  1 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  report 
to  the  Members  on  a  matter  ot  growing 
concern  to  me  and  to  other  Members  of 
the  House.  It  concerns  the  adequacy  of 
facilities  at  the  Army's  permanent  in- 
stallations to  meet  its  long-tenn  com- 
mitments. 

We  all   remember  during   World   War 

II  the  temporarv-  camps  that  sprung  up 
almost  overnight  to  support  America's 
growing  military  might.  Following  that 
war  many  of  these  camps  were  liqui- 
dated, but  others  were  retained  and  be- 
came permanent  Army  installations 
when  It  was  evident  we  would  have  to 


maintain  a  larger  standing  Anny  than 
we  iiad  in  the  past  Many  o(  these  World 
War  II  temixirary  buildings,  built  for 
approximately  5-year  life,  were  held  as 
•moblUzalion  a.sset,s"  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  maintenance  funds 
Many  of  these  mobilization  a.ssets  were 
reactivated  and  used  during  the  Korean 
conflict  Each  time  peace  has  been  jeop- 
ardized we  have  used  the  surviving  build- 
ings to  meet  temporaiy  Anny  expansion. 
Any  of  you  who  have  visited  representa- 
tive Army  ln.stallations  recently  we.e 
aware  that  a  large  part  of  the  Army  in 
the  continenUil  United  States  is  still 
housed  in  these  temporaiy  buildings. 

I  recognize  and  you  recognize  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  provide  permanent  fa- 
cilities to  meet  tomporar>'  requirements, 
but.  there  is  a  requirement  to  house  the 
long-range  Amiy  in  permanent  quarters 
with  pei-manent  supporting  facilities 
which  Will  provide  an  adequate  base  for 
meeting  international  incidents. 

For  long-range  construction  plannbig 
punw.ses  the  military  planners  have  pos- 
tulated an  Army  of  925,000  men,  two- 
thircls  of  which  is  to  be  stationed  within 
the  50  United  States.  At  the  permanent 
installations  inside  the  United  States  the 
Army  has  roughly  throe-quarters  of  its 
rcquire<l  i)ermanent  barracks  spaces  and 
one-half  of  Its  required  permanent  bach- 
elor hoiusinn  .spaces  but  a  le.s.ser  quantity 
of  other  pemianent  community  facilities. 
The  real  pioiH-rty  acqmsition  cost  of 
existing  .'\i-my  facilities  at  these  per- 
manent installations  approximates  $6  3 
billion.  Tills  ;i'4ure  mcludes  historical 
cost  of  land  and  all  improvements:  i>er- 
manent.  semipermanent,  and  temporaiy. 
It  IS  estimated  that  it  would  co.st  $15  75 
billion  at  today  s  prices,  to  replace  these 
facilities  V.  !th  corrcsiKinding  permanent, 
semipermanent,  and  temporarj-  con- 
struction. Approximately  three-quarters 
of  the  S6  3  billion  figure  accounts  for 
buildings  cla.ssed  as  permanent.  Without 
qualification  this  .statistic  is  misleading 
because  .some  of  these  permanent" 
buildings  were  built  over  100  years  ago. 
They  may  have  impressive  exterior  walls 
but  are  totally  inadequate  functionally, 
despite  .some  interior  alternatives,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  Army. 

The  .^rmy  lacks  a  suitable  permanent 
physical  plant  at  its  ix-nnanent  installa- 
tions as  a  base  m  which  to  train  and 
logistically  support  the  Ai-my  in  its  world- 
wide mission.  Unfortunately  interna- 
tional crises  and  budgetary  limitations 
have  severely  limited  replacement  and 
modernization  of  this  permanent  plant. 
D;uin',4  the  t)ast  7  years  on  the  averaue 
only  a  little  over  •^■100  million  !>er  year 
has  been  available  for  replacement  and 
modernization  This  is  only  one-third  of 
the  minimum  rcquiiement  necessary  to 
off.set  rapid  deterioration  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. The  bill  before  you  contains  only 
S65  million  for  replacement  and  mod- 
ernization, consequently  it  provides  for 
only  token  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  oxistina  physical  plant  at  iierma- 
nent  installations  should  be  replaced  and 
motiernized  on  a  planned  basis  in  an- 
nual increments 

Our  critics  often  accuse  us  of  being  un- 
bu.smesslike  in  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment. In  my  own  congressional  district, 
this  criticism  is  high  because  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  former  Secrctarj'  of  De- 
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fense  McNamara  in  December  of  1965 
that  the  Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force 
Base  would  be  deactivated  by  July  1, 
1970.  At  the  time  of  this  announcement, 
IL  facilities  at  Clinton -Sherman  constl- 
lutrd  the  following  a.ssets  to  the  United 
States:  An  investment  of  over  $50  mil- 
lion m  real  estate;  over  560  buildings 
suitable  now  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  closure  experts  for  in- 
dustrial, educational,  and  commercial 
u.se.  but  not  for  military  use;  over  2' 2 
miles  of  nmway,  one  of  the  loneest  in  the 
world,  plus  ijarking  anrons  and  taxiways; 
over  37  miles  of  surfaced  highways;  900 
housing  units  in  superb  condition;  and 
a  modern  city,  built  up  chiefly  since  1960, 
which  was  landscaped,  well  engineered, 
and  contained  a  water  system  and  self- 
contained  sewage  .system. 

In  hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  however.  Department  of  De- 
fense officials,  in  justifying  the  base  clo- 
siue,  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
operational  requirement  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  base,  that  the  retention 
of  Clinton-Sherman  could  not  be  justi- 
fied. Unfortunately,  their  views  were  not 
held  by  our  forces  in  'Vietnam,  in  that 
the  70th  Bombardment  Wing  which  has 
been  stationed  at  Clinton-Sherman  imtil 
recently,  just  dropped  60,000  tons  of 
bombs  on  its  first  sortie  over  the  war 
zone  in  'Vietnam  last  week.  Their  bombs 
were  on  target,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  the  planners  in  the  Pentagon 
who  want  to  close  their  base  in  western 
Oklahoma  because  of  the  "absence  of  any 
operational  requirement." 

This  bill  includes  $5,729,000  in  military 
construction  for  three  major  military  in- 
stallations in  Oklahoma,  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  in  Oklahoma  City,  Altus  Air 
Force  Base  in  Alius.  Okla.,  and  Port  Sill, 
near  Lawton.  Okla.  We  are  grateftil  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Honor- 
able L.  Mendel  Rivers,  for  his  interest  in 
the  military  significance  of  these  im- 
portant bases. 

At  the  Army's  Artillery  and  Missile 
School  at  Port  Sill,  Okla.,  there  are 
presently  2,800  buildings  on  the  rolls  con- 
stituting 13  million  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Of  the  buildings  mentioned,  1.300 
of  them  are  temporary  in  nature,  having 
survived  both  World  War  I  and  11.  These 
temporary  structures  constitute  5  mil- 
lion feet  of  floor  space  on  the  installation 
which  trains  all  of  our  Nation's  field  ar- 
tillerj-men,  and  the  artillerj-men  of  for- 
eign nations. 

Modern  business  recognizes  that  it 
camiot  make  a  profit  using  deteriorated 
plants  and  obsolete  methods.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  not  in  business  to  make  a 
profit,  but  conversely  it  should  conduct 
its  business  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  Army  cannot  train, 
maintain,  and  support  a  modern,  effi- 
cient Army  in  an  obsolete  establishment. 
I  hope  that  this  t)ody  will  soon  take  the 
lead  in  modernizing  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment's physical  plant.  No  greater  in- 
\estment  can  be  made  in  America  than 
this  for  its  security  and  future.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  mention  that  Fort  Sill  re- 
sponded in  an  outstanding  manner  to  the 
call  to  come  to  the  Washington  vicinity 
to  be  available  In  providing  security  dur- 
ing the  recent  riots.  It  would  indeed  be 


difficult  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  the 
service  rendered  by  these  men  of  the 
4th  Army  but  we  do  know  that  we  must 
provide  for  their  housing  and  training 
needs. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  f,'en- 
tleman  from  Micliigan  I  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain 1. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yitliinp.  I  too 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  able  Icadcr- 
.ship  of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  your  .'^rmed  Serv- 
ices CommittC'C  has  conducted  a  critical 
and  responsible  hearins  on  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill.  As  a  con- 
sequence, that  bill,  which  wc  arc  now 
con.siderine',  will  provide  valid,  balanced 
programs  to  meet  the  essential  facilities 
requirements  of  the  serv  ices. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  services  are  far  superior  to- 
day than  they  were  in  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  Their  improved 
weapons  systems  and  equipment  are,  in 
the  main,  products  of  research.  Wc  can- 
not afford  complacency  in  this  field.  Re- 
search must  continue  to  go  forward  A 
number  of  projects  in  the  services'  bal- 
anced programs  are  needed  to  .serve  this 
purpose.  I  wish  to  address  my  comments 
to  the  impact  of  the  bill  on  that  subject, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Navy 
program. 

Recent  years,  particularly  the  jwst- 
Sputnik  era.  have  witnessed  a  most  glam- 
orous series  of  technological  achieve- 
ments in  space.  Other  events  have  oc- 
curred which  have  chaUenged  our  naval 
supremacy  on  the  liigh  seas.  Conse- 
quently, the  need  to  remain  ahead  of 
unfriendly  forces,  not  only  on  land  and 
in  the  air,  but  on  the  sea,  must  be  in- 
exorably pursued  through  research  and 
development.  To  fall  t)ehind  in  our  basic 
and  applied  research  would  be  to  invite 
catastrophe.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  today  are  the  best 
equipped,  with  the  finest  weapons  sys- 
tems in  military  historj-.  The  Congress 
has  provided  the  wherewithal  for  an  ad- 
vancing technology  to  develop  these  sys- 
tems. We  believe  that  defense  research 
and  development  decisions  will  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  they  have  in  the  past,  insure  our 
militarj'  leadership  and  technical  advan- 
tages. 

The  Navy  must  be  permitted  to  ptu"- 
sue  a  vigorous  antisubmarine  warfare 
research  and  development  program.  We 
must  do  all  possible  to  be  sure  that  there 
will  be  no  technological  breakthroughs 
that  we  do  not  oui-selves  make.  We  must 
be  certain  that  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
missiles  remain  undetected  and  secure 
beneath  the  sea.  Navy  research  must  be 
dedicated  to  a  goal  of  developing  the 
finest  submarines  possible. 

The  deep  ocean  is  our  newest  chal- 
lenge and  frontier.  We  must  establish, 
therefore,  world  leadership  in  the  field 
of  ocean  technology.  The  deep  submer- 
gence program,  supported  by  a  project 
in  the  bill,  is  aimed  at  achieving  this 
world  leadership.  It  consists  of  three 
elements:  The  deep  submergence  sys- 
tems program;  deep  research  vehicles; 
and  deep  ocean  technology. 

Our  Navy  air  postiu-e  of  the  future  'will 


be  established  to  a  large  degree,  by  the 
current  R.  &  D.  programs  in  support  of 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  Other 
fields  will  benefit  from  these  programs. 
Out  of  our  laboratories  and  the  lessons 
learned  in  Vietnam  will  come  many  of 
the  improvements  of  the  1970's,  Includ- 
ing those  for  weather  communicatif.ns 
and  electronic  countcrmcasures. 

Measured  in   .scope  by  monetary  ex- 
nendllures,  the  total  ctlort  In  the  Navy 
R.  it  D.  program  encompasses  about  S2 
billion    per   year,    exclusive    of    military 
con.nruction.  Deeiily  Involved  111  this  cl- 
lort  are  some  43  .seiiarate  shore  installa- 
tions. These  range  in  .size  from  the  lancr 
naval    v,ca|)ons   center,    which    empl'V" 
approximately    COCO    peojilo    at    China 
Lii.ke  and  Corona.   Calif.,   to   the  small 
n.'ival  ordnance  unit  at  Key  West.  Fla  . 
with  its  70  i>eople.  The  lalxiratorlcs  of 
the  Navy  have  a  plant  value  in  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  over  $1  billion.  They  emijioy 
aixDUt  36,000  personnel.  These  organiza- 
tions form  the  core  of  the  Navy's  techni- 
cal research  and  development  abilitie;  . 
Durin?  the  past  2  years  the  Navy  has 
taken  a  series  of  steps  to  realine  these 
activities  into  combinations  of   labora- 
tory centers.  This  shift  has  been  dictated 
by  the  increasing  need  to  iiave  technicnl 
organizations  capable,  within  ihom.selves, 
of  handling  technical  features  of  .siLiiifi- 
cant    portions   of    complicated   sy.stems. 
Formerly,  a  laboratory  might  have  been 
capable  of  handling  only  the  components 
of  such  systems. 

Tlie  rcalincmcnt  met  another  need. 
It  gave  each  cenU-r  the  identification  of 
its  laboratory  primary  mi.ssion.  La.st 
year,  lor  example,  the  Navy  established 
the  Naval  Ship  Research  and  De\clop- 
ment  Center  at  Carderock,  Md.  Tills  ac- 
tion a.ssociated  in  a  i.rimary  mission 
area,  the  former  David  Taylor  Model 
Basin,  Carderock.  the  Marine  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  at  Annapolis,  and  the 
Na\T  Mine  Defense  Laboratory  at  Pan- 
ama City.  Fla.  Tlie  first  two  activities 
were  previously  related.  Tlie  Panama  City 
laboratory,  with  its  technical  compet- 
ence in  mine,  riverine,  and  inshore  war- 
fare will  contribute  to  and  benefit  from 
the  strength  of  an  overall  ship-oricntcd 
R.  &  D.  center. 

On  July  1.  1967,  the  Naval  Command 
Control  and  Communications  Labora- 
tory Center.  San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  cre- 
ated. It  was  a.ssigned  development  lead 
in  the  field  of  its  title. 

I  previously  mentioned  the  Naval 
Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  as  a  large 
center.  It  was  established  from  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Sta- 
tion, and  the  Naval  Ordnance  Labora- 
tory, Corona.  This  Center  is  charged  with 
the  mission  for  development  of  the 
NavT's  air-launched  weapons  and  as- 
sociated control  systems. 

Another  recently  established  orga- 
nization is  the  Naval  Undersea  Warfare 
Center.  It  is  composed  of  the  former 
Pasadena  annex  of  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Test  Station,  the  Underseas  Technologj- 
Division  of  the  former  Naval  Electronics 
Laboratory,  San  Diego,  and  several  auxil- 
iarj'  sites  such  as  San  Clemente  Island, 
offshore  from  southern  California.  This 
Center's  overall  responsibility  includes 
undersea  warfare  conceptual  analyses, 
ocean  engineering  and  the  development 
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of  muJtiplatforni  weapons  systems  The 
Navy  IS  reassessing  the  iiilUtary  construc- 
tion requirements  and  the  opllmuni  loca- 
tion of  this  Center  with  the  view  of  In- 
cludinK  projects  for  its  development  In 
future   military   construction   proarams 

The  Naval  Air  Development  Center. 
Johnsvlile.  Pa  .  is  another  east  coast 
laboratory  It  l;as  been  desisnated  for  de- 
velopment lead  in  air  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, avionics  systems,  and  air  platforms 
Deff^rral  of  the  land  acquisition  project, 
a  water-ftlled  quarry  area,  in  the  Navy 
proprami  for  this  activity  is  recommended 
by  your  committee,  since  the  lease  for 
the  area  is  to  be  renewed  for  stveral  more 
year. 

Two  othfr  east  coast  installations  have 
responsibility  for  development  lead  in 
submarine  antisubmarine  warfare  and 
heavy  underwater  weapons.  These  are 
the  Navy  Underwater  Weapons  Research 
and  Ensmeernik;  Station  at  Newport. 
R  I  and  th.e  Na\y  Underwater  Sound 
Laboratory.  New  London.  Conn 

The  creation  of  these  centers  Is  merely 
th.e  .-'.ecessary  first  step  toward  improve- 
ment in  the  application  of  the  Na^-ys 
laboratory  resources  to  their  central 
technical  problems  For  the  Navy  to 
recruit  and  retain  the  riuality  people 
needed  m  this  unporlant  work  there 
must  be  quality  equipment  and  facilities. 
In  the  past,  the  Government  could 
achieve  retention,  motivation,  and  dedi- 
cation by  presenting  interesting  pro- 
grams Today,  much  of  the  Navy  s  plant 
IS  beconing  obsolete  and  inadequate 
They  must  compete  for  quality  personnel 
with  the  private  community  and  its  mod- 
ern facilities,  many  of  which  are  pro- 
vided directly  or  indirectly  by  Govern- 
ment funds  It  IS  obvious  that  the  Navy 
must  continue  its  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  It  seems  equally  obvious 
that,  to  do  >o  suci-essfuily  the  Na\y  must 
have  proper,  modem  facilities. 

Successes  of  the  Polaris  syslfin  dra- 
matically hifililisht  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing adequate,  technical  facilities  at  the 
appropriate  time.  ASW  research  and 
development  in  all  Its  facets,  ocean- 
ography, deep-ocean  technology,  arctic 
research,  electronic  warfare,  defense 
communications,  and  weapons  develop- 
ment should  be  accorded  similar  achaii- 
tages  with  retrard  to  facilities 

To  expand  and  accelerate  their  re- 
search effort  the  Navy  must  have  com- 
plementing facilities  There  is  an  increas- 
ing use  of  ttH;hnii.al  computers  in  the 
laboratory  for  simulation  and  weapons 
analysis.  This  growth,  coupled  with  con- 
cept formulation  and  warfare  analysis. 
IS  overburdening  the  first  generation  of 
facilities.  Those  facilities  were  acquired 
uutially  by  the  Navy,  m  most  instances, 
by  the  conversion  of  existing  structures 
to  house  only  the  equipment  Expanding 
use  and  the  cuiTent  state  of  the  fut  make 
imperative  the  provision  of  modern  com- 
puter facilities  as  the  core  of  each  lab- 
oratory center,  to  house  not  only  the 
equipment,  but  to  provide  a  central  serv- 
ice center  for  engineers,  system  ana- 
lyst*.  programers  and  operators. 
The  military  construction  program  in 
support  of  the  m-house  laboratories  and 
other  R  it  D  activities  is  limited  to  the 
bare    es^entiais   in    fiscal   year    1969.    It 


tt>tals  approximately  $19  million  The 
principal  emphasis  of  the  program  us  on 
those  facilities  which  are  needed  to  sup- 
port n^qulremenus  where  no  capabilities 
fxist  in-house  (^r  coinmi-mally  The  R  Hi 
U  program  »s  highlighted  this  year  by 
facilities  In  support  of  cieep-t>cean  tech- 
nology It  includes  a  deep-ocean  engi- 
neering pressure  simulal^jr  at  Panama 
City  Fla  .  which  will  unable  the  Navy  to 
extend  deep  diving  Lapahillty  to  a  2.000- 
fiX)t  oci-an  emironment  It  will  provide 
the  to«jl  wfilch  will  help  to  increase 
knowledge  through  ocean  .science  and 
oci-an  eriKineertng  and  will  enhance  the 
ability  of  man  to  do  useful  work  and 
maintain  mission  effectiveness  at  great 
depths. 

In  the  area  of  ocean  engineering  and 
development,  major  efforts  will  continue 
in  the  deep  submergence  program  Tlie 
Navy  expects  the  first  deep  submergence 
rescue  vehicle  to  be  operational  in  early 
1969  They  have  contracted  for  procure- 
ment of  the  second  and  are  proijramlng 
others,  includlrv,'  the  dee[)  submcruence 
.search  vehicle  Technical  and  o[)erational 
evaluation  for  these  vehicles  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Naval  Undersea  Warfare 
Center  on  San  Clemeiue  Island.  Calif. 
To  satisfy  this  support  requirement  the 
fiscal  year  1969  military  construction 
program  includes  a  project  for  $2,802,000 
The  bill  also  includes  authorization  for 
a  -leoballistlcs  facility  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren.  Va  .  In 
the  amount  of  3468  000.  m  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  R&D  computer  capa- 
bility 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineeriiu:  Development 
has  noted  the  importance  of  the  Arctlc. 
Fi.scal  year  1969  military  construction 
will  provide  >  1,985, 000  at  Point  Barrow. 
Alaska,  as  a  continuinc  program  to  pro- 
vide modern  research  and  support  facil- 
ities for  Arctic  marine  science  investi- 
gations 

At  the  Naval  Air  Facility,  El  Centro, 
Calif,  the  program  includes  52.223.000 
for  facilities  to  support  R&D  effort  In 
the  area  of  aerial  escape  and  survival 
which  IS  a  DOD  joint  .service  activity. 
The  Pacific  Missile  Ranee,  national  in 
character  and  providiiu:  support  for  DOD 
test  and  evaluation  of  weapon  systems, 
will  be  improved  by  a  project  in  the  bill 
for  SI. 398  000  At  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Facility.  Lakehurst.  N  J  ,  ?770,000  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  a  project  needed 
in  the  evaluation  of  shipboard  arresting 
uear  in  support  of  aircraft  landing's 
aboard  aircraft  carriers  For  facilities 
to  support  the  test  and  evaluation  of  air- 
craft .systems  and  components  at  the 
Naval  .Mr  Test  Center.  Paluxent  River. 
Md  ,  $2,038,000  is  also  included 

In  conclusion.  I  .suggest  that  we  ha\e 
a  strong  technical  militar>-  posture  today 
only  because  we  provided  in  the  past 
prudent  legislation,  a  strong  and  viable 
technological  foundation  Facilities  pro- 
vided through  military  construction 
form  the  chassis  on  which  that  founda- 
tion has  been  laid.  They  must  continue 
to  be  created,  engineered,  and  provided. 
Only  then  can  there  be  careful  develop- 
ment of  system  hardware.  Integration  of 
whole  systems,  and  a  thoiough  test  pro- 
gram of  the  product. 


Gentlemen.  I  support  this  bill  fully.  I 
recommend  that  you  approve  it 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join  In 
the  tributes  that  have  been  paid  today  to 
our  colleague,  the  i;entleman  from  Vir- 
ginia '  Mr  Harov  1  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilegf  to  sei\e  en  several  different  sub- 
committees under  his  leadership  and  I 
have  alwavs  been  impre.s.sed  with  his 
dedication  to  the  mtr-rests  of  our  coun- 
try and  our  .service  people  He  has  al- 
ways been  diligent  with  his  work,  fair 
and  objective  in  his  .search  for  the  truth 
and  facts  It  has  been  a  valued  expe- 
rience for  me  to  know  this  great  Ameri- 
can. I  regret  that  the  Congress  will  lose 
his  good  .services  and  join  his  legion  of 
friends  in  wishing  him  the  very  best  in 
his  retirement 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  riHiuests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RU'ERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  HebertI. 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
verv'  vigorous  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  we  are  considerin-; 
is  sound  It  was  developed  under  the 
careful  giudance  of  the  chairman  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished i:entleman  from  South  Carolina. 
No  project  in  it  was  too  large,  nor  line 
Item  too  small  to  avoid  close  scrutiny  and 
analy.sls  by  knowledgeable  members  of 
the  committee  Each  program  presented 
by  the  services  was  examined  painstak- 
ingly. My  confidence  in  the  skill  and  ob- 
jectivity with  which  this  bill  was  pro- 
duced leads  me  to  support  it  fully.  I  com- 
mend It  for  your  approval. 

In  the  review  of  the  Navy  program  I 
ha\  .•  been  impressed  with  its  balanced 
composition.  No  part  of  the  complex 
organization  was  overlooked.  It  appeared 
as  a  thoughtful  plan  to  raise  thr  quality 
of  each  segment  of  their  shore  installa- 
tions to  the  same  level.  F\irther  inquiry 
has  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  this  ob- 
servation Because  I  believe  it  Is  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  at  hand,  I  should  like 
to  direct  my  cormnenLs  to  the  Navy's 
methods  of  design  of  their  military  con- 
struction program.  These  methods  are 
not  unique,  of  cour.se.  The  other  services 
operate  in  much  the  same  way  under  the 
general  guidance  of  the  Secretary'  of  De- 
lense  However,  the  Navy's  concerns  are 
more  diverse.  They  must  operate  on  and 
under  the  sea.  in  the  air,  and  on  the  land. 

Looking  at  the  Navy's  program  m 
broad  persi)eotive.  it  appears  to  .serve 
several  pun>oSes.  A  few  projects  will  re- 
place old.  wornout.  and  obsolete  struc- 
tures with  modern  facilities.  Some  will 
satisfy  urgent  current  requirements. 
Others,  while  needed  now.  will  have  in- 
creasing utility  in  the  future.  Tlieir  plan- 
ning and  programmg  system  today  iden- 
tifies construction  needs  to  satisfy  new 
and  emermng  mi.ssions.  Their  .■system  is 
geared  'o  achieve  economy  and  effective- 
ness of  operation  for  continuing  mis- 
sions 

The  system  is  by  no  means  unilateral. 
It  reacts  to  the  long-range  mission  and 
organizational  changes  within  the  de- 
fense establishment  It  relates  construc- 
tion needs  to  other  demands  en  our  re- 
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sources,  such  as  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  procurement  programs,  and 
to  the  deployment  of  our  forces. 

The  Navy  has  recognized  the  need  for 


ing.  They  will  also  provide  a  base  of  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
minimal  facilities  for  a  surge  to  an  an-  i^entleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI. 
nual  training  rate  of  2,750  pilots.  That  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
goal  was  recently  approved  for  the  Navy  man.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  16703.  as 


long-range"  planning  in  facilities.  They     by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Navy  i  believe  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge 

plans  to  include  the  second  increment  of  its  immediate  adoption, 

this  program  in  next  year's  bill.  When  At  this  point  I  would  al.so  like  to  com- 

constructlon  has  been  completed  of  this  mend  the  chairman  of  Tlie  Committee  on 


have  adopted  a  multiyear  facilities  pro- 
graming principle.  In  this  light,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  current  year  program  is  a 
single  year  Increment  of  a  plan  to  meet 
specific  long-range  needs  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  This  system  identifies  a 
number  of  facility  Investment  programs 
which  conforms  to  the  master  plans  of 
their  shore  stations  and  activity  com- 
plexes. 

Other  speakers  have  mentioned  the 
naval  shipyard  modernization  program. 
This  exemplifies  the  facility  investment 
concept.  The  objective  of  this  program 
is  the  modernization  of  naval  shipyards 
over  an  8-year  period.  An  important  in- 
crement of  the  program  is  in  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  facility  investment  programs,  as 
used  by  the  Navy,  may  extend  over  a 
number  of  geographic  locations.  For  the 
proper  and  timely  development  of  indi- 
vidual bases,  the  Navy  continues  to  rely 
on  their  base  master  plans.  Tlie  recently 
designated  naval  training  center  at  Or- 
lando. Fla..  is  an  example  of  this  appli- 
cation. The  master  plan  for  Orlando 
places  In  perspective  the  total  require- 
ments for  facilities  at  this  complex.  This 
will  in.surc  orderly  development,  feasi- 
ble from  both  a  mission  and  a  construc- 
tion viewpoint. 

Several  other  facility  investment  pro- 
grams arc  being  formulated  by  the  Navy. 
Some  have  been  initiated  this  year. 
Others  are  related  to  future  long-range 
plans.  The  ixillution  abatement  program 
Is  an  example  of  a  current  program.  It 
mvolves  a  relationship  among  several 
agencies  of  the  Government.  A  need  for 
another  purpose  than  direct  defense  is 
being  met.  Tills  Is  a  valid  cause  since  our 
defense  objective  would  otherwise  be  in 
conflict  \\'ith  another  well  recognized 
national  objective.  This  program  is 
planned  for  accomplishment  over  a  4- 
year  period. 

Permit  me  to  use  some  colorful  and 
very  descriptive  Navy  jargon — the  "cold 
Iron"  program  treats  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  utilities  at  piers  and 
other  waterfront  structures.  These  are 
required  to  service  fleet  ships.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  pierside  service  permits 
the  ships  to  continue  operations  in  port 
without  firing  their  boilers.  At  such  times 
the  .ships'  crews  may  readily  perform 
routine  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
ships  and  their  equipment.  Thus  the 
ships  can  lengthen  the  periods  between 
shipyard  overhauls.  This  "cold  iron"  pro- 
gram involves  worldwide  requirements 
for  this  form  of  facility  support  at  our 
naval  installations. 

Another  important  program  that  is 
being  implemented  within  the  Navy's 
planning  system  is  for  facilities  support 
of  the  increased  pilot  training  rate.  The 
rate  in  effect  now  provides  for  training 
2.525  pilots  annually.  In  order  to  meet 
this  output,  the  stations  within  the  Naval 
.Mv  Training  Command  must  be  over- 
loaded. The  projects  in  the  bill  we  are 
discussing  will  correct  the  majority  of 
the  facility  deficiencies  under  this  load- 


second  phase,  the  air  training  statioivs 
should  have  sufficient  facilities  for  ade- 
quately training  the  higher  load  of  stu- 
dent pilots.  The  two  years  of  facilities 
programing  may  be  viewed  as  a  short- 
term  plan  to  satisfy  a  long-term  need. 
Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  mentioned  that 
the  Navy's  multiyear  programing  com- 
bines facility  investment  programing  and 
master  planning  for  base  development. 
The  Navy  believes  that,  in  the  future. 
these  two  facets  of  the  .system  should 
provide  a  frame  of  reference  for  mast  of 
the  construction  line  items  .submitted  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  They 
acknowledge,  however,  that  the  need  will 
arise  from  time  to  time  for  line  items 
that  are  independent  of  the  basic  system. 
Their  number  should  become  minimal 
with  experience  in  system  operation  and 
Its  continuing  improvement  and  refine- 
ment. 

The  Navy  has  also  reported  progress  in 
another  phase  of  facility  planning  and 
programing.  This  involves  the  processinc 
of  voluminous  quantities  of  data  neces- 
sary to  identify  construction  needs.  The 
current  system  translates  mission-ori- 
ented data  into  facility  requirements  and 
permits  comparison  with  existing  as.sets 
to  determine  facility  deficiencies.  This 
is  a  manual  operation. 

Data  processing  has  long  been  utilized 
for  the  financial  accounting  needs  of  the 
Navy.  Its  application  to  facilities  plan- 
ning, however,  has  been  slow.  This  is 
true  primarily  because  each  facility  type 
requires  a  unique  logic  for  its  translation 
into  a  line  item  requirement.  The  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  has  been  in  re- 
organizing  and   recording   these   logical 


Armed  Services.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  for 
his  vigorous  leadership  in  the  drafting 
of  and  the  presentation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  brief  of  the  con- 
tent of  title  I.  Army,  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  us  for  consideration.  The 
designated  subcommittees  have  studied 
their  respective  areas  diligently  and  we 
have  made  trips  to  the  held  to  sec  for 
ourselves  the  validity  of  somi^  require- 
ments. 

Title  I  propo.ses  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  S372.478.000  inside  the  United 
States.  $85,052,000  outside  the  United 
States,  and  section  102  proiio.scs  $10,000.- 
000  emergency  authorization  tor  urgent 
major  construction,  a  total  of  S467.530.- 
000.  Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  SIO.- 
000.000  authority  which  will  ])ermit  ex- 
lieditious  accomjilishmcnt  of  urgent  con- 
struction needed  to  supioort  unforeseen 
operational  requirements  in  interna- 
tional crl.ses  which  require  varying  levels 
of  unanticipated  and  unprogramed 
construction  effort  Section  103  of  the 
bill  provides  SIO, 000,000  ol  iinernency 
authorization— as  it  did  last  year— to 
meet  unforeseen  situations  occasioned  by 
(a>  unlor.seen  .security  considerations, 
'bi  new  weapons  developments,  'ci  new 
and  unforeseen  R.  &  D.  requirements,  or 
'di  improved  production  .schedules.  Each 
project  to  be  accomplished  under  this 
authority  must  meet  strict  crit^eria  speci- 
fied by  the  Hou.se  Armed  Services  Coin- 
initt,ee  and  be  reported  to  liie  coniniittee 
before  it  can  be  started. 

Now  let  inc  mention  briefly  some  of 
the  specific  authorisation  to  put  the 
whole   amount   into   ijrnner   iierspectue. 


approaches    to    the    point    where    data     Approximately   80   percent   of   tiie  total 
processing  is  becoming  feasible  for  a  ma- 
jority of  facility  types. 

Total  computerization  is  not  envi- 
sioned. Nevertheless,  a  i-'radual  decrease 
in  manual  computation  and  more  rapid 
responses  to  mission  cl-ianges  are  occur- 
ring.  These  improvements  will  ix>rmit 
planners  to  devote  more  of  their  energies 
to  the  solution  of  the  complex  and  costly 
facility  planning  problems. 

These  records  of  proaress  in  Navy  la- 
cility  planning  and  programinL'  are  en- 
couraging. They  signify  the  emergence 
of  refinements  for  future  con.struction 
programs  which  should  result  in  more 
economical  and  effective  investment  in 
facilities  for  improving  fleet  reaeiiness. 
These  programing  improvements  have 
other  effects.  They  substantiate  your 
committee's  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
the  program  we  bring  to  you  for  your 
favorable  consideration.  They  also  as- 
sure the  committee  that  the  program 
represents  the  minimum  essential  facili- 
ties requirements  possible  within  the 
state  of  the  facilities  planning  art. 

I  repeat  my  endorsement  of  this  bill 
and  again  recommend  your  approval  of 
it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.   Chairman.  I  yield 


authorization  is  for  construction  mside 
the  United  States.  18  jjorcent  is  lor 
construction  outside  the  United  Slates 
and  2  ijcrccnt  is  for  section  i0'.2  author- 
ity. Inside  the  United  States  liie  largest 
single  item  is  $227  3  million  lor  Sentinel. 
our  new  anti-balli.stic-!ni.s.sile  .system. 
Next  in  order  of  magnitude  are  S68 
million  for  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand and  S28.4  million  lor  Army 
Materiel  Command.  Replacement  of  a 
major  liospital  and  exiiansion  ot  medical 
research  facilities  account  :or  ^20  4 
million  in  the  Surt'con  General's  iiro- 
gram.  This  is  exclu.sive  ul  the  replace- 
ment of  ho.spitals  and  el^ntal  clinics 
included  under  the  Conui-»nUl  Arniy 
Command.  The  remaining  large  item  m 
this  .section  of  the  program  is  SIC  million 
for  the  final  increment  ol  cadet  barracks 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

Outside  the  United  Stales  the  largest 
sincle  item  is  S55  million  authorization 
for  NATO  infrastructure,  the  U.S.  share 
of  construction  for  the  collective  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. Next  in  magnitude  is  Si7  million  for 
facilities  in  Germany  le-quired  to  support 
our  continuing  militar\-  i^resencc  m  Eu- 
rope. Lesser  amounts  are  required  for  the 
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Army  Security  Agency,  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command,  and  the  US  Army. 
Pacific,  in  Japan    Korf':^    and  Okinawa. 

I  should  remmd  you  that  major  Army 
constructkm  in  Southeast  Asia.  $139,247.- 
000  i.s  carrif'd  m  title  V  of  the  bill. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  this  is  a  eood 
bill  fully  indorsed  by  the  committee  I 
have  only  one  resrret,  that  we  were  not 
able  to  include  more  authorization  for 
replacement,  modernization,  and  Im- 
provement of  facilities  at  the  Army's 
installations  For  it  still  appalls  me  that 
we  cannot  ^et  a  more  realistic  appropri- 
ation fL.r  construction  at  Fort  Polk  La. 
In  this  vein.  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I 
said  before  the  House  on  February  J9. 
1968.  relative  to  the  way  Fort  Polk  s  de- 
velopment has  bf-en  handled  over  the 
past  28  yrar-i 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  impelled  to  n.se  be- 
fore the  House  today  to  di.'^uss  a  situa- 
tion in  my  district,  which  for  more  than 
two  decades  has  constituted  a  cruel  and 
unnece.ssarr  injustice  upon  a  people 
whose  motives  are  marked  by  simple 
trust  and  patnoti.sm.  This  trust  has  un- 
fortunately bren  mtt  b\  siross  bad  fa;th 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  For  the 
past  3  '•  J  years  I  have  worked  in  the  Con- 
gress to  correct  this  injiistice. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  facta  of  the  case  are 
varied  and  ler:.;thy.  and  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence as  1  untangle  the  thread  of  this 
story. 

In  1941  the  federal  Ciovemment  seized 
by  expropriation  a  considerable  portion 
of  Vernon  Parish.  La.  paying  for  this 
property  includ.nK  farms  and  home- 
steads as  little  as  S4  50  an  acre  to  estab- 
lish what  was  then  called  Camp  Polk,  a 
sister  Army  post  to  Camp  Beauregard, 
Camp  C'aiborne.  ai'.d  Camp  Livmu.'ston. 
three  central  Louisiana  Army  installa- 
tions which  have  lont:  since  been  de- 
activated anc.  too.  dismantled  It  was 
at  Camp  Po'k  that  the  Army  conducted 
the  now  famous  L<.juis:ana  maneuvers, 
which  prepared  our  troops  for  the  in- 
vasion of  North  Africa  and  Europe  and 
the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany. 

The  sudden  creation  of  a  giant  mili- 
tary installation  in  largely  rural  Louisi- 
ana caused  understandable  social  and 
economic  upheavals,  but  this  short-lived 
inconvenience  to  the  normal  afT-iirs  of 
the  community  was  nothing  compared  to 
the  destruction  of  Europe  to  come  later, 
and  therefore,  the  people  of  the  area 
treated  it  -n  the  spirit  of  patriotic  sacri- 
fice. If.  when  World  War  II  had  ended. 
the  post  had  been  deactivated  and  dis- 
mantled as  her  sister  posts  were,  the 
later  confusion  would  have  soon  cleared, 
and  the  heavy  costs  in  human  and  eco- 
nomic terms  to  a  rural  area  maintaining 
services  for  a  great  Army  installation 
would  have  soon  abated.  But  the  heavy 
sacrifice  paid  by  these  people  has  since 
been  compounded  by  the  openinj  and 
closing  of  Camp  Polk  with  a  cavalier  dis- 
regard to  the  people  and  the  area  And 
each  time,  the  hioom-and-bust  atmos- 
phere created  and  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  left  the  people  embittered 
and  the  economy  of  the  region  In  a 
shambles.  It  is  little  wonder  that  few 
care  to  trust  the  Government  and  that 
rumors  run  wild  each  4  years. 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  the  people  of 
the  area  do  not  take  pride  in  the  post's 


ureal  ht.'.tory  of  service  to  the  Nation  and 
in  the  accomplishment  of  il5  present 
mission  of  trainine  the  best  infantry 
troops  in  the  world  Because  they  do  lake 
a  fierce  pride  in  Fort  Polk  and  its  officers 
and  men.  A  brief  look  at  the  history  of 
the  fort  reveals  sufficient  reason  for  this 
pride 

The  post  was  estabhshed  in  1941  at  a 
cost  of  about  $22  million  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  RiKht  Reverend  Leonidas 
Polk,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ltiuisiana. 
known  as  the  flphtinc  bishop  He  ".as 
killed  in  action  at  Marietta  Ga  .  m  1864 
wh'le  flphtine  for  the  Confederate  Aimy. 
Covering  nearly  199,0.'?2  acres  of  land. 
Po'k  is  the  larcest  of  the  three  remain- 
ini?  active  military  installations  in  Loui- 
siana and  the  only  remaining  .'Kimy  post. 
It  was  oriumally  activated  as  an  Ar- 
mored Division  trainini;  center,  and  dur- 
ins,'  World  War  11  more  than  8  million 
men  trained  at  the  facility  It  was  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  but  durin?  the 
summers  of  1948  and  1949.  it  was  par- 
tially reopened  to  accommodate  summer 
training  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units. 

In  September  U».sn  at  the  becinninE;  of 
the  Korean  war.  the  i)ost  was  fully 
opened  as  the  home  of  the  45th  Infantry 
Division.  Oklahoma  National  Guard, 
which  trained  there  prior  to  shipping  to 
Jajian  in  the  sprinK  of   1951. 

Bit  in  1954  Camp  Polk  was  asain 
closed,  only  to  reopen  tlu  next  year  And 
It  was  dcsiJiiated  a  permanent  installa- 
t.on  and  renamed  Foit  Polk,  after  an 
unprecedented  effort  by  the  people  of  the 
area  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  ac- 
quire the  cooperation  of  lUl  facets  of  the 
economy  and  to  obtain  maneuver  rishts 
to  virtually  all  sirivatc  property  other 
than  homes  throughout  western  Louisi- 
ana. However,  true  to  form  the  perma- 
nent Fort  Polk  was  again  closed  in  June 
1959. 

It  served  only  as  a  Reserve  training 
camp  until  September  1961.  when  it  was 
ai;ain  reactivated,  this  time  as  part  of 
the  military  buildup  over  the  Berlin 
ens  s.  and  the  49th  Armored  Di\ision, 
Texas  National  Guard,  trained  there. 

In  the  summer  of  1962.  the  Array 
finally  decided  to  keep  Fort  Polk  open  as 
a  training  center  for  'jasic  and  advanced 
individual  training,  a  mission  which  it 
still  serves. 

.^s  stated  before.  Fort  Polk  covers  199.- 
032  acres  of  land,  making-  it  the  fifth 
largest  military  installation  in  .'Vinenca. 
Tlie  value  of  its  current  fixed  a.ssets 
based  upon  replacement  cost  is  approx- 
imately S3 11  million. 

It  has  one  of  the  lon'^est  training  sea- 
sons of  any  .^rmy  training  base,  because 
of  fewer  interruptions  as  a  result  of  ad- 
verse weather  Over  one-half  million  sol- 
diers have  been  trained  at  Fort  Polk  since 
July  1962.  the  last  time  the  base  was 
opened,  with  over  130.000  trained  an- 
nually—  this  also  includes  those  receiv- 
ing advanced  Vietnam  oriented  miantry 
training: 

Fort  Polk  has  a  populaUon  of  43.000. 
This  figure  includes  rou-:hly  :3.700  civilian 
employees.  7,500  military  dependents  liv- 
ing off  base,  10,000  permanent  military 
persinnel.  and  22.000  trainees  Of  course, 
this  last  figure,  as  well  as  the  others  vary 
somewhat  from  time  'o  time. 


There  are  about  325  retired  military 
families  livin?  in  the  area  In  addition, 
there  are  about  4.000  i>ersons  employed 
In  the  area  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
activation  of  Fort  Polk. 

Mr  Chairman.  Fort  Polk  means  a  lot 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  toonomically. 
as  it  is  the  State's  larpest  sinsle  industry. 
Its  fiscal  year  1967  payroll  alone  was  $78 
million  Another  $16  million  was  spent 
locally  for  ojieration."!,  and  so  forth.  The 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Industr,-  estimates  tliat  all 
told  Fort  Polk  generates  about  $140  mil- 
lion annually  to  the  economy. 

.Mthoutih  Port  Polk  was  reopened  in 
1961.  there  was  no  construction  appro- 
priation until  fiscal  year  1965.  at  which 
time  only  S627  000  was  appropriated  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  mobilization  facili- 
ties However,  in  fiscal  year  1935  we  au- 
thorized and  ai)pronriated  $1,118,000.  and 
have  continued  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate some  funds  each  year  since. 

In  Louisiana  four  military  installa- 
tions have  been  deactivated  in  recent 
years  Chenault  .Mr  Force  Base  was 
closed  in  June  1963.  New  Iberia  Naval 
.Mr  Station  was  closed  on  December  31, 
1964  .■M-'lers  Naval  Base  and  Air  Sta- 
tion was  closed  on  December  31,  1965. 
And  Camp  Leroy  Johnson  was  closed  on 
June  30.  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  imacrlne  as 
prudent  business  a  militar>'  facility  worth 
$311  million  not  bcin^  a  permanent  fa- 
cility ^  Is  this  -rood  management? 

At  the  first  of  the  year.  Fort  Polk  cele- 
brated Its  27th  anniversary  as  a  mili- 
tary in.<:tallation  of  the  U.S.  Army.  But 
despite  its  long  history  of  gallant  and 
loyal  .service,  and  despite  its  nominal 
desicrnation  of  "permanent."  Fort  Polk 
nevertheless  is  still  regarded  by  the  Army 
as  temporar>-. 

And  this  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
After  27  years  of  experience,  even  the 
civilians  see  through  the  promises  and 
the  mythical  designation  when  only  tem- 
porary facilities  on  an  otherwise  "perma- 
nent" Army  iiost  arc  built. 

If  this  Government  has  spent  or  is 
spending  1  red  copper  cent  via  either 
military  assistance  or  economic  assist- 
ance on  family  housing  for  the  service- 
men and  their  families  of  any  forcian 
nation,  then  it  is  more  than  we  have 
spent  and  or  spending  on  US.  service- 
men and  their  famil.es  at  Fort  Polk.  La. 

The  economic  and  social  sacrifices 
exacted  by  the  questionable  status  of 
Fort  Polk  are  by  no  means  restricted  to 
the  civilian  population.  They  arc  the 
daily  companion  of  military  personnel 
at  Fort  Polk  as  well  In  the  Army  Times' 
•  Guide  to  Army  Posts."  jjublished  by  the 
military  service  division  of  the  Stackpole 
Company,  there  appear  two  sentences 
which  tell  of  inconvenience,  sacrifice  and 
mental  suffenn:.;  by  the  men  who  serve 
at  Fort  Polk: 

No  permanent  f.-unily  quarters  on  post. 
Housing  off  post  a  major  problem. 

Something  .should  certainly  be  done 
to  alleviate  such  conditions.  But  when 
permanent  housing  is  denied  Fort  Polk, 
the  civilian  sector  cannot  be  expected  to 
speculate  on  the  intentions  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,    whose    attitude 
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toward  Fort  Polk  over  the  years  has  been 
something  less  than  consistent. 

The  fact  is  that  the  economy  of  the 
area  cannot  stand  the  terriffic  strain 
which  would  be  imposed  by  building  ade- 
riuate  family  housing  for  military  per- 
sonnel, in  the  absence  of  firm  assurances 
from  the  Defense  Department  that  Fort 
Polk  would  remain  at  least  long  enough 
to  pay  out  the  investment. 

Furthermore,  troojjs  requiring  medical 
treatment  while  training  at  Fort  Polk,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  Vietnam  war  casual- 
ties who  convalesce  there,  face  definite 
sacrifices,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent 
whenever  it  is  liumanly  i)ossible. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  year,  the  27- 
year-old  Fort  Polk  liospital  is  conspicu- 
ously inadequate,  and  moreover,  it  is 
definitely  a  fire  hazard. 

The  hospital  was  built  in  1941  of 
standard  World  War  II  cantonment 
frame  constructon.  Its  value  today  is  in 
excess  of  S4  million,  but  it  is  incon- 
veniently compo.sed  of  145  separate 
buildings,  9,500  linear  feet  of  covered 
ramps  and  walkways.  622.560  square  feet 
of  floor  .space,  and  costs  $121,750  each 
year  just  to  maintain.  Originally,  its 
capacity  was  1.550  beds,  but  only  570 
beds  are  now  authorized,  for  very  ob- 
vious reasons.  In  its  peak  periods,  it  ac- 
commodates as  many  as  600  patients, 
with  an  average  of  50  to  55  Vietnam  cas- 
ualties at  any  given  time,  probably  more 
i.ow.  I  am  told  that  its  equipment  is  such 
that  the  hospital  can  rapidly  expand  its 
capacity,  but  not  enough  to  return  to  its 
originai  1,550  beds.  Although  the  operat- 
ing equipment  is  modern  and  in  good 
condition,  and  the  hospital  has  recently 
received  accreditation  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals, 
the  sad  fact  is  that  the  buildings  are 
falling  apart.  Constant  repair  is  neces- 
sary .iust  to  maintain  it  in  current  oper- 
ating condition. 

The  obvious  necessity  for  a  new  and 
modern  hospital  at  Fort  Polk  has  con- 
cerned me  for  .several  years,  and  at  the 
hearings  on  military  medical  benefits  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  in  March  1966.  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D. 
Heaton.  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  on 
the  subject.  This  is  a  record  of  that 
exchange : 

Mr.  Long.  Could  I  ask  one  que.stion?  Have 
you  asked  for  any  hOEpital  facilities  at  Fort 
Polk.  Ijouisiana? 

General  Heaton.  We  liave  not  put  in  for 
Fort  Polk  yet. 

Mr  Long   Wliy? 

General  Heaton  We  liave  not  yet  put  in  for 
a  new  hospital  at  Fort  Polk.  Louisiana. 

Mr    Ixjng    You  say  you  iiave  not? 

General   Heaton    Xot  yet. 

Mr  Hebert  Would  you  like  to  have  one? 

Cieneral  Heaton.  We  would  like  to  replace 
all  of  our  old  iiospitals.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Long.  Well,  if  the  needs  exists,  why 
don't  you  ask  lor  It? 

General  Heaton.  We  are.  yes.  sir. 

Mr  Long  You  are  poing  to  ask  for  one  at 
Fort  Polk? 

General  Heaton.  We  are  going  to  ask  for 
a  new  iiospltal  everywhere  until  all  of  our 
old  ones  are  replaced. 

Mr  Hebert.  Are  you  going  to  ask  for  one 
at  Fort  Polk? 

General  Heaton.  Yes,  sir. 


Despite  the  testimony  of  the  Surtieon 
General  of  the  Army  that  the  Deixut- 
ment  of  Defense  would  request  a  new 
hospital  for  Fort  Polk  to  replace  the  i)res- 
cnt  firetrap,  the  Depart rient  a  few  days 
ago  submitted  its  1969  fi.scal  militai-y 
construction  authorization  request  for 
$1.9  billion,  including  $1.690. 000  for 
training  facilities  at  Fort  Polk,  but  none 
for  a  much  needed  hospital  or  lonti-over- 
due  family  housine. 

Becau.se  of  these  and  (;ther  instances. 
the  people  of  the  area  and  I  do  not  doubt 
many  servicemen,  arc  askint'  ^ome  ixiint- 
ed  questions.  Tlie  economic  hills  and 
valleys,  which  arc  a  direct  result  of  the 
boom-and-bust  ixjlicy  has  almost  become 
a  way  of  life  in  this  area  of  America 
They  live  daily  with  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic depression  on  tlie  heels  of  still 
another  deactivation,  and  the  morale 
I>roblem  understandably  affects  sei-vices 
and  support  to  Fort  Polk.  Workers  take 
jobs  there  merely  as  lemiwrarj-  expedi- 
ents, suppliers  cater  only  as  far  a.s  their 
normal  business  will  i^emiit.  financial  in- 
stitutions cannot  risk  Fort  Polk-oriented 
ventures. 

At  the  same  time,  my  constituents  are 
asking,  Why  do  we  si)end  billions  build- 
ing military  installations  overseas,  of  a 
permanent  nature,  which  eventually  are 
turned  over  lamely  to  the  foreign  pov- 
ernments  concerned,  when  we  apparent- 
ly cannot  spend  much  le.ss  to  develop  and 
maintain  facilities  even  for  a  corporal's 
guard  at  home? 

■Why  are  the  people  of  France.  Ger- 
many, T-urkey,  and  Southeast  Asia, 
among  others,  treated  far  better  by  our 
Government  than  our  own  jx'oiJle  •.\ho 
have  sacrificed  ,so  much  for  .so  long? 

These  questions  simply  cannot  be  an- 
swered completely  by  referring  to  the 
state  of  hostilities  overseas.  Some  of  the 
answer  certainly  lies  in  the  management 
of  oui'  installations  at  home,  their  fund- 
ing and  their  development. 

During  the  past  3  years  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated in  hearings  on  authorization  re- 
quests before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  seen  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  the  supplemental  military  con- 
struction authorization  for  fi.scal  year 
1966,  and  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  the 
military  construction  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1968  come  before  the  Con- 
gress without  adequate  requests  for  Fort 
Polk. 

It  is  true  that  in  fi.scal  year  1969.  after 
considerable  proddina.  more  is  asked 
for  Fort  Polk  than  previously.  But  the 
increase  is  obviously  i)redicated  on  pres- 
ent requirements  witli  no  attention  to 
future  needs  at  the  installation. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  the  Army  was  au- 
thorized to  spend  Sl.l  million  at  P'ort 
Polk  for  rifle  squad  tactical  ranges,  elec- 
tric system  conversions,  and  barracks  im- 
provements. In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  Army 
was  authorized  to  spend  $861,000  for  the 
construction  of  training  ranges.  In  fiscal 
year  1968  the  Army  was  authorized  to 
spend  $954,000  for  a  cold  storage  plant. 
deleting  requests  that  year  for  a  light 
vehicle  driving  range  and  a  rifle  range. 
In  fiscal  year  1969  the  Army  is  request- 
ing authorization  for  $1,690,000  for  train- 


inu  facilities  at  Fort  Polk,  .steadfastly 
refusing  to  even  ask  for  authorization  for 
any  permanent  facilities. 

But  there  are  times  when  circum- 
stances force  the  building  of  jiermanent 
facilities  even  at  Fort  Polk  PYjr  Instance, 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
in*;  on  fiscal  year  1968  military  con- 
struction authorization,  the  Army  rc- 
(luested  and  received  autliorization  to 
build  a  cold  storaf^e  i)lant  at  Fort  Polk 
It  lUstified  the  lecjuest  lor  a  i)rrmanent 
plant  by  .stating  that  the  old  facility, 
built  in  1941.  liad  rotted  away,  that  no 
other  building  was  larpc  •nouph  lor 
alteration  as  a  storaee  unit,  tlvat  no  com- 
parable commercial  facility  exi.^ted  with- 
in 100  miles,  and  tliat  if  a  iww  one  was 
not  built  'five  brigades  and  a  eadre  at 
Fort  Polk  will  be  exposed  to  undue  risk 
of  food  lioisonint'  as  a  result  of  siwilage.' 
I  wondered  then  and  .--till  wonder  that  a 
new  hospital  was  not  included  in  the 
Army's  '■undue  risk"  justifiration. 

Aside  from  its  military  mission,  the 
military  is  responsible  for  the  cultural, 
.social,  and  economic  wake  it  leaves  be- 
hind it  This  responsibility  is  especially 
critical  where  it  is  the  lari'est  employer 
in  the  area,  in  fact  the  larcest  in  the 
.State.  It  is  responsible  for  oi)eratinu  m 
such  a  manner  that  the  community  can 
with  .some  assurance  plan  for  schools  and 
homes  and  social  services,  and  all  the 
benefits  of  civilized  society  wliich  Ameri- 
cans expect  of  its  Government  and  fully 
deserve  In  the  ca.se  of  Fort  Polk  this 
resjionsibility  to  the  community  and  to 
its  neighbors  is  being  shirkfd 

I  would  not  like  to  leave  a  fal.se  im- 
Ijression  in  the  minds  of  Meml>ers  here 
today.  All  of  us  in  my  district  and 
throuahout  Louisiana  are  extremely 
proud  of  Fort  Polk  and  of  iUs  mi.ssions  in 
the  national  defense  I  have  i)er.sonally 
supported  the  development  of  F\)rt  Polk 
I  have  repeatedly  called  for  it  to  be  de- 
clared isermanent  and  developed.  I  liave 
pleaded  for  i)ermancnl  liousin:'  and  a 
new  modern  hospital.  I  have  consistently 
suioiX)ited  the  Army's  requests  for  au- 
tliorizations  for  Fort  Polk  and  worked  to 
increase  appropriations 

But  it  should  he  understood  in  the 
hif-'liest  councils  of  the  Nation  that  an 
installation  .such  as  Fort  Polk  does  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  an  intc-'ral  jjart 
of  the  community  in  which  it  operates, 
and  as  such  it  must  assume  the  lareer 
share  of  social  and  economic  responsi- 
bilities. P'ort  Polk  lias  an  illustrious  his- 
tory. It  is  unfortunate  that  its  history  is 
marred  by  all  to  many  deactivations. 

The  men  who  liave  commanded  at 
Fort  Polk  have  said  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  installations,  in  terms  of  L'eograpli- 
ical  location,  weather,  and  terrain,  m 
the  Army's  roster.  Yet  it  is  relepated  to 
a  second-class  existence.  If  the  testimony 
of  these  professional  ."soldiers  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, then  Fort  Polk  should  iiave  been 
declared  permanent  \onix  aao  and  de- 
veloped so  that  it  miGht  contribute  its 
full  share  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  these  men  would 
either  deceive  us  or  mislead  us.  And  cer- 
tainly, as  military  men  of  lona  experi- 
ence, they  could  not  have  tioen  mistaken. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  guilty  of  either. 
I  shall  continue  to  work  in  the  House  and 
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ill  committee  to  effi-ct  a  jx)hcy  by  whh'h 
the  Army  can  make  the  best  and  widest 
use  of  this  excellent  facility  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  for  the  national  de- 
fense, and  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  still  cnme  in  and  request  in 
the  fiscal  19fi9  military  constn.iction  bill, 
•Ahich  IS  presently  before  our  committee, 
permanent  fam.ly  hoijsinc;  and  a  new. 
much-needed  hospital  at  Fort  Polk,  Ia 

Thank  vou    Mr    Chairman 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
•.ncU  tim>^  as  im  may  consume  to  the  Ken- 
tit  m.m    f:-  m    Marvland     Mr    Machfn). 

Mr  M.ACHEN  Mr  Chairman.  I.  t<X). 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  and 
havint?  served  on  this  subcommittee.  I 
»is)i  to  compliment  the  chainnan  and 
the  ranking  minority  leader  on  the  com- 
mittee for  their  leadership. 

Mr  Chali-nian.  it  was  my  pleasure  this 
year  Ut  be  named  by  our  dlstintjuished 
chairman  as  a  member  of  the  special 
svibcnmmittee  on  the  military"  construc- 
tion auttoorization  bill  for  tl.scal  year 
l'J6*  In  %Mk  capacity  I  wa,s  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  I>partment  of  De- 
fense air  a:!d  .vater  pollution  abatement 
projects,  and  it  is  on  this  subject  that  I 
will  speak 

The  bill  we  rep  ir*e^i  contains  a  total 
of  $15  098.000  for  air  and  water  pol- 
lution abatement  projects  for  the  three 
services.  This  represents  a  49-percent 
reduction  from  the  $29  337  000  requested 
by  DOD  for  Li'us  program  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

As  a  matter  of  background,  the  De- 
fense Department  mitlatt'd  its  iKillutlon 
abatement  program  last  year  in  the  fiscal 
year  li)68  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act  This  program  is  predicated 
upon  two  tl<ecut;ve  orders  issued  by 
President  Jo  inson.  t)oUi  to  the  effect 
that  tile  Federal  Government  shall  not 
be  a  contributor  to  the  pollution  of  our 
environment  by  tlic  discharge  of  un- 
treated sewak'e  aiid  aidustnai  waste's  and 
by  tkit'  eraissioa  of  unclean  air 

EJcecuuve  Order  11282  of  Muy  26.  1966. 
Issued  by  the  President  ui  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Clean 
Air  .Act.  states  as  the  policy  of  Uie  Uov- 
ernment: 

The  heads  of  the  depart  meats,  agencies, 
and  esiatjllshments  ot  'lie  Eieculive  Brunch 
uf  '-he  Go\eriunent  ahail  provide  leadership 
In  the  riitlonwlde  etTurt  :o  luipruve  ihe 
qtinliry  at  our  air  through  the  prevention, 
Ciintrol.  and  abatement  of  air  pollution  from 
Federal  Government  activities  !n  the  United 
states 

E.xecutive  Order  11288.  ussued  by  the 
President  on  July  7.  1966,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  states  as  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Gjvernment : 

The  heads  of  the  deparimenis.  agencies. 
;ind  estabil.'hmenta  < 'f  the  Executive  Branch 
ot  the  government  ihall  provide  leadership 
;n  the  nationwide  effort  to  improve  water 
quality  throuEth  prevention  con'r-M  ■ind 
.itiateriient  of  water  pollution  from  P«<|eral 
L.u.ernmeni  activities  in  the  United  States 

.As  a  result  of  these  Executive  orders 
the  three  services  drew  up  5-ycar  plans 
for  air  and  water  pollution  abatement. 
These  plans  were  cleared  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  nnd  the  first  step 
•A as  taken  last  year  when  the  Defense 
Department  requested,  and  the  Congress 


authorized  and  appropriated  funds  for 
the  first  year  of  the  .'>-year  Defense  water 
pollution  abatement  pr.iu'ram  This  year 
the  Defen.se  Department  lias  requested 
and  our  commit'ee  has  recommended  au- 
thorization for  the  n.-^t  year  of  the  5- 
year  Defense  air  pollution  abatement 
proerum.  in  addition  Ut  continuing  the 
water  jKiUuilon  abatement  program 

It  Ls  estlmatt-d  by  the  Defen-e  Depart- 
ment that  the  total  cost  for  air  ;ind  water 
[)ollution  abatement  for  both  5-year 
plans  will  amount  to  $270  irilllion  Al- 
though this  .sounds  like  a  itreat  deal  of 
Government  money — and  it  is— I  .strons:- 
ly  believe  that  this  invtstment  of  public 
funds  in  air  and  wattr  i>illution  abate- 
ment sirot'rams  will  demon.strate  to  pri- 
vate mdustrv-,  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  to  the  publlr-ai-largc  that 
Its  National  Government  is  willing  to 
provide  the  leadership  in  cleaning  up  our 
envir(  nrnent  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
all. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  on  the  House 
.Armed  S<rvlces  Committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
m.m.  authorized  the  Ilr.st  .^tep  last  year. 
.At  that  time,  the  Defense  Department 
prevented  us  with  an  authorn/.ation  re- 
quest for  the  first  year  of  the  5-year 
water  pollution  abatement  program.  It 
totaled  about  $45  K  million  and  the  Con- 
i^ress  not  only  authonzed  tlils  initial 
water  pollution  abatement  program,  but 
we  appropriated  atx)Ut  S45  2  million  for 
It.  In  addition,  tliere  was  about  $2  1  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  a  number  of  air 
[)ollution  abatement  proiects.  although 
this  vwspt-ct  of  twiliition  abatement  will 
not  tH-  launched  on  a  large  scale  until 
the  next  fiscal  year  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  wiiU-r  pollution  abatement  pro- 
-rram  of  last  year  was  .servicewide  and 
.status  reports  piesenttxl  by  Delense  wit- 
r.eises  to  our  bUbcAjinniittee  indicate  that 
the  majority  of  uidlvidual  projects  will 
be  under  construction  this  year.  I  per- 
sonally believe,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  number  of  instances,  this  pro- 
^rxiii  has  begun  verj-  well  and  the  public 
will  bent-fit  frum  its  resulU. — clean 
water — very  soon. 

This  year,  prunanly  because  of  very 
critical  budijetary  considerations,  the  De- 
fense Department  presented  a  much 
.-.mailer  antipollution  program  to  the 
Congress.  It  totaled  $29.8  million  for  air 
and  water  [xjllution  abat«.nu'nt  i)rojects. 
compared  uith  the  $45  3  million  for  only 
water  pollution  abatement  sought  last 
year. 

Of  the  $29  8  million  antipollution  pro- 
gram requested  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $18 
million  was  for  water  jiollution  abate- 
ment Of  this  total  request  for  the  second 
year  of  the  water  i>ollution  abaleraent 
program,  the  coranuttec  has  recom- 
mended an  authorization  of  $9,959,000. 
Of  the  $29  8  million  .intipollutiun  pro- 
gram requested  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $11.1 
million  was  for  air  pollution  abatement 
projects  to  begin  the  first  year  of  this 
5-year  pro;.;; ram  Of  this  request,  the  com- 
mitter has  recommended  i\n  authoriza- 
tion of  $5,139,000  for  air  pollution  abate- 
ment projects.  We  reduced  the  water 
pollution  abatement  request  by  $8,712,000 
and  the  air  pollution  abatement  request 
by  $6,027,000. 


Por  a  service -by -service  comparison 
betwtm  what  we  funded  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  what  we  are  recommending  frr 
fiscal  year  1969.  I  include  in  my  remarks 
at  this  i>oint  the  following  table: 


Tucal  year         Fiscal  year 
'%«  1969 

lunded  lecoTimforjed 


Wile'-T'O'iution 
dCiiiemeMl 

Aimy  $1?,04?,0P0  V  "91.W)0 

N»»y .....^.._....  ?1,}44,000  4  684.WX) 

AjtfofOt  11,905,U)0  :.182.UOO 

Air-iwIluLon  abatemtnt: 

Army 1.433.000  l.WS.OOO 

Navy       ^ J.6M.U00 

An  Fores ^ 7M.000  

Tow., tl.m.OOa  15.098.000 


This  table  shows  that  the  committee  is 
recommending  a  68  6-percent  reduction 
in  antipollution  project-s  for  the  D.'fense 
Department  from  the  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1968  and  what  the 
committee  recommends  for  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  19C9. 

My  next  table  illu.strates  the  Defense 
Department's  request  for  air  and  water 
jwllution  abatement  authorization  for 
Hscal  year  1969.  the  authorization  that 
the  committee  is  recommending,  and  the 
amount  that  was  deleted  from  the  De- 
fense program  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  total  $29  8  million  request  was  re- 
duced by  the  committee  to  almost  $15  1 
million,  a  reduction  of  $14  7  million,  or 
49  percent: 


fmm- 
Requested       Reduction      rrendedfor 
I'Scai  year 
1969 


April  25,  1968 
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Waler-ponution 

ibKtmtP^ 

Army 

..  J4.7M.0OO 

11.639.000 

}3.093.  QOO 

'•**f      .    

....  10.341.000 

b.bi7.Q00 

4  686.  OOO 

«.'  f-mt 

....     3.!i98,000 

1.416,000 

:.  182.000 

•••  t  rwiiutioq 

af.ilPfnent; 

AfTiy     ...... 

....     3.  3?6.  000 

l.B^t.OTO 

! .  5?S,  000 

N»»¥         

....     7,840.000 

4. 2!i.  000 

3,614.000 

Totil 

....  Z9.8J7.000 

14,739,000 

IJ,  098. 000 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size, and  I  think  that  the  figures  I  have 
already  presented  bear  me  out,  the  effort 
that  the  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee exerted  in  recommending  authoriza- 
tion only  for  those  military  construction 
projects  with  the  highest  priority.  I  feel 
that  we  were  extremely  conscientious  in 
this  effort  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
fruitful.  I  will  admit  that  in  deferring 
some  of  the  projects  that  we  have  de- 
ferred, there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
they  will  have  to  be  authorized  and 
funded  at  a  later  date,  one  when  we  do 
not  have  the  heavy  mllitarj'  commit- 
ments our  Nation  is  now  carrying  and  for 
which  our  taxpayers  are  bearing  the 
burden. 

I  think  that  the  pollution  abatement 
program  is  a  i)ertinent  example.  This 
year  the  Defense  Department,  totally 
aware  oi  the  critical  budgetary  situation, 
performed  commendably  in  presenting  to 
the  committee  a  military  construction 
authorization  bill  that  was  to  a  great  de- 
gree shorn  of  frills  and  no  or  low  priority 
projects  But  the  committee  could  not 
have  discharged  its  duty  properly  and 
could  not  have  come  before  the  House 


today  without  exercising  Ita  prerogative 
and  responsibility  to  our  colleagues  and 
to  the  taxpayers  without  seeking  fur- 
ther reductions  in  this  program  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Speaking  now  only  for  the  pollution 
abatement  program,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  all  of  the  projects  that  were  de- 
ferred in  tills  area  ultimately  will  have  to 
be  authorized  and  funded,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  order  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  requirements  and  ob- 
jectives set  forth  by  President  Johnson 
m  Executive  Orders  11282  and  11288.  So 
I  will  give  my  colleagues  fair  notice  that 
because  we  in  the  committee  are  recom- 
mending for  fuscal  year  1969  the  deferral 
of  almost  half  of  the  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  projects  to  later  dates, 
they  will  appear  in  future  military  con- 
struction authorization  bills  for  approval 
when  our  fi.scal  situation  is  more  ame- 
nable to  It.  I  intend  to  do  ever>-thing  in 
my  power  as  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee and  House  to  see  that  they  are  re- 
quested, that  they  are  recommended, 
that  they  are  authorized,  and  finally 
appropriated  and  constructed. 

Air  and  water  ix>llution  abatement  as 
a  fiovernmental  function  does  not  have 
the  i-lamour  of  a  new  weapons  .system  in 
national  security.  Quite  frankly  it  is  a 
rather  mundane  pursuit  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  it  is  a  vital  one  if  the  millions 
of  Americans  now  inhabiting  our  Nation 
and  the  many  millions  yet  unborn  are  to 
survive  in  a  country  threatening  their 
existence  with  increasing  amounts  of  un- 
drinkable  water  and  unbieathable  air. 
It  is  imix^raiive  that  our  Government  as- 
sume and  carry  to  success  strong  leader- 
ship in  pollution  abatement.  Tiiis  is  a 
public  puipose  and  ixilicy  in  which  the 
Government  cannot  be  .lypocritical  or 
backward. 

Those  ixjUution  abatement  projects 
we  are  recommending  for  defenfal  must 
be  authorized,  funded  and  built  at  a  later 
dale.  It  should  not  be  a  decade  from 
now:  not  even  5  or  3  years.  If  the  Grov- 
ernment  fails  to  meet  the  commitment 
to  its  5-year  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement  i  ronrams.  I  feel  we.  as  Mem- 
bers of  Con'.;re^;s  will  have  to  bear  a  large 
j)ortion  of  the  responsibility  and  our 
constituents  will  be  justified  in  holding 
us  to  account. 

Tlius.  in  stronnlj*  urcintz  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  inilitar>'  construction  au- 
thorization bill  for  fLscal  year  1969,  as 
recommended  by  our  committee,  with  its 
reduced  air  and  water  jxjllution  abate- 
ment program.  I  do  so  on  the  grounds 
that  this  deferral  of  control  of  environ- 
mental hazards  must  not  become  a 
habit,  or  a  precedent,  or  a  governmental 
policy.  Were  our  budcetary  situation  not 
as  critical  as  it  is  today,  and  I  sincerely 
h.ope  It  will  not  be  next  year,  I  could  not 
in  all  honesty  personally  support  the  de- 
ferrals I  now  urge  you  to  indorse. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  ho  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
!  Mr.  IciioRDl 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered H.R.  16703.  I  was  given  the  spe- 
cial assignment  to  look  Into  the  enlisted 
men  barracks  program  In  detail. 

During    the    hearings   we    were   pre- 
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sented  the  results  of  a  DOD  task  force 
study  which  found  that  morale  and  re- 
enllstments  would  be  greatly  improved  if 
the  statutory  limitation  per  man  were 
raised  from  $2,300  to  $3,500.  With  this 
Increased  limitation  it  was  intended  to 
increase  the  space  for  grades  E-2,  E-3, 
and  E-4  from  72  .square  feet  to  103  square 
feet  per  man.  The  barracks  would  be 
partitioned  into  three-man  rooms  in- 
stead of  three-  to  eight-man  rooms  and 
central  toilet  facilities  would  be  retained. 
Space  per  man  for  {trades  E-5  and  E-6 
would  have  been  increased  from  72 
square  feet  to  155  square  feet,  with  two- 
man  rooms,  and  instead  of  central  toilets 
there  would  have  been  semiprivate 
toilets.  For  grades  E-7.  I':;-R.  and  E-9.  the 
number  of  square  feet  available  per  man 
would  have  been  increased  from  72  to 
310  and  each  man  would  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  private  bedroom,  a  shared 
living  room  and  private  toilets  in  lieu  of 
central  toilets. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee were  ver>-  sympathetic  to  the  proposal 
criteria  becau.sc  we  lully  leali/e  the  effect 
of  good  housing  upon  morale  and  our 
reenlistment  prot^ram.  If  the  iiroposnl 
hnd  been  made  at  a  time  when  our  Fed- 
eral Government  was  not  faced  with  a 
very  serious  financial  situation.  I  :tm 
sure  we  would  have  approved  the  new 
criteria.  We  did,  however,  recoem/e  that 
the  increase  in  construction  costs  made 
it  mandatory  to  increase  the  present  lim- 
itations in  order  not  to  reduce  pirsent 
livinc  standards.  The  limitation  v\as 
therefore  increased  from  $2,300  to  $2,500 
per  man. 

This  year's  barracks  construction  pro- 
gram is  very  modest  in  view  of  txistinrr 
needs.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  require- 
ments for  enlisted  troop  housintr  are 
426.411  spaces.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments there  are  only  170.291  existing 
adequate  spaces.  The  committee  was 
thus  asked  by  DOD  to  approve  9.597  new 
spaces  even  thoueh  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  well  over  200.000  spaces.  The 
Navy  had  originally  requested  45.000 
barracks  spaces  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  but  OPD  only  approved 
9.597.  The  Air  Force  picture  is  .'■imilar  to 
the  Navy.  The  Air  Force  requires  340.000 
barracks  spaces  to  meet  its  needs  There 
are  now  220.000  adequate  spaces  in  the 
inventory  leaving  a  deficiency  of  approx- 
imately 120.000  spaces  The  Air  Force 
requested  14,058  new  spaces  of  OPD  but 
only  3,900  spaces  were  approved.  OoD 
approved  the  Army  reque-sts  in  the 
amount  of  1.595  new  spaces  even  though 
a  total  of  21.362  spaces  was  requested. 
The  Army  has  a  deficit  of  116,300  ade- 
quate permanent  barracks  spaces.  At  the 
present  time  requirements  are  being  met 
by  the  use  of  World  War  II  temporary 
housing  which  is  deficient. 

This  brief  siunmary  of  the  barracks 
program  shows  that  the  program  this 
year  is  Indeed  modest.  We  have  saved 
over  $11  million  by  rejecting  the  pro- 
posed new  standards.  Other  proposed 
spaces  were  eliminated  due  to  the  fact 
they  did  not  have  the  necessary  high 
priority  to  survive  the  slices  of  the  econ- 
omy ax  that  we  had  to  wields  this  year. 
These  spaces  had  to  be  deferred  in  order 
to  reduce  our  anticipated  revenue  def- 


icits. The  Members  should  have  no  diflQ- 
culty  in  aflQrming  the  action  of  our  com- 
mittee insofar  as  the  austere  barracks 
progrEim  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
and  a  great  honor  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Hou.se  Armed  Services  Committee 
under  the  able  and  distinguished  leader- 
.ship  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  If  I  am  privi- 
leged to  return  to  the  Concre.ss  next  year 
I  deeply  regret  that  I  shall  serve  without 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  able  memtjers  ever  w  serve  on 
the  committee.  Porter  HARnv.  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  committee  and  the  Congre.ss 
will  ereatly  mi.ss  the  outstanding  .services 
of  Porter  Hardy  who  has  elected  to  re- 
tire. H  R.  16703,  as  so  many  billT  which 
come  out  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, is  distinctively  marked  by  the 
handiwork  of  Porter  Hardy  H.K  16703 
.should  be  pas.sed  as  a  memorial  of  his 
f^reat  services  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.s.souri  I  Mr.  RandaliI. 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  R.A,NDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  lliis 
year  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion IpHI  is  nn  austere  bill  It  is  one  from 
wlreh  a  lot  of  requests  have  been  le- 
nvivcd.  Some  of  us  on  the  coinmitti-e  v.iio 
represent  disti-icts  with  military  installa- 
tions know  from  uniMeasant  experience 
this  is  a  fact 

As  an  illustration,  tlie  .-Mr  Force  liad 
requested  $146,000  for  new  .'team  heating 
mains  at  Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force 
Ba.se  in  the  district  it  is  my  privilene  to 
represent.  However,  on  questionintr  it 
was  brought  out  the.se  were  not  <.f  ."-ucl-i 
great  urgency  tliat  this  program  er.nld 
not  be  ixistponed.  It  would  be  mnie 
I  conomica!  a.s  a  lon^'-ran'.'e  matti-r  to  re- 
place these  steam  mains,  but  nearly 
S150.000.  out  of  the  pot  rielit  now  could 
not  be  recouiJod  except  over  a  period  of 
yenrs  In  other  words,  it  would  take  sev- 
eral years  to  pain  back  the  ci^t  of  tlie 
initial  outlay.  For  that  reason,  we  aerr ed 
that  this  particular  line  item  was  of 
lesser  priority  or  less  es.sential  than  tiiose 
which  are  immediately  needed  and  can- 
not be  put  off  without  a  great  detriment 
to  our  military  operations. 

To  illustrate  an  item  of  much  hi^'her 
priority.  £472.000  was  included  for  utili- 
l-es  nt  the  Lake  City  .A.rmv  ..\nmuinition 
Plant  in  our  con^'res.-ional  district.  This 
particular  j.'lant  throuL'liout  the  cour.se 
of  tiie  Vietnam  war.  lias  been  the  sup- 
plier of  the  great  bulk  of  small  arms 
ammunition,  for  .soutlieast  .^sia.  At  one 
time  while  there  were  some  rperat'ng 
problems  at  another  plant.  Lake  City 
wa.s  tlie  only  large  scale.  Government- 
owned,  company-operated  producer  of 
small  arms  ammunition  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

Mr,  Chairman,  unlike  prrjcurement  of 
such  military  hardware  as  planes,  ships, 
and  sophisticated  v.-eapons.  the  field  of 
military  construction  is  not  a  very  ex- 
citing matter.  The  rea.son  is  that  it  in- 
volves mostly  brick  and  mortar.  H  R. 
16703  originally  contained  11,000  line 
items  for  construction  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  As  I  pointed  out,  it  has  been  re- 
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dnccd  by  a  totiil  of  $60  000  000  The  facts 
are  that  this  austerity  has  not  beon  ac- 
cnmpllshed  indiscriminately  but  it  has 
bct-n  done  item  by  item  Atrain  and  ai-'aixi 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  aslced  to 
provide  'Uiidance  on  what  they  regarded 
as  those  items  of  iow>'sc  priority, 

Mr  Chairman  H  R  16703  is  a  uood 
bill  By  It  we  make  a  real  start  for  the 
very  first  time  on  that  subiect  we  hear  so 
much  about  an  antl-ballistic-ralssile 
sN  ^tem  which  has  been  in  part  already 
described  by  the  able  rankintj  minority 
member  tlie  gentleman  Iroin  Mavsa- 
chusetts     Mr    Bates  I 

It  IS  believed  that  by  1970  or  1971  the 
F{ed  Chinese  will  have  some  kind  of  an 
ICBM  delivery  system  We  must  be  able 
til  meet  that  threat  This  bill  authorizes 
funds  in  the  amount  of  S227  000.000  for 
defense  atialnst  this  potential  Chinese 
threat  I  mention  this  only  to  explain 
whv  It  Is  that  whe-n  a  price  tat;  of  S5 
billion  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
cost  of  ABM,  the  sum  of  $J7  000,000  is  of 
any  consequence  The  answer  is  that  we 
are  commenclnfi  or  beLiinnini;  to  estab- 
lish a  system,  and  If  tests  show  that  it 
will  be  successful  acalnst  Red  China, 
then  we  can  no  further  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  acamsi  the  more  so- 
phisticated Russian  nnssiles. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant portions  of  H  R  16703  is  the 
$2'J7  3  million  of  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  the  Army  to  initiate  major 
construction  of  the  Sentinel  balUstic- 
missile-defense  system  BecaiLs*-  at  the 
Intenst^  murest  expressed  by  rjie  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  other  Members 
of  the  Houstv  and  I  might  add  the  inter- 
est ol  tile  .Aniencan  people.  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  provide  some  unclas- 
sifled  information  on  this  unportant  pro- 
gram. 

As  many  of  you  may  recall,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  arvnounced  on  September 
18.  1967  thi,t  pr'.)duction  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  sysu^'m  would  be  un- 
dertaken immediately  As  I  have  indi- 
cated previously  I  strongly  concur  in  this 
course  of  action. 

The  broad  purpose  of  Sentinel  is; 

First,  to  provide  an  overall  area  de- 
feiLse  of  the  UniUxl  States  against  the 
Re<i  Chinese  ICBM  threat. 

Second,  to  provide  an  option  for  de- 
fending Mlnut«man  wit.h  Spnnts.  and 

Third,  to  provide  protection  of  our 
cities  against  aji  accident  launch  of  a 
small  numbt-r  of  ICBM  s  by  any  of  the 
nuclear  powers 

Four  of  the  five  major  subsystems  of 
Sentinel  are  the  Sprint  and  Spartan 
misMles,  the  PAR — ptiimeter  ucqiusitjon 
radar — and  MSR — mis-sile  sit«  radar 
Ai'.uther  subsystem  that  is  less  evident 
because  it  is  integrat*?d  with  these  hard- 
ware Items  is  the  data  processing^ sub- 
.sy.stem.  I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  sub- 
systems in  more  detail . 

Fust.  An  effective  area  defense  de- 
pends on  the  ability  to  reach  out  and  de- 
tect objects  at  ranges  which  permit  pro- 
tective launch  and  intercept  before  re- 
entry of  the  enemy  warhead.  This  func- 
tion will  be  performed  by  the  peruiieter 
acquisition  radar — P.AR  De.smn  charac- 
teristics for  the  PAR  have  bt^en  eslab- 
ILshed   and   it   is  entering  development. 


The  technology  for  this  development  is 
not  of  major  c(.)nceni  lis  it  has  bet'n  dem- 
onstrated in  a  number  of  previous  pro- 
grams This  radar  will  act  not  only  as  a 
surveillance  radar  but  aJ.so  as  a  track 
radar  to  supply  the  SpaiiJin  battery  with 
initial  target  data  Tlie  i-ndar  will  employ 
a  common  tran.smitt<>r  and  receiver  an- 
tenna array  The  i-nda'-  set  will  be  hou.sed 
m  an  above  ground  buiUiuii:  Ux-ated 
with  Us  own  data  i)roce.s.sor.  part  of 
tile  overall  data  pnx'e.'wing  .subsystem 

Second  Another  pha.sed  array  radar 
employed  is  the  mi.s.slle  site  radar — MSR 
The  missile  .site  radar  with  its  data 
processing  .sub.systeni  perfonns  supeil- 
lance  and  detection,  target  track,  and 
mis.sile  track  and  command.  Its  power 
and  Its  detection  ran^e  are  considerably 
less  than  those  of  the  perimeter  acquisi- 
tion radar,  but  it  functions  to  provide 
refined  tracking  data  and  mi.ssile  com- 
mand .After  initial  acquisition  and  tracks 
by  the  more  t>owerful  radar. 

Third  The  Spartan  is  a  three-stage, 
.solid-protx'llant  mi.ssile  The  Spartan  ls 
fired  lixim  an  underground  cell  After 
the  first  stage  completes  burning,  it  is 
separated  and  the  second  stage  ignites 
Second-stage  motor  burnout  occurs  and 
the  missile  emits  in  the  sensible  atmos- 
phere The  third  stage  is  ignited  on  com- 
mand from  the  around  computer  based 
on  computer  computations  of  the  course 
to  target.  The  Spartan  missile  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Nike-Zeus  mi.ssile  and 
much  commonality  of  hardware  exists. 
Tile  greatest  change  between  the  two  is 
a  larger  motor  thereby  giving  the  missile 
greater  paOoad  capacity 

Fourth  Sprint  is  a  two-stage  solid  pro- 
pellant  vehicle  designed  to  deliver  its  nu- 
clear warhead  to  an  altitude  of  100.000 
feet  Command  guidance  by  the  missile 
site  radar — MSR — is  again  used.  The 
Sprint  missile  is  launched  from  an  un- 
derground -.ertical  launcher  using  a  gas 
eject  launch  system  Alter  the  missile 
clears  the  ground,  the  botisiers  take  over. 
Sprint  development  is  stanewhat  ahead 
of  Spartan  Some  18  developmental  fir- 
ings nave  taken  place  at  White  Sands 
and  the  missile  is  performing  well.  After 
completion  of  firings  at  White  Sands,  a 
.second  development  firing  jihase  will 
rake  place  at  Meek  Island  In  the 
K'.vajalein  Atoll  in  the  Pacific.  We  have 
now  discussed  those  subsystems  that  pri- 
marily come  to  mmd  in  any  Sentinel 
discussion,  but  have  touched  only  briefly 
on  the  overall  data  processing  subsystem 
which  is  integrated  into  tlie  radar  hard- 
ware 

Fifth  A  data  processor  of  modular  de- 
sign is  associated  with  e:ich  missile  site 
radar — MSR — and  perimeter  Jicquisition 
radar — PAR — to  pnx-ess  and  evaluate 
the  vast  amount  of  information  accumu- 
lated by  the  radars.  The  hardware  of  the 
system  is  composed  of  the  a.ssociated 
computer  processors,  memor>'  banks,  dis- 
plays, tapes,  and  discs.  Software  consists 
of  the  controlling  programs  that  go  into 
the  data  processor:  that  is.  the  complete 
set  of  Computer  programs  used.  For  the 
Sentinel  system,  a  new  generation  com- 
puter wiis  needed  and  is  now  Ixing  ptxi- 
duced  A  developmental  data  processing 
system  iias  been  insiallfxl  and  is  being 
tesU'd   at   Whippany,    N.J..   at    the   Bell 
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Laboratories  The  MSR  iinrtlon  of  the 
data  processing  subsystem  is  Ix'intr  in- 
stalled also  at  Meek  Island  in  the  Pacific 

To  show  how  these  subsyst^-ms  inte- 
k'rate,  let  us  assume  tlmt  a  transiKilar 
ICBM  attack  oritzinates  from  China  The 
first  element  of  the  Sentinel  system  to 
pick  up  such  an  attack  would  Ix'  the 
I)eiimeter  acquisition  itidar  This  radar 
would  provide  initial  track  tiata  for  alert - 
ini:  our  Sentinel  firinc  units  After  com- 
puter prtve.ssins,  data  links  with  the 
mi.ssile  site  radars  located  throufhoiit  the 
country  would  alert  defen.sive  Spartan 
batteries  U)  the  incoming  threat.  Tlie 
mi.ssile  .site  i-adars.  or  MSR's.  would  re- 
fine this  tracking  data  and  would  ixm- 
trol  the  missile  launch  and  fiiuht  to 
intercept  the  int-omini:  ICBM's.  Tiiis  kill 
vi'ould  occur  well  out  i.>f  the  atmosphere. 
A  second  tyr>e  mi.s.sile.  the  Sprint,  would 
be  lix^t^-d  around  certain  critical  tareet 
areas  It  would  be  launched  to  protect 
any  such  ai«^s  from  ICBM's  tliat  t>enc- 
trate  the  S|>artan  defen.se.  Sprint  is  the 
fastest  accelerating  missile  that  we  have 
develoi^ed 

When  mterrejrts  are  made  by  either 
Sixvrtan  or  Spnnt.  the  ground  efTect.s  will 
be  neulii-ible  for  blast  and  radiation  and 
fallout  will  t)e  minimal 

The  .sjxx-ific  (luantilies  of  i'quipments, 
locations,  and  ,>chedules  are  based  upon 
the  defense  objectives  and  the  defined 
threat 

First  Sentinel  deplovmient  is  intended 
to  provide  complete  area  coverage  of  the 
United  States  to  include  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  In  general,  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  .sites  have  been  planned  tx)nsistent 
with  providinK  such  coverage. 

Second  PAR  radars  are  located  along 
our  northern  border  and  mi.ssile  site 
radars  are  located  throughout  the  coun- 
trv-  Spartan  sites  are  located  strategi- 
cally to  provide  the  area  defense  cover- 
age 

In  his  September  18.  1967,  decision  to 
deploy.  Secretary  McNamara  announced 
that  preliminary  estimates  indicate  an 
investment  of  approximately  S5  billion. 
This  is  still  the  current  estimate  of  the 
Investment  cost  Immediately  upon  deci- 
sion to  deploy,  however,  certain  studies 
were  undertaken  to  refine  deployment 
details  and  subsequent  subordinate  deci- 
sions resulted  therefrom.  The  Army  is 
conducting  a  refined  recosting  em- 
bracing these  changes  which  will  require 
several  more  weeks  to  complete. 

These  investment  costs  arc  exclusive  of 
the  annual  operation  and  maintenance— 
O.  &  M  —and  most  R.D.T.  &  E.  The 
O.  &  M  for  thg  jjeriod  through  final  oper- 
ational capability  is  estimated  at  S800 
million  with  an  annual  operating  ex- 
pense thereafter  of  approximately  S350 
million. 

The  fl.scal  year  1968  program  will  in- 
clude the  commitment  of  .•s228.7  million 
from  earlier  approjjriations  made  by  the 
Congre.ss  for  ballistic-mis.sile  deploy- 
ment— then  referred  to  as  Nike-X.  In- 
cluded in  this  amount  is  $54  1  million  of 
the  S64  million  military  construction 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  adjustment  was  made  to 
ali:ie  the  initial  construction  activities  of 
Sentinel  facilities  with  th.e  approved  de- 
ployment program. 
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In  fiscal  year  1968.  the  military  con- 
struction requirement  is  primarily  for 
survey,  planning  and  design,  with  much 
le.sser  amounts  required  for  advanced 
real  estate  actions  and  procurement  of 
Inng  lead-time  jxjwer  equipment  items. 
In  fiscal  year  1969,  major  construction 
activity  must  start  at  the  first  sites  and 
requires  a  total  of  $227.3  million  as  I 
,'-tated  initially,  Tliis  total  amount  is  for 
construction  and  provides  primarily  for 
the  construction  of  PAR  and  MSR  tech- 
nical structures  at  the  first  sites. 

In  addition  the  item  provides  for  con- 
struction of  the  ixjwerplant  facilities, 
underground  tunnel  systems  for  access, 
radio  frequency — RF — fencing,  heat  re- 
jection systems,  electrical  distribution 
systems,  communication  and  instrumen- 
tation distribution  systems,  and  water 
and  sewerage  systems.  Minor  amounts  of 
fiscal  year  1969  construction  funds  will 
be  utilized  for  real  estate  acquisition  and 
restrictive  easements,  demolition  and 
preconsolidation  of  foundation  material 
at  tactical  sites  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1970  construction.  Construction  of  com- 
mand and  contro-  communications  facili- 
ties and  training  facilities  is  also  included 
in  this  item.  It  does  not  include  missile 
launcher  fields,  headquarters,  mainte- 
nance, and  most  other  support  items 
which  will  he  constructed  in  future  years. 
Tlie  first  two  architectural-engineer 
contracts,  for  design  of  MSR  technical 
facilities  and  the  powerplants  at  the  first 
two  MSR's  have  already  been  awarded. 

As  a  nation,  we  need  the  protection 
that  only  the  Sentinel  ballistic-missile- 
defense  system  can  provide.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, for  the  present  support  to  provide 
the  present  funds  needed,  or  in  other 
words,  this  $227,3  million  for  the  Initial 
major  construction,  but  also  those  addi- 
tional or  future  funds  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  an  adequate  deploy- 
ment. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  join  in  tribute  to  our  colleague. 
Porter  Hardy,  who  will  leave  us  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  I  am  going  to  miss  his 
association  not  only  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  but  also  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Porter  Hardy  has  proved  himself  to  be 
an  able,  hardworking,  and  valuable 
member  of  both  of  these  committees. 
As  chairman  of  the  Investigating  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  estimate  how  much  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  saved  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  Again  and 
again  over  the  years  he  has  been  respon- 
sible for  savings  that  would  never  have 
happened  except  for  the  diligence  and 
the  perseverence  of  his  work  as  an  in- 
vestigator. One  of  the  highest  tributes  to 
be  paid  to  our  fellow  Member,  who  will 
not  be  with  us  after  this  year,  is  that 
he  was  not  only  an  able  man  who  be- 
lieved in  economy  in  Government  ex- 
Iienditures,  but  he  was  an  honest  man 
who  fought  against  dishonesty  wherever 
he  found  it.  His  shoes  will  not  be  easy 
to  fill,  ijecause  his  successor,  whomever 
it  may  be,  will  be  trying  to  match  the 
work  of  this  tireless,  determined  public 
servant.  His  efforts  will  never  \ye  for- 
■zotten  by  the  people  of  this  country  who 
believe  that  the  Government  should  get 


value  received  for  the  money  it  spends, 
just  as  if  It  were  a  private  enterprise. 

All  of  us  extend  our  very  best  wishes 
to  our  colleague,  wherever  he  may  go  and 
in  whatever  undertaking  he  may  engage 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  1  Mr .  Hardy  1 . 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  Indulgence  of  my  colleagues,  as 

1  try  in  my  ineptitude,  to  express  the 
gratitude  I  feel  for  the  accolades  that 
have  been  expressed  by  my  great  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr,  Rivers!,  and  others 
of  my  colleagues. 

One  of  the  greatest  privileges  any  iier- 
son  can  have  is  the  privilege  that  has 
heen  mine  to  serve,  first  of  all  in  this 
body  but,  secondly,  to  serve  on  the  great 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  under  three  eminent 
statesmen — first  that  great  Georgian, 
Mr.  Vinson,  then  the  incomparable 
Dewey  Short,  and  more  recently  under 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  our  izreat 
chaii-mam,  Mendel  Rivers 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  our  com- 
mittee is  the  dedication  of  the  member- 
ship— the  genuine  cooperation  with  our 
chairman  and  with  each  other — as  we 
work  toward  that  common  objective  of 
providing  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
Let  me  say  to  my  fellow  dropout,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  that  I  recognize 
his   good   fortime   in   serving   for   these 

2  years  on  that  committee,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  recognize  the  good  fortune 
of  the  committee  to  have  had  his  dedi- 
cated service  even  for  this  limited  time. 

For  the  more  than  20  years  of  my  serv- 
ice I  have  admired  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana — earlier  from  something  of  a 
distance — because  he  served  in  a  lead- 
ership position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  I  was  not  privy  to  those  coun- 
cils. But  I  have  cherished  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  know  him  better  since  he 
came  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  have  been  grateful  for  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  expression 
of  these  overgenerous  and  undeserved 
comments  by  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  been  moved  by  emotion  and  grati- 
tude. 

Often  I  had  to  listen  carefully  to  be 
sure  that  these  accolades  were  meant  for 
me  and  not  for  someone  else.  I  was  rot 
sure  what  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bates]  was  going  to  say  when 
he  got  to  talking  about  the  survivor's 
benefits  bill.  This  was  really  quite  an  un- 
dertaking which  caused  some  trauma  at 
the  time,  but  I  think  that  the  ultimate 
product  of  our  labors  was  most  worth- 
while and  I  trust  that  Mr.  Bates  re- 
covered many  times  over  for  any  tem- 
porary disfavor  some  mistaken  constit- 
uent generated. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  service  in 
Congress  has  been  most  rewarding  to  me 
and  if  I  can  truly  leave  evidence  of  some 
measure  of  accomplishment  I  shall  feel 
personal  satisfaction  in  that.  But  most  of 
all,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  retire  from  these 
Halls  at  the  end  of  this  session  the  thing 
I  shall  cherish  most  will  be  the  friend- 
ships that  I  have  enjoyed  among  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  particularly 


among  the  meml>ers  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

But  now  let  me  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  bill  before  us. 

Under  the  wise  and  able  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  RiversI.  your  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  produced  an 
austere  but  balanced  program  for  each  of 
the  military  services.  I  should  like  to 
speak  particularly  about  title  II.  the 
Navy's  program,  which  totals  $240,436.- 
000 

Our  naval  oijerating  forces  today  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  Tlie  continued 
support  by  the  Congress  has  enabled  the 
Navy  to  achieve  these  improvements. 
The  surface  ships,  submarines,  aircraft 
squadrons,  and  Marine  Corps  forces  can 
ranf^e  far  from  their  home  ports  or  home 
ba.ses  for  much  longer  periods  than  in 
earlier  years,  and  .still  operate  effectively, 
nevertheless,  each  of  these  forces  mu.st 
still  return  to  a  shore  station  eventually. 
Here,  personnel  are  rested,  rotated  to 
other  duties,  and  receive  new  or  re- 
fresher training;  ships  and  aircraft  ob- 
tain logistic  support,  voyage  repair,  over- 
haul and  resupply  for  their  next 
deployments.  Suitable,  adequate,  and 
modern  facilities  must  he  provided  for 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  perform  these 
functions. 

The  purpose  of  the  naval  shore  estab- 
lishment is  to  provide  support  for  our 
modern  naval  lorces.  As  technological 
developments  re.sult  in  the  evolution  of 
new  and  more  efficient  naval  forces  and 
weapons  systems,  modern,  and  in  some 
ca.ses  unique,  .shore  facilities  are  required 
to  provide  proper  support  It  has  been 
my  continuing  objective  to  insure  that 
naval  and  Marine  Corps  imits  receive 
the  authorization  nece.ssary  to  construct 
facilities  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  .state  of  combat  readiness  That 
is  the  purpo.se  of  this  bill. 

The  Navy's  con.structlon  program  was 
presented  to  the  committee  in  segments 
of  si^ecial  significance  this  year.  Major 
.segments  included  con.structlon  of  facili- 
ties to  .support  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  pilot  training  program,  for  re- 
search and  development,  for  medical  fa- 
cilities, for  facilities  to  modernize  our 
shipyards  and  our  aircraft  rework  facili- 
ties, for  Marine  Corps  air  and  ground 
forces  facilities  and  most  importantly, 
for  the  improvement  of  jjensonnel  .sup- 
port facilities. 

Becau.se  the  Navy  is  a  multiiiurposc 
worldwide  combat  force,  it  must  have  a 
large,  efficiently  sited  combat  logistic 
base.  To  be  assured  that  the  .shore  sta- 
tions are  fully  capable  of  providing  the 
needed  supix)rt.  the  Navy  maintains  con- 
tinual surveillance  of  what  facilities  ure 
available  and  what  are  required.  When  it 
becomes  apparent  that  deficiencies  exist, 
that  new  weapons  systems  are  to  become 
oix-rative.  that  advancements  may  be  at- 
tained through  research,  they  conduct  a 
critical  analysis.  In  this  manner  they 
determine  which  of  the  mast  urgent  of 
these  requirements  must  be  satisfied 
through  military  construction  to  meet 
their  most  pressing  responsibilities.  This 
results  in  a  firm  balanced  program  such 
as  is  now  contained  in  title  II  of  the  bill. 
I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  of  the  scv- 
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praJ  se«mpiiUs  of  this  prot;ram  structure 
Oiif  i)f  these  Ls  for  modfrnizatlon  of 
iiaval  shipyards  in  Incre-asp  efficiency,  to 
reduce  the  downtime  of  our  ships,  and 
to  improve  rtt^t  readmess  A  few  pr'>jeccs 
ui  last  years  program  were  a  coordinated 
part  of  this  mcKleriUi'ation  plan  The 
paclcatre  this  year  for  $37  9  million  is  an- 
other step  forward  in  this  effort 

The  portion  In  this  years  program  will 
prov-ldf  such  facilities  as  up-to-date  dry- 
docks  and  shops  at  euht  of  our  shipyards 
for  overhaul  and  repair  of  the  sophis- 
ticated f'Tiupment  and  longer,  wider 
beam  and  deeper  draft  ships  of  the  mod- 
em Navy  Many  cxistins:  structures  at 
our  naval  shipyards  are  too  old  and  poor- 
ly confiirured  for  effective  industrial  use 
Others  are  suitable  for  ecoi;omical  mod- 
ernization to  accommodate  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  t.)Owered  ships 

The  Navy  s  industrial  air  rework  facil- 
ities have  the  same  problems  of  agint;  as 
the  shipyards  The  w>'ar  of  heav>-  and 
lonkt  usat'e  of  temporary  structures  and 
the  adv^uKemeriUs  of  air  technology'  have 
reiulte<l  ui  a  dra^stic  rKiuction  of  the  ca- 
pability of  the  naval  aircraft  overhaul 
and  repair  plant  This  bill  takes  an- 
other step  toward  correctin^i  this  serious 
deficiency  by  project^s  totalmt;  S28  6  mil- 
lion, dividt-d  ajnonji  3i\  naval  air  rework 
facilities  Here  aKam  the  purpose  of  this 
overall  navy  prot;ram  is  to  Increase  effi- 
ciency to  reduce  shop  time  and  to  make 
more  of  these  costly  aricraft  availalale  for 
operational  ose 

A  segment  needed  for  the  buildup  of 
the  pilot  trainint;  rate  is  also  included  in 
the  bill  This  will  provide  improved  and 
additional  facilities  at  seven  activities  in 
the  Naval  Air  Trainintf  Command  at  a 
total  cost  of  $15  2  million  These  are  min- 
imal facilities  required  to  reach  the  in- 
creased annual  pilot  training  rate  The 
conflict  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
iias  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  ad- 
ditional naval  and  Marine  Corps  heli- 
copter and  f  xed-wint;  aviators  Projects 
In  this  segment  will  provide  a  variety  of 
facilites  at  naval  air  stations  supporting 
pilot  traming 

A  segment  of  line  items  in  this  bill  con- 
sists of  projects  amounting  to  521  4  nul- 
Uon  for  two  replacement  hospitals  While 
these  are  few  in  number  they  are  major 
in  importance  Thousands  of  our  service- 
men afloat  and  assigned  to  sliore  Instal- 
lations, and  their  families,  must  depend 
on  these  hospitals  to  safeguard  their 
health  Many  servicemen  who  are 
wounded  in  Southeast  Asia  operations 
are  sent  to  the  military  hospital  closest 
to  their  homes.  The  naval  hospitals  in- 
volved are  at  Charleston,  for  replacement 
of  500  beds  at  a  cost  of  S13  4  million:  and 
at  Corpus  Chnsti.  for  replacement  of  195 
beds  at  a  cost  of  58  million. 

Aiiother  major  segment  of  this  pro- 
gram structure  is  for  support  of  the 
Marine  Corps  This  operation  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  will  benefit  by  improvement  of 
their  taciiities.  Projects  in  the  program 
for  $17  6  million  will  provide  a  measure 
of  these  required  needs.  Some  projects 
are  for  modernization  while  others  will 
correct  a  number  of  longstanding  defi- 
ciencies. The  Marine  Corps  program,  in 
two  parts,  supports  their  air  wintis  at  five 
stations  at  a  cost  of  $10  4  million  and 
supports  Marine  Corps  ground  forces  at 
Camps  Butler  and  Pendleton  and  their 


other  east  and  west  coast  bases  at  a  cost 
of  $7  2  million 

I  liave  reserved  for  my  final  comment 
on  a  particular  segment  of  the  Navy's 
portion  of  the  bill,  the  package  for  per- 
sonnel support  facilities,  projects  pri- 
marily for  people,  for  the  total  amount 
of  $38  6  nulllon  in  new  aulliorization 
This  will  provide  adequate  living  spaces 
for  9.636  bachelor  enlisted  and  officer 
men  and  women  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  By  allocating  a  share  of  the  pro- 
gram, however  austere,  to  personnel  sup- 
port. It  can  truly  be  called  a  balanced 
program. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  bill 
that  stand  out  It  provides  the  most  im- 
portant things  first  It  is  responsive  to 
the  operational  effectiveness  of  our  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  forces  It  provides 
some  improvement  for  the  per.sonnel  who 
support  and  operate  these  forces  It  pro- 
vides fiicilities  for  .ships,  aircraft  and 
mi.ssiles  as  well  as  for  men.  At  first 
thought,  we  might  consider  it  desirable 
to  accomplish  all  needed  construction  at 
the  earliest  iK)ssible  date  However,  title 
II  of  this  bill  lias  been  ti'nu>ered  in  light 
of  the  realities  of  the  overall  needs  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  the  pre- 
vailing climate 

Be  assured  tliat  tlie  items  contained  in 
the  bill  are  all  valid  requirements  which 
represent  the  minimum  essential  facili- 
ties to  allow  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
to  maintain  a  high  state  of  combat  readi- 
ness and  to  carry  out  their  assigned 
missions. 

The  committee  has  developed  a 
sfjundly  conceived,  yet  austere  bill  I 
commend  it  to  vou  m  its  entirety. 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Ciiairman.  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  lor  tt.scal 
year  1969  just  repoiied  by  our  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  the  prod- 
uct of  much  painstaking  work  to  keep 
the  expenditures  authorized  by  this  bill 
to  the  lowest  level  compatible  with 
national  secunty 

The  committee  has  gone  over  all  the 
Items  in  the  bill  with  .scrupulous  care, 
and  the  grand  total  of  st)me  $1,80(1  iiOO- 
000  was  arnved  at  only  after  penetrating 
study  discussion  and  agreement 

There  were  substantial  reductions  m 
departmental  requests  this  year  The 
cuts  were  generally  spread  across  the 
board  and  affect  many  areas  of  the  de- 
fense system. 

The  committee  felt  that  studied  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  must  be  ;)racticed 
by  the  anned  services,  insoiar  as  our 
committee  and  the  Congress  are  con- 
cerned 

We  ri  cognize,  of  course,  the  ver>-  seri- 
ous financial  and  fiscal  problems  facing 
the  country  at  this  lime,  and  we  deemed 
It  as  urgent  that  the  committee  should 
make  some  substantial  cuts  in  this  bill, 
wherever  this  could  be  done  without  af- 
fecting necessary  items 

The  overall  results  s[>eak  for  the  deter- 
mination of  our  committee  to  follow 
rules  of  prudence  and  economy  that  are 
especially  necessary  and  urgent  this  year 

The  bill  has  been  very  well  explr.med 
by  oui-  very  able,  distinguished  ciiauman, 
the  esteemed,  beloved  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  Chairman  Rivers,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  repetitive  However.  I 
am  tjrateful  that  alter  many  efforts  the 


committee  was  able  to  reln.statc  some  of 
the  hospital  construction  and  other  items 
that  were  so  unwisely  deferred  by  the 
Department  of  I>fen,se  in  previous  years. 

It  k'ives  me  si)ecial  pleasure  that  our 
coiiunlttee  was  able  to  include  in  the  bill 
an  Item  of  .some  S13  2.')8,000  for  Fort 
linens.  Tills  amount  includes  an  item  to 
complete  the  hospital  at  that  post  which, 
m  addition  to  its  retrular.  patient  load,  is 
now  tieatint:  returned  Vietnam  veterans. 

Over  a  t>eriod  of  time.  I  have  been 
working  verv  hard  to  uet  authority  and 
funds  to  build  this  new  hospital  On  two 
occasions,  proMsion  was  made  in  pre- 
vious bills  for  this  important,  much 
nt^ded  construction,  but,  unfortunately, 
after  Coni:iess  had  favorably  acted  in 
the  matter,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
m  two  instances,  cut  back  and  deferred 
the.se  Items. 

We  were  able  to  ixrsevere,  however, 
;uid  It  IS  with  a  special  .sen.se  of  .satisfac- 
tion now  that  we  have  authorized  the 
funds  111  the  [)endinc  construction,  it  will 
be  jxi.ssible  to  complete  this  vital  hos- 
pital facility  at  Fort  Devens. 

I  am  happy  to  .say  also  that  we  jiro- 
vided  for  the  other  nec<?s.sai-y  projects, 
including  replacement  of  hospitals,  con- 
sistently with  our  long -established  policy 
Ut  provide  modern  facilities  for  our 
armed  .^r\  ices 

•■Mso  u'ratifyini;  is  the  approval  of  a 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  project  as  a  start 
toward  its  modernization.  Tlie  project 
includes  facilities  reqiured  in  the  over- 
haul iUid  repair  of  .ships  and  an  it^-m  for 
a  modem  incinerator  for  refuse  disposal 
with  mininuim  ;ur  i)olliitlon. 

The  project  for  essential  utilities  on 
the  aircraft  earner  pier  and  .m  overhaul 
shop  for  helicopter  transmi.ssions  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Quon.set  Point.  R.I  . 
has  also  been  approved. 

The  constniclion  program  presented 
to  you  today  is  also  designed  to  supi)ort 
directly  the  .Air  FV>rce  research  and  de- 
velopment effort.  It  will  improve  exist - 
111'^  test  and  evaluation  facilities  and  will 
provide  new  facilities  unih  new  capabili- 
ties to  sup|)ort  resefirch  and  develop- 
ment This  construction  program  reflects 
our  exix-rience  and  the  knowledge  we 
have  -rained  from  i^ast  endeavors.  It  re- 
flects, m  particular,  one  lesson  we  have 
learned  well. 

That  one  les.son  is  that,  in  the  defense 
of  our  country,  quantity  is  not  enough. 
While  It  IS  true  that  we  must  have  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  weapoixs;  a  large 
niunber  of  missiles:  a  lan-e  number  of 
.urcraft.  large  quantities  by  themselves 
will  not  do  the  job  Tlie  quality  of  our 
weapons  has  become  the  crucial  factor. 
That  quality  depends  directly  on  the 
level  of  our  technology,  which,  in  turn,  is 
closely  linked  to  the  availability  of  facili- 
ties in  wliich  to  accomplish  the  neces- 
saiT  development  and  testing. 

The  recognition  tliat  the  quality  of 
our  weapons  is  critical  is  not  a  new  or 
surprising  develoi)ment  Over  the  past 
few  decades,  this  fact  has  become  in 
creasii'gly  obvious.  It  was  quite  clear  to 
those  who  urs;ed  the  develo;)nunt  of 
.itomic  weapons  duriiv,'  the  Second 
World  War  The  link  between  weapons 
quality  and  technical  facilities  has  been 
equally  apparent.  The  Congress  recog- 
nized that  link  in  1949.  for  example,  when 
the   bill    was   passed   which   established 
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the  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  in  Tennessee.  The  wind  tunnels 
and  siwice  chambers  of  this  and  other 
centers  have  contributed  Immeasurably 
to  the  development  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent forces.  Now  and  in  the  future,  the 
quality  of  our  strategic  forces  must  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  we  must  provide  the 
facilities  in  which  that  growth  can  be 
achieved. 

We  have  al.so  learned  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  more  conventional 
tools  of  defense  such  as  tactical  aircraft, 
helicopters,  and  cargo  aircraft,  depends 
heavily  on  our  technical  facilities.  For 
example,  the  C-5A.  the  larcest  transport 
aircraft  in  the  world,  could  not  have  been 
built  without  exten.sive  structural  and 
l)ropulsion  testing  laboratories.  Our  ef- 
forts in  defense  of  the  free  world  have 
clearly  shown  that  our  opponents  lack 
neither  soi^histicated  vveaix)ns  nor  ade- 
quate facilities  in  which  to  refine  their 
capabilities.  The  quality  of  our  Air 
Force's  weapons  will  likewise  always  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  their  technical  sup- 
port, and  to  the  level  of  technology  in  the 
research  and  development  commimity 
which  Ls  responsive  to  the  Air  Force's 
needs.  If  our  weapons  systems  are  to  be 
suiJerior,  then  .so  must  the  facilities  in 
which  they  are  developed. 

Despite  the  patent  necessity  for  re- 
search and  development,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  provide  the  laboratories,  test 
ranges,  and  centers  of  knowledge  which 
support  this  work.  It  is  often  tempting 
to  consider  only  the  needs  of  the  forces 
In  being,  and  to  defer  the  technology'  pro- 
grams and  the  facilities  with  which  to- 
morrow's weapon  systems  are  developed. 
However,  the  consequences  of  deferred 
technology  and  deferred  facilities  are 
deferred  capabilities,  lost  opportunities 
and  ultimately,  the  inability  to  compete 
technologically. 

To  avoid  these  consequences,  we  must 
support  the  military  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  and  provide  the  facili- 
ties needed  for  the  effort.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1969  military  construction  pro- 
gram, the  Air  Force  has  requested  $26.2 
million  to  build  the  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  they  need.  The  com- 
mittee, recognizing  the  critlcality  of  these 
research  and  development  efforts,  has 
deferred  only  two  projects.  One  was  a 
portion  of  the  launch  facility  alterations 
at  the  Eastern  Test  Range,  Fla.,  and  the 
other  was  an  expansion  of  an  engine 
test  cell  at  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center.  Tenn.  Neither  of  these  de- 
lays will  seriously  impair  the  total  re- 
search and  development  effort. 

The  major  research  and  development 
items  of  pressing  importance,  all  of  which 
I  am  pleased  to  report,  the  committee  has 
approved  are  these : 

First.  Construction  at  the  Eastern  Test 
Range.  Fla.,  to  provide  improved  com- 
mimications  up  and  down  the  range;  up- 
grading of  electrical  power  distribution 
systems,  and  changes  to  launch  com- 
plexes for  new  missile  payloads. 

Second.  Additions  and  alterations  to 
existing  facilities  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  to  meet  operational  re- 
quirements in  missile  testing. 

Third.  Modifications  to  communica- 
tions facilities  and  provisions  of  two  new 
antennas  at  existing  stations  of  the  satel- 
lite control  facility  to  upgrade  communi- 


cations and  Improve  tracking.  Also,  an 
expansion  of  the  Satellite  Control  Cen- 
ter at  Surmyvale,  Calif.,  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  this  vital  nerve  center  of  the 
worldwide  satellite  control  net. 

Fourth.  A  facility  for  test  surveillance 
and  control  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla., 
to  provide  improved  capability  which  will 
allow  closer  control  and  tighter  schedul- 
ing of  the  many  aircraft  flying  on  the 
Eglin  test  ranges  every  day.  Improve- 
ments to  the  precision  tracking  camera 
facilities  on  the  Eglin  range  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

Fifth.  A  supporting  facility  for  the  im- 
portant, much  used,  high  speed  test  track 
at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Mex. 
This  facility  is  needed  for  maintenance 
of  the  track  smoothness  and  alinement 
required  by  sled  speeds  as  high  as  Mach 
6 — about  4,500  miles  per  hour.  Also,  an 
addition  to  an  existing  building  at  Hol- 
loman to  provide  space  for  accomplish- 
ment of  the  mission  of  the  incrtial  guid- 
ance test  group.  This  group  is  resixjnsible 
for  flight  testing  aircraft  inertial  navi- 
gation equipment  for  all  Department  of 
Defense  agencies. 

Sixth.  A  computer  and  data  process- 
ing facility  at  Hanscom  Field  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  house  the  computers  and 
people  needed  to  process  the  data  result- 
ing from  the  experiments  and  tests  per- 
formed by  the  scientists  and  engineers 
of  the  Cambridge  Research  Laboratory. 
Funds  will  also  be  provided  for  a  land 
purchase  at  a  radio  astronomy  site  near 
Hanscom  to  continue  the  isolation  and 
protection  of  a  valuable  radio  telescope 
from  manmade  electrical  interference. 

Seventh.  A  very  important  laboratory, 
the  reconnaissance  systems  integration 
and  evaluation  facility,  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  Vital  air- 
borne reconnaissance  systems  will  be 
tested  here,  in  concert  and  in  a  close 
simulation  of  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  they  must  perform  when  installed 
in  a  combat  aircraft. 

Eighth.  A  replacement  of  compressor 
components  in  the  rocket  test  facility  at 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tenn,,  to  permit  continued  use  of  this 
vital  engine  testing  complex. 

Ninth.  Other  laboratory  and  technical 
support  facilities  are  to  be  provided  at 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.;  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  Calif.;  and  Griffiss  Air 
Force  Base,  N.Y. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  program  which 
I  have  briefly  reviewed  for  you  is  a  mod- 
est one.  It  will  provide  only  the  bare  es- 
sentials of  support  to  the  Air  Force  re- 
search and  development  program  in  the 
future.  We  have  not  hesitated  m  the  past 
to  support  the  research  and  development 
efforts  upon  which  this  country's  survival 
depended.  We  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels, 
admiring  last  year's  accomplishments. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  stiff  techno- 
logical competition.  The  Soviets  are  mov- 
ing ahead,  into  higher  .speed  aircraft  and 
into  space,  and  they  are  investing  mas- 
sively in  the  test  and  technical  facilities 
to  make  possible  still  further  advances. 
Our  national  priorities  must  reflect  these 
facts  and  they  must  provide  the  support 
needed  to  maintain  our  leading  techno- 
logical position. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  first  Members  of  this  body  to  befriend 
me  following  my  election  to  the  88th 


Congress  was  the  gentleman  from  'Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Hardy].  I  appreciated  his 
friendship  and  as.sistance.  It  was  my 
privilege  during  that  Congre.ss  to  .--erve 
with  Porter  Hardy  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  where  he  rendered 
valuable  and  constructive  .service  in  ad- 
dition to  his  imix>rtant  work  on  the 
Armed  Senices  Committee. 

Tlie  quality  of  Porter  Hardy's  .service 
is  recorded  in  many  papcs  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  the  reixirts  and 
hearin.as  of  the  Armed  Senices  and  Gov- 
ernment O|)erations  Committees.  But. 
the  f^entleman  from  Virpinia  has  always 
been  a  ix?rson  of  rneat  modesty.  Many  of 
his  contributions  to  legislation  and  to 
other  work  of  this  body  h.tve  been  m.^de 
vvitli.iut  iiubliclty  or  fanfare. 

On  all  occasions  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy  1  has  acted  and  ex- 
pressed him.self  forlhrightly  and  fear- 
lessly. He  has  placed  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  foremo.st  in  our  con.stitu- 
tional  system  of  L'overnmcnt.  He  has 
observed  standards  of  per.sonal  conduct 
and  integrity  which  are  without  blemi.sh. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  as.sociated  today  with 
my  colleagues  who  honor  the  di.stin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Hardy  I.  I  salute  him  as  a  statesman  and 
citizen,  and  I  extend  to  him  every  good 
wish  during  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  words  of  tribute  paid  our  colleague, 
Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  by 
Chairman  Rivers  and  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  are  cer- 
tainly well  merited  and  I  have  never 
known  a  more  dedicated  Member  of  the 
Congress.  The  Nation  will  lose  an  able 
and  valuable  legislator  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  leaves  the  Congress. 
Title  III  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  provides  new  authorization  of 
$197,508,000  for  Air  Force  military  con- 
struction. This  is  an  extremely  austere, 
tight  program.  However,  we  can  assure 
the  House  that  it  will  meet  the  current 
operational  needs  of  the  service  and  is  in 
keeping  with  the  minimum  standards  of 
personnel  health  and  safety. 

It  is  recognized  that  we  are  deferring 
to  future  construction  authorization  re- 
quests many  projects  that  are  extremely 
desirable  and  which  under  a  more  favor- 
able budget  climate,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  for  your  approval.  We  will 
plan  to  rectify  this  deferral  of  essential 
projects  in  the  future. 

Within  those  limits,  we  are  providing 
the  facilities  that  will  allow  the  Air  Force 
to  maintain  its  high  degree  of  proficiency 
and  effectiveness  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Construction  is  requested  at  115  major 
bases  in  title  III  of  this  bill.  Of  these  88 
are  located  within  the  50  States,  terri- 
tories, and  possessions:  20  are  in  the  At- 
lantic, European  Middle  East  area:  and 
seven  are  in  the  Pacific  area.  Minor 
amounts  of  authorization  are  provided  at 
small  sites  scattered  around  the  world. 
I  will  summarize  the  objectives  of  this 
ixirtion  of  the  bill  by  highlighting  the 
significant  items  we  are  recommending 
for  approval. 

STRATEGIC    FORCES 

■Within  the  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  forces  we  are  authorizing  $16 
million  for  continued  updating  of  our 
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Mlnuteman  missile  squadrons,  tl  3  mil- 
lion for  B-52  facilities.  $1  1  million  for 
construction  supportlni?  the  FB-111 
weapon  system,  tl  8  million  to  essentially 
complete  the  over-the-hortzon  radar  s\'s- 
tem,  and  $3  million  for  a  major  addi- 
tion to  our  spacetrack  network 

Last  year  the  initial  Increment  of  a 
program  to  protect  our  aircraft  on  the 
ground  a«ainst  low- level  air  attacks  and 
ground  fire  from  mortars,  rockets,  and 
artillery  was  authorized  and  funded  A 
second  increment  of  this  program,  which 
Ls  identified  by  the  acronym  TAB  VEE, 
is  recommended  by  the  committee  in  the 
amount  of  $17  4  million  This  amount 
will  provide  aircraft  shelters,  dispersal 
pavements,  hardened  fuel  tank.s  and 
protect  critical  communication  and  con- 
trol faculties.  This  comprehensive  pro- 
gram will  greatly  erUiance  the  .surviv- 
ability of  our  aircraft  while  they  are  on 
the  ground.  The  bill  al.so  includes  $7 
million  at  NelUs  .\lr  Force  Base  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  the  Fill  air- 
craft to  be  based  there 

AIRLIFT 

Continued  conversion  of  the  airlift 
fleet  to  a  permanent  Jet-!X)wercd  force  is 
reflected  In  the  construction  provided  for 
units  to  be  equipped  with  C-5  and  C-141 
transport  aircraft  The  third  squadron  of 
C-5  aircraft  will  be  located  at  Dover  Air 
Force  Base  Del.  To  Insure  that  It  can 
achieve  ma.xlmum  operating  elTectlve- 
ness  at  the  earliest  date,  we  are  providing 
$7  7  million  of  facilities  there  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  this  aircraft. 

sr'ppoiiT 

The  balance  of  the  recommended  pro- 
gram provides  the  support  facilities  In 
the  adds  of  research  and  development, 
logistics,  training  administration,  and 
personnel  support  that  are  vitally  needed 
to  keep  the  operational  systems  func- 
tioning at  peax  performance  Of  particu- 
lar significance  Is  the  approval  of  $5  8 
million  at  Columbus  Air  Force  Base, 
Miss  .  to  convert  this  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand base  to  a  pilot  training  base.  Also 
included  are  three  major  medical  facili- 
ties at  Sheppard  .\lr  Force  Base.  Tex.: 
Nellls  Air  Force  Base,  Nev  :  and  England 
.Mr  Force  Base.  La 

(.ciimNiiENCY    .M  TimaiZ.ATIu.N 

Section  303  of  the  bill  r»-presents  a  new 
approach  to  providing  tiie  service  with 
the  means  to  respond  to  contingency 
situations  Witliln  the  prescnbtni  con- 
ditions, and  upon  notification  to  tlie  Con- 
gress, It  provides  $10  million  that  can 
be  used  t.i  build  facilities  necessary  to 
meet  any  emergency  situation  that  may 
arise  We  strongly  support  this  .section  in 
recottnition  of  the  fact  that  the  anr.ual 
construction  programs,  and  even  the  sup- 
plemental authorization  that  have  b^•en 
provided  do  not  always  allow  ma.ximam 
response  or  eicploitatlon  of  rapidly 
e\ol'.  Ing  contingency  situations 

In  summary,  title  in  of  the  bill  is 
closely  tied  to  the  immediate  pressing 
needs  of  the  service  It  does  nut  modern- 
ize tile  plant,  nor  does  it  even  keep  up 
with  normal  depreciation — these  are 
topics  we  feel  must  be  deferred  to  the 
future  It  does  provide  the  basic  essen- 
tials, and  therefore,  should  be  con.sldered 


as  the  absolute  minimum  authorization 
that  we  should  provide 

Mr  SCHADF3ERO  Mr  Chairman. 
thLs  bill  is  far  from  belnK  totally  accept- 
able but  It  obviously  Is  needed  While  I 
favor  the  bill  and  could  never  In  good 
conscience  cast  a  vole  against  it.  I  would 
urge  that  the  Armed  55ervlces  Committee 
and  its  capable  staff  keep  the  amounts 
of  expenditures  under  close  .scrutiny  The 
taxpavers  will  support  our  action  here 
today  but  they  are  entitled  to  know  that 
there  be  a  minimum  of  waste  of  the 
dtillars  they  provide  for  this  important 
pha.se  of  our  overall  military  effort 

.Mr  BINGH.AM  Mr  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  no  on  the  pa.ssni;e  of  this  bill  as  an 
expression  of  my  foeline  that  neither  the 
executive  branch  nor  the  Conpre.ss  has 
yet  recognized  the  need  to  reorient  our 
national  priorities 

I  understand  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
standards  usually  aiipHcd.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  has  been 
rlk'orous  in  making  cuts  In  the  requests 
of  the  executive  branch  However.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  .still  a  lont;  and  difficult  road 
to  travel  before  we  can  fairly  say  that 
we  are  applying  the  .same  standards  of 
economy  to  requests  for  military  con- 
struction as  we  are  for  essential  con- 
struction at  home 

The  reaction  to  a  request  for  an  ex- 
penditure by  the  Defense  Establishment 
is,  'Is  it  justified?"  To  a  request  for 
moneys  to  help  in  the  solution  of  our 
cities'  problems,  the  reaction  is.  "Is  It  so 
uri;ent  tliat  we  cannot  possibly  defer 
It'" 

I  am  for  the  expenditure  of  every  penny 
Lliat  IS  needed  for  equipment  and  supplies 
for  our  men  in  combat,  but  so  far  as 
capital  construction  of  State-.side  facill- 
ues  Ls  concerned.  I  tlunk  tlie  military, 
the  executive  brancii,  and  the  Congress 
must  all  learn  Uiat.  so  long  as  our  coun- 
try IS  confronted  with  emergencies,  we 
may  h.ave  to  «et  along  witli  what  is  avail- 
able for  a  while. 

In  my  judgment,  the  survival  of  our 
democratic  society,  as  we  know  it.  de- 
pends fully  as  mucli.  if  not  more,  on  the 
decree  to  which  we  meet  the  current 
desperate  needs  of  our  cities,  and  of  our 
po<ir  people  everj'where.  as  it  does  on 
whetlier  we  provide  for  the  development 
of  an  even  bigger  and  stronger  Defense 
E.>tabl:shmfiit 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Chairman,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  t:iven  careful 
consideration  to  the  tt.scal  year  1969 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
now  before  you  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  Research  and  Development  facilities 
propo.sed  for  the  .Army  in  this  bill. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  irrant  the 
Army  new  .luthorlzatlon  of  5467,530.000, 
■  >f  which  approximately  80  percent  Is  for 
construction  inside  the  50  Uruted  States 
.A  small  but  important  part  of  this  au- 
thorization. $18, .562,000.  will  be  devoted 
to  improvlni;  and  modernlzlnL-  the  Army's 
'in  hou.se"  R  ii  D  capability.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  In  the  technoloulcal 
world  of  today  our  militate  posture  de- 
pends largely  upon  our  military  man- 
power and  their  weafwns.  We  must  give 
uur  soldiers  the  best  weapons  possible  for 
their  resfiective  missions  We  must  al.so 
.;ive  them  the  best  suptwrtlng  equipment 
and  must  take  care  of  Iheir  health  wher- 


ever they  may  be.  I  am  sure  the  Army 
win  make  good  use  of  this  authorization. 

The  lanrest  individual  project  is  at 
Port  Detrlck  Md  It  provides  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Medical  Biological  Re- 
.search  Laboratory  at  a  cost  of  S6.433.000. 
Tills  activity  operated  by  the  Surgeon 
General  at  Port  Detrlck  Is  devoted  to  the 
procram  of  R  &  D.  In  medical  defense 
as.'alnst  blolocilcal  weapons. 

The  next  largest  Investment  is  for  Im- 
provements to  ml.s.slle  range  facilities  at 
White  Sanris.  N,  Mex  :  Redstone  Arsenal, 
.Ma  :  and  the  national  range.  Kwajaleln 
test  .site.  $5,087,000.  Two  projects  at 
Redstone  .Arsenal.  .Ma.  and  Picatinny 
Arr.enal.  N.J  .  are  devoted  to  con.st ruc- 
tion and  modernization  of  laboratories. 
The  proi>o.spd  Redstone  Arsenal  Labora- 
tory will  be  used  for  simulatinc  develop- 
mental missile  systems  and  studying  ad- 
vanced missile  concepts.  The  Picatinny 
Arsenal  project  provides  for  Improve- 
ments to  four  laboratory  buildings  and 
a  test  ranee 

The  Walter  Reed  .Army  Institute  of 
Research  will  expand  the  veterlnarj-  fa- 
cility at  the  Forest  Glen  annex  with  a 
52.856,000  project  These  facilities  will 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  Public  Law 
89-544  relatini:  to  humane  treatment  of 
animals. 

Three  maintenance  evaluation  facil- 
ities at  Fort  Knox,  Ky..  Fort  Bennlnp, 
Ga.,  and  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  wiU  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  $315,000.  These  will  be  oper- 
ated by  tlie  respective  Army  boards  In 
evaluating  the  maintenance  packages — 
tools  and  Instructions — required  for  field 
maintenance  of  major  new  Items  of  mili- 
tary materiel.  The  remaining  two  proj- 
ects at  Fort  Belvolr.  Va.,  and  Port  Hua- 
chuca.  Ariz.,  are  for  laboratorj-  type  and 
field  evaluation  facilities,  respectively,  at 
a  cost  of  $654,000.  The  calibration  shop 
project  will  provide  conditioned  space  in 
which  to  maintain  Government-owned 
Inspection  parages  and  equipment  used 
for  Unal  acceptance  of  materiel  related 
to  Armj-  mobility. 

From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will 
.see  tliat  this  modest  Investment  will  be 
applied  to  a  variety  of  R.  &  D.  activities. 
I  feel  sure  this  investment  Is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  en- 
dorsement of  tills  legislation  and  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  and  his  distin- 
guished subcommittee  on  the  exceptional 
work  they  performed  in  preparing  this 
bill.  They  have  with  great  diligence 
balanced  the  interests  of  our  fighting 
men  and  those  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. This  biil  gives  our  armed  .services 
the  needed  construction  facilities  they 
require,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  fives 
the  taxpa.ver  the  optimum  use  of  his  tax 
dollar  As  has  been  iwinted  out  the 
.Armed  Services  Committee  reduced 
$59,000,000  from  the  administration's 
request. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  there  are  three 
items  that  have  been  added  to  the  line 
Item  portion  of  the  bill.  One  of  these 
items  authorizes  improvements  at  the 
Army  ho.spital  at  Port  Gordon,  Ga.,  in 
the  amount  of  $21,000,000. 

.At  the  request  of  Chairman  Rivzrs. 
Congressman  Dickinson  and  myself 
made  an  insi>ection  on  April  5,  1968.  of 
the  Fort  Gordon  Hospital  facilities, 
which  provide  38  percent  of  the  total 
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medical    support    for    returnees    from 
Vietnam. 

We  found  a  hospital  that  was  very 
busy,  with  a  staff  doing  a  tremendous 
job  in  a  most  professional  manner.  We 
found  a  facility,  that  is  shamefully  in- 
adequate. 

The  hospital  at  Fort  Gordon.  Ga.,  was 
erected  in  1941  and  is  of  World  War  II 
mobilization  design.  It  was  meant  to  be 
temporary — 27  years'  ago.  It  was  con- 
structed as  a  1.500  bed  temporary  can- 
tonment hospital,  and  is  comprised  of  138 
separate  wood-frame,  single-story  build- 
ings connected  by  deteriorating  rough 
and  breezy  ramps.  These  temporary 
wooden  units  are  dispersed  over  an  85- 
acre  site.  It  was  to  be  a  station  hospital, 
for  the  local  military  personnel,  and  oth- 
er authorized  patients.  In  fiscal  year  1959 
the  average  daily  patient  load  was  119 
beds.  This  load  had  increased  to  552  beds 
by  fiscal  year  1967.  In  February  1968  the 
daily  bed  occupancy  had  risen  to  1,035 
bcd.s.  Outpatient  visits  to  the  hospital 
now  number  364.000  annually. 

In  early  1966  it  was  determined  that  a 
"specialized  treatment"  hospital  was 
ess.sential  in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  Studies  and  surveys  involving  the 
Department  of  Army.  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  estab- 
lished a  definite  need  for  such  a  special- 
ized hospital.  The  Fort  Gordon  Hospital 
was  designated  as  a  specialized  hospital 
effective  the  first  of  July  1966,  with  650 
speciality  beds.  This  was,  in  part,  neces- 
sitated by  a  sudden  increase  in  the  train- 
ing activities  at  Fort  Gordon — military 
police,  riot  control,  and  signal  corps,  and 
so  forth — and  the  Increase  in  patients  di- 
rectly related  to  Vietnam.  The  hospital 
has  been  receiving  increasing  medical 
evacuees  from  Southeast  Asia.  On  the 
27th  of  March  1968,  for  example,  482 
patients  of  the  total  hospital  census 
were  evacuees  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Inasmuch  as  the  hospital  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  routine  station  hospi- 
tal care  and  treatment,  with  limited  out- 
patient facilities,  operating  rooms  and 
adjunct  services,  it  therefore  became  nec- 
essary to  rehabilitate  the  existing  struc- 
tures to  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
increased  workload  generated  directly 
and  indirectly  by  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Tills  committee  authorized  a  construc- 
tion project  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  sup- 
plemental bill,  which  was  subsequently 
funded  and  a  contract  awarded  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1967.  in  the  amoimt  of  $1,314,582. 
Tlie  work  includes  air  conditioning, 
painting,  repair,  additions  to  the  X-ray 
section,  operating  room,  and  the  ortho- 
pedic clinic.  A  mess  hall  project  had  been 
completed  earlier  and  equipment  can  be 
transferred  to  a  new  hospital.  Such 
maintenance  expenditures  have  previ- 
ously been  found  unjustifiable  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  this  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Most  important.  Mr,  Chairman,  is 
that  on  March  19,  1968,  the  hospital  was 
inspected  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  and  accred- 
ited for  only  1  additional  year.  The  med- 
ical staff  and  administration  was  com- 
mended for  the  evidence  of  quality  care 
given  to  the  patients,  but  the  poor  physi- 
cal facility  was  censored.  The  Commis- 
sion stated  that  the  present  obsolete, 
inefficient,  and  crowded  physical  plant 


should  be  completely  replaced  by  a  safe, 
modern  high-rise  type  facility,  and  must 
be  if  accreditation  is  to  be  continued. 
Tliey  promised  to  reinspect  yearly  in- 
stead of  every  3  years.  The  report  em- 
phasized that  the  hospital  should  have 
been  replaced  years  ago. 

After  visiting  the  liospital.  we  must 
agree.  It  lacks  clinical  facilities.  The 
present  heating  plant  is  inadequate.  It 
is  coal  operated,  and  this  alone  is  highly 
undesirable.  We  saw  food  carts  being 
pushed  through  miles  of  rough  corridors, 
and  the  food  t>ecame  cold  in  the  process. 
We  saw  holes  in  the  walls,  leaking  pipe 
lines,  and  worn-out  floor  coverings.  There 
are  inadequate  automatic  sprinklers.  The 
recovery  room  is  in  a  building  separated 
by  X-ray  facilities,  and  apart  from  the 
operating  room  and  we  saw  patients 
coming  from  surgery — that  is,  an  am- 
putation— being  wheeled  through  a 
drafty  public  corridor  while  still  anes- 
thesized.  This  is  not  only  an  extremely 
poor  practice,  but  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable in  modern  medicine.  Utilities 
are  exjwsed,  inadequate,  and  inferior 
The  various  departments  cannot  estab- 
lish viable  relationships,  or  function  as 
an  integrated  whole.  The  buildings  lack 
a  modern  communication  .system  neces- 
sary in  any  hospital. 

The  physical  misery  of  the  existing 
facility  could  be  expounded  at  length, 
but  I  think  the  findings  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals speak  for  themselves.  The  Fort  Gor- 
don Hospital  has  a  highly  motivated  pro- 
fessional staff  doing  a  tremendous  job 
against  terrible  odds.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  whether  a  new  replacement 
facility  can  be  afforded.  The  question  is 
whether  we  can  any  longer  afford  to 
delay. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  boys 
returning  from  Southeast  Asia  deserve 
the  very  best  in  medical  care.  This  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  will  go 
far  to  provide  this  medical  care  and  I 
therefore  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year  I  opposed  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization,  fiscal  year  1968  con- 
ference report,  because  I  felt  the  author- 
ization contained  a  great  deal  of  waste 
and  needless  expenditures. 

This  year  I  am  opposing  the  military 
construction  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  because  I  feel  that  there  are 
still  too  many  unnecessary  and  question- 
able expenditures.  This  bill,  unfortu- 
nately, escalates  the  amount  of  money 
for  a  futile  anti-balUstic-missile  system 
by  Including  $227.3  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority. 

I  do  concede  that  there  have  been  con- 
siderable cuts  from  last  year's  author- 
ization, and  had  the  $227.3  million  for 
the  antl-ballistic-missile  system  been 
deleted,  I  might  have  supported  this  bill 
because  some  military  construction  is  still 
essential  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
his  great  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
agreeing  to  our  request  for  authorization 
of  $110,000  for  a  new  National  Guard 
Armory  in  Easley.  S.C,  In  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  present  armory  con- 
structed by  WPA  was  built  to  accommo- 
date a  66-man  unit  and  is  totally  inade- 
quate. The  wooden  floor  will  not  bear  the 


weight  of  the  men  and  equipment  and 
it  is  Inadequate  as  a  drill  hall.  The  train- 
ing space  is  .substandard  and  parking  fa- 
cilities are  unsatisfactory. 

The  National  Guard  today  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  valiant  and  dedicated 
group  of  men  in  the  world.  They  have 
rendered  our  Nation  outstandlns  .service 
in  the  preservation  of  law  and  order 
within  our  own  boundaries.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  National  Guard,  I  am 
proud  and  grateful  to  the  men  who  serve 
today  in  defen.se  of  our  Nation  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  Easley  artillery  unit  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  in  the  Southeast.  They 
have  responded  to  every  call  to  duty  with 
the  valor  of  American  fii'htlng  men 
everywhere  I  salute  them  lor  their  al- 
leciance  and  dedication  to  American 
principles  of  freedom  and  their  willinu- 
ness  to  defend  these  princii)les  when 
called  upon. 

I  uviie  the  Congress  to  unanimou.sly 
approve  this  request  so  that  this  fine 
proup  of  National  Guaid.smen  can  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  in  the  defense  of 
law  and  order  and  freedom. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  il  is 
with  a  good  deal  of  .skeptici.sm  that  I  ap- 
pi'oach  the  consideration  of  the  militaiy 
con.struction  authorization  which  is  be- 
fore us  today. 

We  have  had  the  printed  report  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  only  1 
day.  The  bill,  by  the  committee's  own 
count,  contains  consideration  of  1,100  in- 
dividual construction  projects,  and  calls 
for  the  authorization  of  $1818  billion. 
Time  for  in  depth  study  of  this  matter 
has  just  not  been  available. 

Not  only  is  this  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  in  a  many  faceted  authorization, 
but  it  includes  more  than  $227  million  for 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  antibal- 
listlc  missile.  This  is  the  first  construction 
authorization  to  be  considered  since  the 
announcement  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment decision  to  deploy  the  system. 

Frankly,  I  remain  unconvinced  of  the 
strategic  merits  and  need  for  a  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM.  Many  extremely  able  and 
expert  men  who  are  very  knowledgeable 
in  matters  of  strategic  defense  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment. And  further,  there  has  been  pre- 
cious Uttle  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
so-called  Chinese-oriented  ABM  within 
the  confines  of  this  Chamber.  In  fact,  un- 
til the  spirited  and  highly  instructive 
debate  in  the  Senate  last  week  on  the 
military  procurement  authorization  and 
particularly  the  ABM  deployment,  there 
had  been  little  congressional  debate  of 
this  potential  multibillion  dollar  pro- 
gram which  may  hold  the  key  to  our  se- 
curity or  which  may  lead  to  a  new  round 
in  the  arms  race  and  a  lessened  security. 
In  the  Senate  some  very  interesting 
remarks  were  made  by  several  Members 
with  impeccable  credentials  in  the  de- 
fense field.  In  particular  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  doubts  expressed  by  Sena- 
tor Symington,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  Senator  Syming- 
ton said,  and  I  quote: 

It  was  never  clear  to  me  why  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  an  antl-balUstlc  missile 
system  to  protcrt  us  against  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's developments  In  this  field,  but  It  was 
necessary    to    have    oac    that    protected    u« 
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a«ralnjtt  the  Tery  UmUed  Chinese  develop- 
men'-B  Prankly.  that  Just  did  not  make  »en«e 
to  me 

This  statement  as  well  as  several 
others  made  In  the  course  of  the  Senate' 
debate  and  of  many  many  statt  ments 
made  In  the  scientific  and  lay  journals 
should  1,'ive  as  considerable  pau.so  In 
rushlnk?  headlong  InUi  ABM  deployment. 

Already  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
has  be«'n  appropriated  for  ABM  deploy- 
ment Tills  year's  military  procurement 
and  construction  authorizations  provide 
for  anoth'^r  billion  dollars  or  more  for 
ABM  Surely  the  expenditure  of  bilUuns 
of  dollars  in  a  matter  of  such  impcirtance 
to  the  very  security  of  this  country  re- 
quires more  and  greater  debate  and  de- 
liberation 

I  am.  of  course,  very  mindful  of  the 
need  to  provide  for  the  necessaiy  and 
adequate  defense  for  our  country  But 
It  seems  to  me  hi^ilily  questionable 
whether  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  1:; 
not  more  of  a  threat  to  our  .security  than 
It  is  an  ald.to  it. 

Becau.se  of  these  doubts  I  do  not  en- 
dorse the  authorization  of  the  ABM  de- 
ployment I  will  continue  to  study  the 
ABM  deployment  question  and,  if  I  am 
not  convinced  of  its  rrcrtts  or  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  Congress  has  had  sufflcient 
debate  upon  it  before  the  appropriations 
for  the  deployment  come  before  us  I  will 
support  the  necessar>'  amendments  with 
rei^ard  to  ABM 

In  addition.  I  would  hke  to  reiterate 
a  point  I  made  last  year  when  we  con- 
sidered last  year's  military  construction 
appropriation  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  bill  this  one  shows  sti,'ns  of  the 
failure  of  this  country  to  reorient  its 
priorities.  I  do  not  question  the  value  of 
the  ltem.s  au.horized  by  the  committee, 
but  I  do  thJnk  that  we  must  ask  whether 
all  of  these  items  art^  more  Important 
and  mure  urgent  than  all  the  jther  itt-ms, 
includint;  ui^ban  and  rural  job.  hou.slnB. 
education,  and  health  programs  which 
we  will  consider  or  might  consider  thia 
year  and  yet  not  be  able  to  fund. 

I  will  not  today  vote  against  this  au- 
thori/.ation,  for  this  authorization  spends 
no  money  But  I  will  i^ive  the  closest  pos- 
sible scrutiny  to  the  military  construc- 
tion Appropriation  to  determine  whether 
in  fact  :t  repr'seoLs  the  hit;hest  and  best 
use  of  our  scarce  flical  resources  in  this 
troubled  year 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  explain  briefly  my  reai>ons 
for  votin.ii  against  the  miliury  construc- 
tion author'-zatlon  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

My  opposition  to  the  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  opposition  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  My  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war  IS  complete  and  unequivocal,  but 
I  have  never  voted  ai,'ainsi  an  appropria- 
tion designed  to  maintain  or  uiiprove  the 
.■security  of  the  U  S  aimed  .servicemen 
rwhtmg  m  Southeast  Asia.  I  have  voted 
lor  Vietnam  appropriations  because 
raving  transporu-d  a  half  a  miUion  men. 
'.  OiMjo  miles  from  home  to  tisht  this 
•.■;■■.'.<.•  war.  we  have  an  oblipalion  to  pro- 
'.  .dc  'Jiem  with  every  possible  protection. 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  however,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  secur'ty  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam, 
only  11  percent  oX  the  authorization  will 


be  spent  in  Southea.->t  A.'vla.  Tne  other  89 
percent  is  to  be  spent  either  In  the 
United  States  or  In  oversea*  US.  bases 
ouUside  Southeast  .Asia. 

Most  of  thi.s  other  89  ix-rcent  is  to  be 
spent  in  makinii  life  mon'  comfortable 
for  stateside  militarv  i>ersonnel  Some 
$600  million  for  example,  i.s  U)  be  spent 
on  providing  belter  houses  for  enlisted 
men  and  junior  <')fncers 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  ways  life 
could  and  pe:  haps  .-hould  be  made  more 
cimfoitable  for  military  p«-rsonnrl  But 
I  sueeest  this  is  no  time  to  b<-k'ln  the  im- 
;)ro>fments  I  ^UL"!est  th  re  are  mnre 
uri^'cnt  needs  facing  America  than  the 
construction  of  bachelor  apartments  lor 
liinior  officers  and  W.-WtS'  bachelor  of- 
ficers' headquarters 

Life  for  women  naval  officers  in  New- 
port. R  I  .  may  indeed  have  its  hardships, 
but  is  this  the  time  to  be-in  bulidimt 
them  a  WAVES  bachelor  officers  head- 
quarters'' Is  this  the  time  to  bemn  c<'n- 
structin;,'  more  than  '.i.OOO  new  bachelor 
officer  apartments,  when  only  last  year 
the  bici:est  military  housmu  profrram  for 
bachelor  officers  in  the  history  of  this 
country  was  authorized'' 

What  has  happened  to  our  sense  of 
national  priorities'' 

The  Kerner  reiKirt  calls  for  600,000 
new  houses  in  1969^the  administration 
responds  with  a  request  for  300,000.  The 
Comml.ision  calls  for  a  vastly  expanded 
public  housing  proftram— the  adminis- 
tration requests  only  a  S60  million  in- 
crease for  the  procram. 

Congress  answers  with  even  louder 
appeals  for  economy.  Conttresslonal 
leaders  call  for  cuts  to  all  spendlns;  pro- 
grams It  is.  we  are  told,  the  prunine 
season.  Without  economy,  we  are  all 
doomed  And  then,  in  one  sweep  and  with 
the  minimum  of  debate,  we  authorize 
mure  than  $1  billion  f)n  domestic  im- 
provements for  the  milltarv' 

Our  inilltan.'  !)erso:inel  are  better 
equU'ped.  better  housed,  better  fed.  and 
enjuy  better  social,  recreational,  and 
sports  facilities  than  any  other  military 
force  In  the  world  But  we  have  a  .second 
army  in  this  country  which  we  have  al- 
most totally  ipnored  — an  army  of  30 
million  [X'ople  living  In  jxiverty. 

The  first  .Army,  althout-h  It  enjoys  a 
silk-pillow  existence  compared  to  the 
.second,  never  has  any  problems  persuad- 
ing Congress  to  further  improve  Its 
.standard  of  living. 

The  second  army  however,  cannot  oven 
maintain  its  pres*»nt  standard  of  living. 
In  its  lowers  ranks,  the  conditions  are 
K'etting  worse  not  better.  In  hundreds  of 
families,  there  is  not  even  sufficient  food. 
Only  last  week  In  its  report.  "Hunger, 
U.S.A.'  the  Citizen  Cm.sade  Against 
Poverty  "conservatively  estimated  "  that 
10  million  -Americans  were  suffering  from 
huni'er  and  malnutrition  And  yet  we 
watch  impassively  and  refu.se  to  fund 
e\en  the  minimal  programs  designed  to 
help  the  army  of  the  \kk>t  help  itself 

Mr  Chairman.  I  suL-tiest  it  is  time  we 
reordered  our  priorities  This  is  no  time 
to  be  sijendim:  $1  billion  on  domestic 
comforts  for  the  military 

This  money  siiould  be  rechanneled 
into  our  urban  and  rural  chettos.  It 
should  be  reinvested  into  our  education 
system,  our  housing  programs,  our  job 
training  projects,  our  neighborhood  com- 


munity centers,  into  health  and  welfare 
programs,  and  the  poverty  program. 

As  an  ex-GI  myself.  I  am  not  opiwsed 
to  improving  living  conditions  for  mili- 
tary ;)ersonnel.  I  have  no  doubts  that 
they  can  be  Improved.  But  I  am  oppased 
to  the  uiiprovements  authorized  by  this 
bill,  because  I  believe  this  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate time. 

U  S.  militaiT  personnel  enjoy  more 
than  a  tolerable  .st.mdard  of  living;  the 
army  ()f  the  ijoor  .suffer  intolerable  living 
conditions  Ending  the.se  intolerable  liv- 
ing conditions  must  be  at  the  top  of  our 
list  of  priorities 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN  .\\\  time  has  expired 
The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmi^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  , 

TITLE  I 
Sfc.  101  Tlie  .Secretary  of  tlie  .Army  in.iv 
establl.sh  or  develop  militarv  in.stallaUtins 
.md  facilities  by  acquiring,  con.'itrui-tlng. 
!'■. avert  lug,  rehabilitating,  or  ln.<italiing  per- 
manent or  leniporary  piibilc  work.s.  inciudliig 
sRo  preparation,  .ippurleuances.  utilities, 
.lUd  equipment  lur  the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  Unfti-d  States 

vnited  ^tat^:s   c>.intin  f.ntal   army   comma.nd 

(First  -Army) 

I^Tt  BelM.lr.  VlrgliiU:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  research,  development, 
;tnd  test  facilities,  aiid  medical  laclliiles. 
i.lM75.000. 

Fort  Dix.  New  Jersey:  Training  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $2,449,000. 

Fort  Eustls.  VlrBlni.i:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and  troop  liouslug, 
$3,'?rjO00. 

Fort  Hamilton.  New  York:  Utilities. 
J160.000. 

A.  P  Hl'.l  Military  Reservation.  Virginia: 
Troop  hou.~ing.  >501,000 

Fort  Kuux.  Ktulucliy;  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  and  medical  fucUl- 
lles.  « 72 7  000 

Fort  Lee  Vircltila-  Training  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  «2.U21  000 

Port  Oeorge  O.  Meade.  Maryland:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  administrative  facilities, 
f  4.a7fl  UOO. 

(Tlilrd  Army) 

Fort  Beuning,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  research,  develop- 
ment, ajid  test  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  »2.566000, 

Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Maintpnance 
f:icllltles  medical  facilities,  and  administra- 
tive faciUtles,  $953,000. 

Port  Gordon,  tie^irgla:  Hospital  facilities, 
$21,362,000 

Pt:>rt  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Operational 
facilities,  .^iid  medical  facilities.  $1,661,000 

Fort  McPherson.  Georgia:  Operational  f.i- 
cilUles,  $596,000 

Port  Rurker.  Alabama:  Operational  facil- 
ities, $2,298,000. 

(Fourth    .Army) 

Port  Bliss,  Texas:  Training  facilities,  $465,- 
000. 

Port   Hood.  Texas:   Maintenance  faciUtles, 

Port  S.im  Houston,  Texas:  Operational  fa- 
clUtles,  and  administrative  facilities.  $1,971, 
000, 

Fort  Polk,  Loul.slana:  Training  facilities. 
$1,G90,0'>0 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilitleB,  and  medical  facil- 
ities. $681,000. 

Port  Wolters.  Texas:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing,  $1,021,000. 

(Fifth   Army) 
Port    Carson.     Colorado:     Troop    bousing, 
$270,000. 
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Port  Benjamin  Harrison.  Inclian&:  Hospital 
fartlltleB.  $4,590,000. 

Fort   Klley.   Kansas :    Troop  housing,  and 

utilities,  $495,000. 

Fort  Sheridan.  Illinois:  Operational  facul- 
ties, adnilnl.stratlve  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $5,153,000 

Ford  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri:  Training 
fanlitles.  $462,000 

(Sixth  Army) 

Hunter-I.lggett  Military  Reservation.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilitleB,  and  troop 
housing,    $1  (155  (X)0 

Fort    Irwin,    California:    Utilities.    $52,000. 

Port  I#wis,  Washington:  Training  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $1,871,000 

Presidio  of  .San  Francisco,  California: 
Trmip  liou.slng.  $1,606,000 

I  MlliUiry  District  of  Washington) 

Fort  McNalr,  Di.=trict  of  Columbia:  Troop 
housing    $167,000 

iNrrr.D  .states  army   materiel  command 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
M:Untenance  fiiclUtles,  $3,656,000. 

Atlanta  .Xrniv  Depot,  Cieorgla:  Operational 
f.aclllTles,  $1U7,000. 

Burlington  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  New 
J.r.'-ey:    ftllitie.';,   $164,000. 

Fort  Detrii-k  Miirvland:  Research,  develop- 
ment, ;md  test  facilities,  $6,433,000. 

Dugwav  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $1,787,000, 

Jollet  .^rmy  Ammunition  Plant,  Illinois: 
Utilities.  ,5.2,188,000 

Lake  City  .^rmy  ."Vmrnunltlon  Plant.  Mis- 
souri   Utilities,  $472,000 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania: 
Troop  housing,  $184,000. 

Lexington  Army  Depot,  Kentucky:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $75,000. 

Port  Monmouth.  New  Jersey:  Operational 
facilities,  ani  troop  hou.'^tng.  $1,307,000, 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania:   Operatl^inal  facilities,  $638,000. 

Picatinny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey:  Research. 
(Ifvel  pnient.  and  test  facilities.  $337  OOn. 

I^ine  Blull  Arsenal,  Arkansas:  Utilities, 
$16',t.OOO. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado:  Mainte- 
nance facilities  $545, ooo. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas:  Malnte- 
natu-c  l.icilltles.  ,5372,000 

Red.stt/iie  .Arsenal.  .Mabama:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  f.icllitles.  $3,255,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois:  Production 
facllilies,  $432,000 

Sacramento  .Army  Depot.  California:  Main- 
tenance facilities  $855,000. 

Sa  anna  Army  Depot.  Illinois:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $237,000, 

Sierra  .\rmy  Depot.  California:  Training 
facilities  and  troop  housing,  $170,000, 

Sunflower  .\rmy  .\mmunltlon  Plant.  Kan- 
sas: Utilities,  $460,000, 

Tooele  .^rmy  Depot,  Utah.  Operational  fa- 
cilities, and  maintenance  facilities.  $2,283,- 
000. 

White  Sands  Mi.s.sile  Range.  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities. 
$1,435,000. 

Yuma  Test  Sf^tion,  Arizona:  Maintenance 
f.acllitles.  4736.000, 

rNTTED     states     ARMT     AIR     DEFENSE     COMMAND 

CONUS.  various  locations:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  admln- 
!:strative  f.icllities.  troop  housing,  community 
facilities,  utilities,  and  real  estate,  $228,393,- 
000, 

fNITED     STATES     ARMT     STRATEGIC    COMMXTNICA- 
TIONS    COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, research.  dcTelopment,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $8,948,- 
000. 

Port  Ritchie,  Maryland:  UtUltle*.  $187,000. 


tJNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,  New  York:  Caciet  housing.  $16,000,000. 

ARMY     MBDICAL    SFRVTCK 

William  Beaumont  General  Hospital. 
Texas:  Hospital  facilities,  $17,545,000, 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  District 
of  Columbia:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  $2,856,000. 

MILITARY    TRAFFIC     .MANAGFMFNT    AND 
TERMINAL    SERVICE 

Bayonne  Naval  Supply  Center,  New  Jersey: 
Supply  lacilitles,  and  utilities,  $812,000. 

Oakland  Army  Terminal,  Calif ornLi:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $312,000, 

UNITED    STATF.S     ARMY.     ALASKA 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska:  Utilities.  $112,- 
000. 

UNITED    STATES     ARMY.     HAWAII 

Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii:  Admlnl.'itratii.e  fa- 
cilities. S312,(X)0. 

Tripler  Army  Hi^spital,  Hawaii:  Utilities, 
$621,000, 

Outside  the  United  .Statfs 
united  states  army,  pacific 

Japan,  various:  Malr,tenance  lacUities, 
and  utilities,  $909,000. 

Korea,  various:  Maintenance  lacilities, 
$377,000, 

Okinawa,  various:    Utilities.  $129,000, 

UNITED     bTATES     ARMY     FORCES,     ^OlTHKRN 
I  (IMMAND 

Canal  Zone,  v.iriou.s-  Traininit  laciiiues, 
troop  houbing.  and   utililies,   $300,000. 

UNITED    STATES     ARMY     MATERIEL     COMMAND 

Kwijalein  Atoll:  Resparch,  development, 
and    test   facilities,   and   housing,    $3,757,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  SFCURITY  AGENCY' 

Various  li.»cations:  Operational  laciliiies, 
troop    housing,    and    utilities,    45.:*80,()00. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  tUllOPE 

Germany,  various:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  laciliiies,  .oid  hiipply  facilities, 
$10,994,000. 

Various  locati<:>ns:  For  the  Ui.iu-d  ;Sr,ites 
share  of  the  co.'.t  of  multilateral  inrframs 
for  the  acquisition  or  'construction  of  mili- 
tary facilities  ;ind  installatiors,  lncludin!» 
international  milit,iry  headquarters,  lor  ihe 
collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area,  $55,000,000:  Provided.  That, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  .'■\rmy  iJiall  fur- 
nish to  the  Cummittecs  on  .^rm(^d  .Services 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Represent-itives  a  description  of  ob- 
lifjations  Incurred  as  I'oe  United  States  bhare 
of  iiucli  multilateral  programs. 

UNITED     STATES     ARMY      STRATEGIC     tOMMUNICA- 
TIONS  COMMAND 

Various  locations:  Utilities,  $2,200,000 
Sec.  102.  The  Secretar\  <:if  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabiliiate,  or  in- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  jiublic  works, 
including  land  acquisition,  sue  preparation. 
appurtenances,  utililies.  and  equipment  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  .Army,  <  r  his  des- 
ignee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, immediately  tipon  reaching  a 
final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  mls- 
Elons  and  respon&lbUities  which  have  been 
occasioned  by:   (a)   unforeseen  security  c<m- 


sideratlons.  (b)  new  weapons  developments. 
(c(  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  devel- 
opment requirements,  or  (dt  improved  pro- 
duction schedules,  if  tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  huch  con- 
struction for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military 
Construction  Auihorlyatlon  Act  would  l>e 
incoii-^istcnt  with  interests  of  national  se- 
curity, and  in  connection  therewUli  to  ac- 
(juire,  con.strui-t.  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  in- 
.slall  permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
inrhuilnn  land  actjuihltlun.  .site  preparation, 
apptirtenancc-K,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
ihe  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Proi  id.'d. 
That  the  Secretary  of  l!ie  .Army,  or  his  des- _ 
Is-'iiee.  .shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
.Services  of  the  .Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, immediately  upon  reaching  a 
Unal  ilecl.sioii  to  uiiplemcnt,  uf  the  cost  of 
constructinn  of  any  inibllc  work  undertaken 
under  this  hecilon,  incltuiinp  those  real  estate 
actions  perUiiolnt;  thereto.  This  aiithorl/a- 
tion  will  expire  ;is  of  .'-September  30,  19fi0,  cx- 
rept  for  th(.se  imblic  works  projeft,^  concerr,- 
iiur  which  the  Committees  on  Armed  borvici-s 
<if  the  Senate  and  Hotise  <.f  Rcj'rcsentatives 
have  been  notified  imrfoant  to  thi,-;  .seciion 
prior  to  that  <iate 

.Sfc.  104  (a  I  Public  Law  80-188.  as  :'men(i- 
ed,  is  amended  under  the  h'-ndinp  "Inside 
TFTF   Unitfd  States",  in  section    101.  as  fol- 

1.  .WS  • 

ill  Under  the  subheadlnf?  "i  ontinfntai. 
1  n;ti  o  statfs,  Les.";  Army  Materiel  Command 
I  First  Army  (  "  with  respect  to  ■■F(  rt  Di'vens, 
Massachii.selt.s".  strike  out  ••$]  1  .fi'H  ooo"  and 
insert   in   place  thereof  •■=13,258  Ono", 

(2i  Under  the  publieadini!:  "continfntal 
UNITED  .STATES  Le.ss  .Army  Materiel  Command 
(First  Army  I  "  with  respect  to  "United  St.it.es 
Milit.iry  .'\c'idcmy.  West  point.  New  York", 
.strike  out  "*ia()H9  000"  .-oid  i;isert  m  place 
thereof  "$20,635000". 

(3i  Under  the  stibhendin't  "(onttnfvtm. 
UNITED  STATES,  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(second  .Army)"  with  respect  to  "Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky",  strike  out  "$]5422000"  and  in- 
sert m  place  thereof  "$15  511,00". 

(4)  Under  the  subhendinp  "(.ontinfntal 
UNITFD  :?tatfs.  Less  Army  Materiel  Comm:oui 
(Third  Army)"  with  respect  to  'Fort  C^imp- 
bell.  Kentucky",  .strike  rot  "?I  91)2,000"  an^l 
insert  m  place  thereof  "$2  092,000". 

I  5)  Under  the  .'■iibheadini'  "i  ot-tinental 
UMTFU  states.  Less  .A.rmy  MaTpriPl  Command 
(Tliird  Army)  "  with  resj)ect  to  "Fort  Ste\\-art, 
Oeorsia".  strike  out  "*2.317.0'X)"  and  in.s-ert 
in  place  thereof  "$2,872,000", 

(Oi  Under  the  subheadlnir  "■ ''.vti.nf:  t  • '. 
UNITFD  STATES.  Lcss  Amiv  Materiel  Command 
(Fifth  Army)"  with  respect  to  "Fort  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Indiana",  strike  out  "-4  017,- 
000"  :ind  insert  in  place  thereof  "?4.5I3  000  ". 

i7i  Under  the  tublieadini^  '  < dntinfntm. 
UNITED  STATES.  Less  Armv  Matcri'.'l  Coninvnd 
iFiftli  Army)"  with  respect  to  "Fort  Leminrd 
Wood.  Missouri",  .strike  out  ••$16,53.'), 000"  and 
inrert  in  place  thereof  '  $16, 848, 000". 

(8)  Under  the  siibheadinf,  'tontlnental 
ui-iiTED  .STATES,  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Sixtli  Army)"  with  re,spect  to  "Presiciio  if 
Monterey,  California",  b'nke  out  '  .i-3.046.000" 
and  insert  in  place  tiiereof  "iS  249,000", 

i9i  Under  the  LUbhtading.  'i  o:vTiNiNT>r. 
UNITED  STATES,  Lcss  Armv  "dateriel  Command 
(Military  Di.strict  of  V/nstiinpton  i "  with  re- 
spect to  "Fort  Myer,  Virginia",  strike  out 
"$5,409,000",  and  insert  m  place  thereof  ":5  - 
!.<49.000". 

i  10  i  Uiider  the  sublieadmB,  "uNrrFD  srvrrs 
AR.v.Y.  HAVVAn"  With  respcct  to  Schofleld 
}>arracks,  Hawaii",  strike  out  "«3,175.of)0"  and 
insert  m  place  thereof  "$3,884,000". 

ibi  Public  Law  89  188.  as  amended,  i.s 
amended  bv  striking  otit  m  clause  ill  of 
section  602  "$254,399^000"  and  "$31 1  '260  000", 
and  inserting  •5261,243,000"  and  '$318,104.- 
000",  respectively. 

Sec.  105,  (a)  Public  Law  89-568,  .'i* 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading;  "In- 
side THE  Unitbd  States",  in  section  101  as 
follows: 
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t  I  I    Dnder  the  subheading,    'united  states 

CONTINENTAL     ARMY    COMMAND     iPlfSt    Army  I  " 

With  respect  u>  ■Port  Eustls.  Virginia"  strike 
out  ■■»95700o"  md  Insert  in  place  thereof 
••$1  IIOOOO- 

(2 1  Under  the  subheading  ■  UNrrtD  STATrs 
CoNTtNENTAt.  ARMY  i'dmmand  iThlrd  Army  1  " 
with  respect  to  "Port  Jackson.  South  Caro- 
lina" strike  out  ■»4. 072, 000"  iind  insert  In 
pliice  thereof  "»5. 565,000". 

i:J(    Under  the  subheftdlng  "uNrrEO  states 

army    .materiel    roMMAND"    With    respect    to 

"Atlant.a    Army    Depot.    Oenr(?K "     strike   out 

"«2370OO"      and      insert      In     place      theretpf 

M70,000  • 

l>i  Rubllc  Law  89-568,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  {li  of 
section  802  •$57  473  000"  and  "$132,188  000" 
and  inserting  $59,362,000 "  and  "$134,067,- 
000"  respectively 

Sec  106  (ai  Public  Law 'JO- 1  in  Is  amended 
under  the  heading  Inside  the  United 
States"  in  section   101    a»  follows 

(  1 »  Under  the  heading  Lnside  the  United 
States"  .\nd   vinder  the  subheading  "i'.nited 

STATES    ARMY    AIK    DEFENSE    COMMAND"    With    TP- 

spect  to  CONUS  various  lr>catlons.  "  strike 
out  the  words  "Operational  facilities,  .ind 
utilities.  »{J4.a46  000  •  and  insert  m  place 
thereof  Opexational  facilities,  utilities  and 
real  estate   «64  846  000" 

l2i  Sub.section  106i.iii2t  Puhllc  L.iw  90- 
110.  .^mending  P\ibllc  Law  B8- 190  ,is  amend- 
ed, m  5ectii:>n  101  under  'he  subheaillng 
"CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND  (Military  Dis- 
trict of  Wrishlncton.  DlstrU't  of  Columbia)  " 
wirh  respect  to  "Port  Myer.  Virginia."  having 
Inserted  erroneous  figures  is  onended  by 
striking  out  •»4  052.000"  .\nd  ■«4.;!30.000 " 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$4,524,000" 
and  "$4802.000"    respectively 

i3,  Under  the  subheading  '  Oitsoe  the 
United  States  i  United  States  .\rmy.  P.-iclhci  " 
with  respect  to  "Korea",  strike  out  "$2,810- 
OtX)"  and  insert  m  place  thereof  "$2,850  iJOO". 

ibi  Public  Law  30-110  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  ili  of  section  802  SlOO - 
480  000"  and  "$385,712,000"  and  inserting  m 
pUice  thereof  "$100,520,000"  and  $385- 
752.000" 

TITLE  II 

Sec  201  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  m.iy 
establish  or  develop  military  installations  and 
facilities  by  uq  itring.  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  site 
preparation,  .appurtenances,  utilities,  .md 
equipment   for   the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  Untted  States 
kirst   naval  district 

Naval    Shipyard.     Boston,     Massachusetts 
Maintenance  raciUties.  and  utilities.  $2,737.- 
000. 

Naval  Scho<;>ls  Command.  Newport.  Rhode 
Isl.-ujd     Trtiop  housing.  $1,151,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island  Operational  Lwilltles,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $1,152,000. 

THIRD  NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  B.'tse.  New  London.  Con- 
necticut    Operational  lacilUles.  $1,225,000. 

Naval  Station.  Brooklyn.  New  York:  Com- 
munity facilities.  $370,000 

FOURTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Nav.il  .Air  Station.  Lakehurst    New  Jersey 
Operational    facilities,    and     troop    housing. 
$1,284,000 

Naval  Air  Test  Facility.  Lakehurst.  New 
JiTsey     Operational   facilities.   $770,000 

Naval  Air  Propulsion  Test  Center,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey    Utilities.  $152,000 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Mechan- 
Icsburg.  Pennsylvania.  Administrative  facu- 
lties. $645,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Mechanlcsburg.  Penn- 
sylvania    Utilities,  $497,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $6,340,000. 


Naval  Station  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania: 
Troop  housing.  $2,581,000 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania    UtIllUes.  $327,000. 

DISTRICT     or    COLl'MBU     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Academy  Annapolis.  Maryland: 
Groimd  improvements.  *2. 000. 000 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Indian  Hend. 
Maryland  Research.  devel<ipment,  and  test 
facilities.  $1,376,000 

Naval  School.  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal. 
Indian  Head,  Maryland:  Training  facilities, 
« 134  000 

Na'.,il  Air  Test  Center  Patuxent  River 
Marvland  Operational  Jiicllltles.  ,ind  re- 
.searrh.  development,  and  lest  facilities. 
$2.038  000 

Naval  Weapons  Laboratory.  Dahlgren,  Vir- 
ginia Re.search.  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities. $468  iX)0 

rtTTH     .NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Triuning  Center.  Balnbrldge.  Mary- 
land    Utilities.  $50IX)0 

Fleet  Anll-Alr  Wjirfare  Training  Center 
Dam  Neck  Virginia  Troop  housing,  and 
utilities.   $1.213000 

Naval  Amphibious  Bitse.  Little  Creek  Vir- 
ginia   Troop  housing.  ,iiid  utilities.  $1  .582  OiiO 

Naval  .Shipvard.  Norfolk,  Virginia  Main- 
tenance facilities    .ind  utilities.  $4  869.000 

Fleet  Operations  Control  Center,  Norfolk 
Virginia    Operational  facilities.  $888,000 

Nai:il  Station.  Norfolk.  V'lrglnla:  Troop 
housing,  $1,959,000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk  Virginia-  Op- 
er.-^tlonal  facilities,  and  matntonaiice  facil- 
ities. $7,441,000 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities.  $601,000. 

.Mlantlc  Pleel  Antl-Submarine  Warf.ue 
T.ictlcal  School.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Training 
facilities.  $205,000 

.Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia UtIllUes  .Old  ground  improvements, 
$1.L»50.000 

Naval  Radio  .Station.  Northwest,  Virginia: 
AdministraUve  facilities,  and  medical  facil- 
ities. $175  000 

.Naval  An  Station.  Oceana.  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  .Lnd  utlllUes.  $1,482,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia   Maintenance  facilities.  $156,000. 

SIXTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  .\lr  StaUon.  Cecil  Field.  Florida: 
Maintemince  f.icilttles.  $3,379,000. 

.Naval  Air  Station.  Jacksonville.  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $1,086,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida:  Commu- 
mty  facilities.  $640,000 

Naval  .\lr  Station.  Key  West.  Florida  Op- 
erational facilities.  $97  000 

Nav.\l  School.  Underwater  Swimmers.  Key 
West.    Florida     Trairung    facilities.    $100,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Key  West,  Florida:  UilU- 
tles,  $140,000 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando.  Florida: 
Tnumng  facilities,  troop  housing,  -ind  utlll- 
tlefi  and  ground  improvements,  $7,029,000 

.Naval  .Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Ellyson  Field, 
Plonda    -Supply  facilities,  $79,000. 

Navy  .Mine  Defense  Laboratory.  Panama 
City.  Florida  Research,  development,  and 
test   facilities.   $7,411,000 

Naval  .Air  Station.  Pensacola.  Florida:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  real  estate. 
$8,041,000 

Naval  Communications  Training  Center. 
Peixsacola.  Florida:   Troop  housing.   $866,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pensacola, 
Florida     Utilities.  $3,100,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  .Air  Station.  Saufley  Field. 
Florida  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
and  maintenance  facilities,  $700,000. 

Naval  .Au-xillary  .Air  Station.  Whiting  Field. 
Florida:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities  and  utilities.  $626,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  .Albany.  Ge<.)rgia;  Oper- 
ational facilities.  $181,000. 


Navy  Supply  Corps  School.  Athens,  Geor- 
gia    Troop  housing,  $1,398,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Glynco.  Georgia:  Train- 
ing facilities.  $141,000 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Meridian.  Mis- 
sissippi Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $1,204  000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston,  South  C.iro- 
Una  Training  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $4  160.000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston.  South  Carolina: 
Administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$1,487,000 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina  M.iintenance  f.acUltles.  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities  and  ground  improve- 
ments. $4,734,000. 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  Training 
Center  Charleston.  South  Carolina:  Train- 
ing laclhties.  $2,540,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Charleston.  South 
CiroUna:    Training  facilities.  $180,000. 

Naval  Schools.  Mine  Warfare,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Training  facilities,  $1,639,- 
000 

Naval  Hospital,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Hospital  and  medical  facilities,  $13- 
356.000. 

Navrtl  -Air  Station.  Memphis.  Tennessee: 
Troop  housing.  $2,366,000. 

Navy  Training  Publications  Center.  Mem- 
phis. Tennessee:  Administrative  facilities. 
$289,000 

EIGHTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field. 
Texas  Operational  and  training  facilities. 
maintenance  facilities,  trix'p  housing,  and 
utilities,  i.5, 106.000 

Naval  Hospital.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas: 
Hospital    and    medical    (acuities.    -fS.OOO.OOO. 

Naval  .Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Klngsvllle, 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$721,000 

.NINTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station  Olenvlew.  Illinois:  Com- 
munity facilities.  $187,000 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Il- 
linois: Training  facilities,  $l,U»lio00, 

Naval  .Ammunition  Depot.  Crane.  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities,  and  production  fa- 
cilities. J150.000. 

ELEVENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  .Air  Facility.  El  Centro,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  i"  223 OOO 

Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach.  California: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $10,398,000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center.  Pasadena. 
California  (San  Clemenic  .Annex)  :  Research, 
development,  and  test  f.i.cllltles.  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities,  f  2.802.000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  T'ugu.  Cali- 
fornia: Troop  housing,  and  utilities  on  San 
Nicolas  Island.  •5544,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Hueneme,  California:  Training  facilities, 
$94,000. 

Naval  Weapons  .Station.  Seal  Beach.  Cali- 
forma:  Supply  facilities.  $465,000. 

Naval  .Amphibious  Base.  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities.  $3.(358.000. 

Naval  .Air  Station.  Imperial  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing, 
utilities,  and  real  estate.  $5,674,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $390,000. 

Naval  .Air  Station.  North  Island.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities.  $17,630,- 
000. 

Naval  Station.  San  Diego.  California:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$3,313,000 

Fleet  Anii-Submarine  Warfare  School,  San 
Diego.  California:  Utilities.  $90,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  .San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia: Troop  housing,  $2,569,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  San  Diego,  California: 
Ground  improvements.  $123,000. 
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TWtLTTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Weajxjns  Station,  Concord,  Cali- 
fornia- Troop  housing,  $395,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Mare  Island, 
California    Training  facilities,  $183,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  MofTett  Field,  Cali- 
fornia: Operi-tional  and  'wralning  facilities, 
trixip  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,871,000. 

Naval  Po.stgniduate  School,  Monterey, 
California:   Training  facilities,  $1,847,000. 

N aval  .Supply  Center,  Oakland,  California: 
UtUitles.  $123,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  California:  Utili- 
ties, ^70.000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco  Bay.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities 
at  Hunters  Point  Division;  and  maintenance 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities  at  Mare  Island  Division, 
$7,995,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$120,000. 

THIRTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Bangor,  Wash- 
ington: Utilities.  $63,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,640,- 
000. 

Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport.  Washing- 
ton: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$918,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  $2,430,000, 

FOVRTEENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$2,230,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Ground  improvements.  $30,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Wahlawa, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Medical  facilities;  and,  at 
Naval  Radio  Station,  Lualualel,  troop  hous- 
ing, $817,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility,  Barking 
Sands.  Kauai.  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities. 
$854,000. 

SEVENTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory,  Barrow, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $1,985,000. 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Activi- 
ties: Operational  facilities,  $1,337,000. 

MARINE  CORPS  FACILITIES 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facilities, 
$200,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantico,  Virginia:  Training 
lacilities,  $466,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$213,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  C.irolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  $3,- 
128.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  New  River,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilities,  troop  liousing,  and  utilities, 
$1.G04.000. 

Headquarters.  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic, 
Norfolk.  Virginia:  Administrative  facilities, 
$70,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany,  Geor- 
gia: Maintenance  facilities,  $188,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parris  Island. 
South  Carolina:  Utilities,  $65,000. 

Marine  C-orps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
tro<jp  liousing,  $3,457,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow,  Cal- 
ifornia: Utilities,  $60,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Santa  Ana,  Cal- 
ifornia: Maintenance  facilities,  $2,220,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia:   Operational   and   training  facilities. 


medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities 
and  utilities,  $1,838,000. 

Mai-lne  Corpa  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego, 
California:  Troop  housing,  $3,788,000. 

Marine  Barracks,  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Troop  housing,  $764,000. 

OtrrslDS  TH«  United   States 

MARINE    CORPS    FACILITIES 

Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler.  Okinawa:  Utili- 
ties, $38,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Iwakunl.  Japan - 
Maintenance  facilities,  $501,000. 

TENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT  ~^ 

Naval  station.  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico:  Supply  facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,568,- 
000. 

ATLANTIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Station.  Keflavlk,  Iceland:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $138,000. 

EUROPEAN    AREA 

Naval  Activities,  United  Kingdom  Detach- 
ment, Greenock,  Scotland:  Community  facil- 
ities $440,000. 

PACIFIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  North  West 
Cap,  Australia:  Administrative  facilities, 
$986,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Agana,  Guam.  Mariana 
Islands:  Utilities.  $55,000. 

Fleet  Activities,  Sasebo,  Japan:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $137,000. 

Fleet  Activities.  Yokosuka,  Japan:  Admin- 
istrative facilities,  $63,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  PacUity,  Yokosuka,  Japan: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $29,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha,  Okinawa:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $49,000 

Naval  Station,  Sangley  Point.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines:  Operational  facilities, 
$92,000. 

Naval  Magazine.  ,Subic  Bay,  Republic  of 
the  Pliilippines:  Community  facilities. 
$69,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Subic  Bay.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines:  Utilities,  $138,000. 

VARIOUS     LOCATIONS 

Various  Naval  Air  Activities:  Operational 
facilities,  $293,000. 

SEC.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  Navy  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $1,509,000. 

Sec  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  fa- 
cilities which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines to  be  vital  to  the  security  nf  ihe 
United  States,  and  in  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  tite  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  tlie  co.st  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  real  esuite  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto. 

Sec  204.  The  Secretary  of  the  .N'avy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  installation.s  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  la)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developmenus, 
(c)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  devel- 
opment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  pro- 
duction schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  Inclusion  in  the  next  military 
construction  authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  interests  of  national  security. 


and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temix>rary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the 
total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives.  imn-iedlately  upon  reach  a  decision  lo 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  real  estate  actions  pertain- 
ing iheret<5  riiis  authorization  will  cxjilre  us 
of  September  30.  1969.  except  for  those  iniblic 
works  projects  toiicernlng  wlitch  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  .Senate  and 
House  of  Iiepre.sentatlves  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date 

.Sec.  205  lai  Public  Law  89-188.  as 
amended,  is  amended  In  section  201  \indcr 
the  heading  -In.side  i  hf  United  States"  as 
as  follows: 

( 1  )  Under  the  subheading  "uireau  of  ships 
facilities  I  Naval  Shipyards)"  with  respect 
t/>  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Washingtiin, 
strike  (jut  "«1, 692,000"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$2,247,000". 

i2i  Under  the  .subheading  "naval  weapons 
FArii.iTiE,s  I  Field  .Support  Stationsi"  with 
respect  to  Naval  Station.  Adak.  Alaska,  .strike 
out  --fS. 000, 000"  and  li-iscrt  in  pl:we  thereof 
"$5,931,000". 

i3)  Under  the  subheading  '  .navai.  weapons 
FAf-iLiriES  (Fleet  Readiness  .Stationsi"  with 
respect  to  Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina,  strike  out  "$1.355  000" 
and  ULsert  in  place  thereof  "$1,489,000". 

i4)  Under  the  subheading  "medical  i-acili- 
TIES"  with  respect  to  Naval  Hospital  Cirrps 
.School,  Great  Lakes.  Illinois,  strike  out 
"$1,696,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$2,431,000". 

lb)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  iiiiiended.  is 
amended  in  .section  201  under  the  heading 
"Outside  the  United  states  '  and  subhejid- 
ing  "MARINE  (ORPS  FACILITIE.S"  With  re.spect  to 
Ciunp  Smedley  D  Butler,  Okinawa,  by  strik- 
ing out  "$841,000"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$1,125,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended,  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  m  clause  i2)  of 
section  602  "■•$236,590,000".  $34,607,000".  and 
■-$322,296,000"  and  in.sertint;  respectively  in 
place  thereof  '  $238.945,O0O-^.  -■.■^34.891 .000", 
and  -  $324,935,000" 

Sec.  206  (a)  Public  Law  89-568  is  amend- 
ed 111  .'icction  201  under  the  heading  -Inside 
the  United  States"  as  follows: 

il)  Under  the  subheading  "naval  ship 
SYSTEM  COMMAND  I  Naval  .Slilpvards  1  "  with 
respect  to  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Wash- 
ington, and  Naval  ."Shipyard.  San  Franci.sco 
Bay,  California,  .strike  out  --$1. 928.000"  :ind 
-•$'i. 782.000",  respectively,  and  iivert  respec- 
tivelv  in  place  thereof  "$3,128,000"  and 
-■$3,412,000"- 

(2 1  Under  the  subheading  "naval  air 
SY.STEMs  COMMAND  I  Field  Support  stations)' 
with  respect  lo  Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Fiold. 
Florida,  and  Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore, 
California,  strike  out  -$619.000''  and  ■-:251,- 
000",  respectively,  aiid  insert  respcctiveiy  in 
place  thereof  -  $'876,000^'  and  ■$502. 000^^. 

cj )  Under  the  subhoading  '■naval  air  sys- 
tems COMMAND  (Research.  Development, 
Te.st.  and  Evaluation  .Stations  !'■  with  re- 
spect to  Naval  .Air  rest  Center,  Pafuxent 
Ki-.-cr.  Maryland,  strike  cut  '  $283.000'-  and 
m.-^c-rt   in   place  thereof      $4:j2,000^', 

i4i  Under  the  subheading  medical  fa- 
cii.inEs"  with  respect  to  Naval  Submarine 
Medical  Center.  New  London.  Connecticut 
strike  out  "$4,957,000"  .=  nd  insert  in  jilace 
thereof  "$6,101,000". 

lb)  Public  Law  89-568  is  amended  in  sec- 
tion 201  under  the  heading  'Outside  the 
United  States"  and  subheading  "naval 
SHIP  systems  COMMAND"  -ftTth  respcct  to  .At- 
lantic Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation  Center. 
West  Indies,  by  striking  out  "$1  371.000"  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  "$1,798,000". 
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(c)    Public    Law    8&  568    Is    amended     by 

strllclng    out    In    clause    i2l    of    section    602 

«l  14. 138.000   .       $9  948.000"    and       $131874.- 

000"     itnd     inserting    respectively     in     place 

tliere<->f     •■»n7  769.000",      •$10  375.000'.     and 

•  »14l  1^32  000" 

S re  207  lul  Public  Law  90-110  Is  amended 
In  section  201  under  the  heading  '  Inside  th« 
United  .States"  <is  fciUows 

1  1 1    Under    the   subhendlni?    '  FirrH    naval 

district"  with  respect  to  Naval   Amphibious 

Base.     Little     Creek.     Virginia,     strike     out 

■  «6.072  OOO"    and    insert    in    place    there    of 

*6  299  000" 

(2i  Under  the  subheading  sixth  naval 
DISTRICT"  with  respect  t<i  Naval  Ho&pital  Key 
West  Florida,  strike  out  t243.000"  and 
insert   in   place  thereof      *370  OOOV 

i3i  Under  the  subheading  iightii  naval 
DISTRICT"  with  respect  tu  Naval  Auxiliary  Alt 
Station,  Chase  Meld  Texas  strike  "Ut  $12.- 
784,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$I3.- 
774  000" 

ibi  Public  L,iw  'JO- 110  Is  amended  in 
clause    i2i    of    section   802    by    striking    out 

•  $414  8.33  iXX)"  and  $461  132  000'  and  In- 
serting respectively  In  place  thereof  $416,- 
177  000"    -md      $462  476,000" 

TITLE  III 
SFC  30J  The  Secretary  of  the  .\lr  Force 
may  establish  ^r  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  racllltles  bv  icqulring,  constrvict- 
Ing,  converting,  rehabilitating.  it  inst^ilUng 
permanent  or  temp<irnrv  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparatlo"-.,  .ippurtenancea. 
Utilities,  and  rquipmriit  for  the  following 
projects ; 

Inside   the   United   States 

AEROSPACE    riEFXNSE     COMMAND 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tiicoma.  Wash- 
ington    Utilities,  $696  000 

NORAD  Headquarters  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado    Utilities,  $900  000 

Perrin  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman  FeXAs: 
Trixip  hoiLsing.  SI. 136,000. 

Peterson  Field,  C<ilorndo  Spring.  Colorado: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  $369,000. 

Phelps-Colllns  .Airport  Alpena,  Michigan; 
Operational  facilities  J5l,000. 

T%-ndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida     Troop  housing,  J779  oOO, 

AIR    EORiE    loCISTICS    COMMAND 

Orltfiss  .Mr  Pnrce  Base,  Rome  New  York: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
and  utilities  $976  oOO, 

HlU  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden.  Utah:  Opera- 
tional and  'raining  lacllitles,  administrative 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,058,000 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base  San  Antonio.  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  *.701,000 

Lynn  Haven  POL  Annex,  Panama  City. 
Florida     Operational    facilities,    S71.000, 

McClellan  .Air  Force  Base.  .Sacramento. 
California  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities,  *1.J97,000 

Newark  Air  Porre  Station  Newark,  Ohio: 
Operational  facilities.  j265,000 

Robins  .Mr  Force  Base,  Macon.  GeiTgla: 
Training  lactllties.  maintenance  facilities, 
and  administrative  facilities,  $889,000 

Tampa  Air  Force  POL,  T.-unpa.  Florida: 
Operational  lacllitles.  Jd3,iX)0 

Tinker  .Mr  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma  Operational  facilities  and  malnte- 
ii.mce  iacllltles,  S3, 247,000 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  Dayton. 
Ohio  Research,  development  .md  test  facili- 
ties, :ind  medical  lacllitles    $2,677,000, 

AIR     roRCE     SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tullahoma.  Tennessee  Resenrrh,  develop- 
ment. ,ind  test  lacllitles.  5.512,000 

Brovjks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas: 
Rt-search,  development,  and  test  lacllitles. 
$350,000 

Edwards  .Air  Force  Base,  Mliroc,  California. 
NLuntenauce  facilities  and  utilities,  $656,000 


Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  ValpiUTilao.  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities  reeearch 
development  and  test  lacllitles,  .uid  .supply 
facilities,  $3,681  000 

Holloman  AJr  Force  Base  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico  Operational  facilities,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  teet  faclUUes  troop  housing 
and  utilities.  $2  808  000 

Laurence  O  Hansoiim  Field.  Bedford.  Mas- 
sachu.setLs  Re«e<iirch  development,  and  lest 
facilities  and  real  t-state.  $2  184  000 

Patrick  Air  Fi>rre  Iljuse.  Cocoa.  Florida: 
Maintenance  f.vclUtles',.  $476,000 

E^astern  Test  Range  CVj<:oa.  Florida  Re- 
search development  md  test  Lvcllitles  .ind 
utilities  $560  IHK) 

Western  Test  Rajige  Lompoc.  Calif^irnla: 
Research,  development,  and  test  faclUtleo. 
$1  766  000 

Satellite  Tracking  P-.u-llltles  Research,  de- 
velopment,  and   test  f.wllitles.   $2,173,000. 

AIR     TRAINING     COMMAND 

Ch.uiute  Air  Force  H.ise  Rantoul.  Illinois: 
MedlciJ  facllitlee.  .idmlnlstraUve  facilities, 
troop   housing,   and    utilities.   $1478  000 

Craig  Air  Force  Biise,  Selma.  .Mabanta' 
Training  facilities.  $415,000 

Kessler  .Mr  tVrce  Base.  Blloxl  Mis- 
sissippi Medical  facilities  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $  I  229  OIK) 

L.u;kland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas  Operational  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  ron^munlty  facilities,  and  utilities, 
il  615000 

Ujredo  .Mr  Force  Base.  Laredo.  Texas: 
Operauonal  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $954,000 

Laughlln  Air  Force  B.ise,  Del  Rio.  Texas: 
Utilities,  $I07iX)0 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver.  Colorado: 
Utilities.  $281,000 

Mather  Air  Force  Base  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia    Training  facilities,  $900,000 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  V'aldosta.  Georgia: 
Training  f.iclllties.  $513,000 

Randolph  .Mr  Force  Base  San  .\ntomo. 
Texas:  Operational  facilities  and  real  psuite. 
51.074.000 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock.  Texas: 
Training  facilities.  $101,000. 

Sheppurd  .\lr  Force  Base.  Wichita  Palls. 
Texas  Hospital  facilities  and  troop  housing. 
$3  708.000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities.  J165O00 

Webb  .Mr  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  $2,790,000, 

WilUiuns  Air  Force  Base.  Chandler,  .Ari- 
zona Operational  facilities  and  utilities. 
$545,000 

AIR    f.NIVERSITY 

Ounter  .Air  Force  Base  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama   Utilities,  $87,000 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama Operational  facilities  and  maintenance 
faalltles.  »662,000, 

AtRONAlTICAL  CHART  AND   INFORMATION   CENTER 

Aeronautical  C'hart  and  Information  Cen- 
ter, .laint  Louis,  Missouri :  Administrative 
I.icllilles.  M56,OO0, 

ALASKAN    AIR   COMMAND 

Elniendorf  Air  Force  Bivse.  .Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  and  training  facilities 
and  m:iintenance  r.vciiities.  $2.i>40,ooo 

Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
inxjp  housing,  and  utilities.  $2,068,000, 

MEAUUt'.ARTCRS  COMMAND 

.\udrcws  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs. 
M.u-yland:  Operational  facilities  and  utili- 
ties. SUO.OOO 

MlirTARV    AIRLIFT   (.OMMAND 

Altus  .Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. J  1.672.000 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover.  Delaware: 
Operational  .ind  training  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance fftctluies.   $7  671.000 

McUuire  .Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown.  New 


Jersey:  Operational  facilities  and  utilities. 
$1  172.000 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Bernardino, 
California  Operatl'»nal  facilities,  mainte- 
nance f.^cilUies  utilities,  and  real  fst,\te, 
$1  449,000 

Travis  .Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield.  California: 
Maintenance  l;icllltles.  medical  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $1,423  000 

TACIFlC  AIR  FORCES 

Hiikam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $278,000 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

D.irksdale  .Air  Force  Bivse.  Shreveporl.  Lou- 
isiana   Training  lacllitles.  $'291  000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  MarysvUle,  Califor- 
nia Operational  facilities  and  utilities. 
$498,000 

Columbus  Air  PC'rce  Biise,  Columbus,  Mis- 
sls.sippi:  0))eratlonal  and  training  lacillties, 
maintenance  facilities  and  troop  housing, 
$5  791  000 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Biise,  Tucson. 
Arizona:  Operational  JacllUles,  m.untenance 
facilities,  supply  fa<?llilies.  troop  housing, 
and  utilities.  $5,456,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Ba^e  Rapid  City.  South 
D.ikota  operational  faculties  .ind  mainte- 
nance   fai'llitles     Jl  151  (XX) 

Francis  E  Warren  .Air  Force  Base.  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming  Administrative  facilities, 
$53,000 

Falrchlld  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  f.vcUiiies  maintenance 
fiicllitles.  and  .idmlnlstratlve  facilities, 
$210,000 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks. 
North  Dakota:  Maintenance  I.vcilities.  $400,- 
000. 

Orissom  .Air  Force  B;ise  Peru,  Indiana: 
Utilities,  $70000, 

K,  I  Sawyer  Municipal  .Airport  .Marquette. 
Michigan,     Maintenance    facilities,    $560,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone,  .Maine: 
Operational  facilities,  $59,000, 

Malmstrom  .Air  F'orce  Biuse.  Great  Falls, 
Montana     Troop  liouslng,  $409  000. 

Matagorda  .Air  Force  R.inge.  Matagorda 
Island.  Texas     Real  estate.  * 607  000 

Minot  -Air  Force  Base.  Mmot.  North  Da- 
kota .Administrative  facilities  and  utilities. 
$639,000. 

Offutt  .Air  Force  Base.  Omaha.  Nebraska: 
.Administrative  facilities  luid  utilities.  $1,652.- 
iKX). 

Pease  Air  Force  Bivse,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire:  Utilities,  $194  000, 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cal- 
ifornia,  Utilities.  $631,000. 

Westover  .Air  Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities.  $150- 
000. 

Wurtsmith  .Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda.  Michi- 
gan: Opicrational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
.tro<jp  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,731,000. 

TACTICAL    AIR    COMMAND 

Berestrom  Air  Force  Btise.  Austin.  Texas: 
Operauonal  facilities  and  admimstrative  fa- 
cillUes.  $354,000/ 

BlythevUle  Air  Force  Base.  Blytheville, 
.Arkansas.  Operational  facUities,  $1  ti41.000. 

C>annon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis,  New  Mexico: 
Traimng  lacllitles,  maintenance  lacillties. 
and  utilities,  $479,000, 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria,  Louisi- 
ana: Operational  facilities  ivnd  hospital  fa- 
cilities, $3,949,000. 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Topeka,  Kansas: 
Operational  facilities,  $1,067,000 

George  .Mr  Force  Base,  Victorville.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  adminisuralive 
facilities,  .ind  utilities.  $1,152,000, 

Homesteiid  Air  Ftorce  Base.  Homestead, 
Florid.i:    Operational    facilities.    875.000. 

Liingley  Air  Force  Base.  H.ampton.  Virginia: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $537,000. 
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liockbourne  Air  Force  Base.  Coltxmbus. 
Ohio:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
ciuue.^  and  utilities,  $1,090,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Oprr.itional  and  training  facilities,  malnto- 
n.ince  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $2,006,000. 

M.icDlU  Air  Force  Biise.  Tampa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities.  $542,000. 

McConiiell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita, 
Kiiuas:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
f  .i-.llties.  and  utilities.  $368,000. 

Mount.iln  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
H  .me.  Idaho:  Operational  facilities,  malnte- 
i:;inre  l.icUltles.  and  troop  housing,  $2,710,- 
000 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  Carolina:  Operational  facilities  and 
maintenance  facilities,  $254,000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $9,668,000 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina:    Operational   facilities,  $257,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro"  North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities, 
$99,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  lacllitles.  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $614,000. 

VNTTED    STATES    AIR    FORCE    ACADEMY 

United  states  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado:  Training  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  utilities,  $720,000. 

AIRCRAFT    CONTROL    AND    WARNING 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
and  utilities.  $430,000. 

OtTTSIDE    THE    UNITED    STATES 
AEROSPACE     DEFENSE     COMMAND 

Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities. 
$278,000. 

AIB  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Eastern  Test  Range:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  and  utilities,  $647,- 
000, 

Western  Test  Range:  Utilities,  »118.000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  $558,000. 

PACIFIC    AIR    FORCE 

Okinawa:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,170,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities.  administrative  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $4,180,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Ooose  Air  Base,  Canada:   Utilities,  $84,000. 

UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCES    IN    EUROPE 

Germany:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  utilities.  $522,000. 

United  Kingdom:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utmues.  $6,326,000, 

Various  locations:  Opierational  facilities 
and  maintenance  facilities,  $1,121,000. 

VNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  SOUTHERN  COMMAND 

.Albrook  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
erational facilities  and  administrative  facili- 
ties, $326,000. 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $140,000. 

INITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITY  SERVICE 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
ami  utilities.  $1,184,000, 

Sec  302,  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
installations  and  lacillties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, convening,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
ar.Ltion,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amotint  of  $54,001,000. 


Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  installations  and 
facillUea  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  connection  therewith  to 
acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
Install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  in 
the  total  iunount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  jiublic  work  under- 
taken under  this  section,  including  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 

Sec  304.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  wath  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  se- 
curity considerations,  (  b  i  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  new  and  unloreseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  ( d  i  im- 
proved production  schedules,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  in  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  conveit,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  sit«  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  lUid  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Immediately  upon 
reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement,  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section,  including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  its  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969,  except  for  those  public 
work  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  305.  Section  9  of  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy Act.  as  amended  (68  Stat.  49),  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sen- 
tence the  figure  •■$141,797,000'  and  inserting 
In  place  thereof  the  figtire  "$141,978,000". 

Sec  306.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  in  section  301  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  and 
subheading  "strategic  air  command",  with 
respect  to  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  strike  out  "$3,015,000"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  ••$3,744,000", 

(b)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  1 3 )  of 
section  602  the  amounts  ■•$215,631,000  "  and 
'•$339,377,000"  and  Inserting  in  place  there- 
of ••$216,360,000"  and  '$340,106,000".  respec- 
tively. 

Sec  307.  (a)  Public  Law  89-568,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  'Inside 
the  United  States^^  in  section  301,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  ".  with  respect  to  Robins 
Air  Force  Base,  Macon.  Georgia,  strike  out 
"$154,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
•■$210,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  'strategic  air 
command",  with  respect  to  Westover  Air 
Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Falls.  Massachusetts. 
strike  out  "$350,000"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  ••$460,000^. 

(bl  Public  Law  89-568.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  i3)  of 
section  602  the  amounts  •$109,786,000"  and 
"$200,702,000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$109,952,000"  and  ■$200,868,000",  respec- 
tively. 


TITLE  IV 
Sec  401,  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  military  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  uppurU'iiances,  utilities 
and  equipment,  for  dclense  ngencics  for  the 
following  jJTOjects: 

Inside  ihe  United  .states 
defense  atomic  -support  agency 
Sandia  Base,  New  Mexico:  Utilities,  $15  000. 
Manzano     Biuse.     .New     Mexico;      Utilities, 
$28,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Maryland:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities.  $1,697,000. 

DEFENSE    COMMUNICATIO.NS    AGENCY 

Headquarters,  Defense  Communications 
Agency,  Building  12.  Navy  Department  Serv- 
ice Center.  Arlington,  Vlrglma:  Operational 
and  adfiunlstrative  facilities.  $575,000. 

DEFENSE    I.NTELLIGENCE    AGENCY 

Headquarters.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
Arlington  Hall  Station.  Virginia:  Utilities, 
$290,000. 

DEFENSE    SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Dc-lense  Depot.  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Sup- 
ply lacllitles,  $120,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Richmond, 
Virginia:  Supply  facilities.  $415,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Tracy,  California:  Supply 
facilities  and  administrative  f.icilitles,  $2.- 
937.000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden,  UUili:  Utlllucs. 
$195,000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Day- 
ton, Ohio:   Supply  facilities,  $134,000. 

Defense  Logistics  Services  Center.  Battle 
Creek.  Michigan:  Administrative  lacillties, 
$2,500,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY   AGENCY 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland:  Traimng  facilities 
and  troop  housing,  $2,121,000. 

JOINT  TASK   FORCE   TWO    IJTF-21 

Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake,  Call- 
forma:  Test  f;vcillties.  $375,000, 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Test  facilities,  $527,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
defense  atomic  support  agency 

Johnston  Island:  Operational  facilities, 
$649,000, 

SEC,  402,  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  laclli- 
tles which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  in  the  total  amount  ol  $60.- 
000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  ol  De- 
fense, or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mit tee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  ol  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing   real    estate    actions    pertaining    thereto. 

TITLE  V 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  mili- 
tary installations  and  f.aci!ities  hy  acquiring, 
constructing,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
ins';,alling  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  outside  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  in  connection  with  millt.iry  activi- 
ties in  Southe.ust  .Asia,  or  in  support  of  such 
activities,    in    the    total    :imount    :is    follows: 

Department  of  the  Army,  $139,247,000. 

Department   of  the   Navy,   $51,357,000 

Dppartment  of  the  Air  Force.  $16,500,000. 

SEC.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
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nectlon  with  construction  projtcta  under- 
taken In  South  Vietnam  pursuant  to  sectl'  n 
SOI  above,  shall  fumlah  to  th«  Ck'tnmlttee 
on  Armed  Service*  of  the  senate  and  House 
of  RepreneniaUvefl  such  reporu  as  were  here- 
tofore furnished  pursuant  to  section  40I  ici  of 
Public  Law  aft  Je7  I  80  Stat  36.  37  ) 
TTTLE  VI 

MlirrAHY    PAMILr    HOrsINO 

Sec  tiO!  The  Secretarv  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  l«  authorized  Ui  cfinstruct.  at  the 
locations  herelnatter  named.  lanilly  hous- 
ing univs  and  tniKer  cotirt  laclllUeB  in  the 
numbers  herelnat'er  listed  tjiit  im  lamlly 
hotislng  construction  shall  be  commenced  at 
any  such  loc»tli>ns  m  the  United  olales.  un- 
til the  Secrelarv  shall  have  consulted  with 
the  Secretary.  Department  of  Hoiislm;  and 
Urban  Development,  as  to  'he  availability  I'f 
Bwleqiiate  private  houslnt;  nt  such  locations. 
If  agreement  cannot  l>e  reitched  with  respect 
Ui  the  avallabllltv  ■!  ade<|iiate  private  hous- 
lnt{  at  any  location  the  Secretary  of  De- 
feiise  iliAil  immediately  iiotuy  the  C.pmmU- 
tees  on  .\rmed  services  of  the  llouae  of  Uep- 
resentatlves  and  the  Senate.  In  writing,  of 
such  difference  i>f  opinion,  and  no  contract 
for  construction  at  such  location  shall  be 
entered  Into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
such  notification  has  been  given.  This  au- 
thority shall  include  the  authority  to  acquire 
land,  and  interests  in  land,  by  gift  purchiise 
exch.i.'iije  of  Government -owned  land,  or 
otherwise 

FamJlv  housing  units  for    ■ 

(ai  The  Department  "f  the  Army  five 
hundred  units.  »a  750  Otxi 

Fort  Gijrdun    Geira^l.i    two  hundred  units 

Port  Lenvenworth,  Kansas,  one  hundred 
units 

Pr>rt  Hood.  Texas,  two  hundred  inlt* 

lb)  The  Department  if  the  Navy  seven 
hundred    ind   hfty    units    JIS725.0OO: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Tuma.  Arizona. 
one  hundred  un;Ui, 

Naviil  Complex.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  one  hundred 
and  aity  unlta, 

P.K-i.lc  Missile  Range  Paclllty,  Kauai. 
HiiWiUI,  afty-slx  units 

Nav.T,!  .\:r  Test  Center.  Patuzent  River. 
Miiryland.  one  hundred   vin;is 

Naval  .\vuill.i-y  Air  Station.  PaUon.  Nevada 
forty-Ioiir  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Newport.  Rhode  Island, 
one  hundred  units 

Naval  Auxiliary  Mr  Station.  Chase  Field. 
Tfxas,     'ne   liundreU    units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington, one  hundred  units, 

ici  The  Detxirtment  of  the  Air  Force  seven 
hundred  and  tifty  units.  «17 J75.0OO 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California,  two 
hundred  units 

MounUiln  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho,  two 
hundred   tsiii  flftv  ujilts 

Holloman  .Air  Pr.rce  Baie  New  Mexico, 
three    hundred    units 

Sec  60J.  .Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  liousing  provided  in  this  .\ct 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regiilatlons  as 
the  .Secret,iry  nf  Defe.^se  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  Mm^ltatlons  on  cost,  which  shall 
Include  sh,=ides.  screens,  ranges,  refrigera- 
tors, and  all  other  installed  equipment 
and  fixtures ; 

tai  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  inirt» 
tary  department  for  all  units  of  family  hous- 
liikj  constructed  in  the  United  States  i  other 
than  Hawaii  and  .Maslcai  and  Puerto  Rico 
shall  not  exceed  •S19..300.  including  the  cost 
of  the  f:imily  unit  and  the  proportionate 
coots  of  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
and   Installation   of  utilities 

ibi  No  family  housing  unit  in  the  areas 
luted  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  co&t  exceeding  835.000.  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  prop<jr- 
tlonate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepara- 
tion, and  installation  of  utilities. 

(Ci  When  family  housing  units  .ire  con- 
strvicted  in  .areas  other  than  those  listed  In 
subsection   [tki    the  average  cost  of  all  such 


units  shall  not  exceed  $32,000.  and  In  no 
event  shall  the  met  of  any  imtt  exceed 
$40  000  The  '<vt  limitations  of  ihls  subsec- 
tion shall  include  the  i-ottt  <if  the  family  unit 
and  the  pr<'pom"nRte  't-wts  of  land  acquisi- 
tion site  preparation,  and  Installation  of 
utilities 

(bi  Units  constructed  at  George  .Mr  Force 
Base.  California  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  subsections  ini  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  but  the  average  cost  of  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $30,000.  Including  the 
cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration and  Installation  of  utilities 

Sec  S03  Nothing  contained  in  this  Art  and 
nothing  cf>ntalned  In  section  603  of  Public 
Law  JO  110  iHl  Stnt  279.  304)  shall  be 
deemed  to  atlect  the  cost  limitations  pro- 
vided in  sectliin  5o2lfi  of  Public  l.iiw  m  188 
(79  Stat  793  813)  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion iif  family  housing  imlts  at  the  United 
States   Mllltnrv    .Academy     We-:!    Point 

Srr  flf>4  Fxcept  is  provided  In  section  603 
of  this  .Act.  and  notwithstanding  the  limi- 
tations cxintalned  in  prior  Mlliu^ry  Construc- 
tion Auihorl/.atlon  .\cts  on  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  family  housin,?.  the  limitations  on 
such  cost  (X>nuuned  In  seetlon  fi02  of  this  .Act 
shall  apply  to  jUI  prior  authorizations  for 
construction  of  family  hotislng  not  hereto- 
fore repe-.iled  and  f'>r  which  constrtictlon 
contracts  have  nr>t  been  ''xecured  by  the 
date  'if  enactment  of  this  .\ct 

Stc  605  The  .Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee  is  authorized  To  construct,  or  other- 
wise acquire.  In  foreign  countries,  fourteen 
family  housing  units  rhls  .luthorlty  shall 
Include  the  authority  to  lu'quire  land  and 
interests  In  land  and  shall  be  limited  to  such 
projects  as  may  be  lunded  by  u.se  of  excess 
foreign  currencies  when  so  provided  In  De- 
partment of  Defense  .\pproprlatlon  Acts  The 
authorization  c<'ntalned  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  coet  llmltalloiu  set 
forth  In  section  602  of  this  Act:  Pror-ided. 
That  no  family  housing  unit  constructed  or 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall 
cost  in  excels  "f  »,S0 'Xio  including  the  cost 
of  the  famllv  unit  and  the  proportionate 
costs  i>f  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
and  installation  of  utilities 

Srr  R06  The  first  sentence  "f  ."ectlon  515 
of  Public  Law  84-161  69  Stat  324.  352 1  as 
amended  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •'1968 
and  1969  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969 
and  1970"  and  bv  ^uldlng  the  following  sen- 
tence at  the  »^nd  thereof:  ".\s  to  any  such 
housing  faciutlee  to  be  leased  at  or  near  Port 
Leavenworth.  Kansas,  the  numbered  condi- 
tions set  forth  liercinab<jve  shall  not  apply." 

Sic  607,  Section  507  of  Pviblic  Law  88- 
174  1 77  Stut,  .(07.  3J6i.  :is  amended,  is 
.u'neruled  by  striking  out  "1968  and  1&69" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     1969  and  1970", 

.Sec  608,  Subsection  610(ai  of  Public  I,>tw 
90-1 10  (HI  Stat.  210.  JoS)  is  .onenUcd  to 
read  iUi  follows: 

Sec  610  I  a)  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended tor  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
any  iUngle  family  housing  unit,  or  for 
the  improvement  of  two  or  more  housing 
units  when  such  units  are  to  be  converted 
Into  or  used  as  a  single  family  housing 
unit,  the  costs  of  which  exceed  $10,000  per 
unit  including  costs  of  repairs  undertaken 
In  connection  therewith,  and  Including  any 
costs  In  connection  with  (1)  the  furnishing 
of  electricity,  gas,  water,  and  sewage  dls- 
piKal:  1 2)  roads  and  walks:  and  (31  grading 
and  drainage,  unless  such  Improvement  In 
connection  with  such  unit  or  units  Is  specif- 
ically authorized  by  law  .\s  used  in  this  sec- 
lion,  the  term  improveinenf  Includes  al- 
teration, expansion,  extension,  or  rehabilita- 
tion o(  any  housing  unit  or  units.  Including 
thai  maintenance  and  repair  which  is  to  be 
accomplished  coiicurrenlly  with  an  Improve- 
ment project.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  projects  authorized  for 
restoration  or  replacement  of  housing  units 
damaged  or  deetruyed." 


Sec  609  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  Is  authorized  to  relocate  one  hun- 
dred units  of  relocatable  housing  to  Fort 
Polk  Louisiana  fn^m  other  military  lnst.iI- 
latlons  where  the  requirement  for  such  hous- 
ing shall  have  been  tennlnated  Proridcd. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  .Armed  Services  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  not 
less  than  thirty  days  prior  thereto,  of  the 
proposed  relocations  and  estimated  costs 

Src  610  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  for  military  family  housing  as 
authorized  by  law  for  the  following  purposes: 

I  a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  to  Inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  trailer  court  faculties,  and  plan- 
ning, an  imount  not  to  exceed  *48, 740.000, 
and 

(  b)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
including  o[>eratlng  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  In- 
curred, p.iyments  to  the  Conmiodlty  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
Natlon.U  Housing  Act.  as  amended  1 12  Ui5C 
1715ml.  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $537- 
960.000, 

TITLE  VII 

HOMEOWNER.S    .^SSI-STASTE 

Sec  701  In  accordance  with  Mibsectlon 
1013(1)  of  Public  L:iw  89-754  (80  Stat  1255, 
12921  there  Is  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  for  the 
purposes  of  section  1013  of  Public  Law 
89  754.  Including  acquisition  of  properties, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $  1 1 .800.000 

TITLE  VIII 

GCNEEAL    PROVISIONS 

Sue.  fiOl  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  Without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U,SC.  529) 
and  .'.ectlons  4774(d»  and  y774(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  Tlie  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  nnd  supervl- 
.slon  Incident  to  construction  That  authority 
may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is 
approved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  OS  amended  (40  U  S  C,  255),  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  usei,  by  gift.  purch.ased.  ex- 
change of  Government -owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec  802  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  ptirposes  of  this  .\ct.  but  appropria- 
tions for  f)ublic  works  projects  authorized  by 
titles  I.  II,  in.  IV.  V.  VI.  and  VH  shall  not 
exceed — 

il)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
»372,478.(.>O0:  outside  the  UrUted  States. 
$85,052,000,  section  102.  $10,000,000;  or  a 
tolii    of    *467.530.rX)0 

(2)  for  Utle  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$224.:i31.00O,  ouuide  the  United  States, 
$4,596,000;  section  202,  $1,509,000;  section 
203.  $10,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $240,436,000. 

(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  Umted  SUtes. 
$115,853,000.  outside  the  United  States, 
$17,654,000;  section  302.  $54,001,000;  section 
303,  $10,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $197,508,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:   A  total  of  $72,598,000. 
i5)    for  title  V;   Southeast  Asia  support — 

Department  of  the  Army.  $139,247,000;  De- 
pariment  of  the  Navy.  $51,357,000;  Depart- 
mrnt  of  the  Air  Force,  $16,500,000. 

i6i  for  title  VI  Military  family  housing. 
$586,700,000. 
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(71  for  title  VTI:  Homeowners  assistance, 
$11,800,000 

Sec  803  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I.  II.  Ill,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned, 
be  increased  by  5  i^er  centum  for  projects 
Inside  the  United  St.ites  (other  than  Alaska) 
and  by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska,  if  he  determines 
In  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  Increase  ( 1 1  Is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations  in 
cost  arising  in  connection  with  that  project, 
and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  If.  in  order  to 
proceed  with  any  project  authorized  in  said 
titles,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  desig- 
nee, determines  that  any  of  the  amounts 
named  therein  must  be  Increased  by  more 
than  the  applicable  i)ercentage  stated  above, 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  proceed :  Pro- 
vided. Tliat  he  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  prior  to  award  of  con- 
tract In  Implementation  thereof.  However, 
the  total  costs  of  all  projects  in  each  such 
title  may  not  be  more  than  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  projects 
In  that  title 

Sec.  804,  Contracts  lor  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  determines  that  because  such 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  Is  wholly  im- 
practicable such  contracts  should  be  executed 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  an- 
other department  or  Government  agency,  and 
shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as  practicable,  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  If  the  national  security  will  not  be  Im- 
paired and  the  award  is  consistent  with  chap- 
ter 137  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
implementing  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  provide  the  department  or  agency  re- 
quiring such  construction  with  the  right  to 
select  either  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  as  Its  construction  agent  providing  that 
under  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  ^xist 
at  the  time  of  the  selection  of  the  construc- 
tion agent,  such  selection  will  not  result  In 
any  Increased  coet  to  the  United  States.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  shall 
report  semiannually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec.  805.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1969.  all 
authorizations  for  military  public  works 
(other  than  family  housing)  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment In  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained In  titles  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  of  the  Act 
of  October  21.  1967.  Public  Law  90-110  (81 
Stat  279 1 .  and  all  such  authorizations  con- 
tained in  Acts  approved  before  October  22. 
1967,  and  not  superseded  or  otherwise  modi- 
fied by  a  later  authorization  are  repealed 
except — 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

( 2 1  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  ;icqul6itlons  in  whole  or  In  part  before 
October  1,  1969,  and  authorizations  for 
appropriations  therefor;  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  606(a)    of  the  Act  of  September 


12,  1966  (80  Stat,  739.  755)  or  of  section 
806(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1967  (81 
Stat.  279,  308) ,  authorieatlons  (or  the  fol- 
lowing items  which  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  October   1,   1970: 

(a)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $843,000  at 
Port  Greely.  Alaska,  that  Is  contained  in  title 
I,  section  102  of  the  .'Vet  of  September  16, 
1965  (79  Stat.  796), 

(b)  maintenance  l.icllities  In  the  .imount 
of  $7,393,000  for  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  Is  cont.ilned  In  title  11.  .sec- 
tion 201.  under  the  heading  "uuread  of  ships 
FACILITIES  (Naval  Shipyards)"  of  the  Act  of 
September  16.  1965  (78  Stat  797 1  and 
amended  In  section  205  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1966  (80  Stat    747  i  , 

(C)  hospital  and  medical  facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $4,736,000  lor  Naval  Hospluil, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  that  is  contained  In 
title  II,  section  201.  under  the  heading  "med- 
ical facilities"  of  the  Act  of  September  16, 
1965  (79  Stat.  801  ). 

(d)  maintenance  lacllitles  in  the  ^imount 
of  $412,000  for  Naval  .Air  Station,  Oceana. 
Virginia,  that  Is  contained  In  title  II,  section 
201,  under  the  heading  "naval  air  systems 
COMMAND  (Field  Support  Stations)"  of  the 
Act  of  September  12,   1966   (80  Stat.  744). 

(e)  administrative  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $236,000  for  Naval  Oceanographlc  Dis- 
tribution Office,  Ogden,  Utah,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  II.  section  201.  under  the 
heading  "naval  supply  systems  command" 
of  the  Act  of  .September  12.  196C  (80  Stat. 
745). 

(f)  medical  facilities  In  the  amount  of  $2.- 
442,000  for  Naval  Training  Center,  location  to 
be  determined  (Orlando.  Florida),  that  Is 
contained  in  title  II,  section  201,  under  the 
heading  "service  school  facilities"  of  the 
Act  of  September  12.  1966  (80  Stat,  745). 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing,  including 
trailer  court  facilities,  all  authorizations  to 
accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expansions, 
or  extensions  to  existing  family  housing,  and 
all  authorizations  for  related  facilities  proj- 
ects, which  are  contained  In  this  or  any  pre- 
vious Act,  are  hereby  repealed,  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  family  housing  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  structural 
component  contracts  In  whole  or  In  part  be- 
fore such  date; 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provision 
of  section  606(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
12,  1966  (80  Stat.  739,  755)  or  of  section 
805(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  21,  1967  (81 
Stat.  279,  308)  the  authorization  for  two 
hundred  family  housing  units  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New 
York,  that  is  contained  In  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1965  (79  Stat.  793,  811);  and 

(3)  authorizations  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
for  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which  ap- 
propriated funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  contracts  before  such  date. 

Sec.  806.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
struction projects  Inside  the  United  States 
(other  than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  In  excess 
of— 

(1)  $36  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  $9  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(3)  $2,500  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  $9,200  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that,  because  of 
special  circumstances,  application  to  such 
project  of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  con- 
tained in  this  section  is  impracticable: 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  prior  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Acts  on  unit  costs,   the 


limitations  on  such  costs  contained  In  this 
section  shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations 
for  such  construction  not  heretofore  repealed 
and  for  which  construction  c<inlracts  have 
not  been  awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

Sec,  807  None  of  the  funds  uuthorlz.ed  by 
this  .\ct.  or  by  any  other  Act  lor  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  shall 
be  avall.ible  lor  the  purpose  of  providing  con- 
.struction  of.  or  materials  for,  dependent  mili- 
tary hoTL'ilng  facilities  for  other  than  United 
States  lorces.  except  as  .^-pcclfically  author- 
ized by  a  military  construction  authorlz.ation 
Act 

.^EC,  H(i8  None  of  the  funds  .lUlhorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  waste  treatment  or  waste  disposal 
system  at  or  In  connection  with  any  military 
installation  until  after  the  .Sccretiiry  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  has  consulted  with  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
determined  that  the  degree  and  type  of  waste 
disposal  and  treatment  required  in  the  urea 
in  which  such  military  Installation  is  located 
are  consistent  with  applicable  Federal  <jr 
.State  v.ater  quality  standards  or  other  re- 
quirements and  that  the  planned  system 
will  l>e  coordinated  in  timing  with  a  State, 
county,  or  municipal  program  which  requires 
communities  to  take  such  related  abatement 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  achieve  area- 
wide  water  ixjllution  cleanup. 

Sec,  809.  Titles  I,  II.  III.  IV.  V  VI  VII  and 
VIII  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1969". 

TITLE  IX 

RESERVE    FORCE    FACILITIES 

Sec  901,  Section  2233a  of  title  10,  United 
States  (3ode,  is  amended  to  read  u.s  loliows: 
"§  2233a,  Limitation 

"(1)  No  expenditure  or  contribution  that 
is  more  than  $50,000  may  be  made  under  .sec- 
tion 2233  of  this  title  for  any  facility  that  has 
not  been  authorized  by  a  law  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  specific  facilities  for  Reserve 
Forces,  This  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
the  following: 

"(a)  Facilities  acquired  by  lease 

"(b)  Facilities  acquired,  constructed,  ex- 
panded, rehabilitated,  converted,  or  equipped 
to  restore  or  replace  facilities  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, where  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  of  that 
action. 

"(c)  Facilities,  and  appropriations  for  fa-  / 
cillties.  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  authorized  by 
any  Act  approved  before  October  22,  1967.  ,ia 
to  which  no  expenditure  or  contribution  that 
is  more  than  $50,000  may  be  made  for  any 
such  facility  until  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  from  the  date  upon  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  notifies 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
such  facility,  and  except  in  cases  provided 
In  sub.sectlons  (a)  and  (b)  above, 

"(2)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  any  project 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  2233(a)  which 
does  not  cost  more  than  $25,000  may  be  ac- 
complished from  appropriations  available  for 
maintenance  and  operations  " 

Sec  902.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  Reserve  Forces,  Including  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  therefor: 

(1)    For  Department  of  the  Army : 

ARMY    NATIONAL    GUARD    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(Armory) 

Alliance.  Nebraska:  Training  facilities, 
$131,000 

Belief  on  te,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties, $210,000. 

BelUngham,  Washington:  Training  facili- 
ties, $224,000. 

Berlin,  Vermont:  Training  facilities, 
$243,000, 
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r.irnllna.  Puerto  RJco  Training  facilities. 
»17f5  iXW 

Cdsprr.  Wyoming-  Training  facllllles. 
f  l',>9  .)00. 

Cleveland.       Ohio        Training       facilities. 

«*!.=>  iiliO 

nHrlln<t<:in  South  Carolina  Training  fa- 
ollllle!?   ♦»9(X)0 

Dillon.  South  Carolina:  Training  facilities. 
» 1  1  5  000 

Ka.slev.  South  Carolina:  Training  facilities. 

»  I  I  O  000 

Galveston  i  lie  Marque).  Texas  Training 
facilities   ilOflOOO. 

Glendale.  .Arizona:  Training  facilities. 
$71  000 

Green.sbure  Pennsylvania'  Training  fa- 
cilities. »25e  iK»0 

Helena- West  Helena  .Arkansas  Training 
facilities   $134,000 

J  ickscin  Barracks  (New  Orleans  i.  lyovilsl- 
ana    Training  facilities   »620ixiO 

KiUisas  City.  Missouri  Tratnliig  facilities. 
$7fil  000 

l.ewl,st(in,  Maine:  Training  facilities. 
$282 iKX) 

Matfniilla  MIssLsslppl  Training  facilities. 
$94  iXwT 

Morris.  Minnesota  Tr;\lnln>j  facilities. 
$2 1 9  000 

Norwalk  Connecticut:  Training  facilities. 
$4a2  IKX) 

Rt«eboro.  North  Carolina  Training  facili- 
ties. Jli>4  0(K1 

Sioux  City.  Iowa  Training  facilities. 
$141,000 

Sulfclk.  Virginia  Training  facilities. 
JU'O  000 

Trov.  New  Yurk  Training  facilities. 
$390,000 

V'allev  Cltv.  North  Dakota:  Training  facili- 
ties $243  000 

Walterboro.  South  Carolina  Training  fa- 
cllUlos.  $134,000 

Winona.  Minnesota  Training  facilities. 
$220,000 

ARMY     NATIONAL    C.rARO    or   THE    fNITTD    *TATF3 

I  Non-.\rmory  i 

.\vis:ln.  Texas:  Administrative  facilities. 
$260,000 

Bethel,  .Alaska:  Maintenance  fftclUtlee, 
$230,000 

Camp  Drxun.  Vew  York  TValnlng  support 
faclUtles.  S590.000. 

Camp  Clraylltu.  Michigan:  Training  sup- 
port lacillties.  $300,000. 

Camp  Innln.  California.  Training  support 
fa.cUltles,  $450,000. 

Camp  Ripley.  .Minnesota.  Training  support 
facilities.  J200.000. 

Camp  Shelby.  Mississippi;  Training  sup- 
port facilities.  }400  000. 

Gurabo.  Puerto  Rlco:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties. $65,iX)0. 

Lancaster.  South  Carolina.  Maintenance 
facilities,  $66,000. 

Montgomery.  Alabama  MalntenaJice  fa- 
clUtles.  $55,000. 

Nome.  .ALiska:  Maintenance  facilities. 
$210,000. 

Omaha.  Nebraska.  Maintenance  facilities, 
$55,000. 

Riverside.  Illinois;  Maintenance  facilities, 
$70,000 

Salinas.  Puerto  Rlco.  Training  support  fa- 
cilities. $200,000. 

Sioux  City.  Iowa;  Maintenance  facilities, 
$55.1)00 

Trenton.  New  Jersey.  Administrative  and 
supply   facilities.  $1,070,000 

ARMY     RE&tRVE 

Birmingh.im.  .\laUuna.  Training  facilities, 
$500,000. 

Caven  Point.  New  Jersey:  Training  facili- 
ties, $1,100,000. 

Chicago  (Number  6).  Illinois.  Training  fa- 
cilities. $980,000. 

Columbia  i  Number  2),  South  OaroUna; 
Training   facilities.  $600,000. 


Decatur.  Illinois:  Training  fadlltlea. 
$457  iXlO 

Dubuque.  lowK'  TruliUng  facillUes. 
$698  000. 

ixlison  (Camp  Kilmer) ,  New  Jersey  Trmln- 
Ins  facilities.   »1  100000 

y\'.t\t  .MU-nlif.in  Tralalnif  faclliUes. 
$3<;oooo 

Hattlesburg.  Mississippi:  Training  facili- 
ties. $167.(J0<:) 

HuntsvUle.  Alabama  Training  facllltle«. 
$3«  1.000 

Lvrin.  Massachusetts  Training  facilities. 
$746.0<W 

Rtiok  Isl.ind.  Illinois;  Training  facilities. 
$457  000 

SunnvvaU".  California  Training  facilities. 
$740,000 

(2)  l*rir   Department  of  the  Navy 

NAVAL     AND     MARINE     CORPS     RESERVES 

Naval  Air  Station.  Dallas.  Texas;  Opera- 
tional  facilities.  $265  000. 

.Armed  ttiri^es  Re*4erve  Center.  Dubuque. 
Iowa     Traulnij  laciUUes.  $598,000 

Naval  Air  SUiUon.  Gieuvlew,  Illinois  Oper- 
ational :.iclllUes.  and  mulntenancc  facilities. 
$2041  UOO 

Artiuxl  FVrces  Reserve  Center,  Melbourne, 
Klurtila     Trainlrig  facilities.  $89,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center.  New  Orleans.  L»juiJviana:  Operational 
laoihlies.  $194,000 

Naval  .uid  Marine  Cv>r{X5  Reserve  Training 
Center.  Salt  I.,ttke  City,  Utah  Training 
laf-Uities.    »201.o<:m) 

Naval  .Air  Station,  South  Weymout.h. 
M.issachusetta;  Operational  facilities. 

$284,000 

N;ival  Air  Station.  Twin  Cities.  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota:   Operational  .'aclUues.  $250,000 

.Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center.  Waterloo. 
Iowa:    rrainiug  iaciUUes.  $678,000. 

(3)  For  Dep.LTtment  jf  the  .Air  Force: 

AIB     NATIONAI.     GUARD     OP     THE     fNTTED     STATIS 

.Atl.intlc  Cltv.  .Airport.  .New  Jersey  Mainte- 
nance faclUtlea,  $978,000 

Buckley  -Air  National  Guard  Base.  Colo- 
rado; OperaUonal  f.^cli;tles,  $413  000 

Dow  .Air  Force  Ba.se  Bantjor.  Maine-  Oper- 
ational facilities,  $495,000 

Duluth  International  .Airport  Minnesota: 
Utilities.  $170,000 

FVirt  Smith  Municipal  .Airport,  Arkansas: 
Operational  facilities.  $51  000 

Greater  Peoria  .Airport  Peoria.  Illinois; 
Operational    facilities.    $512,000 

Hancock  Field.  Syracti«e.  New  York:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $196,000. 

Hlckham  .Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii  Opera- 
tional and  training  facility.  $860,000. 

Kanawha  County  .Airport.  Charleston. 
West  Virginia  Maintenance  facility,  $653,- 
000 

Key  Field.  Meridian.  Mississippi:  Opera- 
tional   facilities,    $281,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico: 
Maintenance    facility,    $115,000. 

Martlnsburg  Municipal  .Alrp<jrt.  West  Vir- 
ginia:   Maintenance    facilities.    $185  000 

McGuire  .Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey:  Op- 
erational facility.  $315,000. 

Na.shvllle  Metrofjolltan  .Airport.  Tennes- 
see:   Operational    facility.    $148,000 

Phelps  Collins  .Airport.  Alpena,  Michigan: 
Operational  facilities,  $349,000. 

Puerto  Rlco  International  -Airport.  San 
Juan_  Puerto  Rlco:  Operational  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $227,000. 

Salt  Lake  City  Municipal  Airport.  Utah: 
Operational  facility.  $119,000 

Springfield  Municipal  Airport,  Ohio:  Main- 
tenance facility.  $37,000. 

Standlford  FTeld,  Louisville.  Kentucky: 
Operational  facilities,  $275,000. 

Naval  .Air  Station.  Dallas.  Texas:  Main- 
tenance facility.  $163,000. 

Van  Nuys  Airport.  California:  Operational 
facilities,  $:}55.0OO 

Volk  Field.  Camp  Douglas,  Wisconsin: 
OperaUonal  facilities,  $818,000. 


AIH    macs    RESEmVR 

Barkstlale  .Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport. 
I/oul.slana-  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties $100  000 

C.irswpll  .Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worthy 
Texas  Operational  .md  training  facilities', 
$486  fKHI 

Dover  .Air  Force  Base  Dover.  Delaware: 
Operat!.,nal  .ind  training  facilities.  $287,000. 

Greater  PltL.sb\lre^  .Airport  Pittsburgh. 
Pcnn.sylvanla    Matntonanrc  f.iclUtles.  $70,000 

Hamilton  .Air  Force  Base.  Snn  Francisco. 
C.illf<rnla-  Maintenance  facilities  and  utili- 
ties   «125  0OO 

H'linesteatl  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead. 
Florida     .Maintenance  facilities.  $65,000 

Kellv  .Air  Force  B.ase.  San  .Antonio.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities.  $1,151,000 

l.uke  .Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix.  Arizona- 
Openitlonal  and  maintenance  faclUtle/i 
$8'.»6  000 

March  .Air  Fi  rce  Base.  Riverside.  Califor- 
nia:   i'ersonnel  facilities.  $266,000 

McChord  .Air  Force  B.ose.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington    Operational  facilities,  $248  000. 

Scott  Air  Pc'Tce  Ba.se,  East  Saint  Lfiulr 
Illinois:   Maintenance  facilities,  $57,000. 

Selfrldge  .Air  Force  Base.  Mount  Clenirnr. 
Michigan     Maintenance  facllUies.  $34  000 

Stewart  .Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh.  New 
York:  Maintenance  and  supply  facilities, 
$121,000 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma     Supply   facilities.   *64.000 

i4l  For  all  reserve  components:  Facilities 
made  necessary  chances  m  the  assignment  of 
weapons  cr  equipment  to  reserve  force  units. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  deslpnee 
determines  that  deferral  of  .^uch  facilities 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  law  authorU'tne 
appropriations  for  ."specific  facilities  for 
reserve  forces  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
Interests  of  national  security  and  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  deslenee  notifies 
the  Senate  and  the  Hou;e  if  Representiitlves 
Immediately  upon  reaching  a  nnal  decision 
to  Implement,  of  the  nature  and  estimated 
cost  ot  any  facility  to  he  undertaken  under 
this  subsection 

Seo.  903.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  laclll- 
tles  under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
cn  use  .'>29).  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
97741  d  I  of  title  10.  Cnlted  States  Code  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  tempKirary 
Improvements  on  land  Includes  authority  for 
survcj-s.  administration.  (>verhcad.  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  apprised  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U  S  C. 
255).  and  even  though  the  land  Is  held 
temporarily  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
est.ate  or  land  Includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  In 
land  (including  temporary  usei.  by  gift. 
purch;tse.  exchange  of  Government-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  904  .Appropriations  for  facilities  proj- 
ects authorized  by  section  902  for  the  re- 
spective reserve  components  of  the  .Armed 
Forces  may  nf>t  exceed — 

(  1 )    F(T  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a I  .Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes  $10,617,000 

(bi  .Army  Reserve.  $7  900.000. 

(2)  For  Department  tf  the  Navy:  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $4  600.000. 

1 3 )  For  Department  of  the  Air  Force : 

(ai  .Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $7  700.000. 

(b)  .Air  Force  Reserve.  $4,000,000. 

Sec  905  .Any  of  the  amounts  named  In  sec- 
tion 902  oi  this  .Act  may.  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  Increased  by  15 
per  centum,  but  the  total  cost  for  all  projects 
authorized  for  the  .Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States,  the  -Army  Reserve,  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
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Air  Force  Reserve,  may  not  exceed  the 
amounts  named  In  clauses  (l)(a),  (l)(b'). 
(2),  (3i(a),  and  (3Mb)  of  section  904. 
respectively. 

.Sec-.  906  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 
1909". 

Ml-.  RIVERS  (durinp  the  reading  > .  Mr. 
C'luirman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
luithcr  readinp  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
uith,  that  it  be  piinted  in  the  Recobd 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlic  roque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  wisdom  of  raoving  the  head- 
quarters of  the  5th  Army  from  Hyde 
Park  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  to  Fort  Sheridan  was  un- 
der consideration  in  this  Chamber  I  de- 
nounced the  proposal  as  mischievous  In 
its  conception  of  undermining  of  mili- 
tary cfQciency  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
5th  Army  and  a  foolish  and  reckless 
throwing  away  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
even  the  weakest  sense  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility could  not  forgive. 

I  charged  in  this  Chamber  that  the  re- 
moval to  Fort  Sheridan  not  only  would 
result  in  making  it  extremely  difficult 
either  to  retain  the  necessary  civilian 
help  or  to  recruit  replacements  but  as 
well  would  actually  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  $10  million  to  build  new 
offices  and  quarters  to  service  the  military 
personnel  of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters. 
My  charges  were  stoutly,  loudly  and 
indignantly  denied.  The  move  to  Fort 
Sheridan  was  presented  as  an  economy 
move,  and  indeed  the  Army  spokesman 
did  such  a  pood  job  for  itself  that  some 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  Chicago  were 
taken  in. 

Now  the  truth  is  coming  out.  Last  year 
a  million  or  two  was  put  in  the  military 
construction  bill  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  removing  the  5th  Army  Headquarters 
to  Fort  Sheridan.  The  bill  now  before  us, 
the  military  construction  authorizations 
for  1969,  not  only  adds  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5  million  but  does 
not  attempt  to  hide  the  reason. 

With  what  was  covered  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  last  year,  and  that  proposed  in 
this  year's  legislation,  and  estimating 
that  at  least  as  much  more  new  construc- 
tion wUl  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
job.  it  is  conservative  that  the  cost  of 
preparing  Fort  Sheridan  for  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  will  total  at  least 
$20  million. 

Meanwhile  the  building  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  comfortably  and  conveniently 
houses  the  5th  Army  Headquarters  and 
required  not  1  cent  for  repair  or  re- 
modeling, lies  empty  and  deserted. 

Here  is  the  .story  of  the  folly  and  the 
waste  of  the  Fort  Sheridan  removal  as 
told  in  the  hearings  on  H.R.  16703,  which 
on  page  3  has  an  authorization  of  $5,153,- 
000  for  Fort  Sheridan  operational  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities  and  troop 
housing.  All  of  this  $5,153,000,  except  a 
\ery  small  part,  was  made  necessary  by 
the  removal  of  the  5th  Army  Headquar- 
ters to  Fort  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  who  read  can 
.'^ee.  and  that  no  one  will  be  deceived,  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  to  include  the 
full  explanation  of  this  Item  of  $5,153,- 
000  in  the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 


mittee covering  the  testimony  on  March 
11  to  and  including  March  28,  1968,  as 
follows: 

The  Chaikman.  The  next  one. 

Mr.  Cook.  The  next  Is  Port  Sheridan.  III. 

(The  justification  Is  as  follows : ) 

"SUPPLY    MANAGEMENT    OPERATIONS    CONTROL 
DUILDINO 

'This  project  provides  a  supply  manage- 
ment operations  center  for  351  operations 
personnel  and  an  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Complex. 

"This  project  Is  required  In  order  to  enable 
the  centralization  ot  supply  operations  at 
one  point  In  the  Fifth  Army  In  lieu  ot  at  each 
of  the  posts,  camps  and  stations  m  that  area. 
This  central  supply  operation  will  provide  ef- 
fective management  control  for  an  inventory 
worth  over  $100  million.  The  construction  of 
tills  facility  will  Improve  inventory  manage- 
ment by  more  effective  control  of  requisition- 
ing, procurement  excessing  actions,  timely 
support  to  customers  and  by  a  more  timely 
data  base  for  a  supply  management  informa- 
tion system. 

"If  this  Item  Is  not  approved,  the  Inventory 
reductions  (approx.  15';;  )  inherent  In  the 
automated,  centralized  system  will  not  be 
realized.  Also,  the  non-standard,  semi-man- 
ual and  inelBcient  supply  management  sys- 
tem wUl  continue  at  each  of  the  separate 
installations. 

"HEADQUARTERS    BUILDING     ADDITION     CORPS 
CLOSURE,    FORT    SHERIDAN,    ILL. 

"This  Item  provides  for  a  three  story, 
56.360  SF  building  addition  to  house  the  ad- 
ditional personnel  required  at  Hq  5th  Army 
to  accomplish  the  new  mission  assigned  upon 
deactivation  of  US  Army  Corps.  This  building 
will  accommodate  325  persons  and  allow  con- 
solidation of  the  headquarters  functions  in 
the  headquarters  building.  These  personnel 
are  presently  overcrowded  In  the  existing 
headquarters  building,  five  WWII  barracks 
and   a    temporarily    diverted    warehouse. 

"Failure  to  provide  this  Item  will  seriously 
Impair  the  capability  of  Hq  5th  Army  to  ac- 
complish their  mission  of  Army  Reserve 
Corps   management. 

"CONSTRUCTION     OF     EM     BARRACKS     WO     MESS 
(REP),  FORT    SHERIDAN.    ILL. 

"This  project  provides  for  barrackfi  lacUl- 
ties  for  250  enlisted  men. 

"With  the  movement  of  Hq.  Fifth  US  Army 
to  Port  Sheridan  In  May  1967.  crowded  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  present  barraclts  com- 
plex. Rooms  -utilized  for  classrooms,  training, 
and  administration  are  iadequate.  The  pres- 
ent buildings  are  of  such  age  and  stale  of 
deterioration  that  they  present  fire  and 
safety  hazards.  Severe  weather  conditions, 
both  hot  and  cold,  cause  Inefficient  working 
conditions  and  uncomfortable  living  condi- 
tions in  the  present  buildings.  Inadequacy 
of  the  present  buildings  have  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  all  en- 
listed personnel  which  in  turn  reflects  against 
the  successful  completion  of  the  missions  of 
Hq,  Fifth  US  Army  and  Hq,  Fort  Sheridan. 
This  Is  evidenced  in  the  reduction  of  reenllst- 
ment  rates,  an  increase  In  requests  for  trans- 
fer to  other  Installations  and  an  Increase  in 
application  for  retirement  by  senior  enlisted 
personnel. 

"Disapproval  of  this  project  will  result  in 
an  Increased  loss  to  Hq.  Fifth  US  Army  and 
Port  Sheridan  of  high  caliber  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  a  reduction  In  the  reenlistment 
rate. 

"OONSTRtTCTION    OF    BACHELOR    OFFICERS 
QUARTERS,  FORT  SHERIDAN,  ILL, 

"This  project  will  provide  adequate  quar- 
ters for  24  bachelor  officers. 

"The  movement  of  Fifth  US  Army  to  Port 
Sheridan  in  May  1967.  resulted  in  an  Increase 
In  the  requirement  for  BOQ  space.  Lack  of 
this  space  lias  resulted  In  24  officers  being  au- 
thorized to  reside  off-post  and  to  draw  BOQ. 
This  has  caused  an  increased  cost  to  the  gov- 


ernment. Further,  due  to  the  limited  number 
of  rental  units  in  the  communities  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  lort  Sheridan,  numerous 
officers  reside  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Installation.  The  safety  of  these  officers 
Is  Impaired  due  to  the  fact  that  they  nuist 
travel  on  highways  that  have  roncestod  traf- 
fic conditions  Additionally,  severe  and  ad- 
verse winter  weather  adds  to  the  gravity  of 
this  fcituaiion.  The  present  BOQs  are  inade- 
qxr.aA'  because  ot  their  ape  and  stage  of  dete- 
rioration. All  of  these  Items  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  morale  and  efficiency  <il 
iiinior  ollirer.s  which  m  t.irn  rcileois  ntrainst 
"the  iiil.'islon  of  Hq.  Fifth  US  Army  and  Hq 
Fort  .Sheridan. 

•Disapproval  of  this  project  will  result 
in  nil  increased  loss  of  luiaor  (.fficers  who 
under  more  favorable  conditions  would  have 
extrndeU  their  jicriod  ol  .st-rvue  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  ■ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  as  the 
rentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  HalleckI 
suggested  a  few  minutes  ago,  few  bills 
come  to  the  House  as  well  defined  with 
line  items  as  this  one.  But  I  do  fliid  one 
authorization  that  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire about.  It  is  on  page  30.  lines  19  to 
23.  Since  this  deals  with  PubUc  Law  89- 
568,  and  there  is  no  further  indication 
of  what  it  deals  with,  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  some 
member  of  the  committee  could  tell  me 
why  these  figures  are  increased  and  the 
purposes  of  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  « 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Those  are  deficiency  au- 
thorizations which  came  about  by  reason 
of  delay  in  the  beginning  of  the  starts 
in  programs  by  the  former  Secretary. 
That  shows  you  how,  when  i^rojects  are 
delayed  or  cut  back,  it  costs  more  in  the 
future,  and  someone  at  some  time  must 
pay  the  bill.  This  is  living  proof  that  all 
of  the  alleged  savings  that  people  claim 
to  have  made  result  in  projects  costing 
more  money  when  payday  comes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  items  then  are  in- 
tended simply  to  f  imd  projects  that  were 
previously  authorized? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Previously  authorized, 
and  when  the  time  came  to  construct 
them,  the  former  figures  did  not  obtain, 
because  in  the  meantime  costs  in  all 
areas  had  escalated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  commend  the  committee,  if  I  have 
not  already  done  so,  for  the  detail  in 
which  they  brought  this  bill  to  the  House 
floor. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Particularly  in  the  matter 
of  line  items,  so  that  we  may  know  what 
we  are  voting  for. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  never  have  I  permitted 
anything  to  come  in  that  was  not  bene- 
ficial to  the  House  in  relation  to  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
On  the  more  facetious  side,  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  question: 

Is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill  that 
can  be  construed  as  stopping  the  Govern- 
ment from  buying  a  burial  space  some- 
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place  In  this  country  for  the  Pill'  It 
seems  to  me  with  the  poor  performances 
we  have  had  out  o>f  this  plane,  which  had 
to  be  produced  In  rexas,  there  ouKht  to 
be  some  place  provided  for  tiie  mime- 
diate  burial  of  what  they  have  produced 
Mr  RIVERS  l.et  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man seriously,  the  model  A  has  cost  a  lot 
of  money,  and  I  tlnnlc  we  will  ^et  some- 
thing out  of  that 

Mr  GROSS  I  hope  the  gentleman  Is 
rlfciht 

Mr  PE3>PER  Mr  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

I  a.sk  the  able  chairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee If  he  has  had  any  mdlcatlon  from 
any  responsible  service  personnel  who 
had  experience  with  the  Fill  or  any  of 
the  pilous  about  what  their  opinion  is 
of  that  plane' 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  went  to  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base  one  day.  unannounced, 
and  talked  to  the  pilots  of  the  model  A. 
and  I  saw  the  airplane,  and  I  saw  the 
radar  systMns.  amon«  other  things  I  can 
tell  the  srmtleman  these  are  very  sf)phis- 
ticated  aircraft.  Our  men  liked  them  and 
said  they  were  tine,  that  the  model  was 
very  tine,  and  they  found  some  addi- 
tional beneflUs  from  this  airplane  that 
they  did  not  know  it  nad.  such  as  its 
low-level  capability  and  its  all-weather 
capability  I  am  very  hopeful  that  this 
model — and  it  is  the  model  A  I  am  talk- 
ing about — Will  be  a  very  satisfactory 
addition  to  our  Air  Force 

Mr  PEPPER  What  was  the  highest 
rank,  if  the  able  itentleman  cares  to  say 
and  If  he  recalls,  of  the  officer  who  found 
these  benefits^ 

Mr  RIVERS  I  talked  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Nellis  Air  Base  a  one-star 
general,  and  to  the  pilots  This  does  not 
go  for  the  Navy  model,  but  the  A  model, 
which  the  Air  Force  is  usmg  and  which 
we  hope  wiU  t>e  satisfactorv' 

Mr  PEPPER,  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  .{entleman. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
M%  Stked.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  HR  16703'  to  authonze  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1137.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  pai«age  of  the  bill 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand"  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken,    and   there 
were— yeas     346.     nays     14.     answered 
present"  1,  not  voting  72.  as  follows: 
,  (Roll  No  1051 

YEA3— 348 


Abbitt 
Aboriiethy 


Adams 

Addabbo 

AitMtX 


Anderson.  HI 
AiidersoD, 
Teiio. 


.Mi.irf  ws. 
N    Uak 

.^I.t.MIl^lO 

-A -if)  ()  rook 

.Vail  ley 

.\.Spl[lHll 

BtiTtng 
Bdrrett 
Bate.i 

Hiitt;n 

tk>loher 

Elrll 

Bennett 

Berr>- 

Hett.') 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Bla^'liburn 

Blatnllc 

Bnuus 

Boland 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Bra^ro 

Brlnkley 

Brook 

Brooks 

Briiomtleld 

Brown,  Mlrh 

Brown.  Oiiio 

Broyhill    S  C 

Brovhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burkf    K',« 

B<irKe   MadS 

Burleson 

Bu.-ih 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes,  Wis 

CabeU 

Cah:ll 

farey 

Carter 

Casey 

Chiimberlaln 

Clancy 

Clark 

cia'.Lsen, 

Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Cijnable 
Conte 
Cor  belt 
Corman 
Cow^er 
Cramer 
Culver 

CunnlnKiiam 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  (la 
Davis,  Wis 
de  la  Oajx* 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Der:ney 
Derwm&Jci 
Devine 
Dtck:n90u 
Din«eU 
Dole 

tX);,olnie 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmund:iOn 
Edwards,  .Ala 
Edwardf,  L.a. 
EUbert; 
Krlenborn 
Each 

Gfiiileman 
Kvans.  Colo 
Evlns.  Tenn 
Fallon 
Paaceil 
Flndley 
flno 
Fisher 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

WilUam  D 
Fountain 
FrellriKhuyaen 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa 
Fiilton,  Te-[ia 
Putiua 


Pa 


OallaKher 

(iHthlnKs 

tiettys 

(ilalmo 

Oonialez 

OoodeU 

GfKxlllUK 

Oray 

OrlfTln 

Grimths 

OrosB 

Orover 

Gude 

Guriiey 

Haley 

Hallcrk 

Halperti 

Hiimiltiin 

Himmer- 

■K-hmldl 
Hai.lev 

Haii.<ien    VVaah 
H.irdy 
H,irrlson 
H.irvey 
Hathaway 
H  iiv  s 
Hebert 

Ht*th*er    W    Va 
Heckler    Mai>s 
HcNt.i.^kl 
Heiulf  r.son 
Hcriuni? 
Hlck.s 
Holitleld 
Horton 
H<>Araer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hunt;ate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelaon 
Johnson, 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala, 
Jones.  Mo 
Jones,  N  C 
Karsten 
Karth 
Ka^en 
Keith 
Kelly 

K!n^.  Calif 
King.  N  Y. 
Kleppe 
Korn*»r«T 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Utird 
Lai, drum 
I^r.ijen 
Latta 
Lei-.non 
Lipscomb 
L.oyd 
Lont;,  La 
LoiiK,  Md 
LuKens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
iVIcCuUoch 
McDttde 
McDonald, 

Mich 
McEwen 
.MoFaJl 
McMillan 
Macdouald. 

Mass 
MiicOresor 
Ma<;hen 
Miulden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mliilsh 
Mink 
Mona«ian 
Montgomerr 
Moore 


Mei 


111 
.Mich 


M  Mirhead 
MorK&n 
Morris,  N 
Morton 
Mfviher 

M(MB 

Myers 

N»t<  her 

Nedzl 

Nfisen 

Ni.  hols 

Nix 

O  Hara 

OH  lira 

O  KonskJ 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga 

O'Neill,  M*S8 

P:u-vsman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

IVIly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

!»lke 

Pirnle 

Poawe 

i'otf 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni 

Price,  Tex 

Pryor 

Pxircell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Hallsback 

Randall 

Reld.  Ill 

Held   N  Y. 

Helfel 

Reu.ss 

RlifKles.  Arir 

Rhodes,  Pa 

RieKle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

RoblsoD 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo 

RoKers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Ro^itenkowskl 

Roth 

Rtnthh 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St   On«e 

.Sai;dman 

Savior 

Scherle 

.Schneet>ell 

.Srhwelker 

Srhwengei 

.Scott 

.Shipley 

.Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

.Slack 

.Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Smith.  Okla 

.Snyder 

Sprini?er 

.Stafford 

Stanners 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stel^er,  Ariz 

StelKer.  WU. 

Stratton 

.Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TeaKUe.  Cillf . 

Tea*;ue.  Tex. 

Ten/er 

Thomp>son.  Oa 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

I.'dall 

I '11  man 

Utt 

ViKonto 

WatCKonner 

Warn  pier 

Watkina 

Watson 


Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wtdnali 

Wii;Kln» 


Bli  u-ham 
Burton,  CiUlf 
Edwards.  Calif 
Fiirbsteln 
Fraser 


Williams,  Pa        Wylle 


Bob 


Willis 

Wilson. 

Winn 

Woltt 

VVru'ht 

W\  att 

Wydler 

NAYS~14 

O.ibert 
Kasfenmeler 
McCarthy 
Morse.  Mass 
Ot  tinker 


Wvman 
Vates 

Voung 
Zablockl 
it  Ion 
Zwach 


Hees 

Rosenthal 
Ryan 
Scheuer 


ANSWERED      PRESENT'— I 


Brown.  Calif. 
NOT  VOTING  — 72 


Andrews.  Ala 

Arends 

Ash  mo  re 

Avres 

Blanton 

Bollln;; 

Bow 

Bray 

Brotzman 

Burton.  L'tah 

Cederbers 

Ceiler 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Dawson 

Dent 

DU);s 

Dowdy 

Everett 

Felfhan 

Flood 

Flynt 

GallHanakus 

Gardner 


Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Green,  Pa 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hansen    Id.\ho 

Har.sha 

H:^wkir;s 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  l' 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Leiiuctt 

Mathlas,  Md 

Miller,  Ciilil 

.Mlr-shali 

Ml  76 

Murphv,  ni 

Murphy,  N  Y 

Pickle 


,ilif 


Podell 

Pticlnskl 
Rarlck 
Itelnecke 
Itesnlck 
Itonan 
Roudebiish 
Rovbal 
St  Germain 
Satterfleld 
Schadeberi; 
Selden 
Stephens 
Stubbiefleld 
Stuckey 
Taft 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Ja»;t 
Varilk 
Waldie 
Walker 
Wil.son, 
Charles  H 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Tlie    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.   Van   Deerlin   for,   with   Mr.   Brown   of 
Callluriua  against 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

land, 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

vania 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 

(ornla 


Klrwan  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Ceiler  with  Mr  Bow 

Colmer  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Miller  of  California  with  .Mr  Gubser. 

Kee  »Tth  Mr   AjTes. 

Jacobs  with  Mr   Cederberg 

Gibbons  with  Mr.  Taft, 

.Andrews  of  .Alabama  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Garmatz  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

WiUdle  with  Mr.  CoUier. 

Walker  with  Mr.  Mlze, 

Vanik  with  Mr  Roudebush, 

St  Germain  with  Mr,  Mathlaa  of  Mary- 

Hanna  with  Mr  Relnecke 
Rarlck  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 
Pixlell  with  Mr  Brotzman, 
Pickle  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Flood  with  Mr.  Harsha 
Peighan  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Dowdy  with  Mr,  Vander  Jagt. 
.Ashmure  with  Mr,  Gardner. 
.Stephens  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho 
Resnlck  wltb  Mr.  Conyers, 
DlRgs  with  Mr   Holland. 
Blanton  with  Mr   Stuckey. 
Dawson   with   Mr    Green   of   Pennsyl- 

.Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hawkins, 

Le^gett  with  Mr   Everett. 

Dent  with  Mr    Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Flynt  with  Mr.  Galiaanakls, 

.Stubblefteid  with  Mr  Roybal, 

Pucliiski  with  Mr.  Ronan, 

Charles  H    Wilson  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

K'uczynski  with  Mr   Johnson  of  Call- 


April 


or 
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Mr,  BROWN  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin).  If  he  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay, ' 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present. ' 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^___^^_____ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  lecislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  16703. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ttentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM    FOR    THE    BALANCE    OP 

THIS   WEEK   AND   THE   WEEK   OF 

APRIL  29.  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinprulshed  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  agenda  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  we  have  finished  the  legis- 
lative bu.slness  for  the  week  and  will  ask 
to  go  over  until  Monday  upon  the  an- 
noimcement  of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday,  H.R.  15688,  extension  of 
executive  reorganization  authority,  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Tuesday,  H.R.  15190.  amending  the  act 
creating  the  Atlantic -Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  an 
open  rule  with  1  hoiLr  of  debate. 

Wednesday,  H.R.  16729,  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  amendments.  This  is  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Also,  House  Joint  Resolution  958,  au- 
thorizing a  study  of  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  compensation  system,  which  is 
also  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Thursday,  H.R,  15856,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  It  is  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservations,  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TILL  MONDAY, 
APRIL  29 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  as 


to  what  happened  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress  the  President  said  he  was  going 
to  request  prior  to  our  leaving  Washing- 
ton for  the  Easter  recess.  The  para- 
phernalia was  up  at  the  gallery  railings 
for  the  usual  installations  that  go  with  a 
joint  session.  Whatever  happened  to  that 
joint  session? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man Is  directing  his  question  in  tlie 
wrong  direction.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  a  joint  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man must  have  seen  the  paraphernalia 
that  was  brought  in  before  we  lelt  on  the 
Easter  recess  and  which  was  being  in- 
stalled at  that  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Tlie  gentleman  is  incor- 
rect. I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  more  ob- 
serving than  that.  Let  me  again  ask  the 
question  of  what  has  happened  to  that 
joint  session  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  a  joint  session.  I  was  never  advised 
of  plans  for  a  joint  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
President  came  to  the  conclusion  he 
could  not  come  to  the  Congress  and  ask 
for  $20  billion,  $30  billion,  or  $60  billion 
for  the  so-called  inner  cities  or  model 
cities  and  still  talk  about  austerity  and 
correcting  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  happened  to  that  joint  session.  If 
there  Is  anyone  in  the  House  Chamber 
who  can  tell  me  what  happened  to  it, 
I  will  appreciate  it,  because  the  President 
announced  publicly  that  he  was  going  to 
come  before  Congress,  and  the  installa- 
tions were  made  in  this  Chamber  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  the  gentleman  shed- 
ding tears  because  we  are  not  going  to  get 
a  request  for  $20  billion  or  $30  billion? 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
does  not  shed  tears  that  easily. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  being 
very  plaintive  in  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  seeking  information 
and  apparently  I  am  not  going  to  get  it. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has  gone 
to  the  wrong  source. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
I  should  go  to  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  or  something  of  that  kind? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  He  certainly  would  not 
get  any  less  Information  than  I  am  able 
to  give  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
beyond  words  on  that.  I  am  still  left  to 
wonder  who  authorizes  the  installations 
of  the  fixtures  in  preparation  for  a  joint 
session.  Perhaps  it  is  some  source  yet  to 
be  discovered.  But  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


order   under  the  Calendar   Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 

next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATURE    PROGRAM    FOR   THE 
MEMORIAL  DAY  WEEKEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  di.stingui.shed  majority  leader 
give  the  Members  of  the  House  any  guid- 
ance on  what  the  schedule  will  be  for 
the  Memorial  Day  weekend? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.'ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlentan  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  has  made  this  inquiry, 
because  we  have  disciLssed  this  matter 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

It  will  be  our  plan  to  have  no  legisla- 
tive business  following  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday,  May  29,  until  the 
convening  of  the  House  at  noon  on 
June  3.  In  other  words,  we  \\ill  have 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of 
Memorial  week  off. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  there 
will  be  legislative  busine.ss  on  Monday, 
May  27,  Tuesday,  May  28.  and  Wednes- 
day, May  29,  and  we  will  resume  business 
on  Monday,  June  3? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  ' 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER    UNDER    THE    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY    RULE    ON   WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  HON,  BAR- 
RATT  O'HARA  AND  TO  HON.  WIL- 
LIAM L.  DAWSON 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all 
will  want  to  join  me  in  wishing  two  great 
Ulinoisans  a  happy  birthday.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
O'Hara]  will  be  86  years  young  on  Sun- 
day, and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dawson]  will  be  82 
years  young  on  tomorrow. 

I  thought  possibly  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  like  to  join  with  the  Illinois 
delegation  in  wishing  these  two  great 
niinoisans  a  happy  birthday  and  many 
more  healthy  and  happy  years  to  come. 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i.s  a 
memorable  day  because  it  is  the  birth- 
dav  of  a  memorable  man.  the  Honorable 
B.^RRATT  OH.\RA,  of  Hlinois.  This  great 
and  gallant  gentleman  has  served  his 
countrj'  many  years  longer  than  most 
people  are  privileged  to  live.  He  comes 
now  to  his  86th  bii-thday,  rich  with  hon- 
ors, rewarded  by  the  warmest  esteem  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation of  many  millions  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  time  when 
he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish- American 
War.  through  his  distinguished  service  as 
Lieutenant    Governor    of    Illinois,    and 
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many  years  of  professional  and  civic  dis- 
tinction to  the  unpiirtant  commandini; 
role  he  now  plays  in  the  C(iii.;re.ss  of 
hl.s  country  But  ail  alonii  that  way, 
B\RR\TT  O  H^R^  ha.s  l>"en  a  »{(X)d  and  »<al- 
lact  soldier  No  man  has  bet-n  mi>re  dedi- 
cated to  his  rountry.  no  man  lias  pur- 
sued loftier  or  more  honorable  aims,  no 
man  has  exh.blted  more  C'>mpa.>^.sionate 
concern  for  the  burdens  and  problems 
of  his  fellow  men,  n.i  man  ha,s  loved  his 
fellow  man  more  nobly  than  Barratt 
O  Hara  He  has  written  an  imperishable 
record  m  the  laws  of  our  land  and  in 
the  policies  of  our  countr>'  As  a  member 
of  the  Poreititn  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  he  has  exhibited  vision  worthy  of 
the  true  statesman  the  unde:  Atandinif 
of  the  expenenced  leader  and  the  love 
of  his  country-  found  only  in  the  heart  of 
the  true  patriot. 

We  car.,  therefore,  to  our  beloved 
friend  and  colleaijue.  Bvrhmt  OH\ra, 
with  all  our  hearts  say,  Happy  Birth- 
day '  and  wish  for  him  many  many 
more  y?ars  of  health,  happiness,  and  the 
satLsfactron  which  derives  frr>m  «reat 
deeds  i^randly  done 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr  Spealcer,  two 
great  Illinois  Membt^rs  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  will  observe  birthdays 
this  weekend  T'-niorrow.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  the  Hon- 
orable William  L  Dawson,  will  celebrate 
his  82d  birthday  and  on  Sunday,  the 
Honorable  Barrvtt  OHvka  '\:U  observe 
his  86th 

Both  are  from  Chicago  Representa- 
tive Dawson  represents  the  First  District 
and  Representative  O  Hara  represents 
the  Second  District  Close  in  geographi- 
cal alinement  as  far  as  their  districts 
are  concer::ed,  these  two  outstanding 
legislators  are  also  clo.se  in  their  political 
philosophy  and  m  their  zeal  to  support 
measures  to  better  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
low men 

Representative  Dawson  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  improving  efficiency  m  gov- 
ernment through  his  leadership  of  the 
very  important  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Despite  Uie  many  bur- 
dens of  the  chairmanship  of  that  com- 
mittee, he  has  found  time  to  interest 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  through  his 
membership  on  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee His  experience  in  municipal  bjov- 
ernmeiit  in  the  city  of  Chicaiio  has  en- 
abled him  to  make  important  contribu- 
tions m  meetiiift  local  District  of  Co- 
lumbia problems 

Barratt  O  Hara  who.  as  my  colleague 
the  =!entleman  from  Illinois  Mr  An- 
suNzio'  earlier  pointed  out.  at  the  age 
of  29.  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  11- 
liiiois.  has  had  many  important  assign- 
ments in  his  long  career  in  this  House 
Before  his  present  work  as  a  key  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, he  served  as  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

GENERAL   LKAVE   TO  EXTEND 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  wishing  tliese 
two  ^reat  Illinoisans  a  happy  birthday 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 


objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois ■' 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON    LAW 
AND  ORDER     NOW 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addre.-vs  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  my  rcniat  ks 

The  SPE.AKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fsnm  Maryland" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
call  upon  President  Johnson  to  convene 
immediately  a  National  Conference  on 
Law  and  Order  -  Now"  to  put  the  spot- 
light on  a  problem  that  is  being  swept 
under  the  rug — how  to  prevent  the  next 
wave  of  riots. 

Neither  the  Federal  G(jvernment  nor 
the  cities  nor  the  States  are  using  the 
latest  not  control  weapons  and  tech- 
niques— weapons  that  do  exist  and  that 
are  not  deadly,  but  are  just  not  being 
developed  and  distributed. 

A  national  conference  would  bring 
police  chiefs  and  city  and  State  officials 
together  to  exchange  ideas  on  control- 
ling riots  and  t<3  tell  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment what  they  need  to  stop  law- 
lessness. 

Perceptive  people  recognize  the  need 
for  improved  housing,  education,  and 
ott^er  programs  for  ghetto  residents  But 
removal  of  the  causes  of  urban  unrest 
may  take  a  generation,  and  we  need  Uw 
and  order  now 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  says 
the  police  should  not  shoot  anyone,  but 
he  does  not  suggest  what  should  be  done 
to  prevent  millions  of  dollars  of  property 
from  going  up  in  smoke,  and  in  .some 
cases  innocent  people  burned  or  suffo- 
cated along  with  it 

All  the  Govcnunent  is  doing  is  con- 
gratulating everyone  for  not  having 
killed  looters  and  making  pious  an- 
nouncements on  the  value  of  not  riot- 
ing But  a  fake  "war  on  riots  '  does  not 
fool  ajiyone  Unless  we  are  mobili/ed  to 
stop  the  next  not  without  bloodshed,  the 
time  may  come  when  riots  may  be 
.-.topped    with    bloodshed — a    great    deal 

of  It 

The  National  Conference  .should 
launch  a  Federal  program  to  mve  police 
the  riot-control  eqvupment  they  need, 
and  .start  a  national  cleanngliouse  for 
not  training  and  control  information 
and  nonlelhal  weaiKjiis  development 

Production  of  modern,  nonlethal  riot- 
control  equijjinent  has  lagged  because  lo- 
cal i>ollce  departments  do  not  have  the 
money,  and  Federal  authorities  have  not 
taken  the  necessary  leadership. 

The  Presidents  Riot  CommLssion  re- 
lK>rted  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  in  a  position  to  provide  the  ex- 
(jeitise,  carry  out  and  evaluate  weapons 
test  programs,  and  pay  the  price  for  new 
eqiupment  But  this  need  not,  and  should 
not  in  any  way.  infringe  on  tiie  Ameri- 
can  tradition  of   local  law  enforcement. 

WeaiKins  are  only  one  of  our  needs 
Police,  for  example,  must  have  iwrtable 
communications  equipment,  more  gas 
masks,  helicopter  support  potential,  and 


more  training  on  the  specifics  of  coping 
with  tlie  hit-and-run  rioter. 

Continuous  communication  among  (xi- 
llce  chiefs  would  Insure  that  the  prob- 
lems and  succe.sses  of  one  city  would  not 
be  lost  on  others 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
.spon.soring  a  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
calling  for  a  National  Conference  on  Law 
and  Order — now. 


LAW   AND  ORDER   MUST  PREVAIL 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wius  .shocked  to  read  that  there  have 
been  JO  ca.ses  of  ars<m  in  riot-torn  areas 
of  this  city  m  the  first  3  days  of  this  week, 
luid  continued  cases  of  looting.  I  would 
have  thouL'ht  that  after  the  experience 
of  the  devastation  and  widespread  law- 
le.ssne.ss  earlier  tills  month,  the  officials 
of  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  would  liave 
the  situation  under  control.  Twenty 
burnings  in  3  days  indicates  they  do  not, 

Tlie  recent  statements  of  Attorney 
General  Clark,  contrasted  by  those  of 
Solicitor  General  Grlswold.  Indicates 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  change  in 
the  official  stance  of  the  Government. 
What  is  needed  is  a  firm  txjllcy  statement 
on  this  lawlessness,  as  ix)inted  out  in  the 
editorial  by  Harvey  Call,  from  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News,  which  I  include  follow- 
ing these  remarks.  Tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia must  also  take  a  firm  stand,  how- 
ever, as  must  every  other  city  across  the 
land,  smce  the  problem  Is  not  only  a  Fed- 
eral concern,  but  a  local  one  as  well. 

The  District  government,  in  spite  of 
weeks  of  press-release  comment  to  the 
contrary,  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
disorders  whicii  hit  the  Capital  following 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Just  a  few  weeks  before  we  all  read 
of  the  assurances  given  by  the  city's  pub- 
lic safety  director.  Fortimately,  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  are  not  the  "paper  tigers  ' 
in  the  District  Building.  The  Distnct 
police  did  their  job.  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, considering  they  were  not 
called  out  In  strength  until  the  situation 
was  out  of  control,  and  that  their  orders 
were  apparently  to  permit  the  burning 
and  looting  until  the  superior  forces  of 
the  military  took  over  many  hours  later. 

Now  we  are  factKl  with  a  "march"  set 
for  May.  If  the.se  arsons  continue  until 
then,  the  (>oor  and  homeless  in  Washinn'- 
ton  may  outnumber  the  marchers.  But 
this  city  and  this  Capital  cannot  con- 
tinue to  !)ermit  this  tl.reat  to  law  and 
order.  People  are  not  .safe  in  their 
homes — and  I  refer  to  the  ix>or  or  low- 
income  families— totaling  over  1.400  ^o 
far — who  liave  been  burned  out.  Millions 
have  already  been  lost  in  this  city  in  in- 
come which  would  ha\e  been  collected 
from  tourists  and  tourist-related  busi- 
ness establishments.  What  Member  of 
Coiii^rcss.  what  local  resident,  can  rec- 
ommend to  friends  that  they  are  .safe  to 
visit  their  Nation's  Capital  after  the 
demonstrations  begin  the  last  week  of 
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May?  How  many  millions  will  the  city 
have  to  divert  from  programs  for  the 
poor  just  to  clean  up  the  mess  and  pay 
the  extra-duty  police? 

If  any  official  of  the  United  States  does 
not  want  to  enforce  the  laws  of  thLs  Na- 
tion, he  should  resign.  If  any  local  offi- 
cial does  not  wish  to  see  the  laws  en- 
forced In  the  District  of  Columbia,  he 
.should  resign.  And  that  goes  for  any  pub- 
lic official  at  any  level,  from  the  highest 
down  to  the  lowest  level  of  law  enforce- 
ment. And  it  especially  includes  the  pros- 
ecutors and  the  judges. 

And  what  of  the  Congress?  We  have 
l>assed  one  law  after  another  to  combat 
crime.  Hots,  arson,  and  the  like.  Yet  they 
are  not  enforced.  What  about  the  rights 
of  the  ix>or  family  out  on  the  street  after 
their  apartment  has  been  burned?  Or  the 
family  that  had  difficulty  buying  food  or 
clothing  because  their  stores  have  been 
burned  and  will  likely  not  ever  reopen? 
What  about  the  businesses  destroyed 
after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work?  And  what 
about  the  right  of  every  American  citizen 
to  vi.sit  the  Capital  of  this  Republic  with- 
out fear?  Well,  it  is  now  time  that  the 
Congress  let  Its  intent  be  made  clear.  All 
of  the  lawbreakers  .should  be  punished. 
All  of  the  rioting,  looting,  and  burning 
must  be  .-^topped. 

If  officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
do  not  move  affii-matively  to  correct  the 
situation  immediately,  then  they  should 
resign.  If  they  fall  to  do  one  or  the  other, 
the  Congress  .should,  by  emergency  reso- 
lution, susi^end  the  police  powers  of  the 
city  and  resume  its  own  constitutional 
authority  over  the  Federal  city  and  place 
it  under  Army  control  until  the  situation 
stabilizes. 

If  officials  of  tlie  P'ederal  Government, 
esi>eclally  within  the  Justice  Department, 
do  not  move  affirmatively  to  clamp  down 
on  lawbreakers  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, they  should  be  invited  to  resign,  or 
be  impeached. 

Tlie  American  people  have  had  enough. 
Now  they  demand  action.  The  Congress 
can  do  no  less.  Law  and  order  are  bEislc 
to  every  other  freedom  guaranteed  under 
the  Coiistitution.  Tliere  is  no  union,  there 
is  no  justice,  there  is  no  domestic  tran- 
quillity, when  law  and  order  breaks  down 
as  it  is  doing  in  America  today. 

Policy  Statement  on  Riots  Is  Vital  in 
Clarifying    Ptnishment  Stand 

What  are  we  to  believe?  What  principles 
are  to  guide  us  in  promoting  our  society? 

These  are  questions  that  are  becoming 
more  clouded  and  foggy  day  by  day.  Our  of- 
hcials  shade  opinion  and  offer  leadership 
which  results  only  in  more  confusion  and 
uncertainty. 

Tills  was  demonstrated  again  when  two 
top  federal  officials  talked  about  our  shock- 
ing riot  problems  wTthout  leaving  the  people 
with  any  clear-cut  agreement  on  a  blueprint 
.15  to  how  we  are  to  proceed. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  took  the 
sou  approach  in  speaking  before  the  Ameri- 
can -Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday.  He  cautioned  against 
directives  to  the  police  to  get  tough  with 
riot-crs  and  lawbreakers. 

Less  than  ^4  hours  earlier  in  New  Orleans, 
Solicitor  General  Erwin  N.  Grlswold  had  a 
(iiiferent  viewpoint  in  speaking  before  the 
Iiilane  L'nlversity  School  of  Law.  He  es- 
poused the  idea  that  indiscriminate  civil 
disobedience  and  acceptance  of  it,  makes 
violence  legitimate. 

The  Attorney  General  had  a  point  in  ex- 
pressing  concern    lest   over-reaction    by    the 


{XJllce    to    riot   situations   results    in    an    es- 
calation of  the  problems. 

But  that  is  the  "fraldy  cat"  approach  that 
has  accompllBhed  little  in  the  past.  Under 
such  programs,  rioters  carry  their  loot  boldly 
past  policemen  who  are  xirtually  handcuffed 
by  orders  to  do  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  law-abiding  citizens  become 
the  victims  of  wholesale  thelt.s  and  ar.'-on 
which  not  only  destroys  their  jirtiiHTtv  but 
also  endangers  lives — including  those  uf  the 
firemen  and  policemen. 

Solicitor  General  GrL-iWold  got  down  mciro 
to  the  fundamentals  He  said  that  ■  violent 
opposition  to  law— any  law- or  lorcible  dis- 
regard of  another's  Ireedom"  i.s  a  disgrace 
and  Intolerable. 
And  our  freedoms  are  very  much  involved 
in  the  problems  of  today.  Quite  ijrfiperly. 
Mr,  Grlswold  noted :  "No  mob  has  ever  pro- 
tected  any    liberty,   even   its   own  ' 

The  Solicitor  General  also  declared  that 
those  who  go  to  violent  extremes  in  the 
guise  of  asserting  their  rights  should  be 
prepared  to  be  arrested  and  convicted  as 
criminals,  because  "organized  society  cannot 
endure  on  any  other  basis." 

Tliis  is  a  premise  which  must  underline 
our  efforts  to  prevent.  If  possible,  or  other- 
wise control  rioting. 

The  offenders  are  lawbreakers.  They  are 
violating  the  freedoms  of  .'thers.  .■\s  crimi- 
nals, they  must  be  punished 

This  is  an  issvie  which  has  betn  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  members  of  The  Fort  Laud- 
erdale News'  Editorial  Board  as  they  inter- 
viewed candidates  for  elective  offices  In  the 
past  few  weeks  In  particular,  those  aspiring 
to  Judicial  posts  have  been  queried  (in  their 
views. 

While  the  candidates  generally  are  out- 
spoken on  the  need  for  the  judges  and  the 
courts  to  do  their  part,  one  man  impressed 
the  Editorial  Board  with  his  i)hilosophicaI 
approach   to  the   situation. 

He  cited  a  fundamental  concept  of  law 
that  the  greatest  deterrent  to  crime  "is  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  not  the  severity  of 
punishment  " 

What  we  have  in  the  rioting  situations  is 
the  simple  fact  there  is  no  certainty  of 
punishment."  On  the  contrary,  ihere  is  al- 
most a  certainty  there  will  be  no  punl.sh- 
ment. 

In  part,  the  certainty  of  no  punishment 
has  developed  because  local  jxilice  forces 
generally  do  not  have  anywhere  near  the 
manpower  needed  to  make  the  countless 
arrests  that  are  in  order.  They  are  too  busy 
trying  to  calm  the  situation  down  and  guard 
against  the  most  serious  incidents. 

It  has  t>ecome  evident  in  many  of  the  riots 
the  nation  has  exp>ericnced  that  only  the 
vast  addltion.al  manpower  of  the  National 
Guard  and  federal  troops  can  begin  to  re- 
store law  and  order. 

Quelling  of  riots  would  be  simpler  and 
quicker  if  we  can  inject  into  the  picture  the 
certainty  of  punishment  for  those  who  ;tre 
involved. 

The  vital  need  today  is  for  our  top  r.fflcials 
to  get  together  and  come  forth  with  a  state- 
ment of  policy  to  the  effect  that  riots  and 
looting  will  not  be  tolerated  by  our  society; 
that  every  offender  will  be  arrested  and 
prosecuted  vigorously,  and  that  the  police 
or  military  authorities  will  use  whatever 
degree  of  force  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
degree  of  force  the  lawbreakers  choose  to 
use. 

A  policy  statement  such  as  this  tiiould 
have  been  i.ssued  by  President  Johnson  or 
other  officials  long  ago.  Now  it  is  urgent,  if 
the  threats  of  another  long,  hot  .summer  are 
to  be  cooled  down. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i^'entleman 
from  New  "York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Si^eaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Hou.se  the  remarks  made  yesterday 
by  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  of  New  York 
City,  regarding  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
implement  the  proix)sals  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders.  Mr.  Lindsay  ob- 
.scrved,  in  iiarl.  and  I  quote: 

Wc  didn't  expect  t.hat  all  .  .f  uur  prop,  sals 
v.ouki  Ije  ininiedlately  .idxpte*!  We  did  ex- 
pect iuiwevir,  tliat  the  t'ederal  Oovernment 
would  Ix'gin  to  move  in  the  direction  we 
!n,(|>ped  However,  the  recent  economies 

effected  by  the  Congrc.s.s  and  the  Admini.s- 
iration  move  in  the  iip]x)Kit.e  direction. 

Mr.  Lindsay  further  iwinted  out  in  a 
mtmoranduin  on  the  Commission's 
recommendalons  that  appropriations  for 
many  urban-oriented  programs  for  the 
jiresent  fuscal  year  fall  far  short  of  the 
authorized  levels  for  the.se  programs.  For 
examiile,  SM9  billion  was  appropriated 
for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  which  constituted  only 
47  ijcrccnt  of  tlie  $2,556  billion  author- 
ized. For  model  cities,  $312  million  was 
api^roijriated.  which  constituted  again 
only  47  jjercent  of  the  $662  million  au- 
thorized. Only  $13.5  million  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Teacher  CorjJs.  or  41 
percent  of  the  $33  million  authorized 

At  this  i>oint.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert  Mayor  Lind.say's  analysis  of 
funding  of  these  and  other  i^rograms  into 
the  Record,  together  with  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Times, 
which  calls  for  a  prompt  response  by  the 
Congress  to  Mayor  Lindsay's  pleas: 
.\prROPRiATioNs  roR  Urban  Programs 

The  f.iUowing  chart  coinpares  the  appro- 
priations with  .authorized  program  levels 
and  demonstrates  the  gap  between  promise 
and  i>erformance  which  has  aggravated  the 
tensions  affecting  our  cities 

Ifiscal  year  1968| 


NEED  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
PROPOSALS  BY  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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Mayor  Lindsay  was  .addressintr  .-in  audience 
much  broader  than  the  members  tA  the  New 
York  State  ConBre.s-sional  delegation  when  he 
urcred  Them  yesterday  to  work  for  legislation 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  .\dvisory  Commi.ssion  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders Everv  American  li;us  a  vital  stake  and 
responsibility  in  the  success  of  tliat  plea. 

It  1.S  now  nearly  two  months  since  the 
Commission,  of  which  Mr,  Lindsay  was  vice 
chairman,  issued  a  report  calling  for  action 
by  tiie  Federal  government  at  •'unprecedented 
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levels  of  funding  and  performance"  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  cltlea  But  there  Is  slUl  no 
siifn  if  A  ptwltlvp  response  tr^m  either  the 
PresKlent  or  Conifrensliinal  leoders  We  ve 
iftone  about  as  far  as  we  can  tto  '  said  one 
C'.iblnet  oiflclal 

The  frict  is  ;is  the  ConimJaslon  tried  vo 
make  clear,  the  Federal  Ciovernment  has  not 
gone  as  far  as  It  cfiuld  and  must  ^>  U)  avert 
a  national  disaster  Indeed  recent  econ- 
omies effected  bv  'he  (■<'nirress  and  the 
Adnunlstration  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion Current  pr<->granis  m  jobs,  houslni?.  edu- 
cation and  e»ery  other  social  field  ar« 
pathetically  inade<iu»te  to  the  need 

No  wonder  the  ghettos  ;ire  restive  mayors 
are  alarmed  and  the  ptnir  are  preparing  to 
march  I 

Mr  Lindsay  is  performing  a  national  serv- 
ice in  his  tireless  efforts  to  Iceep  the  report 
of  the  Rlnt  C'lmmlssl on  alUe  ind  to  press 
for  implementation  of  its  recommendations 
But  hlB  has  been  a  voice  crylni;  in  the  wil- 
derness fiT  to<i  :onif 

It  u  time  for  President  Johnson  to  lay  a 
more  adequate  pnxfr.im  fiT  action  before 
the  Congress,  as  ue  hinted  he  might  do  short- 
ly af'er  the  .issiuvslnallon  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Economies  required  to  protect  the  dol- 
lar must  be  m<»de  m  other  fields,  not  in  those 
essential  to  reclaim  the  cities  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  budget  message  last 
January 

No  nation  has  remained  great  bv  ihedUlng 
Its  resolve  or  shlrlcing  its  responiibllities  We 
have  the  capacity  to  me-  :  these  responsi- 
bilities The  question  before  us  Is  vihether  or 
not  our  win  and  determination  mutcii  that 
capnctty." 

Tlie  recent  violence  and  ensuin?  tragic 
loss  of  life  and  property  in  many  of  our 
cities  have  only  served  to  emphasize  the 
corjipellmg  presentation  of  the  Riot  Com- 
inisvsion  report.  It  must  be  clear  in  all  of 
oui-  minds  that  the  time  has  come  and 
past  for  implementation  of  tlie  Commis- 
sion s  recommendations — not  only  be- 
cause of  disorders  in  our  cities  but  be- 
cause th.ese  programs  are  necessary  to 
right  centuries  of  wronss.  to  make  up  for 
years  of  mjustice  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tuiiiCy 

It  IS  critical  it  this  ume  that  there  be 
a  si-;nificant  reordenne  of  our  priorities 
as  a  p.ation.  We  must  cut  back  spendin^r 
In  public  wort'^  and  highways,  m  our 
space  program,  .uid  in  nonessential  mili- 
tary programs,  to  ruune  only  a  few  area^.. 
In  order  that  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  more  critical  needs  of  the 
cities.  This  requires,  m  part,  prompt  con- 
sideration and  passa+;e  of  presently 
pending  bUls  and  increases  in  appropri- 
ations for  existing  proijrains  and.  in  part, 
the  recommendation  itnd  .idoption  of 
new  and  innovative  urban  oriented  pro- 
j?rams  by  the  administration  and  the 
Corufress. 

We  as  a  Congress  must  restxjnd 
promptly  to  the  crisis  in  our  cities;  we 
must  recognize  the  scope  and  complexity 
of  the  problems  of  our  ghettos ;  we  must 
take  stefjs  to  erase  the  conditions  of  de- 
spair and  deprivation  of  millions  of  our 
urban  dwellers— ;n  order.  Mr  Speaker, 
to  secure  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

In  that  cormectlon.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bill  which  takes  a  .small  but 
needed  step  to  provide  flnancial  assist- 
ance to  cities  with  populations  greater 
than  25.000  to  enable  tlieir  police  depart- 
ments to  establish  community  .service  of- 
ficer programs.  Under  these  programs, 
disadvantaged  youth  would  be  employed 


to   perform   a   variety   of   duties   In   the 
community 

The  CommLwlon  on  Cirll  EXsorders  has 
endorsed  the  creation  of  these  programs 
and  ob.served  in  Its  report: 

Use  of  these  programs  to  uureiise  the  num- 
ber of  Negroes  m  police  departments  will  help 
to  establish  needed  cluinnels  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Negro  community,  will  permit 
the  p<'aice  to  perform  better  their  commu. 
nlty  .'.ervlce  functions,  especially  in  the  mi- 
nority group  neighborhoods  and  will  also 
create  a  numk)er  of  badly  needed  Jobs  tor 
Negro  youths 

In  New  Rochelle,  N  Y  ,  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, a  pro^iram  such  as  this,  called  Po- 
lice Partners,  ha.s  been  established  and 
has  received  Uie  enthusiastic  support  of 
both  the  ix)lice  and  the  community  at 
lar^e.  A  similar  program,  called  Police 
Patrol.  Ls  in  operation  in  New  York  City, 
and  Mayor  Lindsay  yesterday  again 
called  for  funding  of  these  endeavors  on 
the  Federal  level.  Wlutney  Young,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Urban  League, 
has  strongly  endorsed  this  concept. 

The  disorders  and  riots  in  our  cities  In 
the  past  weeks  and  subsequent  events 
have  emphasized  that  in  many  urban 
areas,  a  deep  sense  of  hostility  exists  be- 
tween the  police  and  minority  group 
communities. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today, 
Mr  Speaker,  is  a  step  toward  breaking 
down  this  hostility  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  give  my  bill  careful  con- 
sideration, and  that  it  may  be  acted  upon 
quickly  so  that  the  moneys  authorized 
therein  will  be  available  immediately 
after  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  on  July  1.  1968. 


PARITY  CONCEPT  IS  OBSOLETE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  fxtrancous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bnng  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  an  Informed  and 
mstructive  edltonai  which  appeared 
April  16,  1968,  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter under  the  caption  Let's  Talk  Sense 
on  Parity  " 

The  editorial  points  out  the  fallacy  of 
the  use  of  present-day  parity  levels  as 
a  measurement  nf  the  economic  iiealth  of 
the  American  farmer. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  particu- 
lar Attention  of  those  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
been  using  the  outmoded  parity  concept 
to  pamt  a  false  picture  of  the  farm 
economy. 

Our  Republican  friends  have  been 
pointing  to  the  drop  in  the  parity  level 
from  an  average  of  80  percent  in  1960  to 
74  percent  in  1967,  to  bolster  their  con- 
tentions of  a  slumping  farm  economy. 

To  demonstrate  the  irresponsibility  of 
using  these  parity  figures  as  a  yardstick, 
the  average  net  farm  income  rose  from 
$2,956  m  1960  to  $4,573  in  1967.  and  the 
national  gross  farm  income  rose  from 
$37  9  billion  in  1960  to  $48  8  billion  In 
1967. 


I  call  the  attention  of  my  coileagnes  to 
the  concluding  sentences  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  editorial : 

Tt\e  parity  price  ratio,  once  a  useful  meas- 
ure of  income  and  a  valuable  political  slogan. 
Is  now  iibsolete  It  ought  to  be  used  only  as 
an  Indicator  of  the  farmer's  terms  of  trade, 
not  his  general  well-being. 

The  Register's  editorial  reflects  an  ac- 
curate understanding  o(  present-day 
agricultural  economics  It  Is  my  hope 
that  it  will  result  in  laying  to  rest  the 
improper  use  of  the  parity  price  ratio  to 
measure  the  farm  economy. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editorial  at  this  iwint  in  the  Record: 
Let's  Talk   .Sense  on  "PARrrr" 

With  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  crisis 
In  the  cities  dominating  the  national  scene. 
no  one  is  paying  much  attention  to  agri- 
cultural policy.  But  farm  alTalrs  are  bound 
to  come  Into  the  political  picture  In  this 
presidential  election  year. 

When  they  do.  we  hope  one  eld  chestnut  of 
farm  p<^>lltlcs  can  be  given  a  decent  burial  — 
the  •  parity"  shibboleth.  We  hope  the  poli- 
ticians and  farm  leaders  will  at  least  use  the 
term  parity  with  discretion 

What  calls  this  to  mind  Is  the  recent  vise 
of  the  Department  of  .\grlculture's  parity 
Index"  by  people  who  ought  to  know  better, 
to  show  that  larmers  are  suffering  cr  to  back 
up  un  argument  about  larm  policy. 

Several  congres-imen  have  bemoaned  the 
low  level  of  the  parity  ratio,  Charles  Shu- 
man  president  <.f  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
declared  that  "farm  ()rograms  have  pushed 
the  parl'y  ratio  to  74  percent,  the  lowest  since 
the  depression  year  of  1934  " 

It  is  true  that  the  parity  ratio  has  de- 
clined But  thl.s  ratio  i  between  the  Index  cf 
prices  received  by  farmers  and  the  Index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  i  does  not  measure 
larm  earnings  accurately,  and  It  has  become 
Increasingly  unreliable  for  that  purpose  In 
recent  \ears. 

One  reason  Is  the  change  In  farm  support 
proi;r;ima  In  the  seven  vears  1953-1359,  the 
paritv  r.itlo  .iver.igcd  85  Market  prices  of 
major  cnrps,  such  as  corn  and  wheat,  were 
supported  by  government  loans  and  storage. 
In  the  seven  years,  1961  1967,  the  parity  ratio 
was  lower,  averaging  78.  Crop  loans  were  re- 
duced to  market  levels,  and  higher  pay- 
ments were  made  to  farmers  'or  participation 
m  crop  acreage  reduction. 

Though  the  pantv  price  ratio  was  lower, 
farm  income  was  much  higher  In  the  1960s, 
especially  when  calculated  per  farm  and  per 
per?'  n  .-luce  the  number  of  farms  and  num- 
ber '1  people  in  farming  have  continued  to 
decline  rapidly. 

Tlie  parity  price  ratio  >  nly  measures  the 
purchiislng  power  <>f  a  ti.xed  quantity  c>f  farm 
products.  It  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
itdvuiices  in  technology  which  have  Increased 
the  volume  of  output  per  man  In  farming. 

The  Department  of  .\grlculture  has  de- 
velopeil.  at  the  request  oi  Congress,  a  new 
measure  of  farm  parity  income,  which  Is  what 
counts  This  yardstick  compares  the  returns 
to  larmers  for  their  labor,  the  use  of  their 
capital  and  the  use  of  their  land  with  com- 
par.'ible  r-.>turns  In  nonfami  (  ccupations.  The 
USDA  found  that  farmers  with  moderate  to 
large  farms  and  gross  sales  over  $20,000  a 
year  received  parity"  incomes  or  above  In 
recent  years,  though  prices  were  below  parity. 
However,  farmers  with  smaller  businesses 
fell  l.ielow  parity  income.  These  comparisons 
were  made  for  the  years  1959.  1964  and  1966. 

This  kind  cf  parity  Income  analysis  Is  use- 
ful and  Kh:>uid  be  a  valuable  guide  to  farm 
policy  planning.  The  parity  price  ratio,  once 
a  uselul  measure  of  income  and  a  valuable 
political  slogan.  Is  now  obsolete.  It  ought  to 
be  used  only  as  an  Indicator  of  the  farmer's 
terms  of  trade,  not  of  his  general  well  being. 
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MHD  de\t:lopment  by  avco 

CORP 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
icmarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
•  ib.icction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyominii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
State,  Wyominp,  stands  on  the  brink  of 
a  threat  industrial  revolution.  The  con- 
cept IS  not  new.  It  is  the  methodology 
that  creates  the  revolutionary  aspects, 
riiere  are  many  variances  and  factors 
that  accompany  the  growth  of  industrj-, 
already  being  ex|)erienced  in  other  parts 
of  this  country. 

Wat*r  is  a  vital  force  in  our  State  and 
tiie  ixitential  i)ioblems  involvin.e  thermal 
ixjilulion  of  our  waters  suggests  terrify- 
ing consequences  Thermal  ix)llution  is  a 
relatively  new  problem.  I  fmd  that  many 
do  not  even  know  the  problem  exists. 
The  jiroblem  is  very  real  and  will  become 
very  critical  in  the  near  future  unless 
the  causation  is  lecounized  and  con- 
trolled. 

I  have  become  very  interested  in  a  proc- 
ess of  electric  power  generation  which  is 
under  development  at  the  Avco  Everett 
Research  Laboratorv-  in  Everett.  Mass. 
This  pro.iect.  called  MHD,  is  ready  for 
i;ilot  plant  stage  development,  but  there 
is  the  question  of  funding.  Interest  and 
active  suppoit  is  needed  to  further  po- 
tentials of  this  remarkable  i)rogram  for 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Arthur  R.  Kantrowitz.  director  of 
Avco  Everett  Research  Laboratory  and 
vice  president  of  Avco  Corp..  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations  Tuesday,  March  26,  1968, 
about  the  development  of  MHD,  mag- 
netohydrodynamic  ix)wer,  and  its  great 
social  and  economic  impact.  The  sub- 
committee was  urged  to  assist  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  development  of  MHD. 
The  United  States  began  the  develop- 
ment of  MHD,  but  it  is  in  danger  of 
falling  behind  other  leading  countries 
where  MHD  lias  vigorous  Government 
support 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in 
the  early  development  of  MHD  power. 
It  built  the  first  generator  which  pro- 
duced a  kilowatt.  It  lias  the  only  gen- 
erators which  liave  produced  a  mega- 
watt. We  have  the  only  MHD  generator 
sold  to  a  customer  and  which  had  pro- 
duced 16  megawatts.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  plans  to  build  a  generator  by  1970 
Ijroducing  ("5  megawatts.  Japan  is  fol- 
lowing close  behind.  The  United  States 
must  not  lose  Us  technological  leader- 
.shiiJ,  nor  forso  the  social  and  economic 
advantages  that  follow  therefrom. 

This  urgency  docs  not  flow  from  any 
necessity  simply  to  be  first  internation- 
ally. It  flows  from  the  need  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  for  the  great  bene- 
fits resulting  from  MHD  j^ower. 

MHD  ;x)wer  involves  the  acceleration 
of  a  \ery  hot  gas  to  a  very  high  speed 
c.nd  passace  of  the  tras  through  a  strong 
macnetic  field,  Tlie  motion  of  the  hot  gas 
through  the  magnetic  field  generates 
electricity.  This  new  concept  in  electric 
l>ower   generation   offers   the   following 


very  important  social  and  economic 
advantages: 

First.  Up  to  50  percent  less  fuel  is 
needed  to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  of 
electricity.  The  efficiency  and  economy 
resulting  therefrom  means  the  availabil- 
ity of  much  cheaper  i)ower. 

Second.  MHD  uses  coal  as  a  fuel.  MHD 
ix)wer  development  would  breathe  .L'reat 
competitive  life  into  this  Nation's  \ast 
reserves  of  coal.  'Wyoming's  most  abun- 
dant fuel  resource. 

Third.  MHD  ix)wer  means  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  thermal  pollution  and  even- 
tually a  complete  end  to  thermal  jsollu- 
tion.  A  -vell-develoiDcd  MHD  plant  utiliz- 
ing cooling  water  would  result  in  only  40 
percent  of  the  thermal  pollution  jjio- 
duced  by  the  best  existing  fossil  fuel 
plants  and  in  only  25  jjercent  of  that  pro- 
duced by  the  best  existing  nuclear  i)lants. 
When  fully  developed,  MHD  ix)weri3lants 
will  operate  without  any  cooling  water. 
This  means  an  end  to  thermal  ixjllution. 

Fourth.  The  ability  of  MHD  iilants 
to  operate  without  coolinrr  water  opens 
up  tremendous  oiipoitunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ver>-  larpe  portions  of 
the  United  States  where  water  is  very 
scarce.  This  is  particularly  true  where 
water  is  scarce  and  coal  is  abundant. 

Fifth.  MHD  power  develojiment  means 
a  virtual  end  to  air  pollution  from  power 
plants.  The  MHD  process  includes  the 
ability  to  remove  economically  the  nox- 
ious exhaust  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides, 
transferring  these  gases  to  sulfuric  and 
nitric  acids  which  can  be  used  and  sold 
in  the  fertilizer  market. 

Avco  Corp.,  together  with  a  grouii  of 
utilities,  has  spent  $8  million  to  achieve 
our  present  technological  level.  Avco  has 
performed  $6.5  million  of  MHD  re.search. 
development,  and  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  To  advance 
MHD  development,  the  United  States 
must  build  an  experimental  powerplant 
on  a  pilot  scale — 30  megawatts.  The  Avco 
Everett  Research  Laboratoiy  has  .■sub- 
mitted such  a  proposal  to  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  proposal  calls  for  a  S30  mil- 
lion, 5-year  program.  A  S500.000  appro- 
priation this  year,  while  not  sufficient  to 
fund  the  proposed  first-year  effort,  would 
allow  the  engineering  groundwork  to  be- 
gin for  the  later  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  pilot  plant.  Inclu.sion  in  the 
supplemental  budget  would  allow  that 
beginning,  but  with  further  delay. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priations was  most  impres.sed  with  the 
promise  and  great  benefits  of  MHD 
power  generation  and  I  believe  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
foster  that  development  in  this  and  later 
years. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  that 
the  Record  show,  had  I  been  present  and 
voted  on  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill,  my  vote  would  have  been 
cast  "yea." 

THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING— 
A  STUDY  IN  RAW  COURAGE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     iMr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Under  a  previous  order 


of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  HALPER^■  1  is  recoi;ni/ed  lor  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  courace 
is  an  indefinable  commodity  that  can 
manifest  itself  in  many  ways.  Yet  l-'3 
years  ai!o  in  a  squalid  ghetto  at  Warsaw. 
Poland,  a  comparative  handful  of  Jews 
demonstrated  a  maunificent  kind  of 
courage  almos*  unjiarallcled  in  modern 
history. 

On  April  19.  1943.  some  40.000  Jews  of 
the  War.saw  ghetto  t>egan  an  imixissible 
war  against  the  invincible  Nazi  rerime, 
then  in  control  of  Poland,  that  was  to 
last  for  44  days  and  result  in  the  jire- 
dictable  annihilation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity o'  that  beleaguered  nation. 

Every  Jewish  man.  woman,  and  child 
w!io  rose  to  face  the  Nazi  war  machine 
had  U)  know  that  resistance  meant  cer- 
tain death 

The  Nazis  had  cros.sed  the  10-f(X)t  high 
barbed  wire  and  brick  barrier  they  had 
built  to  separate  the  ghetto  from  the  rest 
of  the  city  on  that  April  day  in  order  to 
rouiid  uji  the  remaining  Jews  for  dejxji- 
tation  to  "labor  camps."  But  the  inhabit- 
ants were  not  reconciled  to  the  fate  de- 
signed by  the  Nazi  slave  masters  and 
murderers  Instead  of  (orderly  lines  of 
docile  Jews  ready  for  the  march  to  the 
railway  stations,  the  SS  trcKjpers  met 
'Mololov  Cocktails"  and  a  hail  of  bullets 
from  homemade  weaixjns 

Tanks,  jilanes.  cannon  ripped  the 
Jewish  quarter  apart  Before  the  battle 
of  Warsaw  was  over,  the  ghetto  had  been 
reduced  to  charred  rubble  and  most  of 
the  40,000  remnants  of  1.000  years  of 
Judaism  in  Poland  had  been  killed  or 
dispersed. 

The  few  that  were  able  to  escape  War- 
saw went  into  the  underground  in  Poland 
and  other  European  cities  where  they  led 
other  guerrilla  wars  against  the  Nazi  em- 
}3ire  Many  other  communities  in  Europe 
learned  from  the  Warsaw  examisle  and 
became  armed  camps,  fighting  the  Ger- 
man Army  with  their  meacer  resources  in 
what  became  a  stirring  and  vital  dedica- 
tion to  liberty,  despite  the  iiigh  cost 
exacted  by  the  Nazi  force 

That  same  jiroud  spirit  is  alive  today  in 
the  State  of  Israel,  where  a  few  of  the 
Warsaw  Freedom  Fighters  survived  to 
turn  their  devotion  to  freedom  into  a 
jjatriotism  and  fervor  that  has  created 
one  of  the  truly  outstancing  examjjles  of 
jjrogress  and  development  in  tnc  world 
today. 

The  Ics.son  of  Warsaw  did  not  end  with 
the  war  that  raged  acro.ss  the  world  m 
the  1940's.  The  many  other  i^eojiles  who 
fought  against  the  armed  might  of  the 
Nazi  tyranny  in  ghettos,  villages,  and 
towr.s  have  created  a  memorial  to  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  that  will  not  die 
and  that  will  continue  to  inspire  men 
wherever  the  dictator  wields  his  scejJter 
of  repression. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  anniversary^  of 
Martyr's  and  Heroes'  Remembrance  Day, 
we  salute  the  \iclimG  of  Nazi  horror  who 
raised  their  banner  in  the  name  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  who  died  to  ine.serve 
those  rights. 

And  on  tills  anniversai-y  of  the  War- 
saw tihetto  uprising,  we  will  not — we 
must  not — forget  'hose  courageous  men 
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and  women,  branded  by  the  Naal  doctrine 
of  racial  superiority  as  subhuman,  who 
rase  to  superhuman  fea^s  of  devotion  for 
the  concepts  of  freedom  and  mdhldual 

dikjnity 

The  phra.se  lest  we  foruef  la  often  ap- 
plied to  the  fate  of  Warsaw  in  order  that 
we  should  rememl>er  what  happened  to 
the  people  of  that  city  because  of  mno- 
rance.  bigotry,  and  hatred,  but  it  should 
be  also  a  time  for  r*>dedication  that  free- 
dom shall  be  preserved  and  that  this 
calamity  shall  not  happen  attain. 

And  that  rededication  is  desperately 
needed  now  when  Warsaw  is  once  aKain 
tlie  scene  of  anti-Seinitic  per.secution  Of 
virtually  all  ^ovemmt-nts  on  earth  the 
Polish  Government  should  certainlv  Know 
the  cost  of  assailini;  human  dlKnitv  and 
supprt'ssini^  human  liberty  bv  pt-rpt-trat- 
lnt{  outrages  on  the  few  remamuit;  Jews. 

We  can  hope  that  the  memorv-  of  the 
terrible  yet  ma«niflcent  events  we  mark 
today  will  prevail  on  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  brink:  an  end  to  persecution. 

Mr  Spewfcer  all  over  the  world  todav. 
Jews  and  rrtm-Jews  alike  are  pausing  to 
pay  tribute  My  own  city  of  New  York 
has  renamed  Times  Square  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Square"  for  the  day  and  even 
now  a  hu  ■!•  '-ir^en-.iir  rally  :s  takiiv-:  place 
there  under  the  ae'.'s  m  the  Zionist  Or- 
cani/ation  of  America  and  more  than  .50 
national  and  metropolitan  Jewish  orga- 
ni.'ations 

In  a  hundred  different  tongues,  in  a 
thousand  dilTerent  places,  with  (jne  voice 
that  learned  to  speak  in  a  Warsaw  s;hetto 
'23  years  awio  people  are  proclaimini?  that 
men  may  die  but  freedom  cannot  be 
killed. 


PRIME    RESPONSIBILITY    OF 
LENDING  INSTITLTIONS 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  temjxjre  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou^e.  the  ,'entle- 
man  from  New  York  Mr.  Addabbo  i  is 
recognized  or  JO  minutes 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  the  lend- 
ing instit  jtions  of  this  Nation  has  been 
ciiartered  primanly  as  a  public  service 
to  the  people  of  tlie  community  thev  are 
to  serve  Strict  restrictions  are  placed  >in 
the  locations  of  the  institutions  to  the 
area  to  be  served. 

It  appears  that,  more  and  more,  our 
lendmg  miUtutions  are  forgetting  their 
prime  responsibility  to  serve  the  general 
public  and  are  more  interested  m  build- 
uig  financial  empires  and  personal  ag- 
grajidizement. 

Tlie  facts  would  prove  that,  instead  of 
seeking  to  aid  the  local  depositors,  the 
ever-enlari^ing  leading  uistitute,  by  any 
and  varied  mear.s.  seeks  the  individual 
depositor's  dollars  and  then  refuses  to  aid 
hir.i  or  the  community  with  loan  or  mort- 
gage money,  ratiier.  it  seeks  larger  mul- 
ti-tens-of-ihousands  of  dollars  singular 
loans  wherever  .such  loans  can  be  found. 
which  are  usually  out  of  State.  This, 
rather  than  help  the  community  from 
whence  it  receives  its  issels. 

This  type  of  action  is  destroying  indi- 
vidual homeownership,  destroying  our 
GI  a.-.d  FHA  mort-!a+;e  programs,  azid.  in 
general,  halting  our  Nation  s  homebuild- 
mi  programs,  thus  .iddin^  to  unemploy- 
ment    and     causing     greater     uiilation 


through  Increase*  in  charges  to  obtain 

mortgages  or  loans. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  practice 
must  be  stopped  and  our  lending  institu- 
tions be  reminded,  by  law,  of  their  basic 
c*>ncept  of  public  service  to  tlie  com- 
munity 

I  believe  this  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  bill  I  am  mtrtxliicing  today  which 
will  require  a  national  chartered  lending 
iM.stitution  to  invest  at  least  75  percent 
of  it,s  funds  available  for  investment 
within  the  State  in  which  it  is  located 

Under  this  bill,  only  national  chartered 
banks  are  covered,  but  I  am  a.sking  the 
executive  branch,  tlirough  the  President, 
to  conduct  a  study  as  to  how  this  re- 
striction may  cover  all  lending  institu- 
tions, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  so-called  "tight 
money  market  '  is  reaching  di.^astrous 
proportions.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
spending  millions  to  train  people,  seek- 
ing full  and  equal  employment,  our  lend- 
ing institutions,  by  present  practices,  are 
closing  off  a  major  industry — building 
construction. 

I  believe  this  proixxsed  legislation  must 
be  given  priority  treatment  and  moved 
to  immediate  .letinn 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  i;cntle- 
rnan  from  New  York  1  Mr.  P.arbstein  I  Is 
recot'nized  lor  20  minutes. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  fills 
me  with  a  deep  .-.ense  of  antruish  when- 
ever I  reflect  upon  that  fateful  occasion 
25  years  ago.  m  mid- April  1943.  when  the 
Na^is  attacked  en  masse  and  began  a 
systematic  destruction  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto. 

The  beleaguered  Jewish  heroes  of  War- 
saw, of  course,  were  no  match  for  the 
sophisticated  v.eapono'  and  overwhelm- 
ing firepower  of  the  Nazis.  Their  fate 
w.-is  quickly  sealed:  that  fate  was  death. 

Surely  reflections  upon  such  an  inhu- 
mane spectacle  fills  one  with  a  sense  of 
inner  liorror 

How  can  mankind  inflict  upon  its  own 
kind  such  brutality? 

All  of  us  were  brou'-.ht  up  m  a  heritage 
that  has  placed  cmpnasis  upon  the  digni- 
ty, the  worth,  the  value  of  man  as  a  crea- 
ture of  God.  Our  ancient  faith  and  the 
tradition  of  Judaism  have  within  them 
the  universal  qualities  of  hope,  of  love, 
of  chanty.  And  these  qualities  have  tend- 
ed to  produce  our  belief  in  the  innate 
human  goodness. 

How  diCQcult  it  is  to  reconcile  this  be- 
lief, this  expectation  of  '.:oodness  in  oth- 
ers, with  the  norrors  of  the  holocaust  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

Neitiier  we  nor  mankind  as  a  whole  can 
escape  the  meaning  of  this  episode  Nor 
can  we  escape  the  sense  of  fear  for  the 
future  that  the  Nazi  experience  has  im- 
printed upon  us.  For  we  know  the  various 
fornxs  that  anti-Semitism  has  taken — 
Ironically  in  the  very  land  that  witnessed 
the  Warsaw  :;hettos  heroism  The  group 
memory  of  the  Jewish  people  is  one  that 
is  scarred  and  seared  by  the  cremato- 
rnms  of  Nazi  Germany 

We  have  heard  much  about  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union    It  is  nei- 


ther fiction  nor  exaggeration  It  Is  a  bit- 
ter reality  that  presses  itself  upon  the 
conscience  of  Americans,  who  have  seen 
enough  of  injustice  So  great  is  this  sense 
of  concern  that  they  have  joined  ranks 
to  protect  the  injustices  of  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

Protests  acain.st  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  in  Poland  per- 
foi-ms  a  .service  not  only  to  the  cause  of 
Jewry,  but  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Such  protests  liold  up  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers a  mirror  of  Soviet  reality  and  ask 
that  Uiey,  wiio  claim  to  be  humanitarians 
and  humanists,  do  justice  to  the  most 
abused  of  all  their  peoples. 

I  am  p!ea.sed  tliat  the  House  of  Repre- 
-sentatives  has  memorialized  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  V.  itli  a  resolution  approved  unani- 
mously I  was  a  s}x)n.sor  of  that  resolu- 
tion U  sijeaks  well  for  tlie  intention  in 
America  to  figlit  anti-Semitism. 

I  need  hardly  speak  of  Israel  and  its 
June  war  as  a  manifestation  of  anti- 
Semiti.sm.  This  is  something  that  speaks 
for  lUself  During  those  6  days  and  ibe 
weeks  preceding,  the  life  of  the  Jewis.i 
State  liung  in  a  balance  Twenty  years  of 
sacrifice  and  work — all  tlie  labor  of  love 
for  the  sake  of  the  ancient  homeland — 
were  tlirealened  by  the  surrounding 
enemy  Armed  with  the  most  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  weapons,  the  enemy  had 
within  Ills  hands  tlic  iwwer  to  destroy 
Israel  and  lier  people.  And  he  proclaimed 
his  purpose  for  doing  just  that. 

But,  the  drive  to  survive  provided  the 
elan  for  Israel's  citizen  .soldiers  to  meet 
the  enemy  on  tlie  sands  of  Sinai  and  deal 
liim  a  deserving  defeat  What  a  remark- 
able display  of  heroism.  Such  self-sacri- 
fice, such  dedication  to  iiii^her  purposes, 
the  world  d:jes  not  often  see.  Tlie.se  lium- 
ble  Lsraeli  .soldiers,  for  6  days  in  June 
1967.  gave  the  world  an  example  of 
coiuage  that  it  will  long  remember. 

Having  successfully  met  this  new 
threat  on  its  borders.  Israel  and  her  peo- 
ple again  demonstrated  to  the  world 
their  determination  to  exist  as  a  free  and 
independent  national  entity. 

The  response  from  abroad  to  the  Is- 
raeli military  success  was  most  gratify- 
ing to  all  the  Jewisli  people  and  their 
friends  Among  Jews  there  stirred  a  re- 
newed feeling  of  |)ride  in  their  iieople. 
And  among  non-Jews,  who  sympathize 
with  the  cause  of  Israel,  the  feeling  of 
respect  and  hope  for  the  success  of  tlieir 
nation  was  exceeded  only  by  their  re- 
gard for  the  courage  of  the  Israeli  sol- 
diers. 

Repercussions  have  been  manifested 
in  Eastern  Euroi>e  where  anti-Semitism 
is  linked  with  the  excesses  of  Stalini.sm. 
In  Poland,  students  rioted  against  the 
Gomulka  regime.  In  Czechoslovakia,  ac;!- 
talion  lias  intensified:  demands  have  in- 
creased for  accelerating  the  movement 
toward  greater  freedom  And  it  is  signifi- 
cant, tliat  one  of  the  factors  contnbir.ing 
to  this  internal  upheaval  is  the  profound 
resentment  of  the  young,  liberal-minded 
Pole  and  Czechoslovak  against  their  re- 
spective regimes  for  ignominlously  bow- 
ing to  the  dictate  of  Moscow  and  support- 
ing its  anti-Israel  position  in  the  June 
war  Jews  everywhere  will  long  remem- 
bt^r  the  criticism  of  Mnacko,  the  Slovak 
writer,  and  his  refusal  to  return  home 
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after  the  Prague  regime  openly  supported 
the  Arab  aggressors;  this  was  his  protest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  public  dem- 
onstration of  the  conscience  of  a  people. 

It  is  such  things  as  these.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  such  manifestations  of  concern,  of 
brotherhood,  of  love,  that  gives  me  con- 
fidence in  the  continuing  erosion  of  anti- 
Scmilism  in  the  world. 

I'or  two  generations,  men  with  con- 
.scienccs  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities 
have  been  sickened  by  the  terrible  de- 
struction and  the  decimation  of  the  War- 
baw  ghetto.  It  is  this  sen.se  of  collective 
concern,  demonstrated  in  so  many  ways, 
that  gives  me  renewed  confidence  in 
mankind  and  renewed  hope  for  the  end 
of  injustice  against  the  Jewish  people. 

Ho'A'ever  much  we  may  be  appalled  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto, 
however  much  we  may  agonize  over  the 
holocaust  and  its  terrible  consequences 
for  European  Jewry,  we  must  find  within 
out  hearts  that  fine  element  of  human 
dinnity  that  tells  us  not  to  allow  this 
abomination  to  overwhelm  us  in  despair, 
for  we  shall  become  spiritually  immobi- 
lized. Rather  we  must  let  this  terrible 
memory  be  the  source  of  inspiration  for 
us  all  in  our  quest  for  justice — for  our- 
selves and  our  brethren — in  this  all  too 
imperfect  world. 


HIGH   SPEED   GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers  1 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  requests 
for  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
program  for  rapid  raU  travel  on  eastern 
seaboard  lines  seem  to  make  it  desirable 
that  ofiBcial  reports  be  made  available  for 
the  use  of  Congressmen  and  their  con- 
stituents. A  letter  from  the  Office  of  High 
Speed   Ground   Transportation   reviews 
the    present  status  of  the  program  and 
is  hereby  printed  in  the  Record: 
Department    of    Transportation. 
OmcE   OP   High   Speed  Ground 
Transportation. 

Washington,  D.C..  April  9,  1968. 
Mr.  Geoegi  E.  Leightt. 

Member.  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Advisory    Comvuttce,    Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leighty:  This  la  In  reply  to  your 
request  for  an  explanation  of  the  status  of 
the  rail  passenger  demonstrations  between 
Washington  and  New  'i'ork  and  between  New 
■i'ork  and  Boston. 

The  Washington-New  York  demonstration 
has  been  delayed  by  the  need  to  clear  up  a 
number  of  technical  problems  with  the  high- 
speed cars.  At  this  point,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  there  are  no  design  problems 
with  the  motors,  brakes  or  pantographs.  Dif- 
ficulties arise  largely  from  unintended  elec- 
trical grounds  in  the  circuitry.  Each  car  has 
about  ten  miles  of  wiring  with  varying 
amounts  of  current  flowing  in  different  wires. 
Stray  signals  result  from  inadvertent  induct- 
niices  and  shorts,  and  certain  of  the  electronic 
devices  need  further  adjustment  for  appro- 
priate electronic  signals.  These  problems  will 
be  cleared  up  but  they  take  time. 

In  early  1966  in  the  discussion  preceding 
the  contract  for  the  Washington-New  York 
demonstration,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
consulting  engineers  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  prospective  car  builders 
all  agreed  that  the  lirst  cars  could  be  de- 
livered approximately  a  year  after  the  con- 


tract for  their  procurement  was  let.  As  mat- 
ters have  turned  out,  however,  the  require- 
ment for  a  160  miles  per  hour  speed  capability 
in  the  cars  has  resulted  in  an  engineering 
effort  which  was  not  anticipated  at  the  Time 
the  contract  with  the  rcnnsylvanla  Hiiilrii;id 
was  made. 

TTie  delay  of  the  New  York-Bo;.ton  tk'mnn- 
stratlon  can  be  uttribiued  to  similar  causes. 
United  Aircraft  has  ;:greed  ti  lease  to  llie 
Department  of  Tr.uisportati.m  equipment 
which  win  have  a  .'^peed  capability  of  160 
miles  per  hour  and  will  also  be  able  to  op- 
erate around  curves  at  higher  speeds  than 
conventionally-desli'ned  rquipment.  This 
level  of  performance  retjUirt'd  a  ^-reater 
amount  of  englnceriiig  developnienl  than 
was  anticipated  at  ihe  lime  the  procurement 
contract  was  let.  While  I  cannot  now  pre- 
dict the  exact  date  when  the  new  Corridor 
service  will  be  inaugurated,  the  public  will 
be  informed  of  the  inaugural  date  ^oid  of 
the  new  trains'  schedules  six  weeks  1j(  fore 
the  service  starts.  ^ 

The  demonstration  (ontracts  jirovidc'  for 
very  little  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  the  acttial  start  of  the  service. 
Total  Federal  spending  to  date  Is  slightly 
over  $3  million. 

Expenditures  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation up  to  March  31,  19G8.  for  the 
demonstrations  In  the  Northeast  Corridor  arc 
as  follows: 

Washington-New  'Vork: 

Advance  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (fully  recoverable  If 
the  demonstration  does  not 
begin  according  to  standards 
specified  by  contract  lie- 
tween  the  railroad  and  tlie 
Department  of  Transporta- 
tion)      $2,000,000 

Construction  of  a  baggage- 
handling  ramp  in  the  Balti- 
more station  (Total  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  cost 
to   be   $187,304) 175.897 

Preliminary  design  of  rail  cars.         100.  000 

Design    of     baggage     handling 

and  terminal  improvements.  41,054 

Collection  of  revenue  data 8.  115 

Total 2,  325,  066 

New  York-Boston : 

Maintenance  facility,  Provi- 
dence. R.I 127.  987 

Equipment    testing 98,  09'2 

Upgrading  of  New  Haven  Rail- 
road   roadbed 514.000 

Track  condition  surveys,  per- 
sonnel training  and  revenue 
data 8,400 

Total    748.477 

Total  tr.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  expendi- 
tures thru  Mar.  31, 
1968^both  demonstra- 
tions         3,073,543 

In  addition  the  Department,  in  a  con- 
tinuing data  collection  program,  is  gather- 
ing information  on  factors  determining  or 
influencing  the  selection  and  use  of  trains 
In  the  Northeast  Corridor  for  Intercity  trips 
of  30  to  225  miles  in  length.  Expenditures 
through  March  31.  1968.  total  $789,000. 

The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  have  awarded  con- 
tracts totaling  $455,000  to  the  Penn-Central 
Railroad  for  the  retraining  of  2,244  railroad 
employees  involved  In  the  demonstrations. 
Estimated  expenditures  to  date  under  these 
agreements  are  about  8200.000. 

The  total  actual  and  planned  Department 
of  Transportation  expenditures  for  the  two 
demonstration  projects  amounting  to  $21.- 
368.000  will  be  paid  out  over  a  two-year  pe- 


riod as  the  demonstrations  proceed.  In  some 
cases,  the  Department  of  Transportation  will 
share  costs  with  other  agencies.  The  Depart- 
ment's  contributions    to   such    projects   will 

lie  $96r>,liOO  The  shares  of  cr>n  tor  these 
jirojects  borne  by  the  Penn-Central.  the 
W.L.slilngton  Terminal  Company,  the  .States 
of  New  Jersey  .,nd  MaryUind,  and  Prince 
Ciporgc's  County   will   Ije   $1,54(1000. 

Tlie  total  project  cxpindliurcs  by  the  De- 
jjarlmcnt  of  IVaiisport.ition  are  ^hown 
below 

Wn^hui!it:n-Nen-   Yuik  dcmonstratti»i 

Actual  and 
planned 
ripenditiirrs 
Prnn-Cinlr.il   Il;iilroad  ,  1'   vcarx 

Operation    of    service S9.  600.  000 

li.imp  at  naltiinore  Station..  187,  <()5 

ImprovementK   of   station   at 
Ireiitin,  NJ.  i  12,5  percent 

of   .^400.000   t^ilal'i. 50  000 

Micr.iohonps    on    10    cars C   T'lO 

Impro\  cmcnts — Washington 
L'nion  .Station  ((15  percent 

of  559. 900  total  -) 25.900 

Incentive  adjustment 262,000 

TV  scrcen.s — Washington.  Un- 
ion ^^tatlon   (23  percent  of 

j4fi.340    total  M 11    340 

F.nurgency    escape    windows 

i.n    cars 4.000 

Suburban  .'•tatlons — track 

work : 

I.'inham,    .Md $490   800 

MelroPark.   NJ 329.811 

Ex])crimental  service  changes  200.  000 

TotiU    (11.167.906) 


O'lhcr: 

Suburban  ."itations — con- 
.'^.truciion: 
Lanham.    Md.    i8I    percent 

of    $688,000    total' I 

MetroPark.    NJ.     i23    per- 
cent  of   $1,370,000  ■) 

Preliminary   car   design 

Termiiiid    improvement    de- 
sign     

Simulation     ol     rail     opera- 
tions    

Revenue  data  and  auditing.. 


5G0.OOO 

317,800 
100.000 

41.054 

'•72.000 
HI.  280 


(1,  178,  134) 

Total   actual   and   planned 

expenditures  by  DOT...      12,346.040 

'  TTie  Penn-Central  is  providing  12.5'  ol 
the  cost  of  improvements  and  changes  to 
facilities  at  Trenton  St.iuon  to  accomnio- 
dale  the  demonstraUon.  The  ."-late  i-f  New 
Jersey  has  agreed  to  lund  $300  000  or  75',' 
of  the  improvement  cost. 

-The  Unprovements  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Union  Station  include  paiutuig.  additional 
lighting,  modernization  id  heating  facilities, 
and  contemporary  furniture  'ITiC  railroad  i.i 
providing  the  labor  required,  about  35',  ol 
the  $39,900  cost. 

■The  Washington  Terminal  Company  U  i.i- 
st.illing  IG  Television  screens  at  Union  Sta- 
tion which  wTll  display  departure  and  arrival 
times  to  travelers  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation vnll  add  J11.340  to  the  WTC's  cut- 
l.iy  of  $35,000. 

'  Prince  Georees  County  wiU  spend  an  esti- 
mated 5128.000  for  construction  of  a  parking 
lot  at  Lanham  Station,  adjacent  to  the  cir- 
cumferential highway  (Route  4951.  Sixt^-en 
acres  of  land  (estimated  value  of  $500,000 1  is 
being  provided  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

'  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  acquired  16 
acres  of  land  at  MetroPark  and  will  build  a 
suburban  parking  station  (at  the  intersec- 
tion ol  the  railroad  and  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  i .  The  state's  estimated  cost  for  both 
land  acquisition  and  construction  is  $1,053.- 
OOO  or  77  Tc   of  the  $1,370,000  total. 
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•The   Penn-Centrat   la  pfOVMIac  taforma- 

tlon  and  tei'hnlrul  .isststaOM  tO  BM  Univer- 
sity of  CdlKornia  .it  l.'w  Angelea  which  has 
the  c-omput^r  simulation  contract  for  thl« 
pr..je.-t 

Si-ip  York-Boston  demonstration      \ 

Actual  and 

plan  ft ed 
frpendttwft 
United  Aircraft  Corp. — leiise  J  v»'ar« 

Rental   of   tralnseta ^,....      »870  392 

Spare    part-s  — .       259.7.19 

InatalUtion    of    f<x)d    bars   and 

esi'rtpe    windows  174  500 

-Special    t»->lliiK  26J.657 


velopment  Involved  with  the  electric  propul- 
sion syBtetns  on  the  Wa.'ihlni.rt'iiiNew  York 
demonstration  cars 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoaEKT  A   Nelson. 

Director. 


Speed  incentive  provision 

Leaj>e    subtotvl 

United     Aircraft      Corp      Mnlnte- 
iiance 

Fuel    ---      

Maintenance  coets 
Cleaning   .^nd   provisions 
Miii-ijce     chiirge,     over     400  000 

miles  -rnd    ip  to  760  OOO  miles 
Ptth  iclenre    lacllltv 


Mileage  charge  for  760  uOO  miles 
to    !.100.0<J0   miles 

Maintenance    sul'ti^ial 

Nfw  Haven  Railroad — Operation  ' 

Operation  

Track    improvement      . .  - . 
E.xperlnientiil    service   changes 

New  Haven  .subtotal.    . 

Other  expenditures 

Survey  of  track  conditions — ,. 

Personnel  training -. 

Revenue   .lata  ^md  auditing 

Subtotal        .      - 


I   668.288 
SO.iMO 

I    718.288 


160.  000 
U6.1,  840 
503.  300 

»350.  700 
127,  987 


4.  900.  000 


5.300 

2.500 

75,  600 

83.  400 


Total  .ACtial  and  planned  ex- 
penditures by  DOT 9.521.815 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation «500  000  during  'he  first  year  of  the 
New  York-Bo6ton  demonstration 

The  railroad,  equipment  manufacturers 
and  others  involved  in  the  demonstrations 
have  also  expended  funds  in  prep.iratioa  for 
the  demonstration  Since  the  contracts  .^re 
on  a  performance  basis,  the  contractors  and 
sub-contractors  do  not  have  to  report  actual 
expenditures  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation On  the  basis  of  information  from 
the  ftrms  in.oi-.ed.  however  the  following  are 
minunum  eetimates  of  expenditures  to  date. 

Right-of-way  upgrading     Penn- 

Ceatral    Railroad      completed 

by    Oct     29.    1967) »45.  000.  000 

Eqiipment  construction: 

Budd  Co 17.000.000 

(..eneral  Electric  Co 6.000,000 

U:ut«d  Aircraft  Corp.  .  -..  .  7.  500.000 
M'bile  telephone  service  aboard 

trains     .AT    ic   T     i  completed 

Oct    29.    19671     2.000.000 


Total 


77.  500.  000 


Some  portion  of  the  above  expenditure* 
represents  a  commitment  to  .in  upgrading 
of  research  and  engineering  capability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  future  The  Weat- 
mghoose  Corporation  reports  that  it  has  in- 
.ested    jver   t4   million   in   research   and   de- 


STARVATI<  '.N     IN     MISSISSIPPI 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Sp«'aker 
I  as,it  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
lemaik.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York' 

There  wa.s  no  ob'ection 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
the  report  of  the  Citizens  Board  of  In- 
quiry into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in 
the  United  State.s  i.s  a  .shocking  indict- 
ment of  thl.s  Nation  The  fact  that  more 
than  10  million  .American^  are  starving 
or  underiiotiri.>ihed  is  the  fault  of  Con- 
'.:ress  for  failinK  to  revi.sc  the  basic  con- 
cept of  a  .lO-year-old  food  dl.stribution 
proa  ram.  the  fault  of  the  Executive  for 
failln;,'  to  reall/e  and  lemcdy  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  administration  of  the.se  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  i.i{  .Sericulture. 
and  the  laiilt  of  tho.se  local  governments 
which  liave  been  bhnd  to  the  food  necd.s 
of  their  Citizen.' 

Calling  the  surplu.s  food  program  a 
•  failure"  and  the  food  stamp  program  a 
■nightmare  for  the  hungry.  '  the  Board 
points  out  that  these  programs  reach 
only  18  percent  of  the  poor — and  these 
are  not  even  the  most  helpless  members 
of  society.  In  addition,  participation  in 
Government  food  pros  rams  has  declined 
by  1  4  million  in  the  last  6  years,  although 
malnutrition  has  risen  sharply  m  the  last 
decade 

The  difficulties  with  present  food  pro- 
ijrams  stem  from  the  fact  that  food  dis- 
tribution has  '..Town  out  of  the  need  to 
dispose  of  surplus  agncultural  commodi- 
ties and  is  tiiereby  directed  more  at  re- 
lieving the  farmer  than  at  feeding  the 
hungry.  The  report  charges  that  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  programs  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  mode  of  administration 
adopted,  the  discretionary  decisions 
made,  and  the  failure  to  use  the  full  sta- 
tutory power  available  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  these  programs  ' 

Yet  asslgmng  the  blame  and  pinpoint- 
ing the  deficiencies  does  nothing  to  put 
food  m  the  .stomachs  of  those  AmericaI^s 
who  are  starving  amid  our  affluence  The 
cnjcial  need  now  is  for  stroni^  and  im- 
mediate action,  by  executive  declaration. 
to  institute  emergency  food  programs  in 
those  areas  identified  by  the  Board  as 
most  distressed 

Following  this  relief,  other  steps  must 
be  taken  to  shift  resp<jnsibility  for  food 
programs,  and  to  structure  new  programs 
that  are  specifically  aimed  at  fe<xling  the 
hungry  and  that  make  food  available 
really  free  of  charge  and  free  of  redtape 
and  accessible  to  even  the  most  remotely 
located  iiamlet 

Perhaps  this  retwrt  by  a  giXKjp  of  pri- 
vate citizens  is  the  catalyst  needed  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  this  Nation  to 
Uie  fact  that  there  are  starving  Ameri- 


cans in  our  midst,  and  that  it  is  our  re- 
six)i\sibility  to  .see  that  lives  are  not  lost 
and  minds  and  bodies  not  stunted  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  fiKxi  I  share  the  anger 
and  the  concern  exi)ressed  by  the  B<>ard 
and  by  the  New  York  Times  in  a  locent 
editorial  which  I  .uii  inserting  m  the 
Kecohd  at  this  ixjlnt: 

SxxRVATioN  IN  Mississippi 
It  IS  ,1  disgrace  that.  In  this  richest  nation 
In  the  world,  babies  are  dying  of  hunger  and 
children  are  growing  up  sick  and  stunted 
The  conditions  among  Impoverl.shed  Negro 
(.imlUes  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  documented 
for  the  thous.indth  time  in  a  sU>ry  In  this 
newspaper  yesterday,  are  a  challenge  to  the 
conscience  of  every  Government  official  from 
President  Johnson  down,  every  member  of 
Congress  and  every  private  citizen. 

In  one  Mississippi  county,  of  every  thou- 
.«and  Negro  babies  born.  51  die  in  Infancy,  a 
figure  three  t.mes  as  lilgh  .us  tji.it  lor  white 
inf.intfi  Malnutrition  during  (iregnam-y  and 
the  first  year  of  life  has  irreversible  etfects  on 
a  child.  Iiarmlng  the  quality  of  his  teeth,  his 
bone  structure  and  probably  the  functioning 
of  his  brain  Older  ihlldren  are  kept  home 
from  school  because  t.hey  have  no  ^hocs  <  .■■ 
they  go  to  school  wearing  rags  wrappe<l 
around  their  .'eet  They  grow  up  in  shacks 
with  no  running  water  and  no  toilets  The.r 
mothers  ,ire  overburdened  .ind  underedu- 
cated,  their  fathers  are  too  often  unemployed 
None  of  this  is  necessary  and  should  no  long- 
er be  tolerated 

.As  a  court  suit  concerning  the  .idmlnls- 
tration  of  the  food-stamp  [ilan  in  Alabama 
has  made  plain,  too  many  county  and  state 
officials  outside  Mississippi  as  well  as  in  It 
are  shockingly  Indltlerent  to  the  hunger  and 
f.rlvatlon  of  their  .  wn  nelghtKtrs  It  may  be 
as  Secretary  L>f  Aurloulture  Freeman  con- 
tends and  as  a  Federal  Judce  ruled  yester- 
day- that  the  laws  governing  the  fixxl-.stamn 
l>lan  and  the  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities provide  Federal  itficials  with  no 
leeway  to  intervene  on  behalf  I'f  hungry 
people  If  I'jcal  officials  reluse  to  cooperate 
If  that  contention  ls  upheld  by  a  liigher 
Federal  court  Congress  should  move  prompt- 
ly to  est.ablish  uniform  Federal  standards 
for  these  programs  and  make  cert.iin  that 
they  are  available  to  all  who  need  them 
everywhere   in   the   nation 

This  desperate,  degrading  jK)verty  Is  not 
limited  to  Mississippi  or  to  the  rural  South 
or  to  .Negrt-'cs  Scandalously  high  Infant 
mortality  rates  and  hidden  malnutrition 
exist  ;n  every  big  city  slum  Poverty  stunts 
bodies  and  .^nuSs  out  hope  among  many 
whites  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia 

These  intolerable  conditions  indict  the 
Federal  farm  housini?  protrram  which  does 
not  gel  rid  of  these  rural  slums  They  mdict 
the  Federal  agriculture  program  which  sub- 
sidizes the  price  •  f  cotton  and  Ignores  the 
l.iiidless  farm  laborers  They  Indict  Federal 
educauon  and  manpower  programs  which 
fail  to  reach  these  unorant  and  tintralned 
people  They  Indict  the  economizers  m  Con- 
gress, many  of  them  white  Southerners  who 
want  to  slash  antipoverty  and  social  wel- 
fare programs  Most  of  all,  these  conditions 
.issail  the  conscience  of  all  who  dwell  in 
affluence,  whether  in  Mississippi  or  New 
York,  while  fellow  human  beings  rot  and 
su^rve  .tnd  die 

None  of  the  Federal  programs  from  Head 
Start  to  hot  school  lunches  to  farm  housing 
to  manpower  training  Is  big  enougb  or  work- 
ing well  enough  A  greater  Investment  of 
ni>ney  and  a  keener  sense  of  commitment  are 
urgently  needed  Similarly,  private  founda- 
tions and  private  charity  on  a  local  and 
personal   basis  can  do  more. 
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Population  planning  Is  an  example.  India 
and  Latin  America  are  not  the  only  places 
where  population  Is  exploding  out  of  con- 
trol; <  bvlously,  there  are  families  In  the  Mla- 
.slsslppl  Delta  and  in  every  other  part  of 
the  United  States  where  mothers  need  more 
Information  and  more  help  In  family  plan- 
ning. 

Two  centuries  a  to,  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote, 
'Til  fares  t.he  land,  where  health  accumulates 
and  men  decay."  As  children  die  and  men 
decay,  is  that  to  be  the  epitaph  of  afHtient 
America  In  this  supposedly  enlightened 
twentieth  century? 


pxiBBlbly  vapport  the  Ewanna  at  people  who 
arc  ncyw  crowding  in. 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO  SOLVE  SLUM 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  daylong 
program  of  dedications  of  community 
Improvement  projects  in  Holmes,  Walton, 
and  Washington  Counties  in  my  First 
Florida  District  on  April  13  was  one  of 
the  best  planned  and  coordinated  that  I 
have  seen.  A  number  of  oflacials  from 
Washington  and  from  the  State  and  local 
levels  particii>ated.  I  am  confident  these 
ofBcials  and  their  agencies  benefited  from 
the  day's  events  and  from  their  exposure 
to  the  fine  people  of  the  area.  We  are 
most  appreciative  for  their  presence. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  a  great  many 
more  Washington  ofiBciaLs  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  rural  commu- 
nities and  small  towns  of  America.  Self- 
help  budgets  for  community  improve- 
ment and  the  creation  of  jobs  will  do 
more  at  infinitely  less  cost  to  preserve 
the  kind  of  America  we  cherish  than  all 
of  the  billions  which  are  being  demanded 
for  city  slum  programs.  The  worst  thing 
the  Nation  can  do  is  to  encourage  more 
people  to  flock  to  the  cities  to  exist  on 
welfare  and  poverty  programs. 

The  Pensacola  Journal  on  March  29 
stated  the  situatk»i  very  effectively  in  an 
editorial,  which  follows: 

The  answer,  we  believe,  lies  not  In  urban 
renewal,  but  In  urban  dispersal,  accompanied 
by  efforts  to  reverse  the  rtural  to  urban 
trend. 

Instead  of  throw^lng  away  money  In  a  futile 
effort  to  make  living  In  an  ant  hill  pleasant, 
the  federal  government  should  be  concen- 
trating Its  efforts  toward  encotiraglng  an 
exodus  from  the  major  cities;  by  encouraging 
private  Investment  In  Job-producing  Indus- 
tries near  existing  small  towns  or  In  new 
experimental  cities  btUlt  from  the  ground  up 
and  complete  with  the  latest  techniques  In 
waste  and  pollution  control,  with  up-to-date 
schools,  hospitals  and  transportation. 

For  instance,  one  factor  which  decides  the 
location  of  a  new  Industry  is  the  availability 
of  workers.  Perhaps  the  government  could 
provide  loans  to  the  Joblees  In  the  urban 
areas  to  allow  them  to  move  to  a  new  loca- 
tion where  a  plant  Is  being  built  by  private 
industry. 

Working  together  In  such  a  manner,  the 
government  and  business  might  effectively 
solve  the  problems  of  the  ghettos.  But  they 
won't  do  it  by  attempting  to  build  a  false 
economic  structure  In  an  area  which  cannot 


TO  CLEAR  THE  FARM  PICTURE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  jtentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  u.'iual, 
the  Agriculture  Department  subsidy  re- 
ix)rt  is  misleading  because  it  projects  tlie 
assumption  that  farmers  reap  rich  re- 
wards through  Federal  payments.  In  ac- 
tuality, the  final  breakdown  of  figure.s  for 
both  1967  and  1966,  when  they  become 
available,  -Rill  magnify  the  inequity  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  recipients — 
or  nonreciplents — of  Federal  payments 
as  indicated  in  the  1965  analysis  showing 
that:  Nine  farmers  received  subsidies 
totaling  more  than  $1  million  each;  18 
received  more  than  $500,000  each;  267 
received  at  least  $100,000  each;  and  966 
received  more  than  $50,000  each. 

Small  farmers,  like  most  other  taxpay- 
ers, are  perennial  losers  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's multibilllon-dollar  agriculture 
programs.  Although  farm  population 
dropped  from  15,635,000  in  1960  to  12.- 
363,000  in  1965,  Ciovemment  payments 
increased  from  $693  million  to  almost 
$2'/i  billion  during  the  same  period. 

Despite  this  incongruity,  the  decline 
in  the  average  farmers  buying  power 
continues  to  drive  more  families  into 
urban  areas  and  other  endeavors.  The 
migration  reflects  the  failure  of  Federal 
programs. 

I   include   at   this   point   two  articles 
relating  to  this  subject: 
[Prom  the  Harrlsburg    (Pa.)    Evening  News. 

Apr.  9,  1968) 
Faruehs  To  Rechvi:  Extra  $328  Million  fob 
Idling  L,and 
Washdjoton. — Record  farmers  enrollment 
In  the  government's  acreage  control  programs 
for  grains  will  push  1968  direct  federal  pay- 
ments to  feed  grain,  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
ducers up  to  an  estimated  $2.85  billion. 

The  growers,  who  collect  government 
checks  In  return  for  Idling  part  of  their  acre- 
age, would  get  about  $326  million  more  this 
year  than  In  1967  on  the  basis  of  current  esti- 
mates. 

Final  program  enrollment  reports  prepared 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  showed  1.5 
mUllon  farms  growing  com  and  grain  sor- 
ghum had  signed  agreements  to  idle  nearly 
34.3  million  acres  this  year. 

The  growers  stand  to  collect  $1  32  billion 
In  direct  federal  payments,  an  increase  of 
$461  million  from  1967  when  they  retired 
only  about  21  million  acres.  Government  of- 
ficials had  sought  the  extra  acreage  diversion 
In  order  to  reduce  supplies  and  strengthen 
prices, 

[From   the  Oil   Clty-Franklln-Carlton    (Pa  ) 

Derrick,  Feb.  6.  19681 

Why   Pat   for  Nothing? 

Government  spending,  at  least  In  one  area. 

may  decline.  It's  not  the  result  of  determined 

budget  cutting,  but  principally  because  of  a 

sort  of  obsolescence. 

In  a  world  where  food  Is  getting  scarcer, 
agricultural  subsidies  are  becoming  an  In- 


tolerable contradiction.  And  agriculture  Is 
the  richest  field  for  cutting.  Farm  subsidies 
are  now  $3.3  billion. 

Not  only  are  subsidies  a  cause  of  rising  food 
prices,  but  it  makes  little  sense  for  the  pov- 
ornment  to  pay  farmers  to  prodtice  less  when 
hunger  stalks  half  the  world. 

Farmers  themselves  look  with  less  favor 
on  subsidies  than  formerly  The  Farm  Jour- 
nal polled  5,000  farmers  and  G3  per  cent  of 
them  f.ivor  an  end  to  price  supports. 

Sooner  or  l.iU-r.  those  vast  agricultural 
sub.sidif-.s.  an  outgrowth  of  an  era  long  p.i^l. 
will  be  recognized  as  an  obsolete  anach- 
rinism. 

Whv  .  ot  s(K<ner  than  Liter? 


STATEMENT  BY  LAURENCE  J. 
BURTON  OF  UTAH,  REG.A.RDING 
QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  FIRST  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  UTAH- 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  poll  results. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
re.sidents  of  Utah's  First  Congressional 
District  are  overwhelmingly  aeainst  the 
income  tax  increase  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  according  to  my  sixth  an- 
nual poll,  results  of  which  were  revealed 
today.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  poll 
participants  said  they  do  not  favor  the 
tax  increase,  with  onlj'  U  percent  sup- 
porting it.  The  remaining  10  percent  is 
either  undecided  or  has  no  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  in  Jan- 
uary to  every  household  in  the  district. 
Over  13.000  responses  have  been  received 
and  tabulated.  Tabulation  was  done  me- 
chanically by  IBM. 

On  the  Vietnam  war,  71  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  do  not  approve  of 
the  President's  conduct  of  it,  and  79  per- 
cent favor  an  increase  in  air  attacks 
against  North  'Vietnam.  Responses  to  the 
questionnaire  were  received  before 
President  Johnson's  latest  peace  efforts. 
Sixteen  percent  indicated  approval  of  the 
way  the  war  effort  Is  being  carried  out. 
A  bombing  halt  is  favored  by  only  6  per- 
cent, with  another  9  percent  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  bombing  level  at  present 
levels. 

The  United  States  should  not  continue 
trading  with  nations  that  aid  North  Viet- 
nam, according  to  85  tJercent  of  tho.se 
polled.  Only  6  percent  favor  such  trade. 

On  the  domestic  front.  70  i^ercent  of 
the  resix)ndents  believe  that  spending  on 
domestic  i^rograms  should  be  reduced. 
Nineteen  percent  took  the  opposite  view, 
with  the  remainder  undecided  or  of  no 
opinion. 

The  poll  also  shows  that  Utahans  in  the 
first  district  favor,  by  varying  percent- 
ages, a  Federal  tax-sharing  plan  with 
State  and  local  governments — 56  percent 
for,  30  percent  against;  import  quotas  to 
protect  American  industry — 75  percent 
for,  13  percent  against;  and  stricter  han- 
dling of  rioters  and  demonstrators — 84 
percent  in  favor. 
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A  proposal  to  ban  all  mail-ordtT  ^ales 
of  firearms  :s  optx>sed  by  an  approximate 
2  to  1  ratio  As  far  .us  claylliTtit  savmi? 
time  Is  concerned  the  ^hiII  shows  Utahans 
pretty  evenly  divided  on  the  subject 
Fifty  percent  of  those  responding  favor 
Utah's  participation  in  dayliKht  .savint; 
time    Forty-one  percent  do  not  favor  it 

A  c  implete  breakdown  of  tlie  [>oU  re- 
sults follow 

IPltCures  \n  fxroen'. ' 

1  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  c^in- 
clu(jt  of  the  Vietnam  war'' 

Yes - 16  *8 

No — , - -   ■'O  58 

Undecided 7  99 

No  re»p<MM« « *  98 

2  In  North  Vietnam  do  you  favor  lAi  In- 
tensineU  US  air  allaolcs;  iBi  a  bombing 
halt,  .>r  iC»  malntaJnlnt?  air  itlacks  it  the 
present  level  ■" 

(A.    , - 78   67 

,B>    4 -     6  8a 

,C,    .       .    - - 9   "« 

No  response. 8  45 

5  9hn\il<t  the  United  3tiite«  continue  to 
trade  *!tli  nations  '.hat  are  aiding  North 
Vietnam' 

Yes   .- *- 8  0* 

No —  , - --  84   50 

Undtv-lded * •*  ^ 

No  response ,- ■*  J* 

4  Do  you  bpiieve  the  American  people  ire 
receivini?  sufficient  information  from  the 
Government  on  vltiil  foreign  and  domestic 
issues  to  allow  them  to  vote  intelligently' 

Y-s  - 10  83 

N„ 78  73 

Undtxlded ,. 5   47 

No  resp^Jfise 4  U6 

5  Do  you  support  the  adnumatrallon's 
prjpoBed  uiiTease  lu  taxes? 

Yes    - 17  87 

No --   71   2i 

Undecided ; ♦^  '^* 

No  response.      484 

a  Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on 
domestic  pr'ojnms  should  be  reduced  ' 

Yes   - - 70  40 

Mo „ 19   3a 

fndecided ^ - 5  25 

N  )  rt^p<jn8e 5  00 

7  Should  industries  which  install  eqiup- 
ment  to  reduce  ilr  and  water  pollution  be 
printed  tax  .-redlts  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  oBset  part   jf  the  expense  Involved? 

Yc^          4«   96 

M,,                 36   98 

L'nafc.JfU     . 8   95 

N'j   response. 5   II 

8  Do  you  favor  returning  a  percentage  of 
the  tax  money  collected  by  the  federal  s,o\-- 
ernnu'ut  to  state  and  local  governments  to 
be  u.sed  is  they  see  fit? 

Y^^ 56  43 

M,        ,_ 30  39 

Undecided    8  23 

No    response 4.95 

9  Should  limited  Import  quotas  be  estab- 
lished jn  foreign  ^'xxls  to  protect  American 
cattle,  sheep,  fur  breeding,  dairy,  mining. 
steel  and  other  industries  ' 

Yes    75   43 

No - 12   38 

U:iaec:ded     -.- --- <5  31 

No   response 6.08 


10  Should    the   federal   government   enact 

>«isUtlon  lo  ban  all  miUl  order  sales  of  tire- 
arms'' 

Yes    28  78 

No      ,.. --  59  91 

Undecided     - 6  80 

No  response *  71 

11  Do  you  favor  Utahs  participation  in 
daylight  saving  time? 

Yes      1 50   21 

No        - 41    17 

Undecided    ... — 3  91 

No  response      *  72 

12  In  dealing  with  cl»ll  disorder,  do  you 
favor  lAi  stricter  handling  of  rioters  and 
■  demonstraU)rs"  by  police  and  the  courts 
or  iBi  more  programs  for  Improvement  of 
slum  ttre.is? 

(A)   84.08 

,Bl    10   11 

Neither       .......... ....--  35 

No  response .      .      -    - 5  46 


question  about  it  No  (.'roup  or  union 
.should  be  able  to  dictate  that  an  Ameri- 
can ciinnot  work  for  his  Oiivernment 
without  beloni'lH'T  or  payini;  dues  to  that 
group  or  union 


INTRODUflloN  t)F  HII.I.  TO  CUAIl- 
ANTFK  HUIHIS  OF  FKOKKAL  FM- 
FIX)VKFS 

Mr  BITRTON  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker  I 
a.sk  Linaniinous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks .it  th;.-^  point  m  the  Keiord 

The  SPF.^KFH  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah-* 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BURTON  ol  Utah  Mr  S()eaker. 
yesteiday  I  introduced  legislation  to 
h'uaiantee  the  iiKht  of  Fedeial  employees 
"to  form.  join,  and  ii&iist  any  employee 
orKanization  or  to  refrain  from  .such  liC- 
tion  ■  I  have  taken  this  .-^tep  becau.se  of 
recent  reporUs  m  the  press  that  the  Pns- 
Idont  intends  to  i.s.sue  an  F.\ecutive  order 
establuhim;  a  union  shop  lor  Federal 
jobholders 

I  feel  stmnwly  that  Federal  employees 
should  have  the  risht  to  jom  employee 
Kioups.  but  my  UfliiiKs  are  just  ;us  stronn 
that  they  should  aUo  have  llie  rinhl  to 
refiam  Irorn  joiniiiK  or  otherwise  .--up- 
fxjrtmk;  such  ijroups  if  they  so  choo.se.  I 
am  both  alarmed  .iiid  .:reatly  di.sap- 
jxiinted  that  consideration  is  bein«  mven 
tjy  this  administration  to  loiced  union- 
ization of  Federal  employees  I  hope  the 
rumored  Executive  order  will  not  be  is- 
sufti  But.  whether  it  is  or  not.  there 
.should  be  a  Federal  law  protecting  Gov- 
ernment workers  m  this  area  and  my 
bill  IS  designed  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy  issued  an 
Executive  order  specifically  protecting; 
the  ritfht  of  Federal  employees  to  join  or 
refrain  from  jolnim;  groups  and  asso- 
ciations. The  rule  that  Proident  Ken- 
nedy laid  down  at  that  time  is  .still  needed 
today  There  is  no  reason  to  chanue  it. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  3  million  Fed- 
eral employees — and  for  all  .Americans — 
if  the  Kennedy  order  is  rescinded  and 
one  callim;  for  forced  unioni/alion  is 
substituted  in  its  place. 

Any  citizen  who  otherwi.se  qualifies  for 
a  position  with  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  .ible  to  accept  and  di.schart;e 
the  duties  of  that  iwsition  without  hav- 
int;  other  conditions  of  emiiloymeiit  im- 
posed   uixjn   him     rhere   .sliouJd    be   no 


ask 

re- 

and 


RESULTS   OF    18TH   DISTRICT 
CONOR P.SSIONAL  POLL 

Mr      MICHEL      Mr      Svieaker,     I 
unanimous    (unseiit    to    extend    my 
marks  at  ih;s  point   ui  the  Rkcord 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .-^PK.^KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  refiuest  (.'f  the  'entloman 
from  Illinois'' 

I'here  was  no  obicction 
Mr,  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  the  people 
of  t'.ic  18th  Coniire.ssional  District  of 
Illinois  have  spoken  out  on  the  i.ssues  of 
the  day.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
every  hou.sehold  in  the  dustrlct.  and  we 
have  tabulated  the  usponses  of  15.400 
recer.  ed  to  date. 

Th?  answers  reflect  a  cross-section  of 
public  opinion  and  shows  a  deep  con- 
cern over  the  course  our  Nation  is 
t.ikmt'— In  the  Vietnam  war  and  on  fiscal 
and  other  domestic  i.ssues  here  at  home. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  coinc  well. 
accordinL'  lo  their  answers  They  tirmly 
opixise  any  general  bombine  halt  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  chances  for 
IK-ace  nepotiations  They  view  the  war  as 
a  national  problem  more  than  as  a  politi- 
cal i.ssue.  althouuh  more  than  one- 
third  said  if  It  were  still  unresolved  by 
election  day  in  would  be  a  major  factor 
In  their  voting 

On  the  fiscal  scene,  a  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral .-pendinR  drew  heavy  support  A  tax 
K'.crea.se  drew  hervy  fire  This  is  the 
course  that  many  of  us  who  are  trymc  to 
dampen  inflation  have  advocated— a 
meanmcful  cut  in  Federal  six-nding,  and 
if  ab.solutely  nece.s.sary,  combined  with 
a  minimal  tax  increase 

Less  Federal  interference  m  local  af- 
fairs—.schools.  houslnR,  and  so  forth, 
was  favored  by  sizable  majorities.  Tlie 
idea  of  encourauinc  the  poor  to  own  their 
own  homes  with  Federal  aid  drew  con- 
sistent approval. 

Farmers  want  to  barRain  collectively 
to  cet  hmher  prices  for  their  produce, 
as  tiearly  two-thirds  of  tho.se  polled  in- 
dicated 

.'\  tougher  stand  against  rioters  and 
looting  drew  almo.st  unanimous  suppoit 
.  from  (leople  who  are  worried  about  the 
60  iiercent  increase  in  crime  since  1960. 
The  courts  came  in  for  a  large  share  ot 
the  blame,  with  almost  90  percent  in- 
dicating they -believed  that  criminals  are 
being  treated  with  too  much  lenience 
by  the  judicial  system. 

Perhaps  most  indicative  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  pubhc  with  the  way 
the  Nation  is  being  run  is  the  fact  that 
90  percent  of  tho.se  answering  my  iwl! 
said  they  could  not  put  much  trust  m 
the  truthfulness  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment says.  The  credibility  gap  has.  in- 
deed, -videned  into  a  chasm  separating 
the  .Xmerican  i)eople  from  their  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Results  of  the  poll  were  as  follows: 
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Responses      Percent        Base 


h 

1  Do  vou  teel  we  are  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Yei  

No 

rio  response 

2  In  vouf  opinion  Aould  a  ri.iit  in  the  hombinp  ot  Noith 

Vietnam  improve  tlie  chances  lot  negotiation? 

Yes t 

No  1 -- 

No  response 

3  II  the  war  continues  iifht  up  to  election  day,  will  it  be 

the  rnaior  Ijclor  m  vour  vole  lor  Piesident? 

Yes  

No  

No  response 

4  Do  you  Mvot  ,in  increase  or  b  to  10  percent  in  Federal 

ta«es  lu  cumbat  inflation' 

Ves 

No ...i -  -.- 

No  response 1 

5.  Would  you  tavor  a  5lo  10  percent  .icross-lhe-boaid  cut 

in  spending,  regardless  ol  the  popularity  or  nient  ot 
the  programs  anecied? 

Yes   .. 

No 

No  response       . 

6.  Do  you  tavor  feilerai  lepislation  banninp  all  discrimina- 

tion because  ol  rice,  color,  creed  or  relii^ion  in  the 
buying  ao'l  selling-  cf  i  rnperty? 

Yes      , 

No 

No  tes[)onse    ...  


2,018 
12,810 

b43 


2,190 

12.529 

664 


.133 

.727 

MO 


3,348 

ll,3ti7 

6b7 


12.  Ob5 

2.811 

491 


b.  366 

9.470 

bl9 


13,1 

83,3 

3.  b 


14  2 

81  4 

4,3 


39  9 

b6-8 

3.3 


73  9 
4  3 


78,5 
18,3 
3,1 


34.9 

61,7 

3,4 


15,371 


lb.  383 


lb.  3bO 


lb,  362 


15,357 


lb,  355 


Responses      Percent        Base 


7.  Do  you  tavor  bussing  children  lo  achieve  r.icial  balance 
in  our  schools? 
Yes 

rio 

'4o  response 
S    Do  ynu  tavor  the  rubsidBinp  ol  nioitgape  |.ayments  ol 
Itie  p.ior  lu  help  them  become  homeowners? 
Y  f, 
Uo 

No  it,'Sfvanse 
9    Do  vou  think  laimeis  should  bargain  collectively  Im  the 
sale  ol  their  pioduce? 
Yes 
No 

No  res(Kinse 
10    Do  you  leel  the  leniency  ot  the  courts  has  contribuled 
siKnihcaiitly  lu  the  rapidly  risinc  crime  rate? 
Yes 
No 

No  response 
11,  Do  you  leel  i.iw  enloicpment  otticers  should  be  more 
loicplul  111  dealing  with  rioters,  looters  and  violent 
demniistiatojs? 

Hi", 

No 

No  re!,pon'.e 
12    Are  ynu  seriously  concerned  about  the  tiulhlulness  ot 
Ahal  the  Federal  Gnvernment  says? 
Yes 
No 
No  response 


1,224 

13.761 

4U7 


3,478 

11,198 

701 


9,110 
5,078 

1.  189 


13,677 

1.416 

269 


14.214 
860 
302 


13.875 

1.21)0 

308 


7  9 

89,4 
2  6 


22,6 

72  8 

4  6 


59  2 

31,0 

7  7 


89,0 
9  2 
18 


92  4 
5  6 
1,9 


90,2 
7,8 
2.0 


15.392 


15,377 


15.377 


15,362 


15,376 


15.333 


DESALINATION 
Mr.     WYATT.     Mr. 


PROGRAM 


Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  ob.iect!on. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day read  with  considerable  interest  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  during  1967.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Conmiittee.  it  has  been  my  opportunity 
to  participate  in  several  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  concerning  the 
desalting  ijrogram  and  I  also  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  several  field  in- 
stallations to  study  first-hand  the  en- 
gineering developments  that  are  current- 
ly taking  i)lace  I  am  encouraged  by  what 
I  have  heard  and  seen. 

Wliile  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  be- 
cause it  is  blessed  with  an  adequate  rain- 
fall, does  not  liave  a  direct  interest  in 
desalination,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prog- 
ress tliat  is  t)eing  achieved  through  the 
desalting  program  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  will  have  a  tremendous  long- 
range  impact  on  the  availability  of  fresh 
water  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  If  the  scientists 
and  engineers  who  are  working  to  de- 
\  elop  new  or  improved  low-cost  desal- 
ination processes  can  continue  to  main- 
tain the  current  rate  of  progress,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  the  large  dual 
purpose  power  and  water  desalting  plants 
can  more  cheaply  i^rovide  incremental 
fresh  sources  of  fresh  water  supply  than 
can  be  obtained  from  long-distance 
transfer  of  natural  fresh  water  from  one 
river  basin  to  another. 

The  most  important  facet  of  the  de- 
salting program,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of 
all  the  water  con.servation  and  develop- 
ment programs  being  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  this  is  the  only  pro- 
f-ram  that  offers  a  new  source  of  fresh 
water.  The  ability  to  provide  all  of  the 
fresh  water  we  v.ill  need  to  supply  our 


cities  and  industry  is  not  confined  to  the 
arid  areas  of  the  West  and  Southwest 
but  to  the  major  population  centers  of 
the  Northeast  as  well.  Even  now  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New- 
York  and  New  York  City,  is  jointly  .study- 
ing the  use  of  desalting  technology  to 
drought-proof  those  mctroi^olitan  areas. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Stewart  L.  Udall.  on  an  excellent 
report,  and  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues review  this  report  so  you  can  be 
fully  infoiTned  of  the  current  status  of 
this  developing  technology. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Lvtitridr. 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  DC,  March  20.  1368 
The  President, 
T7ic  H'7nfe  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  is  my  re- 
port as  required  by  Public  Law  448  82d  Con- 
gress, 2d  session.  ;is  .-imcnded.  to  .summarize 
the  1967  operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regarding  the  dc^altjnc  of  sea  and 
brackish  waters,  and  to  provide  recommenda- 
tions for  further  legislation.  More  detailed 
information  will  l>e  given  in  the  1967  .S.Uine 
Water  Conversion  Report  of  the  Office  at 
Saline  'Water,  which  will  Ix  published  on  or 
about  May  15.  1968, 

An  important  me.isure  of  the  dcvekipmrnt 
of  this  technology  is  the  cumulative  ciesaltinc 
plant  sales  of  major  US,  manulacturers  ol 
sea  water  conversion  equipment  .■\  decade  ago 
annual  sales  totaled  less  than  IG  million  gal- 
lons per  day  of  installed  c.ipacity,  Dunne  the 
past  year,  commercial  s.Ues  reached  nearlv  70 
million  gallons  per  day  of  installed  c.ipacity. 
Of  particular  interest,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  current  balance  of  payments  deficit,  the 
annual  foreign  sales  of  equipment  by  US, 
manufacturers  has  risen  Irom  about  5  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  in  1957  to  approximately 
40  million  gallons  per  day  ot  installed  c.ipac- 
ity or  nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  U,S, 
manufacturer  .sale^  dunnt:  this  past  year. 

The  progr.tm  activities  of  the  Office  i/f  .Sa- 
line Water  during  the  p:ist  year  can  be 
summed-tip  in  two  words — cuntmued  prog- 
ress. It  gives  me  considerable  jjlea^ure  to 
highlight  lor  you  the  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  year  toward;  reducing  the 
cost  of  producing  fresh  v.ater  from  s  iline 
sources. 


HESF.ARCH      I'RfiC.RAM 

Ueseeirch  resulus  now  being  obtained  relat- 
ing to  improved  malcn.als  of  i-onstruction  lor 
desalting  planus  may  contnbuu.'  M*ry  sipiuli- 
c.intly  to  the  short  term  reduction  m  the  cost 
of  dcs^ilU'd  waU'r  'ITie  cost  <•!  mati>rials  alone 
may  account  lor  approximately  40'.  of  the 
cost  of  de.s;Utod  water,  'I'he  research  progr.un 
Is  altackinp;  this  j)roblem  thnnurh  lai  de- 
tailed corrosion  investigations  at  the  Office 
ol  .Saline  Wat«r  tost  site  m  Freeport  Texas. 
lb)  Ijasic  materials  .studies  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  .Standards,  ici  fabrication  and 
testing  of  new  sinple  phitse  alloys,  and  id) 
siudies  on  improved  materials  mid  ijlasius 
at  selected  universities  i-.nd  tiie  O-.ik  Hulce 
National  L.i,lx>r.atory, 

This  research  has  great  potential  lor  re- 
ducing tlie  costs  (it  desaJm.alifjn  through: 

1  Development  of  new,  less  costly  ma- 
terials   suitable    for    jilant    construction, 

2  Oeneration  of  information  relevant  to 
corrosion  and  its  control  .so  that  the  life 
expectancy  i  1  .lU  materials  will  be  extended 

,1  Better  understanding  of  the  inech.anlsm 
of  scale  deposition  leading  to  technology  lor 
control  of  scale  formation, 

4,  Development  of  a  body  of  .■-ui)porting  in- 
formation that  will  permit  the  use  ol  less 
material  for  jjlant  construction.  This  in- 
formation will  include:  lai  better  data  on 
solutions  properties,  ib)  bett.er  data  on  mass 
and  heat  transfer  so  that  more  efficient  de- 
sipns  can  be  exploited,  ici  i.'ivesticaticjn  of 
uncon\entional  designs  offering  efficiency 
f  oupled  v.-ith  economy  m  fabrication. 

In  basic  investigations  r.f  t.he  reverse  osmo- 
i^is  process,  novel  composite  systems  com- 
jjrisefi  of  an  ultra-thin  layer  of  cellulose  ace- 
t:ile  coated  on  a  high  strength  porous  <i  ;iu- 
lose  substructure  have  shown  t!re:it  pri/iiuM' 
These  systems  offer  hiph  rates  of  fresh  water 
How  through  the  membrane,  .and  may  be 
capable  of  economic  production  in  a  variety 
of  contifruratKjns,  including  tiny  iiollow  '■,!- 
IjUlar  fibers  which  provide  r.  very  larce  mem- 
brane surface  area  m  compact  vessels. 

The  feasibility  of  hydroforming  cellulose 
acetate  iticmbr.mes  has  been  demonstrated, 
and  the  technology  for  advancing  this  con- 
cept, which  will  i)ermit  iiuiia!  Ci.stmg  :ind 
replacement  of  rever.se  osmosis  membranes 
on  an  automated  basis  is  now  under  develop- 
ment. 

Among  achievements  of  longer  range  inter- 
est. I  am  pleased  lo  report  the  first  suc- 
cessful l.tboratory  demonstration  ol^  pres- 
sure dialysis  process.  This  new  dcsalimc 
technique  is  quite  different  from  electrodi- 
alysis  in  that  lu  substitutes  simpl?  pres.sure 
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to  drive  the  salt  lomi  through  the  membrane 
instead  of  an  electric  current. 

A  recent  seourdfiry  result  from  our  work 
on  ^liisa  membranes  Is  that  certain  types  of 
poroMs,  hollow  ^lass  tllamentg  liave  the 
ability  to  reject  urea  <is  well  Mt  .salt  rhls 
andlng  Ls  of  interest  'o  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdmlnUtrHtlon  for  the 
recovery  of  wat^r  from  urine  for  prolonged 
rtlghta  by  man  in  outer  space,  and  to  the 
Pe<leriil  Water  Pollution  Control  A^enoy  for 
the  renovation  of  water  from  sewage  cfniienta 

Die  evaluation  of  heat  transfer  coemclents 
for  distillation  processes  requires  data  on 
four  properties  of  saline  water  svstems  den- 
sity, vapor,  pressure,  viscosity  and  thermal 
conductivity  Methods  for  estimating  these 
properriea  of  sea  water  .\nd  its  concentrate* 
were  developed  and  data  is  now  available 
over  the  25  to  175"  C  temperature  nuige 
This  svitjBtantlally  extends  the  range  of  data 
available  .is  part  of  a  systematic  program  to 
pmv.de  essential  data  for  improved  desali- 
nation 5',-vtems 

Numerous  -iiUt  water  brines,  .such  as  the 
concentrated  efBuent  of  a  sea  water  desalt- 
ing plant,  contain  substantial  amounts  of 
valuable  elements  including  potassium  and 
magnesium  .\s  the  4V.-illable  strpply  of  these 
chemicals  from  other  sources  dwindles  or 
becomes  more  expensive.  Interest  in  the  use 
of  sea  water  bruie  its  a  raw  material  source 
Incre.Lses. 

In  a  patfiil  Issued  on  January  16,  1968. 
to  in  OSW  contraciijr  ojid  to  the  Uniled 
States  of  America,  a  proc  ss  is  claimed  for 
simultaneously  removing  the  scaling  sub- 
stances from  brines  ,ind  recovering  potas- 
sium In  this  two-step  proce.ss,  the  brine  is 
first  treattHi  with  inoiiutakium  monophos- 
phate and  .dkall  to  precipitate  calcium  iUid 
magnesium  as  phosphates,  which  are  re- 
moved by  nitration  The  hltered  brine  is 
then  treated  with  additional  alkali  to  form 
a  precipitate  consisting  essentially  t>[  mag- 
nesium potiisslum  phijsphate.  which  Is  of 
particular  value  as  a  fertilizer  TJie  effluent 
solution  from  this  aecond  treatment  is  non- 
scaling  sea  water  :or  distillation  processes 

It  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to  report 
to  you  that  the  O.fice  of  saline  Water  Is  con- 
ducting one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  pro- 
ductive membrane  research  programs  m  the 
world  It  has  produced  ImjKirtaut  <iclentlfic 
breakthroughs,  such  as  the  discovery,  a  tew 
years  .igo.  of  i:\e  reverse  osmosis  prc^cess 
which  now  holds  high  promise  i\s  an  effec- 
tive desalting  process  .ts  well  as  various  valu- 
able applications  m  medicine,  .hemlcal  proc- 
essing,  .uid  renovation  of  polluted  waters 

ENCINEERINC.    UEVELOPMfNT 

Several  slgiuflcaiit  research  .md  develop- 
meiit  activities  were  initiated  or  completed 
during  1967  On  August  19.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the 
high-performance  Clair  Engle  1-mllllon-gaI- 
lons-per-day  desalting  plant,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  mark  the  .start  of  construction 
of  tiie  module  of  a  iO-mllUoa-gallons-per- 
day  multistage  Hash  distillation  plant.  These 
two  units  are  located  .Lt  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  San  Uiego  Test  Facility  which  is  lo- 
cated on  property  made  available  to  the 
Department  for  this  purpose  by  the  Ban 
Diego  G.ia  and  Electric  Company  at  their 
South  Bay  Station  m  Chula  Vista,  California. 

Even  though  the  Clair  Engle  plant  only 
h.io  been  in  .Dperutlon  a  short  'Ime.  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  valuable  data  already  1* 
available  Irom  the  multieffeit  multistage 
system  which  it  employs  For  example,  the 
plant  has  achieved  a  (jerformance  ratio  of 
20  ;)OunUs  of  product  water  per  one  pound 
of  ste;im  input  'o  the  ril  uu  This  is  double 
the  performance  of  the  plant  OSW  operated 
in  .-'an  Diego  In  1962-1964  The  plant  is  cur- 
rently operating  at  a  maximum  temperature 
ol  250'  F  but  OSW  Is  constructing  i  new 
Ume-magnesium-carbonate  pretreatment 

pi. lilt  to  work  m  conjunction  with  the  opera- 


tion of  the  Clair  Engle  plant  When  the  pre- 
treatment system  tjeglns  operatloo.  OSW  e«- 
pecta  to  be  able  to  progressively  Increase  the 
operating  lemi>erature  'f  the  desalting  unit 
to  approximately  :150'  P  .  which  substantially 
will  increase  the  perforin.ince  and  ffflclcncy 
of  the  Clair  Engle  plint 

The  module  which  represents  a  slice  or  a 
crf)68-sectlon  of  a  50-mllllon-gallons-per-day 
plant  la  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  May 
While  It  only  will  produce  about  2  5  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  t>er  day,  the  module 
13  constructed  In  auch  a  way  that  it  will 
confirm  the  essential  pr(jcess  and  structural 
designs  required  in  the  efficient  .md  eco- 
nomical design  construction  and  oi>eratlon 
of  very  large  desalting  plants  such  as  the 
ISO-mllUon-gall ms-per-day  plant  to  be  built 
by  the  Metropollt<in  Water  District  .-f  South- 
ern California  as  a  part  of  the  B<3lsa  Island 
Nuclear  Power  .ind  Water  Desalting  Project 
As  a  means  of  providing  for  the  practical 
application  of  desalting  technology  devel- 
oped through  Its  research  and  development 
program,  the  OSW  has  sponsored  an  archi- 
tect engineering  effort  for  a  universal  de- 
sign" of  a  2  5  million  gallons-per-day  multi- 
stage flash  distillation  desalting  plant  The 
universal  design  incorporates  technology 
representing  the  most  advanced  state  of 
the  desalting  art  It  is  ad.ipt.ible  to  a  wider 
variation  of  economic  and  physical  site  con- 
ditions with  min'.m.um  alterations  or  modi- 
fications to  the  drawings  and  sF>eclflcallons 
The  umversal  design  also  can  be  constructed 
In  multiple  units  to  provide  up  to  lO-rallUon 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day. 

A  comprehensive  reverse  osmosis  and  Ion 
exchange  electrodlalysls  lest  program  Is  un- 
derway through  Held  operation  of  several 
small  mobile  units  designed  to  obtain  per- 
formance data  on  a  wide  variety  of  brackish 
waters  Including  acid  mine  waters.  These 
field  tests  will  provide  valuable  data  on  the 
performance  and  econotiucs  ■  f  membrane 
processes  and  will  serve  to  guide  future  ac- 
tivities for  the  continued  development  and 
practical  application  of  these  desalting 
systems. 

Modifications  to  the  VTE  test  bed  plant 
at  Freeport.  Texas,  provided  new  design  and 
construction  data  which  provided  the  basis 
for  the  fljst  successful  commercial  sale  of 
a  VTE  desalting  process  plant  which  was 
purchased  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Government 
to  prtxluce  1 -million  gallons  of  fresh  water 
per  dav  The  plant  Is  nearlng  completion  on 
St  Croix.  A  2  5  million  gallons-per-day  mul- 
tistage flash  plant  also  Is  nearlng  comple- 
tion ,jn  St  Thomas  to  .«;ubstantlaUy  add  to 
the  water  supply  of  that  water-.short  Island. 
.\  series  of  engineering  modifications  on 
a  60.000  gallons-per-day  vacuum  freezing 
process  plfot  plant  located  .it  Wrlghtsvllle 
Beach.  North  Cu-ollna,  Improved  the  poten- 
tial of  this  crystallization  method  to  the 
ptjlnt  where  it  can  now  be  considered  for 
commercial  ipplication  In  small  to  medium 
size  plants  Experimental  work  at  the  pilot 
plant  level  of  development  on  the  secondary 
refrigerant  process  and  the  hydrate  process 
hrtve  not  been  as  successful,  with  the  result 
that  the  level  of  ttie  engineering  develop- 
ment effort  on  these  'wo  processes  will  be 
substantially  reduced 

In  addition  to  the  crystalluallon  process 
pilot  plant  operation  at  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach. 
OSW  also  Is  testing  three  Hash  distillation 
units,  one  of  which  is  designed  to  test  the 
performance  of  aluminum  as  a  substitute  for 
more  costly  material;  a  vertical  tube  evap- 
orator which  has  been  designed  by  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory;  an  experimental  hlgh- 
periormance  heat  transfer  unit;  and  a  CO. 
suppression  system  for  control  of  alkaline 
scale  A  brine  desulfatlon  pilot  plant  will 
smjn  be  installed  to  develop  an  improved 
pretreatment  system 

Architect-engineering  services  are  iinder- 
way  on  the  design  of  a  brackish  water  test 
facility  to  be  established  during  the  coming 


year  at  Roswell  New  Mexico  When  this  new 
facility  18  completed  It  will  enable  OSW  to 
expedite  experimental  developmental  work  on 
processes  which  show  economic  promise  of 
providing  an  answer  for  the  problem  faced 
by  the  more  than  1  000  US  cities  and  com- 
munlUes  which  now  use  water  containing 
dissolved  salts  which  exceed  Public  Health 
standards  for  good  drinking  water 

Saline  Water,  particularly  hot  sea  water, 
is  a  very  corrosive  liquid  which  Is  a  contin- 
uing i>roblem  in  all  distillation  rqulpment 
A  materials  evaluation  program  Is  underway 
at  fYeeport,  Texas,  to  ascertain  the  best 
metals  and  alloys  tor  various  desalting  ap- 
plications Including  a  tost  lixip  that  has  been 
con.<tructed  in  cooperation  with  the  Copjicr 
Development  .^.ss(K-latlon,  and  negotiations 
are  underway  for  similar  test  loops  with  the 
aluminum  and  stainless  steel  Industries 

I'RESmENTl.M.    MANDATES 

In  a  spe<lal  White  House  Message  on  Nat- 
ural liesources  to  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  on  February  2.1.  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedv  wrote: 

■  Tills  Administration  Is  currently  engaged 
in  re-doubled  efforts  to  select  the  most  prom- 
ising approaches  to  economic  desalination  of 
ocean  and  bracklst  waters,  and  then  f.icus 
our  energies  more  Intensively  on  those  ap- 
proaches 

•T  now  pledge  that,  when  this  know-how 
is  achieved,  it  will  Immediately  be  made 
available  to  every  nation  In  the  world  who 
wishes  It.  along  with  appropriate  technical 
and  (>ther  assistance  for  its  use  " 

On  several  occasions,  Mr  President,  vou 
have  expressed  your  strong  desire  to  make 
available  to  all  nations  of  the  w,-orld  the  de- 
salting technology  developed  through  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  You  will 
recall.  In  your  statement  to  the  First  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  Water  Desalination 
on  October  4   1965.  you  told  the  delegates 

The  need  Is  world-wide,  so  must  be  the 
effort  Knowledge  like  thirst,  belongs  to  all 
men  No  country  can  l>e  the  sole  possessor 
We  in  this  country  are  ready  U)  Join  with 
everv  nation — to  share  our  efforts,  to  work 
in  every  way.  We  cannot  wait — for  the  prob- 
lem will  not  wait  " 

When  you  signed  Public  Law  89  118.  ui\ 
August  11.  1965,  you  stated; 

■  I  would,  therefore,  lay  out  before  the 
talents  of  our  industry  and  science  and  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  these  chal- 
lenges and  goals: 

"4  That  as  rapidly  as  we  develop  economic 
desalting  plants,  we  be  prepared  to  share 
our  technology  with  other  countries  where 
desalting  offers  the  best  answer  to  local 
water  problems." 

This  brlel  review  of  but  a  few  of  the  state- 
ments which  you  and  your  predecessor  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  have  made  concerning  the 
application  of  U  S  desalting  technology  to 
alleviate  water  problems  in  and  nations  of 
the  world  is  to  preface  the  following  section 
of  this  report  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Dep'-rtment  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  the 
Presidential    mandates    we    have    received. 

INTERN  AI  ION  AL    C  oorERAIION 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  first  of  all,  that 
every  international  desalting  activity  in 
whxh  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
engaged,  has  been  conducted  by  .and  with 
the  fullest  ctmperatlon  of  the  Department  of 
Stale.  While  these  programs  have  been 
rather  extensive,  they  have  not  been  expen- 
sive. For  the  several  years  prior  to.  and  In- 
cluding Fiscal  Year  1967.  the  total  expendi- 
tures wei"  under  $300,000  The  Fiscal  Year 
1968  estimate  is  $175,000  of  which  a  sUnili- 
cant  portion  is  for  the  U  S.-Mexlco-L^EA 
study. 

In  order  to  make  the  technical  Informa- 
tion developed  through  the  research  and 
engineering     development     programs     spon- 
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sored  and  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  available  to  foreign  fiovernments.  we 
are  continuing  to  send  to  e;ich  of  the  nations 
represented  at  the  First  International  Sym- 
posium on  Water  Desalination,  one  copy  of 
every  desalting  rejiart  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  1  am  plea.sed  to 
report  that  we  have  received  a  j,'reat  innny 
letters  of  appreciation  from  scientists  and 
engineers  In  many  lands  as  a  result  of  this 
lulormation   dissemination   program. 

SAl'DI     ..XRAUI.A 

.■\  dramatic  new  project  is  now  underway 
in  Saudi  Arabia  to  dUevlate  the  water  prob- 
lem that  for  centuries  has  plapued  this  water 
dehcient  nation.  In  Us  first  application,  the 
Government  of  Satuli  .Vrabia  is  utilizing  the 
"universal  design"  in  the  construction  at 
Jldd.i  >)f  a  dual-purpose  plant  to  produce 
50000  kilowatUs  of  power  and  5-mllllon  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  per  day. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  after  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Stale,  the  Department  ol  the 
Interior,  in  March  1964,  aispat<'hed  a  team  of 
water  and  power  cxperus  to  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  locating  :i  large  combined  electric 
power  and  saline  waK-r  conversion  plant  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Jidda-Mecca 
area.  While  the  Lkpartnient  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  l.o  make  such  studies  under  the 
provision  of  Public  Law  87-295,  the  study 
team's  expenses  were  shared  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  study  team  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  dual-purpose  facility  at  Jidda. 
This  recommendation  led  to  an  agreement 
between  the  two  nations  :n  October  1965, 
which  provided  for  the  United  Slates  to  con- 
tribute the  "universal  design"  for  the  de- 
salting portion  of  the  dual-purpose  plant 
and  lor  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  act  as 
the  contracting  and  supervising  office  lor  the 
design,  construction,  and  Installation  of  t.he 
plant.  The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
would  pay  all  construction  costs  and  would 
make  available  all  data  and  information 
from  the  operation  of  the  plant  to  further 
the  research  and  development  of  water  de- 
salting technology  in  the  United  States. 

Through  a  series  ol  contracts  totaling 
■$17,031,250.  awarded  ;it  the  direction  of 
Prince  Mohamed  Al-Faisal,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Office  during  1967.  the  construction 
of  the  dual-[>ur))ose  lacillty  has  developed 
mlo  an  International  enterprise.  The  prime 
contractor  is  located  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
desalting  plant  is  being  consirucled  by  a 
US  firm,  the  steam  turbine-driven  electric 
generators  are  being  manufactured  by  a 
We.st  German  company,  and  the  steam  boilers 
will  come  from  Japan. 

This  exciting  new  [)roject  Is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  1969.  with  the  first  desalt- 
ing tinit  on  steam  by  the  lirsi  of  April  and 
the  second  on  the  first  of  June.  This  plant 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  cooperation 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  in  a  most  realistic  sense,  serve  to  carry 
out  your  pledge  to  share  our  desalting  tech- 
nology with  other  nations. 

IRAN 

During  my  visit  to  Iran  in  February,  I 
found  an  intense  interest  among  local  gov- 
ernment ollici:ils  to  move  their  nation  for- 
ward throuith  the  full  development  of  their 
meager  natural  fresh  water  resources  and  the 
use  of  desalting  plants  to  provide  additional 
sources  of  supply.  We  discussed  at  that  time 
the  necessity  of  undertaking  water  resource 
surveys  which  could  serve  as  the  basis  for 
w.itcr  development  prograni  jilanning.  These 
discussions  were  continued  during  the  Water 
fir  Peace  Conference  in  May  with  Iranian 
delegates  who  attended  the  conference.  This 
preliminary  planning  w;is  culminated  in  the 
arrangement  you  reached  with  the  Shahan- 
sha,   diuing  his  visit  in  August,   to  provide 


a  U.S.  team  of  water  oxj^erts  to  Join  wiUi 
an  Iranian  study  team  in  a  coopenitive  el- 
fort  to  solve  the  problem  of  i)revenling  sweet 
waters  in  rivers  flowing  into  the  North  Shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Sea  of  Oman 
from  becoming  s.illy:  lor  studies  ol  desalting 
sea  rtiUer  In  the  Persian  Gulf  area;  and  for 
cooperative  evaluation  of  the  potential  of 
cloud  seeding.  Tlie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior vi'ill  be  the  jjrincipal  a^rency  lor  iiro- 
viding  the  U.S.  water  experts  lor  this  co- 
operative venture,  and  an  agreement  is  being 
,irranged  through  the  Dej^artment  ol  State. 


_OOVFW    !30.000,000-f  pt!   |.lant- 

diiital  cost  (1S67  basis) 

Unit  \Mlet  cost  (ctrils  pei  1,000  »:jI  ) 
.'00  VfW,  100000,000-  gpd   plani 

Cipitjl  cost  (196!)) 

Unit  vi.itei  cost  (cents  pet  1,000  fM  ) 


Additional  In-house  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted which  considered  incre:iKOd  plant 
sizes  for  power  iind  water  jiroduction.  The 
rosulting  cost  estimates  ;ipprox;niate  those 
listed  above.  This  virtually  completes  our 
work  on  this  jiroject  We  have  no  commit- 
ment to  conduct  additional  slucUes  ir  to 
|)articipate  in  the  c<inslructicn  of  the  (jro- 
!)osed  project. 

MEXICO 

The  ))rellminary  .isiiessmcnt  <'i  the  icchni- 
c.il  :ind  economic  practicability  i.if  dual- 
Jjurpose  nuclear  power  and  water  desalting 
plants  to  produce  fresh  water  and  electricity 
for  the  and  regions  of  the  .stales  ol  .Arizona 
and  California  m  the  United  States,  and 
.Sonora  and  Baja  California  in  Mexico  is.  Hear- 
ing completion.  The  findings  of  this  Joint 
study  effort,  which  is  being  conducled  under 
the  provisions  of  an  agreement  befween  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  wtII  be  transmitted  to  you  and  to 
appropriate  members  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  final  meeting  ol  the  study  team 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  m  June 

Although  the  current  studies  provide  but 
a  preliminary  assessmsnt  (jf  the  application 
of  this  new  source  tjf  water  to  a  v;i5l  arid 
area,  the  sheer  magnitude  ol  the  type  of  proj- 
ect it  envisions  rivals  in  its  exciting  j^oieii- 
tlal  our  exploration  of  outer  space.  While  the 
gigantic  Bolsa  Island  project  in  Southern 
California  represents  the  culmination  ol  the 
advances  in  desalting  technology  to  date,  it 
will  become  but  a  jjilot  i)rojecl  lor  the  plants 
required  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the  study 
area.  Considering  the  lirsl  time  the  total 
water  needs  of  an  arid  region,  including  agri- 
cultural water,  the  study  team  lias  selected 
1 -billion  gallons-per-day  desalting  jjlanis  as 
the  basic  unit  size  to  provide  the  fresh  wa- 
ter rivers  that  will  flow  from  the  sea. 

To  develop  the  full  potential  of  this  fer- 
tile, but  presently  unproductive  land,  a  series 
of  such  plants  would  be  required.  WTth  the 
first  to  oegin  operating  in  the  l.ite  1970's. 
Additional  units  of  similar  size  would  follow 
until  a  new  river — which  would  rival  the 
Colorado  in  size — is  born.  Tlius.  the  U.S.- 
Mexico-IAEA study  IS  cjpemng  up  new  vistas 
for  the  application  of  desalting  technology 
and  providing  invaluable  information  to 
shape  and  guide  our  research  ..nd  develop- 
ment effort. 

In  concluding  my  report  on  international 
activities  reUumg  to  desalination.  I  would 
like  to  mention  th.it  I  was  suri)rised  by  the 
high  level  of  interest  displayed  by  many 
of  the  delegates  who  participated  in  the 
Water  for  Peace  Conlerence,  in  the  immedi- 
ate and  long-ranste  pc>tent:al  of  clesallmg 
processes  to  alleviate  critical  water  supply 
problems.  The  Water  for  Peace  Conference 
was   called  to  consider  all   aspects   of   water 


I.SRAEL 

.Since  the  1965  study  of  the  fe:i.slbillly  of  a 
l.irge  dual-pun)ose  nuclciu-  jiower  and  water 
desalting  plant  for  Israel  was  completed,  the 
Government  of  Israel  h.as  re-evalu:ited  its 
power  requirements  lor  the  mid-1970's  and 
concluded  tliat  liOO  megawatts  of  electncal 
energy  would  be  needed  Instead  ol  the  200 
megawatts  Considered  in  the  earlier  study 
The  original  study  hiis  be<'n  ujidaU'd  to  re- 
llcct  the  increase  in  saleable  electric  jxjwer 
troin  200  to  'MO  nieuawalls  The  comparative 
results  are  summarized  as  lollows: 

Fised  charge  rate 


b  peicenl 


7  percent 


V12.7OO.0OO    $224, 100,(K)0 
23.  6  M.  2 


10  percent 


$;'83, 400. 000 
66.6 


$187,000,000    $197,200,000       j:iO.OOO,000 
28.6  43  4  67.0 


C'inservation  and  development,  but  the 
prime  iniere.it  of  most  delegates  .entered 
<;n  desalting.  This  lirst-li;i.nd  evidence  of 
world-wide  interest  in  desalting  tindcrscores 
the  value  of  your  direclive  to  make  :ivail- 
able  to  the  thirsty  nations  ■ 'i  iiie  world 
our  desalting  technology  Without  question 
it  IS  the  type  of  activlly  that  will  bring  htst- 
iiig  benelits  to  all  mankind  I  am  ple.ised  to 
reijort  that  Departnient  ol  Slate  crfficials  have 
told  me  on  a  number  of  cH'ca.su.ins  l.hat  your 
jjrogram  to  l.'cely  dlsteminaie  this  infor- 
mation has  contributed  sulxsiantially  to  im- 
prove our  diplomatic  re;:iUons  with  other 
f:o\ernments. 

LEGISLATION 

Dunne  1967.  the  Conpretis  approved  three 
iniijor  legislative  Aclis.  The  lir;,l  of  these. 
Public  Law  90-18.  approved  on  May  19.  is  a 
milestone  in  the  legislative  development  of 
■he  saline  water  conversion  jirogram.  It  au- 
thori7x:'S  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
jjariicip.ite  In  the  development  of  technology 
!or  l.u'ge-scale  destUting  by  providing  finan- 
cial and  technical  a-ssistance  t-o  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  .Southern  Califor- 
nia I'jr  the  design,  dcvelopmenv  c^jn£tructii,n 
and  oper;ition  (jf  a  i50-nullion  galions-per- 
d:iy  desalting  plant  to  be  constructed  ixs  a 
part  of  the  dual-purpo.sc  Kolsa  Island  nu- 
clear power  and  water  desalting  jiroject  in 
.sjuthern  California. 

On  November  20,  1967.  Dr  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
Ijorg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. :ind  I  Joined  with  cfficials  of  the 
Me'ropolitan  W.ilcr  Disinct  to  sitrn  the  con- 
tract between  Metropohtiin  and  the  Federal 
Government  f'.)r  the  participation  ol  our  two 
agencies  i.i  this  huge  undcrUtking.  Also 
siu-ned  ;it  the  s.ime  time  wa^  the  contract 
between  Metropolitan  ;ind  the  o'.,hcr  jjarti- 
cipatilig  aL'encies.  S.in  Diego  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company.  Southern  California  Edison, 
and  the  Depio-tmenl  ol  Water  and  Power  (.'I 
the  City  01  Los  Angeles. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  f.ibri- 
cation  of  the  turbine  generators  lor  the  elec- 
tric jjlant  and  bids  liave  been  received  for 
the  two  nuclear  reactors  which  will  provide 
the  energy  for  the  dual-purpose  complex. 
Other  activities  russoclated  with  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  project  are  proceed- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  pace. 

Public  Law  90-:iO,  approved  on  June  24. 
authorized  .an  appropriation  ol  t2:J.282.0"0 
for  the  ciperation  of  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  m  fiscal  year  J9G8  The  bill  also 
provided  general  authorization,  subtfct  ■  i 
specific  approval  ol  the  Congress,  for  the  con- 
struction of  test  bed  and  prototype  plants. 
.Subsequent  to  tlic  enactment  of  this  .'.uihori- 
zation.  the  Congress  appropriated  srjHOOOOO 
which,  together  with  ■s-6.420,000  fiscal  year 
1967  funds  c.trried  over  to  fiscal   year   1968. 
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provided  %  ^otal  funding  for  flscal  year  !9«8 
■  '(  iJfl  i30  000 

The  third  legislative  action  wfia  the  ap- 
pr'vxl  by  the  Senate  of  S  Res  155.  >u  fijlowg 
Whereas  the  security  and  national  Inter- 
■^-■-.^  if  the  United  Stiites  rerjvjlre  that  there 
>••  I  4tAb!e  ind  dunible  pe.ue  ;n  the  Middle 
K.us".  .and 

Wherea*  the  greatest  har  to  a  long-term 
.<e''lement  of  the  differences  between  the 
Arab  and  I.-iraell  people  is  the  chronic  short- 
age jf  rre«h  Witer,  useful  work,  and  an  ade- 
quate f'Kxl  Hupply;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  now  haw  nvall- 
able  the  techncllng^■  and  the  resourcM  to 
Alleviate  the«e  shortages  and  to  provide  a 
base  fir  peaceful  cooperation  between  the 
C"un?Ttes  '.nv'ilved:  Now   therefore,  he  It 

' RfHOlvfcl.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  prompt  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  nuclear  desalting  plants  will 
pm%  ide  large  quanniies  .if  fresh  water  to 
both  Arab  and  Ismell  territories  and,  there- 
by, will  re.sult  in — 

ill   new  jiibs  for  the  many  refugees. 

"i2l  An  enormotis  Increase  in  the  .igilcul- 
tural  producnvlty  at  existing  wasteland*, 

■■i3i  a  broad  base  for  cooperation  between 
Israel  and  Arab  0<ivernnientR:   and 

•i  »1  a  farther  dtmoasiraiiun  of  the  Uiut«l 
States  efforts  to  find  peaceful  'ujlutloo.i  to 
areas  of  .-onfllrt.  .md  be  '.t  further 

'•Re.ioficd.  That  the  President  U  rrqupst<»d 
to  pursue  these  objectives,  as  reflecting  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  wltliln  .md  outaUl*  the 
United  Nati'^u.'.  md  wit  i  .x<'.  nations  sinitlarly 
minded.  ;is  bfing  m  •!ie  highest  natloniil  in- 
terest of  the  Uril'ed  States   • 

In  a  rather  uiuque  experience  tor  tnif  an 
oppcTtunltv  Ui  appear  tjefore  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Pcreigti  Relattonft — J  ;:ave  general 
supp'vrt  t<i  the  resolution  SumniarUtu|  my 
reniartw.  I  told  the  Committee 

Technol.  gy  .ivaiUole  today  in  desaStlng 
makes  It  pt.u,ihle  U)  consider  a  wide  variety 
of  plant  sfcs  and  processes  to  meet  the  sup- 
piemen' aJ  water  reqiuremcnta  existing  1^  the 
M;adU>  B.IA'.  inrintting  iirr.iultur.il  .-nipur-l- 
pal,  and  industrial  needs  We  deliberately 
tried  to  aevelt.>p  a  '.  erv  versatile  progratn  of 
large  plants,  middle- ^l^e  ptnnts  and  imall 
plants  U)  mee'  all  nrcMij  De>altlng  plants 
can  be  built  in  -•ap«ciue»  to  meet  r'onceirsble 
short-term  an  1  I.  ng-tcrm  water  require- 
ments of  the  pi  pulaLiiin.  providing  f'j  the 
needs  of  thousn  id*  of  refugees  and  dti.p|aced 
persons." 

nSCAl.    YICa«     l»««    AVTBOntZATtOt*     I 

For  Ptsc\l  Tei.r  lofio  we  h.ive  suVimitt^d  to 
the  Congress  an  nuthorlzntlon  re<|ue!|t  of 
$30.3M  000  Mr  the  Cifflce  .f  -iAJine  Water  This 
amount  includes  S3  Ocni  oiiO  for  our  partiripa- 
tlott   in   the   Bel-  .    ■  :      r  "■■:      (      'lO 

f<iT  resr.irc.i,    8'  ;  j 

development,  *.a  n  , :  .  ,  r  j-r  •■•  '  iiiiui.ure. 
men'  anit  plniit  en^itioering:  MOO  'Xio  'ir  pro- 
gram nnnlycts  and  'ie*ilring  feti»ibillty  and 
ectmomlr  ,to.<ies  niid  Si  Iflt  OOO  fori  »<1- 
mini8tratu.'n  ana  coordination.  I 

While  the  iunds  I'-qufstcO  for  ?t»c.il  T^ar 
1969  represent  a  iin.nl  lncrra.i*  over  fttncts 
available  In  Fl«c»J  Year  1968.  the  lev»l  of 
fiinillng  is  fir  txli/w  The  r  t»  •-■'.  rx  i^.-.dl- 
ture  authort;;ed  by  Public  L.nw  89  :iH.  ap- 
proved on  Auiipist  I!  ]0«5  In  view  nt  the  cur- 
rent biKliret  demands  we  feel  that  the  level  of 
effort  *e  have  retiuested  for  the  coming  year 
will  enable  us  Uj  move  forward  at  a  sarn- 
factory  pace  toward  our  goal  of  low»co»t 
dettailnauan.  ' 

With  e«ch  pit&stng  year  we  note  with  In- 
creasing -1  ncerii  the  detcrlor«tl<n  of'  the 
Water  posture  of  the  United  .States  asi  our 
on-ru.shlng  population  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Irresponsible  wa«te  and  w.inton  water  pollu- 
tion practices  on  the  other  continue  to  maite 
deep  inriiaUs  on  the  ability  ol  uur  natural 
fresh  water  resources  to  meet  burgeoning  de- 
ni.inds.  Whiie  Ueialteu  water  is  yet  to  make 
Its  Uupact  as  an  alternate  source  of  supply 


in  this  country  it  already  has  t)ecf>me  ;in 
liilegrai  part  of  the  fresh  wat«r  supply  in 
once  water-destitute  locations  .such  .is  the 
Virgin  Isliuids.  Aruba    CurafSko    and   Kuwait. 

The  full  extent  of  Uie  water  .shortage  prob- 
lem as  we  c*n  rtee  It  today  wa«  not  so  clearly 
dellued  lu  i  .(.""J  .SoUftheless.  that  was  the 
year  e'ougrejrft  authorised  .i  retiearch  program 
l4j  develop  iiuge  land-ba*e<;l  plautb  to  provide 
fresh  water  irom  the  inexhauitlble  oceans 
at  low-cost  Tl>e  desHltlng  technology  cur- 
rently available  to  solve  today's  water  prob- 
lems and  the  promi.se  it  holds  for  the  future 
well-being  of  mankind  is  a  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  B2d  Congre.ss  who  had  the 
foresight  to  enact  such  visionary  legislation 

With  your  deep  pers4inal  interest  and  di- 
rection and  with  the  contlimed  supjxirt  of 
the  Department's  desjilllng  program  bv  the 
Congress  I  am  cimndent  that  the  American 
scientific  and  industrial  community  working 
In  partnership  with  the  Office  of  Siiline 
W.iter  will  ..ontlnue  the  remarkable  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  ilesjilMng  technology 
leading  to  tlie  attainment  of  more  efficient 
processes  in  the  future. 
.Sincerely  yours. 

6riW*MT  L    UliALL. 

Scrrrta'-y   of   the   Intertor. 


RENEWAL  OK   HH ( ).MX"ASTrNG 

Mr,  TUNNEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .ii,k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  cmd  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  jxiint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
finm  CaUfornia''  ,^ 

There  waa  nqobicctitm. 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  SpVaker.  I  am  tn- 
tr.>ductins;  leixl.slatlon  to  amend  the 
Communication.s  Act  of  1934  to  pre- 
.scribe  a  minimum  term  of  5  years  for 
station  licenses  ^'.ranted  under  the  act. 
T)\c  legislation  would  also  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  re- 
new a  license  for  a  tenn  exceeding  5 
years  if  it  finds  that  pubhc  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  would  be  .served. 

At  tile  b^'KiimiiiK  of  1968  there  were 
stjine  6,000  AM  and  FM  broadcast  sta- 
lloii.s  and  some  600  t<levi.Mon  broadcast 
•stations  operating.  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia alone  there  are  410  AM  and  FM 
stations  and  4L'  commercial  television 
stations. 

I  have  written  to  many  of  these  broad- 
casters and  they  have  indicated  a  dis- 
:satlsfaction  with  hating  to  renew  their 
licenses  every  3  years.  Frequent  renewal 
IS  time  con.suminR  and  costly.  Today, 
moit  broadcastltis  .■stations  hate  drman- 
stralJ-d  both  a  business  and  public  re- 
socn.tiblllty  '.vhlch  tncnts  a  lonKcr  li- 
cr-n.'.  ns  perlixJ.  I  ur«e  the  Congress  to 
cnacl  tills  k-glslutlon  and  demonstrate 
its  confidence  In  our  Nations  broadcast- 
ing industry — a  confidence  which  they 
have  earned  by  hard  work  and  public 
dedication. 


L.\Hi:'.'   u  HHIEN 


Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  con.sint  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tht  Kenlleman  from 
California^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  S|x'aker.  I  would 
Like  to  Join  in  tins  tribute  to  one  of  tiie 


most  outstanding  Postmaster  Generals 
in  our  Nation's  history.  His  energy,  dedi- 
cation, and  imacifiatlon  as  a  public  serv- 
ant are  unmatclied. 

Larry  O'Brien  has  met  the  challense 
of  his  office  with  new  ideas  which  will 
help  modernize  the  Post  (Office  Depart- 
ment and  allow  it  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  future  Larry  O'Brien  has  led  the 
way  and  now  Ins  pioneer  efforts  mu.st  be 
continued 

I  resret  that  he  mu.^t  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment and  I  hoix-  that  his  departure 
will  be  a  t»'ni[>i)rar\"  one 

A  man  of  lil.s  caliber  mu.-^t  not  ix' 
allowed  to  make  his  departure  from  pub- 
lic .se'r\ice  a  permanent  one.  Larry 
O  Bricn  has  earned  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  the  Congress  and  the  i^eople 
of  this  Nation  His  .services  will  be  .sorely 
mLi-sed  but  his  inspiration  to  others  in 
public  service  will  continue. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PATMAN  SUP- 
I'ORTS  SP:NAT0R  harts  CRITI- 
CISM OF  WEAK  ANTITRUST 
POLICIES 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  lemarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ;;entleman 
from  Texas'.' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  St>eaker,  all  who 
support  effective  competition  oj^eratin^ 
witliin  a  free  entcrpn.se  .socety  .should 
carefully  heed  the  warning  soiuidcd  by 
Senator  Hart  to  the  .-Xmerican  Bar  A.sso- 
ciatlon  here  m  Wasiiineton  on  .April  4. 

The  Senator  correctly  iwlnts  out  that 
coTicentratcd  indu.stries  remain  concen- 
trated and  that  con^'lomerates  prolifer- 
ate at  record  speed  but.  all  the  while, 
enforcement  remains  low-key  and  over- 
all concentration  continues  to  urow. 

Concentrated  industries,  whether  they 
be  m  basic  metals,  .soft  eoods,  or  in  bank- 
ing represent  a  clear  and  present  dancer 
to  economic  freedom  and  private  enter- 
pruse  in  the  United  States.  Diffusion  of 
power  in  business,  as  well  as  diffusion  of 
power  in  Governir.ent.  has  been  Ion? 
recoenized  as  the  best  means  of  achiev- 
mg  economic  and  political  democracy. 

The  distlngmshed  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  call-,  for 
vigorous  antitrust  policies  among  the 
Icjral  profession.  I  call  upon  all  lawyers — 
paiticularly  those  in  Congress — to  lulp 
.save  American  free  enterprise  as  \vc  know 
it. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  i.i 
tile  Record  my  views  on  this  critical 
problem,  which  appeared  m  the  recent 
1968  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  tlie  vice  chairm-^.n 
during  the  present  Cormress.  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Senator  Hart's  remarks  before 
the  bar  association: 

SVPPLtMENrARY    VIEWS    r.F   RtrRESENTATIVE 

Patman 
T.^e  committee  recommendations  stress  the 
importance  of  achieving  creater  wage-prfe 
stability  In  .addition  to  a  ."Jtmng  wage-price 
p<jlicy.  the  report,  quite  correctly,  in  my  opin- 
ion, emptiaslzes  that  Oovernment  regul.itorjr 
agencies  and  antitrust  poUcles  have  a  role  In 
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promoting  this  deaired  stability.  Th«  basic 
design  of  the  Elmployment  Act  of  1046  waa 
to  preserve,  as  well  as  place  prlm&ry  reliance 
on.  the  market  system,  and  thoee  of  us  who 
worked  for  passage  of  the  Employment  Act 
had  this  uppermost  In  mind.  Indeed,  this 
purjxjee  was  set  out  m  the  declaration  of 
policy  In  the  Employment  Act.  which  states 
that  It  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  "•  •  •  to 
foeter  .tnd  promote  free  competitive  enter- 
prise and  the  general  v.elfare  •  •  •  to  pro- 
mote maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power" 

The  President  has  t.iken  a  very  construc- 
tive step  In  establishing  a  new  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Price  Stability  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  underlying  structural  basis  for 
price  InSatlon  As  indicated  In  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  this  Cabinet 
committee,  unfortunately.  Is  not  equipped  to 
deal  ■with  the  Immediate  problems  of  wage- 
price  increases  However.  It  does  have  a  longer 
run  value  of  great  Importance  and  faces  a 
great  challenge. 

I  virge  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability,  In  looking  to  the  structural  causes 
of  [irlce  problenui.  to  work  In  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  .tntltrust  agencies  and  the 
other  govemment.il  agencies  that  are  con- 
cerned  In  anv  w.iy  with  the  price  question. 

At  the  forefront  of  the  structural  changes 
luivlng  a  profound  Influence  on  problems  of 
price  stability  Is  the  revolutionary  alteration 
In  the  .American  economy  now  taking  place 
as  the  result  of  the  greatest  merger  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  For  over  a 
decade,  this  merger  movement  has  been  In 
full  swing,  with  Industry  after  Industry  af- 
fected. Huge  conglomerate  firms,  straddling 
a  multitude  of  Industries  and  engaging  In  all 
manner  of  activities,  have  arisen,  much  as 
the  public  utility  holding  companies  and 
bank  holding  companies  emerged  In  the 
1920's  and  1930's  Congress  finally  moved  to 
curtail  the  pyramids  of  power  erected  In 
those  areas  with  the  passage  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  and  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  that 
In  1967  the  conglomerate  merger  movement 
"experienced  the  sliajpest  Increase  In  modern 
Industrial  history."  Some  of  the  Commission's 
findings  Just  released  are  startling.  The  Com- 
mission states: 

"New  highs  were  established  not  only  In 
total  merger  activity,  but  in  the  number  of 
'large'  mergers  Large  mergers,  the  Commis- 
sion pointed  out.  are  those  involving  the  ac- 
quisition of  firms  *ith  assets  of  $10  million 
or  more.  Large-merger  activity  Is  considered 
a  critical  barometer  of  changes  in  industrial 
organization,  since  some  84  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  and  mining  assets  are  held  by 
the  approximately  2.400  corpKiratlonfi  with 
assets  of  $10  million  or  more. 

"The  Commission  recorded  155  large 
mergers  in  manufacturing  and  mining  last 
year.  Tlie  aggregate  assets  of  such  large- 
company  acquisitions,  totaled  $8  billion, 
nearly  a  100-percent  increase  over  the  $4.1 
billion  recorded  for  1966.  During  the  first  2 
months  of  1968  the  rate  of  large  mergers  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level.  Some  19  large  mergers, 
with  aggregate  assets  of  $1.3  billion,  were 
consummated,  while  20  other  announced 
mergers,  involving  a  total  of  $2.3  billion  of 
assets,  were  pending." 

In  a  word,  the  current  merger  movement  Is 
far  outrunning  the  merger  movement  of  the 
1920's  which  preceded  the  stock  market  crash 
and  the  depression  of  the  1930's.  I  am  fearful 
that  many  of  the  conglomerate  giants  being 
built  up  through  this  merger  process  are 
"Jerry-built"  suid  Insecure.  Also,  it  Is  my  con- 
viction that  most  of  these  mergers  are  not 
undertaken  to  achieve  greater  economic  effl- 
clencles,  but  rather  are  motivated  by  empire 
builders  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few 
inside  promoters. 
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Aa  one  of  Its  first  undertakings,  the  Cabinet 
committee  should  call  upon  the  FTC  and  the 
SBC  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
merger  naovement.  Among  the  questions 
which  should  be  explored  are  the  following: 

1.  The  baalc  causes  of  the  merger  move- 
ment and  a  forecast  of  its  likely  future 
course. 

2.  The  Impact  of  the  merger  movement  on 
opportunities  for  small-  and  medium-size 
businesses  to  survive  and  grow  as  independ- 
ent competitive  entitles,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  movement  on  entry  opportuni- 
ties. 

3.  The  economic  consequences  of  growing 
aggregate  concentration  and  its  relationship 
to  competition  and  the  market  process. 

4.  The  Interrelationship  between  mergers 
and  the  securities  markets,  as  well  as  the  suf- 
ficiency (or  insufficiency)  of  corporate  re- 
porting of  divisional  profits  as  a  protection 
for  investors. 

5.  The  vulnerability  of  publicly  held  com- 
panies to  "take  over,"  Including  an  examina- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  merger  move- 
ment may  be  stimulated  by  such  vulner- 
ability. 

6.  "The  effectiveness  of  the  antlrust  laws  In 
coping  with  the  conglomerate  merger  move- 
ment. 

7.  The  impact  of  various  governmental 
policies,  Including  procurement  practices,  tax 
policy,  and  research  and  development  grants 
on  the  merger  movement 

8.  The  relationship  between  the  American 
merger  movement  and  the  flow  of  capital 
abroad,  foreign  acquisitions  by  American 
companies,  and  international  competition 

9.  Any  recommendations  for  needed  legis- 
lation to  correct  adverse  structural  develop- 
ments caused  by  the  merger  movement 

In  the  field  of  monetary  policy.  It  is  most 
Important  to  stress  the  committee's  warning 
against  any  presumption  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  that  the  present  conditions  give 
them  a  tight  money  directive.  The  point  can- 
not be  overemphasized  in  my  opinion.  The 
Federal  Reserve  has  managed  to  raise  Inter- 
est rates  to  the  highest  level  of  the  century. 

Throughout  the  past  16  years,  we  have  had 
recessions  and  we  have  had  booms,  but 
rates  splraled  up  steadily  In  that  period.  We 
have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  high  in- 
terest rates  lay  a  heavy  burden  on  the  hous- 
ing Industry,  on  the  farmer,  and  on  the  con- 
sumer. High  Interest  rates  multiply  the  cost 
of  the  public  debt  to  the  American  people. 
Our  cities,  faced  with  massive  construction 
requirements  for  public  facilities,  are  starved 
out  of  the  capital  market  by  zooming  Inter- 
est rates.  The  extensive  dislocation  caused  by 
high  Interest  brings  about  an  aggravation  of 
Imbalances  that  exist  In  our  economy — Im- 
bcUances  that  hurt  primarily  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  make  lower  Inter- 
est rates  the  first  objective  of  economic  pol- 
icy At  the  same  time.  Congress  should  move 
rapidly  to  renew  the  Federal  Reserve's  au- 
thority to  purchase  and  hold  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association.  The  com- 
mittee deserves  praise  for  this  most  impor- 
tant recommendation,  and  for  urging  the 
Federal  Reeerve  to  follow  congressional  In- 
tent and  use  the  authority.  It  is  essential  to 
restoring  the  health  of  the  housing  industry. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  to  An- 
TirausT   Section,   .'\merican    Bar   Associa- 
tion, Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington.  DC. 
Antitrust  today  is  sick  and  nobody  .seems 
greatly  concerned.  Yet  its  illness  can  infect 
our   total   society,    including   rising   prices — 
which  we  confuse  with  Inflation — t>alance  of 
payments  problems  and  the  growing  aliena- 
tion of  a  significant  segment  of  our  citizens. 
What   our   corporate    executives    desire    Is 
not  competition  but  security;   not  the  disci- 


pline of  the  marketplace,  but  the  anarchy  of 
unrestrained  pricing.  In  F^rofessor  Galbralth. 
they  have  found  their  apologist;  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  I  fear  they  have  found  an 
accomplice. 

A  wry,  penetrating  European  authority  put 
It  very  well  when  he  told  our  subcon-milttee: 
•  It  is  extremely  dlfflcult  for  most  people 
lo  diflerentlate  between  limited  private  and 
general  social  advantage  Everybody  realizes 
perfectly  well  that  restraints  of  competition 
by  himself  ^ind  his  Immediate  competitors, 
everything  else  remaining  unchanged,  work 
to  his  own  and  to  their  advantage  Unless 
corrupted  by  deeper  economic  insight,  most 
people  will  therefore  do  their  level  best  to 
ensure  that  they  are  free  to  pursue  this  more 
narrow  Ronl  of  group  interest  even  though 
they  will  all  be  worse  off  In  the  end  if  every- 
body else  engages  In  this  game  as  well." 

Concentrated  Industries  remain  concen- 
trated; conglomerate  mergers  proliferate  at 
record  speed;  enforcement  remains  low  key 
and  overall  concentration  continues  to  grow. 
Yet  we  know  that  concentrated  Industries 
can  ignore  supply  and  demand  factors  ;is 
they  raise  prices  in  unison;  conglomerates 
tend  to  ;iccumulate  power  rather  than  effi- 
ciency; and  the  flow  of  economic  power  Into 
a  !ew  hands  threatens  political  democracy. 

This  dismal  picture  is  comix>unded  by  the 
fact  that  new  technology  should  be  taking 
us  in  another  direction — toward  deconcen- 
tration,  greater  efficiency  in  smaller  units 
But  Its  natural  thrust  has  been  distorted — 
new  technology  has  been  used  to  rationalize 
the  very  theory  it  has  proved  to  be  a  lie — 
that  bigness  is  inevitable  in  a  technology- 
oriented  economy. 

We  lorget,  I  think,  what  antitrust  Is  all 
about:  power— political  p>ower,  social  power, 
economic  power.  The  interconnection  is  ob- 
vious. In  this  society  of  ours,  we  depend  on 
diffusion  of  power  as  the  best  means  of 
achieving  political  democracy.  And  this  Is 
the  basic  task  of  antitrust  legislation.  If  we 
fall  the  danger  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  history— particularly  that  of  the  Axis 
Powers  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Tlie  antitrust  laws  were  intended  to  reach 
each  of  these  aspects  of  power.  True,  section 
1  of  the  Sherman  Act  is  aimed  at  "restraints 
of  trade."  But  section  2  is  aimed  at  monopoly 
and  attempts  at  monopoly  even  though  there 
may  be  no  restraint  of  trade  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  .Act  poses  two  tests.  One.  again, 
is  economic — "substantially  to  lessen  compe- 
tition." But  the  other  "tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly" need  not  be. 

Recognizing  this  multiple  thrust  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Senator  Kefauver  uttered 
these  prophetic  words  In  1950; 

"Local  economic  independence  cannot  be 
preserved  In  the  face  of  consolidations  such 
as  we  have  had  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  control  of  American  business  is  steadily 
being  transferred,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say. 
from  local  communities  to  a  few  large  cities 
in  which  central  managers  decide  the  policies 
and  the  fate  of  the  farflung  enterprises  they 
control.  Millions  of  people  depend  helplessly 
on  iheir  Judgment.  Throueh  monopolistic 
mergers  the  people  are  losing  power  to  direct 
their  own  economic  welfare  When  they  lose 
the  power  to  direct  their  economic  welfare 
they  also  lose  the  means  to  direct  their  politi- 
cal future." 

There  is  In  the  antitrust  I.iw  a  place  both 
for  the  political  scientist  and  the  sociologist 
in  addition  to  the  economLst  Certainly  anti- 
trust enforcement  needs  to  rest  on  some- 
thing more  than  economic  gamesmanship. 
When  Congress  wrote  the  antitrust  laws  It 
was  concerned  with  fundamental  human 
values.  Somewhere  along  the  way  we  seem  to 
have  lost  sight  of  this  fact  In  this  day  of 
Increasing  concern  over  the  fate  of  the  In- 
dividual— his  alienation  from  society,  his 
"depersonalization"  and  the  threat  posed  by 
"power  structures  "  and  "establishments",  we 
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hiive  forgotten  that  antitrust  laws  now  on 
the  books  are  uiol9  which  could  be  ua<Hl  to 
ease  this  aapect  nt  t»xlays  critical  problems 
It  IB  a  doctrine  that  can  help  oloa*  the  gup 
between  the  promise  and  reality  ol  eqtinl 
npportiinlty  Antitrust  la  a  doctrine  nn  which 
the  old  right  and  the  new  left  could  both 
agree 

We  ar«  concerned  with  rising  prices — 4'""*- 
thlng  must  be  done  Uie  cry  goes,  to  curb 
inflation  Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are 
proposed  to  cool  the  economy 

But  demand  Is  not  outstripping  supply  in 
most  of  our  basic  intlustrlea  Qult^  thB  con- 
trary Yet  our  programs  aimed  at  inflation' 
are  based  on  me  premise-  that  oura  Is  a 
supply  and  demand  economy  The  histcr.'  of 
the  past  decade  is  iost  on  decision  makers 
In  one  basic  industry  after  ^mother  prices 
have  climbed  upw;ird  regardless  of  supply 
and  demand  i-on$ulerallons  So  long  us  we 
have  concentrated  industries  Iminuntzed 
from  competitive  factors,  there  can  l»e  no 
direct  relationship  between  supply  and  de- 
mand iknd  price.?  But  who  cries  out  that  to 
fight  inrtatliin  we  must  pursue  a  vlgoroxis 
antitrust  policy'  Certainly  not  the  business- 
man or  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 

The  Ji.urt  Economic  Committee  in  ll«  1967 
repor'  ^|x»l««»  clearly  enotich 

Antitrust  must  be  .issit;ned  .1  central  role 
In   national   economic   policy  of   no   less   sig- 
nificance  than   monetary  and   llscal   policy." 
But  who  has  listened'' 

The  President  of  Gener:>;  Electric  la  sup- 
porting a  u\x  increase  ,(ut  It  quite  resllstl- 
cally  After  speaking  m  favor  of  the  prop<ised 
surtax,  he  said.  -However,  n  slackening  in 
the  economy  .is  the  result  of  ,t  tax  increase 
would  not  reino\e  the  presstire  to  raise 
prices  ■' 

One  way— aUhoiigh  overlooked — to  r*move 
the  pressure  is  itgorous  competition  .lOnong 
enough  competitors  to  make  lockstep  pricing 
difficult. 

We  axe  told  Uso  we  must  cool  off  our  econ- 
omy because  we  have  a  balance  of  paymetits 
problem  I  have  never  really  understood  the 
reasoning  applied  here  It  seems  to  gp  this 
way — reduclnis-  demand  will  bring  prices 
down;  this  'atiI  irK-rease  exports  ,ind  decrease 
imports.  But  If  reduced  demiind  does  not 
bring  down  piices  \nd  selective  biiyers  turn 
to  cheaper  foreign  imports,  aren't  wt  left 
exactly  where  we  started — with  the  addi- 
tional worry  of  a  recession^  ' 

But  what  'if  the  :orelk;n  mergers  coOaum- 
maied  by  .\mencan  comp.inies '  rheae  not 
only  may  have  cut  exports  but  have  resulted 
In  American  companies  unporting  pr()ducta 
from  tne  .acquired  tXrm  How  does  this  rnove- 
ment  attect  our  balance  of  pa\-ment6.'' 

If  .lutitrust  luthoriues  had  been  iJert  to 
the  direct  \ impact  such  .icqulsulons  might 
have  on  our  commerce,  would  the  oulalice  of 
payments  situation  be  the  same  todays  Some 
authorities  .Uso  Have  suggested  tiiat  tht  ngld 
price  structure  ;)f  our  concentrattd  tndus- 
tnes  may  have  ptioeU  us  out  of  lorelgil  mar- 
kets, further  damaging  our  t>alaiice  of  pay- 
ments position 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  our  enforcement  .agen- 
cies, but  I  doubt  If  this  serves  a  useful 
purpose  Indeed,  they  show  signs  of  recogniz- 
ing the  problems  caused  by  antitrust  neglect 
What  antitrust  needs  most  Is  a  constituency 
and  this  is  precisely  what  it  lacks  Mergers 
have  been  promoted  as  the  solution  to  every 
industry  problem  But  .is  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  p<jintetl  itut:  I 

In  this  gener.il  infatuation  with  concen- 
tration, though,  no  one  should  forget  rh,it 
not  all  corporal*  m<vrriages  are  matle  in 
heaven  While  consolidations  01  ten  promote 
competition,  they  can  at  times  tend  to  stifle 
It:  the  operations  of  some  ol  Europe  s  Cartels 
m  the  past   ire  tjroof  of  that."  [ 

Yet  the  Anierie.m  people  are  being  bold  a 
bill  of  goods  ^a  the  ec<.aKimlc  .vdvantfiges  of 
bigness  for  it^    .wn  sake    When  Uie  antitrust 


agencies  move  ,igaln*t  banks.  Ci^ngress  reacts 
by  passing  special  legislation  which  wipes  out 
pending  cases  When  the  newsp.ipers  are 
threat*'ned  by  an  antitrust  decision,  even 
these  bastions  of  free  enterprise  editorials 
come  and  ask  for  special  dispensation  Every- 
one IS  tor  antitrust  until  It  threatens  their 
security  As  long  as  we  live  by  the  code: 
■  competition  is  fine  for  the  other  guy  but 
not  rne"  effective  enforcement  la  mr*! 
difficult 

The  sad  spectacle  now  ix-currlng  in  the 
Unltetl  Stiites  Congress  In  regard  to  quota 
legtsLntlon  is  further  proof  of  the  lack  of  a 
constituency  for  competlimn  and  the  politi- 
cal power  of  Urge  i-conomlc  Interests  The 
Hume  companies  who  deplore  "big  brother- 
Ism  '  by  government  have  no  hesitancy  in 
asking  government  intervention  when  faced 
with  elte<Mlve  competition 

We  ,ire  called  a  consumer  Cungress  Yet 
the  basic  consumer  concern-  price  and  qual- 
ity can  be  protected  only  by  vigorous  anti- 
trust .Mid  Congress  has  s-hown  no  stomach 
for  demanding  action   in   this  field 

St>mphow  or  other  the  American  public 
has  not  become  aw:ire  of  the  ()otenUal  for 
economic,  politic. tl  .iiid  5<xMal  betterment  in- 
herent   in   our   .intltrust   statutes 

Government  pnicurement  tax  jKiUcy.  some 
.Securities  and  Exchange  prix-edures.  regula- 
lated  industry  activity,  particularly  by  the 
Petleral  Communications  Comnusslon.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Interstate  Commerce 
Conamlsslon  and  the  Maritime  Commission, 
indicate  a  preoccupation  with  protecting  the 
ins"  ,it  the  expense  of  the  "outs  " 

And  the  State  Department  has  shown  a 
distinct  distaste  for  competitive  factors  It 
now  has  two  employees  working  full  time  m 
this  -u-ea  .ilthough  in  hearings  going  back 
at  least  three  > ears  before  our  .subcommittee. 
It  h.LS  promised  to  reww  the  meager  re- 
sources allotted  to  anticompetitive  problems. 
Our  cjuinlne  md  qulnldlne  hearings  docu- 
mented its  sometimes  preoccupation  with 
protecting  and  promoting  cartel-like  .ix- 
rangements  rather  than  competition 

More  and  more  I  .un  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  hope  for  vigorous  anti- 
trust activity  rests  with  the  private  bar.  In 
antitrust  tradition,  possibly  we  can  chain 
economic  self-interest  to  the  public  Interest. 

In  the  Congress  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  private  enforcement  ef- 
forts But  as  yet  there  h:is  been  no  ground - 
swell  ft>r  its  passage    I  shall  keep  trying. 

However  '.n  the  long  run.  It  may  well  be 
YOU  who  will  determine  the  quality  of  compe- 
tition m  this  country. 


FEDERAL  RESKR\T':  TIOHT  MONEY 
POLICIES  CAUSE  UNNECESSARY 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  .\ND  BUSI- 
NESS Rf:rE;ssiONS    but  fail   ro 

STOP    INFL-ATION.    CHARGES    AT- 
LANTA CONSULTANT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PAT\L\N  Mr  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now — especially  during  the  regime 
of  William  McChesncy  Martin.  Jr — the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  consistently 
followed  two  ixjlicies.  Unforlimately  for 
the  citizens  of  this  creat  land,  both  poli- 
cies are  wrong,  as  [X)inted  out  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Leopold,  of  the  .\llanUi  consult- 
ing firm  of  Zimmerman,  Evans  k 
Leopold. 


These  policies  are,  fir.-^l,  that  contract- 
ing the  money  supply  to  tluhten  credit 
and  drive  up  interest  rates  is  an  effective, 
desirable  weaix>n  to  u.se  against  rising 
prices  Tliat  tlie  Board  has  failed  in  pre- 
venting siib.'^taniial  price  li.^es  over  the 
yeari  is  obvious  Many  authorities,  in- 
cluding Mr  LeoiKild,  challenge  llie 
theory  that  we  can  have  a  dynamic, 
growing  economy  witliout  .some  price 
increases. 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
claimed  unto  it.self — under  Mr  Martin — 
sole  authority  t<)  act  for  the  Government 
to  stamp  out  Ififlation  '  While  no  one 
in  his  rit:ht  mind  advocates  depreciated 
currency.  Mr  LeopoUl  is  ab.stilutely  cor- 
rect in  .statinp  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  in  no  way  empowers  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  set  money  and  credit  i)<:)licies  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  Concre.ss 
and  the  oxeculive  branch,  and  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  merely  authorized  to 
accf)mmodate  the  needs  of  commerce. 
busine.s.s.  and  aurlculture.  The  House- 
pa.s.sed  Banking  Act  of  Ut35  provided  for 
such  authority  but  the  Senate  refu.sed  to 
accept  it  Therefore,  whenever  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  acts  to  Uike  over  our  Na- 
tion's credit  [xilicies  as  it  did  last  Tliurs- 
day.  April  18.  it  is  acting  extra-leually 
and  is  guilty  of  mLsle;usance 

Mr.  Leoix)lds  article,  entitled  "The 
Real  Economics.  '  appears  in  the  April 
1.5  issue  of  Georgia  Business  &  Secu- 
rities News.  With  unanimous  con.sent  I 
will  insert  it  at  this  [joint  in  the  Record. 
with  the  hotx-  that  all  Members  read  it 
very  carefully: 

The  Real  Economics 
I  By  Joseph  L«>[xild  i 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
recently  stated  in  tcstunony  betore  the 
Joint  Ect>nomic  Committee  that  the  job  nf 
money  irumagers  is  ■"very  dlJScult"  "when  a  big 
budget  deficit  neccssitau-s  a  l.xrge  iimount  of 
borrowTiig  by  the  Tret*ury  He  also  stated 
that  It  13  amazing"  to  him  that  demands  for 
credit  haven't  pushed  Interest  rales  even 
higher  already. 

This  testimony  Is  puzzling  in  ,-is  much  as 
interest  rates  are  always  under  i  lose  control 
of  Federal  Reserve  'money  tr.anugcrs"  re- 
gardless of  hi'W  high  the  demand  tor  credit 
might  be  The  Fed  is  the  dollar  creating 
agency  of  the  government:  It  metes  out  the 
supply  of  dollar  lending  authority  (the 
credit  dollar  i-rctUing  process!  to  inenit>er 
banks  so  :is  to  mainuun  whatever  level  of 
interest  rates  In  ■  ommercial  money  markets 
Fed  officials  desire  We  have,  in  effect,  a 
thoroughly  managed"  general  level  of  inter- 
est rates 

Throughout  World  War  II  the  dollar  de- 
mand for  government  credit  w.xsreveral  times 
greater  than  at  present  and  the  GNP  was  less 
than  a  third  i-t  the  current  rate;  yet  inter- 
est rates  were  a  fraction  of  current  rates. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Fed  admin- 
istered Its  regulations  governing  member 
bank  reserve  requirements,  und  conducted  its 
•  open  market"  operations,  so  that  higher  in- 
terest rates  would  not  occur  It  could  easily 
do  the  -same  today  if  it  wanted  to. 

We  have  l"ugh  interest  rates  today  only  be- 
cause Federal  Reserve  officials  have  arranged 
for  us  to  have  them  Congress  delegated  this 
[xjwer  TO  the  Fed  although  the  statute  spec- 
ifies that  the  Fed's  guiding  principle  in  us- 
ing this  power  should  be  to  "  ?erve  the  needs 
of  Commerce  .ind  business." 

The  excuse  given  by  Federal  Reserve  offi- 
cials for  not  serving  the  needs  of  conirr.erce 
and    business   with   adequate   credit   is    that 
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they  have  also  taken  unto  themselves,  th« 

self-appointed  task  of  "stamping  out  Infla- 
tion:" but  the  Federal  Reserve  statute  makes 
no  reference  to  the  this  function.  (Since  In- 
flation has  continued  more  or  less  unabated 
Mucp  1940,  the  Fed's  policies  obviously  have 
been  Ineffective.) 

Fed  ofHcials  Ijelieve  that  "credit  restraint- 
Is  an  effective  tool  for  combating  Inflation. 
Unfortunately.  It  is  no  such  thing;  It  Is  an  In- 
tlatloiuu-y.  productlon-choklng  Intrusion  on 
the  economy  that  has  actually  been  respon- 
sible for  several   recessions  and  depressions. 

Congress  and  the  general  public  are  very 
uninformed  about  our  monetary  mechanism 
and  how  it  Is  managed.  For  example.  If  the 
public  understood  that  the  so-called  "public 
debt  "  Is  actually  a  huge  Idle  dollar  fund  on 
deposit  In  the  Treasury  owned  by  bond  hold- 
ers, they  would  demand  that  It  be  returned 
to  the  bond  holders  as  fast  as  It  matures.  In 
the  same  manner  that  the  $50  billion  portion 
already  returned  tt-)  its  owners  by  the  Fed 
was  handled — by  Federal  Reserve  checks 
which,  when  negoUated.  transferred  these 
"dormant"  dollars  out  of  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  back  to  the  personal  accounts  of 
the  bond  holders. 

This  public  debt  retiring  operation  of  the 
Fed  is  not  generally  understood  because  It  is 
obscured  by  the  official  semantics  used  to  de- 
scribe it.  The  Fed  says  it  "purchased"  the 
bonds  from  the  public.  But  when  a  govern- 
naent.  like  a  person,  purchases  Its  own  debt, 
the  debt  Is  retired  If  the  Fed  did  not  engage 
In  this  debt  retiring  operation,  the  economy 
wovild  promptly  collapse  due  to  Inadequate 
available  bank  credit  1  There  Is  before  Con- 
gress at  present  a  proposed  statute  H.R.  9156 
to  officially  declare  this  portion  of  the  public 
debt  "cancelled." 

The  return  to  the  productive  sector  of  the 
economy  of  all  idle  funds  owned  by  the  pub- 
lic now  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury,  and  re- 
ferred to  "With  the  misnomer  "the  public 
debt,"  would  have  three  Important  beneflclal 
effects: 

( 1 )  It  would  reverse  the  splrallng  Interest 
payments  Item  included  In  the  annual  budg- 
et (Incidentally,  a  large  portion  of  this  Inter- 
est Is  paid  to  individuals,  banks,  and  com- 
panies for  "deficit"  money  created  out  of 
thin  air  by  banks  pursuant  to  authority 
delegated  to  banks  by  the  government  Itself) . 

(2)  It  would  end  "tight  money"  and  Insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  bank  credit  to  flnance 
any  amount  of  economic  growth  that  the 
economy  has  the  technological  capability  and 
willingness  to  provide. 

(8)  It  would  help  fight  Inflation  by  at- 
tracting additional  effort  to  more  efficient 
production  at  lower  prices;  and  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  all  production  financed  with  bor- 
rowed capital. 

The  only  "credit  restraint"  needed  In  any 
economy,  regardless  of  the  prevailing  level 
of  interest  rates.  Is  that  which  is  automat- 
ically provided  when  the  lender  evaluates  the 
credit-worthiness  of  the  borrower.  No  govern- 
ment Interference  at  all  Is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

The  concept  that  "tight  money"  and  high 
Interest  rates  help  fight  inflation  Is  one  of 
the  most  harmful  fallacies  adopted  by  oiu- 
monetary  authorities.  Not  only  are  high  In- 
terest rates  Inflationary;  they  choke  off  pro- 
duction. If  they  are  high  enough,  they  In- 
duce a  recession  or  depression.  They  aren't 
even  in  the  interest  of  the  banking  Industry 
which  could  earn  more  proflt  on  the  more 
than  proportionally  larger  volume  of  bank 
loans  that  would  be  attracted  by  lower  inter- 
est rates. 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  is  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  and  respected  magazines  in 
the  country.  It  has  never  been  known  for 
making  hasty  judgments  or  thoughtless 
assessments  of  events  that  occur  in  our 
world.  A  recent  issue  of  this  magazine, 
under  the  heading  Notes  and  Com- 
ment," discusses  President  Johiison's 
announcement  on  March  31  that  he  was 
withdrawing  from  consideration  for  the 
Office  of  President.  Tlie  article  says,  in 
part: 

This  voluntary  surrender  of  power,  by  a 
man  in  good  health,  and  a  man  as  confident 
of  his  Judgment  and  abilities  as  is  the  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Johnson  Cltv.  should  not,  \^e 
think,  be  construed  as  a  defeat,  for  It  is  very 
likely  that  If  he  had  so  chosen,  he  would 
have  won  the  nomination  and,  after  that, 
the  election  It  Is,  rather,  a  victory  of  imagi- 
nation, for  In  one  stroke  he  has  added  cred- 
ibility to  his  search  for  peace,  heightened 
the  dignity  of  his  office  for  the  remainder  of 
his  term,  and  compelled  the  United  States 
to  lake  Its  electoral  process  seriously. 

The  article  makes  a  number  of  other 
significant  points,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  I  insert 
the  column  in  the  Record: 

Notes  and  Comment 

The  fine  hairs  at  the  back  of  our  neck 
began  to  rise  the  other  night  when  President 
Johnson,  In  his  speech,  described  himself  as 
"a  free  man,  an  American,  a  public  servant, 
and  a  member  of  my  party.  In  that  order,  al- 
ways and  only."  From  these  precedences  It 
seemed  to  flow  that,  a  few  minutes  later,  with 
breathtaking  brevity,  he  declined  to  run 
again.  By  considering  himself  first  a  free 
man,  free  even  to  relinquish  the  Presidency, 
he  has  freed  all  of  \is  to  take  stock,  and  to 
reappreclate  what  being  an  American  means. 
This  voluntary  surrender  of  power,  by  a  man 
in  good  health,  and  a  man  as  confident  of 
his  Judgment  and  abilities  as  Is  the  leading 
citizen  of  Johnson  City,  should  not,  "we  think, 
be  construed  as  a  defeat,  for  It  Is  very  likely 
that  if  he  had  so  chosen,  he  would  have  won 
the  nomination  and,  after  that,  the  election. 
It  is,  rather,  a  victory  of  imagination,  for  In 
one  stroke  he  has  added  credibility  to  his 
search  for  peace,  heightened  the  dignity  of 
his  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  and 
compelled  the  United  States  to  take  Its  elec- 
toral process  seriously.  The  political  stage, 
without  him,  seems  rather  thinly  populated. 
Yet  fresh  opportunity  and  option  have  been 
created,  and  "we  can  only  be  grateful  for  this 
unexpected  gift. 


THE  NEW  YORKER  SALUTES  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  extend  my  re- 


sion,  one  of  1^  great  admirers.  Mr.  J. 
Bernard  Hurl,  of  Cranston,  R.I..  com- 
posed a  thoughtful  poetic  tribute. 

I  know  that  many  of  John's  friends 
would  like  to  share  this  remembrance 
with  me  and  I  Include  it  In  the  Record 
at  this  ix)lnt: 

In  Memory  Lane:  A  Bibthday" 
(By  J.  Bernard  Hurl) 
Birthdays   were  intended  to  bring  memories 
and  joy; 
But  if   the  one  to  whom  the  day  ix'longs 
is  gone, 
Then  all  we  have  are  memories  and  seldom 
do  they  bring 
Aught  but  heartaches  and  a  vow  to  carry 
on. 

.>\nd   if  we  .'-It  and   retrospect  upon  the  one 
we  mi.ss 
And  his  "modus  operandi"  while  on  earth. 
We    may    find    real    grounds    for   solace   and 
surely  realize 
Just   how   much    the   poor,   less   fortunate 
knew  his  worth. 

And  us  we  sit  and  ponder  of  the  wonder  of 
the  post, 
riilnk  of  the  childish  tears  he  changed  to 
smiles, 
Tlie    thousands   who   thank   him    for   where 
they  are  today, 
.^nd  the  slirlnes  which  he  has  left  through- 
out the  ntUes. 

And  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  do  you  think 
they  wtn  forget 
Tlie   human   traits  he  showed  his  fellow- 
man? 
They  came  to  the  Cathedral — they  came  to 
say  farewell. 
But  not  goodbye,  for  that  they  never  can. 

John  E.  Fogarty,  it  Is  not  for  us  to  under- 
stand Just  why 
You  were  called  to  the  Elyslan  Field  while 
yet  BO  young. 
Perhaps   He   chose   the   month   of   the   Irish 
patron  saint, 
.^iid   thought   of   your   Limerick   forebears 
from  whom  you  sprung. 

Oh  John,  we  miss  you,  but  thanks  for  what 
you've  done; 
There  are  those  who  can't  and  won't  forget 
you  ever. 
You  left  monuments  behind  you  and  I  called 
one  a  shrine. 
And  your  charities,  not  time  nor  tide  can 
sever. 

Take  care  of  him  up  there,  dear  God,  as  he 
took  care  of  others. 
His    followers    down   here   reinaln   forever 
true. 
We'll  strive  to  replace  heartaches  with  total 
faith  and  hope 
As  we  wish  a  Happy  Birthday.  John,  to  you. 


A  TRIBUTE 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  just  a  little  more  than  1  year  that 
our  good  friend  and  my  predecessor, 
John  E.  Fogarty,  passed  away.  John 
would  have  been  55  years  old  on  March 
23  last  and  to  cMnmemorate  that  occa- 


DESIGNATION  OF  PORTION  OF  THE 
GREAT  .SWAMP  OF  MORRIS 
COUNTY,  N.J..  AS  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  H.R.  16771,  to  des- 
ignate a  portion  of  the  Great  Swamp  of 
Morns  County,  N.J.,  as  wilderness.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  at  the  outset 
that  every  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
congressional  delegation  is  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill.  In  addition,  both  New  Jer- 
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spy'  3f>nators,  Mr  Case  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, have  introduced  ^lmllar  IfSiisla- 
tlon  In  the  other  IxKly  This  15.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  ;;ratif.Mng  and  most  welcome 
display  of  blpartl.san  support. 

This  bill  uiU  place  3.750  acres  oi  the 
swamp  In  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  Currently,  the  swamp 
Is  under  the  )uri.>diction  and  manage- 
ment of  tl>e  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  a  national  wildlife  refuce.  The  refuRe 
was  established  in  May  1964  and  was 
dedicated  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  E^■entually  the  refuse,  a  prime 
nestini:  area  for  miuratory  waterfowl 
and  a  natural  home  for  an  abundant 
variety  of  animal  life,  will  cover  5.800 
acres. 

Introduction  of  this  le'.4islaHon  is  a 
sireat  stride  toward  the  culmination  of 
an  etTort  be'^un  nearly  10  years  apo  to 
preserve  and  protect  this  unique  natural 
wonder.  The  let^islalion  will  kiv«  the 
swamp  the  full  protection  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  will  insure  its  preserva- 
tion In  ir.=;  unspoiled  natural  state 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  names  of  liun- 
dreds  of  private  citizens  should  be  listed 
here  today  as  cosponsors  of  this  lepisla- 
tion  For  the  story  of  what  has  led  to  this 
legislation  is  one  of  widespread  citizen 
involvement  and  dedication  to  a  cause 

The  tremt-ndous  l; round  swell  of  sup- 
port for  etlorts  to  protect  the  Great 
Swamp,  and  the  selfless  outpourini;  of 
more  than  $1  million  to  purchase  and 
donate  to  the  Federal  Government 
nearly  3.000  acres  in  the  swamp,  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  effectiveness 
of  active  citizen  participation  This  sup- 
port has  never  w  avered :  indeed,  it  has 
grown  stronger  over  the  years  It  was 
tu'vt-r  mon  clearly  illustrated  than  on 
Pebruar%-  17.  1967.  when  the  E)epartment 
of  the  Interior  conducted  a  hearing  in 
Mornstown.  NJ.  on  the  proposal  to  in- 
clude the  swamp  in  the  wilderness 
system 

The  public  hearine  transcript  runs  to 
350  pa*;es.  and  contains  the  oral  testi- 
mony of  62  persons  and  164  written 
statements  in  the  form  of  telegrams. 
letters,  and  cards  All  were  in  favor  of 
the  ;"-ot)o.sal.  except  one  In  addition, 
communications  were  leceivea  from 
6.212  individuals,  only  two  of  which  ex- 
pressed opposition  A  total  of  245  com- 
municaiions  was  received  from  ai  wide 
variety  of  oruanizalions.  such  as  the 
Wilderness  Society  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  all  of  these  were  in  favor  of  the 
propt^sal 

Elected  otficials.  at  the  National. 
State,  and  local  level,  all  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  propcsal  and  the  hearinx  of- 
ficer received  30  comrminications  from 
municipal  and  county  otflcials.  all  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  Support  was  also 
given  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, and  a  number  of  Federal  at;encles. 
including  the  National  Park  Servict. 

I  submit.  Mr  Speaker,  that  a  clearer 
record  of  support  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find. 

This  support  is.  however,  easy  to  un- 
derstand, for  the  swamp  is  a  priceless 
outdoor  nature  laboratory,  supporting  a 


wide  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
There  exists  within  its  confines  a  few  re- 
mote ridces  which  supixnt  magnificent 
stands  of  beech  trees  Some  of  the  trees 
in  the  swamp  measure  14  feet  in  «irth 
and  arc  estimated  to  have  stood  there 
before  the  arrival  of  Columbus  In  the 
New  World. 

To  describe  the  swamp  as  a  veritable 
wonderland  for  scientists  and  scholars 
would  be  to  rrosslv  understate  its  value. 

Located  a  mere  25  miles  from  the 
teemint:  New  York  City  metropolis,  the 
swamp  is  an  oasis  virtually  untouched  by 
the  relentless  hands  nf  time  Indeed,  it 
lies  in  the  center  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  Me«alopiilis.  USA.,  easily 
accessible  to  approximately  30  million 
persons  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  swamp  offers  the  peaceful  seclu- 
sion of  nature  as  well  as  (urni.shint;  the 
means  to  satisfy  mans  need  for  escape 
from  the  frantic  pace  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion Perhaps,  even  more  important.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  this  area  is  the 
last  of  Its  kind  in  northern  New  Jer- 
sey To  permit  It  to  fall  before  the  blade 
of  the  bulldozer  or  to  deny  it  the  protec- 
tion It  so  richly  deserves  would  be  a 
tragedy,   mdeed. 

It  behooves  us.  therefore,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportuijity  to  pre- 
serve this  henuee  for  future  nenera- 
tions  I  urge  Congress  to  take  rapid  and 
favorable  action  on  this  legislation,  so 
our  K'randchlldren  can  look  back  and 
praise  the  foresight  with  which  this  body 
acted 


Tlie  Federal  Employee  Labor-Man- 
agement Act  of  1968  could  be  the  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  m  this  regard. 
Of  course,  the  private  sector  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  area  of  wages,  working 
conditions,  and  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

Federal  Government  labor  ixilicies 
should  as  well  be  up  dated  and  brought 
into  line  with  the  piivate  .sector. 

This  bill  would  .set  up  an  orderly  pio- 
cedure  under  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  handle  grievances  between  manage- 
ment and  employes.  It  would  carry  pen- 
alties that  would  make  it  mandatory  for 
management  to  carry  out  its  end  of  the 
bargain. 

This  bill  does  not  treat  the  subject  of 
strikes,  but  makes  i)rovision  for  union 
officers  to  present  grievances  on  behalf 
of  their  members  without  restraint  or 
1  epn.sal.  and  sets  up  an  orderly  procedure 
lor  doing  .so.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation would  be  considered  at  an  early 
moment  by  the  proper  committee,  and 
pa.s.sed  as  .soon  as  ixjssible. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Presidents  Comml.ssion  designed  to 
study  the  Executive  order  might  be  urged 
to  present  its  report  to  this  Congress 
If  more  of  my  di.stmgui.shed  colleagues 
would  lOin  in  this  measure  I  liope  that 
this  will  be  the  case  This  legislation  is 
needed,  and  deserved. 


FEDFiKAL  EMPLOYEE   LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT   ACT 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  8PF:aKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  today  legislation  de- 
signed to  i-'ue  the  benefit  of  law  to  a  long 
established  admiiusirativc  practice — rec- 
ognition of  postal  unions. 

On  January  17.  1962.  under  Executive 
Order  10988.  postal  unions  and  the 
unions  of  other  Federal  employees  were 
recognized  However,  this  recognition  is 
presently  at  the  desire  of  the  President, 
unless  It  IS  made  a  matter  of  law  by  nec- 
essary statute.  The  legislation  which  t 
introduce  today  would  accomplish  that 
end 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  have  had  presented  to  them 
at  one  time  or  another  cases  involvin.g 
Federal  employees  which  have  raised 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  employees  in- 
volved had  received  a  fair  and  equitable 
adjudication  of  their  rights  and  griev- 
ances by  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved 

Under  presently  existing  procedures, 
some  of  the  Departments  can  act  as  the 
judge,  jury,  and  executioner  in.sofar  as  a 
Federal  employee  is  concerned.  "Star 
chamber'  proceedings  long  Mve  been 
deplored  by  our  legal  system,  and  such 
proceedings  should  not  be  condoned 
within  the  Federal  Government. 


INNER  Crri'  NEEDS 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^'injwre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  t'entleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVER  Mr  Si>eaker.  earlier  this 
week.  I  propcsed  to  Mayor  Joseph  Barr. 
of  Pittsburgh,  currently  the  chairman  of 
the  US  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  informal  i)rogram  un- 
der which  Members  of  Congress  could 
better  apprai.se  and  understand  the  needs 
(■f  the  inner  cities. 

The  text  of  my  letter  was  as  follows: 
Congress  of 
THE  United  States. 
House   of  Refrf.sentattves. 
Washington     DC     April   02.    1968 
Hon     Joseph   M     Barr. 

Mayor,  City  of  Pittsburgh.  CUy  Hall    Pitt^- 
hurgh.  Fa 

Dear  Mator  Barr:  I  am  writing  you  In  yuur 
capacity  i^s  President  of  the  US.  Conference 
of  Mayors  to  explore  a  proposal  which  might 
seem  promlsitog  to  you  and  other  Mayors  of 
our  Lirger  cities. 

As  a  Congressman  from  Iowa,  representing 
a  district  relatively  remote  from  the  deep- 
eeated  realities  of  poverty  and  race  in  the 
Inner  cities.  I  have  been  most  conscious  of 
how  little  first-hand  awareness  there  is 
among  the  wide  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  ihft-e  impacted  problems 
I  doubt  that  there  are  .as  many  as  40  Rep- 
resentatives who  can  be  said  in  the  makeup 
of  their  districts  to  represent  the  intere.st.s 
of  the  ghetto  and  the  <entr.il  city  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  fact  that  the  demoi;- 
raphy  of  the  country  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  'Jistncus  malces  the  great  inajoritv 
In  Congress  representatives  of  the  smaller 
city  and  town,  the  suburb  and  the  rural 
setting. 


April  25,  1968 
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Yet  as  we  loolc  ahead  to  the  next  years  the 
city  will  be  a  foremost  arena  of  reform  and 
re-buUdlng.  and  Congress  has  a  vital  role 
to  play. 

The  prop[>sUlon  I  would  like  to  advance  for 
your  consideration  grows  from  an  experiment 
I  tried  in  my  own  district  two  years  ago  and 
which  I  hope  to  repe.at  later  this  spring.  In 
my  experience  I  found  little  awareness 
among  city  Congres-smen  of  many  current 
difficulties  in  the  f.irm  economy  and  In 
rur.il  life  I  invited  three  Eastern  Congress- 
men from  New  York,  southern  New  Jersey 
and  Philadelphia  to  spend  a  weekend  in  my 
district  visiting  f.irms.  watching  other  farm 
activities,  and  di.'^cussmg  both  grievances 
and  propf»sals  i.if  f.irmers. 

I  think  It  would  be  most  viseful  if  mayors 
of  some  of  the  Lirger  cities  would  Invite 
sniall  Congressional  teams  from  preponder- 
antly non-urban  ot  suburban  environments 
t(>  spend  an  inti-nslve  two  or  three  days  in 
their  community  observing  directly  the  prob- 
lems of  a  mayor  and  his  city  administration. 
Undoubtedly  the  issues  would  not  be  the 
same  In  each  city,  but  they  would  certainly 
Include  hard-core  and  youth  unemployment, 
welf.ire  costs  and  their  administration, 
tr.msporiatlon.  housing,  education  for  the 
disadvantaged,  and  police  and  corrections 
work  For  my  part.  I  know  this  would  have 
great  value,  and  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
quite  a  number  of  other  members  of  Con- 
gress wlio  would  res(X)nd  to  such  an  invita- 
tion 

Perhaps  you  would  consider  this  with 
some  of  your  own  colleagues.  I  would  be 
happy  to  meet  with  any  person  you  desig- 
nate to  discuss  how  fuch  a  program  inight  be 
set  In  motion  and  provide  more  detailed  sug- 
gestions. The  one  technical  Issue  for  which 
I  have  no  ready  answer  is  how  to  cover  the 
travel  costs  Involved,  but  I  believe  that  some 
cities  might  be  able  \-o  cover  them  or  ))er- 
haps  s  )me  organl/anon  or  foundation  might 
Oder  the  small  support  required. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincc-ely. 

John  C.  Culver. 
.Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  iiopcful  that  Members  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  may  wi.sh 
to  join  in  discussions  about  such  visits 
to  larger  cities. 

I  have  sent  copies  of  my  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  study  group,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  urban  task 
force. 

I  would  welcome  suggestions  from  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  their  participation. 


LET  THE  DEMONSTRATORS  PAY 
THE  DAMAGES 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
thing points  to  several  thousand  demon- 
strators marching  into  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington some  time  after  May  4.  On  this 
day  the  marchers  are  scheduled  to  leave 
Memphis  for  Washington,  and  whether 
there  are  5.000  or  50,000,  the  directors  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  have  announced  that  they 
will  defy  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 


who  has  said  that  the  marchers  could 
not  use  Federal  parklands  as  encamp- 
ment sites. 

It  was  very  disturbing  to  read  in  to- 
day's Washington  Daily  News  that  Cam- 
paign Director  Anthony  Henry  said  in 
Memphis  that  they  intend  to  camp  on 
the  Mall,  which  we  all  know  as  the  beau- 
tiful, unobstructed  park  between  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument.  Mr.  HeniT  lias  gone  on 
further  to  state  that  the  marchers  will 
live  in  groups  of  six  or  eight  persons  in 
prefabricated  homes  of  wood  and  canvas, 
in  a  camp  which  will  liave  as  ius  site  the 
Washington  Mall,  even  at  the  risk  of 
arrest. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  there  has 
ever  been  a  final  computation  of  the 
damages  which  were  caused  by  the 
marchers  on  the  Pentagon  last  October, 
but  everyone  knows  that  the  cost  to  re- 
store the  damages  caused  by  those 
marchers  was  a  sizable  figure.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  again. 

The  practice  of  "demonstrating"  .seems 
to  be  becoming  a  science.  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  American  University 
here  in  Washington  is  poin?  to  hold  a 
symposium  on  communications  this 
spring.  One  of  the  topics  will  be  "the 
commimication  of  protest."  It  appears 
that  a  march  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  effective  expression  of  protest.  Yet 
I  am  beginning  tc  wonder  whether  a 
march  which  results  in  the  destruction 
of  Government  property  will  be  really 
effective  upon  a  Congress  that  in  the 
past  has  been  overly  benevolent  and 
sometimes  overly  generous  in  its  welfare 
enactments,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Treasury's  condition.  For  my  part.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  this  Congress  will  not 
permit  itself  to  be  stampeded  into  voting 
large  sums  of  money  which  we  do  not 
have  for  welfare,  because  of  the  i^res- 
sures  of  perhaps  thousands  of  demon- 
strators on  our  doorstep. 

The  Manchester  iN.H.i  Union-Leader 
recently  stated : 

Certain  groups  have  been  very  successful 
in  intimidating  gutless  politicians. 

Surely  this  Congress  will  not  j.ermit 
itself  to  be  intimidated. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ijoor 
people's  march  will  take  place  as  sched- 
uled. Where  the  participants  will  be 
housed  or  fed  is  not  clear.  In  view  of  the 
annoimced  intentions  of  those  who  can 
be  expected  to  take  positions  of  authority 
in  the  march,  and  in  view  of  *he  recent 
destructive  upheavals  in  the  city,  where 
tempers  still  smolder,  can  anyone  be- 
lieve this  march  will  be  peaceful  and 
nonviolent? 

I  am  in  the  process  of  preparing  let;is- 
lation  for  introduction  which  will  require 
that  persons  holding  demonstrations  on 
the  property  of  the  United  States  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  required 
to  post  bond  to  cover  the  estimated  cost 
of  cleaning,  repairing,  and  otherwise  re- 
storing the  sites  of  such  demonstrations 
to  their  condition  immediately  prior  to 
such  demonstrations.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  which  I  will  propose  there  will  be 
a  bonding  arrangement  imposed  as  a 
prerequisite  against  persons  in  charge  of 


demonstrations.  In  this  case,  it  appears 
it  will  be  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy  who 
should  be  required  to  post  bond  before  he 
shall  be  issued  a  permit  for  a  demonstra- 
tion. The  amount  of  the  bond  shall  be 
detei-mined  by  the  officer  i.ssuing  the 
I>ermit. 

My  bill  will  provide  that  within  30 
days  after  .such  a  demonstration,  there 
shall  be  indemnity  to  the  United  States 
for  any  cost,  loss  or  damage  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  the  bond.  The  bill  which 
I  will  introduce  will  contain  a  provision 
that  whoever  fails  to  comply  with  the 
cleanup,  repair,  or  restoration  of  the  site 
of  such  demonstration  to  the  condition 
prior  to  such  demonstration  shall  risk 
heavy  fine  and  impri-sonment. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  a  quick 
pa.s.sage  of  this  bill  would  cause  the 
march  to  be  called  off.  but  I  sincerely 
uviio  the  appropriate  committee  to  move 
immediately  to  consider  the  imssage  of 
this  legislation.  I  say  this  bill  might  be 
iielpful.  The  intensity  of  the  demonstra- 
tion might  be  substantially  reduced  if  its 
sponsors  were  required  to  assume  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  their  destioictive  acts  against  Govern- 
ment property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Missouri  District  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  represent  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  uny  portion  of  the  cost  of  irrespon- 
sible marchers  who  destroy  or  damage 
Govermnent  projjerty,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  all  other  taxpayers  v\-ho  should 
be  protected  against  those  who  have  an- 
nounced in  advance  that  they  would 
camp  on  our  beautiful  Mall  and  erect 
temporary  prefabricated  houses  of  wood 
and  canvas. 

Following  the  extensive  damage  to  the 
Pentagon  last  October,  most  Members  of 
Congress  were  shocked  to  learn  there  was 
no  effort  made  to  proceed  against  those 
wiio  had  caused  the  damage  and  destruc- 
tion to  force  indemnity  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  loss.  The  requirement  of 
the  posting  of  a  bond  in  an  adequate 
amount,  coupled  with  the  other  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  which  would  require  in- 
demnification if  necessary  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  the  bond,  to  be  followed 
up  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  for 
those  who  fail  to  pay  the  unindemnified 
costs,  should  cause  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  demonstrate,  march,  or  parade 
to  "nave  second  thoughts  as  to  whether 
they  really  mean  what  was  only  today 
rci:'orted  in  the  press,  that  they  intend 
to  deiy  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  and 
cami)  where  they  please  at  the  risk  of 
arrest.  Destruction  of  Government  prop- 
erty must  stop.  Let  last  October  be  a  les- 
son. Let  the  demonstrators  pay  for  their 
damage. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brotzman  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.ivld  R.  Ford),  for  April  25,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Arends  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
death  in  his  family. 


I- 
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Mr.  MATKIA5  erf  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  OcRALo  R.  F()«D'  for  today, 
on  account  of  ofllclal  business 

Mr  Flynt  'at  tiie  request  of  Mr. 
AlhirT'  for  today  on  account  of  nJDclal 
bu.siness. 

' I     , 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlviJon  to 
address  Lhe  Huuse.  foilowUik;  the  le^Lsia- 
uve  pro«ram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr  Dow.  for  1  hour  on  April  30;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  hi.s  remarlcs  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Halpkhn  'at  tlie  request  of  Mr 
ZwvcH'.  for  10  miiiutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  exU'nd  hLs  reraarlLs  iuid  In- 
clude extraneous  matter 

(The  followinK  Members  at  Uie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiKHNA.N '  and  to  revise  and 
extend  Uieir  remarlcs  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter   ' 

Mr  Abuabbo.  for  20  minutes,  today 

Mr  FAaasTEiK.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REiL\RK3 

By  unanimous  con.-^^ent.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Broomtield  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Gross  m  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Sullivan 

Mr  OHaka  of  niinola  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  during  debate  on  H  R. 
16703  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

'The  followinHt  Member.s  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  TiEHNANi  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  > 

Mr    DiNGELL 

Mr  Peppef  in  two  Instances. 

Mr    OTTINf  EH. 
Mr    ElLBERG 

Mr  Hanna 

Mr  MATscTfACA  In  two  Instances. 
Mr  Fraser  m  two  Instances. 
Mrs  Kelly 
Mr  Gallagher. 

Mr  GojfZALEz  m  three  Instances. 
Mr  Nix. 

Mr  Wright  In  two  Instances. 
Mr  Moss  in  two  Instances. 
Mr  WaLis. 
Mr  Bevill. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  In  two  In- 
stances 

Mr  Rarick  in  five  Instances.  1 

Mr  Udall.  I 

Mr  DoNoHVE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr    ScHEUER. 

Mr  Pryor 
Mr  Corm.an 

Mr    -A.Sl'INALL. 

Mr  Kastenmeier. 

Mr  Bkuwn  of  California. 

Mr  Feighan  m  three  Instances. 

Mr  Kyros  i:i  two  instances. 

Mr  Teagl'e  of  Texas. 

Mr  Res.vick 

Mr  Brasco  in  two  instances. 

Mr  SisK  m  two  instances. 

.Mr  Barrett. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quei.t  of  Mr  Zwach  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ^ 
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Brock  In  six  Instances. 

AsHBSuoK  In  two  instaiioes. 

Halpern 

Kupferman  in  Ave  Instanoeft. 

MulTON. 
CiUDK. 

Blackburn  in  two  Instances. 
Duncan 
,.  Boliun. 

M(M)KE  in  two  iiLslances. 
Dkkwinski. 
GiK)OLiN(;. 

RUM.SKELD 

HosMKK  in  two  Instances. 

E.SCH 

Si  UERi.E  in  three  Instances. 

P'RELINlilirYSEN 

St  HwtNGEL  ui  two  liistanccs 

Beery 

PoLLOi  K  in  two  instances. 

QlILLEN. 

Geralu  R.  Ford. 

Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Stafkord 

McCloskey. 

Nelsen. 


EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  tabl^  and  referred  as  follow : 

1777  .K  letter  frum  the  Nfitlnnal  .\dvlsory 
Council  en  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies,  iransmlttliii;  ii  special  re- 
port on  the  prf)piwecl  replenl.shrnent  of  the 
resources  <if  the  International  Development 
AMOclatlon  ill  D.tc  No  299 » ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  .ind  Currency  aiid  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1778.  .\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  In  man.igement  con- 
trols over  ofnce  lopylng  machines.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1779  K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  need  for  improved  communications 
between  Army  commands  to  avoid  procure- 
ment i)f  unneeded  combat  weapons  systems. 
Department  of  the  .^rmy.  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  ol  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  n^ferred  as  follows: 

3  1864  An  act  U)  define  and  rwrulate  the 
practice  'if  paycholoKV  In  the  District  of  Co- 
.umuia.  to  Uie  Committee  'in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

S  2017  An  lift  to  autiiorlze  Uie  Commis- 
sioner >f  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
;nto  contracts  for  the  lii-spectlon.  mainte- 
nance and  repair  if  fixed  cqiilpment  In  Dis- 
trict-owned bulidlnirs  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  yeurs:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District   of   Coiiunbla. 


E^'fROlXiX)  mi.I.S  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
followlnK  title,  which  was  thereupon 
siRned  by  the  Sp«>aker: 

HR  15344.  .\n  .ict  t<r  :anend  .se<tlon  Hib) 
of  the  Federal  Reeerve  .\ct.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  t'A-'.i  years  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchiise  United  States 
obligations  directly  frum  the  Treasury. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BFLLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  .slKna- 
ture  to  I'liroUed  bills  of  the  Senat*;  of  the 
following  titles: 

3  10.  .\n  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secreuiry  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Octari  Dfliyht.  'jwncU  by  Saul  Zwecker. 
of  Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as 
a  vessel  <>i  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges:    and 

S  U)93  An  act  to  authorlre  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Annie  B   in  the  coastwise  trade 


ADJOUltNMENT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  accordingly 
I  at  3  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p  m.  >  under 
Its  previous  order,  Uu-  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  29.  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printhi<4  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FLSHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice.s  H  R  15231  A  1)1U  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  US.  Army  Command  and 
(ieneral  Staff  College  to  award  the  deftree  of 
master  of  military  art  and  science  i  Rept.  No. 
IJlbi     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ADD.\i3BO: 

n  R.  16800.     .\     bill     to     require     national 
banks   to  invest   a   minimum   of   75   percent 
if  their  funds  available  for  Investment  with- 
in the  States  within  which  they  are  located; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 
By  Mr  CAREY: 

HR.  1&801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
November  4.  1963:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terU'r  and  Insul  ir  .Affairs. 

HR  16802.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education   and   Liibor. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H  R  16803  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mi.>.su.n  to  the  United  States  of  certain  In- 
habltiints  of  the  Bonln  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
nuttee   on    the  Judiciary. 

HR  lt>804.  A  bill  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
the  law  relating  to  the  theft  and  passing  of 
postal  money  orders;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R   IG805    A     bill     to     amend     28     U.S.C. 
753  le)   to  elimlnale  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum limitations  upon  the  annual  salary  of 
refxTters.  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr.  CONABLE: 

H  R.  16806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-maUAgemtnt  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  .ind   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Cr-mmlttee  on  P.vst  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    CRAMER: 

H  R  16807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  aUow  for  the  considera- 
tion ol  danger  to  the  community  in  deter- 
nuuing  couuilions  of  release  of  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HR  16808    .\   bill   to   amend   the   Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  with  respect  to 
wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H  R.   16809.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Conference  on  Law  and  Order — Now;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  Mcculloch  : 

H  R    16810   A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary  11,  1903.  commonly  known  i\s  the  Ex- 
pediting .'^ct.  lo  provide  a  new  procedure  for 
.iiitltrust  .ind  uuerstale  commerce  cases;   to 
U.o  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HR.  16811,  A  bill  lo  i^ermlt  a  State  to  In- 
crease the  mileage  of  Us  Pederal-ald  primary 
.\ystem  when  provision  is  made  for  the  com- 
l>lelion     and     maintenance     of     75     percent 
ihereo!,   t'j  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  RARICK; 
H  R   1C812    A  bill  to  declare  .md  determine 
t!ie  policy  ot  the  C  ingress  with  respect  to  the 
primary   .lutliority   of    the  .several   States   to 
control,  rcgul.ile.  and  manage  lish  and  wild- 
life within   their   terrltorl.il   boundaries,   and 
f.ir    other    j)uri''o?'fE:    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    REID  "f  New  York: 
HR  16813    A  bill   ti  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  L'overnments  to  enable  their 
police  departments   to  establish  community 
service  i>fficcr  i)rotrr;im.s  lor  the  employment 
of    disadvanl.iBed    \outh    by    iHiiice    depart- 
ment-s;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
L.ibor 

Bv  Mr  RIEGEl  : 
HR  16814  A  bin  to  .imend  title  38  of  the 
United  St. lies  Code  'o  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator ol  Veterans'  Aff.ilrs  to  provide  any 
veteran  sojournlnt;  or  residing  .ibroad  with 
h'3spltal  care  .md  medical  service  for  any 
service-connected  disability,  regardless  of 
such  veterans  citizenship:  to  the  Committee 
im  Vcter.ins'  .\fl.urs 

By  Mr   SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
HR   16815    A  b:i;   to  provide  for  improved 
employee-maiiagcment  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral sernce.  ,ir.d   lor  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr     THOMPSON    of    Georgia    (for 
himself  :!nd  Mr.  Brinkley  I  : 
H  R   16816    A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  tixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation   of   wage   board   employees:    to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HR   16817    A  bill   to  amend   the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  prescribe  a  minimum 
term  of  5  years  for  station  licenses  granted 
under  such  act;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   WH.^LLEY : 
HR.  16818     A   bill    to   amend   section   3146 
ot    title   18.   United   States   Code,   to   provide 
th.at  a  court   may  impose  conditions  on  the 
release  of  a  person  who  poses  a  danger  to  any 
other   |>erson   or   to   the  community;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  i  f or  himself,  Mr. 
Pkrkins.  Mrs  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr. 
Brademas.  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan, 
Mr  Caret,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  WiL- 
MAM  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mrs. 
Mink.  Mr.  Schfuer.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Chilifornla.  Mr.  Avres,  Mr. 
QriE,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bell.  Mr.  .Scherle.  Mr.  Steiger  of 
\Vi.";consin.  Mr.  EscH,  and  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN  I  : 

H  R  16819.  A  bill  to  :unend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  to  States  for  rehabilitation 
services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and 
services  available  under  that  act  for  the 
handicapped,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor. 


By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HR.  16820.  A  IjlU  to  amend  section  5724a 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  relocation  expenses  of  Federal  em- 
ployees   transferred    or    reemployed;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK; 
H.R.  16821.  A  bill   to  amend  the  law  with 
respect  to  criminal  Jurisdiction  on  the  An- 
nette   Islands    Indian    Reservation;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK  (by  request)  : 
H.B.  16822.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  document  tempo- 
rarily a  foreign-built  ferry  for  llnUted  opera- 
tion in  domestic  trade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HR.  16823.  A  bill  to  establish  the  principle 
of  parity  in  civil  service  retirement  annuities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office   and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  16824.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tlon.TJ  year  the  authorization  of  approprta- 
tlons  under  the  State  Technical  Services  .^ct 
of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  .md 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H  J.  Res.  1242.  Joint  resolution  proixieing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the 
United  States  relative  to  equ.il  rights  lor  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciarv. 

"By  Mr   BERRY; 
HJ.  Res.  1243.  Joint  resolution  do6ii»nating 
T(uc   Freedom  Day  ;is  a   nation.il  holiday;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATIIIAS  of  Calilorma : 
H.J.  Res.  1244.  Joint  resolution  lo  authorize 
the    temporary    funding    of    the    Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fund:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RARICK; 
H.J.  Res.  1245.  Joint  resolution  [jroposmg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Comnmtee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  1246.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Monday.  October  7.  1968  i  and  each  .succeed- 
ing first  Monday  in  October)  as  Free  Enter- 
prise Day:  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON : 
H.J.  Res.  1247.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing   the    President    to   proclaim    August    11. 
1968,  as  Family  Reunion  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  769.      Concurrent       resolution 
urging  the  President  to  convey  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  France 
in  connection  with  the  repudiation  of  its  in- 
ternational   obligations    undertaken    In    fur- 
therance  of   the   North   Atlantic   Treaty:    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  770.  Concurrent   resolution    to 
authorize  printing   of   an   up   dated   pocket- 
size  U.S.  Constitution  for  congressional  dis- 
tribution;    to     the     Committ-ee     on     House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD : 
H.  Res.  1138.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  investigate  the 
death  of  sheep  In  the  area  of  the  Dugway 
Proving  Grounds,  Utah:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


BerJoohce    Constantlne;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  CAREY: 
H  R   16826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Giannetto;      to     the     Committee     on      the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  16827  -•\  bill  f'  r  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Namlo  and  his  wife,  Anna  Namlo,  and  their 
child,  Josefina  Namlo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  COLLIER; 
H.R.  16828.   A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Sal\a- 
tore    D.    Inga;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.PARBSTEIN; 
H.R,  16829,   A   bill   for  the   relief   .>f   Frieda 
Gold.shmldt;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  OIAIMO; 
H.R,  16830.   A    bill    for    ihe    relief    ol    Paul 
Ru.sso;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPKHN; 
HR   16831.  A    IjiU    lor    the    relief    of    Luis 
B.irhato  .'Vlvarado;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA  ; 
HR    16832.   A    1)111    ! or    the    rcliel    I'f    .Mr.s, 
Milagros  Acuna  Iio,ss:    lo  the  Cummlltee  'Hi 
the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr    KUPFERMAN: 
H.R   16833.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  ut  Dr.  .iiid 
Mrs    Mantiel  A-  Card.ic;   lo  tlic  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary, 

H.R,  16834,  A  bill  for  llie  rebel  of  .Antonio 
M,  Paslgan:  to  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv 

By   Mr    MCCARTHY; 
H.R.  16835,  A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Nlkohja  Jankovaka:  to  the  Committee  tn  the 
Judiciary. 

By  .Mr    .MESKILL; 
H.R.  16836.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vlto 
Feniello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR.  16837    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MIchcle 
Trovato:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  16838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  <A  Gaudl'^sa 
T.  .A.hnas;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  16839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julio  F. 
Buenaventura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.r"  16840.  A  bin  for  the  relief  r>f  Athan- 
asala  Giannaros:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

H.R  16841.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oreiro 
Romeo  Pagaduan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  16842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Curmelo 
G.  Garofalo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H  R.    16843.   A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Julio 
Salcedo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H  R.    16844.   A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Adela 
Durda:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HR.  16845   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santiago 
Hallazgo.  Epifania  Hallazgo,  and  Janet  Lynn 
Hallazgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey ; 
H.R.   16846.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Jan  Christlaan  van  Leeuwen;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  16847    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Miranda  de  Castro:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  16825.  A   bill   for   th«   relief   of   Mrs. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII, 

295.  Mr.  ABBITT  presented  a  petition  of 
Ronald  Burtsaw,  East  Lansing,  Mich  .  and 
others  relative  to  giving  aid  to  our  Com- 
munist enemies,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs. 
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Tbe  Colorado  River 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or   iTMi 
IN   THE   -SENATE  OP  THT  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  April  25    1968 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  nearly  half 
a  centun,'  has  none  by  since  Compress  ilrst 
pa,->sed  a  bill  to  divide  the  waUrs  of  the 
Colorado  Fiiver  It  was  in  August  1921, 
when  the  seven  Suites  of  Uie  Colorado 
River  Basin  were  authon/ed  to  enter 
Into  a  compact  for  the  eqiutable  division 
and  apportionment  of  the  wat«-r  supply 
of  the  Colorado  River  ' 

Now  47  years  later  the  waters,  in  law, 
have  been  divided  Yet  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  physically  avail- 
able to  the  entitled  States.  The  author- 
ization of  Impoundment  and  diversion 
and  the  .tpproprlation  of  funds  lor  such 
purposes  will  be  matters  likely  to  be  be- 
fore this  body  for  years  tti  come 

Today.  I  invite  the  atuntion  of  the 
Senate  to  a  most  useful  article  on  this 
great  river  system.  Wriiten  by  a  dlstin- 
guLshed  Arizonan — Lewis  W  Douglas — it 
is  carried  in  the  noted  publication  of  that 
State.  Arizona  Highways 

The  career  of  Lewis  W  Douglas  has 
been  bt)th  noted  and  varied — soldier, 
businessman,  ftiiai^.cier.  State  and  fed- 
eral letnslator  educator,  supporter  of 
philanUiropic  and  cultural  enterT)rises 
For  the  Federal  Government  he  has 
served  as  Din-ctor  of  the  Budget,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, and  special  adviser  to  tiie 
Military  Govtrnor  of  Germcuiy 

His  exposition  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  matchless 
gorge,  and  of  the  complex  controversy 
surrouiidint?  use  of  its  waters  by  the 
semiarid  lands  for  which  it  is  the  life- 
line, makes  both  fascinatinK  and  inform- 
ative readiiig  It  is  written  by  a  man  who 
knows  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  mind 
the  massive  chfls.  the  raging  waters,  the 
mar.made  lake.s,  iJ;e  years  of  planning, 
aiid  th.e  le^tal  jousting  over  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  The  article  will  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  present  and  fu- 
ture dLiCUssions  of  Uie  Colorado  River 
issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thi.i  val- 
uable article,  entitled  'The  Colorado 
River  From  Ir^s  Sources  to  the  Sea," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  beuig  no    objection,   the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  m  Uie  Record. 
as  follows 
The   Colohado   RrvER     Ptk'M    Its  Soi'RC^s  to 

THE    SlA 

(By  Lewis  W    Douglas) 

CART  I  ^  HHYSKAL  UESfRUTJO.N  OT  TIIE  COVN- 
IRY  BRAINED  BY  THE  RIVER  WITH  EMPHASIS 
ON  THE  GRAND  CANYO.S  NATIONAL  ?ARK  S 
L  NIQIE  SCIENTTfIC  RtVELArluNS  ANC  ITS 
MAJESTIC     SCKXERY 

Over  the  span  ci  almost  a  century  the  Colo- 
rudo  River  a:ia  its  phenomeniU  and.  In  places, 
iwe-inspiring  \nd  unique  (entures.  a3  ihey 
h.i\e  been  discovered  Irom  time  t,o  time,  have 
evoked  many  published  articles  .inci  much 
controversy  More  particularly  h.ive  they  pro- 
duced in  recent  times  a  spate  o(  beauttlully 


written  articles  bAfl«^l  'ipnn  the  doubtfiil 
hypothesis  tlmt  any  dam  anywhere  on  the 
river  betwf'pn  0'.f!i  innvon  imkI  Hixiver  IJ.im 
(or  the  held  ft  I.nke  Meidi  w^  uld  dunmifc 
the  majestic  snd  mdescrthably  be  mllful 
sculpturing  whKh  ha.s  been  molded  by  the 
fon-es  i>f  n,inir>'  .iiid  wtiiild  mar  if  not  rom- 
plet«"ly  ileBtniy  the  <rle!itlf\r  wonder*  ind 
brenthtaKlng  gmntle\ir  whlrh  the  Grand 
C:\nvon  Matlon:\l  P.irk  revenls  to  the  evr  of 
the  general  public  md  '.t<  the  careful  snulvsls 
of  the  scientist 

.^t  the  vpp,-  beginning  of  this  article  It 
should  be  ii'ilfd  categorlcfiUv  that  the  lU- 
thor.  who  .iniiw^  the  nver  uml  who  hivs  !i  1- 
lowed  Its  I'oiirse  from  the  sea  to  the  area 
jthove  Olen  Canyon,  would  be  the  first  one 
to  .-.uimU  the  '-  l.'irli'ii  call  to  .irriw  should  any- 
one or  .vny  institution  attempt  to  modliy. 
alter  obscure  damaije  or  In  .my  manner 
mar  any  portion  of  the  .area  .situated  within 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  !*ark  and  parts 
■  f  'Vie  Grand  Cinyon  National  Monument 

Ml  St  of  the  written  .irtlcles  have  implied 
that  the  entire  river  or  .at  least  the  length 
of  the  river  from  Olen  Canyon  to  Hoover 
Dam  Is  similar  in  alma^t  every  respect  Tlils 
has  created  confusion  in  the  public  mind  and 
has  frequently  encouraged  a  debate  which 
has  olten  been  acrimonious  and  pa.sslonate. 

.•\  careful  .md  objective  examination  of  the 
long  stretch  of  the  nver  suggests  that  it 
should  be  divided  Into  five  tUtferent  segments 
of  Its  attenuated  and  often  tumultuous  pre- 
dam  Journey  to  the  sea.  Each  uf  the  Ave  seg- 
ments differs  from  every  other  segment  A 
treatment  and  discussion  of  the  river  within 
the  context  of  the  five  different  divisions  of 
Its  varied  and  sometimes  violent  piassage  to 
the  Gulf  of  C.-iUfornla  should  go  f;ir  toward 
clarifying  the  Issues  and  toward  erasing  the 
confusion — at  least  .among  those  who  have 
no  ulterior  motive  to  serve  and  no  hidden 
purpose  to  advance 

Thf  firtc  \rgmfnt.  which  Is  an  interesting, 
lovely  and  occasionally  spectacular  part  of 
the  Colorado  watershed,  c^nunences  at  the 
many  high  sources  of  the  nver.  Including  the 
Green,  the  San  Juan,  tlie  Utuinlson  .ind  many 
other  tributaries  This  upper  [xirtlon  of  the 
river  extends  lar  to  the  lOuUi  to  a  fXJlnt  ap- 
pn)Jomat<-ly  i:oiniauing  with  the  headwaters 
of  Lake  Powell  In  '*)Uth-centrul  UUvh.  TTUS 
watershed  area  spreads  over  \xins  of  the 
states  of  Colorado.  WyoxiUng,  Utah  and.  to 
a  much  lesser  extent,  New  Mexico.  It  Is  an 
area  which  t;enerates  most  of  the  water  of 
the  grejit  river  In  it  there  -.ac  many  lovely 
valleys,  secluded  glens  high  up  !n  the  moun- 
tains, trout  streams.  perentUal  snow-capped 
peaks,  glorlou-'ly  attractive  camping  sites  .md 
occasional  p-ecipitous  canyons  that  have 
their  connterpjirts  elsewhere  In  the  crust  of 
the  earth  withm  the  oontlncntal  United 
States 

Expressed  in  ideological  time,  the  region 
kjenerally  exp<.'ses  the  more  recent  and 
younger  layers  "t  the  e.irths  surlace  In  some 
spotfi  the  dr.alnage  area  has  been  punctured 
by  the  phenomena  of  volcanlsm,  folding  and 
fauiung  with  ..  coinpanying  displacement  of 
the  layers  jf  the  rocks  that  envelop  the  earth. 
On  the  high  reaches  of  the  river,  which  rise 
in  places  to  more  than  14.iX)0  feet,  there  is 
ordinarily  in  the  wlruertime  a  heavy  snow- 
pack  This  wide  expanse  of  sn<iw  melts  under 
the  warmth  ol  the  spring  and  e.irly  summer 
sun  and  runs  The  resviltlng  runoff  converts 
the  r!\er  into  a  n-aring  torrent  .uid  a  rapidly 
moving,  mlehtly  mass  ol  rebellious  waters 
that  How  oil  thfir  niajtsllc  way  Into  the 
southern  stretches    .f  the  rivers  course. 

Until  Glen  Canyon  .md  Hoover  Dams  were 
built,  the  Colorado  ruled  over  the  .iresi  with 
an  iron  h md  It  brooked  no  Inierlerence  with 
Its  path.  It  toleraitU  no  obstruction  to  Its 
riotous  Journey   to  the  sea 

Tfie    second    stretcU    ol    the    ruer    corn- 


men,  t^  n  the  north  from  a  p<  mt  approxi- 
mating the  Junction  of  the  Green  and  the 
Colorado  to  a  p<-iliit  on  Its  course  where 
Glen  C.inyon  Dam  backs  up  ll«  waters  to 
form  Uie  fabulously  t)e«utlful  l.^ke  Powell 
The  whole  area  Is  flothed  by  nature  with  i 
m.^gnlflccnce  and  L:nmdeur  of  Its  own  Tlie 
river  winds  gcnemllv  through  shales  and 
sedimentary  rcK-ks  leaving  the  imre  recent 
and  reslsUuit  parts  of  the  yellow  and  pink 
and  red  sandstone  tormntlons  separ.ited 
from  the  river,  often  by  l.ing  mes.as  Here  the 
river's  rebellious  wnters  have  gouged  a  nar- 
row md  sheer  gorge  out  of  tlie  older  and 
h-.r<ler  rin'k  lormatlons  Ttie  extensive  and 
generallv  txirren  mesiis  are  studded  with 
s,ige  uid  iither  higher  altlttide  desert  .^hrubs 
In  places  where  the  pink  and  inaroon  sedi- 
ments have  been  most  reslstiint  to  the  sculp- 
turing forces  of  wind  and  water,  tlie  long 
and  gently  rising  slopes  and  plateaus,  ptinc- 
tuated  with  sage  .ind  .similar  flora,  extend  to 
towering  steeples  tK't  unlike  Mont  St  Michel 
In  places,  the  dl.stant  vertlcai  yellow  and 
vermlHloii  cliffs  have  been  eroded  .s<i  .is  to 
r  irm  great  windows  gothlc  .arches,  fantastic 
natural  bridges  .ind  almost  every  c<incelvnble 
form  and  im.igery  known  to  man  Often  the 
more  resistant  formations  have  been  bi- 
sected by  trlbut,Lry  waters  into  great  canyons 
that  -wind  their  wav  Ixick  Into  the  .surround- 
ing multi-colored  sandstones  and  other 
seditncnts. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  expanse,  like  the 
author,  b<.ith  before  and  .ifter  the  construc- 
tion of  Glen  Canyon  Dun.  almost  unani- 
mously believe  that  its  beauties  have  been 
immeasurably  enh;uiced  by  damming  the 
w. Iters  if  Uie  river  to  form  L^ike  Powell  Tliat 
the  lake  Is  180  miles  long  and  has  a  shoreline 
of  more  than  1.800  milee  is  a  measure  of  the 
serrated  nature  of  Uie  lake's  borders  .md  ol 
the  long,  attenuated  canyons  which  wind 
Ixick  from  the  nruiln  l>:>dy  of  the  lake  M.any 
of  tiie  Ijarren.  unattr.actlve  slopes,  extending 
iis  they  formerly  cUd  from  the  river  to  the 
base  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  .uid  Uie  Isolated 
.sandsMine  .splrce.  have  now  been  covered  up 
with  transp.ucnt  water  in  which  the  cver- 
ehanging  coK)rs  .uiU  shades  of  the  cliffs  are 
accurately  and  beiiutlfully  reflected. 

Into  the  many  s-teeply  carved  canyor»s  the 
water,  now  un contaminated  by  silt,  extends 
In  re>adlly  accessible,  though  tortuous  and 
narrow.  waterwa\-6  between  the  veraiiUlon 
ajid  red  walls  of  the  sandsUjne  which  rise 
In  many  imagioable  concoidal  and  other 
strance  contiguraUons  alxne  one's  head 
until  there  can  barely  be  seen,  far  above,  a 
mmuscular  strip  of  the  blue  expanse  of  the 
heavens. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  each 
year  can  now  see  the  mairniQcence  of  this 
area  by  cruising  along  the  sh'jres  i>f  the  lake; 
whcre.is,  before  the  dam  was  built  and  the 
lake  was  formed,  unly  a  scant  hundred  or 
more  each  year  had  the  wherewithal  t  the 
fortitude  to'  face  the  trials  .uid  tribulations 
ol  a  long,  arduous  camping  trip  .icross  a 
desolate  landscape,  and  thus  to  penetrate 
into  a  veritable  maze  of  canyons,  plateaus. 
steep  escapements  and  needle-like  pinnacles 
m  Navajoland  Tins  stretch  of  the  river  holds 
many  glorious  and  spectacular  vistas  which 
must  and  do  strike  with  .iwe  everyone  who 
sees   them. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  some  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  walls  of  the  .standslones  and 
a  few  walled  habitations  of  old  cliff  dwellers 
of  unknown  age  have  been  submerced  by  the 
rising  waters  of  the  lake  But.  on  balance, 
the  Knowledge  which  voy.iges  on  the  ]ake  has 
brought  annually  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  of  the  forces  of  nature,  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  area,  and  of  Its  niany  re- 
m  lining  visible  scientific  features  compen- 
bules  for  the  mflnlteslnially  small  loss  of  the 


ortltkcti  wtalch  an  to  b*  foond.  espoMd 
and  obaerrable.  In  other  parta  ot  the  South- 
weet.  They  are  not.  therefore,  loat  to  the 
inquiring  traveler  or  to  the  Intarested  arcba- 
ologlst  or  anthropolo^t. 

The  third  gectian  of  the  river  commenoea 
at  Olen  Canyon  and  extenda  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Colorado,  about  twenty-two  mlloa 
below  the  liarble  Canyon  damslte.  It  tarml- 
natee  about  57  mllea  dowTMtream  from  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  Itaelf  and  la  all  above  the 
boundaries  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

Here  the  river  has  been  stripped  of  Its 
turbulence;  Its  waters  are  generally  clear 
and,  except  for  a  few  rapids,  are  oompara- 
tlvely  tranquU.  Only  when  there  Is  an 
Infrequently  large  runoff  from  other  tribu- 
taries like  the  Paris  is  the  river  quasi- 
unregulated  But  even  when  these  occasional 
tributary  floods  occur  they  are  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  waters  of  the  mainstream. 
Olen  Canyon  Dam  on  the  upper  end  and 
Hoover  Dam  on  the  lower  restrain  and  con- 
trol a  river  that  once  was  a  riotous,  turbu- 
lent and  uncontrolled  body  of  moving  water, 
churning  and  grinding  Its  way  to  its  resting 
place  In  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Throughout  this  section  of  the  river,  the 
gorge  with  Its  precipitous  banks  has  been 
ground  out  of  the  older  (but  not  the  oldest) 
formations,  measured  In  terms  of  geological 
time.  The  rim  of  the  gorge  Is  a  flat  plateau 
of  Permian  age.  extending  for  many  miles 
eastward  to  the  Echo  Cliffs  and  many  miles 
westward  to  what  are  known  aa  the  Ver- 
million Cliffs  Except  as  the  right  of  access  to 
xhe  gorge  may  ha  Impeded — a  condition 
which  can  well  and  must  be  remedied — a 
dam  at  the  Marbls  Canyon  site,  situated 
well  do'WQStream  from  the  beautiful  area  of 
Lake  Powell  and  well  upstream  from  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  will  add  little. 
If  any.  regulatory  control  to  those  already 
existing.  Nor  will  It  Inundate  any  sclen- 
tlBcally  attractive  features  where  none  of 
any  note  now  exist — or,  If  they  do  exist  at 
all.  are  duplicated  In  other  parts  ot  the 
Southwest. 

This  area,  or  the  third  segment  of  the 
river,  has  no  special  or  unique  t>eauty  and 
no  peculiar  scientific  features  that  are  not 
reproduced  elsewhere.  It  presents  little.  If 
any.  legitimate  claim  upon  the  conservation- 
ist and  no  demand  for  preservation. 

Just  as  Glen  Canyon  Dam  has  made  the 
whole  Lake  Powell  region  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  it  was  before  the  dam  was  built, 
so  a  dam  at  Marble  Canyon,  while  damaging 
nothing  of  scientific  significance,  may  make 
what  attractions  It  does  contain  more  avail- 
able than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Many 
thousands  of  visitors  may  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage each  year  of  a  new  lake  on  which 
they  may  travel  by  boat,  enjoy  fishing  and 
see  more  clearly  the  almost  perpendicular 
walls  of  the  gorge. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Colorado  com- 
mences at  a  point  on  the  river  where  the 
Little  Colorado  River  enters  the  mainstream 
and  extends  to  a  point  where  it  intercepts 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument  some  130  to  135  miles 
downstream.  Prom  one  end  almost  to  the 
other  end  of  this  stretch  the  real  majesty 
of  the  river  Is  exposed  to  view.  Lieutenant 
J.  C.  Ives  in  1857  was  the  first  American  in 
the  annals  of  our  country  to  explore  what  Is 
now  the  floor  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.*  His  geologist.  Dr.  John  Strong  New- 
berry, saw  what  no  scientist  had  ever  seen 
before.  Hla  descriptions  of  the  massive, 
eroded  plateau  of  Northern  Arizona  and 
Southern  Utah,  as  well  as  the  titanic,  ex- 
posed gorges  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  are  among  the  most  important  works 
ever  done  about  the  geological  features  of 
the  western  part  of  our  coimtry.  It  wasn't 
until   1869  that  Major  John  Wesley  Powell 
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and  otben  In  his  expedition  completed  the 
first  perilous  descent  of  the  river  by  boat 
and  described  the  canyon  as  they  saw  It. 
One  of  the  moat  beautiful  articles  on  the 
liver  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  has  been  written  by 
Mt.  John  Bird  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  August  12,  1967.  There  are  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Grand  Canyon  Natural  History 
Association  which.  In  greater  detail,  Illumi- 
nate the  geological  and  other  phenomena, 
which  make  this  segment  of  the  river  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.' 

Adequately  to  describe  this  portion  of  the 
river  Is  beyond  the  talents  of  any  human 
pen.  Many  have  attempted  It  but  none  has 
quite  succeeded  in  catching  Its  changing  ma- 
jestic b«auty,  its  varied  colored  formations. 
Its  towering  temples  and  pyramids.  Its  deep 
and  continuing  shifting  shadows,  its  many 
moods,  and  Its  spell  of  mystery,  which  the 
erosive  forces  of  wind  and  water,  by  folding. 
faulting  and  volcanlsm  have  created. 

The  geological  map>s  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding footnote  show  how  this  stretch  of  the 
river,  and  especially  the  porUon  that  lies 
within  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  it- 
self, exposes,  as  no  other  segment  of  the 
crust  of  the  etirth  exposes,  the  various  geo- 
logical periods  that  bridge  almost  two  bil- 
lion years,  or  half  the  life  span  of  the  earth. 
They  make  man  realize  how  microscopic  a 
figure  he  cuts  In  the  matrix  of  time. 

To  damage  this  part  of  the  river — or  tmy 
portion  of  It  that  extends  from  the  northern 
rim  to  the  southMn  periphery  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  and  from  the  Junction 
of  the  Little  Colorado  with  the  mainstream 
to  a  point  east  of  the  western  boundary  of 
the  National  Monument — would  be  to  com- 
mit an  unforgivable  crime  against  the  ma- 
jestically beautiful  and  gloriously  sculptured 
roclts  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the  irresistible 
might  that  nature  has  generated  over  a  long 
stretch  of  geologic  tUne, 

It  might  jjerhaps  be  relevant  at  this  point 
to  mention  one  of  the  geological  conundrums 
that  has,  over  the  course  of  the  last  sixty 
years,  puzzled  and  bedeviled  scientists  and 
geologists.  They  have,  until  only  a  few  years 
ago,  been  unable  to  develop  any  hypothesis 
which  satisfactorily  explains  the  perplexing 
geological  dlfferenoee  between  the  Colorado 
upstream  from  the  Little  Colorado,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  extraordinary.  two-bllUon 
year  old  croes-sectlon  of  the  world's  surface 
that  Is  stripped  naked  for  all  to  see  between 
the  Little  Colorado  and  the  Toroweap  Valley, 
far  to  the  west. 

At  last.  In  1964,  a  relatively  satisfactory 
explanatory  hypothesis  was  conceived  by  a 
group  of  twenty-one  geologists  who  came  to- 
gether in  Flagstaff.  There  they  explained 
what  l)efore  was  unexplalnable. 

The  explanation  is  not  a  complicated  one. 
It  suggests  that  In  Cenozolc  times  and  before 
there  were  two  river  systems  or  two  lines  of 
drainage.  The  one,  which  was  called  the  An- 
cestral Upper  Colorado  River,  flowed  In  a 
southerly  direction  until  It  reached  a  point 
approximating  Its  i>resent  Junction  with  the 
Little  Colorado.  Here  It  turned  In  a  south- 
easterly direction  and  flowed  into  Lake  Bld- 
ahochl  and  thence  Into  New  Mexico.  The 
other  drainage  area  was  called  the  Hualapal 
and  had  Its  sources  In  what  Is  known  aa  the 
Kalbab  Plateau,  or  UpUft.  It  was  this  great 


•  Bscalante  U  reported  to  have  seen  It  In 

1776. 


'  For  those  who  are  interested  in  magnifi- 
cently done  fifty-foot  contour  maps  of  the 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park  and  of  the 
Marble  Canyon  plateau,  the  geological 
maps  by  Professor  John  H.  Maxson  and  the 
publications  by  the  Grand  Canyon  Natural 
History  Association — particularly  the  Grand 
Canyon,  The  Story  Behind  the  Scenery — Il- 
lustrate beyond  anything  that  has  ever  been 
done  the  characteristics  of  this  stretch  of  the 
river.  These  geographical  maps  also  punc- 
tuate beyond  controversy  the  fact  Marble 
Canyon  contains  no  spectacular  phenomena. 
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dome  that  raised  almost  the  whole  series  of 
known  rocks  above  the  level  of  the  Colorado 
and  that  sejiarated  the  one  system  from  the 
other  As  the  Hualapal  drainage  area,  flowing 
westward,  cut  ever  eastward  Into  the  uplifted 
earth's  surface,  It  finally  reached  the  Ances- 
tral Upper  Colorado,  captured  and  Impris- 
oned its  waters  and  provided  for  them  ihelr 
present  outlet  through  those  layers  of  the 
earth's  surface  that  extend  from  the  most 
ancient  known  rocks  of  the  Archean  Period 
to  the  Quaternary.  There  are.  of  course,  a 
few  nonconformities  which  are  explainable 
by  the  almost  complete  erosion  of  the  Meso- 
zoic  strata  and  by  the  Pre-Paleozolc  folding 
and  lilting  of  the  most  ancient  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

It  was  this  diversion  of  the  Colorado  Into 
Its  present  course  that  exposed  to  the  human 
eye  the  most  extraordinary  actual  visual 
picture  of  the  earth's  surface  that  can  be 
found  In  the  world. 

There  Is  a  geological  map '  which  shows 
the  various  formations  through  which  the 
Colorado  has  ground  Its  way  irom  the  point 
at  which  the  HualapaJ  drainage  captured  Its 
flow  of  waters  and  gave  them,  as  It  were,  im 
escape  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  thence 
southward  to  the  sea.  "fhls  stretch  of  the 
river,  extending  from  approximately  the 
Junction  of  the  Little  Colorado  with  the 
mainstream  to  Prospect  Creek  ( near  the 
western  boundary  of  the  National  Monu- 
ment) la  the  stretch  of  which  Tlieodore 
Roosevelt  said:  "Leave  It  as  it  is.  We  can- 
not improve  upon  It  The  ages  have  been  at 
work  on  It  and  man  can  only  mar  It." 

The  fifth  section  commences  from  the 
point  where  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
National  Monument  Intersect  the  river.  It 
includes  LAke  Mead  and  the  southerly  march 
of  the  river  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Just  as 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  recreation  area 
of  L«.ke  Mead  adds  to  the  pleasures  of  thou-" 
sands  of  families,  so  It  can  be  asserted  that 
whatever  of  scientific  interest  lies  In  this 
stretch  of  the  river  Is  duplicated  In  numer- 
ous parts  of  the  world  and  more  spectacu- 
larly within  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  and  National  Monument  themselves. 

The  final  part  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
river  commences  where  the  waters  are  dis- 
charged from  Lake  Mead.  Here  there  is  a 
magnificent  canyon  of  striking  beauty  which 
is  a  conUnuatlon  of  the  Hoover  damslte.  But 
so  there  must  be  In  almost  all  locations 
which  are  susceptible  to  the  construction  of 
great  dams.  From  this  point  to  the  sea,  ex- 
cepting for  fascinating  recreational  areas  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Mohave.  Lake  Havasu 
and  sanctuaries  for  wildlife,  the  river  plows 
Its  uninteresting  way  through  very  pedes- 
trian and  even  In  places  grim  and  uninviting 
desert  environments.  There  are  small  areas 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  which  can  be 
irrigated.  Some  are  within  Indian  reserva- 
tions; some  are  being  irrigated  by  the  white 
man  Close  to  the  boundaries  of  Arizona, 
Mexico  and  California  there  are  located  di- 
versionary works  for  the  All-American  Canal, 
which  feeds  water  into  the  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valleys  in  California  and  the 
Yuma  area  in  Arizona.  Farther  up  the  river 
at  a  point  above  Parker  Dam  there  are  di- 
versionary works,  a  large  canal  and  pumping 
plants  which  carry  substantial  amounts  of 
water  across  the  great  desert  of  southern 
California,  lift  the  water  over  the  coastil 
range  of  mountains  and  plunge  It  down  onto 
the  Pacific  littoral  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego. 

part    II.    THE    HISTOET    OF    THE    COLORADO    RIVER 
CONTEOVEESY 

The  Colorado  River  rises  high  up  In  the 
Rockies,  flows  for  over  1.300  miles  into  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  drains  an  area  of 
approximately  242,000  square  miles. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Colorado — 


'  See  preceding  footnote. 
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dt  '.east  that  portion  'f  Its  history  which  Is 
connned  to  Its  present  lourse^the  rtver  dur- 
ing Hood  season  hUA  been  a  raging  torrent. 
The  rtinoff  of  the  river  has  fluctuated  violent- 
ly within  each  ye.xr  .md  from  "ne  year  to 
another  The  fli>ods  created  by  the  melting 
winter  snows  In  the  hl^h  Rockies  md  the 
other  higher  elevations  m  the  oralnage  leeos. 
combined  with  the  runolT  caused  by  precipi- 
tation and  the  monsi.i.iri"  rains  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  made  the  Coloracio  a 
flckle  unreliable  source  of  water  to  saflafy 
the  ever-increivslni,'  draught  on  a  dlmlnUlllng 
supply 

As  -.he  Imperial  Valley  developed,  denv^nd 
for  water  lor  irrigation  purp<ise8  from  ihe 
CoKirado  increased  .As  the  p^-pulatiin  m  the 
Lower  Basin  slates  grew,  the  need  for  wRter 
to  i»tlsfy  not  only  the  ngrlculturnl  reqUlre- 
metijs  but  '.he  industrial  and  domestic  Uses. 
molliited  steadily  In  .»11  of  the  states  or' the 
p;LrVB  lit  states,  excepting  California— (and 
even  to  a  degree  m  Callfornia-whai  is 
known  :is  the  Saw  of  priority  of  .ipproprla- 
tlon  I  quite  a  different  concept  from  the^law 
or  r1pari.an  rltrhtsi  vjoverned  the  .icqulsl^l'in 
of  rights  to  the  use  of  water.  ThLs  law  was 
<!eneraUy  lominun  to  all  ul  those  jiortlons  ot 
the  sr.ttes  wtttiin  the  two  basins,  barring  Cali- 
fornia- taui  -even  m  the  southern  i>art  ot 
that  state  It  was  recocnUed  .is  .i  basis;  t'>r 
claiming  the  usufruct  of  water.  In  1922  in 
the  case  of  Wyomtng  i  Colorado  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  doctrine  )f  priority  of 
appropriation  must  be  L'lven  interstate  effect. 
Therefiire  excepting  for  :Jarts  of  CUlIofnia. 
the  doctrine  '>f  prior  appropriation,  or  "first 
in  time,  nrst  lu  right."  twcame  appUctible 
among  the  seven  states  uf  the  Colorado  Basin 
or  system  and  within  each  of  the  seven  .states. 
Accordingly,  .is  the  demands  lor  water  con- 
tinued to  expand  more  and  more  in  Call- 
forma  and  the  population  of  California  grew 
lit  a  phenomen.-iJ  rate,  the  Upper  B.xsm  states 
bec.une  more  ;aid  more  agitated  lest,  because 
c>t  California  s  greater  abilities  and  more  pow- 
erful political  influence,  she  would  apply  to 
beiiehcial  use — thus  ^icqulring  prior  rights 
to  the  "ise  of — the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
belore  the  Upp<-r  Bafiin  suites  could  sinularly 
ftcquire  rights  to  those  waters  of  the  nver 
which  they  tel-  eqiutably  should  belong  to 
them,  .\ruona  .it  a  .slightly  later  date  also 
became  very  aporehensive. 

.After  the  Wyoming  v.  Colorado  case,  the 
fears  of  the  Upper  Basin  states  became  greatly 
aggravated  Delph  Carpenter,  who  was  the 
Colorado  River  Commissioner  for  the  state 
of  Colorado,  epitomized  the  situation  IQ  the 
following  language: 

The  upper  states  have  but  one  alterna-tlve, 
that  of  using  every  means  to  retard  develop- 
ment in  the  lower  states  until  the  uses  within 
the  upper  states  have  reached  their  maxi- 
mum The  suites  may  avoid  this  vuifortunate 
situation  by  determining  their  respective 
rights  by  interstate  comp.ict  before  luether 
development  m  cither  state,  thus  permitting 
freedom  of  development  in  the  lower  spates 
without  injury  to  future  growth  m  the 
upptr  ' 

As  a  result  of  these  apprehensions  and  fears 
which  were  i:ertvUnly  not  witnout  solid  foun- 
dation, the  Congress,  on  .August  19,  1921. 
pursuant  to  what  is  known  as  the  Compact 
CUUse  ■  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
authorized  the  .seven  states  of  the  Colorado 
River  bitsin  'to  negotiate  and  enter  inlio  a 
compact  for  the  equitable  division  andi  ap- 
portionment of  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  ■'  The  then-Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Herbert  Hoover,  was  .ippointed  its  a 
sped  il  representative  of  the  United  States 
government  to  participate  m  the  negotiations 
regarding  this  imfHjrt.int  matter  Each  ttate 
deslgn.ited  its  own  representative  to  negoti- 
ate the  terms  of  the  interstate  "agreement" 
or     '.'oinpact  " 

The  states  were  unable  to  .igree  oii  an 
equitable  allociitlon  of  the  waters  to  eacli  one 
separately  .Accordingly,  Secreuuy  Hoiiver  in- 
tervened with  a  compromise,  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  which  7  5  million  acre  ft*t  of  water 
a  year  were  appropriated  to  each  of  the  biUlns. 
with  the  qualification  that  the  Upper  Basin 
States  would  not  cause  the  river  to  be  de- 
pleted below  m  aggregate  delivery  to  the 
Lower  Busln  of  75  million  acre  feet  m  any 
period  of  ten  consecutive  years  The  point  of 
division  between  the  two  basins  was  Lee 
Ferry,  close  to  the  .ArUona-Utah  boundary 
and  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Piirla 
River 

TTie  entire  drainage  areo  was  divided  by  the 
Colorado  Hlver  Compact  lnt<i  two  basln-s  the 
Upper  Basin  consisted  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  Wyoming,  the  western  part  uf  Colo- 
r,ido,  the  ciistern  half  of  Utah,  a  small  por- 
tion of  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  a  small 
wedge  m  northeastern  .Arlaona  The  Lower 
Baoln  included  a  slim  strip  of  western  New 
Mexico  along  the  ArlTOna  Ixtundary.  all  of 
.Arizona  excepting  for  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yac|ul  River  and  a  small  portion  m  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state,  a  narrow  strip  of 
southeastern  Nevada.  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Utah.  ,  omprislng  the  Virgin  and 
Muddy  River  basins  and  a  very  thin  slice  of 
the  most  southeasterly  part  of  California. 
C.ilifornJa  has  iio  tributaries,  she  contributes 
no  water  whatsoever  to  the  mainstream  of 
the  Colorado  It  was  generally  understood  and 
later  affirmed  that  'he  allocation  to  the 
Lower  Biisln  states  excluded  the  waters  of 
the  Olla  River 

On  November  24.  1922,  the  Colorado  River 
Compact,  which  app<irtloned  waters  to  the 
two  basins  and  which  contained  certain  other 
provisions,  was  successfully  concluded  by 
the  representatives  of  the  seven  slates  It  re- 
mained, however,  for  the  legislature  of  each 
slate  and  for  the  Congress  to  ratify. 

It  came  before  the  Sixth  Arizona  Legisla- 
ture in  1923.  and,  excepting  for  the  position 
taken  by  Governor  Hunt  and  a  few  of  the 
meralx-rs  of  that  Legislature,  the  general 
sentiment  initially  favored  ratification  of 
the  Compact  When,  however,  it  liecame  ap- 
p.arent  that  the  Compact  did  not  allocate 
waters  to  the  state  of  .Arizona  but  merely  to 
the  Lower  Basin  states  collectively,  that  Is  to 
say.  California.  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and 
when  It  becAme  fiu-ther  apparent  that  Cali- 
fornlas  abilities  and  political  powers  were  so 
much  greater  than  Arizona's  as  leverage  for 
a  federal  project,  or  alternatively  as  the  basis 
for  a  state-financed  project,  Arizona's  appre- 
hension In  the  State  Legislature  t»came  prev- 
.ilent  and  widespread 

It  13  not  necessary  to  review  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Compact  in  the  Sixth  Arizona 
Legislature  It  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to 
note  that  under  the  leadership  of  several 
members  of  the  .Senate  and  of  the  House  the 
Compact  was  not  ratified  To  many  members 
of  the  Legislature  it  became  evident  that 
revenue  from  hydro-power  generated  on  the 
Colorado  was  one  of  the  essential  ingredi- 
ents to  the  economic  application  of  Colorado 
River  mainstream  waters  to  beneficial  use 
within  the  state  of  .Arizona,  excepting  for  a 
small  acreage  around  Yuma,  the  Imperial 
Valley,  Coachella  Valley  and  areas  adjacent 
ro  the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River 
Valley  below  Topock.  This  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  applicauon  of  waters  of  the 
Colorado  on  the  coastal  plains  of  California, 
The  necessary  hydro-electric  power  revenue 
was  later  provided  when  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  was  constructed  The  revenues  thus 
derived  from  hydro-power  were  to  be  used 
and  have  been  used  to  amortize  over  a  pe- 
riod of  fifty  years  most  of  the  cost  of  the 
Hoover  Dam,  without  which  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  would  not  be  able  to  ap- 
ply to  beneficial  use  on  the  littoral  of  Cali- 
fornia the  waters  of  the  Colorado. 

Several  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  construction  of  proj- 
ects on  the  Colorado  for  the  benefit  of  Cali- 
fornia Finally  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  passed  the  House  on  December  21.  1928. 
rhe  preamble  was  a  Congressional  declara- 
tion of  Its  purposes:   il)   to  control  the  flood 
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waters.  (21  to  Improve  navigation  (although 
the  river  had  not  been  navigable  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word  for  many  years  and 
then  onlv  with  many  interruptions  between 
Yuma  and  Ehrenbergi,  i3i  to  provide  water 
for  irrigation  and  other  purposes,  and  i4»  to 
generate  electrli-al  energy  U^  make  the  proj- 
ect self-supporting  '  Thus  by  Congressional 
dicta,  control  over  the  Colorado  was  firmly 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  and  sev- 
eral of  Its  agencies.  This  is  why  Arizona  must 
obt;iln  a  license  •  for  a  dam  on  the  Colorado 
and  vihy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted 
to  Arizona  a  contract  for  the  use  of  2.800.000 
.icre  feet  of  water 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  modified  to 
limit  C.illfornla's  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  to  4  4  million  acre  feet  It  appor- 
tioned to  Nevada  300,000  acre  feet,  and  to 
Arizona  2  8  million  acre  feet  in  addition  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  w. iters  of  tlie  GlI.'^ 
River.  It  also  alk>cated  t<)  .Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, respectively,  one-half  of  any  waters 
in  excess  of  the  fifteen  million  acre  feet  that 
were  apportioned  t-)  the  two  Basins  The 
legislation  further  required  CallfLirnia  by 
legislative  action  to  agree  ti.->  the  limitation 
of  4  4  million  acre  feet  of  water  from  the 
mainstream  before  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
for  the  construction  of  ttie  H.xiver  Dam  at 
Boulder  Canyon  and  the  AU-American  Canal 
were  to  become  effective.  This  requirement 
was  promptly  satisfied  by  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  .Act 
became  efTectivc  by  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion on  June  25,  1929. 

Under  the  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior '  purporting  to  act  under  the  authority 
of  the  Project  Act.  made  contracts  with  v:in- 
ous  water  users  In  California  for  5,362,000 
;vcre  leei;  with  Nevada  lor  300  OUO  acre  teet: 
and  with  Arizona  for  2,800  000  ;u're  icet  of 
water  from  that  stored  at  Lake  .Me.ad   " 

It  is  not  known  why  the  Socret-iry  of  the 
Interior  entered  Into  contracts  lor  the  deliv- 
ery i.>f  amount.s  <'f  water  which  were  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  4  4  imllion  iicre  feet  of  water 
Ui  which  California  by  her  own  .Act  had  lim- 
ited her  right  and  which  wer?  allocated  to  her 
under  the  terms  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect .Act  But.  at  .iny  rate  tome  HOO  000  acre 
feet  of  water  more  th-in  was  apportioned  to 
California  as  a  matter  of  l,iw  and  right  were 
contracted  for  delivery  to  users  in  California 
by  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  t'.ililorma  would  be  required  to 
relinquish  all  title  to  this  900,000  acre  feet  if 
any  development  on  the  Color.ado  were  un- 
dcruiken  which  would  enable  Ariz<jna  to  ap- 
ply to  beneticial  use  the  2  8  million  acre  feet 
apportioned  to  her.  This  explains  why  Cal- 
ifornia—  .tniong  other  reasons — ha.s  been  con- 
tinuously so  hostile  to  any  developments  on 
the  river  which  would  be  i.>f  benefit  to  the 
state  of  .Ari;'ona.'' 
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■Interest  at  4'  was  to  be  charged  against 
.the  cost  of  the  dam  excepting  th.it  portK^n 
which  was  allocated  to  flood  control.  No  in- 
terest was  to  be  charged  against  the  cost  of 
the  AU-.American  Canal. 

'  In  1923.  the.  author,  ttigether  with  Sen. 
Harold  Elliott  of  Greenlee  County,  drafted 
the  first  .Articles  of  Incorporauon  for  a  stiite- 
owned  Arizona  Power  Autl>ority  At  their  ex- 
pense they  proceeded  to  Washlncton  to  de- 
termine what  attitude  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  of  which  Secretary  of  War 
Weeks  was  the  Chairman,  would  take  in 
regard  to  any  application  for  such  a  state- 
owned  .luthority.  The  proposal  was  not  re- 
ceived with  any  particular  enthusiasm. 

US  Supreme  Court  decision.  June  3.  1963. 
Art:ona  >:.  California.  Dissenting  opinions 
held  that  the  laws  of  the  states  were  to  be 
applicable  regarding  the  entities  which  were 
to  be  the  ultimate  consiuners — not  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior. 

In  the  Ci'lorado  River  .A.^s.jciation  Sr'.cs 
Letter  for  February  1968,  published  In  Lo» 
Angeles,    there    Is    the    following    language: 


Although  the  Compact  had  become  effec- 
tive In  1929  among  six  of  the  seven  states  of 
the  whole  Basin  and  was  binding  In  respect 
of  the  apportionment  of  water  to  California, 
Arizona  did  not  ratify  the  Compact  until 
1943,  This  did  not.  however,  dispose  of  the 
conflicting  claims  for  waters  among  the  three 
Lower  Basin  states. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  any  apportion- 
ment of  waters  among  the  Lower  Basin  states, 
except  for  the  terms  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  .Act  and  the  self-imp>osed  limitation 
by  California.  Arizona  brought  suit  In  1952 
against  the  Suite  of  California  and  seven  of 
ita  public  agencies  This  complaint  was  filed, 
pursuant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Later  the  states 
of  Nevada.  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  Joined 
as  parties  to  the  complaint. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  had  held  prelimi- 
nary pleadings,  the  ca.se  was  referred  to 
George  I.  Haight.  Esquire,  and.  \ipon  his 
death  in  1955,  to  Simon  H.  Rifkind,  Esquire, 
as  Special  M.a,5ter  "to  take  evidence,  find  facts, 
state  conclusions  of  law,  and  recommend  a 
decree,"  subject,  of  course,  to  final  approval 
or  modification  by  the  Court  More  than  340 
witnesses  were  heard;  the  testimony  taken 
spanned  several  years.  The  Special  Master 
finally  reported  his  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommended  decree  on  January  16.  1961. 

With  some  exceptions  the  Supreme  Court 
approved  the  Special  Master's  conclusions 
and  Isstied  Us  preliminary  opinion  on  June 
3.  1963.  which,  after  having  been  referred  to 
the  parties  in  interest,  was  affirmed  by 
Decree  on  March  9.  1964. 

The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decree 
was  to  apportion  to  California  4.4  million 
acre  feet  of  water  from  the  mainstream  for 
beneficial  use  within  that  state,  2.8  million 
acre  feet  of  water  to  the  state  of  Arizona, 
300,000  acre  feet  of  water  to  the  state  of 
Nevada.  The  court  excluded  the  waters  of 
the  Olla  from  the  mainstream  of  the  Colo- 
rado. The  then-perfected  rights  to  the  use 
of  waters  were  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the 
apportionments  made  efTectlve  by  the  Court's 
decree.' 

But  the  Supreme  Court  decision  did  not 
bring  the  controversy  to  an  end.  It  merely 
transferred  the  struggle  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

For  many  years  bills  were  introduced  au- 
thorizing the  Central  Arizona  Projects  as  a 
Federal  undertaking.  It  was  to  consist  of 
Hualapal  (Bridge  Canyon)  Dam  combined 
with  diversion  facilities  on  the  Colorado 
near  Parker  and  a  canal  with  the  necessary 
pumping  plants  to  lift  the  waters  over  the 
topographical  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  elevations  of  the  mainstream 


Probability  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
water  In  the  river  to  meet  Increased  demands 
from  new  projects  Is  fundamental.  The  ten 
million  Southern  Californlans  who  depend 
upon  the  river  for  80 '5  of  their  current  needs 
argue  that  they  already  have  made  a  sacrifice 
of  water  rights.  In  order  to  effect  the  Colo- 
rado Compact.  California  years  ago  limited 
its  rights.  California  has  contracts  with  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  take  5.3  million  acre-feet 
and  now  diverts  about  5  1  million  acre-feet 
to  meet  Its  annual  needs. 

Should  new  works  be  built  on  the  river  to 
serve  other  states,  California  points  out  that 
700,000  acre-feet  a  year  which  Is  used  now 
win  be  denied  California  by  the  cut  from  5.1 
to  4  4.  a  loss  which  would  half -dry  the  aque- 
duct on  which  they  spent  $500  million.  In 
years  when  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  Is 
below  average,  the  aqueduct  could  go  com- 
pletely dry  unless  protection  Is  given  Cali- 
fornia's prior  right  to  lake  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  before  newcomers  Impose  their  demands 
on  a  short  river. 

■  Tills  Is  a  sLmpllflcation  of  what  the  Court 
decided.  Except  for  a  few  modifications  which 
nalght  arise  out  of  unforeseeable  develop- 
ments, such  as  a  drought  period,  this  is  the 
substance  of  the  decree. 
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Into  the  Central  Arizona  alluvial  plains. 
There  It  ■was  to  be  used  for  irrigation,  do- 
mestic, and  Industrial  purposes.  With  each 
passing  year  the  Colorado  River  water  became 
more  and  more  necessary.  The  population  was 
growing  at  a  fantastic  rate  while  the  under- 
ground water  supply  was  being  continuously 
depleted. 

But  each  year  for  one  reason  or  another 
federal  legislation  failed  to  be  enacted,  de- 
spite the  perennial  optimistic  ftatements 
made  by  the  Arizona  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. Always  Arizona  would  obtain  her  re- 
lief  "TTianana."   But  "mafiana"   never   came. 

Various  proposals  were  offered  One  con- 
templated the  construction  of  a  basin  ac- 
count into  which  revenues  generated  by  a 
high  dam  at  Hualapal  and  another  at  the 
Marble  Canyon  damsite  by  hydro-electric 
power  were  to  flow  and  from  which  sums  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  Central  Arizona  and  other 
projects.  One  of  the  proposals  looked  to  a 
diversion  of  waters  from  the  Columbia  River 
in  the  northwest  into  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  In  the  southwest  In  order  to  supple- 
ment the  available  supply  furni.'.hed  by  the 
Colorado.  This  proposal  was  received  with 
little  enthusiasm  among  the  Congressional 
delegations  of  the  northwestern  states. 

But  none  of  the.se  proposals  received  the 
sanction  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
Meanwhile,  the  Arizona  Power  Authority, 
with  the  support,  at  first,  of  a  somewhat 
divided  Interstate  Stream  Commission,  had 
developed  a  plan  which  contemplated  one 
important  difference  from  the  Bureau's  proj- 
ect. Instead  of  a  high  dam  at  the  Hualapal 
(Bridge)  site,  the  Arizona  Power  Authority 
plan  provided  for  only  a  low  dam,  1  e  .  some 
256  feet  lower  than  the  Bureau's  proposed 
dam.  Great  emphasis  should  be  given  to  this 
important  difference ,  because,  uhile  the  Bu- 
reau's dam  would  back  up  uaters  uell  into 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  the  Ari- 
::ona  Plan  would  inundate  not  an  inch  of 
either  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument 
or  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Nor 
would  the  Arizona  Plan  flood  any  phenomena 
of  geological  significance  or  any  of  tlie  beau- 
tiful and  unique  exposures  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth.  Yet  the  low  Hualapai  (Bridge) 
Dam  would  generate  about  as  much  net 
revenue  as  the  high  Hualapal  (Bridge)  Dam 
which  was  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

Suddenly,  In  1964.  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  had  apportioned  to  Arizona  2.8  mil- 
lion acre  feet  of  water  from  the  mainstream 
of  the  river,  and  Just  as  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  within  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
matter  came,  was  on  the  verge  of  Issuing 
and  had  actually  prepared  a  license  for  the 
Arizona  Power  Authority  to  proceed  at  Mar- 
ble Canyon,  Senator  Hayden  Introduced  leg- 
islation In  the  United  States  Senate  which 
imposed  a  moratorium  on  the  emission  of 
licenses — for  any  dam  between  Hoover  and 
Glen  Canyon — ^by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  mora- 
torium applied  to  all  of  the  Colorado  River 
within  the  boundaries  of  Arizona.  The  Ari- 
zona members  of  the  House  quickly  endorsed 
the  substance  of  the  moratorium  but  short- 
ened the  period  to  two  years.  Presumably 
Senator  Hayden  was  promised  sufficient  sup- 
port for  the  Central  Arizona  Canal  as  a  con- 
sideration for  the  moratorium.  But  the  sup- 
port, if  it  was  promised,  was  never  delivered. 

Meanwhile,  at  and  during  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  people  of  Arizona  were  told 
that  legislation  authorizing  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  would  be  enacted  shortly.  But 
each  year  It  was  the  same  old  story,  "fodo  el 
tiempo  rruxnana"  ( always  tomorrow  I , 

Several  bills  were  introduced  but  none 
passed  both  houses.  All  contained  some  fatal 
infirmity  for  Arizona.  Either  they  gave  Cali- 
fornia a  guarantee  of  4.4  million  acre  feet  of 
water  or  Imposed  what  Is  tantamount  to  a 
perpetual  moratorium  on  the  issuance  of 
licenses  to  Arizona  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  or  both. 
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While  the  matter  was  being  debated  In  the 
Congress,  the  conservationists  applied  them- 
selves assiduously  to  the  dissemination  of 
many  confusing  and  quite  deceptive  articles 
about  the  damage  that  would  be  done  to 
the  glories  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Nation«l 
Park  and  National  Monument  by  the  ron- 
struction  of  a  dam  at  the  Marble  Canyon  site 
or  by  a  low  dam  at  the  Hualapal  Kite  ' 

Tlie  almost  cf^mplete  absence  of  anv  dam- 
age that  would  be  done  to  the  niat-nlflcence 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  llie 
National  Monument  or  to  their  .sclenlilic 
phenomena  by  the  cojistrucllon  of  either  a 
low  d:<m  at  the  Hualapai  .site  or  a  dam  at 
the  Marble  Canyon  damsite  or  both  has  been 
dealt  with  in  Part  I  of  this  artUie  and  need 
not  be  repeated 

To  as.sert.  as  i.^  being  presently  a.'-serled. 
that  the  4  4  million  acre  leet  of  water  guar- 
anteed t<i  California  is  unimportant  because 
there  will  be  nf>  shortage  of  water  uiiMl  alx.ut 
1990  i.s  to  overlo(jk  several  b;islc  fact.'-' 

Whatever  waters,  if  any.  iii  addition  to  the 
waters  that  were  apportioned  ui  Ariz^wa 
under  the  decision  of  the  !?upreme  Court. 
may  l>e  developed  by  wenther  mo<iiflcalion  or 
the  tran.sporUaion  into  Hoover  Dam  of  de- 
.sallnized  waf<-r  from  the  ro.ast^U  jilaiiis  (jf 
California,  will  do  no  more  than  help  (if 
they  are  economloallv  efTectlve  ,it  ;ill)  to 
satisfy  the  prowins  deficiencies  which  will 
have  developed  in  Die  state  of  .An/ona  by 
the  year  1990.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  sugeestion  that  weather  niodiflcation  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  snow  pack  and  of 
extracting  from  cumulus  clouds  another  2  5 
million  acre  feet  of  water  annually  in  the 
Colorado  River  dralnaee  area  rests  upon  a 
purely  theoretical  hypothesis"  The  desal- 
iixization  of  sea  water  as  an  eronomir  source 
of  wat*r  rests  similarly  on  a  scientific  hy- 
pothesis. 

Having  in  ntind  the  fact  that  the  euar,in- 
toe  of  4.4  million  acre  feet  of  water  annually 
to  California  muxt  come  off  the  top  of  any 
U'ntcrs  available  from  the  mainstream  m  the 
Lower  Basin,  a  consideration  of  the  statis- 
tical measurement  of  stream  flow  becomes 
extremely  relevant.  In  the  reixjrt  of  Simon 
Rlfkind,  Special  Master,  for  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt  in  Uie  case  of  Arizona  is  California  i  t 
al..  on  pages  108,  109,  116  and  117,  the  stream 
flow  measured  Just  below  Hoover  Dam  and 
at  Lee  F^rry  ( the  point  of  division  between 
the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower  Basin i  ;s 
measured,  with  some  of  the  Master's  ob- 
servations. 

Prom  1928  to  1958  the  stream  flow  In  a/-re 
feet,  measured  at  Lee  Ferry,  has  varied  from 
a  low  of  6,116,000  acre  feet  to  a  hleh  of  19,- 
220.000  acre  feet 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam, 
comb;ned  with  the  Hoover  Dam,  can  elTeo- 
tively  equate  these  extremely  \,iriable  flows. 
The  difficulties  of  equation  arise  out  of  con- 
tracts for  power,  contracts  for  water,  satisfy- 
ing existing  i>erfected  ritrht-s  and  a  v.irlety 
of  other  considerations  which  include  the 
4  4  Tiillion  acre  trot  of  water  contrmplatrd 
as  a  guarantee  to  California 

It  is  relevant  to  note  i<x)  that  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs  Hearings,  May  2-5.  1967.  there  is  a 
f'X)tnote  to  the  effect  that  the  average  ex- 
pected flow  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
by  2030  wou:d  be  658,000  acre  feet  The  same 
footnote  makes  the  statement  that  the  as- 
.sured  amount  of  water  for  any  one  year  is 
half  the  expected  amount  for  the  .same  pur- 
pose Tliese  are  estimates  made  by  t!ie  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  Itself 

It  is  significant  that  the  M.tster  took 
cognizance  of  the  wide  varlatK'U  in  the 
amount  of  water  that  flowed  annually  into 


■  They  make  no  distinction  between  a  low 
dam  at  the  Hualapal  ( Bridge  i  site  and  a  high 
dam. 

'  The  author  wa::  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Weather  Modification  Committee 
established   by  the  Federal   Government. 
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the  Lower  Ba.^m  WHien  -.here  Is  svibtr.it'frt 
the  im'-unr  f  *.iter  that  IB  prcnently  t)elng 
used  in  the  Upper  Biisln  .ind  '-hat  will  tie 
useti  in  the  f  >rese«rtb!e  future  in  the  Upper 
B.wiln— srime'hmi;  .ippn.xim.iting  5  million 
!i<T«  feet — from  the  .imi'Unt  of  the  stfeHm 
fli.-jf  measured  at  Lee  Perry  It  becomes  per- 
fectly clear  thut  a  gn.irAnree  .">f  4  4  rni\lion 
arre  feet  o/  uxiter  for  eacl\  yar  (akr<\  nlj 
the  Ccrp  nf  the  tfeam  lioic  could  prnflnce 
disastrotu  results  for  the  State  nf  Ari/»>n.i 
It  matters  lltUe  whether  the  jjuiiriint^  is 
litr.en  for  *  period  of  ten  years  nr  t  p^rlixl 
of  fifty  years  The  longer  the  periixl.j  the 
greater  is  the  deficiency  in  the  .^mcurn  of 
Water  available  ftr  the  Cenirnl  Arlkon* 
Prt.Jeot  I 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Sub-<lom- 
mictee  on  IrrlgatMn  and  Recliunatlon  uj  the 
C'>mmlttee  on  Interior  .md  Insular  Attjiir*, 
House  if  Representatives.  March  13.  it,  16 
17  1967  oonflrm  the  conclusion  that  durmg 
many  indu  tdtial  •/eari  iher?  will  he  a  short- 
age <>f  water  for  the  Cen'ral  Arizona  Project 
pr.or  to  1990  This  conclusion  is  arrlveU  at 
by  subtracting  from  the  flow  of  the  ntaln- 
stream  the  present  and  contemplated  uses 
of  water  ip  the  Upper  Basin,  the  perfected 
rights  m  the  Lower  Basin  and  the  guare^ter 
to  Caltromta  trhicfi  must  be  hotuyr<-ii  /Int 
before  watert  arc  available  for  the  Central 
Anzona  P"i!ert 

There  are  others  who  take  a  different  view 
of  the  gTjiirantee  "^hey  .ire  prepared  to  t»\ish 
aside  as  unimportant  wNiit  .ippear  tc  be 
the  ^eat  risks  that  are  revealed  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  annual  mainstream 
flow  of  the  Colorado  me^isured  at  Lee  Ferry 
and  the  .imouni  of  water  that  may  tje  at 
the  disposal  of  the  State  of  Arizona  in  any 
one  vear  .ifter  making  'Jie  deducuoas  which 
have  been  enumerated  previously 

At  any  rate  it  is  at  this  stage  and  with 
this  verv  import-ant  question,  combined  with 
what  is  equivalent  to  a  moratorium  in  per- 
petuity on  the  granting  bv  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  of  any  licenses  'o  the  State  of 
Aru;r>na  t«:  construct  a  dam  at  either  Morhle 
Cahvon  tl.unslte  or  a  low  dam  at  the  Hvmlapal 
site,  that  the  mutter  now  rests  in  the  Con- 
gress 

A  plan  for  tie  benefit  of  .\nzona  has  been 
developed  by  'he  Ari/.una  Power  Authority 
and  the  Inters--ite  Stream  Comnrusslon  This 
13  known  ,is  the  Anzona  Water  and  Power 
Plan  It  consists  of  the  emission  of  revenue 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  two  hydro-electnc  pump 
storage  projects,  and.  initially,  a  small  In- 
crease in  corLsumpUon  taxes.  ;ls  a  subsidy 
pending  the  issuance  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  oi  a  permit  tor  i  dam  at  Murole 
or  a  li/w  dam  at  Hualapal.  ')r  both  Should 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  fail  to  issue 
licenses  for  either  Miorble  or  low  Hu;ilapal 
d.im.  the  revenues  from  this  small  inca-ease 
in  Consumption  'axes  will  grow  .^  the  suite 
continues  to  grow  This  plan,  excepting  .'or 
the  increase  in  taxes,  was  endorsed  by  the 
Arizona  Legislature. 

One  of  the  most  competent  engineering 
nrnis  m  the  country  has  been  retained  for 
several  years  by  the  Arizona  Power  Author- 
ity It  estimates  that  with  a  low  data  at 
Hualapal  and  a  dam  at  Marble  Canyon — 
neither  of  which  whittles  a  ay  at  or  impairs 
eit,her  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  or 
the  National  Monument  -the  Arizona  Plan 
will,  after  the  revenue  oonds  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, produce  apprustrriately  45  to  50 
"itlhun  dollar)!  m  net  reienue  annuatfy  for 
dispoial  by  the  Arizona  Legislature. 

But  three  of  the  five  members  of  the'Con- 
gression.il  delegation  or  their  representatives, 
when  they  heard  of  the  proposed  action  by 
the  Arizona  Legislature  to  impose  the  small 
consumption  trtxes  flew  posthaste,  in  mid- 
February,  to  .Arizona  to  plead  that  action  by 
the  Stale  would  damage  their  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  authorize  a  Federal 
Reclamation  project  which  would  consist  of 
a  Central    .Arizona  Canal   and   a  substantial 
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subsidy  to  a  thermo-electric  gcnetatlng  plant 
Ml  the  northern  part  of  the  Stiite  Tills  plan 
however,  would  not  produce  surplus  electric 
revenues  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Canal  The  Federal  faipaytr  utU  foot 
a  large  part  of  this  bill 

Tills  l.«  umong  others,  a  very  Important 
consideration  that  all  of  Arl/onn  should 
weigh  ciirefuUv  Under  i>rdlnarv  Congres- 
»lonnl  procedure  a  bill  .iiithorlrlng  an  ex- 
penditure IS  n  necessary  preamble  to  an  ac- 
tual appropriation  of  runds  Congress  ordi- 
narily, therefore  must  act  twice  l>efore  any 
project  can  be  taken  as  a  certainty  In  this 
case,  even  thouifh  the  Congress  should  au- 
thorize a  Central  Arizona  Project  without 
disabling  provlKlons  hOCh  ils  a  guarigitee  to 
California  of  4  4  million  acre  feet  of  water  — 
an  eventuality  which  fieems  quite  unlikely 
when  viewed  .igalrist  the  backdrop  of  past 
hlst..ry  and  California!*  use  of  800.000  to 
'.»00.i.K)O  acre  feet  of  water  in  excess  of  the 
amount  apportloni'd  to  her  Arizona  must 
continue  to  wait  — |K>8»lbly  many  years — 
until  the  Congre.ss  actually  appri>prtaies  the 
necessary  fun<Ls  for  the  construction  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  The  tnaenltude  of 
the  present  budget  of  the  federal  government 
and  lis  large  defl<lt  naturally  raise  serious 
questions  :i8  to  when,  if  ever.  Confess  will 
appropriate  the  required  sums  to  initiate  .md 
complete  the  project 

In  order  to  protect  the  Stale  <'f  .Arizona 
from  this  peril  and  others  and  in  order  to 
lift  the  tax  burden  off  the  back  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ari- 
zona Congressional  delegation  will  succeed 
in  insinuating  into  the  present  bill  under 
consideration  a  proviso  that  nothing  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  will  be  Interpreted  to  be 
or  invoked  as  an  impediment  to  the  emission 
of  licenses  for  either  a  liiw  dam  at  the  Hu- 
alapal site  or  a  dam  at  the  Marble  Canyon 
site,  or  tKith.  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  the  completion  of  the  Arizona 
Water  and  Power  Plan  Without  this  safe- 
^'uard  Federal  authorization  will  effectively 
pre-empt  a  Federal  project  as  against  a  State 
project. 

Meanwhile  time  runs  constantly  against 
.Arizona  The  water  supply  continues  to  de- 
cline The  future  growth  of  the  state  may 
become  problematical  '"—possibly  retarded — 
so  long  as  clouds  continue  to  rast  deep 
shadows  over  the  adequacy  of  Arizona's  fu- 
ture sources  of  water 

At  the  time  this  goes  to  press.  Arizona  is 
confronted  once  more  with  her  ancient  prob- 
lem. 

P\RT    in     THE    DEVELOPMENTS   ON    THE    RIVER    IN 
rut     LOWER    UASlN 

Before  the  white  man  came  to  the  South- 
west there  were  doubtless  pritmtlve  irrigation 
systems  along  the  course  of  the  Colorado 
below  Black  Canyon  where  Indian  tribes  had 
settled  along  the  narrow  but  fertile  valley. 
It  IS  quite  likely  that  the  Yuma  i  Including 
the  Quecham  Indians  i  and  the  Colorado  In- 
dians had  developed  \ ery  simple  diversionary 
works  to  take  the  waters  from  the  Colorado 
on  to  the  lands  of  the  river  bottom  which 
they  were  cultlvaung.  Certainly  it  is  known 
that  the  Pima  Indians  had  developed  quite 
a  sophisticated  system  of  irrigation  along 
the  CiUa  in  the  viciruty  of  the  Casa  Grande 
Ruins. 

Among  the  first  while  people  to  use  water 
from  the  Colorado  for  the  cultivation  and 
growth  of  crops  were  those  who  had  lo- 
cated in  the  vicltuty  of  Yuma  and  who 
irrigated  a  small  acreage  on  the  lower  eleva- 
tions below  the  mesa. 

Ft  Yuma  was  established  la  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  Steamboats  of  shallow 
draft  navigated  the  nver  .is  far  as  Yuma  in 
1851  and  made  their  interrupted  voyage  up- 
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stream  as  far  lus  Ehrenborg  Thoma.s  H 
Blythe.  lor  whom  the  town  of  Blythe  Is 
named,  moved  to  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  along 
the  Colorado  River  In  1856  and  was  one  of 
the  tirst  recorded  users  of  Colorado  River 
water  tor  irrigation  purposes  The  Federal 
Government  lirst  .itlempted  lo  reclaim  lands 
on  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
1807. 

At  some  time  during  the  Litter  part  of  the 
last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  settlers  came  into  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  CallforrUa  They  constructed,  in 
U>02.  lUverslonary  works  on  the  Colorado 
and  a  canal  which  transported  waters  irom 
the  Colorado  largely  through  Mexico  :ind 
back  into  the  United  Stales  to  irrigate  the 
lands  which  they  were  then  cultivating  ' 
It  was  while  these  diversionary  works  were 
being  repaired  .iiid  a  temporary  diversion 
facility  had  been  constructed  upstream  that 
a  fiash  rtiMXl  on  the  Gila — not  the  Colorado — 
tore  through  the  alternative  diversion  break 
In  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  and  c.ui.sed 
the  whole  stream  thereafter  to  How  into  the 
Imperial  Valley  ;.nd  to  create  the  Halton  Sea. 
It  w;vs  not.  it  should  be  noted,  a  Hood  from 
the  Colorado  which  irittially  broke  through 
the  main  banks  of  the  river 

The  How  of  the  Colorado  into  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  the  Salton  Sea  which  was  below 
sea  level  was  finally  brought  under  control 
by  the  action  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  heroic  measures  which  It  t<x>k 
to  prevent  the  river  from  continuing  on  its 
destructive  course  and  to  return  it  to  Us 
normal  channel  It  was  this  flood  which  gave 
rise  generally  to  the  great  demand  for  flood 
contr<'l  on  the  Colorado 

The  prejudices  against  the  privately  owned 
public  utilities  caused  by  the  misbehavior  of 
some  of  them  creat-ed  a  political  climate 
favorable  to  federal  leclslallon  Moreover,  the 
pressures  for  controlling  the  (Uxxiwaters  of 
the  Colorado,  which  had  been  generated  .-ind 
aggravated  by  the  experience  which  formed 
the  Salton  Sea,  combined  with  the  ever- 
Increaslne  demand  for  water  on  the  coastal 
plains  of  California,  and  what  was  then 
considered  to  be  a  project  larger  than  any 
one  state  could  undertake,  gathered  sup- 
port like  a  snowball  for  the  pas.saee  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  '=  to  achieve  the 
four  purpo.ses  of: 

1  Controlling  the  floods 

2  Improving  navigation  (although  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  Itself  declared  navi- 
gation to  be  subservient  to  other  uses)  and 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  river 

3  Storing  the  waters  I'f  the  river  and  de- 
livering them  for  reclamation  and  other  bene- 
ficial uses  within  the  United  Stales 

4  Generating  i-lectrlc  cnerey  as  a  means 
of  making  the  project  self-supporting  and 
tlnancially  solvent 

It  also  .luthorized  the  construction  of  the 
."Vll-Amerlcan  Canal  to  transport  waters  into 
the  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys,  respec- 
tively The  diversion  works  on  the  main- 
stream that  were  to  direct  the  waters  Into 
the  AU-Amcrican  Canal  were  to  be  either 
the  Laguna  Darn  or  some  alternative  diver- 
sionary works  ^hlch  would,  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
■'the  belter  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
the  leeislalion  was  enact<?d  "  The  Imperial 
Dam  was.  accordingly,  subsequently  con- 
structed. The  waters  diverted  by  It  were 
transported  by  the  AU-American  Canal  into 
the  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys  In  Cali- 
fornia and  were  also  dropped  through  the 
siphon  which  had  existed  in  connection  with 
the  Yuma  Project  to  service  the  {perfected 
rights  ir  and  around  Y'uma  on  the  Arizona 
side  of  the  river. 
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;  ;.•■  luihor  knows  of  at  least  one  sub- 
stantiated industry  which  would  have  come 
lo  Arizona  had  a  water  supply  of  good  quality 
been  assur€?d 


By  1'j04  some  8.000  people  had  settled  In 
the  Imperial  Valley  in  California. 

'J  This  legislation  was  discussed  mere  fully 
in  the  previous  part  of  this  article  which 
deals  with  the  controversy  over  the  Colorado 
River 


Later  there  was  constructed  on  the  river 
the  Porker  Dam  and  the  Davis  Dam.  Both  are 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
Parker-Davis  Project  There  Is  Installed  ca- 
pacity to  generate  120.000  kilowatts  at  Parker 
and  225.000  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  energy 
at  Davis  Half  the  power  generated  at  the 
Parker  Dam.  that  Is  to  say  about  60.000  kilo- 
watts. Is  absorbed  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  waters 
over  the  coastal  range,  thence  to  flow  by 
gravity  to  the  are.os  around  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  The  other  half  of  the  power  gen- 
erated at  the  Parker  Dam  is  absorbed  Into 
the  Reclamation  Service  power  grid.  The  cost 
of  the  Parker  Dam  and  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  Cinal  with  Its  ancillary  fa- 
cilities was  defrayed  by  the  emission  of  bonds 
secured  by  the  organized  Metropolitan  Wa- 
ter District  of  California. 

Davis  Dam.  which  Is  a  part  of  the  Parker- 
Davis  Project,  was  originally  Installed  fur- 
ther to  regulate  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican 
treaty  of  February  3.  1944. 

In  addition  to  the  hydroelectric  power 
■which  was  generated  and  the  additional  reg- 
ulation which  it  provided,  Davis  Dam  cre- 
ated a  lovely  and  attractive  recreation  area 
and  caused  the  formation  of  Lake  Mohave. 

Parker  Dam  also  created  Lake  Havasu, 
which  is  similarly  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poses and  Is  adjacent  to  the  Havasu  develop- 
ment. Both  these  areas  attract  many  thou- 
sands of  people  each  year,  where  they  may 
boat  and  swim  and  fish  and  enjoy  all  the 
water  sports. 

After  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
there  was  also  constructed  the  Headgate 
Bock  Dam.  This  dam  generates  no  power, 
but  it  services  the  Colorado  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  California. 

Below  the  Headgate  Rock  Dam  and  up- 
stream from  the  Imperial  Dam,  there  is  the 
Palo  Verde  D.im,  which  Is  the  diversion  fa- 
cility that  services  the  Palo  Verde  irrigation 
district  around  Blythe  on  the  California  side 
of  the  river. 

Below  Yuma  there  is  the  Morales  Dam, 
which  was  built  by  Mexico,  to  give  effect 
to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican 
treaty. 

On  the  California  side  of  the  river  there 
is  a  small  pump  storage  project  into  which 
waters  released  from  Lake  Mead  surplus  to 
Immediate  needs,  are  pumped  and  from 
whlcli  water  Is  released  in  order  to  meet  the 
varying  day-to-day  demands  upon  the  nver 
at  imperial  Dam.  This  is  called  the  Senator 
Wash  Dam  and  generates  a  small  amount  of 
power. 

Similarly,  an  insignificant  amount  of  power 
Is  generated  along  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal 
and  elsewhere  m  other  facilities.  But  the 
amount  of  jxjwer  is  so  unimportant  that  It 
is  not  worth  mentioning. 

The  waters  that  are  reserved  under  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  for  the  Cheme- 
huvel  Indian  Reservation  are  relatively 
smaJl  In  amount  The  lands  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  Irrigated  They  are  situated  in 
California  between  Parker  Dam  and  the  Fort 
Mohave  Indian  Reservation. 

The  waters  that  are  reserved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Fort  Mohave  Indian  Reservation  are 
substantial  in  amount,  though  no  irrigation 
to  speak  of  has  ever  been  undertaken  on  this 
portion  of  the  public  lands  reserved  for  the 
Ft  Mohave  Indians.  The  Reservation  is  situ- 
ated in  the  three  states  In  the  area  where 
the  southwestern  Nevada  boundary  inter- 
sects the  Colorado  River. 

Tlie  Yuma  Indian  Reservation  Is  situated 
In  California  although  it  includes  the  "Yuma 
Homesteads"  irrigated  under  the  Yuma 
Project  In  Arizona.  The  facilities  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Y'uma — the  Imperial  Dam  and  the 
Laguna    Dam — service    this    reservation. 

The  largest  reservation  of  Indian  rights 
to  l>e  satisfied  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  applies  to  the  Colo- 
rado  River   Indian   Reservation.  The  He«Ml- 
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gate  Rock  Dam  services  this  particular  ir- 
rigable portion  of  the  bottomlands  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  is  located  largely  on  the 
Arizona  side  of  the  river. 

The  Cocopah  Indian  Reservation  is  situ- 
ated In  Arizona,  southwest  of  Yuma.  Tlie 
amount  of  water  which  It  requires  and  which 
has  been  reserved  for  use  on  Its  land  Is  un- 
important. 

The  Imperial  Dam.  in  addition  to  diverting 
waters  for  the  Imperial  and  Coachella  Val- 
leys and  the  much  older  Yumi.  Project,  is 
also  used  as  a  diversion  facility  to  tupi>ly 
waters  for  the  Gila  Project,  which  includes 
the  Yuma-Mesa  Project,  the  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk  Project  and  the  North  and  South  Oila 
Valley  Projects.  Tliese  are  the  only  :ire.is  for 
which  facilities  have  been  made  available 
along  the  Colorado  River  for  the  benefit  of 
Arizona,  either  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  the  Arizona  Legislature 

To  sum  up  the  way  In  which  the  2  8  mil- 
lion acre  feet  of  water  apportioned  to  Arizona 
for  consumptive  use  by  the  Supreme  Court 
are  to  be  distributed,  the  following  uible 
will  be  Illuminating: 

Arre-fect 
Apportioned  from  main  stream —  2.  800.  000 

Indian  uses 381.000 

Federal   non-Indian   reservation 

wildlife  and  hatcheries 50.000 

Projects: 

Old    Yuma 173.000 

Yuma-Mesa.         Wellton-Mo- 
hawk.  and  north  and  south 

aUa    Valley 600,000 

Miscellaneous    15,000 

Total  main  stream  uses 1,219.000 

Leaving  for  beneficial  use  within 
State    of    Arizona    from     main 

stream  1.581,000 

There  Is.  pending  in  Congress  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  This  legislation  has  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  Is  In  the  House,  where  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  A  sub-committee  has  marked 
up  a  bill  for  consideration  by  the  lull  com- 
mittee. It  authorizes  the  Central  Ari-'ona 
Project  and  Includes,  for  an  unspecified 
period  of  time,  a  4.4  million  jicre  foot  annual 
guarantee  to  California.  It  also  authorizes  a 
thermal  plant,  partly  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  near  Page  and  charges  such 
waters  as  may  be  used  in  the  plant  against 
the  apportionment  of  waters  lo  Ari?:ona,  It 
contains  many  other  provisions  which  seem 
to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  this  state, 
including,  among  others,  language  which  can 
be  interpreted  to  be  a  perpetual  j^rohibltion 
against  the  construction  of  any  dam  on  the 
Colorado  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  which  otherwise  might  be  licen.sed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Arizona  has  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  2.8  million  acre  feet  of 
v/ater  from  the  mainstream  from  which  pres- 
ent perfected  rights  and  rights  in  AriJ'ona  re- 
served under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  are 
to  be  satisfied.  The  project  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paragraph  is  designed  to  enable  Ari- 
zona to  apply  to  beneficial  use  m  the  central 
plains  of  the  state  the  balance  of  the  wat-er 
which  has  been  apportioned  to  her  under  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Whether  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  this  legislation  presently 
pending  before  the  Full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  actually  pro- 
vide Arizona — after  the  satisfaction  of  all 
perfected  rights,  the  guarantee  to  California 
and  other  adverse  provisions  of  the  Act — with 
an  adequate  water  supply  is  a  very  debatable 
question.  A  careful  and  objective  analysis  by 
competent  hydrologists  .'suggests  that  for 
many  specific  years  prior  to  1900  there  will 
be  a  significant  deficiency  of  water  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  after,  of  course,  the 
guarantee  to  California   of  4.4   million   acre 
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feet  has  been  satisfied,  present  perfected 
rights  have  been  honored  and  Upper  Basin 
projects  developed 

The  Arizona  plan  which  has  lieen  dis- 
cussed in  Section  II  of  this  article,  since  it 
is  part  of  the  controversy  over  the  Colorado, 
Is  a  possible  alternative  in  the  event  the 
Congress  fails  to  enact  satisfactory  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  Arizona  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  to  resolve  at  least 
a  substantial  part  of  her  water  problem. 

Work  on  the  Arizona  Plan,  although  it  has 
been  meticulously  engineered  and  carefully 
jirepared,  hiis  not  as  yet  been  commenced. 
And  besides,  although  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  granted  a  contract  for  2  8  mil- 
lion acre  feet  of  water,  he  has  refrained 
Irom  granting  to  Arizona  any  hnite  ease- 
ment across  the  public  domain  and  has  not 
designated  a  s!-)eclfic  i)olnt  of  diversion  on 
the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado.  Except  for 
a  small  increase  in  the  consumption  taxes 
necessary  to  subsidize  Ihe  waters,  the  plan 
was  approved  by  the  SUite  Legislature  in 
1967  A  more  romplete  summary  of  the  plan, 
combined  with  the  objections  to  it  voiced  by 
certain  members  of  the  Arizona  Congres- 
sional delegation.  Is  contained  m  the  second 
[)art  of  this  article. 

This  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  iov^er  biusin 
and  of  those  that  are  contemplated,  either 
pursuant  to  federal  legislation  or.  failing  a 
satisfactory  federal  i>roJect,  pursuant  to  the 
Arizona  plan  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Lake 
Powell   are  within  the  upper  basin  states. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  In  the  early 
twenties  an  application  for  tlie  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  dam  at  Diamond  Creek 
was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Power  Coin- 
niissum  by  certain  individuals,  for  whom 
James  O.Girand  was  the  engineer.  This 
application  was  never  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  the  dam  was 
never  built 

During  the  20's  and  the  early  30'r,  when 
the  debate  was  at  white  heat  about  the 
propriety  of  ratifying  the  Colorado  Hiver 
Compact  and  when  legislation  in  Congre.ss 
for  the  benefit  of  California  was  being  ar- 
gued, one  of  the  issues  was  i)ublic  power 
vs.  i)rivate  power.  This  Issue  was  particularly 
persuasive  because  of  the  doubtful  actions 
taken  by  the  management  of  certain  private 
power  int<?rests.  Today,  hnu-evrr,  the  lsvup 
IS  not  one  of  private  pouer  i  ■!  puhhr  potver; 
the  !s.<i;c  m  respect  of  the  Arizona  plan  i.? 
one  of  state  public  power  vs.  federal  pubhc 
poieer. 

To  those  In  Arizona  this  Issue  should  t>e 
particularly  important  and  shovild  be  re- 
viewed with  particular  care.  The  Arizona 
Power  Authority  and  the  Interstate  Stream 
Commission  are  creatures  of  the  state  of 
Arizona  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  i)eo- 
ple  of  this  state.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Ls  Ix-yond  the  reach  of  the  .Arizona  Legisla- 
ture and  the  citizens  of  this  state.  Against 
it  tiie  state  has  no  recourse;  from  its  deri- 
sions the  suite  has  no  appeal  except  ti  the 
halls  of  Congress,  where  Arizona's  live  elec- 
toral votes  are  vastly  outnumt>ered  by  Cali- 
fornia's massive  votes. 

These  fundament;il  differences  iietween  a 
state  project,  difficult  as  it  may  be,  and  a 
federal  project,  which  at  the  time  this  ^'oes  to 
press,  appears  to  be  most  unlikely,  should 
be  meticulously  examined  by  the  people  r,f 
this  state,  for  the  first  is  subject  to  their 
will  and  the  second  is  far  beyond  any  con- 
trols which  they  may  wish  to  establish  It  ;-. 
tf  course,  acknowledged  that  the  Arl/ona 
Water  and  Pow«>r  Plan  must  be  operated  in 
ccxirduiation  with  the  Federal  projects  on  the 
Colorado, 

By  May  of  this  year,  or  by  the  time  this 
article  sees  the  light  of  day,  there  should 
be  more  clearly  silhouetted  the  probable 
actions  that  Congress  may  take  or  fall  to  take 
in  reeard  to  ti.e  Central  Arizona  Project,  Ir  Is 
not    bevond    the    realms   of   possibility    that 
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there  will  b«  enacted  legl«l»tlr>n  for  Oie  al- 
;f»«ed  benefit  of  the  State  of  Artasona  oontaln- 
;u^  t  itAl  inttrmltlpg  and  which  certain  mam- 
bers  of  the  Artzona  ConKreaelooal  delegation 
ni  ly  herald  and  ■icclalm  as  a  srreat  vlrtory. 
Bur.  If  any  ;eifl«:»tlon  contains  the  4  4  million 
if-re  feet  jtuAranlee  to  California  and  other 
inflrmltles-  Includlns;  what  is  tantamount  to 
I  moratorium  fore\er  on  the  emission  of  11- 
(■•":ises  to  the  Arizona  P^wer  Avithorlty  m 
;irtMS  which  will  not  damajje  or  impair  the 
m.nestlc  beauties  of  the  Grand  Cinvn  Na- 
tional P;irk  or  the  National  Monviment-  'ben 
It  may  upon  careful  analysis  of  itream  rtows. 
turn  into  a  Pv-rrhlc  victory  of  what  appMSirs 
at  t\rst  blush  U)  be  a  successful  conclusion  of 
a  controversy  which  has  stretched  over  al- 
most  half  a  century. 

Should  this,  unhappily,  be  the  .situation 
which  the  people  of  this  State  then  face  they 
should  consider  objfM-tl-.  civ  the  .\rlzcna 
W.iter  and  Power  P:an  which  has  been  so 
carefully  worked  out  and  which  can  be 
financed  without  hypothecating  the  general 
credit  of  the  State. 

It  is.  accordlni?ly,  Imperative  that  If  the 
people  of  "his  State  are  to  enjoy  an  option 
for  jn  infirm  and  Inadequate  bit  of  Federal 
le<!slstiiin  there  he  included  in  any  Federal 
bill  l«nifua««  which  does  not  prohibit  Im- 
plicitly or  otherwise  '-he  Federal  Power  Com- 
ml.sslon  from  emlttlnj?  Uceosea  to  the  Arl- 
7ona  Power  .■Vuthority  for  a  iow  dam  at 
Hualapal.  a  dam  at  the  Marble  Canvon  dam- 
site,  or  both,  and  for  the  ■or.structlon  >>t  the 
Arizona  Water  and   Po've:   t'lan. 

The  future  of  the  State  depends  m  larfiie 
measure  on  how  this  ;^reat  Ussue  is  to  l)e  re- 
solved.   This   may    be   our   last,    best   chaoce. 


The  Teachers  Corps 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOt'SE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968         \ 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Teachers  Cor.:J^  .a  inukiiik;  an  outstandlni; 
contribution  to  .\mi'!lcan  fducatlon  and 
Its  current  requfst  for  funds  should  be 
supported 

The  Teacher.s  Corps  is  ser'.inkr  needy 
children  In  12  schools  m  New  York  City, 
lnc!udm-T  my  own  district  and  that  of 
other  Congressmen.  Tliere  are  t36  intern 
teachers  bein^:  supervised  by  12  team 
leaders  I  would  like  to  compliment  these 
youn^'.  dedicated  people  for  performing 
spkndid  work  in  areas  of  real  need. 

The  Teache'«  Corps  is  a  national  effort 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
children  from  ;ow-iiiconie  families  It 
seeks  to  attract  able  college  'graduates 
to  teach  ui  poverty-urea  schools  At  pres- 
ent there  are  more  than  1,800  interns 
teaching  in  29  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Teacher  in- 
terns receive  $75  a  week  plus  $15  for 
each  dependent  While  teachimr  and 
workini:r  on  community  projects,  the  in- 
tern attends  a  nearby  university  and 
studies  toward  a  mai>ter  s  desree  and 
ti  achins  certificate. 

Beyond  teachinu.  however,  the  Intiern 
tfets  involved  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the 
interns  make  home  visits  to  the  parents 
of  the  children  they  teach:  operate  a 
lanuiua-ie  assistance  center  for  Puerto 
Rican  families  and  conduct  cleanup  pro- 
grams, Ln  the  summertime  they  become 
involved  In  co:\structive  prtmrams  for 
children. 

In  praising  the  work  of  ttio  Teacliers 
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Corp.s.   Bernard   Donovan,    the  superin- 
tendent  of   schools   In    New   York   City 

said ; 

Our  exi>erlence  this  year  already  IndlCiite* 
that  the  interns  constitute  a  valuable  re- 
*>urce  for  the  enrlc-hment  of  education  .ind 
th.it  the  tralnlnK  rei-elved  by  Teacher  Corps 
mterris  Is  extremely  valuable  in  enabling 
them  to  iwlter  cope  with  the  problems  of 
teaching  disadvantaged  children  Also  our 
.school  system  Is  t>elnx  pn>vlded  with  a  reser- 
voir of  additional  teai^hers 

The  Teachers  Corps  is  a  new  develop- 
ment in  .-\meiican  education  The  intern 
begins  to  -:vas])  .some  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems tliat  afflict  our  cities  throuxli  his 
teachuiR  experience  and  home  visits  By 
Its  partldtiation  the  university  becomes 
involvt>d  m  commimitv  life  in  the  areas 
of  most  nee<l  In  New  York  City,  the  par- 
ticipating' in.stitutions  of  hl'her  learning 
are:  Hunter  Collei^'e.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  Queens  College 

Although  the  Corps  is  funded  90  i)er- 
cent  by  the  Federal  Government  the 
control  of  this  program  is  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  local  school  district.  The  members 
aie  employees  of  the  school  system 
where  they  work  They  are  hired,  fired, 
and  reassigned  by  the  school  s  authori- 
ties. 

The  "Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders"  had  this 
to  say  about  the  Teachers  Corps: 

The  teachinff  of  disadvantaged  children 
requiree  special  skills  and  capabilities. 
Teachers  pc)&4>essln>t  these  rjuallftcutlons  are 
in  short  supply.  We  need  a  major  national 
effort  to  attract  to  the  teHChlnK  profession 
well-qualified  and  highly  motualed  younft 
people  .ind  to  equip  tlieni  to  work  etfecUvely 
with  disadvantaged  students.  Tlie  Teacher 
Corps  Is  a  sound  Instrument  for  such  an 
effort 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  m  its  2 
years  of  existence,  the  Teachers  Corps 
has  had  15,000  applications  from  Ameri- 
can college  graduates  wlllint;  to  devote 
themselves  to  teachmg  in  the  slums.  Be- 
cause of  lUs  small  budget  it  was  only  able 
to  hire  1,300  interns  and  team  leaders. 

This  outpouring  of  respon.se  must  be 
met  in  the  future.  Not  only  should  the 
Teachers  Corps  be  continued  but  it 
should  be  expanded  to  meet  tlie  i;reat 
need  in  Uie  Nations  cities  and  rural 
areas.  I  supiwrt  tiie  current  appropria- 
tions request  for  $31.2  million  to  add 
1,500  new  corpsmen  this  summer. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Teachers 
Corps  fiscal  1969  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress.  I  will  support  tins  com- 
mendable program  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  ofler  their  supjxjrt  too. 


April  25,  1968 


The  Violence  Which  Grips  America 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

■y     -.VVMINC 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Apul  25.  1968 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  an  etll- 
tonal  published  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Nlws  of  April  22,  1968  dl.scu.sfes  .some  of 
the  problems  we  now  face  In  the  after- 
math of  rioting  and  destruction  in  the 
Negro  communities  of  America.  In  a  ref- 
erence to  police  protection  in  ghetto 
areas,  the  editorial  asserts: 

liut    the  friendless  poor  .ire   belittled  and 


pushed  around  when  all  ts  calm.  When  their 
homes  are  set  afire  .  .  authority  denies 
them  the  equad  pnjtectlon  of  the  law  be- 
cause Lf  the  law  moved  In  promptly  on  the 
arsonists  somebody  might  get  hurt. 

Despite  repeated  assertions  of  police 
brutality  by  a  vocal  and  exceedingly  small 
minority,  growing  evidence  Indicates  that 
disapproval  with  police  behavior  and  per- 
formance resoilts  most  frequently  from 
failure  on  the  part  of  law-enforcement 
officials  to  provide  adequate  protection 
urUformly  and  universally  of  any  man's 
life,  person,  and  property. 

Tlie  best  way  for  city  government  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  our  peace  officers 
cannot  or  will  not  maintain  peace  is  to 
maintain  police  forces  adequate  to  the 
task  and  assist  them  in  discharging  their 
duties. 

Tills  summer,  we  will  see  either  more 
violence,  with  destruction  blackening 
iver-widening  are£is  of  America's  cities 
and  more  of  her  citizens  needlessly  dying ; 
or  we  will  see  Americans  working  to- 
i;ether  to  rebuild,  build  anew,  and  re- 
store ix^ace  and  opportunity. 

The  fate  we  will  inherit  is  not  beyond 
our  control  A  number  of  steps  have  been 
proposed  by  Coneress  and  the  adminis- 
tration Central  to  the  success  of  each  of 
these,  thouch,  is  adequate  jwlice  pro- 
tection for  all  citizens. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
are  many  deep-rooted  problems  involved 
in  this  violence  which  grips  America. 
But  unless  we  restore  law  and  order,  we 
are  likely  to  be  dealing  later  with  the 
rubble  and  ashes  of  riot- ridden,  blood- 
stained streets,  having  already  lost  the 
opportunity  we  had  to  improve  on  what 
we  have. 

Tlie  policeman  needs  our  support  He 
cannot  function  well  without  our  esteem. 
But  for  -some  to  accept  these  premises 
will  not  insure  that  others  will  recognize 
their  continuing  validity. 

What  is  needed  now  is  the  strong  re- 
assurance that  only  law  enforcement  can 
give  frightened  people.  Most  ghetto  in- 
habitants are  angry  and  keenly  disap- 
pointed with  the  role  of  "the  typical 
cop"— not  because  of  the  physical  ex- 
cesses some  accuse  him  of,  but  because 
his  presence  has  not  brought  adequate 
protection  to  all  citizens. 

.\s  the  editorial  puts  it: 

Unemployment  and  failure  to  enforce  the 
criminal  laws  without  fear  or  favor  are.  In 
our  view,  at  the  core  of  the  .so-called  negro 
problem,  which  Is  better  termed  a  poor  folks 
problem 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  C.\!i  r  Integra TE  With  RELirr  Check 

The  Idea  that  the  riots  are  a  cry  of  despair 
from  the  Negro  slums  Is  persuasive  theory, 
eloquently  expressed  by  such  zealots  as  the 
Rev  J.unes  E  Groppl  of  Milwaukee.  But  it  Is 
not  exactly  in  line  with  some  of  the  facts. 

In  city  after  city  th<j6e  arrested  In  the 
riots  have  included  many  who  certainly 
couldn't  be  numbered  .iniong  the  jxx^r  and 
oppressed  In  Washingt^in,  D  C  ,  f or  Instance, 
all  but  a  minor  percentage  of  those  arrested 
for  looting  Ivad  steady  Jobe,  a  number  of 
them  with  the  Federal  Government  Most 
had  finished  high  .school  There  were  several 
College  students. 
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This  doesn't  greatly  help  to  explain  the 
rious  which  often  appear  to  have  been  started 
by  children  breaking  windows,  giving  crlm- 
i:i;il  types  an  excuse  to  loot  and  bum  and 
llnally  sucking  In  the  emotlonaUy  unstable,  a 
j;reat  many  kif  whom  never  had  been  In 
trouble  with  the  law  before, 

Ollicl.U  j>ermisslveness,  allowing  the  riots 
to  i;aln  momentum.  Is  perhaps  an  uncon- 
scioiis  form  of  race  prejudice  which  deals 
llglitly  with  crime  in  the  Negro  sections.  In 
and  out  of  riots.  In  these  riots  It  has  been 
"only"  Negro  slum  homes  which  were  being 
burned.  One  wonders  how  long  It  would  take 
to  call  out  the  trooijs  were  the  burnings  to 
start  in  the  wealthy,  white  sections  of  town. 

The  slum  Negro,  as  F^ither  Groppl  t^o^d  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  EdfWrs  In 
Washington,  Is  inclined  to  consider  the 
policeman  his  enemy.  Instead  of  his  protec- 
tor, this,  we  think.  Is  due  to  a  stlU-exlsting 
tendency  to  treat  Negroes  like  children. 

Suppose  they  cut  each  otlier  up,  sell  a  little 
dope,  annoy  girl  children  on  the  way  home 
from  school.  Negroes,  so  goes  the  notion, 
are  like  that. 

Nonsense!  They  are  not  like  that. 

But  the  friendle.ss  poor  are  belittled  and 
pushed  around  when  all  Is  calm.  When  their 
homes  are  set  afire,  again  "It's  only  Negroes," 
and  authority  denies  them  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  because  If  the  law  moved  in 
promptly  on  the  arsonists  somebody  might 
get  hurt 

The  Rev  Leon  Sullivan,  distinguished 
Philadelphia  cleriiyman,  scored  heavily  with 
the  editors  in  saying  the  "civil  rights"  prob- 
lem Is  iis  much  economic  as  racial.  Indicat- 
ing little  faith  in  such  reforms  as  open  hous- 
ing which  will  be  of  small  benefit  to  those 
who  can't  afford  even  the  hovels  In  which 
they  now  live 

"You  can't  integrate  the  suburbs  with  a 
relief  check,"  he  remarked. 

Mr.  Sullivan  places  emphasis  on  Job  train- 
ing and  education  to  give  the  Negro  true  pride 
in  his  race  Give  him  Jobs,  In  the  opinion  of 
Sullivan,  and  he  will  take  care  of  his  own 
problems. 

Unemployment  and  failure  to  enforce  the 
criminal  laws  without  fear  or  favor  are.  In 
our  view,  at  the  core  of  the  so-called  Negro 
problem  which  Is  better  termed  a  poor  folks 
problem.  It  all  comes  down  to  a  decent  respect 
for  fellow  human  beings  plus  an  enlightened 
compassion  for  people  In  trouble. 
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HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
25  our  distinguished  former  colleague, 
Frank  Ikard,  who  now  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, delivered  a  very  perceptive  address 
to  an  industry  group  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  meeting  in  Detroit. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  address  by  Mr.  Ikard  and 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  our 
colleagues: 

Address  by  Frank  Ikard 

7he  pleasure  of  meeting  with  one  of  our 
Pr 'duction  Division  districts  Is  enhanced 
todav  by  the  presence  of  our  colleague,  and 
neighbors  from  Canada.  I  am  happy  to  Join 
In   •'.velcoming  them. 

Next  month  our  Canadian  friends  will  be 
hosts  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  district  meet- 
ing in  a  joint  session  with  the  Petroleum 
Society  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  win  be  the  first  API  Production  Jlvl- 
slon  meeting  ever  held  in  Canada.  It  Is  a 
happy  omen.  The  fact  that  our  two  coun- 
tries are  so  abundantly  blessed  with  oil  :iud 
gas,  and  with  other  mineral  resources  that 
can  be  converted  to  these  fuels,  makes  us 
all  feel  more  secure  tixiay  and  more  confident 
about  tomorrow 

Along  with  great  material  resources,  our 
two  nations  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  loiip  tradi- 
tion of  democratic  institutions  Therefore, 
the  people  of  Canada  and  the  Untied  .States 
have  the  opportunity — and  with  n  the  re- 
sponsibility— to  take  a  stand  for  sound  and 
enlightened  policies  lor  the  development  of 
their  oil,  gas,  and  other  tnineral  reserves 

We  In  the  United  .stjites,  like  you 
Canadians,  feel  Justifiable  pride  in  our  living 
standards.  We  credit  these  high  living  stand- 
ards to  many  favorable  factors  — including 
our  faith  in  private  enterprise  and  Individ- 
ual initiative.  However,  a  comparison  of  the 
per  capita  Incomes  of  the  various  nations  of 
the  world — and  the  per  capita  energy  con- 
sumption of  those  nations—  reveals  another 
►  Important  consideration. 

The  nations  at  the  top  of  the  ll,st  In  energy 
consumption  per  caplt.i — like  the  US  and 
Canada — are  also,  not  .'-urprlMiigly,  nations 
with  high  |>er  capita  Incomes  .'\nd  thi.s  re- 
lationship between  income  and  enerjry  con- 
sumption exists  right  down  to  the  iiations 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

In  the  U.S..  oil  and  gas  tot.°tlier  .  upply 
75  per  cent  of  the  energy  consump'ioii  Much 
of  our  nation's  military  and  Industrial  jjow- 
er,  much  of  Its  achievement  m  productivity 
and  In  better  living,  result  from  its  .ibillly 
to  harness  and  use  efficiently  the  energy  of 
petroleum.  Much  of  our  hope  for  continuing 
future  progress  rests  upon  even  greater  use 
of  petroleum  In  an  expanding  technology. 

We  did  not  get  where  we  are  today  by 
being  more  Intelligent  than  our  ancestors. 
We  cannot  even  claim  that  our  achievements 
result  from  our  being  more  energetic  than 
they  were  or  from  working  longer  hours  than 
they  did.  The  record  belles  any  such  theories. 
As  recently  as  1890  the  average  work  week 
in  manufacturing  Industries  was  60  hours 
And  on  the  farms — where  most  people  lived 
and  toiled — the  work  day  began  at  dawn  and 
ended  when  it  was  too  dark  to  go  on.  Our 
ancestors  put  In  much  longer  working  days. 
and.  In  most  cases,  much  harder  days  We 
have  shorter  hours  and  a  shorter  working 
week  because  machines  have  taken  over  much 
of  the  drudgery  that  burdened  our  ancestors 
And  most  of  those  machines  are  run  by 
petroleum. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  visualize  the 
effect  on  our  lives  if — for  any  reason — our 
supply  of  oil  and  gas  were  suddenly  cut  off. 
To  put  It  In  a  few  words — we  wo-uld  be  prac- 
tically paralyzed. 

We  could  have  been  reduced  to  something 
approaching  that  condition  Last  summer 
when  the  Middle  East  crisis  suddenly  did  cut 
off  about  one- third  of  the  Free  World's  oil 
supplies.  But  that  disruption  didn't  create 
much  of  a  stir  among  the  consumers  of  oil 
products  In  this  country  There  was  no  run 
on  service  stations  or  fuel  oil  dealers 

The  American  people,  who  have  come  to 
expect  a  steady  supply  of  petroleum  products 
even  under  adverse  conditions,  were  not  dis- 
appointed. 

Altogether,  our  domestic  Industry  supplied 
some  90  million  additional  barrels  of  oil  to 
make  up  for  the  disruption  of  Middle  East 
supplies.  Those  of  you  who  took  part  in  this 
feat  know  how  much  of  an  eltort  it  required. 
But  it  was  done  with  such  quiet  efficiency 
that  it  made  no  headlines.  Few — if  any — of 
the  Industry's  customers  realized  last  sum- 
mer that  near  miracles  of  production  and 
tranEportation  were  being  accomplished  dally 
to  insure  their  supplies  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil, 
and  other  petroleum   products. 

We  could  not  expect  the  public  to  t.ike  a 
personal  Interest  in  the  details  of  the  indus- 
try's operations  even  under  emergency  con- 
ditions. 
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But  considering  the  ImporUtnce  of  oil  and 
gas  U)  this  public,  all  of  \is  in  the  industry 
must  continue  to  do  our  ut.inof-t  to  inform 
our  lellow  .'Vmerlc^ms  on  petroleiun  matters 
that  are  of  direct  concern  to  ilieni  as  c  .n- 
sumers. 

One  such  matter  that  comes  linnietllaicly 
to  mind  is  tlie  cast-price  .squeeze  on  our  in- 
dustry. This  :.s  no  private  problem  of  ours, 
it's  a  problem  ol  our  customers,  tix).  'I'hey 
should  know  .ibout  tne  effect  of  the  ci»t- 
prlce  !.que<-7,<'  on  exploratory  dnlllnc  and  ul- 
timately on  new  discoveries  .^nd  il  we  don't 
tell  them,  nobody  el.se  will 

The  ^tory  doesn't  have  tx)  be  phr.ised  :n 
terms  of  complex  economics  It's  u  .■-.ilaalion 
that  c.in  be  readily  expLained  to  tho.se  '.vlio 
have  s-cen  their  own  livlnit  expen.ses  ri.'^e  ye.ir 
after  year.  The  oilman's  costs  of  dome  busi- 
ness "^liave  al.so  risen  ste.odlly  and  sharply 
over  the  pa.«t  dec,%de  And  in  this  suite  period 
of  risimr  cijstfi.  the  average  domestic  price  of 
crude  oil  hits  dropped  almost  six  per  cent  It 
has  cone  down  irom  $3,0!)  a  barrel  In  I'Jbl  to 
$2  En  in  1967. 

In  a  natural  cause  and  eflet't  sequence,  ex- 
ploratory drilling  lell  off  sharply  in  this  i)e- 
rifxl  Forty  per  cent  fewer  wlldcit  wells  were 
drilled  In  1967  Ihim  In  1957 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  latest  report  on 
proved  crude  oil  reserves  was  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Institutes  Commitee  on  Re- 
serves and  Productive  Capacity,  and  the 
news  is  what  would  be  expected  with  the 
downward  trend  of  exploratory  drilling. 
Proved  crude  oil  reserves  declined  agiiln  dur- 
ing 1967-  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  list 
eight  years. 

Proved  reserves  of  natural  gas  showed  a 
slight  i.et  gam  at  the  end  of  1967  However, 
the  ratio  of  gas  reserves  to  pnxluctlon  con- 
tiriued  the  decline  of  recent  years  to  a  new 
record  low  Natural  gas  reserves  at  the  end 
of  1967  were  lw>s  than  10  times  production  for 
the  year-down  from  21  times  production  at 
the  end  of  1957 

These  adverse  trends  can  be  corrected  All 
scientific  e\idence  points  to  an  abundance  of 
Oil  and  gas  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  United 
States  The  problem  is  linding  It — and  this  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  economics. 

Recently  an  associate  professor  ol  manage- 
nient  at  Massachusetts  Institute  o(  Tech- 
nology voiced  a  warning  that  should  inspire 
serious  thought  among  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  natural  gas  policies  He  predicted 
that  if  the  present  pricing  policies  in  the 
regtilation  of  natural  gas  production  are  con- 
tinued, the  supply  of  gas  will  be  ten  to  15 
per  cent  short  of  minimum  demand  by  1970 
I  ;an  neither  agreeing  wTth  his  prediction  nor 
arguing  with  it.  I  merely  pass  it  on  as  the 
observation  of  one  informed  and  disinterested 
observer.  It  is  obvious,  Irom  the  trend  of 
proved  reserves  in  relation  V)  production  dur- 
ing recent  years,  that  present  regulatory  poli- 
cies are  discouraging  the  search  Jor  natural 
gas.  It  must  be  equally  obvious  that  this 
trend  is  directly  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  consuming  public 

No  one  questions  or  could-  justifiably — . 
question  t.he  technical  skill  and  know-how 
of  the  American  petroleum  industry  m  find- 
ing, developing,  and  conserving  tnl  and  gas 
The  recent  .N'ational  Petroleum  Council 
study  entitled  'Impact  of  New  Technology 
on  the  U.S.  Petroleum  Industry"  brings  out 
in  imprcisive  detail  the  tremendous  techno- 
logical achievements  of  our  industry  m  the 
post-World  War  II  era.  and  indicates  'A'hat 
these  achievements  liave  meant  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

For  example.  t:ols  study  shows  tliat  tech- 
nology and  efficient  management  together 
resulted  in  savings  that  reduced  t.he  cost  of 
crude  oil  by  as  much  as  $1  per  barrel  in  the 
post-war  period.  We  can  see  from  this  one 
example  that  the  cost-price  squeeze,  and  its 
consequences  would  have  been  even  more 
severe  if  the  uidustry  had  not  countered 
the  trend  witli  new  technology. 
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T^p  NPC  -itiiflv  ftlao  i"redlt«d  lmprov«"mefat« 
\r\  ■!!  r<^.>verv  techniques  between  1948  and 
1M5  fi->r  «b..nt  half  if  the  ifnln  In  recoverable 
siinpllea  -f  "11  In  t^ftt  perK^ 

Many  other  lmpre««lve  exump'.ea  'if  tech- 
ri  I  il  adviinrcs  ire  d<XMimented  in  the  NPC 
sturlv  — und  thev  are  not  just  in  the  produc- 
l!U'  brnnch  .,f  the  Industry  Rertnln*?  md 
tr  insportrttlon  also  contributed  their  share 
if    new   techniques   and   cost-cuttlni?   pnice- 

dvires 

This  suime  N'PC  ^tudy  ioilts  into  the  future 
and  discusses  the  tremendous  pr.j«pectlve 
d.-m.ind  for  petrolcunn  Meetlntf  this  demand 
will  call  for  continually  improving  tech- 
noloifv  It  will  require  rtsic-taltlnK  on  u  scale 
beyond  anything  that  even  our  venturesome 
industrv  has  yet  experienced 

Lets  look  at  what*  uhead  for  us  Baved 
on  pr^Mectluns  by  rjie  Interior  Department, 
between  now  and  liiHO  the  U  d  petroleum 
industry  will  have  to  tlnd  some  74  billion 
barrels  >f  new  reserves  to  meet  the  nations 
needs  This  Is  only  ten  billion  barrels  less 
'.)\.\n  -.he  total  amount  of  oil  pr<iduc-ed  m 
uiir  -ountry  since  the  flrst  cqmmerclal  well 
was  drilled  In  the  U  S  in  1859  Putting  it 
aiu.Uier  way.  In  the  next  12  yeiurs  we  will 
have  '.o  tliid  alm'»t  twice  aa  much  liquid 
hydnx-arbons  as  our  present  proved  reserves, 
'if  the  industry  Is  to  meet  this  challenge, 
It  is  estimated  th.-it  exploration  and  develop- 
ment expenditures,  which  have  been  runrung 
ab»nit  »4  billion  a  year  in  the  U  S  .  will  have 
to  be  doubled-  to  around  W  billion  a  yeas. 
Altogether,  according  to  .he  best  av;ul*ble 
prtijectlons.  the  US  petroleum  Industry  will 
have  to  spend  up  to  »200  billion  here  and 
abroad  to  meet  consumer  demand  over  the 
next  12  years  And  about  half  of  this  ttital 
win  have  to  go  for  finding  and  developing 
new  reserves  right  m  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  caplUl  will  have  to  be  risk 
money  in  the  literal  ser\se  of  the  term.  But 
I  don  t  have  to  tell  this  audience  that  the 
dry  hole  U  the  typical  result — and  the  suc- 
cessful well  the  rare  exception  In  all  ex- 
ploratory drilling 

People  who  invest  in  exploratory  ventures 
also  Itnow  that  the  .xlds  .ire  overwhelmingly 
against  them  They  are  willing  'o  taice  the 
chance  But  h.  w  many  would  be  willing  to 
nm  these  risks  if  getilogy  ecom^mlcs  and 
the  Uix  l.iws  were  a;i  stacked  against  them? 
This  leads  me  fo  a  strange  cmtradlctlon: 
the  fact  that  criticism  of  percentage  deple- 
tion seemed  to  reach  a  peak  during  Uist  ■.  ear  s 
Middle  East  crisis  That's  a  little  like  urging 
a  man  to  cancel  the  Are  insurwnce  on  his 
house  right  at  the  mumeiit  when  his  whole 
r<;>of  is  ablaze  Yet  the  depletion  attacks  Went 
on  m  complete  disregard  ijf  repented  ex- 
pressions from  federal  officials  about  the  need 
for  an  intensified  exploratory  effort  to  find 
more  oil  md  gas  It  Is  totally  unrealistic  ro 
talk  about  cutting  the  depletion  rate  for  oil 
and  ias  :\nd  expect  that  the  Industry  will 
respond  by  greatly  expanding  lt«  expendi- 
ture- in  the  search  for  new  reserves 

The  petroleum  industry  Is  In  no  position 
to  bear  the  added  tax  burden  that  a  cut  in 
depletion  would  mean  Por  this  Is  already  a 
he  ivUy  taxed  business 

The  most  recent  of  the  studies  Of  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Petroleum  Indiutry  Research 
Foundation  fully  bears  this  out  It  .shows  that 
In  1966  the  U  S  petroleum  industrv  paid  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  In  federal,  state, 
and  local  taxes  on  Its  earnings,  operations, 
and  properties  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  added  billions  colle<ted  by  government 
from  taxes  on  motor  fuel  and  other  petro- 
leum protlucts. 

The  study  also  compares  the  petroleum 
Industry's  domestic  direct  tax  burden  lor  1964 
and  '65  with  tax  payments  of  industry  as  a 
whole  and  finds  that  petri>leum  is  paying  its 
full  pri.  portlunate  share  of  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment This  is  without  including  product 
tuxes.  If  exilse  and  sales  taxes  on  prcjducts 
are  Included,  the  petroleum  tax  bill  becomes 
cijsproportlona.ely  high. 
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Petroleum  Industry  pniflta  a'fi3rd  little 
marg-'.n  :.>r  meeting  the  efTects  of  a  cut  In 
depletion  rites  from  this  source  It  l<  true 
that  the  earnings  of  many  oil  c<imp«nlee  are 
.It  re<-ord  levels  But  so.  Vk'  are  the  Invest- 
ments frfim  which  the  profits  were  generated 
Studies  by  the  Plrst  National  t'ltv  Bank  of 
New  York  show  that  -n  comtiivny  profits  as 
a  [lercenUxge  of  invested  caplt.il  have  aver- 
aged 11  2  per  cent  over  the  I95«  1967  decade. 
slightly  below  the  averaije  for  all  minufac- 
turln.: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  petroleum  Indus- 
trv s  rate  of  return  h<is  been  below  the  all- 
m mufacturlng  averige  in  seven  of  the  last 
t>-n  years  This  then,  is  the  real  yardstick  of 
proHiabllllv.  not  pmnis  as  .such,  but  profits 
m  relation  ui  Invested  capiuu 

Economics  l*  not  c<>n.sidered  the  inoht  ex- 
citing subject  in  the  world,  but  it  Is  one  of 
the  most  ini[x>rtjint  And  the  facts  that  I 
have  mentioned  are  of  great  Klgnlflcance  in 
a  country  such  as  ours  which  depends  xt 
heavily  on   oil   and  gas 

The  people  of  our  nation  benefit  enor- 
mously and  in  a  great  variety  of  wiiys  from 
the  availability  of  low-cust  energy  trom 
petroleum  We  may  seem  to  yearn  at  times 
for  the  gix>d  old  days  but  I  don't  think  we 
roftlly  mean  It  I  don't  think  many  farmers 
really  yearn  for  the  days  .if  the  horse  drawn 
plow  I  don't  think  many  construction  wn-k- 
ers  Would  want  Ui  go  biuk  to  Uie  days  when 
the  pick  and  shovel  were  'he  mi«t  advanced 
way  of  digging  a  hole  Nor  do  I  think  that 
many  housewives  would  want  ti)  lenm  to  ccxjk 
all  over  again  iHth  a  woodburning  stove,  or 
would  look  forward  to  an  old-f.vshloned  wash 
day.  or  to  emptying  ashes  from  a  CL>al  furnace 
in  the  basement. 

Tlif^e  are  the  gix>d  days  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people  in  America — and  in  Canada — 
than  any  time  m  history  T/iese  are  the  days 
of  greater  comfort  and  convenience,  of  in- 
creased productivity  with  less  physical  stmin. 
of  more  leisure  and  more  varied  ways  to 
sp>end  It  And  behind  much  of  this  progress 
has  t)een  petroleum 

Our  two  nations  look  to  the  enterprise  and 
the   skill   of    men    like   yourselves   to   provide 
the  jjetroleum  esiergy  for  what  we  expect  wlU 
be  even  greater  prtigress  in  the  future. 
Thank  you. 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

..r  KTW   voaK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thundaii.  April  25,  1968 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  some 
wreks  atro,  I  addressed  the  Urbiui  Ix'ad- 
ershlp  Sympcteuun  ho.sied  by  the  Ripon 
Socifty  conteriiing  the  question  o(  how 
private  enUrprtse  can  be  brouKhl  Into 
the  war  on  poverty,  .^.s  this  .subject  con- 
tinues to  be  of  much  interest  to  the 
Con'-;tcss.  ana  touches  upon  much  Icg- 
i.-Uatlon  now  before  vis,  I  would  like  to 
lay  my  thoughts  before  my  colleasues. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  printed  m  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  belna;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.ewir;g  the  urban  crisis  through  the  fuzzy 
spectacle*  of  the  President's  new  budget.  It 
aeenis  to  me  that  one  batic  conclusion  must 
be  reached  the  Federal  government  has  In- 
sutnclent  resources  to  deal  adequately  with 
our  domestic  urban  needs  The  President  can 
no  longer  pretend  with  credibility  that  we 
are  supplying  butter  ;cs  well  as  guns.  For 
example,  he  is  squeezing  an  already  dehy- 
drated aiitlpoverty  program  In  order  to  build 


up  adult  work  training  efforts  In  FY  1968 
by  ab<nit  $100  million  In  the  jirocess.  euch 
vital  proftram-s  as  Headstart.  Legal  Services, 
and  the  Job  Corps  iire  being  cut  back  well 
below  their  present  operating  levels  As  the 
urban  crisis  grows  many  time-;  roven  parts 
of  the  poverty  program  are  actually  shrink- 
ing md  this  In  the  face  of  Sargent  Shrlver's 
testimony  last  year  that  we  could  not  \\ln 
the  war  on  poverty  at  present  .'pending  levels 
Higher  education  Is  .mother  program  fac- 
ing severe  cuts-  the  Compress  approprhited 
MOO  million  under  the  Hleher  Education 
Pa,cll!tles  Act  for  the  present  tl.scal  ve.ir  and 
yet  the  new  budget  .submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  cut  this  back  to  $33  mlllMn  for 
n.scftl  year  1969 

Hut  the  tight  budgetary  situation  di-.f>« 
otter  one  Important  if  disguised  blessing  It 
is  forcing  the  Administration  .md  the  Con- 
gress to  IcHik  for  ways  to  .stretch  the  Federal 
dollar  It  Is  forcing  a  challenge  to  tlie  line  of 
thinking  prevalent  since  New  Deal  days — 
that  Federal  a.s8lstance  pri  grams  normally 
take  a  straight  grant-U.-ald  or  loan  approach. 
Under  this  metlKxl.  there  Is  no  direct  multi- 
plier effect  produced  by  the  Federal  dollar: 
now.  In  a  time  of  .strict  budget  restraint  the 
President  Is  being  forced  to  seek  that  multi- 
plier effect 

The  outcome,  of  course,  is  a  new  reliance 
on  the  private  sector  -a  path  which  I  and 
other  Republicans  have  been  urging  for  many 
years  It  t  lok  ,i  severe  shortage  of  funds  to 
focus  the  .^dmlnlstratlon  upon  the  need  to 
mobilise  the  resources  of  private  business 
and  the  talents  <if  private  people  We  shottld 
seize  upon  this  consensus  on  the  need  for 
greater  private  sector  Involvement  to  take 
the  lead  in  converting  Feder;d  programs  v.s 
much  iis  possible  to  such  mechanisms  as 
interest  lubsidles.  guarantees  of  private  fi- 
nancing, and  procurement  of  public  services. 
In  ihls  way,  we  can  have  both  puns  and 
butter  For  while  the  resotirces  of  govern- 
ment are  limited,  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
■ry  are  almost  unlimited  and  by  using  Fed- 
eral authority  and  funds  as  a  .sweetener,  we 
can  ch.annel  the  .solution  of  the  virban  crl.sis 
into  the  normal  private  economic  processes. 
That  meant  alJoinn<7  bu.itnr^^  to  operate 
Tuyrmallv  ">  rcorktng  to  .'olrc  t>ic  problems 
ot  tw.'crfy  There  has  been  a  lot  of  fus::v 
thmlcing  about  how  to  bring  prn-ate  enter- 
pnse  into  the  war  on  potrrfy  In  my  tirw. 
thrrc  i.s  one  adequate  uHiy  to  do  that  in  the 
magnitude  required:  to  make  that  involve- 
ment, likv  other  business  operations,  reason- 
ably profitable 

There  should  be  no  effort  to  turn  business 
leaders  Into  social  workers — to  quote  Mr 
Harvey,  from  his  excellent  paper  which  will 
be  presented  this  afternoon  "leadership  by 
its  nature  represents  a  constituency  and.  un- 
less It  performs  In  the  Interests  t,{  its  con- 
stituency. It  falls  to  remain  leadership  "  We 
f-an.  to  be  sure,  expect  some  results  frjm 
.ippcallng  to  business  on  mora!  and  social 
grounds,  but — figain.  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Har- 
vey— those  results  come  from  the  business 
leader  In  his  capacity  as  a  citizen,  rather 
than  as  the  agent  of  an  Institution  generally 
owned  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  share- 
liolders  if  we  are  to  move  the  entire  business 
.ommunlty — Including  thofe  companies  led 
by  men  without  a  (wwerful  social  c<Tn- 
scicnce — we  rnU-st  appeal  to  self-interest  The 
personnel  manager,  for  example,  has  to  Jus- 
tify his  activities  on  a  profit  and  lass  basis — 
he  doesn  t  have  quite  the  drscretlon  en- 
joyed by  the  chairman  "I  the  hoiurd  We  have 
to  allow  how  to  show  that  hiring  the  hard- 
core poor  makes  sense  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  company  s  own  earnings 

Some  fc,roups  have  objected  to  his  idea. 
For  example,  the  .\FL-CIO  nindemned  the 
Idea  of  a  prodt-m.iklng  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Corporauon  I  have  suggested  at  Its  Execu- 
tive Council  meeting  In  late  1966.  But.  I 
think.  It  Is  no  more  wrong  for  man.igement 
and  workers  alike  to  earn  benefits  on  a  con- 
tract to  perform  needed  urban  services  than 
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It  Is  for  them  to  do  so  In  connection  with  a 
defense  contract. 

A  warning  should  be  added  here  that  we 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  private  enter- 
prise The  turn  to  the  private  sector  should 
not  be  arcompanied  by  a  shirking  of  respon- 
sibility by  government  Rather  there  must  be 
a  realistic  dii'ision  of  labor  with  each  per- 
forming m  the  areas  it  knows  best.  And 
while  the  private  sector  Is  tooling  up  for 
this  Job.  we  should  not  shy  away  from  plac- 
ing heavier  emphasis  on  government — as  by 
providing  a  temiKjrary  public  service  em- 
ployment I'ropram 

Al.-io.  and  very  importantly,  the  attitude  of 
government  officials  und  legislators  must  be 
congenial  to  business  participation — there 
must  be  a  minimum  of  headline  hunting,  and 
red  tape,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the 
profit  motive.  Business  docs  not  have  to  and 
will  not  tolerate  intermittent  and  delayed 
Federal  funding:  constant  changes  in  the 
specificattons:  or  being  made  a  scapegoat  of 
demagogues. 

There  seem  to  me  to  be  two  ba.sic  lines 
along  which  we  can  develop  reasonable  profit 
making  participation  in  the  effort  to  solve 
the  crisis  of  the  cities  1  have  tried  to  develop 
legislation  to  Implement  each  of  these  ap- 
proaches and  will  u.se  those  bills  as  examples 
of  what  I  mean. 

First,  we  can  attempt  to  route  the  normal 
pro<'esses  of  economic  devcloprnrnt  -nto  the 
geographic  arms  ir:t':  uhich  we  arc  trying 
to  (teal  HisDrically.  economic  development 
has  been  the  most  important  and  successful 
U">ol   for  the  elimination   of  poverty. 

The  percentage  of  American  families  with 
Incomes  belovv-  the  purchasing  power  equiv- 
alent of  5.3.000  a  year  In  1965 — that  Is.  pur- 
chasing i>ower  measured  in  constant  1965 
dollars  —  has  declined  tremendously  as  the 
country  has  prospered  In  1896.  67%  of  the 
f.-imllles  we.'e  below  this  $3,000  purchasing 
power  level,  with  the  figure  dropping  to  30'T 
In  1950.  20'.  in  1960.  17'';  In  1965.  and  to  an 
estimated  10  to  12  ;   by  1976. 

The  point  Is  that  general  prosperity  and 
full  emplovment  are  the  best  antlpoverty 
weap>ons.  The  problems  with  that,  however. 
Is  that  the  gener.-U  growth  In  prosperity  Is 
not  reaching  soon  enough  the  economic  back- 
waters of  our  slums  and  depressed  rural  areas. 
It  Is  useful  to  think  of  full  employment  as 
the  key  antlpoverty  weapon,  but  It  must  be 
full  employment  In  poverty  areas  too.  If  we 
can  increase  the  demand  side  of  the  employ- 
ment equation  In  these  poverty  areas,  then 
employment  and  training  problems  will,  to  a 
large  extent,  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  fact,  however,  the  economic  develop- 
ment picture  has  been  worsening  as  far  as 
the  central  cities  are  concerned.  For  example, 
between  1958  and  1963.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago each  experienced  a  net  loss  of  about  600 
manufacturing  plants.  Between  1954  and 
19G5.  almost  two-thirds  ot  all  new  Industrial 
buildings  and  a  little  over  half  of  all  new 
stores  were  constructed  outside  the  central 
cities  cores. 

.4  ncir  strategy  (  f  i.rban  economic  develop- 
ment IS  called  for  to  promote  an  economic  re- 
birth of  our  slum  areas.  That  strategy  can- 
not realistically  focus  upon  establishing  large 
manufacturing  plants  In  the  central  cities. 
These  kinds  of  businesses  are  no  longer  com- 
l>atible  with  urban  location  since  they  would 
require  major  land  clearance  and  would  pose 
problems  in  terms  of  water  and  power  avail- 
ability and  air  pollution.  Rather,  the  em- 
phasis must  be  upon  service  companies,  office 
buildings,  construction  firms,  light  manufac- 
turing, and  retail  und  wholesale  distribution 
Companies. 

For  these  types  of  businesses,  a  key  inhibi- 
tion to  location  or  expansion  in  urban  ghetto 
areas  is  a  lack  of  financing  for  construction 
or  purchase  of  fixed  assets  and  for  working 
capital.  This  is  particularly  a  problem  for 
minority  group  businessmen.  At  the  present 
time  no  significant  amount  of  long-term. 
low-interest    mortgage    money    Is    available 
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from  public  or  private  sources  for  such  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  projects.  A  particu- 
larly severe  problem  Is  the  lack  of  financing 
for  moet  of  project  costs,  for  example,  90'v- 
mortgage  loans.  Typically,  the  only  mortgage 
loans  for  commercial  purposes  which  are  now 
available  would  be  on  the  order  of  15  to  20 
year  loans  of  50':  of  jiroiect  costs  at  a  "con- 
stant factor" — Interest  plus  amortization  of 
principal — of  9  or  IC;  .  And  such  loans  would 
be  available  In  poverty  areas  only  to  well 
established,  credit  worthy  borrowers  At  these 
terms,  there  Is  no  Incentive  to  locate  facili- 
ties In  a  poverty  area  and  no  opportunity 
for  any  other  than  the  most  credit  worthy 
businessman  to  get  financing. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  potential  bor- 
rowers in  poverty  areas  cannot  get  loans  at 
all,  despite  the  fact  that  a  great  many  are 
excellent  credit  risks.  Virtually  no  loans  are 
available  to  "speculative  builders"  who  would 
construct  office  or  loft  buildings  without  hav- 
ing previously  leased  or  sold  all  of  the  space. 
The  fact  is,  quite  simply,  that  the  banks. 
Insurance  companies,  and  other  lending  in- 
stitutions have  better  risks  el-sewhere.  given 
the  demand  for  money  iii  this  tight  credit 
market.  Perhaps  the  only  companies  which 
would  not  liave  these  credit  problems  on 
moving  into  a  slum  area  are  the  Utrge  c  orpo- 
rations  who  tend  to  finance  their  expansion 
acuvitles  from  internal  capit^il  or  by  .'clling 
their  own  notes  on  the  market 

In  my  view,  the  key  economic  dcveloi-ment 
liicentive  for  the  central  cities  is  ihe  provi- 
sion of  attractive  tinancinp.  Tax  credit  pro- 
posals are  useful,  but  It  Is  inipKjrtant  10  rec- 
ognize that  lax  credits  won't  help  the  man 
who  can't  get  credit  to  suu-t  a  busine.ss  in  tlie 
first  place — which,  as  I  liave  said,  is  the  civse 
with  most  ot  those  businesses  which  are  suit- 
able to  central  city  location.  Moreover,  tax 
credits  will  not  stimulate  the  development  of 
locally  owned  small  business  which  can.  lor 
example,  give  the  slum  Negro  a  vital  economic 
stake  in  lUs  own  community. 

The  proposal  uhich  I  lay  before  you.  and 
which  was  cosponsored  by  19  other  Repub- 
lican Senators,  calls  for  the  cstablisliment  of 
a  domestic  version  of  the  World  Dank,  de- 
signed to  provide  low-cost  financing  m  high 
risk  areas  for  business  and  commercial  ven- 
tures. The  Bank  would  make  loans  and  gu;Lr- 
antee  private  bank  loans  for  business  ven- 
tures which  are  either  ( 1 )  located  in  a  desig- 
nated urban  or  rural  poverty  areas;  or  (2) 
are  located  outside  such  an  area,  but  which 
will  draw  at  least  one-haU  of  their  employees 
from  among  unemployed  or  low-income  resi- 
dents of  those  areas.  Loans  could  go  to  busi- 
iie.sses  and  projects  of  all  sizes,  including 
both  the  larger  Job-producing  establishments 
and  smaller  businesses  which  could  be  owned 
by  indigenous  entrepreneurs  There  is  a  vari- 
ety of  supportive  assistance  functions  which 
the  Bank  could  provide,  from  technical  help 
to  insurance,  and  the  legislation  includes  a 
number  of  protective  prov  i:  ions  including  a 
requirement  that  credit  be  provided  '  nly 
where  It  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms 
from  private  sources. 

The  key,  of  course,  i.s  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  Bank.  Along  the  model  of  the 
World  Bank.  I  have  suggested  that  the  Do- 
mestic Development  Bank  be  funded  by  S,2 
billion  subscription  of  lis  stock  by  t.he  Fed- 
eral government — $400  niilUon  of  that 
amount  would  be  paid  In  initially,  with  the 
remaining  amount  being  subject  t<3  call  by 
the  Bank  if  necessary  as  a  guarantee  to  pri- 
vate investors  in  it.  The  bulk  of  the  Bank's 
loan  funds  would  be  raised  by  seliing  bonds 
to  private  investors  at  norm:;!  commercial 
interest  rates.  Since  these  Ijonds  .have  the 
backing  of  a  ciUable  Federal  subscription  of 
Bank  stock,  we  have  what  amounts  to  a  gov- 
ernment guarantee  which  will  have  a  multi- 
plier effect  in  terms  of  raising  private  lunds. 
We  can  expect  that  the  Bank's  bonds  would 
sell  on  the  open  market  at  about  G'., ':  ,  al- 
lowing the  Bark  to  make  mortgage  loans  at 
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a  rate  of  about  T'j  ">  Including  amortization 
of  principal.  Such  rate*  would  be  extremely 

attractive  to  developers  and  business  men, 
especially  when  coupled  with  30  year  terms 
and  coverage  of  80  to  90',  of  project  costs. 
Such  credit  Is  simply  not  now  available  In 
slum  areas.  It  would  create  a  tremendous  In- 
centive for  economic  development  for  it 
would  allow  developers  for  example,  to  charge 
tenants  rents  that  are  up  to  ^  ,  less  than  in 
other  areas  of  the  city  and  would  allow  them 
to  get  their  own  equity  Investment  back  In 
a  matter  wf  two  to  three  years.  This  Ititier 
point  Is  crucial — the  develojier  who  can  rap- 
idly recoup  his  original  10  to  ?0  percent 
equity  invesuuent  by  taking  advantnee  of 
the  high  interest  ;mrt  ::pprerlntU)n  deduc- 
tions, [jresently  available  under  the  tix  code, 
against  other  profits  he  Is  making  Ls  being 
offered  a  real  business  incentive 

Liustly.  the  vvliolp  .system  ;s  Iiikjik  r.illy 
sound  because  the  Bank  will  earn  sufficient 
profits  of  It-s  loans  and  guarant<»e  to  allow 
It  to  pay  off  its  bf.ndholders  and  perhaps  even 
to  return  a  profit  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Is  a  technique  which  works  on  the  Inter- 
national level,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we 
used  it  here — the  World  Bank,  for  example, 
earned  $109  million  In  net  jjrofits  Ui  the  ye.ar 
ending  June  30.  1967.  Everyone  makes  money, 
with  the  major  input  l;y  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  the  jiIedRlng  of  Its  credit.  In  this 
manner,  the  Hank  .serves  the  role  r>f  routing 
the  Nation's  financial  power  into  mner-city 
development;  it  gives  institutional  investors, 
pension  fund  managers,  and  banks  a  way  to 
invest  with  a  lair  return  in  Job-creating,  anti- 
slum  i)roJects. 

"I'here  is  a  second  way  In  which  the  private 
sector  can  participate  m  the  war  on  jvoverty. 
In  this  case,  rather  tlian  us.nq  Federal  funds 
as  leverage  to  attract  private  financing,  we 
would  use  tax  revenues  to  Tmrchase  public 
services  from  the  private  sector.  Government 
and  public  services  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing sectors  in  the  economy  yet  it  is  a  market 
hardly  tapped  by  private  companies  There 
are  a  number  of  areas  of  activity  which  could 
be  performed  on  a  contract  b.asls  by  private 
business  without  the  need  for  government  to 
build  up  vast  operating  bureaucracies.  In- 
cluding, for  example,  manpower  training, 
small  business  counseling,  systems  pl.annlng 
and  management  of  urban  programs,  and 
even  sanitation  and  rat  control. 

The  development  of  such  a  business  role 
should.  I  feel,  be  one  c/  the  functions  of  the 
non-profit  Economic  Opportunity  Corpora- 
tion for  which  1  have  introduced  legi.ilation 
with  23  other  Republican  Senators.  This 
Corporation  would  be  of  mixed  public  and 
private  ownership  and  would  provide  a  broad 
range  til  technical  services  U)  private  busi- 
ness to  assist  it  ill  participating  directly  lu 
antlpoverty  activities.  The  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Corporation  would  be  a  center  for  in- 
formation, research,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  develop  opportunities  for 
business  to  undcrt.ike  the  ),enormanc5  of 
public  services.  I  understand  that  Governor 
Rcacan  has  now  set  up  Jutt  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  CaUXornia. 

While  Itself  a  lion-profit  org.-mlzation,  the 
Corporation  could  establish  profit-making 
subsidiaries  which  could  serve  as  small  busi- 
ness development  and  investment  companies. 
These  subsidiaries  would  jjcrlorm  the  initial 
research  and  le:tsibility  ;  tudies  to  develop 
business  opportunities,  would  provide  seed 
capital  ;md  would  take  :m  equity  interest  in 
joint  ventures  for  the  more  jiromising  ones. 
Such  business  opportunities  might  be  de- 
veloped as  joint  ventures  between  existing 
companies — for  example,  a  sewing  machine 
company  and  a  textile  company  could  coUab- 
( rate  on  establishing  sewing  centers  for 
povertv  area  residents  who  could  rent  the 
machines  and  purchase  null  ends.  Alterna- 
tively, such  businesses  miirht  be  initially 
owned  by  one  of  the  subsidiary  investment 
comp;.nies.    until    proven    to    be    found    rind 
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capable  of  b^lng  sold  off  Such  Investment 
companies  coultl.  hopefully  sell  storK  nnd  it- 
tract  private  capital 

In  thin  manner  the  Corporation  would  be 
helplni?  to  develop  types  of  business  enter- 
prises willed  wo'ild  t)enent  the  poverty  areas 
and  ^tlU  be  Attractive  ventures  for  prlvut* 
investment  Tlili  type  jf  entrepreneurial  ac- 
tivity has  been  performed  at  the  interna- 
tional level  hy  the  Internationa!  Ba.sl'-  Econ- 
omy Corporation  and  by  the  ADPTI.A  Invest- 
ment Company  i  which  I  helped  t^i  establish 
ir.  laesi 

Finally,  the  Cor$K>ratlon  would  be  a  cen- 
tral source  of  mformaUon  on  our  govern- 
ment programs  through  which  business  '-an 
engage  in  anil-poverty  activities,  and  a  stuirce 
of  Ciise  histories  of  'successful  private  com- 
ptmy  projects  That  kind  of  one-st<ip  shop- 
ping center  Is  desperately  needed  to  serve 
the  vast  numbers  of  private  companies  which 
are  -leeltlng  informntlnn  about  relevant  Fed- 
eral pri>gramH  and  private  experiments 

I  believe  that  these  two  bills  embody  the 
kind  of  proftt-maRlng  .ipproach  to  the  In- 
volvement of  the  private  secUir  that  we  must 
pursue  The  ;  u-t  that  a  majority  "f  Repub- 
lican Senators  .>rTers  this  legislation —  none 
of  whtct>  seeks  to  dismember  or  replace  the 
Otftco  of  Boononuc  Op^tortunltv  Is  fvldence 
that  Republicans  will  support  anti-poverty 
Initiative  which  seeks  ti3  mobilize  private  .is 
well  iifl  public  resources 

I  hope  that  this  symposium  will  produce 
other  such  ideas  for  our  p.'.rty  to  offer  In  the 
battle  against  lu-ban  blli^ht. 


The  State  Tax  Tangle 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

ir    LOITISUN* 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RKPHK.SKN  r.^TlVTS 

Thur^idai;    April  :5    I96S 

Mr  WILLIS  Ml  Speaker,  during  our 
Easter  recess  an  excellent  editorial  ap- 
peared in  'he  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
April  15.  re.ating  to  the  serious  problem 
of  Stale  tax.itlon  of  interstate  commerce 
As  this  editorial  points  out.  oit  economy 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  Balkanized, 
so  that  companies  cannot  do  business 
across  State  lines  without  encountering 
inequitable  and  insurmountable  burdens 

The  editorial  also  highlights  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congre.ss  to  provide  satis- 
factory .solutions  to  this  problem  In  this 
regard.  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  my  bill.  H  R  2158  the 
proposed  Interstate  Taxation  Act.  This 
measure  would  represent  a  >!iant  step  to- 
ward achieviiiii  a  balanced  program  for 
the  ta.xation  of  those  companies  which 
conduct  business  across  State  lines  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  measure,  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  last 
July,  will  soon  be  considered  by  the  entire 
House  Th^-  Wall  Street  Jounial  editorial, 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  Rec- 
ord, represents  a  reiteration  of  the  need 
for  the  prompt  enactment  of  my  bill. 

The  editorial  follows;  , 

The  5TArr.  T*x  T,^.NOLE       ' 

When  business  began  spreading  acruss 
state  lines  %  century  and  more  .^jo.  tax  dis- 
putes became  Inevitable  3o  far  no  one  has 
been  able  to  sinlghten  out  the  raBultlng 
t.mgle 

.Vs  long  .igo  as  1891  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  each  state  '3ould  tax  Its  fair  share" 
of  1  multlstate  enterprise  The  states'  esti- 
mates totaled  well  over  100  V  of  a  corpora- 
tion 
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If  statf«  were  iax  in  efforts  U-  i^)lle<-t  from 
in'JTTif-ate  rlrms.  the  upshot  often  was  an 
unfair  burden  .>n  other  businesses  and  In- 
dividuals within  their  lx)rder!i  If  states  were 
aggre«ilve.  It  meant  an  excessive  burden  "n 
Interstate  (^>mp«inle»-  especially  the  smaJler 
ones,  which  lacked  the  resources  to  light 
their  cAses  in  court 

Just  how  .iggresBlve  a  stat«  can  be  is  Illus- 
trated bv  Ml.ssourl  s  re<-rtit  attempt  to  collect 
dl8pute<l  uixes  rrom  the  Norfolk  A  Western 
Rallwav  The  NAW  didnt  uperate  In  Mls- 
.sourl  until  li»«4  when  It  iu-fiulr«l  control  of 
the  W.ib:v«h  Itallrii«d.  one  of  the  largest  lines 
In  the  state 

The  u.sn  il  method  for  assessing  a  railroads 
rolling  iUK-k  Is  to  llnd  tlie  [lercenuige  of  a 
lines  trwk  !nlle.ige  that  lies  within  the  state 
and  then  apply  tliat  tlgtire  Ui  the  total  value 
of  Its  liH-. .motives  and  c^irs  U-slng  that  proce- 
dure. Missouri  before  1964  had  a-saessed  the 
W  ib.ish  lines  sU>ck  ,it  »9  -'  million 

.■Vfter  the  NAW  takeover  the  state  applied 
the  :,ame  meth«l  to  a  much  bigger  syst<-m 
more  than  doubling  the  .ts-sessment  for  the 
Wab:vsh  NAW  challenged  tiie  change,  point- 
ing out  that  It  Is  a  cool-hauling  line  and 
that  .ilmoBt  none  of  its  coal -carrying  equip- 
ment ever  enters  Mlss<:>url 

The  Supreme  Court  ^upported  the  Norfolk 
ii  Western  ruling  that  Uie  Increased  iissess- 
ment  w.is  .in  unconscionable  and  unconsti- 
tutional •  burden  on  interstate  commerce 
Whatever  the  convenience  of  any  taxing 
formula,  it  »hould  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
ride i-qultv 

Thafs  tine,  .us  far  ;ui  It  goes,  but  the  mat- 
ter should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  there  For 
nearlv  a  decade  Congress  has  been  consider- 
ing imposition  of  uniformity  on  state  taxa- 
tion of  Interstate  tlrms  and  the  states  for 
even  longer  have  been  trying  to  reach  a 
similar  result  .-n  their  own 

Though  we  would  prefer  that  the  states 
solve  the  problem  themsehes.  a  solution  of 
some  iort  Is  long  overdue  Interstate  business 
should  not  be  forced  to  rely  only  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  counsel  that  everyone  lie 
reasonable 
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European-Middle  East  Report 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    sOt'TTV  CAROLIN* 

IN    niE   SEN.^TE  0#  THE  UNITED  STATES 

T)tursday.  April   -5.   l'J68 

M:  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
have  leceived  from  Mr  Ray  McHugh. 
chief  of  bureau  of  the  Copley  News  Serv- 
ice, a  very  penetrating  report  of  his  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Middle  East 

Mr  McHuiih  visited  France,  Greece. 
Israel.  Lebanon,  and  Italy  He  also  si)enU 
considerable  time  aboard  ships  in  the 
D  S  6th  Heel 

He  noted,  among  other  thinss.  a  great 
effort  by  the  Soviet  Navy  to  move  into  a 
power  vacuum  left  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  Na\y  He  describes  various 
Soviet  elforts  to  t)btain  bases  around  the 
Mediterranean  ba.^ln,  Including  the  Brit- 
isii  Naval  Base  at  Malta  In  his  words, 
the  Russians  are  tryin^i  lo  shoulder' 
the  6th  Fleet  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  etnbarras.sing  U  S  forces  and  by 
siowiy  drying  up  reservoirs  of  good  will 

In  his  description  of  tiie  Arab-Israeli 
situation  he  makes  the  point  that  the 
Arab  defeat  by  Israel  was  a  victory  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  because  the  Arabs  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Soviets  for 
all  military  support 

He  added  that  the  war  demonstrates 


to  Russia  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
was  not  prepared  to  take  a  decisive  role 
in  the  Middle  East 

His  observation  of  the  situation  in 
Greece  iwrtrays  a  government  that 
stands  by  and  supixirts  the  United 
SlPtes,  and  which  is  also  not  critical  of 
the  .Xmerican  role  in  Vietnam 

Mr  President,  I  have  covered  only  a 
few  hi^;hli^;hts  ot  this  comprehen.slve  re- 
ix)rt  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it 
in  Us  entirety. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  leiwrt  bo  placed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Ei'ROPEAn-Middi.f  K.^st  Trip.  1968 
I  By  Ray  McHugh) 
Period  Ciivered     March  '^2  lo  April  15 
Countries  Covered     France.  Greece.  Israel 
Leb.iniiu,  Italy 

The  main  attention  of  this  trip  was  di- 
rected at  the  problems  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Middle  East  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  rapidly  escalating  Ru.sslan  penetra- 
tion, the  Arab-Israeli  lend  and  the  jxiUtlcal 
situation  in.slde  Greece  i>ne  year  after  the 
military  coup  dftal 

Tliere  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
hatred  between  Jews  and  Arabs  has  plven  the 
Soviet  Union  an  unparalleled  opoprtunitv  to 
push  Its  national  and  ideological  Intiuence 
into  the  Mediterranean 

In  my  opinion  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  US  seek  or  even  impose  an  early 
Israell-.Arab  comprt^mlse  .settlement  Both 
Arabs  and  Jews  say  It  is  impossible  to  reach 
such  a  settlement  inside  the  area 

One  must  be  reached  if  the  S<jviet  tide  i.s 
to  be  rolled  back  At  stake  Is  the  alignment 
of  more  than  100  million  people,  the  world  s 
richest  oil  deposits  and  the  strategic  delense 
of  southern  Europe. 

If  the  Russian  advance  continues.  Moscow 
win  he  in  a  position  lo  impose  lu  will  on  the 
entire  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
throughout  the  Persian  Gulf  and  across  the 
Turklsh-Iranlan-Paklstanl  land  bridge  to 
India  They  are  described  as  firmly  en- 
trenched' already  in  .\den  .it  the  strategic 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea 

These  are  the  stakes  involved 
The  Russian  navy  Is  effectively  challeng- 
ing the  U  S.  Sixth  Fneet  for  control  of  waters 
that  have  always  been  a  key  to  world  iM>ace 
The  Soviets  are  now  maintaining  more  than 
40  ships  and  submarines  in  the  Mediterra- 
uean  matching  the  US  commitment  m 
numbers  Although  the  Sixth  Meet  has  the 
.idvaiitage  of  two  uttack  alrcralt  carriers,  the 
Soviets  are  putting  In  Incre^ising  numbers  oi 
guided  missile  ships,  including  many  carry- 
ing p<jtent  surface-to-surlace  missiles—  the 
kind  that  siuik  the  Israeli  destroyer  Llatfi  late 
in  1967. 

Within  a  few  weeks  their  first  helicopter 
carrier  is  expected  'o  [xiss  through  the  Bos- 
phorus  A  se<bnd  Is  undergoing  trials  In  the 
Black  Sea  and  officers  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  .ire 
convinced  that  Moscow  will  soon  decide  to 
build  attack  carriers— if  the  decision  hasn't 
already  been  made 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Russian  copter 
carriers  also  are  fitted  to  carry  1.000  'naval 
Infantry,  '  thus  giving  Moscow  the  means  to 
Impose  direct  military  force  anywhere  in  ito 
new  areas  of  Inlluence. 

Tlie  S<ivlels  .ire  using  the  Syrian  port  of 
Latak'a  and  the  Egyptian  i>orts  of  Port  Said 
and  .Mexandrla  on  a  free-wheeling  basis  al- 
though they  have  cleverly  avoided  the  for- 
eign bases  ■  agreements  which  fouled  US 
relations  with  nationalistic  forces  in  so  many 
countries  Their  bombers  also  are  paying 
regular  '  courtesy"  visits  to  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  are  soon  cxjiiecled  in  Algeria. 
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The  Soviets  also  have  begun  to  explore  the 
vast  NATO-built  basea  at  Uers  el-Kebir  In 
Algeria.  It  Is  reported  that  with  French 
agreement,  the  Rvuslans  have  actually  be«n 
surveying  the  base  for  more  than  six  moinths. 
although  France  only  turned  It  back  to  Al- 
geria formally  In  March. 

Tlie  base  Is  one  of  the  best-protected 
decpwater  anchorages  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  boasts  underground  worltshops  and  stor- 
age facilities  that  are  described  aa  hardened 
even  against  nuclear  attack.  It  also  offers 
submarine  facilities. 

Sixth  Fleet  ofDcers  report  that  Soirlet  ships 
have  already  begun  to  call  at  the  base  and 
they  admit  they  do  not  know  what  equip- 
ment the  Russians  may  be  Installing  or 
unloading  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  There 
are  unconfirmed  reports  that  Intermediate- 
range  missiles  capable  of  nuclear  warheads 
have  been  Installed. 

The  Russian  arrival  at  Mers  el  Keblr  has 
spread  the  air  of  uncertainty  all  the  way 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Spain,  where 
Sixth  Fleet  officers  report  deep  concern  In 
Spanish  government   and  military  circles. 

The  next  Soviet  target  may  well  be  Malta 
which  Is  suffering  a  staggering  economic 
collapse  as  a  result  of  dwindling  ship  repair 
work.  Tills  loss  can  be  traced  to  the  closing 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  British  withdrawal 
from  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 

Little  VS.  work  is  available  for  the 
Maltese  Adm.  William  Martin,  Sixth  Fleet 
commander.  Is  giving  U.S.  crews  liberty  at 
Valetta  as  often  as  possible  to  pump  a  few 
dollars  Into  the  economy,  but  It  Is  an  ad- 
mittedly weak  step. 

Martin  urges  a  common  NATO  approach 
to  the  Malta  problem.  An  injection  of  about 
$60  million  a  year,  he  said,  would  save  for 
the  West  one  of  the  most  strategic  naval 
points  in  the  world. 

Should  Moscow  pain  a  foothold  In  Malta, 
he  warned,  the  entire  position  of  his  fleet 
would   be   in  Jeopardy. 

E>cspite  the  crude  harassing  tactics  Rus- 
sian ships  employ  against  American  war- 
ships In  the  Mediterranean,  I  found  no  one 
who  seriously  thinks  Moscow  Is  preparing  for 
a  naval  conflict  Instead,  the  Russians  seem 
to  feel  that  by  embarrassing  U.S.  forces  and 
by  slowly  drying  up  reservoirs  of  goodwill, 
they  can  literally  shoulder  the  Sixth  Fleet 
out  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  fleet  has  already  lost  its  welcome  In 
many  traditional  ports  of  call — not  through 
any  action  of  its  own.  but  as  a  result  of 
American  diplomatic  failures. 

I  ■was  told  that  the  French,  following  De 
GauUe  policies,  also  are  working  to  under- 
mine the  U.S.  position  in  Lebanon  which  is 
a  former  French  colony. 

In  Beirut,  for  example,  where  U.S.  marines 
helped  prevent  a  Conimunlst  takeover  only 
10  years  ago,  the  Sixth  Fleet  has  heen  ad- 
vised not  to  seek  permission  for  a  visit.  And 
Lebanon  Is  the  last  Ijastiun  of  moderate  Arab 
thinking  on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Its  American  University  has 
trained  the  majority  of  Arab  leaders.  Its 
business  and  financial  community  Is  totally 
v^•cste^n-orlented. 

Yet  the  Issue  of  Israel  has  overtaken  all 
otiicr  considerations. 

"If  the  choice  Is  Zionism  or  communism, 
we  prefer  communism.  '  say  men  who  have 
enormous  personal  stakes  in  a  free  enter- 
[jrise  system. 

In  both  Israel  and  Lebanon,  political  and 
business  leaders  pleaded  tor  an  American 
initiative  to  solve  the  problems  of  occupied 
territories  and  homeless  refugees.  Both  sides 
seek  American  guarantees  of  their  boundaries. 

The  claim  of  some  Arabs  that  an  Ameri- 
c.m-lmposed  solution  would  Immediately 
topple  the  pro-Soviet  government  of  Syria, 
and  bring  a  reversal  In  the  policies  of  Egypt, 
Iraq  and  Algeria  seems  a  bit  optimistic,  but 
a  .solution  would  certainly  give  the  United 
States  a  fighting  chance  to  recoup  Its  In- 
fluence In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 
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without  a  solution,  the  situation  appears 
certain    to    deteriorate    rapidly. 

The  time  for  a  solution  Is  now,  Arabs  In- 
sist, because  President  Johnson's  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection  has  placed  him  in  a 
unique  position  where  he  Is  free  of  organized 
Jewish  political  pressures  Inside  the  United 
States. 

Whether  or  not  these  Jewish  pressures 
exist  is  Immaterial.  The  fact  that  the  Arabs 
are  convinced  they  do  exist  gives  them  a 
form  and  substance  that  cannot  be  Ignored. 

The  military  position  of  Israel  remains 
strong  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
Nasser  and  his  allies  will  launch  another 
all-out  war  this  summer,  despite  the  com- 
plete resupply  and  reorganization  of  Arab 
armies   and   air   forces. 

The  Israeli  position,  however,  is  not  Im- 
pregnable. In  fact,  the  country  is  hard 
pressed  for  Jets  that  can  match  the  new 
MIG-21S  supplied  to  the  Arabs  and  It  faces 
serious    manpower    problenas. 

The  guerrilla  raids  of  the  El  Fatah— the 
militant  organization  of  the  Palestinian 
Arab  refugees — pose  serious  problems  for 
Israel  and  may  be  more  eflective  than  con- 
ventional  military  action. 

The  El  Fatah  is  now  based  In  Jordan,  ac- 
cording to  Israeli  military  mtelUgence,  and 
has  virtually  shouldered  King  Hussein  out 
of  power  and  influence.  It  Ls  said  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  all  the  countries  of  the  Arab 
League. 

Its  new  guerrilla  tactics,  aimed  at  sparking 
support  from  Arab  groups  In  Israeli-occupied 
areas  bear  strong  resemblances  to  the  "war  of 
national  liberation"  strategy  employed  by 
Communists  In  'Vietnam  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  Israelis  api>ear  seriously  concerned 
about  the  strain  such  guerrilla  operations 
puts  on  their  small  army. 

"They  could  wear  us  down,"  admits  one 
Israeli  general. 

He  Insists  that  the  strategy  of  guerrilla 
war  Is  the  result  of  a  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  Arab  governments. 

One  cannot  dismiss  the  Importance  of  the 
Palestinian  refugee  problem.  More  than  1.5 
rrUlllon  of  these  people  are  scattered  through 
the  Arab  countries.  Lebanon,  for  example, 
has  more  than  200.000. 

These  refugees  have  resisted  assimilation. 
They  insist  on  their  right  to  return  to  Pal- 
estine and  they  constitute  such  volatile 
blocs  In  each  Arab  nation  that  no  leader  can 
oppose  them  without  risking  assassination. 
Nevertheless,  each  Arab  government  keeps  a 
close  eye  on  the  refugees  and  restricts  their 
movement  as  much  as  possible. 

I  was  told  over  and  over  that  any  Arab 
leader  who  agreed  to  talks  with  Israel  "would 
be  dead  In  a  week." 

This  belief  underscores  the  view  of  Arab 
moderates  that  any  solution  must  literally 
l>e   Imposed   by   the   United    States. 

There  Is  no  serious  talk  rf  a  U.N.  solution 
or  even  a  Joint  big  power  agreement  because 
It  Is  obviously  to  the  best  Interests  of  Rus- 
sia to  keep  Middle  East  tensions  boiling. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  last 
year's  June  war  as  a  defeat  for  Russia.  It 
was  a  victory  because  it  left  the  htunlUated 
Arab  forces  even  more  dependent  on  Moscow. 
And  It  left  the  oil-rich  nations  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  in  a  position  where  they  could 
do  nothing  but  step  up  their  support  and 
Involvement    in    the    anti-Israeli    cause. 

The  war  also  demonstrated  to  Russia  that 
the  United  States  was  not  prepared  to  take 
a  decisive  role  in  the  Middle  East.  TTils 
realization,  coupled  with  the  British  with- 
drawal, has  created  a  vacuum  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  filling  it. 

The  awareness  of  this  vacuum  has 
prompted  Turkey  and  Iran — and  now  Pak- 
istan— to  seek  "more  normal"  relations  with 
Russia.  The  solid  Turkish  friendship  for  the 
United  States  has  reportedly  cooled  a  great 
deal.  NATO  planners  in  southern  Europe  are 
deeply  disturbed  about  political  trends  in 
Ankara  and  Istanbul. 
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A  recent  visit  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  flagship 
to  Turkey  was  Interrupted  by  a  student 
demonstration  that  Involved  about  80 
pickets,      led      by     two      professional      Red 

agitators. 

"In  the  past  the  Tiuks  would  never  have 
permitted  such  an  embarrassment,"  said  U.S. 
Navy  sources.  "But  today  they  are  hedging. 
Tliey  lire  talking  about  accommodations  with 
Russia — and  those  accommodations  will  cost 
us." 

Tlie  splendorous  visit  of  Kosygin  to  Tehe- 
ran In  early  April  and  his  later  visit  ui  Paki- 
stan accentuates  the  changing  altitude  to- 
ward the  U.S.S.R. 

"Nobody  wants  to  get  trapped  In  case  the 
Russians  lorce  us  out  completely,"  said  one 
American  diplomat. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  Kosygin  made 
a  threatening  antl-Isr.ael  speech  while  he 
was  m  Pakistan,  obviously  trying  to  tighten 
Russia's  ties  with  the  whole  Mofclem  world. 

The  U.S.  Fleet  encountered  another  em- 
barrassment recently  when  a  long-scheduled 
visit  to  Yugoslavia  was  cancelled  on  24  hours 
notice. 

The  Yugoslavs  cited  antl-Amerlcan  dem- 
onstrations as  the  cause,  but  Yugoslav  news- 
papers also  seized  on  the  situation  to  de- 
mand the  withdra'wal  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  from 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  fleet  also  has  been  the  target  of  con- 
.^istent  abuse  Irom  Italian  Communists  and 
bociallsts,  although  the  Italian  navy  con- 
tinues close  cooperation.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  French  navy  also  has  been  very 
cooperative  despite  DeGaulle's  policies.  U.S. 
and  French  ships  and  planes  recently  took 
part  in  a  Joint  exercise  that  saw  American 
pilots  flying  deep  Into  Prance. 

Greece  is  a  bastion  of  pro-American  senti- 
ment. The  mllltary-ljacked  government  Is 
solidly  committed  to  NATO  and  close  ties 
with  Washington  despite  the  abuse  it  has  re- 
ceived from  liberal  circles  in  the  United 
States.  The  Greek  military  forces  give  "more 
than  100  per  cent  cooperation"  to  U.S.  forces, 
according  to  our  attaches  In  Athens. 

'Hie  government  appears  solidly  in  i>owf-r 
with  growing  popular  support  Prime  Min- 
ister Papadopoulus  Insists  that  tliere  is  no 
plan  to  end  the  monarchy,  but  that  King 
Constantlne  will  not  be  brovicht  back  from 
Rome  until  the  government  decides  the  time 
is  right.  This  Is  expected  to  be  sometime 
alter  the  Sept.  1  plebiscite  on  the  new  con- 
stitution. 

Every  Indication  In  Athens  points  to  the 
colonels  forming  their  own  jx>lltlcal  party 
and  seeking  to  perpetuate  their  rule  lu  u 
reorganized  parliament.  And  no  one — Includ- 
ing the  now  unemploj-ed  members  ol  the 
last  parliament — suggests  that  the  colonels 
won't  win. 

Underemployment  and  low  wages  are  still 
problems  in  Greece,  but  the  government 
seems  to  have  made  more  progress  in  the 
last  year  than  the  country's  farmers  and 
wage-earners  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  The 
business  climate  Is  excellent.  Foreign  invest- 
ments are  rising  and  the  government  lUiS 
repeatedly  stressed  Its  commitment  to  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  colonels  scored  a  master  political 
stroke  when  they  cancelled  ;-250  million 
worth  of  small  loans  owed  to  the  government 
by  some  C50.000  farm  families.  Some  of  the 
loans — ranging  up  to  63.500 — liad  been  in 
force  for  20  years  and  impoverished  fann- 
ers were  struggling  to  keep  up  their  lnterc:-:t 
payments. 

The  government  also  has  Just  made  an 
unusual  gesture  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
ordered  20  percent  of  its  dollar  earnings 
placed  In  U.S.  banks  to  help  alleviate  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  It  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  sum — about  $20  million — is 
only  a  token,  but  it  has  urged  other  nations 
to  follow  suit,  particularly  those  who  have 
benefited  from  American  aid. 

On  the  military  side,  the  Greeks  have  been 
developing  Suda  Bay  on  Crete  to  the  point 
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that  U  Is  now  the  maJ'T  NATO  defense  cen- 
ter In  the  Mediterranean  They  have  Jurt 
opened  a  bin  rocket  and  missile  range  which 
Is  a  gixlsend  to  the  Sixth  Fleet 

InL-ldentally  the  Russian  warships  main- 
tain a  '•onstant  watch  on  Crete  and  one  of 
their  blijKest  open  water  anchortmea  la 
iK.tted  only  30  miles  from  Snda  Bav 

Adm  Martin  says  Soviet  naraaameiit  of  his 
ships  increases  noticeably  as  si>*>n  aa  they 
stream  east  of  Crete  The  Russians  are  ap- 
parently trvlng  to  discourage  mv  I'  S  naval 
activity  betwe«n  Crete  and  the  Middle  East 

I  have  presented  this  report  In  <iiinunary 
fashion  because  it  is  accompanlecl  bv  Copies 
of  articles  prepared  during  the  trip  These 
article*  provide  more  detailed  i?!lm[>«ea  into 
the  Russian  Mideast  and  Ori'elc  situations. 
plus  a  report  on  PYanco-Amerlcan  relations 
as  seen  from  Paris 

The  cof>peration  afforded  me  by  the 
Israeli  Greek  and  I.ebaiiene  i?overnnieiitH 
and  by  the  Sixth  Fleet  headquarters  at 
Gaeta.    Italy,    was   outatandlng 

Top  contacts  Included  Adm  Martin. 
Prime  Minister  Papadopouli.'i  Firelifn  Min- 
ister FMplnellls  \nd  Deputy  Premier  .Slderatos 
of  Greece  Prime  Mlnl.ster  EshKol  former 
premier  Btia  Gurlon  .Amb.^ssador  Rabin. 
Golda  Malar.  Mever  Welsit.il  ){  the  Welteman 
Institute  and  Jeru.salem  .Mavor  K.tllec  In 
Israel  President  Helou  forelifn  minister 
Hakltlm  and  leading  .\r.ib  bankers  and  bual- 
ne.ssmen   in  Lebmon 

To  conclude  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
»troni?ly  the  progress  Ru.^sla  has  made  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East  And  It 
Is  mv  opinion  that  if  it  is  to  be  checked,  the 
ttnit  step  must  be  an  .\merlcan  Initiative  to 
hammer  out  an  agreement  'ir  at  least  a 
mixlus  Vivendi  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors 


Remarks  of  Hon.  John  T.  Reid.  Mayor  of 
Scotttboro,  Ala.  ■ 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   \«.iz    N  \ 
LN   THE  HOfSE  OF  RfJ"I<E.>ENTATI\CES 

Thursday.  April  25    1968      j 

Mr  L'D.MX  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
trigued by  report.s  of  a  siKiiiftcant  speech 
to  the  Alabama  Leaiiue  of  Municipalities 
meetint?  in  Mont^omen.'.  Ala  .  concerning 
a  very  urvent  retiuirement  m  this  Na- 
tion— the  need  to  launch  a  viKorous  at- 
tack on  the  ugliness  and  fllth  which  in- 
fest .^o  man.v  of  our  towns  and  urban 
areas. 

The  speech  wa^  made  by  the  Honor- 
able John  T  Reid.  the  capable  and 
eneruetic  mayor  of  Scotttboro.  Ala.,  on 
his  election  to  the  first  vice  presidency 
of  the  .Mabama  municipal  organizaition. 
Because  of  my  owti  interest  in  improv- 
ing  the  quality  of  life  for  all  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  I  sought  a  copy  of  his 
remarks 

Mayor  Reid  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  thout;htful  in.sight  into  the  problems 
of  ugliness,  filth,  and  litter  which  seems 
to  be  growing  in  our  towns  and  com- 
munities. 

More  important,  however,  is  his  defini- 
tion of  the  solution  Mayor  Reid  urues 
that  the  communities  devote  the  same 
type  of  effort  to  improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment and  quality  of  life  for  its  citi- 
zens that  has  been  en^iased  m  the  quest 
for  industrial  development 

His  proposal  that  every  element  of  the 
Community  be  brought  into  the  endeavor 
IS  essential  to  the  success  of  this  work 
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because  so  much  of  the  problem  con- 
cerns lack  of  thoughtfulne.ss  on  the  part 
of  individuals 

No  amount  of  IocaI,  State,  or  Federal 
efTort  can  do  the  job  without  tlie  con- 
cern  and  action  by  each  citizen. 

Because    of    iJie    vital    significance    of 
Mayor    Held  s    addre.ss    to    communities 
throuxhout    this    Nation.    I    include    his 
speech  111  my  remarks  at  this  [)olnt: 
Remarks    or    H"N     John    T     Hkid     Mayo« 

or   ScorrsBORO     .\i.a      .Alabama    Leai.te    or 

Ml'NK  IPAt.ITIES    CoNVlNTIoN.    M' i  NTC<  (MIRT 

At  A      Ahrii.  S.i.   1968 

The  economic  growth  and  development  of 
Ala.'iama  ind  our  Individual  communities  is 
a  ,-<ub}e»'t  *hlch  has  received  considerable 
attention  .ind  etTi.»rt  during  recent  years 

We  are  commencing  to  realize  the  results 
of  that  attention  and  effort  with  our  accel- 
erating rate  of  Industrial  investment  More 
and  more  industrial  proepects  are  seeing  the 
.vdvaiitages  of  this  .irea  adequate  n.ituriU 
resource*,  plenty  "f  cle«iii  water  industrious 
people,  and  the  fresh  ap:  U  of  our  undetlled 
countr\slde  and  they  are  .selecting  our  .irea 
for  new  md  expanded  plants 

We  .ippetir  to  be  .achieving  a  momentum 
In  »;mwth  and  development  which  can  t)e 
self-propelling    Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

But  .It  the  >anie  time,  this  momentum  can 
carrv  the  seeds  .'or  its  ■•*«  destruction. 

We  are  now  reaching  the  point  we  must 
be  aware  that  the  self-destruction  ol  our 
flneft   isset-s  is  jHw^lble 

We  must  ferret  out  the  problems  which  can 
rel.ird  this  momentum  -md  we  mu.st  Uike 
positive  .Hteps  to  continue  .md  Increiise  the 
attractlveneae  of  our  conun unities  to  future 
growth. 

We  have  reaihed  the  place  where  we  must 
give  .kttentlon  and  elfort  to  the  ugUnees  and 
aliun  conditions  which  can  mar  our  towns 
.ind  oommunltics.  the  tilth  and  Utter  which 
may  line  our  roixds  and  highways,  the  pollu- 
tion which  c.ui  choke  otf  the  llfe-ijlving 
properties  ol  water  and  air,  the  despair  and 
hopelessness  wtUch  can  overcome  our  citi- 
zens who  l.ick  rewarding  outlets  tor  Lheir 
talents  and  energies 

As  municipal  officials,  we  .uxe  aware  that 
some  of  Theee  p^>ble^I^s  .ire  .ippeurlng  in  our 
communities  today 

But  you  will  have  a  better  Idea  of  the 
potentials  of  these  problems  if  you  will  recall 
the  .ondltlons  in  many  /irevis  of  this  nation 
which  have  rwiched  a  high  degree  of  indua- 
tri.iUzatlon. 

In  a  bense.  today  we  .u-e  the  beneQclarles  of 
their  wontC'n  dtsreg.ird  of  these  problems  in 
the  past.  The  roncentniilon  of  population 
and  mtu'ketpower  in  many  of  these  areas  was 
insurtlcient  to  overcome  the  problems  of  ugll- 
iie.ss  fK)Uulloa  md  decay  when  industry 
needed  to  expand  Industry  had  to  turn  else- 
where The  industrialized  centers  closed  the 
doors  of  opportunity  to  themselves  by  ne- 
glecting the  envlrciiiment  and  the  quality  of 
life  in  their  duties 

These  problems  don't  appear  full  grown 
overnight  By  the  time  ihey  ivre  obvious  to 
all.  It  is  lCK>  late  .ind  correction  and  reversal 
require  far  more  ctfort  and  resources  than 
preventative  action. 

To  protect  and  enhance  the  attractlvene.ss 
of  our  towns  and  communities  for  continued 
industrial  growth  and  development  we  must 
take  action  on  a  wide  range  of  fronts  Just 
;l5  no  single  step  can  be  blamed  for  the  total- 
ity of  the  problem,  no  single  action  Is  the 
solution. 

.As  city  officials,  we  bear  a  great  degree  of 
responsibility  for  the  direction  In  which  our 
community  moves.  The  f(x;us  and  support 
for  the  proper  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  commiuuties  must  come  from  us. 

Several  areas  of  littlvity  call  for  considera- 
tion by  most  communities  at  this  time. 

I  think  of  the  general  ugliness  which  af- 
flicts   too   many   streets   and   highways.   This 
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ugllneos  Is  a  result  of  over  commercializa- 
tion, lack  of  protection  for  the  roadsides, 
the  endless  depoelts  of  Utter  and  tilth,  the 
open  graveyards  of  castolTs  from  our  civiliza- 
tion and  way  of  life 

Tliese   deprewelng  sights   need   not   exist 

Our  municipalities  have  the  authority  to 
provide  for  orderly  commercial  development 
Through  appropriate  civic  programs  of  train- 
ing and  education  we  can  in.spire  better  care 
and  trentment  of  Individual  homes  in  the 
community  We  can  encourage  clean  up  cam- 
paigns and  provide  for  depi-wlt  of  Utter  and 
tr.ish  We  c,\t\  require  screening  of  Junk 
yards  and  other  offensive  eye  sores 

I.lkewi.se.  prevention  of  [.Kjlhitlon  of  air 
and  water  require  extensive  attention  The 
protection  of  our  high  (luallly  water  Is  es- 
sential to  a  wider  range  of  activities  includ- 
ing the  health  of  our  citizens,  the  prr^wth  of 
our  industry,  and  co[itinuatn>n  of  water  rec- 
reation .uid  llshlng  activities 

It  hixs  been  somewhat  shocking  in  recent 
days  to  read  of  water  pollution  being  con- 
doned under  the  pretext  that  we  can't  have 
both  industry  and  clean  water  This  Ls  totally 
lalse 

Our  experience  shows  that  we  can  have 
both  clean  water  .aid  industrial  growth  And 
if  we  ,ire  to  proht  ,il  all  by  the  mistakes  of 
older  urban  area.s  we  must  realize  that  un- 
les.s  we  do  protect  the  qa.ility  of  our  water. 
we  cii.i.se  the  doors  to  future  industrial  growth. 
Industry  must  have  clean  water 

We  must  also  loeter  rewarding  aJid  con- 
structive outlets  for  the  talents  and  energies 
of  our  communities  citizens  Programs  ior 
adding  enrichment  .tiid  quality  to  life  take 
many  forms  For  ome  it  may  be  music  and 
art;  lor  otliers  hunting  and  hshlng  In  many 
cases,  these  programs  .ire  more  .ippropr1.\tely 
Implemented  by  organizations  (  ther  tli.in 
our  municipal  government  But  we  must  be 
.ilert  to  the  needs  of  the  citizens  and  the 
appropriate  contributions  which  can  be  made 
tlirough  municipal  effort 

Parks,  streets,  garbage  collection  and  dis- 
posal, and  the  whole  range  of  municipal  .tc- 
tlvitles  .ire  a  i»rt  of  the  total  picture  c)f  our 
communities  In  meeting  each  function  we 
need  to  give  attention  to  *he  improvement 
of  (luailty  in  the  life  of  the  citizens  The 
most  expedient  solution  may  not  .ilways  be 
the  mo6t  desirable  and  economical  in  the 
long  run. 

In  providing  for  the  type  of  urban  devel- 
opment which  our  communities  deserve  and 
which  is  essential  If  we  .ire  to  protect  our 
future  potential  for  growth,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  ovir  t^»sk  is  vast. 

In  this  type  of  endeavor  we  must  bring 
Into  play  the  efforts  and  resources  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  community  We  must  draw  oh 
the  distinct  powers  and  resources  of  Feder.il. 
Stai*  and  County  governments  ;is  well  as  the 
civic  organizations  and  our  own  municipal 
structure  Without  the  full  p.artlcipatlon  and 
cooperation  of  these  groups  our  requirements 
may  overwhelm  us. 

I'he  sad  condition  of  our  Industrialized 
urban  areas  should  be  w.irning  enough  for 
the  direction  our  growth  and  development 
must  go.  We  h^ve  the  opportunity  to  proht 
from  their  inist^akes  .And  the  time  for  action 
Is  now. 
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Title  II  of  S.  917:  A  Radical  Assault  on 
the   CoDititutioD 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYLAND 
IN   IHE  ^;ENATE  of  the  UNITED  -STATF.S 

Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  TYUINGS  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will.  In  a  few  days,  be  considering  a 
legislative  proposal  which  threatens  to 
undermine  the  basic  constitutional  sys- 
tem under  which  this  country  has  lived 


and  prospered  since  its  founding.  I  am 
referrinf!  to  title  II  of  S.  917,  the  so-called 
Omnibus  dime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  Title  II  contains  five  .separate  pro- 
\isioMs  Considered  separately,  each  of 
these  provisions  is.  1  believe,  wholly  un- 
wi.si"  and  .Mibiect  to  the  j^ravest  constitu- 
tional doubts.  Considered  together,  the 
provisions  of  title  II  rank  among  the 
mosi  extensive  assaults  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  on  11  le  independence  of  the 
Federal  judician.-.  in  the  history  of  our 
jurisprudence. 

Briefly  stated,  the  i^rovisions  of  title 
II  would — ■ 

Aboli.sh  Federal  habeas  corpus  juris- 
diction over  all  State  criminal  convic- 
tions. 

Abolish  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  to 
review  any  State  criminal  case  in  which 
confessions  or  e>Twltne.ss  identifications 
had  been  admitted  in  evidence. 

Ilequire  Federal  courts  to  admit  con- 
fe.ssions  into  evidence  even  if  such  con- 
fessions were  obtained  in  violation  of  the 
six'cific  safeguards  required  imder  the 
Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Miranda  again.st  Arizona.  1966. 

Require  Federal  courts  to  admit  eye- 
witness identifications  into  evidence  even 
if  obtained  in  violation  of  the  specific 
safeguards  required  under  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  against  Wade.  1967. 

Overrule  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
m  Malloi-y  against  United  States,  1957, 
and  jx'rmit  Federal  criminal  suspects  to 
be  questioned  indefinitely  before  they 
are  presented  to  a  committing  magis- 
trate. 

The  magnitude  of  these  challenges  to 
our  constitutional  system — the  enormity 
of  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to 
our  system  if  the  Congress  approves  this 
title — is  literally  staggering.  What  pos- 
sible justification  can  there  be  for  abol- 
ishing the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  State 
criminal  cases — the  great  wTit.  the  basic 
guarantee  of  our  individual  liberties? 
What  justification  can  there  be  in  for- 
bidding Supreme  Court  review  of  State 
cases  where  confessions  or  eyewitness 
identifications  are  challenged  under  the 
Constitution,  anu  thus  breaching  150 
years  of  our  constitutional  history  from 
Marbury  against  Madison  and  Martin 
against  Hunter's  Lessee,  which  estab- 
lished the  Supreme  Court  as  the  ultimate 
tribunal  interpreting  the  "supreme  law 
of  the  land?"  Who  can  justify  flouting 
the  clear  terms  of  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  its  explicit  procedures  for 
amending  the  Constitution,  by  instead 
acting  to  change  the  Constitution  by  sim- 
ple congressional  s-tatute  purporting  to 
overrule  the  Miranda  and  Wade  cases? 

I  submit  there  is  absolutely  no  justi- 
fication "in  law  or  in  reason"  for  taking 
these  actions  by  approving  any  of  the 
provisions  of  title  II. 

Proponents  of  title  II  argue  that  it 
should  oe  approved  because  it  would  as- 
.Mst  in  the  battle  against  crime.  But 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  If 
title  II  is  enacted,  chaos  would  result 
regarding  the  proper  procedures  which 
law-enforcement  officials  should  follow. 
Law  enforcement  in  this  country  would 
be  throwTi  into  years  of  confusion  while 
the  constitutionality  of  title  II's  provi- 
sions is  tested  in  the  courts.  Ultimately, 
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it  is  clear  that  a  vast  number  of  arrests 
and  convictions  under  title  II  will  be  in- 
validated by  the  courts.  At  that  i>oint, 
retrials  will  in  many  cases  be  impossible: 
witnesses  will  have  died,  memories  will 
have  dimmea,  ur  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed— under  the  apparent  autliority  of 
title  II — will  be  so  lla'.:rantly  invalid  un- 
der the  Constitution  that  an./  retrial  will 
be  out  of  the  tiuestion.  Thus  convicted, 
criminals  will  be  turned  out  into  the 
streets  and  the  Coni'ri'ss.  not  the  courts, 
will  be  to  blame,  l^ecause  it  was  ihe  Con- 
;;ress  which  cnact<:-d  obviously  invalid 
legislation. 

Approval  of  title  II  would  gravely 
harm — not  help — law  enforcement  for 
another  reason.  Becau.se  the  jirovisions 
of  title  II  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, approval  of  this  title  by  the  Con- 
gress would  only  encourage  disrespect  for 
the  law.  The  Congress  cannot  act  law- 
lessly and  expect  that  the  result  will 
be  more  effective  law  enforcement  I  be- 
lieve that — particularly  in  the.se  times 
of  wide.spread  lawlessness — the  Senate 
must  demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  a  Nation  of  laws  and  that, 
if  changes  are  needed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  fundamental  law  of  the  land — 
these  changes  will  be  made  only  through 
the  clearly  accepted  procedures  set  out 
in  the  Constitution. 

For  these  reasons,  title  II  must  be 
rejected. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  should 
not  divide  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
There  is  no  "liberar"  or  "conservative" 
position  on  this  issue.  Some  30  years  ago, 
in  this  Chamber,  a  similar  assault  was 
made  on  the  independence  and  the  power 
of  the  judiciary  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. That  assault  was  in  the  guise  of 
the  infamous  "Court-packing  plan"  to 
gerrymander  the  Supreme  Court  in  order 
to  force  changes  in  its  constitutional  de- 
cisions. My  father,  Millard  Tydings,  was 
among  those  who  stood  firm  in  this 
Chamber  and  defeated  this  attempt  to 
distort  our  constitutional  system.  Many 
people  wrongly  labeled  this  a  "conserva- 
tive" victory.  It  was  not  that.  It  was  in- 
stead a  victory  for  the  strength  and  con- 
tinued viability  of  our  basic  institutions 
of  governments. 

Defeat  of  title  II  is  necessary  for  the 
same  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  defeat 
the  Court-packing  plan.  This  will  not  be 
a  "liberal"  victory.  It  wdl  be  a  victory  for 
our  Constitution  and  for  the  preservation 
of  our  fundamental  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed 
consideration  of  the  specific  provisions 
of  title  II,  which  will  demonstrate  how 
deeply  each  of  these  provisions  offends 
our  framework  of  government. 

I.    ABOLmON    OF    HABE.\S    CORPVS    IN    STATE 
CRIMINAL    CASES 

Section  2256  of  title  II  abolishes  the 
habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  with  respect  to  State  criminal 
convictions.  Under  this  section,  the  sole 
Federal  review  of  Federal  claims  by 
State  prisoners  will  be  limited  to  appeal 
or  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  highest  State  court  having  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  the  case. 

This  provision  is  in  direct  derogation 
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of  article  I.  section  9  of  the  Constitution 
which  si)ecifically  provides: 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeiis  foipxis 
.shall  not  he  Kuspcndi-d.  unless  v. hen  m  Cases 
of  Hebellion  or  Inv.islon  the  jiubUc  t^afety 
iiiMV  iffiuire  u. 

Since  1867.  Congress  has  made  the 
Federal  writ  of  habeas  corpus  available 
to  all  i)eisons.  including  State  iirisoners, 
restrained  of  lheir  liberty  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  Although  the  constitutional  pi'o- 
vision  i)rohibiting  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  coi-i)us  does  not  ui  itself  confer 
jurisdiction  on  any  coui/'  to  issue  the 
writ,  decisions  of  the«^ui)ieme  Court 
make  clear  ihat-^once  Congre.ss  has 
granted  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  courts 
to  issue  the  writ,  the  jurisdiction  cannot 
be  withdrawn  except  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion.  Thus,  in  United  States  v. 
llayman  '342  US.  205  il952i  >,  m  which 
the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  the  al- 
ternative method  of  collateral  attack  re- 
quired under  28  U.S.C.  2255  for  Federal 
prisoners,  the  Court  emphasized  that 
nothing  in  the  legislative  history  of  .sec- 
tion 2255  disclosed  any  jiurpose  to  in- 
fringe upon  a  pri.soner's  right  of  col- 
lateral attack  uix)n  his  conviction.  The 
Court  specifically  held  that  the  .sole  pfti-- 
I>ose  of  the  section  was  to  minimize  difli- 
culties  encountered  in  habeas  corpus 
hearings  by  providing  the  same  rights 
through  an  alternative  and  more  con- 
venient procedure,  and  that  the  section 
did  not  operate  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Moreover,  the  elimination  of  Federal 
habeas  corinus  jurisdiction  Ls  oix?n  to 
grave  objection  on  the  .^rounds  of  both 
history  and  ix)licy. 

The  writ  of  habeas  coi-pus.  the  great 
writ,  Ls  one  of  the  ancient  pillars  of 
Anglo-American  Law.  Black.stone  called 
it  "the  most  celebrated  writ  in  English 
law."  3  Black-stone's  Commentaries  129. 
Power  to  i.s.'^ue  the  writ  was  first  granted 
to  the  Federal  courts  as  early  as  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  1  Stat.  73,  81-82. 
At  that  lime,  however,  the  common  law- 
rule  governing  issuance  of  the  writ  held 
that  a  judgment  of  conviction  rendered 
by  a  court  of  general  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion was  conclusive  proof  that  confine- 
ment was  legal.  In  addition,  even  where 
the  writ  was  available,  the  common  law- 
rule  permitted  an  inquiry-  only  into  the 
law-,  not  the  facts,  of  a  detention. 

In  1867.  Congress  modified  the  com- 
mon law-  rule  by  making  the  Federal  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  available  to  all  persons, 
including  State  prisoners,  restrained  of 
their  liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
lM?rmittinc  Inquiry  into  both  the  facts 
and  the  law  of  the  detention.  14  Stat.  385, 
now  incorporated  in  28  U.S.C.  2241  and 
the  following.  Thus,  in  all  ca.ses  in  which 
a  full  and  fair  di.sposition  of  a  Federal 
claim  has  not  been  reached  in  a  State 
court,  the  Federal  courts  are  available 
as  an  alternative  fomm  through  their 
habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  prisoner's  confinement. 

For  a  hundred  years,  the  Federal  courts 
have  vindicated  the  basic  constitutional 
ri'-'hts  of  American  citizens  throuuh 
habeas  corpus  proceedings,  frequently 
after  blatant  denials  of  such  rights  have 
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gone  uncorrected  In  the  State  court*.  Let 
me  cite  a  few  examples  which  demon- 
strate how  usurped  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  IS  In  protecting  the  right  of  all 
cituens. 

The  provisions  for  Federal  review  of 
State  criminal  convictions  by  appeal  or 
certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  are 
urossly  inadequate  As  is  well  known, 
both  of  these  appeal  procedures  are 
largely  and  necessarily  dlscretlonarv'  In 
the  Supreme  Court  The  Supreme  Court 
simnly  d<tes  not  have  the  time  to  consider 
thoroughly  all  the  ap[)eals  and  petitions 
for  certiorari  that  are  filed  To  make 
these  procedures  the  sole  avenue  for  Fed- 
eral review  will,  at  best,  cau.se  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  accept  for  review  many 
que.stionable  cases  on  poor  factual  rec- 
ords, .since  this  would  be  the  Court's  sole 
opportunity  to  review  the  Federal  ques- 
tions in  the  case  At  worst,  section  l"256 
will  deny  many  State  pri.soners  even  one 
full  and  fair  review  in  a  Federal  court 
of  their  constitutional  claims  In  addi- 
tion, section  2256.  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  iwovisions  of  .sectioris  3502  and 
3503  abolishing  the  appellate  jurl.sdlctlon 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  respect  to 
Issues  involving  the  voluntariness  of  con- 
fessions or  the  conduct  of  lineups,  means 
that  no  Federal  revie-.v  whatsoever  will 
be  available  to  State  defendants  raising 
such  issues,  no  matter  how  meritorious 
their  Federal  constitutional  claims 

Because  of  their  number  and  their 
ability  as  trial  courus  to  hold  hearings 
and  make  findings,  the  Federal  district 
courts  are  uniquely  suited  to  review  the 
disposition  of  Federal  claims  in  State 
courts.  See.  for  example.  Wright  and 
Sofaer.  •Federal  Habeas  Corpus  Juris- 
diction for  State  PrLsoners  The  Alloca- 
tion of  Fact-Finding  Responsibility. "  75 
Yale  Law  Journal  894-985    1966) 

It  IS  reereitaole  that  the  highly 
charged  emotional  atmosphere  in  which 
the  current  iebate  over  Federal  habeas 
corpus  for  SUite  prLsoner.s  is  taking  place 
obscures  the  single  most  .salient  fact  of 
the  procedure  .ipplicable  under  pre.sent 
law.  In  Tou-nse-id  v  Sam  312  US  293 
11963' >.  the  Supreme  Court  held  un- 
equivocally that  State  court  findings  of 
fact,  arrived  at  after  fiUl  and  fair  hear- 
ings, must  be  accepted  by  the  F'.^deral 
courts  A  Federal  hatjeas  corjjus  heanng 
is  not  available  merely  because  a  State 
prisoner  has  been  convicted  of  a  .^erious 
offense.  It  is  not  available  merely  to  re- 
evaluate the  evidence  obtained  at  a  full 
and  fair  State  proceedlns.  or  because  a 
Federal  distnct  judge  may  disa*;ree  with 
the  State  courf.s  evaluation  of  such  evi- 
dence. Under  the  specific  doctnne  of 
Townsend  against  Sain  F»xlfral  habeas 
corpus  is  available  only  when  the  State 
tner  of  fact  has  not  afforded  the  habeas 
applicant  a  full  and  fair  heannc  The 
Towasend  doctrine  reco^^nizes  the  basic 
importance  in  our  federal  system  of  al- 
locating the  pnmarv-  factfindlni,'  respon- 
sibihty  to  the  State  courts  in  cases  in- 
volving State  cnminal  proceedings  At 
the  same  time,  it  preserves  the  important 
role  of  the  Federal  courts  in  providing  a 
ineaiungful  Federal  review  of  Federal 
claims  raised  in  State  courts. 

A  hundred  years  of  experience  under 
the  Federal  habeas  corpus  provisions 
forcefully  demonstrate  that  absolute  re- 
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liance  on  State  courts  to  protect  Federal 
rights  does  not  adequately  protect  these 
rights  To  abolLsh  tliLs  jurl.sdlctlon  would 
roll  back  a  centun-  of  progress  in  Amer- 
ican constitutional  law  and  restore 
American  criminal  procedure  to  the  Dark 
A^e.s 

.\s  Thomas  JefTer.son,  the  major 
architect  of  our  Bill  of  Rlnhts.  said  in 
his  first  inauuural  address 

t'qual  .ind  exact  ju.ttlrp  to  .ill  men,  of 
whitever  state  or  [wrsuaalon,  rellglovis  or 
p<)UtU-.il,   .  lre«<l..m    of    religion,    freedom 

of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  person  under 
the  protection  of  the  habea.s  onrpiis,  and 
•rUl  Ijy  Juries  Impartially  selected  — these 
principles  form  the  bright  constellation 
which  has  gone  before  us.  and  guided  our 
steiw  throui^b  an  age  iif  revolution  and  ref- 
ormation This  wisdom  ut  our  >age8  and 
the  hlwid  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted 
to  their  attainment  They  ."ihoiild  be  the 
creed  of  our  [K>lltlcal  faith — the  text  of  civil 
!n.«fructlon— the  louch.stone  by  which  to 
try  the  services  of  those  we  trust,  and 
■should  we  wander  from  them  in  moment-s 
of  error,  or  .ilarm,  >t  us  hasten  to  retrace 
our  st^ps  and  lo  regain  the  road  which  alone 
leads  to  peace,  liberty  and  5.ttfety 

Before  we  throw  aside  our  riuht  to 
fKvdom  ol  the  !>erson  urder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  habeas  corpus."  before  we 
cli.scard  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries  and 
our  ereat  constitutional  heritage,  before 
we  adopt  title  II  of  this  bill,  let  us — as 
Jt  ffcrson  .say.s —  hasten  to  retrace  our 
.steps  and  to  iCL'ain  the  road  which  alone 
leads  to  peace.  liberty,  and  safety." 

n     LIMITATIO.V     OF     THE     J  fUJSOlCTION     nr    THl 
SfFTlEMB    fOIRr    AND    OTHrK    (CDERAI.    eOrBTS 

Section  3502  of  title  II  abolishes  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  courts  to  review  a  State 
trial  court's  determination  that  confes- 
sion was  voluntarj'.  provided  that  the 
Stale  court's  determination  has  been  up- 
held by  the  highest  State  court  having 
appellate   jurisdiction   over   the   case. 

Section  3503  of  title  n  goes  even  fur- 
ther. Not  only  does  it  abolish  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  courts  to  review  a  State  trial 
court's  determination  that  eyewitness 
testimony  was  admissible  in  evidence.  It 
also  abolishes  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  appeaLs  to  review  a  Fed- 
eral trial  court's  determination  that  such 
testimony  was  admissible 

Under  present  law.  the  Supreme  Court 
has  appellate  juri.sdiction  over  all  cases 
In  the  lower  Federal  courts  The  Su- 
preme Court  also  has  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  caios  in  the  State  courts  rais- 
ing a  Federal  question  '28  US.C.  1251 
and  the  following  < . 

Sections  3502  and  3503  drastically  cur- 
tail the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  over  determinations  involv- 
ing the  voluntariness  of  a  confession  or 
eyewitness  testimony  Any  attempt  by 
Con.i;ress  lo  accompli.sh  this  result  by 
statute,  rather  than  by  constitutional 
amendment,  is  open  to  .serious  constitu- 
tional challe!i;;e.  The  .sections  raise  espe- 
cially i;rave  questions  with  respect  to 
State  court  determinations  m  these 
areas,  .since  no  Federal  review  whatso- 
ever would  be  available,  even  thou^'h  a 
Federal  claim  has  obviously  been  raised. 

The  .supremacy  clause,  m  article  VI  of 
the  Constitution,  states  that  the  Consti- 
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tutlon  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
"shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land," 
At  least  since  the  time  of  3farburv  v. 
Madison  d  Cranch  137  il803>).  and 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee  >  1  Wheat,  304 
11816)'.  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
the  sole  tribunal  under  the  Constitution 
with  ultimate  authority  to  resolve  incon- 
.slsient  or  conflicting  interpretations  of 
Federal  constitutional  law  by  State  and 
Federal  courts  and  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  Federal  law  agalrvst  conflict- 
ing State  law 

AlihouKh  article  in.  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  appellate 
jurl.sdlctlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  cre- 
ated "with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
.such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make.  "  the  exerci.se  by  Congress  of 
such  iK>wer  must  be  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  our  Federal  system,  Tlie  exceptions 
and  regulations  clause  does  not  give  Con- 
i^rcss  the  power  to  abolish  Supreme  Court 
review  In  all  cases  involving  a  i>artlcular 
;.ssue,  whether  confessions,  eyewitness 
testimony,  or  any  other.  To  Interpret  the 
clau.se  otherwise  would  deny  the  long- 
accepted  power  of  ultimate  resolution 
of  constitutional  questions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  It  would  radically  alter  our 
established  legal  system  by  nulllfjing  the 
supremacy  clause  and  destroying  the 
e.s.sential  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
the  iirincipal  ln.stniment  for  implement- 
ing that  clause  in  our  constitutional 
system. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has 
never  been  specifically  called  upon  lo 
determine  the  validity  Of  a  blanket  ex- 
clusion of  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
particular  Issues.  I  have  little  doubt  as 
to  the  unconstitutionality  of  these  provi- 
.sions  In  everj-  case  raising  the  issue,  the 
Court  has  either  found  no  limitation  on 
Its  jurisdiction  or  upheld  a  limitation 
which  did  not  seriously  impair  its  jiuis- 
diction.  The  leading  case  Is  £x  parte  Mc- 
Ardle  1 7  Wall.  586  <  1969  >  ) .  in  which  the 
Court  upheld  an  act  of  Congress  remov- 
ing Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  over  ap- 
peals from  lower  court  decisions  denying 
habeas  corpus  leUef.  The  Court  made 
clear,  however,  that  the  statute  did  not 
affect  its  power  to  review  such  decisions 
by  issiung  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  its 
onguial  jurisdiction.  Thus,  for  example. 
In  Kx  parte  Yerger  '8  Wall.  85  a869)  '. 
decided  a  few  months  after  the  McAr- 
dle  case,  the  Court  reviewed,  on  a  peti- 
tion for  an  original  writ  of  haljeas  cor- 
pus, a  lower  court  decision  denying  ha- 
beas corpus  relief.  In  the  Yerger  case, 
the  Court  specifically  Indicated  that 
Congress  couln  not  constitutionally  abol- 
ish all  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court, 

Moreover,  even  though  Congress  may 
have  .some  general  power  under  the  ex- 
ceptions and  regulations  clause  to  with- 
draw Federal  appellate  jurisdiction  to 
review  constitutional  questions  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  law.  Congress  surely 
cannot  dilute  or  abrogate  existing  con- 
stitutional guarantees  in  the  gains  of  ex- 
ercising such  power.  See  United  States  v. 
Kleui  '13  Wall.  128  il872)).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  sections  3502  and  3503  dealing 
with  Federal  appellate  jurisdiction  are 
Intended  by  the  committee  majority  as 
part  of  a  single  inseparable  plan  to  ac- 
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complish  the  legislative  overruling  of  the 
Miranda  and  Wade  decisions.  As  such, 
the  .sections  will  almost  certainly  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Apart  from  the  i.ssue  of  the  constitu- 
tionnl  validity  of  legislation  by  Congress 
to  eliminate  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sui)ieme  Court  over  particular 
issues,  enactment  of  such  legislation 
would  be  extremely  unwise,  as  a  matter 
of  |)olicy.  for  several  reasons. 

First  Abolition  of  Supreme  Court  juris- 
diction by  Congress  would  seriously  dis- 
tort the  delicate  balance  that  is  main- 
tained between  the  three  branches  of 
Government  in  our  Federal  system.  The 
exercise  by  Congress  of  an  ultimate  pow- 
er such  as  abolition  of  Supreme  Court 
jurisdiction  would  cause  the  sort  of  basic 
confrontation  between  court  and  legisla- 
ture that  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs  if 
po.ssible.  Sections  3502  and  3503  are  at- 
tacks on  the  Supreme  Court  even  more 
drastic  and  cxtcivsive  than  the  infamous 
Court-packing  plan  of  the  1930's. 

Second,  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
Federal  courts,  and  especially  the  Su- 
preme Court,  perform  an  important  and 
useful  function  in  reviewing  State  crim- 
inal convictions  in  the  area  of  confes- 
sions. A  long  line  of  confessions  cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  extending  back  many 
years  before  the  present  controversy  over 
Miranda,  points  up  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  numerous  occasions  in  the  past 
wiicn  State  courts  have  not  effectively 
protected  the  constitutional  rights  of  ac- 
cu.sed  persons. 

Third.  By  abolishing  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Con- 
gress will  reduce  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  a  hodge- 
podae  of  inconsistent  decisions.  The  50 
Slate  courts  and  94  Federal  district 
courts  will  become  the  final  arbiters  of 
the  meanmg  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  As  Hamilton  elo- 
quently stated  in  the  Federalist,  No.  80: 

The  mere  necessity  of  uniformity  in  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  national  laws  decides  the 
question.  Thirteen  independent  courts  of 
final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes,  aris- 
ing upon  the  E.TJne  laws,  is  a  hydra  in  govern- 
ment, from  which  nothing  but  contradiction 
■ind  confusion  can  proceed. 

Ill     CONFESSIONS THE    REPEAL    OF    MIRANDA 

Section  3501  fa)  of  title  n  makes 
voluntariness  the  sole  criterion  of  the 
admissibility  of  a  confession  in  a  Federal 
court. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions lai  and  ib)  of  section  3501,  the 
procedure  in  Federal  courts  will  be  as 
follows : 

A  preliminary  determination  of  the 
voluntariness  of  a  confession  will  be 
made  by  the  trial  judge,  outside  the 
presence  of  the  jury.  Section  3501(a'. 

In  making  liis  preliminary  determina- 
tion, the  trial  judge  will  be  required  to 
consider  all  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  confession,  including  the  follow- 
ing .specified  factors,  none  of  which  is  to 
be  conclusive  on  the  issue  of  voluntari- 
ne.ss.  section  3501 'b'  : 

Delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment 
of  the  defendant. 

Whether  the  defendant  knew  the  na- 
ture of  Ills  offense. 

Whether  ihe  defendant  was  aware  or 
advised  of  his  right  to  silence  or  that 
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anything  he  said  might  be  used  against 
him. 

Whether  the  defendant  was  advised  of 
his  right  to  counsel. 

Whether  the  defendant  had  the  as,sist- 
ance  of  counsel  during  his  interrogation 
and  confession. 

If  the  trial  judue  makes  a  ineliminary 
determination  that  a  confession  was  vol- 
untary, he  mu.st  admit  the  confession  in 
evidence.  Section  3501  <  a  > .  The  jury  must 
then  hear  the  relevant  evidence  on  the 
i.ssue  of  voluntariness  and  determine  the 
weight  to  be  accorded  the  confession. 
Section  3501(a). 

Sections  3501(a)  and  'b'  arc  squarely 
in  conflict  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Miranda  v.  Arnona  i384  U.S. 
436  (1966)),  and  will  almost  certainly 
be  held  unconstitutional.  In  Miranda, 
the  Supreme  Court  lield  unequivocally 
that  a  confession  obtained  Irom  a  de- 
fendant during  custodial  police  interro- 
gation could  not  con.stilulionally  be  used 
in  evidence  against  the  defendant  unless 
the  following  specific  procedural  safe- 
guards were  followed,  ba.sed  on  the  de- 
fendant's privilege  against  .self-incrim- 
ination under  the  fifth  amendment: 

The  defendant  must  be  advi.sed  that 
he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent  and  lliat 
anything  he  says  may  be  used  against 
him. 

The  defendant  must  be  advi.sed  that  he 
has  the  right  to  consult  with  a  lawyer 
and  to  have  the  lawyer  uith  him  during 
the  interrogation. 

The  defendant  must  be  advi.sed  that 
if  he  cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer 
will  be  appointed  for  him. 

Although  the  case  also  held  that  a 
suspect  could  waive  these  rights,  the 
Court  stated  that  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  the  prosecution  to  demon- 
strate that  the  waiver  was  knowing  and 
intelligent. 

The  Court  emphasized  in  Mii'anda  that 
the  procedural  safeguards  established  in 
the  case  are  in  addition  to  the  tradi- 
tional voluntariness  test.  Since  section 
3501  specifically  dispenses  with  these 
safeguards  and  in  lieu  thereof  estab- 
lishes voluntariness  as  the  .sole  test  of 
the  admissibility  of  a  confession,  the 
section  is  obviously  contrary  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  clear  in  the 
Miranda  opinion  that  its  holding  was 
firmly  grounded  on  a  constitutional  basis 
that  no  legislature  could  overrule.  In  both 
the  briefs  and  oral  arguments  in  the  case, 
the  Court  was  spccificaUy  requested  to 
withhold  decision  until  legislative  bodies 
had  a  chance  to  act  upon  the  issue.  The 
Court  replied: 

Congress  and  the  States  are  free  to  de- 
velop their  own  safeguards  for  the  privilege, 
so  long  as  they  are  fully  as  effective  as  those 
described  |in  the  Court's  holding  |  in  in- 
forming accused  persons  of  their  right  of  si- 
lence and  in  affording  a  continuous  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  it.  In  any  event  how- 
ever, the  i.ssues  presented  are  of  constitu- 
tional dimensions  and  must  be  determined 
by  the  courts.  The  admissibility  of  a  .state- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  claim  that  it  was  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  the  defendant's  consti- 
tutional rights  is  an  issue  the  resolution  of 
which  has  long  since  been  undertaken  by 
this  Court,  .  .  ,  Judicial  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  constitutional  dimension  have 
evolved   decade    by   decade.    As    courts    have 
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been    presented    with    the    need    to    enforce 

constitutional  rlclits.  they  have  found 
means  of  dolnc  .so  That  was  our  responsi- 
bility when  Esfobcdo  Wiis  before  us  and  it  is 
our  rcpponsiblllly  t<-)day  Whrrc  rights  sc- 
ru't'tl  hi/  tnc  Constitutum  (ire  inrod'Cd.  thrrc 
(\in  hr  7in  ruli'inaUnip  or  h-rii^Iatioii  irhicli 
uoitlil  tibmaati'  thrm.  ( Empha.sls  added  I  384 
U  S  .  .it  4VI0   4'tl 

The  C\iurt  s  invitatioi;  in  Miranda  lor 
legislatures  to  adopt  "other  lully  etlective 
means"  to  i.rotect  susik'CIs  m  the  In'C 
exerci.se  ul  their  coiusiuulional  rights 
ullcis  no  solace  to  the  proponents  of  sec- 
tion 3501  The  i>iovisions  of  that  .section 
can  hardly  be  charactenwd  as  'oilier 
fully  ( itectivc  means."  since  the  means 
chosen  by  the  section  are  manilostly  less 
ellective  than  the  safeuuards  announced 
m  Miranda. 

Moreover,  t  veil  though  Cunuress  has 
broad  i-eneral  ijower  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  enact  procedural  rules  governing 
the  admi.s.sibilily  of  evidence  m  Federal 
Courts,  nothing  in  the  Constitution  t  Ives 
Conuress  the  power  to  adopt  inoccdural 
rules  that  override  .specific  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  interpreting  the  lun- 
damcntal  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Simply  put.  Congress  has  the  power 
only  lo  expand,  not  to  contract  or  abro- 
[-■ate  these  basic  guarantees. 

The  fault  in  the  Miranda  decision,  if 
any.  lies  not  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  with  the  fifth  amendment  iuself ,  Long 
ago.  our  Founding  Fathers  enshrined  m 
the  Bill  of  Rights  the  ancient  maxim,  m 
the  words  of  the  fifth  amendment: 

No  person  shall  be  conipelU-d  In  any  crimi- 
nal case  to  be  a  witness  against  liimself. 

At  the  very  heart  of  the  i)rivilege 
against  self-incrmiination  hes  cne  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  sy.stem  of 
criminal  justice,  that  the  Government 
must  produce  evidence  agamst  an  in- 
dividual by  its  own  independent  labors, 
rather  than  by  the  cruel  .simple  expedi- 
ent of  compelling  it  from  Ms  own  mouth. 
As  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  com- 
mented almost  a  century  ago  on  the  use 
of  interrogation  by  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers : 

There  Is  a  great  de;il  of  hiz^incss  in  li  It  is 
far  pleasanter  to  sit  comlortably  in  the  shade 
rubbing  red  pepper  into  a  fKXjr  devil's  eyes 
than  to  L'o  about  in  the  sun  hunting  up 
evidence.  1  Stephen.  A  History  of  the  Crnni- 
nal  Law  in  England.  442   (ia83) 

In  Miranda,  the  Supreme  Court 
breathed  life  into  the  privilece  as  ap- 
plied lo  ix)licc  interrogation.  The  basic 
thrust  of  the  Court's  decision  was  lo 
place  the  !X)or  and  inexperienced  sus- 
pect on  an  equal  footing  with  the  wealthy 
and  most  sophisticated  suspect  by  in- 
forming all  suspects  of  their  constitu- 
tional riuht  to  silence  and  assuring  them 
of  a  continuous  opportunity  to  exercise 
It. 

As  Justice  Walter  Schaefer  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  one  of  our 
most  distinfiuishcd  .luri.sts.  has  elo- 
quently stated,  the  quahty  of  a  nation  s 
civilization  can  be  largely  measured  by 
the  methods  it  uses  in  the  enforcement 
of  its  criminal  law.  Schaefer.  "Federal- 
ism and  State  Criminal  Procedure.  70 
Harv  L.  Rev.  1.  26  '1956'  To  allow  the 
Government  in  the  administration  of 
justice  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignor- 
ance or  indigence  of  an  accused  would 
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folate  the  most  elementary  prtnclples 
of  our  constitutional  Jurisprudence 
I  Korty  years  aj<o.  Justice  Brandels 
Xorcefully  amswered  the  recurrent  argu- 
ment that  the  needa  of  law  enforcement 
outweigh  the  rights  of  the  Individual  In 
Olmstead  against  United  States  he  said 

DfCfncy.  s<?curily  und  AbeT'j  alike  d«mi»nd 
■hit  ^overuin«nc  olBclala  shall  ae  suSjJected 
M  '.he  ^ame  rules  of  condui-t  '.hat  tre  cum- 
rr.anda  vi  the  cl'.lzen  In  a  ijovernmenf  of 
'.awi,  exlat*nre  if  the  i^overnnietit  will  he 
impeniled  if  it  falls  t^i  ibserve  ',he  ;aw  scrup- 
u;ou»ly  Our  Government  ss  the  potent,  the 
uinntpraseni  teacher  for  giMKi  or  for  ill.  It 
teachea  the  whole  people  hy  its  example 
OrUne  la  i-»int*gliiLL»  If  the  Onvernunent 
become  a  lawbreaHer  It  ^>ree<ls  '-nntenipt  for 
law.  It  Invite*  -"very  mm  ti>  become  u  Uiw 
unto  hlnrmelf.  it  Invites  anarrhy  To  declare 
that  in  the  administration  if  the  criminal 
law  tbe  end   J'uUfle*  the  meana  would 

bring  terrible  retribution  A^alnat  that  (>er- 
nicioLU  doctrine  thU  Oiurt  rihould  resolutely 
set  lU  face  377  Ud  4:18.  485  il928l  (dU- 
ientlp.g  uplui on 

Contrary  to  the  suKgestion  of  the  pro- 
ponenta  of  title  II.  it  can  hardly  be  said 
with  authority  that  the  Miranda  decision 
has  seriously  hampered  law  enforcement 
EssentWly  the  same  warnings  required 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda  were 
bein>;  used  ty  the  FBI  14  ye-ars  beforf 
the  decision  in  tliat  case  .\s  Chief  Ju.s- 
tice  Warren  stated  in  dellverlnii  liie 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  Miranda 

Over  the  vears  the  Ped»T-v:  Flureau  of 
In  veatljtaUun  haa  cxjin  piled  an  ejiemplary 
record  of  effective  .aw  enforcpmeni  wtiUe 
advuui*{  .kny  su.spect  or  Arreeted  person,  at 
tbe  ijutset  jf  an  interview,  tjiat  he  L»  not 
required  %j  .iiiike  .i  .sUitement.  'hat  my 
statement  may  be  osed  ancalnat  mm  in  coiu":. 
that  tile  individual  may  obtaxn  the  servioea 
of  an  attorney  uf  ;iu  jwn  chuic*  atiJ.  mure 
recently,  taat  he  naa  a  rl>;ht  to  free  jouuael 
If    he    la    unaole    'ti    ;>ay  iT;he    p^-eeent 

pattern  of  wamlng.s  .vnd  .-e.i(ieir  for  the  nghta 
of   the   Individual   followed   as  a   jtmerlce  by 
the    PBI    la    cinslatent    w:',h    the    procedure 
whlcb  we  deUneate   tod.iy    J84   U  S     at  483 
4M 

Equally  important,  each  of  the  two  ma- 
jor fleld  .studies  published  to  date  on  the 
Impact  of  Miranda  on  law  enforcement 
has  concluded  that  the  Impact  has  been 
smsUl  and  that  the  decision  has  had  little 
effect  on  police  practices  or  tlie  clearaiice 
of  crime  What  is  by  far  tlie  most  com- 
prehensive of  these  studien  was  con- 
ducted by  the  student  editors  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  and  faculty  members  of  the 
Yale  Law  School.  See  ' Interrogations  In 
New  Haven  The  Impact  of  Miranda."  76 
Yale  Law  JouriuU  1519  1967  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  3  months,  the  Yale  investigators 
observed  every  stationhouse  interroga- 
tion undertaken  by  the  New  Haven  police 
force  One  of  the  basic  conclusions 
reached  by  the  .study  was  that  interroga- 
tion of  suspects  by  police  was  unneces- 
sary m  the  overwhemliik'  majority — 87 
percent — of  the  cases  observed,  since  the 
police  had  already  obtained  enough  evi- 
dence agr  Inst  a  suspect  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  to  assure  his  conviction  In  the 
typical  case,  either  the  police  already 
had  enough  evidence  to  convict  a  sus- 
pect without  Interrogation,  or  they  did 
not  even  have  enough  evidence  to  arrest 
him  m  the  first  place 

The  second  major  study  of  the  impact 
of  Miranda  was  a  statistical  survey  by 
two  law  professors  at  the  University  of 
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Pittsburgh  Law  School  Sec  Seeburger 
and  Wettlclc,  Miranda  in  I>lttsburgh:  A 
Statistical  Study,  ■  29  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Law  Review  1,  1967  Using  fllofi 
made  available  by  the  Pittsburgh  Detec- 
tive Bureau,  the  authors  found  that  the 
incidence  o!  confessions  declined  by  al- 
most -'0  peicent  in  the  period  following 
the  .Miranda  decision  But — and  this  Is 
the  crucial  finding  of  Uie  study—  the  de- 
clm«'  m  the  incidence  of  corife.sslons  was 
accompanied  by  no  substantial  decline 
in  the  arrest  rate,  the  conviction  rate. 
the  rate  of  crime  clearance,  or  the  court 
backlog 

The  Yale  and  Put-sburgh  studies  point 
up  the  crucial  defect  in  many  of  the 
studies  relied  upon  by  tlie  proponents  of 
title  II  to  supixjpt  the  pmvusions  of  sec- 
tion ,150!  It  IS  not  enough  to  ."^tudy  the 
impact  of  .Miranda  on  law  enforcement 
by  lie  crude  measure  of  the  Incidence 
of  confessions  The  real  Impact  can  be 
determined  only  by  measuring  tlie  effect 
on  convictions  and  crime  clearance.  By 
this  ^ale.  the  only  true  scale,  the  much- 
ballyhooed  deleterious  Impact  of  Miranda 
on  law  enforcement  has  been  extremely 
small,  if  not  illusory 

Indeed  Miranda  Itself  and  its  three 
companion  case.s  present  ijraphlc  exam- 
ples of  the  overstatement  of  the  "need" 
for  confessions  in  law  enforcement.  In 
each  case,  law-enforcement  officers  had 
develiipett  substantial  other  evidence 
against  the  defendants  before  conduct- 
iiiLi  '.he  mterioiiation.^  held  invalid  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Thus.  Miranda.  Vlgnera. 
and  Waetover  had  been  identified  by  eye- 
witiie.sscs  Marked  bills  from  the  robbed 
banic  had  b«en  found  in  WestOTcr's  car. 
Articles  stolen  from  .several  robbery  vic- 
tims had  Oeen  found  In  Stewart's  home. 

The  overstatement  of  the  "need"  for 
confessions  becomes  even  more  obvious 
when  the  sub.sequeni  history  of  the  four 
Miranda  defendant*  Is  considered  Mi- 
randa himself  was  convicted  in  Arizona 
In  February  1967  on  the  same  two  counts 
of  tcldnaplng  and  rape  with  which  he 
was  inglnally  charged,  and  received  the 
same  sentence  of  concurrent  prison 
terms  of  20  to  30  years  on  each  count 
V'lunera  pleaded  luilty  m  New  York  to 
an  indictment  chanrlns;  a  lesser  robbery 
offense,  and  was  .sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  of  7';  to  10  years  Westover  was 
convicted  in  F-Vbruary  1967  on  the  .same 
two  counts  of  bank  nibbery,  and  received 
the  same  sentence  of  consecutive  15-year 
pnson  terms  on  each  coimt  Stewart  has 
not  yet  been  retried  on  the  original 
chari^es  of  robbery  and  murder,  for 
which  he  was  convictexl  and  sentenced 
to  death  However,  a  motion  to  suppress 
evidence  In  the  case  was  denied  In 
November  1967:  after  .several  continu- 
ances, the  tnal  has  been  set  for  May 
1968 

<  >ne  specter  raised  by  the  proponents 
of  'itle  II  that  Is  easily  put  to  rest  is 
the  su^^gestion  that  Miranda  and  like 
decisions  are  daily  releasing  vicious,  and 
confe.ssed  criminals  upon  the  public 
streets.  This  suggestion  stems  from  the 
brief  and  unfortunate  period  immedi- 
ately foUowTrig  the  Miranda  decision  In 
Johnson  v.  .Veir  Jerfey  384  US.  719 
1966'',  decided  1  week  after  Miranda, 
the  .Supreme  Court  held  that  the  rules 
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approved  In  Miranda  would  apply  to  all 
defendants  tried  after  June  13,  1966.  the 
date  of  the  Miranda  decision.  Thus,  In 
a  number  of  ca.ses  awaiting  trial  at  that 
time,  seemingly  voluntary  confessions 
obtained  prior  to  the  date  of  Miranda 
were  inadmLsslble  in  evidence,  and  some 
cases  involving  heinous  crimes  were  dis- 
missed, amid  great  publicity.  That  situa- 
tion was  temporarj'.  however,  and  Is  no 
lonner  a  serious  problem.  So  long  as  the 
procedures  of  Miranda  are  followed,  any 
truly  voluntarj"  confession  can  still  be 
made  and  will  .still  be  admissible  In  evi- 
dence .\s  the  studies  of  the  impact  of 
Miranda  suggest,  most  of  the  confessions 
lost  ui  the  wake  of  Miranda  could  today 
be  saved. 

Yet  another  specter  raised  by  the 
proponents  of  title  II  must  also  be  laid 
to  rest  The  suggestion  Is  made  that  the 
harmful  effect  of  Miranda  will  be  com- 
pounded as  the  lower  Federal  courts  ex- 
pand its  docxrlne  and  extend  Its  inter- 
i)retation  Nearly  2  years  of  Judicial  ex- 
perience under  Miranda  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  appeals  have  proved  this  sug- 
gestion false.  The  trend  of  cases  to  dale 
shows  a  strong  reluctance  by  the  Federal 
courts  to  apply  the  requirements  of  Mir- 
anda except  In  obvious  Instances  of  form- 
al custodial  Interrogation.  If  anything, 
the  deflnitlon  of  custodial  Interrogation 
in  Miranda  as  questioning  lidtlated  by 
law-enforcement  oflacers  after  a  i>erson 
has  been  taken  Into  custody  or  other- 
wi.se  deprived  of  his  freedom  in  any  sig- 
nificant way"  is  receiving  a  highly  re- 
.stnctive  interpretation.  See.  for  example. 
O'Toule  V.  Scarfati  i386  P.  2d  168  1 1st 
Clr  19«7) ).  .statement  to  prosecutor  by 
city  olBciaJ  given  charu^e  to  explain  de- 
ficiencies held  admissible;  United  States 
v.  Adler  (380  P  2d  917  i2d  Clr.  1967)  ). 
volunteered  statements  to  FBI  agent  ex- 
amining books  of  suspects  corporation 
held  admissible;  United  States  v.  Gibson 
i4thClr.  (March  1.  1968) ),  discussion  of 
stolen  car  by  defendant  after  State  po- 
lice officer  asked  him  to  step  outside  held 
admissible;  Yates  v.  Umted  Stata  »384 
F  2d  586  '5th  Clr.  1968>>,  statements 
made  to  hotel  manager  holding  suspect 
in  conversation  pending  arrival  of  FBI 
held  admissible:  Umted  States  v.  Agy 
'374  F  2d  94  '6th  Cir.  1967M,  Incrimi- 
nating reply  to  question  asked  by  alcohol 
tax  agent  held  admissible:  United  States 
V.  Holmes  <387  P.  2d  781  <7th  Clr.  1968)  > , 
statement  to  Selective  Service  clerk  held 
admissible:  Frohmann  v.  United  States 
'380  F  2d  832  '8th  Clr.  1967)  >,  state- 
mem  to  internal  revenue  agent  making 
crlmmal  investigation  held  admissible; 
Williams  V.  United  States  i381  P.  2d  20 
'9th  Clr.  1967))  false  statements  to 
border -crossmg  guards  held  admissible; 
Mares  v  United  States  <383  F.  2d  811 
'10th  Cir  1967)),  .statement  to  FBI  by 
suspect  free  to  leave  held  admissible; 
Allen  V  United  States  'DC.  Clr.  (Janu- 
ary 25,  1968)  ',  statement  made  during 
detention  after  failure  to  produce  auto 
n^'istration  held  admissible. 

IV      EYIWITNESS    nCSTlMONT— THE    REPEAI.    OF 
WADE 

Section  3503  of  title  n  makes  eye- 
witness testimony  that  a  defendant  par- 
ticipated In  a  crime  admissible  In  evi- 
dence in  any  Federal  court. 

Section   3503   is   squarely   in   conflict 
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with  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in 
United  States  v.  Wade  (388  U.S.  218 
(1967)),  Gilbert  v.  California  (388  U.S. 
263  119671  1,  and  Stovall  v.  Denno  (338 
U.S.  293  (19671).  In  Wade  and  Gilbert, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  pretrial 
lineup  at  which  a  defendant  is  exhibited 
to  identifying  witnesses  is  a  critical 
.stage  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  that 
the  defendant  is  constitutionally  en- 
titled to  the  assistance  of  counsel  at  the 
lineup.  In  Stovall,  the  Court  held  that, 
even  though  the  Wade  decision  was  not 
to  be  applied  retroactively,  lineups  in 
Ijending  cases  must  still  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  due  process  clause. 

Decisions  like  Stovall  indicate  that, 
contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  II,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
in  fact  highly  sensitive  to  the  problems 
and  needs  of  law  enforcement.  In  a 
series  of  recent  constitutional  decisions, 
the  Court  has  moved  gradually  to  a  posi- 
tion of  almost  completely  prospective 
application  of  new  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. The  Court  has  explicitly  stated 
that  it  attaches  "overriding  signifi- 
cance" to  such  factors  as  the  reliance  by 
law-enforcement  olQcers  on  the  prior 
law.  and  the  severe  burden  on  law  en- 
forcement and  administration  of  justice 
if  the  new  principles  are  to  be  applied, 
retroactively  to  iirant  new  trials  to  de- 
fendants already  convicted  under  the 
prior  law.  See  Lmklettcr  v.  Walker  (381 
U.S.  618  '1965)1,  Tchan  v.  Sliott  '382 
U.S.  406  '  19C6i  ) .  Johnson  v.  New  Jersey 
(384  U.S.  719  '1966)1,  and  Stovall  v. 
Dcnno  '388  U.S.  293  (1967)  ). 

Section  3503  will  almost  certainly  be 
held  unconstitutional.  The  section  dis- 
penses with  the  procedural  safeguards 
established  in  Wade  for  police  lineups 
and  is  therefore  in  clear  conflict  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  ad- 
dition, section  3503  does  not  even  attempt 
to  establish  effective  alternative  safe- 
guards for  lineups  in  lieu  of  the  require- 
ments of  Wade.  Instead,  the  section  is 
a  blanket  provision  making  eyewitness 
testimony  admissible  in  all  circum- 
stances, whether  or  not  even  the  most 
fundamental  and  time-honored  require- 
ments of  due  process  have  been  met  in 
the  identification,  let  alone  the  require- 
ments of  the  ripht  to  counsel  under  the 
sixth  amendment. 

In  the  Wade  decision  itself,  the  Su- 
preme Court  discussed  at  length  the  grave 
potential  for  pre.iudice  and  miscarriage 
of  justice  inherent  in  lineup  procedures. 
Eyewitnesses  to  crimes  are  notoriously 
sub.iect  to  mistaken  identification.  Fre- 
quently, their  opportunity  for  observauion 
at  the  time  of  the  crime  was  insubstan- 
tial. At  the  lineup,  they  aie  highly  suscep- 
tible to  suggestion,  whether  intentional 
or  not.  based  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  pro.<;ecutors  or  ix)lice  present  the  .sus- 
pect for  identification.  Where  the  victim 
himself  is  the  witness,  the  hazard  to  ob- 
jective identification  is  even  further  in- 
crca.'^ed.  because  of  the  turbulent  and 
possibly  venceful  emotional  attitude  of 
the  witness. 

One  expert  authority  quoted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  has  given  graphic  ex- 
amples of  cases  in  which  grossly  unfair 
lineups  were  conducted: 
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In  a  Canadian  case  .  .  .  the  defendant 
had  been  picked  out  of  a  lineup  of  six 
men,  of  which  he  was  the  only  Oriental.  In 
other  cases,  a  blackhalred  suspect  was  placed 
in  a  group  of  Ughthalred  persons,  tall  sua- 
pccts  liave  been  made  to  stand  with  short 
non-suspects,  and  in  a  case  where  the  per- 
petrator of  a  crime  \v:is  kn<iwn  to  be  a  youth. 
a  suspect  under  20  wa.s  placed  in  a  lineup 
with  five  other  persons,  all  <>f  whom  were 
over  forty,"  Wall.  Ki/rirjtiic'-s  Iclentificntio-ti 
in  CrimiJiil  C'otcs  53. 

Once  an  eyewitness  has  picked  out  a 
suspect  from  a  lineup,  the  witness  easily 
becomes  committed  to  the  identification 
and  is  unlikely  to  no  baeic  on  his  word  at 
trial.  The  requirement  of  Wade  that  a 
suspect  is  entitled  to  the  jDrescncc  of 
counsel  at  a  lineup  is  well  calculated  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  unfair  pro- 
cedures will  lead  to  mistaken  eyewitness 
identifications  or  the  conviction  of 
inn(Kent  persons. 

At  the  same  time,  the  requirement  of 
Wade  is  unlikely  to  cause  an  undue 
burden  on  law  enforcement.  The  Su- 
preme Court  sup.ccsted  that  a  variety  of 
procedures  could  conveniently  be  used 
by  law  enforcement  officers  to  assure  fair 
and  impartial  lineups.  It  ai.  o  sugiicsted 
appropriate  alternative  procedures  that 
could  be  used  in  circumstances  where 
the  presence  of  a  suspect's  counsel  at  a 
lineup  was  likely  to  cau.se  prejudicial  de- 
lay or  obstruction  of  the  confrontation. 

Tlie  Wade  opinion  thus  offers  v.ork- 
able  guidelines  for  achievins  a  rea.son- 
able  accommodation  between  the  needs 
of  law  enforcement  and  the  rights  of 
persons  accused  of  crime.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  study  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  impact  of  Wade  on  law  enforce- 
ment. Moreover,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Simmons  against  United 
States — decided  March  18,  1968 — the 
Court  has  granted  broad  leeway  for  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  in  areas  re- 
lated to  lineups.  In  Simmons,  the  Court 
refused  to  apply  the  requirement  of 
Wade  to  circumstances  in  which  eye- 
witnesses are  shown  photographs  of 
suspects  by  the  police.  The  Court  recog- 
nized that  photograph  identification 
prcxiedures  are  widely  and  effectively 
used  in  law  enforcement  and  held  only 
that  such  procedures  must  meet  the  ele- 
mentarj-  requirements  of  due  process  of 
law;  that  is.  that  the  procedures  are  in- 
valid only  if  they  are  "so  impermissibly 
suggestive  as  to  give  use  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial likelihood  of  irreparable  mis- 
identification." — Slip  opinion,  i>ages  5 
and  6. 

In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we 
believe  that  precipitous  legislative  action 
overruling  Wade  would  be  not  only  un- 
constitutional, but  unwise  and  hitihly 
premature  as  well. 

V.  confessions:    liiE  repf.^l  i  k  m.^ixup.y 

Section  3501 '  c  >  of  title  II  specifies  that 
a  confession  shall  not  be  inadmissible  in 
evidence  in  a  Federal  court  .'^olely  because 
of  delay  between  the  arrest  and  arrai.n- 
ment  of  the  defendant. 

Subsection  'c>  is  obviously  intended  to 
repeal  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Mallory  v.  United  States  '354  U.S.  449 
(1957) ) .  In  Mallory,  the  Court  held  that 
if  an  arrested  person  is  not  taken  before 
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a  magistrate  or  other  judicial  officer 
"without  unnece.Svsary  delay."  as  required 
by  rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  any  confession  ob- 
tained during  the  period  of  delay  is  in- 
admissible m  evidence  in  a  Federal  court. 

Section  3501  (ci  will  inevitably  encour- 
age prolonutd  and  indefinite  incarcera- 
tion and  mterrotration  of  .suspects,  with- 
out opportunity  to  consult  with  friends, 
lamily.  oi-  coun.sel.  Unlike  the  recently 
enacted  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Act, 
section  3501(c)  fails  to  provide  any  time 
limit  wliatsoever  on  the  period  dunm,' 
which  interrogation  may  lake  place.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Act  provides 
a  maximum  3-hour  period  for  interroi-'a- 
tion  alter  which  a  person  may  be  released 
without  chiii-ge  and  without  an  arrest 
record. 

Rules  ijrohibiting  unnecessary  delay 
between  arrest  and  arraignment  are 
based  on  sound  law-enforcement  policy. 
Prompt  arraignment  of  arrested  persons 
IS  necessarj-  in  a  free  society  which  values 
the  fair  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
lice.  Prolonged  incarceration  and  inter- 
rogation of  suspects,  without  inving  them 
the  opportunity  to  consult  with  friends, 
family  or  coun.sel,  must  Ijc  condemned. 
Yet,  it  is  jjrccisely  such  incarceration 
and  inttrrogalion  that  uie  countenanced 
by  the  committee  print.  In  effect,  .section 
3501(C)  would  leave  the  "without  un- 
necessary delay"  ijrovision  of  rule  5(a) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procc- 
tiure  as  n  rule  without  a  remedy. 


Communist  Exploitation  of  the  United 
States 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

UF  Lorisi.ANA 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRE.SENTATIVErt 

Thundap.  Ajird  25.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ru.ssian 
movies  in  Washington.  D.C..  are  now 
promoted  with  society  pace  coverage. 

It  is  sickening  that  emr  people  are  ex- 
posed to  this  indoctrination  free.  But  it 
is  nauseating  that  some  will  pay  to  liave 
Ihfcir  brains  sovietized  tliinking  it  is  for 
".society  ■  and  "culture" — this  must  be 
the  ultimate  of  the  Peter  Pan  circuit. 

One  might  think  that  the  U.S.  filin 
l^eople  who  pay  to  ad\irtise  tlicir  movies 
would  object.  In  fact,  ilieir  .--ilence  is 
suspicious. 

But  the  Russians  are  doina  a  good  ,iob 
of  exploiting  U.S.  free  enterpri.se.  They 
will  probably  expect  to  pay  the  produc- 
tion costs  of  their  "cultural"  movies  with 
U.S.  sucker  money.  And  just  wait  until 
the  critics  and  "experts"  relca.se  thi'ir 
rosy  reviews.  It  may  be  so  successful 
Congress  v.iU  seek  to  uciionaiize  o'.i;-  li'm 
industries,  so  our  movies  can  meet  U.N. 
cultural  requirements. 

We  have  also  given  Ivan  the  Red  ex- 
clusive air  ii'2ht.s — New  York  to  Moscow. 
Does  not  "joint  operation"  mean  Soviet 
pilots  and  crews  flyinc  U.S.  jet  liners?  .-Vn 
interesting  orientation  program. 

The  race  i.:sue  is  the  only  adjustment 
the  white  Comniies  cannot  make  in  the 
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United  StaKfl  They  can  promote  and 
exploit  the  problem  but  they  cannot  live 
with  It.  Could  It  be  because  they  are 
racist  that  they  are  rentlnkj  an  exclusive 
cottage  on  Til«hman  Island  to  pruvlde  a 
segregated  haven  to  protect  their  wives 
and  children  dunni?  the  lont;  hot  summer 

Comrade  Ruski"— people  are  noting 
your  re(?ard  for  biaclc  people  is  less  pas- 
sionate than  your  love  of  capitalists' 
ways — -your  miatie  Is  fading 

I    Include    the    movie    announcement 
from  the  society  patie  and  other  cUppines 
on  Soviet  use  of  free  enterprise 
I  Prum   '.he    Ki.eii:ni?  Star     Washington     DC 
Apr    24.  \9m\ 

MoviB  Too  Long' — Just  Cut   in   Two 

R  i.sjiiAn  Ambftssadiir  Dobrynin  .md  .<  host 
of  aiplumiius  nii-mhers  of  Congress  >incl  gov- 
ernment olBcliils  will  Attend  the  two-part 
premiere  ot  Uie  »100.000.000  RussUn-made 
epic  War  ind  Peace  '  to  be  ahi'Wn  M:iy  6  ,ind 
M.iy  8  at  rJle  Ontario  Theater 

Reported  to  be  the  costliest  ind  lengthiest 
motlun  picture  ever  filmed,  '.he  production 
runs  8' J   hours 

It  w<i.s  fl'lnii-u  throughout  Russia.  In  ita 
cities   and  on   its   battlefields 

Buded  on  the  novel  by  LeoT>ilstoy.  the  color 
film  18  being  distributed  in  the  United  States 
aa  part  ot  the  State  Dejiartment  5  cultural 
exchange  progr.im  with  Me  USSR 

The  gala  lnvltatlon.il  upeniiig  will  fQatiire 
Part  I  on  Mondny  May  fl  .it  8  pm.  and 
P.irt   II  on  WedneKd.iy    May  8 

All  tickeia  sold  to  the  public  will  b«  wild 
as  a  two-part  unit  only 

New   YoRKTo-MiBtrow  Flights  DfE  I»^  May 

Moscow  -The  3>iviet  deputy  minister  of 
civil  aviation.  N  P  Byltov  said  m  Friday  that 
regular  Moscow -Vew  Y^irlt  commercial  airline 
service  would  prnbatily  b^-Kln  m  'he  second 
half  of  May  ■■ 

The  long  delayed  service  will  be  operated 
Jointly  by  the  -idvlet  \lrllne,  Aerotlot.  and  Pan 
American  World  Airways  It  had  been  sched- 
uled to  start  l.»st  May  bui  w:is  held  bflck  by 
technical  details. 


I  Prom  US    Nowi,  A  World  Report.  N»^v    6. 

19671 
\   RM.E  Problem  i<o«  the  Diplomatic  Corps 

WASHINGTON  Racial  violence  in  W.i4hing- 
ton  schools  has  become  .i  problem  tor  the 
Stiite  Department 

Some  white  loreign  diplomats  coi|>plaii> 
that  Uieir  children  attending  public  »clio<.il 
are  being  beaten  and  intimidated  by  Negro 
pupi:s.  One  youngster  wns  liospltailzetl  alter 
,t  beating 

The  diplomats  appealed  to  the  State  De- 
partment lor  help  m  getting  their  cltildreci 
tninslerred  out  i)f  the  predominantly  Negro 
sthool. 

But  the  Department  wns  told  that  a  recent 
federal-court  ruling  forbids  trniisfer  by  white 
children  to  escape  from  heavily  Negro 
»chiK.'is  Instead,  arrangements  were  made  for 
increased  police  patrols  around  the  "school 

"By  international  agreement,  we  mu«t  pro- 
tect diplomats  -uid  their  t.imilles.  a.  Stale 
Department  spokesman  said 

The  complaining  diplomats  are  attiiched  to 
the  embassies  of  Communist  countries — Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  Three 
diplomats  withdrew  their  children  frqm  the 
public  schools 

Cummented  the  State  Department  afjokes- 
man  "This  is  very  bad  for  our  imug*  over- 
^as." 

From   the   E-.enlug  Star    Washlnglori.   DC. 
Apr    17.  l'J68i  I 

RfAaiA.Ns   KtNr   Maryland   Sitb 
St      MicHAEi.3.     Md      The     Russian      Em- 
bassy    in    Washington     ha«.     rt>nted    Black- 
Wiiinut   Point   on   Tllghman    Island    for   the 
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svunmer  as  a  recr«»atlon  area  for  children 
of  embassy  pers<.nnel 

The  RusBlatis  are  t.i  .x-i-upy  two  houses 
on  15  acre*  fr  jm  May  22  to  Aug  22  The 
place  wits  rented  f  >r  *4  Juo  Irom  Warren 
.S<:ott.  of  Ar!ln«ti.n,  V.i 

[,a«t  summer,  the  enibtuwiy  rented  a  place 
near  .Salisbury 

Personnel  at  the  US.  Embtissy  in  Moscow 
are  cuxorded  the  same  renUil  privileges  for 
cluidrrn. 


April  J.-7,  1968 


What  Price  Treaion?  —  Editorial  by  Judge 
Richard   S.   Kaplan,   Gary,   Ind. 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or     INDIANA 

I.N    THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  25    1968 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  Intluma  ha.s 
many  dlstmnuLshed  IKx)slei-s  of  \\hom  it 
can  be  justly  proud  One  -urh  iioo-sier 
is  Judiie  Richard  S  Kaplan,  of  the  Gaiy 
City  Cuun.  who  has  Iouk  been  active  m 
Stale  and  community  allairs  and  has 
woriced  extensively  with  various  civic 
Eioup.s  and  fraternal  ortianizations. 
.Ainonur  the  orcanizatlons  to  which  he 
lias  dcvDted  much  time  and  effort  is  the 
Americ;»n  Leeion.  JudRc  Kaplan  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  his  tneinbership  and 
association  with  the  Lenlon  and  is  the 
pa.st  tinst  district  commatukr  of  its  In- 
diana department 

Last  year  Judiic  Kaplan  wrote  an  edi- 
torial entitled  What  Price  Tiea.son'" 
which  was  published  in  the  GaiT  Me- 
morial Post  No  17  Monthly  News,  setlins,' 
forth  his  views  and  convictions  al><>ut  the 
duty  of  evei-y  U  S.  citl/en  to  supjku  t  and 
defend  his  country  Recently  his  ediU)rial 
has  been  .selected  to  receive  the  1967 
Freedom  Poundaiion  of  Valley  Forwe 
Georne  Washmtiton  Medal  of  Honor 
Award.  Because  of  its  limeline.ss  and  im- 
portance I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  m  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclu.sion  of  my  remarks. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiiAi   Price    Treason'' 
By  .Judge  Richard  S  Kaplan  i 

1  reason  is  defined  as  an  offense  of  al- 
•.emp'lng  by  overt  acta  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  to  which  an  offender 
owes  .'lleglnnce:  or  of  betraying  the  stale  into 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  power  •  (Webster). 

TUe  US  Constitution  Art  i.  par  3.  cl  1. 
detlnes  treason  as  '  levving  war  against  the 
United  States  or  in  .vdhering  to  their  enemies, 
gr  111^  them  -ild  and  comfort" 

What  Is  the  status  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  its  activities  in  Viet  Nam? 
No  matter  what  you  may  call  the  situation, 
trio  fact  remains  that  we  are  at  war  with 
tne  communists  with  the  Viet  Cong  and 

North  Viet  Nam  Our  men  .ire  being  killed 
and  wounded  In  battle  In  return  we  are 
bombing  the  enemy's  oil  dumps  and  ?.iipply 
routes  ;;nd  killing  the  enomv's  forces. 

You  may  call  it  a  police  action,  as  we  did 
in  'he  Korean  conflict,  or  an  action  to  prevent 
a  tnke-over  by  the  North  Vietnamese  but 
actually  we  .ire  fighting  a  desperate  war  test- 
ing whether  we  shall  drive  the  communists 
out  ol  Viet  Nam  or  be  conquered  instead 

Under  the  circumstances  it  becomes  the 
absolute  Uuty  of  e\ery  US  citizen  to  support 
and  defend  this  country'5  effort  in  every  way. 
We  ma>  not  agree  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  war  Is  being  fought;  we  may  disagree 
with  the  principles  under  which  this  war  is 


l)eiiK  c.irrled  on:  we  may  believe  that  our 
go\ernme!it  .should  do  more,  should  not  be 
afraid  to  bomb  Hanoi  out  of  existence  and  use 
all  our  power  to  destroy  the  w.ir  clTort  of 
North  Viet  Nam  reg.irdlcss  jf  what  China 
miy  do    BUT  we  must  and  should  sup- 

port this  nation  and  do  nothing  to  aid  the 
North  Viet  Nam  government 

However,  what  Is  the  situation  with  certain 
individuals  In  this  country''  Groups  of  col- 
lege studenus  are  being  taught  how  to  avoid 
the  draft  Certain  lollege  students  arc  urging 
that  we  give  blinxl  to  the  Viet  Cong:  and  Just 
I  tew  months  .igo  .Stokely  Carmlchael,  youn?: 
Ipader  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  better  known  as  "Snick",  who 
cre.ited  the  term  Black  Power",  publicly 
stated  that  When  \ou  talk  of  Bl.ick  Power, 
you  tJilk  of  Dringliig  this  country  to  its  knees 
When  you  talk  of  Black  Power,  you  talk  of 
building  ,1  movement  that  will  smash  pvcr\ - 
thing  Western  civilization  ha.s  created   " 

In  the  face  of  the  Universal  Military  rraln- 
Ing  -Act.  which  provides  that  any  person  who 
,ilds  abets  or  counsels"  others  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  draft  law  may  he  punished 
by  ,t  hne  of  up  to  $10,000  ,ind  or  five  years  In 
prl/on",  the  ame  Mr  C.umlch.vel  gave  this 
id^  Ice  to  Negroes:  When  Johnson  calls,  say 
Hell,  no,  I'm  not  going  '  Any  black  man  who 
UgliU  m  this  country's  .^rmy  is  a  black 
merronary  " 

Here  .ire  .\merlcans  who  are  giving  ;ud  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  giving  the  enemy  en- 
couragement while  our  men  are  llglillng  .uid 
dying  overseas  If  this  Isn't  trea.s<_>ii  what  in 
Heavens  name  is  It?  The  dralt  c-u-d  burners, 
the  !lag  burners,  tlie  demonstrators,  who  lie 
down  III  Iront  of  trtx>p  trains  to  prevent 
iroop>  from  travelling  to  their  training 
camps  the  looters,  burners,  deslroyer.s  are 
tearing  the  unity  of  ilUs  nation  .ipart 

Some  will  .sity.  "the  Negroes  are  fighting  for 
.1  better  life  They  .a-e  entitled  to  a  good  edu- 
cation, to  live  where  thev  want  .uid  choose  to 
live  -My  reply  is  .simple  rhe  Negroes  are  en- 
titled to  every  right  and  privilege  granted  to 
ill  citizens  the  right  to  employment  .md 

housing  without  discrimination  They  .ire  en- 
titled to  a  giKXl  education,  or  to  live  where 
they  w.mt  to  live  with  dignity  and  respect 
They  have  a  right  to  par.ide  .md  demonL,lratc 
.ts  .iny  other  citizen  might  do    But  they 

have  no  right  to  toar  ttus  nation  apart  by 
violence,  created  under  the  guise  ol  fighting 
for  their  civil  rights  to  burn  down,  to 

bre.ik  into  stores  and  buslne.sses.  to  lixjt  and 
plunder  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  to  inno- 
cent business  owners  to  fight  .md  shoot 
at   iiuiocent  citizens  and   police. 

.\nd  under  the  guise  of  fighting  for  their 
civil  rights  lh.?y  have  no  right  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy 

The  NAACP.  largest  .md  oldest  Negro  or- 
ganization, and  the  Urban  League  h.ive  ut- 
terly condemned  these  activities  but  their 
protests  and  voices  have  gone  unheeded  by 
■  the  violent  and  revolutionary  young  leaders 
who  only  recently  have  sprung  into  promi- 
nence. 

The  United  -States  of  America  can  no  longer 
atlord  to  permjit  such  activities  to  continue 
We  cansiot  and  mtist  not  allow  Mr  C.ir- 
michael.  the  Muslims  the  lenders  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  a  vicious  .mti-Amer- 
ican  organization  whose  members  were  kicked 
out  of  the  Conununist  Party  because  of  their 
violent  theories,  to  continue  their  activit:es 
We  must  not  allow  license  to  subvert  to  be 
c.irried  on  under  the  guise  of  free  speech. 

We  must  demand  of  this  country  that  the 
traitors  and  violators  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  .Service  .■\ct  be  ch.irged  ac- 
cording to  law  and  punished  .is  the  law  de- 
mands they  should  be  We  h.ive  no  room  for 
traitors  and  those  who  follow  their  lead  We 
cannot  alford  to  allow  them  their  ireedom 
while  our  boys  are  fighting,  being  wounded, 
dying  and  being  captured  in  Viet  Nam 

Let  us  not  play  :iround  with  semantics. 
We  are  it  war  We  need  unity  in  this  nation 
and  not  divisive  tactics  In  the  guise  of  free- 
dom of  speech  or  civil  rights  The  granting  of 
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rights  to  any  citlBen  al«o  demands  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  ol  the  citizen  who  receives 
those  rights;  and  any  citizen  who  surrenders 
his  re6]x>nslbllltles  as  a  citizen  has  no  right 
to  claim  constitutional  Immunity  for  ht» 
wrongs. 

Let  us  hop>e  our  Attorney  General  will  start 
the  ball  rolling  to  put  local  enemies  where 
they  belong-   in  prison. 


Typhoon  Jean 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or    COLORADO 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUrES 

Thursday.  April  25,  196S 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
thl.s  opportunity  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  deva.statinK  effects  of  Typhoon 
Jean  which  struck  the  Hall  Islands  group 
and  the  Marianas  district  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  April 
11.  1968. 

■r>-phoon  Jean  struck  with  the  force 
leininisccnt  of  the  destructive  n:illitary 
operations  in  World  'War  n.  Carrying 
wind  ijeaks  of  190  miles  per  hour  over  a 
period  in  excess  of  12  hours.  Typhoon 
Jean  left  over  11.000  people  in  this  area 
with  the  followine:  98  percent  of  the 
Ijopulation  is  in  a  refugee  status,  over  90 
percent  of  housing  completel  destroyed. 
o'.  cr  75  percent  of  public  facilities  des- 
troyed or  currently  unusable,  and  dam- 
aces  .  uneycd  to  be  in  excess  of  $16,000,- 
000. 

Recovery  operatioiis  were  begun  as 
soon  as  possible  following  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  Typhoon  Jean,  and  I  am 
plea.sed  to  submit  the  complete  chronol- 
ogy of  events  and  iccovery  operations  as 
released  by  the  office  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner: 

I.si.ANUs    Begin    Recovery 

Tlie  sun  has  been  shining  in  the  Marianas 
since  .Saturday  morning,  .'ipril  13 — 36  hours 
after  Typhoon  Jean  struck  Tlnlan,  Salpan 
and  the  other  Northern  Marianas  with  winds 
(-•u-stlng  us  high  ;is  l&O  miles  per  hour,  caus- 
ing an  estimated  16  million  dollars  damage. 

The  dev,^statlon  is  reminiscent  of  World 
V.'.ir  II  Bomb.ardment  by  Jean's  angry  blasts 
v.is  more  damaping  than  the  wartime  con- 
ll'-t  which  made  Tlnian  and  Salpan  an  hls- 
t  ■■ic  batt'ctrround. 

Winds  htripped  foliage  from  shrubs  and 
trees  exposing  many  wartime  pill  boxes, 
c.vvcs.  stor.nce  tar.ks.  imd  defense  structures 
which  tangan-trmgan  had  shrouded  from 
\  lew. 

With  the  sunshine,  the  area's  10.000  resi- 
dents—the  majority  of  them  homeless — 
!i:ive  also  brightened,  and  every  community 
buzzes  with  activity  as  people  rebuild  their 
liomes,  dry  out  their  salvaged  belongings, 
and  ivsslst  in  repairing  damaged  government 
facilities. 

Within  hours  after  the  storm  had  passed, 
'he  resources  of  the  Trust  Territory  govern- 
ment, the  federal  government,  and  some  men 
:^nd  equipment  from  the  neighboring  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  had  been  mobilized  to 
bepin  recovery  operations.  Assistance  was 
also  Immediately  received  from  the  Amerl- 
c:\n  Red  Cross. 

The  United  States  military  has  played  a 
key  role  In  relief  operations.  By  Tuesday,  25 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  cargo 
plaries  had  arrived  at  Salpan's  Kobler  Field 
bringing  supplies  and  men  from  Okinawa, 
Korea.  Japan,  Hawaii  and  Guam.  Three  mili- 
tary   ships    were    waiting    to    unload    food 
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and  building  supplies  at  the  port,  supple- 
menting the  goods  brought  In  by  Trust  Ter- 
ritory logistics  ships  the  M'V  Kan  Annlm 
and  the  M/V  Gunner's  Knot.  Many  of  the 
supplies  have  been  relayed  to  Tlnlan. 

The  list  of  supplies  fiown  in  to  the  stricken 
Islands  is  long  and  varied:  60  tents,  five  large 
generators,  several  field  kitchens,  kerosene 
stoves,  4000  bedsheets,  1500  pillows,  1800 
blankets,  44.000  paper  jilates.  saws,  ham- 
mers, machetes,  water  containers  for  people 
to  carry  water  home  from  the  central  water 
distribution  points.  13  reefers,  100  wrecking 
bars,  nails,  150  power  poles,  5000  cases  of 
C-ratlons,  a  dozen  water  tanks,  65  cartons  of 
assorted  clothing. 

Military  manpower  has  been  donated  to 
help  with  unloading  planes  and  running  the 
field  kitchens.  A  medical  team  from  Hawaii 
Is  administering  Irmoculatious  and  a  Navy 
commander  Is  helping  Trust  Territory  offi- 
cials coordinate  the  unloading  and  distri- 
bution of  the  supplies. 

A  survey  group  from  the  Navy's  Guam 
Officer  In  Charge  of  Construction  arrived  In 
Salpan  the  day  after  the  typhoon  to  help 
with  damage  estimates. 

The  Air  Force  has  made  f(x>d  drojis  at  the 
Isolated  northern  Mariana  Islands  (pf  Pagan 
and  Agrlhan  which  were  also  hit  l.)y  Typhcxjn 
Jean.  Air  reconnaissance  llights  by  Air  Force 
and  Coast  Guard  planes  also  di.^covered  dam- 
age in  Alamagan.  Sarigan  and  Anatahan. 
Further  relief  flights  will  be  made  'o  the  is- 
lands. 

The  Navy  salvage  and  rescue  ship  USS 
Grasp  arrived  In  Tanapag  Harbor  Tuesday 
and  pulled  the  M.  V  Pacific  Islander  off  the 
reef. 

While  military  efTorts  have  been  concen- 
trated on  immediate  relief  of  typhoon  con- 
ditions, the  Trust  Territory  government  h;is 
been  busy  with  long  range  rehabilitation 
plans. 

Assigning  responsibility  for  Immediate 
housing  and  feeding  of  residents  to  the  Mari- 
ana Islands  District  administration.  Trust 
Territory  headquarters  personnel  tcxjk  on  the 
Job  of  planning  the  future  of  the  devastated 
island.  High  Commissioner  William  R.  Nor- 
wood named  a  six-member  ccxirdlnating 
committee,  chaired  by  Administrative  Officer 
Larry  Anderson,  to  coordinate  all  governmei^t 
efforts  toward  the  Immediate  and  eventual 
recovery  from  the  storm. 

A  doctor  and  nurse  from  Guam  Memorial 
Hospital  arrived  Monday  to  assist  Ln  running 
local  clinics.  On  Tuesday  they  traveled  with 
Marianas  District  Administrator  Peter  T. 
Coleman  and  Red  Cross  representatives  to 
Tlnlan,  to  assist  In  recovery  there.  The  700 
residents  of  Tlnlan  sufTered  damages  com- 
parable to  those  In  Salpan  from  Typham 
Jean. 

Water  pvimps,  generators,  and  food  sup- 
plies were  sent  to  Tlnlan  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  Saifwn,  after  a  personal  lnve.stlga- 
tlon  of  the  situation  had  been  made  by 
Deputy  High  Conimissicncr  .Martin  P.  Man- 
gan  and  Marianas  District  .Administrator 
Peter  T.  Coleman.  A  doctor  from  Public 
Health  was  on  the  Coast  Guard  plane  on 
Sunday.  Food  was  taken  In  then,  and  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  was  dispatched  with  the 
generator  and  ptmip  the  following  morning. 
In  addition  to  medical  personnel,  the  Gov- 
erment  of  Guam  disoatched  three  power  line 
crews  to  Salpan,  who  with  two  crews  from 
the  Navy  Public  Works  Center  in  Guam  as- 
sisted Marianas  public  works  crews  in  restor- 
ing Saipaji's  power  system. 

Although  the  Trust  Territory  will  devote 
all  financial  resources  it  can  to  typhoon  re- 
lief, complete  recovery  will  be  impossible 
without  aid  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Van  Cleve,  director  of  the 
OflSce  of  Territories,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, arrived  in  Salpan  the  day  after  Ty- 
phoon Jean  struck.  Ralph  Burns,  regional 
director  for  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning In  Santa  Rosa.  California,  arrived  Sun- 
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day  to  survey  the  damage.  His  report  to 
Washington  will  help  the  President  decide 
whether  to  grant  High  C-omml.ssioner  Nor- 
wcKxl'B  request  that  the  Marianas  and  Hall 
Islands  be  declared  a  national  disaster  area, 
making  them  eligible  for  federal  disaster 
funds.  Burns  jilans  to  \lsit  the  Islands  of 
Tlnlan  and  Rota  before  returning  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Siip.in  last  received  OEP  ;issistance  after 
Typhoon  Olive  which  struck  in  .^pril  of  196:1. 
Among  the  few  buildings  which  .'urvlved 
the  storm  without  serious  damage  are  i^ev- 
eral  constructed  with  OEP  funds  at  that 
time. 

Chief  Immediate  problems  after  a  disaster 
of  the  magnitude  of  Typhoon  Jean  are  U«x\ 
and  hou.sinp.  As  many  as  seven  thousand 
residents  were  believed  to  be  in  temporary 
.■■helters  c>r  d.aibled  up  with  other  f,.mll:cs 
immediately  after  the  typhoon,  and  aJthouph 
some  families  liave  t>eon  able  to  move  back 
int,o  their  homes  after  replaciiig  rf>ofs.  many 
others  liave  nothing  but  a  pile  of  debris  to 
return  to. 

The  Rj»d  Cros.-!  Is  providini?  tools  to  all  |)er- 
sons  who  need  them  to  rebuild  their  liomes 
Nails,  plywood,  and  sheet  metal  are  belnc: 
prix-ured  by  the  Trust  Territory  lor  distribu- 
tion to  the  needy. 

Health  <ifficiais  emphasize  the  Import.anoe 
of  cettlng  people  back  lntf>  individual  homes 
The  present  crowding  together  in  typhoon 
.shelters  and  homes  constitutes  a  very  real 
danger  if  any  sort  of  rrsplratory  allmont 
should  break  out. 

Pood  needs  of  the  people  were  being  met 
through  the  field  kitchens  being  run  l,y 
Army  personnel.  It  Is  planned  to  continui^ 
feeding  the  people  in  this  way  l>'r  the  fir.-t 
two  weeks  to  in."--ure  sanitary  ;ood  prepara- 
tion. Once  people  have  rebuilt  their  own 
kitchen  facilities,  f.ood  will  be  di.stributed  to 
those  who  need  It  for  preparation  at  liome. 
The  Trust  Territory  has  reqxiested  rice, 
canned  meat  and  staples  to  feed  5000  [)eop:e 
fur  .six  months  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Red  Cross  wi" 
finance  a  part  of  the  cmere'cncy  feeding  pro- 
gram. 

Tlie  Trust  Territory  ha.s  also  shipped 
enough  food  to  !.^sl  1000  i>cople  a  month  to 
the  Ha::s  and  other  northern  islands  in  TYuK 
District.  The  Halls  were  the  lirst  victim  •  f 
Je:in's  fury,  before  she  reached  the  Marianas. 
The  M/V  Emeraech.  a  fishinn  boat  built 
by  Palau  Boatyards  two  years  ago.  was  fched- 
uied  to  make  a  damage  survey  of  the  Nortli- 
ern  Truk  Islands.  Tlie  team  aboard  lnclu(ic'i 
a  doctor  and  representatives  Irom  Truk  D.s- 
trict  agriculture,  community  development, 
public  v.'oiks  and  sanitation  dppartmei;t.. 
Medical  supplies  and  tents  lor  a  tompor.iry 
dispensary  were  al.so  aboard. 

Tl'.erp  liave  been  no  deaths  directly  ..r- 
tributed  to  the  storm.  A  young  man  hurt 
while  riding  his  motorcycle  during  the  storm 
was  evacuated  to  Guam  and  is  recoveriim. 
and  the  military  evacuated  a  baby  Monday 
from  Tinian.  Tlie  miracle  <■!  so  lew  iiersona! 
injuries  is  attributed  to  the  etlectlveness  of 
the  Fleet  Weather  Center's  typh<xm  warnlnc 
system,  which  enabled  residents  to  seek 
shelter. 

.Sturdily  built  C.ithollc  churches  at  Chal  in 
Kanoa.  Tanapac  and  San  Jose,  .San  Ant.'^nio 
and  on  Tinian  provided  havens  if  safety 
for  thou-sands. 

Health  is  a  prime  concern  in  any  disaster. 
Salpan's  Dr.  Torres  Hospital  lost  most  of  its 
roof  and  suffered  severe  water  damage  to  it.s 
contents,  but  was  back  in  operation  with 
an  emergency  generator  the  day  after  the 
storm.  Some  medicines  and  supplies  were 
salvageable,  and  many  more  are  beino-  ip- 
ceived  daily. 

First  order  of  business  for  health  personnel 
was  immtmization  to  prevent  epidemics.  Tl.e 
government  received  12,000  tetanus  and 
12,000  typhoid  serums  and  a  military  medical 
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team  fr -ni  H..w«ll  In  m'''v!n(?  from  vUwige  'x> 
vU!a«e  i\dmlnlaterln<  the  lnf>eulatloa8 

Public  he»)th  offli-l^iLs  ;\re  iniw  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  for  the  plrklni?  vip  immediately 
of  typhoon  debris  to  avoid  i?lvliig  rtwtentB  and 
Insects  a  place  to  breed  Public  wotks  crews 
have  bCRun  plcktnt;  vip  \nd  disposing  of  gar- 
bage in  the  villages 

Sanitation  crews  are  spraying  tor  mos- 
quitoes and  flyr  throughout  the  Island 

Students  of  the  Trust  Territory's  Nursing 
School  which  was  totally  demolished  by  the 
storm  contributed  much  of  the  manpower 
in  public  health  efforts  after  the  storm  The 
students  are  beli.g  used  m  the  hospital  wards 
and  in  the  villages  The  Nursing  School  will 
reopen  on  an  academic  basis  its  soon  as  [xis- 
slble  according  to  Dr  William  Peck.  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Public  Health 

All  educaf.onal  activities  were  halted 
abruptly  by  Typhoon  Jean  At  least  one  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  damage  w;\s  caused  to 
Salpans  seven  public  elementary  schools 
and  one  high  school  The  Tlnlan  elementary 
school  received  damages  of  at  least  $60  000 
Although  almost  all  classrooms  are  without 
roofs,  education  officials  hope  to  have  at 
least  some  schools  operating  shortly  Elemen- 
tary schools  will  be  ijlvfn  priority 

Schorr  teachers  and  administrators,  high 
school  itudcnla.  and  volunteers  are  working 
this  week  to  clean  debris  from  classrooms 
and  to  dry  out  books  and  equipment  Once 
canvas,  tin  or  plywood  nxifs  have  been  put 
nn  classrooms  which  stlil  have  walls,  classes 
will  resume  ' 

Contract  teachers  were  among  thie  .Ameri- 
can employees  most  hard  hit  by  the  storm  — 
the  Na\y  Hill  housing  area  where  many  of 
them  lived  was  totally  demolished  Many 
American  f.imllles  have  doubled  up  until 
other  arrangements  ■•an  be  made 

The  Catholic  Mt  C  irmel  School  also  suf- 
fered heavy  damage,  losing  all  Its  ^x>f  The 
Mercedarlan  SUter  >  Convent  .icross  the  can- 
yon from  the  "  a  ■  y  Hill  housing  area  was  also 
totally  demolished 

Total  Typhoon  Jean  tiamage  has  been  estl- 
ma  ed  at  »16  million,  .ind  veteran  observers 
have  said  the  percenta^'e  of  destrttctlon  to 
Tlnlan  and  Salpan  was  i^reater  than  that  of 
Typhoon  K  xrHu  which  devastated  Ouam  In 
Ni  vember  19»i2  with  winds  above  >00  miles 
p»r  hour 

H;Uf  U\e  l.image  from  Jean  ts  estimated 
to  be  in  the  private  and  commerlcal  sector, 
with  public  !.icllltlps  absorbing  the  other 
a  .i  million  dollars  damage 

In  addition  to  providing  emergency  build- 
ing materials  so  the  people  can  repair  their 
homes,  the  government  has  provldftl  gener- 
ators to  key  businesses  m  hojjes  of  saving 
frozen  fotxl  products.  The  recently  opened 
Royal  Taga  Hotel  is  also  receiving  some 
emergency  power  to  keep  its  refrigeration 
plant  m  operation 

.At  least  four  million  dollars  wortH  of  dam- 
i^?  Was  sutTered  by  government  buildings 
oiher  than  sci».>ols  This  includes  the  district 
public  works  cen'er  which  was  totally  wiped 
out,  the  property  and  supply  sectlpn  which 
lost  warehouses  housing  over  one  million 
dollars  worth  of  supplies  for  the  entire  Trust 
Territory  the  dutnct  administration  com- 
plex, .md  government  housing  The  115 
houses  and  30  quonsets  housing  government 
employees  received  at  least  hall  a  million 
dollars  damage  .Another  »800  000  damage  was 
done  to  furnishings  and  equipment 

At  least  •250. OfX)  d.anai;e  wai  done  to  the 
dock  in  Salpans  Tanapag  Hart)or  by  the  large 
vessel  '.he  Pacitic  Islander  which  pounded 
against  the  dock  for  some  time  before  break- 
ing loose  from  Its  moorings  and  running 
aground  on  a  reef  Another  8250.000  will  be 
needed  to  clear  the  Rota  Harbor.  Por  almost 
two  ;.  ears  efforts  have  been  underway  to  im- 
prove R'>ta  Harbor  It  was  damaged  by  Ty- 
phoon Ciiida  last  November,  and  now  Jean 
h.is  filled  It  m  again 

The  problem  of  utilities— power  water  ;uid 
t«iepbuae» — looked    almost    insunnouniable 
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Friday  morning  Half  the  power  lines  and 
poles  were  down,  the  power  plant  roof  wits 
missing  and  the  ;jenerrttor8  were  wet  Estl- 
mat<»8  of  damage  to  the  Island  [>iwer  .system 
alone  have  ranged  as  high  as  a  million 
dollars 

Although  it  will  be  many  weeks  before 
power  can  be  restored  to  homes  throughout 
the  island,  public  works  officials  were  opti- 
mistically revising  their  original  estimates 
th.'it  It  would  take  months  l.>  get  back  to 
normal,  and  crediting  the  linemen  from 
Guam  for  helping  M^lve  this  problem 

Water  Is  still  being  boiled  or  purltled  by 
users  for  ctmklng  and  drinking,  but  with  the 
opening  of  several  water  distribution  polnta 
around  the  island.  It  is  accessible  to  all 

Public  works  offlclals  do  not  expect  to  have 
the  island  telephone  sy.stem  back  In  full 
operation  sfv>n,  but  lines  between  key  gov- 
ernment offices  have  been  repaired 

Salpans  83  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  have 
been  busy  in  the  recovery  program  For  many 
the  flrst  order  of  business  Friday  morning 
was  recovering  their  own  belongings  from 
shattered  houses,  washing  of  clothes  which 
were  burled  in  the  mud  and  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing of  their  houses  By  .Saturday,  many 
of  them  were  busy  helping  at  water  and  food 
distribution  point*  A  number  of  volunt<»ers 
were  .assigned  to  make  .i  hoU.se  to  house  sur- 
vey of  stnictural  damage  With  the  excep- 
tion of  public  health  volunteers,  business  ad- 
visors, .md  volunteers  a-sslgned  to  headquar- 
ters projects,  the  PCV'':i  were  turned  over  by 
the  Peace  Corps  Marl.iiias  director  to  the 
District  .\dmlnistrtttor.  to  use  on  projects 
OS  needed  Many  of  these  volunteers  are 
working  with  the  commissioners  In  the  vil- 
lages, helping  to  coordinate  relief  work  on 
the  local  level  Others  are  hclnlng  out  in  the 
tleld  kitchens 

The  business  advisors  :ij-e  working  on  a 
survey  of  d.unages  to  private  businesses  on 
the  island,  in  preparation  for  the  arrange- 
ment if  some  sort  of  relief  to  hard  pressed 
local  entrepreneurs  Public  health  volunteers 
have  l)een  busy  In  their  field  since  the  stC)rm. 

.Admiral  Carlton  B    Jones.  Commander  S&- 
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lages  April  17  With  members  of  his  staff  to 
Inspect  recovery  programs  and  to  confer  with 
High  Conamlssioner  Norwood  and  District  Ad- 
ministrator Coleman 

The  typhoon  recovery  effort  to  date  has 
l>een  an  example  of  remarkable  cooperation 
between  various  branches  of  government  and 
other  organizations  There  Is  no  question  in 
anyone's  mind  that  these  islands  will  be  back 
on  Its  feet  very  soon. 


Mr    Speaker, 
of  the  response 
of    Emergency 
these  islands  a 
sure,   Mr    Spea 
forts    already 
sourcefulnt'ss   o 
linue  and  be  a 
returning  these 
or  -ireater  than 
Jean. 


I  was  pleased   to  learn 

and  action  of  the  Office 

Planning    in    declaring 

disaster  area.  And.  I  am 

ker.    the   cooperative   ef- 

displayed    and    the    re- 

f   ihe.se   i:)eople   will   con* 

most  important  factor  m 

islands  to  a  status  equal 

existed  prior  to  Tj'phoon 


The  Late  Robert  Vedder  Fleming 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYL.\ND 

IN    THE   .  KNATE  OF  THE   liNIIED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  25.  196i 

Mr  TVDINGS  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1968  issue  of  National  Genaraphic 
contains  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  late 
Robert  V  Flemln;:,  a  longtime  resident 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  who  had 
sei-ved  the  National  Gcoeraphic  Society 
for  many  years  as  a  member  of  th.e  board 


of  trustees,  as  treasurer  and.  from  1968 
until  hts  death  In  November  1967.  as  vice 
president.  The  article  was  written  by 
Dr  Fleming's  associate  and  clo.se  friend, 
Melville  Bell  Gro.svenor.  editor  in  chief 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society. 

In  addition  to  his  years  of  devoted 
.service  to  the  National  Geographic. 
Robert  Flemint;  liad  a  brilliant  ijersonal 
career  as  president  of  the  RlcRS  Bank. 
In  addition,  he  somehow  found  the  time 
and  enemy  for  service  to  numeroius  other 
orcanizatlons.  He  was  often  called  upon 
for  advice  by  the  Government,  he  .served 
as  head  of  the  American  Banking  Asso- 
ciation, he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Georce  Washlnt-'ton  University  for  many 
years,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Resents  of  the  Smithsonian 
In.stitution. 

Robert  Vedder  P'leminc  greatly  loved 
the  city  and  the  country  to  which  he 
contributed  so  much.  He  is  sorely  missed 
by  all  who  knew  the  strength  of  his 
mind  and  character  and  tlie  .special  grace 
with  which  he  lived  and  served. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
CJros\enor's  article  and  the  testimonial 
resolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  article 
and  rest)Uition  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Robert  V.  Fi.emx.nc.  1890-1967 

(By  Melville  Bell  Grosvenor.  LLJD  .  Sc  D  i 

The  National  Geographic  Society,  In  Its  80- 
year  history,  has  had  many  great  .Aineric.Uio 
on  Its  Board  of  Trustees,  .md  to  their  wi.se 
counsel  and  devoted  service  your  Society 
owes,  in  large  part,  its  success  in  incroa.slng 
and  diffusing  geographic  knowledge  throuc!.- 
out  the  world  None  served  with  gre.iter  dedi- 
cation, distinction,  .aid  tlyn.imic  ability  ; h.iu 
Robert  Vedder  Fleming,  Trustee  since  1929, 
Treasurer  since  1835,  and  Vice  President  ^I!lce 
1958,  who  died  last  November  J8  at  the  ai;e 
of  77. 

For  half  his  lifetime  Robert  V  Fleming 
played  a  vital  role  In  the  .iffalrs  of  our  .So- 
ciety, No  major  expansion  or  new  educational 
project  was  undertaken  without  hts  .ilwajs- 
ready  advice 

Tlie  seiuor  officers  and  editors  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  S(x:lety  receive  much  credit 
for  Its  growth.  But  without  Bob  Fleming  ti 
protect  .md  nurture  our  resources  we  could 
never  have  accomplished  all  that  we  have 
In  the  words  of  a  resolution  .idopted  by  the 
B  >.ard  ol  Trustees  last  January  115: 

"As  Treasurer  of  the  Society  mid  Clialrman 
of  Its  Finance  Committee.  Dr  Fleming  de- 
voted his  ability  and  efforts  to  .ussunng  that 
the  Society's  resources  and  facilities  alwavs 
kept  pace  with  its  phenomenal  growth  and 
expanding  gbals  When  Robert  Fleming  be- 
came Tre.isurer  m  1935.  the  Society's  mem- 
bership numbered  slightly  more  than  ..ne 
million;  at  liis  death  its  rolls  listed  more 
than  six  million  members  His  .sound  in.uiatie- 
ment  of  its  finances  helped  make  funds  avail- 
able for  greatly  increased  rese^trch.  cxplor.i- 
tlon,  and  public  service  grants,  for  new 
publications  and  the  Saciety's  entry  Into 
television,  for  tenfold  expansion  of  the 
School  Bulletin  service,  for  inaugurati-n  of 
educi'tional  fUmstnps.  for  huge  presses,  n-  d 
for  worthy  new  buildings  to  house  the  So- 
ciety s  expanding  activities." 

I  vividly  recall  my  first  meeting  witli  Bo'j 
Pleiiimg:  I  drew  htm  as  a  golf  partner  He 
was  only  in  his  mid-thlrue.s.  but  :vs  President 
of  the  Riggs  National  B.uik  in  Washington, 
he  Wivs  already  on  his  way  toward  nation- 
w.dc  fame  in  t>ankjng  circles   As  a  golfer,  i.e 
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played  formidably  in  tlie  niid-70s  I  trailed 
him  biidly  in  age.  confidence,  and  skill,  but 
that  day  I  played  over  my  head  and  we  won. 
Alvvays  competitive.  Bob  was  delighted  Our 
Irleiidshlp  grew  .Soon  he  seemed  like  an  unole 
to  me 

STRONC.    I'FRSON.MITV    INSl'IRFD    fONFIDENCE 

Bob  had  the  stocky  strength  of  a  Winston 
Churchill,  and  he  Inspired  the  .same  kind  of 
confidence  To  nie  he  .ilw.us  seemed  perma- 
nent and  invincible 

During  I  he  dark  hnaMci.il  depression  of  the 
early  I930'.s  Bob  Fleming  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  W'ashington  b, Hiking  (jllicials  who  orga- 
nl/Pd  to  weather  the  crisis  of  financial  fail- 
ures When  [lanicky  depositors  began  a  wild 
run  on  one  loan  association.  Bob  and  a  group 
of  fellow  h.mkers  ,ippeared  on  the  scene 

■'.AH  your  deposits  ,iro  safe,"  they  told  the 
knot.s  of  fearful  people  In  the  lobby. 

Meanwhile,  guards  had  begun  to  unload 
.sacks  of  currency  irom  an  armored  car. 

The  bankers'  show  of  confidence — and  the 
money's  timely  arrival — immediately  stopped 
the  run  The  crowd  melted  away,  and  that 
loan  .tssix'latlon  still  nourishes  in  Washlng- 
t<in. 

All  his  life  Bob  Fleming  helped  others.  As 
a  youngster,  he  wanted  to  l>e  a  surgeon.  His 
lather's  death  made  that  dream  Impossible, 
"but  Mr  Fleming  always  had  a  surgical 
mind."  one  of  his  associates  recently  ob- 
served. 

Tliat  keen  Intellect  served  him  and  his 
country  well.  He  st.arted  as  a  IV-year-old 
messenger  boy  with  the  RIggs  Bank  and  rose 
swiftly  to  the  top.  From  his  office,  across 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  White  House,  he  l>ecame 
an  unofficial  but  continuing  counselor  to 
every  administration,  regardless  of  party.  He 
headed  the  American  Bankers  Association  in 
the  1930's  and  chose  as  his  nationwide  theme 
"taking  the  mystery  out  of  banking." 

Friends  marvel  at  his  vast  store  of 
energy.  For  a  generation  lie  was  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  George  Washington  University, 
;ind  he  served  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as 
a  member  of  its  Board  of  Regents  and  Chair- 
man of  Its  Elxecutlve  Committee.  Indeed,  he 
aided  so  many  local  causes  that  he  came  to 
be  called  "the  Capital's  No.  1  citizen"  and 
"Mister  WashUigton." 

"He  gave  his  full  attention  to  each  prob- 
lem. He  alij-ays  took  time  for  people."  recalls 
his  son  Robert  W.  Fleming.  "That's  the  rea- 
son he  sometimes  ran  behind  schedule." 

Presidents  and  other  great  men  of  our  time 
enjoyed  his  delightful  company. 

When  he  served  as  chairman  of  President 
Elserxhower's  Inaugural  Committee  in  1957, 
he  won  the  friendship  and  gratitude  not  only 
of  statemen  but  also  of  a  big  police  officer 
who  continued  to  drop  Into  Bob  Fleming's 
office  for  regular  personal  visits  over  the  next 
10  years.  In  the  same  spirit,  one  young  man 
told  me,  "When  I  was  first  thinking  about 
marriage,  I  needed  advice  and  my  own  father 
was  dead.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Fleming — he  was 
like  a  father  to  many  of  us." 

"STEADY    COrNCn, — INSTANTLY    AVAILABLE" 

With  the  same  fatherly  vision,  he  guided 
the  Sc>ciety's  Finance  Committee  during  our 
L-reatest  period  of  prowth.  Through  prudent 
handling  of  funds,  we  were  able  to  buy  new 
high-speed  color  [>resses,  build  new  office 
buildings,  and  Increase  our  public  service 
and  research  grants. 

At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Society's  history. 
my  father  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor  thanked 
Robert  V  Fleming  in  these  words:  "Through 
many  difficult  problems  and  situations — the 
Great  Depression  of  1930  to  1937.  World  War 
!I  the  Korean  War.  and  the  continuous  Com- 
ni'.inist  threats — your  steady  counsel  and 
wise,  generous  advice,  always  instantly  avail- 
able, have  immensely  benefited  the  National 
tieopraphic   Society." 

Bob  Fleming  trained  us  all  in  his  methods. 
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and  so  he  bequeathed  a  jiractical  legacy  as 
well  as  a  rare  human  example  when  he  ciiiietly 
passed  away  last  Novtinbcr 

At  the  funeral  I  spoke  with  President  Tru- 
man's Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  John  'W. 
Snyder.  "We  u.sed  to  have  luiuh  tottetVier 
every  week."  Mr  .snyder  said.  'Bob  Fleniiiig's 
penetrating  knipwledge  of  liiianco  was  of  tireat 
value  to  the  icderal  adinimstration.s  of  every 
President  since  President  Hoover  in  ci'ivipji- 
cated  linanclal  and  lisral  problems  of  the 
Government.  During  my  six  :iiid  a  liaU  years 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  rendered 
immeasurable  service  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  counselor,  adviser,  and  friend." 

Later  the  same  day.  I  encountered  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Henry  H  Fow- 
ler— and  he  used  almost  the  same  wt.rds  as 
his  predecessor  Irom  another  generation 

I  was  still  thinking  about  his  example  of 
our  friend's  constancy  and  reli.ibility  over  the 
years  when  I  returned  to  my  desk.  On  it  lay  a 
letter  from  Bob  Fleming,  written  Just  before 
his  death.  He  was  Irelting  over  liis  "c  lear.mce 
from  the  doctors  ...  to  be  present  at  the 
Board  of  Tru.stees  meeting."  He  was  tlill  the 
Society's  dedicated  Treasurer,  still  1  Miking 
ahead.  He  never  ceased  to  be  yountj  in  heart. 

Testimonial   Resolvtion    Ho,n<irin(;    Houfrt 
V.  Fleming 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  National  Geographic  .Society,  lield  on 
January  25.  1968,  the  following  re.=;olution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved.  With  a  deep  sense  (;f  per,snnal 
loss  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Geographic  .Society  mourns  the  passing  of 
a  cherished  friend  and  gifted  colleague.  Rob- 
ert Vedder  Fleming,  on  November  28,  1967, 
at  Washington,  DC.  We  record  his  death  with 
profound  sorrow:  yet  we  recall  with  gratitude 
;uid  admiration  the  achievements  of  his  in- 
credibly productive  life  as  banker,  citizen, 
and  public  servant. 

Financial  architect  of  the  Society'K  prowth. 
this  sturdy,  dynamic,  warm-hearted  man 
gave  38  years  of  distinguished  .service  to  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  first  ;us  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  then  ;.s  Treas- 
urer, and  later  as  Vice  President  as  well. 
Endowed  with  extraordinary  energy,  leader- 
ship ability,  and  judgment,  lie  sought  (jut 
important  and  challenging  tasks,  and  m  get- 
ting them  done  cemented  relations  of  en- 
during friendship  and  respect.  He  took  pride 
in  promptly  honoring  every  commitment. 
every  promise,  no  matter  how  informally 
undertaken.  Always  ready  to  shoulder  re- 
sponsibility, he  cheerfully  imposed  crushing 
demands  on  himself  and  by  example  exacted 
a  maximum,  but  willing,  performance  Irom 
others. 

As  treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  chair- 
man of  its  finance  committee.  Dr.  Fleming 
devoted  his  ability  and  efforts  t.i  :ussuring 
that  the  Society's  resources  and  facilities 
always  kept  pace  with  its  phenomenal  crowth 
and  expanding  goals.  When  Robert  Fleming 
became  Treasurer  in  1935.  the  Society's  mem- 
bership numbered  slightly  more  than  one 
million;  at  his  death  its  rolls  listed  more  than 
six  million  members.  His  .sound  management 
of  its  finances  helped  make  funds  available 
for  greatly  increased  research,  exploration, 
and  public  service  grants,  for  new  publica- 
tions and  the  Society's  entry  into  televi- 
sion, for  ten-fold  expansion  of  the  School 
Bulletin  service,  for  inauguration  of  edu- 
cational filmstrips.  for  liuce  presses,  and  for 
worthy  new  buildings  to  house  the  Society's 
expanding  activities. 

Dr.  Fleming  was  an  unsung  hero  of  the 
Society,  said  Board  Chairman  and  Editor- 
in-Chijf  Dr.  Melville  Bell  Grosvenor  in  giv- 
ing his  staff  the  sad  news  of  Robert  Flem- 
ing's death.  "The  senior  officers  and  editors 
of  the  National  Geopraphic  receive  much 
credit  for  its  growth.  But  without  Bob  Flem- 
ing to  protect  and  nurture  our  resources,  we 
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craild   never  have  accomplished  all   ih.it   we 
have." 

The  late  Dr  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor  once  ex- 
pressed llie  .Society's  thanks  to  Robert  V. 
Fleming  in  these  words;  "Through  many 
diilk'Ult  jiroblems  and  sltuati'.ns — the  Great 
Depression  of  1930  to  1937.  Wi.rld  War  II, 
the  Korean  War,  and  the  continuous  Com- 
munist threat.s-  your  steady  counsel  and 
wise,  generous  advice,  always  instantly  avail- 
able, have  immensely  benefited  the  National 
Geogr.iphic  Society." 

Commensurate  with  Robert  Fleming's  con- 
inbutioiis  to  the  society,  but  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  what  one  might  expect  Irom  the 
genius  (.f  one  man,  were  his  eflr.rts  in  behalf 
of  his  profession-  banking — and  of  his  native 
Washliigltin  DC  Starling  at  age  17  as  a 
messenger  lor  the  Rlggs  National  Bank,  by 
age  :i5  we  was  its  president  In  liis  early  20's 
the  young  banker  studied  inght  after  night 
to  become  expert  in  the  new  laws  estiibhsh- 
iiig  the  income  tax  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  As  an  authority,  he  was  sought  out 
for  advice  on  these  timely  subjects  He  re- 
mained ,it  the  helm  at  Rii?ps  lor  42  years,  an 
era  of  \astly  increasing  resources  and  j>restige 
li.ir  the  bank. 

As  a  pri\ate  citizen  lie  sought  .ilways  the 
betterment  of  his  beloved  home  town.  As 
chairman  ^jr  member  of  innumer.-ihle  rom- 
mittee.s.  he  worked  U)  enl.irpe  higher  etiuca- 
tion  advance  the  arts,  imiirove  hospitals  aiid 
niuseums  promote  aviation,  sfx.nsor  train- 
ing scliools  Ifir  the  underprivileped.  Upon  ins 
death,  the  Waslnngttm  I'ast  declared.  Fir 
tiiree  decades,  the  appearance  or  ab.sence  of 
the  n.mie  of  Robert  JTeming  on  a  committee 
rf'ster  or  sponsors'  list  could  mean  the  UUIer- 
ence  between  success  or  iallure  of  a  civic 
enterprise"  The  Wa^hinf/ton  F.mnng  Star 
referred  to  him  as  "No,  1  Washington  Citizen 
lor  mcjre  than  a  {juarter  i;f  a  century." 

The  [H-rsonal  influence  of  Robert  Flemlnp 
reached  iar  beyond  Washington  to  the  tin.ui- 
cial  health  of  the  Nation  itself.  Virtually  .iii 
ambassador-at-large  of  tlie  banking  wi/rld 
tie  knew  iind  coun.seled  every  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Irom  President  Herbert  Hoover'.s 
time  to  that  of  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
During  the  bank  crisis  lA  1933.  Dr  Flemiiit.' 
conferred  directly  with  Franklin  D  Roo.sevelt 
and  helped  to  restore  public  conhdence  in 
the  entire  banking  system. 

Many-sided  in  his  public  image,  in  his 
private  world  Robert  Fleming  wfis  by  nature 
a  man  of  simple  tastes  and  affectionate  .so- 
ciability. He  was  a  keen  .sportsman,  tx5th  as 
spectator  ;ind  participant  He  was  an  ardei,: 
golfer  and  carried  onto  preen  and  fairway  the 
indomitable  wlU-to-wln  which  di.stinguisliec! 
all  of  his  endeavors. 

The  enumeration  of  liobert  f^lemiiu' s 
achievements  and  afrillatlons.  :uid  of  the  <  I'.i- 
tions  and  honors  he  received,  wovild  lill  many 
close-typed  pages  For  a  :,.'eneration  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  i/f  George  Washinc- 
lon  University,  and  he  served  the  Smltii- 
sonlaa  Institution  as  u  inemlXT  of  its  Board 
of  Repents  and  chairman  of  its  executive 
committee  He  .sen'ed  on  the  Federal  .Advi.sory 
Council  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
was  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  He  was  the  lirst  chair- 
man of  the  Citizens'  Advi.sory  Council  of  the 
District  Government,  a  past  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
and  .'ill  honored  member  of  the  board  of  many 
corporations  Numerous  clubs  valued  Dr 
Fleming's  presence  and  participation  as  an 
active  member  He  .served  in  the  Navy  In  both 
World  Wars,  and  was  at  his  death  a  retired 
commander  in  the  U  S.  Naval  Reserve  In  1939 
lie  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  Irom  George  W'ashingt<jn  University. 

Civic  leader,  liumanitarian.  Eteadf;i.st  coun- 
selor and  friend.  Robert  Fleming  pave  of  l.lni- 
.self  to  others  without  stint  Those  whose  lives 
he  touched  might  echo  what  the  poet  Santa- 
vana  wrote  of  a  lost  friend: 
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"Living   you   made   It   goodlier   ui   live    . 

Be  U  further  resolved  that  '.hl«  reftOluUon 
be  entered  upon  t^e  imrutla  >t  the  3<xlety. 
and  that  copies  be  presented  to  Dr  Flwnlng's 
devoted  son  and  d»u«ht»"r  In  t«^tlm«jDy  uf 
hH  coUea^iies  iflecilun  and  pnifmind  regard. 
.VlELviti  E  Bill  Ua>  >svf:nf:>. 
Chairman  of  t/ic  Bijarci  and 

EditiiT-tn-ahief 
Melvills  Bell  Orosvenor. 


Viewi  on  Onif  Induihry  Reflation 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNES.   TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25    1968 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  read  with 
a  iireat  deal  of  interest,  recently  a  pro- 
posal that  a  new  system  of  Federal  li- 
censing be  established  for  all  U  S.  drug 
manufacturing  plants,  to  give  a  greater 
assurano»  of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
dr'jg  'iuppiy. 

There  is  nothing  startling  about  this 
concept.  It  has  been  around  for  quite 
a  few  years  But  Congress  rejected  li- 
censing m  enacting  the  196 J  Kefauver- 
Harrls  amendments  t^^  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Co.smetic  Act  Instead,  a  simple, 
census-type  of  plant  registration  w^as 
adopted 

Now  Che  idea  of  iiceiising  is  brought  up 
again  Not,  as  one  might  expect  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  Cohen. 
or  by  the  Commi.ssioner  of  Fmxi  and 
Drugs,  Dr    James  L.  Goddard 

The  significant  fact  is  that  Congress  is 
beuig  urged  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Smith  Kline  &  French  Labora- 
tories to  require  ail  drug  plants  to  ob- 
tain Goven.ment  licenses. 

S  K  4  F  Laboratories,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  .  IS  one  of  the  country's  leading 
pharmaceutical  houses  Its  board  chau- 
man  is  one  of  this  industry's  most  re- 
spected leaders.  Mr    Walter  A    Muiins. 

This  forthright  recommendation  from 
an  industry  leader  that  his  own  industry 
be  more  closely  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  voiced  April  1.  by 
Mr  Munns.  196T  68  chairman  jf  the 
board  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  at  that  association's 
annual  meeting. 

He  pointed  out  that  under  tl'.e  present 
law  anyone  can  legally  start  a  drug 
manufacturing  bu.siness  and  operate  for 
2  years  before  the  P'ood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration IS  legally  required  to  inspect 
the  plant  and  its  optratrng  procedures. 

Obviously  m  a  pvrtod  of  two  years  a  vast 
quantity  o(  subskindard.  even  diuigerous 
druses  can  be  marketed  This  Ls  a  re»i  threat 
to  the  public  health  — 

Said  Mr    Munns.  ' 

We  in  the  Congre.ss  snould  consider 
tins  potential  for  harm  very  seriously. 

Mr  Munns  also  proposed  that  the  law 
should  also  be  changed  to  make  it  man- 
datory for  PT)A  to  inspect  every  drug 
manufacturer  at  least  once  every  year 
instead  of  the  once  every  2  years  now 
required. 

This  forward-looking  industrial  states- 
man then  called  on  every  drug  manu- 
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facturer  to  develop  scientific  support  for 
every  one  of  its  products.  It  was  a  bit 
of  a  jolt  to  be  reminded  that  this  Is  not 
already  required  by  Federal  law 

Let  me  qu(7t»>  a  few  paragrap.hs  of  this 
thought-provoking  address,  whkn  I  hope 
will  find  a  broad  afflrmaUve  response  in 
Coni^re.ss  and  throughout  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry    Mr    Munns  declared: 

Henceforth  a  maniifa<tiirer  .should  not  b* 
pemiltted  U)  mnrkpt  n  driiR  new  or  old  - 
!wkl  either  under  .i  i;enerlc  or  hrandiinme 
until  he  has  estH*)llshed  the  thempeutlc 
etTectlveness  of  his  pnrTlciilar  product  by 
subet.uillal  olliilcai  evidence  or  when  ippro- 
prlate  by  assavs  In  man  that  demon.strate 
the  bloloi^cal  availability  of  tlie  at-tlve  in- 
gretllentB. 

It  does  seem  ironic  that  the  (fovernment's 
emph.uils  on  'Renertcs"  has  overlooked  tlie 
fart  that  countless  dniR  products  .ire  on  the 
m.vrKet  which  have  never  oeen  cleared  by 
the  PDA  for  .safety  and  eflectlveness,  iUid 
even  today  under  the  law  manufacturers  are 
under  no  compulsion  t<i  do  pn>per  testing 
before  marketing  many  Jrui;  products. 

The  S  K  &  P  Laboratories  board 
chairman  coupled  his  constructive  pro- 
I>)sal  for  indu.stry  licensing  with  the  cau- 
tion that  the  Food  and  Drug  .Administra- 
tion would  have  to  be  supplied  with  far 
great^-r  .scientific  .uid  technical  man- 
power and  re.sources  than  It  now  has  to 
efflciently  administ*^r  a  rii;ld  new  pro- 
gram of  drug  plant  licensing  and  in- 
spection 

Government  programs  cfinlinue  to  ex- 
pand m  the  health  and  welfare  fields, 
and  as  the  Health,  Educatl:m,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  and  other  Federal 
atrencies  become  ever  more  Involved  In 
the  delivery  of  health  care  and  .services. 
Congress  has  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
make  sure  that  present  and  new  Federal 
programs  are  soundly  established  and 
wisely  administered 

In  his  addre.ss  to  the  PMA.  Mr  Munns 
discussed  a  number  of  the  other  .serious 
and  yet  unresolved  Lssues  with  which 
Con.iress  will  be  dealing  in  tiie  months 
and  years  ahead.  .And.  on  Sunday  of  this 
week,  the  W,tshink,'ton  Star  carried  an 
edit/jnal  endorsmg  Mr  Munns  legisla- 
tive pro[x>sals  for  insuring  the  .safety  and 
effectiveness  of  all  drugs  now  being  mar- 
keted I  concur  in  the  Sunday  Star's 
complaint  tliat  the  'icmarkable  and  dis- 
turbing; thing  is  that  the  Government,  to 
this  day.  does  not  have  in  effect  the — 
Munns — proposals  that  aiT  .so  obviously 
needed'"  to  safeguard  the  public  health. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  place  Mr  Mimn's  entire 
sr>eech  as  well  as  Uie  Stmday  Star  edi- 
torial ui  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House: 

I  Frojn  the  Sunday  .Star| 
A  Matter  or  Sensx 

Walter  A.  Munns.  outgoing  chairman  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, h.is  Said  I  .sensible  mouthfiU  m  calling 
for  .stricter   legislation   in  the  held    >f  drugs 

Here  .ire  some  of  his  .suggestions  .\mend 
the  law  u.)  require  every  drugmaker  to  get  a 
license  before  beginning  operations,  make  It 
mandatory  tor  the  Federal  Kixxl  .md  Drug 
.Admlnlstnitlon  to  be  t<-iugher  than  It  Is  now 
in  Its  Inspections.  '  hencefortli  a  manufac- 
turer should  not  be  permuted  tJi  m;irkel  ;i 
drug-  new  or  old-  sold  either  under  a  ge- 
neric 'T  brand-nanie  until  he  li.ws  established 
the  therapeutic  etiectlveness  of  his  particu- 
lar prtxluct 
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There  It  no  reaaon  to  doubt  that  Munns  Is 
right.  Tlie  remarkable  and  disturbing  thing 
1>  that  the  government,  to  this  day.  does  not 
have  in  effect  Uie  measures  that  are  so  ob- 
viously needed. 

The  Challcnce  or  Change 
(Address  by  Walter  A   Munns) 

Good   morning    ladles   and    gentlemen 

It  Is  traditional  for  the  outgoing  chair- 
man of  the  Pharma<eutlcal  Manufacturers 
Association  lo  make  a  .speecli  at  the  .Annual 
Meeting  I  do  not  know  how  this  custom  got 
st.arted.  and  It  may  very  well  be  that  after 
I  tliush  here  today  It  will  come  to  an  abrupt 
end 

Actually,  I  am  glad  to  share  my  tliougiits 
with  you.  but  before  doing  so.  I  would  like 
to  thank  tlie  Ass<x'latlon  for  giving  me  the 
opptirtiinlty  to  serve  as  chairman  tills  p.itt 
year  It  lias  been  a  real  privilege — one  that  I 
shall  always  cherish. 

I  also  want  to  congratul.ite  President  Joe 
Sletler  and  the  fine  staff  of  the  PMA  for  do- 
ing an  excellent  Job  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances  We  liave  outstanding  people 
representing  our  .Association  In  Washington. 
.md  I  tttke  pride  and  pleasure  lu  saying  so 
m  vour  presence  and  tlu-lrs 

Tlie  PMA  has  h.id  a  busy  ye.'ur  and  accom- 
plished many  things  alxiul  wliich  you  will 
hear  later  Most  prominent  In  all  of  our 
minds  m  the  past  year,  certainly,  have  been 
the  Congressional  Investigations  of  our  In- 
dustry 

The  .Association  has  expended  more  time, 
money  and  energy  on  these  inquiries  tlian 
ever  before  We  liave  liad  more  Involvement 
"f  member  llrms.  in  terms  of  providing  data 
and  Congressional  witnesses  than  in  tlie 
past  The  result  has  lieen  that  PMA  was 
able  to  ;vssemble  an  extensive  and  cogent 
delense  of  tlie  industry. 

Without  question,  our  effort  was  handi- 
capped by  the  n.iture  of  the  hearings — ue 
wrrr  there  to  ilc/end.  It  wasn't  possible,  under 
such  clrciunstances.  to  come  away  with  a 
feeling  of  having  won."  Tlie  Ijeet  we  could 
strive  to  do  was  to  ctirrt^t  tlie  record  and 
provide  ihe  facts  that  would  lead  reasonable 
minds  to  Just  conclusions. 

We  hope  that  reascmable  minds  were  there 
to  listen,  to  learn,  and  to  reach  those  Just 
c  inclusions. 

When  I  began  collecting  my  thoughts  for 
this  uilk,  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  changes 
;hat  have  taken  place  over  the  many  years 
I've  been  in  the  piiarmaceulical  Industry. 
There  have  been  many  and  momentous 
changes,  but  I  doubt  that  anyone  In  tlUs 
room  will  deny  that  our  Industry  Is  destined 
for  oven  more  change  m  the  yeors  aiiead. 
Changes  bring  challenges,  .ind  we  are  faced 
with  challenges  of  great  magnitude  How 
we  meet  *hesc  challenges  will  affect,  for  good 
or  bad.  the  lives  .uid  health  of  every  .Ameri- 
can 

The  processes  of  change  were  accelerated 
beginning  about  10  years  ago.  They  axe  still 
going  strong  We  can  help  to  shape  this 
change  If  we  work  with  lawmakers  and  gov- 
ernment offlciais,  but  we  must  be  willing  to 
supply  them,  and  the  public,  with  facts. 
We  must  be  willing  to  speak  up.  to  voice  our 
concern  about  the  future,  and  say  what  we 
think  needs  to  be  done  to  advance  the 
public  interest.  This  meeting  will  have  been 
a  success  if  each  of  you  leaves  determined 
to  do  lUs  full  -Share. 

ITie  ijre.ii  majority  of  firms  represented  by 
the  .Association  are  dedicated  to  research 
and.  iX  you  will  forgive  the  cliche,  research 
is  truly  the  Ufeblood  of  the  business.  In- 
dustry research  expenditures  stand  at  an 
all-time  high.  They  have  increased  172  o 
in  tile  past  10  years  to  an  estimated  $462  4 
million  in  1967  We  spend  proportionately 
more  on  research— of  our  own  money,  that 
is — than  any  other  industry  in  this  or  any 
other   country.   This   research   has   produced 
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new  pharmaceuticals  that  have  brought  un- 
told Ijenefits  to  people  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  we  can 
serve  the  i)ublic  interest  is  tlirough  con- 
sistent and  imaginatUe  .support  of  this  re- 
search effort-  exi)andinp  It  each  year  as  we 
have  in  the  past  But  the  really  important 
question  is:  Will  we  be  able  to  exp.'.nd  our 
research  In  the  future?  Our  long-range 
planners  bay  that  by  1970  one-third  cjf  the 
industry's  business  will  be  either  with  the 
i;overnment  or  with  'third-party"  drug  pay- 
ment programs.  Tlius,  the  already  great 
jiressurcs  lor  cost  controls  will  moiuit  in  the 
days  aliead. 

it  Is  only  right  that  every  purchaser  wants 
the  l>est  drug  product  at  the  best  jjrlce.  But 
as  these  economic  pressures  rise,  let  us 
consider  a  parallel  btit  downward  movement 
that  has  receive<l  far  less  public  attention 
than  It  deserves 

There  luis  been  :i  .'-harp  lierluie  in  the 
productivity  of  the  industry'.-  research  and 
tieveloiiment  In  UTilt,  there  were  370  new 
prescription  drug  pnxlucts  introduced  to 
the  natlon.U  m.irket.  In  1967,  this  ligurc  was 
(.>iily  K2   .1  decline  of  almost  HO 

Another  ineii-surc  .if  KA;D  priductuity  Is 
tlie  introduction  of  i)roducts  that  owe  their 
therapeutic  effect  to  new  sint;Ie  chemical 
entities.  These  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
totally  new  iher.ipeutic  agents,  .Some  of 
tliem  could  rightfully  be  described  as  break- 
throughs. In  1959.  liiere  were  G3  marketed 
Tills  had  dropped  to  'Jo  by  1967.  a  decline  of 
60';  .  It  Is  now  estimated  that  it  takes  7 
years,  on  the  average,  to  get  a  new  chemical 
entity  to  the  m.irket  from  the  time  of  first 
syntliesis,  with  an  .tfter-lax  cost  of  $7  mil- 
lion. 

Moreover,  research  costs  iiul  all  our  other 
costs  are  going  up,  while  at  llie  same  time, 
its  official  government  statl.stlcs  .>-liow.  pre- 
.s<'rlptlon  Urue  prices  are  coing  down  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  .vorry  how  long  we  will 
be  able  to  maintain  our  UA;U  effort,  let  al<vne 
expand  if 

In  tlie  recent  hearings  before  Senator  Gay- 
l.^rd  Nelscn'.s  .Sm.ill  Business  .'iubcommittee 
on  Monopoly,  there  wiss  much  debate  abotit 
the  degree  of  risk  in  our  industry.  .Some  of 
the  critics  reject  tlic  idea  that  ours  is  a 
high-risk  industry  .Anything  thort  of  an 
array  of  b.mkrupt  drug  llrms.  I  fear,  will 
leave  them  unmoved. 

Professor  Jesse  W.  Markham  the  distin- 
guished economist  from  Princeton  University, 
during  tlie  senate  hearings  told  of  five  dif- 
ferent types  of  risks  characteristic  of  this  in- 
dustry and  gave  examples.  Tlie  risks  are  as 
follows: 

Rapid  product  !)b.solesccnce. 

Un.anlicipated  side  effects. 

1  For  example.  SKArP  marketed  a  highly 
successful  antidepressant  m  1961.  tTnfcjrtu- 
uately.  two  years  .it'ter  introdvictlon.  unpre- 
dictable side  effects  appeared.  The  drug  was 
removed  from  the  market  for  a  time  and 
then  restored  under  highly  restrictive  label- 
ing. .Sales  ol  the  product  in  the  first  year 
after  this  episode  declined  more  than  80';  .) 

Tlie  discovery  that  a  drug  can  be  misused 
in  ways  that  create  a  social  problem  leading 
lo  market  restrictions  or  possible  removal 
from  the  market. 

I  rills  risk  was  emphasized  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1965  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments to  the  P<x)d,  Drug  i:  Cosmetic  Act, 
which  established  special  restrictions  ap- 
plicable to  many  companies'  products  where 
an  abuse  or  abuse  potential  exists.) 

Withdrawal  or  restriction  of  a  drug  by  the 
FD.A  until  additional  evidence  of  safety  or 
efficacy  is  produced. 

riie  development  L'f  a  quality  control  prob- 
lem resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  product 
until   the  difficulty  can  be  corrected. 

I  am  certain  that  every  pharmaceutical 
company  represented  in  this  room  has  had 
Its  own  experiences,  involving  one  or  more 
products,  with  the  risks  described  by  Profes- 
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sor  Markham  E\rn  so.  some  ecoiionilst.s  and 
other  parry  lacts  ui  this  kind  with  the  ob- 
servation that  these  risks  cannot  be  very 
severe  because  tirug  manufacturing  has  one 
of  industry's  hlvthest  rates  of  return  on  in- 
\estment.  They  lail  to  reali/c  that  our  very 
substantial  H(C-D  ..pendiue  is  really  a  capital 
investment-  it  is  m<iney  Invested  over  the 
long  term  lo  briiiLT  a  luture  beneht.  If  all  In- 
dustry's investment  liase  were  calculated  in 
tills  way.  our  industry's  return  on  invest- 
ment would  lie  less  than  two  percentage 
l)oints  hlcher  ilian  ;dl  U  .S.  manufacturing. 
I  believe  this  sm.iU  dilTerential  in  return  is 
readily  justified  bv  the  ilrug  uuUistry'.s  much 
higher  risk. 

B.osed  on  the  President's  Health  message. 
It  .ippenrs  that  the  jiharnKueuticil  industry 
.iiid  Xhr-  .•XmeriCiin  pe<i]ile  are  alxiut  to  l>e  con- 
fronted with  an  .\dniiti;stralion  proposal  that 
would  fix  the  "reasonable  cost  range"  of 
drug  jiroducts  !>upr)lie<i  in  tlie  Federal  and 
Federal-State  health  and  welfare  programs 
administered  hy  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Diese  cost  ranges 
wovild  be  treared  to  the  price  of  the  so-called 
irenerlc  equivalent,  desiiite  admitted  uncer- 
i.iintv,  in  and  out  of  government,  that  an 
etiuivalent  jciipric  name  also  means  equiva- 
lent ilierapeutic  effectiveness  . -f  a  driig  prf)d- 
uct.  Let  us  liope  that  the  administration's 
bill  wh(  n  It  finally  emerge.'-  is  more  realistic 

Tliis  legislative  [irojiosal  -.vas  developed  liy 
the  .■\dministratioii  on  the  basi.s  of  a  rwom- 
mendatlon  cont.iined  m  a  recently  rele:ised 
Interim  Report  of  the  HEW  Task  Perce  on 
Prescription  Drues  Tlie  Task  Force  has  been 
,it  work  since  last  siiring.  when  former  Sec- 
retary Gardner  directe<i  it  tf)  study  the  pos- 
sibilities of  includiiii;  out-of-liospital  pre- 
scription drugs  as  .i  Medicare  benefit  One  of 
the  major  assignments  of  the  T;i.sk  Force, 
when  It  wa-s  created  last  vear.  was  Ui  study 
land  I  quote)  the  "imp.ict  of  [)roposed 
methotis  <jf  jjurcli.i.sine  piresoriptlon  drugs  on 
costs  and  quality  of  jiatient  care,  on  the 
medical  profession,  on  i>harmacy.  on  the 
drug  industry,  on  government   ' 

Is  it  iinreasonable  of  me  in  h.ivc  private 
doubts  that  the  Task  Force  has  fully  studied 
this  and  the  cjther  tasks  assigned  to  it.  when 
it  is  still  months  away  from  completing  its 
studies  and  setting  down  its  tonclusK 'Us? 

Unless  the  .Administration  is  not  concerned 
with  preserving  the  research  capabilities  of 
one  of  the  nation's  most  vlt-'d  industries. 
would  it  not  have  made  better  sense  i  .  finish 
the  study  of  the  economic  con,'>equences  be- 
fore such  legislation  was  proposed?  Obvious- 
ly, if  this  kind  of  legislative  proposal  is 
enacted,  it  will  senouslv  impair  our  indus- 
try's ability  to  continue  to  make  the  very 
substantial  expenditures  needed  for  research 
and  development. 

Moreover,  my  company  lias  taken  .'i  close 
look  at  the  claim  by  some  th.it  an  approach 
of  this  kind  will  save  the  taxp.iyers  $100 
million  a  year  Tlie  figures  I  iiave  seen  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  opposite  is  true.  By  the 
time  the  Federal  and  .State  bureaus  are  en- 
larged and  other  administrative  costs  are  to- 
taled up,  the  taxpayer  will  jirob.ably  'oe  jiay- 
ing  more,  not  less. 

The  New  York  TirJic;,  on  March  11.  edi- 
torialized: "The  President  seeks  to  establish 
an  acceptable  price  ranee  for  drugs  and  to 
limit  governmental  reimbursement  for  drug 
costs  to  this  range.  In  addition  to  reducin::r 
the  cost  of  government  medical  service,  this 
change  would  bring  price  competition  more 
effectively  to  the  drug  industry." 

I  fail  to  see  how  the  setting  of  jirices.  plus 
use  of  a  fixed  professional  fee  for  pharma- 
cists, will  furtlier  price  competition.  Fixing 
fees  and  prices  seems  anticompetitive  to  me. 
The  Justice  Department  looks  at  it  the  same 
way  when  it  happens  in  the  private  sector. 

If  the  government  is  serious  about  control- 
ling the  price  of  drugs  in  health  and  welfare 
programs.  It  must  keep  at  least  three  lacts 
in  mind: 
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.Society  will  suffer  if  the  (luality  and  efficacy 
of  all  drugs  are  not  better  .issured 

Society  will  suffer  if  unwise  Federal  con- 
trols interfere  with  the  iihyslclan's  exercl.se 
of  his  Iree  and  best  professional  Judgment 
in  i)rescrlbing  drugs. 

Society  will  suffer  if  unwise  Federal  eco- 
iKimlc  controls  lurtlier  seriously  impede  the 
research  productivity  of  a  Itai  industry  on 
wliose  continued  protluctlvity  the  public 
health  depeiifls  in  important  measure 

The  .\dmlnistr.'ition  pro|>osal  and  !!■-  pre- 
cur.iors  carry  the  seeds  lor  all  iliree  ot  these 
eliecls 

The  HEW  Task  Force,  In  the  same  interim 
repLirt  last  nioiitli.  also  coniinen'ed  on  drug 
(juallty.  It  said  in  part:  "It  |  the  Task  Force| 
has  stuflied,  approvixi,  and  urres  lurlher  ^up- 
jiort  lor  the  FDA  jilan  to  pursue  :iggresslvely 
its  currently  .^tepped-up  jirot^rams  of  drug 
manufacturing  plant  inspections  and  of  neld 
tests  of  marlceted  drug's  It  has  also  noted 
with  approval  oi  ihc  n^.A  actliMis  up;.Tading 
G"od  Manufacturing  Practices  regulations, 
retiuiring  clinical  evidence  of  effieacy  in  In- 
.'tances  '.v'lere  txistlng  drug  .standards  h.ive 
proven  madetjuate,  and  reviewing  the  i-fficacy 
of  tlie  2  900  drugs  ni:irketed  In'tween  1938 
and  1962  " 

I  apphiud  the  Tii.sk  Force  for  .suggest in^; 
licit  the  FDA  In"  i;iven  more  support  IJu;  U 
ill  fact  our  citizens  are  to  receive  the  .^alest 
and  most  effective  drugs  i>os,sil)le  much  more 
needs  to  be  dene  If  the  government  insists  oil 
setting  prices  for  government  drug  progriuns 
on  the  Ijasis  of  existing  prices  of  the  so-called 
generic  equivalents,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
actual  Ilierapeutic  equivalency  cjf  ..uch  'irod- 
ucts  should  be  established.  In  order  to  ap- 
l>roacli  this  gcjai,  two  steps  at  the  very  least 
h.ave  lo  be  taken  which  I  shall  now  discuss 
briefly. 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  FDA  made  this  disturbing  state- 
ment : 

During  1966  and  1967.  for  example,  in  one 
of  <jur  field  offices  which  h.is  :i  heavy  com- 
jilenieiit  of  drug  manufacturtrs,  five  manu- 
facturers •j.'ent  out  of  huslriess:  two  disc-nn- 
titiued  some  of  their  manufacturing  cjpi-r.i- 
tions;  and  eight  instituted  .-.ignificani  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  practices  A 
total  of  15  firms,  out  of  an  iriventc:iry  of  87 
manufacturing  esiablLsliments  in  the  terri- 
tory, corrected  tlieir  np«>rat)'ins  in  one  way 
or  anotlier.  Tliis  is  one  firm  c,nt  of  six." 

When  one  considers  that  these  statistics 
,ire  from  just  one  field  office  of  the  FDA  .u.d 
that  plant  inspections  by  FDA  declined  from 
3,992  in  1964  to  3,65i  in  1966.  one  can  only 
conclude  that  tills  industry  .'Uid  FDA  have 
some  jiretty  big  problems  It  is  also  inier- 
esting  to  note  that  the  Defense  Dejiartment, 
in  conducting  714  pre-award  surveys  c,f 
m.UiUfacturers  .'.ver  the  past  lour  years,  re- 
jected 44'  (most  of  tl>em  drug  manufjic- 
turersi  lor^jUality  control  and  housekeeping 
dc^ficiencies. 

nils  inability  of  the  FDA  to  keep  up  with 
tlie  inspection  job  given  to  it  by  Congress 
draws  attention  to  a  gaping  loophole  in  the 
law  Anyone  can  Icpally  start  a  drug  m.uni- 
iacturing  business  and  operate  for  two  years 
before  the  FDA  is  U'ffaHy  rrqutrrd  'o  inspect 
the  [ilant  :cnd  its  operating  prc>eedures.  Ob- 
viously, in  a  period  of  two  years  ;.  vast  quan- 
tity ol  .substandard  even  darwjerous  drugs 
can  be  marketed  This  is  a  real  threat  to  the 
jniblic  health. 

I  personally  believe  it  is  'ime  that  the 
1  tw  lie  amended  to  require  first,  that  every 
druB  manufacturing  esf.;iblisliment  ol5tain  a 
Federal  license  before  l)eguinlr.e  operations. 
I  liso  believe  that  such  ,-.  l,iv^-  --hould  make 
it  mandat'jry  for  the  FDA  to  uispect  every 
manufacturer  at  leant  once  every  year  in- 
stead of  the  once-every-two-veurs  required 
by  the  1962  Kefauver-Harris  Act  .And  seco?;d, 
I  believe  that  henceforth  a  inaiiufactur' r 
should  not  lie  permitted  '.o  market  a  drug 
product — new    oi    old — sold    either    under    a 
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generle  or  brmndn&me  until  he  h&a  aatab- 
ILshMl  Um  Ui«rapeuUc  etTecllven««a  i^  t\la 
parUciiiar  product  by  AubAtanilal  cilnical 
evtdeoo*  or.  when  appropriate,  by  Asatkjt  In 
man  that  demoosH-a te  'Jie  btologlral  avall- 
.i!)i:;ty  of  '.he    ic'.lv?  uigredlenta 

It  do«a  seem  ironic  that  the  gt)vernmeiU'n 
emphaaU  an  Kenenca"  baa  overlooked  '.he 
fact  that  countleas  drug  pr<durta  .ire  ^n  the 
market  which  hare  never  been  -leared  by  '.he 
PD.^  for  a&fety  and  efTectlvenesa  .*nd  even 
today  under  the  :aw  manuf.icturera  ure 
under  no  cntnpulalnn  to  do  proper  lostlng 
before  marketlni;  mtmy  (Iruij  prducta 

LrfidiM  and  ifentlemen  if  these  two  impor- 
tant Cijncepta  of  rlr'n  plant  Uren.^ini?  and 
pr'jduct-by- product  proof  of  safety  mid  ef- 
ficacy can  be  ^vdopted  and  made  i  ."•eallty  aa 
a  reauU  of  Industry  initiative  we  shall  have 
made  a  ifreat  advance  toward  asfmrln^  the 
quality  and  i"ffl<-«cv  f  -ir  nations  drug 
supply 


AddrcM  hj  John  M.  McGarD,  President, 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co. 


HON.  WJLLIAM  B.  SPONG.  JR. 

or     VIBCINI\ 

IN    rHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday    Apnl  25.   !9S8 

Mr  SPONG  -Mr  Prf».s;dent.  earlier  thl.s 
week  at  the  44th  animal  conveiUion  of 
the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Roanolcp,  Mr  John  M  MiGum.  pres- 
ident of  V'lrtrinia  Electiic  &  Power  Co  . 
called  for  active  iiivolvemeMt  on  the  part 
of  the  buiune.s.s  .sector  of  our  economy  to 
help  -solve  the  .stjcial  problem.*  of  com- 
mimities  in  Virginia  I  have  ioni<  advo- 
cated this  and  was  plea-sed  to  hear  .in 
eloquent  call  sounded  from  one  .so  well 
respected  throuKhout  '.he  Virciiila  bu.-ii- 
ness  community 

Mr  McGuin  spoke  of  tlie  imagiuative 
project  planned  by  the  Richmond  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  summer  employ- 
ment for  approximately  L'.OOO  teenagers 
from  underprivileped  homes.  This  proj- 
ect has  reqiured  close  cooperation  by  the 
Richmond  chamber,  the  Richmond 
school  sy.stem.  the  Rlcrunond  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  It  is  extremely 
significant.  I  believe,  that  plans  for  the 
project  were  initiated  by  the  Rictimond 
business  lommunity  I  commend  Mr. 
McOum  s  timely  remarks  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Ttiere  being  no  objt>ction.  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

R£MAKKS   BY    .JOHN    M     MCOCRN     PSEalDEMT    '  IP 

V■IRl;INI.^   KtECTRic   .V   PoWER   Co  .    Virginia 

Ciiambeii       ip     Commerce       Rocndtable, 

ttoANOltr,  \^^  ,  .\P«IL  22     1968 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  -ind  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  briefly  what  1  be- 
lieve should  be  the  chambers'  role  in  the 
development  oi  Virginia 

Today,  more  than  ever,  business  and  In- 
dustry and  even  the  local  citizenry  nnd 
themselves  'urning  to  their  chambers  of 
.  f/mnierce  for  the  kind  of  sound,  sensible 
le.idershlp  and  planning  we  must  have  If 
we  ire  to  continue  to  meet  the  rising  de- 
mands placed  upon  us  by  a  rapidly  cttang- 
I    e  .-•H.-iety 

In  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  both  local  and  state, 
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en;oy  an  eicellent  reputation  among  the 
the  citizens,  as  well  aa  go«xl  relation*  with 
buslneaa.  Induntry  and  government  This. 
In  Itaelf.  Is  an  acromplLahment  and  a  (art 
not  true  throughout  the  nation.  It  i«  my 
undemtandlrifj  that  there  are  some  states 
where  representatives  if  the  state  chamber 
of  commerce  are  not  welcome  In  the  Uhiv- 
ernor  s  ofTlce  and  where  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  legislative  branches  of  the  ^uvern- 
ment   and   the  chambers   la  extremely   tense 

It  Is  really  fjulte  difflcult  to  see  how  any 
chamber  could  perform  very  effectively  un- 
der these  conditions  .s<j,  when  I  commend 
you  for  having  the  ability,  the  foresight  as 
well  IS  'he  ;udi?enient  .ind  tact  to  establish 
relatively  ginxl  relatlonshlpa  with  these 
groups  I  am  paylni?  you  no  simple  com- 
pliment TTirouRh  your  own  elTort.s.  you 
have  for  the  tnont  part  carefully  avoided  any 
hostile  attitudes  and  have  established  vour 
chamber  groups  as  respected  organl/atlona 
In  the  community  However  fur  the  cham- 
ners  of  commerce  to  be  completely  effective 
in  their  worlt.  I  would  like  to  mention  some 
changes  that  I  feel  are  not  only  desirable 
but  essential 

1  have  alw.ivs  been  .o'.icemed  th.at  so  many 
of  our  local  rhimbers  .ire  lnterest«>d  only  In 
'he  problems  in  our  own  particular  back- 
yard and  we  c-.innot  .see  or  choose  not  in  see 
the  problems  facing  our  nelchbors.  either 
Individually  or  collectively  The  actual  out- 
come of  such  disinterest  may.  In  the  long 
nin    attect  .all  •:>{  us  adversely. 

It  Ls  unfortunate  that  'here  .ire  .still  peo- 
ple in  the  same  areas  of  Virginia  who  think 
people  in  other  area*  do  not  even  know  they 
exist    and  could   care   ;eRs  or   that   there 

axe  individual  chambers  who  have  no  time 
for  iny  of  the  maiiy  [problems  facing  the 
State  ,ia  a  whole 

I  do  not  have  any  pat  answer  for  the  sit- 
uation The  best  I  caji  do  Ls  to  joint  out 
to  eacii  of  you  that  while  you  should  be 
vitally  concerned  with  your  own  area,  ita 
economic  growth  .ind  procreas.  you  must  be 
aware  that  It  i.s  very  unlikely  that  10  percent 
of  a  ship  '*111  continue  to  float  If  the  other 
i)0  fiercent  is  full  of  hole*  Each  chamber 
should  be  Just  aa  concerned  with  tourist 
travel,  the  promotion  of  Industrial  growth, 
C'Xxl  legislation  and  .'(oclal  and  civic  pro- 
iframs — Just  to  name  a  few — on  the  State 
level,  aa  they  are  wILh  the  (»romotlon  of  their 
own    omm unity 

True,  you  may  not  have  .'is  much  time  to 
put  in'-o  the  actual  details  of  solving  these 
problems  as  you  have  for  ci>mmunlty  endeav- 
ors, but  you  should  have  the  initiative  and 
Interest  to  speak  up  for  what  you  believe  to 
t>e   in   the  best  interest  of   ihe  entire  .State 

You  should  work  as  a  single  constructive 
unit  to  promote  every  facet  of  good  govern- 
ment, to  encourage  those  economic  and  so- 
cial patterns  of  existence  you  feel  are  lieces- 
sary  to  our  c»intlnued  progress  Perhaps  in 
this  particular  area.  It  miuht  al.so  be  ad- 
visable for  the  State  Chamber  to  assume  a 
more  aggressive  role  I  don  t  mean  'aggres- 
sive '  in  the  sense  that  the  State  will  be 
placed  In  the  position  of  making  decisions 
for  Kx^al  chapters,  or  even  act  for  them,  but 
aggressive  In  the  .sen.se  that  the  .State  Cham- 
ber ^erve  aa  more  of  an  advisor  and  counselor 
and  be  the  focal  point  for  .State  needs  as 
they  relate  to  the  services  of  local  chambers 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  once  the 
local  chambers  overcome  their  regional 
thinking,  they  will  prove  to  be  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  State  and  to  their  own 
areas 

Cooperation  Is,  of  course,  not  Uk>  terrify- 
ing a  reality  In  fact,  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor the  local  chambers  are  .shining  ex- 
amples of  the  best  kind  of  inter-rommunity 
play  As  I  mentioned,  a  good  cooperative  atti- 
tude already  exlsta  between  most  businesses 
and  their  local  chamber  and  between  busi- 
ness, in  general,  and  the  State  Chamber  Tb* 
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state  Chamber,  in  particular,  foetera  an  atti- 
tude of  cooperation  and  la  lielpful,  objective 
and  resourceful  In  Its  efforts. 

However,  at  thla  point,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  State  Chamber  expand  and 
•trengthen  Ita  research  actlvltlea  so  that  the 
information  relating  U)  statistics,  surveys  and 
reports  that  busliieae  so  often  needs  could 
be  inure  readily  available 

.Another  area  where  both  our  Stale  and 
our  lix-al  chambers  might  wish  to  effect  a 
change  concerns  their  involvement  In  gov- 
ernment Chambers  of  commerce  bhould  en- 
courage their  niemljers  to  become  more  In- 
terested in  and  play  a  more  active  part  In 
both  uur  Stale  and  l(R-al  governments  I  am 
hot  advoi-at.ng  you  dominate  and  attempt 
t. ■  run  these,  but  I  am  advocating  you  partic- 
ipate more' 

You,  more  than  any  one  other  organization, 
need  to  keep  abre  ist  of  what  is  going  on.  to 
participate  In  governmental  organization. 
You  should  encourage  your  business  members 
to  attend  legislative  sessions  .sit  In  on  local 
council  meetings,  and  get  right  down  to  the 
cold  h.ird  inner  working  of  our  local  and 
.st.ite  tjovernments. 

Many  people  In  this  nation  and  this  Suite 
are  m  need  of  more  education,  better  housing 
^treater  employment  opportunities  and  some 
t\pe  if  UvellhcKXl  security.  There  are  no  rea- 
sons why  .iny  of  these  things  should  be 
handed  un  anyone  on  a  sliver  platter  with 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  but 
there  are  many  reasons  why  some  workable 
arrangement  should  be  reached  where  each 
irf  these  objectives  would  be  planned  realisti- 
cally to  the  best  Interest  of  each  of  us  and 
the  -State  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  the 
chambers  of  commerce  can  play  an  Important 
role  in  solving  these  problems. 

.\s  chamber  officers  and  directors,  you  and 
your  members  have  the  knowledge,  the  ex- 
perience and  are  in  a  position  to  effect 
changes  and  to  persuade  people  to  reach 
reasonable  conclusions 

We.  and  I  Include  my.self  in  this,  can  all 
sit  b.ick  ,ind  watch  the  rioters  at  work  If 
we  choose  .\fter  all.  rioting  Is  one  way  to 
achieve  .in  end  It  Is  the  wrong  way.  but  In 
the  face  of  a  better  Idea,  many  people,  mis- 
informed .md  misled,  consider  It  the  only 
way  Unless  each  of  us  .is  responsible  citizens 
becomes  involved  the  prop)onents  of  violence 
will  Eto  on  promoting  their  wares  with  the 
only  method  they  have  at  hand  .  .  .  and 
someday  we  may  find  their  little  bundle  sit- 
ting on  our  own  doorstep. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  afford  to  .sit  back  and 
see  this  happen  No  one  else  is  sitting  still. 
Our  young  people  in  particular,  at  all  levels, 
are  restless  .ind  disturbed.  They  want  to 
change  the  world  fvemlght  and  because  they 
frequently  l;ve  surrounded  by  on  aura  of 
Ideall.sm  .ind  a  total  lack  of  realistic  experi- 
ence, they  often  feel  such  change  can  bo 
had  overnight  Their  restlessness,  their  dis- 
pleasure with  many  ageless  concepts  and 
many  of  our  acceptable  phlloeophles  are  com- 
mendable to  a  point  It  shows  they  care,  they 
are  thinking,  they  are  planning  and  they  are 
changing  the  f.ice  of  our  land. 

Others,  not  -Btudents  or  teenagers,  but 
adults,  lined  up  on  all  sides  of  the  fence, 
[)erhap6  more  or  less  concerned,  some  radical 
m  belief,  some  erratic  in  action,  some  blinded 
by  hate  or  '  love,"  are  working  either  with  or 
against  the  youth  to  ;vchleve  their  ends, 
whether  they  be  chaotic  or  not.  Their  pur- 
poses, their  motivations  are  not  always  clear, 
and  when  on  occasion  they  .are,  they  leave  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired.  So  few  of  these 
people  have  the  kind  of  experience  It  takes 
to  effect  a  change  and  then  make  It  work. 

Experltnce  is  one  of  the  world's  most  not- 
able attributes  Very  little.  If  anything.  Is 
even  a  reasonable  substitute  for  It.  Expe- 
rience In  handling  problems,  in  planning. 
In  looking  ahead,  la  moving  with  change 
should  be  the  backbone  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce.  It  Stands  to  reason  then,  that  you 
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should  be  far  out  in  front  in  the  leadership 
role,  as  many  of  you,  of  course,  are  and 
as  others  of  you  need  to  be. 

In  Virginia,  except  for  some  minor  dis- 
turbances, we  have  been  fortunate  that  we 
have  not  been  faced  with  the  kind  of  riots 
and  turmoil  that  have  plagued  other  areas 
throughout  the  country.  It  hasn't  been  all 
luck,  though,  that  has  seen  us  through.  We 
have  avoided  serious  disturbances  through 
the  foresight  and  effort  of  our  leaders,  of  all 
races  and  creeds. 

Hopefully,  our  not  .•-ltui>tlon  win  not  be- 
come serious  But.  like  everything  else  today. 
we  can't  be  too  sure  of  that  fact  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sen.se 
of  complacency,  confident  that  somewhere 
someone  will  continue  to  take  good  care  of 
everything. 

It  Is  Important  that  each  of  you  remember 
that  while  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  State,  relative  to  our  social  revolution, 
there  are  still  many  jienpie  who  are  unhappy 
with  conditions  There  are  still  many  forces 
at  work  attempting  to  achieve  their  ends  in 
a  totally  undesirable  way.  Never  before  in 
our  history  have  we  needed  good,  strong 
leadership  In  this  area  ns  we  do  now. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  much  of  our 
current  crisis  revolves  around  job  opportu- 
nities and  education,  no  one  should  be  bet- 
ter (juallfied  to  face  these  problems  objec- 
tively and  intelligently  thf>n  the  chambers 
of  commerce  and  their  affiliated  members. 
After  all,  your  memberships  are  composed  of 
dedicated  busincse  and  professional  men, 
with  years  and  years  of  experience  in  many, 
many  lields  of  endeavor.  Who  should  know 
more  about  implementing  a  program  to  help 
solve  our  current  unemployment  problem 
than  the  chambers  and  their  business  and 
Industry  members?  .'^nd  who  should  be  In  a 
better  position  to  combine  and  present  this 
knowledge  as  a  solidifying  unit  than  the 
chamber  of  commerce? 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
recently  undertaken  an  extremely  Imagi- 
native project,  a  project  that  will  hopefully 
help  solve  part  of  Richmond's  unemployment 
problems  and  will  at  the  same  time  keep 
many  teenagers  well  occupied  during  the 
coming  long,  hot  sununer.  They  are  promot- 
ing a  project  which  will  provide  Jobs,  educa- 
tion, recreation  and  community  service  this 
summer  for  approximately  2.000  teenagers 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  from  under- 
privileged homes.  They  are  working  In  close 
cooperation  with  other  groups  in  the  City, 
notably  business  and  industry,  the  Federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Rich- 
mond School  System  and  the  City's  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  and  Parks. 

Praises  for  this  program  have  come  from 
everywhere,  from  our  State  officials,  our  City 
Council,  the  Federal  government,  churches 
and  most  tTatlfylng,  from  the  little  man  on 
the  street  Yet,  the  Richmond  Chamber  isn't 
offering  these  teenagers  something  for  noth- 
ing. With  careful  planning,  imagination  and 
use  of  all  the  experience  they  had  at  their 
command,  they  have  created  what  seems  to 
be  a  realistic,  workable  plan,  a  plan  that  fits 
in  with  our  changing  mood,  but  at  the 
same  lime  retains  the  dignity  of  individual 
initiative.  They  have  helped  to  make  the  City 
of  Richmond  aware  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  we  can  help  people  to  help  themselves. 

Certainly,  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
does  this  one  step  begin  to  solve  Richmond's 
problems  It  is  merely  a  small  beginning  In 
the  right  direction  for  a  healthier,  happier 
communitv.  The  Important  thing  about  this 
entire  project  Is  that  the  step  was  taken  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  conjunction 
with  its  business  members. 

There  are  other  ways  the  chamber  can  be 
Involved  in  our  changing  society,  and  I  will 
mention  Just  one.  which  has  to  do  with  edu- 
cation. While  we  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
the  steps  being  taken  in  Virginia  to  Improve 
the  educational  system  at  aU  levels,  thess 
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programs  must  t)e  accelerated  and  expanded. 
and  their  success  depends  ou  your  support 
and  mine. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  chambers  are 
already  working  to  improve  the  educational 
facilities  in  Virginia.  Training  programs  to 
provide  better  business  leaders,  economic 
educational  programs,  management  relations 
seminars  .  .  .  these  ure  all  steps  in  the  right 
direction  .  .  .  but  they  still  don't  go  lar 
enough.  I  suggest  that  e.ach  chamber  exam- 
ine its  activities  ti^  determine  what  it  can 
do  to  effectively  improve  the  educ.itioii  of 
our  citizenry. 

Finally,  while  I  know  all  of  Uie  chambers 
of  commerce  in  Virginia  are  preat  beltevcr.s 
and  promoters  of  tree  enterprise.  It  is  Indeed 
distressing  to  learn  that  many  of  our  high 
school  and  college  students  appear  to  lack 
any  understanding  or  appreciation  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  Many  surveys  reveal 
that  they  think  "busmpRs  is  for  the  birds" 
and  the  profit  Incentive,  if  not  illegal,  is  :it 
least  Immoral.  I  am  sure  we  all  believe  tliat 
man  should  be  free  to  live  and  work  m  the 
hope  of  reward  In  a  free,  competitive  system. 
and  I  profoundly  hope  that  the  leaders  in 
government,  as  well  as  those  In  the  academic 
world,  will  work  to  preserve  nnd  protect  these 
vital  freedoms. 

We,  and  I  mean  each  of  us  here,  have  ::n 
essential  role  in  convincing  our  young  peo- 
ple that  the  competitive  enterprise  sv-stem 
is  the  most  effective  agent  of  economic  prog- 
ress ever  known  to  man. 

Through  the  years,  you  have  done  an  ex- 
traordinarily good  Job  Now.  you  are  being 
called  to  do  even  better  than  Uiat.  We  lace 
the  challenge  of  change  .and  how  we  meet 
the  challenge  may  ultimately  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  reasonable,  rational  change 
in  the  best  interest  of  all  Virginians  and  a 
confused  and  violent  change  that  can  luring 
chaos  and  destruction. 

The  key  In  the  IcKk  lias  been  turned  It  is 
now  up  to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  and  other  responsible  citi- 
zens and  groups  to  open  the  d<X)r  and  fiice 
up  to  our  challenge. 
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Hunger  in  America 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  }ias  been 
made  of  late  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  this  country.  The  lead  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  24  di.scus.ses  in 
a  realistic  fashion  the  iKiints  raised  in 
the  report  of  the  Citizens'  Board  of  In- 
quiry into  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  imanlmous  consent  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  Post  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  followed  by  a  statement 
issued  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  24.   1968) 
Hunger  in  Aivierica 

The  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  int«j  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  .States  has 
performed  a  public  service  by  its  appraisal 
of  the  problem  of  malnutrition  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  eloquent  and  dismaying  picture  of 
the  effects  of  dietary  deficiencies  in  this 
country  ought  to  produce  at  least  some  in- 
dicated improvements  in  state,  local  and 
federal  administration  of  existing  programs. 
Better  yet,  it  should  stimulate  a  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  our  whole  approach  to  this  problem. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee went  Eo  far  afield  into  agricultural 


policies  never  intended,  except  incidentally, 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  Were  the  commit- 
tee to  succeed  in  bringing  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  major  and  basic  farm  programs, 
which  It  criticizes,  fann  income  would  drop 
GO  to  70  per  cent,  there  would  be  more  nir.il 
poverty  than  ever  and  there  would  be  no 
Government  lood  programs  at  all. 

The  c<^)mniittee  criticizes  the  farm  pro- 
grams for  not  achieving  welfare  purposes 
they  were  not  de.slj;ned  to  achieve  and 
blames  an  acreage  retiremeirt  program  lor 
glvlsig  large  payments  to  those  who  ha\e 
large  acre.iges-  a  logically  inevitable  result. 
It  complains  that  farmers  earning  more  than 
1*20,000  a  year  get  54  per  cent  of  total  farm 
payments;  but  iarmer.s  in  this  category  pro- 
duce 54  per  cent  (jf  all  sales  of  larm  jiroducc 
and   so   ;ire   sharing   proportloiiat<'ly. 

This  is  a  kind  of  criticism  of  the  acreage 
iidju.'-tment  proprarrus  that  has  been  made 
since  they  started  It  Is  based  on  a  confusion 
about  the  object  and  jnirpose  of  these  pro- 
grams which  the  crjmmlttee'.s  own  distorted 
lilstory  further  beclouds. 

None  of  this  detracts  from  the  'o<hil  iiii- 
I)ort,ince  of  the  committee's  nndings  about 
mitntioii.  Hunger  on  the  scale  they  have  dis- 
closed should  not  be  tolerated  In  this  coun- 
try. It  i.s  an  aspect  of  the  l.irger  problem  of 
poverty  us  a  wlKile,  As  Willard  Cochrane, 
economic  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  pointed   out  in    19P5: 

"Rural  poverty  has  become  a  hard-core 
phenomenon.  Poverty  begets  po\ery  in  ;; 
vicious  circle.  To  dat^.  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  cope  with  thl.s  social  c.uicer  have 
been  too  little,  too  I.ite,  'I'hey  assist  a  family 
here  .ind  there,  provide  a  few  new  jobs  liere 
and  there,  but  they  have  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  hard-core  po\erty  jirfiblcni— with 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  v.ho  grow  up. 
marry,  raise  more  (hildien.  and  die  in  pov- 
erty. These  millions  live  out  an  existence  con- 
tributing little  or  iiothlne  to  the  daily  op- 
eration <if  .scxlety  and  the  economy,  and 
exert  a  positive  drag  on  the  development  of 
society  and  the  expLmsion  of  the  economy." 

C(x-hrane  put  a  5^20  billion  price  t.ig  (jn  a 
jirogram  to  deal  with  poverty.  The  country, 
so  far,  lias  found  it  too  expensive.  Senator 
George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota  has  pro- 
posed a  Senate  Inquiry  by  members  of  the 
Agriculture.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittees with  an  added  five  other  members,  to 
re-examine  the  whole  spectrum  of  poverty 
programs  It  is  a  good  idea  The  Senate  ought 
to  approve  it. 

i  Release  from  the   U.S.   Department  of 
Agriculture.  Apr.   23.    11)681 

ST^TF:^^E.^;T  by  .SeCRELART  OT   AGRTCULTfRE  Or- 
\I1I,F   L,     FRFXMAN    on    RFCf;MMFNriATION    r,F 

THE  Board   of   I.nquiry   I.nto   Hu.ncfji   and 

MiMNI'lRITIoN    IS    1HK    UNITED    hTATF.S 

Many  of  tlic  findings  of  the  I3o:ird  of  In- 
quiry into  Hunger  and  M;ilnutrition  in  the 
United  SUites  parallel  findings  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  studies  and  my  own  personal 
observations  on  field  trips  to  hunger  areas. 
Tlie  feelings  of  Board  members  at  the  dis- 
graceful paradox  of  hunger  amidst  i)lenty 
are  niy  feelincs  aLso. 

So  I  welcome  this  group  to  v.hat  has  often 
been  a  lonely  battle  to  eriidicate  hunger  in 
this  Nation.  Public  awareness  and  public  sup- 
port of  our  efforts  to  feed  the  hunery  are  two 
Commodities  that  have  been  In  shrirt  supply 
(-•.er  the  pa-st  seven  years  But  despite  tiii-s, 
more  prf)gress  has  been  made  In  this  ferl'id 
than  in  the  r receding  25  years. 

Because  the  Bo'ird  of  inquiry's  report  over- 
looked this  progress,  and  because  the  sharp- 
i.ess  (.f  its  attack  reflects  upon  the  Merally 
liundreds  of  thousands  of  persons— federal. 
state  and  local  officials,  volunteers  who  work 
in  It — I  believe  It  Is  ImporUint  that  we  out- 
line In  some  detail  the  very  real  succeeses  we 
have  had  in  meeting  this  problem. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la 
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:9'^[  ti.T  1  201  counties  lout  of  3  091  In  the 
Ni'if  i^  ri  1(1  a  food  program  It  oonBlSted  of 
the  cl;sTi»i'i'i  n  of  five  surplus  cimmodltles 
worth  H'".."  »2  20  per  person  per  irionth 
Only  3' t  million  people  were  reached  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  s  first  exei\itive  urder  doubled 
•  ne  amount  and  increased  the  variety  of  tnese 
f  •  .d8 

Surplus  distribution  provided  only  non- 
pf-rish.ible  foods  and  could  not  provide  f<x>ds 
,ide<|uat^  to  a  balanced  diet  By  executive  or- 
d'-r  I  estubllshed  a  pilot  food  stnmp  proKram 
that  Allowed  the  poc*  to  purchase  a  variety  of 
foods  m  grocery  stores  The  Congress  later 
m.ide  the  prognun  permanent  and  vastly  en- 
larged It 

Tixlay  3.200  counties  have  food  progr.invs, 
t*o-thirds  of  the  counties  in  the  US  To- 
day 5  8  million  people  are  beina;  fed.  nearly 
'.louble   the  number  7   years  ago 

Those  still  on  direct  distribution  now  re- 
ceive 16  different  fixxls  worth  four  times  the 
amount  they  received  m  1961  Food  stamp 
recipient*  multiply  their  fi<.>d  dollars  by  $15 
millinn  a  month.  $180  million  a  year  m  addl- 
tiun.il  foixl  purchasing  power  They  have  a 
much  more  nutritious  diet  than  is  possible 
with  direct  distribution 

C'''mpared  to  the  peuK  year  ol  direct  di-strl- 
butlon  lan.  when  »J53  million  wa«  belni; 
spent  to  feed  the  poor  this  fiscal  year  $360 
million  Is  being  expended  in  direct  dlairlbvi- 
tion  and  food  stamps,  a  70  percent  increase 
in   funds 

Although  this  pr<^ress  ta  substantinl  we 
realized  it  was  not  enoug^  So  over  the  past 
nine  months  this  Depiriment  has 

1  Gained  commitments  from  local  govern- 
ment to  begin  food  programs  In  about  200 
of  the  330  p<x>re8t  U  S   counties 

2  Extended  food  assistance  tu  another  one 
million  people  I 

3  Reduced  the  aiTK'unt  nee<led  fof  fo<xJ 
stamps  to  50  cents  per  person  per  ftionui 
for  the  pojreht  uf  the  poor 

4  Cut  the  payment  In  half  tor  nrst  ttionth 
participants 

Re.ichlng  the  remainder  of  the  N«tlon  s 
p<«:>rest  counties  has  our  top  priority  In  some 
of  these  irexs  local  authorities  refuse  to  co- 
operate Ten  days  ago  we  Initiated  direct 
federal  distribution  of  food  In  one  of  these 
counties.  Elmtre  m  Alabama,  when  we  were 
una.ble  to  get  i  commitment  from  local  gov- 
ernment to  administer  the  program  Similar 
action  win  t>e  taken  next  montli  In  .\  number 
of  other  counties.  In  addition,  we  are  now 
paying  al!  or  part  of  food  program  adminis- 
trative costs  In  many  poorer  counties  that  .ire 
cooperating 

We  would  do  even  more  if  we  hadj  more 
money  to  do  It  with  We  have  reached  our 
budget  limit  during  this  Ssc.il  year  on  ex- 
tending food  stamps  to  more  persons  Exten- 
sion of  the  program  to  more  people  would 
mean  reducing  the  amount  of  bonus  stamps 
t..'  persdi^s  .i:re<uly  m  the  program. 

The  Department  Is  now  working  to  eradi- 
cate hunger  to  the  limits  of  its  budgtt.  Its 
available  manpower  and  the  legal  frameworlc 
in  which  It  must  operate  It  is  seeking  new 
authority  to  allow  It  to  better  do  Its  Job  of 
feeding  the  hungry  and  welcomes  the  active 
support  and  participation  of  the  Board  in 
this  endeavor 

This  social  lU  Is  a  great  deal  more  com- 
plex than  a  simple  lack  of  food  It  Is  com- 
pounded of  unemployment,  lack  of  educa- 
tion, discrimination  and  a  centuries-old  cul- 
ture of  poverty  that  the  Nation  has  only  rec- 
ognized in  the  past  few  years,  to  say  nothing 
01  attempting  to  solve 

Some  of  the  Board  s  14  recommendations 
Are  being  accomplished  now  Pdr  Instance, 
USDA  already  Is  training  900  non-profes- 
4l~inal  aides,  recruited  from  the  poor,  to  work 
in  nutrition  and  in  Inftrming  the  poor  of 
'heir  rights  under  the  stamp  program  Klgl- 
billty  for — and  the  amount  of — focd  stamps 
are  now  keyed  to  Income  and  number  of  de- 
pendents, as  the  Board  suggests  We  now  have 
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special  feeding  pn>gr uiis  Including  a  break- 
fast program,  for  4C-h.«ila  ir.  low -Income 
areas  for  Head  Start  and  other  non-school 
feeding 

We  do  not  however  have  all  the  authority 
that  this  Administration  has  asked  for 

Accomplishing  most  of  the  Board's  14  rec- 
ommendations win  take  new  legislation  and 
several  billions  of  dollars  from  the  Congress 
Many  of  their  Idetts  are  workable  and  would 
help  the  Nation  meet  its  commitment  to  the 
po<.r 

When  and  If  they  are  presented  to  the 
Congress  I  will  look  fi-irward  to  giving  In  full 
the  Deparlinetif  *     iinw  ..n  •h>'n> 
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Urban  Renewal  in  WyandoHe,  IVIich. 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

i.iir'     .UK  iliuA.N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday    April  25,  1968 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  in  these 
days  of  increa.sini;  criticism  of  liie  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  urban  proKrams  it  is 
hea.tening  to  read  how  a  local  commu- 
nity can  take  the  initiative  and.  by  extra 
effort   make  urban  renewal  a  success. 

The  people  of  Wyandotte,  Mich  .  have 
done  this — and  their  story  is  related  in  a 
document  whicli  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  liave  printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record    as  follows 

Wyandotte    Renewal 

A  Corporation,  legally  has  perpetual  ex- 
istence The  Municipal  Corporation  or  City, 
however  la  more  likely  to  have  a  life  cycle 
resembling  tha*  of  a  human  individual  .Mter 
optimistic  birth  it  suffers  the  ijrowmg  p.'Uns 
of  youth,  the  vigor  and  confidence  of  the 
young  man.  the  affluence  of  maturity  and  too 
often  ends  up  on  federal  assistance  Industry 
prepares  for  .ige  by  depreciation  allowances 
and  replacement  of  worn-out  parts  but  the 
Cltv  historically  neglects  to  protect  itself 
until,  like  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  wonderful 
One-Hi.iss-Shay  everything  starts  to  fall 
apart  at  the  same  time 

In  the  late  1940's  Wyandotte  enjoyed  Its 
heyday  Property  values  soared,  people  in  cars 
circled  blocks  endlessly  in  search  of  a  parking 
place,  the  landlord  was  king  of  the  commer- 
cial establishment  Wyandotte  had  reached 
Its  boundaries  with  development.  While  the 
National  and  Stale  economy  was  generally 
good  in  the  idSO's  the  picture  for  Wyandotte 
changed  The  advent  of  the  shopping  center 
spelled  trouble  for  the  downtown  area  which 
had  not  competed  with  newer  stores  and  with 
newer  merchandising  idens.  The  area's  cen- 
ter of  population  moved  west  as  contractors 
with  new  subdivisions  pushed  farther  away 
m  search  of  unencumbered  property  Un- 
limited automobile  sales  and  better  highway 
construction  spelled  an  end  to  the  impor- 
tance of  bus  lines  dictating  shopping  habits. 
This  new  competition  shook  the  established 
community  downtown  with  Inflated  property 
values  and  captive  shoppers 

Reaction  to  this  competition  .aggravated 
rather  than  helped  the  situation  Tax  rev- 
enues had  become  established  on  inflated 
values  and  the  City  was  reluctant  to  reduce 
assessed  valuations.  Property  prices  reflected 
inflated  values  and  landlords  were  reluctant 
to  recognize  any  lesser  value  but  at  the  same 
time,  refused  to  re-invest 

The  Community,  looking  for  an  answer, 
seized  upon  lack  of  parking  as  an  obvious 
reason  or  scapegoat  for  the  downtown  decline 
and  pressured  the  City  to  obtain  parking  lots 
to    be    financed    by    revenues    from    parking 


meters  New  money  or  new  husliip.ss  seeing 
high  assessments  on  over-valued  property  in 
an  .vrea  where  re-investment  was  not  evident 
and  meters  fronted  every  parking  place,  chose 
Ui  go  elsewhere 

The  clrcumstaiires  were  not  without  some 
positive  .ispecus  Sfime  local  merchants  bepaii 
purchasing  their  own  sU>re  buildings  and 
reinvesting  to  protect  established  businesses. 
This  made  early  progress  and  reh.ibllltation 
p<jssible  In  i;ther  areas  of  the  city  con.struc- 
tlon  dwindled  ivuh  the  disappearance  of  un- 
encumbered property  .\  resulting  housing 
shortage  comjjelled  person.s  who  wuiilcl  nor- 
mally consider  building  or  buying  in  Wyan- 
dotte U)  look  toward  adjacent  communities, 
rhls  put  a  premium  on  all  Houittig  and.  un- 
fortunately, included  much  housing  which 
was  sub-standard  .uid  ownetl  ,us  income  prop- 
erty riie  existence  of  this  type  ol  property, 
like  the  proverbial  rotten  apple,  began  to 
.itfect  other  homes  and  ui  some  c.-ises.  whole 
neighlx>rh<K)ds  It  became  obvious  that  re- 
quests to  act  for  the  gcMKl  ol  the  conuiuuilty 
were.  In  fact,  requests  tor  [xx->r  business  judc- 
ment  unless  a  massive  turnabout  were  to 
Uike  pliu-e  The  decision  by  the  City  to  act 
on  ,1  massive  sc.ile  was  not  reached  .til  at  one 
time  nor  wixs  the  ptJtentlal  by  .uiy  means  im- 
mediately seen  Following  Is  an  attempt  to 
record  the  conung  to  t;rlp.s  with  a  ba-slc  ques- 
tion: "Can  an  old  City  be  rejuvenated?"  An 
.inswer  is  untolding  with  a  physical  renova- 
tion exploding  In  Wyandott* 

The  tlrst  big  step  Wius  a  decision  to  apply 
for  Urban  Renewal  Whatever  the  faults  of 
Urban  Renewal  programs,  one  cardinal  qual- 
ity Is  that  they  force  a  City  to  tiike  an  m- 
depth  look  .It  Itself  The  drawnng  i«f  a  Master 
Plan,  re-wrltlng  of  City  codes  and  bringing 
them  up  to  date.  co-ordln.iUoii  of  City  De- 
partments to  enforce  codes,  all  cleiirly  dem- 
onstrated what  should  have  been  obvious. 
Older  housing  was  getting  worse  in  an  .tc- 
celerated  progression  Tlie  business  Ulstnct 
was  similarly  deteriorating  and  the  trend 
w.\s  growing  for  both  new  homes  .and  busi- 
nesses to  go  elsewhere  While  the  decline  of 
revenue  through  taxation  had  been  post- 
poned, aesthetic  deterioration,  physical  ob- 
solescence, incre.tses  In  transient  ix)pulatlon 
and  decline  in  home  ownership  were  increas- 
ingly evident  It  w.\s  ilear  that  the  City's 
source  of  revenue  would  soon  be  senoiisly 
eroded 

A  cure  IS  not  easy  It  requires  strong  leader- 
ship To  protect  its  future  a  City  may  have 
to  Invest  where  individuals  and  bu.smes.ses 
won  t;  this  is  not  politically  p<ipular  Disci- 
pline must  be  enforced  regarding  C  H.le  I'oin- 
pUance:  this  is  not  politically  [>ipular. 
Unanimity  Is  required  on  pnigrains  which 
cannot  be  .accomplished  wTth  divided  leader- 
ship Funds  to  do  tiie  Job  must  be  found; 
this  is  not   ixjlltically   i>-ipular. 

Above  all.  Wyandotte  had  to  And  a  way 
to  make  Its  citizens  and  business  believe  in 
their  ability  to  do  the  job  It  can  not  Ije  ac- 
complished without  optimism  in  privnt* 
■  Investment. 

When  Wyandotte's  Urban  Renewal  began, 
relocation  of  healthy  bir-iinesses  tightened 
up  rentals  in  the  downtown  area  .Another 
part  of  the  city  (13th  Street  .s<.nithi.  devel- 
oped as  an  industrial  park,  more  than  re- 
placed tax  revenue  temporarily  lost  with 
the  leveling  of  downtown  renewal  areas  Ef- 
fective Code  Enforcement  began  producing 
results  on  housing  violations,  using  mis- 
demeanor citations  In  the  local  court,  pleas 
for  cijoperatlon.  threats  of  condemnation, 
help  from  city  and  private  groups  to  solve 
Individual  problems  and.  in  some  cases,  city 
purchase  No  single  answer  proved  to  be  an 
overall  •^lutlon  but  with  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach City  personnel  began  to  see  a  more 
definable  job  Wyandotte  General  Hospital 
Joined  the  effort  by  removing  older  housing 
for  parking  and  construction  of  expanded 
facilities  The  city-owned  elc-ctrlc  ,ind  water 
department  added  nearly  an  acre  to  Bishop 
Park  with  a  new  Uf)Ck  .ind  then  gave  a  po- 
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tentlal  boost  to  the  flght  against  air  pollu- 
tion by  considering  the  use  of  gas  rather 
than  coal  in  future  construction  plans. 

Generally  the  foregoing  preceded  visible 
evidence  of  renewal  .\  major  department 
store  had  moved  and  adjacent  stores  were 
becoming  vacant  Tlie  City  nettotlated  for  the 
purchase  of  the  old  Federal  ."-^tore  for  a  new 
City  Hall  and  purchased  nearby  buildings  for 
parking  sites.  These  properties  were  once 
highly  valued  properties,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  downtown  ,irca.  They  v»trc 
bought  at  a  realistic  price  in  view  ol  the 
IJrevalling  conditions  and  will  Till  the  cen- 
tra! bli>ck  of  the  downtown  district  with  a 
buiUllng  concentrritlng  trafflc,  business  and 
morale  Over  $200,000  00  was  contracted  to 
remodel  it  Into  an  object  of  efficiency,  con- 
fidence and  pride. 

Some  results  from  the  concerted  eiforts 
can  now  be  nieasurod  On  .sites  wliere  build- 
ings were  demolished,  new  construction 
meant  modern  ,ind  .^ale  housing  plus  in- 
creased lax  rcveiiue  In  many  cases  where  the 
City  had  i)urchase<l  ob.soiete  buildings  for 
demolition,  the  recovery  of  costs  by  re-.sale 
and  the  increased  tax  revenue  f,'eneraled  by 
new  con  tnictioii  as  '.veil  a.s  the  improved 
use  uf  the  j-lte.  proved  to  be  good  economics. 
It  was  found  that  City  co.sts  were  leduced  — 
police— refu.se  disposal — school  problems — 
all  begin  to  decline  when  renewal  takes  place. 

With  the  City  ur.psiins  sub.^tantial  tuuis 
downtown,  private  IndiviUiials,  catching  the 
spirit  >•!  oiitiini.sni  ..nd  purpose.  l<ee'in  re- 
building or  remodeling  bulldintjs  on  many 
good  locations  in  the  downtown  d'strlct  .ind 
empty  ."-.trire-   =h('u!f!   •^oo»i  (l:.sappe:'r. 

A  City  Building  Authority  wa.s  cicntcd  in 
1967  wliicii  purchased  moM  01  the  parKing 
lots  owned  by  the  Citv  and  Issued  bonds 
vinder  a  lease-back  airuiifjeme!  t  willi  the 
City,  Actually,  it  w.is  a  re-sirucluring  of 
the  City  debt  .is  the  money  enabled  the  City 
to  pay  Oif  outstaluimg  parlilng  bonds  :  nd 
the  sale  of  new  Uinds  whs  accomiJlished  at 
favorable  cuircnt  inttreit  latcs.  In  addition 
to  freeing  one  lot  for  lulioe  pruaie  develop- 
ment, reserves  set  ruside  on  the  old  parking 
bonds  were  freed  Hie  City  ii-imedlately 
acted  to  ,  cqiiirc  the  middle  of  another 
blighting  block  (First  Street)  with  the  pur- 
chase 0!  li-nir  old  .-^torcs  to  jiro'. ide  a  new 
and  better-located  iMrkini?  lot  Th'-se  luir- 
chases  and  Urban  Henewal  land  made  it 
obvious  lh.it  the  City  wa.;  iincstnig  ;>sa\ily 
in  buildings  fcrr  the  primary  purpose  of  ck-in- 
olitlon  and  reconstriictioii  or  changed  land 
use. 

Willie  i)rivate  owner;-hlp  is  jirefcrable  to 
jniblic  owiier.ship.  it  can  run  contrary  to 
public  interest  in  an  urban  situation  where 
age.  deterioration,  lack  of  interest  by  own- 
ers, or  in  some  cases,  multiple  ownership, 
results  in  the  jiroperty  use  being  stalemated. 
In  son-.e  cases  there  are  no  .  Iternatlves  with- 
in the  framework  oi  the  law  except  con- 
tinued blight  or  :u.-qtiisition  by  the  C»ty. 
E.\perience  .=  howE  most  private  owners  faced 
with  these  problems  are  cither  unwilling  or 
unable  to  provide  tlie  re-in\eEtment  capital. 
Because  biiildint;s  mean  re. enue.  all  units 
of  government  have  an  interest  in  property 
use;  however,  only  the  City  is  m  a  practical 
posfliou  to  do  anything  about  it.  Purchase 
of  this  property  by  the  City  becomes  like 
Winston  Churchill's  definition  of  democ- 
racy— "the  worst  system  except  for  any 
alternative.  " 

Only  an  outline  of  the  future  is  now  \isi- 
ble.  \  second  Urban  Rencwai  program  will 
surely  have  a  great  impact  vn  the  City. 
Construction  in  the  iirst  Urban  Renev.-ai 
area  has  not  yet  started  but  oth(?r  proposals 
announced,  iucluding  an  ice-.skatlng  arena 
and  a  second  apartment  for  senior  citizens, 
will  dwarf  the  present  accomplishments. 

Let  it  be  reconied  now  that  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  a  City  is  not  an  evolutionary  thing. 
It  takes  extra-ordinary  elTort.  luck  and  man- 
agement. It  is  certain  that  in  many  of  our 
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cities  the  search  for  renewal  will  be  as  futile 
as  Ponce  de  Leon's  search  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth,  Tlie  difficulty  of  renewal  teaches 
sound  lessons  not  only  for  cities  facing  the 
ugly  task  of  renovating  encumbered  prop- 
erty, but  also  for  tliose  communities  hoping 
to  avoid  old  age.  Wynndotle  is  learning  tlio-se 
lessons  and  hiis  begun  to  sliow  the  Iruits  of 
its  labor-  a  plan  to  be  and  remain  the  kind 
of    "home  town"  its  citizens  want  it  10  be. 

IMl'ORT.-.NT    IT.O.TFCTS    NOT    SPFClFlr.,M,I,Y 
M  E  .VI 10  N  F  D    .^BOVF. 

!.  Downtov.'n  rer.t  liid  iiark  area  iM.,iilr  ;.ii[| 
Hiddlel. 

2.  Filling  betwpcii  railro.ul  trunks  iN^-rtii- 
linc-Vinewood ) . 

:l.  Parking  ch.iiiu'e-o-. er  iBickllc  .^\(iuie  ..nd 
dov.'iitown  I . 

4.  New  Post  OfRce  freeing  old  .site  li  r  jiri- 
v.,;e  downtown  parking  lot. 

5.  New  Municipal  Service  Building  (located 
downtown) . 

6.  P::rking  meter  removal. 

7.  Tree  [jlantlng  beaiitification  project. 

8.  No-burning  jules  cstablislied  and  cn- 
fi  rcfd. 

;i.  Junk-c:;r  rrmnvil  program. 

10.  Teen-ape  Center  established  1  City  lull  I  , 

l-.FI.fc  V.\N  r      --T.'^TI.STKS 

1.  Since  1960,  446  buildings  rrprr-^ienilng 
6O0  substandard  or  obsolescent  dwelling  units 
have  been  lorn  down  in  conj'jnctiim  with 
the  code  enforcement  jirr'i-rr.m. 

2.  Fire  caiis  iia\e  been  reduced  as  the  pro- 
i^ram  continued  in  the  ttjUowine  jirot'rcs.sion : 
1£)64 — 590:     1965 — 476;     1966-45.'';    U>67-   :)87. 

3.  Urban  rcnc\v;-.l  Ikis  removed  1 40  .truc- 
luri-s  representing  178  (Iwelling  uiilts  In  addi- 
tion to  the  remo\als  listed  in  item  I  above. 

4.  Since  ISifiO,  792  new  (iwelling  units  hive 
been   constructed   in   Wxandotte. 

5.  Total  asses.sed  \i',luatlon  of  all  .struclures 
comblnned  in  ilie  Urb.m  Rcne-wal  area  at  the 
beginning  of  the  progrr.m  in  IE)64  wa.s 
«9C-I,t.>00.00. 

6.  1153  structures  were  Inspected  during 
the  last  12  months  with  663  in  non-compli- 
ance with  the  Housing  Cocie  in  addition  to 
62  in  non-compliance  trom  prevlou.s  in.spec- 
llor.s.  43  .structures  v.-ere  razed  and  6G3 
brought  into  compliance. 

7.  Traffic  accidents  in  1067  are  down  to 
1739  from  2035  in  1966, 

8.  Urban  Renewal  area  was  17  7  acres  in 
use  .md  14.4  acres  in  iniblic  use  (streets,  al- 
leys, etc. I.  Redevelopment  will  moan  approx- 
iniatcly  24  acres  in  private  u.se  .iiid  finly  8 
in  public  use. 


The  Proposed  Constitution  for  Maryland 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  25.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14. 
the  i3(?ople  of  Maryland  v.'ill  go  to  the 
lX)lls  to  adopt  or  reject  a  new  State 
constitution.  The  iHo-tosed  con.stilution 
is  the  product  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention which  coixsist€d  af  142  deleeates 
elected  by  the  pcoiile.  I  ;im  .-ure  that 
evei-y  one  of  the  142  deleeates  in  some 
varying,  degree  is  confident  or  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  quality  of  their  final  draft 
which,  incidentally,  was  accepted  by  the 
convention  nearly  unanimously. 

Constitutions  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  business  of  self-government.  As  they 
are  amended  or  even  as  they  are  replaced 
from  time  to  time,  they  reflect  important 
stepping  stones  along  the  path  of  prog- 
ress for  our  civilization.  To  say  that  a 
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state  or  even  a  counti-y  needs  a  new 
constitution  is  nearly  always  a  statement 
of  judgment.  To  say  that  a  new  consti- 
tution designed  to  replace  one  which  has 
been  In  exi.st«nce  for  many  years  is,  in 
all  a.^pix-ts.  an  imjirovement  and,  In  all 
ii-spects.  iieccs.sni'y.  is  a  .statement  not 
only  of  judgment — but  of  .si)eculation. 

I  am  coinmced.  however,  that  the  ex- 
ercise (if  creating  a  convention  and 
thrniu'h  the  efforts  of  its  delegates, 
drafting  a  new  proposal  is  worthwhile. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  the  forces  which 
evolve  the  patterns  of  ever-changing  so- 
cietal life  on  this  planet.  In  their  choice 
on  the  14Lh  ol  May,  the  people  of  Mary- 
land can  make  the  best  contribution  to 
themselves' by  inloriiung  themselves  not 
only  as  to  the  thrust  of  the  new  jiro- 
l>o.sal.  but  also  as  to  its  comparison  to 
the  constitution  under  which  we  have 
been    .working   ioi-  nearly  two  centuries. 

All  IS  not  wrong  with  the  constitution 
winch  we  have,  and  all  is  not  right  with 
the  constitution  we  iue  asked  to  adopt. 
The  (Uh^stion  is  is  the  new  document  ii 
projier  milestone  in  the  perfection  of 
:-clf -government':'  Is  it  a  reach  for  new 
opportunity  for  the  citizens  of  our  Stale? 
Does  It  subordinate  the  jiiivate  sector  to 
dumaialloii  b.v  the  public  Ijody.  or  doe.s 
it  widen  the  horizon  tor  the  individual, 
that  he  may  expect  more  from  his  gov- 
ernment without  :icc«ininL;  a  greater 
biu'd(-ir.-'  Maryland  is  a  State  un.sur- 
passed  in  opjiortunity.  Our  mission  must 
lx»  to  '  overn  ourselves  in  .nich  a  way  that 
evei-y  citizen  has  maximum  exixisure  to 
the  liotential  for  lii.s  own  develoiiment 
and  a  i:iinimum  of  impediment  by  reason 
of  the  lad  lli.-it  v.e  aie  a  '  nation  ol  laws 
and  not  men," 

Undoubtedly,  there  art  men  ol  good 
will  and  hish  intelligence  on  both  sides 
of  tlie  issue.  The  choice  will  nor  be  an 
easy  one  for  the  voter.  It  is  my  Icrvent 
hoije  that  the  Individual  decisions  that 
must  be  made  will  be  made  from  persua- 
sion within  the  conscience  ol  the  citizen 
based  on  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  lacts  as  ciiijosed  to  the  gimmickiy 
of  tiie  iiersuaders. 


Thomas    Jefferson    and    the    Republican 
Party 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

■  >F    I  .\Lirr.pNIA 

IN   ;ilt.  HOU.'-.E  OF  ]iLP.HL:-.i..NT.\';i\K-3 

Thurrdav.  April  25.  1968 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  S;.>cakcr. 
Tlioinas  Jiircrson  was  one  of  the  great- 
est of  American.^.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  sin'-'le  individual,  he  -ave  flesh  and 
blood  to  the  A.mciican  .■-pint  of  liberty. 
His  doctrines  through  the  years  have 
been  rallying  points  for  those  who  have 
sought  and  loved  freedom,  honor.  den:oc- 
racy.  and  faith  in  the  common  man. 

Traditionally,  at  least  in  the  last  LO  or 
30  years,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
claimed  its  descent  from  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. To  many,  however,  it  .seems  as  if 
the  Democratic  Party  of  today  has  in 
fact  abandoned  the  d(x;tnnes  of  Jeffer- 
son: and  that  today's  Republican  Party 
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Is — or  at  least  has  a  splendid  chance  of 
becoming  — the  true  descendant  of  the 
JetTeisonlan  Republican  Party 

This  provocative  thought  formed  the 
theme  of  a  most  unusual  event  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending;  on  April 
6  It  waii  a  Jeffers<in  Day  celebration, 
sponsored  by  the  Young  Republicans  of 
Caledonia  County.  Vt  .  and  of  Lyndon 
State  College,  located  in  that  county 
He'd  in  honor  of  JefTersons  birthday — 
on  April  13 — this  Republican  celebration 
featured  brief  addresses  by  four  local 
speakers  tracing  the  influence  of  JefTer- 
son   on   today's   Republican    Party 

The  concluding  address  of  Uie  evening 
was  that  of  John  McClaughry  formerly 
a  sta/T  membf^r  for  a  number  of  Reimbli- 
can  Congrps-smen  and  Senators,  who  is 
now  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Politics 
at  Harvard  University  He  Is  also  a  lec- 
turer in  government  at  Lyndon  State 
College  In  Lyndonville  V't..  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town  of  Knby.  Vt. 

Mr  McClaughry  phra.sed  the  central 
qrifstioh  thus. 

C\n  this  cultured  Virginia  arlxtooriLt.  this 
preacher  of  iigrarlan  virtue,  this  opponent 
of  bigness  and  centralizetl  power  this  m.tn 
who,  like  Washington,  eschewed  foreign  en- 
tanglements— can  this  m.m  tench  us  both  as 
Republicans  and  as  ^p-.incan.s — how  to  chart 
our  course  through  the  troubled  wnt-er*  of 
the  urban  crisis,  a  w.>rld  in  flames  a  nation 
which  has  irrown  In  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity beyond  the  musings  of  hu  most 
melancholy  momenta? 

His  conclusion  was  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's thought,  reinterpreted  to  fit 
modtni  circumstances,  can  indeed  guide 
the  Republican  Party  as  it  reaches  for 
the  opportunity  to  recapture  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Nation  in  this  critical  election 
year 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  Mr  McClaughrys  address  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

jEftERSON      AMD      THE     REPVB1.ICAN      P\»TY      Of 

Today 
I  Remarks  by  John  McCIaughry  of  Klrby  Vt . 
at   the   Caledonia   County   Young    Repub- 
lican Jetrersi>n   Day   dinner     April   8,    IStJB, 
St    Johnsbury.  Vt  i 

Throuv;hi:>ui  nearly  two  centuries  jof  our 
national  life.  p<jUucal  lenders  -ind  parties  of 
all  persuasions  have  come  forth  to  h»ll  the 
name  of  Jefferson 

They  have  proriered  new  appUcatlona  ot 
his  purported  principles  They  have  sought 
to  seal  their  b<.ind  with  wlsdi.ni  iin(l  with 
rectitude  and  with  Americanism  by  invoicing 
the  magic  iiamt?  of  the  Sage  of  Muriticell^) 
Jeffersiin  stooa  flrmly  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  Into  the  terrKorles,  declared 
Lincoln  at  Oulesburg  Je!Terv>ii  di'e|)ly  be- 
lieved in  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritories  to  make  ihetr  own  laws  m  such  niat- 
ters.  replietl  Stephen  A    Douglas  [ 

JefTerst'n.  cried  the  Republuans  W  the 
laSOs  Would  have  resisted  the  -Suprem^  Court 
and  Its  faieful  Dretl  Scott  deci.sl'in  Jelfcnon, 
cried  the  Republic. ins  of  the  I'tJOs.  would 
have  risen  to  dffeiiU  the  Nine  Old  Men  in 
their  application  ut  his  aicfum  thjrt  man 
should  be  bound  down  from  mischief Iby  the 
ch,nns  of  the  Constitution,  of  »hich  the 
Court  had  t)ecome  the  flnal  arbiter     1 

Jefferson,  cried  the  Democr.i'.4  oi  IDOO. 
would  have  none  i.f  imperialistic  cotiquest 
Jefferson,  replied  the  Republicans  dl  thji 
vear,  acquired  >  vast  inland  empiri  from 
France,  though  he  had  gruve  Uoub^  over 
hu  constitutional  authority  to  do  so, 

Thom<v»  Jefferton  was  a  comp!e»  and 
ni.my  sided  man  He  left  behind  no  co^iereni. 
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consistent  compendium  of  his  political 
thought  A«  circumstances  changed,  over  half 
a  century  of  public  life,  he  seemed  to  be  first 
•  n  one.  then  on  the  other  side  of  countless 
vital  tsfiues  of  the  day  He  becime  the  au- 
thority to  whom  all  might  turn  fur  support 
>t  their  c.uise  Since  Jefferson  himself  ap. 
peared  so  inconsistent,  his  borrowers  felt 
little  need  to  practice  that  dl.scipllne  either. 
He  came  clr^ie  to  being  all  things  to  all  men 
All  honor  to  Jetlersou".  wrote  Lincoln 
His  principles  are  the  detlnltlons  and 
,ixii'cns  of  ft  free  society"  It  is  our  task 
tiKlay.  .»j»  It  18  that  of  every  generation  to 
veek  I  true  understanding  of  Jeff^erson  and 
hi.4  'hoiinht  Prom  the  torrent  of  words  that 
flowed  from  his  gifted  pen  we  must  try  to 
crv^t.illi/e  his  ihoiight  m  .i  way  that  tr.ins- 
ceiidi  the  fugitive  circumstances  of  the  limes 

Can  this  cultured  Virginia  aristocrat  this 
pre.icher  of  agrarian  virtue  ihi.s  i>p|x>nenl  of 
bigness  Old  centralized  power,  this  mnn  who. 
like  W.v.'*lurigron  eschewed  foreign  ontangle- 
;ivnL«-  can  this  man  teach  us- -both  as  Re- 
piihllc.ins  and  as  Americans — liow  to  chart 
our  course  through  the  «roubled  waters  of 
the  urban  crisis,  .i  world  in  flames,  ,i  nation 
which  haa  grown  in  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity beyond  the  musin^fs  of  his  most  mel- 
.uicholy  moments" 

t  am  convinced  that  he  cm 

I  am  convinced  that  our  Republican  Party 
must  again  grasp  the  luminous  standard  of 
Its  Jetifersonian  (orebejir.  ignored  and 
neglected  this  past  iiuart^-r  of  .i  century  Our 
Republican  Pivrty  must  r,use  it  high  ;is  we 
again  seek  a  mandate  to  govern  irom  tJie 
periple  of  America  For  never  in  this  past 
quarter  century  has  our  national  leader- 
ship so  turned  away  from  the  ideals  Jeffer- 
son believed  In.  and  for  which  he  battled  so 
gallantly 

FtrM  Republlcaiis  must  pledge.  In  the 
spirit  of  Jefferson,  to  restore  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  Its  proper  role  ".\  wise  and  fru- 
gal government,  ■  said  Jefferson  <it  his  first 
inaiiBunl.  "sh.Ul  restrain  men  from  injuring 
one  another,  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free 
to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry 
and  improvement  and  shall  not  take  from 
the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  It  has  earned. 
The  way  t<j  have  giKxl  and  sage  govern- 
ment, ■  he  wrote.  "Is  not  to  trust  it  all  to 
one.  but  to  divide  It  among  tlie  many  dis- 
tributing to  every  one  exactly  the  functions 
he  IS  competent  to  ' 

Each  age  must  find  its  proper  balance 
Ch.tngUig  times  make  changing  demands 
We  nivist  not  tnil  to  recognize  them  Yet  hav- 
ing made  these  allowances,  can  It  not  be  said, 
that  our  party's  task  t4.Hlay  must  be  'lof  to 
further  the  accretion  of  power  to  Washing- 
ton, but  to  redistribute  it  among  the  levels 
of   gfivernment  closer  to  the  people? 

Decentralization  of  governmental  activity 
Is  IX  platform  upon  which  everv-  Republican 
of  1968  can  be  proud  to  *tand  We  would  not 
relecate  the  Federal  government  to  the  im- 
p<.>tence  of  the  Continental  Congress  But  in- 
the  interest  of  self  government,  '.n  the 
in'ereat  oj  liberty  yes.  even  In  the  Interest 
of  efficiency,  the  Dfrmclous  trend  toward  the 
Ultimate  cem:  •;  must  be  rever5ed 

Srtond     Rry  -,    must    pledge    to   re- 

store (itrvnty.  integrity  and  honor  to  the 
conduct  of  national  iRairs  Long  before  his 
eleva'.ion  to  the  Presidency.  Jefferson  stated 
his  unshakable  conviction  that  no  circum- 
si.ince.  however  desperate,  could  justify  the 
AU.iiidonment  'it  morality,  public  or  private. 

"Nothing  IS  »o  mist.iken  as  is  '.he  supposi- 
tion." he  wrote,  "that  a  person  is  to  extricate 
him»eir  from  a  dimculty  by  intrigue,  by  chi- 
canery, by  disNimulatlon.  by  trimming,  by  an 
untruth  by  an  injustice  'This  increases  the 
difficulties  tenfold;  and  those  who  pursue 
these  methods,  get  themselves  so  involved  at 
length  that  they  can  turn  no  way  but  their 
mfajny  becomes  more  exposed  .  He  that 
permits  himself  to  tell  a  He  once,  finds  it 
much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and  third  time, 
till  a:  length  it  becomes  habitual:   he  tells 
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lies  without  attending  to  It.  and  truths  with- 
out the  world's  believing  him." 

Each  of  us  is  but  mortal  Each  of  us  Is 
sometimes  templed  to  follow  the  e^isy  road, 
even  at  the  price  of  integrity  No  party  has 
a  monopoly  on  virtue  But,  I  suggest,  we  as 
Republicans,  sef'klng  as  we  are  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  have  a  spe- 
cial duty  to  restore  respect  and  honor  to  that 
office  We  must  put  forth  as  our  candidate 
a  man  who  will  once  again  Inspire  the  lutl.ers 
and  mothers  of  .America  to  say  to  their  chil- 
dren. "I  pray  ihat  you  will  grow  up  lo  be 
like  the  President  of  the  United  States  " 
That  is  a  prayer  seldom  heard  In  this  land 
today  Let  us  pray,  and  labor,  that  It  may 
be  heard  once  again 

Thtrd  We  Republicans  must  not  fear  to 
restore  to  the  Nation  Jefferson's  abiding 
faith  in  the  common  man, 

"Men  by  their  constitutions  are  naturally 
divided  into  two  parties,'  Jefferson  wrote 
just  two  years  belore  hl,s  death.  "First  tliose 
who  fear  and  distrust  the  people,  and  wish 
to  draw  ill  powers  from  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  higher  classes  Secondly,  those  who 
Identify  themselves  with  the  people,  have 
conHdence  in  them,  cherish  and  consider 
them  OS  the  most  honest  and  safe,  although 
not  the  most  wise  depository  of  the  public 
interests," 

Our  Republican  Party.  like  his,  wius 
founded  on  iiUth  m  the  people  The  plattonn 
adopted  under  the  oaks  of  Jackson,  Mlchlg.oi, 
m  that  momentous  summer  of  1854.  echoed 
this  belief  The  newlv-lx>rn  Republicans  of 
Michigan  "Resolved  that  in  view  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  battling  for  the  first  principles  of 
Republican  goverimient.  .uid  against  the 
schemes  of  ,in  aristt>cracy.  the  most  revolting 
and  oppressive  with  which  the  earth  was  ever 
cursed  or  man  tleb;ised,  we  will  cooperate  and 
be  known  .-is  Republicans  until  tlie  contest 
be  terminated  " 

Jefferson's  dre.om  was  a  nation  of  rreehold- 
ers.  owning  a  tangible  stake  In  .America,  their 
self-government  accompanied  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  to  every  child  and 
citizen.  The  Republican  PiUty  of  Lincoln  car- 
ried forth  That  dream  when  it  opened  the 
prairies  with  the  Homestead  Act.  opened  the 
great  land  grant  colleges  with  the  Morrill 
Act,  and  opened  the  gates  of  freedom  to  the 
black  man  with  *he  Emancipation  Proclam.i- 
tlon  and  the  13th  Amendment 

But.  one  might  well  ;isk,  can  that  JetTer- 
sonian  Ure;un  have  relevance  to  the  America 
of  1068? 

I  say  It  can  To  he  sure,  the  circumstances 
have  drastically  changed  .since  Jefferson's  day 
and  Lincoln's  But  we  Republicans  have  no 
less  an  opportunity  today.  We  must  lead  the 
way  toward  improved  educAtion  for  all  our 
children  We  must  lead  tlie  way  toward  ex- 
panding the  ownerslilp  of  America's  property 
and  wealth,  so  that  all  may  share  in  her 
bountv  We  must  lead  the  way  tow.-vrd  pro- 
tecting and  .idvancing  the  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  equal  treatment  before  the  law.  .md 
to  a  truly  equal  oppnrtuiuty  to  pursue  happi- 
ness free  from  shackles  of  racial  and  religious 
di5crinrunatlon. 

We  need  n«ft  cast  about  for  some  new  sys- 
tem to  replace  that  which  has  made  America 
the  proudest  and  most  affluent  nation  on 
earth  We  need  only  grasp  the  importance  of 
the  eternal  truths  which  have  made  it  so, 
and  lo  reinterpret  and  apply  them  to  the 
problems  facing  us  today  We  Republicans 
mu5t  rechum  tlie  dream.  »ind  bring  its  prom- 
ise to  pass 

Fourth  We  Republicans  must  recapture 
the  Jeffersonlan  faith  that  free  government 
Will  uikt^oot  tlircj'.ighout  the  world:  Trusted 
with  the  destinies  of  this  solitary  republic  of 
the  world,  tlie  '.>nly  monument  of  human 
rights,  and  the  sole  repository  of  the  sacred 
fire  ot  freedom  and  self-government,  from 
hence  It  ti  to  be  lighted  up  in  other  regions 
of  the  earth,  if  other  regions  of  the  earth  ever 
Oeco-me  susceptible  to  its  geni.al  influence" 

Jefferson's   view  of   the  American   Mission 
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was  couched  not  in  terms  of  intervention, 
but  of  example.  He  had  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  American  idea  He  sought  a  world  gov- 
erned by  law.  a  world  of  Justice,  a  world  of 
wliose  every  people  might  And  their  own  way 
to   happiness  and  Independence, 

That  kind  of  world  will  not  arrive  auto- 
matically. The  pii.S6age  of  a  century  and  a 
lialf  have  proven  that  beyond  question. 
America  has  faced,  and  continues  to  lace,  ad- 
\erRarles  malevolent  beyond  the  capacity  of 
even  JefferBon'.s  mind  to  foresee. 

But  though  It  may  pose  great  obstacles,  the 
idea  of  the  American  mission  is  still  ours  to 
Implement  It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  our 
national  pur}Kise.  once  so  lofty  and  inspiring, 
came  to  mean  no  more  than  the  crude 
manipulation  of  jxjwer  for  its  own  sake.  For- 
eign [K)licy.  like  domestic  policy,  cannot  be 
divorced  from  principle.  Nor  can  the  inven- 
tion of  principle  to  disguise  tlie  manipulation 
of  power  substitute  for  a  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  creation  of  a  world  order  based  on 
law.  in  which  every  nation  and  every  people 
may  liave  the  opportunity  to  flourish  along 
the  lines  tliey  see  tit 

Whatever  course  tlie  next  Republican 
President  may  follow  in  dealing  with  our 
unhappy  adventure  in  Asia,  and  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities forced  upon  us  in  a  lawless 
world,  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mission.  It  is  not  Republican  property  or 
Democratic  property.  It  is  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  Americans  But  events  have  placed 
upon  the  Republican  Party,  at  this  point 
In  history,  tlie  responsibility  for  giving  it 
new  vitality  It  is  a  responsibility  we  must 
embrace  with  courage  and  resolve. 

Fifth  Republicans  must  respond  to  the 
nation's  yearning  for  liberty.  It  is,  of  course, 
an  imposition  on  liberty  when  the  govern- 
ment confiscates  the  fruits  of  a  man's  labor, 
to  spend  it  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Whether 
such  an  impHDsltlon  is  legitimate,  or  whether 
it  is  unwarranted,  is  a  question  for  the  dem- 
ocratic process  to  resolve. 

But  more  important  is  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  liberties  embodied  In  the  Dec- 
laration, authored  by  the  man  we  honor  this 
evening,  and  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  much  of 
which  flowed  from  his  thought  and  Influence. 
"I  have  sworn  eternal  hostility  to  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man,"  said 
Jefferson.  Those  words  are  Immortalized  in 
Vermont  marble  at  his  great  monument  on 
the  Potomac.  What  would  he  say  today  to 
those  who  wish  to  spy  on  any  private  con- 
versation In  the  land?  Wbo  oondone  ques- 
tionnaires to  school  children,  containing  the 
most  Intimate  and  personal  Interrogatories? 
Who  ask  citizens  not  to  affirm  their  loyalty, 
but  to  deny  their  disloyalty?  Who  permit  a 
government  official  to  open  a  man's  mall  and 
read  its  contents?  Who  weigh  the  purported 
needs  of  a  faceless  bureaucracy  above  the 
right  to  liberty  and  privacy  of  the  individual 
citizen?  Who  affix  the  lat)el  of  traitor  upon 
thoee  who  have  the  temerity  to  disagree  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Here  again,  the  tendency  to  forget  the 
principle  of  liberty  is  not  confined  to  one  or 
another  political  party.  We  Republicans  have 
ourselves  lost  sight  of  It  from  time  to  time. 
But  today,  we  Republicans  have  a  special 
duty  to  protect  liberty  of  all  kinds — not  Just 
econonuc  libeity,  but  also  the  liberty  of 
thought,  of  sjjeech.  of  the  press,  of  assembly, 
and  of  dissent  Let  these  be  eroded  away,  and 
every  other  .'iort  of  liberty  will  soon  follow. 
Let  them  be  held  in  reverent  respect,  let 
them  l>e  the  bright  constellation  that  guides 
lis  on  our  national  course,  and  America  need 
iie\cr  fear  for  the  strength  of  Its  Institutions. 

These,  then,  are  the  five  areas  where  we 
Republicans  must.  In  my  Judgment,  recap- 
ture the  Jeffersonlan  spirit:  decentralized 
government,  integrity  in  leadership,  faith  in 
the  common  man,  a  foi^eign  policy  based  on 
principle,  and  a  conservation  of  our  priceless 
individual  liberties. 

'We  are  all  Republicans,  we  are  all  Fed- 
eralists. "  said  Jefferson  in  his  first  inaugural 
address.  So,  perhaps,  are  we  all  Republicans 
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and  all  Democrats  today.  But  as  the  greet 
wheel  of  history  makes  its  solemn  revolu- 
tion, first  one  party,  then  the  other,  is  en- 
trusted with  fostering  the  rebirth  of  the  Jef- 
fersonlan vision  of  America.  So  it  has  always 
been.  Now.  again,  it  will  come  to  pass. 

Let  there  be  a  reawakening  in  uur  ranks. 
Let  there  he  a  new  dawn  of  purpo.se  and  of 
resolve,  that  our  party  may  not  fall  in  the 
task  before  it  To  fail  could  mean  ttie  gradual 
destruction  of  those  noble  goals  lor  which 
Jefferson  and  our  Pounding  Fathers,  and 
seven  generations  of  Americans  since,  have 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  lionor  to  preserve.  But  to  succeed,  is 
to  lay  out  before  our  posterity  the  prospect 
of  an  America  secure  in  '.iberty,  lu  equality, 
in  the  pursuit  t>f  happiness  for  all  lyet  us  get 
on  with  the  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  otlier  interestine 
and  informative  talks  were  plven  on 
other  aspects  of  Jefferson  and  his  herit- 
age at  the  same  event.  Prof,  Alfred  To- 
borg,  of  the  department  of  history  at 
Lyndon  State  College,  spoke  on  "Jeffer- 
son's Philosophy  of  Government."  Prof, 
Graham  Newell,  chairman  of  the  social 
sciences  department  at  Lyndon  State 
College  and  a  Republican  member  of  the 
Vermont  Legislature,  spoke  on  "Jeffer-son 
and  the  Founders  of  th.e  Republican 
Party."  And  James  Sanderson,  a  young 
schoolteacher  from  East  Burke.  Vt.. 
spoke  on  "Jefferson  and  Lincoln."  1  place 
these  three  sets  of  remarks  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Jefterson's  Philosophy  op  Government 
(By  Dr.  Alfred  Toborg) 

In  1792  a  loosely  organized  group  which 
called  itself  republican  was  formed  in  op- 
position to  the  political  and  economic  poli- 
cies of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Hamilton's  poli- 
cies were  based  on  the  concept  of  power.  The 
republican  party,  led  by  a  number  of  states- 
men from  Virginia,  opposed  these  policies 
with  the  philosophy  of  freedom.  In  1800  the 
party  captured  the  presidency.  Its  leader  was 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jefferson's  philosophy  of  government  was 
based  on  freedom — freedom  for  the  Individu- 
al from  all  unjust  restraints.  His  libertarian 
philosophy  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  great 
eighteenth  century  intellectual  movement 
known  as  the  Enlightenment.  After  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Jefferson  was  America's  most 
renowned  philosophe.  The  political  philoso- 
phy of  the  Enlightenment  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  all  men  were  endowed  with  rea- 
son, which  could  be  used  to  attain  perfection 
In  society.  Like  the  scientists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  used  reason  to  discover 
the  natural  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  the 
eighteenth  century  political  philosophers,  like 
Jefferson,  believed  that  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  reason  to  government  and  society 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  natural  laws 
and  natural  rights  in  these  areas.  Man's  ca- 
pacity for  rational  thought,  of  course,  could 
be  expanded  through  education.  Jefferson 
took  a  great  interest  in  furthering  education 
for  the  common  man  in  his  native  Virginia 
and  after  his  retirement  from  the  presidency, 
he  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  An  educated  people,  he 
felt,  were  the  best  guarantee  of  liberty. 

The  political  philosophy  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment stemmed  from  the  thought  and  writ- 
ings of  John  Locke  the  English  philosopher. 
whose  7"ii'0  Treatises  on  Government  sought 
to  justify  the  overthrow  of  one  English  mon- 
arch in  1688  and  his  replacement  with  an- 
other. Government,  wrote  Locke,  stems  from 
a  compact  entered  into  by  the  people  in  order 
to  secure  their  life,  liberty,  and  property.  If 
the  government  violates  the  compact,  it  can 
be  overthrown  We  see  here  the  basis  of  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  from  a 
British  government  which,  we  felt,  was  no 
longer  abiding  by  the  compact. 
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Jefferson,  an  avid  reader  of  Locke,  however, 
went  far  beyond  Locke's  view  of  the  Social 
Contract  The  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688 
in  England  liad  placed  the  reins  of  power 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  Locke 
was  trying  to  justify  rule  by  the  wealthy  in 
England  and  ccm.sequently  placed  his  great 
emphasis  on  the  rights  of  property,  Jefferson, 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted 
.1  imioli  more  libertarian  attitude.  He  wrote 
that  ".ill  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  HappinesF" 
Note  '.he  change  Irom  LiK-ke's  concept!  .\\- 
thi'Ugh  a  member  of  the  landed  gentry  him- 
.■•(■U.  JetTi  rson  pl.sced  a  greater  emphasis  on 
baj>ic  human  freedom,  on  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  the  individual's  pursuit  of 
h.ipplness,  than  on  projierly  rights  He  was 
adviK'atlng  a  democratic  revolution  and  not 
,1  cl.i.ts  revolution,  as  I^iKke  had  done  The 
op|)onent,  of  course,  was  Cieorge  III  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  stated  that  the 
compact  between  King  and  colonists  had 
been  broken  It  listed  the  repeated  injuries 
and  usurpations"  whicii  the  Kine  had  vislt'd 
iiixin  the  .'\merican  i>eople.  called  liim  '.i 
Tyrant  unht   lo   be   the  ruler   of   a   free 

people,"  and  declared  the  col(jnlos  to  be  tree 
and   uidepeiident. 

The  Declaration  of  Indej'M'ndence,  Thorn. is 
Jefferson's  finest  piece  of  writing,  jiresented 
the  case  lor  htiman  freedom  from  the  rule 
of  an  external  and  ftjrelgn  autliorlty.  At  other 
times  in  his  long  career—  he  died  in  I8'26  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three — Jefferson  supjiurted 
human  freedom  .igainst  encroachments  made 
upon  It  by  other  elements  of  jjower-  federal. 
state,  and  private  .As  a  legislator  and  gover- 
nor in  Virginia  he  .siicces-sfully  led  the  liaht 
lo  abolish  enttill  and  primogeniture-  law.s 
of  inheritance  which  tended  lo  iierpeluate 
control  of  land  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  families  at  the  expense  of  the  common 
man.  Jefferson  preferred  a  nation  of  small 
landowners,  a  situation  in  which  he  Ijelieved 
democracy  could  best  flourish  Tills  view 
must  certainly  be  dear  to  us  in  Vermont 

Perhaps  Jefferson's  out-standing  contribu- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  freedom  in  Vircini.i 
was  the  Virginia  Statute  of  Religious  Liberty, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  legislature 
in  1786.  Jefferson,  a  great  advocate  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  believed  that  freedom  uf 
religion  was  one  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man.  The  Statute  of  Religious  Liberty  af- 
firmed this  freedom  by  providing  for  the 
complete  separation  of  church  and  state  m 
Virginia,  It  granted  the  individual  the  rleht 
to  profess  any  religious  beliefs  he  chose  with- 
out the  danger  of  losing  his  civil  rights  In 
this  instance  Jefferson  furthered  the  freedom 
of  the  Individual  at  the  expense  of  the  power 
of  the  state 

Private  power  also  came  under  the  attack 
of  Jefferson's  libertarian  philosophy  When 
the  United  States  was  born,  many  of  the  sea- 
board stales  iiad  land  claims  extending  be- 
yond the  .Appalachian  Mountains  Land  spec- 
ulators m  these  areas  had  dreams  and 
schemes  of  gelling  rich.  They  would  sign 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  acquiring  control 
of  large  areas  with  the  intention  of  selling 
the  lands  .M  huge  profits  to  settlers.  Virginia. 
however,  struck  a  blow  for  the  common  man. 
In  1781  she  ceded  her  lands  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  federal  government  to  be  ad- 
ministered, not  for  the  benefit  of  private 
speculators,  but  for  the  common  good  of  the 
United  States.  In  1784  Jefferson  forwarded 
the  deed  of  cession  and  the  principle  that 
the  union  was  indefinitely  expansive  was 
born. 

The  territories,  however,  had  to  be  admin- 
istered, and  Jefferson  drafted  the  Ordinance 
of  1784.  It  provided  that  new  states  would  be 
.formed  in  the  northwest  territories  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  the  old.  The  area  would  be 
divided  into  ten  self-governing  districts,  a 
move  opposed  hy  the  speculators  because  it 
would  weaken  the.r  control  The  Ordinance 
also  provided  for  eventual  statehood  for  the 
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t^mv^r  e*  In  ".Ms  document  w>'  nr-  r^vfulfil 
J<»ffpr>«in  (  i-nncept  of  liv-.ii  "lelf-nr  vfrnment 
Th»'  XT-K  w«it  of  the  AppBla'-hlRiia  wi«  tn  be 
nileil  m  t  bv  -he  '!>ernlM.»e  •-i  mpunlee  n^r 
bv  the  seaboRrr!  st.ite»  htit  "iv  'he  •e'tlers 
t 'iemjiel»»»  MtLiiieh  never  '.  rnplemente<l 
this  t)r<;iri»nre  wa«  tr\  be  th*  hw^iii  for  the 
icrertt  N.  rthwetif  Ordinanre  if  !787 

W!ie:i  Che  t'lilted  ^•La•e«^  I'onnMru' l^n  'Vii.^ 
(Imw  n  .p  JelTer-i>n  servtnij  km  '\:nba(wa-1<  r 
Ui  frani  -  fe-ar-'^l  that  it  i-"iiUl  ^r\  ••  r«  an 
Inatniment  r>f  tvruMnv  T  ;ie  f«uwai?e  nf  the 
Bi.l  of  !tl»{tit«  -.Tved  tii  a««ii  i»e  his  fears 
H«»wever  !.e  oiulsteti'lv  r*v.ir-<i  »  •.trl.  t  ixin- 
stnaotlon  <■(  'he  ('.-.riBtltuMon  feftrlni;  thAt  a 
l<K»n  lnt#rpret«tl<  n  ■'•iil'l  lead  t.>  m  nb'i^e 
of  fe<lerHl  j^mwer  o^er  the  individual  tV>nse- 
q'ienMy  he  >~^pn«eil  HamlSt ->n«i  ec  momir 
[j.>IU-|eB  mul  the  AJleii  in<l  SectUlon  Acts  i>f 
17  18  ITiese  :  ur  arm  .i1r.  *d  lltMltaMorui  oi» 
Aliens  iiwl  mi«tt  lirtiirtf*nnf Iv  in  the  press 
Ty.r-V  JiTf-e  p:e<-e«  f  r>'pref<slve  li-^slMilnn 
piu-.->ed  :n  the  n  ime  .f  -he  natl  n«l  interest 
fir  fjATMsHii  [-Wi'liril  piirpoees  The  Sedition 
Ac:  vaa  .1e»i -ned  ui  strle  opprwiMon  tr>  the 
federa.iat  l^lverr.:nenT  in  the  r*  publlraii  prets 
All  of  lis  vk-llin«  were  rei  'ibllcan*  the  rn<i.-,t 
prominent  ne.iig  roni:reioini«n  M  itthew  Lyon 
of  fiilr  Haven  V-mi  int  Tixinv  iiiJt>e«l*  1. 1 
upUold  ctill  liberties  *re  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  but  in  17'j8  this  principle  had 
not  yet  (jeen  ent^blished  The  rinprenie  Court 
w;ia  Jiui'-r  feder;i;l8f  control  Wlio  then,  wns 
left,  to  ippeti.   <yo'  Tile  .states' 

Tlionuw  Jefferson  drew  up  the  Kentucky 
Rewjlitlcna  nf  V.ivembe  Ifl  '.-^H  TUev  rep- 
resent n.«  mont  fKtreme  p.»ifii  n  if  states 
n«?nta  However  tJ.ev  were  more  an  ippeal 
for  ."iiiinan  riijhts  xtui  freedom  '.'lan  they 
were  for  Mtes  ni?:!!,'  :  nl«  time  the  object 
of  Jerfersoii  i  attack  KHf.  the  abiiae  of  federnl 
po'Aer  rhe  resolu'lona  urtjed  Conifres-s  to 
repeal  the  Allen  xnA  Sedition  Act«  as  'in- 
.  Jiustitutioiial  jecaiise  they  were  oasod  on 
(N>naut  itlonai  powers  reserved  ti)  the  states 
-ina  re--tricted  fr-odonis  >r"Arant«ed  ay  the 
BUI  uf  Rights  J-ffcrwui  iise<l  tlie  concept  ol 
sta'es'  runts  to  ipholi  iiber'v  I  wonder 
A  hat  tus  atMtule  would  oe  tixlav  when 
stateB  rights  Are  often  used  as  a  i  .ir^iim*  ii' 
esperja.lv  in  tiie  ioiitli  to  •>pp  ise  T.  Il  llh- 
ertieti  jjuI  aum m  rights  I  believe  Jeffercn 
wouJd  3f  on  the  .side  of  those  Mvonng;  hu- 
in.i.i  .ibertv  iml  eqtiaiit  .  Did  he  not  uppxee 
tie  aouse  ot  p.  wer  over  the  individual  by 
iireat  BrltiUn.  tlie  fi-leral  i»i  vernrnent.  the 
states,  jjd  privau-  interests'  Je'Terson  3 
philosophy  of  novfmnient — wltli  its  •inphaeis 
on  human  freedom  perhaps  was  best 
sun-.meil  up  in  ^  letter  which  he  wrote  to  hi.". 
liroo<l  frierid.  Dr  Beiijiimin  R'.ish.  in  1800  'I 
hive  sworn  upon  the  Altar  of  God  eternal 
hoBtiUty  airainst  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  nund  nl   man 

Jefferson    .\nd  thk   FottNDEiia  or  the 

HKi''  8LU  AN    Papty 

iByPr(..r  Gr:iham  S  Newell  > 
"There  never  wii  i  more  propitious  mo- 
ment th.nn  the  present  to  revive  the  recol- 
lection of  the  principles  and  AdiiunUtra- 
tlon  of  Jefferson  "  With  these  words  Sen. 
Francis  P  Blair  opened  a  pr'igram  in  .cele- 
bration of  JefTerson's  birthday  .it  our  na- 
tion's capital  109  years  ago.  Ironically  this 
occasion  was  not  sponsored  by  those  of  that 
political  Inclination  who  cl.timeU,  then  and 
now.  to  be  Uneal  political  heirs  of  Thomas 
JeSerson  Rather  it  was  a  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  naUonal  leaders  of  the  re- 
cently formed  p.irty  calling  Itself  RepuoU- 
cin.  the  party  whose  first  national  platform 
m  1856  had  declared  Its  Intent  to  restore  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  principles  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson 

The  audience  at  that  1859  commemora- 
tion heard  a  leng-hy  list  of  basic  Jelferso- 
nian  principles  contrasted  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  party  then  In  the  White  House. 
.Any  Vernionters  present  could  taice  special 
ru.'e  f  -'.e  reference  to  President  Buchan- 
in  ;    :•.•■-■  a:    veto   of    Vermout   Congressman 
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JlWIn  S  Mornl!  »  Land  Gran'  (>':iege  .Art 
Jeffe^^on  «  belief  m  the  need  for  .i  wide  diffu- 
sion of  kii owled?*'  w««  c<intrn>t*«1  to  the 
hrmtllfv  of  the  IVrnorrntl'-  party  In  this 
r«^ir1  as  wm  evlrtenf-eil  bv  the  late  veto 
■  ■I  he  President  at  the  l>ehest  of  that  party, 
put  on  the  bill  mnkln?  n  l.vrtje  trrant  'if 
1  ind  to  each  of  -.he  St  ite^  of  the  Union  to 
establish  srhrHils  to  dlffiue  knowledge  among 
the  people  ■■  TTie  n.itlon  would  have  to  wait 
a  Republicnn  president  willing  to  sign  the 
Morrill  Art  int<-i  law  before  higher  edtica- 
tlon  woiild  be  placed  *lthln  the  rench  of  the 
sons  of  the  firmer  and  the  meehanlr 

TTie  theme  of  this  Washltigton  celebra- 
tion WH9  reflected  in  .in  oration  by  Mr 
D.Tnlel  R  Goodloe  of  North  Carolina  whose 
)»\o«ed  pur])o«.e  wn.<i  "to  nhow  the  identity  of 
m^xlern  Republicanism  with  the  principles  of 
.Mr  Jellerson."'  at  the  ^ame  time  showing 
that  no  other  [larty  la  this  country  had 
an  affinity  with  Jetfcrson.  b.ild  he.  ".Any 
mnn  i^f  romnioii  Intelligence  who  will  read 
twenty  f>r  thirty  jiages  of  JefTerson's  writings 
and  rontriut  them  with  the  polltlct^l  history 
of  the  last  two  or  ten  years,  can  do  the  same 
thine  ' 

W.'dle  i-nthusiastlc  stipportem  of  the  new 
Kepiiljllcan  p.irtv  .vcre  meeting  n'l  WaAhlnc- 
ton.  utliers  of  like  uxlnd  *ere  enjoying  v 
JotTer.NOn  Festival  dlruier  at  Bostons  P.irker 
House  Former  Governor  of  M.i.-.suclui*et  t.i 
George  Bontwell,  who  the  next  '.ear  would 
be  a  dele«rnte  to  Chlcatro  nt  the  history  m.ik- 
ini;  president  la  1  nomlnstliik;  convention  jire- 
blded  He  extolled  Jeiferson  s  W(  rid- wide  Im- 
pact Jefferson  is  not  then  a  .star  merely  in 
t)ur  own  firmament,  but  .i  central  sun.  whose 
light  and  heat  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
world's  political  systems,  are  for  every  zone 
and  e. ery  people" 

J  S  C  Knowlton  sheriff  of  Woriest.er 
county,  said  lie  h.id  always  been  a  JefTers<i- 
nian  DemcK-r.it,  and  had  st-iyed  in  th*  Demo- 
cratic party  .i«  .ong  .is  he  i-ould  but  h:id  lelt 
It  when  every  honest  8allor  would  leave  .i 
slup.  .*iid  tliat  WH.i  when  the  crew  went  on 
i  piruficjl  expedition 

Ooncrcssman-ele*  t  J    B    .Alley  of  Lvnn  re- 
sponded to  ..  toast  and  gave  a  sentiment  de- 
I.iring  the   Republican   party   the  only  true 
exponent  of    Uie  political   principles  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

Sen  C.irl  .Schurr,  of  MLssouri  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  Republican  p.arty'<;  out- 
standing leaders,  spoke  on  Jeffersonlan  prin- 
ciples .md  .  inphaslzed  the  right  to  self-gov- 
ernment with.'tit  regard  to  race  or  birth 

.A  letter  wa-s  read  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  William  .sew;\rd.  whose  conver- 
sion to  the  new  party  had  done  much  to 
elevate  Its  national  position.  Seward  WTOtc. 
"The  country  Is  rapidly  and  surely  returning 
to  the  only  true  national  political  platform. 
laid  down  by  Jeffen-on  and  his  Inamortal  .as- 
sociates in  the  Declaration  of  Indcpendeuce 
namely,  the  rights  of  human  nature" 

other  tetters  commending  this  Jefferso- 
ni:in  Pestlv.il  were  read  from  A.  Lincoln  of 
nilnots,  Wllll.am  Cullen  Bryant  of  New  York. 
Mid  Salmon  P  Chase  of  Ohio. 

In  Its  next  edition,  the  Boifon  Advertiser. 
whose  pages  covered  the  event,  was  moved 
to  editorialize  on  the  Democrats  who  'stand 
at  tills  day  as  the  .ulvoc.ites  of  a  system  of 
political  organization,  of  partisan  manage- 
ment nnd  offldal  control,  such  as  conflicts 
with  the  c.irdlnnl  and  most  cherished  views 
of  that  (jrejit  slAtesman  upon  the  relauon 
of  the  Federal  government  to  the  people; 
they  are  urging  forward  a  process  for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  central 
power.  5uch  .i.s  end.inger  the  balance  of  State 
and  national  influence,  which  he  guarded 
with  such  Jealous  vigilance;  and  this  change 
of  doctrine  and  conduct  is  nonetheless  com- 
plete and  Is  more  dangerous  because  .is  yet 
It  is  .1  change  la  sub6'..tnce  and  not  a  change 
in  nanie." 

To  which.  109  years  later,  we  add  no  more 
than  a  proverbial  observation  from  that  cul- 
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ture  so  dear  to  Jefferson,  that  of  France: 
The  more  things  change,  the  more  they  re- 
main the  same. 

Lincoln   aitd  JrrmisoN 
I  By  James  Sanderron) 

Any  comparison  of  two  men  Is  by  nature 
artmclal  I'lie  obvious  dirterence*  between 
Tliomas  Jelferson  laid  .At>rahajii  Lincoln  conn' 
to  mind  immediately  One  was  the  small 
well-dressed  tmtri.-ian.  the  other  the  paii- 
gling.  tall,  L)a»'k»i«xl«man.  one  is  the  retir- 
ing (.l.itesman  the  other  the  speech -niaklni; 
jM'Uticliin,  one  is  the  ;>amphleteer.  the  other 
the  orator  One  man  had  .lU  the  education.!  I 
adviiiitages  of  his  wKietv.  the  other  had 
none  One  was  n  iniin  <>(  ilie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  other  a  man  of  the  nineteenth 

Though  tJielr  lives  overlapt)ed  sliehtl . . 
they  never  knew  or  met  each  <  tlier  n.e 
times  in  which  they  moved  ai.d  worked 
were  vastly  dllferent  Colonial  Vireiala  can- 
not l>e  compared  with  S|)ringfleld  Illlnol.s. 
or  Washington.  U  C.  during  the  Civil  War. 

If  Wf  (.oiitlnue  the  .ist  or  comfxinsona.  r. 
becomes  a  list  of  similarities  rather  than 
dlireren<eB  One  m;tn  wtiK*  u  document 
which  provided  the  spark  that  Ignited  a  war 
that  .-et  nelghlMir  apunst  i.elKhbi>r.  friend 
against  irlend;  the  other  man  won  .in  ele<- 
tion  that  was  the  fp.irk  lor  a  second  wur 
In  this  count  rv  t.  •  pit  :>rother  against  broth- 
er t>ne  man  .struggled  to  bnild  our  nation, 
the    'ther  m.m  fought  to  preserve  it 

Htnh  men  attained  the  hl^t.'.e*t  political 
oatce  the  United  States  has  to  offer  Each 
became  the  p.itron  saint  of  his  jKJlitlc.d 
party. 

The  only  meaningful  comparison  must  be 
In  the  last  .^ense  l"he  two  men  must  be  ( oni- 
pored  .IS  politic, tl  ideologists. 

Tlionias  Jetterson  is  generally  accepted  .  s 
being  'he  loundlng  lather  and  iruidlnir  lielit 
of  the  Democratic  partv,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Is  the  p.itron     .iii.i  of  the  Republlcsins. 

Jellerson  holds  his  position  today  becau.^e 
the  Demtcratic  organizatloti  can  trace  Us 
lineage.  ..Ibeit  by  a  somewhat  err.itlc  route, 
b.vck  to  JeHerson  and  his  colleagues  There 
can  be  no  (juestion  that  Lincoln's  party  i; 
the  organizational  loundation  <i:  the  present 
day  Republican  party,  but  he  h.as  more  Im- 
ixjrtant  claims  to  his  position  .is  exalted 
leader. 

Llnctiln  was  t.he  Repiblican  s  first  success- 
ful candidate  f<  r  the  I'residencv.  he  led  the 
country  through  the  war  that  threatened  to 
destroy  our  nation;  and  mot.t  importantly, 
his  political  principles  were  those  which 
guided  the  Itepubllcan  party  '..hen  and.  we 
like  to  think   guide  it  no-A'. 

It  IS  :n  this  sense  that  we  .■should  consider 
these  men.  ;or  then  we  will  .see  that  It  is 
pr.tcticaliv  impossible  "hat  thev  are  ideoloc- 
ical  progenitors  of  different  political  philos- 
ophies. 

Lincoln's  hrst  acquaintance  with  Jefferson, 
the  political  theorist,  came  '.vhen  he  was  a 
yoiuig  man  j^ist  oeginiung  'he  study  of  law. 
ilie  first  law  book  he  ever  read,  which  was 
loaned  to  him  by  David  Turnham.  a  Jusiue 
of  the  Peace  cpntained  .among  other  things, 
the  Declaration  oi  Independence,  the  Vir- 
ginia .Act  of  Cession  of  the  Northeast  Terri- 
tory, .ind  the  Ordinance  <  f  1787 

Iiiucoln  Liter  read  '.videly  of  Jefferson  s 
works,  but  ail  later  reading  'Aas  superi'uous 
It  Is  from  these  three  Ui  cuments  that  h.s 
basic  political  philosophy  tlows  Lincoln  him- 
self went  so  far  as  to  s.iy,  I  have  ne. er  had 
a  feeling  politiciuly  that  did  not  spring  from 
the  sentiments  embodied  in  'he  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Lincoln  made  wide  use  ■i  Jefferson's 
thoughts.  In  1843  he  used  .i  i^uoi.itiQn  of  Jef- 
ferson's in  a  circular  discussing  the  tariff.  In 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  according  to 
one  liiSturian.  lie  quoted  Jellerson  no  less 
than  forty  times  .Also  In  the  debates  against 
Douglas  he  quoted  Jellerson  s  latiious  line, 
I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect 
that  God  IS  Just." 
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In  1858  he  referred  to  Jefferson  as  the  man 
'WHO  was.  is.  and  perhaps  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  distinguished  jxilitlclan  in  our 
history." 

On  April  13.  I85B.  the  Republican  party 
held  a  Jefferson  Festiv.il  m  Boston.  Unable 
to  attend.  Lincoln  sent  ,i  l.itter  which  read. 
In  part.  "All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  the 
man  who.  In  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  strug- 
^•le  for  national  iiulei>endence  by  a  single 
l)eople.  had  the  coolness,  foreca-st.  and  ca- 
pacity to  introduc<  into  ii  mere  revolutionary 
document  an  .ibstrHCt  truth,  .ipplicable  to 
all  men  .it  all  tunes,  and  so  to  embalm  It 
tliere  that  today,  and  in  all  coming  days,  it 
shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  very  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny 
and  oppression" 

Lincoln  IS  well  know  as  the  ttreat  Emanci- 
pal<-)r  while  Jefferson  is  given  little  or  no 
note  In  regards  lo  the  slavery  question,  yet 
the  two  men  held  nearly  Identical  views  on 
the  subject  Both  men  l>elieved  that  Slavery 
could  best  be  .ibolished  gradually,  with  no 
Ireemg  of  slaves  btit  with  no  new  slaves, 
either  by  birth,  purchase,  or  capture  being 
added  to  the  ranks 

Both  men  expres.sed  the  hope  that  the 
slaves  could  l>e  t ran;  ported  to  a  colony  out- 
side the  United  .states. 

Lincoln  is  lainous  tor  his  tight  against  the 
spread  of  slavery,  while  Jetterson  gets  no 
credit,  yet  Jellerson  wished  to  Include  in 
the  Ordinance  of  1784  a  phrase  that  would 
h.ive  i)rohlbltcd  the  slavery  in  all  the  new 
land  gained  by  the  United  States.  He  wanted 
a  second  phrase  that  required  the  new  areas 
to  be.  ■■!>art  uf  the  United  States  forever." 
Ilitd  he  had  his  way.  the  question  of  seces- 
sion for  most  of  the  .Southern  states  could 
never  have  been  raised 

Had  Jefferson  been  heeded.  Lincoln  would 
have  served  an  uneventful  term,  or  never 
been  elected  at  all 

How  IS  it  possible  that  the  Ideological 
founder  of  the  Democratic  party  was  also 
the  ideological  father  of  .Abraham  Lincoln 
pillar  c>f  the  Republican  party'.' 

Lincoln  explained  it  this  way  in  one  of 
his  many  anecdotes:  I  remember  being 
much  amused  at  seeing  two  partially  intoxi- 
cated men  engage  in  a  light  with  their  over- 
coats on,  which  light,  after  n  long  and  rather 
harmless  contest,  ended  In  each  having 
fought  lilmself  out  uf  his  own  coat  and  into 
that  of  the  other  The  two  leading  parties 
have  performed  the  same  feat  as  the  two 
drunken  men." 

Lincoln's  greatest  tribute  to  Jefferson  came 
In  a  speech  delivered  extemporaneously  at 
Independence  Hall  as  he  was  on  his  way  lo 
be  inaugurated  for  the  first  time.  He  said: 
"I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great 
principle  or  idea  It  was  that  kept  the  Con- 
federacy so  long  together.  It  was  not  the 
mere  fact  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  motherland;  but  that  sentiment 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  but.  I  hope,  to  the  world,  for  all 
future  time.  ...  I  will  consider  myfielf  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world,  if  I  can 
help  to  save  It  .  .  .  But.  if  this  country  cannot 
be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I 
■was  about  to  .=ay  I  would  rather  be  assassi- 
nated than  surrender  it." 


Caledonia  County  Young  Republicans 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
lone  Member  of  this  body  from  the  State 
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of  Vermont,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  my  colleague  from  California 
for  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Cale- 
donia County  YounR  Republicans  to  at- 
tend their  unique  Jefferson  Day  dinner. 
I  am  only  sorry  I  was  unable  to  attend 
myself. 

The  dinner  attracted  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  from  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  nation- 
ally, as  well  as  from  our  own  roniires- 
sional  delecation.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  place  the  thout;htful  lelters  .sent 
to  the  dinner  by  Senator  Pkovty,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller.  Governor  Romney, 
Governor  Chaffee.  Senator  Percy.  Mayor 
Lindsay,  and  former  Senator  Goldwater 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Antn   r,    inns 
Mr    and  Mrs    David  IIii  i  . 
Lhiicioiirillc   Vt 

.Mrs.  Prouly  and  I  very  much  resrcl  that 
we  are  unable  to  be  with  you  tonight  .is 
you  honor  that  great  American  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Even  though  he  lived  before  the 
Republican  Party  as  we  know  it  tod.iv  was 
formed,  his  eloquently  expressed  ideals  of 
individual  freedom  ar.d  tqualily,  participa- 
tory democracy,  education  for  all.  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  develoiJintnt  of  a  sys- 
tem of  creative  federalism  are  .Imilar  to 
those  long  espoused  by  Republicans  Thomas 
Jefferson  should  be  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  to  Republicans  to  continue  to 
formulate  constructive  and  viable  alterna- 
tives to  current  policies  because  he  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  Just  that  purpose. 

Winston  Prouty, 

US    Sriiator 

State  of  New  York. 

Albanv.  April  3.  1968. 

Dear  Mr.  McClaughry  :  James  A.  Garfield 
once  said  of  Lincoln  that  One  paper,  above 
all  others,  led  him  captive,  and  filled  his  spirit 
with  the  majesty  of  its  truth  and  the  sub- 
limity of  its  eloquence  It  was  the  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence.  The  au- 
thor and  the  signers  of  that  instrument  be- 
came, in  his  early  youth,  the  lierocs  of  his 
political  worship." 

Jefferson's  great  handiwork  has  lost  no 
lustre  through  the  ages.  The  words  that 
so  thrilled  Lincoln  have  never  lost  the  power 
to  move  the  hearts  of  the  .';ons  of  liberty 
everywhere.  Our  Republican  Party  today,  as 
in  Lincoln's  day,  should  continually  rededi- 
cate  itself  to  Jefferson's  love  of  liberty;  for 
it  is  our  party  which  has  best  understood. 
over  the  years,  the  true  meaning  of  the  indi- 
vidual liberty  for  which  Jefferson  never 
ceased  from  advancing. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  wh.o  :  re  attpnding 
the  Jefferson  Day  dinner. 
Sincerely. 

Nelson  A   P.ockekellfr. 

Special  Message 

.State  of  Michigan. 

Lansiiiq. 
Caledonia  County^  Vt.,  Young  Rcpiiblirans, 
Republican  Jefferson  Day  Dinner: 
Thomas  Jefferson  gave  Americans  the  pow- 
erful and  eloquent  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  guided  by  the  hand  of 
Divine  Providence.  I  have  never  had  a  feeiing 
politically  that  did  not  spring  from  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  c.f 
Independence."  said  the  first  great  leader  of 
the  modern  Republican  Party.  .Abraham 
Lincoln. 

America  today  needs  to  recapture  the  vision 
that  inspired  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Po- 
litically only  the  Republican  Party  can  take 
the  lead  In  this  essential  quest.  For  it  is  the 
Republican  Party  which,   like  Jefferson   and 
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Lincoln,  believes  in  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  in  the  preeminence  of  human 
liberty  among  our  constellation  of  earthly 
values,  in  the  importance  uf  true  sell- 
^'overnnient 

Best  wishes  lor  the  .■-ucress  uf  your  Jeffer- 
son Dinner  With  Gods  help,  the  principles 
i.'f  .leffersoii  will  lontmue  to  shine  torth  as 
an  Inspiration  to  .Anicrirans  and  \r,  a  \ earn- 
ing world. 

Sincerely. 

GFf)Hnr    ROMNKY 
STATF    ol    KlioUK   l-.l  ^.ND  A.M) 

VR'  ivtdence  Plantations. 

Pmiidrnrc  April  'J.  19RS 

nr-R  John  I  .iin  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  Caledonia  Cuimty  VRs  are  :  ponsorinc  a 
dinner  honoring  that  earlier  Republican  Gov- 
triiur  and  i;rcat  Anioriran.  Thomas  Jellerson 

Senator  Henry  B  .Anthony  <  f  Rhode  Island, 
a  Republican  leader  of  his  day.  wrote  l!ic 
orpani/ers  of  the  i.'re:it  1359  Reimbllcan- 
.' ponsored  Jefferson  Kcstival  in  Boston: 

■  At  a  iinie  when  tliose  who  jirotess  to  be 
the  peculiar  disciples  of  Jefferson  and  the 
inheritors  ol  hi;;  poliucal  faith,  repudiate  his 
well-known  :.entiinents  upon  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  (:l  his  day  and  our  day,  it 
is  well  that  those  who  agree  with  him  upon 
that  point,  however  they  may  differ  from 
him  upon  others,  should  celebrate  his  birth, 
and  render  to  his  memory  inc  honor  that  is 
denied  it  by  those  wh.o  worship  his  name  and 
l;?nore  his  [jrinciples 

Today,  as  m  1859.  u  i  eenis  to  rue  tliat  tliC 
j)re=enl  Democratic  Administration  In  Wash- 
mcton  has  lost  ."-ight  of  the  basic  Jeffersonlan 
belief  in  the  capacity  of  people  to  t^ovfrn 
themselves,  and  of  the  states  to  be  truly 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  I  am 
hopclul  tliat  \our  dinner  will  add  new 
emphasis  i')  Jellerson's  thinking  and  inspire 
uur  Republican  Party  to  renew  its  ellorts  to 
preserve  and  expand  Jefferson's  doctrines  ul 
individual  liberty  and  local  ;elf-government 

Please  accept  my  very  best  wishes  lor  an 
enjoyable  and  memorable  evening. 
.Sincerely. 

John  H    Chafee. 

Goi  (T7!or 

U  S  .Senate. 
U'as'iiripfOJ),  D.C.  March  28.  1968 
Dear  John  Ple.ase  convey  my  preeiings  to 
iliC  Caledonia  County  Young  Republicans  at 
their  Jefferson  Day  celebration  on  April  fi 
.'\braham  Lincoln,  in  liis  1859  debates  with 
Stephen  A  Douglas,  said  he  would  "offer  the 
liiizhest  premium  in  niy  power  to  Judce 
Douglas  If  he  will  show  tiiat  he.  in  all  his 
life,  ever  uttered  a  sentiment  of  ail  akin  to 
that  of  Jefferson"  Certainly  Lincoln  and  tlie 
(jther  great  Founders  ol  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  1850's  drew  their  inspiration 
irom  the  Declaration  ot  Independence  and 
the  other  writings  ol  Thomas  Jefferson.  And 
in  this  troubled  age.  we  Republicans  niu.st 
rededicaie  ourselves  to  the  .-ound  Jeffer- 
sonlan principles  ol  liberty  t.hat  so  guided 
our  party  m  its  early  years 

Best   wishes   lor   a   most    successful    event 
Most  sincerely. 

Charles  H  Percy. 

L'.S.  Senator. 

The  City  of  New  York. 
Spu-  York.  N  Y..  March  22.  1968. 

Dl'.r  JoiiN-  Please  accept  my  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  and  enlightening  Caledonia 
County    Jefferson    Day    dinner. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  indeed  one  of  .^menca's 
.-Apostles  of  Liberty,  His  special  concern  was 
Tiie  preservation  and  expansion  of  the  indi- 
vidual liberties  guaranteed  by  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  which  he  did  so  much  to  author. 

Just  iis  the  Republican  platform  of  185G 
pledge  opposition  to  any  laws  impairing  "the 
liberty    ol    coiiscience    and    the    equality    of 
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right*  Airing  -it^^ens  ".  I  b*heve  it  u  a  spe.Ul 
duty  f'>r  Hepubiicaris  today  to  defend  the  BUI 
of  Righ'.^  arfiiiiat  Its  enemies  That.  I  am  coa- 
tiden:  woiiH  ne  Jetfer*ins  message  to  the 
hepuhlic.in  Pnrty  of  1968. 
Sincerely, 

John  V  Linusav, 

.Woyor 

PHOEMtx,  Ariz., 

Apnl2.  l'J6S 
Dkar    Mr     McClaI'OHUY:    I    wish    you    the 

niii!tt  su<  .•e=:«.i  Lii  Jefferson  D.iv  Dlrinfr  It's 
a  good  d  ly  to  celebrate.  The  essential  right 
of  man  U)  be  free  of  government  t>jntrol 
Is  jast  as  UTip<irtant  today  iis  it  was  |ln  the 
d.iy  jf  Jellerscin. 

If  anything,  our  current  dinger  is  worse 
because  the  liLfractlons  un  wur  freedom  are 
neariy  Invisible,  a:. J  they  ootiie  to  us  ;ii  the 
Kuise  of  a  gift  Republicans  believe  in  the 
divine  rikiht  .f  m*n  to  govern  BlmseLf 
through  demticratic  process.  It  is  this  free- 
d"m  and  this  right  that  we  must  protect,  for 
this  IS  the  area  being  er<xled  by  t<xlay'3 
political  ictlon 
Sincerely. 

BMur  Gou>WATt'm. 


FDA'i  Effrontery:  End  It,  People  Say 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFoR.VIA 

IN  THE  HCUi,K  OF  REPHEoi.NT,\TIVES 

Thnvidarj    Ap-nl  25.  1968 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  very 
many  or  our  citlzer..?  support  my  bill 
HR  11837.  and  63  other  identical  bills, 
aimed  at  curbing  the  power  of  fhe  Food 
aiid  Drug  AdminLstratlon  to  repulate  food 
suppk'ir.eiiu  includij'.ti  '.  itaniins  They 
are  ai.xljus  to  put  a  atop  to  fDAa  ef- 
frontery- I::  order  to  pa.ss  this  feeling  on 
to  my  colleaarues.  I  will,  from  time  to 
time,  place  m  the  Record  extract-s  of  let- 
ters received  from  various  partes  of  the 
country  approving  tins  legidlution.  Fol- 
lowing are  exti-actji  from  a  few  ot  tiiose 
supporiuyj   this  course  of  action: 

We  J)  nit  need  a  clii-tat-T  like  Dr  Oort- 
d.inl.  PDA  I've  Deen  tuJtinn  •.itamlns  ;i:;.l 
nu.ieriil^  f^ir  si-me  vpars  itnd  .i;n  m  better 
hedlt-i  {"T  this  Dr  (./otiilard  want.-,  to  play 
Old  and  '-ell  is  that  we  rit  in  his  mnld  I.  for 
one.  do  not  want  to  flt  In  ::la  mold  So  let  me 
have  the  freedom  of  huyliis'  the  viuinilns  and 
nunerals  '.hat  I  want  and  n^  :  that  whl<-h 
Ur    Oodd.i.-d  Wii!:ts  aw   to  hue 

My  wife  and  I  owe  our  Uves  at  vils  time  tn 
the  fact  that  we  an  purt  hiuie  our  .'itamlna 
and  iiiinenils  .ant!  fo' <1  supplen;ent«  direct 
when   we  see   'he  nee-i   f'  r   chem    .Aixording 

'•>  vie  Vl).\  -i  pf  poual  U  would  maxe  the  ciiBt 
prohibitive  to  m  jst    >liler  retired  people 

I  hope  this  bill  is  passed  so  that  we  can 
once  and  for  -ill  stop  t.he  FDA's  unfortunate 
dict.i'..'ri.il  jurisdiction  m  the  held  of  food 
supplements  nod  viuumus. 

You  have  Uilteu  a  ijiiuit  ^'.ep  to  preserve 
freedom  oi  choice  la  aiatters  peruuning  to 
health  and  weiXare  oi  the  public.  Your  action 
U  meaniugfui  and  I  shall  alway.s  remember 
you  for  such  hum.intty  to  monkand.  Thunk 
you  for  H.R.  11837. 

I  c<ui  Stat*  from  experience  how  viul  to 
the  health  of  myself  and  to  -anyone  who  will 
Lnvestlgate.  the  .leed  to  be  able  to  buy  and 
use   by  one'5  .Twn  freedom  of  ^hoice    natural 
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fool  supplements  and  natur;.:  :  .«l.s  as  well 
.as  natural  vltanUns  and  miiiT.il.s  We  must 
retain  r>nr  rlitht  of  chciloe  of  tj«^itment  and 
food,  without  the  addml  expense  of  pre- 
■crtpUoa. 

Por  m&ny  years  I  have  been  interested  In 
munition  .i»  a  hobbv  .ind  I  Ka<iw  from  ex- 
perience that  the  l<tking  of  vlt.imin  .supple- 
ment«  has  made  my  f:\mlly  .i  henlthler  one  I 
hnpe  and  pr:>y  that  I  wllj  always  he  able  fo 
buy  vit&nuns  .«  I  am  prone  to  b«d  cold»  and 
learned  only  three  vears  aw  hat  incr.ased 
massive  dosages  of  VlUimlii  C  would  prevent 
c*.>lds  Now  I  have  gtiod  nealUi  autl  Uaiik 
God  I  can  take  VlLunln  C 

.^.•^  a  roti-vumer  of  fiiod  supjili'meiitR.  I  wish 
to  proU>ct  mv  n?ht  to  fortlfv  mv  ilipt  bv  hnv- 
ing  safe  food  supplements  and  roniblnatlnns 
I  Aint  *iihoit  a  ()rt«<  ription  Par  anyone 
to  say  othcrwl.<.<>  is  i.i  deny  ine  mv  |)erso;aii 
'r"Pdom  and  it  rcrt.unly  is  not  '.he  Aiiierlcan 

You  certoinly  dtw^rM-  the  hlKhesl  pr,ilsc  for 
y»>ur  understandlrig  of  our  dtlzeniy's  need 
fiar  freedom  uf  choice  m  the  Held  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  Our  luvurt-felt  thanks  lor  your 

bill.  HR   us.-n 

.^  a  biochemist  I  .«m  strongly  opposed  to 
The  rei^ihitlon  now  being  proposed  by  the 
^V)\  for  t.hp  following  reasons  i  1  i  It  is  con- 
»r;u-v  to  the  principles  of  Dr  H.arvey  Wiley, 
wli.)  was  (he  f.ither  nf  t.hp  Pure  P.wxl  L.iw: 
(21  It  Is  belne;  i->ppo<«,'d  .is  aK.amst  public  !n- 
tere«t  bv  m.any  of  ihe  hetter  authorities  In 
biochemistry  and  nutrition:  i3i  It  Is  being 
sponsored  prlm.mlv  by  the  .\mer1ran  Medical 
A-sRorlation  In  Mipfmrt  of  'heir  attempt  to 
^ram  ,1  c-omplrt*  monopoly  of  all  phases  of 
iie.ilJh  care  Their  attempt  -..i  i-onlrol  niiirl- 
:ion  IB  not  leKllinviU'  liciMiise  medical  doctors 
arc  not  speci.illbts  m  nutrition-  In  fact  there 
h.is  heen  much  rUfMiigiiton  in  The  medical 
;  *urnals  recently  dep;onni;  tiie  l.ick  ol  In- 
struction .i:i  nutrition  in  the  me<licnl  school.s; 
and  I  4)  Mv  wife  incl  I  have  u-ed  for  manv 
years  a  vit^unin-mineral  supplement  that 
would  be  outlawed  bv  the  prop.«ed  WJA 
regulation  We  loti.  i-an  te«uf\  Th.it  ?:ie  sup- 
plement .la*  heen  of  imniense  help  n  Improv- 
ing uur  health   md  r"«i.-  taiu^  i^)  colds. 
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National  Secretaiies  Week 


HON.  BENJAMIN   B.   BLACKBURN 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Six>aker.  In 
what  has  become  a  widely  observed 
animal  ovent  in  our  country.  National 
Secret.Trles  Week  will  be  celebrated  for 
the  17th  con.socutive  year  from  Apnl  Jl 
throu^ih  April  21.  1968.  with  Secretaries 
Day  falliny  on  Wednesday.  April  24. 

Certainly  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  pau>e  dining  tins  week  to  pay  tnbute 
to  those  dedicated  women  throuKtiout 
our  land  who  have  such  a  vnial  role  in 
every  phH.se  of  the  business  community. 

It  IS  my  .ijeiial  priviip'-e  'o  honor  ".h'- 
De  Kalb  chapter  of  tlie  National  Secre- 
taiies A.ssociation.  International,  a  chap- 
ter chartered  5  \  cars  ai^u.  and  counting 
among  its  members  iiiaiiy  ouLstandlng 
'.U)ii!fn  A  ho  phiy  a  si  tiiricimt  ;':irt  in  the 
tremendous  industnai  aiid  eojiiomic  de- 
velupment  in  De  Kalb  County  The 
Fourth  Com  reswonal  District  :s  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  claim  nvre  than  its 


sliare  of  those  human  assets  wliom  we 
honor  this  week. 
I   thought  It   was  interestine  to  note 

that  the  National  Seci  ctarirs  .Assooia- 
tton.  with  its  more  than  26.000  mernbei-s 
In  hundreds  of  chai)to!'s  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  and  affil- 
iates in  Mexico,  Panama,  Arvientiiia.  the 
BaJiaiiias.  Curacao,  Kinland.  and  Hont; 
Konu.  Is  the  worlds  Ian  est  a.ssociation 
of  bu-sinesswomen  in  one  profe.s.sion 

Th<*  I'ir  Kiiib  chajiter  [irovides  the  fnl- 
lowin"  detiinrion  of  a  .':ecri  tary: 

.\  Secretary  biiall  be  defined  as  un  execu- 
tive assistant  who  p<issesses  iv  mastery  of  of- 
fice skills,  who  demonstrates  the  ability  t.) 
.ifsuino  responsibility  without  direct  super- 
vision, who  exercises  Initiative  and  judcnient, 
and  who  makes  decisions  within  the  scope  uf 
assigned  autliurlty. 

While  this  is  an  excellent  analy.sls.  T 
believe  that  "^o  much  more  could  be 
added. 

Small  wonder  that  the  secretary  is 
honored  ai  the  I'lisl  Liidy  of  .Anu'ricnn 
Business,'  and  tliat  her  immeasurable 
contnbution  lo  i.ii-iiiess,  indu.stry.  s-iov- 
eniment,  and  education  is  b<inE  ever 
more  rccoenized  She  continues  to  main- 
tain the  iilciiest  piofessional  and  i>er- 
sonal  ethics,  and  lier  resolve  is  directed 
to  mcrea.sed  lenrnlnp.  efTiciency.  and 
loyalty  in  making  her  iiicreasln;;ly  valu- 
able to  the  oHice  in  which  she  is  em- 
ployed. 

It  IS  with  deep  appreciation  that  I 
salute  the  secretaries  ihrouahout  our 
Nation  who  lieep  the  wheels  of  procrrrss 
tumintr  .so  smoothly,  with  my  special 
thanks  to  tlui.se  outstanding;  women  in 
the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia. 


Restraint   or   Neglect? 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

■    t     TENNt  -SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  3ROCK  Mr.  S;>oaker.  the  recent 
outbreak  of  \1olence  and  looting  m 
Wasliinston.  and  the  lialf-iicarted  way 
in  which  Federal  officials  met  the  tidal 
wave  of  lawlessness  iiave  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  comment.  One  of  the  clear- 
est, most  succinct  dlscu.ssions  of  this  na- 
tional disgrace  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
April  10.  :968. 

Because  of  its  value,  I  insert  it  in  'he 
Record: 

UNAM*iWKRED    UlOT    Qt'ESTIoN 

There  has  been  a  variety  of  excuses  for  f.ill. 
lire  to  preserve  order  In  .American  cities 
Those  of  Attorney  fteneral  Ramsey  Clark,  rs 
to  the  riots  in  W.ushln?ton,  D.C.  are  about 
;is  lame  .ls  They  come. 

I,--,/k  .r.  '.in-  ik-.i'.iii."  .lUMscd  c:.irk  \'crv 
few  deaths  compared  to  whatc«)uJd  have  been 
i-.\pcc'«i  under  'lie  tircuinst.inces,  ' 

How  many  deaths  could  be  accepted  .us 
j>ermlaslble.  "under  'lie  circumstances''"  The 
troops  when  finally  they  were  called  cot  the 
disorder  under  conirul  without  firing  a  shot. 

"I  *h1nk  the  p<illce  act*d  firmly  here:  I 
think  they  acted  fairly  here:  I  think  they  did 
a  gi.Kxl  Job,    Claj-k  said 

We  .igree  with  that,  heartily   But  In  Wash- 
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Ington  the  police  were  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered until,  flnally,  after  too  many  hours  of 
Indecision,  the  troops  were  brought  In. 

Chark  was  asked  whether  the  nation  la  will- 
ing to  accept  unlimited  property  damage  be- 
cau.se  'we  dont  want  to  Inflict  any  deaths 
up<in  the  looters  and  rlot«rs."  Clark  replied: 

"That  Is  not  the  l.ssue  I  don't  think  we  suf- 
fered unlimited  property  damage  here.  The 
property  danutge  here  (In  Washington)  would 
be  a  very  .small  fraction  of  the  property  dam. 
age  at  Watts  or  the  property  damage  at  De- 
troit." 

He  seoms  to  argue  that  law  enforcement 
officials  shouldn't  try  to  .stop  a  mob  Irom 
burning  down  your  house  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  iU-sonlstfi  faut  skip  that.  The  record  is 
that  people  get  killed  In  the  heat  of  riot.  The 
killing  .slo]i8,  or  doesn't  even  start,  when  au- 
thorities move  In  lirmly  to  enforce  the  law. 

"Restraint"  merely  has  encouraged  the 
riots  To  spread,  making  big  ones  out  of  little 
ones  This  restraint  apparently  Is  prompted 
In  recognition  of  injustice  and  out  of  con- 
cern for  f>ubllc  sentiment  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

Tlilnk  that  one  over  The  slum  dwellers  are 
the  Hrst  and  principal  victims  of  these  dis- 
orders Thousands  of  them  are  being  fed  and 
clothed  Kxlay  at  Washington's  relief  centers. 

Does  it  make  any  sen.se  to  assume  these 
poor  people  wanted  their  homes  and  small 
IKisse-sslons  burned,  their  sources  of  food  de- 
stroyed, their  Jobs  sent  up  in  smoke?  What 
little  they  had  was  lost  because  the  authorl- 
tlee  failed  t.>:i  i)rot.ect  them,  iluis  piling  ne- 
glect on  top  of  Injustice. 

Attorney  General  Clark  replies  to  all  the 
questions  .save  the  main  one: 

Why  w;i8  the  hxiting  and  burning  in  Wash- 
ington i)ermltted  to  .spread,  practically  with- 
out hindrance,  for  nearly  24  hours  before 
troo[56  were  called  In  from  across  the  river? 

What  have  we  got  here?  A  government?  or 
an  alibi  factory? 


Caledonia   County  Young  Republicans 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  In  commending  the  Young 
Republicans  of  Caledonia  County,  Vt„  in 
redirecting  the  attention  of  Republicans 
and  of  Americans  to  the  importance  of 
recapturing  the  first  principles  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republicanism  that  so  motivated 
the  men  who  founded  the  Republican 
Party  of  today. 

Tliree  years  ago — January  1965 — I 
wrote  an  article  for  Portime  magazine 
entitled  "What  Can  Save  the  GOP?"  In 
it.  toward  its  close,  I  said: 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  as  Republicans 
must  do  a  better  Job  ol  selling  the  voters  on 
the  concept  of  individual  liberty  and  respon- 
sibility as  opposed  to  government  control  and 
care  We  will,  quite  truthfully,  be  advocating 
the  hard  way  as  opposed  to  the  easy  way.  The 
path  ahead  will  be  dlfllcult,  but  I  maintain 
a  Jeffersonlan  faith  m  the  commonsense  of 
the  people  When  they  are  adequately  In- 
formed, the  -American  people  will  make  the 
correct  decisions. 

I  am  proud  to  reiterate  those  senti- 
ments again  today.  I  still  believe,  with 
Jefferson,  in  the  commonsense  of  the 
people,  and  In  their  capacity  to  govern 
themselves  at  the  local  level.  I  hope  and 
trust  that.  In  otir  time,  the  Republican 
Party  -will  succeed  fully  in  restoring  the 
Nation  to  those  principles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee  Chairman, 
Lammot  Copeland,  Jr.,  Calls  for  End  to 
Foreign  Aid 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Monday,  April  22,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, was  presented  with  a  statement  by 
Lammot  Coi>eland.  Jr.,  national  chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  Foreiun  Aid  Com- 
mittee. In  es.<;once.  Mr,  Copeland 
expressed  a  thought  with  which  many 
Americans  fully  agree:  after  20  years  and 
$152  billion,  it  is  time  to  end  the  forcii'n 
aid  program. 

Mr,  Coiieland  has  only  recently  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  the  Citizens 
Foreign  Aid  Committee  u]K>n  the  retire- 
ment of  Gen.  Bonner  F(  Hers,  who  held 
that  ix>st  for  10  years.  The  commitlec 
has  distinguished  itself  by  its  excellent 
work  in  keejJing  the  public  informed  of 
the  effect  of  foreign  aid  on  our  economy 
and  national  security.  I  am  hanpy  to  see 
that,  as  the  new  chairman,  Mr.  Coj^eland 
is  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  sen.sible 
foreign  ix)licy  which  has  marked  the 
work  of  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Com- 
mittee since  iUi  founding  in  1958. 

I  would  like   to  include  at  this  ijoint 
in  my  remarks  the  lull  text  of  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  statement  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  follows: 
Statement    of    Lammot   CoPELANn,    Jr  .    Na- 
tional   Chairman.    Citizenr    Foreign    Aid 
Committee.    Before    the    HotsE    Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  April  22,   1968 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my   name   is   Lammot   Copeland,   Jr. 
I  am  appearing  before  the  Committee  today 
as  National  Chairman   of   the  Citizens  For- 
eign Aid  Committee.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity   to  be   heard.   The  Clti/ens 
Foreign   Aid   Coirunittee.   since   its   founding 
ten  years  ago.  has  devoted  its  efforts  toward 
advancing  a  sane,  realistic  approach  to  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program. 

During  the  ten  year  history  of  the  Com- 
mittee, our  represent-itives  have  appeared 
167  times  before  various  Congressional  Com- 
mittees to  give  t.'si'.monv  <  ii  the  issue  i  1  I'-r- 
elgn  aid.  Each  year  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid 
Committee  receives  thousands  of  requests 
for  information  and  literature  from  Amer- 
icans concerned  about  the  effects  of  Ijrelgn 
aid  on  our  economy  und  national  security. 

The  Citizens  Foreign  ."Md  Committee  lias 
recently  been  reorganized  with  the  addition 
of  myself  and  other  persons  to  the  Board  i  f 
Trustees.  General  Bonner  Fellers,  who  served 
for  ten  years  as  National  Chairman,  has  re- 
tired from  that  post.  It  was  General  Feller's 
suggestion  that  young  leaders  from  across 
the  nation  be  added  to  i>.e  CoinmUtee  !o  that 
those  most  concerned  with  America's  future. 
Its  young  people,  could  express  their  views  on 
foreign  aid  and  related  matters. 

My  appearance  liere  t'-xiay  is  my  first  op- 
portunity to  present  the  views  of  our  trus- 
tees and  committee  members,  and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  these  views  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  thoughts  of  many  .'\merl- 
cans,  both  young  and  old.  on  the  issue  tf  for- 
eign aid. 

FRESH     TnlNKI.NG     NEEDED 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  ol  Pennsylvania,  In  a 
speech  last  January,  said:    "In  no  area  ol  na- 
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tlonal  policy  are  we  more  in  need  of  fresh 
thinking  than  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  " 
With  that  I  wholeheartedly  concur.  While 
our  repoinmendations  its  to  what  should  Im' 
clone  abotit  forelL'n  aid  differ  substantially 
from  tliose  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  :.prpe  with  his  stat-ement  and  regard  It  as 
cviclencp  of  mounting  concern,  in  and  out  of 
Compress,  with  our  loreign  aid  proftram  and 
Its  conduct  after  20   years  of  existence. 

Each  year  the  "foreign  aid  performance" 
is  acted  out  with  all  the  precision  but  none 
of  the  grace  of  i.  inlnuet.  Each  year  the  Presi- 
dent asks  the  Congress  to  authorize  un 
amount  of  money  lor  economic  and  military 
aid  which  is  always  called  "rock  bottom."  but 
wtuch  I  xcfPds  the  amount  he  cxpectfl  the 
Congress  to  crant  Each  year  the  Coni'ress 
cuts  the  amount  requested  The  final  appro- 
I'ri.itlon  1)111  for  foreign  aid  is  usually  .'.aved 
until  last  and  often  l.ieconies  a  hargalnln" 
jiomt  as  r.diournmpiit  npars.  At  last  it  is 
Ii.is:p<i  :,n(i  the  lorpign  :,id  program  Is  "s.aved" 
.igain.  As  the  new  year  dawns,  the  dance 
begins  anew. 

I  am  sure  th.it  much  the  y.:ime  ritu.il  dance 
i.s  f..lIowed  by  witnesses  before  your  (.'•iin- 
inittop.  Dcpartmpnt.il  witnesses  troop  in  to 
irlve  their  undying  sup)>ort  lor  what  Is  iprmcil 
the  I'rent  hope  for  the  future  of  Aniprlci 
and  the  world.  Ocf-asionally  public  opiiii.in 
deinands  a  Iresh  slogan  or  iwo  to  cover  v.'liat 
remains  essentially  the  ."sime  propiram.  an  tlr.;; 
year  wp  liear  much  about  the  "i>rivate  sector" 
arid  ■  jirivate  enterprise"  and  its  supixiscd 
role  in  our  loreli'n  aid  jiro^ram.  Tlien.  Just 
a-s  iiredict ably,  various  citizens  groups  ap)MMr 
to  endorse  the  jirosjram,  as  they  endorse  many 
other  int.ernational  pfTorts  financed  by  l.ix- 
;»aytr.i'  dollars.  At  last,  the  opposition  also 
appears,  usually  In  the  person  of  a  re])io- 
spiitative  of  our  Committee,  to  voice  it,s  con- 
cern about  the  proi.'ram  and  to  demand  its 
i.bolitlon. 

THE    NEED    f  OH    A    POLICY 

I  suijgest  to  you.  Gentlemen,  that  we 
yiausp  !i  moment  at  this  point  In  our  national 
history  and  consider  Ju=t  where  we  are  v"- 
ing.  A  logical  assessment  of  our  jiresent  iirob- 
lems  at  home  and  abroad  is  badly  needed. 
Just  as  surely,  ve  need  to  know  what  our 
povprnment  and  our  people  can  do  about 
the.^o  problems,  immediately  and  over  tho 
course  of  many  years.  No  such  assessment  is 
being  made,  nor  do  I  see  that  It  is  even  <r,n- 
templated  by  the  jiresent  Administration  it 
the  Conirress, 

Let  me  define  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  pravest  problems  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid.  It  is  the  total  lack  of  rational  de- 
bate on  the  lorelt'ii  aid  issue  by  men  of  good 
will.  The  kind  of  debate  Ui  which  I  refer 
would  be  in  the  best  tradition  of  America 
and  would  seek  a  solution  to  the  lureien  aid 
liroblem.  Instead  we  are  treated  each  year 
to  the  .':pectacle  of  opposing  \ipws  presented 
in  conlident  tones,  spiced  with  appeals  1 1 
nior.ilily  or  the  need  to  jire.'^erve  the  doll.ir, 
or  America's  moral  commitment  to  the  un- 
der-developed nations,  llie  terms  of  the  for- 
eign aid  discussion  are  usually  set  by  tho 
publicists  and  cnlight.ened  public  debate  l.^ 
licld  to  a  minimum  if  it  i  npears  at  all.  Both 
sides  make  bold  .issertions  v.'liich  are  neither 
-.prilled   nor  '.enfiable, 

I  believe  that  the  reason  iiur  national  de- 
li.iie  on  foreign  aid  as  conduct.r-d  at  its  [ircs- 
ent  level  is  the  lack  ',f  a  well-reasoned  for- 
eign policy  cm  a  global  basis.  Since  the  be- 
f'lnnlnc  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  no  AdminlKtra- 
tion,  either  J-;ppublican  or  Democrat,  has 
adopt^'d  a  wc^rldwide  view  of  .■\merira's  policy 
needs  or  soucht  to  implement  that  policy  in 
all  area.s  of  international  activity.  Thus,  for- 
cien  aid  lias  become  at  times  a  substitute  for 
foreicn  policy.  At  other  times,  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  worked  at  cross  purposes 
with  our  foreign  policy. 

When  foreign  aid  began,  it  was  conceived 
as  relief  for  occupied  countries  and  a  means 
of  rebuilding  our  European  allies.  This  was 
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perh.ips  us  most  successful  phase  It  then 
became  a  massive  program  of  building  up 
underdeveloped'  countries,  a  phrase  so 
bniaJ  And  rtmbltlous  ;«  to  give  rise  Ui  many 
of  the  difficulties  that  the  aid  program  has 
experienced  With  the  intensification  of  the 
Cold  V/.xr  and  lus  periodic  warming  to  a  "hot 
w;ir.  ■  foreign  aid  was  couched  In  terms  of 
•  ilefense  support  '  aimed  at  arming  our  allies 
to  defend  themselves  against  iiggresslun 
More  often  than  not  such  mllltjiry  aid  al- 
lowed previously  unequipped  nations  to  fteld 
armies  against  their  neighbors,  who  muny 
times  were  also  American  allies  armed  wi'h 
American  mliltiiry  aid  Most  recently,  for- 
eign aid  has  been  channeled  t*i  meet  both 
the  possible  requirements  of  .lur  long-range 
missile  warfare  and  our  altruistic  motives  of 
saving  the  world  It  has  been  said  that  "since 
ide.is  as  well  as  the  Institutions  which  em- 
b<xly  them  often  long  outlast  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  is  not  stir- 
prising  that  present  day  foreign  aid  doc- 
trine consists  largely  of  leftovers  and  hand- 
me-downs 

THE     WORiD     ECONOMIC     CKISIS 

If  ever  there  wis  need  fur  a  general  re- 
vision of  our  thinking  on  the  issue  of  foreign 
Rid.  It  Is  now  America  and  the  world  <ire 
f.uung  perha_ps  the  gravest  economic  situa- 
tion since  the  Depression  40  years  ago 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  fell- 
ing rapidly  ^       ' 

Long  term~rmerest  rates  are  at  all  time 
highs 

The  Federal  budget  hx  grown  to  enor- 
mc  as  size  and  we  are  faced  with  one  of  the 
i.iraest  peacetime  deficits  in  our  history  for 
Fis.'  i:  li>68,  possiljly  over  425  billion 

The    dollar    Itself    is    under    attack    from 

abroad     and    the    world   monet.iry   system    is 

threatened      Temporary     nostrums    such    iws 

paper  gold  '  are  mere  expetUents  fending  off 

the  day  "f  reckoning 

Our  cities  are  seething  wiUi  unrest  and 
revolution  and  our  rural  areas  are  caught 
In  the  constant  and  worsening  coet-prlce 
squeeze 

Our  so-called  'full  employment"  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  mcrcv^ed  manpower  com- 
mitments of  t:ie  Viet  Nam  war  and  Uie 
swollen  Federal  pa>TOll 

The  flight  of  ?old  and  the  continuing  bal- 
ance of  pavTnents  problems  show  Utile  or  no 
signs  of  abatin?  and  not  much  has  been 
suggested  to  curiail  what  has  already  become 
an  emergency  sltu.it.lon 

Added  to  this,  tlie  American  t.ixpayer  is 
being  .uked  to  pay  higher  taxes  while  the 
Federal  government  shows  no  signs  of  gen- 
uine willingness  to  control  its  own  spending. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  Juncture  that  we 
should  ask  the  question  aa  a  Nation  "Can 
we  afford  the  .rnnual  expenditure  of  almost 
S3  blUion  for  foreign  economic  and  military 
.isdistance  .is  well  as  related  internatloiuil 
programs  tculhng  over  J8  billion?" 

I  thmk  not 

To  those  who  .isk  the  question.  Can  we 
afford  nut  to  authcrl2ie  more  foreign  aid""" 
I  would  answer  emph.itlcally.  Yes  "  In  fact. 
Representative  Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana. 
the  Ch.iirman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Siib- 
conimittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, has  estimated  that  unliqui- 
dated foreign  aid  funds  remaining  on  h«nd 
List  June  30.  1967.  totaled  well  over  S16  bil- 
lion This  amount  is  more  than  enough  to 
conclude  all  the  programs  now  in  progess 
without  hardship  to  anyone 

Further  lost  in  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  foreign  aid  programs,  has  been  the 
signiHcant  help  given  to  other  nations  by 
prr.  ate  American  citizens  A  1960  study  dis- 
closed that  up  to  that  time  73  million  per- 
sons received  help  from  almost  11  000  private 
U.S  foreign  aid  programs  The  value  of  this 
aid  was  estimated  in  1960  to  total  »718  mil- 
lion 

ACTUAt.    rOREIGN-    AU)    TOTAl,3 

Last  year  Representative  Passman  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  Agency   for   Inierna- 
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tional  Development  \r\  agree  with  his  deHul- 
tlon  of  foreign  aid  I  quote  the  .MD  detlimion 
verbatim 

Broadly  speaking,  foreign  aaslstance  is 
any  aid — military  or  economic — which  Is  ex- 
tended by  one  country  to  another  as  loans  or 
grants.  This  detlnltlon  includes  aAslstance 
rendered  through  the  various  international 
agencies — such  as  the  United  Nations-  as 
well  ,L5  that  which  is  on  a  strictly  bilateral 
b.isis  Used  in  this  context  foreign  aid'  in- 
cludes not  i>lily  those  progr.Miis  carried  out 
by  the  Agency  tor  International  Develop- 
ment, but  also  a  number  of  other  programs 
authorized  by  Congress   ' 

Using  the  AID  detlnltlon  of  foreign  assist- 
ance" as  listed  m  categories  by  Representa- 
tive Passman,  th^  Citizens  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Aid  has  compiled  an  updated  llbt 
i>f  all  foreign  aid  requests  and  ;ictual  au- 
thorizations made  by  the  Congress  during 
the  First  Session  of  the  uoth  Congress  I 
would  ask  the  Committee's  permission  to 
insert  that  chart  at  this  point  in  the  Hearing 
record  iThls  chart  is  attached  .it  the  end  ol 
this  testimony.! 

This  chart  shows  that  Congressional  au- 
thorizations for  Fiscal  '68  totaled  over  $8  bil- 
lion This  tlgure  includes  what  is  generally 
known  to  the  public  .is  "foreign  aid"  — the 
authorization  which  you  are  considering  in 
your  Committee,  but  it  also  includes  the 
numemus  lo.m  .iiid  grant  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  government 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  during  the 
20  se-Ai  history  of  foreign  aid.  Representa- 
tive Passman  has  estimated  that  over  %\b2 
billion  uf  taxpayers"  money  has  been  spent, 
including  the  interest  to  service  the  debt  cre- 
ated by  such  expenditures 

Given  the  economic  problems  facing  the 
United  States  I  t)elieve  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent and  desirable  to  authorize  no  foreign 
aid  tor  Fiscal   lt*6'i 

We  must  consider  first  of  all.  the  internal 
welfare  of  our  country  and  Ita  people.  The 
American  people  are  taxed  it  ever  increasing 
rates  by  local,  state  and  Federal  governments. 
If  no  further  aid  is  authorized  tor  Fiscal 
1969  at  lenst  three  billion  dollars  would  be 
eventually  pared  from  the  Federal  budget. 
Admittedly  this  is  i  small  amount  compared 
to  the  possible  deficit  we  lace  in  Fiscal  1968. 
but  It  is  a  start  on  a  drastically  needed  re- 
duction of  Federal  expenditures 

So  far.  I  have  devoted  much  of  my  testi- 
mony to  criticism  of  the  present  request  for 
foreign  aid  funds  I  have  not  even  mentioned, 
nor  win  I  attempt  to  deudl.  the  numerous 
scandals  and  evidence  of  mismanagement 
that  have  ''ome  to  light  In  the  .\gency  for 
International  Development  during  the  past 
year  This  kind  of  bureaucratic  mismanage- 
ment Is  endemic  to  any  organization  which 
has  grown  far  beyond  the  Ixjunds  of  reason 
and  empluvs  tholls^lnds  of  people,  many  of 
whom  are  far  from  the  direct  supervision  of 
W;vshington  I  note,  however  that  these  AID 
scandals  have  served  to  make  the  average 
American  far  less  receptive  to  the  continua- 
tion of  foreign  aid. 

WHY     FOREIGN     AW 

Let  me  devote  myself  now  to  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  reasons  given  for  American  for- 
eign aid 

We  ire  toid  that  foreign  aid  promoted  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  More 
often,  thoee  who  support  foreign  aid  cloak 
their  appeal  for  support  in  moralistic  phrases 
which  do  not  hold  up  under  reasonable 
analysis 

We  are  told  that  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
American  people  to  support  foreign  aid  as 
a  means  of  .issistmg  the  unfortunate  people 
around  the  world  I  suggest  that  the  primary 
obligation  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  who 
must  authorize  foreign  aid.  Is  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  .'\merican  people  first.  The  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  m  more  than  120  cities 
indicate  that  three  billion  dollars  of  lax- 
payers"   money   could   be   employed  with   far 
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greater  effect  right  here  at  home  It  Is  com- 
mendable to  aid  farmers  in  Peru  or  save  the 
lives  of  children  m  Asia  but  distance  alone 
makes  this  seem  less  important,  when  280 
families  in  Washington.  DC  .  have  had  their 
homes  reduced  to  rubble  We  must  cut  the 
Federal  budget  somewhere,  and  foreign  aid 
Is  the  place   to  begin 

Most  i>f  those  who  criticize  foreign  aid  In 
principle  and  m  operation  offer  no  alterna- 
tives I  spoke  earlier  in  my  testimony  of  a 
need  for  an  over-all  foreign  policy  as  the 
prerequisite  of  any  subordinate  policies.  I 
think  the  basic  fucts  to  be  recognized  are, 
that  while  there  may  be  many  brands  of 
Communism  and  while  the  pulitlcal  situation 
may  vary  from  country  to  country,  the  essen- 
tial ussue  of  our  time  is  the  survival  of  free- 
dom To  me.  this  means  victory  over  Com- 
munism Once  our  government  makes  this 
determination  we  can  proceed  to  a  reason- 
able program  'if  international  activity  fully 
integrated  in  all  phases  to  achieve  this  vic- 
tory. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  foreign 
aid  may  not  have  a  place  In  such  a  program. 
I  do  say  that  foreign  aid  as  we  have  known 
It  for  twenty  years,  has  no  place  in  ichleviiig 
this  victory  Those  who  think  that  America 
has  the  responsibility  to  raise  the  level  of 
living  of  mankind  ought.  If  they  are  to  be 
consistent  to  think  that  it  al.so  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  save  the  world  from  Com- 
munist tyranny,  for  that  Is  an  even  worse 
thing 

AN    AL"1XRNATIVE 

What  do  I  propose  as  an  alternative  to  the 
foreign  aid  program? 

I  think  that  In  his  testimony  before  this 
Committee,  the  Director  of  .MD.  Mr  Claud, 
has  hinted  at  my  vievi'.  I  believe  we  must 
employ  the  private  "  initiative  needed  to 
make  foreign  .ud  effective  Mr  Oaud's  view, 
how"ever.  of  'private"  initiative  is  the  chan- 
nelling of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
foreign  countries  through  various  private  in- 
stitutions and  corporations  within  the  United 
Slates  These  institutions  .uid  corporations 
then  become  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  administer  its  programs 
of  lorclgn  .lid  This  is  nut  private  initiative. 
This  Is  subsidiaiiion  of  private  entities  to 
carry  out  foreign  .ild  policies 

My  suggestion  as  a  businessman  and  :ts  one 
who  has  travelled  abroad,  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  .idopt  a  vigorous  ixilicy  of 
promoting  trade  with,  and  lorelgn  invest- 
ment in,  countries  now  receiving  foreign  aid. 
I  .igree  with  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  their  February  21.  1968.  state- 
ment which  urged  the  lederal  t;overnment  to 
end  mandatory  control.^,  on  iorcittn  invest- 
ments .md  called  the  President's  propo.sed  re- 
strictions on  travel  overseas  ill-,idvised  Hie 
Chamber  pointed  >vit  that  export  earnings 
and  foreign  investment  and  royalties  are  "on 
the  positive  *ide  of  the  ledger"'  and  help  to 
make  (xjssible  i  large  share  of  U  S.  exports. 
The  Chamber  estimates  that  the  annual 
e*krnings  on  foreign  investments  far  exceeded 
the  cmtflow  of  new  capital  in  1966.  For  ex- 
ample, the  new  capital  outflow  was  $3.5  bil- 
lion while  income  from  foreign  Investment 
was  $5  6  billion  and  earnings  amount  to  $4 
billion. 

The  noted  economist.  Professor  MUton 
Friedman,  has  pointed  out  that  there  are 
crucial  ,advantages  In  letting  ])nvate  busi- 
nesses do  as  much  as  possible  in  the  areas 
of  foreign  aid.  Private  businesses,  who  risk 
their  ovin  funds,  have  a  much  strunger  ri- 
centive  to  invest  wisely.  They  are  f..r  more 
likely  than  are  state  bureaucracies  to  aban- 
don unsuccessful  ventures.  Professor  Fried- 
man, in  fact,  contends  that  countries  would 
develop  f.^ster  without  foreign  aid  than  with 
It.  since  they  would  be  unable  to  invest  in 
projects  which  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
productivity  of  their  economy. 

With  suitable  incentives  and  protections, 
a  large  amount  of  private  .^meric  m  capital 
could  be  directed  Into  those  underdeveloped 
countries  now  receiving  or  seeking  U.S.  eco- 
nomic help.  This  type  of  capital  investment 
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Is  most  effective  In  achieving  the  two  most 
widely  accepted  goals  of  foreign  aid;  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  and  Increasing  the 
i-conomlc  and  jKiUtlcal  lies  between  these 
countries  and  the  United  St.ntes. 

In  .Bummatl'n.  let  me  re-.'^tnte  the  views 
I  have  exprfs.sed  as  Chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Foreign  Aid  Committee. 

Flr.st.  the  dire  economic  emergency  which 
faces  the  United  States  demands  that  we  put 
our  hnanclal  ho.i.se  In  order.  Because  of  Its 
hl.story.  and  Us  jiivst  conduct,  no  program  Is 
more  vulnerable  to  elimination  than  Is  the 
iorclgn  aid  i)roi»ram. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Second,  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a  rational 
foreign  policy  for  Americans  who  take  into 
account  as  a  central  theme,  victory  over 
rather  than  coexistence  wlUi  ComniunlBm. 

Third,  the  beet  means  to  achieve  the  pro- 
fessed goals  of  those  who  sup[X5rt  foreign  aid, 
Ihe  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  peojiie  every- 
where and  the  building  oi  .strt)ng  lorelftn  ttov- 
crnments  and  economics.  Is  to  unleash  the 
private  sector  in  .America.  This  means  more 
than  Up  .service  to  a  c<">mprehenslve  govern- 
ment program  ami  wllllngess  to  promote' 
trade  and  investment  and  favorable  condi- 
tions in  foreign  coun'rii'S  required  hy  Imlh. 
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r,rw  FCREIGN  AID  FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  1968 


Pinpram 


CATEGORY  I 

1  Fpreifn  assistance  (mutual  security)  .     .    . 

2  Receipts  anrl  lecovenes  t!om  previous  credits  . 

3  Mililarv  assistance  advisory  Moups  (MA AG) 

4  !  ipoil-lm|ioil  bank  (luiip-lerni  credits).      

b  Putilic  La*  mSO  (.ifricullurai  comniodilies)     .-      

b  Iriter-Ariiencan  Deieioirnenl  bank  (Latin  America)., 

7  International  Uevelopmenf  Association  (IDA). . 

8  F'f  ace  Corps 


Presidenl's 

request 


53.  ??6. 4?0, 000 

W6.  3i6.000 

42. 000. 000 

2. 29b,  000, 000 

1,772.  ;)00. 000 

300.000,000 

104,000,000 

118, /UO.  000 


Total,  lie*  Ijreignaid  request  Ijt  1967,  category  l_ 


8,124,976,000 


Conpressiooal 
juthorizalioii 


5-2.  ^96. 000. 000 

226,  3i6.000 

42,000,000 

2, 295. 000, 000 

1,772,1)00,000 

300,000,000 

104.000,000 

I07,b00,000 

7,143,356,000 


OTHER  rOflCICM  AID  REQUESTS-CATEGORY  II 


9.  Export- 1 ruirorl  Bank  (regiilar  operations) 

10.  Permanent  construction  overseas  (miiilarv). 

11.  Contributions  to  inieinalional  crEanizations...!....^. 

12.  Educational  (foreign  and  olher  students) ........ 

13.  Ryukyu  Islands .. 

14.  Migrants  and  telueets 

15  Atomic  Energy  Commssion  (Euratom) 

16  Inler-American  Highway. 

Total,  new  foreigi  aid  request  lor  1967,  category  II 


b55,  COO,  OOO 

331,900,000 

ing,  352.  000 

54.  800,  000 

14. 956,  MO 

5.660,100 

2,  500,  000 

7, 000, 000 


377.  CTO.  CM 

331.  900.  COO 

1 09.  362.  000 

51.800,000 

14.956,000 

5.  500,  000 

2.  500.  000 

7,  000,  000 


Tolal.  new  lureigri  aid  request  lor  1st  7'..  r^iorilhs  ct  1967. 


1,081.178,000 
9,206.154,000 


900,018,000 
iyU43,3l47000 


Opportunities  for  Women  In  the  World- 
wide Wart  on  Hunger  and  Poverty 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF    .\RK.^NS.^S 
IN  THE  HOU.-^E  OF  liEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
thoughful  address  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Francis  Himrphrey  Howard,  chief  of 
Special  Projects  and  Organization  Liai- 
.■^on  Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  War  on 
Hunper.  before  the  Sixth  Annual  Wom- 
ens  Day  Convocation  at  Arkansas 
Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Normal 
College  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  on  March  22, 
1968. 

Mrs.  Howard  has  given  to  the  students 
and  faculty  of  this  fine  educational  in- 
stitution the  benefit  of  her  views  on  some 
of  the  imixirtant  issues  facing  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  She  has  also  discussed 
with  them  the  vast  opportunities  for 
•senice  for  women  in  the  war  on  hunger 
and  poverty. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  .submit  this  address  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Record: 

Oi'Por.TrNiTirs  for  Women  im  the  World- 
wide Wars  ox  Hl-nger  .and  Poverty 
(Address  by  Mrs.  FYLinces  Humphrey  Howard, 
Chief,  .Special  Projects  and  Organization 
Liaison  Branch.  Office  of  the  War  on 
Hunger.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  participate 
in  your  Sixth  Annual  Women's  Day  Con- 
vocation. I  am  honored  to  share  this  plat- 
form trtth  this  distinguished  group  of  edu- 


cators iaborhjg  ill  the  vineyard  of  Irarninc. 
Indeed,  to  be  a  teacher  today  is  to  .'-hape  tlie 
history  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ."-tudeiits  here  I 
can  see  expressions  of  faith,  enthusla.'sm, 
optimism,  impatience  and  eaeerneps  to  cet 
going  with  your  studies  and  training  In  this 
wonderful  College,  and  then  tackle  with  vigor 
the  i>robiems  of  private  and  public  iife  and 
help  create  a  better  world — a  world  of  free- 
dom, prosperity,  brotherhood,  peace  and 
justice. 

We  are  grateful  for  .--uch  excellent  educa- 
tional institutions  as  the  Agricultural, 
Mechanical  and  Normal  Culle<re  where  the 
minds  and  characters  and  personalities  of 
yoting  people  are  being  molded  for  an  even 
better  America. 

I  am  happy  to  see  so  manv  women  liere 
today.  Their  presence  shows  their  great  in- 
terest in  education. 

In  our  democracy,  we  .ire  ;^11  partlcip,"^int:5 
In  the  process  of  education — as  citizens  re- 
sponsible for  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
as  pupils,  ever  learning,  ever  .<-earching,  unt;l 
the  day  that  we  die. 

If  there  is  anylliiiig  we  iiave  learned.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  once  cald,  we  iiave  learned  that 
"the  first  work  of  these  times  ;.nd  the  lirst 
work  of  our  society  1::  education."' 

In  the  largest  sense,  education  ;  •■  freedom 
and  dignity.  And  it  :s  indeed  The  "I^rst  work" 
of  any  society  that  is  striving  to  be  great. 

I  understand,  your  theme  lor  this  Con- 
vocation is:    "Women  in  Action." 

The  problems  facing  the  world  today  are 
so  complex  that  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of 
both  sexes  must  be  engaged  in  their  solution. 

I  am  no  feminist  I  believe  men  and  women 
should  work  together  ;-.s  equal  and  mutually 
dependent  workers.  Above  all.  there  must  be 
no  senseless  competition  between  them. 

However,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  humaniz- 
ing instinct  of  women  together  "R-ith  the 
teachings  of  the  Judeo-Christian  faith  that 
combine  to  mean  new  opportunity  for  service 
in  our  days. 


If  there  Is  a  new  kind  uf  human  com- 
munity emerging,  it  will  be  a  community 
that  requires  the  ii.irtirii).ition  nI  wcuicn  ..i 
lull    partners. 

Within  the  l.ist  7  years  there  has  beeii  a 
slgniiu'.itit  change  uf  climate  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  wr^nneii'.s  rights,  including 
rights  of  employment.  The  change  began  I'l 
1961  with  the  .ippointnient  uf  the  Comnii.s- 
sion  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

reople's  thinking  and  attitudes  began  to 
c'.i.iiigc.  untmodetl  customs,  practices  and 
prejudices,  based  oii  assmnptions  about 
wonen  as  employees,  have  been  abandoned, 
riicre  IS  now  a  lecngnitioii  of  the  v:  lue  uf 
wumeii  as  a  critical  and  vital  resource  in  the 
ecoiiomic  life  of  the  Nation.  There  Is  now  .i 
realii'ation  that  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  women  Is  not  a  iavor  to  women 
but  an  economic  necessity.  Women  are  over 
one-third  of  the  labor  force  uf  the  United 
States. 

The  fact  is  that  I'ne  hiuh  levels  uf  ecoiiomic 
activity  we  now  enjoy  cannot  be  maintained 
without  the  extensive  eniployment  uf  women, 
Ijoth  In  the  Government  and  in  industry. 

In  addition,  we  have  iinderLaken  a  tremen- 
dous new  program  tieslgned  to  improve  tlie 
whole  <|ualily  uf  Anicricaii  life — the  CSrcat  So- 
ciety- and  our  rLsing  e.\-pcct.itions  require  a 
rate  of  economic  development  that  can  be 
achieved  only  with  the  lull  .lud  el!c-ctive  u.se 
of   womanpower. 

The  world  is  indeed  crowing  smaller.  S<t 
small  that  it  can  be  considereti  as  r.ne  iamii> . 
Our  world  famllv.  however,  must  be  re- 
vitalized. Like  the  familiar  mother-father- 
cliildren  families,  uur  larger  human  coiii- 
munltles  must  take  more  serlou.sly  the  role 
of  trar-liing  and  caring. 

I  believe  that  women  will  fill  these  roles 
for  the  larger  society  in  a  professional  "a'ay. 
Just  as  women  have  lilled  these  roles  tradi- 
tin)"ia!ly  in  a  maternal  way. 

The  women  t'f  our  U  S.  voliuitary  agencies 
;ire  dallv  exerting  hiimnnilarlan  efforts  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  yoti  know,  these  are 
the  a.ssociati'jiis  formed  by  dedicated  ])eo;ile 
who  se^k  to  i.el])  ]->e')pIe  help  themselves. 

Their  protJ-rams.  which  in  many  c.^.'-es 
startled  as  relief  pi-oject.s.  have  evolved  itito 
efforts  to  TJrepare  pe^inle  through  .self-help 
activities  to  raise  their  st.indards  of  livlrn?. 
I  h.ive  bcK!n  ■A'Oiklng  iiitt'nsively  wltli  ihe 
voluntary  agencies  of  the  TTnlted  .'^tates  fur 
the  j)ast  sever.';!  years  and  I  know  what  these 
men  aii.d  v^ir.on  l.ave  been  doing  lii  .'^ervlng 
Immanitv  overseas. 

It  IS  encouraging  that  ;he  technolocical 
revulutioit  in  the  more  advanced  countries 
is  freeing  more  of  us  from  drudge  work  .^o 
that  we  can  devote  our  enerrles  .iiid  more  of 
()ur  time  to  helping  each  other. 

In  the  near  future,  housewives  in  ,7eneral 
.should  have  more  time  for  study,  more  mon- 
ey for  educational  expenses  due  to  the  ex- 
pcvved  rise  In  f.imlly  Inrotnes  .-(I'ld  more  op- 
portunities for  cotitinuinc  their  education 
due  to  the  increased  availability  of  local  col- 
leges and  unlversiiie.s. 

In  any  event,  as  Jamics  .Stephens,  the  Irish 
poet,  asserted,  women  can  make  an  ini- 
portant  contribution  to  the  development  of 
social  arid  humanitarian  jjolicy  because. 
"Women."  he  said,  ".ire  wiser  than  men;  they 
know    less    but   they    understand    more." 

Necro  women  now  play  an  increa.singly 
.significant  role  in  the  nation's  economy  .'•nd 
continue    to    make   enormous   strides. 

'n.e  hist  20  \ear3  have  been  most  de:;isi,e 
in  the  economic  and  social  history  of  ilie 
Negro  woman.  Over  these  years,  there  K.is 
been  a  noticeable  shift  trom  low-paid,  un- 
skilled, domestic.  ;arm  jobs,  to  employment 
m  clerical,  professional,  technical,  .'ales  and 
.'ervlce  ;obs   as  opportuiiities  opened   up. 

Negro  women  doctors.  scKial  worker.-, 
Li'.vyers.  bookkeepers,  judges,  librarians,  ac- 
countants and  secretaries  liave  more  than 
doubled  m  the  last  10  years  Nurses,  steiiug- 
raphcrs.  telephone  operators  and  hospital 
attendants   have   increased   more   than   two- 
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fold,  while  Negro  women  medical  And  dental 
technicians  have  Increased  more  than  four- 
fold 

With  the  pilssage  of  two  Acta  of  the  D  8. 
fi.iigresa  designed  to  ellniin^te  further  dls- 
rriminatlon  in  employment  on  the  Oasis  of 
se.<  or  race  the  eci>nomlc  And  siicuil  outlook 
for  the  Nei;ro  women  U  brighter  UKtay  than 
Ht  any  time  in  history 

Negro  women  Are  m.*lclng  progress  even 
in  politics  They  are  turning  up  with  in- 
cre;t<lng  frequency  m  the  nations  city  coun- 
cils and  state  assemblies,  und  they  «re  even 
finding  their  way  into  blg-tlme  behlnd-thc- 
sit-ne    politics 

Women  now  hold  many  elective  and  ap- 
pointive posts  In  the  Oovernment  My  friend. 
Charlotte  Hubbard.  Is  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Aff.ilrs 

Dr  Regina  doff,  also  a  dear  fnend.  is  As- 
sistant Commissioner  in  the  Cabinet  Offlce  of 
Heiilth     Education   and   Weirare. 

My  friend,  Dr  BennetU  Washington,  the 
wife  of  our  distinguished  Mayor  of  the  Na- 
tions Capital.  IS  an  Administnitor  of  Wom- 
en s  Job  Corps, 

Several  Negro  women  .ire  currently  serv- 
ing as  local  Judges  and  .Mrs  Ci>n»tiince  Baker 
Motley  rec'ently  became  the  nrst  Negro 
woman  to  be  appointed  to  a  Federal  court 
Mrs  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Ambivssador 
to  Luxembourg  is  ont  of  the  live  women  am- 
bitssadors  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
To  the  bright  young  women  assembled 
here  tod<.y   I  want  to  say  th'i 

Some  of  you  will  complete  vour  training 
within  just  a  few  weeks  and  lesive  your 
sheltered  college  world  to  launch  careers 
Info   an    uncharted    xnd    turbulent    world 

We  have  great  faith  In  you  We  not  only 
hope  but  believe  that  you  will  carry  on  in 
the  tlnest  Anienc-in  tradition 

We  believe  that  you  will  not  only  grapple 
Intelligently  and  humanely  with  the  pnib- 
lems  of  the  new  day,  but  will  .ilso  make 
slgnlftcant  gams  m  some  of  the  age-old 
problems  that  we  are  bequeathing  to  you. 

And  one  cannot  read  i>ur  morning  paper 
cr  view  our  television  without  appreciating 
how   great  somt   of  those  problems  are 

Innumerable  tasks  will  be  .iwalting  for 
your  willing  hands  and  eager  minds  to  carry 
on  as  soon  as  you  are  reiMJy  to  enter  the 
stream  of  active  and  productive  lives  a  few 
years  ;)r  months  from  now  Don't  think  even 
tor  a  moment  that  there  will  not  be  much 
left  for  you  to  undertake. 

Certainly,  if  any  age  can  lay  claim  to 
being  a  golden  age  of  adventure  and  dis- 
covery ouri  '-an.  Yet  we  have  barely  liegun 
Here  are  some  oi  the  developments  we  can 
all  lock  forward  to  within  the  next  20  years 
In  .igriculture,  the  large-scale  use  of  de- 
s.olnated   sea    water 

In  education,  the  use  of  more  sophisticated 
te.u:hing  machines. 

In  medicine,  we  are  already  seeing  the 
transplantation  of  natural  organs  and  the 
use  of  artificial  ones. 

In  psychiatry,  tlie  widespread  application 
of  drugs  that  eor.trol  or  modify  tlie  pe»son- 
alitv 

In  industry,  the  extensive  use  of  autona- 
uon.  up  to  and  including  some  kinds  of  Ue- 
ClsionrrL.\king  at  manaijemcnt  level 

Progress  is  Indeed  being  achieved  at  an 
Incredible  tempo  m  recent  years  Two  Inter- 
esting e.ihlbit*  in  the  Smithsoni.ui  Institu- 
tion Ui  Washington,  vividly  Ulustrale  the 
dramatic  acceleration  m  the  tempo  ol  prog- 
ress One  is  the  first  commercial  computer, 
only  17  years  old  The  other  Is  Astronaut 
John  Glenn  s  capsule,  only  Qve  yeurs  old  but 
already  a  museum  piece. 

It  is  said  that  It  takes  ten  to  twenty  years 
for  a  new  idea  to  make  Its  way  from  It*  in- 
ception in  .1  scientists  mind  to  Us  general 
application  m  everyday  life  Therefore,  the 
world  of  twenty  years  from  now  already 
exists.  In  embryonic  form,  in  today  s  ad- 
v.inced  research  inatitution*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  ciui  safely  predict  that  the  dawn  of 
the  2Ist  Century  will  see  some  remarkable 
development* 

The  vast  increase  of  our  food  supply 
through  large-scale  ocean-fiu-ming  and  the 
fabrication  of  synthetic  proteins. 

The  rr.idlcntlon  of  bacterial  and  viral  dis- 
eases 

Control  of  the  weather,  at  least  on  a  re- 
gional scale 

The  creation,  in  tlie  laboratory,  of  primi- 
tive forms  of  arllhclal  life 

This  can  indeed  be  an  age  of  miracles  It 
will  be  your  agi-  Y"(ir  generation  will  Ir- 
responsible for  the  welfare  of  the  nntton,  and 
tor  my  medicare 

You  will  seek  Uj  promote  social  Justice, 
making  education  and  health  .ind  oppor- 
tunity tlie  common  birthright  of  every  clll- 
2rn 

VoU  will  *eek  to  rebuild  our  cities  and 
to  reclaim  the  l)eauty  ol  ^ur  countryside 
And  y')U  will  »eek  ui  build  peace  based  on 
man  s  hopes  for  a  better  life  in  treedom 

These  goals  will  be  the  work  ol  many 
men  uid  women  and  of  many  years  lliou- 
sands  of  new  s<-loiUlslJS  .ind  engineers  and 
.specialists  \u  health  technology  and  educa- 
tion will  be  needed  over  the  next  few  years 
Each  ye.ir  over  the  next  decade,  our  na- 
tion wiil  need  2n<),tH)0  new  public  school 
teachers  to  keep  up  with  ihe  growing  popu- 
lation and  the  nee<ls  of  our  ef)untry  in  the 
Held  of  education 

Thniugh  the  past  decade,  there  has  been 
an  increiising  awareness  that  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  United  Slates  could  never  be 
reached  until  we  fully  acci-pl  the  Idea  of 
investing  m  people  as  well  as  in  products 

Recently  the  opinion  h.ia  .spread  through- 
out the  country  that  ruitlonal  investment  m 
education  i*  in  lact  the  soundest  of  .ill  in- 
vestment-s  in  economic  and  skx-iivI  growth 

The  United  States  Congress  in  U£  last  two 
sessions  m^ide  greater  commltmenu  to  edu- 
cation than  tn-er  before 

In  new  and  expanded  programs,  the  88th 
and  89th  Congresses  pas-sed  legislation  for 
vocational  ,ind  technical  training;  lor  man- 
power development  and  retr;uning,  tor  li- 
braries and  higher  education,  for  medical 
e<lucaM(m  uid  ijraduate  schools,  for  science, 
mathematics  and  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion; lor  noclal  sciences  and  humanities;  for 
teaching  the  handtcappetl  and  teaching  the 
poor;  and  for  research  mui  Ijetter  ways  of 
improving  the  learning  process 

Congress  h.vs  now  before  it  measures  to 
nccompUih  this  purpo»e— to  make  education. 
aA  President  Johns<;.n  put  It,  truly  "the  first 
work  of  .iur  umcs  and  the  first  work  ol  our 
society  ' 

Building  a  dreal  Society,  however,  is  not 
the  sole  responsibility  of  a  Congress  or  the 
Job  of  a  President  alone  It  cannot  t)e  done 
only  in  W.iihmgton  It  has  to  be  the  special 
goal  of  every  citizen  Every  American  ha«  to 
pitch  in  ,ind  improve  the  corner  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  lives 

This  IS  a  new  working  partnership  .iniong 
ail  elements  of  our  society — Government, 
busiines*.  labor,  the  university,  the  voluntary 
organisation  and  the  individual  citizen — 
without  regard  for  old  Jurisdictions  and 
animosities,  a  partnership  ol  :ree  men  and 
women,  working  through  free  institutions, 
fcir  a  common  goal 

.\'.  home  we  will  continue  to  attack  pov- 
erty through  iuch  weapons  as  community  ac- 
tion and  Headslart.  rent  supplements  and 
child  nutrition;  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
nndarv  educuion  in  poverty  areas;  the  Job 
Corp*;  '.he  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps;  medi- 
care and  neighborhood  health  centers,  and 
so  forth 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  «)nie  ol  the 
oppori unities  tor  service  for  voung  college 
women  today  and  In  the  coming  years 

The  Peace  Corps  offers  young  people  the 
opptirtunjty  to  serve  both  their  own  country 
.ind  the  rent  of  the  world  by  working  with 
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people    and    government    in    underdeveloped 
areas 

The  volunteers  educate  the  young,  cure  lor 
the  sick  and  poor,  develop  sanitary  systems, 
and  Carry  out  the  multitude  of  tasks  needed 
to  dr;iw  the  newer  nations  into  the  'JOth  Cen- 
tury 

lii  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers, the  domestic  counterpart  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  helps  to  bridge  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  haves  and  the  have-not.s  in  Amer- 
ica by  helping  the  p'x>r  In  their  nelghbor- 
hiKXls  and  homes 

There  are  already  over  2000  volunteers  In 
tniliiliig  or  m  service  side  by  side  with  the 
p<Mir  in  crowded  slums,  in  decaying  mills  and 
mine  towns,  m  unpalnted  shacks  on  worn- 
out  f.irms,  in  mlMirant  work  camps,  and  on 
Indian  reservatlon.s 

A  third,  .iiul  the  newest  of  the  service  or- 
ganizations which  will  attract  young  women, 
particularly  those  who  wish  to  enter  teach- 
ing, is  the  National  Teacher  Corps, 

In  Its  second  year,  the  immediate  goal  Is    j 
to  enroll  4  000  young  people  m  a  bold  new 
effort    to   improve   education   at    its   weakest 
points,    the    poorer    school    districts    of    the 
nation 

In  .1  combination  with  and  under  the  tute- 
lage of  experienced  teachers,  they  will  serve 
two  years  in  the  poor  rural  and  urban  school 
districts  where  they  are  needed  most. 

While  they  are  teaching,  these  young  peo- 
ple, called  teacher- interns,  will  be  paid  and 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  .study  for  mas- 
ter's degrees  at  nearby  cooperating  univer- 
sities 

.Another  service  organization  is  the  Job 
Corps  Eligible  m  the  Women's  Job  Corps  are 
young  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22 
who  are  out  of  school,  unable  to  find  an  ade- 
quate Job.  atid  m  need  of  a  change  of  en- 
vironment m  order  to  become  useful  and 
productive  citizens 

Training  courses  provided  m  Women's  Job 
Corpis  Centers  include  secretarial,  business 
and  ilertcal,  data  processing,  retail  sales.  fo<xt 
preparation  and  service,  health  services,  dress 
designing,  graphic  iirts  skills,  cleaning  and 
laundry  trades,  cosmetology  and  child  care, 
and  so  lorth 

The  girls  can  leave  after  four  months. 
Most  -tre  encouraged  to  stay  for  at  least  nine 
months 

Two  vears  of  training  in  Job  Corps  is  said 
to  ije  equivalent  to  a  year  of  college  train- 
ing Then  the  corpswoman  can  be  placed  in 
a  Job  m  almost  any  area  <>l  the  United  States, 
Placement  of  Job  Corps  graduates  In  Jobs 
averages  70  ,  .  with  some  of  the  better  urban 
job  centers  averaging  .is  much  as  86 

Graduates  from  your  College  could  well 
qualify  as  resident  .idvlsors  providing  coun- 
seling and  guidance 

These  ire  only  lour  of  the  areas  of  possible 
service    There  .ire  ol  course  many  more. 

Tliere  is.  for  insUince,  the  rem.irkable  "Up- 
ward Bound"  program,  and  I  should  like  to 
Say  a  lew  words  about  it. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  serious  problems,  who  are 
capable  of  going  to  college,  but  cannot  do  so 
because  of  psychological,  social  and  physical 
conditions  of  jioverty 

Fortunately,  the  problem  is  now  being  met 
by  the  "Upward  Bound"  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  The  program 
seeks  to  find  and  redirect  secondary  school 
students  who  have  been  handicapped  by 
economic,   cultural   and    educational   deprl- 

ViUlOllS 

The  program  seeks  to  rescue  the  youngster 
whose  bruins  and  ability  mr.y  be  lost  to  so- 
ciety, or  worst  yet.  be  directed  ngainst  so- 
ciety, un'ess  he  or  she  can  be  motivated  to 
apply  his  or  her  talents  and  energies  con- 
structively. 

The  project  has  three  objectives; 

•To  show  the  students  they  are  capable 

•To  show  the  students  that  education  can 
be  interesting. 

♦To  show  the  students  that  they  can  do 
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practically  anything  they  want  to  If  they  are 
sufficiently  motivated. 

One  Upward  Bound  student  commented: 
"NolKxly  ever  thought  I  had  an  Idea  worth 
listening  to — so  I  never  told  anybody  any- 
thing before" 

Isn't  this  a  heart-rending  statement?  Peel- 
inirs  such  as  these  expressed  by  underprivi- 
leged youngsters  simply  break  my  heart 

I  .im  Iwppy  to  know  that  teachers,  coun- 
.selors  and  undergraduate  tutors  working 
vvilh  Upward  Bound  students  attempt  to  un- 
derstand their  langu.ige  and  to  deal  with 
them  on  their  own  terms 

rhrouuh  this  profjram.  educational  insti- 
tutions in  many  parts  of  the  country  are 
planning  me.isures  that  involve  students  for 
a  year  or  longer  l>efore  college  entrance. 

Upward  Bound  faculty  work  closely  with 
secondary  .--chool  teachers  and  Community 
Action  Agencies  in  providing  continuing 
motivation  for  the  Upwiird  Bound  student 
during  the  regular  school  year. 

Special  cla.sse.s  .ire  held  on  weekends  or 
after  school,  undergraduate  tutors  conduct 
held  u-ips,  and  Upward  Bound  teachers  con- 
sult with  the  ,'econdary  school  teachers  and 
coun.selors  on  the  projjress  of  Upward  Bound 
student-s 

Tlie  program  i.s  snowballing  throughout 
the  ix)untry.  .ind  '.ve  .ire  now  in  a  position 
to  report  on  the  results  of  the  first  experi- 
mental Upward  Bound  programs,  in  the 
summer  of  1965  Out  of  a  total  2,060  students 
enrolled  in  that  year.  1.994  have  been  helped 
out  of  Ihelr  difflculties. 

The  turnabout  nf  tliese  students  from  an 
attitude  of  apathy,  or  even  hostility,  to  an 
eagerness  lor  learning  and  a  new  sense  of 
respon-sibllity  in  their  c^wn  destiny  has  been 
remarkable 

In  the  Held  of  health,  our  troal  lor  the  next 
decade  is  modern  medical  care  lor  every  per- 
son of  every  age,  whatever  his  means. 

Our  goals  tor  the  next  decade  is  that  the 
child  lx>rn  in  America  will  have  a  normal 
life  expectancy  of  75  years;  that  the  child 
born  in  America-  no  matter  what  color  his 
skin — wall  have  the  .same  or  better  chance 
for  life  as  the  thild  born  in  .Sweden,  which 
has  the  lowest  int.int  mortality  rate  in  the 
world 

We  set  .IS  Liiir  poal  that  the  child  born  in 
America  need  no  longer  fear  smallpox,  mea- 
sles, diphtheria,  and  whooping  cough;  that 
lie  no  longer  suffer  the  lieart  damage  caused 
by  rheumatic  fever;  that  he  will  no  longer 
fear  tuberculosis  lus  a  serious  threat  to  health 
and  happine.ss 

Our  poal  for  .\merlca  is  to  cut  the  kill 
rate  from  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 
by  ;iOO,000  men  and  women  each  year. 

We  cannot  settle  for  less  In  fact,  we  ask 
for  more  We  want  to  find  not  only  a  longer, 
healthier  life  for  every  child  and  every  citi- 
zen now  living,  we  want  also  to  find  a  happier 
life  in  dignity  We  wTll  find  it.  Our  children 
and  their  children  will  be  stronger  and  live 
longer   because  of  the   work  we  do  today. 

At  the  .same  time,  we  must  not  be  oblivi- 
ous of  th>;  needs  of  less  developed  nations. 

As  you  know,  large  sections  of  mankind 
arc  trying,  in  a  rising  tide  of  hope,  to  catch 
up  with  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

They  look  to  us,  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  for  help.  And  (>ur  response  is.  as  it 
should  be.  more  than  words  of  compassion — 
It  IS  deeds  Ovir  response  is  m  keeping  with 
our  best  national  traditions. 

We  must  help  developing  countries  be- 
cause It  IS  just  and  right  We  must  also  help 
them  because  our  own  welfare  demands  It, 

It  takes  no  great  gift  of  foresight  to  realize 
that  unless  there  is  progress  and  unless  there 
IS  growing  satisfaction  of  just  desires,  there 
will  be  discontent,  restlessness  and  turmoil. 

How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  a  member 
uf  a  family  whose  total  income  was  less  than 
$80  per  year?  Yet  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  world  have  incomes  of  less  than  $80 
a  year 

Under  such  conditions,  communism,  with 


its  false  and  easy  promises  mli^ht  well  be 
able  to  transform  these  popular  desires  into 
an  Instrument  of  revolution.  We  would  help 
these  people  even  If  communism  never 
existed. 

Be  that  ae  it  may,  every  American  who  is 
concerned  about  the  future  of  his  country 
must  also  be  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  our  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Latin  America, 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  are  helping  the 
lees  develop>ed  free  nations  to  acquire  the 
human  skills  and  capital  resources  they  need. 

Foreign  uid  has  tjeen  attacking  illit.eracy 
In  most  of  the  less  developed  countries;  feed- 
ing hungry  people;  helping  people  build  de- 
cent places  in  which  to  live;  and  eradicating 
malaria  and  other  diseases  in  \arious  jiarUs 
of  the  free  world 

Our  programs  have  also  helped  establish 
or  Improve  Industries  in  various  tree  coun- 
tries thus  contributing  t^  economic  .ind  jjo- 
Utlcal  Stability   around   the  globe. 

Yet  no  program  of  our  Clovernment  has 
been  more  misunderstood  and  criticized  We 
still  hear  the  tired  and  worn-out  cliches 
about  "give-away"  ])rograms.  about  "money 
poured  down  the  drain  "  and  so  lorth. 

The  myth  that  foreign  aid  Is  a  give-away 
program  should  have  died  long  ago,  Tlie  ac- 
tual cost  of  our  economic  assistance  is  less 
than  one-third  of  one  percent — not  one  per- 
cent— less  than  one-third  of  one  percent  of 
our  Gross  National  Product 

Another  important  fact  to  rrniember  is 
that  the  purchases  of  goods  and  services  for 
foreign  aid  are  financed  right  here  In  the 
United  States,  thus  creating  more  jobs  lor 
Americans,  Therefore,  I  repeat,  foreign  aid 
is  an  investment  abroad  that  pays  long- 
range    and    short-range    dividends    at    home. 

Of  prime  importance,  of  course,  is  the 
widening  gap  between  food  production  and 
human  needs  in  m.iny  areas  of  the  world. 

In  last  year's  State  of  the  Union  Message. 
President  Johnson  stated  the  problem  in 
these  words;  "Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
the  really  great  challenge  to  the  human 
family  is  the  race  between  food  supply  and 
population  Increase  1'he  race  tonight  is  being 
lost," 

The  stark  fact  facing  humanity  is  that  the 
world  is  running  out  of  food,  "The  world  is 
now  adding  a  million  more  j^eople  each 
week — most  of  them  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  Tlils  flood  of  people  has  been 
washing  away  all  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  foreign  aid. 

Hunger  is  not  an  occasional  visitor  but 
a  constant  companion  of  half  of  mankind 
Half  a  billion  humans  suffer  from  too  little 
food.  Another  billion  lead  brief  half-lives 
because  their  diets  lack  proper  proportions 
of  protein,  minerals,  or  vitamins. 

In  today's  War  on  Hunger  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority  to  produce 
more  food.  As  Vice  President  Humphrey  put 
It,  "Food  is  life.  Food  is  wealth.  Food  is 
power,  because  a  nation  without  food  is 
powerless," 

Producing  food  through  improved  meth- 
ods of  farming  is  a  vitally  important  occu- 
pation. It  Is  a  noble  occupation.  And  col- 
leges such  as  yours,  teaching  improved  agri- 
cultural methods,  deserve  the  support  of  all 
right  thinking  people. 

The  War  on  Hunger  is  an  intensive  and 
sustained  drive,  led  by  the  United  States,  to 
increase  the  supply  of  food  throughout  the 
free  world.  It  alms  to  create  the  economic 
and  technical  capacity  that  each  nation 
must  have  either  to  produce  or  buy  com- 
mercially the  food  it  needs. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  ,State  now  pro- 
poses to  increase  its  investment  in  agricul- 
ture— to  mobilize  greater  U,S.  technology 
and  resources  by  transferring  Americnn 
farming  techniques  and  equipment  tfl  the 
developing  countries;  constructing  fertilizer 
plants;   establishing  more  extension  services 


and  financing  research  lor  better  and  nutri- 
tious crops 

Today.  1.300  A  I  D -financed  agricultural 
ex[)erts  are  working  overseas;  2,000  foreign 
agricultural  professionals  are  studying  in 
this  country  under  AID   auspices 

A  I  D.  projects  are  helping  to  Irrigate  more 
than  a  million  acres  in  India,  a  half  million 
acres  in  Pakistan,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
or  more  each  in  Korea,  Afghanistan,  Ecuador, 
Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

?\)od  output  lias  been  rising  in  the  less 
developed  countries,  but  it  has  not  kept 
pace   with   rising   jKiinil.ition 

A  solution  to  llie  poimlation  problem  of 
each  country  must  be  lound  by  the  individ- 
ual ('(ninlrles  themselves,  according  to  their 
cultures,   need.s,  and   tr.-idltions. 

.Solutions  to  such  problems  cannot  be  Im- 
I>osed  from  outside  But  we  give  help  to  na- 
tions wliich  make  their  own  decision  to  in- 
sure an  effective  balance  between  the  num- 
bers of  their  people  and  the  loixi  they  have 
to  eat  .^t  the  same  time  we  are  pushing  for- 
ward the   irontiers  of  research   in  this  field. 

The  problem  is  indeed  difficult.  My  col- 
leagues in  the  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
of  the  Department  of  .State  and  I — from  the 
very  able  Administrator,  Irwin  Hedges,  on 
down  — have  been  spending  long  hours  well 
into  the  night  trying  to  find  solutions  to  the 
variotis   facets  of   the   problem. 

But  I  am  an  fjptlmist.  For  a  world  society 
that  is  likely  to  have  a  man  on  the  moon 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  it  should 
not  be  too  difficult  to  devise  ways  to  jjrcvent 
people  from  starving  on  earth,  or  living  in 
the  shadow  di  disease,  misery  and  despair 

I  am  confident  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  population  will  have  lound  its  level, 
and  food  production,  aided  by  new  tech- 
nologies may  prove  adequate,  if  we  act  now 
with    drastic    urgency. 

Collectively  and  individually  we  must  strive 
to  free  the  human  spirit  from  want  and 
hunger. 

It  lias  been  a  great  jjleastire  to  meet  with 
you  today  and  discuss  these  im|)orlant  world 
issues. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  furthering  the 
goals  and  implementing  the  plans  of  this 
great    educational    institution. 

I  thank  you  lor  this  opportunity.  You  have 
been  a  wonderful  audience 


Postman  Cari  Jenkins 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEOEGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr,  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
often  we  forget  that  the  little  jicoiJle 
are  the  most  imi^ortant  ix>r.sons  in  our 
lives.  Many  of  our  citizens  never  come  in 
contact  with  anyone  from  the  Federal 
Government  except  for  our  local  post- 
man. These  men  perform  a  service  which 
is  one  of  the  most  \ital  in  our  natio;ir.l 
life.  Without  them  our  whole  syslr-m  of 
communication   would   fall  apart. 

One  of  these  ureat  public  servants,  v.ho 
has  served  my  confrrcssional  d, strict 
very  well,  is  Postman  Carl  Jenkins. 
Some  of  the  residents  of  Victoria  Es- 
tates, De  Kalb  County.  Ga,.  have  asked 
me  to  mention  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  Kec- 
ORD.  becau.se  they  are  .so  proud  of  this 
particular  civil  servant,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  1  received 
concerninT;  Postman  Jenkins  which 
will  describe  how  the  residents  of  Vic- 
toria Estates  feel  about  him. 
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Postman  Jenkins  l«  the  Idnd  tlMft  X  tmm 
n-hen  I  wus  a  kkl  Hr  i\.va  t.tken  MH  iBtarast 
In  every  family  and  haa  gone  beynnd  the 
r.iU  o(  duty  tn  wrve  m^iuy  of  us  .  Durlnn 
a  itme  o(  anxiety  P'-istman  Jenkins  went 
(lilt  of  tils  way  to  bring  my  wife  antl  me 
nokil.   .  Several   times  tie  dkl  Hhh  on   hla 

ofT  duly  hours. 

Mr  Speaker.  Postman  Jenkins  sent 
the  followlntr  letter  to  the  people  he 
ii  rves  I  believe  this  letter  clearly  demon- 
Aerates  his  character: 

I  am  retirtiii?  from  the  postal  service  This 
coming  Prtd.iv  will  be  my  l»«t  day  to  de- 
liver your  mill  I  h.iv"  been  a  letter  :'j*rTler 
In  the  rlty  nf  Atl  mia  for  nver  tnirty  two 
years  The  la»t  seven  veiirs  I  have  boen  serv- 
inn  the  wonderful  people  In  Victoria  Es- 
t-ites  I  want  t»i  take  this  opportunity  to 
th.ink  you  for  the  many  acta  of  Idndness 
and  cunsiaeratlon  you  have  shown  me  I 
have  made  a  great  effort  to  serve  V'U  well 
l:i  re  ■  ipaclty  of  a  pnetman  Y-jur  apprecla- 
i:  n  AT. J  respect  for  my  service  has  cei^.ilnly 
meant  a  ;.it  to  me. 

You  have  a  wonderful  community  In  which 
to  ;ive  I  know  you  are  proud  of  your  com- 
munity aa  you  should  be  I  am  glad  that  I 
h.id  a  small'  pfcrt  in  r.he  i<Towth  and  develop- 
ment 01  VlettTTia  Estates  It  was  mv  privi- 
lege to  deliver  the  first  letter  to  Victoria 
Fj-Mt.es  I  am  the  only  regular  poetm-in  who 
has  served  this  ci>mmunuy. 

t  shall  aiwavs  cherish  your  friendship. 
I  wish  good  health  and  hapri^oess  to  each  oX 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Carl  JcKkins 
I  Your  Postman). 

Alon;;  with  the  residents  of  Victoria 
Estates,  I  would  like  to  salute  Postman 
Jfnkins  and  wish  hitn  a  very  happ.v  re- 
tirement. 


Loyalty   for   Every    Day 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

■  r  PF„NNSYi.'.  *•.;.* 
I.V   rHE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursdcij.  April  23    196S 

Mr  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker,  om-  so- 
ciet.v  today  is  languishing  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty;  hence,  it  becomes  vitally 
important  to  remember  that  the  key- 
stone of  a  stable  society  is  law  and  order. 

While  we  are  busy  searching  for  an- 
s'Aers  to  our  social  problems,  wc  must 
realize  that  law  and  order  is  the  .starting 
point  for  our  solutions  and  lliat  no  for- 
mula for  order  can  be  operative  minus 
these  prime  elements. 

The  April  25,  1968,  issue  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  dealt  very  meaningfully  with 
this  subject  through  an  editorial  entitled 
■'Loyalty  for  Every  Day."  and  because  of 
Its  timely  natuix.  I  insert  it  into  Uie  Cqn- 
CRESsioN.\i.  Record 

LoYiU-TY   FOR  Every  Day 

.\  democracy  can  maintain  law  and  order 
If  a  substantial  majority  ol  its  people  value 
what  they  have  in  their  form  ol  government. 
A  dictator,  too.  if  he  has  sufficient  armed 
might  under  his  rigid  control  has  little 
trouble  In  maintaining  law  and  or<ler  Both 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  demonstrated  this  fact. 
Likewise,  a  Communist  governing  gri.up 
which.  In  essence,  is  a  dictatorship,  can  main- 
tain law  and  order  The  laws  and  order,  of 
course,  are  of  their  own  dictation. 

Law  and  order  Is  obviously  essential.  The 
alternative  Is  anarchy  where  no  ones  life  or 
pruperty  is  secure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  flrlcrt'iiif  in  i,iw  .kiul  order  in  uur  type 
of  desnKr.icv  a»  *»{alni.t  that  in  JlctaUir  ':>r 
Communist  countries  ;s  Uiat  we  make  our 
laws,  that  they  are  not  handed  down  to  us 
b^  ir'  n-hanile<!  nilers 

-Americana  nave  ilked  their  type  of  govern- 
ment ever  since  lis  fuundlne.  and  have  been 
willing  to  :^  U)  battle  to  sustain  it. 

The  growing  bands  of  hippies,  draft  dis- 
senters ml.<k'ni<lert  liberals  and  others  at- 
tacking i-ind  ridiculing  our  laws,  our  elected 
autl.urltiea.  and  gener.iUy  impeding  Uie 
WTirkings  iif  niir  type  nt  guvtrnnient  give  real 
cc.ncem  to  the  patriotic  cUl^en 

May  I  la  l>4-iyalty  Dav  and  Ijiw  Day  Its  first 
obiservance  came  m  laSl  '.inder  the  spxinsor- 
ship  'K  the  Veter ms  of  Foreign  Wars 

A  rcvlvlOed  observance  of  the  il.ite  this 
yc.ir  leeius  m<.rc  in.pi'r'ant  than  ever  before 

The  nn:lon  has  hud  .i  little  gllmp>8e  nl  what 
anarchy  Is  like  :n  'he  recent  riots  in  Wa-sh- 
Ington,  D  C  .  and  elsewhere  iiver  the  nation 
It  Is  terrifying  to  conceive  of  what  It  could 
lead  to  If  not  controlled  in  early  .stages 
Amused  Americans  in  the  final  analvsls 
would  never  submit  to  anarchy  But  con- 
trolling It  once  well  started  would  be  in  im- 
nu-n.-uly  costlv  bill  In  blood  ami  destruction. 

A  rededlcatlon  to  our  deniorrmy  and  prin- 
ciples for  making  it  continue  to  work  is  more 
lmp<.rt.int  this  particular  May  1  'han  ever 
before  Then  it  should  be  continued  for  all 
the  davs  '.n  the  years  ahead. 


.4pr?7  2.1,  10  OS 


A  Reminder  of  What  We  Stand  for 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESt:NT.\ TIVES 

Thursday.  AprU   25.   1968 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  mid.st 
of  tile  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  an  ixiitonal  apix-arod  in  the 
April  1 1  issue  of  the  Donelson  News  DlaiT 
which  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  basic 
trutlxs  and  values  of  our  society — truths 
and  values  whicli  we  nt»ed  today  more 
than  ever.  Because  of  the  imieline.ss  of 
this  ai'ticle.  I  place  it  in  the  Record: 
Still  .America 
(By  Everett  Corblni 

Let  us  rermnU  those  who  would  not  and 
bring  destruction  to  a  city  that  this  Is  btUl 
Ajjierlca ! 

.\nd  we  .say  to  those  who  would  take  from 
one  and  give  to  another:  That  is  commu- 
nism    the  Russian  way! 

The  Amencau  way  is  to  get  up  early  in  the 
monung.  put  In  a  good  day's  work — .uid  be 
revv'arded  at  the  end  of  the  week  with  a  pay- 
check, the  fruit  of  our  labors 

Then,  with  the  money  we  ue  privileged  to 
make  we  are  entitled  to  buy  tliose  things  we 
wish,  be  It  a  home,  lumlture,  food,  luxury 
Items  or  what  ha-, e  you. 

Remember  that  tins  is  America,  home  of 
the  :ree  enterprise  system  where  every  man 
Can  make  something  uf  lunvself  If  he  chooses. 

He  cannot  expect  to  sit  on  his  front  porch, 
rocking  in  Ills  ro«king  chair,  and  have  his 
ne.xt  door  neighbor  visit  him.  bringing  food 
for  his  table. 

He  must  have  initiative,  drive,  ,imbltlon  to 
better  hinuelf. 

He  must  send  his  children  to  school  And 
Ills  children  must  learn  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  future 

Life  is  exactly  what  we  make  It-  -nothing 
IS  handed  to  anyone  on  a  silver  platter. 

But  when  we  find  it  necess.iry  to  take  to 
the  streets  to  lixjt  and  burn  and  pillage  we 
,xre  in  effect  turning  our  b.\cks  on  society  and 
demanding  that  others  pro\lde  for  ua. 

This  has  never  been  the  .^merlcan  way  of 


life-  and  Ood  help  us  if  .such  .ui  .itiitude  .iiid 
demand  is  left  unchallenged! 

We  believe  our  leaders  .ire  afr;Ud  to  act  m 
the  national  interest.  Willie  cJiange  Is  Justi- 
fied. It  must  come  about  through  due  process 
of  law  and  no  one  should  know  this  better 
Ulan  the  law 

Again,  taking  from  one  and  giving  to  an- 
other 18  tlie  communist  way,"  We  must  not 
f.ill  victim  to  aureawinable  demands! 

We  must  work.  work,  work — and  only  then 
expect    to    .see    aJjmethlng    accomplished 

Tills  Is  the  Amerlc.in  way.  and  U  has 
workefl  mar. elously  well  lor  191  years.  It 
must  continue  to  lir  our  ijulde. 


Pott-Ditpatch  Urges  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  To  Continue  Efforts  To  Convert 
Postal  Service  Into  a  Government 
Corporation 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

iiF    MIS.Srn'RI 
l.V  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  25,  1968 

Mis.  SUIXIVAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Record  is  lopleto  with  accolades  to  Law- 
rence O'Brien  for  the  .splendid  servicf 
he  has  rendered  m  his  admlni.stration  of 
the  ix)stal  service,  to  w  hich  I  wi.sh  to  add 
mine.  He  has  shown  \i.siun  ;aid  courane 
m  the  efforts  he  has  e.xpitKiid  in  tr>'in(? 
t;)  improve  this  important  service  and 
ju.=tly  merits  the  commendations  he  has 
received. 

Despite  his  resianation.  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  in  it-s  issues  of  .^pril  15, 
1968.  has  editorially  urged  Postmaster 
General  O'Brun  to  continue  workinu  m 
behalf  of  his  propo.'sal  to  convert  the 
postal  service  into  a  Government  cor- 
poration. The  Post-Di.^patch  speculates 
that  the  Kappel  Commission  will  recom- 
mend the  corporation  idea  and  Mr. 
OBnen  .should  contribute  his  efforts  to  a 
citizens'  committee  that  the  Post-Dis- 
patch belip\rs  shniild  be  foimed  to  .sell 
the  proposal  to  the  public. 

I  insert  the  editorial  :n  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Lawrence  O'Brien's  SERV^CE 

LawTence  O'Brien  performed  a  fine  service 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  In  his  three 
years  as  Postmaster  Genernl  by  proposing  Its 
reorganization  as  a  covernmcnt  corpcratlon 
and  by  arguing  eleqiiently  for  the  Idea.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  him  resign  before  postal  re- 
oi^nlzatlon  can  be  carried  farther  along  to- 
ward fulfillment,  thotigh  his  feeltnEts  of  ob- 
ligation to  Join  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's 
campaign  now  that  President  Johnson  has 
withdrawn  from  jtandldacy  are  understand- 
able 

His  successor.  W.  Marvin  Watson,  a  presi- 
dential aid.  faces  a  real  challenge  to  carry 
on  for  modernization  of  the  Post  Office  as 
ImaRinatlvely  and  persuasively  as  Mr. 
0"3rlen  has  done  thus  far.  He  Is  to  receive 
a  forceful  assist  shortly  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  on  postal  organization  headed 
by  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  former  chairman  of 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  The  Kap- 
pel commission  is  ccpected.  according  to  ad- 
vance repi.'-t.  to  recommend  the  corporate 
form  of  organization  proposed  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  to  outline  ways  to  bring  about  the 
transformation. 

If,  as  we  hope,  a  citizens'  committee  is 
organized  to  inform  the  public  about  the 
urgent  need  for  the  reform  and  to  press  for 
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Its  adoption  Mr  O'Brien  should  be  a  valua- 
ble participant  In  its  work.  He  has  been  an 
etTectlve  advocate  lor  reftrganlzatlon,  and 
^^ucce.ssful  completion  of  the  movement  he 
has  begun  will  require  the  best  resources  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear 


From  Skid  Row  to  Decency 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
ouUstanding  example  of  what  can  be  done 
to  successfully  alleviate  human  misery  in 
our  inner  city  areas. 

Specifically.  I  am  talking  about  an 
effort  which  was  launched  several  years 
ago  in  Philadelphia.  I*a..  to  help  a  group 
of  lonely  and  forgotten  men  who  live  on 
Skid  Row.  Since  the  Philadelphia  Diag- 
nostic and  Relocation  Center  first  opened 
in  May  of  1963,  supported  by  demonstra- 
tion funds  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  about 
1.000  men  have  been  given  the  social 
counseling,  medical  services,  and  moral 
supix)rt  needed  to  leave  the  Row  and 
begin  new  lives.  Over  the  next  2  years 
an  additional  800  men  will  need  relo- 
cation services. 

Tire  men  who  wind  up  on  Skid  Row 
are  traditionally  withdrawn  and  suspi- 
cious of  "do  gooder"  attempts  to  reform 
them.  To  overcome  this  suspicion,  the 
center  hires  contact  men — men  who 
know  what  Skid  Row  is  like;  many  of 
them  have  personally  known  the  degra- 
dation and  hopelessness  of  living  there. 

One  such  contact  man  is  Edmund 
Sullivan,  who  represents  just  one  of  the 
success  stories  that  have  come  out  of  the 
center.  The  road  from  the  parentless 
home  "Sully"  left  at  age  13  to  Philadel- 
phia's Skid  Row  was  a  long  one  of  as- 
sorted flophouses.  New  York's  Bowery, 
jails,  freight  cars,  countless  drimks,  and 
many  attempts  to  start  over.  At  age 
50,  one  of  the  center's  contact  men,  an 
old  drinking  buddy,  finally  convinced 
"Sully"  that  the  road  out  wus  worth  it. 

These  are  men  who  have  largely  given 
up.  who  do  not  have  the  courage  to  leave 
the  row  and  tr>-  to  make  a  better  life.  As 
Edmund  Sullivan  was  quoted  as  saying: 

I  needed  Skid  Row  because  of  a  low  self- 
image,  but  any  man  m  his  right  mind  wants 
to  leave  because  you  live  like  animals. 

Today  £is  a  contact  man.  Sully  is  work- 
ing to  give  other  men  the  self-confidence 
it  takes  to  leave  the  row. 

Once  a  contact  reaches  the  skid  rowers, 
the  center  offers  them  a  "supermarket" 
of  .services  from  free  meals  and  clothing 
to  medical  and  psychiatric  examina- 
tions, the  constant  support  of  an  anchor 
counselor,  and  referral  to  other  city  and 
State  agencies  for  specific  needs. 

The  work  of  the  center  has  produced 
some  valuable  insights  into  the  desperate 
conditions  of  skid  row  life.  Alcoholism, 
as  you  might  expect,  is  the  No.  1  medi- 
cal problem,  but  the  studies  revealed 
that  16  percent  of  the  men  on  the  row 
are  actually  teetotalers,  and  24  percent 


are  moderate  drinkers.  The  TB  rate 
is  20  times  the  city  rate  and  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  men  that  were  examined 
were  free  from  disease  or  other  serious 
abnormal  conditions. 

Many  of  the  men  v.ho  come  to  the 
center  are  not  ready  to  go  immediately 
to  independent  living.  Some  i;o  to  tuber- 
culosis hospitals,  many  go  to  hosjjitals 
for  alcoholics.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
center's  work  and  findings,  the  100-t>ed 
Eagleville  Hospital  and  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  Alcoholics  was  oijened  uji  on 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia. 

Since  most  of  the  row  men  have  little 
better  than  a  grade  school  education  and 
erratic  work  records  in  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  jobs,  extensive  job  counsel- 
ing and  employment  services  arc  pro- 
vided by  the  center.  In  addition,  it  runs 
a  halfway  house  where  alcoholics  can  live 
for  a  period  of  4  to  6  months  before 
moving  to  completely  independent  liv- 
ing. 

In  1965.  when  the  orijiinal  demonstra- 
tion funded  by  HUD  ended,  the  Diagnos- 
tic &  Relocation  Corp.  was  .specially 
formed  to  continue  the  important  work 
of  the  center.  Today  the  corporation  and 
the  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Autlior- 
ity  rim  the  center  jointly. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  director  of  the  center,  Mr.  Irving 
W.  Shandler  on  the  fine  work  they  have 
done  and  continue  to  do.  In  times  such 
as  these,  when  we  hear  constant  charges, 
countercharges,  and  criticism  about  what 
is  or  should  be  done  for  our  less  for- 
tunate inner  city  residents,  it  i.s  truly 
gratifying  to  learn  of  such  an  effective 
effort  in  human  renewal  being  carried  on 
through  Federal  and  local  cooperation. 


A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr,  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
distinguished  religious  authority.  S.  Bur- 
man  Long,  D.D..  of  my  home  city  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  recently  extended, 
through  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Worcester,  Mass..  Evening  Gazette  news- 
paper, that  appeared  in  the  April  19, 
1968,  issue,  a  most  impressive  tribute, 
which  I  include  in  the  RrcoRD.  to  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  coupled  with 
a  most  stirring  appeal  to  all  of  us  every- 
where to  conduct  ourselves  in  his  .spirit. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  S.  Burman  Long 
was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  attended 
high  school  in  Chambersburg.  Pa.  He 
earned  a  B.A.  degree  from  Lebanon 
Valley  College,  a  B.D.  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  degrees  of  M.A. 
and  D.D.  from  Syracuse  University.  He 
has  served  as  moderator  of  the  New  York 
Congregational  Christian  Conference:  he 
has  been  registrar  and  scribe  of  the 
Cheshire  Association,  New  Hampshire: 
the  Union  Association,  New  York;  and 
the  Pilgrim  and  Worcester  Associations 
in  Massachusetts.   In  addition,  he   has 


been  president  of  the  Pilgrim  Club  of 
Boston,  the  Ministers'  A.ssociations  of 
Syracu.se.  NY..  Quincy,  Ma.ss..  and  Wey- 
mouth, Mass  He  is  also  a  nieniber  ol  the 
American  Academy  of  Religion  and  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  the 
author  ol  "Be  Ye  Comforted."  and  "Cal- 
endar of  Love." 

Dr.  Ltmg  is  now  legi.strar  of  Massacliu- 
.setts  A.ssociation  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  and  isresent  minister  of  Hoije 
Congiefiational  Church  in  Woicc.<;ter, 
Mass. 

His  letter  to  the  editor  follows: 
Kkkping  iiiK  .Spirit  or  Nonviolknik 

To  IHF.  Editor:  It  wns  my  privilege  if) 
uutch  on  television  most  uf  liie  services  ht 
llie  Rev.  Dr.  .Martin  laither  King,  an  eloquent 
.'cliolar  1  (lid  not  hear  (jr  even  detect  a  wi  rd 
i-r  iKJie  ol  vengeance  again.st  the  assns.sin 
Ihl.s  IS  good  becau.se  enmity  is  self-clefeaiing 
;iii(i  .ipixirditly  it  wh.s  assumed  that  the  Icyal 
authorities  would  deal  with  the  killer  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  <T(ier  Hr.wev'T.  like 
ancient  Cain,  the  killer  at  best  is  a  luglt.ive 
iiiKl  vagabond  in  mind  ,Tncl  bodv. 

It  was  lieartening  to  observe  the  extciision 
of  the  spirit  of  Dr.  King's  nonvif.lent 
iCiflhods 

The  wars  of  recent  years  have  l^ecn  ocv- 
iistating  to  mind  and  body  to  in.iny  and  ihp 
tin-iP  has  now  come  to  make  i)eace  aind.t; 
all  [jeople  the  tiotale  experiment  and  riplu- 
(•(.usness  as  the- goal  and  hjve  as  the  inciliod 
of  common  action.  Mav  ilie  .spirit  of  Dr. 
King  ijrevail  in  each  of  us 

.S     BUKMAN  LoNn,  D  D 
WoHIESTEn. 


Congratulations   John   S.   Messer 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRE.-:;ENI  AT  HES 

TlLursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Examiiier 
John  S.  Messer  has  issued  a  luling  re- 
kindling a  new  .spirit  of  hope  for  improved 
IjassenLier  train  service  where  despair 
iiad  previously  begun  to  develop.  The  ex- 
aminer has  recommended  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.s.Mon  set  'cer- 
tain minimal  .standards"  for  inU'rstate 
IJa.ssenger  rail  service.  In  making  the 
recommendation,  he  .stated: 

The  time  has  come  when  the  commission 
can  no  longer  act  like  a  county  coroner.  The 
ureeni   need   is   lor  preventive   medicine. 

By  his  action,  taken  April  22.  Mr.  Mes- 
ser has  shown  courage  and  dcriicTtion. 
This  is  i:t  the  very  least  lui  cxccllerit  nil- 
inL'.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  "reat  comi);i- 
ment  to  each  member  ol  the  Inttrstate 
Commrrcc  Commission  if  they  would  act 
to  conth'ni.  after  the.se  81  years,  a  stand- 
ard for  ijassenger  train  service.  By  so 
doinct.  they  would  display  cnurape  fnr  'be- 
yond that  possessed  or  demonstrated  by 
their  predecessors.  We  are  all  a\\a!e  of 
the  myriad,  deceitful  actions  taken  by  the 
American  railroads  to  establish  a  iiosition 
of  revenue  loss  and  [lassenuer  discourat^e- 
ment.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present 
lime,  one  of  the  ".uranddaddies  '  of  the 
effort  to  undermine  public  interest  in 
railroad  travel,  the  South  Pacific  Co..  is 
attempting  to  remove  pullman  car  facili- 
ties and  dining  car  facilities  from  the 
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;^eIl-lcr.own  Sunset.  *lth  undoubtedly 
the  hope  that  >ome  economic  chaos  can 
develop  and  the  S«utJn'rn  Pacific  can 
plead  for  relief  from  this  undue  economic 
bi.rden  by  discontinulnK  the  train  Now 
th.s  underminmK  can  be  halted  Ex- 
aminer Messer  is  Indeed  correct  when 
l-.f  -^ays  the  passenger  dechne  has 
reached  bedroclc.  ' 

He  also  spealcs  the  truth  when  he  con- 
tends that  a  considerable  poition  of  the 
passenger  traffic  recently  lost  could  be 
rocoveifd  if  the  di'feat;->t  attitude  of  the 
rail  earners  could  be  overcome  ' 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues ajid  a  lariise  portioii  of  Uie  Anu-r- 
ioan  traveling  public,  when  I  >ay;  Well 
done.  John  S  Mes.ser.  may  the  Commis- 
sif)n  have  the  courase  to  uphold  the 
ruiinK  Mhic-h  you  :,ave  so  ably  issued. 


The  .'Vmerican't  Creed 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

■  t   rr.-.:.  r  -.-^t  -_ 

IX  niE  HOUSE  op  representatives 
Thurtdai/.  Apnl  25.  1968 

Ml-  DUNCAN.  Mr  Shaker.  I  am  ver>' 
proud  of  Uie  tliousands  of  young  people 
who  .i!-e  ,'radu.iting  f:-om  the  histh  schools 
ot  the  StKrnnd  District  jf  Tennessee  dur- 
ing the  next  3  months.  They  have 
reached  a  very  important  step,  and  soon 
will  be  carryin?  on  the  jobs  that  we 
adults  now  hold.  It  is  my  pnvilesje  to  con- 
Ki-atulate  these  fine  yount?  men  and 
wr.me-n  oy  way  of  a  letter  and  a  copy  of 
ti'.e  American  .s  Creed,  as  follows: 

Dear  OR.M>r<r?!  I  .im  h.ippy  to  have  the 
oppLTtunny  l<-i  e«t*nd  mv  caiii?nitulations  on 
the  occasion  i>t  your  graduation  from  high 
sfhotil. 

T'.>u  .ire  t,nlcn(;  this  Import.int  «tep  rorw-irri 
at  a  signitlcaut  tune  In  the  history  'if  our 
belovetl  country  ami  the  woria.  You  will.  I 
know,  be  jjixlous  to  help  m  every  way  to 
siife^unrd  our  Institutions.  preser%'e  ii\ir 
Amerlc:vn  Ideals.  »nd  -hart  ijur  course  toward 
pe.ice.  to  which  iff^als  we  are  ill  directing  our 
best  erTort.s 

To  me  the  /imencan  i  Creed  by  WlUlam 
Tvler  Page  has  .^  .special  message  to  all  loyal 
Americans.  I  .ini  enclosing  w  copy  for  you, 
believing  it.  will  prove  to  be  an  insplrutiun 
.uul  a  guide 

As  your  Reprosent.itlve  in  Congress.  I  wel- 
come your  views  on  inv  mntters  that  come 
before  the  Congress,  ivnd  I  will  be  happy  to 
give  you  my  best  advice  4nd  o&^istance  on 
any  problem  which  you  may  c.irc  to  bring  to 
me.  I  will  consider  it  nn  honor  to  be  of 
service. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  future  will  be 
flllod  with  unlimited  success  and  l.t&(lng  hap- 
piness. 

sincerely  yours. 

John  J.  Duncaj*. 
ilcmbf-  of  Cong^ts. 

The   .^msxicjvn's  Cxzzo 
(By   WllUain   Tyler   Paget 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  .\inertc;v 
ab  I  government  of  the  people,  by  the  pe«jple. 
for  the  people,  whose  Just  powers  .ire  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

.\  Republic,  a  sovereign  Nation  f>{  many 
sovereign  States:  »  perfect  Union,  one  md 
inseparable:  establisht-d  \ipon  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality  Justice  and  human- 
ity for  which  .\niericaa  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 
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I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
Countri'  to  love  it.  to  support  its  constitu- 
tion, to  obey  ita  laws;  to  respect  its  flag,  <in<l 
to  defend  it  uKuliisl  all  enemies. 

Presented  to  i  nnme  of  graduate)  with  oon- 
gr.aul.itlons  upon  High  3ch<Kil  grartuatlcin. 
.Vt  iv  '.lie  future  bring  you  sui'ies.«i.  happiness, 
and  achievement  in  the  higlieat  Ideals  of 
American  citizenship 

John  J    DnncAN. 
Mernl>fr  .■/  Coni/Tf^s. 
Srrviud  iintn.-t  •>!  r>  nnessee. 


Apiil  3.',  nn;.^ 
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Man 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradaij    Apnl  25.   1968 

.Mr  niNOHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
.1  constituent  of  mine,  who  looks  6.5.  but 
IS  actually  <J0  years  of  uKf.  met  with  me 
in  my  "mobile  office"  and  handed  to  me 
the  prose  poem  w  hlch  follows.  Mr.  Harrv 
Saks  Heckheuner  is  himself  white  and 
bom  in  Vlrt-lnia.  but  his  poem  shows. 
in  my  view,  a  remarkable  undtrstandine 
of  what  American  Neiiioes  have  to  face 

It  also  presents  an  eloquent  plea  for 
understanding:  and  for  brotherhood. 

Mr   flecklicimer's  prose  poem  follows 
I  .\M   A  .Man 
I  am  a  man,  I  .un  bl.ick.  nature  made  it  so 
I  Have  legs,  cyei  .iisd  a  iieait  and  hopes  and 

itreaiub. 
Yuu  will  not    iccept  me  iis  I  am,  my  poetry. 

mv  ion 
ot  God.  X  ;im  an  untouchable. 

I  must  uike  my  soul  iuid  plu^-c  it  on  o  platter. 

to  b» 
scolded,  t  dont  want  this.  I  shun  it,  I  want 

my  simple 
Sunday    Prayer.    ;»nd    when    .at    the   door   of 

Heaven  our 
mutual    shadows    will    lie    immaculate    .vnd 

occupy  the  .vime  i.|> n  c 

Wtien  perhapa  on  a  festive  day,  they  relesvsed 

my  ':^httin 
of  5we.li.  .uiu  at  a  proper  cUstahce  from  the 

White  Pillar  d 
Porch.  (lreR.^<d   up  in  my  Master's  discarded 

ault.  I  tx)wed 
.>nd  .--lid     M.ister.   I'm   yours — your  Father's 

Pnther  bought  me 
yctm   -igo."   and    they   said   "he   remembers 

toat". 

Or  on  my  knees,  mrirked  with  the  rtntage  of 

my  dally  work 
yes.  work   that   tore  my  heart  .ind  bent  my 

shoulders.  I 
noade   things  rich,  the  dull  earth   blix>med. 

your  nunsioiis  too, 
my  manacles  of  deprivation  wore  my  wrists. 

how  long  must  I  wait? 

No.  never,  no  more,  Uie  sullen  yeurs  wore  on. 

the  lesd 
we   had    the   imrder   we   fought,   the   God  of 

Israel  gave  us 
courage  U)    -nrry  on.  our   backs  still  strong. 

.'or  even 
then  there  w-.is  a  School,  to  teacb  us  how  to 

rettd  and 
write  atid   nothing  more,  enslave   'he  .spirit, 

enslave  the  mind. 

Some  day  a  fair  day.  when  we  grow  up  and 

(lur  Nation  s 
battlefields  erupt  our  black  dead,  its  that. 

that  makes 
us   .Ul    ilike,    we   shared   pach   other's   blood 

they  gave  'heir 
lives  not  based  upon  whether  they  were  black 

or  white. 


U.   tlius   our  sacr<-d  dead    who  so  gloriously 

fight  nur 
wars,    their    iflorlou.*    banners   of   lourageous 

deeds    ihev  ile 
on  everv  battlefield  to  s\istalii  those  "Starts", 

those 
Stripes,  so.  If,  equ.\t.  then  why  not  now? 

By  thous.inds  In  Cap  and   Gown,  we  stnnd, 

in  College,  tlie 
Arts.  Professions,  if  we  do  not  excel,  we  cqu.il, 

.is  on 
every  Olympic  Weld,  in  ihe  Ring,  the  Tennis 

Racket,  the 
Cinder    Path,   our    Jerseys   may   be   m.tde   of 

simple  cotton. 

Man  for  m.;n.  side  by  side,  not  like  a  con- 
jurtr.  but  as  ,i  human  force,  we  by 
-sacrlflfp  for  into  f\-er\  le.-u-ncd  rlas~. 
Statesman  the  Legislature,  the  highest 
Court,  .uid  so  we  stand  belu*^  the 
Public  Rostrum,  our  gaunlleUi  are 
white 

Wf  like  lUr  neighbors,  we  like  their  trosslp, 
lueir  hnvall  U^lk.  even  .1  det.Uled  in 
letters,  m.re  than  lour,  we  dlscii-.s 
those  thliifts  'A-hl.:h  have  publii-  appc.il. 
our  culture  i  arrles  us  back  to  the  liah- 
bls  and  time  .ind  study  !^;  matching  it 
with  yours. 

Y.'U  live  m  j-our  houses,  keep  t!iem.  but  take 
away  the  shambles,  the  running  rot 
In  pver^'  txwrd  th.it  is  (ailed  a  floor. 
celliiifiTi  wi.iwe  iroppin.;  pla.";tpr  fills 
your  plate,  no.  we  wou:u  rather  [ler- 
ha[js.  stay  where  we  me.  just  give  u.s 
again  a  Joor  that  .viu  ch^e.  water  not 
altered  through  City  streets,  our  Ta-xes 
paid  f.'r  p.LTt  of  yours,  now  you  pay 
part  of  ours.  yes.  "give  u.<  .simple  sun- 
light and  we  will  not  want  to  move 
next  door." 

If.  you  don't  want  to  shake  hands  with  us, 
remember  we  have  them,  for  there  is 
a  light  shining  somewhere,  dont  let 
It  t,'et  out.  replenl.sh  It  -o  u  will  shine 
through  the  darkest  hours. 

Palth  began  'with  man.  he  made  something 
greater  th.\n  hlm.";e:f  l.ut  (li  not  wait, 
It  may  be  tjoo  late.  <leath.  disease  and 
crime  are  at  your  trates-  yes  M-dav  we 
vote,  the  horror  >f  the  streeis  runnln.; 
wild  with  bloixl.  tin  <  ans  and  cannl.s- 
ter  i;asollne  nlled.  we  are  at  the  Water  s 
Edge,  iuid  Spring  will  come,  lets  have 
flowers  that  are  white,   not  red. 

Harrv  Svk.s  Heckiifimir. 


Special  Week  for  Alabamian* 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

r>F    M-.IEAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  Apnl  25.  1968 

Mr  BEVILL  Mr.  Speaker,  thus  is  a 
special  wtek  lOr  .^labamians.  The  State  s 
annual  Discover  .Mabama  Week  is  im- 
denvay. 

Di.scoveniK,'  tie  many  natural  beauties 
of  Alabama  is  indeed  \er'.'  sallsfyins 
during  any  week  of  the  vear.  But  on  this 
special  occasion,  diirmg  this  time  .>;rt 
aside  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor. 
wo  take  time  to  tocu.s  attention  on  these 
many  natural  beauties.  We  also  .set  aside 
this  week  to  thanJc  our  many  out-of- 
State  \isiUjrs  v.ho  are  commf?  to  .Ala- 
bama in  K'reater  numbers  each  year. 

Under  unaninious  consent.  I  Insert  In 
the  Record  an  article  printed  in  the 
Birmingham  Post- Herald  which  tells  the 
story  of  Discover  Alabama  Week: 
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DisrovTR  Alabama 

Tills  Ktnte's  annual  "Discover  Alabama" 
week  Is  under  way. 

While  .TlmoFt  any  v^eek  in  the  year  Is  a  pood 
one  we  think,  to  discover  the  manifold  nat- 
ural beauties  of  Al.ibama,  the  third  one  In 
.•^prl!  which  Is  tnade  the  otfirtal  one  by  proc- 
lamation of  the  frovprnor.  i.s  indeed  a  t;ood 
one 

Whllp  the  ;i7nlea.s  and  white  dogwood  are 
L:i-'ne  in  .South  .M.tham.i  and  about  gone  In 
North  Alabama,  pink  dnpwpod  continues  to 
beautify  maiiy  of  the  state's  northern  coun- 
ties and  mountain  laurel  is  now  plnrlfylng 
m:iiiv  of  tlip  st.TtP  [i.irks 

Alabama  families  could  do  themselves  no 
•renter  favor  than  to  [ilan  a  weekend  outing 
whllp  Spring's  ereen  is  .still  Iresh. 

Whllp  thevre  enjoying  the  beauty  of  their 
own  state,  .-Mabama  citizens  also  might  take 
.1  few  minutes  to  say  thanks  to  out-of-state 
visitors  who  are  loniing  here  in  greater  num- 
bers and  spending  mrre  money  while  they're 
here.  More  than  27  ir.ilUon  tourists  visited 
.Alabama  in  1967.  ;;n  Increase  of  more  than  3 
nallion  m  two  yenrs  The  \  i.;itors  spent  $265 
million  while  they  were  in  the  st.ate  last 
year,  thus  making  tourism  the  state's  third 
larttest  industry. 

With  preat  plans  now  in  the  making  for 
.-Mabama'.s  lone  iieclected  system  of  state 
parks,  the  future  should  bring  even  greater 
delights  to  those  who  discover  Alabama  and 
prenter  rpason  for  those  who  live  here  to  np- 
precl.Tte  the  visitors  and  to  hope  that  their 
tribe  wil!  increase. 


His  Godly  Doctrine  of  Nonviolence 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(•F    FLORIDA 
l."*;  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Kin^:,  Jr.,  appeared  on  April  14, 
1068.  in  the  Miami  Herald,  from  the  able 
pen  of  one  of  my  State's  most  eloquent 
statesmen,  a  f  onncr  Governor  of  Florida, 
the  Honorable  F\iller  Warren. 

I  believe  this  letter  to  the  editor  will 
be  of  deep  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
I  in.sert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

.•\monB:  .Jl  the  forces  that  have  influenced 
the  fortunes  (.1  mankind,  none  h.as  been  more 
powerful  than  oratory. 

Tlie  matchless  eloquence  of  Christ  is.  2.000 
years  later,  still  it  powerftil  influence  upon 
nearly  half  of  the  human  race. 

Patrick  Henrys  explosive  oratory  ignited 
the  Bevolutionary  Waj-  that  brought  Into 
being  'tlie  last  Lest  hope  of  earth,"  the 
.American  nation. 

Lincoln's  maje.stic  eloquence  saved  America 
from  uismembcrment  and  struck  the 
sh.ickles  ol  slavery  !rom  the  humble  hands  of 
tliree  million  human  beings. 

Churchill's  ennobling  oratory  saved  civili- 
zation irom  Hitler's  boasted  thousand  years 
of  Iteich  savagery. 

Tlie  healint;  eloquence  of  a  young  (like  Dr. 
King,  he  (lied  at  39 1  Georgian,  Henry  W. 
t?rady.  helped  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 
Civil  War  ajid  re-umte  the  dissevered  sec- 
tions ot  our  country. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  ever  to  move  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  did  more  than  any  other 
American  to  further  emancipate  20  million 
.Aniericajis  whose  forefathers  were  un- 
shackled 105  years  ago  by  Lincoln's  deathless 
eloquence. 

.\nd    this    non-violent    "Prince    of    Peace" 
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may  have  saved  our  country  from  fratricid.il 
convulsions  that  probably  would  have  caused 
the  streets  of  America  to  run  red  with  hum.m 
blood.  Nobody  knows,  nobody  CAN  know,  how 
much  200  million  Americans  owe  this  saintly 
man  for  calming  the  .storm  of  racial  strife 
that  threatened  to  topple  the  truest  refuge 
of  freedom  in  the  world  of  ri-slnp  terror. 

-All  Americans,  white  and  bl.ack.  .should 
offer  up  thanks  that  this  marvelous  man 
lived  and  preached  the  fodlv  doctrine  of  non- 
violence In  these  turbulent  times. 

Pn.LKR    WVRRFN'. 


Dr.   Ralph   Prator,  a  Tribute  to   an 
Outstanding   Educator 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  cai.ik-rnia 
IN  THE  HOt^SE  OF  UEPnE.SENTATIVTS 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14.  Dr.  Ralph  Prator.  president  of  San 
Fernando  Valley  State  Colleire.  will  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  His 
many  friends  and  colleacues  will  take 
the  occasion  to  jiay  liomai^e  to  a  man 
whose  10  years  of  devoted  tenure  save 
to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  the  22d  District  one  of  the 
finest  colleges  on  tlie  we.st  coast. 

Dr.  Prator  will  leave  his  post  as  pres- 
ident and  will  assume  a  teaching  position 
at  Valley  State  College  this  fall.  He  is 
resigning  the  presidency  because  he  be- 
lieves that  the  college  needs  a  "change 
of  face."  While  liis  decision  must  be  re- 
spected, it  will  be  regretted  by  tlie  com- 
munity, the  college  faculty,  and  student 
body. 

Ten  years  ago  Valley  State  was  a  flods- 
ling  institution  with  99  faculty  member.^; 
and  3,500  students.  Under  Dr.  Prator's 
administration  the  college  has  grown  to 
an  institution  with  a  faculty  of  619  and 
a  student  body  of  15,600.  In  an  area 
where  excellent  colleges  and  universities 
abound.  Valley  State  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  mast  out.<^tandlng. 
Its  remarkable  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  the  result  of  the  exceptional 
leadership  that  Dr.  Prator  has  given  to 
the  office  of  the  presidency. 

Dr.  Prator's  impressive  educational 
background  led  him  to  Bakersfield  Col- 
lege, California,  where  he  served  as  jiresi- 
dent  for  8  years  before  accepting  ap- 
pointment as  president  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  State  College  on  Februarj- 
1,  1958.  During  the  years  that  he  headed 
Valley  State  he  also  lent  his  con.siderable 
talents  to  community  efforts.  His  interest 
in  the  community's  welfare  is  reflected 
by  his  membership  in  many  local  organi- 
zations and  in  service  on  the  board  of 
such  groups  as  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Cotmcil,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
West  Valley  YMCA.  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  the  San 
Fernando  Symphony  As.sociation,  the  Los 
Angeles  Headquarters  City  Development 
Association,  and  many  others. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
where  Dr.  Prator  received  liis  doctorate 
in  educational  administration,  and  after 
a  brief  tenure  as  a  high  school  principal, 
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he  entered  the  field  of  college  adminis- 
tration, first  in  Colorado,  later  in  Cal- 
ifornia. His  career  was  interrupted  by 
World  War  II.  when  he  served  as  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  US  Navy  lioni 
1942  to  1945. 

Though  retiring  as  president  of  Valloy 
Statf.  Dr.  Prator  will  iicverllicle.'is  re- 
main there  to  teach  in  order  that — as 
he  y-aid.  "I  can  relate  at  least  part  of 
what  I've  learned  to  prospective  admin- 
istrators who  mi'-'ht  attend  my  classes." 
Hi.s  .';tudents  will  have  a  rare  opportunity 
to  study  iindor  an  educator  of  Dr.  Pra- 
toi''s  caliber. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fart  that  San  Pr-r- 
iiando  Vt'.lley  State  College  i.s  located  in 
my  c'onp-re.'^sional  di.-trict  and  that  1  have 
been  able  to  watch  its  :  rowth  and  ex- 
i->an,-ion  under  Dr.  Prator's  onstandiniz 
lender.'^hip.  He  leaves  the  administrption 
of  the  cnllegc  with  flyinsr  colors. 

I  consrrattilate  Dr.  Prator  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  iire.'^idenri-,  since  it  is 
his  wish  to  take  this  step. 

I  consjratulate  Valley  State  Colleee 
for  addine  to  its  faculty  the  impressive 
ii.im^^  of  Dr.  Ilaliih  Prator. 


Representative   Patman  Hqnored 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    lENNSVI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOI.'.-E  OF  I'.EPRESFNl  Al  i\ES 

Thursday.  April  25.  196H 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  eslpemed  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Wr.ir.HT  Patm.\n.  of  Texas,  chairman  (jf 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Bankint?  and 
Currency,  is  the  rrrijiient  of  a  unique 
but  richly  deserved  honor.  Tlie  board  of 
directors  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  New  York  has  presented  Mr,  Patman 
with  a  beautifully  engros-sed  plaque  m 
recognition  of  his  years  of  distinguished 
.service  in  this  body  and  his  understand- 
ing and  apiircciation  of  the  importance 
of  savings  and  homeownership  and  of 
the  functitxis  performed  by  the  Federal 
liome  loan  banks. 

The  text  of  the  plaque  reads: 

Wliereas.  the  Honorable  Wright  Pr.tman  is 
now  serving  his  thirty-ninth  year  in  Con- 
gress, and 

Wliereas.  durint'  ,;II  tho.se  yeurs,  he  Ijas 
been  a  '.  iiiorous  and  effective  i.dvorate  tr 
the  peoiile  of  this  Nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  distinguished  Ch::imian  i  f 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
IS  a  recotT.ized  authority  on  our  monel.'iry 
system,  .^nd 

Wherea-.  lie  has  :.  full  urderstandme  .ir.d 
api)reciation  if  the  social  and  economic  im- 
port.mce  of  .savliiL's  and  home  ownership  and 
the  f ur.ctions  perfoi-med  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Home  Ijoan  Bank  ol  New  York  express  ap- 
preciation for  his  thirty-nine  years'  service  in 
Congress  and  e.xtend  to  him  our  be<;t  wishes 
for  continued  happiness,  good  health  and 
many  more  years  of  service  to  this  country. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House 
join  with  me  in  expressing  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Patman  and  wishing  him 
good  health  and  many  more  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress. 
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A    Wu   OB    Crime    Tliat    It    B«in(    Won 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiunciav    Apr'l  25.  19t)S 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
d:^mal  fa;iM:'-:'  'it  the  Attorney  General 
and  other  national  leaders  to  enforce 
the  law  eflcctively,  it  came  as  quite  a 
relief  to  read  of  a  local  police  force  which 
IS  making  steady  tangible  progress,  and 
proving  tiiat  law  enforcement,  like  so 
many  other  functions  of  government,  is 
be.st  conducted  and  improved  on  the  local 
lo\el  The  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tampa  Tribune  of  April 
14.  describes  what  I  would  consider  a 
model  program  for  improved  police-com- 
mui'.irv  relations  and  better  law  enforce- 
ment I  hope  that  the  excellent  example 
of  the  Orlando.  Fla  .  Police  Department 
will  be  followed  by  intelligent  law-en- 
forcement o£Qcials  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  include  this  article  in  the  Ex- 
ttn^iions  of  Remarks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fv,y    Cooperation   Ct7«b  Orlando 
Crime 
I  By  Bennett  Deloach  i 

The  City  of  Orlando  is  demonstraitng  that 
courteous  policemen  and  a  strong  public 
relations  program  t.o  gain  iMtlzen  support  "f 
good  luw  enluri-empnt  .ire  iwo  of  the  very 
best  teciiniques  to  ngiit  crime 

The  heart  of  this  unorthodox  program  Is 
prpventiuii  of  crime  iit  its  source  The  pollte- 
but-nrm  police  approach  ties  in  wlih  other 
ln<lepen<1ent  eHorts  to  ••oiitr>'l  crime  in 
Orlando 

Crlmlnjil  duirl  judges  are  imposing 
t>ingher  sentences.  pnrt:<-ularty  on  rrlminuls 
with  past  conviction  rocords  An  aggressive 
part-time  Orange  County  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  bos  In  operation  several  novel  and 
erfective  youth  pr'>gram.-i. 

These  combined  crime  f\ghting  enterprises 
;ire  paying  off  FBI  reports  show  that  clurlng 
rj67  serious  crime  increased  la  per  cent 
across  the  nation  and  20  per  cent  In  cities  of 
100  IKK)  to  SOO  OOO  In  many  Florida  cUles.  the 
increases  were  wi.rse  But  In  Orlando,  crimes 
of  passion  decreased  34  per  'cnt.  and  crimes 
against  property  increased  less  than  I  jier 
cent.  Orlando's  Juvenile  crime  rate  rose  only 
2  33  per  cent  against  the  national  average 
of  14 
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Catalyst  for  this  war  on  crime  is  Mayor 
Carl  T  Langford.  whose  No  I  camp.ugn 
planic  when  elected  la*:  year  was  rehablllt-i- 
tion  of  the  police  department  He  keeps  a 
police  waiitie  talkie  at  his  bedside  and  wants 
to  be  cal'.ed  on  every  serious  crime  Almost 
every  nigh:  he  tours  the  city  until  after  mid- 
night; 

By  word  and  deed  the  five-member  City 
Council  haa  ba.^lced  the  anti -crime  crusade 
It  IS  on  record  aa  saying  there  will  be  no  law- 
lessness in  Orla.ado  .uid  that  the  poUce  de- 
partment has  Its  strongest  backing 

The  police  department  has  been  granted 
everything  it  and  tiie  mayor  wanted,  includ- 
ing pay  raises  that  averaged  tl  200  per  niiui. 
new  equipment  and  assurance  of  a  new  po- 
lice building  to  replace  the  present  one  built 
ad  I  school  house  in  1907 

.K  Starting  salary  of  $5,844  for  recruits  went 
In'o  effect  during  1967  and  work  hours  were 
reduced  from  44  to  40  The  response  to  this 
Wiis  so  great  That  applications  flooded  in 
from  Florida  police  officers  There  were  36 
fr(>m  Tampa  alone 

The  city  administration,  however  decided 
against  hiring  officers  from  police  depart- 
ments in  the  Centnil  Florida  area  for  fear 
of  stripping  them  A  rule  now  in  effect  is 
that  a  poUceman  must  have  been  away  from 
his  previous  police  employment  m  this  area 
for  six  months  or  must  submit  a  letter  en- 
dorsing his  application  from  his  police  su- 
perior 

The  Orlando  police  depar'ment  h;vs  .i 
budget  oi  *  1.800. 000  which  is  to  be  increased 
to  »2  nulUon  in  November  The  department 
h.io  ill  authorized  strength  of  211  officers. 
Currently  it  has  185  employes  and  a  huge 
stack   af   applicati>n8   awaiting   processing 

Mavor  L.ingford  who's  50.  promised  when 
elected  to  reorganize,  revitalize  and  reha- 
bilitate the  police  department  by  better  pay, 
better  working  conditions  and  better  govern- 
ment and  community  support  " 

Two  weeks  after  Langford  took  office,  the 
then  police  chief,  Carlisle  Johnson,  retired 
Mayor  Langford  would  say  only  that  John- 
son was  a  Arm,  strong  and  good  officer  Per- 
sons   outside    the    city    administration    said 


Johnson  Wiis  extremely  tough  .>nd  always 
feuding  with  newspapers  and  embroiled  m 
controversy 

Under  city  charter,  the  Mayor  has  the  duty 
of  director  of  public  safety  Langford's  pred- 
ecessor only  used  the  title  of  acting  direc- 
tor. '  letting  each  department  head  run  his 
own  affairs  Langford  shucked  the  acting  ' 
part  of  the  title  and  became  a  full  fledged 
director  in  complete  -harge  of  [K>llce.  fire 
and  garbage  departments 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  name  a  new 
chief.  Robert  Chewnlng.  who  had  risen 
through  the  ranks  to  deputy  chief  Tiien  the 
Maynr  and  Council  put  through  the  pay  rais- 
es which  amounted  to  increases  as  high  as 
Jl  300  for  some  officers 

Mayor  Langford  Aaid  before  he  tixik  office 
police  morale  was  extremely  low.  officers  were 
indifferent  toward  the  public  and  often  were 
discourteous.  He  ordered  the  police  depart- 
ment to  accord  every  citizen  equal  treatment. 

It  was  up  to  dapper  Chief  Chewning  to 
carry  out  the  Mayor's  commands  The  chief 
looks  anything  taut  the  part  uf  a  police  officer 
He's  44.  has  prematurely  gray  hair  a  black 
moustache,  looks  and  expresses  himself  like 
a  business  executive 

Chewnlng  issued  a  general  order  that  po- 
lice i.itTlcers  would  be  courteous  and  polite  at 
all  times  They  would  be  neat  No  citizen 
would  be  addressed  in  a  degrading  manner 
and  that  included  use  of  such  terms  as  hey. 
bov  '  when  talking  to  Negroes 

He  opened  police  records  to  the  press  aiid 
sought  newspaper  support  to  help  tell  the 
public  of  his  department's  work. 

Morale  shot  up.  primarily  because  of  the 
pay  raises  But  there  have  been  other  morale 
stimulants  When  an  officer  does  an  outstand- 
ing lob  there  is  a  ceremony  for  presentation 
of  commendations  Copies  of  the  commenda- 
tion go  Into  tlie  officer's  personnel  record  and 
to  the  City  Council 

Chewnlng  explains  that  for  too  long  po- 
licemen everywhere  have  been  clannlsii  and 
actually  isolated  fr<-'in  the  mainstream  of 
community  life  To  eradicate  this  complex 
and   to  push   police   public   relations  at   the 


same  time  Chewnlng  urges  his  officers  to  Join 
civic   clubs  and   to  become   active   in   tliem. 

.\  speakers'  bureau  ha.s  been  o.<;tabllslU"d 
within  the  dep;irtment  I'  'lice  spokesmen  ac- 
tually solicit  speaking  engagements  to  tell 
tlie  public  their  sti.ry 

Police  Week  Is  celebrated  with  demonj»tra- 
tlons  of  pistol  shooting,  judo  sell  defense 
and  crime  detection  metliods  Last  year  at  a 
shopping  renter  12  1)00  persons  viewed  a  po- 
lice oxlilblt  and  performance 

Chief  Chewnlng  tlilnks  police  dogs  invalu- 
able in  police  work,  both  for  searclies  and 
for  controlling  unruly  crowds  Two  of  lils  six 
Oerman  Shepherds  are  gcK)d  trailers  Tlie 
public  was  told  about  tlie  addition  of  a  Ca- 
nine Palol  six  months  before  the  dogs  ac- 
tually were  put  to  work  A  public  demon- 
strullon  was  held  in  Orlando  Stadium  and 
6 'iOO  persons  turned  out   to  see  the  dogs 

Wlien  tile  dogs  were  tlrst  used,  a  threaten- 
ing crowd  in  a  Negro  area  was  dispersed  with- 
in minutes  Then  the  handlers  remained  at 
the  scene  with  the  dogs  while  children 
patted  the  animals  and  listened  to  stories 
about  tliem. 

Every  officer  is  urged  to  take  college  train- 
ing and  Mayor  Langford  said  It  Is  hoped  lliat 
eventually  all  officers  will  linve  college  de- 
grees Chief  Chewnlng  liimself  is  working 
toward  a  degree 

Police  completing  college  work  are  given 
extra  credit  toward  promotion  The  depart- 
ment pays  for  all  college  work  successfully 
completed  If  an  officer  Hunks  a  cour-se.  lie 
pays  [iir  the  instruction 

A  police  revievi'  board  Investigates  every 
complaint    no  matter  how  minor 

The  chiel  enthusnstlcally  believes  a  pt.lU  e 
department's  public  image  reflects  its  effi- 
ciency. 

He  also  says  "I  can  go  into  any  town  and 
by  looking  at  tlie  police  department  tell  you 
what  kind  of  government  you  iiave  It  Is  a 
good  barometer  " 

Crime  detection  work  Is  stressed  In  Or- 
lando s  police  department  and  nearly  every 
day  some  kind  of  school  is  being  conducted 
Special  equipment  used  In  criminal  work  lias 
been  purchased  All  this  is  evidenced  in  ilie 
increase-  almost  double — in  the  nvimber  of 
arrests  made  after  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  city  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
racial  relations  and  all  efforts  In  tills  field 
are  regarded  as  crime  deterrents 

Orlando  was  one  of  the  tlrst  atles  in  Flo- 
rida to  iiave  a  Mayor's  committee  on  inter- 
racial relations  and  it  has  v^orked  etlcctlvely 
in  their  city,  with  a  Negro  population  of  ,31 
per  cent. 

When  he  icxik  office  Mavor  Langford  re- 
scinded the  closed-door  policy  of  Inter-raclal 
committee  meetings. 

"There  will  be  no  secret  meetings  If  we 
liave  a  (racial)  problem  we  talk  about  it  in 
public." 

One  of  Chief  Chev^nlng's  most  valuable  of- 
ficers IS  Sgt  Otha  Kelly,  a  Negro  Sgi  Kelly 
is  popular  with  Negroes  and  his  picture  Is  on 
police  recruiting  posterF  as  an  example  of 
police  careers  available  to  Negroes  Orlando 
has  11  Negro  pol4cemen  and  is  reekiUE  more. 

A  future  project  for  the  <lepartment  is  to 
ippen  a  branch  or  pi-illce  I'rerinc!  otfice  in  tlie 
largest  Negro  area.  Chief  Chewnlng  believes 
this  will  afford  Negro  residents  a  quicker  and 
better  outlet  for  their  problems 

One  otficial  heavily  involved  with  work 
mi'int;  voting  Negroes  is  Juvenile  Judt.e  D. 
Arthur  'yea.rgey.  His  overall  work  h:is  dc^ne 
much  to  hold  down  the  crime  rate  among 
Juveniles  However,  he  says  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  there  is  no  increase  sho'wn  for 
juvenile  c/ime 

Working  with  the  Orange  County  Bar. 
Judge  ■yeargey  has  .uranged  for  the  bar  to 
provide  young  otTenders  with  volunteer  at- 
•orney  aid  Tins  wms  t:oins  on  long  before  the 
.Supreme  Court's  (iault  decision  last  year  or- 
dered legal  aid  for  offending  youths  who 
wanted  it. 
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He  is  a  strung  advocate  of  opening  Juvenile 
courts  to  the  press.  He  siiys  the  mere  act  of 
a  reporter's  opening  his  note  pad  at  a  court 
iiearliiK  has  a  KTeal<r  elfect  on  the  parents 
of  a  young  otlender  th.ui  .mything  a  Judge 
might  say.  Parents  Ju.^t  don't  want  their 
names  or  tiicir  cliildren'.s  names  ajjpearing 
in  public  print. 

Only  .ts  u  I;ist  resort  is  a  iMy  or  i;lrl  sent  to 
a  state  relonn  institution  to  serve  a  Juvenile 
court  sentence.  Every  effort  possible  to 
rehabilitate  .m  offender  Is  taken. 

All  .second  orfen.se  traffic  Molators  ^re  re- 
<iulred  to  six-nd  nit^ht  hours  in  the  emer- 
gency rooms  of  ho-spiials  where  .LCcldeni  vic- 
tims are  brou^lit.  Dnviiii;  ■, u'latiuns  have 
fallen  off  considerably 

Under  Judge  'Veargey's  direction  the  Orange 
County  Parcnt.ii  Home  has  been  established 
for  children  charced  with  inlnrr  infractions 
who  have  no  home  or  come  from  broken 
homes. 

D.irs  were  removed  from  -he  Juvenile  De- 
tection Home  three  vears  .igo  A  strong  reli- 
gious prosrram  h.is  been  put  on  by  the  min- 
isterial association  find  recreational  activities 
keep  the  yoiincsters  bii.=y.  The  youths  are 
tiiught  basic  sch'v'l  subjects  by  public  .'^chool 
teachers. 

There  al.so  is  ;,n  Edgcwood  Boys  Ranch 
where  tlrst  offenders  are  rehabilitated.  A 
strong  rehttious  .itmosphere  prevails  and 
church  workers  counsel  with  the  offending 
boy's  parents  Bovs  .are  :;lven  ranch  duties 
and  required  to  attend  public  school.  Of  the 
60  boys  at  tlie  ranch  in  its  two  years  of  op- 
eration only  fft'o  ha'.e  run  away. 

ClMc  Kroups  .-iKi  individuals  financed  con- 
struction of  the  Ptirental  Home  ruid  Boys 
Ranch    ind  help  m  its  operations. 

One  effective  crime  curb  is  a  Judge-to- 
yomh  type  group  whK  h  Judee  Yeargey  calls 
the  Juvenile  r<iurt  .^dvlso^y  Council.  Two 
representatives  from  each  school  In  Omnge 
County  meet  about  eery  six  weelcs. 

r'ne  boys  and  rrtrls  freely  discuss  current 
jiroblems  such  as  m  trtniana.  smoking,  si)e«<l- 
ing  with  Judge  'V'esrcrey  The  youngsters  often 
request  discussions  with  newspapers  and 
narcotics  ;uid  FBI  indents  The  meetings  en- 
.'iblp  the  Judp-e  to  detect  juvenile  trouble 
iueas. 

All  these  projects  and  all  the  efforts  of 
police,  savs  Judee  Yeargey,  are  being  put 
together  to  try  to  make  a  climate  conducive 
to  preventinsj  crime. 

It  is  a  climate  most  citi?s  .vould  r:nd  en- 
viable. 


The  Snooping  Machine! 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NtW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
oration'.s  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vasion of  Privacy,  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  chair,  held  hearinps  In  1966 
on  a  proposed  National  Data  Bank.  Those 
hearings,  as  well  as  intensive  press 
.speculation  and  increasing  conRressional 
interest,  have  caused  the  National  Data 
Bank  to  become  inextricably  interwoven 
with  all  the  worst  aspects  of  big  govern- 
ment characterized  as  "Bis  Brother." 
The  Pttcmpt  to  -eparatc  out  the  strands 
which  would  be  beneficial  for  our  society 
from  those  which  would  kill  privacy  is 
now  a  fundamental  concern  of  many  in- 
foi'incd  wi'itcrs  on  this  subject. 

Prof.  Alan  Westin  has  written  an  ac- 
cui'ate  history  of  the  National  Data  Bank 
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debate  and  has  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  continuing  discn.^sion  in  the 
May  issue  of  Playboy.  As  he  .says: 

Wliat  This  all  bolls  down  to  is  the  fact  that 
American  society  wants  both  statistical  data 
and  privacy. 

As  a  nation,  wo  do  not  want  to  become 
data  rich  at  the  price  of  becoming  pri- 
vacy poor.  In  order  to  iranslorm  The 
Snooping  Machine"  into  a  meaningful 
engine  for  ijiokics.s.  a  ba.sic  undei-stanri- 
ing  of  the  issues  involved  must  Ije  kejjt 
clearly  in  mind.  Professor  Westin's  arti- 
cle is  veiT  helpful  in  this  rr^ard  nnd 
I  am  plca.sed  to  Insert  it  in  the  Ritord 
at  this  point: 

The  dNOdPiNG  M\ciJiNE 
I  By  Alan  VVe^tin) 

Tlie  year  ;.s  197,5.  The  place  is  a  suburb 
in  the  UiuKd  .Statf^.  The  setting  is  a  record- 
cntrol  society  that  could  make  George 
Orwell's  Oceania  .ilmost  look  like  a  liaven 
of  privacy. 

.At  seven  a  in  ,  our  tytiic.il  rifl/en.  an  i  ii- 
pineer  named  Rf'ger  M.  Smith,  wakes  up. 
dresses,  h.is  breakfast  and  i;ets  ready  to  com- 
mute by  car  to  his  office  in  Central  City. 
Already,  heat,  light  and  water  records  fed 
directly  from  his  home  to  tX,"  Centra]  City 
Utility  Corporation  (for  piirp)Oi-es  of  billing 
and  use  ana!v?ls|  provide  dat.i  that  can  es- 
tablish when  .Smith  i,'ot  up  ,;iici  just  how  he 
moved  through  his  house. 

.Smith  lakts  his  c.ir  out  of  the  g.irape  and 
drives  onto  the  turnpike,  heading  dovi'ntown. 
As  he  reflches  the  toilgate.  his  license  iJl.ite 
Is  automatically  scanned  by  a  television 
camera  and  his  number  is  sent  instanuane- 
oiisly  to  an  on-line  computer  cont.-Uning  li.sts 
of  wanted  persons,  stolen  cars  and  traffic- 
ticket  violators.  If  .Smith's  plate  regi.sters  ;i 
positive  resp)onse.  police  stationed  100  yards 
along  the  turnpike  will  have  the  signal  before 
Smith's  car  reaches  their  position. 

As  he  stops  at  the  tollgate.  Smith  i;ivcs  the 
initial  jierformance  of  what  will  lie  .i  ritual 
repeated  many  times  during  the  day.  He 
places  his  right  thumb  in  front  of  ■:■.  sr^^nninp 
camera.  .At  the  .same  time,  he  recites  uuo  the 
unit's  microphone.  "Smith  Roeer  M  .  2734- 
2124-4806."  Roger  has  Ju.st  used  his  tliumb- 
print.  voiceprlnt  .and  personal  idpntificatinn 
number  to  carry  out  his  first  finan.-ial  tran.";- 
actlon  of  the  day. 

Roper's  inptits  arc  carried  swiftly  by  data 
line  to  the  Downto-wn  National  Bank,  the 
central  depository  of  Roger's  financial  ac- 
count. Though  he  inay  have  accounts  in 
other  Ixmks  throuphout  the  country,  these 
are  all  registered  ;ind  monitored  by  tiie  bank 
in  Smith's  place  of  residence  or  work.  Wlien 
the  thumbprint  and  voiceprlnt  recorded  .;t 
the  tollgate  are  compared  with  the  bar.k'.s 
m.xster  prints,  establishinp  that  :t  is  reallv 
•  Smith,  Roger  M.,  2734-2124-4806."  the  bank's 
computer  jxists  a  75-cent  charge  to  hl.-i  ac- 
count and  flashes  a  75-ccnt  credit  to  the 
bank  holding  the  Turnpike  .Authority 
account. 

Tliroughont  his  typical  day.  when  !';e  p.irks 
at  the  Trianele  Garage,  is  repistcred  in  and 
out  of  the  company  office  for  payroH  verifica- 
tion, has  lunch  at  Jimmy's  East,  makes  pt:r- 
ch.xses  at  Macy's,  goes  to  Central  City  Sta- 
dium for  a  ball  game,  places  a  bet  on  the 
daily  double,  buys  plane  tickets,  settles  his 
hotel  bill  or  buys  500  sliares  of  Electronic 
Computers  Unlimited.  Roper  Smith  will  u.se 
no  cash.  Money  has  been  eliminated,  except 
for  pocket-chanpe  transactions. 

Of  course,  all  of  Roccr's  rectilar.  coiitin-.unp 
obligations  :  re  paid  a.iitom.itically  :rom  his 
accoiuit — his  niortfaee  inst;,-ii:.'np;''.ts.  insur- 
ance premiums,  maeazme  .siibsc-iptions.  or- 
panizaticua!  montbership  dues.  etc.  Those 
continuing  accounts  That  H'uctuate  monthly 
,ire    also    veniied    u::d    T-.iid    n.v.tomaticallv — 
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medical  bills,  psychiatrist's  fees  gasoline 
charges,  telephone  bills.  [),iv-T\'  account, 
book-club  purchases,  etc  .Ml  hn.inciHl  credlus 
to  lioger's  account,  each  carefully  identified 
as  to  the  ^rf>urce  and  <  lassified  .vs  to  the 
basis  IT  iiayment.  go  directly  U)  the  bank, 
not  to  Hoi:er  Hoeer's  various  rederal.  state 
and  local  ;ax  obligations  .-ire  dettrmined  by 
computer  iialysis  and  are  aut.t)inatlcallT  p.Ud 
when  due 

I  i»!s  IS  a  superb  system-  efficient  practical 
and  lar  chenper  than  the  money  economy 
with  which  inaiikind  lumMed  along  fcr  so 
long  But  one  by-product  uf  the  cashless 
:o.-i('v  i.-.  that  every  ^iBnlhc;tnt  movement 
.iiid  Iran-action  ol  Roger  Smith's  life  has 
pnxiiiced  a  ])ennanent  record  in  the  computer 
inemf-rv  :  ystem  .As  he  spends.  us*s  and 
travels,  he  leaves  .in  intransmutat)le  and 
centralized  dtK^umentarv  trail  Dehiiul  'Urn.  To 
tliose  VMlli  ucces-s  u>  iiis  linancial  .icctunt, 
iioper  Smith's  lile  is  .in  open   t  ipe 

But  liie  ilailv  denuciinp  ul  Roger  .Smith  has 
only  bepun  For  every  person  in  the  United 
Stater,  in  1073.  there  are  lour  master  tiles 
His  complete  educational  record  trom  pre- 
;choo!  iiUrsery  to  posterRduale  evening  ci  urse 
in  iii.iti'rboat  economics,  is  in  ,  ii  Kiiicatlonal 
dossier,  incliiriintr  ;iie  risulus  of  all  intelli- 
pence.  aptitude  and  jjcrsonality  tests  lie's 
taV-.en.  ratings  by  instructors  and  peers  and 
cmiputer  aiial'ises  ui  Ids  projected  educa- 
tional rapacities. 

Rrjger':;  complete  employment  recfirri  con- 
tains entries  lor  every  job  .he  haa  held  with 
ratr-  of  p.'.y.  .-^upcrv  isors'  evaluations,  psy- 
chomelrlc  test  results  recommendations  out- 
side interests,  f.imily  milieu  and  ;i  computer- 
analyzed,  up-to-date  job-security  [jrohle  All 
of  this  is  avail. ihle  for  lIl,■^t,lIlt  jirint-oiit  when 
an  employer  wants  to  consider  Roger  for  a  job 
or  a  promotion. 

Roger's  financial  file  is  probably  the  I.irgest, 
It  ronrains  a  selected  hlstorv  of  his  tinanclal 
tr.'iiis.irtioiis,  from  his  earliest  entry  into 
the  computerized  economy  to  liis  latest  ex- 
penditure for  a  now  C.irramb«-35  sport-s  car 
His  patterns  of  earnings,  fixed  expenditures, 
<liscretionary  spending,  computer-jirojecled 
earning  capacity  and  similar  items  .re  ;11 
kept  ready,  .so  that  decisions  involvme  loans, 
niortpaees.  insvirance  and  other  credit-hne 
tran.sactions  lor  Roeer  Smith  are  iTi.ide  with 
full  kno'.vledee  of  Ins  fiscal  hl'tc«-y. 

Finally,  there  is  Roger's  natioiwl  citizen- 
ship hie  rills  IS  a  unified  Federal-state-local 
dossier  that  contains  all  of  Rocer's  life  his- 
tory that  is  "of  relevance"  to  Government 
In  1975.  that  is  quite  a  broad  category.  It 
includes  his  birtl\  tacts  and  permanent  iden- 
tiflcation  number,  his  educational  Hie  in  full 
I  after  all.  it  was  either  jiublic  education  or 
imblicly  a.ssistedl,  his  military  service,  all 
the  inlormatlon  from  his  license  applications. 
income-tax  records  and  Social  .Security  tlata 
and.  if  lie  now  works  or  wcrk.f-d  in  the  past 
as  a  Government  cmplovee.  consultant  or 
contractor,  his  public  em.plovTnent  record  and 
.i.s.'i'^rted  security  clearances.  If  Hocer  was 
ever  arrested  for  a  crime  other  tlian  .i  minor 
tratTic  violation,  a  special  public-offender  in- 
telligence hie  ;s  opened  on  Roeer  Smith  that 
includes  a  laree  base  of  information  relating 
to  ills  educational,  employment,  military, 
family  and  civic  activity.  Citizenship  hies 
also  include  a  personal-health  (atef?orv.  de- 
veloped to  aid  public-health  measures  and 
to  assist  individuals  caupht  in  health  crises 
away  from  their  home  physicians.  This  con- 
tains a  complete  naedical  dossier  from  birth 
condition  and  psychosexual  development  to 
reports  of  last  week's  immunization  shot, 
cardiogram  flutter  or  extended-depres.slon 
check-up  Most  important  of  all.  these  four 
master  t.Ies  on  education,  employment,  fi- 
nances and  Citizenship  can  Ije  put  together 
into  one  unified  print-out  whenever  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  with  subpoena  power  chooses 
to  do  .so. 

For  ourooses  of  economic  forecasting,  de- 
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mo^aphlc  stvidles  and  b*havlnnil  prediction, 
the  dHta  bfuie  such  a  doaaler  society  haa 
created  pr<'>vldP!i  uneqiuilwl  ^pport'inltles  fi>r 
research  and  policy  AiialysKi  Por  eiifdrcement 
I'f  public  programa— etjucdtlonal  reformB.  in- 
tivTHtion  rulBB  crime  control,  mental 
heal'-h  —  the  national  flle  ay.stem  hrlnifs  un- 
paralleled *d-  int<ti(eH  But  'Tuclal  elements 
i)f  privacy  in  a  free  stx^tetv  such  aa  the  par- 
ti.tl  .inonymlty  of  life  limited  circulation  of 
personal  information  md  preservation  of 
confidence  in  certain  intimate  relationship*, 
are  the  blee<llnn  casu^iltlec  if  a  dosBler  soci- 
ety For  the  Rouer  smiths  of  1975  life  U  by. 
on  -ind  fr>r  the  record 

How  dioee  the  record  net  *iirk  '  For  Ro(?er 
Smith  who  started  work  ^ui  .^n  engineer  at 
Consolidated  Technics  in  'he  '  >ld  personnel 
system"  days  of  ri<^S  the  fl^u^h  of  under- 
.st.indlni<  came  when  ne  was  considered  for 
ttie  key  promotion  of  his  carper  a  possible 
mi>ve  from  eniflneerlnif  supervisor  it  Con- 
solidated Technics  to  deputy  vice-president 
fi>r  ennlneerlni?  at  General  Space,  Incorpo- 
rated .\s  Roller  .-irtt  in  the  office  of  the  infor- 
mation-system analyst  ■formerly  personnel 
director  I  of  General  Space  he  found  himself 
startnn  at  a  prtiit-out  that  had  Just  been 
handed  to  him  It  wis  titled  Inconsistent 
It«ms  for  Personal  Explanation  at  Assesa- 
m»nt  lutijrview  '  As  he  scanned  the  list,  he 
found  these  items 

1  fl:i/'i  Sc't'jol  P>-r-ionaht{j  Tf^t  Profile. 
HlKh  score  on  the  Posdlclt  Artistic  and  Lit- 
erary Interest  Inventory,  technical  career 
rated     doubtful  " 

2.  Criminal  Record  Dlsturbini;-the-peace 
conviction  Davtona  Bench  Florida,  mce  18 
Speeding  tickets  New  Jersey  Turnpike.  1973. 
1974 

J  Cuic  .4<t!fity  Signed  antldraft  petition 
circulated  by  Colgate  University  chapter. 
Miike  Love  Nut  Wiu-  -Society  Do*)r  registers 
showed  ittendiuice  at  caunpus  lecture  by 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell    age  20 

4  lTu:orne  Managcrnt-nt  Rating  B—  .Aver- 
age annual  personal  loan  held  during  past 
five  years— «30OO  to  »oO<>i  Balance  In  savings 
account  on  April   1     S217  41 

If  vi>u  h.ive  studied  this  long  enough." 
the  information-system  analyst  broke  in.  "let 
me  brletly  Explain  our  procedure  here  to  you. 
Tou  are  one  if  four  men  being  considered  for 
this  p>jBition  We  w«nt  vou  to  take  .is  much 
time  ^Ji  you  r.eed  to  wnte  out  an  explanation 
of  these  Items  in  vour  record  Yuur  .vnswers 
should  be  m  terms  of  how  U\e»e  items  might 
.irfect  a  poBBible  career  for  you  here  .it  Gen- 
eral Space,  IiKorporated  Keep  in  mind  that 
we  do  .^eventv-tlve  percent  >f  nir  work  for 
the  Federal  Sp«u:e  V  >yage  Program,  and  that 
involves  ctassitled  information  The  explana- 
tion y  lu  give  us  will  become  part  at  your 
general  personnel  Ules.  of  course,  including 
the  dlsptjsition  we  make  of  your  employ- 
ment review 

Since  thi.s  is  the  first  tune  you  seem  to 
have  applied  for  a  job  under  the  new  com- 
putorlzed  career-analysis  system,  let  me  re- 
.issure  you  that  this  is  not  in  unusually 
large  number  of  inconsistent  Items  to  be  pre- 
sented with  Your  complete  tile  runs  close  to 
two  hundred  and  ftfty  pages,  which  is  about 
the  average  length  for  a  man  of  your  age 
However.  I  think  it  is  <nly  faar  to  tell  you 
•hat  two  of  the  men  being  evaluated  for  the 
ixisition  have  no  inconsistencies  to  comment 
on  its  part  of  their  personal  interviews  After 
you  have  done  this  on  several  occasions  you 
will  probably  get  used  to  It    ' 

M  this  point.  Rod  Serling  should  appear 
on  the  television  screen,  grin  his  raffish  grin 
and  say.  Portrait  of  life  In  a  fish  b<.iwl. 
somewhere  in  the  Twilight  Zone  "  We  should 
all  be  able  to  smile  appreciatively  at  his 
.'.uoerb  science-fiction  imagination  and  then 
check  the  late  movie  on  channel  two  The 
trouble  is  that  Roger  Smith's  dilemma  is 
closer  to  reality  than  we  think,  t^ith  tech- 
nologically and  as  a  matter  ol  social  trends 
m  America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Consider  flrst  the  queatlon  of  techno- 
logical feasibility  ITie  average  person  knows 
that  computers  can  collect  and  store  vast 
amounts  of  data,  search  this  with  great 
swlftnesB,  make  comparisons  .md  collation 
and  engage  in  machlne-to-machlne  ex- 
changes of  data  all  at  tiulte  reasonable  cost 
per  bit  of  information  Despite  this  general 
awiireness,  there  Ls  still  a  common  tendency 
to  believe  that  technological  limitations" 
mike  It  impossible  la  collect  information  for 
I  dossier  system  of  the  detail  described  for 
Roger  Smith 

Such  a  t)ellef  is  simply  nonsen-se  To  Illus- 
trate this  fact  we  need  only  lotjk  at  one 
d.ita  memory  proce.ss  recently  developed  by 
the  Precision  Instrument  Company  of  Palo 
Alto,  California  This  system  uses  a  one-watt, 
continuous-wave  .irgon  laser  to  burn  minute 
"pits"  in  the  opaque  coaling  of  plastic  com- 
puter tape  Tlie  liuser  is  so  precise  .ind  can  be 
focused  so  intensely  that  each  pit  is  only 
one  micron,  or  000039  Inch  In  size  Wliere 
iiorm.il  recording  has  been  .ibout  56(iO  bits  of 
informutluu  on  an  Inch  of  magnetic  tape, 
the  new  laser  process  can  put  (345,000  000  bits 
in  microscopic  p.irallel  rows  on  each  Inch 
And  ilie  recording  process  achieves  speeds  of 
12.000,000  bits  per  second 

Once  recorded,  the  information  is  per- 
manently available  for  use  To  read  the  data. 
a  lower-powered  laser  beam  examines  the 
tape  as  it  files  past  at  high  velocity,  translat- 
ing the  light  that  shines  through  the  [)its 
into  an  electrical  pulse  that  Is  sent  Uj  a 
print-out  machine  or  a  computer  for  furtlier 
use 

In  terms  of  a  dossier  society,  the  laser 
memory  system  means  that  a  single  4800- 
fool  reel  of  one- inch  tape  could  contain  about 
20  double-spaced  typed  pages  of  data  (.>n  every 
person  in  the  United  States — man.  woman 
.iiid  child.  It  would  Uike  only  f.mr  minutes 
to  retrieve  .i  person's  dL>ssler  under  such  a 
system  With  100  reels  of  tape,  stored  in  a 
room  no  larger  than  15  feet  by  JO  feet.  2000 
IKiges  of  data  could  be  malnUilned  on  every 
American  Allowing  extra  time  to  locate  the 
particular  reel  on  which  a  subjects  flle  was 
stored,  his  entire  2000-page  dossier  could  be 
retrieved  in  .ibout  ten  minutes. 

The  cashless  society  lies  equally  within 
tfchnologlciU  reach  Enough  computers  could 
eiislly  be  prrxlueed  to  handle  the  volume  of 
transactions  that  would  be  generated  by  an 
automatic  economy.  Remote-p^ilnt  inquiries 
and  inputs  from  small  desktop  units  lo  a 
central  computer  are  in  common  use  today 
in  airline-  and  hotel-reservation  systems. 
New  types  of  telephone  instruments,  such  as 
the  Bell  Touch  Tone  card-dialing  system. 
illow  bills  to  be  paid  from  the  home  .ind  per- 
mit merchants  to  verify  availability  of  funds 
before  releasing  products  to  purchasers. 
Vending  machines  have  been  developed  that 
use  optical  scanners  to  accept  credit  cards. 
Though  there  are  stiU  some  problems  in 
achieving  unique  identification  of  each  in- 
dividual by  single  flngerprlnt  ^ir  volceprint., 
simultaneous  use  of  these  techniques  could 
now  prevent  all  but  the  most  elaborately 
conceived  frauds  Any  losses  of  this  kind 
would  probably  be  far  less  than  those  cur- 
rently sustained  by  check  forgery  and  stolen 
credit  cards  Technologically,  then,  we  now 
have  the  capability  of  installing  a  com- 
puterized economic  system. 

Even  though  both  the  dossier  network 
and  the  automated  economy  are  techno- 
logically possible,  this  does  not  mean  that 
American  society  has  to  use  its  capabilities 
in  this  way  Why  shouldn't  we  dismiss  this 
prospect  as  something  that  Government  and 
private  organUatlons  would  never  think  of 
adopiing'  'The  answer  is  that  several  basic 
social  trends  in  American  lite  have  been 
mtc.iiik;  us  in  precisely  such  a  direction  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades 

The  tirst  of  these  trends  Is  the  enormous 
expansion  of  information  gathering  and  rec- 
ord keeping  in  our  society    Partly,  this  stems 
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from  factors  such  as  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  industrial  system,  the  expan- 
sion of  regulatiiry.  welfare  and  security  func- 
tions by  Government  and  the  growth  of 
large-scale  bureaucracies  In  our  corpora- 
tlon.s.  universities,  unions  and  churches 
Partly,  the  growth  In  record  collection  stems 
from  the  breakdown  of  traditional,  face-to- 
face  techniques  for  personal  evaluation  of 
IndlvldUrtls  by  .uithorlttes  In  an  age  of  in- 
creased personal  mobility,  nationalization 
of  culture  and  standardized  mass  education 
when  so  many  people  within  each  socio- 
economic group  look,  talk  and  think  alike, 
"the  tile"  becomes  the  Government's  instru- 
niful   for  distinguishing  among  them 

Similarly,  the  turn  of  social  science  from 
rational  or  interest-seeking  models  of  hu- 
m.in  motivation  to  heavily  psychological  and 
sociological  explanations  of  human  behav- 
ior means  tliat  masses  of  lilghly  personal 
data  must  lie  collected  to  analyse  events 
"sclentltically  "  and  make  wise  choices  in 
public  policy  Self-disclosure  by  individuals. 
then.  l>ecomes  .in  obligation  of  gcKxl  citizen- 
ship in  the  modern  age.  as  well  as  an  act  of 
fiiltli  in  "science  " 

Tluis.  when  each  American  today  reaches 
the  gatekeepers  of  public  and  private  auth- 
ority, the  offlclals  basic  response  is  to  open 
a  flle  on  him.  ask  for  extensive  self-revela- 
tion, conduct  independent  investigations  and 
share  Information  with  other  certified  flle 
managers  of  our  society  If  anyone  thinks 
this  is  in  exaggerated  portrait.  Just  stop  and 
think  for  one  moment:  How  many  Govern- 
ment forms  and  reports  on  yourself  or  your 
family  did  you  till  out  during  the  past  year'' 
How  many  questionnaires  did  you  answer 
about  yourself  How  many  progress  reports 
on  your  activities  did  you  file  with  financial, 
emplovment  and  organizational  authorities'' 
How  many  investigations  of  yourself  do  you 
think  were  conducted  without  your  knowl- 
edge? How  many  Investigators  asked  you 
atKiut  other  peoples  lives  How  many  eval- 
uations of  others  did  you  contribute  to 
the  permanent  files''  Did  you  ever  refuse  to 
answer  (juestlons  about  others  or  yourself? 
Do  you  know  anyone  who  dW 

This  growth  of  investigations,  do.sslers  and 
Information  sharing  has  been,  of  course 
enormously  accelerated  by  the  advent  of 
the  computer  Now.  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations can  process  10.  50.  100  times  as 
much  personal  Information  about  their  em- 
ployees, clients  or  wards  than  was  ever  pos- 
sible in  the  eras  of  print,  paper  and  analysis 
by  eyes  and  e.ar  The  older  barriers  of  too 
much  cost,  not  enough  time  and  tix)  much 
error  that  once  protected  privacy  of  personal 
transactions  have  been  overcome  by  the  com- 
puter In  just  the  same  way  the  barriers  of 
closed  rooms  or  open  spaces  that  once  pro- 
tected privacy  of  conversation  have  been 
swept  away  by  new  electronic  eavesdropping 
devices 

The  impact  of  the  computer  is  not  Just 
economic,  however  Its  real  force  Is  on  the 
mental  processes  of  our  society,  in  the  way 
we  think  we  should  make  decisions  once  we 
have  machine^  that  are  capable  of  accepting, 
storing  and  processing  so  much  Information 
When  machines  can  store  so  much  data  and 
so  many  tiuestions  that  we  once  thought 
beyond  our  capacities  to  resolve  can  be  an- 
swered ractually  and  logically,  our  society 
comes  to  expect  that  decisions  of  business, 
government  and  science  ought  to  be  based 
on  analysis  of  all  the  data  Anyone  who  ad- 
\()cates  wltiiholding  the  necessary  data  from 
the  information  systems  in  the  name  of 
fragile  values  such  as  privacy  or  liberty  may 
be  seen  ''.s  blocking  mans  most  promising  op- 
portunity in  history — to  know  himself  and 
to  make  more  rational,  more  predictable  de- 
cisions about   human  affairs. 

These  technological  capabilities  and  social 
pressures  became  a  tangible  issue  for  the 
Americ.in   public   with   current   proposals    to 
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create  a  national  data  center  For  years,  com- 
puter-industry lenders.  Government  data  col- 
lectors and  sociRl  scientists  had  been  ex- 
cliiiiiBinix  wistful  memos  on  the  nerd  to 
brinit  together  the  statistical  data  gathered 
and  iieki  .separatelv  by  various  public  agen- 
cies Though  this  was  lelt  to  have  Kreut  value 
lor  statistical  rrsearch.  it  was  t'cnerally  be- 
lieved that  cost  lactors.  teclinical  prcjblems 
and  an  '  unrcadv"  public  opinion  made  such 
a  data  center  something  lor  the  iuture 

In  1965.  a  committee  i.if  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  create  a  na- 
tional center  ior  "socio-economic"  data.  The 
SSRC  is  one  of  the  leading  private  .spon- 
sors of  academic  research,  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  is  the  President's  chief  coordinating 
Instrument  for  Executive  agencies.  The  re- 
port pointed  out  that  Ijureaus  within  21  ma- 
jor Federal  agencies  had  act  umulated  more 
than  600  bodies  of  statistical  data  on  30.000 
computer  l.ipes  and  lUO.OOO.oOO  jMinch  cards, 
that  there  was  a  risk  of  destruction  lor  some 
ol  this  data  and  that  what  was  kept  was  not 
being  coordinated  etfccllvely  for  analytical 
use. 

The  Budget  Bureau  responded  by  hiring  a 
management  consultant  named  Edgar  S. 
Dunn,  Jr  to  sludv  the  issue  Late  in  1965, 
lie  rejiorted  that  ttie  data-center  idea  was 
excellent  Computer  technolo^'V.  he  noted, 
now  made  p<\;sible  .-tatistical  aids  to  public 
jxilicy  analysis  th.it  had  never  been  possible 
before  At  tlie  same  time,  important  new  P'cd- 
eral  responsibilities  for  urban  renewal, 
health,  antipoverty.  education  and  civil 
rights  programs  made  amalgamation  of  sta- 
tistical data  essential  Dunn  observed  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  center  could  be  .some  'JOOO 
tapes  that  had  been  Idemifed  as  the  most 
important  of  tlie  Federal  data  pool.  These 
would  tie  drawn  Irom  housing  and  current 
ixipulation  data  licld  bv  the  Census  Bureau, 
consumer-expenditure  surveys  and  industry- 
labr>r  dat.i  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  .Sta- 
tistics. Social  .Secrritv  ilata  and  Internal 
Revenue  .Service  records 

The  Dunn  report  recommended  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  .i.sk  Congress  for  a  small  ap- 
propriation in  1967  to  [(reserve  the  'j0(J0  key 
tapes  and  to  start  design  of  the  data  center. 
Tlie  proi>os.iI  seemed  to  be  uaining  momen- 
tum when  the  Budget  Bureau  named  a  task 
force  in  December  U)65  to  make  (^ver-all  rec- 
ommendations for  in.jre  elTcctive  utilization 
of  Federal  data.  This  committee,  chaired  by 
Professor  Carl  Kaysen.  an  economist  who  had 
served  with  the  Kennedy  Administration  and 
IS  now  chairman  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  .it  Princeton,  was  expected  to 
give  the  data-renter  proijosal  warm  endorse- 
ment About  the  same  time,  the  press  re- 
ported that  another  Federal  Executive  com- 
mission had  urged  the  creation  ol  a  com- 
puterized national  employment  service;  this 
would  contain  personnel  files  on  ])crsons 
seeking  employment  and  would  be  used  to 
match  prospective  employees  with  new  job 
openings.  Yet  another  Federal  study  group 
rcixvrted  in  1965  that  .i  national  citizens' 
medical  data  bank  would  be  desirable  and 
would  j)robably  be  established  'in  the  next 
decade." 

To  those  familiar  v.ith  the  Washington 
political  jirocess.  it  looked  as  though  the  full 
Executive  "softening-up  process"  was  at 
work.  Prestlclou.<3  private  groups  had  called 
on  the  Executive  branch  to  tnove  forward 
'.vith  a  badly  needed  ijrogram.  Executive  task 
forces  had  affirmed  the  necessity  and  feasi- 
Ivility  of  the  proposal.  If  no  Congressional 
authorization  had  ijeen  needed  to  go  .-^head 
with  this  "technical  proeram"  and  if  exLst- 
;ng  funds  could  have  been  used  for  the 
early  design  studies,  the  national  data  cen- 
ter might  well  ha\e  Ijcen  launched. 

But  1966  was  a  year  too  full  ol  jAiblic 
alarms  over  Big  Brother  technology  for  this 
proposal  to  slide  by  unn'iticed.  In  early  1966. 
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two  Congressional  subcommittees  that  had 
specialized  in  probing  invasions  of  privacy 
by  Executive  agencies-  one  under  Congress- 
man Cornelius  Gallagher  of  New  .Jersey  and 
the  other  chaired  by  .Senator  Edward  V. 
Long  of  Mis.sourl  (see  lUii  Hrorlitr  in  Atnir- 
ira.  Playlxiy.  January  1967i-  -began  studying 
the  proposed  data  center,  and  with  serious 
initial  reserv.'itions.  While  they  were  doiia.' 
so.  the  Washington  press  corps  learned  ol 
tlie  idea:  a  series  of  sharp  attacks  on  the 
Diiim  re[-,ort  apjieared  in  leading  national 
magazines  and  newspapers  during  May  and 
June  1966.  'Die  liljeral  Wathnifitiit}  Post 
headlined  its  stor\  ,  "Cent<T  lor  Data  on 
Everylxxly  l^ecomniciided."  '  .-Xiiijarenily  no 
secrets  would  be  kept  irom  the  data  center," 
the  Po^t  concluded  The  ionser\  atlve  US. 
Nfti's  A-  World  Report  was  even  more  alarmed. 
Ill  \\  Government  Watch  f.n  200  000,000 
.Americans,"  US.  Nnrs  warned  its  readers: 
"Your  life  Sitory  may  be  on  nle  v.ith  the 
Go\prnment  before  long,  subject  tfi  oincial 
scrutiny  at  the  [msh  of  a  button"  In  addi- 
tion, several  articles  were  written  aljout  the 
millions  of  investisative  tiles,  or  dossiers,  that 
were  being  collected  regularly  on  .American 
citizens  t>y  Government  agencies  and  private 
credit  Ijureaus.  The  jjublic  tjegan  to  realize 
just  liow  much  jiersonal  information  was 
(.'oing  into  public  and  private  information 
lilc 

;  iioiit:h  .Senator  Long  held  ,.  tw(j-day  hear- 
ing that  explored  the  Dunn  report,  the  lull- 
dress  confrontation  on  the  national  data 
tenter  c  ame  in  July  19C().  when  the  Cjallagher 
subcommittee  called  Executive  agency  ofli- 
cials  in  to  iestif\.  The  iirincipal  witnesses 
were  Edgar  Dunn  and  Haymor.d  r.  Bowman. 
.'Vssistant  Director  lor  Statistical  st.indards 
of  the  Budget  Bureau.  Both  exjjlained  that 
the  data  renter  was  only  a  tentative  idea  in 
development  stage,  not  a  finished  "decision  " 
They  also  acknowledged  that  the  .S.S  R  C 
rejjort  and  the  Dunn  report  had  not  Iwen 
"careful  enough  m  their  wording"  and  had 
been  lauliy  in  lailing  io  discuss  in  detail  the 
j)roblem  of  .safeguarding  jirivacy.  .\s  their 
testimony  proceeded,  they  stressed  that  only 
statistical  socioeconomic  data  would  go  into 
the  center,  not  '  i)ersonal"  matters  such  as 
educational  or  court  records,  psychological 
test  results,  etc..  and  that  the  data  would 
be  lused  solely  for  statistical  analysis  Infor- 
mation about  named  individuals  wotild  not 
be  used  for  regulatory  or  law-enforcement 
I)urposes:  tlils  was  lo  be  a  slatlstical  and  not 
an  intelligence  system. 

As  for  the  need  lo  create  such  a  data  cen- 
ter, the  Executive  sixikesmen  noted  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
money  were  being  spent  lor  socioeconomic 
programs  about  which  the  .Administration. 
Congress  .uid  the  public  liad  inadequate  or, 
sometimes,  no  slgnficant  data  on  which  to 
plan  or  judge  policy  alternatives  Finally,  the 
witnesses  explained  that  everyone  ns.sociated 
with  the  data-center  idea  had  simply  as- 
sumed that  statutory  provisions  wouid  be 
enacted  to  limit  the  uses  of  the  dat.i  to  sta- 
tistical jjurposps  -.nd  lorbld  all  regulatory  or 
in-osecutive  use  and  that  ;tdmlnKstrative  rules 
would  liave  been  set  to  enforce  antldisclosure 
and  confidentiality  l.iws.  The  model  tiiey  had 
taken  for  granted  was  the  Census  Bureau, 
which  has  a  tight  statute,  strict  rules  .iiid 
no  known  inst.inces  of  misuse  of  its  data 
since  It  began  r.peratlons  at  the  start  of  the 
Amirican  republic 

However  persu.isive  this  Executive  cise  for 
the  data  center  might  seem  when  summa- 
rized liere.  it  was  completely  shot  down  in 
flames  at  the  Ciallagher  Isearings.  The  lir.st 
missiles  came  from  several  computer  spc- 
cialisUs.  particularly  Paul  Baran  c;f  i-.e  Rand 
Corporation.  These  witnesses  miormed  the 
Congressmen  that,  as  long  as  the  identities 
of  individuals  were  kept  attached  lo  the  data 
put  into  the  center,  there  was  always  the 
possibility  that  those  managing  the  center 
or  those  obt.iining  access  to  it  could  convert 
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It  into  .111  iiiifllit^ence  system  and  oljtain  a 
comprehensue  |)rint-out  of  .ill  the  informa- 
tion about  ,1  target  individual  They  also 
showefl  how  much  jiersonal  and  potentially 
damaging  informatii.m  about  individuals  and 
Inisinesses  could  be  extracted  by  tr.iined  in- 
telligence personnel  troni  the  kinds  of  ilal.i 
th.it  would  be  t'olng  into  the  proj-Hised  center 

Wlien  pressed  by  Contrressman  Gallagher 
aijout  tliese  problems,  the  Executive  officials 
admitted  that  they  could  not  separate-  Iden- 
tities lr<im  data  "The  center  had  to  have  the 
name,  ihe  .social  Security  number  or  some 
personal  identification  system  permanently 
linked  to  the  data  so  that  the  Income-tax  files 
of  Roger  Smith  could  be  linked  to  his  Social 
Security  and  Census  files  and  so  that  tlie 
progress  of  identified  individuals  could  be 
traced  through  time  Thus,  even  tlunigh  tlie 
Identities  would  not  .ippear  on  any  of  llie 
j,tatistics  ilrawn,  the  \  ery  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem made  it  impossrble  Ui  prevent  intelli- 
gence files  from  being  obtained  on  ji.irticular 
mdividu.ils,  Tliouph  several  computer  spe- 
cialists indicated  that  elaborate  saleguards 
against  oulslde  intrusion  and  many  types  of 
inside  misuse  had  been  developed  for  na- 
tional-security computer  systems,  none  of 
these  teclmological  safeguards  liad  been  con- 
sidered as  yet  by  the  data-center  proponents 
In  tact  they  displayed  conslderai^Ie  Igno- 
rance :it}'iul  ilesiizn  .md  machine  techniques 
for  assuring  jjrlvacy. 

The  other  .it  tick  on  the  d.ita  center  came 
frt.'in  legal  and  civil-libi'riy  experts  testilyim; 
Liefore  the  subcommittee  Congrc-'^sman  tlal- 
lagher  and  his  colipiigues  drew  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive w!tnps,<;es  damning  adml.ssion.s  that 
they  had  not  thought  through  the  constitu- 
ticjiial  .iiid  legal  jirotections  that  ought  to  be 
.ttachcd  lo  personal  information  given  to 
the  Government  for  one  jmrpose  and  then 
compiled  into  a  centralized  data  pool  lor 
other  uses.  The  le^a!  specialists  showed  that 
the  system  could  have  enormous  potential 
elTect.s  on  the  citizen's  privacy  and  could 
lead  to  a  major  increase  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  Federal  ollicials  who  might  use  the 
data  for  intelligence  jfurposes  Cfru-n  tliesp 
possibilities.  Congressman  Gallagher  argued 
that  thorough  analysis  of  the  lull  range  of 
problems  was  called  for  in  advance  of  any 
decision  to  st  irt  a  center.  Yet  the  fiall.igher 
subcommittee  est,iblished  that  no  committee 
or  acivisf)ry  grrmp  liad  been  called  in  to  con- 
sider the  technological,  jjsychological.  con- 
stitutional and  political  implications  of  the 
data  center,  despite  the  availability  of  experts 
on  all  of  tliese  rn.itters. 

Tlie  G.illagher  hearings  ended  with  a  prom- 
ise by  the  Biidt!et  Bureau  spokesmen  that  no 
start  on  the  data  center  would  be  in.idc  with- 
out seeking  approval  from  Congress.  I'ubli- 
cations  as  diverse  as  the  Nation.  Tlir  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Thr  Nrrr  York  Timrs  and  the 
NAM  (National  A.s.sociation  of  Manufactur- 
ers! Heporti  applauded  the  Gallagher  suli- 
committee  fcjr  it.s  work  in  halting  the  "com- 
jjuterized  garbage  pail"  and  "biggest  Big 
Brother."  Scver.il  publicatir,ns.  noting  the 
weakness  of  the  Executive  presentations,  pre- 
dicted that  the  jirojiosal  was  j.ircbahly  de'id 

This  was  one  of  the  most  premature  <.b!'- 
uanes  in  iiistory  In  October  ISfiG  the  Kivsen 
committee  I'^sued  its  report  recommending 
establishment  of  the  data  center  Having 
been  warned  by  the  Congrcs-sional  liearin!::s 
and  press  attacks,  the  men  who  wrote  tlie 
report  included  .m  appendix  discussing 
means  that  should  rind  would  be  taken  to 
guarantee  privacy.  While  far  more  informed 
and  thougiitful  tlian  the  Dunn  reixirt  or  the 
Bowman  testinionv  (jii  this  l.s.sue.  tlip  Kavsen 
discussion  of  privacy  still  left  the  i.ssues  of 
design  safegu.irds  and  legal  standards,  dis- 
turbingly vague  Congres.snian  Gallagher  pub- 
lished an  angry  letter  lie  had  written  to  the 
director  of  the  Budttet  Bureau  txprpssinc 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Kaysen  report  .md 
insisting  thpt  a  clearer  showing  of  the  need 
for  one  central  facility,  a  concrete  descrip- 
tion of  what  was  t;Oliig  into  it  and  .idvancc 
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pl*nnln(?  by  cipnipiit^r  specialists  and  con- 
atuutlunal  exp<»r'^  were  all  prerequisites  lor 
any  further  action 

In  March  10«7  Senator  Long's  subcommit- 
tee held  furtiier  hearings  on  the  data  center, 
queellonlng  Kay^en  and  Exetutue-agency 
proponents  and  hearing  clvll-libertles  objec- 
tions :ri>m  a  law  pnifessor  and  the  Washing- 
ton director  or  the  .American  ClUl  Liberties 
Union  Throimhout  the  rest  of  1967.  the  data 
center  was  debated  at  natlonnl  meetings  of 
groups  from  the  .American  Bar  Association  to 
the  Joint  Conipuler  Conference,  iind  dozens 
of  newspaper  articles  and  inngazlne  plccca 
explored  lUi  UnpUcatloos 

In  January  1968.  the  Long  subcommittee 
held  hearings  at  which  it  published  u  com- 
preheaaUe  survey  of  the  information  about 
individuals  that  is  preeeiitly  collected  by 
each  Ft>deral  .igency  The  survey  found  that 
maiiy  federal  .igencles  were  collecting  more 
personal  and  Intrusive  information  thpn  even 
the  mo6t  chartt-tble  concept  of  tli>>lr  legiti- 
mate needs  i>r  missions  could  Justify  Fur- 
thermore, the  Long  s\ibconimlttee  survey 
found  that  a  5ut>stantlal  segment  of  these 
records  w.ls  not  presently  protoctcd  bv  legal 
^-larantees  of  confidentiality  .igalnst  disclo- 
sure The  Ixjng  hearings  also  went  into  the 
rapid  growth  of  other  kinds  of  computer 
data  cehiers— credit-bureau  computer  sys- 
tems, einpluytuent  UaUt  b.tnks.  l.iw-uhfuroe- 
meiit  systems  and  .*  host  ot  other  burfeonliig 
data  pools,  some  private  and  totally  unregu- 
lated, some  i;o'.'ernmciit,il  with  c  treful  pri- 
vacy iafeguarrls  ^ind  c.hers  liicklng  such 
meiusures. 

.\s  r>{  this  wrlliu!'  there  I-  no  nntir>n-»l  d.it.x 
center  There  hiie  been  t.ilk  liy  Budget  Bu- 
reau offlclul  of  attempting  a  small  i  two- 
percent)  sample  of  the  rnrioua  da^.t  that 
v»'ould  go  Into  the  full  center,  in  order  to 
design  the  :ystrm.  .'ee  ha-v  it  might  operr\tt> 
and  demonstmte  it  for  Congre«Mon.al  review. 
There  haa  also  been  talk  of  creating  an 
advisor\'  panel  of  constmilloiial  ;awv(T«  Ex- 
ec\itlve  offlcial...  Congres'men.  Mictal  scien- 
tists and  computer  tipccnllsts  to  help  the 
Budget  Bureau  devlso  the  paclc-Tge  ot  neces- 
sary safeguards— .1  thorough  r.tatute.  ndmin- 
istratlve  regt  latlons  nnd  audit -review  proce- 
dures. Some  original  advoc.iK-s  of  the  tenter 
now  talk  of  concentrating  on  the  design  u(  a 
limited  daUi  pool  to  provide  ytitutlcil  aiiAl- 
vses  in  a  few  af  the  most  presring  .ireas  of 
natlonnl  socn«economic  policy,  cuch  ftj  pov- 
erty proLT.vms  '.IT  McOlcrire,  and  buU^  Jowly 
outw.ird  from  there. 

Whether  .iny  of  the»»  plans  fo  forward  is 
now  a  White  Hoiue  decision.  TTie  oosts  of 
starting  .iiiother  furor  l:i  Congress  m.iv  not 
have  high  appeal  m  an  election  yerir.  and 
many  Washington  ubscrers  expect  the  na- 
tional data  center  problem  to  be  cjeferrcd 
until  alter  1968. 

Ironically,  much  more  attention  W4s  given 
by  Congress  and  tiie  press  to  possible  misuse 
of  this  .sUitisticnl  svitem  than  to  the  quiet 
initiation  by  the  FBI  of  its  National  Crime 
Information  Center  :n  1067.  Thl*  uiea  .;.  cen- 
tral computer  to  toUcct  and  distribnte  na- 
tional, state  .md  locil  inforrnatioa  on  stolen 
cars,  stolen  property  and  certain  wanted  per- 
sons. While  the  system  is  presently  narrow 
In  scope,  the  plans  are  to  expand  it  in  the 
future  to  collect  much  more  intelligence  in- 
formation Which  names  will  i;o  into  files 
and  what  information  abo'.it  them  will  be 
collected  remains  to  be  seen  What  safe- 
guards will  control  the  FBI  jperatlon  has 
not  been  aired  In  the  press  or  questioned  In 
Congress  The  CongresMonai  ci.mmittccs 
that  went  after  Budget  Bureau  and  Cettsus 
Bureau  o(flcia;s  with  sharp  tnqulnqs  hiive 
.ihown  no  desire  to  put  queetloua  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover 

Looking  at  the  national  data  center  de- 
bates of  Iy66-Ui67,  we  can  see  three  dis- 
tinctly different  apprjaches  to  the  problem 
of  new  computer  technology  and  privacy  The 
first  position,  reflected  In  the  Initial  thinking 
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of  most  of  the  Executive-agency  officials. 
computer  manufacturers  .ind  'oehavinral  aCl- 
entlsts,  itsBimied  Uiat  a  modest  adaptation  of 
traditional  admlnlatrntlve  and  leual  .safe- 
guards, plus  the  expected  .self-restraint  of 
officials  who  would  uian.ige  .my  btatlstlcal 
system,  would  be  enough  to  protect  the 
citizens  privacy  Tlie  more  reflective  ^pokes- 
men  m  this  group  would  add  that  our  society 
Is  requiring  greater  UslblUty  of  certain  in- 
dividual ajid  group  .icllvltles.  in  L>rder  to 
carry  out  rationally  important  socioeconomic 
progrions  that  have  the  deep  support  of  the 
Amerlc.\a»  public.  Since  prlv  icy  has  never 
been  an  absolute  value,  they  revson.  we 
should  iiccept  certiiln  minimal  risks  to  pri- 
vacy .IS  part  of  the  balancing  of  values  in  a 
free  society 

The  second  ixteitlon.  reflected  by  the  initial 
views  of  mo^t  newspaper  editorials,  clvll- 
llbertles  groups  and  Congressional  spokes- 
men. Is  to  tip{>o»e  creation  of  a  data  center 
completely  The  need  of  Oovernment  offi- 
cials and  behavioral  scientists  lo  have  better 
statistics  for  policy  analysis  is  seen  as  simply 
inadequate  when  weighed  against  the  in- 
crease in  Federal  power  that  such  a  system 
might  bring  and  the  fears  of  depersonaliza- 
tion and  loss  of  privacy  that  it  could  generate 
among  citizens  The  only  situation  that 
would  satisfy  these  critics  would  he  a 
i.iinpor-prooC'  Nv^tt-m  m  wl.icli  .ill  identities 
were  removed  from  the  data. 

The  third  position  is  the  one  that  seems 
most  persuasive  ;;nd  that  may  be  the  ground 
on  which  tlie  two  Initial  fxisltlons  will  meet, 
now  th.'^t  the  privacy  considerations  have 
i>een  ihorouijhly  aired  This  .sees  the  udded 
threats  to  privacy  from  centralized  data  sys- 
tems as  requiring  a  new  legal  and  technical 
approach  to  sensitive-Information  manage- 
ment by  Government  While  tins  approach 
would  be  .ipplled  differently,  .iccordlng  to  the 
type  of  (lata  center  involved — statistical. 
^oclal-se^vlce  or  law-enforcement— It  !s  the 
!tatl«tieal  center  that  concerns  us  here. 

At  the  otitset.  we  must  recenlze  that  the 
indlviduM's  right  to  limit  ihe  circulation  of 
personal  information  about  himself  Is  a  vital 
part  of  his  right  to  privacy  that  vhould  not 
be  infringed  upon  without  showing  .strong 
social  need  and  oatlsfylng  requirements  as  to 
protective  safeguards  When  Oovernment 
t-kes  information  from  an  Individual  for 
one  purpose,  i.uch  as  income  taxation,  census 
enumeration  rir  Social  Security  records,  .ind 
uses  It  to  Influence,  regulate  or  prosecute  the 
individual  on  unrelated  matters,  this  strikes 
a  blow  at  the  Individual's  autonomy  and 
violates  the  confidence  under  which  the  in- 
formation was  originally  given. 

Following  this  view,  a  statistical  data  cen- 
ter must  have  lx)th  "machine  system"  safe- 
fiuards  to  limit  the  opportunities  for  mis- 
use, and  legal  controls  to  cover  those  hu- 
man abuses  that  cannot  be  averted  by  tech- 
nology Itself  At  the  system  level  we  should 
realize  that  ftorlng  data  in  computers  allows 
us — If  we  want  lo — to  create  far  more  pro- 
tection for  sensitive  information  than  Is  pos- 
sible when  written  flies  are  available  for 
physi'-al  inspection  Information  hits  in  the 
memory  banks  can  be  locked  so  that  only 
one  or  several  persons  v^rith  special  pass- 
words can  get  them  out  C'i.>mputers  can  be 
programed  to  reject  requests  for  statistical 
data  about  rnnips  that  are  really  designed 
to  get  diita  on  .'peciflc  individuals  or  business 
firms  I  For  example:  All  the  records  on 
elected  Federal  officials  from  New  York 
.State  who  are  under  45  and  served  In  the 
President's  Cabinet  m  the  past  ten  years.'  ) 
Furthermore.  :i  data  system  can  t)e  .set  up  so 
that  A  permanent  record  Is  made  of  all  In- 
quiries Such  r>n  "audit  trail"  can  be  re- 
viewed annually  by  the  management  of  the 
center.  Congressional  committees  and  an  in- 
dependent '  watchdog"  commission  of  public 
officials  and  private  citizens  set  up  for  that 
purpose 

Though   many  additional   ways   of   guard- 
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ing  a  data  center  from  outside  Intrusion  or 
in-slde  ml.su.se  could  be  outlined,  one  clenr 
fact  remains  Tlie  system  can  .still  lie  beaten 
by  those  In  charge  of  It  from  the  program- 
mers who  run  It  and  the  mechanics  who  re- 
}>iilr  breakdowns  to  those  who  are  In  charte 
of  the  enterprise  .ind  kii'W  all  the  passv^-ords 
This  means  that  a  package  of  legal  contrils 
Is  absolutely  essential  Kfir  fxaniple  a  FVd- 
eral  statute  could  specify  that  the  data  \\as 
to  be  used  solely  for  statistical  purposes; 
could  forbid  all  other  u.ses  to  influence. 
regT-ilate  or  prosecute,  making  .such  use  a 
crime  -ind  excluding  nil  .such  data  from  use 
as  evidence  in  courts:  and  could  forbid  all 
persons  other  than  data-center  employees 
from  access  to  the  data-center  files  The  ttat  \ 
could  be  specifically  €'xpmnted  from  .sub- 
poena An  Inspector  general  or  Omhudsm.ui 
type  of  official  could  be  set  up  to  hear  m- 
dl-ldual  complaints  of  alieeed  mlsu.se,  and 
Judicial  review  of  the  decisions  in  such  cases 
CO. lid  be  provided 

What  this  all  bolls  down  to  Ls  the  fact  that 
Amerlc.in  sixlety  wants  both  statistical  d.ita 
(i»!(/  privacy  V.\er  .since  the  Constitution  was 
written,  our  efforts  to  secure  both  order  and 
liberty  hive  oeen  succes.sful  when  we  have 
found  ways  to  grant  authority  to  Clovcrn- 
ment  but  to  control  It  with  the  .--tandards. 
ofjeratlng  pr(x:edures  and  review  merhanlsma 
that  protect  individual  rights  .Such  a  l):il- 
ance  of  powers  is  possible  with  a  data  cen- 
ter. If  both  the  lears  of  the  critics  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  technical  proponents  can  be 
turned  to  constructive  measures.  For  the 
Roger  Smiths.  1975  dem.mdr.  effective  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  fre<>dom  from  a  data-file 
Big  Brother  A  free  .society  should  not  have 
to  chi«>se  between  the.se  values  if  we  apply 
our  talents  for  democratic  government. 


The  People  Speak  Out — Results  of  the 
1968  Opinion  Poll,  22d  Congressional 
District    of    Ohio 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
I.N   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  April  -5,  19GS 

Mis  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  th:^  people  of  the  lid  Con:'ics- 
.sional  Di.strict  of  Ohio  rc.s;)onded  to  my 
12th  annual  opinion  poll  in  !_;reatcr  num- 
bers than  ever  before.  They  spoke  their 
views  emphatically — on  only  two  or  three 
of  the  17  questions  asked  was  there  any- 
thin'j   like  an  equal  division  of  opinioii. 

The  tabulation  below  i:5  based  on  the 
first  25.000  replies  to  tiii.s  poll  received 
rtiirinc  the  lai>t  2  weeks  in  March  1968. 
This  is  the  largest  response  ever  received 
for  the  same  period  m  any  previous 
year.  It  is  most  .satisfying  to  me  to  sec 
this  increasi:}.-  interest  in  Federal  lcf:is- 
latio'.i  as  cv&Jenced  by  this  rrowing  re- 
sponse from  the  iieople  '>vlio  have  elected 
me  15  consecutive  times  to  represent  tins 
diversified  metropolitan  .irea  of  Greater 
Cleveland 

It  IS  particularly  timely  and  sisnifi- 
canl  to  note  that  my  coastituents  op- 
posed the  admmi.st ration's  handling  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  by  a  ratio  of  4 
to  1.  Willie  this  compares  with  a  5-to-3 
opposition  registered  m  certain  national 
polls  taken  at  approximately  the  same 
time,  trends  in  both  ix)lls  have  revealed 
a  .still  lurther  deterionzatioti  of  conii- 
dence  m  the  way  the  war  in  Vietnam  lias 
been  handled.  Both  in  my  district  and 
nationally  there  was  a  definite  reversal 
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of  opinion,  as  compared  to  a  year  apo.  on 
the  administrations  Vietnam  war  policy. 

In  my  recent  jxill  the  iK?ople  of  the 
22d  District  voted  3  lo  1  a.sainst  a  further 
increase  in  United  States  war  efforts  and 
2  to  1  in  favor  of  a  decrease  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary (fforLs  in  Vietnam.  Contrasted  with 
this,  in  my  opinion  poll  of  a  year  ago  my 
people  favored  by  almost  2  to  1  the  ad- 
ministration's ijolicy  of  increasing  Amer- 
ican izround  forces  in  Vietnam:  favored 
by  3  to  1  the  increase  of  conventional 
U-imbing  of  .selective  targets  in  North 
Vietnam:  and  favored  by  4  to  1  a  naval 
blockade  around  the  Port  of  Haiphong. 

On  the  i-ssues  of  Federal  taxes  and 
Federal  .sfx-nding  my  people  also  have 
definite  ideas.  They  are  opposed  by  2 '2 
to  1  to  the  propased  10-percent  increase 
in  Federal  income  taxes.  At  the  .same 
time  they  favor  by  2'2  to  1  a  cutback 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  domestic  spending  programs  to  reduce 
the  need  for  a  tax  increase.  The  admin- 
istration's ijroixjsed  travel  tax  drew  a 
46-percent  favorable  and  46-iJercent  un- 
favorable response,  with  8  percent  of  the 
ix^ople  expressing  no  opinion 

A  plan  whereby  certain  Federal  taxes 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States  for 
their  unrestricted  use  was  favored.  5  to 
4,  while  propo.sed  tax  credits  for  parents 
for  the  college  cxpen.ses  of  their  children 
were  favored  2 '  ^  to  1 . 

The  people  of  the  22d  District  prefer 
private  to  public  financing  of  programs 
for  the  underprivileged  in  the  cities.  They 
are  against,  3  to  2,  an  increa.se  in  the 
annual  appropriation  for  antipoverty 
programs  from  $1.77  billion  to  S2.18  bil- 
lion. They  are  against.  5  to  4,  a  SI  billion 
appropriation  for  the  model  cities 
program. 

|ln  (ercent! 
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They  are  opposed  by  a  very  small  frac- 
tion lo  an  aiopropriation  of  S2.1  billion 
for  Iraininu  of  some  500.000  hard-core 
unemployed. 

By  a  ratio  of  3'2  to  1  my  eonstiluenls 
favor  i)rivate  businesses  trainini;  or  re- 
training workers  in  urban  poverty  areas 
and  receiving  a  lax  credit  for  their  ef- 
forts. They  favor  by  nearly  2'^  to  1  Fed- 
eral legislation  such  as  the  National 
HomeownershiiD  Foundation  Acl.  to  ijro- 
vide  homes  for  low-income  families  fi- 
nanced lareely  through  i)rivate  funds. 

On  the  question  of  a  Federal  open- 
housinii  law  the  people  of  the  22d  District 
are  Disposed  by  nearly  2  to  1.  They  favor 
by  5' J  to  1  Federal  legislation  to  curb 
and  punish  those  who  eni^age  in  rioting 
and  looting. 

The  complete  percentage  results  of  this 
tabulation  follow: 


Do  you  IJvor  cr  oppose- 


Favor        Oppose 


f^o 
opinion 


Taxes' 


Cities- 


A  U)-rercent  increase  in  your  federal  income  taxes  to 
oMsel  part  ot  the  Oeticit  caused  by  the  Administra- 
tion's domestic  rroprams  and  the  war  In  Vietnam'  .        28 

2.  A  cut-back  in  domestic  spending  programs  to  reduce 

the  need  for  a  lax  increase?  69 

3.  The  Administration's  proposed  trayel  tax  lo  discourage 

U  S   lia*el  abroad'  .46 

4    A  federal  tax-shaiinp  i  Ian  whereby  certain  federal 

tix  revenues  would  be  distributed  to  the  States  lor 

their  unrestricted  use?  .         47 

b.  Tax   credits   (nr    parents   tor   the   collepe   education 

expenses  of  Iheir  children'  _         66 

An  increase  in  the  .mnuai  appropriation  lor  anti- 
loyerty  f  rograms  irom  $1  77  billion  to  J2  18  billion?.        35 

A  jl  billion  appropriation  lor  the  model  cities  program 
to  rebuild  neighborhoods  in  certain  cities  selected 
by  the  Administration?  39 

An  appropriation  ot  $2  1  billion,  in  addition  to  Other 
antipoverty  lob  training  programs,  tor  training  some 
MOOOO  hard-coie  unemployed? -.        44 


66 

6 

26 

1) 

46 

8 

38 

15 

27 

7 

55 

10 

50 

11 

47 
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Do  you  tavor  or  oppose - 


favor        Oppose  Uo 

opinion 


25 


15 


Cilie:— Continued 

y  Private  businesses  training  cr  r«-rr;iining  worters  iii 
our  urban  proverty  areas  and  receiving  a  Idx  credit 
for  tiieir  ehorts?  72 

iO  fe^Ieral  legislation,  such  as  the  t^ational  Homeowner- 
shii  foundation  Act.  lo  provide  homes  lur  irw- 
income  timilies  financed  largely  through  |  nvale 
lunds'  to 

Crime 

II    Providing  feileral  lunds  through  Stale  Governors  to 

strengthen  local  l.iw  enforcement  agencies'  6b 

;.'    A  federal  l,3w  controlling  Ihe  interstate  shipment  ot 

tirearms'    .  .74 

Civil  rights 

13,  A  federal  open-housing  law'  12 

14.  federal   legislation   to  curb   and    punish   those   who 

engage  in  noting  and  looting?. ...  78 

Vietnam- 

lu    The   administration's    handling  ot    Ihe   situation     n 

'Vietnarn'  17 

ifj    A  further  increase  in  U  S   military  efforts  in  Vielnam?_         23 
17    A  decrease  in  US    military  etiorts  in  Vietnam'  1,3 
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Interstate  Taxation  Act 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'riVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very- 
great  threat  exists  to  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Many  States  have  been  imposing  a 
multitude  of  conflicting  and  overlapping 
taxes  on  t^oods  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

This  maze  of  taxes  has  dealt  a  shat- 
tering blow  to  businesses  large  and  small. 
It  has  eroded  the  Nation's  common  mar- 
ket, the  very  foundation  of  our  country's 
thriving    economy. 

Recently  Chester  Thomson,  president 
of  Thomson-Leeds  Co.,  Inc.,  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Point-of-Purchase  Ad- 
vertising Institute,  Inc.,  a  nationwide 
orL'anization,  visited  with  me  in  Wash- 
inslon.  He  appealed  for  prompt  congres- 
sional attention  and  action  on  this  key 
l)roblem. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  headed  by  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Emanvel  Celler,  hammered 
out  the  proposed  Interstate  Taxation  Act 
after  5  years  of  intensive  study. 

I:firmly  believe  that  Ihe  House  should 
coiLsider  the  act  and  move  for  its  pas- 
.^aue.  It  will  eliminate  many  inequities 
in  multiple  taxation:  it  will  prevent  vari- 
ous States  from  imposing  discriminatory 


tax  measures:  it  will  help  to  guarantee  a 
more  vibrant,  productive  economy. 

I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Thomson  for 
his  cogent  presentation  of  the  problem, 
as  faced  by  indusln,-  and  by  point-of- 
purchase  advertising  firms.  Our  course  of 
action  should  be  clear. 


Vietnam:  A  War  or  Training  Program 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  riEPItESENTATlVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coun- 
cil for  Statehood,  Box  1131.  North  Miami, 
Fla.  33161,  has  prepared  a  thought- 
provoking  paper  on  the  'Vietnam  war 
which  is  factual  and  may  well  serve  to 
invite  unanswered  questions. 

I  insert  Miss  Mary  Davison's  paper. 
"This  Is  Your  Life*?)"  in  the  Record, 
followed  by  an  Evening  Star  report  for 
April  18,  for  all  to  read : 

This  Is  Your  Life  ( '' ) 

As  this  is  written.  March  1968,  the  war  in 
■Vietnam  is  raging  savagely  and  apparently 
out  of  control.  American  casualties  have 
passed  the  100.000  mark,  more  troops  are 
being  pjoured  into  the  .'^ian  meat-grinder 
and  the  people  are  completely  uninformed 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  our  Involvement  and 
the  objectives  sought  by  the  Government  in 
Washington. 


C'onpress  i.s  denied  the  infnrmatiiiii  which 
It  consistently  seeks:  the  President  iind  the 
.Secretary  "f  .St;ite  defy  Congress  and  refuse 
to  consult  UT  inform  it  As  protest.s  jxnir  int^') 
Congress  from  the  grass-roots,  Cungrese  has 
been  driven  to  renew  lUs  demands  and  lo 
move    toward   enforcing   those   demands. 

To  some  extent  at  least,  the  i^resent  angry 
mfxxi  of  Congress  has  been  .stimulated  by 
the  discovery  that  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  the  President,  the  .secretary 
of  State  ;tnd  Unlt<?d  Nations  Amb.is.sador  had 
entered  into  agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions to  iirovlde  troops  for  a  UN  invasion  of 
.South  Africa  and  did.  indeed,  .«end  tran.sport 
planes  and  crews  into  the  UN  operations  m 
the  Congo, 

In  addition  to  this,  a  loiiu-concealed 
"study"  and  report,  'Report  From  Iri/ii 
Mountain"  lias  been  exposed  Tlil.s  report, 
compiled  by  a  .special  committee  appointed 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  i  who  liad 
predicted  a  "dire  peril"  and  a  '  long  twi- 
litrhf'i.  confirms  deductions  made  lifteen 
years  ago  by  some  of  America's  foremost 
hi.storians  and  journali.sts.  eight  of  whom 
collaliorated  in  writing  an  out.standlng 
book--ihe  title  of  which  .spells  out  the  re- 
commendations of  the  'Report  From  Iron 
Mountain" — Pvjpetual  War  for  Pcrpclual 
Peace. 

The  New  York  Times  of  November  5,  1967 
st.at.ed  that  the  Report  suegesus:  ",  .  .  the 
world  would  face  an  unparalleled  citas- 
trophe  if  the  world  ever  achieved  peace  .  .  . 
war  and  war  preparations  are  politically, 
psychologically,  and  culturally  indispensa- 
ble to  world  stability  .  .  .  Lxsting  jjeace.  while 
not  theoretically  impo.ssiblc.  i.i  probably  un- 
attainable; even  if  it  cxjuld  be  achieved  It 
would  .almost  certainly  not  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  a  .stable  societv  to  achieve  It." 
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years  »ici<?«»<1ing  artmlnlstratlons  havo  be*n 
guided  by  mpn  holding  just  such  Idetts  aa 
'.he  iit>ive  irid.  \i  a  result  if  'heir  g\iWanoe 
and  advice,  the  nation  liaa  been  In  an 
almost  oonstant  state  nf  war  Tlila  txxly  Ua* 
gone  ilong  with  the  schemes  if  the  "great 
humanitarians"  and  has  witnessed  In  Its 
own  Mme  the  baleful  consequences  now 
nn>iintlngto  rlsls  in  Vietnam  A  Imdlv  fright- 
ened Congress  is  slowly  emerging  ircim  Its 
liini;  period  >f  frustration  md  wuh  mount- 
ing ire  threatens  to  resume.  In-Hofar  a4  pos- 
sible, the  obligations  imposed  upon  It  Oy  the 
Constitution,  the  States  and  the  Peoplf  The 
Congressmen  .'tee  a  l<jng,  hard  pull  lo  re- 
cover the  i;round  thev  abandoned  so  ca.<u- 
ally  «nd  many  of  them  will  fall  bf  the 
wayside  Others,  younger  In  vears  and  In 
spirit,  with  support  fr«^>m  their  State*  and 
constl'.utents,  MAY  meet  "he  ijreatest  hal- 
lenge  of  -ill  time 

WIlERl:     OO     YOf     ITNO     THE    ANSWtW 

Nthiit  of  the  members  of  Congress  have 
gone  «>  VletnAm  in  .in  effort  to  get  answers; 
but  there  uxi  avenues  of  communication 
are  closed  Pew  of  the  offlcers  In  charge  there 
seem  '-o  Know  Juat  w>iv  we  ire  involved.  Cer- 
tainly •-£»•¥  do  not  accept  the  story  of  a 
SEATO  lOBunltmen:  binding  .n  the  United 
St.ites  but  not  upon  our  SEATO  .ililea.  The 
answers  ,vre  not  to  be  found  in  Vietnam  any 
more  than  they  are  in  Washington  with  its 
studied  policy  of  concealment  Prrrninately. 
there  .ire  Congreasmen  rUiermlned  'o  get 
the  facts  A  long  sti:d5  uas  resulted  In  es- 
tabltshlnt;  a  most  ivmazlng  story  of  nur  real 
purpose  In  Vietnam  This  Incredible  story 
has  been  in-ertad  into  U\e  Congressional 
Record  :>r  FVbru;iry  15.  !y68  and  rontalns 
far  more  ctet.uled  inlortnatlon  than  has  yet 
come  :u  light  .'rom  any  other  source 

AID  omClAL  GIVES  ANSWES 

We  repr.Kluce  for  your  information  .%n  .ar- 
ticle frfjm  the  Congressional  Recc>rd  quoting 
at  length  I  Feb  15.  19681  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Rutherford  Poats.  formerly  our  top  AID 
(Agency  lor  International  Development)  of- 
flclaJ 

A.NO      .VOW      riHT      YOV'VE      RCCErVED      \LL     THIS 
EXPF-NSIVE     rRAININC 

we  are  st««aily.  day  by  day.  .Ameri- 
canizing orir  participation  in  Vietnam  Not 
Just  un  the  military  side,  we  had  that  Amer- 
icanized a  long  time  ago.  but  I  am  talltlng 
about  the  paciQcatlon  program,  the  natlon- 
buUdlng  irea  ' 

AT    OPR    EXPENSE 

The  President  and  the  National  S«r'.  Ice 
Secretariat  now  hold  that  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam  have  acquired  at  government  ex- 
pense, skills  I  medical,  teaching,  construc- 
tion, sanitation  etc  )  which  Are  lorely  needed 
in  the  slums  and  ghettos."  and  the  govern- 
ment Is  now  going  to  reward  their  heroic 
sacrifices  by  giving  them  ^in  opportunity  '  to 
serve  the  world  contributing  these  skljls  to 
those  who  ueefl  them  .At  present,  it  appears 
that  they  will  be  permitted  to  volunteer 
these  services  but  in  the  bacKgruund  r,j  the 
xcliole  operatton  is  the  r^comrnfndatKj'i,  ap- 
proved by  the  Prrstdent.  /or  a  draft. 

TMCRE  S     'THE    OTHFR    WAR" 

The  public  press  speaks  frequently  of  "The 
Other  War  '  which  is  usually  Identified  as 
"pacification  '  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  voting 
American  who  rinds  himself  unsigned  t©  the 
"pacinciitlou  ■  projects — building  empire  and 
training  Vietnamese  through  e<lucatlon  and 
Job  training,  for  service  In  the  "World  De- 
velopment" projects  of  the  richest  men  on 
earth 

THE     NATIONAL    SERVIIE    .lECR'TT    NOW     AND 
DRAJT     LATER    FOR    L.ABOR 

The  skills  acquired  by  the  young  .Ameri- 
cans as  teaciiers.  aieaic.al  aM>lj>Laiit«  ajul  coO- 
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stnii-tli.n  workers  »111  t>e  of  great  value  to 
their  eiplolters  when  their  ileb;  to  the  world 
has  lw>en  fulfilled  In  Vietnam  lUit  as  you 
win  see  this  l.t  'nly  half  the  debt  owed  the 
world,  they  .^tlll  owe  a  two  year  hitch"  In 
the  •  ^lums  oi.l  ghett.w'  ^'f  the  Uiilte<l  States. 
Incredible  la  the  fact  that  the  actual  recruit- 
ment for  "national  serMre"  both  liere  and 
abroad  (In  .Asia  .ind  .Afrli'al  Is  being  carried 
forward  In  Wa.shlngton,  D  C  .  but  even  more 
Incredible  is  the  fact  that  while  the  rerrult- 
merit  is  nomg  lorwurd  undtr  the  au.tplces  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  L.tbi^r.  Con- 
gress knows  nothing  .ibout  It 

We  Would  remind  you  that  many  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  world  have  lorrnod  busi- 
ness corporatl<'n»  for  tlie  exploitation  uf  all 
Sotithea-^t  .A.vla  and  .Africa  1  lie  President  has 
appointed  an  .African  K.xeciitlve  Service  Corps 
heftjied  by  David  Ro<-kefeller.  Including  Sol 
LI  no  wl  til  of  /,erox  .ind  Tliomas  J  Watson  of 
IBM  Another  Executive  Service  Corps  has 
i)een  appointed  by  the  Prephlent  for  .A.ilan 
(le'elopnient.  that  one  headetl  by  Eugene 
Black,  vice  president  of  Rockefeller's  Chase 
National  Bank. 

TO    Bfn.D    AN     EMPIRE    »OR 

Wc  are  indebted  to  one  Senator  for 
Identifying  two  other  World  Development 
Corporations  The  first  Is  a  corporation 
headed  by  David  LiUenthal  of  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Aamtnlstratlon  jiid  .Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission fame.  In  ctxiperatlon  with  two 
unnamed  partners  plus  Lazard  Ferres  Tlils 
corporivtl<in.  wa.xlng  lat  on  .Agency  for  Inter- 
national Funds  I  tax  I  Development,  will  put 
all  Southeast  Asia  into  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural prfiductlon 

\T     mx   K BOTTOM     r-RI'    F-S        1  HE     TAVPAVTR     FCm  >TS 
THE    IIU. 

From  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
1 1.1.  part  26   paife  .15441 

It  Is  also  essential  that  new  methods  be 
found  to  induce  private  capital  industrial- 
ized nations  to  Invest  In  productive  enter- 
prises In  developing  countries  One  alretidy 
successful  method  is  the  multinational  pn- 
lafe  ini'cifment  (emphasis  added)  formed  In 
1964  based  on  a  project  I  chaired  by  over 
130  banks  and  other  enterprises  of  C.inada. 
Western  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
Japan—  riie  .AUela  Investment  Company  " 

The  building  of  world  empire  within  sight 
of  the  biittlehelds  of  Vietnam,  and  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  latxjr  of  the  .American  serv- 
icemen, certainly  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
the  war  to  stop  communist  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam "  It  explains  con- 
vijicingly  the  failure  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  do  hia  own  fighting,  he  can  build 
for  himself  a  greater  stake  In  the  New  Order 
by  helping  build  houses,  dams,  roads,  rail- 
roads, ports,  powerplants  and  the  other  ac- 
coutermenta  of  lnduslr1.il!?ailon  which  pro- 
tecting his  life  and  limb  from  the  perils  of 
combat. 

TO  TROVIDE  BASIS  roR  V  U.'i  TOTAL  IMPLOYMENT 

The  Charier  of  the  United  Nations  (Art. 
.S5i  which  the  ON  holds  to  constitute  a  posi- 
tive mandate  to  them,  provides  that  the  UN 
shall  provide  full  employment  for  everybody 
in  the  world  The  nauves  of  the  developing 
countries "  are  not  employable,  nor  will  they 
be  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  for 
many  years  or  generations  to  come  But  the 
UN.  with  our  foreign  aid  money,  has  created 
throughout  .Asia  ;ind  .Africa  a  tremendoxis 
infrastructure  for  world-wide  industrial  de- 
velopment. T.hey  need  .skilled  industrial 
management  and  labor  required  to  move  the 
project  now.  Hence,  the  President  luis  au- 
thorized and  ^tppolnted  a  "Committee  of 
Distinguished  Citizens"  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  to  begin  the  recruitment  of  a  labor 
battalion  for  national  service"  overseas  and, 
to  some  extent.  In  the     slitms  and  ghettos." 

The  "dlsUngui^shed"   ones   have  set  up  la 
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IniMni^a  at  suite  500.  1629  K  Street.  N  W. 
Washington.  DC  under  the  Utie  National 
Service  .Secretarl.it  and  are  currently  l.ssuing 
a  newsletter  seeking  vilunuiry  recruits  for 
■  national  service  ' 

lIICnER     f-DlCATIoN     INFIITR^TFD     IHROfCH 
GRANTS 

Tliese  newsletters,  couched  in  the  smooth 
and  beguiling  language  of  the  New  Order 
are  being  circulated  nation-wide  The  opera- 
tion U  lavishly  hnanced  by  a  number  of 
large  foundations  Including  Ford.  .Arthur 
Vlnlng  Davis.  Sloiine  Russell  Sage  and  others. 
Some  of  the  same  foundations  which  have 
for  years  been  contributing  l.\rge  I'rants"  to 
college  and  university  professors  for  the 
purpose  of  in  uencUig  the  teachings  and 
policies   of    the   universities   and   colleges. 

T\\e  National  Service  Secretariat  then,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  l.)egan  f  unnellng  their  re- 
cruitment activities  through  the  colleges  and 
universities  without  hindrance  or  protest. 
They  were  und  are  openly  soliciting  recrtilts 
lor  four  years  "national  service."  a  two-year 
"hitch"  overseas  and  another  two-year 
"hitch"  In  the  slums  and  ghettos.  A  "study" 
made  by  the  National  Service  Secretariat  and 
submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval 
(Which  was  the  groundwork  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  recruitment  Secretariat)  recom- 
mended the  drafting  of  all  boys  and  girls  be-  "> 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  26.  Including  the  i 
young  mothers  and  t.ithers.  for  a  four  year 
service  to  "humanity." 

CALL  (  OLLECT 

By  Decemtjer.  1967.  the  Secret.irlat  was  In- 
viting the  young  people  to  seek  further  In- 
formation irom  the  United  -States  I>'part- 
ment  of  Labor  and  to  call  collect  from  i  any- 
place in  the  nation  202  y61  Mil  and  to  ask 
for  Mr.  Qulnn  or  William  deProsse  "  Tlie 
same  newsletter  states  that  "tlnanclal  sup- 
port for  'he  oper.itii.in  of  collece  f  tudeiit  pro- 
grams 15  now  available  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  "  This  Is  not  a 
military  operation  nor  a  social  .<-ervlce 
scheme.  It  is  recruitment  of  labor  under  the 
Labor  Department. 

A  later  newsletter  (Jan.-Feb.)  revealed  the 
close  ccxiperatlon  between  the  National  Serv- 
ice Secretariat  and  the  President:  It  refers  to 
a  cagy  statement  of  the  President  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  requesting  *50.ii00,Uu0 
for  a  Veterans  In  the  Public  Service  .Act  of 
1968."  which  will  go  through  unless  some- 
body with  common  sen.se  rises  up  agiimst  it, 
with  no  opposition  .Already  Conttressmen  are 
falling  all  iver  themselves  to  laud  the  great 
"opp>ortunlty  '  the  noble  leader  Is  offering  the 
returning  Veterans  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much  "  The  "opportunity"  Is  the  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his  world 
government  herd  masters,  that  the  returning 
veterans  having  served  their  two-year 
"hitch"  overseas  win  have  the  opportunity 
oi  senlng  their  fellow-raan  for  another  two- 
year  "hitch"  In  the  slums  and  phettos 

While  nothing  is  said  nbout  pay  for  the 
college  and  university  recruits,  the  veterans 
win  fare  better;  they  will  collect  ?80  per 
month  for  the  first  year.  In  the  ^^econd  ye.ir, 
with  a  year  of  invested  training  behind  them 
the  incentive  need  not  be  so  generous — they 
win  collect  $50  a  month  In  the  second  year. 
By  that  time  the  draft  provision  should  be  in 
effect. 

Most  of  the  returning  veterans  will  have 
had  experience  in  "nation  building"  and 
"pacification"  in  Vietnam  They  have  been 
engneed  In  building  World  Empire  for  the 
World  Development  Corporations  within 
sight  of  the  tiattlpficld.s  wiihou'  ever  sus- 
pecting the  real  reason  behind  these  activ- 
ities Not  will  most  of  them  question  why 
North  Korea  decided  to  stir  up  the  Interna- 
tional situation  by  highjacking  our  shlp^ 
Pueblo.  'Aith  her  R3  man  crew.  Strangely, 
nobody  raises  the  question  of  why,  with  a 
fully    equipped    army    of    500,000    Americans 
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in  South  Korea,  help  was  not  Inrmiedlately 
Ui->i>'atched  fr.  m  South  Korea.  Why  Indeed? 
once  more  the  involvement  of  the  United 
si.ues  in  the  rniied  Nations  is  completely 
hidden  irom  the  Congress  and  the  People. 
1  lie  army  of  American  t  itizens  is  not  an 
Ainoncan  Army!  it  la  a  UN  army  domg  UN 
■  K-cu[x»Uon  duty  in  .i  war  st.U  in  progress — 
no  i>eacf  Vkas  ever  iieL'Otiated.  The  UN  Is  sUll 
U'Ohiuc.liy  ..i  war  -j-iih  North  Korea,  uhe  Sea 
o(  Japan  is  a  baltle-zone  and  the  true  iden- 
tity or  the  st.itus  oi  the  Pueblo  under  the  cir- 
cuniKi-inces  i;,  debat  ibic  to  say  Uie  least  At 
i.iiy  rale,  the  American  i  iiiziii  army  could 
n<jt  go  to  the  ,tld  ot  the  Pueblo  unles.'^  the 
United  Nations  command  in  New  York 
ordered  It.  Nor  Is  it  likely  that  the  ship  and 
crew  will  be  n  tiirnici  to  ';s  unle^.s  the  UN 
iigrees  t  >  it 

IS    TIIEKF    A     WAY    OfT  '        YK.S 

The  .ipixiintment  of  >;ibstintl.il  c uniili- 
tees  (not  less  than  twenty-hvei  Irom  the 
.st.it/>  :i'pi.-:lat'irps  should  he  commibsloned  t  ) 
meet  with  c  ingressional  tlelfi^ations  (Con- 
gressmen and  .Senators  Ir.ni  the  Slates)  to 
cmfer.  to  explore  and  to  tlctcrmine  the  best 
inu-rests  of  the  st.ites,  and  to  make  known 
the  wishes  .  f  the  Stat*'  GovcrnnirnUs  v.-hlch 
these  Congres.smeu  .ani  .--ciiators  are  pre- 
sumed to  represent 

i\>T  tix)  loniT  l.ave  Member-^  if  both  Houses 
of  Congress  looked  to  puch  men  af  Dean  Husk, 
Robert  McNaninr".  Walt  lOid  Eugene  Ko.stow. 
.Arthur  Gohllier^  and  their  assix-i.ites  for  ad- 
vice p.nd  direction  The  resulto  have  been  dls- 
.TEtrouK  The  people  have  never  been  repre- 
sented m  such  a  situation  Now.  :,'^  the  con- 
."^equences  of  our  own  f  illy  I'nd  neglect  show 
up  on  the  ca.'^unlty  figures  from  Vlctnirm. 
It  Is  Indeed  lime  that  our  Hejiresentatives 
In  Congre.'!s  confer  with  mir  state  legisla- 
tures. This,  we  predict,  will  be  a  short  way  to 
end  the  w.ir  and  to  jjrevent  ntiter  wars  for  the 
profit  nnd  glory  of  the  billionair'?  empire 
builders. 

."-CTiON 

Over  the  vers  i!iousaiids  of  requeiiis  to 
the  United  .'-"taws  Senate  lor  a  review  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  ,.nd  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  treaties  and  resoluuons  enacted 
under  the  cover  of  that  charter,  have  been 
ignored.  Had  this  obvious  duly  of  our  Con- 
gress been  carried  cut,  Coiii;rc&3  would  know 
what  it  13  doing.  The  ino.st  vit.tl  facts  con- 
cerning our  iiat.onal  security  lie  buried  in 
the  records  ..nd  clacujncnts  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  time  a  miUi'in  ciiizens  demand 
Congressional  .action  in  thii  held. 

CONCRCSa     OfCHT    TO     KNOW 

First  and  1  iretnost.  Concres.s  out'ht  to 
know  what  Is  In  the  United  Xation.s  C!..-.rtor. 
UN'  treaties  and  Ke.-i.)!uiions 

Congress  ouuht  UJ  know  that  the  Depnrt- 
mcnt  i  I  Labor.  ui;:i  tlic  kitcwledrre  i.r.d  con- 
sent of  the  Lxccut.-.e  Department.  Is  direct- 
ing the  recrtutmcnt  ol  an  enormous  Labor 
battalion  for  servitude  in  Africa  and  .Asia. 
A  quasi-governmeiit  ■!  commission  operat- 
ing under  the  tit'e  "National  Service  Secre- 
tarial" Is  busily  recruiting  this  labor  battal- 
ion Irom  their  piush  headquarters  in:  Suite 
.500  1629  "K"  Street.  N    W    Washington.  DC. 

The  N'ati  nal  .Service  Secretariat  lias  de- 
cided that  every  boy  and  .tirl  between  the 
ages  ol  18  and  26  owes  a  debt  of  service  to 
liie  world,  and  they  intend  to  see  to  it  that 
the  debt  Is  paid.  The  NSS  is  presently  re- 
cruiting on  a  volunuiry  basis,  but  proclaim 
an  Intent  to  extend  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion system  to  include  a  two  year  "hitch" 
overseas. 

Noting  with  dism.iy  the  increaeine  tend- 
ency of  the  government  to  recall  Vietnam 
tterana  who  have  already  served  a  year 
i-.eineas.  Congressman  Horton  of  New  York 
li.lruduced  i  Uirch  14.  1968)  a  "EeiiBe  of  the 
Congress  Resolution,  viz: 

"Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
frcss   tliat  in   the  absence  of  a  formal  dec- 
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laration  of  war  by  the  Conitress.  any  mem- 
bers of  the  -Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  has  served  Iti  u  combat  i^ne  lor  a 
perltKl  of  one  year  should  not  again  be  as- 
signed to  .".erve  in  a  combat  /one  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year  after  the  termination  of 
any  i)rior  i>criod  of  one  year  service  in  n  com- 
bat /one  " 

Congress  really  .--hould  know  that  not 
oiilv  i.',  It  lae  ■  .-■■i:;se  ol  L.'ie  N.iiK.nal  .service 
.Secretarial"  that  .such  \eU-raiis  blill  "owe" 
,!  ,-econd  year  .'■ervlce  overseas  but.  having 
:  erved  t'.e  second  \ear  they  will  be  ))resumed 
t.i  j.aie  acquiied  :,uch  skills  i  medical,  san- 
ii.itlon.  tenchiiic.  con.,  truction,  ct-c  )  at  Gov- 
ernnieiit  expense  that  they  must  serve  an 
atklitioiial  two  \e.irs  In  the  ".•rlums  and  ghet- 
t<is"  in  the  Unlt.ed  States  Confrre-,s  should 
l>e  on  the  inalllnL'  list  "f  NSS,  i.'ic  :  »rvlce 
IS  free 

Congress  ought  to  know  about  an  at- 
leiujited  in-.M-iciii  of  Soutlnvest  Africa  by 
several  jaanclo.ids  <il  Americans  who  at- 
lempU'd  to  otciijiy  tlie  terrl'^ory  in  the  name 
of  the  United  N.,tionF.  The.<;e  people  had  no 
visaB;  they  had  chartered  ijlanr.";,  from  Zam- 
blan  companies  who  were  unaware  of  the 
situation  When  thev  arrived  over  the  terri- 
I'-ry  the  .South  African  police  warned  the 
pilots  acalnst  atteiupting  to  land.  liiforminL' 
them  that  their  p..3»engeis  luid  iio  visas  and 
were  engaged  on  .■  ini.s.sujn  ji  (oiujuest  The 
jJlIoUs  refused  to  honor  t'leir  ontracls  v.ilh 
the  Invaders  nnd  turned  back  The  American 
invasion  te.im  did  iiot  report  to  Congress,  al- 
though one  Congressman  did  two  moiuiis 
later)  insert  the  story  mio  llie  Concres- 
bioNAL  liKcoRD.  volumo  114.  part  4.  pace 
4151.  Ci.iu'rcss  (  iiinot  claim  they  were  not 
t'lld — Conpress  .^hould  know 

Congress  .'hould  know  that  tlie  occupation 
ol  .Sout.'iwest  Africa  decreed  by  t!ie  Cieneral 
Assembly  Besoluuou  ol  Uctober  27,  1966  is 
sliU  in  e.lect  and  an  o\erwhclininB  majontv 
of  the  delegates  of  the  Member  Slates,  in- 
cluding the  United  states.  i.s  demanding 
action.  Congre.-\s  should  ne\pr  Ijc  [jernuited 
to  lose  sigh.t  ol  tills. 

M.VP.V    D.WISON. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening   .'-tar, 
Apr.   13.   19G8| 

JoHN.soN   Sees   Eise.nhowfb  .After  Tai.k.s 
(By   Garnett  D    Horner) 

M.ARCii  .Air  Fop.ce  P.A'-f,  Calif,  Presldcr.t 
Johnson  conferred  with  former  President 
Dwitrht  D,  Elsenhower  here  today  for  2  hours 
and  15  nunulcs  en  A?ian  ]jroblcms, 

Johnson  flew  here  to  meet  Elsenhower  after 
assurlnf?  South  Korean  President  Chung  Hee 
Park  in  Honolulu  last  iilcht  that  American 
commitments  in  A.»ia  "will  remain  firm  in 
the  '.ears  ahead." 

V/hlle  Johnson  and  Klrenhowcr  ttiet  tele- 
vision cameramen  had  their  sound  camcr.is 
! '-'t  r;i  eMpcclimt  :.  .statement  by  the  Prc-:!- 
dent.  But  he  took  off  for  his  Texas  ranch 
home,  to  ppend  the  v.eekend  there,  without 
making  any  statement 

Johnson  landed  here  from  Honolulu  at 
2:55  a.m.  (5:55  am.  ESTI  .uid  .'lept  aboard 
his  plane  tintil  shortly  before  a  Marine  hell- 
copter  brought  Elsenhower  here  from  his 
winter  home  at  Palm  Desert 

Eisenhower  landed  at  7  13  a  in  jL.'hnson 
greeted  him  beside  lis  helicopter  and  then 
had  Elsenhower  precede  lilm  up  the  steps  oi 
his  plane. 

The  President  and  lormer  president  taHitd 
together  privately  over  a  cup  of  collee  and 
then  were  Joined  for  breaklasi  by  a  group 
of  military  and  diplomatic  advisers  who  had 
accompanied  Johnson  to  Honolulu. 

White  House  Press  Secrelary  George  Chris- 
tiau  said  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Statt.  brieled  Elsen- 
hower on  the  Vietnam  war  situation. 

William  P.  Bundy,  assistanl  secrelary  of 
stale  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  nflairs.  re- 
viewed   developments    iii    the    ciifpute    with 
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H.anoi  i,ver  selection  of  a  site  for  preliminary 
talks  about  jiospible  peace  neiroliailons 

(-'•>  rus  H  \  aiice,  tr.jublc  shooter  for  the 
Presldenl  aiul  form»r  deputy  defense  seore- 
tarv,  reijorled  on  plans  belnt-  develojied  with 
South  Korea  to  me<t  threats  of  renewed  CVm- 
iiiunist  iL-gresKion  Ir   m  North  Korea 

In    Honolulu   last    night.   Johnson    joinfKl 
Park    HI    .1    ,  lati'iMMU     ..-.rMiig    that    ■con- 
tinued    le.siilution     and     inilit-try     :irmnt-  .- 
must  accompany  the  que.'-t  lor  an  iionorable 
peace  m  Vutnam. 

i!>  .iia-o.v  ;.i(,niit  conference  in  Hon- 
olulu with  Park.  l!-ader  1  what  Johnf.  ii 
li:is  called  .  ne  oi  the  bravest"  .iliies  in  itie 
Vietnam  war.  was  cllinaxeu  with  a  j  iint 
.'  tatcment  in  which  : 

1  .h-hn-on  pleiKed  t:i;.;  lae  Inii^'U  .Slati-. 
v.>(Uid  consult  lully  wrh  ."Soutl.  Korea  ai.o 
other  allies  "concerning  i.egotiatnig  devel- 
I'pments  and  pt.suionfc  :o  be  taken  at  <  icli 
si.-vge  ■  in  (irospeci  preliminary  t.dks  witli 
North  Vit-lHimiese  rcpreseiiumves  ul>uut  pos- 
mIjIi'  peine  iic^'oi  latmns, 

2.  The  two  piesidenu-,  reailirnied  mat  Soutli 
Vieiaani  and  the  .illicd  iiaii.iiis  „iinng  m  liie 
light  afain;  1.  ConlnlUlli.^t  .igtrebi.ion  tlitrc 
liiould  pariicipale  ui  any  ^■lllenlL■nL  o!  the 
>  /iiuici  -  vUUi  ihe  Saigon  government  a  lull 
i'l.rii.iii.-.nt  in  any  negotiation.',  '  aboul  a  t.ei- 
l  lenient. 

■  '■  Park  .said  a  "conunucd  U.S.  lireseuci " 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  "i.,  essential  to  a  just 
iiiid  lasting  peace,"  and  Johnson  i  xpre-sbed 
"'.'.clernnnailon  that  ihe  U.S.  thould  tLiiitinue 
Us  cflonn  lor  tlability  ami  security  iii  the 
region," 

4.  In  the  face  of  threats  raii.cd  by  "increas- 
ingly belligerent  and  aggro-^sive  actions'  by 
N,.rih  Korea.  Johnson  "rcatrirmcd  the  readi- 
iie.-:s  und  tieteriTiinallon  of  the  Uniied  .States 
t.3  render  t,rompt  ..nd  effective  as.'^istance  t  i 
re;jci  ..niied  ..f,.icjt.s  Lifi.iinst  Suutli  Ktirea. 
The  Prc'tdent  went  much  l.irther  rcfrarci- 
ini;  a  continued  American  '  ijre.seiice"  iii"As,:i 
in  a  sfieech  Ui  :.  reception  at  the  South 
Korean  consulate  in  Honolulu  than  he  did 
.n  i!ie  Joint  .statement 

I  deeply  believe."  he  declared,  "that  this 
i:.',tion  v,ill  c.iji.nue  d  i:h;y  its  jiarl  in  hclp- 
.11-'  jirotect  and  develop  the  new  .A.;la, 

I  deeply  believe  iliat  my  successor— who- 
ever he  may  be — will  act  in  ways  t'lat  will 
reflect  America's  abiding  interest  la  A^ia  s 
f ;e -dom  :.nd  securi'y. 

"The  cjmmitmcnts  r{  America  ;n  Eur.^pe 
and  .Asia — all  made  bv  Contrress  :-.nd  jircs:- 
dents  ocloro  my  adminiLtration— are  color- 
blind. 

'I  hey  run  v.iiii  the  securitv  of  the  nation 
and  our  buiic  huniun  values.  Ihey  -.val  re- 
main I;rm  in  the  years  ahead." 

Such  ;>ub:ic  remarks,  .-is  vveU  as  what  he 
had  to  say  to  Park  m  liours  of  private  C(h\- 
vcrsation.  were  designed  to  allav  lears  in 
South  Korea  and  other  free  As. an  i.ations 
ihat  ine  US.  nugnt  be  so  .-.nxious  :  jr  peace 
in  Vietr.am  that  it  would  back  away  Irom 
its  conunitinents  to  slar.d  iirm  v.iih  it: 
Arian  allies  against  Communist  a.jrgre.-^.siou 
(;rowin[T  tineasines  has  I: eon  reported  ;r;ni 
Seoul  and  i  ther  allied  nations  whose  forces 
are  fl£ht.ng  beside  Americans  and  .'-louth 
Vietnamese  s.nce  Jjhnson  announced  on 
March  31  a  tharp  curtailment  ol  U.S.  tomb- 
in-  of  Nwrtn  Vielnam  in  a  new  tUori  ij  t'e- 
Hanoi  to  the  }  eace  table. 

Hanoi  Mjrpri.'inEtly  agreed  n  irelin-iinarv 
contacts  to  discuss  an  tinconditional  hall 
to  ail  the  American  bombing  But  fir  the 
last  two  weeks  Hanoi  and  Washington  have 
been  spii.-.np  c  •.  cr  select. on  i  l  a  site  for  these 
coni.icis. 

The  U,."^  ij  trying  to  ftel  Hanoi  to  agree 
to  a  ;  >catn..n.  preferably  in  .Asia,  m  a  neutral 
country  with  adequate  communications  and 
accessible  to  South  Vietnamese  and  other 
allied  representatives  to  be  on  hand  for 
consultation 

Joiinscn  gave  strong  assurances  to  Park 
that   the  US.  is  not  putting  alKlts  eaes  m 
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the  peac*  quest  basket  to  the  neglect  of  keep- 
ing up  military  pressure  on  the  North  Vlet- 
immese 

"The  two  presidents  agreed,"  their  Joint 
statement  said,  that  the  ^iimmon  goal  of 
an  honorable  sind  secure  peace  required  the 
earnest  pursuit  '>f  j  diplomatic  solution, 
coupled  with  continued  resolution  and  njlll- 
tary  nrmness 

"They  expressed  the  policy  of  their  govern- 
ments to  sustain  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
reqiiirempnts  of  'lie  struggle  In  all  respects 
until  peace  Is  attained   ' 

The  statement  ^ald  Johnson  explained  to 
Parle  in  detail  the  current  status  "I  e(Tiirt«  to 
set  ,1  time  and  place  for  cont-icts  with  Hanoi 
ind  reviewed  the  poeition  the  US  would  Jake 
in  such  contacts 

American  ■.)tnci,Tls  ha\e  made  It  plain  Ihat 
the  US  win  not  agree  tn  halt  iill  homDing 
of  North  Vietnam  unless  ronvliiced  that 
Hanoi  will  not  take  advantage  of  Iree^om 
from  bombing  to  rush  reinforcements  Into 
S<:)Ulh  Vietnam  ' 

Johnson  and  I'iirk  reifflrmed  that  the!  al- 
lied position  in  ,iny  peaie  negotiations  wQuld 
be  baicd  on  the  communique  f'f  the  \i66 
Manila  summit  i-onfercnce — upholding  the 
right  or  sAuth  Vietnam  'o  be  free  el  external 
Interference"  I 

In  the  communique  last  night.  Park' ex- 
pressed satisfaction  '  In  developments  re- 
l.iting  to  contacts  with  Hanoi  as  related  by 
Johnson  and  "lilghly  commended  the  great 
role  and  persistent  etTr"i>.  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  ireedom,  peace  jiind 
prosperity   in   Asia   and    the   Pacific.  ' 
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Times-Herald,  a.s  "an  lionorable.  sincere, 
and  dedicated  sialcsinan 

If  America  fullows  President  Johnson's 
call  to  unity — we  cannot  fall. 


April  jr>,  1968 


Vallejo    Timei-Herald    Praisei    Preiident 
Johntoo't  Effort  at  Peace  and  Unity 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNAj 

I.V   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ 

Thundau.  April  :5.  1968 

Mr  U.\NN^  Mr  Speaker,  the  Valleio. 
Calif  Time.-- Herald  has  commended 
President  Jo.i.nson's  decision  to  spend 
his  last  days  in  otEce  seeking  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  unity  at  home — rather  than 
reelection  to  political  otTice. 

The  Nation  facts  unparalleled  chal- 
lenges War  in  Vietnam,  crisis  in  our 
cities,  dlvi.sion  .imong  our  people  are  the 
burdens  oi  our  ceneration. 

The  President,  cognizant  of  these  chal- 
lenges, lias  placed  Nation  above  self  to 
unify  the  country,  eive  common  purpose 
to  our  people,  and  heal  the  wounds  of 
partisan  attack 

But,  as  the  President  prepares  to  retire, 
his  legislative  accomplishments  will 
stand  as  a  shining  symbol  of  united  ac- 
tion and  common  determination  Dra- 
matic bieakthrou^jhs  in  education,  medi- 
cal care,  civil  rights,  and  aiitipoverty 
have  touched  every  American  family. 

Our  fondest  hopes  for  economic  sta- 
bility and  social  justice  are  closer  to  frui- 
tion than  e\er  before — and  the  cause  of 
freedom  the  world  over  has  been 
strengthened 

.\  imited  people  have  done  much — but 
.1  divided  nation  can  do  little. 

By  his  .self-sacrifice,  the  President  has 
aiteri'.pied  to  regain  the  unity  necessary 
for  America  '.o  build  on  its  accomplish- 
ments For  this,  America  will  remember 
Its  President,  in  the  words  of  the  V^ilejo 


Crackdown  on  Inciters  of  Violence 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    IIAMPbRnte 

IN  THE  HOU.se  C^F  nEPRE.SENTATIVES 
Thur^dau.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Si>eaker.  the  hour  is 
past  12  on  enforcing  the  laws  of  this 
Nation  against  persons  who  incite  to  vio- 
lence It  makes  no  diffi-rence  what  their 
lixcr  or  color. 

Free  speech  in  Aiiierica  does  not  in- 
clude the  right  to  encourage  or  provoke 
arson,  larceny,  or  murder  Thost^  who  de- 
liberately mcile  others  to  such  action 
slunild  be  arrested,  indicted,  and  con- 
victed tor  violation  of  existing  laws. 

Ihis  gi"eat  land  cannot  tolerate 
anarchy  and  terrorism  Equal  justice  un- 
der law  means  just  what  it  says  It  is  a 
pilnciple  to  which  all  .Americans  must 
romam  dedicated. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
reading  of  the  following  article  by  Cros- 
by Noyes  m  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  April  25,  1968: 

fmcKDOWN    l/'RCID    ON    iNCItERS    dT    VIOLENCE 

I  By  Crosbys  Noyes  i 
The  time  has  come  to  crack  down  on  the 
crackpots  and  hard  It  Is  time  to  put  out  of 
circulation  for  as  long  as  possible  all  of  the 
Individuals  and  organizations  In  this  coun- 
try, black  and  white,  who  are  deliberately 
and  openly  Inciting  to  Molence  and  race  war- 
far* 

Few  democratic  societies  in  the  world 
would  tolerate  the  murderous  .icilvltles  of 
such  outfits  AS  the  Kevolutlonary  Action 
.Movement,  the  Black  Panthers  or  the  gro- 
tesquely misnamed  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  Most  would  have  long 
iince  outlawed  the  hat*  merchants  passing 
.is  Miuutemen,  KUnsmen  and  American 
.Va/ls 

Tolerance  of  such  groups  Is  a  luxury  which 
the  United  States  can  no  longer  aflord  Tlie 
danger  which  they  represent  to  the  fabric 
of  Amerlc-an  society  Is  clear  and  Imminent 
The  prompt  removal  of  their  leaders  from 
circulation  would  do  more  to  cool  the  fever 
of  our  cities  than  all  the  appeals  for  law  and 
order  put  together. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  c  »se  for  t  iterat- 
ing the  Ukes  of  Stokely  Cnrmichael  Within 
hours  of  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King 
m  Memphis,  stokely  was  telling  his  friends 
in  Havana  that  the  American  revolution  was 
now  in  full  swing. 

■  More  people."  Carmlehael  assured  his  list- 
eners, "ire  now  beginning  to  plan  seriovtsly  a 
major  urban  g^le^nUa  warfare  where  we  can 
begin  to  retaliate  not  only  for  the  death  of 
King  but  where  we  can  move  seriously  with 
tills  country  to  bring  it  to  Its  knees  " 

Bluff  and  bluster?  Perhspe  But  It  would  be 
,1  '. ery  ierious  mistake  to  underestimate  the 
potential  of  even  a  small  group  of  dedicated 
conspirators. 

The  most  competent  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment believe  that  under  present  conditions 
a  few  dozen  men  in  iis  many  major  cities 
could  quite  easily  start  riots  which  would 
overwhelm  the  police  and  military  forces 
presently  available  for  riot  control. 

If  the  outbreaks  of  violence  were  planned 


and  carried  out  slmultaneouslv  it  would  be 
physically  Impossible  to  move  troops  into  all 
the  trouble  areas  simultaneously  .\nd  if  this 
should  happen  a  number  of  major  cities 
could  quite  literally  be  burned  to  the  ground 

In  fact  there  l.s  ,s mie  rea.son  to  believe  that 
the  shooting  of  Dr  King  c.iuijlit  Cirmichael 
and  his  fellow  consplrat.<jrs  unprepare<l  The 
unexpected  pretext  for  violence  was  Irresisti- 
ble and.  ill  fact,  rioting  broke  out  more  or 
less  spontaneously  In  a  number  of  cities 

But  Carmlchaei  *;  Co  were  unable  to  ex- 
ploit the  outbreak  fi>r  their  own  purpo.ses 
His  appeal  to  the  crowd  to  "get  you  a  gun" 
had  a  ring  of  Improvisation  and  inercUullv 
went  unheeded  .As  the  riot  ran  Its  ciurse  la 
Wa.shlngton,  Stokely  was  nowhere  In  evl- 
Ueiice 

Yet  very  surely  there  will  be  a  next  time 

The  recent  riot  demonstrated  once  again 
how  little  relationship  there  Is  between  the 
iinmedlat*  cause  of  an  outbreak  and  the  mo- 
tivation of  tho.se  who  take  part  In  It  In  the 
course  of  the  coming  summer,  during  which 
this  city  will  be  subjected  to  planned  dem- 
onstrations, perhaps  involving  many  thou- 
.-ands  of  people  ample  opportunity  will  pre- 
-.(•nt  iticlf  for  a  more  carefully  prepared  ex- 
plosion 

If  this  Is  reason  enough  for  preventing  the 
pl.tnncd  demonstrations.  It  Is  surely  all  the 
ITU  re  reason  for  lowering  the  boom  now  on 
Stokely  and  his  friends.  The  (safety  of  the 
my  demands  it.  including  most  especially  the 
taiety  of  the  black  community,  which  will 
be  the  chief   victim  if  Carmlchaei  succeeds 

Last  year  in  New  York.  12  members  of 
RAM  were  arrested  for  plotting  the  as.sassina- 
llon  of  Roy  WUkins.  the  head  cl  the  National 
Association  tor  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Today,  the  assa.ssination  of  whole 
cities  is  being  plotted,  and  virtually  nothing 
is  being  done  about  it 

The  laws  to  put  Stokely  and  his  friends  out 
of  business  are  (-n  the  books  The  new  Dis- 
trict Crime  Reduction  Act  Includes  an  anti- 
riot  section  which  provides  penalties  up  to 
$10000  and  10  years  In  Jiill  for  anyone  who 
incites  a  riot  resulting  In  serious  bodily  harm 
or   property  damage  exceeding   $5,000. 

So  far  as  most  people  arc  concerned,  a  man 
who  urges  a  crowd  at  the  <  nset  tf  a  riot  to 
go  home  and  get  their  guns  qualities  con- 
spicuously under  the  provisions  of  this  law 
But  thouch  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
investigating  Carmichaels  rise  f  T  weeks. 
he  is  still  very  much  at  lirge  The  final  de- 
cision rests  with  .Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  would  be  well  advised  to  stop 
pussyfooting  and  crack  down  before  It  is  too 
late. 


Turning  a  Blind  Eye  to  Lawleisneis 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

I  K   tfnnessef: 
I.\   I  HE  HOU."  E  OF  REPRLsENrATIVLS 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  ehe  Chattanooca  News-Free 
Press  earned  two  UPI  news  stories  on 
slaU'ments  made  by  various  national  fig- 
ures on  !iow  to  cope  with  the  v.ate  of 
lawless  violence  which  las  swept  many  of 
our  cities  It  ^vas  shockinK  to  read  the 
words  of  Attorney  General  Ram.sey 
Clark,  the  President's  "Mr  Bm"  in  the 
war  on  crime  Clark  warned  that  use  of 
force  ai-'amst  looters  and  aisonists  would 
make  them  turn  to  more  drastic  means — 
an  argument  which  makes  about  as  much 
sense  as  telling  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
not  to  fire  back  because  it  might  •esca- 
late" the  conflict. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  tliat  not  all  of 
the  other  persons  quoted  by  UPI  are  as 
blind  to  the  need  for  law  enforcement  as 
our  i^re.sont  Attorney  General.  Because 

of  tliclr  interest,  I  place  these  two  items 

in  tlic  Kecokd  at  this  jioint: 

Clark    Sees    Mt)HE    Hicts    if    Poi  ice    Shoot 

Ll>OTERS 

Washington  -  The  ricial  unrest  smolder- 
int'  in  the  nation  s  cities  cniid  be  dangerous- 
ly e^calatPd  ll  police  are  allowed  to  shoot  to 
kill  or  maim  arsonihts  and  looters.  Atty  Gen. 
Ram;^v  Clark  wnrned  Wednesday. 

ia  i'.ii  U'.dirrct  cLu-h  with  Mayor  Richard 
J  D.aley  of  Chlcr.go  over  his  controversial 
order  to  his  police  force  ti  shoot  looters  and 
arsoiiist.s.  Clark  B.dd  th.it  11  p.illce  "overre- 
act" with  excessive  \  lolencc  during  civil  dis- 
orders. It  would  force  more  blacks  to  adojjt 
"terrorist  and  euerlHa  tactics." 

While  Clark,  speakine  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(ASNEi  Lere.  warned  aealnst  use  of  deadly 
force  except  in  extreme  circumstances.  Daley 
Wednesday  was  reiteratinc  his  order  to  shoot 
to  kill  arsonists  and  "shoot  to  malm  or  crip- 
ple" looters. 

MILnrR    TFSMS 

.Mthouch  D.iley  did  not  retreat  from  his 
li.ird  lliie.  his  statement  to  the  City  Council 
was  couched  In  milder  terms  than  his  bitter 
otf-the-cu(T  critici.sm  of  his  own  police  Mon- 
day lor  not  using  ti^ugher  tactics  agidnst 
rioters. 

Cl.irk.  asked  directly  alxiut  Daley's  get- 
toueh  orde:  warned  It  could  heighten  tension 
111  tlie  cheltos.  "I  do  not  believe  that  the  use 
I'l  deadly  f  ircr  bv  l:iw  enforcement  officers  is 
permissible  except  In  self-defense  or  when  it 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  others," 
he  said. 

Daley's  stand  meanwhile  raised  a  storm  of 
both  coiidemiiatioQ  and  support  across  the 
country. 

New  Y'ork  Mayor  Jjhn  V.  Lindsay,  whose 
city  has  htrgely  been  spared  from  racial  vio- 
lence this  year,  said,  "We're  not  going  to 
fhoot  children  in  New  York  City." 

Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  P  Cavanagh,  whose 
City  Buttered  the  nations  worst  riot  a  year 
ago,  said  police  must  use  whatever  force  is 
necessary  to  quell  violence  but  added,  'fir- 
ing into  crowds  of  looters  tliat  are  frolicking 
through  stores — women  and  children — would 
be  tantamount  to  a  massacre." 

His  sentiments  were  echoed  by  Pittsburgh 
Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  and  Earl  P,  Morris, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
who  said  shooting  looters  or  arsonists  should 
come  only  as  a  last  resort. 

But  Miami  Police  Chief  Walter  B.  Headley 
s.ud  the  way  to  deal  with  arsonists  and  loot- 
tcrs  during  a  riot  Is  to  shoot  them  on  sight 
and  Ohio  State  Adj.  Gen.  6  T  Del  Corso  said 
National  Guardsmen  \i&ed  in  riot  areas  In 
Ohio  would  shoot  to  kill  snipers  and  Bhoot  to 
wound  arsonists  and  looters. 

Daley     Says     Cocktail     Tossers     Assassins 

Chicago. — Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  center 
of  a  national  controverBv  over  how  to  han- 
dle urban  rioters.  Wednesday  redefined  his 
stand  but  left  In  e.Tect  his  orders  to  police 
to  shoot  looters  and  arsonists  on  sight. 

Daley  went  before  the  City  Council  and 
read  a  c.ircluny  worded  prepared  statement 
In  which  he  called  for  protection  of  people 
and  property  by  police  using  whatever  force 
was  iiecesgary  He  did  not  use  the  words 
"shoot  to  kill"  in  regard  to  arsonists  or 
■shoot  to  maim  or  cripple"  in  regard  to  loot- 
ers, as  he  had  on  Monday. 

His  sttitement  came  as  he  asked  for  a  reso- 
lution urging  that  on  Law  Day  U.S.A  ,  May  1. 
citizens  "reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  rule  of  law 
,-i.nd  111  the  supremacy  of  government  by  law 
ratlier  than  by  men." 

The  resolution  passed  the  council  and 
Daley    was   applauded    after    he    couched   in 
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softer  language  his  'get  tough"  order  m 
police. 

Daley  went  on  to  say  "men  poised  with 
Molotov  cocktails,  incendiaries  or  firebombs 
of  any  kind  are  the  same  as  the  ai>sa&&lni>  who 
pulled  the  triggers  on  the  puns  ti.at  killed 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Kliig  and  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy." 

The  reaction  to  Daley's  hardline  policy 
continued. 

Miami  Police  Chief  Waller  B.  Headley  said 
lie  agreed  with  the  shoot-on-iit;ht  theory  of 
handling  arsonists  and  luotois  during  a  not. 

■  It  IS  a  matter  of  common  l.iw  th.it  looters 
;.!.d  arsomsls  may  be  shot  on  sight  Tliat  is 
the  quickest  way  t,)  contain  it."  lie  s.iul. 
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A  Letter  of  Interest 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKoT.4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  29G8 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s  a  n  al 
privilege  for  me  to  insctt  in  the  Conc res- 
signal  Record  a  letter  f i  oin  a  yoims  man 
in  my  hometown  of  JvIcLaiiuhlin.  S.  Dak., 
who  is  serving  in  the  Armed  Foz'ces  ol 
the  United  States  m  'Vietnam.  I  iiisL-rl 
it  in  the  Record  so  that  otliers  may  know 
the    feelinu'    of    the    men    sennnu    their 

counti-y. 

REPt^ni-ic  OF  VirT.N-\M 

March   21    TTS 

It  is  a  rrire  occasion  to  find  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  that  doesn't  devote  space  for  a 
critic  to  give  his  reason.s  vhy  the  Cnited 
States  should  pull  out  of  Vict  Nam  It's  also 
pretty  obvious  that  the  anti-war  df-monstra- 
tors.  the  draft  card  burners  and  t!ie  so-r,i!led 
pacifists  are  getting  their  full  share  tf  pub- 
licity. 

I  ciuestion  if  the=e  people  realise  how  v.e 
as  Americans  obtained  these  freedoms  of  the 
press  and  sjieech.  .nnd,  most  important,  how 
we  kept  them.  It  wasn't  by  turning  our  backs 
on  our  responsibilities  as  a  world  power.  Nor 
was  it  done  by  b.tckmp  out  on  alliances  with 
other  free-world  powers  I  believe  one  r .  the 
best  explanations  was  given  by  the  lute  Doue- 
las  MacArthur  when  making  his  l.,rewell  ad- 
dress at  West  Point.  I  quote  in  part  ■  Ai, 
I  listened  to  those  sones  of  the  glee  club,  m 
memory's  eye  I  could  see  those  stattgering 
columns  of  the  First  World  War,  bendmu 
under  soggy  packs,  on  many  a  weary  march 
from  dripping  dusk  to  drizzling  dawn,  flog- 
ging ankle-deep  through  the  mire  of  sliell- 
shocked  roads,  to  form  grimly  tor  tlie  attack, 
blue-lipped,  covered  with  sludge  and  mud, 
chilled  by  the  wind  and  rain:  driving  home 
to  their  objective,  and.  for  many,  to  the  jude- 
ment  seat  of  God.  I  do  not  know  the  dignity 
of  their  birth  but  I  do  know  the  plory  o! 
their  death.  They  died  unquestionably,  un- 
complaining, witii  faith  in  tlicir  hearts,  and 
on  their  lips  the  hope  that  we  would  go  on 
to  victory.  Always  for  them  -Duiy-Honor- 
Country,  always  their  biood  and  swea:  and 
tears  as  we  sought  the  wav  and  the  lisht  and 
the  truth. 

And  twenty  years  later,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  ai^ain  the  tilth  cf  murky  fox- 
holes, the  stench  of  ghostly  trenches,  the 
slime  of  dripping  dugouts;  the  burning  suns 
of  relentless  heat,  those  torrential  rains  cf 
devastating  storms,  the  loneliness  and  utter 
desolation  of  jungle  trail.s,  the  bitterness  of 
long  separation  from  tiioso  they  lived  and 
cherisiied.  the  deadly  pestilence  of  tropical 
disease,  the  horror  of  s'rirt.en  iireas  oi  war: 
their  resolute  and  tiettrminod  delense.  tlieir 
swilt  and  sure  anatk.  'heir  inuomiiable 
purpose,  their  compleic  and  decisive  victorv — 
always   victorv.   Alv.ars    throu<rh    the    hlooiiv 


liai-.e  of  their  List  reverberatlrig  shot,  the 
usion  of  gaunt,  ghastly  men  reverently  lol- 
lowiug  >ijur  piiss-word  oi  Duty — Honor  — 
(.'.  iuinr\    ■ 

".  .  .  This  does  not  niean  that  you  are  war 
inonpers.  On  the  contrary,  the  soldier,  above 
ail  other  pe<'ple,  prays  fur  peace,  fur  he  miist 
butler  and  bear  tlie  deepest  wounds  and 
Stars  ol  war   ' 

Now  wi  are  in  Viet  Nani.  for  What?  To  keep 
our  precious  Ireedoms  lor  which  Americana 
l.,ive  !.'Ui;ht  so  hard.  We  nm.-t  (iiituiue  to 
do  whatever  is  neetied  !(■  stop  Conimuni.-.t 
acgrestioii.  The  Domino  'J  hcury  l.-  a  reality. 
i:oi  .'i  myth  Why  shoiilu  we  turn  our  bacW* 
ii  jw  and  lot  it  bi-coine  law  .■• 
Very  .Siiicerely. 

Lt  Charles  E  Howe. 

US.  .\iiini.   Viitnam 


Minneapolis  Couple  Helped  by  Econonir 
Opportunity  Loan 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

U¥     MINNESOTA 
IN    rjiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdciy.  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.anl  to 
brinii  to  the  attention  of  my  collca^iues 
tlie  fine  v.ork  the  Small  Bu-sincss  Ad- 
ministration IS  doing  tlirouch  its  eco- 
nomic oi)i3onuniiy  loan  pro'jram. 

SBA  in  1964  developed  liie  economic 
opiKirt unity  loan  program  and  has  b'vn 
able  to  exi)ancl  it  to  brin'--  nioie  iielp  lo 
disadvantaged  people  in  poverty-stricken 
area.s.  People  v.  ho  .lave  b'jsiiies.s  ability 
and  a  di  sire  to  be  their  own  bo.s.^es  now 
have  a  real  chance  tn  be  succe.ssful  in 
their  own  small  businesses. 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota  durintr  fiscal 
1967  the  Small  Business  Administration 
made  2G  economic  oijporiunity  loans 
totalintj  $171,000. 

In  my  district.  Adam  L.  Lindsay.  Jr  . 
and  his  wife  Mary,  were  grarited  an  SBA 
loan  to  enable  them  to  rXan  a  business  ol 
their  ovtTi. 

The  Minneapolis  Spoke.<;man.  the  T-,vin 
City  Observer,  and  the  Minneaix)l;,s 
Tribune  featured  stories  on  the  Lindsays' 
acliievement.  The  Minneapolis  Spokes- 
man article  follows: 

I  From  tlie  Mini:e;-.polis  Spokesman.   Apr.   IB. 
A.   L    Li:.-deav,   Jr,.  Puhchases  Dairy   Ql-ken 

ON-      NORTKSIDE 

Adam  I  Lindsay  Jr..  a  resident  of  the 
Minneapolis  North  Side  fi.r  more  than  lf> 
years,  is  the  new  owner  of  the  "Dairy  Queen  ' 
store  at  1228  North  Plymouth.  Mr  L:ndsay 
and  his  wife.  Marv.  live  with  their  s^•n.  Adam 
III,  at  701  Sherlditn  Av.  N  .  only  about  a  n.ile 
and  a  half  from  their  "Diiiry  Queen"  store. 

.\  native  of  Eirmingham.  .^;a..  Lindsay  at- 
tended element. iry  school  nnd  tliree  yer-.r;  of 
liigh  school  there  before  j  Jining  tiic  Army 
in  1943.  He  spent  his  tour  of  three  years  in 
the  E!ir"pe:ai  Theatre  during  World  War  II, 
leaving  tlie  Army  a.s  a  corporal  in   iy46. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  service,  he 
went  back  tj  S'  hool  and  receive<i  a  d.ploma 
from  Western  City  High  School  In  Kansas 
City.  Mo  .  in  1947.  He  c  jmpleted  tiie  four- 
year  c'irrespondcnce  course  of  Blackstone 
School  of  Law.  Chicago,  and  received  his 
ciegree  Oct  II.  1960.  After  that,  he  added  a 
year  and  a  half  of  night-school  study  In  ac- 
countm::  ai;d  business  law  at  the  Minneapolis 
School  of  Business. 

Immediately  bef(  r"  purchasing  the  P:rm- 
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outh  A»fnae  •Dairy  Qiieen".  he  worked  for 
the  Ptxxl  iind  Druu;  Adnnlnlstr«tion  ■  riBce  In 
Minneapolis  where  t;e  wns  in  rhari?e  o!  niotor 
piHii  nnalnteniini.-f»  and  supplv- 

A  .12nd  Dri^ree  Mason  he  Is  a  past  worship- 
ful master  of  Anrhor  HUyard  L"<iste  No  2 
P  H  A  He  1.1  I  p.ust  president  of  the  Iti-'y.il  20 
Club.  ,in  affllliite  .f  the  Phyllis  Whuatley 
House  He  Is  also  the  chairman  .f  stewards 
at  hl.i  church,  Holsey  Memorial  Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  1329  Logan  Av 
N 

The  .store  will  need  about  six  emplnyeea 
during  pe.-jlt  builness  hours  .ind  the  Llndsiiys 
hnve  lilred  some  of  their  piirt-time  help 
from  the  student  rsnlt.^  at  North  Hlnh  School 

Lindsay  received  financial  .isslstance  for 
the  purchase  if  his  own  business  tram  the 
Small  Bu.slness  .■\dmlnl»trr>tlon,  which  au- 
thorized the  loan  under  the  federal  Eco- 
tiomic  Opportunity  Art  of  19fi4  H.irrv  A 
Sleben  retrtonal  dlreot-ir  lor  SBA  gave  oiuch 
of  the  credit  for  bringing  Lindsay  together 
Aith  Dairy  Queen'  and  -SBA  to  Charles 
McCoy.  SBA  progr.im  .usslstant  and  special- 
ist  m   Economic   Opportunity   Loans 

Lindsay  has  been  open  ^Ince  List  Friday, 
vtetllng  Slime  .is.slsUnce  his  first  lew  days 
from  offlci.^ls  of  the  .^merlcan  Dairy  Queen 
Ccrporatron  The  store  s  regular  hours  w^ll  be 
tr-m  10  nm  to  U  pm  dally  After  training 
tUeir  employees  tor  a  few  weeks,  the  Lindsays 
will  tie  .ii.nouncing  .v  grand  opening  sale 


John  vao   Laer  and  the  Monetary  Mythi 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERWAN 

»•     SFW      V    >RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur'^day    Aprd  25.  1968 

Mr  KUPFFRMAN  Mr  Speaker,  for 
loo  lar..;  imx  we  have  betn  hearing  from 
the  allfned  tx-onomic  pundits  in  our  Gov- 
ernment on  steps  that  mu.st  be  taken  to 
preserve  our  economic  system. 

Prof  John  van  Laer.  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege in  my  district,  has  done  his  own 
analysis  i>f  this  situation  with  respect  to 
the  President  s  .>urtax  proposal 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  his  analy.sis  and  conclusions: 

REMAKKS   on    the    PBOPt'SEO     T.W    I.NCREAiE 

t  Wish  to  dlicuis  a  problem  that  haa  oc- 
cupied the  Congress  and  the  general  citizenry 
for  many  months — the  proposed  income 
t:ix  surcharge.  'T  po&slbie  rate  increase,  in 
■  defense  of  the  dollar  ■ 

There  has  been  an  enormous  outpouring 
of  nonsense  In  this  connection.  The  Coogress 
seems  to  be  in  some  danger  of  being  bull- 
dozed into  taking  a  step  that  could  be  dis- 
astrous I  know  you  will  weigh  the  raerlts 
of  the  arguments  very  carefully  before- tak- 
ing .1  position  However,  the  arguments  con- 
trary to  a  tax  increaae  are  being  drowned  out 
by  a  well-orchestrated  chorus  of  propaganda 
Pleitse  consider  the  following  widely-held 
myths. 

MTTH    t 

ITie  dollar  h.is  been  threatened  by  specula- 
tors who  rushed  to  buy  gold  In  anticipation 
of   a   rise   in   price. 

Nonsense  The  threat  to  the  dollar  c»mes 
from  coutinued  Federal  Government  insist- 
ence that  foreigners  hold  ♦er-increaslng 
quantities  of  U -S  paper,  when  It  is  :ilready 
coming  :.ut  their  ears  The  real  threat  is 
neither  specul.^tion.  which  Is  merely  a  symp- 
tom iif  existing  weakness,  nor  the  private 
sector  oi  the  econonny.  which  has  consistently 
produced  .t  surplus  In  the  balance  of  trade, 
but  Federal  Government  profligacy  For  two 
decades  the  .-Vmerlcan  citizen  has  been  pay- 
ing through  the  nose  for  absurd  amouau  of 
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overseas  expenditure  Now  thM  the  Inevi- 
table reckoning  Is  upon  us  the  private  sector 
l.s  expected  to  bear  .in  even  heavier  burden 
to  compensate  for  unabated  governmental 
irresponsibility 

MTTH     II 

It  would  be  calamitous  to  raise  the  price 
of  gold,  hence  deflationary  fiscal  measures 
must  be  taken  to  avert  It  Raising  the  price 
of  gold  would  be  Inflationary,  would  reward 
speculators,  and  would  rediund  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Soviet  Union  (detested  by  every- 
one) ind  of  South  Africa  (detested  by 
llber;«lsi 

Again  irrant  nonsense  The  price  of  gold 
could  be  increased  to  »70.  or  even  «100.  with- 
out a  hitch  The  BretUm  Woods  Conference 
had  the  foresight  to  set  up  a  mechanism 
whereby  gold  could  be  revalued  upwards, 
without  devaluation  of  any  currency  relative 
to  any  other  All  currencies  would  maintain 
their  present  relative  panties  The  dollar 
would  retain  It*  present  pre-eminent  position 
IS  a  reserve  currency  The  .ictiial  result  would 
be  a  beneficial  Increase  in  international  li- 
quidity I  based  on  gold  not  un  phony  paper 
gimmicks),  renewed  confidence  In  the  sta- 
bility of  the  worldwide  «.ystem  of  payments 
I  which  could  continue  on  the  same  basis  that 
has  served  so  well  lor  over  twenty  yearsi. 
and  a  fantastic  increase  m  world  trade  This 
would  benefit  everybody  Not  Just  gold  bugs — 
everybody 

As  for  the  Inflationary  drawback  the  only 
nations  that  would  Incur  abnormal  Inflatlon- 
iry  prevsures  would  be  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  possibly  the  USSR  For  the  rest 
..f  the  world,  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold 
•o  three  times  its  present  nominal  value 
would  merely  be  a  long-overdue  admission  of 
worldwide  inrlallon  that  has  already  oc- 
curred For  the  United  States  in  particular 
which  iilternative  Is  the  more  intlationary  a 
domestic  dollar  backed  by  empty  promises,  or 
a  dollar  backed  universally  by  gold  at  $100 
an  ounce'  In  purchasing  power,  the  dollar 
Is  down  to  roughly  one  third  of  Its  U>40  level, 
not  to  mention  its  level  of  1933  So  whaf 
Who  13  worse  off  now  than  he  was  In  1933? 
Why  not  admit  the  Inflation,  raise  the  price 
of  gold,  and  let  the  world  get  on  about  its 
business  • 

What  is  really  at  suike  Is  not  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States,  ur  oX  Its  currency,  but 
the  t-tttered  repuuitlons  of  a  few  Federal 
otllciaU  who  have  repeatedly  laid  men  '.a- 
reers  ■■n  the  line  by  reciting  the  absurd 
litany  that  we  will  defend  the  »J5  price  ol 
gold  down  t<j  the  List  bar  '  What  they  really 
mean  is  down  to  the  last  citizen's  last  sU- 
verc.-id  copper  coin 

Why  ..nyone  uikes  these  people  seriously 
Ls  Ix'vond  me  Look  at  the  record.  When  sil- 
ver was  demonetized  List  July,  the  very  same 
oflichils  were  crowing  that  without  the  '  sup- 
port ■  of  Treasury  oHers  to  buy  at  $1  29,  the 
price  of  sliver  would  decline  to  its  natural 
level  '  .iround  fifty  cents  Since  then,  these 
people  have  been  squandering  Treasury  silver 
at  an  alarming  rate  In  a  vain  and  mlsguuled 
attempt  to  keep  tne  price  below  $2  00  In  the 
process,  they  have  depleted  the  l"reasurys 
holdings  of  Sliver  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Treasury  will  be  unable  to  satisfy  t>ie  statu- 
tory requirement  to  transfer  165  million 
ounces  of  fine  silver  to  the  defense  stockpile 
by  June  24  1968  This  Is  neither  a  partisan 
Issue  nor  a  trivial  one  Sliver  is  vital  defense 
materiel,  not  Just  a  plaything  of  traders  on 
the  New  York  Commodity  Exchange 

The  Sliver  hEkSco  Is  a  grave  situation, 
brought  on  by  the  t'lolish  lack  of  Judgment 
of  these  s;unie  experts.'  who  now  insist  that 
the  Coiigrees  milk  the  taxpayer  in  order  to 
stave  off  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  long 
enough  so  that  they  can  be  safely  out  of 
otfice  and  back  on  the  lecture  podium  by  the 
time  the  rise  occurs  Walter  Heller  and 
Gardner  Ackley  have  already  fled  Let  them 
all  begone,  before  they  beggar  the  lot  of  us  I 

In  truth,   there  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  a  tax-Increase  at  this  time  would 
worsen  otir  balance  of  payments,  and  be  In- 
flationary into  the  bargain  Labor  will  de- 
mand compcnsatury  wai;e  increases  The 
real  wage  i  ^f  the  .i-.erage  factnry  worker  lias 
actually  declined  .since  rJ85  The  response  to 
an  uicreasett  withholding  bite"  Is  sure  to  be 
a  wave  of  bitter  and  protracted  strikes  cul- 
minating In  unprecedented  hourly  wage  lii- 
creivses  Management  will  tlo  Its  utmost  to 
pass  the  tax-lncrea.se,  and  the  resulting  In- 
crease In  l.itaor  costs  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer The  ensuing  price  hikes  would  c.iuse 
our  International  balance  of  trade  to  dete- 
riorate even  further 

.\  lax-lmrease  now  could  liring  about  a 
.severe  recession,  without  having  the  desired 
deflationary  efTect  Deflation  always  brings 
recession  In  Us  train  The  converse  Is  not 
necessarily  true  The  1958  recession,  which 
was  ncconipanled  by  a  relentless  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Is  a  case  In  point 

It  would  be  truly  calamitous  If  the  Con- 
gress. In  an  atteinpt  to  ball  out  these  dis- 
credited public  servants,  lets  loose  a  bar- 
rige  of  fiscal  flak  that  shoots  us  all  down. 
Go  easy  on   that   firing   button,  please! 


The  Slow  Pace  of  Urban  Renewal 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

oj-     tXORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  I'd.  1968 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
our  urban  counties  and  I  have  t>een  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  incisive  studies  of 
these  problems  which  have  been  appear- 
ing i>eriodically  in  the  leading  daily 
newspaper  in  my  area 

Ui.st  year  I  inserted  m  the  Record  sev- 
eral articles  written  by  Mrs,  Juanita 
Greene  on  urban  affairs  written  for  the 
Miami  Herald  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUcacues  at  this  time 
another  series  of  articles  by  Mrs  Greene 
which  appeared  m  the  Miami  Herald  m 
January  I  regard  them  as  an  alert  and 
very  objective  suney  of  the  urban  re- 
newal problem  m  a  typical  community 
Since  this  kind  of  problem  faces  us  in 
other  communities  throughout  the  land 
I  wi.sh  to  call  this  series  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald    Jan   8    19681 
Urb.an  Renewal:   High  Price  but  Slovs'  Gait 

(Note — Bright  promises,  stirring  words 
and  t.ilk  of  money  do  not  add  tip  to  urban 
renewal  About  2.500  people  have  been  moved 
here  after  eight  ye.irs  of  pl.inmng  But  there 
has  been  no  construction  Here  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  reptjrts  by  Herald  Writer  Juanila 
Greene  on  the  ^massive  problems  sUU  to  l>e 
overcome  ) 

I  By  Juanita  Greene  i 

For  eight  years  now.  the  bright  expecta- 
tions oi  Urban  Renewal  have  been  hovering 
over  Dade  s  wor.st  slums 

In  the  minds  it  many  this  government 
program  is  expected  somehow,  some  day.  to 
create  model  ne;ghborhoods  out  lif  urban 
blight,  with  -somewhat  the  same  prowess  o! 
Cinderella  s  godmother. 

The  magic  wand  is  federal  funds,  which 
cover  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total 
cost  of  clearing  out  the  bad  stuH.  fixing  up 
the  remainder,  and  preparing  the  urea  for 
new  construction 

Whether  the  dre.ims  of  the  planners  and 
sociologl.'.ts  will  ever  materialize  Is  proolemat- 
Ical,     but     some     hard     facts    emerge    when 
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Urb.in    Renewal's    first    eight    years    are    re- 
viewed   It  h.is 

Demolished  4,i0  Inuldiii^'s.  without  build- 
ing liny  new  (ines 

Moved  2  .'lOD  i)eople. 

Spent  $9717.000. 

L.iid  pl.uis  for  ii  dozen  projects  around  the 
county  which  will  cost  $481  million  over  the 
next  17  years 

The  only  visible  evidences  of  Urb.in  Re- 
newal's presence  In  Dade  County  :ire  scut- 
lered  patches  of  bare  prouiid  In  the  first  re- 
newal project  111  the  lieTrt  ot  the  Central 
Negro  District. 

About  80  per  cent  ol  the  l.md  fur  the  proj- 
ect has  been  bought  by  the  at:ency  1  he  rest 
will  be  bought  or  condemned  Some  350  build- 
ings remain  on  the  sue.  but  tliey  are  sched- 
uled to  be  torn  down  In  the  meantime  they 
•ire  deterioraj.ini»  r.ipidly.  though  they  still 
.ire  lit  least  partlv  ov'cupleti 

■'A  juncle."  IS  the  description  Miami  Com- 
missioner Athalle  Range  gives  the  area.  Like 
many,  she  Is  beconilne:  impatient  with  the 
nxtf  of  procros.^ 

The  Metro  Commission  set  itscll  up  In  1959 
as  the  local  piiblic  acency  t^)  handle  Urbati 
Renewal  Five  years  ai;o  It.  ajijioiiited  Its  first 
board  and  got  Us  first  planning  grant,  and 
two  years  later  It  g't  the  money  and  author- 
ity to  begin  condemning  property  in  ius  first 
|)ro]ect 

riuis  far  Metro  his  spent  $867,000  in  local 
t.ix  funds  en  Urban  Renewal,  will  spend 
1-4!i2,0<)0  this  year  and  is  commuted  to  spend 
at  leiust  another  $492  000  on  the  first  project. 

tin  the  s.imc  project  the  federal  bill  has 
run  up  tjj  $8  850.000  so  far,  with  another  $2.- 
500,000  to  be  si)ent  m  the  luture.  In  addition, 
the  City  ol  Miami  is  committed  to  install 
more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of  facilities 
like  streets,  .sewers  and  parks  in  the  area. 
Widening  20th  St.  will  be  part  of  Its  contri- 
bution. 

The  lirst  iiroject.  between  NW  14tli  and 
22iid  Streets  from  'niird  Ave.  to  the  North- 
South  Expressway  right-of-way.  is  liot  a 
pretty  sight  To  (.l.ne  it  Is  tlie  only  section 
lif  Dade  County  delinitcly  authorized  for 
l).irticlp,ition  lu  federal  Urban  Renewal. 

The  place  is  so  dismal  it  di^esn't  even  have 
a  name,  like  Parkwood  Terrace,  or  Palacial 
Plaza,  or  Villa  Haven  or  other  hopeful  deslg- 
iiations  eiven  most  Urban  Renewal  areas 
•iround  the  country.  It  Is  called  simply  "Proj- 
ect Area  Number  One." 

NEW    I  E.\DERSmP    I'l'SHINC    AHEAD 

But  alter  undergoing  a  sweeping  reorgani- 
zation last  tall.  Metro's  Urban  Renewal 
agency  is  pushing  ahead  wath  new  leadership 
and  new  niomenttim  and  by  spring  will  be 
opening  bids  vn  the  first  consti-uction  proj- 
ect. 

It  win  be  a  small  housing  complex  of  about 
50  units  for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies and  is  being  rushed  throtigh  to  give 
the  conixnunity  some  concrete  symbol  of 
progress. 

From  these  small  and  halting  beginnings. 
tlie  local  agency  hopes  to  become  a  major 
force  In  tlie  campaign  to  stop  the  s!;read  of 
decay  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood. 
to  rehabilitate  decliiimg  areas  stiU  worth 
saving,  and  to  demolish  aiid  rebuild  those 
which  are  hopelessly  deteriorated. 

lliere  are  only  147  acres  in  the  first  proj- 
ect area,  and  when  Urbaii  Reiiewal  is  fin- 
ished witli  it.  $14  million  in  poveriimeiit 
funds  will  have  been  spent  there.  But  In  an- 
other area  immediately  south  of  it.  there  are 
173  acres  for  which  federal  funds  liave  been 
released  for  renewal  planning.  The  estimated 
$1(5  million  lieeded  to  do  the  job  Is  expected 
to  be  appropriated  sooii. 

Aside  from  these  two  projects  iii  the  Cen- 
tral Negro  District,  nothing  definite  is  go- 
ing in  Urban  Renewal,  despite  the  many 
plans  being  laid. 

In  the  p.xst  lew  nio.iths.  t.lie  Iccal  agency 
has  sent  applications  to  the  Atlanta  regioiial 
office  to  begin  plaiininc:  for  renewal  in  seven 


other  areas  of  the  county,  and  soon  will  si  iid      I 
at  least  three  more. 

In  the  meantime,  buikimL'  ai  iivity  lu  these 
areas  Is  expected  to  come  to  a  stanclsiiU,  as 
it  already  has  in  most  of  the  Ccnlral  Negro 
District.  The  local  FHA  oltice  reports  it  would 
hesitate  to  approve  any  project  Inside  them 
liccause  ol  tiie  po.^.'iibility  that  In  a  few  years 
It  would  be  condemned  and  demolished  as 
part  of  Urban  Renewal  Some  private  lenders 
Lave  e\))resse(l  llie  same  nservatlons. 

lilllDl.NC.    U.Vl.l.s    INIII. —  WHF.N> 

Ihus  iintil  some  indefinite  date  In  the  lu- 
ture wheii  the  ajipllcations  are  approved  or 
rejected,  neither  t:i)veriinient  nor  private  eii- 
lerpnse  is  exi)ectea  to  be  doing  nuu-h  in  the 
Criconut  Grove  NeKro  areas  oi  Miami  and 
Coral  Gables,  the  Negro  areas  in  Goulds. 
South  Miami  and  Hlaleah,  three  .'<|uare 
l.'locks  in  downtown  Miami,  Miami  Beach 
south  of  loth  St..  p.irt  ol  downtown  Hlaleah. 
the  area  east  of  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital 
and  the  Central  Negro  District  .areas  near 
Projects  One  and  Twi 

In  the  only  project  yet  approved  lor  cxe- 
(  utlon.  Dade's  new  Urban  Renewal  director, 
Norman  Watson,  is  stramir.g  to  pick  up  speed. 
But  he  finds  himself  considerably  handi- 
capped bv  a  people  prc^blem  There  isn't 
t'liough  adequate  replacement  housing  at. 
I-irices  they  caii  allord  for  the  remaining  llOOO 
jjersons  who  eveiitually  must  be  moved  tiiit 
t.f  the  area 

"Relocation  is  our  bicge.st  ]>ronlem."  :  aid 
Watson 

He  is  committed  to  avoid  (.ne  (^f  the  big 
mistakes  ol  early  Urban  Renewal  projects  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  There  bulldozers 
moved  hi  and  scattered  slum  dwellers  to  .ad- 
joining  slums,  which  became  even  more 
crowded  and  more  deteriorated 

The  resulting  complaints  !r(.m  Negro 
leaders  led  to  the  establishment  ol  a  new 
policy  in  Washington  which  retjuires  that 
persons  lorced  tait  by  Urban  Renewal  must 
be  provided  with  decent  acaommodations 
elsewherf . 

But  many  of  the  families  i  ant  alford 
standard  private  accommodations  aiid  public 
housing,  alter  taking  in  300  families  lor  about 
1.200  persons)  from  the  area,  is  all  filled  up. 
This  is  partly  because  it  also  helped  rehotise 
hundreds  of  the  Necro  poor  who  were  dis- 
placed by  the  giant  expressway  inierchange 
which    borders   Project   Oiic 

The  Miami  Housing  Authority  recently  re- 
ceived authorization  to  build  S.Ooo  additloiial 
units  and  funds  are  expected  to  be  available 
soon  for  about  half  uf  them.  But  finding 
suitable  sites  and  getting  the  units  built  will 
take  time,  .-^bout  100  of  them  already  have 
been  scheduled  to  go  on  the  Project  One 
site. 

In  the  meantime  many  lamiUes  are  living 
in  the  Urban  Renewal  site  In  buildings  whlcli 
the  government  h.is  ptirchased  from  private 
landlords.  They  pav  reduced  rents,  .some  .$30 
a  month  or  lower,  because  tlie  rate  is  set  at 
a))out  20  perceiit  of  income. 

OLD    Bt:iLDINGS    A    BIG    I--'.0!n-l;.M 

The  second  bia  problem  currently  confront- 
ing Watson  iiivolves  some  of  these  buildings. 
The  original  plan  lor  redeveloping  the  area 
called  for  keeping  66  ol  the  newer  and  larger 
concrete  apartment  houses  and  rehabilitat- 
ing tliem.  Watsoii  would  rather  see  all  or 
niost  of  them  demolished 

bo  would  his  boss.  Haley  Sofge.  former 
director  of  the  Miami  Housing  .Authority 
who  now  directs  Metro's  new  Department 
of  Hoiisiiig  and  Urban  Develoijmeiit.  which 
includes.  Urbaii  P.enewal,  i)ublic  li'liusing. 
cijde  enforcement  and  ether  activities  deal- 
ing vvitii  hoiisins 

To  tear  dowii  the  buikiings  bouclit  for  re- 
liabilitaiioii  would  add  about  a  half  million 
dollars  to  the  cost  of  Project  One.  Watson 
savs  the  additional  cost  Is  justified  because 
even   after   they   were    fixed   up    they    would 


below  the  standard  which  he  hopes  to  have 
maintained  In   Urban  Renewal  projects. 

Fedi-ral  I'lticlals  with  the  regioiial  Urban 
Renewal  tffice  In  Atlanta,  however,  are  re- 
luctant to  go  along  Alter  considerable  haggl- 
ui!',  lliey  have  authorized  the  tlemolition  ol 
only  nine  Future  decisions  will  be  based  on  a 
thorough  study  ol  each  individual  building. 

Most  of  these  buildings  today  arc  going 
from  bad  to  worse  becau.se  they  contain  manv 
vacant  units  which  are  being  vandalized  la 
the  slums,  no  building  can  st.and  partly 
unply  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  belore  its 
windows  are  broken,  doors  jinimled,  plumb- 
ing ripped  out  and  walls  .scrawled  with  ob- 
-ceiiciie.s  Adult  hoodlums  steal  what  cull  be 
sold  and  mischievous  unsuiiervised  chil- 
dren L.liow  behind  lo  eumplete  the 
lU  molliion. 

Whether  the  buildings  were  unlit  for  reha- 
hiliiation  at  the  time  oi  purchase  by  Urban 
Renewal  or  whether  they  got  that  way  be- 
1  lUse  they  were  kit  unprotected  Irom 
sandals  is  one  ol  the  ciueslions  being  raised, 

A  final  decision  on  whether  the  hiiildiiiits 
Will  stay  or  t;o  will  have  to  be  made  l>elore 
tracts  ol  land  can  be  olfered  lor  bid  m  sizes 
that  Will  attract  bm  developers.  'They  would 
have  to  know  whether  they  would  be  bidding 
on  a  site  that  will  be  completely  cleared  or 
one  tliat  includes  buildings  tiiey  would  have 
to  rehabilitate. 

At  le.iSl  some  of  the  bidders  are  expected 
U)  be  nonprofit  or  limited  prolit  corporations 
because  the  plan  lor  Project  One  calls  for 
low  and  middle  income  housing.  The  jjlan 
was  criticized  l.ist  year  by  the  Miami  Citizens 
Advisory  Cinmultee  oi.  Housing,  on  urounds 
I",  would  be  rejjlaciiiti  an  old  low-incdine 
Negro  iilietto  with  a  new  one.  Urb.in  Renewal 
was  urged  Instead  to  plan  lor  buildinLis  that 
wotild  provide  a  racial  and  ei.-onomic  "nux". 

But  the  location  of  the  project  and  the 
riressmg  need  lor  low  and  moderate  income 
liou.siiig  liave  c.iused  the  agency  to  stick  clo.se 
to  original  jjlans.  excejit  to  include  public 
housing  where  none  was  contemplated  origi- 
nailv. 


i'itlVATF,    tlDDERS    iO    DO    THE    MOST 

Mcjst  of  the  redcveloiimcnt.  said  \Vat4>on. 
I.-,  to  be  done  by  pnvate  developers  who  are 
exjjected  t>  lake  advantage  ol  new  federal 
housiiiit  progr.'.ms  and  subsidies  desicned  to 
provide  bt'tter  hoiLsim;  li.>r  lower  income 
l.iinilies.  The  local  FHA  oltice  reports  it  is 
receivin,z  a  siL'nificant  number  ol  Inquiries 
from  persons  intere.-^tecl  in  o.ddmg  on  tracts 
lu  ProJe^:■t  One. 

These  tracts,  said  Watson,  should  be  l.irge 
eiioucli  U)  allow  a  developer  to  ouild  alxiut 
100  units  at  a  I. me.  because  volume  cuts 
costs  This  would  recjuire  ottering  land  for 
s.ile  ill  parcels  of  at  least  five  acres.  Density 
requirements  inside  Urban  Renewal  areas. 
more  stringent  than  m  those  outside.  aio'A' 
only  alxjiit  25  units  an  acre.  Tliere  presently 
IS  no  cleared  area  this  larce  in  Project  One. 

Watson's  hoije  is  that  the  area  will  be  re- 
developed by  large  builders,  and  he  expects 
some  of  the  bids  to  come  from  people  outside 
The  county.  The  tuccesslul  bidders  will  not 
;>  chosen  on  the  pnce  oilered  for  the  land. 

There  will  be  a  fixed  price  on  that,  and  it 
will  b'^  much  cheaper  than  land  available  in 
similar  areas  outside  Urban  Renew.il  bour.d- 
.iries.  The  decision  on  who  gets  to  build  will 
bo  made  on  the  b.isis  of  the  type  of  develop- 
ment pro[]osed— its  layout  and  architecture, 
and  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  cliartred 

Making  the  decision  will  be  the  Metro 
C -inmisslon.  after  receiving  recommenda- 
tions frcm  the  Urban  Renewal  staff  and  the 
recent Iv  appointed  seven  man  advisory  boaru 
1  f  Metro's  "Little  HUD". 

T!ie  e  timated  $14  million  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer f'U  the  147  acres  m  Project  One  is  tlie 
difference  between  what  the  Urban  Renewal 
aeency  will  get  for  the  l.uid  and  what  it 
coKts  to  bu^.  clear  and  prepare  it  fir  re- 
development. 
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The  area  not  only  will  be  cleared  of  most 
structures  but  lt«  trafflc  pattern  will  be  re- 
d»stKnfd  new  sTreetB  built  water  nntj  «ewer 
fiiiilKiea  Installed  and  parks  and  play- 
iirounds  developed 

On  Project  One  the  feder.«l  government 
will  pick  up  three-fourths  Instead  Of  the 
usuhI  two-tnirds  of  the  cost  t>ec.iuse  It  waa 
approved  in  1965.  when  Dude  wiis  eligible  for 
special  assistance  because  of  it^i  high  unem- 
ployment rate  The  county  no  longer  quall- 
nes  and  sufwequent  L'rban  Renewiil  project* 
will  get  only  two-thirds  fedenil  funds  except 
those  in  cities  tike  South  Ml:inil  >iiidl  Coral 
O.ibles  which  have  a  population  ''f  leeB  than 
50  000  There  the  three-fourthn  formula  will 
apply 

SEVERAL    BIODtRS    ARr     \rrRAfTED 

Tlie  small  flrst  development  in  Project  One, 
on  which  bids  were  ,idverMb»-€l  m  N'l/'embrr 
culls  f'>r  developing  2  0  acrer.  in  the  horth- 
weat  corner  of  the  Urban  Renewal  tract 
Price  of  the  land  Is  set  .»t  41  cents  a  »qimre 
fLiot.  compared  with  about  »l  50  .-i  square 
foot  thAt  would  be  demanded  on  ttM  open 
inarket.  | 

Despi'.e  iH  si/e  Umu.itlon.  W.itson  s4ys  the 
dfvelopm^iBt  h.ia  attracted  ievernl  potentui 
bidders  wtw  mainly  are  interested  in  show- 
ing their  flood  faUh  In  the  L'rban  Renewiil 
effort  For  the  first  60  diivs.  the  Urbi^n  Re- 
newal staff  will  work  clu-ely  with  411  in- 
terested developers  lu  mitke  sure  they  jre 
q  lal.neU  to  did  Then  ihone  which  arc  quail- 
tied  wtU  be  s».'t  k">o«e  or.  their  own  ahd  al- 
lowed  to  bid  during  the  last  30  days. 

The  winner  will  have  ava.l.ible  tp  hlin 
;J3000  a  veur  ip  federal  rent  supplements 
which  can  be  used  to  defray  the  rent  of  iquall- 
tled  low  l:!come  families  which  he  cani  *elect 
to  live  m  tils  project.  ; 

It  Is  through  this  mean*  that  famlltea  of 
less  than  moderate  income  will  he  sjble  to 
move  into  the  first  Jevelopment  Others  wtU 
be  able  to  nio.e  Into  the  loO  unll:t  of  bubllc 
housing  that  will  be  erected  on  the  tract  and 
13  the  only  other  project  definitely  la  t'le 
works 

CVKXrCAt     HOMB     roB 

Esentually  Project  One  will  b*  hoAw  for 
1  493  fimU!e»  ■  f  moderite  means  or  JMs.  if 
present  pUus  ai«  pursued  The  benefits  to 
tne  families  ir.  ing  in  the  area  wtU  be  ol^vious. 
There  will  be  imple  landscaped,  greei  open 
space,  nicely  paved  streets  witu  onlj  local 
trafflc.  purlLS  and  pta>  t^r^uncU  .iild  in  ex- 
p.inded  .iiid  inipfjicd  schi.>ol. 

For  the  reni.uning  taxpayers  who  wiil  help 
foot  the  »M  nulllon  bin.  the  benefits  Will  be 
more  social  thai)  ttn.incial  Whether  Ijhe  re- 
newed area  will  prottuce  iiK're  prupeilty  lax 
revenue    is   que  '.  '■•    To   have   It   do   so 

could   be   irlf-.;  Ijecauae   the  h.gher 

the  tiixes.  the  h.gi.-  .-   ,.ie  c.o..t  of  houajng 

Crbjrfl  Honewil  briniis  more  nionefr  into 
municipal  coilert  v^hua  tne  cleared  Ihnd  is 
put  to  a  Mghcr  u_-*.  as  when  a  formef  slttni 

becomes  the  site  lor  lut '..    i^   -  ...   .o,rt. 

meat  hovue'.  or  a  new  if 

.1  new  departrtiL-nt  »vore.  ,      .  ty 

Thu  h.\i  happened  in  many  cltic*.        I 

But  the  new  emph.iala  on  urban  rfnewal 
Ij  to  provide  sites  tor  moderate  luconiq  hous- 
ing, and  tn  Miami's  cue.  that  probabli^  In  the 
only  logical  use  for  Project  One  any\»ay 

It  Is  not  located  so  near  the  doWntown 
business  dutrlct  th.at  it  would  t>e  higily  de- 
sirable for  commercial  u.'ie,  or  close  ^nough 
to  the  Ixiy  to  .\tsract  high  income  hlgb  rises. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  slums  o^  near 
slums,  the  ilte  isn  t  exactly  the  hottest  piece 
of  property  on  the  local  real  estate  r^arket. 

There's  nothing  cheap  ^bout  Urb4n  Re- 
newal The  cost  of  clearing  out  Project  One 
and  preparing  It  for  redevelopment  will 
amount  to  about  »9  000  for  each  new  family 
that  moves  m  Most  of  this  cost  went  to  buy 
the  sluma.  There's  nothing  cheap  about  them 
either. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Prom  the  Miami   Herald    Ja.i    9    19681 

Urban  Renewal  Pact  or  I.irB    Bio  PRi>rrTs  in 

Slcm    Lands 

I  N'lri  -  riie  .-out  i>f  c-leiirlng  and  redevelop- 
ing slums  Is  high  and  one  big  reason  Is  the 
price  Urban  Renew.il  has  to  pay  for  the  ghetto 
homes  .md  apartments  it  buys  In  this,  the 
second  article  In  .v  series.  Henild  Urban  Af- 
fairs   Writer    Juanlta    Oreene    examines    the 

C»/S.  •  t 

(By  Juanlt*  Qrvenei 

It  will  c<»t  the  uixpayers  at  least  *140.000 
an  acre  to  get  Diide'.i  llr^t  Urban  Renewal 
area  In  shape  for  redevelopineiil 

If  the  price  seems  high,  the  principal 
reason  Is  that  land  and  buildings,  no  matter 
what  their  condition  are  not  cheap  In  the 
slums,  rhat  is  one  of  the  iniptirtaiit  lessons 
learned  not  only  In  Dade,  but  In  every  com- 
munity In  the  nation  that  has  set  out  to 
tight   htlght 

.\nd  In  miwt  cases.  Urban  RenewiU  Is  ofTer- 
Ing  prices  that  bring  no  argument  from  the 
pruprrty  owner  Sometimes  he  not  only  gets 
his  money  back  but  makes  a  substantial 
pr»,flt  on  the  sale 

Here  are  some  of  the  prUc  tiii;s  on  property 
In  Dade's  only  ar»>a  now  undergoing  re- 
now.il  between  NW  14th  and  22nd  .StnvtA 
and  Third  Ave  and  the  expressway  right  of 
wa.' 

A— $:18,300  for  three  .xnclent  frrdne  tene- 
ments and  two  sagging  duplexes  squeezed  on 
a  lot  150  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide 

n  «i  1  050  for  a  Hmall  duplex  that  had  t)een 
1  by  fire  and  was  condemned  for 
-:  .   .  rn  and  a  ^mall  old  fr^me  hou.";".  on  a 

50-by-l41-fi-Kit  lot. 

C* — »44  fiOO  for  -i  HmuU  fVve-year-old  apart- 
ment building  with  .Mz  two-bedroom  units  on 
a  50-bV-l4l-foot  lot 

D  — ?404.T50  fur  live  concrete  o.partment 
buildings  with  126  units  built  12  ye.ors  i<ga 
on  a  piece  of  tn'ound  'J<)2-bv-l4l-fret. 

E-»5.d95  for  a  Mliall.  old  frame  house  on  a 
30-by-75-fooi  lot. 

Human  beings  create  the  lilgh  viUue  m  the 
slums  by  crowding  tightly  in  buildings  that 
rrriwd  tightly  on  the  land  TTiey  live  all 
j.mimod  up  tjecause  they  ;ire  poor,  and  can 
afford  to  pay  for  only  a  minimum  amount  of 
living  space. 

But  a  lot  of  people  living  In  a  little  space 
can  enhance  property  values.  Ten  families 
pa'.'lni?  ?50  .1  month  rent  yield  the  same 
gross  income  to  landlords  as  five  families  in 
tlie  s:ime  size  building  paying  9100.  or  two 
paving  5250 

Thus  property  in  the  slums  can  be  .ts  val- 
uable as  property  m  middle  >ind  upper  In- 
come .^reas  Densltv  is  the  reason. 

In  the  Negro  slums  the  problem  of  con- 
gestion Is  compounded  by  race,  because  the 
truants  aren't  free  to  shop  around  Ifir  cheap 
ln.ni.sing  outside  the  i^hettos 

CEXTRXL    tllS-RKT    I.ANO    IS    roSTI.Y 

F'lr  :Ue  occupied  lund  in  the  heart  o(  the 
Central  Negro  District.  Urban  Renewal  usumI- 
ly  pays  from  $1  to  91  30  a  square  fnt.t 

The  higher  figure  is  the  same  price  com- 
mniulcd  today  ou'.^lde  the  Urban  Renewal 
area  ("r  some  of  the  land  along  Bnckell  A.e 
eoned  for  high  rise  apartments  or  .single  f.un- 
l!y  residences,  or  tot  factory  Mtes  tn  the  Fifth 
Ave.  g.irment  district.  For  91  a  foot,  land 
call  be  purchased  today  In  Indusinat  areas 
that  h.ive  access  to  roads  and  city  water 
.lion,;  the  Palmetto  Bypass. 

For  the  land  on  which  the  old  tenements 
w.-re  crowded,  Site  A  at  328  346  NW  19th  St  . 
Urban  Renewal  paid  91  50  a  squ.ire  foot,  or 
111  700  for  the   l50-by-32-foot  lot 

On  the  site  of  the  small  new  apartment 
building.  Site  C  .It  1931  NW  Fourth  Ct  .  the 
building  covered  only  30  per  cent  ol  the 
ground.  Urban  Renewal  paid  91  25  a  square 
foot,  or  98,850  lor  the  14I-by-50-feet  parcel. 

The  price  for  the  ground  on  which  the  five 
concrete  buildings  stood.  Site  D  at  2040  to 
2160  NW  Third  Ave     was  91  l>4  a  square  foot. 
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T\\f  buildings  covered  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  plot  Total  liind  price  was  980  000 
for  392-by-141-feet 

Urban  Renewal  had  :o  p.iy  cM-n  less  !or 
the  land  occupied  by  the  .small,  old  Iranie 
hou.se  .It  I6,S.-t  NW  I-Sfth  Ct  .  .Site  E.  wlucli 
was  inhabited  \iy  <'X\e  family  It  went  lir  $1 
a   fCMit    or  i2,2bO  for  30-by-75-feet 

In  paying  lor  the  buildings.  Urban  Re- 
newal takes  into  con.ilderatlon  not  only  ihelr 
condition,  but  the  Income  they  brltijj 

Prices  paid  for  rental  property  in  the  Ur- 
ban Renewal  area  run  from  three-nnd-a-half 
to  more  than  six  limes  the  gross  incc^me,  de- 
pending  on    the  age   of   the   buildings 

In  the  ^mall,  newer  apartment  building 
on  Fourth  Court.  Site  C.  rent  was  922  ,i 
week  fur  each  of  the  six  two-bedroom  units, 
bringing  an  estimated  gross  of  about  $6  300 
a  year  The  property  sold  for  about  seven 
times  this  gross.  This  Is  top  price.  Cost  of 
similar  buildings  going  up  out.-lde  tlie  Urban 
Renewal  area  are  ugured  .it  about  t\\e  times 
the  gross. 

UANDLORO    PROFTTS    HIT     25     ITRCr.NT 

In  fact,  the  few  new  apartment  buildings 
being  constructed  today  in  middle-class  Ne- 
gro neighborhoods  are  co.stlng  about  $5.a()0 
for  a  two  bedrrxiin  unit,  ma  counting  the 
land. 

Tlicy  are  of  higher  quality  and  have  more 
floor  space  than  the  Fourth  Court  building. 
which  was  built  in  1962  and  appraised  by 
Urbi'ii  Renewal  in  1965.  Yet  Urban  Renewal 
paid  95  530  a  unit  lor  the  building.  It  was 
constrUi.t«d  .ii  .k  c<.<6t  of  o3  750  a  uiilt. 

Tims  the  transaction  indicates  that  a  profit 
of  >1.780  a  unit,  or  910,680,  was  made  by  the 
owners  On  the  S44.60O  deal,  that  comes  to 
almr>st  26  per  cent  profit. 

The  big  project  of  five  concrete  buildings. 
Site  D.  which  went  in  one  of  the  biggest  sales 
to  Urban  Renewal,  was  bringing  the  owner 
an  estimated  <toss  income  of  $79,000  a  ye.ir. 
Rents  ran  511.50  a  week  for  18  elUciencies. 
914  oU  ;or  yo  one-bedroom  units  and  $18,50 
for  18  two-bedroom  units. 

For  the  property.  Urban  Renewal  paid 
about  live  timta  the  gro^s. 

For  the  buildings  without  the  land  the 
price  came  to  92.400  a  unit.  When  con- 
structed about  12  years  ago.  the  cost  of  such 
buildings  was  running  about  92.800  a  unit. 

ao  the  owner  didn  t  get  back  what  lie  put 
in  it.  but  he  got  income  and  depreciation  on 
the   building   for    12  years. 

The  old  tenement  property,  Site  A.  housed 
16  families  who  paid  about  $9,000  a  year  in 
rent^$lO  a  week  for  the  .ipartment  .tnd  915 
for  the  duplex  units.  The  [)urc!ia,se  price 
came  to  at>out  four  times  the  gross. 

At  least  40  years  old.  this  property  was  paid 
for  long  ago  and  had  rem.tined  in  the  same 
family.  It  was  built  under  minimal  code  re- 
quirements at  a  time  of  cheap  constructijti. 

Originally,  the  units  rented  for  92  a  week. 

The  Ave  times  rise  in  irross  income  over  the 

..years  was  not  matched  by  a  five  times  outlay 

on   the   building,    though    inside    bathrooms 

were  installed  about  15  years  ago. 

SLUM    BflLDINCS    HAVE    BIG    VALUE 

It  .s  on  this  type  property  that  the  owners 
make  the  largest  return  and  get  the  biggest 
profit  on  the  sale  to  Urban  Renewal.  Alter 
realizing  Income  on  the  land  for  40  years, 
the  owner  got  ■J38.300  from  the  taxpayers  for 
it  In  the  governments  campaign  to  fight 
blight  Tl.e  buildings,  went  for  922.300.  or 
about  Jl.'OO  a  unit. 

Thus  becavise  it  had  5lums  standing  on  It 
the  property  was  worth  almost  three  times 
what   the   bare   ground   would   have   cost. 

As  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  of  the  US 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment testl&ed  recently 

■  Land  and  buildings  in  slum  nnd  blighted 
areas,  despite  their  defects,  generally  have  .i 
far  higher  market  value  than  the  land  alone 
after   the  bulldlni^s   have   been   demolLshed   " 

The   burned  out  duplex.   Site   B.   long  un- 
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(K^cupied.  had  been  ordered  demolished  by 
the  City  of  Miami  but  was  still  .standing 
when  Urban  Renewal  tame  .iround.  This  en- 
.ihled  the  owner  to  get  a  liigher  price  for 
:he  property,  and  .ilso  to  shift  the  cost  of 
demolition  to  the  taxp.iyer 

On  this  site,  the  duiilex  and  the  tiny  sinple 
family  Irame  sh.irk  sold  lor  $3,105.  or  $1.U50 
.1  unit  That  would  m;ike  the  duplex  worth 
92.100.  which  wfus  the  owner's  reward  lor 
Ignoring  tlie  demolition  order. 

In  purchasing  i)n>peny.  Urban  Renewal  is 
committed  by  law  to  pay  the  fair  market 
value  rhe  price  it  offers  is  arrived  iit  after 
the  [iroperty  is  .ippraised  by  two  out-side  cx- 
pert.s  wlio  make  independent  studie.s  .md 
recommendations 

These  are  reviewed  by  ,i  staff  appraiser 
from  the  .Atlanta  office  and  Edward  Refjan, 
appraiser  for  the  local  aeency.  The  offer  can 
not  be  lower  than  the  lowest  appraisal  or 
higher  than  the  highe.st.  If  an  owner  is  not 
satisfied,  he  can  lto  to  court  and  get  a  jury 
decision,  with  Urban  Renewal  jiaymg  all  the 
legal  cost.s. 

IRHAN      KINI-WM,     oFFFRS     UONIS 

But  of  the  more  than  400  cases  already 
handled,  only  six  have  wound  up  in  cotirt. 
becavise  Urbiin  Renewal  offers  not  only  fair 
market  value  but  a  bonus  to  settle  without 
litigation  This  Iximis  amounts  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  tirst  .$10,000  and  live  per  cent  of  the 
remainder 

It  was  *iy.750  on  the  .sale  of  the  five  con- 
crete buUdlnRS  on  Site  D;  $2,600  on  the 
small,  newer  building  on  Site  C;  $2,300  on 
the  old  tenements  I'li  .Site  .\  and  $545  <jn  the 
old  sinjile  Jamil V  house.  Site  E 

Averaec  return  on  income  jjroperty  in  the 
Urban  Renewal  area  runs  12  to  15  per  cent, 
winch  IS  what  most  real  estate  investors 
expect  to  KCt  in  any  area 

However,  actual  dollar  profit  on  llie  prop- 
erty often  amounts  to  more  than  the  re- 
|)orted  return  because  of  depreciation  For 
income  tax  purposes  the  owner  can  viTite  it 
off  as  expense,  but  in  reality  he  is  able  to  put 
it  in  his  pocket 

.Another  mterestins  lact  turned  up  by 
Urban  Renewals;  buying  i)rogram  is  that, 
contrary  to  treneral  belief,  the  Central  Negro 
District  was  lontnbiulnc  a  substantial 
amount  of  tax  revenue  to  local  povernment. 

According  to  Charles  Kimball,  economist 
tor  the  Greater  Miami  Society  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers,  tlie  assessed  value  on  apartments 
in  the  Urban  Renewal  area  comes  closer  to 
matching  the  i)urchase  price  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country, 

OLDER  rROPERTV  LETS  I  AX  BREAK 

In  city  and  county  taxes  that  year  the 
owner.  FYancis  P  Clialmers  of  Jacksonville, 
paid  $14,941  on  the  property.  That  came  to 
$118  a  unit 

He  found  that  many  properties  in  the  Cen- 
tral Negro  District  were  assessed  at  from  95 
to  100  per  cent  of  what  Urban  Renewal  paid 
for  them,  while  the  average  for  all  other 
apartments  m  Dade  County  was  72  per  cent 
of  sales  price 

Thus  the  apartments  in  the  lower  income 
Negro  areas  [niy  proportionately  more  taxes 
than  anywhere  else  The  cost,  of  course,  like 
all  expenses,  is  passed  on  to  the  tenant. 

The  big  hve-building  project.  Site  D.  for 
example,  was  assessed  by  the  county  in  1965 
at  $381,000  Urban  Renewal  paid  $385,000  for 
it,  not  counting  the   bonus. 

County  assessment  on  the  newer  build- 
ing. Site  C.  was  $36,400.  Urban  Renewal 
bought  it  lor  $42,000  plus  bonus.  The  own- 
t  rs.  Mike  .Ackerman.  Morris  Blitz  and  Sidney 
Blum,  all  of  Miami  Beach,  paid  $1,193  in  local 
properiv   taxes.  That  came  to  $198  a  unit. 

rypically,  the  older  property  got  a  better 
break  on  taxes.  The  I9th  St,  tenements  (Site 
.•\i  owned  by  Reba  Eiigler  Daner,  303  E.  San 
M.irco  Dr.  Miami  Beach,  were  assessed  by 
the  county  at  $20,600  hut  Urban  Renewal  paid 
$36,000  plus  bonus  lor  them.  Taxes  amounted 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  $826.  or  $59  a  unit  On  the  burned  out 
duplex  and  single  l.imily  shack  (Site  B),  also 
owned  by  Mrs  D.mer.  taxes  in  1964  were 
$2.=)f» 

The  old  house  till  Fifth  Court  (Site  E) 
was  assessed  at  $2,900,  sold  tor  95.450  plus 
bonus,  .iiid  paid  no  l-ixes  at  all  because  it 
was  occui>led  by  its  owner.  Lenora  Payne, 
who   (lualilied   for   homestead   exemption 

In  tot.il.  Urban  Renewal  will  spend  about 
$12  5  million  for  |ir(ii)erty  purch.t.ses  m  it-s 
first  project  It  will  get  back  some  of  this 
iiioiiey  when  it  resells  most  of  i!ie  land  to 
|Hr..Me     iie\ilo])crs     at     .i     sulistanti.d     write 

ii.e  liiilereiice  ijctwien  what  the  land  cost 
to  buy  and  clear  and  wh.it  it  will  be  s<jld  lor 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  taxpayers,  with  the 
lederal  government  paying  ihrce-i^urths  and 
lo;  ;il    government    one    lourlh    of    the   cost 

The  jjublic's  lull  lor  the  jiroject  which  in- 
cludes preparing  the  site  lor  redevelopment, 
will  be  about  $14  million.  It  covers  147  acres, 
but  about  50  ol  them  were  cleared  by  the 
.St.itc  Road  Dept,  and  will  be  used  lor  ex- 
pressway  jiurposes 

.'\lmost  all  the  buildings  in  tlie  iiri'ject  will 
bo  demolished,  including  the  newer  Lines  th.it 
were  in  i;o<h1  condition  when  purchased,  like 
Site  C,  and  those  m  tair  condition  whicli 
were  originally  sclieduled  to  be  rehabilitated, 
like  some  of  the  concrete  buildings  m  .sue  D- 
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Little   .Action'    on    Urban    Renew  »i.     Whfre 

TiiEV  Wait  IN  Hope  and  Ancir 

(Note.-  Progress  in  Urban  Renewal  is  con- 
sidered "dependent  on  expeditious  rek>cation 
of  families."  A  deterrent  factor  is  the  l.ick 
of  .ivallable  housing  units,  as  explained  by 
Juanita  Greene.  Herald  urban  affairs  writer 
in  this  third  article  of  .i  series  i 
I  By  Juanit  I  Greene  i 

In  the  Urb.in  Renewal  .irea.  the  jieople 
w  u  t 

And  wait  and  v.-.ir. 

They  wait  in  ixit.ent  imix-  .r  apathy,  or 
despair  or  anger.  Much  of  the  attitude  de- 
l>ends  on  their  financial  circumstances 

Mrs.  Mary  Smith  i  not  her  real  iiame^ 
figures  she  might  .us  well  lie  patient  .She  still 
lives  in  the  same  one-bedroom  ajiartment  she 
has  occupied  for  several  ye.irs  at  444  NW 
17th  St 

About  a  year  ago  Metros  Urban  Renewal 
agency  bought  the  building.  Her  rent  went 
down  from  $70  to  $25  a  month. 

But  the  nelehborhood.  too.  went  down,  as 
people  began  to  move  out  .ind  sandals  ,it- 
tacked    the   empty   or   near-empty   buildings. 

Tlie  apartment  next  to  hers  has  been 
vacant  since  July  Tliere's  a  desolate  atmofc- 
phere  about  the  half-empty  buildings  that 
remain  in  the  half-empty  neighborhoods 

Down  the  street  hist  week  another  big 
crane  moved  In  to  knock  down  another  bic 
building,  extending  the  bare  dirt  prairies 
that  dot  Dude's  only  Urban  Renewal  project 
area  now  in  execution — in  the  Central  Negro 
District  between  NW  14  and  22nd  Streets  and 
Third  .Ave.,  and  the  expressway 

Mrs.  Smith  wonders  when  slie  '.vill  liave  to 
move.  So  do  the  Metro  Urban  Renewal  of- 
ficials. Her  building  is  one  that  was  bought 
for  rehabilitation  But  the  Urban  Renewal 
agency  now  would  like  to  tear  it  down.  Either 
way,  she'll  eventually  have  to  leave, 

"I'd  like  to  go  into  a  project."  .said  Mrs. 
Smith,  "because  they  are  spacious," 

By  project,  she  means  public  housir.tr.  She 
and  545  other  families  still  in  the  >irea  are 
eligible  for  it.  Another  324  families — about 
half  of  those  who  have  left — have  already 
been  moved  into  the  new  projects  in  the 
Liberty   City-BrowiisvUle   area. 

Metros'  Urban  Renewal  agency  would  like 
to  delay  relocation  of  families  like  Mrs. 
Smith's  until  they  can  be  moved  into  the 
subsidized  housing.  But  more  units  will 
have  to  be  constructed  first. 
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.Across  the  street.  Mrs  Maggie  Briwn  Miiit 
her  real  name  either)   fumes. 

"AH  I  want  is  a  decent  jilace  to  live  where 
I  won't  l>e  scared."  she  said. 

VS'ANTS    to    stay     despite    (lilMl 

Crime  m  the  neighborhcxxi.  she  report.ed, 
has  risen  sharply  m  the  j)ast  two  years  Yet 
she  would  like  to  stay  downt.'iwn  because 
transportation  facilities  are  tx'tter 

"They  say  they  ;ire  going  to  rebuild  in  tlie 
l)laces  that  have  been  torn  down."  she  said. 
■'.And  I'd  like  to  move  in  one  of  the  new 
I>1  ices  " 

Up  !o  now.  however,  nothing  new  has 
been  built  on  the  Urban  Renewal  land,  whicti 
still  IS  being  cleared  for  redevelojiment  riie 
Iirst  .'ni.tl!  [irojcct  is  exiH'Cietl  to  bet'in  later 
tills  vear 

Mrs    Brown's  rent    also  has  been  reduced - 
from   $60  to  $26  a  month. 

In  the  next  building,  on  Fourth  Ct  .  a 
ni'ither  of  three  lives  m  a  buikin.i?  iiot  jet 
IJUrchased  by  Urban  Renewal  Slie  still  pays 
$15  a  week  rent  !o  .i  j)rivat,e  l.mdlord  for 
lier  one- bedroom  .ipartment  .She  expres.sed 
little  curiosity  or  coiu'ern  alxtu;  eventually 
having  to  move 

"I'd  like  to  stay  overtown."  she  said,  re- 
fern  ni;  to  the  Central  Negrn  District 

Unlike  most  of  the  more  than  3.000  re- 
maining inhabitants  in  Project  One.  Ferns 
Rhodes  set  out  to  lind  out  all  he  could  about 
Urban  Renewal 

His  study  left  him  unh.ippy  and  fru.str.ited 

IIF     oPERATfS     liAPHFRSHOP 

"It  seems  like  the  residents  in  the  area 
wli.j  i)ay  taxes  and  own  property  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  t'oing  to  get  hurt,"  he  .'■aid 

Rliodes  oiierates  a  one-chair  barber  shop 
at  j)]6  NW  ieth  St  He  moved  into  the  Cen- 
tral NeLTo  District  about  30  years  at'o.  when 
there  were  no  paved  street-s  and  few  otiier 
city  services, 

■year  In'  year,  he  in.ide  and  saw  jirogress 
He  got  his  home  [laid  for.  jiut  two  boys 
through  college  and  has  a  year  t'l  go  on  the 
tliird.  He  joined  groups  that  pressured  the 
city  to  pave  the  street,  put  in  sidewalks 
drainage  and  street  lights 

"I  wouldn't  feel  so  well  :ibout  leaving."  he 
said.  I  ve  been  jiart  of  this  neighborhood 
for  30  years" 

He  acknowledged  that  the  CND  has  de- 
c.'iyed  For  that  he  [nit  mtich  of  the  blame 
on  the  city,  for  allowing  ouL^ide  investors  to 
move  in  and  build  the  giant  "concrete  mon- 
sters" v.-!iich  overcrowded  the  land,  for  refus- 
ing to  make  absentee  landlords  keep  the  old 
frame  rental  property  m  good  repair,  and 
for  providing  what  he  called  inferior  services 
lo  the  area. 

'  I'm  not  tryintz  to  .'top  [irogress."  said  the 
elderly  but  alert  barber,  "What  I'm  asking  is 
that  we  Jieople  w,'ho  have  lived  so  lone  in  tlie 
..rea  be  idlowed  to  pl.ay  a  part  in  the  redevel- 
opment. 

On  the  street,  in  addition  to  Rhixies'  barber 
shop,  IS  his  well  kept  CBS  buntialow  and  five 
frame  houses  occupied  by  relatives  or  in- 
laws. 

"Our  i-'Toperty  may  not  he  up  x^',  st.indard." 
said  Rhodes,     but  it  is  not  a  slum," 

He  jiroposed  that  he  and  his  family  be 
given  help  by  Urban  Renewal  m  brineinp  it 
tip  to  standard,  or  be  allowed  to  rebuild  on 
the  site  in  accordance  u-ith  the  overall  re- 
newal plan  and  with  financial  assistance 
I  rem  one  of  the  new  federal  liousn-.g 
programs. 

SELLING       OUT       UNSATISFACTriRY 

Merely  payang  him  off  and  sending  him 
elsewhere  wtU  not  make  l.im  liappy.  said 
Rhodes. 

"We'd  iiave  to  move  to  another  slum  .area." 
lie  said. 

On  liis  barber  shop,  he  said,  lie  jiavs  only 
$25  a  month.  To  rent  space  elsewhere,  he 
found,  would  cost  $60  to  $75  a  month 

For  years  no-,'-.  Rhodes  has  been  going  to 
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neii{hb<>rhood  me^Unjfa  abotit  Urban  Re- 
new il  r:>lUnsc  rin  offlr!*M,  wrUinff  ;ptl«rs  iind 
TTvln^  to  ori?anlEe  ither  pnip^r'y  iwneni  He 
even  went  "o  Wnshlni^iin  and  trlefl  wl'hi'it 
suocess  to  see  Robert  WenTer  set-rf-tarv  >f 
the  US  Depiirtment  of  Hovisln^  nil  rrhnn 
Development  iHl'Di  In  the  co<irse  of  his 
Ciunpai(?n  he  also  had  to  call  on  his  doctor 

"I  wii«  worried  to  deuth  and  w.ia  suffering 
nervo\iB  tenair.n" 

The  new  director  of  the  Dade  renewal  pro- 
gram. Norman  Wa'son.  has  given  Rhodes  a 
svTnpa'he'ir  f*ar.  but  still  no  pri>mls»8  that 
he  wu:  be  iihle  to  stay  or  piny  a  part  In  the 
redevelopment 

The  Urbtui  Renewal  plan  for  PTi>]ect  One 
caila  for  ihe  96  aires  to  be  redeveloped  In 
larife  trActs  of  multi-family  housing  for 
middle-  and  low-income  groups.  There  may 
be  Some  townhouses  ind  rondomlnlum*  that 
win  be  sold  to  people  who  would  rather  own 
than   rent 

Alter  all   '.his  time.  "  compliilned  Rhodes. 
I  stUl  dont  kn^w  what  is  going  to  hrtppen  " 

Among  the  former  property  ownets  who 
have  .ilreivdy  moved  out  of  the  Urb»n  Re- 
newal area  Is  u  woman  whose  small  frame 
home  w.is  purchased  for  SS  500  That  wivsn't 
enouch  lo  enable  her  '-o  buy  anothe*  home 
uuuide  LhA  Urban  Reuewul  .irei  <ind  ihe  and 
her  c-hilc(ren   ww  live  in  public  housing. 

A   rrw   iuvE  BOfoHl    HOMts 

A  few  if  the  displaced  families,  however, 
have  been  able  to  buy  their  own  homts  with 
••22r"  certlflcates  obta'  ;ed  from  tti*  local 
F-deral  Housing  Admiiilstnitton  otBcet 

It  enables  them  to  purchase  a  htme  valued 
up  to  915000  for  only  8200  down,  ufider  a 
long-term  mortgage  which  keept  tlie 
monthly  payments  l<;w  PHA  reports  It  has 
Issued  about  1  000  of  these  certlflcatts  over 
the  last  ave  years  ' 

But  mobC  of  them  went  tu  famtllt*  dis- 
placed nut  by  Crban  Renewal  but  by  the 
expressw-.iy  and  very  Uitle  about  thie  pro- 
gram 13   heard   In   'he  Urban   Rftii-Wiil  .»rea- 

Though  the  first  steps  toward  UrtKin  re- 
newal were  t.iken  here  about  eight  yetrs  ago 
and  project  One  was  authorized  for  execu- 
tion In  1966.  It  Is  nut  behlitd  schedule, 
Watson  says 

Whether  ;t  van  5tav  on  schedule  :ind  finish 
by  1970,  however  depends  in  part  on  how 
much  acceptaole  rel>x:atlon  housing  b^nmes 
available  outside  the  prrjcct  irea  for  people 
still  living  there. 

In  Its  vear-end  report  on  the  stajtus  of 
activities.  .Metro  >5  new  Department  of  I  Hous- 
ing and  Urbaii  Development  i  little  ftUDI. 
which  IS  directiag  the  Urban  Renewal  pro- 
gram, reports: 

"To  a  srreat  extent  progress  in  all  tihasea 
of  Urban  Renewal  Is  dependent  on  cfur  ex- 
peditious relocation  of  families  One  of 
the  deterrent  lact'jrs  In  relc<.itlnK  efljcieiicy 
Is  the  lack  of  uvall.ibte  bou^tng  units, 

"The  supply  o(  permanent  and  temporary 
housing  Ls  virtuaily  exhausted  Until  com- 
munity rfs.>urcc^  produce  additional' hous- 
ing. Urban  Renewal  progress  will  be  flowed." 

Private  enterprise  today  is  building  vir- 
tually no  low-income  rental  housinc;.  except 
for  a  few  projects  which  will  be  subtidtzed 
by  rent  iupp:em*nt  or  beljw  market  t^tereot 
rate  FHA  progrr-ms. 

MORE    HOpSlNC    BBINC    PLANNt:0 

There  are  plaas  for  bu.ldlng,  2  009  addl- 
•  tlonal  public  housing  uiuta.  most  jf  them 
uuLslde  the  Urban  Renewal  .irea.  Tthough 
their  avajlabiUty  is  months  and  years  away. 
they  win  go  principally  to  families  dl^laced 
by  Urban  Renewal,  including  the  545  stUl 
waiting  in  Project   One 

Pointing  out  that  more  than  50  par  cent 
of  the  families  already  relocated  havt  '.;one 
into  public  housing,  the  Little  HUD  report 
added: 

"This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  lar^eet 
percentages  of   transfers   to  public   hoiising 
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achieved  by  any  Urban  Reiiewal  pr<'gram  In 
the  ^xiuntry   ' 

I"he  current  emphasis  .'h  what  happens 
;•!  -he  pep<i!e  In  the  Urban  Renewal  <irea  is 
the  result  of  national  reaction  against  earlier 
projects  in  other  parts  of  the  country  T>iere 
fiUniUes  were  moved  out  with  little  concern 
given  to  where  they  would  go 

The  new  philosophy,  heartily  embraced  by 
Metros  Little  HUD  Is  to  try  U)  help  the 
residents  with  not  only  their  housing  prob- 
lems but  other  pniblema  as  well 

As  It  begins  i>lannlng  for  the  second  Urban 
Renewal  project,  immediately  south  of  the 
tlrst  the  loc,\l  .igency  :s  making  a  socio- 
economic survey  of  the  inhabttunts.  It  Is 
doing  the  same  with  those  remaining  in 
Pn.ject  One 

■'The  information  ,;athered."  reports  Little 
HUD.  •will  enable  the  staff  to  go  to  the 
v;trtous  social  service  aRencies.  show  them 
the  workload  and  ask  for  greater  coordina- 
tion m  meeting  the  needs  " 

This  essentially  is  what  the  loc.il  poverty 
program.  Economic  Opportunity  Program, 
Inc  .  Is  supposed  to  be  doing  In  the  slums 
So  Little  HUD  will  attempt  '.o  work  with 
EOPI  l«  "avoid  dupUcauon  and  increase 
efficiency." 

ALL    ACRKCTIS    CONSOU0*Tn) 

Tlie  establishment  of  Little  HUD  by  Metro 
lfl^t  >ear  put  under  one  department  all  Urban 
Renewal,  public  housing  and  code  enforce- 
ment .ictlvltles.  with  Haley  SoIt;e  as  director 
and  W.itson  a.s  deputy  director  In  charge  of 
Urban  Renewal  S«ifge  formerly  wits  director 
of  the  Miami  Public  Housing  .Authority, 
whoite  activities  are  being  transferred  to 
Little  HUD 

The  consolidation  of  housing  functions 
enables  Urb.in  Renewal  to  dli^trlbute  a  pam- 
phlet to  residents  m  Project  Area  One  which 
reads : 

■If  you  want  to  know  more  about  public 
housing,  call  or  visit  the  Urban  Renewal 
people,  don't  Judge  whether  you  are  eligible 
for  public  housing  by  what  happened  to  a 
friend  or  neighbor  Call  377-5191  or  come  to 
121  NW  IBth  St.  .lud  talk  to  the  Urban 
Renewal  people.  They  are  there  to  help  you." 

In  the  Project  T-wo  area,  where  activity  Is 
just  beginning,  another  pamphlet  Is  being 
distributed   which  reads: 

"Very  soon  you  and  the  other  residents 
of  your  neighborhood,  along  with  the  Urban 
Renew.\l  people,  will  begin  the  planning 
.Ntoge  It  win  l)€  some  time,  though.  l)efore 
the  other  stages  begin  ' 

;Fr.^m    the   Miami    Herald,    Jan     II.    1368] 
Wii.\T  Wm.  Cuts   F.\cEi.tJTi.N6   Look  Like? 

1  NoTK  — Despite  the  millions  >t  dollars 
being  spent.  Dade's  first  i:rban  renewal  proj- 
ect may  not  provide  the  taxp.iyers  with  an 
immediate  fltianclal  return  In  the  I.i.<;t  of 
a  scries  of  articles.  Herald  Urban  Affairs 
Writer  Juanlta  Greene  explains  why.  und 
whiit  toenrtiu  r.re  rxnectcd  i 

(By   Juanlta    Greene) 

Alter  .ill  the  dust  is  settled  and  the  money 
spent,  what  will  Dade  County  have  to  show 
for  Its  ilrst  Urban  Renewal  project.' 

It  will.  If  :he  project  Is  completed  as  plan- 
ned, bring  TO  the  community  a  50-block 
nelghborliood  of  decent,  t&fe.  attractive 
housing  occupied  by  low  and  moderate  in- 
come t.imiUes.  on  a  site  where  once  stood 
some  of  the  worst  slums  in  the  county. 

MObi  of  the  buildings  would  be  '  parden 
tjpe"  apartment  houses,  though  some  town 
houses  also  are  on  the  planning  sketch. 

Some  of  the  housing  will  be  public  hous- 
ing. But  most  would  be  owned  by  private 
enterprise  which  would  rent  not  only  to 
middle  Income  lamllles  but  to  the  poorer 
ones  who  would  be  getting  subsidies  through 
new    PHA   programs. 

In  social  terms,  few  are  expected  to  .irgue 
with  the  results  .is  planned  I'he  knowledge 
that  Urban  Renew.il  i.";  out  there  do'.n'i 
something  in  the  slunis  already  has  tended 
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to  salve  the  community  conscience  ab<nit 
hou'^lng  for  the  potjr. 

In  economic  terms,  the  benefits  ^Ined  In 
comparison  to  the  money  spent  will  l>e  de- 
bated for  a  long  time  The  argument  won't 
t)e  settled  until  the  project  is  completed 
.iiid  operating. 

What  13  known  today  is  that  to  clear  out 
the  slums  ..nd  prepare  the  1.4nd  for  priviite 
and  public  development  will  cost  the  tix- 
p.iyer  $14  million,  with  three-fourths  of  tli.it 
coming  iTom  the  federal  government. 

In  many  Urb.in  RenewHl  projects  aroii.'.d 
tlie  country,  the  tucreivsed  property  uix  rev- 
enue from  new  developments  built  on  the 
cleared  land  has  eventually  written  off  all 
the  public  cost 

Whether  th.it  will  h.ippen  i.cre  is  not  cer- 
tain, though  Urban  Renewal  Director  Nor- 
man Watson  Is  convinced  that  it  will,  cspe- 
cl.illy  if  all  costs  and  benefits  are  counted. 

HOW  Mtcn  nrvENiE? 

Two  factors  raise  doubts.  The  slum  area 
being  cleared  produces  more  proi>erty  t.ix 
revenue  th.in  m.iny  slum  areiis  around  the 
country  This  Is  p.irtly  due  to  the  fact  th.it 
many  new  bulldli,gs,  known  ns  concrete  mon- 
sters" were  erected  there  for  low  Income  ten- 
ants lifter  World  Wiu-  II. 

Becau.se  of  t.ix  reasse.s.sment.  they  are  on 
the  tiix  rolls  at  \cry  close  to  real  value.  N'o- 
l)ody  knows  how  much  revenue  local  goveri:- 
ment  was  collecting  from  the  project  area 
before  renewal  It  is  something  the  Urban 
Renewal  agency  will  attempt  to  determln<» 
soon  An  educated  guess  pvits  it  at  $'J50  UOO 
a  \ear. 

Whether,  when  fully  redeveloped,  tlie  area 
win  produce  the  same  ;imount  wont  be 
known  until  then  Redevelopment  plans  cull 
for  expanding  the  amount  of  jjublic  owned 
nontaxable  land  in  the  area — In  parks,  play- 
grounds, larger  school  sites  and  public  hous- 
ing sites. 

Low  density  moderate  and  low  Income 
housing  docs  not  produce  the  revenue  real- 
ized from  luxury  high  rises  t>r  commercial 
buildings,  which  have  replaced  the  slums  in 
m,any  Urban  Renewal  projects  around  the 
nation. 

Even  with  moderate  Income  housing.  W.it- 
son believes,  the  taxpayer  won't  lose  because 
If  nothing  else,  increased  construction  cost 
will  brlrig  the  new  housing  up  to  the  value 
of  the  old.  .\nd.  he  estimated,  no  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  property  will  be  off  the 
roll  at  one  time. 

While  buying  on  one  end.  Urban  Renewal 
win  be  selling  at  the  other,  beginning  next 
month  when  bids  will  be  opened  on  the  lirst 
2.66  acres. 

Into  the  savings  realized  by  the  taxpayer. 
said  Watson,  should  be  hgvired  the  reduced 
cost  of  police  and  fire  protection  and  other 
public  services  for  the  area  Nationally,  lie 
said,  for  every  il  in  tax  revcnvie  taken  cjtit 
of  the  slums,  government  must  pav  irom  $7 
to  $10  for  services.  What  the  local  figures  are, 
nobotiv  knows 

Another  benefit  that  should  be  figured  In. 
Watson  added.  Is  the  better  housing  provided 
outside  the  IJrban  Renewal  area  for  the 
former  slum  feslrients  More  than  half,  he 
pointed  out.  have  cone  into  public  housing. 
Tliat.  f  f  ccurse.  ndds  something  to  the  cost 
side.  too. 

SOME    LESSONS    A.1E    APPARENT 

Probaljly  the  greatest  contribution  Proj- 
ect One  will  make  to  the  community  will 
he  the  lessons  learned  from  it  In  Dade  there 
are  many  more  slums  and  declining  neigh- 
borhoods that  need  .^nd  will  be  receiving 
attentluii 

Some  of  the  lessons  already  are  becoming 
apparent. 

Amr.ng  thom  I.-,  the  realization  that  larfp- 
scale  clearance,  iis  that  done  In  Project  One, 
mav  not  be  the  best  answer  to  removing 
bllcht  It  takes  an  agonizingly  long  time.  Is 
costly,  and   rlestroys   un   area's  social   fabric. 

This  is  true  not  only  in  Miami's  Central 
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Negro  District  but  in  all  similar  projects 
nationwide  The  long  wait  from  beginning 
to  end.  for  example,  raises  howls  everywhere. 

At  the  Wa-shlngton  level,  large-scale  clear- 
ance already  has  been  rejected  as  the  princi- 
pal tool  of  Urban  Renewal  The  emphasis 
today,  according  to  Secretary  Robert  Weaver 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Dcvcli'pnient.  is  to  make  maximum  use  of 
reliablllt.it!on.  with  spot  clearance  only  in 
the  worst  are:xs 

■Vet  In  jilannlng  for  Urban  Renewal  In 
other  areas  of  Daae  County,  the  Metro  agency 
.'till  1-nvt.slons  extensive  clearance  In  some 
of  them,  especially  Coconut  Grove. 

Here  the  tentative  plans  are  to  tear  down 
everything  i  n  '250  acres,  virtually  the  entire 
Negro  urea,  and  rebuild  anew  with  residential 
buildings  'Vet  the  Grove  has  a  high  ratio 
of  home  ownership—  about  40  per  cent  These 
small  property  owners,  alnnp  with  the  ten- 
anus  who  live  In  old  and  new  apartment 
buiUUnps.  would  have  to  move 

The  South  Miami  Negro  ;irea.  .tl.ro  with  a 
higher  percentage  c^f  liome  ownership.  Is  an- 
other area  where  extensive  clearance  Is 
planned 

Bv  contr.i.st,  the  '-econd  proposed  renewnl 
project  In  the  Central  Negro  District  is  to  be 
onlv  about  half  cleared.  In  Project  One.  the 
only  jirogram  now  In  execution,  70  of  the  96 
acres  ('nelnally  were  srlieduled  for  clenrance. 
But  since  then  Urban  Renewal  has  decided 
to  tear  down  many  'f  the  66  concrete  apart- 
ment buildings  that  were  scheduled  to  re- 
main and  be  rehabilitated 

A    SUBSIDY    IS    NFFDED 

Another  U'.sson  learned  is  that  to  provide 
decent  liouslnp  for  even  moderate  Income 
families  requires  some  form  of  public  sub- 
sidy. It  can  be  provided  through  public  hous- 
ing, rent  supplomcnt.s.  subsidized  interest 
rates,  a  write-down  on  the  land,  t.ix  abate- 
ment or  some  means  yet  undevised. 

The  Issue  left  for  the  community  to  decide. 
If  It  commlt.=;  it.self  to  adequately  housing 
the  poor  anc*  the  near-poor.  Is  which  method 
or  combination  of  them  should  be  pursued. 
Up  to  now  the  main  thrust  has  been  toward 
public  housinq 

Even  by  cettmg  the  land  cheap,  private 
buikicrs  in  tlie  Urban  Renewal  area  will  have 
to  charge  at  least  $70  a  month  rent  unless 
they  pet  some  additional  .subsidy.  And  most 
residents  of  the  Central  Negro  District  can't 
afford  this  much 

It  has  also  tiecome  apparent  that  density 
compounds  the  slum  problem  and  puts  a 
premium  price  on  slum  clearance.  In  the 
Urban  Renewal  areas  the  costly  sin  of  allow- 
ing the  land  to  become  overcrowded  will  not 
be  repeated 

Yet  in  nemliborhoods  outside  Urban  Re- 
newal areas  the  sin  is  committed  every  day. 
Under  private  development  today  ,Tre  apart- 
ment house  neighborhoods  that  in  a  few 
years  will  qualify  for  Urban  Renewal  because 
overcrowdinc  and  lack  of  adequate  parking 
space  will  turn  them  into  slums. 

Which  brines  up  another  lesson,  empha- 
sized by  Watson 

Urban  Renewal  is  nothing  but  an  adminis- 
trative tool  to  carry  out  a  community  plan. 
The  peonle  facmselves  liuve  to  decide  the 
goals  for  their  city. 

That  Metro's  new  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  capable  of  making 
sweeping  suggestions,  however,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  has,  since  its  creation  last 
year,  sent  up  a  barrage  of  new  applications 
to  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  Federal  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department.  Even 
If  there  were  funds  to  grant  them  all,  the 
[irojects  would  not  all  be  completed  for  at 
least  17  years. 

DADE   LATE   IN   STARTING 

Because  it  has  legal  problems  to  overcome, 
Dade  County  was  late  in  getting  started  on 
Urban  Renewal.  The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
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finally  decreed  that  it  was  legal  to  c^irry  out 
Urban  Renewal  to  clear  slums,  but  so  far  It 
has  remained  silent  on  whether  the  program 
can  be  extended  to  arens  that  are  not  slums 
but  suffer  from  blight 

Tlie  broader  interpretation  would  be 
needed  for  Metro  to  go  ahead  on  one  of  its 
applications-  for  clearing  lut  three  blocks 
of  downtown  lor  a  junior  college  tallc. 

It  is  the  question  of  legality  th;it  l-.as  kept 
Urban  Renewal  out  of  downt')wn  Miami  up 
to  now  Yet,  as  other  cities  have  proved. 
Urban  Renewal  can  operate  efTectlvely  and 
sometimes  profitably  In  the  rebuilding  (^f 
downtowns. 

Pittsburgh,  Philadelplii;i,  Hartford  and 
many  other  cities  have  made  startling 
changes  in  their  central  business  districtti 
with  the  help  of  Urban  Renewal  What  makes 
it  so  valuable  in  these  :,reas  i.s  its  ))Ower 
of  eminent  domain,  which  enables  govern- 
ment to  assemble  large  tract.s  of  land  for 
private  redevelopment 

In  Dade,  all  the  proposed  Urban  Renewal 
projects  call  for  tearing  down  .--lunis  and  re- 
placing them  with  new  housing,  except  in  tlie 
Mi.aml  central   business  di.'itriet 

Despite  the  many  applications  lor  It  Urban 
Renewal  will  not  be  the  only  to(,i  used  lo- 
cally to  clear  slums  and  blii-'ht 

I'o  be  uplifted  under  a  new  !e<ieral  nr.- 
t;r.ini — Model  Cities— are  the  nine  square 
miles  between  NW  :i(;th  and  79th  ."street.'; 
and  NW  .Seventh  .\\c  :;!ul  the  'Ilaleah  city 
limlt.c. 

Here  there  will  be  iiot  much  i.lcar,ir.cp  l.ul 
considerable  rch.^bilit.Uion  The  aim  of  Mixlel 
Cities  Is  to  cncoiirape  government  to  coordi- 
nate all  programs  to  improve  housing  and 
help  the  underprivileged  so  that  physical  and 
social   problems  can  be  treated  together. 

It  is  c-onsidered  by  many  as  the  next  st.ep 
up  Irom  Urban  Renewal,  being  more  compre- 
hensive, less  disruptive  and  hopefully,  less 
cottly. 

PUBLIC     HOUSING     MAKES     STRIDES 

-Another  program  bearing  down  on  the 
local  slum  problem  is  public  liousing.  which 
at  the  national  level  has  been  Injected  with 
new  concepts  and  new  life,  and  on  the  Ux:al 
level  has  long  been  vigorously  pursued. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  Urban  Renewal  or  Model 
Cities  but  will  coordinate  its  ellorts  with 
these  programs,  now  that  all  are  under 
Metro's  Little  HUD. 

Outside  Little  HUD.  the  agency  that  will  be 
playing  an  increasingly  meaningful  role  in 
the  low  and  moderate  income  housing  pic- 
ture Is  the  PHA. 

It  will  administer  the  new  subsidy  housing 
programs  which  are  supposed  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  and  nonprofit  corixirations 
to  go  Into  the  lower  income  housing  field. 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Urban  Renewal 
areas. 

RENEWAL     I'ROJECTS:      LOCATION      AND     COST 

In  exccutron 

Project  Area  1 :  Miami  Centr.tl  Nepro  Dis- 
trict NW  14th  to  22nd  Sis.  Third  Ave  to  Ex- 
pressway: acres.  06:  estimated  cost,  $14,- 
000.000. 

Planmng  fuud.s  grant' d 
Project  Area  2:   Miami  Central  Negro  Dis- 
trict NW  Fifth  to  14lh  Sts.  Third  to  Seventh 
Avenues;    acre.-:.    186:    estimated    cost.    $16.- 
000.000. 

Planning   iund'i  applied  for 

Coconut  Grove:  Miami  From  U.S.  1  and 
Bird  Ave.  south  to  Marler  Ave  ,  roughly  be- 
tween Brooker  and  McDonald  .-streets;  acres 
206:  estimated  cost,  $32,000,000 

Coconut  Grove:  Coral  Gables  East  of  U.S. 
1  and  LeJeune  Rd.  to  Miami  city  limits,  from 
Brooktr  to  Loquat;  acres  47;  estimated  cost 
$6,500,000. 

South  Miami:  Part  of  area  east  of  62iid 
Ave.  to  Red  Rd.  and  U.S.  1;  115  acres;  esti- 
mated cost,  $7,000,000. 

Goulds:  Most  of  area  east  of  U.S.  1  between 
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213th  and  222nd  Streets:  1C2  acre.s;  esti- 
mated cost,  »3. 500,000 

Downtown  Mia:  NE  Seo<jnd  to  Fifth  Streets 

First  to  Second  Avenues;  11  acres,  estimated 
cwt,   ?9, 500. 000. 

.Jacks<}n  Hos  Ar.:  Tenth  .^ve  to  Seaboard 
r.illroad.  20th  St.  south  to  expressway;  C4 
acres.  estimat<.>d  cost.  $10,000,000. 

Hialeah  I><wntown  Most  of  area  from 
West  First  t  i  K  i.'^t  .'Second  .Avenues  between 
First  and  Nin'h  >  treets:  100  acres,  estimatixl 
e<'«~t.  .$3  OOO  OiVi 

l'ri'>  .hiit;/  ym.tt  iippl.rd   lor 
Miami    Beach:    ICverythlng   south   of    loih 
St  :  287  acres:  estimated  cost,  unknown 

riarniittg  grants  In  br  applied  lor 
I'roject  Area  A.  .Miami  C'entr.d  Neprro  Uis- 
t.-ict  N'W  22nd  to  29th  Sis.  Third  to  Seventh 
Ave  and  20th  to  '29th  Street-s  Third  Ave  to 
FEC  railroad;  278  acres,  estlin.'ited  cost, 
$18,000,000 

Pr(  ioct  .\TCA  4-  Miami  t'lntr.il  Negro  Dls- 
t.'-ict  14th  to  20th  Street*  FEC  Itallway  to 
I'hlrd  Ave,  ..nd  Fifth  to  14th  Streets  First  to 
Third  .-XvenueK;  ITS  acres;  esliiiiated  cost. 
j24  fiOO.UOO 

Hialeah:  semlnola.  Nejrro  community. 
Boundaries  still  undetermined;  estimated 
cost.  .«.4  200,000 

Ot'irr    Federal    propratns 
.McKiel  Cities:  NW  36th  to  79th  Streets.  Kx- 

jjressway    to   Hialeah,    received    for   planning 

srxial    ;'.nd    i)hys!c:tl    uplift;    (snni.ated    cost, 

»2G8,000 

Communit;,'   Renewal    Plan:    All    Dade   vx- 

cepl     Miami;     applied     for;     eotimated     cost, 

j=!00  000. 

DemoiLstration  ^-rant:  For  ]Kjrt,ible  reloca- 

t:on    hou.siiU';    applied    for;    ( silni;,t.,'d    cost. 

*600.n00 


Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    I   IWA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ihi.s 
year.  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  Is 
letirlnc  after  34  year.s  a.s  a  public  official. 
He  lias  .served  tlie  State  of  Iowa  with 
di.stinction. 

"Hick."  as  he  is  called  by  liis  Iowa 
friends,  has  .served  24  years  in  ilie  Sen- 
ate. 'We  will  miss  his  leadership  when  he 
leiires.  but  his  advice  and  counsfl  will 
.still  be  .<:oup;ht. 

An  indication  of  the  esteem  and  hit;li 

1  et-'ard  held  for  .Senator  Hickenlooper  by 

his  fellow  lowans  was  the  followma  fdl- 

torial  broadcast  by  radio  station  WHO: 

.SE.NATOR  Bourke  IJ.   Hicke.nlocjper 

We'd  like  to  add  our  tribute  to  the  many 
being  given  Iowa  .Senator  Bourke  B.  Hlcken- 
I'xjpcr.  and  we're  conndent  independents 
:-.nd  members  of  both  panics  will  join  with 
us.  In  one  sense,  lowans  liave  \j(:(-n  paymt; 
tnljute  to  this  man  by  electing  and  re-elect- 
ing iilm  to  (,fticp  Since  January  1st,  1935, 
the  record  of  Bourke  B,  Hickenlooper  in- 
cludes Jour  years  as  .St.ite  Representative, 
four  years  as  Lt.  Governor  of  Iowa,  two  \ears 
as  Governor,  and  24  years  m  the  U.S  .-en- 
ate.  In  the  Senate,  he  is  the  rankine  Repub- 
lican of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Poiicv 
Committee.  He  did  not  stay  in  public  oitice 
and  reach  such  a  position  of  influence  bv 
always  trying  to  say  the  popular  thine,  .^t 
times,  he  bluntly  told  people  tilings  they 
didn't  want  to  hear.  That  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  made  him  .so  valuable  to 
the   Nation,   Throut:hout   his   many  years  of 
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public  service,  he  has  acted  with  integrity 
and  dignity,  and  has  brought  honor  to  the 
S(Ate  The  people  :f  Iowa  and  the  Nation  owe 
him  their  thanK? 


Unions  Could  Take  Over  Our  Farmi 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    April  25.  196S 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Spt-akt-r.  lenis- 
lation  IS  no'A  ponding  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee  a  hich.  if  enacted.  aduIcI  have 
cir£v*tic  effects  on  American  farmers, 
larite  and  small  In  addition,  the  reper- 
cussions would  be  felt  by  farmworkers 
and  consumers. 

The  lei;islation,  H  R  16014,  would  per- 
niit  the  unionizing;  of  farmworkers  under 
extension  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

The  bllt  ha.s  been  discus-sed  both  in  and 
out  of  tlTe  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  well  over  a  year  and  the 
many  major  disadvanta«es  of  it  still  de- 
mand a  resoundinK  defeat  when  and  if 
it  comes  up  for  a  vote 

Farmers  who  are  already  under  the 
i-'un  t>ecause  of  Government  meddlmt;  in 
agriculture  would  be  in  even  worse 
straits  if  this  bill  became  law 

The  farmer  is  nearly  unique  m  that  he 
cannot  survive  delays,  especially  at  har- 
vestime  Por  most,  these  critical  days 
mean  the  difference  t)etwfen  a  success- 
ful year  and  bankruptcy  Ls  it  only  logi- 
cal that  with  union  workers  in  his  em- 
ploy, this  would  be  the  prime  season  for 
a  strike,  ar.d  the  farmer  would  either 
(five  m  to  the  union  demands  or  lose  his 
crop ' 

With  the  -mall  martini  between  costs 
of  operatior  and  income,  how  many 
farmers  could  afford  to  invest  tlnte  and 
money  and  effort  into  a  crop  only  to  see  it 
rot  m  the  tield  because  farmworkers 
struck 

The  farmer  facing  the  threat  of  union 
pressure  would  almost  certainly  make 
every  attempt  to  further  mechanize  his 
opfration  and  in  so  doing  would  force 
an  even  greater  rate  of  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  unemployed  farmworkers. 
Tlius.  the  farmer  would  face  financial 
problems  regardles.s  of  which  way  he 
turned  Men  who  are  ei,en  now  living 
virtually  without  wages  and  merely  on 
the  return  of  their  investment  would  be 
confronted  with  either  investinK  in 
more  machinery  or  facing  union  de- 
mands 

With  other  pressures  already  at  work 
to  the  extent  that  the  number  of  farm- 
ers in  the  Un;ted  Suites  is  less  than  half 
what  It  was  20  years  ago.  the  con- 
sequences of  such  dilemma  can  only  be 
imagined  And  add  to  his  problems  the 
fact  that  farm  parity  prices  are  the  low- 
est in  over  30  years. 

The  future  of  the  farmworker  also 
should  be  considered  Already  pressed  by 
the  decrease  m  the  number  of  farms, 
mechanization,  and  a  swellmg  of  urban 
areas  into  area  that  was  once  farmland, 
he  will,  under  the  effects  of  this  bill,  be- 
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come    the    shuttlecock    in    the    union- 
controlled  game  of     grab  the  power." 

The  consumer  and  persoiis  working  In 
allied  industries  would  al.so  e.xpericnce 
the  di.saster  this  legislation  would  re- 
lease Greater  casts  to  the  farmer  can 
only  mean  -treater  costs  to  the  shopper 
when  she  visits  the  supermarket  and  for 
the  food  proce.s.sor,  distributor,  and  re- 
tailer. 

This  bill  falls  to  recocnize  the  unique 
position  of  tne  American  farmer,  a  posi- 
tion which  prompted  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  adopt  a  formal  resolu- 
tion calling  tor  the  defeat  of  t!ie  tjill  in 
committee 

I  introduce  at  this  point  a  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  effects  of  H  R 
16014  consisting  of  the  additional  minor- 
ity views  of  se\eral  meml^rs  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 

These  remarks  deal  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  bill  in  u'reater  detail  and 
also  treat  the  dangerously  fallacious 
argument  that  only  the  larger  farmer 
w  ill  be  affected 

The  information  referred  to  above 
follows 

Separate  Minority  Views  on  H  R    16014 

Tlie  enactment  jf  the  i-ommlttee  bill  would 
.adversely  -ittect  the  interests  of  f;vrmers, 
r-^rmworkers  .ind  consumers 

The  f.irmer  is  uniquely  vulnerable  to 
strikes  und  tal>or  disputes  Unlike  most  busl- 
nesses.  .i  r:irmer  c:vjinnt  i-lose  down  his  farm 
and  sit  out  a  strike  A  f.iim  must  be  operated 
every  day  particularly  if  the  f.irmer  is  fn- 
gaged  in  the  pnxluctlon  of  fniits.  or  vege- 
Uibles,  (ir  milk    or  other  perishable  products 

In  the  civse  of  a  dairy  farm,  cows  must  be 
milked  twice  a  day  If  they  iu-e  not  milked 
their  udders  Like  up  "  physiological  d.unage 
IS  done  to  the  .milk  pnxJuctlon  system,  .uid 
the  cow  Is  irreparably  ruined  for  milk  pro- 
duction in  the  luture 

Pruits.  vegetables,  ajid  other  perishable 
crops  must  be  harvested  on  a  timely  basis  A 
delay  of  even  i  few  days  will  result  lu  crop 
losses  and  a  decline  in  quality  If  a  farmer  is 
not  able  to  get  his  crops  hiuvested.  he  very 
likely  IS  bankrupt  Not  only  would  he  have 
no  income  lor  the  ye*ir  but  he  would  lose  a 
capital  investment  of  hundreds  of  dollars  .ui 
acre  often  borrowed  money,  which  he  has 
in\ested  in  planting,  cultivating,  fertilizing, 
spraying,  and  other  operations,  prior  to  har- 
vest 

Under  these  circumstances  most  farmers 
could  not  stand  a  strike  at  harvest  time.  It  is. 
of  course.  .U  harvest  time  that  a  strike  could 
be  expected,  because  at  other  times  of  the 
year  t.urmers  ire  not  employing  workers  or 
are  employing  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  workers. 

Thus  ,1  otrlke  ,at  harvest  time  creates  an 
impossible  situation  for  a  farmer  He  would 
be  under  temflc  economic  pressure  to  .iccede 
to  demands  made  upon  him  by  a  union,  no 
matter  how  unreiison.ibIe,  capricious,  or  arbl- 
traj-y  such  demands  might  be 

Thus,  no  oUier  group  of  employers  can  be 
harmed  .us  much  .is  farmers  can  be  harmed  by 
a  strike  it  harvest  time  Even  a  processor  who 
buys  and  processes  perishable  farm  pnKlucts. 
.il.most  invuriabiy  hits  a  contract  pr<jvision 
pemiittiiig  him  to  refuse  delivery  In  the  event 
of  a  strike  in  his  plant.  In  these  cases  too, 
the  loss  is  borne  by  the  farmer 

Another  problem  of  i.irmers  if  the  bUl  v^ere 
en.icted  is  the  question  of  leg.il  counsel  Most 
manufacturing  and  commercial  businesses 
have  louiid  It  necessary  to  employ  attorneys 
specializing  in  labor  law  to  counsel  tliem  pri- 
or to  and  during  the  course  of  negotiations,  or 
m  any  laC>or  dispute  where  a  stnke.  or  pick- 
eting or  tx>ycotts  or  other  activities  are  in- 
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volved.  and  m  relationships  wlUi  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Management  Relations  B<xu-d  This 
Is  .m  extremely  coinplex  .ireii  of  law  and  only 
an  .ittomey  who  is  fumlhar  wTUi  all  the 
latest  interpretations  of  the  law  NI,.RB  deci- 
sions and  court  cases,  is  In  ,i  p<vation  to  pro- 
vide the  employer  with  reliable  rouiisel  .is  to 
his  st.itus.  activities,  and  rolatlonshl[)s  Sucli 
attorneys  iire  scarce,  and  Uiey  command  .sub- 
stantial fees  In  many  rural  .ireas  it  would  he 
dlfflciiU  to  ftnd  an  attorney  quiUlfied  by  ex- 
perience to  provide  adequate?  counsel  to  farm- 
ers In  any  event  this  would  im[)ose  a  heavy 
burden  on  farmers  they  arc  iu>i  m  nioei  cases 
able  to  flnance 

Now  let  us  look  .It  the  economic  situation 
or  l.irtners  ;it  a  lime  when  the  ;Kldltlonal 
burdens  .md  costs  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  committee  bill  would  be  placed 
on  their  shoulders 

In  Ut67  the  prices  received  by  farmers,  in 
terms  of  parity  relatlonshlp.s,  were  the  lowest 
since   1934,  at  the  depth  of  ilie  depression 

In  1967  .md  tlie  d^ita  used  here  is  Jroni 
table  B-77  of  the  1968  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  the  rcali/,ed  gross  c.ish  re- 
ceipts from  larm  marketinys  were  ?42  5  bil- 
lion TTus  IS  not  the  gross  income  of  hirmers 
because  it  does  not  include  such  items  as 
the  rental  value  of  farm  residence's,  the 
value  of  food  .and  fviel  produced  .tiid  con- 
sumed on  the  farm,  earnings  from  out..s|<lp 
employment  .vnd  Govemmeiu  paymenus  But 
the  *42  5  billion  is  tlie  amount  of  money 
farm  operators  received  from  their  turminR 
business  The  cost  of  producing  farm  pnxl- 
ucts  111  1967  IS  reported  from  the  .same  source, 
as  ,*34  4  billion  If  we  deduct  the  total  costs 
of  farm  production  from  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts lor  the  .sale  of  :,inn  products,  the  net 
operating  revenue  in  1967  w.-vn  only  $8  1  bil- 
lion This  IS  the  total  lor  over  J  million 
farmers 

In  table  B-82  of  the  same  publication,  it 
IS  reported  that  the  total  indebtedness  of 
farmers  .^s  of  January-  1,  1968,  was  449  9  bil- 
lion This  compares  wnth  fiurn  indebtedness 
.vs  of  January  1    1950,  of  $12  4  billion 

Since  1950,  the  farm  [jopulatlon  has  de- 
clined from  23.U48,UOO  to  11  nallllon  Anyone 
from  an  .igricultural  ;u-ea  know^s  that  many 
additional  f.irmers  .ire  being  squeezed  out  by 
rising  costs  .md  cUH-lining  prices. 

In  1967.  net  l.trm  incomes  declined  113 
p)ercent.  but  farmworker  wages  increased  8,7 
percent  (P  109  of  the  EcononUc  Report  of 
the  President  ) 

By  any  me.tsure  selected,  earnings  on  in- 
vestment in  farming  :Lre  lower  tlian  for  in- 
vestment in  .my  other  industry.  In  fact,  if 
you  .Lssume  .i  reasonable  labor  return  lor 
farmers,  the  income  from  investment  :n 
agriculture  would  be  zero 

We  know  that  farm  wages  are  not  .as  liigh 
.IS  in  industry  and  not  .is  high  :iB  we  could 
hope  that  they  were  Almost  all  farmers 
would  agree  wnth  this. 

But  the  reiison  they  are  low  is  that  f.irm 
incomes  ;u-e  low  Farmers  simply  do  not  liave 
the  earnings  to  pay  higher  wages.  If  it  were 
not  lor  this  fact,  competition  would  force 
farm  wages  up  more  rapidly.  The  margin  be- 
tween larm  revenues  and  costs  is  narrow 
Many  farmers  tlon't  have  any  margin  at  all. 
Yet.  If  the  committee  bill  were  to  be  enacted. 
It  Is  clear  that  unions  would  try  to  extract 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  exceftsirely  low 
margins  of  farm  operators  with  di.^astrovis 
consequences  to  farmers 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  imfKtci  tiie  enact- 
ment ol  the  bill  would  have  on  the  [>e<jple  it 
is  intended  to  benefit,  the  farmworkers 

The  real  problem  of  farmworkers  m  most 
areas  is  that  they  don't  have  enough  days 
of  employment  per  year  .As  a  rejmlt  of  the 
ternrunation  of  the  bracero  progntni  and  the 
extension  of  minimum  wage  legiatetion  to 
farmers  (whatever  the  merits  of  sucli  legis- 
lation may  bei  and  rising  farm  vaf^e  rates. 
farmer  employers  have  accelerated  Uieir  pur- 
chase uf  improved  farm  machinery  •nd   jiner 
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Improved  technological  processes,  and  have 
reduced  the  employment  of  hired  laljor.  Here 
are  the  llgures  tor  the  past  4  years: 

Hired  /arm   labor  annual   basis 

1964    1,604,000 

1P65    1 1,482,000 

1966 — . 1,360,000 

1907     ^-- 1,256.000 

.Source:  "Farm  Labor"  reports,  USDA. 

Since  the  full  Impact  of  the  minimum 
wage  coverage  of  farmworkers  is  yet  to  be 
fell,  furtlier  substantial  reduction  in  em- 
ployment of  farmworkers  I.'i  inevitable  In 
1968  and  1969.  even  if  the  committee  bill 
were  not   enacted. 

But  the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  tre- 
mendously .accelerate  this  dlsemployment 
of  iiirmworkers  It  would  result  In  more  un- 
employment of  farmworkers  because  farm- 
ers would  be  provided  two  substantial  addl- 
tlonr.l  Incentives  to  reduce  employment  by 
the  ;)urchase  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
equijiment  ;md  other  adjustments,  as 
follows: 

1,  Most  f.irmer."?  would  expect,  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  that  their  wage 
rates  In  the  tuturc  would  ■)e  higher. 

2.  Mo.^t  K.rmers  would  expect,  as  a  result 
of  ihe  enacTment  of  the  IMll.  that  tliey  would 
have  more  labor  disputes  in  the  future,  and 
thai  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  for  them  to 
take  .such  action  as  they  can  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  their  vulnerability  to  such  dl.s- 
putes. 

Now.  we  ;irc  told  that  the  reduction  in 
hired  larm  employment  would  occur  any- 
how Ijecause  of  mechanization  of  larm 
oper.itlons  This  argument  fatally  confu.ses 
cause  and  effect  Mechanization  is  an  ex- 
tremelv  expenjive  prtx-ess.  requiring  heavy 
Investment  of  hard-to-come-by  capital. 
Farmers  don't  mechanize  their  operations 
unless  they  reach  the  conclusion  that  this 
Is  Imperative  to  .idjust  to  the  situation  they 
are  in  or  expect  to  be  in  The  enactment  of 
the  committee  bill  would  create  tremendous 
pressures  :o  accelerate  farm  mechanization. 

The  adv(X'ales  of  this  bill  should  answer 
these  questions:  What  is  to  happen  to  the 
n;any  thou.^ands  C'f  larmworkers  who  would 
be  disemployed  as  a  result  of  its  enactment? 
What  will  they  do,'  Where  will  they  go?  Will 
they  llock  into  city  .slums  to  increase  the 
relief  and  poverty  problems  of  such  areas? 
Unfortunaielv.  most  of  the  workers  involved 
are  not  qualified  by  education,  skills,  or  in- 
born or  acquired  (lualificaiions.  to  find  em- 
ployment in  industry  or  corumercc. 

Now.  we  come  to  the  consumer.  The  im- 
mediate adverse  impact  of  the  bill  will  be  on 
farmers  .iiid  larmworkers.  But  the  secondary 
impact  will  be  on  consumers.  We  don't  pre- 
tend to  know  liow  much  food  prices  may  be 
increased  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  But  the 
resultant  increased  costs,  particularly  if  ac- 
companied by  labor  disputes,  conflicts  and 
strikes,  will  be  to  increase  consumer  prices 
of  those  products  in  the  production  of  which 
substantial  :. umbers  <■!  workers  arc  en- 
paged. 

We  would  now  like  to  deal  with  the  most 
Important  factor  relating  to  the  bill.  The 
bill  has  been  allegedly  been  amended  to 
limit  roverace  to  large  farmers.  This  is  a  trap 
ill. it  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of   agriculture  should  avoid. 

The  bill  (<oes  not  actually  eliminate  by 
tills  exemption,  the  impact  cl  f.irm  unioniza- 
tion on  smaller  farmers. 

If  a  farm  labor  union  is  able  to  organize 
the  larger  farmers  in  an  area,  the  union  will 
have  created  an  economic  base — a  head- 
(ju;>.rters.  a  staff,  money,  and  organization. 
From  this  base  It  can  etfectively  operate  to 
unionize  smaller  larmers.  Bv  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, picketing,  and  by  harassment  of  the 
workers  of  the  small  farmer,  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  .small  larmers,  vulnerable  as  they 
.ire.  would  capitulate.  The  union  could  divert 
workers  from  the  unorganized  farms  to  the 
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organized  farms.  Whatever  concessions  the 
union  was  able  to  extract  from  the  organized 
farmer,  the  unorganized  farmer  would  have, 
in  fact,   to  match. 

So  we  should  not  be  confused  Tlie  exemp- 
tion In  the  bill  for  small  farmers  will  not 
really  exempt  them  What  l!ie  hill  would  do 
would  be  to  jirovlde  a  vehicle  wlirreby  farm- 
ing as  an  Industry,  jiartlciilarly  tor  tho.se 
commodities  and  ..reas  where  iubstantlal 
numbers  of  farmworkers  are  cnijiloyed.  would 
be  unionized  top  to  bottfim.  Of  course,  this 
would  not  happen  o\ernight  But  in  time 
that   would    be   the   result 

We  should  al.so  recognize  tliat  whatever 
may  be  In  the  bill  I's  reporteii,  that  the 
Senate  may  well  have  a  dilicrcnt  version,  and 
that  what  might  emerge  Irom  conference 
may  not  resemble  the  hill  as  reiwrted. 

The  brevity  of  thts  Ijill  may  tlecepllvely 
conceal  the  magnitude  of  tlie  ]irfiblems  in- 
volved. To  begin  with,  no  conKitleration  has 
Ijeen  given  to  the  question  of  how  well  the 
NLRB  has  been  doing  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  under  exisling  law.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  wldespreari  supp<irt  for  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  replace  the  NLHB 
with  a  court,  it  seems  liighly  tjuestioiialjle 
to  place  upon  it  new  responsibilities. 

The  bill  before  us  ignores  tlie  wide  diller- 
ences  in  labor  management  relatiims  wlilch. 
of  necessity,  exist  between  i!ie  \arying  types 
of  farm  iiroductlon  situations. 

As  it  relates  to  m.imifacturlng.  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relallon.s  Act  establishes  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  both  emjilover 
and  union  in  collective  l)argalning  and  I'S- 
tablishes  the  jirocedures  wliereby  employees 
may  select  or  reject  unions  to  rei)rescnt 
Ihem. 

Consider  the  plight  of  the  jjroducer  of  the 
time-sensitive  crop,  A  strike  is  called  at  har- 
vesttlme  and  he  has  no  alternali\c  Ijut  to 
capitulate  to  union  dem.iiuls.  no  matter  how 
unreasonable  they  may  be.  I  submit  this 
farmer  could  not  receive  the  legal  protection 
that  the  NLRB  Is  supposed  to  provide  for 
him  as  an  employer.  To  receive  tliese  i)rot:ec- 
tions.  he  must  be  provided  with  a  system 
which  will  dispell;  e  instantaneous  and  final 
justice. 

The  NLRB  region. il  ofticcs  set  up  through- 
out the  United  .Slates  .ire  hundreds  of  miles 
from  potential  labor  disputes.  The  sy.slem  is 
accustomed  to  the  resolution  of  disputes  over 
periods  of  weeks  or  months,  not  days  or 
hours. 

Neither  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee nor  ihe  Congress  have  given  considera- 
tion to  the  multitude  of  other  problems 
whicli  would  be  created  by  ilie  rn  ictment  of 
this  legislation.  Are  we  to  involve  teenage, 
summer  help,  m  compuLsory  collective  b.-u- 
gaiuing?  In  dettrmiuing  the  makeup  of  a 
bargaining  unit,  how  do  you  treat  tiie  tem- 
porary or  part-time  employces'r'  Or  the  man 
who  works  for  one  :armer  <(ne  week,  and  an- 
other the  next?  Another  ix)int.  who  would  l>e 
responsible  for  "wildcat"  strikes? 

Is  a  collective  barcaining  r  L'rcement  to 
apply  to  successive  groups  oI  employees,  even 
though  new  employees  may  not  iiave  been  a 
party  to  the  original  .igreement? 

These  questions,  and  many  others  w.'hich 
could  be  asked,  should  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  the  proponents  of  H.R  16014  lae- 
fore  the  House  gives  consideration  to  such 
legislation. 

One  further  jjoint  deserves  particular  em- 
phasis. The  implications  of  this  proposal  on 
the  American  farmer  .:rc  so  serious  that  ihe 
House  Agriculture  Committee  adopted  a 
formal  resolution  urging  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  deny  approval  of  the 
bill.  It  Is  our  opinion,  and  that  of  ihe  ma- 
jority of  the  members  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
16014  would  not  be  in  either  the  national  in- 
terest or  in  the  interest  of  .'-.gnculture. 

We  urgently  recommend  that  the  Ho-.ise 
reject  this  bill — a  bill  that  simply  does  not 
fit    the    circumstances    in    agriculture— and 
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which  will  have  h.ijmtul  effects  upon  farm- 
ers, workers,  and  consumers  Under  current 
farm  programs,  the  farmer  no  longer  runs 
agriculture.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  let 
labor  unions  run  agriculture  We  should  re- 
ject   this  bill. 

John  M    .■\sHBnooK, 

EUWARD    J       tlURNyV 

Wlii.iAM   J.   SninRrE. 
J.AMRS   C,    CMiNFR, 


Notre  Dame  Law  School  Symposium  on 
Crime 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiursdaij.  April  :'5,  196S 

Mr.  BHADEMAS  Mr.  Si>eakcr.  I  have 
IJi'f-vior  ly  in.=;erted  in  llu-  HicoRn  the  re- 
marks of  two  participants  in  ihe  .sym- 
))o.sium  on  crime.  "Tlie  Cliallenge  of 
Clime  in  a  Free  Society  Pcispectivr  on 
the  Reijort  of  the  Presidenl'.s  ("omm's- 
.sion  on  Law  Enforcement  and  .'Vdmini.s- 
tration  of  Justice,"  wliich  wiis  lield  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1968.  at  the  None  D.>.rne  Law 
School,  Notre  Dame,  liid. 

Today  I  include  tlie  rrinaiks  of  .scv- 
er.Tl  other  .speaker.^  at  lliat  conference 
in  the  Record  at  this  )>oint.  They  are  the 
addrcs.se.s  of  Prof.  Henry  S.  Rutli,  of  the 
Univer.sity  of  Pcnn.sylvania  Law  School: 
Mr.  Irving  Lanu'.  chief  coun.sel  of  the 
Narcotic.';  Addiction  CtJiitrol  Commi.s.sion, 
New  York.  NY.,  and  Prt;!.  Lloyd  Ohlen 
of  Harvard  Law  School 

Tlie  addre.«;.se,s  follow: 

The   Chi.me   Commission 

(Remarks    of    Prof.    Henry    .S     Ruth.    Notre 

Dame  Law  School.  Febru.iry  12,  1968) 

In  April  1931,  Calvin  Coolulge  said: 

"The  u.se  of  fact-finding  commissions  Is 
again  being  criticized  About  iwenty-live 
years  ago  agitation  caused  the  Congress  to 
prohibit  spending  iiublic  money  for  such 
purpo.'^e     .  . 

'.Some  jjeop'.e  are  born  with  a  complete 
set  of  readymade  opinions  Facts  do  not  affect 
them.  But  no  executive,  irom  lirst  select- 
man to  President,  can  know  everything  nec- 
essary to  discharge  his  office  or  be  able  to 
learn  It  from  otiicial  sources.  He  must  call 
on  some  body  which  can  gatlier  the  inlor- 
mation.  P'.ibllc  duty  requires  it," 

In  the  past  few  years,  numerous  presi- 
dential commissions  have  been  .ippointed 
and  have  hied  their  reports.  Subject  matters 
ranged  Irom  the  status  of  women  to  the 
assassination  of  a  president,  from  tech- 
nology and  automation  to  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke,  from  outdoor  recreation 
to  the  patent  system  to  military  conscrip- 
tion. It  IS  fair  to  say  that  no  major  national 
problem  lixs  Ijcen  immune  from  study  by  a 
temporary  commi.s..ion. 

President  Johnson  .pi/oiiited  hi.s  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
<)i  Justice  in  July  1965.  My  a.ssigned  purpose 
here  today  is  to  dircuss  briefly  ihe  back- 
ground of  tins  National  jCrime  Commi.ssion. 
its  metiiod  (jf  operation  and  the  jilannlng 
for  implement.ition  of  its  recommendations. 

During  it.5  work  from  July  1965  to  J>;ne 
1967,  the  Commission  had  a  lull-lime  stalf 
of  approximately  forty  professionals  and 
utilized  the  services  of  about  450  consultants 
and  advisers.  The  publications  of  the  Com- 
mission include  a  General  Report  to  the 
President,  ni.'ie  separate  reports  of  task 
forces  concerned  with  specific  a-^pects  of 
crime  .iiid  criminal  jiistice,  live  lield  survey 
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reports  .ind  forty-one  consultant  papers  The 
General  Report,  f/ie  Challenge  of  Crtrne  in  a 
F'-ff  Soetct;j.  summaries  all  the  Commis- 
sions conclusions  and  recommendations 

Appointment  iif  this  Coniml"islon  tvas  » 
nutiir.il  development  In  lli?ht  of  wluit  lind 
been  occurring  in  the  1960s  Public  cdncem 
fthout  crime  ascended  nipldly  durlns;  tine  tlr^t 
half  if  the  decade  National  crime  ratet  dur- 
iriij;  1960-65  reflected  an  upward  trend  that 
was  increnslng  faster  than  the  preMous  long- 
term  trend  The  number  of  serious  offenses 
known  to  the  police  per  100  000  p«ipul«(lon 
for  these  five  years  rose  25  percent  for 
violent  crimes  .md  Je  percent  lor  property 
crimes.  The  largest  increjues  occurred  in 
1964  highest  for  forcible  rape  :imun^  the 
violent  crimes  .ind  for  motor  \el\i<Mr  iheft 
iunont;   property  crimes 

Other  developments  converged  th»t  yenr 
to  heliihten  public  interest  .md  alnrni  The 
current  Aave  •}<  riots  commenced  in  the  sum- 
mer of  iytj4  as  kll.sturb.iiues  erupted  in  New 
Yiirlc  City  Philadelphia  Chicago  and  Roch- 
ester iN  y  I  and  m  the  New  Jersey  cities 
of  Puterson.  Ellz.tbeth  and  Jersev  Cltv  The 
Republican  presidential  randldate  Barrv 
Ooldwater  w.ls  decrvmg  lawlessness  iint 
crime  in  »he  streets  during  the  -ivmiiner 
and  fall  ot  1964 

A  Gallup  poll  In  1963  revealed  that  per- 
s<ins  had  i-hofi«>n  Juvenile  dellnqtiency  us  the 
second  miwt  important  problem  in  their  re- 
spective communities  And  a  1964  Hams  sur- 
vey showed  that  the  fact<-'r  most  often  cited 
by  persons  .«  cAusUit;  increased  crime  in 
their  neighborhoods  was  the  existence  ft 
"disturbed  .ina  restless  teenagers  '  Finally 
those  blaming  restrictive  court  decisions  for 
the  rising  crime  rates  acquired  apparent  new 
fuel  In  June  1964  with  the  Supreme  Ccurt's 
Escobt'do  declsii>n  as  t-o  right  to  counsel  for 
each  suspect  who  becomes  the  accutatory 
focus  of  a  police  Investigation  Tlie  mount- 
ing alarm  mirrored  a  twofold  concern  a 
belief  by  manv  Iha:  '>ur  .system  of  criminal 
Justice  and  enforcement  was  not  p>enorm- 
mg  Its  role  to  anv  tulequate  degree  «nd  a 
public  tear  that  criminality  was  spreading 
so  vastly  as  tj  endanger  basic  public  order 
and  security 

Now.  r  think  a  lot  nt  people  find  it  dlfB- 
cult  to  ?iay  th  it  appointing  a  commission  is 
really  doing  anvthlng  about  anything  I  re- 
member when  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion was  announced,  one  mngiizlne  com- 
mented that  conunlsslons  come  chetip  m 
W.ishmgton,  .ind  most  often  their  reports 
turn  out  u>  be  vague  and  antlcllmatlc  " 
Proponents  of  any  commission  argue  that  an 
executive  should  launch  a  broad,  action  pro- 
gram 'ilv  on  the  basis  ot  i  prior  independ- 
ent study  of  all  relevant  factors  Critics  of 
these  presidential  bodies,  depending  upon 
the  particular  circumstances,  rmtc  acidly 
that  a  commission  is  a  cynical  creature  of 
politics,  a  method  of  buying  time.  '  a  de- 
vice for  calming  the  public  In  matters  where 
agitation  and  aggressive  concern  .ire  truly 
appropriate  Depending  on  the  kind  of  com- 
mission which  u  being  appointed,  one  or 
more  >■{  those  criticisms  would  be  valid  I 
think  i:  was  necessary  in  1965  to  buy  some 
time  but  I  also  think  it  was  necessa»y  be- 
fore any  broad  program  wvis  launchfU  by 
the  federal  government  that  there  he  a 
rather  lengthly  and.  as  far  as  pijsaible.  an 
independent  study  of  all  aspects  ut  crltne  If 
vou  look  back  over  the  30  years  prior  tci  1965. 
the  federal  government  had  becom*  im- 
mersed In  praclicnily  all  other  fields  ut  social 
action:  eOucatton,  medicine,  housing,  etc 
They  had  only  touched  the  held  I'f  crime  I 
was  in  the  Department  of  Justice  \n  1964 
and  molding  a  federal  crime  program  pre- 
sented a  dlfBcult  problem  for  the  leaders 
What  should  thp  federal  government  do'  If, 
m  1965.  the  federal  government  had  .mn^ped 
m  with  a  massive  federal  iid  program  or 
any    other    type    program    without    a    prior 
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study    I  think  that  it  probably   would  have 
been  a  mistake 

tNCRCAStNG    STUDY    OF    CRIME 

However,  there  had  been  forerunners  of 
federal  involvement  in  state  und  local  en- 
forcement the  P  B I  I'f  course  had  con- 
ducted police  training  courses  for  many 
years  But  during  the  tlrst  half  of  1960.  fur- 
ther approaches  were  probe<l  The  President's 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Yuuth  Crime  was  i-reatctl  m  1961  and, 
through  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
nnd  Youth  Development  m  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  funded 
comprehensive  crime  pre\cntlon-rfliiie<.l  pro- 
grama  in  several  major  cities  The  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse  completed  its  report  in  I96:i  With 
impetus  irtim  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Conimlitee  on  Poverty  and  Admln- 
litratlon  of  Federal  Criminal  Justice  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Vera  Foundation 
in  IVJ64  .sponsored  a  national  conference  on 
ball  pr.ictlces  and  appointed  an  Kxecutlve 
Board  to  assist  in  the  development  of  ball 
programs  in  various  states  In  August  1964. 
then  Attorney  General  Robert  Kenne<Jy  cre- 
ated a  small  Offlcc  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the 
Department  of  Justice;  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  this  office  was  to  propose  and 
csslst  reform  measures  in  state  and  local 
criminal  justice  operations  It  was  this  office 
that  did  the  early  planning  for  the  Presl- 
tlent's  Crime  Commission  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  executive  order  in  July.  1965  In 
his  state  of  the  union  message  in  1965  the 
President  had  announcetl  .i  crime  program  '>t 
which  the  National  ("rime  Commission  was 
only  a  part  A  crime  commission  wiis  ap- 
(xilnted  for  llie  District  of  Columbia  There 
w;is  also  the  tieglnning  of  a  federal  vld  pro- 
gram. The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 
which  was  passed  in  September,  1965  ;ind 
which  authorized  grants  to  local  and  state 
agencies,  and  private  organizations,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  existing  efforts  to  deal 
with  crime 

The  presidential  mandate  to  the  National 
Crime  Commission  seemingly  ran  to  ajiy 
problem  any  institution  that  was  related  m 
any  way  to  crime  The  message  to  Congress, 
the  Executive  Order  creating  the  C<Jmmlsslon 
in  July  1965  and  the  Presidents  remarks  to 
the  members  at  their  hrst  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember 1965  blanketed  tl'ie  spectrum  from 
causes  of  crime  to  crime  prevention  to  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  to  rehabilitation  of  re- 
leased offenders  in  the  community 

What  this  all  meant  in  fact  was  that  the 
early  staff  sat  down  with  commission  mem- 
bers and  endeavored  to  carve  out  a  mandate 
of  manageable  proportions  What  could  be 
done  in  18  months  when  one  has  to  deal 
with  all  aspects  of  crime  '  There  was  a  tend- 
ency in  the  beginning  for  people  connected 
with  the  commission  to  look  up<:in  this  op- 
ixjrtunity  as  a  way  of  formulating  brand 
new  programs  to  bring  instant  solutions  and 
great  magic  to  solve  the  irlme  problem  But 
It  soon  became  evident  that  if  that  sort  of 
desire  were  to  dominate  the  commission  ef- 
fort, the  end  proctuct  would  lie  a  failure  I 
think  this  would  pri>bably  be  true  of  any 
commission,  but  especially  true  of  any  com- 
mission with  »uch  a  hr<>ud  mandate  In  the 
end  a  commission  finds  that,  lor  the  most 
part  It  has  collected  the  existing  enlighten- 
ment ol  progressive  people  throughout  the 
country,  addetl  several  Innovative  ideas,  put 
It  in  3  convincing  package  and  told  the  coun- 
try that  this  is  the  direction  they  should  be 
moving  In  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  I  think  our  early  search  for  instant 
answers  was  reflected  particularly  when  we 
started  to  look  at  the  science  held  For  the 
first  time  a  gathering  of  scientists  Just  sat 
around  a  table  and  answered  questions  as 
to  how  to  solve  the  crime  problem  tomorrow. 
They  assured  us  they  could  But  soon,  as  the 
study   progressed,    it    turned   out    that   with 
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the  competing  values  of  our  society,  the 
checks  and  balances  and  the  costs,  this  search 
for  dramatic  solutions  was  not  to  be  fruit- 
ful 

In  the  quest  for  answers.  I  don't  think 
enough  of  us  are  aware  of  how  old  some  of 
our  new"  trends  are  I  was  looking  at  a 
history  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment and  there  Is  an  account  by  a  police 
chief  in  the  1880's  giving  his  analysis  of 
what  i-rlme  is  .ill  about  and  what  causes 
crime  Reiitllng  through  that.  I  just  checked 
off  the  klnrls  of  concerns  of  his  In  1880  that 
are  portrayed  as  being  ' Hew"  and  prog- 
ressive" loduy  recognition  of  the  failure 
of  Institutional  confinement  as  a  rehabili- 
tative device:  emphasis  upon  the  problem 
of  recidivism:  recogiiltlon  of  poverty.  In- 
etTectlve  family  training  and  lack  of  Job 
opfKirtunltles  as  basic  conditions  of  crime; 
the  necessity  to  resurrect  or  create  Individ- 
ual self-respect;  a  proposal  to  concentrate 
upon  crime  prevention  programs;  recognition 
of  the  problem  of  white  collar  crime:  the 
lmp<irtance  of  a  study  of  victims'  cfintrlbu- 
ilons  to  crime  (so-called  victimology),  and 
a  need  to  explore  the  structured  system  for 
disposal  of  stolen  goods  Those  who  think 
our  society  is  "soft  on  crime"  and  has  fallen 
prey  to  radical,  new  ideas  of  so<-lal  scientists 
do  well  to  consider  these  eighty-year  old 
oijservatlons  (jf  a  Philadelphia  police  chief 
who  perceived   today's     new"   trends 

BACKC.ROl'ND     AND     I'RKTDrNT 

In  .iddltlon,  there  was  precedent  for  a  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  in  President  Her- 
bert Hoover's  National  Ci>mmission  on  Uiw 
Observance  ;md  Enfurcement,  iK)pularly 
known  .is  the  Wickershani  Ctimmlssloii  Dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  1928.  in 
which  prohibition  was  an  emotion-charged 
Issue.  President  H'Kiver  jiromlsed  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  appoint  a  commission  to 
study  .ill  .ispects  of  crime  and.  in  [xirtlcular. 
prohibition  enforcement  And  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  political,  cjf  iMMng  cynical  of 
not  knowing  what  he  really  wanted  .As  one 
reads  the  dtx-iiments  of  that  time,  the  con- 
fusion IS  evident  Sometimes  when  President 
Hoover  spoke  about  the  Commission,  he  spoke 
only  of  prohibition;  later  he  spoke  unly  of 
examining  ,UI  .aspects  of  crime  and  <  rimin.il 
Justice,  later  he  spoke  of  just  ex.inunlng  fed- 
eral criminal  justice  and  procedure,  and  ii- 
nally  after  the  commission  was  under  way  m 
1929.  he  did  start  to  speak  of  studying  not 
only  prohibition  taut  also  all  ispects  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement  at  the  federal  .>tate  and 
local  level  .\nd  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
Wlckersham  Comnxlsslon  did  They  were  an 
eleven  member  commission  composed  of 
lawyers  and  judges  with  the  exception  of  one 
lady,  who  was  Dean  of  RadclitTe  Colleire  In- 
cluded in  the  membership  were  Dean  Hosroe 
Pound  of  Harvard  Law  School;  a  former  sec- 
retiiry  of  War  Newton  IJ.iker;  and  a  f.irmer 
Attorney  General  chairman  George  Wicker- 
-shain  It  Was  indeed  a  distinguished  body;  but 
.is  you  look  at  their  n'ussiun  they  had  dilli- 
culty  because  they  apparently  thought  they 
had  to  decide  whether  prohibition  was  a  good 
or  bad  thing  ^'hen  they  became  immersed 
la  this  one  aspect,  everything  else  they  did 
was  burled  irom  the  public  and  legislative 
rmnds.  The  prohibition  report  was  issued 
hrst.  m  January  1930.  and  everyone  thought 
It  was  a  very  evasive  report  The  correspond- 
ents said  they  should  all  go  home;  others 
thought  they  had  betrayed  the  public. 

The  Senate  and  House  intended  to  cut  off 
further  appropri.itions  until  I^resident  Hoover 
made  a  personal  appe.'^l  The  Commission  fi- 
nally did  receive  appropriations  for  a  second 
year  ana  went  on  to  issue  its  14  rep>orts  on  ;ill 
.'ispects  of  crime  and  crimjii.al  justice.  Simi- 
larities in  the  background  and  work  of  the 
1929  and  1965  commissions  are  striking  Pro- 
fessional concern  about  improving  criminal 
Justice  framework  and  procedures  had  pro- 
duced important  studies  that  preceded  both 
commissions'  appointments. 
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The  Wlckersham  Commission  completed 
more  comprehensive  surveys  of  matters  such 
as  lawlessneiis  In  law  enforcement  and  court 
proce.ssing  of  cases  The  National  Crime  Com- 
mission's surveys  Included  a  much  broader 
r.inge  of  subjects  and  reflected  the  Improve- 
ments In  methodology  developed  since  the 
1930's  The  1929  commission  also  concen- 
ir.ited  to  a  far  lareer  degree  than  the  1965 
i-onimisslon  on  federal  problems  and  pro- 
cedures- prtJhlbltion  enforcement  and  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  the  federal  court 
.system,  children  processed  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem In  addition,  a  report  on  crime  and  the 
foreign  born  was  appropriate  only  to  demo- 
graphic conditions  of  that  earlier  time. 

But  the  broad  areas  of  study  were  sub- 
stantially similar  and  the  preceding  group 
created  paths  that  the  1965  commission  either 
repeated,  expanded  or  carried  forward.  In 
many  areas  the  same  theoretical  and  philo- 
sophical orientation  prevailed.  The  studies 
and  analyses  of  economic  and  social  factors 
as  conditions  of  crime  are  strikingly  similar 
in  both  commissions.  However,  President 
Hoover's  commission  did  not  follow  through 
with  recommendations  on  these  matters  as 
did  the  Johnson  commission. 

COMPARISON    AND    CONTRACT  OP   COMMISSION 

Only  examples  of  similar  recommendations 
of  each  commission  can  be  offered  here  as  to 
other  helds:  the  need  for  a  national  inven- 
tory of  the  costs  uf  crime;  the  need  for  cen- 
tralized criminal  statistics:  the  need  for  cen- 
ir.ilized  prosecution  systems  at  the  state  level; 
the  need  for  improved  communications,  co- 
ordination between  departments,  education. 
ir.iinlng.  minority  t-'roup  representation  and 
crime  prevention  in  the  police  world;  the 
failure  of  prisons,  the  need  to  strengthen 
probation  and  parole,  and  the  assumption 
that  community  treatment  for  offenders  is 
the  appropriate  disposition  unless  proved 
otherwise  in  individual  cases;  the  emphasis 
upon  improving  the  discretionary,  invisible 
administrative  processing  of  offenders  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  and  the  recognition 
that  most  offenders  in  the  system  are  proc- 
essed through  without  trial;  the  shocking 
conditions  in  the  lower  courts  and  the  need 
for  the  same,  or  better,  procedures  and  serv- 
ices there  as  compared  to  the  felony  courts: 
the  need  for  counsel  for  all  defendants  facing 
more  than  the  very  lightest  penalties;  the 
use  of  procedures  alternative  to  arrest;  the 
appropriateness  of  indeterminate,  as  opposed 
to  mandatory  minimum,  sentences. 

In  general,  then,  it  can  fairly  be  stated 
thiit  both  commiB.sions  emphasized  the  same 
broad  needs,  i  e  .  crime  prevention  activities, 
development  of  alternative  ways  to  deal  with 
offenders,  elimination  of  unfairness  and  in- 
justices, the  need  for  ijreatly  Improved  per- 
-sonnel  and  other  resources  in  the  criminal 
Justice  system;  and  detailed  requirements  for 
research  to  (ill  massive  gaps  in  the  state  of 
knowledge  .ind  information. 

Now.  I  could  tick  off  other  simlliirities; 
these  .ire  just  examples  of  the  same  things 
recommended  by  both  commissions.  It  does 
lead  to  some  discouragement  to  realize  that 
conimlssions  37  years  ajjart  were  making  the 
same  kinds  of  recommendations.  But  it  is  a 
mistake.  I  think,  to  conclude  that  nothing 
had  happened  in  the  interim.  If  you  look  at 
the  Wlckersham  reports,  you  can  see  how 
much  difference  there  was  between  that  time 
and  this  era.  Tliey  produced  an  entire  report 
on  I.iwlessness  and  law  enforcement,  which 
ceiitered  about  the  third  degree  and  extrac- 
tion f)f  confessions.  Police  training  was  a 
virtually  licw  phenomenon  then.  Probation 
:ind  parole  for  adults  lacked  program  con- 
tent The  federal  probation  system  at  that 
time  had  about  4300  probationers  and  eight 
probation  officers.  Community  treatment  al- 
ternatives that  combined  treatment  in  the 
community  with  some  sort  of  direct  regula- 
tion of  the  offender  had  not  commended  to 
any  noticeable  degree.  TTiere  were  no  gov- 
ernment ajd  programs  for  the  ghetto  areas. 


Criminal  code  reform  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. The  procedural  revolution  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  to  police  practices  was 
yet  to  begin.  I  think  that  a  Wlckersham  Com- 
mission member  looking  at  these  things  to- 
day would  say  there  was  improvement 

But  there  were  so  many  other  areas  that 
the  National  Crime  Coinmls.slon  looked  at  in 
which  no  sign  of  improvement  could  Ije  de- 
tected. The  lack  of  individualized  justice,  and 
the  consequent  mass  processing  of  offenders 
at  all  levels:  Police.  Court.  Prosecution,  Cor- 
rections.  I  think  this  Is  more  of  a  problem  1.3- 
day  than  it  was  then,  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  offenders.  Tlie  lower  courts 
looked  the  same  In  1965  The  decrepit  prisons 
which  were  condemned  by  the  1931  report 
were  to  a  large  extent  still  being  operated  in 
1965.  The  jurisdictional  fractioniilization  of 
police  departments,  prosecutive  offices,  courts 
and  oorrections.  exist  today  in  varying  de- 
grees much  the  same  as  in  1931:  and  again. 
I  think  It  la  a  bigger  problem  today  because 
of  the  Intervening  social  changes  The  public 
attitudes  of  then  and  today.  I  think,  were 
quite  the  same.  I  have  a  quote  here  from  an- 
other era.  which  you  might  recognize  us  hav- 
ing been  said  today.  In  April  1929,  President 
Hoover  stated: 

"What  we  are  facing  today  is  .  the  poe- 
sibility  that  respect  for  iaw  as  law  i:^  lading 
from  the  sensibilities  of  our  people 

"Every  student  of  our  i.iw-enlorcement 
mechanism  knows  lull  well  that  it  is  in  need 
of  vigorous  reorganization;  that  li^  procedure 
unduly  favors  the  criminal;  .  ,  .  that  justice 
must  l>e  more  swift  and  sure  In  our  desire  to 
be  merciful  the  pendulum  has  swung  in  favor 
of  the  prisoner  and  far  away  from  the  pro- 
lection  of  society.  The  sympathetic  mind  of 
the  American  people  in  its  overconcern  about 
those  who  are  in  dlfflculties  has  swung  too 
far  from  the  family  of  the  murdered  to  the 
family  of  the  murderer." 

That  was  April.  1929  I  think  :ls  we  com- 
pare the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
1929  with  the  negative  aspects  mentioned 
previously,  you  can  see  that  lor  much  of  the 
guidance  of  the  Wickershani  Commission,  me 
tomorrow  that  they  predicted  for  the  law  en- 
forcement world  just  did  not  appear  Ad- 
ministrative processing  of  offenders  by  ixilice 
and  prosecutors  still  represents  an  invisible 
antirchy  suffering  from  lack  of  manpower. 
resources,  information  about  offenders  and 
policy  guidance. 

METHOD   OF   OPERATIONS 

Let  me  describe  a  little  bit  about  the 
method  of  operation  of  President  Jolm.son's 
National  Crime  Commi.s.sion  Appointed  in 
July  1965.  the  members  were  afforded  18 
months  for  the  study.  The  first  six  months 
passed  before  an  appropriation  was  lorth- 
coming.  A  staff  was  formed  during  that  time 
So.  we  had  12  months  left  With  such  limi- 
tations, many  possible  areas  of  study  were 
omitted.  This  caused  great  di.sapiiolntment 
among  many  people  The  academics  who  have 
written  reviews  of  the  Commission  Rejxirts 
decry  the  fact  that  it  does  not  t.ilk  princi- 
pally about  the  appropri.itcness  of  the  crim- 
inal sanction,  about  things  such  .is  legal- 
ized gambling,  or  con.sensual  homosexuality 
among  individuals  in  jjrivate  or  legalizing 
use  of  marihuana  or  other  aspects  of  crimi- 
nalization geared  to  controlling  or  enforcing 
individual  and  social  morality.  My  own  opin- 
ion is  that  if  the  commission  h.ad  devoted  a 
lot  of  time  to  these  subjects  land  they  did 
devote  some  time  and  made  some  recom- 
mendations In  these  areas)  a  polarized  sit- 
uation would  have  developed:  and  I  .im  not 
sure  many  of  the  other  important  recom- 
mendations would  have  been  forthcoming 
from  the  Commission.  I  think  that  you  need 
a  separate  commission  to  examine  each  of 
these  problems.  They  concern  such  emotional 
issues  and  involve  firm,  deeply  grounded 
opinions. 

There  were  other  aspects  that  did  not  re- 
ceive prime  emphasis.  Everybody  looked  for 


commission  positions  on  civilian  review 
boards,  on  pornography  and  crime,  on  the 
mass  media  and  violence,  on  perceived  de- 
cline in  religion  and  traditional  morality,  on 
the  anatomy  of  riots.  The  Commission  said 
something  about  all  these  things  Some  of 
them  they  discarded  as  emotional  cloud 
cover  In  the  total  picture  of  <rime.  For  some, 
there  was  not  enough  Information  to  .'-ay 
that  this  is  the  cau.se.  or  this  is  a  .vmall 
cause  or  a  [jrinie  cause  of  crime.  And  I  think 
others  were  disappnliued  because  the  C<iin- 
misslon  report,s  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
basically  moral  exhortation;  they  did  not 
Identify  single-track  causes  of  crime:  ihey 
did  not  call  for  reassertion  of  a  jiunishment 
philo.sophy.  .Although  many  look  at  one  or 
more  of  those  areas  as  ()uick  .-mswers  to  the 
crime  problem,  the  Commission  disagreed 
What  the  Commission  |)nmarily  concen- 
trated ui)cin  was  the  measure  of  crime  in 
our  society  today,  the  current  respon.ses 
thereto  and  the  formulations  (A  directions 
for  change.  The  reports  necessarily  had  to  be 
geared  to  serve  diverging  interests  and  levels 
of  knowledge  Public  education  considera- 
tions required  dtx-uments  attractive  to.  and 
comprehensible  by,  the  layman  Reform  con- 
siderations required  a  presentation  that 
would  be  persuasive  to  public  officials  and 
practitioners  alike  Requirements  for  research 
m  the  future  dictated  goals  of  servicing  ilie 
academic  community  and  <rei.fing  a  useful 
educational  tool  for  students.  Integrity  re- 
quired that  matters  should  be  jjreseiited  as 
perceived  despite  what  i)ractical  or  jjolitlcal 
considerations  might  otherwise   imply. 

Now  with  all  those  goals  It  was  difficult  to 
say  in  1985  what  the  linal  document  would 
look  like,  except  to  jiredict  wryly  that  it 
would  probably  be  useful  to  none  (jf  those 
people  when  one  endeavors  to  do  all  those 
things  at  the  same  time  But  the  Commis- 
sion realized  that  it  was  an  lmpos.sible  possi- 
bility and  still  felt  that  all  these  sectors  of 
the  community  should  be  served  by  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  And  I  believe  they  were 
correct. 

The  matters  receiving  greatest  attention 
were  urban  crime  and  crime  prevention 
There  was  a  fruitles,s  search  for  ways  to  im- 
mediately reduce  street  crimp  In  a  poll  of 
2200  police  department-!,  the  replies  were  :is- 
toundlng  in  the  lack  of  ide.-us  lor  tacticti!  and 
other  ways  that  wotild  reduce  .■■treet  crime 
immediately  and  substant:aily.  They  were 
astounding  at  the  time:  but  in  retrospect.  I 
think  it  is  almost  unfair  to  use  that  descrij)- 
tion.  With  the  need  to  bal.ince  our  .society's 
competing  values,  such  solutions  do  not 
exi.st, 

DIFFICIIlY   OF  CRIME   PREVENTION 

The  most  unmanageable  problem  wa.s  trime 
prevention  because  when  you  enter  that  lield. 
you  cover  every  social  program  and  .■■ocial 
service  provided  by  government  Vou  get  into 
schools,  jobs,  welfare,  family  services,  com- 
munity .service,  and  priv.ite  service  groups. 
Some  iiSked:  what  is  the  expertise  of  a  crime 
commission  m  all  the.se  matters?  But  the 
Commission  still  felt  they  liad  to  examine 
tho.se  fields  and  in  some  deeree  of  trenerality 
make  recommendations  to  each  Extensive 
held  studies  were  coiidiict-ed  in  each  :!rea 
Only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  liere  In  assess- 
ing t.he  crime  problem,  the  first  national 
survey  of  unrejjorted  crime  and  .i  detailed 
three-city  survey  of  law  enforcement  jjrac- 
tices  was  completed  In  the  police  ta.sk  force, 
a  survey  of  promising  new  procedures  in  '^200 
police  departments  w.as  initiated  .A  iuit:on- 
wlde  survey,  and  an  intensive  two-city  studv, 
of  police-community  relations  were  cf.m- 
pleted.  A  national  survey  of  corrections  w.is 
conducted  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency.  Detailed  observations  of  .se- 
lected lower  courts  in  vnnous  are.a.s  of  the 
country  were  conducted.  A  national  juvenile 
court  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of   He.'ilth.   Education   and   Welf.ire   in 
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conjunction  with  the  ComniUwlon.  Informa- 
tion was  collerted  from  various  agencies  on 
orif.inized  crime,  court  processing  of  '.ffen- 
den.  delinquency  prevention  prfigmnis.  en- 
forcement of  drunk  laws,  and  enforcement 
.\nd  other  proKmrns  In  the  narcotlca  fleld. 
F«ieral  dep.irtnient^  mjde  nv.illnhle  extensive 
d.i'-i  The  -<«rlen<e  ind  technology  study  In- 
cluded the  collection  and  analysis  of  d.-iX.x 
on  the  pf)llce  apprehension  process,  the  art- 
ministr:itlon  of  court  system.s:  polici^  com- 
muriliafii^ns  command  .md  c«>ntroi;  pro- 
RTtmed  learnintf  in  corrections^  and  «inoti« 
orlmmal  Justi'-e  Informition  sy»tem.i  TTir 
four  Hundred  indu-ldual  consultant*  ;inU 
ad\  tsers  prortnced   ra»  t<.    is  well  as  idijtvs 

The  reports  of  the  Commission  rcfle<*t  thin 
UterrU  mount-iln  of  diit/v  But  even  bo.  in 
m.iny  areas  the  members  .\nd  st.iff  had  to 
rely  ^n  Inltlil  sampllne-i  or  tradttloniU 
mea«urtng  devices  as  bswxs  for  conchlalons. 
P>r  example  there  u  much  more  crlma  than 
la  report*-^  to  rhe  pnlloe  but  how  accur  ite  Is 
a  public  sajnpiini?  device  T.^r  t)us  purpose'  If 
there  irf>  twenty  Instances  ■^f  excessive  use 
of  force  by  pf>Uce  In  5. Hi  p<illce-i-itize!n  en- 
countem  observed  In  three  cities  what  na- 
tionwide projections  can  be  made  .ui  Bo  the 
extent  of  such  brutality'  If  nn  expertment-^il 
corr.munliKf  pm«cr;iin  m  California  for  jimfh 
itTt-nders  re<Kiced  the  rate  of  recidivism  fur- 
ther tii.in  that  of  ,1  prison  control  ijroiip, 
wh.it  ireneral  •inclusions  are  Justifiable  In 
fiMTnulatiniT  i  ("orrecuons  philosophy'  Is 
there  any  correlation  between  the  numb«r  of 
convictions  of  orpiuilzed  crime  fleriires  and 
society's  dtvree  of  control  over  the  intluenco 
of  oreranized  crime''  If  police  response  time 
to  calls  m  one  .  iiy  sei>arates  out  ts  ',h«  cru- 
cial Tictor  in  eventuAl  solution  ot  crime 
there,  does  this  afford  a  basis  for  prime  em- 
phasis m  re<-ommendeU  improvements  In 
police  pnx-edures  •  A(?aln.  "hese  are  merely  ex- 
amples of  Lhe  data  problems  The  collection 
of  data  as  to  eswh  f  u-e  of  ,-nmc  and  criminal 
jusuce  w:i8  burdened  b\  .i  f'lndament.U  lack 
of  mfomxation.  reaetirch  and  statistics. 

Also  to  be  miT  were  the  untested  rissiimp- 
Ui'ns  ^h.-»t  rr-.e  Cr>niinission  ei'Jier  h.ul  to  csutt 
aside  or  wcept  or  pruclaun  the  need  for  re- 
sesirch.  An  example  is  the  assumption  that 
a  i.-oUege-educi.ted  policeman  is  better  than 
an  uneducated  one  That  is  an  a.ssamption. 
Is  It  vaUd  '  One  .issumee  that  police  oorrup- 
tlon  has  decreased  considerablv  md  that  cor- 
ruption Is  iii't  a  major  problem  in  court*  and 
corre\.-uoni  Is  this  correct  '  One  aseumea  that 
•lie  degree  of  cnminai  activity  m  a  society 
••tries  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
;*nd  tnr«it  of  apprehension.  This  Is  the  as- 
sumptioQ  about  deterrence  One  a^siunes 
that  more  Jobs  uid  be'.ter  .sclux>is  wlU  de- 
crease crime  rather  than  create  new  fortfis  of 
crUnlnahty.  One  ajisunies  that  the  FBI. 
crime  index  me^tstires  the  most  serious  crimes 
rather  than  the  jnea  about  which  Infotma- 
tlon  IS  most  readily  av.iUable  In  some  cases 
the  commission  accepted  these  assumptions 
Others.  :hey  cjist  doubt  upon. 

',..\J'    IN    0,MA  I 

I  thmit  there  was  another  st-nous  ?ap  m 
the  report,  a  g;ip  ne-.esst'.dled  by  the  lock 
of  data.  There  is  no  aiccounilng  as  x)  the 
amouut,  and  Uie  economic  and  other  qoets, 
:  ortmin.ulty  among  tiie  various  cla&sM  of 
itH'ple  who  wield  politic-al,  economic  and 
moral  p«iwer  m  America.  Our  sucifty  Kea«- 
ures  ghetto  crime  but  we  do  u>'t  measure 
crim":'  .uiiong  those  who  c^Jtitroi  the  exercise 
of  power  in  society  .And  this  is  a  i;ap  m  the 
Natiiju.ll  Crime  CoHunlssion  report. 

Tlie  wt'rk  of  the  Commission  protreeded 
witn  :ndividual  task  fort.es:  police,  courts, 
corrccvious,  aiisefi&meiit  of  the  cnme  problem, 
science  and  technology,  juvenile  delinquency, 
orgauized  crime,  narcotics  .ind  drug  aOus«. 
.'Uid  druniceiiiiesii.  Individual  cununusiou 
members  worked  with  each  ta^k  force  The 
Work  of  the  stuiif  proceeded  cuncurreuUy,  by 
necessity,  on  bolti  the  Oenerjl  Report  and 
the  individual  uiok  force  reports.  Consilient 
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papers  witc  coniplctetl  at  ■•  .irloi's  times  and 
integrated  into  Uie  sUiff  work  Several  lead- 
ing schoUirs  worked  full-time  as  paJt  of  the 
staff  during  the  summer  ol  laGti  With  a  lew 
notable  exceptions,  the  wrlUug  of  Uie  reports 
WIS  accomplished  by  the  sUiff  utilizing  the 
assembled  daUi  .tnd  many  idcits  from  the  con- 
sultant papers  Drafts  were  submitted  to 
Commission  members  prior  to  their  meetings 
They  met  a  u>t>il  o[  4e\  on  limes,  two  or  three 
days  per  »*sslun  Clumgrs  .ind  ide.u>  offered 
by  Conimlhslon  tiicmbrrti  it  lull  sessions,  in 
!•    !'    '■!"  ■rMmuulc.itl..'n  .md  m  T.isk  Force 

.iicorporati-d  into  Uie  Re|M)rts 
'■  •        prf)bably  /eceUcd   for  perusal 

over  two  .ana  iinc-luilf  million  w».rils  of  male- 
rial  In  addition  to  tlic  nine  T.u>k  Force  re- 
|ior-.v  a  ,;ener.il  reptiri  of  the  N.itlonal  Crime 
I  lumtaslon  summaiucil  .ill  lu  conclusions 
aud  rec.iintneiidAUuns.  I  think  this  was  the 
m.im  difference  b«twe«n  the  Wlckersham 
C  mmls»lon  -uid  President  Johnson's  Com- 
nusi.lon  rucrc  was  no  such  general  rep<irt 
..r  -.'At  Wlckersluim  Commission,  and  It  is 
a'.:;i'u!t  to  .aACrrtaln  what  tluit  e.irller  Com- 
:r.i  Ion  is  .viylnj;  as  a  whole  .ibout  crime 
i"il    :  .'.v   i'nii>rcemeiit 

CONSrNdTTS    ktroBT    CHOSEN 

A  common  criticism  of  the  National  Crime 
Comimasion  is  that  it  produced  a  consensus 
report    I  think  this  was  a  clear  choice  of  the 

• 'mmLsslon  members  I  think  they  decided 
that  they  were  not  going  to  present  a  polar- 
ized r?>port  t«i  :in  already  ixiianzed  .society. 
Consensus  apprmwhes  lead  to  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism. becau^e  they  i-omblne  the  ^;rneral  and 
the  particular  the  idealistic  and  the  prac- 
tical One  det/ccts  all  sorts  of  compro- 
mises, and  clearlv  compnimlses  were  made. 
I  think  that  for  those  who  formulate  com- 
missions .ir  who  are  working  on  new  com- 
missions, this  is  a  key  decision.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  be  a  commission  who  works  towards  a 
-onsensiis  or  are  you  going  to  let  every  mem- 
ber ito  their  own  way.  and  bring  out  every 
view  to  the  public,  put  every  opinion  on  the 
public  table,  but  liul  to  produce  a  unified 
core  of  rrcommendatli.>ns.  "The  National 
Crime  Commission  took  the  former  course. 
Now,  (luickly  switching  to  implementation 
of  the  Commissions  Reports,  everybody 
knows  how  oomnUssion  reports  gather  dust. 
Everybody  working  for  t!ie  Commission  was 
con.scioiis  of  this  probability,  if  not  mere 
possibility,  so  as  work  proceeded,  ,in  effort 
w  i»  made  to  involve  all  the  public  media  I 
think  tliat  waa  a  successful  endeavor.  Mem- 
bers aud  staff  npoke  throughout  the  country 
alKJUt  crime  and.  the  Comnussions  study. 
Numerous  articles  appeared  in  the  mass 
me<.lla  An  unprecedentc<l  nlnety-min  te 
prosentauon  of  the  network  television  show. 

Meet  the  Press",  featured  live  Commission 
members  and  the  executive  director  of  the 
staff  Immediately  after  the  release  of  the 
General  Rcpwirt.  .Newspaper,  television  and 
maga./une  cover.oge  o!  the  C'>mmls.sions  re- 
ports was  quite  extensive  from  February 
through  June  U»67. 

nrSSEMINATING     rINBINCS    op    COMMI?«IO.V 

Of  i:ourse,  this  w.xs  merely  an  ephemeral 
phase  I'f  the  implementation  task.  Through 
the  course  of  the  commission's  work,  many 
conferences  were  held  m  cooperation  with 
otlier  agencies  and  orgamzallons  not  only  to 
gather  ideas  but  also  to  lay  the  ground- 
work f  jr  acceptance  of  '.he  recommendations. 

A  s^mpoelum  ou  science  and  criminal  jus- 
tice ».is  sponsored  to  .icqu.iint  indualry  with 
law  enlorcement  needs.  A  conference  ou  legal 
manpower  needs  explored  the  implications 
lor  the  bur  in  txteuding  right  to  counsel  to 
virtually  every  IcgiU  proceeding  involving 
p<j-.slble  Kies  of  freedom.  In  M.Lrch,  1066,  the 
.Atv.ruey  Ucucrul  incited  ea«.h  Governor  to 
establish  .-\  stale  criminal  Justice  committee 
to  cooper,. te  with  the  national  commission 
and  to  implement  c»immisoioii  recommenda- 
tions through  statewide  priiigrauis  when  the 
national  couimls&iou  had  completed  it6  work. 
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A  resolution  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  urued  each  go\crnor  to  create 
such  a  I'ominuiee  and  at  least  twenty-live 
such  IxKjles  have  been  cre.iied  In  October 
196iJ,  the  President's  C-onunl.sBlon  sponsored 
a  conlerence  lor  governors'  ri-preseiiiatlvcs 
fn>m  each  state;  the  work  of  the  comnils- 
slon  and  the  dlrtM-tlons  then^of  were  dls- 
cuf-sed  A  massive  lederal  aid  program  tor 
crlininal  justice  rr-torin  was  i.rinulaled  by 
the  ConLmls*ion  and  its  staff,  and  became 
the  basis  lor  Pre.'^idenl  Johnson's  propc»ied 
Crime  Control  Act.  The  involvement  of  so 
m.iny  practitioners  In  the  ronimlsslon's  study 
created  a  bsise  of  experts  who  understoiKl 
.ind  lor  the  most  part  advi>cated  the  coin- 
nUfc.^ious  roconunendations  In  .Man  h  lt*C7. 
a  twi>-day  Lonlcmice  of  Too  reprcsont.atr.  i  .s 
ln>m  lederal.  state,  local  and  pruate  agen- 
cies, organi/atlons  .nd  Institutions  served  m 
port  lo  explain  .ind  dlscu.ss  the  Comnils&lon  s 
Undliiics   aiid    recLimnicndatlons. 

Other  asjiocts  of  iniplemenuitlon  had  lo 
do  with  the  distribution  of  the  report  In- 
cluding the  tiusk  force  reports,  atx^ut  100  000 
copies  were  distributed  tree  to  i>eople  not 
only  ui  criminal  jiL>tlce  but  al.so  lo  mayors. 
I(n?lsl;it«>rs.  city  councilmen,  ui  community 
leaders  .ind  businessmen  I  checked  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office  a  few  wefks  ago 
and  they  have  .sold  about  180,000  additional 
copi.-s.  in  addition  to  the  100,000  distributed 
free,  and  they  said  the  demand  Is  contin- 
uing 

Now  I  do  not  know  If  these  reports  .ire 
Just  lying  on  shelves  or  whether  jieople  .ire 
using  them  However,  as  I  talk  to  (Killccmpn, 
Judges,  probation  officers  itid  prr>secutors, 
I  llnd  that  some  are  using  the  reports  ivs  .a 
basis  i'or  change.  St.'it.e  crime  committees 
are  formulating  programs  ind  faime  mayors 
are  setting  up  commlsslon.s  in  their  cities  to 
t:\lce  the  m.tlonal  crime  commission  rem^rts 
and  u.se  them  at  least  as  a  basis  for  dls- 
cus-^lon  In  formidatlng  dlrcctlon.s  lor  chantte 
Professional  oriranlza lions  ;ire  utilizing  the 
reports  ui  encourage  reform  I  think  really 
that  that  is  about  all  you  can  ;i.sk  of  a  com- 
mission It  studl£-s  It  writes.  It  lUes,  It  i-oos 
home  Then,  the  public  and  those  in  the 
operational  systems  either  take  It  or  leave  It. 
The  commission  can  do  some  things  as  It 
goes  along  to  generate  .■«>me  interest,  but  as 
It  fades  away  the  continuum  h.as  to  be 
carried  forward  by  the  variDus  branches  of 
government. 

There  are  discouraging  factors:  riots  In 
rrver  lilty  cities  last  summer;  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  pass  feder.il  aid  legislation  In 
the  irime  field;  extreme  public  inch*,  .-^nd 
panic  that  our  society  is  t>eglniane  to  crum- 
ble before  riots  and  crime:  a  presidential 
canipaifc'n  that  promises  to  fc.iture  the  .'i.m- 
pUsttc  "lawles.sness"  cries  of  1028  ,ind  1964. 
These  kinds  of  fears  and  ..ctlons  may  indeed 
prf>duce  strong  reactions  that  will  certainly 
not  take  the  course  offered  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission. 

Directions  for  -he  future  bans;  In  the 
balance,  .\nvone  who  apprcci.ites  ihe  use  of 
power  realizes  .'ill  too  well  "hat  a  commlivsion 
is  not  .1  [xiwer  device.  The  course  of  cnme 
control  lies  with  each  public  otticlal's  choice 
between  expediency  and  responsibility  In  this 
time  of  great  national  crisis.  Upon  these 
factors  also  depends  the  epitaph  that  hls- 
lon:ins  will  convey  upon  the  National  Crime 
Commission  s  ref)orts. 

The  Narcottcs  Problem 

(Remarks  of  Mr.   Irv'lng  Lang.   Notre  D.ime 

Law  School.  Pebrtiary  12.  1968) 

"Tl'ils  Commission  lias  not  and  could  not 
have  luideriakcn  to  duplicate  Uie  compli- 
cated study  ajid  report  on  drug  abuse  so 
recently  made  by  .mother  presidential  com- 
mission. Yet  any  study  o:  :.iw  enforcement 
and  adnilulstration  ol  criminal  j'..istice  must 
of  necessity  Include  some  reference  to  drug 
abuse  .\iid  its  associated  problems." 

In   this  ob'. lousiy    ipologeilc   fashion  and 
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with  a  manifestation  of  .some  dlscomforture. 
the  report  of  the  Task  Force  On  Narcotics 
.And  Drug  Abuse  was  Introduced.  The  Com- 
mission i>roperly  a.s,sumed  that  "drug  abuse 
and  drug  traffic  were  growing  and  critical  na- 
tlon.->l  concerns  '  It  recognized  that  opiate 
addiction  wa.s  widespread,  particularly  In  our 
big  city  ghetto  .irea.s.  It  also  recognized  that 
these  ttepressaiit.  ^ltimulant  and  hallucino- 
genic drugs  were  the  mbject  of  more  and 
more  abn.'ie,  particularly  by  .-Indents  and  it 
mentioned  the  roie  of  <  ri:.uu:'ed  crime  m  nar- 
cotic traffic  It  al.^o  attempted  tn  discuss  the 
relationship  of  drug  abuse  and  other  crimes. 

RECOMMrNDATION    or    T.ASK    foRCK 

StructurRlly,  the  Commission  broke  down 
the  report  into  dnics  :.n(t  tlieir  repulutinn. 
enforcemen;  drug  abuse  and  crime,  niari- 
juan.i.  treatment  cnii  (,  mmltment.  inediral 
practice  and  addiction  ..I'li  c.-Uication  It  sub- 
mitted four  recommendations  In  the  Held  of 
enforcement  and  three  in  the  held  ol  research 
and  educatlcn  In  the  tiirorcement  area  they 
recommended  the  increivsine  of  statfs  of  the 
Btireau  of  Narcotics  and  t'le  Bureau  (.f  Cus- 
toms; the  adoption  of  st  ite  druij  abu.se  con- 
trol legislation;  the  amendment  of  federal 
drug  abuse  control  laws  with  respect  to  rec- 
ord keeping  and  the  revi.-iion  of  sentencing 
laws  to  provide  more  llexlbiUty. 

In  the  area  of  .'p.scarrh  .aid  education,  the 
Commission  recommended  research  with  re- 
spect to  the  reeulat;t.n  of  d:'ui»s  research  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  on 
marijuana  use  and  ilie  development  of  edti- 
catlonal  materials  It  is.  indeed,  qxiite  diffi- 
cult lo  quarrel  with  these  recommendations 

But  what  IS  of  ;;  primary  concern  Is  what 
the  Commission  did  not  do  the  questions 
to  which  :hev  did  not  addre.ss  themselves 
in  any  meanln^iful  fashion,  the  lack  of  depth 
In  the  report,  and  particularly  in  the  en- 
forcement .irea.  the  f:ulure  to  discuss  the 
peculiar  problems  of  drug  enforcement  in 
rel.itlon  to  the  major  Issues  facing  law  en- 
forcement in  general  I  submit  what  the 
Commission  tailed  to  do  in  effect  was  to  step 
back  and  look  at  this  problem  from  the  point 
of  view  of  liistorical  per.spective 

MORE     IIFPTH     NFKDED     I.M    STCDY 

Drug  .ibuse  is.  Indeed,  more  than  a  com- 
blnatlon  of  police,  medical,  slate  and  fed- 
eral matters  Transcending  th.s  it  is  .-.  philo- 
sophical .ind  societal  problem  in  the  deepest 
sense,  and  It  must  be  viewed  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  United  .States,  but  in  term.";  of 
tlie  rest  of  :he  world  ;'S  well.  And.  perhaps,  by 
analyzing  it  in  this  lashion  we  can  under- 
stand how  to  (jvercome  some  of  the  discom- 
fiture that  we  have,  lor  example,  with  respect 
to  the  tiroblems  of  civil  commitment  for  nar- 
cotic .iddicts  who  have  not  yet  been  arrested 
or  accused  of  a  crime.  We.  in  the  United 
States,  tend  to  like  to  look  at  the  game  of 
cops  and  robbers  ris  one  that  should  be  played 
with  .set  rules  on  both  sides.  The  argument  is 
olten  made.  '  Whv  don'i  we  lock  up  the  rob- 
ber .ind  compulsive  trambler — cxTiUy  commit 
him — we  know  lies  a  robber  or  gambler." 
The  Commission  attempted  lo  handle  this 
by  pointing  out  that  it  Is  obvious  since  the 
possession  of  drugs  and  the  sale  of  drugs 
is  ;■  crime,  narcotic  addicts  must  inevitably 
become  Involved  with  the  law.  I  tliink  it  Is 
more  than  that. 

Frohibitions  against  druc  abuse  are  not 
found  in  the  ten  commandments.  Nor  was 
Its  possession  and  sale  a  common  law  crime. 
■We  must  therelore  ask  ourselves  these  ques- 
tions. What  are  the  dangers  of  narcotic  and 
drug  .ibuse  to  society  and  the  individual?  In 
the  light  i'f  those  dancers,  if  any.  does 
society  have  the  right  to  regulat^e  and  control 
drug  use  and  drug  traffic  to  the  point  of 
imposing  i>enal  sanctions  for  failure  to  com- 
ply to  such  proscriptions?  Does  society  have 
the  right  to  treat  narcotic  addicts  by  means 
of  compulsory  commitment  and  treatment 
procedures  in  the  nbsence  of  any  evidence  of 
specific  violation  of  law? 
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John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  essay  "On  liberty," 
said,  and  I  quote  .  .  .  "The  .sole  end  for 
which  mankind  are  warriiued.  nidlvltiually 
or  collectively,  in  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  action  of  any  of  their  number,  is  self 
protection.  That  llie  only  purpose  tor  which 
power  c;in  be  rlctht  fully  cNercised  over  any 
meinber  ol  :■.  civilized  ci'inmunity,  aitainst 
his  v.'ii!  is  lo  prevent  h.irm  to  others.  His 
own  L'oi'd  cither  phvsical  or  moral,  is  not  a 
suflcicir  Warrant.  He  cani^.t  ri?htfnlly  be 
(ojiipeli'd  to  do  (;r  forbear  because  jt  will  be 
bpitT  U'\-  him  to  do  so.  because  it  "vUl  make 
him  iff  happier,  because  in  the  opinions  of 
others  it  would  be  wise,  or  even  right  There 
are  '.tood  rei'.so.is  for  remiinstratini;  with  liim. 
or  ri  asoning  with  him  or  ijerstiadinit  him, 
O"-  entreating  him.  Ijtit  not  for  compelling 
liiic  or  nxitirig  hini  .my  evil  in  ca.^e  he  does 
o;liirwise.  To  Justify  that  the  conduct  frfim 
which  it  is  de.sired  lo  deter  him  must  be 
iilculated  to  pnxlUv-e  evil  to  someone  else, 
Tlie  only  p.irt  of  the  conduct  of  .uiyone.  for 
which  he  is  amenable  to  .s.;ciety  is  that  which 
1  I  incrrns  others  In  the  jiart  whifh  con- 
cerns merely  hlm.^elf.  his  Indejiendcnce  is, 
of  rli'.ht,  absolute  Over  himself,  over  his  own 
ir.iiid  and  body  the  individual  is  sovereign." 

NMlCOTICli    ,^S    TIIRFAT    TO    SOCIFTY 

.At  first  glance,  it  wi  uhi  seem  tliat  .Mill's 
strictures  would  yive  solace  to  iho.se  who 
niaintaln  that  if  narcotic  addicts  choose  to 
liestroy  themselves  by  using  dnir»s  in  a  free 
society  It  Is  ll'.eir  own  business-  liieir  "own 
thiiiK,"  But  the  nature  of  narcotic  addiotion 
and  historv  prove  otherwise.  Physiologically 
.ind  emotionally,  the  drui;  process  and  the 
drug  life  create  a  situation  counter  to  the 
exercise  of  free  will  and  creates  a  dependency 
and  enslavement  which  nullifies  the  iirincl- 
I)Ie  ^.f  choice  As  was  pointed  out  by  Dr  Wil- 
liam Park  in  a  study  of  narcotic  addiction 
In  China  In  1899:  Opium  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  It  enslaves  everyone  who  comes 
under  Its  influence,  be  he  an  Englishman  or 
a  Chinese,  black  or  white,  young  or  old.  rich 
or  poor.  t)ond  or  free,  whether  he  swallows 
it  ir  smokes  it.  or  injects  it  hypodermically 
an<l  an  overdose  will  kill  ihe  j.rince  or  the 
jjouper." 

As  Mill  himself  rays,  and  I  quote.  '  But  by 
scUinv?  himself  for  a  slave  he  abdicates  his 
liberty  ...  he  therefore  defeats,  in  his  own 
case,  tlie  very  purpose  which  is  the  Justifica- 
tion of  allowing  him  to  dispose  of  himself 
.  .  the  principle  of  freedom  cannot  require 
that  he  should  be  free  not  to  bo  free." 

Secondly.  ;,nd  perhaps  more  important  in 
Mill's  terms,  is  the  fact  that  narcotic  addic- 
tion does  have  ramifications  beyond  the  .self 
destruction  of  the  addict  Narcotic  addiction 
is  the  threat,  not  merely  to  ihe  addict  him- 
self, but  to  the  fabric  of  society  in  general 
It  is  for  this  reason,  primarily,  that  society 
mtist  be  concerned  with  drug  dependency, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  society  does 
have  the  right  to  institute  measures  such  as 
compulsory  civil  commitment  to  protect  it- 
self. 

Narcotic  addiction  is  a  coiuagion  whose 
spread  poses  a  <;rave  societal  hazard,  apart 
from  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
addicts  commit  crimes  to  support  their  habit 
It  becomes  immaterial,  therefore,  whether,  as 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Blum  points  out  in  his  con- 
sultant paper  to  the  task  force  report,  there 
are  conflicting  studies  as  to  whether  or  not 
addicts  were  involved  in  criminal  violations 
of  the  law  before  or  after  their  addiction. 
(Actually  there  Is  no  conflict  at  nil.  The 
studies  from  the  1930's  indicate  one  pattern 
of  opiate  addiction  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  post  World  War  II  period  is 
a  different  pattern — a  new  and  distinct  pat- 
tern which  has  emerged  ) 

WARNING    OF    HISTORY 

The  lesson  of  history,  I  think.  In  this  re- 
gard is  clear  and  uncontradicted.  In  1767  the 
East  India   Company,   a   predecessor   to   the 
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Mafia  in  this  business  began  exporting  r>pium 
irom  India  lo  China  as  a  revenue  raising 
device  lor  her  majesty's  government  The  use 
of  I. plum  became  so  widespread  in  China, 
the  devastating  effects  on  Its  poimlatlon  be- 
came so  apparent,  that  in  1820  the  Chinese 
authorities  tjanned  its  Importation  This  lead 
to  Ihe  tragic  ojiium  wars  of  t!ie  1840'k  and 
Ihe  sul-isequeiu  British  \lctor.\  openeel  .^caiii 
Chinese  buundaries  to  n.ircc'iic  trnihc 

In  the  early  1800's  a  i)harinacist's  assi>-t- 
ai.;  .epar.ted  a  Mibstance  troin  opium  and 
ainly  termed  it  "Morpliiuni  "  after  Mf.riihlus. 
the  go<l  of  dreams  During  the  CivU  War  in 
I  his  country  .iriny  doctors  used  morphine  so 
frequently  that  many  soldiers  became  ad- 
dicted. So  marked  wan  the  incieasp  in  addic- 
tion in  the  United  States  after  ihe  Civil  War 
that  it  Ijecame  known  as  the  "army  iliseasc" 
or  the  ".soldiers  disease  "  The  ready  ,ivail- 
abillty  of  oi>ium  in  patent  medicines  with- 
out prescription,  the  Introduction  of  the 
hvpodertnic  needle  shortly  before  the  Civil 
War.  the  growth  of  opitim  smokintt  in  i!ie 
West,  spread  Ijy  Chinese  wlnj  were  Ijn.ught 
in  to  help  build  railroads,  created  a  siiua- 
llon  of  epidemic  jiroportions  by  1900  Most 
of  the  jjroblem  in  tins  cotintry  was  centered 
in  the  .South,  primarily  involvlni'  whites  and 
including  a  iiiph  percentage  of  W(jinen  who 
were  addicted  to  in(<rpliine 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  read  fir  seen 
Eugene  O'Neill's  [.ilay  'Long  Day's  Journey 
Into  Night."  which  graphically  describes  the 
ellecl  of  narcotic  addiction  on  a  family,  on 
the  lamiiy  structure  'Hie  <levelo[)inent  of 
heroin  which  was  originally  proposed  as  a 
cure  lor  morphine  addiction,  greatly  added  to 
Die  jjroblem  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
It  was  estimated  liiat  there  were  more  than 
200.000  addicts  in  the  Unified  .States  The 
.spread  of  this  cont.igion  led  to  federal  legis- 
lation, the  PoiKl  and  Drug  .'\ct  of  190R  and  the 
li.irri.son  Act  of  1914  Between  1914  and 
W'orld  War  II.  there  was  .i  marked  decline 
111  addiction  despite  .i  rapid  i>opuIaticjn 
growth,  ,ind  lor  the  most  jmrt  morjjhine  was 
the  drug  of  choice.  It  was  after  World  War  11 
that  heroin  addiction  started  u>  ix'come 
prevalent  in  otir  urban  areas 

Thus,  we  have  two  distinct  i>atterns  of 
ojjiiim  addiction  in  this  country.  One  addic- 
tion pattern,  the  one  of  f.'rayest  concern  to 
us,  IS  demonstrated  by  young  heroin  users 
who  come  from  predomin.itely  large  metro- 
politan centers  and  are  often  engaged  in  un- 
lawful endeavors  related  Uj  their  addiction 
Tlie  other  pattern  is  typified  by  the  middle- 
aged  ;  OUT  hern  white  who  uses  morphine  and 
paraL'oric  and  oft^n  obtains  drugs  through 
qu.vsi-legal  means. 

The  point  to  be  empha-sized.  hr,wevpr.  is 
that  pre  World  War  II  morphine  non- 
criminal pattern  and  the  post  World  War 
heroin  criminal  pattern  are  both  and  'Aere 
both  legitimate  objects  of  .societal  concern 
a.nd  action 

This  is  also  true  in  terms  of  race  Many 
people  seem  to  think  that  our  current  day 
narcotic  problem  is  l>as!cally  an  urban- 
ghetto-negro  problem.  But.  obviously,  it  is 
more  than  that.  According  to  the  figures  of 
the  Feder.d  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  at  the  end  oi 
1966.  Negroes  constituted  just  over  50^:  of 
all  addict,s  in  the  United  States  .Significantly, 
there  ha.s  been  a  steady  decline  in  newly  re- 
ported Negro  addiction  l:)etween  195.5  and 
1966  and  a  concomitant  rise  in  white 
addiction. 

In  the  under  21  group,  today,  according  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  25  2'.  are 
Negro  and  74,6':  are  white.  Of  course,  we 
must  recognize,  that  the.se  statistics  are  in 
no  way  complete  and  indeed  one  of  the  ma- 
jor endeavors  in  this  .'•rea  must  be  obtUniiis' 
of  greater  accuracy  and  statistical  reporting. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  -,ery  fact  iliat  },iw 
enforcement  efforts  are  of  necessity  centered 
in  the  minority  group  high  crime  rate  areas 
indicates  that  teenage  white  addiction  may 
be  even   greater    In   .N'ew   York  Citv.  for  ex- 
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axnple.  In  the  Borough  of  Queena.  whltw  con- 

suiir.«»  tn'*t  of  ibe  addicts. 

METHODS   TO   CVKB    NARCOTIC    ABCSS 

Arreptin?  the  premise  then  that  society 
has  the  right  and  Indeed  the  obligation  to 
'  curb  narcotic  abuse,  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined IS  whnt  forms  of  intervention  are 
most  effective  and  are  moet  humane  Clearly, 
penal  sanctions  for  the  possesj:lon  and  sale 
of  narcotic  drugs  are  wnhin  the  purview  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  stfite  I  am  sure  ill 
of  you  are  familiar  with  the  langiwge  in 
Robin.ton  V  Cal'torma  where  the  Supreme 
CiAirt.  In  discussing  this,  pointed  out:  "Such 
regiLlatlon.  it  cjin  be  assumed  could  l.ike  a 
variety  of  v.Uid  forms;  a  state  might  Impose 
criminal  sanctione,  for  example,  against  the 
unauthorized  manuf^wture.  prescription  sale 
or  poRsession  nf  narcotics  within  its  borders  " 
Indeed  the  use  c.f  penal  ^^anctlons  ti«s  been 
the  primary  method  of  regulatl<jn.  by  both 
the  federal  government  aud  the  states  Most 
person.^  who  are  apprehended  :n  connection 
with  The  violation  of  neurotic  laws  are  either 
users  '  r  small  scji;e  sellers  which  ha.i  led  to 
the  somewhat  anomalous  situation  of  either 
short  term  periods  of  incarceration,  return  to 
the  conjttunltv  rearrest,  return  t<i  prison  for 
aauther  aaijrt  term  the  revolving  door  prob- 
lem, or  m  many  instances  inordlnatesly  long 
Jail  terms  f  r  users  who  are  relatively  low 
in  the  scale  of  culpability  In  narcotic  traffic 
A  new  type  of  tnterventlun  which  Is  cur- 
rently emen-'intr  relates  ro  conipuls<in,'  com- 
mitment ft.r  nieaninirf'il  treatment  Instead 
of  meanlnuless  Inc.ircerntUjn  The  compul- 
sory treatment  approach  is  kjeared  not  only 
to  the  arrested  otfender  or  the  offender  con- 
victed of  a  crime  but  al.^.o  directed  at  the 
nar'oilc  ;iddlct  whc»  is  not  the  subject  of 
criminal  charges—  involuntary  civil  commit- 
ment The  utilization  of  treatment  proce- 
dures for  convicted  offenders  and  those  ar- 
rested addicts  who  volunteer  such  handling 
has  received  general  approbation  except  for 
the  caveat  that  Professor  Dennis  Arono- 
witz  points  out  in  his  Commlssl<jn  paper 
that  the  "treatment"  sentence  or  any  treat- 
ment perlLid  should  be  no  longer  than  that 
allowed  for  the  conviction  of  the  crime  lt«elf. 
This  outloolc  reflects  a  "time  syndrome."  I.e.. 
any  amount  of  societal  control  or  manage- 
ment of  the  life  of  the  individual  is  "doing 
time."  whether  it  be  straight  Jail  time  or  a 
rehaoilitatlve    process 

The  problem  of  Involuntary  civil  commit- 
ment when  nci  criminal  charges  are  pending 
IS  the  area  >£  primary  concern  from  civil 
liberties  point  of  view  and  the  Task  Force 
did  indeed  address  Itaelf  to  the  pros  and  cons 
of  Civil  commitment  and  concluded,  and  I 
quote  here.  "The  Commission  believes  that 
involuntary  civil  commitment  offers  suf- 
ncient  promise  to  warrant  a  fair  '4!St  but  it 
must  not  become  the  civil  equivalent  of  im- 
prisonment." I  have  wondered  why  they  put 
this  in  the  text  but  not  as  pan  of  official 
recommendation  In  any  event,  the  Commis- 
sion p^nuts  out.  and  I  tlilnk  quite  properly, 
that  the  programs  niust  oiler  the  best  pos- 
sible treatment  inciuding  new  techniques 
OS  they  become  available  and  the  duration  of 
the  commitment  either  withlii  or  outside 
01  an  institution  must  be  no  longer  than  :s 
reast.nably   necessary 

This  makes  good  sense.  Ftr  even  il  In  Mills 
terms,  it  has  been  established  that  narcotic 
addiction  Is  a  threat,  not  only  to  the  .»ddlct, 
but  to  others,  and  that  one  could  justify  civil 
commitment  on  the  basis  of  tlie  tljreat  of 
narcotic  .iddlcts  to  society  and  to  others  But 
I  think  that  a  Just  and  fair  society  cannot 
sanction  this  extreme  remedy  unless  civil 
cumnutment  programs  are  entirely  ;^eared  to 
the  rehabilitative  process.  In  the  Robinson 
case.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  said.  "In  the  inter- 
est of  discouraging  violation  of  such  laws,  or 
m  the  Interest  of  the  general  heaith  or  wel- 
fare of  Its  inhabitants,  a  state  might  estab- 
lish a  program  of  compulsory  commitment 
for  those  addicted  to  narcotics, '  and  Mr  Jus- 
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tlce  Douglas  said.  "The  addict  Is  a  .sick  per- 
son He  may.  of  course,  be  confined  for  treat- 
ment or  for  the  protection  of  society  '  I  sub- 
mit properly  that  both  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
ajul  .\Tr  Justice  DougUvs  .should  have  Insisted 
that  protection  of  society  and  treatment  of 
the  addict  are  both  essential  Ini^redlents  of 
il  ctAistltullonal  feasible  tre.itment  proqram 
rather  than  alternative  justltlcatlons.  Tills 
obviously  entails  the  utilization  of  tlexlble 
treatment  milieus  .ind  programs  (^e;ired  to 
the  determination  of  which  types  of  pro- 
gr.ims  bcnefll  which  tvpes  of  addict  It 
should  al..o  mean  a  constant  awareness  on 
the  parts  of  courLi  .and  the  administrators 
of  such  programs  of  the  nature  ,iii<l  quality 
or  the  treatment  offered  We  like  to  think 
that  the  New  York  pmgram  to  which  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  the  legislature  have 
cnmimilod  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dolliirs  has  that  degree  of  llexlblllty  built 
within  Its  statutory  struct>ire  t<j  have  a 
meanlngTul  impact. 

NKCES-SARY    TO    OISTINCt'lSH     AMONG    DRl'O.S 

The  commpnt.s  I  have  m:ulc  with  respect 
to  narcotics,  and  I  ^m  referring  .specifically 
to  the  opiate  and  society's  response  to  their 
use,  cannot  he  transpo.sed  to  other  drugs 
plaguing  America  today  We  know  a  great 
deal  about  opiimi  despite  the  tact  that 
there  arc  many  unknowns  Certainly  in  his- 
torical terms  we  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  effe-t  of  opiate  abufc  on  society  On  the 
>ther  hand,  widespread  abuse  of  ampheta- 
niines.  h.dlucinogens,  b.irbit  urates,  and 
tranquilizers  is  relatively  new  .ind  ref|Ulrcs 
much  more  understanding  and  poses  Iresh 
problems.  It  may  be  said  that  while  opiates 
are  drugs  of  retreat.  ImlUiclnogens  and 
stimulates  are  drugs  of  rebellion.  We  need. 
ita  the  Commission  puuitetl  out.  much  more 
data  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  there  Is 
as  much  other  criminaltty  attendant  to  the 
use  of  suit  drugs  as  Is  associated  with  heroin 
abuse.  I  suspect  not.  Unlike  the  case  of 
heroin,  there  are  millions  of  legitimate  med- 
ical proscriptions  Issued  every  year  for 
stimulants,  depressants,  and  tranquilizers. 
Unlike  the  situation  with  respect  to  heroin, 
there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  many  peo- 
ple cvn  function  effectively  on  a  s<^)ciably 
acceptable  level  despite  use  of  these  drugs, 
and  unlike  the  opiate  situation.  It  appears 
that  soft  drug  abuse  is  often  a  phase,  rather 
th.in  a  long  term  Involvement  From  the  date 
we  have.  I  don't  tiilnk  there  Is  any  question 
that  dangerous  drugs  should  be  the  subject 
of  regulation  and  control.  I  think  in  th.e 
Imposition  of  statutory  guidelines  In  this 
area  there  needs  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
sophistication,  selectivity  and  strticture 
President  Johnson  In  his  recent  crime  mes- 
sage Indicated  that  the  narcotic  law  and 
drug  abuse  laws  of  the  fetlcral  government 
were  a  crazy  patch-quilt.  ;'.iid  that  Is  the 
case  throughout  the  United  Stitcs. 

I  believe  that  .\cw  Yi-;rk's  new  revised  penal 
law  provides  a  proper  tramewcjtk  for  an  ctlec- 
tlvj  statutory  .scheme  .Article  220  of  that 
la'v  refers  to  dangerous  drug  offenses  and 
divides  these  dangerous  drugs  Into  four 
categories:  narcotic  drugs,  depressent.  stimu- 
lant and  hallucinogenic  drugs.  There  are 
varying  degress  of  penalties  both  for  pos- 
session and  sale  "f  these  dangerous  drugs, 
but  In  general  narcotic  drug  violations 
carry  very  high  penalties  and  other  danger- 
ous drug  violations  carry  more  moderate 
penalties  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  have,  .and  this  is  true  in  many  states. 
Is  that  the  definltlnn  nf  a  narcotic  drug  In- 
cludes not  only  the  tnie  narcotics  such  as 
opium  and  Its  derlvutes  but  also  marijuana. 
This  crt-utes  a  great  many  problems;  not  the 
leaot  of  which  Is  the  fact  is  ctncfrn  mounts 
with  respect  to  hertjln  abuse  .'vnd  penalties 
are  increased  marijuana  penalties  are  In- 
creasetl  coucomltanily — an  example  of  what 
I  call  "legislative  overkill."  This  lends  to  be 
counter  productive  Judges,  district  attorneys 
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and  law  enforcement  officials  do  recognl/e 
that  marijuana  violations  do  not  contain  the 
same  measure  of  societal  threat  as  lieroln 
violations,  and  this  of  course  is  reflected  in 
bargain  pleas,  suspended  sentinces  and  the 
like.  I  would  think,  tluretore,  that  would 
be  entirely  api)roprlale  in  de\l.'-lng  a  regula- 
tory scheme  to  place  marijuana  in  the  same 
category  a.s  L.SD  and  other  hallucinogens 
And  I  think  it  also  would  have  the  beneficial 
effect  of  ratslnc:  current  level  ot  dialogue  on 
our  campuses  today  v.hcre  our  students 
:;mugly  point  out  that  marijuana  is  not 
physically  addictive  as  l.s  heroin. 

LEGISLATION  AND  NON- t<ARCOTIC  DRLXS 

Placing  marijuana  in  the  category  of  hal- 
luclnofjens  also  seems  logical  m  view  of  the 
fuel  that  there  Is  apparently  a  good  deal  of 
multl-lialjlluatic:n  with  respect  u>  mari- 
juana and  otlier  dangerous  drugs  For  ex- 
ample, marijuana  is  olten  usetl  along  with 
amphetaniliic.  LciD  and  peyote  An  arrest  will 
olten  result  not  only  In  the  seizure  ol  mari- 
juana but  IjiiD  and  pep  pills  as  well.  There  are 
very  lew  instances,  lor  example,  in  New 
'V'lTk,  where  there  are  seizures  ol  both  heroin 
and  marijuana  Tlie  combinations  ol  mari- 
juana are  olten  with  the  other  dangerous 
drugs. 

Cocaine  is  also  defined  In  federal  and  state 
laws  on  narcotic  drug  when,  .'is  the  Com- 
mi.sKion  points  out,  it  Is  a  stimulant  While 
cocaine  is  undoubtedly  more  d.iucerous  than 
marijuana.  I  believe  tliat  this  too  should  ln> 
removed  from  the  narcotic  cuegory  in  terms 
of  detinition  and  placed  in  the  category  o( 
stimulant  drugs  .ind  I  submit  that  this  would 
not  necessarily  mean  th.it  one  would  have 
to  cut  the  penalties  for  coc.iine  violations. 
It  would  merely  require  that  within  the 
stimulant  drug  category  a  legislative  body 
would  provide  for  special  additional  penal- 
ties With  respect  to  that  particular  drug. 
I  think  the  definitional  problem  Is  very 
Important. 

Sentencing  for  penal  law  violations  is  b-isi- 
cally  a  function  of  legislative  bodies,  al- 
thotigh  few  can  quarrel  with  the  Cominis- 
sion'.s  recommendation  that  courts  be  given 
large  enough  measures  of  discretion  to  en- 
able them  to  de.il  tlexlbly  with  violators 
rather  than  requiring  them  to  be  sentenced 
to  mandatory  terms  uf  conhnemeiit.  I  think 
also  that  in  singling  out  marijuana  fi'r 
special  comment,  the  Commission  did  do  .i 
ser\ice.  As  we  all  know  marijuana  has  be- 
come a  local  point  for  student  rebellion  ai;d 
protest  against  authority;  it  has  created 
situations  whereby  college  administrators 
are  split  between  their  obligations  to  helji- 
iiig  students  and  cooperating  with  law  en- 
lorcemcnt;  it  has  led  to  both  cries  ol  legali- 
zation and  liberalization  on  the  one  hai.d  to 
cries  for  expulsion  and  Imposition  ui  more 
stringent  penal  sanctions  on  the  other.  The 
protagonists  of  pot  have.  I  believe,  two  basic 
contentions. 

First,  unlike  heroin  it  does  not  produce 
physical  dependence  nor  witlidrawal.  nor  does 
it  build  up  tolerance.  The  C'.iinmisslon  rec- 
ognizes this  4S  true.  Secondly,  the  protago- 
nists maintain  that  not  only  Is  marijuana 
not  comparable  to  heroin  but  even  more  im- 
portant, it  is  less  dangerous  than  alcohol 
which  they  maintain  Is  a  lar  greater  threat 
to  society.  Often  those  who  oppose  lee.Tli- 
7iillon  of  m.anjuana  in  any  ft^rm  fall  into 
the  trap  of  attempting  to  prove  that  mari- 
juana is  Indeed  a  far  greater  men.ice  than 
;.lcohol.  In  view  of  the  Commission's  d:.-- 
cttsslon  on  alcohol  and  its  enormotis  detri- 
mental impact  on  the  nation  this  countor- 
argum-nt  is  more  hollow.  A  more  meanma- 
liil  resfKinse  would  be  to  point  out  thr>t 
merely  because  over  a  long  period  of  time  a 
tradition  has  been  established  whereby  con- 
sumption of  a  toxic  substance  has  been  sanc- 
tioned In  varying  degrees  i>n  a  msiss  level 
djcs  not  logically  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  society  should  release  another  toxic  sub- 
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stance  for  mass  consumption.  And,  of  course, 
we  have  to  remember  that  alcohol  Is  one  of 
the  most  regulated  drugs  around.  There  are 
laws  about  manufacturing,  age  of  consump- 
tion, where  you  can  buy  It,  and  public  In- 
toxication, and  there  are  laws  creating  both 
penal  and  administrative  penalties  while 
driving  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol. 

UIUiCt'LTIES    OF    ENFORCEMENT 

The  latter  Is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme lmp<">rtance  in  terms  of  the  death  and 
Injury  toll  on  cur  highways.  There  Is  gen- 
erally no  quarrel  by  either  side  that  one  of 
the  physiological  effects  of  marijuana  In- 
cludes altered  consciousness  and  disturbance 
of  time  and  space  perception.  A  person 
driving  under  the  Influence  of  marijuana  Is 
as  dangerous  as  a  person  driving  under  the 
Influence  of  alcohol.  You  might  say  then 
why  don't  we  lmpo.se  the  same  form  of  meas- 
ured deterrence  that  we  do  with  alcohol — 
making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  drive  under 
its  intluence 

Dtit  theoretically,  the  law  does  not  do  vain 
.lUd  fotUish  things.  An  unlnforclble  statute 
should  not  be  passed.  With  respect  to  al- 
txjhol,  It  IS  rather  easy  to  prove  that  a  driver 
Is  driving  under  Its  Influence.  Alcohol  on  the 
breath,  visual  tbservatlon,  blood  alcohol  test, 
breath  lest,  makes  successful  prosecutions 
possible.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  mari- 
juana. Accordingly.  I  think  it  might  be 
properly  argued  that  a  measured  response 
U  possible  in  connection  with  alcohol  but 
If  such  a  limited  resjfwnse  is  not  po.sslble 
with  respect  to  marijuana  at  this  time,  so- 
ciety has  the  right  to  ban  its  posse.sslon  for 
all    i)urf>oses. 

I  would  like  lO  conclude  by  discussing  the 
last  section  of  the  report  relating  to  law  en- 
forcement I  think  that  If  there  is  one  section 
of  the  report  whore  it  can  be  positively  as- 
serted that  tlie  Commission  failed  to  come  to 
grips  In  any  meaningful  fashion  with  a  sig- 
nificant area  is  the  section  on  law  enforce- 
ment If  there  is  :'.ny  one  area  In  which  re- 
cent court  decisions  relating  to  search  and 
seizure  informers,  wiretapping,  eavesdrop- 
ping and  confessions  have  particular  im- 
portance, it  is  in  the  enforcement  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drug  laws.  Such  vital 
areas  also  ;is  the  proliferation  of  agencies 
which  deal  with  this  problem,  the  coopera- 
tion or  the  lack  of  It  among  these  agencies, 
the  rivalry  between  and  among  these  agen- 
cies, the  need  for  coordination  of  criminal 
intelligence  and  problems  of  proof  in  this 
area  were  not  mentioned  at  all  or  barely  dis- 
cussed It  is  aLso  a  source  of  concern  to  me 
that  the  report  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Com- 
pany, which  stirveyed  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement w->s  not  included  in  the  con- 
sultant papers. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  .-  pr.nve  omission. 
If  one  is  to  discuss  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  area  of  nar- 
cotic and  drug  abuse  these  issues  cannot  be 
avoided.  Tliey  arc  obviously  easy  of  resolu- 
tion. But  problems  do  not  disappear  by  re- 
fusing to  acknowledee  them.  The  failure  to 
jKise  the  questions  and  suggest  possible  alter- 
natives, casts  a  pall  over  the  Commission's 
report 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  the  Presi- 
dential Commission's  agonizing  appraisal  of 
the  drug  scene  was  based  on  two  funda- 
mental assumptions.  Tlie  first  .assumption 
was  that  there  wr.s  a  great  deal  of  misinfor- 
mation and  emotionalism  involved  with  pub- 
lic Information  about  drug  abuse.  The  second 
assumption  was  that  new  approaches  have  to 
be  made  In  society's  handling  of  the  problem. 
With  respect  to  the  second  .assumption  the 
Commission  was  obviously  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  analyze  i")hilosophlcal  Issues. 

Tlius,  to  me.  it  Is  not  enough  that  there 
are  many  useful  and  Informative  matters 
brought  to  public  attention  by  the  task 
force  report  on  narcotics  and  drugs  abuse. 
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The  camel  is  a  useful  animal.  However  one 
definition  of  a  camel  Is  a  horse  built  by  com- 
mission. Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  Prof.  Lloyd  Ohlin.  the  Chime 

PsoBLEM.   Notre   Dame  Law  School.   Peb- 

RITAKT    12.    1968 

As  Professor  Blakey  has  Just  told  you  the 
topic  assigned  to  me  for  our  symposium  Is 
"The  Crime  Problem"  I  .suspect  it  might  be 
more  accurate  and  more  in  keeping  with  my 
remarks  If  It  had  been  called  "The  Crime 
Problems  In  Our  Society."  During  the  work 
of  the  National  Crime  Commi.sslon  we  were 
especially  conscious  of  the  need  to  distinguish 
the  different  types  of  crime  problems  and  to 
report  them  separately  In  tills  way  we  hoped 
to  acquire  an  accurate  jrauge  of  the  volume 
and  trend  of  these  crimes  and  the  nature  of 
the  different  types  of  responses  which  crimi- 
nal Justice  and  law  enforcement  must  make 
to  them  The  only  thing  In  common  with  all 
crimes  reflected  In  crime  .'tatistlcs  is  that 
criminal  sanctions  are  attached  to  them 
Otherwise,  they  differ  greatly  in  the  nature  of 
the  crimes  Involved  It  Is  confusing  to  lump 
antitrust  violations  together  with  narcotic 
offenses,  murder,  robbery,  auto  theft,  drunk- 
enness, and  a  great  variety  of  other  offenses 
Included  in  total  crime  rates  What  do  such 
aggregated  figures  mean? 

The  only  reason,  I  suppo.se.  for  having  a 
total  crime  figure  of  this  sort  is  to  maintain 
a  moral  barometer  of  where  the  society  ha.s 
been  and  where  it  is  uoing  Yet  when  ilils 
measure  of  our  nation's  morality  is  made  up 
of  so  many  different  types  of  crime  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  what  a  total  crime 
rate  means. 

■What  people  see  as  a  crime  i)roblem  de- 
pends very  much  on  how  they  measure  the 
costs  of  crime,  what  values  they  hold,  where 
they  live  and  work  and  what  future  jilans 
they  have.  Unquestionably  today,  the  public 
fear  of  crime  is  most  aroused  by  crimes  of 
violence  that  occur  at  the  hands  of  strangers. 
The  National  Crime  Commission,  as  Mr.  Ruth 
has  indicated,  conducted  surveys  in  three 
cities  and  throughotit  the  nation  of  [yublic 
attitudes  toward  crime.  Crimes  of  violence. 
especially  those  at  the  hands  ut  strangers. 
were  the  ones  i)eople  were  most  fearful  about 
The  proto-type  of  this  type  of  crime  ac- 
cording to  the  F.B.I,  and  police  agencies  is 
armed  robbery.  It  is  in  the  urban  areas  that 
robbery  happens  most  often.  Unlike  aggra- 
vated assault,  homicide  and  rape,  robberies 
occur  between  strangers  rather  than  among 
friends  and  acquaintances.  So  it  may  be 
that  robbery  is  the  bellwether  t-o  measure 
what  is  happening  in  ihc  crime  picture.  Un- 
fortunately, robberies  are  not  (;ITiclally  re- 
ported so  that  one  can  differentiate  those 
crimes  committed  by  strangers  or  by  ac- 
quaintances. It's  only  in  the  very  severe 
crimes  such  as  willful  homicide,  that  we  ret 
any  national  picture  Cif  this  differentiation. 

Recently  we  have  had  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  reports  of  robberies.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  from  these  statistics  since  they  are  not 
related  to  attitude  studies,  the  extent  to 
which  the  growing  public  :ear  of  crime  is 
directly  related  to  this  increase.  National 
Crime  Commission  surveys  did  show  that  the 
fear  of  crime  is  greater  In  ghetto  \irban  areas 
than  elsewhere  in  the  country  and  this  is 
also  where  violent  crimes  most  often  take 
place.  However,  current  police  statistics  show 
that  though  robberies  are  more  concentrated 
in  urban  areas  than  elsewhere  ihey  .ire  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  city  than 
crimes  of  homicide,  rape  and  aggravated  ,is- 
sault,  which  tend  to  be  committed  in  the 
common  neighborhood  of  the  victim  and  the 
offender. 

From  the  standpoint  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, the  most  difficult  crime  problems  are 
employee  theft  and  shoplifting.  Some  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  retail  inventories  are  at- 
tributed to  shoplifting  and  employee  theft. 
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Police  security  agents  Indicate  that  employee 
theft  may  be  the  greatest  drain  and  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  cope  with.  Tills  repre- 
sents a  hidden  tax  on  the  consumer,  a  cost 
we  found  It  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
during  the  work  of  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mi.sclon 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment some  of  the  most  difficult  crime  i)rob- 
lems  are  tax  eiaslon,  tax  !raud.  anti-trust 
violation  and  organized  crime  These  in  turn 
contrast  sharjily  with  the  major  preoccu- 
pations of  '  ,cal  law  enforcement  On  the 
local  level,  jjolice  and  courts  are  spending 
an  enormous  amount  of  their  resources,  not 
on  the  most  violent  crimes,  but  on  crimes 
of  puljlic  fjrder.  i  e  ,  arrests  lor  drunkenness, 
disorderly  conduct,  and  the  vice  crimes 
These  are  the  crimes  Diat  lill  jjolice  blotters, 
and  overload  Jails  and  courts  at  the  lower 
level  They  represent  a  lilghly  disprojvor- 
tlonate  commitment  of  law  enforcement  and 
crlniiiial  justice  resources. 

From  the  correctional  standpoint,  the  most 
difficult  and  costly  problems  are  the  tiabltual 
olTenders  who  spend  the  longest  time  inrur- 
cerated  in  our  expensive  correctional  m.stitii- 
tlons  and  show  the  highest  rates  of  lailure 
for  reintegration  into  the  community. 

NEED    KOR    RELEVANT    STAl  ISTtCS 

1 1  may  be  from  the  .standjioint  of  con.^tun- 
(rs  tliat  the  greatest  crime  i ost  is  irom  white 
collar  crimes  It  jiroved  almost  impossible  lor 
the  National  Crime  Comml.ssion  to  gel  any 
tifures  .is  to  wh.at  these  cost^  are  in  our  so- 
ciety, how  they  are  distributed,  and  on  whom 
they  bear  most  heavily.  These  costs  repre- 
sent a  hidden  tax  that  can  perhaps  be  borne 
more  easily  because  it  is  so  widely  distributed 
and  has  such  low  \islbil:ty,  Ftirtliennort  we 
have  no  notion  of  the  relative  ca-^ts  of  such 
white  collar  crimes  as  compared  t.o  the  crimes 
that  jjeople  are  most  concerned  about,  eg., 
the  common  crimes  of  larceny,  burelary.  rob- 
bery and  those  that  occur  in  public  places. 

There  are  many  types  of  crime  jjroblem.s. 
and  t.here  are  different  groups  to  whom  .--ome 
of  these  problems  are  import.int  and  others 
to  whom  they  are  not  We  really  need  much 
more  adequate  data  than  we  now  have  on 
the  differential  risk  ..nd  impact  of  tliese  dif- 
ferent types  of  crime.  For  example,  we  need 
rates  of  victimization  .simil.ir  lo  the  ones 
the  .National  Crime  Commission  develojied 
by  .i.sking  citizens  if  they  had  been  victim- 
ized by  crime  in  the  jjast  year  Tliese,  of 
course,  showed  lar  more  crime  in  the  nation 
than  is  reported  m  jiolice  statistics.  We  al.so 
need  rates  and  trends  of  or. me  by  different 
are;us.  in  cities  atid  small  town.';,  rural  areas 
.md  regions  of  the  cotu.try  that  are  mere 
accurate  than  we  now  have.  We  need  figures 
lor  crime  tot.ds.  crime  r.acs,  tvpes  of  mc- 
tim.s,  victim-offender  relationships,  and 
jilaccs  and  times  of  occurrence  I'l  (rimes.  In 
many  cities  there  are  such  statistics  but  they 
.ire  not  collected  m  a  systematic  way  tor  in- 
terpretation of  the  national  crime  [jroblem. 
We  will  really  know  the  crime  jroblems  we 
lace  when  we  .^lart  to  develop  such  dati. 

The  most  common  tjuestion  directed  to 
the  National  Crime  Comml.ssion  was  'How 
ijig  .1  crime  problem  do  we  have?"  The  an- 
swer is  that  nobody  really  knows.  I  suppose, 
in  fact,  the  question  i.>  not  really  important. 
except  when  we  want  to  know  if  that  prob- 
lem IS  fretting  worse  or  better.  .An  accur.^te 
ligure  on  the  total  volume  of  crime  tirobably 
would  not  lielp  very  much.  What  we  really 
want  to  know  is  whether  t.he  volume  of  crime 
is  going  up  or  down  .''nd  to  which  crimes 
this  is  happening.  The  reason  nobody  really 
knows,  in  lact.  the  root  problem  i.s  that  we 
possess  no  independent,  objective  measure  of 
crime  apart  from  what  jxilice  agencies  report 
to  the  F.B.I,  .■ilx)ut  offenses  that  come  to  their 
attention  and  the  arrest  r.ites  which  reflect 
their  response  to  the  crime  jjroblem. 

Yet    National    Crime    Commission   .survevs 
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showed  nuich  nfin-reportlng  nf  crimes  U>  the 
police.  Frequently,  victims  do  not  report 
crimes  to  the  police  because  they  do  think 
the  police  cannot  do  anythtnf;  about  it  or 
they  wish  to  treat  it  tvs  a  private  iiitair.  This 
Is  ii  common  citizen  response  In  civses  of  as- 
saults between  .icqualntances  iind  relatives. 
The  reporting  of  crimes  seems  to  vary  from 
close  lo  10  per  cent  on  such  offenses  114  con- 
sumer frnud  up  to  nearly  full  reporting  on 
Identifiable  homicides  Still  the  big  crime 
c.itegorles  that  ^u-counl  for  87  per  cent  of  the 
Index  figure  for  the  Uniform  Crime  Report, 
1  e  burglary,  robbery  and  l.ircenv  iiv«r  *50 
are  reported  only  about  half  the  time  .vccord- 
ing  to  the  citizens  interviewed 

Tluis,  there  exists  a  huge  reservoir  Of  un- 
reported crime  As  we  increase  the  i-lfltiency 
of  our  police  organizations  adding  more  po- 
llo»-men  \nd  more  effective  iiperatloni,  It  Is 
possible  that  we  will  dip  deeper  .ind  deeper 
intii  this  pool  iif  unreported  crime  Tills  alone 
will  result  in  higher  crime  rales  knowii  to  the 
police  .md  higher  rates  of  arrest  The  basic 
dilemma  is  that  we  use  the  reports  of  oper- 
ating iKeni-les  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
their  work  while  these  same  reports  are  .ilso 
used  to  tell  us  what  our  crime  problem  is 
The  natural  consequence  is  inadeqviace  and 
defective' reporting  ind  a  false  picture  of  the 
crime  protnem.  [ 

CALL    FOR    INDFPrNDrNT    TABt'LATlON    >  >P    CRIMt 

I  can  think  of  no  single  undertaking  in 
the  field  of  crime  statistics  that  would  help 
us  more  than  the  development  of  .\n  objec. 
tlve  measure  t>f  the  crlr'.c  problem  apart  from 
what  the  igencles  of  irlminal  justice  report 
It  to  be  This  would.  I  think  take  the  police 
off  the  hook  and  out  of  this  innual  "num- 
bers"  game 

.\s  It  now  stands  any  increase  in  efficiency 
and  .ictlvltv  of  law  enforcement  agencies  can 
reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  .ire  handling  the  problem  by  showing 
more  crime  If  we  could  show,  instead,  that 
this  frreater  efficiency  and  activity  results 
In  fewer  people  being  victimized  by  ^rime 
and  delinquency  then  we  could  decide  better 
just  how  to  iiupport  our  police  and  they 
could  t)e  more  certain  about  what  works  or 
does  not  work  m  the  law  enforcement  field 

This.  I  bel.eve.  is  the  real  value  '>f  the 
victim-survey  that  the  Cnme  Conrumsslon 
tuidertcx.)k  Tlie  fact  that  it  revealed  I'l  to 
10  times  more  crime  in  the  community  than 
police  data  report  seems  to  me  relatively 
unimportant  What  we  need  is  a  bas«-llne. 
some  ■•bjective  measure  for  routinely  evalu- 
ating our  crime  problem  ;igainst  which  we 
can  test  this  effectiveness  of  Uw  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  activity  Only  then 
will  we  know  where  we  are.  where  we  are 
going,  .ind  whether  what  we  .ire  doing  is 
making  any  sense 

We  should  .ilso  try  to  develop  other  in- 
dependent measures  if  crime  such  as  sur- 
veys of  business  and  organizations  Very 
little  of  this  crime  toll  is  now  reptirted  We 
should  also  check  with  security  systems  and 
private  police  whose  encounters  with  crime 
often  s'o  unreported  We  should  also  keep 
better  'rack  of  insurance  reports  and  change 
In  evaluations  of  nsk.  All  of  this  is  de«igned 
to  put  together  from  these  fragmentary 
sources  an  independent  and  objective  picture 
of  the  crime  in  America  that  would  lei  us 
kiwiw  A  here  we  stand  Many  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  nrvade  in  the  National  Crime 
Commission  report  and  they  have  received 
considerable  publicity,  particularly  the  nc- 
tim  survey  .Some  states  .iiid  metropolitan 
areas  ire  now  considering  undertaking  such 
surveys  Though  thi*  is  .1  very  wholesome 
development  we  also  need  national  research 
programs  that  would  promote  these  local 
efforts  4nd  assemble  frtim  them  a  nsUlonal 
picture  of  the  crime  problems 

TRENDS     IN     CRIME 

Perhaps  an  even  more  important  questloD 
than  how  much  crime  do  we  have  is  the  quea- 
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tlon.  What  IS  the  trend  in  crime''  '  If  It  is 
difficult  for  uU  the  reasons  I  have  just  indi- 
cated to  discover  how  tnudi  crime  there  really 
Is  in  our  society,  it  Is  even  more  dltlicult  to 
find  out  where  it  Is  going  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  latest  I'fflclal  statistics  show 
that  crimes  uf  all  types  are  increasing  As 
the  Crime  Commission  noted  though  I  will 
not  try  to  reprcxluce  the  whole  analysis.  It 
Is  possible  to  predict  such  increases  on  the 
basis  of  the  increased  proportion  nf  youth  in 
our  population,  the  movenrent  to  urban  areas 
where  criminal  influences  are  always  greater, 
the  increased  .itfluencc  that  makes  more  and 
higher  priced  gcuHis  available  to  be  stolen 
even  In  the  jKHvrest  ghetto  communities  than 
there  were  thirty  years  ago  Insurance  against 
crime  now  included  in  comprehensive  house- 
hold policies  may  have  encouraged,  not  only 
a  greater  laxity  in  the  protection  of  gix>ds 
but  also  bett<>r  reporting  by  persons  of  thefts. 

Police  reporting  h.is  been  getting  much 
better  under  the  guidance  of  the  Uniformed 
Crime  Reports  of  the  FBI  Aljo  there  are 
some  indications  that  there  is  better  report- 
ing of  crimes  to  the  p«>lice  than  ever  before, 
piirticularly  in  the  kthetto  communities  of 
large  cities  Ohetto  residents  are  beginning 
to  expect  better  police  protection  and  there- 
fore tend  to  involve  police  by  reporting  more 
of  the  crimes  which  occur  These  .ittltudes 
were  clearly  apparent  in  the  surveys  by  the 
Crime  Comrrussion  thinigh  there  whs  also 
some  ambivalence  toward  the  police 

On  the  one  hand,  ghetto  residents  see  po- 
licemen conimlttlng  acts  that  they  describe 
as  undignlhed  treatment  of  citizens,  .und 
sometimes  bniuality  On  the  other  hand  they 
wiint  and  dem.ind  more  police  protection 
than  residents  in  other  ireas  of  the  city  and 
bUburt>an  contvmurutles  To  this  end  they  are 
rerndy  to  supfx^ri  higher  pay  and  t>etter  train- 
ing for  the  iKilice  fSnally.  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  liigher  proportion  of  low  income  peo- 
ple live  within  the  boundaries  i>f  our  cities 
than  ever  before,  and  these  are  the  groups 
which  traditionally  have  contributed  most 
to  street  crimes  of  theft  and  violence. 

tONTlNl  ED  KISE    IN    CRIME   RATE 

All  of  these  factors  taken  together  should 
lead  vis  to  expect  a  steady  rise  in  crime 
through  the  1960's  as  well  as  the  1970's  be- 
fore a  leveling  off  in  the  crime  rates  might 
occur  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  peo- 
ple -ire  getting  lees  moral  than  they  used  to 
be  Recent  studies  in  individual  citlee,  such 
ivs  BuflalQ  and  Bosujn  have  traced  the  his- 
tory of  recorded  crime  rale  (Kurk  to  the  early 
years  of  the  lUth  centiiry  Tliese  trend  lines 
show  that  crime  rales  were  far  higher  a  hun- 
dred years  .igo  than  they  are  today  The  drop 
in  rrime  rates,  particularly  in  violent  crimes, 
was  steady  throughout  the  last  part  of  the 
19lh  century  through  the  depression  years  of 
the  1930's  when  they  seemed  to  hit  rock  bot- 
tom .Since  then,  particularly  since  World 
War  II,  we  have  had  a  gradual  and  uncertain 
rise  since  the  50s  and  in  the  60's  we  are 
moving  up  more  swiftly  again  This  is  the 
long  range  picture  .Some  of  the  <|Uotatlons 
which  Mr  Ruth  cited  at>out  the  problem  of 
crime  m  the  ISlh  century  could  be  dupli- 
cated over  .md  over  again  in  the  reports  of 
law  enforcement  officials  m  our  own  time. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  factors  indicating 
a  ri.ie  in  rates  today  should  also  lead  us  to 
expect  a  leveling  off  .is  the  full  impact  of 
their  push  on  the  cnme  rates  is  reached 

I  don  t  Want  to  leave  the  problem  of  crime 
trends  there,  however  We  have  had  some 
very  remarkable  recent  jumps  in  recently 
rep<jrted  crime  rales.  The  most  recent  state- 
ment of  the  Uniform  Cnme  Reports  shows 
that  the  first  nine  months  of  1967  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  nine  months  of  1966 
saw  a  general  increase  in  Index  crimes—  1  e  . 
the  crimes  of  willful  homicide,  forcible  rape, 
aggravated  assault.  robt>ery.  burglary,  larceny 
over  tSO  and  auto  theft.  These  increased 
lecj,  in  1967  over  1966  Robbery  was  up 
27'.    in   this   two   year   period    Robberies   of 
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residences  were  up  27'  ,  armed  robberies  of 
stores  up  39'  .  armed  robberies  of  .service 
stations  up  26c;  .  .irmed  robberies  (^f  banks, 
mostly  branch  banks  up  fiO  If  v.e  accept 
the  Idea  that  robbery  l.s  the  bellwether  crime. 
It  13  clear  that  some  import-iiit.  unidentilled 
forces  are  at  work  which  were  not  observable 
by  the  Crime  C'omml.sslon  at  the  time  it 
made  its  study.  At  that  lime  we  had  only 
the  1965  rates  to  go  on  Since  then,  we  have 
had  this  remarkable  upward  push  m  the 
crime  rales 

I  have  uilked  with  police  officials  about 
this  They  suggest  that  around  the  country 
there  Is  a  greater  willingness  t<xlay.  because 
of  the  public  concern  about  crime,  to  report 
the  crime  picture  as  It  really  Is  I  have  iil.so 
talked  with  law  enforcement  officials  about 
the  effect  of  the  Supreme  CXiurt  decisions. 
As  vou  know,  they  ;Lre  widely  opi>osed  to 
these  decisions  .ind  reeard  them  as  handi- 
capping crime  To  .some  extent  this  may 
have  -shifted  their  sense  of  resjxju.siblllty  for 
the  crime  rates  and  encouraged  higher  re- 
porting Nevertheless,  the  Increases  m  armed 
robbery,  the  prototype  crime  of  att;vck  by  a 
stranger,  are  so  great  that  some  of  this  iiiu.-;t 
reflect  a  greater  willingness  u->  use  violence. 

Thus,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
crime  volume  and  rates,  cne  l.s  lead  to  be- 
lieve that  much  can  be  explained  but  some 
of  the  unexplained  Increase  may  reflect  a 
true  rise  In  the  actual  crime  rates  However, 
a  more  important  conclusion  is  that  m  this 
.irea  our  basic  problem  is  our  ignorance  We 
have  not  invested  enough  In  finding  out 
what  the  crime  problem  Is.  what  effect  our 
actions  are  liaving  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 

STUDY    CHANGING    NATL'RE    OF    CRIME 

Of  course  Its  not  just  the  volume  and 
trends  ot  crime  that  are  important  to  study. 
We  need  to  know  much  more  at>out  other 
.ispects  of  the  crime  problem  ;is  well  For 
example,  the  Crime  Commission  launched  a 
brief  study  of  professional  criminality  In- 
vestigators talked  to  profeselonal  criminals 
In  jail  and  in  the  free  communitv  They 
talked  with  police  agents  in  special  crime 
squads  as  well  ivs  prosecutors  in  four  large 
cities  It  proved  very  difficult  to  find  out 
whether  the  professional  criminal  who  rep- 
resented an  Important  figure  in  crime  30  <ir 
40  years  .igo  is  .^tUl  contributing  as  much 
to  our  crime  problem  or  is  dying  out  Tiiere 
has  .surely  been  a  shift  from  professional 
pickpocketing,  safe-blowing  and  burglary 
to  safer  crimes  Instead  of  check  wTitmg 
■ind  forgery  professionals  are  utilij-.ing  stolen 
credit  cards  It  is  ilso  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  great  increase  in  shoplifting  Is 
due  to  the  professional  rather  than  the 
amateur  shoplifter  It  is  probablv  not  im- 
proper to  assume  however,  that  tJie  profes- 
sional riffender  who  makes  his  living  ijut  of 
crime  accounts  lor  a  highly  disproportion- 
ate part  of  our  crime  problem  We  should 
know  mure  about  what  he  Is  doing  and  how 
he  Is  operating. 

We  also  do  not  know  !iow  much  crime  is 
ailnbutable  to  narcotics  iuidicls  in  search  of 
funds  for  purchase  of  drugs  \saertions  are 
made  by  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment that  a  fnajor  portion  of  their  crime 
problem  is  attributable  to  this  st)urce  The 
supporting  data  however  are  very  inadequate. 
The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Naiioival  Crime 
Commission  to  study  this  i)rvK>lifii  vtpUIcU  1:0 
sound  data  on  which  to  draw  defmit.e  con- 
clusions 

There  are  .ilso  many  other  problems  about 
which  we  lack  knowledge  to  a  dantierous  ,.nd 
intolerable  degree  We  really  do  not  know  the 
scope  and  pervasiveness  of  or^iuuz«d  crime 
such  .VE  the  extent  of  its  mvasKMi  of  legr.i- 
maie  business  We  do  ;;ot  kno*'  whether 
rmnority  group  crime  rales  are  reaiiy  mcreius- 
ing  in  rate  .is  well  as  In  volume  VVe  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  there  are  more  inter- 
racial victimizations  in  the  field  of  cnme 
than  there  used  to  be  We  do  not  know  much 
atx)ut   the   costs  of   white-colhir  crimes   .ind 
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how  ihey  are  dlslrtbuted.  We  do  not  know 
what  are  the  preventive  and  control  effects 
of  v.trlous  police  and  criminal  Jusrtlce  policies 
and  progr.ims  on  dltlerent  cnme  problems. 
Tixlay,  there  Is  a  new  interest  In  mlddle- 
cl.tss  drug-use  und  lie  effect  on  the  youthful 
careers  of  being  arrested  for  possession  or 
sale  ot  marijuana  .Much  of  the  problem  Is 
sllU  underground  and  we  are  only  beginning 
n  unruver  its  iienelration  Into  suburban 
areas  Fiinlierniore,  we  do  1101  really  know 
how  much  the  tiJ.ir  of  crime  today  is  a  camou- 
llape  lor  fe.irs  :itaout  Negro  demands  for  equal 
opportunity  In  our  society. 

If  we  really  want  to  knov^'  what  Is  happen- 
ing we  must  change  in  our  v^llUngness  to 
invest  in  short-torm  and  long-range  research 
on  these  jjrublenis  We  need  to  develop  cen- 
ters where  continuing  investigations  are 
pursued  r,ither  t!i;.n  relying  on  the  sporadic 
Interest  .4nd  etiorl  of  isolated  scholars.  We 
need  to  build  u  better  data  base  about  our 
crime  problems,  l.iw  enforcement  operations, 
und  (  rmiiiiul  lustice  jirocedures,  so  that  we 
can  undertake  ('pcrational  research  c^n  the 
relative  etlcciivene.ss  of  new  programs  and 
policies  that  we  may  develop.  This  will  re- 
quire a  new  purtucrship  between  the  univer- 
sities and  tlie  iiracticing  agencies  in  this 
held  In  110  other  major  social  problem  liave 
we  relied  so  little  on  such  cooperative  en- 
de.ivors.  In  public  health,  mental  health  and 
medicine  generally,  we  have  achieved  enor- 
mous adv.iuccs  by  iorming  teams  ol  persons 
with  differi'tit  ac.idemlc  and  practical  capa- 
bilities and  interests.  We  desperately  need 
<  omparable  knowledge  pathered  and  analyzed 
systematic.iUv  by  such  teams  in  the  area  of 
crime  Perhaps,  .-ume  of  the  miraculous  ad- 
vances we  have  alre.idy  achieved  in  safeguard- 
ing the  health  <  f  citizens  throughout  the 
country  cm  he  (UipUcatcd  with  regard  to 
their  safety  irom  (rimes  of  violence,  stealth 
and  public  disorder. 


Hawaii's    Federal    Woman    of    the    Year 
Nomination  Goes  to  Mrs.  Wilfred  L.  Lee 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAV\'AII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  women  are  filling  increasingly 
imjxirtant  loles  in  government,  business, 
education,  and  other  fields  of  endeavor. 
One  wlio  i.a.s  filled  just  such  a  role  is 
Mrs.  Wilfred  L.  Lee.  of  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Lee 
has  been  i^.ominated  as  "•Federal  Woman 
of  the  Year  ■  from  the  Island  State. 

An  excellent  article  about  Mrs.  Lee 
was  written  for  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin 
and  Advcrti.<er  of  April  2L  1968,  by 
Honolulu  Advertiser  women's  writer 
Pat.sy  Mat.suura.  The  article  outlined 
Mr.';.  Lee'.<  accomplishments  which  led 
to  lier  nomination. 

In  her  capacity  as  .'^cnior  action  offi- 
cer with  the  Services  Division.  G-1  Head- 
tjuarters,  U.S.  Army,  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Lee 
develops  t!ie  policy  that  affects  morale 
and  welfare  of  Army  personnel  and  their 
d'?pcndentp.  She  reviews  all  staff  actions 
and  regulations,  procedures,  opinions, 
and  policy  statements  that  are  initiated 
or  sent  through  the  Services  Division. 

In  recommending  Mrs.  Lee  as  "Federal 
Woman  of  the  Year,"  Col.  Burl  C.  Lewis, 
assistant  chief  of  staff  of  personnel, 
U.S.  Amiy.  Hawaii,  said: 

She  has  continuously  demonstrated  her 
outstanding  ability   to  supervise   and   man- 
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age  the  personnel  and  resources  of  the  Serv- 
ices Division. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  duties,  Mrs. 
Lee  also  rendered  invaluable  .service  in 
last  year's  highly  successful  Honolulu 
Area  Combined  Federal  Campaign.  Mrs. 
Lee  served  as  executive  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  work  ^roup,  and 
was  the  only  woman  actively  involved  in 
the  campaign  which  helped  rai.se  S872,- 
283  for  51  agencies. 

In  1944.  Mrs.  Lee  enlisted  in  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  she  was  the  first  woman 
of  Chinese  ancestry  from  Hawaii  to  en- 
list in  the  WAC.  She  has  served  continu- 
ously with  the  Department  ot  the  Army 
in  a  number  of  responsible  positions 
since  that  time. 

Mrs.  Lee  truly  embodies  the  ideal  of 
the  dedicated  and  capable  woman  who 
has  put  all  her  talent  to  use  for  the  bene- 
fit of  her  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  would  v.  ish 
to  join  me  in  extending  warme-t  con- 
gratulations to  Mrs.  Alma  Lee.  Hawaii's 
"Federal  Woman  of  the  Year." 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  article  on 
Mrs.  Lee  for  inclusion  in  the  Concires- 
sioNAL  Record: 

Fedlral    Woman     of     ihe    Yeah    Nominee — 

.Senior  Action  OhFicEs  Is  VERSAin.E 

I  By  P;jt,sy   Mat-suura  ) 

Because  .she  enjoys  her  job  to  much  Mrs. 
Wilfred  L.  (Almai  l-ee  said  she  doesn't  mind 
commuting  Irom  Kailua  10  Schoueid  Hiir- 
r.tcks  five  days  a  week. 

"I've  been  doing  it  lor  the  past  10  years." 
said  the  senior  anion  officer  with  the  Serv- 
ices Division.  G-1  Headquarters.  U.S  Army. 
Hawaii. 

One  of  15  women  coniixMing  for  t!ie  t:i;e 
(}f  "Federal  Woman  of  the  Year."  Mrs  Lee's 
name  was  submitted  by  Col.  Burl  C.  Lewis. 
iissislant  chief  of  staff  for  personnel,  U.S. 
Army,  Hawaii. 

"It  takes  about  an  hour  to  uet  to  Scho- 
field."  she  explained.  "Although  I  stitrt  work- 
ing at  8.  I  leave  the  Ijouse  at  (J:20  so  I  can 
have  breakfast  .-ilone  the  way. 

"I  don't  mind  drn-inc  all  that  distance 
because  my  job  is  so  interesting.  It's  a  chal- 
lenge ...  no  two  days  are  alike  .  .  and 
I'm  not  confronted  with  routine  problems.  ' 

As  semor  action  officer,  Mrs.  Lee  develops 
the  policy  that  affects  morale  and  v.eifare 
of  army  personnel  and  their  dependents,  aiie 
reviews  all  staff  actions  r.nd  regulations.  i)ro- 
cedures.  opinions  and  policy  statements  that 
are  initiated  or  ,'ent  '  iirouyh  liie  Services 
Division. 

In  recommending  Mrs.  Lee,  Colonei  Lewis 
.■^aid,  "She  liits  continuously  demonstrated 
lier  outstanding  ability  to  supervise  and 
manage  the  personnel  and  resources  ta'  the 
Services   Division.  ' 

Another  big  1  actor  that  led  10  her  nom- 
hiation  was  her  "invaluable"  service  to  the 
Honolulu  Area  Coin'Diried  Fedci.il  Canipiou'ii 
(CFC)   last  year. 

An  .Tnnual  event,  i!ie  (.imjKimn  l.eiped 
raise  J872.283,  the  money  10  be  distri'outed 
among  51  agencies — the  44  Aloha  United 
Fund  agencies,  the  four  health  national 
agencies  and  the  »'nree  international  service 
agencies, 

Mrs,  Lee.  the  only  v.oman  uclively  involved 
In  the  campaign,  served  as  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Work 
Group  comprised  ol  represent:'.tives  from  Die 
Uniformed  Services  .iiid  Federal  Civilian 
Agencies.  This  underuiklng  was  i:i  addition 
to  her  regular  duties. 

The   CFKJ   included   more   than    ,jO   Federal 
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agencies  tliroughout  the  islands  of  Oahu, 
Midway,  Wake.  Kwajalein  and  Enlwetok.  It 
involved  on-the-job  t,olicatation  of  .some  83.- 
000  imlitary  and  Federal  civilian  personnel. 

"If  one  individual  jterson  can  lie  siiittled 
out  its  l>eing  most  responsible  lor  the  overall 
.success  of  tiie  c.mipaiL'n.  ihat  iierson  has  to 
be  Ahna  I.ee,"  taid  Colonel  Lewi.«. 

A  Federal  employe  since  1941,  Mrs,  Lee 
\\.\s  a.'sisiani  chid  clerk  with  the  .Selective 
.Service  .System  111  Honolulu  until  her  en- 
listment in  the  Women's  Army  Corps  111  1944. 
.she  i^erved  .is  a  clerk-.^tenografiher  with  the 
Strategic  Services  in  Wa.bhlngU)n.  D.C. 

"I  was  the  lirst  Chinese  womiui  irom  Ha- 
waii to  enlist  in  the  WAC."  ^hc  recalled.  "It 
was  an  interesting  experience  and  1  btne- 
litcd  from  it." 

Mrs.  Lee  lias  been  cntinuou-^y  iniiilovril 
by  the  U.S.  Army  in  Guam  aiid-ijn  Ha'A.ui. 
before  her  promotion  to  senior  action  officer, 
she  was  morale  and  services  assistant.  Laf=t 
year  she  also  '^von  the  U.S.  Army.  Hawaii, 
nomination  lor  '  Federal  Woman  oi  the  Ye.ir 
lor   19G6  " 

Her  husband  Wilfred  Is  with  the  City  and 
County  iilanning  department. 

"I  do  all  my  uwn  liousework  and  cook- 
inc."  ^aid  Mi's.  Lee.  "We  don't  have  children, 
Ijiit  we  have  two  German  shepherd  doci  — 
Duke  and  Duche.ss,  My  JuL-'band  v.a.lks  i!ie 
dogs  everv  mornint:  and  I  J-iin  l.iin  :;i  •  ne 
evenings." 


Conquest  of  Inner  Space 


HON.  JAMES  H..  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

1     TENNESSEE 

IN  IIIE  HOU.se  OF  KEPRESENTAIIVFS 

Thursday.  April  :'5,  19G8 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  le- 
cent  National  School  Boards  .Associa- 
tion's i;8th  annual  convention  m  Detroit, 
one  of  ilio  iiinhhtihts  of  the  convention 
was  a  jiresentation  of  a  paper  on  "New- 
Ideas  in  School  Building,"  It  was 
l)resented  by  Dr,  Homer  Mmcy,  wlio  i.s 
Superintendent  of  Schools  ot  Greene- 
ville.  Tenn.  For  the  interest  of  our  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  ol  the  REcor.n, 
I  insert  Dr.  Mincy's  rTcsi-ntation  at  'iii.s 
liomt: 

CoNijursT   ■  r   !.\!;i.K  Sp.vcE 

Horace  Mann  wrote  in  1838:  "When  it  1.^ 
considered  that  more  than  live-i-ixthE  of  all 
the  children  m  the  .stale  spend  a  confidcr- 
able  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  fchoolhou.sye. 
the  fieneral  cmdition  ot  those  buUdincs  and 
tlicir  influence  on  tiie  young  stand  forth  at 
('lice  as  topics  of  prominence  and  magnitude. 
Tlie  iLinstructicin  of  a  :  choolhoiise  c'lnncci:; 
it.self  closely  with  the  lore  of  study,  with 
proficiency,  health,  anatomical  formation, 
and  length  of  life."  The  only  change  to  l:o 
made  m  ?.Iann's  observations  as  .ipplled  t  i 
19C8  v.ould  be  that  all  of  the  children  t-pend 
a  considerable  portion  (.f  their  lives  In  the 
ciiissroom.  In  some  instances,  one  might  also 
compare  some  of  cur  present  conditions  witn 
Mann's  charge  of  IJO  years  ago  that  'from 
ir.c  bad  construction  of  our  schoolhousea 
there  is  more  physical  .sulfcrinp  endured  bv 
our  children  in  them  than  by  prisoners  1:1 
our  jails  and  prhsons," 

Any  school  building  must  realize  one  maloi 
purpose — the  facilitation  of  the  educational 
program  and  tne  architect  s  primary  respon- 
sibility becomes  the  creation  of  a  physlf-.-l 
environment  which  will  contribute  to  and 
facilitate  the  i)crlormance  of  the  many  ed-.i- 
cational  tasks  and  functions  riehned.  Th.it 
the  need  for  f'exibllity  and  adoptabiiity  to  be 
built  into  every  building  is  essential  is  ob- 
vious when  one  considers  that  educ.itional 
liicory  is  in  .uch  a  constant  .'late  cf  (.-rowtn 
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and  we  live  In  an  unsurpassed  era  of  Mlrh- 
iR'losrlcal  advancement 

In  isaeBsing  existing  or  projected  school 
buildings  '>ne  must  observe  that  school  con- 
struction is  moving  .iway  from  puritan  »u«- 
terliy-  the  i?ullt  complex  About  lomfort  Is 
no  longer  previilent  Children  are  wlnnJtlR  a 
new  right  the  right  tcp  be  comfort.ible  com- 
fort, according  to  some  who  hJive  worked  in 
the  field  of  establlfthlng  <t  -.atlsfuctury  physi- 
cal environment,  can  make  as  mtioh  .1^  IS 
per  cent  difference  in  the  productivity  of 
children  and  leivchers 

Within  the  rr:imewurlt  I  ha«e  tndlcAt«d.  it 
would  seem  iippropmite  to  entitle  my  re- 
m.irlis.  Conquest  of  Inner  Space  "  It  is 
within  the  interiors  cf  school  buildings  Ihat 
new  Ideas  in  school  biiUdiugs  are  b«lng 
effected 

Nearly  ten  years  ago.  Educatloiuil  PacllJItles 
Laboratory  in  The  Cost  of  a  SchoolhOuse 
projected  nine  concepts  uf  :.chool  buUdlngu 
of  the  future,  prime  conslderntlons  for  school 
planners  i"  1968  Four  <<inoepts  drawn  from 
the  orlgin<U  nine  tell  how  inner  spac4  of 
school  facilities  is  being  conquered 

(The  remaining  portlnn  i.'f  the  preserttn- 
tlon  will  mvoive  the  showing  of  approxi- 
mately sixty  1 00 1  slides  which  .ire  descrip- 
tive of  the  cfincept.*  1 1 1  new  forms  and  sur- 
faces: r2i  flexibility.  (3i  children  learn  irom 
teiichers  and  machines,  and  i4i  the  learning 
environment  rhe  concepts  to  be  established 
could   be  summarized  as  follows 

I  Sew  Form.s  and  Surfaces — The  <>lldes 
win  explore  the  thesis  that  new  exterior 
forms  and  materials  .ire  being  utilized  tixlay 
that  enable  the  architect  to  spend  less  money 
on  the  cxterKir  •>!  the  building  in  order  that 
interior  space  may  more  adequately  eiih>tnce 
the  learning  situation 

2.  Flexibility — These  slides  will  5.how  how 
open  or  divisible  .spaces  can  provide  tor  a 
more  functional  program 

3  Children  Learn  from  Teachers  and  Ma- 
chines— Slides  will  indicate  changes  that  iire 
taking  place  through  provision  for  a  more 
highly  integrated  use  of  all  teaching  media. 

4.  The  Learning  Environment  -Accent  wilt 
be  on  the  Msuil  environment,  the  thermal 
environment,  the  acoustical  environment, 
and  fumitiir"  hkI  fq>iipm«'nt  i 


Dr.  Martin  Lather  Kin^,  Jr. 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

iir   SAWAit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FtEPRESENT.^TIVBS 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  a  wery 
movins  puem  which  ujiderscores  the  sad- 
ness fell  throughout  the  Nation  over  the 
loss  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  has 
been  written  by  a  former  Hawaii  circuit 
court  judge,  the  Honorable  Maurice 
Sapienza,  now  a  distin'.4Uishcd  Milwaukee 
attorney. 

In  the  confidence  that  it  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  my  colleagues  and  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  insert 
Mr  Sapienza  s  poem  at  this  point  in  the 
RFCORn 

Dr     Martin   LvTHtR  King,   Jr 
(  By  Matulce  Sapienza  1 

I  had  a  dream  . 

.\nd  though  I  sh^ll  dream  no  more. 

Will  you  dream 

Of  racism  gone,  of  war  no  more? 

I  had  a  dream 

Of  dying  oefore  life  should  have  ended; 
Of  falling  before  I  had  finished  .tauding. 
01  silence  before  I  had  finished  cailclng. 
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Will  you  dream 

Of  living  where  rights  could  b«  ended? 

Of    shouting    where    voices    have    not    been 

heard? 
Of  moving  where  no  one  had  yet  been  stirred  '■ 

I  had  a  dream 
That  you  will  dream 
What  I  no  longer  dream 
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Parity   in   Civil   Service   Retirement 
Annuities 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

■  .»  'A   V 

IN    IHL  HOU.SE  OF  HEPHE.SEN  lAMVES 

Thursday.  April  35.  I96S 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  parity  in  civil  service  retirement 
annuities  It  i.s  introduct-d  to  correct  the 
present  inequities  in  .vuch  annuities  as 
the  result  of  dlfftrent  retirement  for- 
mula.s  over  the  past  >ears  which  have  in 
no  means  been  compensated  by  small 
across-the-board  percentace  increases 
and  recent  adjustments  in  line  with  por- 
centaue  increases  in  the  Consumer  Pncc 
Index 

Thf  administration  and  the  res^iective 
corrjTiittees  concerned  liave  been  unques- 
tionably intluonced  bv  the  joint  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budcet.  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commis-sion.  and  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  PYderal  Stall  lietirement  Sys- 
tems. Hou.se  Document  42.  89th  Congress, 
which  while  admitting  that  "it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  main- 
tain the  annuities  of  its  retirees  and  sur- 
vivors at  a  living  comparable  to  what 
they  liad.  and  rightfully  expected  to  have 
at  the  time  of  retirement,"  maintains 
that  ■the  present  method  of  making  ad- 
justments based  on  increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  serves  this  purpose 
well  and  should  be  maintained  '  This 
contention  is  refuted  by  statements 
by  the  US.  Department  of  Labor 
m  Its  recent  publication  entitled 
"The  Consumer  Price  Index — A  Short 
liescription.  1967."  which  a.sserts  that 
the  index  applies  to  wage  earners 
with  aiuiual  pay  of  S8,000  or  more  and  is 
not  directly  applicable  to  any  other  oc- 
cupational yroup  such  as  the  civil  re- 
tirees wiio  include  profes.sional.  tech- 
nical, engineers,  managers,  and  salary 
employees  in  general  whose  annuities  to- 
day average  the  pitiful  sum  of  S224  per 
month — less  than  the  US  Govcriiment- 
fsl.iblished  poverty  level  Ytt  the  Con- 
cress  has  not  hesitated  to  L'rant  funds 
and  increases  to  various  luitipoverty  pro- 
grams and  social  security  recipients  and 
Federal  employees,  which  has  further 
increased  living  cu^j^  and  turned  the 
screw  harder  on  the  Wtirees. 

Piill  comparability  (?r  jiarity  which  the 
Commission  agrees  is  the  retirees'  due. 
has  in  turn  owed  these  civil  retirees  ever 
since  they  retired  from  the  loyal  service 
they  t:ave  their  Government. 

One  of  their  number  has  submitted  a 
report  dated  October  2.  1967.  and  another 
on  March  21.  1968.  which  conclusively 
shows  that  parity  is  owed  there  now  by 
their  fomaer  employer,  the  US  Govern- 
ment The  bill  beini4  introduced  is  in  l;ne 
with    the   proposed   draft   furmshed   all 


memtjers  of  tx)th  committees  and  certain 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  It  is  a 
fair  compromi.se  in  not  requiring  parity 
immediately  but  i)rovidinn  tiiat  iiarity 
for  annuities  of  le.s.s  than  S67,5  i)er  month 
would  be  attained  m  lour  successive  steps 
at  6-month  intervals,  with  lesser  adjust- 
ments to  none  receiving  hi-excess  of  that 
amount 

This  bill  will  not  only  plve  these  civil 
retirees  the  annuities  owed  them  by  the 
Government  and  long  overdue,  but 
iireatly  enhance  civil  service  itself  and 
attract  the  desirable  employees  neces- 
sary in  normal  times  and  emergencies 

The  initial  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately S250  to  S290  million  small  in 
compan.sfjn  lo  the  benetiLs  other  Fcdci-al 
employees  have  received. 


Come  Let  Us  Reason  Together 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

'If    l.OtnSIANA 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker.  Rhodesia's 
Prime  Minister.  Ian  D.  Smith,  finds  that 
neither  the  Bntish  nor  we  in  the  L'nitcd 
States  are  susceptible  to  reason  so  lonu 
as  his  country  can  be  u.sed  as  a  i)olitical 
checker  on  the  international  board.  All 
fact.s.  decency,  and  .settlement  are  irrele- 
vant so  long  as  the  U.N  and  its  con- 
trolling minority  need  a  whipping  boy 

In  the  United  States,  our  i)residential 
a-spirants  plead  to  sit  at  a  peace  table 
with  Communists,  but  as  to  Rhodesia, 
oppose  even  letting  Pnme  Minister 
Smith  enter  the  United  States  to  defend 
his  iKisition  under  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
cept of  free  spcecli  and  fairness. 

By  de  lacto  Executive  order,  admitting 
our  sub.servience  to  the  U.N  tribal  chief- 
tains, we  boycott  Rhodesian  chrome 
mines  owned  by  Americans  .'^o  we  can 
buy  from  the  Ru.ssian  Bolsheviks. 

■The  American  t)eople  wonder  just  who 
IS  controlluig  the  direction  of  our  Gov- 
ernment because  the  i^obbledygook  does 
not  represent  the  w  ishcs  of  the  majority 
of  dur  i)eople. 

Have  we  become  a  jnippet  of  the  U.N. 
or  a  satellite  of  Russia?  What  is  the 
ditTercnce;' 

I  include  Prime  Minister  I  D  Smiths 
sipeech  bet  ore  Rhodesian  Parliament 
February  1.  1968.  following  my  remarks. 
Some  of  our  press,  quick  to  quote  the 
Communists'  every  word,  cannot  find 
space  for  leaders  of  respon.sible  govern- 
ment. 

Settleme.vt   op   CoNSTrrrTioNAL    Issue 
1  Report  of  a  statement  In  the  Hhode.'iian  Par- 
liament on  February  1.  li)68.  by  Prime  Min- 

ist^-r  I  D  Smith) 

The  Pri.me  Minister:  It  Is  my  intention 
this  afternoon  to  deal  with  the  main  issue 
which  IS  before  this  House  :uid  that  is  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  the  Rhodesijvn  Govorn- 
meiit  wtii-'h  Is  responsible  for  the  break  which 
has  taken  place  in  talks  Ijetween  ourselves 
and  the  British  Government. 

THE    CHIEFS 

In  order  t<j  support  his  case  the  mover  put 
forward  v.iTlous  iirgumetits.  The  first  one 
concerned  the  chiefs  and  here  the  hon. 
members  argument.  I  believe    was  ba^ed  un 
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a  facile  legal  argument  in  which  he  suggested 
that  chiefs  could  not  be  equated  lo  members 
of  Parliament  but  with  civil  servants  because, 
as  he  asserted,  they  were  appointed  and  dls- 
nil.ssed  in  terms  of  the  African  Affairs  Act. 
This  Act,  as  hon.  members  know,  gives  effect 
to  the  recognition  of  the  appointment  of  the 
chiefs  iiccordlng  to  customary  law  and  this, 
of  course,  Is  nothing  new  in  Rhodesia. 

He  says  that  members  of  Parliament  are 
jjaid  by  the  state;  I  wonder  then  who  pays 
the  chiefs  and  the  judges,  who  makes  the 
finance  available?  It  is  only  through  the  au- 
thority of  this  House  There  can  be  no  dls- 
lincuon  between  the  source  from  which 
theee  various  funds  are  derived.  The  chiefs 
derive  their  position  not  from  election  nor 
from  appointment,  but  from  hereditary 
riphUs  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  each  tribe  which  determJnee  the  rule 
of  .succession  There  are  various  complicated 
procedures  th.it  have  to  be  followed  and  spir- 
itual .ipproval  -secured  before  selection  and 
before  ap|K)lntment 

1  hese  are  ttie  1  actors  that  are  Involved  In 
the  lormal  conhrmation  of  approval:  exem- 
plifying the  I.ict  that  there  Is  no  question  of 
arbitrary  appointment  by  Government — but 
only  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people — is  the  situation  that 
obtiuned  recently  in  the  Darwin  district, 
where  it  was  15  years  before  a  chief  was  se- 
lected, simply  and  solely  because  the  spirits 
had  not  spoken  It  should  be  known  that  the 
chiefs  are  spoke.smen  for.  and  representatives 
of  their  people  and  they  are  as  conscious  of 
their  duly  towards  their  people  as  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite,  many  of  whom  liave  the  sup- 
port of  no  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen  voters 
on  the  voters'  roll.  The  votes  In  elections  have 
no  mystic  qualities  10  make  this  p>articular 
system  superior  to  any  other. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Irom  the  report  of 
Dr  Paterson.  1962.  and  here  was  an  unbiased 
gentleman  who  c  one  from  Britain  to  carry 
out  an  investigation  in  our  country,  and  he 
said  this  at  one  suige  in  his  rep>ort:  "A  chief 
cannot  be  fitt.ed  into  any  Europ>ean  political 
or  administrative  arrangement  without  great 
difficulty  becaus«  he  Is  a  figure  unknown  to 
European  conception.  He  is  a  compound  of 
fal.her  In  a  widespread  kinship  system  of  re- 
markable endurance,  of  priest  in  a  focus  on 
occasions  of  deep  leeling  of  ritual  or  mystical 
nature,  (jf  Judge  responsible  for  articulating 
the  norms  and  standards  of  the  tribe,  as  well 
as  holding  its  members  together  In  harmoni- 
ous relations,  a  figurehead  personifying  the 
tribe,  its  sense  of  well-being,  unity  and  se- 
curity, and  the  emblem  of  the  ancient  past. 
■yet  no  chief  i.s  all  of  this  and  each  is  differ- 
ent from  the  other." 

I  would  like  t  J  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
Blue  Book  which  was  produced  by  this  Gov- 
ernment after  the  Tiger  talks,  which  indi- 
cates very  c'.early.  I  would  say,  how  the 
British  Government  knew  the  position.  Per- 
haps before  deailng  with  that  I  should  spend 
a  moment  or  two  dealing  with  the  contribu- 
tion on  chiels  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, becaufe  I  think  the  two  go  together.  He 
said:  "I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  the 
chiefs,  much  as  we  respect  them  as  Africans, 
we  have  more  than  once,  in  fact  we  have 
always,  said  that  their  role  is  not  that  of 
a  politician,  their  role  is  in  the  Tribal  Trust 
Lands".  He  claims  their  role  is  to  look  after 
their  tribesmen.  That  Is  Indeed  correct  and. 
In  fact,  it  confirms  two  points  which  I  have 
made,  the  first  of  which  I  made  lo  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain  when  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  chiefs  were  Africans.  He  did  not 
seem  to  believe  this.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
cle.ir  from  the  statement  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  they  are.  It  also  supports 
the  st<ind  that  we  have  consistently  taken 
as  far  as  chiefs  are  concerned,  because  we 
believe  they  are  not  politicians  and  that  they 
.'•hould  be  aloof  from  the  hurly-burly  of 
politics  and  we  believe  that  their  pla«€ 
should  be  in  the  Senate.  We  have  consistently 
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said  that,  and  If  one  follows  tlie  statement 
of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  then  this  is  ihe  obvious  place 
for  them. 

The  hon.  member  goes  on  to  say  that  by 
having  chiefs  in  the  Senate  Government 
would  then  pass  legislation  that  would 
discriminate  against  Africans  and  possibly 
would  still  have  the  .support  of  the 
chiefs.  Once  again.  I  regret  to  have  to  point 
out  to  Ihe  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  if 
he  would  take  the  trouble  of  reading  his 
own  speech  through  he  would  see  that  he 
himself  contradicts  this  siatcment  a  little 
later.  With  one  voice  he  says  tliat  it  the 
chiefs  were  in  in  Senate  he  believes  they 
would  support  Government  and  vote  with 
us;  the  Insinuation  was  that  they  would  act 
like  stooges  Then,  when  11  suited  him  a  few 
minutes  later  he  says  liiai  ue.  the  Govern- 
ment, are  chancing  our  arms  11  we  believe 
the  chiefs  support  us. 

Then  the  Leader  of  the  opposition  makes 
a  second  point  where  he  deals  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  chiefs  and  their  deposition,  and 
says  that  once  a  chief  had  been  elected  a  he- 
reditary leader  of  these  particular  tribesmen 
he  was  never  deposed,  he  only  relinquished 
his  position  by  death,  and  this  was  the  cus- 
tom. He  said  the  Rhodesian  Front  Govern- 
ment Is  doing  something  contrary  to  African 
custom.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  al- 
though it  is  a  fact  that  since  the  Rhodesian 
Front  Government  has  been  ui  power  there 
have  been  two  occasions  on  which  '■hlefs  have 
been  deposed,  there  were  many  more  occa- 
sions when  this  took  place  before  the  Rhode- 
sian Front  came  Into  power  This  is  nothing 
new.  and  Is  not  something  that  has  been  in- 
troduced by  this  Government  On  the  occa- 
sions when  they  were  deposed  they  were 
guilty  of  crimes  for  which  they  had  been 
convicted  In  the  courts  of  this  country  I  am 
surprised  that  there  are  hon  members  op- 
posite who  evidently  have  such  standards 
that  they  believe  that  people  who  have  been 
convicted  of  perjury  are  lit  and  proper  people 
to  go  on  leading  them.  This  is  not  the  \  lew  of 
the  chiefs.  I  am  pleased  to  say. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  we  assume  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement  that  chiefs  were 
only  removed  by  deatli.  one  would  have 
thought  that  we  had  advanced  since  those 
days  and  I  assume  that  the  hon.  member  is 
referring  to  natural  death.  I  would  like  to  tell 
him  that  the  record  proves  that  in  the  days 
before  the  European  came,  if  ever  a  chief  did 
something  comparable  to  the  crimes  that  I 
have  mentioned  and  lost  the  respect  of  the 
other  members  of  the  tribe,  then  he  also 
met  his  death  by  unnatural  means.  We  r-re  a 
little  more  civilized  and  we  do  not  believe  in 
people  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Moreover,  there  are  occasions  in  history 
where  perhaps  a  chief  was  put.  not  to  death. 
but  where  the  elders  of  the  tribe  made  it  clear 
to  him  that  in  the  Interests  of  his  life  he 
should  move  and  accordingly  he  moved,  and 
this  was  tantamount  to  banishment. 

The  third  point  raised  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  concerns  Government  policy 
in  regard  to  education,  and  here  it  is  a 
fact  which  we  do  not  deny  that  the  chieis 
have  shown  some  concern  about  education 
facilities.  However.  I  must  say  that  they  are 
practical  people  and  they  have  accepted 
Government's  point  that  ■w.here  certain  chil- 
dren are  not  all  that  bright  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  them  is  to  give  them  some  sort 
of  practical  education.  This  they  have  ac- 
cepted, and  I  am  confident  that  when  this 
phase  of  Government's  educational  pro- 
gramme becomes  functional  the  existing  dis- 
appointment which  has  been  voiced  by  the 
chiefs  and  others  will  be  relieved  I  would 
say  that  In  the  interim  the  malicious  in- 
terpretations that  have  been  placed  on  Gov- 
ernment's policy  as  far  as  Africans  are  con- 
cerned certainly  will  not  assist  tis  in  soUing 
the  problem.  It  does  seem  lo  me  1  hat  the 
chiefs    have    moved    with    the    times     Hon 
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members  opposite  believe  that  they  have  no 
place  in  politics,  but  If  one  goes  back  far 
enough  I  think  hon.  members  ((pposlte  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  no  Africans 
had  any  place  in  politics  The  chiefs  were 
the  heads  and  there  were  no  politics  In  this 
(uuntry  before  the  European  came  The  chieis 
have  accepted  that  as  far  as  ihc  average 
African  is  concerned  they  have  to  acrejjt 
liroere.ss.  and  they  have  accepted  that  .^frl- 
rans  should  come  into  [lolitics.  They  have 
shown  a  breadth  of  mind  in  conceding  this. 

I  wish  to  turn  to  the  Blue  Book  mi  the 
negotlatK.ns  Ijetween  the  Rhodesian  and 
British  Governments  m  order  to  [irove  that 
:is  lar  as  the  British  Governnient  is  ciincerned 
tiiey  are  cumpleteU  in  the  picture  as  to  our 
stand  on  the  1  hiels  I  (juoie  here  Irom  pacre 
85:  "Rhodesia  Go\ernment  Note  delivered 
to  the  head  of  the  British  High  Comnils- 
sif)n"  and  this  was  to  he  iranslerred  to  ilie 
Secretary  of  .State.  "CJuestion  1  I  1  It  Is  pro- 
])Osed  that.  ;is  regards  their  removal  fr^m 
otlice.  all  chieis  should  be  protected  by  en- 
trenched (  laiises  In  the  Constitution  siiould 
the  Ciovernmenl  or  the  tribe,  tor  good  reason, 
wish  to  remove  a  chief  from  office,  the  pro- 
posal would  be  referred  to  an  impartial 
tribunal  No  chief  (oiild  l)e  removed  Irom 
ortice  except  on  a  recommendation  o!  the 
tribunal  " 

-Although  we  were  finiple'ely  .'atislied  that 
no  such  protection  was  needed,  that  there 
was  i!0  political  interference  :mti  that  there 
ne\er  has  l)een.  we  agreed  to  give  this  addi- 
tional saleguard.  and  here  the  ihinc  is  and 
ii  has  been  stated  in  publi<'  mi  ;.  number  tif 
occasions. 

A  little  later  in  the  .same  document  on 
page  91  the  Secretary  of  Stale  says;  On 
the  question  of  the  role  to  be  played  by  the 
chiefs  in  the  Senate  he  noted  the  latest 
Rhodesian  proposal  lor  the  entrenchment 
of  the  position  of  the  chiefs."  That  is  not 
the  real  jjoinl  1  was  looking  lor,  however  it 
IS  signlHcant. 

On  page  92,  this  Is  the  British  Prime  -Minis- 
ter, and  It  goes  thus  m  the  second  jiara- 
graph  near  the  top  of  the  page;  In  this  con- 
nexion the  British  Prime  Minister  stat<»d  tliat 
from  Ills  point  of  view  11  was  not  that  t!ie 
chiefs  were  not  properly  appointed,  nijr 
that  they  v.ould  be  interfered  with  by  Guv- 
ernment.  but  their  political  thinking  ap- 
peared to  lie  in  one  direction,  i  e.  ihey  tended 
to  hold  reactionary  views  "  So  even  the  Brit- 
ish do  not  believe  according  to  the  words  ol 
their  Prime  Minister,  that  we  would  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  chiefs. 

IHE    -SECOND    RO.^D 

The  next  point  the  hon.  member  asked 
..bout  was  what  if  there  is  no  settlement 
Again.  I  would  say  the  lion,  member  knows 
the  answer  to  this  as  well  as  I  do.  I  made 
my  first  pronouncement  on  this  question 
and  in  lliis  House.  I  think  it  was  about  tiie 
middle  ol  l.ist  year  and  I  repeated  this  again 
and  again.  The  last  time  I  spoke  ol  this  in 
public  was  in  my  New  Year's  broadcast  in 
tlie  i.rst  day  oi  this  year,  when  I  said  there 
that  it  was  doubtlul  as  10  wiiethcr  we  were 
going  lo  arrive  at  our  destination  ihrouch 
the  road  that  we  had  been  lollowing.  th..t  cif 
negotiation.  So  we  decided  and  we  set  up  our 
commission  on  the  1st  March  last  year  to 
look  into  a  new  constitution  lor  Rhode:sia, 
and  this  was  the  second  road  that  we  were 
preparine  on  our  way  towards  world  rccoijiu- 
tion.  I  did  use  tlie  simile,  tlie  analogy,  .-nc 
th.it  was  gnen  to  me  by  a  visitor  from  oxer- 
seas,  where  he  said  thai  as  far  as  he  could  see 
there  were  only  two  hor.scs  in  the  race  and 
both  of  them  c.ime  from  my  stable. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  United  Khigdom 
arc  going  lo  repeat  their  mistake  again  liOW. 
the  une  that  they  did  at  the  time  ijI  'iiir 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They  did  not 
Icarn  their  lesson  then  and  I  have  a  feeling 
that  they  hav"  not  learnt  their  lesson  yet 
r.iter  everything  ti-.'>t  has  g'jne  on. 
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Tt\e  third  point:  the  mover  >Ald  that  the 
arid  test  before  us  wiis  that  of  recotjullioti 
He  did  ui't  thlnli  we  would  t;el  aiiywhere 
without.  tVrst  "f  all.  obtalniug  recogiUUon. 
Well  ru»w,  Mr  opeuker.  I  and  my  coUcngue* 
have  never  detUed  Uiat  this  wii*  the  thing  we 
were  iilmlns{  for  und  that  the  Urst  object  w:is 
U)  try  to  get  recognition  Jrtim  the  Brtliah 
Cover iiinent.  but  t^j  --ay  thai  tlvlit  Ls  the  add 
tt'st  uiid  that  every  tiling  dependa  on  tills.  1 
think  Is  stretching  ii  long-bow.  if  I  may  bay 
hO  One  unly  Uaa  to  i'M>lc  through  history  tn 
see  the  many  precedents  where  one  tatinoi 
bUle  thl.i  partlcuhtr  claim  with  any  ju»lin- 
fiition  One  liMiks.  K-r  .x-impio  even  uti  tlie 
United  States  of  Amerlcu  ^ix  >ears  elitpeed 
before  they  were  recognized  by  Unuiln,  but 
that  Is  going  back  In  history  and  maybe 
times  h.ive  ch.inged  as  one  tiun  member  (.aid 
So.  let  us  bring  ourselves  more  up  to  date: 
let  113  look  .it  the  case  '  Communist  China. 
Mr  Speitker  Thev  became  a  .state  as  long 
ago  as  m49.  nearly  .lU  >ears  ago.  but  to  this 
day  the  United  suites  of  .\mertca  have  nut 
recognized  Red  China  nor  has  Canada,  riiir 
Australia,  nor  New  Zealand  .im^mg  other  na- 
tions I  do  not  i.oiue  that  Convmunlst  CDIn.t. 
though  I  have  not  much  time  (or  it.  sectas  to 
be  collapdltig  or  getting  weaker  as  eiich  day 
passes  A^n,  in  conrll-t  wiih  what  I  ha'.e 
jost  a^il.  or  rather  in  a  dilTercnt  approiioh. 
let  us  look  at  Uie  '-use  cf  Cuba  Here  we  have 
a  iTAse  where  the  Un.ted  States  have  .^Itvays 
acknowledged  Cuba,  even  since  they  have  had 
trouble  with  them  over  'lie  last  lew  years 
In  spite  of  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  i-urrcncy  rnssiug  between  Cuba  and 
America  So,  trius  dc>«8  neem  to  me  to  be  {jiute 
lui  incredible  btatemcnt  by  the  hon  mem- 
ber, when  he  thinks  that  the  l>e-aU  and  end- 
all  cr  our  future  in  this  touniry  depends  on 
obtaining  recognition  This  u  Alial  he  said, 
and  I  ira  not  trying  to  exaggerate,  but  there 
are  these  many  other  precedents  which  I 
pointed  to  of  where  countries  do  trade  and 
deal  with  .i  country  that  is  not  recognized 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  trade 
and  deal  with  .-i  country  '.hat  they  do  recog- 
nize. As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  does  not 
worry  us  n!I  t^at  much  Mr  Spciker,  we  are 
s.itlsfled  that  .ilthough.  .ts  I  have  said,  our 
first  wish  Is  to  obtain  this  recognition.  If  it 
does  not  come  lur  way  it  vrtll  take  us  a  little 
longer  but  m  '..ie  end  we  win  get  there. 

ECONOMIC    PESSIMISM  | 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  before  coming  to  the  Constitution 
proper,  .ind  that  Is  to  refer  to  the  economic 
picture  which  the  mover  painted,  dealing 
with  >ur  economy,  md  here  he  cert.iinly  .al- 
lowed his  pessimism  to  ran  away  with  hun. 
We  have  never  :ittempted  to  deny  that  sanc- 
tions were  harming  the  economy.  We  have 
conceded  this  .md  ^ald  this  time  nnd  time 
again.  This  Is  'ne  of  the  prices  we  have  to 
pay  for  our  independence  We  have  made  up 
our  minds  md  we  .ire  getting  on  with  it  We 
are  fortunate  though,  th.at  it  has  nfTected  the 
economy  less  than  -we  had  .intlcipnted.  r.nd 
even  the  mover  '  f  the  motion  conceded  th.it 
.ii  r.ir  us  he  was  concerned  this  waa  .iLso|the 
pc«itlon. 

PUF^K  IN  TAtKS 

I  wi.'l  denl  with  the  question  of  the  bicjlt 
In  the  talks  The  first  thing  rhat  Mr  Thom- 
son .".ud.  Ahen  he  rame  to  this  coirilry  at  the 
end  of  l.'jt  year,  to  talk  to  me  wha  thi.s:  thl» 
w;us  after  refusing  my  invitation  to  ]  >I4  In 
our  Independence  celebrations:  bnt  r.fter  thu 
he  confessed  th;-(t  he  yvas  new  to  his  job.  that 
he  knew  little  about  it.  ,ind  therefore  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  come  to  .iny  roncluslon. 
He  hid  no  mandate  to  negotiate  In  finct, 
he  had  come  here  to  assess  the  position  Jhia 
was  f.Tlr.  I  certainly  did  not  voice  any  orlt- 
Icism  about  this  This  was  the  Truth:  he  Was 
new  to  the  position  and.  in  .\Il  honesty.  I 
would  like  to  pay  him  a  compliment  and  say 
that  he  knew  more  about  his  portfoUo  t^inn 
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I  expect*>d.  but  he  did  not  know  all  the  an- 
swers ind  had  to  lean  uti  his  advisers  on  a 
numt>er  of  occasions 

Then  he  c  vme  to  see  me  nt  my  residence 
on  the  eve  of  lils  departure,  the  talks  huv  lug 
taken  place  and  here  lie  expressed  his  dls- 
appiMntmerit  over  what  hr  brilevril  was  the 
r»osltion.  namely,  that  yic  were  further  apart 
than  he  expei-trd  However,  he  told  me  that 
li«  w-\»  dedicated  to  (Itulliig  n  dilution  to  this 
problem  and  he  would  now  return  to  Britain 
and  dtsrti's  with  his  rolleagucs  .-jnd  then 
communicate  with  me  I  modr  two  point.i 
Firstly.  I  re«tretted  his  view.  ft>ellng  That  v.e 
wen."  further  npttrt  However.  I  said  that  if 
this  w«ia  ni  It  should  be  no  ♦urprl.se  becau.ve 
we  hid  I'Wiied  many,  nvnnv  w.-irnlngs  to  the 
IjirilJiih  Ciovernment  and  after  the  behaviour 
that  m-e  had  rwrlved  from  the  British  Crov- 
'  ernment  suhse'itient  t>  the  Tiger  f.ilkji.  I 
thought  that  this  vhk  the  sort  of  thing  that 
cotild  be  expected  Clearly  the  f.iult  lay  at 
the  hand;,  of  hl»  own  C»overnment 

SocondlT.  I  welcomed  his  sincere  ticdi.  a- 
tlon  to  solving  the  problem,  or  so  It  seemed 
at  ihiit  time  1  »alcl  that  I  hitpwl  there  would 
bo  no  repeat  of  th.e  farcical  nnd  fairlc  heh.a. - 
lour  which  followed  the  Tiger  t.alks.  where 
this  Clovertimen'.  w.is  viven  »  matter  <>t  hours 
to  make  up  its  mind  in  f'plti"  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  a  number  of  inaccuracies  in  the 
ilocunient  and  that  once  we  hart  nven  our 
•iiswer  without  further  ado  their  iTime  Min- 
1  ter  threw  >ils  hands  lii  the  nlr  In  tlesperu- 
tlon  and  wrnt  straltrht  !■>  the  1'nlt.ed  Nation.-? 

I  said  ns  f.^r  as  I  was  concerned  I  was  pre- 
pared to  ro  on  t  liking  .is  long  a.s  I  was  satl.s- 
fled  that  these  talks  were  gome  to  he  con- 
structive Mr  Thom.-^on  ;ereed  that  it  was 
desirable  that  we  iivoid  ra.«h  ictlons  :,nd  te 
.•.aid  that  he  would  continue  to  the  bitter 
end  Those  were  I. is  exact  words:  I  remem- 
bered them.  Ill  f.ict.  thev  o-e  included  l:i  the 
minute  I  wrote  in  my  ottlce  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  bitter  end  he  was  prepared  to 
continue  He  said  that  alter  uiscusslne  our 
proposals  wl'h  his  colleagues  ho  would  .'t 
least  communicate  with  me  but  it  he  had  his 
own  way  he  personally,  would  return  'a 
Rhodoxia  .md  discuss  the  problem  with  me 
again. 

In  addition,  ff  course,  let  me  repeat  what 
I  h.ave  said  before,  that  we  made  a  firm  and 
ixwuive  decision,  .ind  this  Is  always  the 
normal  pracuce  as  far  as  high  level  talks  are 
concerned,  that  there  would  lie  no  public 
disclosure  until  we  had  come  to  the  bitter 
end.  and  even  then  it  v.'ould  only  be  through 
mutual  agreement  Well,  alter  .ill  of  these 
promises  I  have  not  had  ine  word  of  com- 
muruc.ition  from  this  man.  so  I  wonder  how 
hon  members  opposite  can  claim  t.'iat  I  .ind 
my  colleagues  .ire  responsible  lor  the  break 
m  the  talks,  and  especially  when  one  looks 
at  the  past  record  nnd  sees  how  con&istent 
thu  l.aa  been. 

WHO    SLAMMEO    THE    DOOR? 

In  -.he  first  place,  .if;er  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  who  was  It  who  --lammed  the 
do<jr  •  I:  was  the  British  Prime  Minister,  for  a 
jierl'':d  tl.at  went  on  for  nearlv  a  year  before 
he  rUclded  to  approach  us  Then  we  had  the 
Tiger  :<ilks.  and  who  was  responsible  for 
stopping  the  talks  thereafter''  It  was  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  quite  clearly  I  do  not 
think  .inylxxly  would  try  to  suggest  other- 
wise 

Now  we  have  this  most  recent  third  occas- 
slon  of  what  has  happened,  of  how  after  .a 
promise  to  communicate  with  me  or  to  come 
back  In  person  we  have  had  not  one  single 
word  fn.>m  the  British  Government  .^fter 
this  third  break  I  made  a  public  st.itement 
on  the  ?Ofli  December  last  year  giving  the 
story  as  I  saw  It  I  ended  up  by  saying  "I 
doubt  whether  ihey  had  any  intention  of 
coming  to  any  settlement  at  all"  I  believe 
that  this  was  the  i-nly  logical  conclusion.  I 
beliCve  that  no  one  other  than  a  mad,  incur- 
able optimist  could  come  to  any  other  con- 
cliuiion,   bul   it  U  suggested   that  because  I 
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voiced  this  opinion  I  am  responsible  for  stop- 
ping Uie  talks.  What  a  mischievous  and  de- 
ceitful distortion  of  the  truth  I  would  say, 
ana  coming  from  people  who  claim  that  they 
are  trying  to  assl.st  us  In  boUlng  this  jrob- 
lem  I  would  suggest  that  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion mark  behind  their  behaviour. 

rELXOW    TRAVEll-EBST 

Mv  Information,  for  what  It  Is  worth—  this 
comes  straight  from  the  horse's  mouth  over 
the  other  side  In  Britiilii  -  l.s  that  Mr  ITiom- 
soii  did  not  wish  to  make  the  statement 
which  he  made  In  Hirllanent  (lls^•lo^lng  what 
had  h.ippened  here  but  lh:it  Mr  Wll.son  In- 
slstetl  that  he  should  do  so  He  ti.id  changed 
his  luind  becau.se  onlv  a  few  oavs  previously 
he  had  made  a  •statement  m  t'le  House  of 
Common.s  that  ihey  \Nere  unable  to  divulge 
what  hid  t-iken  place  .My  information  tells 
ine  th.it  he  was  lorced  to  rn.insre  his  inind 
bv  t.he  left  wlnu  cxtrenilst.s  l:i  his  i>artv  This 
Is  i\  new  flcvelopmeut  and  It  means  that  Mr. 
Wilson  is  without  any  iiufslion  a  |Ti.s«>ncr 
now  of  hib  extreme  Irit  wing. 

When  (me  looks  nt  these  ['Pople  .md  when 
one  hears  the  .sort  of  things  they  s;iv.  I  must 
In  all  honesty  concede  t.hat  I  find  It  very 
dilticult  to  dllferentlate  between  them  Judg- 
in'.;  them  cti  their  statements  .ind  the  state- 
ments which  are  inp.de  by  commuted  fellow- 
travellers — cominuni->ts  I  would  just  like  to 
quote  this  in  case  I  still  have  to  convlnoo 
some  hon  members  oppcisite  that  the  fault 
lies  with  Brlt^Un  and  not  with  us  and  I  do 
not  want  Ui  res»)ri  to  anv  unnecessjirlly  ex- 
travagant linguage  on  behalf  uf  invnclf.  I 
would  not  say  this  If  this  wa.s  i>ricin,il  and 
coming  from  me.  but  thl.s  is  a  rejx-at  of  some- 
thing that  wius  said  by  I.^ird  Shawcross.  a 
tormer  Labour  Partv  .■\Mornoy  General — in 
other  words  a  disciple  of  Mr  Wilsons  nils 
liaa  .ilieady  been  .'.ild  .in  has  alrendv  been 
published  so  I  do  not  believe  I  will  be  stimng 
things  up  t<x)  much  by  simply  reiterating  it 
for  the  edlQcation  of  hon.  members  opposite, 
because  I  feel  they  .still  need  to  be  con- 
vinced This  gentleman,  recently  <  n  the  21st 
of  last  month,  after  returninir  from  the 
United  Slates  and  Cii-nada  taul  "  rhe  leader- 
ship of  BriUun  IS  utterly  illscredittHj  Al- 
most every  pledce  tl.e  Prime  Minister  has 
made  has  been  broken.  The  feeling  of  dis- 
trust (  t  the  Goyeriiment  was  now  fell 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad.  The  best 
service  the  Prime  Minister  could  reader  the 
country  would  be  to  leave  It." 

OOR    POSITION    rNCIIA.NCEll 

rhen  the  mover  of  the  motion  asked  what 
u  the  position  now.  I  can  only  answer  lor 
Rhodesia  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerued 
there  ts  no  change  In  tlie  position  we  have 
iield  for  Uie  l.ist  lew  years.  I  am  always  pre- 
pared to  t.tik  to  anyone,  .U  any  time,  as  long 
as  1  am  satisfied  that  the  talks  are  going  to 
be  constructive  11  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Thom- 
son, who  was  here  at  the  end  of  l;ist  year  has 
the  courtesy  to  reply  to  my  message  or.  as 
ke  fuggestetl.  visit  this  country,  then  may'oe 
we  can  m.ike  some  headw-ay.  but  unfortu- 
nately this  is  something  over  which  I  have 
no  control  at  the  moment,  so  what  do  we  do 
meanwhile?  We^do  not  sit  .-■nd  stew  In  our 
own  Jmce:  yve  get  on  r.nd  we  rtin  the  country. 
We  make  decisions  that  are  necessary  for  the 
gixxl  government  cf  our  country  and,  if  the 
British  do  not  like  it,  yvho  is  to  blame? 
Surely  tney;  it  Ls  their  fault,  no  one  else's 
as  I  see  it,  for  sitting,  sulking  and  refusing 
to  talk  to  us  nnd  this  has  gone  on  for  a  long 
time. 

VNlrrD    KINGDOM    BUNGLING 

I  yvould  s,iy  Ih-it  this  whole  Incident  of 
Rhodeslan  iiidepeudeiice  is  going  to  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  cia.ssical  examples 
of  United  Kingdom  biuigUng,  nili^timing  and 
arrogance  and  these  are  fair  words:  I  have 
chosen  them  very  carefully.  First  of  all.  tliere 
was  their  complete  miscalculation  as  far  as 
our  desire  for  independence  was  con- 
cerned— and   Independence  anywhere  in  the 
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world  Is  one  of  the  strongest  and  one  of  the 
most  irresistible  forces:  anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  life  should  know  this. 

Tlien  there  was  the  parade  through  Africa, 
telling  everyone  that  Hhodesla  would  be  on 
Its  knees  within  weeks,  not  months.  Then 
there  was  the  drama-filled  meeting  on  the 
battleship  on  tne  high  seas,  where  again  this 
was  held  in  the  misguided  belief  that  Rho- 
desians  were  prepared  to  compromise,  that 
they  yyere  yve.ikenlng  Then  there  was  the 
Jiunboree  at  the  United  Nations  where  the 
people  there  y^ere  recklessly  offered  NIBMAR 
and  then  tills  most  recent  episode,  where  it 
would  seem  that  they  acted  more  in  despera- 
tion .ind  panic  th.in  for  any  other  reason. 
What  do  yve  lind  In  Rhodesia?  Meanwhile 
this  country  goes  on  as  a  model  of  peace  and 
composure  following  our  carefully  charted 
course,  getlng  r.e.irer  and  nearer  to  our  go.il 
as  each  day  p.uises 

THE    .SO-CAII-FD    riUNCIPLES 

The  mover  of  the  motion  next  dealt  yvith 
the  six  principles  and.  in  particular,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  lirst  principle,  that  of  vinlm- 
peded  prosre.ss  t.-i  majority  rule.  I  must  re- 
attirm  what  I  have  said  before  In  this  Hovise. 
and  I  have  said  tills  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  I  have  no  intention  of  c:trrying 
out  my  necoualioiis  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment 111  public  I  have  no  intention  of 
laying  my  cards  down  on  the  table  unless 
the  other  side  is  prepared  to  do  likewise. 
However,  there  are  one  or  two  things  which 
I  can  say.  and  which  I  hope  will  help  hon. 
members  in  visualizing  the  position  as  we 
find  It  at  the  moment.  I  believe  that  the  dls- 
cu.s,yons  which  we  have  had  so  far,  which 
have  none  on  for  a  number  of  years,  have 
proved  the  1  utility  of  trying  to  solve  this 
problem  through  the  medium  of  the  six  prin- 
ciples I  would  like  to  lUusUale  this,  if  I 
may.  by  refernne  to  the  first  principle  which 
the  mover  mentioned  in  jjartlcular,  that  of 
unimpeded  progress  to  majority  rule. 

The  first  t:me  we  met  the  British  Prime 
Minister  was  at  a  meeting  In  London,  where 
I  was  there  with  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  sitting  here  with  me  today.  It  was  made 
clear  to  us  there  that  as  far  as  the  British 
Government  yvere  concerned  they  yylshed  for 
this  magic  thing  called  majority  rule  to  lake 
place  by  the  next  election.  "In  other  words," 
I  said,  "do  you  mean  yvlthln  five  years?  "; 
and  the  answer  was  "That  seems  a  reason- 
able time."  That  was  the  first  estimate.  Even 
Mr.  Wilson  has  changed  his  mind.  I  think 
It  was  very  soon  apparent  that  this  was  an 
incredibly  stupid  assessment  of  time  even 
to  extreme  left  wingers  and  now  today,  what 
Is  if  Five  years  after  that  meeting  we  had 
with  Mr  Wilson  even  he  now  talks  of  10 
to  15  years,  so  this  shows  you  how,  even  in 
the  mind  of  one  man,  this  unimpeded  prog- 
ress to  majority  rule  can  stretch  from  five 
to  1.5  years 

I  know  people  who  say  to  me  "maybe  in 
100  years  we  c^m  think  about  this  sort  of 
thing"  But  1  have  also  met  people  who  say 
to  me — do  not  ask  us  to  discuss  this  at  all 
If  it  is  anything  less  than  1.000  years.  This 
l.s  the  incredible  position  In  which  yve  find 
ourselves  that  anything  from  five  years  to 
1  000  years  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the 
definition  of  unimpeded  progress  to  majority 
rule,  .so  It  does  not  get  you  anywhere  if  you 
try  to  work  on  a  bald  principle  like  that. 

Moreover,  this  principle  conflicts  with  a 
statement  wiitch  Mr.  Wilson  made  himself. 
I  think  all  people  who  take  an  interest  In  the 
politics  of  this  country  will  remember  that, 
when  he  was  out  here  on  the  memorable 
but  fruitless  trip  cf  his.  he  said,  as  f.ir  as 
he  was  concerned,  the  i>eace  of  advancement 
should  be  determined  by  achievement  and 
not  the  clock.  Let  us  accept  that  and  let  us 
assume — quite  a  normal  happiening — that  as 
far  as  this  achievement  is  concerned,  at  some 
time  in  our  history  this  has  to  be  held  In 
abeyance. 


It  Is  even  possible  that  there  might  have 
to  be  retrogression  rather  than  advancement 
among  certain  sections  of  the  people.  Lei  us 
not  be  as  hard  as  that  and  consider  a  posi- 
tion where  there  was  a  standstill  If  this  did 
happen  then  according  to  liie  maxim  ol  ad- 
vance by  achievement  and  not  by  the  clwk, 
there  should  be  no  progre{>.s.  So  the  Urbt 
principle  i.s  in  cuiiiiict  ywth  this  maxim  be- 
cause under  the  fir.'t  principle  \ou  are  not 
allowed  to  impede  jirofircss  to  majority  rule 
under  any  circumstances  The  situation 
which  I  have  envisaged  Is  one  v.hich  is  very 
delinltcly  yyitliin  the  realms  ol  possibility. 
So  there  is  no  doubt,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, that  ill  the  neKoliaiions  that  have 
taken  place,  it  has  been  jiroviHl-  and  proved 
conclusively,  and  this  goes  lor  all  the  jirin- 
ciples — that  no  f.icile  artninients  dealing  with 
principles,  principles  which  can  be  inter- 
preted in  a  dozen  dllferciit  way.",  are  of  any 
real  consequence. 

MAJor.lTV     l.uVKRNV.K.N  r 

Let  me  add  thai  I  have  alwavs  cjaimed  and 
I  have  always  s.ud.  in  this  H(Jiise,  tnal  a-^ 
far  as  I  am  concerned  1  believe  that  we  have 
to-day.  and  we  have  always  hatl.  a  majority 
Government  iii  this  country  This  depends. 
of  course,  on  yvliat  your  belief  is.  ii  you  are 
someone  who  thinks  like  :i  sheep  and  be- 
lieves m  that  son  oi  thing,  l!iere  l^:  no  ciuall- 
licalion,  bul  if  you  are  .somtbody  who  be- 
lieves ill  civilized  standards  there  is  a 
qualification,  bul  it  i:  siill  majority  lule, 
and  1  do  not  ihiuk  this  can   be  denied . 

I  would  like  ay;ain  to  rcier  to  thi.5  iinal 
statement  ul  Mr.  Wilson.  ;:nd  1  rejjeal.  '.mere 
he  said:  "The  British  Prime  Minister's  slule- 
meni  that  Irom  his  point  of  \  lew  it  yvas  i.oi 
that  the  chiefs  were  not  properly  apixjuued. 
nor  that  they  would  be  interfered  with  by 
Government,  bul  their  political  thinking  y^as 
in  the  y^-rong  direction'  .  So.  as  far  as  the 
British  Government  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
only  one  man.  one  vole  or  majority  Govern- 
ment. They  want  to  insist  that  this  Govern- 
ment shall  be  in  the  hands  of  jieople  who 
think  socialist  thinking  and  nothing  else 

MANDATE 

Next,  the  hon.  member  dealt  at  length 
with  the  fact  that  he  believed  we  liad  no 
mandate  for  introducing  a  new  constitution 
which  was  not  based  on  the  1961  Constitu- 
tion. Again  I  would  say  to  him  that  he  knows 
the  answer  to  this  question  and  he  knov.^;  it 
very  well  indeed,  because  as  long  ago  as  tlie 
19th  September.  1966.  on  a  motion  lor  the 
adjournment  of  this  House  the  question  was 
raised  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  He 
said:  "I  rise  to  raise  a  certain  question  with 
the  Prime  Minister  with  regard  to  the  rumour 
going  round  the  country  that,  m  a  matter 
of  months  when  it  is  considered  the  nglit 
time,  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Government 
may  take  a  further  step  m  declaring  Rho- 
desia a  republic".  I  replied  to  this  and  .said 
that  the  Leader  oi  the  Or^position  talked 
about  the  next  step.  I  ^.iid:  'I  admit  that 
we  have  no  mandate  Irom  the  country  to 
declare  a  republic  ar.d  iiiidcr  ihese  circum- 
stances I  would  not  bo  a  p.irty  to  doitig  this 
because  I  believe  il  would  be  deceit: ul.  I 
have  no  compunction  wliiitsover  in  giying 
an  undertaking  to  this  House  that  y>.e  would 
never  resort  to  sucli  a  thin.?;  v.ithoul  a  full- 
-scale  debate,  for  example,  in  this  House'  . 
Later  I  said  "a  prerequi-site  would  be  that 
we  would  have  to  put  this  to  the  country' 
and  I  went  on  the  correct  procedure  v.ould 
be  to  get  this  somehow  or  other,  perhaps 
through  a  referendum,  from  the  people  of 
Rhodesia".  I  will  not  tjuoie  .'ny  more  Thit, 
is  in  Hansard,  this  is  i.oi  in  a!iy  fairy  book. 

Then  I  would  like  to  quote  again  from 
Hansard  of  the  21st  February.  1967.  column 
1857,  and  here  I  am  speaking  and  I  say:  "The 
hon.  member  for  Highfield  .  .  ." — this  is  the 
hon.  member  I  am  referring  to — '.  .  .  also 
referred  to  the  question  of  the  introduction 
of  a  republican  constitution  and  wanted  to 


know  whether  this  would  make  any  diflerence 
to  the  position  ol  our  recognition  by  (iiher 
nations  .  .  .  The  lion  member  I'sked  11  the 
new  conslilullon  would  be  t.-^ied  to  iuid  out 
il  it  Wits  acceptable  to  the  Kiiode.sian  jjeopie 
^us  a  yvtiole  by  an  ludepeiideiil  and  iiiipuri.uit 
I  oiiiiiiissioM".  I  Hunk  iliis  Is  a  inlspimt.  I 
tliiiik  "imp<jnant"  is  supposed  to  be  'im- 
partial". "I  would  simply  comment,  yvhat 
could  be  more  independent  and  Impartial 
than  the  electorate  ol  Rhodesia,'"  'Ihcii.  by 
iiiterjenton.  Dr  P.iUcy  a.-.ked  :  "I'liai  mc.ins  a 
j^eneral  elcclion  or  relereudum ,"  I  replied:  "1 
yvould  say  this  is  a  lair  lu.sts.smeni",  Thla  Is 
verv  clear,  right  lo  the  point,  and  It  cannot 
le.ive  any  doubt  or  ambiguity  in  anyl.'Xly's 
mind  Then  another  one  on  the  HOiii  .Aivril, 
last  year,  less  than  a  year  ano,  and  I  qiifite 
here  Irom  7'/ir  Siindaij  Ma.l  —  ihe  headline 
l.s  '  .Smith  pledged  lest  public  opinion  before 
t  ikmg  ;iction,  1  here  yyiU  be  no  republic  in 
Rhodesia  iii  l'.)(i7  and  there  yviU  ileliniicly  be 
a  test  ol  public  (.pinion  heiore  any  mo-. e  is 
taken  " 

CO.NSTITUTKlNAL  lOMMISalON 

I  believe  hon,  members  would  yvish  ine  ,it 
t;us  ,'^l.:ite,  to  outline  once  more  brielly  the 
priK-edurc  as  I  envisage  it  loUowliifr  the  report 
(•f  ('Ur  Constitutional  Commission.  1  am  in- 
formed ihat  they  still  expei'i  to  rejxjrt  ih^s 
month  I  think  I  have  i>ee!i  told  the  mam 
work  is  over  and  that  they  are  now  crossing 
the  "I's"  and  dotting  the  I's"  -that  s  irl  ol 
thing.  However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  giving  any  undertaking  and  1  per- 
.sunally.  have  told  the  chairman  that  as  l.ir  as 
I  am  concerned  time  is  not  of  the  es,seiicc — a 
good  ji.b  is  what  we  want.  TliereJore  i!  this 
does  .spill  ,i\er  into  the  next  month  I  cer- 
t.iinly shall  not  complain.  However,  at  tlie 
iiionient  I  am  told  they  believe  they  y\iil  ije 
rL^porting  this  month  I  should  tliiuk  t<jwards 
the  end  (■!  the  nionth.  Now.  once  this  report 
is  in  our  hands  we  will  study  ii  and,  of 
course,  the  [niblic  will  have  an  opportunity 
t)  .'Itidv  :l.  and  Ciovernment  will  decide 
wheUier  they  yvish  to  implement  it  or  not.  Il 
we  decide  to  implement  it.  or  whatever  the 
conEiitution  we  decide  I)  implement  as  .i 
result  of  this  report,  as  I  see  it  we  will  pro- 
duce the  conslilulion  m  the  form  ol  a  white 
paper  and  we  yvill  then  jiul  that  t<:)  the 
country  In  a  referendum  and  ask  the  elec- 
torate whether  they  accejn  It  or  not.  If  they 
accept  it  I  believe  we  will  have  a  mandate 
to  go  (^n  and  we  will  Introduce  a  Bill  to  this 
House  bringing  in  a  new  cunsiitution.  When 
that  has  been  brought  in  then  we  will  have 
an  election  on  that  constitution  This  is  the 
way  I  envisage  it  happening,  but  I  want  to 
make  ii  clear  that  we  have  not  firmly  made 
up  our  minds  and  there  is  no  set  plan,  al- 
though this  does  seem  to  nie  to  be  the  most 
logical  [irocedvire  of  dealing  with  tile  report 
when  1!  IS  jinxiuced, 

iJiKFKULTy    or    NLGOTIAllO.NS 

Filially,  the  mover  ol  the  motion  .'.=  kcd 
what  I  thought  the  prospects  were  for  future 
negotiation.  Well.  I  would  say  lo  lilm:  why 
ask  me?  I  yvould  like  to  repeat  that  Mr, 
Thomson,  when  he  was  cut  here,  told  me. 
that  he  yvould  lake  our  proposals  back,  con- 
suit  with  his  colleagues  and  then  give  me 
the  answer— never  mind  the  iier.'-onal  visit 
which  was  suggested,  but  even  .an  answer. 
His  Prime  Minister.  .Mr.  Wilson,  has  stopped 
him  irom  doing  this  and  so  1  yvould  say  to  the 
mover  of  this  motion  thai  he  should  direct 
his  question  v>  Mr  Wilson.  I  have  a  leeling 
that  if  he  managed  to  get  his  question 
through  this  is  the  sort  of  reply  he  v.-ould 
gel  from  Mr,  Wilson:  I  think  he  would  be 
I  jld  to  ask  the  left-wing  exiremisls  who  now 
give  Mr  Wilson  his  orders  on  the  Rh^de.sian 
issue,  I  believe  that  if  the  hon,  member  t.hen 
could  get  his  cjticsiion  through  lo  this  p.':r- 
licular  lobby  of  the  Labour  Party  they  v.ould 
reply  to  him:  'Don't  :'Sk  us.  ask  the  Afro- 
Asian  Commony\e..!lh  Prime  Ministers  be- 
cause we  take  our  orders  from  them". 
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WHO    CM.LB    THE    Tl  NL' 

As  hon  members  know,  there  hits  been 
some  doubt  as  Ui  whether  there  *lll  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Minis- 
ter} this  year  and  where  the  venue  *U1  be 
There  have  been  some  siiKgestltms  that  It 
might  be  In  Cunrtda  or  somewhere  else  How- 
ever. I  am  t4:>UI  that  the  dispute,  the  ar«fu- 
ment.  Is  ever  now  The  derision  was  made  a 
few  weeks  .ipo.  It  is  now  goine  t«>  He  held  In 
Miisfow  Well  .-vs  far  tis  I  nm  concerned  that 
Is  quite  .ill  rlKht  that  is  (he  business  of  the 
Briti.sh  On', ernment  and  the  other  people 
concerned  What  they  do  Is  their  business; 
we  have  no  wish  to  lnt.»rfere  with  them,  we 
only  wish  to  be  loft  alone  to  ^et  un  and  run 
our  own  business  m  our  own  country  It  Is 
(julte  clear  that  wherever  It  Is  to  be  held  and 
wh.it«ver  decisions  are  made  Brll.iln  will  not 
t.ike  those  decisions,  others  will  rn^ke  them 
There  used  to  be  a  British  sayine  well  there 
still  li  but  It  used  to  be  practised  In  Britain — 
n  saying  that  he  who  p»ys  the  piper  calls  the 
tune  Tills  obviously  does  not  iipply  M  far  as 
the  present  sanctions  battle  is  concerned 
There  U  no  doubt  who  is  paying  for  this— the 
British  and  they  :ire  cerUlnly  paying 
through  the  nose,  but  It  Is  the  rest  who  ore 
calling  ?he  tune  'Diere  have  been  ^  few 
reports  rri"  newipapers  recentlv  ■md  I  need 
only  refer  to  two  The  one  referred  to  the 
Americans,  suiting  that  they  were  mtiklng 
millions  .ind  millions  <  I  extra  pounds  this 
year  selling  their  tobacco  to  Brltiln  lastead 
of  RhoOesi.in  tobacco  b''  ihey  are  doing  fine 
The  British  t.i.xpayer  t:.  ptiylng  for  It  and.  of 
course,  the  British  consumer  of  cigarettes 
and  tobacco  Then,  .ifier  th.\l.  unother  stitte- 
ment  that  Canada  is  making  millions  of 
pounds  through  enhanced  asbcsltis  r-ales  to 
Brium  in  lieu  of  the  asbestos  which  used  to 
go  from  Rhmlesla  to  Britain  The  BriUsh  are 
su.Terlng.  not  only  ;ir€  the  t.xxpnyers  paying 
for  It.  but  the  people  who  deal  with  this  prod- 
uct are  having  incredible  problems  becavise 
their  machinery  u  Adapted  to  Rhode^ian 
fibre  ind  oannot  deal  with  itnv  other  fibre 
There  are  many  other  cases  that  come  to 
mind  but  1  will  :.ot  mention  them  because  *o 
many  of  these  people  are  nsslsting  us  m  the 
battle  of  sanctions  and  I'.sslstlng  us  very  well 
Indeed  Part  of  the  game  Is  to  try  to  keep 
what  they  are  doing  away  fmm  public  eyes 
and  ears. 

'    rtsn     OF   PUBLIC   orlKtON 

In  conclusion  if  I  may  I  would  like  to 
give  a  little  bit  »  f  advice  to  .tnyone  who  Is 
still  on  talking  terms  with  the  British  Oov- 
emment  who  has  not  had  the  door  « lammed 
In  his  face  There  are  two  points  worth 
making  Firstly  why.  when  the  only  real 
argument  -md  this  .-K-cordlng  to  the  British 
Government — existing  between  us  today  Is 
one  dealing  with  numbers  and  details  and 
not  colour,  because  there  .ire  no  "white" 
chiefs  in  Rhoclcsia.  do  the  British  Govern- 
ment not  accept  our  tJtfer  to  them  to  test 
public  opmion  in  Rhodesia.'  We  have  always 
agreed  that  they  cun  do  this,  jurely  this  Is  the 
only  fair  way  of  dealing  with  anything 
oJIectmg  Rhodesia  as  thai  u  il  vcu  believe 
in  democracy,  not  <if  course  if  you  believe  in 
communism  and  lUetatorship  Surely,  if 

they  are  not  prepared  to  do  thu  I  can  very 
fairly  throw  back  in  their  faces  something 
that  they  have  so  tften  thrown  at  me.  and 
say  to  them,  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
majcnty  rule  because  they  ure  not  prepared 
U>  put  It  to  the  test. 

INStTLAS    ARROCANCr 

The  second  point,  that  I  believe  would 
be  well  taken  up.  is  to  inform  the  British 
that  If  they  wish  any  talks  to  succeed  there 
IS- one  thing  that  they  must  do  right  from 
the  inception,  and  this  Is  that  they  must 
abandon  their  insular  arrogance  and  threat- 
ening attitude.  Ycu  do  not  have  to  be  a 
student  of  psychology  to  understand  this. 
Anybody  with  a  little  bi:  of  common  sense 
realizes  that  c\en  when  jou  are  dealing  with 


EXTLNSIOiNS  OF  RKMARKS 

a  youngster  who  has  Just  left  school  you  can- 
not drive  him.  you  must  Ii-ad.  When  you  are 
dealing  with  mature  people,  how  much  more 
ImfKirtiint  Is  this  As  I  have  said  before,  we 
reached  our  niftji>rlty  over  40  years  apo.  In 
li2i.  when  Uie  Krilish  Clovernnient  gave  us 
responsible  government  and  balil  You  are 
old  enough  and  capable  enounh  to  run  your 
own  alfairs".  Now.  over  40  years  liave  passed, 
io.  not  only  are  we  now  In  a  different  cate- 
gory, not  only  are  we  completely  Independent 
now.  but  we  are  m  the  prime  (<f  our  health, 
stn-ngth  and  mental  capacity. 

We  are  nlw.iys  happy  and  ready  to  try  and 
re.L&on  out  any  problem  and  this  has  been 
the  hallmirk  of  the  discussions,  the  negotia- 
Llons  that  have  Uiken  pl.voe  <  ver  t:ie  last  few 
year*.  We  have  no  wish  in  this  country  to 
make  enemies  with  anybixiv  ard  the  record 
prove-*  this  Anybody  c.tn  see  It  I  jr  himself. 
Ihe  only  thing  we  ask  for  Ls  to  be  left  alone 
t3  build  up  tills  woundorful  country  of  ours 
and  t  >  live  in  peace.  ;ill  of  us  together,  and  no 
Constitution  imposed  by  Brlt.iln.  no  piece  of 
paper,  is  r.nlrn^  to  cre.ite  the  necessary  condi- 
tions We  all  h.avc  enough  ."^ense  to  reall/.e 
that  We  have  to  pet  together  In  this  country 
;»nd  we  have  to  work  out  a  toiutlon  amongst 
ourselves  one  which  will  involve  trust  be- 
tw>>en  the  people  If  we  c^innot  do  that  we 
will  have  something  that  Is  artificial,  some- 
thing that  Is  not  worth  having  Any  attempt 
by  the  Hrltlsh  to  try  to  throw  their  weight 
;ii)out  will  never  bring  us  nearer  Again,  hls- 
t.-iry  proves  this:  it  only  m.ikes  us  move 
further  .ipart.  and  even  i\  child  should  be 
able  to  understand  this  So.  If  the  United 
Kingdom  have  no  wish  t<i  s.ilve  this  problem, 
that  Is  over  to  them  We  will  go  on  as  we 
have  fir  some  time  now  paddling  our  own 
c<inoe  regrettably,  until  we  find  somebody 
else  who  l.s  prepared  to  offer  us  a  hand  of 
friendship  This  is  not  what  we  want  we 
have  s-ild  it  l>efore  I  personally  have  and  I 
repest  it  However  on  the  other  hand.  Lf  they 
do  wish  for  .1  solution  then  I  would  say 
Irt  them  show  their  bona  fides  and  .as  the 
recrd  fhows  \ery  consistently  and  very  con- 
clusively. If  thev  do  that  I  nm  convinced  that 
they  will  no:  and  us  lacking 

lFt-)m  the  Rliode<Lnn  Comnientiirv.  M.ir    18. 

I'JSSI 

US  CiiRoME  I>m:RtsTs  IN  Rhodesia 

A  warning  that  the  closlngi  of  certain 
.\mcrl  run -owned  chrome  mines'in  Rhodesia 
w  .uld  be  to  the  detriment  of  1  the  United 
States,  was  issued  bv  the  Deputj  Minister  of 
M;!-.ps   Mr  Ian  Dillon. 

The  move  had  f  .'reed  the  Ifjrfted  States  to 
buy  chrome  from  Rusita  nt  a  higher  price. 

This  was  having  a  detrtmentnl  effect  on  the 
United  Stiites  balance  ff  p.iyment-s  problem 
and  she  could  find  her<^c!f  "in  something  of  a 
spot"  In  Russia  suddenly  decided  to  withhold 
supplies  or  further   increase   the  price 

Apart  from  this,  the  s,!tuatl  m  had  reached 
comic  opera  proportions.  Mr.  Dillon  said  It 
was  ironical  that  the  United  States  was  buy- 
ing Russian  chrome  f.irning  it  into  American 
bombs  iind  then  dropping  them  in  the  Com- 
munists m  Vietnam. 
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The  value  of  construction  output  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  was  126.300.000. 
compared  with  1:23,800.000  in  the  same  period 
uf   1966 

Population  :  Tlie  total  population  of  Rhode- 
sia ro.se  to  a  ri-cord  4.585,000 — 4,330.000  Afri- 
cans. 232.000  Europeans.  14.400  Colourcds  and 
8.41.X)  Asliins. 

The  natural  mcrcise  In  the  European  popu- 
Lilii  n  was  2  494  and  the  Increase  through 
immigration  4  142.  compared  with  a  net  loss 
through  migration  of  less  than  1.000  in  196iJ 
and  m  increase  of  4.000  m   1965. 

Employment  In  the  third  quarter  Euro- 
peans. Asians  and  Coloureds  In  employment 
loUiled  91.000.  compared  with  88.900  In  the 
third  ((uarur  of  1966.  Africans  In  employ- 
ment was  also  up.  fic.m  587  000  In  the  third 
quarter  of   1966  to  589.000  l.isl  year. 

achiiols  There  was  also  a  record  number 
ot  pup. Is  at  sohoo!  In  the  third  quarter  there 
were  61.600  European.  Coloured  uud  Asian 
pupils  :it  school,  compared  with  60  5oO  In 
the  third  tiuarter  of  1966.  and  in  the  first 
(lu.artor  of  1967  there  were  686.600  African 
pupils,  compared  with  664  4o0  In  the  hrst 
quarter  of   1966 

Fln.iuclal  In  the  financial  field,  the  year- 
end  dfjxislts  held  by  the  commercial  bank.s 
touUled  15.5.800.000.  compared  with  151800- 
Oi»  at  the  end  of  1966 

Flxe<l  and  suvings  dep  sits  Uitalled  1141  700.- 
000  against  £36.500.000  and  advances  totalled 
140  900  000  ronipared  with    .je.Soo.ooo. 

Mortgage  advances  and  lo.ins  made  by  the 
building  societies  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  to- 
tallet!    i43  800.000   ugaln.st    i.!7  UK)  OOO. 

The  number  of  bonds  registered  In  the 
course  of  the  vear  was  e  377.  worth  120.290- 
000.  compared  with  4.487.  wurUi  11U.815.000 
m  1966. 

Property  Property  sales  totalled  £24.721,000 
neamst  '_  16.607.000  and  736  new  companies 
were  registered  compared  with  608  in   1966. 


IFrcm  the  Rt;ode4ian  Quarterly.  Mar.   18, 
19681 

^TILt      UlCi:f3l     LXVELS     IN     THE    ECONOMY 

The  i.Mesl  Quarterly  Sintlstlcal  Summary, 
although  not  In  all  respects  rounding  oS  ac- 
tivities for  1967.  reveals  aga.n  that  Rhodesia 
moved  on  to  higher  levels  in  Us  economy 

Industry:  Tlie  index  ol  industrial  produc- 
tion wai  117.9.  seven  per  cent,  up  on  1966 
and  less  than  I  jwr  cent,  below  the  1965 
i.g'-.rf. 

Llectncity  Electricity  distributed  totaled 
2.325.000  Kw  hours,  about  5  per  cent,  up  on 
the  oonsum;)ilon  la  both   1J65  and  1J66. 

Building:  The  value  of  building  plans 
p<LSae<l  in  t.>ie  main  centres  last  year  totalled 
'.  12.000. 'JOO.  just  under  the  combined  figures 
for  1965  and  1960. 


Roots  of  American  Greatness,  and  How  To 
Preserve  Them 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

<jK    lENNf-SSLE 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1968 

Mr  BROCK  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  beset  with  so  many 
grave  problems,  an  examination  of  .■^ome 
of  our  ,-;pirilual  ills,  and  fundamental 
spiritual  strenpths,  serves  a  ver>'  worth- 
while purpo.<e.  A  brief  series  ot  essays  by 
the  Reverend  John  R.  .Xndrus.  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarcne  in  Chattanoo^-a. 
does  just  this.  I  include  these  essays. 
which  ori'unally  appeared  in  the 
'Nazarcne  Evant;el."  in  the  Extensions 
of   Remarks: 

A  N.'^ioN  Cm  LED  America 
iBy  John  R.  .^ndrus) 

America  is  Uie  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
made  that  way  by  certain  principles  that 
have  been  a  vital  part  of  our  way  of  life. 
I  thrill  fit  the  singing  of  cur  national  hymns 
and  anthems: 

"Oh  thus  be  ii  ever  when  free  men  shall 
stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's 
desolation: 

Blest  with  vlct'ry  and  peace,  may  the 
Heaven-rescued  land 

Pra:sc  the  power  that  had  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  Nation. 

Then  conquer  we  mtist.  when  our  cause  It 
is  Just; 

A.Td  this  be  our  motto:  In  God  is  our 
Trust  I"  " 


April  25,  19 OS 


A  lump  rises  In  my  throat  when  I  see  Old 
Glory  tike  the  breeze  History  of  Annerica  In 
those  e.irly  d.iys  and  since  challenges  the  best 
In  me.  The  heme.';  of  the  American  road  are 
lii.cpiratlon  to  me  But  I  am  conscious  of  the 
f.ict  tiiat  In  these  days  we  face  a  crisis  and 
we  need  to  heed  the  message  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  realize  that  In  Psalms  19:17.  it  says. 
•  the  wicked  shall  be  turned  Into  hell  and 
all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  I  believe 
that  we  need  to  tike  a  threefold  look  at 
ourselves:  First,  where  h.ue  we  been;  second. 
Where  we  are;  third.  Where  we  are  golnc  as 
a  nation. 

We  bptrin  with  que.'tl  in  number  one.  What 
Is  our  heritage  .  ,  Americans?  Il  1?  seen  on 
our  foundation  stones.  Let  us  begin  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1(320.  when  our  pilgrim  fathers 
left  England  and  sailed  Into  unknown  seas. 
Continue  it  a.s  tliry  stepped  oif  the  ship  onto 
I'lynioulh  lUick  1;.  a  virgin,  hostile  wilder- 
ness. Continue  f.irther  Into  that  first  winter 
when  half  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  of 
their  original  ^'ro•Jp  died,  and  the  ground 
was  so  solidly  fro;'rn  that  they  were  unable 
to  bury  their  l-.xfd  ones.  IVenty  of  the 
twenty-four  households  lost  from  one  to 
four  In  that  first  winter.  Continue  with  us 
ns  the  Mayltower  left  for  England  that  fol- 
lowing Spring,  but  not  one  of  the  fifty-one 
romaminii  returned  home  and  to  native  land. 

Seen  also  in  the  lives  of  red-blooded  Amer- 
icans like  Patrick  Henry  who  made  that  im- 
mortal statement.  "Give  nie  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  J^ccn  in  ihote  who  died  on  the 
preen  at  Lc.xlnpton  and  in  the  snow  at  Valley 
Forge,  Tliose  who  pave  their  life's  blond  In 
the  shadow  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  on  the 
beachheads  of  Normandy,  and  In  the  valley 
of  the  river  Rhine.  Those  who  gave  all  on 
Iwo  Jima.  Guad.ilcan.il.  Crrrcgidor.  Pearl 
Harbor,  Korea  and  at  present  In  the  tangled 
forests  of  Vietnam.  We  have  been  in  our 
history,  a  great  n.iiion  under  God  and  no  one 
h.is  come  close  to  our  equal  In  history. 

Our  hcritrige  l."  Also  seen  In  our  past  na- 
tional leadership  These  colonial  leaders  that 
knelt  on  tliat  first  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
their  tears  of  trratitude  mixed  with  the 
falling  snow.  Further,  it  Is  seen  In  the  life 
of  our  first  pre.sideiu  during  those  days  of 
a  Etrueglinjj  reijublic.  as  he  knelt  In  the 
.snows  of  V.iUey  F  jrpe  to  seek  divine  guidance 
against  overwhelming  odds.  Seen  further  In 
the  days  of  chil  breakdown  when  Lincoln 
made  the  statement  that  many  times  he 
wa."!  driven  to  his  knees  when  he  was  f.iced 
with  the  overwhelming  realization  that  he 
had  no  where  else  to  go. 

It  Is  also  seen  in  <  ur  three  national  In- 
stitutions on  which  our  strength  has  been 
built.  Our  first  iiisiiiution  has  always  been 
our  homes.  A  place  where  discipline  has  been 
taught;  where  work  has  been  honorable; 
where  morals  have  been  Instilled  in  the  lives 
I'f  our  youth  from  feneration  to  generation: 
where  respect  for  Cri-d  has  always  been  a 
part  of  throughout  our  history.  The  second 
institution  that  our  preat  nation  has  been 
built  upon  l.s  our  schools,  where  there  has 
been  more  opportunity  lor  learning  than  In 
any  nation  in  the  world;  where  God  has  been 
recognized,  where  p:iirloiism  has  been  pro- 
moted and  respect  lor  the  things  that  have 
made  us  great  has  been  a  vital  part  of  this 
institution.  The  tiilrd  institution  upon  which 
our  foundation  h.is  been  resting  Is  our 
churches,  where  man  has  been  free  to  wor- 
ship according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience;  where  worship  was  the  center  of 
the  social  structure  C't  society.  The  center 
of  life  for  our  founding  fathers  was  a  place 
fwhere  they  could  find  "freedom  to  worship 
God." 

Also,  it  is  seen  in  the  very  wording  of  the 
great  national  d'x;umenis  that  send  a  tlirill 
and  chiU  up  the  spine  uf  any  true  American. 

Tlie  tliird  part  of  tliis  discussion  is;  What 
Is  our  here  and  now  .  .  .  Americans?  Are  we 
still  in  the  line  of  greatness  and  blessing  as 
CXlV— C7e— Fart  8 
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a  nation  as  we  studied  in  last  week's  Evaiitzcl? 
Just  a  few  observations  sliould  stir  u.s. 

What  about  the  conditions  in  the  preat 
Institutions  thai  have  made  America  great? 
P^rst.  WTiat  about  our  schools?  Our  centers 
of  higher  education  h.ive  become  centers  of 
immorality  and  sin.  The  respect  tor  autlior- 
ily  has  all  but  vanl.shed  a.s  our  youth  p;irade 
in  open  rebelliiin,  V,'e  l  ..n  no  longer  put  God 
in  His  rightful  place  because  of  our  court 
action.  We  are  forbidden  to  teach  Ciblical 
truths  in  many  arca.s.  but  we  can  teach  evolu- 
t:on  and  antl-Ciodism  without  much  oi  any 
hindrance. 

What  al)out  the  foundation  of  Amencan- 
i.-.m  as  was  t.iughl  in  our  homes?  As  t.oinc 
one  has  said,  there  i:.  "t:>o  much  concern  1.  r 
per.sonal  plc.-.sure.  The  dcktail  lounge,  the 
bridge  pirty.  .ithlelic  c  .nle.>^ts.  clubs,  and 
lodges  are  more  important  and  more  thrill- 
inu  than  lamily  life,  Trxi  many  wives  are 
working  and  t(jo  many  hii.sbands  are  moon- 
lighting m  order  to  secure  more  almighty 
dolUu"s  to  buy  more  hquur,  more  tobacco, 
better  cars,  and  more  entertainments,  while 
the  children  are  left  to  run  tlie  streets  with- 
out the  training  and  guidance  of  parents  " 
Divorce  is  on  the  incrc.xse  Il'.ecitimate  births 
are  increasing  year  after  year,  .'^"eparations 
and  broken  homes  are  the  criier  oi  tiie  day 
in  twentieth  century   America. 

What  about  our  churches'  In  many  pl.aces 
the  Scripture^  are  no  lunger  '-onsidered  in- 
falliblc.  The  Bible  Is  no  n-.orc  inspired  tlian 
Shakespeare  or  Emerson  Je?us  ChrL=t  1.^  de- 
nied. The  Virgin  Birth  i.^  made  light  of.  The 
death  of  Christ  a.s  a  s;icnfice  for  Em  is  ridi- 
culed. The  miracles  m  the  Bible  are  either 
placed  in  the  lairy  tale  class  or  attempts 
are  made  to  explain  them  from  llie  purely 
natural.  The  s<x;ial  Gospel  hat.  eliminated 
[jorsonal  Gospel,  and  eiiltrtainmont,  r.ither 
than  evangelism  has  seemingly  (>i-come  a 
primary  motive  of  the  church.  In  the  church, 
there  is  still  no  substitute  for  a  life  radically 
transformed  in  a  new  birth  experience.  There 
is  still  no  substitute  l^.-r  tlie  mighty  sin- 
cleansing  experience  of  the  Bapt:.=m  of  tiiC 
Holy  Ghost,  and  a  church  tltat  iTayt;  and 
fasts  until  the  course  of  history  is  changed. 

Our  very  way  of  life  is  threatened  in 
America.  Our  society  is  rotten  at  the  core. 
Book  stands  are  frought  v.ith  sex.  Television 
lias  eaten  the  heart  out  ol  morals  and  de- 
cency. The  past  twenty  yc^irs  population  has 
increased  34',;  while  crime  has  increased 
228'"  .  We  must  take  a  long,  hard  lixik  at 
the  here  and  now  of  America.  Are  we  as  con- 
cerned as  Christians  as  we  oupht  to  be? 

The  final  aspect  in  this  little  series  m  our 
midweek  Evangel  is  the  third  question; 
V.'hat  Is  Our  Hope.  .  .  American.s.^  Our  salva- 
tion is  not  in  our  -.vcalth  of  matcriiiUstic 
;;nd  scientific  progress.  Neither  is  it  giving  to 
be  in  our  made  .scr.amble  !,.'r  e^iifationa! 
achievement  or  intellectual  advnncem.ent. 
We  will  not  find  it  in  our  p'llitical  p;irties  or 
in  the  brains  ol  our  military  creniMscs.  It 
will  not  be  found  in  the  eattrtainment  world 
in  an  effort  to  deaden  our  thinking  to  the 
ills  that  face  u,s.  It  will  not  be  l',,\ind  in  a 
rt^sorting  to  LSD  or  pep  pills  or  tranquilizers. 

Any  restoration  th.it  v.il!  be  a  s  dvation  to 
this  great  land  of  America  must  come  from 
another  world  ns  a  supernatural  visitation. 
God  must  have  His  way  in  our  lieart.".  God 
will  then  have  His  way  in  our  homes.  God 
will  have  His  w-iy  in  our  churches  if  He  his 
His  way  in  cur  hearts  and  homes.  Then,  atid 
then  alone,  will  Ocd  liave  His  way  once 
more  in  our  Amer^c.i. 

We  must  refarn  t,;  the  Pentecostal  plan 
..nd  power  of  the  New  Testament  chu'ch  era. 
Wh;it  is  the  church  th.it  the  prit.es  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  r.cainst?  We  realize  that  it 
\v;is  the  church  tiiat  was  birth-ci.ited  .it 
Pentecost.  The  church  that  peneiraud  into 
Caesar's  househo'.d  in  the  Roman  era.  The 
church  that  has  spre,;d  by  the  b:ood  cf  tlie 
martjTs  down  across  th.e  long  r:gfs.  The 
mighty  Holy  Ghost  anointed  f:re-baptizcd 
force  that  we  read  of  in  l!ie  New  1  •-.lament. 
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It  will  be  the  powerful  fu'.fiJlment  c^f  .4cfs 
;  S.  The  one  that  came  into  existence  by  Holy 
Ghost  anointing  like  under  the  sound  of  a 
mighty  rushing  wind  th.il  we  read  about  in 
Arts  :'.' 

What  was  the  power  th.it  characterized 
'tills  church?  It  was  the  lullilmcnt  ol  Holy 
Ghost  Power.  It  manifested  itself  In  the 
power  Ol  utterance,  they  ail  V'egan  to  sjic.ik. 
l;i  the  power  ol  coiivictlun.  hearers  were 
pricked  to  the  heart.  In  the  jiower  cf  addi- 
tion, the  l.or.l  added  to  their  group  such  as 
were  beinp  savctl.  The  power  of  continuance. 
they  continued  Meadl.istly  In  tlic  Apostle's 
doctrine.  In  tnc  i>,jwer  cl  love,  they  had  all 
tilings  Common.  In  the  power  ol  coiisecrati  jii. 
they  jiartcd  with  their  wordly  possessions  t  j 
f  urtlier  the  c  ni.sc.  In  the  p  jwer  of  unity,  tlu-y 
were  ol  one  accord  In  t!;e  p  )wer  of  content- 
ment, they  ale  tlieir  meat  with  tfladnoss  I:i 
the  power  of  cleansing,  they  were  chararter- 
i.ed  by  .'-inpleness  ol  heart.  In  the  power  c  f 
worship,  tliey  were  continually  praising  G  <l. 
If  we  are  going  to  help  re- channel  Amcric.i 
b.i',  k  to  tiie  old  paths,  we  must  do  It  thr>.jU'.;li 
a  God-anomted.  Holy  Gliost  filled  Church. 
This  is  our  liojie.  Amcncuns!  M.iy  God  help  u>. 
here  at  our  church  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
•he  twentieth  century  und  do  (-ur  pirt  ti 
slrongtfien  the  nation  that  we  call  A;norl:;i. 


Royal  Oak:  An  All  America  City 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

I.\'  THE  HOU.SE  OF  HEPREi-ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  most  difficult  and  frustrating: 
ta.sks  is  to  answer  tho.se  who  are  seeking 
quick,  ea.sy  solutions  to  the  va.si  problems 
ot  crime  and  la-Alessness.  There  are.  ol 
course,  no  .such  simple  solutions. 

"Crime  and  lawlessness"  is  a  gener- 
alization behind  which  lurks  a  multi- 
tude ol  complex,  individual  problems. 
They  can  be  dealt  with  successfully  only 
on  an  individual  basis.  That  i.s  why.  lor 
example,  the  blanket,  impersonal  i-.p- 
jiroach  of  many  f'ederal  proKrams  lias 
failed  so  dramatically  in  .s.jlvmg  ihe.se 
problems. 

During  the  lai^l  9  years,  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  success  of  the  individual. 
l)er.son-to-i>erson  approach  manifested 
Itself  in  the  city  of  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  the 
largest  community  in  niy  congressional 
district. 

Conceived  and  pioneered  by  Municipal 
Judge  Keiih  J.  Leenhouts,  a  dedicated 
and  far-sighted  public  .-ervant.  the 
cuurtVs  unique  rehabilitative  jiroba'^ion 
jjrogram  ha.s  iieliJed  tiiousand.s  of  youiig 
offenders  and  already  lias  become  a 
model  for  58  cities  with  .sim.ilar  protirams 
throughout  the  United  Slates. 

The  program  lias  been  cited  in  a  nu.m- 
ber  of  national  magazines  ir.cluding  tlie 
Pleader's  Digest  and  Look. 

The  si^ecial  nature  of  the  p:ot,'ram  ha.s 
brought  it  two  other  unique  awards.  The 
first  was  a  4-year.  Sl'JO.OOO  grant  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health 
to  provide  scientific  proof  of  the  elTec- 
tiveness  of  tlie  program.  The  study  i,- 
.'^'•licduled  to  be  completed  in  the  sprin:: 
cf  1969.  But  prehminary  data  already  in- 
dicates the  ijrog.am's  o'.ei  whelming  suc- 
cess in  cc.mparison  with  traditional 
]c-obationary  programs. 

Tiie  second  awai'd  was  a  S'J4.000  grant 
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from  the  National  Board  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  to  encourage  other  courts 
and  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try lo  emulate  the  Royal  Oak  prottram 

On  Saturday  April  27  the  city  of  Roy- 
al Oak  and  Judge  Leenhouts  will  be 
lionnred  with  an  All  America  Cities 
Auaid  presented  by  the  National  Munic- 
ipal Leairue  and  Lf)ok  maKnzine  for  this 
outstanding    program 

The  growth  and  development  of  the 
program  provides  many  useful  and  in- 
teresting insights  for  all  of  us  in  our 
seaich  for  answers  to  similar  problems 

The  ^tory  began  in  August  1959  with 
a  17- year- old  ixiy  who  came  before  Judge 
Leenhouts  charced  with  armed  robbery. 

The  boy  was  alone  without  attorney, 
friends,  or  ;>arents 

When  the  preliminary  examination 
was  concluded  Judge  Leenhouts  asked 
the  boy  about  his  parents  He  learned 
tliat  the  boys  mother  had  died  -.vhen  he 
was  9  and  his  father  had  left  before  her 
funeral  was  over  " 

TVie  !udKe  asked  the  boy  where  he  had 
been  !ivm? 

Well.   I  Itved   with  my  grandmother  for  a 

while    buL   she   died  Then    I    lived    with    an 

iivint  .md  uncle,  but  they  were  divorced  and 

neither  w.-inted  me  I  have  just  lived  here 
iind   'here  >ini'c 

Se\eral  weeks  later  nine  men  sat 
around  a  table  discussing  the  case.  As 
Judt;e  Leenhouts  recalls: 

We  could  do  nothing  for  that  boy  He  was 
now  before  the  higher  courts  awiiuing  trial 
and  probable  sentencing  But  how  about  the 
others  who  would  follow'  Were  we  equally 
het^Iess:' 

The  „roup  included  two  Protestant 
ministers,  a  Catholic  priest,  a  psychia- 
trist, a  .xsychologist.  a  former  profes- 
sional youth  worker,  tw-o  junior  high 
school  assistant  principals,  and  the 
judge  .All  except  one  were  close  iiersonal 
friends  o:  Jud:;e  Leenhouts  They  decided 
they  would  :r\  and  do  something  for  the 
young  iier.s.ii!  ;n  trouble 

On  April  15.  1960.  Judge  Leenhouts 
received  ^auction  of  the  Michigan  Cor- 
rections Commission  to  institute  a  new- 
type  of  probation  program.  The  plan 
worked  this  way: 

Each  of  eight  •counselors"  would  vol- 
unteer a  maximum  of  5  hours  iJer  month 
to  a  maximum  of  five  probationers  each. 
They  would  receive  no  pay. 

An  assistant  lunior  high  school  prin- 
cipal was  appointed  chief  probation  offi- 
cer He  agreed  to  work  additional  hours 
to  coordinate  the  program,  also  without 
pay 

As  Judge  Leenhouts  recalls 

Their  goal  was  to  'establish  an  inspiration- 
al relationship  of  trust,  confidence  and  ad- 
miration between  the  probationer  and  an 
adult  In  the  community  who  had  both  the 
zeal  of  the  volunteer  and  the  training,  edu- 
cation, and  experience  of  the  expert  In  a 
phase  of  counseling. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said.  .\t  least  we 
were  not  lacking  in  dedication,  enthusiasm 
and  counseling  e.xperience  Incidentally,  this 
Is  perhaps  one  of  our  most  unique  features. 
The  volunteer  usually  is  an  expert  We  antici- 
pated that  the  program  would  continue  as 
originally  begun,  supplemented  i>nly  by  more 
counselors.  How  wrong  we  were 

In  June  of  1960.  .bout  2  months  after 
the  program   got    underway,  it   became 
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apparent  that  the  chief  probation  officer 
was  working  many  more  hours  than  a 
volunteer  .should 

The  group  talked  to  a  businessman  who 
agreed  to  mak''  .i  $50  donation  to  the  pro- 
bation department  He  w  as  the  program's 
first  financial  contributor  Toward  the 
end  of  June,  two  other  businessmen 
agreed  to  pay  S25  a  month  each  until  the 
end  of  the  year  Tliey  were  the  program's 
first  permanent  contributors 

The  program  was  now  on  a  reasonably 
solid  financial  foundation,  at  least  for 
6  months  And.  the  proiiram  now  had  its 
first  paid  professional,  the  chief  proba- 
tion officer 

Toward  the  end  of  1961.  .several  more 
volunteer  counselors  were  added  and  the 
chief  probation  officer's  ni.seload  was  lul- 
tlna  extremely  lieavy  It  had  reached  the 
point  where  he  wa-s  rapidly  becoming  an 
administrator  only  The  uroup  decided 
to  hire  a  stafT  assistant"  who  would  re- 
duce the  chief  probation  officer's  admin- 
istrative workload  For  the  job.  the  ;;roup 
drew  on  one  of  its  orl-'inal  members,  an 
assistant  .lunior  hii;h  school  principal 
who  agreed  to  work  L'5  hours  a  month 

To  hire  him.  it  was  nece.ssiiry  to  raise 
more  money.  Four  of  the  community's 
largest  businesses  aureed  to  contribute 
S25  per  month  each  The  prorram  had 
now  growri  to  two  part-time  employees 
who  worked  25  hours  a  month  each,  ap- 
proximately 35  volunteer  counselors  and 
an  income  of  $100  a  month. 

Judge  Leenhouts  said: 

We  were  sure  that  we  had  reached  onr  peak 
and  that  the  challenge  would  be  met  Again. 
we  were  badly  mistaken 

In  May  of  1961,  the  city  of  Royal  Oak 
1,'ave  the  program  32  200  It  was  an  un- 
solicited L'ift  The  city,  aware  of  the  pro- 
gram s  success,  liad  decided  to  help  out 
The  City's  participation  has  Krown  over 
the  years  to  the  ijoint  where  it  now  fi- 
nances about  75  i)ercent  of  the  prooram 

As  the  program's  caseload  continued 
to  -.row.  the  problems  of  administration 
became  more  and  more  time  consuming. 
For  example  notices  of  monthly  meet- 
ings once  had  bi-en  simply  a  matter  of 
lettin?  a  few  friends  know  atxjut  a  eet- 
together.  Suddenly,  it  involved  mailing 
35  notices. 

Up  to  this  point  most  of  the  admin- 
istration had  been  done  by  Judge  Leen- 
houts But  by  early  1961.  he  found  him- 
self involved  in  .some  15  to  20  hours  per 
week  with  the  proljation  department  in 
addition  to  the  40  or  so  hours  required 
by  regular  court  activities. 

Jud^e  Leenhouts  says: 

We  seriously  considered  the  pos*lblll'y  of 
being  more  selective  and  taking  only  those 
violators  who  presented  the  gravest  need. 
While  this  sounds  good  on  paper.  It  doesn't 
work  out  that  way.  We  decided  that  we 
couldn  t  turn  our  baclis  on  .myone  in  real 
need  of  help 

About  that  time,  a  friend  of  the  judge 
volunteered  his  services.  A  retired  busi- 
ness executive,  he  liad  a  fine  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  others  and  particularly 
to  the   needs  of  young  probationers. 

He  offered  to  donate  15  iiours  a  week 
to  the  prour-djn  without  i)ay.  But  within 
a  few  months  additional  contributors  had 
been  found  and  he  began  to  work  full- 
time  in  the  program 

Due  to  the  limitations  of  social  security 
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Ills  maximum  pay  was  only  $100  a  month 
or  about  60  cents  an  hour.  He  sjx^nt 
lu^rly  all  of  his  time  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program 

In  addition,  to  other  duties,  lie  con- 
tacted each  volunteer  counselor  at  least 
once  a  month  for  i)rogress  reiwits  He 
met  at  least  once  a  wf-ek  with  staff  coun- 
.>elors  He  also  sent  out  notices  of  monthly 
meetings,  wrote  letters  for  the  chief  pro- 
bation officer  and  the  chief  counselors, 
prepared  i>robation  orders,  typed  bench 
warrants,  contacted  the  psychiatrists, 
and  i>erfi)tmed  countless  other  tasks. 

Mcvst  important,  he  freed  counselors 
frotn  admini.stiative  details  and  duties. 
Without  him.  Judge  Leenhouts  believes, 
the  i>iT)gram  would  not  have  continued 
long  after  the  first  year  An  a.ssistant  was 
later  added  to  lielp  m  administration 
and  a  third  person  has  now  been  hired 
to  keep  pace  with  t;rowth  All  three  are 
retired  senior  citizens. 

For  the  last  4  years  several  women  in 
the  community  have  donated  their  time 
to  ix-rform  .secretarial  and  clerical  serv- 
icis  Much  of  the  lelterwritlna  and  typ- 
ing has  been  dime  by  them. 

The  program  L'rew  and  expanded  in 
relation  lo  the  needs  of  the  court  and  the 
probationers. 

The  judge  noted,  for  exami)le.  that  a 
presentence  investigation  department 
was  needed  to  gather  factual  background 
information  and  couple  it  with  psycho- 
louical  testinu  and  psychiatric  evalua- 
tions 

The  .ludge  located  a  minister  with 
training  m  criminology  who  took  on  the 
job  Eventually  it  grew  to  the  point  where 
some  25  volunteer  psychiatrists,  10  volun- 
teer psychologists,  two  staff  psychiatrists, 
and  five  psychological  and  psychiatric 
clmics  were  assisting  All  except  the  pre- 
sentence investigator  and  the  staff  psy- 
duatrists  sened  without  pay.  L^■en  those 
receiving;  some  pay  was  \astly  underpaid 
and  so.  quasi-volunteers. 

Next  the  court  heard  about  group  ixsy- 
chotherapy  and  thought  it  might  help  in 
the  probation  program.  Judge  Leenhouts 
contacted  some  more  of  his  business 
friends  who  donated  enough  money  to 
hire  a  psychiatrist  The  psychiatrist  al- 
though i)aid.  agree  to  work  at  less  than 
half  the  going  professional  fee. 

Fiom  experience,  the  i;roup  learned 
that  -ome  defendants  could  be  better 
helped  by  individual  psychiatric  treat- 
ira.'iit.  Gradually,  the  court  found  some 
30  psychiatrists  who  at^reed  to  volun- 
tarily treat  persons  who  could  not  afford 
to  i)ay  tor  such  services. 

As  the  program  grew,  two  associate 
staff  i)sychiatr>sts  were  added  to  admin- 
ister and  coordinate  the  program. 

Additional  professional  counseling  was 
needed  both  directly  with  the  probationer 
and  to  better  supervise  volunteer  coun- 
selors. The  program  now  has  11  such  pro- 
fessional staff  counselors  who  perform 
lx)th  functions. 

Basically,  those  four  areas — profes- 
sional counseling,  presentence  investiga- 
tion, administration  and  psychiatric 
counseling — form  the  foundation  of  the 
program.  In  each  area,  the  same  formula 
has  proven  successful.  First,  a  dedicated 
professional  was  found  who  was  willing 
to  work  as  a  volunteer  or  quasi-volunteer. 
Then,  as  many  volunteers  as  possible 
were  located  to  assist  him.  Working  side 
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by  side  the  professional  and  the  volun- 
teer have  succeeded  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. 

Other  aspects  of  the  program  followed 
a  different  pattern.  In  the  development 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  volunteer 
sponsors,  employment  counseling,  non- 
support  enforcement,  church-referral, 
optometri-sts.  lawyers  and  doctor  referral 
proirams,  a  volunteer  or  group  of  volun- 
teers began  and  maintained  them  with- 
out i'1'ofes.sional  a.'^sistance. 

Judge  Leenhouts  .sums  up  the  history 
and  growth  of   the  program  this  way: 

A  need  would  mmiilest  itself.  The  court 
had  no  ability  to  supply  lliat  need.  The 
court  would  then  isk  the  cnmniunity  lo 
voluntarily  supply  iulticiont  money  to  hire 
an  extremely  competent  but  underpaid,  dedi- 
cated prnfps.slnrnl  :ind  many  volunteers  to 
worli  with  him  to  solve  the  problem  presented 
by  the  probationer,  nr  the  court  itsked  for 
volunteer.s  hImiic  to  piipply  the  needed  service. 

The  community  and  its  citizens  have  oeen 
magnlfli.t-nt.  They  h.ive  truly  lultilled  the 
Biblical  quot:ition;  ".•\h1c,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you:  .seek  ,'<!id  \o  .sh.nll  find;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  nnto  yoti  " 

TTie  hlstnrlr:il  development  of  thi.s  pro- 
pram  ha.s  been  thrilUnt'  and  gratifying  For 
every  task  to  be  perl<;rmed,  10  liands  stretch 
forward  to  lu Ip.  We  are  rarely  disappointed. 

It  has  been  s.Ud  that  all  that  is  necessary 
for  evil  to  t.'iuniph  i.s  for  men  of  good  will 
to  do  nothing.  We  are  .satiyJicd  that  the  op- 
posite Is  also  true  .Ml  that  Is  necessary  for 
good  to  prevail  i.s  for  men  and  women  of 
pood  will  t<i  do  everythinp.  For  the  past  6 
years  we  have  seen  tiieni  do  so.  The  experi- 
ence has   been   exciting   and   memorable. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  for  every  need 
there  Is  a  person  who  can  und  will  supply 
that  need  C'n  a  volunteer  or  semi-volunteer 
basis.  Tliere  seem.s  to  be  no  limit  to  what 
people  of  the  Judeo-Christian  concern  will 
do  us  \oIuiiteers.  ([Ua.si-volunteers,  or  vol- 
unt.iry  l.nanci.il  c^  ntribulors. 

Hel))  came  from  outside  Roval  Oak  as 
well. 

Tlie  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns of  tlie  Methodist  Church  was  so 
impre.s.scd  with  the  program  it  provided 
S24.000  la.st  year  to  help  spread  the  con- 
cept to  munifipal  courts  in  cities 
throu.uhout  the  country. 

To  date,  lower  "mi.sdcmeanor"  courts 
i;i  58  cities  who  handle  nearly  8  million 
offenders  each  vi  ar  have  instituted  simi- 
lar pro.granis. 

Many  more  courts  are  in  the  process 
of  devcloi^ing  the  same  sort  of  programs. 
The  courts  ranee  from  New  Jersey  to 
California  i-.iid  from  Minnesota  to  Okla- 
lioma. 

Judge  Ltenhouts  istimatcs  that  by 
1969  at  kast  100  couits  will  have  a  sim- 
ilar program  in  operation. 

Called  Project  Misdemeanant,  the 
church  grant  is  predicated  on  the  belief 
that  lawbreakers  can  be  in-evented  from 
becominu  s':>rious  criminals  if  i!':cy  rre 
caught  and  helped  early. 

Ironically,  until  tiic  Royal  Oak  tro- 
'u-am  was  dcvelo!)ed  a  low  lower  or 
municiijal  louius,  the  courts  that  handle 
ierson,<:,  '-uilty  of  misdemeanors  or  minor 
crimes.  h,ad  probation  programs.  The  re- 
ha'Dilitative  iirograms  were  confined  to 
the  higher  courts  and  prisons  which  dealt 
mostly  with  persons  whose  criminal  atti- 
tudes were  much  mere  firmly  dcveloix;d. 

The  Methodist  Church  saw  i'l  the 
Royal  Oak  program  a  comparison  with 
the  small  community  church.  It  noted. 
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for  example,  that  the  I  loyal  Oak  proba- 
tion program  provides  the  community 
with  an  estimated  $100  000  w  ortli  of  serv- 
ices each  year  on  a  $17,000  a  year  budget 
from  the  city.  It  accomplishes  this 
through  the  use  of  more  than  500  volun- 
teers. In  Its  endor.semcnt  of  I  lie  Royal 
Oak  prot^ram,  the  MelhodLst  Chuicli  ex- 
plained its  int^'resl  and  iiivolvenu nt  liiis 
w  ay : 

Even  as  a  small  church  (>i>eni'es  s  ,*250  000 
a  year  prognim  ot  si'rvioes  to  its  comnuinity 
on  a  budget  of  $'25,000  ,i  ye,vr,  so  can  the 
court.  Both  can  rely  on  the  volunteer  whom 
the  church  call,";  .Sundny  .«^chr>r)l  teachers,  fi- 
'Muce  committer  niemi>prs  and  other  tu.le.s. 
Tile  ( ourts  call  them  \(jhinteer  counselors, 
profe-sional  counselors  i^dministr.itors.  and 
:■>  forth.  We  can  meet  the  cliallenge  In  our 
niisdemeanant  courts  i:,  .ind  onlv  U.  we  go 
;>i  "ur  c;t!xeti.s  and  lusk  for  their  help.  They 
will  respond  macnihcently  for.  aft*'r  all.  they 
are  citizens  of  a  Jewish-Christian  city,  atate 
iiirl  N;itinn. 

Th.c  cliurch's  pioL'i-aiii  i.Tovid's  free 
a.ssi.stance  l-o  cnminunilits  inl<>ri'.sted  in 
launchiivi  .similar  .kiiuis  of  i,robation 
prosuams.  As.-;istance  takes  the  siiape  of 
two  films  illustratnur  the  oi>ernlK)n  of 
the  Royal  Oak  i/rorram.  ainplo  literature. 
speakers,  and  consultants 

The  church  offers  interested  commu- 
nities this  advice: 

First,  start  small  and  build  .'i)irit.  A  pro- 
bation program  fe.^turinp  citizen  participa- 
tion will  succeed  onlv  1:  ii  ha.s  line  spirit. 

Secondly,  no  one  ha.s  all  of  the  answers 
We  Ic.irn  from  each  other  I  .ich  community 
siiould  a-ssess  Its  own  needs  and  its  own  re- 
sources. Do  not  try  to  copy  any  cither  c<im- 
munity.  E.ich  community  should  decide  for 
Itself  what  kind  of  program  it  sliould  start 

The  central  questions  raised  about  re- 
habilitative procranis  of  this  sort  are: 
Do  they  work  and,  how  do  you  know  they 
work? 

In  an  effort  to  provide  documented 
an.swers  to  tho.se  questions,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health  m  April  of 
1965  provided  ?  120.000  for  a  4-year  study 
of  the  propram. 

The  study,  scheduled  to  be  complete  In 
1969,  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  offend- 
ers who  go  throuch  the  Royal  Oak  pro- 
bation procram  and  those  processed 
through  a  comparable  court  In  a  city 
without  extensive  probationary  ."services. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Ko.schtial.  M.A.,  le- 
Eearch  director  cf  the  project,  explains  its 
operation  this  way: 

We  tested  the  defendants  -uho  appeared 
before  the  Royal  0;ik  Court  and  another 
court,  which  we  will  c.iU  court  A.  The  de- 
fendants in  each  court  received  a  Firies  of 
tests  to  ttudy  their  hostility,  acercssive- 
ncj;s.  bellicerence.  and  antisocial  altitudes. 
One  ot  the  tests  used  was  the  Minnesota 
Multi-Pha.sic  Inventory. 

At  the  end  of  13  ir.onth?,  the  f.une  oe- 
fendar.t.'^  vere  tested  nraln.  I:  tlicir  iiiiitudes 
and  behavior:il  concept.s  h;ui  c!-.;inged  about 
the  same  amount  ::i  both  courts,  then  in- 
tensive probation  would  ni.ike  no  difference. 

We  I'.re  now  more  thrin  half-way  throuch 
the  tcstincr  and  retesiins  prosram  <ind  cm 
evaluate  our  results  at  tiie  liallway  mark. 
The  re.sultf  have  been  nio.n  i:ratifyii.2  from 
the  standpoint  of  tlie  Royal  Oak  Municipal 
C'.urt  and  the  use  ol  extensive  jirobaiion. 

In  Royal  Oak.  c:  fae  G7  youtliful  offenders 
tested,  till  Ijcine  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
2.5  and  all  hciug  white  ir.alc.s.  7  tested  nor- 
mal both  liefore  nnrt  after  tlie  testing  pro- 
!.r.ini  pnd  '^vere  eliminated.  Of  the  remaining 
40.     31     showed     definite     improvement,     ij 
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bhowed  no  chance,  and  four  re(!;rei*ed.  Tins 
means  that  77  5  percent  improved.  12  5  per- 
cent th'iwed  no  cluiiige,  and  10  percent  re- 
gre;;sed  " 

In  cotirt  A.  5  were  elimtnr.ti'd  because 
they  tested  normal  both  before  and  after. 
Of  the  42  remainln '.  10  improved  12  showed 
no  ch.tiu^e.  and  20  r.'L'rcsi  d.  'Ihls  means  that 
23  8  percent  Improved,  28  5  percent  thowed 
no  cliaiige.  and  47  U  percent  riv.rt'^.sed,  'I'hu.s. 
iimre  than  IJ  I'Ut  of  4  showed  improvement 
ill  Roval  Oak,  Less  than  1  out  of  4  .showed 
i:n])roM'ment  m  rourt  A.  One  out  of  10  in 
Royal  Oak  repressed  Nearly  1  ^lut  of  2  re- 
rre.'.sed  In  court  A. 

Mr  Ko.schtial  j)oinl.s  i  ut  that,  except 
for  their  ijrobatioti  ij;o':r.ims.  tiie  Royal 
dak  court  and  court  A  arc  icmaikably 
similar. 

Both  have  a  budget  from  tiie  municiiJal 
government  of  about  $17,000  a  year,  arc 
located  i:i  eitiis  with  populations  of 
alxjut  100.000.  aiid  in  luru'e  metroix>litan 
areas. 

And,  both  com  t.s  believe  that  probation 
should  be'.'in  in  the  ■\'asl  maiority  of  cases 
with  some  form  of  punishment.  Both 
believe  that  the  k sson  of  lehabiliUttion 
must  bc-iin  w.tii  the  le.sson  of  nality  and 
1  otii  t..se  fines  and  jail  terms  in  addition 
to  probation  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Ko.schtial  sums  up  his  pieliminary 
findings  in  tluse  words: 

The  only  difference  (between  the  two  pro- 
grams) is  in  the  follow-up  after  the  punish- 
ment i.s  over  and  the  probationary  i)erlod 
lieeins.  There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  elTtctlve- 
ness  (if  the  Royal  Oak  proiTam.  The  credit 
iiropcrly  goes  iiot  to  one  person  or  a  small 
^•roiip  01  persons  hut  to  tiie  .spirit  of  the  citl- 
i-en.s  of  the  city  of  Royal  Oak. 

II  is  that  spirit.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
National  Municipal  Ijcaeue  and  Look 
maaazine  will  honor  on  .Satuiday  with 
tlic  i)re.sentation  of  an  All  America  Cities 
Award  to  Royal  Oak.  And.  it  is  that  spirit 
liiat  has  impressed  so  ma!i\-  other  local 
and  national  organizations  and  which 
makes  me  so  proud  to  represent  this  out- 
.siaiidin;;  communiiy  and  its  fine  resi- 
dents. 


A  Bill  To  Authorize  tiie  Secretary  of 
Transportation  To  Document  Tempo- 
rarily a  Foreign-Built  Ferry  for  Limited 
Operation  in  Domestic  Trade 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

UF    .M.ASKA 
I\  TTIE  ROUSE  OF  IiEPRE.?E.NT.'\TIVES 

Diur^dav.  April  25.  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  by  rcquf.st.  a  bill  de- 
sisned  to  tompfirarily  allow  tlie  State  of 
Alaska  to  oixrate  a  foreien-built  vessel 
as  i:«art  of  its  marine  highway  system. 

The  marine  h.i'-'liway  in  sonthca.'^t 
Ala.ska  is  a  three-vessel.  State-owned  sys- 
t-^m  connectine  the  cities  of  tiie  region 
on  a  daily  basis.  Last  winter  the  State 
extended  the  sy.stem  to  Seattle,  an  ex- 
periment which  proved  hitrhly  succe.ssful. 
The  State  wishes  to  continue  this  route 
dunne  the  summer  but  cannot  do  so  with 
the  j-iresi.'nt  number  of  ships.  As  a  result 
a  dilic'ent  search  was  made  f  3r  a  suitable 
ve.ssel  that  could  be  purcha.'^ed  or  iL'ased. 
No  American  rhijj  was  found  nor  could 
any  ship  be  built  iii  time. 
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This  month  the  Stat<'  of  Alaska  pur- 
chased a  Swedish  vessel  suitable  for  this 
service  The  .i, 300-ton  ship,  the  Bntan- 
nica  is  363  feet  in  length,  with  berths  for 
400  passengers  and  s;>ace  for  150  cars. 
Less  than  I  year  old  the  vt^ssel  is  ideal 
for  the  trade 

The  bill  introduced  today  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  hIII  allow  the  vessel  to 
ojxrate  between  American  ;>ort.s  pending 
the  construction  of  a  new  ship. 

The  bin  would  al.so  allow  the  ship  to 
opeaite  under  international  safety  rules. 
After  the  siunmer  run  it  will  be  modified 
to  comply  with  domestic  regulations.  The 
bill  follows 

H  R    16822 

A  bill  to  iiuthorlze  the  Secretary  of  Traiis- 
portfttlon  to  Llocnment  temporarily  a  for- 
I'lijn-tiullt  ferry  for  limbed  operation  In 
tlomestic  trnde 

;?<•  If  fnartfd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rr-pr.-<ientati' PI  o/  t>ie  United  States  of 
A'Ti-ni-a  in  Co'igrc.ij  asiernbted.  That  not- 
wUhatiiinilriK  uhe  provisions  of  law  of  the 
United  St-Ueo  restricting  to  vessels  of  the 
United  states  the  transportation  of  paaaen- 
i{ers  .iiid  merchandl^  directly  or  Indirectly 
fn^ni  my 'jx)r»  in  the  tTnltcd  States  to  .mother 
port  of  the  United  Stiitps  the  Secretary  of 
Transf)ortatlon  ts  uilhorlzed  and  directed  to 
Issue  n  ceniHciite  of  inspection  based  on  com- 
pliance with  the  stiindardR  tor  new  -.essels  of 
the  International  Conf^-rence  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea.  1960.  .^iiU  to  document  is  a  vessel 
of  the  United  St/ites.  for  three  years  for  op- 
eration between  Southeastern  Alaska  .ind  a 
port  or  ports  in  the  St.ite  of  \V\ishln(?ton,  for 
c.irrluge  >f  passeiiKers  .md  merchandise,  a 
foreign- buUt  ferry  owned  and  to  be  operated 
bv  the  State  of  .Maska  Provided  that  the  ves- 
sel shall  not  be  used  m  such  service  after 
N'.ivember  1  1068  until  it  fully  compiles  with 
the  marme  ins!)p<;i.>n  :aw,s  of  the  United 
States. 


No    Time    for    Violence 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

■T     NEW     Vr.RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    AprU  25.   1968 

Mr  RESNICK  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
many  voices  amonji  us  now  predicting  a 
summer  of  violence  in  the  ^treets  of  our 
cities  I  do  not  aitree  with  them  that 
violence  is  unavoidable,  although  it  is 
ea.sy  to  understand  the  blind  rage  that 
may  sometimes  well  up  in  the  deprived, 
tlie  poverty-stricken,  the  despairing,  just 
as  It  was  easy  to  understand  the  rage 
which  welled  up  :n  all  of  us  earlier  this 
month  alter  the  brutal  as.sassmatlon  of 
the  Reverend  Dr  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. 

But  violence,  as  we  all  siiould  icnow 
alter  witnessing  the  events  of  past  sum- 
mers, solves  nothing  leather  it  creates 
further  problems,  leavim;  in  its  wake  only 
rubble  and  the  bereaved  Prugie.ss  comes 
m  other  ways  and  no  one  was  more  aware 
of  that  fact  than  Dr  King,  who  preached 
the  gospel  oi  non\iolence,  of  love  for 
liiose  who  hate,  of  understanding  for 
those  who  have  no  understanding.  The 
message  of  his  life  and  ins  death  was 
tiiat  love  is  a  weapon 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  shortly 
alter  the  assassination,  published  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  violence,  quoting 
both  Dr  King  and  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  which  showed  a  commendable 
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understanding,  restraint,  and  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  The  News 
has  spoken  out  before.  fre<iuently  and 
forcefully,  on  thi.s  subject  and.  as  well, 
on  the  underlying  cau.ses  of  the  tensions 
in  our  cities  This  editortal  is  but  one 
exatriple  of  its  thoughtful  approach  to 
the  problems  which  concern  all  of  us. 
but  it  IS  a  particularly  pertinent  example 
as  we  approach  another  sunmier  I 
should  like  to  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  and  I 
include  it  in  the  Hecord  at  this  point: 
IProm  the  New  Yt  rk  Dally  News.  Apr  6.  1968) 
No  Time  for  Violence 

It  IH  efiRy  to  understand  without  approv- 
Ini?.  the  H<Ml».ered  violence  in  some  i  Itles' 
Setnro  xe<'tlon«  fcilli>wlnK  the  murder  in 
MemphU  Thursdnv  night  of  the  Rev  Dr 
Martin  I.uther  Kln^ 

When  .t  tx-loved  leader  of  any  i?»iu,se  18 
a.s«as*lnated.  Rome  pet>ple  are  bound  V:>  react 
with  blind  rage 

Vlolenoe,  however  woiild  he  the  worst 
possible  weapon  for  Negroes  to  snatch  up  In 
seeking  vengeance  tor  thl.i  murder  of  a  famed 
civil  rights  leader  Tills  fact  we  believe  Is 
well  knfjwn  to  the  krrcat  Nein^o- modem te  ma- 
jority- which  now  tias  a  golden  opportunity 
to  restrain   the  small   extremist   minority 

When  such  llre-eal«'rs  ii.s  Stokely  C'ar- 
inlchael  try  to  kick  up  .irmed  revolt  anionK 
Negroes  on  accoxint  of  the  iimrder.  they  .ixe 
chiefly  inviting  violent  reaction  by  whites 
against  all  Neeroes  miKlerates  as  well  as  ex- 
trenilstj!  And  whiles  In  this  rountrv  for 
better  Lir  for  worse   far  outnumber  blacks 

rhe  fallen  le.ider  Idmself  wa-s  a  longtime 
foe  of  racial  violence — though  In  recent 
months  he  appeared  to  feel  that  he  had  to 
mane  some  nUnor  ( onresslons  to  the  fire- 
eaters  in  order  to  maintain  lils  own  influ- 
ence But  his  l)a»lc  philosophy  was  expressed 
in  this  parat?raph   rrom  one  of  his  speeches 

We  must  use  the  weap<Tn  <>f  love  We  must 
have  compassion  and  understanding  for  those 
who  hate  us  We  must  realize  so  many  people 
.ire  taught  to  hate  us  that  ttiey  .ire  not 
totally   responsible   tor   their   hate  " 

Rather  reminds  one  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount 

In  the  floods  of  comment  on  the  King 
murder  by  innumerable  prominent  persons, 
we  think  the  best  sinalc  remark  came  within 
minutes  ifter  the  murder  from  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  iwho.  Inoidentallv.  has 
done  more  for  the  Negro  than  .my  President 
since  .\braiiam  Lincoln  i 

We  I  Ml  .vchleve  nothlajt;  by  lawlessness 
and  dUlsivenesa  among  tne  .American  peo- 
ple It  Is  only  by  joining  together  and  only 
by  w<>rklng  t:)gether  ran  we  continue  to  move 
toward  equaUty  and  rulflllment  for  all  of  our 
people  ■ 

It  18  In  that  spirit  that  all  .Americans  can 
most  effectively  attack  their  race  problems — 
and  conduct  themselves  In  the  manner  that' 
would  have  had  the  warmest  approval  ot 
Maxtln  Luther  Kim; 
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RetolutioB  in  Memory  of  Reverend  Kinf 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

•  i    MAa.-5.\ciii srrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  35.   1968 

Mr  PHIl^IN  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  include 
a  very  movinkt  re.solution  in  honor  of 
Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  Km;.  Jr  ■.:;ifted 
preacher  and  ouistandmit  leader  of  the 
cause  of  civil  right*,  who  was  recently  so 
cruelly  and  tragically  assassinated 

This  enclosed  resolution  was  .sent  to 
me  by  the  distinguished  cliairman  of  the 


Honorable  board  of  selectmen  in  the 
town  of  Stow.  Mass .  Mr.  Roland  N. 
Wright,  whose  colleagues  on  the  board 
are  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hill  and  Mr.  J.  Bruce 
Aver 

The  resolution  was  not  only  timely, 
but  extremely  well  expre.ssed.  and  I 
thought  the  House  and  the  country 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it, 
since  it  exemplifies  the  depth  of  the  grief 
and  sorrow  felt  throughout  the  Nation 
for  the  shocking  incident  that  cut  down, 
even  before  the  prime  of  his  life,  this 
highly  talented  Negro  leader,  preacher. 
and  orator  who  for  years  has  been  such 
a  vital,  dynamic  part  of  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

The  c.tuse  of  civil  rights  and  equality 
of  treatment  for  all  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution  is  close  to  the  hearts  of  an 
overwhelming  number  of  the  American 
people 

At  this  t!me  of  i)oignant  sorrow  and 
grief,  we  txtcnd  sincere  prayers  and 
profound  sympathy  to  his  devoted,  ag- 
ijrieved  widow  and  sorely  afflicted  family. 
It  IS  for  us  aLso  to  reaffirm  our  resolve 
and  hiKh  purix)se  to  vigorously  continue 
our  work  for  civil  rights,  and  move  as  ex- 
peditiously as  iKtssible  to  attack  the  evils 
and  injustice  that  must  be  rooted  from 
our  society,  if  we  are  to  accord  that 
measure  of  justice,  compassion,  and  sus- 
taining help  that  is  required  adequately 
to  implement  our  programs  for  the  full 
reah/ation  of  civil  rights  in  this  Nation. 

I  want  the  Negro  people  and  their 
leaders  to  understand  that  at  this  time, 
as  at  all  times,  they  will  continue  to  have 
my  strong,  unwavering  support,  not  only 
for  civil  rights  but  Ln  every  other  meas- 
ure and  proposal  designed  to  sustain 
and  serve  their  cause. 

The  resolution  follows: 

A  Resolution  in  Memory  cif  Rfv   Dr   Martin 
LtnrnEK  King.  Jr 

On  April  19.  1968.  we  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  Ideals  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  equality 
f  .r    which    our   country    .-tands 

Many  great  Americans  have  died  for  these 
principles,  and  the  recent  murder  of  the 
Reverend  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  .  Is  .i 
painful  reminder  that  Intolerance  ^ind  vio- 
lence are  still  among  us 

I«t  us  remember  his  ex.imple  .ind  reaffirm 
our  devotion  to  peace  and  equality  among 
all  men.  Let  us  resolve  on  this  Patriots' 
Day  to  strive  every  day  for  the  uoals 
enunciated  by  our  tounding  f.ithers  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  a  continuing  memorial  to  Dr  King,  the 
trustees  of  the  Randall  Library  have  ap- 
proved a  shelf  be  dedicated  In  his  name  and 
contributions  invited  for  the  purchase  of 
hooks  on  human  rights  and  the  history  of  the 
American  NegiD. 

Roi..\ND  N    Wright. 
ARriuR  s   Hill. 
J   Bruce  Ayees, 
Stou  Board  Of  Scirctmcn 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  Preiident? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  94th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  liave  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


April 
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The  IDA  Replenishment 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

r.'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  liEUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gulf  be- 
tween life  in  the  world's  "developed 
North"  and  life  in  the  "imderdeveloped 
South"  continues  to  widen.  The  United 
States  must  continue  to  display  the  re- 
solve that  has  marked  our  past  efforts 
to  assist  the  peoples  of  poorer  coun- 
tries. Unless  we  do  so.  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  help  with  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  emerging  nations,  the 
discontent  born  of  abject  poverty  will 
keep  the  world  In  a  turmoil. 

We  now  have  before  us  legislation  to 
replenish  the  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  af- 
filiate of  the  World  Bank  which  finances 
development  projects  in  the  poorest 
countries  for  long  periods  of  time  and 
at  low  Interest. 

Last  month,  the  developed  countries 
agreed  to  replenish  IDA  resources  with 
a  total  contribution  of  $1.2  billion,  to  be 
paid  over  a  3-year  period  beginning  this 
year.  The  United  States  share  would  be 
$480  million,  or  40  percent  of  the  total, 
to  be  paid  In  three  equal  annual  pay- 
ments of  $160  million.  This  compares 
with  a  U.S.  share  of  $104  million  an- 
nually, or  about  42  percent  of  the  total, 
In  the  first  IDA  replenishment  in  1964. 

I  know  that  we  are  all  concerned  about 
our  country- 's  present  difficulties  with  its 
international  balance  of  payments.  Thus, 
during  the  3  years  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and  for  as  long  thereafter  as  permitted 
by  the  state  of  Its  resources,  IDA  will 
draw  upon  the  U.S.  contribution  only  in 
tl»e  amounts  needed  to  finance  procure- 
ment within  the  United  States.  During 
that  period.  U.S.  payments  under  the 
.second  replenishment  can  have  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  country's  balance  of 
payments. 

The  proposed  U.S.  replenishment  of 
S480  million  takes  full  account  of  our 
need  to  keep  Government  expenditures 
at  a  minimum.  The  requested  $160  mil- 
lion annual  contribution  represents  a  re- 
duction of  one-third  from  the  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  estimate  of  annual  install- 
ments of  $240  million. 

Payment  of  the  first  $160  million  in- 
stallment in  fiscal  year  1969.  and  of  the 
two  additional  Installments  in  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years,  is  to  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit,  and  only 
a  portion  of  the  $160  million  would  be 
reflected  in  actual  cash  expenditures  in 
fiscal  1969. 

At  least  until  1971.  the  balance-of- 
payments  safeguards  I  have  described 
will  also  result  in  a  reduction  of  budg- 
etary txpenditures  significantly  below 
our  proposed  amiual  commitment  of  $160 
million. 

Since  Its  establlsliment  in  1960.  IDA 
has  made  109  loans  to  38  countries  for 
projects  in  transportation,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  education.  These  IDA 
loans,  totaling  $1.7  billion,  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  economic 
urowth  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
They  need  continued  access  to  such  loans 
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if  they  are  to  contmue  their  present  pace 
of  economic  development  while  avoiding 
an  intolerable  debt  burden. 

A  replenishment  of  IDA's  re.sources  will 
assure  the  continued  flow  of  capital  re- 
sources to  developing  nations  on  terms 
they  can  afford.  And  it  will  be  money 
wi.sely  and  soundly  spent,  for  the  Asso- 
ciation has  achieved  a  high  reputation 
for  efficient  manat;ement  of  its  resources. 

IDA  must  not  be  permitted  to  go  out 
of  business  for  want  of  adequate  funds. 
Prompt  action  by  the  United  States  is 
essential  in  order  to  Ijiiiig  this  .second 
replenishment  iJiomiJtly.  Like  the  17 
other  nations  that  have  ijledged  addi- 
tional re.sources,  the  United  States  must 
show  that  it  is  still  resolved  to  help  the 
developing  nations  build  better  lives  for 
their  people. 


Overweight — Diabetic — High  Blood  Pres- 
sure— Insomnia — Lack  of  Energy — 
Gallbladder  Trouble? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  physical  problems  I  have  listed  at 
the  head  of  these  remarks  were  recently 
all  mine.  Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues, 
I  was  being  victimized  by  the  pressures 
and  tensions  which  are  the  everyday 
companions  of  almost  every  conscien- 
tious Member  of  Congress. 

I  was  alarmed  by  my  deteriorating 
health,  so  I  went  to  our  excellent  Capitol 
Physician,  Dr.  Rufus  Pearson,  for  a  thor- 
ough checkup. 

As  my  first  word  of  advice  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  urge  more  of 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid 
medical  service  that  is  available  to  us. 
I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  praise 
for  Dr.  Pearson,  as  a  physician  and  as  a 
person,  and  his  entire  staff.  He  knows 
the  problems  of  Congressmen  and  he 
understands  how  to  deal  with  them.  I 
give  him  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
recovery  I  have  made,  for  it  Ls  he  who 
urged  me  to  take  the  course  of  action  I 
subsequently  pursued. 

Dr.  Pearson  took  a  dim  view  of  my 
condition,  to  say  the  least.  He  informed 
me.  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  I  was  a 
prime  candidate  for  a  cardiac  attack  un- 
less I  mended  my  ways.  He  said  it  was 
mandatory  for  me  to  ;jet  away — com- 
pletely away — from  Washington  for  an 
extended  i>eriod:  relax,  lose  weight,  get 
rid  of  tensions.  He  was  so  serious  In  his 
manner  that  I  felt  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  agree  to  go  into  retreat  for  about  2 
weeks,  over  the  Easter  recess. 

I  had  been  invited  to  Indian  Hot 
Springs.  Hudspeth  County,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  about  113  miles  down  the  river 
from  El  Paso,  m  a  mountain  and  desert 
wilderness.  It  is  probably  the  most  iso- 
lated :;pa  in  the  United  States. 

Indian  Hot  Springs  seemed  to  fill  the 
doctor's  prescription  exactly.  It  was  an 
old  health  resort  which  had  fallen  into 
decrepitude,  but  which  had  recently,  to 
a  degree,  been  rebuilt,  refurnished  and 
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reestablished.  It  has  Ideal  climate,  fine 
rugged  .scenery,  comfortable  quarters, 
excellent  food,  all  available  for  very  little 
cost.  It  is  31  miles  from  the  nearest  set- 
tlement of  any  kind.  It  has  no  tele- 
l^hones.  and  practically  no  radio  or  tele- 
vision. The  nearest  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished In  a  town  113  miles  away.  Best  of 
all.  it  is  the  site  of  .some  fabled  mineral 
springs — nine  hot.  one  cold — which  for 
centuries  have  had  the  re!)ulation  of  be- 
lim  "Fountains  of  Health." 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  Indian  Hot  Springs  Is  .so  remote 
that  It  is  not  i)aiticularly  ea.sy  to  get 
there.  Nobody  Koes  there  by  accident: 
you  liavo  to  want  to  lo  there. 

You  can  fly  to  El  Paso,  and  take  the 
River  Road — Highway  10.  East — to,  the 
springs.  The  trlj)  covers  113  miles,  of 
which  the  last  34  are.  as  yet.  dirt  road. 
Or.  you  can  ro  through  Sierra  Blanca. 
over  some  lueaed  and  impressive  moun- 
tain countiy.  This  trip  takes  124  miles,  of 
which  the  last  30  miles  are  dirt  road. 

The  approach  to  the  .springs  is  spec- 
tacularly beautiful.  The  springs  form  an 
oasis  In  a  wilderness  of  mountains — up 
to  9.000  feet — and  de.sert.  This  was  at 
one  time  Apache  country,  and  Geronlmo 
and  his  band  once  terrorized  the  area. 
I  have  never  seen  the  sky  so  blue,  or  the 
clouds,  like  filisreed  lace,  so  beautiful 
as  they  are  In  this  part  of  the  world.  And 
the  sunsets  are  almost  beyond  belief. 
Daytime  temperatures  were  never  higher 
than  75  degrees,  and  we  .slept  under 
blankets  every  night. 

The  people  who  manaue  the  Indian  Hot 
Springs  are  the  kindest  and  most  con- 
siderate hosts  I  have  e*'er  known.  Noth- 
ing Is  too  much  trouble  for  them.  The.se 
people  take  a  personal  Interest  In  their 
quests  and  actually  want  to  be  of  service. 

The  food.  I  might  add.  Is  first-class 
and  beautifully  jjrepared.  It  is  designed 
to  nourish — not  to  fatten.  Appetites  are 
sharp  In  the  clean,  light  air  of  this  imrt 
of  the  great  Southwest,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  meals  must  be.  and  Is,  imagina- 
tive and  skillful. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  other 
pecullaritias  of  the  spa.  Wildlife  Is  per- 
mitted to  roam  almost  at  will,  so  the 
howl  of  the  coyote  and  the  braying  of 
the  wild  jackass  give  a  distinctive  color 
to  the  nights.  Floosters  crowing  are  the 
only  alarm  clock — the  proprietors  do  not 
believe  in  clocks.  They  feel  that  our  ob- 
.sesslon  with  time  is  one  of  the  prlnciiml 
factors  contributing  to  the  physical  and 
nervous  and  mental  ills  which  beset  our 
urbanized  society,  '^'ou  reach  the  jjolnt 
that  you  do  not  care  what  time  it  is:  you 
are  suspended  for  a  short  while  in  space, 
without  any  appointments  to  keep,  with- 
out any  deadlines  to  meet,  without  any 
planes  to  catch.  I  can  think  of  no  experi- 
ence as  restful  as  this.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  me. 

The  springs  themselves  are  wonderful, 
soothing,  and  In  my  opinion,  highly  bene- 
ficial to  health.  The  "Chief  "  spring  comes 
out  of  the  groiuid  at  a  temperature  of 
about  137    F.  The  water  Is  clear. 

I  lost  18  pounds  during  my  stay  at  the 
springs,  an  average  of  1  pound  per  min- 
eral bath.  My  blood  pressure,  which  had 
been  well  over  the  danger  point,  is  down. 
Before  I  went  there  the  tape  tests  for 
diabetes  were  running  dangerous  dark 
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jfreen  After  3  days  they  were  back  to 
heaithy  yellow,  and  have  remained  so 
ever  since  The  doctor  tells  me  I  am  Ui 
excellent  physical  shape,  and  when  I  left 
here  for  the  springs  I  was  In  exct^edin^Iy 
poor  sliape 

Best  of  all,  I  feel  like  a  new  man  My 
enerifv  has  been  restored,  my  mental  and 
physical  vlnor  reestablished  I  feel  belter 
than  I  hav.'  felt  in  years. 

As  Members  of  Ci>n«re.s.s,  we  live  and 
work  in  a  perpetual  rat  race  We  have 
little  time  for  contemplation,  little  time 
for  study,  little  time  to  do  anything  but 
act  and  work  and  keep  up  with  our  cor- 
respondence It  IS  a  unique  fxperience 
to  be  able  to  leave  all  this  frenzy  behind 
you  for  a  while,  to  yet  out  into  Gods 
ijood.  clean  air— which  is  hard  to  find 
these  days — and  to  contemplate  in  peace 
the  wonders  that  God  has  performed, 
and  still  IS  performing 

Although  Indian  Hot  SprinKS  is  still 
so  little  known  that  it  is  not  yet  marked 
on  most  maps  :t  has  a  colorful  and  in- 
ter est  uyj  ins  to  ry.  datine  back  to  the  days 
of  Geroaimo.  Pancho  Villa,  and  the  In- 
dian fighters. 

If  the  proof  of  the  pudding  Ls  in  the 
eatm^.  then  I  can  only  point  to  the  few 
people  who  iive  at  the  springs  on  a  full- 
time  basis  I  have  n  ver  seen  healthier 
people  in  my  life  I  did  not  see  a  single 
fat  person  ;n  the  area,  nor  did  I  talk 
witli  anyone  who  had  suffered  a  serlour, 
illne.ss  since  he  had  gone  there. 

I  am  not  a  physician  and  I  :\m  not 
quahfltxi  to  judge,  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  what  effect  the  minerals  m  the 
waters  have  upon  bodily  functions  All 
I  can  tell  is  what  actually  happened  to 
me.  and  for  me.  and  I  can  it-port  that 
tlie  minerals  '.vorked  wonders. 

I  honestly  believe  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  would  be  doing  themselves 
and  their  constituents  as  well  as  the 
Nation  Itself,  a  favor  if  thev  would  fol- 
low the  comse  I  have  followed  They 
will  rind  the.-nselves  physically  and  men- 
tally renewed,  and  strengthened  I  feel 
they  can  prolong  their  lives  and  make 
them  even  more  useful  and  rewarding 

After  having  recounted  my  experi- 
ence I  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
about  Indian  Hot  Springs  Guests  are 
accepted  there  on  a  limited  basis  by  invi- 
tation only  but  for  those  who  may  be 
interested,  you  can  write  or  call  Indian 
Hot  Springs.  Inc  ,  2900  First  National 
Bank  Building.  1401  Elm  Street.  Dallas. 
Tex  75J02.  telephutie  area  code  214.  RI 
7-7612.  or  AD  1-6669,  or  Sierra  Blapca. 
Tex  .  Box  190.  79851.  telephone,  area 
code  915.  3C9-2041 

It  seems  appropriate  to  conclude  this 
dissertation  with  a  prayer  of  Wilfred  A. 
Peterson,  entitled  'Slow  Me  Down. 
Lord  " 

Slow  me  down.  Lord'  Ease  Mie  pounding  o( 
my  heart  by  the  quieting  of  my  mind  Steady 
my  hurried  pace  with  a  vision  of  the  eternal 
reach  of  time 

Give  me.  anildst  the  O'lnluslon  of  my  day, 
the  caimness  of  the  everlasting  hills.  Break 
the  tensions  of  my  nerses  and  muscles 
with  the  music  of  the  singing  streams  that 
live  In  my  memory. 

Help  me  to  know  the  magic  restoring 
p^i'*er  of  sleep. 

Teach  me  the  art  of  taking  minute  vaca- 
tions of  slewing  down  to  lix)k  at  a 
flower,  to  chat  with  a  friend,  to  pat  a  dog. 
I'j  read  a  few  lines  from  a  good  book. 
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Remind  me  eikch  day  of  the  fable  of  the 
hare  and  the  tcrtoise  that  I  may  know  that 
the  rwre  1.^  not  uiWHV-i  ti  the  swift  that  'here 
Is  itiiTf  lo  lit'  than  Ini-TT'a.slnK  It-n  speed 

I/et  me  Ii»>k  upward  Into  the  branches  of 
thf  towering  "ak  tind  know  hat  It  >£rew 
great  und  stronij  because  U  grt-w  .slowly  and 
well  .-Slow  me  down  Lord,  and  Inspire  me  to 
send  my  r>Kit«  deep  uito  the  soil  of  life  s  en- 
during values  that  1  may  grow  toward  the 
stars  of  my  greater  destiny   .Amen 
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The  Poit  Otfice 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUJ^E  OP  HEPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr  Si)eaker,  the  Post 
Office  occupies  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Con^;ress  None  knows  better  than 
the  Members  of  Congress  the  importance 
of  the  Post  Orfice  and  the  mails,  but  we 
see  the  picture  from  the  outside  look- 
in'.-  in. 

One  of  my  con.stituents  has  spent  the 
pa.st  45  years  of  his  life  on  the  inside  of 
the  Post  Office  looking  out;  sufTering  the 
tnals  and  tribulations  of  a  mail  earner 
and  .shouldering  the  responsibility  of  a 
supervisor. 

The  Phlladeljihia  I5aily  News,  on  April 
19.  1968.  shaii^d  a  few  of  the  vii,'nettes 
of  .Abram  Gootinans  life  -.vlth  the  i>oo- 
ple  of  Philadelphia.  Under  unanimous 
con.sent  I  place  them  .n  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

After  45  Yi.ars.  .\be  CoMPirrrs  His 

Appointed   Rot-Nos 

(By  Joe  Clark) 

.\be  Gootm.\n  tells  some  pretty  good  off- 
the-record  stories  And  the  onee  he  tells  lor 
tlie  ret-ord  lU-en't  exactly  losers  either 

"This  w;vs  back  In  "21  nr  :i8  I  was  deliver- 
ing on  the  300  block  of  Juniper  st  This  big 
German  shepherd  run  up  to  me  and  started 
barking  I  waffled  him  on  the  head  with  my 
mall  bag  I  sent  him  flying  across  the  street. 
Tlien  the  lady  th.tt  .>wned  him  tells  me  'He 
wasn't  going  to  hurt  you  He  was  just  iisking 
for  the  mall  •  I  said.  Lady,  I  don't  understand 
dc>^  language  '  But  th.it  dot?  must've  under- 
stood me   He  never  fxjthered  me  again  " 

Yep  .\be  .short  (or  Abrami  works  for  the 
P'>st  Office  He  started  In  September  of  1923. 
when  lie  whs  .i  17-yeitr-oId  hot  shot"  still  in 
high  sciiool  He  had  no  intention  of  staying — 
Just  something  temporary  until  he  got  out  of 
schciOi. 

Today,  .'klmoat  45  ye-.vr8  later,  he  is  retiring. 
'Was  I  ever  bit?  Look  at  that  la  scar  on-' 
Mi  right  wrist  I  I  got  thut  in  1936  I  was 
Working  parcel  post  then  I  delivered  a  pack- 
age to  the  home  of  the  burgess  of  Rockledge. 
I  g;i\c  the  maid  the  package  She  was  hold- 
ing .4  dog.  .I  Scot  terrier  When  I  handed  her 
the  pttck.ige.  she  put  the  dog  down  ;aid  it  bit 
me  It  got  infected   It  had  to  be  operated  on  ' 

When  Abe.  of  7132  Saul  .St  .  started  with 
the  Post  Office  he  was  making  55  cents  an 
hour  Now  begiuuers  receive  i2  79.  A  sub-car- 
rier tor  12  ye.us.  he  becume  a  full-time  mail- 
m^ni  in  1935  He  first  worked  out  "f  the  i  Id 
Passyunk  Station  .it  lOth  st,  and  Snyder  ave. 
but  evrmually  worked  in  every  section  of  the 
city. 

"I  worked  the  Sesqul-Centen'nial  in  1926.  I 
was  One  of  only  two  mailmen  there  I  deliv- 
ered mall  to  the  dilferenl  pavilions.  That 
WAS  down  ou  Broud  st  where  Kennedy  Sta- 
dium is  now,  I  sliU  have  a  book  of  tickets. 
How  did  I  gel  that  Job,'  Are  you  kidding.'  I 
knew  somebtxiy 

Abe  remembers  when  he  used  to  ride 
around    in    a    horse    .if.d    wagon   picking   up 


ni.iil  And  can  also  recall  the  era  when  trol- 
leys used  t/1  drop  ofT  mall  at  the  Post  Otflce 
at  9th  .ind  M.irkt-t  sts  After  serving  a  three- 
year  stint  In  the  Navy  during  the  .Swind 
World  Wir  .Khe  got  a  -permanent"  route  in 
North  Philadelphia.  Somerset  st  to  Allegheny 
ave  .  Broad  to  13th  sts  He  stayed  there  until 
19  5:1 

I  wns  mayor  of  mv  route  I  was  lnvlt<>d 
to  weddings,  picnics,  parlies  ,1  was  worth 
»600  to  4700  at  Chrl.stmas  time,  I  stUl  >;et 
Christmas  cards  from  (XMiple  I  served  mall  to. 
And    tiiat    was    15   years   .ico " 

Wiien  Abe  started,  st,»m[is  cost  2  cents 
and  postc.irds  wtre  a  poiuiy  Very  few  women 
worked  tor  the  Pout  Offlce  then,  but  now 
there  are  ab<iut  1500  lemales  holding  down 
various  PC  Jotw. 

I  rescued  a  woman  once  from  an  .ipart- 
inent  up  at  311.)  N  Bp(«ad  st  Tliat  was  la 
1947.  Her  apartment  was  filled  with  giLS  I 
think  she  left  lier  st.>)ve  on  to  keep  warm, 
or  something.  I  tiild  a  policeman  on  the 
corner  and  we  went  In  and  got  her  -She  gave 
me  a  cliraret   lighter.   I   still   twve   it  " 

.■\he  says  that  anyone  who  works  on  the 
street  can  get  Involved  m  anything  at  any- 
time.  SometlUng  Just   has  to  happen. 

"I  saw  a  painter  electrocuted  once  He 
and  another  fellow  were  painting  steel  gird- 
ers just  e.-vst  of  the  North  I'hlladelphla  .-la- 
tlon  around  Park  :ind  Cimbrla  I  J.ist  h.ip- 
pened  to  look  .ind  .saw  them  I  r.illed  the 
rescue  squad  One  of  them  survived.  Tliat 
was  in  1947.  too  '" 

Abe  says  he  was  bitten  about  a  half  dozen 
times,  with  the  Scottle  In  Rockled^e  doing 
the  most  damage.  Not  all  dops  were  his 
enemies   though. 

When  I  was  working  parcel  poBt  up  in 
the  Northeast.  I  had  a  dog  ride  .iround  wl;h 
me  every  day  for  six  years  Every  day  he  d 
wait  for  me  on  the  corner  of  Rhawn  st  and 
Oxford  ave.  I'd  pick  him  up  about  1  15  in 
the  afternoon  and  drop  him  off  at  the  siinie 
spot  when  I  was  done  my  route  " 

In  1953.  .Abe  got  promoted  to  an  Inside 
forem.an  He  continued  to  get  steady  promo- 
tions, .ind  in  1966  was  put  in  charge  of  day- 
time mall  operations  at  the  main  Post  Office 
at  30th  and  Market  sts. 

Being  a  earner  is  the  best  Job  In  the 
country.  'Vou  come  in  and  your  work  is  nil 
cut  out  for  you.  You're  out  In  the  street  .  .  . 
you  meet  people  .  .  you're  your  own  boss. 
It's  not  as  tedious  as  working  Inside  " 

But  today  -Abe  Is  a  retired  man  He  plans 
to  take  a  couple  of  motor  trips  with  his 
wife.  Laura,  .and  their  daughter.  Heidi,  who 
attends  Mansfield  State  C^Ue^e. 

I  don't  want  to  see  no  stamps,  no  enve- 
lopes, no  Post  Offices,  no  nothing.  I  just  want 
to  tx  a   bum  ■■ 

Then  there  was  the  Christmas  when  .^be 
w,i3  working  parcel  post  in  center  city. 

"All   the  guys  would  " 

That's  one   that's  off  the  record. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Law  With  Respect  to 
Criminal  Jurisdiction  on  the  Annette 
Islands  Indian  Reservation 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OK    .\LASK.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  25.  1968 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day inlroducins;  ,1  bill  designed  to  irrant 
the  Mttlakatia  Indian  community  con- 
current jurisdiction  over  criminal  of- 
fenses committed  on  the  Annette  Island 
Indian  Reservation. 

The  commimity  is  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  proi^er  law  enforcement  in 
Its  community  The  State  ixillcc  are  un- 
fortunately spread  too  thin  in  the  vast 
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state  of  Alaska.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
will  allow  the  Metlakatla  community  to 
handle  minor  cases  that  cannot  now  be 
effectively  handled  by  the  State.  The 
Alaska  Legislature  by  resolution  has 
agreed  to  concurrent  .iurisdiction.  The 
bill  follows: 

HR     1()821 
,\    bill    to    amend    the   law   with    respect    to 
i-rlmlnal    Jurisdlctjon    on    the    Annette   Is- 
lands  Indian   Reservation 
Be    it    mtacted    by    the    Sr'tatt-    and    Hotisr 
of    Representaturs   of   ihr    Vnitfd   .S'fatc.s    of 
Amcnca    tn    Covqrfss    assrmblfd.    That   sub- 
section   la)    of  section    1162.   title   18.   United 
States   Code   is   amended    by   striking   at   the 
beginning  of  the  list  the  words - 
".Al;iska..   .All  Indian  country  within  the  Ter- 
ritory " 
and  substituting  theref<jr 

".\U\ska_.  All  Indian  coumry  wltliin  tlic 
State,  except  thai  on  the  .An- 
nette Islands  the  Metlakatla  In- 
dian Comintmity  may  i-.xercise 
concurrently  smh  junsdU-tion 
as  was  -, ested  m  it  prior  to  the 
enactment  if  Public  Law  85- 
615". 


A  Report  by  Congressman  John  Brademat 
on  Crime 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  April  25.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  facing 
.America  and  one  to  which  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  piv-inp  increasing  at- 
tention throuuh  lecislation  is  the  prob- 
lem of  crime. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int  a 
•special  report  to  my  constituents  on 
crime.  This  report  includes  suggestions 
on  how  to  combat  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency; 

Congressman  John  Brademas  Rf.ports 
ON  Crime 

April  1968 

Dear  Krieno  We  Americans  are  in  many 
ways  the  most  fortunate  people  on  earth. 
We  are  proud,  for  example,  that  our  society 
has  achieved  a  standard  of  living  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  nation. 

Yet  we  still  have  important  problems  to 
solve  here  at  home,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
and  toughest  is  crime 

Crimes  of  violence  isuch  .as  Jiomicide. 
armed  robijeryi,  organized  crime  (narcotics, 
prostitution  I  ivhlt-e  collar  crimes  (embezzle- 
ment consumer  fraud,  anti-trust  violations) . 
.ill  atlect  the  lives  of  each  American  by  arous- 
ing fe.ir  of  jHTSonal  danger  nr  economic  loss. 

I  believe  the  time  for  more  effective  action 
to  fi'jht  crime  is  here — action  at  every  level 
of  covernment   Federal,  state  and  local. 

."Ind  President  Johnson  and  Congress  are 
now  movinc  ahead  on  several  major  anti- 
crime  I'roposals  .-Xs  a  sponsor  of  both  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol .\ct  and  an  lunicndment  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement BUI  which  would  provide  special 
not  control  training  for  police.  I  support 
these  efforts. 

But  the  answer  to  crime  does  not  rest  with 
the  Federal  covernment  alone.  Our  cities  and 
St. lies  nuist  do  more 

.More  imporuint.  the  individual  citizen 
must  concern  !-. imself  with  the  problems  of 
crime.  He  must  learn  the  facts  and  be  willing 
to  press  for  eiSecuve  measures  to  prevent  and 
control  crime  in  lus  own  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  without  a  broadened  citizen  commit- 
ment, crime  will  continue  to  scar  the  labric 
of  American  society. 

My  special  report  'iii  criine  <o\ors  both 
recent  developments  In  Congress  and  ;.ug- 
gestlons  on  how  to  combat  crinie  and  delin- 
quency. 

Let  us  f.tcc  and  meet  tlus  fornildahle  (  hal- 
lenge. 

C'onllallv. 

John    liRADEMAS. 

.Ifembcr  of  Coiigrcis 

i!RAnFMA.«;    :;oTRE  u.^me  cosponsor  conefrenc-e 

(■N  RESPflNSE  TO  CRIME 

New  York  City  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 
who  is  also  vice-chairman  of  the  I^resident's 
National  Advisory  Commission  f)n  Civil  Dis- 
orders, and  Inspector  Jerome  J  Daunt,  chief 
of  the  FBI  's  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Sec- 
tion, are  featured  speakers  at  a  conference 
on  "The  Community  riesponse  to  Crime"  on 
April   30   at   the   University   of    Notre   Dame 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  conference  m 
cooperation  with  Notre  Dame's  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  'Die  moiuitinc  rate 
of  crime  means  a  mouiumE'  need  lor  re- 
sponsible community  action 

Our  conference  brines  loKetiu-r  out,sum(i- 
ing  national  and  civil  leaders  and  law  en- 
forcement authorities  Communities  m 
northern  Indiana  should  benefit  from  this 
exchange  of  Ideas  for  years  t  >  conu 

Mayor  Lindsay  and  Inspecnr  D;iunt  each 
address  peneral  sessions  In  addition  tour 
panels  of  experts,  including  local  criminal 
justice  officials  and  community  leaders  are 
scheduled  to  explore  specialized  topics-  crime 
prevention,  l.iw  f-nforcemcnt.  the  courts,  cor- 
rections 

Panel  moderat^irs  are-  Prof  f,  Robert 
Blakey,  Notre  Dame  Law-  .School;  Valjean 
Dickin.son.  Assistant  Commissioner  Indiana 
Department  of  Corrections;  Judge  Aldo  J, 
Simpson.  Elkhart  County  Circuit  Court:  and 
Prof.  Robert  VasoU,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Notre  Dame 

Joining  me  on  the  conference  jJlanninK 
committee  are  Profs  Blakey  and  V.asoU,  Dean 
Thomas  P,  Bergin  of  the  Center  for  Con- 
tinuing Education,  and  Stat*  Senator  Leon- 
ard Opperman  of  South  Bend 

anticrime  dill  offers  states  new  a,s.sistance 

New  responsibilities  for  st.ate  and  local 
law  enforcement  .agencle.s  .ire  embodied  m 
legislation  now  under  consideration  in  Con- 
gress, 

The  Lau-  Enforcrmrnt  and  Critnxnal  Jw^ttce 
Assistance  Bill  is  closer  to  jiassage  following 
recent  action  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, The  House  passed  this  bill  hist  year. 

This  bill  is  the  most  important  step  Con- 
gress can  take  this  year  against  crime 

Its  key  provision  authorizes  $100  million 
in  grants  to  states  and  comunlties  -to  help 
them  improve  the  training,  equipment  and 
crime-fighting  methods  of  state  ,-ind  local 
police  forces.  The  bill  includes  money  for 
recruiting  personnel  and  developing  police- 
community   relations    jirograms. 

The  House  also  appr-ovcd  .-in  i-.mendment 
which  I  co-sponsored,  earmarking  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  for  not  control. 

This  legislation  :s  based  on  the  recog- 
nition that,  as  President  Johnson  said  in 
his  Message  to  Congress.  "In  our  democr.acy. 
the  principal  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
crime  does  not  lie  w-ith  the  national  Govern- 
ment but  •,vith  the  states  and  local  communi- 
ties." 

The  bill  therefore  reinforces  state  and  lo- 
cal efforts  rather  than  replacing  them  ■w.ith 
Federal  programs. 

Last  fall  the  House  passed  the  Jiiicmlr 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
which  I  co-sponsored.  This  bill  is  the  most 
important  delinquency  prevention  measure 
since  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  .Act  of  1961. 
of  which  I  was  House  author. 

Tbe    present   bill    is   now   i)€nding   m   the 
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Senate  and  .should  be  acted  upon  .shortly.  It 
authorizes  J2.'i  inlUion  111  grants  to  help 
states  develop  ,-,troiiger  pro^Tams  t^i  reduce 
Juvenile  crime. 

In  ither  ;iction  this  year,  Coneress  jjro- 
\idrrt  Federal  dealh  .ind  di.'-.iblllty  benefits 
for  siite  and  local  poll(-e  officers  killed  nr 
disabled   while  enforcing  Federal   law-, 

Con(.'ress  i'ppro\pd  President  Jolin.s<Tn's  i>l:in 
to  strengthen  the  light  acaln-tt  the  traffic  m 
nnrotics,  L.SD  and  other  hallucinopens  by 
establishii!!-'  :i  Bure.iu  if  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  m  ihe  Department  of  Justice. 
I  hope  that  Conpress  will  also  consider 
this  year  two  other  bills  I  have  introduced 
an  .^uto  Theft  Prevention  .Act.  which  pro- 
hlbit.s  sending  mritor  vehicle  master  keys 
across  state  lines,  and  a  mea.sure  creating  a 
Nationrd  .Science  and  Technolo^-  Center  for 
Crime  Prevention  and  Conlrnl 

'  liE.SPONSE     TO     (RIME"     lONFERtNn.     SCHEDt'lE 

(Center  for  Conlinuing  P^iucunini.  Notre 
U;inie)    April  30,   1H68 

1:30;  "The  Ch.-illenge  of  Crime  m  a  Free 
Society."  Coneres.=man  John  Brademas 

1  4.T  The  Dimensions  of  Crime  ;iiid  the 
Need  i..r  Community  .Solutions."  Inspector 
.lerome  J.  Daunt.  Chief  Lhiilomi  Crime  P,e- 
[M  •rniiL'   Section.   F  B  I 

Hesmjiises  by:  Roger  Blrdf^ell,  Education 
hdit'ir.  South  Bend  Tribune;  'IT-iomas  Mc- 
.NaughtJin.  Chiel  of  Police,  South  Bend:  Mrs 
John  J  I'fiwers.  lormer  ^--halm-ian.  South 
liend-Mishawaka  Women's  C<jUih-i1  :>r 
Human  Relatkins;  Ben  John.son.  Co-Chair- 
man.  OOT:   columnist,   llie  Reformer 

400:  Panel  Discu.ssions,  "The  Commanity 
and  Ciinie  Prevention  "  M'iderator-  Prof 
Robert  \'asoll,  Soc-iolouy  Dept  .  Notre  Dame: 
James  P  McNeile.  A.s.s<»c  Publisher.  Elkhart 
Truth;  Tony  Simon,  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Juvenile  Court.  St  Joseph  County;  Lt  Ralph 
J.  Wolfe,  Dir  .  Community  R.elationE  Dlv  . 
South  Bend  Polue  Dept  :  William  L  Miron. 
Vlce-Pres..  Bendix  Corp 

■-The  Community  and  Law-  Enfiurement  "; 
Moderalor:  Prof  O,  Robert  Blakey.  Notre 
Dame  Law  :School:  David  Andrews,  Sheriff. 
Kosciusko  CiAinty:  Mayor  CiJiiracl  S  Komliil- 
arek.  Michigan  City;  Oeorge  V  Ne.-igu.  Exec, 
Dlr  .  South  Bend  Human  Relations  and  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission;  Robert 
A.  0'Ne:tl,  Supt  ,  Ind.  State  Police 

"The  Community  and  'Hie  C^jurts",  Mod- 
erator: JudL'e  .Mdo  J  Simi>&rjn.  Elkhart 
Ccjunty  Circuit  Court:  Charles  F  Cniu-hfield. 
-Attorney.  Legal  Services-Legal  Education 
ProgranT.  St  Joseph  County:  Van  K  ti.ites. 
Pres  .  South  Bend-Mischawaka  Area  Ctianiber 
of  C(jmmerce:  Leonard  Opfx-rmhii.  State 
SenaU)r.  St.  Joseph  C-ounty, 

"The  Community  and  C-orrection.^":  Mod- 
eralor: Valjean  Dickinson,  Asst  C-<jmnils- 
sioner,  Indiana  State  Dept  of  Corrections; 
Judge  Oeorce  E  Herendeen,  City  Court  of 
South  Bend:  Donald  E  Patton.  Dir  ,  Dept  of 
Public  Welfare,  Marshall  C-ounly;  Mayor 
John  W,  Weaver    Elkhart 

«; :  15  :  Dinner 

7  ()0:  "The  Urban  Crisis"  Mayor  John  V 
Lindsay,   New   York   City 

Both  the  tragic  assassination  of  the  Rev 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  ;ind  the  riols 
in  fjur  citie.s  dramatize  tJie  urgent  warning 
(f  ;he  National  .Advisory  C<jmmisslon  on 
Civil  Disorders:  "Our  nation  is  moving  to- 
w-ard  two  societies,  r.ne  'olack,  one  -A-hlte — 
separate  and  unequal. 

To  purs-ue  present  policies  will  lead  only  to 
escalatme  \iolence.  social  dislocation  .iiid 
loss  of  live.s,  botti  Negro  and  white.  s;ud  ".he 
Commission. 

7he  alternative  is  to  make  ti">c  :iecessary 
investn-ients  on  every  front  in  the  b*itt.-i4iuerf-(l 
cities  of  America — investments  m  more  jubs, 
better  schools,  modernized  ■w.elfiire  programs 
and  decent  liousing. 

.Vs  I  said  1  ist  l.ill  in  an  address  at  a  state- 
wide conference  of  Javcees.  "In  the  right 
against  crim",  we  need  not  unly  more  effec- 
tive law  enlorctment  and  strengthened  local 
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,ind  9*.»te  pollre  furfcs  We  must  mount  an 
acr'>ss-'he-boarrt  assault  on  the  condition* 
that  breed  crime — poverty  and  racial  dts- 
cTlmlnatlon.  poor  s<'ho>ils  and  unemploy- 
ment ■■ 

BRADEMAS    I  RCES    [  AWYERS    TO    LEAD    IN    FIGHTING 
c'RtME 

Last  fall  I  iddressed  -.he  annual  meeting 
of  the  Notre  Dam<^  l.au-w^  the  University  of 
Notre  Dames  law  review  puhllCHtlon  Here 
are  some  excerpts  from  mv  remiirks  on  T>ie 
Challenge  of  Cnme  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and    the   Cities  ' 

The  Administration  haa  responded  to  the 
.■ha:>nee  of  crime  v\tb  imagination  and  far- 
rearhlnK  pri>?mms  Confess  cannot  afford 
to  by-pass  either  the  Ijiw  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  or  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act 

"There  -an  be  no  question  about  the  need 
to  streni?then  police  forces  at  state  and  local 
levels  PTop<ised  !e(?!slatlon  will  enable  those 
law  enforcement  aijencles  to  do  a  more  effec- 
tive  Job 

The  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  Is  a  major  key  to  counteracting 
crime  \n  America  A  great  deal  of  juvenile 

crime  Is  inextricably  Intertwined  with  the 
pmiblems  of  urban  decay  and  the  cruel 
pathology   of    the   slums 

"Law  schools  In  recent  years  have  been 
providing  more  effective  training  In  criminal 
law  Btit  they  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
me^t  the  national  need  I  am  delighted  to  see 
the  t^nlverslty  of  Notre  iJame  and  Its  Ijiw 
School  pro\ldlng  Imaginative  leadership  In 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  crime  "" 

jrVE.NIIE  CRIME      THE   AREA  f^'R    \'TI()N 

The  President's  CumnU-sslun  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Ailmlnlstratlon  of  Justice  In 
the  nation  a  most  comprehensive  study  of 
the  causes  and  remedies  of  crime  concluded 
blun'lv  "Americas  best  hope  for  reducing 
crime  Is  to  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime  " 

So  If  we  are  really  serious  about  combating 
crime,  we  must  do  far  more  to  prevent 
delinquency  among  youth 

With  the  aiislstiUice  of  experts  In  Wash- 
ington and  Indiana.  I  have  complied  a  list 
oi  suggestions  to  help  halt  Juvenile 
dellnqtiency 

I  "arge  vou  tc  consider  these  proposals,  and. 
where  appropriate,  to  luke  action  I  will  be 
glad  to  assist  yju — as  Individuals  or  in  com- 
munity groups — la  any  way  that  I  can. 

Conduct  campaigns  with  business  and  in- 
dustry to  increase  employment  and  training 
oppiTttinltles  for  low-income  youth 

Survey  employers  md  emplovment  agencies 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Juvenile 
arrest  records  are  barriers  to  employnient 

Re^iuest  that  'rgariUatl'ms — such  as  local 
Jaycees — counsel  low-achleving  students 
about  Job  opportunities  and  requirements 

Assist  low-income  youth  to  set  up  and 
operate  youth  enterprises 

Promote  exchange  tours  .Aminge  for  youth 
groups  to  visit  other  cities,  meet  other  youth 
groups,  talk  to  jjoUce  and  other  city  offlclals. 

Support  the  development  of  theatre  .vrta 
programs  which  utilize  youth  talents 

Conduct  youth  foninis  to  encourage  cul- 
tural, social  and  civic  activities  by  youth 

Provide  scholarships  for  talented  low-ln- 
come  young  people. 

Some  suggestions  for  cxttzen  education 

Observe  police.  Juvenile  court  and  correc- 
tional agency  practices  Discuss  desirable 
changes  m  policies  and  practices 

Study  and  act  on  legislative  proposals  In 
the  tleld  of  delinquency  control 

Arrange  discussion  meetings  with  low-in- 
come youth  and  their  parents  Learn  their 
problems.  Explore  possible  solutions 

Develop  and  maintain  a  library  incltidlng 
pamphlets  and  fllms^ — on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency   One  community  group  could   make 
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these  materials  available  to  other  grovips 
Materials  currently  available  '. rom  various 
Federal   and   national  agencies  are  plentiful 

SOME    STAHTl.INO    FACTS    ABOltT    JUVINUJI    C-«IM« 

Today,    one    boy    In    six    La    referred    to    a 

Juvenile  court- 
More   15-yettr  olds  are  arrested  for  serious 
crimes  than  people  of  any  other  .ige   Sixteen- 
year  olds  place  a  close  second. 

Almost  75'.',  of  persons  arrested  for  serious 
crimes  are  between  13  and  29. 

Since  is<60  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease 
In  .idult  arrests-  but  a  591  Jump  In  arrests 
■  ■f   youths   under   18 

MAJOB    CRIME    IP    AVERAGE    16    >-ER(  ENT 

Tl'.e  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
p^^rled  m  mid-March  that  the  nations  rate 
of  major  crime  in  ly67  was  18  percent  higher 
than  1966  The  rales  of  tnore««e  varied  up 
Z3  percent  In  cities  over  StKJ.uoO.  17  percent  In 
cities  <iver  "J5o  0(X).  15  percent  In  suburbs,  and 
13  percent  In  rural  areas 

.According  u>  FBI  Chief  J  Edgar  Hoover, 
violent  crimes  rose  15  percent  murder,  up  12 
percent,  aggravated  iisault  8  percent:  forci- 
ble rape.  9  percent:  robbery.  21  percent  .As  a 
group,  property  crimes  recorded  a  16  percent 
hike,  with  .similar  [)ercentage  increases  in 
burglary  and  auto  thefts. 

Serious  itssaults  where  a  gun  wa.s  used  rose 
2-!  percent:  one  of  every  five  assaults  in  1967 
w.vs  committed  with  a  gun. 

The  elements  of  crimln.il  Justice  are  In- 
terdependent Each  phase  of  crime  control- 
investigation,  enforcement,  prosecution  ad- 
judication and  correction—  Is  dependent  for 
Its  success  on  successes  In  the  other  phases 
A  cttv.  a  county  and  -late  can  succeed  only 
when  all  cities,  counties  and  states  succeed 
N«  jurisdiction  is  an  island  entire  f  itself. 
Each  IS  a  part  of  the  main  "  (Att^irney  Gen- 
eral Ramsev  Clark.  National  Conference  on 
Crime  Control  i 

"No  society  can  tolerate  mas.slve  violence, 
any  more  th m  a  body  can  tolerate  massive 
disease.  .And  we  in  America  shall  not  tolerate 
It  ""  (President  Lyndon  B    Johnson). 

PROTFCTINO     TOt-RSEU      AGAINST     CRIME        SOME 
DOS    AND    DONTS 

To  the  distress  of  law  enforcement  officials, 
many  citizens  neglect  to  take  simple.  Inex- 
pensive precautions  which  would  be  effective 
antl-crime  measures  Here  are  some  sueges- 
tlons  drawn  m  part  from  a  useful  HO-page 
bi«'klct.  "How  Ti-'  Prrit^-ct  Yourself  on  the 
Streets  and  In  "\'our  Home"',  by  Oene  Accas 
and  John  H  Eckstein  ( Pocket  Books.  Inc . 
It'65.  SI  001 

Do  not  carry  house  and  car  keys  on  the 
same  key  chain  Also  do  not  keep  an  Identi- 
fication tag  showing  your  home  or  address 
on  your  key  chain  i  Do.  though,  keep  a 
duplicate  set   in  a  safe   place). 

.Mwavs.  of  course,  lock — or  doublelock — 
doors  opening  to  the  outside  Keep  locked  as 
well  windows  .accessible  from  the  outside, 
including  tht«e  above  a  terrace,  porch  or 
fire  escape 

For  women  living  In  apartment-s.  do  not 
Include  first  names  on  doorplates  or  mall 
boxes    L'.se  only  initials  with  your  last  name 

When  traveling  for  more  than  a  few  days, 
discontinue  milk  ind  newspaper  deliveries. 
Have  mall  held  by  the  post  office  until  your 
return  Note  you  can  buy  an  inexpensive 
switch  that  Is  activated  by  darkne.ss  By 
plugging  a  lamp  Into  this  automatic  device, 
the  lamp  will  be  turned  on  in  the  evening 
and  off  in  the  morning 

If  you  carry  credit  cards,  make  a  list  of 
the  credit  card  numbers  Notify  Issuing  com- 
pany  immediately   in   case  of   loss   or   theft 

Telephones  and  the  ladiei 

Do  not  list  your  telephone  with  "Miss"'  or 

"Mrs  "  or  your  first  name    You  are  Inviting 

trouble 

Do   not   volunteer   your   name,   address   or 

telephone  number  to  anyone  who  calls  and 
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a.sks,  'Who  Is  this'"  An  appropriate  reply 
would  be.    "To  whom  do  you  wl.sh  to  speak''" 

Report  crank  calls  and  obscene  calls  to 
both  [KiUce  and  the  telephone  company. 

If  a  stranger  calls  to  s[>eak  to  your  hus- 
band, never  ."^ay  that  he  Is  not  at  hf>me  or 
out  of  town  Rather,  say  that  he  Is  busy  at 
this  time  but  will  return  the  call  If  a  num- 
ber Is  left 

Do  not  have  your  telephone  "temporarily 
disconnected"'  when  you  leave  home  for  a 
shiTt  vacation  The  telephone  company's 
messatre  that  .service  lias  been  teniporarlly 
discontinued  Is  a  dangerous  tip-off 

CARE    V^ITH    CARS 

When  riding  al'ine    keep  .-ill  doors  locked. 

Never  leave  your  car  parked  with  the  key 
In  the  Ignition  An  uma/lng  number  of  cars 
lire  stolen  through  this  carelessness 

.^voKi  !ea\mtt  \alu.ibles  in  view  In  n  parked 
c.ir 

And  do  not  attempt  to  be  a  ■'vigi- 
lante', do  not  carry  illegal  weapons  .Alwavs 
ccHiperate  with  and  act  with  the  knowledge 
of  your  police    They  are  i  rofes.slonals. 

Know  the  telephone  number  of  your 
police-  especially  your  community's  Crime 
Alert  Number. 

Citizen  groups  can  be  effective  In  combat- 
ing crime  by — 

Pressing  city  offlclals  to  Improve  street 
lighting  where  needed 

Encoura.;lne  teenagers  to  become  Involved 
In  volunteer  wi>rk  spon-sored  by  social  service 
agencies -especially  In  work  directly  with 
delinquency -prone  yovith 

Launching  campaigns  to  clean   up  slums. 

Supporting  adequate  pay  for  law  enforce- 
ment.  par<4e  and   probation  officers 

Assisting  parole  and  probation  ofificers  in 
their  Work. 

RECOMMENDfD    READING 

Two  highly  Important  document.s  are 
available  from  the  .Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. US.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  D  C  20402. 

The  CliaUenqc  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society 
(a  rep<  rt  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice)   February.   1967,  340  pages.  $2  25. 

A'cporf  o/  the  Sational  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Ciiil  DisoTdern.  March.  1968.  424 
pages.  t2.00  iThls  report  Is  also  available  In 
bookstores  in  a  Bantam  Books  Paperback 
edition  for  $1  25.) 

SPECLAL    CRl.ME    ALERT     .M"MBrRS 

Elkhart.  523  5050 
Mlshawaka.  259-2424 
South  Bend.  282    1221. 

Mr  Speaker,  here  I  insert  the  captions 
for  tlie  photosraphs  included  in  this 
special  report : 

New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  who 
served  in  Congress  with  Congressman  Brade- 
mas  from  1958  through  1965.  will  be  a  fea- 
tured speaker  at  the  Conference  on  'The 
Community  Response  to  Crime."' 

FBI.  DJ-ector  J  Edgar  Hoover  i  r  )  com- 
mends Congress  Brademas  for  planning  the 
Notre  Dame  Crime  Conference  Hoover  told 
Bridcmas  that  ^communities  across  the  na- 
tion should  give  similar  iitt<?nt:on  to  crime 
prevention  programs. 

Governor  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois  1 1  i .  Chair- 
man of  the  Presidents  National  Advisory 
Comniissiou  on  Civil  Disorders,  discusses  the 
Commissions  Report  with  Congressman  John 
Brademas  and  Congressman  John  Conyers 
of  Detroit 

Congressman  Brademas  and  youth  w"orker 
join  South  Bend's  Valjean  Dickinson  former 
director  of  .ACTION,  local  anti-poverty 
agency.  In  talk  with  Hoosler  youngsters  par- 
licipalliig  in  fumnier  work  prigrams. 

South  Bend  Police  Chief  Thomas  McNaugh- 
ton  (1.1  and  I.t  Ralph  J.  Wolfe.  Director  of 
the  Police  Department's  Community  Rela- 
tions Division,  tell  Congressman  Brademas 
of  gains  made  by  local  p<Jlice  in  war  on  crime. 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  IHJU.SE  OF  UEPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Avril  25.  1968 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  Vice  Adm. 
II.  G,  llickov(>r's  colorful  t^^.stimony  be- 
l->i'p  colli! iTssinnal  c(.mmittces  i.s  often 
\ery  ciuotable  Na\y  magazine  for  April 
lOfiS.  has  i)ublisli(>d  fxccri)ts  from  his 
t.stimony  before  tlu>  Juint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  la.'-t  February  i)lacint; 
ill  per.s|)ective  thi>  Pentafion's  cost-effec- 
tive formulas  which  iu  public  relations 
men  in  recent  years  have  led  many  to 
belit've  were  carved  in  stone  on  a  moun- 
tain in  accordance  with  dictation  from 
above  Hero  it  i.s: 

.•\:iMmAL    IvICKOVKR'.S    WlfliKKlNG    .\,NA1.VS1.S    (JF 
Pi  NTVC.ON    CoST-EFfECTIVFNESS   ANALYSTS 

In  pome  of  my  remarks  here  t^xiay  I  may 
express  views  that  are  contrary  to  those  of 
my  superiors  in  the  Navy  ..nd  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  As  you  are  aware,  there  are 
busic  (iil!orenres  In  our  oiiinions.  I  must 
make  it  clear  iluit  I  claim  no  superior  \vi.«;- 
dom.  Further,  my  superiors  have  responsibil- 
ities and  pi'oblenis  that  .;rc  diirerent  and 
more  onerous  than  mine;  tlicse  rcspfinsibil- 
itit's  and  problems  may  rc(iuire  (lillercnt  solu- 
tions than  1  jjropose.  I  make  no  claim  that 
my  views  are  rit/ht  .aid  that  theirs  are 
wrong.   .   . 

I  disagree  with  llio  cost-effectiveness  ana- 
lysts on  the  way  we  should  po  iibout  deciding 
what  weapon  systems  we  should  design  and 
build.  1'heir  studies  are  oriented  heavily  to. 
ward  one  thine  -tioUar  cost.  .Such  thlncs  as 
the  cost  or  -.alue  of  luiinan  l.te  do  not  enter 
their  c^Ucuhiiions. 

To  suggest  that  .'.pecialist  studies  are  ca- 
pable not  (.iiily  to  iHuininate  or  to  iidd  to  the 
f.tcts,  but  to  iiuinipiiUite  or  overrule  them  is 
to  impart  to  history  yet  another  of  l.'iosD 
superstitions  Irom  wliich  It  has  been  so  pain- 
fully relea.<r;cd  la  the  past.  If  we  have  to 
choo.se  between  c^jst  cllecliveness  and  f.ict, 
we  luixl  better  stick  to  fact. 

NEED     FOR     LiESr     WEAPONS 

If  coft-ei'.ectiveness  .'studies  are  to  be  t!ie 
basis  tor  deci.'-ioii.s  winch  can  h.ive  a  national 
Impact — such  as  important  defense  deci- 
sions— they  must  not  be  Implemented  on  the 
basis  of  such  studies  alone.  All  responsible 
parties  must  be  freely  heard  Also  Congress 
latist  p.;rt;cipate  in  tlic  final  decision,  for  it 
is  upon  CoiiLTCss  as  representatives  of  the 
people  that  the  ultimate  respon.=^lbllity  rests. 

I  only  wish  It  were  possible  for  older  peo- 
ple such  as  nivfelf  to  fo  to  Vict  Nam.  I 
would  be  very,  '.'orv  liajipy  to  do  so.  I  have 
lived  my  life.  The  young  inon  -.vc  arc  lend- 
ing to  "V'let  Nam  r.rve  not  yet  lived  their 
lives.  Also,  "n'e  older  people  are  the  cues  who 
n"iade  this  war. 

But.  as  long  as  tVie  younq  men  have  to 
fifht  the  war.  for  us.  I  firmly  believe  we 
must   I'lve   them   the  best  weapons   we  can. 

We  are  faced  with  the  naked  fact  that  we 
are  losing  C'Ur  foreign  bases,  our  foreign  oil 
supplies,  that  the  Hus.sians  niay  soon  domi- 
nate the  seas,  thnt  they  will  soon  have  more 
nticlear-powered  .'ubmarines  than  we.  that 
their  submarines  will  be  superior  in  some 
respects  to  ours,  and  that  our  Navy  .striking 
forces  will  be  srreatly  endangered  by  these 
nuclear  submarines. 

While  the  Soviets  v.re  busy  improving  their 
nuclear  submarines,  we  are  busy  making 
cost-clfectivene.-s  studies.  A  point  that  has 
never  been  made  r;bout  the  present  system 
is  the  large  amouiii  of  time  it  wastes  of  the 
lew  technical  people  left  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  making  studies  and  replying  to  the 
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points  made  in  studies  It  has  gotten  so  tliere 
is  practically  no  tune  left  for  the  senior  tech- 
nical people  to  do  their  technical  work.  You 
cannot  expect  good  people  to  stJiy  under  cir- 
cumstances where  they  .ire  treated  as  mes- 
sengers. 

UI'Al.Ii- 1    "ArioN     ciK      \NA1VSTS 

I'ho  Defense  Kstabli.shmcnt  i-.  t^o  \ast  that 
it  is  Impossible  lor  any  humiin  being  to  make 
all  of  the  (iccisions-  which  is  what  the  De- 
partment of  Dcleuse  api)c,irs  to  be  doing.  For 
tills  re.ison  il  iiiiin  l..i,"c  a  sys.tcm  operated 
by  rules.  There  it>  no  other  possible  way  it 
could  haiKllc  the  job  in  the  maiiiier  11  does. 
It  has  hit  on  cost- elect iveiicss  a.s  the  simple 
"rule"  to  tolve  [iroblctus  Therefore,  tiecision.s 
appear  to  be  made  by  the  rules  lliat  are 
(.troiiiul  out  l>y  Uic  c  r).-i-c:!c'ni\-enes.s  anulyst.s. 
It  was  never  the  iiUent  of  the  Delense  Unlli- 
cation  Act  that  n  prwu])  ol  :.nalysts  would, 
in  effect,  become  the  ilecis,oii-niaking  ap- 
paratus of  our  Defeii.se  I-.suiblishment. 

Leadtime  lor  deV'-lo[)nicnt  ol  new  iieius  is 
now  about  10  ye.irs.  It  used  to  be  5  to  t> 
years.  This  increase  in  leadtime  is  i)arUy  due 
to  the  greater  compU'xny  c  l  wea))ons,  but 
much  of  il  is  due  t.i  ihc  [jro'-rastiiiation  and 
the  large  nunibcr  i.l  voluminous  studies 
^^ilicil  must  be  made  in  the  Uepartineni  of 
Deleiise,  It  .teiifrally  i.ikts  t.everal  years  to 
pel  f'pjjroval  of  an  idea  tliat  is  not  rcnerated 
V,  itliiii  tiic  inner  circ'.e  it.self.  I  am  referring 
to  technical  .tntl  scii  iitilic  i.iatlers.  not  to 
iuilitary  iiciions  where  tliere  mu.'^t.  ol  course. 
be  imnieditite  obtdiencc  and  with  no 
nr-'timeiit 

Tlie  senior  iiiilii..ry  t'Coplc  in  tlie  Dcp.irt- 
ittrr.t  f  1  Defense  Iiavc  been  ajipointed  If) 
tlicr  position  because,  over  a  period  of 
30  ycar.s'  servi' e  nr  so.  they  liave  demon- 
.str.ited  by  their  records  tliat  they  are  the 
out-'itandlng  men  in  their  profession — the 
outstanding  otticrrs  among  iicaily  400,000  of- 
ficfr.';.  Just  what  are  the  qtialifica lions  of  tlie 
cost  analysts?  Their  (  xpcrience?  Their  iir- 
complishmenls'J   Tlieir  repulations"? 

I  do  not  protest  the  cost-ctfecUvene.ss 
anah",":t.s'  superior  view  of  their  competence. 
We  are  all  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  our 
vanity  But  they  i-.ave  cravoly  iindpr(st!m'.ted 
tlieir  task. 

Tlie  .social  scientists  who  are  responsible 
IcT  making  t'le  so-called  cosi-elfeciivcne.ss 
studies  have  little  or  no  scientilic  tramiiiL' 
or  technical  expertise:  they  know  little  about 
naval  operations.  Their  claim  to  authority 
is  V.ased  on  Iheir  social  ."tcience.  which  lias 
yet  to  prove  Itself  n  true  science.  The  evidence 
has  to  be  forced  Into  the  preordsuned  frame 
they  have  devised,  and  -.'"hen  it  won't  fit.  it 
is  ignored  altogether. 

THE    "CREV    LMI.NE.NCES  " 

The  only  record  oi  acc,/inp'.i:.;,ni:iil  of 
these  social  scienti.'-is  is  reducing  budgets. 
They  are  "grey  eminences  "  who  operate  be- 
hind the  scene.  Have  they  ever  liad  to  eval- 
uate the  past  decisions  made  by  their  meth- 
ods to  see  If  they  were  right'.'  Why  don't  tiicy 
lay  their  decisions  i^ii  the  line — ijien  to 
public  scruimy":' 

Nothing  is  perrmlied  to  escape  the  all-per- 
vasive net  of  the  theoretical  :>ystem  the 
cost-ellccliveness  planners  have  set  up. 
Everything  must  l)e  strained  through  that 
iiei.  even  lliouph  ii  i.s  deformed  in  the  proc- 
ess. i;vorytiiing  we  design  can  be  made 
faster,  lighl'^r.  Letter,  and  cht.tper  u  we  but 
wholeheartedly  accept  the  new  religion  and 
pI:;co  lull  fiilh  in  its  votaries.  All  of  this  in 
face  of  ti"ic  facl  lliat  our  ships  are  becoming 
slower,  licavier  .ind  more  expensive. 

Ill  my  opinion,  we  are  unwise  to  put  the 
fate  of  the  United  Slates  into  £uch  inexperi- 
enced hands.  .Some  day  there  will  be  the 
shock  of  recognition,  the  sadden,  unstupecied 
development  which  thc^'e  studies  liave  not 
taken  into  account  or  have  found  improb- 
able. If  we  keep  on  this  way.  in  this  fal-al 
moment  of  history,  v.e  may  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  their  cosl-etlrctr.eness 
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slu<lie.>  when  all  ol  a  .suUtkii  we  I<  .irn  th.il 
our  ojipoiicms  have  .sliips  lliat  are  btticr  i;iid 
iiuire    iiuineri)us   than    ours.   .   .   . 

The  Department  of  Defense  i.s  constantly 
making  tlie  claim  for  civilian  control  True, 
there  is  and  must  be  civilian  <  ontrol  there 
But  In  lis  ])resent  form  it  is  the  most  rit'id 
and  detailed  'urni  of  i.iiitrol  that  has  ever 
existed  in  ihi.s  ruuiilry.  In  any  ciuso,  the  con- 
trol of  the  iiviliaii  aiipoinlees  in  the  Dcpail- 
ment  of  Defeii.se  should  not  exclude  the  t<vcr- 
ridliig  Civilian  control  by  Congress,  the 
civilian  bodv  v,  liich  is  elected  by  the  people 
torepre.sesit  t  iiem, 

I  think  tlse  issue  here  really  is  far  deeper 
than  whether  vou  lequire  the  Department 
of  IX'len.sc  to  build  the.se  ivvo  DLGN's.  Coii- 
gres.s  made  an  express  ;  tiitenicnt  of  iUs  <le- 
.sire  and  inU'iit  1  believe  the  Ls^iue  here  really 
is  and  1  think  ii  is  tunc  to  l.ice  ii-Do(s 
t.'ongress  any  longer  have  anything  to  ;  ay 
about  how  ihc'  defen.se  of  this;  country  is  run'' 
Ap[)arently  the  Department  of  Defense  i.s 
operating  on  the  basis  tjiat  \ou  have  abdl- 
caud  that  responsibility,  that  it  is  now 
rii'hlfully  theirs. 

I  know  ol  no  other  agency  of  llic  Oovern- 
iiKiil  that  treats  Congress  the  way  the  l)o- 
parmient  (j1  lxien.se  has  learned  to  li'eal  ii 
111  the  liist  lew  years.  Therefore,  you  mu.sl 
make  uj)  your  minds  whether  you  are  t;olne: 
to  carry  out  the  po"werr,  uhich  inhere  lU 
the  CongrcE.s  from  the  Constitution  or 
whether  you  are  conUMil  lu  turn  these  jxjweri; 
over  to  the  Delense  Ijeparinicnl 

1  recommend  lliat  ("oncres.s  po  ahead  with 
the  DLCiN-37  and  ULCiN  38.  i-ir.  I  think  v.e 
should  build  ULCiN's  until  the  DXGN  Is  de- 
.sittiied  and  we  know  more  about  its  caiiaOill- 
lies   and   costs 

I  liave  never  been  one  to  believe  in  jjo.-i- 
poning  con.<,trucii(jn  of  ;  hips  i-xiay  w.iiiintr 
lor  the  new  (te.sipns  (.(  tomorrow.  On  th  it 
basis,  you  could  tustity  never  l/Uildiiip  I'liy- 
ihing.  I  think  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
ijy  the  lime  the  DXGN  is  desiened.  some- 
body in  authority  will  find  another  excu-;e 
lo  hold  up  con.slruclion  while  the  Navy  de- 
veloj}s  a  new  missile  system,  or  sonar.  <r 
something  else. 

These  two  DLGN's  have  alreadv  been  de- 
l.ived  a  long  tune.  Waiiuip  until  the  new 
DXGN  IS  designed  will  dciay  them  itnother 
ye.ir  or  two  at  least,  .so  I  rcfonimend  you  to 
ahead  with  them  now. 


THE     T.'A'^Y     MUST     ilAVK 


Hil'S 


I  want  to  emphasize  one  point  though  li.e 
Navy  must  have  ships  A.s  I  i)jinled  out 
earlier,  the  only  e.icurl  the  Navy  has  golieu 
in  the  la-st  six  years  oi  destroyer  size  or  l.iriter 
is  the  DLGN  36.  If  Conpress.  despite  its  con- 
sliliuional  powers,  uoes  not  liave  tlie  power 
and  i.uiiionty  to  pel  the.-e  twu  DLGN's  built, 
liieii  I  recommend  Congress  terniinalc  the 
argument  and  just  r.itify  what  the  Depari- 
nienl  of  Delcn.se  does.  As  a  citizen  I  iiopc 
(jur  con-slitulional  democracy  has  not  >el 
reached  this  .sl.tic.  However,  if  it  lias,  then 
we  must  all  act  in  consonance  with  tne  ac- 
tual biiuaiion. 

To  defend  our  Nation,  the  N.ivy  must  liave 
warships.  Il  is  ijctter  lo  have  conventional 
warshijis  linn  no  .ships  at  all.  It  would  eveu 
be  better  to  jiov.er  ihcm  with  E."il!s  or  <va.'.i 
than  not  liave  anv. 


Will  I  Be  Able  To  Get  a  Job? 


HON.  DYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF    Cf.LGRADO 

IN  THE  HOU.'.E  OF  rEPPE:-:ENTAl  IVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  19C8 

Mr.  ROGERS  ol  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, durinc  t'.iose  days,  v.-hen  our  tiiouirht.s 
are  turned   witl:  much  concern  t-^waid 
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such  problems  as  unemployment  .nmonR 
those  lacking  m  skills  and  a  de<-eiU  en- 
vironment. I  thciuKht  It  mitjht  add  a  note 
of  hope  to  share  with  you  a  story  of  one 
youn^  man  titm  tny  dLstrlct  who  took 
advantatte  of  one  of  the  tiamlnK  pro- 
grams available  to  underprlvileced 
youngsters — the  Job  Coiijs  Harr>-  Flf^m- 
intr.  of  Denver  Colo  ,  who  dropjx^d  jUt  of 
school  in  the  10th  arade,  spent  10  months 
at  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center,  near 
Edison.  N  J  studvmu  lithoKraphy  When 
hi'  -iraduated  he  had  not  only  completed 
the  lequirenients  u:>  be  an  off.set  dupllcat- 
intj  machine  operator,  a  lithotiraphlc 
photoerapher,  an  ofTset  pressman,  and 
an  .{T~er  ;)laternaker  but  he  had  also 
pas-;e,;!  r iu'  i;t':;r'!-al  cducatiorial  develnp- 
ment  test —  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma  On  February  1.  with  the 
a.ssi>taiice  of  the  Colorado  Dejiarfment 
of  Rmployment  Harry  was  hired  bv  the 
Park  Display  Manufacturini,'  Coip  at  a 
bemiiiunK  salai-y  of  $85  per  week  I  am 
very  proud  of  Harry  Pleminys  acnieve- 
ment,  and  would  like  to  insert  his  Suc- 
cess 5torj'".  in  the  Record,  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Empiciyment: 

Twentv-year-olfl.  J.uk.son  .Mississippi-born 
H.irrv  Pleminij  o(  1000  .Mcott  Street  Den\er 
cieolded   two  years  .ii{o  he  rt     linfl   it  " 

He  tlropped  out  of  Oenver  s  Manual  .hlRh 
.sctiooi  in  the  loth  ijrade  hopini;  he  would 
find  .1  Job  and  it<irt  making  some  money. 

Many  lonely  frustrating.  (ll.srr>iir!lgnni< 
weeks  crawled  bv  Everywhere  he  ipplled  tor 
a  job  lie  got  the  last  brush  empioyers  made 
ic  painfullv  clear  they  wantetl  applicants  who 
had  a  high  school  illploma.  sume  specitlc 
training  or  .skiu.  .md  preferably  some  ex- 
perience   PleminiT  had  none  ot  them 

From  a  few  Iriend-.  and  an  occasional  radio 
i)r  TV  commercial,  he  lieard  nbout  the  Job 
Corps,  a  free  trainln;{  program  lor  voung 
men  and  women  16  through  21  rears  old  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

WENT    TO    TOUTII     onPORTCNrrV    CTNTER     (YOCi 

■I  finally  wok?  up  to  the  fact  I  was  getting 
nowhere  on  the  streets  ko  on  Tuesday.  Jftnu- 
ary  J4ih.  a  year  ago  I  went  to  the  Employ- 
ment Department's  Youth  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter al  1115  Broadway  and  applied  for  the 
Jub  Corps.  '  Plemins  explained 

■■.Vfter  my  .ipolication  was  approved,  they 
sent  me  to  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Clearfield. 
Utah,  then  I  was  transferred  to  the  Oamp 
Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  near  Edison.  New 
Jersey.  ' 

At  Camp  Kilmt-r.  a  counselor  discovered 
that  Fleming  had  an  interest  in  printing 
dating  AS  far  back  as  the  eighth  Sfrade  The 
next  day.  the  couiiielor  referred  the  youth 
to  the  Center's  lithography  school  Povir  ex- 
perienced instructors  taught  him  how  to  use 
an  offset  camera,  make  lithographic  negatives 
and  plates,  and  operate  an  offset  press  i  See 
Fleming's  Job  Corps  Certificates  on  Page  2) 

PASSED    CED    TEST 

During  his  10-month  stay  at  Camp  KlUner. 
Fleming  attended  school  in  the  morning  and 
received  vocational  training  in  llthogmphy 
during  the  alternoon.  Within  >ix  months,  his 
academic  instructors  advised  and  encour- 
aged him  to  take  a  General  Educational  De- 
velopment iGEDi  test  which  if  he  passed  It. 
would  give  aim  a  certificate — the  equiv4lent 
of  .1  high  school  diploma. 

The  tall,  personable  youth  took  the  GEO 
on  two  consecutive  Saturday  mornings. 

"When  they  told  me  I  had  passed  It,  I 
couldn't  believe  it."  he  said  with  a  proud 
grin. 

TOOK    WEEKEND    TOURS 

On  some  weekends.  Fleming  took  idvan- 
tttge  of  free  Job  Corps-sponsored   tours  and 
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saw  the  cities  and  countrysldee  .'f  Virginia 
PeBnsylvanla.  Maryland  New  York  and  Illi- 
nois. 

I  loved  every  minute  of  the  Job  Corpe— It 
was  great — because  It  gave  me  a  chance  to 
meet  people  learn  a  lot  about  many  things, 
anu   'ii   become  somebody." 

WILL  t  BE   ABLE   TO  GE1    A  JOB' 

As  he  left  Camp  Kilmer  to  return  to  Den- 
ver recently,  he  asked  lumself — half  hope- 
fully, half  fearfully  Now  will  I  be  able  to 
get  a  Job' ' 

He  spent  a  week  getting  re-acqualnted 
with  hl/^  family  .ind  friends,  and  on  Thurs- 
day February  1  .ippUed  for  employment  at 
the  Industrial  and  Seivice  il&S)  office  of  tlie 
Employment  Department  14  East  14th  Ave- 
nue. Denver 

An  Employment  Offlcer  exan.liied  his  im- 
pressive qualincatlons  ilncliuliiig  the  GEO 
certlticate) .  and  within  minutes  referred  hlni 
to  the  Park  Display  Manufacturing  Corpt^ra- 
tlon.  110  Yuma  Street  a  IX-nver  .ulvertlsltig 
display  and  printing  service  where  he  was 
hired  on  the  spot  at  a  beginning  salary  of 
$85  a  week  for  a  tUe-dav  week  plus  fringe 
benefits. 

After  a  month  on  the  job  now.  the  former 
dropout  IS  considered  .i  permanent  member 
of  the  firm  and.  according  to  Corporation 
President  Harold  C  Park  We  think  Harry 
has  a  wonderful  future  ' 
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The  Rough  World  of  Bill  Goodspeed 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TtiursUuv.  April  25.   1968 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  every 
once  in  a  while  there  ct>mes  a  man  who 
transcends  L\er\thinp  and  everyone  who 
Is  average  and  ordinary 

Such  a  mr.n  is  Bill  Goodspeed — a 
unique  and  oiitrmal  individual— and 
loniitime  crack  photon- rapher  on  the  San 
Antonio  ExpreSvS 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
tins  bodv  a  recent  article  m  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  magazine  which  features 
Mr  Goodspeed 

The  article  entitled  Tlie  Rouuh  World 
of  Bill  Goodspeed"  is  written  by  the  out- 
stahdina  Express  reporter  Sam  Kindrick 

The   Ri  i'gh   World  of   Bii  l   ii.odspfld 
I  By  -Sam  Kindrick) 

Some  still  remember  the  half-time  ."ipcc- 
tacles  back  In  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s 
as  husky,  cigar-chewlng  BUI  Cioodspeed  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  South  Texas  football 
flelcLs  to  release  his  famed   homing  pigeons 

With  film  of  the  game  securely  attached  to 
their  iegs.  the  birds  flew  unfailingly  back  to  a 
loft  high  on  the  roof  of  the  Express  Pub- 
lUhing  Co  .  building  m  San  .Antonio.  Texas. 

If  Goodspeed's  original  pigeon  express  " 
en.iblcd  the  morning  ion  47itofuo  t:iprc3s  to 
t)eat  rival  newspapers  with  timely  photo 
coverage  of  sporting  events.  It  also  launched 
the  career  ot  a  colorful,  brawling  character 
who  has  all  but  outlived  his  time  in  the  once- 
touKh   field  of  photo  journalism 

'  I  took  the  job  in  1935  to  deliver  film  with 
my  racing  pigeons."  the  60-year-old  Good- 
speed  says  But  there  was  a  proviso  that  I 
could  ;eirn  photography.  I  wasn't  going  to 
just  be  chambermaid  to  a  bunch  of  birds." 

TOVliH.    COMPfcTITIVE 

Goodspeed's  knuckles  are  bri.ken  and 
gnarled.  His  eyesight  and  hearing  are  failing. 
Btit  lie  itlU  IS  handy  with  iKith  his  lists  and 
his  beat -up  old  Speed  Graphic  camera  A 
prize-winner    i  he    has   won   22   .state   awards 


and  one  national  award),  Goodspeed  Is 
known  fi.r  his  fierce  competitive  drive  at  the 
scene  of  spot  news  events  ^lUd  lor  his  don'l- 
glve-a-damn  attitude  about  most  everything 
else 

During  a  Jail  riot  In  the  middle  1960s,  he 
was  twice  kicked  down  a  tllpht  of  stairs  by 
city  police  and  county  deputies  He  niatilccl 
his  wav  r-ack  each  ilnie,  however,  .aid  l!ie 
result  was  a  brilliant  photfigraph  of  a  hulk- 
in>j  ileputv.  ri;,'ar  i  lenched  between  his 
teeth,  burying  a  fist  in  the  midsection  of  a 
spindly  prist>ner. 

I'll  h.indle  the  rought  work."  Good.speed 
tells  the  yoiini;er  photogr.iphers  You  sissies 
can  shoot  the  shlnplasters  and  lea-parties  " 

In  the  early  1950s,  during  a  massUe  econ- 
omy campaign  at  the  Express,  the  entire 
txlircirial  staff  was  summoned  by  former  pub- 
lisher ^Yank  Huntress  Jr  .At  that  time  sfafi- 
ers  were  being  hred  every  day.  and  the  groui) 
hu(ldle<l  fearfully  a.s  a  stern  Huntres.s. 
flanked  by  department  heads,  rendered  a 
s  atlilng  denouncement  of  those  who  had  the 
lenierlly  to  pm  parking  meter  fees  on  their 
expen.se  accoimts 

Halfw.iy  throuch  this  tirade,  Gix>dspeed 
got  cait  of  his  chair  and  sauntered  toward 
tliO  door 

'Where  are  you  going?"  the  publisher  de- 
manded 

'Til  the  J'jhn."  Oixxlspeed  replied  "I  want 
to  get  there  before  you  jjut  meters  on  the 
toilets.  •" 

The  meeting  broke  up  amid  liowls  of 
laug.nter 

During  World  War  II.  Goodspeed  and  a 
few  other  staffers  were  exempt  from  the  draft 
because  of  their  r.les  with  the  newspaper 
Then-publisher  Prank  Huntre.ss  Sr  wn.s 
aghast  when,  while  strolling  In  downtown 
San  .■\ntt>nio.  he  b[K)ited  GcHxIspeed  m  a  hue 
before  one  of  the  recruiting  .stations 

What  the  hell  are  you  doing''"  Huntress 
yelled 

Good:?peed  -hot  hack.  I'm  joinin'  the 
Goddamn  Army.  They're  payln'  more  than 
you   " 

The  publisher  pulled  Goodspeed  from  the 
line  and  raised  his  salary 

Throughout  the  years.  ai;iodspeed'.<;  de- 
meanor has  remained  the  same  His  hands 
are  the  color  of  rusty  metal,  result  of  dip- 
ping them  carelessly  In  the  photopraphic 
chemicals  He  wears  rumpled  sports  shirts, 
baggy  trousers,  and  shoes  that  cry  out  for 
polish. 

Goodspeed  still  walks  like  .t  fighter,  the 
ins  cigar  prouudlnp  Jauntily  from  his  looth- 
:p;s  mouth  He  says  he  won't  wear  false  teeth 
oec.iuse  he  is  afraid  someone  will  knock 
t:i?in  down  his  throat 

WCiRKINC  MA.V 

When  Express  and  News  executive  sports 
edi-or  Dan  Cook  suggested  that  G.iodspeed 
might  present  a  better  image  .f  he  wore  a 
coal  .ind  tie  to  a  formal  sports  hall  of  fame 
bSnquet  Good;peed  shot  back: 

I'm  a  working  man.  You  don't  wear  .i 
football  fuit  when  you  cover  a  game  " 

The  older  editors  know  who  to  call  on 
when  the  going f'gets  rough.  And.  somehow, 
Goodspeed  has  an  uncanny  knack  lor  belnt; 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 

Officialdom  h^is  never  prevented  Gotxispeed 
from  coming  up  with  the  top  photo  When 
a  patrolman  was  killed  by  a  motorist.  Good- 
speed  slipped  through  a  cordon  of  police 
who  were  forbidding  any  phototjr.iphs  .Al- 
though they  got  his  camera.  Goodspeed  le- 
turned  with  the  film  slide,  and  ■wound  up 
wln.Mng  a  slate  award  with  the  compelllnc 
photograph  of  irate  police  ordering  him 
away  from  their  fallen  comrade. 

The  military  has  u-sually  been  successful 
around  San  .Antonio  in  stoppint;  photogra- 
phers who  attempt  to  shoot  go',  ernment 
property    But   they  don't  stop  Goodspeed 

After  all  others  had  been  successfully 
ch.ised  from  one  crash  scene,  Goodspeed  ar- 
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rived  at  the  barbed  wire  fence  EUrroundincr 
the  ranch,  and  w.»s  met  by  two  burly  Air 
Policemen. 

"You  can't  go  in  there,"  uiie  told  Gotxi- 
speed. 

"Do  you  own  that  rancli?"  GiKxlsjK'Cd 
asked 

As  the  APs  stared  at  each  other,  t  bvl- 
ously  In  a  quiuidry.  Goodspeed  crawled 
through  the  fence,  shoved  liis  way  between 
them  and  started  pliotofr.i[)h;iit_'  the  burn- 
ing aircraft. 

On  another  occasion,  tioodsjiccd  cut 
through  a  section  of  fence  with  tin  snips. 
and  dro\e  his  car  to  a  cra-shed  aircraft.  A 
bull  .strayed  onto  the  hitjhway.  was  hit 
and  killed  by  a  c.v.  and  the  farmer  sued  the 
Express  and  Goodspeed 

"The  ca.se  was  thrown  out  of  cotirt."  CkkxI- 
spced  lauchS-  "The  f.irnier  .■  nildn't  i)nj<!uce 
the  dead  bull" 

When  milit;iry  iuitlionties  coufiscritod  all 
other  photographers'  cameras  at  another 
cra.sh  scene.  Cto<)ds[x>cd  eluded  everyone. 
climbed  into  a  tall  tree.  jihotof.'r.iphcd  the 
airplane.  ..nd  then  took  a  shot  of  the  other 
photographers  standlnj  around  cmptv  hand- 
ed. 

"You  don't  jTrt  corKl  pictures  by  being 
nice."  says  ("loodsneed.  ".And  you  don't  get 
them  ijy  riinnln"  The  authorities  have  a 
Job  to  do.  .iiid  I  i^ot  a  Job  to  do.  It's  a  ques- 
tion of  who  does  his  J  >b  best,  me  or  them." 

At  a  hiirh-societv  L'arrien  festival,  CkkxI- 
spocd  shocked  ihe  ciiy's  elite  by  roughing  up 
a  in.inii'iired  French  [xxidle  Wlien  confront- 
ed later  by  ;in  enr:i_'ed  publisher  Cioodspeed 
prinned  around  his  ciear: 

"The  d;ujin  dog  pied  on  me  W'nat  would 
you  h.ive  di.'uc''" 

V.'ON      \     I  EW 

Goodspeed  is  a  routjli  op(  rattir,  and  he  gets 
the  rough  Jobs.  When  other  photographers 
v.'ere  ch.isi-d  from  a  picket  hue  where  t-ruck- 
ers  were  ;;Lnkin'.',  tioodspe<^d  was  sent  out. 

"Tills  big  truck  di'iver  looked  at  me  real 
mean  and  said  'I'll  whip  hell  out  of  you  if 
you  take  my  picture.'  "  Goodspeed  recalled. 
"I  shot  his  picture,  and  then  we  went  to  it. 
He  wasn't  .so  lourh  after  all." 

When  City  Council  was  conducting  a  c.in- 
p.iign  to  remove  cour'uing  couples  from  the 
picturesque  hanks  of  the  .San  Antonio  Iliver. 
G'-Kxlrpeed  photographed  a  pair  under  a 
b.anana  tree  locked  m  an  cx.'cssivcly  amorou.s 
embrace. 

"The  guy  came  stralttht  for  me  swlngin'  like 
a  windmili."  Goodspeed  ;.iui.  "I  knocked  hiin 
int/O  the  river." 

N'ever  one  to  genufiect  before  '-he  tweedy, 
briar  pipe-smokinc  sector  of  the  pre.'^s.  the 
old  man  delights  in  telling  the  story  of  how 
he  outfoxed  them  .:11  when  President  Tru- 
man atti'nded  :i  birthday  party  for  the  late 
Vice  President  John  Nance  Garner  in 
Uvnlde. 

"T^KE  OFFI" 

.An  -Army  truck  had  been  dispatched  from 
San  Antonio  to  haul  i)hotoeraphers  to 
tJv.:ldc.  a  du.tancc  of  .some  'JO  nnlcs.  .As  Good- 
speed  afempted  tn  board  the  crowded  truck. 
he  was  pushed  away  by  an  .AP  i>hotOirrapher. 
Running,  he  caught  the  cab  of  the  moving 
truck.  ::nd  rede  all  the  way  on  the  running 
board  .After  the  festivities  h.-.d  been  photo- 
graphed, and  while  other  jihotographcrs  v.-ere 
m!Uin<;  !<bout  and  tTlking.  G'.xxlspced  crawled 
Into  the  truck  cab  rnd  told  tlic  driver  to 
take  off 

'What  about  those  fthcr  guy:;'!'"  the  buck 
private  asked. 

"Oh.  that's  C'kay.  '  Goodspeed  said. 
"They've  al!  been  assigned  to  ride  back  in 
cars." 

Goodfpeed  and  the  private  returned  to  San 
Antonio  in  the  empty  truck. 

".All  those  smarts  from  Washington  had 
to  hitch-hike  back,"  Goodspeed  laughs. 

When  a  senator's  ■wife  slammed  a  door  on 
his  finger.  GiX)d£peed  took  revenge. 

•My    finger    was    cut    to    the     bone    and 
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spcwln'  blood,"  he  faitl.  "I  caiight  the  i  Ifl 
guinea  lcx)kin'  at  me  fr.  m  a  ulnduw.  I  ran 
up  and  smeared  blood  all  over  the  window, 
and  damn  if  she  didn't  i)Uke  and  f.ilnt  dead 
away." 

On  occasions,  Goodspeed  has  been  known 
to  employ  his  own  ))ecu!lar  braiid  of  huesse. 

He  once  -was  assigned  to  photograph  a 
popular  .Amerlcaii  baseball  player  who,  it  was 
nunoreci.  was  about  to  sign  a  contract  with 
the  raiding  Mexican  li.-.seball  League.  As- 
sociated Press  United  Press  .and  San  A7>toino 
Lig'it  phoioK'rapliers  had  been  turned  a^ttay 
from  the  player '.s  Ik^'I  room  door  by  a  league 
oflicial. 

Goodspeed.  the  .'on  i  f  a  r.iilroad  man.  was 
born  in  Durango.  Mexico  and  spent  much  of 
his  childhood  there  It  was  his  tindcrstanrl- 
ing  of  the  basic  sympa.thrtic  nature  of  the 
Mexican  people  that  enabled  him  to  succeed. 
Wh.en  the  league  t.lhcial  started  closing  the 
dofir.  CnKXlspecd  allowed  the  ni.-\n  to  slam  tiie 
door  lipl-itly  on  his  foot 

He  fell  to  the  floor,  liolding  1.1s  foot  lind 
screaming  that  it  wa.s  l>roken  The  concerned 
Mexican  helped  him  into  the  hotel  rof)m. 
Once  inside.  Goodspeed  coinhined  his  root'li 
gofxl  humor  and  liuetit  .'Spanish  for  what  re- 
sulted in  a  sweet  rap])ort  with  the  Mexican 
and  an  exclusive  photo  <.f  the  hasrball 
player. 

The  veteran  jiliolf.gr  iphcr  has  been  as- 
signed to  Just  about  every  type  story.  He 
v.'as  the  first  man  to  photograph  nn  escaped 
German  war  jjri.soner  who  was  "aptured  ia 
.San  Antonio,  and  he  has  been  sent  all  over 
Tex.is  to  cover   major   ne^ws  events. 

Disdainful  of  mixiern  camera  equipment. 
Goodspeed  is  especially  critical  of  what  lie 
calls  the  "iiilnl-c.uneras."  He  focu.ses  his 
ber.tup  old  four-by-tive  by  jiidgiiig  distances. 
::cver  with  .i  '.lew  finder,  .aid  boosts  he  can 
get  bett,er  prints  than  a.ny  nuin  alive  who 
u'cs  the  smaller  cameras 

"You  gotta  work  f.i-st  wlun  you  operate 
like  me."  Goodspeed  says.  "There's  too  much 
manrin  for  error  with  tho.'e  damn  little 
bugs." 

The  old  man.  who  must  retire  in  five  ye.irs. 
says  ho  will  go  into  busiiies,s  (  n  Ins  own 
•A-heii  that  day  comes. 

"I  love  this  work."  lie  said.  "That's  why  I 
liave  always  been  good  at  it.  It's  still  fun  to 
liic  to  get  the  beat  on  everyone  else. 

"Trouble  is  with  these  young  kids  they 
don't  have  the  old  competitive  ipint.  Ihe^ 
'.vant  to  work  as  a  gang,  and  that  s  no  goc/l. 
You  get  noticed  loo  much.  Me,  I  iiwrfVays 
a  loue  wolf,  and  lots  of  tunes  I  gc-tUie  pic- 
ture before  .uiyonc  citciies  on  to  -Aluit's 
happeniu'," 

There  are  jjlcnty  of  tricks  to  the  trade. 
Goodspeed  says,  which  are  never  employed  by 
the  younger  set. 

"I  used  to  go  into  the  roimhest  sections  of 
town  by  myself,"  he  recalled,  I've  even  been 
arrested  as  a  suspicious  person.  When  there's 
a  big  mob  that  looks  liki;  trouble.  I  go  up 
and  start  shakin'  hands  v,ith  fellers  I've 
never  seen  before  The  oiiier  toughs  think  I 
got  lots  of  friends  around,  and  they  leave  me 
alone." 

K.^MILV    M.-.N 

Despite  !iis  rough  veneer,  Goodspeed  is  a 
kindly  man  and  a  good  f.itiier.  He  lias  .^even 
living  children,  tlie  youncest  beinc  IJ.  All 
but  the  two  youngsters  h.ait:  at  home  liave 
been  put  through  colleE-e  by  the  photogra- 
pher. .Another  son.  a  doctor  of  psyciiiatry,  is 
dead. 

A  Mexican  fellow  Gocd.^peed  once  be- 
friended bequeathed  l.im  a  l;irge  vineyard  in 
Mexico,  and  Goodspeed  ail  but  raised  a  small 
Me.xican-American  siiorsuine  boy  with  his 
own  children. 

According  to  Goodspeed.  the  youngster  was 
shining  shoes  in  Iront  of  a  drug  store  where 
Goodspeed  once  worked  as  a  young  man 
shortly  after  his  marri.age.  The  boy's  lather, 
it  is  said,  was  a  Mexican  general  who  had 
fled  Mexico  for  political  reasons.  Goodspeed, 
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su.' peeling  the  lad  l.,ui  1  i  en  mistreated,  took 
hlni  home  to  live. 

Because  he  acfiuired  liie  boy  on  .i  I'ridav. 
Goodspeed  called  him  I'riday. 

To  this  day,  A  Friday  Cavazos.  a  San  An- 
tonio man  who  owns  Friday's  Log  Cabin 
Rest.aui-ant.  calls  Bill  Good-peed  the  finest 
gentlem  ai  whoever  lived. 


Delafonic:  "Look,  They  Tell  Me  Don't 
Rock  the  Boat" 


HON.  f'JCHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW     VoKK 

I.\  'I'HK  HOUSE  OF  RKPHKSFNTATIVFS 

Thursday,  April  25.  19G8 

Mr.  OTTIXGRR.  .Mr.  ."-'peaker.  la.st 
.Sunday'?;  New  York  Time.T  carried  an  m- 
toi'o.stlnR  and  provocative  article  by  Mr. 
Harry  Bchifonte  on  the  failure  of  the 
telo\i.,ioii  industry  to  .show  a  correct  i.iic- 
lure  of  America  today.  Tlie  iJoml  th.it 
he  inake.s'.  far  more  eloquently  than  1 
ever  could,  is  that  these  wlin  control  the 
medium  are  totally  unwilling  to  "tell  it 
like  it  is,"  to  ,slio\v  the  American  Nepr.i 
in  a  real  world — the  wuild  ip  vihich  he 
lives  arid  i:i  wliicl;  he  i.s  forccu  to  live 
today. 

I  am  deeply  concerned.  Mr.  .Spenki  i- 
that  the  television  industry  has  tailed  to 
accept  a  re.'-pon.sibility  which  it.s  po.sition 
as  America's  No.  1  entertainer  lias  thru.-^t 
upon  it.  I  ani  also  concerned  that  tho.se 
with  re.six)nsibility  to  over.see  the  dcve-1- 
oinncnt  of  tlie  medium  Lave  not  taken 
.some  ."^teps  to  improve  the  situation,  I 
am  writina  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Comml.s.sion  to  a.sk  what  .steps  they 
tan  take  to  correct  this  .situation. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  utten- 
lion  of  my  colleafrues.  The  lull  text 
follows: 

Hn.'.roNrr:     "Look,    I'ihy    Th.l    Mr,    Don't 

Rock  the  Boat" 

<  By  Harry  Cclafonte) 

.At  .1  re"ent  hearing  by  ilic  City  Commis- 
sion on  Human  liights  on  the  practice  of 
discriminution  against  minorities  in  broad- 
casting, a  senior  vice  president  for  program- 
ing of  CBS  was  abked  why  i.liere  are  so  few 
roies  lor  Ne-roes  i.i  lelevLsion.  His  answer 
was  that  l^lcvision  'likes  to  deal  with  Amer- 
ica as  It  i.-i  for  the  most  part.  And  lor  the 
most  jjari  ihcre  are  not  ihat  m;.ny  Negro 
judges.  Negro  Governors.  Negro  executives 
or  Negro  .Senators.  The  producer  cr  writer 
aj>proachc3  the  conceptual  fact  so  .is  lo  re- 
flect the  scene  as  it  is."  Writers,  he  added 
.•■eek  ii  ••'Void  ".trtificial  filuaiions." 

This  answer,  which  appears  at  Iirst  to  be 
merely  ignorant,  has  in  fact  vicious  ramihca- 
iions.  It  contains  both  a  lie  and  a  ration- 
aliiintion.  The  lie  is  that  television  likes  to 
show  life  as  It  really  Is.  Let  us  examine  that 
f-;r  :>  moment.  1'l.c  medium  I.s  filled  with  cow- 
boys ch.a;-ing  after  Indians  and  killing  them 
for  high  moral  purposes,  for  the  sake  of  God. 
mother  r:nd  country  One  need  but  read  any 
accurate  text  on  .American  hl-^tory  to  know 
that  that  doc;  iiot  portray  what  really  hap- 
pened. It  .  Iso  doesn't  seem  that  hilibilhes 
strikine  it  rich  in  the  oil  fields  and  taking 
over  Beverly  Hills  is  life  as  il  really  is.  Or 
perhaps  he  ■si.-as  referring  to  "Cowboy  in 
Africa."  "I  Dre.im  of  Jeannie,"  "Daktari." 
"The  Invaders. "  "L.f>?t  in  Space"  "Green 
Acres.  "  'Second  HLindred  Years."  'Tlie  Flv- 
ing  Nun."  "Bewitched,"  "Star  lYek."  "T.ir- 
zan.'  "Petticoat  Junction"  or  "Dream  House" 
■when  he  stated  that  WTitcrs  seek  to  avoid 
"artificial   situations  " 
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When  you  add  '  Tuesd.iy  Nlt?ht  At  The 
M.  .vies'  thrriugh  "Sunday  Night  At  The 
MdvIbb  '  to  that  ;ist.  you  have  represented 
approximately  73  per  cent  ot  the  prime-tune 
television  that  is  offered  to  the  American 
public  So  the  white  plclcet-fenre  suburban 
America  that  we  see  in  most  dr.inm  and 
situation  comedy  shows  is  iiardly  life  as  It 
rc.iUy  Is  for  must  people 

The  second  part  of  hu  answer,  the  ratlon- 
aluatlon — that  there  aren't  many  Negro 
judges,  politicians  and  executives  In  this 
country,  so  why  portray  them  .is  part  of  the 
American  scene — Ls  both  true  and  false  If 
we  compare  the  number  of  such  individuals 
who  are  black  to  their  white  oounterp.irts  in 
these  st.ttus  positions,  they  .ire  unforttui.\tely 
lower  But  wh.it  he  was  talklnj?  ibout  had 
nothing  U)  do  with  the  percentage  In  essence 
w.^at  LS  implied  is  that  s.iice  there  aren't 
many  there  is  no  point  m  putting  Uiem  on 
television  at  all 

But  what  .ibout  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thijrgood  Marshall  or  Judge  Constance  Baker 
M.'tley''  Or  the  fact  that  two  major  cities 
in  the  United  States  recently  elected  Negro 
mayors'"  Or  the  fxet  that  Congressman  John 
Conyers  of  Detroit  or  Housing  .Secretary  Rob- 
ert Weaver  are  contributing  ^o  much  In  tiieir 
ir»aB  '  Or  the  tact  that  WlUle  M.iys.  Senator 
K(lw  ird  Bcooke,  Ralph  Bunche  and  Jiunes 
B.i.dwia  are  prominent  representauvcs  in 
their  respective  fleids'*  But  why  go  on?  Amer- 
ica fi.ii  numy  such  citizens,  but  they  rarely 
turn  up  on  the  TV  screen  This  escapist 
behavior  on  tae  p.irt  oi  the  television  in- 
doscry  is  grossly  uni.Mr  .u  the  .Americjtn  pub- 
lic The  executives  stat^ement  (.md  how  can 
a  man  in  tnj,  loity  poeiuun  who  lu  responsible 
for  what  millions  of  people  .iround  tlie  '^orld 
watch  every  week  be  permitted  to  function 
with  inch  .iwesome  power 'i  c;in  only  'be  seen 
as  a  ratloruiUzatton  for  mainuilning  tile  ster- 
e<itvped  image  of  the  .\fr<j- American. 

But  there  is  more  to  all  this.  It  is  true 
tuat  the  me<liun>  'i.is  opened  up  to  i  few 
Negro  personalities,  but  these  uccasiocial  ap- 
pe.irances  cannot  jUstify  the  vast  areas  of 
omission  The  few  Negroes  we  find  ifi  cli.ir- 
iU'ter  roles  on  TV  are  depicted  .is  either  ob- 
noxious or  unreal  It  is  probably  s,ifa  to  say 
that  up  to  [ij  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  used 
on  rv  are  pcrtrayed  .is  the  white  man^  de- 
praved burden,  rushing  to  and  iro  through 
wh.it  Is  supposed  to  be  uncuili/ed  .Africa  in 
■  Tarz.'ui'  or    Onkt.in  ' 

E>'en  when  in  "honeei"  elTori  is  raade  to 
oliaricterUe  i  Negro,  he  is  alwnyn  cirtipletely 
.tsexual  White  heroes  and  heroines  c\n  miike 
love  all  .>ver  ".he  screen,  but  the  Negro  is 
apparently  above  th»t  or  Incap.ible  It  used 
to  be  the  nrher  way  amund.  .is  in  "Porgy 
and  Bess.  '  Negrt;>es  were  -^exT^al  cr»ntures  in- 
dulging Themselves  .iround  'lie  ■'lock,  taking 
drugs,  gambling  and  taking  drugs^  raping 
and  taking  drugs  But  now  hellelujah  the 
tide  has  turned  Whore  the  white  brother  will 
rush  right  in  and  grab  the  girl.  th«  Black 
Brother  come*  oti  ns  a  buttoned-down  Brooks 
Brothers  euii'.ich 

The  re.il  be.Tjty.  the  soul,  the  integrity  of 
the  black  community  Is  rarely  reflected  The 
Negro  .utut  on  TV  Ls  not  free  to  reflbct  the 
World  from  which  he  comes,  with  its  particu- 
lar richness,  cultural  values  and  problems 
For  the  shuffling,  simple-minded  Ajhos  and 
Andy  ".j-pe  of  Negro.  TV  n.ts  -ubstlCuted  a 
new.  Line-dlmensional  Negro  without  reality 
oa  shows  like  "Mission  Impossible,  '  'I  Spy  " 
and   "Ironsides  ' 

When  TV  has  explored  the  civil  rights 
m  >vement  In  one  it  Its  rare  documentaries, 
haj  It  ever  used  Negro  talent  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  program'  Negro  writers,  di- 
rectors, producers?  Perh.tps  TV  really  doesn't 
want  "o  know  what  the  Negro  is  thinking  ' 
.\3  a  matter  of  .'act,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  10.888  employes  of  the  three 
niaji.>r  networks — ABC  NBC  and  CBS--only 
7u9  are  Negr<jes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  ind  this 
figure  covers  Janitorial  staff,  porters,  elevator 
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operator.^)  gronndkeepers  .md  other  menial 
positions  which  make  up  the  bulk  if  the 
709  It  would  be  interesting  to  explore  how 
many  .>ut  i>f  that  small  figure  are  In  any 
policy-making  or  creative  capacity 

The  prejudice  in  the  television  Industry 
Is  so  per\aBUe  that  It  inviules  every  allied 
field,  and  Is  In  turn  relnvaded  For  example, 
the  .idverllslng  .igencles  thai  prepare  the 
commercials  tor  TV  employ  2.222  advertising 
executives,  and  11  of  them  are  Negro  With 
this  white  .luperstructure.  Is  It  any  surprise 
that  only  314  of  the  7  433  commercials  pro- 
duced last  year  used  Negroes  or  Puerto 
Rlcans.  and  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
314  u.sed  them  .is  product  principals'  With 
the  .idvertlstng  agencies'  supposed  talent  for 
persuavlvenef.s.  it  is  difficult  to  believe  tliey 
cannot  persuade  inelr  clients  to  correct  this 
dNcrlminatory  policy 

All  of  this  points  to  one  bitter  yet  Ines- 
cap.ible  truth,  which  is  thai  the  Negro  has 
emerged  in  this  lashlon  because  the  medium 
Is  dominated  by  white-supremacy  concepts 
and  racist  attitudes  TV  excludes  the  reality 
of  Negro  life  with  all  its  grievances,  passions 
and  ai»plraiions.  be<-.ause  to  depict  that  life 
would  be  to  indict  lor  perhaps  enrich'') 
much  of  what  is  now  white  America  .md  its 
Institutions  .^nd  neither  networks  nor  spim- 
sors  want  that 

I  .im  grieved  that  in  this  day  luid  <tge. 
when  men  arc  In  a  desperate  struggle  for 
their  souls,  when  wars  are  being  fought  and 
n.itU)n»  irc  being  destrovetl  iver  the  issue  of 
rifi:m  my  10-\ear-<iUI  stm.  as  a  Negro  lx)y, 
will  never  .-ee  Negro  life  shown  .is  it  really  is 
because  It  Is  considered  ton  controversial  ' 
Indeed,  he  will  not  see  .Negro  life  shown  at 
all  The  hero«s,  the  m.tsters  of  ceremonies, 
the  doctors,  the  cartoons,  vull  .all  be  white. 
The  nobility  in  Ills  heritage  and  the  values 
that  could  coinplcmfiit  his  positive  growth 
and  r.ensc  of  manhoixi  are  denied  him  In- 
stead, there  .a  everything  to  tear  him  down 
and  give  him  an  iiifen^irity  complex  He  -xill 
see  the  Negro  onl>  as  a  rioter  and  a  social 
problem    never   as  a  whole   human   being 

Of  course,  not  only  does  ihe  black  child 
suffer  from  this  ignornnl  denial  and  exclu- 
sion of  the  Afro- American  in  the  history  and 
culture  .>f  America,  but  -%o  dties  his  white 
brother  Television  i.?  the  most  influential 
medium  our  children  know,  and  it  cannot 
be  allowed  to  j-ierpetudte  the  racism  and 
prejudice  which  have  already  :\o  cruelly  di- 
vided 'ind  damaged  our  country 

Black  or  while  f;unily     it  really  makes  no 
dirl'-renre  when  watching  today's  television  — 
eu^-h  is  seeing  n  distorted  image  of  our  world 
And  this  distortion  can  only  motivate  more 
intoirrnnce.  more  liHle  and  more  violence. 

TTie  majorltv  of  the  public  has  always.  I 
feel  been  ready  to  .-.i  'pt  riro-.ocatlve,  ftim- 
ulatlng  and  enlert  ^ulry:  television— no 
matter  what  color  It  is  t;ic  networks  and 
sponsors  who  have  liceii  irresponsible  and 
afraid  to  take  the  f1r«it  *ie;)i  and  the  artists 
and  craft  unions  nnd  the  FCC.  who  sup- 
p««edlv  reflect  the  best  intere-t  of  the  people, 
have  been  of  no  rcp.l  help  In  'his  strugele  fur 
I  h.inge. 

The  fear  and  timidity  of  the  .sponsors. 
who  basically  have  nothing  but  contempt  for 
the  public,  have  .iffocted  me  personally  many 
Umes  Recently  during  the  taping  of  the 
Peiula  Clark  special,  with  me  as  her  only 
guest.  Petula  and  I  were  singing  when  she 
spontaneously  put  her  hand  gently  on  my 
arm.  The  sponsors  representative  found  the 
"touch"'  wholly  unacceptable,  and  inslited 
that  It  be  reshot  When  Miss  Clark  and  I  and 
the  pri>ducer8  of  the  show  refused  to  do  this, 
the  representative  beg.in  flexing  his  cor- 
porate muscles  Ttie  fact  that  we  finally 
had  the  scene  accepted,  "touch"  and  all, 
is  a  weak  victory  in  a  battle  that  never 
should  ha\e  had  to  be  fought 

These  experiences  become  even  mure  pain- 
ful particularly  to  those  of  us  who  are  the 
victims,    when    a    distinguished    critic    like 
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Jack  Gould  Is  Insensitive  enough  to  com- 
ment that  "It  seems  a  pity  lliat  the  l.ssiie 
was  ,o  blown  up  '  Tlie  pltv  is  that  the  issue 
arose  at  all  He  also  said  of  me.  "He  won  his 
battle,  but  not  without  calling  attentl.m 
to  the  dlvlslveness  he  deplores  "'  Unfortu- 
nately, the  only  wav  to  have  w<in  this  battle 
was  to  bring  the  incident  Into  the  public 
arena  Mr  Gould  further  staled  that  we 
should  have  resorted  to  normal  avenues  of 
corporate  appeal  It"s  ironic  that  he  states 
this,  for  the  incident  demonstrated  to  me 
once  again  how  little  has  changed  In  tele- 
vision over  the  hust  15  years  It  was.  in  effect, 
the  .same  as  one  that  happened  to  me  some 
years  ago  when,  .liter  two  award-wlnnliit; 
programs  under  the  .ponsorshlp  of  a  ni.ijor 
firm,  that  !irm  paid  liundrcds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  kt-cp  me  off  the  ulr  rather  than 
continue  the  series  of  specials  in  which  I 
was  u.sing  an  Interracial  cast  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two  incidents  was  th.it 
one  became  public  .md  the  other  did  not 

For  many  years;  I  have  wanted  to  produce 
a  special  presenting  the  lore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  I  chose  the  .Mississippi  becau.se 
It  embodies  so  much  of  American  folk  his- 
tory .At  first,  telcvlskin  executives  respond  to 
the  Idea  favorably  because  they  think  the 
MLs.sisslppl  is  a  good  theme  .iround  which  to 
Weave  their  favorite  Stephen  Foster  si.ngs 
.md  dances.  But  the  Mississippi  is  also  a  river 
on  whose  b.uiki  Iiidl.ms  were  once  mas- 
s.icred  and  Negrt^es  struggled  to  escape 
slavery.  It  Is  in  the  Ml.sslsslppl  that  the 
bodies  of  civil  rights  workers  and  bl.ick 
.'.h.irecroppers  have  been  found  There  .ire 
songs  that  deal  with  these  'iccurrences  and 
thoy  form  part  of  the  statement  that  I 
want  to  make  But  they  are  considered  too 
controverf.lal  "  Even  when  I  tell  the  execu- 
tives that  there  will  also  be  plenty  of  rl\cr- 
boat  gambling  and  sexuality  and  all  the 
"fun"'  thlnes  associated  with  the  Mlssi.s.sip;,i 
ihev  still  balk.  They  are  simply  not  pre- 
pared to  show  the  racial  inhumanltv  of  the 
white  world,  and  yet  it  Is  only  when  .\nierica 
faces  these  truths  about  her.splf  that  we 
can  be  assured  of  fulfilling  the  dignity  of 
man. 

What.  then,  can  we  show  on  commercial 
television"  Our  great  singers  and  dancers  and 
musicians''  We've  done  that  and  done  that 
and  done  that  But  there  seems  'o  be  no  es- 
cape The  TV  world  goes  on  telling  me.  "  Ixjok. 
don  t  rock  the  boat.  Go  out  and  :,lng  and  look 
sexy  YouU  get  marvelous  ratings,  the  world 
•will  love  you  and,  in  fact,  don't  you  serve  vour 
cause  better  if  you  Just  play  the  nice  guv  "" 
Right  Play  nice  guy,  play  dead  or  maybe 
play  a  Supernegro  who  beats  up  Commu- 
nlsu.  who  does  not  probe  black-white  rela- 
tions, and  maybe  you  will  have  a  chance  on 
television.  Keep  the  Negro  bUxxlless  and 
shidowv.  Never  show  !:lm  in  his  own  environ- 
mf-nt.  doing  things  In  a  way  that  is  natural 
and  j>erhaps  compassionate  Never  step  across 
the  line,  because  you  could  become  persona 
non  grata. 

Belilnd  this  attitude,  in  part,  lies  the  de- 
sire for  profits  and  high  ratings  by  the  net- 
works and  sponsors.  I  know  of  \  ery  lew  spon- 
sors who  wanfto  put  their  products  behind 
a  weekly  proi;>ram,  or  even  a  special,  that 
treats  white  life  honestly  and  courageously, 
let  alone  Negro  life.  Because  if  you  do  ih.at, 
you  may  anger  some  segment  of  the  commu- 
nltv,  and  that  is  "bad  for  the  product" — 
which  must  be  all  things  to  all  people 

The  fact  .\l  the  matter  is  that  T\'  excludes 
ns.it  i>nly  Negro  life  In  Its  totality  but  also. 
except  In  documentaries  and  educational 
television,  the  life  of  poor  whites.  Puerto 
Rlcans  Indians.  Me.xicans  and  many  other 
realities  which  might  mdlct  America  Tcle- 
Mslon  does  not  merely  reflect  r<icist  ...itl- 
tuiles:  It  denies  all  reality.  The  b.m  is  not 
merely  on  Americans  of  color,  but  on  .my 
real  manifestation  of  social  criticism  and 
true  creativity,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
CBS  ruling  that  no  political  Jokes  in  which 
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announced  Presidential  c.indidate.s  are 
named  will  be  .lUowed  on  the  network  until 
after  ;he  November  electloiis  Not  only  is  TV 
trying  to  :,t<i|)  us  irom  thinking,  it  would 
apparently  also  take  away  the  luxury  and  the 
need  of  laughing  iit  ourselves 

Television,  more  th.in  any  other  Industry, 
molds  and  reiiilorces  the  ideits  and  values  of 
the  Amerlcm  [x'ople  But  the  ideas  and 
values  It  i>er!>etuates  arc  based  on  the  myths 
and  neeations  of  our  .s.o<'iety.  TV  brings  us 
not  the  light  and  im.iecry  whicli  might  open 
our  eyes  .iiid  lire  our  imaein.xtions.  but  the 
darkness  ajid  deni.il  of  truth  which  chain 
men's  minds.  It  is  indeed  tlie  box" — in 
pri.son  language,  that  wlndowless  cell  of  soli- 
tary confinement  wliere  men  become  de- 
liumani/ed  and  may  even  lose  their  souls. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  draft 
Is  a  very  .serious  per.sonal  problem  for  all 
the  young  men  of  this  country. 

All  Members  of  Congress.  ieRardle.ss 
of  party  affiliation,  are  anxious  to  see 
that  we  have  a  fair  and  properly  admin- 
istered selective  service  program  as  long 
as  the  international  situation  requires 
that  many  of  our  young  men  be  sum- 
moned for  military-  service. 

To  assure  that  the  draft  is  fair  and 
impartial,  we  must  constantly  scrutinize 
and  evaluate  the  jirogram,  and  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  well-informed 
educators  and  others. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  asked  the  presi- 
dents of  the  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  supei-lntendents  of  public  schools  in 
my  district  to  provide  me  with  their  com- 
ments and  criticisms  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
Its  effect  on  the  young  men  of  our  coun- 
tr>'.  Tlieir  responses  indicated  that  they 
find  considerable  fault  with  the  present 
.-^elective  .service  program. 

I  would  like  to  place  their  complete 
comments  in  the  Record,  and  hope  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  concerned  with 
this  jiroblem  will  take  the  time  and  trou- 
ble to  read  and  study  their  thoughts.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  for  providing  their  comments 
to  help  iiiiide  the  future  actions  of  Con- 
gress on  this  veiT  vital  .subject.  Their 
comments  follow: 

John  C.^rroll  U.nivfrsity. 
Clcvcla7id.  Ohio.  March  14.  1968. 
Congressman  MiCHAtx  A   Ffich.an, 
Ilou.'ic  of  Rrprrsentattics. 
\Vaxhingt07x.  DC. 

De,\r  Concressm.\n  Fugh.an:  Thank  you 
sincerely  for  your  letter  of  March  8,  .'Although 
I  have  wTestled  with  the  problems  of  draft 
deferment  and  national  interest.  I  have  not 
.irnved  at  a  .solution  that  is  satisfactory  even 
to  myself.  However.  I  do  feel  tiiat  the  present 
draft  law  is  neither  equitable  nor  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  Fee  how  the  application  of  the  present 
regulation  to  i.-raduate  students  wtU  bi-ing 
about  the  desired  results  for  our  military 
effort,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  con- 
siderable dancer  of  unfortunate  consequences 
for  ilie  educational  future  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  O.  Schell.  S.J. 

President. 
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CrvAHOc.A  Huc.ins  PtTXic  Snioois. 

Clrrrland.  Ohio  March  I r,   I'.iCH. 
Hon   Mil  H.AH.  A   Ftu.H.^N. 
Voiigrc-'.-iman  'rom  Ohio. 
U  .S'.  Ciiiif/ria^ 
Wd.'-hinc/tdii    DC 

Df.ar  Sir-  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  Hth  in  which  you  solicited  my  opinion 
on  the  draft  I  have  tried  in  tlie  jmst  several 
days  to  oreani/e  iry  thiukine  on  this  .stibject 
into  wli.it  would  be  .-.  logical  pre.'-.entation  It 
IS  difficult,  however,  lo  treat  ilie  draft  us  .sii 
entity  m  itself  withotu  commenting  on  other 
lactors  that  affect  its  ojieration, 

Tlie  lollowinij  comments  tlierefore  repre- 
.sent  my  leelin«s  rcl.itive  lo  the  broad  aspects 
i.f  llie  drutt  i)rob;pm 

First  of  .ill,  It  '.voiiUi  M'cin  necessary  lo  real- 
istically reasses.c  mir  j)resent  need  for  tlie 
draft.  It  is  e.=!;entl.il  that  uur  country  maki! 
.1  determination  as  to  wliether  we  are  pn-s- 
ently  in  a  war  or  wliether  we  are  not  in  .i 
war.  If  tlie  Southeast  A.<i.i  conflict  is  not  a 
war,  then  "we  must  tike  non-military  action 
in  solving  the  dilenima  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  a  war  di>es  exi.st  laiiil  it  seems  that  it 
does),  we  must  have  Congress  declare  a  state 
of  war  and  we  must  .ill  prepare  ourselves 
to  make  the  sacrifices  that  a  war  deniards. 
Tills  would  include  the  instigation  of  an 
all-out-  internal  propaganda  system  to  de- 
velop among-  American  citizens  the  proper 
attitude  lo-ward  protectin'.;  our  country  and 
Its  interests 

Secondly,  if  it  has  been  cnabiished  that 
we  need  a  military  force  beyond  ttie  size 
that  professional  milit.u-y  men  jirovide.  where 
do  we  obtain  the  men?  1  would  tirst  sugucst 
that  v,-e  make  full  use  of  volunteers  Present 
enlistment  periods  for  the  :irmpd  services  are 
too  long.  Two-year  enlistmei-it  iwriods  should 
be  available  to  those  who  want  to  lulfill  their 
military  obligation  before  they  enter  college 
or  vocational  training. 

Also,  we  should  better  utilize  existing  mili- 
tary forces  before  using  the  draft  The  Re- 
serve units  are  orcani/.ed  for  the  ])urjK)se  of 
being  available  in  times  of  National  need. 
It  would  seem  appropriate  to  rely  on  the.se 
military  units  as  the  first  to  be  called 
when  the  need  arises  The  National  Guard 
should  be  the  next  group  called,  altliough 
it  would  make  even  more  sense  to  i  ombine 
the  two  grotips  into  one. 

After  using  volunteers  and  existing  mili- 
tary tinits  to  the  full  potential,  the  next 
step  has  to  be  the  involvement  of  a  draft. 

It  is  philosophically  indefensible  to  dr.ift 
as  we  are  at  the  ijresent  time  1"1-iere  is  no 
reason  to  create  a  two-cla.ss  society  as  ■A'e  are 
now  doing.  An  individual  who  is  intelligent 
and  able  to  go  to  college  .should  be  just  as 
obligated  to  serve  his  country  as  the  less  for- 
tunate. The  idea  proposed  some  time  ago 
that  all  persons  serve  in  sot-ne  capacity 
seemed  to  have  n-ierit.  but  I  now  under- 
stand that  this  plan  would  generate  too 
many  people  lo  effectively  be  used.  I  would 
therefore  be  in  favor  of  a  lottery,  and  all 
serve  who  are  called. 

I  sense  a  feeling  among  college  students 
-who  are  deferred  that  there  is  not  a  great 
objection  to  serving  in  the  military,  btit  they 
detest  the  uncertainty  of  wl-iether  or  not 
they  -will  be  called.  If  a  name  is  drawn  of  a 
college  student.  I  would  draft  him  at  the 
end  of  Ills  freEhnian.  sophomore,  or  senior 
year.  Let  him  l;nc-w  he  -'A-ill  definitely  liave 
to  serve,  and  i.e  can  jilan  his  career  i-.round 
that  fact. 

It  may  be  that  wp  are  iK.t  maitiniz  the 
best  use  of  the  talent  that  is  drafted.  It  is 
possible,  for  cxan-iple.  that  certain  persons 
-would  be  of  more  service  to  our  country  by 
serving  in  the  diplomatic  corps  t  lian  the 
army.  Likewise,  a  skilled  typist  i\'ho  is  de- 
ferred because  of  Hat  feet  may  be  able  to 
perform  in  several  essential  areas. 

In  summary.  I  am  proposing  that  -a'e  re- 
assess  our  coals  to  determine  the  need   for 
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Itip  draft  th.it  \vr  make  bi'ttcr  use  of  volui-i- 
teers  by  shortening  enlistment  periiKls.  that 
we  more  .idetiu.itely  utili/e  tlie  Reser\  e  luid 
National  Guard,  tliat  we  adopt  the  philos- 
ophy that  all  male  citi/ens  have  an  ec|ual 
obligation  and  clioires  will  be  made  on 
a  lottery  basis,  and  finally  that  we  cliannel 
the  talent  lo  the  most  effective  -use 

riiese  ideas  are  not  new  They  are  merely 
a  ( ommon  sen»e  approach  to  a  serious  iirob- 
lem  It  would  be  my  hope  tliat  we  could  im- 
jirove  our  ffpreign  relations  such  th.it  we 
could  consider  Senator  Nelson's  jiroposiil  of 
a  few-  years  .igo  to  eliminate  the  draft  en- 
tirely. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  I?  TiioR.soN. 

Siififnntrndrnt 

Tilt   (■iivi,i-\M    .St.mi    Unuirsuy 

C/.-i  c/find,  Ohu:   March  :6,  196S 

Hon     Mil  IHH.    A     Ft.ICHAN. 

U.S.  House  <if  Ilrprcscnialivef:. 
Wa.'ihinqton    DC. 

Dfar  Mr  F^iKiHAN  I  urn  pleased  to  reply  to 
your  letter  .ibout  Selective  .service.  Tlie  dratl 
is  a  slgnilii-;int  lactor  in  the  lives  of  our 
young  nier.  .ii.d  in  the  j/l.iiis  uf  our  uni- 
versity. 

I  am  ileeply  concerne<i  alxjut  the  inequities 
of  our  present  Selective  .Service  ikiIicv,  More- 
over, the  recent  removal  of  deferments  lor 
graduate  students  will  create  severe  prob- 
lems for  advanced  education;  some  immedi- 
ate action  should  be  taken  to  remedy  this 
unfortunate  situation, 

.^n  adequate  Selective  Service  system 
should  furnish  the  men  needed  by  the  armed 
services;  it  should  .rjierate  impartially,  witti- 
out  discrimination  of  any  kind;  lUid  it  should 
disrupt  norma!  etlucational  .-md  career  devel- 
(.pment  ,i.s  I'ttle  a.s  jiossible  Tlie  present  sys- 
tem IS  in.idetiuate  on  all  three  counts  First 
i.f  ..11.  ilie  jiresent  practice  of  drafting  older 
men  first  does  not  provide  the  most  .--uit.ible 
men  It  appears  that  m  the  next  twelve 
months,  lor  instance,  a  [irepondenince  ^f  the 
men  inducted  will  t>e  older  than  desired  by 
the  military  services.  .Secondly,  the  defer- 
ment <if  college  students  confers  upon  them 
a  sheltered  status,  thus  discriminating 
against  young  men  disadvantaged  liy  povertv 
(pr  lack  of  educational  opportunity.  This  lias 
created  intense  resentment  among  poorer 
segments  of  the  population,  resentment  that 
will  continue  until  the  practice  i»  i-hanced, 
I.iustly.  present  policy  causes  young  men  to 
be  induct^-d  ;a  .<.  time  that  seriously  inter- 
rupts their  plans  for  a  career,  the  time  when 
they  move  from  college  into  productive  ef- 
fort in  the  economy. 

I  want  to  comment  .specifically  on  the  re- 
cent suspension  of  deferment.<(  for  gradua'e 
studenus  In  the  absence  of  a  full  revlevj,-  ,iiid 
ref(jrm  if  .Selective  Service  practice  the  sud- 
den removal  of  L'r.iduate  .school  dcfem-ient-s 
will  place  a  disproportionate  militiiry  burden 
•  .n  a  .small  group  of  inteiliH-tual  leaders.  Not 
onlv  will  this  create  severe  problems  for  the 
future  manpower  needs  of  the  country.  Ijut 
it  will  immedi  itely  disrupt  nc>rmal  edncatlve 
processes 

Tlie  sliorliice  oi  rompet/'nt  teachers  for 
colleges  and  universities  -will  t>e  seriously  in- 
tensified at  a  time  when  collece  enrollments 
are  growinc  rapidly.  Undergrad'date  educa- 
tion '.vill  be  hurt  immediately  witliout  .lii 
adequate  supply  of  t'raduate  :a;sistants  I'lr 
teachine  ind  research. 

Tile  most  serious  inequities  and  disloci- 
tions  of  the  draft  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
prompt  ;-.dopt!on  of  a  random  .•-election  sys- 
tem I.ecisl.ition  to  accomplish  this  'na,s  ,.1- 
ready  been  introduced  m  ixjth  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  I  urge  that 
this  basic  reform  of  the  draft  be  quickly 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  .Such  a  system 
would  make  the  undergr.aduate.  the  non- 
college  man.  and  the  gr,-uluat.e  student 
equally   liable   lor  military   service 

I   should   hke    lO   express   my   appreciati'ii 
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to  you  for  your  interest  and  for  your  letter 
Thla  Is  a  nitttter  of   vital  concern  to  ua  all 
Sincerely  yours. 

Habolo  L    Enaxsom. 

President. 

CUTAHOCA  COMMl'NITY  COLLCCB. 

Cleveland.  Oh.\o.  April  J. ,1988. 
Hun   Michael  A   P^ichan. 
Co'igTf\H  of  the  United  .'itaten. 
Hou.ie  (>/  Reprefentatti'M. 
W  i.ihington   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Peiohan  Ple.ise  accept  n\y  apol- 
oisy  for  not  respondintf  to  your  letter  sooner 
Out-of-town  responsibilities  ind  the  details 
attendant  to  the  Culiege's  uccredltiition  t>y 
the  North  Cenrral  Assi>olatlon  of  Ci>lleges  and 
Universities  prevented  \n  onrller  response. 

I  atjree  with  you,  the  draft  is  u  very 
serious  problem  U  \»  one  that  arfarts  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  almost  all  citizens  and 
se^menis  nf  our  society  As  a  citizen  and  col- 
lege president  I  have  pondered  many  hours 
the  question.  What  are  the  element*  of  an 
equitable  and  effective  method  of  prcxlviclng 
an  appropriate  mlllt.rtry  force  in  times  of  nii- 
tlL>nal  emergency'" 

Our  past  experience  has  shown  us  that  in 
tirues  uf  declared,  full-scale  wars,  while  cost- 
ing .1  great  deal  more  In  lives  and  reaources. 
It  Ls  easier  to  mobilize  the  necessary  forces 
than  It  IS  durlni;  times  of  limited  conflict. 
such  as  Korea  and  Viet  Nam.  When  not  all 
lire  to  serve,  it  la  dtfBcult  to  deterfnlne — 
with  equity — who  Is  to  servo. 

Looking  at  the  expcuences  of  other  na- 
tions. I  know  of  none  that  have  attempted 
to  do  with  draftees  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  m  Viet  Nam,  so  we  have  a  difficult  and 
unprecedented  task. 

It  seems  to  ine  th;it  we  have  two  choices. 
The  flrst  Is  :o  develop  a  larger  volunteer- 
professional  army.  navy,  and  air  force.  This 
has  been  talked  about  from  time  to  time. 
but  I  don  t  know  how  thoroughly  it  has 
been  studied  If  such  .i  scheme  were  eco- 
nomically feasible.  I  believe  recruitment 
could  prove  to  be  attractive  to  .\  sutScient 
number  of  men  and  women  to  meet  our 
needs.  This  is  b.ised.  in  part,  on  a  recent 
statement  I  read  to  the  effect  that  re-enllst- 
ments  were  running  as  high  as  49  percent. 
The  atlractluri  that  our  military  .academies 
have  'or  our  youth  Is  another  plus  factor. 
If  pay.  retirement  beneUts.  other  economic 
ad\  antages.  and  f.unlly  living  conditions  were 
Improved,  this  type  of  military  organization 
could  prove  to  be  both  practical  ind  accept- 
able 

Our  present  selective  service  system  con- 
tains many  inequities,  uncertainties,  and 
inconsistencies 

The  prncipal  Inequity  is  the  treatment 
of  uoncoUege  students — >-oulh  who  for  many 
reasons  do  not  attend  college  TTie  uncer- 
tainty of  their  future  haunts  most  male  col- 
lege students.  The  inconsistencies  in  their 
cl.tssKication  and  treatment  of  prospective 
dr.iitees  that  e.xists  among  state  and  local 
draft  boards  causes  consternation  among  em- 
plovers,  parents,  and  prospective  draftees 

The  negative  characteristics  of  the  present 
system  c^in  lead  only  to  further  frustration, 
anxiety,  disrespect  for  authority,  and  wide- 
spr^^d  anxiety  on  the  part  f'i  increasing 
thousands  of  Aiuericaiis. 

The  second  alternative  to  the  present  sys- 
tem and  ijue  that  I  believe  could  easily  be 
free  of  most  inequities,  uncertainties,  and 
inconsistencies  is  a  system  of  random  selec- 
tion of  eligible  youth.  This  to  me.  seems  to 
h  ■.  e  considerable  merit  if  it  were  applied 
universally  and  irrespective  of  ones  intel- 
lectual capacity,  educational  status,  or  eco- 
nomic status.  To  be  equitable  and  consistent, 
exemptions  would  have  to  be  limited  to  the 
physically  or  mentally  haiidlcappetl  .ind  cer- 
t.iin  speclBc  occupations  Exemptions  based 
on  conditions  such  as  flat  feet  and  football 
knees  should  be  dlscontiiuied  under  .iny  sys- 
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tem  Occupational  exemptions  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  and  welfare  of  our 
CiiMntry 

I  liave  not  attempted  to  detail  the  alterna- 
tives outlined  .ibove  but  I  do  believe  they 
are  worthy  of  study  I  aijre*  with  much  of 
the  criticism  of  the  present  system  that  has 
been  expresse<l  by  M>nie  In  Congress,  some 
citizens,  and  numerous  professional  organi- 
zations I  disagree  strongly  with  tliose  who 
encourage  our  youth  to  violate  the  draft 
law  and  those  who  succumb  to  such  encour- 
agement. 

I  concur  with  you-  Tlie  matter  of  Selective 
Service  should  receive  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress If  It  does.  I  am  omUdent  that  a  more 
appropriate  system  will  emerge 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  In 
an>  way.  please  let  me  know 
Sincerely  yours, 

CllAXI.ES  E     ClIAi'MAN, 

Preaxdent. 

Cleveland  Pi'umc  Schools. 
CWriland   Ohio.  April  12.  1968. 

Hon      MUMAIL    A      PjtCIIAN. 

Homr  o/  Repff*i-nlat\vrt. 
Washington.  U  C 

Dear  ConcRrssMAs-  Fiichan  My  greatest 
Concern  about  the  administration  of  the 
di.\ft  relates  to  the  drafting  of  teachers  Irom 
school  <li«.tricts  where  there  exist  critical 
shortages 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools  have  been  forced  to  open  with 
less  ilian  a  full  contingent  It  would  appear 
that  we  will  have  to  hire  l,tXX)  teachers  be- 
fore September  1.  1968  U  those  who  are  now 
on  the  ,^taff.  subje«-t  to  the  draft,  are  not 
deterred,  this  number  will  be  con.sJderably  In- 
crvased  623  professional  staff  members  are 
presently  delcrred. 

I  would  hope  that  the  .idmlnlstratlon  of 
the  draft  may  be  such  as  to  allow  these  in- 
dividuals, iis  well  as  others  that  we  may 
hire,  to  continue  in  their  draft-exempt 
status 

Sincerely. 

Pail  W   Bricgs. 
Supertnlrndrnt  of  Schools. 
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Pa&ten^er  Train  Discontinuance:   A  New 
Look  at  an  Old  Crisis 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraduy.  .April  .'5.  1968 

Mr  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  to  the 
problem  of  the  detcnoration  of  our  Na- 
tions  passcn.ner  train  service.  For  years 
there  have  tieer.  those  of  us  who  have  felt 
that  the  ICC's  function  wa.s  to  agcres- 
sivcly  defend  the  public'.s  interests,  not  to 
moderate  between  the  private  interests  in 
the  world  of  commerce.  Yesterday,  I  .saw 
a  recommended  order  in  a  pa.ssenger 
train  discontinuance  case  that  renews 
one's  faith,  at  least  temporarily,  that 
there  are  public  .servants  who  pos.sess  the 
imagination,  and  dedication  to  the  pub- 
lic's interest  to  :nve  us  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection thai  Congress  hoped  for  when  it 
delegated  power  to  the  ICC  to  protect  the 
public  in  the  field  of  commeice. 

Heannu  Kxaminer  John  S.  Mcssers 
recommended  uidei  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific case  shows  a  scholarliness,  and  a 
willinj^ness  to  apply  the  entire  body  of 
law  to  a  case  of  public  maenitude  that  re- 
flects the  highest  order  of  enhgiucncd 


regulation.  Most  pa^ssenger  train  dlscon- 
unuance  ca.ses  had  t)een  ba.sed  uix)n  .sec- 
tion i:i'a'  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
.•\ct.  a  .section  which  in  my  opinion  places 
an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  public  to 
maliitnln  it.s  interest  auainst  the  private 
atTalis  of  the  cai  i  lers  Mr.  Mcsser  did  his 
homework  and  found  that  other  .sections 
of  the  act  al.so  provided  for  pa.s.senper 
train  service  to  the  public,  sections  li4>. 
Ii3i'ai  and  others.  Mr  Me.s.ser  imjires- 
.sively  documents  his  stand  for  compre- 
hensive application  of  the  law,  for  in- 
stance; 

III  All  Commodific?.  New  Enqland  to  Cht- 
cago  and  St  Louii.  315  ICC.  419,  433.  Com- 
missioner Webb  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
stated.  In  part' 

■  .\  good  argument  can  always  be  made  for 
the  proposition  that  the  settled  policies  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whethpr 
the  result  of  action  or  inertia,  .should  be  al- 
tered only  by  the  Congress,  The  better  view, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  Conprr<;s.  in  dele- 
gatliig  authority  couched  in  .'^nch  lirn.id  terms 
as  'Just  and  reasonable'  intended  the 
Commission  to  adjust  its  recul.itlon  in  the 
light  of  changes  in  the  industry  and.  when- 
ever deemed  necessary,  to  .'.cuttle  outmoded 
theories  and  practices  without  regard  to  their 
antiquity." 

Mr  Messer  then  proceeds  to  give  criti- 
cal attention  to  the  materials  In  support 
of  the  contestine  paitits.  His  analysis  of 
the  expenses  and  costs  formulated  by  the 
carriers  is  particularly  incisive  and  I 
would  like  to  include  that  part  of  his 
order  here. 

OPFRATINC    COSTS 

In  computing  the  costs  of  operating  The 
Involved  trains  the  carrier  has  used  actual 
costs  in  instances  where  ascertainment  was 
practicable,  and  mileage  and  system  average 
costs  as  related  to  pa.ssenger  train  service 
where  the  actual  figures  were  not  available, 
which  is  the  case  in  most  instances.  These 
expenses  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  used  regularly  by  the  carrier's  cost- 
finding  personnel  in  their  rep<.irt.s  to  manage- 
ment   and    in   section    13a    jiroceedlnTs, 

The  carriers  cost  neures  tor  1966  re^.^ct 
total  revenues  of  trains  Nos.  1.  2.  3.  and  4, 
of  .«.10.712,000,  consisting  of  $6,890,000  from 
passengers.  *3, 029, 500  from  m.ill.  .*86.500 
from  express,  «48  GOO  from  other  transporta- 
tion, and  $657,400  from  dining  and  buttft 
They  show  operating  expenses  of  $14.868.f»00. 
thereby  resulting  In  a  net  loss  nf  .<4.I5G.900 
for  th.it  year.  No  feeder  value  has  been  In- 
cluded which  IS  a  proper  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered and  which  would  reduce  the  deficit 
figure 

Included  In  these  "out-of-pocket"  costs 
are  those  for  other  transportation,  other 
maintenance  of  equipment,  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures,  traffic,  general,  haul  of 
company  material,  interest-dlesel  locomo- 
tives, and  interest-passenger  cars.  Oenerally, 
such  Items  arpxlisallowed  in  discontinuances 
of  passenger  trains  where,  as  here,  they  .ire 
not  shown  as  expenses  whirh  would  be  elimi- 
nated .as  a  result  of  discontinuance.  Tliese 
lire  fully  .allocated  costs  and  are  not  of  a 
savable  nature. 

Adjusting  these  costs  to  reflect  the  dls- 
.nllowance  of  the  above-mentioned  allocated 
costs,  the  stated  deficit  would  be  reduced  to 
$2,046,400.  Due  to  the  discontinuances  .>f 
trains  Nos.  3  and  4.  the  carriers  revenue  aid 
expense  figures  Tor  current  operations  have 
been  fuither  adjusted  later  in  this  report 
and  in  appendix  E. 

Although  the  carrier  submitted  revenue 
and  expense  figures  for  the  first  six  montlis 
of  1067,  since  they  do  not  include  operations 
during  the  peak  summer  vacation  .■-eason  or 
tl.e  Christmas  holiday  peak  season,   the  ex- 
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aminer  elected  to  use  the  figures  for  the  hist 
full  year  period  of  1960  It  is  considered  that 
the  full  year  operation  is  much  more  mean- 
ingful. F'or  instance,  in  1966.  20  percent  more 
passengers  used  train  No.  1  west  of  El  Paso 
in  the  last  six  months  than  in  the  first.  East 
of  EI  Paso,  the  passenger  count  w;us  23  per- 
cent higher  the  list  halt  year  than  the  first 
half 

The  CPUC  conijiutations  of  the  various 
out-of-pocket  lactors  vary  from  those  of  the 
carrier  This  is  due  to  the  difTerence  in 
methods  used  by  i  ach  in  determining  the 
costs 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  result  of  this  analysis  Indicates  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  California  commission's 
cost  engineers,  the  deficit  claimed  by  the 
carrier  is  overstated  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

I'ASSENGKR-SFHVICK    LABOR    COSTS 

.\  majcir  element  of  cost  of  pas.scnger- train 
operations  consists  of  operating  employees' 
wages,  health  and  welfare  benefits,  and  ])ny- 
roli  taxes  For  the  year  1966,  on  the  involved 
trains,  these  costs  constituted  2621  f)ercent 
of  the  total  ipcrating  expenses. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  cause  and  effects 
tif  railroad  operating  labor  costs  and  prac- 
tices Is  set  forth  in  Railroad  Passenger  Train 
Dennt.  306  ICC  417.  448.  Since  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  that  report  decided  May 
18.  1959.  have  existed  since  1919,  without 
change,  the  subject  will  be  discussed  in  this 
report  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  bring 
the  subject  matter  up  to  date. 

While  the  number  of  employees  of  all  class 
I  railroads  :n  the  country  has  decreased  33 
percent  between  1959  and  1966.  the  total 
compensation  ijaid.  excluding  old-age  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  Insurance  taxes, 
decreased  only  2  i)ercent  during  the  same 
period  Thus,  economies  affected  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  off-set  by  wage  increases. 

Under  agreements  between  the  carrier  and 
the  various  labor  organizations  wages  are 
determined  on  "basic  work  days".  The  basic 
work  day  for  an  engineer  and  fireman  in 
passenger  train  service  Is  100  miles  of  oper- 
ation For  conductors  and  brakemen  it  Is 
150  miles.  If  the  runs  exceed  those  distances, 
the  crew  Is  compensated  on  a  prorated  mile- 
age basis  beyond  the  minimum.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  involved  trains  the  engineer 
and  fireman  receive  approximately  a  day  and 
a  half  basic  pay  between  New  Orleans  and 
Lafayette,  La.,  a  distance  of  145  miles.  The 
running  time  between  these  two  cities  is  3 
hours  and  16  minutes.  Between  Sanderson 
and  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  the  distance  Is  128  miles, 
the  running  time  is  2  hours  and  55  minutes, 
and  the  engineer  and  firearm  receive  approx- 
imately 1'^  days'  basic  pay.  In  addition,  the 
encineers  .ire  paid  overtime  if  their  time  on 
duty  exceeds  the  published  time  schedule. 

.\  7-day  test  study,  October  16  to  22.  1967. 
showed  that  lor  each  trip  between  Los 
Angeles  and  New  Orleans,  distance  2.033 
miles,  running  time  45  hours  and  30  min- 
utes, a  total  of  54  crew  members  are  used. 
Tills  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

Normal  salary  cost 

Conductors  and  brakemen   (24)..  $1,003.14 

Engineers  and  firemen   (19) 949.26 

Chaircar  porters  (9i 279.26 

Baggairemen  i2i 145.  14 

Total    2.376.80 

This  does  not  include  the  automat-car  at- 
tendant, dining  car  employees,  or  puUman 
employees. 

RESTATEMENT    OF    OPERATING    COSTS 

Prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  trains  Nos. 
3  and  4.  (Golden  State)  on  March  25.  1968, 
the  consist  of  trains  Nos.  1  and  2  (Sunset) 
between  .New  Orleans  and  El  Paso  was  1  loco- 
motive and   5  cars    The  consolidated   trains 


Nos  1-3  .ind  2  4  had  averape  consists  of  3 
locom(5tl\es  ami  14  cars.  The  mileage  west  of 
El  Paso  is  73  jjcrcent  of  the  mileage  east  of 
El  Paso  Subsequent  to  the  discontinuance  of 
trains  Nos  3  and  4.  the  consist  of  trains  Nos. 
1  and  2  will  be  the  same  over  the  entire  oper- 
ation between  New  Orleans  and  Los  .Xngeles, 
that  is.  1  locoinctive  and  .S  cars. 

In  view  of  this  change  in  the  munber  of 
locomotives  and  ears  uperating.  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  revi.se  the  statement  nf  revenues  .and 
varialile  expenses  cf  tr.iins  Nos.  1  and  'J  To 
do  this,  the  ev.iminer  has  u,sed  the  revenues 
and  expenses  :  et  lorth  on  carrier's  exhibit 
134,  app  JVI^7  I  Revised  I.  Apj-vendix  D). 
.since  th.it  e\hil)it  is  the  niily  nne  lo  reflect  a 
full  vrar"s  uper.itlon  The  figures  given  lor 
the  El  P;iso-New  Orleans  segment  have  been 
ac<'epted  without  change,  where  allowable. 
However,  the  expenses  lor  the  Los  .^ngeles- 
El  Paso  segment  ha\e  been  revised  to  reflect 
73  percent  of  the  El  Pa.so-.New  Orleans  seg- 
ment since  the  expenses  are  ba.sed  un  miles 
operated,  in  nearly  every  instance  Where 
variations  of  this  method  have  been  used 
footnotes  have  been  added    i  See  Appendix  K  ) 

The  total  revenues  liave  been  reduced  by 
*1. 122, 000  since  this  l,s  the  amount  nf  revenue 
(rom  all  sources  that  the  S.  P  cliimed  waild 
be  lost  by  it  from  operations  between  Kl  Paso 
and  Los  .Angeles  if.  and  wheii.  trains  Nns  3 
and  4.  lOolden  .State)  were  disconf inued. 
This  information  is  contained  in  :lie  Cnin- 
mission's  report  in  Finance  Docket  Nn  '^4746, 
Chicago  Rork  I.sland  A-  Paiifir  Railrotid  Co 
and  Southern  Pacific  Co  Dt^cojitvi  uanci-  of 
Traint  Nos.  :s  and  ■}  Hetuccn  Chuago  ill  and 
i'l  Pa.so,  Texas  served  February  19,  1968  In 
addition,  revenues  and  expenses  for  dining 
and  buffet  service  have  been  excluded  Al- 
though the  trains  will  still  have  the  automat 
cars,  the  S.  P.  states  that  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  labor  will  be  balanced  out  by  the  reve- 
nue received.  The  item  for  car  rental  Is  no 
longer  applicable  Those  items  of  expense 
that  have  been  disallowed  are  those  which 
the  Commission  has  consistently  considered 
not  of  a  variable  nature.  The  El  Paso-Santa 
Ro.sa  figures  are  no  longer  applicable 

The  result  of  the  restatement  indicates 
that  trains  Nos.  1  and  2.  as  now  constituted. 
can  be  operated  at  a  profit  of  approximately 
$691,700  per  year.  This  amount  would  more 
than  offset  the  expense  of  operating  1  sleep- 
ing-car and  a  diner-lounge  car  if  they  were 
returned  to  the  consist 

Considering  the  relatively  small  amount  <,! 
revenue  from  .all  sources  that  the  S  P 
claimed  it  earned  in  F.  D  24746  i  supra),  on 
operations  of  trains  Nos  3  and  4  between  El 
Paso  and  Los  Angeles,  it  is  not  readily  under- 
stood why  so  much  equipment  was  operated 
Since  so  many  of  the  operating  expen.se  items 
are  predicated  on  car-miles,  the  operation  of 
cars  in  excess  of  those  needed  to  meet  the 
transportation  demands  would  only  serve  to 
create  or  inflate  a  deficit  operation 

Finally,  I  wish  to  call  the  House's  at- 
tention to  the  recommendations  that  Mr. 
Messer  made.  They  are  jjerfinent  not 
only  to  this  particular  case,  but  to  the 
entire  rail  pas.sencer  industry.  Mr. 
Messer  recognized  the  concressional 
policy  to  mold  a  national  transportation 
system  and  in  line  with  that  has  made 
particularly  excellent  recommendations 
in  this  case.  They  are : 

Recomme.n-dations 

1.  For  the  Commission  to  recognize  its 
jurisdiction  and  exercise  its  authority  under 
section  1(4)  of  the  act  by  requiring  all 
passenger-trains  operating  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  observe,  wiihin  30  days 
aft^r  the  effective  date  of  the  r.rdcr  m  this 
proceeding,  and  pendente  lite,  certain 
minimal  standards  similar  to  the  following; 

(a)  Trains  operating  over  a  line  of  rail- 
road in  excess  of  250  miles  must  include  in 


their  consist  fiiciliiies  for  meal  service  of  im 
less  a  standard  than  that  provided  by  an 
automat  car  as  ijrevi'iusly  described 

lb)  Every  train  engaged  in  tninsix'rting 
p.issengers  in  interstate  commerce  l^etween 
the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and  H  nm  must  in- 
clude in  its  consist  adequate  sJe<>ping-car 
ace  immodations. 

(c)  'lYains  whose  translt-tlnw  is  12  hours 
or  more  must  include  in  their  consist  ade- 
quate sleeping-car  accommiKlatlons  and  a 
diner-l.Hin^'e  car  as  well  ;ui  :uldiuonal  meal 
service  uhen  required 

(dl  .Ml  cars  used  for  the  tmnsporUitlon  of 
liassengcrs  must  be  equipix-d  with  air  condi- 
tiMiiing  and  heating  facilities,  lighting,  rest 
rooms,  and  drinking  water,  all  In  H(x>d  ojjer.i- 
liona!  order  These  cars  must  t>e  maintaininl 
m  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Ix>th  in- 
terior and  exterior 

(e)  The  average  speed  of  [ntftfioiit'cr  trains 
must  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  carrier's 
ni'psi   expedited  freight  train 

il)  No  consolidation  of  pa.s.s<>nger  trains 
niiy  be  affected  where  the  corusolidation  ex- 
ceeds 1  hiiur  m  exectition 

Ig)  No  frelttht  equi)iment  nther  than  •■!- 
called  "head-end"  cars  may  1*  .idded  to  i 
Iiassem/er-traiu  consi.st  without  :ii)pr'Val 
Irom   this  Commission, 

Note:  The  standards  .sot  forth  In  (bi  and 
(C)  will  not  he  :ipplu'able  to  an  "all-coach 
train"  service  where  the  carrier  pr'ivldes 
alternate  service  with  sleeplrig-c:ir  .service 
.■\s  an  example,  the  Santa  Pe's  EI  Capitin  and 
ilie  .Super  Chief  service. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  standards 
are  all  encompassing  or  messianic  The  Com- 
mission's attitude  m  this  matter  should  he 
llexlble  but  determined  .Suggestions  and 
criticisms  should  be  given  careful  cfmsidera- 
tion  within  the  context  of  the  .Supreme 
Court  "s  decision  in  Alahama  Comrnii  v 
.smithcrn  R    Co.  341  US,  341.  where  it  said 

One  of  the  duties  of  a  railroad  company 
doing  business  as  a  common  carrier  is  that 
of  [irovidlng  reasonable  adequate  facilities 
fr.r  serving  the  public  Tliis  duty  arises  out  nf 
the  acceptance  and  enjoyment  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  granted  by  the  .'^tat.e  and  eii- 
dorsed  so  long  as  ihev  are  retained  It  rep- 
resents a  part  of  what  the  company  under- 
takes to  do  in  return  lor  them  and  Its  ]>er- 
formance  cannot  ))e  avoided  merely  because 
1'    "Aill   be  attended  by  some  i)ecunlRry  loss  " 

:l  Recoi/nizing  that  the  standards  set 
t'^rth  above  <.r  variations  there^.f  will  tend  to 
increase  the  out-of-pocket  oppr«tl' iial  ex- 
penses <  f  the  carrier,  the  examiner  i^roposes 
that  municipal  corporations,  or  c<iunty  griv- 
ernments  where  a  comm\inity  is  unincorpo- 
rated, shotild  purchase  its  local  dt-yxA  jinp- 
erty  frc;m  the  carrier  and  malnuain  faid 
depot  lacilities  at  public  <  Xfx-nse  "nus  w(aili| 
remove  the  property  from  the  tax  rolls  and 
L'ive  'he  community  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  the  depot  properly 
in  ;i  manner  that  will  satisfy  the  rlti/en' 
Civic  pride  will  euarant^e  that  the  property 
IS  pro[ierly  maintained  .and  red-cAp  servi'e 
could  be  performed  by  civil  servant-s  f' r  'he 
convenience  of  the  residents  and  travelers  if 
liesired  The  carriers  'A-ould  staff  the  ticket 
and  express  offices  and  pay  reaAOneble  ren* 
i'>r  the  space  occupied  If  a  community  did 
not  desire  to  enter  into  such  u.  proprani  'he 
carrier  could  be  authnrixed  to  rem(»<re  it  frrm 
their  station  list  .\  program  nf  this  tvpe 
should  solve  many  rauses  <'f  sili^iatisfaction 
and  complaints 

This  program  together  'A'ith  the  St,at.e  tax 
relief  i.reviously  described  would  30  a  !  -ijir 
'A'ay  toward  removing  any  deficit  operation, 
Ijong-term  mtinicipal  bonds  eouWi  u^et  the 
financing  jirolilem  .•\ny  yard  >ir  servicing 
facilities  could  be  rented  by  tl>e  •«mer  a'  a 
reasonable  rate 

:i  fiailroad  labor  hould  reeaamlne  their 
present  agreements  ,uid  renejx'tiate  these 
contracts  to  meet  the  conditions  oi  the  times. 
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If  "^wecessary  separui*  Ubor  ,ii?reenneriU 
should  be  drafted  that  are  HppUcable  to  paa- 
seni?er- train  service  This  is  a  very  sertom 
responsibility  under  prewent-day  conditions. 
A  day's  work  for  a  days  pay  \n  only  fair  Equi- 
table work  rules  should  apply  to  the  shop- 
cralts  ixa  well. 

4  The  separntlon  rules  '  should  be  re- 
viiiced  They  db  not  jiermlt  the  ullocarlun  of 
exists  in  a  true  relationship  They  are  am- 
blRUous  at  times,  which  results  in  various 
larrlers  appUlrit;  these  rules  In  dlftrent  wavs 

No  expenses  for  passenger  "peratlona 
shfi'.ild  lie  included  in  the  annual  Form  A 
report  •V  separate  repxirt  perhaps  desli?Tiated 
Form  .-V  ill  ^hould  be  submitted  ^n  p.us- 
senger- train  operations  It  would  be  desir- 
able If  this  report  was  submitted  quarterly, 
on  a  non-cumulative  basis,  to  permit  current 
evaluatlipn  aid  quick  response  for  corrective 
action  where  iiidlcated  The  revenues  and  ex- 
penses should  be  restricted  to  those  used  In 
appendix  K,  with  addition  iif  dlnlnt;  service 
Expen.-,es  beinR  reported  should  be  ascer- 
tained as  follows 

1  Equipment  Repairs  Account  cards  to  be 
maintained  fc^r  each  car  and  locomotive  on 
actual  repair  •.■osts  Where  locomotives  are 
used  interchansjeably  l)etween  freight  and 
passenger  .service  actual  repair  expenses  al- 
l>x-ated  to  passenger  service  on  per  mile 
b;tsls 

2  Depreciation  On  group  basis  up  to  20 
years 

3  Wages    Actual 

4  Train  Fuel     Actual 

5  Locos'  Supplies  and    service    .Same  as  1. 

6  Englnehouse   Expense     Same  fis    1. 

7.  Train  Supplies  and  Expenses:   Actual. 

8    Dining  Service:  Actual 

a    Heal'.h  and  Welfare  Bene&ts     Actual 

10  Damage  'o  Property.  Livestock  and  In- 
juries to  Persons     Actual  claims  paid. 

11  Rent  for  Passenger  Cars:   Actual. 

12  Payroll   Taxes     Actual  I 

13  Meals  and  Lodging     Actual 

14  Joint  Facilities    .Actual 

The  report  should  include  a  per  trip  aver- 
age pisse.'.Eier  i  ur.t  :or  each  week,  broken 
down  Into  coach,  sleeper-coach,  and  sleeping- 
car  and  revenue  and  non-revenue  The  on- 
time  1.30  minutesi  performance  of  the  trains 
should  be  shown  In  weekly  averages 

If  after  honest,  economical  and  efficient 
management  his  report  should  still  reflect 
a  deficit  such  deficit,  or  a  reasonable  per- 
centage there<'i"  should  be  used  as  a  direct 
reduction  to  the  Federal  income  tax  payable 
by  the  rail  carrier 

'i  A  Nailonai  Rail  Passenger  System  should 
be  .Teated  capable  of  meeting  present  .aid 
future  Intercity  rail  transportation  require- 
ments. This  Idea  is  not  original  with  this 
exajiuner.  Plans  for  such  .^  system  have  been 
previously  advanced  .uid  one  such  plan  lias 
been  under  consideration  by  the  De|:>artment 
of  Transportation  ■DOT)  since  its  estab- 
lishment, and  before  that  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  md  this  Commission  A 
jxirllon  of  one  such  plan  with  revisions  by 
the  exajniuer  is  set  forth  m  appendix  F. 

The  plan  envisions  a  basic  network  of  pas- 
senger rail  service  connecting  the  major  ur- 
ban centers  ;uid  traversing  and  serving  im- 
ix)rtant  rural  .ueas  .\  tentauve  scheoi.itlc 
outline  of  such  a  system  is  .^hown  iij  ap- 
pendix H  Undoubtedly  a  detail  study  of 
passenger  travel  patterns  will  have  to  be 
made  before  .in  effective  system  can  be  eetab- 
llfshed  and.  even  tiien,  it  should  be  con- 
stantly under  review  for  necessary  changes 
or  expansion 

Slnpe   this   Commission   has   the   responsi- 
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blUty  to  aasure  adequate  rail  pwaBenger  serv- 
ice the  establlstiment  at  such  a  systetn 
should  be  its  underu-Utlng.  with  technical 
support  furnished  by  DOT  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  suoii  .is  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus Ilila  should  be  i  total  cfTort  on  the  part 
of  txjth  the  Federal  and  State  K'Ovemments 
with  the  final  determinations  resting  with 
this  Commission. 

DOT  h.u  such  a  plan  before  It  which  is 
ijeing  considered  as  .;  part  of  a  m;ister  trans- 
r><>rtatlon  eoordln.itlon  study  Since  the  full 
scope  of  such  a  in-ister  plan  Is  so  vastly 
ci>mplex.  It  IS  .inticlpated  that  the  study 
will  take  seVer,il  years  to  complete  The  pres- 
ent p.as.senger  ml  service  cannot  wait  sev- 
wal  >etir5.  amd  the  recommendations  made 
herein  ure  designed  to  preserve  the  r;Ul  pas- 
senger service  In  the  int«rtm 

Die  system  as  outlined  in  appendices  F 
anJ  H  u  not  intended  .^s  a  maximum,  nor 
is  It  to  be  considered  adequate  to  meet  the 
public  need  It  is  anUclpated  that  the  ear- 
ners, the  States,  and  the  public  will  come 
forth  with  constructive  suggestions,  aa  to 
needed  revisions  Until  such  time  as  enough 
information  is  obtained  to  evolve  a  practical 
plan,  the  Commission  has  no  other  choice 
th,m  to  continue  investigating  and  acting 
upon  passenger-train  discontinuance  .ippli- 
catlons  I  not  notices),  hopefully  with  L-reat 
care 

6  Section  1  ( 151  of  the  act  should  be  vigor- 
ously enforced  where  a  partl«ular  rail  carrier 
pleads  financial  inability  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  regarding  the  operation  of  [xissenger 
trains  Ttila  was  particularly  called  fi>r  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  Rock  Island  In  the  GoUlrn  State 
dlsoontinu.ince  proceeding,  previously  dis- 
cussed, where  the  ComnUssion  found  that 
"the  hard  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  the  Rock 
Island  Ls  m  no  shape  (financially)  to  con- 
tinue the  1  passenger-trains )  service 

.Section  1  (  15)  reads  in  port: 

"Whenever  the  Commission  la  of  opinion 
that  shortage  ot  equipment,  congeetlon  of 
traffic,  or  other  imfrgeni^  requiring  Immedi- 
ate action  exists  ,  the  Commlaslon  shall 
have,  and  It  Is  hereby  given,  authority 
to  make  such  jtist  .and  reasonable  directions 
with  respect  to  car  service  vv-ithout  regard  to 
the  ownership  ils  between  carriers  of  Iixy^mo- 
rlves,  cars,  and  other  vehicle*  during  such 
emergency  as  In  Its  opinion  will  best  promote 
the  service  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  and 
the  commerce  ft  the  people,  upon  such  terms 
of  compensation  as  between  the  carriers  as 
they  may  agree  upon  it.  In  the  event  of  their 
disagreement.  :is  the  Commission  may  after 
subsequent  hearing  find  to  be  Just  arid  rea- 
sonable '  (  Emphasis  added  i 

Car  service  is  described  In  section  1(10)  as: 

"The  term  car  service'  In  this  part  shall 
Iriclude  the  supply  of  trains,  by  any  car- 

rier by  railroad  subject  to  this  part." 

In  V  S  V.  Thompson,  58  Fed.  Supp  213. 
216,  the  court  said 

■The  law  places  the  burden  on  the  Com- 
muMJOTi  in  the  first  instance  of  determining 
the  vxiitcnce  of  an  imcrgfnry  as  a  basis  for 
the  exercise  of  the  extraordlnajy  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Act,  without  notice  or  hearing. 
and  for  the  l>su.ince  of  the  order  "  i  E^mphasls 
added  i 

The  Commission  frequently  deals  with 
similar  situations  In  the  case  c.f  motor  car- 
riers. Many  times  a  moMT  carrier  has  fallen 
into  such  a  poor  fiscal  condition  that  It  can- 
not properly  fulflll  its  obligation  to  the  pub- 
lic The  carrier  negotiates  a  contract  of  sale 
and.  pending  the  Commission's  approval  un- 
der section  5.  the  vendee  Is  granted  tem- 
porary authority  to  operate  the  vendee's  au- 
thority to  afford  service  to  the  public  .'Vn 
emergency  affecting  the  public  need  Is  faced 
up  to  and  met.  The  same  should  be  done 
f<>r  passenger -train  service  under  section 
1.  151 

The  information  to  be  found  In  the  record. 
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which  necessarily  has  beien  only  summarized 
In  this  report,  deservea  studious  attention 
on  the  part  of  all  Contention  of  the  parties 
fiM  to  fact  or  law  or  speclftcally  dUsou.ssed 
herein  liave  been  given  consideration  and 
found  to  be  without  material  slgnlllcance  or 
not  Justified. 

Mr  Me.s.sor'.s  conclu.'^ion.s  ;ire  .succinct 
and  to  the  ijoinl  What  will  this  Nation 
do  in  1980  when  the  demand  for  surface 
tran.sportation  triples?  Shall  we  build 
even  more  highways,  when  already  the 
dream  hi^ihway.';  we  planned  10  years  ago 
are  obsolete,  though  not  yet  completed? 
Shall  we  tolerate  an  even  hit»her  amount 
of  carnage  than  the  2  million  maimed 
and  55,000  killed  each  year?  I  think  that 
it  is  already  apparent  that  we  cannot  po 
on  much  lonaer  under  the  present  situa- 
tion. It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  build  a  far- 
rcachinR  intercity  rail  passenger  .system 
now,  and  if  the  rail  companies  of  the  Na- 
tion arc  unwilling  to  join  in  this  task, 
then  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  must 
liiocccd  without  them. 


Emphatif  od  the  Private  Sector 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  196i 

Mr.  .'VSHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  encouraeina  to  note  the  Increasing 
emphasis  on  the  participation  of  private 
bu.siness  and  industp.-  in  attacking  the 
social  ills  of  this  Nation.  Restricted  by 
realistic  budgets  and  the  requirements  of 
hsc<il  solvency,  and  prtmed  for  cfiBcient 
operation  by  our  competitive  way  of  life, 
the  private  .sector  m  f^eneral  survives  by 
doins:  a  job — and  doing  It  well.  It  docs 
not  have  access  to  a  seemingly  bottomless 
well  of  deficit  dollars  as  do  the  prodigals 
In  the  federal  Government,  nor  has  It 
the  benefit  of  the  monetary  legerdemain 
found  in  Federal  accounting  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  taxpayers'  funds. 

It  is  additiormlly  encouraging  to  learn 
of  private  prou-rams  to  help  those  in  the 
disadvantaged  areas  in  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  way  of  life.  The  Chase  Man- 
hattan News,  the  publication  of  the 
Cliase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York, 
in  Its  April  1968  l.ssue.  provides  an  illus- 
tration of  how  one  member  of  the  private 
.sector  seeks  to  meet  its  social  and  civic 
responsibility  by  conducting  a  bank 
traininu  program  for  members  of  minor- 
ity i-'roups  in  that  city.  The  participants, 
wl'.o  i.re  unable  lo  meet  the  bank's  em- 
ployment standards,  are  offered  a  cur- 
riculum which  includes  reading,  oral  and 
written  communications,  literature,  basic 
economics,  arithmetic,  and  orientation  to 
the  business  world.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  developing  m  the  individual  confi- 
dence in  his  own  abilities,  and  he  is  pro- 
pelled forward  by  the  assurance  of  a 
specific  job  upon  his  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  program.  Informal  discus- 
sions, s'lpervision  by  competent  experts, 
and  the  use  of  modern  traimng  devices 
all  combine  to  uive  the  trainee  responsi- 
ble siuidance  during  the  training  period. 

It    is    hoped    that    programs    of    thL"! 
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nature  will  spread  like  wildfire  to  provide 
for  those  willing  and  able  to  progress  a 
brighter  future  based  on  Individual  con- 
fidence, responsibility,  and  Initiative. 

I  Include  the  article,  'New  Training 
Program  Helps  Young  Men  Qualify  for 
Jobs  at  Bank  and  Elsewhere,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  April  l.ssue  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  News,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Nkw   Training   Program    Hei  ps   Young   Men 

Qualify  kor  Jobs  at  Bank  and  Elsewhere 

A  new  Bank  training  program  designed  to 
help  young  men  qualify  for  employment,  per- 
form effectively  and  earn  advancement  Is 
showing  favorable  results  Just  four  months 
after  Its  Inception, 

This  experimental  project,  entitled  Job 
Opportunities  In  Business  (JOB),  primarily 
Involves  members  of  minority  groups  from 
disadvantaged  areas  ot  the  city  Not  only  are 
the  participants  unable  to  meet  the  Bank's 
employment  standards  but  most  of  them  are 
high  school  dropouts 

Three  groups,  consisting  of  about  20  young 
men  each,  have  completed  the  lirst  phase  of 
the  program,  which  l.isf;  .<ilx  weeks.  The  cur- 
riculum includes  reading.  (>ral  and  written 
communications,  literature,  basic  economics, 
arithmetic  and  orientation  to  the  business 
world. 

Throughout,  a  strong  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  helping  participants  develop  confidence  In 
themselves  at  work.  Professional  teachers  es- 
pecially competent  In  remedial  education  as- 
sist In  conducting  the   instruction. 

"Of  course."  says  Arthur  J.  Humphrey. 
Training  Staff  and  the  project  manager,  "one 
of  the  main  motivating  factors  Is  the  $1,60 
an  hour  pay  But  a  more  important  motiva- 
tor is  the  assurance  of  a  specific  Job  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  program. 

"In  addition"  he  adds,  "this  is  the  first 
time  many  of  the  participants  have  exper- 
ienced a  real  sense  of  educational  achieve- 
ment." 

HFTY-KOtTR    ARE    IN    PHASE    11 

Fifty-four  of  the  participants  have  moved 
to  the  second  ph.ise  of  the  program  during 
which  they  receive  regular  full  time  sal- 
aries, begin  training  for  entry  level  Jobs  and 
continue  remedial  education  on  Bank  time. 

Five  of  the  contingent  have  already  mas- 
tered the  training  and  have  been  assigned 
to  regular  positions.  High  school  dropouts  In 
the  program  are  striving  to  pass  the  High 
School  Equivalency  Exam  and  still  others 
are  seeking  to  qualify  for  admittance  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking  and  local 
community  or  other  colleges. 

"One  major  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
program  to  date,"  says  Harold  B.  Coburn.  vice 
president  and  training  director,  "has  been 
the  fine  attitude  of  the  participants  and  the 
dedication  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers 
and  supervisors  In  helping  them. 

"It  Is  gratifying  to  note,"  he  adds,  "that 
while  discharging  the  Bank's  social  and  civic 
responsibility  in  this  area,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  meet  our  staffing  needs. 
If  we  can  make  It  )>ay  off  for  us  we  sincere- 
ly believe  we  can  encourage  other  employers 
to  make  it  pay  off  for  them." 


Saber  Ruitiing  in  United  Nations 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurstiay,  April  25,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N. 
Security   Council   continues  Its   tmcon- 
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sclonable  war  mongering  to  escalate  an 
armed  aggression  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia under  Its  smokescreen  of  peace. 

The  Communist- African  tribal  states 
are  insistent  on  a  second  front  In 
Africa — not  to  be  fought  by  them  but 
rather  British  troops, 

Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  lacking 
courage  to  use  its  veto  or  leadership  has 
countered  with  a  threat  of  more  strin- 
gent sanctions  against  the  poor  Rho- 
desians. 

All  of  this  activity,  illegal  under  the 
U.N.  Charter,  chapter  1,  article  2.  para- 
graph 7.  sought  to  be  justified  by  call- 
ing Rhodesia  an  illegal  regime  and  a 
threat  to  world  peace. 

No  one  is  fooling  the  people — the 
threat  to  world  peace  is  the  race  con- 
.scious  United  Nations.  Why  is  the  U.N. 
afraid  of  peace? 

The  leading  question  is  whether  under 
the  new  British  .sanctions  the  U.N.  will 
agree  to  prohibit  the  Communist  ter- 
rorists from  Zambia  and  the  other  tribal 
territories  from  entering  into  the  peace- 
ful countries  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  U.N.  sanction.s — illegal  and  un- 
popular— concern  all  Ameiicans  because 
we  fear  any  armed  aggressive  attack 
against  Rhodesia  must  include  all  of 
Southern  Africa  and  a  U.N,  i-ubberstamp 
command  for  U.S.  boys  and  U.S.  arms. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  fight  to  curb 
Communist  aggre.ssion.  Let  us  not  aid 
and  abet  Communist  aggression  In  Africa 
by  this  U.N.  trap. 

H.R.  11465,  a  biU  to  repeal  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act  of  1945,  must  be  passed 
to  free  the  United  States  from  U,N.  mi- 
nority domination. 

I  include  the  full  telegraph  text  of  the 
British  resolution   to  the  U,N.  Security 
Council  Introduced  April  24, 
Text  of  British   Resolution  To   Be   Intro- 
duced April  23.  1968 

The  Security  Council:  Recalling  and  re- 
affirming Its  Resolutions  216  (1965)  of  12 
November   1965.  217    (1965)    of  20  November 

1965.  221  (1966)  of  9  April  1966,  and  232 
1 1966 1    of   16  December   1966, 

Noting  with  great  concern  that  the  meas- 
ures taken  so  far  have  failed  to  bring  the  re- 
bellion In  Southern  Rhodesia  to  an  end. 

Deploring  the  recent  Inhuman  executions 
carried  out  by  the  Illegal  regime  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  which  have  flagrantly  affronted  the 
conscience  of  mankind  and  have  been  uni- 
versally condemned. 

Reaffirming  that,  to  the  extent  not  super- 
seded In  this  Resolution,  the  measures  pro- 
vided for  In  Resolution  217  il965)  of  20  No- 
vember 1965,  and  232  11966)  of  16  December 

1966,  as  well  as  those  initiated  by  Member 
States  In  implementation  of  those  resolu- 
tions, shall  continue  In  effect. 

Reaffirming  its  determination  that  the 
present  situation  In  Southern  Rhodesia  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  International  peace  and 
security. 

Acting  In  accordance  with  Articles  39  and 
41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

1.  Decides  that  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  prevent: 

(A)  The  Import  Into  their  territories  of  all 
commodities  and  products  originating  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported  therefrom 
after  the  date  of  this  Resolution  (whether  or 
not  the  commodities  or  products  are  for  con- 
sumption or  processing  in  their  territories 
whether  or  not  they  are  imported  In  bond 
and  whether  or  not  any  special  legal  status 
■with  respect  to  the  Import  of  goods  Is  en- 
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Joyed  by  the  port  or  other  place  where  they 
are  Imported  f>r  stored)  : 

(B)  Any  activities  by  their  nationals  or  In 
their  territories  which  promote  or  are  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  export  of  any  com- 
modities or  products  from  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  any  dealings  by  their  nationals  or  in 
their  territories  In  any  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts originating  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
exported  therefrom  after  the  date  of  this 
Resolution,  Incltidlng  In  particular  any  trans- 
fer of  funds  to  .Southern  Hhodewia  for  tlie 
l>urposes  of  such  uctivilies  or  dealings: 

iC)  Tlie  shipment  in  \e.ssels  or  aircraft  of 
their  registration  or  tinder  charter  to  their 
nationals  or  the  carriage  ivthcther  or  not  In 
bond)  by  l.ind  transport  f:icillties  acrixss  tlieir 
tiTritories  nf  any  cr.mniodllipfi  or  jiroducts 
orictnatlng  m  Southern  Rhodesia  .md  ex- 
ported therefrom  after  the  date  of  this 
reolutioji : 

iDi  'llie  .•i;ile  or  supply  by  their  nationals 
or  Irom  the.r  territories  of  any  commodiUes 
or  products  i  whellier  or  not  oriijinating  m 
their  territories  but  not  including  medical 
supplies,  educational  equl!)ment.  document.";. 
books,  ijeriodicals,  newspapers,  clnemit- 
ligraph  films  containing  only  news  or  other 
informative  or  educational  matter,  television 
lilms  containing  such  matter,  other  material 
lor  cinematography,  television  or  radio  jiur- 
poses  containing  only  such  matter  or,  ui  .' pe- 
cial  humanil:irian  circumstfinces.  foodstuffs) 
to  any  person  or  body  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
or  to  any  other  person  or  body  lor  the  pur- 
poses (if  any  business  carried  on  in  or  (.iier- 
ated  from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  any  activi- 
ties by  their  nationals  or  in  their  territories 
which  promote  or  are  calculated  to  jiromote 
such  sale  or  supply  : 

IE)  The  shipment  In  vessels  or  rdrcraft  of 
their  registration  or  tinder  charier  to  their 
nationals  or  the  carriage  whether  or  not  In 
bond  by  land  transport  facilities  ncross  their 
territories  of  any  such  commodities  or  prod- 
\icts  which  are  consigned  to  any  person  or 
body  in  .Southern  Rhodesia  or  to  any  other 
[>erson  or  body  for  the  purposes  of  any  busi- 
ness carried  on  In  or  operated  from  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

2  Decides  that  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  not  make  available  to 
the  Illegal  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia  or  to 
any  commercial.  Industrial  or  public  utility 
undertaking  In  Southern  Rhodesia  any  funds 
for  investment  or  any  other  financial  or 
economic  resources  and  shall  prevent  their 
nationals  and  any  persons  within  their  ter- 
ritories from  making  available  to  the  regime 
or  to  any  such  undertaking  any  such  funds 
or  resources  and  from  remitting  any  other 
funds  to  persons  or  bodies  within  Southern 
Rhodeela  except  payments  exclusively  for 
pensions  or  other  humanitarian,  educational 
or  Information  purposes. 

3  Decides  that  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall : 

(A)  Prevent  the  entry  Into  their  territories, 
save  on  exceptional  humanitarian  grounds,  of 
any  person  travelling  on  a  Southern  Rhode- 
slan  passport,  regardless  of  lis  date  of  l.ssue, 
or  on  a  purported  passport  l.ssued  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Illegal  regime  ;n  .Southern 
Rhodesia: 

iB)  Take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent 
the  entry  into  their  territories  of  persons 
whom  they  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  ordi- 
narily resident  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
whom  they  have  re.ason  to  believe  to  have 
furthered  or  encouraged  or  to  be  likely  to 
further  or  encourage  the  unlawful  actions  of 
the  Illegal  regime  In  .Southern  Rliodesla  or 
any  activities  which  are  calculrited  to  evade 
any  measures  decided  upon  In  this  resolu- 
tion or  in  Resolution  232  ( 1966  )  of  16  Decem- 
ber 1966. 

4  Decides  that  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  prevent  airline  com- 
panies ccnstituted  In  their  territories  and 
aircraft  of  their  registration  or  under  charter 
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to  their  nationals  from  operating  to  or  from 
S'luthpm  Rhfxlesla  and  from  Unking  up  with 
any  alrUne  company  constituted  or  aircraft 
registered  in  Southern  Rhi>desla 

5  Calls  up<  n  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  take  all  practicable  measurea  to 
illscourage  their  nationals  from  Uniuigrutlng 
to  -Southern  Rhodesia. 

6  Decides  that  all  states  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  give  effect  U'  the  de- 
cisions set  out  in  Operative  Parat-raphs  1  2. 
3.  4  and  5  of  this  Resolution  notwithstanding 
any  contract  entered  into  cr  licence  granted 
before  the  date  ot  this  Re8f)lutlon  save  that 
landlocked  st<ites  of  Southern  Africa  shall 
be  obliged  to  carry  out  those  decisions  only 
insofar  as  their  position  permits 

7  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  carry  out  these  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  In  accordance  with 
ArMoIe  23  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
reminds  them  that  failure  or  refusal  by  any  of 
them  to  do  so  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  that  Article. 

8  Urges,  having  regard  t''  the  principles 
stated  m  Article  2  of  the  United  N  itlons 
Charter,  states  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Paragraphs  1  to  fl  of  this  Resolution. 

9  Cills  Upon  St.itps  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  rir  of  the  specialised  agencies  to 
report  U)  the  Serretary-Oeneral  by  1  June 
ll>«58.  the  measures  each  has  taken  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  1 
to  6  of  this  Resolution. 

10.  Requests  the  .^'t-cretary-General  to 
supervl.^e  and  report  at  regular  Intenals  to 
the  Council  on  the  progress  of  the  Implemen- 
tation of  Resolution  232  i  1968)  of  16  De- 
cember 1966,  and  of  this  resolution,  the  first 
report  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  1 
July  1968. 

11.  Cills  upon  each  State  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  specialised  agen- 
cies to  report  to  the  Secretary-General  at 
such  Intervals  ind  In  such  form  as  may  be 
indicated  by  the  aecretary-General  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  Its  trade  in  such  commodi- 
ties or  products  .is  m;iy  be  so  Indicated. 

12.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  seek 
from  any  St.ite  Uemiier  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  the  specialised  agencies  such 
further  Information  regarding  the  trade  of 
that  state.  :r  regarding  any  activities  that 
may  consiitu'e  an  evasion  of  the  measures 
decided  upon  in  this  resolution,  is  he  may 
consider  necessivrv-  for  the  proper  llscharge 
ot  his  duty  to  report  to  the  Council  In  pur- 
suance of  this  Resolution. 

13.  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  specialised  apemies 
to  supply  such  further  Information  as  may 
be  sought  by  the  Secretary-General  tn  pur- 
suance  uf    this   Resolution. 

14.  Diecldes  to  establish  a  committee  com- 
posed of  all  members  of  the  Security  Council 
which  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Council  to  secure  full  implementation  of 
Resolution  232   (19661    and   this  Resolution: 

i.\t  Consider  the  reports  made  to  the 
Council  by  the  Secretary-General  m  pursu- 
ance of  those  resolutions: 

(B)  In  consultation  as  appropriate  with 
the  Secretary-General  evaluate  the  Informa- 
tion contained  In  the  Secretary -General's 
reports  i  Including  reports  of  cases  where 
states  have  failed  to  supply  Information  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary-General)  and  as- 
sess Its  significance  for  the  implementation 
of  those  Resolutions: 

iC)  In  the  light  of  its  consideration  of 
the  Secretary-General's  reports,  advise  the 
Secretary-General  with  respect  to  the  further 
exercise  of  his  ftinctlons  under  those  Reso- 
lutions : 

(D)  Report  from  tune  to  time  to  ttrt  Coun- 
cil on  the  discharge  of  its  functions  under 
this  paragraph. 

15.  Decider  to  keep  this  item  on  its  agenda 
for  further  action  as  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  developments. 
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HR.  11465 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  United  Nations  Particlp*- 
tlon  .\ct  of  11^45 
Be  It  enact rd  by  the  Smate  and  House 
of  Heyrcsrntativei  o/  r'le  United  States  of 
A'ne'u-a  tn  Cfrngras  assernbled.  That  the 
United  Nations  Parrirlpatlon  Act  of  1945  Is 
hereby  repealed. 


April  25,  1968 


Will  False  Hopes  Lead  to  Tragic  Errors 
in  Southeast  Asia? 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TTNNCSSU 

IN   niE  HOU.'^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1968 

Mr  BRtXTK  Mr  Speaker.  .syndlcaU'd 
coluiii rusts  Robert  S  Allen  and  Paul 
Sootl  have  iK)lnted  to  a  ver\'  ominous  de- 
velopment in  Southeast  Asia  At  the  very 
moment  that  P.'-t^ident  Johnson  is  rals- 
int;  tlie  hopes  of  the  American  [jeople  for 
a  quick  and  neirotlated  i)eare.  increasing 
numbeis  of  Communist  trtxips.  and 
^:rovvinL'  amounts  of  war  materiel,  are  be- 
hiK  filtered  into  Vietnam's  neichbors. 
Alreiuly  the  doleful  wamlnKS.  which 
those  of  us  who  Ijelieve  m  the  domino 
theory  have  been  expicssini,'.  are  being 
proven  correct. 

It  would  be  a  troiric  error  for  the  ad- 
minl.stration  to  blind  lUself  lo  these  sinis- 
ter developments  in  its  ha.ste  to  win  a 
politically  popular  "[leace"  which  would 
be  of  short  duration  and  end  with  Amer- 
ica fltrhting  another  dirty  jungle  war  at 
hit,'her  cost,  and  with  the  odds  atrainst 
rather  than  (or  us.  I  include  the  Allen- 
Scott  column  referred  U:>  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Inside    Washington      Pf.vck    Olow    ob    Wah 

SCREE.N? 

(By   Robert   S.   Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington  — Th.it  bright  Vietnam  peace 
ttlow  is  beginning  to  look  more  and  more  like 
.%  dark  smoke  screen  to  cover  a  new  Com- 
munist buUd-up  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  that  the  U.S.  and  North  Vietnam  are 
on  the  threshold  of  direct  talks.  Hanoi  is 
moving  increasingly  large  numt>ers  of  troops 
.md  supplies  Into  Laos  and  Thailand. 

This  apparent  move  to  widen  the  Vietnam 
'■'^iiitllct  Into  a  full-scale  Southeast  Asian 
war  started  in  late  1967  and  appears  to  have 
escalated  in  the  past  month. 

Since  President  Johnson  put  Into  effect 
the  so-called  '.^cheson-Rostow"  plan  of  sys- 
tematically cutting  back  on  US.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist- held  areas 
in  Laos,  Hanoi's  troop  and  supply  move- 
ments m  these  two  countries  have  more  thair 
tripled 

The  Johnson  administration's  de-escala- 
tton  plan  prepared  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  and  Dr.  Walt  Rostow. 
controversial  White  House  adviser,  halted 
the  bombing  first  at  the  20th  parallel,  with 
progressive  halts  following  at  the  19th.  18th, 
and  later  the  17th  parallel  -the  dividing  line 
t>etween   North   and  South   Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  immediately  began 
taking  advantage  of  the  staged  bombing  halt 
lo  move  tons  and  tons  of  supplies  from  Hai- 
phong harbor,  through  which  comes  85  per 
cent  of  their  military  imports  from  Russia 
and  China,  into  newly  built  bases  In  Laos 
and  areas  of  North  Vietnam  ofi-imms  to  U  S 
bombers. 

Other  military  supplies  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Chinese  Communist  troops  are 
being  rushed  into  North  Vietnam  over  the 
two  rail  lines  and  the  elgiu  ra.Un  truck 
routes  from  the  m.iinland  of  China,  as 
bridges  and  tunnel  are  repaired 


In  addition  to  restocking  all  their  military 
supply  bases  In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the 
North  Vietnamese  military  forces  are  widen- 
ing the  guerrilla  war  in  Thailand  on  another 
front. 

The  new  battle  area  Is  In  the  eastern  part 
of  Ciilang  Ral  Province  In  northern  Thailand 
along  llie  mountainous  border  with  lju>e. 

According  to  Tlialland's  intelligence,  the 
new  terrorist  groups  -ue  a  mixture  of  North 
Vietn.une.se.  mount;Un  tritx-smen.  Tluil  cx>m- 
muni.sts.  .iiid  Chinese  comrnuni.sts  trained  .tt 
the  L'uerrlUa  center  of  Ho  BInh.  50  miles 
south  of  Hanoi. 

In  their  l.itest  report  to  U.S.  military  ad- 
visers rhalland  army  officials  stated  tliat 
they  killed  alre^idy  several  hundred  North 
Vletn.unese.  Prom  the  scene,  these  officers 
estimate  th.it  in  the  past  month  more  than 
1.000  Commuiu.st  terrorists  moved  Into  this 
new  front  in  Thailand. 

In  the  county's  southern  panhandle.  Tliai 
army  offlclals  have  been  fighting  Communist 
guernll.is  for  more  th.in  a  year  These  forces 
(ippear  to  get  their  iirms  from  Malay.in  Com- 
munists :ind  from  C.onbodla. 

ClUneso  ready  Even  more  ominous  Is  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  most  recent  re- 
port of  a  subst;intial  buildup  In  recent 
months  of  a  vast  military  lofi^lstlciil  base  In 
Southern  China  along  the  borders  of  Laos 
and  North  Vietnam. 

US.  IntelliLcence  in  Hong  Kong  sent  an  esti- 
mate CiiJller  this  month  to  Wiishlngton  that 
more  Uian  250.000  Chinese  C<»nununlst 
military  personnel  .ue  now  in  North  Viet- 
n.iin. 

This  CIA  estlm.ite  ix>mf)ares  with  the  State 
Deparunenf.s  :innounccd  tlirure  of  50.000 
Chinese  support  troops  in  North  Vletn.im  for 
repair  work  on  the  transportation  systems 
and  air  defense 

Another  20,000  U>  30.000  Chinese  troofie  are 
also  known  to  be  camped  in  northern  LkVos, 
apparently  waltlna  to  move  Into  the  southern 
section  of  th.it  strife- torn  country  on  a  signal 
from  eiUier  Hanoi  or  Peking. 

China  has  .on  army  of  2.500.000  well-trained 
men,  organized  into  170  combat  divisions.  As 
long  as  the  port  of  Haiphong  Is  open,  the 
Chinese  Communists  can  turn  Vietuain  into 
another  Korea— if  they  choose. 

Several  high-ranking  US  intelligence  of- 
ficers liave  warned  the  White  House  the 
President's  one-sided  de-escalation  plan 
could  lead  to  a  wider  war  In  Sotithcast  Asia, 
not  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Costly  mistake — While  the  President's 
military  advisers  aren't  openly  condemning 
tlie  latest  curtailment  of  US.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  they  aren't  happy  about  it, 

deneral  Jc'iin  P  McConnell.  Air  Force 
chief  oi  stair,  and  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
proponents  (,>f  continuing  ilie  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  in  private  talks  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  attacked  the  new  limita- 
tions In  carefully  chosen  language  He  argued 
that  "direct  air  attacks  and  interdictU:n 
strikes  are  the  most  dynamic  factors  In- 
fluencing the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam." 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
all  of  whom  apposed  the  recent  curtailment. 
General  McConnell  told  lawmakers  the 
bombing  Is  necessary  to  keep  the  North  Viet- 
namese from  launching  a  Korea-type  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  new  F-I1I.\  fighter-bomters' 
poor  record  In  Vietnam.  General  McConnell 
said  the  Air  Force  will  "be  .successful  In 
realizing  the  expected  dividends  from  this 
new  weapon  system  after  It  Is  fully  tested  in 
battle  " 

Vietnam  fallout — Captured  Communist 
documents  In  Vietnam  suggest  Hanoi  is 
ready  for  months  of  grueling  Ixargalning  and 
a  lot  more  figlitinc  in  the  months  ahead. 
Their  objective:  "disintegrate  and  Isolate' 
both  the  US.  and  South  Vietnam  govern- 
ment from  the  rest  of  the  world  so  both 
can  be  topped  by  a  combination  of  Internal 
and  c.tternal  forces. 
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Tlie  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  lo  order  by  Hon.  Albert 
Gore,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD.  oflered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  Thou  art  the  help 
and  hope  of  our  warring  world — Thy 
mercy  endureth  forever  in  spite  of  all 
human  denials  and  betrayals. 

Make  plain  to  our  understanding  that 
our  economic  adjustments  in  themselves 
cannot  bring  social  salvation,  except  as 
they  clear  the  way  for  the  spiritual 
underKlrding  without  which  we  labor 
in  vain. 

With  Thy  benediction  may  we  face  the 
loll  of  these  days  with  honest  dealing 
and  clear  thinking,  with  hatred  of  all 
deceit,  and  sham,  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  all  great  and  noble  service  in  this 
world  is  based  on  gentleness  and  p>a- 
llence  and  self-pivlng. 

In  the  .spirit  of  the  Master  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION     OF     ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

US.  Senate, 
President  pko  tempore, 
Washington   DC  .  April  26,  1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon  Albert  Gore,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GORE  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  25.  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  16703)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


relation  to  the  transaction  of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  16703)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Edward  Weinberg,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


NORA  AUSTIN  HENDRICKSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1068,  H.R.  2434. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  2434)  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Austin  Hendrickson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


A  PROPHET  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  21  issue  of  the  Tennessean  ap- 
peared an  excellent  article  by  Ed  Wil- 
lingham  entitled  "Gore  a  Prophet  on 
Vietnam."  I  have  read  this  article  with 
great  interest,  and  I  subscribe  to  what  it 
says.  It  indicates  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Gore]  has  been  a  prophet  not  without 
standing  for  a  long  time;  and  while  he 
has  tried  to  restrain  his  feelings  on  oc- 
casion, he  has  been  most  forthright  and 
most  clairvoyant,  may  I  say,  in  stating 
how,  in  his  opinion,  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam would  develop. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 


give  this  article  the  attention  it  deser\es. 
It  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Willingham  be  iirinted  at  this  ixiint  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  lirinted  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 

Gore  a  Prophet  on  Viftnam 
(By    Ed    WiUmghami 

Washington — To  critics  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  to  others.  Sen  Albert  Gore  looks  like 
a  page  who  early  predicted  what  the  war 
could  mean  to  the  nation 

In  a  speech  in  May  1965.  when  the  nation 
had  less  than  50  000  trfK}])*;  in  Vietnam, 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  only  three 
month.s  old.  and  US.  combat  troops  ■were 
waging  their  lirst  battles.  Gore  .'^ald  either  of 
the  two  consequences  might  How  from  tlie 
war.  ■  neither  of  which  would  be  favorable  to 
our  c'ountry." 

"First,  we  run  the  risk  of  tjecomliig  txogged 
down  in  .in  endless  war  on  the  land  ina.ss 
ol  Asia,  leaving  the  Soviets  free  to  work  their 
machinations  in  (Latin  America.  Alrica,  and 
the  Medlterr.inean  ) .  '  he  .'aid  'We  are  bogged 
down  in  a  commitment  to  a  major  war.  the 
tragedy  and  con.sequence  of  which  iio  one 
can  foresee." 

He  said  the  war  could  close  the  breach  tjo- 
tween   Russia   and   Red   China 

In  a  speech  Thursday.  Ciore.  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
said  the  ideological  differences  between  tlie 
two  are  so  great  that  "even  an  attack  on  a 
fellow  Communist  country  has  not  been  able 
to  heal  the  breach — at  least  not  yet  .ilthough 
I  must  say  we  seem  to  be  working  hard  at  It  " 

first  opposition 

Tennessee's  senior  senator  made  his  fir>t 
public  statements  in  opposition  to  the  war  in 
late  1964,  but  opposed  U.S.  actions  In  private 
committee  sessions  even  before 

In  October  1963.  at  an  appearance  ijefore 
the  committee  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamaxa,  he  said 

"I  have  questioned  the  enormous  impor- 
tance which  the  military  attaches  to  .Sotith 
Vietnam  Why     must     we     suffer     such 

great  losses  in  money  and  lives  (of  US  ad- 
visers) for  an  area  which  to  me  .seems  iin- 
e.ssenllal  to  our  welfare  and  to  freedom  there 
being  none  there?" 

He  .said  he  had  hoped  the  government 
would  use  the  suppression  of  the  Buddhists 
:.s  an  excuse  to  "pull  out  of  there." 

In  the  May  1965  speech,  he  also  said  he 
counseled  against  a  US  assumption  of  the 
burden  in  South  Vietnam  in  1954  after  the 
fall  of  Dienblenphu. 

"I  did  not  then  believe  that  we  should 
intervene  in  South  Vietnam;  I  do  not  now 
believe  th*t  we  should  have  done  so."  he 
said. 

"Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  know  that  in  executive  se.sslons  of 
that  committee  for  four  years,  I  have  ex- 
pressed grave  concern,  doubt,  and  reservation 
about  the  wisdom,  advisability,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  ix)licy  being  pursued  in  .South 
Vietnam." 

In  a  July  1965  speech,  he  said: 

"The  policy  pursued  in  Vietnam  since  1954 
has  been  a  succession  of  mistakes  each  of 
which  has  compounded  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  its  predecessors. 

DEFIES    ANALYSIS 

"We  now  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  war 
that  defies  analysis  in  traditional  military 
terms;  in  a  war  that  makes  little  sense  as 
It  i-s  being  waged;  in  a  war  that  we  have 
scant  hope  of  winning  except  at  a  cost  which 
far  outweighs   the   fruits  of   victory;    In  a 
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waj-  foiik;ht  on  a  battle  field  suitable  to  the 
enf-my.  under  conduionj  that  no  military 
iii.in  in  hU  right  mind  would  choose:  In  a 
wKr  which  threatens  to  escaJiite  into  a  major 
power  confrontation  and  which  could  eaca- 
latf  into  riuc-lear  h.ilocauat  "' 

In  February  1966  0:>re  delivered  a  majur 
:>peech  on  Vietnam  and  this  produced  a 
„'oixt  deh.it^  between  hlni  and  Sen.  Gala 
M'-Ciee    D-\Vyo 

M  fiee  irv'ued  thit  the  n.tri'ins  I'f  Siouth- 
eftAt  Asia  would  accommodate  themselyes  ui 
China  unless  this  country  balanced  China's 
power  in  th.it  area  of  the  worKl  He  warned 
that  China  cxiuld  t.Uie  the  role  of  Japnn  of 
W.irld  War  II.  and  would  l-e  strenirthened 
by    the   resources  of   Stmtheast   .V^la 

Gore,  on  the  other  hand,  said  Bernard 
Baruch.  ,in  iidvber  to  several  Presidents, 
had  once  advl.^ed  "Keep  vour  eve  on  Western 
Eurr'pe  tiernuse  here  with  her  Industrializa- 
tion, with  her  Iradltion.s.  her  political  In- 
fluence tnd  structure,  lies  the  fialance  of 
power  between  the  Communists  and  the  free 
world.  " 


ORDEFi  OF   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  U-m- 
\nxtv   li  tiiert'  lurtlior  inorninK  t)LL--mess? 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
un-inlmon.-^  con.'^ent  '.hat  I  may  proceed 
for  6  inlnuti  .> 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objectton.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PHOPtjSKU    NLAUCIl    ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  press 
over  the  wiflcend  reported  that  the  so- 
called  iKxir  iieoples'  n;arch  on  Washing- 
ton has  been  rescheduled  lor  the  first 
part  of  May  The  press  further  slated 
that  an  ad-,  ance  t.uard  composed  of  a 
.small  number  of  march  leaders  will  come 
to  Washington  within  the  next  few  days 
and  make  arraniiements  for  the  larfte 
demonstration  which  will  follow  shortly 
thereafter 

The  tragic  e*. ents  that  have  occurred 
In  Wasiiln^ton  and  In  large  cities 
throuj?hout  the  Nation  both  before  and 
after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  are  clear  ividence 
that  no  large  demonstration  should  be 
allowed  In  the  city  of  Washin^on. 

The  situation  here  Is  such  that  only 
a  small  .spark  could  set  off  another  wave 
of  violence  and  destruction  that  would 
cost  perhaps  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  property  damage  and.  moreover, 
could  cause  many  deaths  and  injury  to 
scores  of  people. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  possibility.  I 
renew  my  urgent  request  that  Washing- 
ton officials  take  immediate  jtep.j  to  pre- 
vent a  massive  march  and  demonstra- 
tion, and  instead  allow  a  small  number 
of  the  petitioners  to  enter  the  city,  and 
speak,  and  otherwise  present  their  peti- 
tion m  an  orderly  manner,  thus  >>-mboll- 
cally  representing  all  the  other  would-be 
participants 

The  Idea  that  in  order  for  some  to 
have  the  right  to  protest,  others  must 
have  the  right  to  loot.  burn,  and  destroy 
is  ridiculous  It  is  self-destruction  for 
the  Nation. 

In  the  recent  riots  here  in  Washington 
it  was  nece.ssary  to  call  in  more  than 
12,000  military  personnel.  Thousands  of 
others  were  on  standby  and  on  an  alert 
status  to  support  them   The  cost  was  in 


many  millions  of  dollars,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  t<i  tnake  ends  tneet  In  the 
national  budget  and  U)  provide  some  re- 
lief In  the  way  of  domestic  programs  that 
would  help  the  [xjverty  stricken  To  al- 
low a  situation  to  develop  that  would  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  additional  mil- 
lions merely  to  keep  peace  Is  not  only  un- 
wise but  also  an  act  of  pure  foolishness. 

The  cost  of  the  recent  riot  here  will 
total  multimiUions  of  dollars. 

Police  and  fire  proUi-ctlon  was  well  over 
$5  million  The  cost  of  Federal  troops 
was  In  the  millions.  I  am  unable  U3  get 
an  estimate  of  that  cost. 

I/jss  of  tax  revenue  in  the  city  was 
nearly  $3  million  Lo.ss  of  property  may 
b'O  lis  high  as  $40  million  or  more. 

Some  hotels  liave  stated  that  their  con- 
vi  ntion  and  tourist  trade  lias  dropped  by 
one-third.  There  are  widespread  reports 
that  people  throughout  the  Nation  are 
reluctant  to  come  to  their  Capital  City 
to  attend  conventions.  Some  high  schools 
have  canceled  lone  planned  trips  to  visit 
the  Nation'.-.  Capital.  Others  have  written 
their  Senators  and  Repiiscntativrs.  in- 
quiring whether  or  not  it  is  safe  to  come 
to  Wushlngtiin 

We  are  .^pn(ilng  military  aid.  oconomic 
aid,  counsel,  and  advice  all  over  the 
world  and  do  not  have  a  iwlicy  or  prac- 
tice that  can  maintain  order  within  two 
blocks  of  the  White  House. 

A  government  that  cannot  or  does  not 
control  crime  in  Its  streets  cannot  long 
have  the  respect  of  other  imtions  to  the 
degree  that  its  money  is  accepted  ivs 
.sound  In  the  trade  and  financial  chan- 
nels of  the  world. 

The  il2ht  to  petition  and  to  protest  in 
thki  ca.se  can  be  preserved  and  at  the 
same  time  disorder  can  be  averted  by  a 
symbolic  march  and  an  orderly  protest 
by  a  very  few. 

This  matter  of  "rights"  Is  a  two-way 
street  There  is  a  richt  of  reasonable 
protest  which  has  always  b«"en  recog- 
nized. Other  citizens  also  have  rishts. 
particularly  to  be  secure  in  their  i)crsons 
and  in  their  proiierty 

Further,  as  a  taxpayer  who  pays  taxes 
in  the  Dl-strict  of  Columbia  I  object  to 
the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  funds 
merely  to  allow  a  massive  protest  that 
could  be  better  made  on  a  very  small 
scale 

If  thi.s  march  takes  place.  I  urge  the 
public  officials  of  this  city,  or  such  Fed- 
eral ofllclals  as  may  be  m  charge — the 
Attorney  General  or  r.thcr  representa- 
tives of  the  Presldent^ — to  take  a  firm 
and  unmovable  position  that  ar.y  violator 
of  the  law  will  be  puiUshtd  in  accordance 
with  the  crime  committed.  Further,  it 
should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that 
such  force  will  be  iLsed  against  violators 
as  is  necessary  to  stop  looting,  arson, 
property  damage,  and  personal  injury  to 
innocent  victims.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  that  principle.  It  is  as  old  as  the 
common  law  of  England. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment i.^  '^oing  to  provide  deserved  pro- 
tection to  the  person  and  to  the  property 
owner  who  has  a  right  to  exix^ct  and 
demand  protection  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  innocent  American  citi/.en 
will  have  the  protection  of  this  Govern- 
ment, .^o  that  he  can  exercise  his  consti- 
tutional right  to  own  property  and  to  be 


free  from  bodily  harm  on  his  own  prem- 
ises and  In  the  public  streets  where  he 
liiis  a  rU'ht  to  t>e  It  is  a  question  of 
wh.cther  we  will  have  rule  by  ho<Kilums, 
bandits,  and  law  violators,  or  whether  we 
will  have  law  and  order 

PYankly.  I  think  that  if  a  laree-.scale 
mai'ch  and  the  ma.ssliv.;  of  thou.'iands  of 
people  here  in  Washington  is  tolerated 
by  the  Federal  Government,  there  Is 
more  than  an  even  chance  that  it  will 
set  up  further  riots,  lootlncs.  and  burn- 
ings within  the  Cai)Ual  City.  With  these 
fla.shed  on  the  television  screen,  the  sug- 
gestion is  L'ivcn  to  others  in  other  cities 
and  areas  to  follow  the  (  xamples  .set  here 
In  the  Capital  City  We  already  have  suf- 
ficient laws  to  meit  the  situation.  The 
enforcement  of  these  laws  is  an  i  xecu- 
tive  function. 

Mr  Pri^sidefU  I  do  not  like  t<i  overstate 
the  bad  facts,  but  we  Senators  know,  (.r 
at  least  .some  of  us  know,  that  our  staffs 
here  in  this  Capital  City  are  afraid  to  be 
on  the  streets  in  .some  places  even  in  the 
daytime,  and  \  irtually  all  places  at  night 

I  raise  this  added  question:  Should 
these  occurrences  spread  to  the  countrv- 
slde.  to  villages,  small  towns  and  small 
cities,  where  will  the  protection  come 
from  for  the  people  of  those  areas?  They 
i.ave  no  large  police  force,  no  large  force 
of  firemen  to  protect  them  There  will  not 
even  be  onoueh  soldiers  available  nor 
the  means  to  cet  them  there  to  protect 
these  areas.  The  question  ans'.vers  U.-^elf 
They  will  not  have  adequate  protection. 

h\irther.  In  riots,  as  in  all  other  law 
violations,  blame  for  wrongdoing  must  be 
placed  on  the  wrontidoers  The  wrong- 
doer must  be  punished  and  if  he  Is  caught 
In  the  act  he  must  be  stopped  and  ar- 
rested The  police  should  be  triven  the 
authority  necessary  to  prevent  and  .^top 
riots,  looting  and  arson.  Those  Indi- 
viduals who  are  arrested  should  be  tried 
and.  If  convicted,  given  sentences  ap- 
propriate to  tr-e  very  grave  seriousness 
of  the  critne. 

I  am  Interested  in  and  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  our  times  More  training 
for  our  youth  is  nece.ssarv-  Jobs  and  op- 
portunities will  have  to  be  created  from 
time  to  time  Any  sound  program  t-o  meet 
conditions  must  Include  a  i)lan  of  train- 
ing, and  the  creation  of  jobs,  but  In  my 
view  it  must  al.so  include  the  requirement 
of  a  days  work  for  a  day's  pay  I  shall 
support  a  plan  for  more  training,  and 
more  jobs  where  needed  and  for  the  de- 
serving who  win  work. 

What  ever  courses  may  be  followed  in 
meeting  these  problems,  we  will  finally 
h.ave  to  make  a  firm  condition  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  at  all  events.  This 
requirement  must  apply  to  all  people. 
Then,  we  mu.';t  enforce  that  firm  decision 
with  whatever  force  may  be  necessar>'. 
No  more  No  less. 

Tlie  creat  majority  of  the  people  of 
our  Nation  know  that  these  ste[)s  are 
necessary,  and  therefore  want  them 
taken.  They  are  watching  their  public 
otlicials  and  will.  In  time,  demand  the 
neces.sarj-  action  to  get  the  end  result. 

I  bilieve  that  the  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  takes  a 
firm  and  definite  stand  on  this  question, 
and  promi.ses  the  American  people  that 
he  '.vill  be  firm  In  these  demands,  and  Is 
sincere  and  convincing  so  as  to  persuade 
the  people  that  he  will  actually  carry  out 
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this  promise,  will  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  millions  of  people  are  deeply 
concerned  and  want  action.  They  say 
little  now,  but  are  thinking  and  listen- 
inc.  They  will  speak  at  the  polls  in 
November. 

I  want  to  again  give  a  word  of  advice 
and  counsel  to  the  colored  people  and 
to  any  others  who  may  be  inclined  to 
come  to  Washington  from  Mississippi. 
That  word  of  advice  is  to  stay  out  of  tills 
march.  Nothing  pood  for  them  or  for 
anyone  else  can  come  from  It.  They  run 
the  risk  that  harm  can  come  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  group.  I  mean  by  that  the 
possibility  of  iiersonal  injury  and  vio- 
lence In  the  course  of  any  demonstrations 
that  may  pet  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  statement  I  made  in  connection 
with  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  March  29,  1968,  which  was 
printed  at  impe  8266  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sttnnis  Mr  President,  are  v.e  i!,jll  In 
the  niorninir  hour.' 

The  I'BESUJiNc  OtFicF.R.  'i'es.  "I'here  is  a  15- 
nimuie  period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Ch.ilr. 

Mr  President,  the  not  in  MempMs  v.hlcli 
has  developed  out  of  the  announced  iioiivio- 
It>nt  pri;le,it  march  pre.seuts  a  vcrj-  .'■troug 
and  valuable  li.«.son  that  the  city  of  Wash- 
incton  Would  do  well  to  study  'J'iic  niorniiiR 
press  re;x>rl..';  tiiat  bec.iuse  ol'  Uiese  riot.'^.  city 
t-'overnnient  uuthorit.cs  licre  are  reiLSKe.s.siiig 
pl.ans  for  Uie  jiraposed  [loor  people's  inarcii 
on  Washlntrion,  now  scheduled  fjr  Apnl  1:2. 

Wh,"it  happened  In  Memphis  cle-irly  .'-hows 
that  the  best  policy  f.)r  W.a6;nngton  uthciuls 
to  follow  Is  ti)  .s:op  t!ic  in^ircliers  :tt  tlie  city 
limits.  allowTng  a  small  number  of  them  and 
their  le.tder.  who  presumably  vnll  be  Dr  Mar- 
tin l.uiJier  Kine,  who  aiso  led  the  Memphis 
ruarcii.  t*)  come  in  and  rpeak  and  otherwise 
present  their  ctse  in  an  orderly  manner  .nnd. 
taus.  .•->Tnb(jlically  represent  all  the  otiier 
would-be  participants 

The  Idea  that  in  order  tliat  some  may  have 
the  rlglu  u:>  protest,  ouiers  must  have  the 
riifht  to  loot.  burn,  and  destroy.  Is.  of  course, 
ridiculous  Furtliermore,  ii  i.s  self-destructing 
for  the  Nation,  unless  i;  is  .ciopped. 

This  Is  anoliier  c;use  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  the  will  to  act.  The  govern- 
ment authorities  responsible  for  keeping 
peace  and  order  must  act  firmly  and 
promptly 

It  Is  a  tragic  situation  when  practically  all 
of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State  must  !>e 
called  out.  or  at  Ic.ist  alerted,  in  order  to 
protect  the  businesse.s  and  the  lives  of  shop- 
o'A-ners.  .s.niply  M  allow  uiilimiled  numbers 
t-o  march  and  i-irotest.  while,  iieverl.'ieiess. 
violence  and  loss  of  life  do  c<;cur. 

There  a.-e  nrhts  on  boiii  tides  of  tMs  ques- 
tion. While  those  who  ji.-otp.t  i.ave  a  ripiit  to 
do  so  In  an  orderly  and  peaceful  manner. 
other  citizens  also  liaie  r:iTht.s.  particuU.rly 
to  be  secure  in  their  ;>cr.'-ons  :ind  in  their 
proi>erty. 

Mr.  President,  \intil  we  assess  the  situation 
further  and  i)!ace  the  blame  on  those  who 
are  in  the  wrong  rather  than  categorically 
blame  the  police,  we  are  not  going  to  lace  up 
t-o  any  kind  of  remedy  to  meet  the  situation. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  prospective  cost  and 
waste  which  wnll  po  with  the  huge,  planned 
niarch  on  Washington. 

Last  October,  during  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon,  .Senators  may  recall,  it  cost  the 
Government  more  than  $1  million — I  repeat, 
tl  nilUion  in  additional  outlays. 

I  want  to  give  a  word  of  advice  and  counsel 


to  the  colored  people  and  to  any  others  who 
may  be  Inclined  to  oosm  to  Washington  from 
MlsialssLppl.  It  ta  to  stay  out  of  thU  march. 
Nothing  good  for  them  or  for  anyone  else 
c.in  come  from  it.  They  run  the  risk  that 
harm  can  come  to  any  Individual  or  any 
group.  I  mean  by  that  the  fxxsslbility  of  per- 
sonal Injury  and  v  lolence  Ln  the  course  of  any 
demonstrations  tliat  may  t;et  out  of  h.uid. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  GOLDBERG 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  resig- 
nation of  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
as  American  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  repre.sents  a  great  loss  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  Nation.  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  retirement  from  public  service  on 
the  part  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  for 
but  a  very,  very  short  period  of  time,  for 
I  hope  that  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment, at  the  White  House,  and  any  other 
place  where  the  drafting  of  further  serv- 
ice can  come  from,  will  cause  his  early 
return  in  some  other  Ci^iricity  to  public 
service. 

I  have  known  Aithur  Goldberg  for 
many,  many  years.  I  liave  v.oiked  clo.sely 
with  him  in  various  capr.cities  I  use  the 
word  "statesmanship  '  in  its  true  mean- 
ing. Arthur  Goldbcg  uimueiUionably 
will  go  down  in  American  hist^iry  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  .'^tatosmen  ol  this  pe- 
riod. He  is  a  juridical  statesman. 

Ill  my  opinion,  when  lie  lioiioied  the 
Supreme  Court  by  his  presence,  he  was 
on  Ills  way  toward  making  C'ric  of  the 
outstandinc  juridical  records  of  the 
Court    Had  he  remained  there.  I  think 

at  at  the  end  of  that  juridical  service 
lie  would  have  pone  dov.ii  in  history  with 
a  record  comparable  to  that  fif  a  Mar- 
shall, a  Brandels.  a  Holmes,  a  Frank- 
furter, and  a  Warren. 

In  the  field  of  constitutional  L-iw.  I 
considered  him  the  equal  to  one  of  the 
greatest  constitutional  law  authorities  in 
the  history  of  our  country  who  has  been 
writing  decisions  in  recent  times.  Jjnice 
William  O.  Douclas. 

Arthur  Goldberg  Is  also  a  preat  diplo- 
matic statesman,  as  iie  has  denionstrptod 
over  and  over  again  In  the  mnnnificent 
service  he  has  rendered  as  our  Anibas  a- 
dor  to  the  United  Nations.  The  record  l.e 
nrade  early  in  his  .'-■ervice  in  the  U'lited 
Nations  in  connection  with  the  Indian- 
Pakistan  crisis,  the  petition  he  has  tikcn 
in  regard  to  the  various  iss-jcs  tliat  l.r,ve 
arisen  betwen  the  United  State,';  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  )iis  brilliant  lecord  of  im- 
partiality and  fai'siixhtedness  in  ilie  han- 
dling of  the  pQ-:ition  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  in  respect  to  the 
Middle  East  crisif.  the  po.silion  he  hp.s 
taken  in  rcpard  to  cur  .'i.^intic  c:  i.-^i--.  vtItc 
an  indelible  record  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  this  Nat. on  i:i  tiie  U:ntf  d  Na- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. ■* 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  psk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  record 
alone  would  stand  in  history  as  a  rreat 
monument  to  his  statesmanship.  How- 
ever, he  has  also  been  a  great  political 
statesman,  too,   for  I   know  whereof   I 


sjjeak  when  I  speak  of  the  .services  he 
has  rendered  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  close  coun.selor  of  Presi- 
dent Truman.  I  know  .something  about 
some  of  the  relationships  that  existed 
between  Arthur  Goldberg  and  President 
Truman.  I  also  know  that  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations,  because  1  worked 
clo.sely  with  h.im  durinp  t!ie  war  years 
of  World  War  ]I  We  all  know  the  great 
service  Arthur  Goldbera  rendered  Ameri- 
can labor,  as  general  co'fii.'-cl  of  the  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

We  know  of  his  brilliant  sci  vice  as  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Becau.se  many  of  these 
services  were  so  closely  related  to  politi- 
cal statesmansliip,  because  of  iiolitical 
Ijroblcms  and  i.ssucs  that  were  involved 
in  relation  to  the  services  he  rendered  the 
President,  that  I  wi.sh  to  include  at  this 
point  that  Arthur  Goldberg  is  also  a  great 
liolitical  statesman. 

Mr.  President,  the  clo.sing  point  about 
this  man's  rreat  record  that  I  wish  to 
stress  IS  that  he  has  been,  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  judge,  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
our  country  in  the  support  he  has  given 
to  tiac  great  ideal  of  the  rule  of  law  in  in- 
ternational i'--lat;ons.  winch  he  has  al- 
ways dcleiid'^d. 

Time  and  a.-^ain,  our  Ambas.^ador  i  ) 
the  United  Nations.  Arth.ur  Goldberg,  i.n.s 
sought  to  call  tile  uttcntion  not  only 
e)f  our  country  but  r.l&o  of  tlie  world  to 
tne  fact  tliat  there  l.--  no  liope  of  worl:- 
Ing  out  arrangements  for  permanent 
Iieace  unless  the  i.at.ons  of  t)ic  world 
lay  down  their  arms  find  proceed  to  sub- 
stitute the  rule  of  international  law  lor 
the  use  ol  military  mii^lit. 

I  tiiink  IJiat  one  of  iiie  most  recent 
contributions  in  .'■upport  of  that  idci'l 
was  his  appearance  :n  iiubhc  hearin.Ls 
before  tire  Conimiitce  en  Forcitin  1^-Ia- 
tions  to  testily  in  ;  upport  ol  l!;e  Mans- 
field resolution,  vnich  i.iroposed  that  it 
was  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sliould  submit 
to  the  Security  Council  a  resolution 
v.hereby  the  Security  Counc.l  would  L3 
called  upon  to  take  ovr.r  juri.sdiclion  of 
the  ti:reat  to  the  iieace  of  the  world  m 
Southeast  Asia.  He  te.-tified  in  .support 
ol  that  lesolution  even  l!iou"h  o'lr  coun- 
try was  one  of  the  chief  belliperents  in 
t:iat  war. 

I  shall  never  foi-cet  Arthur  Goidbcrp's 
testimony  that  morning.  As  the  Sennte 
knows.  I  had  submiittd  a  companion 
resolution  which  spelled  out  tlic  specifics 
as  to  what  I  thoucht  our  countiT  niu't 
do  if  it  is  to  comply  with  its  obli^r.tijr.i 
under  inteniational  hiw.  However,  I 
made  clear  that  I  would  support  i',e 
Man.sficld  resolution  as  the  lirst  step, 
hoping  that  it  would  suliicc  and  tnat  our 
President  would  .-^ubmil  to  the  Security 
Council  a  r.-^.solution  that  would  carry 
out  our  international  law  oblir-iations. 

I  hope  thr.t  he  still  will.  I  recrct  tiir.t 
hv  has  not  done  so  to  date.  I  would,  when 
he  made  his  recent  historic  .'■peech  ef 
March  ol.  that  he  had  included  in  it  i.ot 
only  a  ci^il  for  the  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  conference,  which  he  did,  but 
I  would  that  he  also  had  decided  to  sub- 
mit the  kind  of  resolution  which  was 
clearly  implied  in  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion and  that  the  v\-hole  i,ssue  would  now 
be  pending  before  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a  resolution, 
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of  course,  must  call  for  a  cease-flre.  and 
n^ust  call  for  a  clear  commitment  on  our 
part  that  we  will  abide  by  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Security  Council,  and  If  ve- 
toed, then  by  the  General  Assembly  We 
have  never  made  that  commitment  Let 
me  .say  once  more,  that  until  we  do.  the 
United  States  stands  ouUside  the  pale  of 
international  law  vis  a  vis  In  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam 

Arthur  Goldberg  appeared  before  us 
and  testified  as  the  only  witness  for  the 
administration  In  support  of  the  Mans- 
field resolution  The  record  will  show 
that  at  the  beginning  of  his  testimony 
he  said  that  he  came  to  testify  lnsj>p- 
F>ort  of  the  Mansfield  resolutlOTTDUt 
without  prejudice  to  the  Mors^  resolu- 
tion, and  further  stated  he  ^x)k  that 
position  because  I  had  announcied  that  I 
would  go  along  with  the  Mai\.sft^ld  reso- 
lution as  the  first  step.  am^KUfh  I  pre- 
ferred the  specifics  of  my  own  res«')lutlon. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning.  I  suggest 
that  the  testimony  of  Arthur  Goldberg 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions will-  also  go  down  in  history-  as 
coming  frofn  a  man  who  backed  up  his 
preachments  In  regard  to  a  irreat  Inter- 
national policy 

Thus.  I  want  to  say  that  In  the.se  re- 
marks that  I  .speak  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart  In  hononnc  a  ^'reat  statesman, 
a  juridical  statesman,  a  diplomatic 
statesman,  and  a  political  stat<'sman. 

I  close  by  .saymg  that  I  also  .spieak  my 
high  praise  for  Georce  Ball,  who  served 
brilliantly  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
and  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  fill  the  position  Arthur  Goldberg 
will  leave  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  lust  as  soon  as  his  resig- 
nation becomes  effective,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  somewhere  around  June  1. 

George  Ball  is  a  brilliant  and  able 
public  .servant,  one  who.  I  believe — as  I 
have  listened  to  him  as  a  witness  and 
observed  his  public  service — and  will  not 
bt  at  variance  with  Arthur  Goldberg 
with  respect  to  the  desirability,  at  lontc 
last,  of  this  country  s  doing  .something 
which  It  has  not  done  yet;  namely.  In- 
stead of  using  military  might,  to  propose 
substituting  the  rules  of  international 
law  and  the  procedures  of  peacekeeping 
available  to  us.  as  we  will  be  doing,  in 
committing  ourselves  for  the  first  time 
to  abide  by  the  jurisdiction  of  ail  peace- 
keeping procedures. 


MARCH  OF  THE  POOR  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  :  Mr. 
Stennis  1  addressed  himself  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poor  peoples  march  on 
Washington. 

While  I  have  no  prepared  remarks,  I 
do  have  a  very  brief  reaction  which  I 
think  should  he  placed  In  the  Record  to 
achieve  some  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember,  about  5 
years  ago.  in  1963.  when  another  peoples 
march  was  proposed.  That  was  to  be  a 
march  In  support  of  a  petition  for  civil 
rights  legislation,  which  we  now  know- 
as  the  civil  rights  law  of  1964. 

There    were    voices    raised    of    great 


alarm  and  protest  against  that  march. 
Indeed.  I  remember  some  advising  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  then 
John  P  Kennedy',  that  he  not  be  in  the 
White  House,  that  he.  In  a  sense,  take  a 
vacation 

I  recall  his  response  It  was  "The  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  petition  Let  them 
come  ' 

I  think  on  balance,  this  is  a  much 
healthier  attitude  for  a  society  like  ours 
to  take  If  I  have  a  grievance  and  am 
white  and  rich.  I  am  welcome  If  .some- 
one IS  poor  and  black— or  just  poor — 
and  has  a  grievance,  let  him  be  welcome, 
too 

All  of  us  are  sensitive  to  violence,  what- 
ever the  occasion,  but  today  let  us  review 
In  our  own  minds  whether  our  traditions 
do  not  suggest  that  If  there  are  Ameri- 
cans in  this  land  who  feel  a  grievance. 
If  there  is  something  which  they  believe 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  which  it 
Is  not  doing,  and  in  their  judgment  they 
think  they  can  advance  the  cause  of 
justice  by  coming  here  and  presenting 
to  us  their  pe-titlon.  let  them  be  welcome. 

There  are  many  things  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  doing  which  It  is 
not  We  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission  Hef>ort  to  advise  us  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  should  be. 
but  is  not  doing 

We  were  told  ju.st  this  week  that  there 
are  millions  ol  Americans  in  this  afflu- 
ent land  of  iiurs  who  can  be  described  as 
■  starving  in  the  sense  they  are  not  able 
to  get  even  one  nutritional  meal  a  day. 
and  it  is  that  way  for  them  every  day  of 
the  year  It  should  not  take  an  army  to 
descend  on  us  to  persuade  us  that  we 
should  do  more  about  that, 

I  would  say.  recognizing  the  sensi- 
tivity, acknowledging  the  ix)sslblllty  that 
disagreements  may  bring  a  clash  and 
strife,  that  we  are  l)etter  otT  to  .say  to 
every  American,  whatever  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks  he  comes  from,  whatever 
his  educational  background  Is.  If  you 
feel  that  you  want  to  advise  the  Congress 
that  by  acting  it  can  make  conditions 
more  equitable  and  fair;  that  by  acting 
It  can  improve  the  quality  of  American 
life,  come;  be  welcome  ' 

Tlie  chance  of  violence  is  a  lot  less 
if  that  IS  our  attitude  in  advance.  It 
should  be  our  attitude  in  any  case.  I  do 
not  choose  to  counsel  one  with  a  petition, 
whoever  he  may  be.  not  to  come  to  the 
capital  of  his  country.  I  hope  any  who 
come,  on  any  occasion,  will  be  respected 
and.  in  turn,  will  respect  the  rights  of 
others 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  letiislatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  nuoiiim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EJXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  tlie  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 


Pood  akd  Agricvltcbb  Act  or  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  tranamltUng  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed  l<»glslatlon  to  provide  continuing  legU- 
iaUon  for  maintaining  farm  income,  stabiliz- 
ing prices  iind  ftaaurlng  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  conunodltlee  ( wltli  accompany- 
ing papers  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

HipoRT  mn   Reapportionment  of  an 

AfPROPHlATlON 

.\  :etler  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
(xirtlng.  pursuant  to  law  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Sup- 
port i-'f  U  S  prisoners."  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  indi- 
cating a  need  for  .i  supplemental  estimate 
of  .ipproprlatlon,  to  the  Committee  on 
.\pproprlatlons 

Special  Report  or  the  National  Advisort 
C'oiNcn.  UN  Internatio.nal  Monetary  and 

Fl.SANCIAL    PoMlIES 

A  letter  from  the  Clialrman,  National  Ad- 
'.  Isory  t\>uncU  on  International  Monetary 
.ind  fln.inclal  Policies,  transmitting,  pur- 
si^Aiit  to  l.iw.  Its  sf>eclai  report  on  the  pro- 
posed replenlsliment  of  resources  of  the  In- 
tern.itional  Development  Association,  dated 
.April  1968  (With  ;ui  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Reports  op  the  Comptsoixir  OENzaAX. 

.A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  St-ites.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l.iw.  a  confidential  report  on  the  problems  In 
developing  the  l^ershlng  missile  system  indi- 
cating .1  need  for  better  communication 
among  Army  officials.  Department  of  the 
Army  i  with  ;in  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  cm  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  L'nlted  States,  reporting  on  the  improve- 
ments m  management  controls  over  office 
copying  machines.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  April  25.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  Atn-HoaiziNO  Postmas- 
ter General  To  Enter  Into  Certain  Serv> 
ICE  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  enter  Into  certain  service 
contracts  for  periods  not  exceeding  4  years, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Cull  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today.  April  26, 
1968,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S  10  An  act  to  .authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the /Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Ocean  Delight,  owned  by  Saul  Zwecker,  of 
Port  Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges: 

S  1093.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Annie  B  In  the  coastwise  trade: 

S  3135  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting: 

HR  15344.  An  iu:t  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury:  and 

H-R  15398  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
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food  service  programs  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  HART  (  for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr  Case.  Mr  Kennedy  or  Massachu- 
tetts.    Mr     MoNDALE.    and    Mr.    Yar- 

BOROl'GH)  ; 

S.  3394  A  bin  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  provide 
lor  a  more  equitable  .system  of  selecting  per- 
sons fur  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  un- 
der .such  net;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remark.s  of  Mr.  Hart  when  lie  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  \\hlch  appears  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    PROXMIRE 

S  3395.  A  bill  to  lurthcr  promote  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  Federal  credit 
unions  and  consumer  counseling  programs 
among  the  jioor  by  providing  for  improved 
means  of  furnishing  technical  assistance 
through  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstration ;ind  pilot  projects  and  through 
training  programs  carried  out  In  conjunction 
with  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  private  non- 
profit organizations,  and  other  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
iinder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  3396  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LUUan 
Blazzo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.   3394— INTRODUCTION  OF  DRAFT 
REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  and  ask  that  It  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  3394)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in  order 
to  provide  for  a  more  equitable  system 
of  selecting  persons  for  induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces  under  such  act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart  ( for  himself  and  other 
Senators  > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  my  bill  at- 
tempts to  put  more  equity  and  certainty 
into  the  draft  process.  It  attempts  to 
fairly  distribute  today's  burden  of  "who 
shall  serve  when  not  all  serve"  among  all 
potential  draftees  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  Armed  Forces  a  younger,  strong- 
er, more  easily  trainable  army. 

Specifically,  the  bill  I  have  just  intro- 
duced for  myself  and  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Yarborough  changes 
existing  draft  law  In  four  major  ways: 

First.  It  reverses  the  existing  order  of 
call  so  that  selection  and  induction  will 
be  made  primarily  from  19-year-olds. 
Presently,  draft-eligible  young  men  be- 
tween 19  and  25  are  called  in  the  order 
of  oldest  first. 

Second.  It  creates  a  "prime  selection" 
group  from  which  most,  if  not  all, 
draftees  would  come.  This  prime  selec- 
tion group  would  consist  of  three  classes 
of  draft  registrants:  Qualified  registrants 


who  have  attained  the  age  of  19  but  not 
yet  attained  the  age  of  20 ;  qualified  reg- 
istrants who  have  been  previously  de- 
ferred and  whose  deferments  cease;  and 
qualified  registrants  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  26  who  are  not  now  deferred  and 
have  not  yet  been  called. 

Third.  It  states  that  no  draft  regis- 
trant shall  remain  a  member  of  the 
prime  selection  group  for  more  than  1 
year. 

Fourth.  It  removes  from  current  law  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  administration 
from  setting  up  a  draft  lottery. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  draft  law 
reform  is  becoming  increaslnply  appar- 
ent. Just  this  past  Tuesday,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times.  Selective  Service 
Director  Lewis  Hershey  warned  that 
draft  calls  for  liscal  year  1969.  which 
begins  July  1.  could  exceed  the  previ- 
ously announced  total  of  240.000  men  by 
as  much  as  100,000. 

Under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  and  recent  Selective  Service 
rulings,  these  340,000  draftees  In  fiscal 
year  1969  will  be  called  on  the  basis  of 
oldest  men  first  Nobody  seems  too  happy 
with  this  prospect. 

Coupled  with  this  past  February  16 
Selective  Service  ruling  ending  ^-raduate 
school  deferments,  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent law's  oldest-men-first  draft  policy 
will  be  to  cut  next  fall's  graduate  school 
enrollment  anywhere  from  20  to  60  per- 
cent. Next  fall's  graduate  school  jxipu- 
lation  could,  thus,  end  up  consisting  of 
the  halt  and  the  lame,  women,  foreign 
students,  and  a  few  veterans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  unhappy  with  a  continuation  of 
the  oldest-men-first  draft  policy  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  For  example,  according  to 
General  Wheeler — 

I've  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  training 
young  men  and  I  find  that  the  young  ones 
are  eager,  they  are  sturdy,  they  learn  quickly. 
Sometimes  the  older  men,  who  have  taken 
on  responsibilities  of  a  family  or  have  other 
drawdowns  on  their  means,  are  not  as  eager, 
not  as  willing,  to  undertake  military  service 
as  the  younger  men. 

Under  my  bill,  the  order  of  induction 
Is  reversed  so  that  the  youngest  qualified 
registrants,  the  19-year-olds,  are  drafted 
first.  Such  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  call 
has  been  advocated  by  a  1966  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selective  Service, 
the  Clark  report,  the  President's  1967 
draft  message,  and  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees  re- 
ports on  the  1967  draft  law. 

In  1967,  when  it  passed  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  Congress 
was  concerned  about  student  deferments 
leading  to  permanent  exemptions  from 
military  service.  Under  my  bill,  a  prime 
selection  group  from  which  draftees  shall 
be  chosen  is  designated.  This  prime  selec- 
tion group  shall  consist  mainly  of  those 
registrants  who  are  19  years  old.  To  pre- 
vent student  and  other  deferments  from 
leading  to  exemptions  from  military 
service,  my  bill  also  places  in  this  prime 
selection  group  those  registrants  who 
have  been  previously  deferred  and  whose 
deferments  cease. 

In  addition,  my  bill  states  that  no  reg- 
istrant shall  be  a  member  of  the  prime 
selection  group  for  more  than   1   year. 


Tlius.  the  nondeferred  19-year-old.  the 
college  senior  whose  student  deferment 
is  ending,  and  the  23-year-old  defense 
plant  worker  who  leaves  his  occujiation- 
ally  deferred  job  will  all  receive  the  .'^aine 
amount  of  exposure  to  the  draft. 

Under  my  bill,  qualified  leci.st rants 
will  face  1  year  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability—  1  year  incmbershi))  in  i)iime  se- 
lection ^'I'oup — to  the  dralt  Generally, 
for  most  reci.strant.s.  this  year  of  maxi- 
mum vulnerability  will  come  at  ape  19. 
Thus,  the  uncertainty  iire.sently  gen- 
erated in  the  jicrsonal  lives  of  draft- 
liable  men  who  now  live  under  the  i-'un 
of  the  draft  for  2.  3.  and  4  years  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

In  pa.ssinp  the  1967  draft  law.  Congress 
in.serted  a  provision  barring  the  admin- 
istration from  setting  up  a  draft  lottei'y; 
my  bill  deletes  this  provision. 

The  President's  Advi.sory  Commission 
on  Selective  Service  found  that  each  year 
some  2  million  men  reach  dralt  age.  Of 
that  2  million,  between  100.000  and  350.- 

000  have  to  be  drafted  annually  to  meet 
the  manpower  needs  of  our  Aimed 
Forces.  The  problem  boils  down  to:  How 
shall  those  draftees  be  selected? 

The  President's  Commission  on  Selec- 
tive Service,  the  President  himself,  and 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  have  all  made 
a  forceful  case  for  adoption  of  a  random 
selection  system  of  choosing  draftees — 
citing  a  lottery  as  an  equitable  response 
to  today's  problem  of  drafting  one  man 
out  of  five  or  six  available  draft  reais- 
trant.s. 

Although  I  ix?rsonally  feel  a  landom 
selection  plan  has  much  merit,  in  my  bill 

1  have  merely  deleted  the  1967  draft 
law's  provision  prohibiting  the  adminis- 
tration from  setting  up  a  lottery.  My  bill 
thus  coincides  with  the  Senate-passed 
draft  bill  of  1967  which  contained  no 
provision  prohibiting  a  lottery.  Under  my 
bill,  discretionary  authority  is  left  with 
the  administration  to  institute  a  lottei-y 
or  any  other  method  of  selection  it  finds 
best  suits  our  manpower  needs.  Thus,  un- 
der my  bill,  if  the  administration  finds  a 
lottery  is  administratively  unworkable 
or  not  suited  to  our  manpower  needs  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict,  it  has  the 
flexibility  to  institute  an  alternative 
method  of  selection. 

Last  spring.  Congress  chose  to  enact  a 
basically  Inequitable  draft  law.  a  law 
which  23  of  us  here  In  the  Senate  voted 
against. 

There  are  a  great  many  equities  to  be 
balanced  in  the  draft  system,  and  this  bill 
is  a  new  effort  to  make  the  Selective 
Service  System  a  more  dependable  jug- 
gler. 

First  of  all.  younger  men  make  better 
soldiers  for  many  reasons.  They  are  more 
adaptable  and  less  settled  In  careers.  So 
it  simply  makes  good  sense  to  draw  the 
bulk  of  our  Army  from  their  ranks. 

On  one  hand,  we  should  be  reluctant 
to  interrupt  schooling  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  should  not  allow  men  to  escape 
service  simply  because  they  are  rich 
enough  to  go  to  college. 

On  one  hand  we  want  to  keep  the  .sys- 
tem flexible  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  a  real  obligation  to  allow  every 
young  man  some  point  in  his  life  where 
he  can  begin  a  career  in  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  it  won't  be  interrupted. 

On  FebruaiT  28,  I  joined  with  Senator 
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Edward  Kjinnzdy.  a  leading  expert  on  the 
draft  law,  In  sponsoring  an  extensive 
draft  law  reform  bill. 

My  proposal  Is  a  more  modest  one  that 
can.  perhaps,  be  piL>hed  more  rapidly  to 
meet  .some  of  tliese  pre-ssans  problems 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
stat to  have  printed  in  t/ie  REcoBn  a 
statement  on  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts   I  Mr    Kem- 

NEDYl. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATtMiNr  BY  Sfnat'R  Edward  M  Kennedy 
or    Massac Ht  sirrrs 

I  have  co-spcinst«red  this  bill  to  nrnend  the 
Military  SelecU%e  Service  Act  of  1907  in  the 
hope  that  some  progress  can  be  niade  this 
yeiir  Ujwarcl  etJecluiitlng  change  in  our 
anachronistic  and  unTUr  procedure  for 
selecting  our  nations  young  men  for  mili- 
t  iry   service. 

One  year  a^n  Conttress  hiul  before  It  a 
unique  opportiii\lty  to  act  on  draft  reform. 
At  Uiat  time  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  which 
would  have  given  wide  dlscretlonju-y  auUior- 
Ity  to  the-  President  to  Institute  the  reforms 
recommendeU  by  the  President*  N.itlonal 
Advisory  Council  on  Selective  Service.  The 
Senate  approved  bill  w:ii  an  enlightened 
effort  reflecting  the  h:ird  work  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Commtttfe  on  Armed 
Services  and  Its  Chalrm;ip  It  provided  the 
friimework  for  an  equlUiole  law  It  gave  the 
President  maximum  tle.xlbility  to  institute 
tlie  very  changes  he  aad  reijueated  from  the 
congress  a  fair  and  random  system  "l  select- 
ing persons  for  military  induction,  the  draft- 
ing of  the  7ouna:est  first,  anil  greater  uni- 
formity of  defernsent  policies  .uid  it-indards 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
nevertheless,  supported  by  Its  own  separate 
study  of  the  draft  laws,  greatly  chani^ed  the 
Senate  bill,  adopung  many  punitive  and 
restrictive  provisions  not  In  the  Senate  bill. 
The  House  adopted  Its  committee  bill  with 
little  change.  Virtually  ail  of  these  House 
provisions  wer-  lUopted  subsequently  la  the 
Senate-House  Conference  ind  this  confer- 
ence bill  w.is  found  acceptable  to  the  Senate 
to  be  signed  into  Uiw. 

Where  only  two  Senators  had  opposed  the 
original  Senate  version  of  the  droit  bill,  the 
restrictive  House-dotninaieU  version  was  op- 
posed by  13  Scn.itors.  This  bill,  and  later  law. 
Ignored  the  recommendatioos  of  the  M;irshall 
Comnvl.sslun.  two  Senate  Committees  and  the 
President,  himself  It  ignored  the  readily  ap- 
parent facta  of  how  the  present  system  har- 
bors Inequities  in  selection  It  failed  to  come 
to  grips  with  inadequacies  of  a  system  that 
arbitrttrily  discriminates  In  selection  by  race. 
education.U  and  economic  background  cut  well 
as  re6ldence  I",  represented  .i  step  biickwards 
ac  a  crucial  time  when  the  people  of  this 
country  expected  Congress  t<:i  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities by  a  step  forward 

Where  do  we  And  ourselves  today'  Dr.ift 
CdJls  have  not, sign Iflcantiv  subsided.  General 
Hershey  gives  us  evcrv  indic.inon  that  the 
fiscal  1969  levels  will  be  maintained  at  the 
near-350.0OO  mark.  Severe  flghting  and  In- 
cr?a3ed  Vietnam  casualties  only  serve  to 
8h.vrpen  the  focus  ou  the  inequities  of  the 
existing  system.  A  certain  disquietude  con- 
tinues to  spread  among  our  young  peciple 
throughout  the  country  Aiid  the  early  cessa- 
tion of  Qghtmg  does  not  seem  imminent. 

The  termination  of  graduate  school  defer- 
nients  has  only  exitcerbated  tensions  further 
The  Defense  Department  lias  been  emphatic 
tn  Its  opposition  to  the  "oldest  first  '  policy 
as  undesirable  from  any  standpoint  Men  are 
harder  to  tram;  dependency  and  occupa- 
tional deferments  become  vastly  expanded: 
and  uncertainty  for  all  concerned  Is  further 
compounded. 

Our  graduate  school  prograois  liave   been 


thri'wn  Into  a  state  of  confusion  by  the 
r»N-ent  ruling  According  t«i  a  «urvey  made 
by  the  Ct>uncll  of  Cira<luate  Schools  enroll- 
ment drops  will  run  as  high  its  75';  among 
m.i'.ps  In  the  first  gnirtimte  ytsir  Sixvlflc  dis- 
ciplines th:it  are  hewlv  male  oriented  will 
l'****  alnioflt  two  thirds  of  tiiolr  t>nt»'rlnu  class 
t:  .>  -xj.fried  that  the  majority  of  the  !ie«riy 
■J<X)  000  male  graduate  students  by  ensuing 
draft  calls.  Moreover,  universities  and  col- 
leges which  fiave  conmicted  faculty,  under- 
taken exiKUi.'Jii  n  or  i\dopt«d  new  progranvs 
are  f.u~<>il  with  in  Immediaie  .is  well  .\s  long 
rM>ge  planning  crisis 

The  entlrn  draft  prfdlcnment  rf-flecta  utter 
follv  What  IS  even  more  absurd  is  that  we 
recogni7«  this  .■utuatlon  and  do  nothing 
about  It 

I  have  been  long  interested  In  reform  of 
the  drtift.  seeking  to  make  it  a  fiUr  Just  .ind 
predictable  system  I  clialrcd  seven  days  of 
hearings  on  the  manp<iwcr  Impllr.itlons  of 
selective  service.  I  tesOfled  before  l)otli  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Ci>mmlt- 
t«es  And  I  participated  in  the  floor  debates 
when  the  1967  bill  w.>s  before  Uie  Senate 
For  the  past  two  vears  I  have  sought  to 
awaken  tlie  congrcsslonul  conscience  to  tiie 
situation  we  face  under  tlie  existing  law 

Nearly  two  month.s  :ign  I  introduced  a  bill. 
3.  3052.  aimeti  at  comprehc  nslvelv  restruc- 
turing the  Selective  Service  Svstem  This  18 
point  bill  w.is  dlre<'ted  t.iw.ird  replacing  un- 
certainly, unfairness,  dlscr.minatlon  under  a 
patchwork  l.iw  with  certitude,  etiulty,  pre- 
dict.iblllty  and  uniformity  I  '^allcd  for  a  fair 
and  random  svstem  of  selecting  persf.ns  for 
induction  into  mllitarv  service,  for  the  equal 
.ippllcation  of  deferment  policies.  fi>r  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  lei^sibillly  of  i>stablishing 
a  volunteer  army,  and  for  oilier  much  needed 
reforms. 

I  have  been  extremely  gr.itlfied  by  the 
f.ivor.ible  reKpon^e  I  have  received  on  this 
propiK.ll  from  business,  political,  academic, 
religious,  and  ■student  gn:iups.  It  is  their  feel- 
ing, and  I  concur,  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  rectify  the  inequities  .ind 
injiislicea  exioteiit  m  our  dralt  sy:.iem 

For  the  pivst  two  montJis  I  have  been  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  holding  he;irlngs  on. 
this  bill  I  have  approached  niunerous  col- 
leagues suggesting  th.it  wc  reopen  the  drift 
issue  These  etTorts  liave  not  prixluced  the 
results  which  I  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
.\merlcan  pefipie  would  like  to  sec — much 
needed  draft  reform. 

Therefore  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we  must 
be»:rui  inew  lo  ruse  the  draft  question  In 
spoiisoruig  Senator  Hart's  draft  bill,  a  modl- 
tlecl  version  of  my  own  proposal.  I  .im  once 
again  voicing  my  opinion  and  concern  that 
we  must  act  on  this  issue  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  tlie  Senate  will  decide  to  review 
Uils  propi>sal.  returning  to  the  language  ind 
intent  of   the  Senate  puAsod    1967  draft   bill. 


S  3395— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
HELP  LIMITED- INCOME  CONSUM- 
ERS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  authorizing  a 
Federal  program  to  help  the  poor, 
through  credit  unions  and  consumer 
counseling,  to  break  out  of  the  vicious 
circle  of  poverty.  I  described  the  bill  and 
the  conditions  which  make  it  necessary 
in  a  floor  speecli  yesterday  Basically,  the 
bill  would  permit  an  imaginative  pro- 
i?ritn  ndmlnl^tered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  known  as  Project 
Moiitywi.-H?  to  continue  on  an  expanded 
basi.s.  The  full  text  of  the  bill  was  printed 
in  the  Record  for  yesterday,  .\pril  25,  as 
I  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  vitally  nec- 
essary legislation 

The  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore   The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS  33951  to  further  promote 
the  organization  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unlniLs  and  con.sumer  coun- 
.sellng  prntrrams  among  the  poor,  by  pro- 
viding for  improved  mean.";  of  fumlshlnt? 
technical  a.s.sistance  through  experimen- 
tal, developmental,  demonstration  and 
pilot  projects  and  through  training  pro- 
grams carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
State  and  local  government.s.  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  other 
organizations  Introduced  by  Mr  Prox- 
MiRE.  was  received,  read  twice  bv  It.s  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
OCEAN   EXPLORATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit to<iay.  fur  appropriate  refi'rencc,  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  that  has 
Kreat  ixitcntlal  .significance  to  the  United 
States  and  !)artlcularly  to  our  coastal 
areas. 

The  concuiTcnt  resolution  endorses 
and  .supixuLs  an  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration.  proiKised  by  the 
President  m  his  message  to  the  Congres.s 
on  March  8,  and  reiterated  in  the  report 
on  marine  science  affairs  to  the  Con- 
gress several  day.s  later. 

The  mcs,'at'o  and  refxirt  recommended 
that  the  iK-aceful  promise  of  the  ixreans 
depths  be  explored  for  their  ix)U'ntial 
wealth  in  food,  miiu-ials,  and  other  ic- 
sources. 

In  his  me.ssace.  the  President  .-tatt  d 
that  lie  had  Instructed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  consiilt  with  other  nations  on 
the  steps  that  could  be  tiiken  to  launch 
an  unprecedented  International  Decade 
of  Ocean  Exploration. 

Tile  concurrent  resolution  I  am  .sub- 
mitting today  spells  out  in  somewhat 
more  detail  activities  that  this  Interna- 
tional program  .sliould  Include  which  di- 
rectly affect  the  United  States  and  would 
inure  to  our  benefit.  I  quote: 

1  An  exp.vnded  national  prognun  of  ex- 
ploration In  waters  close  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Intensified  expionition  activities  In  wa- 
ters more  distant  frtim  the  Unitc<l  States 

3  Accelerated  development  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  United  States  to  explore  the 
oceans  and  particularly  the  training  .md  edu- 
cation of  needed  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians. 

The  resolution  states  that  improved 
understanding  of  ocean  processes  would 
enhance  the  lyotection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty against  .severe  storms  and  otiier 
hazards,  further  the  safety  of  maritime 
commerce,  benefit  the  Nation's  fishing 
and  mineral  extracting  Industries,  and 
would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
a  broad  range  of  scientific  techniques. 

This  is  a  position  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  has  consistently  taken  in 
all  its  oceanoi^raphy  bills,  commencing 
with  Senate  Resolution  136  of  the  86tli 
Congres3.  first  .session,  and  culminating 
with  tile  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Devilopment  Act  of  1966  T;:at 
position  has  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  each  occasion. 

Important  advances  in  marine  tech- 
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nology  and  engineering  during  the  past 
10  years  have  now  made  the  program 
of  intensified  ocean  exploration  feasible 
and  inviting. 

The  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  en- 
visions the  utilization  of  ships,  buoys, 
aircraft,  satellites,  undersea  submers- 
ibles,  and  other  platforms,  advanced 
navigation  systems,  and  expanded  data 
systems,  as  the  resolution  points  out. 

The  concurrent  resolution  further  calls 
for  an  annual  report  by  the  President  on 
the  progress  of  the  program  and  its 
transmission  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  the  administration's  plans  for  its 
conduct  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
department  or  agency  designated  to  con- 
duct its  varied  activities. 

Mr.  President,  industry,  science,  and 
the  public  generally  will  welcome  Sen- 
ate approval  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, which  holds  lilgh  promise  for  the 
Nation's  security,  economy,  and  welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res. 
72)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

S  Con   Res.  72 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  an  un- 
precedented scientific  and  technological 
readiness  now  exists  for  exploration  of  the 
oceans  and  their  resources; 

Whereas  accelerated  exploration  of  the  na- 
ture, extent,  and  distribution  of  ocean  re- 
sources could  significantly  increase  the  food, 
mineral,  and  energy  resources  available  for 
the  t>eneflt  of  mankind; 

Whereas  Improved  understanding  of  ocean 
processes  would  enhance  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  against  severe  storms  and 
other  hazards,  would  further  the  safety  of 
maritime  commerce,  would  directly  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  coastal  areas  of 
the  Nation,  would  benefit  the  Nation's  fish- 
ing and  mineral  extractive  industries,  and 
would  contribute  to  advancement  of  a  broad 
range  of  scientific  disciplines; 

Whereas  realization  of  the  full  potential  of 
the  oceans  will  require  a  long-term  program 
of  exploration,  observation,  and  study  on  a 
world-wide  basis,  utilizing  ships,  buoys,  air- 
craft, satellites,  undersea  submersibies,  and 
other  platforms,  advanced  navigation  sys- 
tems, and  expanded  data  processing  and  dis- 
tribution facilities; 

Whereas  the  Inherently  International 
character  of  ocean  phenomena  has  attracted 
the  interest  of  many  nations; 

Whereas  excellence,  experience,  and  capa- 
bilities in  marine  science  and  technology  are 
shared  by  many  nations  and  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  ocean  exploration  can  most  effec- 
tively and  economically  be  carried  out 
through  a  cooperative  effort  by  many  nations 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  begun  to 
explore  through  the  United  Nations  and 
other  forums  International  Interest  in  a 
long-term  program  of  ocean  exploration: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ( the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring), That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  participate  In 
and  give  full  support  to  an  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  during  the 
1970'E  which  would  Include  (1)  an  expanded 
national  program  of  exploration  In  waters 
close  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  (2) 
intensified  exploration  activities  In  waters 
more  distant  from  the  United  States,  and 
(3>  accelerated  development  of  the  capabili- 


ties of  the  United  States  to  explore  the 
oceans  and  particularly  the  training  and 
education  of  needed  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  .>-hould  cooperate  with 
other  nations  In  ( 1 )  encouraging  broad  in- 
ternational participation  in  .in  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Explorntlon.  i2i  sharing 
results  and  experiences  from  national  ocean 
exploration  programs.  1 3 )  planning  and  co- 
ordinating international  cooperative  projects 
within  tlie  framework  of  a  .sustained,  long- 
range  international  effort  to  investigate  the 
world's  oceans.  i4l  .strengthening  and  ex- 
panding International  arrangements  for  the 
timely  international  exchange  of  occano- 
graphic  data,  and  i5l  providing  appropriate 
technical  and  training  as.slstance  and  facili- 
ties to  the  developing  countries  and  support 
to  International  urgaiuzatlons  so  they  may 
effectively  contribute  their  ."-liare  to  the  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  .sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  m  his  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  irjarine  .science  affairs  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  89-4,'54  .should  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  plan  setting  forth  the  pro- 
posed participation  of  tlie  United  .States  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  in  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  The  plan 
should  contain  a  .slatemer.t  of  t!ie  activities 
to  be  conducted  and  speclfv  the  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  which  would 
conduct  the  activity  and  seek  .  pproprlatlons 
therefor. 


RESOLUTION 
HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  announced  I  would  do  last  Monday.  I 
am  today  submitting  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion on  hunger  and  human  needs;  for 
myself,  and  Senators  Mondale.  Boggs, 
Hatfield,  Bayh,  Brooke.  Burdick,  Case, 
Church,  Clark,  Fong,  Pulbright,  Gruen- 
ING.  Hart,  Harris.  Inouye.  Javits,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Kuchel,  Long  of  MLssouri. 
Mansfield,  Macnuson,  McGee,  Metcalf, 
Morse.  Moss,  Murphy,  Muskie.  Nelson, 
Pell,  Percy,  Prouty,  Randolph.  Ribi- 
coFF,  Scott,  Williabis  of  New  Jersey, 
Yarborough,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  want 
further  explanation  of  the  resolution,  I 
would  like  to  refer  them  to  page  10181 
of  the  Record  for  Monday,  April  22,  when 
I  announced  the -proposed  resolution  and 
discussed  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  281)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  281 

Whereas  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
every  American  does  not  have  the  basic  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  essential  to 
life  and  health;   and 

Whereas  surveys  conducted  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  responsible  groups  of 
citizens  show  that  in  spite  of  Americas 
abundance  of  food,  fiber,  and  other  resources 
our  Federal  food  programs  fail  to  reach 
many  of  the  citizens  lacking  adequate  quan- 
tities and/or  quality  of  food,  which  may  re- 
sult in  the  lifetime  impairment  of  children 
mentally  and  physically,  and  in  unnecessary 
disease,  suffering,  and  premature  deaths 
among  both  young  and  adults,  and 

Whereas   restricted   use   of   programs   au- 


thorized by  Congress,  reversion  of  funds, 
divisions  of  responsibility  and  authority 
within  Congress  and  admlnlstrntlve  agencies, 
unwise  regulations  and  other  obntacles  im- 
pede and  frustrate  efTorts  to  banLsh  .stana- 
tlon  and  want  for  nece.ssltles  among  desper- 
ately dlsadvantfiged  poor  within  our  Nation; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Hfnohfci.  Tliat  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  .ind  Welfare,  the 
OfRce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Depart- 
ment of  -Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Iiidlafi  .Af- 
fairs, and  any  and  all  other  .igenclep  with  ap- 
plicable authorities  shall  use  to  the  iulle.'=t 
extent  pos.'^lble  their  authorities  under  exist- 
ing laws,  including  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act,  .-ecUon  ;)2  of  tlie  Tariff  Art  of  1935.  the 
OEO  Fo-Hl  .As.cl.st.'iiice  Act.  the  .school  lunch 
and  all  Cither  authorities  lor  child  rmd  relief 
commodity  jiroirrams.  to  meet  immediately 
the  lood.  fiber,  and  other  basic  needs  of  the 
Nation's  poor  to  the  fullest  extent  possible; 
and  be  It  lurtlier 

Resohrd.  Tliat  there  is  established  a  select 
committee  of  tlie  Senate  composed  of  three 
majority  and  two  mliiorlty  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
three  majority  and  two  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  three  majority  and  two  minorliy  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  .Senate  without  regard  to  com- 
mittee assignment,  to  study  tlie  unmet  basic 
needs  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  report  back  to  the  .Senate  not  Liter 
than  the  opening  of  the  9ist  Congress  legis- 
lation necessary  to  establish  a  coordinated 
program  or  programs  which  wr,l  :i«sure  every 
United  States  resident  adequate  tood.  cloth- 
ing and  other  basic  neces-slties  of  life  and 
health:  Prorided,  That  the  select  committee 
shall  recommend  to  the  Senate  appropriate 
procedures  for  congressional  consideration 
and  oversight  of  such  coordinated  programs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  26.  1968.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  followino;  enrolled  bills: 

S.  10  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Ocean  Delight,  owned  by  Saul  Zucker. 
of  Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  t>e  documented  as 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  co.-ustwlse 
privileges; 

S.  1093.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel   Annie  B.  in  the  coastwise  trade;   and 

S  3135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations .Act  of  1S34  by  extending  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  Corpora- 
tion ;or  Public  Broadcasting. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  COPIES  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATIONS PATENT  RE- 
FORM   BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks,  and  Copyriehts.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  copies  of  a  proposed 
substitute  for  S.  1042.  the  administra- 
tion's patent  reform  bill,  arc  available  in 
the  subcommittee'.s  office.  The  substitute, 
in  its  general  structure,  represents  my 
current  judgment  as  to  what  provisions 
should  be  contained  in  a  sound  patent 
revision  bill.  Because  of  the  complexity 
and  technical  nature  of  this  subject 
matter,  I  wish  to  afford  all  interested 
parties  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
this  text  prior  to  any  action  by  the  sub- 
committee. These  comments  should  be 
submitted  not  later  than  May  15,  1968. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BIIX  TO 
INCREASE  ANNUITIES  PAYABLE 
TO  WIDOWS  AND  WIDOWKRS  UN- 
DER THE  RAILROAD  RETmEMENT 
ACT  OF  1937 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  I  should  like 
to  announce  Uiat  the  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Rotlr-^ment  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  S  2838.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rall- 
rtiad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  annuities  pay- 
able thereunder  to  widows  and  widowers 
This  measure  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Morse 

Hearings  will  take  place  on  May  1, 
1968  a'.  10  30,  nx)m  4_'3J.  New  SenaU' 
Office  BuildinK'. 


NOTICE  OF  PL^LIC  HEARINGS  ON 
RrV^ERS  AND  HARBORS  .\ND 
FLOOD    CONTROL    LEGISLATION 

Mr  YOU^a  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control- 
Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  of  which.  I  nave  th.e  honor 
to  be  Ghalrman.  has  scheduled  public 
heannKs  for  llie  consideration  of  various 
water  resource  proiecis  recomm»'nded  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U  S    Army. 

Tliese  hearings  are  to  be  held  on  May 
14,  15.  and  16,  and  M.^y  Jl.  JC.  and  23. 
star.mK  a:  10  am  ,  m  rcxjm  420ii.  New 
Sena:^  Otlice  Buildinn.  and  will  conclude 
the  series  of  hearlnKs  on  this  subject 
which  were  initiated  last  September. 

Upon  conclusion  of  these  hearmRS.  an 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  bill  will  be  drafted,  witli  'the 
marking-up"  session  of  the  committee 
taking  place,  hopefully  dunni;  the  first 
or  second  weeks  of  June  In  keeping  with 
tiie  desires  of  tlie  leadership  to  complete 
committee  action  on  major  legislation  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  I  would  expect 
that  an  authorization  measure  would  be 
brouKht  to  the  floor  for  considerutlon  by 
the  Members  of  tlils  body,  shortly  after 
the  iDtii  of  J  inc' 

All  interested  persons  desiring  to  tes- 
tify on  favorable  reports  or  oUier  pro- 
posals, may  arrange  to  do  so  by  contact- 
ing the  committee,  telephone  225-6176 


HE.\RING  ON  NONAPPROPRIATED 
FUND  ACTIVITY  JLT^ISDICTION 
iS.  3163' 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  I  wish  to  announce 
the  opening?  of  hearincis  by  that  subcom- 
mittee on  S.  3163.  which  wouid  provide 
couits  of  the  Utated  States  with  juris- 
diction over  contract  claims  against  non- 
appropriated fund  activities  of  the 
United  States. 

Hearuuus  will  beijln  at  9  30  am  on 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1968,  In  the  District 
oi  Columbia  Committee  hearlntt  room, 
6-J6  New  Senate  Office  Building; 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  JLT)ICL\L  RE- 
FORM ACT  3.  3055,  S.  3060.  S.  3061. 
.ANDS.  3062' 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  Pies.dent,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 


dicial Machinery  I  wish  to  announce 
that  hearings  before  that  subcommit- 
tee on  S  3055.  S  3060.  S  3061.  and 
S  3062.  the  Judicial  lieform  Act  and 
other  measures  Ui  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  courUs  of  the  United  States 
Will  continue  at  10  a  m  Wednesday. 
May  1  Wednesday  May  15  and  Tliurs- 
day  May  16.  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  yieanng  room,  6226  New 
Senate  Otike  Building 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSON    WORKS   FOR 

UNIIT 

.Ml  BREWSTER  Mr  President— 
The  prryr»*ss  of  .\inpr1r:i  is  the  .ichleve- 
ment  of  i  N'liUon  that  Is  ijrilfterl  not  a  Sti- 
tlon  111  liH-kstep,  nut  i  Nation  where  all  men 
niu.5t  think  \like  or  .ict  alike  or  vote  allke^  - 
but  a  Nation  In  which  the  lalKirn  und  the 
t..ilpntB  of  the  people  m;ike  cominr>n  rause 
tow  irrt  'X^mmnn  goals 

Those  are  the  words  of  President  John- 
son, delivered  at  .i  dinner  in  Chicago  this 
week  Tliey  are  the  words  of  a  man  who 
has  put  .iside  personal  ctinsideratlons  for 
the  pur;xise  of  uniting;  .'America  at  this 
time 

With  the  overwhelming  need  today  for 
national  unit  v.  I  believe  i'ven.one  .should 
have  the  chance  to  read  the  remarks  of 
the  President  on  this  subject.  I  .isk  unani- 
mous con.sent.  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  be  prtnted  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

HEUARn^  • .»   THE  HREStOEriT  AT  CMICACci.  IlX. 

Mr.  Cluurtn&n.  Governor  Kerner.  Mr 
May<.T  Dick  Daley.  Governor  Sh.iplro.  Gen- 
eral Cliirk,  Colonel  Arvey.  Members  uX  the 
delegation  of  Chicago — uue  of  Uie  tinest  dele- 
gations In  ,U1  the  Congress — ray  fellow  Dem- 
ocrats. UiOles  itnd  Gentlemen: 

First.  '>a  behalf  of  .Mrs.  Johnson  ;uid  my- 
self. I  wiint  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
you  for  tilts  wonderful  welcome  I  never 
really  realized  that  withdrawal  pains  could 
t)e  so  pleasant.  For  a  mluute,  while  you  were 
standing  there.  I  closed  my  eyes  .uid  I 
thougnt  that  I  had  leaped  ahead  of  tune 
to  that  other  hall  over  by  the  stockyards. 
But  then  I  realized  who  I  was — the  Presi- 
dent— not  the  Vice  Pre.sidcnt.  nor  one  of  the 
Members  of  tlie  Senate. 

.Vs  we  came  In  down  here  tonight.  I  saw 
four  of  \oiir  men  out  fhcre  shouting,  with 
their  placurds.  They  were  yelling  "thief. 
scoundrel  and  murderer"  and  some  other 
ugly  names  that  I  cannot  repeat  to  this 
audience 

My  Secret  Service  detail.  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
your  Colonel  Riley  l>oth  .--eemed  to  be  slightly 
alarmed  and  I  had  to  teU  them  that  It  was 
only — as  nr.irly  as  I  couid  Judge — four  out- 
of-town  Democratic  leaders  worlung  to  unite 
the  Party  Colonel  Riley  readily  .issured  all 
of  as  that  they  could  not  have  been  Chicago 
Democrats. 

Mayor  Daley,  we  r.re  so  glad  that  you  asked 
us  to  come  All  of  you  have  honored  ua  by 
,-ii.klng  us  here  tonight.  I  am  so  proud  and 
so  happy  to  share  your  honors  .ii:d  the  k're.it 
pride  that  you  people  of  Chicago  feel  with 
vour  great  Mayor  and  my  true  imd  loyal 
inend  for  many  years. 

I  not  only  want  to  Uiank  Dick  and  Mrs. 
Daley  and  their  wonderful  family  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  bm  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I 
will  always  be  grateful  for  the  strength  that 
their  loyalty  and  their  rooperaUon  and  their 
steadfastness  have  given  us  every  step  of  the 
way — all  these  years   nil  along  the  road 

Governor    Kerner    laid   Governor    Shapiro. 


General  Clark.  I  want  to  thank  you.  too  1 
want  to  explain  that  I  came  out  here  to- 
nlgiit  to  repay  part  of  my  debt  Mayor  D.iley 
pxtfihlcd  tills  invitation  to  me  last  year  John 
BiUley.  my  beloved  chalrm.m  of  the  Natlon.il 
CornmUlee  renewed  It  several  times  1  prom- 
ised to  attend  When  I  make  a  promise.  1  try 
to  keep   It 

Now  sonie  Chicago  nowspapors  have  been 
wondering  if  there  Is  .aiy  very  special  slgnlfl- 
<  .iiice  to  my  visit  here  tonight  But.  as  1  told 
the  .Mayor  hr  we  came  up  the  steps,  the  an- 
swer to  tills  Is  quite  simple  Ulck.  I  Just  do 
enjoy  coming  to  Party  dinners  because  I 
u.<:ed  to  he  In  politics  myself 

I  am  here  tonight  to  speak,  not  as  a  fel- 
lo'A-  Democrat  but  to  speak  to  you  as  a 
fellow  American  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  tests  of  our  times  and  the  trust 
of  our  p.irtles 

For  more  than  100  years,  both  of  our 
p.irtles-  Democrat  and  Republican—  have 
drawn  enduring  strength  from  leaders  who 
have  kiiowr  the  shores  of  these  lakes  and 
who  have  walked  the  prass  of  these  Middle 
Western   plains 

In  I  time  of  danger  and  division  for  Amcr- 
ic  t.  It  was  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  that 
the  nailon  heard  the  counsel  of  unity  and 
1  onTtia&slon  from  the  strong  Republican  voice 
of   .\braham  Lincoln. 

In  our  Mmes  when  danger  confronted  us 
and  confronted  all  mankind-  It  was  frini 
these  same  prairies  that  we  and  the  world 
were  In.spired  by  the  counsel  of  sanity  and 
goc<l  senje  from  the  brave  and  el.iquent 
and  wise  Democratic  heart  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son 

In  this  vll.iJ  year,  as  we  ipproach  our 
national  decision  together.  I  believe  that  the 
example  of  such  men  from  the  he.art  of 
America  must  be  the  example  that  governs 
America's  head. 

Wlien  this  Republic  was  born.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson looked  about  at  the  energy  and  the 
creativity  that  stirred  among  the  people  In 
the  first  years  of  our  freedom  He  was  ex- 
cited and  lie  was  Inspired  at  what  he  saw. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  He  said:  "It  Is  like  a 
new  time  " 

He  could  have  been  writing  about  our 
own  day. 

No  man  could  serve  where  I  have  served 
now  for  more  than  four  years  and  Ave  long 
months — In  this  CTeat  cpfflce  (>f  all  the  peo- 
ple—  without  sensing  that  we  are  once  again 
In  "a  new  time." 

Yet  there  ..re  fears  and  doubts  and  sus- 
picions .Tnd  questions. 

There  are  young  men  and  women  wonder- 
ing If  there  Is  a  place  for  them  In  a  world 
that  they  did  not  make — In  a  world  that 
they  deeply  yearn  to  make  far  better  than 
thev  'hlnk  it  is 

Tliere  are  :nothers  and  fatticrs  In  every 
land  and  I  am  one  of  those  fathers  and  she 
Is  one  of  tho.-,o  mothers — who  despise  war  ;"is 
their  clilldren  de.<!plse  ;t 

I  will  devote  .all  of  my  tlavs  and  all  <  f  mv 
powers  and  .ill  of  my  energies  to  winning 
the  peace  that  n  the  prayer  of  every  single 
American  family 

There  are  men  and  women,  t  oys  and  girls, 
whose  souls  r.tfte  each  day  against  the  bare 
walls  and  the  bleak  windows  of  their  lives  — 
where  the  sunlight  of  hope  seldom  ever 
shines. 

But  the  story  of  our  land — America,  the 
beautiful — the  story  of  our  times  — The 
United  States  of  America — Is  not  a  dismal 
story  of  wrongs  without  end  Here  In  Amer- 
ica, as  nowhere  else  since  time  began,  we 
are  striving  e.agerly  to  let  the  sunlight  shine 
upon  all  o;  our  pe<5ple  Because  that  Is  what 
America  l.s  all  about 

Step  by  step,  year  by  year,  we  are  moving 
out  of  the  darkness  and  out  of  the  shadows, 
out  Into  a  new  day  of  light  and  Justice  for 
all  of  our  people. 

True,  our  society  does  still  bear  burdens 
and  scars  from  times  long  before  any  of  us 
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were  born.  We  cannot  correct  the  injustice 
of  centuries  In  s  matter  of  hours  or  diy»  or 
months  Bi  t  we  are  on  our  way  and  we  have 
acted  to  relieve  those  burdens  and  to  heal 
those  wounds.  Nowhere  else — In  no  other  so- 
ciety on  this  earth — are  so  many  so  devoted 
to  leaving  this  earth  better  than  they 
found  it 

I  ask  you,  is  there  anyone  in  the  room  to- 
night who  would  trade  where  you  are  for 
where  you  were  when  you  discovered  this 
land?  It  la  this  purpose  tliat  Is  throbbing 
through  i>ur  liepubllc  tonight. 

It  must  be  served  With  God's  help,  It  will 
bo  terved. 

Tlie  progress  of  America  Is  the  aclilevement 
of  a  nation  that  Is  unified:  not  a  nation  in 
lockstep.  not  a  nation  where  all  men  must 
think  alike  or  act  alike  or  vote  alike — but  a 
nation  In  which  the  lal»rs  and  the  talents 
of  the  people  make  cnmniou  cause  toward 
common  goals. 

Our  parties  and  i  ur  politics  must  ever  serve 
this  purpose  They  must  never  be  permitted 
to  divide  or  to  divert  us  from  the  goal  of 
one  America. 

In  saying  this  to  you.  my  friends,  tonight 
I  am  only  repeating  the  wisdom  and  the 
warning*  of  Great  Americans  throughout  all 
of  our  history.  From  the  first  days  of  the 
Republic  to  our  times,  the  leaders  who  have 
loved  America  have  warned  continuously 
against  the  divisive  spirit  of  faction  and  spe- 
cial Interests.  t\ery  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans must  heed  that  warning. 

However  strong  we  may  be.  however  pros- 
perous we  are.  however  Just  Its  purposes  or 
however  noble  Its  causes,  no  Nation  can  long 
endure  when  citi/pn  is  turned  against  citi- 
zen—  when  cliiss  is  turned  against  class — 
when  cause  is  turned  against  cause — and 
race  against  race— and  section  against  sec- 
tion— and  generation  against  generation — by 
the  mean  and  selfish  spirit  of  partisanship. 

The  decisions  ttiat  we  must  make  this 
year  are  among  the  most  vitally  Important 
decisions  that  Americans  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  face.  Perhaps  more  than  at 
any  time  lii  ;-.ll  of  our  past,  we  shall  be  choos- 
ing our  future— and  we  shall  be  choosing  the 
future  of  our  children. 

The  trial  of  our  course  and  our  wisdom  will 
continue  far  belond  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
Vietnam. 

The  test  of  our  compassion  will  continue 
long  after  the  ordeal  of  our  great  cities. 

Through  all  the  t-en  thousand  tomorrows 
of  this  century,  the  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  living  now — and  those  who  will 
live  Liter  will  awake  each  morning  Into  a 
new  world  In  that  new  world,  each  day  may 
bring  challenge—  and  I  hope  each  hour  will 
bring  promise 

If  the  challenged  are  to  be  met — If  the 
promises  are  to  be  realized — then  America's 
political  parties  must  become  the  guardians 
of  all  the  people 

.■\mcnca  will  i:ot  be  served  by  parties  which 
only  serve — or  refuse  to  serve — those  In  busi- 
ness, or  those  In  i.ibor.  or  those  In  agricul- 
ture, or  those  in  a  specific  minority  or  those 
in  the  cities,  or  those  of  one  race  or  one 
hcrlt.ige  <  r  one  faith  We  can  and  we  must 
move  on  the  broad  highway  toward  greatness 
as  a  Nation  only  if  the  parties  themselves  are 
broad  and  open,  receptive  to  all  and  always 
responsive  to  all  of  the  people. 

Our  politics  today  Is  changed — and  it  Is 
changing.  Our  issues  are  new.  Our  align- 
ments are  new  Our  styles  are  new.  Our 
slogans  are  new  And  all  of  this  is  good^ 
for  It  reflects  and  it  serves  the  changes  that 
tire  being  isTought  by  America's  own  advances 
in  :he  world  But  the  purpose  of  our  politics 
is  not  changed,  and  it  must  not  change — 
for  that  purpose  Is  to  serve  the  unity  of  all 
of   our   people   all   of   the  time 

In  this  time— and  at  this  place — here  In 
this  great  City  of  Chicago — with  the  pres- 
ence if  these  devoted  leaders,  It  is  fitting  to 
recall  the  words  of  one  of  our  great  American 


leaders,  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  spoke 
110  years  ago  In  a  small  Illinois  town.  He 
was  then  referring  to  the  authors  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  this  to  say : 

"Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew 
the  tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants. 
So  they  established  these  great  self-evident 
truths  that  when  in  the  distant  future  some 
man.  some  faction,  bome  interest,  should  set 
up  the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men,  or 
none  but  white  men.  were  entitled  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  their 
posterity  might  look  up  again  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  take  courage  to 
renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began" 

So,  not  as  partisans,  not  as  Democrats. 
and  not  as  Republicans,  but  only  and  always 
as  Americans  let  us  look  to  the  good  that 
has  been  wrought  l,et  us  look  to  the  victories 
that  have  been  won  for  all  of  our  people 
Let  us  look  at  how  far  we  have  come  and  how 
far  we  miut  go.  Let  tis  look  at  the  progress 
that  our  grandfathers  and  our  lathers  have 
made  since  they  came  to  these  shores.  Let 
us  look  to  the  advances  that  we  have  made 
together  In  unity  and  ir  underst;indlng  and 
let  us.  too,  t.;ike  cour.ige-'o  n-now.  and  to 
sustain,  that  "battlt  which  our  f.-thers 
began." 

When  I  talked  to  the  Mayor  late  this  af- 
ternoon and  he  asked  me  again  to  reconsider, 
I  told  him  that  I  had  betn  tiiL'aged  ihe  last 
several  days  In  a  complete  rf:tssessment  of  my 
own  personal  situation.  I  have  cc>nie  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  stood  today  Just  where 
I  stood  last  year  when  he  first  Invited  me. 
I  toltl  liliu  I  would  be  here. 


CREATION    OF     URBAN    INSTITUTE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  just  announced  good  news 
for  all  of  us:  The  Urban  Institute,  in- 
augurated last  December,  ha.s  now  been 
incorporated,  and  will  liold  its  first  meet- 
ing today. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  eagerly  awaited 
the  formation  of  the  Institute.  For  I  .see 
in  the  In.stitutc  idea  the  liope  of  re- 
solving at  least  four  kinds  of  problems 
in  the  urban  affairs  area:  Communica- 
tion, coordination,  innovation,  and  eval- 
uation. This  Nation  docs  not  know- 
enough  about  the  problems  of  its  cities. 
Cities  do  not  know  about  ont;  another. 
Efforts  of  all  of  the  differing  agencies 
and  groups  working  on  related  problems 
are  not  related  to  one  another.  There 
is  a  sad  dearth  of  new  ideas.  And  ex- 
periments with  new  ideas  too  often  go 
luievaluated. 

Under  the  leadership  of  William  Gor- 
ham,  the  distinguished  committee  of  the 
Institute  will  be  able  to  start  work  now 
toward  study  of  common  problems;  co- 
ordinating information:  conducting  eval- 
uations; and  providing  technical  assist- 
ance. I  feel  confident  that  the  Institute 
will  become  for  the  field  of  urban  affairs 
what  the  Rand  Corp.  has  been  for  the 
militaiT.  and  more. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  President  on  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Institute. 


HUNGER  IN  U.S.A. 


not  all  their  lives.  It  Is  a  situation  which 
cannot  be  excused  or  ignored  in  this  Na- 
tion of  affluence  and  abundance.  It  is, 
therefore,  entirely  proper  that  the  Senate 
take  special  note  of  this  condition  and 
establish  special  machinery  to  push  for- 
ward national  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
scourge  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  from 
this  country. 

The  rejxirt  "Hun^'er.  U.S.A.,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry 
into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  In  the 
United  States,  leaves  little  room  for  ques- 
tion that  millions  of  Amerlcaiis  do  not 
receive  enough  of  the  right  foods  to  hve 
healthful  lives.  Many  are,  in  fact,  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  live,  simply 
because  sufficient  amounts  of  food  with 
the  nece.ssary  nutritioiuil  value  are  not 
available  to  them. 

Tlie  re!X)rt  makes  its  point  abundantly 
clear:  Himger  and  malnutrition  are  not 
hmited  to  one  State  or  a  few  States.  They 
are  nationwide  occurrences  to  be  found 
in  all  50  States.  Our  efforts  to  provide 
food  thus  far  through  the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  siin^lus  food  distribu- 
tion pi-OL'rams  have  been  grossly 
inadequate. 

Others  may  wish  to  seek  someone  or 
some  grouj)  or  .some  public  Ixxly  uix)n 
which  to  place  the  blame  for  the  condi- 
tion.s  descnbed  in  "Hunger,  USA."  I  feel 
that  is  wasted  energy.  What  is  imixjrtant 
is  that  we  now  a.ssume  resjxin.s-lbLLity  to 
correct  this  deficiency  in  American  life. 
Malnutrition  is  a  preventable  disease 
which  must  be  removed  as  a  threat  to  all 
Americans  both  young  and  old. 

There  are  many  ways  to  mount  an  all- 
out  war  on  hunger  and  malnutrition.  One 
imix)itant  element,  as  "Hunger,  U.S.A." 
points  out,  in  any  attack  on  this  condi- 
tion Ls  the  provision  of  ^^reater  quantities 
of  protein  in  the  diets  of  tWs  unfortunate 
group  of  Americans.  Our  preat  resources 
of  the  sea,  which  are  still  not  fully  ap- 
pi-eciated,  can  help  eradicate  forever 
protein  starvation.  It  is  within  our  ca- 
pacity and  capability  to  produce  a  high 
protein  food  supplement  from  fish,  fish 
not  marketable  today. 

Today  we  are  reoopnlzing  that  hunger 
and  malnutrition  are  not  limited  to  our 
considerations  of  foreign  aid.  They  are 
not  Limited  to  our  considerations  of  agri- 
cultural iJi'ograms.  Himger  and  starva- 
tion are.  I  am  sad  to  conclude,  an  Ameri- 
can problem.  Tliey  are  not  one  which  we 
may  continue  to  deal  with  in  a  hap- 
hazard or  jjiecemeal  manner. 

Tlie  report  of  the  citizens'  committee 
says : 

The  damage  caused  Ijy  malnutrition  bejrins 
even  before  birth  and  can  affect  future 
gc-ncr.itions. 

Mr.  President,  consider  that  state- 
ment. Is  that  a  condition  which  we  can 
Ijermit?  I  think  not. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
dorse the  efforts  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern]  to 
place  in  the  Senate  spotlight  the  appall- 
ing situation  which  permits  an  outra- 
geous number  of  our  fellow  citizens  to 
suffer  the  pangs  of  htmger  for  much,  if 


UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  FAN'NIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  un- 
paralleled courage  and  fortitude  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  resisting  the  Soviet 
on.'-laueht  against  their  national  culture 
and  traditions. 

This  coming  Simday,  Ukrainian  Amer- 
icans all  over  the  United  States  will  stage 
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a  protest  against  the  persecutions  of 
Ukrainian  writers,  poets,  and  literary 
critics  that  are  taking  place  rlwht  now 
in  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Ukrainians  of  Arizona  Inform  me 
that  they  will  tran.smlt  their  protest  to 
the  World  As.sembly  for  Piuman  Rights 
Conference  to  be  held  In  Teheran    Iran 

nu-  Ukraine  i.s  a  nation  of  4,i  mUlion 
people  who  have  a  laimuage  appearance 
and  ciiltiirp  dlfffrent  enoiiiih  from  the 
other  Slavic  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  considered  a  separate  race  Since 
the  13th  century  this  nation  has  suffered 
under  one  alien  rule  after  another  Yet 
their  Individualist  culture  continues  to 
survive  A  traditiof.  of  democratic  ideals 
and  representative  government  remains 
as  strong  today  as  It  was  at  lt,s  formation 
during  the  Middle  .\ges 

Indeed,  the  Ukraine  is  the  cradle  of 
all  Soviet  and  Russian  civilization  Its 
ancient  capital  of  Kiev  was  the  center  of 
culture  and  commerre  for  200  years,  and 
iUs  Cos.sack  soldiers  carried  civilization 
into  the  isolated  plains  of  central  Asia 
Rus.sian  fMklore  is  laced  with  the  stories 
of  these  affveriturous  men 

But  in  the  1600  >.  the  Ukraine's  repre- 
sentative kxxly  the  Rada.  had  to  choose 
betwt.f n  tyranny  uf  Polish  domination  or 
an  unknown  fate  unde*-  'he  emerttent 
empire  of  Russia  Wumn  i  years  after 
Its  federation  with  Ru.ssia  in  lr)64  the 
Ukraine  was  subiocted  to  a  cultural  and 
political  purge  that  ha.s  continued  vir- 
tually unabated  to  this  day  I'  Is  the 
tenacity  of  Ukrainian  nationals  who  have 
preserved  their  lanK'uatie.  traditions  and 
customs  through  over  three  centuries  of 
persecution  that  I  wish  to  commemorate 
In  the  Senate  today 

Tht  Ukrainians  have,  perhaps  suffered 
the  most  undf-r  Soviet  rule,  for  domma- 
tion  and  persecution  have  assumed  the 
pattern  of  C  mimunist  suppression 
familiar  now  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  The  self-conscious  nationalism  of 
Ukrainian  imtriots  prompted  an  attempt 
at  Independence  when  the  czar  w;i.s  over- 
thrown In  1917  Once  the  Bolsheviks  un- 
der Lenin  and  Trotsky  a^sstuned  control, 
however,  any  hint  of  secession  or  auton- 
omy was  crushed  with  arbitrary  and  dic- 
tatorial harshness.  Yet  the  desiie  for  in- 
dependence remains,  and  survives  today 
Farm  collectivization  in  the  early  1920's 
meant  the  slaughter  of  cattle  destruc- 
tion of  crops,  and  consequent  starvation 
or  execution  of  over  4  million  LTcrainians 
Little  wonder  that  fervent  anticommu- 
nlsm  and  anti -Soviet  sentiment  remain 
strong  in  the  Ukraine 

The  intense  patriotism  of  Ukrainians 
during  World  War  II  tells  another  proud 
chapter  in  this  nation  s  history  Overrun 
by  the  German  .^rmy  early  in  the  war. 
the  Ukrainians  foniied  the  vanguard  of 
men  who  defended  their  motherland  and 
eventually  turned  back  Hitler  They 
found  the  still  additional  strength  to 
turn  and  resist  the  return  of  the  Red 
army  and  communism  after  the  war 
Stalin  s  ruthless  elimination  of  the 
Ukrainian  cultural  elite  and  local  Com- 
muiust  Party  leaders  undermined  but 
could  not  destroy  a  desire  for  inde- 
pendence 

The  death  of  Stalin  In  1953  at  f^rst 
seemed  to  promise  new  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  nationalistic   feeling    But 


the  Kremlin  recognized  the  tlireat  to  IUs 
authority  which  Ukrainian  nationalism 
posed,  and  lias  dealt  harshly  with  at- 
tempts at  revival  of  Ukrainian  culture 
and  literature  A  crackdown  on  nation- 
alist intellectuals  in  the  la.st  2  years  was 
revealed  just  this  month  More  than  30 
artist.s  and  scholars  in  the  Ukraine  have 
been  arrested,  and  the  dreaded  Commu- 
rust  secret  police  are  investigating  huji- 
dreds  of  otiieis. 

Mr  President,  it  is  clear  that  little  has 
changed  in  the  Soviet  Union  There  is 
still  suppression  of  literary  and  scholastic 
efTorts  in  the  name  of  Communist  luiity. 
Tlieic  IS  still  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
vestiges  of  nallonallsllc  sentiment  Com- 
muiusm  leniaiiis  a  tin  eat  to  (teedom  and 
representative  government,  in  the 
Ukraine  as  well  as  Internationally 

It  IS  important  that  those  of  us  in  this 
Nation  who  enjoy  freedom  and  liberty 
reniembei  these  pioud  people  who  have 
continued  to  wage  a  fight  for  freedom 
that  as  yet  bears  bitter  fruit  We  need  Ui 
take  every  oppoitunity  to  encourage 
them  and  let  them  know  that  .Americans 
recognize  and  feel  sympathetic  to  their 
stru^TL'le  for  freedom  Let  us  reaffirm  that 
America  pljces  it.-elf  always  on  the  side 
of  fieedom  and  opposes  tyranny  Let  us 
pi  ay  that  one  day  soon  the  Ukraine  may 
again  be  free 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  a  New  York  Times  article,  by 
Heniy  Kamin  describing  these  new  sup- 
pressions by  tl'.e  Kiemlin  be  piinted  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

L'KRAI.VIA'M      .S<  ORFS      .NATIONALIST      IDEAS — RET) 

LfAon    Sats    Tm.k     or   Independence     Is 

DRrVEL" 

Bv    Henry   Kuinm  i 

Mi^srow  February  19  Nationalism  In  the 
Ckralne  was  condemned  at  a  Communist  con- 
ference last  week  by  ttie  chief  of  the  party 
m  that  S<^)Vlet  republic 

The  severity  of  the  attacic  and  the  fact  'hat 
Pravda  the  national  party  newspaper  to- 
day reprrted  its  most  stinging  passage,  are 
viewed  as  further  evidence  of  the  persistence 
of  Ukrainian  nationalism  and  Mo.scow's 
nervivuness  <j\er  it 

Earlier  this  month.  Information  on  a  crack- 
down against  nationalist  intellectuals  two 
years  ago  became  known  in  the  West  through 
a  c'jUectU  II  'if  documents  written  by  a  Soviet 
repi.rter 

The  .'ournallst.  Vyacheslav  Chomovil.  re- 
pi  rted  the  arrest  of  nearly  30  artists  and 
scholars  .1  secret  (xjllce  investuullon  r>( 
hundreds  of  others  and  closed  trials  and 
condemnation  Mr  Chomovil  was  himself 
refxrted  to  have  been  sentenced  to  18  months 
In  X  labor  camp  laet  November 

.\mong  Mr  L'h<.irnovirs  -ATltiiig-s  wius  :i  letter 
of  protest  to  Pyotr  Y  Shclest,  the  Ukrainian 
party  leader 

MAIN     SPLAKF.R     \T     PARI  EY 

It  was  Mr  Shelest  who  made  the  main 
attack  on  nationalism  last  Friday  at  the 
party  conference  in  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian 
capital 

Its  principal  point  was  viewed  here  .is  a 
direct  reply  to  the  nationalist  intellectuals 
striving  to  lieep  alive  Uliralnmn  culture. 
Unguage  and  literature  In  an  increasingly 
Russian  environment  The  party  secretary 
suld 

■  Drivel  about  so-called  lndei>endence. 
about  a  sort  of  degradation  of  culture  and 
language.  1«  rotten  bait  that  will  be  taken 


only  by  a  person  who  is  politically  blind,  a 
narrow-minded  and  embittered  man,  dema- 
gogxies  or  degenenites  or  by  people  who  op- 
p.i«e  everything  our  people  do  " 

Mr  Shelest  accused  Ukrnlni.in  emlgrf^s  of 
seeking  to  foster  t>ourgeois  nationalism  in 
the   Ukraine 

The  governments  of  capitalist  states, 
their  Intelligence  agencies  and  reactionary 
circles"  employ  Ukrainian  "counterrevolu- 
tionary traitors"  Mr  Shelest  charged,  to 
subvert  the  Ukrainian  people  He  condemned 
p.vrtlculnrly  tiie  Ui.lted  States  and  West 
Germany 

In  what  .ippeared  to  be  a  concession  th.it 
antl-Sovlet  broadcasts  found  an  audience 
m  the  Ukraine.  Mr  Shelest  charged  that 
reactionaries  from  abroad  were  directing 
their  efforts  against  "some  of  our  ijolitically 
Immature  and  Ideologically  unstable  jieopic  " 


CONGRESS  ON  ALERT  FOR  CAPITOL 
ATTACK 

Mr  BVHD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  Charleston.  W.  Va  .  Daily  Mail 
recently  published  a  column  by  the  syn- 
dicated writers  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
J  Scott  concerning  the  recent  civil  dis- 
orders which  occurred  In  Washington, 
D  C  .  earlier  this  month 

Columnists  Allen  and  Scott  discuss  the 
growing  threat  of  a  "  '.second  round'  of 
attacks  to  destroy  and  disrupt  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  and  its  key  Government 
functions.  ■ 

This  is  a  disturbing  report  and  every 
precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  insure 
that  such  actions  do  not  occur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  'Congress  on  Alert  for  Capi- 
tol Attack  "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlieie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Congress  on  .Alebt  for  Capitol  .\ttack 

I  By   Robert  S    .Mien  and  Paul  J    Scott) 

Congressional  authorities  are  on  the  alert 
for  a  possible  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  na- 
tion's Capitol  and  Its  surroimdlng  complex  of 
otRce  buildings 

Dozens  of  militant  Negroes  and  antiwar 
protesters  with  known  Communist  ties  have 
been  systematically  Infiltrating  Washington 
in  small  groups  for  several  weeks 

U  S  security  officials  believe  they  are  gath- 
ering here  for  the  second  round"  of  attacks 
to  destroy  and  disrupt  the  nation's  capital 
and  lis  key  government  fiuictlons. 

Several  of  these  militants.  Including  a  27- 
year-old  light  skinned  Negro  from  Detroit, 
are  known  to  be  experts  In  making  flro- 
bonibs  or  to  have  served  as  paymasters  "  for 
fires  set  during  last  summer's  big  city  riots. 

Their  convergence  on  Washington,  along 
with  several  persons  on  the  Secret  Service's 
list  of  dangerous  persons.  '  Is  causing  grow- 
Irg  concern  among  those  assigned  to  guard 
the  safety  of  gojernment  officials  and  mem- 
bers ul  Congress 

The  ominous  threat  that  the  Capitol  might 
be  fired  first  came  while  smoke  billowed  over 
Washington  during  the  .\prll  4-8  burning  and 
looting  following  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King 

At  one  crucial  point  during  this  planned 
violence,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion alerted  Speaker  John  McCormack.  D- 
Mass  .  that  a  group  of  black  militants  had 
loaded  a  panel  truck  with  gasoline  and  was 
headed  for  the  Capitol 

I-'irm  action  .\s  outlined  to  federal  au- 
thorities by  an  FBI  Informant,  the  militants' 
bold  plan  called  for  the  driver  to  run  the 
truck  into  the  underground  parking  area  of 
one  of  the  congressional  office  buildings  and 
then  Ignite  It. 
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This  motorized  fire-bomb  the  informant 
stated,  was  to  be  a  diversionary  maneuver 
to  draw  away  pwllce  and  federal  troops 
guarding  the  Capitol  building.  Then  other 
teams  of  hard-core  militants  were  prepcired 
V)  rush  the  Capitol  from  several  directions 
after  arriving  on  the  scene  by  high-speed 
automobiles 

However,  the  blitz  attack  was  never  car- 
ried out 

At  the  last  minute  the  militants  called  It 
off.  after  learning  that  the  Capitol  grounds 
h.id  been  reinforced  with  extra  police  and 
fe<leral  troops.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Civil  War.  tro<ip6  were  actually  stationed 
Inside  the  Cipltol  This  show  of  force  was  too 
much   for  the  militants. 

According  to  congressional  sources.  Capi- 
tol police  could  make  no  move  to  arrest  the 
militants  in  the  trfisollne-lo.aded  panel  truck 
since  it  did  not  come  within  the  area  where 
they   have   Jurisdiction. 

AJthough  the  Justice  Department  has  full 
details  of  the  propoeed  attack  on  the  Capitol, 
these  lawmakers  say  they  expect  no  action 
from    Attorney   General    Ramsey    Clark. 

I'ast  statements  by  the  government's  chief 
prosecutor,  they  argue,  clearly  Indicate  that 
he  has  little  stomach  for  prosecuting  law 
violators  ;unong  the  black  inllltants. 

Only  a  rising  tide  of  protest  to  the  White 
House  by  the  average  man  on  the  street,  they 
claim,  can  force  Clark  to  act. 

Cracking  down:  New  warnings  that  at- 
tempts win  be  made  to  put  the  torch  to  the 
Cipltol  are  now  being  carefully  studied  by 
congressional  leaders  and  their  security  of- 
ficials. The  critical  period,  they  say.  will  be 
from  late  April  through  August,  when  Con- 
gress Vfc'lU  recess  lor  the  national  political 
conventions. 

Despite  the  burning  and  looting  in 
■Washington  early  this  month  when  more 
th.-in  800  fires  were  set  in  the  city,  not  a 
single  window  was  broken  or  other  damage 
Inflicted  on  the  Capitol  or  Its  billion  dollar 
complex  of  buildings. 

James  M.  Powell,  chief  of  the  Capitol  po- 
lice, credits  this  Impressive  security  record  to 
the  firmness  wlilch  Speaker  McCormack  per- 
mitted him  and  his  men  to  use. 

Under  plans  approved  by  McCormack,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Capitol 
grounds  without  on  official  pass  and  all  loot- 
ers traveling  on  nearby  streets  were  stopped 
and  held  for  District  of  Columbia  jx)lice. 

For  instance,  during  a  one-hour  period  on 
April  4  more  than  26  cases  of  liquor  were 
taken  from  looters  by  Capitol  police  and 
turned  over  to  city  police,  who  at  the  time 
were  under  instructions  not  to  arrest  looters. 
Tlipse  orders  were  changed  when  people 
around  the  country,  watching  the  looting  on 
TV.  began  to  bombard  the  'White  House  with 
thousands   of   telephone  calls  and  wires. 


tlons  on  Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  Freedom  of  Association,  and 
Genocide.  Affirming  these  treaties  would 
advance  the  cause  of  humanity  through- 
out the  world. 


INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
WEEK  IS  TIME  FOR  ACTION  ON 
TREATIES  FOR  MANKIND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  crucial  week  for  international  hu- 
man rights. 

The  International  Hiunan  Rights  Year 
Conference  has  just  met  in  Tehran,  Iran. 

It  is  time  we  made  the  dramatic  differ- 
ence between  our  system  of  government 
and  tyranny  clear  by  ratifying  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor.  Political  Rights  of  Women,  Free- 
dom of  Association  and  Genocide. 

For  many  years,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  has  been  sitting  on 
th.ese  conventions  which  uphold  man's 
dignity  and  basic  rights. 

I  urge  Senate  action  on  the  Conven- 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WARSAW  UPRISING 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  week. 
In  services  and  ceremonies  throughout 
the  free  world,  men  who  love  freedom 
are  commemorating  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

No  more  heroic  battle  has  ever  been 
fought. 

The  60,000  Jews  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
knew  that  they  could  not  hope  to  prevail 
against  the  mighty  German  Army,  ■with 
its  tanks  and  artillery  and  aircraft. 
They  knew,  too,  that  they  could  hope  for 
no  assistance  from  the  Western  Allies, 
and  for  precious  little  assistance  from 
the  Polish  underground  outside  the 
ghetto  walls. 

The  choice  before  them  was  a  desper- 
ate one. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  had  the  choice 
of  marching  like  so  many  sheep  to  the 
gas  chambers  and  crematory  of  Ausch- 
witz, where  6,000,000  Jews  lost  their 
lives  during  World  War  II,  in  the  most 
methodical  and  most  grisly  massacre  in 
history. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  choice 
of  challenging  the  Nazi  army  to  battle, 
and  fighting  to  the  last  weapon  and  the 
last  bullet. 

The  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  to 
their  eternal  credit,  chose  the  latter 
course. 

On  April  19,  1943,  the  Jewish  combat 
organization  In  the  ghetto,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mordecal  Anzelewicz,  sur- 
prised the  Nazis  and  thrilled  the  entire 
free  world  by  laimching  their  desperate 
and  foredoomed  revolt  against  the  Nazi 
occupiers. 

The  Nazis  responded  by  throwing  into 
battle  several  divisions  of  troops  and  en- 
tire squadrons  of  the  Luftwaffe. 

■With  the  few  weapons  they  had  been 
able  to  smuggle  into  the  ghetto  with  the 
help  of  the  Polish  underground,  the  Jews 
fought  back,  building  by  building  and 
stone  by  stone,  as  the  Nazis  pounded  the 
800  acres  of  the  ghetto  into  total  rubble. 

For  almost  3  long  weeks  they  fought 
back  In  this  incredibly  unequal  battle. 
Finally,  on  May  8,  1943.  the  last  outpost 
of  the  Jewish  resistance  fell  to  the  Nazi 
attackers.  The  Jewish  leaders  who  still 
survived  committed  suicide  rather  than 
be  captured. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Jews  in  the 
ghetto  were  either  killed  in  the  fighting 
or  captured  and  .subsequently  murdered 
at  Ausch^^-itz.  Only  a  tiny  minority  sur- 
\ived  to  bear  testimony  to  this  epic 
struggle. 

It  is  fittinir  and  iiropcr  that  we  in  the 
Senate  should  mark  this  occasion.  And. 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  fallen  martyrs 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  it  is  also 
fitting  that  we  .should  rcdedicate  our- 
selves to  the  continuing  struggle  against 
the  kind  of  prejudice  and  intolerance 
that  led  to  the  massacre  of  6.000,000  Jews 
during  World  War  II. 


STUDENT  FERMENT  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Europe  to- 
day Is  the  scene  of  widespread  student 
ferment.  There  Is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  view  tliis  ferment  as  some- 
thing generic  to  the  modem  student 
generation  in  both  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  countries.  Conceivably  there 
is  .something  to  this  view.  But  what 
strikes  me  as  peculiar  is  the  total  con- 
tradiction between  the  aims  of  tlie  stu- 
dent fennent  in  Communist  Europe  and 
the  aims  of  the  recent  .student  demon- 
strations in  Germany  and  Britain  and. 
lor  that  matter,  in  our  own  country. 

In  Poland  and  C/echo.slovakia.  the  stu- 
dents are  demonstrating  for  more  free- 
dom  and   acainst   Communist   tyranny. 

But  in  West  Germany  and  Britain,  a 
!.;enei-atiGn  of  students,  which  knows 
nothing  about  the  meaning  of  Commu- 
nist tyranny  from  its  own  experience,  is 
demonstrating  In  the  streets  and  in  the 
universities  acainst  established  authority 
and  against  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Instead  of  demonstrating  in  sujiixirt 
of  Sinyafsky  and  Daniel  and  the  other 
imprisoned  intellectuals  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  Europe,  and  in- 
stead of  manifesting  their  solidarity  with 
the  students  in  'War.saw.  and  Prague,  the 
students  of  We.st  Germany,  under  the 
leadership  of  Red  Rudl  Dut.schke.  ac- 
cording to  the  press  have  been  marching 
through  the  streets  chanting  'Ho.  Ho, 
lIoChiMinh." 

I  invite  the  attention  of  SenaUjrs  to 
an  exceptionally  perspicacious  article  by 
the  liberal  columnist  Max  Lerner.  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  24. 

In  dealing  with  the  situation.  Mr.  Ler- 
ner jx)lnts  to  one  of  the  most  alarming 
aspects  of  the  student  agitation  in  Ger- 
many today — its  intolerance  and  its  will- 
ingness to  re.sort  to  totalitarian  methods 
to  silence  those  with  whom  it  disagrees. 
On  this  point.  I  quote  two  jiaragraphs 
from  Mr.  Lemer's  column ; 

The  avowed  target  of  the  uemonstrat'jrs  is 
Axel  Springer's  press  empire,  oil  the  tlieory 
thiit  the  Springer  papers  whipped  up  lecling 
.-igajnst  Dutschke  and  thus  provoked  llie  as- 
.s;ts.sinatlon  attempt.  But  whether  or  not  this 
IS  true  and  It  sounds  pretty  livstericaJ-  it 
makes  ;,o  sense  'm  use  it  as  a  rea.son  lor  vio- 
lence against  the  Springer  plant,  trucks  .;nd 
v,'orkers  Despite  the  anti-Nazi  slogans  uf  the 
Duuschke  group,  one  must  ask  who  is  really 
t,ot.aIitarl.an  In  spirit:  the  Berlin  povprnmcni 
breaking  up  the  demonstrations  or  the  uem- 
on-strators  trying  to  silence  a  press  they  dis- 
agree ■with. 

Every  'ree  newspaper  inu.^t  .-t.irid  with  the 
Springer  papers  on  this  Issue  of  press  freedom 
from  political  violence.  So  should  every  stu- 
dent who  cares  about  a  competition  of  Ideius. 
If  the  jjress  In  Germany  Is  to  be  cowed  by 
left-wing  violence,  it  •Rill  be  cowed  by  right- 
wing  violence  :is  well — and  that  is  the  [xith 
back  to  the  Nazis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Mr.  Lerner's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STfDENT   Ferment    Teoubles   Eitrope 
( By  Max  Lerner  I 

Americans  are  not  alone.  There  Is  trouble 
lu  Europe,  too.  Tliere  have  been  student  riots. 
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B)tB-in».  occupation  of  college  buildings  in 
Spain  Italy  Poland  and  now  In  West  Berlin 
and  West  Germany  In  each  nf  these  there 
!)»«  been  »  different  sltmitlon  Into  wlUrh  the 
■tudent  demonstrations  fit 

But  the  two  ba.sic  pntlerns  are  those  of 
Poland  iiid  West  Berlin  In  P  .Und  lis  aKv)  lu 
Spain  I  the  student  protest  w.ts  an  effort  Ui 
liberalize  a  totalltiirliin  rej^ime  tis  the  C^ech 
reipme  is  tod.iy  being  llberiUucd  In  West 
Berlin  In  the  rl'.ts  over  the  wf.iuidlng  of 
Rudolf  Dutschke,  the  aim  Is  to  par.ilvze  a 
tolernbly  democratic  regime  whlrh  is  an  ally 
of  the  United  St«tea  This  fol|.,ws  the  pat- 
tern  of   similar   student   rlota   in   J  ipiiii   tmd 

ItrtiV 

ine  pace  of  student  Activism  in  West  Ger- 
many has  iicceler.ited  In  a  very  brief  period 
When  I  lecrured  in  the  summer  of  19»36  at  a 
number  of  Germ  in  universities  I  reported  on 
militant  student  ifroups  on  every  campus  but 
they  were  nUlltant  chiefly  about  student 
grievances  The  only  exception  was  the  FYee 
University  of  Berlin,  operaUng  partly  with 
American  foundation  funds  where  the  feel- 
Uig  w.is  strongly  poimoal  and  antl-Amerlcan. 
That  trend  has  now  reached  the  other  uni- 
versities In  Berlin  the  w.  undlng  of  the 
charismatic  student  leader  Rudy  Dutschke. 
by  I  demented  young  Nazi  h,is  given  the  stu- 
dents (..n  the. Lett  their  dream  opportunity  to 
stage  a  series  of  new  demonstrsitions  around 
a  hero-m,irtvr  and  to  include  America  in 
their  cry  of    Naza  swme'  against  the  police 

In  their  political  orientation  the  Dutschke 
forces  are  as  far  left  as  you  .an  get  without 
becoming  openly  Communist  They  .ire  scorn- 
ful '>f  the  Russians  for  having  become  staid 
and  settled  .is  a  world  power  they  identify 
with  C.ustro.  they  admire  the  Chinese  as 
world  revolutionaries  For  German  reasons 
they  don  t  want  to  stage  Joint  actions  with 
the  Eiist  German  Communist  regime  which 
has  extended  them  a  fraternal  embrace  They 
are  of  cur-e  vbsesslvely  .i,nti- American  and 
have  n  .t  avowed  their  Vietnam  demonstra- 
tions to  be  altered  by  the  fact  that  W.ishing- 
ton  and  Hanoi  are  about  to  start  the  first 
phase  of  peace  tallts 

The  question  atKJUt  them  Is  this  What  do 
they  want'  De.in  Acheson  once  said  about 
the  British  that  they  have  lost  an  empire  but 
have  not  yet  fi  und  a  role  The  Berlin  stu- 
dents have  found  a  role.  In  being  what  they 
call  an  extra-parliamentary  opposition,  '  but 
they  have  no  Imperlum  to  use  It  for  They  are 
caught  between  .in  American  imperium  they 
hate  a  Ajviet  imperium  they  scorn  .inil  a 
German  regime  they  despise 

Their  thinking  is  vaguely  in  a  Left- 
Socialist  direction,  but  their  only  action  Is 
antl-Amencan  They  cannot  aim  at  power 
for  themselves,  as  the  Spartacist  movement 
did  almost  half  a  century  ago  under  Karl 
Liedbknecht  and  Rosa  Luxembourg  what- 
ever hurt  they  do  to  the  Klesinger-Brandt 
coalition  can  only  help  the  deeply  reactionary 
Communist  regime  of  East  Germany  They 
remind  me  most  of  the  fable  of  the  poor, 
foolish  donkey  dressed    up   in  a   lions  skin. 

The  avowed  target  of  the  demonstrators  is 
Axel  Springer  s  press  empire,  on  the  theory 
that  the  Springer  papers  whipped  up  feeling 
against  Dutschke  and  thus  provoked  the  as- 
sassination attempt  But  whether  or  not  this 
Is  true-  and  it  sounds  pretty  hysterical — It 
m.ikes  no  sense  to  use  It  ,is  a  reason  fc  -  vio- 
lence against  the  Springer  plant,  trucks  and 
»orker>>  Despite  the  anti-Nazl  slogans  of  the 
DutoChke  group,  one  must  ask  who  Is  really 
totalitarian  in  spirit  the  Berlin  .government 
breaking  up  the  demonstrations  or  the  dem- 
onstrators trying  to  silence  a  press  they  dis- 
agree with 

Everv  free  newspaper  must  stand  with  the 
Springer  papers  on  this  Issue  of  press  free- 
dom from  political  violence  So  should  every 
student  who  cares  about  a  competition  of 
Ideas  If  the  press  in  Germany  is  to  be  coweU 
by    left-wing   violence.    It    will    be    c^'WeU    by 


right-wing  violence  as  well     and  that  Is  the 
path  back  to  The  Na^la 

What  makes  the  European  picture  even 
more  dramatic  Is  to  compare  the  patience  of 
the  West  German  regime  towar<l  this  vio- 
lence with  the  way  the  Polish  regime  treated 
the  protests  of  its  ..wn  students  Hie  Polish 
regime  responded  with  repression  showing 
the  naked  hst  of  an  o|d-llne  Coniniuiilst  state 
when  faced  with  Intellectual  crliu-lsni  It 
also  resp  .iided  «..fli  an  antl-Jewlsh  pr.ppa- 
gandn  barrage  r.eeklng  to  •unmask"  the  stu- 
dent response  as  really  'Zionist"  in  Intent 
Flnallv  It  responded  by  a  shakeup  of  top  mlU- 
t.iry  olflclals  and   a   government   purge 

.Actually,  the  Impact  of  sliulent  protest 
frlKhtene<l  the  regime  in  Poland  far  more 
than  that  in  Germany  or  the  United  States 
although  It  brought  negative  results  The 
Berlin  students  will  continue  to  make  more 
noise  and  get  more  headlines  m  the  next  few 
weeks  But  the  unanswenvl  question  re- 
mains What  do  they  want,  other  than  tn 
throttle  some  newspapers  '  And  where  do  they 
want  to  go'' 


THE  ILLOOir  OF  WITHDRAW.\L— .^ 
REVIEW  OF  THE  BOOK  VIET- 
NAM THE  lOOIC  OF  WITH- 
DRAWAL       BY     HOWARD     ZINN 

Mr  D<Z)DD  A  nimib.T  of  monlh.s  back. 
Prof  Ho'.v:ird  Ziiin.  an  E.i.st  A.siaii  Fellow 
at  Harwiid  Univeisity,  publishi-d  a  book 
entitled  "Vietnam ;  TJic  Louie  of  With- 
drawal '  The  book  wa.s  widely  quoted  by 
critics  of  our  Vietnam  policv.  and  Pro- 
fessor Zinn  s  scholastic  credentials  served 
to  endow  these  quot.ition.s  with  con.sld- 
erable  autliority. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  November.  Pro- 
fessor Zinn  was  scheduled  to  address  a 
student  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Indiana  Many  student-s  at  the  university 
disagreed  stronijly  with  Profe.ssor  Zinn's 
views  Instead  of  attempting'  to  disrupt 
his  meeting",  in  imitation  of  .some  of  the 
Vietnam  critics,  the  pro-Vietnam  stu- 
dents distributed  a  scJiolarly  analysis  of 
Professor  Zmn  s  book  in  advance  of  his 
appearance 

I  mvite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  analy.sis  because  it  helps  to  illiLstrate 
how  incredibly  careless  witli  their  facts 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  aciidemic 
critics  of  our  Vietnam  [Hilicy  have  be<'n 

In  the  letter  which  accompanied  the 
analysis,  Mr  Robert  F  Turner.  State 
chairman  of  the  National  Student  Com- 
mittee for  Victory  m  Vietnam,  said 

You  may  recall  the  respon.se  given  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  Dean  Rusk  by  .uitl-war  ele- 
ments who  felt  that  there  w.as  .i  e.'.Kxi  chance 
that  the  Secretary  would  lie  to  them  You 
may  also  recall  that  tis  a  result  of  their  tac- 
tics, many  or  us  wno  went  to  hear  the  Secre- 
tary could  not  tell  If  he  was  lying  or  not. 
as  we  were  unable  to  hear  him  above  the 
screams  of    •liar'"   and    'murderer! '• 

We  of  the  SCWN  feel  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  we,  too,  axe  about  to  be  lied  to — 
this  time  bv  Professor  Howiird  Zinn.  author 
of  Viffrujm  The  Logic  o/  Witndrawat  If  his 
speech  Is  of  the  same  Intellectual  quality  that 
his  book  Is,  we  feel  that  he  has  no  place  In 
the  ac-idpinli'  oommuiiltv 

However,  being  strongly  Committed  to 
academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  speech,  we 
feel  that  Professor  Zinn  should  be  permitted 
to  voice  his  opinion,  without  having  to  out- 
shout  th.jee  whi  feel  that  he  Is  being  less 
than  honest. 

Therefore,  we  are  relying  on  an  age-old 
and  highly  respected  academic  tradition — 
rebuttal  We  have  prepared  .i  brief  review  of 
his    book,    entitled      The     Illogic    of    With- 


drawal  •    which    Is    enclosed    for    your    con- 
sideration 

We  urge  you  to  use  your  own  Judgment  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  attend  the  Zinn 
pri>grum  on  December  1st  We  are  encour- 
aging <iur  members  to  attend,  but  are  advis- 
ing them  t"  re.-xd  /.Inn'.s  brmk  .ind  our  re- 
view, first  We  feel  that  you  too.  will  agree 
with  our  conclusions  .after  reading  Uie  en- 
rl'ised  review  It  is  our  hope  that  our  opposi- 
tion 'AflU  benefit  rnm  our  approach,  and  we 
enr.iurige  them  to  employ  the  same  tech- 
nique In  lieu  of  shoutliitt  and  screaming — 
the  next  time  they  are  dissatisfied  with  a 
convocation  progrnm. 

Mr  Turner's  re\1ew  of  Profes.sor  Zinn's 
book,  which  he  aptly  entitled  "Tlie  Illogic 
of  Withdrawal,"  ILs-ted  one  major  in- 
accuracy after  another  in  Profe.s.sor 
Zinn's  bo  ik 

For  example,  wherfas  Profe.ssor  Zinn 
wrote  that  the  national  election  which 
the  Vietininh  onanized  In  1946  "was  the 
first  popular  general  election  in  the  his- 
tory of  Indochina,"  .Mr.  Turner  quotes 
the  renowiied  Vietnam  scholar,  Ellen 
H;i miner,  as  .saying: 

Manv  things  were  irregular  about  the  elec- 
tions They  were  dominated  by  the  VIetmlnh; 
ol;i-n  there  was  only  one  candidate  running 
In  the  district 

He  further  quotes  Bernard  Fall: 

In  January.  1946  .ifter  rigged  elections  liad 
guen  the  V'letnUnh  an  absolute  majority  in 
the  government. 

On  the  basis  of  Mr  Turner's  review 
and  after  havine  met  .several  of  the  pro- 
Vietnam  student  activists  on  our  cam- 
pu.ses.  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  pit 
these  student  leaders  in  a  nationally  tele- 
vised debate  against  the  most  celebrated 
academic  cntics  of  our  Vietnam  [X)llcy. 

Because  I  consider  it  an  outstanding 
e.xample  of  how  K'ood  student  .scholarship 
can  be.  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  to 
liave  printed  in  the  Record  the  complete 
text  of  Mr  Turner's  review  "The  Illogic 
of  Withdrawal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  iLLOciic-  of  Withdrawal 
I  By  Robert  F    Turner  i 

I  .\  critical  review  of  Vietnam:  The  Li.>gic 
of  Withdrawal,  "  by  Howard  Zinn,  Beacon 
I»re.ss     Boston,  1967.   125  pp  i 

Howard  Zlnns  Vietnam  The  Logic  of 
Wtthdraual  is  ch.u-actenzed  by  sloppy 
scholarship,  factual  Inaccuracies,  internal 
inconsistency,  and  either  a  bllndinLt  ad- 
herence to  a  political  dogma,  or  .i  pun>*^'se- 
ful  attempt  to  deceive  the  Amencan  reader 
CTne  might  prefer  to  be  sympathetic  and  at- 
tribute ;t  to  the  former,  but  Professor  Zinn's 
credentials  i  Ph  D.  Columbia,  East  Asian 
Fellow  at  Harvard!  suggest  that  perhape  the 
good  Professor  tfe  perpetuating  a  hoax  — a 
hoax  calculated  1o  contribute  to  the  abun- 
dance of  misinformation  currently  being  dis- 
pensed with  regard  to  Vietnam 

Were  it  not  for  the  wide  circulation  the 
bcxik  is  receiving,  one  could  i>erhaps  dUmlss 
It  as  the  confused  efforts  of  a  misguided 
academician  This  thesis  receives  support 
from  the  fact  that  Dr  Zinn  IdentUies  the 
birth  of  the  insuritency  tn  South  Vietnam  .is 
1958  ipage  88l.  1959  (page  77),  and  19.J9- 
1960  I  page  63)  One  could  understand  a 
difference  >f  opinion  as  to  exactly  when  th.e 
insurgency    began    (Trager   says    1955.'   ■'Scig- 


Trager.  Prank  N  ,  "Back  to  Geneva  '.54? 
An  .^ct  of  Political  Folly",  In  Vietnam  Per- 
spectivfs.  Vol    I,  No    1  .\ugnst  1965,  p    4. 
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llano  says  1956,'  and  Fall  and  Newman  say 
1957,'!,  but  one  cannot  so  easily  understand 
the  flagrant  Inconsistencies  of  a  "respected" 
member  of  the  academy. 

Page  37  of  Dr  Zinn's  book  is  enough  Ln 
Itself  to  condemn  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
intellectual  competence  and  historical  ac- 
ceptability. He  writes: 

-.M  this  time  11940,  according  to  the  pre- 
vious sentence]  the  nationalist  movement 
of  the  Vietmlnh  was  formed,  carrying  on 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  French  and 
the  Japanese,  under  the  leadership  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  a  jKipular  resistance  leader  and 
a  Communist." 

An  analysis  of  this  sentence  -will  prove  In- 
structive. In  the  first  place,  the  Viet  Mlnh 
was  not  formed  in  1940.  It  was  formed  In 
May  of  1941.'  In  the  second  place,  Bernard 
Pall  points  out  that  the  'guerrilla  warfare" 
against  the  Japanese  consisted  of  only  one 
recorded  engagement,  on  July  17,  1945,  In 
which  only  eight  Japanese  soldiers  were 
killed.'  In  the  third  place,  the  Viet  Mlnh 
was  from  the  start  Communist  Controlled,  In 
the  words  of  P.  J.  Honey  (a  British  scholar 
called  by  Joseph  Alsop  "Literally  the  only 
serious  authority  on  Vietnam  with  no  ax  to 
grind")  : 

"The  Action  that  the  Vietnamese  resist- 
ance movement  |Vlet  Mlnh)  was  basically  a 
nationalist  movement  in  which  some  Com- 
munists played  a  part,  not  a  movement  domi- 
nated and  tightly  controlled  by  Communists, 
was  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war." ' 

One  leading  historian  has  claimed  that  the 
Viet  Mlnh  was  formed  as  a  direct  restUt  of 
Comintern  orders.' 

In  the  fourth  place,  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  Viet  Mlnh  (which  took  place  In 
China),  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  "had  not  set  foot  on 
Vietnamese  soil  for  thirty  years." '  In  fact 
It  would  have  been  Impossible  for  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  to  be  "a  popular"  anything,  as  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  Viet  Mlnh,  he  had 
used  the  name  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  (among 
others),  and  in  fact  only  In  1958  did  North 
Vietnam  admit  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  In- 
deed the  old  Comintern  leader  who  had  co- 
founded  the  French  Communist  Party,  ana 
had  spent  several  years  as  a  Russian  citizen.' 
Hong  Van  Chi,  a,  former  Viet  Mlnh  soldier, 
observes  that:  "The  name  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
became  known  to  the  Vietnamese  public  for 
the  first  time  In  August,  1945."  '" 

But  anyone  can  make  a  mistake.  Perhaps 
one  should  go  on,  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
where  Zinn  writes: 

"In  January,  1946.  the  Vietmlnh  held  a 
national  election,  openly  In  their  part  of  the 
country,  secretly  In  the  French  part;  It  was 
the  first  general,  popular  election  In  the  hls- 
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tory  of  Indochina,  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  became 
President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  (Ellen  Hammer,  In  The  Struggle 
for  Indo-China  describes  this  whole  period 
In  detail.)" 

Does  Dr.  Zinn  really  want  the  reader  to 
check  his  sources,  or  docs  he  hope  that  his 
word  will  be  accepted  without  question?  In 
the  interest  of  fairness,  one  should  consult 
Dr.  Hammer.  On  page  143  she  -writes: 

"Ho  Chi  Mlnh  reached  a  last-minute  agree- 
ment with  the  major  opposition  groups:  he 
promised  that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  elections,  50  of  the  seats  In  the  new  na- 
tional assembly  would  go  to  the  VNQDD,  and 
20  to  the  Dong  Mlnh  Hoi.  ...  It  was  In  fact 
Impossible  to  talk  of  real  fairness  and  accu- 
racy in  a  country-wide  election  held  In  con- 
ditions of  quasi  war  and  among  people  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  de- 
mocracy, ,  .  .  Many  things  were  Irregular 
about  the  elections.  They  were  dominated  by 
the  Viet  Mlnh;  and  often  there  -R'as  only  one 
candidate  running  in  a  district.  .  .  .  Voting 
offlcials  asked  publicly  for  whom  they  wanted 
to  vote  so  that  they  could  write  down  the 
names  for  them;  there  was  little  secrecy  in 
the  casting  of  ballots.  Even  the  figures  issued 
by  the  Viet  Mlnh  on  the  election  results  were 
open  to  serious  question." 

Most  responsible  scholars  on  Vietnam  are 
not  even  that  kind,  and  Bernard  Pall  writes: 
"In  January,  1946,  after  rigged  elections  had 
given  the  Vietmlnh  an  absolute  majority  in 
the  government.  .  .  ."  " 

But  let  us  not  dwell  too  long  on  Just  one 
page.  Perhaps  the  next  one  Is  Letter.  On 
page  38,  Zinn  says : 

"And  what  was  United  States  policy?  In 
view  of  American  claims  today  that  Its  policy 
Is  to  support  self-determination  and  Inde- 
jjendence,  the  answer  is  both  illuminating 
and  troubling:  The  United  States  fully  sup- 
ported the  French  effort  to  maintain  Its 
power  In  Indochina  against  the  nationalist 
struggle  for  independence." 

This  paragraph  especially  suggests  that  the 
writer  is  lying  In  an  attempt  to  deceive  the 
reader.  The  American  position  Is  a  matter  of 
documented  history,  and  is  summarized  by 
Bernard  Newman,  in  Background  to  Viet- 
nam: 

"The  American  outlook  on  South-East  Asia 
is  clear.  The  United  States  refused  any  post- 
war action  which  might  even  appear  to  sup- 
port the  relmpositlon  of  Western  colonial 
rule.  But  ofHcial  opinion  changed  rapidly 
when  the  Chinese  Communists,  having  driv- 
en the  American-backed  Nationalists  from 
the  mainland,  reached  the  borders  of  Burma, 
Laos,  and  Vlet-Nam.  The  Americans  have 
never  pretended  to  favour  Communism,  and 
the  Chinese  made  It  quite  clear  that  their 
ambitions  included,  among  others,  control  of 
South-East  Asia."  ^' 

As  we  read  on,  the  book  gets  no  better.  On 
the  next  page  (page  39)  Zinn  says  that  the 
United  States  "accepted"  the  Geneva  settle- 
ments. This  is  not  the  case.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith  stated  that 
"My  government  is  not  prepared  to  Join  In  a 
declaration  by  the  conference  such  as  Is  sub- 
mitted." Instead,  the  United  States  Issued  a 
unilateral  declaration,  promising  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb  the 
agreements,  and  stating  that  It  would  view 
any  renewal  of  aggression  in  violation  of  the 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seri- 
ously threatening  International  peace  and 
security.  Since  the  Communists  began  to 
violate  the  agreements  from  the  moment 
they  were  created,  any  obligation  of  the 
United  States    (and  South  Vietnam,   which 


also  refused  to  sign  them   and  did  not  ac- 
cept them)   was  negated,'* 

As  we  again  turn  the  page,  we  find  Zinn 
suggesting  that  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  "a  for- 
mer official  In  the  French  colonial  govern- 
ment '•  This  Is  true,  but  should,  in  the  In- 
terest of  intellectual  Integrity,  be  placed  In 
the  proper  context.  Zinn  doesn't  feel  obli- 
gated to  tell  the  reader  that: 

'Ngo  Dmh  Dieni  iell  out  with  his  sovereign 
and  the  French  when  It  became  apparent 
that  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  endow 
Annam's  Chamber  of  People's  Representa- 
tives with  effective  legislative  jKJsers.  True 
to  his  reputation  for  '•all  or  nothing"  in- 
tegrity, he  resigned  In  July  119331  after  hav- 
ing publicly  accused  the  emperor  of  being 
"nothing  but  an  Instrument  In  the  hands  of 
French  authorities."  and  handed  back  all  the 
titles  and  decorations  bestowed  on  him  by 
Bao  Dal  and  the  French."  '=• 

.\s  Bernard  Newman  observed:  "He  was 
not  of  the  stuff  of  which  puppets  are 
made  "  '  If  Diem  was  such  a  villain,  can  Dr, 
Zinn  explain  why  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  begged  him 
to  Join  the  Viet  Mlnh  government?  '■ 

■To  contlntie  examining  Dr.  Zinn's  book, 
page  by  page,  would  produce  several  dozen 
additional  errors,  but  would  require  more 
time  and  effort  than  the  book  merits.  TTius, 
we  will  consider  Just  a  few  of  the  many, 
many,  remaining  fallacies. 

On  page  46.  Zinn  writes: 

"Most  of  the  peasants  have  tiny  holdings, 
•and  over  500,000  have  no  land  at  all. 

"The  Diem  regime's  'land  reform'  was  too 
slow,  too  puny,  and  had  too  many  loopholes." 

It  Is,  as  usual,  instructive  to  compare  this 
comment  -with  the  conclusions  of  some  of  the 
more  acceptable  scholars  on  the  subject, 
Bernard  Fall  writes: 

"While  timid  attempts  had  been  made  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Nguyen  Van  Tarn 
in  1953,  credit  for  a  comprehensive  land 
transfer  law  must  go  to  the  republican 
government."  "• 

Bernard  Newman  writes: 

"If  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  had  been 
Judged  only  on  his  agrarian  policy,  he  would 
have   been    acclaimed."  '" 

Wesley  Plshel  points  out  the  reason  why 
the  land  reform  program  was  not  as  success- 
ful as  some  of  us  might  have  wished : 

"The  land  reform  program  got  off  to  a 
slow  start,  but  by  1957  It  was  In  active  oper- 
ation. By  December  1,  1959,  of  a  total  of 
436,672  hectares  of  Vietnamese  owned  land 
subject  to  transfer  under  the  agrarian  re- 
form ordinance,  411,273  hectares  (roughly 
one  million  acres)  had  been  surveyed  and 
allotted  to  118,525  new  owners.  During  the 
years  since  that  time,  however,  steadily  in- 
creasing Communist  terrorist  activity  and 
resulting  insecurity  in  the  countryside 
brought  the  land  redistribution  program  to 
a  virtual  halt  .  .  ."  ^ 

On  page  81,  Zinn  suggests:  ".  ,  ,  there  is 
no  persuasive  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
Vietnamese  would  be  worse  off  under  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  than  they  have  been  under  Diem  or 
Ky;  Indeed,  the  lower  classes — and  most 
Vietnamese  are  peasants — would  probably  be 
better  off." 

Perhaps  an  analysis  of  the  great  "land 
reforms"  of  North  Vietnam  would  be  illus- 


>»  Pall,  Bernard  B.,  in  introduction  to  Peo- 
ple's War  People's  Army,  page  xxxv, 

'5  Newman,  Background  to  Vietnam,  p. 
102.,  see  also  Hammer,  op.  cit.  p.  130.,  New- 
man, op.  cit.  p.  27,  and  Fall,  Vietnam  Wit- 
ness p.  5. 

"PaU,  ibid.  p.  74. 


"  Newman,  Background  to  Vietnam,  p.  112, 
132  see  also,  Sclgllano,  op.  cit.  p.  137,  Honey, 
Communism  in  North  Vietnam,  p.  21-22. 
Dooley,  Thomas,  Deliver  Us  From  Eiil.  p.  185, 
Fall,  The  Two  Vietnams  p.  358,  and  many 
others. 

'-  Pall,  The  Two  Vietnams.  p.  239. 

"'Newman,  op.  cit.  p,  115.  see  also  Plshel, 
Wesley  R.,  Vietnam:  Is  Victory  Possible,  p. 
14-15,  Sclgllano,  op.  cit.,  p,  14-17,  Buttlnger, 
op.  cit.  p.  689,  845,  1255. 

•'  Newman,  op.  cit.  p.  115,  Buttlnger,  p.  689. 

'-Pali,   Vietnam   Witness,  p.   179. 

'•"Newman.  Background  to  Vietnam,  p.  125. 

»  Plshel.  Vietnam:  Is  Victory  Possible. 
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tratlT*  at  thla  podnt.  In  South  V1«tn«m  ar- 
r'Tcllnf?  to  Mr  Zlnns  flgnr^s.  500  000  p«aaanta 
had  no  land  Aa  a  result  of  the  land  reform* 
In  N'Tth  Vietnam,  over  13  million  peaaanta. 
who  formerly  owned  land,  were  deprived  of 
It  by  the  CommunUt  (r>Tvernmen'  "  P  J. 
Honey  who  Is  ronsUlered  by  many  to  be  the 
leaflln^  Weetern  scholar  on  North  Vietnam, 
writes 

"The  first  shock  of  dlsllliislMnmfnt  wUh 
Chinese  pc.licles  cume  with  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  airrarlnn  reform  in  NV.rth  Viet- 
nam The  a<rarlnn  reform  incensed  ihe  people 
of  North  Vietnam  more  than  any  other  Com- 
mvinlst  at-tlon  before  or  since  Revolts  fiiired 
locally  and  hsii!  to  be  forcibly  suppressed, 
and  public  anijer  lose  to  such  heights  aa  to 
threaten  the  very  eitistence  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Par'v  -  ■ 

EDen  Hammer  writing  In  Pacific  Affairs,  tn 
September   1  i57   wrote 

"The  Northern  agrarian  reform  prognim 
dpi?enerated  into  an  Instrument  of  terror 
devoid  of  any  economic  Jvistlflcatlon  und  the 
indiscriminate  purge  directed  against  groups 
of  people  who  by  no  definition  could  legiti- 
mately be  reifarded  as  big  landowners,  had 
sucii  a  denioraUy.lng  e:!'ect  on  the  population 
that  sporadic  risings  broke  out  m  November 
195fl  north  of  the  seventeenth  parallel,  and 
the  DR.VN  finally  had  w  admit  publicly 
tl>«  br>-»»r|<  xn  of  Its  igr ""I'm  reform  pro- 
grim  "  ■* 

Bernard  Fall  estimates  that  cio»e  to  50.- 
0(Xi  North  Vietnamese  were  executed  LD  con- 
nection with  the  land  reform  .ind  that  twice 
that  many  were  sent  to  forced  labor  ounpe.'* 
Hoang  Van  Chi  asserts  tiiat: 

"So  far,  nobody  has  been  able  to  assess 
accurately  the  exact  number  of  deaths  tbat 
occurred  durlns;  the  Land  Reform;  but  ac- 
ctjrdlng  to  refugees  who  reached  Saigon  In 
1357,  the  whole  ccjuntryslde  of  North  Vlet- 
njji.  was  white  with  the  turbans  of  mourn- 
ers iWh;te  IS  the  Vietnamese  colour  of 
mourning  i  This  dees  not  seem  to  be  exag- 
gerated, since,  .ipart  from  the  number  of 
people  who  were  senteiiced  to  death  by  the 
Special  People's  Tribunal  and  publicly  shot, 
there  stUI  were  people  who  dleti  In  jail  and 
in  concentration  camps,  and  those  who  com- 
mitted suicide  ■•  -^ 

Professor  Zinn  s  actuai  thesis,  which  goes 
a  long  way  o  explain— If  not  Justify— his 
misuse  of  :;icii  and  l.-urk  of  Intellectual  Integ- 
rity. Is  found  on  pages  too- 101.  where  he 
says  ••  juc  rorgetj  Ujat  Uie  United  Slates 
and  Western  Europe,  now  haughty  In  pros- 
perity, with  a  f.iir  degree  .f  free  expr»Alon. 
bui:d  their  present  statue  on  the  buaks  of 
either  slaves  or  colonial  people,  iind  sub- 
jected their  own  laboring  populations  to 
several  generations  of  misery  before  tjegln- 
nlng  to  Ioo<   lice  welfare  states. 

"The  pwrspecuve  of  history  suttKests  that 
a  united  Victn.im  under  Ho  Chi  MJnh  Is 
preferable  to  the  elitist  dictatorship  of  the 
South,  Right  now.  for  Vietnam,  a  Com- 

m.inist  guvernaient  is  probably  Uie  best 
avenue  available  to  that  whole  pactet  of 
hum  in  values,  *hlch  make  up  the  common 
morality  of  mautlnu  today:  the  preaen-a- 
tlon  of  human  life,  self-determinauon,  eco- 
nomic security,  the  end  of  race  and  class 
oppression,  and  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  which  aa  educaled  populauon  begitu 
to  demand." 

Comments  like  this  lead  those  of  ua  who 
h.ive  spent  sijme  time  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 


tain to  believe  that  perhaps  Profe.^sor  Zliui 
h.is  not.  Does  he  r-ally  believt  that  there  is 
any  comparison  between  our  fiUr  degree 
.of  free  expreejJon"  in  which  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers ire  permitted  to  publl.«;h  the  likes 
of  The  Loqic  L>f  Withd'au.'al  atid  the  Com- 
nuinl-st  uitallliirlan  regime  of  H"  Chi  Mmh? 
The  freedom  of  the  press"  in  North  Viet- 
nam Is  observed  by  Bernard  Newman,  who 
writes 

■  There  were  hitter  complaints  of  the  Inck 
of  intellectual  freedi>m  of  the  shocking  in- 
justices of  the  people's  courts  of  the  Street 
Protection  Committees'  formed  to  'maintain 
security'  in  urban  streets    , 

On  15th  I  sic  »  December  ly56  the  govern- 
ment published  a  new  decree  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  the  press  Tlitis  read  the  first 
paragr.iph  of  the  decree  The  other  clauses 
outlined  the  conditions  which  made  free- 
dom impoeslble  On  the  very  same  day  iis 
the  dcc:i«e  w;is  Issued,  Nhun  Van  was  sup- 
pre.<i.sed! 

"The  other  critics  were  ulso  silenced,  TTielr 
supplies  of  newsprint  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  printers'  trade  urion  was  ordered  to  lead 
Its  members  out  on  strike  Thus  the  hundred 
flowers'  era  was  even  shorter  In  North  Viet- 
nam than  in  Clilna "  =• 

I  wotiid  challenge  PrufesAor  Zlnn  to  pro- 
duce some  f.ictvnl  support  for  his  suggestion 
that  the  "welfare  (itMlc".  or  any  other  form 
of  Koclaltsm  pusirii.tees  economic  security 
If  he  will  examine  the  record  of  the  coun- 
tries (.r  AAla  lie  *lll  nnd  that  economic  pros- 
perity is  LTcitrM  in  eountrlrs  which  have 
certain  tr.Mfs  in  common  These  Include,  iis 
Rich-iril  Nlxcn  recently  observed  in  Foreign 
Affair^  ■•  ft  prime  rell.inee  on  private  en- 
terprise and  on  I'le  pricing  mechiuilsms  of 
the  market  a»  Ihe  chief  determinate  of  busi- 
ness decision:  "  •' 

CONCtt'SlON 

The  above  analysts  tends  to  suggest  that 
Pn 'fiifc-.iT  Z  lui's  boiik  Vtetnam  The  Logic  of 
W.tiidniual.  Is  not  to  be  trusted  and  Is  there- 
fore C'l  little  value  to  the  serious  scholar 
Tliere  are.  however,  ^ome  worthwhile  points 
br"Ught  forth  In  the  bcmk.  and  some  Interest- 
ing aisertlous  It  is,  tor  example,  worthwhile 
to  note  that  while  Professor  Zlnn  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  Munich  analogy."  he  does 
concede  that  There  is  strong  evidence  that 
If  the  Sudetculand  had  not  been  sur- 
reniUred  at  Munich  .  .  and  that  If  Hitler 
hiiil  then  gone  to  war,  he  would  have  been 
df.'c-.-ited  quickly  with  the  aid  of  Czechoslo- 
vakio's  35  well- trained  divisions  And  U  he 
rhose  at  the  sign  of  resistance  not  to  go  to 
war,  then  at  least,  he  would  have  been 
otopped  In  his  expansion  "  =• 

To  give  the  book  a  favorable  recommenda- 
Tlon  Would  be  a  Ulsscruce  to  the  academy, 
h<'wever.  the  effort  will  prove  valuable,  in  at 
lea*t  one  respect,  to  future  gpnerailons  of  po- 
litical -i-rltcrs — It  will  stand  as  the  epitome 
of  bad  examples. 

iDlrtrlbuted  free  of  charge,  as  a  public 
eervice.  by  the  Indiana  student  Commit- 
tee for  Victory  in  Vlitnain,  ,  Activities 
Desk,  I  M,U,.  Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton.  Indlona  47401,  NoMinber  I9G7  i 


-'  Based  on  flgures  given  by  Nevirman.  op 
cir    pp    133- r3o 

"Honey.  Communtsm  (n  yorth  Vietnam 
pp    12- 13 

"  As  quoted  In  Buttlnger,  Joseph,  T^ie 
Smaller  Dragon,  i  Praeger  New  York.  1968(. 
p  468 

"Pall,  The  Tuo  Vietnam^  p.  :i5,  also  New- 
ni.in.  lyp  cit  p.  140 

"  H.,niiig  Vail  Chi  up  ctt   p,  lea. 


BLOCK  GRANTS  lO  THE  STATES 
FOR  LAW  KAFORCLMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr,  HRUSK-'X,  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ate \m11  consider  shortly  the  omnibus 
crime  control   and   safe  streets   bill,   S. 

•  "  Newman,  Background  to  Vietnam,  p.  11&- 
141, 

••  Nlxun.  Richard  M  "Asia  After  Vietnam", 
Foreign  Affai't.  October  1967,  \o!  4fi  Number 
1    n    119. 

"  Zlim,  Howard.  Vietnam,  Thf  Logtc  of 
Withdratcal.  p    86. 


917  One  of  the  major  Issues  that  will  be 
debated  will  involve  the  so-called  block 
grants. 

While  neither  the  block-prant  provi- 
.sions  of  the  House-passed  bill  nor  the 
amendments  offered  by  my  Republican 
colleaijues  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judician.-  and  me  are  pure  block 
Krants  In  the  .sen.ie  that  Federal  frrant 
a.ssistance  would  be  made  available  for 
totally  unie^tricled  use  as  each  State 
may  see  fit,  we  do  uiue  that  Federal 
funds  be  channeled  through  the  Stales 
for  this  essential  pui  iw.se 

One  of  the  be.st  ratlonale.s  of  our  po- 
sition is  to  ije  found  m  a  recent  policy 
declaration  of  tlie  prestigious  National 
Counril  on  Crime  and  Dellnciuency. 

I  commend  the  statement  to  the  read- 
ing of  Senators  and  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 

lliere  bemt:  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  ni  the 
REfORD,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Natlon.il  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency) 

St.'.IE  UESPONS1BU.1TV   IN  LaW  EnPORCSMENT 
AND  t'KIWIN'AL  JlSTtCE 

The  major  result  of  House  uctlon  on  the 
Ixiw  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Ju.stlce  As- 
sistance bill  iHR,  5037  S.  917)  was  to 
change  the  emphrusts  of  the  program  from 
PedenJ-local  to  Federal-state-local.  Before 
the  Sen.ite  acts  on  the  bill,  it  might  be  Uic- 
ful  to  examine  the  law  enforcement  ;in<l 
crimin.^l  jiLstice  system  which  Uils  pr\3gram 
would  attempt  to  Improve. 

RcsponslblUy  for  crime  control  Is  shared 
by  ftate  and  local  governments,  with  the 
rt-y.e  of  the  state  expanding  .steadily.  Tlie 
growth  of  inter-county  ;ind  Interstate  crlm.?, 
the  inability  of  locid  governments  to  provide 
services,  .and  the  complexity  of  loc:U  crime 
c.-.ntrol  have  demanded  greater  state  and 
Federal  Involvement.  Local  agencies  cannot 
meet  the  problem  becau.se  effective  law  en- 
forcement, as  well  .IS  courts  iind  correction?, 
cannot  be  operated  by  Individual  commu- 
nities acting  alone. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  crime  is  com- 
milled  in  the  212  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas.  These  '212  SMSA's  Include 
313  counties  ;.nd  4,144  cities  Each  of  these 
4.457  jurlbdictlons  has  its  own  fxiUce  depart- 
ment, and  their  effectiveness  suffers  from 
ovcrl.ip.  m.xdequate  communication,  and  In- 
complete cooperation,  A  .oound  program,  even 
one  purely  of  ."assistance  to  police,  would  not 
encourage  this  ir.iBmentatlon  by  pUin? 
funds  to  local  agencies,  since.  :<s  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
pointed  out.  one  of  the  major  problems  rf 
law  enlorcement  Is  Its  diffusion. 

"The  machinery  of  law  enforcement  in 
this  country  is  tragmented.  complicated,  .ird 
frequently  overlapping  America  is  ee-.^en- 
tlally  a  nation  of  small  police  forces,  errh 
operating  Independently  within  the  llm'.ts 
of  its  jurisdiction.  The  boundaries  th.it  de- 
fine and  UmltJ^ollce  operations  do  not  hin- 
der the  movement  of  criminals,  of  course. 
They  can  lUid  do  take  .idvantage  of  undent 
political  .and  geographic  boundaries,  which 
often  give  them  sanctuary  from  effective 
police  .ictlvlty." 

.\  serious  program  of  Kiw  enforcement  as- 
sistance will  promote  .it  least  pooling  of 
police  departments  in  the  major  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  President's  Commission  rec- 
ommended this,  and  there  really  cannot  be  a 
question  of  doing  it  Regionallzation.  shar- 
ing of  laciUtles  and  services,  aiirl  realistic 
planning  are  frolng  to  occur  The  real  ques- 
tion IS  who  will  decide  how  nnd  which  combi- 
nations will  take  place.  Cities,  even  those 
with   a  population  of  50.000,  cannot  do  it. 
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Metropolitan  areas  are  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  cities  It  must  be  done  either  by  the 
stale  or  Federal  governments. 

The  Administration's  new  bill  would  leave 
this  decision  u>  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  331  cities  with  populations  over  50,000. 
For  the  law  enforcement  agencies  serving  the 
other  58  per  cent  of  the  population,  state 
governmens  would  make  the  decisions.  The 
bill  pa.=sed  by  the  House  would  leave  to  the 
sUite  jjlannlng  body  the  decision  In  all  Ju- 
risdictions To  chcxjee  between  these  It  Is 
necessary  to  look  beyond  law  enforcement, 
narrowly  construed,  to  see  It  as  what  It  Is, 
part  of  a  larger  system. 

Few  lielieve  that  effective  police  action  and 
vigorous  prosecution  alone  deter  crime. 
Equally  imimrtant  in  crime  control  is  Im- 
proving the  Institutions  which  are  re.'^fxin- 
alble  for  preventing  convicted  criminals  from 
committing  crimes  again.  This  ii\ct — that  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  agencies  do 
not  exist  in  Isolation,  but  are  part  of  a  sys- 
tem— Is  the  central  theme  of  the  multd- 
volume  rep<irt  of  the  President's  Commission. 
It  can  be  Uliistrated  easily. 

When  a  crime  Is  committed  and  the  police 
called  the  major  responsibility  for  Investlga- 
tlcm  and  apprehension  belongs  to  the  local 
police  department.  It  may  ask  for  laboratory 
and  criminal  identifiC4itlon  assistance  from 
the  state  fxilice,  and  assistance  In  apprehen- 
sion if  It  believes  the  suspect  may  have  fled 
the  City.  I3ut  even  if  the  arrest  Is  made  by 
the  city  police  if  the  crime  committed  vio- 
lated a  state  law  (and  all  felonies  and  moert 
misdemeanors  are  state  law) ,  the  suspect  will 
be  prosecuted  by  a  state  prosecutor  In  a  state 
court  If  convicted,  he  may  be  committed  to 
a  st:ite  institution,  and  given  occupational 
training  by  the  state  education  system.  (Or 
If  placed  on  [)robatlon.  he  will  be  In  a  state 
system  )  When  his  term  ends,  he  will  be  re- 
leased Into  the  stAte  parole  system,  and  the 
state  employment  service  will  help  him  find 
a  Job.  'Die  Federal  government  cannot  pos- 
sibly supervise  all  these  agencies.  The  city 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  of  them. 
Hut  the  state  does. 

It  Is  widely  argued  that  the  states  have 
no  responsibility  or  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement, and  are  not  equipped  to  plan  and 
administer  such  programs.  But  if  law  en- 
forcement IS  .Keen  its  part  of  a  larger  system, 
the  Importance  of  state  government  becomes 
clearer  All  states  run  prison  and  parole  sys- 
tems, Porty-five  states  operate  or  subsidize 
adult  courts  and  probation,  and  fifty  control 
the  baU  and  Justlce-of-the-peace  systems. 
Juvenile  and  criminal  courts  are  state  courts. 
All  lifty  suites  have  systems  of  prosecution. 
In  forty-seven  states  the  Attorney  General 
is  the  chief  l.iw  enforcement  official,  and  has 
brood  authority. 

The  possibilities  for  productive  state  action 
;.re  unlimited  Whereas  funds  given  directly 
to  cities  or  counties  might  permit  them  to 
build  new  Jails,  a  state-operated  regional  de- 
tention center  would  meet  the  needs  both 
of  that  city  and  oUier  towns  nearby.  Whereas 
assistance  directly  to  cities  can  reinforce  the 
dlsp.arlty  of  ."sentencing  within  states,  funds 
to  states  can  be  used  to  establish  state  train- 
ing Institutions  for  Judges  and  local  proba- 
tion staff  to  attack  the  disparity,  and  to  In- 
crease use  of  non-institutional  services.  State 
administration  of  jails  ciin  free  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  do  law  enforcement 
work.  State  administration  permits  construc- 
tion of  small  correctional  centers  near  com- 
munities with  Industries  and  colleges  to  de- 
velop training,  education,  and  work  release 
programs  both  for  people  confined  and  peo- 
jile  on  probation  or  parole. 

Even  In  law  enforcement,  narrowly  con- 
:  ned,  the  states  have  great  responsibility. 
They  determine  the  division  of  police  re- 
sponsibilities among  Jurisdictions  and  agen- 
cies, and  decide  what  wlU  be  done  by  the 
state  police,  county  sheriffs,  and  city,  town- 
ship, borough,  and  village  police.  They  de- 
fine by  law  the  permissible  behavior  of  police 


dealing  with  suspects.  Moreover  it  is  not 
true,  as  many  contend,  that  the  direct  law 
enforcement  respon.sibility  of  states  is  lim- 
ited to  traffic  control.  Twenty-eight  stiites 
have  programs  of  police  trainin^^.  In  Con- 
necticut, the  State  Municipal  I'olice  Acad- 
emy trains  all  ptilice  lncrea«lng  numbers  of 
states  are  adopting  the  Mtxlel  Police  Stand- 
ards CiHle,  and,  a.-:  Ill  Oregon,  are  setting 
standards  lor  liK'al  forces  in  the  .state.  The 
Governor  of  Maryland,  concerned  about  local 
inability  to  solve  i;ro\iing  problems  and  bujj- 
port  new  programs  develo)M'd  a  btale  a.ssist- 
ance i>ropram  lor  kx--al  police.  Thirty-one 
states  operate  criminal  idenlifiCHtion  bureaus 
and  laboratory  f.iclUties.  which  provide  as- 
sistance in  crime  scene  and  other  .inalysis  to 
local  police,  Tlie  Michigan  Attorney  General 
and  State  Police  are  develojMiig  a  c<joperative 
attack  on  organized  crime  Doth  have  cre- 
ated special  units,  .-ind  their  jurisdiction  in- 
cludes Detroit.  New  York  has  established  a 
state  criminal  idenliticatlon  and  iiitellii'cnce 
system  to  make  iiiforinatl<in  msUintly  avail- 
able to  local  j)olice.  The  Cilifornia  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  hius  operated  a  .•-iiuilar  tystem 
for  many  years  St.ite  responsibility  in  law 
enforcement  is  ^rowini;  steadily  ..nd  r,ii>idly. 

As  the  state  role  in  law  enforcement  has 
expanded,  so  has  interstate  c(K)|H'ration  All 
fifty  states  have  long  belc^nged  Uj  the  Inter- 
state Compact  for  the  SuperM.sion  <■!  Pari.il- 
ees  and  Probationers,  Nearly  all  the  states 
have  now  Joined  a  similar  coin])act  for  juve- 
nile offenders.  Twenty  .states  have  ratified  an 
agreement  tiU  detainers  lodged  afainst  pris- 
oners in  other  states,  makint,'  possible  .speedy 
trials  for  multiple  offenders.  Twelve  western 
states  and  all  six  New  Engl.md  sUaes  are 
members  of  regional  corrections  compacts. 
Four  of  the  New  England  states  have  lormed 
a  police  compact  to  provide  lor  central  col- 
lection of  police  Intelligence  and  mutual  aid. 
New  England  also  has  a  well-develoj)ed  co- 
operative program  for  advanced  training  (jf 
state  police  officers. 

Tlie  development  of  interstate  cooperation 
in  law  enforcement  should  be  tncoura^'ed  by 
the  Federal  government.  Some  sparsely  jxjp 
ulated  states,  for  example,  do  not  need  indi- 
vidual criminal  intelligence  bureaus.  But 
regional  bureaus  to  which  all  could  belong 
by  computer  would  be  economically  feasible 
and  professionally  desirable.  The  list  of  pro- 
ductive interstate  cooperation  is  endless;  and 
none  of  It  would  be  possible  in  a  program 
which  gives  primary  emphasis  to  cities. 

So  the  stiites  do  have  a  strong  role  in  law 
enforcement,  as  well  as  courts  and  correc- 
tions; and  their  role  is  constructive  and 
should  be  encouraged.  Some  say  that  the 
states  are  ill-prepared  to  plan  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  LLS.sistance  pro- 
grams. In  many  cases,  states  arp  less  prepared 
than  large  cities,  which  have  far  more  plan- 
ning experience.  (It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  smaller  cities,  those  of  50,000  to 
250,000,  have  little  capacity  to  do  high  quality 
planning  because  they  have  dlfficiilty  compet- 
ing for  trained  personnel,  their  problems  are 
not  as  serious,  and  they  are  not  as  experi- 
enced.) But  the  fact  is  that  In  liw  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice,  lew  --j-overnments 
axe  really  prepared  now  to  plan. 

All  fifty  states  have  some  sort  of  \  ehicle 
for  administering  local  planning  a^sLstuice. 
Two-thirds  of  the  states  make  some  contribu- 
tion, financial  or  technical,  to  local  planning. 
In  some  cases,  the  cUites  participation  Is  Im- 
pressive, The  Governor  of  Iowa,  for  ex.imple. 
has  est-iblishcd  sixteen  i-cgioiis.  through 
which  all  state  programs  are  to  be  admin- 
istered. By  November,  the  sUite  will  have  the 
capacity  to  do  detailed  planning  in  all  six- 
teen. In  fiscal  1967,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  gave  $4  million 
to  twenty  states  for  state-wide  planning.  In 
the  opinion  of  one  HUD  official.  "States  are 
gradually  gearing  up  to  do  effective  state- 
wide comprehensive  planning.  My  rough 
judgment  is  that  ten  states  developed  a  ca- 


pacity to  do  goixl  work  between  1954  and 
IiJ64.  Since  1964  thirty  additional  states  have 
received  grants." 

More  t(i  the  point,  sixteen  states  received 
f;rants  Irom  the  OlDce  of  l,aw  Enf^'rcement 
Asslst~ince  to  esUiblish  state-wide  planning 
commi,s.si(aiK  on  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal jii.stice.  Thirty  states  are  now  beginning 
or  .ire  iiiL'aped  in  st,it-:--v.'ide  planning.  In 
M.ussachu.sctts.  a  .State  Commission,  profes- 
sUJiialiy  .staffed,  has  been  working  l^ir  six 
months  on  it.s  plan.  Oregon's  legislature  es- 
tablished a  Crime  Control  Coordin.itlng 
Council,  ciiaired  by  the  Oovernor  which  in- 
cludes all  fleeted  and  :'Ppoli!tf-d  stale  offi- 
cials coiu-erned  with  <  rime,  a.s  well  as  local 
oiriclals.  Penntivlvanla  est.iblished  a  ctimo 
commission,  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's.  Coinml.ssli>n,  and  is 
now  planning,  lllinoi.u's  jilannlng  Is  far  ad- 
vanced. 

This  doscripiive  :.urvey  iridii'atcs  tliat  the 
.states  are  not  laggards  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
lorcement ,ind  criminal  Justice.  'They  are  ;:lg- 
iiificant  in  all  aspects  of  crime  control,  their 
role  is  con.slructive.  Is  growing,  and  should 
be  encouraged. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUN- 
TIES OPPOSES  INDUSTl^IAL  REVE- 
NUE BONDS 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  1968.  issue  of  the  Amriican  County 
Government,  the  official  publication  of 
the  National  A.^^sociation  of  Counties 
an  editorial  entitled  "Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bonds:  On  the  Brink."  It  is  an 
eloquent  plea  to  the  Con!,'res.s — and  the 
House-Senate  conferees  on  the  excise  tax 
bill — for  con;-'ressional  action  to  end  a 
tax  loophole  which  threatens  the  whole 
economic  fabric  of  our  local  t.;oveniments. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
states : 

Unle.cs  the  ribuse  Is  immediately  curbed  we 
will  be  unable  to  market  our  general  obliga- 
tion t:ix-exemi>t  lx>nds  for  schools,  hospitals. 
and  other  legitimate  pulilic  inirposes. 

The  editorial  continues: 

We  now  find  that  the  only  v.ay  we  ran 
preserve  the  (inancial  Integrity  of  state  and 
local  government.s  is  by  ."^Uiiporttne  national 
action  that  preserves  our  immiinify  for  gen- 
uine government  purposes  .-ind  .surrenders 
that  immunity  for  those  cases  where  cjur 
cities  and  counties  are  forced  by  ecciiiomic 
pressure  to  allow  this  Immunity  to  be  used 
by  private  individuals  for  the  purpose  (.f 
making  private  profits  at  public  expense 

It  concludes  by  stating: 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  Ho\:'.p 
conferees  will  a!?ree  and  come  up  with  an 
endorsement  of  a  jxisitive  and  immedia*>' 
program  to  eliminate  this  scand.Uous  abu.se 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follo'ws: 

I.NDt-sTRiAi.  Development  Bonds; 
On  the  Brink 
(By  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand) 
The   National    Association    of    Counties    is 
convinced  that  unless  we  immediately  curb 
the   abusive   hemorrhages   of   industrial   de- 
velopment bonds  we  will  be  unable  to  market 
our  general  obligation  tax  exempt  bonds  for 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  legitimate  pub- 
lic purposes. 

In  the  beginning.  Industrial  development 
bonds  were  no  problem.  Our  cities  and  coun- 
ties, particularly  in  the  rural  South,  issued 
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them  fur  the  purpose  of  bvilldlng  factories 
and  biisineos  e!iiabll'«hment«  for  companies 
'hi\t  wnild  not  otherwise  have  located  in 
their  area 

While  the  factory  or  business  wiis  tiui 
exempt  and  made  no  direct  contrlbutinn  to 
the  tax  base  the  company  payrolls  and  nther 
ec  rnomlc  activities  were  definitely  beneficial 
tn  tlie  commuii.'y 

All  this  Is  now  changed  In  rhe  nr>'  place 
srime  forty  states  now  au'horlze  their  cities 
and  counties  to  issue  industrial  development 
b<inds  I  either  general  obligation  or  revenue  i 
The  result  is  that  like  green  stamps  at  the 
^roi  ery  store  they  offer  no  competitive  ad- 
vantage since  almost  everyone   uses  them 

In  tho  past  year  however  the  careful  self- 
cUs.ipUne  and  restraint  uf  major  businesses 
themselves  has  given  way  '.o  competitive 
pressures  and  economic  feasibility  In  other 
words,  some  of  the  natlun  s  largest  and  most 
aifluent  companies  .ire  no*  using  tax  exempt 
industrial  development  bonds  to  build  huge 
factories  and  Industrial  complexes  Incredible 
as  It  seems,  furelgn  corpiT.itlons  are  ;ilso  get- 
ting our  cities  and  counties  to  issue  'ax  ex- 
empt industrial  development  b<rnds  and,  of 
course  the  major  econoniic  benefit  will  ac- 
crue to  businessmen  who  are  not  even  resl- 
dent<i  of  Thu  IfS 

NAOO  him  -wadltlonally  taken  the  poaltjon 
that  a  tax  exempt  industrial  development 
bond  Issue  marketed  :n  the  name  il  a  {ity 
or  county  but  primarily  if  benetU  to  a  pri- 
vate business  Is  a  ci'rr'ipflon  of  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  tax  Immunity  provided  by  the 
Constitution 

This  association  h»s  vigorously  applauded 
the  stand  of  the  US  Treasury  Department, 
whi-h  Issued  atentative  regulation  eilectlve 
March  15.  1968.  which  would  outlaw  any  new 
Industrial  development  bonds  TTie  Treas»iry 
wl.sely  provided  for  a  transition  period  to 
eliminate  hardships  caused  when  \  commti- 
nity  was  already  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
marketing  an  Issue  of  industrial  development 
bt^ads 

The  reaction  m  the  LTniied  States  Senate 
wa.<  swift  The  botly  pa-ssed  an  excise  tax 
bill  Amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Carl 
Curtis  ,  R-Nebr  >  The  Curtis  .Amendment 
would  make  the  Tri-uiury  regulation  null  »nd 
void  on  the  groinds  that  any  action  In  this 
area  should  be  bundled  legislatively  and  not 
adminlstratueiv  The  Senate  then  parsed 
a  bill  otTered  bv  Senator  .Abraham  RlblcofT 
(  D-Conn  <  which  wi>uld  outlaw  most  indus- 
trial development  bonds 

In  doing  this  the  Senate  was  saying  that 
the  Treasury  had  acted  indlscretely  and 
usurped  a  Congressional  legislative  prerog- 
ative ■\'.  the  same  time  the  Senate  obviously 
agreed  with  the  basic  validity  of  the  Treas- 
ury position  and  passed  its  own  bill  to  out- 
law these  bonds  .At  this  writing  the  matter 
is  now  up  for  negotiation  between  a  Senate 
and   House  Conference  Committee 

It  la  our  hope  that  either  the  RlbUolT 
biU  or  the  Treasury  regulation  Itself  will 
become  operative  and  operative  immediately 
To  reopen  the  doors  and  allow  a  whole  new 
flood  of  industrial  development  bonds  would 
be  ::i  our  opinion  i  'ormula  for  dis  i^rer  and 
a  major  threat  to  the  financial  solvency  of 
all    state    and    local    governments 

We  believe  the  only  equitable  way  to  oon- 
trol  industrial  development  bonds  is  on  the 
national  level  It  Is  simply  not  poeslble  for 
and  too  much  to  ask  of  an  Individual  state 
to  regulate  these  bonds  because  each  state 
Is  m  tierce  economic  competition  with  Its 
sister  states 

We  strongly  favor  outlawing  all  these  bonds 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
This  Would  mean  that  no  business  or  indus- 
try could  threaten  to  relocate  a  plant  in  an- 
other community  C>ecause  the  other  commu- 
nity would  have  the  right  to  Lsaue  tax  exempt 
development  btmds 

It  must   t>e   kept  In  mind,  however.   tb*t 


there  Is  nothing  in  either  the  Treasury  regu- 
lations '>r  the  RIblcoff  bill  that  would  pro- 
hibit any  city  or  county  from  Issuing  indus- 
trial development  b<inds  that  are  taxable 
TTie  '.eglKlatlon  and  the  regulation  both  pro- 
hibit the  tax  exempt  featxire  of  the  bonds 
but  would  not  In  any  way  affect  the  right 
of  cities  and  counties  to  issue  taxable  bonds 
fi  r   these   programs 

It  Is  also  important  to  remember  that  both 
the  Treasury  regulation  and  the  RIblcoff  bill 
would  continue  the  tax  exempt  leature  of 
local  b<5nrt8  for  legitimate  public  pur|>oses 
such  .IS  schools  public  hivipttals  -itiKllums 
parking  facilities  transportation  facilities 
.■nd  utilities  Such  bonds  will  still  be  tax 
e»f  mpt 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  Congress 
could  Institute  overall  control  of  industrial 
development  bonds  by  pl.'u-lng  a  limitation 
on  the  total  dollar  vAlvie  of  .ipprovable  bond.s 
that  cotild  be  ble.ssed  with  the  tax  exemp- 
tion This,  in  etTect.  would  be  admitting  that 
the  bonds  themselves  are  not  legitimate  but 
that  bec.-\use  <'f  other  public  considerations 
we  will  .illow  them  to  be  issued  in  small  de 
nominations 

There  is.  of  course  massive  Irony  In  our 
position  The  >futionul  Association  of  Coun- 
ties has  dedicated  Itself  to  preserving  the 
Constitutional  t.ix  immunitv  of  our  city  and 
county  bonds  We  suddenly  find  that  the 
only  way  this  c.in  be  .\rcomplished  is 
through  a  national  action  that  curbs  the  ob- 
vious abuses  of  this  5:wred  principle  of  tax 
immunity  within  our  .American  federal  sys- 
tem We  have  tr.^dltlonally  supported  the 
ulea  that  the  states  (and  by  delegation  their 
political  3ubdlvl.<.lonsi  share  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  government  One  of  the  keys  to 
the  preservation  of  that  sovereignty  is  the 
right  of  states  to  issue  bonds  that  are  Im- 
mune from  t.ixatlon  -  and  hence  control^ 
by  the  national  government 

We  now  tlnd  that  the  only  way  we  can  pre- 
serve the  financial  integrity  of  state  and  loc;U 
governments  Is  by  supporting  national  action 
that  preserves  our  inununlty  for  genuine 
governmental  purposes  and  surrenders  that 
immunity  for  those  rases  where  our  cities 
and  counties  are  forced  by  economic  pres- 
sures to  allow  this  immunitv  to  be  used  by 
private  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  making 
private  profits  at  public  expense  We  believe 
that  both  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates  have 
.icted  wisely  It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  will  agree  and  come  up  with 
an  endorsement  of  a  positive  iiid  immediate 
program  to  eliminate  thli  scandalous  abuse 


THE   PUBLIC     CAUGHT   BETWEEN 
CRIME  .AND  THE  COURTS 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President.  Ameri- 
cans arc  concerned  about  crime  Recent 
figures  have  imlicatfd  a  .shocking  rise  in 
the  crime  rate  Wliile  I  am  speaking 
toda.v  almost  200  serious  crimes  will  be 
committed  Nearly  30  automobiles  will  be 
stolen.  15  assaults.  10  robberies,  two 
forcible  rapes,  and  one  murder  will  be 
committed  Compared  with  the  popula- 
tion increase  ol  9  percent  since  U»60, 
crime  has  increased  62  percent  in  the 
same  period,  and  1967  figures  are  run- 
ning about  16  ijercent  ahead  of  the  pre- 
vious year 

In  addition  to  this  crime  perp«"trated 
upon  society,  there  is  a  hard-core  struc- 
ture of  organized  crime  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  s  1966  testimony  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee stated 

La  Cosa  Nostra  is  the  '.argest  organization 
of  the  riminal  underworld  In  this  country. 
very    closely    organlaed    and    strictly    disci- 


plined They  have  committed  almost  every 
crime  under  the  sun 

Organized  crime  as  a  whole  has  an 
annual    income   in   excess  of   $8  billion 

The  syndicates  u.se  every  mcxlern 
method  and  technological  advance  to 
gain  their  profit  and  then  invest  the 
money  in  legitimate  business  and  indus- 
tiy  through  front  organizations. 

A  large  portion  of  the  American  public 
is  viewing  with  equal  alarm  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  US  Supreme  Court  Peo- 
ple are  questioning  the  rulings,  which 
appear  to  the  layman  as  restraints  upon 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  ex- 
panded protection  for  the  criminal  I 
Join  tho.se  who  are  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  crime,  and  echo  the  fear  of 
millions  alraid  to  walk  a  city  street  or 
regard  their  fellowman  with  anything 
but  suspicion  and  concern  for  their  own 
life  and  propeity 

The  Supreme  Court  seems  U>  be  creat- 
ing coiuusion  and  uncertainty  in  tiie 
minds  ol  the  people  as  to  just  what  the 
law  leally  is  and  how  far  it  goes.  The 
scope  of  society  to  act  for  its  own  pro- 
tection is  being  reduced,  while  the  t*^h- 
lucal  area  of  the  law  proU-cting  the  crim- 
inal IS  being  increased.  But  where  will  it 
all  end:'  What  price  must  the  i^eople  of 
.America  pay  for  their  own  guaranteed, 
(>ersonal  freedom  and  protection  under 
the  Constitution? 

DISSEN'T    IN     rlCr   COtTRTS 

Nut  only  the  public,  but  la"--enforce- 
ment  officers  charged  with  protecting  so- 
ciety are  confu.sed  about  the  law.  and  the 
courts  themselves  are  divided.  Most  of 
the  decisions  which  have  changed  our 
laws  were  far  from  unanimous.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  were  5-to-4  decisions;  a 
bai-e  majority,  yet  this  slim  majority  con- 
trols and  shapes  the  future  of  our  legal 
system 

Criminals  are  being  released  in  the 
coui-ts  today  because  of  an  extension  of 
the  right  U)  counsel  into  any  investiga- 
tive procedure  prior  to  judicial  proceed- 
uigs  Other  decisions  have  considerably 
restrained  police  efforts  to  prevent  the 
use  of  public  communication  for  the  fur- 
therance of  criminal  activity  by  sharply 
restricting  the  use  of  electronic  .surveil- 
lance devices.  Pornography  and  obscenity 
arc  .still  another  area  where  the  court  is 
allowing  mo:e  permissive  activity 

Citizens  are  concerned  about  crime, 
and  puzzled  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  But  the  public  is  not  alone 
lii  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  deci- 
sions On  the  question  of  confessions  and 
the  riKht  to  coun.sel.  it  was  not  a  worried 
citizen  in  a  far-off  State,  but  Mr  Justice 
Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court,  di-ssenting 
in  the  Miranda  ca.se.  who  said : 

How  much  harm  this  decision  will  Inflict 
on  law  enforcement  cannot  fairly  be  pre- 
dicted with  accuracy  We  do  know 
that  the  Court  is  Uiklng  a  real  risk 
with  society  s  welfare  In  imposing  Its  new 
regime  on  the  country  The  social  costs  of 
crime  are  too  great  to  call  the  new  rules  any- 
thing  but   a   hazardous  experimentation. 

.Again.  Mr  Justice  Stewart  dissenting 
in  the  landmark  Escobedo  case,  said: 

Supported  by  no  stronger  authority  than 
Its  own  rhetoric,  the  Cotirt  today  converts 
a  T'  utine  police  Investigation  of  an  unsolved 
murder  into  a  distorted  analogue  of  a  Judl- 
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clal  trial  ...  By  doing  so,  I  tlilnk  the  Court 
perverts  those  previous  constitutional  guar- 
antees, atid  frustrates  the  vital  Interest*  erf 
society  In  preserving  the  legitimate  and 
proper  function  of  honest  and  purposeful 
police  investigation. 

These  recent  decisions  restricting  re- 
sponsible [jolice  invcstiKation  and  ques- 
tionhig  of  suspects  may  cause  injury  to 
innocent  t>eopU'.  The  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  said  in  a 
recent  sijcech: 

So  rudely  turned  ;ire  the  tables  that  the 
police  must  now  confront  any  fcuspect  with 
diffidence.  Instead  of  the  other  way  round. 
There  can  be  real  damage  to  an  innocent 
stispect  In  consequence  It  sometime  hap- 
pens that  an  Innocent  person  Is  arrested 
lawfully,  though  In  error;  he  can  be 
promptly  relensod  only  if  the  police  have 
some  latitude  to  question  him  und  in  that 
way  learn  that  he  bhould  be  released.  To 
constrain  reasonable  cjuestlonlng  may  work 
to  constrain  the  innocent. 

And  what  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  oreanized  crime?  One  would  hope 
that  tiie  police  could  use  the  modem 
means  of  technology  to  help  combat 
syndicated  crime,  such  as  criminals  use 
to  commit,  plan,  and  coordinate  their  ac- 
tivities. Here  again  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  liave  limited  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  their  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  devices.  While  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  Americans  are 
imtxirtant,  there  must  be  a  balance  so 
that  society  does  not  liave  to  allow  crime 
to  go  imchecked  because  of  an  inability 
to  convict  those  guilty  in  courts  of  law. 

In  this  period  when  America  is  trying 
to  correct  some  of  the  plights  of  urban 
commimities,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  ordinary  use  of  local  police 
power  to  iJispect  dwellings  for  fire  and 
health  hazards  is  a  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  No  longer  may  public 
servants  seek  to  conect  hazards  which 
may  prevent  fires  or  serious  illness  to 
citizens  unless  they  are  forearmed  with 
search  warrants  describing  the  exact 
I)lace  to  be  inspected  and  things  to  be 
taken  or  required  to  be  repaired.  Mr. 
Justice  Clark's  dissent  in  the  Camara 
ca.se  reflected  the  appropriate  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  written  earlier: 

Miserable  and  disreputable  housing  condi- 
tions may  do  more  than  bprcad  disease  :md 
crime  .aid  lirunorality.  They  may  also  suffo- 
cate the  .spirit  by  reducing  those  who  may 
live  there  to  the  status  of  cattle.  They  may 
Indeed  make  living  an  almost  insufferable 
burden. 

POSmVE    ACTION    NEEDED 

In  other  areas  the  Supreme  Court  has 
striken  down  the  laws  which  were  de- 
signed to  protect  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  has  been  ruled  that  Communists, 
and  others  dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government,  cannot  be  kept  from 
employment  in  positions  and  industries 
necessary  to  national  security.  During 
this  time  of  open  conflict  with  Commu- 
nist aggression,  I  cosponsored  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1968.  Responsible, 
jxDsitive  legislation  is  needed  to  fill  the 
gaps  left  by  the  laws  striken  down  by 
the  courts.  Congress  should  act  to  stabi- 
lize the  law  and  remove  the  confusion 
existing  today. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  helps  pro- 
vide effective  frameworks  from  which  we 


can  protect  the  security  of  this  Nation 
while  safeguarding  individual  liberty. 
In  a  modern  world  with  new  political 
developments,  it  is  nece.ssary  to  reassess 
our  security  needs  and  redefine  those 
actions  which  violate  that  security.  Tills 
act  seeks  to  update  our  needs  to  the  cold 
war  realities  and  necessities  by  providing 
standards  for  measuring  treason  and  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemy  in  the  light  of 
current  world  conditions.  To  do  less  tlian 
this  would  be  an  injustice  to  those  .Amer- 
icans fiL'hting  and  dying  to  jirotcct  our 
Nation. 

I  was  plea.sed  last  year  whr-n  a  bill  I 
cosponsored  was  inncted  in  Oct(jber. 
Public  Law  90-100,  creating:  the  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornograjjhy, 
was  a  positive  step  toward  providin.g  ef- 
fective control  over  the  widespread  dis- 
tribution and  availability  of  porno- 
graphic material. 

The  courts  must  respond  to  the  real- 
ities and  needs  of  modern  society,  and 
protect  America  from  the  spiral  of  crime. 
Legislators  must  act  to  provide  respon- 
sive, constitutional  laws  which  will  as- 
sure jDiotection  of  individual  liberty  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  society  to  protec- 
tion under  the  laws. 


CONCLUSION   OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


DISPOSAL  OF  PLATINUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  934,  H.R.  .5789. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legi.slative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
5789)  to  authorize  the  dispo.sal  of  plati- 
num from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  i)resent 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  mv  amendment  No. 
521. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  .stated. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    521 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams] 
proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "by  necotia- 
tlon  or  otherwise"  ;ind  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  public  .'idvertisine  for  bid.s  .ind  .=.Tle  to 
the  highest  responsible  bidder". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  jiurpose  of  thi.s  amendment  is 
very  simple.  Wiicn  the  materials  in  this 
stockpile  were  jiurchased  the  Govern- 
ment paid  the  going  market  price,  and 
in  many  instances  more  than  the  market 
price.  In  fact,  I  have  referred  on  numer- 
ous occasions  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  stockpiling  ijrocram  lias  been  turned 
into  a  price  supixirt  program  for  the  re- 
spective minerals. 


I  do  not  say  tliat  was  tioie  with  regard 
to  platinum,  the  item  with  which  we  are 
dealing  at  the  present  moment;  how- 
ever, it  is  true  with  regard  to  many  min- 
erals purchased  under  the  stockjjilc  pro- 
gram. In  everj'  ca.se  the  Government  paid 
the  going  market  price  or  more.  There 
were  no  bargains  i>assed  on  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Likewise,  I  think  that  when  the  Gov- 
finmont  .sells  these  minerals  which  are 
declared  excess  to  national  dcferuse  needs, 
the  Government  should  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  get  the  mo.st  it  can 
lor  ihcm. 

In  this  particular  civse  platinum  is 
Silling  at  around  S230  an  ounce;  how- 
ever, I  ui.derstiiiid  it  cost  the  Go\irn- 
mfiit  aUnit  fSO  an  ounce. 

It  lias  been  called  Lo  my  attention 
that  the  jilan  of  the  committee  bill  was 
lo  .sell  this  material  on  a  negotiatt^d  basis 
at  around  $109  to  $114  an  ounce  with  the 
idea  tliat  it  would  l>e  fed  into  the  econ- 
omy ihrouph  about  100  .stk-cti-d  dealers. 
Why?  By  what  line  of  reasoning  can  any- 
one justify  this  $15  million  windfall? 
This  IS  not  even  the  Cliristinas  sea.son. 

Why  .should  the  Ciovernment  do  that 
when  it  has  a  ix>t<'ntial  ijmfit  of  around 
$15  million?  What  is  wrong  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  making  some  money 
on  the  minerals  which,  as  a  result  of  war, 
have  substantially  increased  in  price? 

I  do  not  iccall  any  instance  where 
when  the  i>rice  of  a  material  iias  de- 
clined the  industry  has  come  along  and 
.said,  'We  will  bail  the  Government  out 
and  i>ay  more  than  tlie  market  price  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  .see  the  Gov- 
ernment taking  a  lo.ss."  However,  as  .soon 
as  industi-y  discovers  that  there  is  a  profit 
to  be  made  it  immediately  wants  to  take 
the  profit  away  from  the  taxjjayers,  who 
have  undei-written  the  jjrogram. 

My  amendment,  which  I  understand  is 
acceptable,  merely  jirovides  that  tlie  Gov- 
ernment will  advertise  and  sell  this  ma- 
terial to  the  liighest  resjxin.sible  bidder. 
Tile  suggestion  iias  been  made  that  by 
dumpinc:  on  the  market  at  one  time  115.- 
000  ounces  of  jilatinum,  worth  at  least 
$25  million,  we  would  disrupt  the  mar- 
ket. 

Tlierc  is  no  provision  in  tlie  bill  nor  in 
existing  law  which  provides  that  in  dis- 
posing of  these  minerals  the  GSA  sliall 
do  so  in  a  manner  tliat  is  disruptive  to 
the  orderly  marketing  of  the  j>articular 
commodity.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  sell 
the  particular  commodity  in  .smaller  lots 
and  gradually  feed  it  into  the  channels 
of  trade.  By  .so  doins  it  will  iiavc  the 
least  disruption  and  at  the  .same  time 
will  benefit  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
I>aycrs  through  the  increased  price  le- 
ccived. 

The  difTcrrr.cc  between  .selling  tliis 
throu-h  comiictitive  biddin:-'s  and  the 
ne^^otiated  bids  jirovided  under  the  oru'- 
inal  i)lan  n-ould  mean  about  S12  milljon 
to  S15  ir.illion  extra  jjrofit  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  art-'^ument  that  this  jj'.atinum  only 
cost  S80  per  troy  ounce  and  the  ;jlan 
to  .sell  it  at  $109  to  S114  per  ounce  rep- 
resents a  $3  million  profit  is  beside  the 
;>oint. 

The  ijrevailing  market  price  today  is 
$230  i^er  troy  ounce.  Why  .sell  it  at  $15 
'  million  below  the  market  price? 
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Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  Presldfru  the 
Senate  is  t<xlay  conslderlnx  CaU-ndar  No 
934,  H  R  5789  an  act  to  authorl/e  the 
dl.>po.sal  of  platinum  from  the  .st<x:kplle 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  Calendar 
No  1024,  HR  5785  an  act  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  inat:iu>sUun  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  and  Caleiidar  No  1025, 
H  R  14367,  an  act  to  authnn/e  the  dis- 
posal of  beryl  ore  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  .supplemental  stock- 
pile 

I  should  like  to  addrf>s  myself  briefly 
to  each  uf  these  measures  They  'Af-re  all 
carefully  considered  bv  the  Subcoinnilt- 
tee  on  the  National  Stockpile  and  Naval 
Petroleum  Resen't'S,  and  lepurted  :inanl- 
mously  bv  the  full  Committee  an  Armed 
Services 

To  be'-;m  wjth  I  would  present  that  the 
Srrate'^ic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act  requires  that  disposals  from 
riie  national  st(X'kpiles  be  made  without 
disruption  of  the  market  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers:  and  in  con- 
ducting; their  dlsi>osal  sales  of  around  $3 
bilUon.  tJ;£  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  normally  vu-wed  comnctitive 
sellinu  methods,  includme  ^aled  bid 
sales,  as  the  most  efficient  means  of 
carryiiK'  out  the  intent  of  the  Stockpil- 
1!'.-:  Act  There  are  circumstances,  how- 
ever, when  such  a  proceduie  would  run 
c  )ntrar>'  to  it.s  lei;al  mandate  to  avoid 
disruption  ol  the  market. 

When  these  situations  present  them- 
selves. GSA  adjusts  Its  selling  methods 
accordinyly  For  e-xample.  sometime  a.Ko 
a  procedure  was  worked  out  with  the 
alumiiuiin  mdu-stry  ui  ab.sorb  into  the 
normal  market  channels  over  a  period 
of  years  .some  million  tons  of  aluminum. 
The  alternative  to  this  would  ha\e  l)een 
for  GSA  to  dispose  of  this  commodity  — 
aluminum— m  relatively  small  amounts 
as  tile  const, mer  market  permitted.  This 
would  have  Involved  of  course,  a  tre- 
menduas  adminisf rutne  e.x[>ense  over  a 
much  '.on^'er  period  of  years 

Traditionally,  bills  approved  by  the 
Congress  relating  to  stockpile  dl.^po.sals 
have  permitted  the  GSA  this  flexibility 
by  containins  the  clause  by  negotiation 
or  otherwise  "  I  believe  their  sales  poli- 
cies iiave  permitted  orderly  disposals  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  what  would 
seem  important  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  consumer  This  has  been  consistent 
with  their  obligation  under  the  law  to 
avoid  disruption  of  the  markets  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers. 

Amendments  have  now  been  proposed 
to  the.se  pending  measures  which  would 
preclude  the  flexibility  of  sales  methods 
that  I  have  referred  to.  and  would  per- 
mit these  disposals,  and  I  would  presume 
on  all  proposals  hereafter,  only  by  pub- 
he  advertising  for  bids  and  sales  to  the 
highest  responsible  bidder. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  GSA  has 
normally  viewed  competitive  selling 
methods  as  the  most  ifficient  means  of 
c.irrying  out  their  responsibilities.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  not  opposed  to  competitive 
b'.dding,  nor  are  other  membt>rs  of  the 
committee  Nor  shall  I  oppose  tiie  pro- 
iKised  amendments  I  do.  however,  feel 
.1  responsibility  to  point  out  a  few  sali- 
ent factors  at  this  tmie 


In  regard  to  the  bill  H  R  5785,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  dispo.sal  of  approxi- 
mately .=j5,000  short  tons  of  magnesium, 
and  H  R  14367,  relating  to  the  dl.spo.sal 
of  approximately  ajl88  short  tons  of  beryl 
ore  there  is  no  |P^e.seeable  problem  aa 
to  the  method  of  dis(Ki.sal:  and  the  com- 
mittee reports  indicate  that  the  commit- 
tee expects  both  of  the.se  commodities 
will  be  disposed  of  orj  a  competitive 
basis  There  are  temporary  shortages  in 
regard  to  both  materials  Both  are  in 
excess  of  estimated  stockpile  require- 
ments, and  there  is  urgency  in  the  pro- 
ptsed  .eleascs 

Ber.l  ore  is  needed  badly  by  those 
holding  contracts  for  some  of  our  more 
imporUint  missiles  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  near  future  for  the  producers 
of  mai^iusium  to  jo  outside  the  United 
Slates  to  obtain  -utTiciont  magnesium  to 
nil  their  orders 

II  R  5789  pertains  to  the  disposal  of 
approxmuit.  ly  115.000  tioy  ounces  of 
platinum  .As  did  the  disposal  of  alumi- 
num, this  prest'iito  a  different  problem 
Becau.se  of  the  severe  .shortage  of  plati- 
num m  our  domestic  mriastiy.  along 
with  the  heavy  .speculation  currently  tak- 
ing place  in  the  market-  platinum  is 
traded  on  the  Commodity  KxchaiKe — 
the  disposal  of  platinum  on  a  competi- 
tive bid  method  was  considered  by  the 
GSA  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Stockpiling  Act,  for  the  fol- 
lowiiiir  major  reasons: 

First  Distribution  of  this  platinum,  so 
urgently  needed  bv  domestic  u.sers  many 
of  whom  arc  def'^n.se  contractors,  would 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  price,  rather  than 
need  Distribution,  therefore,  could  be. 
and  based  on  my  experience,  will  be  in- 
equitable 

S'cond  Speculators  could  acquire  the 
material  and  hold  it  indefinitely  for 
proflieenng  purposes,  thus  denying  the 
use  of  the  veiy  plallnimi  which  as  of  to- 
day we  all  agree  is  in  serious  short  sup- 
ply to  industry.  Including  the  defen.se 
industry. 

Third  The  platinum  in  question  must 
be  refined  and  converted  to  usable 
forms  Tlius,  the  direct  sale  to  other 
than  a  refiner  would  result  m  abnormal 
and  costly  haiidlint;  of  individual  small 
lots 

Fourth  The  predLsptisal  ctmference 
held  with  both  the  iilatmum  industry 
and  those  who  use  platinum,  attended 
by  over  100  representatives  of  all  .seg- 
ments of  the  industry — consumers,  deal- 
ers, and  pnxliicer-refiner.s — resulted  m 
unanimous  aKreement  that  the  dispo«>al 
should  be  earned  out  by  channelinK  the 
bulk  of  the  Government  i)latinum 
through  the  inajur  domestic  pr(xlucer- 
refiners.  The  producer-reliners,  after 
refiniim  the  Government  material, 
would  couple  It  with  regular  production 
and  effect  equitable  distribution  to  their 
normal  users 

Fifth  The  Stockpiling  Act  lUself  re- 
quires that  disposals  from  the  national 
stockpile  Ix-  made  without  disruption  of 
the  market.s  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers  That  :s  the  law  Sealed- 
bid  sale  of  the  platinum  in  the  current 
unsettled    market    conditions    could    be 


disruptive,  especially  to  the  markets  of 
domestic  consumers. 

Tlie  GSA  plan  for  the  disposal  of  this 
platinimi.  which  this  amendment  will 
change,  provides  that  approximately 
90.000  troy  ounces  of  the  115.000  ounces 
covered  by  the  bill  will  be  .sold  to  the 
two  major  producer-refineries.  These 
firms  would  resell  the  material  to  legiti- 
mate US.  consumers  on  an  equitable 
ba.sls  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  pub- 
lished pnxlucer  price 

Hie  balance  of  approximately  25.000 
troy  ounces  would  be  .set  aside  by  GSA 
for  consumer  hardship  or  unusual  cir- 
cumst^ince  cases  including  the  pro  rata 
needs  of  the  small  domestic  refiner- 
distiibutors  who  might  choose  to 
[MrticiiTate 

These  refiner-distributors  would  also 
be  required  to  agree  to  distribute  the 
Government  material  equitably  within 
the  United  States  for  domestic  con- 
sumption at  a  jirice  not  to  exceed  the 
published  producer  price 

The  GS.A  |)l.in  would  have  accom- 
lilishe<l  equitable  distribution  of  platinum 
on  the  basis  of  their  needs  rather  than 
on  the  basis  nf  an  artificially  stimulated 
I)rice  It  would  have  kept  the  platinum 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  speculators;  and 
would  have  iirevented  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment material  in  fanning  the  .specu- 
lative fires,  and  therefore  Increasing  in- 
rtaiion 

In  closing.  I  would  quote  from  a  letter 
received  recently  from  an  Industrial  firm, 
the  Owens-IlUnols  Co.  with  Its  head- 
quarters in  Todelo.  Ohio,  and  plants  all 
over  the  United  States,  because  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  this  is  the  position 
oi  all  reputable  industry: 

We  .ire  of  ihe  opinion  that  if  the  entire 
115  000  nvinces  are  offered  for  open  bid.  in- 
du.stri.il  users  would  Ije  competing  wltli  open 
market  dealers  at  a  price  iilghier  tiian  trie 
»109  to  »112  price,  but  that  the  government 
wDiiId  not  realize  up  to  the  open  market 
value  now  quoted  Tliese  dealers.  In  turn, 
would  sell  in  the  .smaller  quantities  th.it  In- 
du.nnal  users  normally  bviy.  and  at  the 
nigher  price  Consequently,  any  benefits 
which  anyone  might  see  for  the  government 
wovUd  go  instead  to  dealers  and  .serve  only 
t.)  mtlale  prices 

Nevertheless,  we  will  accept  this 
amendment  to  HR,  5789;  and  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  pass  the  three  bills  in 
question 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  and  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  froiu  Missouri.  As  all  Senators 
know,  he  is  a  truly  great  Senator  of  the 
United  Stales 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Stockpile 
and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  I  am 
Iliad  to  attest  my  deference  and  devo- 
tion to  him  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
.statement  he  has  made  today  includes 
everything  that  need  be  said  and  can 
be  .saiQ  about  the  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  a  fine,  outstanding 
chairman  of  that  important  subcommit- 
tee: and  throughout  his  work  as  chair- 
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man,  he  has  rendered  a  real  and  needful  market  price  will  have  a  disruptive  ef-  grosaed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

service  to  the  Nation  and  in  the  defense  feet  on  the  American  taxpayers.  time. 

of  the  United  States.  The   argument   haa   been   made   that  The  bill  iH.R.  5789)  was  read  the  third 

Again,  I  congratulate  him,  and  I  am  members  of  the  Industry,  approximately  time,  and  passed, 

happy  to  support  this  measure.  100  of  them,  had  met  and  imanlmously  ^^___^__^^_ 

Mr.   SYMINGTON.    Mr.   President.   I  approved  the  method  of  getting  rid  of 

am  very  grateful  for  what  my  friend  the  this  platinum  at  the  negotiated  price  of  DISPOSAL    OF    MAGNESIUM 

distinguished   Senator   from   Ohio    has  $109  to  $114.  which  is  $100  per  ounce  j^^^.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

said   this   morning.   We   have   not   dls-  below    the    prevailing    market    price.    I  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 

cussed  this  matter  for  many  weeks.  All  would  be  amazed  If  they  were  not  unan-  ^  ^^^  considerations  of  Calendar  No. 

Senators  in  the  Chamber  know  that  no  imous.  Many  of  them  contacted  my  otSce  ^^24  h.R.  5785. 

other  Member  of  this  body  has  more  in-  and  urged  adoption  of  this  sale  at  the  r^^  aCTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

tegrlty  and  more  courage;  and  for  him  reduced  price.  And  why  not?  For  every  ^^    .p^^g  j^jjj  ^,j  ^^  stated  by  title, 

to  make  that  statement  this  morning  ounce  of  platinum  they  get  they  wlU  save  r^^^  Legislative  Clerk.    A  bill   <  H.R. 

Is  very  reassuring  to  me,  and  I  am  grate-  $100.  Certainly,  they  are  unanunous  in  ^.^gg,   ^^  authorize  the  disposal  of  mag- 

ful  to  him.  accepting  such  a  windfall.  When  $12  or  ^^^^^^^  from  the  national  stockpUe. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr.  $15  million  bargains  are  given  out  to  any  ^^^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Presldent,    I    appreciate    the    Senator  industry  the  members  of  that  industry  ^^^    j^  ^^^^^  objection  to  the  present 

from   Missouri   accepting    this   amend-  will  be  unanimous  In  their  acceptance,  consideratio. .  erf  the  bill? 

ment.    I    understand    and    respect    his  But  what  about  the  taxpayers,  who  own  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

position,  and  even  though  we  may  differ  this  commodity?  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU. 

somewhat  on  occasion,  as  we  do  at  pres-  "  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  our  stock-  ^mekdment  no.  6»* 

ent.  I  believe  he  respects  my  position.  Piles  In  any  such  unbusinesslike  manner  rw-iawi^re    Mr 

Mr  SYMINQTON  Mr  President  will  it  will  be  a  rather  expensive  operation.  Mr.     WILLIAMS    of     Delaware.    Mr. 

thJ^SenltoT^eld?  As    the    Senator    from    Missouri    has  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend - 

L   SSCLrSli  of  Delaware.  I  yield.  Pointed  out   the  GSA  has  approved  the  '^'^}^^^^t^'''^^^^,^  ^. 

Mr  trvTirnumr-iN  The  «?enfttor  knows  adoption  of   these   amendments   to   the  The  ACTINa  PREfalDENT  pro  tem- 

th^I^S^t  JS  «S5<S    we  do"  n7t  blU  dealing  with  magnesium  and  the  bUl  Pore.  The  amendment  will  be  stated, 

have  to^STSls  mSer  S?e  to  eye  dealing  with  beryl.  That  is  what  they  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr    WTUJAMS  of  Delaware    I  feel  plan  to  do  anyway  with  these  two  own-  on  page  1.  ime  4.  strike  ou*  "by  negotiation 

verfstr^ShTthatthls^SSi^'  should  moditles.  But  why  not  apply   the  same  or  otherwise"  and  ln.«^  m  Ueu  thereof   -by 

te^old  Tt  «)mSrtltSvt  Wd    I^^S  rule  to  platinum  where  we  really  have  a  public  Hdverti.ing  lor  wd-  and  sale  to  ti«, 

Sat°lSe  arSSSS  h«  SSn  m^mS  Profit?  The  adoption  of  my  amendment  -^^t  responsible  ^'^^^ 

dumping  this  amount  of  platinum  on  will  change  the  plan  so  far  as  platinum  is  The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

the  market  at  one  time  would  mean  that  concerned,  but  by  changing  that  practice  pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

only  the  very  large  dealers  could  buy  it  and  selling  at  prevailing  market  prices  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 

But  by  what  line  of  reasoning  does  the  the  taxpayers  wiU  pick  up  approximately  ware. 

Government  have  to  dump  it  all  on  the  $15  miUion^                       .        .         .v,  "^^  ameridment  was  agreed  to. 

market  in  one  block  or  in  the  90.000  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  on  these  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«m- 

troy  ounce  unit?  Nothing  prohibits  the  amendments  In  order.          „      .^     ,   ,  pore.  The  bUl  is  open  to  f  uri,her  amend- 

GSA  from  marketing  this  material  in  Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  for  ment.  U  there  be  no  further  amendment 

exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Senator  the  Record.  I  read  this  memorandum,  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 

from  Missouri  or  I  ot  anyone  else  would  which  was  compiled  by  the  staff:  prossment  of  thv.  amendment  and  third 

market  It  If  it  were  om'  property.  We  [in  troy  ounces)  reading  of  the  bilL 

would  market  it  In  the  manner  In  which  platinum  in  Government  .tockpiiee:  The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 

we  could  get  the  highest  dollar  for  It.              Totei  inventory.— --_  450.000  grossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 

aWlTo^fnJsp'feX'S  lUr        stockpile  o.,ective "^iZ^  "^e  bUl  cH.R.  5785,  was  read  the  third 

tion   over   a   longer   period   of   time.   I        =="=«-  ^"■°°°  time,  and  passea. 

talked  with  representatives  of  the  GSA  The  excess  platinum  cost  the  Government  ^___^^_^^__ 

Ahoiit    thU     nnri    thev    <ai.lrt    it    miild    be  approximately   $79.53   per   troy   ounce   for   a 

about  this,   and   tney  said   it  could   oe  ^i^  ^^  ^  $9,144,800.  under  the  GSA  plan.  DISPOSAL  OF  BERYL  ORE 

iir.i._               ...  i     i.._i         xi        1.  1        ji  It  woxUd  be  disposed  of  at  the  current  market                            .^   __     „      ,,      ^   _      . 

With  respect  to  this  action  being  dis-  V^  ^,j^°  pWSoy  ounce  for  a  total  sales  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

ruptlve    to    the    quoted   market   today,  price  of  $13,110,000.  This  would  be  approxi-  luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 

which  I  beUeve  is  around  $232  per  troy  mateiy  a  $4  million  profit  to  the  Govern-  ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 

oimce.  certainly  it  will  have  some  dls-  ment  1025.  H.R.  14367. 

rufrtive  effect  on   the  mai^et.  That  is  if  the  platinum  wore  sold  by  sealed  bids.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

natural.  Certainly  feeding  115,000  troy  "  would  bring  somewhere  in  between  the  ^  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title, 

ounces  into  the  market,  vrtth  a  market  rio™mi  industrial  market  price  ot  $114  per  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill   <H.R. 

valuation  of  $25  or  $30  mmion.  will  have  nt^lTkeTjri^e^fS'"  ^'^^Ta'l^r^uTc^:  hS  J^  authorize  the  disposal  of  beryl 

a  disruptive  effect.  But  that  is  true  with  j^  ^  Qg^.g  ^es^  eeomate  that  it  would  prob-  ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 

respect  to  every  commodity,  whether  It  ably  bring  about  $150  per  troy  ounce,  for  a  supplemental  stockpile. 

be   minerals,    agricultural   products,   or  return  of  $17,250,000.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

whatever.  that  are  stockpiled  by  the  U.S.  Therefore    under  this  orooosal    there  Pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 

Government.    When    the    Government  itieieioreunaertnis  proposal    triere  '        -^      .j        f^hebilP 

mnvpo    the.!P    <;t,nekr.iieH    rr,mmnditip<i—  would  come  to  the  Government  about  $4  consiaerauon  01  ine  Dill . 

moves    these   stockpiled    commodities—  .,,.  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

com.  wheat,  gram,  sorghum    dry  mnk.  '^^['J'g"  XcTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

mmerals.  or  whatever — into  the  market  ™^           t,  ^'^'^J-^^^"  ^  ,      .^Z, 

process  of  this  country  it  does  have  a  Po™.  The  Question  ,s  on  agr^ing  to  the  amendment  no.  ess 

dampening  effect  on  the  market  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela-  ^r.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

But  does  the  Government  have  an  in-  ^"e.  [Putting  the  question.]  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 

terest    in    protecting    this    speculator's  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated, 

market  or  in  keeping  It  at  its  existing  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

high  level?  pore.  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend-  p>ore.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Why  should  we  single  out  one  group  of  ment.  If  there  be  no  further  amendment  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

manufacturers  who  are  using  these  min-  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  ^^  ^^^  j   ^^^  ^  strike  out  "by  negotia- 

erals  and  say  we  do  not  want  to  disrupt  engrossment    of    the    amendment    and  ^i^j^  ^r  otherwise"  and  insert  in  iieu  thereof 

their  market?  But  to  sell  it  to  these  peo-  third  reading  of  the  bill.  -by  public  advertising  for  bids  and  sale  to 

pie  at  about  $110  per  oimce  less  than  the  The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en-  the  highest  responsible  bidder". 
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The) ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  [a  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  oi  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
porp  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  of  U\e  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendment  wa.s  ordered  to  be  en- 
Ktiissed  aiid  the  bill  to  be  read  a  Uilrd 
time 

TVie  bill  'HR  14367  wa.s  read  the 
third  time,  and  parsed 


NATIONAL  POTATO  LABELING  ACT- 
TRANSFER  OP  BILL  PROM  GEN- 
ERAL ORDERS  TO  SLBJECTS  ON 
THE  TABLE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  cjonsent  that  Calendar  No. 
928,  S  562,  be  taken  from  the  Calendar 
of  General  Orders  of  business  and  or- 
dered Ui  lie  on  the  table  and  be  placed 
under  Subjects  on  the  Table 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pm  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .-»  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  any  time 
this  bill  Is  to  be  called  up.  it  can  bf  called 
up  from  Its  present  position 


EXTENSION    OF    THE    ADDITIONAL 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  SITE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  719.  S  2484 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  S  2484 1 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  the  addi- 
tional Senate  Office  Building  site. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bilP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment,  on 
ptige  2.  line  10.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out.  "entitled  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  :n  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  ,  appnjved  March  1,  1929  16  DC 
Code,  sees  619-644  '.  and  Insert  of  De- 
cember 23.  1963  16  D  C  Code,  .sees  1351- 
1368  ";  S.O  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S  .'484 
8e  it  enacted  by  tfxe  Senate  and  House  ol 
Rep'ftentatnei  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  asicmbled.  I'hat  the 
.\rchl'.*ct  jf  'Me  Capitol,  under  the  direction 
or  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commisaion.  is 
hereby  auth  :.rized  to  ,icquire  on  behalf  oi  the 
United  States,  in  iddlUon  to  the  real  prop- 
erty heretolure  a*:quired  a»  a  site  tor  an 
.uldltional  office  building  tor  the  United 
St.ites  Sentite  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Second  Deficiency  .Appr^ -pri.itKin  .^ct,  1948. 
approved  June  26.  1948  '82  3tat  1028 1  and 
Public  Law  36-591.  approved  August  6.  1958 
(72  Stat  495-4961  by  pun:hiise,  condemna- 
tion, trfvnsfer.  ir  Jtherwise.  for  purposes  >f 
extension  of  such  site,  all  publicly  or 
privately  >wned  proper'y  c  nt:iined  In  Ints 
863.  864.  892.  893.  894,  .vul  905  in  said  square 


725  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  alleys 
nr  parte  <'f  alleys  and  streets  contained  wltbln 
th^  c-urblmes  siirr"uiidliig  such  square,  as 
such  square  appears  un  the  records  m  the 
offlc«  L>f  the  surveyor  of  the  District  uif 
C-<)Iumbla  ,18  .)f  the  date  of  the  approval  nf 
this  .\ci 

ibi  Any  proceeding  for  condemnation 
brought  under  .subaectinn  lai  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  fti'ciirdance  with  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 23     196:1    lie  DC    Code,  sees     1351-13681 

I  f  I  Ni'twlthitanding  any  ■■iher  provision  .rf 
I  1*  .»ny  real  pn'perty  "wned  by  the  United 
.St,.it*s  and  any  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  and 
stri-els  i-oniiiliied  '*lthln  the  iiirbllnes  sur- 
rfumdlni?  iquare  725  shall  upon  request  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  made  with  the 
.ipproval  oj  the  .Senate  ()m<e  Hulldlng  Com- 
mission be  transferred  to  !.he  Jurisdiction  and 
lonlrol  of  the  .\rchltect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
,iny  alleys  L>r  parts  of  allevs  or  streets  con- 
tained within  the  curbllnos  of  .said  square 
shall  be  ilose<l  and  vae;ited  by  the  Conrunls- 
sloners  iJ  the  District  of  Columbia  !n  iic- 
cordance  with  any  request  therefor  made  by 
the  .\rchlt«Hn  of  the  Caplt<il  with  the  ap- 
proval of  such  Comml.sslon  Effective  on  the 
etTective  date  of  this  Act  or  on  the  effective 
date  >f  p,u-t  rv  of  iteorv'anlzjitlon  Plan  Num- 
bered J  of  1967,  whichever  Is  later,  the  func- 
Mons  vest»>d  In  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  this  subnectlon  shall  be 
de«-me<!  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioner 
.ippolnted  pursuant  to  part  III    >f  such  plan 

idi  UfHjn  acquisition  of  any  real  [woperty 
pursuiint  to  this  Act  the  Archltett  of  the 
Capitol,  when  dlrectetl  by  the  .Senate  Office 
BuUdlni;  Commlssliin  u>  so  ivct  is  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  demolition  and  or  removal 
of  .iny  buildings  or  other  structures  on.  or 
constituting  a  part  of,  such  property  and, 
i>endlng  demoUtUm,  to  vise  the  property  for 
Government  purposes  iir  to  lease  any  or  all 
of  such  projierty  for  such  periods  <uid  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
most  advantaKeous  to  the  United  States  and 
to  inciu'  ,uiy  necessary  expenses  In  connec- 
tion therewith 

lei  The  Jiu-lsdlctlon  of  the  Capitol  Police 
shall  extend  'iver  any  real  property  acquired 
under  this  Act  and  such  property  shall  be- 
come .i  part  of  the  United  Stales  Capitol 
C.r')unds 

Set  2  For  '-arrymg  out  the  purposes  >f 
this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  «1. 250. 000  The  Architect  of 
the  Caplti>l.  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building  ConunLsslon.  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, including  <xpendltures  ?or  per- 
sonal and  other  services.  ;is  may  he  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpf>«?s  of  this  .\ct 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  De'^ware  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ^ui,"„'est  the  iibst'iifti?  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDSNT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  clerk  will  call  thft  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded' to  call  the 
role  » 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre-ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded,        * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER  Mr 
B,AKER  in  the  chair'  Without '.objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  .V 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  office  space 
on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  m  the 
two  Senate  Office  Buildin'.;s  comes  under 
my  committee  It  has  been  the  task  of 
our  committee  ever  since  I  have  been  the 
chairman  to  work  out  >pace  for  Senators 
who  need  space  iuid  for  the  committees 
which  need  space  In  these  two  office 
building's  aiid  the  Capitol 

As  a  great  many  Senators  know,  the 


space  has  been  very  tight  for  several 
years.  Additional  space  has  not  been 
available  because  there  was  no  space 
available  Senators  have  been  and  are 
crowded  badly.  They  need  more  space, 
and  there  arc  a  ;:reat  many  reasons  why 
this  is  M 

I  recently  made  a  survey  in  my  office. 
Next  week  I  shall  have  been  here  10 
yeais  We  made  a  thorough  check  of  our 
correspondence  and  it  has  Krown  from 
ilireefold  to  Hvefold  in  that  period  of 
time  In  addition,  we  liave  many  visitors 
who  come  here  from  the  many  States 
who  are  interested  in  leKislat'on.  This 
morniru;  I  had  a  visit  from  a  delegation 
in  connection  with  aviation,  and  yester- 
day I  had  a  visit  from  a  delegation  in 
connection  with  school  problems.  I  know 
that  every  other  Senator  has  similar 
problems. 

In  order  to  definitely  determine  how 
many  people  need  space  and  how  much 
space  IS  needed,  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
year  I  .sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  Sen- 
ator asking  if  he  needed  additional  space 
and.  if  so.  how  much  additional  space 
was  needed.  Responses  were  received 
from  72  out  of  100  Senators  indicating  a 
need  for  additional  space.  Among  Sen- 
ators who  are  chairmen  of  full  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees.  25  Senators  re- 
sponded, and  I  have  their  names.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  if  72  out  of  100  Sen- 
ators need  space  and  25  Senators  who  are 
chairmen  of  subcommittees  or  full  com- 
mittees need  additional  space,  the  situa- 
tion IS  .serious.  I  have  spent  many  hours 
and  days  with  Senators  in  going  over  the 
situation.  However,  I  can  only  sympathize 
vMth  Senators  because  we  have  no  addi- 
tional space  to  allocate. 

There  is  contained  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  which  I  assume  will  become  law 
sooner  or  later,  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. One  of  the  things  that  has  con- 
cerned us  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  committee  Is  where  it 
will  be  located,  for  there  is  no  space 
available  whatever. 

After  liearlng  from  so  many  Senators 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  additional 
space — and  a  few  said  they  did  not  need 
additional  space — we  held  hearings.  A 
number  of  Senators  appeared  and  testi- 
fied with  respect  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple they  have  on  their  staffs  and  the  ad- 
ditional space  that  would  be  required  for 
staff  members  We  had  no  one  testify 
they  did  not  need  space.  Everyone  who 
came  in  and  testified  said  he  did  need 
additional  space. 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
spendiiiK'  any  more  money  than  we  need 
to  spend  I  know  that  money  does  not 
come  easily.  We  do  not  want  to  build 
new  buildings  The  land  covered  by  this 
bill  is  in  .square  725.  and  it  takes  in  all 
parts  of  the  alleys  and  streets  and  the 
curblines.  Included  In  the  property  Is 
the  Schotts  Alley  property  which  has  an 
apartment  on  it  and  the  Capitol  Hill 
.Apartment. 

A  ivther  exhaustive  study  was  made 
of  the  Capitol  Hill  Apartment  Building 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildint,'.  where  one  drives  down  to 
go  into  the  garage.  It  Is  approximately 
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30  feet  from  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
We  are  told  by  the  engineers  that  it 
would  be  very  easy,  and  not  expensive,  to 
build  ramps  from  the  new  office  building 
to  the  apartments,  In  order  to  provide 
space  in  that  building  for  Immediate  use, 
since  occupancy  could  be  secured.  We 
would  propose  to  keep  on  renting  the 
proi)erty,  or  as  much  of  the  property  as 
w  ould  be  deemed  to  be  wise  and  unneces- 
sary to  use. 

We  have  checked  and  find  that  there 
are  a  number  of  subcommittees,  a  num- 
ber of  file  rooms,  and  other  things  that 
could  be  moved  into  that  building — 
which  has  elevators,  meets  all  fire  stand- 
ards, and  has  air  conditioning  in  its 
windows.  So  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
l)iece  of  property  to  loosen  up  the  space 
situation  right  away. 

We  have  been  checking  on  the  value  of 
property  in  this  whole  area  and  are  find- 
ing' not  only  there,  but  throughout  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  sur- 
rounding areas,  that  the  value  of  prop- 
erty is  rapidly  increasing.  The  site  across 
the  street  by  the  Methodist  building 
upon  which  the  Reserve  officers  con- 
structed their  new  building,  sold  for 
$45.62  a  .square  foot.  That  is  an  expen- 
sive piece  of  property.  Thus,  property  is 
going  up  all  the  time.  I  am  told  that 
nearly  $1  million  was  spent  on  refurbish- 
ing, rebuilding,  and  remodeling  the  old 
Carroll  Arms  Hotel.  The  Government 
owns  the  major  part  of  the  land  in  that 
particular  block  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  not  ready  to  build  on  this  land, 
but  we  do  need  to  acquire  it  so  that  we 
can  have  access  to  a  part  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Apartment  building  immediately.  If 
we  do  not  act  now,  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  may  remodel  those  apartments  and 
add  another  8500,000,  $200,000,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  on  to  the  price  that  we 
would  have  to  pay  for  it  today. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  authorization 
to  spend  up  to  $1,250,000.  That  is  the 
best  estimate  we  can  get  from  the  real 
estate  people  for  which  the  property 
could  be  purchased.  I  believe  that  we 
should  go  ahead  and  buy  it  and  get  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  property  on  which 
we  can  expand,  and  it  should  therefore 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Mr,  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  PONG.  Speaking  for  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  speaking  as  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  heartiLv  endorse  the 
pending  bill  because  it  will  give  us  suffi- 
cient land  on  which  to  build  additional 
office  space  for  Senators  who  are  so  badly 
in  need  of  office  space  right  now. 

The  New  Senate  Office  Building  has 
been  filled  to  capacity  since  it  first  was 
occupied  in  1958.  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1959,  and  since  then  my  office  work- 
load has  increased  fourfold.  I  have  had 
to  hire  more  employees  to  handle  the  in- 
creased volume  of  work.  With  the  space 
allotted  to  me,  my  staff  is  overcrowded  to 
an  intolerable  degree.  There  is  insuffi- 
cient space  to  accommodate  more  than  a 
handful  of  constituents  in  my  reception 
room. 


When  the  bill  was  before  us  last  Au- 
gust, we  circulated  a  letter  to  all  Sena- 
tors. Twelve  came  to  speak  before  the 
subcommittee  on  the  subject,  and  14 
submitted  statements  that  they  were 
badly  in  need  of  office  space.  After  the 
letter  had  had  time  to  circulate  to  all 
Senators,  we  found  that  72  of  them 
needed  more  office  sijace.  Twenty-six 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen 
declared  that  they  also  need  more  office 
space. 

It  is  appalling  for  Senate  offices  and 
Senate  committee  offices  to  iiave  to  work 
under  their  present,  cramped  conditions. 
For  example,  in  my  office  the  members  of 
my  staff  keep  falling  over  each  other 
because  there  is  not  enough  office  space 
for  them  in  which  to  work,  or  for  the 
desks,  files,  and  machinery  necessary 
to  run  an  office. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  in 
the  sum  of  $1,250,000  for  the  proposed 
land  acquisition,  which  is  not  a  large 
sum.  If  we  do  not  buy  the  land  now,  it 
will  be  increasing  in  value  as  the  years 
go  by. 

I  remember  reading  an  account  of 
George  Washington  eiicouraging  his 
nephew  to  buy  land  back  in  1776.  He 
told  his  nephew  that  he  had  better  start 
buying  land  because  with  the  pressure 
of  population,  land  value  was  going  to 
increase.  That  was  nearly  200  years  ago, 
and  it  certainly  has  been  our  experience 
that  land  in  this  country  has  increased 
in  value  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Since  I  came  to  Washington.  I  liave 
noticed  that  land  has  increased  in  value 
in  the  entire  metropolitan  area  which 
has  a  population  at  present  of  2.500,000 
people.  It  is  estimated  that,  by  the  year 
2000,  there  will  be  5  million  i>eople  living 
here. 

Tlius,  with  that  kind  of  pressure  ex- 
erted upon  the  value  of  land,  it  will 
certainly  go  up.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  very  wise  for  us  to  purchase  these 
parcels  of  land  at  this  time  for  the  price 
of  approximately  $1,250,000.  If  we  were 
not  to  purchase  it  now.  then  possibly 
in  later  years  we  will  have  to  pay  double 
that  amount. 

The  committee  is  not  asking  that  the 
building  be  constructed  at  this  time. 
We  imderstand  the  stringency  of  our  fi- 
nancial situation  at  this  time,  and  we 
recognize  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
ask  that  the  building  be  erected  now.  But 
we  do  ask  that  the  land  be  purchased  be- 
cause it  is  needed,  and  we  should  buy 
it  at  this  time  when  the  price  is  not  so 
high. 

Mr.  President.  I  heartily  endorse  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works  for  his  efforts  in 
holding  the  hearings  on  the  pending  bill 
and  shepherding  it  through  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

I  believe  that  I  can  speak  for  the  junior 
Senators  of  both  parties,  and  for  myself, 
when  I  say  that  the  conditions  under 


which  we  are  forcing  our  staffs  to  work 
in  the  two  Senate  Office  Buildings  are 
uneconomical  and  ridiculous. 

My  own  situation  is  not  atypical;  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
on  the  floor;  Ills  office  space  u.sed  to  be 
right  down  the  liall  from  mine,  on  the 
sixth  floor,  and  he  knows  whereof  I 
speak — my  office  is  comprised  of  six 
rooms,  each  approximately  17  by  18  feet, 
for  a  total  of  306  .square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Subtracting  areas  necessary  for 
opening  and  closing  the  doors  leading 
into  the  legislation  section,  the  total  area 
left  for  the  people  in  the  room,  five  of 
them,  is  90  .square  feet — 18  feet  apiece. 
The  space  for  each  employee  is  only  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  the  minimum  of  75  to 
100  square  feet  ;or  one  person  in  an  or- 
dinary efficient  standard  office  operation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  business  in 
this  country — General  Motors,  Du  Pont, 
the  .smallest  law  office — that  would  iier- 
mit  the  inefficiencies  and  the  ridiculous 
overcrowding  that  go  on  in  the  congres- 
sional offices  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Every  time  I  go  into  the  Execu- 
tive Offices  of  our  Government  and  see 
the  adequate  and  proper  housing  and 
working  conditions  of  their  staffs,  and 
then  come  back  to  mine  and  see  the  con- 
ditions that  our  young  men  and  women 
have  to  work  under — and  I  refer  to  Sen- 
ator Byrd's,  and  Senator  Brewster's, 
and  Senator  Hatfield's,  and  all  the  of- 
fices I  happen  to  visit — it  makes  me  a 
little  angrier.  It  is  cutting  off  your  nose 
to  spite  your  face. 

Those  proponents  of  economy  who 
would  economize  at  the  expense  of  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  staffs  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  ever-increasing 
weakening  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  ever-increasing  strength  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  up.setting  of  llie 
tripartite  system  of  our  Government.  Wc 
properly  appropriate  funds  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive branches.  This  bill  to  jJiovide 
adequate  quarters  for  the  Senate  should 
have  been  passed  here  long  ago.  There 
should  have  been  adequate  working 
space  for  our  employees  long  ago. 

I  just  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  1, 
and  tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Jordan!,  that  I  think  not  only  Sen- 
ators owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States  do. 

My  mail  load  lias  increased  from  a 
handful  to  hundreds  of  letters  a  day  in 
just  4  years.  That  is  not  atypical.  The 
same  has  liappened  in  offices  of  other 
Senators.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  sees  three  times  as 
many  constituents  as  liis  father  did.  In 
order  for  us  to  truly  represent  our  people 
and  protect  their  interests,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  have  adequate  conditions  for 
our  employees  to  work  under,  so  they  do 
not  have  to  work  under  sweatshop  condi- 
tions. 

I  certainly  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  leadership 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 
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I  now  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  hiKhly 
commend  tiie  Senator  and  Uls  commit- 
tee tor  the  way  they  handled  the  prob- 
lems i)f  spate  and  for  Iheir  patience  and 
endurance  I  iuaie  no  complauU  to  make. 
I  have  bec-n  treated  all  ritiht  But  I  do 
have  need  for  space 

I  was  here  wlien  we  had  a  disasree- 
ment  about  Ahether  tlie  new  building 
should  be  constructtcl  It  is  unthinkable 
now  that  there  should  iiave  been  dis- 
agreement about  it.  but  it  had  been  de- 
layed for  a  ionii!  time 

My  work  has  more  Uian  tripled  since 
I  .-started  to  iKrcupy  the  .sfjace  I  have  now 
My  employees  had  to  put  desks  in  corn- 
dors  and  anypUuie  else,  wherever  they 
could  iLnd  room,  and  i>eople  would  brush 
by  Uiem  all  day  lon« 

Even  though  the  chairman  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  trying  to  take  i.are 
of  us,  witli  respect  to  a  small  cominittee, 
sucli  as  the  Ktluc.  Ciinuiiittfe.  we  have 
not  had  lull  stair  space  ytt.  We  are  in 
tUiee  :it4iaiate  rooms  We  have  no  place 
to  meet  or  do  our  wort  I  commend  liira 
highly  for  moving  furtlier  on  tins  bill 
I  iiope  notlung  will  stop  it  or  delay  it  at 
all. 

I  heard  what  the  '"■enator  from  Mary- 
land said.  Let  me  tmpliasize  tins  i>oint. 
A  Senator  s  niQce  lias  L>ecome  a  combina- 
tion of  many  thuiKs.  lx*yond  wliat.  In  the 
old  days,  a  Senator  iiad  to  do  It  tias 
iiumeroos  executive  functions,  tiiat  is. 
It  has  to  iiandle  >o  many  thin»:s  tliat  are 
pending  ui  tiie  executive  brantii  of  the 
Government  We  are  overwiielrned  by  tiie 
numtx-T  of  letters  we  receive.  They  are 
kxitimate  letters.  'Iliey  pertain  to  Fed- 
eral questions  We  have  overwhelminE: 
correstH)ndence. 

The  least  we  could  do  would  be  to  pro- 
vide our  ctiLstituenti-  witli  ejioueh  room 
for  .)ur  i):!it.-e  staffs  to  take  care  of  these 
matters. 

The  hmd  is  going  to  cost  a  Kreat  deal 
of  money,  but  it  will  cost  more  next  week 
or  next  year  or  later  than  it  will  now 
We  have  some  intolerable  conditions  I 
know  that  many  of  our  colleatrues  are  far 
worse  oil  than  I  am  We  must  net  here. 
OUierwLse  we  will  be  neglecting  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  pet)ple 
we  represent. 

I  tlmnk  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me  I  want  to  assure 
him  that  I  will  remain  here  as  lon^;  as 
the  bill  IS  before  us  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  do  to  sustain  his  position. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  May 
I  ask  the  Senator  a  question"  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Senator  and  I  luive  st>ent 
several  hours  tryint;  to  find  .space  for  the 
Etiucs  Committee? 

Mr  STENNIS  That  is  true  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  been  matml- 
ficent.  He  fias  had  his  statT  work  nn  It 
and  has  tried  to  help  us  in  every  waj'. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Is  the 
conmuttee  not  located  in  tW(j  or  three 
different  places? 

Mr.  STENNIS  Yes;  we  are  tn  three 
places  If  I  had  not  liad  a  little  "cubby'" 
here  m  the  Capitol,  we  would  not  ha\e 
had  a  place  to  meet  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
tliank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virninia  Mr  in-esident. 
I  wisli  to  join  tlie  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi in  commenainR  tlie  distint'uished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Itules  and 
Admmistration.  the  Senator  Irom  North 
Carolma  Mr  Jordan  i.  und  the  distin- 
t;uislied  ciiairnian  of  tlie  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
KliUA  IMr  Randoli'hI,  on  the  diliKent 
attention  winch  liiey  luive  t;iven  to  try- 
ins  to  ijrovide  additional  .^pacc  for  Mem- 
bers of  llic  Senate 

I  tlimk  the  Senator  from  Mussi.s.sip;il 
I  Mr.  SrtKNis  I  made  an  important  i>omt 
wlien  he  brouxiit  i>u\.  a  moment  aKO  that, 
if  the  Senate  does  need  additional  space 
ui:d  does  need  additional  land,  it  is  :to- 
ms;  to  be  far  cheaper  to  obtain  lliat  prop- 
erty now  than  it  will  be  if  we  delay  a 
year  or  2  years  or  any  other  leneth  of 
time. 

I  live  in  a  State  of  5  million  i>er.sons. 
almost  5  million  Viri-'mians  nslu  here 
adjacent  to  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  a  total  of  five  rooms 
to  iiperate  from.  ^■Ml  of  tiie  otHjple  who 
come  to  my  office  in  the  Senate  Office 
liuilduiK  must  ix*  ticcommodaled  m  one 
Very  .small  reception  rcmni.  .so  small  that 
most  of  tlie  deleKations  must  remam  in 
the  hall  and  cannot  come  into  the  room. 

I  liave  adeouate  allowances  for  staff. 
I  i!o  hot  need  more  money  for  staff.  If 
ntce.ssary.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  1  will  tnve 
back  some  uf  luy  money  for  the  staff. 
But  A  hat  I  do  need,  and  in  talkmg  with 
utiier  Senators  \^liat  I  lind  so  many  Sena- 
tors need.  IS  more  office  space,  more  space 
uliere  tiny  can  conduct  the  public  busl- 
;if-..s, 

M>  mail  luiis  tremendously  heavy  Tlie 
nuir.ljer  of  visittirs  coming  to  niy  office 
is  increiismK  all  the  time. 

I  empliasue  at  this  [)oint  that  I  want 
Viruinians  to  come  iiere  to  the  Capital  of 
the  I'nititi  States.  I  want  liiose  that  I 
liave  the  honor  to  represent  in  tlie  Ui3. 
Senate  to  come  to  the  Capital  and  pre- 
sent their  views  luid  present  any  com- 
plaints they  may  have  m  renard  to  ^;ov- 
emment  and  present  iuii  of  their  think- 
ing in  regard  to  (joverrunental  pliiloso- 
Phy. 

I  'Aant  to  see  iis  many  i>eople  as  possi- 
ble, but  it  Is  very  difficult  to  serve  the 
public  interest  .uid  to  ser\'e  the  people 
when  the  Members  "I  the  Senate  have 
such  tnade<iuate  acconunodations  In 
which  to  conduct  the  public  business, 

.\s  I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr.  President. 
I  Ai.sh  to  emphasise  tins  [)oint:  If  It  Is 
necessary,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  to 
reduce  the  .illowances  wldch  Senators 
are  permitted  to  use  for  the  fiirins  of 
.stall  [>ersonnel.  I  would  ratlier  sec  my 
allowance  reductxl  ajid  have  that  money 
put  into  additional  facilities,  where  we 
can  better  conduct  the  bu.siness  of  the 
public 

I  supixirt  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
citua  in  their  endeavors  to  correct  what 
I  think  IS  a  very  9er1ou5  situation  con- 
fronting most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr  STENKLS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  Ui  me  for  a  brief  stat<-mont. 
|x>rtinent  to  what  tfie  Senivtor  fn:im  Vir- 
^'inia  has  .said? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Canjlina  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mi.swi.ssippi 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  cotn- 
mr-nd  the  Senator  from  Virsinla  for  iin 
exc<>Uent  statement  Ho  included  a  immt 
that  IS  aLso  jHrtinent  in  my  cas«^'.  I  do 
not  want  or  need  more  money  for  staff 
hire:  I  turn  back  .some  now  But  I  do  not 
havp  ro.)m  for  the  staff  I  have  to  work 
efficiently.  That  is  the  need.  I  think  many 
of  as  are  in  tho  same  catecon.-  We  could 
lielp  pay  for  lYv  extra  space  with  the 
m<i:iev  'a  e  turn  back  in 

Mr  liVRD  (f  Vir^'uda.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
permit  me  to  m.ike  this  further  state- 
ment. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  hit  a  key  point  in  emphasizing; 
the  need  for  space,  not  additional  clerk 
hire 

We  are  not  trylns  to  iiicrea.se  the  cost 
of  tK)\emment  We  are  tryinc  to  arranse 
for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  have 
adequate  facilities  to  do  the  job  tliey  arc 
sent  liere  to  do.  I  submit  that  when  you 
represent  a  State  of  nearly  .'i  million  !)eo- 
ple.  and  have  only  five  relatively  .small 
rooms  in  which  to  conduct  ail  of  their 
bu.siness.  more  space  is  .severely  needed. 

Mr  J0RD.\N  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Viririnia.. 

Mr.  PROXMHiE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenaUjr  yield? 

Mr  JORDANof  North  Carolina.  I  have 
aereed  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
-Maska  After  he  finishes,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  WLsconsin. 

Mr  BARTI.ETT.  I  thank  the  distln- 
s'uished  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
believe  that  in  brinsing  this  bill  before 
the  Sennt«  today,  he  is  performing  a 
.service,  ultimately,  m  behalf  of  the  public 
itself  I  commend  him  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  lor 
reportine  this  bill. 

I  think  they  are  rather  courageous,  as 
it  were,  in  presenting  it  to  the  Senate 
in  times  such  as  these.  I  am  sure  that  the 
public,  or  at  least  certain  sections  of  the 
public  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  -•situation,  may  l)e  aghast  at  the  idea 
that  the  Senate  proposes  to  spend  more 
money  to  build  more  office  space.  But 
after  all.  Mr.  President,  If  we  are  to  op- 
erate with  the  efficiency  we  ought  to,  cer- 
tainly it  is  most  imwise  to  liave  our  staff 
members  all  cramped  up  together. 

I.  too,  have  five  rooms,  as  does  Uie 
Senator  from  Virginia.  He  represents  ap- 
proximately 5  million  people.  Coming 
from  Alaska*  I  represent  fewer  than  300.- 
000.  Even  s.0.  Mr.  President.  I  have  13  or 
14  .staff  members.  They  are  all  busy. 

When  Alaska  became  a  State  back  in 
1959.  I  moved  over  to  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol  after  having  been  delegate 
from  the  then  Territory  of  Alaska  for  14 
years.  If  my  recollection  is  correct,  four 
or  five  of  us  came  over  to  this  side  of  the 
Capitol  from  the  other  side  at  that  time, 
and  we  were  confident  that  our  burdens 
here  would  be  much  lighter  than  they 
had  been  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  two  basic  reasons. 

One  was  that  the  grant  of  statehood 
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provided  that  many  governmental  func- 
tions which  had  theretofore  been  per- 
formed here,  when  Alaska  was  a  terri- 
tory— as  was  also  true  of  Hawaii — were 
automatically  transferred  to  the  State 
capitals,  Juneau  in  the  case  of  Alaska, 
and  Honolulu  in  the  case  of  Hawaii. 

Before  that  time,  it  would  not  be  much 
of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Congress 
was  the  city  council  for  Alaska  and  for 
Hawaii,  because  the  organic  acts  under 
which  those  territories  operated,  while 
they  were  grants  of  authority,  in  a  way, 
in  another  way,  they  were  not.  because 
there  were  limitations  written  all  through 
them  as  to  what  the  territorial  legisla- 
tures could  not  do. 

So  we  knew  our  burden  would  be 
greatly  relieved  because  of  this  transfer 
of  authority  from  Washington  to  Hono- 
lulu and  to  Juneau.  There  was  another — 
and  we  thought  compelling — reason  why 
we  felt  our  burdens  would  be  lighter.  As 
Delegate,  I  had  to  do  the  total  job  my- 
self. With  statehood,  there  were  three  of 
us:  one  Representative  in  the  House  and 
two  Senators  in  this  body. 

What  happened?  We  started  out  with 
these  four  or  five  i)eople,  including  my- 
self, and  quickly  discovered  that  a  Sen- 
ator is  not  only  a  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  from  Wisconsin,  from  Virginia. 
from  Hawaii,  or  whatever  State  it  might 
be,  but  he  is  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  Our  work  multiplied  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate.  As  I  say.  we  now  have  13 
or  14  people.  They  are  too  crowded. 

Some  of  those  people  are  well  paid, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to — and,  in  fact, 
they  cannot — perform  efficiently,  if  they 
do  not  have  a  little  jirivacy.  if  their  desks 
immediately  adjoin  those  of  other  per- 
sons: and  we  are  doins  the  ])eople  of  the 
United  States  a  distinct  disservice  in  not 
providing  ourselves  with  adequate  office 
space. 

I  heard  the  statements  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  I  applaud  them  for  stating 
they  do  not  necessarily  need  all  their 
clerk  hire,  and  that  in  order  to  provide 
some  of  the  money  which  additional  of- 
fice space  for  the  Senate  would  require, 
they  would  even  be  willing  to  turn  back 
part  of  their  clerk  hire. 

I  am  sure  that  they  are  among  the 
few  in  that  happy  situation.  All  of  us 
know  that  some  Senators  have  to  hire, 
out  of  their  own  private  purses,  addi- 
tional peor>le. 

They  simply  do  not  receive  enough 
money  under  the  existing  law  to  have  the 
size  staff  to  do  the  kind  of  job  required  at 
the  present  time  for  their  individual 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  all  the  other 
proponents  of  the  pending  measure  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  we  will  speedily 
pass  the  bill  and  that  appropriate  action 
will  thereafter  be  taken  to  correct  the 
situation  which,  in  my  judgment,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
thu  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  whether  there  Is  any  notion  as 
to  when  the  addition  to  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  for  which  the  land  is  be- 
ing procured  may  be  completed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  There 
is  no  present  prospect  of  building  the  ad- 
dition, regardless  of  iiow  badly  it  is 
needed.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  we 
need  to  get  the  land  so  that  we  will  have 
it  to  build  on  when  conditions  permit. 

As  the  Senator  probably  knows,  the 
present  building  was  built  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  finished  at  some  future 
date  on  that  land.  However,  we  have  no 
plans  to  do  that  now. 

We  know  that  we  can  take  the  Capitol 
Hill  Apartments  and  use  part  of  the 
building  now  as  soon  as  tenants  can  be 
moved  out.  That  space  can  be  put  to  good 
use.  It  is  usable  space.  It  is  easy  to  get  to. 
It  is  right  next  to  us.  It  would  not  dis- 
advantage anybody  because  it  could  be 
done  very  easily.  However,  we  do  not  plan 
to  introduce  legislation  to  build  a  build- 
ing in  the  very  near  future 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hard  to  get  this  information  from  read- 
ing the  report,  but  how  many  snuarc  feet 
are  involved? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  There 
are  six  parcels  of  land  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  Federal  Government.  It  involves 
31,644  square  feet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  is  the  cost  of 
this  project  so  great?  It  seems  to  be  a 
tremendous  cost  for  a  relatively  small 
area.  The  cost  has  been  mentioned  as  be- 
ing $1,250,000.  Is  it  based  on  the  cost  of 
similar  land  in  this  area,  and,  if  so,  is  it 
documented? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  Reserve  Officers  Build- 
ing is  across  the  street.  That  land  was 
acquired   for  $45.62   a   square   foot. 

This  land  has  two  buildings  on  it.  One 
of  the  buildings  would  not  be  used  for 
our  purposes,  but  the  other  one  could 
be  used  for  the  time  being.  Of  course, 
it  would  have  to  be  eventually  torn  down. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  land  be  ac- 
quired by  some  kind  of  condemnation 
proceedings? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
necessary.  We  also  checked  the  assessed 
valuation  of  this  land. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Virtually  all  of  the 
argument  so  far  in  favor  of  purchasing 
the  land  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  is  that  the  cost 
of  the  land  is  increasing  all  the  time  and 
that  if  we  postpone  the  purchase  of  this 
land  it  will  cost  much  more  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Has  there  been  any  documentation  or 
estimate  to  show  liow  rapidly  the  cost 
of  land  has  been  increasing  in  this  area? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  has  been  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  5  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  gives  me  a  little 
hesitation. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  has 
risen  even  higher  than  that  in  some  lo- 
calities. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  If  It  la  increasing 


at  the  rate  of  5  percent  or  even  10  per- 
cent a  year.  I  would  be  very  hesitant 
because  all  the  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  the  Federal  Government 
takes  money  out  of  the  private  .sector, 
it  takes  out  funds  which  will  earn  a  re- 
turn of  12  percent  a  year  before  taxes, 
and  that  is  a  fair  comparison. 

If  we  take  money  that  is  earning  12 
percent  a  year  before  taxes  and  invest  it 
in  a  pro.icct  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  .says  will  yield  5  jiercent 
in  teiTns  ot  .saviiiRs  on  land  cost — and 
that  is  the  only  reason  I  have  heard  ad- 
vanced .so  far,  plus  something  tor  park- 
ing, a  relatively  modest  or  minor  bene- 
fit— it  seems  that  it  might  not  be  a  good 
investment. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  were  to  con- 
siJer  that  fact.  After  all,  we  are  taking 
money  out  of  the  private  .sector.  This 
money  involves  corporate  income  taxes 
which,  if  not  taxed,  would  be  reinvested 
and  would  earn  on  the  basis  of  all  of 
the  statistics  I  have  seen  12  i^ercent  or 
15  percent  or  more.  It  does  not  seem  that 
this  would  be  a  justifiable  investment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  recite  to 
the  Senator  my  experience  with  a  jiiece 
of  land  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  Twelve 
years  ago.  a  corporation  of  which  I  am 
president,  bout^ht  a  i)iece  ot  land  involv- 
ing 135,000  square  feet.  The  land  was 
purchased  by  our  company  for  8465,000. 
We  sold  that  land  just  2  weeks  ago  for 
SI. 7  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  we  can  f;et 
all  kinds  of  examples  involving  the  in- 
creased cost  of  land  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  examples  that  show  a  much 
more  rapid  increase.  We  can  see  ex- 
amples of  increases  M  5  iiercent,  10 
percent,  or  even  20  percent. 

My  question  was  directed  to  this  par- 
ticular land  in  Washington.  D.C..  a  rela- 
tively few  feet  from  where  we  are  now. 
I  have  received  the  answer  that  that 
land  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
a  year  or  perhaps  more.  That  is  what  we 
would  have  to  be  guided  by,  rather  than 
the  increasing  cost  of  land  in  Hawaii. 
Alaska,  or  any  other  State. 

Mr.  FONG.  Land  is  increasing  in  value 
all  over  the  United  States.  We  find 
everywhere  that  there  are  increases  in 
land  values.  That  is  especially  true  in 
this  metropolitan  area,  where  we  now 
have  a  population  of  2.5  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  year  2000,  we  will 
have  5  million  people  living  here.  The 
pressure  on  the  price  of  land  will  be  so 
great  that  this  land  will  increase  in  value 
tremendously. 

I  believe  that  the  estimate  given  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  value  of  this  land  will 
increase  by  5  percent  or  10  percent  a 
year  is  very  pessimistic.  I  think  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  very  conservative. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  even 
If  the  value  of  the  land  should  increase 
at  a  more  rapid  rate,  it  Is  a  good  bet  that 
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we  will  be  taking  money  out  of  the  pri- 
vate accU^T  that  l.s  eamlriK  12  percent.  It 
aeertis  to  me  that  we  could  niaice  a  slroiiK 
case  that  now,  when  we  uritenUy  need  to 
keep  our  spending  down  and  when  the 
Senate  of  the  Unittxl  Statt-s  acted  by  a 
strung  vote  U^  cut  expt-ndilurts  by  $6 
billion  tlus  ytuir.  tijr  us  to  turn  aiuuiid 
and  sperul  S  1.260  000  fur  S4irn«UunK  U.at 
miKht  benefit  u.s  r.s  Senators  witii  the 
notion  that  at  some  tuiie  in  the  future 
we  mjxnt  build  a  rw*  Senate  office  build- 
ing. Ls  incoriMstent.  .s»if -.serving,  and 
^  certainly  would  set  a  bad  example. 

Mr  FON'G  The  coniniittee  was  not 
alone  in  arruinii:  at  the  tact  that  tlu^  13 
an  urgent  n.atler.  Se\€-nty-t*o  out  of 
one  liundred  Senators  say  that  more 
space  l.s  uruently  needed  However,  be- 
cause of  tile  stringent  financial  .situation 
of  the  Government,  we  have  not  recom- 
mended that  we  build  on  the  land  at  this 
time.  However,  two  buildings  on  the  land 
ceiuld  be  immediately  turned  into  use  by 
the  St-nators. 

Mr  PROXMIKE  That  Is  a  good  argu- 
ment, fcnt  If  the  situation  Is  urgent  In 
ternvs  of  providing  more  space  now  for 
Senator-;,  tnat  Ls  a  vcrj"  strong  argument 
for  building  a  building  However,  we  are 
not  t;oin-;  to  build  ;t  I  am  told,  and  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  no  plans  to  bmld  the 
building  m  the  nexi  year  or  tiie  year 
after  or  the  year  after 

Under  these  circuni.stance?.  when  we 
are  taking  money  out  of  the  private 
.sector,  money  that  1>  more  productive  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  sliouKi  take 
that  money  out  and  put  it  into  land  on 
which  we  miKht  build  in  the  future, 
when  the  m'jst  authoritative  estimate  we 
can  set  ts  that  we  would  save  5  or  10 
percer.t  a  \t;ir  bv  piirchasiniT  the  land 

Mr  PONG  Tl.e  committee  really 
wants  to  build,  but  because  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  Government,  it  has 
refrained  from  asking  Congres.s  to  appro- 
priate the  T.oney  to  build  H(jwever.  be- 
cause two  t,'ood  buildings  are  on  this 
land.  W','  feti  that  we  a?uld  alle'.  late  to  a 
certiun  extent  the  pressure  on  Ser".at<;rs 
now  and  u.->e  these  buildings  for  the 
Senators 

Mr.  President  the  senior  Senator  fn  m 
Kentucky  i  Mr.  Co<jper  i  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Is  nec- 
essarily absent  today  However,  he  had 
preptircd  a  statement  giving  his  views  on 
S    2484 

I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  that  hi$  stalt.'- 
mei'.t  be  [Tinted  in  the  REcORn 

The  PRESIDING  Of-TnCER  Without 
objectun,  it  is  so  ordered. 

St.vtsment  Br  Senatos  Cooper 

The  bin  S  2484,  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  the  atldltlotial  Senate  Office  8\illdlng 
site  would  aiithcrize  the  Architect  "f  the 
Cfiplti'l  to  ioqul.'-e  ttie  lived  .uid  buildings  in 
Square  725  to  the  east  i>f  the  .New  Senate 
i.>tf.Le  BvulUin^  wmh  t:ie  >.'X''eptlon  of  Lot  885 
oa  wtucb  the  BelmL>t<,t  U  >u^e  tiuw  atiuids.  It 
wuuld  also  autht^riiie  the  .\.-cmLect  of  the 
Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate  OfTlce 
Building  Corr.mlsBlon,  to  provide  (r>r  the 
dennolltlon  of  structures  uri  this  pf-iperty 
and  pending  demolition  either  to  use  the 
buildings  for  Ooveranient  purposeo  or  to 
Ifivse  them  I"he  amount  of  ih«  uppropna- 
lion  authoriaed  by   the  bill  is  »1  JoO.Ooo 

The  piirp<jse  of  the  bill,  ai  dated  In  the 
C'liunlttee  report.  Is   to  have  the  necessary 


sit*-  *.  uliihle  at  -Hill  h  time  iih  the  >ul<ll!luii  !.i 
Lhe  .Ww  Sfoaie  0(IlL-e  Bulldl'jg  can  be  coii- 
str-icted  md  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the 
coBt  -if  the  «lt*> 

i'he  repi<rt  stAU»  llie  %lt"W  that  "In  the 
r^Asoiiiitilv  ncir  future  It  will  ^)e  niandiit<'ry 
to  con.struct  an  addition  t<  the  New  Senate 
Offl.e  Building  '  It  sL-ilee  .li-x)  that  la  Mew 
of  the  present  lieiivy  flnanclal  ciinuiutmeii'a 
if  the  United  Stiites  Gii\  crnment.  tins  Is  n't 
the  appropriate  time  to  initiate  cnnatructlcjn 
nf  thi-;  b:idlv  ne«HlPd  luldltlnn  '  It  seems  to 
me  thdt  iius  rcisiiniiig  sh'Mild  be  applied  as 
well  t.i  the  priposHl  Ui  iUthi.rtze  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  tliJin  tl  nallum  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  site  for  sufh  au  extenblnn 

The  Congress  aiiU  the  country  ire  n^w 
faced  With  meeting  the  he.ivy  expenses  nf  the 
war  in  Vietnam  The  President  hjis  ;)rnp.«ed 
:\n  mrnnie  tax  surcharge  While  there  may 
not  be  .»<reement  on  prtnritlca.  eiu-li  uf  the 
nsral  l'J68  approprlat  lon.s  bills  that  have 
com'-  before  the  C  ingres-s.  and  nearly  every 
pri>p<i«ai  Ui  authirlze  appropriations  tor  Uie 
exuiiuaou  i>f  old  pr^.»;rauui  ur  the  Uiumciin} 
i.if  ae*  progr.'ims.  h.ta  been  ctjislderi'd  AilU 
attentliin  to  the  dllficult  fiscal  slluiitli.n  and 
the  sl.'.e  .)f  the  prospectl' e  deficit  I  h.ive 
voted  for  rwluctinns  in  appniprlatlons  .md 
in  authorizations,  and  we  unow  that  further 
reductlMig.  the  |x  r.tjHinenicnt  of  s<iue  prjj- 
e<t,v  and  the  deferral  ol  other  programs  ntay 
be  expected  For  il  steps  to  reduce  expeiidi- 
turea  aiul  control  fiscal  pressures  are  not 
tiUceu,  the  heu'.  y  ci>».t  of  Inflation  will  be 
borne  bv  all  and  efpecliilly  bv  retired  per- 
st-iis  and  thoic  having  fixed  and  low  in- 
comes 

An  extension  of  the  New  Semite  Otlice 
Building  m.iy  become  necc5j.ary,  a-'id  it  is 
t.-'i"  'lial  the  'S,«i  .if  the  site  to  be  acquired 
may  uurej^e  But.  it  is  my  view  that  tius  Is 
an  expenditure  which  should  be  postponed — 
in  the  same  wiv  that  other  non-essential 
projects   are   beini;    p.istpi  ned. 

When  S  3484  *:i8  before  the  Coranuttee 
on  Public  Works.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  at<alnst  re<■ommendln^•  that  the  Senate 
authiTi/e  !iu.  li  \i\  expenditure  iit  this  time, 
when  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  7-5  w.ts  ordered 
favorably  reported  For  the  reasons  I  have 
given.  I  oppose  the  passage  of  S.  2484 

Mr  WnJTAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  tlie  bill  on  the  tl(X)r  today  does 
not  authorize  the  buildiru;  of  a  new  build- 
uwi.  but  merely  tJie  purcha.se  of  land  for  a 
new  buildui^  If  and  when  we  have  a  bill 
to  provide  for  tlie  buildini,'  of  a  new  Sen- 
ate oifice  buildinn  or  an  extension  iif  the 
exisung  New  Senate  Ollice  Building, 
then  I  uitend  to  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  However.  I  am  concerned  about 
a  couple  of  problems  v^hich  I  believe  are 
serious  enouuh  to  merit  attention  even 
this  far  in  tlie  future 

There  certainly  is  no  question  in  any- 
one s  nuiid  who  has  taken  a  t-our  of  my. 
office  or.  from  what  I  have  seen,  of  any 
other  Senate  office,  that  the  US.  Senate 
IS  in  sore,  dire  need  of  additional  office 
space.  In  my  office  we  have  a  minimum 
of  hve  people  to  a  room  with  the  excep- 
tion of  my  own  office  and  the  reception 
room.  Even  the  reception  room  is  divided 
in  half  and  contains  three  secretaries  in 
addition  to  tlie  receptionist. 

Even  in  view  of  tliis  i^ross  shortage  of 
space,  however,  the  space  we  have — par- 
ticularly in  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing— I  seriously  believe  is  not  utilized  to 
the  best  decree.  We  have  a  uymsasium. 
for  instance,  m  both  buildings,  fnr  the 
sole,  exclusive  use  of  the  Senators,  and 
it  is  my  underst.anding  that  this  space 
in  the  new  building  is  hardly  used  at  all. 


Now.  certainly,  Uie  bare  miiumum  Uiat 
could  be  done  wltli  tills  space  would  be  to 
open  It  up  to  our  staff  memt)ers  to  allow 
Uiem  to  condition  their  bodies  A  more 
practical  solution,  however,  would  be  to 
convert  tin.-,  space  uitt)  offices  so  that  we 
do  not  iiave  to  use  all  the  broom  closets 
just  to  house  our  staff. 

I  would,  therefore,  stronnly  urge  Uiat 
in  the  design  of  the  new  buUdlns  or  ex- 
tension, more  emphasis  be  placed  on 
space  utilization  and  less  on  malchmg 
the  colors  of  Uie  marble. 

Another  seriou-s  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  needs  viewing  far  ui  ad- 
vance, us  the  problem  of  storage  space. 
My  i.il!ice  nianatter  lias  lobbied  me  and 
anyone  el.se  who  wduld  listen  to  her,  for 
some  cijiisidirable  period  of  time,  about 
the  inadequacies,  the  inconveniences, 
and  the  health  problem  involved  with 
the  dark,  dusty,  un ventilated  storage 
space  in  the  attic  and  in  the  subbase- 
ment.  I  am  Uild  by  lier  lliat  storage  at 
present  is  a  time-consuminK,  time-wast- 
inK  process  for  both  the  staff  members 
of  our  ollices  and  Uie  employees  of  the 
service  department. 

Present  storage  space  is  dirty,  hot.  and 
without  proi>er  ventilation  for  employees 
haviiiL'  to  work  there  for  any  IciiRth  of 
time  It  IS  far  removed  from  the  olHce 
and  LS  inacces.sible  after  5  \t.m. 

The  ideal  solution  to  this  problem 
would  be  t<j  have  a  storage  room  with 
buut-m  storage  .shelves  and  facilities  as 
a  part  of  the  suite  of  offices  which  each 
SenaU)r  occupies. 

With  these  brief  commt  nts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  will  take  my  seat,  but  aualn  ad- 
raoihshinn  tlie  planners  to  consider  these 
problems. 


AMENDMENT    OP     THE     LAND     AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  havrng  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
biLsmes.s,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lecisl.ntive  Clerk.  A 
bill  S  1401'  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  I0H5,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion, 
and  lusk  that  the  clerk  stale  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  mo- 
tion •.vill  be  stated. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
StMiator  has  a  li^ht  to  make  his  request, 
but  I  .-.liould,  like  the  motion  to  be  stated 
first. 

The  motion  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delawaie  i  Mr.  Williams  1  was  read 
by  the  assistant  legislative  clerk,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  move  to  recommit  S.  140X  to  the  Com- 
niittce  on  Interior  and  Insular  Allitlrs. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  aware  of  the  unanimous- 
con.se.1t  agreement  to  limit  debate  on  the 
EUender  amendment  on  Monday,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  a  vote  on  this  mo- 
tion first. 

The  pending  business  of  the  Senate  at 
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the  moment  is  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
.scrvatlon  Fund  Act;  \&  It  not? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  the 
motion  which  I  sent  to  the  desk  Is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
address  myself  very  briefly  to  that  mo- 
tion. Then  If  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wishes  to  discuss  the  other  bill' 
I  shall  be  willing  to  yield  the  floor,  but 
first  I  shotild  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
as  to  my  pending  amendment. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  reported  by  the  committee 
and  now  before  the  Senate,  would 
change  the  existing  law  in  this  manner: 
Under  existing  law  this  program  will  be 
funded  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$100  million  per  year.  Over  the  next  5 
years  this  agency  tmder  existing  law 
wx>iild  automatically  be  funded  with  $500 
million.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  un- 
wisely in  my  opinion,  recommended  that 
this  spending  authority  be  doubled  and 
that  $1  billion  be  provided  over  the  next 
5  years  instead  of  $500  million,  which  is 
the  amount  authorized  under  existing 
law. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  necessity  of  i-aising  taxes,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  neces- 
sity of  curtailing  expenses,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Members  of  the  House  as  well 
as  many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  in- 
sisting that  there  be  a  cancellation  of 
obllgatlonal  authority  which  is  pres- 
ently outstanding — a  point  with  which 
I  agree — it  does  not  make  sense  to  dou- 
ble the  obligational  spending  authority 
under  this  program. 

Congress  and  the  administration  must 
establish  some  priorities  in  this  country 
as  to  which  programs  should  be  in- 
creased and  which  can  be  decreased.  As 
we  increase  item  X  we  must  at  the  same 
time  decide  whether  or  not  we  can  de- 
crease in  another  field.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  justify  doubling  the  build- 
ing of  parks,  golf  courses,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  popular  as  those  pro- 
grams may  be,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  witli  a  S28  billion  deficit.  Such 
action  Is  not  the  proper  approach  to 
control  spending.  Certainly  we  should 
not  double  that  authorization. 

However,  in  reporting  the  bill  the 
committee  was  not  .satisfied  in  just  dou- 
bling the  authorization.  It  took  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  double  the  $500  million  pro- 
gram of  expenditm-e  over  the  next  5 
years  and  then  added  an  extra  $200  mil- 
lion. They  would  authorize  in  this  bill 
$1.2  biUlon.  which  is  $200  million  beyond 
the  amount  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  thought  should  be  spent.  That 
is  an  increase  of  $700  million  above  the 
existing  law. 

We  just  cannot  afford  it.  I  believe  this 
bill  should  be  recommitted  and  that  the 
existing  law  should  not  be  increased  at 
this  time.  The  present  program  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  and  to  operate 
for  the  next  5  j'ears  with  no  more  money 
than  it  has  been  operating  with  in  the 


preceding  5  or  10  years.  When  we  are 
talking  about  the  necessity  of  curtailing 
many  meritorious  programs,  it  is  not  the 
time  to  start  expanding  or  doubling 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  a  record  vote 
on  this  motion,  and  I  am  sure  it  can  be 
disposed  of  very  quickly.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  I  did  not  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  had  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  a  quorum  call  is  in 
progress. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  recess  shall  not  go  beyond 
1:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  16  min- 
utes p.m.;  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  1  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Inouye  in 
the  chair). 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF  1956— REFERRAL 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
[Mr,  Ellender]  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  [Mr.  Aiken], 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1051,  S.  1975.  a  bill  to  amend  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  U.S.S,  "PUEBLO" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  it  is 
over  3  months  since  the  PuebZo  was 
taken  into  custody  and  the  American 
crewmembers  were  Imprisoned  by  North 


Korea.  Fifteen  meetings  have  been  held 
to  date  on  this  issue  at  Panmunjom.  As 
spokesmen  for  the  U.N.  command  m 
Korea,  our  military  representatives  have; 
made  demands  for  the  release  of  the 
crew.  The  North  Korean  military  leiMe- 
sentatlves  have  coimtered  with  charges 
and  demands  of  their  own.  Back  and 
forth  has  gone  the  football  of  recrimina- 
tion. All  the  while,  the  Americans  who 
were  aboard  the  Pueblo  have  remained 
in  the  custody  of  the  North  Koreans. 

The  Pueblo  incident  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  recede  from  our  attention.  In  a 
direct  and  immediate  sense,  there  is  a 
compelling  and  continuing  responsibility 
to  the  crew  members  who  are  interned 
in  North  Korea.  The  return  of  these 
men — alive — ought  to  be,  and  is,  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  this  Government. 

After  all.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Pueblo 
was  sent,  on  orders,  into  a  position  al- 
most within  sight  of  the  North  Korean 
coast.  Those  are  misty  waters  where 
legal  rights  under  international  law  skirt 
the  .shoals  of  obscure  intelligence  opera- 
tions. The  crew  of  the  Pueblo  was  ex- 
posed to  great  risks  in  the  name  of  this 
Government.  Owing  to  them,  therefore. 
is  every  effort  which  this  Government 
can  majce.  and  is  making,  to  secure  their 
release — I  repeat — their  release  alive. 

As  I  see  it,  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  faced  is  not  so  much  to  prove  a  legal 
point  as  to  pry  loose  a  crew.  In  dealing 
with  the  North  Koreans,  I  would  hope 
that  the  asseverations  to  sustain  the  for- 
mer will  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  practicalities  of  the  latter. 

Insofar  as  legalities  are  concerned 
may  I  say  that  from  the  information 
which  has  been  made  available  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  the  United  Nations  by 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  there  is  every 
reason  to  accept,  and  I  do,  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Pueblo  was  taken  in  inter- 
national waters  and,  hence,  not  legally 
vulnerable  to  the  seizure  to  which  it  was 
subjected.  In  this  connection,  we  have, 
for  example,  the  assurance  of  fonner 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  In  a  joint  interview  with  Secre- 
tary Rusk  on  the  TV  program  "Meet  the 
Press"  on  February  4,  1968,  he  stated 
that  the  commander  of  the  Pueblo  "had 
the  strictest  of  instructions  to  stay  in 
international  waters"  and  further  that 
"at  the  time  of  .seizure,  we  are  quite  po.si- 
tive  it — the  Pueblo — was  in  international 
waters." 

However,  Mr.  McNamara  in  the  same 
interview  added: 

I  thinlc  we  cinnot  say  beyond  n  ;  h.adow  of 
a  doubt  at  no  time  during  its  vovnge  It  en- 
tered North  Korean  waters.  .  .  .  T'nere  wa.s 
a  period  of  r.idlo  silence  appropriate  to  .Is 
mission  from  the  period  of  roughly  January 
10  to  J.'inuary  :!!  (In  other  words  for  about 
ten  rtay.<:  prior  to  its  ."seizure  1  and  it  Is  in 
that  period  that  we  ip.ck  knowledge  rind  ue 
will  not  be  able  to  obtiiln  knowledce  of  that 
until  the  crew  and  the  commander  are 
released. 

This  observation  sug.t^ests  that  there 
could  be  facts  beyond  those  presently 
known  to  us.  These  facts,  I  believe,  might 
conceivably  place  the  Incident  In  a  con- 
text which  would  differ  from  our  present 
understanding.  In  any  event,  some  such 
contention  apparently  constitutes  North 
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Koreas  allcKed  Ju«Uflcatlon  for  the  sei- 
zure of  the  veasel  According  to  the  North 
Koreans,  moreover,  it  Is  a  contention 
which  la  supported  by  crewmen  of  the 
ship,  thouKh,  on  the  basis  of  correspond- 
ence which  I  have  received  and  other 
Senators  have  received,  I  doubt  that  the 
validity  of  the  allewed  contention  by 
crewmembers  very  seriously 

We  do  not,  however,  have  to  arope  in 
the  dark  on  this  point.  The  utiknnwns  In 
this  Issue  are  not  beyond  the  know  ink' 
To  know  all  the  relevant  facts  moreover. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  await  the 
release  of  the  crew  and  commander  as 
was  suggested  by  both  formpr  Secretary 
McNamara  and  Secretary  Ru.sk  There 
miwht  be  a  preliminary  way  to  clarifica- 
tion which,  in  turn,  could  lead  t<i  a  set- 
tlement of  the  issue 

It  involves,  I  should  think,  the  tem- 
porary suspending  of  the  meetincs  at 
Panmunjom  on  t)ie  Pv.rhln  matter  These 
meetings  have  been  fruitles.s,  in  any 
event,  insofar  as  !?ainlni?  the  release  of 
the  crew  The  problem  of  the  Pufblo  is 
distinct  Irom  other  questions  )f  the 
maintenance  of  the  military'  truce  at  the 
38th  parallel,  which  is  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  UN  command-North  Ko- 
rean meetings  at  Panmunjom  In  the 
fir.st  place,  the  issues  of  the  Pueblo  sei- 
zure involve  only  U  S.  personnel,  not 
U  N  personnel.  More<3ver  the  crew  of 
the  Pueblo,  apparently,  was  not  engaged 
in  or  even  based  m  Korea  Finally,  the 
United  Nations  Organization  In  New 
York  which  has  ultimate  responslbilitv 
for  the  U  N  operation  in  Korea  and. 
r.ence.  for  participation  in  the  talks  at 
Panmunjom.  has  been  unwilling  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  the  Pueblo. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  nepotla- 
tlons  concerning  the  seized  ve.ssel  and 
the  release  of  its  crew  might  be  more 
effectively  conducted  in  other  diplomatic 
channels,  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
rather  than  through  U  N  -Korean  com- 
mand spokesmen  at  Panmiuijom.  It 
seems  to  me  '.hat  the  negotiations  ought 
to  be  handled  by  representatives  who 
speak  exclusively.  In  this  instance,  for 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  would  ap- 
pear most  desirable  in  this  connection 
that  North  Korea  be  asked  directly  by 
this  Nation  to  admit  a  special  U  S.  mis- 
sion for  the  purpo.se  of  interviewing  the 
interned  crew  members  In  that  fash- 
Ion,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine 
to  our  satisfaction  what  may  have  tran- 
spired, durint,'  the  days  of  radio  silence, 
and  any  other  relevant  fact.^  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  available  We 
would  no  longer  be  negotiating,  so  to 
speak.  In  the  dark  We  would  have  the 
complete  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion which,  as  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  frankly  acknowledged,  we 
do  not  have  now  This  understanding 
would  provide  a  basis  for  a  full  and  un- 
emotional evaluation  of  all  contentions 
surrounding  the  Pueblo  incident.  From 
that,  it  Is  conceivable  that  there  might 
come  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this  ill- 
fated  episode. 

If  the  release  of  the  crewmen  is  the 
primary  objective,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  of  greater  importance  :n  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  propo.sal  to  send  a  mis- 
sion to  North  Korea  will  be  made  in  all 
good  faith.  By  the  same  token.  If  the 
North  Koreans  desire  a  rational  settle- 


ment of  this  Issue,  they  will  accept  It  In 
all  good  faith 

A  settlement  of  that  kind  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  Korean  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  The  festering 
of  the  unresolved  isMie  (if  the  Pueblo  can 
only  lead  to  gathering  complications 
There  is  already  a  growing  edginess 
along  the  truce  line  which  has  brought 
patrol  clashes  and  casualties  The  38th 
parallel  m  Korea  is  becoming,  once 
again,  one  of  the  worlds  most  volatile 
frontiers  One  would  hope  that  the 
Pueblo  incident,  which  is  an  Incidental 
but  undoubtedly,  a  contributing  factor, 
can  be  settled  while  there  is  still  time 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  remarks  I  made  at  the 
University  of  Maine  on  February  11. 
1968.  relative  to  the  Pueblo,  and  also  an 
editorial  published  In  yesterday  morn- 
ing's Ix)s  Angeles  Times,  entitled  "The 
US  Options  in  Korea,"  be  printed  in 
the  Reiord  at  this  ijoint 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  tlie  REcnRD, 
as  follows 

Sheech  "W  Senator  Mike  Man-sftelu    Demo- 

fRAT    iir   Montana,    at  the   Universftt   of 

.Maine  Co.nvik-ation   Orono,  Maine   Febru- 

tRV  11    11*68 

My  remarks  t4:>day  dewl  wllh  Viet  Nam 
BelKfe  procpeding  lo  them,  however  I  wish 
to  .-eter  U)  the  VSS  Pueblo  Incident  When 
.kdded  la  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  it  Is  Ulus- 
triitlve  of  the  hydra- headed  character  of 
military  involvement  on  tlie  mainland  of 
Asia  War  spreads  readllv  'in  that  continent; 
the  dltflculty  lies  in  curbing  it  I  would  em- 
phu.size  therefore,  tliat  while  the  urgency  m 
Viet  Nam  Is  xo  bring  one  bloody  conflict  to  a 
close  the  imperative  \\\  Korea  Is  to  prevent 
the  opening  of  .mother 

In  the  latter  corvnectlon.  It  will  lielp  to 
b«N\r  in  mind  the  essentials  of  the  Pueblo 
arT.Llr  .A  U  3  vt«sel  -that  It  was  an  elec- 
troiuc  Uhtener  o[  si>me  sort  is  not  disputed^ 
w.^LS  in  .1  p<«ltiun  otr  t.hc  North  Korean  coast. 
What  vltiU  :iaUonal  need  prompted  the  dl3- 
pat<-h  'il  this  particular  ini.sfcKtn  or  why  the 
vessel  went  undefended  ;ire  not  ,u>  yet.  fully 
Icnown. 

.•Ml  reportB  avidiahle  to  me  In  botli  the 
White  House  .Hid  t.he  Foreign  RelaUona  Com- 
mittee. Indicate  tjuit  the  Pueblo  wivs  in  in- 
•emallonal  watt-ra  .it  the  lime  It  was  taken. 
.\i  '>f  the  moment,  the  Pueblo  is  now  at  an- 
chor in  Wonsjvn  hjirbor  .ind  the  82  surviving 
crewmen  who  were  al>>ard  -"jne  cither  has 
died— are  interned  in  North  Korea  That  In- 
eluctable fiict  is  in  i\u  way  .Utered  by  a  sense 
'>f  outr;ige  .>r  indication 

The  crew  alxiard  the  Pueblo  was  carrying 
o>it  \  dangerous  .vsslgnment.  The  "why"  and 
the  how"  of  the  mlseion  are  moot  at  this 
point  What  matters  now  is  the  obligation  to 
those  men  In  our  reactions  to  the  Pueblo 
.itfair.  lives  must  not  become  the  pawns  of 
either  pride  or  petul^vnce  Every  ctlort  to 
bring  .ibout  their  release  must  be  made 

We  will  also  do  well  to  bear  In  mind  that 
the  one  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  on  the 
Asian  mainland  lias  t)ecome  a  source  of  im- 
mense grief  Any  move  which  leads  into  a 
second  Vletname«5e-type  ix>nfllct  In  Korea  will 
compound  the  gnef  but  hardly  serve  the  In- 
terests of  this  nation 

In  sum.  what  most  matters  at  this  point. 
It  seems  to  me,  is  (I)  return  of  the  80-odd 
American  crewmen  alive — I  repeat,  alive — 
LOid.  {  2 1  prevention  of  a  .'^ec^ind  war  in  Korea 
on  the  pattern  of  Viet  Nam  which  could  the 
mtire  readily  betxjme  World  War  III 

The  llrm  restnunt  which  Preeident  John- 
son has  exercised  from  the  outset  ol  the 
Pueblo  alTair  has  set  a  wise  cotirse  for  this 
nation  The  queetlon  has  t>een  raised  at  the 
U:Ute*i  N.itlons  .Security  C-mncll  by  .\mbaB- 
sudor  Arthur  Goldberg.  It  has  been  pursued 


at  the  Panmunjom  truce  site  in  dlocusslons 
between  our  ^ep^e6entaU^■^e«  and  those  of 
North  Korea  Other  channels  lire  also  being 
tapped  which  might  lead  to  the  release  of  the 
crewmen  In  short,  the  Prealdenfs  policy  at 
this  time  ifl  to  seek  a  solution  by  diplomacy. 
It  18  the  course  of  prudence  and  reason  in 
what  IS.  at  best  .i  delicate  .ind  dangerous  slt- 
u.itlon  it  deserves  every  support  of  the 
nntltjn 

Tliere  is  no  certainty  that  the  present  ef- 
fort* will  bear  fnilt  Other  posKlbllltlew.  how- 
ever, may  .ilso  be  .ivallable  I  wotild  poiiu  out. 
for  exiunple.  that,  if  necesaary.  the  matter 
.should  l>e  pressed  furtlier  at  the  United  Na- 
tions which  has  had  a  definite  resjxjnslblllty 
In  Korea  for  lilmost  two  decades  If  it  comes 
to  that  It  may  t>e  feasible  to  seek  Impartial 
.ixbltratlon  or  mediation  or  a  presentation 
of  the  entire  matter  to  the  World  Court  May 
I  say  that  precedent  for  the  latter  procedure 
IS  ui  be  found  m  a  similar  dispute  two  dec- 
.ules  .igo  over  the  loss  of  two  British  destroy- 
ers otT  the  .Mb.uiliLn  Coast 

Whatever  the  specific  recourse,  in  my  Judg- 
ment the  efforts  to  And  a  peaceful  solution 
in  the  Pueblo  .vtTalr  are  attuned  to  tills  na- 
tion's inu-rest  What  matters  In  my  Judgment 
Is  saving  lives  not  saving  face  What  matters 
IS  the  substance  not  the  shadow  of  this  na- 
tion's interests.   •    •    • 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  25.  1968) 
TiiE    US.    Options   in    Korea 

Die  continuing  .series  of  ambushes  staged 
bv  the  Communists  wltliln  and  below  the 
Korean  demilitarized  zone  has  taken  a  steady 
toll  of  .Vmerlcan  and  South  Korean  Uvea,  fed 
tensions  l)etween  Seoul  and  Waslilngton, 
.uid  left  the  North  Koreans,  who  conlemptu- 
ou.sly  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  participa- 
tion in  the  bloodletting,  virtually  unmarked. 

rhe  incidents.  In  short,  have  served  the 
p'.irposes  for  which  they  have  been  mounted. 
.\nd  they  have  demonstrated  again  the  Im- 
potence of  US  power  In  the  face  of  relatively 
low-level  but  .still  flagrant  acts  of  aggression 
by  ,1  minor    Uite 

Pyongyang  h;us  had  a  number  of  clear  mo- 
tives in  Its  escalated  efforts  directed  south- 
ward since  the  oeglnnlng  of  the  year: 

It  has  kept  .dive  the  threat  of  a  second- 
front  wir  In  .A.si:! 

It  has  created  divisions  tjetween  South 
Koreans,  who  want  to  react  In  kind,  and  the 
United  States,  which  feels  it  must  pursue  a 
much  more  cautious  policy: 

It  Uaa  embarrassed  the  strongest  military 
p«;i'A'er  in  the  world:  .md 

It  has  raised  doubts  about  security  In 
South  Korea 

For  the  United  States  the  greatest  Inhibi- 
tion on  the  kind  of  retaliatory  action  that 
wotUd  best  reassure  the  South  Koreans  and 
possibly  most  dissuade  the  Communists  has 
been  the  icnhnement  In  North  Korea  for  the 
hist  three  month.s  of  the  82-man  crew  of  the 
captured  USS  Pueblo. 

U  .S  elforts  have  been  directed,  with  .abso- 
lutely nu  success,  toward  obtiilning  freedom 
of  the  crew  through  (Kjlitlcal  talks.  Tlie 
Communists  have  been  demanding  .i  full 
apology  for  the  alleged  intrusion  by  the 
Pueblo  into  their  territorial  waters,  which 
would  be  an  admission  of  the  rlghtness  of 
their  case  Meanwhile,  they  have  been  shame- 
lessly .and  brut.illy  exploiting  the  plight  of 
t.he  captives  for  the  most  c.->.llous  propaganda 
purposes. 

The  options  available  to  the  United  States 
are  few 

This  country  can  do  what  it  has  been 
doing.  1  e  .  try  to  r.egotlate  the  crew's  release, 
at  the  same  time  tolerating  without  retall.i- 
tlon  Communist  marauding  along  the  DMZ. 

It  can  meet  the  North  Korean  demand  and 
.ipologize.  hoping  to  get  the  crew  back  and 
thus  remove  Pyongyang's  strongest  weapon 
.igainst  retaliatory  action  for  the  txsrder  lun- 
bitsnes  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  even 
an  abject  apology  would  Win  freedom  for 
the  men. 
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Or  It  could  respond  to  the  border  killings 
by  talcing  severe  steps  of  Its  own.  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  South  Koreans.  Such  ac- 
tions could,  however,  doom  the  Pueblo's 
crew. 

None  of  these  options  Is  attractive. 

But  neither  is  the  probability  of  contln- 
lung  attiicks  on  US.  and  South  Korean 
troops  along  the  DMZ  by  a  regime  which 
feels  Immune  from  any  punitive  response  so 
long  as  It  holds  82  Americans  hostage.  Those 
lives  are  Important  to  this  country.  But  so, 
too.  Is  freedom  of  action  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  North  Korean  viclousness.  Wash- 
ington may  soon  have  to  make  the  hard 
choice. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
15  the  parliamentary  situation  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  The  pending  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]  to  recommit 
S.  1401. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  on  the  basis  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  anived  at  yes- 
terday, when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  today,  it  will  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning 
next? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayer  and  disposition 
of  the  Journal  on  Monday,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Brooke!  will  be  recognized  for  not 
more  than  2  hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke],  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  following  the 
morning  business,  there  will  be  a  2- 
hour  limitation  on  the  pending  Ellender 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  those  2  hours,  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that,  following 
the  disposition  of  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment, the  Williams  motion  to  recommit 
S.  1401  will  become  the  liending  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
question  will  be  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  will  be  the 
pending  business  after  'he  Ellender 
amendment  is  disposed  of '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion to  recommit  will  be  lake:;  u]y  imme- 
diately after  the  debate  on  the  Ellender 
amendment,  and  after  th"  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit,  if  it  fails,  the  ques- 
tion will  recur  on  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  to  recapitu- 
late, when  the  Senate  adjourns  today,  it 
will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning  next? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  will  be  recognized  for  up  to  2 
hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  a 
period    for    the    tran.saction    of    routine 


morning  business,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  period  for  morning  business,  the 
Ellender  amendment  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate,  and  there  will  be  2  hours 
of  debate"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  And.  before  a  vote 
takes  place  on  the  Ellender  amendment, 
a  vote  will  occur  on  the  Williams  motion 
to  recommit  .s.  1401'' 

Tlie  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership,  fol- 
lowing the  dispo.sal  of  S.  1401.  to  take 
up  the  safe  streets  and  omnibus  crime 
bill.  Tlie  consideration  of  that  measure 
is  a  little  delayed.  However.  I  want  the 
Senate  to  be  on  notice,  and  especially 
those  Senators  who  have  asked  to  be 
notified,  that  it  is  tlie  Intention  of  the 
leadership  to  follow  the  disposal  of  .S. 
1401  witli  the  .safe  streets  and  omnibus 
crime  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT 
10   AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Prr.sident.  if 
there  is  no  Turther  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  of  April  2,5.  1968.  .'■land 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  Monday 
morninsj  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
1  o"clock  and  50  minutes  p. mi  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  April  29, 
1968,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  April  26.  1968: 

Department  rjF   ihf  Interior 

Kdward     'VVelnbnrg.     of    Maryland,     to     be 
.Solicitor  of  the  Department   of  the  Interior. 
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Mennonites  Speak  Out  on  Vietnam 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  26,  1968 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  met  with  a  Mennonite  delegation  from 
my  home  State  of  Indiana.  They  pro- 
vided me  with  a  copy  of  their  statement 
of  concern  regarding  Vietnam,  which 
delegates  of  the  Central  District  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonite  Churches  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam:   Statement  of  Concebn 

To  our  representatives  in  Congress:  "We, 
the  delegates  of  the  Central  District  Con- 
ference, representing  Mennonite  churches 
In  eastern  Iowa.  Illinois,  northern  Indiana. 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  feel  compelled  to  share 


with    you    our    concern    about    our    nntionni 
priorities. 

I.  'We  are  disturbed  by  what  our  Christian 
brothers,  working  m  Vietnam,  havp  told  us 
In  some  of  their  recent  letters.  One  of  these 
letters  comes  from  Mennonite  workers  who 
have  been  engaged  in  church  and  service  pro- 
grams in  the  Saigon  area  since  1957.  It  em- 
phasizes three  points : 

A.  The  majority  of  the  South  "Vietnamese 
do  not  see  this  struggle  ;is  one  in  which  the 
U.S.  Is  supporting  a  free  people  in  their 
fight  against  communist  .iggression  Instead 
they  see  our  presence  .-.s  one  of  maintaining 
aristocratic  and  western  Interests,  in  opera- 
tion to  a  spirit  of  national  identity. 

B.  The  war  alms  of  the  U.S.  are  self-defeat- 
ing. Our  primary  reliance  on  military  force 
is  destroying  their  life,  property  and  social 
order:  thereby  alienating  the  people  whose 
loyalty  we  seek  to  win. 

C.  The  spending  of  billions  for  :i  military 
campaign  in  Vietnam  shows  the  world  that 
America  is  more  concerned  about  ideology 
than  about  people's  welfare  Our  priorities 
are  out  of  tune  with  the  needs  of  the  world. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service,  the  Protestant 
Relief  Agency  in  South  Vietnam,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
of  Akron.  Pennsylvania,  has  given  us  a  very 
similar  interpretation. 

II.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  growing  sense  of 


alienation  nmong  our  nation's  youth,  not 
unly  toward  the  Vietnam  war  In  which  they 
are  expected  to  fight,  but  toward  the  demo- 
rratic  process  Itself  This  alipnation  Is  ex- 
pressed in  lawlessness  and  violence  on  the 
streets,  and  can  only  be  corrected  if  govern- 
ment.il  lo.idcrs  become  sensitive  once  more  to 
today's  youth  and   their  i-oncerns 

III.  We  feel  that  there  i.s  a  \ery  visible 
breakdo'wn  of  the  democratic  process  within 
our  urban  areas.  It  is  not  only  youth  tint 
feel  alienated,  but  pcojile  in  ovir  ghettos  as 
wel!  Here  ..gain,  there  is  an  attitude  that 
threatens  the  \ery  basis  of  our  furm  of  gov- 
ernment We  feel  that  action  must  be  taken 
now  on  our  urban  problems  And  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  sucli  matters  when  our 
nation's  resources  are  t.tpped  by  .i  distant 
war 

In  the  l.ght  of  the  above  concerns,  we  feel 
that  our  government  must  change  its  policy 
in  Vietnam,  and  re-order  its  priorillps  The 
feelings  uf  alienation  referred  to  above  lend 
increased  urgency  to  such  an  appeal.  So  we 
call  fn  you.  our  duly  elected  representatives, 
to  do  wliiit  you  can  to  brli.f!  this  jjolicy 
cliange  about.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Ifgis- 
lative,  as  well  ;ts  the  executive,  branch  of 
eovernnient  lias  .sufficient  resources  .it  lt.s 
disposal  so  that,  when  there  is  ,i  will  to 
change  there  \\iU  also  be  skills  to  l:na  llie 
way.   This  is  our  prayer  for  you. 
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OtcAi  Kimenoor 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RKSENTATIVES 
Friday.   Apr:l  26.   1968 

M:-  EILBERO  Mr  Speak.^r.  none  of 
us  woiUd  be  Members  of  thf  Congress 
without  the  day-to-day  help  t4ivnn  to  us 
by  the  volunteer  workers  who  toll  for  us 
in  the  neiehborhoods  All  of  us,  I  feel 
sure  recopnize  the  work  done  by  the 
political  committeemen  :n  theU-  daily 
cont.ict  with  the  public. 

I  tl-unk  I  can  state  without  fear  of 
contiLvdiction  that  within  my  conijies- 
.sional  district  is  probably  the  senior  ac- 
tive Deniix-ratic  comnuttt'eman  in  the 
United  States,  in  tenn.s  of  afe  and 
service. 

Oscar  Kimenour  recently  celfbraled 
his  95th  bu'thday  and  coincidentally.  his 
54th  year  .\s  a  Democratic  committee- 
man and  his  .JTth  year  as  a  Democratic 
Party  worker 

I  woiJId  like  to  add  my  own  congratu- 
lations to  this  dout^hty  warrior  of  the 
political  battlefield  and  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Conor kksional 
Recohd  a  story  on  ihc  occ^u.ion  written 
by  Maur:ce  M.  Ltwii.  Jr  ,  of  tile  EveninK 
Bulletin.  j 

The  article  follows:  | 

Osi' VB    KtMEN^I'B    Is     \    CANniDATt    -."IT   95    He 
SECXd   His    Jam     fERM        DtM<J<R.*T    oINCE    1911 

I  By  Maurice  M.  Lewis.  Jr. » 

Oscar  Kiniciiuur.  .>!  7225  Oltman  St..  will 
phice  his  fate  In  tile  h;iiKls  ot  th<  Demo- 
cratic voters  of  the  21st  Division  ol  the  4ist 
W.ird  at  Tuesday's  primary  election. 

Oscar,  whose  ti.mie  is  luted  in  the  28th 
spot  on  the  ballot,  is  seeking  his  28th  two- 
ye;ir    term    .%s   Democratic    committeeman. 

.\  p.irty  worker  since  1911.  Oscar  recently 
observed  ius  JStli  birthday  .lunr.  ersary  and 
Is  still  golntj  strong  m  beh.iU  of  the  Demo- 
cratic c.indlU.ites 

His  neat  tluplex  home  where  he  lives  nlone 
Is  tilled  '.vitl.  :n(imenti'es  .if  p.ist  mdl  present 
political  .icUvitles. 

OOOD     LfCK     CANE  | 

.\  current  street  list  showing  Uie  names 
and  addresses  of  the  division's  .S04  regidcred 
voters  (311  Democrats  and  184  Republicans', 
lies  on  A  cabinet  beside  hti  "good  Iijck  coin- 
palgn  cane." 

■  I  got  the  cane  .it  the  first  inaugunU  of 
Prt^sident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  .ind  have 
used  ; t  ever  since."  explained  Kimenour,  a 
spnglitly.  stocky  man  despite  his  years. 

Kimenour.  .»  native  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
cinie  to  Phll.vdelphi.i  In  IfiOl  after  his  arm 
transferred  him  from  Belvldere.  NJ..  to 
supervise  tlie  rinii;  construction  ui  -leticles  of 
furmture  it  niiuiulactured. 

Settling  In  West  PhUadelplila.  ho  became 
active  III  politics  and  soon  was  elected  a 
Democratic  committeeman,  a  post  he  held 
until  heVnoved  to  the  Tacony  area  «nd  car- 
ried on  his  Job  as  .a  district  le.ider. 

HONORED     BY     DEMOCRATS 

Last  week  Kimenour  was  honored  by  the 
4;.st  ward  DemiXTHttc^xecutlve  cotnmittee 
.It  Its  .-ett'ilar  m<?eUng  at  the  Sons  of  Italy 
H.ill    4741  Frli-nd-shlp  .St. 

U  S  Rep  Joshua  Ellberg  (D-Phllal  pre- 
sented the  veter.vn  political  worker  with  xn 
engr  ived  resi.>lutlon  passed  .  last  month  by 
the  Pennsvlvania  House  of  Represeptatlves. 

I'he  resolution.  Introduced  by  Democratic 
legislators  headed  by  State  Rep  Robert  A. 
Johnson,  hailed  Kimenour  .vs  perliaps  the 
oldest  Democriitic  «ommltteemati  still 
act!',  e."  ' 
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It  went  on  to  note  his  political  philosophy 
of  bringing  young  people  Into  government 
because  "•if  their  different  Ideas  and  ways 
of  diilng  things"  and  "not  being  set  in  their 
ways  " 

ONLY    l-OST    TWlf-K 

Kimenour  proudly  stales  that  he  lias  never 
held  a  paying  political  Job  In  his  life  and 
only  tost  his  division  twice  In  his  entire 
career 

Unsuccoseful  III  Ills  <'iily  oilier  bid  for  elec- 
tion ;v«!  .H  delrgau;  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  !l»28,  Kimenour  has  contlned 
hlm.^elf  since  to  taking  ciirc  of  the  people 
tn  hu  dUtrut 

.^  derby  fpim  the  famed  \l  Smith  a  hat 
from  the  late  John  B  Kelly,  birthday  greet- 
ings  from  I'resUlenl  John  F  Kennedy  and 
letters  of  appreciation  from  scores  nf  suc- 
ccAAfiil  •'.mdlilates  fur  liiitlmial.  state  and 
loi-al  .iiriccs  iill  several  drawers  of  lil.s  neat 
hinic 

A  Brr  SUlWI  R.  NOW 

"I  have  a  little  trouble  getting  around  as 
f-i^t  a.<!  I  used  to."  he  vnld  with  a  slight  smile, 
"^o  most  of  the  (.jeople  come  to  see  me  " 

Nevertheless,  neighborhood  youngsters  are 
rernilted  shortly  before  every  election  to  put 
i-ircul.ir»  armiiid  the  division  bounded  by 
C'ottmun  .IV  .  Princeton  av  .  Olenloch  at.  and 
T.<rrcs(l.-ile  av 

■  It  used  to  be  bigger,  "  he  said,  "before  the 
ward  reapp«.'rtlonmeiit  program  became  ef- 
fective ' 

A  loyal  party  worker.  Kimenour  is  push- 
ing for  the  nomination  of  US.  Senator  Jo- 
.'.eph  S  Clirk  and  Hep  J.ishu.i  Ellberg  as 
well  as  Robert  .^  Juhnson  for  the  Legisla- 
ture 

Asked  his  prelerence  in  the  presidential 
race,  Kimeiitiur  p.iu.-.cd  .i  moment  and  then 
threw  up  hU  hands. 

"It's  the  worst  mu<<dle  of  all  my  days  in 
politics.  "  he  Fald 

DOESN'T    UKC    KENNEDT 

Kimenour  sees  the  party  race  for  the  top 
spot  on  the  ballot  as  between  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  who  has  as  yet  to 
formally  announce  his  candidacy  and  O  S. 
Sen   Robert  ,\   Keiinedv 

He  went  nn  to  say  that  Kennedy  didn't 
have  the  "spark  "  uf  his  late  brother  and 
seemed    too  youi*;  for  the  Job  " 

"But  If  President  Johnson  gets  this  meas 
in  Vietnam  settled  iie'!l  be  dr.iltcd  is  the 
candidate  whether  he  wants  to  run  or  not," 
he  added. 

Turning  to  the  host  <if  questions  and  can- 
didates on  the  lengthy  ballot  lying  on  a 
nearby  table.  Kimenour  concluded  with  ap- 
parent dLsgust. 

'The  size  <>f  the  ballot  is  enough  to  drive 
a  man  crazy. 
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"Don't  Fence  Me  In" 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

. .  y   w  V  "Ml  N  c, 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Aprtl  36,  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  no  other 
issue,  with  the  in.is.Mble  ixception  of  iiro- 
posals  to  raise  taxes,  has  triRuered  more 
letters  from  Wyomintiites  than  has  the 
question  ni'  maiiUaininK  the  unique  wild 
horse  herd  in  the  Pryor  Mountain  area 
of  Wyoming  and  .Montana. 

My  file  cabincls  are  bulging  with  hun- 
dreds of  lettcr.s  from  schoolchildren  and 
adults  froui  VVyouiiiUj  luid  lhrout;liout 
the  country.  Most  of  'ihose  who  liave 
written  feel,  of  course,  that  the  horse 
herd  -ihould  be  preserved  in  its  natural 
habitat.  I  agree.  The  horses  are  a  livint; 
symbol  of  a  romantic  and  significant  era 
of  western  history. 


Public  discussion  of  what  to  do  with 
the  growing  numlxr  of  mustangs  roam- 
ing public  lands  has  not  bi*en  limited  to 
these  past  few  weeks. 

About  a  year  ago.  tlie  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  i>aid  there  were  too  many 
hor.ses  in  the  Piyor  Mountains  for  the 
available  foruKC.  Tlie  herd  would  need  to 
bo  reduced. 

Thi'n.  as  now.  public  reaction  afain.st 
iii.^turbintr  the  horses  was  widespread. 
The  Issue  b«x;ame  clouded  by  rumors  and 
misunderstandin.'-rs.  The  BLM  delayed 
plans    to   reduce   the  size  of  the   herd. 

In  May  1967,  I  wrote  the  Bureau,  re- 
questing that  a  study  be  made  of  wild 
horse  ixipulatlon  on  federal  land.s  and 
that  a  definite  i>olicy  be  devi.sed  by  the 
Bureau  for  future  management  of  the 
herds. 

Tlie  resultiiiK  ix'licy  exiilained  the  Bu- 
reau's rtsponjibilities  regarding  the 
horses,  and  expre.s.=od  tlie  ai/ency's  will- 
iimness  to  'work  witli  the  public  in  i)i-e- 
.■^orvin.'  the  herds.  Tliat  i>olicy  ixjsition 
has  not  changed. 

Siiice  last  yi^r.  the  lit  rd  ha.s  CTown  to 
tlR"  iwint  wliere  it  is  destroyini^  the  range. 
Serious  erosion  is  taking  plac«. 

BLM  officials  note: 

Attempting  to  maintain  a  horse  herd 
-Ai.loh  exceeds  the  sustained  yield  grazing 
capacity  of  the  range  area  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Bureau's  responsibilities.  A 
deteriorating  range  condition  can  <'nly  re- 
?tiU  in  eventtial  lack  of  f.^ape  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  hor.se  herd  throuch  starvatliii 
and  disease  Willfully  allowing  hurses  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  ..f  the  range  to  pro- 
vide forage  cannot  be  con>trued  as  a  hu- 
mane act. 

I  believe  the  Bureau's  position  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  one.  None  of  us 
would  rest  well  if  we  knew  that  any  ani- 
mal huncered  or  suffered  unnecessarily 
because  of  a  lack  of  proper  husbandry-. 
When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  ranch  at  Jack- 
son. Wyo  .  my  father  told  me  that  lie 
wanted  all  the  animals  he  owned  to  be 
well  fed  and  cared  for:  and  if  that  could 
not  precede  the  profitability  of  the 
ranching  operation,  then  that  was  still 
the  way  it  had  to  be. 

But  when  tliere  are  too  many  animals 
for  the  a\ailable  food,  alternatives  must 
be  worked  out. 

The  BLM  has  arranged  to  have  all  do- 
mestic livestock  removed  from  the  ran^e 
in  (luestion.  Tliat  Is  a  step  in  the  risiht 
direction. 

The  Luvell  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
proposed  that  the  lands  in  question  be 
desi^'iiatcd  as  a  wild-horse  refuge  and 
tliat  the  National  Park  Service  serve  as 
sponsor  for  the  animals  roaming  tliat 
refuge. 

A  similar  approach  is  being  carried  out 
-successfully  oti  Chincoteaeoie  Island,  in 
Virginia  The  wild-horse  herd  which 
roams  the  island  is  actually  o'wned  by  the 
local  fire  department.  The  grazing  ca- 
pacity of  the  island  is  sufficient  to  allow 
150  head  of  horses.  On  the  basis  of  the 
available  forage,  the  Bureau  of  Sports, 
Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  Issues  an  annual 
iJcrrmt  to  the  fire  department  authoriz- 
mg  the  grazing  of  the  prescribed  number 
of  horses. 

The  fire  department  holds  an  annual 
roimdup,  which  is  one  of  the  major  tour- 
ist attractions  In  the  area,  and  .'^ells  off 
the  yearly  increase  at  competitive  bid, 
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thus  keeping  the  animals  in  balance  with 
the  forage. 

Chlncoteague  Island  and  the  horses 
roaming  there  attract  visitors  each  year 
from  a  several-State  area,  and  the  herd 
is  the  subject  of  a  delightful  book  for 
young  people,  entitled  "Misty  of  Chln- 
coteague." 

While  there  are  some  legal  questions  to 
be  resolved  in  establishing  a  similar 
refuge  in  Wyoming,  I  do  feel  that  the 
proposal  has  merit.  I  am  working  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  to  see  if  we 
might  put  together  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement among  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  local  individuals  and 
organizations. 

Despite  reports  calling  for  hearings 
on  the  question,  the  BLM  is  not  likely  to 
conduct  fomial  administrative  hearings. 
The  cost  of  such  a  procedure  is  high  and 
it  is  unnecessary,  since  the  Bureau  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  meet  at  any 
time  with  interested  organizations  con- 
cerned about  the  herd's  future  care. 

Despite  some  unfortimate  misunder- 
standings, I  think  a  solution  can  be 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
one involved.  The  horses  are  subject  to 
State  and  local  laws,  and  the  Bureau 
has,  through  a  series  of  public  meetings, 
cooperated  with  local  citizens  and 
organizations. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives, 
any  of  which  might  be  adopted  so  as  to 
protect  the  Pryor  Mountain  range,  and 
still  preserve  a  proud  western  heritage 
represented  by  the  wild  horses  roaming 
that  range. 

OfQcials  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement have  recently  contacted  my  of- 
fice with  the  suggestion  that  all  of  the 
materials  related  to  the  question  of  wild- 
horse  policies  on  our  public  lands  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
am  delighted  to  follow  through  on  this 
request. 

In  so  doing,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
local  groups,  such  as  the  Lovell  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  for  their  splendid  cooper- 
ation in  seeking  to  resolve  the  fate  of 
the  wild  horse. 

BLM  officials  both  in  Washington  and 
in  the  field  in  Wyoming  and  Montana 
have  responded  promptly  and  in  the 
proper  spirit  to  public  requests.  Dean 
Bibles,  district  manager  for  the  BLM, 
traveled  many  miles  from  Billings,  Mont., 
to  Linch,  Wye,  to  discuss  this  contro- 
versial subject  with  75  elementary  school 
children. 

The  Lovell  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  able  to  articulate  an  intimate  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  actual  situation 
facing  the  wild  horses  in  the  area  and 
it  has  contributed  greatly  to  local  pub- 
lic understanding. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  remaining  ques- 
tions which  have  been  asked  by  the 
Lovell  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  be 
answered  by  the  BLM  and  the  National 
Park  Service.  With  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration that  now  prevails,  we  should  be 
able  to  insure  that  the  wild  horses  of 
Pryor  Gap  will  always  have  a  place  to 
roam  free. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rele- 
vant material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lovell  Cmambea  op  Commerce, 

Lm'ell,  Wyo.,  April  18,  1968 
Hon.  CLirroRD  Hansen. 
Senote  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  Thank  you  for  your 
Interest  in  the  'Wild  Horse'  situation.  In 
compliance  with  your  wishes.  I  have  this  to 
add  concerning  the  present  activities  News- 
week magazine  sent  a  reporter  and  photog- 
rapher to  Interview  BLM  officials,  Lloyd  and 
Royce  TUlet  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  Monday  of  this  week,  April  15th 
The  Tlllets  are  Involved  because  they  gave  up 
grazing  permits.  2  ye-.irs  ugo,  so  that  the 
horses  could  remain  in  the  area.  Plus,  the 
fact  that  they  have  claimed  ownership  of  the 
horses,  as  a  protective  measure  The  News- 
week article  should  be  available  .Apinl  26th 

The  BLM  claims  that  overgrazing  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  erosion  thus  depleting  the 
watershed.  On  a  trip  to  the  area  yesterday 
erosion  was  evident  in  areas  where  mining 
operations  had  been  permitted  If  the  BLM 
is  seriously  worried  about  the  watershed  It 
would  seem  that  terracing  might  be  a  solu- 
tion. 

June  14th  Is  the  deadline  for  public  re- 
sponse to  the  BLM  presentation  Do  you.  in 
your  capacity  a.s  congre.ssman  have  the  au- 
thority to  get  an  authentic  tabulation  of  the 
response  from  the  Billings.  Montana  office, 
pro  and  con?  This  might  Include  response  to 
all  government  agencies  Involved,   ilso. 

As  an  alternative  measure,  would  It  be  }x>s- 
slble  to  have  an  impartial  range  survey  made 
by  an  independent  range  consultant?  Could 
you,  as  a  congressman  petition  the  BLM  to 
have  this  done,  or  could  we  as  tax  payers? 
These  horses  water  In  Wyoming — if  water 
trapped.  In  Wyoming,  at  Wyoming  water 
holes — would  they  then  be  considered  Wyo- 
ming livestock?  There  seem  to  be  many  legal 
problems  to  consider. 

In  a  previous  .jurvey  conducted  by  the 
BLM  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  1951, 
It  was  concluded  that  "the  whole  area  where 
the  horses  are  Ls  waste,  suitable  for  limber. 
maybe,  but  not  for  grazing  livestock  at  all". 
stated  BLM's  Blrrell  Hlrschl,  of  Billings. 
(True  Magazine,  April  1967) 

We  have  been  told  that  the  BLM  has  hired 
a  Public  Relations  man  to  specifically  handle 
this  situation.  One  can  only  a.'^sume  that  this 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  volumes  of 
scathing  criticism  they  received  two  years 
ago.  as  evidenced  by  the  mall  we  received  at 
the  same  time.  This  years  proposals,  or  ulti- 
matums are  listed  1.  2.  3;  other  than  the 
numbering  there  Is  no  difference  from  those 
offered  before.  There  is  a  little  more  tact  In 
their  approach.  Just  like  wielding  the  knife 
with  a  smile  on  your  face 

If  this  has  to  be  a  situation  that  recurs 
every  two  years,  we  will  have  to  bear  with  it. 
as  long  as  the  horses  remain  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  big  step  forward  if  it  could  be 
settled  once  and  for  all. 
Sincerely, 

Phyllis  Hill. 
Secretary.  Historical  Commiitoe 

Lovell  Ch.\mber  of  Commerce, 

Lovell.  Wyo  .  April  18.  1968. 
Mr.  Dean  Bibles. 

District  Manager.   Bureau  of  Land   Manage- 
ment. Billings,  Mont. 

Dear  Mr.  Bibles:  I  would  appreciate  hav-r 
Ing  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  range  survey 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment following  the  previous  "Wild  Horse" 
situation.  We  were  told  that  this  would  be 
available  in  the  Spring  of  1967. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  the  locations 
of  the  area  where  the  survey  was  conducted. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  the  survey  was  conducted 
la  area  where  the  topography  was  similar  in 
nature,  and  the  conditions  the  same. 

I  got  to  go  on  the  trip  up  to  the  Pryors  with 
the  Newsweek  people  Tuesday.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  horses  before,  but  they  really  put 
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on  a  display  for  us  Tuesday.  I'm  more  deter- 
mined  than   ever,   they   were   beautiful '   We 
watched     through     the     glasses,     while     the 
photographer  was  getting  ^Is  pictures. 
Sincerely, 

Phyllls  Hill 

Secretary. 

April  16,  1968 
Hon   Boyd  L  Rasmissen. 

Director.   US    Department  of   the   Interior, 
Bureau  o/  7,(i7id  Management . 
Wasliitigtr)n .  D  C 

I>y;An  Dirfotor  Rasmussen:  On  .^prll  4, 
1968,  D.ivld  Domlnlck,  my  Legislative  Assist- 
ant, t.ilked  at  length  with  members  of  your 
Bureau  (oncerning  the  request  which  I  made 
to  vou  in  the  form  of  a  letter  on  March  29, 
196R 

During  that  conversation,  Mr  Domlnlck 
requested  that  you  provide  us  with  a  legal 
opinion  from  your  Department's  Solicitor 
concerning  the  status  of  wild  horses  under 
Mont.inn.  Wyoming,  and  federal  law  I  be- 
lieve thiU  these  legal  considerations  must  be 
taken  Intfl  account  before  decisions  are  made 
with  respect  to  these  horses 

In  addition,  Mr.  Domlnlck  discussed  on  the 
phone  the  projxjsal  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Lovell  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  'he 
lands  in  question  be  designated  .is  a  wl'd 
horse  refuge  and  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice serve  as  the  principal  sponsor  tor  the  ani- 
mals roaming  that  refuge  I  would  appreciate 
very  much  being  kept  advised  of  your  re;ic- 
tions  to  this  proixisal  by  the  Lovell  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  specllically  of  any  inter- 
agency agreements  which  you  may  reach 
with   the  National   Park  Service. 

Thank    you   for   your   contintiing    helpful- 
ne.ss  In  this  problem 
Sincerely. 

Clifford  P  Hansen. 

U.S.  Senator. 

V  .S   Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bi'REAiT    OF   Land    Management. 

IVav/nnpfOTi,  ti  C.   April  10    19IJH. 
Hon   Clifford  P   Hansen 
J.'..S',  Senate 
WO'ilnngton.  D  C 

Dear  .Senator  Hansen  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  29  v.\  reference  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  wild  horse 
policy. 

The  existence  of  wild  horses  in  various 
areas  of  the  West  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
controversy  in  recent  years  In  an  effort  to 
provide  a  basis  for  resolving  many  of  the 
conflicts  that  have  occurred  and  prevent 
future  mlsunderst.;indings,  the  Bureau  ls.siied 
an  information  statement  concerning  policy 
on  management  of  wild  horses  in  .Septeml>or 
1967.  A  copy  is  enclosed  The  Bureau's  wild 
horse  policy  is  being  considered  I'li  tlie 
Pryor  Mountain  area  in  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Due  to  the  intensive  efforts  (.f  'lie  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  obtain  public  con- 
sideration of  management  proposals  for  the 
area,  we  are  receiving  variable  opinions  Irom 
various  groups  Three  alternatives  have  been 
outlined  for  the  area  as  follows- 

1.  Management  for  mfixlmum  hor.'^e  ufe 
consistent  with  proper  manaBemcnt  of  the 
watershed  with  a  probable  reduction  m  deer 
numbers.  This  alternative,  while  striving  for 
maximum  hor.se  use.  would  still  require  a  re- 
ductiiin  m  horse  numbers  Even  after  lull 
•forage  potential  for  the  area  is  readied  the 
resources  could  not  be  maintained  on  a  sus- 
.tained  yield  basis  with  present  :. umbers  of 
approximately  200  animals  However,  as  the 
range  is  restored  it  will  be  possible  to  also 
gradually  Increase  the  horse  number..  In  bal- 
ance with  the  available  forage  supply. 

2  Management  of  the  area  tor  watershed, 
wildlife  habitat  and  horses  Under  this  ap- 
proach we  would  strive  for  a  balance  of  use 
between  wildlife  and  horses  Horse  use  would, 
of  necessity,  be  less  than  allowable  under 
Alternative  1. 

3.  Removal  of  all  horses  for  wildlife  habitat 
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»nd  waterahed  vaJue*  This  prt>p>«aJ  wo'iM 
manai?e  the  area  entirfly  for  maximum  wUd- 
lUe  priiductlTi. 

The  moat  Important  larae  at  stake  U  the 

(artor  nf  land  and  ll«  renovation.  The  area 
has  been  overused  by  wild  h'>rse«  d'rnestlc 
livestoclt  and  bl?  g.ime  although  UvesUx-k 
use  his  been  minimal  due  to  roughness  uf 
tM  ■  terrain  EroBlon  sertf^us  erii«lon  1«  taking 
pi  ice  Therefore,  something  must  b«  done  in 
terms  of  balance  of  nvimbers  nf  animals 
utilizing  the  Hv.illable  feed  to  halt  this  serl- 
ruH  destruction  to  the  Oa.stc  still  and  water 
resriurce 

The  Bureau  is  re-sponslble  for  the  pr"'ec- 
tlon.  management  und  impr')%'t'mrnt  of  the 
m:»ny  public  l.vnd  re.s> purees  The  Bureaus 
main  responsibility  muBt  be  protection  of  the 
res.  'trees  on  the  pi;:);,c  lands  .ind  lucking 
any  means  of  managing  the  wild  hordes,  must 
procee<l  to  either  remove  the  horses  i)r  pro- 
vide reser.  itloas  of  adeq  rite  t  rage  f'  r  them 
to  ensure  proper  use  ..f  the  veg«-UiUve  re- 
source 

Attempting  to  maintain  a  horse  herd  which 
exceeds  the  sustained  yield  grazing  capacity 
of  the  range  iT'-a  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  Bureau's  responslblUaes  A  dete- 
riorating range  condition  can  only  result  in 
eveatual  Uck  of  forage  uid  declTialion  of  the 
horse  hercL  through  sUirvatlon  and  dU-ease 
Willfully  allowing  horses  In  eiceas  trf  the 
capacity  of  the  range  to  pnivUle  f<  rage  can- 
not be  construed    is  a  humane  act. 

A  good  ex.ur.ple  and  probably  one  of  the 
mi>8t  widey  known  programs  of  wild  horse 
management  Ir.volves  Cnincoteague  Island 
admlnl.stered  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife.  Hirses  >n  the  Island  are 
actually  owned  by  the  lociil  Are  depirtment 
The  griz;:.!"  capacity  of  the  Island  is  sutfi- 
clent  1. 1  illow  130  head  of  horses.  On  "lie 
b.isls  f  the  allowable  grazing  capacity  the 
B  ireau  of  Sp<jrt  F:i..".eries  and  Wildlife  Issues 
an  annual  permi'  to  the  fire  department 
authorizing  the  grazing  <.f  a  prescribed  num- 
ber of  horaee  The  fire  depanment  conduct-s 
an  Annual  roundup  and  sella  off  the  yearly  in- 
crease at  competitive  bid.  thus,  keepinilj^ 
animals  In  biUance  with  the  available  for-vge' 

The  B'lreau  has  c  nduc'ed  six  public  meet- 
ings n  the  area  ^Ince  March  14  Thj  meetings 
have  been  with  a  c^m^nlttee  f  'he  L^vell 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  committee  of  the 
Billings  Chamoer  j'.  i'  nmierce  the  Montana 
Fish  and  Game  ConxmijaU  n.  the  Carbon 
County  Development  Council,  the  Carbon 
County  C  jmirus.slon.  and  the  Billings  Rod 
and  Gun  Club.  We  hope  that  from  "hese  and 
additional  scheduled  meetings  will  emerge 
a  better  understanding  of  the  pr<.blema  and 
possible  solutions  hy  all  concerned.  Then,  a 
course  of  future  action  can  be  pursued.  For- 
mal administrative  hearings  .ire  not  antic- 
ipated at  thljB  time  Y  )U  can  be  assured  the 
Montana  btate  DlreoU.  r  and  the  Billings 
District  M.i::.i>?er  will  .la-ses.s  ••  irefullv  .xll  the 
alternatives  and  suggestions  received  pnv..r 
to  anal  detis.on  making  and  implementation 
of  a  program 

We  can  well  underst.ind  vour  continuing 
interest  In  the  Bureau's  wild  horse  policy  and 
how  It  13  being  applied  Ln  Mintana  and 
Wyoming  As  vou  point  jut  the  man.uje- 
ment  of  this  area  to  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern, thus  your  offer  of  assistance  Is  much 
appreciated  We  will  keep  you  advised  of 
future  develuprnerits 
Sincerely  yours. 

Et;GENS  Zdmwai.t. 

Assistant  Director 

L.I.ND    .M.VNAGEMENT    BUREAD    ANNOU-NCXS   WIIJ) 

Hu»i,t:  Pcn-IL  T 
The  wild  horse,  symbol  if  the  Old  West, 
Is  du>;  to  get  some  help  In  his  light  f'*  sur- 
vival on  the  vast  Pederil  rangelands  In  a 
policv  statement  Issued  lodav  bv  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLMi  Di- 
rector Boyd  L  Ra.-iinu.ssen  .ai.sured  mustang 
lans  that  positive  etIortK  will  continue  for  the 
preservation  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BL.M  manages  some  170  million  acres  In 
the  West  mostly  arid  and  ro<"ltr  rangelands. 
BI.M  estimates  that  there  are  some  I7  0OO 
wild  honee  aiKl  8  000  burroa  roaming  the 
public  domain  In  10  Statea 

Dlrf'<-'.  r  H  isinussen  said  that  BLM  field 
omces  have  been  instructed  to  carry  out  the 
following  pulley 

I.  Where  It  Is  determined  that  the  esthetic 
value  of  wild  hor-^es  or  burros  on  Bureau- 
administered  land  Is  a  public  ii.'iset.  a  planned 
management  program  shall  be  initiated. 
Management  plans  will  be  developed  to  ^ic- 
convmodate  a  reiisonable  number  of  animals. 

2  In  situations  where  wild  hors<»  or  burros 
cmpete  with  UvetiUHk  and  wildlife  for  lim- 
ited forage  and  water.  BLM  will  work  with 
Interested  >?ri)Ups.  ll\esti»-k  operiitors  and 
State  wildlife  atseiaieb  to  asi.ure  good  inau- 
ageliieiit  tjf  all 

I  Where  forage  for  wild  hors«i  or  burroo 
\,aa  be«'ii  rl^»«•rved  Bureau  Ilehl  oiflclals  will 
establish  ciHiperali'.e  management  agree- 
ments with  State  and  local  authorities  and 
wlUi  other  inieritsied  groups  nie  coopera- 
tive a»;r«'enient3  will  be  consistent  wltb  Fed- 
eral and  Stale  statutes 

4.  BLM  r«'Cii«cnl7e»  that  wild  horses  and 
burros  mav  hecirine  \i*>  jjlentlful  for  the  pro- 
ti^vti.  n  and  conservation  of  the  public  lands 
Where  control  is  required  BI.,M  will  work 
with  state  and  local  authorities  In  gathering 
excess  animals  to  reduce  the  henl  to  manage- 
able numbers  Any  roundups  must  t)e  done 
in  a  humane  manner  Use  of  motorized  ve- 
hicles or  airplanes  Is  expressly  forbidden 

Director  Rasmu-ssen  explained  that  BLM 
:uid  the  Interior  ne[wirtment  have  made  ef- 
lort*  In  the  past  to  preserve  herds  of  wild 
horse*,  setting  aside  In  \9<n  a  43S  000- acre 
wild  hcTse  rr-ruee  In  Nevada  In  IOCS,  a  wild 
horse  protection  and  management  area  was 
established  In  the  Cedar  Mountain  area  In 
Tooele  County   Utah 

"We  rpcoBTilye  mnnv  problem^  asso- 
ciated with  wild  horses — «vimpetltlon  for 
forage  questions  as  to  ownership,  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  legal  status  of  unbrtinded 
and  unclaimed  horses.  '  Rasmussen  said. 

WCLD     HOS&EB 

Once  there  xero  jjreat  herds  of  wild  horses 
roaming  the  Wf».tern  nra.rles  irom  <;.inatla  to 
the  Mexican  bor<ler  Descended  fn^>m  horses 
esc.i(>»'d  Tnim  eiiriv  Spanish  explorers,  these 
■  mu-stantts  ■  oec.iine  part  ui  Me  folklore  of 
•-he  West. 

TiKlav.  when  is  m.my  cowboys  ride  pickup 
trucks  iti  .siuldle  ponies,  there  are  9tlll  some 
untamed  horses  imiu:  m  the  •  >pen  ranges 
of  several  Western  States  .Vs  the  agency  in 
charge  of  the  public-  domain  liinds.  the  Bu- 
reau of  L;ind  Man.igemi'nt  1III..MI  la  fully 
aware  -hat  *hese  ui.tnals  rt-preNent  .1  rxjiorful 
and  hlsi<jrlc  hapter  m  the  .Ttorv  of  t.'ie  West 
BLM  shares  with  manv  ;>ei>ple  an  Interest 
m  preser%lni:  .uid  pn»le<-tlni;  the  reitinants 
of  the  wild  hTtw'  herds  TO  this  end  BLM  has 
^ulopte<l  policies  to  assure  adequate  range 
.iiid  forace  for  signmcani  nerds  of  wild  horses 
.md  burroa  r)n  public  lands  under  .is  juns- 
dicUon. 

WHAT    ARE    wit  D    MORSES? 

Any  horse  rr>aming  free  and  uncontrolled 
could  be  called  n  wild  horse  But  not  .all  free- 
ranging  horses  are  ownerlessi  many  are 
claimed  and  are  often  branded  by  nearby 
ranchers  Therefore,  wild  horses  or  burros,  as 
defined  by  BIJ^.  are  any  unbranded  and  un- 
claimed horses  or  burros  grazing  un  lands  ad- 
ministered by  BLM. 

WHEKR     ARE     Wll  Q     MoastS    POUND? 

BLM  .-.stJi!.  -U-^  th.it  there  rurc  ,s.rtne  17,000 
unclaimed  anil  uncon trolled  Mors«>s  on  public 
lom.iin  lands  In  the  Western  United  States. 
Herds  of  h'jrses  range  widely,  and  :\  herd 
found  on  publl  ■  lands  one  day  may  be  eraz- 
mg  !i  f»nva'e  l.inds  mileB  iw.iy  the  next 
.Tioming  So  BLM  can  only  estimate  the  num- 
bers  of    anim-ils 
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wirrBr  nro  wtud  Hoitsrs  come  from? 

Miny  jf  the  animals  ranging  through  the 
West  are  ronslden:-d  mixtures  of  Spanish 
inuKtantts  that  escapt-d  from  early  explorers 
.ind  missions,  .ilont;  with  Indian  ponies  and 
domestic  horses  that  have  strayed  or  have 
iji-eii  abandoned  by  their  owners.  Only  one 
^teneraUun  Is  needed  to  change  a  domestic 
breed  to  a  wild  one. 

WHAT    IS   THE    "IIISTANG"? 

rhe  tiame  "mustang  "  from  the  Spanish 
meslano,  means  a  horse  lluit  luis  strayed 
.iiid  become  wild.  Most  of  today's  horses 
pri'hably  do  not  look  at  all  like  the  mustangs 
that  stmved  from  Spanish  expeditions,  mis- 
sions and  settlements  ;n  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  Indians  tamed  s<ime  and  used 
them  to  reign  over  Uie  West  until  the  com- 
ing of  civilization — when  railroads,  ranchers, 
.iiid  homesteaders  spelled  tlie  end  of  their 
empire. 

WHAT    HAHPENTO    TO    THE    ML'STANO? 

The  westward  spread  of  clvlUzatlon  meant 
au  end  lo  the  way  of  life  of  many  Indl.ins 
.ind  their  ponies,  for  domestic  livestock  ;ind 
fences  took  over  the  open  range  By  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  when  many  domestic  horses 
were  simply  abandoned  on  the  range,  the 
strain  of  Spani.-h  nnistatiits  remained  only 
as  a  trtice  m  the  bloodlines  of  wild  horses 

WHEN   DID  THE  BIG   WILD   HORSl   IIEKOS 
UISAWEAH'i' 

After  World  War  I.  and  during  the  1920s, 
hundreds  of  ranchers  went  broke.  Many 
turned  their  horses  lo»»e  to  Join  the  hun- 
dreds ul  thousands  of  wild  horses  already 
runnins  on  unfenccd  ranges  Soon  there  were 
more  ln'rses  than  the  land  could  feed.  Wild 
horses  were  eating  grass  that  ranchers 
needed  for  their  Uveatock.  Finally.  In  the 
1920's  man  and  nature  both  took  a  hand. 
Kpidemics  of  diseases,  starvation,  and  round- 
up* drastically  reduced  the  numbers. 

WHY   IS  A    WU.X>   HORSE  lOUCY    NEEDED? 

To  many  the  wild  horse  and  the  vrtld  burro 
are  symbf>llc  of  a  romantic  and  significant 
em  of  our  national  history.  To  these  people 
a  free  roaming  herd  grazing  tvcross  the  open 
r.ange  h.is  great  aesthetic  value.  At  the  same 
time,  wild  horses  and  burros  compete  with 
big  game  and  domestic  livestock  fur  the  lim- 
ited furage  produced  on  and  western  lands. 

In  the  past,  coriillcts  have  .Trlsen  from  hon- 
estly opposing  viewpoints  as  to  whether  pub- 
lic lands  had  ttreatcr  value  .is  jrr.izlpg  land 
for  domestic  slock  '»r  for  aesthetic  values 
symb<jlized   by   the   wild   horse. 

BLM  rec'ignizes  an  obiiiration  to  both 
points  of  view.  .\s  the  administering  agency 
for  public  lands  it  .seeks  to  enhance  aesthetic 
values  while  It  manaces  the  'and  to  produce 
the  maximum  m  usable  resources.  BLM  has 
a  further,  and  overriding,  responsibility  to 
protect  tlie  soil  and  watershed  from  over- 
grazing or  other  destructive  usage.  The  pres- 
ent wild  horse  policy  Is  designed  to  meet  all 
(■f  BLMs  obllgalkns  lo  the  .■\tnerican  people 
and  to  the  laud. 

WHAT    IS    BLM  S    WILD     UORSI    lOLICY? 

In  those  .-ueas  inliabited  by  wild  horse  or 
wild  burros.  BLM  recopni.'es  these  animals 
as  members  of  the  ecological  community  of 
the  open  range  In  extending  this  recogni- 
tion, BLM  accepts  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
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vldlng  forage  for  wild  horses  through  man- 
agement, where  necessary,  of  livestock  and 
big  game  also  grazing  In  the  area.  BLM  will 
cooperate  with  local  authorities  to  control 
wild  horse  and  burro  populations  In  local 
areas  when  they  become  too  numerous. 

DO   WILD   HORSES    PrtlED  TO   BE   CONTROLLED? 

Yes.  While  BLM  is  interested  In  preserving 
and  protecting  the  remnants  of  the  wild 
horse  herds.  It  recognizes  that  there  can  be 
too  many  wild  horses  on  a  range  for  the  land 
to  feed.  When  this  happens,  vegetation  Is 
(grazed  too  heavily — and  domestic  livestock, 
wildlife,  and  wild  horses  all  go  hungry.  Soil 
erosion  from  wind  and  water  becomes  a  prob- 
lem when  too  many  horses  eat  too  much 
grass. 

WILL     ALL     BLM     LAND     BE     MANAGED     FOR     WILD 
HORSES? 

No.  BLM's  policy  Is  to  provide  forage  for 
horses  only  la  those  areas  where  they  have  a 
recognized  public  value.  Where  the  need  for 
existing  herds  Is  shown  to  have  no  public 
value,  BLM  will  take  the  lead  In  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  State  and  local  authorities 
for  their  control. 

HOW     WILL     BLM     DETERMINE     WHICH     AREAS     IT 
WILL    MANAGE    FOB    WILD    HORSES? 

BLM  Will  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  inter- 
ested parties  In  identifying  the  areas  where 
wild  horses  have  public  value.  Groups  con- 
sulted will  include  wild  horse  protective  a«- 
soclatlons,  local  ranchers.  State  and  County 
olTiclals,  and  others. 

WILL  DOMESTIC  LIVESTOCK  AND  WILDLIFE  ALSO 
USE  AJIEAS  WHERE  WILD  HORSES  ARE  UNDER 
MANAGEMENT? 

Yesi  however,  domestic  livestock  numbers 
may  be  adjusted  so  that  total  grazing  use  will 
not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  pro- 
duce forage.  Prom  reports  on  range  condi- 
tions. BLM  decides  how  much  forage  must  be 
allotted  to  wildlife  and  how  much  can  be 
allotted  to  livestock  and  wild  horses, 

WILL    FLM    TROTECT    WILD    HORSES    FROM 
HARASSMENT     AND     ABUSE? 

Yes;  however,  wild  horses  are  subject  to 
State  and  local  laws.  Federal  regulation  con- 
cerning wild  horses  is  limited  to  a  single 
statute  that  forbids  the  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  In  rounding  up  wild  horses  on  public 
land. 

In  the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  BLM  has 
the  same  responsibility  as  any  public  land 
administrator.  Its  personnel  can  and  will  re- 
I>ort  known  or  suspected  violations  to  the 
proper  authorities  and  wlU  cooperate  wdth 
the  authorities  in  investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  violations  BLM  personnel  will  han- 
dle all  animals  in  a  humane  manner. 

WnX    BLM    POLICY    PREVENT    ALL    ROtrNDttPS    OP 
WILD    HORSES? 

No.  Wild  horses  on  land  not  controlled  by 
BLM  are  not  covered  by  BLM  policy.  Federal 
law  protecting  wild  horses  does  not  apply  to 
horses  on  private  lands.  Wild  horses  that  Join 
hands  of  domestic  horses  will  of  necessity 
be  gathered  In  roundups  of  domestic  stock. 
BLM  win  also  cooperate  with  local  authori- 
ties In  rounding  up  wild  horses  on  BLM  lands 
.so  that  populations  can  be  managed. 

AFTER    SURPLUS    ANIMALS    ARE    GATHERED,    CAN     I 
BUY    A    MUSTANG    FROM    BLM? 

No.  Wild  horses,  like  wild  game,  are  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. BLM's  role  Is  that  of  a  land  manager. 
BLM  can  and  will  manage  habitat  to  pro- 
vide foracie  and  water  for  the  animals.  State 
and  local  authorities  will  be  responsible  for 
disposal  of  surplus  animals. 

ARE  THERE  EXISTING  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE    PRESERVATION    OP    THE    WILD    HORSE? 

Yes.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Air  Force  and  the  Ne- 
vada Fish  and  Game  Commission,  has  set 
aside   a   wild    horse   refuge   In  Nevada.  This 
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covers  435,000  acres,  and  provides  a  home  for 
more  than  200  wild  horses—  along  wdth  wild- 
life. 

The  Bureatl  of  Land  Management  Is  sin- 
cerely Interested  In  the  preservation  of  wild 
horses,  recognizing  them  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Old  West  and  a  link  with  frontier  days.  But 
BLM  is  also  responsible  for  carrying  out  its 
duties  as  a  Federal  land-manaelng  agency, 
and  must  conduct  its  work  within  the  law. 
Solutions  to  wild  horse  problems  can  be 
found  through  the  cooperation  of  ranchers, 
friends  of  the  wild  hi)rses,  and  uU  government 
agencies.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
stands  ready  to  do  its  jiart 

March  29,  Uiea 
Boyd  L.  Rasmo.ssen. 

Director,  Bureau  of  iMnd  Managernent.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Interior  Build. 
mg,  Wa.f)ungton    DC. 

Dear  Mb.  RASMtrssEN:  On  May  23,  19(57  I 
wTote  to  you  concerning  my  interest  In  fu- 
ture policies  which  you  might  he  formulating 
with  respect  to  our  wild  horse  herds  that  are 
now  roaming  on  public  lands.  Later  last  sum- 
mer, the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  wrote  to  me  indicating 
that  a  "show  me"  tour  scheduled  to  view  the 
wild  horse  situation  In  the  Prior  Mountain 
area  had  been  canceled  due  to  extremely  dry 
rain  conditions  In  that  area. 

More  recently,  numerous  newspaper  ac- 
counts from  Wyoming  ard  Montana  have 
been  brought  to  my  att.en*lon  Indicating 
that  your  Billings  office  intends  to  emijark 
soon  on  a  positive  program  for  wild  horse 
control  My  great  Interest  in  this  issue  con- 
tinues and  I  would  appreciate  very  much 
being  brought  fully  up-to-date  on  the  think- 
ing of  your  Bureau. 

I  greatly  appreciated  the  press  release  put 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  last 
September  14  in  which  you  stated,  "While  we 
recognize  many  problems  as60clat.ed  with 
Wild  horses — competition  for  forage,  ques- 
tion as  to  ownership,  and  interpretation  of 
the  legal  status  of  unbranded  and  unclaimed 
horses — we  feel  that  the  public  has  amply 
demonstrated  Its  concern  for  these  animals. 
We  are  sure  many  people  Join  us  In  looking 
upon  these  animals  as  representatives  of  a 
colorful  and  historical  chapter  In  the  story 
of  the  West."  I  agree  completely  wdth  the 
sentiments  you  expressed  last  year  in  your 
news  release,  but  I  am  disturbed  lest  the 
question  of  control  ijI  these  animals  get  out 
of  hand  at  this  time.  I  would  hope  that  the 
public  could  be  brought  In  fully  on  any 
plans  your  Bureau  may  have  and  that  the 
many  citizens  who  are  intensely  Interested 
in  this  issue  could  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  understand  all  of  its  ramifications  before 
the  Bureau  takes  any  specific  a,ction.  I  be- 
lieve that  public  support  for  your  activities 
is  extremely   Important  in  this  tnstiince. 

If  I  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in 
this  effort,  please  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CLiFFfiRD  P.  Hansen. 

U.S.  Scnutor. 

March   20,   1968. 
George  B.  Hartzoc.  Jr,. 

Director,  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Wastiiiigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hartzog:  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Lovell  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  in- 
volved In  a  two  year  struggle  to  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  the  wild  horses  ranging  in  an 
area  adjacent  to  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  northern  Wyoming 
and  southern  Montana. 

We  feel  these  horses  10  Ije  of  significant 
historical  value  and  that  their  preservation, 
along  with  the  artifacts.  Indian  petroglyphs. 
early  settler  remains  and  western  lore,  is  vital 
for  the  enjoyment  and  knowledge  of  future 
generations.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  re- 
tain, in  this  area,  the  natural  scenic  beauty 
and  wild  animals  which  reside  there.  Tlie 
local  area  residents  would  like  to  pafs  on  to 
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many  people  and  many  generations  the  thrill 
and  spiritual  uplifting  experienced  when  sud- 
denly rounding  a  bend  and  surprising  a  band 
of  these  horsee  with  their  stallion  leaders. 

In  the  proposals  thus  far  made  to  the 
Lovell  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  we 
have  found  little  that  could  be  construed  as 
a  program  for  preservation  of  this  herd.  We 
have  considered  hever.al  dltlerent  sponsors  Ir^r 
the  herd,  and  with  exception  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  have  had  to  reject  each  of  them. 

Tlie  Chamber  has  concluded  from  their 
worklnsjs.  that  the  National  Park  Service 
would  be  the  best  possible  department  to 
utilize  the  natural  resources  In  this  area  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  enhance  the 
total  recreation  area  in  the  development  of 
the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area. 

At  Uiis  time,  we  would  like  to  propose  that 
the  National  Park  Service  Include  this  area  in 
the  Big  Horn  Canyon  N.ilional  Recreation 
Area,  .ind  develop  and  control  the  herd  of 
horses  in  co-ordination,  with  the  recreation 
facilities. 

To  be  specific,  the  area  In  mind  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  Crooked  Creek,  on  the  east  by 
the  canyon  wall,  on  the  north  by  southern 
border  of  the  Custer  National  Forest  in  the 
Pryor  Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  pri- 
vate lands.  Tills  area  contains  approximately 
60  square  miles. 

We  would  appreciate  a  reply  on  this  mat- 
ter at  your  earliest  convenience,  so  that  we 
may  co-ordinate   our  activities  locally,   with 
your  projxjsals  and  wishes  In  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Phyllis  Hill, 
Secretary,  Historical   Committee,   Lovell 
Cliamhcr  0/  Comvicrce. 

(From  the  Lovell   (Wyo)   Chronicle, 

Apr.  18    196a  I 

Chamber  ."VoRErs  on  Wii.d  Horse  Redthtio.nj 

.\  I3-polnt  fact  sheet  explaining  their 
.>:tand  on  the  wild  liorse  controversy  was  re- 
leased Tuesday  by  the  lyjvpll  Cliamber  of 
Commerce 

Cliamber  spokesmen  sLited  they  have  al- 
ready Indicated  a  willingness  to  cut  the  Pryor 
Mountain  herd,  north  of  Lovell,  In  half  to 
o(X)pcrate  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's plea  that  the  range  where  the  horses 
roam  is  overgrazed. 

"Control  measures  must  be  Instigated. 
Legal  problems  must  also  be  Ironed  out  We 
feel  that  this  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  BLM 
in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  State  and 
County  governments.  Tliey  are  the  servants 
C)f  the  public  We  would  endeavor  to  cooper- 
ate in  whatever  way  possible  .  .  "  the  state- 
ment re.ad. 

It  quoted  a  BLM  publication  "Pacts  abotit 
Wild  Horses"  (May  19671  determining  the 
number  at  150  horses,  the  last  wild  horse 
herd  in  Montana 

Tlie  Chamber  proposed  r.irlier  that  a  herd 
of  75  to  100  v.as  needed  to  prevent  inbreed- 
ing. They  are  concerned  about  ctittlng  the 
herd  too  low 

The  horses  cannot  be  rounded  up  in  the 
rough  terrain  and  can  only  be  water-trapped 
on  the  Wyoming  ."^ide  of  the  border  at  their 
regul.tr  wat.er  holes.  The  nre.i  is  not  used  for 
domestic  stock  where  lack  of  water  Ls  a  major 
problem. 

'The  horses  do  not  c  rdinarily  compete  with 
deer  for  food.  Tlie  only  usage  of  this  30,000  to 
35.000  acres  other  than  horses  Is  winter  :-,':nije 
for  deer."  the  Chamber  advocates 

Tlieir  spokesmen  expressed  concern  about 
the  historical  aspect  of  this  herd  TUs  area 
is  on  a  main  tourist  route  to  Yellowstone 
Park.  Tlic  herd's  attraction  for  siehtsecrs  is 
proven  in  the  liles  of  letters  at  the  Chamber 
ufSce.  Travelers  through  Lovell  the  last  two 
ye:irs  have  wTitten  to  express  delight  at  see- 
ing the  animals. 

■■\V"e  are  spending  millions  to  create  the 
Big  Horn  Canvon  National  Recreation  area. 
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Why  exclude  something  Uiat  is  of  interest  to 
many  people''"  the  statement  asks 

They  suggest  that  lack  of  continuity  In 
the  BIIIIngB  BLM  office  administration  ml<ht 
be  r,ne  of  the  problems  We  were  promised 
an  »dequi»t«  herd  by  the  previr.us  adminis- 
tration and  iuiKed  to  assist  In  the  over-all 
development  of   the  area  ' 

The  Chamber  stressed  th.^t  th*>y  favorfnl 
the  re-lntnxluctiori  ><{  Big  Horn  Sheep  into 
the  area  as  a.  part  of  the  luthentlc  t>l86ory 
of  the  past  However  they  feel  that  It  must 
be  proven  that  the  sheep  will  stay  in  tliat 
Umired  area 

Horse- watrhers  report  that  some  if  the 
animals  are  def  inned  Indlcuflng  a  sign  of 
their  wlldness.  but  there  are  many  fine 
horses  In  the  group  Their  mixed  colors 
I  many  dunsi  Indicate  the  presence  of  some 
Spanish  blood  Some  have  lined  backs  show- 
ing .1  reversion  to  the  primeval  horse  Others 
are  of  mixed  blood  and  thus  true  feral 
horses 

Lovell  supporters  Insist  the  herd  Is  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  viewing  public  .\nd 
will  enhance  the  economy  uf  the  area 

F»<T3  A8<^tT  THE  WiLD  HoRSE  STTV  \TUtS  NtAR 
LovELi.     Wyo      April    H)«8 

1  Wild  htjrses  have  roamed  the  CrcMiked 
Cree*  area  smce  the  earliest  of  times  This  Is 
an  authenlc  band  of  wild  horses  C  W  Wil- 
liamson of  Hamilton.  Mon:  a  fr.rest  ranger 
on  the  Pryor  Mts  from  I9'Jit  2n  spealw  of  a 
band  of  the  small  Spanish  horses  in  ';ie  area 
which  he  tried  to  protect  S  .me  ire  deformed 
I  a  sign  of  their  wUdnesM  but  there  are  also 
many  fine  horses  in  the  group  Their  mixed 
colors  I  many  dunsi  indicates  the  prei^ence  of 
some  Spanish  blcXKl  They  are  undoubtedly  of 
mixed  blLKxl  and  thus  true  feral  horses.  S<;ime 
have  lined  backs  which  Indicates  a  reversion 
to  the  primeval  horse  cf  F  J  Doble.  in  his 
book     The  Mustangs     under  the  5th  chapter 

J  This  area  Is  not  used  for  domestic  stock 
This  IS  an  area  of  30  Jo  acres  Water  Is  the 
major  problem  These  horses  cannot  be 
rounded  up  because  of  the  rtmgh  terrain 
They  must  be  water- trapped,  and  that  will  be 
In  Wyoming  This  indicates  an  absence  of 
water  m  the  •■ntire  area  Horses  ordinarily 
do  not  compet..'  with  deer  fur  f'Hxl  The  only 
usage  of  this  area  other  than  horses  la  winter 
range  for  deer 

3  According  o  the  BLM  publication  "Facts 
About  Wild  Horses  '  May  1967  there  are  only 
150  head  of  wild  horses  in  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana This  must  be  the  last  herd. 

4  The  Lovell  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
already  indicated  a  willingness  to  cut  the 
herd  in  half  to  co-operate  with  BLM's  plea 
that  the  range  is  overgrazed 

5  We  favor  the  Introduction  of  Big  Horn 
sheep  as  a  part  of  the  authentic  history  of 
the  paat  We  realize,  however,  that  It  must 
still  be  proven  that  sheep  will  stay  and 
flourish  in  this  limited  area  If  they  use  the 
top  of  the  Mts  for  much  of  the  year  they 
will  be  in  direct  competition  with  the  live- 
stock that  use  the  area 

8  Perhaps  continuity  In  the  BLM's  admui- 
istration  program  is  one  ol  'he  problems  We 
were  promised  an  adequate  herd  by  the  previ- 
ous administration  and  asked  to  assist  In 
over-all  development  of  the  area. 

7  The  problem  was  not  of  our  making  We 
don  t  manage  the  range  Why  are  the  horses 
increasing^  Nature  usually  takes  care  of  Its 
own 

8  The  American  buffalo  was  down  to  200 
head  before  someone  started  protecting  them 
There  Is  no  such  "Wild  Hi.>rse  Refuge  "  In 
existence  today  Horses  .ire  allowed  to  exist 
In  certain  areas  of  the  U  S  and  C.madR  The 
one  Canadian  Refuge  Is  the  Sable  Island 
Area 

9  We  are  first  concerned  about  the  his- 
torical aspect  of  this  herd'  As  such  It  would 
make  a  worthwhile  contnbutlon  to  the  view- 
ing public  and  enhance  the  economy  of  the 
entire  area  Construction  of  the  proposed 
n-ads  will  make  this  area  accessible  to  all 
iUljoUiUlg  towus. 
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10  This  .irea  Is  on  the  main  tourist  route 
to  Yellowstone  Park  and  the'efore  could 
easily  be  '.  !ewe<l 

1  1  We  are  spending  millions  to  create  a 
new  recreational  area  Why  exclude  some- 
thing that  Is  iif  Interest  to  many  many 
people'? 

12  An  adequate  Herd  mu.sl  be  preserved  so 
that  It  will  not  be  destroyed  by  inbreeding 
Hence  our  concern  about  cutting  the  herd 
tf>o  l.,w'  Secondly,  it  would  be  dltTlcuU  to  (Ind 
5  or  6  small  bands  in  stich  a  large  area 

11  Control  measures  must  be  instigated 
Legal  problen^s  mu^t  ilso  he  ironed  out  We 
feel  that  this  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  BLM 
m  conjunction  with  the  Federal  State  and 
County  governmentjt  Tliey  .ire  public  serv- 
ants We  Would  endeavor  to  co-operate  in 
whatever  way  possible  We  are  concerned 
about  retaining  part  of  our  American 
heritage 

Chamber  or  Commerce, 

Lovell    Wyo 

BLM   Cmiek   Exi"i.*iNs   Wild   Horse 

Pkoblem    to   STV'DENTS 

I  By  Velvn  Mattlxi 

LiNCH  On  Thursday  morning.  75  Llnch 
elementary  school  students  took  a  step  to- 
ward growing  up  and  becoming  respon.slble 
citizens  after  hearing  Dean  Bibles  explain 
the   necessity   for  control   of   wild   mustangs 

The  children  were  reassured  as  they  heard 
Bibles  say  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  wild  mustangs  would  end  up  as  dog  food 
Man  was  given  dominion  over  the  earth 
and  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  wise 
stewardship  lo  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources for  posterity  Man  was  given  power 
over  the  animals  as  well  as  ;)f  the  earth,  and 
must  take  proper  actions  to  control  and 
preserve   '   Bibles  said 

Bibles  Is  the  district  manager  of  the 
BllUngs  District  of  'he  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  U  3  Dept  of  the  Interior,  and 
he  came  to  Llnch  to  talk  with  students  who 
were  distressed  over  the  plight  of  the  wild 
must-angs  This  is  ,i  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject and  the  students  had  written  to  Bibles 
protesting  the  destruction  of  the  animals. 
Bibles  had  received  J5  letters  from  the  mem- 
bers of  Mrs  Earl  Gary's  classes  and  he 
answered,    in   person,    their   questions 

The  area  Involved  In  the  discussions  was 
the  Prvor  Mountain  Horse  Area  located  In 
south-central  Montana  .ind  ilong  the  Wvo- 
mmg  State  line  and  Big  Horn  Canyon  Na- 
tional   Recreation   Area 

It  has  many  possibilities  is  a  recreational 
area  and  Is  naturally  beautiful  .iiid  of  great 
archeologlcal  interest  Much  of  interest  is 
yet  to  be  developed,  including  a  cave  which 
has  been  fenced  off  and  kept  closed  to  tour- 
ists until  It  can  be  readied  for  the  public 

The  children  wanted  Uj  know  where  the 
horses  came  from  and  were  Informed  that 
they  range  through  the  West,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  mixed  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals which  strayed  or  were  abandoned,  and 
the  Spanish  mustangs  which  were  left  loose 
by  the  Spanish  Conquistadors  of  the  16th 
and  17th  Centuries  Mustang  '  comes  from 
the  Spanish  word  '  inestano,  "  and  means  a 
horse  that  has  strayed  and  become  wild 
Many  were  tamed  and  used  by  the  Indians 
until  the  West  was  settled 

Blblee  told  the  students  that  the  problem 
Is  that  the  land  must  be  sa-.  ed,  as  it  Is  being 
lost  by  water  and  wind  erosion  at  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  50  tons  each  day  He  showed 
slides  of  maps  of  the  area,  and  then  pictures 
which  showed  the  grass  all  gone  and  the 
rabbit  brush  in  bad  shape  from  overgrazing. 
He  thinks  it  would  require  400  acres  of  land 
to  support  one  horse  Bibles  pointed  out 
that  all  the  land  had  deteriorated  to  bad" 
condition  and  under  heavy  grazing,  the  wa- 
tershed has  cimtlnued  a  downward  trend 

The  problem  became  apparent  In  1927, 
and  some  mustangs  were  rounded  up  and  re- 
moved to  other  .treas  This  was  done  again  In 
1^48  and  lu  IVoO.  but  the  uctlou  proved  uu 
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solution  The  land  decline  continued  at  a 
'  terrific   pace  "   Bibles  said 

Problems  encountered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  Its  effort  to  establish 
a  wild  horse  refuge  Included  opp<i8ltlon  from 
various  segments  of  the  public,  especially  in 
Montana,  in  addition  to  many  legal  prob- 
lems 

.\n  unfortunate  story  was  circulated  that 
Is  completely  misleading  and  untrue,"  the 
land  management  agency  says  ITie  rumor 
stated  that  a  barbed  wire  fence  was  being 
Constructed  to  keep  the  hors<>s  from  lusher 
grazing,  and  that  all  the  horses  would  be 
trapped  and  sold 

The  bureau  says  that  the  fence  being  con- 
structed will  provide  a  b<Hindary  for  the 
horse  arc.i.  and  protect  it  from  grazing  by 
cattle  A  small  area  In  Wyoming  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  the  horses  its  less 
than  four  Inches  precipitation  per  year  pro- 
duces little  food  for  them,  and  certainly  not 
lush'  grazing   ' 

Alternative  solutions  proposed  by  the  bu- 
reau read    is  follows: 

1)  "Management  for  maximum  horse  use 
consistent  with  proper  management  of  the 
wat.erRhed; 

21  Management  for  watershed,  wildlife 
h.ibitat  and  horses  to  .in  extent  consistent 
with  all  uses; 

3  I  "Removal  of  all  horses,  permanent  clo- 
sure of  the  .irea  to  horse  use.  and  manage- 
ment for  wildlife  habitat  and  watershed 
values   ' 

LovFLL  CinMHFR  Works  to  Oain  Sponsor  tor 
Wild    Horse    Herd 

Lovell  Wvo  The  Lovell  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Thursday  said  it  still  was  trying 
to  gain  a  sponsor  to  help  maintain  a  herd  of 
wild  horses  Meanwhile  ihe  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  continued  .■,taklng  a  fence  to 
enclose  the  herd  in  the  Pryor  Mountain  area 
near  the  Wyoming-Montana  border 

The  four-strand  barbed  wire  fence  would 
dip  Into  Wyoming  about  two  miles  .'outh  of 
Montana  In  a  V  shape  to  complete  an  enclo- 
sure bordered  by  mountains  to  the  west  and 
the  wall  of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  east.  A 
Forest  Service  fence  on  the  north  already 
prevents  the  horses  from  roaming  onto  forest 
preserves 

But  the  chiunber  reported  the  fence  would 
follow  natural  boundaries  it  has  suggested, 
including  natural  waterholes.  instead  of  the 
proposed  straight  course  by  the  BLM. 

BLM  officials  estimated  the  fence  would  be 
complete  early  this  summer  Then  the  horses 
would  be  water  'rapped  and  sold  at  public 
auction  Chances  ,ire  good  they  would  end  up 
m  dogfood  cans. 

One  BLM  proposal  called  for  50  to  60  horses 
to  be  kept  on  the  land  to  provide  maximum 
horse  use  con.slstent  with  proper  watershed 
management  Tlie  BLM  said  the  horses  would 
be  branded  and  annual  roundups  would  re- 
move the  excess 

Another  proposal  would  allow  only  10  to  15 
ol  the  horses  to  survive  In  the  area  with  other 
wildlife  The  third  BLM  proposal  was  to  re- 
move ill  horses  and  <  lose  the  watershed  to 
animals  because,  the  200  head  in  the  area  h;ts 
badly  overgraztd  and  is  causing  erosion 
damage. 

But  chamber  officials  want  the  horses  to 
remain  wild  and  unmolested  as  a  tourist 
attraction. 

We  don't  want  them  handled  like  live- 
stock, "  one  chamber  member  said  They  are 
wild  now.  or  even  considering  the  BLM's 
claims,  they  may  have  returned  to  the  wild 
irom  .some  rancher  But  they  are  wild  and 
we  want  them  to  remain  that  way— one  of 
the  last  I.  f  the  herds  of  wild  horses 

[From  the  BllUngs  •  Mont  i  Gazette. 
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Save  the  W'ild  Horses 

.At  least  once  or  twice  a  year  the  emotional 

Issues  get  heated  up    If  It  Isn't  elk  slaughter 

or  guii  coutrol  laws,  it's  wild  horses. 
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Tlie  wild  Ihirses  are  back  In  the  news.  Tlie 
Bureau  of  Land  Man'i4?ement  is  busy  deny- 
ing they  intend  t,o  round  up  the  horses  and 
auction    them    ofT   or   slaughter    them. 

BLM  says  Its  p<illcy  Is  to  eetablish  wild 
horse  refuges  wherever  possible  and  they 
have  no  ob>ecLio!i  to  such  a  refuge  on  BLM 
land  on  the  .'oulh  sIoi>es  of  Montan  I's  Pryor 
Mountains  where  about  200  "unc«ii trolled" 
hor-es  now  prnze 

BLM  says  the  horses  are  tearing  up  the 
land,  eating  all  the  gra.ss  and  leaving  the 
land  vulnerable  to  soil  eriv-ion  Tliey  .idmlt 
some  of  the  erosion  is  geological  but  the 
horses  are  helping. 

Ul.M  olleTs  three  alternatives. 

LUmluate  all  horses  and  use  the  aria  i.-r 
other  wildlife. 

Mix  horses  und  other  wildlife. 

Develop  the  area  lor  maximum  !iui.=.c  ■u.--e 
of  about  50  60  rinlnial.s 

Any  of  the  alternatives  Involve  rcilm  in.!?: 
the  horse  herd. 

BLM  has  no  authority  to  own  or  brand 
),orses.  Some  Individual  or  group  must  own 
the  horfer  in  a  wild  life  refuge  in  Montana. 

No  provip   lias  volunteered.  BLM  says. 

Tlie  Lijvell.  Wyo..  Chamber  of  Commerce 
favors  a  100-head  herd,  ..greeing  tliat  some 
rcducilon  is  In  order. 

Horse  lovers  are  cjulck  to  accuse  BLM  but 
wf'll  t.ike  'ho  hurerui's  word  that  the  land 
Is  overprn7.ed  It'.s  their  business  to  control 
this  .And  we  doubt  they  have  any  reasons 
to  be  aiul-wlld  hr)rse. 

liut  It  seems  there  is  strong  feeling  in 
favor  of  ft  horse  refuge  or  whatever  is  work- 
able under  Montana  law  to  maintain  a  por- 
tion of  this  herd  and  still  not  overgraze 
the  land 

Would  It  not  he  a  good  project  for.  ."say, 
Lovell.  Red  Lodge.  Laurel,  and  even  Billings 
Chambers  of  Commerce  lo  work  toward  ruch 
ft  goal  and  turn  the  herd  into  another 
tourist  lure'i 

A  wild  liorse  refuge  would  help  retain 
part  of  our  Western  heritage — there  aren't 
many  such   herds  still   roaming  the  hills. 

It  would  make  an  interesting  side  trip 
Into  the  Pryors  for  tourists  to  try  to  catch 
a  glimpse  ol  the  wild  horses. 

Some  plan  surely  is  workable  which  will 
please   both    the   BLM   and   horse   lovers. 

Lovixi.  Chameek  Is  Pressing  to  Keep  'Wild 

Horse    Herd    in    Recreation    Aeka 

(By  Beverly  Robertson) 

The  Lovell  Cliamber  of  Commerce  is  op- 
poeing  a  Bureau  of  Land  Management  pro- 
posal to  Install  a  fence  along  the  Wyoming- 
Montana  border  in  order  to  restrain  the 
movement  of  wild  horses  In  the  Pryor  Moun- 
tain urea,  north  of  Lovell. 

The  revival  of  a  campaign,  headed  by  the 
chamber's  historical  committee,  was  spurred 
after  BLM  officials  met  Thursday  wltli 
chamber  members  In  Lovell.  They  hope  to 
save  the  wild  horses  as  a  tourist  attraction 
for  visitors  to  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area. 

The  Lovell  group  will  seek  the  help  of  the 
National  P;u-k  Service  In  having  the  wild 
horse  territory  included  In  the  recreational 
area. 

Wyoming  aud  Montana  congressional  dele- 
traiious.  governors,  and  all  federal,  state  and 
local  officials  and  agencies,  plus  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  the  Protection  of  the 
M'osUiJig.  will  be  contacted  for  support  of 
the  program,  Howard  Lusch,  committee 
member,  said. 

The  BLM  argues  that  1,000  acres  per  horse 
would  have  to  be  allowed,  considering  the 
(X)or  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  rough,  rocky 
area  where  the  horses  roam.  Fencing  the 
area  is  planned,  but  Dean  Bibles,  district 
manager  of  the  BLM  regional  office,  ex- 
plained that  openings  would  be  left  for  the 
horses  to  pet  to  their  natural  watering 
places. 

An  estimated  herd  of  200  horses  Is  In  the 
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area.  Tills  breed  of  lurse  is  known  lo  liave 
existed  since  1894. 

BLM  has  three  jiroposals:  1.  Management 
for  maximum  horse  use,  consistent  with 
proper  management  of  the  watershed;  2. 
Management  Kir  watershed,  wildlife  habitat. 
and  horses  to  an  extent,  consistent  with  all 
uses;  ,ind  3.  RennA  al  of  ,.11  horses,  perm.uient 
closure  of  the  area  to  horse  use  and  manage- 
ment lor  wildlife  habitat  and  watershed 
values. 

The  first  proposal  would  reduce  the  herd 
U>  30  35  selected  animals,  held  at  that  num- 
ber uuLil  the  ■.vator,--iied  recovers. 

Tlie  second  pro;x.i.^il  would  reduce  the  licrd 
t(.  10-15  uiiim.ils  .vlih  the  [.otentlal  at  30. 

The  third  proposal  would  elimin.ite  the 
hor.'os  entirely,  so  that  the  area  could  liecome 
,t  big  game  liabitat  and  Big  Horn  Sheep  re- 
mtroviuced  iiit.j  the  ;irr:i 

The  committee  nipp{.)rts  the  Moi.Uitia  H^h 
mid  Ci.iine  prr.[)«)^{■^i  u.lrotluctii'U  ul  lim  IK^rn 
.Sheep. 

Bible  .--Uk'gesUHl  t>i:it  if  the  <  li.iinber  w. ailed 
to  become  the  sponsoring  agency.  It  would 
have  to  .irr.-ingc  for  the  roundup  and  brand- 
ing of  the  .lorses,  reduction  of  the  herd.  ;tnd 
be  legally  liable  lor  a  herd  which  would  be  on 
Montan.i  ranee,  ^ubjort  in  .Mont.ina  l.iws, 
which  ;ire  exr-rclsed  in  .icrordance  to  the 
whims  of  the  Montana  Livestock  Commission 
and  ..-tate  braiid  iii.-,  pec  tors,  .-..lid  Mrs  Phyllis 
Hill,  secretary  of  the  Lo.ell  chamber. 

She  said  that  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  wild  horse,":,  natur.'i;  phenomena  and 
Indian  artlf.icus  should  be  [-reserved  for 
future  gener:itlons  and  every  usi.ect  of  his- 
torical significance  incorporated  in  the  Big 
Horn  National  Recreational  Area. 

Homer  Keller,  president  of  the  lAjvell 
chamber,  said  tliat  the  support  of  all  Wyo- 
ming .aid  MonUma  chambers  of  commerce 
will  be  sought,  because  it  is  felt  that  .-idjarent 
areas  will  derive  direct  benefits  from  an  In- 
creased tourist  economy. 

BI,M  Presents  TirHEE  Ai tern.^tivfs  j-or  Man- 

.«r.iNr.  Pr.yon  M'^int^in  Horsk  Area,  March 

14,    19G8 

Three  possible  courses  of  action  for  deal- 
ing with  a  ijrobleni  ol  t.j<j  many  uncontrolled 
horses  on  the  .southern  i lopes  of  the  Pryor 
mount-iins  in  South  Central  Montana  :ire  be- 
ing presented  to  the  local  Wyoming  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  today  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Lovell,  the  town  nearest  the  horse  area,  is 
interested  in  establishing  a  horse  "refuge" 
in  the  Pryors  as  an  .additional  visitor  attrac- 
tion to  the  adjacent  Bighorn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  area.  But  in  exploring  the 
possibilities  for  a  horse  refuge  In  the  area 
the  Bureau  ran  into  considerable  public  reac- 
tion as  well  as  a  number  of  legal  problems. 

Tlie  Lovell  meeting  Is  the  first  of  several 
being  scheduled  by  BLM  to  determine  pub- 
lic attitudes  concerning  the  horse  refuge 
area.  "Establishment  of  such  a  horse  area  is 
still  one  of  our  three  alternatives,"  Dean 
Bibles  Manager  of  BLM,  Billings  Montana 
District  said.  'However,  extensive  numbers  of 
horses  are  now  causing  a  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing w"atershed  and  some  form  of  control  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  soil,  the 
basic  resource  for  which  I  ;an  directly  re- 
sponsible." 

The  three  alternatives  to  be  presented  by 
Bible  to  the  Lovell  groups  are:  1.  Manage- 
ment for  niaximum  liorse  use  consistent  with 
proper  management  of  the  watershed;  2.  Man- 
agement for  watershed,  wildlife  habitat,  and 
horses  to  an  extent  consistent  to  all  other 
uses;  3.  Removal  of  all  horses,  permanent 
closure  of  the  area  to  horses,  and  manage- 
ment for  wildlife  habitat  and  watershed 
values. 

Under  Proposal  one,  the  horse  herd  of 
approximately  200  animals  would  be  reduced 
by  corral  trapping  to  30  or  35  selected  ani- 
mals, and  then  managed  at  about  that  num- 
ber luitil  the  watershed  recovers  But  poten- 
tial  liorse  numbers  would  probably  not  ex- 
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coed  50  GO  animals.  Horse  use  would  have 
priority  over  wiUiliie,  and  deer  numbers 
wtiuld  probably  be  reduced  accordingly.  A 
projiosed  Introduction  of  Bighorn  .'.heep, 
once  nati\e  to  the  area,  "Aould  not  be  per- 
iiiTLted  uiKier  this  proi)ot,nl  bwiiuse  ttudies 
have  .shown  tliat  Bhihorn  .md  horsew  tom- 
jjetf  lor  the  tame  loo<l  iilaiius 

Proposal  two  calls  Ur  reducing  the  liorse 
herd  to  lO  or  15  selected  aniinals.  with  a  lu- 
tiire  pot.eniial  of  about  30  This  would  be 
iiialntiUiied  until  such  time  its  gras.'^es  re- 
cover and  the  watershed  is  stabilized  Under 
this  proix>;.al  a  lieallliy  deer  herd  could  be 
ui.iliiuilnod  but  possible  lligliorn  iiilroduc- 
lion  would  retjulre  addUloiiul  study. 

Under  pn  i>osal  3,  the  Montana  Llvestoi  k 
tViirmi«f.>oii  would  cirr.il  all  the  horses  pos- 
.--Ible  return  branded  or  claimed  animals  to 
ih"ir  rightful  owners,  and  .ell  the  reniainder 
l-'oUowiiig  removal  of  the  Ixirses.  big  game 
habit. it  would  be  iiianaged  lo  maintain  pres- 
ent deer  iuanbers  .tiid  to  suijport  a  huiitiible 
Blchorn  :-lKvp  l.eril.  Ulghorn  introduction 
would  liegin  in  1970  i.nd  then  would  be  rii- 
tated  through  the  t.rcfi  lo  Increase  range 
cnpnclty.  Hlgborn  popul.itlons  would  be  con- 
irolled  through  .'pi'rt  huining. 

Under  Montana  laws  all  unbr.anded  or  un- 
ilaimed  horse;.  ,irc  the  jiroperly  of  the  State 
and  Clin  be  rounded  up  and  .sold  by  the  .Mon- 
tana LIvest^K'k  Coiiinil.s.'slon, 

"'BLM,  of  course,  must  i-onform  to  .such 
l.iws  and  has  issued  a  policy  .-tatement  to 
tliat  eirect."  liible  said  "In  order  to  legally 
establish  a  good  horse  refuge  In  the  Pryor 
mountnln  .nren.  we  would  have  to  l.sstie  n 
grai'lir.'-  [.-I'miit  for  a  .'■perllic  number  of 
liorses  ind  a  i'lcal  group  would  then  have  to 
catch  and  l)rand  the  animals,  plus  c.  ndoct- 
ing  .innual  roundups  to  remove  excess  num- 
bers coinnion  ".  he  added 

Sohetluled  public  meetlnrs  where  BLM's 
proposals  will  be  presented  ure-  C:irb<pii 
i'.ountv  Development  Council,  Promberg 
Fire  Hall,  8  p.m.  March  18.  Pronibere,  Mon- 
tana; and  Carb<in  C.ounty  Commissioners, 
10  a.m  .  ,\prll  2,  Red  Ixxlge  Monf.-ma  Other 
meetings  are  being  planned  and  groups  In- 
terested In  dLsrussing  the  Burpnu'f  i>rf'posals 
should  contact  Dean  Bibles.  District  Man- 
ager, Billings  District,  Bureau  of  I^nd 
Management.  3021  Cth  .Avenue  Billings, 
Montana  59101. 
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Investors— 
Study 


The  Need  for  a 


HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS 

OF   CALiroaKIA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  26,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Decem- 
ber 4  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Hast- 
ings Keith,  and  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  946,  directing  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  make  a 
study  and  Investlpation  of  the  purcha.sp, 
.sale,  and  holdiiKr  of  .securities  by  In.stltu- 
tional  investors  of  all  types. 

At  the  time  the  mea.sure  was  intro- 
duced, I  pointed  out  to  my  colleapues: 

Institutionalization  of  the  markets  has 
significant  impacts  which  require  careful 
study.  The  auction  markets  on  the  exchanges 
have  traditionally  been  geared  to  a  steady 
flow  of  relatively  small  orders  from  a  multi- 
tude of  individual  investors  who  buy  and 
sell  for  a  variety  of  personal  reasons.  Insti- 
tutions on  the  other  hand  buy  raid  sell  In 
large  blocks  often  amounting  to  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  shares. 

Continuing  my  statement  that  day,  I 
said: 

InstitutionaJizatlon  means  not  only  trad- 
ing in  large  blocks  it  means  a  concentration 
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of  Investment  declalona  In  the  hand*  of  a 
relatively  small  in'oup  of  professional  money 
minaiters  who  ;'.  haa  t>««n  9U(<Kested,  may 
have  jk  tendency  to  reach  decisions  to  buy 
or  sell  particular  securities  at  or  abrmt  the 
s.ime  time  This  throws  a  serious  strain  on 
the  securities  markets  md  may  induce  Blid- 
den  and  often  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  o(  individual  securities  to  the  detrl- 
iiient  of  ordinary   Investors 

The  market  events  since  April  1  of  this 
year  have  certainly  served  to  underscore 
the  cravity  oi  the  role  bemt;  played  by 
institutional  investors  in  todays  secu- 
rities transactions  From  London  comes 
an  article  entitled  Funds  in  Unison" 
which  inferentially  suKuests  the  Econ- 
omist supports  the  principles  embodied 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  946  Early  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution  is  required  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  commitments  to  the 
American  investintc  public 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
Insert  the  article  from  the  Economist  of 
April  20.  1968 

Wall  .STHrrr     F'  sns  in   Unison 

Nkw  Y  imc  —  [Jke  all  major  market  moves, 
the  cnrrent  Wall  Street  .sun?e  .'lis  acquired 
a  name  the  Johnson  peace  market'  Like 
ali  major  in.irket  moves,  it  has  developed  a 
self-i{eneratlng  momentum:  investors,  in- 
cluding some  who  are  not  suppoeed  to  act 
this  way,  are  buying  stockr  simply  because 
tliey  .ire  >;oing  up 

But  In  two  other  ways,  tlie  peace  market" 
Is  most  uniike  other  major  moves:  it  hiis 
compre.ssed  x  phenomenal  amount  of  price 
ana  trading  activity  lnt<-)  a  relatively  few  ex- 
plosive trading  days,  and  It  hae  been  going  in 
the  same  direction  without  any  noticeable 
reversal  much  lunger  than  an>one  on  Wall 
Street  liad  expected  it  to  fhe  rise  haa  been 
pr.ictlcallv  perpendicular  .\t  it.s  Wednesday 
close  of  908  17  the  Dow-Jones  industrial 
.tverage  showed  a  ciunulatlve  ^aln  of  almoet 
70  points  ilnce  .April  1st.  the  day  after  Presi- 
dent J.>hnson  proclaimed  de-escalation  ui 
V'letn.un  Tlie  use  m  the  li  sessions  since 
then  ,  the  exchanges  closed  ior  Martin  t.uther 
Kings  funeral,  .md  again  on  Oood  Friday  I 
has  wiped  out  .>  major  decline  that  loot  .ill 
of  January   February  and  March 

.\Il  previous  volume  record-i  liave  gone  t>y 
the  board  on  three  days  so  dir  in  April  torn- 
over  on  the  New  York  Sttick  Exchange  haa 
gone  over  the  17  million  share  mark,  which 
had  never  before  (le^-n  reached  i  the  current 
record  is  JO.-HOiXK)  sh.ires  set  on  April  10th 
but  It  may  not  Ltst  long  the  previous  record 
of  19.290.000  listed  exactly  a  week!.  All  this 
clearly  .seem.s  pxces-slve.  at  a  time  when  Wash- 
ington .ind  Hanoi  have  vet  to  .igree  even  on 
a  site  for  the  most  prellmm.iry  negotiations 
and  Wall  Street  haa  been  holding  its  breath 
waiting  for  the  inevitable  correction"— in 
vain.  M3  far  The  Dow-Jones  industrials  did 
drop  .J41  points  on  Tuesday,  their  first  de- 
cline of  the  month  But  they  bounced  l)nck 
i  .59  on  Wednesday  in  what  piisses  now  for 
quiet    trading     only    14    million   shares 

Whatever  else  might  be  5aid  ot  this  per- 
formance, It  provides  a  marvelous  illustra- 
tion of  how  muiual  funds  have  become  a 
major  destabilizing  force  In  the  market, 
rather  than  the  stabilizing  force  they  are 
still  described  .ts  in  some  market  literature. 
.\s  coijl.  nt-rveless  professionals,  mutual  fund 
managers  in  the<.iry  should  go  against  the 
'.rend  established  by  the  "uninformed"  pub- 
lic And  In  fact  they  did  hold  aloof  from 
the  peace  market"  for  the  first  few  days 
But  then  they  got  worried  that  they  had 
missed  the  turn,  and  In  the  last  few  days 
have  Jumped  In  heavily,  buying  enough 
.-hares  to  give  prices  a  tremendous  additional 
upward  shove  at  the  precise  time  most  brok- 
ers had  thought  the  inevitable  correction 
was  set  to  t>egin  This  Isn't  the  first  time  mu- 
tual funds  have  acted,  In  effect  if  not  insen- 
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tlonally.  to  accentuate  sharp  price  swings 
rather  than  minimize  them  Thej  sold  heav- 
ily >n  both  the  lafifi  .ind  the  early  19(58  price 
break.?,  making  thi»e  breaks  sharper  than 
they  would  have  been  otherwl.se  Indeed. 
&ome  brokers  maintain  the  l.ist  time  they 
went  against  a  market  trend  and  turned  It 
ar'>und  was  In  196-' 

TVie  reasons  seem  to  be  two  many  per- 
f'>rmance  lunds  operate  these  days  for  qui'k 
rather  than  long  term  gain,  and  thus  try 
to  Join  and  ride  trends  rather  than  upptwe 
them:  and  many  funds  follow  the  same  tech- 
nical theories  of  Investing  which  means  they 
get  Identical  signals  from  their  computers 
simultaneously,  and  all  go  hallooing  ..TT  in 
the  same  direction  with  enormous  buying 
(  or  iielling  i  power 
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Cymi  Vance,  Native  West  Virginian, 
Receives  Commendation 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

•  •r    WK.ST    \rRCINlA 

IN  the;  senate  of  the  lNITt;D  STATES 
Friday.  April  26.  1968 

Mr  RANDOIJ'H  Mr  President.  Cyrus 
Vance,  a  respected  and  renowned  West 
Virginian,  is  giving  personal  and  i>fflcial 
service  to  our  country  in  .substantial 
measure 

Timely  comment  on  his  constructive 
career  was  written  by  Editor  Paul  B 
Martin  of  the  Martinsburg.  W  Va  ,  Jour- 
nal, in  the  Wednesday.  April  J4,  1968. 
Issue  of  that  newspaper 

The  editorial.  "Cyrus  Vance's  Future." 
is  worthy  of  widespread  attention  in  the 
light  of  his  exceptional  .services  in  im- 
portant roles  and  missions  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cybts   Vance's  FtTVBE 

West  Virginia's  Cyrus  Vajice  seems  to  be 
coming  into  more  and  more  prominence  aa  a 
man  >'n  the  national  governmental  scene  who 
can  get  things  done 

He  has  become  President  Jolinson's  No  1 
troubleshooter  .und  is  being  given  frequent 
itssignmenta  when  there  is  a  dilBcuIt  prob- 
lem His  latest  job  was  trying  to  lielp  cool 
down  the  demonstration  troubles  in  Wash- 
ington fjllowing  the  death  of  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King  He  served  as  U  S  conciliator  In 
the  hot  .^pot  >>f  Cyprus  and  has  had  several 
other  dtf&cult  tasks  In  addition  to  his  past 
service  as  No  2  mail  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  before  that,  under  President  Ken- 
nedy. OS  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Although  a  native  of  Clarksburg,  he  has 
spent  '. ery  little  of  his  adult  life  m  West 
Virginia  but  he  has  always  taken  pride  in 
the  State  of  his  nativity  As  graduate  of  the 
Y'ale  law  scho<jI.  he  was  with  a  New  York 
law  Arm  before  being  picked  up  by  President 
Kennedy  early  in  1961  for  a  key  position  In 
the  Pentagon 

He  IS  only  51  years  old  and  some  see  him 
as  a  possible  future  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency or  Vice-Presidency 

A  small  state  such  as  West  Virginia  is 
usually  not  thought  of  iva  the  base  for  a 
national  political  career  but  It  can  be  recalled 
that  John  W.  Davis,  of  Clarksburg,  was  the 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  in  1924  al- 
though he  had  by  that  time  been  living  some 
years  in  New  York  Back  in  1904  Henry 
Oassaway  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  was  tlie 
Democratic  nominee  for  Vice-President  on 
the  ticket  with  .Alton  Parker  who  ran  unsuc- 
cessfully against  Theodore  Roosevelt 

We  can  also  remember  that  Newton  D. 
Baker,   a   native   ot   Martinsburg,    was   given 


serious  consideration  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1932  and  Louis  A. 
Johns<->n.  of  Clarksburg,  waa  at  one  time 
thought  of  its  a  I>emooraUc  vlce-presldentlal 
candidate  following  ills  national  commander- 
ship  of  the  American  Legion  Harry  F  Byrd. 
likewise  a  Martinsburg  native,  was  also  prom- 
inently mentioned  as  a  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate  in  1932 

Cyrus  Vance  t<xlay  Is  certainly  ijetter  pre- 
pared for  the  presidency  than  many  of  the 
men   who   liave   .ituilned    It   or   a.splred   to  It. 


First  Annivertary  of  Coup  in  Greece 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  26.  1968 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Speaker. 
Greece  has  been  ruled  by  a  military 
junta  for  more  than  a  year.  On  the  first 
anniversary  of  its  takeover,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  provided  its  readers  with 
a  well-rounded  analysis  of  the  current 
situation  in  Greece.  The  article,  wTitten 
by  William  K.  Wyant.  Jr  .  deserves  wider 
attention,  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record 
for  the  interest  of  our  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record: 
First  Anniversary  of  Corp:  BorQi'ETS  and 
Bru'Khats  for  Oreek  Ji'nta 

I  By  WlUlajn  K   Wyant.  Jr  ) 

Washington,  April  20 — The  colonels  and 
generals  who  seized  the  Greek  government 
.ire  celebrating  their  first  anniversary  this 
weekend  Along  with  the  posies  and  cham- 
pagne, they  are  getting  a  rich  shower  of 
dead  cats  and  brickbats. 

There  Is  a  faded  bouquet  tossed  by  the 
.American  Department  of  suite,  which  alter 
some  initial  wrl.st-.shipplng  and  arm-twl.stlng 
resumed  full  diplomatic  relations  Jan.  23 
with  the  government  of  Prime  MiiUster 
Gc<jrge  Papadopoulos 

rhe  dead  cats  and  brickbats  for  Papa- 
dopoulos. .1  retired  brigadier  general,  and 
his  stiff-necked  regime  are  from  Greek  ex- 
patrlols  .md  .■\merican  liberals  and  from 
northern  Europeans  who  think  Greece  de- 
served a  better  fate 

United  suites  ottlcialdom  wrinkled  its  nose 
at  the  imllt.iry  takeover  a  year  ago  and  at 
the  repressive,  lieavy-hunded  tactics  that 
liave  characterized  the  new  government  But 
the  V  S.  finally  decided,  apparently,  to  em- 
brace the  colonels  rather  than  risk  possible 
chaos  and   bloodshed. 

Papadopoulos  and  his  colleagues  claim  to 
have  saved  Greece  from  the  Reds,  thereby 
preventing  a  breach  In  the  Norway-to-Tur- 
key  defenses  erected  against  the  Russians 
under  the  North  .Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

But  the  critics  term  that  nonsense  In  their 
Mew,  the  coup  was  an  arbitrary  frustration 
of  the  democratic  process  by  men  who 
wanted,  among  Ather  things,  to  block  the 
liberal  reform  movement  led  by  the  80-year- 
old   former   Premier    George   Papandreou. 

The  colonels  put  Papandreou  leader  of 
the  Center  Union  Party  under  house  arrest 
near  .Athens  Lost  Monday  .Mso  confined  to 
quarters  was  .mother  former  Premier  and 
the  leader  of  the  second  l.ugest  party  In 
Greece.  Pannyotis  Cunellopoulos.  64.  of  the 
National  Radical  Union. 

This  action  by  the  military  Junta  did  not 
Improve  'ts  Image  In  the  democratic  West. 
It  la  said  to  liave  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
two  former  leaders  from  sounding  a  sour 
note  as  the  Junta  observes  its  first  anniver- 
sary. 

The  plucky  Papandreou  was  not  silenced. 
On  Wednesday,  defying  the  colonels,  he 
raised  ills  voice  In  an  appeal  to  the  world  for 
help    in    overturning    them.    Many    Greeks 
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heard  a  tape  recording  sent  out  over  the  air 
waves  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Aa  he  and  former  F*remler  Canellopoulos 
had  done  previously.  Papandreou  vigorously 
denounced  aa  a  fraud  the  Junta's  forthcom- 
ing Sept.  1  plebiscite  on  a  new  draft  con- 
stitution for  Greece. 

"A  dictatorship  is  drawing  up  the  con- 
stitution for  a  democracy,"  he  said.  "It  Is  an 
absurdity." 

Swelling  the  antireglme  chorus  and  now 
ovit  of  reach  of  the  Greek  military  men  Is 
tlie  old  politician's  son,  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou. who  was  granted  an  amnesty  by  the 
government  and  permitted  to  leave  Greece 
last  January. 

Andreas.  49.  Is  touring  the  world  calling  on 
civilized  nations  and  liberals  for  assistance  in 
toppling  the  Junta.  As  a  former  United  States 
citizen  and  Harvard-trained  economist  of 
considerable  prestige,  he  has  a  wide  follow- 
in  this  country. 

The  younger  Papandreou  is  a  friend  of 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  Harvard  economist 
and  former  diplomat,  and  Walter  W.  Heller, 
former  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  They  and  other  American  econo- 
mists put  pressure  on  the  White  House  on 
his  behalf  when  he  was  Jailed  after  the  coup. 

As  an  American-style  liberal  with  a  pass- 
port to  academic  and  Intellectual  circles  In 
the  United  States,  Andreas  Is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  appeal  to  the  consciences  of 
Americans  In  pointing  out  contrasts  between 
the  nation's  Ideals  and  its  foreign  policy. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  in  Washington  last 
month.  Andreas  put  the  case  more  In  sorrow 
than  in  anger. 

He  said  it  was  too  bad  the  United  States 
Government  had  found  It  advisable  to  asso- 
ciate itself  with  totalitarian  regimes  such 
as  the  Greek  Junta  as  a  means  of  further- 
ing "freedom"  and  "human  dignity"  in  the 
world. 

It  was  shocking  to  democratic  forces  In 
Greece,  the  younger  Papandreou  said,  when 
the  Americans  recognized  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  even  more  shocking  when 
an  American  admiral  assigned  to  NATO  sup- 
ported the  dictator  and  entertained  the 
Junta's  chief  on  the  carrier  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

"What  are  the  Greeks  supposed  to  say  to 
all  this?"  he  asked.  ".  .  .  Our  country  joined 
the  Alliance  to  safeguard  Its  freedom.  And 
now  we  are  faced  with  the  bitter  fact  that 
the  very  organization  we  Joined  'to  protect 
this  freedom  is  arming  to  the  teeth  the  mili- 
tary Mafla  which  usurped  the  government 
of  our  country  and  subjugated  our  people." 

Actually,  the  United  States  shut  oflf  major 
military  assistance  to  Greece  after  the  coup. 
This  country  has  intervened  to  prevent 
bloodshed  and  mistreatment  of  prisoners  and 
to  encourage  the  Junta  toward  free  elections. 

The  evidence  Is  that  despite  involvement 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  Greece 
and  a  long  history  of  support  for  rightist  ele- 
ments in  Greece,  the  United  States  was  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  colonels'  coup. 

Another  surprise  occurred  when  King  Con- 
stantlne  of  Greece  and  forces  aligned  with 
him  made  an  abortive  attempt  last  Dec.  13 
to  move  against  the  Junta.  The  King  Is  now 
In  Rome. 

Making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  some 
Washington  observers  argue  that  the  United 
Stat.es  did  not  set  up  the  current  regime  and 
not  only  should  not  but  cannot  dislodge  It. 
Greece  Is  a  sovereign  nation  and  Its  govern- 
ment is  a  matter  for  Greeks  to  determine. 

One  hears  also  a  few  kind  words  about  the 
junta.  It  is  striving  for  friendly  relations 
with  Greece's  neighbors.  Including  Turkey. 
Its  leadership  is  stern  and  puritanical,  but 
sincere  and  patriotic.  ITie  arrests  and  puni- 
tive measures  could  have  been  much  worse, 
and  so  on. 

Among  conservative  Greek-Americans,  the 
Junta  has  a  broad  base  of  support  as  an 
enemy    of    Communism    and    graft    and    a 


bastion  of  law  and  order.  But  many  of  Greek 
background  oppoee  the  regime. 

Early  this  year  the  Greek  government  hired 
the  well-known  New  York  public  relations 
firm  of  Thomae  J.  Deegan  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
handles  Time,  Inc.,  and  the  Coca-Cola  ac- 
counts, to  strive  for  a  better  Image  in  this 
country.  The  reported  arrangement  was 
(243.000  a  year. 

American  tourism  and  good  will  are  of 
Immense  importance  to  Greece.  It  is  vital 
that  Greece  be  regarded  not  as  a  police  state 
but  as  a  ple«sant,  smiling  realm  of  wine- 
dark  seas  and  happy,  freedom-loving  people 

But  any  effort  to  minimize  tlie  .short- 
comings of  Greece's  rulers  will  be  opposed 
not  only  by  the  Papandreous  but  such  groups 
as  the  United  States  Committee  for  Democ- 
racy In  Greece,  of  which  Representative  Don- 
ald M.  Praser  (Dem.).  Minnesota,  Is  chair- 
man. 

The  committee,  of  which  Greek  actre«s 
Mellna  Mercourl  is  honorable  cochairman. 
joined  the  ADA  in  sponsoring  Andreas  P-ap- 
andreou's  recent  visit  to  Washington.  An 
enthusiastic  member  is  Representative  Don 
Edwards,   liberal   Democrat   from   California. 

A  Callfornian  of  Greek  background  greeted 
Edwards  at  a  party  recently  and  told  him. 
aa  Edwards  recounts  the  story,  that  "I  have 
received  instructions  to  send  500  telegrams 
to  Greek-Americans  In  your  district  to  say 
you  are  not  a  friend  of  Greece." 

The  next  day,  Edwards  heard  from  another 
source  that  the  man,  a  well-to-do-cltizen 
of  Sacramento,  had  been  requested  by  the 
Greek  ambassador  in  Washington  through 
the  Greek  consul  general  In  San  Francisco  to 
take  proper  steps  "to  stop  Don  Edwards  from 
working  against  the  Greek  government." 

Edwards  wrote  a  letter  to  Christian  X. 
Palamas,  the  Greek  ambassador,  and  asked 
him  about  It.  Palamas  replied  that  the  em- 
bassy had  nothing  to  do  with  any  campaign 
directed  against  Edwards  or  any  other  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

"It  is  a  fact,"  the  ambassador  said,  "that 
your  campaign  against  the  present  Greek 
government  did  not  go  unnoticed  In  Greece 
as  well  as  In  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
what  effect  It  can  have  on  the  Judgment  of 
Greek- Americans. 

Edwards  let  the  matter  drop.  What  con- 
cerns him  Is  his  belief  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  living  up  -to  Its  professed  ideals 
In  supporting  a  regime  like  that  of  the  Greek 
colonels,  who  celebrate  their  first  yetir  In 
power  Sunday. 

"When  you  go  against  the  principles  of 
your  own  country  to  make  some  hard-nosed, 
cold  war  point,"  he  told  the  Post-Disp>atch, 
"the  results  are  unlikely  to  be  successful." 


Laurel  Highlands,  Pa.,  Mustangs  Win 
State  Class  A  Basketball  Champion- 
ship 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  26,  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
24,  1968,  Laurel  Highlands,  Pa..  •\\'on  a 
great  basketball  victory  and  lost  its  san- 
ity. For  on  that  day  the  Laurel  Highlands 
Mustangs  won  the  State  class  A  basket- 
ball championship,  and  the  entire  area 
went  wild  with  joy  and  pride. 

Coach  Horse  Taylor  and  his  fighting 
five — Wllbert  Robinson,  Jimmy  Hobgood, 
Buzzy  Harrison,  Jim  Rambo,  and  Danny 
Ross,  with  Rich  Wolinski  as  backup — 
snatched  victory  from  the  Cheltenham 
team  and  thus  became  the  cherished 
champions  of  the  basketball  court. 

In  recognition  of  this  great  event  in 


intramural  sports  the  newspapers  of  the 
area  devoted  many  columns  of  praise  to 
the  Laurel  Highlands  Mustangs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  few  of  the 
laudatory  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follow.s: 
I  From  the  Unlontown   (Pa  I    Evening  Stand- 

urd.   Mar    26.   19681 
Mt'sTANOs  RiDF   High   in  Champions'  Parade 

Tliere  have  been  some  hundreds  of  parades 
ill  Unlontown  in  recent  yeiirfi,  but  never  one 
to  equal  the  procession  here  l;tst  night 

For  sheer  Joy,  schr>ol  and  community  pride 
und  uninhibited  exuberance,  it  was  in  a  class 
by  itself 

It  topped  off  in  fitting  style,  tiie  basketball 
.season  that  ended  in  the  state  championship 
for  tlie  Laurel  Highlands  High  School  Mus- 
tangs. 

The  parade  on  Main  St  from  Murray  Ave. 
to  the  VFW  Home  took  .some  45  minutes  to 
pa-ss  a  piven  point,  from  the  "State  Champs" 
banner  at  tlie  fmnt  to  the  last  decorated  stu- 
dent-laden car  at  the  end. 

Main  St  downtown  was  packed  from  curb- 
line  to  building  wall,  and  police  estimated 
tlie  cheering  crowd  of  spectators  to  be  at 
le«st  10,000. 

The  parade  luself  seemed  to  be  made  up 
not  only  of  tlie  combined  student  body  of  all 
Laurel  Highlands  schools  but  iilso  a  f;ood 
proportion  of  the  population  of  North  and 
South  Union  Twps 

The  march  led  off  with  the  school  board 
and  administrators,  led  by  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal Harry  E  DavLson  and  High  School  Prin- 
cipal C  W.  Frankhouser.  riding  in  Mustangs 
(what  else?) . 

Then  came  the  Laurel  Highlands  cheer- 
leaders and  senior  high  band,  leading  the 
team  and  coaches  riding — in  what  has  be- 
come a  local  tradition — on  fire  trucks. 

Head  coach  Harold  (Horse)  Taylor  and  as- 
sistant coach  Marty  Fagler  were  in  the 
"bucket"  of  South  Union  "Vol  Fire  Co 's  new 
Snorkel  truck,  while  players  and  cheerleaders 
rode  with  them.  Taylor  and  Fagler  had  floral 
horseshoes  draped  around  their  necks.  Other 
Mustang  players  followed  on  a  North  Union 
fire  truck. 

Prom  there  on  out.  it  was  a  bedlam  of 
shouting,  singing,  happy  students  and 
fans  .  .  .  marching  with  homemade  banners 
and  riding  on  cars  turned  into  impromptu 
floats. 

The  marchers  weren't  confined  to  Just  the 
high  school  and  Junior  highs,  either — groups 
from  Laurel  Highlands  elementary  schools 
and  the  North  Laurel  Cub  Scouts  Joined  their 
"elders"  in  the  celebration. 

The  signs  presented  a  display  of  ingenu- 
ity ..  .  "We  Got  the  Whole  State  in  Our 
Hands"  .  .  .  "Union — Who?  This  Is  Mustang 
Country"  .  .  .  "Only  Mustang  Makes  It  Hap- 
pen" .  .  .  and  a  hundred  others 

Tliere  were  other  bands  on  hand,  from 
North  and  South  Laurel  Junior  Highs  and 
the  Unlontown  VFW,  alone  with  lines  of 
school  buses  and  slren-wailing  fire  trucks 
from  Hopwood.  West  Leisenring.  Unlontown, 
South  Connellsville.  Footedale  and  Fair- 
chance,  and  a  trf>op  of  horsemen. 

There  are  still  banquets  and  other  pro- 
grams in  store  for  the  champion  Mustangs, 
but  they  won't  soon  forget  the  night  that 
tliey  pranced 

IFrom  the  Unionto'wn  (Pa  I   Evening  Stand- 
ard. Mar  25,  19681 

Other  Events  ^'lated:   Parade  To  Honor 
MrsTANG  Champs 

Tonight's  parade  through  downtown 
Unlontown  leads  the  list  of  events  sched- 
uled in  honor  of  the  1968  state  basketball 
champ;ons,  the  Laurel  Highlands  Mustangs. 

Tlie  p.irade  will  begin  at  7  p,m  from  the 
parkins  lot  ut  St.  John's  G,C    Ch-urch 

Bands  from  LaLirel  Highlands  Senior  High 
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School.  Nortto  »nd  South  Laurel  Junior  High 
Schoota  and  V  P  W.  Po«t  47  will  b«  Joined  by 
eight  fire  anglnea  and  34  L«ur«l  Highlands 
School  Buaea. 

Fire    fighting    equipment    from    Hiipwxid 
North     Onion     Twp       South     Union     Twp 
Unlontown  and  Weat  Leisenr'.ng  w.U  partici- 
pate In   the  event    An  equestrian   unit   will 
also  be  on  hand  for  the  celebnvtion 

AH  vehicles  ire  asked  w  fnt^T  •he  parking 
lot   through   the   Madls. m    Ave    entrance 

In  addition  to  the  par.ide  several  or^nnlzii- 
tlona  have  also  scheduled  affairs  to  honor 
the  PIAA  Champions 

Retail  Dtirlsi'in  of  Greater  Onlont<iwTi 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold  a  banquet 
at  8  30  p  m    Tuesday  April  9 

Lea  Cohen  chairman  of  the  plnnnlnn  com- 
mittee Is  currently  lining  up  speakers  for  -he 
event.  A  special  presentation  will  be  made 
to  squad  members 

Further  details  of  the  program  will  be  an- 
nounced this   week 

In  addition  to  the  schiMil  board  ither  or- 
ganization* planning  special  programs  in- 
clude Laurel  Highlands  Boosters  A«n  Cool- 
spring  Athletic  Club  and  Lafiyett^  Post  51 
of  American  Lesrlon 

Details  of  t.'^.e  plans  have  not  yet  been 
announcet^. 

iFrom  the  ITnlontown  i  Pa  ;   Evening 

Standard,  iijs    ia.  19681 

Laurxl   HiGKLA.'«Da   Wins   State   BaaKSTBALL 

("BOWN 

It's  a  great  d^iv— and  a  cr:eat  vear  for  the 
M'.Lstanga  of   Laurel   H;nn;<inds   Hlsrh  .School 

The  Mustangs  won  the  big  one  Saturday 
night  a  thrilling  come- from- behind,  over- 
time victory  over  Cheltenham  t.>  cop  the 
state   Claoa    .A    baaketbAlI    championship 

Ctwch  Har'ild  Horse  i  r.iylor  md  his  herd 
(ia  they've  been  dubbe<l  by  area  sport.s 
writerai  p'.it  on  a  superb  Jhow  particularly 
during  the   three-minute    ^ver'lme  period 

It  w;ia  the  flr^t  time  that  a  Pt.A.A  Cla.'is  A 
championship  game  was  forced  ::;ro  ovfrtinu- 
since  the  state   tournament   bfnan   In    1920 

Wtlbert  Robinson  the  splendid  ti  fHt,  two 
Inch  Mustang  senior  .scored  a  record-tying 
31  points  for  the  winners  Robinson  tied  a 
record  established  by  Sim  Hill  who  led  Mid- 
land to  victory  in  the  I9fl5  state  title  game 

Thousands  i  f  district  'xns  traveled  to 
Pittsburgh  to  V  ew  the  raije  ''la.vslc  Tlie  con- 
test was  also  televised  <  .cr  WTAE  Cliannel 
4. 

A  aerie*  of  events  are  n^  w  bf'ing  readied  to 
honor  the  Must.int;  ^q  ;;id.  including  a  huge 
parade  in  Unlontown  -onl^ht 

(From  the  Union  town  >  Pa  i   Herald.  Mar    25. 
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LatraiL   Highlands   Downs   Cheltenham   To 
Win    Class   .A   Crown    in    Historic   Cham- 
pionship   OVEKTIME    C<J.MTEST 
I  By  Tod  Trent  I 

The  Must^ings  had  em  ill  the  way  it  Just 
took  i  little  longer  vj  put  "heir  point  across. 

Laurel  Highlands  PtAA  Class  A  Ba*ket- 
bail  Ch.impluns  of  li»68  that's  the  way  It 
will  read  ui  the  record  books  from  now  to 
eternity. 

It  A^is  a  historic  triumph,  that  63-58  de- 
cision S.iturday  night  over  Eac>tem  champion 
Cheltenham  Never  before  had  a  st.ite  cham- 
pionship encounter  gone  into  overtime 

It  was  a  £;rkme  In  which  Mustang  scoring 
ace  Wllbert  Robinson  tied  the  .stat*  title 
contest  Individual  scoring  record  with  Jl 
points,  live  :n  the  extra  .-.eSBlon. 

Simmy  Hill  of  Midland  had  scored  31  in 
Midland  s  ai.irch  to  the  1965  state  champion- 
ship over  Steeltxin-Hlghsplre. 

It  was  a  game  that  ran  the  West's  string 
of  successes  to  five  In  a  row  and  chopped 
dawn  the  suites  only  undefeated  Class  A 
quintet  in  the  process, 

.And  It  was  a  game  m  which  the  Mustangs 
got  crucial  scoring  help  In  the  clutch  from 
a  quiet  young  man  who  aoesn't  shoot  much 
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^<ecause  he's  so  buav  setting  up  tiu  matea. 
handling  the  ball  and  playing  defeoae. 

Jim  Rambo  (lipped  in  two  (leld  goals  with- 
in the  spac*  of  a  mlnuta  In  U>«  overUma 
with  his  second  one  of  the  extra  saaalon  the 
basket  that  actxially  settled  the  laaue 

BuE/y  Harrison  had  gotten  the  overtime 
period  started  with  a  Jumper  only  hie  sec- 
ond Meld  1?  ill  'f  the  contest  prior  to  Rambo'a 
t'vo  baskets 

Cheltenham  wus  unable  to  add  to  Its  total 
during  the  same  stage  and  found  .tself  trail- 
ing by  six  }>olnta  with  Just   1   li  left  L<i  play. 

rhe  Panthers  manaKe<l  to  get  back  within 
two  points,  .'.owever  i«  the  d  ck  licked 
down  to  35  seconds 

It  was  here  that  Roblnaon  took  over  and 
Hipped  In  the  tlnal  dve  polnta  of  the  contest 
t-i  alleviate  the  pressure 

.As  those  llnal  second.s  ran  off  on  the  .score- 
board clock  the  Lrturel  Hlifhlands  egnient  of 
the  9  599  in  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  .Arena 
screamed  their  approval  xs  It  became  evident 
the  .Mustangs  were  to  wear  the  crown  as  state 
champion. 

There  was  a  brief  time  during  the  fourth 
quarter  when  those  chances  seemingly  were 
slipping  away  It  was  the  closest  the  Mus- 
tangs came  to  losing  their  poise 

Cheltenham  bad  led  briefly  In  the  first 
and  third  periods  but  nevar  by  more  than 
three  pomta. 

Suddenly  the  Basterners  started  to  widen 
the  gap  djad  with  only  lour  minutes  left 
ware  seven  ahead  and  trying  to  get  the  mo- 
mentum going  thalr  way 

But  almost  as  myst«rl"Usly  as  It  !.>egan 
Cheltenham  cooled  off  That  60-43  lead 
melted  away  uitdar  the  relentless  oomebiM:k 
of  the  Mustangs. 

.AttuaJly  in  tlie  last  four  nunutes  of  regu- 
lation time  Cheltenham  got  Just  two  puiuts 
.iiid  only  four  more  m  the  three  extra  min- 
utes of  ttie  overtime  .session 

It  was  lean  Jimmy  Hobgood  who  tired  up 
•lie  l>aslcet  that  .st.irted  the  Laurel  Hlgh- 
.ands  resurgence    Uls  t>asJL»t  made  It  50-46 

.After  k  Cheltenham  turnover  as  tiie  .Mus- 
tangs preaead  defensively.  Hoblnsou  gut  the 
ball  '.n  '..he  iey 

He  moved  '.o  his  right  across  the  lane, 
turned  :n  toward  the  biisket  and  hooked  one 
up  over  Richie  Kaden  It  was  gotxl  and  he 
was  fouled 

Thai  foul  was  a  big  one  It  was  Raden's 
fifth  and  '-tie  Piuithers  lost  their  Iloor  leader 
.md  playinaker  when  the  5-11  :«nlor  had  to 
depaj-t. 

Robinaon  stuck  in  the  free  one  and  witli 
3  49  Uj  play  lUid  the  Cheltenham  lead  was 
now  Just  two  Hiere  wa*  another  iiuick  turn- 
over by  the  Panthers  and  HoDgood,  seven 
seconds  later  pitched  in  .mother  Jumper  to 
tie  the  .vore  .it  5(V  50 

In  rapid  Are  ijrder  Sonny  Gourley  tallied 
£f)r  the  Pivnthers  with  3  12  to  go  .-uid  Robin- 
son retaliated  with  2  57.  It  was  now  52  52. 

In  the  ilmos'  three  minutes  rhat  remained 
neither  t*am  i-ould  add  to  their  point  totals 
although  both  h;id  chances 

Gourley  had  .i  ihance  at  the  foul  line  with 
2  52  to  go  and  failed  Elliott  Redman,  who 
replaced  Riulen  was  fouled  and  went  to  the 
line  at  1  45  He  missed  too  .ind  Harrison  got 
the  rebound. 

Hobgood  missed  .i  field  goal  effort  at  1  15 
with  Craig  Llttlepage  rebounding  hut  the 
Panthers  tried  a  full  court  prees  .ind  it  sailed 
out  of  bounds 

Again  Laurel  Highlands  had  a  shot  that 
missed  with  Llttlepage  coming  off  with  the 
ball  Cheltenham  got  Into  the  offensive  zone 
and  called  time    There  were  50  seconds  left. 

.Alter  the  Pati'hers  put  the  ball  In  [)lay  'hey 
worked  around  the  outside,  then  flipped 
underneath  tx>  Llttlepage  along  the  base  line. 

The  6  5  Cheltenham  a.ce  maneuvered  In 
md  tried  to  go  up  for  the  easy  .shot  but 
Robinson  stretched  out  his  full  'J-2  frajne 
and  blocked  the  shot. 

On  the  ensuing  Jump  ball  Laurel  High- 
lands got  p<:»*eo8lon  and  called  time  The 
clock  now  showed   10  .seconds. 
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With  time  in  Danny  Ross  passed  the  ball 
t<^  Hambo  and  the  .Mustangs  started  a  weave. 
They  failed  to  get  off  a  shot  In  the  remain- 
ing time. 

Ooach  Harold  Taylor  said  afterward  his 
plan  was  to  get  the  ball  to  Harrison  feeling 
Cheltenham  would  be  looking  for  either  Rob- 
inson or  Hobgood  to  make  the  try. 

While  the  Mustangs  failed  to  get  the  ball 
to  Harrison  in  regrilatlon  time,  they  wasted 
no  time  as  the  overtime  began  and  he  re- 
.sjumded    with    the   field    goal 

He  also  got  loose  in  the  corner  after  a  Chel- 
tenhnm  miss  and  llred  goal  ward  again.  This 
one  missed. 

But  Rambo  didn't  The  slender  six-foot 
.senior  had  gone  to  the  board  as  Harrison 
ilred  away  and  he  leaped  high  to  tap  the 
ball  back  in  with  a  tremendous  etTort. 

Again  the  Panthers  came  down,  set  up  and 
got  their  shot  It  missed  and  Roblnaon  had 
the  ball  He  dribbled  straight  up  the  middle, 
crossed  the  10  second  line  and  spotted  Rambo 
^treaklng  in  from  the  left. 

Hobby  s  pass  hit  him  In  stride  and  Rambo 
'.lid  It  in  Tliat's  the  one  that  did  the  Pan- 
tliers  in. 

Ck'urley  mana^d  to  hit  both  ends  of  a 
>ue-and-one  and  Chuck  Shectman  laid  In  a 
basket  to  make  it  56^64.  The  clock  showed 
15  seconds. 

With  just  22  seconds  left  Hobgood  was 
fouled.  His  charity  try  missed  but  Robinson 
followed  It  up  and  hit  a  fielder  and  was 
fouled.  He  hit  the  free  one  to  make  it  61-^ 
with   19  seconds  to  go. 

Robby  then  added  another  Jump  shot  from 
the  circle  *   •   *. 

"Nrvxx  Gavx  Of" — Coach  Tatioe 
(By  Francis  DeCarlo) 

Tlme^  .Squiire  on  New  '.ears  Eve — that  is 
probably  the  best  way  to  describe  the  Laurel 
Highlands  dressing  room  following  the  Mus- 
tangs' historic  state  championship  victory 
'  ver  Cheltenham  Saturday  night. 

The  CUlc  Arena  will  never  be  the  .same 
alter  the  thundering  cheers  and  applause 
have  faded  and  for  the  thousands  of  local 
fans,   there  will  never  be  another  March  23 

.All  but  forgotten  during  the  Jubilation 
Were  the  ley  highways  and  snow  covered 
roads  outside,  but  we're  sure  that  with  the 
-sweet  taste  of  victory  still  present,  most  of 
the  fans  didn't  even  notice  the  road  con- 
ditions on  the  ride  home. 

Pride  was  evident  as  Coach  Horse  Taylor 
spoke  about  lUs  Thundering  Herd  following 
the  Mctury : 

I'm  real  proud  of  these  boys,  they're  all 
real  »,'ood  kids.  In  years  past  I  may  have  given 
up  when  we  were  seven  points  behind  with 
about  live  minutes  left. 

But  Hot  with  these  kids.  I  didn't  give  up. 
I  had  the  feeling  they  could  come  back  and 
they  did." 

These  kids — Wllbert  Robinson.  Jimmy 
Hobgood,  Huzzy  Harrison.  Jim  Rambo,  Danny 
Ross  and  the  only  reserve  In  the  game — Rich 
WoUnskl.  did  in  fact  come  back — to  deadlock 
the  count  at  the  end  of  regulation  time  and 
win  It  all  in  tiveriime,  the  lirsl  ever  In  stale 
title  game  hlstotjr. 

What  was  the  turning  point  of  the  contest, 
everv  ^ne  h.as  an  opinion,  but  for  Coach 
Taylor,  It  came  with  seconds  remaining  m 
the  regulation  time. 

"I  think  the  game  turned  our  way  when 
Rxibby  blocked  i  Craig  i  Llttlepace's  shot 
under  the  Cheltenham  basket  with  a  few 
seconds  t-o  go" 

When  :Lsked  what  defensive  ch.inges  were 
made  late  in  the  contest  Taylor  said; 

"We  pu*  a  little  more  pressure  on  them  out 
front  ind  didn't  i?lve  them  a  chance  to  set 
up  their  offen.sive  We  also  figured  out  their 
pattern  against  our  press  and  managed  to 
j)ick  up  .1  couple  of  quick  baskets." 

Taylor  said  the  plan  late  In  the  game  was 
for  Harrison  to  take  the  last  shot. 

'Llttlepage  seemed  to  be  cheating  a  little 
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on   defense.   'We   figured   to   get   the   ball   to 
Buzzy  and  let  him  drive  for  the  bucket. 

"Since  they  (Cheltenham)  were  concen- 
trating on  Robby  and  Hobgood  we  figured 
Buzzy  could  get  the  bucket  or  find  Rambo 
open  Tins  Is  the  s.ame  [)lan  we  used  In  the 
overtime  " 

It  must  have  worked  for  Harrison  and 
H.imbo,  heretofore  the  steady,  unheard  of 
man  in  the  Herd  corral,  accounted  for  the 
nrst  .six  Mustang  points  in  the  extra  period. 

"We  Just  hoped  to  get  ahead  early  In  the 
overtime  and  make  them  play  catch-up 
b;isketball."   raylor  added. 

Taylor  was  equally  as  lavish  about  his 
I)ralse  trf  the  Panthers  from  the  East  and 
their  all-everythlng  Junior  Llttlepage. 

"Llttlepage  was  much  better  than  we  had 
imagined.  I  don't  know  that  they  were  the 
best  offensive  team  we  faced  all  year  but  cer- 
tainly they  were  the  strongest  defensively." 

Taylor,  aide  Marty  Pngler  and  their  team 
also  had  words  of  th.anks  for  the  scores  of 
fans  and  well-wishers  over  the  entire  tourna- 
ment: 

"We  want  to  thank  all  the  people  from 
I^aurel  Highlands.  Unlontown  and  from  all  of 
Fayette  County  who  gave  us  their  support. 
Tliere  certainly  were  a  lot  of  them  out  there 
tonight." 

The  thundering  crowd  in  the  Herd  dres.slng 
room  pave  not-.so-qulet  testimony  to  that 
fact. 

Probably  the  only  person  who  didn't  share 
In  the  festlvltie,";  in  the  Mustang  corral  fol- 
lowing the  victory  was  a  hlghly-oplnlonated 
Pittsburgh  sport-sca.ster  who  was  denied  ad- 
mls.si.in  to  the  1  >ckerroom  by  a  fan  who 
stated: 

"You've  been  roasting  us  on  your  program 
for  five  weeks,  you  can't  make  amends  In 
live  minutes  " 

Now  that  the  .stat.e  Cl.iss  A  crown  Is  resting 
securely  on  the  Mustang's  head,  the  supersti- 
tions ..r  good  luck  charms  will  be  cast  aside 
for  another  year 

The  LH  band  had  more  national  loyalty 
than  superstition  when  they  tempted  fate  by 
playing  the  National  Anthem  prior  to  the 
contest,  a  long  sUinding  taboo  In  the  Arena. 

But  we  pues.s  they  counteracted  that  taboo 
with  their  ever-lucky  rendition  of  Red  Rose 
Tea  or  whatever  you  call  that  spirited  num- 
ber from  the  television  commercial. 

Tlie  team  had  its  clo.se  call  also  when  on 
the  trip  down  the  bus  had  to  swerve  across 
the  medial  strip  on  the  Elizabeth  Bridge  to 
avoid  striking  a  skidlng  automobile. 

For  some  people  we  know,  they  can  finally 
quit  wearing  that  special  suit  and  tie,  for  a 
LH  teacher  it  means  an  end  to  the  costly 
ritual  of  pre-game  coffee  for  his  free-loading 
friends  and  for  Buzjty  Harrison  It  means  he 
can  finally  chew  that  stick  of  gum  he's  been 
carrying  around  In  his  left  sock  of  his 
game  uniform. 

For  Coach  Taylor: 

"Well.  I  can  finally  get  my  hair  cut  .ind 
change  these  trousers."  What  hair? 

And  for  that  player  who  finally  gets  to 
fulfill  a  lifelong  dream  in  tonight's  parade — 
a  chance  to  ride  on  a  lire  truck. 


Vietnam:  Politics  and  Hypocrisy,  a 
Tragedy  of  Errors — Address  by  Mar- 
riner  S.  Eccles 


IN  THE 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    ORFGOW 
-EN ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  26.  1968 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  22, 
19C8.  .spcakinp  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Mr. 
Marrmer  Eccles  delivered  an  address  to 
the  Business  Executives  Move  for  Peace. 

His  .speech,  entitled  "Vietnam:  Politics 
and  Hypocrisy,  a  Tragedy  of  Errors,"  is 
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a  concise  presentation  of  what  the  war 
is  costing  our  jieople  and  our  domesti'' 
economy,  as  well  as  of  the  cost  in  In- 
ternational respect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .siieech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

\'IETN.\M     l^ui  in  .s  AM)  HvrvMRisy.  a  Tragi  dv 

OK  I-.RRORS 

(By  Marrmer  S  Ecciest 

A  Hreat  sense  of  relief  swept  the  c.nm'ry 
when  rresldent  Johnson  announced  that  the 
United  .'^tates  v.ould  reduce  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Increase  fflorUs  Ui  end 
the  w:ir,  in  response  to  communications  with 
Hanoi.  But  when  he  .innounced  that  he 
would  not  be  a  ciuidid.ite  In  thi;,  year'.',  polit- 
ical battle,  many  lelt  an  even  greater  relief 
because  it  added  assurances  that  the  peace 
movement  in  this  country  had  won  out  and 
sooner  or  Liter  this  country  would  exincatc 
itself  from  a  war  that  it  cannot  win,  that  has 
been  from  the  beginning  a  .senseless,  tragic 
and  massive  blunder 

I  believe  that  the  F^resident  has  v.l;hdrawn 
to  avoid  a  defeat,  if  not  at  the  CoJivention. 
then  at  the  poil.s.  The  tide  has  been  running 
heavy  .against  him  and  hi.;  iidminlstration  ils 
it  has  l>eofjme  increa-singly  apparent  that 
the  tolls  of  the  war  were  i^etti.ig  beyond  our 
willingness  and  ability  to  enduie. 

Look  at  the  record  :  21 .417  young  Americans 
dead,  over  133.752  wounded,  and  1.080  ml.ss- 
Ing  in  action  or  cnplured,  and  even  more 
South  Vietnamese.  We  claim  live  times  that 
many  enemy  triojis  .ire  dead  and  wounded. 

During  the  lour  years  of  the  John.«;on  Ad- 
ministration ending  this  year,  at  our  present 
squandered  on  the  Vietnam  War  tiie  un- 
rate  of  expenditures,  this  country  will  have 
believable  sum  of  approximately  $100  billion. 

The  costs  of  war  do  not  end  with  the 
cessation  of  hostihlics.  At  the  end  i>f  196C  we 
had  approximately  l!l,503,(iOO  veterans.  Total 
veteran.s'  benefits  paid  lo  the  end  of  1966 
were  $140  billion-,  by  the  end  of  1967  it  was 
estimated  to  t>e  $.147  billion.  In  1966  we  were 
spending  in  excess  of  $7  3  billion  per  year  for 
veter.ins'  benefits,  and  the  Kfirean  War  alone 
is  cc^ting  more  than  5-700  million  a  year  Tlie 
.annual  operating  expense  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  and  facilities  has 
now  passed  one  and  one-quarter  billion.  In 
addition,  annual  land  and  construction  costs 
of  medical  f.icilities  h.as  passed  $1.6  billion. 
Veterans'  costs  will  grow  rapidly  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  and  will  continue  for  decades. 
The  ultimate  astronomical  expense  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive.  In  the  financial  sense,  a 
war  is  never  over. 

The  real  tragedy  is  not  fin.'uicial.  it  is  the 
useless  suffering  of  the  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple whose  sons,  husbands  and  brothers  are 
drawn  into  this  useless  conflict  unwillingly 
and  are  killed  or  maimed  lor  life— not  m 
defense  of  their  country — but  because  of 
our  Incompetent  and   ill-advised   leadership. 

The  Vietnam  War  is  respon-sible  for  the 
most  serious  economic,  financial  and  [xjlit- 
ical  problems  this  country  lias  ever  faced. 
It  is  causing  the  huge  federal  dehcit  which 
without  a  tax  increase  will  run  more  than 
$.30  billion  this  year.  This  creates  a  lioz- 
ardous  inflationary  utuation:  the  cost  of 
living  going  up  4'-  lo  5':  a  \ear.  a  rreat 
shortage  of  skilled  workers,  increasing  strikes 
and  exorbitant  wage  demands,  and  very 
high  and  increasing  interest  rates  in  all 
categories. 

The  Vietnam  War  ;.s  directly  causing  ;in 
explosive  increase  in  the  deliciency  m  our 
international  balance  of  payments,  which  is 
already  very  critical,  as  we  are  by  'ar  the 
■world's  largest  short-term  debtor,  now  owing 
about  $34  billion.  Since  last  October,  when 
the  British  pound  devalued,  until  March  .to 
we  lost  $2.6  billion  m  gold.  The  internationai 
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monetary  cri.sis  at  that  time  was  brought  to 
a  liead  by  uiiese  developments,  resulting  In 
the  closing  of  the  London  gold  market  and 
a  dliibandment  of  the  gold  pool  which  re- 
.'tulted  in  the  new  linanclal  arrangements  of 
a  t.vo-price  gold  system.  This  action,  fuid 
that  taken  by  our  own  country  in  curbing 
iorelt'ii  tr.ivel.  foreign  Investments  and  for- 
eign loans.  Is  only  a  stopgap  solution  to  the 
run  on  the  dollar,  giving  \is  time  to  eliminate 
the  deficiency  In  our  International  balance  of 
l>aynients  and  greatly  re<luce  the  federal 
Ueiiclt  lliis  cannot  be  accomplished  so  long 
.IS  we  continue  lo  waste  $2'^  billion  a  month 
on  .1  futile  u.ar  in  Vietnam. 

Last  year  Senat.or  Percy  said.  "If  we  con- 
tinoe  ;  1  speiid  >6fi  million  a  (lay  (about  $75 
million  now)  trying  to  :  ave  the  16  million 
j)i«ople  of  ^>outh  Vietniun  while  leaving  the 
plii'hl  of  20  million  urban  \mm)t  in  our  own 
country  unresolved — then  1  think  we  have 
our  priorities  terribly  confused" 

While  we've  been  spending  tens  of  billions 
on  Vietnam,  our  cities  are  exploding  in  \  lo- 
lent  iiro'est  as  a  result  of  our  injustice,  and 
iieL-lect.  and  lallure  lo  liillill  jiroinlses  t.) 
meet  the  great  needs  of  many  of  our  peojiie 
The  Vietni'm  debacle,  tragic  as  It  is,  may  >et 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  lorces  us  lo 
recognize  our  staggering  failures  at  home 
lamaway  crime,  delinquency,  the  riots  m 
our  cities,  loss  of  respect  lor  law  and  order. 
and  the  rebellion  of  frustrated  youth-  all 
spring  in  part  from  this 

It  IS  pathetic  that  the  most  powerful 
country  In  the  world,  with  6'  of  its  jKjpula- 
iion  and  i>ro(luclng  40'.  of  its  wealth,  should 
l.ave  I'lst  the  re.=;pect  of  most  of  llie  world 
"I'lie  world,  with  few  exceptions,  would  like 
us  to  leave  Vietnam.  I'lie  continued  coiili- 
(tence  of  Japan,  our  greatest  asset  In  Asia,  is 
dependent  ui)on  our  getting  out  of  Vietnam 
The  same  i.s  irue  of  all  Western  Kuropean 
L-overnnienls  and  our  irieiids  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  cannot  survive,  no  inatier  how  jH/wer- 
lul  we  are,  m  a  world  without  friends 

How  can  v.e  reconcile  what  we  are  doing 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  under  the  guise  of 
saving  them  iroin  communism?  We  have  de- 
stroyed vast  areas  of  their  country — the  very  • 
country  we  profess  to  save  We  have  killed, 
\vf)unded  or  bur.ned  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children,  as  well  as  counile.ss  i>arents, 
l.ir(ilhers,  husbands  and  sc;ns  We  have  moved 
and  put  in  refugee  camps  a  million  and  a 
fjuart'-r  jieople  The  lamlly  has  been  smashed. 
We  can  only  guess  at  the  terrible  long-range 
social  ellects  that  will  result  from  our 
action. 

Our  leaders  .seem  to  believe  that  our  de- 
struction of  Vietnam  was  lofty  in  fmrpose. 
and  that  our  mcjlive  was  to  bring  democracy 
and  ireedom  to  that  tiny  nation.  They  are 
proud  that  our  position  there  indicates  how 
honorably  we  carry  out  our  commitments, 
made  in  ttie  past,  .''.'othlng  could  be  further 
ir.in  the  truth.  TTie  J.ict  is  that  this  whole 
inv(4vemeni  is  a  result  ol  our  conviction  that 
It  1.^  up  to  us  lo  control  the  development  of 
.•\sia  I'.nd  (onialii  China, 

It  looks  like  General  Ky  knows  us  better 
than  v.e  know  ourselves.  He  recently  said 

"Tlic  .•\merlcans  are  liere  to  defend  their 
interests,  which  do  not  always  correspond 
with  those  of  Vietnam  They  are  liere  because 
ihev  want  •.''>  remain  in  Asia  and  to  slop 
communism  in  Asia—  and  not  tiecause  they 
have   anv   i)articular   concern    about   us." 

We  have  ignored  and  violated,  in  every  ex- 
treme, the  charter  of  the  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  i  f or  which  we  were  largely 
responsible)  which  conducted  the  Nuremburc 
Trials  It  says;  "There  shall  be  individual 
rG.sponsiblllly  for:  ill  treatment  ...  of  ci- 
vilian population  .  .  .  wanton  destruction 
of  cities,  towns  or  villages  .  .  .  inhumane  acts 
commuted  against  any  civilian  population." 
.\o  wonder  the  great  maiorltv  <A  the  people  cio 
not  c.jnsider  us  their  saviour  but  hate  us  i.nd 
want  us  to  get  out  of  their  country. 

We  have  not  only  Ignored  the  charter  of 
tl,e  International  Military  Tribunal,  but  we 
are  in  Vietnam  as  an  aggressor  in  violation 
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of  our  tr«»ty  obllj^mtlona  under  the  United 
Nutlrina  Charter  We  have  nrit  observed  either 
'he  letter  T  the  spirit  i)f  our  ob;ii?atlcin»  with 
respect  to  iiir  artlnrn  In  Vietnam  This  Is  the 
rtrst  time  that  we  ha^e  been  the  ai?Kre»9<:)r 
bef'  re  we  have  l)een  .i«?(frest;e<l  ai?alnst 

It  waa  In  1965  when  we  oimmenoed  the 
bombing  iif  N'>rth  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cmg  It  was  then  that  China  and  Russia 
publicly  announced  they  wi>uld  give  »11  the 
niilliary  and  economic  aid  necessary  to  Scffth 
Vietnam  in  order  to  defeat  the  U  s  ai^Kres- 
s.  rs  As  a  result  we  have  continued  to  have 
aliened  against  us  these  two  powerful  coun- 
tries, including  nil  of  the  communist  wnfld. 
and  practically  no  support  from  the  res|  uf 
the  world 

Early  this  year  In  a  private  Interview  with 
editors  of  Life  Magazinr.  Premier  K'wygen 
said  The  U  3  wants  to  dictate  Ita  term*  to 
Vietnam  but  Vietnam  is  not  a  defeated  coun- 
try, and  it  will  never  be  defeated  The  I'  S 
cannot  defeat  Vietnam  And  we,  ftT  our  part. 
will  do  all  we  can  so  'hat  the  Us  does  not 
defeat  Vietnam  .American  aggression  wtH  be 
met  with  growing  rebtiff  There  are  adequate 
forces  In  the  world  which  will  continue  op- 
p<<s|ng  American  .iggresslon  "  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent that  neither  Russia  nor  China  nre 
'.vilim?  tiT'  the  I'nlted  States  to  achieve  a 
■.!■■■  rr  iverthe  communist.^  and  to  estab- 
lish a  powerful  military  baae  on  the  mainland 
>f  Asia 

Under  these  conditions,  we  cannot  win  We 
i-annot  defeat  a  pe<iple  In  a  Jungle  war.  where 
the  large  majority  is  either  neutral  or  against 
us  and  it  Is  imptisslble  to  tell  our  frlehds 
:rom  our  enemies 

The  former  -^"Uth  Vietnam  .^mbassado^ 
to  'he  United  States  in  September  1967  re- 
ported that  a  majority  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese oppose  the  presence  i>f  US 
troops  Peasants  who  make  up  80  '  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  population  be- 
:ie\e  I  Viet  Cong  victory  Is  to  their  .idvan- 
t.ige 

A  recent  statement  by  the  Senate  majority 
lender  Mike  Manstteld.  indicates  we  canhot 
win  when  he  says  We  iire  facing  today  the 
most  troubled  days  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  Republic  and  I  bar  no  period  m  maUng 
this  statement  We  are  In  the  wrong  place, 

md  we  ,ire  fighting  the  wrong  kind  of  vi-ar 
I  happen  to  feel  that   >iur  policy   repre- 
sents   the   most    'infortiiiijte   misciilculacjon 
in  "ur  national  history 

deorge  Kennaii  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Rusjsia  ^aia.  Vietnam  Is  a  maAslve  inlscalcu- 
laUon  iud  an  t-rror  for  which  it  is  hard  to 
find  tiiu  parallel  in  our  history 

There  .tre  l.JOOOOO  allied  troops  in  South 
Vietnam,  of  which  525  OOO  ire  Amerlcins. 
Opposed  to  them  .ire  an  cstlmnted  100,000 
troops,  of  which  130  000  lOUt  of  474  000  at 
their  dlsposiili  u-e  North  Vietaamefce  Only 
one-eighth  of  the  Norir.  Vietnamese  truopa 
have  been  committed 

We  have  the  helicopters  the  rleetJ,  .md  the 
ur  power  Nevertheless,  our  opponents  liuve 
the  initiative  They  have  i.^ken  over  the 
countryside,  forcing  the  allies  bjck  into  the 
cities  They  have  .ilso  stopj.^ed  the  padflca- 
tloti  pri'>griim  They  have  recently  added 
350.000  more  refugees  for  us  to  to^fe  care  <jf. 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  could  we  ex- 
pe.-t  11  mUlt»ry  victory' 

The  .ilternauve  is  th<it  we  nuke  the  best 
terms  we  '.an.  .ind  get  out.  or  we  will  be 
forced  to  greatly  increase  ovir  military  forces 
md  expenditures  This  cuiild  ent.iil  price 
controls,  wage  controls,  rationing  and  greatly 
iiicreised  taxes,  with  the  prospect  of  no  Vic- 
tory .and  a  more  catastrophic  ending. 

I  he  Wall  Street  Journal  says  The  wHoie 
Vietnam  effort  may  oe  doomed  the  wiftole 

tlung  may  go  to  pot,  no  matter  what  the  tjov- 
prnmeiit   does  .  The  eovernmeiu   should 

recognize  'hat  no  battle  and  no  wai  is  wgrth 
.iny  price  " 

I  regret  to  s.ty  that  despite  the  President  s 
.innouncement  th.it  peace  overtures  had  been 
ludde  the  war  is  by  no  means  over  As  .i 
niatter  of  fact,  there  has  been  no  agreement 
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its  U)  whether  the  negotiations  will  l.»ke  place 
!  Apparently  we  will  not  meet  anywhere  any 
time  I  We  nave  won  no  •.  Ictiiry  .ind  we  are 
in  no  position  Ut  drive  a  hard  bargain  .A 
Compromise  will  not  be  easy  and  negotiations 
c.in  k;o  on  indefinitely  while  fighting  con- 
tlnties  .And  we  are  not  helping  anv.  or  show- 
ing our  ijood  faith  by  calling  up  24  000  addi- 
tional troops  and  conducting  some  of  the 
he.ivlest  fighting  of  the  war 

We  muit  t)e  prepared,  bef.ire  my  negotia- 
tions cunimence  to  tlx  .in  imniedl.ite  date  for 
the  cessation  of  nil  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
n.im  and  t  ther  warlike  .icts.  iind  Insist  that 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies  accept  a  coali- 
tion government  with  the  Viet  Cong  If  we 
are  not  prepared  to  do  this  I  fe.ir  the  war 
could  be  further  escalated  .md  the  adminis- 
tration would  Justify  »iich  action  on  the 
grounds  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
not  negotiate 

I  beUe\e  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
h.isien  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  and 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  We  should  not  rely 
entirely  on  the  Imrd  Itneri  Messrs  Rusk  and 
Rostow  and  their  team-  there  should  be 
..dded  to  the  negotl.ttors  mlUliry  and  Asian 
experts  such  as  General  Gavin  and  former 
.Amba.Ksadors  Kenn.m  and  Relschauer  to  make 
it  repn-sentiitlve 

As  a  matter  of  protection  of  our  own 
troops,  pending  a  conclusion  of  the  negoti- 
ations, we  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
reduce  the  killing  by  stopping  our  aggressive 
policy  of  search  and  destroy  We  should  fur- 
ther protect  our  troops  by  withdrawing  them 
from  exposed  positions  and  consolidating 
them  in  coastal  centers  we  can  defend  .ind 
supply 

There  Is  something  Intrinsically  wrong 
with  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  should 
participate  in  negotiations  to  decide  the  fu- 
ture of  Vietnam  We  .ire  an  outside  power 
which  IS  true  .ilso  c.f  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  not  Involved  in  negotiations 
To  hAve  the  future  of  Vietnam  decided  by 
outside  powers  Is  a  violation  of  self-determi- 
nation Whatever  negotiations  go  on  should 
be  among  the  Vietnamese  themselves- -each 
icroup  negotiating  from  Its  own  position  of 
strength,  uninftuenced  by  ouwide  powers. 

The  United  States  cannot  through  negoti- 
ations create  strength  for  .my  future  seg- 
ment of  government  in  South  Vietnam  The 
presence  of  the  United  States  ran  only  dis- 
tort the  true  b.ilance  of  forces,  and  only  a 
settlement  which  represents  this  balance 
c.in  bring  about  u  stable  government  Mc- 
Namara  said  in  his  final  report  before  Con- 
gress No  matter  how  great  be  the  resources 
we  commit  to  the  struggle,  we  cannot  pro- 
vide the  S<iuth  Vietnamese  with  the  will  to 
survive  as  an  Independent  nation  ur  with  the 
ability  and  self-disclpline  a  people  must  have 
to  govern  themselves  ' 

It  IS  hopeless  to  try  to  force  upon  .Asians — 
as  we  .ire  now  trying  to  do — a  way  of  life  and 
a  government  which  do  not  conform  to  their 
beliefs  and  customs  The  Asians'  future  is  for 
the  Asians  to  determine 

No  one  seems  to  be  .ible  to  show  In  what 
way  .1  communist  Vietnam  would  be  bad 
Under  Ho  Chi  .Minh.  Vietnam  would  be 
cjuite  as  likely  to  mnlnt.un  its  independence 
as  has  Tito  in  Yugoslavia  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is 
unquestionably  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
the  Vietnamese  pet)ple.  both  North  .md 
South  Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Elsen- 
hower have  slated  he  was  so  popular  he 
would  win  the  election  by  a  large  majority 
had  It  been  held  In  56  as  provided  by  the 
Geneva  Conference  While  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  a 
communl.st.  he  Is  n<jt  Russian,  he  Is  not 
Chinese,  he  Is  Vietnamese — and  Russian. 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  commuoism  differ 
widely  We  .ire  [orcing  him  to  rely  increas- 
ingly upon  China,  their  traditional  enemy, 
when  our  best  interests  would  be  served  by 
having  Hos  communist  regime  as  a  buffer 
against  the  Chinese  communists. 

For  the  past  twenty  \ears  our  government 
h  ua  believed  that  communism  intends  to  con- 
quer the  world  -by  force.  If  persuasion  does 
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not  succeed — and  that  It  l.s  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  s,ive  the  world  from  that 
lite  The  American  picture  of  Hggre.sKlve  com- 
inunls,m  i.s  unreal 

It  Is  evident  that  communism  Is  not  a  mon- 
olithic world  iKjwer  Ru.ssia  has  its  dlffer- 
erences  with  the  Yugt>slavs  t.'ie  .Albanians 
and  the  Romanlan.s  and  now  the  Poles  and 
the  Czechs  The  Chinese  and  Russians  have 
conflicts  of  national  interest  which  override 
communi.sm  The  threat  of  a  united  commu- 
nl.st  world  does  not  exist  Nation. U  rivalries 
divide  the  r<immunlst  states  as  well  as  democ- 
racies Conuiuuilst  (  ountrifs  are  as  Inten.sely 
nationalistic  .is  others  They  crave  Inde- 
pendence and  resent  Interference  They  v^ill 
tight  against  domination  by  foreigners  — 
whether  they  he  capltiUlst  or  comnuinlst  Re- 
cent examples  are  Indonesia.  Burma,  and  six 
or  eight  African  countries 

The  administration  .«-ees  every  rebellion  as 
the  result  (-f  a  deep  plot  out  of  Moscow  or 
Peking,  when  It  usually  l.s  the  result  of  crush- 
ing poverty,  hunger  int-ilerable  living  condi- 
tions, and  the  dt)mlnatlon  by  a  small  ruling 
rlo-ss  The  aim  of  revolution  no  matter  what 
Its  Ideology,  is  to  achieve  self-determination 
economic  .security,  racial  equality  and  free- 
dom Let  us  not  forget  that  while  our  roiid 
war.  not  vl.i  communl.sm  we  <lid,  as  a  nation, 
emerge  from  revolution 

We  might  iLS  well  lace  It  there  may  be 
more  communist  countries  in  the  world  But 
we  need  not  panic  .it  this  Communist  na- 
tions \ary  widely,  each  has  a  different  ver- 
sion of  communist  theory  to  fit  its  own  prob- 
lems The  more  of  these  countries  there  are. 
the  greater  their  diversity 

Getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  enable  us  to 
re-establish  a  friendly  relationship  with 
Russia  and  thereby  bnng  about  a  balance  of 
power  m  the  world  which  would  tend  to 
deter  ;my  iiggresslve  policy  on  the  part  of 
China  So  long  as  we  are  In  Vietnam,  Russia 
and  China  consider  us  their  enemv 

We  should  also  recognize  China  diplomat- 
ically, open  our  doors  to  trade  and  travel, 
and  bring  them  Into  the  United  Nations  We 
should  no  longer  unore  one-fourth  of  the 
world  s  i-xipulatlon  its  though  It  did  not  exist 

Our  foreign  aid  since  World  War  11.  to  the 
end  of  1966  has  toualed  $128  billion  -$91  bil- 
lion in  economic  aid  and  $37  bllUnn  In  mili- 
tary aid — with  dubious  result*  In  many  In- 
stances The  United  States  Is  pledged  to  de- 
fend 43  countries  under  specific  treaties  and 
agreements  In  addition,  a  commitment  to 
stop  aggression  covers  all  the  countries  in 
the  Middle  &ist.  ,md  any  country  where  the 
US   has  a  military  base  Is  promised  support 

Our  entire  loreign  policy.  Including  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  Is  unrealistic  and 
obsolete  It  Is  geared  largely  to  fight  Russia 
and  resist  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China,  a  game  in  which  we  cannot  succeed. 
We  are  unrealistic  In  thinking  that  through 
our  economic  and  military  aid  we  can  pro- 
mote democracy  throughout  the  world. 
Democracy  demands  a  lilgh  degree  of  literacy 
and  takes  generations  to  develop  Only  In  a 
small  port  of  the  world  Is  there  any  present 
capacity  for  democr.icy 

What  we  speak  of  as  the  free  world  is 
far  from  being  ccjbiposed  of  democracies  only. 
As  an  example.  Spain.  Pakistan.  South  Ko- 
rea. Formosa.  Thailand.  South  Vietnam, 
Greece.  Portugal,  as  well  .as  many  of  the 
countries  In  Latin  America  and  the  Middle 
East  (included  In  the  free  world)  cannot  be 
considered  democracies  The  Idea  that  any 
country  under  conditions  of  overpopulation. 
poverty  and  Illiteracy  can  function  success- 
fully as  a  democracy  is  an  Illusion,  The  al- 
ternative to  chaos  is  military  dictatorship 
or  communism  In  many  of  the  backward 
countries. 

We  should  have  long  ago  recognized  that 
the  system  of  democratic  caplliUism.  which 
has  met  our  economic  needs,  does  not  neces- 
sarily suit  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  No  one  system  has  ever  ruled  the 
world,  nor  is  likely  to. 

We    especially,    constituting    an    island    of 
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abundance  In  a  sea  of  poverty,  cannot  hope 
to  maintain  our  position  lUone.  This  great 
disparity  tends  to  turn  niuch  of  the  world 
.I't.un.st  us. 

Why  should  we  undertake  the  Impossible 
t.isk  of  trying  to  ciuarimline  the  communist 
world  by  clviiic;  nullUtry  aid  to  dlcUitor  coun- 
tries or  by  our  direct  involvement.  Should 
the  blood  of  .•\nicrican  youth  be  thed  in 
efforts  U^  preserve  the  status  quo  throughout 
the  workl:'  To  what  extent  should  we  luain- 
t.iin  military  du  talorshlp  or  povernnients  of 
privileged  cliques  in  ihe  \  arious  nations  of 
the  '.vorld?  By  what  right  do  we  t-Uce  It 
U[K!n  ourselves  to  act  as  tne  world's  pollce- 
luaii? 

I  believe  that  Russia  is  prepared  I  >  r.i.iki^ 
every  eitort  to  jtct  alonp  with  the  West  and 
we  should  oSer  her  every  cncour.iL'cmcm. 
which  I  reirret  we  arc  not  doing.  T Oeethcr  we 
c  m  end  the  Cold  W.ir.  stop  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  luicleiir  weapons,  discontinue  further 
tcstlnp  and  work  tilcouvcly  toward  a  world- 
wide disarmament.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
release  the  va.st  and  ever  increasing  human 
energies  inid  material  re;-.ources  that  are  cn- 
pa^jed  in  war  and  a  worldwide  armament  race. 
'I'hese  wasted  resources  and  energies  can  then 
be  channelled  t<)ward  the  education  and  the 
tlevelopmenl  of  the  backwiud  countries  of 
the  world:  ;is  well  us  lielpmg  us  to  meet  the 
tragic  and  ciejJlorable  situ.ition  in  our  own 
cities  -  \s  hich  will  Like  a  peneration,  increased 
t.ixcs  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

We,  togeilier  with  Japan  and  our  Western 
E'aropc.m  friends,  iii  cxiperation  with  Rus- 
sia, could  then  t.ike  our  lUace  of  leadership 
in  financing  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  However,  for  a 
world  iiid  jiropram  to  s'ucceed.  birth  control 
education  is  essential.  A  most  fccrious  and 
prc^-sing  problem  is  t!ie  population  explosion. 
Present  low  'leaili  rates  and  high  birth  rates 
are  a  sure  prelude  to  disaster. 

Our  country  i>,  the  mo.st  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  ll^  responsibilities,  both  for  the 
7>resent  and  future  are  \ast.  They  iitc  f.ir 
greater  tn.in  tliose  (.f  any  other  nation,  espe- 
cially in  this  nuclear  nge  We  must  provide  a 
leadership  the  world  can  trust. 

Such  IS  not  the  case  tod.iy.  The  l;ypocrlEy 
of  our  leaders  especially  those  In  politics,  is 
perhaps  the  deepest  corroding  influence  in 
our  society  todav  As  evidence  of  this  hypoc- 
ri.«;y  only  recently  <  iinsidcr  the  nationwide 
climax  of  nriel  over  the  nssassinatlon  of  Dr. 
Martin  Lutlier  King,  Walking  with  bowed 
heads  In  the  \  ist  luneral  procession  were 
stiite  and  national  dignitaries  and  public  of- 
ficials— who  just  the  day  before  his  death, 
had  considered  Dr.  King  a  revolutionary,  a 
troublemaker,  a  communist  and  a  traitor.  No 
doubt,  s.jme  of  tlie  Judges  who  sentenced  him 
to  prison  twenty-two  times  were  among  those 
marching  and  delivering  the  expansive 
eulomcs  thiit  went  on  all  over  the  world  for 
a  week  afterwards. 

We  are  asked  to  look  at  dishonesty,  mis- 
representation, greed  and  stupidity — and  see 
goodness,  generosity  and  wisdom.  And  if  we 
cannot  accept  tliis  we  are  often  considered 
disloyal  and  unpatriotic.  How  can  intelligent 
;.nd  iiiquinng  youth  see  in  the  carnage  in 
Vietnam  an  undertaking  of  lofty  purpose,  as 
the  adnunu;r:ition  claims?  How  can  young 
Americans  consider  the  poverty-stricken,  tin- 
educated  .'iiid  underprivileged  Vietnamese  as 
the  enemy  Why  should  they,  in  the  name  of 
p.itnoiism.  be  willing  t>j  go  10.000  miles  away 
Ij  kill  and  be  killed? 

.And  linally.  the  most  startling  of  all  chal- 
lenges to  credibility  has  been  asked  of  us.  We 
are  expected  to  regard  the  withdrawal  of  the 
President  f.^om  the  coming  race  as  the  noble 
gesture  of  a  selfless  leader — when.  In  fact  It 
Is  the  logical  iKilmcal  move.  In  lieu  of  prob- 
able defe.u  Nor  does  this  step  change  a  man 
from  .1  war-niakcr  into  a  pe-ace  leader. 

Unfortunately,  the  eagerness  to  approve 
t  he  President's  searcli  for  peace  seems  to  In- 
duce a  willlntrness  to  sweep  under  the  rug  all 
that  has  gone  before,  in  an  effort  to  supf)ort 
tills  turn  In  new  directions.  His  political 
enemies  and  opponents  of  the  press  who  dis- 


trusted and  disliked  him  while  he  was  a  can- 
didate faw  him  na  a  gre.it  sliitcsman.  patriot, 
selfless  loader  for  jioacc  tiniucdiii.U';y  upon  his 
withdrawal    from    '.he    ixjliucal    r.icc. 

It  would  t>e  most  unloriunate  if  :i  c.mdi- 
date  of  either  pariry  feels  obligated  to  defend 
the  rect)rd  of  the  p.ust.  which,  in  every  jiar- 
ticular.  cries  for  rejection.  Politically  si>e. ik- 
ing—  I  would  hope  th.it  the  elecuiraie  would 
support  those  candid.ites  who  recognize  t!ie 
crises  this  country  laces,  both  domestically 
and  intern. ition, illy,  and  who  have  the  Integ- 
r.ty.  ability  and  courui^e  !o  .-.ct  jiroinptly. 
As  Dr  King  said:  'Cowardice  asks  the  ques- 
tion. 'Is  it  i.ite?'  Expediency  .isks  the  ques- 
tion. Is  It  i)olitic?'  Viiniiy  .a,sk.s  the  question, 
'Is  it  pap'ilar?'  Bui  conscience  asks  the  ques- 
tion. 'Is  1'  right?'  And  there  e.imes  a  time 
w  hen  one  must  t.ike  a  po,sitlon  that  Is  neither 
s.iie.  nor  iKjlitlc.  nor  jiopular.  but  he  must 
take  It  because  conscience  tells  him  that  it  Is 
riL'ht." 

1:  .t  is  true  that  the  younger  generation 
•Aill  .  tx5n  control  elections,  il  may  well  l>c. 
that  eventuality  will  be  the  salvation  of  this 
oiintrv  I  dinibt  If  they  could  do  worse  than 
their  elders. 

Anioric.in  v"^''-!  is  i.ot  stupid  It  is  alert 
a'ld  lionest.  It.  Is  inlelligeiit.  questioning  and 
ide.illslic.  It  h.i,i  every  rca.son  to  he  lieepiy 
restless.  Of  course,  it  isn't  alv^'ay.s  wise- -but 
wh.i'.,'s  t!ic  ni,itt,<:T  with  that?  I  do  believe  that 
the  unwisdom  of  youth  would  be  small  when 
measured  a.uainsl  the  staggering.  Iragic. 
blundering  mess  that  the  older  generation  is 
making  ol  tliis  t'rcat  country. 

We  nm.st  [irepare  for  change,  change  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  tlian  this  country  has  ever 
bciore  experienced.  This  is  not  as  simple  as 
iinothcr  President  or  another  i)arty.  It  niusi 
be  a  Mtal  ch.ance  of  concept:  a  world  concept 
Ls  a  must  t-xiay.  This  requires:  .i  ch.inge  <'f 
goals:  a  change  in  tcm[>er:  a  re-educiition  ol 
our  people. 

James  Warbug  has  s:xid:  "The  issue  is  not 
V'ietnam.  The  issue  i.s  America — what  sort  of 
a  nation  we  want  America  to  be  and  what 
part  we  wish  it  to  play  In  a  world  lu  which 
all  war  has  become  a  threat  to  tlie  sur.iv.al 
of  civilization." 

We  must  somehow,  as  a  nation,  get  back 
under  the  cover  of  lofty  motives,  true  values 
and  right  priorities.  We  ntust  beum  again  the 
long  climb  (and  may  I  say  here,  It  Is  from 
the  bottom  I  toward  that  place  among  na- 
tions that  destiny  equipped  us  to  occupy  Let 
us  hope  to  itgain  demoiistr.ite  what  a  v,^s<}. 
great,  and  (nxxi  nation  can  do  for  its  own 
people  and  its  neighbors  in  the  world  And 
let  tis  close  the  door  forever  on  this  bUick 
chapter  in  whicli  we  use  our  tremendous 
wealth  and  power  to  sliatter.  crush  and  de- 
stroy. And  with  huriulity  and  energy  turn  our 
gaze  in  new  directions  putting  <jur  \  ;ist  re- 
sources to  work  In  t.he  world  t^>  liou.se.  edu- 
cate, build,  create,  heal  and  Inspire. 


Do  We  Have  an  Attorney  General? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

Of   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  26.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Si:)eaker. 
I  wish  to  Include  an  article  by  Mr,  Crosby 
S.  Noyes  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
agree: 

Crackdown  Urged  on  I.N'tiTEB.s  (.p  Viole.sce 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes  i 

The  time  has  come  to  crack  down  on  the 
crackpots  and  hard.  It  is  time  to  put  out  of 
circulation  for  as  long  as  possible  all  of  the 
Individuals  and  org;inizations  in  this  country. 
blacic  and  white.  -Aho  are  deliberately  and 
openly  inciting  to  violence  and  race  war- 
fare. 

Few  democratic  societies  In  the  world 
would   tolerate    the   murderotis   activities   of 


such  outllts  us  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  ihe  Bl.ick  Pinthcrs  or  the  gro- 
tesquely misnamed  .'-tiulent  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating t.'oiumuice.  Mo.u  would  have  long 
since  outlawed  the  hate  inerLli.ints  pitssing 
as  Mumteinen.  KKinsinen  and  American 
Nil/ IS. 

I'olerance  of  .<'uch  groups  l.s  a  luxury  which 
the  United  States  can  no  lunger  atlord.  J  he 
danger  wliich  they  represent  to  the  fabric  of 
Anuriciin  society  Is  clear  and  Imminent.  I"he 
jiromjit  remov.il  of  their  leaders  Irom  ciri'u- 
lation  v.ould  do  more  to  cocjI  the  fever  of 
our  cities  than  all  the  appeals  lor  l.iw  and 
order  put  together. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  t-ilerat- 
Ing  the  likes  1 1  Stokely  Carmlchael.  Within 
hours  of  t!ie  lutirder  of  Mirim  Luther  King 
111  Meinpliis.  Stokely  was  telling  his  IrienUs 
m  Hiivana  t'lit  the  American  revolution  was 
now  In  lull  ;  wing. 

"More  jiccple."  Carmlchael  asstired  Lis 
liitencrs.  "are  now  beginning  to  plan  serious- 
ly il  major  urban  guerrilla  warfare  where 
we  can  betrin  to  retaliate  not  only  for  the 
dciith  (I  King  but  where  we  cm  move  "seri- 
ously with  this  country  to  bring  it  to  its 
knees." 

Bltitt  and  bluster?  Perhaps.  But  It  would  be 
a  very  .seriou'=  mistake  t-)  underestimate  the 
Iiotentiiil  o!  t  vini  a  tmall  group  of  dedicated 
consj^lrators. 

TliC  most  competent  oilicials  of  the  govern- 
ment believe  that  under  present  conditions 
a  lew  d"v/en  men  In  as  many  major  cities 
could  (juile  easily  .start  riots  which  would 
fiverwhelm  the  pxilice  and  inilU.ary  forces 
presently  available  for  riot  control. 

If  the  outbreaks  ol  violence  v^ere  jilanned 
iiud  carried  out  simultiineou'^ly.  It  would  he 
I>hysicallv  impossible  to  move  trtxips  Into  all 
the  trouble  are.'is  simultiuieoasly.  And  if  this 
should  happen,  a  number  oi  major  cities 
could  quite  literally  be  burned  to  the  ground. 

Ill  l,u:t.  there  is  some  reiuson  to  believe 
that  the  shooting  of  Dr.  King  caUL'ht  C'lir- 
niK'hael  and  Lis  follow  con.' pira tors  unpre- 
jiared  Tlie  unexpected  i)retext  for  violence 
v.:ls  irresistible  ;.nd.  in  !  iri.  notincr  broke 
out  more  or  less  sjxjntiuieously  in  ii  number 
of  Cities. 

But  Carmich.tel  &  Co.  were  unable  to  ex- 
ploit the  outbreak  for  their  own  purpcsos 
His  appeal  to  the  crowd  to  ".■■et  you  a  pun' 
liad  a  ring  of  Impmvi.saiion  and  mercifully 
went  uniieedcd  A?  the  not  r;in  its  course  m 
Washington,  Stokely  was  nowhere  In  evi- 
dence. 

Vet  very  surely  tliere  will  be  a  iiext  time 

The  recent  riot  demonstrated  oiice  again 
liow  little  relationship  there  is  between  the 
immediate  c.uise  of  an  outi)reak  and  the  mo- 
tivation of  those  who  take  part  in  it.  In  the 
course  of  tlic  comine  summer,  ciunng  wiiicli 
this  city  will  be  subjected  to  planned  demon- 
strations, perhaps  Involvmc  niany  thousands 
of  people,  anaple  opportuiuty  will  present  It- 
self for  a  more  carefully  prepared  explosion. 

If  this  is  not  reason  enough  for  preventing 
the  planned  demonstrations,  tlien  it  is  surely 
reason  for  lowering  the  boom  now  on  Stokely 
and  his  friends.  The  safety  of  the  city  de- 
mands It,  including  most  e.^peciiilly  the  safety 
of  the  black  community,  which  will  be  t!ie 
chief  victim  If  Carmlchael  succeeds. 

L.^st  year  In  New  York.  12  members  of 
RAM  were  arrested  for  plotting  the  a.ssassma- 
tion  cf  Roy  Wllklns.  the  head  of  the  Natio;;a! 
.Association  for  t.he  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Today,  the  assrussination  of  whole 
cities  is  being  plott^-d.  and  '.  :rtually  nothing 
is  being  done  about  It. 

The  !,;ws  to  put  Stokely  :md  his  friends 
out  of  business  are  on  the  books.  The  new 
District  Crime  Reduction  Act  Includes  an 
anti-not  section  which  provides  penalties  up 
Ui  .$10,000  and  10  years  in  j.ai  f(jr  anyone 
who  incites  a  riot  resulting  in  serious  bodily 
harm  or  property  damage  exceeding  S5.000. 

So  far  .a-s  most  people  are  concerned,  a  man 
who  urges  a  crowd  at  the  onset  of  a  riot  to 
go  home  and  get  their  guns  qualifies  con- 
spicuously undei  the  provisions  of  t.ils  law. 
But    though    the    Justice    Department    iias 
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be.-n  itr.estlKatlne  C  vr::,! -hael'B  c.i.^>>  '  r 
w.-eki  hf  :■(  s*',':  ■■-■.  ::i;-h  it  larv'i-  1  K- 
tlrml  !f'':s;  :■■  -•■-•-i  x-'h  \--.  riifv  (  leneral 
H.ini.^»- .  (•  irk  a!..)  A:  u.-l  .'jC  WfU  .idi'.-^Ml  '-'< 
stiip  ;>  :--■'  ■•ing  and  crack  down  b*f'  r"  :■  s 
tod  ;  L'  ^ 

\!!-  S;)»' ik'  ■■  I  :>'(•<■:.':%  :.(•.■;■. 'd  ;.  let- 
ter ::iim  .1  11  ■•.vi  ;r  ijei.t,  ,)f  iiune  cuncern- 
in  '  '!>•  i);>Mkiliw:i  if  law  and  ordf>r 
which  I  ^fTit  to  'he  At'nnipv  (ifiipral  and 
a.skt'd  :•'■:  i-.immtTir.s  a;  u-i:  ai.i.uI  ,i.ss!>f 
:nc  :n  icplvau  '•<  'l^''  >•"''■:  li^  ::.v  <;>',:.- 
:iin  '.he  ar^'Afr  uhich  ■.>.  ds  :Mt  from  the 
Attoniev  (lerieitu  but  ■a"..'--:  :•  ri:  'i.e.;" 
his  a.s>;>taiir^  a  as  immaturi.^h  ir.d  told 
me  :i(irh.uiv'  Suit  ;ntliiia'e(;  *,.  .i  :lfk;i>-e 
that  C  in  ^' less  .wis  m-s;>.  ii-.-itile  ;..r  ; ;  •• 
lack  of  ;.i'.v  .i:il  or'le-  •.■>-<w,.-^r  .'.  e  :i.i.l 
!ii)t  pa.vse<.l  'A'.'-  l.i'.v  iniiilrint'litiiis  ti.f  LkIA 
Knfiircenieiu  and  C':i:iu:ial  Justice  As- 
sistance Art  lit  ['.iHl  . 
not  tw-s-sed  'iie  .-^ta'i 
As,sL-,tar,ce  Act 

Mr  Speaker  ' h.eye  was  one  interesttns? 
paragraph  .:i  Ah.ich  the  Attornev  Oen- 
eral  '.va,s  quuti:.^'  .t  speech  made  h\  the 
President  ill  which  he  said: 

F"-'  -t  there  t>e  im  mUlike  about  It — 
the  .  '  :.^  .rson.  plunder,  and  pillage  which 
r.i..'  ;rr'   I  .ire  not  part  of  the  rtvU  rlj^ta 

pr '•.•sr  rhtre  Is  no  America:-.  r!^-ht  to  loot 
>:.;•■-;  r  >  rnirn  buildings  r  :.re  rifles 
:r  iin  the  rtxjftops  That  (s  crime — ,iiid  crime 
ir.  !-•_  be  dealt  with  forcefully,  ard  swiftly. 
.i:.  1     er' iinly-    under  law 

.■\t  tins  !>oint  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  li'.rlucle  'he  better  from  m.v  con- 
stituent and  'lie  replv  from  tlie  Attornev 
General's  OfTice  and  ask  why  the  .Xttcr- 
nev  Oener.'.l  does  not  cariA'  out  th.e  .xi'.:- 


because  we  had 
'.re:i:ms   Contiol 


cles  if  •: 
pened  'n 
michael 


President  and  wnat  ha- 


i; 


C.I.-  r:-  c:..y  and  Stokeh.   Ca: 


Pioneer  Insi^rance  Agency, 

Corsicana.  Tex. 
DE.^R  Oi  IN, We  are  shocked! 

shix-ked  'ft.ci  chagrined  .it  what  la  happen- 
ing 1*.  -^everai  ui  mr  Eastern  aiul  M  l-'.Vest- 
t-r:'.      ;t;es 

From  here.  :t  looks  as  If  It  Is  a  complete 
brpAkdown  of  law  and  order  and  lawlessness 
.:i    -s  worst  form  has  completely  taken  over. 

H  'W  long  win  the  law  abiding  citizens  of 
'his  i^eat  country  sit  idly  by  and  "hope  aind 
pray"  that  "things  '  will  eventually  work  It 
self  out  This  IS  not  my  thinking  on  the  issue. 
It  IS  not  the  thinking  of  many  of  the  folks 
uf  this  area. 

It  Is  my  belief,  and  others,  that  when  <. 
mayor  of  a  treat  city  like  IDetrolt.  under 
siege"  conditions  issues  orders  to  his  police 
furre  rn  not  shoot  under  any  conditions.  It  Is 
h;<h  •,:::;e  that  higher  constituted  authori- 
ti-s  ^h'j  i;d  take  over  and  assume  command 
H.i.e  you  ever  heard  of  a  riot  that  stopped 
by     re  "soft  Fell"  method. 

c'.'.  il  rights  is  not  the  Issue  It  Is  an  excuse. 
th.e  same  as  any  other  criminal  would  use 
w.'. -:i  he  looted,  steals,  murders,  burns,  and 
vu:  ites  the  law  When  a  legally  constituted 
auth. ority  can  no  longer  arrest  a  violator,  and 
the  -xcuse  Is  used  to  start  a  riot  and  do 
its  mentioned  above,  again  It  Is  time  that 
.siiri'.e  -luthorlty  with  the  power  to  act  sttps 
;ri  ir.d  stops  the  mess,  and  shows  those  that 
tl.iuut  this  Idea  that  law  .ind  order  Is  the 
;  iw  it  'he  !.iy  .\nd  hour.  It  Is  high  time  that 
we  -h  jw  -h.  .-.e  that  violate  our  laws,  that  in 
.-p-'e  :  ":.  ::  ■•. -'  '.v'.!'  '-.  .■.»-  '  ■  vv  ::'_J  rrier  ; '". 
this  ^T-.v-.  .  i::  1  ::  .'.  •  LKe^  1-HI,  .N'l'..  r;  iI 
Gud.-ii  FeJt-r.i.  •..'-..  ps.  r  a:  r--.  er  .,5  lie  - 
essary  to  stop  it.  ;t  Is  ::;  t  .-..nquent  iio'a 
the  time  has  long  been  ^_:,t-  -.•:.  that  It  he 
St  pped  period.  Color  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ,t  It  is  civil  disobedience,  wolatlon  of 
pr'^pe-'ty  rii^hts  !i..iraer  -teCln^'  We  i.i'e 
iaws    j:i    trie    iKj<jn.s.    'Any    h-^t    eiilurce    '-:iein. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When    a    jxjllcemm 

catches  a  ■-r<^"k   1  -  •  o 

burning      in  1    'ri--,    •.. 

man  runj.  ,  r  a    ;i  t  t>e 

the     life    of     're     ;..   ll-prjiin       A  hit     '1    I's     'he 

policeman  d"  Ahy  r.e  -ri  ••'■^  i.irn  r.  'tie 
sp>ot  What  Is  the  difference  I  s  ia  n  rv  i-t 
night  folk."!  pilfering,  looting,  ste  i.r. I'  p  '.1  .- 
man  and  O  1  ir  t  rn  1:1  standing  bv  mil  li-iing 
nothing  'A:,  i'  Aere  •  tiey  out  'h'Te  f  r  '  Why 
not  get  something  going  p  ■  'tp  ir.  rh^e 
Congress  to  stop  this  mes.s  I  :  i-::r-  <•  C'.  iw 
abiding  citizens  would  be  for  you  12o  "  vi 
have  my  best  wishes  I  am  sick  of  this  w.  iir..h 
Haunting  of  law  and  order  It  wi'l  c*  a  r^e 
unless  something  Is  done  qui  k  I;  1,  a  iv 
past  due. 

Jack  Sisco. 

AUGUST  15.  ir>t;7 

!!    a     Olin    E    Teacue. 
//ouric  0/  Hepreientativea, 
Wanhington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  in  further  re- 
spon.se  to  your  letter  of  July  26.  1967.  trans- 
mitting a  letter  from  Mr  Jack  Slsco  in  which 
he  expresses  concern  over  the  disturbances 
which  have  plagued  some  of  our  cities. 

The  President  and  this  Department  share 
your  constituent's  concern  over  the  need  for 
prompt  and  effective  action  to  prevent  or. 
If  need  be.  to  control  these  occurrences  As 
you  are  probably  aware,  the  President  has 
appointed  a  special  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  whose  function  will  be  to 
study  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations  for  re- 
medial action 

Additionally,  the  Administration  has  setit 
to  Congress  proposals,  in  [>artlcular  the  I..»w 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967.  which  would  provide  lussistance 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  increasing  responsibilr.es 
As  you  .u'e  also  aware,  the  State  Hrearnis 
Control  Assistance  Act  Is  currently  being 
considered  in  the  Congress.  We  .strongly  feel 
that  restriction  of  firearms  to  responsible 
Individuals  will  provide  .ui  invaluable  assist 
to  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws. 

In  his  address  to  ttie  N'ltion  the  President 
said.  "First — let  'ri^re  :e  :.'  riii.^'ake  ii>out 
It — the  looting.  ..-^  :.  r.iirr  ir.d  pillage 
which  have  occurr  ■!  re  i.  ■  p.ir'  :  'r.e  ii'.il 
rights  protest.  There  i=  iio  .Aniericui  riurht  t-o 
loot  stores,  or  to  burn  buildings,  or  to  fire 
rifles  from  the  rooftops.  That  is  crime — and 
crime  must  be  dealt  with  forcefully,  .ind 
swiftly,  and  certainly — under  law." 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful  Your  enclosure  Is  returned  herewith. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M    Vinson.  Jr.. 
A^itstant  Attorney  General 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Attorney  Grneral 
letter  they  mention  the  fact  tint  'lie 
President  had  appointed  a  >peci,il  Aci- 
yisory  Commi-ssion  on  Civil  Disotders  If 
the  Justice  Departmeitt  does  not  kr.o'.v 
what  to  do  about  these  disorders  alter 
all  these  -ea:-  then  I  would  ask  acam 
Mr.  SpeaKer  Uj  we  have  an  Attorney 
General? 


.•l;>r?7  J6,   IOCS 


Arkia    Chemical   Corp.'s    Fertilizer    Flanf, 
Helena,   Ark. 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

t-       ^  H  K  \  ^.  S  ^  .-1 

IN    :  HI-   ->F-  N  \  :  t   I  iH    :  \\v  '  n  !  1  Ft  >  m  .•\  i  f^ 
/•■•■hiai    .1; ''.;  :•]    :<jf\H 

Mr  Fn.iUUCiHT  Mr  Pirsiiior.t  ,iu:- 
iiiLt  the  p.ist  .vinter  '.'.e  lertiluer  plant 
(I'Atied  by  .Xrkla  f'h,' 1:110.,:  f)rp.  located 
rtear  Helena  .Ark  a  as  v  isit«'(l  b.\  a  .; :  mp 
of  Yugoslav lan  nationals. 


The  .Arkla  chemical  plant  Is  affiliated 
•lU'h  .Arkla  Gas  Co.  uhich.  under  the 
direction  of  .Mr  W .  R  Stephens,  has 
in.ide  a  creat  contribution  t-o  the  indiis- 
trv  of  .-Xrkansas 

I  believe  that  m  receiving  these  citi- 
zens of  Yugoslavia  and  allowing  them  tJ 
observe  the  moderti  techniques  of  tlte 
fei  tiii/er  plant.  .Arkla  Chemical  Corp.  is 
inakiih;  a  real  contribution  to  better  re- 
lations '.uth  loreu'fi  peoples,  especially 
■.viih  the  Yugoslavs 

I  ask  uiiaiumous  consent  that  a  state- 
rnetu  .ibout  the  visit  be  printed  in  the 
V-\'  ■  n-:on  -  1  f  Remarks, 

riiere  Ln-in:.;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment -das  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ittci  'RD    as  loUows 

Thlr", -•  hree  men  nil  Yugoslavian  ini- 
tlonals  .ire  .  nrrenr;v  In  the  middle  of  a  tJO- 
to  75-(i.iv  '.  lit  !  1  rh.e  l)lg  chemical  fertilizer 
plant  lit  Hi'U-nii  .Xrk  where  they  are  .study- 
ing .  per.i'  Ills  .  f  the  plant  under  an  arrance- 
nien'  'A  r  h  rtieiniia!  ('.  instruction  Compiiny 
of  New  \  '  Tk 

("l.emlcal  Ci  instru-tl.n  1  known  as  Chem- 
Icoi  built  the  Helen, i  plant  ti.r  .Arkla  Chenii- 
cal  Corpora!  1. '11  ind  1.  doing  the  design  ami 
engineering  Ark  :  r  a  similar  plant  which 
will  be  (on'Tiic'ed  s-Krii  m  Yugoslavia  1  t 
the  YuLT'slii-.  i.m  e-  M-rnrr.ent 

.Ml  .1  'he  -.isi'crrs  .ire  engineers  ir  lecli- 
nlcians  'Ai'h  prevhiis  experience  in  ihemi- 
ciil  bT'ili.'er  1  bin'-  b'.ih  in  this  country  and 
in  'heir  na'ive  bind  and  the  Helena  plant 
was  selected  b  r  sr-i(iv  because  if  its  modern 
design,  ini'lnding  use  it  new  low-pressure 
(■qnipinent  :  t  in.inufacture  of  ammonia 
:r  ni  b.cic  h\  dr^ 'C.irbons  .such  as  natural  gas 
r  n.iphrha  .^  number  have  chemical  engi- 
neering iick-rees  .md  'he  rest  have  engineer- 
ing T.dning  ir  rfiui'.  nletit  lechnical  experi- 
ence 

The  Yiigi'Mavs  ,ire  .;,signed  to  the  various 
plants  , 'uh  .is  amnuaiia,  iinimonium  nitrate. 
urea,  etc  which  make  up  the  Helena  com- 
plex ,111(1  work  on  the  regular  shifts  In  ad- 
oi'bin  'hev  .ittend  dally  classes  supervised 
bv  Clienilco  engineers  .■Ml  of  their  expenses 
,.re  being  jiaul  by  Chemlco  In  addition.  11 
lee  is  being  paid  to  .Arkla  Chemical  Corp(. ra- 
tion covering  the  study  period 

riic  men  armed  in  this  country  the  fourth 
week  111  .I.muiirv,  traveling  under  regular 
State  Dep.irtnient  ■,  i  .is  and  are  Iree  to  travel 
in  this  loun'rv  ,is  'hey  wish  For  a  time  all 
'Acre  boused  m  ,i  t...iel  In  Helena,  but  ihe 
Yugoslavs  like  'o  w.itch  television  and  the 
hotel  didni  have  'VX .  so  they  were  moved  to 
a  motel  equipped  with  television  Nearlv  all 
spc.ik    I-j.itiish     ".'■■)   per  <  ent   ,- peak   very   well 

-\l''T  n.pleti'in  ■  f  t.he.r  study  period  .it 
'be  Helrr.a  pl.iiit  'lie  '.  Isitors  will  spend 
'hr''f  '  r  :  or  oavs  111  Chemicos  New  York 
lb  IS  'hen  return  home  C'hemico  engineers 
A^:i  upervise  conslructb  11  1  rhe  fertilizer 
;  .    r.'  •  hev  will  build 

'  '  •■  :  'he  men  h.is  addressed  the  Helena 
Cirin.in.ir  .^chool  class  which  'Aas  studying 
Yugoslavia,  and /jinother  has  addressed  the 
Helena  KrAaiiis  Club  Several  of  'he  Yugo- 
slavs made  a  slmil.ir  vbit  m  li»59  to  the 
Grace  Chemical  Plant  .it  Memphis,  but  ihe 
Helena  plant  is  of  mm  h  rrcre  .idvanced 
resign  and  cperatltm 


The  "Pueblo"  1  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 


HON   WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

i    1  .w^ 

IN    ;i!r    IbO'J-KCF    MFFRESF.NT.MIVFS 

Friday.   .April   26.   1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is 
the  95th  day  the  U  S  S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  m  Nortli  Korean  hands. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/onrfaz/,  April  29,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Ctiaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
I)  IJ  ,  uili  red  the  following  prayer: 

It  IS  Jor  you  riow  to  demonstrate  ttie 
goodness  of  Him  tvho  has  called  pou  nut 
of  darkness  into  His  uondi-rtul  hglit. — 
I  Peter  2:  9  i  Phillips  i. 

O  Thou  whose  stren;:th  .'^u.^tains  us  m 
our  v,eakncss  and  whose  hand  upholds 
us  when  we  would  give  way  to  discour- 
auement,  grant  unto  us,  who  wait  before 
Hiee.  confidence  that  in  the  face  of 
I  rouble  we  may  believe  in  the  triumph  of 
truth.  ;n  spit-e  of  our  .'-iiortcomings  we 
may  li.U(>  Jaith  in  Thy  forgiving  love,  in 
moment.'-  when  moral  choices  must  be 
made  we  may  walk  the  narrow  way  of 
.ai  integrity  of  mind  and  heart,  and  thus 
be  loyal  to  the  royal  withm  ourselves. 

Make  us  creative  enough  that  oui"  ac- 
tions will  not  burdim  tlie  generations  to 
Lome ,  make  us  courageous  enough  that 
we  may  \ote  Inr  what  we  honestly  be- 
lieve, thouuli  the  cost  may  be  great: 
make  us  conser\ative  enough  that  we 
may  not  squander  the  taxes  of  our  peo- 
ple and  liberal  enough  that  we  may  have 
an  active  concern  for  tlie  welfare  of  all. 

Thus  may  we  be  led  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  our  day  into  the  light  of  a  new 
life  where  men  shall  leani  tc^  live  together 
m  peace  and  good  will.  Amen. 


thp:  journal 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  April  25,  1968.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
.•\rrinat-on,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR  2434  An  act  {or  the  relief  of  Nora 
.Austin   Hendrickson.    and 

H.  Con  Res  6.t5  Concurrent  resolution 
reropnizing  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  War- 
.■■aw  ghetto  uprusing. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R  5785  An  act  tc  authorize  the  disposal 
of  mapnesium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H  R  5789.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  piatinum  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;   and 

H.R   14367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
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(il  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
tlie   supplemental   stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed  a  bill  of  tiie  iollow- 
mu  title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

.^  91;^.  An  act  to  amend  p.irt  III  oi  the 
Iirierstat.e  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  e\l- 
(icnces  oi  eciuipment  indebtedness  cf  water 
c.irners.   and   for   other   purposes. 


BOND  SHOULD  BE  POSTED  FOR  LN- 
DEMNIFYING  DAMAGE  TO  PUBLIC 
PROPERTY    BY    SPECIAL    GROUPS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  tiie  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  rvvise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o!  tiie  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  ob.iection, 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  now  introduced  a  bill  to  require  the 
)>osting  of  bonds  by  those  who  demon- 
strate or  hold  protest  rallies  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere,  on 
Federal  property. 

Last  October,  when  thou.sands  of  pro- 
testors marched  on  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing, damages  estimated  to  have  been 
more  than  $1  million  resulted.  To  my 
knowledge  no  efToit  has  ever  been  made 
to  recover  from  the  sponsors  of  that 
march  the  cost  of  those  damai-'es.  Your 
constituents  and  mine  have  had  to  bear 
that  cost. 

We  face  the  almost  certain  prospect  of 
another  march  on  Washington  w-ithin  a 
few  days.  The  leaders  themselves  do  not 
know  how  many  will  be  involved:  how 
long  they  will  be  in  Washington.  These 
marchers,  and  all  others  who  u.se  public 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere,  should  be  required  to  post 
bond  so  that  the  taxpayers  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  their  damages,  if 
any. 

The  requirement  of  a  bond  to  indem- 
nify the  United  States  for  damages 
caused  by  special  interest  groups  does 
not  constitute  a  precedent.  Indeed,  it 
would  set  a  precedent  if  we  fail  to  re- 
quire such  a  bond. 

When  the  American  Legion  holds  a 
parade  in  Washington  to  honor  those 
who  have  fought  for  our  freedom,  a  bond 
is  required. 

In  1966  this  Congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  that  the  Shriners  indem- 
nify and  save  harmless  the  District  of 


Columbia  against  loss,  damage,  and 
liability  due  to  parades  during  the  1967 
Shnne  convention.  Tlie  Shrine  is  noted 
lor  its  work  with  crippled  children; 
Shriners  spent  more  than  $15  million  m 
Wa.shington  during  their  1967  conven- 
iion. 

Why  require  bond  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Shriners  but  excu.se  and 
forgive  all  others  who  come  to  march  or 
demonstrate  ■•' 


CREATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
FOR  HEALTH  AFFAIRS 


ask  unani- 

House  for 

extend  my 


1    KJ 

1  om 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
inous  c<jn.sent  to  addre.ss  tiic 
1  mmute  and  to  rcvi.se  and 
icmai'ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectio 
liie  request  of  the  gentleman  ; 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  ob.iection, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcxiay  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  reestablish 
an  office  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Affairs,  llie  prime  duty  of  this 
Secretary  would  be  the  overall  super- 
vision of  health  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  personnel.  The  Secretary 
would  be  a  ciulian  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Besides  liealth  matters  the 
Secretary  and  his  deputy — a  doctor  of 
dental  medicine — would  be  nsponsible 
for  dental  care. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  in 
coordination  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
.^rmcd  Services,  tiie  Honorable  L.  Men- 
del Rivers.  Besides,  the  bill  has  been 
"staffed"  with  the  three  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral of  the  military  branches  of  the 
armed  services,  who  held  this  respon- 
sibility under  the  old  War  Department, 
(ieneral.  and  Technical  Staff  organiza- 
tion. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  aimed 
services  the  needed  supervision  and  co- 
ordination that  is  required  in  this  tech- 
nical and  professional  field,  so  as  to 
give  our  fighting  men  quality  health  and 
dental  care,  as  demanded  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  keep  U.S.  mili- 
tary medicine  strong  and  effective.  To 
do  this  requires  professional  advice  of 
the  highest  order.  We  have  it  in  incum- 
bents, so  let  us  restore  the  authority  and 
responsibility.  I  solicit  the  support  of 
all. 
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BENFVOLENT       BUREAUCRATS       OF 

THE       INTERIOR       DEPARTMENT 

PROHIBIT      YOU    AND    ME'     FROM 

MOLESTING  WHALES 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con-sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute'  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Benlleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  leaf- 
ma  through  the  Federal  Register  the 
other  day  and  came  upon  a  ukase  put 
out  by  the  benevolent  bureaucrats  of  the 
Interior  Department 

I  wish  to  pay  proper  lespect  to  Mr 
Udall's  minions  who  have  acted  with 
couraue.  with  farsightedness,  with  com- 
passion and  with  their  ever-present 
.sense  of  priorities.  They  have  prohibited 
you  and  me  from  molesting  whales. 

Never  having  been  a  whale  molestor 

I  was  ur.aware  of  the  apparently  pressing 
need  for  section  230  50  of  this  regulation, 
but  I  think- those  who  may  have  toyed 
with  the  idea  should  be  awari'  of  the  new 
rules. 

They  .>tate.  in  part—and  I  quote: 
The  chasing,  molesting.  exoUing,  or  inter- 
lerlng  with,  through  thp  use  of  firearms  or  by 
any  other  manner  or  means,  of  any  whule — 
IS  prohibited 

The  regulation  goes  on  to  forbid  fool- 
ing around  with  baleen  whales,  blue 
whales.  t;rey  whales,  humpback  whales. 
M-ht  whales,  and  toothed  whales. 

But.  like  many  another  bureaucratic 
regulation,  this  one  has  loopholes,  and 

II  turns  out  you  can  do  almost  anything 
to  a  whale  if  you  are  -hunting,  killing, 
takms.  towing,  holding  on  to — that  Is 
what   it  .says — or  scouting   for  whales" 

If  you  somehow  manage  to  obtain  a 
whale  without  molesting  it.  the  Interior 
Department  says  you  must  measure  the 
whale,  and  in  case  you  do  not  know  how 
to  measure  a  whale,  the  bureaucrats 
spell  It  out  for  you  inch  by  inch,  and  I 
quote: 

Whales  must  be  measured  when  ol  rest  on 
declc  or  platform,  .is  accurately  as  possible  bv 
means  of  i  steel  tape  measure  fitted  at  the 
.•ero  end  with  a  spiKed  handle  which  can  he 
stuck  mto  the  deck  planking  abreast  one 
i-iid  of  the  whale 

The  tape  measure  shall  b«  stretched  In  a 
straight  line  i  that  s  what  It  saysi  parallel 
with  the  whales  body  and  read  abreast  of 
the  other  end  of  the  whale 

End  of  lesson  Mr  Speaker.  I  wait  with 
baited  breath  the  Interior  Departments 
regulations  concernina  the  capture  ot 
dichromatic  herbivorous  ungulates, 
wliich.  I  understand,  is  a  real  dilly. 


when  he  chooses  a  hero  and  sets  out  to 
equal,  perhaps  surpass,  his  accomplish- 
ments 

I  like  to  se*  a  youngster  characterize 
himself  as  a  well-known  ballplayer,  a 
clergyman  teacher,  statesman  artist  It 
is  a  healthy  ambition  and  can  bnng  nec- 
essary determination  and  di.scipline 

The  hero  need  not  be  a  national  figure 
Every  father  should  provide  an  example 
that  every  son  strives  to  unitate.  Every 
mother  should  be  a  model  for  her 
daughter  Every  profes.slon  .should  have 
outstanding  representatives  whose  ca- 
reers attract  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  in  contact  \^ith  them 

My  colleagues  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  know  Francis  J.  McCormick, 
who  has  recently  retired  lus  chief  ac- 
countant at  the  Johnstown.  Pa..  Post 
Office,  but  tho.se  who  live  in  our  com- 
munity love  and  respect  him  He  devoted 
more  than  47  years  to  a  career  that  be- 
gan as  a  temporary  substitute  clerk  and 
in  which  duty  was  the  dominant  force 
from  the  day  he  took  the  job  m  1920.  The 
spirit,  enthiksiasm.  and  esprit  de  corps 
which  he  helped  establish  will  remain 
an  iiiHuence  and  an  iiLspiration  m  the 
post  office  long  into  the  future. 

Mr  McCormick  is  the  special  kind  of 
citizen  -so  important  to  the  morale  and 
progress  of  a  community  He  is  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father  He  is  the 
type  of  man  a  youngster  can  idolize  and 
would  make  no  mistake  in  trying  to  be 
like  him 


FOLLOW  .\  I.  ;o()l:»  m.an' 

Mr  S.AYIOK  M.-  SpettKt-r  I  ask  unan- 
.:r.  Ill-  fuiL-ent  to  addre.vs  -r.e  House  for 
:  :;unute  and  to  revi-e  .i:;d  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsyl'.  ania? 

There  v\as  no  objection 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  emulation 
is  a  most  promising  avenue  to  success. 
.■\  voungster  is  off  to  a  good  start  m  life 


CALL  OF    1  HE  HOUSE 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
yot  present 

Mf  .•\IJJER  I  .Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 

I  Roll  .No   106  I 

.\bbitt  F.irbsieiu  Nix 

Adair  (■  -T-sceU  O'Hara.  Ill 

Andrewt.  .\.tt  hcmhaii  O'Neill.  Mass. 

Andri'W*.  l-iudley  ra.s6man 

N  D.iK  f'lno  Philbm 

Ashler  Kl>-nt  Pickle 

Ashmore  Kord.  Gerald  R  Podell 

Itonnt;  OaUflaualcis  Pucinskl 

Bates  O.irdner  QuUlen 

Bingham  rribbous  KaricK 

BlatiKk  Cireen.Oreu  lieinecke 

Bo){i(s  Ciubser  Heoiiick 

BolanU  Giirnev  Rormii 

Boiling  K.i»!an  Rostenkowski 

Bolton  Ralptrn  Roudebutili 

Brasco  H.iiiiia  Rumsfeld 

Bray  Hansen.  Idalio    Sch.ideborg 

Brock  Hardy  SScherle 

Brown.  Calif  Hawkins  Scheuer 

Buchanan  Hicks  Seiden 

Button  Howard  Smith.  Iowa 

Carey  Johnson.  CallT   Smith.  Okla 

Casey  Jones,  Mo.  Stagtsers 

CeUer  Jones.  N.C.  Stelgpr.  Wis 

Chamberlain  Kelly  Stephens 

Cleveland  KluczyK.-ikl  Stubblefleld 

Colmer  Kuplerman  Talcott 

Conyers  Kyros  Tea«ue.  Calif 

Cormaii  L«urd  Teiizer 

.Jcramer  McClory  Tlick 

Daddarlo  McFall  Udall 

Dent  Madden  Vander  Jajjt 

Derwinskl  Mlnish  Vanik 

Dii?Ks  Mona«;an  Watts 

Dole  Moore  Whalley 

Donohue  Moorhead  Wydler 

Dorn  Nedzi  Vatcs 

Dowdy  Nelsen. 


The  SPEAKER  On  tins  rollcall  323 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with  

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  1.5131.  TO  AMEND  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND 
FIREMENS   SALARY    ACT   OF    1958 

Mr  McMillan  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR.  1.S131  >  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease salaries,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  tlie  Senate 
thereon 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  trom  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McMiLLA.N.  Whitener.  Sisk.  Fuqua.  Nel- 
sen. Harsha.  .md  HRnviriLL  of  Virginia. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  OF  UP- 
DATED hck:^ket-.size  us  consti- 
TumoN     for     congressional 

Ln.STRIBUTION 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hoase  .'\dminislra- 
tion.  I  call  up  House  Concumni  Resolu- 
tion 770  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con    Res.  770 

Resolird  hy  the  House  of  Rcprc^tntatiics 
[the  Senate  concurring \.  Thai  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  i  pocket-size  edi- 
tion), as  iunended  to  Febru.iry  10.  U'67.  and 
that  one  hundred  slxly-one  thousand  two 
liundred  and  fifty  additional  shall  be  printed. 
of  which  one  hundred  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  imd  tifty  sliall  be  lor  use  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  fifty-one  thou- 
s.ind  hve  hundred  for  use  ot  the  senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  amced 
to. 

A  motion  to  ix'H'onsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table 


ADDLnONAL  LEGISI^MIVF 
PROGRAM 

M.-  AHENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unan;inou.>  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  nuruite  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER  I.>  tiiere  objection 
to  the  request  ot  tiie  trentleman  trom 
Illinois  ■' 

There  uas  i;o  objection 

.Mr  .-XKENDS  Mr.  SiH'akci'.  I  liavo  re- 
quested tills  time  m  order  to  ask  the  dis- 
tmgisiied  majority  leader  if  he  lias  any 
change  m  the  program  w  hicli  iie  would 
care  to  announce  at  this  time.' 

Mr  ALBERT  -Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  .TRENDS,  I  yield  to  the  yentlcman 
f;om  Oklahoma 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr,  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate t!ie  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  bringing  tins  matter  up.  because 


subsequent  lu  the  announcement  ot  the 
program  last  week,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations asked  us  to  add  to  tlie  prouram 
lor  this  week  the  DeiKirtinent  ol  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  we  havi'  done  that. 

We  oxptK-t  that  bill  to  come  ui)  Friday. 

As  llie  Meinbei's  know,  tlie  NASA  au- 
thorii^ation  bill  has  already  been  .sched- 
uled for  Thursday  and  will  come  up  on 
Thur.sday  In  addition.  1  might  add  that 
on  Thursday  next,  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  a  resolution  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Stiite  of  I-iael  upon  the  20th 
anniversary  of  its  existence  will  be 
called 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mi  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  liom  Oklahoma,  and  I 
Yield  back  the  b.Uance  ol  my  time 


liXTKN.'^ION    OF   LXECUTIVE   ORGA- 
NIZATION  AUTHORITY 

Mr,  YOUNG  Mj-,  .'^i)eaker.  by  direction 
of  tlie  Coinmittre  on  Rules,  and  on  behalf 
of  mv  distmuuished  collcamie  from  Mis- 
souri !  Mr.  BoLLiNC  1. 1  call  up  Hou.se  Res- 
olution 1136  and  ask  for  it.s  immediate 
con.sideralion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res    1136 

Kesolted.  That  upon  the  adopiloii  ot  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  lo  move  th.it 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  C<imniittee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  S'ate  of  t!ie 
Union  for  tlie  consideration  ot  the  bill  i  H  R 
;,'J688i  to  extend  the  executive  reorEniii/ation 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  lur 
an  additional  four  years.  .'\:ter  pcneral  dp- 
bate.  which  shall  be  confined  t<i  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  i  < 
be  equally  divided  and  coiitroUeci  bv  i  he 
ciiairman  and  r.inkini:  niinoritv  member  ol 
the  Committee  on  Cio\ernniein  Oppration.s. 
The  bill  shall  be  read  f  ir  amendment  under 
the  live-minute  rule.  At  tlie  funclunon  of 
•he  c.insideraiion  ol  the  bill  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  n-^e  and  reporr  the  b;ll 
to  the  Hou.'ie  with  such  aiiieiuiinent.s  a.-;  mav 
have  been  adopted,  and  t;ic  prcviou.';  question 
shall  be  considered  ai  oraered  on  the  bill  and 
.imendinent  thereto  to  haal  p.is.'sage  without 
uiiervening  motion  except  <iiie  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  'I  iie  gentleman  from 
Texas  i.<  recir^nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  -Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  '-;e'ntlpman  from  Califor- 
r.ia  i  Mr.  .'^mithI  and.  pending  that.  I 
>icld  myself  suci;  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1136 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  cnn.^ideration  ol  H.R. 
l.')68a  to  extend  t!ie  executive  reoriianiza- 
tion  authority. 

The  Reortraiiization  .■\cl  ol  1949  places 
upon  the  President  t!.e  duty  of  period- 
ically ixainininp  a.. a  reexannning  all 
a;.:enc!es  of  the  Go\einment  and  deter- 
niiniii'.'  what  changes  are  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  H  R,  1.5688  is  to  ex- 
tend lor  2  years  the  puthority  ;n-antcd 
to  the  President  in  that  act  to  submit 
reorj-'ani/ation  plans  to  the  Congress. 
The  bill  will  aLso  require  that  in  sub- 
tnittiim  such  plans  the  President  specify 
which  of  tiie  ijurposes  lor  making  reor- 
L'anizations  are  bem  ■  accomplished.  The 
bill  will  also  require  that  the  President 
slate  the  aggregate  reduction  in  expendi- 


tures that  it  is  probable  will  be  broiu^ht 
about  by  the  reorganization  containi'd 
m  the  plan, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urpe  tiie  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1136  ;n  order  mat 
H.R,  1,5688  may  be  considered 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  ge'n- 
tleman  from  California  I  Mr,  Smith  I. 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  Calilornia  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  as  staled  by  tiie  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr, 
Young  I.  this  resolution  will  pro\'ide  1 
hour  of  debate,  with  an  open  rule,  hjr 
tiie  consideration  ol  tlie  bill  H.R,  15688 
lor  the  extension  of  the  executive  reoi-- 
L'anization  authority 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   rmrpo.se   ol    the  bill 
Is  to  extend,  for  a  period  o!  2  \ears.  the 
authority  ol  the  President  U>  submit  rc- 
iriianization  ijlans  to  tlie  Congress. 

.■\dditionally.  the  bill  requires  that 
when  submiltini^  such  a  plan  the  Pres- 
ident state  which  ol  the  purposes  tor 
making  a  reorganization  that  are  sjjelled 
nut  in  section  901  lai  of  the  act  will  be 
accomplished  bv  tiie  i.iroposed  reoi  -ani- 
/ation.  Under  the  bill  tlie  President  is 
also  required  t<j  stale  the  ai-tgregate  re- 
duction in  expenditures  which  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  bill.  Finally,  tiie 
bill  amends  the  title  ol  tlie  act  to  coii- 
lorm  to  the  amendments. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  extended  liie 
President's  authority  to  .--ubinii  reor- 
^-'anization  i^laiis  lor  4  years,  through 
1972.  The  bill  as  rejiortcd  cut  this  back 
to  2  years,  through  1970.  and  added  liie 
amendments  outlined  abo\e 

There  are  no  nunoiity  views. 

The  \arious  adininistratne  a  leiicies 
supported  the  bill  as  introduced, 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  urce  tiic  auoiiiion  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  l:a\e  no  liirllier  n  qtie.-is 
lor  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Sijeaker.  I  have  no 
furliier  requests  for  time. 

Ml .  Speaker.  I  move  the  pre\ious  que.— 
t:on  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  w  :is  ameed  to 

A  motion  to  n  con.-ider  was  l.iid  on 
tile  table. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Spi-aker.  1  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itseli  into  liie 
Committee  of  tiic  Whole  Hou.se  on  t!ie 
Stale  of  tiie  Union  lor  tiie  consideration 
01  t.he  bill  'H.R.  15688'  to  extend  tiie 
executne  reorganization  proMsion.s  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  fi.r  an  ad- 
ditional 4  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tiie  question  is  on  tiie 
niotion  ulTered  by  tlic  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  i  Mr.  Blatn'k  I . 

Tiie  motion  w  as  agreed  to. 

i:;  ri;i:  Commit  If  r  or  rnr.  whom 

Accordingly  Uic  House  re.-olved  itscU 
inio  the  Committee  ol  tlie  Wh.ile  Hou.se 
on  tiie  Stale  ot  tiie  Union  foi-  tiie  con- 
sideration ol  llic  Dili  HR,  15688.  w  !tii  Mr. 
SisK  in  tiie  chair. 

The  Ckrk  read  iJie  title  ol  tiie  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  me  hrst  read- 
ing  Oi   the  bill   was  dispensed  witii. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  me 
gentleman  from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  Blat- 
NiKl  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and   the   gentleman   irom   Illinois    [Mr. 


30 


I'iKLL.NBoHN  I    Will    be    recognized    lor 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  Blatnik  I. 

Mr.  BL.'\T.MK  Mr.  Cliairman  1  Meld 
myself  such  tune  as  I  may   require 

Mr.  ('hairman.  this  legislation  has  as 
Its  puriKise  to  extend  the  authority 
!.: ranted  in  tiie  President  in  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  ol  1949  to  submit  reorganiza- 
tion plans  to  the  Congress.  The  last  ex- 
tension of  this  act  was  made  by  the 
Congress  in  1965  and.  unless  this  bill  is 
lia.ssed.  will  expire  on  December  31.  1968. 
.•\s  Membeis  ol  the  House  well  know. 
these  reorganization  plans  become  law 
unless  \'etoed  by  either  tiie  Hou.se  or  tiie 
Senate  in  60  days.  Lour  reorganization 
lilaiis  have  been  submitted  by  President 
John.son  thus  far  in  1968. 

The  Reorganization  Act  has  been  ex- 
tended at  various  intenals  since  it  was 
adopted  in  1949.  Changes  in  the  basic 
act  have  been  made  but  fur  the  most 
))art  tliese  ha\e  been  minor  and  tiie  leg- 
islation stands  today  pretty  much  as  it 
was  adopted  iipon  the  recommendation 
ol  the  Hoover  Commission.  Our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  Irom  Illinois  i  Mr 
Dawson  I.  our  ranking  member,  ti.e  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Holifield  I. 
and  the  late  Representative  Clarence 
Brown.  Sr..  were  the  leading  f'lmres  in 
tlie  shaping  and  pa.s.sage  ot  iliis  im- 
jMirtant  statute.  I  am  sure  we  all  know 
iiuw  difficult  it  is  for  Congress  to  agree 
on  legislation  to  make  any  type  vt  re- 
organization of  the  executive  urancii. 
'Iliis  act  ;u-ovides  a  mctiiod  by  wiiicli 
these  reorganizations  can  be  accom- 
lilished  that  has  proved  its  \alue  .since 
ttie  authority  was  first  given  to  Presi- 
dent Hoover  in  1932.  Ii  is  the  rever.sc  of 
the  usual  legislative  proce.ss.  to  be  sure. 
but  so  surrounded  by  safeguards  tliat 
Congress  has  .i  ,  imi)le  and  effective 
means  of  vetoing  any  plan  it  does  not 
favor.  Every  Pri  sident  lor  the  past  35 
,\ears  has  had  this  authority.  We  s,  e  no 
reason  to  deny  it  to  the  President — 
w  hoever  he  may  be — in  1969. 

The  act  puts  upon  liie  President  the 
duty  of  examining  all  deiiartments  and 
agencies  to  determine  wiiai  clianges  are 
necessary  to  itcme\e  tiie  six  objectives 
slated  as  f(jllows — .section  901 'a'  are: 

I  I  I  Vi  promote  tlic  taeticr  execution  of  tlie 
i  iw.s  tlie  more  e.'lectivc  management  of  the 
e.xecutlvc  branch  and"  of  lis  agencies  and 
1  unctions:  and  the  expeditious  .idinini.s- 
iration  of  the  public  buKincss: 

i2)  to  riduce  expenditures  and  promote 
I'conomy  o,  i.>;c  iulle.st  extent  cjn.^lstent 
with  the  ellicieiit  operation  of  the  G^'\ em- 
inent; 

i3)  to  increa.'-e  the  eiticiency  of  tj.e  op- 
erations ol  the  Government  to  tlie  fullest  ex- 
lent  practicable; 

1 4)  to  group,  coordinaie.  and  consolidate 
.igencies  ajid  functions  oi  the  Government. 
.:.■-,  nearly  a.s  may  be,  according  to  major  pur- 
!)')ses: 

i5)  to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  by 
■  ■onsolidating  those  liaving  similar  func- 
tions under  a  single  head  viiid  to  a'txilish 
.s\ich  agencies  or  function/  thereoi  a.-,  may 
not  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  Government;  and 

1 6)  to  eliminate  o'.  i.-riapping  and  dupll- 
'j;iuoii  of  et'ort. 

It  lie  finds  tiiat  ciianges  are  neces- 
sary, lie  jjrepar^s  a  reorganization  i^lan 
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that  will  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
above-stated  objectives  and  submits  It  to 
Congress  The  plan  must,  of  course,  con- 
form to  the  tenns  of  the  act — sections 
903  and  904 — and  may  not  violate  the 
limitations  placed  on  It  by  section  905. 
When  a  reoruanl/ation  plan  reaches 
the  House  it  Is  referred,  under  the  rules. 
to  the  Committee  on  Croverr.ment  Opera- 
tions Our  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
and  LeKislatue  Reorganization  makes  a 
detailed  studv  .if  its  contents  to  see  If  It 
confom^s  t.>  the  requirements  of  the 
statutes  Heannes  are  held  in  which  the 
views  of  Members  of  the  House,  among 
others,  are  solicited  and  the  affected  offi- 
cials interrogated. 

The  bill  as  presented  by  the  adminis- 
tration called  tora4-veare\ten.'iion.  The 
committee  has  leduted  this  to  2  years — 
considenng  this  adequate  lor  the  next 
President  to  develop  his  own  recom- 
mendations F\irther  extensions  can  be 
considered  by  the  91st  Congress 

You  will  note  that  one  of  the  obiectlves 
listed  in  section  901 'a>  of  the  act  was  to 
reduce  ex|iendituies.  In  this  connection 
the  act  ttirther  provides — section  903 
b' — that  \nth  re<i->ect  to  each  abolition 
of  functions  the  fiosident  specifv  'the 
reduction  of  expenditures' — itemized  so 
tar  as  practicable — ■that  it  Is  probable  it 
will  be  brought  about  Our  colleague 
the  irentleman  trom  Illinois,  Congress- 
man Eri  enborn.  suggested  an  amend- 
ment, adopted  by  the  committee  that  the 
word  ■  aggregate  ■  be  added  tn  thus  provl- 
Mon  -io  that  the  President  will  .-.pecify 
the  ■  aggrcaate  reduction"  ut  expendi- 
tures His  intention  is  that  some  esti- 
mate be  provided  it  a  n-ductlon  in  ex- 
penditures is  anticipated  He  also  su8- 
i;ested  an  amendment  to  vUiich  we 
agreed,  adding  to  section  903a'  tlir  fol- 
lowing languace;  'and  specilylng  which 
ol  the  Durposes  of  section  901'a'  Is  ac- 
complished liv  each  such  reor^&txuA- 
tion.'  His  aim  here  is  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent state  in  .lis  mcs.saee  -.nth  lacn  plan 
which  of  the  >ix  obiictives  I  read  ti  you 
earlier  were  being  achieved  He  will.  I 
am  .-ure.  tlaboraie  on  the  reasons  for 
these  amendments. 

Many  plans  have  the  achieving  of 
economies  as  their  principal  purpose. 
The  reorganization  oi  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau 13  just  one  example  We  always  ap- 
plaud this  Other  plans  are  submitted  to 
make  the  execution  of  programs  enacted 
by  the  Concress  more  effective  The  con- 
solidation of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is 
illustrative  of  such  an  effort 

This  tool  for  reoreanlzation  has  been 
used  by  Presidents  many  times  over  the 
vears.  Eighty-three  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted under  the  act  More  recently. 
President  Kennedy  submitted  10  plans 
durins;  his  tenure  and  President  Johnson 
■iubmitted  f^ve  plans  in  1965,  five  plans 
in  1966.  three  plans  in  1967  and.  as  I 
have  .-already  indicated,  four  plans,  to 
date,  m  1968. 

Only  a  simple  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  in  either  House  is  re- 
quired to  veto  a  reorganization  plan 
Hence,  it  cannot  be  .^aid  that  the  will  of 
Coniiress  can  be  thwarted  by  the  Execu- 
tive The  record  will  show  that  22  plans 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Congress  since 
this  act  has  been  in  effect  I  am  satisfied 


that  this  authority  is  encompa.s.sed  by 
sufficient  safeguards  so  that  the  power 
and  the  prerogatives  of  Cjngress  are 
fully  preserved 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
txtension. 

.^.MENDMENTS    TO    RBOROANIZATION    MTT    or    1949 

In  1953  the  act  pas.sed  in  1949  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  April  1.  1953.  was  ex- 
tended, after  hearings  by  the  committee, 
until  April  1,  1955. 

In  1955  the  act  was  extended,  without 
hearings  by  the  committee,  until  June 
1,  1957, 

In  1957  the  act  was  extended,  after 
lieanngs  by  the  coinmlttee.  to  June  1, 
1959  An  amendment  was  adopted  to  en- 
able a  resolution  of  disapproval  to  be 
adopted  by  a  simple  majority  of  either 
House 

In  1959  the  committee  recommended 
a  2-year  extension,  without  hearin^-s.  but 
the  authoiity  lapsed  becau.se  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

In  1961  the  committee,  without  hear- 
ings, and  the  Congress  acrreed — on  April 
7 — to  a  2-year  extension  until  June  1, 
1963 

In  1964.  after  hearings,  the  committee 
recommended,  and  on  July  2.  1964.  the 
Conere.ss  agreed,  to  an  extension  until 
.luiie  1.  1965  The  act  was  also  amended 
to  prohibit  tne  creation  of  new  executive 
departments  by  reorganization  plan 

la  1965  the  committee  recommended, 
alter  hearings.Aid  Congress  agreed,  to 
extend  the  act  fc>cember  31    1968 

Mr  Chairman;  1  now  yield  to  the 
L'entleman  from  California  who  lias  had 
Miucn  tXDfricnce  with  regaiil  to  this  and 
who  .s  one  of  the  juoneers  in  this  field 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mis.sioii  which  made  its  report  on  the  Re- 
<>r  •atn/ation  .\vi  ot  1949  and  he  will  ex- 
plain for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  the 
turther  details  that  may  be  required 

.Mr  Chairman,  i  vield  sucn  time  as  he 
iiiav  (icsiiv  ui  il'.o  -'entloman  irom  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HoLincLol 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman  I 
.shall  be  very  briet  today  We  are  always 
aware  of  the  duties  o!  Members  and  their 
anxietv  to  uei  i-ai  k  to  ineir  otlices  to  take 
care  of  llie  many  matters  on  men  desks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  continue  on  the  statute 
books  a  measure  that  has  proved  itself 
V. ortnv  throughout  the  years  which  en- 
ables the  President,  whether  he  be  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  and  the  Con- 
uress  to  produce  more  effective  and  more- 
rflicient  administrative  macliinery  m 
this  vast  and  complex  L'overnment. 

The  Reorganization  Act  was  put  into 
effect  to  have  a  transfer  of  bureaus  and 
agencies  to  other  units  if  improved  ad- 
ministration will  result  and  consolidate 
and  coordinate  bureaus,  or  a-iencies, 
economy  and  e ihc.encv  w  ould  be  served — 
and  the  operation  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  various  agencies  which  have  served 
their  purposes  and  whose  functions  are 
no  longer  needed.  We  hear  the  familiar 
cries  of  economy  and  "cut  the  costs  of 
Government  '  every  time  we  go  home  to 
our  districts  The  cries  are  loud,  and  per- 
haps they  should  be.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  legislation  that, 
through  its  u.se  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  can  help  to  cut  the  cost  of 
■  Government  and  make  it  more  efficient." 


The  Reorganization  Act  is  the  product 
of  the  Hoover  Commission,  and  prob- 
aoly  stands  as  its  most  enduring  monu- 
ment It  was  carefully  drafted,  and  I  can 
attest  to  the  thorough  consideration  that 
we  gave  to  this  measure  in  committee  and 
on  t!ie  floor  nearly  20  years  ago.  Im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  in  this 
act  over  the  years  as  they  were  needed. 
Today  we  propose  certain  improvements, 
largely  the  work  of  our  colleague  from 
Illinois  IMr  ErlenbornI.  The  Reorga- 
nization Act  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
In  my  opinion,  we  should  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue This  is  the  unanimous  recommen- 
dation of  our  committee,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  k'lven  overwhelming  support 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t'enlleman  yield ' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  still  waiting  for  one 
of  the.se  reorganizations,  such  as  the  De- 
fen.se  Department,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  others,  to  show  ef- 
ficiency and  .savings  to  the  Federal  tax- 
payers Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any 
cutback  in  employment  that  has  resulted 
from  tlie  reorganizations? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  have  a  spe- 
cific number  in  mind,  but  I- will  tell  the 
uentleman  that  .-ince  he  and  I  came  to 
Congress  this  Nation  has  mcrea.sed  about 
40  million  m  population,  part  ot  tiiem  m 
my  distinct,  pan  ol  them  in  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Wherever 
they  may  be.  the  citizens  ot  tlic  United 
States  are  lequestins  more  .services, 
'Ihey  look  to  their  Government  to  give 
these  additional  services  It  has  been  the 
will  uf  the  Congress  that  certain  services 
and  functions  be  perfoimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the.se  functions  require 
money  to  pay  for  them.  So  far  the  tax- 
payers have  been  willing  t  >  support  both 
tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  m  their  woik  m  the 
Congress,  and  I  think  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  has  gone  along  with  the.se  dif- 
ferent services,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
wants  fliem  to  be  as  economical  and  as 
elficient  as  po.s.sible. 

This  is  not  a  reorganization  plan  that 
we  have  before  us  today  This  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  basic  act,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  it  will  allow  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  continue 
to  try  to  improve  the  function  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  sure  the  gentleman,  who 
is  a  man  who  has  stood  firm  for  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  Government,  will 
be  glad  to  give  his  vote  to  this  act  today. 
Mr  GROSS  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield  lurther,  tiial  I  do 
not  believe  I  voted  for  a  single  one  of 
these  proposals  of  the  nature  and  type  of 
the  one  that  is  before  us  today,  and  I 
doubt,  having  uone  this  far.  that  I  am 
going  to  change  I  reiterate  that  I  have 
not  seen  very  much  of  a  beneficial  na- 
ture result  from  the  reorganiations  that 
iiave  been  put  into  effect  up  to  this  time. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  going  to  h.old  my 
breath  waiting  for  .some  of  this  effi- 
ciency and  economy   to  come  along. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  very  patient  He  has  waited.  I  am 
hopeful;  I  am  patient,  too,  I  am  hopeful 
the  gentleman  will  join  with  us  in  mak- 
ing the  Government  more  economical 
and  efficient 
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Mr,  ERLENBORN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  15688, 
comes  to  the  House  as  a  noncontroversial 
bill,  and  I  believe  agreed  to  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

I  offered  three  amendments  in  the 
conrmittee.  All  three  were  accepted  by 
the  committee  and  are  contained  in  the 
bill. 

The  first  amendment  changes  the  pe- 
riod of  extension  from  4  years  to  2  years, 
so  that  2  years  from  now,  in  1970,  we  will 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
reorganization  powers  of  the  President 
and  extend  them  with  such  amendments 
as  we  may  see  fit,  or  if  at  that  time  we 
feel  the  powers  should  not  be  extended, 
we  can  allow  them  to  lapse. 

Second,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
will,  I  hope,  cure  one  of  the  objections  I 
have  had  to  the  President's  messages 
tran.snuttlng  these  plans.  The  Reorga- 
nization .^ct  has  always  required  that 
reorganization  plans  fulfill  one  or  more 
of  the  purpo.ses  set  forth  in  the  act.  and 
the  President's  messages  which  tran.smit 
the  plans  regularly  contain  a  statement 
that  the  plan  does  accomplLsh  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
901  la I.  but  regularly  the  messages  do 
not  specifv  which  ot  the  purpo.ses  of  the 
act  are  being  accompli.shed  by  the  reor- 
ganization plan.  The  amendment  that  I 
offered,  ar.d  which  is  contained  in  this 
bill,  will  require  that  the  message  specify 
w  hich  of  the  purposes  are  being  accom- 
plished. 

The  last  of  the  amendments  is  one 
again  that  will.  I  hope,  cure  one  of  the 
defects  I  fmd  in  the  President's  messages. 
The  Reorganization  Act  now  does  re- 
quire the  President's  message  to  specify 
the  reduction  of  expenditures  and  item- 
ize them  as  far  as  is  practicable.  It  has 
been  the  interpretation  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  m  drawing  the  reorganization 
messages  transmitting  the  plan,  to  read 
the  language  as  requiring  the  reduction 
of  expenditures  to  be  specified  only  if 
practicable,  rather  than  the  itemization. 

We  are  iidding  the  word  "aggregate" 
to  section  903' b  >  so  that  the  wording  will 
now  be:  and  the  aggregate  reduction  of 
expenditures — itemized  as  far  as  practi- 
cable—shall be  contained  in  the  mes- 
.sage." 

We  hope  tliat  with  the  legislative  his- 
tory and  the  addition  of  this  word,  it  will 
be  clear  that  reductions  accomplished  by 
the  reorganization  are  to  be  specified  in 
the  President's  mes.sage  of  transmittal 
and  that  these  reductions  then  shall  be 
itemized  as  far  as  practicable. 

I  hope  that  with  these  amendments 
and  legislative  histor>-  the  President's 
messages  tran.smitting  these  plans  will 
be  more  informative  to  the  Congress, 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
understand  that  this  is  what  Congress 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations desire. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  Certainly 
I    compliment    the    gentleman    on    the 


amendments,  which  I  understand  from 
the  report  and  from  the  Ramseyer 
print  were  accepted  in  committee  and 
are  in  the  bill  which  the  committee 
brings  here  as  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thority for  the  "veto  in  reverse. '  I  think 
these  are  good  amendments. 

There  is  legislation  in  the  statutes  pre- 
viously pas.sed  by  the  Congress  pertain- 
ing to  new  legislation  that  requires  not 
only  that  the  airuregate  identified  cost 
be  in  the  report  ol  each  bill  presented 
to  the  Congress,  but  also  information  as 
to  the  personnel. 

Did  the  gentleman  give  any  consider- 
ation to  requiring  that  the  aggregate 
increases  or  decreases  in-  personnel  un- 
der the  various  clauses  listed  be  added, 
as  well  as  the  aggregate  expenditure? 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  No.  I  did  not:  and 
I  think  for  a  very  good  reason— that  is, 
that  the  reorganization  plans  of  them- 
.selves  do  not  call  for  any  increase  in  per- 
sonnel. It  may  be  that  after  the  reorga- 
nization there  may  be  some  rca.son  for 
an  increase.  Generally,  a  reorganization 
plan  might  abolish  a  function  and  there- 
by eliminate  personnel,  but  no  new  func- 
tion can  be  created  by  a  reorganization 
plan.  It  Is  possible  to  transfer  from  one 
department  to  another,  or  it  is  possible 
to  abolish  a  function,  but  ro  new  func- 
tions can  be  created  by  a  reor'-'anization 
plan.  Therefore,  it  would  not  call  for  an 
increase  in  personnel  except  if.  as  a  side 
i.ssue.  additional  emphasis  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  President  in.  the  area 
covered  by  the  plan.  But  the  plan  it.self 
will  never  create  a  new  function  of  gov- 
ernment and  therefore  would  iiot  call 
for  new  personnel. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that,  and  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  fu:-ilioi .  I  also 
understand  that  this  appiies  to  tiie  ex- 
ecutive agencies  or  departments  only. 
But  I  think  we  can  all  recall  even  in  this 
Con.gress — perhaps  in  this  session — 
transfers  of  authority,  surveillance,  over- 
sight responsibility  among  bianches  or 
agencies:  where,  indeed,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  said,  because  of  the 
population  (xplosion  or  increase  and 
other  reasons,  additional  requirements 
are  made.  Furthermore.  I  think  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  Congress  to  know 
what  these  con.solidations  of  executive 
reorganization  cause  in  the  way  of  de- 
crease in  per.sonnel,  so  that  in  appropria- 
tions we  might  decrease  ijerhaps  the 
number  of  supergrades.  or  other  tood 
personnel  and  fi.scal  practices. 

I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  additional 
study  and  consideration  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  future. 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  wish  to  shift  to  another  sub- 
ject, after  complimenting  the  gentleman 
on  these  amendments,  and  especially 
that  one  permitting  each  Congress  to 
have  the  right  to  extend  this. 

Is  there  any  concern,  inasmuch  as 
this  came  out  of  the  committee  and  the 
subcommittee  unanimou.sly,  as  to  the 
question  of  yielding  the  legislative  pre- 
rogative to  the  executive  branch,  on  the 
one  hand  realizing  that  the  executive 
branch  should  have  the  power  to  con- 
solidate, as  to  doing  it  by  this  process  of 
a  reverse  veto,  wherein  one  or  the  other 
body  has  to  act  on  such  a  proposal  sim- 
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ply    printed    in 
within  60  days? 

Certainly  in  respect  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  certainly  in  respect  to 
examples  brought  to  my  attention  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
organization  of  the  Congress  and  re- 
lated agencies,  this  has  caused  some  loss 
of  oversight  and  sui-veillance  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress,  and  especially  so  when 
there  is  a  strong  majority  in  the  'White 
House  as  well  as  in  the  legislative  Halls. 

W'ould  there  not  therefore  be  concern 
on  the  part  of  this  committee,  especially 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  I  believe  should  be  equally 
slatted  and  made  up  of  etiual  numbers  of 
each  major  party,  and  so  forth — if  not 
according  to  llie  jjarliamentary  prece- 
dents of  the  "back  benchers,"  in  the 
hands  of  the  minority — about  true  over- 
sight and  surveillance?  This  was  dealt 
with  in  the  report  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  Congress  in  the  past  3  years. 

Is  there  not  concern  over  the  possible 
failure  to  take  up  the  power  of  vetoing 
tlie  President's  recommendation  of  a 
lilan  within  an  adequate  amount  of 
time? 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  Of  cour.se,  this  is 
basic  to  the  Reorganization  Act.  It  is. 
m  fircct.  a  reversal  of  the  Irgislative 
liroetss,  giving  the  President  the  power 
to  legislate  and  leaving  with  the  Con- 
gress only  the  power  to  veto. 

There  is  concern,  to  answer  the  gen- 
iloman's  question.  Yet  I  believe  tliose  of 
us  who  share   this  concern — and  I  do. 


as  well  a.s 


the  gentleman — about  relin- 


caiishnu'  tlie  power  to  li -islate  to  the 
President,  feel  that  with  jjroiier  safe- 
uards  it  is  a  liLitimate  exerei.se  of  the 
!■  i^i.slative  function.  It  is  because  this  is 
such  a  basic  light  of  the  Congress  to 
control  letiislation,  and  through  tlie  re- 
organization iJlan  we  are  relinquishing 
tins  power  to  the  President,  ihat  I  have 
always  objected  to  the  administration 
request  to  extend  lliis  act  without  limita- 
tion or  to  extend  it  for  a  long  period  of 
lime,  I  believe  we  should  maintain  a 
close  oversiaht  on  the  u.se  of  the  Execu- 
tive power  to  reorganize. 

Historically  Congress  has  done  this. 
The  power  has  existed,  by  the  way,  for 
many  years,  since  the  1930's,  with  some 
lap;;es.  Generally  each  President  since 
the  1930's  has  had  this  power  of  reor:-;a- 
i.ization. 

It  was  recommended  by  tire  Hoover 
Commi.ssion  that  this  sort  of  power  be 
mven  to  the  Executive. 

From  time  to  lime  Congress,  in  exer- 
cising a  real  oversight  of  the  jjowers 
ranted  under  this  act,  has  put  definite 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  liave  made  it  relatively  easy 
to  veto  a  reorganization  plan.  At  one  time 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  there  was 
required  the  joint  action  of  both  the 
House  and  the  other  body  to  veto  a  plan. 
At  another  lime  tiiere  was  required  a 
constitutional  majority  to  exercise  the 
veto  power.  Now  it  is  a  bare  minimum 
majority  of  those  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion m  either  House  of  the  Congre.ss  that 
can  veto  a  reorganization  plan. 

Congress  has  felt  at  some  times  in  the 
past  that  the  President  was  improperly 
using  the  power  granted  to  him.  We  did 
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a  lew  .vears  akto.  at  the  instance  of  a 
colleague  of  mine,  the  gentleman  trom 
Illinois  Congressman  John  Anderson 
amend  the  Reoreantzation  Act  so  that 
the  President  could  not  create  new  de- 
partments of  Government  but  could  only 
abolish  them  or  transfer  their  functions 
So  we  have  watched  very  carefully,  and 
particularly  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  exerci-se  of  the 
powers  uranted  to  the  President  under 
the  Reoitanization  Act 

We  teel  there  is  an  area  where  these 
powers  can  legitimately  be  exercised  to 
the  betterment  of  the  functionins  of  our 
Government  For  this  reason  I  and  the 
full  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment O|)erations  have  supported  this 
extension 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  I  c^rt^inly 
appreciate  the  yentlemans  detailed  ex- 
planation Obviously  he  thinks  that  there 
are  adequate  safeguards  ilial  havf 
throuRhotit  the  .\ears  evolved  to  protect 
this  reversal  of  the  power  of  veto,  vvliich 
in  mv  mind  is  a  question  of  consMtutional 
variation 

Mr  ERLENBORN  If  I  mifcht  interrupt 
the  «eutlemaii  at  that  point  I  ;lo  :eel 
so,  but  I  feel  from  lime  to  time  addi- 
tional .safepuards  are  iiecessarv  just  as 
we  are  amending  the  act  in  this  bill  That 
is  again  a  reason  Ahy  I  like  a  >hort  ex- 
tension for  only  -  years  -  j  that  we  can 
make  basic  amendments  to  the  act  itself 
as  the  times  dictate  and  as  we  ,see  that 
additional  safeguards  are  necessary, 

Mr  HALL  As  in  the  beeinninc  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  this  and  thank 
him  tor  his  explanation  I  am  still  wor- 
ried about  this  for  fear  that  we  are  using 
expediency  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  but 
perhaps  with  the  additional  .safeeuards 
that  the  wentleman  has  in  mind,  or  w  hat 
I  suuKested  about  personnel  decreases  in 
>uch  reorganization  resolutions  and  ac- 
companvinc  Presidential  messages,  it 
would  be  beneficial 

I  thank  the  i;er  tieman  for  yielding 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Chairaian. 
v.-ill  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  I  would  like  to 
make  a  further  observation  on  this  point 
of  the  reverse  veto.  In  the  traditional 
legislative  process,  those  who  seek  chan^^e 
liave  the  burden  of  getting  together  the 
reciuisite  ma,)onty  to  make  the  change. 
Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  status 
:.uo  on  any  measure  do  not  have  the 
burden  to  go  fonvard.  But  under  the  con- 
cept of  Executive  reorganization,  where 
the  President  legislates  and  the  Consress 
retains  a  \eto.  this  burden  :s  also  re- 
\ersed  The  burden  liiere  falls  upon  tiiose 
who  do  not  want  the  change  They  are 
the  ones  who  would  have  to  get  together 
tiie  majority  necessary  to  preserve  the 
status  nuo  against  change  I  think  that 
■his  aspect  of  this  concept  of  Executive 
reorganization  is  a  ^  cry  fundamental  one 
•\iiich  I  have  never  beeh  able  to  subscribe 
to  because  of  that  \ery  change  in  the 
burden  that  it  entkils, 

Mr,  ERLENBORN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ids  contribution.  He  is  right,  of 
course,  that  the  burden  is  shifted  to  those 
who  would  want  to  maintain  the  .•status 
QUO,  I  think  it  IS  really  the  purpose  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  to  shift  this  burden. 


It  IS  for  this  reason  that  the  President  is 
given  this  power  so  tliat  desired  changes 
can  be  made  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
accept  this  shift  in  burden  and  relin- 
qul.sh  the  right  of  the  Congre.ss  to  legis- 
late, but  given  proper  oversight.  I  think 
that  these  powers  are  desirable  and  vari- 
ous Congresses  since  the  1930  s  have  ap- 
parently agreed 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  The  phrase  'giving 
the  President  the  right  to  legislate."  I 
think  .should  be  clarified  a  little  bit  for 
the  Record  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment .send  up  drafts  of  legislation  which 
they  have  worked  over  in  the  \arious  de- 
partments of  the  Government  to  tlie  com- 
mittees of  Congress  who  then  sit  and 
ludge  on  tlie  worth  ot  that  legislation.  AIJ 
legislation  is  not  drafted  by  the  commit- 
tees who  consider  the  legislation.  In  this 
case  the  President  is  really  not  legislat- 
ing He  is  proposing  legislation  under  cer- 
tain niles  When  we  act  in  the  Congress 
either  one  way  or  t!ie  other  we  are  doing 
the  legislative  act  ju.st  the  same  as  if  it 
was  a  bill  that  w as  coming  up 

.-Vs  I  say.  I  ii'comnze  that  we  con- 
sider It  under  ditTerent  rules  but  ac- 
tually we  are  doing  tlie  legislating  on 
the  proposal  that  has  been  seiU  up  by 
the  executive  branch  ot  the  Government 
very  much  as  a  regular  committee  does 
on  a  proposal  that  is  sent  up  by  the 
executive  branch  So  I  would  .say  in 
ludcinu  this  that  we  can  .say  that  the 
President  sends  up  a  proposal  lor  legis- 
lation and  we  do  act  ui)on  it.  We  have 
the  ri;^ht  either  to  reiect  or  accept  it.  and 
th.e  Contiiess  does  take  an  action.  Of 
course,  if  the  ConvMcss  does  i;ot  take  any 
action  on  it.  as  is  their  prerogative,  then 
it  automatically  does  become  law  That 
IS  true, 

Mr,  ERLENBORN  I  thank  the  :en- 
ileman.  It  is  not  too  often  that  I  d!sai;ree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  do  in  this 
ca.se  I  think  really  we  are  fiving  throuch 
the  Reorganization  Act  the  power  to  the 
President  to  legislate  m  a  \ery  restricted 
area  Bear  in  mind  this  does  not  yive  the 
President  the  power  to  create  anything 
new 

Now,  certainly,  any  executive  should 
have  a  i;ood  deal  of  latitude  as  to  tiie 
structure  of  the  very  organization  that 
he  heads  and  within  which  iie  must 
function.  That,  m  my  opinion,  is  the 
reason  that  these  powers  are  '^iven  to 
the  President  .-o  that,  within  a  limited 
area,  the  President  may  propose  leijis- 
lation.  and  all  Congress  has  is  the  power 
to  veto  We  cannot  amend  or  chanjc 
his  recommendations.  We  either  accept 
them  or  veto  them.  I  think,  really,  within 
this  area  the  President  is  iiiven  the 
!.)ower  to  legislate  I  think  it  is  desirable 
because  the  Chief  Executive  has  the 
light,  '.'  nh  these  .safeguards,  to  structu'e 
the  executive  branch  and  his  own  or- 
anization  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 

Mr,  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
i:entleman  yield? 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  That  is  wiiy  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  thinks  this  legislation 


:U'h    he 


!t        lO 

I'P'.ninn 

.IS    l."Oll- 


is  desirable — the  t  xplaiiation  wl 
has  just  tivcn  ' 

Mr    ERLENBORN     I  hat    i.s   !  •. 
answer  the  gcntleii.an,  it  is  my 
tliat  the  oryani/ational  powers 
tained  in  tins  act  an'  desirable 

Mr  GROSS  But  Mr  Chairman  i:  th( 
gentleman  uill  .Mthl  linther,  the  Housf 
of  Kepre.sentatives  undrr  the  rrort'ani- 
zation  procedure  provided  b'.  this  legis- 
lation is  foreclosed  from  olTenng  a:;i(  nd- 
ments  to  a  Fn-sidtntial  plan  1  h.it  i-  nut 
the  traditional  way  m  uhuh  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Hepresintatues  art-  per- 
mitted to  work  their  will.  This  is  a  cl<nial 
of  the  democratic  process 

Mr,  ERLENHOHN  1  ahw,'  -iih  the 
gentleman  from  luua  though  v,e  riri  :, - 
tain  the  power  of  h-gislatiiu'  I:  U"  want 
to  make  any  changes  in  the  execiitui' 
branch,  we  can  come  fortii  with,  atfiinui- 
tive  legislation  ir  this  area 

Mr  CrHOSS  I  do  not  mean  this  par- 
ticular piece  ot  legislation,  I  ir.ean  ttie 
legislative  propo.sals 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  understood  the 
-cntleman  properly  and  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  that  fact.  We  still  have  the 
power  to  propo.se  legislation  reorganiz- 
ing the  executive  branch.  We  are  r.ot 
relinquishing  that  nower  We  aie  only 
giving  a  |)ortion  of  that  power  to  the 
President  to  exercise 

Mr,  GROSS  Mr  Chairir.un.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  fact 
IS  that  the  President  sends  down  these 
reorganization  plans,  but  with  this  legis- 
lation we  will  not  have  tlie  reor-'aniza- 
lion  proposals  tliai  we  once  did 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  We  still  can 

Mr   C.KOSS    We  still  can? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  We  are  not  fore- 
closed by  this  legislation  from  offering 
substantive  legislation  in  the  field  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  executue  brar.cli  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  vield 
further,  for  oil  practical  purposes  we  are 
turning  the  k'nslative  function  ever  to 
the  executive  branch.  The  only  impor- 
tant thins  we  retain  is  the  vote  or  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  vote  th.^reor., 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  But.  \arious  Con- 
gresses since  tlie  1930's  have  considered 
that  this  is  desirable  and  I  happen  to 
agree  with  them  Apparently  the  gentle- 
man t:n:v.  in'.va  does  not. 

Mr     i.t.AINIK,    Mr.    Chairman, 
have  no  iiirtrier  requests  for  tlin-?. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Itave  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN,    There    being 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H,R    15688 

Be  :t  rnadrd  bii  the  Senate  a  ■!  House 
of  Kepre--entatives  ot  the  Vntt-ci  ,srafr-.  of 
America  in  Contjreff  assembled.  Thi'  section 
MOSibi  of  title  o,  United  States  C'Xi?  i  which 
relates  to  the  liite.'it  date  on  wind,  renrga- 
lu/ation  pifihs  niav  be  traiismitteci  t  -  Con- 
eressi,  is  amended  by  striking  •  st  ■1968" 
.md   inserting  m  lieu   thereof  ■'li'TJ 

OMMITTEE    .^^^ENDMENTS 

The  CHAIR.VIAN.  The  Clerk  v.Ul  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  l:ne  6.  strike  out  "'lOTi'  "'  and 
insert  in  i:eu  thereof  "  "lOTO'  ". 


we 


we 


no 


.!///■'■/    -'.''.    l!ll!^ 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  rejiort 
the  remanuni:  conunittfe  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  a>  follow  > : 

0:i  p.it:e  1.  m.sort  aiu-r  Une  t.i  tlie  loUuv.ing: 
"Sfc,  ;  Section  &(iHirti  ol  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  l.s  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  <>'  the  end  thereof  nnd  ni.sertini;  ;i 
cinimB  and  t:ie  following:  'a!ui  specilviiit^ 
which  c'i  'he  purposes  o:  ~r.iuin  'iiiiai  i- 
.tccomplishfd  by  each  re(rrt^  in;/ ition  pl.oi ', 
"Sfc,  a  Section  903il)i  o:  title  b.  United 
Slates  Cide  i  which  rel.ites  to  t'ne  spec.fiea- 
tun  by  the  President  of  red'utiou.s  in  ex- 
penditures in  connectl.jn  w  'h  leorganizn- 
tlon  plrmsi,  i.-;  .imtlided  b.  ii:sert'.ng  ■aggre- 
gate' immediatelv  before  :■  ducti  hi  el  ex- 
penditures'," 

The  rommittee  Miienclment  was  agreed 
to, 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Cli.uimaii.  I  move  to 
strike  ti.e  l;ist  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  liie  Record  to 
show  tiiat  if  tiicre  i,s  not  to  be  a  roUcall 
vote  on  this  bill  ttuii  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
and  for  the  reason  that  I  am  opposed  to 
aiv.  iiKtiier  delegations  ol  power  to  the 
executr^e  h:anch  ot  the  Government. 
powers  '.'..Ai  iJiight  to  be  retained  by  the 

Mf  ( '.'..luinan.  I  y;eld  b;ick  the  balance 
'■:   nr.    '-.me 

T:!-'  CH.'MRM.'^N  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
Committee   ll.^es 

.Accordnv-tly  the  Ccjmmittee  rrjse :  arid 
the  Spealtcr  ha\ing  ii'sumrd  the  chair. 
Mr  SisK.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Wiioie  fiouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  :epoitcd  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  u:ider  consideration  the  bill 
'  H  F;  1"i688  to  extend  the  executive  re- 
or^ani/.ation  jjfovisions  ol  title  5,  United 
States  Ci.'di",  for  an  additional  4  years. 
pursuar.t  t  >  House  Resolution  1136.  he 
!ep(;iitri  the  b:ll  bark  to  the  House  with 
.-iindi.\'  .imendments  adopted  by  the 
Commttte-?  of  the  Whole. 

The  .SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule,  tiie 
|)re',  1'  u-  c.ie-tion  is  ordered 

I-  it  .-'parate  \ote  demanded  on  a.ny 
ai:iend;ncnU,'  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
i.'iein  en  gro,';. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to, 

T!ie  t^PEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engro.s.-:r.ent  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill, 

TiiP  tj.ll  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
.md  read  a  tliird  time,  and  was  read  the 
thud  i:me. 

Th.c  SPEAKER  Tile  question  is  on  the 
passage  o:  the  bill. 

The    cpjcstion    was    taken:     and    the 


tnat    the   ayes   ap- 


Speaker   announced 
lieared  to  iia-.e  it, 

Mr  .HALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object  to 
trie  Note  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  pre.^tiit  and  make  tJie  point  of  order 
t:iat  a  c;.iorum  is  not  present, 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
1-  n'jt  ;':-e.sent. 

Th.e  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Ser;-eant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  (juestion  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  U.t8,  nay.'<  51.  not  voting  124. 
as  foHows: 

I  Roll  No    107  I 
YEAS  -2r)8 


Hi'llIMtl 

Hi'i-r\ 

lirTt> 
li.'Vlll 

Blester 

iiiarKbiirr. 

H:,ii.ton 

Hlati;;k 

How 

Hracietna.s 

Hrook.- 

Hroomlii'Ui 

Hrot.'.mai. 

B:own    Ohio 

lirovhiU,  N  (■ 

iiiirko    11,1 

Hijike,  Mas.s 

Hill  iesun 


I:f 
■ih 


D.' 


ham 


HuHoi 

Hui  toi 

liu.^h 

h\ :  i.cs.  Wis 

Cibfll 

'-.ihill 

Cutet 

C'lai.cv 

(',aw,-(i; 

C.nie!    1 

(  ■;i;!U'i 

1  'iinahU 

Cui  be't 

I    >\VL'fr 

Culver 

<  ■lil:l-   r, 

D.iricL- 

Davis.  Cla 

D,iM>,  Wi:. 

Dawsfjii 

(If  1. 1  ti. !!■;■,. 1 

iJi'lai.c', 

Deliei.back 

lJe;ii.e> 

Uevila- 

1)  ■  k;;:,-.o! 


How 

I  ic  n\  1 . 1 1 1 L- 

lJ:il,'-ki 

IJiiiu  ai". 

I)  AVer 

K'  klKe-dt 

I'dmoT  d.'oii 

Edwards,  -Ala 

Edwards,  C'a'.if 

KUw.ircl.';,  l.a 

Eilberti 

El  Iciiborn 

E.-ch 

E  hlema!; 

P'.viiit,  Tim  n, 

F.dloi. 

•■.•.-eeU 

li,-her 

Vl'Md 

E.j1.'\ 

iura, 

V.iIlMm  D 
Eoiirtaiii 
Eraser 

I-  lelii.tihuvsci. 
1  ;i.-del 
KuUoii,  I', I 
I-  iKii.a 
C;.i!iat:hfr 
Ci.iim.it.' 
Gilbert 
Cloiixalc/ 
noodliiiL; 
C^.ree;!.  la 
C\ritli:ii.~ 
Oudf 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson,  ni, 

CXIV- 


.■\:i:iii!./,:o 
.Arei.ds 
.\:.  U-: 

--GB'i  — E.irl 


Barrett 

H.ites 

Edttm 


.Abbitr 
.■\otir.ethy 
.•\.-librook 
Br;:  k:e\ 
B:owi;.  Mich 
B'-o\hill,  Va 
Earhaiiar, 
Chamberiaiu 
Clausen. 
Uoi.  H 
Curtis 
Dorn 
Eve:f!t 
CJathir,^; 
Oettv; 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 


U     V, 


H.ili'\ 

!!,,i!<Tk 

Ham. lion 

H  uu(\ 

H.irds 

H,irr;.-^)ii 

Har.sha 

H.irvrv 

H.iih.iu  ,i\ 

H,i\s 

HiTlll 

HcJ,sto.-k; 

Herlouj 

Holihild 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hur.i:;ite 

Hum 

Irhord 

J.icoh- 

J.irm.i;. 

Jool.^oi. 

Johl^sol;.  I'.i 

Jcir.at 

Jones,  A!;i, 

K.ii  stfi 

K  nth 

K,i.v;i'i.mcier 

K  laui 

K". 

Ke:-h 

Kir.::.  Cilil 

Kii  \'.  :u, 

KIcppe 

Kon.euav 

Iv.i.vkei.daM 

I..ilt:t 

L.pscomb 

Llwvd 

l.n-.-    Md 

I.  iKe'ls 

:  li-c.irthy 

:.;rC!ijjkev 

McCIure 

MiC,illoc-h 

.McDi.de 

.M,  f  .ill 

.M  1'  doiuikl, 

Mab,:- 
MacGret'Or 
.Mirhci. 
Mahoii 
.M.ir,-h 
.Maitir, 

Mathia.-,,  Calif. 
.Matsuiia;;a 
M.iM  e 
M■■ea^, 

Mleklll 

Michel 

Miller,  C:uit 

.MiUe:,  Ohio 

.MUlt 

Mink 

.Miiishai; 

M  ze 

.Moruan 

Morri.s.  N   Mcx 

Morse,  Mass 

Mcher 

Mos= 

.Murphv 

Mui  piu 

M:.ei  = 

N.itc-hf : 

O  H  ua.  M:ih 

01.;e:. 

0'fr.:'e: 

I'atmai; 

i'atteii 

Evpper 

Perkins 

P:'ttlS 

SAYS -1)1 

Hal: 

H.imme:- 
.V  I'.midt 
Hebert 
Hei.der^oii 
Hutchir.soi. 
K.i  1-   N  Y 
Kvl 

Lai.^en 
Li';.!.u:. 
Loi._,   La 
MrMiilai. 
Mailliard 
Montgomery 
N.cho.i 
o  Koiiski 
O  Nea!.  Ga, 
P.iisruaii 


i:i 

.N  Y 


I'u-Kle 

i':ke 

Pire.le 

PoR 

1  ollock 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

!'u;cf  i; 

Quie 

Halltback 

Kandall 

Kees 

Hi'ld    I; 


NOT  VOTING— 11^4 


.N  ■> 


An/, 
p,. 


l:r,.i 
Hillei 

I':'US.S 

ilhodes, 

Hliode: 

ICeiiU- 

1  livers 

h'.iheits 

Kobi.-on 

H.idmo 

Hoiicr.s,  Colo. 

Hauers  Fla 

Hooe.ey.  NY' 

Hoonev.  Pa. 

Hoseiithal 

Hoth 

Hou^h 

Rovbal 

Honpe 

Hy:u: 

St    Unue 

Sa\  lor 

Schneebeli 

Sehweiker 

S  hwen^^el 

Shipley 

sliMver 

.Sikes 

SisK 

•Sknbitz 

.SLlcK 

Sprii  i;er 

Kuittord 

.S:  at. tor. 

St  ration 

.Sullivan 

Taft 

'I;ik-ott 

'l.tvlor 

TeuL'UC,  Calif, 

Teatiue,  Tex, 

Thomp.son,  Ga 

Thomp.^oij.  N  J 

Thom.soii,  W:s 

'runiu'\ 

Ullmai: 

Utt 

Van  Dcorlin 

V;ieder  Jagt 

V:'jorito 

W  ddie 

Walker 

W  .itkins 

W  haitn 

White 

Wisuliis 

Wlliams.  Pa. 

WUUs 

W  iKon.  Bob 

\V;l-oi. 

Ch.ii.es  H 
V.'li.ii 
W'oll! 
Wri-ht 
Wvatt 
Wvlip 
Wvma:. 
Y<.ul.<„ 
Z.ibiockl 
Zion 
7,-.v,irh 


Pellv 

PoaKe 

Pool 

1  r'ce.  lex 

Ranck 

Satterfield 

Sfott 

Snjdei 

Steed 

Stemer.  Ariz 

Stuckey 

Tuck 

Wa^tioui.er 

Wampler 

■W  atsoi. 

Whitener 

Whitten 


Adair 

1  ;i  o 

Moure 

AddablXT 

l-lyi.t 

Muurhead 

Ander.soii. 

Ford.  Gerald  fi 

-Morion 

lee  11 

Fulton.  Tein 

Nvd.'i 

Andrews,  Ala 

Cialitiarakis 

Nel.-eii 

Andicws. 

Gardner 

N;x 

N   Dak 

Guanio 

L)  Uaui.  ir. 

Asliiev 

C■.lbbu:l^ 

O  Ni'  W.  Mas:, 

.\.shn.ore 

Goodell 

Phlilili. 

A.^pmall 

Gray 

I  odell 

Huring 

Green,  Ore.: 

Pucii  :i:i 

Hinu'hazn 

tiubsci 

Quilkii 

HOL"'.- 

Gurney 

K.'inecke 

Boland 

liauan 

Reselck 

Rollins 

H.ilpern 

Uonan 

Bolton 

Haiina 

liosienkow,-,ki 

lira  see 

Hae.sen.  Idaho 

Koudebnsh 

B:a\ 

11. o. sen.  Wafh 

Hunislold 

Block 

H.iwkliifc 

SI  Ge-main 

Brown.  Calif, 

Heckler.  Mass. 

.S.indman 

Button 

Hiek.s 

Srh.idebeiJ 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Holland 

.Scherlp 

C.irey 

Hortoi. 

Si  heiier 

Ca.:^ey 

1 1  VH  1 . 

.Seidell 

Cederben; 

Juhiison.  C.ihf 

S.-nith.  C.tUf. 

Ccllei 

Jones.  Mo, 

Smith   Iowa 

Clark 

Jore.s.  NC 

.Smith   N  Y, 

Cleveland 

K.'hv 

Smith,  Okia 

Colmer 

KluczyiLski 

Statmer; 

Conycrs 

Kuplerm.iii 

Steiuer.  Wis 

Cormaii 

Kvios 

Stephens 

Cramer 

I.alrd 

SIii!jbi'>held 

Daddarlo 

E.iiidrum 

r.-i./ei 

Dent 

E.-^uctt 

rieir.aii 

Derwinski 

McCloiv 

Udidl 

xOiiiii.s 

McDonald. 

V.mik 

Dol- 

.\l:en. 

Watts 

Doi.ohnc 

.McEwi-ti 

Wh-Ulev 

Dowdy 

.M.idden 

Wldnall 

Evans.  Colo 

Mathlas.  Md, 

Wydler 

K.irbstem 

May 

Y'.ites 

Eemhaii 

Minisli 

Fmdley 

.Monaja:: 

So  the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 

Tne  Cleik  .mnounced  toe  hillo^.vmu 
pair.s: 

Mr  (J  .Neiil  u:  Mitssachusetts  with  Mr.  Ger- 
.iia  H    h'lrd 

Mr   Piiiioiii  w.ii;  Mr  ."-inita  o:  C.uuornia, 

.Mr  Uouoliue  w;t:i  Mr   Goodell 

.Mr   A,-:.pinall  w.lr.  Mr   Br.iy, 

.^Ir   B  ijis  wirii  Mr  E.urd, 

Mr   .'\dd:iijb  i  witli  Mr,  Moore 

Mr    Brasco  Wit,:!  Mr   Quilien, 

.Mr   .M.idden  with  Mr  Koiidebush. 

.Mr   .Miiiisii  \\:t;:  .Mr   Widnall. 

.Mr   UenL  'A:t!i  .Mr    Wydler 

.Mr  I-..-;t?liaii  W..1I1  .Mr  H.ilpern 

.Mr   Gi.umo  with  Mr.  Gub.scr 

.Mr.  Rostcnkowski  with  Mr   IJerwiiisit:. 

.Mr  Colmer  with  Mr  Cramer 

.Mr  F'arb.stein  '.v;;:i  -Mr   CederberR. 

.Mr,  Bvrnr  ol  Pennsylvania  with  Mr   A'Aa.t 

Mr   Celler  with  .Mrs   B-ilton 

Mr  .I'lhii^'iii  ol  Cuiluriit.i  w-i.,  .Mr  K.;;!r--- 
leld 

Mr  U  iddario  wit.i  Mr  Fiiio. 

.Mr  Andrews  o:  Alab.una  wit:i  Mr,  Gurney 

.^:r  Boland  with  ^:r  F.iidley. 

Mr,   Kluczynski  wiTli   Mr,  Cleveland. 

Mr   Flvnt  w.tii  .Mr   .N'elsen. 

",Ir  Bin<:;iam  with  .Mr   Horton 

Mr  Mon.itran  v.:i:i  ."Mr  .Ynurews  o!  Nort.h 
Oakota, 

.Mr   .\.5hinore  wiih  Mr   Brock 

Mr.  G  lUliaiiakis  with  -Mr   Whallcy. 

-Mr  .H  iinin  wiir.  Mr  H.iusen  0;  Id.iho 

Mr    ,Si aggers  with  Mr,  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr  C.irev  with  Mr   Morton 

,Mr  Tiernan  with  .Mr.  S  'liiulcber:; 

-".Ir   Le^igett  with  Mr   Hemeckc. 

Mr    1  eiizer  with  Mr   Ki.iplcrrnan, 

.Mr,  SLUbbelield  with  Mr,-,  Heckler  i>:  .^ra  — 
.•=.ichu.setts, 

-Mr,  Jones  o:  North  Ciroliin  w:l;;  Mr  D^'.e 

Mr,  Vanik  with  Mr  Butt/^n 

Mrs,  Kelly  with  .Mr,  -Malhias  o'.  .Maryland 

Mr,  PiKlell  with  Mr,  McEwen 

Mr,  Fulton  0:  Tennessee  with  Mr  .-k:herie. 

Mr.  Gray  w:th  Mr.  Smith  o:  .New  Y'ork, 

Mr,  SI  Germain  wit.h  Mr  S.indinaa, 

Mr,  Hicks  w:th  Mrs    Ma\ , 

Mr   Seldcn  w:th  .Mr   .McClory 

.Mr,  Smith  ol  Iowa  witii  Mr  ;^lelger. 
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Mr   Moorhead  wUh  Mr   Dowdy 

Mr   C'.ATk.  with  Mr  Conyer« 

Mr  CAjmiaii  with  Mr  Aahlpv 

Mr   Brown  of  California  with  Mr   Dlj?gs 

Mrs  Green  c!  Oregon  with  Mr   Hawkins 

Mr  Nix  with  Mr   Ne<1/1 

Mr  Siacdonalfl  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Landr'im 

Mr  KyroB  with  Mr   Irwin. 

Mr  Anderwin  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Baring 

Mr  Casey  with  Mr   Evins  of  Colorado 

Mr   CilbhKins  with  Mr   Hanna 

Mr  Hastaii  with  Mrs  Hansen  uf  Washing- 
ton 

Mr   Holland  with  Mr   Hesnlrk 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr   Puclnskl 

Mr   Vates-JVIthMr  Watts 

Mr    Ud.iU  with  Mr    OHarn  of  Illinois 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr  Gardner 

The  result  of  the  tlie  \ote  was  an- 
nnuncfd  as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bin  to  extend  the  executive  reorgani- 
zation prinisions  of  title  5  United  States 
Code  for  an  additional  12  years,  and  for 
other  p u Imposes  " 

.^  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


POOR   PEOPLES   MARCH 

Mr  LENNON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
:'or  1  minute,  ro  rc\  ise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extianeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Nortii  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LENNON  Mr  Speaker  on  April 
25.  my  friend  and  colleague  trom  North 
Carolina  the  Honorable  Roy  A  Taylor, 
in  his  capacitv  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation,  .sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  insistinK  that 
he  declme  any  apt>!icatinn  of  the  so- 
called  poor  peo|)ie  s  march  or  any  other 
.special  fitroup  to  -rect  tents  and  to  camp 
on  any  portion  A  the  Mall  or  Capitol 
Grounds  or  any  other  lands  in  Washing- 
ton where  camping  Is  not  normally  per- 
mitted I  commend  Mr  Taylor  for  this 
action  and  trust  that  his  position  is  the 
judgment  if  the  preponderant  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  conscience  of  America  is  suffi- 
ciently awakened  to  the  conditions  of 
economic  inequities  and  social  problems 
existing  in  our  Nation  The  manner  and 
philosophy  of  protest  contemplated  in  the 
so-called  poor  people  s  march  may  well 
retard  the  Improvements  in  .society  we 
need  and  seek.  Why  shoiild  efforts  and 
monev  to  be  in  the  planned  assembly  be 
dedicated  to  disruptive  purposes,  as 
stated  by  the  campaign  leaders?  This  is 
a  time  for  rational  and  responsible  effort. 
I  would  fer\ently  urge  all  peoples — the 
poor,  the  rich,  those  of  moderate  means — 
to  press  toward  the  ttoal  of  .solving  the 
problems  m  a  constructive,  charitable, 
and  creative  spirit  without  further  en- 
couragement to  violence  and  defiance  of 
law  and  authority. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  m  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  1,'entlenian  from  Mississippi, 
the  Honorable  William  M  Colmer.  and 
myself,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 


with  respect  to  the  lise  of  certain  Govern- 
ment property  I  trust  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  will  join  in  a  subse- 
quent similar  resolution  when  the  opix)r- 
timity  IS  accorded. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LENNON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
a  precedent  to  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  jast 
said  As  some  of  us  well  recall,  some  20,000 
veterans  came  here  who.  of  course,  were 
advocating  the  passage  of  a  certain  \et- 
erans'  benefits  law-  the  payment  of  the 
adjusted  service  certificates  issued  to  3,- 
500.000  veterans  of  World  War  I — a  debt 
that  had  been  conferred  as  due  by  the 
LT  S  Congress  How  ever,  tliey  were  denied 
the  pri\ liege  of  using  the  Mall  or  other 
Government  property  to  camp  on  in  this 
area 

Mr  LENNON  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  Irom  Texas  for  his  contri- 
bution and  I  nope  the  uentleman  will  be 
as  effective  in  supporting  the  lesolution 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  I  have  intrtKluced,  and  will  cooperate 
and  agree  in  .-eekmu  the  denial  of  this 
permit  or  perml.sslon.  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  t-'ranted  to  .my  special  i;roup. 


flAMPTON   INSTITUTE' 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  ron.sent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  tor  1  mmutc.  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  lemarks.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  ot  the  Kentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  REID  of  New  Yo'k  Mr  Speaker. 
Hampton  Institute,  the  oldest  Negro  col- 
lege in  the  United  States,  recently  cele- 
brated its  100th  anniversary.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Jerome  Holland, 
one  of  our  Nation  s  ablest  educators,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Howe,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board.  Hampton  is  expandins  its  tMluca- 
rional  service  to  the  Nation,  especially 
in  urban  areas.  It  is  hoped,  in  addition, 
that  Hampton  will  become  a  center  for 
the  study  of  Neuro  life  in  America,  and 
.•\f  ncan  alt  airs  F^arther,  some  49  students 
from  19  countries  also  are  part  of  the 
Hampton  student  body. 

I  am  happy  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  to  a  nev  s  storj'  in  the  Dally 
Press,  Newport  News,  Va..  paper  on  Fri- 
day, .April  -6  describing  a  centennial  din- 
ner held  last  Thursday  night. 

GoIlwIN    I  EADS     rniBlTE   TO 

Hampton   iNstrruTE 
i  By  Harry  Covert  1 

Gov,  Mills  E  Godwin  Jr.  led  the  city  of 
Hamptons  tribute  to  Hampton  Institute  on 
Its  100th  anniversary  Thursday  night  point- 
ing out:  "Education  Is  the  salvation  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South  as  they  come  of  age  in 
'ur  time.  " 

More  than  300  city  and  civic  oflSclals  from 
Hampton  .uid  surrounding  Peninsula  com- 
munities attended  the  black  tie  affair  at  the 
Hotel  Chamberlln 

Highlighting  the  night  was  Hampton 
Mayor  Ann  Kllgore  presenting  the  city's  Dlfl- 


ilngulshed  Citizens  Award  to  HI  President 
Dr  Jerome  H  Holland 

At  the  same  time.  Dr  Holland  presented 
centennial  medallions  In  recognition  of  out- 
standing .service  to  Governor  Godwin,  Mayor 
Kligore  State  Sen  Hunter  B  Andrews  Rep. 
Thoma.s  N  Downing.  W  Tllford  Smith,  vice 
president  of  the  Newptirt  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Co  .  and  Dr  Archie  G  Rich- 
ardson iiss<-iclate  director  of  secondary  educa- 
tion ior  \'lrglnl.t 

The  celebration  sponsored  by  the  city 
turned  into  a  night  of  praise  for  Dr   Holland. 

■  I  have  been  particularly  Impre.ssed  with 
my  .issorlatlon  with  Dr  Holland,  not  only 
for  the  way  he  has  acquitted  himself  for  the 
institution."  said  G^xlwin 

In  presenting  H.ll.md  the  city's  special 
iiward.  Mayor  KUnore  said.  If  there  is  one 
person  more  responsible  for  this  dynamic 
surge  forward  in  the  1960s,  one  person  who 
has  by  example  set  the  p>ace  for  the  next  100 
years — It  Is  E>r.  Holland." 

Dr  Holland  was  also  surprl.sed  with  a  .--pe- 
dal centennial  medallion  he  received  irom 
Dr  Arthur  H  Howe  Jr  .  chairman  i.f  the 
board  of  trustees 

Dr.  Albert  Berrlan.  dean  >)f  the  raculty, 
said.  "The  college  has  had  amazing  growth 
under    your    leadership  Your    work    at 

Hampton  Institute  represents  your  crowning 
point  " 

Dr  Holland  accepted  the  honors  and  noted: 
The  banquet  reflects  'he  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple  of    this   communltv   coming   together" 

'We  are  sometimes  misunderstood  by  our 
friends  and  enemies  We  cert.iinly  accept 
the  challenge  to  do  the  job  .ihead  of  us 
.w  we  liave  been  doing  for  the  past  100  years. 

■  We  move  toward  the  second  century 
recognizing  problems  of  every  day  life,  but 
we  face  the  future  with  confidence  on  a  firm 
loundation  <■>'  past  experiences  " 

Mayor  Kllgore  formally  presented  ihe  Ke- 
coughtan  Clipper,  -he  city's  first  tour  boat, 
to  the  loUece  The  college  will  use  the  boat 
m  mjtriue  bioloey  courses 

Downing,  who  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, introduced  Godwin  as  "V'lrginla's 
man  of  destinv.  the  greatest  governor  of 
modern  Virginia  history  " 

Godwin  continuing  his  push  for  improved 
education  in  Virginia  that  has  marked  his 
.idmlnistratlon.  said  It  is  a  tragedy  'hat  his 
colleagues  of  150  years  ago  did  not  share  his 
vision  for  the  st.\te. 

"I  have  said  an  equal  number  of  times 
that  Virginia  was  m  dire  need  )f  more  col- 
leges and  universities  and  ^'raduate  schools 
and  again  my  words  only  echoed  those  of 
the  founders  of  Hampton  Institute  and  of 
the  other  privately  supported  colleges  In  Vir- 
ginia of  a  century  or  so  ago." 

The  governor  lauded  HI  and  say.ng  the 
founders  understood  what  "we  accept  with- 
out question  today,  that  knowledge  is  the 
Ltreat  equalizer  of  our  time," 

Godwin  also  praised  the  city  for  honoring 
the  college. 

■  I  feel  certain  that  this  .sponsorship  Is 
more  than  simply  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
debt    to    Hampton    Institute    by    the    city 

"I  believe  It  is  a  realization  that  an  urban 
complex  .ind  an  '.nstitution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  midst  can  and  should  comple- 
ment each  other 
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NEGRO  SURGEON  BLASTS  POOR 
PEOPLES    MARCH 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of 
the  literally  millions  of  words  which  have 
been  written  and  spoken  about  the  poor 
people's  campaign  in  particular  and  the 
economic  plight  of  Negroes  in  general,  I 
believe  the  most  compelling  and  convinc- 
ing arguments  have  been  furnished  by 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Matthew,  a  prominent 
neurosurgeon  from  New  York,  president 
of  the  National  Economic  Growth  and 
Reconstruction    Organization — NEGRO. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Sunday, 
April  28.  edition,  of  the  Washington  Post 
quotes  Dr.  Matthew  as  follows: 

The  pie  in  the  sky  iiromlses  of  the  poor 
people's  march  niu.st  be  exchanged  for  bread 
oil  tlic  t.ible  today 

And,  further: 

Our  fe'randparent-s  had  a  guaranteed  an- 
mial  Income.  They  called  It  slavery.  A  guar- 
anteed income  would  make  blacks  more 
dependent.  We  should  know  better. 

Dr  Matthews  comments  should  be 
required  reading  for  everj-one,  both 
black  and  w  hite,  as  we  seek  to  keep  these 
serious  problems  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Negro  Svrceon  Blasts  Poor  People's  March 
'  By  Jim  Hoagland  i 

The  head  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
Negro  self-help  organl?,>tions  castigated  the 
Poor  People'.«  Campaign  \esterday  and  pro- 
posed as  an  allernativp  a  len-year  economic 
develojiment  {jrogram  lor  bl.ick  businesses. 

Cliallengmp  the  Campaign's  leader,  the 
Rev  Rilpii  Abernnihy.  to  debate  him  "in 
tlie  ghettos  .icross  the  Nation."  Dr.  Thomas 
W  Matthew  said  the  Campaign's  demands 
for  more  welfare  and  a  guaranteed  income 
would  "perpetuate  slavery  " 

Dr  Matthew,  a  New  York  neurosurgeon,  is 
president  of  National  Economic  Growth  and 
Reconstruction  Organization  (NEGRO), 
which  oper.itps  15  enterprises  across  the 
country,  including  a  general  hospital  in  New 
York  and  a  bus  line  in  the  Watts  section  of 
L,)s  Angeles 

"The  time  has  come  for  black  Americans 
to  face  reality."  Dr,  Matthew,  a  Negro,  told 
about  50  former  (.fficers  of  the  national 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  here. 
"The  pie  in  the  sky  [)romises  of  the  Poor 
Peoples  March  must  be  exchanged  for  bread 
on  the  table  today," 

ASKS    JND    TO    RIOTING 

Calling  for  a  moratorium  on  demonstra- 
tions and  nous,  he  said  the  riots  "have  got- 
ten the  point  across  .  .  .  White  Americans 
have  begun  to  understand  the  problems  and 
ask  liow  thev  can  help." 

He  dubbed  the  Poor  People's  effort  "opera- 
tion overkill"  and  likened  it  to  an  inexperi- 
enced nurse  who  wakes  up  a  sleeping  patient 
"to  give  him  a  knockout  pill." 

Dr  Matthew  also  said  he  would  begin  a 
"Nitty  C.rittv  School  of  Economics"  on  Wash- 
ington street  corners  to  teach  basic  facts  of 
hnance  to  ghetto  dwellers  and  to  compete 
w-uh  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

■  Our  grandparents  had  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income.  Thev  called  it  slavery  A  guar- 
anteed income  would  make  blacks  more  de- 
pendent   We   should   know   better,"   he  said. 

Estimating  that  the  Campaign  may  involve 
$500,000  in  expenses.  Dr  Matthews  said  that 
that  much  money  invested  in  his  organiza- 
tion "could  supply  20.000  permanent  jobs  for 
the  hard-core  unemployable." 

LOAN    PROGRAM    VRGED 

He  said  he  would  propose  to  Congress  a 
plan  that  would  provide  100-year  loans  from 
the  Federal  Government  at  2  per  cent  In- 
terest.  20-year  loans   from  private  industry 


at  4  per  cent  and  five-year  loans  from  for- 
eign Investors  at  6  per  cent.  All  loans  would 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Government 

Dr.  Matthew  also  called  on  the  Government 
to  commit  2  per  cent  of  all  lt.s  contracts  with 
private  Industry  to  NEGRO,  his  group,  v^hich 
would  underbid  the  lowest  private  bid  on 
the  contract. 

NEGRO,  which  was  begun  about  1 1  years 
ago.  Is  supported  by  the  earnings  of  its  15 
Industries  and  the  sale  of  bonds  in  denomi- 
nations from  a  quarter  to  $10,000.  It  has 
about  700  full-time  employes.  20  per  cent  of 
whom  are  white. 

The  organization  also  runs  industrial 
clinics  that  train  unskilled  workers  for  its 
industries.  Dr,  Matthew,  emphasizing  that 
NEGRO  has  refused  grants  irotn  the  Vu)\orn- 
ment  or  foundations,  s.iid  that  about  liO  [jcr 
cent  of  NEGRO'S  workers  had  previously  been 
on  relief  In  one  form  or  another 


MARCH   ON  WASHINGTON   SHOULD 
BE  PROHIBITED 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  lor 
1  minute  and  to  ievi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (jbjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation  are  focased  upon  tlic  Con- 
gress, watchinu  to  see  if  this  body  of 
lawTiiakei's  is  to  yield  to  the  intimidation 
of  invading  hordes  who.  according  to 
the  press,  are  headed  this  way  with  wild 
and  undefined  demands  for  more  and 
more  welfare  money.  Apparently  the  S30 
bilhon  a  year  now  beinu  dished  out  i.s 
not  enough. 

The  American  people  want  to  know 
how  much  backbone  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  lodeed  in  this  ureal  bodv. 
I  have  every  faith  in  the  integrity  and 
the  courage  of  the  membership.  I  am 
confident  the  answer  will  be  loud  and 
clear — that  this  group  of  lawmakers  will 
repudiate  in  no  uncertain  terms  this 
monstrous  method  of  "petitioning"  the 
Congress.  Because  this  demonstration. 
as  everyone  knows,  is  almost  certain  to 
feature  the  usual  developments  as- 
sociated with  'nonviolent"  racial 
marches;  that  is.  crime,  immorality, 
bloodshed,  arson,  looting,  and  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  at  war. 
More  than  half  a  miUion  young  Ameri- 
cans are  on  duty  in  the  war  zone.  We 
are  f£u:ed  with  mounting  domestic  prob- 
lems. Crime  is  on  the  march  in  this 
country.  There  is  simply  no  time  to  tol- 
erate the  foolishness  and  time-consum- 
ing distraction  occasioned  by  the  pend- 
ing march  on  Washington.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can people  are  sick  and  tired  of  this 
kind  of  monkey  business.  And  they  are 
sick  and  tired  of  all  the  pampering  and 
coddling  that  is  applied  to  the  partici- 
pants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  marches  and  no 
demonstrations  should  be  allowed  to 
take  place  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  at  any 
time  during  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
District  jtist  survived  a  $20  million  riot, 
staged  by  people  the  like  of  whom  will 
be  engaged  in  the  pending  brawl. 

The  matter  of  whether  marches  are 
held,  and  whether  tents  are  erected  on 
public  lands,  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  by  the  Presi- 


dent. Both  of  these  authorities  should 
make  it  clear,  without  delay,  that  there 
will  be  no  encampments  on  public  prop- 
erty, no  obstruction  or  interference  with 
the  movement  of  traffic  connected  with 
Government  operations,  and  no  sit- 
downs  in  front  of  public  buildings.  The 
public  interest  comes  first,  arid  it  must 
be  protected.  Armed  Forces  should  be 
alerted,  prepared  to  move  in,  if  and 
when  needed,  to  carry  out  and  fully  en- 
force this  ix)licy. 

One  other  thing:  If  only  television 
and  other  news  media  would  rise  to  the 
occasion  for  once,  there  would  be  no 
problem  even  if  the  demon.strations 
should  take  place.  The  remedy — simple 
and  effective — would  be  to  t;ivc  them  the 
silent  treatment.  Without  i^ublicity  the 
entire  debacle  would  fold  up  and  dls- 
api^ear  within  a  week.  It  is  time  for 
maturity  and  responsible  actions  on  the 
part  of  all — including  tlie  news  mtxlia. 


SAFE  STREETS  AND  CRIME 
CONTROL 

Mr.  HUNGATE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revl.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  .-entleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.American  people  are  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  risint'  cnme  rate  and  the 
breakdown  (jf  law  and  order  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  National  District  Attorneys  A.sso- 
ciation.  repre.sentinL'  about  2.500  pro.se- 
c'UtinL'  attorneys  from  tlie  United  States 
and  Canada,  expressed  their  concern  at 
a  recent  conference.  The  district  attor- 
neys passed  a  series  of  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  safe  streets  and  crime  control, 
narcotics,  druus.  and  rlue  sniffing,  auto 
theft,  alcoholism.  fingei"prints  as  part  of 
felony  conviction  judgments,  and  mini- 
mum standards  in  fields  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure which  they  think — if  implement- 
ed by  legislation — would  ijreatly  assist 
the  prosecutor  in  carrying  out  his  duties. 

The  association  urzes  that  Congress 
enact  jjcnding  legislation  and  that  it 
consider  other  measures  to  make  these 
l^roposals  effective  weapons  in  the  battle 
against  ciime.  I  invite  attention  to  these 
resolutions,  wiiich  follow: 

RESOLUTION    I — .Safe  .'Streets  and  Crime 
Control 

Vv'hereas,  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in 
the  United  .'-^tates  threatens  the  peace,  secu- 
.'■ity  and  iteneral  wellare  fit  the  nation  and 
It.";  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  increasing  rate  of  crime  has 
indermined  the  confidence  of  citizens  In  go- 
ing about  their  usual  affairs  and  has  im- 
paired the  freedom  of  the  jjeople  of  this 
co:ir.try:  and 

Whereas,  to  prevent  crime  and  to  insure 
'he  greater  safety  of  our  people,  la-*'  enforce- 
ment .tnd  rriminal  justice  effott.s  must  be 
better  coordinated,  intensified  and  made 
more  eSective  at  all  levels  of  government; 
and 

Whereas,  the  control  of  rnme  is  primarily 
the  responsibility  cf  st.ite  i-.nd  :  )cal  govern- 
ments;  and 

Whereas,  aadttional  funds  are  acutely 
needed  by  law  enforcement  and  other  crlm- 
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innl  justice  iii^enrleii  of  the  state  cotmty  nnd 
city  fcrovprnmetits  throughniit  the  iiitllon. 
iicjw   t  l;eretore 

Be  :t  resoUed.  that  the  N'ltlnna!  District 
\-. t orneys  Afisoctiitlon  iir^es  the  Congress  to 
protnpriy  eti.ict  leittslation  which  will  pro- 
vide itr.iiils  to  sf;ite  anrt  l<x'iil  itovernmenfs 
to  .issi5t  them  m  iip-!;riic1lrig  their  law  en- 
H'rcement  crtpabilities 

RESuLUTION   2 — McCLEILAN    AMENOMrNTS 

Be  It  resolved  ihut  the  Niitlunal  Dlstrlot 
AttiTtievs  Ass<-<rlntion  in  ronveniinn  .issem- 
Ijlert  iierebv  endorses  nmendments  offered  hv 
United  States  Senator  John  McClcllan  to  the 
■^■fe  Streets  tmd  Crime  Control  Act  (S  OITi 
i^  riiiiow!. 

1  All  amendment  .aithort/InK  wire-tap- 
plnif  aiul  electronic  inierceptlon  ot  lom- 
niiiiiU'iitlun  pursii.mt  to  court  order 

2  All  iunendment  mnkliii;  volimtarlness 
the  le't  tor  admlsslhllltv  .>r  .mv  statement. 
adciii«ssioii  or  coiifesaion 

.1  An  amendment  restrictlin?  the  jiirtsdlc- 
tliin  •>;  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
revie*  certain  decisions  of  stntc  -upreme 
cinirts 

RfsoiiTJoN  3 — Narcotic  and  DRfc.  Control 

Be  :t  resolved,  that  (he  N»tU)iial  District 
.Aiturn*'..-.  A»*<xiiiUon  supports  legislation 
makiim  ;i  a  lelony  to  iinUiwdiUy  maniifac- 
turr  ^11  ..r  distnbiite  I-SD  ..r  other  hallii- 
cliioijcti?     itid 

Be  it  :urther  resol\ed.  thai  we  support 
leRisla!:i  1  m.ikliiir  it  a  felony  to  unlawfiitly 
possei-s  I  SD  and  ■>ther  halucUiOKPlif..  and 

Be  ,(  rurthcr  res.ilied  that  we  endorse  the 
recent  rf quest  hv  President  Lvmlon  B  John- 
son :or  tiinds  to  iiiirea£.e  ilie  laiinher  of  fed- 
eral jiarcotlcs  'atitl  drug  abuse  iigents,  .ind 

Be  It  tiirther  resolved,  that  we  urge  the 
National  Commission  ..n  Retorm  of  Federal 
Cnmi!i..l  Laws  to  review  jiU  ledernl  narcotic 
and  drtii:  abuse  laws  with  the  view  toward 
makiiik:  such  laws  reali.-itlc  tneaatngnil  and 
eniorteable.  and 

Be  It  uirther  resolved,  that  we  tirRe  tn- 
cre;ised  research  into  uaroutics.  drugs  and 
llie  rehabilitation  of  addicts  and  abusers  by 
he   National   Institute  of  Mental   ileuUh 

RFSOLUTION      4 GttTE     SJNIFTINC 

Whereas,  ^lue  .nifflni^  lias  been  deternuned 
by  medical  autli  iriiies  to  have  both  tempo- 
rary .ind  permanent  most  harmful  effect 
upon  the  tUsiies  of  the  brain  ot  an  individual 
who  engaijes  m   the  .same;   and 

Whereas,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
alarir.:;ii;  increase  in  k,'lue  ^niffint?  by  •.eeii- 
agers  particularly  throughout  the  United 
St  sites    and 

Wheieiis.  the  inunedlate  effect  <>>  ^uie 
Slutting  has  led  glue  sniffers  to  engage  in 
conduct  liarmdil  to  themselves  and  to 
others;  and 

Where. IS,  some  state  legislators  and  mu- 
nicipai  councils  ;ire  enacting  mto  law  pro- 
lubit;>  ns  against  giiie  snllflng;   and 

\Vhere:is  the  enlorcmeni  of  such  laws  has 
proven  to  be  virtually    impossible;   and 

Whereas,  some  legislative  authontles  have 
indicau-d  a  desire  to  paos  laws  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  glue  to  minors  i^r  to  others,  ex- 
cept bv  goverruneiit  regulation,  and 

Wliereas.  It  is  most  desirtibte  that  people 
be  protected  from  the  end  results  4  glue 
siiithng,  and 

Whereas.  It  has  »>een  deternuned  that  .m 
irntam  may  be  added  to  glue  so  as  to  make 
It  sufficiently  repulsne  to  the  senses  that 
one  Would  not  or  could  not  engage  in  glue 
snittine.   now  thereiore 

Be  ::  resolved,  that  the  National  District 
.Attornevs  Association  respectlullv  requests 
the  manufacturers  of  glue  to  assume  the  re- 
spinisibiUty  of  cleterinining  what  irritant 
might  be  added  'o  glue.  anI^  therealter  to 
add  the  same  so  .is  to  provide  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ttould-be-users  .md  others  that 


mtglit  suffer  from  the  conduct  of  the  would- 
be-users 

ftfSOllTtON     5       KlRrHRMS    r.)NTROL 

Whereas,  the  easy  accessibility  to  hrearms 
IS  u  slgnlfldent  factor  in  criminal  homicide 
and  other  crimes  .it  \|r>ience:   and 

Whereas,  federal  and  stale  lirearms  i un- 
irol  laws  will  assist  law  enforcement  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  offenses  committed 
with  tirearms  and  will  aid  in  the  detection, 
arrest  and  successful  prosecution  tif  persons 
using  firearms  in  the  conmilsslon  of  crimes, 
now    theretore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association  -upports  efforts  pres- 
ently bring  triade  in  the  Congress  to  regu- 
l;ite  the  intersiiite  and  mail  order  shipment 
ol  iireurins.  o*er-the-counter  sale  ol  hand 
guns  to  out-hf -state  purchasers  and  the 
sale  of  ttrenrms  to  minors;  and 

Be  It  lurther  resolved  that  we  urec  the 
Congress  to  lonslder  expanding  such  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  tlie  .--ule  of  tirearms  to 
convicted  cr.mlnnls  and  to  persfms  suffering 
(rom  mental  disorders:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  support 
legislation  at  the  local  level  requiring  the 
rcgistrftilon  of  nil  firearms. 

RESDLfllON    (1      PeDERAI     PROSECtmOS    OF 

AUTO  Theft 

Whereas,  automobile  theft  is  a  major  crim- 
inal violation  In  the  United  States  with  well 
over  one  half  million  vehicles  stolen  annii- 
allv;    and 

Whereas,  automobile  theft  Is  Irequently  the 
tlrsi  step  lending  to  a  career  ot  crime;  and 

Whereas,  stolen  vehicles  faci'lltate  the 
commission  o!   other  serious  offenses;   ;ina 

Whereas,  prompt  prosecution  and  appro- 
priate punishment  serve  .is  a  deterrent  to 
the  crime  of  auto  theft:  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  mobility  of  the  oi- 
lender  local  prosecution  of  auto  theft  is 
irequently  dlfticull  or  impossible:  now. 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association  urges  prompt  and 
vigorous  federal  prosecution  of  ;iutomobile 
theft  rases  in  .ill  instances  where  the  ied- 
eral  government  has  jurisdiction  under  the 
Interstate  Transportation  ot  Motor  Vehicles 
Statute 

RESijLI'TION    7  -ALCOHOLISM 

Whereas,  alcoholism  is  now  the  fourth 
major  public  health  problem  in  the  United 
States,   and 

Whereas,  the  ultimate  rehabilitation  ni  -he 
victim  of  .ilcohoUsm  can  best  be  achieved  by 
emphasizing  non-penal  alternatives  to  the 
problem;  now.  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  National  District 
Attornevs  .Association  favors  non-penal  al- 
ternatives to  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
chronic  alcoholic,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  the 
states  to  consider  enacting  appropriate  leg- 
islation providing  for  civil  commitment  and 
treatment  of  chronic  alcoholics  in  lieu  vi 
criminal  prosecution 

RESOLI^TION    8  —  PlNCERPRINtS    AS    PART    OF 

Felony  Conviction  JiDCMiNts 

Whereas,  the  rate  of  criminal  recidivism 
is  high  and  increasing;   and 

Whereas,  the  imposing  of  enhanced  pen- 
alties upon  subsequent  felony  convictions  is 
necessary  and  desirable  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime,  and 

Whereas,  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  States 
have  enacted  enhanced  penalty  statutes  and 
habitual  offender  statutes,  but  such  statutes 
are  virtually  impossible  of  enforcement  be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  proving  the  identitj^ 
of  tlie  defendant  as  the  person  previousir 
convicted,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida,  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Florida  Prosecuting  At- 


torneys As.soclatlon.  has  recent Iv  enacted  a 
statute  requiring  that  the  hneerprlnt.s  of 
convicted  lelons  be  made  a  part  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  and  providing  that  such 
Judgment,  with  the  hngerprints  thereon, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  Identity 
of  the  convicted  felon:  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  the  same  or 
similar  statute  by  the  several  Stales  and  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  recidivists  and  the  imptwing  upon  them 
of  enhanced  punishment  ,ind  thus  serve  to 
deter  crime  iind  discourage  recidivism:  now 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  National  District 
Attcjrneys  A.ssoclatlon.  in  regular  convention 
assembled,  recommends  that  the  Legislatures 
<jf  the  several  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enact  tlie  same,  or  similar, 
statute  as  that  enacted  hy  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature, ii  copy  <<f  which  said  statute  is  hereto 
attached 

HESOIITION    '.) — A.MERICVN    BAR    AS.SOflATtON 

MtNtMCM  Standards 

Wheresui.  the  American  Bar  Association 
Project  on  Minimum  Standards  for  Criminal 
Justice  has  released  a  series  ui  pumphlei.s 
setting  forth  drafts  oi  proposed  minimum 
standards  tor  criminal  justice  m  various 
fields  of  criminal  procedure;  and 

Wtiereas.  tlie  standards  would  most  effect 
law  enforcement;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  tlie  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association  have  great  ex- 
pertise in  the  held  oi  criminal  ;.dminlstra- 
iion  and  justice:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  cmsidered  opinion  ol  the 
National  District  .\ttorneys  Association  that 
the  implementation  ol  these  standards 
would  have  tremendous  impact  on  the  ad- 
ministration ol  criminal  justice:  .ind 

Whereas,  it  is  the  considered  judgment  ot 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association 
that  some  ol  the  standards  are  troth  with 
dangerous  consequences  lor  law  eniorcement 
and  present  serious  constitutional  <|ue.'--tion' 
to  the  nation  at  large;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  sincere  ijeliet  md  ob- 
jective of  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association,  that  in  the  admiiiLstraticm  of 
criminal  justice,  the  people  of  these  United 
States  are  entitled  to  the  luUest  protection 
of  the  law  as  well  as  eniorcement  tlicreof: 
and 

Whereas,  a  is  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  National  District  Attornevs  .Association 
that  a  proper  b:ilance  must  be  maintained 
between  rights  of  the  people  and  the  individ- 
ual rights  ot  the  accused:  now 

Thereiore,  be  it  resolved,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  considerations,  that  the  National 
District  .Attorneys  Association  recommends 
and  tormiiUv  requests  that  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
declare  a  moratorium  for  a  period  ot  one 
year  on  the  implementation  o:  the  standards 
adopted  bv  the  House  of  Delegate*  so  that 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association 
mav  continue  an  in-depth  and  thorough 
study  of  those  standards  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  to  the  American  Bar  .Associa- 
tion .ippropriate  and  necessarv  modifications 
of  said  standards;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copv  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  every  State  Bar 
Association  and  recommend  to  them  a  delay 
of   the  implementation  of  said  standards 


THE  177tl;  .ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLISH   CONSTITUTION 

Mr,  KOONEV  of  New  York  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanin^.ous  con!5ent  lo  addres.s 
the  Hou.se  for  1  nunute.  to  i-f\i,se  and 
extend  ;iiy  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The    SPEAKER     I-    tiiere    objection 
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lo    the    leque.'it    ol    the   i^enileinan    from 
NfU  'S'oik  ' 

There  vv  as  no  tibjeclion. 

Mi-  }K)0NEY  ot  New  York  Mr,  Speak- 
(  r,  177  years  ayo  the  liberty-lovlntr  jjeo- 
ple  of  the  woild  iijoiced  because  the 
people  of  Poland  had  adopted  on  May 
3.  1791.  a  lonstitulion  of  threat  historic 
siiiiuficance  This  lar-ieachinu  act  of  de- 
<  hired  indejjcndence  by  ;i  in-ople  sur- 
roiindeci  by  monaichies  and  autocracies 
thi oimhout  Europe  was  heai't  warminu  to 
our  own  forbeai's  who  were  so  valiantly 
tiyini.i  to  iiniileincnt  tiic  pio\'isions  of  our 
own  Constitution.  Fortunately  for  us  they 
were  moie  successful  in  their  efforts  than 
were  their  Polish  counterparts.  P'reedom 
for  the  Polish  ijeoplc  was  of  short  dura- 
tion and  once  ai^am  Polatid  became  the 
vassal  of  the  overwhelinint;  jjowers  of 
Russia  and  Austria 

This  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  meat  Polish  American  societies 
who  annualy  lemmd  us  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution.  For  in 
so  domu.  these  fine  patriotic  groups  help 
us  to  realize  !iow  blessed  we  are  in  being 
able  to  live  under  the  maunificient  guar- 
antees which  our  own  Constitution  jjro- 
'.  ides, 

Mr.  Spcakei'.  on  Sunday  afternoon  I 
had  the  privilege  once  again  of  partici- 
pating m  the  Constitution  Day  cere- 
monies arranged  by  the  Polish  American 
Societies  of  South  Brooklyn  at  Prospect 
Hall  in  Brooklyn,  I  shall  read  my  brief 
remarks  on  that  occasion: 

Mr  DwcraiRwk.  i-icvereiid  F\ither  Budney. 
Mrs,  Markovvska  and  lier  ianuly,  Mr,  Chumi- 
i-ckl,  Mr  Brunhaid,  my  Iriend  Assemblyman 
Chester  Straub,  ladies  and  itentlemen: 

It  IS  a  real  privilege  lor  me  to  share  once 
more  with  you  the  observance  of  the  anni- 
versary ol  the  Polish  constiiution.  since  I 
became  a  i-ongre.sf iiK'.n  ilinosi  iwenty-live 
years  ago  I  iuive  many  'imes  participated  in 
these  ceremonies  which  have  .^uch  signili- 
c.'tice  in  Polish  liistory  and  the  Iree  world. 

Wc  meet  to  (>b.':erve  the  passage  of  177  years 
since  the  vaKant  leaders  m  Poland  took  the 
courageous  and  historic  step  to  adopt  a  con- 
stiuUion  patterned  so  much  like  our  own 
cOiistitution  v.hich  tame  into  being  only  four 
years  earlier.  Your  Polish  forbears  were  brave 
men  indeed  to  adopt  a  manifesto  of  such  a 
liberal  ,;nd  demcxratic  nature.  In  the  mid.=t 
of  European  autocracy  and  wide-spread  serf- 
dom. .1  took  both  cour.ige  .aid  great  belief 
in  the  future  ol  mankind  xo  adopt  a  con- 
stitution bO  inagnllicient  in  its  recognition 
of  the  inherent  dignity  of  man  and  the  in- 
alienable right.?  of  mankind. 

My  heart  will  always  !je  niled  with  sorrow- 
that  ine  Polish  prcple  who  reioiced  m  their 
new  found  freedom  and  independence  under 
their  new  ConEtitiUinn  were  to  be  denied 
those  benefits  and  iti  .s  .'e\v  year.s  be  .'';rced 
to  submit  to  virtual  enslavement  as  the 
ureedy  powers.  Russia  and  .Austm,  carved 
up  their  homeland 

How  fortunate  iiir  X  ttion  ic  to  liave  citi- 
zens like  you  who  are  liere  today.  You  who 
represent  the  United  Polish  Societies  of 
^ouih  Brooklyn  are  nut.spoken  and  devoted 
admirers  of  ouf  .'\nieri'";in  Constlt'ition, 
Even  as  you  pay  tribute  trj  -he  Constitution 
of  your  Polish  homelana  you  iionor  the  treas- 
ured document  which  ;,s  ,-.o  ineaningliil  to 
true  Americans, 

But  the  Polisii  Ameri'-an  societies  are  not 
content  to  view  our  •re;isiired  Constitution 
as  a  hallowed  document  to  be  preserved  for 
posterity  Polish-.^niericans  here  in  Bro<jklyii 
and  tliroiighout  the  Nation  I'Xjk  upon  our 
Constitution  as  a  way  ■  i  iiie  Ih  is  a  per- 
sonal  iLiuaramee  cf   freeciijm    and   independ- 


i  :u  .  J;..  iro\;s)oiis  in,.st  Li'  i;ii|)iciiiti.tc<l  il 
to  be  -i^iiilicaiit.  So  >i,ur  Uiie  s.xictu-s  cn- 
-iat'C  ill  .[  ■. asl  variety  ol  civic  ..nd  coiiiniu- 
...ly  iiitcrprises  V.ur  patriotic  icrvor  and 
.'.'.i!  '  I  be  f:ood  Anicncans  make  you  leaders 
..mong  tile  most  loyal  of  Ameru-ans 

Ni'vvhc.c  in  \hv  Nation  i  an  \ou  liiid  more 
dcdicitt'd  Americans  than  among  the  swcie- 
';c^  I  :  Brooklyn  whuli  are  represented  liere 
^  (iav  Wlicn  1  read  ,:i  tile  jndividuuls  .iiid 
'.;ie  nrganr/atioiis  ulio  .^peak  liispariiiKly  '1 
'iUr  Consutmu.il  ir  v.lio  would  uiuicrniiiic 
I  lie  Way  oi  liic  \Uiii  li  u  a.ssures,  I  iieconie 
(iinouraged  ..nd  .- .ui  l!ui  'hen  I  have  ...iily 
to  liunk  cl  \.iu,  iiiv  :rici;ils  licrc  iwdav,  ..nd 
mv  sjjinls  bcftiii  tu  n.sc 

For  more  ili.in  ;i  L'cncral  i,  m  I  l.aM'  w  i  ikcd 
with  \ou  1.11  jjr.ijr.'!',  ']  .  .  innioii  urcrc-i 
and  I')r  Ijeiicnts  .1  mmu.il  ocsirc  1,-,  it  .iiiy 
v.(jnder  that  1  cncn.'.h  ..no  •.  ..Ine  the  irieiid- 
ship  (;f  such  eminent  .'\nieric.iii.'.  .is  my  for- 
mer coUeapur,  .Judge  ludwig  (ilowa.  Mrs 
Helena  Markovvska,  .--t.inlcv  Cluimieckl,  \'in- 
cent  Brunhard,  .-tiiiiley  IJw..ranc/yk  ..ml 
many  others 

My  friends,  we  live  in  icii.'-e  ciav.s  uitli 
liistory  being  made  every  moment.  This  Na- 
tion needs  the  loyalty  which  v  ou  ^tive  to  i: 
and  the  faith  vvhicli  >ou  liave  ir.  its  iMturc 
We  all  need  to  have  thai  ,■  .mie  kind  .1  l.mli 
m  the  :"iiture  ..l  P<.land  and  m  the  beiicl 
iliat  the  day  is  not  too  distant  until  \iiir 
I'dlish  relatives  and  inciids  .  .in  taicc  again 
enjoy  the  ((jnEtiliitional  ]  jt.  ilcecs  which  to- 
day belong  to  us 

To  tliat  end  I  shall  ..ntrnuc  t..  work  .-;dc 
by  Mdc  with  yrju.  lioiieful  that  ,.s  we  come 
together  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  it,  will  be  with  tlie  joyfn; 
realization  that  the  l^olish  pe(,iple  .  nee  attain 
are  benefiting  !rom  its  provi.sion.s. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LEGISLATIVE  OVERSIGHT  OP' 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE 
AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO 
MEET  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .-isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Oversight  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  sit  this  afternoon  during  fen- 
eral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t.mporr'  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois i.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  .Lontleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  ob.jeciion. 


NEED  FOR   METROPOLITAN   COALI- 
TION IN  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr, 
Price  of  Illinois'.  Under  previous  ordei- 
of  the  House  the  Lcntleman  Irom  New- 
York  !Mr.  Wolff  I  is  lecounizcd  lor  r> 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  is  beset  with  grave  and  urgent 
problems  of  substandard  iiousing. 
inadequate  education,  persistent  pov- 
erty, joblessness,  and  inadequate  .iob 
training.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  pointed  dramatically  to 
these  problems  and  the  lecent  wave  of 
violence  m  the  streets  of  many  of  our 
cities  and  suburban  communities  serves 
as  a  tragic  reminder  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  present  situation. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  coerced  into  action. 
We  should  not  act  from  fear  nor  by 
threat  by  poor  iieoples  marches  r.or  anv- 


tlunu  ( l.sr  huithermon^  w<^  inu.sl  not 
condone  violence  and  anarchy. 

But.  we  must  recouni/.e.  instead,  that 
for  the  luture  iiolitical.  economic,  and 
.social  vitality  ol  this  Nation  that  thou- 
sands of  Americans  must  be  moved  from 
the  welfare  lolls  to  tlie  lax  rolls  by  pro- 
viding .lob  training  and  i  mploymeiu  up- 
Ijortunities, 

To  ;iccomphsh  ihis,  ;inri  to  (  i.d  Ihc 
indiiinily  and  wasti^  ol  wcliare.  anarcliy 
must  be  reiected  and  it-placed  wnli  bi- 
l)art:.sai.  legislation  to  pro\ide  ;i  con- 
structive answer  lo  Die  Kerner  Com- 
mission   lecommei  Ida  Hulls 

The  jiroblems  laciiiij  this  Ntiiion  are 
not  partisan.  It  would  be  lolly  to  icspond 
with  i)artisansh!|) 

Thus  I  call  upon  my  collcagtu  s  lo  work 
for  the  creation  ol  ,.  Ijipartisaii  metro- 
politan coaluion  ill  ili(^  Congress  We 
must  lecot^ni/c  the  -nareri  interests  of 
Congres.-inen  li-om  ,^ubuiban  and  urban 
districts  ilirougiiout  iho  countiy  and 
work  touether  to  counter  the  work  ol 
s.uecial  interests  that  tend  lo  block  nec- 
essary legislation  to  attack  ai.d  ,solve 
the  jiroblems  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Such  a  metropolitan  coalition  could 
reassess  tundiUL;  iirioiities.  iiui'sue  pend- 
ing legislation  lor  aid  to  metropolitan  re- 
gions and  ijropose  and  work  for  the  jiass- 
age  ol  new  legislation 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  lo  act  now  to 
present  a  united  iron!  ,-o  liiat  we  can 
attack  the  growing  j;roblems  liia;  :ace 
the  suburbs  and  cities  of  this  Nation  A 
lio.sitive  and  successful  ctfort  by  Con- 
gress IS  necessary  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  ijoluical.  econom.ic.  and  social  iden'i- 
ties  ol  our  suburbs  and  cities 

This  effort  IS  not  meant  to  meld  the 
suburbs  with  tlie  cities,  but  ratner  to  pre- 
.-erve  tlie  integrity  ol  both.  However. 
since  there  is  a  lomnniimy  of  jiroblems 
;l  is  time  the  suburbs  ;ti.d  citie-  ■iii'.ed 
lorces. 

If  we  lail.  we  must  recognize  th.at  we 
will  abdicate  our  congressional  :espon- 
sibility  and  our  role  as  an  etfectr.c  voice 
f.f  a  substantial  -ei'ment  ol  our  popula- 
tion. 

If  we  lail  to  act  we  must  recognize  mat 
we  will  leave  our  children  a  shameiul 
legacy  ol  Molence  and  anarchv 


SERIES  OF  THREE  ARTICLi:S  BY 
CHARLES  DANCEY  TO  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION- 
DESCRIBING  REACTION  TO  THE 
ASSASSINATION  OF  DR  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING.  JR, 

Mr,  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  jjoint  m  -ne  REroHD  ;ind  ;:U'lude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  .;b,iociion 
to  the  request  of  me  gentleman  irom 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ch.arles 
Dancey.  editor  fo  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
was  in  Washington  recently  after  spend- 
ing a  week  in  Jamaica  where  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  ;he  Inter- American  Press 
Association.  In  a  series  of  three  articles 
appearing  m  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  Mr. 
Dancey  describes  the  reaction  there  »o 
the  assas.smation  nt  Dr,  Martin  Luther 
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King.  Jr  .  as  well  as  reporting  the  otwer- 
vations  of  his  colleaKues  from  Latin 
America  about  conditions  In  general  In 
the  United  States 

These  newsmen,  many  of  whom  are 
Negroes,  had  some  rather  disturblni?  and 
thought-provokinK  observations  to  make 
about  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  United  Stales,  with  such  com- 
ments as: 

The  government  gives  the  Impresalon  it  has 
no  sense  of  responsibility,  no  real  \*'lll 

Or 

Your  government  shows   no  confldence  In 

Ita  own  rtUthonty 

And.  this  ver>'  significant  comment: 

You  do  not  even  defend  yourself  from  those 
who  openly  liefv  the  I.-tws,  make  ihreuts 
against  your  society. 

I  hope  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
is  listening 

And,  tinally  this: 

We  ."lave  the  impression  '.hat  the  US  Is 
out  of  control  Aiivthinj;  ran  happen  there 
You  sit  on  your  hands  while  criminals  run 
loose  tnd  the  mast  inflammatory  actions  are 
openly  threatened  You  seem  to  he  inviting 
violence,  by  individuals,  or  by  mobs. 

Tlius.  we  can  see  how  others  see  us  and 
It  IS  not  a  very  comfortint;  picture  to  say 
the  least  I  insert  these  three  articles  at 
this  p«)int  m  the  Recorp 

Latins    Biilsevi:    U-vrrto    States    Invitts 
Violence 

(EDrroBs  Note — Charles  L  Dancey.  edi- 
tor of  The  Peoria  Journal  Star,  has  arrived 
m  Washlns!t<^>n  .ilter  u  week  in  Jamaica 
where  he  attended  a  meetlni?  .>f  the  Inter 
American  Press  .Association  In  the  tUst  of  a 
series  "t  articles  he  describes  the  reaction 
there  to  the  issassmatlon  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr  i 

I  By  Charles  L.  Dancey  i 

It  was  a  strange  place  to  be  while  .\jiierlca 
seemed  to  be  co:-ning  ungUied.  once  again 

I  had  been  n  .Jamaica,  an  independent 
Negro  nation,  imld  a  group  of  Latin  .Amer- 
ican newspaper  editors,  most  of  whom  are 
old  hands  at  riots  and  revolutions. 

The  reactions  jf  J.^malcans  and  Latins  to 
the  events  that  rocked  us  all  through  that 
week  were  drastically  different  than  those 
I  have  found  since  driving  through  the  ghost 
town  of  Washington  after  i-urfew  to  a  down- 
town hotel  Irom  the  airport,  past  truckloads 
of  Army  trcM^ps  at  street  ■.•orners — >and  not 
another  single  person  -r  private  automobile 
in  sight  ]ust  mv  taxi. 

I I  had  not  seen  that  before  except  m 
Buenos  .\lres  a  tew  years  atto.  and  something 
somewhat  similar  at  Santiago.  Chile,  where 
I  happened  to  i>e  when  President  Kennedy 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Khrushchev  in 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  i 

But  you  ha\e  plentv  oi  sources  for  events 
here  in  Washington  Let  me  tell  you  of  the 
attitude  of  my  Latin  and  Jamaican  friends 
before  all  this  started  .  and  then  the  im- 
pact on  them  of  first,  the  asaassinatloa,  and 
then  the  riots 

When  I  arrived.  I  was  .assigned  one  room 
of  a  suite,  shared  with  Carlos  Carnelaa,  edi- 
tor of  Los  Tlempos  ■  of  Cochabamba.  Bo- 
livia, near  where  Che  Guevara  was  shut  His 
paper  was  wrecked  and  seized  .some  vears 
.igo  The  first  person  to  greet  me  was  George 
Westerman  distinguished  former-diplomat 
and  dlstlngvilshed  editor  in  Pinama  George, 
who  happens  to  be  .i  Negro,  was  solemn  and 
strained,  because  Panama  had  just  been  torn 
by  riots  'he  week  before  .and  was  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
whether  the  o'xster  of  the  President  by  the 
Senate  was  legal 


There  was  German  Ornes  uf  Sarittj  Do- 
mingo whose  newspaper  building  was 
wrecked  In  a  riot  where  not  so  long  .igo  (It 
has  been  seized  and  he  was  exiled  years  before 
by  TrujiUo  the  dictator.) 

There  was  Carlos  Rlciirt.  also  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic 

I  Pedro  Cham'>rrn  ..f  Nicaragua  was  absent. 
He  had  trouble  enough  at  home  where  he 
had   but  recently   left   Jail  i 

That's  the  kind  of  group  It  was — Rlobo 
Caputto  of  .Argentina.  Julio  Mesqulte  of 
Brazil.  Augustm  Edwards  of  Chile.  Rudolfo 
Junco  de  la  Vega  irom  Mexico,  and  so  on 

Usually  when  we  meet  there  Is  a  crisis 
situation  m  somebody's  homeland— not  In 
the  U  S 

This  time,  the  very  first  night.  t>efore  the 
asaasBlnatlon  or  other  events,  the  United 
States  was  .ilready  the  subject  of  attention. 
Although  in  surveying  the  Latin  newspapers 
available  I  found  the  war  and  the  Presidents 
dramatic  .statement  generally  far  inside" 
the  [japers.  getting  minor  treatment 

To  inv  surprise,  \ery  little  interest  In  the 
war  surfaced. 

But  there  was  bitter,  private  criticism  of 
the  US.  government,  and  a  high  degree  of 
distrust  among  the  Latins,  for  a  considerable 
part,  in  the  then  "hot"  news  of  the  Presi- 
dent renouncing  re-election. 

'  The  U  S  needs  a  complete  reassessment 
of  Its  entire  leadership  role."  .said  George 
Westerman  with  some  heat.  Others  Joined 
in.  and  in  the  family  atmosphere"  uf  frank 
talk  from  men  who  would  not  speak  publicly 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  another  country, 
I  was  amazed  to  discover  that  they  were  not 
talltlng  about  America's  "leadersjilp  role"  in 
the  world 

They  were  talking  about  the  role  of  United 
States  government  in   the  United  States 

■  The  government  gives  the  impression  it 
has  no  sense  of  responsibility,  no  real  will." 

Your  government  shows  no  confidence  la 
its  own  authority  " 

"You  do  not  even  defend  yourself  from 
those  who  openlv  defy  the  laws,  make  threats 
against  your  society." 

"You  don't  even  deal  effectively  with  your 
common  criminals  " 

■  We  have  the  impression  that  the  U.S.  Is 
out  of  control.  Anything  can  happen  there. 
You  sit  on  your  hands  while  criminals  run 
.oose  and  the  most  inflammatory  actions  are 
openly  threatened." 

.\i:d  now  the  abdication  of  the  Presi- 
dent, while  It  may  l>e  only  a  political  trick, 
suggests  the  same  thing.  Shrinking  from 
responsibility." 

You  seem  to  be  Inviting  violence,  by  Indi- 
viduals,  or   by    mobs 

That's  the  way  It  was  even  before  the 
.assassination,  and  before  troops  occupied 
Washington 

Afterward  .  .  .  well,  make  it  a  separate 
piece. 

U  S  RESPCiNsifln.rrT  Off  Base  to  Others 
1  By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 

The  .tssasslnatlon  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  hit  Jamaica,  as  well  as  the  North 
.American  and  Latin  .American  editors  as- 
sembled there  like  a  thunderbolt. 

Jamaica  was  where  Dr.  King  had  been  go- 
ing for  years  to  relax.  "  and  where  he  often 
said.    I  am  a  Jamaican 

He  was  better  and  more  intimately  known 
in  Jamaica   than   In   Peoria,  III 

Ironically  the  almost  all  Negro  nation 
a\olds  that  Identification  Its  motto  is:  Out 
of  many.  One  People  " 

.And  It  was  this  attitude,  which  Dr  King, 
himself,  repeatedly  referred  to.  saying  *hat 
in  Jamaica,  he  felt  like  a  human  being  "  and 
he  could  relax  there  because  of  "the  unity 
amongst  the  people  rif  Jamaica  in  such  a 
vast  number  <if  ethnic  backgrounds.  ' 

He  had  relaxed  there  only  six  weeks  ago. 

Jamaicans  mourned  htm  as  their  own.  and 


s.ime  of  them  mourned  also  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  world. 

The  Dally  Gleaner,  the  foremost  news- 
paper, hit  Its  front  page  with  an  ed'orlal 
that  said  In  part-  "What  real  leadership  can 
a  country  so  affluent,  so  powerful,  so  gifted 
In  science,  technology,  art,  knowledge  offer 
to  a  worried  world  when  its  society  throws 
up  such  devilish  criminal  elements  as  are 
embattling  Its  life  and  substituting  murder 
for  morals'" 

The  whole  world  must  today  be  fright- 
ened horrified  at  the  growing,  overpowering, 
nightmare  of  a  great  nation  turning  Frank- 
enstein " 

That  was  In  the  same  paper  that  an- 
nounced the  assassination. 

This.  ux\  bespoke  much  of  the  reaction  of 
the  Latin  friends  with  whom  we  were  meet- 
ing In  Jamaica 

To  them,  the  assassination  was  evidence  of 
the  concern  they  had  expressed  the  day  before 
.ind  confirmation  uf  it. 

I'hey  st.ind  apart  from  some  of  the  people 
in  the  US  to  whom  it  Is  less  Important 
whether  someone  was  killed  than  whether 
he  was  a  Negro  killed  by  a  white  man  or  a 
white  man  killed   by  a   Negro 

To  them  it  Is  all  the  .'same 

The  very  fact  that.  In  their  eyes,  our  gov- 
ernment is  more  concerned  about  the  rights 
of  criminals  than  the  rights  of  society  dls- 
ciuallfies  us  from  having  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment 

"Your  country  virtually  encourages  this 
sort  of  thing."  I  was  told.  '  becau.se  all  the 
emphasis  Is  not  against  cnme  or  violence  but 
against  the  police  " 

You  not  only  encourage  {)eople  to  thlnlc 
independent  action  Is  permissible  In  a  nega- 
tive way,  but.  naturally,  to  think  they  can 
commit   crimes  of  conscience'  also  " 

Such  a  climate  naturally  t'rotJuces  a 
larger  crop  of  fanatics  capable  if  pulling  a 
trigger,  and  violence  in  your  country  prows 
accordingly" 

The  man  who  had  said  the  dav  before  that 
we  needed  a  complete  'reassessment  of  lead- 
ership." repeated  It.  after  the  ;tssasslnatlon. 
saying  that  taking  the  law  Into  one's  own 
hands  "  has  been  approved  and  encouraged — • 
.ind  is  adopted  by  mtlammed  and  emotional 
people  for  any  and  all  causes"  or  convic- 
tions or  purposes 

la  short.  Jamaicans  and  Uains.  alike, 
seemed  not  to  blame  Dr.  King's  death  so 
much  on  white  racists  "  as  on  a  jack  of  au- 
thority In  our  domestic  affairs  so  great  as  to 
cause  unstable  people  to  use  violence  in  a 
variety  of  ways — of  which  the  assassination 
was  but  one 

They  blamed  government  "laxity"  i  what 
we  call  '  restraint"!  for  the  "climate'  which 
produced  the  assassination. 

That  was  the  day  of  the  news  ijf  it 

The  next  day  brought  news  of  the  riots, 
-ind  brought  us  the  prime  minister  of  Ja- 
maica. :t  Negro  and  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Dr   King 

We  were  surprised  at  the  speech  he  made. 


CKanoes  Come  WrrH  Ballot.  Not  Bttllet 
I  By  Charles  L    Dancey) 

"We  are  truly  all  one  hemisphere,  now." 
said  one  Latin  newspaperman  as  news  of 
the  riots  In  the  V  S  .ind  troops  x^cupylng 
Washington  came  through  to  us  in  Jamaica. 
'  We  are  all  alike." 

Others  tried  a  little  humor:  Is  it  true 
that  Dominican  Marines  are  landing  to  help 
the  US?"  "Perhaps  the  Organization  of 
.Americiin  States  can  send  technical  advisers 
to  Washington." 

But  he  man  who  canne  to  our  group  as 
an  expert  was  Hugh  Shearer,  a  Negro,  the 
prmie  minister  of  Jamaica,  frequent  host  to 
and  longtime  friend  to  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King. 

The  energetic,  young  laged  40)  former 
labor  leader,   now  the  political  chief  of  his 


country,    could    afford    to   stand    as    a   lone 
expert  on  peace  and  stability 

He  [X)lnted  out  that  since  Jamaica  became 
an  independent  country  In  1944:  "Every  time 
we  have  changed  our  political  affiliation  it 
has  been  done  by  ballots  and  not  by  bullets." 
He  protested  the  climate  of  "hysteria" 
which  has  plagued  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere, 
north  and  south,  and  he  blamed  the  press 
for  It.  in  part 

"It  is  the  news  media,"  he  said,  "which  have 
mesmerized  the  public  into  wanting  news 
with  hysteria  content  " 

"The  act  of  creation  Is  greater — far 
greater-  than  the  act  of  destruction,"  he 
said.  "Creation  embodies  love  and  beauty 
and  Joy  Destruction  Is  allied  to  hate  and 
ugliness  and  sadness. 

"The  act  of  creation  has  excitement,  but 
It  sometimes  appears  that  to  the  news  media 
it's  the  brutality  of  destruction  electrified 
with  the  excitement  of  bold  language  which 
stimulates  human  emotions." 

The  prime  minister  proceeded  to  speak  on 
"acts  of  creation"  versus  "acts  of  destruc- 
tion." and  to  Insist  that  "the  solution  of 
problems  and  conflicts  Is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  governments  alone" 

Here,  after  hearing  fellow  newsmen  criti- 
cize the  ijovernment  for  paralysis  which  to 
them  seems  to  encourage — and  at  time  al- 
most goad — intense  individuals  to  acts  of 
violence,  with  particular  emphasis  en  per- 
mitting inflammatory  threats  and  speeches 
to  I'e  made,  now  the  shoe  was  on  the  other 
foot  The  prime  minister  seemed  to  be  blam- 
ing the  press  for  publishing  Inflammatory 
material 

Speaking  as  he  was  the  day  after  the  news 
of  Dr  Kings  assassination,  and  after  the 
riot  news  had  begun  to  flow.  Shearer  spoke 
of  King's  death  and  specifically  of  the  "ex- 
plosive modern  problem  of  race  relations." 

"We  believe  that  the  press  can  do  much." 
lie  said,  "to  induce  a  logical  and  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problem  liy  sane,  level- 
lieaded  and  essentially  a  moral  approach." 

He  protested  that  Uro  much  has  been  done, 
and  too  much  printed  to  promote  racial 
disharmony  " 

His  speech,  of  course,  was  to  a  group  of 
newspapermen,  and  was  addressed  accord- 
ingly, but  It  might  have  been  made  to  poli- 
ticians, to  college  professors,  or.  indeed,  to 
civil  rights  leaders,  themselves,  in  much  the 
same  language 

The  point  was  an  unusual  one  to  hear  in  a 
climate   of   confusion,   from   a   cool,   compe- 
tent, genuine  leader  of  his  own  nation  with 
an  overwhelming  Negro  majority 
But.  perhaps  not 

The  Jamaican  newsman  who  introduced 
the  prime  minister  had  described  how  Ja- 
maica s  "freedom  leader"'  had  accepted  that 
dirty  word  "gradualism"  and  restrained  ex- 
tremist elements  until  everybody  realized 
that  there  really  wasn't  any  magic  wand" 
whereupon  came  Jamaican  unity  and  work- 
ing together  to  solve  common  problems  as 
best  they  could 

He  marked  Shearer  as  the  heir,  and  a  bril- 
liant chief  of  state,  and  credited  the  remark- 
able progress  of  Jamaica  to  this  approach 
instead  of  seeking  "the  magic  wand." 

It  reminded  me  of  a  speech  by  Carlos  La 
Cerda  castigating  this  same  group  about  his 
fellow  Latin  Americans  refusing  to  face  up 
to  real  problem  in  constant  pursuit  of  the 
"magic  wand  "  of  revolution — even  after 
countless  revolutions  failed  to  produce  it. 

It  makes  you  wonder  if  there  IS  a  magic 
wand.  Indeed,  even  for  a  country  that  might 
trv  to  offer  30  to  80  billions  of  dollars  for  one. 


FOUR  CRISES 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  these  first  4  months  of 
1968,  our  countrj'  has  been  faced  with 
one  crisis  after  another.  And  as  these 
events  move  swiftly  across  our  lives  it 
may  seem  as  though  when  each  new 
crisis  looms  up  before  us  the  others  are 
either  solved  or  forgotten. 

But  today  we  know  that  these  events 
present  our  country  with  extremely  seri- 
ous problems  that  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  U.S.  Navy  ship  Pueblo  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  North  Koreans,  along 
with  its  crew.  Tlie  ship  was  pirated  off 
the  high  seas  in  a  manner  which  in  any 
other  day  would  liave  mrant  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

But  American  military  power  either 
could  not  or  would  not  be  used  in  our 
own  defen.se  m  that  incident.  We  put  our 
full  reliance  on  diplomacy  as  the  way  to 
get  the  ship  back. 

And  so  lar  it  has  failed.  Wa.shincton 
has  not  found  a  way  to  .stand  up  tor 
American  rights  in  the  Puvblo  case,  and 
we  cannot  rest  well  uni;l  '>ve  lind  a  way. 

The  second  major  problem  is  that  ol 
Vietnam;  ano,  of  course,  this  may  be  the 
greatest  of  all.  Americans  everywhere  are 
praying  that  an  honorable  iicacp  will 
soon  be  a'; reed  unon  and  that  it  will  be  a 
lastinB  peace  so  mat  wv  will  not  have  to 
fight  again. 

But  there  is  no  quick  or  easy  .solution 
to  this  war.  Honest  men  nave  dilferinc 
opinions  as  to  how  we  .siiould  proceed — 
and  these  differences  of  opinion  divide 
and  confuse  many  Americans. 

If  anything  is  sure  uDout  Vietnam  it  is 
that  the  enemy  is  crafty  and  patient:  we 
somehow  have  to  match  them  on  both 
counts.  Most  of  our  mistakes  have  been 
political  and  diplomatic,  in  my  opinion. 

Our  fighting  men  have  done  their  jobs 
very,  very  well,  and  we  can  all  be  proud 
of  them.  What  they  need  most  from 
Washington  is  a  greater  unity  in  their 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  great  crisis  of 
1968  is  about  money.  It  is  about  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit,  taxes  that  we  all  pay, 
and  outflow  of  gold  to  other  countries. 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  Washington, 
loss  of  confid:'nce  in  the  dollar,  and  ris- 
ing prices  that  we  all  pay  for  the  goods 
we  must  buy. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  problem  is 
a  big  cut  in  wasteful  spending  by  Wash- 
ington. We  have  made  some  progress  to- 
ward this  goal  in  recent  months,  but  we 
must  make  a  great  deal  more. 

When  prices  go  up,  the  people  who  are 
hurt  the  most  are  the  lower  and  middle 
income  people,  and  these  folks  are  then 
forced  more  and  more  to  depend  on  Fed- 
eral Government  ae)p  to  get  by. 

The  fourth  big  crisis  is  the  matter  of 
riots  in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  and  the 
problem  of  crime,  and  general  disrespect 
for  the  law. 

Our  legal  system  and  our  Government 
are  not  perfect.  There  are  injustices 
which  should  be  corrected.  But  these  im- 
provements must  come  through  orderly 
change,  not  destruction  of  the  system. 

If  every  citizen  is  given  a  free  license 


to  bum,  and  shoot,  and  steal,  and  ob- 
struct others,  then  we  all  have  to  live  like 
animals  in  the  jungle. 

If  one  man  has  a  right  to  hit  another 
over  the  head  outside  the  law,  then  no- 
body has  any  rights  at  all. 

It  has  become  entirely  too  easy  in 
America  to  oversimplify  these  problems, 
to  advocate  either  a  simple  hard-line  so- 
lution or  a  simple  soft-line  solution. 

But  there  are  no  easy  solutions.  Prog- 
ress requires  some  difficult  steps  based  on 
realistic,  unemotional  actions  aiming  for 
greater  understanding  among  our  people 
and  on  the  fundamental  requirement 
that  law  and  order  must  be  maintained. 

These  four  major  crises  of  1968  are  not 
.solved  and  they  are  not  forgotten.  They 
ought  to  be  receiving  full  attention  in 
Washington  cveiy  day. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON     SEEKS    NA- 
TIONAL UNITY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  lequest  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mi'  Speaker,  if  there 
were  any  "doubting  Thomases"  concern- 
ing President  John.son's  withdrawal  from 
the  presidential  race  in  order  to  advance 
the  cau.se  of  national  unity,  then  these 
people  should  be  convinced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  last  night  in  Chicago. 

No  reasonable  i)erson  who  reads  the 
President's  remarks  could  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  but  that  Lyndon  John- 
.son.  above  everything  else  in  the  world, 
wants  to  see  a  united  America  face  the 
many  challenges  confronting  us  at  home 
and  abroad.  Regarding  our  political  par- 
ties, the  President,  said  they  "must  be- 
come the  guardians  of  all  the  people." 

Referring  to  the  need  for  national 
unity,  President  Johnson  said: 

No  nation  can  long  endure  when  rit;zen 
is  turned  against  citizen.  "A'hen  cl.%ss  is  turned 
against  class,  -when  cause  is  turned  against 
cause,  and  race  against  race,  and  section 
:igalnst  .'section,  and  peneralion  against  gen- 
eration, by  the  mean  and  .selfish  spirit  of 
partisanship. 

In  this  critical  period  of  our  national 
history,  every  American  should  be  thank- 
ful that  such  a  man  occupies  the  Presi- 
dency. Because  of  the  significance  of  the 
President's  remarks  m  these  days,  I  ask 
to  insert  them  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Governor  Kerner.  Mr.  Mayor, 
Dick  Daley,  Governor  Shapiro.  General  Clark, 
Colo.nel  Arvey.  Members  of  the  delegation  of 
Chicago — one  of  the  finest  delegations  in 
all  the  Congress — my  fellow  Democrats, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

First,  on  behalf  of  Mrs,  Johnson  and  my- 
self, I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
you  for  this  wonderful  welcome  I  never 
really  realized  that  withdrawal  pains  could 
be  so  pleasant.  For  a  minute,  while  you  were 
standing  there.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  I 
thought  that  I  had  leaped  ahead  of  time  to 
that  other  hall  over  by  the  stockyards.  But 
then  I  realized  who  I  was — the  President — 
not  the  'Vice  President,  nor  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

As  we  Lame  in  down  here  tonight,  I  saw 
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{our  of  your  yount;  men  uui  there  shouting. 
w:th  their  pl.ioarcl&  Tlie\  were  velUnu;  "thief, 
-scmmdrel  :iikI  iiuirtlerrr"  .incl  .Norne  ulher 
u^ly  tiiimes  Uiat  1  (.iiiiiiot  repeat  to  this 
iiictleiire 

My  Secret  Service  detail,  Mr  Mayor,  .ind 
ymir  CviU>iiel  Riley  both  .^eerned  to  be  slightly 
al.irmed  .iiid  I  had  to  tfll  them  ttiHl  it  wits 
'>iil>-  as  iteurlv  «s  I  cull  Id  judge — lour  oul- 
ut-tuwii  Uemucrutic  lenders  working  ^o  unite 
the  Purty  Colonel  Riley  readily  .is*iired  -ill 
of  us  th.it  they  could  not  tnive  been  Chicago 
Ueniocr.ils. 

Miiyor  Daley    we  are  so  i;lad  thiit  you  .lAked 

:^  u)  come  .Ml  of  you  ha\e  honored  u*  by 
liKinK  us  here  tonlf^hl  I  .im  .•«)  primd  und 
so  happy  to  sh.ire  your  honors  .tnd  the  i^reut 
pr;de  that  you  pec^ile  of  Chici^fiu  leel  iMth 
yuur  >;reat  Mavor  .ind  my  true  .ind  luyjl 
tnend  tor  many  years 

I  not  only  want  to  'hfink  Dick  .ind  Mrs 
Daley  .ind  their  wonderful  tamlly  from  the 
biittom  of  my  heart,  but  Mr.s.  Johnson  and 
I  will  .ilways  be  xreatful  lor  the  ^tien>{lh 
that  their  loyalty  and  their  cooperation  and 
their  ste.idfastness  lia\e  t;lven  us  e\pry  htep 
of  the  .vay-  all  these  years,  .ill  along  the 
road. 

Goveriiiir  Kerner  and  Governor  Shapiro. 
General  Clark  I  want  lo  thank  you,  loo  I 
want  to  explain  that  I  came  out  here  tonight 
lo  repay  part  ol  my  debt  Mayor  Daley  ex- 
tended Uii.-.  luvltallon  to  me  iaat  \ear.  John 
Bailey  my  beloved  chairman  dI  the  Nation. il 
Committee  renewed  .t  >e\eral  times  1  prem- 
ised lo  attend  When  I  make  a  promise.  I 
try  to  keep  i; 

Now  -.ome  Clilc,ii;o  newiipa;:>ers  have  Ue»T» 
wunderlns  if  there  is  .iny  \ery  .■special  sls- 
nlhcance  to  my  \lsit  here  tonight  But,  (us  1 
told  t.he  Mayor  .is  Ae  lame  up  the  .steps,  the 
.inswer  'o  that  is  quite  .simple  Dick,  I  just 
do  enjoy  coming  to  Party  dinners  bec::<use 
I  used  to  be  in  [jolilits  mv.selJ 

I  .im  here  toniKht  to  ^,peak.  not  .u.  a  lei- 
low  Democrat,  but  to  speak  to  you  .is  a  (fel- 
low American.  I  have  i-ome  to  talk  to  vou 
.ibout  the  tests  ■>'  'Uir  times — and  the  tttist 
of  our  parties.  \ 

F^T  more  than  UK)  years,  both  of  our  par- 
ties— Democrat  and  Republican — have  UrUwn 
endunng  .strength  from  leaders  who  liive 
ktiiiwn  the  .shores  of  these  l.ikes  and  ♦ho 
have  walked  the  ^{rass  ul  these  Middle  West- 
ern plains  I 

In  .1  time  of  da  iger  and  dh  ision  !or  .\nter- 
ica.  It  was  from  the  prairies  ol  Illinois  that 
the  nation  heard  the  counsel  >>f  unity  «nd 
compassion  from  the  .-itrong  Republican 
voice  ol   .Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  our  times — when  danger  confrDnte<|  us 
.md  confronted  .ill  mankind— It  was  f«om 
these  same  pr.iiries  that  we  and  the  wqrid 
were  iii.spired  by  "he  counsel  of  sanity  tnd 
cod  sense— trtim  the  brave  and  eloquent 
,ind  wise  Democratic  heart  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son. I 

In  this  vital  year,  is  we  ipproich  our  na- 
tional decision  together.  I  believe  thai  llhe 
example  jf  such  men  from  the  heart |  of 
.America  must  be  the  example  that  govorns 
.-America  s  head.  ' 

When  this  Republic  was  born.  Thomas 
Jefferson  looked  -ibuut  it  the  energy  ind 
the  creativity  that  stirred  .imong  the  peo- 
ple m  the  first  years  of  our  ireedom  He  ts-as 
excited  and  he  was  Inspired  at  what  he  afaw. 
He  wrote  to  a  Iriend  He  said:  •It  is  uWe  ,\ 
new   tune  ' 

He  could  ha\e  been  writing  abotit  our  tjwn 
cl.v.- 

No  man  could  serve  where  I  h.ive  served 
now  :or  more  than  four  years  and  five  l6ng 
months — m  this  «reai  office  of  .ill  the  lieo- 
p:e — without  sensing  that  we  .ire  once  aglaln 
in   "a   new   time" 

Vet,  there  are  tears  and  doubts  and  sus- 
picions ^nd  que>tions. 

There  .ire  young  men  and  women  wont^er- 
;ng  il  there  :s  a  place  for  them  In  »  world 
that    they   did    not   make — in   n    world    tjiat 


they  deeply  yearn  to  make  lar  better  than 
they  think  it  Is. 

There  .ire  mothers  and  lathers  In  every 
l.tnd  and  I  am  one  of  those  fathers  ,ind  she 
Is  one  of  those  mother* — who  despise  war 
Vis  their  children  despise  it 

I  will  devote  all  of  my  days  and  all  of  my 
powers  ahd  all  of  my  energies  lo  winning 
the  peace  that  is  the  prayer  of  every  single 
.American   lamlly. 

There  are  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
.vhose  souls  rage  each  day  against  the  bare 
walls  and  the  bleak  windows  of  their  lives — 
where  the  sunlight  of  hope  seldom  ever 
shines. 

But  the  .story  of  our  land — America,  the 
beautiful—  the  story  of  our  times— Tlie 
United  States  of  America — is  not  a  dismal 
story  of  wrongs  without  end  Here  in  America, 
.IS  nowhere  rise  since  time  began,  we  .ire 
striving  pagerly  to  let  the  .sunlight  ^hlne 
,ipon  all  of  our  people  Because  that  l.<  what 
.America  is  all  about 

Step  by  -tep.  \ear  by  year,  we  are  moving 
out  of  the  darkness  .md  out  of  the  shadows, 
out  into  a  new  <lay  of  light  and  justice  for 
all  of  our  people 

True,  our  six'iety  does  still  bear  burdens 
iiid  scars  irom  time-;  long  before  .my  of  us 
were  born.  We  cannot  correct  the  injustice 
of  centuries  in  a  matter  of  hours  or  days  or 
months  But  we  are  on  our  way  and  we  have 
.icted  to  relieve  tho.-^e  burdens  and  to  heal 
those  wounds.  Nowhere  else — in  no  other 
.^iclety  on  this  earth  are  .so  many  so  devoted 
lo  leaving  this  earth  better  than  they  found 
It 

I  .i»k  you.  IS  there  .myone  m  the  room  to- 
night who  would  trade  where  you  are  for 
where  you  were  4* hen  you  <lisco«ered  this 
land?  It  is  this  purpose  that  is  throbbing 
•hrough  our  Republic  tonight 

It  must  ije  seried  With  God's  help.  It  will 
be  served 

nie  progress  of  America  is  the  achievement 
of  a  nation  that  Is  iinihed:  not  a  nation  in 
lockstep.  not  a  nation  where  .ill  men  must 
tlilnk  alike  or  act  alike  or  vote  alike — but  a 
nation  111  which  the  labors  ,ind  the  talenti 
ol  the  people  make  common  cause  toward 
common  ^joals. 

Our  parties  .s-id  our  politics  must  ever 
serve  this  purpose  They  must  never  be  per- 
mitted to  <ii\  ide  or  to  divert  us  from  the  goal 
ii  one  .America. 

In  ^aymg  this  to  you.  my  friends,  tonight. 
I  im  only  repeating  the  wisdom  .ind  the 
-.varninps  ct  creai  Americau.T  throughout  all 
•1  i.ur  hiJtorv  From  the  rirst  days  of  the 
Republic  :o  our  times,  the  leaders  who  have 
loved  America  have  warned  continuously 
.igamsi  the  tiuisive  spirit  oi  faction  and  spe- 
tial  interests  Every  generation  of  Americans 
must  heed  that  warning. 

However  .-.trong  we  may  be,  nowever  pros- 
perous we  are  however  just  Its  purposes  or 
liowever  noble  its  causes,  no  Nation  can 
long  endure  when  citizen  is  turned  against 
citizen — when  cl.iss  is  turned  against  class- 
when  cause  IS  turned  .igainst  cause — and 
race  against  race- and  section  against  sec- 
tion— and  generation  :igainst  generation 
by  the  mean  and  selfish  spirit  of  partisanship 
The  decisions  that  we  must  make  this 
year  ire  .imong  the  most  vitally  important 
decisions  that  .Americans  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  lace  Perhaps  more  than  any 
time  in  all  of  our  past,  we  -hall  be  choosir.g 
our  future— and  we  .ihall  be  choosing  the  lu- 
'ure  of  '>ur  children. 

The  trial  ol  our  course  and  our  wisdom 
will  continue  lar  beyoud  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  Vietnam. 

The  test  of  our  compassion  will  continue 
long  after  the  .irdeal  of  our  streat  cities 

Through  all  the  ten  thousand  tomorrows 
of  this  century,  the  generations  of  .Americans 
who  are  living  now — and  those  who  wiU 
live  later — will  .iwake  each  morning  Into  a 
new  world  In  that  new  world,  each  day  may 
bring  challeni-e — and  I  hope  will  bring  prom- 
ise. 


If  the  challenges  ..n  to  be  met  — a  i.ie 
promises  .ire  to  be  realized-  then  America's 
political  parties  must  oecome  ii.e  guardians 
of  all  the  pe<<i  le. 

.Atnencu  will  not  be  served  by  parties  which 
only  serve — or  refuse  tu  ^erve-  tho»e  m  busi- 
ness, or  those  in  labor,  cr  those  in  ai^rlcul- 
ture,  or  those  m  a  specmc  minorit\  or  those 
m  the  cities,  or  those  of  one  race  or  ■  ne  heri- 
tage or  one  faith  We  can  and  we  must  move 
on  the  broad  highway  toward  greatness  as 
a  Nation  only  it  the  parties  ihetnsehes  are 
broad  and  open,  receptive  to  all  and  always 
responsive  lo  .ill  of  the  people 

Our  politics  today  i»  changed — .aid  it  is 
clianglng.  Our  i-s.suos  are  new  Our  .iLijnments 
.ire  new  Our  .-lyles  are  new  Our  .slogans 
.ire  new  And  all  of  this  is  good  — Jor  it  re- 
flects and  It  aerves  the  changes  that  are 
being  wrought  by  .America's  liwr.  .,dvances 
II:  the  world  But  the  purpose  ui  our  politics 
.s  not  ch.iiiged.  .md  it  must  not  change- - 
1  .r  I'.y.n  purpose  i.-;  to  t.erve  the  unity  of  all 
of  our  people  till  of  the  time. 

In  thus  time  and  at  this  pl.ice — here  in 
this  great  City  of  Chicago — with  ti.e  pres- 
ence of  these  deviated  leaders,  it  is  titting  to 
recall  the  words  ul  one  of  our  great  American 
leaders  .Abraham  Lincoln,  when  i.c  spoke  110 
years  ago  in  a  small  Illinois  town  He  was 
then  referring  to  tne  authors  ol  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
this  to  say: 

■  Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew 
the  tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants 
So  they  established  these  great  self-evident 
truths  that  when  in  the  distant  ivi'ure  some 
man.  t^ome  faction,  some  interest,  should  set 
up  the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men,  or 
none  but  white  men.  were  entrled  "o  life. 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  haopmess  their 
posterity  might  look  tip  again  to  t'le  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  take  courage  to 
renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began   ' 

So.  not  as  partisans,  not  as  Democrats,  and 
not  as  Republicans,  but  only  and  always  as 
.\mericans  let  us  look  to  the  good  tr.at  has 
been  wrought  Let  us  look  to  the  victories 
that  have  been  won  for  all  of  our  people 
Let  us  look  ,it  how  far  we  have  come  .md 
how  lar  we  must  go  Let  \is  look  at  the  prog- 
ress that  our  grandfathers  and  our  fathers 
have  made  since  they  came  to  these  shores 
Let  us  look  to  the  advances  that  we  have 
made  together  in  unity  and  in  understand- 
ing and  let  us.  too  take  courage — to  renew, 
and  to  sustain,  that  "battle  vhich  our 
fathers  began  " 

When  I  ralked  to  the  Mayor  late  this  after- 
noon and  he  asked  me  again  ic  reconsider.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  been  engaged  the  last 
several  days  m  .i  complete  reassessment  .f 
my  own  personal  situation.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  stood  today  just  where 
I  stood  last  year  when  he  first  Invited  ine.  I 
told  him  I  wotild  !  «.•  l.ere 


PRKSIDENT  JOH.NSO.N    N-AM?S   AliLE 

-  succESSOK      ro     .\.ml;a<.-ai)ok 

GOLDBERG 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as-k 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia'.' 

Th^re  w  as  no  objection 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  P.esident 
Johnson  has  chosen  an  exceptionally 
qualified  person  as  .Ambas.sador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  .succeed  Arti.U!'  Gold- 
bere— Georjte  W.  Ball,  former  Under 
■Secretary  of  State. 

Georite  Ball's  .service  to  .America  ha.s 
been  long  and  productive.  His  'Aork  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  ,s:ar.s  three 
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(itcadt'.s-  tiuniii:  !!;i'  tiinc  o!  war  ar.d  of 
peaci'. 

Hi.s  .-'ervioc  t)  the  .Allied  cause  riuriim 
World  War  II  earned  b.im  the  .special 
commendation  ol  nvo  nation.s — and  his 
service  to  couiitry  during  peacetime  has 
been  equally  distiniiiushed. 

.As  Under  Secnnary  df  State  under 
Prt'sidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  he  was 
iiUimatily  unnhed  m  tlie  siiapinu  of 
.Airicricau  lorei^^n  iiohcy  lor  5  years.  His 
j)i'rspt.'Cti\e  and  rational  approach  to  for- 
eiun  atfaiis  won  him  the  admiration  of 
his  Nation— and  ut  his  President.  Lyndon 
li.  Johnson. 

llis  loiT-:  i  xperience  m  Government,  his 
skillful  ability  as  a  diplomat,  and  his  abil- 
ity lo  articulate  Atnerica's  hopes  for 
world  peace  w  ill  serve  him  well  before  liu- 
I'nited  Nations. 

He  inherits  a  iJosition  i.eld  by  a  distm- 
uislied  successor — Aithur  Goldber^,  Mr. 
Cioldbt>rc  lelt  the  prestif^e — and  ijcr- 
manency — ul  the  Supreme  Court  to  serve 
in.s  country  m  tlie  cause  ol  mternatiorial 
peace — and  he  ser\ed  that  cause  with 
-:ieat  tlisiiiiction.  The  United  Nations  lias 
lately  had  a  more  vraorous  and  i^ersua- 
.^i\e  advocate  for  freedom. 

Tht'  Umttd  States— and  the  United 
NaiU)ns — aie  fortunate  to  have  in  Georcrc 
W,  Ball  an  able  successor  lo  Ambassador 
Goldbei'L'. 

Till'  Nation  wishes  Georue  Ball  well  in 
the  arduous  ijosiiion  he  is  about  to  tis- 
.sume 


I.KAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimou.s  cnr.sent.  lea\e  (j1  ab- 
sence was  tiranted  to; 

Mr.  Willis,  lor  the  period  May  1  to 
May  7.  1968.  i-n  account  of  ufficial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr,  Kyros  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert', lor  today,  un  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  G.^LiFi.ANAKis  at  the  request  of 
Mr  .ALBERT',  tor  tlic  remainder  of  the 
'Aeek.  on  account  of  official  business. 

.Mr.  CoRMAN.  lor  .April  29.  1968.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business — Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  lollowing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entered,   was  granted   to: 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  MvRPHv  ot  New  York  <  at  the  I'e- 
quest  of  Mr.  Montgomery  i,  for  1  hour. 
May  1:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  Randall,  for  1  hour,  Wednesday. 
May  8,  1968;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  uiid  mclude  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  v^as  granted  to; 

Mr.  SiKES  m  five  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  lollowir.g  Members  'at  the  re- 
(jucst  of  Mr,  Kuykendall  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;  ' 

Mr.  MiZE. 

.Mr  Kuykendall. 


Mr.  Springer  m  two  mstatices. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Quillen  m  loui-  instances. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  twt.i  mstaiices. 

Mr.  SCHWENC.EL. 

Mr.  Rhodes  tif  .Arizona  hi  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gt'DE. 

.Mr.  Utt. 

-Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Derwinski  m  two  n^.staiices. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  instances. 

'The  following  .Members  at  the  n- 
o.uest  of  Mr.  Montcomehy  '  and  to  includi^ 
extraneous  matter;  ' 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  LuNC.  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  Hanna  m  three  instances, 

Mr.  Gallagher  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Aspinall. 

Mr,  Barrett. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr,  Hebert. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances, 

Mr,  Wolff. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr,  Morris  ol  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hathaway, 

Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  m  two  insiances. 

Mr,  Patten. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Blainik  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERP.ED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  ilie  lollowing 
title  was  taken  Irom  the  Spcakcr'.s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  lollows; 

S.  013.  .An  act  I'j  amoiiti  p:irt  III  ■,!  'lie 
ir.terstate  Commerce  .^ct  'c  jjrovide  !<jr  the 
recording  ot  trust  agreements  :ind  other  evl- 
iiences  ui  equipment  ititiebledness  ol  water 
rarriers.  and  for  other  jitirposes;  to  the  ('(jui- 
.•niitee  on  Interstate  ;ind  Foreign  Commerce 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Irom  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  .Administration,  leported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  ol  the  Hou.se  ot 
tlie  following  title,  winch  'vas  theieupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2434,  .\n  ,ici  lor  the  reliei  oi  Nora 
.Austin  Hendnck.'-oii 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Irom  tiiC  Connnnt.e 
on  House  .Administration,  i  epoited  that 
tiiat  committee  did  on  this  day  ijresent 
to  the  President,  for  his  apjjroval.  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  lollowing  titles  ; 

H.K  15344  hn  act  to  iimend  section  I4ibi 
'  i  the  Federal  Reserve  .Act,  as  a.mended.  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  ut  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purcl'-ase  U.S,  obligations 
directlv  from  the  Treasury;  and 


HR  \5MiH  .An  act  \o  aiunu;  the  N..lional 
School  Lunch  .Ac  t  to  ttrengtlien  .iiici  ixpaiid 
lo<jd  service  programs  tor  i  Inldieu,  .iiid  lor 
other  ]mrpo-e~ 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  MONTGOMERY,  Mr  Speaker,  I 
n'.cjve  lliat   the   House  do   now   ad,iourn 

Tii(>  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  1  o'clock  and  36  imiiutes  |),in,',  the 
House  adiourned  until  tomori'ow.  Tues- 
day,  .April   :-!0.    1968.   tit    12   (j'clock   noon 


EXECUTIVE  {  0\LMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  2  u:  rule  XXIV.  fxecutive 
communications  were  taken  :  rom  the 
Speaker's  table  and  lelerred  as  iullows; 

178(1  .A  letter  troll)  'lie  ( 'oiiipt  rolic'-  Cii-n- 
1  ral  Ml  ilie  I'nited  Si.ite-  •  r,! lismit !  :iil'  ,i  re- 
port oi  problems  :ii  de\  clopinL'  the  I'er',lii!)g 
missile  system  nidir.it  inu'  a  iiced  Oir  iieiter 
romniunication  ,  iiioim  Artnv  ntliciah,  IJe- 
ptirtnient  ol  the  .Xrmv  '.•,  'he  (oniniit'ec  on 
Government  Oper.it ions 

:78!  .A  letter  irom  tlie  .'-erretirv  '.I  .Agri- 
I  iiUure.  traiisniittinLT  a  dralt  ol  j)roposed 
legi.slation  to  provide  rontinumg  legislation 
lor  inalnlaminc  larni  niconie,  stabilizing 
I)rifes  and  assuring  ,ideqiiaie  .Mipplie.-,  ol  ag- 
ricultviral  lommodii  !.■-  '  ,  '  ne  (onimit'ee  r  n 
.Agncultuie 

1782.  .A  .ifer  Iro'in  ;iie  ,^i-'rel,iry  ol  Ue- 
lense,  ir.iijsmittinf  .oi  inn-  I  mi  the  report 
ol  the  nrst  (|Uadrennial  re \  lew  ol  'iiilllary 
iijmpensation,  on  an  interiin  basis,  jiursviani 
to  the  provisions  ol  27  USC  1008.  to  the 
t'ommiltee  on  Armed  Ser\ii'e^ 

1783.  A  letter  !  rom  'he  Uejiuly  .Assistant 
.Secretary  •!  Uelense  i  I'r,'perlies  and  Instal- 
lations), tr.uismiinm.'  ,'  liolincation  ol  the 
lijcation.  oaliire  .oid  e.slimaled  cost  of  an 
additional  l.iriimes  |jrojecl  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  lor  the  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant 
to  the  [irovisions  ol  10  Lt  S  C  2233a(  I  i  and  to 
'ho  authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  to  t!ie  Committee  on  .Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1784  A  letter  Irom  the  .Secretary  of  State. 
iransmittrng  the  1,5th  report  ol  tlio  Depart- 
ment ol  Sl.ito  on  us  activities  under  the  Ked- 
I  ral  Properly  and  .Administrative  .Services 
.Act  ol  1949.  covering  'lie  calendar  year  1967. 
pursuant  to  the  jirovisions  of  Public  Law 
81  l.")2;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1785.  A  letter  Irom  the  Deputy  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
dralt  of  iirop:;sed  legl.sliitioii  to  loniincmor- 
aie  the  lOOlh  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  'Yellowsicne  National  Park  by  pro- 
•  iding  lor  the  national  park  ceiitentiial.  and 
I'.r  other  ourpoEes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1786.  .A  letter  Irom  'he  Chairman.  Wath- 
lagton  .Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority, 
Tansnmting  ihe  hrst  annual  report  ol  the 
Auihoruy.  lor  calendar  year  1967.  jiursuani 
•o  the  provisions  ol  Public  Law  89-744:  to 
'he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1787.  -A  letter  f.''om  tl:e  Postmaster  Gen- 
'■ral.  'ransmittlng  a  dralt  ui  proposed  legis- 
lation to  repeal  .ection  1727  of  tiile  18. 
United  .states  Cede,  so  i!s  to  permit  prosecu- 
tion of  postal  employees  lor  :ailurc  to  remit 
postage  due  coliecticjiis.  under  the  po,stal  em- 
bp:-t7.1emeni  statute,  section  1711  ol  title  18. 
foiled  suites  Code:  n  the  Committee  on  the 
Jucueiury 

1788.  A  letter  Irom  the  PoStma.sier  (ien- 
'■ral.  'rar.snir.ting  u  dralt  of  proposea  I'^L'tsla- 
tion  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
eii'uer  into  certain  service  contracts  i^r  jjcri- 
ods  not  exceeding  4  years,  and  lor  ot.her  pur- 
jjoses.  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Odire  and 
Civil  Service 

1789.  A  letter  Irom  'he  director,  the  -Amer- 
ican Legion,  ■.ransmiitiiig  a  .-tatement  of  h- 
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imnclitl  condltKia  <'f  'he  Amerl(-/i!i  I.e^lon  a« 
of  December  Jl  1967  pur8uar:t  -.u  -he  pro- 
visi.>ns  of  Its  charter  to  the  Conimlttee  on 
Veterans'  AtTutrs 

1790  A  letter  Irom  the  Secretary  i>f  State, 
transmitting  i  draft  uf  proposed  legislation 
to  .-arry  "ut  the  obllifatlons  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  CofTee  Agree- 
ment 1968  sii{iit-d  .It  New  York  on  March  i\. 
1U68  ind  (ur  cither  purptjses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  .iiid  Mean* 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTFK   ON   PUB- 
LIC  BILX^   AND   HKrfOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  24. 
1968.  the  followinc:  bill  was  reported  on 
April  25.  1968 

\Tr  PKKKINS  ConajTilttee  "n  Education 
uid  L.thor  H  R  16729  A  bill  to  extend  for  2 
years  -ert.iln  pmirnims  prc.vldlni^  >uislstance 
to  students  it  aistltutions  of  hii?her  e<luca- 
tlon,  to  miidlfv  «iich  projframs.  <ind  to  pro- 
%'lde  for  plannlni?.  evaluailun  and  Adequate 
teadtlme  in  suih  programs  'Kept  No  1319i 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whale 
Huuse  on  'he  State  of  the  Union 

\^\,t>rr.ittCd  April  29    1'J68\ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees'  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pri(Uin«  und  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows 

Mr  P.^TMAN  Committee  an  Banking  and 
Currency  HR  13217  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
.ipproprlatlnn  of  8200  million  for  a  U.S.  coti- 
tributlon  tn  multll.iter.il  «.peclul  funds  df  the 
.\siun  Development  Bank  with  :imenclment 
I  Rept  No  liJOi  Referred  to  the  Committee 
iif  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  V 

Mr  BARING  Committee  on  Interior  md 
Iiiiular  AtTairs  H  R  13514  .\  bill  to  designate 
the  San  tiabriel  WUdernesa.  Anjjeles  N«ttonal 
Forest  in  the  State  "t  Callforni.i  Rept  .No 
1321 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  H"M=.e  •■»  "he  state  'if  the  Union 

Mr  PHILBIN  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R  i783  A  bin  to  .imend  titles  10.  14. 
.ind  17  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
L'onllnement  .irid  treatment  of  offenders 
.igainst  the  UnKorm  Ctxle  of  Military  Justice 
I  Rept  No  1322 1  Referred  to  the  Oiminittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  .Stale  of  the 
Union 

Mr  HALEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .-Vtfairs  HR  15225  .\  bill  to  place 
;n  trust  status  i-ertain  Unds  on  the  Wind 
tilver  Indi.in  Resen.-atlon  in  WsominK  (Rept. 
N)  13231  Reierred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union 

Mr  H.ALEY  Committee  on  Interior  .ind 
Insular  .Affairs  S.  391.  An  act  to  .umend  liie 
ict  of  Manh  1.  1933  1 47  Stat.  1418).  entitled 
\n  .tct  to  permanently  set  iside  certain 
lands  in  Utah  ,is  an  addition  to  "he  Navajo 
Indian  Reser-. ation  .ind  for  other  purptises" 
I  Rept.  .No  13241  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou!.e  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union 

Mr  H.ALEY  Committee  .m  Interior  md 
Insular  .MTalrs  S,  1173  \n  act  to  convey 
certain  federally  owned  lands  to  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  i  Rept 
No  13251  Referred  to  tJie  Committee  of  the 
vvrii.)le  House  on  'he  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Committee  on 
Interior  .ind  Insul.u-  Atlalr*  .S  3033  An  .ict 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion for  contlnuinif  work  m  the  Mlssoiul 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
'Rept  No  1326 1  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  .md  resolutions  v^eie  introduct-d  and 
-everally  referred  as  follows; 


By    .Mr     BHAUK.M.A-^ 

HR  16848  A  bill  t  ■  .s-,it..i,sh  .i  National 
Science  and  Technol"g>  ivnter  for  Crime 
Prevention  and  Control,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  16849  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
State*  Code,  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
the  manufacture,  advertisement  for  intro- 
duction into  interstate  rommerce  of  motor 
vehicle  master  keys,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    CONYERS 

H  R  16850  .\  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
.  .f  50-cent  plei-es  in  recognition  of  the  out- 
stiindltiK  services  ol  the  Reverend  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  to  the  cause  of  the  Individ 
ual  rights  .md  the  equality  of  men;  to  the 
Comrruttee  on  Banking  iind  Currency. 

H  R  16851  A  bill  to  increase  the  funds  au- 
thorized tor  existing  prr^rams  to  build  low- 
and  moderate-lnoome  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Bv  Mr   DINOELL 

H  R    16852    A   bill   to  amend  nectlon   II   of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  aa 
.imended.  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Bv   Mr    CiALLAC.HER 

H  R  15853  \  bill  to  amend  section  341  of 
the  Public  He.nlth  S<-rvlie  Act  to  authorize 
not  more  than  six  .iddltlonal  hospiul  centers 
lor  the  treatment  and  care  of  drug  ;iddicis, 
.Uid  lor  other  purposes  to  ihe  Committee  on 
Inierstnte  .ind  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv   Mr    CiARDNER 

H  H  16854  .\  bill  to  ;iniend  title  5  United 
-Stales  Code,  to  impose  prohibitions  on  the 
employment  by  the  Fwlcral  Ciovernment  or 
District  of  Columbia  >;ovcrnmenv  of  persons 
convicted  of  engugln;^  In  riots  .md  certain 
other  ;ictlvltle8  involving  violence  and  civil 
dUorder.  .ind  lor  other  purpi;«es;  to  the  Com- 
rmttce  on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr    HALL 

H  R  16855  A  hill  to  :imend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  10  authorize  an  .\sslsiant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Health  .■XfTairs.  and 
other  purposes,  to  the  ("ommlttee  on  Armed 
Services 

Bv  Mr    HAMILTON 

HR  16856  .K  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  .\ct  in  order  to  allow  an  option  In  the 
adoption  of  advances  in  time  in  certain  cases, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ,ind  Foreign 
C.)mmerce 

Bv  Mr  HANLEY 
HR  16867  \  bill  to  .imend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  .iddltlonal 
immigrant  visas  available  lor  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  .ind  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   HATHAWAY 

HR  16858.  .\  bill  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  as  re- 
quired b>  the  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1086  of  the  !M>th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  .Xdtninlstratlon. 

By    Mr     KUYKENDALL    i  f or    himself, 
Mr     Bla.vton     and   Mr     EvrRcm  : 

HR  16859  A  bill  to  permit  the  rity  of 
.Memphis.  Tenn..  to  count  expenditures  In 
connection  with  the  Beale  Street  interceptor 
sewer  .is  local  ^Tants-ln-ald  to  certain  urban 
renewal  projects,  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr  MINTSH. 

H  R.  16860  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  rrom  $600 
•o  J1.200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  "he  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
md  Means 

B>  Mr   PERKINS 

HR  16861  A  bill  :o  .imend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  ,\ct  of  1937  to  provide  that  a 
.^pt^use  otherwise  qualtned  may  become  en- 
titled to  ,1  :ull  spouses  annuity  at  age  55; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 


Hv  Mr    RANDALL 
HR    16862    .^   Dill   ••■  recjuire  person.s  hold- 
ing  clemoiistratlons    on    Federal    property    or 
In   the  District  of  Columbia  tii  i>o6t   ,i   bond 
to  cover  rertain  costs  of  such  demonstration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  RODINO 
HR     16863    K  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Ndtlonallty  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROYBAL 
H  R    16864    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persiins  Injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR     16865     A    bill    to   provide    for    the    Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  lale  Dr    Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ;    to  the 
Committee  on  Po>t  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  .Mr  SHRIVER 
H  R    16866    A   1)111   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Commerce   to  conduct   research   and 
development  programs  to  lncrea.se  knowledge 
of    torn  idoes.   .'quail   lines    .md   other  .severe 
l<jcal  storms,  to  develop  methods  f.ir  detect- 
ing St  Tms  for  prediction  and  .idvance  warn- 
ing, and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a    National    Severe    Storms    Service:     to    the 
Committee  on   Interstate  and  Foretpn   Com- 
merce 

Bv  Mr  WATKINS: 
H  R  16867  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the  holding 
of  court  by  the  U  S  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadel- 
phi.i  or  Its  environs:  to  the  ConMnlttee  on 
the  Judlciarv 

By  Mr.  WATSON 
HR  16868  A  bill  to  require  an  .ippUcant 
for  a  [jermlt  to  hold  a  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vlgU  on  Federal  property  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  post  .i  bond  to  cover 
certain  costs  of  such  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vigil;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr   WYDLER; 
HR   16869    A  bill   to  provide  that  U.Tyllght 
saving    time   shall    be    •>bserved    "h    .i    year- 
round  iMsls:   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
HR   16870    .\  bin  to  increase  the  penalties 
for    unlawluUy    carrying   a   hrearm    or   other 
deadly  weapon  in   the  District  of  Columbia: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

HR.  16871  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  det.ention  before 
trial  of  a  person  charged  with  a  noncapital 
offense  If  the  court  determines  that  the  re- 
lease of  such  person  poses  a  dancer  to  the 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr   YOUNG 
HR   16872   .\  bUl  to  authorize  a  project  for 
navigation.    Hood    control    and    related    pur- 
poses for  the  Colorado  River  .uid  tributaries. 
Texas;    to   the   Committee   on   Public   Works. 
By  .Mr    EI  LB  ERG 
H3   Res   1248    Joint  resolution  ..uthonzlng 
the     President     to    proclaim    annually    the 
fourth  day  of  .\pril   ,ts  .Martin   Luther  King 
Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .NLr    H-\MILTON 
HJ   Res    1249     Joint    resolution    proposing 
.in   .vmetidment    to    the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and   women;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    H.\THA\VAY   i  for  himself.  Mr 
L.\.NcE.v    Mr   STEIGER  of  -Arizona,  and 
Mr    Johnson  ut   California  1  : 
HJ  Res   1250    Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  temporary  funding  of  the  Einergency 
Credit  j'evolving  F'und:  to  the  Committee  on 
.\griculttire. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY': 
HJ  Res  1251  Joint  resolution  propxjslng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
L  nited  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr  NICHOLS: 
H  J  Res  1252.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H  J  Res.  1253.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the    tempwrary    funding   of    the   Emergency 
Credit   Revolving   Fund;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H  J,  Res   1254.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the    temfxjrary    funding    of    the    Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  pnmd;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  HAMILTON: 
H  Con  Res  771.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  convey  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  France 
in  connection  with  the  repudiation  of  its 
International  obligations  undertaken  in  fur- 
therance of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs. 

By  Mr    .XBKRNETHY  I  for  himself,  Mr. 
CiRrFTiN    Mr.   Montgomery,   and   Mr, 

WHITTEN  I   ' 

H  Res  1139  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  use 
(if  certain  Governnipnt  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COLMER   i  for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Lennon I : 
H  Res   1140      Resolution     expressing     the 
tense  of  the  Hou.se  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  certain  Government  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Public   Works. 

By     Mr      GETTYS     i  for    himself.     Mr. 
Htri  t   Mr   McMillan.  Mr  Rivers,  Mr, 
G.^THiNGs.   Mr.    DoRN,    Mr.   Nichols. 
and  Mr    .Sikks  i  ; 
H.  Res.  1141       Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
certain   Government   property;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    HALEY  i  for  himself,  Mr.  Her- 
1 ONG,    Mr     Fi'QUA,    Mi,    Rociais    of 
I^orlda.  and  Mr.  Bennetti  : 
H.  Res.  1142     Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of   the  House  with   respect  to  the  use 
of  certain  Government  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


By    Mr.    LANDRUM    (for    hlmsell.    Mr. 
O'Neal     of     Georgia,     Mr      Davis     of 
Georgia.     Mr.     Brinklet,     and     Mr. 
Stuckey 1 : 
H.  Res.  1143.     Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
certain  Oovernment  property;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (for  himself,  and  Mrs. 
Bolton) : 
H.  Res.  1144.     Resolution     commemorating 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel; 
to  the  Committee  on  FHsrelgn  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  16873.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Ah  Mee 
Qu   Locke    (.Amy  Locke  1:    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  .■\DAMS  i  by  requi-st  i  : 
HR.  16874    .\  bill  lor  the  relu-r  of  Ck'rnian 
D.    Anulacion:     to    the    t'onunmoc    on    the 
Judlciarv. 

Bv  Mr    ADDABBO 
H.R.  l'6875,   A  bill  lor  the  relief  ol  •riioniu.- 
McHugh:  to  the  Coniniutce  on  i  he  Judlciarv 
H.R.  16876.   A    bill    lor    tlie    relief   of    Anna 
Marrossa:  to  the  Comnilltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR   16877.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vno 
Scherma;  to  the  Conunlttep  on  tlie  Judiciary 
By  Mr    ANNrN7.IO 
HR.  16878     A   bill   for  the   relief   of  Dr.  Ho- 
land  .\ng  Llni,  .Mrs.  DomiiiKa  A    v'    I  lin.  Jen- 
nifer Cynthia  Lim.  and   Holantl  I.iin.  Jr  ;    lo 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BLKKV 
H.R.  16879.   .\  bill  lor  the  reliel  ol  Lawrence 
Brink:  to  the  Coninilttee  on  i!ie  Juduiary. 
Bv  Mr.  EDMONDSON 
H.R.  16880.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co,  a  Delaware  corporation,  and 
David  Miller:    to  the  Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  .\flairs     • 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R,  16881.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Nlklta.s 
Baltas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY' : 
H.R,  16882.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cienerosa 
Fusco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    MONTGOMERY: 
HR    16883    A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Marie    Howell:     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN : 
HR.  16884    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Sushll 
Kumar    Verma;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
HR.  16885.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Peter 
Karonls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
HR   16886.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Y'un 
Keum  Park;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER- 
H  R   16887    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Cuthbert 
DaCosta  McClean;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H  R   16888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ,if  Armlndo 
Lopez  Fernandez-de  Carvalho:    to   the  Com- 
niit-teeon  the  Judlciarv 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 


Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  liapers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

296  By  the  SPEAKER-  i'etitlon  of  Richard 
.\  .McQuade,  Hosemmmt.  I'a  .  relative  to  de- 
.sert/crs  Irom  the  U  .S  .■\rmcd  Forces:  to  the 
Comnilltee  on  Armed  Services 

297  Also,  petition  of  fii'orui.i  H, inkers  As,so- 
cialloli,  .Atlanta,  (V.i..  relative  '.)  'he  (iolhir 
drain  ;ind  Its  effect  on  this  criuntry:  lo  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

298.  .Also,  [petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
\  Isors.  San  Joaquin  ("(Ainiy  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Conservation  Di.strlct.  California, 
relative  to  Fcderal-.Suite  conflict  over  water 
riRht-s:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.sular  .'Affairs 

299.  Al.so.  ijetilion  cif  Mrs  Lucille  Dr:ike. 
Chicago,  111  .  relative  to  foreign  nations:  l<) 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

;iO(l  .'Vlso.  petition  of  Mrs  Hattie  Carter. 
Washington.  DC  .  relative  i<j  a  i)ersoiial  in- 
Jury  claim  .leainst  i  he  Government:  lo  the 
Committee  i>n  the  Judlciarv 
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Tlie  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Hon.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Utah,  offered  the 
followms  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another  deliberative  day,  we,  to 
whom  has  been  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  considering  laws  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Government  and  the  rule  of 
the  people,  meet  with  the  plea  in  our 
hearts  that  Thy  spirit  may  be  with  us 
in  our  deliberations. 

In  this  period,  when  our  beloved  coun- 
try is  torn  with  dissension,  when  men 
are  looking  in  everj'  direction  for  solu- 
tions to  our  many  problems,  we  pray  that 
the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who  have  this 
responsibility  may  be  turned  to  Thee, 
that  we  may  search  there  for  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  these  problems.  Bless 
us  that  we  may  search  for  unity  rather 
than  division,  that  we  may  realize  that 
Thou  art  the  giver  of  all  good  and  per- 
fect laws,  and  that  the  best  laws  we  can 


write  win  be  rooted  in  the  laws  that  Thou 
hast  laid  down  over  the  centuries  for 
the  conduct  of  men. 

With  this  prayer  in  our  iiearts.  we 
face  again  our  responsibilities,  asking  for 
Thy  blessing  on  our  efforts,  in  the  name 
of  Thy  Son.  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  26.  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTIONS  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts 
I  Mr.  Brooke),  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vin, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  AFRICA:  AFRI- 
CAN OBJECTIVES  AND  AMERICAN 
POLICY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,   before 
beginning  my  prepared  remarks.  I  wish 
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to  express  my  creat  appreciation  to  a 
[lunibtT  of  distinyuished  tjuests  who  are 
ill  the  Capitol  thio.  moining 

A-ssistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph 
Palmer  and  membtrs  of  his  stafT.  to- 
.'ether  with  many  American  diplomats  at 
embassies  and  consulates  in  Africa,  oon- 
•-iibutrd  immearurably  to  making  my  re- 
cent study  trip  to  that  continent  a  fruit- 
ful learning  experience. 

At  thf  Name  time.  I  am  deeply  urate- 
ful  and  iiinliK  iionored  that  a  number  of 
distinguished  representatives  of  the 
countries  which  I  vi.sued  have  joined  us 
this  morning 

The  peoples  ai:d  leaders  ui  Africa  are 
warm  and  hospitable  Their  courtesy  to 
me  lias  bt-en  unstinting,  and  I  am  t-.\- 
iremely  pleased  that  tliese  distiniiuished 
^iuests  are  able  to  be  with  us  today. 

Mr  President,  early  this  year  I  under- 
'ook  a  study  mission,  on  tx-half  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to 
a  number  of  African  countries  Between 
Januarv  12  and  February  3.  I  visiKd 
Senet:al.  Guinea.  Liberia,  the  Ivory 
Coast  Ghaiia,  Ni-eiia.  Conuo  •  Kin- 
shasa i.  Zambia.  Botswana.  Tanzania. 
Uganda,  and  Kenya  These  countries  en- 
compass approximately  one-half  of  the 
continent  >  population  and  a  major  frac- 
tion of  Its  land  area 

In  a  region  so  vast  and  so  varied,  no 
group  of  states  could  Ij<"  termed  repre- 
.sentative.  and  no  brief  visit  could  pro- 
vide a  deep  and  balanced  knowledge  of 
the  area  But  I  learned  much  during  my 
period  in  .\!rica  Today  I  should  like  to 
discuss  at  some  length  my  principal  ob- 
servations and  conclUi.ions.  concentrat- 
ing ispeciallv  on  some  ot  the  pressing 
issues  and  implications  tor  U.S  policy 
;n  .^fnca  Althuugh  my  limited  ixpen- 
ence  m  .'Africa  permits  iiothinj  more 
than  tentative  and  cuialified  findings  on 
most  counts.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  for 
the  Senate  and  other  elements  of  the 
.■\mencan  Government  to  begin  explor- 
ing problems  m  this  area.  I  hope  that  my 
remarks  may  make  a  useful  start  on 
tins  important  t.isk 

The  purpose  of  my  trip  was  to  study 
economic  development  and  political  con- 
ditions in  the  region  I  was  interested  in 
aiialy/ing  the  U.S.  AID  program  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  role  of  .American 
private  investment  I  also  wanted  to  look 
closely  at  other  sources  of  foreign  invest- 
ment and  :issistance.  most  particularly 
the  programs  of  our  European  allies  and 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  China  I  talked 
with  heads  of  state  and  directors  of  re- 
gional and  Pan- African  economic  orga- 
nizations, and  attempted  to  assess  the 
prospects  for  further  regional  and  multi- 
national cooperation  And  finally.  I  was 
interested  in  the  prospects  for  political 
stability,  not  only  withm  fach  individual 
country  but  also  in  the  larger  context  of 
international  cooperation  within  .Africa. 
In  this  regard,  my  attention  focused  pri- 
marily on  several  known  trouble  zones." 
particularly  the  present  civil  war  in  Ni- 
geria and  the  racial  situation  which  has 
been  smoldering  for  some  '.ime  in  south- 
ern .-Xfrica. 

Let  me  make  clea.  at  the  outset  my 
conviction  that  our  preoccupation  with 
S.TUiheast  .Asia  is  leading  us  to  neglect 
other  areas  of  growing  .significance  in 
the  developing  vvcMid.  My  attempt  to  as- 


sess the  current  status  of  Africa's 
econoHiy  and  (x)luics  irom  this  stand- 
point IS  an  individual  effort  to  insure 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  Asian  conflict 
the  major  i.ssues  in  Africa  receive  atten- 
tion in  the  American  Government  In  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  important  roles 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  can  play 
IS  to  see  that  the  intense  focus  of  our 
Government  on  today's  urgent  business 
does  not  cause  us  to  lo,se  sight  of  other 
questions  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  if 
tomorrow's  affairs  are  not  to  be  even 
more  troubled. 

The  crisis  in  Asia  in  which  we  are  so 
embroiled  today,  was  brewing  at  a  time 
when  our  attention  was  focused  on  other 
matters  on  Europe,  on  the  international 
monetary  system,  on  winning  the  Second 
World  War  For  many  years  Asia  was  re- 
garded as  the  domain  ot  our  allies  m 
Europe,  of  American  mi.ssionanes  and 
businessmen  and  of  a  few  Asian  ex- 
perts" in  the  State  Department 

Today,  the  situation  iias  changed.  We 
are  deeply  involved  m  Asia,  in  a  contest 
that  has  many  fronts  and  many  lami- 
fications.  Now  it  is  Africa  that  is  re- 
garded as  the  domain  of  our  allies  m 
Europe,  of  American  mi.ssionanes  and 
businessmen,  and  of  a  lew  experts  in  the 
State  Department.  We  tend  to  think  of 
-Africa  as  a  maze  of  tiny  independent 
states — 41.  in  tact — which  areeconoml- 
cally  nonviable,  politically  tumultuous, 
and  relatively  outside  the  rangt*--  ot  our 
immediate  national  interest  '^ 

This  IS  not  .so.  Botswana,  one  of  the 
countries  which  I  visited,  is  larger  than 
the  State  of  Texas.  Yet  it  had  never,  in 
almost  2  years  of  independence,  received 
an  official  American  visitor  Another 
state,  with  one-(|uarter  the  territory  and 
ijopulation  of  the  United  States  it.self, 
lias  been  engaged  in  a  bloody  civil  war 
for  many  months,  using  sophisticated 
weapons,  tanks,  and  jet  aircraft  Yet  un- 
til recently  its  plight  had  received  rela- 
tively little  attention  m  the  .American 
press,  despite  the  massacre  of  untold 
thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children 
on  both  :!ides  of  the  conflict. 

In  the  five  states  of  Southern  .Africa, 
over  32  million  people  are  denied  the 
light  to  participate  in  makin'j  the  laws 
by  which,  they  are  governed,  and  are 
^e^rii^ated  .ind  classified  on  a  purely  ra- 
cial basis  Trouble  is  brewing  m  this  area, 
:or.  as  the  wime  minority  governments 
nave  become  more  repressive,  numerous 
".ell-oryanized  liberation  .roups  have 
Turned  to  violence  to  secure  the  rights  of 
tnc  majority  It  behooves  us  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  trends  and  conditions  in 
this  vital  region. 

.Aliica  IS  already  an  imix)rtant  force 
in  .vorld  affairs  and  this  importance  will 
inevitably  increase  as  the  .African  na- 
tions come  into  their  own  The  continent 
IS  three  times  the  size  of  the  United 
States;  it  accounts  for  20  percent  of  the 
land  mass  of  the  world.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  250  miUion  winch  is  larger 
ihan  that  of  the  United  States  It  has  40 
ueicent  of  the  world's  ixitential  !:ydro- 
electric  power:  tj5  percent  of  the  world's 
L'old  supply.  96  |)ercent  of  tiie  world's 
diamonds;  and  at  least  '25  tjercent  of  its 
known  copper  reserves.  In  addition,  large 
deposits  of  offshore  oil  have  been  dis- 
covered   along    the    western    coast    of 


.Africa.  The  bulge  of  West  Africa  notably 
Guinea  and  Ghana,  pus.se.sses  .some  y^l 
Die  vvo.ld's  richest  .sources  ol  bauxite, 
from  wliich  aluminum  is  made  Aliica 
has  twice  the  uncut  loiest  area  ot  t:ie 
United  States,  more  arable  land  and 
tiiazmg  land  than  the  enti.e  S  .viet 
Union  Af.ica,  in  short,  is  a  wealth  of 
untapped  resources.  Its  pie.sent  Iwei  of 
crop  i-roduction  can  be  multiplied  inanv 
time:,  ovei'  by  t!ie  use  of  meclian.ical  im- 
plements, by  improved  methods  of  water 
control  by  using  lertilize's  and  i-<;ecti- 
cides.  and  by  bringing  move  acres  under 
cultivation. 

In  terms  of  conventional  vva;  fare. 
-Africa  occupies  a  strategic  position  in 
the  world  as  well.  During  World  W.-ir  II. 
it  was  irom  North  Africa  tlial  tne  eieat 
battles  were  lought  to  determine  who 
would  control  the  vital  supply  route  of 
Suez,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Gibraltar. 
It  was  Irom  the  Fiencli-sptakmg  -tatis 
to  the  south  that  a  larue  portion  it  the 
supplies  and  reinforcements  weie  de- 
rived. Naval  bases  in  southern  -Africa 
kept  open  the  alternate  supply  ouie 
around  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope 

Even  today.  Europe  depends  heavily 
on  access  to  the  Sue/  Canal  and  the 
Mediterranean  supply  route  for  its  oil 
supplies  This  water  route  is  still  ilie 
most  effective  means  of  exchar.'-'ing 
oods  with  the  nations  to  the  ea.-t — m- 
cludum  such  important  trading  paitiieis 
of  Western  Europe  as  Australia.  India, 
and  New  Zealand.  At  times  when  the  Suez 
Canal  is  clo.sed.  as  it  has  been  .since  1  ist 
year's  Middle  East  war.  the  alternate 
route  around  the  cape  of  .Africa  assumes 
a  new  and  greater  importar.cc  Sout.h 
.Africa  has  the  only  harbor  south  of  the 
Sahara  where  major  naval  and  comnu  r- 
cial  vessels  can  dock,  retuel,  and  .;nder- 
;o  repairs,  though  several  of  the  coun- 
tries of  West  -Africa,  such  as  Seneual. 
Guinea,  Nigeria,  and  the  Ivory  Coast, 
are  deepening  their  shipping  channels 
and  may  assume  a  lamer  role  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Ethiopia.  South  Africa,  and  the  Maia- 
-;asy  Rfpublic  have  coo.ierated  i.i  the 
American  space  promam,  providm-  val- 
uable sites  lor  ladar  and  trackir.u  in- 
.^tallations  Other  .African  states  have 
plaved  helpful  loles  in  a  variety  ot  joint 
scientific,  technical,  and  commercial 
ventures  with  the  United  States. 

African  nations  have  also  attracted  a 
growing  .-hare  of  U.S.  trade  and  riv'st- 
ment  American  private  investment  in 
Africa  now  totals  more  than  .52  billion, 
while  the  volume  of  trade  with  ail  the 
African  .states  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  decade.  Our  annual  exports  to 
Africa  increased  Irom  S623  million  m 
1955  to  SI. 2  billion  in  1964  At  the  same 
time  our  imports  from  Africa  rose  from 
S534  million  in  1955  to  nearly  SI  billion 
m  1964. 

-AH  of  the.se  statistics  are  important 
By    any    yard.stick — economic,    political, 
geographical — .Alncas  role  in  the  world 
is  larye  and  exoandinf. 

The  emergence  of  .Africa  is  part  of  a 
broader  phenomeiion  with,  which  vc  are 
all  familiar,  the  ri.se  of  nationalism  and 
the  struggle  for  independence  in  the 
former  colonies.  In  .Africa  as  elsewhere. 
most  of  tho.se  colonial  territories  have 
now   achieved   their   independence    The 
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end  tf  the  colonial  era  has  transfoimed 
world  I'olitics 

Tlie  r.cw  nations  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  .America  have  chosen  many  jjaths 
to  develiipment  But  in  their  immense 
divers:! V  they  have  .several  things  in 
common:  they  are  poor;  they  are  non- 
white  th.ey  are  for  the  mo.st  part  non- 
Christian;  and  they  contain  by  far  the 
maior  ijortion  of  the  world's  ijopula- 
tion  land  area,  and  natural  resources 

Western  values  and  Western  culture 
predominate  m  a  surprisingly  small 
portion  of  the  world,  and  that  por- 
tion see.ms  to  be  shrinking.  While  West- 
ern culture,  if  assessed  in  material  terms, 
has  iad  a  sustained  impact  throughout 
the  world,  it  can  be  anticipated  from 
present  educational  trends  that  only  a 
declining  proportion  of  the  governing 
(lite  will  in  the  future  be  "Western"  in 
education,  religion,  and  background. 
One  :neasure  of  these  countervailing 
tendencies  is  the  fact  that  within  the 
next  25  years  most  of  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica \.iil  iiot  be  Christian,  but  Moslem. 

Tins  trend  need  not  disturb  us.  'West- 
ern culture  IS  unique,  and  it  is  only  be- 
ing realistic  to  understand  that  no  area 
of  the  world  can  adopt  the  values  of 
anotiu'r  in  toto.  Africa  will  be  itself, 
neiti'.er  Eastern  nor  Western,  but  a  dis- 
tinctive blend  of  tho.se  cultures  together 
with  rs  own.  an  incredible  multiplicity  of 
tribal  and  recional  subcultures.  And 
tiiat  ..-  as  it  should  be.  The  diver.sity  of 
mankind  has  always  been  one  of  its  most 
precu/us  ciualities  .Africa  has  much  to 
contr.bute  to  that  diversity. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  say 
that  -Africa  can  or  should  develop  in 
i>olation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
leaders  of  Africa  lecognize  what  is  also 
obvious  to  non-.Afncan  ob.servers.  that 
AfiiCrt  s  luture  welfare  is  very  much  tied 
to  Its  ability  to  find  a  solid  place  in  the 
v  orld  at  large  If  the  continent  is  to  be- 
come an  arena  ot  human  progress, 
rather  tiian  a  quagmire  of  human 
misery  it  must  enlist  the  good  will  and 
assistance  of  the  more  developed  na- 
tions .And  I  believe  that  the  political  and 
tconomic  interests  of  the  advanced  na- 
tion."^ as  well  as  their  moral  values,  are 
scivec!  by  a  posture  of  ucnerous  co- 
operation with  t!ir  new  states  of  Africa 
and  otiier  continents. 

AFRICAN     I  iB.ji;CTIVF,S     .AND     PRIORITIES 

If  such  cooperation  is  to  be  fruitful. 
those  of  us  m  the  developed  nations  must 
comiirenend  and  respect  the  ob.iectives 
e-tablished  by  the  African  leaders  and 
lieopif  li'.emselvts.  Ten  years  ago.  those 
oo.uctives  could  have  been  summed  up  in 
a  single  word:  independence.  Today 
those  goals  and  the  methods  for  obtain- 
ing them  are  infinitely  more  complex. 

There  are  presently  41  independent 
countries  in  .Africa.  Beginning  with  the 
Sudan  m  1956.  34  of  tnese  countries  have 
obtaiiitd  their  indcioendence  in  the  past 
12  years. 

.African  nations  are,  for  the  most  part. 
in  the  unenviable  and  ambiguous  posi- 
tion of  having  fought  for  and  secured  de 
.lure  iwlitical  independence,  while  re- 
maining dependent  to  a  large  extent 
iil}on  outside  support  for  their  survival 
as  nations.  Independence  is  thus  still  a 
very  real  i-ssue.  while  the  specific  objec- 


tives subsumed  under  that  iieading  are 
more  subtle  and  more  difficult  to  achieve 
than  the  original  i;oal  ot  "a  constitution. 
a  flag,  and  free  elections. ' 

In  the  postindepcndenco  period,  the 
nations  of  Africa  are  striving  lor  Iree- 
dom  from  undue  loi>i-;n  iii!1uenct\  lor 
economic  independence,  lor  a  secure  bar- 
gaining position  in  llie  world  market,  tor 
an  independent  and  constructive  role  m 
dealing  with  world  problems.  .Achieve- 
ment of  these  L'oaLs  requires  the  rapid 
and  efficient  development  of  each  coun- 
try's own  resources  and  capabilities 

Because  such  development  cannot  oc- 
cur where  the  pjiiulalion  l.^  largely  un- 
educated. African  leaders  have  given  liiuh 
priority  to  ma.ssive  ertorts  to  educate  tiieir 
people.  In  many  countries,  tlie  literacy 
rate  is  a  bare  10  or  15  percent  of  the  total 
13opulation.  Thus  the  initial  goal  ol  most 
African  nations  has  bten  to  develop  their 
manpower  reserves  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
field.  In  Nigeria,  the  percentage  (jf 
school-age  children  actually  attendinu 
.schools  has  reached  50  percent  in  tiie 
southern  re'-uons.  In  Liberia.  Presidrnt 
Tubman  iias  undertaken  an  intensive 
program  to  iovae  national  unity  which 
has  focused  un  i  ducatmg  the  tribesmen 
in  the  interioi-  (jl  the  country.  In  Tan- 
zania a  massive  program  is  underwav  to 
prepare  tiie  youtn  of  the  country  tin-  c>/ii- 
structive  i)articii)alion  m  tiie  economic 
and  p.olitical  i)rocesscs  In  most  .African 
countries  the  ijercimta^e  of  tlie  national 
budget  devoted  ti  i  ducation  vanes  any- 
^vhere  from  12  to  30  iJcrcent.  Education 
is.  indeed,  a  ijrimary  concern  ol  all  Afi'i- 
can  leaders.  And  it  is  liable  to  Ijecome 
more  so.  for  already  more  than  50  |jer- 
cent  of  t!ie  population  of  most  .Afi'ican 
nations  is  below  the  age  of  15.  and  tiie 
number  ..f  young  i^eople  is  increasing 
every  year.  .Some  nations  find  that  even 
doubling  tiie  number  of  schools  or  teach- 
ers since  indeiJendence  lias  liardly  al- 
lowed them  to  keep  up  with  tiie  natural 
increa.se:  tiie  inrcent  of  ciiiidren  m 
schools  lias  not  increased  at  all.  Nor  is  it 
enough  simply  to  j^rovidc  an  education. 
Africa's  youtii  iniist  be  educated  :or 
something  if  the  intensive  concentration 
on  primary  and  secondary  ;chooling  is 
to  achieve  its  real  goal.  African  leaders 
are  learning  that  an  educated  iJopulatioii 
with  nowhere  to  I'o  can  be  a  L'reater 
handicap  than  a  population  which  is  90- 
percent  illiterate.  Most  of  the  younc  peo- 
ple who  finish  jinmary  or  secondary 
school  have  not  been  willing  to  return  to 
the  farm.  Positions  must  be  found  lor 
them  in  the  economy,  and  since  the  econ- 
omies of  most  .African  iiations  are  sti.l 
quite  traditional,  these  positions  have  in- 
creasingly been  found  in  the  government 
bureaucracy.  The  result  has  been  an 
overwhelming  concentration  of  relatively 
educated  and  ambitious  young  people  m 
the  government  hierarchy,  with  a  conse- 
quent drain  on  the  governments  limited 
resources  and  a  significant  decrease  m 
the  ability  of  the  'iovernment  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  general  population.  Many 
young  people  in  Africa  take  it  for  ,0  ranted 
that-  the  government  which  educated 
them  and  raised  their  aspirations  now 
has  a  responsibility  to  jjrovide  them  with 
adequate  employment  opportunities. 

The  long-term  solution  to  this  ever- 


tiiowing  problem  is  the  same  for  v  irtually 
all  developing  nations:  diversification  ol 
industry  and  oi  agriculture  This  iias 
ijecome  the  second  great  i.inonty  of  the 
.African  States.  If  more  jobs  become 
available  m  the  iirivate  .sector,  the  pres- 
.-uie  on  government  will  be  lelieved.  and 
tliose  who  acquire  an  education  will  find 
the  kind  ol  productive  employment  which 
tiiey  and  tiieii  i  nintry  ^o  (iesj)erately 
need 

Diversilication  iias  begun,  iind  iias 
taken  many  lorms.  In  Uuanda.  Zambia. 
.iiid  Tanzania,  lor  instance.  i!ie  govern- 
ments liave  undertaken  10  make  agricul- 
ture more  scientific,  to  jirovide  fertilizers 
,ind  iiand  tools  and  new  types  of  seed, 
.Hid  to  instruct  the  larmers  m  their  u.se. 
Tanzania  has  also  been  adamant  about 
telliii'-'  tlieir  students  tiiat  at  least 
50  percent  ol  tiiem  must  laid  einiiloy- 
inent  in  the  agricultural  sector.  It  is 
iioijed  tliat  by  introducing  new  crops  and 
new  methods  ol  hirniing.  tjy  uiilizing  tiie 
:j()od  s'lils  and  favorable  climate,  by  en- 
couraging liie  cievelopment  ot  market- 
ing cooperatives  and  ijy  Ijuilding  loads 
into  tiie  interior  ot  the  country,  the  ag- 
ricultural .sector  may  begin  to  contrib- 
ute Its  full  share  to  the  country's  ex- 
ports, foreign  exchange  ei-irnings.  and 
domestic  savings. 

Divf  r.sification  iias  also  t:iken  tne  form 
.'1  building  mdusiries  ba.sed  on  the  avail- 
.ioiiiiy  ol  domestic  agricultural  i)roducts 
A  country  whicii  i)roduces  cotton  and 
si.>al.  lor  example,  siiould  be  able  to  de- 
velop textile  and  rope  factories  of  its 
own  rather  than  i  xporting  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  purcnasing  tiie  finished  goods 
Ironi  abroad.  Countries  whicii  have  large 
tisiiing  industries,  or  i^roduce  pineapples 
or  cocoa,  are  beginning  to  establish  can- 
ning and  jjrocessmg  lactones  for  tiiose 
ijroducis.  The  advantages  to  the  econ- 
omy are  niultii)le:  the  industries  provide 
jobs  for  the  increasing  iiumber  of  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  m  the  urban 
areas,  as  well  as  |irovlding  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  of  an  educated,  in- 
ciioient  entrepreneurial  class.  The  prod- 
ucts wiiich  are  exported  m  finished  fonn 
Ijrin'j  iiigiier  jirices.  and  are  less  subject 
to  spoilage  and  otiier  types  ot  damage 
which  h.ave  reduced  income  from  ;)r:- 
1 -liable  exports  in  the  past.  And  finally, 
I'ne  manulacture  of  consumer  uoods. 
while  increasing  tlie  need  for  capital 
'ioods.  may,  m  tlie  long  run.  lessen  the 
dependence  ot  ti^cse  nation.s  on  foreign 
imports. 

Within  this  attempt  to  ijroaden  the 
base  ot  the  economy,  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  employment  opportunities  for 
youth  who  liave  l:ieen  properly  trained 
Young  people  who  have  completed 
primary  school  but  have  not  the  means 
or  ability  to  go  on  for  liigher  education 
are  being  encouraged  to  enter  twhnical 
and  vocational  training  schools.  Min- 
istries of  Agriculture  and  of  Economic 
Development  are  training  agricultural 
experts  and  technicians  to  assist  m  the 
expansion  and  development  of  that  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  Some  countries  have 
instituted  ijrograms  for  small  bu.smess- 
inen.  and  young  people  are  being  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  field  of  marketing 
and  sales  which  were  ;)revious!y  the 
exclusive    domain    of    .Asian    or    Middle 
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Eastern     entrepreneurs,     or     of     larse 
Western  concerns 

As  development  has  beKun  within  in- 
dividual African  states,  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  has  turned  increasink;ly  to  the 
likely  advantages  of  retiional  coopera- 
tion Regionalism  itself  has  become  a 
major  objective  of  many  African  lead- 
ers There  are  at  the  present  time  no 
less  than  42  different  multilateral  eco- 
nomic organizations  amf)nt;  the  inde- 
pendent African  States  These  rani?e  in 
size  from  the  African  Development 
Bank,  which  claims  J9  members,  to  a 
cooperative  ai  lanijement  between  the 
Nigerian  and  Ghanaian  .An-ways  One  of 
the  most  successful  lesional  organiza- 
tions ;s  the  East  African  Community 
composed  of  Kenya.  Unanda,  and  Tan- 
zania The  Community  operates  a  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  East  African  Air- 
ways Corp  .  and  joint  communications 
and  port  facilities.  A  common  market 
is  also  in  the  initial  stanes  of  formation, 
and  a  joint  tax  structure  is  beinu  devl.sed. 

Recently,  there  have  been  increased 
efforts  to  overcome  tlie  colonial  frame- 
work and  to  work  together  in  new  re- 
gional urrorrplims  regardless  of  previous 
colonial  status  or  present  staee  of  de- 
velopment. Thus  the  East  African  Com- 
munity :s  leviewmc  the  applications  for 
membership  of  Zambia  Somalia,  and 
Ethiopia  Their  iiiclusiun  m  the  Com- 
munity could  have  ramifications  far 
beyond  the  .ibvious  economic  conse- 
iiuences  Somalia  Ethiopia,  and  Kenya 
!i<ive  been  i-neaced  foi'  years  in  bitter 
border  disputes  and  irredentist  wars 
Hostilities  amon«  some  of  these  states 
were  terminated  as  a  precondition  for 
negotiation  with  the  Community  In  this 
case  tlie  prospect  for  re-^ional  economic 
cooperation  bears  with  it  the  promise  of 
greater  political  stability  as  well 

Taking  then  cue  trom  East  Africa,  the 
nations  of  Wist  Africa  are  also  besin- 
ning  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  West 
African  common  market  While  such  an 
organization  is  in  tiie  future,  there  are 
at  least  some  vteps  tovvard  lemonal  co- 
operation winch  can  be  fak  n  at  tlie 
present  time  Gliana  and  Liberia.  lor  ex- 
ample, liave  been  leaders  :n  ttie  effort  to 
overcome  tile  barriers  ol  iannuage  and 
culture,  and  to  establ'sii  closer  lies  witii 
their  Frencii -speak. n^;  neit'tiLiors.  both 
through  trade  and  aid.  and  through  the 
.sliaring  of  common  facilities  such  as 
Ghana  s  Vulta  River  hydroelectric 
project 

Practically  all  the  African  states  are 
becominiir  aware  of  the  need  to  work  to- 
gether Whether  that  cooperation  takes 
a  general  forni.  such  as  part cpation  in 
the  African  Development  Bank,  or  a 
functional  form,  such  as  inembersiiip  in 
the  Cocoa  Producers'  Alliance  or  the 
Inter-African  Coffee  Organization,  re- 
gional cooperation  seems  to  be  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

Africa  s  goals — independence,  educa- 
tion, economic  diversification,  and  re- 
gional cooperation — merit  our  .support 
Africans  are  grateful  and  Americans  can 
be  proud  that  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed Its  support  lor  .Africa  s  ambi- 
tions in  a  variety  of  constructive  ways. 
But  American  policy  in  Africa  confronts 
a  number  of  difficult  problems  which  de- 
mand more  attention  tlian  we  fiave  yet 


given  tiiem  American  programs  in 
Africa  face  both  obstacles  and  oppor- 
tunities which  deserve  more  resources 
tlian  we  have  yet  supplied 

Mr  President.  I  propose  to  review- 
some  of  tlie  more  critical  aspects  of  these 
programs  and  problems,  and  to  outline 
what  seems  to  me  .some  neces.sary  guide- 
lines for  future  US  efforts  in  Africa. 

f  S       PI>1  ti   Y     AND     )'R(».R»MS     IN      (VrRICA 

The  United  States  has  enjoyed  three 
political  assets  in  its  relations  with 
Africa;  It  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
colonial  power,  it  has  a  large  population 
of  Afiican  descent,  and  it  is  a  nation 
whose  own  democratic  revolution  gave  it 
a  certain  kinsliip  with  the  new  nations. 
From  the  .standpoint  c>f  the  new  African 
states  and  of  this  country,  these  factors 
argued  for  warm  and  cordial  relations. 

But  tho.se  lelatums  have  not  developed 
as  lapidly  ur  as  richly  as  might  have  been 
expected  There  are  many  rea.sons  for 
this,  but  the  dominant  one  has  probably 
been  tlie  problem  of  >ca.W  Ho  many  Afri- 
can states  have  become  independent  so 
(luickly  that  the  United  States  has  not 
been  able  to  cope  with  them  as  effectively 
as  we  might  desire.  This  is  well  illustrated 
bv  the  experience  of  the  US.  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  in  Africa 

In  1958.  there  were  eight  inde^iendent 
African  states.  Ethiopia.  Ghana.  Liberia, 
Libya,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Su- 
dan. Tunisia,  and  the  United  ".Arab  Re- 
public Excluding  South  Africa,  which  is 
re',^ardi"d  as  a  developed  country  and  has 
never  received  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  the  remaining  seven  countries 
.shared  among  them  a  total  of  S86  4  mil- 
lion in  AID  loans  and  grants  Four  years 
later  there  were  J9  independent  African 
states,  at  a  time  when  direct  .American 
assistance  to  all  uf  Africa  totaled  $322  2 
million.  Today  there  are  41  independent 
.African  states,  while  U  S  loans  and 
grants  to  Africa  have  declined  to  S202  2 
million  Thus,  if  US.  assistance  could  be 
computed  on  a  per  country  basis.  Amer- 
ican aid  has  been  steadily  declining  from 
an  average  of  S12  3  million  in  1958  to 
$5  3  million  in  1966.  or  less  than  half  the 
ajnount  available  per  country  only  8  years 
before.  While  Peace  Coi-ps  and  Public 
Law  480  a.ssistance  have  made  up  .some 
of  the  difference,  they  do  not  begin  to 
provide  the  fiuantity  of  aid  required  for 
rapid  advancement. 

As  the  number  of  .African  countries 
increased,  the  United  States  became  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  difficul- 
ties of  assisting  their  development  on  an 
individual  basis  Many  of  those  in  the 
AID  proa  ram  felt  that  by  trying  to  help 
too  many  countries  we  would  in  fact  be 
spreading  our  development  funds  too 
thin,  and  our  aid  would  have  minimal 
effect  In  their  judgment,  to  attempt 
everything  was  to  achieve  nothing.  ~ 

There  were  two  primary  factors  )in- 
volved  in  the  revisions  of  U  S  aid  to 
Africa,  which  were  decided  on  lr>^1966 
and  put  into  effect  this  year  qine  was 
the  report  of  the  former  .American  .Am- 
bassador to  Ethiopia,  the  Htinorable 
Edward  M  Korry  on  US.  Policies  and 
Prot;rams  '  in  Africa.  The  other  was  a 
congre.ssional  limitation  on  the  total 
number  of  developing  countries  which 
could  receive  US  assistance 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Korry  report 


was  that.  l)ecause  African  development 
will  be  a  long  and  difficult  process,  Amer- 
ican assistance  should  concentrate  as 
much  as  possible  on  regional  and  multi- 
national programs  which  will  have  a 
loni^-term  impact  Tlie  report  argued 
that  bilateral  aid  should  be  given  only 
to  tho.se  few  countries  whose  size,  pop- 
ulation, re.sources.  and  performance 
afford  the  best  opportunity  for  signifi- 
cant progress 

In  ti.scal  year  1967.  AID  allocated  only 
10  percent  of  its  development  a.s.sistance 
funds  for  Africa  to  re-iional  projects. 
The  remainder  was  divided  among  34 
countries  on  a  bilateral  assistance  basis. 
In  n.scal  year  1968.  the  first  year  in 
which  the  new  regional  preference  is  be- 
ing followed,  it  IS  expected  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  .AID  funds  will  go  to  regional 
projects,  with  a  planned  ii.se  to  37  per- 
cent in  fi.scal  year  1969.  During  this  time 
bilateral  a.ssistance  programs  are  to  be 
pha.sed  out  for  all  but  10  countries 
which  are  considered  to  have  particular- 
ly '-;ood  prospects  for  development  suc- 
cess, or  which  have  a  .special  interest 
or  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
These  10  countries,  the  so-called  devel- 
opment emphasis  nations,  are  Liberia. 
Ghana.  Ethiopia.  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
Sudan  Nmeria,  and  the  three  East  Af- 
rican Community  members.  Kenya. 
Ucanda.  and  Tanzania  The  Coniio 
Kinshasa'  will  also  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  a  special  catecorv  of  .supporting 
assistance  which  was  becun  by  the 
United  States  during  the  military  crises 
(if  the  early  1960's.  But  .some  nations  re- 
ceive no  direct  .American  assistance  For 
example.  Botswana,  a  friendly  but  poor 
coimtrv.  has  received  no  US  develop- 
ment aid  apart  from  an  extremely  mod- 
est Peace  Corps  program  whicli  has  just 
bet'un 

There  is.  of  course,  merit  to  the  ap- 
proach advocated  by  the  Korry  report, 
and  there  were  defensible  tustifications 
for  a  congressional  limit  to  the  number 
of  nations  eligible  to  receive  direct  US. 
assistance. 

For  many  nations,  regional  coopera- 
tion may  be  the  best  solution  to  a  num- 
ber of  their  development  problems  The 
regional  approach  to  assistance  received 
the  endorsement  of  two  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  .African  Development  Bank  with 
whom  I  .-poke;  they  pointed  out  that  the 
Bank  itself  is  emphasizing  regional  pro- 
grams, and  hopes  to  receive  .some  capi- 
talization  from   the  United  States. 

But  while  regional  assistance  is  im- 
portant. African  countries  still  need 
considerable  bilateral  assistance  as  well. 
The  two  forms  of  assistance  can  and 
ought  to  be  complementary,  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Many  regional  projects  do  not  reach 
the  majority  of  the  people,  except  in- 
directly Their  benefits  to  the  economy 
are  not  immediate,  but  long  term. 
F\irthermore.  these  are  often  the  very 
projects  which  are  receiving  or  can  re- 
ceive considerable  assistance  from  other 
sources;  The  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank. 

The  United  States  already  contributes 
substantially  to  the  World  Bank.  The 
President  has  indicated  his  intention  of 
shortly  asking  for  a  special  appropria- 
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tion  for  the  African  Development  Bank. 
American  contributions  to  such  insti- 
tutions are  desirable,  and.  I  believe,  the 
proper  means  through  which  many  re- 
^iional  a.ssistance  programs  should  be 
handled. 

In  reviewing  American  efiforts  in  Af- 
rica, I  found  that  those  programs  which 
received  the  highest  marks  from  the  Af- 
ricans with  whom  I  spoke  were  those 
which  involved  .Americans  and  Africans 
in  direct,  .sustained  working  relation- 
ships. Ambassador  Sol  Linowitz  has 
commented  |)erceptively  that  the  best 
way  to  .sell  the  American  idea  is  to  "wrap 
it  ujJ  in  a  man  "  The  most  notable 
American  i)ioL;rants  m  .Africa  liave  been 
the  Peace  Cups  pio.iecl.s.  tlie  work  of 
.American  dix'iors.  tlie  a.ssiiinmenl  of 
American  teachers  to  Alucan  i  niversi- 
ties,  the  effni  ts  of  American  agricultural 
technicians  m  increa.sing  rural  produc- 
tion, and  tlie  endeavors  of  private  Ameri- 
can industry  m  developing  local  enter- 
prl.ses. 

These  programs  have  won  friends  for 
America  But  most  importantly,  they 
have  helped  to  meet  the  essential  needs 
of  the  African  states  lor  improved 
health  and  eaucation,  tor  :  gricultural 
development,  and  tor  general  economic 
expansion. 

I  believe  that  .American  assistance 
should  leiam  more  of  its  original,  bilat- 
eral character  and  should  be  geared  to 
the  development  of  human  resources. 
Bilateral  procrams  may  be  hard  to  ad- 
minister effectively,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly worth  the  additional  effort.  We 
should  grant  lonuer  term  loans  at  less  in- 
terest: .schools,  health  centers,  and  even 
.small  busmes.ses  will  not  liquidate  their 
initial  costs  m  short  periods.  Such  pro- 
grams, designed  to  supplement  the  as- 
.sistance  ol  international  bodies  and 
former  colonial  jjowers,  v^'ould  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  African  states  than 
an  exaggerated  emphasis  upon  regional 
planning.  In  recommending  such  an  ap- 
proach, I  am  also  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  benefits  which  such  a  program 
would  have  to  the  United  States. 

Many  African  leaders  feel  that  the  ne\\' 
emphasis  on  multilateral  channels  and 
the  reduction  in  total  U.S.  assistance 
mark  the  beginning  of  an  American  eco- 
nomic withdrawal  from  Africa.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  the  case  and  I  took  pains 
to  point  out  to  those  leaders  the  present 
financial  difficulties  of  this  coimtry.  To 
bolster  African  confidence  in  our  long- 
term  intentions,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
we  should  now  make  clear  our  deter- 
mination to  increase  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
grams in  Africa  as  soon  as  the  exigencies 
in  Asia  permit. 

In  lieu  of  a  substantial  expansion  this 
year  in  funds  for  foreign  aid,  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  remove  the  coun- 
tr>-  limitations  it  has  imposed  so  as  to 
allow  as  much  flexibility  in  our  aid  pro- 
gram as  possible.  Furthermore,  the 
Congress  should  recognize  that  the  AID 
budget  has  already  been  primed  severely. 
The  reduced  appropriations  which  have 
been  requested  should  receive  prompt 
congressional  approval. 

Obviously,  foreign  aid  cannot  provide 
all  the  answers  to  Africa's  development 
problems.  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  90 
percent  of  which  is  spent  in  the  United 


States,  often  results  in  the  recipient 
coimtries  becoming  more  deeply  in  debt, 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the 
amoimt  of  domestic  funds  available  for 
their  own  development.  Because  of  their 
soaring  indebtedness,  there  is  a  danger 
that  the  developing  nations  may  become 
capital-exporting  states — a  condition 
they  can  hardly  afford. 

If  the  developing  countries  are  truly 
to  improve  their  economic  position  in  the 
world,  they  mu.st  be  able  to  sell  their 
products  at  reasonable  prices  and  to  ac- 
cumulate their  own  development  capital. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  de- 
veloped nations  could  and  should  offer 
to  support  the  world  prices  of  certain 
basic  commodities.  The  International 
Coffee  Agreement  and  the  di.scusslons  re- 
garding cocoa  represent  a  worthwhile 
beginning.  But  even  this  can  only  be  a 
temporary  solution  to  the  problem  of 
integrating  the  new  nations  into  the 
world  trade  system. 

Other  iiossibilities  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. It  may  be  necessary  to  give 
tariff  preferences  or  even  credits  t-o  the 
manufactured  goods  of  .some  of  the  new- 
African  nations,  so  that  they  may  in- 
crease their  capital  and  develop  the 
wage-labor  sector  of  their  economy  to 
the  point  where  domestic  markets  can 
absorb  a  large  share  of  theii  products. 
At  the  present  time,  the  tariff  structures 
of  the  developed  nations  actually  dis- 
courage manufacturing  in  the  develop- 
ing states,  for  high  import  duties  pre- 
vent them  from  selling  their  goods 
abroad.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  U.N 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
many  of  these  issues  were  considered,  but 
not  resolved.  The  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in  pressing  for  action  in 
these  fields.  Only  through  such  initia- 
tives will  the  economic  gulf  between  the 
developed  and  the  developing  nations  be 
permanently  bridged, 
will,  in  the  short  run.  leave  the  develop- 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  aid  we  give 
ing  nations  more  in  debt  than  before, 
although  enlightened  policies  by  the 
United  States  and  other  donor  nations 
can  make  it  possible  for  recipients  to 
support  high  external  debts.  As  many  of 
them  are  coming  to  realize,  the  long-term 
answers  to  their  problems  lie  in  trade, 
not  aid.  Their  objective  is  to  help  them- 
.selves:  our  objective  must  be  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves. 

PRIVATE    INVESTMENT 

Development  aid  cannot  and  should 
not  be  limited  to  public  assistance  alone. 
In  the  long  run  a  most  significant  role 
in  African  development  is  open  to  busi- 
ness and  private  investment.  Govern- 
ments alone  cannot  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  economic  development. 
Governments  can  help  to  determine 
needs  and  priorities.  They  can  give  guid- 
ance and  incentives.  They  can  make  di- 
rect investment  m  areas  which  are  not 
directly  remunerative,  such  as  education 
and  health  and  development  of  an  effec- 
tive infrastructure.  But  private  invest- 
ment has  a  definite  contribution  to  make, 
not  only  in  the  obvious  areas  of  invest- 
ment, development,  and  profit  accumula- 
tion, but  in  a  variety  of  related  fields  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  Africa 


is  attracting  increassing  amounts  of  U.S. 
private  investment.  In  1966,  the  latest 
year  for  which  accurate  figures  are  avail- 
able, American  private  investment  in 
.Africa  as  a  whole  amounted  to  $2.1  bil- 
lion: of  this  S300  million  was  in  Liberia, 
rubber:  S428  million  was  in  Libya,  oil; 
S601  million  in  South  Africa;  and  the 
remainder,  or  $879  million,  in  the  other 
nations  of  Africa. 

Over  the  past  .several  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  j^rivate  invest- 
ment in  the  newly  independent  African 
states.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  success 
of  certain  major  business  concerns,  such 
as  Valco  m  Ghana  and  f'irestone  in 
Liberia,  who.se  ventures  have  attracted 
widespread  attention  m  the  .American 
business  community.  Studies  conducted 
by  such  organizations  as  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  have  underscored  the 
;ittractiveness  of  investment  m  .Africa. 
.Al.so.  the  African  countries  them.selves 
are  bet^inning  to  recognize  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  American  private 
investment,  and  are  not  only  iJUblicizing 
their  lesources  and  opportunities,  but  are 
offering  concessions  to  attract  investors. 
.And  finally,  the  recently  announced  limi- 
tation on  loreign  investment,  which  pro- 
hibits all  new  direct  investment  in  devel- 
oped countries  and  limits  reinvestment 
in  such  countries,  will  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  businessmen  to  look  to  the 
developing  states  for  foreign  investment 
up))ortuniiies.  The  relative  attractiveness 
of  investment  m  Africa  should  increa.se. 

Yet.  m  a  continent  which  lias  the  va.st 
resources  and  potential  of  .Africa.  Ameri- 
can private  investment  equals  only  about 
2.6  ijercent  ot  total  American  investment 
abroad.  What  is  more,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  South  Africa  whicii  lias  well  over 
250  American  firms  contributing  to  its 
economy,  the  majority  of  American  in- 
vestments m  Africa  are  limited  to  a  few 
fields  and  a  few  firms.  The  relatively  slow 
growth  of  U.S.  j)rivate  investment  in  the 
region  i.s  surprising  when  one  considers 
the  good  profit  record  shov^'n  by  invest- 
ments in  Africa.  Tentative  studies  reveal 
that  American  business  has  been  doing 
belter  in  Africa,  in  terms  of  return  on  in- 
vestments, than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  investment  opportunities  in  a 
large  number  of  African  countries  are 
improving  markedly.  But  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant discrepancy  between  those  in- 
dustries and  fields  in  which  American 
firms  have  invested  in  the  past,  and  those 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  greatest  benefit 
to  the  economies  of  the  host  countries. 
This  is  not.  in  my  estimation,  because 
the  opportunities  in  these  other  areas  are 
any  less  attractive.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  African  coun- 
tries need  investment  in  specialized  proj- 
ects: small  businesses  of  many  types,  ma- 
chine tools,  food  canning,  paper  and  box 
manufacture,  refrigeration  facilities,  and 
home  construction.  These  industries  are 
generally  operated  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  are  the  oil  and  rubber  and  banking 
concerns  which  are  presently  most  active 
in  Africa.  American  businessmen  in  these 
fields  may  not  be  as  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  abroad,  or  as  in- 
terested in  learning  about  them.  They 
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can  and  shf.uid  be  encouraged  to  Inves- 
tigate the  opportunities  available:  the 
US  Government  and  the  governments 
of  the  African  states  should  take  a  more 
active  role  in  disseminating  Information 
to  potential  investors  m  these  businesses 
and  industiies 

PEACE  '.OHI>S   .»ND    SM  AU  POX-M  tASl.tS    PROGRAMS 

Before  dlscusslnt;  other  isssues.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  Qf  the 
most  notable  American  endeavqrs  m 
Africa,  the  Peace  Corps  ;ind  the  small- 
pox-measles eradication  proaram  Amer- 
icans should  know  more  Libout  these  un- 
dertakings, lor  few  American  efforts 
abroad  have  accompll.shed  .so  much  and 
reaped  so  much  tiood  will  lor  our 
country 

.\t  last  count,  there  were  nearly  3.000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  serving  in  'J3 
countries  in  sub-Saharan  .Africa  Three 
thousand  youne  Americans  working  in 
towns  and  villages  throughout  an  entire 
continent,  comhm  into  daily  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  hundreds  of  people 
speaking  a  different  !an:,'uaKe.  observing 
vastly  different  cultural  patterns,  and 
livins  verv  difTerent  ways  of  life,  can 
have  a  tremendous  influence  ProfJerly 
trained  for  the  hardships  thev  muft  en- 
dure. the.se  volunteers  can  literally  move 
mountains:  thev  win  innumerable 
friends  both  for  them^^'^ives  and  tor  the 
Nation  they  represent. 

In  the  countries  where  the  Peace 
Corps  IS  active,  the  concept  of  the  Corps, 
the  protects  they  have  undertaken,  and 
the  behavior  of  the  volunteers  have  won 
high  praise 

Mr  President.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  Peace  Corps  workers  in  a 
number  of  fields.  I  found  that  secondary 
education  has  been  the  most  popular 
project  for  volunteers  to  date  Africans 
with  only  a  primary  education  are  teach- 
ing basic  ski. Is  to  African  children  in 
many  countries.  But  few  countries  have 
enough  qualified  'eachers  to  provide  the 
more  advanced  education  required  bv  the 
ever-crowing  number  of  primary  school 
graduates.  African  cities  are  bein^ 
flooded  with  uneducated  or  underedu- 
cated  vouth  looking  for  employment 
The.se  voung  people  want  a  better  educa- 
tion but  the  -'overnments  simply  do  nut 
have  the  teachers  or  the  facilities  to  pro- 
vide instruction.  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  been 
requested  to  fill  the  !;ap  and  this  has 
been  the  principal  function  of  the  Corps 
in  Senegal.  Tanzania,  and  several  other 
countries. 

But  this  IS  not  tile  whole  story  by  any 
means.  While  education  may  b«  the 
No.  1  goal  in  many  of  the  nations 
of  Africa,  there  is  a  -.-rowing  realisation 
that  general  education  alone  wiQ  not 
solve  the  problems  of  development.  There 
must  be  education  and  training  iji  the 
areas  where  useful  jobs  will  exist,  busi- 
ness, the  vocations,  and  teaching,  f'ur- 
thermore.  fxlucation  must  be  .accom- 
panied by  improvements  m  health,  com- 
munity development,  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  marketing  skills  an<i  ad- 
ministration. An  increasing  number  of 
volunteers  are  being  trained  and  are 
serving  in  these  fields  as  well. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  discussion  of  the 
Peace    Corps    without    mentioning    one 


.serious  probli.'m  which  It  lias  encjun- 
lered  In  .some  countries  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  prejudged  not  on  its  own 
merits  but  becau.se.  as  President  Nvereri 
of  Tanzania  observed  it  t)ears  the  bur- 
den of  a  Great  Power  '  Gne  measure  of 
this  burden  is  the  suspicion  m  some  parts 
of  Africa  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  closely 
a.s.sc)ciated  with  U  S  intelli.;ence  opera- 
tions One  cannot  simply  dismiss  such 
suspicion  by  fiat  What  is  called  for  is  a 
mature  restraint  legarding  the  very  spe- 
cial institution  which  is  the  Peace  Corps 
We  must  make  absolutely  certain  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Corps  is  safeguarded 
At  the  same  time  the  states  in  which  the 
Corps  IS  working  must  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  leprisals  a.ialnst  the  Corjxs 
for  unrelated  political  Irictions  which 
will  undoubtedly  ari.se  from  time  to  time 

The  distinauishrd  achievements  of  the 
Peace  Corps  arc  a  tribute  to  the  p:o- 
i;ram's  concept  and  to  the  volunteers 
tliemselves.  African  leaders  are  virtual- 
ly unanimous  in  their  requests  tor  more 
trained  volunteers  m  a  variety  of  addi- 
tional fields  The  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  announced  just  the  other  day  iha' 
applications  were  up  nearly  :W  ijercent 
over  last  year  CU'-arly  a  great  many 
Americans  appreciate  the  opportunities 
for  humane  service  as  Peace  C.>ips  volun- 
teers We  .•  hould  continue  to  expand  the 
Corps  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  such 
.service 

Mr  President,  less  well-known  than 
the  Peace  Corps  is  another  exemplarv 
American  project,  the  smallpox-measles 
eradication  program.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  .successful  ijrojects 
ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States  in 
.Africa.  Since  the  first  doctors  and  equip- 
ment armed  in  late  1966.  the  program 
iia.s  been  extended  to  19  .\frican  coun- 
tries. Its  i-'Oal  IS  the  immunization  ol  105 
million  people,  and  the  eventual  eradica- 
tion of  these  two  dread  diseases  in  the 
entire  region.  In  .some  countries  the  in- 
cidence of  di.sea.se  has  already  declined 
appreciably  I  was  in  Africa  on  .January 
15  when  the  25  millionth  .African  was 
vaccinated  against  smallpox:  by  now  the 
total  IS  closer  to  35  million. 

With  a  siafT  of  36  American  doctors 
and  1.100  West  .African  doctors  and  em- 
ployees, the  program  is  .ihead  of  .sched- 
ule and  IS  well  on  its  way  to  one  of  the 
historic  accomplishments  m  the  field  of 
public  tiealth  It  has  received  the  com- 
mendation and  unqualified  support  of 
the  leaders  of  the  participating  nations, 
and  has  elicited  solid  cooperation  among 
the  African  states  The  smallp<.)x-measles 
program  marks  a  high  point  in  America's 
collaboration  with  the  peoples  of  the 
continent 

Measles  is  a  killer  in  a  tropical  climate, 
and  it  is  highly  contagious,  as  is  small- 
pox The  diseases  must  be  controlled 
'hrou^hout  .Africa  The  promise  has  been 
made  The  program  has  been  initiated. 
The  endeavor  merits  our  ample  and  con- 
tinued .support,  both  financial  and  tech- 
nical. 

rHE     LARGER    IN  ti-RN  ATIO.N'AL.  CONTCXT 

Mr.  President,  in  dtsi^ning  American 
policy  for  Africa  we  need  to  be  av.are 
of  the  eflorts  being  made  by  many  other 
nations  to  aid  and  iniMence  develop- 
ments m  the  region. 


U.S.  as.sistance  to  Africa  accounts  for 
only  a  small  traction  of  the  aid  which 
those  nations  derive  from  the  free  world. 
The  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  large 
contributors  to  African  development,  as 
are  Japan  and  Israel  among  the  non- 
European   states 

Since  independence  the  nations  of 
.Africa  liave  continued  lo  lemain  closely 
tied  to  the  economies  of  the  mother 
countiies  In  the  case  of  the  former 
P'rench  colonies,  as  much  as  80  or  90 
percent  of  their  exports  may  still  go  to 
France  In  return,  the  bulk  of  their 
manufactured  goods  and  capital  ma- 
chinery may  be  imported  from  the  for- 
mer mother  country  French  private 
investment  is  heavy,  particularly  m  .such 
countries  as  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Sen(  - 
4al.  And  F'rance  gives  loreign  aid  iii  the 
form  of  loans  and  grants  to  all  liei  lor- 
iner  colonies  except  Guinea 

The  British  Iikewl.se  have  maintained 
close  ties  with  their  former  territories. 
Most  of  the  major  banks  in  Zambia. 
Kenya.  Tanzania,  and  Uganda,  for  ex- 
ample, bear  British  names.  British  com- 
panies still  invest  heavily  in  both  East 
and  West  Africa,  and  Britain  i-ives  tlie.se 
countries  considerable  economic  assist- 
ance as  well 

Total  foreign  aid  from '  tree  wald 
.sources  other  than  the  United  States  is 
about  SI  4  billion  per  year  Ninety  percent 
of  this  aid  comes  from  the  14  nations, 
other  than  the  United  States,  which  are 
members  of  the  Development  .Assistance 
Committee — DAC — oi  the  Oruanizatioii 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment 

The  Development  Assistance  Commit- 
tee attempts  to  coordinate  the  aid  poli- 
cies of  the  member  nations.  But  the 
groups  main  objective  ut  encouraging 
additional  aid  from  the  member  states  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing world  has  not  been  achieved  DAC 
has  done  little  more  than  leg!t;mize  ex- 
isting arrangements:  it  has.  for  instance. 
approved  the  policy  whereby  former  met- 
ropolitan ix)wers  contribute  the  major- 
ity of  their  aid  budgets  lo  the  former 
colonies. 

DAC  could,  however,  be  more  eflective. 
Its  operations  ought  to  receive  consider- 
ably more  support  from  the  United  Slates 
and  from  the  other  members.  Coordina- 
tion of  aid  efforts  is  is.senrial,  and  th's 
organization  provides  a  suitable  starting 
point  In  addition,  other  donor  states 
could  be  invited  to  attend  and  to  partici- 
pate in  deliberations.  The  African  states 
themselves  should  be  invited  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  discu.ss  development  reeds 
and  priorities,  and  to  enlist  multinational 
support  for  various  pro:.; rams.  The  DAC 
concept  IS  sound:  the  committer-  should 
be  encouraged  and  utilu^ed  to  the  lullest 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
that  tlie  free  world  is  not  alone  in  the 
interest  and  attention  it  gives  Africa 
of  a  subdued  but  steady  struggle  for 
influence  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the 
Chinese. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation m  29  of  the  41  mdei-endent 
.African  nat'ons.  One  or  more  of  tiie 
Eastern  European  slates  are  represented 
in  ;?1  countries 

In  addition.  14  African  states  have 
diplomatic    relations    with    Communist 


China  while  two — Senegal  and  Nigeria — 
lecogni/e  both  Chinas  but  have  relations 
with  neither  Of  the  14  states,  seven  also 
havt'  diploiiiatic  relations  with  Cuba,  and 
six  have  exchanged  representatives  with 
the  Republic  of  North  Korea.  And  at 
least  two  countries — Algeria  and  Tan- 
zania- have  exchanged  uiplomatic  lep- 
lesentatives  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam 

The  awakening  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
interest  in  the  nations  of  Africa  co- 
incided with  the  surge  toward  independ- 
tnce  which  occurred  in  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960's.  Botli  Coininunlsi  coun- 
Jiies  vvpre  active  participants  in  the  var- 
ious confeii  lu'es  of  nonaligned  states. 
African  leaders  Avere  welcomed  to  Mos- 
cow and  Pekinu  in  large  numbers,  and. 
beginning  m  1960.  the  first  trade  treaties 
were  .signed  between  the  Communist 
C(3untries  and  a  number  of  .African 
states 

Trade  with  .Africa  has  grown  to  the 
I'omt  where  it  accounts  tor  15  reicent 
of  the  products  which  the  Communist 
countries  inii^oit  from  developing  arcss. 
In  dollar  teims.  the  Communist  coun- 
tries as  a  whole  imported  goods  valued 
at  S267.2  million  m  1965.  and  exijorn-d 
to  Africa  roods  valued  at  S360  million. 
This  represented  an  overall  increa.se  in 
Communi.st  trade  wUh  .Africa  of  30  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year. 

One  serious  iiioblem  encountered  by 
the  African  states  m  their  trade  with  the 
Communist  countries  is  that  their  m'od- 
ucts  are  often  paid  for  not  m  liard 
cuiicncy  but  in  credits  or  in  yoods  Iroiii 
Communist  statis  Thus  a  country  like 
Guinea,  which  conducts  half  its  trade 
\.,-ith  the  Sovei  bloc,  has  lound  that  the 
exchange  is  of  very  little  use  in  settling 
its  balance-! if-paynients  problem  or  m 
Riving  It  additional  luichashig  i.'ovver  on 
the  world  market  Mo.st  African  states 
are  now  tryma  to  adjust  their  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  countries. 
either  by  Itsseniir;  tiirir  dependence  on 
these  nations  as  trading  i;artners.  or  by 
.securing  hard  currency  lor  their  goods. 

Communist  a.ssistance  to  Africa  is 
more  difficult  to  determine  in  dollar 
terms  than  is  its  trade.  For  one  thing, 
much  of  the  aid  extended  by  the  Com- 
iiiunisL  nations  is  m  the  lorm  of  trade 
credits,  extended  for  12-ycar  periods, 
generally  at  2.5  iterceiu  ir.tercst.  -vliich 
( nable  the  developing  country  to  pur- 
chase Coir.munist  i:oods  on  credit.  Also. 
while  pledges  of  aid  are  widely  publi- 
cized, they  are  '.isually  declarations  of 
intent  which  must  be  followed  by  feasi- 
bility studies  and  agreements  on  spe- 
cific projects.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  cost  of  a  i«oject  or 
the  amount  received  in  the  form  of  a 
L'rant  or  loan  from  the  Communist  donor. 
Thus,  total  Communist  as.sistance  ex- 
tended to  Africa  between  1954.  tiie  year 
the  Communist  nations  inaugurated 
their  foreign  aid  program,  and  1966  is 
estimated  at  .SI. 5  billion,  distributed 
amon!^;  18  nations.  But  the  actual 
amount  received  m  casii  grants  or  prod- 
ucts by  these  states  may  have  been 
somewhat  less. 

To  lurther  their  f..ssistai:ce  programs. 
the  Communists  frequently  dispatch 
technicians  to  serve  as  advisors,  engi- 
neers, and  managers.  Between  1965  and 


1966.  the  number  of  Soviet  le^chnicians 
in  Africa  rose  from  2,720  to  4.170.  an  in- 
crease of  53  i^ercent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  East  European  techni- 
cians in  African  countries  rose  from 
2.520  to  3.590.  and  the  number  of  Com- 
munist Chinese  technicians  from  2.615 
to  3.025.  an  increa.se  of  42  percent  and 
15  percent,  respectively.  Three-lilths  ot 
all  the  East  European  and  Chinese  tech- 
nicians serving  in  develojjing  nations 
are  workhig  in  Africa,  while  one-third  of 
all  the  Soviet  Union's  loreign-based 
technicians  and  advisors  are  located 
there.  Obviously,  the  Communist  na- 
tions attach  major  ini!)ortance  to  the 
continent 

It  IS  not  uncommon  for  .Africans  to 
.seek  a.ssistance  for  particular  i}rojects 
first  from  the  West,  and  to  turn  to  the 
Communist  nations  mainly  lor  propo.sals 
which  have  not  won  support  elsewhere 
This  lias  been  ti'ue  lor  cxamnle  iii  Tan- 
zania, where  the  -overnment  ol  Julius 
NyerciT  had  be-en  asking  !or  several  vears 
lor  foieiL-n  assistance  to  construct  a  rail- 
road from  Zambia  lo  tne  port  ot  Dar-es- 
.Salaam.  Since  I^Jiodesia's  unilateral  elec- 
laration  of  independence.  Zambia  iris 
tried  to  reduce  its  dependence  upon  Rho- 
desian  transportation  links  and  has  ar- 
i;ued  that  the  railroad  is  essential.  But 
U.S.  AID  studies  liave  .showj:  that  such 
a  railroad  is  not  economically  feasible  (ir 
necessary,  contradicting  .  ttiriies  \.\:n- 
ducted  by  the  World  Bank 

The  United  States  ha.,  contended  tiiat 
a  preferable  alternative  to  construction 
of  a  costly  rail  e'onneclioii  \^f;uld  be  im- 
Ijrovement  ot  the  primitive  highway  link- 
ing the  two  countries  U.S.  investments 
liave  already  been  made  in  this  area,  and 
U.S.  technical  experts  have  noted  that 
the  road  can  be  made  adequate  at  iar 
less  expense  tlian  is  involved  ;n  coii- 
structmg  a  railroad.  In  addition,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  lor  the  tact  tiiat 
freight  trucks  are  nih.erently  more  flex- 
ible than  freight  irains.  Some  analysts 
liave  disputed  the  ar.:uments  made  in 
.-upport  ot  the  railroad  by  stressing  that 
they  give  l^o  much  weight  to  analogies 
in  the  experience  (jf  other  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  where  eco- 
nomic development  closely  i)arallele'd 
tlie  ijrouress  ot  ll-.c  railroad.  In  modern 
times,  these  analysts  stress,  there  is  no 
basis  for  concluding  that  development 
should  be  tied  to  a  19lh  century 
technology.  Beyond  the  opportunities  al- 
forded  by  automotive  transport,  a  v.iiole 
new  era  of  air  Ireiglit  capability  is  open- 
ing with  the  construction  of  .such  giant 
aircraft  as  the  C-5A,  Studies  should  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  evaluate  the  i-'Otential 
advantages  of  using  large  aucralt  for 
lieavy  transport  between  Zambia  and 
Tanzania. 

N-vertheless.  Tanzania  and  Zambia 
have  finally  accepted  a  Chinese  offer  to 
construct  tlie  railroad,  lor  they  feel  that 
construction  cannot  oe  delayed  any 
longer.  The  railroad  will  take  several 
years  to  complete,  and  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated S320  million — the  largest  .-ingle 
Chiinese  assistance  ijro.iect  anywhere  m 
the  V  orid. 

.Althoutih  the  jirospect  of  an  increased 
Chinese  presence  m  tiie  area  has  alarmed 
many  of  Tanzania'^  iriends  m  ti-.e  West, 
I  think  a  more  di.'!Jassionate  view  is  in 


Older  In  my  opinion.  President  Nyerere 
and  his  a.s.sociates  are  fully  capable  of 
protecting  them.selves  against  improper 
Ijolitical  inroads  by  the  Chinese  or  any 
oth(  r  lorenni  power  And  in  hard-nosed 
;;eopolitical  terms,  the  iiroject  is  likely  to 
.ibsorb  so  much  of  China's  limited  re- 
.-ourccs  for  such  efforts  that  Peking  will 
have   lo   reduce   Us   activities  el.s^'vvhere 

In  the  minds  of  most  Africans,  the  cold 
war  is  not  an  i.ssue.  Development  is  an 
i.-^.sue.  So  IS  peace  And  .so  is  freedom  lor 
all  .Africans. 

Ml  President  thtre  exists  in  .Africa 
a  real  opixirtunity  to  create  a  climate 
very  lavorabh'  to  the  West,  We  should 
iecot:nize  n  as  such,  and  act  accoid- 
jiiizly.  The  iiresence  of  a  Chine.se  lactoiy 
or  a  Soviet  agricultural  mission  is  nut 
uoiii'-  to  turn  any  nation  in  Africa  a'-;alnst 
us.  Nor  Is  a  iniicli-uubhcized  visit  to  Mos- 
eov,  ijv  one  .i  .moiher  .African  leader. 
or  .1  tour  ol  .\tr;c<i  l)y  some  [.iremimenl 
(Miiiiese  f'l-  Soviet  tiL'ure.  a  si'in  of  --oarine' 
fummunist  inlluence  in  the  continent 
l-:very  coin  act  does  iml  ((Jiislilute  a  e(jii- 
spiiacy. 

.And.  although  tne  collect ivist  .-enti- 
ments  of  some  .African  leaders  difler 
sharply  Irom  our  individualist  values,  we 
mnsi  lesiiecl  the  principle  that  eacii  so- 
ciety has  the  light  'o  organize  itsell  ac- 
cording to  its  ovvii  preferences. 

We  can  jjiejudice  our  own  ca.se  severely 
if  we  allow  our  preoccupation  witli  tiic 
cold  war  i(<  dominate  uur  policies,  or  if 
v.e  presume  to  c'hastise  nations  lor  ac- 
ceiHing  fcjinmunist  aid  So  Ioiil'  as  these 
;. at  ions  are  dillnenl  in  protecting  their 
indeiJendence.  wt  ,-hould  share  their 
satisfaction  that  both  East  and  We  -t  are 
prepared  to  aid  their  development  Our 
goal  should  properly  be  to  iielp  these 
nations  marshal  and  locus  all  the  le- 
.-ouices  they  can  (jbtain  to  speed  their 
progress  toward  a  lie-alihy  and  prosper- 
ous societv.  For  in  such  progress  lies  the 
best,  indeed  the  only  delense  against 
discord  and  riitiatorsliip  in  .Africa,  And 
m  the  course  oi  that  march  toward 
pic'i-ess.  I  have  laith  that  the  I'leciou.-, 
values  of  individual  freedom  will  m  fact 
l)revail  over  the  aulhontarian  alterna- 
tives arraved  against  thtm. 

'tiia  .NT    I  iiisi^    i-\     M-Rir\ 

If  'he  disruption  of  cold  war  politics 
IS  not  a  i.'iime  danger  in  today'.s  Africa. 
the  contmenl.  has  ,jioblems  (noui^h  of 
its  own.  I  would  like  to  discuss  brieily  sev- 
eral of  the  critical  areas  which  eicmand 
the  most  meticulous  attention  of  Amer- 
ican policymakers:  the  Nigerian  civil 
w.ar  and  its  likely  aftermath,  conditions 
in  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  the  situation 
in  the  Coni-.o  Kinsha.sai.  the  former 
Belgian  Conuo.  and.  most  ijcrpie>:i:.:;  ot 
all.  the  general  ciuestion  of  the  minority 
le'-iime-  m  Southern  Africa. 

.-.ir.F.RlA.N    civil.   WAR 

Both  in  area  and  population.  Nigeria  is 
one  of  the  largest  nations  not  only  in 
.Afr'ca  but  in  the  world.  In  terms  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  economic  potential 
Nigeria  is  second  ejnly  to  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  among  the  nations  south 
of  the  Sahara.  But  in  the  8  years  since 
indrpendence  this  country  of  approx- 
:mat<»ly  hb  million  people  lias  moved  from 
a  parliamentary  pove.rnment  lo  a  Federal 
repuijhc.  to  a  .-uc>.e,-s:on  ol  imhtary  die- 
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tatorships.  and  now  to  secession  and 
civil  war 

All  of  the  vaiioiis  changes  In  govern- 
ment which  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
civU  hostilities  in  May  of  1967  we;e  de- 
signed to  accommodate  one  of  the  most 
difficult  ethnic  situations  existing  any- 
where in  the  world  Nigeria  is  similar  to 
most  other  African  states  in  that  the 
boundaries  established  by  the  colonial 
power  include  under  one  administrative 
roof  literally  hundreds  of  different 
tribes  But  the  borders  established  for 
Nikjena  also  included  three  distinct  and 
rpa.>>onably  well  organized.  ethnic 
groups  the  Moslem.  Hausa-Fulani  peo- 
ples in  the  north,  the  Yorubas  in  the 
southwest,  and  the  Ibos  in  the  south- 
ea^st  Overriding  all  then  internal  tribal 
distinctions  and  characteristics,  each  of 
these  three  ethnic  -;roupin«s  has  a  defi- 
nite sense  of  "natlonar  identity.  What 
is  more,  their  contacts  with  each  other 
frequently  have  served  to  increase 
mutual  suspicion  and  hostility 

Under  the  British.,  the  Ibos  spread 
'hrouKhout  Jill  of  Niserla  wherie  they 
became  busine.ssmeii.  administrators, 
teachers,  and  civil  .servants  They  nften 
alienated  the  local  population  by  taking 
over  many  of  the  more  desirable  and 
influential  positions  in  the  colonial 
structure 

By  the  time  of  inde-,>cndenct'  i|i  1960. 
animosity  toward  the  Ibos  wasj  wide- 
spread, and  the  Ibos  were  driyon  to 
greater  clannlshnes.s  and  nepotism  to 
protect  themselvesj  They  continued  to 
dominate  the  civil  service,  'ransporta- 
tion  and  communication.s,  and  n  larere 
share  of  the  commerce  and  ind^str>'  of 
the  count: v.  but  they  felt  thru-  ilosition 
weakeninK  Growmi;  efforts  by  'north- 
erti-supported  politician.s  to  ihcrca.se 
their  power  in  the  national  :ov»Tnmenl 
made  the  southern  tribes  extremely  ap- 
prehensive t.iat  they  would  fall!  under 
the  dominatiiin  of  the  Noithern^is 

On  Janti.iiy  1.5  1966  Ibo  otRceis  in 
the  Niaerian  Army  staued  a  coup  and 
took  over  the  lovernment  Only  6  months 
later  they  were  forced  out  of  office  and 
the  present  military  ;;nvernment  as- 
sumed control.  Persecution  and  disorders 
followed;  despite  attempts  by  the  Fed- 
eral Militan.'  Government  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  solution  (o  the  counties  in- 
ternal problems,  larue  numbers  of  Ibos 
suffered  This  bitter  experience  bred  deep 
fears  of  future  reprisals  aiiainst  \he  mi- 
nority, fears  which  seriously  complicate 
the  quest  for  peaceful  reunification. 

In  May  of  1967.  Col.  Yakubu  Go- 
won,  head  oi  the  federal  government,  an- 
nounced the  reorganization  of  Nnieria 
into  12  states,  only  one  of  which  pos- 
sessed a  clear  Ibo  majority.  The  eastern 
retjion,  where  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion was  Ibo  Di'imptly  seceded  and  pro- 
claimed Itself  the  independent  nation  of 
Biafra  .\  civil  war  ensued.  The  federal 
government  requested  that  the  United 
Sta'es  >ell  arms  to  Ni£;eria.  the  United 
States  refused,  and  the  Nicerians  bought 
their  weapons  from  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  sequence  of  events  is  well  known 
in  Nujena.  Many  Nigerians,  particularly 
those  \n  the  arnu ,  knosv  that  many  of 
the  arms  with  which  they  are  lighting 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  their  country. 


most  notably  the  aircraft,  were  provided 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  claini  that 
many  of  the  weapons  raptured  trom  the 
other  side  are  Western  m  origin.  Most 
of  them  tcnow  of  the  U  S  refusal  to  .sell 
arms  to  their  government  A.  number  are 
inclined  to  interpret  that  refusal  in 
teims  of  some  presumed  neocDlonialist 
plot  Some  feel  it  stemmed  from  Western 
hostility  to  the  idea  of  a  united  Niaerla 

Many  Nigerians  were  understandably 
disappointed  that  the  .Americans,  whom 
they  consider  their  trlends.  declined  to 
provide  militai-y  equipment  at  a  time  of 
ultimate  crisis  tor  Nigeria.  But  I  believe 
that  the  Nigerians  should  understand,  as 
some  of  their  leaders  already  do.  the 
basis  for  the  US  deci.sion.  The  American 
refu.sal  to  .sell  .sot)histicated  arms  was  in 
no  way  ii  sign  of  animosity  toward 
Nigeria  It  was  uindainentallv  looted  in 
a  de<'p  concern  to  limit  the  violence  in  a 
civil  conflict 

The  U  S  Government  justifiably  con- 
cluded that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  encourage  an  early  political  settle- 
ment between  the  central  regime  and  the 
Ibo  stx"essionlst,s  It  al.so  concluded  that 
the  :oal  oi  nonviolent  accommodation 
among  the  Nigerians  would  best  be 
served  il  .ul  the  uii-Hl  powers  abstained 
irom  arms  shipments  into  the  troubled 
are-i 

No  one  will  ever  be  .sure  whether  the 
failure  of  other  producers  pt  militaiy 
hardware  to  e.vcrci.se  comparable  re- 
straint helped  or  iiindered  the  restora- 
tion of  p^r-cc.  It  IS  clear  that  the  intro- 
duction ol  additional  weaponr>'  !ias 
substantially  increased  the  capacity  of 
both  -^ide.^  in  the  civil  war  to  inflict 
larce-  .c.ile  bloodshed  On  balance.  I 
believe  and  I  nope  that  the  Nigerians 
will  someday  lully  agree,  ihat  the 
An""rican  decision  was  the  correct  one. 

The  true  t\«;t  of  our  tnendship  tor  the 
peoole  ol  NiKcrla  will  come  in  the  after- 
main  of  the  niesent  conflict.  When  the 
civil  war  ends,  the  United  States  should 
be  prepared  to  offer  substantial  assist- 
ance in  rebuilding  the  economic  fabric 
of  Nigeria. 

Fortunately.  Nigeria  is  a  development 
empnasis  cnuntrv.  so  that  even  within 
the  pre.sent  assistance  policy  significant 
bilateral  aid  can  still  be  given.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  we  ought  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  supplemental  emer- 
gency assistance  program  to  Nigeria  as 
well. 

There  will  be  a  massive  problem  of 
emergency  relief  once  hostilities  are. 
concluded.  The  United  States  should  be 
prepared  to  step  in  with  food  for  peace, 
and  to  supplement  the  work  i>f  the  Red 
Cross  and  various  voluntar%-  agencies 
with  medical  supplies  and  temporarj- 
shelters. 

A.s  a  result  of  hostilities,  a  number  of 
AID  proiects  in  the  former  eastern  re- 
'.;ion  have  been  suspended  These  include 
not  only  educational  facilities  and  pro- 
grams, but  also  road  construction,  and 
agricultural  station,  and  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  services.  All  of 
these  programs  should  be  resumed  as 
soon   as   ix)ssible  after  the   war. 

Nigerian  recovery  will  be  a  formidable 
task.  Before  the  civil  war  erupted,  the 
economy  was  growing  at  a  rale  of  5'j 
percent  per  year,  and  Nigeria  was  financ- 


ing three-quarters  of  its  development 
(Hocram  with  Us  own  resources  But  Ni- 
geria has  lo.st  untold  millions  of  dollars 
in  products,  equipment,  revenue,  and 
tr  de  as  a  result  ut  the  war.  The  damage 
to  private  property  alone  is  estimated 
at  .st»yeral  hundred  million.  Nieeria's  de- 
velopment plan  has  been  temporarily 
suspended,  and  programs  involving  for- 
eign assistance  have  been  operating  on 
a  restrictive  basis  No  new  projects  have 
been  started  In  .iridition.  an  incrcasiimly 
large  (Motion  ol  the  Federal  budi^et  has 
been  spent  on  war  materials,  and  on  the 
■-;eneral  costs  of  maintaining  an  army  in 
the  held.  Nigeria  will  need  massive  in- 
puts of  capital  both  public  and  private. 
to  build  its  infra.structure,  reestablish 
.mricultural  and  industrial  facilities,  and 
icsume  Its  rducatioiial  and  technical 
programs.  The  agricultural  sector  will 
require  particular  attention  lor  agricul- 
tural production  has  not  mcrca.sed  .--ianif- 
icantly.  despite  the  fact  that  it  accounts 
for  three-fourths  of  the  labor  force  and 
60  percent  of  -un.ss  domestic  and  export 
earnings.  And  Nigeria  will  need  trade 
with  the  West  to  enable  it  to  regain  the 
revenues  it  h-as  lost. 

Demoblli^atlon  will  also  pose  a  inob- 
lem,  In  1  year's  time,  the  size  of  Nigeria's 
.iiTny  has  grown  from  H.OOD  to  an  esti- 
mated 70.000  men.  In  addition,  there  are 
probably  close  to  .'lO.OOO  men  under  arms 
L>n  the  other  side.  Niaena  cannot  afford 
to  maintain  an  army  of  this  size,  nor  does 
the  Government  want  to  do  .so.  rhus. 
once  ho.sfilitles  are  concluded,  there  will 
be  a  problem  of  integrating  anywhere 
from  ,50.oOO  to  100.000  men  back  into  the 
economy.  The  United  States  should  be 
prepared  to  assist  in  this  undertaking 
also  bv  helping  to  .support  productive  but 
labor-intensive  aid  projects  such  as 
roadbuildin.;  and  dam  con.struction;  and 
by  lendin.4  a.ssistancc  to  iirovlde  ad- 
vanced training  for  those  qualified  to  ac- 
cept it. 

We  all  hope  that  the  conflict  will  end 
shortly.  This  is  the  expectation  m  Lagos, 
an  expectation  which  .seems  more  plau.si- 
ble  in  light  "f  recent  indications  that 
both  sides  are  prepared  to  enter  uncon- 
ditional negotiations  tor  a  political  set- 
tlement. I  hope  that  prospects  tor  talks, 
will  not  be  clouded,  however,  by  Tan- 
zania's recent  decision  to  recognize  Bia- 
fran  independence. 

No  issue  in  .Africa  is  .so  urgent  as  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Nigeria.  Tlie 
United  States  should  be  alert  to  any  op- 
portumty  to  serve  that  t:oal. 

GCINE.^ 

Some  of  the  most  delicate  issues  for 
U.S.  policy  in  .Africa  have  ari.sen  in  our 
relations  with  the  West  .African  nation 
of  Guinea.  Under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Sekou  Toure.  Guinea  became  the 
only  French  colony  to  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly— 98  percent — against  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Republic  and  for  inde- 
pendence in  a  national  referendum  in 
1958.  French  retaliation  was  swift  and 
sure.  .AH  foreign  assistance  was  promptly 
terminated  French  technicians  were 
withdrawn,  and  all  movable  equipment 
installed  by  the  French,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding telephones,  medical  equipment, 
and  all  of  the  filing  cabinets  and  records 
of  the  Guinean  Government  were  taken 
back  to  France. 
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Guinea  immediately  asked  the  United 
States  for  assistance;  for  uniforms  and 
arms  for  its  military,  for  food  for  its 
people,  for  technical  assistance.  Primarily 
on  the  basis  of  our  close  ties  with  France, 
the  United  States  refused.  Only  two 
countries  responded  at  first  to  Guinea's 
plight:  both  Ghana  and  Liberia  offered 
substantial  loans  to  help  Guinea  through 
its  initial  difficulties.  Several  East  Euro- 
pean countries  made  prompt  offers  of 
technical  aid  and  equipment;  and  what 
is  more,  agreed  to  buy  Guinean  products 
that  France  would  no  longer  admit.  The 
United  States,  too,  provided  some  food  for 
peace  during  fi.scal  year  1959,  and  ex- 
tended a  grant  of  S2.1  million  the  follow- 
ing year  By  1960  Guinea  had  withdrawn 
from  the  iranc  zone  and  was  receiving 
much  larger  amounts  of  aid  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Fa.st  EuroiJe.  Fear  began 
to  grow  that  Guinea  was  going  Commu- 
nist, and  US.  assistance  was  cut  back 
significantly. 

When  difficulties  develoi^ed  between 
the  Ciuinean  Government  and  the  .Soviet 
Union  111  1962  the  United  States  saw  an 
opportunity  to  sjrovide  an  alternative  to 
contiiUK^d  ifhaiice  on  Fast  bloc  assist- 
ance As  Soviet  influence  declined,  the 
level  of  U.S.  obligations  rose  steadily 
from  SI  1.2  million  in  1962  to  S24.4  mil- 
lion in  196.5,  a  substantial  level  of  aid 
among  the  countries  of  Africa. 

According  to  logic  and  to  economics, 
Guinea  should  !..ive  been  well  on  the 
road  to  develoi^ment  by  1965.  But 
Guinea's  economy  was  not  developing. 
It  was  in  fact  declining.  Per  capita  in- 
come was  lower  in  lOfiS  than  it  wps  in 
1958.  and  knowledgeable  <  stimates  con- 
clude that  it  :s  i  ven  lower  today. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  mu.st  be  attrib- 
uted to  Prtsident  Toure's  own  policies. 
He  was  t.imly  committed  to  the  concept 
of  a  Socialist  economy,  believing  that  in 
a  new  and  underdeveloped  nation  only 
the  'jovernmont  can  accumulate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  invest  in  large  industrial 
and  agricultural  proiects.  But  capital 
accumulation  by  the  'JO'.'ernmcnt  must 
be  matched  by  skilled  iier.sonnel  on  the 
liovernment  ;)ayroll  to  manage  the  in- 
vestments and  to  operate  the  pro.iects. 
This  Guinea  lacked  Tlie  Government  of 
Guinea  took  over  all  private  industry  in 
the  country.  It  a.s.sumed  control  of  the 
new  proiects  built  by  foreign  aid.  It  sup- 
lilanted  local  merchants  and  traders 
with  Government  purchasing  agencies 
run  by  civil  servants.  The  result  was  at 
best,  mismanagement:  at  worst,  wide- 
spread corruption. 

In  1966.  the  United  States  decided  to 
abandon  a  i^redevelopmental  strategy  in 
Guinea  and  to  retrench  the  AID  pro- 
gram there.  .A  number  of  .AID  projects 
were  terminated  during  fiscal  year  1967, 
leaving  a  toni  .AID  commitment  in  that 
count'-y  of  only  ?1  million.  In  the  coming 
year  it  is  likely  that  the  last  remaining 
AID  pro.iects.  a  technical  school  in 
Conakry  and  the  Samova'Mack  truck 
factory,  both  which  I  visited,  will  also 
be  phased  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake 
to  terminate  U.S.  aid  to  Guinea. 

I  found  no  evidence  that  Sekou  Toure 
is  pro-Communist  or  anti-West.  He  is  a 
nationalist,  in  that  flamboyant,  unpre- 
dictable, and  inspiring  tradition  of  na- 


tional heroes  who.  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  aggravate  other  nations,  are 
the  only  leaders  c.ipable  of  creating  a 
sense  of  nationhood  amoiv;  their  own 
diverse  jjeoples. 

Among  other  leaders  in  .Africa  Presi- 
dent Toure  is  highly  legarded  lor  liis  de- 
termined efforts  to  loit;e  national  unity 
and  to  protect  his  nation's  indei)endence. 
He  has  also  eain(>d  respect  throughout 
the  continent  for  liis  \ocal  and  effective 
advocacy  of  Pan-Africanism. 

Sekou  Toure  is  still  young.  He  has  just 
been  reelected  president  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin. He  is  extiemely  iniinilar  with  his 
people  and  maintains  close  contact  with 
local  affairs.  He  is  likely  to  remain  an 
active  political  figure  lor  many  years. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  be  willing  to  work  with 
President  Toure  and  to  resume  its  bi- 
lateral a.ssistance  jjrograms  in  Guhiea. 

I  (iNGd      (  KINSHASA  1 

If  the  United  States  has  tended  to  dis- 
engage from  close  relations  with  Guinea, 
it  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the  con- 
tinuing international  efforts  to  a.ssist  the 
Congo  I  Kin.shasa  i . 

The  Congo  is  the  leographic  and 
strategic  heart  of  .sub-Saharan  Africa. 
Though  it  has  a  i)Oi)ulai:on  of  only  15 
million  people,  the  country  has  a  .solid 
base  upon  which  to  build  a  health  econ- 
omy. At  the  time  of  independence,  it  was 
in  fact  the  second  most  develoi)cd  coun- 
try in  black  Africa. 

But  the  Congo  is  a  war-torn  country. 
Civil  war  erupted  only  4  days  after  the 
Conaole.sc  received  their  independence 
from  BelL;ium  in  I960,  For  the  next  5 
years,  the  country  was  torn  by  a  bloody 
and  vicious  conliict.  Peace  was  not  re- 
stored until  the  end  of  IQfiS.  \\\\vn  Cul. 
Joseph  Mobutu  staged  a  uloodless  coup 
and  named  himself  President  for  5  years. 
Since  then,  despite  sporadic  uprising  and 
mutinies  in  the  eastern  provinces,  the 
uovernment  in  Kinshasa  has  maintained 
reasonably  ctTective  control  over  the 
country. 

The  Conao  has  made  Motable  ixjlilical 
strides  in  the  last  2  years.  A  constitution 
has  been  drafted,  political  parties  are 
being  formed,  and  an  election  is  sched- 
uled for  later  this  year.  But  economically 
the  country  is  still  in  critical  condition. 
The  war  years  cau.sed  considerable  de- 
struction to  agriculture  and  transporta- 
tions. Private  investment  fell  off  appreci- 
ably, and  spiraling  inflation  added  to  the 
country's  economic  jjroblems. 

One  of  the  first  acts  ol  the  Mobutu 
government  was  to  call  in  a  team  of  econ- 
omists from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  a.sse.ss  the  damage  and  to 
develop  a  monetary  reform  and  stabiliza- 
tion program.  This  i)rogram  was  inau- 
aurated  in  June  of  1967.  The  Congolese 
franc  was  devalued  Irom  floating  rates 
of  150-180  to  the  dollar  to  a  single  rate 
of  500  to  the  dollar.  Credit  ceilings  were 
impo.sed.  Taxes  were  increased,  and  re- 
strictions on  imports  were  liberalized  to 
reduce  the  activities  of  the  black  market. 
Finally,  the  governme'.*  committed  it- 
self to  generating  a  surplus  of  S20  to 
$24  million  per  year  to  finance  essential 
public  investment. 

These  stringent  reforms  had  the  full 
backing  and  financial  support  of  both 


the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  United  States.  The  IMF  gave  standby 
credits  of  $27  million  to  help  bolster  the 
Congo's  currency.  The  United  States  ex- 
tended a  loan  of  $17  million,  with  the 
promise  of  a  sub.sequent  loan  of  $15 
million. 

The  Conuole.se  Government  now  wants 
to  work  with  the  World  Bank  to  create 
an  overall  development  plan  They  in- 
tend to  establish  firm  economic  ijriori- 
lies.  and  to  create  a  single  national  m- 
.stitution  through  which  all  external  aid 
can  be  coordinated  and  channeled 

The  Congo  may  be  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  one  of  the  most  economically 
stable  countries  in  all  of  Africa.  In  this 
endeavor  it  has.  and  deserves,  our  con- 
tinuing support  But  It  .should  also  .serve 
as  a  le.sson  and  an  .'xamiile  m  our  deal- 
ings with  other  African  states.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  Kinshasa  Oovenimenl  are 
on  a  purely  businesslike  basis,  and  that 
IS  the  way  they,  and  we.  want  il  to  re- 
main. Our  aid  is  in  the  form  of  loans, 
which  the  Congolese  Government  is  quite 
capable  of  repaying.  Its  external  debt  is 
only  3' J  percent  of  its  annual  export 
capacity,  and  the  country  enjoys  a 
stionri  balance  ol  trade.  The  country  is 
l)ai<i  up  m  all  its  mlernational  obliga- 
tions, including  contributions  to  the 
newly  established  African  neveloiiment 
Bank.  With  international  assistance  in 
jjlannini'  and  long-term  loans,  the 
Con:.!0  should  be  able  to  suiiiiort  a  vigor- 
ous program  of  economic  devlopment. 
Prcrefiuisite  to  that  development,  how- 
ever. IS  the  clear  demonstraticm  by  the 
Ciiivole.se  ol  their  ability  to  organize 
themselves  )<olitically  and  to  end  the  in- 
ternal turmoil  which  has  plagued  their 
cfjiintry.  .At  the  moment  there  is  some 
reason  to  be  saivjuine  about  the  Congo's 
embryonic  i)olitical  structure.  Tlie  test, 
however,  is  a  continuing  one.  and  it  will 
he  decades  ijeforr  a  lirm  sense  of  na- 
tional identity  can  be  forced  to  in.sure 
the  long-term  success  of  the  Congo  as 
a  nation. 

SOI'THFFN     .AFRKA 

.As  1  liave  said.  I  believe  there  is  some 
basis  for  oiHimism  about  likely  trends  in 
tiie  Congo.  Guinea,  and  Niueria.  I  can 
find  no  such  hopeful  foundation  lor  aj)- 
Ijraismc  the  sravest  crisis  m  .Africa  to- 
day, tlie  festering  racial  tensions  in 
sr)ut!iern   Africa. 

-All  five  of  the  jjolitical  divisions  in  the 
.'irea.  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  the 
lebel  Briti.sh  colony  of  SoutheiTi  Rho- 
desia, the  former  South  .African  man- 
date of  South-West  Africa,  and  the  two 
Portuguese  colonies  of  Mozambique  and 
Angola,  are  ruled  in  one  form  or  another 
by  white  minority  governments. 

The  history  of  each  is  a  stoiw  in  it.self . 

South  Africa  has  followed  a  jjolicy  of 
.segregation  for  generations,  with  the  re- 
strictions on  the  African  majority  be- 
coming more  .severe  m  direct  proportion 
to  the  achievement  of  independence  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent  and  to  the 
anticipated  po.ssibility  of  political  and 
economic  demands  from  within.  Since 
1948.  with  the  adoption  of  a  formal 
policy  of  apartheid,  these  restrictions 
have  included  the  .segregation  of  Afri- 
cans into  specifically  designated  areas, 
often  far  removed  from  places  of  em- 
ployment; the  requirement  that  Africans 
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carry  passbooks  indicatiniK  past  and 
present  employment,  oriuin.  residence, 
and  recfird  of  pa.st  arrests;  the  refusal 
to  permit  Afru  an  wives  to  live  with  their 
husbands  m  the  cities  on  the  trrounds 
that  there  is  no  room  for  them  In  the 
crowded  urban  areas,  restrictions  on 
travel;  and  prohibition  on  political 
activity 

In  ig&S.  in  response  to  stepped-qp  de- 
mands or  political  representation  and 
economic  nehts,  and  to  increjused  activ- 
ity by  local  guerrillas,  the  South  African 
Government  passed  the  so-called  Ter- 
rorism Act  Under  this  act.  since 
amended,  it  is  a  capital  offense  for  an 
African  to  enwai^e  in  any  action  which 
might  be  jud>;ed  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional well-beinj?  This  incredibly  broad 
provision  includes  not  only  lakinc  up 
arms  asainst  the  state  or  participatin.; 
in  acts  of  sabotage  but  pai  ticipatme  in 
strikes,  demonstrations,  and  political 
rallies,  or  any  individual  acts  of  defi- 
ance, such  as  resistiiiK  arrest  Persons 
charged  under  this  act  may  be  aiirested 
without  warrants  and  detained  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time  with  no  possibil- 
ity of  release  on  bail  and  without,  in 
some  cases,  the  right  to  counsel  or  visits 
Persons  arrested  under  this  act  ai'e  not 
permuted  to  have  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
nay  If  found  tiuilty  thev  may  receive 
the  death  penalty,  bur  must  be  given 
a  minimum  5-year  sentence  Even  if  ac- 
quitted, they  are  still  subject  to  re- 
arraignment  and  retrial  for  alleued  ac- 
tions arising  out  of  the  original  charce. 
South  West  Africa  became  a  trustee- 
ship tcriitory  of  .=;outh  Af: ica  under  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate  It  is  now  for 
ail  practical  pui-poses,  a  colony  oi  South 
Africa,  despite  a  series  of  U  N  resolutions 
terminating  the  area's  mandate  status 
and  contemplating  estabh.shment  pf  an 
independent  givernmen^ 

South  Africa  s  contempt  for  democratic 
principles  ;s  matched  bv  the  harsli  prac- 
tices of  the  breakaway  regime  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  where  British  and  L".N 
>anctions  h.a^e  pin^t-n  too  mild  and 
too  ea.sily  circumvented  to  be  efTeclive 
Ar.d  in  .\n^ola  and  .Mo<:ambique  where 
360.000  Europeans  dominate  an  African 
population  of  almost  12  million,  condi- 
tions are  even  n-.ore  brutal,  lor  there  the 
government  is  more  arbitrary,  and  the 
African  population  receives  Jess  car^  and 
attention  African  liberation  group-i  and 
some  100  000  Poituguese  troops  have 
been  engaged  in  armed  conflict  for  sev- 
eral years 

Taken  as  a  -Ahole.  there  are  32  mil- 
lion non- whites  in  these  five  areas  who 
are  ruled  by  a  white  minority  of  4.2  mil- 
ion.  They  have  been  suppre.ssed  for  gen- 
erations Thr-y  have  been  denied  pollru-al 
and  economic  rights.  They  have  been  e\- 
ijloited.  segregated  terionzed,  and  killed. 
Their  best  leaders  'Alio  dared  to  -^eak 
cut  agani^t  the  fove:niiient.s.  ha\e  paid 
tor  their  ideals  w:tti  their  lives 

I  cannot  enipha.size  enough  the  critical 
nature  of  conditions  in  southern  Ainca 
today 

There  aie  signif.cant  European  popu- 
lations 111  these  fi\e  territories,  'o  be  5uie 
For  many  ol  tliese  Europeans.  Africa  is 
the  only  home  they  have  ever  known. 
They  do  not  warn  to  leave,  yet  they  are 


afraid  to  stay  if  majority  rule  ever  be- 
comes a  reality  In  their  fear  they  ignme 
the  commendable  experiences  of  Zambia 
and  Kenya,  and  are  instead  .seeking 
strength  in  military  suppression  It  will 
not  work 

The  leaders  of  the  African  liberation 
movements  have  come  increasingly  to 
believe  that  they  will  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives only  by  violence  When  one  con- 
siders that  they  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  peaceful  demonstrations,  ral- 
lies and  petitions,  that  political  organi- 
zation IS  forbidden,  that  99  percent  of 
the  population  is  not  even  allowed  to 
vote  in  most  of  these  areas,  their  des- 
peration is  understandable 

With  positions  hardening  on  both 
sides,  the  conflict  .seems  lie.siined  to  grow, 
and  to  involve  not  only  the  peoples  of 
>outhern  Africa,  but  neighboring  Afri- 
can states  and  an  increasing  number  of 
nations  throughout  the  world 

Already  the  lines  are  being  drawn  De- 
spite official  government  denials,  rebel 
leaders  are  apparently  using  both  Zam- 
bia and  Tanzania  as  staging  areas.  Most 
of  the  freedom  movements  have  liead- 
quarters  either  m  Lu.saka,  in  Dar-es- 
Salaam.  or  both  With  the  outbreak  of 
wider  conflict  m  .southern  .Aiiica  Zam- 
bia and  Tanzania  would  inevitably  be 
drawn  into  the  war.  to  the  ureat  detri- 
ment of  their  own  development.  The  .su- 
perior military  capabilities  commanded 
by  the  minority  regimes  would  probably 
combine,  and  would  furtiier  compound 
the  bloodshed  and  devastation 

The  other  independent  nations  of 
Afnca  have  cast  iheir  lot  with  the  free- 
dom fighters  At  the  September  meeting 
of  tlie  Organization  for  .African  Unity  in 
Kinshasa,  the  3f.  members  of  the  OAU 
voted  to  give  32  million  of  their  S3  1  mil- 
lion budget  to  the  various  liberation 
groups. 

Although  some  of  the  Angolan  rebels 
are  emploving  Western  arms,  much  of 
the  weaijonry  and  other  supiX)rt  for  the 
liberation  organizations  seems  to  come 
from  Communist  .sources 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  several  of 
the  leaders  of  the  freedom  movements, 
and  their  replies  were  virtually  identical 
If  we  have  to  use  Communist  aid  to 
free  ourselves,  we  would  be  foolish  not 
to  use  it  Where  else  can  we  get  it?" 
These  leaders  do  not  expect  that  they  or 
their  people  will  turn  to  communism  as 
a  way  of  life.  Tliey  do  not  use  the  rhet- 
oric of  communism,  they  do  not  view 
the  impending  conflict  in  Marxist  class 
terms.  But  they  are  using  Communist 
weapons,  and  have  Communist  advisers 
Some  of  their  officers  are  being  trained 
in  Communist  countries,  and  many  of 
their  students  are  studying  there  In  the 
lontr  run.  -.vhile  southern  Africa  may  not 
ijo  Communist,  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
very  pro-Communist. 

In  these  circumstances,  with  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle  looming  ahead,  fhe 
choices  for  American  policy  are  as  diffi- 
cult as  they  are  ureent.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  often  expressed  our  ideological  po- 
sition and  our  hostility  to  both  colonial- 
ism and  the  antidemocratic  systems  in 
southern  A:r:ca. 

The  United  States  has  long  made  clear 
It.-,  opposition  to  the  apaivheid  policies 
of  South  Africa    This  Government  has 


joined  ui  economic  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia  It  .supported  the 
ereation  of  an  ad  hoc  U  N  committee  to 
study  the  problem  of  South-West  .Africa. 
It  deplored  the  trial  m  Pretoria  of  the 
South-West  African  freedom  fit;hlers. 
And  the  United  States  has  tried  to  t-xact 
guarantees  from  its  NATO  ally  Pui  tugal, 
that  military  equipment  provided  uy  the 
United  States  will  nut  l)e  used  outside  the 
NATO  area 

But  111  African  eyes,  the  record  o:  w  liat 
we  have  not  done  speaks  much  more 
clearly  We  have  taken  no  puipo.seful 
action  to  discourage  .American  iirivate 
investment  in  South  .Africa,  which  is  now 
in  exce.ss  of  S600  million  and  .ser-.es  as  a 
vital  pillar  of  .-^upporl  for  that  unpopular 
regime  In  addition,  we  have  placed  no 
restrictions  on  US.  trade  witii  SLUitii 
Afnca.  other  than  a  prohibition  au.un.'it 
the  sale  of  military  equipment  Ti  ade 
with  that  country  iias  now  iiseii  m  StiSO 
million  a  year 

The  United  States  iei:ards  Southern 
Rhodesia  as  a  British  colony  :i.  1 1 hel- 
lion. '  yet  because  of  the  limited  nature  of 
our  investments  and  trade,  our  economic 
sanctions  have  liad  no  impact  at  ull:  and 
we  have  done  too  little  to  persuade  the 
British  to  increase  pressure  on  ili'-  :ebel 
government. 

.Ameiicas  allies  sell  aims  and  .s  phisti- 
cated  military  equipment  outiisht  to  the 
South  .Aiiican  Government,  and  'he  U.S. 
Government  has  made  little  etfoit  to 
persuade  tliem  to  do  otheivvise 

Poitugal  leceives  considerable  n.ilitaiy 
assistance  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  .African  freedom  fighters  ;nsi-t  that 
American  weapons  are  killing  iliei:  peo- 
ple m  .Angola  and  Mozambique 

I  believe  that  the  tune  has  c.i:ne  to 
vviencn  our.selves  from  this  pattern  of 
implied  complicity  with  the  southern 
African  regimes  I  do  not  faiu;,'  that 
maximum  American  pressure  will  bring 
early  and  ea.sy  political  change  to  the 
area.  I  realize  lliai  firmer  action  o:\  our 
part  may  inciea.se  tensions  with  l>iii  Eu- 
ropean allies  But  I  believe  we  iimst  re- 
move lioin  the  United  Stales  any  hint  of 
sympathy  for  the  minority  goveii.irienls 
of  .southern  Africa. 

Conditions  ui  .southern  .Africa  ron- 
front  the  United  Stales  and  othti  mem- 
bers of  the  international  commumly 
with  the  most  difficult  issues  of  interna- 
tional law  and  morality.  No  one  w  no  re- 
spects is  I  do  the  rule  of  law  .imong 
men  and  among  nations  will  !:ciuly 
transcend  the  principle  that  the  domestic 
affairs  of  sovereign  states  are  not  an 
appropriate  sub.iect  for  international 
consideration.  The  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations  have  been  under- 
standably reluctant  to  take  stnn^er.t  ac- 
tion against  southern  Alrica  precisely 
because  of  their  respect  for  this  standard 

But  the  facts  are  that  the  abridgement, 
of  human  liberty  m  this  area  is  so  ovei- 
whelming  that  it  is  necessarily  the  con- 
cern of  ail  nations;  the  danger  to  inter- 
national i)eace  is  so  great  that  it  must 
be  dealt  with  by  the  larger  community 
of  nations;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
South  Africa  it.self.  none  of  the  tern- 
tones  uivolved  IS  Itself  a  .sovereign  state 
wnich  can  properly  invoke  the  privileged 
claim  that  its  domestic  affairs  are  im- 
mune from  international  review.  What 
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we  lace  m  .southern  Africa  is  a  last,  ter- 
rible ;;aivest  of  practices  which  iiave 
uon  the  'jeneral  eondemnation  of  man- 
kind 

The  misteeship  provisions  of  the 
Chaiter  o!  the  United  Nations,  agreed  to 
by  all  of  Its  120  members,  stand  in  de- 
cisive testimony  tiiat  there  is  a  definite 
international  respon.sibility  for  the  de- 
penciin'  peoples  of  this  ijlanet.  The 
United  States  and  tlie  world  community 
must  lake  every  reasonable  step  to  ful- 
lill  that  obligation 

This  will  require  us  to  lake  a  number 
of  co.stiy  actions  now  in  order  to  avoid 
more  costly  actions  m  the  future. 

I  bel  eve  we  must  make  clear  to  South 
AtiKa  that,  lacking  evidence  of  tliat 
Government's  willingness  to  move  to- 
ward .-ocial  justice  and  equality  for  the 
Afiic,  n  population  it  controls,  the  United 
States  .'.ill  begin  to  disengage  from  its 
burgeOTiing  economic  ties  to  that  coun- 
try 

I  Ije'i-rve  we  must  make  clear  to  Por- 
tugal 'l-.at.  lacking  a  credible  commit- 
ment t'j  ^e!l-determination  m  Angola  and 
.Mozai:. Pique,  the  United  States  must  and 
will  oeciU  to  reduce  its  military  relations 
with  the  Lisbon  Government,  even  at  the 
saciitice  of  the  military  facilities  which 
we  nave  been  permitted  to  develop  on 
PnrtU'-'uese  territory- 

I  believe  we  must  do  all  m  our  power 
to  end  the  intolerable  situation  in 
Smitheri";  Rhodesia,  and  that  includes  an 
ab.solute  ban  on  US,  trade  with  the  ter- 
iitdiy  We  must  surely  support  the  be- 
lated Biitish  proposal  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  for  comprehen- 
sive and  mandatoiT  tconomic  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The.se  steps  will  not  suffice  for  the  iJur- 
|)o.ses  we  seek,  but  they  will  represent  a 
beginning. 

At  stake  is  our  moral  and  political 
(ledit  with  al!  of  Africa.  I  believe  that 
credit  :s  more  precious  than  any  short- 
term  advantages  we  might  iirotect  by 
maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the 
nnnonty  regimes  in  southern  Africa.  And 
if  there  is  any  hope  for  a  gradual  and 
peaceful  transition  to  true  self-govern- 
ment :n  that  troubled  region.  I  believe 
It  will  be  enhanced  by  a  more  decisive 
and  more  vocal  posture  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  .southern  Africa  we 
mu.st  -tand  by  our  ideals.  The  cause  of 
|)eace.  freedom  and  morality  is  at  stake. 

CON'CLrSION 

Tlie  problems  confronting  the  peoples 
of  .Africa  are  as  heterogeneous  as  the 
people  themselves.  The  policy  questions 
facin:^  the  United  States  in  its  relations 
with  .Africa  are  comparably  varied.  I 
have  raneed  rather  widely  over  some  of 
the  diverse  issues  which  now  loom  before 
us.  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  recapitu- 
lating briefly  some  of  the  principles 
which,  -n  my  opinion,  should  guide  U.S. 
policy  :n  .Africa. 

FMrst  While  there  are  good  reasons  for 
the  United  States  to  support  various  re- 
gional efforts,  there  are  also  good  reasons 
for  this  countrj-  to  maintain  ample  bi- 
lateral relations,  both  economic  and  po- 
litical, with  many  .African  states.  Trade, 
as  well  as  aid,  ought  to  be  expanded. 

Second.  We  should  avoid  any  obses- 


sive concern  with  the  risks  of  the  cold 
war  in  Africa.  To  be  sure,  the  .struggle 
for  influence  still  exists  But  it  is  con- 
tained both  by  ihe  i;rowing  maturity  of 
the  great  povveis  and  their  increased  de- 
sire to  limit  the  hai'aids  of  direct  con- 
frontation, and  by  the  strongly  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  .Africans  themselves. 
We  should  respect  this  independence,  and 
the  policy  of  nonalinement  which  it  lias 
engendered.  The  .Afiican  nations  are 
friendly  to  tlie  United  States,  but  as 
Uganda's  President  Obote  observed  to 
me.  "One  cannot  say  that  because  some- 
one is  your  triend.  that  Iriend's  enemy 
is  your  enemy." 

Third.  We  .should  make  cirtain  ihai 
our  relations  with  the  majorUy  oi  .Aiii- 
can states  are  not  clouded  by  the  simiu- 
est  suspicion  of  sp,^cial  mtenst  in  (jr 
sympathy  lor  the  minority  le'-nmes  in 
.southern  Africa.  If  we  are  to  enioy  bene- 
hcial  relations  witli  Alrica  as  a  whole. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  be  willitr.:  to 
sacrifice  the  ephemera!  acivantaiiv-s  of 
uood  relations  with  South  .Alrica  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  and  Portut^al  so  long  as 
they  persist  in  oppressing  millions  of 
-Africans.  Only  by  standing  with  the  just 
demands  of  the  African  majority,  only  by 
fidelity  to  our  own  princijjles.  will  be  able 
to  lay  a  sturdy  foundation  tc:r  our  future 
relations  vvitli  the  continent  at  ian.'c 

Fourth.  We  should  judge  African  iioljt- 
ical  development  according  to  the  distinc- 
tive situation  of  the  Africans  themselves, 
not  by  our  standards.  .A  country  which  is 
90-i3ercent  illiterate  cannot  be  expected 
to  operate  an  elaborate  two-party  system 
with  the  range  of  choices  available  to  a 
more  advanced  nation.  In  some  cases. 
one-party  government  may  be  the  lesser 
evil  in  the  initial  stages  of  national  evolu- 
tion. We  should  neitlier  condone  nor 
condemn  such  regimes  in  general,  but 
should  measure  tliem  individually  by 
their  responsiveness  to  the  jierceived 
needs  of  their  people  and  by  the  efficacy 
of  their  attempts  to  build  a  more  demo- 
cratic system  in  the  shortest  liossible 
time.  Where  the  alternatives  are  chaotic 
tribalism  or  fierce  dictatorship,  a  humane 
central  government  ba.sed  on  a  single 
party  with  wide  popular  ijarticipation  is 
hardly  to  be  despi.sed. 

Fifth.  We  must  jjut  issues  ahead  of 
personalities  m  our  relations  witli  .Atn- 
can  countries.  We  should  gear  our  own 
decisions  to  our  mutual  needs  and  in- 
terests, not  to  the  individual  character- 
istics of  particular  leaders. 

In  building  a  sound  ba.sis  for  luture 
relations,  it  is  especially  important  that 
Africans  and  Americans  come  to  know 
each  other  better.  In  i^aiticular.  1  hope 
that  other  Members  of  Congress  will 
have  occasion  to  visit  Africa,  to  become 
acquainted  personally  with  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  that  continent,  and 
to  assess  for  themselves  the  vital  business 
now  underway  there.  It  is  of  jjarticular 
concern  to  me  that  in  recent  years,  of  all 
the  funds  spent  on  congressional  travel, 
less  than  2  percent  was  expended  on 
travel  to  Africa.  Similarly.  I  hope  that 
increasing  numbers  of  African  students. 
officials,  businessmen,  and  others  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  spend  time  in 
the  United  States.  A  closer  association  of 
this  character  can  be  mutually  reward- 


ing, both  in  terms  of  human  understand- 
iii'-i  and  in  terms  ol  joint  accomplish- 
ment. 

Nothing  the  United  States  does  will  be 
sutficient  to  a.ssure  the  success  of  African 
development;  as  always,  the  outcome 
hinges  primarily  on  the  efforts  of  Af- 
ricans them.selves.  But  it  is  no  small 
accomplishment  to  be  an  allv  in  the 
.struggle  for  the  freedom  and  welfare 
of  over  250  million  ix^iple  That  role 
America  can  play  in  .Alrica,  together  with 
other  develoix'd  nations,  Tiiat  lole  Amer- 
ica .should  play,  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity. 

As  model  and  midwife,  the  United 
States  can  help  speed  the  birth  of  de- 
mocracy and  prosperity  in  that  mighty 
continent.  The  opportunity  and  the  need 
are  there.  Let  us  .seize  the  one  to  serve 
the  other. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  Presidint  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    BROOKP:    I  yield 

.Mr.  COOPER  I  was  interested  m  the 
Senator's  comments  about  President 
Sekou  Touic,  Is  the  Senator  able  to  make 
any  comments  about  his  count!  y's  rela- 
tionship witli  Ghana  and  any  comments 
about  Nkrumah','  I  noted  in  the  ijai)ers 
today  a  news  article  about  'he  release  (jI 
c(>rtain  Ghanaians  wiio  had  Ijeen  impris- 
oned to  return  to  Ghana,  and  also  the 
comments  about  Nkrumah. 

Mr  BROOKE.  While  I  was  in  Alrica 
I  visited  Guinea,  as  I  have  already  said 
I  was  the  L'uest  of  President  Sekou  Tome 
at  a  conference.  He  told  me  at  that  time. 
as  is  vk-ell  known,  that  Nkrumah  was  ins 
liouse  guest.  At  one  time  iu-  liad  beei- 
I'eferred  to  as  copresident  of  Guinea.  I 
did  not  .see  Nkrumah  while  I  was  m 
Guinea  He  is  relatively  well  jjrotected 
and  IS  mostly  confined — though  I  do  not 
say  that  lie  is  sti-inncntly  confined — to 
his  f)Uarteis  as  a  L'uest  of  President 
Toure.  He  a[;pait'ntly  has  no  activity  in 
the  Guinean  Government,  for  I  attended 
a  speech  ol  President  Toure.  at  which 
ambassadors  of  all  otlar  countries  were 
present,  and  Nkiuniah  was  not  lUTsent  at 
tliat  iim(\ 

When  I  went  to  Giiana.  I  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  ialk  with  General  Jo.sejjh 
.Ankiah.  wlio  is.  of  cour.se.  the  leader  ol 
the  present  L'overnment  General  Ankrah 
told  me  at  that  time  they  were  jjrepared 
to  release  ijeni))p  wi;o  liid  been  held 
in  i)nson,  who  had  lym  friendly  to 
Nhrumali  He  said  that  the  country  was 
proL'ressinu.  and  there  liad  been  no  trou- 
ble since  an  abortive  mini-coup  some 
time  ago.  They  did  not  fear  any  uprising 
m  Giiana  through  the  efforts  or  influence 
ol  Nkrumah. 

There  is  still  some  bitterness  m  Ghana. 
:>ancularly  on  the  pai-t  of  tlie  L'overn- 
ment. about  Nknimati  I  was  shown  cer- 
tain investments  which  liad  not  been 
made  wisely  under  Nkrumah  s  adminis- 
tration. But  still,  in  Africa.  Nkrumah 
seemmgh.  was  respected  by  African  lead- 
ers for  his  pan-Africaiiism 

Several  of  these  leaders  made  a  dis- 
tinction, saymu.  'There  are  two  \kru- 
mahs  One  is  the  Nkrumah  of  Ghana, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  wrong 
in  his  leadership  of  Giiana.  Tlie  other 
is  Nkrumah.  the  African.'  Tliey  respect 
the  latter  and  give  no  evidence  of  their 
opinion  so  far  as  the  former  is  concerned. 
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But  I  will  treat  some  of  this  In  my  further 
remarks 

Mr  CCXDPER  I  belie%e  it  was  reported 
several  months  ago  that  Sekou  Toure 
contemplated  a  military  movement 
against  Ghana  I  assume  the  Senator 
heard  no  discusslnsi  of  tlsat  kind  ' 

Mr  BFi(X)KE  I  did  hear  alleRfttions 
made  Ut  that  effect  President  Toure 
denied  that  he  ever  entertained  the  idea 
of  rnovitiK  aKainst  Ghana  General 
Ankrah  evidenced  no  fear  that  any  such 
movement  W(juld  be  undeiway  Practi- 
cally speakintc.  Guinea  is  encountering 
such  econcimic  difTiculties  itself  that  it 
has  no  army  of  any  standing  or  si<ce  to 
use  against  a  neiKh.bor  It  would  be  im- 
practical. If  not  lm^R)S.^lble.  for  Guinea 
to  move  anainst  Ghana 

Mr  COOPV.U  My  questions  on  this 
particular  i.^sue  arose  fiom  reading  cer- 
tain articles  previously  and  my  interest 
was  renewed  this -moi  ning  in  readJn«  a 
news  story  abtmt  Guinea.  Ghana.  Toure. 
and  Nkrumah 

Wnile  I  am  speaking,  let  me  say  that 
we  owe  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
a  great  debt  fur  bringing  us  his  informa- 
tive report  It  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  problem  of  these  countries  which  we 
need  '-ery  much  We  are  very  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  BROOKE  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
generous  words  and  for  entering  into 
this  colloquv  with  me 

Mr  PEARSON  M:  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

M:  BROOKE  I  yield  to  the  di-itin- 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ma.-.saciiusetts  for  the  product  of  his 
labors  a  long  and  arduous  trip  and  visit 
through  Africa,  his  work  and  study,  and 
now  h\f.  rep«-)rt.  which  I  am  sure  will 
provide  a  new  insight  to  the  entire  Sen- 
ate I  believe  it  is  a  most  excellent  politi- 
cal and  economic  report  on  conditions  on 
that  continent 

I  was  quite  interested  in  his  dLscusslon 
of  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  so 
many  of  the  African  nations,  which  does 
not  necessarily  represent  a  deterrent  to 
this  country,  for  if  we  recall  our  own 
early  years  in  this  R«'public.  our  position 
was  very  much  the  same 

I  also  was  interested  In  his  cominents 
on  aid  and  his  favoring  multilateral 
treatment  I  must  say  that  I  favor.  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  correctly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's comments,  on  a  rrgional  basis,  more 
than  he  would  provide 

In  September  of  !a.st  year.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  three  of  the  East 
African  nations  and  to  study  their  co- 
v)rdinated  efforts,  to  which  the  Senator 
htu^  referred,  and  to  note,  also,  the  new 
dt'velopmt'nt  of  the  Union  of  Sent^iial 
African  States  I  would  hope  that  aid  on 
a  ret;ional  basis,  not  in  prestige  products, 
but  m  the  fundamental  elements  that 
give  a  nation  growth — in  transportation, 
in  communication,  and  in  education — 
would  be  part  of  our  policy  in  aiding  these 
countries  that  are  emerging  now.  for 
they  emerge  really  is  ret;ions  Their  basic 
laws  are  the  result  of  colonial  days 

I  wish  to  say  once  again  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator    I  hope  his  speech 


tf>day  will  have  the  attention  it  deserves 
oy  every  Memtx>r  of  this  body 

Mr  BROOKE  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
kind  and  generous  remarks  I  know  of 
his  visits  to  Africa,  and  I  believe  he  has 
made  a  contribution  to  my  remarks  today 
by  including  his  opinions,  particularly 
pertaining  to  regional  and  bilateral  aid 
in  Africa 

Mr  President.  I  ask  .manimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  15  additional 
minut«s 

The  PRESIDING  OF?TCER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .so  ordeied 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois 

Mr  PERCY  .Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  say,  f^rst.  how  i;rateful  I  am  for 
the  usual  critical  analysis  made  of  a 
very  complex  problem  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  He 
has  added  to  my  understanding  of  this 
area 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  Sena- 
tor is  satisfied  that  U  S  military  equip- 
ment is  not  used  by  P<5rtugal  in  Ani^ola 
and  Mozambique 

Mr  BROOKE  1  am  not  satisfied  that 
it  is  not  used  There  were  allegations 
that  NATO  military  equipment  and 
weaponry  were  beiiig  used  by  Portugal 
in  Angola  and  m  M(jzambique  I  did  not 
go  to  Mozambique,  nor  did  I  |{o  to  An- 
gola. I  waj;  unable  Uj  verify  those  alle- 
gations 

However,  rebel  leaders  from  lx)th  Mo- 
zambique and  Angola  with  whom  I 
spoke — and  certainly  the  Senator  should 
know  the  source  of  my  information — 
were  unanimous  m  saying  that  the  weap- 
ons being  used  In  their  territories  were  of 
Western  origin  They  said  these  arms 
came  primarily  from  Portugal,  and  were 
weapons  that  the  United  States  had  sent 
for  NATO  purposes. 

Mr  PERCY.  One  further  question.  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  all  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  However,  on  my 
own  visits  to  Africa,  I  have  tried  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  import<tnce  that 
the  activities  of  the  US  Government 
has  there  I  ha\e  been  impres.sed  by  the 
fine  techmcal  asistance  offered  by  the 
State  of  Israel  and  the  excellence  of 
their  programs,  even  though  modest  in 
size. 

Can  the  Senator  comment  on  the  de- 
gree of  influence  being  exerted  by  the 
Communist  Chinese  Government  and  by 
the  Soviet  Union  m  Africa,  and  say 
whether,  with  our  own  privx-cupation  in 
Southeast  Asia,  our  lack  of  att-tMition  to 
Africa  puts  us  in  jeopardy  with  respect 
to  thase  other  two  powers  ' 

Mr  BROOKE  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  was  not 
able  txj  be  present  during  the  long  re- 
marks I  made  this  moniing.  but  I  did 
treat  this  subject  rather  extensively  I 
pointed  out  that  considerable  assistance 
is  bemg  given  both  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  by  the  Communist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  African  nations  I  further 
found — and  this  is  .something  of  grave 
importance  to  the  U  S  Government^ — 
that  in  most  instances  the  .\frican  coun- 
tries had  first  approached  Western   na- 


tions, including  the  United  States,  for 
assistance,  prior  to  approaching  the  So- 
viet Union,  or  the  Communist  Chinese. 

This  was  done  by  Guinea,  as  I  pointed 
out.  after  the  French  withdrew  and  took 
everything  out  of  that  country.  Presi- 
dent Sekou  Toure  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  our  Govenmient  refused  to 
give  him  assistance  at  that  time  because 
of  our  close  ties  to  France.  This  was 
done  m  Nigeria,  when  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
(•:-nment  sought  assistance  from  our 
ci>unti-y  I  think  we  were  correct  m  that 
instance,  particularly  m  not  providing 
additional  weaponry,  bt'cau.se  we  did  not 
want  to  enlarge  the  conflict. 

Akjain.  in  the  case  of  Tanzania  and 
Zambia,  which  are  contemplating  the 
building  of  a  joint  railroad  plus  the  re- 
pair of  a  highway.  Tanzania  came  to  the 
United  States  for  assistance  but  the 
United  States  refused  because  it  did  not 
feel  the  railroad  was  feasible  It  was  then 
that  Tanzania  went  to  the  Communist 
Chinese,  who  are  now  building  the  rail- 
road. And  so  It  goes  There  is  .some  Soviet 
influence  and  Communist  Chine.se  influ- 
ence in  Afnca  today,  but  I  want  to  sum 
up  by  .saying  I  do  not  feel  that  merely 
because  a  nation  is  the  recipient  of 
Soviet  assistance  or  Chinese  a.ssistance 
that  that  nece.s.saiily  means  that  nation 
IS  pro-Communist  or  anti-West  or  anti- 
American  It  IS  not  time  I  would  refer 
to  a  statement  by  President  Kaunda  of 
Zambia  who  .said  that  you  just  do  not 
take  on  the  enemies  of  a  nation  just  ^- 
cause  you  are  that  nation's  fnend. 

Mr  PERCY  I  have  one  last  question. 
It  has  been  my  growing  belief  that  this 
Nation  sliould  try  to  work  away  from  bi- 
latei-al  aid  to  countries  m  many  instances 
and  work  toward  multilateral  aid,  and 
instead  of  a  countiy-to-coimtry  basis,  to 
work  through  .such  international  ageii^^— 
cies  as  the  Special  Fund  of  the  United 
Nations  or  the  World  Bank 

I  understand  the  .soft  loan  fund  of  the 
World  Bank  will  be  nearly  exhausted  in 
April  or  May  of  this  year:  and  that  these 
soft  loans  made  to  developing  nations  by 
18  countries  will  be  necessary  in  many 
developmg  nations  to  undertake  fi- 
nancing on  long-term  projects.  These 
.soft  loans  are  loans  and  not  grants.  For 
every  40  cents  we  put  in  out  of  a  dollar. 
60  cents  is  put  in  by  other  countries,  .so 
we  are  matching  one  and  one-half  to  one. 
The  fimd  is  supervised  by  17  or  18  of  the 
wealthier,  more  developed  nations  of  the 
world. 

Is  It  the  impression  of  the  Senator, 
after  visiting  Africa,  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  U  S  Congress  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  help  replenish  Interna- 
tional development  funds  of  the  World 
Bank  lather  than  have  them  exhausted 
and  only  have  the  International  Bank  for 
making  hard  loans  that  must  be  paid 
back  Immediately,  rather  than  long-term 
loans,  and  to  a  degree  subsidize  Interest 
costs,  but  still  have  the  loans  repayable 
rather  than  as  gifts? 

Mr  BROOKE  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's conclusion  and  I  so  indicated  in  my 
prepared  'ext. 

However  I  did  point  out  that  even 
multilateral  loans  are  in  the  future,  and 
although  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
getting   away  from  bilateral  assistance. 
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nevertheless  I  did  find  that  most  of  these 
countries,  even  though  they  are  looking 
U)ward  regional  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion, arc  still  at  the  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment where  they  still  need  bilateral 
assistance  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
forms  of  assistance  have  to  be  mutually 
exclusive  I  believe  we  can  have  both,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  pointed  out, 
and  not  just  on  the  hydroelectric  projects 
and  matters  of  that  nature.  I  believe  this 
is  the  thinking  of  Africans  themselves. 

I  talked  with  two  vice  presidents  of 
the  African  Development  Bank  who  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  regionalism.  I  agree 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  that  we  can 
a.ssist  these  African  nations  through  the 
World  Bank  and  the  other  development 
banks  The  objective  of  African  nations 
is  to  hell)  them.selves:  our  objective 
should  be  help  them  help  themselves.  We 
can  best  do  this  in  the  manner  which  the 
Senator  suguested.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President  <Mr.  Mc- 
INTVRK  in  the  chair  1,  will  the  Senator 
vield':" 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  raised  a  very  crucial 
question,  and  it  is  a  question  to  which 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  have  to  address  itself  this  year. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  foreign  aid  bill 
IS  now  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  its  provisions  limits  aid, 
including  technical  aid  to  55  countries.  It 
would  exclude  some  countries  in  Africa 
that  formerly  received  aid.  Instead  of 
35  countries  only  21  would  receive  aid. 
Tliere  is  a  verj-  small  amount  recom- 
mended for  Africa— just  $179  million. 
About  80  [lercent  of  the  entire  funds 
recommended  In  the  bill  would  be  made 
available  to  15  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  will  be  cut,  but 
I  would  like  to  see  part  of  the  relatively 
large  sums  made  available  for  a  few 
countries  be  shifted  to  African  countries. 
I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  to  aid 
Africa. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  "soft-loan  window" 
of  the  World  Bank  is  exhausted;  $480 
million  has  been  requested  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  installments  of  3  years. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  amount  will 
be  made  available  or  not.  It  presents 
problems  with  respect  to  our  balance  of 
payments,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
our  contribution  would  only  be  available 
for  purchase  in  this  country,  so  as  not 
to  adversely  affect  our  payments  problem. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator — and 
I  have  held  this  position  for  many,  many 
years — it  is  a  position  that  grows  out 
of  my  experience  in  India.  I  believe  that 
aid  by  itself  wiU  not  cause  the  recipient 
nation  to  be  alined  with  a  particular 
country  or  against  a  particular  coimtry. 
If  that  were  true,  practically  every  coun- 
tiY  in  the  world  would  be  alined  with  the 
United  States.  We  will  have  to  believe 
that  a  nation  desires  to  be  independent, 
and  if  it  wants  to  be  nonalined  with  the 
United  States,  we  hope  that  same  in- 
dependence will  cause  it  to  resist  aline- 
ment  with  Communist  coimtries. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Communist 


Chinese  are  making  a  determined  effort 
in  many  countries  in  Africa  to  establish 
Communist  parties  and  revolutionary- 
guerrilla  type  activities  such  as  those 
now  apparent — into  Zambia,  Tanzania, 
and  Rhodesia. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  to  give  us 
his  impression  of  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries  toward  our  coun- 
try, because,  as  the  Senator  said,  we  do 
not  intervene  to  support  nationalist 
movements  as  in  Rhodesia.  South-West 
Africa,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Also,  what  is  their  viewpoint  about  what 
is  happening  in  America?  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  discussed  these  is- 
sues in  his  visits.  Particularly  our  in- 
ternal problems.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator's  views. 

Mr.  BROOKE  The  two  questions  I  was 
a.sked  most,  not  only  by  members  of  the 
various  .governments  in  Aliica.  but  also 
by  the  people  them.selves  to  whom  I 
.spoke — notably  members  of  student 
bodies  in  universities  there — concerned 
the  is.sue  of  civil  rights  m  this  country 
and  the  Vietnam  war.  Tho.se  were  the 
two  most  important  issues. 

Naturally,  our  treatment  of  the  Neuro 
minority  in  this  country  has  not  en- 
deared us  to  Africans  living  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  They  know  that  we  have 
stated  in  our  Constitution  all  men  are 
created  equal,  yet  they  hear  much  about 
the  separation  of  the  race.s.  the  denial 
of  equal  opportunity  and  the  quality  of 
education.  They  read  about  riots  m  our 
urban  centers,  demonstrations,  and  the 
like.  They  are  knowledueable  about  these 
problems  of  America.  They  are  very 
much  concerned  about  them.  They  won- 
der how  we  can  be  .so  inconsi.stent.  how 
our  promises  and  their  fulfillment  are  .so 
different.  Tho.se  are  things  which,  of 
course,  have  hurt  us  in  Africa.  But  they 
should  not  hurt  us  because,  as  I  .said,  one 
of  our  chief  political  a.ssets  should  be  the 
large  population  of  African  de.scrnt  in 
this  country. 

Of  course,  'Vietnam  is  an  i.ssue  which 
has  been  well  discussed  and  is  well  known 
all  over  the  world.  I  frankly  found  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  Africa  about  the 
problem  at  that  time  which  was  just 
prior  to  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  in 
parts  of  the  north  and  the  move  toward 
a  negotiated  i^eace.  Most  of  the  young 
students  to  whom  I  spoke  were  similar 
in  their  outlook  to  many  students  in  this 
coimtry  regarding  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing, and  general  opposition  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  that  Africa  is 
undergoing  great  changes.  Africa  is  mov- 
ing on  from  its  fir.st  goal  of  independence 
to  its  second  goal  of  economic  and  po- 
litical stability.  As  .such.  Africa  is  going 
through  growing  pains  but  is.  I  believe, 
more  attuned  to  the  West  and  to  the 
United  States. 

Many  people  in  Africa  have  great  re- 
spect for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  past 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  the 
countries  where  I  did  find  Chinese  Com- 
mtmists  or  Soviet  assistance  being 
given — for  example,  in  one  country 
where  there  was  a  multimillion-dollar 
auditorium,  with  fountains  playing  all 
around  it,  which  the  Chinese  had  de- 
signed and  constructed — I  did  not  find 
that  because  they  had  constructed  that 


auditorium,  the  people  of  that  country 
were  any  more  pro-Chinese,  or  any  more 
anti-American,  than  any  other  country 
I  visited. 

We  must  be  mature  enough  to  under- 
stand tliat  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Com- 
munist Chine.se  are  going  to  .spend 
money.  They  are  spending  money  all 
over  the  worla  lining  to  use  their  influ- 
ence. We  are  doing  likewise.  Even 
though  I  will  admit  that  many  African 
leaders  are  collectivisls.  I  believe  that 
after  economic  development  is  achieved, 
there  will  be  more  individualist  thinking 
on  the  i)art  of  leaders  of  Alncan  coun- 
tries. And  I  think  we  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  aid  the  trend  toward  re- 
.spect  lor  individual  values 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  lo  ask  the 
Senator  Irom  Ma.s.sachu.setts  one  more 
question  The  Senator  iias  .sjjoken  of  the 
attitude  ol  Africans  toward  American 
internal  troubles.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator:  Is  there  a  realization  that  from 
a  governmental  point  of  \iew.  that  our 
Government,  unlike  the  South  African 
Government,  or  that  of  Rhodesia,  does 
not  subscribe  to  a  jjolicy  of  di.srrimina- 
lion  and  that  successive  American  ad- 
ministrations and  the  leader.ship  in  this 
country,  politically,  :n  the  bu.sine.ss 
world,  among  the  churches,  the  labor 
movement  and  others  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  move  toward  achie\ing 
tlie  goal  of  nondiscrimination? 

Mr.  BROOKE,  To  a  demee.  I  Ijelieve 
that  IS  true.  Oik  of  the  things  I  found 
.somewhat  alarming  was  that  African 
leaders,  in  far  too  many  instances,  as  well 
as  the  African  i>eople  ^enfTally.  m  read- 
ing the  newspapers,  watching  television, 
and  li.st«ning  to  the  radio  are  apt  to  give 
more  credence  to  what  is  written  or  said 
by  one  individual  in  this  country.  Let  us 
say  that  one  Member  of  Concre.ss  makes 
a  speech  which  could  be  considered  raci.st 
It  will  iiet  wide  play  in  Africa  As  a  re- 
.sult.  many  Africans  will  believe  that  that 
is  the  American  Government  .speaking  as 
a  whole. 

I  tried  my  best  to  jxiint  out  that  .such 
statements  were  the  opinion  of  one 
individual  only  and  not  the  American 
Government  speaking,  that  under  our 
system  of  government  anyone  can  stand 
up  and  say  anything,  presumably,  he 
choo.ses  to  say,  and  that  Africans  .should 
look  to  the  actions  of  the  American 
Government  rather  than  to  the  words 
of  one  individual. 

But  the.se  views  are  common  all  over 
the  world,  including  A.sia.  They  hear  one 
person  speaking,  and  they  listen  to  him 
and  credit  our  entire  .system  of  govern- 
ment for  those  remarks. 

Generally  speaking,  the  more  educated 
Africans  do  understand  what  our  Gov- 
ernment has  done  and  what  it  has  not 
done,  as  well  as  the  d-fTrrrnce  between 
the  Government's  role  and  individual's 
role  in  speaking  in  America 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  his  pres- 
entation, which  is  characteristically 
thorough  and  characteristically  full  of 
sensitive  insight. 

I  am  intrigued  with  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  distinguished  .senior  Senator 
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from  Ke-itijcky  Mr  Coopeh  who  wa.-. 
once  this  country  s  Ambassador  to  India 
and  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansa*.  \»Uh  ropect  to  the  Ljoijeral  na- 
ture of  our  foreinn  assistance 

I  would  be  particularly  happy  to  see 
an  adaptation  of  a  plan,  which  this  biKly 
has  approved  in  principle,  examined  for 
Us  potential  in  other  :t>uii>ns  and  areas 
of  the  world,  including  .\frica  I  speak 
now-  of  the  so-called  Eisenhower  plan 
for  the  utilization  of  nuclear  enfrtjv  to 
produce  ne".  wealtli  and  new  resources 
so  that  many  of  the  devp|opin«  nations 
in  Africa.  Asia  the  Middle  East  and 
el.sewhere.  can  undertake  a  greater  sliaie 
In  the  formulation  of  their  own  economic 
destinies  without  the  unilateral  uriiinR 
or  direction  of  this  or  any  nation  I  feel 
that  the  central  theme  as  found  m  the 
presentation  by  the  lunior  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
is  that  we  cannot  purcha.se  the  good  will 
of  any  nation:  that  America  ha.s  a  moral 
obligation  and  has  a  political  obligation 
to  use  Its  resources  to  pennit  others  to 
help  them.selves  rather  than  to  permit 
the  resources  of  America  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  short -term  purpo.ses  of  any  recime. 
or  any  people,  or  any  government 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  fo:  5  additional  min- 
utes 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viic:inia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object— I  merely  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
has  r-.ow  been  .speaking  for  J'j  hours  He 
!-.a.-~  .oeen  making  a  fine  speech,  but  I  hope 
ti'.e.-e'  will  not  be  many  more  requests  lor 
t'X^t'I..^lnns  of  time 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  assure 
the  distingui.siied  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts and  the  distmgulshed  majority 
wtiip  that  r:iy  remarks  will  not  extend  for 
more  than  a  moment  or  two.  if  I  may 
have  2  minutes  on  my  application.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  if.  .so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  to  con- 
tinue. I  ".nink  the  penis  'if  our  time, 
whether  in  Africa,  a.-,  i^uthned  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  or  m  the 
Midea.-'t.  vhich  is  so  volatile  and  so  po- 
tentially dangerous,  or  A^ia  or  Southeast 
Asia,  as  touched  upon  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  are  such  that  'the  Na- 
rion  nuLst  :ace  up  to  the  reaUzation  that 
the  old  technicjues  of  bilateral  aid  by  it- 
self will  not  sufRce  In  this  era  of  crowing 
nationalism:  that  the  national  dignity  of 
countries,  whether  they  are  emertiinu. 
birowing  countries  in  .Africa  or  elsewhere, 
demands  a  high  det;ree  of  respect  which 
they  can  have  only  if  they  are  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  available  re- 
.sources.  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a 
simple  handout  alone  from  this  country, 
or  Red  China,  or  Russia,  or  othtrwise. 

So  I  hope  the  .speech  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Maisachu.setts  has  .mj  elo- 
quently made  is  heeded  by  this  Govern- 
ment and  that  it  will  find  new  ways  and 
techniques  to  use  the  resources  of  this 
countn.'  to  foster  the  national  ambitions 
and  economic  integrity  of  growing  na- 
tions, without  putting  America  m  the 
posture  of  the  Lirantor  of  resources.  Such 
a  direct  srant  of  re.sources  is  so  often 
resented   .simply    because    it    is   ouspect 


a^  an  exten.sion  of  Ameiican  policy  I 
think  the  unity  of  our  foreiun  ix)licy  can 
apply  in  the  Midea.st  A>;a.  .■\filca  and 
throughout  the  world  on  that  basis  I 
think  the  time  is  .short  dunntr  which  we 
may  face  lU)  to  the  fiu"t  that  the  way  we 
did  It  20  years  ago  will  not  necessarily 
serve  to  do  it  now  and  lor  the  immediate 
future 

Mr  BROOKE  I  thank  the  distin- 
t.:uished  junior  Senator  fivm  Tenne.ssee 
for  his  contribution,  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Mr   Coopeh     tor  his  contilbution 

Mr    Pre.sident.  I  yield  the  Iloor 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  1 
may  proceed  lor  1  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  oi  West  \'ir-inia  Mr  Pies- 
ident  I  want  tii  compliment  the  dlstln- 
t;ui.shed  junio.  Senator  Iiom  Massachu- 
setts. He  lias  made  a  veiT  useful  and  a 
very  helpUil  speech,  and  I  think  it  will 
contribute  much  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  wlio  read  it  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  for  the  lime  that  lie  has  sjient  m 
studying  the  matters  about  which  he  has 
s;x)ken  and  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
preparation  and  delivery-  of  a  very 
thoughtful   statement 

.Mr  BROOKE  .Mr  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  \'irt;inia  for  his'Tery  generous 
lemarki. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BCSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  \'irginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoiiim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .mj  nrdeied 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER   laid   be- 
fore   the   Senate    the    following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    of    the    First   Qu.^DRE^'NI.^L    Revifw 
'jr  MiLiiARV  Compensation 

A  letter  from  'he  SecrelAry  of  Defense, 
ir.iiisniitting.  pursuant  to  l.iw.  on  nn  In- 
terim basis,  volume  I  of  the  report  of  the 
First  Qii.tdreniual  Review  of  Military  Com- 
pensulioti  (With  An  .iccompanylng  report); 
to  the  Cmunutee  on   .Armed  Services 

iNTERNATIONAl.  COFTTE  AGREEMENT.   1968 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting :i  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
•■.UTV  out  the  obligations  .f  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Corlee  Agree- 
ment 1968  signed  at  New  Yorlc  on  March 
Jl.  1968.  and  tor  other  purposes  iwith  an 
iccompanymg  paperi;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

Report  or  the  Washington  MrrROpoLiTAN 

AXEA  TIlANSIT  -AtriHORlTY 

\  letter  rrom  the  Chairman.  Washington 
MetrofxMltan  .Area  Transit  .Authority,  trans- 
mitting,  pursuant   to  law.   the   first  annual 


report  of  the  Authority  lor  the  calendar 
year  1967.  .ind  a  regional  rapid  rnll  transit 
pi  in  and  proitnim  .idopted  March  I.  1968 
iwlth  an  .iccompunyliig  report  and  plan  i : 
to  the  Committee  '>n  '.lie  Judiciary 

Third     Preference     and    Sixth     Prejxrence 
CiAssincATioNs  For  Certain  .Aliens 

.A  letter  trom  the  Ciiminissloner.  Inunigra- 
tlon  .md  Naturall/utlon  Service  Department 
'.  f  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  l.^w.  re- 
ports relating  to  third-  and  .^lxth-p^ete^ence 
I  Insslflratlons  for  certain  .iltens  iwlth  ac- 
•  ompaiiyliig  papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
■  he  Judiciary 

YlLLOWSTONE  NaTIONAI    P^RK  CkNTI'NNIAI 

.A  letter  Irom  the  Deputy  .'V..-l~i.int  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  iran.smitting  a  draft  vi'. 
proposed  legi.slallon  to  commemorate  the 
moth  .oinUersary  of  the  establishment  of 
Yellowstone  Natl<inal  Park  by  providing  lor 
the  national  park  centennial,  and  tor  oilier 
purpo.<ies  (With  an  accompanyuikt  p.iperi;  to 
the  CVimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  .Amendment  of  FHmitai.  Emee/zi  e- 
.MENT  Statite 
-A  letter  trom  the  Postmaster  General, 
'ransmltling  .i  dralt  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  section  1727  of  title  18.  United 
St.ites  Code,  so  as  tu  permit  prosecution  of 
postal  employees  lor  lallure  to  remit  postage 
due  collections,  under  the  postal  embezzle- 
ment statute,  .section  1711  'if  title  18.  United 
States  Code  iwlth  an  accompanying  pai)erl; 
to  the  Committt'c     ii   ti.e  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  CONFEREE-  HR     15399 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebniska  Mr  HriskaI  be  ap- 
pointed as  an  additional  conferee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  on  H  R  15399.  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  ;t  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HOIXAND  In  explanation,  the 
onyinal  conferee,  the  distinguished  Seri- 
ator  from  Maine  Mrs.  Smith  I,  was  un- 
able to  serve  Tlie  licpublican  ranking 
member  on  the  committee  has  designated 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr. 
HruskaI   to  .serve  m  this  capacity. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Bv  .Mr  Fl'LBRIOHT,  Irom  the  Committee 
on   Porelizn   Relations,  without   amendment: 

S.  2914  .A  bill  to  authorize  the  turther 
iimendmeni  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  ( Rept. 
No   10951 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Ptibllc  Welf.ire.  without  .imend- 
ment: 

HR  13176.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
February  1.  1826.  and  February  20.  1833.  to 
authorize  the  State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  certain  Kinds  for  edu- 
cational purposes  'Rept    No    10961. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— ADDI- 
TIONAL. MINORITY.  AND  INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  'S.  REPT.  NO. 
1097 '   -RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the 
bill  <S.  917*  to  assist  State  and  local 
liovernments  iti  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,   to  increase   the  effectiveness. 
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fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
toicement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  and  I  .submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  tnianimous  consent  that  the  report 
hi'  ijrinted  loi^ether  with  the  additional 
views  of  .Senatois  Tvdings.  Kennedy  of 
Mas-achii'-otts.  Smothers,  and  Fong.  and 
ihe  minoiity  aiul  individual  \iews  of 
Senators  Bavh.  Scott,  Eastland,  Thur- 
MONn.  Dik;<sen   and  HRfSKA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
que.sted  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MrCLKLLAN  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  lesolution  S  Res.  283 1  and  ask  for 
Its  iuiniodiate  consideration. 

The  resolution  requests  an  additional 
t^  000  copies  of  the  i  eport  to  the  Senate 
to  accompany  S  917.  the  Sife  Streets 
and   Clime   Control   Act. 

I  have  discussed  the  request  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  I  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina],  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska Mr.  CiiRTisl  Both  have  Riven 
their  approval  to  this  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution \''\\\  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.*;: 

Risohrd .  That  there  bo  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  6  000 
artditiona!  copies  of  its  report  »o  the  Senate 
to  accompanv  s  ■.n7.  the  .^afe  -Streets  and 
Crime  Control  .Ac 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
obiection  to  ilie  ;)iesent  consideration 
of    the  resolution? 

There  beinu  no  ob.iection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGING.  1967— 
REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING     S.  REPT.  1098) 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
'20  adopted  Frbiiiary  17.  1967.  I  submit  a 
report  from  the  .Special  Committee  on 
Aeini:  entitled  "Developments  in  Aging, 
1967  •• 

As  the  report  states: 

Challenees  related  to  aelne  in  our  Nation 
were  expressed  in  1967  both  In  declarations 
of  Intent  and  by  concrete  actions.  A  year 
which  besan  with  President  Johnson's  mes- 
saee  on  older  .Americans — the  .second  such 
messaee  issued  bv  a  President  of  the  United 
States — ended  with  the  passage  of  the  social 
security  amendmen'.s  that  provided  the  larg- 
est cash  benefits  ever  granted  at  one  time. 
Federal  aeencies  also  demonstrated  incenu- 
itv  ;'nd  determination  in  .administering  old 
and  new  programs  Finally,  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  .Ae^ng  and  Its  subcommit- 
tees lx>ean  or  continued  studies  clearly  In- 
die.itmc  that  new  problems  and  new  oppor- 
tunities i-.rise  as  the  population  of  aging  and 
.iged  .Americans  Increi-ses  every  year. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
question  of  inadequate  income,  which  is 
described  as  'now  more  than  ever  the 
major  problem  faced  by  a  majority  of 
Americans  living  In  retirement."  The  re- 
port notes  that  a  new  Commission  on 
Income  Maintenance  has  been  estab- 
lished, but  points  out  that  the  Commis- 
.slon  has  been  created  primarily  to  deal 
with  welfare  reform.  The  committee  re- 
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port  recommends  that  the  executive 
branch  consider  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  on  Retiiement  In- 
come clo.sely  i;attrriR'd  after  an  iii.-titute 
announced  by  President  Johnson  m  1967 
to  deal  with  urban  problems.  Such  an  li- 
stitute  would  be  .ueared  for  problem  solv- 
ing as  well  as  sustained  study.' 

In  addition,  the  rci)ort  nives  strong 
supiwrt  for  legislation  callin't  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Agin^'  m  1970.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  Senate  Joint  Re.soiu- 
tion  117 — which  proposes  sucli  a  confer- 
ence— received  lavorable  consideration 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  last   fluirsday. 

To  siunmarli'e  the  wide  raiiite  of  con- 
clu.sions  ofTered  in  t!ie  report  issued  to- 
day, I  offer  the  following: 

Health  service  costs:  The  committee 
concludes  that  concern  o\er  rising  med- 
ical costs  will  direct  i>ublic  attention  lo 
fundamental  health  care  organizational 
deficiencies  of  special  importance  to  tiie 
elderly.  Medicare  and  medicaid  are  rais- 
ing .some  levels  of  health  care  and  i;ro- 
viding  much-needed  linai;cing  of  some 
costs  to  ill.  elderly  .^^mericans.  E.s.senlial 
as  the  two  iJrogianis  are.  however,  they 
stand  in  need  of  chaniies  outlined  in  the 
report.  The  committee  riotes  that  the 
elderly  in  some  urban  centers  face  what 
one  city  health  administrator  de>.scribed 
as  a  ■"breakdown  of  iamiiy  docti/iinu." 
and  offers  interim  recommendations  in- 
tended to  encourage  development  of  new 
forms  of  .service.  Tlie  rvpon  also  calls 
for  a  greater  national  comniitment  to 
preventive  health  care,  including-  .-^crcen- 
ing  for  di.sea.se  befoie  lilness  van  take 
hold. 

An  emerging  "retirement  revolution": 
As  more  Americans  retire  earlier  and 
live  longer,  they  are  contibuting  to  a 
•retirement  revolution  of  such  magni- 
tude and  significance  diat  it  deserves 
national  attention  and  ijrobably  new  di- 
rections in  national  policy."  The  com- 
mittee calls  for  pa.ssage  of  a  bill  requir- 
ing preretirement  trainiim  m  Federal 
agencies.  It  also  asks  for  experimenta- 
tion by  the  Administration  .,n  Aging  in 
establshing  new  kind.s  of  work-life  pat- 
terns including  phased  retirement  jjlans 
and  new  kinds  of  part-time  work.  Edu- 
cational television  is  described  as  having 
great  potential  u.sefulncss  to  the  retire- 
ment and  preretirement  community. 

Employment  opportunities:  Anticipat- 
ing that  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  will  speed  other 
changes  necessary  for  full  and  effective 
use  of  older  workers."  the  committee  also 
welcomes  the  establishment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  a  major  pilot  pro- 
gram intended  to  fulfill  several  objec- 
tives of  a  proposed  older  Americans  com- 
munity service  program. 

Housing  and  a  livable  environment: 
The  rent  supplement  program  ".sliould  be 
extended  to  serve  additional  numbers  of 
Americans  who.  in  any  of  several  ways, 
stand  in  special  need  of  its  assistance." 
In  addition,  the  model  cities  program 
should  pay  sufficient  heed  to  the  elderly 
and  "their  unique  problems  and  special 
needt — as  well  as  the  contributions  they 
can  make  to  the  citizen  participation 
aspects  of  individual  projects." 

Long-term  care:  The  report  commends 
legislation    enacted    last    year    to    rai.se 


standards  in  nursing  homes,  but  al.so  ob- 
serves : 

Meaningful  .uul  eoinijrehenslve  progre.>.s 
will  not  be  .iclueved  until  the  resources  of 
tlie  total  health  ct)inmunUy  are  utilized  lo 
provide  the  (jualiiy  and  degree  of  ciire  de- 
sired for  tiie  elderly  in  a  truly  comprehensive 
fpectrum  of  .services 

Role  of  .Administration  on  Aging: 
Created  by  ihe  Oldt^r  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  ilie  AOA  was  absorbed  by  a  new 
agency  m  a  reorMani/aiion  plan  adoiHtd 
by  the  Deiiartnient  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  m  August  Teniay's  Senate 
committee  leixirt  says  that  the  reorga- 
nization raises  .serious  questions  about 
the   possible   downgrading   of   the   AOA. 

War  on  poverty  and  the  elderly:  The 
reijort  asks  for  "full  implementation  of 
1967  amendments  that  directed  estab- 
lisliment  oi  more  adequate  jjiograms  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly  by  the  omce  of  PJco- 
iiomic  Opportunity." 

Social  services:  Project  FIND,  an  out- 
rea-ch  jjrouram  for  the  elderly  poor,  has 
iilready  demonstrated  that  a  yreat  nt^ed 
exists  lor  additional  FIND-type  projects. 
The  report  also  discusses  long-range 
needs  likely  "in  the  face  of  foreseeable 
increased  demands  for  service." 

Consiuner  interests:  The  report  de- 
scribes new  educational  iiiograms  becun 
by  Fe'deral  agencie\s  in  1967  to  hel|j  older 
.-\mei'i,'ans  get  tlie  most  for  their  dollars 
in  todavs  complex  mai  ketplace.  The  re- 
port also  comments- 

Tliere  IS  nnich  room  lor  experimentation 
and  (iLsousslon  about  the  de.sign  of  apart- 
ments :ind  lixture.<;  used  in  fedcrallv  iissisted 
iiousing  accommodation.s  for  t'le  elderly.  The 
receptive  attitude  at  the  Department  of 
Housnvz  and  T'rban  IJevelopment  to  snt'ges- 
tioiis  ■■ilreadv  re^-eived  leads  to  the  conclusion 
liii't  lorther  exploration  will   be  productive 

I  would  al.so  like  to  thank  the  subcom- 
mitti^e  chairmen  lor  their  productive 
wfjrk  duriiiL'  the  year:  I- hank  E.  Moss, 
chairman.  Housing  for  the  Elderly  and 
Ijong-Term  Care;  Jennings  Randolph, 
chairman.  Employment  and  Retirement 
Incomes;  Enw.'ARD  M.  Kennedy,  chair- 
man. Federal.  State,  and  Community 
Senices;  Geohge  A.  Smathers,  chairman, 
Health  of  the  Elderly;  Walter  F.  Mon- 
DALE.  chairman.  Retirement  and  the  In- 
dividual. 

Finallv.  some  mention  should  be  made 
of  The  excellent  and  very  lielpful  leports 
made  by  Federal  Department.s  and  Agen- 
cies at  the  request  of  the  committee.  The 
reports  are  reproduced  ;n  the  appendix 
Lo  the  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  iirinted.  togetiier 
with  minority  views 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th<>  re- 
IJort  will  be  received;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
(luested  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sev. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  ses<;lon. 
The   following   favorable   report   of   a 
committee  was  submitted : 

Bv  Mr  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commlfee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  P  90th  Congress,  first  .cession. 
Convention  on  International  Exhibitions 
' Ex   Rept  No  2) 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills   were   introduced,    read   the   first 
time.    and.   by    unanimous   consent,    the 
sec^ond    time,    and    referred    aa    follows: 
By  .Mr   BROOKE 

3  3397  .\  bill  fur  the  relief  ..f  Foo  Ylng 
Yee    and 

'     .S  it98    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheni?-hual 
LI.   tij  tne  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  C.A..SE 

S  3399  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  In  ^rder  to  provide  for  re(?u- 
laM'in  of  publlf  exposure  to  sonic  bi^nms  by 
certain  alrcrift  over  the  United  States,  tt) 
the  Committee  ■  ^n  C  nimerce 

Set-  the  remarlc.s  of  .\fr  Casc  when  he  In- 
troduced the  ab<:ive  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    MORSE 

S  3400  A  bill  U>  provide  Pedernl  asfllstrtnce 
to  suites  tor  Improving  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers'  salaries,  for  meeting  the 
urgent  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  itiid  for  other  purptists,  to  the 
Committee  <.n   L-ibor   and   Public  Welfare 

I  See   the   rem.irks    if   Mr    Morse   when   he 
mtrtxliiced     the    above    bill,     whloh     appear 
under  a  separa'e   hesid!.ig  i 
■     By   Mr    .SMATHERS 

S  3401  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  L. 
Shu  11.  and 

S   1402    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt    (Junior 
gnd'M    tr.ch.ird   A    Jackson.   US    Naval   Re- 
serve,   to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    JACKSOV   i  by  request  i 

S  3403  A  bill  t)  dpslgnnte  'he  Plat  Tops 
Wilderness.  Routt  tind  White  River  Vatlonal 
Forests,  In  the  State  jf  Cciiurado:  to  the 
Cortvmittee   on    Interior   and   Insuljir  AtTalrs 

I  See  the  remarlu  of  Mr    JacK3<>.««  when  he 
introduced     the    above     bill      which    appear 
under   a   .-teparate   heading  i 
By   Mr    BREWSTER 

S  3404  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retirement 
"!  employees  after  2S  years  of  serTlce  with- 
out reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Cifflce  and  ClvU  Service 

I  See  the  remarks  of  .\lr  Brewsteb  when 
he  mtnxluced  the  «bove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ( 


S  J399— LNTRODICTION  OF  BILL  TO 
DKAL  WITH  QUESTION  OF  OVER- 
LAND SS T  FLIGHTS 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  help 
resolve  the  question  of  whcthor  super- 
sonic transports  should  be  permitted  to 
fly  over  the  United  States  :n  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  create  sonic  booms 

Possibly  ill  less  than  3  years  supersonic 
trans!X)rts — SST'*— capable  of  tlyin« 
twice  the  speed  of  sound,  or  about  1.200 
miles  an  hour,  will  be^in  rolling  ofT  Eu- 
ropean production  lines  and  into  com- 
mercial .'?er\ice  throughout  the  world. 
Already  si.x  major  U  S  airlines  have  or- 
derd  a  total  uf  38  uf  these  Concordes,  and 
10  foreign  airlines,  most  of  which  fly  to 
the  United  States,  have  ordered  36  more 

While  .some  delays  have  occurred  in 
developinkj  the  1,800  miles  per  hour 
.American  \ersion  of  the  SST.  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  commercial  service  bv 
1974  or  1975.  The  US  SST  fleet  will 
ran„'e  anywhere  from  200  to  1  20O  planes 

It  IS  clear  that  we  must  be^in  now  to 
prepare  for  the  ad%ent  of  the  commercial 
supersonic  a^e  We  are  fortunate  that 
time  for  action  remains  betore  the  first 
commercial  Concordes  appear  in  Amer- 
ican skies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill  to 
ban  overland  flights  at  supersonic  speeds 


until  all  aspects  of  th.p  .sonic  boom  have 
been  in\estiKated  and  C'oni^re.ss  has  de- 
cided whether  such  fllt;ht,s  should  be  per- 
mitted 

Specifically  my  bill  will  -first'  ban 
nonmilitary  super.sonic  flights  over  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions for  an  indefinite  jieriod.  second, 
provide  for  a  2-year  program  of  inten- 
sive scientiflr  investigation  Into  all  as- 
pects of  the  boom:  and.  third,  put  the 
decision  on  overland  flights  at  more  than 
the  speed  of  sound  m  the  hands  of  the 
Congress 

The  rapid  approach  uf  the  commercial 
supersonic  axe  confronts  us  with  some 
difficult  choices  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
naturally  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
faster  means  of  travel  that  the  super- 
sorucs  will  provide  But  on  the  other  we 
.should  be  aware  of  the  penalties  we  may 
have  to  pay  for  permitting  supersonic 
airliners,  trailed  by  their  thunderous 
sonic  booms  to  fly  over  land,  particularly 
over  heavily  populated  areas 

Contrary  to  what  many  may  lielieve. 
the  bti«m  follows  continuously  in  the 
track  of  a  pl.ine  moving  faster  than  the 
speed  of  .sound,  and  mav  be  as  much  as 
50  to  80  miles  wide  throughout  a  super- 
sonic rtiuht.  On  a  single  flight  across  the 
United  States,  tlie  e.xperts  believe,  as 
manv  as  10  to  20  million  persons  may  be 
boomed  by  a  supersonically  operated 
SST 

Far  more  is  involved  thao  the  shatter- 
ing atTront  to  the  ears  Already  initial 
tests  have  resulted  in  cracked  [blaster, 
broken  windows,  and  tumbling  bric-a- 
brac.  though  studies  on  structural  dam- 
age are  so  far  inconclusive.  More  impor- 
tantly yet  to  be  answered  are  such  ques- 
tions as  the  effect  of  the  boom  on  per- 
sons with  heart  .ailments,  on  sur-^'eons  m 
the  midst  of  delicate  operations,  on 
sleeping  people,  on  weak  buildings,  on 
mountains  laden  with  snow  ur  loose  rocks 
.xnd  on  ancient  geological  formations,  a 
few  areas  of  deep  concern. 

In  short,  is  the  boom  tt^leratale"  The 
tests  conducted  in  Oklahoma  City  in 
1964.  for  e.xample,  showed  that  27  per- 
cent of  the  residents  of  that  community 
could  not  tolerate  eight  bt>oms  a  day  No 
tests  were  made  at  night. 

The  American  taxpayer,  who  is  pay- 
ing— on  a  reimbursaole  basis,  he  hopes — 
for  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  developing 
the  U  S  SST  prototype,  is  clearly  entitled 
to  ask  whether  the  SST  project  amounts 
to  progress.  Prompted  by  u-rowing  con- 
cern over  the  destructive  potential  of  the 
sonic  boom,  people  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  industr>-.  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  are  asking  some  pointed  ques- 
tions about  the  program  For  example. 
are  the  convenience  n{  the  few  who  will 
use  the  plane  and  the  competitive  .id- 
vantage  It  will  bring  to  the  airline  .ind 
aircraft  industries  worth  the  billions  it 
may  cost  to  develop  the  SST  and  the  pos- 
sible deterioration  to  the  environment 
that  may  be  caused''  One  of  the  more  im- 
pjrt^int  aspects  of  that  question  is 
whether  supersonic  flichts  over  the 
United  States  .should  be  permitted  if  the 
boom,  a  product  of  physical  laws,  can- 
not be  reduced  to  tolerable  levels,  assum- 
ing such  levels  exist. 

As  matters  pre.sently  stand  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  apparently 


has  sufficient  authority  to  !?lve  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  Unfortunately,  the 
FAA  ;s  not  only  in  charge  of  SST  devel- 
opment in  the  United  Slates,  but  un- 
doubtedly IS  the  countrj's  leading  advo- 
cate of  the  project  and  its  commercial 
and  economic  potential. 

F\jrther.  its  position  on  the  question 
of  super.sonlc  overflights  has  been  ambiv- 
alent On  the  one  hand  it  states  that  fur- 
ther testing  is  needed  before  the  question 
can  be  answered  But  on  another,  the 
head  of  the  SST  protect  for  FAA  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  'the  public  will 
have  to  learn  to  accept  .sonic  bcxjm  to 
a  degree" 

Even  were  the  FAA  not  in  this  awk- 
ward position  a  decision  on  multiple 
overland  super.sonic  flights  is  too  im- 
portant u^  be  '.ett  m  the  hands  of  a 
single  G<:)vernment  agency  Clearly  the 
people  them.selves  must  be  pennitted  to 
decide  through  their  elected  lepiesenta- 
tives  in  the  Congress 

But  what  criteria  will  Congress  u.se  In 
arriving  at  such  a  decision'  I.  and  I  think 
most  Americans,  believe  that  the  health 
and  welfare  of  .)ur  people  and  the  quality 
of  the  environment  we  live  in  .should  be 
tile  central  consideration. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  a.s.sure  that  Con- 
-;ress  ran  maki'  up  its  mind  about  super- 
sonic overland  flights  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
broadest  criteria  possible  It  will  do  this 
by  directing  the  F.AA  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive. 2-vear  research  etTort  into  all 
aspects  of  the  sonic  boom  In  carrying  out 
its  study,  the  FAA  also  is  directed  by  my 
bill  to  consult  with  .^even  departments 
and  agencies  with  either  expertise  in  the 
sonic  ooom  fleld  or  concerns  about  the 
boom's  effects  on  various  facets  of  Ameri- 
can life  A  number  oi  studies  have  been 
made  or  are  undeiwav  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  recommended 
additional  research.  An  interim  as  well 
as  a  flnal  report  to  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired by  my  bill. 

The  other  part  of  my  bill  is  the  in- 
detinite  ban  on  super.sonic  flights.  The 
purpose  of  this  ban  is  to  give  Congress 
an  oiHJortunity  to  deliberate  the  super- 
sonic overflight  question  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  calm.  Such  an  atmosphere  might 
not  prevail  il.  at  tlie  time  of  congressional 
consideration,  the  Concorde  is  tilling  our 
skies  with  sonic  booms. 

The  threat  of  the  sonic  boom  is  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  conflict  between 
man's  drive  for  technolo'-'ical  progress 
and  his  desire  for  a  ii\able  environment. 
But  as  a  nation  I  believe  wo  are  moving 
from  blind  idolization  of  technology  to 
recognition  that  we  must  also  be  con- 
cerned with  Its  effect  on  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  inability  of  the  environment. 
In  short.  I  believe  we  want  technolog- 
ical and  physical  progress,  but  we  want 
It  on  acceptable  terms 

Insofar  as  this  is  possible  with  the 
sonic  boom,  my  bill  would  help  in  achiev- 
ing It  I  hope,  therefore,  that  hearings 
can  be  held  on  my  bill  in  this  .session  of 
Congress 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  'hat  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be   received  and   appropriately  re- 
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ferred;   and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3399  >  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  rcRUlation  of  public  exposure 
to  sonic  booms  by  certain  aircraft  over 
the  United  States,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Case,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S     3399 

Be  It  rnacted  hy  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Con^c.>.s-  assembled.  That  section 
307  of  tlie  Federal  .■Vvlatlon  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

■'REGULATION   OF  SONIC   BOOMS 

"(g)  The  .Administrator  shall  (1)  prohibit 
nonnuUlary  aircraft,  singly  or  In  any  com- 
bln.it  Ion  thertvif.  from  being  operated  over 
tlie  Uiuted  .Suites  i  Including  territories  and 
p(>is<>ssions  thereof!  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce sonic  bo»imE,  but  such  prohibition  shall 
not  apply  to  aircraft  used  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  lipreln  authorized;  i2)  con- 
duct a  lull  i.nd  complete  Investigation  and 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
exposures  to  sonlc  booms  i  amount  and  fre- 
quency) are  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
w^ellare  of  .my  persons,  and  such  investiga- 
tion and  study  shall  include  (A)  consulta- 
tion with  Tlie  .Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
mi  Wfilirc  .hf  Secret  iry  "f  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  tlie  .'Administrator  of  tlie 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  I  he  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emv  of  .Sciences,  and  iB)  such  research  as 
may  be  necessary,  which  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  startle  effect  and 
physiological  or  psychological  problems  that 
result  from  sonic  booms  ,ind  The  possible  det- 
rimental effects  I  in  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  and  lilstorlc  shrines:  i3)  within  one 
year  trom  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  sub- 
.sectlon  make  .i  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
findings  .IS  of  that  time,  together  with  the 
written  comments  of  the  above-mentioned 
olflcials;  and  i4)  no  later  than  two  years 
irom  ihe  date  of  en.ictment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, report  to  Congress  on  the  flnal  results 
of  his  nndlngs.  together  u-lth  the  final  wrrlt- 
ten  comments  of  such  Federal  officials." 


S.  340.1— INTRODUCTION  oF  BILL 
ENTITLED  "GENERAL  EDUCATION 
ASSIST.A.NCE  ACT  OF  1968" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  which  has  the  .short  title, 
"General  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1968."  I  am  i-ieatly  indebted  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  for  having 
given  me  the  oppoitunity  to  present  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  the  language  of 
the  proposal  which  was  drafted  by  their 
Lc,i:islati\e  Commission. 

This  measure  incorporates  the  view 
of  the  organization  with  respect  to  the 
next  forward  step  which  they  determine 
to  be  m  the  public  interest  to  have  en- 
acted. The  bill  reflects  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  school  teachers  in  every 
State,  for  it  is  a  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  measure. 

We  have  made  great  strides  since  I960 
in  the  enactment  of  educational  legisla- 
tion, but  this  legislation  has  necessarily 
until  now  consisted  of  measures  which 
were  relatively  narrowly  drawn  to  meet 
specific   problems — in   short,   there  has 


been  categorical  aid.  But  the  men 
and  women  of  the  National  Education 
Association  Legislative  Commission  have 
come  to  the  judgment  that  excellent  as 
these  programs  are  and  have  been,  they 
do  net  strike  to  l.ic  lo^t  ^.  liie  pl■cbk'I:l.^. 

Tliese  are  the  problems  which  beset 
our  school  systems.  The.se  are  the  i^rob- 
lems  which  are  of  ma.ior  concern  to  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  serve  our 
children  in  the  .schools  of  our  country. 
These  are  the  problems  which  loom  large 
in  every  community. 

What  are  they?  Essentially,  as  with 
most  problems,  they  are  caused  by  unmet 
needs.  They  are  caused  by  inadequate  or 
unavailable  financial  resources  for  edu- 
cation. Many  of  our  citizens  feel  that  the 
special  aids  that  have  been  given,  valua- 
ble though  they  have  been  and  are, 
nevertheless  suffer  from  one  drawback 
and  that  is  that  they  necessarily  import 
into  our  system  of  school  support  finan- 
cial rigidities,  mid  to  an  extent,  ciiiise  a 
distortion  in  the  pattern  of  financing. 

Because  of  this,  it  has  been  su^'gcsted 
that  over  and  above,  and  ;n  addition  to, 
existing  financial  aids  to  .schools  and 
schoolchildren,  the  re  is  needed  a  flexible 
and  massive  program  of  general  .school 
aid  This,  the  bill  that  I  introduce  today 
seeks  to  accomiilish. 

It  would  provide  beginning  in  fl.scal 
year  1970  and  extending  through  fiscal 
year  1974  two  types  of  grants.  The  basic 
grant  to  each  State  would  be  in  the 
amount  of  $100  times  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  jiopulation  group  5  to  17  m 
that  State  as  a  projDortion  ol  all  children 
aged  5  to  17  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  annually  ol  the.se  basic  grants 
is  estmated  to  be  $5  billion  if  tully 
appropriated. 

The  .second  urant  progiam  eoniaiued 
in  the  bill  consists  of  suppleinental  equal- 
ization grants.  Here  an  additional  factor 
is  introduced  into  the  Icn inula.  It  con- 
sists of  incorix)rating  into  the  loiir.ula  a 
resource  index  factor  v.hich  lakes  into 
accoimt  the  pe'sonal  i:.eoi;ie  per  child  iii 
the  State  as  a  proportion  of  the  jjer- 
.sonal  income  i^er  child  m  all  il.e  States 
based  upon  an  average  ol  the  three  most 
recent  consecutive  yeais.  Tlie  effect  of 
the  addition  of  the  resource  index  factor 
is  to  channel  the  application  ol  lunds  to 
a  degree  to  those  States  of  our  Nation 
which  have  the  lowest  iier.'^onal  income 
per  capita. 

So  much  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
funding  of  the  program  is  determined. 
How  is  it  proposed  tliat  the  grants  oe 
used? 

Essentially,  tn-o  nnrp'ises  are  ."^et  forth 
in  the  legislation.  Fifty  iiercent  of  the 
money  is  earmarked  for  increasing 
teachers'  salaries,  the  remainder  belne 
freely  applicable  for  current  expendi- 
tures, including  expenditures  for  em- 
ploying additional  teachers  and  teacher 
aides,  preschool,  and  summer  programs. 
and  State  educational  expenditures. 

Here  we  see  legislation  based  upon  the 
theory  that  decisions  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  educational  funds  ought  to  be 
made  at  the  local  level  and  that  money 
which  comes  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
should  be  used  to  supplem.ent  State  and 
local  resources  for  schools. 

I  am  happy  to  introduce  this  bill  today 
because,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  present 


a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  education  of  our 
children.  To  .stop  for  a  moment,  and  to 
lcx)k  ahead  on  the  path  that  must  be 
traveled  in  the  next  Uw  years,  I  would 
be  less  than  candid,  m  view  of  the  many 
factors  tliat  were  currently  operative  in 
our  economy.  If  I  were  to  urge  that  the 
program  be  adopted  tomorrow.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  think  about  the  prob- 
lems that  this  bill  is  designed  to  cure 
today  and  tomuirow  so  that  we  may 
achieve  a  legislative  solution  to  the  i)ie.ss- 
mg  problem  in  the  next  .session  of  the 
Congress. 

So  as  I  introduce  the  bill  I  do  so  with 
the  pledge  that  to  the  extent  that  lies 
within  my  power  1  shall  do  eveiythlng  I 
can  to  a.ssure  that  belore  this  Congress 
adjourns  .sine  die  an  oiJiJoitunity  will  be 
.given  to  the  educational  commuimy  to 
liresent  testimony  on  the  bill  to  .suggest 
improvements  to  the  language  as  intro- 
duci*d  and  to  i)resent  to  the  Education 
Subcnmniitlee  their  reaction  to  the  ideas 
that  are  incorporated  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Piesidciit.  1  a.^k  unanimou.s  eon- 
sent  that  attachments  A  and  B  be 
Ijrinted  anincdiately  lollowing  tins  .state- 
ment, and  I  lurther  lequesl  unanimous 
eou.sent  that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
ijiinted  at  the  close  ol  ;nv  i  emaiks. 

The  PHESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  he  received  and  appropriately  re- 
lerred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  attt.chments  will  be  limited  in  the 

KeCOR'i, 

The  bill  iS.  34001  to  provide  Federal 
assi'-tance  to  ."States  tor  impro'ving  ele- 
mentary and  .secondary  teachers'  .sala- 
ries, for  meeting  tlie  urgent  needs  nt  '  U-- 
mentaiy  and  .secondary  education,  .-md 
for  other  purix^.ses.  introduced  bv  .Mi. 
MoHSE.  'Aas  received,  read  twice  hy  its 
title,  rcteiied  t^i  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3400 

Hf  It  i-nncted  hii  tlie  Sinatr  and  ll(iii<<e 
"f  Hrprrscntativrs  of  the  Unitrd  Siatrs  i,f 
AvT'rira  .n  Cfriiprcv-.s  tts:<eTnh!r(i ,  Tliar  tills 
.Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Genpr.il  Education 
.'Vs.sistauce  Act  of  1968". 

BXSir    GRANTS    AITHOFl/RD 

Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Commissioner  sliall.  in  ac- 

cord.uice  with  the  iiro-.ision.s  cjf  this  .Art. 
make  ij.usic  grants  to  .st.ite  i-duc:.tion.il  iigeii- 
cles  for  increasing  tlie  .sahiries  of  teachers 
.Old  im-etliic  the  urgent  needs  </f  Stale  edu- 
critional  .igeiicies  and  local  educaiional  agen- 
cies within  such  .States  tor  current  expendi- 
tures. 

(  b)  For  the  purp<.jse  of  ;naklng  such  grants 
there  ;s  hereby  authorized  to  l;e  appropriated 
lor  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  W.  1970.  and 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  liscal  years 
an  amount  equal  to  .$100  multiplied  bv  the 
number  of  children,  .-.ged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive.  :n  all  States 

ALLOTMENTS    I  OR    liASIC    r.RANTS 

SEC.  3.  la)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  'o  section  2(bi  for  each  fiscal  >ear 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  of  such  sums  as  the  number  of  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  in  such 
States  bears  to  the  number  of  such  children 
m  all  States.  ' 

lb)  The  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 
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StPPLEMEMTAI,    CQCALIZATION    GRANTS 

Sfi  4  '  1 1  I  1  I  rhere  is  hereby  autnorized 
to  be  apprf)prlat«l  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  io.  1970.  and  for  each  of  trie  four 
succeedlnK  Mscal  years.  »750.l)OO.0O0  lor  the 
purposf  ,,i  iii.iKUii{  supplemeut.ii  equa.izciuon 
gr-inta  :o  State  educational  agencle^-  under 
this  upci:.  r.  From  the  remainder  if  such 
shall  distribute  such  <rant  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  such  State  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  5  and 
amounts  so  distributed  shall  be  used  by 
such  agencies  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vlsiuns  governing  the  Mse  of  granta  to  such 
.tgenries  under  this  Act 

i2(  From  the  .sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  i  1  i  of  this  subsection  tor  any 
fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not 
more  than  3  per  centum  among  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Americaa 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Paolrlc  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  section.  Each  State  educational  agency 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  resource  In- 
dex of  such  State  for  ^uch  year  bears  to  "he 
total  of  the  resource  indexes  of  all  States 
for  such  year. 

I  bi  F(jr  the  purpose  of  this  section^- 

(If  the  term  resource  index  of  la  State' 
for  any  Osoal  year  for  which  the  computa- 
tion i-.  macto  means  the  product  of  the  num- 
ber t)f  children  aged  hve  to  .seventeen  In- 
clusive. In  such  State  times  the  avfraije  al- 
lotment ratio  of  such  State  for  such  Hscnl 
year; 

12)  the  term  "average  aMotVnent  ratio  of  a 
State"  for  'he  ftscal  >«ar  for  which  the  com- 
putation Is  made  iiieaUi)  #.e  aver.i<e  of  the 
three  annual  .lilotment  ratios  for  such  State 
for  each  of  the  three  most  recent  consecu- 
llve  calendar  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  preceding  such  fiscal  year: 

(3  I  the  term  "annual  allotment  r»tlo  of  a 
State  ■  means  the  ratio  which  the  personal 
income  per  child  fur  all  the  States  for  one 
calendar  year  bears  to  the  personal  income 
per  child  for  such  State  for  such  calendar 
year: 

(4)  the  term  "personal  income  p«r  child" 
for  a  State  lor  any  calendar  year  nieans  the 
total  personal  income  for  such  State  In  such 
calendar  year  divided  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, aged  h\e  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  la 
such  State  In  July  of  such  calendar  year; 
and 

i5)  the  average  allotment  ratio  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  no  sniaUer  than 
the  average  allotment  ratio  for  th«t  State 
which  had  the  smallest  average  allotment 
ratio 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection^  (ai(2» 
and  ib(  of  this  section,  the  term  "State" 
does  not  include  the  Commonwenlih  of 
Puerto  Ric«.i  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terrltorv  of 
the  Pacific  Islands 

USES    OF    FEt)ER.\L    CRANTS 

Sec  5  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
use  at  least  one-halt  of  any  sjrant  or  grants 
received  under  this  Act.  in  accordance  with 
applications  approved  under  sectioO  6.  for 
payment  to  local  educational  agencies 
Within  such  State  to  be  used  by  such  local 
.igencies  for  increaalng  the  salaries  ot  teach- 
ers employed  by  such  local  agencies,  and  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  employed 
by  such  S'.ate  educational  agency  The  re- 
mainder of  such  graiit  may  be  ii.-.ed.  In 
accord.ince  with  applications  approved  under 
section  6.  for  payment  to  local  educational 
ai;eiicles  within  such  State  to  meet  the 
urgent  neeU->  of  such  local  agencies  for  cur- 
rent expenditures.  Including  expenditures 
for     employing     additional      teachers      and 


teacher  aids,  for  summer  school  and  pre- 
school programs,  and  for  State  educational 
agencies  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  any 
such  agency  for  c\irrent  expenditures,  in- 
cluding expenditures  lor  sumrier  .schcxil  and 
presclujol  programs 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  6.  laj  A  gram  or  grants  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  to  a  State  educational 
agency  upon  application  to  the  Comnussioi.er 
at  such  lime  or  times,  in  auch  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  intorma- 
tion  as  tne  Commisfiioner  deenib  necessary. 
Such  .tppUcaliun  shall — 

'li  provide  that  the  Use  ot  the  Federal 
;uinis  received  under  tliib  .\ct  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  educ.'tional  agency; 

i2i  provide  .issur;uices  that  such  lunds 
will  be  used  in  accordance  with  section  5, 
and  prescribe  criteria  for  achieving  equitable 
distribution  of  such  lunds  within  .such  State 
and  for  Identifying  the  urgent  needs  for  cur- 
rent expenditures  of  such  State  agency  and 
of  local  educational  agencies  within  such 
state. 

i3i  set  forth  policies  .uid  procedures  which 
;iAsure  that  Federal  lunds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  any  rtscal  year  lAi  will 
not  be  commingled  with  St.ite  funds,  and 
1  Bi  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to 
the  extent  practical,  lucre. i.ve  tiie  level  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  aucn 
Federal  funds,  be  available  for  the  purposes 
described  in  section  5.  and  in  no  case  sup- 
pi.int  such  funds: 

i4i  provide  assurances  that,  w  the  extent 
consistent  with  law,  programs  and  services 
designed  to  meet  urgent  needs  lor  current 
expenditures  will  be  provided  oaan  equitable 
basis  to  children  attending  private  elemen- 
tary and  .secondary  schools  in  the  State 
which  comply  with  the  compulsory  attend- 
.ince  laws  of  the  State  or  are  otherwise  recog- 
nized by  It  through  some  prijcedure  cus- 
tomarily used  in  the  Stale: 

(5 1  provide  for  ^uch  liscal  contrcl  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  .us  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of  an 
accounting  lor  Federal  funds  .-erelved  under 
this  Act.  and  such  reporting  procedures,  in- 
cludmt;  an  evaluation  oi  the  impact  oi  Fed- 
eral funds  received  under  this  Act,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require:  and 
i6i  provide  adequate  procedures  lor  afford 
ing  the  local  educauon  agencies  within  such 
State  reasonable  notice  .tnd  opportunity  for 
hearing 

I  b  ■  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
sjjecined  by  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
and  shall  not  nnally  disapprove,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  application  without  first  afTord- 
mg  the  State  educauonal  agency  submitung 
the  application  reasonable  notice  and  opp<.)r- 
turuty  for  a  heanng 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  7.  lai  Prom  the  .imount  allotted  to 
each  State  pursuant  to  section  3  or  pursuant 
to  section  4.  or  both,  the  Commissioner  shall. 
pay  to  the  State  educational  agency  of  ^ucn 
State  which  has  in  application  .ipproved  un- 
uer  section  6  an  amount  equal  to  the  .imount 
needed  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  such 
application. 

(DM  1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  :imount6  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  .)f  its  duties  under  this 
Act.  except  that  the  total  of  such  payments 
:n  any  fiscal   year  shall   not  exceed — 

i.^i  1  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
imount  paid  under  this  .^ct  for  that  year 
to  the  State  educational  agency,  or 

iBi  $150,000.  or  425.000  In  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Gu.un.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  whichever  is  greater 


1 2)  lliere  is  luToby  .luthori/ed  to  be  .ip- 
proprlated  .such  ^-ums  as  may  be  neces*<ixy 
to  carry  out  the  provisl.in.c  of  this  .subsection. 

ic)  P:iyments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  installineiit^  .md  in  .ui'.aiice  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  nece*itt.iry  .idjusiinents 
on  account  of  overpayments  cr  iindtTpay- 
ments. 

WirHlKiLUl.NG 

Sr.c.  8  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasoiiable  notice  .md  uppcjri unity  fur  hear- 
ing to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  .i  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  priivlsion  .set  forth  in 
the  applic.ition  of  that  State  .ippru\ed  under 
section  (j.  tlie  Commissioner  bhal!  notify  the 
agency  that  further  p.ivmeius  will  nut  be 
made  to  the  .st.ite  under  this  .^ct  lor.  in 
his  discretion,  that  the  State  eduiational 
.igency  shall  not  m;.ke  further  payincnls  un- 
der this  Act  to  specified  Ux:al  edudtkinal 
agencies  whose  actions  caused  or  are  in- 
volved in  such  l.iilurei  until  he  is  satl.^-rtrd 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  Miitlier 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  Si,iu-  under 
this  Act.  or  payments  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  under  this  Act  .shall  be  limited 
to  local  educational  iigcncies  v^i'.o.se  actions 
did  not  cause  or  were  not  involved  in  the 
failure,  as  the  case  may  be 

JlDItLAL    REVUiW 

Sec.  9.  (aid)  If  any  State  !s  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  :icilon  with 
respect  to  tlie  approval  of  its  .ippllcatlon 
submitted  under  section  ti  or.  with  his  tmal 
action  under  section  8.  such  State  may. 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action. 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
tor  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  .A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  ot  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Cominissluner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  ilie  record  ol  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  ills  .ictlon.  jis 
provided  In  section  2112  ol  -Itle  2H.  U;:ited 
States  Code. 

rJi  The  findings  of  fact  hv  the  Commis- 
sioner, 11  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  snown.  may  remand  the  c;tse  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  lurther  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  mav  thoreuixin  make  new 
or  modified  lindlngs  of  tact  md  mav  modlfv 
his  previous  ictlon.  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedlnes. 
Such  new  or  modlhed  findings  of  met  shall 
likewise' be  conclusive  if  Mipix.rtetl  bv  sub- 
stantial evidence 

'3i  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  ifflrm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  .set  It 
iiside,  in  whole  or  m  part  Hie  uidgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  reviev^'  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .states  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  :is  provided  in  sec- 
tion  1254  of  title  28.  UniKKl   States  Code. 

(bill)  If  anv  local  educational  agency  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the  .Stat« 
educational  agencv  with  respect  'o  anv  pav- 
ment  to  such  local  agency  purstiant  to  this 
Act.  such  local  .igeiicv  mav.  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  .ictlon  or  notice  thereof. 
whichever  is  later,  file  with  tlie  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  'he  circuit  m  which  the 
State  Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  A  copy  nf  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  'he  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  State  educational  .leei'.cv  The  State 
educational  .igencv  thereupon  -^hall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  the  State  educational  ;igency  bated 
its  action  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title    28,    United    States    Code. 

i2»  rhe  findings  of  f:ict  by  the  Stat« 
educational  agency.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  shall  he  conchisive:  but  the 
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court,  lur  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Stale  educational  agency  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  m.iy  thereupon  make  new  or 
m.Klificd  findin^js  of  fact  and  may  modify  Its 
IjrcMous  .ictlon,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
i;ii  The  court  .shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
airirm  the  action  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  Judt'iiie!it  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Suiireme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  section  rJ54  of  title  28.  United 
St.iles   Code 

PROHIDmONS 

Sec  10,  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
sliall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
uersonnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system,  or  the  selection  of  library 
resources  Ijy  any  educational  institution  or 
scluiol  svstem.  or  over  the  content  of  any 
material  developed  or  published  under  anv 
protjram    assisted   pursuant  to  this  Act, 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  coiiEtnied  to  .uithorlze  the  making  of 
any  payment  under  this  Act  for  religious 
worship  or  instruction, 

AD.MINISTRATION 

.Stc.  11,  (ai  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate .liiy  ol  Ills  miicilons  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(bi  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
utlll/.e  the  .-ervices  ,ind  facllitles-of  any  agen- 
cv  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
oilier  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institu- 
tion 111  .iccordance  with  appropriate  agree- 
ments, and  to  iJay  for  such  services  either  in 
advance  or  by  wav  of  reimbursement,  as 
mav  be  agreed  upon. 

DrriNITIONS 

Sic.  12.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

I  1  I  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

21  Tlie  term  "teacher"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Instructional  staff  of  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  who  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  teaching  of  students,  as  further 


Basic  rrant 

Equalization 

Total  craiit 

Total  smount 

State 

(millions) 

crant 
(millions) 

(millions) 

;  et  child 
(5  i7  yedrs) 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

Alabama , 

$96.1 

519.6 

S115.7 

5120.40 

Alaska 

8.1 

;.u 

^  ^ 

HI.  SO 

Arizona 

46.3 

7.6 

b3.  9 

■.16  41 

Arkansas , 

r,0.8 

10.0 

60.  S 

119.69 

Calilornia 

487.0 

52.9 

539.9 

:io.P6 

Colorado 

54.0 

7.5 

61.5 

113.89 

Connecticut 1 73  o 

7.4 

80.4 

no.  :4 

Delaware ^ 

14.4 

1.6 

16.  0 

111.11 

District  of  Columbia 

18.4 

1.9 

:o.  3 

110.33 

Florida 

149.4 

21.4 

170.8 

114.32 

Georgia 

122.4 

21.6 

144  0 

!I7.65 

Hawaii 

L :o.6 

2.8 

23.4 

113.59 

Idaho 4. 20.0 

3.5 

23.5 

117.50 

Illinois 4. 276.4 

30.0 

306.4 

110.85 

Indiana 

134.5 

C :'2,5 

17.8 

152.3 

-.13.23 

Iowa..-- 

10.0 

82.5 

113,79 

Kansas 

60.0 

8.2 

68.2 

•  1 3.  67 

Kentuckv-... 

84.5 

15.4 

99.9 

118.22 

Louisiana 

I...                  106  U 

20.5 
4.2 

126.5 
30.2 

119  34 

Maine _ 

L 26.  n 

116.15 

Maryland.-- j 

, -            99.0 

12.3 

111.3 

112,42 

Massachusetts 

L 135.0 

15.0 

150.0 

111,11 

.'lchl2,^n  _ __ 

,. 238.0 

30.9 

268.9 

112.98 

'^in'^esota     .. 

,. 1C0.5 

14.6 

115  1 

114  53 

Mississippi 

► 67.4 

!7.  1 

84  5 

125.37 

Missouri 

118.0 

15,7 

13j.  7 

113  31 

Montana       .     ... 

20.0 

3.3, 

23  3 

116  50 

Nebraska 

....                     37  7 

5.2' 
1,3 

42.9 
12.8 

113  79 

t^ekada 

11   5 

111.30 

defined  by  the  State  educational   agency  of 
each  State, 

(3)  Tlie  term  ■'current  expenditures'" 
means  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion, Including  expenditures  for  adminis- 
tration, instruction,  attendance  and  health 
services,  community  services,  pupil  trans- 
portation servlce.s.  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  plant,  fixed  charges,  food  .services 
and  student  body  activities,  but  not  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  capital  outlay,  and 
debt  service. 

(4)  The  term  '■elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law, 

(5)  The  term  "free  public  iKlucatlon" 
means  education  which  i,s  provided  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion, and  without  tuition  cli.irce.  and  which 
Is  provided  as  elementary  or  secondarv  school 
education  in  the  applicable  State. 

(6)  TTie  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  ol  education  or  otlier 
public  authority  legally  .onstltuted  within 
a  State  for  either  .idminlstratlve  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  i)erform  a  ser\  ice  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  such  combination  of  school  districts  or 
counties  as  arc  recognized  in  .1  St.-.te  as  an 
administrative  agency  .'or  its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  i  chool.-,.  .Such  te.'-m  also 
includes  any  other  pv.bllc  in.stitmlon  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  :i  public  '■lementary  or  :  econ- 
dary  school. 

1 7)  Tlie  term  ■sal.irios"  means  the  an- 
nual monetary  < ximpensation  p.aid  to  teach- 
ers for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
their  employment , 

18)  Tlie  term  'secondarv  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  scliool  wtiicli  [irovltles 
secondary  education,  .us  (iftcrmmed  uiuier 
State  law. 

i9)  The  terni  ■stale  includes,  m  ;i,(kli- 
tlon  to  the  sever.d  St  itr>.s  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  01  Puerto  Itico.  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Guam,  .■\meric;in  Samoa  the 
Virgin  Island.s,  and  the  Triist  TorrUorv  of  the 
P.acific  Islands. 

(10)  Tlie  term  ■'St.at-e  education. il  .igeiicy" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency    or    officer    prim.nilv    responsible    ror 

■ilTAf.HMfllT   t) 
STATl   ALLOCATIONS   'INDIR  !6  RIILIOW   ;UA  PROGRAM 


State 
1 


the  St.ite  supervision  oi  imbllc  elemeniary 
.liul  .-,econdary  .sihools.  or.  u  ilu-ri.-  is  no 
.■,uch  oiiiccr  or  .igencv.  an  officer  or  agency 
lieslgiiated  by  ihe  Governor  nr  by  Stale  law. 

The    .ittachmcnt.-.    pri'scnud    by    Mr 
MuKSf,  all'  a.s  lollow.s 

Attachmint  .\ 

I      Il.^SIC    CKANrs     10     SIATFi-     KISC.VI.     VtAK 


Aincunt  -rllio 

17   I  ca    s5  billion  1 . 


number   cliilclren   ..)   ii 


t.lts  M^l'l 


..hildien  5  In  17  m  state 
i.hililren  5  to  17  in  United  Stales 

II      sUprLtMLr^ITAI      KQt'AI.I^'ATIfj.N'    C.RANTS- 
FIKCA!      VIAR     I  ■17c     74 

Amotint      $75(1  million. 


jtdle  ^ranl 


resource  index  ol  Stale 
lesouice  index  at  Uniled  Slates 


esouicc  index  =  children  5  lo  !7x 


personal  income  pet* 

child^b  ^^LL"  ^'*  _ 
personal  income  per' 
child  5  lo  17  m  United  Stales 

'Based  upon  average  cil  3  most  recent  consecutive  years 

III.    U.Sf..S  UF   CRANTS 

.\t  least  ,')0  Jirr  cent:  increa.sing  le.nheis^ 
s.tlarus 

neinainca-r  orrcni  1  .\jh  iiOil  lire-  iiuliul- 
ing  e.^cpeiidittires  lor  I'mjijoypig  .lOdiiiMi,,,! 
teachers  and  teacher  aids,  prr^r.'iooi  ,u.d 
summer  jjrograms,  .St,.tc  ediu  ,ii  n  iii,il  ex- 
pf'iKiitv.res 

IV     Al'f'I  ICATION'^ 

.State  .igcncy  Is  applicant  "at  such  time  oi 
times.  Ill  ."^uch  manner  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  ruch  Inlormatloii  ;us  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary",  lunds  to 
supplement,  not  supi)!aiil.  .Slate  and  loc.il 
funds:  no  comlngUng  with  .Stale  lund.'-;  '"to 
the  e.xtent  consistent  with  law.^  program.s 
and  services  to  meet  current  e.xijenditurrs  to 
'oe  i)rovideti  on  ociultable  b.-usis  ;o  r  luldreii 
in  nonpublic  schools:  !■:  or  Sl.'JO.tlOO.  which- 
ever i.s  itreater.  for  .State  administrative  e.\- 
jiense.s  (?25,000  for  outlying  areas). 

V.    IfDICIAI.   RtVlfW 

State  m.:\  eek  Jiidlclal  review  in  U  S. 
Court  oi  .Ajjjie.vl.s  of  Commis.sioner's  rleci- 
.sion:  local  educational  ageiuy  may  seek  j, u- 
dicial  review  of  .State  decision. 


Basic  f  rant 
(millions) 


fJew  Hampshire- 517.6 

'Jew  Jersey 172.5 

'lew  Mexico 31,  i 

flew  Ynrk    432.5 

North  Carolina 134  4 

fiorth  Dakota 18  0 

Ohio  .-     .- 280,5 

Oklahoma 60.9 

OreRon 51.5 

Pennsylvania 289  0 

Phortp  Island 22.2 

South  Carolina.      73.6 

'-outh  Dakota ..'. 18.8 

Tennessee 99  8 

Texas..    .    294  i 

Utah  31.3 

Vermont 11,  I 

Virpinia   -. 118.3 

Washinpton g2  3 

West  Viifinia 46.5 

Wi'.con^in. 115  0 

WyommE.. 8.9 

American  Samoa. I.  1 

(iuam 2  6 

Puerto  Rico 90.7 

Virgin  Islands 1.3 

Trust  territories     ';  3 

U.S.  total 5.257.4 


[gualization 

Eiant 
(millions) 


J2.  4 
18.3 

6.1 
43.6 
24.7 

3.2 
37.2 

9.4 

6.8 
36.4 

2.7 
16.1 

3.4 
18.  U 
47.6 

5.6 

1.8 
18  0 
10.4 

8.5 
15.8 

1.3 
.3 

0.7 

22.9 

3 


742.6 


Total  Plant 
(millions) 


Total  amount 
per  child 

(5  17  years) 


120.  0 

$113.64 

190.8 

11U.61 

37.6 

119.37 

476.1 

110.08 

159.1 

118.38 

21.2 

117.78 

317.7 

113.26 

70.3 

115.44 

58.3 

113.20 

325.4 

112.60 

24  9 

112  16 

89  7 

121  88 

22.2 

118  09 

117.8 

118.04 

342.0 

;16.I7 

.36.9 

117.89 

12.9 

116.22 

136.3 

115.22 

92.7 

112  64 

55.0 

118.28 

130.8 

113.74 

10.2 

114  61 

1.4 

125  37 

3.3 

125.37 

113.6 
I  6 

4    1 

125.37 

125.  37 

6,000.0 


114.12 
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3  3403— INTRODUCTION  OP  BII  L  TO 
DESIGNATE  THE  FLAT  TOPS  WIL- 
DERNESS. ROUTT  AND  WHITE 
RIVER  NATIONAL  FORESTS,  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President  a.s  you 
know,  the  Pvpsident  has  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  proposals  for  the  addition 
of  26  new  arpa.s  to  tlie  national  wilder- 
ness pre.servatlon  sv-tem  S^^veral  of 
these  proposals  have  already  been  In- 
troducod  and  referred  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aff;ilrs  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman 

By  request.  I  now  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  deslRnate 
the  Flat  Tops  Wilderness  Area  in  the 
Routt  and  Whar'  R.ver  National  Forests 
of   Colorado 

The  total  wilderness  acreace  would 
oe  14J.230  .ncludin^  99  489  icres  of  the 
exuiting  Flat  Taps  Primitive  Area,  plus 
42.741  acres  of  adjacent  lands. 

The  area  is  i. Heated  on  the  White  River 
Plateau  m  northwestern  Colorado,  .ip- 
proximately  20  miles  north  of  the  town 
if  GienwoTd  Springs  and  30  miles 
southwp'st  nf  the  town  of  Steambtjtu 
Springs  The  proposed  wilderness  lies 
wiiliin  250  miles  of  approximately  2 
million  people. 

A  variety  of  wilderness  rharacteristlcs 
:s  offered  by  this  hiKh-c-levalion  plat*»au 
and  Its  rug«ed  rt\er  canyons.  There  ai-e 
sheer  volcanic  escarpments,  alpine 
pe-alcs  and  open  «rass  pailcs.  The  area 
features  an  abundance  ot  mountain 
-^■enery.  solitude,  tranquil  lakes,  rushim; 
streams,  abimdant  wildlife,  and  virtu- 
ally no  evidence  of  man's  Intrusion. 

A  hearing  on  the  wilderness  proposal 
was  held  in  Glei.wood  Springs  by  the 
Forest  Service  on  October  10.  1966. 
Eiuhty-nine  oral  prcsentatons  were 
made  and  more  than  350  letters  were 
.-MCfived  At  the  hearin,-.  there  was  dis- 
agreement nver  the  size  .md  boundary  of 
the  proposed  area,  but  there  was  over- 
wlielmmg  senti.nent  m  favor  of  adding 
the  nat  Tojjs  area  to  the  national  wiJ- 
deine.ss  oreser\ation  system 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  S.  3403  '  to  designate  the  Flat 
Tops  Wilderness.  Routt  and  White  River 
National  Forests,  in  tlie  State  of  Colo- 
rado, introduced  by  Mr  Jackson  by  re- 
quest ■ .  nas  '•ecened.  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  -he  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insiil.ir  AfTairs 


S  3404— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  RETIREMENT  OF 
EMPLOYEES  UNDER  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE   RETIREMENT   ACT 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  President.  I  am 
Today  mlroducuii;  for  appropriate  ret- 
erence.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Riiirement  .\ct  :o  authorize  the  re- 
tirement of  emplovees  alter  2r\  vears  of 
service  without  reduction  -.n  annuity 

Such  a  bill,  allowing  .-etirement  at  25 
years,  will  naturally  be  most  attracti\e 
:o  those  wurkers  who  have  reached  this 
point  in  their  careers  It  will  allow  them 
to  serve  their  professions  to  their  fullest 


capacity  and  yet  to  leave  C»overnment 
service  at  an  age  when  they  are  still  able 
to  pursue  other  profitable  endeavors.  It 
will  also  allow  them  to  enjoy  richer,  more 
meaningful  retired  years  which  their 
:amillescan  .share 

Second  With  the  emphasis  on  the 
excellence  of  vouth  that  is  >o  prevalent 
in  our  Nation  today,  we  have  a  wealth  of 
young  people  eager  for  employment  and 
advancement.  My  bill  will  obviously  make 
Federal  service  more  attractive  as  their 
ciiosen  profession  It  will  give  us  a  chance 
to  employ  people  in  the  prime  of  their 
working  years,  to  promote  readily  in 
order  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from 
their  [X)tentials.  and  to  streamline  our 
civil  sen  ice  functions 

Mr  President.  I  t>elleve  that  this  legls- 
:atlon  will  be  beneticlal  to  everyone  con- 
cerned It  will  api^eal  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee about  U)  retire,  t^i  the  young  em- 
ployee anticipating  a  profitable  Federal 
career,  and  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  can  look  forward  to  a  more  effi- 
cient, viablf   and  ••ager  '.ubor  force 

The  PRESIDING  0?TICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  .ipproprlately  re- 
lerred. 

The  bill  S  3404'  to  amend  'he  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the 
retirement  of  employees  alter  25  years 
of  service  without  reduction  in  annuity, 
introduced  l)y  Mr.  Brewster,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title:  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Po.st  Office 
and  Civil  Service 


ADDITIONAL  COSP(  'NSORS  OF  BILL.S 
AND    .J(-)INT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  i-on.sent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
G€'onna  i  Mr.  TvlmadceI  l)e  added  .is  a 
cospoiisor  of  the  bill  '  S.  2429  >  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  al- 
low an  income  tax  credit  to  employers 
for  the  expenses  of  providint:  training  to 
their  employees  and  prospective  em- 
ployees imder  approved  pioiirams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.^  ctini,ent  tliai  at  its  next 
prmtin^'.  the  name  of  liie  Senator  irom 
Minnesota  Mr.  Mond.meI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  S.  2862 1  to  enable 
potato  t;rowers  to  finance  a  na'ionally 
coordinated  research  .ind  promotion  pro- 
gram to  improve  their  competitive  posi- 
tion iUid  expand  their  markets  for  po- 
tatoes by  increasing  consumer  accept- 
ance of  such  potatoes  .md  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of 
potatoes  and  jx)tato  products  that  are 
made  available  to  the  consumer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .s<_)  ordered 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  \  Mr. 
Javits:  be  added  as  a  cosix)nsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  .S.J.  Res  117i  to  pro- 
vide that  It  be  the  .sense  of  Congress  that 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  be 
called  bv  the  President. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  282-  RESOLU- 
ri(  )N  TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOC- 
UMENT A  REPORT  HY  SENATOR 
ELLENDER  ENTITLED  REVIEW  OP 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  ASIA' 

Mr  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing re.solution  S  Res.  282  >  ;  wiiich  was 
referred  to  the  Committt-e  on  Rules  and 
-Administration: 

3    Res    282 

Resoh^ed.  That  a  report  entitled  "Review 
of  United  States  Government  Operntlons  in 
South  Asia",  submitted  !)v  Senator  .'\ll»:n  J. 
ELLENDER  to  the  .Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
pmprtatlon.'i  on  .\prll  2.  1968  be  printed  ;ts 
.1  Senate  tlociiment.  and  that  two  thousand 
two  hundred  .iddltlonal  roples  of  such  docu- 
ment be  printed  for  the  use  of  thrit  commit- 
tee 


SENATE  Rfc^SOLUTION  283— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OP  THE  SENATE  REPORT 
TO  ACCOMPANY  S.  917.  THE  SAFE 
STREETS  AND  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr  McCLELL-AN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion S  Res  283'  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  ot  the  Stiiate  Re- 
jwrt  to  accompany  S.  917..  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Cnme  Control  Act,  which 
was  considered  and  ameed  to. 

Set*  the  above  losolution  printed  in 
full  when  .submitted  by  Mr.  McCiellan. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. ' 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
A.MENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    .-^O.    708 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  eariier 
today  there  has  been  reported  to  the 
.Senate,  out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S  917  together  with  a  re- 
port thereon,  including  minority,  indi- 
vidual, and  additional  views. 

In  due  and  p:(rx.v  li.ue.  this  Senator, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  .several  of  liis 
colleagues,  will  call  up  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  title  IV  of 
said  bill. 

.•\t  this  time  I  .^ubmit  the  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  .sectional  analysis  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  RECORn  at  this  point.  I  a-sk  further 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
amendment  itself  be  jirintcd  in  the  Rec- 
ord follo'.viiv-t  the  analysis  ;ef«Mied  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  aiid.  without  objec- 
tion, the  analvsis  and  .unendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska. 
is  as  follows: 

Sectional    .Vn.m  ysis     ■>     the    Provisio.vs   of 

Amendment 

j-'^rt  v- -federal  firearms  act  amendments 

Section   001 

Section  901  of  amendment — amends  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat. 
1250)  by  rest.atlng  and  eUirlfying  ixlsting 
definitions  contained  in  the  ,ict  .ind  udding 
>e\eral  new  definitions. 
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liie  (letinitlon  of  per.'^on"  is  luichanged. 
The  terms  •  interstiite  or  lorelgn  commerce." 
'  tlrearm  ■'  ■manul.ict\irer.  '  "dealer."  and 
"fugitive  from  Justice."  li.ive  been  restated 
and  clarified  The  term  "ammunition"  !ias 
been  deleted  The  terms  "State."  "p.iwn- 
broker."  ".Secretary."  "indictment,"  and 
"piibli.-hed  ordinance"  are  new. 

Par.igraph   1 1  ) 
riie   definition    of    tlie    term    "jicr.son"   in 
paragraph  i  1  )   of  amendment — is  unchanged 
from  the  existing  law  (15  U.S.C.  901(1)). 

Prirapraph   |2| 

P.-xragrnph  (2i  of  •section  901  of  amend- 
ment—adds a  new  definition  "State"  to  sim- 
plify .ind  clarify  l.»ter  [irovlslons  of  the  bill 
and  the  exist Ine  law.  The  Canal  Zone  is  In- 
cluded in  the  definition.  Previously  it  was 
excluded,  .■Mso  included  are  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  IMco.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Island.',  .md  .\merican  .Samoa,  the  principal 
Commonwealth  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

P.iraeraph   i3l 

Paragraph  i3)  restates  the  existing  defini- 
tion of  "mter.'tate  or  foreign  commerce" 
I  15  use,  It01i2»i  However,  language  has 
been  removed  that  has  been  defined  In  para- 
graph  I  2)    above. 

Paraeraph   i4) 

Paraiiraph  i4)  restates  the  definition  of 
"firearm"  .ind  revises  it  to  exclude  from  the 
act  antique  firearms  made  in  1898  or  earlier. 
Also  mufflers  and  .'ilencers  lor  firearms  are 
removed  irom  flie  dehnltlon 

Tlie  vear  1898  was  selected  as  the  "cutofT" 
date  on  tlie  basis  of  testimony  presented  to 
Contrress  bv  several  r-un  rnllectors  organiza- 
tions and  to  be  con,'!stent  with  the  regula- 
tions on  importation  of  firearms  issued  bv 
tlie  Dep.irtment  of  .state  pursuant  to  section 
414  of  the  Mutual  Securltv  Act  of  1954. 

Mufflers  and  silencers  for  firearms  are  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  since  tliese  items  are 
included  [iresentlv  in  the  National  Firearms 
Act  iCh,  53  of  the  Intern.il  Revenue  Code  of 
1 954 1.  This  act  [provides  for  heavv  transfer 
taxes  .Old  reeistration  of  all  .such  items. 

.M.so  excluded  from  the  present  definition 
of  The  term  firearm"  is  "anv  part  or  parts"  of 
a  tlrearm.  HxTierleiice  in  the  administration 
of  the  Federn!  Firearms  Art  has  indicated 
that  It  is  impractical  to  treat  each  small  p.irt 
as  if  It  were  n  firearm.  The  revised  definition 
substitutes  The  words  "frime  or  receiver"  for 
the  words  "any  part  or  parts." 

.\dded  to  tlie  term  "firearm"  are  weapons 
which  "mav  be  readilv  converted  to"  ,i  fire- 
arm. The  p-.irpf'se  of  th's  iddltlon  is  to  :t!- 
clude  -pecificallv  any  st.irter  iri-.n  riesipr.rd 
for  use  with  blank  ammunition  which  will 
or  which  mav  he  rradlly  converted  to  fxpel 
.i  ;)rojectlle  or  i)ro,1ectiles  t)v  the  action  of 
an  explosive,  .Starter  pistols  have  been  found 
to  be  a  matter  of  serio-us  concern  to  K'W 
enforcement  officers. 

Pi'ragrnph   i5) 

The  rlefirltion  of  the  term  "''i  .i.dnrun"  in 
paragraph  f5)  i.s  a  new  provision  Tliis  defini- 
tion is  necessary  becnu.se  of  Liter  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  have  applic.ition  sn'.ely  to 
these  fircirms  There  is  i\r,  :ntentlon  that 
handRims  be  exempted  from  any  of  'he  other 
provision  of  amei^dnicnt  since  a  handsjun  is 
a.  firearm  within  the  meaning  of  parngraph 
I  41   above. 

The  term  includes  "pistols."  "revolvers" 
and  "ar.v  other  weapon.-;  originilly  des:an°d 
to  be  fired  bv  the  use  f'f  a  single  hand" 
whlrh  are  mide  'o  be  tired  by  the  use  of 
a.  single  hand  and  whicii  .ire  designed  to  fire 
or  are  capable  of  firing  fixed  cartridge 
ammunition. 

Paragraph    i6l 

Tlie  definition  o:  ihe  term  ■m.inufacturer" 
IS  a  restatement  of  existing  law  (15  U.S.C. 
901  (4t  )  except  that  references  to  "ammuni- 
tion, cartridge  cases,  primers',  bullets,  or  pro- 
pellant  powder  '  iiave  been  stricken. 


Tills  deletion  was  made  becau.se  ixpenence 
in  tlie  administration  of  tiie  Federal  Firearms 
Act  h,\.s  .showed  that  it  is  exireniel>  difficult 
to  control  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  anmiuii'iion 

The  requirement  that  the  m.inufacturer  be 
"In  the  busme.ss  d"  m 'nufacturlng  or  im- 
IKirtlng  lireaiiiis  has  lieen  added  to  tlie  defini- 
tion to  conUjrm  with  a  .similar  provision  m 
the  definition  .jf  "lealer  " 

Paraijrajih    (7l 

The  delinition  of  the  term  "dealer"  is  ,i 
restatement  ot  exi,-  ting  law  i  1ft  U.S.C  901(.ti  ) 
except  that  lefennces  to  ".immunltlon.  car- 
tridge cases,  primers,  bullets,  or  prcpelKint 
powder"  h.ive  been  stricken  ;us  m  the  defini- 
tion of  "maiuifacturer"  .ib>)ve 

Tlie  word  "special"  has  been  .stricken  ironi 
the  definition  since  a  t,unsmith  or  otne.  jjcr- 
son  in  the  business  of  repairing  lirearms 
should  be  required  to  conijily  witii  tiie  i)i"o- 
vislons  of  the  Federal  Firearms  .■^ct  if  lie  fits 
only  barrels  whicli  du  not  fall  Into  "speci.il" 
category. 

The  words  'or  breech  mech.inlsm"  h.ive 
been  stricken  beciuse  they  are  uiuRH'etsary 
to  a  complete  description  of  the  lunctlons 
performed  by  .i  iierson  :n  the  business  of 
repairing  firearms. 

Other  minor  lephrasing  uf  ilie  language  m 
the  definition  lias  ueen  made  to  cl.irify  the 
existing  langu.ige. 

Paragraph    (81 

The  definition  of  the  term  "pawnbroker" 
is  a  new  provision,  Pawmbroker  dealers  are 
covered  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
law  in  the  same  manner  as  other  dealers. 
The  purpose  of  this  definition  is  to  provide  a 
basis  for  a  separate  classification  of  pawn- 
broker dealers 

Under  this  bill  pawnbrokers  ■would  be 
subject  to  a  higher  license  fee  than  other 
dealers. 

Paragraph    (9i 

The  definition  of  the  term  ".Secretary" 
contained  In  paragraph  (14)  is  a  new  pro- 
\'ision.  The  purpose  of  this  definition  is  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  repeating  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  'ir  his  delegate"  in 
.several  sections  (jf  the   act. 

Paragraph    ( 10  i 

The  definition  of  the  term  "indictment"  is 
.1  new  provision.  Inasmuch  as  ;i  per.son  under 
indictment  lor  cert.iin  crimes  :s  proscribed 
Irom  shipping  (.ir  receiving  ..rearms  in  inter- 
state or  lorclgn  commeicc,  ..nd  a  license 
under  the  act  will  not  be  issued  to  sucli  .i 
person,  the  dennliioii  will  serve  a  useful 
ptirpoEC  m  making  it  clear  that  an  "infor- 
mation" cliarging  a  crime  is  the  same  as  an 
indictment  charging  a  crime.  This  defini- 
tion is  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  Quinone-i  v.  Cinted  Slates.  161  F.  2d 
79. 

Parngrapli    (11( 

The  definition  of  the  term  "fugitive  from 
justice"  is  a  restatement  of  existing  law  (15 
U  S.C.  901(6))  witli  reterence  to  "Territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  possession  (.if 
the  United  Slates"  omitted  in  acrordai'.ce 
with  the  definition  ut  'State"  in  jiaragraph 
(2)   above. 

Paragraph    (12) 

The    definition    of    the    term    "published 

ordinance"    ;s   new    to   .Amendmant .    It 

was  not  defined  in  S.  1853  although  the  term 
was  used  in  the  sworn  statement  required 
m  section  2  of  the  bill  in  the  provisions  of 
the  new  section  2ii).  Tlie  term  means  an 
ordinance  or  regulation  of  any  political  sub- 
division ol  a  state  which  lias  been  lawfully 
promulgated  under  the  laws  of  the  .state, 
published  m  WTitten  form  and  in  full  force 
and  effect.  Any  such  jurisdiction  desiring  to 
have  Such  an  ordinance  made  applicable  to 
interstate  sales  of  firearms  which  are 
destined  for  that  jurisdiction  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury   of    the    existence    and    validity    of    the 


ordinance  or  regulation  and  submit   a  true 

I  ojjy  uf  the  document  to  the  Secretary  for 
review.  If,  after  review,  tlie  Secretary  finds 
that  the  urdinance  impo.ses  conditions  on 
the  .sale  or  receipt  of  firearms  within  the 
juri.sdiction  which  could  reasonably  be  ap- 
jjlied  t.o  interstate  tran.sactii.ius.  and  relevant 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
.■\ct,  as  amended  by  this  amendment,  then 
llie  Secretary  shall  include  the  name  cjf  the 
jurisdiction  m  a  list  to  be  coiiipiled  annually 
by  the  Secretary,  published  in  tlie  Federal 
Hegister  and  sent  to  each  licensee. 

"Ammunition" 

riie  ilelinition  of  the  term  ".immunltion" 
has  Ijeen  stricken  irom  the  existing  law  (15 
US.C.  901(71),  to  exclude  .Ul  ammunition 
-Tom  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act. 

Under  existing  I..w.  the  term  included 
l)lst(jl  and  revolver  .immunltion.  However,  an 
ev.iluatlon  of  the  evidence  developed  In  l.iie 
hearings  Ijefore  tlie  committee  showed  that 
It  is  difficult  to  control  elfectively  interstate 
and  loreign  commerce  in  conventional  lire- 
.irnis  ,.mmuniti',n  u.sed  for  sporting,  recrea- 
M'^ii.ti,  .ind  other  lawful  purposes  .aid  that 
the  .iCt  was  not  enforced  m  this  regard, 
Sertion  'JU2 

Section  2  uf  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  il5 
US.C.  902)  would  fcH?  restated,  revised  .md 
six  new  .subsections  added.  References  to 
ammunitl'-<n  h.ive  been  eliminated  in  .-ub- 
sectlons  (a),  ibi.  id),  lei,  and  ig).  sub- 
section (C)  has  been  sutast.tntlally  revised 
and  bro.idened.  Subsections  if)  and  d)  have 
been  restated  and  langu.ige  stricken  which 
h:i.s  been  decland  uncoiistitution.il.  Sub- 
jections (J)   through  (o)   are  new. 

Subsection  (a) 

.Subsection  la)  of  .section  2  of  existing  law 
'15  use.  902(ai)  has  been  restated  ex- 
cept that  the  words  "or  .immunltion"  h.ive 
oecn  stricken, 

.Subsection  (bi 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  existing  law 
(15  U  s,C,  U02(bi)  has  been  restated  except 
th.it  tlie  words  "or  ammunition"  have  been 
stricken  and  minor  changes  liave  l)een  made 
for  clarity. 

Subsection  ic) 

Subsection  (C)  of  section  2  of  existing  law 
1 1,5  US.C.  902(c))  has  been  revised  .md  its 
scope  broadened  so  that  It  i.s  an  unlawful  act 
within  the  meaning  i>f  tlie  act  lor  any  Fed- 
eral licensee  to  knowingly  ship  or  transport 
directly  or  indirectly  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  firearm  (including  rifles  and 
shotguns  as  well  as  h.indguns)  to  any  person 
in  any  State  in  violation  of  any  State  law  or 
published  ordinance  "^vhlch  has  application 
•o  the  shipment,  ♦ 

The  existing  provi.-.ion  has  application  only 
to  State  fi':earn''.s  control  l.iws  which  require 
ijurchase  perm. is.  Fewer  ih.m  10  States  have 
,-uch  I.i'v.-s,  whereas  most  .States  and  many 
local  jurisdictions  iiave  firearms  laws  and 
ordinal, cfs  v.'hlch  impose  controls  and  re- 
strictlijiis  on  the  receipt,  transportation  or 
l)OSse.=^slon  of  firearms  in  a  variety  of  ways, 

ThLs  i)rovislon  has  been  Lroadenr'd  to  assist 
'he  .States  and  localities  In  the  control  of 
iiirarms  commerce  within  their  respective 
borders  by  insuring  that  channels  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  rcnimerre  will  not  b?  used 
to  circumvent  applicable  .Stat#  laws. 

It  IS  not  the  intention  of  the  subsection 
to  impose  absolute  criminal  liability  on  Fed- 
eral licensees  It  is  contemplated  that  :in 
.affirmative  defense  would  be  allowed  so  that 
any  person  charged  with  a  violation  of  tills 
section  may  establish  ihat  lie  took  rea-sun- 
.ible  efforts  to  ;u>certain  that  the  sliipmettt 
would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  applicable 
State  laws. 

.Subaection   (di 

.Subsection  lU)  of  section  2  of  the  existing 
law    (15    U.S.C.    902(.d;j    has    been    restaiod 
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and    ni -flirt?!!     The   words  '  ur   ammuiuiion" 
have  been  sirlcken 

The  words  territories,  possessions,  or  th« 
District  of  Coli.imbla"  Have  been  stricken  a* 
they  fall  within  the  nieunlng  of  tl>e  term 
"State"  .13  defined  m  section  l(2i  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (ei 
Subsection  lei  of  section  2  of  the  existing 
law>il3  use  902ie.  i  has  been  rest  i  ted  .ind 
modified  by  substituting  crime  'of  violence" 
for  the  words  •punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  terna  ex.'eedlng  one  vear"  and  by  strik- 
ing the  words    or  ammunition." 

Subsection  ifi 
ouos^fCiiun  if  I  .1*  changed  by  secUon  !>02 
of  the  amendment  la  a  restiitement  of  exl.st- 
tiii^  ia«  I  ; j  use  90'JiI.  I  rhe  restatement 
eliminates  the  words  and  the  p<:)Ssesalon  of 
a  ...ea.-iu  ...r  ..mmuiutloii  by  any  i.uch  person 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  was  slUpped  lt  truns- 
i-^.u-  ^r  r«.:e..ed.  .lo  U\e  case  may  be.  by 
such  person  In  violation  of  this  .u;t,''  since 
ti.o  presumpt.uii  is  meaningless  in  view  of 
tiie  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Tot  v 
Lrut'-d  State.^.  319  US    463 

Subsection  igi 

Subsection  igi  i.5  chantjcd  bv  sectien  90J 
cf  rhe  amendment  ;s  a  restatement  of  exist- 
ing law  il5  use  90i,igi  and  hiis  been  re- 
vis.  !  *".•  ■r'T''"^  tho  -Acr'ls  't  .inimunlrinn" 
and  making -minor  changes  for  clarity 

Subsection  i  hi 

Subsection  ihi  .is  changed  by  seciltin  902 
of  the  amendment  is  a  restatement  uf  exlst- 
lug  law  I  1  j  UcsC  90:j.hii  and  the  words 
"■jr  anvmunitlon"  str'ckcu  wherever  they 
appear  Also,  minor  changes  have  been  made 
for  clarity. 

Subsection   il. 

Siibsectlott  il>  as  changed  by  sectifin  002 
of  'he  amendment  's  a  restatement  tif  exist- 
ing law  1  13  use  902iiii  The  re!-t;i cement 
also  deletes  the  words  '  ind  the  poiSfssion 
of  any  such  fireann  sh.ill  be  presujnptlve 
evKlence  th.it  such  firearm  w.is  being  trans- 
ported, shipped,  or  received  as  the  caflc  may 
be.  by  the  possessor  m  violation  of  th(s  act" 
since  the  presumption  i.s  meanmifless  ip  xlew 
of  the  decision  it  the  Supreme  Court  )n  Tot 
V    United  Stater.  319  US    463. 

Subsection  I  )  I 
Subsection  ( |  -  as  changed  by  .section  902 
of  the  amendment  is  a  new  provision  which 
would  m.ike  it  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
under  the  act  knowingly  to  deliver,  or.  cause 
to  be  delivered,  to  any  common  or  ccmtract 
carrier  for  transportation  or  -ihipment  in  In- 
terstate or  foreign  ctimmerre  .iny  p«u:kai,'e 
containing  a  firearm,  without  written  notice 
to  the  carrier  th.it  a  firearm  is  being  trans- 
ported or  shipped  This  provision  is  corre- 
lated to  the  provisions  of  section  2ici.  Testi- 
mony before  the  i:ommi'tee  dtsclosad  the 
existence  of  a  practice  of  surreptitiously 
shipping  firearms,  without  notice  or  disclo- 
sure to  circumvent  requirements  of  Federal 
or  State  law 

Subsection   iki 

Subsection  ik)  prohibits  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  from  delivering  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  any  handgun  to  any 
person  knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  person  is  under  21  years 
of  age  or  any  firearm  i  Including  rlfies  and 
shotguns  I  to  any  person  under  18 
Subsection  <\) 

Subeectlon  (M  as  added  by  section  902  of 
the  amendment  Is  a  new  provision  that 
would  eetablish  a  prooetlure  whereby  the 
channels  of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
could  not  be  used  to  circumvent  applicable 
State  laws  and  local  ordinances  It  would 
make  It  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  tr>r  any  licensee  to  ship  any  ."landgun  In 
lnter»t»ite  or  foreign  ccnrunerre  'o  any  pp-";r-n 
other    than   another   licensed   manufacturer 


or  dealer  unless  the  proepe<-tlvf  recipient  has 
submitt<>d  a  sworn  statennent  to  the  manu- 
facturer .)r  dealer  containing  material  in- 
formation pertaining  t-o  the  sale 

The  dealer  .'nust  then  forwaid  a  copy  of 
the  statement  to  the  appropriate  local  law 
enforcement  officer  or  designated  State  of- 
ficial by  registered  or  certified  mall,  receive 
a  return  receipt  evidencing  delivery  of  the 
letter  or  nuttce  uf  refusal  t<^)  accept  the  let- 
ter, and  wait  at  least  7  days  after  return  of 
the  receipt  or  refusal  befor(>  making  delivery 
of  the   handgun   to  the  recipient 

While  there  Is  no  express  requirement  for 
this  procedure  to  be  followed  by  dealers  with 
respect  to  mall  order  sales  of  rifles  and  .shot- 
guns, no  provision  of  the  lunendment  would 
bar  a  llcen.se<?  from  requiring  a  sworn  state- 
ment from  the  purchaser  If  he  so  deslreo 

Paragraph  ( 1 ) 
Paragraph  ili  of  such  subsection  ill  pro- 
vides that  the  sworn  statement  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  dealer  or  mamuacturer  by  the 
prospective  recipient  shall  be  m  such  form 
.m  prescribed  by  the  3ecret<»ry  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  shall  contain  the  following  informa- 
tion- ill  That  the  recipient  Is  .it  least  21 
years  or  more  of  age:  i2l  that  he  Is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  from 
receiving  a  handgtin  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce:  i3)  that  there  are  no  provisions 
ol  applicable  State  law  or  local  ordinance 
which  would  be  violated  by  the  purchaser's 
receipt  or  possession  of  the  handgtin:  and 
I  4)  the  title,  name,  .md  official  address  of  the 
principal  law  enforcement  officer  where  the 
handgun  is  to  be  shlppetl. 

Paragraph   <21 

Paragraph  i2i  of  such  subsection  ill  pro- 
vides that  priLir  to  shipment  I'f  the  handgun 
to  the  purchaser,  the  dealer,  or  manufac- 
turer ihuU  U>rward  to  the  .ipproprlate  local 
law  enforcement  or  -State  oiTlclul  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  handgun  <  not  including  ■serial 
number!  and  a  copv  of  the  Kworn  st.itement 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  .M.'o  the  dealer 
must  receive  a  return  receipt  cMdencing  de- 
livery of  the  letter  conUilnlng  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  handgun  and  the  copy  of  the 
sworn  statement  or  a  notice  of  refusal  to 
accept  the  letter  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

PnragTi'Pli   '  3 ' 

P'vragraph  1 3 1  of  =.uch  subsection  >  1 1 
would  Impose  a  7-dav  waitlnc  period  follow- 
ing receipt  of  the  notification  of  the  kicnl 
law  enforcement  officer'^  acceptance  or  re- 
fusal belore  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
could  make  dellverv  to  the  consignee. 

In  .iddition.  subsection  i!i  provides  ill 
that  the  Governor  (jf  any  State  may  desig- 
nate any  offlclal  in  his  State  to  receive  the 
notification  to  'ocal  law  enforcement  officials 
required  by  this  subsection  and  that  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  such  designation  In 
the  Federal  Register:  .ind  (2>  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  may  request  thai  the 
Secretary  discontinue  the  required  notifica- 
tion to  local  law  enforcement  officials  in  his 
State  or  anv  part  thereof  and  upon  publica- 
tion in  'he  Federal  Register  the  request  shall 
be  In  effect  for  5  years,  unless  withdrawn 
by  the  Governor  and  so  published  in  the 
Pedcrul  Register 

Subsection  mil 
Subsection  imi  as  added  by  section  902  of 
amendment  is  a  new  provision  prohibiting 
licensees  under  the  act  from  selling  a  hand- 
gun to  an  unlicensed  Individual  who  is  a 
resident  of  a  State,  other  than  that  In  which 
the  manuf.icturer  s  or  dealer'^  place  of  busi- 
ness Is  located  without  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (li  above  The  sub- 
section Is  intended  to  deal  with  the  serious 
proMem  of  individuals  going  across  State 
lines  to  procure  firearms  which  they  could 
not  lawfully  obtain  or  possess  in  their  own 
State  and  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
local   authorities.    The    hearings    before    the 


c .nunlttee  have  demonstrated  the  c.ise  with 
which  residents  of  a  particular  State,  which 
his  laws  regulating  the  purchase  of  firearms, 
c.in  circumvent  .'uch  ;.iws  by  procirlng  a 
firearm  in  a  neighboring  jurisdiction  which 
has  no  such  controls  on  the  purchase  <if  fire- 
arms The  hearings  have  also  shown  that  this 
Is  a  means  bv  which  criminal  and  lawless 
elemeniK  obtain  firearms 

This  provision  allows  such  handgun  pur- 
chases to  be  made,  but  only  after  compliance 
with  the  detailed  procedures  set  tdrth  in 
subsection  i  1 1  above 

.Subsection    ml 

Subsection  m»  of  section  902  of  .imriid- 
nifiu  is  a  new  provision  that  would  make  it 
unlawful  lor  .ttiy  person  m  purchasing  or 
otherwise  obtaining  or  aitemptinc  to  pur- 
chase iT  otherwl.se  obtain  a  lirearm  from  a 
licensed  inanutacturer  or  licensed  dealer  un- 
der this  act.  knowingly  to  make  anv  written 
or  oral  false  statement  or  to  knowingly  sup- 
plv  .iiiy  false  or  .spurious  information  or  Iden- 
tification intended  or  calculated  to  deceive 
such  licensee  with  respect  to  such  person's 
Identity,  age.  .iddress.  or  criminal  record  lif 
.mvi.  or  with  respect  to  any  other  material 
fact  pertinent  to  the  lawfulness  .jI  a  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  a  firearm  by  a  li- 
censed m:inufacturer  rr  licensed  dealer. 

Subsection   (o) 

Subsection  (o)  of  section  902  as  contained 
m  amemlment  is  a  new  provision  ihi'.t  would 
make  It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  bring 
into  or  receive  In  the  State  where  he  resides 
a  firearm  ptirchased  or  otherwise  obtained 
outFlde  that  State  if  It  Is  unlawful  for  hUn 
to  purchase  or  pos.se.ss  such  firearm  in  "he 
State  (or  political  subdivision  thereo:  i  where 
he  resides. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  assist 
the  States  and  their  political  siibdlvi;  ions  in 
the  enforcement  of  applicable  hrearins  con- 
trol laws  and  urdlnaiices  by  Impo:  me  Fed- 
eral felonv  sanctions  upon  thc)se  who  utilize 
channels  of  Interstate  or  foreign  lominerce 
to  circumvent  or  evade  these  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. 

Section  903 

Section  903  of  amendment  would  restate 
and  revise  section  3  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  lis  use  903  I.  All  retcrentes  lu  ..inniu- 
nitlon  would  be  stricken  along  with  refer- 
ences to  territories  and  po.ssessions. 

Subsection  ui)  of  the  existing  law  wotild 
be  revised  and  the  fee  schedules  for  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  and  pawnbrokers  set  forth 
in  separate  paragraphs.  Tlie  lees  for  inanu- 
lacturers  .uid  dealers  would  be  incrca.-.ed.  Tlie 
fee  lor  pawnbroker  dealers  is  new  Subsection 
(bi  of  the  existing  law  wottld  be  revised  and 
four  new  requirements  for  obtaining  a  Fed- 
eral license  established  The  appUcam  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  aee  nuist  not  he  pro- 
hibited from  transporting  firearm?  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  and  must  not  have 
made  false  statements  or  misrepresented  ma- 
terial facts  in  i-onnectlon  with  his  applica- 
tion. The  .ippUcant  must  not  have  willfully 
violated  anv  provisions  of  the  act.  Subsec- 
tion (CI  of  amendment  Is  a  new  provision 
Intended  to  substitute  for  section  3(ci  of  the 
existing  law  Subsection  idi  is  a  restatement 
of  the  recordkeeping  requirement  of  existing 
law  with  ndnor  changes. 

Subsection  (a) 
Subsection  lai  of  amendment  is  Intended 
to  make  it  clear  that  no  person  shall  engage 
in  bvislness  as  a  manufacturer  of  firearms. 
or  as  a  dealer  In  firearms  until  he  has  filed 
an  application  with,  and  received  ,i  license 
to  do  so  from  the  Secretary  In  order  to  regu- 
late effecrlvelv  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  firearms  it  is  necessary  that  all  per- 
sons engaging  in  these  businesses  be  licensed. 
Similar  provisions  were  upheld  In  Hanf  v. 
United  States  (235  F  2d  710.  cert  den  352 
U  S  880 1  .IS  reasonably  necesFary  to  pfTectlvf 
control  of  tnlerstatp  and  foreign  commercf 
under  comparable  conditions. 
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Subsection  la)  also  provides  that  the  ap- 
plication for  a  license  shall  be  In  such  form 
and  contain  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retiiry  of  the  Treasury  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  provision 
to  authorl7e  the  Secretary  to  require  the 
submission  of  information  reasonably 
relevant  to  the  determination  as  to  whether 
the  applicant  Is  entitled  to  a  license  under 
the  stjindards  prescribed  In  subsection  (b). 
SltKp  the  Secretary  has  the  responsibility 
for  determining  whether  the  license  should 
be  issued,  he  must  necessarily  have  the  au- 
'horltv  to  require  the  submission  by  the 
:ippllcant  of  information  relevant  to  his  de- 
termination as  to  the  applicant's  eligibility. 
.Authority  to  prescribe  the  forms  of  the  li- 
cense .ippllcatlon  has  been  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  since  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  was 
enacted  In  1938 

Subsection  (a)  also  Increases  license  fees 
presently  contained  In  section  3(a)  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  and  adds  a  new  fee  for 
pawnbrokers  The  annual  fee  for  manufac- 
turers (Including  Importers)  would  be  dou- 
bled from  $25  to  $50  Pees  for  dealers  (In- 
cluding gunsmiths)  would  be  Increased  from 
$1  to  $10.  except  that  a  one-time  fee  of  $25 
would  be  levied  for  the  first  renewal  date 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  or  for 
the  first  year  the  dealer  Is  engaged  in  busl- 
ne.ss.  Tills  additional  charge  would  help  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  Investigation  nec- 
essary to  determine  If  the  applicant  has  met 
the  licensing  requirements  contained  In 
section  3 lb)   of  the  amendment. 

A  sep.-wate  license  with  a  higher  license  fee 
Is  also  jirovlded  for  awnbroker  dealers.  A 
"pawnbroker"  Is  defined  In  paragraph  (8)  of 
section  1  of  the  amendment.  It  is  noted  that 
under  the  National  Firearms  .-Vet  (26  U.S.C. 
ch.  53)  jiawnbroker  dealers  are  charged  a 
hieher  rate  of  occupational  tax  than  other 
dealers. 

Since  all  references  to  ammunition  would 
be  removed  from  the  act  by  tlie  amendment, 
the  .substantial  number  of  persons  who  deal 
onlv  In  :immi!nltlon  will  not  be  required  to 
'ihtaln  a  llcen.;e  under  the  act.  Thus,  am- 
munition reluaderK  .md  ammunition  dealers 
win   not   be   affected   by   the  amendment. 

.Subsection  i  bi 

Subsection  ib)  establishes  four  conditions 
under  which  no  licenses  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee. 
.\n  .ippliration  for  a  license  shall  be  denied 
If  thD  applicmt  Is  "under  11  years  of  age."  if 
he  is  "prohibited  bv  the  provisions  of  the 
.ict  from  transporting,  .'^hippine.  selling,  or 
receivliig  firearm.?  m  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce."  or  if  lie  has  willfully  violated 
any  provisions  of  the  act  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder.  This  requirement  would  include 
failure  of  a  licensee  to  keep  proper  records 
as  might  reasonably  be  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Also,  an  application  could  be  disap- 
proved If  the  applicant  has  "willfully  failed 
to  disclose  anv  material  information  required. 
or  made  any  false  .statement  as  to  any  ma- 
teria! fact.  In  con:.ectlon  with  .'ii~  applica- 
tion." 

Subsection  ic) 

Subsection  (ci  as  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment replaces  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
contained  in  section  3(ci  of  the  .ict  (15 
U.S.C.  903(c))  and  reflects  the  construction 
of  exlstine  law  as  contained  in  '-urrcnt  rceu- 
Irulon.5  .26CFR.  pt.  177i. 

The  requirement  of  existing  law.  concern- 
ing *he  posting  of  a  bond  by  a  licensee  con- 
victed of  a  Molatlcn  of  the  act  in  order  to 
continue-  operations  pending  final  disposi- 
tion of  'he  c.Tse  on  .ippeal.  serves  n.o  tiseful 
purpose.  :ind  has  been  omitted.  Further,  the 
provisions  of  this  <:ubsectlon  have  been  re- 
vised to  simplify  administration.  Since  the 
licensee  is  required  *o  reapply  each  year  for 
a  license,  the  information  on  the  applica- 
tion relating  to  his  indictment  and 'or  con- 
viction   will    be   adequate.    Also,    the    license 
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Itself  can,  as  at  present,  contain  a  warning 
that  the  licensee  cannot  continue  operations 
once  his  conviction  has  become  final  (other 
than  as  provided  in  section  10  of  the  existing 
law) , 

As  under  existing  law  and  regulations,  a 
new  license  will  not  he  issued  to  a  jierson 
under  Indictment  for,  or  who  has  l>een  con- 
victed of,  an  offense  ptinishable  by  imprl.son- 
ment  for  a  term  exceeding  1  year  However,  a 
licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  may 
continue  operations  pursuant  to  his  existing 
license  (provided  that  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  existing  license  timely 
application  Is  made  for  a  new  license),  dur- 
ing the  term  of  such  indictment  and  until 
any  conviction  pursuant  to  the  indictment 
becomes  final,  whereupon  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  provisions  of  this  act.  and  opera- 
tions pursuant  to  such  license  shall  he  dis- 
continued. If  a  bona  fide  application  for 
relief  Is  filed  under  section  10  of  the  act.  op- 
erations may  continue  until  such  applica- 
tion is  acted  upon. 

Subsection  (d) 
Subsection  fd)  would  restate  and  revise 
section  3(d)  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  903(d)  I.  References  to  ammuni- 
tion would  be  removed  from  the  existing  law. 
The  word  "permanent  "  would  l>e  stricken 
from  the  recordkeeping  requirement  of  the 
subsection,  since  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Is  given  specific  authority  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  this  require- 
ment. The  length  of  time  for  which  the 
records  should  be  kept  and  m.Tlntained  by 
licensees  under  the  pro-vislon.s  of  ihc  act  and 
other  administrative  details  would  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  .Secretary.  Thus,  the 
word  "permanent"  becomes  meanliiglp.=s  It 
Is  anticipated  that  any  retrulations  issued 
under  that  authority  firanted  by  this  .cub- 
section  would  be  reasonable  and  m  accord- 
.mce  with  pcod  commercial  practice  and 
custom. 

Section   904 

Section  904  of  .inieridment  would  re- 
state section  4  i;f  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  904).  strike  the  references  to  am- 
munition and  TO  territories.  !)i':.^,session<i.  :ir.d 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  renumber  and 
revise  several  provisions  of  the  ,'-cction  tor 
clarity. 

Subsection   (a) 

Subsection  904(a)  of  amendment  wotild 
restate  portions  of  section  4  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  .Act  (15  U.S.C.  904)  and  make  .sev- 
eral modifications  thereof.  Ammunition 
would  be  removed  as  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 
The  words  "territory,  (.r  possession,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia."  would  be  .^trlcken 
consistent  -with  their  deletloji  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bin.  Other  revi=!or.s  wotild  be 
made  ijy  renumbering  and  rephr.isiiig  i.-ro- 
vlsions  of  the  .section  for  clarity  without 
ch.in3lng  the  meaning  of  exlstins  law. 

Subsection    (b) 

Subsection  904(bi  of  .imeiidniei-.t  -.vould 
restate  the  remainder  of  i-ection  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  (15  U..S.C.  904 1  and  v.'ould 
make  certain  modifications.  All  refercnrec 
10  imimunition  would  be  ueleiec!.  The  .Sec- 
retary of  "Defense  or  his  desicnee"  vould 
be  substituted  for  the  Secretary  of  "War". 
The  words  "receipt  or"  wou'd  be  added  to 
'he  last  sentence  of  t^e  section  to  clarifv 
the  provision  contained  'herein  and  other 
technical  revisions  made  fcr  the  same  inir- 
pose  witho'Jt  altering  the  meaning  of  exist- 
ing law. 

Section  ."iO.; 

Section  905  of  the  amendment  would  re- 
state section  5  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
add  an  element  of  reasonabl?  cau.se  to  the 
Droviston  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  an 
applicant  for  a  license  or  exemption  to  make 
a  false  statement  in  connection  with  'he  ap- 
plication, increase  the  maximum  penalties 
provided  for  in  the  act  from  .5-2.000  to  *1C  000 


•and  from  2  years  to  10  years,  provide  for 
parole  of  sentenced  offenders  as  the  l>oard  of 
parole  shall  determine,  remove  the  reference 
to  ammunition  contidned  in  subsection  (b), 
and  ufxiate  the  reference  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ctxle. 

Subsection  la) 

Subsection  (a)  of  .section  905  of  the 
.iniendment  would  restate  the  existing  law 
(  15  U.SC,  905(u)  )  and  make  ."-everal  changes. 
The  words  "or  having  reasonable  cause  to 
know"  would  be  added  to  the  i)rovlslon  which 
sets  forth  the  unlawful  act  of  making  a  false 
statement  in  connection  with  an  application 
for  a  license  or  an  exemption  under  the  pro- 
vision nf  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

The  maximum  penalty  provisions  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  would  be 
increased  Irom  $5,000  to  $10,000  and  2  years 
to  10  years  xo  serve  as  a  further  deterrence 
to  potential  violators  of  the  act.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  change  will  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  compliance  with  the  act's  jjro- 
vislon.s. 

All  ,senlenced  violators  are  made  eligible 
for  jjarole  "as  the  board  of  parole  shall  deter- 
mine," Thus,  the  opportunity  will  Ije  avail- 
able to  keep  hardened  criminals  away  from 
the  law-abidlne  community  lor  a  subst  iii- 
tlal  period  of  time,  but  at  the  same  time  iiro- 
vide  tlexlbillty  to  correctional  officials  so  that 
they  may  work  with  those  who  .'how  signifi- 
cant potential  for  rehabilitation. 

.Subsection  (b) 
Subsection  ib)  of  section  905  of  the 
amendment  would  restate  sub.sectlon  (b)  of 
section  5  of  tlie  existing  law  (15  U.S.C. 
;t05(b)  )  and  make  minor  changes.  Tlie  ref- 
erence to  ammunition  would  be  deleted.  The 
reference  to  tlie  Intern.il  Revenue  Oi>de 
would  be  changed  to  reflect  tlie  recodification 
of  the  code  which  was  accomplished  in  1954. 

Sfctiun   '.'06 

.Section  90'3  of  the  amendment  would 
.imend  llie  Federal  Firearms  Act  by  adding  .i 
new  section  11  which  would  provide  that 
nothing  contained  m  the  act  .~hall  l)e  con- 
strued as  •  incxlllylng  or  afiecting  the  require- 
ments" of  the  ijrovlsion.'-.  of  the  .Mutual  Se- 
■urlty  .^ct  of  1954  v.'iiich  deal  v.'lth  "tlie 
m.iiiuf.icture.  exportation,  and  iiuportatlou 
of  arms,  -iMimunitlan,  and  implements  of 
v.-ar." 

.Sectl'.jn  414  of  that  act  gives  authority  to 
The  President  to  control  the  cxjjort  and  im- 
p(irt  of  arms,  ammun'tlon.  Implements  r,f 
•vvar,  and  iech(-:lcnl  data  rel:ite<i  t.'icrpto  It 
•  il.so  requires  al!  persons  engaging  in  these 
transactions  to  register  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment pay  rei7i.5tratlon  fees  and  secure 
import  Il^en.ses  (or  :dl  such  materials  Im- 
ported  into   this  country. 

Sertion  907 
Section  907  of  the  amendment  would 
establish  the  dat"  at  which  time  the  amend- 
ments :tnd  changer,  made  by  the  amendment 
become  efectlve,  Tlie  eflective  date  would 
be  "the  first  day  of  the  sixth  m.'jnth  begin- 
ning :ift"r  the  date  of  enactment"  of  the 
amendments  It  Is  felt  that  tins  period  of 
time  will  be  sufficient  for  the  promulgation 
and  dissemination  of  any  retrulations  neccs- 
ary  to  implement  the  amendments  to  the 
:.ct  hv.-A  would  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
comment  of  persons  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  regulations. 

Srctiov  "OH 
Sect:.(n  :i08  of  the  amendment  wotild   set 
forth  a  short  title  for  the  amendment.  "Fed- 
era!  Firearms  Ainendmsnts  of   196.S" 

PART    i: NATIOX.^r.    .\f  T    -'.MF  N'LMENT.S 

Fa'-t    B   .if    AniPTidment incor.oorates 

the  provisions  of  S.  1854.  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Hruska  and  others  to  add  the  so- 
called  destructive  devices  to  the  rcgul.itory 
framework  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
19-34. 
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Under  Pirt  B  'he  scope  of  lUe  Nutlnnal 
Plre:irms  Art  ,  which  now  .-overs  ^Ansster- 
tvpe  weapons  such  M  machlneifuns.  sawed-off 
shf.ijfijnii.  and  deceptive  weapons  such  as 
flashliiijht  (tuns  fountain  p*n  i^uas.  etc.) 
would  be  broadened  to  include  destructive 
devices  such  as  explosive  or  incendiary  ili 
bombs  •2<  (frenades.  i3i  rockets  '4i  missl'.es 
or  3  I  similar  weapons  >vs  well  >s  lari?e  caliber 
weapons  such  as  mortars  cannons,  bazookas, 
etc  Thl.s  would  mean  that  such  weapons 
would  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  the  act 
and  that  perstms  engaging  In  business  as  im- 
porters, manufacturers,  and  dealers  in  such 
wcTpons  would  be  required  to  register  and 
pav  -special  I  .->ccupatlonal  i  t-ax  Also,  the  taxes 
c-"r.  li  ■'lie  !n  rp'pec:  of  rhe  making  .md 
transfer  of  weapons  such  as  machlneguns 
7  •■•'d  ^»  ippUc-'b'e  with  resi>'ct  to  the  mak- 
ing and  transfer  of  such  destructive  devices 
Also.  It  would  be  unlawful  for  a  person  to 
p-.cso  t  ^  <io"(tr"c*iv(>  device  of  th!.s  character 
unless  such  device  was  registered  with  the 
Sccetarv  of  'he  Treasury 

In  iddittrn    the  bill  contains  certain  addi- 
tional strengthening  ind  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Ptrearms  Act 
Sfcfion   on 

This  section  wovild  amend  section  5848  of 
the  Iii-ernal  Revenue  Code  of  1*354  which  Is 
the  section  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  con- 
tai.uii^  .;ie  dfr.n.:ion  j(  tne  weap<iiis  subject 
to  the  act  (clTapter  53  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  is  cited  as  the  National  Firearms 
Act) 

Paragraph    i  a  i 

Paragraph  ai  of  section  911  would  amend 
paragraph  1 1 1  of  section  58  Vtf  of  the  Internal 
F.e.enue  Code' of  !<)54  to  include  destructive 
devices  within  the  term  'firearms  '  ,is  used 
in  tlie  Nation  i:  Firearms  Act  The  effeci  of 
this  la  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  act  ap- 
plicable to  1  "destructive  device"  aa  that  term 
is  defined  in  paragraph  ici  of  b«ctlon  1  of 
the  amendment 

Paragraph    ibi 

Paragraph  .bi  of  section  1  would  amend 
paragraph  i2i  of  beotlon  5848  of  rhe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1:»54  which  is  the  dertnUtan 
of  machlnegun"  contained  in  the  National 
Pire  irms  Act  i  to  include  any  we.ip'jus  "which 
can  readily  be  restored  to  shoot "  automati- 
cally or  semlaucomatically.  more  than  one 
shot.  with<'i.U  mi  nual  reloading,  by  a  single 
function  of  the  tncper 

"Readily  restored  to  shoot"  Is  Intended  t<i 
mean  that  only  a  simple  mechanical  opera- 
tion Is  required  'o  restore  a  weapon  To  a 
capacity  of  fully  atitomatic  tire  It  is  not 
Intended  to  cover  deactivated  weapons  that 
have  had  chambers  closed  and  "barrels  se- 
curely welded 

The  definition  of  machlnegun  would  be 
further  amended  to  include  ""the  frame  or 
receiver  "  of  a  machlnegun 

The  definition  of  m.ichlnegtin  Is  Iiirther 
amended  to  Include  "any  combination  of 
parts  designed  and  intended  for  use  m  con- 
verting a  weapon,  other  than  a  machlnegun. 
into  a  machlnegun  ""  For  example,  so-called 
conversion  kits  are  now  made  and  f.uld  for 
the  purfHjse  of  converting  certain  rifles  so 
that  they  will  tire  autcmatlcallv  or  .seml- 
automatically  more  than  one  shot,  without 
manual  reloading,  by  a  single  function  of  the 
trigger  1 1  e  .  converting  such  rifles  into 
machlneguns)  However,  under  existing  law. 
there  is  no  effective  way  to  control  the  manu- 
facture and  transfer  uf  such  kits  This  change 
Is  designed  to  correct  this  situation  by  bring- 
ing such  kits  which  will  convert  .■»  weapon, 
other  than  a  machlnegun.  Into  a  machine- 
gun  I 
Paragraph  i  cl  ' 

Paragraph  ic»  of  =«ctlon  911  provides  for 
the  renumbering  of  pargaraphs  31  through 
ill)  as  paragraphs  i4i  through  (I2i.  re- 
spectively, of  section  5848  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  and  lor  tne  Insenion 


after  paragraph  i2i  of  such  section  of  the 
ccxle  of  1954  and  lor  the  insertion  after 
paragraph  i  2 »  of  such  section  of  the  code  of 
a  new  paragraph  (3)  The  new  paragraph 
i3.  would  Insert  a  definition  o'  the  'erm 
"destructive   device  ' 

The  definition  of  the  term  "destructive 
device"  conutlned  in  parattraph  3|  of  section 
5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  contained  In  the  bill  Is  a  new  provision 
It  would  bring  under  the  coverage  of  the 
National  Flrparni.i  .\i't  nnv  explosive  or  In- 
cendiary b<imb.  grenade  rockets  having  a 
propellant  iharge  of  more  than  fotir  ounces. 
nilssUes.  mines  or  similar  devfces 

The  qualincatli>n  on  rockets  l.s  intended  to 
exclude  from  coverage  of  the  Act  m<x1el  rock- 
ets designed,  built  and  launched  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Assocltalon  of 
Rocketry 

Devices  which  are  not  designed  or  rede- 
signed or  used  or  Intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon  would  not  be  Included,  but  coverage 
'.vould  be  extended  to  large  caliber  weapons 
5uch  IS  bazookas,  mortars,  c.tnnons  .itifl  the 
like 

The  piarenthetlcal  exception  contained  in 
this  definition  Is  drafted  In  the  j-ume  manner 
as  the  exceptions  contained  In  title  26  V  S  C 
section  51791  a)  (relating  to  registration  of 
stlllsi  and  section  .i205i.ii(2i  irelatlng  to 
stamps  on  containers  of  distilled  spirits) 
Therefore,  the  decisions  of  the  cour's  i(Juccn 
v  United  Statei.  77  P  2d  7«0.  cert  den  295 
US  756.  and  Sc'u-rr  v  United  States.  305 
VS.  251/  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
Is  not  required  to  allege  or  prove  the  matter 
contained  In  an  exception  would  be  appll- 
"•able.  Establishment  hv  .i  person  that  he 
cajne  within  the  exception  would  tJf  ^  matter 
of  nfflrmatlvc  defense  Thus,  an  explosive  de- 
vice shown  to  the  designed  and  Intended  for 
law-ftil  vL-ie  m  construction  or  for  other  indus- 
trial purpo.ses  would  be  excepted  However,  if 
the  device  were  designed  or  vised  or  Intended 
for  use  its  a  weiipon  it  would  be  sublect  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act 

.A  provision  has  been  made  in  'his  deflnt- 
tlon  that  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from 
the  definition  anv^  device  which  he  finds  Is 
not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  Examples 
of  devices  which  mav  be  excluded  trom  his 
deflnltltm  are  devices  .inch  .is  Verv  pistols 
.ind  other  xlgn.illlng  devices  and  Une-throw- 
mg  .ippllances  'required  Tor  commercial  ves- 
sels by  US.  Coast  Guurd  regulations  i  which 
may  have  been  made  irom  converted  fire- 
arms This  provision  also  makes  It  possible 
*.()  deal  'With  any  other  comparable  situation 
which  may  arise,  such  rts  old  ivannon  or  field 
pieces  which  are  primarily  of  historical  .sig- 
nificance and  With  respect  to  which  there  is 
no  reasonable  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
used  .18  weapons. 

Paragraph   .d) 

Paragraph  id)  of  section  911  would  amend 
paragraph  (4)  i  as  renumbered)  of  section 
5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  striking  out  the  p»erlod  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  the  words  .  and  any  such 
weapon  which  can  readily  be  restored  to  hr- 
Ing  condition."  This  represents  a  clarification 
of  '.aw  and  is  consistent  with  the  adminis- 
trative construction  of  existing  law. 

Paragraph    le) 

P.ir.Hgraph  lei  of  section  1  would  amend 
paragraph  1 6 1  ( ;is  renumbered )  tif  section 
.5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
T.'ais  paragraph  contains  the  definition  of  the 
term  "'shotgun  '  and  the  change  Is  identical 
•xnn  the  change  made  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  "rifle"'  referred  to  in  paragraph 
id)   above 

Section  ;>/:' 

The  exemptions  from  payment  of  the  "oc- 
cupational" taxes  provided  In  Section  5801  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  ex- 
tended to  inclufle  Importers,  manufacturers. 
and  dealers,  all   of   whose   business   is  con- 


ducted with  or  on  behalf  of.  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  Its  departments  establlsh- 
ment«  or  ugencles. 

Section  913 

Paragraph  la)  of  section  913  would  .tmeiid 
s\ib.sectlon  lai  of  section  5821  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ciide  of  1954  bv  Increasing  the 
number  of  ippUcatlon  forms  that  must  be 
completed  to  transfer  a  firearm  under  :he 
.^ct  ff'im  "WO  to  three  In  addition,  the  re- 
vl.sed  par.-iBTaph  la)  would  reqtUre  'hat  -he 
idenMficatlon  in  .ui  application  to  imrchase 
a  firearm  under  the  .^ct  be  expanded  to  In- 
clude the  applicant's  age  These  ire  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  brought  about 
by  the  changes  In  subsections  ib)  and  icl 
of  section  913  below. 

Paragraph  la)  of  section  913  would  also 
amend  subsection  ib)  of  section  5814  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  striking 
out  a  copy  ■  m  '.he  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  :teu  thereof  "'one  copy",  and  by  adding 
before  the  period  language  which  would 
proMde  that  .it  the  same  '.Ime  a  person  for- 
wards a  copy  of  the  order  form  regarding 
•ran.sfer  of  j  firearm  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  ;is  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5814.  he  shall  forward  a  copy  of  the 
order  form  to  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  Kicalltv  wliereln  he  resides.  This 
Is  intended  as  an  iddltlonal  requirement  and 
not  IS  a  substitute  for  existing  procedures 
regarding  '.enficatlon  of  the  identity  of  the 
applicant 

Paragraph  ib)  of  section  913  would  amend 
subsection  lei  of  section  5821  -of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  .i  new  sentence  providing 
that  at  the  same  Mme  a  person  m.iklng  "the 
declaration  In  respect  of  making  .:  firearm 
forwards  'he  declaration  to  the  .Secretary 
or  hl5  delegate,  he  shall  forw.ird  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  principal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  locality  wherein  he  resides  This 
provision  is  intended  to  "je  In  addition  to 
anv  ither  existing  procedures,  and  not  ris  a 
substitute  for  the  procedures  requiring  '  erl- 
flcatlon  of  the  Identity  of  the  person  making 
the  decl.iratlon. 

Paragraph  ic)  of  section  913  would  .imend 
section  5843  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C'Jde 
of  1954  r.vhich  relates  to  the  identification 
fit  firearms)  by  Inserting  at  'he  end  tlicreof 
a  new  sentence.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  provide  for  'he  identification  of  a  firearm 
I  possessed  bv  a  person  other  than  a  manu- 
facturer or  importer)  which  does  not  bear 
the  properidentificatlon. 

.'>"erfion  914 

Subsection  la)  of  .Section  914  of  the 
amendment  would  repeal  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  5841  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Tlie  first  .■sentence  of  section  5841  im- 
poses a  registration  rec|u;rcineiil  on  .ill  per- 
sons pobse.sslng  firearms  subject  to  the  N'a- 
tlonul  Firearms  .^ct.  "The  second  sentence  is 
interpretative  and  by  exempting  from  the 
registration  requirement  of  that  section  per- 
sons possessing  firearms  lield  pursuant  to 
lawful  triuisfer.  importation,  or  making,  rec- 
ognizes that  such  possession  has  been  effec- 
tively registered  by  virtue  of  the  apprcved 
transiiction  Involved  It  l.s  lelt  that  tlie  strik- 
ing of  this  qtiallfving  sentence  would  elimi- 
nate a  constitutional  challenge  <.if  self-ln- 
crlmlnatloii  raised  In  certain  criminal  cases 
where  aji  .)[Tense  under  this  .section  '.vas 
charged. 

.Although  It  Is  felt  that  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  5841  does  not  void  the  'inl- 
versallty  of  tl:e  registration  requirement,  its 
elimination  should  make  it  more  apparent 
that  the  provision  contemplates  registration 
by  every  person  possessing  a  firearm  coming 
within  t^e  purview  of  the  .Act. 

The  regulations  could  provide  that  the 
documents  filed  for  a  lawful  transfer,  mak- 
ing, or  importation  include  the  information 
required  by  the  first  sentence  of  section  5841. 
Thus,  such  a  transferee,  maker,  or  importer 


could  comply  with  section  5841  at  the  time 
of  the  transaction  by  which  he  lawfully  ob- 
tained the  firearm. 

.Subsection  i  b  i  of  section  914  would  amend 
section  5841  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  pro- 
vision that  no  person  required  to  register 
under  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  jjenalty 
on  account  of  anv  Information  contained  or 
dlscl<»ed  in  compliance  with  the  chapter. 
The  information  required  or  disclosed  shall 
not  be  used  In  evidence  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding In  any  court 

Tills  provision  was  added  to  conform  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Haynes  case 

.Should  any  information  disclosed  or  given 
pursuaju  to  chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  be  false  or  a  material  mis- 
representation of  fact  no  exemption  frona 
prosecution  would  be  granted  by  subsection 
lb)  of  section  914  for  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18  of  the 
United  -States  Code  .Section  1001  deals  with 
'he  m.ikln^  of  fnl.se  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statements  or  representations  and  contains 
maximum  penaltv  provisions  of  not  more 
than  810.000  and  five  years,  or  both. 
Section  915 

Section  915  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
.section  5850  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
providing  that  nothing  In  the  Code  should 
be  construed  a.s  modifying  or  affecting  any 
provision  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  sec- 
tion 414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  sec- 
tion 1715  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code 

This  provision  would  not  exclude  from 
coverage  anv  firearms  within  the  definitions 
of  chapter  ,"^3  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  "would  also  be  included  within 
the  definition  of  '"firearm"  In  section  1  of 
the  Federal   Firenrnxs  Act    i52  Stat.  1250). 

Section  916 

Section  916  of  the  amendment  would  add 
two  new  sections  to  Chapter  53  of  the  In- 
ternal Reventie  Ccxle  of  1954  respecting  re- 
ceipt and  sale  of  National  Firearms  Act 
firearms 

New  section  5856  would  make  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  transport  or  receive  in  his 
stnte  of  residence  a  firearm  purchased  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  him  outside  of  his 
state  of  residence  If  it  would  be  unlawful 
for  him  to  purchase  or  possess  such  firearm 
In  the  State  or  political  subdivision  where 
he  resides.  It  is  Intended  that  no  person 
would  be  able  to  circumvent  applicable  state 
law  or  local  ordinance  by  utilizing  the  chan- 
nels of  Interstate  commerce. 

New  section  5857  would  prohibit  any  Im- 
porter, manufacturer  or  dealer  subject  to 
the  National  Firearms  .Act  from  selling  any 
National  .Act  firearm  to  persons  under  21 
with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  is  under  21. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  persons  of  im- 
ni.iiurc  years  should  be  allowed  to  purchase 
automatic  weapons,  heavy  field  artillery  and 
other  National  Firearms  Act  weapons. 

-S.  1854  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Hruska 
prohibited  possession  of  National  Act 
weapons  In  the  situations  described  In  the 
two  new  sections,  but  these  provisions  were 
modified  to  reflect  the  comments  of  the 
Department  of  Treasury  In  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee dated  July  6,  1967. 

Section  917 
Section  917  of  the  amendment  would  re- 
Ktat-e  existing  law  i  section  5861  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  and  make  two 
changes.  First,  the  maximum  penalty  pro- 
visions for  violation  of  Chapter  53  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be  increased 
from  the  present  maximums  of  $2,000  fine 
and  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  6  years, 
or  both  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  more  and  Im- 


prisonment  of   not   more   than    10   years,   or 
both. 

All  sentenced  violators  are  made  eligible 
for  parole  "as  the  board  of  parole  shall  de- 
termine." Thus,  the  opportunity  \\'1I1  l>e 
available  to  keep  hardened  criminals  .iway 
from  the  law-abiding  community  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time,  but  at  the  same  time 
provide  flexibility  to  correctional  officials  so 
that  they  may  work  with  those  who  show 
significant   potential    for   rehabilitation 

Section  918 

Section  918  Is  a  miscellany  of  comforinlng 
and  technical  changes. 

Serf  ion  919 
Section  919  of  the  amendment  provides 
for  an  efTectlve  date  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  In  addition  any  person 
required  to  register  a  firearm  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5841  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  to  section  5848  contained  in 
section  911  of  this  part  shall  have  an  addi- 
tional 90  days  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  part  to  register  such  firearm. 

The  amendment  iNo.  708>  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follow.s: 

On  page  80,  begin.ilng  with  line  15.  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  p.ige  107  and  Insert 
:n  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  IV— FIREARMS   AMENDMENTS 

"PART    A FFDFRAL    HRFARMS     ^(  1     AMfNDMFNTS 

"Sec.  901.  The  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  .Act  is  amended  to  read: 

"'  'That  as  used  In  this  Act — 

"'(1)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration. 

"■(2)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of 
the  several  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Island.s,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
-American  Samoa. 

"'  '  ( 3  )  The  term  '"interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" mcanr,  commerce  between  any  .state 
and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or  between 
points  within  the  .^arno  State,  but  through 
,tny  place  outside  thereof:  or  within  uny 
possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia 

"  'f4)  The  term  ""firearm"',  except  when  the 
context  otherwl.se  rccjuircs.  meai.s  anv  weap- 
on, manufactured  after  the  year  1898.  by 
whatsoever  name  kno'A-n,  which  win.  or  Is 
designed  to.  '.r  whioli  may  be  readily  con- 
verted to,  expel  ::  projectile  or  projectiles 
by  the  action  i.f  :<,n  explosive  or  the  frame 
or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon. 

"■■(5)  The  term  "handBuij""  nie.ii.s  any 
pistol  or  revol'. er  urigmallv  designed  to  be 
fired  by  the  use  cf  ,t  .-ingle  hand  :rnd  -vvhich 
IS  designed  to  fire  or  capable  of  firing  fixed 
cartridge  ammunitlo.i.  or  any  other  firearm 
originally  designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  cf 
a  single  hand. 

'"  "16)  The  term  ""inantifactiirer"'  means  any 
person  cneaued  :n  the  business  of  man-ufac- 
lurlng  or  importing  firearms  for  purposes  of 
sale  or  distribution.  The  term  ":icensed 
manufacturer"  means  any  such  person  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"  '7)  The  term  ""dealer"  means  .".ny  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  firearins 
at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  any  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  repairing  such  firearms  or 
of  manufacturing  or  fitting  barrels,  stocks,  or 
trigger  mechanisms  to  firearms,  or  anv  person 
who  is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  "licensed 
dealer"  means  any  dealer  who  is  licenced 
under  the  provisions  of  this  -Act, 

"'(8)  The  term  "pa^wnbroker"  means  any 
person  "whose  business  or  occupation  includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  c.r 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  as  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  loaned  thereon. 

"  '^S)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  deslenee. 

"'(10)  The  term  "Indictment"  includes  an 
Indictment  or  any  Information  In  anv  court 


of  the  United  States  or  in  any  court  of  uny 
State  under  which  a  crime  of  violence  may  be 
prosecuted. 

""Ill)  Tlie  term  ""fugitive  from  justice" 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  to  itvoid  prnt-eciitlon  for  a  crime  of 
violence  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any 
criminal  proceeding. 

"■"(12)  The  term  "published  ordinance" 
means  a  published  law  of  .iiiy  jxilitlcal  sub- 
division of  ii  State  wliich  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  to  be  relevant  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  -Act  and  which  is  contained 
on  a  list  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  list  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  revised  annually,  and  fur- 
nished to  each  licen.see  under  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  902.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read: 

"■'la)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  .iny  manu- 
facturer or  dealer,  except  ,i  manuf.icttirer  or 
dealer  having  a  license  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  .Act.  to  transport,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive any  firearm  m  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

""  'lb)  It  shall  be  tinlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive  any  nreiirm  trans[X)rted  or  shipped  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section,  knowing  or 
li.ivlng  reasonable  cause  tcj  believe  such  fire- 
arm to  have  been  transported  or  .shipped  in 
\loIatlon  of  said  subsection. 

'"  '(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  ir  licensed  dealer  to  ship  ^r 
transport,  or  ciiiise  to  be  shipped  or  trans- 
ported, any  firearm  in  Interstate  f)r  foreign 
commerce,  to  .iiiy  person  In  .luy  State  where 
the  receipt  or  jxissession  by  such  person  of 
such  firearm  would  be  in  violation  of  any 
statute  of  such  State  or  of  any  published 
ordinance  :.pplicable  in  the  locality  in  which 
such  person  resides  unless  the  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  establishes  that  he 
wh.s  unable  \a  a.scert;iin  with  reasonable  cfTort 
that  sucli  receipt  or  pixssession  would  be  in 
violation  of  such  State  law  or  such  ordinance 

■''(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  atiy  per- 
son to  ship,  transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped 
or  transported  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  firearm  to  any  person  knowing  or 
having  rea.sonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  is  under  indictment  lor  or  hius  been 
convicted  in  .iiiy  court  tif  the  United  Stites 
or  in  any  i ourt  of  any  State  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding oiie  \e;ir  or  is  a  fueltlve  irom  justice. 

■■'(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  tor  anv  person 
who  is  under  indictment  lor  <  r  wlio  has  been 
(  onvlcted  of  a  crime  jiunlshable  bv  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  fme  year  '.r  who 
Is  a  fugitive  from  justice  to  ship,  transport, 
or  cause  to  tie  shipped  or  trari.sported  m  In- 
terstate or  foreien  commerce  anv  firearm 

"'(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  tor  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  for  or  who  has 
been  convicted  f'f  .n  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
or  who  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to  receive 
any  firearm  which  has  been  shipped  (T  trans- 
jjorted  in  interstate  or  fr.reien  commerce 

"  'ie»  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son 'o  transport  or  ship  '.-r  cause  to  be 
•ransported  or  shipped  in  lnterst:ite  or  for- 
eign commerce  any  stolen  firearm  knowing 
r<r  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  such 
firearm  to  have  been  stolen 

••'(hi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  or  to  pledge  or  accept  as 
security  for  a  loan  any  firearms  moving  in 
or  which  is  a  part  I'f  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  -which  while  so  moving  or 
constituting  such  part  has  been  stolen, 
Knowlr.g,  or  liavlne  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve,  such   firearm   to   have   been  stolen 

"'  U  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  transport,  ship,  or  knowingly  receive 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  fire- 
arm from  which  the  manufacturer's  serial 
number  lias  been  removed,  obliterated,  or 
altered 
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••  (Ji  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  knowingly  to  deliver  or 
cau5e  to  be  delivered,  to  anv  common  ur 
contract  carrier  for  transportation  or  ship- 
ment in  Interstate  or  foreign  C'>rrur>erLe.  to 
persons  other  than  licensed  manufacturers 
or  licensed  dealers,  any  package  or  other 
contiilnrr  In  which  there  l.s  any  handgun 
without  written  notice  to  the  carrier  that 
such  handgun  Is  being  transported  or 
shipped 

•  ki  It  shall  be  un:awf>il  for  any  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  to  deliver,  or  cause 
to  be  delivered,  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  handgun  to  any  person  with 
knowleflge  or  with  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  Is  under  twenty-one 
veiirs  >f  age  or  any  rtrearm  to  any  person 
with  knowledge  or  with  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  person  Is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age 

"•|ll  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  li- 
censed manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to 
ship  any  handgun  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
:  'mmerce  to  any  person  other  than  another 
licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  un- 
less 

■  I  1  I  such  person  h.is  submitted  to  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer  a  sworn  statement  In 
the  following  form  '•Subject  to  penalties 
provided  by  law,  I  swear  that  I  am  21  years 
or  mcire  of  aao:  that  I  am  not  prohibited  hv 
the  Federal  S^uetirms  .\ct  from  receiving  a 
h.-vndgun  \i\  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 
and  that  my  receipt  of  this  handgun  will  not 
b«  In  violation  of  any  stitute  of  the  State  and 
published  ordinance  appU^'able  to  the  local- 
ity m  which  I  reside  P^irther,  the  true  title. 
name  and  iirtdress  of  the  principal  law  en- 
f  ircement  ofn.:er  of  the  locality  to  which  the 

handgun   will   be  shipped  are   — 

.-ili?n.\t'ire  -. Date ",  and 

ront.iinmg  blank  spaces  tor  the  att.»chment 
of  a  true  copy  of  any  permit  or  other  in- 
form.itsun  required  pursuant  to  such  statute 
or  published  ordinance 

"■(■2i  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has, 
prior  to  the  shipment  of  such  handgun,  for- 
warded by  registered  or  certified  mall  ire- 
turn  receipt  requested  i  to  i  .^  i  the  I'^cal  law 
entoroement  officer  named  in  the  sworn  state- 
ment, or  iBi  the  oiflcul  desKnatM  bv  the 
Governor  of  the  .State  concerned  under  this 
subsection,  a  description  of  the  handgun  to 
t»  shipped  I  including  the  manufacturer  the 
caliber,  the  m'Xle  and  tvpe  of  such  handgun, 
but  not  including  serial  number  Identlflctt- 
tioni  and  one  cpy  i.f  the  sworn  statement, 
and  has  received  i  return  receipt  evidencing 
delivery  of  such  letter.  >r  such  letter  has  been 
returned  to  such  manufai-turer  or  dealer  due 
to  the  ref\isal  of  the  named  law  enforcement 
t>tticer  oT  desicn.ited  official  to  accept  such 
letter  in  accordance  with  United  Slates  Post 
Ortlce  Department  regulations;  and 

■•  'I  3  I  such  m.inufacturer  or  dealer  has  de- 
layed shipment  for  a  period  ot  at  least  seven 
days  following  receipt  of  the  notification  of 
the  local  law  eiiiorcement  oflBcers  or  desig- 
nated official '5  acceptance  or  refusal  Jf  such 
letter. 

A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  jnd  a  c^py 
of  the  nottftcaticn  to  the  Kx-al  l.iw  enforce- 
ment jrtirer  or  designated  official  along  with 
evidence  of  receipt  or  rejection  of  that  notlfl- 
eatlon  shall  be  retained  by  the  licen.see  as  a 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  under 
section  3idi.  For  purpose-,  ol  paragraph  i2) 
(  B I .  the  Governor  of  .uiy  .Stiite  may  designate 
any  omcial  in  his  State  to  receive  such  notifi- 
cation for  such  Slate  or  any  part  thereof  in 
lieu  of  the  notihcatlon  required  by  paragraph 
2(Ai  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  ot  the 
name  title,  .ind  business  addre^8  of  such  offi- 
cial and  the  Secretary  shall  publish  m  the 
Federal  Register  the  name,  title  and  address 
of  such  ottloial  Upon  such  publication,  notlfl- 
catiou  to  the  local  law  enforcement  officers 
required  under  paragraph  i2 1 1  A  i  of  this  sub- 
section will  not  be  required  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  the  date  of  iuch  puoUcation 


unless  the  request  is  withdrawn  by  the  Gov- 
f-rnor  of  >orn  S'.i'e  .ind  .such  withdrawal  Is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

■■  ■  I  m  I  It  shall  t>e  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  sell  or 
deliver  for  .sale  any  handgun  to  any  person 
other  tnan  another  licensed  manufacturer 
or  licensed  dealer  who  Is  not  a  resident  of 
the  State  m  which  such  manufacturers  or 
dealer's  place  of  business  is  lix'ated  and  m 
■AhK-h  the  sale  or  delivery  for  sale  la  made, 
unless  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has. 
prior  to  sale,  or  delivery  for  sale  of  the 
handgun,  compiled  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (  1 1  of  this  .section. 

■ini  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  person 
III  i-onr.ectlon  with  the  acquisition  or  at- 
tempted acquisition  of  a  firearm  from  a 
licensed  manufacturer  or  llceii.sed  dealer  to — 
•••(I  I  knowingly  make  any  false  or  !ic- 
tltlous  statement    written  or  oral    or 

■''(2i  knowingly  furnish  or  e.xhiblt  luiv 
false,  fictitious,  or  misrepresented  identifica- 
tion with  the  Intention  to  deceive  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer  with  respect  to  .my 
fact  material  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale 
or  other  dlsp<j«lUon  of  a  firearm  by  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section 

■■  loi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  person 
to  transpor  or  receive  in  the  State  where 
he  resides  a  firearm  purchiused  or  othersvlse 
obtained  by  him  outside  the  State  where  he 
resides  if  it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to 
purchase  or  possess  such  firearm  In  the 
State  I  or  political  subdivision  thereof)  where 
he  resides  ' 

"Sec.  903  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms .\ct  Is  amended  to  read 

"Sec  H  lai  Any  manufacturer  or  dealer 
desiring  a  license  to  transport,  sfilp.  or  re- 
ceive firearms  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  file  an  application  for  such  li- 
cense with  the  Secretary  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  ,is  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  Each  such 
applicant  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for 
obtaining  such  license  ;us  follows 

■'■ill  If  a  manufacturer  of  firearms,  a  fee 
of  }50  per  annum; 

•••i2'  If  a  dealer  i other  tlian  a  pawn- 
broker) m  firearms,  ,i  fee  of  >lo  per  annum 
except  that  for  the  first  renewal  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Amendments  of  19fi8  or  for  the  first  year  he 
Is  engaged  In  business  as  a  dealer  such  dealer 
will  pay  a  fee  of  ?25; 

••  '  1 3 1  If  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $50  per 
annum 

■••(bi  Upon  filing  by  a  qualified  applicant 
of  a  proper  application  and  'he  paxTnent  of 
'he  prescribed  fee,  the  Secretary  shall  iFSUe 
to  such  applicant  the  license  applied  for. 
which  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
.Act.  entitle  the  licensee  to  transport,  ship, 
sell,  and  receive  firearms  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  during  the  period  stated  In 
the  license  No  license  shall  be  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act — 

"'ill  to  any  .ipplicant  who  is  'inder 
twenty-one  years  of  .ige; 

'••i2i  to  sny  applicant,  if  the  applicant 
Mnchidtng,  In  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association,  any  individual 
who.  directly  or  ludlrectly,  has  the  p<^iwer 
t<j  direct  or  cause  the  direction  of  the  mi.n- 
iigement  and  policies  of  the  corp<7ratlon, 
partnership,  or  association)  is  prohibited  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  from  transporting, 
shipping,  selllni;,  or  receiving  hrearms  In 
inierstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

■•■i3i  to  any  applicant  who  h.is  willfully 
violated  .any  of  the  provisions  of  this  .■\ct  or 
reijulatlons  issued  thereunder:  or 

■■'i4i  to  any  applicant  who  has  willfully 
filled  ro  disclose  any  material  information 
required,  or  made  any  false  statement  as  to 
any  material  fact,  in  connection  with  his 
application 

• '•ic»  The  provlblons  of  section  2  (d).  lei. 
and   ifl    ol    this  Act   shall   not   apply   in  the 


c.u»e  of  a  iU  eased  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  who  is  under  indictment  for  a  crime 
punl.shable  by  lmprl.soninent  for  a  t.erm  ex- 
ceeding one  year  P--ny*dfd  That  such  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  gives  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  registered  or  certified  mall  of  his 
indictment  within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
ol  the  indictment  A  licensed  manufiK-turer 
or  ilcen-sed  dealer  who  has  gUen  nolice  of 
ills  .ndiclment  to  tJie  Secretary,  as  provided 
in  this  subeection.  may  continue  operation 
pursuant  to  his  existing  license  during  the 
tenj^  of  such  indictment,  and  until  any  con- 
viction pursuant  to  the  indictment  becomes 
final,  whereupon  he  shall  be  lully  subject  to 
all  provisions  of  this  Act.  .rnd  operations 
pursuant  to  such  license  shall  be  discon- 
tinued 

•■'idi  Elach  licensed  manufacturer  and 
licensed  dealer  shall  maintain  such  records 
of  production,  importation,  notification, 
shipment,  sale,  .uid  other  dlspKwal  of  fire- 
arms IS  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
pre.scrlbe  ' 

Stx:,  904  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Plrearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read 

"■Sec  4  lai  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not   apply  with  respect — 

■'(1)  to  the  transportation,  shipment,  re- 
ceipt, or  importation  of  any  firearms  sold  or 
shipped  to.  or  i.ssued  for  the  use  of  {\\  the 
United  Stales  or  any  department,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  agencv  thereof;  iBi 
any  State  or  any  department.  Independent 
I'stabllshment,  agency,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof;  .Ci  liny  duly  commissioned 
officer  or  :igent  of  the  United  States,  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof;  (D)  any 
bank,  common  rir  contract  carrier,  express 
company,  or  armored- trtick  company  or- 
ganized and  operating  in  good  faith  for  the 
transportation  of  money  and  valuables, 
which  Is  granted  an  exemption  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or  (El  any  research  laboratory  des- 
ignated as  such  bv  the  Secretary:  or 

••■(2)  to  the  transportation,  shipment,  or 
receipt  of  antique  or  unserviceable  Hrearms 
possessed  and  held  as  a  curio  or  museum 
piece. 

•■•(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  shipments  of  fire- 
arms to  Institutions,  organizations,  or  per- 
sons to  whom  firearms  may  be  lawfully 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee,  nor  to  prevent  the  receipt  or  trans- 
portation of  such  firearms  by  llielr  lawful 
possessors  while  they  .ire  engaged  In  mlU- 
tarv  training  or  In  cor-pe;  ilons,' 

■Sec.  905.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  Is  amended  to  read: 

"  Sec  5.  (a)  Any  person  violating  my  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  :my  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  hereimder.  or  who 
makes  any  .statement  in  applying  for  the  li- 
cense or  exemption  provided  for  in  this  .'Vet. 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cau.se  to  know 
5uch  statement  to  be  false,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  *10,- 
000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  Tn 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
•parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  determine. 
'•■(b>  Any  firearm  involved  In  any  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  rhis  Act  or  any  rules 
or  regulations  promulgated  'hereunder  shall 
be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  and  all 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
disposition  of  firearms,  .as  defined  In  .-ectlon 
5848(11  of  said  Code  shall,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable, extend  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  In- 
curred under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

■Sec.  906.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new    section: 

"Sec,  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  modifying  or  affecting  any 
provlsloi.  of — 

ill    the  National  Firearms  Act    (chapter 
53  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19541;  or 

•■(2)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act   of    1954.    as    amended    i  section    1934    of 
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title  22  of  the  United  States  Code   (relating 
to  monitions  control)  );  or 

■  -iJI  section  1715  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  nonmailable  fire- 
arms) .' 

'Sec.  907.  The  ;imendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  .--ixth  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of   enactment    of    this    jxirt, 

■  Sbt  9<18  This  pan  may  be  cited  us  the 
'Federal  Plrearms  Amendments  of  1968'. 

"PART  B — NATION.\L  FIREARMS  .ACT  AMENDMENTS 

"Sec  911  (it)  Ptiragraph  ill  of  section  5848 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  In.sertlng  after  or  a  machine- 
gun.'  the  words  or  .i  destr\ictive  device,' 

■'lb  I  Paragraph  i .' i  of  section  5848  of  tJie 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  amended 
by  insertlnc  after  the  word.s  or  is  designed  to 
shoot, ■  the  words  or  which  can  readily  be  re- 
stored to  .shoot.'  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  after 
the  word  'trigger'  the  words  '.  und  shall  In- 
clude i.A)  The  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon,  and  iH)  :iiiy  combination  of  parts 
designed  and  Intended  for  use  m  converting 
11  weajMn  other  than  a  machlnegun,  into  a 
machinegun' 

"(C)  .Section  5»48  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C>xle  of  1954  Is  ,irnended  by  renumbering  par- 
agrajdus  i3i.  i4),  i5i,  (ti),  (7),  (8).  (9),  (10). 
and  ill),  .IS  paragraphs  i4).  (5).  (6).  (7i, 
(8),  (9).  10).  I  11 1,  .md  I  12i,  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  i),iraeraph  I'J)  a  new  par- 
agraph   i3)    a-s   follows: 

"  'i3)  Tlie  term  "destnicthe  device"  means 
(Ai  any  explosive  or  Incendiary  (i)  lx)mb, 
(ill  trren.ade,  i  in  ,  nx-ket  having  a  propellant 
charge  of  more  than  four  ounces,  dv)  missile. 
(VI  mine,  or  i\i)  similar  device;  iB)  any  type 
of  weapon  by  whatever  name  known  which 
will,  or  which  may  l>e  readily  converted  to, 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  .iction  of  an  explo- 
.slve.  the  barrel  or  Ixirrels  of  which  have  a 
bore  of  more  tl.an  0  78  liiches  in  diameter; 
or  (C)  any  combination  of  parts  des!'?ned  and 
intended  lor  use  In  converting  .my  device 
into  a  dei^tructlvp  device.  The  term  '■destruc- 
tive device"  sh.ill  not  include  ii  any  device 
which  Is  not  desit-ned  or  redesigned  or  used 
or  Intended  for  use  as  a  weapon,  (ill  any  de- 
vice, .dlhough  originally  designed  as  a  wea- 
pon, which  :.-,  rcdeslened  lor  u.se  or  is  u.sed 
a^;  a  sltrnalinc.  pyrotechnic  line  throwing, 
.safety,  or  similar  device,  ilil)  any  shotgun  or 
ritle.  ilvi  any  iircarm  designed  lor  use  with 
black  powder  reg..rdle.ss  •■',.  when  manufac- 
tured, (VI  surplus  rirdnance  sold.  loaned,  or 
given  by  the  Secrctiiry  of  ilie  .^rmy  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  o""  section  4684(2).  4635,  or 
4686  of  title  10  ot  the  United  .State.s  Code. 
(Ivi  any  device  which  the  Secretary  finds  is 
used  exclusively  by  the  United  States  or  any 
department  "r  .igency  thereof,  or  ( vii  i  :iny 
other  device  which  the  .Secretary  finds  is  not 
likely  Xa  be  u.-ed  .is  .i  weapon.^ 

■•(dl  Paragraph  i4)  of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  renum- 
bered) is  iunended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  the 
words  ■.  .-.nd  .iiiy  such  weapon  which  can 
readily  be  restored  'o  firing  condition." 

■■'e)  Paraeraph  5)  of  .section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  rode  of  1954  (as  renum- 
bered) is  ;ur.ended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the 
words  '.  and  any  such  weapon  which  can 
readily  be  restored  to  firing  condition.' 

"Sec.  912.  .Section  5803  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  'SEC.   5803.   EXEMPTIONS. 

"  The  tax  Imposed  by  section  5801  shall 
not  apply  to  any  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  all  of  whose  business  as  an  lmj)orter. 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  is  conducted  with, 
or  r>n  behalf  of.  the  United  States  or  any 
department.  Independent  establishment,  or 
agency  thereof.  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  relieve  any  such  Importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  from  compliance  with  any 


provision  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  tlie 
conducting  of  such  business." 

"Sec.  913.  (a)  Section  5814  of  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 

"(1)  striking  out  the  word  dupllrate'  m 
the  first  sentence  •  f  so.bsectlon  (ai  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof    triplicate'; 

"(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  In  the 
second  sentence  of  ,-ubserilon  (a)  thereof 
the  following:  'and  the  age  of  such  ai>pli- 
cant";    and 

"(3)  striking  out  'a  copy'  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b),  inserting  \n  lieu 
thereof  'one  copy',  and  adding  before  the 
period  in  such  sentence  the  following;  'and 
one  copy  to  the  prliiclpal  la'W  enforcement 
officer  of  the  locality  wherein  he  resides'. 

"(b)  Subsection  le)  of  section  5821  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by— 

"(1)  Inserting  l>efore  the  jjeriod  in  tlie  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following;  '.iiid  tlie  ,tgc 
of  such  applic.mt';  and 

"(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  lollow- 
ing  new  sentence:  'At  the  same  time  th.-it  tlie 
I>erson  making  the  decl,ir,:ti.  m  :or\v;ird^  the 
declaration  to  the  .Secret;iry  or  his  delegate. 
he  shall  lorward  a  copy  thercol  to  the  prin- 
cipal law  enforcement  olticer  nf  the  locality 
wherein  he  reskles^ 

"(C)  Section  5843  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19,54  IS  ..mended  by  inserting  ,it  the 
end  thereof  the  lollowinc  M-ntence:  'If  .i  lire- 
.irm  (  pos.sessed  Ijy  .t  jier.son  ntlier  tlian  an  im- 
porter or  m.inufacturer  I  .loes  not  l>ear  the 
identllication  required  under  this  section,  the 
;)o.ssessor  thereof  shali  jdenliiy  tlie  firearm 
With  such  number  .u.ci  other  identification 
m.irks  as  may  be  designated  by  the  .Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  In  a  in.uiner  approved  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delecate." 

"Sec.  1(14.  (ai  Tlie  ^econd  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5841  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cxje  of 
1954  Is  iiercby  repealed 

"(b)  Section  ,'3841  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (  f  1954  Is  further  :'.niendod  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foll.^wing:  'No  jierson 
required  to  lesi.ster  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected 
to  :iny  penalty  f'''r  or  on  account  of  any 
matter  or  informatloii  contained  in  any 
declaration  or  other  ."Statement  required  pur- 
simnt  to  tlie  provisions  of  this  chapter  nor 
shall  such  information  or  matter  be  used  as 
evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  :ieainst 
him  in  any  .-ourt;  proviried  that  no  person 
shall  be  exempt  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  from  prosecution  \ot  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,' 

■■Sec.  1)15.   lai    Subchapter  B  of  chapter  ."^3 
of    the    Internal    Revenue    Coae    of    1954    Is 
amended  by  adding  .it  the  end  tliereof  a  new 
section  5850  as  follows: 
'•  'Sec.  5850,  Applicability  .if  Other  Laws. 

"  'Nothing  in  this  ch.ipttr  shall  be  con- 
strued as  mrxilfying  or  affectlrar  any  pro- 
vision of — 

"'(1)  the  Peder.Tl  Firearms  Act.  as 
amended   (15  U.S.C.  901  -  909  i;   or 

"'(2)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended  .section  1934  of  title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
munitions  confol  i  i ;  or 

■■  '(3)  section  1715  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  nonmailable  fire- 
arms) .' 

"(b)  Tlie  table  of  sections  in  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954   Is   amended    by    :iddlns   at    the   end 
thereof: 
"'  'Sec.  5850.  .\pplicabllity  of  other  laws." 

"Sec.  916.  (a)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"  'Sec.  5866.  Unlawful  Receipt  in  Violation  of 
State  Law 

"  'It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  receive  In  the  State  where  he 


resides  a  firearm  purcha-sed  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  him  outside  the  State  where  he 
resides  il  It  would  be  unl.iwful  lor  lilm  to 
jiurcha.se  or  possess  such  lirearms  m  the 
-State  ( or  political  subdivision  thereof  i  where 
he  resides, 

'  '.Sec   5857.   Unlawful  Sale  to  a  I'ersuii  Under 
ill  Years  of  Age. 

■  It  :>hall  be  unlawful  lor  any  importer, 
in.iiiufacturer,  or  dealer,  subject  to  the 
.-pecial  lax  imposed  under  section  ;)801  to  sell 
.iiiy  lireann  to  .iiiy  person  with  knowledge  or 
with  reasonable  cause  to  Sielieve  that  such 
jjerson  is  under  tweniy-uiie  years  of  age.' 

"ibi  rile  Utble  of  sections  in  subch.ipu'r 
C  ol  chapter  b'A  of  tlie  Intern.il  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  IS  amended  by  .iddlng  .it  the  end 
thertsji ; 

■■'Sec.  5856    Unlawful   receipt   m    ■,ioIatl..n 
rit.ite  law 

■■  'Sec.  5857    Unl.iwful  .--ali-  'o  a  jjer.'-on  un- 
der Jl  years  of  age  ' 
".Sec,    917.    Section    58G1    of    the    Intern. d 
Revenue  Code  is  .anended  to  read  as  follows: 

"    Sec    58C1,  Penalties, 

■  .\\i\  jjerson  who  violates  or  lails  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  ^h,^ll.  upon  roiniction,  be  lined  not 
more  than  $10.(.iOO.  or  Imprisoned  lor  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both,  and  shall  be- 
come eligible  for  parole  as  the  Board  of 
Parole  shall  determine.'. 

"Sec.  918.  (11)  The  provi.so  in  p.ir.igiaph 
1 3)  of  subsection  la)  of  section  5801  ■■i  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
ijy  striking  out  the  words  under  section 
5848(5)'  and  iiisertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words    under  sections  5848(0)' 

"(bi  Die  provi.so  in  subsection  (a)  of  tec- 
lion  5811  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  IS  amended  by  striking  out  the  wr.rds 
'uncier  tection  5848(5i'  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  the  words  'under  .scctl.  n  5848(C)' 

"(C)  Subjection  fd)  of  .section  5685  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  to  n  ad 
.us   follows: 

"'(dl  Definition  .,f  M.\fHiNf  Gt  .v  -  .^s 
used  in  this  section  the  term  'machine  gun  " 
h;us  the  same  meaning  assigned  to  it  in 
section   5848,  2 »." 

•"Sec.  919,  (a)  Tills  part  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  if  the  sixth  month  following 
the  month  in  which  it  is  enacted 

"(b)  .N'otwithstandlng  the  provisions  ..f 
siib.iection  lai,  any  person  lequlred  t.o  reg- 
ister It  firearm  under  the  jjrovlslons  of  .section 
5841  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  "\  1954 
by  rea.son  of  the  amendments  to  ..-ecti.in  5848 
of  .such  Code  contained  m  section  iill  '.f  iLis 
iiart,  than  have  ninety  days  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  to  reirlster  such  firearm, 
and  no  liability  (criminal  '.r  otherwise)  shall 
be  incurred  in  respect  to  failure  \(i  so  reelster 
under  such  section  prior  l"  the  expu[a»i.,.n 
I 'f   such    ni.'iety    days" 


ORDt:R  OF  businp:ss 

Ml',  BYRD  (,{  Wost  Virmnia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ,i.sk  iinanin.ous  rnns(-nt  that  the 
di.stinsi'^ui.'^hpd  ,iunior  .Senator  from  Ton- 
ne.s.spe  I  Mr.  Baker  ;  may  procopd  for  an 
additional  ?>  minute.'^ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPTICER  Without 
ob.iection.  it  i.'^  so  ordered. 


THREAT   TO   TAX-EXEMPT   STATUS 
OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    BONDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  .suddenly 
during  the  yt^st  few  week.s  the  Senate 
has  been  presented  with  at  lea.'^t  five 
maior  .nroposals  which  would  either  re- 
peal outright  or  encourage  the  waiver  of 
the  lonpstanding  immunity  of  State  and 
local  government  ttctivltles  from  Federal 
taxation. 
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One  proposal  would  terminate  the 
exemption  of  State  and  local  ^.ivem- 
ment.s  fmn^  the  Federal  excue  tax  on 
domestic  air  travel  Another  "aouUI  elim- 
inate the  Federal  income  tax  exemption 
on  industrial  development  bonds 

Moot  important  are  thifr  adminis- 
tration bills  which  were  introduced 
■Aithin  the  space  of  I  week  in  mid- 
March  These  proceed  upon  the  tlu'urv 
tfiat  It  is  preferable  to  remove  tlie  exemp- 
tion from  the  Federal  incnmt*  tax  for 
holders  of  bonds  is.-iied  by  State  and 
local  >:overnment*  If  th.e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment \vlll  tjuarantee  the  worth  of  the 
bonds  and  will  subsidize  State  and  local 
njoveriiments  (or  the  difference  between 
the  interest  these  .^overnimnts  would 
have  to  pay  on  taxable  bonds  and  the 
lower  interest  rate  paid  on  tax-exempt 
bf)nds 

These  f\ve  bills,  taken  roijether.  could 
have  the  most  urgent  and  ^erious  efTects 
upon  the  financial  integrity  and  au- 
tonomy of  State  and  local  governments 
In  oarticular.  y.  holesale  elimmation  ul 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  State  and  local 
bonds  in  exchantre  for  Federal  i^naran- 
tees  And  muirest  subsidies  would  be  the 
most  i.'tTec'lve  cenirallzmu  force  intro- 
duced Into  our  federal  system  since  the 
enactment  <il  the  Federal  income  tax  in 

lau 

Despite  the  enormitv  if  this  iiackaKe 
iif  proposals.  repre.stTuatives  of  State  and 
UKal  -rovernments  have  not  tje^-n  ade- 
quately consulted  on  -iny  of  the  meas- 
ures 

Yet.  piece  by  piece,  the  package  Is 
workinu  its  way  throush  Congress. 

H  R  16241.  '.vhicli  would  re|)€al  the  ex- 
emption of  State  and  lo<'al  iiovernments 
from  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  domestic 
air  travel,  was  devised  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  re;xirted  on 
March  11 .  and  sjjed  through  the  House  on 
April  4  under  a  rule  permitting  no 
;unendments  trom  :he  floor. 

On  March  6.  the  Treasun-  Deoartment 
announced  that  it  was  reconsidering  its 
policy  of  exemotinc.  under  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  in- 
terest paid  on  municipal  bonds  issued  to 
finance  the  purchase  and  or  construc- 
tion of  a  facility  to  be  leased  oy  a  private 
corporation.  On  March  28.  the  Senate 
reversed  itself  .md  overruled  its  Finance 
Committee  by  adoptinit  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  '  Mr. 
RiBiroFF'  to  end  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  these  so-called  industrial  development 
bonds  Since  liie  Ribicofl  amendment  \\as 
offered  on  'he  floor  )t  'he  Senate  and 
was  not  considered  by  the  House,  the 
matter  is  now  londei  consideration  by  a 
Senate-House  conference. 

Action  has  been  taken  only  on  one  of 
the  three  i^uarantee  subsidy  bills.  Tius 
Is  liie  Water  (Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  ly68  'S.  3206'  introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  14  by  the  dlstinmiished 
Senator  from  Maine  Mr  Mt'SKiE'  and 
on  March  12  m  the  House  HR  15906. 
15907'  Heariniis  on  the  measure  have 
already  betiun  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Subciimmittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  Muskie  bill  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  contract  to  t)ay  for, 
rather  than  actually  pay  for.  Its  share 


of  constructing  sewatfe  tn-atment  plants. 
Under  the  contract,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  annually  to  the  public 
bodies  the  piinclijal  and  interest  pa\- 
meni.s  lepiesentuu'  the  Federal  share  of 
the  bonds  sold  by  public  agencies  to  fi- 
nance ■sewaRe  plant  construction  Inter- 
est on  these  tjonds  issued  by  State  and 
local  governments  would  be  taxable,  but 
the  Federal  Oo\eniment  lAould  yuaran- 
tee  the  State  and  local  shaie  of  the  bonds 
issued  for  tiie  treatment  facility 

Another  admlnistratam  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  .March  14  S 
316.=)'  and  in  thi-  Hoiise  en  April  8  '  H  R. 
16514 1  repeals  the  tax  exemption  for  mu- 
nicipal bonds  which  are  used  by  rural 
communities  to  obtain  loans  from  pri- 
vate lenders  lor  the  building  of  water 
and  :;ewer  systems 

The  Secretary  nf  Ak^ilcultuie.  in  a  let- 
ter March  11  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. suKKests  that  if  i-lie  bill  is  tnacted. 
the  Department  will  lx*k!lii  to  use  author- 
ity which  It  already  has  m  effect,  to  pay 
local  communities  an  interest  .subsidy 
for  the  diffeience  between  what  it  costs 
to  sell  taxable  bonds  tor  this  purpose 
and  what  it  would  have  cost  to  sell  tax- 
exempt  tK)nds. 

Under  this  pro[)osal.  comrniuiitles 
would  apply  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
for  loans  to  build  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. Tlie  Secretary  uuuld  make  the 
loans  at  a  rate  ne  determines  i^  the  o<ame 
as  the  community  \\ould  have  had  to  pay 
on  tax-exempt  bonds  sold  to  private 
lenders  The  Federal  Govenuiient  then 
would  sell  the  communities'  obligations 
to  private  lenders  Interest  on  these 
bonds  would  be  taxable  to  the  private 
lenders  cUid  the  Federal  Govenunent 
would  absorb  the  higher  mterest  rate 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  taxable 
bonds  Tl^e  Federal  tJovernment  also  will 
insure  the  loans  in  an  .ittempt  to  make 
the  bonds  more  marketable  and  decrease 
the  size  of  the  interest  differential. 

On  March  14.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Mr.  FroxmireI 
introduced  S.  3170.  the  most  sweeping  of 
all  these  proposals.  Tins  bill  would  en- 
couraue  state  and  local  ;overnments  to 
waive  tax  exemption  on  all  their  bonds 
sold  to  finance  public  projects  .As  a  re- 
'vard  for  those  uovernments  who  do  make 
the  waiver,  the  Federal  Government  will. 
tirst.  iiuarantee  these  bond  issues  against 
default,  and.  second,  pay  to  the  issum? 
body  a  33-percent  interest  subsidy  which 
should  cover  the  increased  cost  to  the 
issuer  of  selllnj^  taxable  rather  than  non- 
taxable txinds 

The  maior  support  for  the  principle  of 
replacmg  tax-exempt  bonds  with  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  -ruarantees  and  interest 
subsidies  .seems  to  come  from  two  quar- 
ters. The  first  !s  the  Federal  Treasury.  Al- 
though the  fir^t  Federal  Income  Tax 
.\ct  in  1913  specifically  recognized  the 
immunity  of  interest  income  from  .se- 
curities issued  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, virtually  every  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  .since  its  passage  has  tried  to 
remove  the  exemption  feature.  Tlie  pres- 
ent Secretary  seenvs  to  be  particularly 
aggressive  and  effective  in  this  respect. 
The  desire  of  the  Treasury  is  not  surpris- 
ir.';  for  the  amounts  in  controversy  are 
not  piddling  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
I  stimaied  this  year  that  State  and  local 


'overnments  annually  save  between  $1 
and  $2  billion  on  interest  payments  be- 
cause of  thf  tax -exempt  feature  of  their 
bonds  The  LJunau  estimates  al.so  that 
the  value  of  this  deduction  In  terms  of 
tax  savines  to  mdividuals-which  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  the  approximate 
less  to  the  Federal  Treasury — is  $4  7 
billion 

The  second  .source  of  support  for  this 
principle  typically  comes  from  the  cen- 
tralists, those  wlio  either  advocate  the 
continued  trai\sfer  of  decisionmaking 
from  localities  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment or  thcxse  who.  while  concerned 
about  the  ill  effect  of  centrah.sm.  are  not 
so  e.sjiecially  concerned  that  they  rate 
It  very  high  on  the  lists  of  priorities 
when  other  con-siderations  come  into 
play.  The  bait  is  alsti  quite  strone  here. 
Bond  tinanclnu'  is  the  only  orderly  way 
that  States  and  cities  can  launch  bold 
and  Innovative  public  projects  com- 
pletely on  their  own  And  there  are  so 
many  restrictions  on  the  approximately 
$17  billion  m  Federal  .i^rant-in-aid 
money  that  is  available  that  the  recipi- 
ent government  may  !n)t  be  able  to  get 
u'rant  help  for  what  it.  in  its  own  opin- 
ion, thinks  it  must  do  The  centralists 
are  quite  correct  that  replacing  the  tax- 
exempt  feature  ot  bonds  by  means  of 
Federal  -'uarantees  and  subsidies  will 
lor  the  tirst  time,  put  Federal  strings 
on  State  and  Ux-al  capital  hnancmg. 

My  lesponse  ranges  from  serious 
questioning  to  outright  re.iectton  of 
these  propo.sals  To  bev'in  with,  the 
Tieasury  has  not  yet  convinced  me  that 
the  Constitution  permlt.'=^^  It  to  tax  the 
securities  issued  ior  public  purpo.ses  by 
State  and  local  L'overnments.  Any  legis- 
lation '.vhich  attempts  outright  to  repeal 
the  t,ax  exemption  on  State  and  !<x?al 
bonds  assumes  that  Congress  may.  with- 
out constitutional  amendment,  tax  the 
interest  on  a  State  and  local  bond  based 
on  the  purpose  of  the  i.ssuance  of  such 
bond.  Tills  would  at  minimum  raise  the 
whole  con.stitutional  question  ^d  the 
power  of  Congress  to  penalize  <ir  reward 
the  States  by  taxation  jr  exemption,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  National  Gov- 
ernment approves  or  disapproves  of  the 
Iiurposes  of  the  bond  issue  My  assump- 
tion has  always  been  that  the  reserva- 
tion of  powers  to  the  States  contained  in 
the  Federal  Constitution's  10th  amend- 
ment would  preclude  an  assumption 
that  the  Central  Government  has  the 
power  to  tax  the  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdi\  isions 

In  addition.  I  -eriously  question  the 
contention  that  removal  of  the  tax 
exemption  will  produce  more  F'edcral 
revenues  than  is  Learned  by  the  Slates 
and  municipalities  ;n  reduced  interest 
costs  Senator  Pro\mire  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman,  arrjuin!:  in  sup- 
IK>rt  of  their  lespectue  bills,  even  say 
that  the  Federal  Treasury  will  cain  by 
removing  the  e.xemt.tion  even  if  it  t:uar- 
antees  all  municipal  bond  issues  and  pays 
an  interest  subsidy  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  States  and  localities  of 
.sellLn-;  taxable  bonds  and  that  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 

Yet  I  had  assumed  that  removal  of  the 
exemption  would  not  necessarily  i)roduce 
more  PYderal  revenues  than  it  costs 
States  and  localities  in  liigher  interest 
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payments.  The  revenue  gain  might  be 
more  than,  equal  to.  or  less  than  the  ri.se 
in  mterest  costs,  depending  on  the  ulti- 
mate distribution  of  the  State-local  se- 
curities .A  study  recently  submitted  to 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Cnmmittee  on  Public  Works 
has  suij'jested  that  there  would  be  de- 
crea.sed  rather  than  increased  Federal 
revenues  if  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
State  and  local  bonds  were  replaced  with 
u  system  of  guaraiiteed-subsidized  tax- 
able bonds. 

Even  if  one  v  ere  to  acknowledee^he 
validity  of  the  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomic ii!'-uinents  of  the  Treasui-y,  there 
still  itmair.s  what  is  lor  me  the  critical 
policy  (iuestion:  What  effect  would  re- 
placing the  tax-exrmpt  bond  with  the 
guaratiteed-Mibsirii/'ed  taxable  bond  have 
upon  the  autonomy  and  financial  integ- 
rity of  state  and  local  i'overnments? 

I  believe  that  the  very  clear  answer  is 
that  there  would  be  disastrous  effects  if 
Congress  has  the  ,-tatutory  power  to  tax 
State  and  local  bonds,  it  has  inevitably 
the  power  to  control  State  and  munici- 
pal financing  Any  State  or  local  official 
familiar  with  the  administration  of  the 
more  thari  400  Federal  erants-in-aid 
knows  that  P^^deral  L'uarantees  and  sub- 
sidies mean  Federal  striivjs.  and  that 
FVderal  striims  mean  national,  not  local, 
decisions  and  national,  not  local,  control. 

Indeed  the  Ribicoff  amendment  which 
would  e!:m:iiate  iiidustrlal  development 
bonds  substantiates  this  point  well.  By 
listing  ;)urposes  for  which  municipal 
bonds  can  still  be  i.ssued  tax-exempt. 
the  amendment  establishes  a  centrally 
determined  honor  roll  of  'uood"  local 
governmental  ijurposes.  With  the  use 
of  truaranteed-subsidized  taxable  bonds, 
.such  a  I'ractice  could  become  prevalent 
in  the  huae  State  and  local  capital  fl- 
nanclr.'j  market. 

Another  area  into  which  the  Federal 
Governmer.t  would  have  to  inject  it.self 
under  the  'juarantee  subsidy  approach 
is  the  credit  rating  busine.ss.  Senator 
Proxmire  has  estimated  that  of  the 
rt4.000  municipal  bonds  issued  during 
the  last  15  \ears.  74.000  were  not  rated. 
Should  the  Federal  Government  .u'uar- 
antee  and  subsidize  taxable  bonds  for 
all  the  74.000  unrated  i.ssues?  If  not.  why 
not"  And  on  what  basis  will  the  Govern- 
ment pick   and   choose? 

In  summary,  then.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  attempt  in  H  R.  16241  to  repeal  the 
exemption  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
domestic  air  travel  because  I  am  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the 
Central  Government  to  tax  the  activities 
of  States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 

While  I  share  the  concern  for  the 
abuses  and  indiscriminate  uses  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds.  I  strongly  op- 
pose a  total  denial  of  this  exemption  to 
obliu'ations  which  clearly  and  deeply  af- 
fect the  public  interest. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  misunderstood 
in  my  remarks  about  the  three  measures 
which  contain  one  form  or  another  of 
the  guarantee  subsidy  approach.  Many 
of  the  bills  also  contain  intriguing  pro- 
posals which,  with  modification,  could 
strengthen  the  financial  means  of  States 
and  cities  without  Impairing  their  au- 


tonomy. For  example,  Senator  Muskie's 
imaginative  proposal  In  S.  3260  that 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  contract  to  pay  for.  rather  than  ac- 
tually paying  for.  its  share  of  the  fiuht 
against  polluted  water  deserves  careful 
and  serious  attention.  I  object  to  the  re- 
quirement of  waiver  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  bonds  by  participating 
States  and  cities,  and  I  object  to  Fed- 
eral guarantees  for  the  State  local  share 
of  the  bonds.  Apart  from  that,  the  pro- 
posal has  great  merit  in  that  it  would 
permit  this  country  to  move  steadily  for- 
ward in  its  urgent  effort  to  make  Its 
waters  clean  at  a  lime  when  the  Central 
Government  is  in  deep  fiscal  crisis. 

I  also  share  Senator  Proxmire'k  con- 
cern that  many  smaller  communities  are 
arbitrarily  denied  access  to  regional  or 
national  capital  markets  because  inves- 
tors are  unfamiliar  with  the  credit  rating 
of  the  municipality.  Undoubtedly  many 
of  the  74,000  municipal  bond  i.s.sues 
which  were  unrated  during  the  past  15 
years  deserved  ratinu.  Therefore.  I  am 
intrigued  with  the  Senator's  iiroposal 
for  a  national  municipal  data  bank 
which  could  maintain  financial  statistics 
on  American  municipalities  who  choose 
to  use  the  service.  The  data  would  l)e 
available  to  private  Investois  and  Federal 
agencies  offering  credit  assistance  pro- 
grams. Tlie  cost  of  the  bank  could  be 
borne  by  the  participating  communities. 

State  and  local  governments  will  issue 
about  S150  billion  in  bonds  between  now 
and  1975  in  order  to  build  essential  pub- 
lic facilities  such  as  mad.s,  schools,  and 
hospitals.  Many  of  these  bonds  will  be 
used  to  put  private  capital  to  work  to 
eliminate  ghetto  or  rural  iJoverty.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  smaller 
communities,  which  often  need  capital 
financing  the  most,  liave  eveiw  rea.son- 
able  opportunity  to  l.ave  access  to  the 
important  capital  markets. 

So  you  see.  in  most  of  tliese  })roi)osaIs 
there  are  new  ideas  of  .substantial  merit 
and  of  substantial  value  in  the  ta.sk  of 
moving  forward  to  solve  tlie  problems  of 
America,  but  in  no  one  of  the  proposals, 
I  submit,  must  the  tax-exempt  bonding 
authority  of  State  and  local  fcovernments 
be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice.  Much  good 
can  be  salvaged  from  these  and  similar 
proposals,  and  I  propose  to  try  to  do  it. 
But  there  is  no  essential  link  between  the 
destruction  of  local  autonomy  and  prog- 
ress in  eliminating  water  pollution. 
strengthening  municipal  credit,  and  im- 
m'OvinL'  other  areas  I  Jiink  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  separate  the  "ood  from  the 
bad  in  these  series  of  five  measures 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  a 
concerted  effort  to  destroy  local  fiscal 
autonomy. 

Every  State,  county,  and  city  official 
should  be  aware  that  the.se  iJioposals 
concede  the  power  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  States  and  cities,  that 
the  power  to  tax  is  one  of  the  tilcctive 
foiTTis  of  regulation,  and  that  certainly 
no  more  powerful  instrument  for  cen- 
tralism of  government  could  be  devised. 

I.  for  one,  will  continue  to  strongly 
resist  any  effort  to  tax  the  interest  on 
securities  issued  for  ]:)ublic  purposes  by 
State  and  local  governments.  I  am  among 
those  who  believe  that  the  centralizing 


trends  which  have  been  running  in 
America  ever  since  the  industrial  revo- 
lution have  gone  quite  far  enough.  I  pre- 
fer to  be  a  "pragmatic  decentralist."  who 
believes  that  our  Nation  needs  a  new  di- 
rection in  federalism  that  will  encouraoe 
the  placing  of  more  jxjwer  and  responsi- 
bility with  the  peoiJle  at  local  levels  than 
with  administratively  appointed  officials 
in  Washington. 

I  hoiie  that  State  and  local  officials 
everywhere  will  study  these  measures 
carefully  and  make  certain  they  nceive 
careful  attention  m  Congre.ss.  Because 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  dominant  the- 
ory which  runs  through  these  five  bills 
I  have  discussed  today.  I  am  requesting 
that  the  Senate  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  conduct  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  replace  the  tax-exemiH 
status  of  State  and  local  bonds  with  a 
system  of  federally  guaranteed  and  sub- 
sidized taxable  bonds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
(listiriguished  .lunior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr  KakerI.  in  the  lourse  of  his 
speech  on  inunici)ial  financing,  enunct- 
at-f^d  some  criticism  of  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

My  bill  would  end  the  present  loophole 
m  the  law  which  enables  people  to  invest 
:n  municipal  bonds  and  e.scape  Federal 
income  taxes.  I  point  out  that  today  a 
man  with  SIO  million  to  invest  can  put 
it  in  municipal  bonds  and  receive  S500.- 
oof)  per  \ear  or  SIO. 000  a  week  and  pay 
nothing  in  taxes  on  that  investment,  not 
1  cent  My  bill  would  tend  to  reduce 
this,  but  it  would  benefit.  I  repeat  ben«- 
iit  the  municipalities 

Tlie  second  part  of  my  i)roi)osal  is 
that  it  would  be  strictly  permi.ssive.  Tlie 
inun,irii;)ality  would  not  be  required  to 
■^0  the  non-tax-exempt  rout*^.  It  would 
still  be  free  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds 
if  it  could  benefit  m  doin'j  .■-o.  but  if  it 
v.ere  to  do  so,  it  would  not  be  free  to  en- 
'oy  the  various  benefits  set  up  m  my  iiro- 
posal, 

I  compliment  the  distineuished  Sena- 
tor Irom  Tennessee  for  'he  excellent  a:.d 
constructive  statement  he  has  made 
concerning  the  financing  problems  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  certainly  share  his  concern  that  our 
State  and  local  uovernments  are  able  to 
borrow  funds  for  vital  i)ublic  necessities 
without  the  direct  intervention  and  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Goveniment. 

As  I  have  .'^aid.  a  bill  I  introduced  sev- 
eral weeks  auo  iS.  3170<  was  aimed  at 
reducing  the  cost  of  borrowint;  to  our 
.State  and  local  governments.  The  basic 
'eature  of  the  bill  would  be  to  provide 
a  Federal  liuarantee  and  an  hiterest- 
late  subsidy  foi  those  local  communities 
who  waived  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
their  bonds.  It  should  be  emphasized 
iiowever.  that  this  waiver  would  be 
strictly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
State  or  municipality.  If.  for  any  rea- 
son, the  State  or  local  government 
chooses  not  to  waive  its  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus. It  would,  of  cour.se.  be  entirely  free 
to  continue  to  is.sue  tax-exempt  bonds 

The  basic  aim  of  mv  jjroposal  is  not 
to  whittle  away  acainst  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  tax  exemption  for 
State  and  local  securities.  The  aim  is  not 
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to   substitutp   Federal   control    for   local 
control 

On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  my 
proposal  Is  to  make  it  easier  for  hard- 
pressed  municipalities  to  borrow  for 
their  essential  needs  Accordlna  to  hear- 
ings held  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  financin«  problems  of 
several  municipalltips.  m  the  next  decade 
we  will  -Nfe  unprecedented  increases  In 
State  and  local  bond  issues  The  •irowini? 
competition  for  funds  from  all  spctions 
of  the  economy  makes  it  IncreaslnKly 
difficult  for  cities,  and  particularly  our 
smaller  towns,  to  borrow  on  reasonable 
terms 

My  proposal  would  substantially  in- 
crea.^e  the  revenue  for  the  Treasun'^bv 
several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year — 
in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
trend  in  thf-  increase  in  municipal  and 
State  bonds  It  would  Increase  Federal 
revenue  It  would  also  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  municipalities  Those  who  would 
probably  suffer  are  those  who  now  enioy 
a  tremendous  frt^e  ride  bv  virtue  of  beinc 
able  to  invest  in  municipal  bonds  with 
a  very  profitable  yield  of  close  to  5  per- 
cent, and  pakV  no  Federal  income  tax. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  proposal  will 
lead  to  lower  borrowint;  costs  for  cities 
so  that  they  can  provide  our  citizens 
with  the  necessary  hospitals,  schools, 
and  other  public  facilities  needed  for  a 
giowmg  population 

I  certainly  share  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  this  proposal  not  result 
in  Federal  domination  and  control.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  work  with 
him  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
a:-.d  all  other  interested  izroups  to  insure 
'.i:.ir  state  and  local  t;overnments  pre- 
.-erv.    control   over   their  financing. 


TKE  ■  PUEBLn" 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President. 
.\merican  citizens  liave  every  reason  to 
be  disturbed  ;ind  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  intelligence  collect- 
inc.  or  spy  shij.'.  Purblo.  was  boarded  in 
International  waters  ofl  North  Korea 
and  then  towed  into  the  poit  ol  Woi:- 
saii  and  the  offlceis  and  c.ew  of  82 
made  prisoners.  This  has  been  a  humil- 
iation for  all  Americans. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  Republic,  no  warship  of  the  US 
Navy  was  ever  captured  by  an  enemy, 
except  in  combat  ar.d  with  ^ur.s  blazinv; 
This,  in  fact,  is  still  the  history  and  tra- 
dition of  our  Republic.  The  Pueblo  was 
a  Central  IntelliKence  Auency  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  operation  In  truth  and 
fact  this  Incident  takes  its  place  along 
with  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  U-2  in- 
cident a.s  one  more  CTA  blunder  True 
a  few  officers  .md  members  of  the  crew 
were  U  S  Navy  personnel,  but  the  ma- 
lority  were  technicians.  CIA  operatives 
and  .scientists  skilled  and  experienced  In 
breaking  codes  and  In  knowledge  of 
hishly  sophisticated  secret  apparatus. 
Their  mission  off  the  North  Korean  coast 
was  ill  tinied  to  say  the  least  There  was 
no  sense  nor  urgency  in  this  reckless  act 
of  surveillance  at  this  time. 

Now  after  3  months  tune,  and  follow- 


ing propananda  showered  upon  Members 
of  Congress  aJlegedly  even  including  let- 
ters apparently  from  many  of  those  82 
Americans  captured,  we  .seem  no  closer 
to  accompli.--hing  the  ielea.se  of  these 
men  or  the  restorauon  of  the  Purblo  to 
the  United  State's 

Tills  IS  too  important  and  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  left  to  a  general  and 
some  colonels  at  Panmunjom. 

In  my  ludgment.  our  President  and 
the  Congre.ss  must  do  something  dra- 
matic and  without  delay  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  82  Amencans  seized  on  the 
Pufhlo  Whether  we  obtain  the  release 
of  the  Pueblo  or  have  It  towed  out  to  in- 
ternational waters  and  tlu-n  .-.unk  us  of 
little  importance  To  return  to  the 
United  States  the  officers  and  crew  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  We  must  go  all 
out  to  accomplish  this  Furthermore. 
what  IS  wrong  with  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  .-.uch  as  the  United  States  of 
America  staling  througli  its  President  by 
messages  to  h.eads  of  stale  of  A.sialic  na- 
tions, including  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
al.so  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
that — 

It  Wiis  .111  mexiHiv.nble  tiilstalce  that  our 
imelllgeiice  rollei-tUig  ship,  the  fueblo.  whs 
sent  t)ji  .1  inlislon  off  Uie  North  Korean  coast 
late  lost  year  and  we  regret  that  such  a  mis- 
sion was  unclertukcn  hikI  we  specifically  cx- 
pre?«  our  reitret  iind  apologise  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  NorT!>  Korea  that  our 
vessel  uuxndet)  wlrhln  12  miles  nfthe  shore- 
line of  North  Koreu  when  it  evidently  ;eft 
lniernatlon.il  waters  and  iloaied  for  a  short 
time  wltliln  tlic  oiwstal  wnters  •>:  .North 
Korea,  .md  give  uss\irance  that  no  such  af- 
front win  be  permitted  by  lUiy  of  oiir  vessels 
in  the  future. 

I  urce  ilial  the  President  apixiint  an 
exlraurdinary  mi.Siion  ol  live  .■\mencan 
civilians  otlenng  to  .^end  tliem  to  Paii- 
munjoii  on  the  border  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  between  North  Korea  and 
South  Korea  to  displace  altogether  the 
present  group  of  Army  officers  to  mani- 
fest and  demonstraU'  our  hu|)e  tiial  this 
entire  conlrover.sy  will  be  resolved  with- 
out further  delay  To  altest  to  the  im- 
ixirtance  of  this  mis.Mon.  I  suggest  that 
the  repiesenUttues  of  the  United  States 
siiould  be  Arthur  Goldberg.  Senators 
MiKF  Ma.n.sfifld,  TiiFfSTo-;  Morton. 
.md  J  William  Fttlbrioht.  and  Mayo: 
John  Lindsay,  all  with  full  authority  to 
represent  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 

.Americans  Know  the  Pueblo  was  on  an 
intelll^Tence  collecting  or  .>py  mission  off 
the  waters  of  North  Korea.  They  nov: 
realize  this  was  just  another  blunder  of 
the  CIA  comparable  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
incident,  sending  this  ship  to  engage  in 
surveillance  13  to  15  miles  off  the  coast 
of  North  Korea  at  a  time  when  we  are 
on  the  defensive  and  gravely  involved  m 
Vietnam  and  suffering  huge  losses  in 
men.  airplanes,  and  helicopters.  They 
know  that  the  Pueblo  could  have  per- 
fomied  Its  mission  bv  drifting  silently  lr> 
or  20  miles  otT  the  North  Korean  coast 
and  well  out  into  international  waters 
However,  all  of  us  know,  despite  the  in- 
structions, there  was  a  lapse  of  some  10 
days  admitted  by  the  then  Defen.se  Sec- 
retary. Robert  S.  McNamara.  during 
which,  he  .said  that  we  .Americans  "can- 
not say  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 


no  time  during  its  voyage  it  ent€red 
North  Korean  waters."  Tlie  then  De- 
fense Secretary  staled: 

There  was  a  period  of  radio  silence  appro- 
priate to  Its  inl.ssion  from  the  period  of 
roujfhly  January   10  to  Juiuiary  21 

We  lack  knowledge  duiina  that  ijeriod 
as  to  whether  this  ship  intruded  within 
the  coastal  waters  of  North  Korea  We 
.shall  never  know  until  the  crow  and 
.>kipi)er  are  lelea.sed.  It  is  readily  under- 
standable that  our  ship  could  have 
drifted  or  been  carried  by  the  current  a 
few  miles  .vithin  the  terntonal  waters 
of  North  Korea 

hi  that  area  there  are  a  few  small 
North  Korean  islands,  very  small  hill- 
tops in  the  ocean  No  doubt  they  would 
l)e  considered  a  part  of  Norlli  Korea  and 
intruding  within  12  miles  of  any  little 
island  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
Nortii  Korean  territory  The  Soviet 
Union  has  •trawlers"  .so-called,  which 
are  inlellis-'ence-collecting  ships  off  our 
coast  and  throughout  the  world,  and 
their  spy  .ships  outnumber  ours.  In  their 
mi.ssions.  as  in  our  mi.sslons.  it  would  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  mi.ssion 
were  warships  to  escort  the  Soviet  trawl- 
er or  one  of  their  ve.s.sels  of  the  Pueblo 
class,  and  also  It  would  be  unthinkable 
and  destructive  of  the  intelligence-col- 
lecting mission  to  have  air  cover. 

Tliose  Americans  who  have  been  urg- 
ing us  to  invade  Won.san  Harbor  with 
our  warships  with  their  muis  blazing  and 
with  our  aiipower  must  be  necrophilists. 
or  lovers  of  deatli  North  Korea  has  a 
nonaggre.ssion  pact  or  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union  Their  officials  would  imme- 
diately invoke  performance  of  its  treaty 
obligation  by  the  Rus.sians  by  reason  of 
aggression  by  "Yankee  imperialists  " 
A1.SO,  Nortli  Koiea  has  a  first-class  army 
and  air  force  of  .some  .^00  ph.nes,  at  least 
70  of  which  arc  M1b-21's  being  equal  to 
many  of  our  planes  In  addition  to  this 
fact,  the  United  States  is  the  most  i)ow- 
erful  nation  in  tlie  world  from  a  military 
iUid  economic  >tandixiint  Econjir.ically 
and  nnlilanly.  Nortli  Korea  is  a  small 
imderdeveloped  nation  and  of  minor  im- 
portance in  the  world. 

Such  rantinys  do  not  .serve  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  Nation.  The  restraint 
which  President  John.son  has  shown 
since  the  Pueblo  was  captured  has  estab- 
lished a  wise  and  prudent  course  to  fol- 
low. Every  elTort  must  be  made  to  resolve 
the  present  impas.se  jieaceably  by  diplo- 
matic conferences.  What  matters  most 
Is  .saving  lives,  not  savmu  face  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  President  without  delay 
give  consideration  to  the  appointment  of 
a  top  level  mission  to  .secure  the  release 
of  the  82  Americans  now  held  prisoner 
in  North  Korea 


THE  MARCH  ON  W.\SHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  aspect  of  the  so-called  \x>ot 
people's  march  on  Washinsrton  that  has 
not  been  much  discussed  is  the  unjusti- 
fiable additional  burden  it  will  throw  on 
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many  already  overtaxed  municipal  facili- 
ties of  our  Nation's  Capital  and  sur- 
rounding metroijolitan  area. 

Budgetary  cost*,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  human  needs,  may  not 
seem  to  many  i)eople  to  be  of  any  con- 
sideration, or  at  lea^st  not  of  much  con- 
.sideration,  but  they  necessarily  must  be 
of  great  consideration  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent very  costly  riots  that  were  staged  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  in  view  of  the 
already  difficult  normal  revenue  needs 
w  hich  confront  the  Nation's  Capital,  en- 
tirely aside  frf)m  the  riots,  and.  addi- 
tionally, because  of  the  continuing  costs 
arising  from  a  number  of  arsons  which 
have  (X'curred  since  the  riots. 

It  IS  my  ijellef  that  the  conferences 
which  will  be  held  today  and  tomorrow 
and  po.ssibly  on  Wednesday  by  the  Rev- 
erend Ralph  Abernathy.  who  heads  the 
Southern  Chri.stian  Lt-adership  Confer- 
ence, and  other  conferences  which  may 
be  planned  with  Government  officials  m 
connection  with  the  .so-called  poor 
lieoples  campaign  can  achieve  more  in 
an  effwtive  and  iwsitive  way  than  any 
prolonucd  march  and  demonstration 
could  i>o.ssibly  hope  to  achieve. 

I  have  heretofore  urged  that  attempts 
be  made  by  Federal  authorities  to  .seek 
an  injunction  to  luevent  the  march  and 
the  demonstration. 

I  certamlv  find  no  fault  with  the  con- 
ferences beini;  held  by  the  ,t:roup  that  is 
already  in  Washington.  These  confer- 
ences could  be  productive  of  some  good, 
for  the  Federal  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  do  everything  that  it  can  do  to 
hel))  the  !»oor  ix^ople  of  this  country  im- 
prove their  lot  in  life.  I  favor  evei-ything 
that  can  fer.sibly  and  tactically  be  done 
by  the  Frdcriil  Government  to  effective- 
ly combat  povirty. 

I  call  attention,  as  I  did  last  week  on 
the  .S>'nate  ffiwr.  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  already  spending 
hwzo  sums  of  money,  running  into  the 
billions  of  dollars,  for  programs  which 
arc  calculated  to  imorove  the  lot  of  ixiv- 
erty-stiickcn  lamilies  throughout  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  these  programs  have  pro- 
duced 'jood  results,  and  have  proved  to 
be  effective  and  wise  proerams. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  costly 
lirocrams  which  have  not  proved  their 
offpctivress.  wh'ch  liave  not  been  prop- 
erly administered  or  run.  and  which  are 
not  only  costly  but  also  wasteful,  to  .some 
extent  at  least. 

In  my  judgment,  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  improve  these  presently  ongoing 
prourams  to  the  point  that  they  might 
be  more  efficiently  run  and  might 
more  effectively  i-each  the  poor,  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  originally  Intended. 

So  there  is  a  great  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  wise  In  taking 
steps  at  this  point  to  initiate  vast,  new, 
costly  Federal  programs — even  if  It  could 
afford  them — when  at  present  we  have 
many  costly  programs  underway,  and  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  emphasize  and 
concentrate  upon  the  Improvement  of 
the  already  existing  programs. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  march  that  has 
been  planned  will  not  bring  about  the 
improvements  that  are  being  sought, 
whatever  those  Improvements  are.  what- 
ever   the    programs    are — they    remain 


largely  unclear,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
press  reports — and  that  instead  of  help- 
ing the  poor,  attitudes  may  liarden 
against  the  demonstrators  becaiLse  of 
problems  that  will  be  created  by  their 
converging  upon  the  city  of  Washington 
The  propo.sed  demonstration  is  liiahly 
impractical,  and  in  my  judgment  it  con- 
stitutes the  wrong  way  to  go  about  help- 
ing the  Nation's  poor. 

The  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman  has  a  direct  responsibility  lor 
providing  appropriations  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  agencies 
and  departments,  and  the  various  pro- 
grams that  are  admini.stered  by  thosi> 
departments  and  agencies.  I  am  con- 
cerned regarding,  among  other  thines. 
the  greatly  expanded  costs  which  will 
t>e  added  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget — wasteful  additions  which  can- 
not do  the  poor  from  distant  places  any 
!  ood.  but  which  may  well  penalize  the 
poor  who  already  Irve  in  the  city  of 
Washinaton. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  the 
costs  to  the  city  of  Wa.shiniiton  and  ad- 
joining counties  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be:  but.  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  1  have 
been  in  conference  with  such  depart- 
ments of  the  District  government  as  the 
Health  Department,  the  Welfare  De- 
partment, the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, and  the  Fire  Department.  All 
of  the.se  departmental  officials  loresee 
extra  expenses  and  possibly  very  thornv 
problems  as  a  result  of  the  announced 
camp-in  if  it  Is  carried  out  as  planned. 

One  of  the  gravest  problems,  and  one 
of  the  costliest,  could  occui'  in  the  mea 
of  public  health  Seweraue  and  water  la- 
cilities  are  lackinu  in  inatiy  of  the  jjlaces 
that  have  been  suegcsted  for  the  tent 
city.  Refrigeration  of  tood  duiir.u  th" 
hot  summer  months  can  be  a  ivcblem. 
and  the  lack  of  .el.igeration  could  biin;; 
on  an  outbreak  of  gastro-inteslii'ial  dis- 
eases. Communicable  diseases  will  be  a:. 
f specially  difficult  iiroblem  to  deal  with. 
since  many  i^ersons  recruited  from  .-ub- 
standard  tconnmic  areas  may  be  cnrrier.^ 
of  disease,  and  all  or  most  or  at  least 
many,  of  these  ijpisor.s  may  have  to  be 
immunized.  An  outbreak  of  tyiiiioid  ur 
dysentery,  or  even  such  killer  diseases  as 
spinal  meningitis — all  of  which  are 
spread  and  flourish  under  such  jninntive 
conditions  as  are  envisioned — not  only 
could  seriously  endanger  the  liealth  of 
the  iKior  people  who  are  broueht  here. 
but  the  health  of  citizens  of  the  metro- 
politan area  as  well. 

Local  hospitals  already  liave  heavy  cost 
burdens,  and  they  care  lor  many  indigent 
patients.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  present  fi.scal  year,  of  the 
patients  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  94  percent  are  indigent: 
and  it  might  be  worthy  of  Dr.  .^ber- 
nathy's  attention  that  at  least  80  percent 
of  these  are  Negroes.  The  cost  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  indigent  patients  will 
be  close  to  $24  million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  provide  the  medi- 
cal care  that  may  be  needed  by  demon- 
strators recruited  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  which  care  is  highly  costly, 
in  view  of  con.stantly  rising  hospital  and 
medical  care  expenses. 


Taken  all  together,  the  public  aspects 
of  dealing  with  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  poor  people — and  I  am  talking  about 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  additional  in- 
coming ix)or  iieople — providing  adequate 
water  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  bath- 
ing: providing  adequate  .sewerage  facili- 
ties, providing  refrigeration:  providing 
immunization  against  communicable  dis- 
eases- and  iiroviding  hospitali/ation.  as 
all  these  may  be  required  will  !)lace  an 
additional  heavy  financial  burden  on  the 
already  overburdened  metroixilitan 
iiealth  facilities.  j 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  people  who 
are  expected  to  come  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  are  already  on  welfare,  and  their 
welfare  status  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture  and 
question  in  many  ways.  Present  welfare 
Kgulatiop.s  may  make  tliese  incoming 
per.sons  ineli:dble  for  various  types  of 
a.ssistance.  This  is  an  un.sure  area,  and 
the  Welfare  Dci:>artinent  at  the  iire.sent 
time  is  at  tempt  inu  to  .secure  some  guid- 
ance tioin  the  Coiporation  Counsel  m  in- 
terpreting the  welfare  reuulations.  par- 
ticularly in  lit-'ht  of  some  of  the  recent 
court  rulin-'s.  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  poor  people  who  come  into  the 
city  from  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
a  part  of  the  march  and  demon.stration 
will  bo  able  to  qualify  for  \arious  types 
of  assistance  while  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ijroceed  lor  ,5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(.'b.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viri-'inia.  In  any 
event,  it  is  presumed  that  the  District 
government  may  be  called  upon  to  find 
some  way  to  take  care  of  some  of  these 
peoi)le.  If  this  does  occur,  it  would  throw 
a  vei'v  heavy  strain  on  available  sources, 
to  the  possible  dotiiment  of  present  wel- 
fare recipients  in  the  city. 

The  care  of  infants  and  childrf  n,  many 
of  whom  it  is  said  will  be  brouaht  iiere, 
will  al.so  po.se  a  problem  of  unknown  di- 
mensions for  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare— and.  of  course,  at  additional  cost. 
The  Dejjartment  of  Wt 'fare  already  is 
taking  care  of  a  heavy  ca.seload  of  jxior 

I  am  afraid  that  some  well-intentioned 
people  and  groups  have  endorsed  the  so- 
called  poor  ijcople's  campai'.^n  without 
fully  con.siderinu  many  of  the  facts  and 
proiDlems  that  will  be  involved.  Doing 
away  with  poverty  in  the  United  States 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  everyone. 
if,  indeed,  it  were  iios.sible.  But  what  is 
planned  here  may  v.ell  compound  rather 
than  relieve  the  problems  of  the  iK)or, 
especially  the  poor  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. So,  i  would  urce  that  the  leaders  of 
the  demonstration  make  the  wi.se  deci- 
sion to  call  off  the  march  and  demon- 
stration. 

I  also  urge  that  the  top  officials  of  this 
administration  make  every  effort  to  dis- 
suade the  leaders  of  the  proposed  march 
from  continuing  with  their  iilans.  As  I 
have  indicated.  I  have  urged  previou.sly 
that  the  Justice  Department  at  least  )^ut 
forth  the  effort  to  .seek  an  injunction  to 
stop  the  leaders  of  the  march  from  pro- 
ceeding with  their  plans.  Thus  far,  there 
l"^  no  evidence  that  this  will  be  under- 
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taken  But  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  lead- 
ers of  the  administration  to  apply  even,* 
ounce  of  persuasion  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  brlnmnii:  to  oear  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  march  and  demonstration,  to  urge 
them  to  drop  their  plans  and  rail  ofT  the 
march  and  that  to  do  otlierwise  will  not 
really  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  poor 
people  and  that  it  can  compound  the 
problems  of  this  cilv  and  other  cities 
through  which  the  march  will  travel  and 
thus  create  nationwide  resentment 
toward  the  leaders  of  the  march 

If  Mr  Abernathv  persists  it  c^rtainlv 
IS  iio\nn  to  place  an  additional  burden 
upon  ti.e  already  overtaxed  and  under- 
manned Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment It  can  inconvenience  the  citizenrv^ 
of  this  community  and  of  the  metroiioli- 
tan  area  It  certainly  will  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  upon  the  revenues  of  tlus 
city,  by  virtue  of  the  effect  it  already  is 
hav<n(?  and  will  continue  to  have  upon 
vlsitintt  tourists  and  conventions  to  the 
city 

It  will  constitute  an  additional  heavy 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer,  not  only  in 
the  citv  but  the  taxpayers  throughout 
the  counrr\'  as  well,  in  that  they  will 
have  to  nlclc  up  the  bill  for  the  extra 
health  and  welfare  and  police  protection 
costs 

I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  inher- 
ent potential  for  explosive  violence  that 
the  demonstration  contains,  and  I  will 
not  labor  the  point  at  this  time:  for 
many  responsible  persons  m  and  out  of 
the  Government — amone  them  con- 
cerned and  thouKhtful  members  of  the 
NcKro  race — have  expressed  their  con- 
cern 

Mr  President,  it  is  now  all  too  well 
known  'hat  the  black  power  revolution- 
aries and  others  who  would  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  ofTered  stand 
ready,  as  they  always  stand  ready,  to 
loot.  burn,  and  destroy  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  This  city  has  suffered 
greatly  Riots  most  hurt  the  poor  in 
many  ways 

An  affluent  country  has  an  obligation 
to  do  all  it  can  to  help  the  poor  out  of 
poverty  Thar  is  the  way  it  must  be  done. 

But  this  ill-conceived  march  carries 
the  potential  for  doing  more  harm  than 
iood.  and  it  can  be  very  in.jurlous  to  the 
Nations  Capital. 

Moreover,  our  Government,  by  failing 
to  take  action  to  prevent  this  march  and 
the  planned  demonstrations  from  occur- 
ring, will  encourage  new  marches  and 
new  demonstrations  in  the  future,  the 
ever-increasing  financial  burdens  to  be 
borne  by  the  harassed  and  suffering  tax- 
payer, Mr  John  D.  Citizen,  and  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  marches  on  the 
Nation's  Capital — with  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Federal  Governments  act- 
ing virtually  as  silent  partners  by 
shoulderin;,'  inordinate  cost  burdens — 
will  have  been  established. 

And.  even  more  important,  the  im- 
mediate and  longrun  impact  upon  law 
.ii'.d  urder  and  citizen  respect  for  tjovern- 
ment  will  have  .suffered  Incalculably. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prin'ed  in  the  Record  sun- 
dry newspaper  articles  which  have  a 
bearin*;  on  the  proposed  march,  and 
make  reference  to  the  costly  riots  which 
have  recently  been  visited  upon  this  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Retord. 
as  follows 

Pr<ini   the   Wnshlugtuii   Post    Apr    2S.    l'.i681 

Nfgrii  .SrRdFuN  Bl  asts  Poor  Piopi  e's  Mahch 

(By  Jim   Hoaglandi 

The  heiicl  of  one  uf  ihe  Nation's  largest 
.Vegr  )  >.elf-help  organisations  castigated  the 
Pivf.r  Pei'ple's  Campaign  yesterday  and  pro- 
posed as  an  alternative  a  ten-year  economic 
flevelopment  pr"«r.iin  for  black  businesses 

ChallensiInK  'he  Campaign's  leader  the 
Rev  Ralph  .^bernathv  to  debate  him  in 
'he  uthettos  across  the  NatU  n"  Dr  Thomas 
W  Matthew  said  the  Campaign's  demands 
fT  more  Acirare  and  >i  ^fuaranteed  Income 
wmiut  "perpetuate  slavery  " 

Dr  Matthew  a  New  York  neurosurgeon,  is 
•jresid'Tii  ■■{  Natii.ivil  Economic  Onwrh  and 
Reconstruction  Organization  i  NEGRO  l, 
■*-hlch  operates  l.i  enterprises  across  the 
i-otintni'.  IndiKlIng  a  general  hospital  In  New 
■yorlc  and  a  bus  line  in  the  Watts  section 
of  Los  .Angeles 

"The  time  has  come  for  black  .Americana 
'o  face  reality.  '  Dr  Matthew  a  Negro  told 
about  .so  fi>rmer  officers  of  the  national  Junior 
(.'bamber  i^f  Commerce  meeting  here  The 
pie  In  the  sky  promises  of  the  Poor  People's 
March  must  be  exchanged  for  bread  i'n  the 
^able  today.  ■ 

\SKS   END   ro   KICrlING 

Calling  for  a  moratorium  on  demonstra- 
tions and  riots  he  said  the  rltvts  have  t;otten 
the  point  acn  ««  White  .Americans  have 

begun   to  understand   the  problems  and  ask 
Mow  thev  can  help 

He  clubbed  the  Poor  People's  effort  "opera- 
tion overkill  "  and  likened  It  to, an  Inexperl- 
pnfpd  nnrfe  who  wakes  up  a  sleeping  patient 
to  <ive  him  a  kni>ckout  pill  " 

Dr    .Matthew  al.so  said  he  wotild   beeln   a 
Nitty  Gritty  School  of  Economics"  fin  Wash- 
ington street  corners  to  teach  basic  facts  of 
finance   to   (jhetto   dwellers   and    t<3   compete 
with  the  P'Hir  People's  Campaign 

Our  grandparents  had  a  ^u.iranteed  .\n- 
riual  Income  Thev  called  :t  slavery  .A  guar- 
.inteed  income  would  make  blacks  more  de- 
pendent   We  should   know  better,  "   he   said 

Estlmatlns;  that  the  dmpalgn  may  Involve 
S300.000  In  expenses.  Dr  Matthew  said  that 
that  much  money  Invested  In  his  organiza- 
tion could  supply  :20.000  permanent  jobs  lor 
the  hard-core  unemployable  ' 

LOAN    PROGRAM    CrrCO 

He  said  he  would  propose  to  Congress  a 
plan  that  would  provide  100-year  loans  from 
the  Federal  Government  .'it  2  per  cent  in- 
terest. 20-year  loans  from  private  industry 
tt  4  per  cent  and  flve-year  loans  from  for- 
eign investors  at  6  per  cent  All  loans  would 
be  tjuaranteed  by  the  Government. 

Dr  .Matthew  .ilso  called  I'm  the  Govern- 
ment to  commit  2  per  cent  of  .ill  Its  contracts 
with  private  industrv  'o  NEGRO  his  group, 
which  would  underbid  the  lowest  private  bid 
on  the  contract 

NEGRO,  which  was  begun  about  1 1  year»- 
:go.  Is  supporte<l  by  the  earnings  of  its  15 
industries  and  the  sale  of  bonds  in  denomi- 
nations from  .»  quarter  to  $10,000.  It  has 
.ibout  700  full-time  emploves,  20  per  cent  of 
whom  are  white. 

The  organization  also  runs  industrial 
clinics  tJiai  tram  uivskiUed  workers  for  its 
industries.  Dr  Matthew.  einphLtsli'ing  that 
NEGRO  has  refiisetl  graii'.s  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  foundations  said  that  about  80  per 
cent  of  NEGRO'S  workers  had  previously 
been  on  relief  on  one  form  or  another 

iFVom  the  Washington  Evening  Star   Mar  29, 
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King  .Aides  Stick  to  District  of  Columbm 

Ca.mpaigxV.  Will  Review  Plans 

I  By  Charles  Conconli 
.Memphis   Tens    -Top  aides  of  -he  Rev   Dr 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  said  today  that  de- 
spite yesterday's  violence  here  there    ire  no 


plans  to  cancel  the  P(X)r  People's  campaign 
in  Washlnifton  m  .April  and  May 

-All  agreed,  however,  that  the  stnitegv  of 
the  march,  which  is  expected  to  bring  several 
thousand  persons  to  the  Dl.trlct.  will  have 
to  !>e  rea.ssessed  and  revised 

Tlie  Rev  R,ilph  D  .Abernathv,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  rhe  Southern  Christian  leadership 
Conference  ,ind  one  of  Klne'.s  chief  .Udes,  said 
that  King's  previously  scheduled  ,ippenrance 
this  Sundav  at  the  Wiushlngton  Cathedral 
still  was  a  possibility  His  plaiuied  trip  to  the 
District  today  was  canceled  yesterday,  .is  was 
a  tour  through  Virginia  tomorrow 

I  In  Washltii;ton  the  Hev  W.ilter  E, 
Fauiitroy  he-id  of  the  -SCLC  there  tnd  vice 
■  ■halr:nan  of  the  City  Council,  said  he  was 
disturbed  over  the  .Memphis  situation  but 
was  emphatic  in  saying  the  Washington 
c.impalitn   will   not   be  called   off. 

WON'T    HAPPEN    HERE 

iPauntroy  said  he  was  anxious  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Memphis  events  "because 
were  .ill  determined  that  kind  of  thing  won't 
happen  here  I  want  to  know  what  happened, 
so  It  won't  hapf>en  on  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  " 

I  Fauntrov  acknowledged  the  big  question 
now  IS  whether  extremists  woold  take  over 
the  demonstrations  in  Washington  .ind  turn 
'hem  Into  a  riot  and  said  the  matter  'All!  be 
of  prlmarv  concern  in  SCLC  i-onferences  In 
-Atlanta  later  today 

I  an  almost  proml.se  .ou  that  won't 
Happen  here  "  he  stressed  He  said,  "We  will 
He  readv  But  'hat's  what  w^  will  have  to 
take  up  over  the  next  few  davs  i 

The  embarra-ssed  and  distrausht  King, 
leader  of  the  Southern  Christian  I^.idershlp 
Conference,  spent  most  of  yesterday  In  se- 
ciu.sion  In  his  motel  rf>om  .ifter  violence 
broke  out  during  the  march  he  was  leading. 

HAD   NO   THOfCHT 

"King  had  had  no  thought  that  anvthing 
Uke  this  would  liappen  "  his  aide,  Bernard 
Lee.  explained 

Standing  in  the  open  doorway  of  Kings 
liotel  suite,  Lee  said  that  King  was  L-roatlv 
disturbed.  It's  the  tirst  time  he  iias  ever  l>oen 
In  one  i  demonsrationt  that  lias  turned  to 
I  lolence  " 

It  was  8-.10  p  m.  and  Lee  said  King  could 
see  iio  one  because  he  was  sleepiUK  Inside 
the  room.  .Abernathv  was  sitting  on  the 
couch,  the  television  was  lilarlng  .md  three 
cans  of  cola  were  on  the  coffee  table 

The  SCLC  leaders  liad  tlown  in  yesterd.iv 
to  Ltlve  -support  to  the  \!emiUiis  ^aiutntion 
workers'  strike,  he  explained  Thev  had 
planned  to  leave  for  Atlanta  later  in  the  day 
and  then  make  their  Washington  tour  today. 

MORE   ON   OCR  TOES 

Today's  meeting  in  Atlanta  SCLC  head- 
quarters was  called  to  evaluate  plans  for  the 
planned  Washington  demonstratlcins  which 
ire  .scheduled   to  begin  .April  22 

"This  incident  has  put  as  even  more  on  our 
toes  In  terms  of  ^ome  of  the  [X)ssibillties  for 
rhe  Washington  campaagn"  Lee  said. 

One  thing  SCLC  will  probably  do,  Lee  ex- 
plained, is  to  train  more  march  marshals  tor 
the  demonstration  and  to  give  them  a  more 
intensified  training  in  the  techniques  of 
keeping  order. 

SCLC  had  planned  to  use  1.000  m.ir^hils 
during  the  \V.^shington  demonstrations 
which  are  scheduled  to  begin  with  a  core 
of  3.000  poor  people  and  build  as  the  cam- 
paign progresses 

Lee  said  he  believes  that  probably  "2.000 
marshals  will  be  a  good  safety  valve." 

Over  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  however, 
SCLC  leadership  across  the  country  has  been 
questioned  about  the  lack  of  workshops  on 
non-violence  and  training  programs  for  the 
marshals.  Lee  confirmed  that  only  one  work- 
shop, last  weekend  :n  Philadelphia,  has  been 
held  so  far  to  train  marshals  for  the  Wash- 
ington demonstrations. 

With  his  silver  gray  and  black  tie  pulled 
!  >jse  irom  the  open  coll.ir  of  his  blue  shirt, 
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Lee  admitted  he  knew  there  was  fear  that 
King's  demonstration  In  Washington  could 
breed  violence 

Vt^IERDAY    DIFFERENT 

Over  tlie  l.-ist  month.  King  and  his  top 
aides  have  t>een  traveling  aroiuid  the  coun- 
try maintaining  that  SCLC  advocates  non- 
violence only  and  that  "there  has  never  been 
a  riot  at  a  King-led  demonstration  ...  at 
least  on  the  i)art  oi  the  marchers,"  But  yes- 
terday was  UitTerent.  ,ind  Lee  acknowledged 
th.it 

!*"•>  loinplaliied  that  the  inarch  yesterday 
wa.s  iioT  .sCLC-planned  .t  organized  and  was 
without  marsh.ils  or  the  "absolute  control" 
that  .SCLC  enforces  'Tilings  were  not  done 
in  the  fashion  SCLC  is  accustomed  to  do- 
ing "  lie  said 

I  From   the  Washinftton  Post,  Mar.  30,   1968] 
District  March   Is  Still  Set  Despite  Riot; 
.Strikers    in    Mfi^ihils    Photept   Peaceful- 
ly    -Mistakes    Wont    Rf(  ir    Here,    King 
Aide  Says 

I  By    Willard    Clopton,    Jr..    and    Robert   C. 
Mayn.ird) 

Top  .iides  I  )  the  Rev.  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  J:-  -aid  here  \esterday  that  the  Poor 
People's  Camp, lien  will  begin  in  Washing- 
ton as  schednled  next  month  despite  the 
violence  that  erui)ted  during  a  King-led 
march  Tliursd.iy  m  Memplus 

"It  IS  absoluteh  inconceivable  that  we 
would  stop  now,"  ,sald  the  Rev.  Walter  E. 
Fauntrov.  Dr  Kuig"s  local  representative. 
'"Tlie  issues  are  tar  Ilkj  important." 

The  Rev  .Andrew  "i'oung.  executive  vice 
president  if  Dr  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  said  that  mistakes 
made  by  both  demonstrators  and  police 
caused  the  Memphis  rioting,  but  he  said 
he  i3elie\ed  the  same  mistakes  can  and  will 
be  :t voider;  here. 

The  Memphis  distvirbance  brought  new 
demands  in  Congress  that  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Camp.iign  be  called  off  But  Dr.  King, 
speaking  in  Memphis  said  the  mass  "camp- 
in"  will  beeln  as  pliinned  on  April  22. 

He  said  he  could  give  no  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  violence  here,  but  .said, 
'I  can  guarantee  our  own  demonstrations 
wi'.:  be  nonviolent  "  It  was  stressed  that  Dr. 
Kliig  merely  lent  his  presence  to  the  Mem- 
jihis  (ienionstratlon  and  that  neither  he  nor 
SCLC  had  .iny  part  in  planning  It. 

Mr.  "i'cung  .-^ald  an  investigation  of  the 
Memphis  outburst  had  disclosed  that: 

The  rock -throwing  and  window-breaking 
that  touched  off  the  violence  was  done  by  a 
group  of  20  to  30  youths  of  high-school  age 
called  the  "Invaders." 

"Tiie  ',-ou"hs  !ind  cted  to  cmbarra.ss  the 
demonstration  leaders,  who  had  failed  to 
,:l\e  the  ycung  people  .i  part  la  planning  the 
protest. 

The  SCLC  had  neglected  to  take  Its  usual 
precaution  of  posting  a  large  number  of 
marshals  to  guard  n gainst  violence. 

TV.c  Meir.phis  'kiIicc,  instead  of  ^^oinp 
after  the  window-breakers,  had  Instead 
moved  ,ii  once  against  the  great  mass  of 
nonviolent  demonstrators. 

Mr  Young  acknowledged  the  errors  by 
the  demonstrators  but  said  the  chief  mis- 
take was  made  by  the  police,  whom  he  de- 
scribed .is  ■  ignorant  and  racist." 

His  belief  in  a  peaceful  Washington  cam- 
paign rest.«,  he  said,  on  his  confidence  In 
.SCLC's  careful  jjlanning  and  his  respect  for 
District  Public  Safety  Director  Patrick  "V. 
Murphy  whom  he  called  "an  intelligent 
law-enforcement  officer — and  you  don't  have 
that   in   Memphis." 

Among  members  of  Congress  who  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Campaign  should  take 
place  was  Sen.  Edward  "W.  Brooke  (R-Mass.), 
the  Senate's  only  Negro  member. 

Dr.  King  faces  "a  difficult  task"  In  keep- 
ing the  Campaign  nonviolent.  Brooke  said, 
adding:     '  Under    the    present    inflammable 


conditions   .   .   .  one  little  spark — some  Irre- 
sponsible kid — could  set  It  off" 

He  said  civil  rights  leaders  should  avoid 
"exciting  and  Inciting  people  "while  we're 
making  progress."  noting  as  an  example  of 
progress  the  Senate's  recent  passage  of  a 
civil  rights  bill  with  Federal  open-housing 
provisions. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  i  D-\V  Va  i  called 
King  a  "self-seeking  rabble-rouser"  v.hote 
actions  "undoubtedly  encour.iped"  the  Meiii- 
phls  flareup.  He  said  the  Justice  Department 
should  seek  a  court  order  to  block  any  march 
led  by  Dr.  King.  iMr  Yf)ung  called  this  "a 
Fascist  proposal"  .ind  said  Congress  has  no 
right  to  deny  the  i)oor  their  right  to  iree 
assembly.) 

Sen  John  .Stennis  ,I)-M:ss.  i  .-aid  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  best  to  'st  >p  niarcli- 
ers  at  the  city  limits  "  He  suggested  that  Ur. 
King  lead  only  a  small  delegation  ol  the  poor 
to  C.tpitol  Hill  to  "synibolically  prc-ciu  '.heir 
case." 

Rep.  Joel  T  Broyhill  iR-\'a.)  said  there 
can  be  no  effective  control  of  ,t  large  group 
of  demonstrators  and  suggested  that  N.itional 
Guardsmen  prevent  any  I.irge  .issembly  that 
threatens  trouble.  Dr  KinK.  he  said,  is  in- 
capable of  guaranteeing  .i  jjeaceful  marih 
here,  and  he  can  be  sure  Congress  will  iiot 
legislate  under  threats  from  .Ui  unruly  loot- 
ing mob." 

.At  the  same  lime,  the  C.impalgn  drew  new 
expressions  of  .support  Irom  Washington's 
religious  community  and  an  optimistic  state- 
ment by  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington. 

Priests  of  the  Catholic  .Archdiocese  of 
Washington,  joined  by  .Archbishop  Patrick 
Cardinal  O'Boyle,  gathered  at  -St,  Patrick's 
Academy,  924  G  st  iiw  ,  yesterday  to  liear 
Mr,  Young  discus.s  plans  lor  the  dmpalen 
In  a  later  statement,  the  priests  cnd(jrsed 
the  Campalgn"s  'legitimat*  skoals"  and  its 
"nonviolent  approacli"  .ind  expressed  tfieir 
desire  to  respond  to  "the  liuman  needs"  in- 
volved. 

In  addition,  a  spokesman  :  r  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  Greater  Washiiigtun  renewed 
that  grotip's  pledge  ni  .-upjiort  lor  tlie  dm- 
palgn. in  spite  of  the  "  u:itortunate"  events 
in  Memphis 

Mayor  Washington  said  iie  believed  the 
city's  new  Job-training  ,ind  summer  recrea- 
tion programs  "are  an  .ilternative  to  throw- 
ing rocks"  and  that  he  did  not  expect  anv 
violence  here  thli  summer.  He  added  that 
.Safety  Director  Murphy  "i.s  making  definite 
plans  ,  .  to  protect  not  only  our  own  citi- 
zens but  .   .       16  million   ■.isitors,"" 

One  .step  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment was  to  bend  Deputy  Chief  Raymond 
Pyles,  head  of  special  operations,  and  Capt 
Theodore  Zanders  of  the  Civil  Disturbance 
Unit,  to  Memphis,  where  they  observed  ac- 
tions by  the  police  and  N'ational  Guard  units. 
In  an  appearance  yesterday  before  the 
Joint  Strategy  and  Action  Committee,  ,in  in- 
terracial ministerial  (.'roup,  Mr.  Youiig  raised 
the  possibility  that  the  campaieiiers  :n:cht 
camp  on  the  Mall. 

"If  we  do  and  the  Park  Departn-.cnt  :ee!s 
it  will  hurt  the  grass,  ConKress  -will  just  have 
to  appropriate  money  tor  more  grass,  .since 
they  won't  appropriate  money  :or  housing 
poor  people."  he  said. 

He,  Mr,  Young,  said  'he  initial  force  of 
3000  demonstrators,  expected  l.er'  by  May  '?,. 
will  consist  of  15  groups  of  200.  oriclnating 
in  nine  U.S.  cities  and  six  rural  areas.  Each 
group  of  200  will  be  monitored  by  n.t  l^ast  20 
trained  marshals,  he  said. 

He  identified  the  nine  cities  as  Chic:iBo, 
Detroit.  Cleveland,  Pitt.staurgh,  Boston,  New- 
York,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
and  said  the  rural  areas  were  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  "Virginia, 

Mr.  Young  said  Dr.  King  and  a  small  dele- 
gation will  arrive  .April  22  to  petition  Con- 
gress for  action  to  relieve  the  condition  of 
the  Nation's  poor.  Since  it  is  doubtful  that 
Congress   will   respond   to   the  demands,   he 


said,  the  delegation  members  expect  to  re- 
turn home  and  Issue  a  call  to  their  sup- 
porters for  the  trip  to  Washington 

Tl-.e  demonstrators  will  then  close  in  on 
Washingtoii  by  whatever  nieans  of  travel  is 
avail.ible.  picking  up  marchers  as  they  k:0- 

Whlle  Mr.  Young  .-poke  with  .issurance  of 
a  nonviolent  Campaign  iinother  clergyman 
had  his  doubts 

The  Rev  .Albert  B  Cleage  Jr.  of  the  Central 
United  Church  (jf  Christ,  a  Detroit  religious 
iilack  nationalist,  told  the  press  here  he 
doubted  that  Dr.  King  could  "maliitain  a 
nonviolent  demonstraticm  in  Washington  for 
lialf  a  day."" 

.Asserting  that  the  United  States  is  in  for 
a  long  period  of  racial  violence.  .Mr  Cleage 
predicted  that  the  Kliig  march  would  turn 
\  iolent  because  these  are  explosive  times 

""Either  a  cop  will  do  something  tooH.oh  or 
sonifbody  will."  Mr  Cleage  said 

The  Memphis  violence  left  the  King  orga- 
!il"/,ation  badly  shaken.  In  :i  remark  to  a  re- 
porter, one  key  aide  said : 

"We  were  thrown  for  a  30-yard  lObS." 

IFrom    the   Washington    Posi,    Apr,    9,    1968] 

HYRn    Wants    "Proops    To    .stay:     Pomcj-Aid 

Pacts  .suggested 

I  Hv   Elsie  Carper  I 

Congress  reacted  yesterday  to  the  weekend 
riots  in  Washington  with  a  call  for  Federal 
troops  I'l  remain  In  the  city,  a  demand  that 
looters  lie  punished  and  praise  :.ir  the  city's 
poll'-ernen  and  hremcn 

The  .s^ennte  also  passed  .ind  sent  to  the 
House  .(  t)ill  that  would  (lernUt  the  clly  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  nearby  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  jurisdictions  lor  the  ex- 
'  liatige  of  police  in  emertiencies  such  .is  ix- 
I  urred  over  the  weekend  .A  slniUar  .irrange- 
iiient  ^ilready  in  existence  allowed  suburban 
lire  departments  to  come  Into  the  ci",  dur- 
ing the  height  of  iVie  riots 

•Sen,  Robert  C  Byrd  >  D-W  Va  ) .  chairman 
of  the  .Appropriations  Committee's  Subeom- 
:niltee  on  the  District,  .asked  for  I'ederal 
I  roojjs  to  stay  in  the  city  'indefliiitely .' 

'"  'If  Washington  is  to  be  sub.lected  to  a 
:Uininer  c:impaign  of  demonstration,  as  lias 
I'.ng  l)ecn  planned."  Byrd  said,  'the  pre.sence 
of  Federal  troops  will  be  reassuiiiuj.'  " 

ARRFST  roWI-RS  II  *NNfT) 

In  a.  speech  m  the  .Senate.  Byrd  said  that 
during  the  three  days  ()f  arson  and  li)ot:ng  lie 
i.ad  been  m  constant  touch  with  Mayor 
Waller  E.  W.ishington.  the  Justice  Depart- 
:no!it  and  the  White  Hou.se  urging  that  the 
.nilitary  be  used  not  as  just  .i  .show  of  force 
out  to  make  .nrrrsts, 

"I  stated  that  business  establishments 
;?hould  liave  the  utmost  protection  available 
and  that  only  a  lirm  attitude  (">n  the  part 
f  'h"  inilitary  and  the  police  department, 
usltiK  whatever  force  was  necessary  m  order 
T  ">  make  and  maintain  arrests,  would  dls- 
f|,urage  and  convince  the  rioters  that  they 
were  piirsuing  great  risks  in  continuing  to 
1  lot  ;ind  destroy,"  he  said 

CTTRFEW    "F-FFFrilVE" 

Byrd  .tiso  said  that  he  was  informed  by 
the  White  House  that  the  curfew  on  .Satur- 
.'lay  was  moved  up  from  n  pni..  to  4  p.m.. 
liecar.se  'there  was  a  kind  of  Intra-anger 
growing  among  many  of  the  colored  people 
liecause  s.ime  of  their  own  houses  v.ere  being 
destroyed  by  rioters,  and  that  the  btirning  of 
st-ores  I'Ud  other  business  places  would  mean 
a  lo.ss  f)f  jubs  ,  There  wris  some  fear  that 
'his  restiviiess  could  develop  into  some  real 
trouble  among  the  Negroes  'hemselvps," 

The  Senator  said  that  he  toured  i.he  rlot- 
♦orn  areas  in  the  early  hours  of  .Sunday 
morning  ;tnd  found  the  '"C-irfew  was  very 
effective  " 

Statements  bv  other  Congressmen  indi- 
cated tliat  a  number  of  them  had  made  per- 
sonal inspecti<uis  during  the  period  in  v.hicn 
jjarts  of  the  city  were  on  fire 

"I    hoDe    tiie    troublemakers,    looters    and 
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other  ;  iwbrt'.i*ers  will  not  tie  given  i  inerf 
tap  i>n  rhe  x.-ista  .\ncl  turned  loose,  but  will 
be  cle.i;t  *lth  severely,'   Byrd  said 

He  added  that  most  citizens,  Negro  itnd 
white,  were  sickened"  by  the  d-«asslnatlon 
of  the  Rev  Dr  Miirlln  King  Jr  But  the  car- 
nival spirit"  of  the  looting  "had  no  logical 
connection  whatsoever  with  Dr  King's 
death  " 

Sen  W.iyne  Morse  -  D  Ore  i  ,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Dl-.tri<'i  Siib<'<immittee  un  Public 
Safety,  praised  the  Police  Department  for 
keeping  vltilence  in  check  and  the  death  toll 
down  by  "treating  human  beings  wuh  re- 
straint ■ 

SHINING    EXAMPLE 

The  speed  in  which  loi'>ters  were  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  police  rourts  Is  a 
shining  e.xample  of  the  efforts  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  and  the  Judi- 
cial system  In  the  District  to  deal  with  such 
problems  ""  Morse  said 

I  only  hope  and  pray  that  we  can  leam 
from  these  last  several  davs  that  rioting  and 
Ifiotlng  Is  senseless  and  that,  when  It  does 
occur.  It  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and  m 
such  a  way  that  blrmdshed  Is  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum The  DC  policemen  firemen  and  the 
Federal  trtmps  have  given  us  this  example  " 
Senate  District  Committee  Chalrni.in  Al.m 
Bible  I  D-Nev  i ,  who  said  that  he.  too,  had 
toured  the  ruit  areu  commended  Mayor 
W\stiington  =pecl.il  .»«slst»nt  Cyrus  R 
Vance  and  other  ofDcLils  "for  the  outstanding 
Job  thev  have  done  In  the  most  difficult  time 
this  city  has  endured  m  many,  many  year*." 

THOrBLE    (..^ME    gflCKLY 

""I  hope  that  those  w'.»o  feel  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem  could  h;ive  been  han- 
dled dlfferentU  will  underst.md  and  recog- 
nise th-it  efforts  to  cope  with  it  begu-i  Im- 
mediately and  that  every  resource  Oi  the 
District  w.is  brought  to  bear  without  delay."' 
Bible  s.iid 

Rep  Charles  McC  Mathlas  iR-Mdo.  a 
member  of  the  House  District  Comnuttee. 
said  he  had  spent  a  number  of  h<'ars  Fridav 
and  Saturday  .n  the  riot-torn  arrns  Firemen, 
he  siiid,  repeatedlv  risked  their  lUeF  and 
police  u-ted  with  bravery  and  restraint  In 
the  capture  of  de«[)erate  and  violent  armed 
men" 

Two  other  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee  Rep  Thomas  N  Abernetlr  iD- 
Mlss.i  and  Has  1  L.  Whltener  iD-N  C  >  blamed 
the  coddling  o'  lawbreakers  for  the  weekend 
of  trouble 

Rep  Roy  A.  Taylor  (D-NCi  said  It  ap- 
peared 'hat  "the  police  made  little  i^ffirt  to 
stop  looters  or  recover  merchandise  thwT  was 
being  carried  out,  and  permitted  felonies  of 
violence  to  be  committed  In  their  presence 
without  so  much  as  firing  a  warning  shot, 
therebv  making  a  carnival  out  of  the  riot  and 
mockerv  out  of  law  enforcemen*   " 

LOOTING     CONDONED 

Another  riot  irea  visitor.  Sen  Strom  Thur- 
mond R-S  C  I  said  that  criminals  have  used 
the  .Tssassinatlon  of  Dr  King  as  an  excuse 
to  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands  Cn- 
forf.inatelv.  the  looting  and  burning  was  ap- 
parently condoned  by  large  numbers  of  the 
P'>pulace  in  which  It  occurred.  '  he  said 

Rep.  Wiaiam  Jennings  Brvan  Dorn  (D- 
S  C  I  said  he  was  shocked  that  some  of  tJie 
participants  In  the  rioting  were  federal  em- 
ployees and  introduced  legislation  th.-.t  would 
prohibit  anvone  convicted  of  civil  diso- 
bedience from  working  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  three  years 

'If  we  are  not  safe  in  our  own  homes  and 
In  our  businesses  .ind  If  our  property  cannot 
be  protected,  we  are  In  a  state  of  anarchy." 
Dorn  said 

Sen.  Thomas  J  Dodd  iD-Conn  i  who  vis- 
ited the  riot  area  Thursday  night  said  the 
violence  was  a  result  of  the  'uncivilized  ap- 
proach this  country  takes  to  the  sale  and 
possession  of  firearms    Unless  Congress  acta 


to  regulate  guns,  Dtidd  said  that  the  weekend 
of  riots    Is  a  sample  of  what  Is  to  come  " 

[Prom   the  Washington  Poet,   Apr    26,   1968 1 

Cost  or  Riot  to  City   May   T.ip  ».S  Million 

(By  Peter  Mlllusi 

Washtngtons  riot  cost  the  city  government 
between  »fi  and  J6  million  in  overtime  extra 
services  and  lost  ta»  revenue  Deputy  Mavor 
Thom!ia  W    Fletcher  estimated  ve.slerday 

Fletcher,  who  dlsclueed  the  tlgxire  during  a 
House  District  Commlltef  hearing  on  the 
clty"»  «38  million  fiscal  1969  revenue  bill  em- 
phasized that  the  riot  estimates  are  prelimi- 
nary "rhat's  the  very  worst  it  could  be."  he 
said 

The  90-mlnute  hearing  switched  from  the 
subject  of  re\oinie  to  the  riot  several  times 
At  Its  end.  Chairman  John  L  McMillan  iD- 
SC  i  told  Mayor  Walter  E  W^ifhinRton  that 
he  hoped  the  Committ<>e  could  come  up  with 
a  money  measure  that  will  meet  the  city's 
needs 

.^t  *lie  s^me  Mme  he  cautioned  thtit  t'le 
Cr>mmittee  may  make  some  changes  in  the 
tax  and  Feder.il  pnyment  package  that  the 
city  has  proposed.  He  did  not  eluixirate 

Fletcher  said  tlie  city's  current  estimate  is 
that  the  riot  will  cost  It  41  7  million  in  r.ix 
revenue  this  fiscal  year,  and  .ibout  $1  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July   1 

Abotit  81  million  of  this  will  probablv  be 
in  lost  .'■nies  .irid  excise  taxes  he  Said,  due  to 
commercial  disruption  Most  ol  the  rest  will 
be  111  reduced  property  taxes,  as  a  restilt  of 
Are  and  other  damage 

Tlie  riot's  more  direct  cost  in  •ivertlme 
and  extra  ser\  Ices  will  run  alxtut  >3  million, 
he  said  later  The  go\'-rnment  has  'lot  yet 
figured  out  t^ow  to  make    ip  thlff  cost 

McMuliin  .ind  Hep  B  F  Slsk  iD-Calif  i 
both  rai'-ed  tlx-  issue  >t  police  restraint  dur- 
ing the  riot  When  outnumbered  in  the  t.irly 
iioiirs  •f  'he  dl.  tiirbauce.  jioilce  -sonn'tlnies 
let  looters  get  aw-iy  raiher  thnn  risk  i;tiii- 
play.  possible  bloodshed  and  escalation  ^jf 
the  disorder 

The  Chairman,  noting  that  the  revenue 
bin  would  raise  i-ltv  income,  general  sales 
and  other  minor  taxes,  noted  that  It  Is  hard 
to  explain  to  bii»tiiessmen  "paying  more 
taxes  and  not   getting  protection."' 

Slsk  recalletl  that  the  Committee  ques- 
tioned Public  .Safety  Director  Patrick  V 
Murphy  at  *ome  le'igth  at  a  Februarv  hear- 
ing, .md  got  asstimnces  'hat  the  city  wns 
pren.ired  lor  a  disturbance 

Si>me  people  "felt  let  down"  after  the  not. 
Slsk  said  "H^  -Murphy I  didn't  live  up  to 
his  billing  "• 

-Slsk  also  raised  the  possibility  that  next 
month's  Poor  People's  Campnign  '.-ould  bring 
further  loss  of  business  and  t,'ix  revenue  II 
seems  to  me  we  conld  find  ourselves  ?ub- 
stanliallv  short.  ■  he  said. 

The  Mavor  acknowledged  that  "the  matter 
of  stabilizing  not  just  business  but  our  whole 
community  is  not  an  easy  one."  but  sug- 
gested that  the  city  is  recovering. 

Both  McMillan  and  Slsk  tempered  their 
remarks  with  praise  tor  the  Mayor.  The 
Chairman  said  he  was  "  =  ure  no  man  has 
worried  more  or  tried  harder  to  correct  (the 
dislocations  if  the  last  few  weeks)  than 
Mayor  W.ishington  "' 

Kenneth  C  Back,  acting  director  of  the 
Department  of  General  Administration,  told 
the  Committee  that  the  revenue  bill  would 
bring  District  tax  rates  and  burdens  more 
into  line  with  those  in  the  nearby  Marvland 
and  Virginia  Jurisdictions.  "  but  would  not 
unduly  burden  District  residents  nor  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  the  competitive  position  of 
the  District  " 

According  to  tables  Back  provided,  an  aver- 
age family  of  four  with  its  own  home  and 
car  and  an  annual  Income  of  *10000  pays 
$664  a  year  In  city  Income,  real  estate,  sales 
and  automobile  taxes  now 

It   woiild  pay  $732 — »68  more — under   the 


fiscal  1969  revenue  proposal  Tlie  same  fam- 
ily would  pay  $80<)  In  Arlington  $825  In 
Alexandria.  *827  in  Falls  Church,  $840  in 
Prince  George's  County.  *844  in  Fairfax 
County.  «858  in  Montgomery  County  and 
$893  in  Fairfax  County,  according  to  the 
Uibles 

The  Mayor  said  the  revenue  bill  is  'by  far 
the  single  most  Important  legislative  re- 
quest by  the  new  District  government 
Without  a  substantial  revenue  increase  our 
municipal  services  will  be  crippled' 

The  city  needs  the  extra  money  to  bal- 
ance and  forestall  cut.s  m  its  pending  budget, 
on  which  House  hearings  have  alrc.idy 
begun 

Rep  Thomas  G  Abernethy  (D-Mlssi  sug- 
gested as  a  partial  alteriiHtlve  to  the  city  tax 
proposals  a  commuter  t.ix.  but  only  on  those 
District  ttovernment  employes  i about  40  per 
cent  I   who  live  outside  the  city. 

McMIUnn  said  there  will  be  a  further  rev- 
enue hearing,  but  set  no  date 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Apr  '26,  19681 

.•\bernathy    Expni-NDS  ON  Poor  M^R(  h 

I  By  Charles  Conconl  I 

The  Rev  Ralph  D  Abernathv  came  to 
Wasiungton  yesterday  to  drum  up  .support  for 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  he  will  lead  here, 
and  foimd  time  to  march  In  front  of  tlie 
While  House  with  children  trom  Mississippi 

Abernathv.  a  cU>se  Iriend  and  succe.ssor 
to  ttie  slain  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ,  met 
for  more  than  two  hours  -with' 1 7  representa- 
tives of  international  unions  .it  AFI.r-CIO 
headquarters  and  predicted  the  cooperation 
between  labor  and  the  civil  rights  movement 
woulil  continue 

Jack  Conway,  executive  director  of  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Dep.irtinent.  who  called  lor 
the  meeting  with  Abernathy,  the  president 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, said  labor  was  sympathetic  with 
SCLC's  goal.s  but  would  not  elaborate  on 
what  labor  might  do  to  help  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,  which  begins  here  Monday. 

At  a  press  conference  after  the  meeting, 
attended  by  Bayard  Rustin  executive  director 
of  the  A  Phillip  Randolph  Institute:  the  Rev. 
Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  DC  Council  vice-chair- 
man .md  local  SCLC  aide:  and  top  SCLC  aides 
the  Rev  .Andrew  'Voung.  Bernard  Lafayette 
and  Bernard  Lee,  Abernathy  said  he  wasn't 
concerned  a'oout  violence  when  the  demon- 
strators come  to  Washingtor. 

Trouble    came    before    we    got    here 
trouble  has  been  in  many  cities  in  America." 
he   argued,    "and  no  force   is  more  jiowerful 
than  people  who  are  peacefully  petitioning 
Congress" 

Abernathy  would  not  guarantee  that  there 
wouldn't  be  any  \lolence  when  the  estimated 
5.000  demonstrators  come  to  Washington  to 
set  up  ,1  "sh-inty  town"  but  declared,  "at  the 
moment  any  demonstration  becomes  violent, 
it  win  be  called  off." 

.\fier  the  meeting.  .\bern;nhy  went  to  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  White  House  to  Join 
a  picket  line  of  preschool  children  from 
Mississippi  who  have  been  demonstrating 
there  since  April  15  for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. 

The  puzzled  children,  nearly  crushed  by 
the  newsmen  and  slght-.seers.  dutifully 
bunched  around  the  civil  rights  leader  and 
hugged  and  kissed  him  iis  he  said:  "God  bless 
you   .         gi'.e  me  some  sugar." 

With  the  television  cameras  running,  the 
siid-faced  little  man  with  watery  eyes  who 
Will  lead  one  of  the  rnfist  .imbitlous  demon- 
strations ever  planned,  told  the  group  of  chil- 
dren "We  :ire  troing  to  see  to  it  you  get 
Head  Start  in  Mississippi."" 

He  said  the  little  black  children  of  Missis- 
sippi came  to  Wa^liington  to  get  a  simple 
program  — Head  Start- and  will  return  with- 
out achieving  the  goal 

That    is   why,    he   continued,   SCLC   must 
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bring  black  people,  Mexicans,  Indians,  Puerto 
Hlcans  and  Appalachian  whites  to  petition 
Congress  to  "end  raci.sm  and  to  do  something 
about  unemployment  .md  underemployment 
and  Jobs  and  income  '" 

Tlie  children  led  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Children  of  Mis- 
sissippi, sang  in  answer  "We  want  our  Head 
St.irt     we  v^'ant  it  now  " 

Abern.ithy  then  said  "I  am  going  to  leave 
you  rl'-tht  now.  but  I  am  coming  back  Mon- 
day" He  lilted  a  protest  sign  over  his  head 
that  read.  If  we  cut  one  child,  who  loses?" 
and  took  one  turn  on  tlie  picket  line. 

Abernathy  then  went  to  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion headquarters  and  met  briefly  with  for- 
mer Cabinet  officer  John  W  Gardner,  the 
president  of  the  organization,  and  would  say 
only  that  Gardner  promised   to  help. 

Rustin.  a  close  irlend  of  tlie  late  Dr.  King 
who  nad  helped  organize  SCLC  and  the  1963 
March  on  Washington,  refused  to  say  if  he 
would  help  organize  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign He  had  previously  been  skeptical  of 
tlie  drive 

It  :iIso  has  been  le.nrned  that  official  "Wash- 
ington IS  becoming  Increasingly  concerned  as 
the  campaign  nears. 

One  decision  yet  to  be  reached  is  whether 
the  government  will  permit  the  demonstra- 
tors to  build  what  they  call  the  "New  City 
of  Hope"  on  i)ark  land  in  the  city. 

PARK     ^'SE     BACKED 

L:ist  night,  the  local  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
cans tor  Democratic  Actions  voted  unani- 
mously to  support  the  use  of  public  park 
l.md  tor  the  campaign. 

Meanwhile,  delegates  representing  170 
Lutheran  congregations  in  Virginia  went  on 
record  ve.slerday  .is  lavoring  .i  tour  by  Wash- 
ington governmental  leaders  of  the  nation's 
p(.vertv  .iroas  in  pi. ice  of  the  Poor  Peoples' 
C.iiiipalgn 

The  149th  annual  convention  of  the  Vir- 
giiiia  Synod.  Lutheran  Church  In  America, 
meeting  in  Ke.surrection  Lutheran  Church. 
Arlington,  endorsed  "in  principle"  a  'moral 
equivilont  march"  as  an  alternative  which 
would  impress  the  human  .ispects  of  poverty 
upon  Tlie'natioiial  conscience,  .md  eliminate 
logistical  and  nnancial  problems  involved  in 
the  I  inipaign 

Earlier,  during  the  three-day  i  onventlon, 
the  delegates  expressed  "concern  for  the 
need  of  meaningful  jol>s  with  adequate  in- 
come and  of  adeqii.ite  and  tzood  medical 
and  dental  care  :or  the  poor"  and  voted  $500 
to  support  persons  working  with  campaign 
participants,  but  stopped  short  of  endors- 
ing the  yoals  or  program  of  the  Southern 
Christian    I^eadershlp    Conference    Itself. 

Congressional  pressure  reportedly  Is  heavy 
on  both  the  Justice  ,ind  Interior  Depart- 
ments that  the  tiemonstra'tors  be  prohibited 
from  using  public  land. 

Other  reports  from  knowledgeble  sources 
sav  no  decision  has  been  reached  as  to  what 
to  do  when  the  demonstrators  attempt  to 
build  their  town 

The  town  that  will  house  the  thousands 
of  poor  expected  from  all  sections  of  the 
nation  will  be  built  it  is  reported,  with  or 
without  the  permission  of  the  government. 
Some  SCLC  leaders  expect  this  to  be  a  major 
confrnnt.it:on  .ind  liope  many  demonstrators 
wi'.;  be  Jailed. 

.\CAINST    "BENDING" 

Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor,  D-N.C.  chairman  of 
the  House'  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
C'lmmitt-ee.  ?ent  a  telegram  to  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  Udall  demanding  he  reject 
special  applications  for  camping  on  park 
lands  where  camping  is  not  permitted. 

.'-■imilar  voices  of  opposition  came  from 
Rep.  Basil  L.  Wl.irencr.  D-N  C  and  Rep.  Rob- 
ert H.  Michel.  R-Il!. 

Sen.  Russell  B.  Long.  D-La..  said  he  would 
call  for  the  censure  c  r  expulsion  of  any  mem- 
ber who  advocated  bending  the  knee"  to 
demands  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign. 

■  When    that    bunch    oi     marchers    comes 


here,  they  can  Just  burn  the  whole  place 
down,  and  we  can  Just  move  the  capital  to 
some  place  where  they  enforce  the  law."'  he 
asserted. 

Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster.  D-Md  ,  urged  that 
federal  troops  be  stationed  here  during  the 
campaign. 

Abernathy  and  about  100  leaders  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  will  spend  Monday 
through  Wednesday  meeting  with  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Education  and  Labor 
Committees  and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

They  also  plan  to  talk  with  heads  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare: State;  Commerce  and  Agriculture  Some 
of  the  demonstrators  ■will  try  to  meet  with 
Senators  from  their  home  states. 

The  major  demonstrations  In  Washington 
are  not  expected  to  begin  until  Abernathy 
returns  from  memorial  services  for  King 
where  he  was  murdered  in  Memphis.  Most 
demonstrators  will  begin  arriving  May  12. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr    28.   1968] 
Cases  Swamp  District  of  Coll^mbia  Jtuces 
(By  William  Shumann) 
Day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  the  liear- 
Ings  continue. 

They  are  preliminary  hearings  for  the 
hundreds  of  persons  accused  of  looting  and 
other  charges  in  Washington's  riot. 

Each  day,  about  nine  Judges  plow  their 
way  through  the  riot  cases,  ilmost  as  if  by 
rote.  Usually,  there  Is  but  or.e  wltnes.s — a 
police  officer — against  each  defendant  .So 
far.  about  250  suspects  liave  been  neld  by 
General  Sessions  Court  Judges  for  grand 
Jury  action,  on   the  word   of   the  police 

And  but  four  defendants  thus  far  have 
waived    a    preliminary    hearing. 

So  far  only  25  persons  liave  gone  through 
•I  preliminary  licuring  ;'.nd  h.!d  the  felony 
charges  against  them  dismissed  by  a  Judc« 
In  addition,  charges  have  been  reduced  or 
dropped  in  about  another  250  cases. 

In  all.  925  persons  were  charged  with 
felonies  here.  Of  the  total  7470  ..rrested. 
4049  were  cliarged   with   curfew  violations. 

Lawyers  seek  ])relimlnary  hearings  so  that 
They  can  try  to  Imd  oi't  Ju'-t  how  strong  the 
c:isp  against  their  client  is  and  to  find  out 
what  they'll  have  to  rebut  wV.en  the  case  11- 
nallv  pets  to  trial 

Typically,  the  testiiiKjiiy  .it  the  l.e.irings 
goes   like    his: 

Prosecutor  i  to  ;.)oIii'em:iri  ■  "Officer,  wi'il 
you  describe  the  rirrunistances  of  tliis  .'t- 
rest?"' 

The  policeman  v.-iU  .s.-^iv  he  was  patrollin'.^ 
at  sucli  and  .mcli  a  jilace.  at  such  a  lime  .••nd. 
for  instance,  saw  five  men  in  a  liquor  .store, 
the  five  ran  away  :.nd  he  caught  one. 

Prosecutor:  "Do  yov.  ^ee  ti.e  niiin  yon  :.r- 
rested   in   the  courtroom"'"' 

Policeman:  "Yes,  I  cio" 

Pro'ecutor:   "  Will  you   point    iiini  out" 

(The  policeman  points  '.o  the  defendant) 

Prosecutor:  "Let  the  r-^CTd  reflect  that  fhe 
v,-ltness    identified    the   defendant," 

The  defense  lawvers  are  not  putting  their 
clients  on  'he  stand  (wiih  only  one  excep- 
tion i,  so  as  to  keep  the  Government  from 
cross-examining    thfin. 

In  ;'.bout  40  c.-ises.  defen.se  lawyers  'lave 
staged  lineups  right  in  the  courtroom.  They 
have  brouglit,  .-everal  persons  besides  the  de- 
fendant with  them,  and  have  lined  thorn  up 
un  the  far  wall  of  'iie  courtroom,  or  on  the 
spectator  benches,  or  right  at  the  defense 
table.  In  one  such  case,  a  police  officer  mis- 
takenly identi-ied  as  the  defendant  a  court 
clerk — a  cousin  of  the  defendant — instead 
of  the  man  charged.  The  As.sistant  U.S.  At- 
torney immediately  drcpiied  charges  ::g:dnst 
the  defendant 

Many  of  the  defendants  .ire  beir.;;  repre- 
sented by  about  400  "uptown"  l.iwvers,,  hiw- 
yers  who  usually  liandle  civil  cases  and  case>s 
before  U.S.  agencies 


Tlieir  appear.mce  differs  markedly  lrc<m 
that  of  many  of  General  Sessions'  regular 
practicing  lawyers  The  uptowners  are  spifflly 
dressed,  carry  Ijriefcases  and  are  mostly 
while. 

Tlieir  uniamiliarity  with  criminal  proceed- 
ings .md,  m  iiarticular.  with  \Vashinglon"s 
lower  courts  iias  led  to  unusual  briefing 
sessions 

One  session  for  about  250  of  them  was 
lield  in  General  Sessions'  courtroom  15.  wiiere 
the  Legal  Aid  /Vgency  and  Cliarles  Work, 
principal  assistant  Federal  prosecutor  at  the 
court,  explained  procedures 

Work  told  them  that  '  jilea  bargaining" — 
the  prcK-ess  by  whicli  a  defendant  pleads 
guilty  to  lesser  charges  .md  li;is  Ins  origiiial. 
stiiT  charge  dropped-  would  depend  on  how 
District  Court  gr.tnd  juries  reacted  to  the 
first  riot  cases  they  lieard. 

Legal  .\ld  Agency  represent.itlves  told  ihe 
l.iwyers  liow  to  condiu't  [jrelimin-iry  hearings, 
why  to  keep  their  client  off  the  witness  stand, 
and  so  lorth 

In  practice,  the  lawyers  have  been  bargain- 
ing, irying  to  reduce  charges  Tlie  lormal 
looting  cliarge.  second-degree  burglary,  is  a 
felony,  and  the  statutory  minlinum  sentence 
is  two  years  in  Jail.  Le.sser  misdemeanor 
charges  carry  a  inaximum  of  a  year  in  Jail 
and  or  a  hne  of  $1000 

The  court  lias  been  emphasizing  the  more 
serious  felony  ciiarges  so  far,  and  lias  not  yet 
compiled  complete  st.itistics  cm  the  4049 
cases  of  curfew  violation. 

It  does  know  that  249  of  the  violators  have 
posted  ^25  coU.iteral  and  lorfelted.  45  ciises 
were  dropped  by  llie  corporation  counsel's 
office,  .ind  ino  defendants  liave  not  appeared 
lor  trial  dates.  The  corporation  counsels  are 
trying  to  determine  whether  to  proceed  on 
104  of  lho.se  IOC  cases,  and  bencli  arrest  war- 
rants liave  been  issued  lor  two  defend, ints. 

Tlie  court  has  not  vet  complied  records  on 
the  remaining  persoi-.s  arrested  lor  vlola- 
lions 

"I'he  .  aseload  is  l.ard  to  handle  m  the  al- 
ready overl)iirdened  court  At  the  beginning 
of  tlie  not  many  defendant-  were  "lost"  in 
the  system. 

Even  w!ie:i  trials  began,  inlxuijs  were  evi- 
dent 

On  the  first  preliminary  hearing  day.  April 
9.  prosecutors  liad  to  dismiss  ch:irges  against 
two  defend.ints  when  the  jjolice  could  not 
lind  the  goods  they  said  the  defendants  stole. 
Prosecutors  say  they  expect  to  lose  more  cases 
becau.se  of  .'-inular  problems. 

IFroni    the   Washington   Post,   Apr.   28,   1968] 

Leaders     Promise     To     Avoid     Vioi.knce    un 

I'l  ."R  March 

I  By  WilUard  Cloplon.  Jr  ) 

Organizers  of  the  Poor  People's  Compalgn. 
set  to  begin  Monday,  said  yesterday  they 
are  doing  all  they  cm  to  jirevent  the  massive 
protest  from  turning  violent. 

At  ihe  same  time,  the  Nation's  top  law- 
'■'nforctment  official  .-aid  the  Government 
"will  have  whatever  is  needed"  to  put  down 
any  disturbance  that  might  erupt. 

A  spokp.sman  for  the  Campaign  said  yes- 
terday that  a  majority  of  the  thousands  of 
protesters  scheduled  to  begin  arriving  liere 
May  21  "will  have  had  some  training  in 
nonviolence"  ^v 

He  also  said  that  enough  in;(rshals  ^re 
being  trained  to  monitor  the  demonstrations 
so  there  will  be  at  least  one  marshal  for 
every  10  iiarticipants. 

Among  the  marshals'  duties,  it  was  ex- 
plained. Will  he  to  act  as  a  "buffer"  between 
])olice  .md  jirotesters  and  if  necessary,  to 
keep  "'out.side  troublemakers"  fr.m  influenc- 
ing the  demonstralions.  Those  taking  part 
in  the  C:impaign  ■will  wear  special  plastic 
wri.sibands  to  distinguish  them  from 
outsiders. 

U.S.  Attorney  General  R:imspv  Clark  said 
at  a  [iress  conference  yest^^rday  that  any 
trouble    that    might   arise   from    the    protest 
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would  be  dealt  *lth  bv  a  proper  balance  of 
flrmness  and  restraint 

Experience  In  copin?  with  civil  disorders 
he  'aid  ban  shown  that  excessive  force  will 
crtise  escalation  and  permissiveness  will 
cause  escalation  " 

Although  Clark  said  the  Government  will 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  any  violence,  he  did 
no'  indlca-e  that  he  was  expecting  ,iny 

The  'tronsest  expressions  of  apprehension 
ha"e  come  from  severril  southern  Senators, 
who  saH  the  demonstrations  could  spark 
rlo'lng  or  other  !aw>s.sness 

OfflclBls  of  'he  Campaign  have  stressed  that 
1'  Is  to  their  advantage  to  maintain  order,  so 
America  does  not  lose  sight  of  Its  primary 
goT :  —  to  aid   fhe   Na'lon''*   p<'x5r 

The  Rev  Ralph  Abernarhy  who  succeeded 
thf  Rev  Dr  Murtln  Li.-her  King  Jr  a.«  head 
of  rhe  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. w1!l  open  the  Campaign  Monday 
when  he  and  about  100  supporters  will  begin 
fw  ind  a  half  days  of  ca'.ling  on  key  mem- 
bers   of    Congress    and    Federal    ofliclals 

They  will  present  a  list  of  demands  that  Is 
expe'-ted  to  Incltide  more  ;obs.  housing, 
heal'h  rare  .ind  a  minimum  income  for  those 
living  m  poverty 

Mr  Abernethy.  who  was  on  a  speaking  tour 
In  "he  South  vesterday.  Ls  expected  to  .irrtve 
here  late  today  He  will  meet  then  with  100 
persons,  wtio  will  Include  leaders  of  a  num- 
ber of  natkin.il  organlzatl.ns 

He  15  :.  speak  Monday  night  at  John  Wes- 
lev  .A.\rE  Zlon  Church.  1815  14th  5t  nw  Jur- 
ing  a  rallv  to  muster  local  support  for  the 
Campaign 

The  Rev  Bernard  Lafayette,  an  ,\lde  to  Mr 
Abernarhv  and  the  nii'i.ina!  ciHirdinatiT  for 
the  Camp.ilgn.  arrived  here  Thursday  and 
met  vesterday  with  a  steering  committee  of 
Bb  ■■■I'.  i'.i  persons  Including  representatives 
of  the  varlotis  geographical  regions  to  be 
repr?>sented  during  the  mass  protest 

As  many  as  10.000  protesters  will  begin  ar- 
riving here  May  12  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try M.^st  wti:  be  poor  Negroes,  but  There  are 
to  be  delegatlijns  of  American  Indians.  Puerto 
Rlriins  and  Appalachian  whites 

The  visitors  will  lobby  .ind  demonstrite  for 
passage  ot  new  poverty  legislation  .ind  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  at  least  until  Memorial  Day, 
when  a  huge  ■  ne-day  rally — perhaps  equal  in 
size  •■■  the  1363  March  on  Washington — Is  to 
be  called 

Plans  are  for  the  •camp-In"  participants  to 
make  their  way  to  Washington  by  varied 
me.ins  of  transportation.  Including  buses. 
■  freedom  trains'  .ind  eien  mul9-drawn 
wagcn 

(From      'he      Washington      Evening      Star. 

Apr    27     19681 

Riot  Cases  Tot.al  1  6fl9.  District  Cov-rt 

RCVUALS 

By   Donald  Hlrzel  i 

There  were  1  869  riot-connected  cafes  sub- 
muted  to  the  District  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions for  processing  from  April  5  through  10 
according  to  the  P.rst  court-released  tabula- 
tion   Issued    yesterday 

In  addition,  there  were  4.049  charges  of 
curfew  violation  mad°  bv  police  during  the 
riots 

The  1.669  cases  Involved  1  488  defendants 
Of  the  1869  cases.  925  Involved  felony 
charges  and  744  Involved  misdemeanors  As 
of  Wednesday  the  court  had  disposed  of  501 
lelur.v  cases  In  241  cases,  the  felony  counts 
were  dropped,  and  In  many  cases  replaced 
with  misdemeanor  charges.  And  24  cases  were 
dismissed  by  the  court 

There  were  234  cases  held  for  grand  Hiry 
action  Of  this  numt)er  only  four  defendants 
did  not  demand  and  receive  preliminary 
hearings. 

There  were  424  felony  defendants  awaiting 
preliminary  hearings  as  of  the  middle  of  this 
week 

Of  the  misdemeanor  cases.  305  had  been 
disposed   Df  by   the  middle  of  the  week    Of 


this  number  224  were  dropped  by  the  gi^vern- 
ment.  6  were  dlsml«>e(1  f.r  wmt  of  prosecu- 
tion, one  defendant  was  found  not  giiUty:  23 
were  found  g\Ultv  and  51  ca.-ies  were  undeter- 
mined  as   tri    their   sratu<; 

Chief  Judge  Harold  H  Oreene  said  the 
status  of  70  cases  Is  undetermined  because  of 
errors  made  at  various  stages  if  pn-H-eedlngs 
as  the  majority  of  the  cases  poured  into  the 
courts  on  the  weekend   if  April  6  7 

At  midweek  there  were  4:19  misdemeanor 
''ases  remaining,  of  which  229  xere  pending 
trials  by  the  court  and  210  were  awaiting  Jury 
trials 

Of  the  4.049  curfew  cajies.  249  defendants 
have  forfeited  collateral  charges  were 
dropped  In  45  cases  and  106  were  pn/<t  due. 
meaning  the  defendants  did  not  poet  col- 
lateral or  appear  in  court  on  trial  dates 
However  only  two  warrants  have  been  Issued 
for  the  arrest  of  persons  falling  to  show  up  for 
trial 

Oreene  said  statistics  on  bonds  are  still  not 
complete  but  It  has  been  determined  'hat  471 
defendants  were  released  on  personal  bond: 
236  on  CAsh  bonds,  and  that,  as  of  vesterday. 
86  persons  were  still  in  the  DC  Jail  because 
they  could  not  post  bond. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.   Apr    29,    1968] 

HE^Ds  OF   Poor   PropLr's   March   To   Pi;t 
Demands  to  the  Cabinet 

WaskInoto.n.  .April  28  Leaders  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
announced  today  plans  fur  meetings  during 
The  next  three  davs  with  members  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Cabinet  and  kev  Congres- 
sional leaders  to  present  demands  for  "Justice 
for  the  p<x^'r  of  America  " 

The  round  of  visits  to  Goverftment  offices. 
beginning  early  tomorrow  morning,  will  be 
the  Initial  phase  of  the  Pi  Kir  People's  March 
on  Washington,  originated  bv  the  late  Rev 
Dr   Martin  Luther  King  Jr 

The  Rev  Ralph  D  Abernathv.  Dr  King's 
successor  as  president  of  the  le;idershlp  con- 
ference will  lead  a  delegation  nf  about  ion 
persons  in  the  Lonferences  with  eight  of  the 
12  Cabinet  members  .md  a  number  of  Con- 
gr.'sslondl  leaders 

Included  in  the  delegation  are  representa- 
tives of  Appalachian  whites,  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Mexlc  in-Amerlcans.  .ind  Indians,  .is  well  as 
Negroes.  'A'lio  comprise  the  majorltv, 

DEMANDS    TO    BE    STATED 

Mr  Lafayette  -aid  thnt  .i  group  would  de- 
mand .ic'iun  on  proerams  for  )obs  and  hotis- 
Ing  and  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for  the 
poor 

Aiked  whether  he  thought  there  was  a 
realistic  chance  of  Congress'  approving  such 
a  program  in  its  nresent  budget-cutting  tem- 
per Mr  Lafayette  'aid  'We  realize  it  s  going 
t'l  be  a  struggle,  but  if  these  demands  are 
rebuffed  thousands  of  other  poor  people  will 
march  on  the  cnpltal  from  all  parts  of  the 
■ountrv  ind  we  will  stay  In  Washington  until 
our  demands  are  met  " 

M  another  point  he  said  that  the  demon- 
st  — tors  would  batap pealing  above  the  headS 
of  Congress  to  ■^'people  of  the  cotmtry  " 
He  said  that  15^M(ferent  caravans  of  poor 
marchers  will  leave  for  Washington  from 
varU'Vis  parta  of   the  country   m  early   May. 


Re:  I'lons  taught  by  Dr  Carl  Werthman,  an 
a.sslstant  professor  of  sociology  who  has 
staved  behind  at  Berkeley 

Each  stvident  is  pursuing  an  Independent 
re.ceanh  program  if  his  own  design  Each 
mvist  hand  In  a  lenpthy  term  paper  when  he 
returns  home  at  the  end  <if  tlie  academic 
quarter  In  June  Each  one  who  passes  will 
earn  15  credits  i<iward  his  graduation 

The  course  resulted  .'rom  i  decision  by  the 
Unlversltv  administration  that  students  can 
occasionally  initiate  courses  provided  ba.slc 
scholastic  requirements  are  met 

Social  Ajuilysls  133    .rlglnated  last  Deceni- 

oer.  when  the  Rev    Dr    Martin  Luther  King, 

Jr    .innounced    that    he    would    lead   a    mass 

camp-m  "    In    Washington     this    spring    in 

•rder  to  dramatize  the  need   to  Congress   to 

lid  ■  he  prior 

When  Ekiward  T  Anders.m,  .i  senior  major- 
ing In  six-lology  .it  Berkeley,  lieard  .ibout  It. 
:.e  ind  several  other  -Jtudents  prepared  a 
prospectus  lor  the  course  and  submitted  It 
to  the  schofil  officials  It  arou.-ed  relatively 
little  iipp<->sitlon  ,ind  whs  appro-.ed  The  stu- 
dents. dJl  volunteers.  arrUed  :ii  Washington 
about  two  weeks  ago 

"As  a  black  college  -tudent.  I  regard  the 
experience  as  an  on-the-spot  edura'lon  In 
contemporary  political  affairs,"  .Anderson 
say-.  "We  are.  I  think,  wltne.sslng  either  the 
life   or   death   of   the   democratic   process" 

Jan  Cohen  20.  a  senior  In  criminology. 
confided  that  the  course  Is  chletly  .m  exctise 
for  her  to  be  here  for  the  Campaign 

She  <ald  she  used  to  think  the  S<nithern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  was  "an 
ethereal  policymaking  group."  but  Is  finding 
Its  leaders  both  tough  and  practical 

Trliia    Grillo     19.    a    social    science    major, 
aid  she  w^elcomed   the  trip  because    "I  have 
often   felt   that   education   wasn't  always   to 
•he  point 

■  I  mean,  here  we  live  In  a  country  where 
'here  are  riots,  cities  are  burning  down  .md 
Congress  isn't  doing  uuthlng  "  Being  part 
)f  the  Campaign  she  said,  provides  insights 
.-.he  doesn't  get  from  her  'extbixiks 

I'eter  Kalnay.  21,  an  English  major,  sees 
the  Campaign  .is  "a  chan:'e  lor  a  peaceful 
revolution  In  this  country" 

"We're  at  a  point  in  history  where  several 
big  things  are  coming  to  .i  head  it  mce- 
the  '.var.  the  presidency,  the  race  problem. 
It's  a  really  exciting  moment  to  he  here.  "  he 
said. 


|FTt«n  the  W.ashlngton   Post     Apr    28,    19681 
Makch  Tt  rneo  intii   "Lab"   by   Visiting 

STI'OtNT    OROrP 

A  visiting  professor  Is  nothing  rare  on  the 
academic  scene    .A  visiting  class  Is 

Thirty-three  students  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  have  made  the  Na- 
tlons  Capital  their  classroom  for  the  .spring 

Here  fur  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  they 
sturt  envelopes,  type  stencils  and  make  them- 
selves otherwise  useful  arfnind  the  Campaign 
ofnces  at  1401  U  st  nw 

It  l.s  no  scholastic  Joyride.  however 

The  33  are  curolled  In  a  special  course — 
Social    .\nalvsls    133:    The    Politics    of    Race 


ORDER  OF  BfSINESS 

Tho  PRESIDING  0FFK:ER  I.s  there 
further  moinmt;  business? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
idem.  before  morning  busine.'^.^  i.s  con- 
cluded. I  have  been  requested  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  LouL-<iana  I  Mr. 
Long]  to  sugge.st  the  ab.sence  ol  a  quo- 
rum and  to  a.sk  that  it  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  President.  I  .-^uspest  the  ab.sence  of 
a  quoioim.  I  ask  atiache.s  to  notify  Sena- 
tors that  It  '.vill  be  a  livo  qudnim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  cliair  .  The  clei  k  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

I  No,  120  Leg.  1 

.\ikri;  Holland  Pearson 

.\nclerso!.  Hruska  Randolph 

Hartletl  Inouye  Russell 

Be.uiett  Jackson  Scott 

Byrd.  Va.  Jordan.  N.C.  Sparkman 

Byrd,  W  Va  Jordni.,  Icl.tlio     Svmir.fton 

Case  Lon^.  La.  T.Jmadtte 

Church  Maiisfleld  Tht;:mor.d 

Clark  McClellan  W.lU.^ms.  N  J 

Eastland  .McGovern  Will.ams.  Del 

Elleiider  Mcliuvre  Yaroorouph 

IC.'vin  Metcalf  Voun:;.  N  Dak 

Fong  Morse  Young,  Ohio 

HlU  Morton 


I 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Yirninia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
CannonI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gri'enincI.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Long  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
!Mr.  Moss  I  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.s.see  !  Mr  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Mr.  HarrisI.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachu.setts  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy!, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy', the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'  Mr  MontovaI.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr.  Mt'.sKiEi.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  IMr.  PastgreI,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  RibicoffI,  the  Senator 
from  Virtrinla  IMr.  SpongI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGSl  are  neces.saril.v  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI 
and  the  Senator  from  Oreaon  IMr.  Hat- 
FiFi.nl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BocGsl  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  friend. 

'Hie  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTTl,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr  Cotton',  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka IMr  CuRTisl.  tlie  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Fannin  1.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  JavitsI.  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kithel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  MundtI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowfrI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair'.  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Serceant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  ijresence  of  ab- 
.seiit  Senators. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  ai^reeinc  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Tlie  motion  was  acreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
"eant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
'he  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Baku 

Cirlffln 

Murphy 

Bavh 

Hp.r,.=er 

NpIsoii 

Bible 

H.i'-xkf 

Pri: 

Brewster 

Havden 

Percy 

Brooke 

HtrkfT.loopcr 

Proutv 

Burdick 

I.ausche 

i'rcxmire 

Carlson 

Maer.uson 

Smathers 

Cooper 

M<-Gee 

Smith 

D:i  k.sen 

Miller 

.Stenr.is 

Dodd 

Mcndale 

Tydlnas 

Fulbnsht 

Mor  ro;  cv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

IS  present. 

Is  there  further  morninK  business? 


PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  that  someone  in  the 
cloakroom  notify  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy!  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  speaking  with 
reference  to  a  matter  that  involves  the 
Senator,  and  the  latter  perhaps  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  I  do  not  plan  to 
reflect  on  the  Senator.  As  a  matter  of 


personal  privilege,  I  would  like  to  advo- 
cate law  and  order,  and  get  .straight  with 
the  Senator  any  disagreement  we  might 
have,  or  perhaps  our  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Lousiana  was  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  A.s.sociated 
Press  story  which  declared  "Percy-Long 
Clash  Grows  Over  March."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  any 
clash  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  just  thought  that  he  was  doing  his 
job  and  I  was  doing  my  job.  and  that 
no  one  was  the  worse  off  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ijro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  always 
had  a  high  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  first  day  I  met  him.  long  before  he 
became  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  re- 
garded him  as  a  likable,  personable,  dig- 
nified gentleman,  well  regarded  by  tho.se 
who  know  him:  and  I  did  not  know  that 
we  had  any  bones  to  quarrel  over  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  .some  sort  of  Pei  cy-Long  clash 
going  on.  It  came  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  me  to  be  informed  of  a  story  by  the 
Associated  Press,  out  of  Washington, 
which  declared  "Percy-Long  Clash  Grows 
Over  March."  I  did  not  know  that  there 
was  any  clash  at  all. 

The  story  continues: 

WASHINGTG.N'    (AP)      - 

It  does  not  say  who  the  reporter  is.  I 
am  sure  it  is  .some  fellow  who  was  work- 
ing overtime  to  meet  a  deadline,  to  ven- 
erate a  story  and  to  find  .-something 
about  which  to  create  interest,  even  if 
there  is  nothing  about  which  to  argue. 

"When  the  Poor  People'.'-  campaian  rraches 
Washington.  Its  representative";  .should  be 
received  by  Congress  with  the  same  regard 
Klven  lobbyists,"  Senator  Charles  Percy  iR. 
111.)   said  Sunday. 

Mr.  President,  my  imprt.ssion  is  that 
that  is  what  the  .lunior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  on  Thursday.  I  have  the 
REroRD  before  me.  This  is  what  I  .said: 

If  demonstrators  wish  to  obey  the  law. 
more  power  to  them,  God  bless  them  If 
they  want  to  express  their  opinion  and 
explain  what  they  liave  In  mind,  pro- 
pose to  do  it  peacefully,  and  feel  that  to 
demonstrate  Is  the  only  way  they  can  ex- 
press themselves,  they  can  do  that  in  order 
to  explain  what  their  problem  is.  More  power 
to  them.  I  shall  be  glad  lo  consider  what 
they  have  in  mind. 

That  is  what  I  .said,  I  did  not  suepest 
that  the  views  of  Reverend  .Abernathv 
or  his  group  should  not  be  considered. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  commenced  my 
speech  on  that  occasion  by  putting  into 
the  Record  Reverend  Abernathys  wire. 
in  which  he  requested  to  meet  with  me. 
I  said  that  I  would  fly  back  especially  to 
be  here  and  meet  with  him  and  hear 
whatever  he  wants  to  say.  And  I  am 
here.  He  is  not  around  at  the  moment. 
He  is  busy  elsewhere,  but  I  am  here,  and 
I  will  be  available  to  lum  tomorrow,  if 
Reverend  Abernathy  wants  to  discuss 
matters. 

It  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me 
that  anyone  gained  the  impression  that 
I  had  said  anything  else. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  with- 
out regard  to  the  3-minute  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
would  iioi^e  that  the  Senator  would  put 
a  time  limitation  on  his  remarks. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  l.'j  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I)ore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  news 
item  continues: 

Percy    said    Senator    Russell    B     I>ine     iD 

"D"  means  "Democrat" — 
cannot  hope  to  make  f;o(Xl  lil.»  'hreat  to  .seek 
censure     for     any     Senator     who     advocates 
bending    the   knee"    tn    Negro    leaders   of    a 
drive  lor  legislation  to  aid  the  jKXir. 

Let  us  .see  what  I  said.  Mr.  President 
What  I  .said  is  contained  in  the  Rfcord 
on  i^age  106 I.S: 

Mr.  President,  'pt  me  in.tke  clear  that  so 
far  as  I  am  conci^rneri.  the  Reverend  .Aber- 
nathv can  come  fU  up  here.  Stokely  Car- 
Hiichael  <-nn  come  on  up  here,  and  If  fnw 
yood  judge  in  Louisiana  can  lind  it  in  his 
heart  to  let  one  of  my  constituents.  Rap 
Brown,  out  i>t  jail,  he  also  can  come  up  with 
them  and  they  can  snake  all  tlie  mischief 
they  want — all  the  ml.schlef  the  P'ederal 
Government  in  Wa.shliu'ton.  DC  will  i)er- 
tait  them 

Au(\.  If  .iny  senator  comes  before  the 
Senate  and  asks  us  lo  bend  the  knee  to 
jjrolect  law  \lrjlaU)rs.  then  we  should  con- 
.-irier  censure,  or  consider  exi>elllng  him  from 
the  .Senate,  r.'ither  than  let  the  Government 
of  the  United  states  be  run  by  law  violators 

So  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  .saying,  in  effect,  was  that  so  lone  as 
these  people  want  to  behave  them.selves. 
fine:  I  am  hajipy  to  hoar  tliem.  And  if 
they  want  to  hold  a  i)aiade.  I  may  go  to 
.see  the  viarade.  Or  if  they  want  to  iiold  a 
meeting.  I  will  either  uo  to  it  or  turn 
un  the  TV  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
say.  And  if  they  want  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  tlie  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance deals  -.vith  many  laws  recrarding 
social  security,  i^ublic  welfare  .and  simi- 
lar subjects  If  they  would  like  a  hearing, 
I  vould  be  delighted  to  arranae  a  iiearing 
lor  iliem.  Rtveiend  Aberrjatliy  iias  never 
asked  lo  be  heard  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  to  the  knowledee  of  the 
chairman:  but  if  he  wants  lo  be  heard. 
I  -.vould  be  Liad  to  hold  a  hearing,  if  he 
will  conduct  him.sclf  as  a  gentleman. 
wl-,ich  I  have  always  thought  him  to  be. 
I  hope  he  would  not  repeat  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  welfare  mothers  and  a 
Mr.  Wiley,  who  formed  tliat  organiza- 
tion, to  demand  ever  and  ever  greater 
v.-elfare  benefits  When  those  people 
finished  testifying,  they  refu.sed  to  leave 
the  room.  We  liad  other  people  who 
desired  to  testify,  and  we  could  not  hear 
them  because  those  people  i)ulled  a  sit- 
down  strike  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Eventually,  we  managed  to  en- 
force the  law  and  clear  the  place  and  get 
back  to  business  But  I  believe  that  kind 
of  conduct  would  be  unbecoming  Rever- 
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end  Abernathy  and  his  ttroup'and  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  do  it   • 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  neld  for  2  minutes'' 

Mr  LONC'r  of  Louisiana.  I  will  yield 
for  artorlff  statement  or  a  question,  be- 
cau.se  mv  "ime  is  limited 

Mr  PERCY  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
because  he  is  leferrint,'  to  my  c  iminent 
of  yesterday  I  should  like  to  explain  ex- 
actly what  I  had  in  mmd  when  I  made 
the  comment. 

I  wa.s  asked  on  'Issues  and  Aiiswers.  " 
an  ABC  program,  what  my  reaction 
would  be  to  the  poor  people's  march  com- 
iny  to  Washington  I  said  that  I  had 
thought  very  carefully  about  tins  matter: 
that  r  had  decided  that  anyone  who 
wanted  to  come  to  Washington  to  talk  to 
their  Representatives  in  Conere.ss  had  a 
right  ro  do  so  I  have  wired  rhe  Reverend 
Abernathy  and  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jack- 
son, in  Chicago,  that  not  only  would  I  be 
happy  to  meet  witli  them,  with  all  the 
people  who  c^me  'rom  Chicago  and  from 
Illinois  but  would  also  do  my  best  to 
make  arran-iements  with  other  Senators 
so  that  they  might  presen'  'heir  cases 

I  wa*;  tiu-n  ask"d  if  I  .oncurred  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana when  he  said  he  would  call  for 
the  censure  if  any  of  his  colleagues  who 
■'bent  a  knee  '  to  any  of  the  marchers.  I 
.said  at  that  time  that  I  felt  that  all  of  us 
on  vx:casion  have  a  right  to  blow  our 
stacks"  or  wh.atever  it  may  be.  but  I 
certainly  vould  not  consider — and  I  do 
not  know  what  is  meant  by  "bending  a 
knee" — that  any  act  of  censure  could 
ever  be  leveled  against  a  colleagtie  or  a 
Member  of  this  august  body  for  listen- 
Iniz  to  those  representations  made  by 
the  poor. 

I  felt  that  if  we  could  spend  our  time, 
as  many  of  us  do.  listening  to  lobbyists 
who  come  here  and  present  views,  that 
we  should  not  onlv  listen  to  those  per- 
sons representintj  30  million  poor  people. 
but  also  that  it  is  our  duty  to  go  to  the 
ghettos  and  slums  oiuselves  and  see  the 
despicable  conditions  allowed  to  be 
created  in  this  country  I  said  that  I  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  speak  with  these 
people  and  that  I  thought  my  colleagues 
would  also 

I  cannot  imasjine  the  Senator  nom 
Louisiana,  who  has  a  record  of  befriend- 
ing the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  as  I 
have  seen  him  during  my  career  in  the 
Senate,  taking  any  other  position.  Any- 
thing other  than  that  would  have  been 
a  misimpression  given  by  Ins  implication 
that  he  himself  would  not  listen  to  their 
point  of  view,  and  a'..so  I  felt  he  woiild 
not  favor  censure  of  any  Member  of  this 
body  for  taking  such  action  as  he  might 
see  fit  following  a  discussion  of  these 
matters,  but  that  he  would  encourage  all 
of  us  to  do  as  he  has  done  with  respect 
to  I'stening  to  those  who  have  a  point  of 
view  in  respect  to  those  iJeople  who  have 
less  than  S3. 300  a  year,  which  is  certainly 
subMstetice  livm'i. 

I  hope  that  this  colloquy  explains  to 
those  who  mieht  be  listening  that  we 
have  no  difference  of  viewpoint:  that 
maybe  an  expression  was  used  by  the 
Senator  that  now  he  can  amplify  and 
explain  to  indicate  that  we  are  on  the 
sa:i;e  wavelength. 


'At  this  point  the  .Acting  President 
pro  tempore  assumed  the  clialr  ' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
I  was  not  aware  of  tlie  fart  That  there 
was  any  Percy-Long  clash  When  I  read 
the  statement  it  was  news  to  me 

I  wish  to  say  this  to  the  pre.ss  I  do  not 
condemn  them;  I  commend  them  Tliey 
are  expected  to  find  new--,  and  if  they 
cannot  find  news  they  think  of  .some- 
thing, if  need  be,  to  cre:ite  interest  .so 
that  one  can  have  sometliing  to  talk 
about  and  something  of  interest  to  read 
in  the  newspapers 

Therefore,  when  the  lunlor  Senat-or 
from  Louisiana  expres.sed  hlm.self  in  fa- 
vor of  law  and  order,  he  read  in  the  pre.ss 
the  next  dav  that  an  Irate  Lgnc  .>ald  this 
and  >aid  tiiat  With  whom  would  I  be 
irate""  The  only  other  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  was  the  distintrul.shed  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr  ByrdI.  and  he 
agreed  with  me  f Laughter  1  I  was  more 
0!  les.s  making  my  pasltlon  clear  for  the 

RE^•ORI) 

I  wanted  to  make  clear  that  I  have  in- 
dicated— and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  so  charitable  to  say  it — 
t.'iat  I  always  wanted  to  do  whatever 
I  could  to  proMde  for  the  less  needy 
and  the  poor,  be  they  children,  the  aged, 
or  the  sick,  unemployed  or  whatever 
their  problem  may  «■ 

Now  and  then  In  this  body.  Ina.smuch 
as  we  do  not  have  an  amplifying  sys- 
tem, it  is  a  good  idea  to  raise  one's  voice 
and  talk  loud  enouph  for  people  to  hear. 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield. 

Mr  MLTIPHY.  I  wonder  what  the 
Senator's  reaction  would  be  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  inst.ill  television  cameras 
here  so  that  people  who  are  so  inclined 
could  .see  and  hear  what  is  going  on  and 
tuid  out  whether  or  not  the  Senator  was 
irate  and  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  or  did  not  have  a  disagree- 
ment'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tliat  would 
be  fine  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  am  agreeable  to  almost  anything.  I  am 
not  angry  about  anything  or  anyone  now 
and  I  was  not  anuiT  with  anyone  on 
Thursday  last. 

From  time  to  time  newspaper  report- 
ers find  that  they  must  juice  up  the  story 
a  little  and  put  in  some  sex  appeal 

Newr.paper  accounts  sometimes  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  "got  red  in 
rhe  face"  Look  at  me.  I  am  red  in  the 
face  now.  I  am  almost  always  red  in  the 
face.  It  is  my  privilege  to  go  home  from 
time  to  time  and  I  sit  around  my  small 
swimming  pool  m  Louisiana  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  is  not  that  I  got  red  in  the 
face  when  I  took  the  floor  I  came  here 
red  in  the  face  aft^r  the  weekend;  and  I 
am  not  angry  with  anyone 

The  Senator  was  trying  to  make  clear 
that  he  believes  in  law  and  order.  One 
must  someumes  consider  proposing  a 
declaration  to  some  of  our  able  news- 
paper reporters  wlio  juice  up  the  story,  to 
make  the  point  that  people  should  do 
whatever  the  law  says. 

The  article  continues: 
All  of  us  blow  our  tops."  Percy  said.  'I 
would    say    Senator    Long    has   on    occasion 
blown   his   top  ■■  Percy  said    "talking  'o  the 


dpmiinstrators  would  be  no  different  than 
T.ilkltig  to  any  voter  He's  i  I^mg)  done  It  with 
repre.sentatlve.<i  of  the  oil  Industry.  Why  not 
•lie  [XKir  i^Mi'ople"' 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  tlie 
lunioi  Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr.  Percy! 
did  not  hear  my  remarks;  lie  judged 
them  by  an  inaccurate  account.  .So  far  as 
I  can  ^ee,  we  leally  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
difference  except  with  iet;a!d  to  our  dif- 
fering views  about  appreiiendlng  fleeing 
lelons 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  RECORn  the 
entire  article  to  wiilch  I  have  referred 
entitled  Percy-Long  Clash  Grows  Over 
March" 

There  being  no  obiection  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Pfrcv-Iong  Clash  Grows  Over  March 

WASHINGTON  I  API  — "When  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple.s  <ampalgn  reaches  W:u;hlngton.  it.s  rep- 
resentatives should  be  received  by  Congress 
with  rhe  same  regard  given  lobbvlsts."'  Sen- 
ator Charles  Perrv  R  111  i  -said  Sunday. 
Percv  said  Senator  Ru.ssell  B  Long  i  D.  La  i 
(^annot  hope  to  make  good  his  threat  to 
seek  censure  for  .iny  Senator  who  advocates 
"bending  the  knee"  to  Negro  leaders  of  a 
drive  for  leet.slatlon  to  aid  'he  poor.  The 
leaders  will  start  calling  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress Monday. 

"■.\11  of  us  blow  our  tops."' Percv  said  "I 
would  say  Senator  Long  h.os  on  occasion 
blown  his  top  ■'  Percy  said  talking  »o  the 
demonstrators  would  he  no  different  than 
talking  to  any  voter.  He's  'Longi  done  it 
with  representatives  (it  tlie  oil  Industrv  Why 
not  the  poor  people"'"  Percv  offered  to  try  to 
irrange  meetings  between  appropriate  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  campaigners  to 
trv  to  reason  with  their  demands  on  Con- 
gress 

"Unless  Congress  r.pens  ..n  I'ur  to  the 
m.irchers."  he  added,  "there  will  be  cause 
.ind  potential  for  violence  in  the  demonstra- 
tion."" 

"The  government. •■  he  said,  "can  no  longer 
sit  back  and  watch  the  country  burn  down." 

Percv  described  is  i-xtremelv  imfortvinate 
Chicago  Mavor  Rlch.ird  Dalev's  statement 
th.it  looters  and  ar.";onlsts  .should  be  shot.  "'I 
'hlnk  he  regrets  It."  said  Percy,  adding  that 
the  bullets  were  excusable  only  If  a  mini- 
mum force  failed  to  stop  such  action. 

M'-  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  talk  with  iK)or  people  all  the  time,  and 
I  talk  to  them  more  than  I  talk  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oil  indu:"try.  l)ecau.se  the 
IKior  people  are  so  mtich  more  numerous. 
This  Senator  will  ;alk  to  any.inc.  whether 
he  IS  from  California.  Louisia-ia.  Texas. 
or  New  Y^-k  All  that  a  ixM.'ion  has  to 
do  is  uo  to  the  Doorkeeper  who  sits  out- 
side this  Chamber  and  send  in  a  card. 
If  I  L-.m  not  too  busv  at  the  time,  I  will 
uo  .)ut.  I  have  even  h?d  discu.s.sions  with 
>ome  people  who  have  criminal  records 
as  long  as  your  arm;  but  if  ihey  wish  to 
talk  to  me.  I  am  willing  to  talk  to  them, 
esi-^eeially  if  they  are  from  Louisiana. 

It  is  merely  my  i,"iew  that  \' e  are  going 
to  have  to  obey  the  law  and  we  must 
agree  that  law  and  orde--  must  [ire vail 
as  a  first  and  forem:-.st  consideration  if 
this  Government  is  to  survive. 

Every  Senator,  when  he  enters  this 
Ixtdy.  takes  an  oath  of  office  to  uphold 
Aiid  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try In  my  ooinion,  if  a  man  .sees  people 
burning  down  this  Capitol  Building, 
destroying  tlie  Nation's  Capital,  \iolat- 


ing  the  laws,  witli  no  regard  to  safety  and 
the  rights  of  otiiers.  he  is  not  fulfilling 
his  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
tlie  hiws  of  the  United  States  when  that 
lx>rson  permits  the  lawlessne.ss  to 
continue. 

If  lie  i)e:mits  his  Govt  ri.ment  to  be 
blackmailed  by  law  violators  and  into 
passing  laws,  not  becau.se  lliey  are  right — 
and  I  believe  that  laws  to  lielp  the  ixxir 
would  bo  right  il  they  were  well  con- 
ceived— and  not  because  they  have  logic 
and  are  just,  but  btx-ause  s.Miieone  is  in- 
timidating or  tlircatenini:  .--omeone,  he  is 
not  uiJholdmg  his  oath  tj  uiiliold  the 
Constiiduon.  That  would  be  true  if  he 
were  willfully  [.crmitting  violation  of  the 
law  to  uo  along  and  even  encouraging 
tliat  sort  of  thing  by  pa.ssing  laws  to  re- 
ward the  law  violators.  Mr.  President, 
this  iias  n.ithing  to  do  with  race.  A  Negro 
ha,s  every  bit  as  much  ught  to  have  his 
home  protected  as  a  white  per.son  has. 

I  regret  to  say  and  it  is  with  some 
sorrow  that  I  mention  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Louisiana  now.  It  is  completely 
new  to  our  State.  However,  some  peo- 
ple are  calling  upon  Negro  citizens  and 
white  citizens  to  cither  hang  on  their 
homes  a  black  tla"  or  a  piece  of  black 
crepe,  as  a  sign  of  mourning  for  the 
late  Martin  Luther  King,  and  if  thay  do 
not  do  .so.  they  are  threatened  that  their 
hou,ses  will  be  burned  down.  I  am  told 
that  a  few  homes  have  actually  been 
burned,  mainly  homes  of  Negro  resi- 
dents. becau.se  they  did  not  heed  the 
warning 

Some  Lood  people  very  close  to  me  had 
sucli  threats  made  upon  them.  Who- 
ever is  doing  that  is  badly  misguided.  If 
they  are  threatening  to  burn  down  a 
jjerson's  home  because  he  does  not  hang 
out  a  black  flac  or  a  piece  of  black  crepe, 
there  is  a  criminal  element  present. 

This  Senator  always  felt  that  mourn- 
ing should  be  sincere  and  that  it  should 
com.e  from  the  heart.  If  I  attend  a 
funeral  or  wear  a  black  armband  of 
mourning,  it  is  an  indication  that  I  am 
mourning  the  loss  of  someone  I  admire 
and  love.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ixjuisiana  that  that  .should  be 
something  one  does  because  he  finds  it 
very  much  in  his  heart  to  express  his 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  second-genera- 
tion welfare  advocate.  My  father  was  in 
that  business  ahead  of  me,  advocating 
help  for  the  i)oor  and  doing  something 
about  it.  Today's  so-called  poverty  peo- 
ple are  Johnny-come-lately's.  because  I 
was  advocating,  speaking  for.  and  try- 
ing to  help  the  poor  long  before  I  ever 
heard  of  any  of  those  people,  and  my 
father  was  doing  something  ahead  of  me. 
We  were  controversial  for  that  very 
reason.  I  still  want  to  do  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  help  the  less  fortunate. 
The  point  I  make  today  is  that  law  and 
order  must  prevail  because  that  is  for 
the  good  of  everyone  and  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  everyone.  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  ever  be  controversial 
for  anyone  to  suggest  that  when  someone 
has  committed  a  felony  he  should  not  be 
arrested,  that  when  a  policeman  seeks 
to  arrest  such  a  felon,  if  he  cannot  make 
an  arrest  in  any  other  way,  rather  than 
let  such  a  person  escape,  he  should  shoot 
him. 

Let  us  understand  one  another,  that 


from  my  point  of  view  what  I  am  .saying 
is  no  basis  at  all  for  a  new  controversy. 
It  has  always  been  that  way.  When  a 
policeman  thinks  a  lelony  has  been  com- 
mitted, it  IS  his  duty  to  try  to  appre- 
hend that  felon,  and  if  he  orders  the 
felon  to  halt,  and  the  man  does  not.  then 
he  is  dutybound  to  shoot  liim. 

I  have  asked  the  FBI  to  iJiovide  me 
with  a  list  of  the  prtx-edures  they  use 
when  they  try  to  apprehend  the  10  most 
wanted  criminals  in  America  The  man 
who  murdered  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
is  at  the  top  of  that  list. 

I  understand  that  when  they  .seek  out 
one  of  tho.se  10  most  wanted  criminals, 
they  .surround  the  place  where  he  is  liid- 
ing  with  as  many  us  100  FBI  agents 
and  then  .someone  with  a  bullhorn  says, 
"This  place  is  .surrounded"  Then  he 
states  the  name.  Then  he  says,  Come 
out  with  your  liands  up."  When  that 
IJerson  comes  out.  if  he  .so  much  as  makes 
a  move  toward  one  of  his  pockets,  or 
breaks  to  run.  the  FBI  loients  all  start 
shooting  at  the  same  time.  They  take 
no  chances  on  having  any  innocent,  law- 
abiding  citizen  or  law-enlorcement  of- 
ficer injured  or  killed  trying  to  appre- 
hend murderers  or  .-omeone  who  iias 
committed  one  ol  the  many  heinous 
crimes  which  can  be  conMnitted  against 
society  in  this  country.  That  is  as  it  has 
always  been  We  are  not  jn  .''posing  to 
shoot  .someone  if  he  is  just  walking  on 
the  gra.ss,  or  stealing  apples  irom  a 
grocery  store,  or  anything  like  that  We 
are  talking  about  the  escape  of  lelons. 

Some  time  ago.  I  read  about  the  hor- 
rible crime  in  one  of  our  freat  American 
cities  where  someone  liad  murdered  eicht 
nurses  and  if  he  had  liad  his  way.  would 
have  killed  nine. 

If  a  policeman  had  seen  tliat  man 
leaving  the  scene  ol  his  crime.  !iad  rea- 
.son  to  believe  that  he  was  a  murderer, 
and  had  told  that  man  to  stop  and  the 
murderer  had  not  .-topped,  he  would  be 
under  the  burden  of  shooting  him  and 
stopping  him  with  a  pistol  bullet,  .ir  m 
.some  other  way,  because  it  would  liave 
been  up  to  him  to  have  apprehended  that 
felun.  Perhaps  he  could  not  be  certain 
that  the  man  was  a  murderer,  but  if 
the  officer  had  good  rea.son  to  think  that 
a  serious  crime  had  been  committed. 
would  have  been  dutybound  to  !:ave 
acted  in  that  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  .;sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  .orinted  in  the  Record  an 
article  printed  in  ye-'-fi'day  s  Sunday 
Star,  written  by  James  J.  Ki];;atrick.  en- 
titled '"Daley's  Unexi^ect^d  Burst  of  Un- 
erring Wisdom'." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Daley  s    (.'NKXPFCTrn   '  BfRsx   "F   t'.NERRi.NC, 
Wisdom 

I  By  James  J,  Kilpatnckt 
Detroit.  Mich,  -Two  weeks  .igo,  Chicago"? 
Mayor  Daley  looked  Into  lus  heart  of  hearts, 
and  gave  voice  to  the  terrible  truth  lie  saw 
there.  .Arsonists,  lie  s.iid.  are  murderers:  po- 
lice who  catch  them  ;n  the  act  shoiKd  .'ihoot 
to  kill. 

It  is  not  ofi;en  that  politicians  (.ommlt 
truth  in  the  first  degree;  this  is  a  grievous 
offense  for  a  man  In  public  life,  and  lor  his 
candor  Mayor  Daley  has  .suffered  grievous 
abuse.  The  liberal  bleeding-hearts,  liave  long 
ago  lost  Bull  Connor  and  wearied  of  Cleorge 
Wallace,  seized  upon   His  Honor  with  iiowls 


ol  cxu.iant  iiiry.  "rhey  piunnu'lcd  him  so 
brul.dlv  that  tlie  Muyf>r  L-ricd  uncle,  apolo- 
gized lor  his  statement,  .md  crept  back  to 
'  !ie  c.ives  of  circumlocution 

Well,  he  was  on  the  right  track  tlie  lirst 
time.  What  Mayor  Daley  w.is  saying.  In  his 
bui-sl  of  unerring  wisdom.  Is  that  [lersons 
charged  with  cnlorceinent  ol  law  musl  use 
force  to  deter  its  Willi  ill  violation.  When  one 
is  l.iit-d  With  a  hot-eyed  tiger,  run  amok  and 
poised  to  spring,  it  Is  useless  to  mew  kltty- 
kittv.  Either  we  free  our  cities  of  the  peril 
(  !  nrcbuc  bea.'its  of  i>rcy.  or  we  live  cnsl.ived 
to  li-ar    .Appeasement  will  get  us  nowhere. 

Ill  lus  locommcndation  lor  uhc  (  f  deadly 
lorce  .Mavor  U.iley  w.is  not  speaking  of  mere 
arrests  lor  disorderly  <'onducl.  He  was  not 
t.ilklnc  of  the  rioter  who  acts  Irom  pas.sion- 
,ae  iinpulse  or  Irom  mob  roiitiglon.  He  v^as 
speaking  <  f  the  arsonist,  who.-e  premeditated 
acts  embrace  the  bottle,  the  gasoline,  the 
fuse  Such  a  person  Is  not  bent  on  vengeance: 
Ills  purpn^o  is  not  even  to  steal:  his  object 
IS  blind  destruction,  and  he  is  indillerent 
tT  the  death  or  U)ss  lie  mav  indict  on  others. 
Here  m  Detroit,  one  iv  told.  Mayor  Daley"s 
bold  statement  v.-.is  greeted  with  rousinc 
applause  by  white  and  bhick  :.llke  tJctr.it 
is  sick  of  rlnti!.  sick  of  looting,  sick  of  burning. 
In  -hops,  hotel  lobbies,  barber  ^hops.  men 
talk  freely  "f  :i  reversion  to  vigilante  law.  A 
middle-afted  Negro  porter  is  profanely  sold 
on  the  D.ilcv  .ipproach.  His  (iwn  lodgings 
were  burned  out  .[  year  ago  now  his  .Mfter. 
a  l.iundrv  worker,  is  out  of  work  as  a  result 
of  the  latest  destruction  He  Is  bitter  toward 
the  ■rsonisi.':  ""They're  not  mv  brothers. •" 
l.e    avs    "Tljey're  not  anybody'.'^  brothers." 

Mayor  D.ilfy'f  critics  .■■ay  that  fhootlng  be- 
i.'ets  shooting;  if  i)olice  use  deadly  force,  it  Is 
said,  rioters  will  re>pond  in  kind.  Lives  will 
be  lost.  Passions  will  be  further  mllamed  and 
race  tensions  made  worse.  As  .i  consequence. 
properly  damage  might  be  even  itreater— but 
the  ( titles  are  not  much  concerned  with 
prcpcrtv  damage.  .'Uter  all.  goes  the  refrain. 
Vmman  rights  are  worth  more  than  property 
rights 

This  line  cf  ressonmc  falls  to  convince. 
'I'l,e  irlahtful  rvent.^  of  Piilm  Sunday  week- 
end make  1;  evident  that  the  United  states 
nuiv;  gr.pple  with  an  intolerable  -iiuation 
liere  at  home  Nothing  l:ke  it  has  happened  in 
our  historv  This  is  insurrection:  it  is  a  lorm 
of  iruerrilla  warlare.  In  war.  tnen  die.  It  ;s 
the  awftil  f.\crifice  Hiciety  must  pay  for  its 
own  jireservation.  U  arsonist-  do  siot  wish 
to  risk  being  killed,  they  ran  dispel  the  risk 
in  an  Instant  •  Th.ey  can  st i;p  being  ar.sonists 
It  feemF  little  enough  to  ask.  Just  don't  burn 
the  btii!ding. 

AiT.d  If  the  talk  is  to  be  of  ronfllctinc 
■■riehf:."'  we  i^ught  to  keep  it  firmly  in  mind 
that  property  rights  are  the  ..Idest  'f  all 
human  rights.  The  right  of  a  man  to  peaceful 
possession  of  hi;-  property  antedates  all  other 
civil  right?.  Governments  ire  instituted 
among  men  to  keep  these  rtchts  secure  It  :■; 
;i  topsy-turvv  kind  of  madness  to  sugge-t 
Thr.t  !:i\v-ablding  men  should  submit  'o  ar- 
soni.-:t-=  :.nd  looters 

Granted,  "deadly  force"  alone  will  not  suf- 
fice The  root  causes  of  this  insurrection 
will  not  vield  to  gunfire  Evervone  knows 
'.ha:  A  massive  task  of  reconciliation  ,ind 
reconf truction  awaits  us.  But  the  restora- 
tion of  public  irder  comes  first  Not  until 
we  put  an  end  to  "burn.  babv.  burn."  will  it 
be  po.'sible  to  succeed  in  "build,  brothers, 
build  "■ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Kilpatrick's  exiire.ssions  m  the 
art  cle  are.  m  my  judgment,  .substan- 
tially correct,  and  I  believe  that  they 
.serve  to  illuminate  this  problem. 


AMERICA  KEEPS  FAITH  WITH  ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  during  his 

recent  visit  to  Hawaii.  President  John- 
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son  met  with  Pifsident  Park,  of  South 
Korea,  and  spoke  hnetly  at  the  Korean 
consulate  m  Honolulu  President  John- 
son first  re\  ;e\ved  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica's relationships  witli  the  nations  of 
Asia  Tlien.  lookintf  into  the  luture.  he 
said: 

I  deeply  believe  'hat  my  siicrossor-  Who- 
ever he  iiirtv  b*—  will  not  In  ways  that  will 
rertect  America's  abiding  interest  m  Asia's 
Ireedoiii  and  in  Asia's  security 

I  am  sure  that  this  statement,  and  the 
rest  of  the  President's  remarks,  helped 
erase  any  doubts  tiiat  mav  have  existed 
about  the  lole  that  America  sees  for 
lUself  In  the  future  development  of  Asia. 
This  role  is  not  an  '.solatlonist  role,  and 
It  IS  not  a  paternalistic  role. 

As  President  Johnson  said: 

We  wish  to  see  A.sia  like  Europe-  take  .in 
ItKreasliK  respnnslblUty  for  shaplntf  ita  own 
tiestlny  And  we  intend  and  we  mean  to  help 
It  do  so 

T'ne  Presidents  lemark.s  are  extremely 
significant  comint?  as  they  do  at  this 
critical  juncture  in  our  dealings  '.vitli 
Asia  AccordinRly.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  lemarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks     if   the   President   at    riiF   Korea v 

CovsfLATE.   Honolulu    h*wmi.   Aprh,    17. 

1968 

■Vlr.  Consul.  Oeneral  Kim  President  Park 
Liidles   ind  Gentlemen 

I  am  dellijhted  to  he  able  to  Join  President 
Park  on  this  .Tccaslon,  not  only  because  I 
share  his  pleasure  ;n  this  meeting,  but  be- 
cause this  ixrcoslon  tells  us  50  much  of  our 
past  .ind  our  future  Today  we  had  a  most 
pleasimt  and  productive  discussion. 

When  I  -Hay  us.  I  mean  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Pacific — who  are  determined  to  live  as 
Independent  n.itlpns  .ind  free  human  betnes 

•Villi  Amerio.ins  iiere  tonieht  nJ  Korean 
descent  know  that  this  State  has  ilemon- 
strated  to  tlie  rest  <>f  our  tJnton-  md  to  the 
entire  world  ( ir  that  matter — tliat  America'ii 
concern  for  iuiman  dlsnltv  reaches  out  across 
tlie  Pacific  as  \.ell  as  across  the  Atlantic 

Our  ties  iicruss  the  Pacific  '.to  bock  a  long 
wav— at  leiist  a  century  md  .i  quarter,  to  the 
time  when  we  became  involved  in  Chlpa  and 
then  a  little  later  in  Japan  But  !t  is  >>nly  in 
the  past  27  years  ti.at  we  have  learned  that 
the  destiny  of  -he  United  States  1?.— once  and 
for  all — bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Asi;i  and  the  Pacific 

Until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
we  in  Americ:i  pave  little  thought  to  the 
lilstory  and  the  problems  of  our  neighbors  in 
Korea. 

Then  suddenlv.  we  'onnd  ourselves  caught 
up — as  we  have  with  many  other  peoples — 
;n  Korea  .s  emergence  from  colonialism  to 
Independence- 
Through  no  fault  of  their  uwn.  the  people 
of  Korea  have  had  to  bear  more  suJferlng 
and  challenge  than  any  other  nation  emerg- 
ing from  colonialism — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  tlie  people  of  Vietnam 

TngeihiT  '.ve  have  seen  throuih    1  terrible 

war   ^nd    1   periLKl  "t   tincertalntv   md  con- 

rusl'>ti    Together  w^e  have  had  the  privilege 

:         :>rttf  In  the  adventure  of  a  new  nation 

:!.  lorward  In    i  miracle  of  prt-i^ress. 

These  ties — these  memories — are  Impcr- 
tan!  They  are  -is  much  a  part  of  our  history 
as   they   are  of   Korea's. 

But.  equally  Important  is  the  fact  that 
this  iiew  nation  and  this  free  South  Korea 
■  if  whum  President  Park  is  the  spokesman — 
and  I  very  able  one-  Is  nuw  nelpiiig  to  build 
a  new  structure  of  cooperation  In  Asia 

As   we   face   now   in   V'letnani — hopefully — 


a  movement  from  war  to  peace,  I  wish  to 
tell  all  of  von  :ny  fellow  citizens-  and  you. 
my  dear  friend.  President  Park-  what  I  deep- 
ly  believe. 

I  deeply  believe  that  Ihia  nctlon  will  con- 
tinue to  play  Us  part  in  helping  to  protect 
.ind   to  develop  the  new  Asia 

I  deeply  believe  that  my  successor- — who- 
ever tie  may  be — will  uct  In  ways  that  will 
reflect  Amerlcus  abiding  interest  In  Asia's 
freedom   and  In   Asia's  becurlty 

The  cummitmenta  uf  America  in  Europe 
and  Asia-  all  made  by  Cmnfres.ses  and  Presi- 
dents before  my  Administration — are  color- 
blind rtiey  run  with  the  security  of  the 
iiatii.ti  .ind  with  our  basic  human  values. 
riiey    win   remain    firm   In   the   years   ahead. 

Because  we  know  that  |>eiice  among  our 
nelghburs  of  Asia  is  Just  as  Important  Vi 
.\merica  aa  peace  among  wur  neighbors  In 
Europe  Dignity  Independence  and  freedom 
ire  universal  .isplr.itliins  of  men — East  and 
West    North  and  South 

The  days  .ire  long  gone  when  Americans 
i-ould  say  that  Asians  are  not  our  kind  of 
people.  People  who  love  peace  and  freedom- 
whatever  their  color  or  their  religion  or  their 
national  origin — are  our  kind  uf  people.  The 
tight  against  racism  and  bigotry  knows  no 
International   dateline 

We  wish  to  see  Asia-  like  Etirope — take  an 
increasing  res|.x)nslblllty  for  .shaping  Its  own 
destiny  And  we  intend  .md  we  mean  to  help 
It  do  so 

We  look-  eagerly,  even  imprntlently — to  the 
day  when  the  real  battle  ..if  Asia  can  be 
Joined   with    ill  uf  nur  resources 

The  struggle  against  poverty  and  hunger. 
UUteracy  and  disease. 

To  increase  the  supply  of  food  and  to  assist 
thoee  who  are  trying  to  plaiT  the  .size  of 
families: 

To  exploit  to  the  hllt  the  fantastic  posel- 
bllltlec  for  developing  the  Mekong  Valley,  and 
all  the  other  great  confiervation  works  of  this 
continent 

In  these  works  of  peace  the  United  States 
of  America  will  take  its  fair  share  along  with 
the  other  responsible  nations  of  the  Indus- 
trial world. 

And  in  their  l>eneflts — ail  the  nations  of 
-Stiuiheast  .\sia  should  participate — not  Just 
our  present  .lUles— but  North  Vietnam  and 
iill  human  beings  in  that  great  region  who 
lotig  for  freedom  .uid  dignity  and  liberty 

America  wlli  remain  the  friend  and  the 
.Tily  :tnd  the  partner  of  Europe. 

Bui  America  will  also  remain  the  friend. 
the  ally,  and  the  partner  of  free  men  In  Asia. 

rills  IS  my  faith.  This  is  my  beUef.  This 
Is  mv  judgment. 

I  rame  liere  tonight  to  salute  that  great 
md  j,-allant  leader  of  the  Korean  people 
whose  friends  of  Korean  descent  have  gath- 
ered !iere.  to  say  that  we  applaud  your  lead- 
ership, we  iidmire  your  progress,  and  we  m 
.Vmerica  :eel  that  we  are  not  orUy  an  .Atlan- 
tic Nation,  but  we  are  equally  a  Pacific 
Nation. 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  all  humanity  live.  If  that  i  hu- 
inanltv)  is  what  we  are  interested  in — and 
that  is  all  that  really  justifies  uur  survival. 
a  desire  to  better  humanity — if  that  is  what 
we  are  interested  In.  It  Is  going  to  take  at 
least  more  than  half  of  our  efforts,  and  we 
pledge  to  you  sincerely  totUght  those  efforts. 

Crood  rught     :.c;  ■ 'nxi  bless  you. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ANNOUNCES 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  URBAN  IN- 
STITUTE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week.  Prtsident  Jolinson 
aiinoiuiced  the  establishment  of  the 
Urban  Institute,  a  private  organization 
dedicated  to  work  for  solutions  to  the 
^reat  problems  facing  the  Nations 
Cities. 


As  described  by  the  President,  the 
Urban  Institute  will  bridge  the  i^ap  be- 
l  veen  researchers  and  decisionmakers, 
encourage  an  uUerdi.sc:i)linar>'  approach 
to  city  problems,  and  take  a  long,  broad 
view  at  the  forces  that  determine  what 
kind  of  cities  we  have,  riiere  is  probably 
no  greater  domestic  challenge  we  face 
than  the  challenge  of  uur  cities  The 
urgency  uf  this  challenge  is  higiiliyhted 
by  the  Presidents  comment: 

I  wl.sh  this  Institute  had  been  established  a 
decade  ago  so  that  we  could  now  be  reaping 
Us  results 

I  share  the  President's  views  in  this 
iCL-ard  and  I  look  forward  to  tiic  con- 
tribution that  the  Urban  Institute  will 
make  m  solvin,^  uur  uiban  [Jiublems 

We  are  hard  at  work  on  these  problems 
now.  I  hope  the  institute  will  supplement 
our  elTuits. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  committed  to  a  brl:;ht  future  for 
urban  America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  President  Johnson, 
as  well  as  a  descnjitive  paper  on  the 
Urban  Inotitute,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  l)€ln«  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Text  "k    ihe   Kkmarks    'f  th.e  1'residfnt  at 

THE  Meeting  with  the  Board  '  r   Trustees 

OF  the  Urban   Institlte    .AfRii,  26.   1968 

I  am  happy  'o  welcome  \ou  to  the  Cabinet 
Room 

This  IS  an  exciting  day  for  the  Nation  an# 
tor  me 

You  have  launched  something  America  has 
needed  and  wanted  lor  a  long  time  It  is  a 
new  Urban  Institute  It  v^lll  promise  to  elve 
us  the  power  through  knowledge  to  lielp 
solve  the  problem  that  weighs  heavily  on  the 
hearts  and  minus  ni  all  of  us  — ihe  problem 
ot  the  American  city  and  Its  people. 

You  will  not  lay  a  single  brick  or  build 
a  single  house  But  the  wurk  the  Institute 
will  do — the  studies  and  the  evaluations  and 
the  free  and  searching  inquiries— will  build 
'he  strongest  loundation  upon  which  we  can 
renew  "ur  cities  and  irauslorm  the  lives  uf 
people 

We  know  today  only  how  much  we  do  not 
know  about  the  cities: 

Data  to  iniorm  our  decisions  is  weak  or 
missing. 

Urban  research  is  splintered  and  fragment- 
ed 

Relationships  between  Jobs  and  housing 
and  income  and  education  are  unclear. 

The  Urban  Institute  Is  an  Important  re- 
sponse to  this  knowledge  gap.'  It  wit;  lill 
.1  real  need  by: 

Bridging  the  gulf  between  the  lonely  .sch<i!- 
ar  in  search  of  truth  and  the  declslon-inaker 
m  .search  01  progress  through  eiiective  pro- 
i;rams 

Bringing  together  all  the  disciplines  need- 
ed— not  only  scientists  and  administrators, 
but  economists,  planners,  and  architects.  And 
it  win  get  them  to  work  together— In  cities. 
and  on  the  problems  of  cities. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  \iew  (f  urban  life 
and  seeking  to  understand  the  forces  that 
produce   c'ecay    as   well   as   growth. 

You  know  better  than  most  that  there  are 
no  overnight  remedies  to  the  problems  that 
formed  and  hardened  decades  ago 

But  we  are  moving — and  you  will  help  dis- 
pel The  darkness  that  remains  Some  day 
Ihe  light  will  shine  Of  that  I  .iin  sure.  The 
work  of  this  Institute  can  help  speed  the 
coming  of  that  day. 

.^s  \i'U  begin  your  venture,  let  me  offer 
these  suggestions: 

Your  research  must  be  01  the  highest  qual- 
ity  but  also  of   the   greatest   prac«*callty. 
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Your  otai  must  not  only  think  hard  about 
the  city,  but  work  amidst  the  presBsure  and 
conllU'tlng    forces    1.1    liic    in    the    city. 

Your  Nvork  must  be  to  distinguish  the  long 
r.uige  iroin  the  temporary,  the  real  iroiii 
the  Illusory 

.^bo\e  all  the  Institute  must  operate  in  a 
climate  of  mtellertuul  freedom  and  orga- 
nizational independence  The  search  for  truth 
must  be  uncompromising,  unhliadered  by 
partisan  (oloralloii  ir  blocked  by  conven- 
tmlial  wisdom. 

I  v\lsh  this  Institute  had  been  established 
a  necade  airo  so  that  we  could  now  be  reap- 
liii;  liA  results  But  now  you  have  begun  It. 
and  It  will  serve  us  in  the  years  ahead.  It 
Is  a  sound  Investment  In  the  future  of  our 
land 

The  Institute  was  .shaped  and  molded  by 
►rood  men  like  Kernilt  Gorden.  McGeorge 
Bundy.  Irwin  Miller.  Arjay  Miller.  Richard 
Neii&tadt.  Cyrus  Vance  and  Robert  Mc- 
Namar.i  They  worked  not  as  Democrats  or 
RepubllcanK — but  as  Americans. 

I  know  the  Institute  will  get  off  to  a  fast 
start  beoaiu^e  :,ou  have  made  a  wise  and  ex- 
cellent choice  for  Us  lirst  President.  Your 
.selection  of  William  Gorham.  one  of  the 
ablest  \oung  men  In  iiubllc  service  during  the 
l.i.st  I'lght  yeirs.  plciuses  nie. 

The  Institute  is  now  launched  and  chris- 
tened, and  I  wish  you  pood  luck  and  God- 
speed In  your  Journey  ahead. 

l'ROSPECT\:S      fOR      THE      URBAN      iNSTrTUTE 

In  his  March  14.  1967  Message  on  Urban 
and  Rural  Poverty,  President  Johnson  called 
for  the  esuibllshmeni  of  a  research  institute 
to  help  und  solutions  to  the  problems  and 
concerns    'if   our   clUes 

In  December.  President  Johnson  asked  sev- 
en dlstinpiushed  citizen.s  to  draft  a  charter 
for  the  Institute,  incorporte  it,  as  a  private. 
noM-proht  corporation,  select  a  Board  of 
Trustees  and  recommend  a  jiresldent  for  the 
Institute  Thl-s  p:inel  of  incorporators  in- 
cluded J  Irwin  ^Illler.  Chairman  of  Cummins 
Enttme  i-'ompany  who  chaired  the  group; 
McCieorse  Bundy.  President  of  the  Ford 
Koundauon;  Kermlt  Gordon.  President  of  the 
Brookitigs  Institution;  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
former. ;.•  -Secretary  of  Defense  and  now  Pres- 
ident of  the  International  Bank  lor  Recon- 
struction and  Development;  ArJay  Miller. 
Vice  Ch.ilnnan.  liie  Ford  Motor  Compr.ny; 
Richard  E.  Ncustadt.  Director  of  the  Kennedy 
Institute  of  Politics  Harv:ird  University;  and 
Cyrus  Vance.  lormtriy  Deputy  .Secretary  (jf 
Defenie  and  current. y  a  .New  York  .iVMraey. 

Tlie  ;ncorporators  have  completed  their 
work.  The  Institute  \va:.  incorporated  in  Del- 
aware L<n  April  2iui..  .ind  is  ready  to  begin 
operation.  They  have  elected  a  15-member 
Board  <  f  Trustees,  which  Jield  its  first  busi- 
ness meeim:.;  today,  before  visiting  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  the  Cabinet  Boom.  The 
Trustees  l.avc  elected  Mr.  .Ar.iay  Miller.  Vice 
Chairman  oi  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  as 
Chairman  of  T'.ic  Urban  Institute,  and  Mr. 
Willi.ini  Cijiham.  lormer  .^ssls^ant  Secretary 
of  HEW.  .;S  the  Institute's  first  President  and 
Cliie;  Exe  v.f.ve  OClctr.  Mr.  Gorham  served 
witii  the  HAND  CorporatKm.  and  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  01  Defense.  He  brings  to 
the  Institute  a  demonstrated  capacity  for 
leadership  and  creativity  :n  analyzing  com- 
plex public  problems. 

the  crisis  of  the  cities 
Cities  face  two  critical  sets  of  problems. 
First,  the  problems  resuitm.e  from  growth 
Itself  The  rapid  lucre. ise  in  concentration  of 
people  i.as  brought  air  pollution,  noise,  water 
pollution,  traltic  congestion  which  deteriorate 
the  quality  ot  tirb.m  life. 

But  these  problems  .-.re  overshadowed  by 
The  more  desperate  human  problems  of  the 
ur'>an  poor.  As  a.'Buent  and  rrUddle-inoome 
people  have  moved  to  the  suburbs,  the  poor 
have  crowded  into  center  cities.  Much  of 
the  central  city  population  is  poorly  edu- 
cated, miserably  housed,  inadequately  served 
bv  health  .ind  recreational  facilities,  under- 


employed, alienated  and  witliout  hope  Hitth 
(Time  rates  and  rioting  are  symptoms  of  the 
bitterness  and  alien  ition  of  the  urb.ai  pi^ir 

As  a  Nation  we  must  mobilize  our  best 
Intellectual  resources  to  .ittack  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city,  to  evaluate  the  elfective- 
ness  of  alternative  courses  of  action  and  to 
develop  workable  solutions.  The  Urban  I:i- 
stltule  Is  being  created  to  locus  that  ellort  .11 
our  highest  priority  social  jjroblem — the 
rules. 

The  Urban  Institute  will  ,-Tudy  the  prob- 
lems common  to  cities  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  can  be  bolved;  work  wllli  indi- 
vidual cities,  studying  their  particular  prob- 
lems, developing  ftrategies  lor  action  and 
providing  technical  assistance  in  carrying 
out  such  strategics;  pro\lde  continuing  in- 
dependent evaluation  of  Federal.  State,  local 
and  private  programs  aimed  at  meeting  urban 
problems;  provide  a  center  ol  knowledge 
about  city  problems,  action  programs,  ex- 
periments and  ettectlve  solutions  to  city 
jirobiems. 

thorough  and  continuing  studies  of 
urban  problems 

CommissionE  and  special  task  forces  often 
help  mobilize  existing  knowledge  about 
particular  problems,  but  go  out  of  existence 
too  soon  to  carry  out  in-depth  studies. 

The  Urban  Institute  will  liave  a  perma- 
nent existence  It  will  be  able  to  mobilize 
high-quality  talent  for  thorough  and  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  problems  conlront- 
ing  cities— unemployment  und  underem- 
ployment, poor  education,  substandard 
housing,  congestion  and  isolation  of  the 
urban  ghetto.  It  will  be  able  to  study  the 
interrelation  of  these  problems  and  work 
out  strategies  for  attacking  them.  It  will 
be  able  to  study  the  implications  of  alterna- 
tive employment  policies  for  housing  and 
'ransportatlon  or  the  Impact  ot  alternative 
housing   policies  on   education   needs. 

assistance  to  particular  cities 

The  Institute  will  work  in  and  with  indi- 
vidual cities,  bringing  together  a  variety  of 
talents  to  help  them  In  solving  their  prob- 
lems. It  is  expected  that  the  Institute  will 
establish  cooperative  centers  in  a  number 
ol  cities  where  Institute  staff  can  assist  city 
oificials  in  attacking  local  problems.  This 
relationship  should  have  a  triple  jjay  oil. 
'^olutions  for  particular  Itx-al  problems  1  e  g., 
how  to  get  maximum  benefit  trom  local 
school  facilities  in  meeting  the  recreation 
and  education  needs  of  a  whole  neighbor- 
iioodi.  development  of  experienced  teams 
of  analysis  who  will  continue  to  assist  city 
oflicials,  and  knovviedcte  that  cm  be  applied 
iruitfuUy  in  other  cities. 

IVALUATIo;,- 

In  response  to  urban  blitrnt  and  r.uinan 
misery,  the  Nation*  has  K-.unciied  more  than 
60  Federal  programs  spending  about  $22  bil- 
lion annually.  Many  oi  these  programs  :ire 
attempts  to  find  and  test  new  cilectlve  solu- 
tions to  persistent  jToblem.'-.  l-e,irninc  •rim 
these  programs  requires  niechianisms  '-itiier 
within  or  outside  government  for  ine:t-ur;ng 
their  effectiveness. 

The  Urban  Institute  v.ill  tmdertake  evalu- 
iitlon  of  major  proftrams — Federal,  local  ;ind 
private.  For  example  the  Institute  might  as- 
sist the  Federal  Clovernment  and  local  model 
cities  agencies  in  evaluating  and  comparing 
experiments  in  upgrading  slum  neishbor- 
hoods  through  the  efforts  (,i  the  residents 
themselves:  What  ;ire  the  critical  elements 
that  contributed  to  success  in  one  neighbor- 
hood and  failure  In  another.'  How  cin  we 
stimulate  repetition  of  successful  self-heip 
experiments  in  other  neighborhoods  and 
other  cities? 

A    C£NTEE    of    knowledge    AND   EXPERIENCE 

Finally,  The  Urban  Institute  will  assemble 
and  make  available  knowledge  about  city 
problems,  action  programs,  experiments,  and 
urban  studies  of  such  problems,  A  number  of 


promising  centers  for  urban  study  liave  lieen 
established  in  recent  years,  many  by  xmiver- 
silies  or  pn\.ite  charitable  grovips.  there  is 
mutual  beneni  to  be  gamed  by  suppleineiit- 
mg  these  individual  efforts  with  a  l.irge  na- 
tional institute  capable  ut  iJUUlnp  together 
the  bits  and  pieces  of  research  on  urban 
[iroblems  being  earned  on  throughout  the 
lounlry  and  relating  them  to  poluy  lornuila- 
iion  both  at  the  Federal  and  local  levels.  For 
example,  the  Institute  would  synthesize  Irom 
\  :iri(nis  local  studies  what  we  liave  learned 
.ihout  eiloctive  techniques  lor  leaching  im- 
oerprivileged  children  in  blighted  city  nelgh- 
oorh<iods  and  make  these  imdlngs  available 
To  all  cities. 

Ihe  Institute  is  not  a  substitute  for  action 
programs.  Programs  lor  bett.i»r  jobs,  educa- 
t-on.  housing,  and  health  are  underway  and 
must  go  lorward.  What  the  Institute  c:in  pro- 
vide Is  a  continuing  Independent  resource  lor 
ev:Uuating  such  programs  so  that  public  and 
private  money  can  be  translated  more  effec- 
tively into  results.  In  the  long  run  the  In- 
stitute will  provide  a  better  basis  for  action 
programs  through  m-depth  study  of  brtsic 
urban  jiroblems  and  researcii  and  evaluation 
of  Federal,  local,  and  private  jjrograms  aimed 
at  meeting  the  problems. 

The  Institute  will  provide  1  1  1  a  unique 
concentration  of  high  calibre  professional  tal- 
ent— scientists,  administrators  economlstB, 
city  planners,  operations  analysts,  archi- 
tects, engineers — devoted  to  real  and  imme- 
diate decisions  and  actions;  i2)  a  cnntinutty 
of  study  which  encourages  progress  by  build- 
ing on  the  results  of  previous  analysts;  and 
(3)  a  detachment  from  program  responsibil- 
ity wiiich  encourages  objective  analysis  and 
study  of  existing  government  policy. 

i'iie  new  Institute  will  be  support.ed  by 
^(jntr.icts  and  gratits  Willi  evera!  Federal 
.'Agencies,  including  the  Deijartnicnt  01  Hous- 
i.ig  and  Urban  Development  Dep.irinient  of 
Health.  Kduc.ilion.  and  Well. ire,  Dep'irtmrnt 
of  Labor,  Office  of  Economic  OpfKirtunlty. 
Department  of  Transportation,  .md  Depari- 
nient  01  Commerce.  The  level  ol  support  will 
be  about  .$5  million  lor  the  lirst  ye.ir  with 
growth  expected  to  be  ^10  .515  million  [ler 
year  as  the  Institute  develcips,  Tliis  will  in- 
clude support  Irom  pnv.if.e  loundilionE.  In 
addition,  early  in  the  life  of  ;iie  IiistiMite. 
individual  cities,  and  perhaps  .States  as  well, 
.'iiav  contract  lor  certain  services  or  studies 
meeting  i.he  mutual  needs  of  the  Institute 
and  the  citie.s  or  States. 

The  lie.idqu.'irters  of  The  Urban  Iiulitute 
will  be  in  W.ishington;  cltv  Urban  Itistitutp 
centers  =taffed  iointlv  by  the  Institute  and 
i'»cal  asc-ncios  will  be  established  in  a  number 
of  c:lies  over  the  next  several  years 

Members  of  tne  Board  of  Tr'astees  ol  tlie 
Inslit.itp  were  elected  by  the  seven-member 
p.inel  of  Incorpor.ilors.  'They  are:  ArJay  Mill- 
er. Chainiian;  Vice  Chairman.  The  Ford  Mo- 
t-)r  Co.mpany:  William  Gorham.  I'rrs:drtit  of 
The  Urban  Institute;  William  C  Friday.  Pres- 
ident University  ol  North  Carolina;  Euseie 
O.  Fubini.  Vice  President.  Internationa!  Busi- 
liCSS  Maciiines.  luc  ;  Wllllani  H  Hastie,  Jud'.'e. 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  lijr  the  :ird  Circuit; 
Kd^.ir  F.  Kaiser.  Chairman.  K.iiser  Industries. 
Inc.;  Edward  H.  Levi,  President.  Ihe  Univer- 
sity ''if  Chicago;  Bayless  A,  Manning,  Dean, 
St:tnford  University  School  of  Law;  Stanley 
M-ircu.^.  President.  N'eiman-.M.ircus:  Robrrt 
S.  McNamara.  President.  The  World  Bank; 
J.  Irwm  Miller.  Chairman.  Cummins  Engine 
Company,  Inc  ;  Charles  I..  .Schult?.e.  Senior 
Fellow.  The  Brookings  Institution;  Leon  H. 
Sullivan.  Chairman.  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization (enter  Phil.idclpiiia;  Cvnis  R. 
Vance.  Partner.  Law  firm  of  Simpson.  Thach- 
er  and  Kartlott.  New  York:  W:;l'.-:rv  M. 
Young.  Jr.  Executive  Director,  National 
Urban  League. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  ail  -"urrent  problems,  domestic 
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as  well  iis  Internattoiial,  every  Amei  loan 
knows  that  we  live  in  the  finest  country 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  that  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
cnn.sent  that  a  recent  interesting  and 
thouuht-provoking  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat.  In  Praise  of  the 
UTiired  States."  be  m.serted  at  this  point 
111  the  RicoRD 

Tliere  beinn  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

In  PnAtsr  iiF  T»lir  Unh-ed  States 

Who  will  i.ay  ^  good  wnrd  for  the  United 
Stiller  iif  Amerlc.i'' 

We  win  and  we  ire  sure  that  nearly  -ill 
Amerlcnn.s  wi:i  if  they  can  «et  the  mtrrophone 
awiiv  from  the  professional  hste  monajeri.  the 
political  opportunists  and  the  "Let's  All  Kick 
.■\merl>'a"  .Tnwd 

If  one  arrUed  In  America  from  i  foreign 
countrv  and  had  to  judge  the  worth  of  our 
nation  by  the  lutpourlnt's  of  mott  of  our  na- 
tional miis?azlnes.  a  good  share  of  the  tele- 
vision protrrnms  and  the  .senRatlon-seeklng 
.^etjment  of  the  press,  he  might  conclude  'hat 
we    im  hearted  ^tralght  for  hell  In  a  bucket 

As  we  see  It.  !t  Is  a  matter  of  perspective 
Tmo  manv   newscn-sters  .ind  writers  have  lost 
theirs     Thev    <*em    to    get    their    •klclts'   by 
puffing  up  th*"T«.-»tlon's  faults  to  the  exclusion 
of  nearly  everything  else 

Thev  ^Ive  unlimited  time  and  sfiace  In  their 
col'imiis  and  .>n  the  .ilr  w.nes  to  the  lialry 
creeps  and  the  hate  peddlers  until  thev  are 
nauseatlnglv  out  of  balance  fhey  are  '^Ick. 
anrl  thev  seem  to  want  to  get  sicker 

What  Is  all  this  ibonf  There  appears  to  b« 
an  undeclare<l  nntional  contest  to  see  who  can 
kuk  the  ITnited  States  the  hardest. 

If  thl=!  is  nor  so  why  have  r-ertaln  television 
networks  .ind  publlcatlrms  i'lven  "he  Stokely 
Carmlchaels.  the  Dr  "pocks  and  other  far-out 
radicals  such  .m  inordinate  amount  of  cov- 
•>r;i«e'' 

It  seems  that  every  time  Carmlchael  feels 
an  urge  for  >;edltlon  or  mayhem,  .■someone 
shoves  a  microphone  In  Ills  face  or  starts 
taking  notes. 

Have  those  gentlemen  with  a  nose  for 
garbage  not  been  largely  respon,«lble  for 
making  these  rap-America  radicals  national 
tlgrres'' 

The  venom  afrainst  the  United  States  falrlv 
OOZE'S  trom  certain  tv  ind  newspaper  person- 
alities These  armchair  generals  nlghtlv 
asked  Inaded  questions  of  selected  "experts" 
on  the  Vietnam  war  to  support  their  demand 
that  we  get  out  even  though  thev  havan't 
the  faintest  idea  how  we  could  do  so  with 
iionor  or  what  might  follow  .i  precipitous 
pullout. 

Most  of  <iuch  self-appointed  experts  on 
military  and  foreign  atfairs  would  be  horrt- 
rled  If  anvone  in  Washington  had  the  tad 
MKigment  to  follow  their  advice 

Small  wonder  the  American  people  are  con- 
fused about  the  war 

We  also  have  political  candidates  who 
would  sell  out  not  only  their  own  grand- 
mother but  the  United  States  as  well  for  a 
few  votes 

They  are  so  "hooked"  on  using  our  govern- 
ment as  a  punching  bag.  that  'i\ev  grin  like 
idiots  everv  time  they  are  getting  their  "en- 
joys." 

We  realize  the  country  Is  tmdergo'.nf  -\ 
'aatlonal  orgy  of  violence  and  crlnie,  that  its 
popularity  abroad  has  reached  an  all-time 
low  and  that  it  faces  an  awesome  'Challenge 
in  meeting  the  probienvs  that  seem  to  i-'on- 
front  it  on  all  sides. 

But  what  good  does  it  do  to  make  the 
worst  of  it? 

This  is  a  time  for  cool  heads  to  take  over 
from  rite  hotheads  It  is  an  occasion  for  loyal 
Americans  to  stand  against  this  sickening 
outpouring  of  venom,  to  make  a  .special  effort 
to  point  out  some  of  the  good  things  about 
.America 


Tilts  Is  a  time  to  take  otT  uur  coats  and  go 
to  work  to  solve  our  problems,  rather  than 
moan  incessantly  about  them. 

Instead  of  complaining  helplessly  about 
riots  in  the  ghettos.  Ilnd  uut  what  you  can 
do  to  help  the  great  majority  o!  non-rioting. 
responsible  Negroes,  who  must  live  In  these 
rotten  conditions,  .ichieve  a  better  life 

Try  gUIng  llie  President  your  support  In 
his  uli-out  search  for  peace  in  Vietnam — a 
peace  with  honor,  not  a  cover  U'T  retreat. 

We  happen  to  be  citizens  of  the  nation 
that  has  done  more  than  .my  other  In  the 
world  lor  the  caUAe  of  freedom  and 
demixracy. 

Anierlcuiis  liave  an  unmatched  record  lor 
sacruite  ■•n  the  battlefield,  for  generosity  in 
giving  tlieir  money  and  other  resources  to 
help  other  nations  withstand  aggression,  to 
reni<Un  iree 

Why  worry  when  Boris  Bolshevik  from 
Outer  .Monrovia  or  VulgarslaMa  screams  nntl- 
Americ.iiUsm  ' 

He  knows  .aid  >ou  know  tliat  were  it  not 
for  the  United  States  President  Charles  de 
OatUle  of  France  might  today  lie  making  his 
anti-.Amerlcan  .speeches  in  a  Nmzi  prisoii  and 
the  Communist  flag  might  well  be  flvuig  over 
Greece  and  who  knows  where  else  in  Europe'" 

Filipinos  today  might  be  bpeiikliig  Japa- 
nese and  Australians  might  t>e  eating  with 
chopsticlis  had  nut  American  men  fought  for 
freedom  in  World  War  II  .as  they  fought  in 
World  VVvtr  I  In  Korea,  mid  .is  they  ftght 
tod.iv   m  South   Vletn.im 

.Vo  wonder  we  feel  patriotic  .ind  couldn't 
care  less  if  bome  rum-dum  should  mumble 
something   inane   about    'super  patriotism." 

To  the  Uiuted  States  of  America  we  say, 
■  long  may  you  live"  To  the  soui-mouthed 
calamity  howlers,  we  sav.  "Nuts  to  you!" 


VETER.X.N  N'EWSM.W  I  K.WES  .STATE 
BUREAU 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  each 
Senator  and  Representative  maintains  a 
very  close  contact  with  the  press  of  his 
own  State  and  di.^trict  I  am  sure  we  all 
have  our  favorites,  and  there  are  those 
who  ha\e  made  a  very  definite  imprint 
on  the  affairs  of  our  State.  One  of  Mon- 
tana's finest  journalists  has  just  an- 
nounced that  he  will  be  lea\ing  the 
profession 

On  Sunday.  .April  L'l.  Thomas  E. 
Mooney  wrote  the  last  i>f  hi.s  weekly  col- 
umns entitled  "The  Statehouse  Scene  " 
Tom  Mooney  is  one  of  the  finest  writers, 
political  analysts  and  responsible  jour- 
nalists in  Montana  now,  and  has  been 
for  manv  years. 

Tom  Mooney  has  been  a  newsman  for 
some  33  years  and  knows  Montana  as  a 
reporter  and  columnist  He  knows  the 
issues  and  the  people  Politics  has  been 
his  specialty  and  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  individualistic,  and 
variety  of.  politics  that  we  iiave  in  Mon- 
tana Tom  Mooney  has  been  a  good 
friend  and  a  critic  when  he  felt  it  ap- 
propriate Hi.^  broad  knowledge  and  fair- 
ness have  been  outstanding  trademarks 
of  this  man's  career  in  the  newspaper 
business  The  readers  of  the  Lee  news- 
papers and  the  State  in  general  will  miss 
Tom  Moonev  My  only  hope  is  that  \K'i- 
haps,  at  .some  future  time,  he  will  return 
to  the  Montana  press 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record.  Tom 
Mooneys  last  column,  entitled  The  Last 
One  Is  the  Hardest.  '  published  in  the 
Helena  Independent  Record  of  .'\pril  '.21, 
1968 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tub   1>ast  One   Is  the  Hardest 
1  By  Thomas  E    Mooney) 

This  was  the  hardest  Statehouse  Scene  of 
all  to  write    It  is  the  last  one 

Not  egotistical  enough  to  believe  It  will 
make  any  great  difference  to  anyone  other 
than  the  party  of  the  first  part  it  .still  Is  a 
dlfflcult  thing  t^  say  goodby  to  friends  and 
readers  v.ho  have  been  so  kind  ever  since 
the  column  was  started  back  in   1962 

The  Statehouse  Scene  .ictiially  was  the 
brainchild  of  i  canny  -eteran  of  Montana 
newspaperdom  Walter  Nelson  of  the  Mon- 
t.iina  .standard  In  Butte  At  his  suggestion. 
It  was  prodviced  hrst  m  the  form  of  .in  occa- 
sional continuation  to  the  Standard  from 
the  Capitol  (iraduallv.  It  developed  Into  a 
weekly  feature  of  that  newsp.ipers  editorial 
pa;;e  on  Sundays 

-As  time  went  on  the  lormat  changed  and 
somewhere  .ilong  the  wav  It  wa.s  decided  the 
col'imn  would  ni.ike  regular  Suiidav  appear- 
.inces  in  all  the  Lee  Newspaper."-,  of  Montana. 

VARIED    reaction 

III  .ill  honesty,  it  must  be  reported  that 
reception  on  the  part  of  the  readers,  par- 
ticularly those  close  to  the  political  situation 
in  the  state,  has  been  varied 

Thankfully,  the  most  frequent  comment  to 
the  writer  hf.s  been  "I  rend  your  stuff  every 
Sunday.  I  don't  iilways  agree,  but  I  read  it." 

I  sav  "thankfully"  because  what  could  be 
worse  than  tii  turn  out  something  on  a 
weekly  basis  that  was  so  vapid  readers  could 
not  form  opinions  about  it? 

Comments  such  .is  that,  and  others,  iiave 
come  from  members  of  both  political  parties, 
from  those  in  state  government  who  liave 
been  mentioned  tor  sometimes  not  men- 
tioned i  .ind.  .liostlv  of  rill,  from  the  best 
supporters  anv  newsman  can  have,  the  people 
who  read  hl.s  .-tulT 

•stNcrRE  report 

There  have  been  sev«>ral  coals  in  writing 
such  .1  column  ElTorts  have  been  made  to  in- 
form. TO  provide  .in  opportunity  to  express 
opinion,  occasionally  to  predict,  but  alwavs 
to  t-'ive  the  reader  a  sincere  report  on  things 
that  might  be  overlooked  in  'he  rush  of 
dailv   news   reporting. 

Ccrt.iinlv  there  has  been  commentarv  Per- 
!>aps  not  the  deep,  penetrating  things  turned 
out  by  some  of  the  national  coluninlsts.  for 
exa.Tipie;  perhaps  nothing  of  a  great  moment, 
hut  It  least  an  honest  effort  to  provide  a 
newsman's    view    of    statehouse    iiappenlngs 

Tlie  word  statehouse'  Is  used  in  the 
broadest  sense — designed  to  encompass  any- 
thing of  timely  Interest  to  readers  about 
politics,  political  parties,  politlclar.r,  and  a 
variety  of  sidelights  not  only  on  state  gov- 
rrnment  but  i.n  Montana  In  its  entirety. 

PRIME    CONCERN 

rersonalitles.  of  course,  have  been  of  tirime 
lOti'^ern  Perhaps  along  the  way.  there  have 
been  some  stepped-on  toes.  Maybe  there  has 
been  too  much  enthusiasm  about  a  particu- 
lar person  or  cause.  Occasionally  there  have 
been  errors  Those  the  writer  regrets  the 
most  Ne-.er  ha\e  they  beer  written  know- 
ingly nor  has  ax  effort  ever  been  made  to 
present  the  commentary  in  any  but  a  sin- 
cere manner,  except  for  an  occasional  lapse 
into  what  probably  was  pretty  weak  humor 
.Always  an  effort  has  been  made  to  expound 
personal  integrity 

Writing  a  column  Is  enjovable  for  a  news- 
man On  rare  occasions,  when  the  material 
at  hand  doesn't  seem  to  measure  up  to  the 
quality  level  desired,  it  can  be  exasperating. 

HOm    OF    CHALLFNCE 

B',.it  times  change  Comes  '.he  iiour  when 
challenge  must  be  met  and  personal  de- 
cisions made,  a  time  when  hindsight  would 
be  valuable  but   only   foresight   is  available. 

Such   a   time  came  during  the  past  week. 


Developments  have  been  fully  recorded  by 
bretliren  of  the  news  media — so  this  Is  the 
nnul  Statehouse  Scene.  Perhaps  some  read- 
ers V.VA  nUss  It.  They,  and  the  editors  whose 
coun.sel  has  been  .ippreclated.  are  recipients 
of  personal  thanks  But  the  typewriter  will 
not  be  stilled   jvist  convened  to  another  task. 


GOVERNMr-.N'T   MUST    FIRST   PUT   A 
STC  P    T(J      •  ni-RN.    BABY,    BURN" 
BKFORE      IT      CAN      SUCCEED     IN 
BUILD.     BROTHER.     BUILD" 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  \'i;  yinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident recently  in  a  ^-tatcment  in  this 
Cliaiiiber  I  delcnded  the  remarKs  of 
Mayor  Richard  Daley,  of  Chicago,  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  lorce  in  apprehending 
criminals.  I  .said  then  that  Mayor  Daley 
was  .-imply  stating  the  law  in  ordering 
the  police  to  .^hoot  escaping  felons  in  ar- 
.son  and  looting  cases  during  rioting  if 
all  either  means  of  apprehending  them 
proved  of  no  avail. 

Others.  I  am  ulad  tn  .say.  have  also 
taki  n  the  i)osition  that  Mayor  Daley  was 
not  tnunciatir.g  .some  vin-.Amcrican  con- 
cept 111  his  t'llort.s  to  ijrevenl  wanton  de- 
struction and  insurrection  by  .senseless 
mobs.  It  lias  been  my  observation  that, 
when  the  criminal  element  is  on  notice 
that  deadly  torce.  if  necessary,  will  be 
used  to  enforce  the  law,  (.rime  is  much 
less  likely  to  occur. 

The  opposite  side  of  ilie  coin  is  found 
m  stairments  t;y  \ariou.s  and  sundry 
public  otlicials  that  i)oliccmen  will  be 
"le.stiained"  m  dealiivj  with  arsonists 
and  looter.s.  Such  statements  can  only 
-sei've  as  open  invitations  for  those  adults 
who  would  dcstioy  the  property  and  lives 
of  innocent  citizens.  I  regret  to  say  that 
such  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
the  criminal  element  by  the  statements 
of  some  (ifHciaLs  m  high  positions,  if  in- 
advertently, in  the  District  of  Coltimbia. 

It  is  for  this  icason  that  I  found  the 
col'imn  m  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  on  April  28  of 
especial  interest.  Entitled  "Daley's  Un- 
expected 'Burst  of  Unernng  Wisdom.'  " 
it  makes  the  !)oint  that  the  coimtry  is 
faced  with  nothing  less  an  insurrection, 
and  that  the  use  of  maximum  force 
should  not  be  withheld  if  necessary  to 
meet  such  a  threat 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Hecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

D^LEY  s     Une\pfc:kd       Burst    of    1.'nerring 

Wisdom  " 

I  By  Ja.niL's  ,!.  KUp. . trick  i 

Detroit.  Mich.-  -Two  weeks  ago.  Chicago's 
Mayor  Daley  looked  into  Ins  lieart  of  Jiearts, 
.iiid  gave  voice  lo  the  terrible  truth  he  saw 
there.  Arsonists,  lie  .s.ud.  are  murderers;  po- 
lice who  catcli  them  In  the  act  should  .shoot 
to  kill. 

It  is  not  olten  that  ijohticians  commit 
truth  la  tile  l.rst  degree,  thit.  Is  a  grievous 
oiTense  for  a  man  in  public  life,  and  for  his 
candor  Mayor  Daley  ti.is  suffered  grievous 
abuse  Tlie  liberal  bleeding-hearts,  having 
long  ago  lost  Bull  Conner  and  wearied  of 
iieorge  Wallace,  -seized  upon  His  Honor  with 
howls  of  exultant  fury.  'They  pummeled  him 
.so  brutally  that  the  Ma\or  cried  uncle,  apo!- 
igized  for  his  stat-ement.  and  crept  back  to 
the  caves  of  circumlocution. 

Well,  he  was  on  the  right  track  for  first 
time.   What  Mayor  Daiey   '.vas  .saying,  in  ills 


burst  of  unerring  wisdom,  ib  tli:,t  persons 
charged  witli  enforcement  of  law  nuisi  use 
force  to  deter  us  willful  violation  Wlien  one 
IS  laced  with  a  hot-eyed  t:ger.  run  amok  and 
poised  to  spring,  it  is  useless  ;o  mew  kitcy- 
kitty.  Eitlicr  we  Iree  our  cities  ol  the  peril 
of  lirebug  beasts  of  prey,  or  we  live  enslaved 
to  fe.ir    Appeasement  will  get  us  nowhere. 

In  his  recommendation  lor  use  of  de.tdly 
force  -Mayor  Daley  was  not  speaking  of  mere 
arrests  lor  disorderly  conduct.  He  was  not 
talking  o I  tile  noUT  vklio  aot..^  irom  jvi.ssionate 
impulse  or  ironi  mob  ront.igioii.  He  v,.is, 
speaking  of  tlie  ursonist  whose  premediUited 
acts  embrace  the  bottle,  the  t;usollnc.  he 
luse.  Sucli  a  person  i.s  not  bent  on  \oiu;p.uice; 
lUs  purpose  is  not  eve;,  to  steal:  liis  nbjtH^t 
IS  blind  destruction,  .iiid  lie  is  iiidilterent  to 
the  death   or   loss   he   may   mtlic!    mi  others. 

Here  m  Detroit,  one  is  told.  Mayor  Daley's 
bold  statement  was  greeted  wltii  r  )using  ap- 
plau-se.  by  white  and  black  .liike  Dvtroit  is 
sick  of  riots,  sick  oi  lootmc.  .-ick  oi  burn- 
ing. In  shops,  hotel  lobbies,  barber  .shops, 
men  talk  freely  of  a  reversion  to  vleilante  law. 
A  middle-age  Negro  porter  is  profanely  sold 
'in  tlie  Daley  approacli.  His  own  lodgings  were 
burned  .lUt  a  year  ago:  now  his  -lister.  ;i 
laundry  worker,  is  out  uf  work  as  ;i  result 
of  tlie  latest  destruction.  He  is  bitter  tow.ird 
Uie  .irsonlsts,  "Tlicy're  not  my  brotliers"  l.e 
s.iys.  "They're  not  .iiiybody's  brothers 

Mayor  Daley's  critics  say  that  shooting 
begets  sliootmg;  :f  police  use  de:idly  force. 
It  is  s.ud.  rioters  will  respond  ui  kind.  Lives 
will  be  lost.  Passions  will  be  lurther  in- 
flamed .md  race  tensions  made  worse.  As  a 
consequence,  property  d.un.'ge  nught  be 
even  itreater  but  the  iriMc.^  :ire  i:Oi  much 
concerned  with  prc/perty  ci.itnace  .After  ;ill, 
goes  tiie  refrain,  liuman  riglits  are  worth 
more  than  property  ntthts. 

This  line  of  reasoning  fails  to  convince, 
Tlie  frightful  events  of  Palm  Sunday  weekend 
make  it  evident  that  the  t.'nlted  .'-t.ites  must 
grapple  with  an  Intolerable  solution  liere 
at  lioine.  Nothing  like  it  hat  happened  In  our 
liistory.  This  is  insurrection:  it  is  .i  form  of 
gucrrill.i  warfare  In  war.  men  (!ie  It  is  the 
awful  sacrifice  society  must  pay  for  its  own 
preservation:  If  arsonists  do  not  wl.sh  to  risk 
l>eing  killed,  tliey  can  dispel  the  ri.sk  in  ,in 
inst.uit:  They  can  stop  being  arsonists.  It 
seems  little  enous,'h  to  ;,sk.  .Just  don't  ijurn 
the  building. 

And  if  the  talk  is  to  lie  of  conflicting 
"rights."  we  ought  to  keep  it  firmly  in  mind 
that  property  rights  .ire  the  oldest  of  all 
liuman  r.ghts  The  right  of  a  m.in  ;o  peace- 
ful possession  of  his  jToperty  .mtedates  all 
other  civil  rights,  Oov^.-iinients  nre  instituted 
among  men  to  keep  these  rights  secure.  It  Is 
a  topsy-turvy  kind  of  madness  to  suggest 
that  law-abid'iig  men  ,-nould  .  ubmit  to 
arsonists  and  looters. 

trranted.  "deadly  force'  .ilone  wiil  not 
suffice  The  root  causes  of  this  i;isurrect:on 
-.vin  not  yield  to  gunfire,  F.veryo!:c  knov.s 
iliat.  A  massive  task  of  reconciliation  and  re- 
construction awaits  us.  But  the  re.storatlon 
of  jiublic  order  comes  first.  Not  tintil  we  put 
an  end  to  "burn.  baby.  Ijurn."  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  succeed  in  "build,  brothers    ijuild  " 


IS  THE  FOREIGN   SERVICE  LOSING 
ITS    BEST    YOUNG    OFFICERS? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  spite,  per- 
haps because,  of  several  ma.ior  structural 
changes  in  the  last  20  years,  there  con- 
tinues to  exist  a  severe  morale  problem 
in  the  Foreign  Office  Service  Corps  of 
the  State  Department.  The  seriousness  of 
the  crisis  is  reflected  in  the  steady  stream 
of  officers  resigning  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Charles  W.  Yost,  an  old  and  good 
friend  who  after  once  resigning  from  the 
corps,  returned  to  a  brilliant  Foreign 
Service  career,  recently  had  an  excellent 


letter  on  this  .subject  printed  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Journal.  His  letter  not  only 
supports  those  who  clearly  see  a  need  for 
reform  in  the  administrative  procedures 
in  the  Department,  but  it  also  clearly 
outlines  a  specific  list  on  improvements 
to  be  implemented.  In  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Yost's  propo.sal  will  be  widely  read  and 
acted  upon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  reprinted  i:i  the  REconD. 

There  being  no  ob.iectiun.  the  letti-r 
was  ordered  to  be  ijrinied  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.A.MBAs.sADOR    Yost    cjn     i  iik    KSO 

I  read  Willi  interest  and  concern  the  .;r- 
ticlB  "Is  tlie  Foreign  Service  Losing  lUs  Best 
Young  Officers'  in  t!ie  February  Journal, 
written  iiy  two  young  FSO's  Its  coiirlusion — 
that  tlie  Service  is  indeed  losing  many  of  iu; 
best  alter  only  tliree  or  lour  ',e.irt  aiid  that 
the  primary  roa.sons  cited  are  "work  lacked 
.inticipated  challence"  :.nd  "dls.satlslaction 
with  personnel  system"  -corresponds  to  my 
own  cxpeneiicc  with  many  iiromlsing  >oung 
officers  who  iiiher  resigned  or  dispiritedly 
.iccoinniodiitea   iheniselves  to   these   iriistra- 

tlullS. 

I  was  pariK'ulurly  interested,  lirst.  be- 
cause 1  once  resigned  irom  the  Service  lor 
these  very  reasons  iln  1933 1  and.  second, 
because  I  liave  a  son  who  is  considering 
whetlicr  or  not  to  <  nter  the  .service. 

There  i.s  i.-f  course,  no  reason  whaUoever, 
in  tills  age  when  the  United  .States  conducts 
loreign  reiiitions  of  t!ie  greatest  significance 
and  diversity  all  over  the  world,  why  the 
work  oi  Us  Foreign  Service,  even  the  most 
Junior  officers  oi  that  Service,  should  lack 
I'haiieiiGe.  .Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  its 
Iiersonnei  system,  complex  as  are  tlie  prob- 
lems It.,  conironts.  stiould  be.  or  should  seem, 
bureaucratic,  unresponsive  .;nd  ununugina- 
tive.  I  reentered  the  Department  .md  even- 
tually the  Service  and  thereafter  (njoyed 
more  than  thirty  years  of  liighly  satislving 
and  re'A'araing  txpenence.  I  so  inform  my 
son  and  others  iisking  my  <;pinion.  On  the 
other  liand.  tliere  has  been  and  remains  -i 
trrcat  deal  of  truth  in  the  criticisms  quoted 
in  the  Journal  article. 

F'ir^t.  while  it  is  liesirable  ihat  voting 
FSO's  Ijecome  aequi-.inted  lo  ome  ocgree 
with  as  many  phases  as  possible  of  the  work 
of  emb.ussle.s  and  consulates,  and  iience  that 
thev  he  rotated  Irom  ..ne  function  to  an- 
I'tlicr.  it  1.-.  ridiculous  and  often  f.it.il  to  keep 
ambitious.  hlL'hly  (jualified  .ind  lilghly  edu- 
.  ated  \ouiig  men  and  women,  who  liave 
chosen  the  .service  as  their  r.ireer  because  of 
its  political  and  economic  opportunities, 
pinned  down  lor  any  lenglli  of  time  to  es- 
sentially ileric.il  work  in  Lonsular  and  .lU- 
ministrative  sections  I  .--osiBned  because  I 
'.vas  led  up  witn  three  yt.irs  oi  tnis  sort  ui 
work  and  saw  no  jirospect  of  clianging  it 
.-■-■on.  Many  withers  iiave  done  likewise 

1  shall  not  rehash  here  the  .irgunients  (<! 
the  past  45  ye.irs  in  which  the  words  "democ- 
racy "  and  "equality"  have  been  misused 
to  lump  all  the  aspects  ol  Foreign  .service 
work  logetiier  and  to  insist  that  those  burn- 
ing with  a  Liudable  xeal  to  help  formulate 
and  execute  the  loreign  policy  ot  the  United 
States  should  spend  years  issuing  visas,  mak- 
ing up  payrolls  and  running  motor  jjooIs  All 
Iif  these  latter  tasks  have  to  ije  done  but  they 
<io  not  iieed  to  be  done  by  MA's  and  PhD's. 
or  even  by  .^B's,  People  qualified  to  do  tnem 
and  respected  and  (umpensatcd  '.•~r  doing 
them  should  be  separatelv  recruited,  locallv 
lasoiar  fus  possible,  at  lionie  when  necessary. 

In  the  second  Jilace.  tilrticult  as  it  is  to  'ip- 
erate  an  effective  personnel  system  t.hat  em- 
braces the  globe,  other  governments  .ind 
many  great  corpor.iticns  do  so.  As  far  a^  the 
well-ijeing  ,tnd  morale  of  junior  officers  i.s 
concerned,  wiiat  is  required  are  primarily 
three  elemenus. 

The  first  is  the  one  we  have  already  men- 
tioned— access  t^i  luterestitig  and  important 
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as  well  as  iiueniatlor.al.  even,-  American 
knows  that  we  live  in  the  finest  country 
:he  world  has  ever  known. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  recent  interestine  and 
thouk'ht-provokins;  editorial  from  the  St 
Louis  Olnbe  Democrat.  In  Praise  of  the 
United  States."  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

In  Pkmse  or  Ti(«  ITNircn  Statis 
Who  win  ^ny  a  (?ood  w  tcI  for  the  United 
Stntcs  nf  Amerlci' 

We  vB-tll  «nd  we  are  sure  that  nearly  nil 
.\merlcan.5  wIM  If  they  can  (?et  the  ml-  rophone 
.iw.iv  from  the  professional  h.ite  monsrerR  the 
polltlral  opportunist*  and  the  Lets  All  Klclc 
-■Vmerira"  :r"WCl 

If  line  -irrlved  m  Amerlc.t  frnm  i  foreign 
"iintry  .ind  \\a<\  ti>  Judge  :he  worth  .'f  our 
nation  hy  the  >iitpoiirlnKs  of  mot-t  of  ovir  na- 
ttonni  majfazlnes.  a  good  ?;hare  of  the  tele- 
vision pro«{Tfim."i  ivnd  the  sensation-seeking 
segment  >'f  *he  press,  he  might  conclude  that 
we  ire  neiided  >tralght  fi>r  hell  In  ii  bvicltet 
As  we  see  It.  It  Is  a  matter  of  porsperrive 
T'lo  many  nrWsc.usters  md  writers  have  lost 
theirs  Ther  «;*em  to  get  their  '  kirks'  by 
puffing  lip  the  n.illon's  fatilts  to  the  excliwlon 
of  iienrlv  everything  el&e 

Tliev  i,'lve  unlimited  time  md  space  in  tteir 
colimns  .md  <n  the  ilr  w.ives  to  the  hjilry 
creeps  ind  the  hate  fjeddle-^  until  they  are 
aausejitlnglv  ntit  of  balance  They  .ire  sick, 
und  thev  seem  to  want  to  get  sicker 

What  Is  .ill  this  ibout"  There  .ippears  to  be 
!in  undeclared  n.itlonal  ronte«r  to  see  who  can 
kick  the  trmted  States  the  hardest. 

If  this  Is  nr.t  so  why  have  i-ertaln  televlllon 
networks  ind  publications  cUeri  the  stofcely 
C.-vrmlchaels,  the  Dr.  .specks  .md  other  far-out 
radicals  such  an  Inordlnnte  .im">unt  of  oot- 
prsge'' 

It  seems  that  every  time  Carmlchael  ftels 
an  urge  for  sedition  or  mayhem,  someone 
shoves  .1  microphone  In  his  face  or  starts 
talcing  notes. 

Have  those  g?ntlemen  with  a  nose  for 
gartiage  not  been  largely  responsible  for 
making  these  rao-America  radicals  national 
tlgrri>^ ' 

The  venom  against  the  United  States  fairly 
cKK^os  from  ■erTain  tv  und  newspaper  person- 
alities These  irmchalr  generals  nightly 
asked  'oaded  questions  of  selected  "experts" 
on  the  Vietnam  war  'o  support  their  flemnnd 
th,-it  we  get  "tit  even  though  they  haven't 
the  faintest  idea  how  we  could  do  so  mih. 
honor  or  what  mlfht  follow  a  precipitous 
puilout 

Most  of  such  self-appointed  experts  on 
military  and  foreign  affairs  would  V.e  hprrl- 
ried  If  .anyone  in  Washington  had  the  bad 
'udgment  to  follow  their  ad\lce 

Smai:  wonder  the  American  people  are  ton- 
fused  about  the  war. 

We  also  have  political  candidates  who 
would  sell  out  not  only  their  '>wn  grand- 
mother but  the  United  States  is  well  for  a 
few  votes 

They  are  so  "hooked"  on  using  our  govern- 
ment as  a  punching  bag,  that  they  grin  like 
Idiots  every  time  they  are  getting  their  "en- 
Joys." 

We  realize  the  country  Is  undergoing  a 
uatlonal  '>rgv  of  violence  and  crime  that  Its 
p)opu!arlty  abroad  has  reached  an  all-time 
low  and  that  !t  face?  an  awesome  rhallenge 
in  meeting  the  problems  that  seem  to  con- 
front It  on  all  sides. 

But  what  good  does  it  do  to  make  the 
worst  of  It? 

This  IS  a  time  for  cool  heads  to  take  over 
from  the  hotheads  It  Is  an  occasion  for  loyal 
Americans  to  stand  against  this  sickening 
outpouring  of  venom,  to  make  a  special  efTort 
to  point  out  some  of  the  good  things  about 
America 


This  U  a  time  to  take  off  our  coats  and  go 
to  Work  to  solve  our  problems,  rather  than 
moan  incessantly  about   Ihem. 

Initead  of  complaining  helplfssly  about 
riots  m  the  ghettos,  nnd  out  what  you  ran 
ao  to  help  the  great  majority  ot  non-rioting, 
responsible  Negroes,  who  niust  live  In  these 
rotten  conditions,  achieve  .i  better  life 

Try  giving  the  President  >our  support  In 
his  ull-out  search  tor  peace  in  Vietnam— a 
pence  wlUi  honor,  not  a  cover  lor  retreat 

We  luippen  to  be  citizens  of  the  nation 
that  li*s  done  more  than  any  other  In  the 
world  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Uenvocracy. 

Americans  have  an  iiumaU-hed  record  lor 
sacrinte  on  the  batUefleld.  lor  h'eneroslty  in 
giving  their  money  and  i<ther  resources  to 
help  other  nations  withstand  aggression,  to 
reni-Un  Irce 

Why  worry  when  Boris  Bolshevik  from 
Outer  Monrovia  or  VulgarslnvU  screams  anti- 
.\merio.inlsm' 

He  Knows  -ind  you  know  that  were  it  not 
for  the  UiUled  States  President  Ch.irles  de 
Oaui;e  it  France  might  today  he  making  his 
.inti-Amerlcan  j-peeches  in  .i  Nazi  prison  and 
the  Communist  fliv?  might  well  be  flying  over 
tfreece  and  who  knows  where  else  In  EuropeV 

Filipinos  t*xlay  might  b»  speaking  Japa- 
nese and  Australians  might  be  eating  with 
chopsticks  had  not  Amerli-an  men  fought  for 
freedom  in  World  War  II.  is  rhey  fought  in 
World  W«r  I  in  Korea,  and  is  they  fight 
today  m  South   Vietnam 

No  wonder  we  feel  patriotic  ,ind  couldn't 
i-«re  less  If  some  rum-dum  should  mumble 
something   Inane   at>out     super   patriotism" 

To  the  UiUted  .States  of   .^merua   we  say. 
long  may  you  live'    To  the  sour-mouthed 
oaiamltv  howlers,  we  »«y.  "Nuts  to  you!  " 


VETFR.\.\  NF.W.-^N'  \N  I  K.WF?  .-TATE 
Hl'HF.M' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  each 
Senator  and  Representative  maintains  a 
verv  close  contact  with  the  press  of  his 
own  State  and  d'.strict  I  am  .sure  we  all 
have  our  favorites,  and  there  are  those 
who  have  made  a  very  definite  imprint 
on  the  affairs  of  our  State  One  of  Mon- 
tana's tinest  Journalists  lias  just  an- 
nounced that  lie  will  be  leaving  the 
profession 

On  Sunday.  .April  'Jl.  Thomas  E. 
Moonev  wro'.e  the  last  oi  his  weekly  col- 
umns entitled  "The  Statehouse  Scene." 
Tom  Moonev  is  one  of  the  finest  writers. 
political  analysts,  and  responsible  jour- 
nalists in  Montana  now.  and  has  been 
for  many  years 

Tom  Moonev  has  been  a  newsman  for 
some  33  years  and  knows  Montana  as  a 
reporter  and  columnist  He  knows  the 
issues  and  the  people.  Politics  has  been 
his  specialty  and  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  induidualistic,  and 
variety  of,  politics  that  we  liave  in  Mon- 
tana Tom  Mooney  has  been  a  good 
friend  and  a  critic  when  he  felt  it  ap- 
propriate Hi.«  broad  knowledge  and  fair- 
ness have  been  outstanding  trademarKs 
of  this  mans  career  in  the  newspaper 
business.  The  readers  of  the  Lee  news- 
papers and  the  State  in  general  will  miss 
Tom  Mooney  My  only  hope  is  that  per- 
haps, at  .some  future  time,  he  will  return 
to  the  Montana  pre.ss 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record,  Tom 
Mooneys  last  column,  entitled  "The  Last 
One  Is  the  Hardest."'  publushed  in  the 
Helena  Independent  Record  of  April  21. 
1968 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  (irdcred  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  ;ollows: 

The  Last  One  Is  the  Hardest 
I  By  Thomas  E    Mooney) 

This  was  the  hardest  Statehouse  Scene  of 
all   to  write    It  Is  the  last  one 

Not  egotistical  enough  to  believe  It  will 
make  .iny  great  ditTercnce  to  ;inyone  other 
than  the  party  of  the  tirst  part,  it  .still  Is  a 
difficult  thing  to  say  goodby  to  friends  and 
readers  who  have  been  so  kind  ever  since 
the  column  was  started  back  in   1962. 

The  Statehouse  .Scene  actually  was  the 
brainchild  of  .i  canny  •. eteran  (/f  Montana 
newspaperdom  Walter  Nelson  of  the  Mon- 
tana standard  in  Butte  At  his  suggestion. 
It  was  produced  nrst  in  the  form  of  ..n  occa- 
sional ronttnuatioii  to  the  St-mdard  from 
the  Capitol  Cirwduallv.  it  developed  into  a 
weekly  feature  of  that  newsp.ipers  editorial 
pa?e  on  Sundays 

As  time  went  on  the  format  changed  and 
somewhere  along  the  way  It  wa.s  decided  the 
col'imn  would  make  regular  Sunday  .ippear- 
.inces  in  all  the  Lee  Newspapers  of  Montana. 

V  fRIF.D    REACTION 

In  ..11  honesty,  it  must  be  reported  that 
reception  on  the  part  of  the  readers,  par- 
ticularly those  close  to  the  political  situation 
m  the  state    h.is  been  varied 

Thankfully,  the  most  frequent  comment  to 
the  writer  h.-.s  been;  "I  rend  your  .siutl  every 
Sunday.  1  don't  .ilways  .igree    but  I  read  It." 

I  .say  "thankfullv"  because  \«,hat  could  be 
worse  than  to  turn  out  something  on  a 
weekly  basis  that  was  so  vapid  readers  could 
not  form  opinions  about  If.' 

Comments  such  .,s  that,  and  others,  have 
come  from  members  of  both  political  parties. 
from  those  in  state  government  who  have 
'■•een  mentioned  lor  sometimes  not  men- 
•loncdi  and.  niostlv  of  all.  from  the  best 
supporters  aiiv  newsman  can  have,  the  people 
who  read  his  stufi 

siNrmr  report 

There  have  been  sevral  goals  in  wrr:ng 
such  .1  column  EfTorts  have  been  made  to  In- 
form, to  provide  m  opportunity  to  express 
I'plnlon,  occasionally  to  predict,  but  alwavs 
to  give  the  reader  a  sincere  report  on  things 
that  might  be  overlooked  In  the  rush  of 
dallv   news   reporting. 

Certainly  there  has  been  commentary  Per- 
haps not  the  deep,  penetrating  things  turned 
out  by  some  of  the  national  columnists,  for 
example:  perhaps  nothing  of  a  great  moment, 
but  at  least  an  honest  effort  to  provide  a 
newsman's    \lew    cf    statehouse    happenings. 

The  word  "statehouse"  Is  used  in  the 
broadest  sense— designed  to  encompass  any- 
thing of  timely  interest  to  readers  about 
politics,  political  parties,  politicians  and  a 
v.irlety  of  sidelights  not  only  on  state  gov- 
ernment but  ..n  Montana  in  Its  i^ntirety. 

PRIME    CONCERN 

Personalities,  of  course,  have  been  of  prime 
coni'prn  Perhaps  along  the  way.  there  have 
been  some  i-tepped-on  toes.  Maybe  there  has 
been  too  much  en'huslasm  ,-ibout  a  partlcu- 
\.\r  person  or  cause.  Occasionally  there  l.ave 
been  errors  Those  the  writer  regr^'s  the 
most  Never  have  they  been  wrl'ten  know- 
ingly nor  has  an  effort  ever  been  made  to 
present  the  comment.axy  In  any  but  a  sin- 
cere manner  except  f'^r  an  occasional  lapse 
into  what  probably  was  pretty  weak  humor. 
.Always  an  effort  has  been  made  to  expound 
personal  integrity 

Writing  a  column  Is  enjovable  for  a  news- 
man On  rare  occasions,  when  the  material 
at  hand  doesn't  seem  to  measure  up  to  the 
quality  level  desired,  it  can  be  exasperating. 

HOt-Tl    OP    CHALLENGE 

But  times  change  Comes  the  hour  when 
challenge  must  be  met  and  personal  de- 
cisions made,  a  time  when  hindsight  would 
be  '.aluable  but   only   foresight    is   available. 

Such   a   time  came  during  the   pa-st  week. 
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Development,<;  have  been  fully  recorded  by 
brethren  ot  the  news  media — so  this  Is  the 
nnul  statehouse  .scene.  Perhaps  some  read- 
ers wll!  miss  it.  TTiey,  and  the  editors  whose 
counsel  has  been  .ipprecialed,  are  recipients 
of  persiinal  thanks  But  the  typewriter  will 
not  be  stilled,  just  converted  to  another  task. 


GOVFRNMI-.N'T  MUST  FIRST  PUT  A 
ST(,P  TO  'BIRN.  BABY,  BURN" 
BKFORK  IT  CAN'  SUCCEED  IN 
•  lUILU,     BROTHER.     BUILD" 

M:-  BYRD  ol  West  Viruinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident roceiUly  in  a  .-taloment  in  this 
Chamber  I  dclended  the  remarKs  of 
Mayor  Richard  Daley,  of  Chicago,  rela- 
tive to  the  ii.se  ut  loicc  m  apprehending 
criminals.  I  .said  th(?n  that  Mayor  Daley 
was  .-imply  statiiiL:  the  law  in  ordering 
the  police  to  shoot  escaping  felons  in  ar- 
.son  and  looting  cases  during  rioting  if 
all  othci  means  of  apprehending  them 
proved  of  no  avail. 

Others.  I  am  ulad  to  say,  have  also 
takt  n  thi^  po.sition  that  Mayor  Daley  was 
not  enunciatir.u  .some  iin-.Amencan  con- 
cept in  his  cllorts  to  ineveni  wanton  de- 
struction and  insurrection  by  .senseless 
mobs.  It  has  been  my  observation  that, 
when  the  criminal  element  is  on  notice 
that  deadly  lorce.  if  iiecossary,  will  be 
used  to  enforce  the  law,  tnme  is  much 
less  likely  to  occur. 

The  opposite  .side  of  the  coin  is  found 
in  statements  by  various  and  sundo' 
public  otiicials  that  ))oliccmen  will  be 
•'le.stiamod '  m  riealinu  with  arsonists 
and  looters.  Such  statements  can  only 
serve  as  open  invitations  for  those  adults 
who  would  destroy  the  property  and  lives 
of  innocent  citizens.  I  rceret  to  say  that 
such  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
the  criminal  element  by  the  statements 
of  some  (ifllcials  m  high  ijositions.  If  in- 
advertently, in  the  Di.';trict  of  Columbia. 

It  is  for  this  icason  that  I  found  the 
column  m  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  on  April  28  of 
especial  interest.  Entitled  "Daley's  Un- 
expected 'Burst  of  Unerring  Wisdom,'  " 
it  makes  the  point  that  the  coimtry  is 
faced  with  nothing  loss  an  insurrection, 
and  that  the  use  of  maximum  force 
should  not  be  withheld  if  necessary  to 
meet  such  a  threat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  ;n  the  Record. 

Th.ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
DvLEYs     L'.-.e\pfc:ed       Run^r    of     L'nerp.ing 

WLbDOM" 

i  By  James  J.  Kilp.. trick) 
Detroit.  Micii--Two  weeks  ago,  Chicago's 
Mayor  Daley  looked  into  his  hear:;  of  hearts, 
.ind  gave  voice  to  the  t«rnble  truth  he  saw 
there.  .Arsonists,  he  s.ild.  are  murderers:  po- 
lice who  catch  them  in  '.he  act  should  shoot 
t,i  kill. 

It  is  not  oiten  that  politicians  comnut 
truth  111  the  t.rst  degree,  this  is  a  grievous 
offense  for  a  :nan  in  public  life,  and  lor  his 
candor  Mayor  Daley  has  .suffered  grievous 
.ibuse  The  liberal  bleeding-heart.';,  liaving 
long  ago  lost  Bull  Conner  and  wearied  of 
Cteorge  Wallace,  seized  upon  His  Honor  with 
howls  of  exultant  fury.  They  pummeled  him 
so  brutally  that  the  M.iyor  cried  uncle,  apol- 
ogized for  his  ."^tat^meiit,  and  crept  back  to 
the  caves  of  circumlocution. 

Well,  he  w;is  on  the  right  track  for  first 
t.nie.   What   Mayor  Daley  was  sajTng,  In  his 


burst  of  unerring  wlslIoiii.  is  tliat  persons 
charged  with  cnforcenu-nt  of  law  must  use 
force  to  deter  its  willliil  violation  When  one 
is  laced  wit.'i  a  liot-eyed  t:ger,  run  amok  and 
poised  to  spring,  it  is  usele.s.s  to  iufw  kiuy- 
kilty.  Either  we  iree  our  cities  ol"  the  peril 
iif  lirebug  beasts  ol  Jjrey.  or  we  live  enslaved 
to  fe.ir.  Appeasement  will  get  u.s  ii.iwhere. 

Ill  his  reconiinendation  lor  use  of  deadly 
force  Mayor  D.tlcy  was  not  speakliig  of  mere 
arrests  lor  disorderly  conduct.  He  w.is  not 
Hiking  Cil  the  rauer  who  act;^  '.v^m^  i)  i.ssionate 
impulse  or  Irom  mob  lont.iglon.  He  w.is 
s[>eaking  oi  the  iirsoiiist  whose  premedit.iied 
acts  embra.'e  the  bottle,  the  ya.soline.  ihe 
luse.  Such  a  pe.'-son  Is  not  bent  on  venep;ince: 
his  purpose  is  not  eveii  to  steal:  his  object 
is  Ijlind  destruction,  .uid  he  is  iiidillerent  to 
the  death  or  loss  lie  may  inflict   on  others 

Here  in  Detroit,  one  is  told.  Mayor  Daley's 
Ixild  statement  was  greeted  with  r-jusing  ap- 
plause, by  while  and  black  alike  Detroit  is 
sick  of  riots,  sick  i  ii  lauiinc.  .sick  oi  burn- 
ing. In  shops,  hotel  lobbici,  b.\rbpr  shops, 
men  talk  freely  of  a  reversion  to  vifTilanle  law. 
.\  middle-age  Negro  jiorter  is  jirolanely  sold 
on  the  D.iley  approach.  Hi.s  own  lodgings  were 
burned  uit  .i  year  ago:  now  his  sister,  a 
laundry  worker,  is  otit  ot  work  as  a  result 
C't  llie  latest  destruction.  He  is  bitter  t.jw.ird 
i!ie  arsonists.  "Tliey're  not  my  brothers."  he 
s.ivs.  "They're  not  .iiiybody's  brotl.ers  ' 

Mayor  Daley's  critics  say  that  shootins 
begets  shooting;  if  jjoUce  .ise  deadly  force. 
It  is  s.dd.  rioters  will  respond  in  kind.  Lives 
Will  be  lost.  Pa.'^sioiis  will  be  lurthcr  in- 
flamed .md  race  tensions  made  \.-orse.  As  a 
consequence,  i)roperty  dain.'ge  nught  be 
even  greater-  but  the  <  ritic-.s  are  not  much 
concerned  with  prr.perty  d:un;!ge  .Mter  ;.ll. 
goes  the  refrain,  human  rights  :ire  worth 
more  than  proi)erty  riglits 

This  line  of  reasoning  tails  to  convince. 
The  frightful  events  of  Paiin  Sunday  weekend 
make  it  evident  that  the  United  St.ites  must 
grapple  with  an  intolerable  solution  here 
at  home.  Nothing  like  it  l:as  happened  in  (  ur 
hli-tory,  Tliis  is  insurrection:  It  is  a  lorm  of 
gucrrilUi  warlare  In  war.  men  die  It  is  the 
.iwful  sacrifice  society  must  pay  for  its  own 
preservation:  If  an^onlsts  do  not  wish  to  risk 
being  killed,  they  can  dispel  the  ri.^k  in  an 
inst.mt:  They  can  st<ip  lieing  .irsonlsts.  It 
seems  little  enough  to  ;.sk.  Just  don't  burn 
the  building, 

.'\nd  if  the  talk  is  to  be  of  conflicting 
"rights."  we  ought  to  keep  It  firmly  in  mind 
that  i)roperty  rights  :ire  the  oldest  of  all 
human  r.ghts.  The  right  of  .i  man  lo  peace- 
ful possession  of  his  jjroperty  ;intedates  all 
otlier  civil  rights.  Gov:»:r.inent.=  .Tre  l:i.=  tiT.uted 
among  men  to  keep  these  rights  secure  It  Is 
a  topsy-turvy  kind  of  madness  lo  suggest 
that  hiw-abid'iig  men  .-iiould  .ubmit  to 
arsonists  and  looters. 

trranied.  "deadly  lorce'  .clone  wiil  not 
suffice.  The  root  causes  of  this  :n.=  urrection 
will  not  yield  to  gtuitire.  Everyoijc  kno\>.F. 
that.  A  massive  task  of  reconciliation  and  re- 
construction awaits  us.  But  the  restoration 
of  public  order  comes  first.  Not  until  we  put 
an  end  to  "burn.  baby,  burn,"  will  It  be  pos- 
sible to  succeed  in  "build,  brother.'--.  i.'Uild  " 


IS  THE  FOREIGN   SERVICE  LOSING 
ITS    BEST    YOUNG    OFFICERS? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  spite,  per- 
haps because,  of  several  ma.ior  structural 
changes  in  the  last  20  years,  there  con- 
tinues to  exist  a  .severe  morale  problem 
in  the  P^reign  Office  Service  Corps  of 
the  State  Department.  The  seriousness  of 
the  crisis  is  reflected  in  the  steady  stream 
of  officers  resigning  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Charles  W.  Yost,  an  old  and  pood 
friend  who  after  once  resigning  from  the 
corps,  returned  to  a  brilliant  Foreign 
Service  career,  recently  had  an  excellent 


letter  on  this  subject  printed  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Journal.  His  letter  not  only 
supports  those  who  clearly  see  a  need  for 
reform  in  the  administrative  procedures 
in  tile  Department,  but  it  also  clearly 
uutimes  a  .specific  list  on  improvements 
to  be  implemented.  In  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Yost's  proposal  will  be  widely  lead  and 
acted  upon,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  reprinted  in  the  Rue  ord. 
There  being  no  obieclion,  the  lelti'r 
\^as  (jidcred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loUows: 

.-Xmb^.s.-^.mior     Yo-SI    ON     :iii:    I'SO 

I  re.id  Willi  interest  .iiid  c  jIK  em  the  ..r- 
ticlu  Is  llie  Foreign  .Service  Losing  its  Best 
Ycning  Officers'  iii  liie  February  Juurnal, 
written  by  two  young  FSO's  Its  conclusion  — 
that  the  Service  is  indeed  losing  iii.iny  tjf  ius 
best  aller  only  three  ir  lour  ve.ir.s  aiid  that 
the  iiriniary  reasons  cited  are  "work  lacked 
.inticipated  cnallenge"  .Mid  'dlssatlslactlon 
with  personnel  system"-— corresponds  to  my 
own  experience  with  many  iin.mislng  young 
officers  who  either  resigned  ■  r  dispiritedly 
.icconiinodaled   tlieniselves   t.)   tiiese   iroftra- 

tluilS, 

I  was  partidilarly  int^Tested.  tirst,  be- 
cause I  once  resigned  irom  the  .Service  lor 
ihe.se  very  reasons  (in  1933)  und.  second, 
because  I  have  a  .'^on  who  is  considering 
whether  or  not  lo  enter  the  Service. 

Tliere  is  (.f  course,  uo  reason  v^'haU-oever, 
m  tills  age  when  the  United  States  conducts 
iLireign  relation..,  of  the  greatest  significance 
;ind  diversity  all  over  the  world,  why  the 
work  ot  lis  Foreign  .Service,  even  the  most 
Junior  officers  ol  that  Service,  .-hould  lack 
I'hallenge.  Nor  is  tlicre  any  reason  why  im 
personnel  system.  <  oniplex  as  :'.re  the  prob- 
leins  it.,  coiilronts,  stiould  be,  or  should  .'eem, 
bureaucr,ilic.  unresponsive  ,:nd  .ininiagina- 
i.ve.  I  re(>ntered  the  Department  .iiid  even- 
tually ihe  .Service  ;iiid  thereafter  cnloyed 
more  than  thirty  years  (  f  highly  saiislving 
and  rewaruing  experience.  I  :o  inform  my 
son  and  others  asking  my  opinion.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  and  remains  .i 
itreil  deal  of  truth  In  the  criticisms  ijuoled 
in  the  Journal  article. 

First,  while  u  ;s  lieslrable  that  young 
F.SO'S  become  a.'quainted  io  -ome  (iegree 
with  :is  many  phases  as  possible  ol  the  work 
'•f  emb.L-ssles  and  consulates,  and  lience  that 
they  be  rotated  irom  one  1  unction  to  aii- 
'ither.  it  i.-  ridiculous  .uid  often  f.u.il  to  keep 
ambitious,  highly  (jualified  and  highly  edu- 
.  ated  young  men  and  v^onien,  who  iiave 
chosen  the  .service  as  their  career  because  ot 
lis  political  and  economic  oppornnuties. 
iiiiined  down  lor  any  length  ol  ;.ime  to  c-.- 
sentially  clerical  work  in  consular  and  .lU- 
mlnlstrative  secllons.  I  resigned  because  I 
was  led  up  v.iih  three  years  ol  tnis  sort  ol 
work  and  saw  no  prospect  ol  ciianging  it 
soon.  Many  others  have  oone  likewise 

1  shall  not  rehash  here  the  .irgunients  of 
the  past  4,5  years  in  which  t.he  words  "democ- 
racy" and  "equality"  have  been  misused 
to  lump  ail  tlie  aspects  (jI  Foreign  service 
work  together  and  to  insist  liiat  tliose  burn- 
ing With  a  i.iudable  zeal  to  !,elp  lormulate 
iiid  e:<ecuie  the  loreign  policy  oi  the  United 
states  should  spend  years  i.ssuing  M.'^as.  mak- 
ing up  payrolls  and  running  motor  ptxjls  .'\11 
•  1  these  latt«r  t:LSks  have  to  be  done  but  they 
(io  not  need  to  be  done  by  MA's  and  PhD's. 
or  even  by  .AB's  People  quaiilied  to  do  tnem 
.iiid  respected  .ind  compen.'^a'^^d  :cr  cioiiig 
them  should  be  separately  recruited,  iC)callv 
iiisotar  ;us  possible,  at  liome  wiien  necessary. 

In  the  second  place,  difficult  as  it  is  to  op- 
er.ite  iiii  effective  personnel  system  thai  em- 
braces tiie  globe,  other  governments  .ind 
many  great  corporations  do  so  .'Vs  far  as  the 
weM-i.ieing  and  morale  of  junior  officers  i.«: 
concerned,  what  is  required  are  priniar.l.,' 
tiiree  elements 

The  first  is  t.ho  one  we  iiave  already  men- 
tioned— access  to  interesting  and  important 
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work  I'ommensurate  with  'he  lointv  .^nrt 
tr.unifi^  'jf  the  ulflcer  This  access  shuuld  not 
Oe  inhibited  ihrnugh  work  asBlKiimenu  either 
rigidly  inipoaecl  by  the  Department  »r  ceprl- 
clousiy  altered  to  suit  the  i.-onvenlence  of  the 
post  The  nrst  f.iult  can  be  «orrected  by  ijlv- 
ing  the  Chief  of  Mission  reasun.ible  dlsc-re- 
tion  :n  shlfrjng  asBlgaments,  tiie  second  by 
frequent  inspections  during  which  Junior  of- 
ficers are  given  ,i  sympathetic  he.irlnK 

A  second  element  is  of  i-ourse  rapid  promo- 
tion for  thi>se  who  demonstrate  ability,  initi- 
ative, energy  ,ind  imaglniitlon  This  will  lead 
to  sharp  Inequalities  In  pmmotlon  because 
people  are  unequally  qiiallfled.  but  .t  will 
also  lead  to  attrition  from  the  Service  of  th^ 
least  qualified  rather  than    if  the  best 

A  third  element  of  an  effective  personnel 
system  l. ir  vnung  officers  far  from  home  base 
Is  the  consistent  display  of  sympathv.  under- 
standing and  support  by  their  immediate 
superiors  and  responsible  chiefs  Tlie  latter. 
plus  the  inspectors,  must  be  the  advorates 
and  protectors  of  the  former  vis-a-vu  the 
system."  and  the  system  must  oc  let  up  to 
take  prompt  .iccount  of  inelr  .ippeals  xo 
correct  maladjustmenta.  to  settle  grievances 
and  to  foresuiU  discouragement. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  tmttedy  if  the 
Foreign  Service,  lust  when  the  country  needs 
It  most  and  when  it  ofTers  m  fact  the  most 
brilliant  opportunities,  should  be  eroded  at 
the  base  through  failure  to  take  advuntage  ol 
the  zeal,  ambition  and  expectations  if  Us 
best  qualified  and  best  trained  voung  otHcers 
Charles  \V    Ytisr 

New  YiiRK 


COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 
DISTURBANCES 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imnu.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RfiiORD  an  editorial  entitled  "They  Have 
No  Risht."  relating  to  college  campus 
disturbances,  and  published  in  the  Re- 
former of  Saturday.  Apnl  11.  1968 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

They  H.we  No  Right 

The  past  week  has  se*n  a  number  of  .-ol- 
lege  campiiB  disturbances  in  which  the  new 
breed  of  student  has  ttt-xeU  ais  new  muscles 
m  one  demand  or  another  lor  change  as.  the 
halls  .if  !■  ; 

Mt're  ilten  :nun  njt.  the  demands  have 
been  tor  more  Negro  ?cholarships  more  cur- 
riculum aimed  at  understanding  Negro  heri- 
tage— or  some  sort  of  effort  beneficial  To  the 
Negro 

I;  is  no  secret  that  this  newspaper  has 
Championed  the  Negro  s  struggle  lor  an  equal 
position  in  -Vmencan  society:  championed 
various  nude;-!!  urglngs  of  the  rebellious  col- 
legian  too   Afta  we  are  nrotid  of  it 

But  there  is  something  manifestly  wrong 
In  the  kind  of  campiu:  unrest  that  rtnd»  col- 
legians taking  control  of  administration 
buildings  at  the  nations  colleges  .aid  uni- 
versities There  Is  .something  manifestly 
wrong  with  a  minoritv  M  ired  college  stu- 
dents forcing  suspension  of  classes 

Although  It  is  the  right  of  student*  ns 
well  as  other  cltuens.  protest  has  its  reason- 
able limits. 

Protest  -and,  m  this  case  the  demands 
that  aave  triggered  protest -should  not  be 
allowed  to  replace  the  administration  uf 
higher  education.  College  administrations 
run  colleges  and  universities  Students  do 
not  And  they  should  not  That  Is  not  their 
function,  nor  their  capabilltv 

Furthermore  just  .vs  Freedom  of  Speecn 
ends  at  the  point  where  a  fellow  s  flst  meets 
another's  face  lor  something  like  that,  as 
someone  once  said),  protest  must  end  short 
of  cur'aUlng  educational  opportunity  for 
those  who  want  that  opportunity  and  do  not 


happen  to  agree  with  th<»e  who  want  to 
bring  a  grliullng  halt  to  learning  for  the 
sake  of  w1  lining  a  cause 

Demonstrating  college  and  uiiUerslty  stu- 
dents with  a  ciuse  on  their  slijulders  have 
no  right.  whauoe\er,  it  seems  to  this  news- 
paper, to  force  a  halt — temporary,  though  It 
may  well  be — in  the  educational  endeavors 
of  fellow  youth  who  are  not  sympathetic 
.md  who  have  spent  good  money  to  better 
their  minds  and  prepare  themseUes  for  life 


ECONOMIC    IMPACT  OF   POLLUTION 
ABA  lEMLNl' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  I  just 
read  two  interesting  reixirts  from  the 
Federal  Committee  concenilng  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  pollution  abatement 
which  .should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us 
The  reports  are  entitled  "Cost  Sharing 
With  IndustiT'"  and  The  Secondan-- 
Impact  of  Air  Pollution  Abatement  "  The 
ciimmutt-e  which  ronductcd  these 
studies  was  created  by  Pre.sideiitial  man- 
date, and  Its  Chairman  is  Dr  Jack  \V 
Carlson,  who  is  with  the  President's 
Council  I't  EconoMUc  AdvL^ers  The  Com- 
mittee has  representation  from  most  of 
our  Federal  aeencies. 

The  reports  bring  out  the  following 
inloi-matlon 

First.  Tlie  cost  of  water  pollution 
abatement  to  industn'  is  not  likely  to  be 
hivh  only  about  one-fourth  billion  dol- 
lars annually  or  one-eighth  of  l  percent 
of  value-added  by  manufactunng  com- 
panies each  vear.  In  contrast.  labor  costs 
aloni-  \sent  up  by  5  percent,  or  40  times 
a6  much,  last  year. 

Second.  The  cost  to  abate  air  pollu- 
tion— sulfur  oxides  and  particulates — by 
60  to  75  percent  was  estimated  to  be 
abcut  tiu-ee-fourths  billion  dollars  per 
year.  About  S350  million  of  this  could  be 
a  burden  for  mdustn-  tuid  this  amount 
would  be  only  one-sixth  of  1  iiercent  of 
the  value-added  by  manufacturui'^'  com- 
panies each  year. 

Third.  Because  average  costs  of  abate- 
ment for  industry  are  low,  the  reports 
recommend  assistance  only  in  the  case  of 
hardship,  which  the  President  ha^  rec- 
ommended in  his  own  message  on  con- 
senation  and  water  management. 

Fourth.  The  reports  recommend 
against  the  use  of  tax  credits  or  acceler- 
ated depreciation  allowances  above  those 
already  provided. 

Fifth  Costs  of  abatement  can  double 
and  even  quadruple  if  abatement  of  all 
waste  loads  is  pursued  instead  of  just  the 
abatement  of  harmful  wastes  This  is  evi- 
dently true  for  both  water  and  air. 

I  recommend  a  reading  of  these  re- 
ports by  Senators.  They  should  enlarge 
our  understanding  of  the  Ix-st  ways  to 
manage  environmental  problems. 


NEW  TOOL  FOR  NEW  TOWNS 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  Uiday  contains  a  thoughtful 
editorial  concerning  legislation  to  be 
proposed  to  .issist  in  the  biulding  of 
"New  Towns " 

The  idea  of  new  towns  is  being  dis- 
cussed often  the.se  days,  both  publicly 
and  in  private  Former  President  Eisen- 
hower has  recently  written  of  the  ur- 
gency for  new  town  development  as  a 
realistic  plan  to  eliminate  the  slums. 


I  am  hopefid  that  Congress  can  move 
in  the  directions  suggested  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  New  York  Times. 
Readers  of  the  Record  .should  find  the 
editorial  both  timely  and  challenging.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  loUows: 

New  Tool-  roR  New  Towns 

Ihe  movement  to  case  urban  problems  by 
developing  new  towns  hivs  won  an  intluentlal 
convert  m  lormer  President  Eisenhower  In  a 
Reader  s  Digest  article,  he  calls  auch  towns 
■the  Urst  essential'  In  any  realistic  plan  to 
eliminate  the  slums. 

Yft  one  ut  the  outstanding  international 
attempts  at  new  town  development  Re.ston. 
V.t  went  aow^l  the  real  estate  drain  hvst  :. ear 
when  Its  founder.  Robert  K.  Simon  Jr  was 
Ikked  by  the  economics  of  a  .system  that  has 
no  place  for  this  kind  ot  larslghted  t-iniron- 
iiiental  plan.  When  payment  could  not  be 
met  on  the  Urge  capital  loans  required  for 
the  long-term  design  .uid  comprehensue  la- 
clUtles  that  are  the  b.ickbone  of  an>  genuine 
new  town  effort,  the  venture  was  taken  over 
by  its  chief  investor,  Gulf  OH.  which 
promptly  set  its  .eights  on  a  more  conven- 
tionally marketable  product. 

At  no  time  m  that  critical  initial  .stage 
when  capital  must  be  plowed  m  and  prohts 
Are  a  loug  way  otf  w.is  Federal  aid  available 
But  now.  spurred  by  a  lailure  that  this  coun- 
try can  ill  arford.  Federal  legislation  is  being 
planned  to  make  this  type  of  new  town  pos- 
sible by  vastly  expanding  the  resources  of 
private  development.  A  major  new  nnancing 
device  known  as  the  'Federally  guaranteed 
cash-flow  debenture  "  would  authorize  Fed- 
erally guaranteed  bonds  large  enough  to 
cover  heavy  preliminary  costs  and  to  insure 
repayment  of  interest  charges  on  loans,  a  lac- 
lor  of  particular  importance  during  the 
early,  generative  period  when  patient" 
money  is  needed. 

To  most  city  .specialists  the  fate  of  the  Res- 
ton  experiment  was  the  great  American  plan- 
ning tragedy  of  the  sixties.  13ut  an  even 
greater  tragedy  lies  in  the  answer  that  so 
many  members  oi  the  building  and  financial 
i-ommunily  gave  to  the  question;  What  went 
wrong.'  Variations  of  "This  Just  proves  that 
the  Heston  Idea  won't  work"  added  up  to  a 
smug  .icceptance  of  the  normal  commercial 
subdivision,  in  spite  of  Its  proven  Inade- 
quacies in  land  planning  and  community  de- 
sign, because  it  repeats  acceptable  profit 
formulas.  This  standardized  bvulciing  process 
relentlessly  remiorces  the  country's  racial 
and  economic  ills 

Ah.it  .eallv  doesn't  work  is  present  prac- 
tice. The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  m  both 
cities  luid  ?>uburbs.  Although  the  pro]X)sed 
legislation  is  one  real  answer  to  new  towns.  It 
will  not  work  either  if  they  are  not  planned 
as  open  communities  lor  a  full  range  of  low- 
to  hign-income  housing.  Thus  conceived  and 
built,  they  hold  great  promise  for  the  be- 
leaguered cities. 

The  Federal  Government  may  yet  be  pro- 
viding an  essential  economic  tool  and  badly 
needed  perspective  for  those  who  com  use  the 
staii.i  tjuo  with  destiny.  Success  may  yet 
come  from  the  Reston  defeat. 


I 
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HUMAN'    RIGHTS     NEED     INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Presidetit.  Unit- 
ed Nations  Secritury  General  U  Thant 
once  said; 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  United  Nations. 
respect  for  human  rights  is  one  of  the  main 
foundations  for  freedom,  Justice  and  peace 
in  the  world. 


I  too  feel  that  human  rights  are  so 
basic  to  world  peace  that  it  no  longer 
is  enough  to  state  them  as  principles  to 
be  considered:  now  they  are  considered 
i^o  es.sential  that  they  must  be  imple- 
mented by  means  of  international  law. 

It  wius  Bruno  V.  Bitkcr.  now  a  member 
of  the  President'.'-  Commission  on  the 
Ob.<^ervance  uf  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  who  once  told  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

By  Its  herlt.ige  .iiid  its  ideals,  because  of 
Its  good  v^'lll  toward  ;ill  mankind  and  Its 
desire  throughout  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  as.sumed  international  responsi- 
bilities. It  now  has  the  opportunity  and  the 
obluatlon  to  \  Igorously  lontinue  to  advance 
the  cause  of  human  rights  .md  iundamental 
freedoms  everywhere  on  earth 

Bruno  Bitker  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  en  Human  Riuhts  ot  the  U.S. 
National  Commi.s.Mon  lor  UNESCO. 

I  liojie  Mr  Bitker  .^  \>ords  will  serve  as 
an  tffective  impetus  for  the  worldwide 
battle  for  human  rights  and  that  they 
will  help  lead  to  the  long-overdue  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Senate  of  the  Human 
Ri'jhts  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
F'reedom  ot  As.sociation.  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Genocide. 


THE  SAVANNAH.  GA..  COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT  PLAN.  MONDAY. 
APRIL  J9.  1968 

Mr.  FALMADGE  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Georgia's  most  distinguished  citizens 
and  leading  bankers.  Mills  B.  Lane.  Jr.. 
has  (ie\eloi>ed  a  noteworthy  i>lan  of  com- 
munity improvement  lor  the  city  of  Sa- 
vanuaii.  Ga. 

The  plan  wa.s  formulated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  number  of  Negroes  in  busi- 
ness and  in  j^rolcssions  in  Savannah,  as 
well  as  other  citizens,  in  an  extremely 
worthwhile  effort  to  i^romote  a  spring 
"clean-up'  in  .slum  areas  and  similar 
sections  of  the  city,  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  residents  and  home- 
owners !n\o!ved. 

It  is  especially  commendable  that  Mr. 
Lane  has  particularly  enlisted  the  assist- 
ance of  students  at  the  two  State  colleges 
in  Savannah,  os  well  as  the  high  schools 
and  churches  m  the  involved  areas.  As 
Mr.  Lane  puts  it: 

Tills  entire  clean-up  ciTort  is  being  based 
on  the  premise  that  young  people  can  and 
should  work  together,  that  many  liands  make 
light  work  and  that  the  entire  operation  can 
be  fun  lor  everyone  concerned.  It  is  not  pa- 
ternalistic m  Its  concept,  but  rather  is  based 
on  joint  participation  on  a  voluntary  basis 
of  everyone  m  town,  both  Negro  and  white. 
The  future  of  i  ur  country  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  >outh  of  our  land  and  from  this  joint 
exercise  we  liope  that  there  v:VA  develop 
mutual  tmderstanding  nnd  trust,  a  sense  of 
awareness  of  conditions  ar.d  problems  and 
from  It.   a  desire   to  improve  opportunity. 

Also,  in  connection  with  this  project. 
Mr.  Lane,  president  of  the  Citizens  and 
Southern  National  Bank,  is  establishing 
the  Citizens  and  Southern  Commimity 
Development  Corporation  into  which  the 
bank  will  put  SI  million  in  capital  to 
IJrovide  fimds  for  homeowTiers  and  equity 
capital  for  new  smaJl  businesses. 

Also,  a  $5,000  award  each  will  be  made 


to  the  college,  the  high  school,  and  the 
church  which  is  judged  to  have  done  the 
best  job  in  its  assigned  area,  thereby  de- 
veloping a  competitive  spirit  between  the 
participants  in  the  two  main  clean-up 
areas,  one  on  the  east  side  and  the  other 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  this  i.s  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  private  businesses  in  lo- 
cal communities  can  provide  leadership 
for  local  people  in  helping  our  less  for- 
tunate citizens  help  themselves.  I  can 
concur  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Lane 
that,  if  the  Savannah  plan  is  a  success 
and  if  similar  plans  were  adopted  and 
carried  out  throughout  the  countrj',  we 
could  indeed  change  the  face  of  America. 
This  is  the  kinu  of  community  action 
that  we  need  in  cities  and  towns  all  aci'o.ss 
the  Nation.  Tliis  is  the  kind  of  community 
action  that  gets  lasting  and  meanini^ful 
results,  and  in  which  j^eople  iliem.'^fhr.'-- 
can  take  LTcat  i^ride. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  had  far  too 
much  moaning  and  groaning  about  con- 
ditions in  our  cities  and  not  enough  posi- 
tive action  by  business  aiid  civic  leaders 
and  the  people  who  live  there  to  do  .some- 
thing about  it.  For  example,  if  .'^ome  of 
these  people  who  are  about  to  descend 
on  Washington.  D.C..  and  demon.-^trate 
and  build  shanties  would  go  !>ack  to  their 
communities  and  charmel  their  energies 
liirough  the  business  end  of  a  hammer 
and  broom  and  pamt  brush,  a  !:rcat  deal 
more  could  be  accomplished  than  by 
staging  a  sit  down  in  front  of  the  Wliite 
House.  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  detailed  ex- 
I)lanation  of  the  Savannah  ijlan.  I  higli'.y 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Savannah  Plan- 
The  Savannah  Plan  is  designed  as  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  to  ^how  that  any  rom- 
inunity  can,  with  no  government  assistance 
but  on  a  do-it-yourself  basis,  revltali/e  its 
living  and  business  environment. 

BASIC  A.SStMPTIONS 

I.  Two  of  the  iundamental  meanings  of 
democracy  «re  la)  government  by  reason,  iiot 
by  force  ib)  the  inost  good  for  the  most 
people. 

•2.  fCverycnc  wants  to  improve  Ins  standard 
of  living. 

3.  The  incentive  rr.ethod  is  the  best  way 
'0  iiccompiisn  things. 

4.  Government  .^leps  iii  to  iV.\  needs  when 
business  does  not, 

GENESIS    OF    THE    .SAVANNAH     PtAN 

Over  the  past  year  o:i  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day mornings  I've  cruised  the  sluni  .ireas  of 
Savannah  street  by  street.  Line  by  lane. 
Streets  are  unpaved.  backyards  are  filled 
with  the  rubb'.e  and  accumulation  of  years 
of  trash.  Tliis  includes  old  rusted  automobiles 
sitting  on  concrete  blocks,  c-bsolete  refrigera- 
tors, stoves,  washing  machines,  automobile 
tires.  Trash  and  litter  dominate  the  scene. 
Fences  for  the  most  part  are  make  shift 
affairs,  mostly  made  of  leftover  tin  sheeting. 

One  morning  last  fall  I  met  with  a  group 
of  'wenty  business  and  professional  Negroes, 
t>oth  men  and  women.  I  told  them  the  stcy 
of  my  cruises  of  Savannah's  slum  areas,  sug- 
gested *^at  instead  of  us  demanding  this  and 
that  of  government,  we  undertake  Jointly  a 
master  clean-up  of  the  existing  slum  areas 
as  a  first  step  toward  a  do-it-yourself  revl- 


talizatlon  of  living  condulons.  From  this 
meeting  and  bUbsequent  meetings  nas  de- 
\  eloped  a  plan  lor  what  we  call  "Spring 
C'.eanlng  m  Savannah."  with  a  local  day 
being  Sunday,  May  19. 

"Spring  Cleaning  m  Savannah."  as  well 
as  the  extension  (jf  things  that  we  will  do 
.liter  .>priiig  cleaning,  are  .ill  being  jjerfected 
.tround  the  three  institutions  that  are  most 
basic  to  our  American  Society — 1 1  >  thejiome 
1*1    the  church   i3)    the  sciiool 

The  execution  of  the  plan  is  designed  to 
loUow  th'^  well  tried  and  successful  lommu- 
nity  type  ot  house  to  house,  .street  by  street, 
block  by  block  organization 

rtTTINC,    -lllE    I'l.AN    INTO    OPERATION 

Savannah  ha."  two  state  colleges.  Savannah 
.state  College  which  is  Negro,  and  Armstrong 
State  College  which  is  i>redoininantly  white. 
Vnit  lntegrat<»d.  The  Presidents  of  these  col- 
leges were  asked  to  serve  as  two  ot  the  gen- 
eral ihairmen  of  the  spring  deaniiiij  in  Sa- 
\annah  undertaking. 

Each  college  i^rcsident  has  met  with  his 
-student  body,  reviewed  the  background  and 
detail  of  ihe  plan,  and  eiilistt-d  students  as 
volunteer  workers. 

Meantime,  two  areas  of  .Savannah  were  laid 
out  one  on  the  east  side  of  town,  one  on  the 
west  side  of  town  A  tempor.iry  oflice  was 
opened  m  downtown  .Savannah  and  stalled 
15y  vr..lunteer  workers.  In  this  office,  lull  maps 
of  each  of  Savannah's  two  areas  were  laid 
out  .'■howinj  each  street  each  lane,  each 
house  These  houses  are  then  Identified  as 
el' her  ijwner  occupied  or  tenant  occupied. 
Two  separate  teams  were  established  lor  the 
east  side  c^f  Savannah  and  the  we.st  side  of 
.Savannah.  Each  team  is  headed  by  a  school 
prii;Cli)Ic  Hi  eiicli  area.  The  mliiister  of  ,i 
ohurch.  team  chairmen  are  botli  Negroes  and 
v.'hites. 

At  the  moment,  the  iTgani/atlon  Is  pro- 
grpf-.'-ini.',  !n  each  area  all  teachers  in  all 
schools  are  to  hold  a  meeting  to  receive  a 
brleimg  on  the  plan  and  they,  in  turn,  are 
;o  take  one  day  lor  clas.-rooin  ineellngs  with 
.ill  cnildren  to  seek  their  individual  i..artici- 
1  atiuu  in  tlie  cleiiii-iij3  iirrgr.im  .iiid.  .'S  well, 
to  return  home  that  evening  to  tell  their 
.story  to  the  people  at  hoiv.e.  relurnlnff  to 
school  the  next  day  with  a  ijarticlpation  i  ard 
.'icned  ijy  parents.  From  those  cards  the 
Headquarters  Office  will  check  oil'  all  houses 
Ltre et\)y  street 

The  same  process  is  to  be  repealed  by  a 
meeting  of  all  clergymen  in  the  urea,  m  turn 
;>  liowed  by  one  Sunday  devoted  in  each 
rliurch  to  cicscrlhmg  ilio  plan  and  ..gair. 
<ibtalnlng  jjartlcipatlon  cards  which  v^lll  then 
be  checked  oil  house  by  house,  at  Headquar- 
ters Office. 

In  the  iiieantinie.  the  volunteer  students 
at  the  two  colleges  will  be  paired  ort'  in 
teams  of  two — one  team  member  Irom  S.- 
■.annali  State  College,  one  team  member 
from  .Armstrong  College.  Elach  is  to  be  as- 
signed one  street  Tlie  assignment  of  the 
team  is  to  call  house  by  house,  both  on  thos" 
who  liave  already  signed  a  jjartlcipation  card 
and  those  who  iiave  not  signed  a  participa- 
tion card,  to  enlist  their  (oopcration. 

From  the  resident.s  on  each  street,  the 
team  is  to  select  a  street  chairman.  The  next 
;;.ssignment  is  to  take  an  Inventory  of  the 
junk  and  trash  to  be  hauled  away. 

While  this  is  goinp  on  a  presentation  of 
"Cleaning  up  Savannah"  is  to  lie  jjresented 
in  a  half-hour  television  jjrogram  .lUd  .it 
presentations  to  civic  clubs.  It  will  be  the 
task,  then  of  volunteers  at  the  Headquarters 
Oifice  to  .solicit  all  ljuslr.es,=  men  m  Savir.nah 
who  have  automotive  equipment,  iisklr.g  each 
to  furnish  one  or  more  cf  ills  company's 
trucks  for  the  May  19  clean-up  day  Based 
on  the  street  by  street  inventory  of  what 
has  to  be  iiauled  away,  trucks  will  be  as- 
signed to  each  street. 

On  Sunday  morning.  Mav  19.  all  of  the 
trucks  will   line    up   '.nth   volunteer  workers 
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aboard  earh  of  whom  will  we;ir  a  special 
shirt  .IS  a  uniform  The  parade  will  go  down 
the  middle  .)f  the  town  with  truclcs  turning 
to  rii<hi  Mr  left  to  their  assigned  streets 

Arranijements  have  oeen  made  tor  a  cen- 
tral dumpliiK  .irert  tor  all  trash  except  Junked 
automchiles  Willi  the  cixiperatum  jl  rlver- 
Ix>at8  thai  have  barges  j«nlte<l  autunioblles 
will  all  he  put  .>n  the  barges  to  be  "owed  out 
the  Savannah  River  to  j  point  offshore  where 
they  will  be  dumped  to  creite  an  offshore 
Mshln?  drop 

This  e'ltire  ■•lpr>ri-'ip  effort  Is  betiiij  ►>ased 
Dii  The  premise  that  young  jjeople  can  and 
should  work  together,  that  mnny  hand*  make 
light  Work  .md  that  the  entire  ■)per.itltin  c;in 
he  f'ln  for  eiervc-ne  (■iinfcrne<l  It  is  not 
p.'itern.illstlc  In  its  concept,  but  ratlier  is 
based  on  Joint  participation  on  a  voUintftry 
basis  of  everyone  In  town,  bo^  Negro  and 
white  The  future  of  our  country  is  In  the 
hands  of  the  vouth  of  our  liind  .ind  from  this 
Joint  exercise  we  hope  that  there  will  develop 
mutual  understanding  and  trust  a  sense  of 
awareness  i^f  londltlons  .md  problems  itid 
from  ;t.   a  desire  t^  improve  opporMinlty 

In  the  cruising  I've  done  of  Savtinnah's 
back  streets  I've  seen  a  great  need  for  gar- 
bage dSposal  containers,  better  (enclnij  3o 
funds  have  been  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  5000  garbage  ■■.ins  .ind  .ilumlnum  box  con- 
tainers for  garbage  cans  .md  .is  wel!  a  'on- 
slrterable  .ynount  of  .\lumlnum  fencing  .\s 
the  hi:>use  to  house  organization  is  underw.iv. 
garbage  cms  .ind  containers  plus  fencing. 
will  be  iffered  to  each  house  .iccupant  for 
Installation  on  a  do-it-yourself  basis  and  a 
pledge  to  clean  up  .'md  %tay  ■^leaned  up 

The  Savannah  Spring  i.le.mlng  Oper.iflon 
IS  designed  is  but  i  nrst  step  for  a  repeat 
of  the  same  clpan-up  In  ill  the  other  ireas 
of  Savannah  ind  then  the  beginning  of  a 
short  range  md  long  range  plan  >>'  the  im- 
provement of  existing  housing,  new  housing. 
Job  traming  md  job  opportunities 

The  Citizens  md  Southern  National  Bank 
IS  est.ibllshing  The  Citizens  md  Southern 
Community  Development  Corp<iratlon  into 
which  It  win  put  «1. 000. 000  :n  cnpital  The 
two  essentia!  operations  of  the  Community 
Development  Corporation  are  to  provide 
funds  for  home  ownership  .and  equity  capital 
for  new  .mall  businesses 

In  Savannah,  as  throughout  the  State  of 
Georgia,  less  than  5'"  of  the  low  Income 
population  own  or  are  buying  their  own 
home  Because  of  low  Incomes.  Individuals 
have  not  been  ible  to  iccumulate  savlnes  to 
make  down  payments  '>n  homes  and  hence, 
be  ibip  to  obuxin  rlrst  mortgage  money  for 
l^ome  fin.inclng  .md  vet.  the  level  of  rents 
paid  IS  sufflc'.ent  for  mortgage  payments  It 
will  be  the  plan  ^f  the  Development  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  down  pavment  monev  In  the 
form  of  second  mortgages  so  "hat  first  mort- 
gage financing  -an  be  obtained  The  Cttl;^ens 
lud  Southern  N;itlonal  Bank  itself  has  dedi- 
cated an  initial  « 10.000.000  for  long  term  first 
mortgage  home  financing  for  low  Income 
groups 

Two  demonstration  projects  are  being 
undertaken  t'v  the  Development  Corpora- 
':on  The  flr«t  Is  the  purchase  of  some  ex- 
isting but  reciaimabie  rundown  slum  area 
property  The  purpose  Is  to  'est  'he  eco- 
nomics of  renovation  .md  then  sale  to  Indi- 
viduals The  second  experiment  is  the  design 
and  building  of  a  brand  new  housing  Mnit 
complete  with  all  fixtures,  equipment  and 
furniture  that  can  be  sold  and  financed 

A  firm  belief  of  this  long  range  plan  Is  that 
home  ownership  can  be  a  key  to  better  family 
living,  better  citizenship  and  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  property 

In  addition  to  perfecting  plans  that  will 
stand  up  ecLnonilcally  for  home  ownership, 
will  be  a  modernization  loan  plan  to  property 
owners    to    Improve    existing   properties. 

Oviners  of  existing  low  Income  housing 
have    allowed    property    to    deteriorate    .md 


claim  that  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  ilie 
money  necessary  to  improve  the  property 
because  the  rental  returns  would  not  justify 
It  We  believe  at  the  present  time  that  low 
income  housing  landlords  are  nelng  squeezed 
on  the  one  fiand  by  urban  renewal  and  sliun 
olearunce.  and  ou  the  other  side  by  public 
housing  We  hope  that  our  plan  lor  home 
ownership  will  .idd  a  third  pressure  in  the 
;<>nn  of  com|)etltlon  tliat.  in  efTeci,  will  re- 
-lUlre  low  inconie  hoiuiliig  landlord^  either 
w  improve  their  properties  to  meet  compe- 
tition or  see   them  go  by    the   biard 

Thrwigh  the  schools  and  the  churches  in 
both  Savannah  .ireas  we  expect  to  offer  as- 
sistance tn  the  improvement  of  existing  rec- 
reation fucllltles  and  the  .iddltlun  of  new 
ones 

On  a  do-it-vourself  and  participating 
basis  we  expect  to  start  pilot  dav  care  units 
for  small  children,  stutfed  by  volunteer 
workers  Tlie  tln.i"  when  diUdren  were  raised 
by  grandmothers  and  greataiints  is  gi'lng  by 
the  board  It's  important  that  young  children 
not  be  left  to  roam  the  streets  unattended, 
but  be  tjiven  some  chance  for  organization 
and  direction  for  It  is  in  these  early  forma- 
tive -..toges  that  character  is  developed  It's 
msuHScient  to  attempt  to  tackle  the  juvenile 
problem  at  ages  16  to  17  it  must  be  started 
earlier 

The  beginning  o(  the  Sav.mnah  Plan  .-nd 
its  future  extensions  are  based  on  helping 
people  help  themselves  The  difference  in 
the  perfcctloti  of  this  approach  from  'thers 
who  express  the  same  belief,  is  that  those 
who  tia\e  .ire  ^oiiig  to  make  the  first  move 
as  the  Negro  Mt^yor  of  St  Louis  .said  on  Meet 
'he  Press.  'How  can  people  [lutl  themselves 
up  by  their  Ijoot  straps  if  th»v  don't  have 
iny  boots'"  In  the  '.■oncepl  of  the  Savannah 
Plan  we'rp  going  to  provide  the  boots. 
We're  going  to  offer  opportunity  and 
hi'pe  md  try  and  create  m  environment 
where  there  is  mutual  trust,  understanding 
.md  respect,  w^here  the  basis  of  human  rela- 
tions IS  hiult  on  the  dignity  of  man.  the 
Oolden  Hule  .md  the  concept  that  It's  what 
a   man   Is,   not   who   he   is   that   matters 

As  .lzi  incentive  to  performance  of  the 
competing  teams  for  the  east  .side  ol  .Savan- 
nah ,aid  the  west  side  of  Savannah,  we've 
told  the  Presidents  of  the  two  colleges  th.it 
the  one  whose  student  body  does  'he  best 
work  will  receive  a  S5000  award  to  he  used 
.IS  the  President  ot  the  college  sees  tit  m 
any  way  for  things  needed  at  ills  college.  .\ 
similar  S5000  award  will  go  to  the  principal 
of  the  .schiK)l  in  each  area  to  be  tised  is  he 
or  she  thinks  best  for  all  of  the  grade  and 
high  school  ireas  in  the  area.  .\  third  .iward 
"f  J5000  will  go  to  the  churches  In  the  irea 
that  does  the  best  Job  of  church  partlcipii- 
tion.  This  plan  wa«  all  laid  out  at  one  of 
the  Initial  meetings  .and  when  we  came  to 
the  end  of  the  meeting  we  stuck  our  tongue 
in  our  cheeks  .md  said  that  .is  in  all  compe- 
•itlon.  m  the  event  of  .i  tie.  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  iwarded  My  guess  is  we'll  be  making 
duplicate  prizes 

We  feel  so  strongly  that  the  Savannah' 
Plan  can  be  a  demonstration  that  could  be 
repeated  In  every  city  In  the  country  that 
a  moving  picture  company  has  been  em- 
ploved  to  make  a  documentary  colored  movie 
that  can  be  shown  on  a  national  television 
.md  elsewhere  in  a  thlrty-mlnute  perform- 
ance The  movie  comp:uiy  Is  already  at  work, 
tias  shot  considerable  footage  and  believes 
rtrmlv  that  the  finished  prxxluct  will  tell  a 
stimulating  story 

If  the  Savannah  Plan  is  successful,  both 
long  range  and  short  range,  and  is  repeated 
throughout  the  country,  we  think  tiiat  :t 
can  change  the  face  of  .America.  We  think 
It  can  create  an  atmosphere  of  hope,  en- 
couragement and  an  attitude  that  can  let 
us  .ill  return  to  the  sheer  Joy  of  Just  being 
alive 

MltL.s  B    L.\NE.  Jr. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  OIL  SHALE 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  one  t.f 
the  tno.si  fesixmsible  and  tliouKhtful  ex- 
Ijerts  in  the  field  of  mineral  and  tuels 
development  is  Hus-^ell  J  Cameron,  of 
Denver. 

Last  week  Mr  Catneron  delivered  a 
paper,  entitled  '  The  Outlook  tor  Oil 
.Shale."  before  the  .\mericaii  .As.sociation 
of  Petroleum  Geoloifist.s  and  the  Society 
of  Economic  Paleontologists  and  Miner- 
alogists, at  their  annual  meeting  in  Okla- 
homa City. 

He  puts  the  controversial  question  of 
oil  shale  development  in  proper  ixTsiiee- 
tive  Because  I  believe  his  remarks  would 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Record, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  c-on.sent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objtxition.  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii.  the  Record, 
it-s  follows: 

riJE  OlTLOOK    KOR   OiL   .ShaI.E 

(By  Russell  J   Cameron) 

Harry  K  Savage,  one  (jf  the  oil  .shale  pio- 
neers, recently  published  a  Ixxik  entitled, 
r'lc  Rot-k  That  Burm.  In  his  .iccoiint  of  the 
early  efforts  to  begin  an  oil  shale  Industry 
Mr  Savage  had  this  to  say 

"In  1920  Interest  in  oil  shale  was  running 
high.  The  most  competent  petroleum  aii- 
tl^oritles  were  pessimistic  about  future  sup- 
plies of  petroleum,  tlie  price  ol  which  had 
risen  to  i>3  50  per  barrel  .  .  .  Tliere  was  a 
strong  presumption  that  shale  oU  produc- 
tion was  inevitable" 

With  Oulf  cost  crude  oil  by  Capline  to 
sell  in  Chicago  for  $3  60  per  barrel,  is  this 
long  delayed  presumption  hnally  to  become 
fact? 

Mr  Savage  also  wrote: 

'FYom  1905  to  1920  there  was  bitter  con- 
troversy over  whether  natural  resovirces 
should  lie  owned  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  developed  by  governmental 
agencies  or  owned  ind  developed  by  prr,  ate 
enterprise" 

.So  what  has  changed?  One  has  the  feel- 
ing that  the  present  situation  Is  .i  rerun  of 
the  past;  different  players,  but  the  same 
plot;   another  era  but  tlie  same  problems 

In  attempting  to  appraise  the  outlook 
for  oil  shale  one  is  sobered  by  otir  lack  ol 
accomplishment  in  developing  such  ,i  po- 
tentially important  resource  during  the  past 
50  years.  'Yet  proponents  of  shale  oil  have 
reasons  for  optimism  Despite  the  persistent 
problems  that  from  decade  to  decade  never 
seem  to  have  solutions,  .in  element  that 
heretofore  has  been  lacking,  ^eems  to  he 
emerging  That  clement  is  desire:  a  desire  to 
get  past  the  peripheral  Issues  and  see  where 
oil  shale  does  fit  In  our  energy  equation. 

For  the  siiort-term.  oil  shale  still  seems 
likely  to  continue  to  face  problems  that 
have  long  beset  It.  These  problems  hi wever, 
are  more  of  policy  than  of  economics,  more 
legal  than  technical,  and  some  are  more 
imaginary  than  real,  but  nonetheless,  they 
.are  problems  that  must  be  solved  before  oil 
shale  can  become  significant,  and  many  must 
be  solved  before  an  industry  can  beem. 

The  long-term  outlook  has  r.ever  been 
brighter.  Perhaps  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
oil  shale's  development  in  the  past  has  been 
the  absence  of  a  clearly  defined  need  for  Its 
development.  Now.  modern  society's  un- 
precedented appetite  for  energy  and  oil's 
essential  role  in  the  energy  supply,  have 
made  It  apparent  that  large  new  sources  of 
domestic  oil  must  be  developed.  Most  be- 
lieve "hat  oil  shale  will  be  one  of  these 
sources 

It  will  be  my  purpose  tixlav  to  recite  some 
of  oil  shale'.s  perplexing  problems,  to  Indi- 
cate possible  solutions,  then  give  you  a  pre- 
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view  of  the  ultimate  oil  shale  industry  as  I 
see  It. 

THE    PROBLEMS 

There  are  basic  questions  of  national  pol- 
icy that  are  being  debated  with  oil  shale  as 
a  focus  -Shovild  private  enterprise  be  assigned 
its  traditional  role  in  resource  development, 
providing  technology,  capital,  and  manage- 
ment with  government  responsible  for 
regulating  the  Industry  and  maintaining  a 
healthy  atmosphere  lor  the  investment  of 
private  capital?  Or  should  government  un- 
dert  ike  the  development  of  an  oil  shale 
mdustrv  through  a  Comsat -type  corporation, 
or  a  TVA.  or  an  AEC.  or  some  new  concept 
of  ktovernnient  enterprise?  What  mechanism 
for  Industrial  development  best  rtts  this  par- 
ticular task?  Is  private  enterprise  default- 
ing? Will  government  Initiative  be  required? 
Are  incentives  lacking  to  attract  private 
investment? 

Industry  and  government  have  been  see- 
sawing over  these  questions  for  twenty  years. 
During  World  War  II  and  Immediately  after, 
government  began  research  to  bring  modern 
technology  to  the  century-old  production 
techniques  for  shale  oil.  Industry  generally 
was  apathetic  and  even  hostile,  and  develop- 
ment lagged.  Early  In  this  decade  Industry 
began  the  initial  steps  to  establish  an  oil 
shale  mdu.stry  but  has  encountered  a  nega- 
tive  and    suspicious   governmental    attitude. 

Boards,  committees  and  task  groups  have 
been  appointed  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations. Report  after  report  has  been 
wTitien  but  no  enunciation  of  policy  has 
resulted.  Tlie  Impasse  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  findings  of  Secretary  Udall's  Oil  Shale 
Advisory  Board,  a  six-member  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  that  studied  the  oil  shale 
policy  problem  for  more  than  a  year,  then, 
in  effect,  submitted  six  minority  reports  to 
the  Secretary. 

Presently  oil  shale  policy  is  being  con- 
sidered separately  by  the  Energy  Policy  Staff 
recently  .set  up  in  the  President's  Office  of 
.Science  and  Technology,  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  an  agency  of  the 
Congress,  and  a  special  Interagency  group 
within  the  Executive  branch  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  And  at  least 
two  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject. 

When  will  the  studies  cease?  When  will 
.■-ome  sort  of  policy  decisions  be  made?  By 
whom?  Or  will  events  force  a  course  of  action 
that  will  then  be  defined  as  policy? 

Probably  the  basic  cause  of  the  difficulty  In 
arriving  at  nn  oil  shale  policy  is  the  role  of 
government  In  the  development  of  the  re- 
sotirce.  And  the  part  of  private  enterprise. 
Is  government  to  play  its  traditional  role  as 
i.verseer  (,f  a  competitive  industry  and  as  a 
landlord  supervising  the  wise  utilization  of  a 
natural  resource?  Or  as  some  suggest,  will 
government  be  a  participant,  a  shareholder, 
a  financier,  or  even  establish  a  state-owned 
enterprise?  An  implied  distrust  of  Industry 
and  ol  competitive  free  enterprise  by  those 
influencing  policy  Is  a  serious  deterrent  to 
the  initiation  of  shale  oil  production. 

Government  domination  of  the  develop- 
mein  of  this  resource  surely  will  be  op- 
posed, but  Industry  has  not  effectively  pre- 
sented its  case.  Industry  Is  somewhat  like 
the  herd  of  jackasses  that  formed  a  circle 
to  protect  themselves  from  attack  by  wolves. 
However,  instead  of  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether and  kicking  hell  out  of  the  wolves 
they  put  their  tails  together  and  kicked  hell 
out  of  each  other.  If  the  diverse  elements 
that  make  up  the  petroleum  Industry  do  not 
put  their  heads  together  and  take  the  in- 
itiative, there  will  be  a  government-dom- 
inated, if  not  government-operated  oil  shale 
industry. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  oil  shale  de- 
velopment be  a  partnership  of  governinent 
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and  industry.  I  personally  do  not  feel  that 
Industry's  role  in  the  development  of  any 
resource  should  be  merely  that  of  a  govern- 
ment contractor  unless  dictated  by  some  as- 
pect of  national  security,  sucli  us  may  be 
present  with  atomic  energy.  Even  then  each 
specific  Instance  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. With  oil  shale  I  do  not  hee  this  need. 

Much  lias  been  said  of  the  legal  problems 
surrounding  oil  shale  lands.  They  arise  from 
the  fundamental  complexity  of  the  cus- 
toms, laws  and  regulations  dealing  with  land 
and  minerals  that  have  t-vulved  over  the  past 
100  years.  Laws  that  were  designed  to  divest 
the  Federal  government  of  lands  run  head- 
on  into  policies  that  now  seek  to  retain  the 
land  and  Its  minerals.  As  one  body  of  law 
replaced  another,  as  mining  claini-s  gave  vi'ay 
to  mineral  leases,  inevitable  conflicts  devel- 
oped. Constitutional  questions  have  arisen 
over  the  inviolability  of  property  and  several 
bupreme  Court  decisions  have  become  part 
of  oil  shale's  legal  fabric. 

This  is  not  the  loruni  to  delve  exiiaustlvely 
Into  the  various  remedies  that  might  be  pos- 
sible for  the  resolution  ol  disputes  oeiweeii 
the  government  and  owners  of  unpatented 
mining  claims,  nor  even  to  examine  the  equi- 
ties of  last  year's  proposed  oil  shale  leasing 
regulation,  one  that  industry  considers  un- 
acceptable. However,  one  must  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  course  ol  .ict.on  that  lias  seen 
thirty-eight  years  jiass  since  the  withdrawal 
of  oil  shale  lands  for  "examination,  classifi- 
cation and  evaluation",  with  the  lands  still 
withdrawn  and  so  many  questions  still  un- 
resolved. 

Now,  other  potentially  valuable  minerals 
have  been  discovered  in  quaiitily  m  liie  rich- 
est Colorado  oil  shale  beds  .Among  these  .ire 
nahcollte,  a  form  of  naturally  cx;currinp  .so- 
dium olcarbonate  and  dawsonite.  a  carbon- 
ate of  sodium  that  contains  cliemically  com- 
bined aluminum.  Are  these  substances  leasi- 
ble  under  the  mineral  leasing  statutes  or  lo- 
catable  under  the  mining  laws?  Are  they  a 
part  of  the  oil  shale  thus  leasible  only  as  oil 
shale  or  should  they  be  treated  separately 
from  a  legal  standpoint?  How  can  a  potential 
developer  obtain  lands  that  contain  an  ore 
with  optimum  values  of  sodium,  aluminum 
and  hydrocarbons,  thus  enhance  the  eco- 
nomics of  an  otherwise  marginal,  low-grade 
mineral?  Today  there  is  no  way. 

A  year  ago  Interior  Solicitor  Barry  men- 
tioned the  "legal  underbrush"  that  surrounds 
oil  shale.  A  few  months  later  Secretary  Udall 
described  the  situation  as  a  "legal  thicket " 
If  this  Is  recognition  that  legal  problems  are 
increasing  faster  than  solutions.  I  can  .igree. 
While  more  effort  and  attention  has  been 
aimed  at  clearing  oil  shale's  "legal  Jungle"  It 
Is  far  too  little  and  maybe  too  late 

Perhaps  a  phenomenon  of  the  emotlonallv- 
charged  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  coun- 
try today  is  the  emergence  of  various  Paul 
Revere  groups  that  have  begtm  noisy,  If 
poorly-informed  campaigns  to  arouse  the 
public  over  the  eminent  tlielt  ol  one  of  it-s 
birthrights — the  $25,000  worth  of  shale  that 
belongs  to  each  citizen.  While  these  possiblv 
well-intentioned  watchdogs  of  public  weilare 
continue  to  shout  loudly  about  the  supposed 
value  of  this  resource  they  fail  to  say  ihat  it 
may  coet  most  of  the  S25.6oo  and  entail  con- 
siderable risk  to  realize  any  value  whatso- 
ever. 

Joining  the  economist.s  who  can't  seem  to 
comprehend  simple  arithmetic  are  others  who 
fear  for  the  destruction  of  the  landscape,  the 
creation  of  new  pollution  hazards  .md  espe- 
cially the  filling  o:  dry  arroyas  with  wast-e 
rock.  Since  I  live  in  Colorado  I  share  some  of 
this  concern  and  I  am  .miong  those  '.vl:-!  de- 
mand and  will  continue  to  call  for  the  strict- 
est control  of  the  industry  from  the  .^t.'.ncl- 
polnt  of  waste,  pollution,  and  conservation. 
However,  the  hysteria  and  alarm  expressed 
by  those  who  insist  that  not  a  sagebrusln 
plant  be  disturbed  is  wholly  unwarranted  and 
must  be  dispelled  in  the  public  mind. 


The  oil  shale  Industry  will  be  enlightened 
and  responsible.  The  abuses  that  have  char- 
acterized some  industries  in  the  past,  mining 
especially,  are  not  going  to  be  tolerated.  But 
industry  must  lell  the  public  how  it  in- 
tends to  dispose  of  spent  shale,  gaseous 
wastes,  and  potential  vsater  pollutants  and 
do  so  in  some  detail.  Tiiis  eriort  should  be 
underway  now  and  cannot  long  be  post- 
poned. 

The  iinal  problem  area  I  will  touoii  upon 
IS  tliat  ol  technology.  Little  progress  has 
been  made  in  tlie  demoiislratiou  of  a  viable 
lueaiib  lor  shale  oil  production.  Tiie  re- 
torting processes  conceived  m  the  early  post- 
war period  15  years  ago  or  more,  which 
sliowed  ))romise  then  and  winch  appear 
feasible  now.  still  are  untested  on  a  lull 
scale. 

The  concept  of  m  .situ  production,  liealing 
tile  shale  m  place,  is  still  no  more  tlian  a 
concept.  No  practical  mettiod  is  known  to 
exist  nor  is  one  likely  to  be  ready  lor  use 
m  the  near  future — nuclear  or  otherwise. 

We  couldn't  begin  commercial  siiale  oil 
production  now  without  considerable  tech- 
nological risk  even  if  all  other  barriers  were 
removed  and  it  may  be  5  or  even  10  years 
belore  an  adequately  demonstrated  technol- 
ogy is  available.  In  this  unsettled,  politically- 
sensitive  world  of  ours  a  decade  I'ould  lie  a 
critical  period  oi  time. 

Fortunately  some  wheels  .ire  in  motion  to 
provide  a  technology  ttiat  will  enable  private 
capital  to  unance  the  industry  and  entail 
no  more  than  normal  commercial  risk.  I 
hope  there  is  lime.  If  not.  the  almost  In- 
evitable result  will  be  a  government-financed 
and  government-controlled  industry,  a  pros- 
pect I  do  not  relish. 

To  sum  It  up.  oil  shale  has  myriad  prob- 
lems lor  the  near-term.  To  point  the  linger 
entirely  at  government  would  be  uiilalr  and 
incorrect.  The  petroleum  industry  must 
carry  its  share  of  the  blame.  Its  error  is 
one  of  neglect  and  omission — of  neglecting 
to  provide  the  energetic  leadership  It  should 
in  the  development  of  a  major  petroleum 
resource.  It  is  the  error  of  the  railroads  in 
ignoring  or  opposing  buses  and  airplanes — 
of  forgetting  they  were  not  only  in  the  rail- 
road business  but  more  basically  were  In 
the  business  of  providing  transportation. 

I  hope  my  optimism  Is  Justified  that  oil 
shale's  current  problems  are  superficial, 
largely  self -created  and  will  have  little  bear- 
ing on  the  future  benefits  the  resource  can 
provide.  If  this  be  the  case  let  me  undertake 
to  sketch  the  silhouette  of  a  fully  developed 
industry. 

THE  rtrruRZ  on.  sbalk  indtjstbt 

It  Is  entirely  conceivable  that  oil  shale 
will  become  a  national  and  eventually  au 
international  source  of  petroleum  products. 
This  is  contrary  to  a  concept  I  have  held  for 
some  time,  that  shale  oil  would  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future  a  regional  source  of  oil. 
While  the  capital  requirements  alone  '.viU 
dictate  a  gradual  build-iip  of  productive 
capacity,  the  level  of  production  can  and 
should  be  several  million  barrels  a  day 
toward  the  end  of  this  century. 

Contrary  to  another  concept  I  have  taken 
for  granted  in  the  past  most  of  the  output 
will  be  from  t'igantic  open-pits  not  under- 
pround  mining  of  the  high-grade  seams.  In 
situ  production.  If  employed  at  all,  will  be 
limited. 

.Shale  oil  from  1,000.000  tons  per  day  open- 
pit  mines  will  be  competitive  with  oil  pro- 
duced anywhere.  Operators  of  open-pit  cop- 
per mines  presently  break,  load  and  haul 
rock  for  less  than  QO?*  per  ton.  Shale  oil  pro- 
duction costs  of  $1.00  per  barrel  are  clearly 
in  view  for  large  surface  mines  operating  on 
the  1000-2000  foot  zone  of  Piceance  Basin 
shale. 

.As  much  as  300  square  miles  of  the  Pi- 
ceance Basin  has  thick  beds  of  oil  shale 
with  lu-place  reserves  of  more  than  one  bll- 
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Hon  barreli  per  square  mi:e  In  ire  yielding 
25  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  Prom  such  «  re- 
serve we  could  produce  at  leaa'  10  million 
barrels  :>f  shale  oil  p«r  day  for  a  hundred 
years  with  additional  production  from  lower 
grade  shales  and  thinner  beds  of  rich  shale 
The  current  dally  jutput  of  oil  m  the  United 
3l«t*«  1»  about  10  million  barrels 

The  key  to  these  new  vistas  for  A\  shale 
IS  the  almost  unnoticed  breakthru  In  mat«- 
riaN  handling  that  has  taken  place  sn  this 
n^-'.  JO  years  Large  efficient,  fast-acting 
electric  shovels  and  draglines.  *ome  with 
more  than  300  cubic  yards  bucket  .-apaclty. 
are  revolutionizing  mining  and  earth  mov- 
ing When  the  need  develops  a  500-yard 
iihovel  can   be  built 

Caierplllar-trarked  crushers  are  in  use 
that  can  follow  the  luadlni;  mtKiiine  to  re- 
duce the  rock  t.i  sizes  that  ran  be  trnn; ported 
more  etTlclentlv  Two  hundred  thousand  tons 
per  day  can  be  moved  on  a  single  high  speed 
conveyor  belt  Computer-Operator  mlt-tralns 
without  anvone  aboard  that  automatlcallv 
load  and  unload  can  move  bulk  materials 
for  mils  per  ton  mile 

Systems  using  proven  methods  and  equip- 
ment can  be  designed  now  for  the  mining, 
crushing  sizing  .md  delivery  of  oil  shale 
from  large  upen-plts  to  prcxesslng  plants  at 
lower  cn«r.<»'  than  we  have  ever  dared  predict 
The  COS'  if'orp  per  barrel  '>f  oil  should  be 
less  than  half  that  estimated  tor  under- 
ground muu::g  of  the  high-grade  Mahogany 
zone 

Open-pit  mining  will  allow  the  closest  pos- 
-'ible  approach  to  the  recovery  of  all  economic 
values  from  the  resource  Low-coat  mining 
allows  a  lower  itrade  ore  cut  off  point  and 
l.'tle  ^ir  no  ire  will  be  left  In  the  mine 
Zones  .ont.iinlng  recoverable  quantities  -f 
other  minemls  can  be  segregated  'or  separate 
processing  If  recovery  of  all  the  associated 
minerals  Is  not  practical  for  hick  of  market 
or  other  reasons,  the  spent  shale  can  be 
stored  separately  tor  processing  at  a  later 
time 

The  disposal  of  solid  wastes  from  these 
gigantic  mining  operations — tailings  spent 
shale  and  overburden — probably  will  be  the 
most  "^erious  question  In  the  public  mind. 
Prom  an  engineering  standpoint  the  problem 
has  several  solutions  but  Intensive  study 
wi:i  be  necessary  to  choose  'hose  that  will 
be  acceptable  both  in  the  short  and  the 
long-term  Port  mately  a  large  area  of  arid 
low-valued  land  with  minimal  agricultural 
posalbllltles  lies  at  a  lower  elevation  near  the 
thickest  part  of  the  Piceance  Creek  oil  shale 
deposit  This  area,  essentiallv  all  of  which  is 
public  domain,  must  be  dedicated  to  waste 
dispi-sai  until  mined-out  areas  can  be  used 
:„r  tills  purpose  Experiments  this  last 
decade  has  shown  that  spent  shale  will  sup- 
port vegetation,  thus  aUed-ln  areas  ul- 
timately can  be  converted  to  agricultural 
use 

Another  problem  is  water — lor  the  indos- 
tJV  and  Its  people.  In  the  oil  shale  areas  the 
Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries  .ire  almost 
the  sole  water  supply  and  downstream  de- 
naands  .uv  heavy  There  Is  now  water  avail- 
able for  a  sizeable  Industry,  perhaps  a  few 
million  burrels  of  oil  per  day  Water  con- 
servation nie<uiure3  can  be  used  to  extend  the 
supply  Ultimately,  however,  the  importation 
of  water  from  other  river  basins  will  be 
essential  not  only  for  oil  shale  but  for  the 
growing  needs  of  the  and  southweoterii  part 
of  the  country  Plans  already  have  been  de- 
veloped for  transferring  surplus  water  as  far 
south  cLs  Texaa.  from  the  Missouri,  the  Co- 
lumbia and  even  from  rivers  that  flow  Into 
the  .Vrctlc  Ocean.  Tt\e  sAjne  revolution  in 
earthmo-.mg  that  makes  possible  low-cost 
sh.ile  oil.  makes  tha»e  water  projects  feasible 
I  return  to  two  tlnal  problems,  one  tech- 
nical, the  other  political  To  make  shale  oil 
a  significant  factor  In  our  petroleum  supply 
when  the  need  irises,  we  must  accelerate  our 
efforts    to   demonstrate    a   suitable    retorting 


technology  To  match  our  mining  .ichleve- 
menis  cn«t-wi»e  we  must  have  comparable 
large-scale  hlgh-effldency  retorts- -at  least 
lOOOO  uias  per  day  for  a  slngie  unit  Most 
concepts  of  conunerclal  retorts  aim  at  this 
scale  out  llie  largest  plant  yet  tested  had 
only  one-tenth  this  capacity.  We  see  no  in- 
surmountable technological  problems  in 
buildings  tht*se  super-retorts  but  reason  sug- 
gefits  a  prf>gr('S8Ue  ,cale-up  to  maximize 
si/^  something  that  will  take  a  period  of 
>ears    Its  past  time  we  got  on  with  the  task 

ITie  political  question  is  h<iw  to  make 
these  prime  oil  shale  lands  .ivallable  tor  de- 
velopment Not  only  Is  the  logical  area  tor 
waste  disposal  In  the  public  domain  but 
practically  all  the  oil  shale  lands  suit  ible  for 
large-scale  open-pit  mining  are  held  bv  the 
Federal  govertwtient  In  a  withdrawn  stntus 
No  development  such  as  Mas  been  described 
can  take  place  without  acres.-i  to  Federal 
lands 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  kev  to  low- 
coat  shale  oil  on  a  scale  Urge  enough  to  be 
of  national  stgnificnnce  is  political  If  private 
enterprise  Is  to  be  the  producer  of  this  oil. 
industry's  voice  must  be  heard  clearly  and 
without  equlvoi'.itlon  both  by  our  political 
leaders  md  bv  the  public  And  action  will 
be  more  effectf.e  than  words 

The  stakes  .ire  too  large  for  any  further 
neglect  deferment  or  disinterest  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  Should  the  public  come  to  be- 
lieve that  industry  will  not  or  should  not  do 
the  Job  government  will  t-et  the  call.  Or. 
.us  with  svntheuc  rubber  if  some  emergency 
should  prc»p)el  the  government  into  shale  oil 
production  mdu.^trv  mav  never  regain  its 
pr!m.iry  role 


PRESFRVING  THE  COUNTRY 
AND  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  for  many  years  I 
have  expressed  appiohension  about  the 
tncif-asink;  problems  incident  to  the  value 
of  the  dollar 

In  that  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  constructive  editorial 
from  the  Kansa.s  City  Star  of  Wednes- 
day. April  24.  Preserving  the  Country' 
and  the  Dollar.  '  be  inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record 

I  also  lusk  unanimous  consent  that  a 
column  by  Edwin  L  Dale,  Jr.  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  April  -'8. 
entitled  "We  May  Be  Heading  for  a 
Cnsis  ■  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

RECUKI) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Reiord.  as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Kansas  City  Star.   Apr    J4     19681 
Preservino    the    Coi  ntry    and    the    Dollar 

rhe  word  from  Washington  is  that  Senate- 
House  conferees  .ire  moving  toward  some  kind 
of  agreement  that  would  limit  spending  and 
make  possible  the  income  tax  incredse  We 
hope  this  Is  so  It  the  lax  increase  has  any 
validity  iia  a  means  to  head  o.f  inflation  the 
sooner  it  comes,  the  better  It  was  first  pro- 
posed before  the  1966  election 

But  there  Is  other  word  from  Washingto-i 
that  the  whole  situation  is  in  a  slate  of 
c»:>ufuslon;  that  Wilbur  Mills  iD-Ark  i  .  chair- 
man of  the  conference  committee.  ,uid 
George  H  Mahon  ■  D-Tex  I .  chairman  of  ihe 
House  ipproprlatlons  committee  iiaven  t 
been  able  to  get  together  Mills  also  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  ways  and  means  conmilt- 
tee  where  the  orglnal  House  tax  bill  has  been 
stalled  since  last  fall 

The  conferees  now  are  considering  an 
Increase  m  the  form  of  an  amendment  placed 
by  the  .Senate  on  another  tax  bill  .And  the 
House,    of    course.    Is    unlikely    to    look   with 


favor  on  any  revenue  measure  orglnatlng  m 
the  Senate  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  income  tax  amendment  did. 

But  behind  the  maneuvering  and  apparent 
confusion  is  a  very  serious  debate  on  the 
government  expenditures  that  would  l>e  re- 
duced. ITie  budget  cuts  are  the  key.  and  we 
doubt  whetiier  there  can  be  any  easy  an- 
swer .^nd  again  the  cleH\age  between  the 
House  and  ilie  senate  Is  obvious  It  was  easy 
to  see  last  week  m  the  luss  over  tlie  addl- 
tlorvtil  100  million  dollars  the  Senate  wants 
to  put  in  the  Head  .--itart  proicrain  .tiid  sum- 
mer jobs  lor  youth  Flie  laonei  wa,s  removed 
at  the  Insistence  of  House  members  of  a 
conference  committee  The  .Senate  rejected 
the  compromise  and  mstrucied  its  conferees 
not  to  yield  in  lurther  negotiations 

.So  the  tax  question  and  ihe  agreement  uii 
expenditure  cuts  that  must  precede  it  are 
waiting  on  decisions  as  to  what  tills  country 
can  afford  to  do  In  welfare  education, 
health,  toreign  .ild.  space  defence  and  agri- 
culture Or  perliaps  more  accurately,  where 
this  rountry  cai.  afford  to  make  cuts 

Unless  tlie  dollar  is  preserved  nothing  the 
United  States  hopes  to  do  at  home  or  .ibroad 
can  be  accomsllshed  But  unless  the  United 
States  IS  preserved  any  discussion  of  the  dol- 
lar becomes  academic 

,  Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Apr    28.    1968] 
We  May  Be  Heading  for  .a  Crisis 

I  By  Kdwln  L  Dale  Jc  ) 

Washington  -.An  optimistic  central  bank- 
er has  been  described  .^  one  who  believes 
the  situation  Is  deteriorating  somewhat  less 
rapidly  William  McChesney  Martin  Jr.,  the 
United  States  central  banker  par  excellence, 
tits  the  description  p)erfectly  if  one  judges 
him  from  his  periodic  utterances  that  are 
scarcely  known  for  their  rosy  view  of  the 
world. 

The  latest  pronouncement  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  la  that 
rhe  nation  Is  "In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
financial  crista  we  have  had  since  1931." 
Three  years  ago  he  found  "dlaquletlng  simi- 
larities" between  the  then-existing  situation 
and  1929.  the  year  of  the  great  stock  market 
crash 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Martin's  sincerity, 
and  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  a  large 
number  of  businessmen  and  bankers,  and 
,1  growing  number  of  members  of  Congress. 
share  his  sense  of  alarm  about  the  nation's 
tlnancee   What,  then  Is  the  situation? 

.\t  the  outset  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
word  "crisis",  unfortunately.  Is  imprecise. 

.As  Mr  Martin  himself  made  clear,  there  Is 
no  crisis  of  the  "depression"  type  TTiere  are 
Jobs  tor  nearly  all  who  want  them,  business 
sales  and  profits  ,ire  booming  and  the  total 
production  of  goods  and  services  Is  growing 
briskly. 

inflation   a  seriovs  problem 

Some  would  say  there  is  a  crisis  on  the 
inflation  front.  Prices  are  now  rising  at  the 
pace  ot  4  per  cent  a  year,  much  faster  than 
tjelore  1965  md  a  little  wi>rse  than  the  infla- 
'lon  rate  of  most  other  industrial  nations. 
Wages,  going  tip  at  a  rate  close  to  6  per  cent, 
are  pushing  prices  higher 

But  a  4  per  cent  inflation  while  trou- 
blesome, does  not  in  most  nimds  warrant  the 
term  crisis.  Brazil.  Turkey,  even  Japan  would 
be  happy  to  settle  for  4  per  cent,  as  would 
dozens  of  other  countries. 

Close  to  what  Mr.  Martin  had  In  mind  is 
the  nation's  rinancial  markets,  and  In  partic- 
tilar  Interest  rates  Because  the  mammoth 
deficit  In  the  Federal  Qovernment  budget 
has  plltrd  J20-bllllon  of  additional  borrowing 
demand  on  top  of  an  already  heavy  demand 
'rom  business,  home-buyers,  consumers  and 
state  and  local  governments,  interest  rates 
have  risen  steeply  In  the  last  three  years 
to  levels  not  seen  In  some  cases  for  a  century. 

And  yet  money  can  still  be  borrowed.  There 
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Is  no  crisis  In  the  sense  of  a  "freezing  up"  of 
the  money  markets  and  certainly  not  In  the 
sense  of  bank  failures  TTie  economy  could 
not  otherwise  be  so  prosperous.  The  Govern- 
ment has  financed  Its  deficit  and  most  other 
borrowers  have  been  able  to  find  the  funds 
they  need,  though  whether  this  can  continue 
with  a  second  huge  budget  deficit  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Finally,  closer  still  to  Mr  Martin's  sense 
of  alarm  is  the  natum'.s  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments  and  loss  of  gold.  If  the 
payments  delicit  is  not  greatly  reduced  or 
eliminated,  at  some  point  the  dollar's  in- 
ternational viilue  win  have  to  be  reduced, 
wltii  potentially  disastrous  consequences  for 
the  whole  international  monetary  system, 
and    hence    world    trade    ,tnd    Investment. 

trade     UEFl!  IT     INCVRRED 

The  problem  was  pointed  up  last  week 
when  the  Commerce  Department  reported 
that  the  surplus  ot  merchandise  exports 
ovtr  Imports  disappeared  altogether  in  March 
as  imp>orts  continued  ij  boom  and  exports 
fell  off.  partly  because  of  the  11-day  New 
York  dock   strike 

Manv  observers  believe  that  the  balance- 
of-paymenis  situation  comes  closest  to  war- 
ranting the  word  "crisis"  But  even  here, 
the  nation  still  has  $10  7  billion  of  gold  left 
despite  the  recent  henvy  losses,  and  the 
dollar  tor  the  tune  being  Is  reasonably  strong 
In   the   foreign  excliange  markets. 

It  may  be  that  what  Mr.  Martin  really 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  nation  faces  the 
greatest  danger  since  1931 — danger  of  even 
more  rapid  inflation,  danger  of  superboom 
turnmR  into  a  bad  recession  with  rising  un- 
emnlovniOnt.  tlanger  of  still  higher  interest 
rnte^  with  a  sharp  impact  on  homebullding. 
danger  ot  a  lurther  worsening  of  the  balance 
of  payments  because  of  the  overheated  econ- 
omy at  home  and  It-s  Impact  in  sucking  In 
more    .md    more    imports. 

A  great  majority  of  financial  observers 
agree  with  Mr  Martin  that  the  dangers  in 
the  situation  call  lor  one  key  remedy i  a 
reduction  in  the  budget  deficit  tlirough  a 
tax  Increase  and  whatever  expenditure  re- 
duction IS  possible  This  would  curb  demand 
in  the  economy  and  thus  lessen  inflationary 
pressure,  would  reduce  the  need  to  borrow 
and  hence  ease  Interest  rates  and  would 
improve  confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad. 

By  most  definitions,  there  Is  not  actually 
a  crisis  now.   But  there  could  be  one. 


CASPER   AND   NATRONA.   WYO.. 
DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  admira- 
tion for  a  type  of  grassroots  program  of 
community  development  which  is  exem- 
plified by  an  effort  in  my  home  State 
bearing  the  very  appropriate  name  of 
CAN  DO.  It  stands  for  Casper  and 
Natrona  Development  Organization. 

More  than  500  citizens  of  Casper  and 
the  county  attended  the  first  of  the  de- 
velopment organization's  townhall  meet- 
ings on  April  2,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  .snowstorm  that  day.  They 
brought  with  them  almost  as  many  con- 
crete ideas  for  community  development, 
formulated  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future — challenges  projected  by  an  in- 
formative publication  entitled  "Decisions, 
1968,  a  Guide  to  Tomorrow,"  which  pre- 
sented solid  statistical  information  on 
the  area's  future  growth. 

The  public's  suggestions  even  now  are 
being  evaluated,  Mr.  President,  and  will 
be  set  up  In  an  order  of  priorities  to  be 
considered  at  a  second  townhall  meet- 
ing in  the  fall. 


THE  US.  TRADE  BALANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  faced  as 
we  are  with  a  worseninfj  international 
balance-of-payments  posiiion.  confront- 
ed with  a  ^'old  cri.sis  and  its  threat  to  the 
continued  stability  of  the  doll.ir.  the 
United  States  has  always  been  able  to 
point  to  one  bright  .spot  m  liu  i  athorinsi 
clouds  of  intornationa!  ironetary  disas- 
ter— our  traditional  trade  surplus. 

And  now.  with  figures  in  for  March, 
America's  surjilus  of  exports  over  iniixirt.'-. 
ha^  disappeared.  This  is  the  first  iff. cit 
in  world  trade  we  have  sulTered  in  5 
years,  although  the  si.uns  have  born  tliere 
for  all  to  read.  Our  trade  balance  has 
been  on  a  downv^ard  curve  since  mid- 
1967. 

Certainly,  the  11 -day  New  York  dock 
strike  was  a  factor  in  inhibiting  our  ex- 
ports although  to  a  negligible  degree  of 
cau.sation  in  the  total  inctuie,  btrausp 
the  strike  at  this  inaj.^r  port  .iKso  cur- 
tailed those  imports  not  diverted  lo  non- 
struck  ports. 

U.S.  importation  of  forfiun  Moods  ex- 
ceeded our  shiiiments  abroad  'iuring 
March  by  $157.7  million.  Tliis  is  the  first 
month  in  which  our  exports  iiave  been 
exceeded  by  incomi  ig  Loods  .•^iace  earlv 
in  1953. 

Our  Department  of  Commerce,  follow- 
ing the  administrat'on  policy  line  in 
seeking  a  tax  increa.se,  also  blames  iho 
trade  downturn  on  inflation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  .'\pril  2u 
provided  this  analysis,  m  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

With  exports  plunciiig  l]  .')':  from  Febru- 
ary while  imports  rose  0  4',  the  traditional 
trade  surplus  disappeared  abruptly  and  u 
seasonally  adjusted  deficit  of  $157.7  .million 
was  reported  by  the  Commerce  Department. 

Tlie  dencit  was  the  first  since  the  $101 
million  deficit  of  January  1963,  when  u  wide- 
spread U.S.  dock  strike  disrupted  interna- 
tional trade.  An  11 -day  strike  of  New  York 
port  workers  was  a  factor  in  the  latest  defi- 
cit, too,  but  analysts  estimate  that  it  prob- 
ably didn't  account  for  more  than  about 
$60    million    of    the    March    deficit. 

So  most  of  the  adverse  "swing"  of  some 
$330  million  from  the  surplus  of  $171.2  mil- 
lion in  February  was  due  to  other  factors. 
offlclals  said.  To  attribute  the  setback  pri- 
marily to  the  dock  =trlke  would  be  "whis- 
tling In  the  dark,"  one  well-placed  seer  said, 
blaming  It  instead  chiefly  on  failure  so  far 
of  Congress  to  enact  ch.irge.  The  deficit 
"wasn't  surprising,"  he  said,  "given  our  In- 
ability to  provide  a  proper  tiscal  framework." 

Broadly,  Administration  men  say.  the 
trade  position  is  being  Impaired  by  inflation 
which  makes  foreign  goods  more  in  demand 
in  the  U.S.  and  which  makes  U.S.  products 
relatively  less  competitive  abroad,  "If  we  liad 
had  the  tax  increase  last  fall,"  tne  said,  "we 
wouldn't  have  liad  prices  rising  at  a  4';: 
annual  rate"  in  the  first  quarter 

IMPORTS    ROSE    SHARPLY 

At  $2,454,700,000,  U.S.  exports  in  March 
were  down  from  $2,773,100,000  in  February 
and  also  below  the  $2,551,400,000  of  a  year 
before.  But  Imports,  at  $2,612,400,000,  were 
up  from  $2,601,900,000  in  February  and  were 
substantially  greater  than  the  $2,202,900,000 
of  the  like  1967  month;  they  were  second 
only  to  the  record  $2,615,400,000  set  in  Janu- 
ary, the  department  said. 

The  dock  strike  dealt  a  bigger  blow  to 
exports  than  to  imports,  analysts  said,  be- 
cause some  goods  destined  for  export  piled 
up  In  the  New  York  port  area.  Often,  though. 


ships  Ijound  for  the  US  with  Imports  could 
be  diverted  to  pons  that  weren't  struck 

Other  adverse  factors,  authorities  said, 
doubtless  included  continuing  delivery  uf 
imported  copper  that  had  been  ordered  be- 
lore  the  long  U  S.  mine  strike  was  settled 
in  mid-March  and  substantial  hedge-buying 
i>f  li. reign  steel  against  ;•.  possihle  US  tniil 
.^irlke  next  summer  Imports  (;f  fuielizii  cars 
h.ive  been  especially  heavy,  .some  added, 
partly  becau.se  of  inventdry-btiildltie  that 
iliey  exjject  will  ease  later 

Tlie  tariff  cuts  negotiated  m  List  \ ear's 
"Kennedy  Rotuid"  may  have  i)liiyed  some 
part,  too.  uthers  suggested  Ihe  U.S  put  one- 
li'th  it  Its  .i^a-eed  duty  reduction  into  effect 
,Iaii  1  providlin'  some  extra  incentive  for 
importing,  while  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  aren't  slated  until  next 
.June  :10  to  put  their  lirst  cut  into  effect, 
.imounting  to  two-fifths  of  the  total  due  .So 
it's  considered  i)o.'.sible  that  some  Europeans 
.ire  postponing  purchases  ()f  U.S  goods  until 
.ifter  midyear  when  the  duties  won't  add 
u.,  iiuicli  To  their  costs 

Note  that  tliis  rxijlanation  quotes  the 
U  nartmi'nt  ol  C'oininerc<\  "udmlnistifi- 
tion  men."  and  'authoritieK."  All  ol  these 
..ouicis.  (obviously,  are  coini..iited  to  the 
principle  that  a  lax  increase  is  tiie  only 
solution  possible^-  -evrn  if  addiliunal 
taxes  damage  an  already  laltering  econ- 
omy by  adding  to.  rather  than  subtract- 
ing from,  tlie  costs  of  iiroducinu  US. 
roods 

I  paiticularly  take  i.ssue  with  the  quo- 
tation attributed  to  an  unnamed  admin- 
istrat'on snokesman  that  if  we  liari  had 
the  tax  increase  last  I  all  wp  would  not 
now  have  rising  ijrices.  which  is  the  cost- 
push  inflation  Commerce  is  talking 
about.  On  the  contrary,  the  additional 
cost  lacto!'  would  drive  prices  up. 

While  "administration  men  "  .seek  to 
i^lace  the  blame  for  our  balance-of- 
ijaymcnts  difficulties  on  a  welter  of  rea- 
sons, they  are  strangely  silent  on  the 
trade-deficit  ijosition  of  our  No  1  indus- 
try, steel  and  steel  mill  products. 

Steel  is  a  leading  example  of  how  our 
country  is  losing  its  traditionally  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  and  liow  the 
administration  is  failing  to  take  correc- 
tive action.  As  I  have  noted  in  the  Senate 
on  many  occasions,  there  iias  been  in  the 
last  decade  a  dramatic  increase  in  steel 
imports  concurrent  with  a  significant 
drop  in  exports.  During  1967  alone,  the 
value  of  imports  rose  to  $L3  billion  from 
the  SI, "2  billion  level  of  1966,  The  value 
of  1967  imports  exceeded  the  value  of 
exports  by  S877  million.  When  this  figure 
is  adjusted  to  exclude  Government- 
financed  exports  and  to  include  freight 
and  insurance  charges — normally  in- 
cluded in  the  value  of  imports  of  most 
other  nation.s — our  steel  trade  deficit  in 
1967  amounted  to  SM  billion. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1968  steel 
imports  continued  to  climb,  reaching  a 
record  3.4  million  tons  valued  at  S386 
million.  Tliis  was  an  increase  of 'more 
than  SlOO  million,  compared  with  last 
year's  first-quarter  figures. 

The  continuing  growth  of  steel  im- 
ports has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
deficit  we  suddenly  face  in  our  iDalance 
of  trade  and  has.  of  course,  contributed 
concommitantly  to  our  continuing  and 
growing  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  steel  trade  balance  did  not  sud- 
denly get  out  of  hand.  The  trend  has 
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been  there  for  all  to  see.  It  has  been 
there  for  at  least  7  years.  What  are  ad- 

ministrat'on  offlcials  sayint?  about  this 
now""  A  Ci.nunerce  Oepartment  repre- 
sentativf  on  April  25  sa;d  that  the  in- 
creased purchases  of  foreign  steel,  which 
be«an  last  September  as  a  strike  hedge, 
may  add  as  much  as  $500  million  to  the 
US  bii;ur;cf-of-payments  di'ficit,  and 
Ihf  fiKVire  could  be  exceeded  ii  imported 
.stf-el  buviiii;  fi)Slfrs  permanent  switches 
m  buyint?  patterns  from  domestic  to  for- 
eign >teel  production  Of  course,  this  is 
exactly  x.'iat  happened  followinn  pre- 
vious st»^el  labor  disputes  On  March  8.  m 
Chicago.  I  said  the  1968  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts trade  deficit  would  be  alm.ost  S-tOO 
million  huher  than  in  1967  As  it  is 
turning  out  I  was  conservative  in  m>" 
estimate. 

Given  the  major  problem  the  United 
States  has  todav  in  maintaining  its  in- 
U-rnational  monetary  position,  the  steel 
trade  deficit  can  properly  be  termed  a 
national  disaster 

We  must  talce  action  m  this  most  se- 
rious of  alMhe  import  impacted  industry 
sectors. 

Among  the  actions  we  should  take  is 
the  adoption  of  the  moderate  steel  quota 
bill.  S  2537.  which  would  help  to  shake 
up  foreign  industries  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments, encouraging  them  to  dis- 
mantle their  .special  protection  and  in- 
centive programs  or  to  work  out  with  the 
American  Government  and  steel  indus- 
try an  equitable  solution  to  the  excess 
world  capacity  In  steel,  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 


LKGAL  SCHOLARS  CONDEMN  TITLE 
II  OF  PROPOSED  CRIME  BILL. 
3    917 

Ml-  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  on 
April  19.  I  wrote  to  law  schools  across 
the  ^.-ountry  calling  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  of  the  proposed  omni- 
bus crime  control  bill.  S  917.  which  will 
be  per.dini:  before  Che  Senate  this  week 
Bnefly  stated,  title  II  purports  to  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court's  constitutional 
grounded  decisions  in  the  Miranda  and 
Wade  cases,  overrules  its  decisions  m  the 
Mallory  case,  removes  Supreme  Court 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  any  State 
criminal  conviction  based  on  confession 
or  eyewitness  testimony,  and  abolishes 
Federal  habe.'.s  corpus  lunsdiction  over 
all  State  cnminal  convictions.    •» 

In  my  letter  to  the  law  .schools,  I  asked 
for  their  views  rei^arding  the  wisdom  and 
the  coiistitutionality  of  the  provusions  of 
title  II  To  dace,  I  have  received  resp<:)nse 
from  26  law  schools,  in  all  parts  of  the 
counC!-v  Those  letters  were  si^jned  by  108 
legal  scholars  including  11  law  school 
dearLs  All  of  these  letters  express  a  unan- 
imous opinion  that  title  II  should  not  be 
enacted  into  law. 

The  law  schools  from  which  I  have 
heard  are  the  following: 

Boston  College  Law  School.  Brighton. 
Mass. 

University  of  California  School  of  Law 
at  Davis.  Calif 

University  of  Cahfornia  School  of  Law 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

California  Western  University  School 
of  Law,  San  Diego.  Calif. 


Chase   College    School    of    Law.    Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Law, 
Chicago.  Ill 

University    of    Cincinnati    College    of 
Law   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Duke  University  School  of  Law.  Dur- 
ham. N  C 

Emory     University     School    of     Law, 
.Atlanta,  Ga. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law.  Los 
Alleles.  Calif 

University   of   Maine   School   of    Law. 
Portland.   Mame 

University  ot  Maryland  School  of  Law, 
Baltimore,  Md 

University  of  Michigan  School  of  Law, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich 

University  of  Missouri  School  ul  Law. 
Columbia.  Mo. 

University  of  Nnrth  Dakota  School  of 
Law    Grand  Forks.  N    Dak 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel 
Hill.  N  C 

Northeastem     University     School     of 
Law     Boston.    Mass. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Law   Philadelphia.  Fa 

Unuersity  of  South  Dakota  School  of 
Law,  Vermillion,  S  Dak 

Southern  University  Law  School, 
Baton  Rtiune,  La 

Stanford  University  School  ol  Law. 
sun  ford,  Calif 

University  ot  Tennessee.  Knoxville. 
Tenn 

University  of  Tulsa  College  of  Law. 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

Umversity  of  Virginia  School  ol  Law. 
Charlottesville.  Va. 

West  Virginia  University  College  of 
Law.  Morgantown.  W  Va 

Yale  University  School  of  Law.  New- 
Haven,  Conn. 

I  strongly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
heed  the  views  of  tliese  legal  ^cliolars 
and  will  strike  title  II  from  S  917.  So 
that  these  views  can  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  Cext  of  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
.IS  follows 

Boston  College  l>.\w  School, 

Bnghton.  Mens.,  April  25.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
V.S  Senate. 
Wasnington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings  Dean  Drlnan  ha^ 
referred  to  me  your  letter  of  April  19  con- 
cerning the  Judiciary  Cotnniltt«e's  .imended 
TlUe  Hot  S.  917. 

I  suggest  that  a  balanced  appraisal  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Mallory  v. 
United  States.  354  U.S.  449.  must  l.iJce  Into 
.iccount  the  factual  background  of  that  case. 
The  record  shows  that  shortly  after  the 
crime  waa  committed  the  police  set  out  a 
dragnet  .^nd  Indiscriminately  arrested  a 
great  ma-n'  citizens  on  nolhlug  more  than 
suspicion  or  speculation  All  these  people 
were  held  In  custody  far  beyond  the  -ime  at 
which  the  legal  mandate  required  that  any 
accused  be  presented  before  a  US.  Com- 
missioner It  was  only  ifter  Mallory  cave  the 
confession  the  police  wanted,  that  Mallory 
himself  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  and 
the  omers  released.  To  me.  the.se  circum- 
stances constitute  the  strongest  sort  of 
Justification  of  the  Courts  action  in  adher- 
ing to  the  doctrine  that  It  had  announced 


!i!t»'en   vfars  eArller  in   McNabb  v     VS..  318 
U  s>    332.  .\  generation  or  two  ago.  tliere  was 
a  legal  philosophy  accepted  by  some  eminent 
jurl.stfi  with  reference  to  the  somewhat  sim- 
ilar mutter  of  the  u.se  of   evidence  Kblalned 
by    unreusonable    search    .uid    seizure     This 
phllosi^phy    WHS    summed     up    In    the    well 
Kiiowu  phr.ise  which  objected  to  the  prupi)- 
sltlon     that     'the    crlmln.U     is     to    fio     free 
because      the     constable      has      blundered  " 
E.vperlence   over    the   years    lias   .-.hown    that 
all     too     irequently     constables     have    iluue 
much   more   than   simply      blunder  '    In   the 
light  of  such  experience  iherc  is  now  a  pretty 
iceneral  consensus,  first  among  State  Coiuts, 
then   capped    intu   constltiitlonal   dimension 
by   the  Supreme  Court    i  .Wapp   v    Ohio.  J67 
US     843  1     that    the    t)nl>    etfectlve    way    of 
enforcing  the  rlghu  of  the  people  under  the 
Fourth   Amendment  Is  to  exclude  !rom  evi- 
dence .it  a  trial   material  .--elzed  ih  violation 
of   that  .Amendment    I   suggest   that  similar 
considerations  logically   le;ul   to   t!ie  conclu- 
sion   that   the  'inly   etfectlve   method   of  en- 
forcing exl.stlng  legal  anutatlons  U[K)n  i)Ollce 
rights    >f  arrest  and  detention  is  to  adopt  a 
imKar  evidentiary  rule  of  exclusion. 
With    relerence    to    the    provlj-ion.s    of    the 
ComnUltee  amendmetit    which   Uxik   to  eva- 
sion of  .Miranda  v    .4rKo'ia    3H4  U  S    136.  and 
US.   V.    Wade    388   US    218,  I  would  su^gt-t 
that  enactment  of  such  [irovlslons  would  be 
,1  gross  abuse  of  the  jK'wers  of  Congress  under 
.Article    III   of   the   Constitution    I   redi.se   to 
believe  for  one  minute  th.it  when  tlie  Found- 
ing Fathers  authorl^ied  'he  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate and  establish  exceptions  to  the  appel- 
late juristllrtlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  It  was 
ever  conceued  that  this  power  w.aild  be  used 
to  prevent  judicial  action  striking  down  ■.  lo- 
latlons    of    the    Constitution    Itself     In    my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  shiuneful  eplstxles 
m   United  States  history  w.ts  the  one.  some 
one-hundred    •,ears   .igo.   when   the  Congress 
rushed  through  .i  law  snatching  away  from 
the  Supreme  Court  its  appellate  Jurisdiction 
m  a  cose  which  seemed  certain  to  bring  about 
invalidation    of    'he   manifestly    unconstitu- 
tional   Reconsinictlon    legislation     I    would 
fervently    hope    that    American    history    will 
never  wltne«=s  a  repetition  of  this  incident    I 
flo   recall,   however,   'hat   at   the   height  of  a 
wave  of  .'losilUty  some  ten  vears  ago  attempts 
were   made   to   use   the   Congressional   power 
'<>  regulate  the    ippellant  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the 
(•ourt  In  order  to  make  a  dead  letter  of  var- 
ious Lt>n.stltutlonal  d'X'tnnes   announced   by 
the    Court    which    one    senator    or    another 
found   unaccepUible    You  mav  recall  that  it 
was  I'lrtibably  only  -hrouch  the  brilliant  par- 
liamentary  leadership  of   the  then   Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  in  combining  all  of  the 
bills  into  a  single  package  that  the  incipient 
revolt    iigalnst   the   Supreme   Court    was   de- 
leaied  by  a  single  vote 

With   relerence   to   the   proptjsed   abolition 
of  Federal  habeas  corpus  to  review  State  con- 
victions,  I   feel   that  this   too  would   have   a 
dangerous  tendency  to  undermine  the  securi- 
ties of  individuals  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Our  experience  for  many  years  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  habeas  corpus   In 
these  cases  has  revealed  abundantly  that  all 
too  often  State  criminal  procedures  contain 
"springes"    iDam   v.    HVc^sIer,   263    U.S.   22. 
24-25)    which   the  Constitution   forbids   the 
States  to  bar  enforcement  of  Federal  rights. 
.\s  vou  know,  however,  the  pre.'^^sure  of  busi- 
ness upon  the  Supreme  Court  is  .so  great  that 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  set  aright  denials  of 
Fe<)eral    rights  from   such   sources   by  direct 
review  through  the  writ  certiorari.  The  only 
alternative   remedy   which   the   Ingenuity  of 
diligent  and   talented  men  has  been  able  to 
devise   is    the    present    practice   of   collateral 
review  In  th«"  Federal  Couns.  I  strongly  feel 
that  until  a  better  procediu-e,  wlUch  would 
furnish  protection  of  basic  individual  rights, 
I  an    be   devised   we   should   retain  what   we 
have. 
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1  earnestly  hope  that  your  efforts  in  oppo- 
sition to  tills  unfortunate  Committee  amend- 
ment will  meet  the  success  that  It  deserves. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D  O'Reii.ly.  Jr.. 

Professor  of  Law. 

UNivERsrrr  or  California.  Davis. 

Datn*.   Calif.,  April  25.  1968. 
Hon    Joseph  D.  Ttdinos. 
Senators'  Building, 
Wa.'<hington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  agree  with  you 
that  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  title  II  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  bill. 

The  proposed  S  3501  would  propose  to 
legalize  some  procedures  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  found  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  Such  a  head-on  collision  be- 
tween legislative  and  Judicial  authority  Is 
not  a.  satisfactory  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem In  these  days  when  we  are  all  so  con- 
cerned with  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  our  cities,  it  Is  liarrtly  an  appropriate  prec- 
edent for  the  Congress  itself  to  act  In 
defiance  of  the  law  laid  down  by  the  courts. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  things 
Congress  might  do  In  relationship  to  this 
problem  which  would  not  Involve  what  Is  in 
effect,  defiance  of  court  rulings. 

5  3502  would  also  be  a  most  unfortunate 
precedent.  Whatever  the  basic  constitutional 
limitations  are,  they  should  have  reasonable 
uniformity  of  application  within  the  United 
States  To  allow  each  state  to  develop  Its 
Jurisprudence  regarding  confessions  with- 
out any  form  of  unifying  review  would  run 
counter  to  the  traditional  constitutional 
scheme.  Whatever  one's  views  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  cases  dealing  with  confessions, 
I  should  think  that  one  would  regard  It  as 
a  mistake  to  open  this  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  I  hope  we  are  not  ready  to 
start  tearing  down  the  Union  by  permitting 
the  creation  of  local  legal  empires  sheltered 
from  the  uniform  application  of  Federal  law. 
Similar  comments  to  the  above  apply  to 
S  3503.  I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  does 
not  want  any  constitutional  control  upon 
the  testimony  of  alleged  eye  witnesses,  no- 
toriously a  most  unreliable  form  of  evidence 
In  criminal  proceedings.  Here  again,  there  Is 
room  for  creative  legislation  setting  legisla- 
tive :  tandards  for  the  admission  of  such  tes- 
timony. The  Court  itself  has  Indicated  that 
with  such  adequate  standards.  It  would  not 
fee!  the  need  to  apply  its  requirement  of  hav- 
ing a  lawver  at  ;i  line-up. 

5  2256  deals  with  a  very  difficult  problem 
which  has  been  struggled  with  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  and  Congress  over  the  years. 
Again,  It  would  seem  that  the  meat-axe  ap- 
proach of  cutting  out  all  collateral  review 
In  the  Federal  courts  Is  much  too  arbitrary 
a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  L.  Barrett,  Jr.. 

Dean.  School  of  Law. 

UNivERsiry    OF    Cvlifornia. 

Los  Angeles. 
School  of  Law. 
Los  Angcle.s  Calif..  April  26.  196S. 
Hon  .TosrPH  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senat'. 
Wa.'iliingtcii .  D  C. 

Dear  ShNAXOR  Tydings:  We  are  writing  to 
you  regarding  Title  II  of  the  Safe  Streets 
bill  S.  917.  as  recently  reported  out  by  the 
.Senate  Judlcl.rv  C.)mm!ttee.  .\s  we  under- 
stand it.  Title  JI  would  overrule  the  decisions 
In  Miranda  v  An. ova  and  Wrstovrr  v.  Unit- 
ed Statra  ,'nd  make  voluntariness  the  sole 
test  of  admissibility  of  a  confession  In  the 
Federal  courts.  It  would  withdraw  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  Federd  court  to  reviev  state 
court  determinations  on  the  voluntariness 
Issue.  It  would  make  eyewitness  testimony 
always  admissible  in  the  Federal  district 
courts,  thus  overrtiling  the  decision  in  Unit- 
ed States  V.  Wade,  and  withdraw  the  Juris- 


diction of  Federal  appellate  courts  to  review 
state  or  Federal  trial  court  determinations 
admitting  such  testimony.  It  also  would  over- 
rule the  decision  in  Mallory  v.  United  States 
holding  that  unnecessary  delay  in  bringing 
an  arrested  person  before  a  magistrate  Is  a 
ground  for  excluding  a  confession  olilalned 
during  the  period  of  delay.  Finallv.  it  would 
eifect  a  withdrawal  t.f  the  juiwer  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  review  state  ciurt  convictions 
through  habeas  corpus. 

As  teachers  of  constitutional  and  trimliial 
law.  we  are  dismayed  by  this  attempt  to 
overturn,  in  wholesale  lashlon.  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Held  of 
criminal  procedure  In  our  Judgment,  Title  II 
is  bad  as  a  matter  of  p>ollcy.  It  Is  worse 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law. 

In  overruling  Miranda  and  Wade,  it  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  withdraw  constitutional 
protections  by  statutes—  a  [xswer  that  Con- 
gress clearly  does  not  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  attempting  to  withdraw  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  state 
court  decisions  as  to  confessions  and  eye- 
witness testimony,  it  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  involving  the  limits  of  Con- 
gressional power  under  the  Constitution.  Al- 
though Congress  has  the  power  under  Article 
III  to  determine  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  is  grave  doubt 
that  that  Article  empowers  it  selectively 
to  withdraw  the  Jurisdiction  oi  the  Court  to 
review  particular  issues  that  arise  in  the 
context  of  a  criminal  case  If  Congress  could 
so  use  its  power  over  the  uppellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  'here  would 
t>e  nothing  to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
promulgating  similar  legislation  every  time 
the  Supreme  Court  reached  a  decision  with 
which  it  disagreed. 

In  abolishing  Federal  habeas  corpus  Juris- 
diction in  state  criminal  cases.  Title  II  also 
raises  serious  constitutional  questions  since 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  bars  suspension 
of  the  "privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus"  except  In  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion. 

Viewed  as  a  whole.  Title  II  makes  substan- 
tial Inroads  on  the  traditional  power  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  determine  constitutional 
Issues  in  state  criminal  cases.  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  we  consider  this  undesirable.  His- 
torically the  Federal  courts  have  performed 
ail  imp)ortant  and  useful  function  in  review- 
ing state  criminal  convictions  lor  lonstitu- 
tlonal  error.  Over  the  years,  it  lia>s  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  stiUe  courts  have 
not  always  effectively  protected  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  .iccused  persons  .'Abolish- 
ing Federal  court  review  would  relegate  im- 
portant issues  of  constitutional  dimension 
to  the  authority  of  50  state  court  .systems  It 
would  thus  make  for  inconsistency  and  un- 
dercut the  basic  protection  of  individual 
rights  that  our  svstem  ff  judicial  ipview 
has  traditionally  provided. 

In  summary,  we  conclude  that  Title  II  of 
S.  917  represents  bad  law  and  poor  policy. 
We  vigorously  oppose  it  and  call  upon  you 
and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject it. 

.Sincerely  yours. 
Norman  Abrams.  William  Cohen. 
Kenneth  Graham.  Harold  W. 
Horowitz.  Kenneth  Karst  Her- 
bert Morris.  Melville  B.  N'lni- 
mer.  Monroe  Price.  Arthur  Ho- 
sett.  Lawrence  .'iager,  Murrav  L. 
.Sell  wart/.. 

Prcjcs.iors  of  Law. 

University  of  Cm  i-o:inh, 

I.Ofa  ANGhLLS. 

.Sc  HOOL  Of   L.-iW. 

Los  Aruictr^.  Calif  ,  Apnl  26,  l'j68. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U .S.  Srnate. 
Wasfnngton .  DC. 

Dear  Senator  TyniNcs  I  have  joined  a 
letter  to  you,  dated  todav,  signed  tiv  .-ome 
of  my  colleagues,  concerning  Title  II  of  the 


Safe  Streets  bill.  S.  917.  The  purjyoBe  of  this 
letter  is  to  elaborate  on  some  of  the  points 
m.ide  in  that  letter,  concerning  the  uncon- 
stitutionality and  undesirablllty  of  Title  II. 

As  a  teacher  of  federal  Jurisdiction,  as  veil 
a,s  constitutional  law.  I  am  purticularly  con- 
cerned with  the  restriction  of  supreme  Court 
Jurisdiction,  contained  in  proposed  18  US  C. 
5  3502.  and  the  severe  Lurtailment  of  iiabeas 
corpus  jurisdiction  in  the  i/roixised  i.mentl- 
inent  to  28  US  C.  S  2256. 

The  priipos^  reduction  uf  Supreme  Court 
and  lower  federal  court  Jurisdiction  in  18 
use.  5  3502  would,  since  the  days  immedi- 
ately following  the  Civil  War.  be  the  tirst 
time  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  Ijeen  curtailed  liecuuse  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  merits  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions. More  important,  it  would  mark  the 
nrst  time  m  "Ur  history  Itiat  n  Jurisdiruonal 
st.itute  has  been  used  to  control  the  nxprlts 
(f  the  future  decisions  of  .ill  federal  courts. 
Because  the  serious  policy  imfilicationb  of 
the  use  of  Congress'  control  over  ihe  Ci'urt's 
lurisdiction  to  control  tlie  Court's  decision 
"f  c<inslilutional  issues  are  so  ubvious.  I  v;iil 
(■online  mv  discussion  to  the  constitutional 
issues  Ei  Partr  MrCurdle.  74  U  S.  506  i  18691 , 
sustained  the  ;)ower  of  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Court's  recently  granted  ])ower  to  re- 
view decisions  of  the  clrcvnl  rourts  on  ha- 
ijeas  corpus.  While  the  repeal  frustrated  the 
Court's  review  in  the  MrCardlP  rase  itself, 
the  McCardle  case  does  not  establish  Con- 
gress' power  to  remove  entirely  narrow 
classes  of  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion Irom  the  Court's  reviewing  jxiwer.  Af- 
ter McCardle,  the  Court  continued  to  have 
jurisdiction  to  review  denial  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  by  petition  lor  original 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  ciTtiorarl  Ex 
parte  Ycrqer.  75  U.S  85  (1869i.  .Mcjreover, 
nothing  :n  the  McCardle  cuse  justifies  the 
[xiwer  of  Congress  to  deny  Jurisdiction  to 
ipderal  courts  to  determine  discrete  issues  in 
cases  where  the  courts  continue  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  other  lederal  issues  in  the 
iiise.  Finally,  and  most  signihcant.  federal 
courts  would  continue  to  liave  jurisdiction 
to  review  and  reverse  state  court  decisions 
whicii  liold  that  a  confession  .sliould  lie  ii- 
cluded  on  lederal  grounds.  The  determination 
-.vhelher  the  lederal  court  can  review  federal 
law  issues  concerning  confes'-ions  m  .'■tate 
rases  depends  entirely  upon  the  decision  on 
the  merits  in  the  state  courts,  and  not  upon 
'he  nattire  of  the  case  or  the  issues  involved. 
Kven  conceding  the  power  of  Congress  to 
deny  lederal  jurisdiction  Liitirelv  over  cer- 
t.iin  kinds  of  constitutional  issues  (a  con- 
rcssion  I  have  refuted  abovel,  it  is  .'ettled 
that  Congress  can  not  use  its  power  rjver 
jurisdiction  to  control  the  outcome  of  Ju- 
dicial decisions  in  cases  where  'he  courts 
.ire  L'lven  lurlsdiction.  Vnitrd  Slates  v,  Klcm, 
80  U.S.  IQ'b  (1872).  In  short.  18  US  C.  t  3.502 
would  not  be  a  constitutional  exercise  (J 
("(jncress'  power  to  ccntrol  the  Jurisdiction 
of  lederal  courts,  but  an  unconstitutional 
attempt  to  control  the  merits  of  constitu- 
tional adjudication. 

The  i)roposed  .imendment  to  28  U  S  C. 
i  2256  would  be  i.n  unconstitutional  tus- 
pension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  More- 
over. Its  imijact  upon  tlie  process  of  federn! 
review  of  st.ue  court  conviction  will  be  more 
serious  than  that  if  any  other  [provision  of 
Title  II.  It.i  effects  would  go  fur  Ijfy.iiid  (  ases 
ol  exclusion  of  confession.'-  .ind  'he  pr^durts 
uf  illegal  search  .md  seizures.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  not  phy.-lcally  ab"."  t'j  review  «  n 
cert'orari  the  merits  of  lederal  constitutloral 
issues  in  the  decisions  in  crlinti'al  rases  m 
the  fifty  states  If  denl  il  of  certiorari  is 
cquivclcnt  to  the  deni;il  of  a:i  federal  ccurt 
review,  eit.ier  the  Supreme  Court  mu.st  un- 
dert.ikc  such  review  to  the  point  that  .t  will 
be  unable  to  function  in  other  cI.iisfos  of 
rases,  or  denial  of  the  most  basic  federal 
constitutional  rights  uf  fair  jjrocedure  wiU 
be  without  remedy  in  the  fedcrai  courts.  In 
the  case  ol  indigent  prisoners,  more  and  more 
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thp  extent  of  their  right  to  fair  prf>cedure 
will  dep*!id  on  the  adequacy  of  representa- 
tion bv  court-appointed  counsel  if  all  fur- 
ther review  Is  denied  simply  because  counsel 
failed  'o  raise  Issues  which  could  have  been 
determined  ■  U  the  •rial  With  the  amended 
habeas  corpus  hill  those  stales  which  pro- 
vide -he  lowest  level  of  representation  at  the 
criminal  trial  will  «aln  the  larRest  Immunity 
fr.ini  further  federal  rourt  review  of  the 
c.>nstrut|onallty  <>f  their  pn^-edures  It  wovild 
be  tragic  If  the  amended  habeas  cirpus  bill 
should  cripple  the  )rderly  development  of 
minimum  constitutional  st  mdards  of  fair 
pr<->cedure  in  criminal  cases  ITiat  national 
tragedy  might  be  dwarf ♦•d  bv  'he  increa-ed 
numbers  of  indigents  imprisoned  after  trials 
which  tall  to  meet  the  basic  minimum  of 
due  process 

Sincerely. 

William  Cohen. 
Professor  of  Law 


UrnvKRsiTT  or  CsHforni* 

Ln.s  .\scn,ES  STHrKiL  or  L*w 
Los  Angelf^    Caltf  .  April  3S.   196S 
Senator  .Josfph  D  TrDtscs. 
U  S    Sfnace 
Wni>"T7'on    n  C 

DiAR  .Sbnator  Tydincs  I  recently  Joined 
with  some  ••{  mv  colleaifue*  .n  a  letter  dated 
April  26  IWW  addressed  to  -.on  commenting 
on  Title  n -of  3  917  <«  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  JudlcUwrv  Committee  I  would  like  to 
take  the  oppK>rtunlty  to  idd  .some  more  par- 
ticularized thoughts  to  the  comments  ex- 
pressed in  that  letter 

The  attemp'  to  overni'?  '.he  decision  in 
Miranda  v  Artznna  '.n  iddltlon  to  being  of 
very  dubious  constitutionality  l.i  unfortu- 
nate It  is  probably  based  ipon  'he  miscon- 
ception that  .Vfiranda  somehow  has  ham- 
strung law  enforcement  .-(Torts  .Mthough 
there  were  ouu-rlea  'o  this  effect  it  'he  time 
of  the  decision,  experience  since  has  produced 
no  .substantial  evidence  that  'he  .Vfi'onda 
doctrine  has  Interferred  slgniOcantlv  with 
efTe<"'!ve  law  enfon'ement 

The  warning  and  waiver  rules  formulated 
in  Miranda  .ire  designed  simply  to  prefect 
a<ain5t  the  potentiality  for  compulsion  in- 
volved where  a  suspect  is  thrust  into  an  un- 
familiar aimt*phere  .ind  run  throuL-h  menac- 
ing police  pn-cedures  .ind  to  Insure  that 
statements  obt,iined  are  truly  the  product  of 
free  choice  '  If  we  have  not  abandoned  our 
tr:ulltlonal  concern  about  compelled  or  in- 
voluntaJT  statements  there  can  oe  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  reasonable  steps  to  protect 
agalixst  the  risk  of  such  compulsion 

.Similar  grounds  exist  for  reletting  the  .it- 
tempt  to  overrule  the  recent  decision  in 
I'mted  .Sfatf«  v  Wade  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Wad'-  tios  hampered  law  enforcement 
Consistently  wuh  th.u  deci.-iun  eyewitness 
testimony  can  still  be  used  simply  by  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  tor  -counsel  "o  be  pres- 
ent .It  any  lineups.  Surely  the  potential  for 
■  improper  suggeetlon"  inherent  in  pretrial 
lineups  uistlfles  providing  this  minimal  de- 
gree of  protection  to  a  suspect  m  a  criminal 
case 

The  attempt  <x>  overrule  Mallory  v  United 
Staici  is  also  of  doubtful  merit  That  case 
implemented  Rule  5iai  if  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  I'rocedure  which  orohiblte  un- 
necessary delay  m  bringing  an  .irrested  per- 
son before  a  magistrate  This  bill  would 
eliminate  the  one  available  sancllnn-  the  ex- 
clusion of  statements  made  during  'he  penod 
of  mne.essarv  delay  to  encoura>;e  prompt 
presentauon  if  the  arrestee  before  i  Judicial 
officer  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon 
such  promptness  as  a  value  in  our  criminal 
Justice  system,  it  behooves  us  to  provide  an 
eiTective  s,inctlon  to  insure  that  such  delay 
diws  not  occur 

In  this  connection.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
state  courts  have  also  begun  to  express  seri- 
<iai  concern  .i.-xait  such  del.iy  In  a  recent 
case.  People  v  PoueJi.  59  Cal  Rpir  817 
(  1967  I .  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  said 
The    principal    purposes    of    the    require- 


ment of  prompt  arraignment  are  to  prevent 
secret  police  interrogation  to  place  the  Issue 
of  probable  cause  f'>r  the  arrest  before  a 
judicial  ofTicer,  to  provide  -he  defendant  with 
full  advice  BJi  U)  his  rights  and  an  oppor- 
lunltv  to  have  counsel  appt)inted  and  i*'  en- 
able him  to  apply  for  ball  or  for  habeas 
corpii.s  when  necessary 

In  the  v-ase  ,it  bar  the  delay  was  used  to 
extract'  from  these  defendants  ni>t  one  but 
fourteen  self-lncrlmlnatlng  statements 

.  |WIe  need  not  de<-lde  at  this  time 
whether  the  circumstances  Just  described 
amounted  to  such  prejudice  ji«  t-o  render  re- 
versible the  denial  of  defendants'  constitu- 
tional and  statuU'ry  rights  to  prompt  ar- 
raignment But  we  cannot  condone  such  con- 
duct by  the  [KiUce.  and  any  repetition  thereof 
win  be  i-Lieelv  «cnitlnl/ed    ' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  also  .idd  another 
word  about  the  several  attempts  In  this  bill 
to  withdraw  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  tx)  review  clalnui  ^f  error  of  constitu- 
tional dimension  In  the  criminal  process 
Such  attempts  if  effective,  woiild  upset  the 
existing  delicate  balance  between  our  three 
coordinate  branches  of  ktovernment  Histori- 
cally, the  Supreme  Court  has  functioned  b«->th 
symbolically  and  m  fact  to  prtitect  Individ- 
ual liberty  ;n  our  society  Legislation  such 
OS  this  would  go  far  to  undermine  tha'  role 
of  the  Court  and.  In  my  judgment,  be  a  sub- 
stantial step  toward  a  type  of  society  we 
abhor 

Sincerely. 

Norman  Abrams. 

Professor  o/  Law 
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University     or     California,     Los 
Anofles    .'^CHtKjL  or  Law.. 

Los  Angeles   Calif     April  25.  1968 
Senator  Joseph  D  Tydinos. 
U  s'  Senate 
Washington    DC 

Dfar    Senator    Tydincs      I 
Joined    with   a   number   of    my 
a   letter  to  you.  commenting 
S     '117     I    want    to    .idd    some 
llcctlons 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  Is  uncon- 
stitutional and  that,  apart  from  this,  bad 
policy  It  seenvs  to  me  that  legislators  legit- 
imately concerned  with  respect  for  law  must 
exercise  extraordinary  care  In  avoiding  the 
enactment  ol  unconstitutional  laws  It  erodes 
the  value  of  law  for  all  when  those  .special- 
ly responsible  for  Its  enactment  are  -hem- 
.selvos  prepared  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
law  This  ties  in  with  the  .Vfiranda  decision 
There  is  no  evidence  that  law  enforcement 
has  been  liampered  by  that  decision  but 
there  is  (tood  reason  to  believe  that  the  risk 
of  police  violation  of  constitutional  rights 
has  been  ttiminlshed 

There  IS  much  talk  these  days  of  an  In- 
crease in  crime  of  Indlrterence  to  and  dis- 
respect fcr  law  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
C.jurt  In  the  area  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  individuals  are.  tor  me  among  the  most 
persuasive  reasons  for  believing  that  -ur  laws 
deserve  respect  Nothing,  at  this  lime  partic- 
ularly, should  be  done  to  attack  that  In- 
stitution in  our  society  which  Is  most  closely 
linked  m  the  minds  of  many  with  preserva- 
tion of  individual  rights 
■Y'ours  sincerely. 

HcRBERr   Morris. 
Professur  of  L'JU'  and 
P  itfessor  Of  Philosophy. 


C\LIFORNM   WESTFUN    INIVIRSITY. 

San  Diego  Call!     .\pr,l  24.  1998 
Re    6    ai7    omnibus  crime  control  and  safe 

streets  bill 
Hon  Joseph  D  Ttwnos, 
,S'^nofe  OfTice  Building. 
Washington  D  C 

UiAR  Sfnator  Tyuncs  Your  letter  cf 
April  i9  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  this  Law 
School  has  been  referred  to  me  'or  reply 

Tune  does  not  permit  a  detailed  analysis 
of    the   constitutionality    of   Title    II    of    the 


Crime  Control  bill  Nevertheless  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  provisions  thereof  do  raise 
serious   constllutliTiial    questions 

Section  1501  lb  sets  forth  certain  factors 
to  be  .  onsldered  by  the  trial  Judge  In  deter- 
mining voluntariness  of  a  confession  Even 
though  the  judge  finds  that  one  or  more  of 
these  factors  are  missing  he  may  nevertheless 
find  the  confession  voluntary,  and  thus 
admlsflh'.e  However,  Miranda  establishes 
That  the  nflh  Amendment  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  requires  that  certain 
warnings  be  »?|yen  the  accused  before  his 
I  onfesslon  can  lie  admitted  against  him 

If  Congress  can  give  a  trial  judge  the  power 
to  admit  a  confession  <ibtalned  in  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  then  It  is  Con- 
gress not  the  Supreme  Court  that  la  defining 
the  Fifth  Amendment  If  Congress  has  the 
power  to  set  the  limits  for  the  exercl.se  of  the 
nfth  Amendment.  It  would  appear  that  It 
would  also  have  the  power  to  set  the  limits 
for  the  exercise  of  all  other  constitutional 
rights,  restricting  or  enlarging  them  at  will. 
Since  the  decision  In  Marbury  v  Madison, 
this  p<iwer  has  resided  with  the  Supreme 
Court  and  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  (or  should!  change  that 
at  this  late  date  In  our  history. 

Insofar  as  Section  3502  Is  concerned,  the 
extent  to  which  the  Congress  can  enlarge  or 
restrict  the  exercise  of  appellate  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined Nevertheless  here  again,  history  tells 
us  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  the  final  ar- 
biter of  constitutional  questions,  not  Con- 
gress If  Congress  can  prevent  the  Court 
from  reviewing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
admissibility  of  a  confession,  why  can't  Con- 
gress then  restrict  the  review  of  other  con- 
stitutional Issues?  For  example,  why  could 
not  Congress  also  then  enact  legislation  pre- 
venting the  Supreme  Court  from  reviewing 
a  State  Supreme  Court  decision  that  the 
First  Amendment  had  not  been  violated? 
Or  any  other  Amendment? 

When  one  asks  the  question  that  way.  It 
Is  apparent  that  while  the  exact  limits  of 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  not  been  defined,  our  constitu- 
tional system  requires  that  the  Supreme 
Court  be  the  final  arbiter  of  constitutional 
Issues,  .ind  that  Congress  not  have  the  power 
to  restrict  the  appellate  review  of  constitu- 
tional adjudications  made  by  Stale  Supreme 
Courts 

From  a  purely  public  policy  point  of  view, 
I  think  that  Just  proposing  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation Is  very  tinwlse  Because  of  the  chal- 
lenging times  we  live  In  today,  we  have  great 
need  to  preserve  our  constitutional  system, 
and  for  our  people  to  understand  and  have 
confidence  In  it  This  kind  of  legislation  Is 
designed  to  destroy  the  system,  and  destroy 
public  confidence  In  It 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Court  Is  above 
criticism,  but  crl'lclsm  ought  to  be  construc- 
tive and  Intelligent  and  not  destructive  and 
emotional 

If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  merit  of  our  system,  that  need  Is 
here  today  What  we  need  Is  greater  educa- 
tion of  -he  people  In  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages of  living  under  this  system  rather  than 
an  emotional  attack  upon  the  Court  because 
we  dislike  its  c'eclslons  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  members  of  Congress  to  undertake  to 
educate  their  constituents  In  the  value  of  the 
system  rather  'han  to  tear  It  down. 
Sincerely, 

Ja,vies  E  Leaht. 
Associate  Professor. 


CHASE  College. 

School  of  Law. 
Cuictnnati.  Ohio.  April  25.  1968. 
Hon   .'oseph  D  Tydincs. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  recent  letter  of  April  19.  1968.  and  a 
I'opy  of  Title  II  of  S.  917    In  reviewing  the 


proposed  Title  11.  I  was  aghast  at  the  pro- 
posals contained  therein.  In  my  opinion, 
Title  II  Is  patently  contrary  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  It  is  an  attempt  to  legis- 
latively remove  the  safeguards  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  reviewability  of  judicial  action  Is  the 
bulkwark  against  infringement  of  Individual 
rights  In  this  great  country  of  ours. 

My  greatest  concern,  however.  Is  that  these 
provisions  were  approved  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  containing  many  of  Its  most 
distinguished  and  learned  members.  The 
future  of  this  country  Is  Indeed  dark,  when 
our  government  leaders  spearhead  the  as- 
sault upon  the  basic  fundamental  rights  of 
the  Individual  True  safeguards  exist  only 
If  the  worst  element  of  society  receives  guar- 
antees   accorded    to   others. 

I  would  urge  that  you,  and  your  colleagues, 
make  every  effort  to  eliminate  Title  II. 
Very    truly    yours, 

C    Nicholas  Revelos, 

Acting  Dean. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Cbn- 

TER     FOB     SrtJDIES      IN      CRIMINAL 

JttsTicE.   THE  Law   School, 

Chicago.  III.,  ApHl  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  Tydincs, 
V  S    Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  write  to  you 
about  Title  II  of  S.  917  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
ceive Congressional  approval. 

I  am  closely  concerned  with  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  crime  In  this  country;  but  I  am  not  a 
specialist  In  constitutional  Issues  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  comment  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Title  n  or  on  the  likely  Judicial 
consequences  of  its  legislative  acceptance. 
It  Is  clear  to  me.  however,  that  these  pro- 
visions would  make  no  contribution  what- 
soever to  reducing  crime  or  the  fear  of 
crime  in  this  country.  They  would  not  Im- 
prove our  prevention  or  treatment  methods. 
They  would  not,  I  believe.  Increase  police 
crime  clearance  rates.  They  are  the  product 
of  misplaced  frustration,  not  relevant  to  the 
serious  problems  of  crime  and  Its  effective 
control. 

No  responsible  student  of  criminal  law  can 
look  at  the  overcrowded  dockets  and  routine 
processing  of  criminal  cases  In  many  State 
Jurisdictions  In  this  country  without  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  some  extra-State  protec- 
tion both  of  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  of 
the  integrity  of  the  system  which  confronts 
them. 

The  better  police  forces  and  virtually  all 
policemen  now  face  community  anxieties 
about  crime  in  the  streets  which  often  sound 
to  them  like  cries  for  action — any  action — 
prompt  and  forceful.  They  need  the  protec- 
tions of  clear  rules.  Title  n  would  deny  them 
this  Its  passage  at  this  time  would  undercut 
the  more  thoughtful  voices  within  the  police 
not  only  for  lawful  law  enforcement  but  for 
eftectlve  law  enforcement.  This  Act  at  this 
time  would  be  seen  by  many  police  as  a  man- 
date for  unlawfulness:  there  Is  little  the 
country  needs  less,  and  many  other  police- 
men realize  this. 

These  views  are.  of  course,  my  own;  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  Center  for  Studies  In  Crimi- 
nal Justice  but  I  know  my  views  are  widely 
.shared  by  my  colleagues. 
Yours  sincerely, 

NoRVAL  Morris. 

The  Universtty   of  Chicago, 

The  Law   School. 
Chicago.  III.,  April  22,  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydings, 
VS.   Senate. 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  as  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  Title  H  of  Senate  Bill 
917.  as  recently  approved  by  the  Senate  Judi- 


ciary Committee.  This  Title  takes  a  substan- 
tial step  backward  In  the  quest  for  civilized 
criminal  procedure,  and  it  is  In  several  re- 
spects   of   quite    doubtful    constitutionality. 

1.  Section  2266,  which  would  virtually 
abolish  federal  habeas  corpus  for  persons 
convicted  In  state  courts,  would  shift  to  the 
alresMly  burdened  Supreme  Court  the  entire 
task  of  overseeing  the  constitutionality  of 
state  criminal  proceedings.  Recent  decisions 
demonstrate  that  the  state  cotirts  are  not 
always  able  or  willing  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  accused.  The  avail- 
ability of  habeas  corpus  in  the  federal  dis- 
trict courts  gives  some  assurance  that  meri- 
torious claims  will  not  get  lost  In  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  petitions  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  district  courts  are  In  a  better 
position  than  Is  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  constitutionality  of  con'-lctlons  because 
of  their  ability  to  conduct  factual  hearings. 
To  make  the  state-court  decision  conclusive 
as  to  matters  that  were  or  even  could  have 
been  determined  Is  to  subordinate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  to  considera- 
tions of  procedural  exi>edlency.  To  require  a 
man  to  serve  an  unconstitutional  sentence 
because  his  lawyer  bungled  Is  not  a  choice 
worthy  of  a  free  society. 

Moreover,  section  2256  runs  afoul  of  the 
provision  In  Article  I,  Section  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution forbidding  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus.  It  Is  no  defense  that  the  proposal 
leaves  habeas  corpus  Intact  as  to  persons  In 
custody  other  than  pursuant  to  a  state-court 
Judgment;  as  held  In  Elsentrager  v.  Forrestal. 
174  P.  2d  961  (DC.  Clr.  1949),  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  suspension  of  the  privilege  as  to 
any  class  of  persons.  Nor  Is  It  material  that 
the  proposal  purports  not  to  eliminate  habeas 
jurisdiction  but  only  to  make  the  state  Judg- 
ment conclusive;  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  clear  that  review  of  Issues  available  In 
the  state  courts  Is  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  federal  rights  on  habeas  corpus,  see 
Fay  v.  Nola,  372  U.S.  391  ( 1963) ,  and  to  forbid 
Investigation  of  such  issues  would  effectively 
suspend  the  privilege. 

2.  Section  3502  Is  an  even  more  drastic 
proposal  designed  to  eliminate  altogether 
federal  review  of  the  validity  of  confessions 
utilized  in  state  criminal  proceedings.  To 
abandon  the  long-established  principle  of 
Supreme  Court  review  of  the  denial  of  fed- 
eral rights  In  state  courts  would  be  to  risk 
leaving  those  denials  uncorrected  and  also 
to  invite  dlsunlformlty  among  the  States  in 
the  Interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Constitution.  The  fact  that  Illegal  convic- 
tions today  continue  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  before  being  set  aside  attests  to  the 
present  need  to  preserve  the  Supreme 
Court's  power. 

This  section  too  presents  serious  consti- 
tutional difficulties.  Although  Congress  has 
power  under  Article  III  to  make  "exceptions" 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. It  has  never  been  held  that  this  power 
can  be  used  to  frustrate  substantive  consti- 
tutional rights.  Ex  parte  McCardle.  7  Wall. 
506  (1864) .  which  upheld  a  limitation  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  Jurisdiction  by  appeal,  em- 
phasized that  other  avenues  to  the  Court 
remained  open.  Cf.  Battaglia  v.  General 
Motors  Corp..  169  P.2d  254  (2d  Cir  1948) .  and 
Elsentrager  v.  Forrestal.  174  F.2d  961  (D.C. 
Clr.  1949) .  both  holding  the  analogous  power 
of  Congress  to  limit  district -court  Jurisdic- 
tion subject  to  constitutional  limitations. 
Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  acts  of  government,  a  critical  part  of  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  would  be  a 
delusion  If  It  could  be  defeated  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  phrasing  a  statute  In  jurisdic- 
tional terms. 

Section  3502  Is  subject  to  an  additional 
constitutional  Infirmity,  for  It  attempts  to 
deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  power  not 
over  whole  cases  but  over  a  single  Issue. 
Even  if  Congress  were  free  to  deprive  the 
Court    of    Jurisdiction    altogether,    it    could 


scarcely  order  the  Court  to  decide  cases  In 
disregard  of  the  Constitution.  Ever  since 
Marbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cranch  137  (1803), 
it  has  been  settled  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  a  judgment  is  properly  brought  before 
it.  must  obey  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
cannot  therefore  be  directed  to  affirm  con- 
victions unconstitutionally  obtained. 

3,  The  provisions  in  proposed  sections 
3501  and  3502  permitting  the  admission  of 
eyewitness  testimony  and  of  voluntary  con- 
fessions are  designed  to  overturn  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  recognizing  the  right 
of  a  suspect  to  prompt  arraignment,  to  be 
Informed  of  his  rights,  to  the  effective  aid  of 
<'Ounsel.  and  to  effective  cross-examination 
and  confrontation  of  witnesses  Insofar  as 
these  decisions  were  based  upon  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  proposals  are 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress:  the  federal 
courts  cannot  be  told  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution The  Miranda  and  Wade  decisions  ex- 
plicitly Invoked  the  Constitution;  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  McNabb-Mallory  rule 
requiring  prompt  arraignment,  while  based 
In  those  decisions  upon  the  Court's  super- 
visory power  over  lower  federal  courts,  would 
be  held  to  be  required  by  the  Constitution 
if  the  supervisory  power  were  curtailed.  As 
a  matter  of  policy  the  Title  II  proposals  arA 
most  unfortunate.  They  encourage  delay  In 
arraignment,  which  Is  an  Important  safe- 
guard against  arbitrary  incarceration.  They 
encourage  law-enforcement  officers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Ignorance  of  suspects.  They 
Increase  the  danger  of  convicting  Innocent 
persons  on  what  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
once  called  the  untrustworthy  testimony  of 
strangers  who  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
the  criminal.  They  suggest  that  the  United 
.States  is  not  prepared  to  treat  those  ac- 
cused of  crime  in  a  fair  and  civilized  manner. 

I  urge  that  Title  II  be  omitted  from  Sen- 
ate BUI  917. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

David  P.  Currie. 
Professor  of  Law. 

College  of  Law. 
Universtty  or  Cincinnati. 
CtTirinnnfi.  Ohio.  April  23   1968. 
Hon,  Joseph  D  Tydincs. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washingt07i.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  your  letter  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  our  law  school  respecting  Title  n 
of  S.  917  Before  April  29th.  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  wTlte  a  brief  or  to  comment  at  any 
length  Under  the  circumstances.  I  .shall 
simply  state  my  conclusion  The  enactment 
of  Title  II  of  S.  917  would  be  a  giant  step 
backward  In  a  civilized  society. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLBtTR  R.  Lester. 
Rutus  King  Professor 
of  Constitutional  Law. 

Duke  University, 
Durham   N C.  Apnl  26.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D,  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  We  write  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  the  defeat  of  Title  II  of 
the  so-called  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  bill.  Title  11  contains  a  number 
of  unfortunate  amendments  One  would  deny 
lower  federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
collateral  attacks  on  state  court  criminal 
judgments  even  where  the  constitutional 
rights  of  state  defendants  have  been  abridfed 
thereby  overruling  Townsend  v,  5ain  and 
Fay  V,  Noia.  Another  would  deprive  both  the 
lower  federal  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  power  to  review  the  voluntariness  of 
a  confession  admitted  in  a  state  criminal 
trial  where  the  highest  courts  of  a  State  has 
found  the  confession  voluntary,  regardless  of 
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whether  the  State  court  flagnBUy  (l«6ad  the 
Supreme  Court  s  prior  detensilMitlon*  ot  the 

appn-T>ri-ite  st.uidarcls  required  to  be  applied 
by  the  PourteenUi.  Sixth  and  l^.fth  Amend- 
riienta  Another  provLslon  would  permit  the 
introduction  of  a  .'unfesnUm  Into  evidence  m 
a  federal  trl.il  If  the  court  cletermlned  that 
the  confessinn  was  voluntary  e\en  if  the 
confejuilon  reunited  fn)m  a  custodial  mterro- 
i<atl<->n  in  which  the  defendant  had  not  been 
informed  of  his  privilege  a«alnBt  self-lncrlml- 
nACion  and  his  rlijht  to  i/wlstance  of  counsel 
a«  required  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  as  in- 
terpreted !^v  the  Supreme  Court  in  \ttrnnda 
V  Arizona  The  bill  would  also  overturn  the 
\lcyab>>-MaUr>'t/  ductrlne  which  for  twenty 
veitrs  has  excluded  the  idmlsslon  of  confea- 
•I'.ons  obtained  durlru?  a  perlrid  nf  xmneces- 
s.irv  delav  t>etAeei!  arrest  ind  presentment 
before  ,i  magistrate  In  frtlenU  trials  Another 
amendment  apparently  deslffiie'd  to  overrule 
the  Supreme  Courts  decision  In  the  Wade 
and  G!i')'"f  cases,  would  not  only  pernut  the 
introduction  of  "eye  witness"  testimony 
inder  crcumsUancee  where  a  defendajit  has 
oeen  denied  the  assistance  of  counsel  at  a 
lineup  in  violaUon  of  the  Sixth  Amendment, 
but  would  go  so  r.ir  lIS  to  permit  its  admis- 
sion In  clrcimistances  where  the  ,idm.lsslon 
if  such  testimonv  would  constitute  a  denial 
■  t  due  process  if  law  as  in  the  case  of  testl- 
monr  resaHL'im  from  an  unfairly  staged 
llnevip 

At  this  .ate  date  in  our  consUtutlonal  lUs- 
rorv  it  f^^f^zns  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court 
!8  the  tlnal  arbiter  'f  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
st-uurion  This  la  me  meajimg  of  yfarhtiry  v 
Madt.^nn  The  Court  has  In'eipreted  the  Pllth 
Amendment  in  .Wi'a'i  da  and  the  Sixth 
Amendment  :n  Wade  It  is  not  the  .'uncUon 
of  -^e  Ciinijres«  ind  beyond  Its  p)ower.  to 
overrule  these  decisions  It  is  equaily  clear 
that  It  h)iB  no  right  'o  require  a  federal  o-i'urt 
to  permit  a  .-onvictlon  to  rest  on  evidence 
obt  lined  m  vtoLitlon  jf  the  Constitution 
P'lrthermore  the  Impartial  studies  now  avail- 
able (Yale.  Ueorgetown.  Pittsburgh  i  provide 
no  basis  for  a  belief  that  these  derisions  liave 
had  anv  ?iii>stantlal  effect  upon  {>r>llce  etlec- 
tlvenees 

It  Is  doubtful  If  the  Congress  has  the  lu- 
thorlty  to  deny  the  Supreme  Court  the  right 
to  review  a  stite  oourt  ruling  idmlttlng  a 
confeeslon  ibtalned  in  violation  of  the  Firth 
•>r  Founeenth  Amendments,  after  a  state 
Supreme  Court  h.is  opined  that  the  oonres- 
sion  !s  voluntarv  The  power  to  limit  the  ap- 
;ie.:ite  Jurisdiction  ot  the  Supreme  Court  U 
asserted  to  And  support  m  Ei  parte  McCardle. 
decided  a  century  ago  It  is  doubtful  if  Mc- 
Cardie  wv>uld  be  d««clded  the  same  way  today 
Indeed  Its  holding  wms  limited  two  years  later 
in  United  Statrt  v  Klein  In  any  case,  even 
If  It  continues  to  have  vitality.  It  may  be 
dlstlngxUshed  The  bill  In  quesUon  poses 
grave  problems  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  which  did  not  face  the  Court  In  Mc- 
Cardie.  .\  single  class  :)f  defendants  In  state 
prosecutions,  those  whose  confessions  have 
been  found  voluntary  by  the  highest  state 
courts,  are  alone  deprived  of  the  right  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  lower  court 
rulings  affecting  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution It  IS  extremely  questionable  if  there 
Is  aiivthlng  about  this  cl.tss  of  delendants 
which  !s  sufficiently  dlsunctive  to  merit  sub- 
jecting Its  members  to  this  type  of  overt 
discrimination 

In  anv  case,  tne  attempt  to  divest  the  Court 
of  appellate  Jurisdiction  m  an  .\rea  where 
Cougre&s  disagrees  with  Its  decisioiis  poses  a 
s;reat  Mireat  to  the  balance  of  powers  The 
attewipted  exercise  of  such  power  by  the  Con- 
gress would  set  fin  unfortunate  precedent 
which  might  ultimately  Imperil  the  Judicial 
independence  which  has  been  the  bulwartt 
of  freedom  since  the  inception  of  the  Re- 
public 

The  immediate  result  of  dlvesung  the  oourt 
or  jurisdiction  to  review  rulings  of  ■'voluii- 
tariness  ■  Is  clear  Two  cases  during  the  pres- 
ent   "erm    provide   examples   of    the   level   of 
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clvliliatlon  m  criminal  pr.->cedure  which 
would  reeiilt  from  limning  the  Supreme 
Court's  jurisdiction  aji  the  bill  proposes 

In  Beeciier  v  Alabama  a  badly  wounded 
negro  confessed  to  the  rape  and  murder  of 
jk  white  woman  at  gunp'li.t  .titer  Tetiiiessee 
police  had  told  him  that  they  would  kill  him 
If  ne  dldni  tell  the  truth  .md  nred  a  rifle 
next  to  his  ear  In  ^rder  to  emphasl/e  the 
point  Five  davs  later  in  a  morphine  tupor 
and  intense  pain  the  defendant  signed  wrlt- 
•eu  conffsslons  prepared  by  .Mibama  investl- 
<.itors  who  had  engaged  in  .i  uo  minute  con- 
versation with  him  after  the  defend  <nt  had 
been  .nstructed  to  ■  cooperarte"  with  them  by 
the  medical  attendant  in  charge  I'he  Ala- 
bama -Suprenie  Court  concluded  that  the 
c..>nl»s.sl<>ns  taken  frofn  lUm  bv  the  Investlga- 
t'lps  were  loluntarv 

In  Bronk3  v  Florida  the  defendant  ac- 
cused of  rioting  m  a  prison  wns  cunhned  with 
two  other  prisoners  for  14  davs  in  a  cell  7 
tu  13  feet  long  and  e'i,  feet  wide  The  cell 
had  no  external  window  no  t>ed  or  other 
furnishings  -r  tacllltles  except  a  hole  In  the 
rl'-ior  which  served  a«  a  comm<«1e  Brooks  was 
fed  12  <iiince8  of  peas  and  (arro'S  iii  a  si'iup 
form  '  and  eight  ounces  of  wMfer  dallv  The 
defendant '<i  testimony  that  he  wics  stripped 
naked  beffire  being  thrnwn  into  rlie  I'ell  was 
not  controverted  During  his  two  weeks  his 
.inlv  -ontact  with  the  ouuide  rf«>m  wa*  in- 
ter\lews  with  the  prison's  investigating  of- 
fice On  the  15th  day  of  conhnement  under 
these  conditions,  the  defendant  was  broiight 
before  the  investigating  officer  .md  confessed 
The   Florida  covirt    upheld   this  conMction 

It  IS  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
could  want  state  rulings  of  this  kind  to  be 
upheld  But  this  would  be  the  rpsult  of  the 
bill  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee 

The  denial  of  Jurisdiction  to  lower  federal 
courts  in  cases  In  which  state  criminal  Judg- 
ments are  attacked  on  constitutional  grounds 
13  defended   upon  the  basis  of  the  Ccmgres- 
slonal  power  to  limit  th.-  jun.sdlctloti  of  the 
lower     federal    courts      The    practical     effect 
would   l>e   to  suspend   for  state  prls'iners  the 
federal    writ   of   habeas   corpus,    the   "Great 
Writ"  which  has  protected  the  liberty  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking persons  for  almtjet  three  hun- 
dred years    In  addition,  substantial  problems 
of  equal  protection  are  implicit  In  a  situation 
where  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  de- 
pends on  local  option  unless  .supreme  Court 
review  can  be  obtained    Even  if  such  a  dras- 
tic step  IS  cotjatltuuonal.  it  seems  clearly  to 
be  unwise  The  large  number  of  ciises  brought 
to  the  federal  courts  hv  state  prisoners  has 
resulted  from  two  factors,  the  refusal  or  fail- 
ure of  some  state  courts  to  follow  Supreme 
Court    decisions,    and    the    failure    of    most 
>tates  to  enact  modern  piist-convlctlon  rem- 
edies   The  Supreme  Court  Is  not  able  to  re- 
view all  cases  where  there  are  substantial  al- 
legatlou.s    of    deprivation    of    CoiLstuutional 
rights.  To  permit  the  continued  conhnenient 
of  slate  prisoners,  whose  convictions  rest  on 
evidence  obtained  In   violation  of   the   Con- 
stitution,   or    whose   sentences    \toIate    Con-, 
stltutlonal  mandates,  would  make  the  Bill  uf 
Rights   meaningless   to  substantial   numbers 
of  citizens  accused  of  crime,  and  reduce  the 
Supremacy  clause  'o  -i  meaningless  rubric  in 
the  field  of  criminal  procedure.  It  would  also 
remove  one  of  the  principal  Incentives  to  the 
reform  of  state  criminal  jirocedure. 

Over-turning  the  McNabh-MaUory  rule  is 
likewise  unwise  During  twenty  years  It  has 
proved  to  be  an  effect l%e  device  for  dis- 
couraging arrests  without  probable  cause, 
and  Implementing;  the  privilege  against  self- 
mcrlmlnatlon.  the  right  to  counsel,  and  the 
right  to  bail  Furthermore  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  It  has,  in  the  past  or  at  the  pres- 
ent, constituted  any  Impediment  to  federal 
law  enforceme«t  outside  of  the  District   of 
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Columbia 

Last  year  the  Congress  p.iai.ed  legislation 
over-turning  the  Mallory  Rule  in  the  District 
of    Columbia,    but   requiring    the    safeguards 


constltutlonallv  required  by  the  Mtraridti  de- 
cision which  are  absent  from  the  present 
bill  Tlie  present  effort  to  overturn  .1f(iI/<"-v 
can  only  be  described  as  a  symbolic  gesture 
de8lgne<i  to  set  back  the  evolution  of  a  t  riin- 
inal  procedure  which  will  protect  the  rlghls 
of  the  citizenry  with  no  attendant  beiiehts 
to  law  enforcement  The  manner  m  which 
the  bill  seeks  to  achieve  these  objects  .igaln 
raises  doubts  concerning  its  constitution- 
ality The  bill  does  not  permit  delays  In  order 
to  liuerrogate  It  requires  the  Court  to  admit 
evidence  obtained  during  a  [leriod  of  unlaw- 
ful del.iv  It  inav  be  doubted  whether  nucU  ..n 
approach  Is  consistent  with  the  Imperative 
of  judicial  indepei-.deticf  and  the  lutegrltv  ■  f 
the  processes  of  Justice  which  are  Implicit 
in  Article  III  of  the  Constitution 

These  comments  are  not  intended  to  con- 
stitute a  detailed  present-itlon  of  all  of  the 
legal  principles  Involved  We  regret  that  we 
were  not  Invited  to  present  .  ur  \  l^ws  before 
the  Judiciary  I'ommltlee  under  circum- 
stances where  a  scholarly  Mudy  could  have 
been  prepared.  This  document  has  been  pre- 
j.ired  lu  11. e  I'-w  d.ivs  ivallihle  to  u.s  .iftcr 
receipt  of  your  '.etter  In  an  effort  to  express 
sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  will  delete  Title 
II  from  the  bill  when  It  reaches  the  floor, 
■i'ours  very  truly, 

A    Kennfth  Pye, 
Pro/tssor   of   Law    {Criminal   Procdurel. 
Duke  Vmiersity 

William   W.   Van   Alsttne. 
Pro/es-or  of   Law    IConstirufio'ia/    Laicl 
Duke  Vntiersity 

Daniel  H    Pollitt. 
Prolessor    •■'    Law     |  Co'of  ifuf 'oiia;    Law 
and    Cri'Hinal    Pr(>redure\ .    Vmrersity 
of  North  Carolina. 
Frank  R    Stkong, 
Professor    vt    Law    |  Corivtif  iif  lona/    Law] 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Emory   University. 

School  ■  'P  Law, 
Atlanta.  Ga  .  .April  24.  196S. 
Senator  Joseph   D.  Tydincs, 
Committee  on     '>e  Judiciary, 
VS.   Senate. 
Wnahinqton   P  C 

D*AR  SENATOR  Tydings:  I  appreciate  very 
much  vour  sending  me  a  copy  of  Title  II 
of  S.  Lti7  and  calling  attenuon  to  the  effect 
of  Its  provisions  im  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  have  delineated  for 
our  society  the  outlines  of  fair  treatment  ' 
for   persons   suspected    of  crime 

It  seems  trt  ine  that  once  our  stx-iety  is 
presented,  by  an  authorit.itive  branch  of 
government,  with  a  higher  standard  of  fair 
treatment"  than  what  h.is  customarily  been 
followed,  .mother  branch  of  trovernment  can 
hardly  settle  for  les.s.  The  point  is  that  new 
Ideas  have  already  come  upon  the  current 
scene  in  this  area  of  criminal  procedures  and 
Title  II,  even  if  passed,  cannot  obliterate 
these  Idea-s,  such  legislation  can  only  mark 
those  who  support  it  .is  lieini:  willing  to  set- 
tle for  "unfair  Teatment ' -and  this  In  the 
face  of  our  »lme-honored  notion  that  a  man 
IS  presumed  Innocent  until  proved  BUllty 

It  Is  reallv  strange  legislation  that  de- 
Uberatelv  sets  our  federal  trial  court  iudees 
,\galnst  our  federal  appellate  Judges  and  our 
state  courts  against  our  federal  court.s  when 
the  situation  today  cries  out  lor  more  unity. 

Surely  there  must  be  a  better  way. 
Sincerely  yours 

Ben  F.  Johnson, 

Dean. 

Loyola  tTNrvERsrrY, 

School  or  Law, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  ,  April  25,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  have  read  vvi'h 
interest  your  letter  of  .\pril  19.  IJCS.  .id- 
dressed  to  the  Dean  of  this  faculty. 
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I'pon  a  re.idlng  cf  the  enclosed  proposed 
legislation.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  enact- 
ment of  any  such  legislation  could  be  one 
of  the  most  serious  legislative  acts  in  recent 
history  I  can  im.ipme  no  good  which  could 
possibly  arise  out  of  .my  such  legislation,  I 
win  not  use  your  time  unnecessarily  by  ex- 
panding upon  the  obvKnis  constitutional, 
ethical  and  psychological  problems  which 
can  be  created  by  such  legislation.  In  my 
opinion,  therefore,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
most  complete  s\ipfx)rt  for  the  position  you 
have  taken,  and  It  is  my  slncerest  hope  that 
this  portion  of  the  Crime  Bill  will  be  deleted 
before   Its   final   eniictment. 

If  I  cm  be  of  any  further  service  In  this 
matter.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  anything 
which  you  request 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  C,  Garbesi, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Newport  Beach,  Calit., 

April  26,  1968. 
Hon    Joseph  D    Tydings. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
XVa'thington.   D  C  ■ 

Passage  of  Senate  bill  917  would  be  fatal 
t'l  Judicial  system  Please  note  my  strpftg 
protest 

J    Rex  Dibble, 
Profes'>or    of    Late    and    Former    Dean, 
Loyola  Law  School. 

University  or  Maine. 

School  or  Law, 
Portland.  Maine,  ApHl  23,  1968. 
Hon    Joseph  D    Tydings, 
U  S    Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  conctir  with  you 
that  the  proposed  Title  II  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  bill  contains 
j)rovlslons  that  would  be  most  unwise.  I  am 
circulating  your  letter,  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  among  the  faculty  of  this  law  school 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  write  to  you  If 
thev  are  so  inclined. 

Thank  you  for  drawing  the  material  to  my 
attention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  S.  Godfrey, 

Dean. 

University  or  Maryland, 

School  of  Law, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  April  23,  1968. 
Hon    Joseph  D,  Tydings, 
L'  S    Srnati'. 
\\'a<iii7igton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Title  II  of  the 
proposed  Crime  Bill  (S.  9171  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate  contains  provisions  on 
confessions  and  eyewitness  testimony  In 
criminal  cases  and  on  federal  habeas  corpus 
which  are  very  unwise  and  of  doubtful  con- 
Ktltutlonality. 

Title  II  lirst  provides  that  In  a  federal 
criminal  prosecution  a  confession  shall  be 
admissible  in  evidence  If  It  Is  voluntarily 
given.  The  states,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
required  to  adopt  any  particular  test  on  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  In  criminal  cases. 
However.  Title  11  does  attempt  to  withdraw 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
the  review  of  a  ruling  by  a  state  court  sys- 
tem that  a  confession  Is  admissible  into 
evidence  as  voluntarily  made.  This  latter 
provision  is  an  open  Invitation  to  the  states 
to  return  to  the  old  voluntariness  test  on 
the  udmls.siblllty  of  confessions  and  an  at- 
tempt to  shield  states  which  adopt  such  a 
course  from  federal  court  review  of  criminal 
convictions  where  such  confessions  are  ad- 
mitted into  evidence.  All  these  provisions  are 
In  direct  conflict  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
landm.irk  decision  in  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
which  discarded  the  old  voluntariness  test 
on  the  admissibility  of  confessions  and  held 
that  additional  safeguards  must  be  developed 
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to  protect.  In  the  setting  of  custodial  Interro- 
gation, a  suspect's  con.stltutional  prlvilepe 
against  self-incrimination.  Any  confessions 
obtained  by  the  police  in  the  absence  of 
these  safeguards  were  held  inadml.sslble  The 
Miranda  opinion  required  in  l  he  way  of  safe- 
guards basically  that  the  police  warn  the 
suspect  that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  .silent 
and  a  right  to  the  presence  of  an  attorney, 
either  retiilned  or  appointed.  The  Miranda 
opinion  was  neverthele.ss  \  cry  clear  in  stating 
that  federal  and  state  governments  were  free 
to  supplant  there  safeguards  with  other  safe- 
guards which  they  found  mfjre  .ippropri:ite 
or  workable  so  long  as  the  latter  .safeguards 
v^'ere  fully  effective  In  protecting  a  su.spects 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  Title  II 
does  not  do  this.  Rather,  its  provision  on  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  are  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Supreme  Courts  Miranda  de- 
cision, which  found  that  the  \oUintariness 
test  did  not  adequately  protect  the  rights  of 
the  suspect.  Title  II  therefore  does  not  deal 
constructively  with  the  problem  of  reconcil- 
ing the  suspect's  privilef;e  again.st  i-elf-in- 
crlmlnatlon  with  effective  law  enforcement: 
but  rather  provokes  ;m  unseemly  and  need- 
less confrontation  between  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  In  doing  this  the  Title  un- 
wisely departs  from  the  ."Ifirariffa  opinion's 
well-founded  concern  with  protecting  the 
dignity  and  Integrity  of  a  person  suspected 
but  not  yet  convicted  of  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

The  provisions  of  Title  II  on  eye-witness 
testimony  are  open  to  similar  objections.  The 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  a  crime  that 
the  defendant  was  the  jierpetrator  ha.s  often 
proved  to  be  unreliable.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  unreliability  Is  that  the  eye- 
witness often  first  identifies  the  defendant 
as  the  perpetrator  In  a  line-up  or  other  pre- 
trial confrontation  where  various  suggestive 
Influences  may  lead  the  eye-wltnese  to  pick 
out  the  defendant.  To  protect  Innocent  de- 
fendants from  faulty  identification  proc- 
esses, the  Supreme  Court  held  In  the  recent 
case  of  United  States  v.  Wade  that  the  sus- 
pect had  a  constitutional  right  to  counsel 
during  such  crucial  pre-trial  confrontations. 
A  courtroom  identification  of  the  defendant 
Is  Inadmissible  If  It  is  the  product  of  a  prior 
identification  of  the  defendant  at  a  pre-trial 
confrontation  where  the  defendant  neither 
had  nor  waived  counsel.  Once  again  the  way 
remains  oi>en  for  Congress  or  the  states  to 
develop  alternative  means  of  protecting  an 
accused  from  an  erroneous  Identification 
Title  II  does  not  adopt  this  constructive  ap- 
proach but  enters  Into  direct  collision  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  Wade  decision  when  It 
provides,  in  effect,  that  eye-witness  testi- 
mony shall  In  all  Instances  be  admissible  In 
state  and  federal  criminal  trials. 

Title  II  also  seeks  to  abolish  the  rule,  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Mallory  v. 
United  States,  that  any  confession  obtained 
by  federal  officers  during  an  Illegal  detention 
Is  Inadmissible  In  the  federal  courts.  The 
Mallory  rule  does  not  derive  from  the  Con- 
stitution but  from  the  Supreme  Court's  ex- 
ercise of  its  supervisory  power  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  federal  Justice  Nevertheless. 
few  Individual  rights  are  more  precious  thaji 
the  right  to  be  brought  before  a  Judicial 
officer  within  a  reasonable  time  after  an 
arrest  for  purposes  of  obtaining  ball,  a  pre- 
liminary hearing,  or  information  on  one's 
rights.  Congress  should  not  encourage  federal 
law  enforcement  officers  to  delay  bringing  an 
arrested  person  before  a  Judge  by  telling 
the  officers  that  no  matter  how  long  they 
delay  the  confession  may  still  be  admissible. 
The  recently  enacted  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Bill  permits  the  District  police  to  de- 
tain a  suspect  for  three  hours  prior  to  bring- 
ing him  before  a  Judge  Three  hours  should 
be  ample  time  for  the  police,  and  any  further 
delay  should  be  considered  In  the  majority 
of  cases  as  unreasonable.  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  should  not  be  able  to  profit 


from  such  an  unreasonable  delay  by  obtain- 
ing a  confession. 

Perhaps  the  most  regrettable  provision  in 
Title  II  is  the  attempt  to  withdraw  from  the 
federal  cotirts  the  habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction 
over  state  prisoners  This  withdrawal  of  Jur- 
isdiction may  amount  to  an  unconstitutional 
suspension  of  the  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
In  any  case,  this  provision  deprives  state 
prisoners  of  a  readily  available  federal  forum 
in  which  to  raise  federal  constitutional 
claims  and  leaves  the  determination  of  a 
state  defendant's  federal  constitutional 
rights  entirely  to  the  state  courts,  subject 
only  to  discretionary  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  defendant's  direct  appeal  from 
his  conviction.  Such  a  withdrawal  of  federal 
Jurisdiction  upsets  the  delicate  balance  of 
federal  state  relationships  As  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  in  Its  discussion  of  the  fed- 
oral  habeas  c-orpus  Jurisdiction  In  Henry  v. 
Mi.ftisMppi.  the  federal  courts  grant  the  state 
Judiciary  full  opportunity  to  air  and  deter- 
mine initially  federal  constitutional  claims 
and  only  Intervene  on  habeas  corpus  when 
federal  constitutional  rights  have  been  de- 
nied It  appears  most  unwi.se  to  remove  this 
federal  check  on  the  states'  administration 
of  criminal  Justice. 

For   the   above  reasons   we   as  individuals 
urge  you   to  do  all  in  your  power  to  secure 
the  defeat  of  Title  11  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward   A.   Tomlinson. 

(Drafter  of  the  letter) . 

Bernard  Aiterbach. 

Lewis  D,  Asper, 

Everett  Goldberg, 

Lat'rence  M   Katz, 

Sanford  Jay  Rosen. 

James  W.  McElhaney. 

Garrett  Power. 

.Members  of  the  Faculty. 

University  of  M^RVI,AND 

S("!!ool  of  La\\', 
Baltimore.  Md.,  April  23.  1968. 
Hon  Joseph  D,  Tydincs, 
U  S  Senate, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs-  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  19th  alerting  us  to  the 
dangers  lurking  in  Title  II  of  S.  917.  Several 
members  of  the  faculty  .-ire  drafting  a  com- 
prehen.«lve  letter  dealing  in  sj^eclfic  terms 
with  the  objections  that  can  and  should  be 
made  to  Title  II  Their  letter  will  reach  you 
soon. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  Just  make  two  points: 

1 .  Much  of  Title  II  seem.s  to  ine  to  be 
destructive;  it  creates  unnecessary  and  un- 
.-eemly  tension  between  the  Congress 
(Which  may  pass  itt  and  the  Supreme 
Court  I  which  will  be  called  upon  to  pass 
on  it.s  constitutionality). 

2,  Congres-  can  t.ike  constructive  action 
to  clarify  what  law  enforcement  officials  can 
do  within  the  guidelines  of  current  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  without  diminishing  the  Im- 
portant rights  that  have  been  granted  the 
accused.  Such  a  legislative  approach.  I  think, 
would  have  widespread  support  In  the 
academic  community  as  well  ;•..=  elsewhere. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  P  Cun.nincham. 

Dean. 

Baltimore,  Md  , 

April  24    1968 
Hon    Joseph  D    1  ydi.vgs 
U.S    Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Tvdi.ngs:  Thank  you  for 
bringing  to  my  attention  the  crime  bill  cur- 
rently before  the  .Senate.  Title  II  of  which 
would  amend  chapter  223  of  title  18  and 
chapter  153  of  title  28  of  the  Unit«J  States 
Code.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is  a  very  bad  ap- 
proach to  a  difficult  problem 

I  share  the  apparent  discontent  of  the  bill's 
proponents  with  the  exclusionary  rules  de- 
veloped by  the  Supreme  Court,  In  an  attempt 
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to  inaure  fairness  In  criminal  proceedings. 
:juch  ru:f«  sumetlmeM  Tree  tlie  ifUlUy  to 
achieve  their  ends  I  would  :ilte  to  see  Con- 
ifrefls  and  the  -Slates  try  to  work  out  alternA- 
Uves  which  would  permit  (xinvicUon  of  the 
({Ulltv  such  as,  for  example,  administrative 
and  training  pr'vedures  within  .av/  eniurce- 
menc  agencies  which  would  make  police 
mlscunuuct  j,  r.irUy.  Such  approaches  lo  the 
pri«01em.  not  of)en  t<j  the  ourts  to  Initiate, 
ire  '>pen  to  lei^lslatlve  bodies  Bvit  I  see  noth- 
ing of  such  J,   -onstrurtlve  nature  In  this  bill 

Unless  alterniitUes  can  be  ;levelope«l.  we 
must  stay  wit.'i  the  exclusionary  rules  ;f  we 
are  to  seek  :alrnes«  The  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  will  continue  to  be  dllllcuU. 
and  Its  decisions  will  .sometimes  .seem  to  !>« 
wroni?.  but  the  Court  must  continue  to  re- 
'.  lew  State  practices  and  supervise  lederai 
pritctlces  because  history  .--hows  that  without 
such  action  many  law  enforcement  .igencles 
and  .state  -ourts  will  not  .ulequatcly  police 
themselves  The  bill  may  be  bad  constuutlon- 
ally  .IS  well  us  bad  as  a  matter  'f  poll  y.  it 
IS  doubtful  '.hat  the  constitution  [>ermlts 
this  kind  of  llmltaUon  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  jurtsdl'  tlon  In  such  an  Important 
area    if  civil  liberties 

Mv  oUeatfues  f'rofessor  John  W  Ester  and 
.\s8i8lant  Professors  Robert  O  Fisher  and 
L.iwreiK'e  L  KJefer.  have  authorized  me  W 
-ay  th»«  they  <^{ree  with  the  views  expressed 
in  this  letter 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  M    BavMBAtGH, 
Pro/e»sor  of  Law.  Umverttty  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law. 


University  or  Maryland 

School  or  Law. 
Baltimore.  Afd  ,  Aprtl  24.  1968. 
Hon  Joseph  D  Typincs. 
U  .-T    .SVrcif.- 
Washington   D  C 

Dkah  Senator  Tydings  Title  n  of  the  pro- 
vv.sed  Crime  BUI  presently  before  the  Senate 
rertec'ji  i  <eniiliie  feeling  ;>f  concern  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  In  effect,  penalizing  the 
public  by  requiring  the  release  of  confessed 
rlminals  In  its  ittempt  to  prevent  l.iw  en- 
forcement ifUclaU  from  vlolatlns?  the  civil 
rights  'f  indigent  defendants  In  criminal 
pr(X'eedings 

In  my  opinion,  however  -.he  proposed  bill 
uends  ".'o  far  the  other  way  m  eliminating 
S'lpreme  Court  r-?vlew  la  the  area  of  con- 
r^-i.si  rus  While  somewh.tt  slmll.^r  restrictions 
•i.i-.e  been  Imposed  upon  the  appellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Ciurt  and  have  been 
held  constitutional  [Ex  parte  McCardle.  7 
Wall  i74  U  S  )  .S0«.  see  U  S  v  Klein.  13  Wall. 
-80  US  I  128.  18721.  experience  has  shown 
'hat  without  Supreme  Court  review,  state 
courts  and  .\genc:es  cannot  be  relied  upoD  ui 
issure  fair  police  and  trial  practices  The 
prop<jsed  limitations  upon  the  use  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  would  be  a  body  blow 
'o  civil  liberties  as  would  be  the  removul  t>{ 
the  vinLfying  force  of  Supreme  Court  review 
upon  the  disparate  c  institutional  Interpreta- 
tions -jf  -he  fifty  states 

Congress  md  'he  suites  should,  however, 
consider  alternative  approaches  directed  to 
the  heart  of  the  protilem  namely  the  con- 
duct of  law  enforcement  'fflciala.  Such  of- 
ficials mlRht  he  made  amenable  to  civil 
suits  and  perhaps  -.;  )verntr;ental  sanctions  for 
unacceptable  clearly  rieflned  misconduct, 
such  .IS  coercing  a  defendant  to  confess  or  a 
delay  of  more  than  a  few  hours  in  bringing 
him  before  a  mj<l»trate  Radical  revision  cf 
present  training  and  administrative  proce- 
lures  of  iRw  enforcement  offlclals  could  also 
.iccompilsh  much  in  this  area  Until  satis- 
factory alternatives  are  developed.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  to  remove  the  Supreme 
Court's  jurisdiction  over  an  area  is  vital  as 
civil  liberties. 

Sincerely  yours. 

.\aron  M  Schreiber. 
Asiocxate  Pro/eisor  of  Law. 


UNrvERsrrY  or  Mu  ii:i.».n 

Law  School. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mirh  .  April  JS    I96S 
Re    the    unconstitutionality    of    title    II    of 

S  ul7 
Hon  JosEj-H  n  Tydings, 
U  S   Senate 
Waiftin^/toti   O  C 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs  .^fter  wTestlliig  for 
decades  with  the  unriily,  un.«atl»faru>ry  "vol- 
untariness" test  for  the  admissibility  of 
confessions  -an  elusive.  mea.sureles»  sUand- 
ard  of  psychological  coercion  developed  by 
accretion  icn  almtiet  an  ad  lu>c  case-by-case 
basis,  a  test  so  uncertain  and  unpredictable 
that  It  guided  police  conduct  very  little  if  at 
all  the  Supreme  Court  of  t!ie  United  States 
tinally  dlspiac-d  it  with  a  set  of  relatively 
firm  specific  guidelines  Custodial  ques- 
tioning' must  be  preceded  hv  warning  the 
su.-pect  that  he  has  a  right  'o  remain  si- 
lent that  any  ;>tatement  he  does  iii.ike  may 
be  u.sed  as  evidence  against  lilm.  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  the  presence  of  an  attor- 
ney, either  .-etalned  "r  .ippointed  "  Wiriindtt 
V    Vnited  State :>   384  U  S    43fi    444   .1966> 

We  do  not  claim  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
for  a  conitttutionai  amendment  m(>dlfylng 
the  Supreme  Court's  reading  of  the  Klfth 
Amendment  to  prohibit  p<illce  interrogators 
from  compelling  a  defendant  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself  .ind  the  Court's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Sixth  Amendment  ui  afford  a  per- 
son In  the  police  statl<^n.  as  well  as  in  the 
courtroom,  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence  '  We  maintain  t^nly  that  there  Is 
nothing  to  be  said  tor  a  bill  which  pretends 
there  are  no  conxtxtutumal  princtplet  at  ••lake 
but  slmuitaiipously  flies  In  the  face  <  t  this 
nation's  ■onstltutlonal  traditions  by  seeking 
to  Insulate  the  hill  from  Judicial  review 

We  realize  that  some  members  of  Congress 
.ire  unhappy  atxnit  recent  Supreme  Court 
constitutional  rulings  In  the  jjollce  Inter- 
rogation-confession area,  but  we  submit  this 
scarcely  Justifies  an  expres.sion  of  unhap- 
plness  In  the  lorm  if  a  statute  which  in  one 
breath  falls  to  recognize  the  e.xlstence  ('f  au- 
thoritative constitutional  decisions  tquarely 
on  [.HJlnt.  but  In  the  next  breath  inanlfesta 
sufflcleiit  awareness  'f  the  bill's  constitu- 
tional infirmity  to  seek  to  prevent  the  federal 
courts  from  performing  their  essential  and 
traditional  function  of  determining  a  stat- 
ute's consistency  with  the  federal  constitu- 
tion To  solemnly  pass  title  II  into  law.  in 
iirder  to  register  unhupplness  or  wishful 
thinking,  .seems  to  be  nothing  less  than  a 
perversion  of  the  legislative  process. 

In  the  thirty  >ears  suice  lirown  v.  .>/Lt*is- 
vippi  297  U  S  278  i  19381  .  the  llrst  fourteenth 
amendment  due  pnicess  confession  case,  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  took  an  average  of  only 
one  stale  confession  case  |)er  year — and  liio- 
thirds  of  theae  were  "death  penalty'  cases. 
See  Prettyman  Jr.,  Dcith  and  the  Supreme 
Court  297-98  il961)  But  Section  le)  cf  Title 
U  purports  to  remove  even  this  modest  check 
on  state  courts  by  purporting  lo  lake  away 
the  US  Supreme  Court's  power  to  "disturb 
in  any  way  "  a  state  courts  finding  that  an 
admission  or  confession  was  voluntarily 
made  '. 

it  Is  well  to  remember  that  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court,  the 
defendant  in  Hrown  v  .Vfi.s'dis'ppi  would  have 
been  convicted  on  the  basis  of  a  confession 
obtained  alter  thlrty-six  hours  of  continuous 
Interrogation  by  police  "relays  ',  the  defend- 
ant in  .Wohu.iM  V  Sew  York,  324  U.S.  401 
I  19451  would  have  been  convicted  on  the 
basis  of  a  confession  obtained  from  him  only 
alter  he  had  been  stripped  of  ail  his  clothing 
for  three  hours,  and  the  defendant  m  Dam  v. 
Sorth  Carolina.  384  US  7'37  i  19661  would 
have  been  convicted  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
fession taken  from  him  only  after  he  had 
been  questioned  an  hour  or  two  each  day  for 
-uteen  da^s-  during  which  time  no  one 
oiher  than  his  police  captors  saw  or  spoke  to 
him.  All  of  these  confessions — according  to 
the  state  courts — were     voluntarily  made," 


In  a  few  short  days  we  shall  celebrate  "Law 
Day.  '   On   thai   day   leaders  of   the   Congress 
and    the    bench    and    bar    will    undoubtedly 
point  with  pride  to  our    accusatorial,  adver- 
sary system."  of  which  the  right  to  counsel 
and  the  privilege  against   self-incrimination 
are  dominant  leaturcs    A  vote  lor  Title  II  Is 
a  vote  to  honor  our  Ideals  unly  on  "Law  Day  " 
and  other  ceremonial  occasions   but  lo  forget 
them  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Laynian  E    Allen    Olln  L    Browder.  Paul 
D    Carringtoii.    Kobort   .\    Choale    Al- 
fred   F    Conard.   Luke   K     Cooperrlder. 
Whltmore  Gray.  Rtjbett  James  Harris, 
Carl  S    Hawkins   Jerold  H    L-,rael.  John 
H      Jackson      Michael     S      Josephson. 
Doughis  A    Kahn     Yak-  Kamisar.   Paul 
Ci    Kauper     I  honuvs  K    Kauper    Arthur 
R.   Miller    William  J    Pierce.    lerraiice 
Sandalow      Joseph     L      Sax.     Stanley 
Slegel     Russell   A    Smith.    Theodore   J 
St     .Antolne     Richard    V.    Wellmaii     L. 
Hart  Wright   Kenneth  L.  Yourd,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty. 

Univfrsity  or  MirmcAN  Law  School. 

.4 'in  A-bo'.  Muh.  Aprtl  25.  1968 
Hon,  Joseph  D  Tydings. 
U  S  Senate 
Washingtun.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  This  letter  relaie.s 
to  Title  II  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Sate  streets  bill  S  917 1.  recently  reported 
by  the  senate  Judiciary  Committee  Because  I 
believe  the  provlskms  of  Title  II  are  foundetl 
1  n  erroneous  assumptions  and  constitute  a 
serious  threat  to  the  .American  tradition  <  f 
conttltutlonal  government.  I  feel  obliged  to 
.-.tale  the  basis  for  my  views 

Having  jpent  the  larger  pan  i-f  my  profes- 
sional lite  i.'i  the  .'tudy  of  criminal  law  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  In  the 
United  States  I  am.  of  course,  aware  of  the 
agitated  concern  engendered  In  some  quarters 
by  the  decisions  of  the  US  Supreme  Court 
in  cases  like  .^firanda  and  Mallory.  I  shall  not 
pause  to  argue  the  merits  ft  these  declslonsi 
nor  am  I  disposed  to  challenge  the  sincerity 
yi  those  who  have  disagreed  with  the  Court. 

I  am  convinced  however  that  the  Court's 
critics  have  unxeatonably  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  these  decisions  In  their  efforts 
to  explain  the  problems  confronting  .Ameri- 
can law  enforcement  today  The  evidence 
overwhelmingly  supports  'he  Mew  that  the 
crime  rate  and  the  comparative  lnet!ectlve- 
ness  It  law  enf(,^rcement  in  this  country  have 
very  little  to  do  with  Uidlclally  fashioned 
rules  of  evidence  of  the  sort  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  .Vfiranda.  .1/u//orv,  Wade. 
and  kindred  decisions  In  my  Judgment,  the 
effort  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  the  scape- 
goat f<r  the  failure  of  .American  la\^'  en- 
forcement Is  wrong  for  the  same  rea.scns  that 
the  sale  of  patcnt-medlclne  cures  for  cancer 
are  wrong  It  Is  based  on  an  errone<JUS  diag- 
nosis of  the  Illness  and  Is  dangerous  because 
It  diverts  attention  from  the  real  problems 
and  creates  false  hopes  in  an  Ineffectual 
remedy 

But  even  more  serious  is  the  method  Title 

II  proposes,  stripping  the  Court  of  Juris- 
diction In  certain  types  of  cases  because 
members  of  Congress  happen  to  disagree  with 
the  Court's  view  of  the  constitutional  com- 
mands Is  a  step  down  a  road  that  leads  to 
fundamental  alteration  In  the  distribution 
of  po'wers  in  the  ,Amerlcan  system.  Once  a 
first  step  is  taken  along  this  palh,  It  will  be 
fiUncult  to  avoid  other  steps  In  the  future.  I 
regard  Title  II  as  fully  as  ominotis  an  assault 
on  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  court-packing 
proposal  (  f  the  I930'.<!  In  some  respects  It  may 
be  a  mort  insidious  threat  for  It  l.---  less  forth- 
right and  candid,  and  Its  dangers  less  ap- 
parent to  the  public  at  large 

I  strongly  urge  that  Title  11  be  deleted  from 
the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  A    .Allen 

Dean. 
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University  of  Missotm, 

School  or  t.AW, 
Columbia.  .Mo..  April  24, 1968. 
Hon  Joseph  D  Tydings, 
V  S  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  'Your  letter  to  Dean 
Joe  E  Covington  dated  April  19,  1968,  and 
concerning  S  917  has  been  referred  to  me 
for  reply  Y'our  letter  requested  a  reply  not 
later  than  April  29 

All  of  Uie  undersigned  members  of  this 
fivculty  are  specially  concerned  with  either 
Constitutional  Law,  Criminal  Law  or  Evi- 
dence. 

Due  to  the  shortness  In  time,  It  Is  not 
poselble  for  us  to  delineate  the  reasons  for 
our  views  It  will  have  to  sufHce  that,  for 
reasons  of  unconstitutionality  or  unde- 
slrabllity,  we  are  opposed  to  all  of  the  pro- 
visions Included  In  Title  II  of  S,  917.  Please 
add  our  names  to  the  list  of  opponents  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 
Respectively, 

William  P.  Murphy, 

Professor  of  Law. 
Edward  H   Hunvald,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Law. 
T  E.  Lauer, 

Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
Grant  S   Nelson, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
Llwood  L.  Thomas, 
.Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

University   or  North   Dakota, 

School  or  Law, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  April  23,  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Commttfce  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  with  Its  enclosure  of  S. 
917.  Since  I  teach  our  criminal  procedure 
course,  the  Dean  has  forwarded  the  materials 
to  me. 

Not  only  do  I  regard  the  statute  as  being 
Itself  unlawful,  to  the  extent  that  It  at- 
tempt's to  correct  a  constitutional  decision 
through  ordinary  legislation,  but  I  further 
believe  that  It  would  reverse  a  very  whole- 
some trend  In  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions: toward  removing  Justice  from  the  list 
of  marketable  commodities,  and  encouraging 
economic  and  ethnic  minorities  to  respect 
the  law  by  demonstrating  to  them  that  the 
l.iw  respects  them.  It  Is  decisions  such  as 
Miranda  which  provide  the  most  effective 
corrective  to  "crime  In  the  streets";  not  bills 
such  as  S   917,  however  deceptively  labelled. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  defeat  this 
statute. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  B.  Margulus, 
.Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Northeastern  University  School 
OF  Law. 

Boston.  .Mass..  April  22.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydinu  s, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Was)nnglon.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Enclosed  Is  a  state- 
ment concerning  Title  II  of  S.  917.  You  are 
free  to  use  it  In  vhatever  v.'ay  you  wish. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  your  view 
on  this  bill,  and  Its  progress  to  date  reflects 
an   unrealistic   attitude   on   the   part  of   the 
members  of  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  J  O'Tooi  e. 

Dean. 


Statement    of    Dean    Thomas    J.    O'Toole, 

NoRTHEASrERN    UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 

Concerning  Title  II  of  S.  917  (The  "Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  Bill") 
So  far  as  it  applies  to  state  criminal  trials. 

Title  II  appears  to  be  constitutional  in  the 

light  of  existing  precedents. 


Its  constitutionality  depends,  however,  on 
a  technicality.  Under  Article  III  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  all  the  federal  courts  and  the 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  are  subject  to  Congressional  defini- 
tions. If  Congress  were  to  enact  Title  II,  It 
would  be  saying  to  some  persons  convicted  In 
state  criminal  trials:  even  11  you  have  been 
unconstitutionally  convicted,  we  are  depriv- 
ing you  of  any  federal  opportunity  to  have 
your  rights  vindicated.  By  withdrawing  the 
rights  to  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Congress 
would  be  sharply  narrowing  this  most  an- 
cient and  hallowed  device  by  which  Ameri- 
cans and  their  British  forbears  have  pro- 
tected their  personal  liberty  against  arbitrary 
government  action. 

Insofar  as  it  applies  to  criminal  trials  in 
the  federal  courts,  the  proposed  Title  II  it. 
blatantly  unconstitutional.  The  Mallory  rule 
has  never  been  placed  on  constitutional 
grounds,  but  Miranda  and  Its  ramifications 
are  nothing  more  than  an  explicit  develop- 
ment of  the  constitutional  rights  to  fair  trial 
and  to  representation  by  coxinsel.  In  non- 
legal  terms,  these  Judicial  rulings  represent 
not  simply  a  desire  to  avoid  convicting  the 
innocent,  but  also  an  attempt  to  secure  rec- 
ognition of  the  human  dignity  of  all  persons, 
even  those   who  stand  accused. 

At  this  point  in  national  history,  when 
constructive  and  imaginative  approaches  to 
our  urban  problems  are  desperately  needed, 
the  enactment  of  Title  II  would  be  an  angry 
and  vindictive  attempt  to  return  criminal 
Justice  to  a  more  barbaric  stage.  Worse  than 
that,  it  would  be  a  declaration  by  Congress 
of  disaffection  with  our  BUI  of  Rights  and 
the  independence  of  our  federal  Judiciary, 

University  or  Pennsylvania, 

The   Law   School. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  April  24   1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  We  write  to  express 
our  strong  concern  over  the  provisions  of 
Title  II  of  S.  917  (the  "Safe  Streets"  bill  i . 
currently  before  the  Senate. 

Every  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  Title 
presents  a  serious  constitutional  question. 
To  the  extent  this  means  only  that  they  may 
prove  to  be  ineffective  or  invalid,  that  would 
not  necessarily  be  sufBclent  reason  to  oppose 
passage.  The  bulk  of  these  provisions,  how- 
ever sweep  much  too  broadly,  creating  seri- 
ous additional  problems  going  to  the  core 
of  our  governmental  system. 

The  provisions  which  would  re.=trict  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
the  Inferior  federal  courts  ipspeclally  v,ith 
regard  to  habeas  corpus  i  are  ijarllctilarly 
troublesome.  By  their  terms,  these  provisions 
would  cut  federal  jurisdiction  back  .so  f.ir 
as  virtually  to  eliminate  federal  review  In 
nearly  all  state  criminal  citses— regardless  of 
the  number  or  kinds  of  federal  issues  which 
may  have  been  involved.  There  is  substantial 
question  whether  these  provisions  would  ac- 
tually be  eSTective  as  written  or  whether  they 
might  be  partially  or  entirely  unconstitu- 
tional. To  the  extent  they  might  operate, 
however,  they  would  alter  the  nature  of  our 
system  far  beyond  what  i.-,  nece.ssary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  circumstances. 

The  provisions  seeking  to  redistribute  au- 
thority within  the  federal  judicial  structure 
:-.re  less  troubling  only  in  decree.  Ihev  rilao 
present  constitutional  questions  and  also 
would,  If  effective,  work  serious  dislocation 
In  the  over-all  functioning  of  the  system. 

Of  greatest  importance,  the  provisions  of 
Title  II  would  po.se  the  it  sues  of  conslitu- 
tionality  in  a  manner  likely  to  produce  a 
confrontation  between  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  our  Government  irom 
which  the  Nation  can  only  suffer.  No  mat- 
ter how  the  immediate  questions  might  be 
resolved  In  the  specific  cases,  the  long-range- 


effects  of  such  a  confrontation  could  be  even 
more  serious. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  the  pace 
or  even  the  content  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  area  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure to  conclude  that  the  corrective  meas- 
ure proposed  in  Title  II  Is  t<x3  blunt  an  In- 
strument which  would  cause  unnecessary 
damage  to  our  system  a.s  a  whole. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jefferson     B.     Fordham. 

Dean. 
Anthony   fs.   Amsterdam. 

Professor  of  Law. 
Stephen  R.  Goldstein. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Laic. 
A.  Leo  Levin, 
Paul  J.  Miehkin, 
Curtis  R.  Reitz. 
Louis  B.  Schwartz, 
Bernard  Wolfman. 

Professvs  of  Laic. 

Southern  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La  ,  April  25.  1968. 
Re  S.  917   (omnibus  crime  control  and  safe 

street  bill) . 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dfj^r  Sir:  In  view  of  the  immediacy  of  your 
need  for  a  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  19. 
1968.  the  views  expressed  herein  are  not  sup- 
ported by  research.  There  urc.  however,  some 
fundamental  constitutional  principles  that 
are  involved  in  tlie  proposed  bill  ;tl)ove  re- 
lerred  to.  Specifically,  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment  protections  of  a  "Due  Process" 
'Aould  be  seriously  eroded  should  such  a  bill 
become  law. 

Further,  to  enact  such  a  bill  into  law  v,ould 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  on  the  constitu- 
tionally fixed  balance  of  power  between  the 
Executive,  Judicial  and  Legislative  branches 
of  government.  The  historic  1  unction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  -naintainlng  order  in  meed- 
ing  out  justice  under  n  single  constitotlonal 
principle  would  be  seriously  imperiled  .aid 
would  be  to  permit  as  many  different  appli- 
cations of  law  ns  there  are  Str-.te  Supreme 
Courus.  This  to  me  would  cause  utter  chaos 
in  our   system  of   adminiEtration  ol   justice. 

I  trust  that  my  views  will  aid  in  this  type 
of  bill  which  seems  to  be  emotionally  in- 
spired rather  than  legally  reasoned  with  jus- 
tice as  Its  aim. 

Respectfully, 

A.  .A.  LE.vrilR. 


Thk  LTniversity  of  South  Dakota. 

Vermillion.  S  Dak  .  April  24.  I'i68. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
US.  Senate. 
W.isliinaton.  D.C. 

Dear  .Senator  Tydings:  Your  ieiier  of 
April  19th  c:i;ilng  attention  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  Title  II  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Sale  Streets  bill,  .-md  to  the  one- 
vote  approval  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee ot  the  provisions  of  Title  II.  caused  a 
frreat  deal  of  consternation  here  in  this  Law 
School  I  personally  am  appalled  by  the  ac- 
tion 01  the  Committee.  This  is  true  despite 
•he  fact  that  I  have  a  great  deal  ol  sympatiiy 
for  some  of  the  goals  which  Title  II  is  ratiier 
obviously  attempting  to  attain.  It  l.-^  incom- 
preheiiiible  to  mc  that  liie  Judiciary  Com- 
tnittee  of  the  United  .States  .Senate  sJiould 
lend  Its  support  to  an  attempt  to  cr.ange 
drastically  our  system  of  adjudii  atii  n  cf  con- 
stitutional rights  in  t^rder  to  o.erturii  spe- 
cific products  of  tiiut  system.  It  is  even  more 
incompreiiensible  that  the  Committee  siiould 
attempt  lo  take  such  action  wnh  :.o  pub- 
licity and  little  or  no  attempt  to  explain  to 
el'.lu-T  the  legal  community  o;  t')  the  jiUljlic 
111  {.'eiieral  the  purposes  or  tht  impUcatio.is 
ol  us  action 

.Since  receiving  your  letter.  I  have  made 
personal  telephone  calls  to  a  number  ol  the 
oulstaiidaiK    legal    leaders    in     the    stale    of 
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South  Dakota  Not  a  single  one  of  tlMpklpM 
i*,ir<>  i^f  the  exlstenre  nf  Title  II.  iiMMll- 
thoiiKh  fjulte  a  few  of  them  were  something 
>ss  than  antagonistic  townrtl  its  purposes, 
without  exception  thev  'Aere  flrmly  'jpposed 
to  the  methixJs  being  .ised  to  fulfill  those 
purposes 

The  .irtlon  of  th«  Committee  In  this  In- 
stance Ls  completely  Illogical  and  111  con- 
sidered If  the  iippellate  5V5tem  Is  under 
direct  attack,  the  -ntire  -yttem  should  be 
■-tudled  md  revised  where  necesfiary  In  a 
unlffrm  loKlcnl  manner  If.  n  the  other 
iiand  the  attack  Is  directed  toward  Indlvld- 
la!  case  results  r,{  This  ^lystem  rather  than 
toward  'he  svstem  itself,  the  enactment  nf 
Title  II.  which  jeopardizes  our  existing  con- 
stltutlon^^i  prntectlon.  borders  on  representa- 
tive irrespf>!islhlllty  .\ctlon  'f  'his  sort 
^.hould  not  be  taken  without  full  public  dla- 
tusBlon  involving  participation  by  the  Bar, 
legal  educators.  ;ind  the  legal  .-ommunltv. 
AS  well  as  by  all  other  segments  of  the  in- 
terested public 

Please  lot  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  in  your  .ittempts  to  delete  TlUe  II 
from  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
streets  bi:i  I  um  forwarding  copies  of  this 
'.etter  to  Senators  McOovern  and  Mvmdt  and 
to  the  President  ..f  the  South  Dakota  State 
Bar  toget^ier  with  my  recommendation  that 
•hey  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  Title  II 
Sincerely  vours. 

John  D  Sc.\Ri.rrT  Dean 

Thb  UNfVEiisrrY  or  Ttlsa. 

CoLt-ics  or  ijiVf. 

April  23.  1968 
Hon.  .Joseph  D    I  ydincs. 

U.S.  Senate^  C'^nmsttee  on  t'lf  Judiciary. 
WaxhiTigton  I)  C 
Dear  Senator  Tydongs  Thank  you  for  your 
'.etter  and  the  ropy  of  S  917  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  S.ife  Streets  BUI  ■  Of  course  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  have  the  power  to  with- 
draw federal  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  ov^r 
.ill  state  criminal  convictions,  although  I 
feel  that  this  would  be  a  most  disastrous  ex- 
ercise (■■f  that  ptjwer. 

Mt'anda  .ind  Wade  simply  cannot  constitu- 
tionally be  overruled  by  legislative  fiat  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  are  successful  In 
having  these  provisions  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Thank  you  again  for  furnishing  me  with 
these  materials    If  I  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance, please  do  not  hesit.ite  to  conuict  me 
Sincerely  vours. 

Bruce  Ptterson,  Dean 

Stanford  School  or  Law. 
Stanford.  Calif    April  23.  19SS 
Hon   .Joseph  D    Tydim.s 
f  .'J    Senatr. 
Was>i:ng[on    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs  I  have  just  se«n  a 
copy  'f  Title  2  of  Sen.it^-  yl7  is  .approved  by 
the  Sen.ite  Judiciary  Commltt'?e  .ind  wish  to 
write  you  to  protest  against  its  possible  en- 
■  ictment  First  though  not  most  lmport;int. 
the  constitutionality  of  at  least  two  of  Its 
provisions  is  most  dubious  I  think  that  a 
readlnt:  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in- 
dlc.ites  that  at  least  our  present  .-supreme 
Court  Wk'uld  he  prepared  to  hold  the  over- 
ruling of  the  Miranda  or  the  VV.ide  decisions 
unconstitutton.tl:  and  nl though  the  legisla- 
tive overruling  of  the  .Mallory  decisions  Is  not 
■>o  clearly  unconstitutional,  it  would  be  with- 
out effect  IS  a  practical  matter  providing 
Mirand  V  remained  standing 

Secondly,  the  efforts  to  contact  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  general  habeas  vorpus  of  jurisdic- 
tion though  perhaps  constitutional  ar«  all 
the  more  dangerous.  The  fact  is  that  once  it 
becomes  popular  to  restrict  tne  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  rederal 
courts  lo  the  area  of  constitutional  rights 
we  .ue  well  tn  our  way  to  removing  the  con- 


stitutional    rights    of    Llie    individual     Irom 
Judicial  protection 

Fin  illy  and  mcst  Important,  entirely  apart 

2n\  any  unconstitutionality.  I  would  like 
protest  eien  more  against  the  1  ick  of  wls- 
n  of  Title  2  The  protections  which  Title 
i  IS  nie.int  to  repeal  are  for  the  most  part 
protections  given  tci  the  poor  and  the  dls- 
pOR.sesaed  .ig.\lnst  .i  government  which  more 
and  more  they  are  frellng  they  have  no  share 
In  To  abolish  these  protections  r.ither  than 
decre.ifiinu  crime,  coxild  only  have  the  effect 
of  Increasing  the  alienation  of  large  numbers 
of  our  minority  group  members  of  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  the  extremists  who  tell 
'hem  that  the  est.ibllshmenf  Is  rigged 
liTalnst  them  and  of  Increasing  violence 

I  hope  that  this  bill  c.in  be  defeated  not 
only  before  it  has  any  ch.ince  'f  becoming 
law  but  bef'Tre  widespread  publicity  can  b« 
given  It  The  very  fact  that  Congre.ss  Is  con- 
.^iderlng  such  ,\  bill  nt  this  time  U  a  blot 
ipon  the  legislative  process 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  Kai»lan 
Professor  of  Late 

■l"he  UNjvKRsrrY  or  Tennessee 

Col  lEfiE  OF  I.AW 

Knoxri//e   Tenn    April  23.  l^RS 
Hon  Joseph  T  Tydincs, 
('  .S  Senate 
Judiciary  Crtit.mittee. 
Waihinqtun    D  C 

Dear  Senator  We  are  pleased  to  write  In 
!upport  of  vour  efforts  lo  remove  Title  II 
from  S.  917.  the  so-called  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  bill,  nurportlng 
to  repeal  bv  statute  'he  constitutionally 
grounded  Miranda  and  Wade  decisions,  to 
overrule  the  Mallori/  decLslon  to  remove  the 
Supreme  Court  appellate  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view state  decisions  admitting  confession  or 
eyewitness  testimony  In  criminal  r.a.ses.  and 
'o  Abrilish  federal  habeas  corpus  In  all  state 
criminal  convictions 

First  md  foremost,  this  proposal  violates 
•he  basis  of  our  constitutional  system,  which 
has  rested,  since  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  upon 
the  view  that  the  Judiciary  has  the  final  de- 
termination ,is  to  what  a  constitutional 
provision  means  The  Cotirt  occupies  a  most 
advantageous  position  In  this  function,  being 
removed  from  the  political  presstires  and  the 
emotions  of  .i  moment,  the  bl.as  ol  a  particu- 
lar social  ir  political  segment  of  our  coun- 
try, and  being  the  principal  body  which  by 
custom  Is  supfK>6ed  to  be  Impartial  and 
Judicial,  and  lo  weigh  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  over  the  concerns  of  particular  groups 
Second,  experience  demonstrates  that  the 
protection  we  can  i<nint  L>n  to  preserve  the 
new  experiment  of  the  founding  of  our  na- 
tion, and  the  new  Ideal  i>f  government  which 
was  created,  has  most  consistently  been  the 
I'nited  Slates  Supreme  Court 

ThirJ  the  decisions  of  the  slates  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  even  the  most  funda- 
lueniBl  and  basic  elements  of  due  process 
are  often  dlsreearded. 

Fourth,  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  debat- 
able though  a  few  have  been,  have,  In  the 
overwhelmln.-;  majority,  been  consistent  with 
the  concepts  of  freedom  for  those  who  con- 
;tltute  a  minority,  whether  the  classification 
Is  based  upon  accusation  of  crime,  color,  race, 
religion,  i  r  p;.lltical  philosophies 

It  IS  mojt  disturbing  to  visualize  a  time 
V  hen  liberties  will  depend  upon  a  particular 
slates  Interpretation  of  what  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  requires,  which  will  depend  all 
too  frequently  upon  the  emotional  and  un- 
wise preoccupations  with  some  local  bias  or 
self  interest.  These  are  the  dangers  which  the 
constitution  sought  to  avoid  Without  the 
Jurisdiction  o(  the  Supreme  Court,  freedom 
will  depend  upon  what  .slate  decides  the 
question  There  will  be  no  uniformity.  If 
the  day  ever  comes  when  the  Supreme  Court 
has  t>een  etfectlvely  muzzled  we  will  live  In 
a   dltlerent    world.   We   will   live   In   a   nation 


that  will  have  become  more  like  the  totall- 
t.irlan  govemmenU  of  the  Fascist  and  Cotn- 
inuiUst  world,  which  \«.e  imrporl  to  abhor, 
which  we  oui^ht.   we  believe    to  resist 

We  hope  that  your  efforts  and  thos*  of 
others  of  like  mind  will  succeed  In  arresting 
•his  tendency  tcjw.ird  an  era  when  freedom 
as  we  know  It.  will  become  a  weakened,  once 
adhered  to  Ideal 

We  recognize  the  need  lo  control  crime 
more  efTectlve:y  and  to  make  streets  more 
>afe  We  think  that  this  can  be  done  In  ways 
other  than  removing  fr-im  our  system  its 
basic  characteristic  Belter  trained  and  more 
ffflclent  personnel  .n  the  '.aw  enforcement 
.irea  more  effective  rcKUlallon  by  and  of  the 
criminal  law  administration  machinery,  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  most  .significant 
causes  of  the  current  crime  picture  nil  should 
be  pursued  much  more  thoroughly  before  the 
solutions  .ire  sought  bv  the  provisions  of 
Title   11 

We  realize  that  liberty  has  It*  costs,  but 
we  believe  that  the  destruction  cf  '.ibcrtv 
has  a  greater  ci.)st  We  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  the  cost  to  our  sys'eni  of  weak- 
ening the  underpinning  to  freedom  and  lib- 
erty which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  prov  Ided 

■yours  respectfully  and  sincerely. 
Harold  C  Warner. 

Dean. 
JosepO.  Cook. 
Axststant  Pro/cv.^or  of  Crimutal  Law 
Don  F  Paine. 
As.Mstant  Pro/cs.sor  of  Eridenie 

Elvin  E.  Overton. 
Professor  of  Constitutional  Laif. 
Jack  D  Jones. 
.4s-ocia:c  Professor  of  Law. 

Di'RWARD  S  Jones. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law 
Forrest  W  Lacey 

Professor  of  Law. 

Jt.RRY    J     PHILLIF'S 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
Dix  W  Noel, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Univfrstty  or  'VniciNiA, 

School  or  La\v-. 
CharlottcsiilU.   Va  ,  Apnl  23.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D    Tydincs. 
U.S    Senate, 

Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
VVos/U'igton.  DC. 

DtAB.  Senator  Ttdings;  Yotir  letter  of  the 
I'Jth  only  came  to  my  attention  today  The 
liming  Is  somewhat  unfortunate  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  need  replies  before  April 
29  and  the  press  of  other  matters  on  such 
short  notice  does  not  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  type  of  response  which 
your  letter  deserves. 

I  would  like  In  any  event  to  give  you  what 
quantitative  help  I  can  by  registering  my 
nrm  opposition  to  Title  II  of  S.  917  It  is.  In 
my  opinion,  riddled  with  Constitutional  In- 
firmities and  is  likely  If  It  becomes  law  to 
be  directly  provocative  of  a  confrontation 
between  the  Court  and  Congress  such  as  we 
have  never  seen  Although  those  sections 
which  purport  to  deprive  the  federal  courts 
of  Jurisdiction  to  review  slat*  court  Judg- 
ments undoubtedly  derive  some  support 
from  decisions  such  as  Ex  Parte  McCa^dle.  I 
do  nut  believe  that  the  present  Court  would, 
or  should,  read  Article  III  to  give  Congress 
the  p<ower  to  exempt  from  the  federal  system 
review  of  such  fundamental  matters  To  do 
;o  would  give  the  Congress  the  power  to  re- 
peal the  BUI  of  Rights  through  the  back 
door  and  to  make  the  Supremacy  Clause 
meaningless  verbiage 

Let  me  also  add  that  I  am  one  who  has 
i^rave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  cases  like  -Virofida  and  Wade,  al- 
though more  to  their  detail  than  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  stand.  But  I  do  not 
believe    that    precipitate    repeal— even    If    It 
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could  be  effective  against  Constitutional  at- 
tack— is  a  wise  course,  if  only  for  the  rea- 
son that  those  who  accomplish  it  will  think 
that  they've  done  something  to  solve  "the 
crime  problem"  or  ■crime  In  the  streets'". 
What  they  will  actually  have  accomplished, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  have  been  a  Con- 
stitutional crisis  which  has  little  bearing 
at  all  on  a  real  solution  to  our  problems. 

I  hope  that  you  find  this  letter  helpful, 
and  that  yoti  are  successful  in  your  efforts 
to  defeat  this  measure.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  I  could  not  devote  more  time  to  help- 
ing you  make  a  ca.se. 
Sincerely 

PETtR  W   Low. 
Assu-tant  Dean 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 


West    Virgi.nia    UNUERsirY. 

THE  College  of  Law. 
Moigamown    W    Va  .  .ipril  24,  1968. 
Hon   JosEi'H  D  Tvuincs. 
Senate  Office  Huildmg 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senaior  Tyoi.ncs:  Dean  Paul  Selby. 
Jr  ,  of  our  College  has  sliown  me  your  letter 
of  April  n*  calling  to  his  iittcntlon  Title  II 
of  S  917  as  u  was  reiHjried  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Comn.iilee  1  am  shocked  by  the 
contents  o:  Title  11  as  it  w.t.s  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  and  Join  you  in  a  sin- 
cere concern  o\er  the  t;r.ive  cimsequences 
that  could  result  from  enactment  of  the  Bill 
In  this  form  The  Title  as  drafted  would 
wipe  out  three  decades  of  gradual  Improve- 
ment in  the  admiinstration  of  criminal 
law  as  encouraged  by  .-supreme  Court  deci- 
sions 

.^s  the  Bill  is  drafted  even  the  original 
confessions  c.i^e-  S^own  v.  Mississippi — 
where  the  Stale  Court  blatently  approved  tlie 
admission  oi  a  confession  extracted  by  an 
admitted  brutal  beating  would  lie  beyond 
the  power  of  Federal  Courts  to  control.  While 
some  have  fairly  complained  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  in  regard  to  confessions 
are  overly  stringent,  this  Bill  responds  out 
of  proportion  to  that  complaint.  It  throws 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath.  It  strikes  me 
that  this  is  a  major  assault  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  System  as  a  whole 
and  I  think  it  does  not  represent  responsible 
legislation  at  all  I  am  shocked  that  Con- 
gress could  consider  going  so  far. 

Additionally,  grave  Constitutional  doubts 
are  raised  as  to  whether  Congress  can  com- 
pletely remove  the  availability  of  all  Federal 
Courts  to  protect  recognized  Federal  Consti- 
tutional rights  I  urge  you  to  work  actively 
for  the  defeat  of  Title  II.  I  am  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  Senators  Randolph  and  Byrd 
urging  them  lo  take  a  similar  position.  Tills 
is  a  matter  of  utmost  gravity  In  my  estima- 
tion and  represents  a  serious  threat  to  the 
proper  administration  of  criminal  Justice  In 
the  United  States  today. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wiluard  D   Lorensen. 

Professor  of  Law. 

YM-T.  Untversity. 

Law  School, 
.\'eir  Haven.  Co7in.,  April  26, 1968. 
Hon   .Joseph  D  Tydincs. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tidings  Many  thanks  for 
your  lefer  of  April  19,  alerting  me  to  the 
impending  Senate  debate  on  S.  917. 

I  am  ftilly  in  agreement  with  your  view 
that  Title  II  of  S  917  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill.  Title  II  is.  In  my  Judgment,  dan- 
gerous, retrograde  legislation,  which  would, 
if  enacted  into  law.  strip  American  citizens 
of  vital   and   hard-won  procedural  rights. 

As  I  see  It.  Title  II  would,  if  adopted,  have 
a*  least  four  calamitous  sets  of  conse- 
quences: 

( 1 )    The    new    Section    3501    of    Title    18 


wjuld  strip  federal  criminal  defendants — 
including  those  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  Congress  has  .-pecial  reopt)nsibility  to 
tlie  citUcns  who  cannL;t  elect  their  c)wn  law- 
makers -of  the  shields  agaui.it  ollicial  abuse 
written  Into  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Mallory  v.  United  S.'a/c.s.  35-i  U  S.  449;  .1/1- 
ninda  r.  Arizona.  Ja4  US  4UtJ.  and  kiijdred 
a.tlsions.  Bearing  lu  mlad  that  Miranda  v.n.^ 
luself  a  declaration  of  ihe  i  equireineuls  ol 
clue  process,  there  would  .'ceni  n;ave  tloubt 
111. It  a  legislnllve  overruling  oi  .'iliiandu  is. 
a;  le.iSl  as  lo  lederal  delendalUs.  constitu- 
Monal.  Nor  if  the  coi.stllutionalUy  ol  the 
]:roposeti  section  saved  by  the  fad  th.it  Ihe 
Court,  in  .1/i'-(i7itfa,  l.jvited  legislative  ap- 
);rjaches  t  .  the  [iroblcm  of  iiiteiroKaiion 
jjrocedurea  the  Cuurl  w.is  there  con- Kierini;. 
P.ainly  er,oU{»h.  what  liie  Court  was  solicit- 
lot;  was  alternative  s.iteRU  irds  ol  defendants' 
due  prtK-ess  rights,  not  simple  ub!r..er,ill' in  oi 
!  ne  safeguards  mere  loriiuil.i'ed 

i2i  The  new  Section  3,-j02  of  Title  18  W(juld 
api)arc:uly  deprive  federal  couris.  including 
■lie  Supreme  Court,  of  amhority  to  review 
■,he  voluntariness  of  confessions  artmllted  in 
cMOence  in  si-ate  crimir..il  trials.  At  one 
stroke  tnis  proposal  would  destroy  one  of 
.'America's  lirme>t  bulwarks  against  bar- 
b  irou?  forms  ol  law-enforcement 

Adoption  of  this  section  would  uiean  re- 
Iiudlation  of  Ch:ef  Ju-tice  Huches'  ois- 
I'.rlc  decision  in  luonn  i  .Missis.sippi.  297 
U  S.  798.  reversiUL'  death  sentences  imposed 
on  Negro  delendaius  convicted  on  the  b.i.sls 
o!  confessions  elicited  by  ^ysteTnatlc  bual- 
lim  111  deputy  .-heriff  who  icknuwledged 
whipping  one  of  i  he  defendants  s.nd  he 
hadn't  been  luiduly  severe:  "Not  too  much 
tor  a  negro;  not  as  much  as  I  would  li.ivc 
done  were  It  left  to  me,"  297  US    al   2H4  i 

The  proposed  legislation  would  undercut 
Payne  v.  Arkansas.  356  U  S.  560.  m  which 
Justice  Whlttaker  summarized  the  relevant 
evidence  as  follows  (356  U.S.  at  567)  : 

"The  undisputed  evidence  m  this  case 
shows  that  petitioner,  a  mentally  dull  ly-year 
old  youth.  (1)  was  arrested  without  a  war- 
rant, (2)  was  denied  a  hearing  before  a 
magistrate  at  w,-hich  he  would  have  been 
advised  of  his  right  to  remain  silent  and  of 
his  right  to  counsel,  as  required  by  Arkan- 
sas statutes,  (3;  was  not  advised  of  his  right 
to  remain  silent  or  of  his  right  to  counsel, 
(4)  was  held  Incommunicado  for  three  days, 
without  counsel,  advisor  or  friend,  and 
though  members  of  his  family  tried  to  see 
him  they  "were  turned  away,  and  he  was  re- 
fused permission  to  make  even  one  telephone 
call,  (5)  was  denied  food  for  long  periods, 
and.  finally.  (6)  was  told  by  the  chief  of 
police  "that  there  would  be  30  or  40  people 
there  in  a  lew  minutes  that  wanted  to  get 
him,"  which  statement  created  such  fear  in 
petitioner  as  Immediately  produced  the  "con- 
fession." It  seems  o^jvlous  from  the  totality 
of  this  course  of  conduct,  and  particularly 
the  culminating  threat  of  mob  violence,  that 
the  confession  was  coerced  and  did  not  con- 
stitute an  "expression  of  free  choice,"'  and 
that  its  use  before  the  Jury,  over  petitioner's 
objection,  deprived  him  of  "that  funda- 
mental fairness  essential  to  the  very  concept 
of  Justice,"  and,  hence,  denied  him  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment." 

And  the  proposed  legislation  would  like- 
wise put  beyond  Supreme  Court  review  a 
case  Uke  Leyra  v.  Denno,  347  U.S.  556,  561. 
where  Justice  Black  observed : 

"First,  an  already  physically  and  einotion- 
ally  exhausted  suspect's  ability  to  resist  in- 
terrogation was  broken  to  almost  trance-like 
submission  by  use  of  the  arts  of  a  highly 
skilled  psychiatrist.  Then  the  confession 
petitioner  began  making  to  the  psychiatrist 
was  filled  in  and  perfected  by  additional 
statements  given  In  rapid  succession  to  a 
police  officer,  a  trvisted  friend,  and  two  state 
prosecutors.  We  hold  that  use  of  confessions 
extracted  In  such  a  manner  from  a  lone  de- 


fendant unprotected  by  counsel  is  not  con- 
sistent with  due  process  of  law  as  required 
by  our  Constitution." 

In  considering  the  impact  of  legisl.itlon 
which  would  remove  ;he  volunt..irlness  oi 
confessions  In  stat«  criminal  trials  from  fed- 
eral scrufinv,  you  ni.iy  feel,  ius  1  do.  that  the 
Icllowmg  l.ict.s  about  tonlession  c;i.ses  ad- 
judicated in  the  Su|)remc  Court  in  the  qiiar- 
i-er-century  loUowing  llruun  v  .l/jv.sis.Mppi. 
are  relevant 

"In  twenty-five  ve.irs.  from  1-cbru.iry  lulitj 
I  when  Brown  v.  Mississippi,  the  path-break- 
ing coerced-confession  case,  w.is  decided  i .  to 
June  1961.  ihe  Supreme  Court  set  aside  state 
court  convicllons  on  coerced-confession 
(irounds  on  iwentv-two  occasions.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  Uelendanis  involved  In  these 
I  ases,  nineleen  were  Negroes  and  six  were 
whites:  the  race  oi  the  other  two  Is  not  dis- 
closed by  the  record.  .Sixteen  of  the  nine- 
teen identih.ible  Negroes  were  tried  in  Stnilh- 
t-m  courts  Only  one  ol  the  six  identifiable 
whites,  and  neither  ol  the  two  r.iclall;.  un- 
iilentlhed  delendants.  was  tiled  in  u  South- 
ern court."  ( I'olhik,  'Ihe  Constitution  ..nd 
Ihe  Supreme  Court,  vol.  11.  p.  198. ) 

(3 1  The  full  Impact  of  proposed  Section 
3503  is  hard  to  determine.  But  It  ajjparently 
would,  a;  .!  nunimum.  jiarixirl  t.)  insulate 
federal  and  slate  criminal  convictions  b.used 
on  eye-witness  testimony  Irorn  federal  judi- 
cial review  even  where,  lor  example,  such 
testimony  was  perjured  Of  course,  the  Intro- 
duction Into  evidence  ol  perjured  testimony, 
known  by  ihe  prosecution  to  be  lalse.  was 
denomlnaled  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law 
as  long  ago  as  Mooncy  v.  llololiaii  294  U  S. 
103.  To  write  Into  federal  l.iw  tlie  pro[H)sitlon 
ihat  federal  criminal  convictions  based  on 
[lerjured  testimony  should  be  immune  from 
appellate  or  collateral  attack  would  seem 
a  jilaln  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
1  (J  create  a  cognate  immunity  for  state  crlm- 
m.il  C(jnvictions  of  this  naiure  would  seem  to 
generate  constitutional  questions  o:  compar- 
able gravity. 

(4),  II  tiie  propo.'-ed  new  .Section  2256  of 
'1  itle  2a  means  v.hai.  It  appears  mlended  to 
mean,  it  would  virtually  era.se  the  cherished 
writ  of  federal  habeas  cijrpus  as  it  applies 
to  state  prisons.  Taken  totrether  with  the 
preceding  sections  of  title  II,  it  would  com- 
plel-e  the  work  of  making  a  large  spectrum  of 
vital  federal  claims,  vainly  asserted  In  state 
I  riminal  couris.  almost  invulnerable  to  vindi- 
cation by  the  federal  Judiciary.  It  seems  not 
inap))roprial«  to  recall  that  federal  habeas 
corpus  for  state  prisoners  chiefly  derives  from 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1867.  adopted  W 
give  some  measure  of  reality  to  the  new  lib- 
erties contained  In  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  had  a  few  months  earlier  been 
submitted  to  the  states  for  ratlflcatlou.  It 
would  Indeed  be  a  grim  irony  if  Congress 
were  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  by  Jettisoning  the  Great 
Writ. 

Very  sincerely, 

I.OrlS    H.    POLLAK. 

P.S.  In  the  body  of  this  letter  I  have  sup- 
jjosed  that  t.he  proposals  under  discussion 
'A'ere  intended  to  accomplish  -.uid  were  so 
drafted  n^  to  be  successful  in  accomplish- 
ing— very  radical  changes  m  the  existing 
structure  o;  federal  Judicial  review  of  crimi- 
nal convictions.  But  it  is.  of  course.  aiguabiC 
liiat  some  ot  the  proposals  do  not  go  as  l.ir 
.1.S  I  have  feared  they  may. 

For  example,  the  proposed  new  .Sections 
3502  and  3503  of  Title  18  in  U-nns  deny  lo  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Article  III  courts 
authority  V. to  "review  (or  to|  reverse,  vacate, 
modify,  or  disttu-b  m  any  way,  a  ruling  of 
any  [state]  trial  court  .  .  admitting  in  evi- 
dence" a  coiifessiou  or  so-called  eve  wimets 
testimony.  Normally,  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  or  other  federal  court  does  not.  in 
].)a£sing  upon  a  challenged  state  court  con- 
viction, "review,  reverse,  modify,  or  disturb" 
any  particular  evidentiary  ruling  except  in 
the  sense  of  determining  whether  authoriz- 
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lug  the  t.rie'r  of  fact  in  baae  i  judgment  of 
convlcUon  -in  inter  aha.  certain  challengeri 
evidence,  worked  .t  denial  of  due  process  In 
short,  the  lederal  court  acts  an  tne  toialiiy 
of  the  state  adjudication,  of  which  a  ron- 
troversy  r/lth  respect  to  the  constltutlonullty 
f  certain  cviden'-e  may  be  a  or  even  the.  key 
element  If  the  redert»l  JudicUl  scrutiny  !3  by 
'.he  Supreme  Court  i>n  direct  review,  a  dls- 
poaltion  .Averse  '■o  the  state  Is  a  reversal  of 
'.he  ludgfnr-nt  of  noniuction.  not  the  eviden- 
tiary ruhng  If  the  federal  judicial  scrutiny 
IS  by  .1  dlstrlot  court  on  habea*  corpus,  ii  dls- 
poeiuon  idverse  to  the  state  Is,  ordinarily, 
tiot  even  .ui  ^rder  vacating  'tie  judgment  of 
conviction,  but  rather  an  order  rel^-asln^  the 
petitioner  .  riotwlthatfindlng  the  judgment  of 
L-onvletlon:  but  ordinarily,  subject  lo  the 
state's  entitlement  to  reprosecute  In  a  trial 
conforming  with   the  mandate  of  due  proc- 

fSS  I 

Similarly,  the  proposed  Section  2256  of 
Title  28  woukl  deny  to  the  Supreme  Court 
or  .uu'  other  Article  III  court  .luthorlty  "to 
reverse    vac.ite,  or  mcxllfy  any  judgment 

of  .1  State  court"  following  a  verdict  '-r  plea 
..f  ^ulltv  except  on  .ippeal  or  certiorari  from 
ihe  highest  court  of  the  state  which  h;u!  ap- 
[)ellate  jurisdiction  to  review  the  trial  court 
Bv  pl;»clng  the  profV!sed  section  In  the  habe.us 
corpus  part  of  Title  2S  the  drafters  presum- 
.iblv  :ntended  the  proposed  new  sertlon  .is  i 
Umit.iUon  i<{\  iiabeas  .-orpuh.  and  this  is  the 
sense  lu  whJttl.  In  the  (x>dy  of  this  letter.  I 
liave  construed  the  proposal  However,  iia  I 
nave  noted  Just  dbove  ii  federal  h.ibeas  court 
deciding  .idversely  t>  tne  state  does  tot  ordi- 
turllv  reverse,  -.acate  or  nTXllfy''  the  Judg- 
ment pursuant  to  which  the  petitioner  is 
Uet  lined,  rather,  the  tedoial  habt-as  corpus 
•ourt  ordinarily  Issues  a  i  contingent  i  release 
order  r.otwlthstandlng  the  ,  constituUonallv 
ilelectUei  state  court  Judgment  of  convli-- 
",lon  So.  the  question  arises  whether  the  pro- 
vision .la  drafted  a<-tuaUy  acci->mpUshes  what 
I  .-iuppoee  to  be  the  dra<-onUn  curt.Vlment  of 
lederal  liabeas  corpus  jurl.sdlctlon  Intended 
ov  the  drafters  If  the  languaee  does  liot  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  however,  it  Is  hard  t»-) 
usign  operative  flTeot  to  the  quoted  lin- 
gu.ige.  T  to  -he  preceding  language  purport- 
ing to  iisslgn  "conclusive''  effect  to  the  state 
court  jidgmen:  ;is  to  all  questions  of  I.iw  or 
fact  which  were  determined,  or  which  could 
have  been  determined"  In  the  =.tate  trial 
court  ( If  the  proposal  worka  the  drastic  cut- 
oack  on  h.ibeas  ^orpus  which  I  suppoee  was 
intended,  very  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions .Lre  presented— questions  which  are  the 
more  serious  In  proportion  sis  the  companion 
provisions  of  Title  II  curtail  federal  judicial 
.-.crutinv,  by  direct  review  on  appeal  ur  cer- 
tiorari, of  substantial  claims  of  derual  of  due 
tirocess  of  !aw  ) 


BILL  BAGGS  OF  M^^MI  XEWS 
CALLS  PEACE  TALK  SHE  DIS- 
PUTE     NIT-PICKING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  William 
Baggs  13  ui'.e  ot  .\menca'.s  out^tandlriK 
lOLiruaiists  and  editor  uf  the  Miami  News. 
He  was  in  Hanoi  at  the  time  President 
Johnson  proposed  the  openmy,  ut  pre- 
liminary peace  talks,  and  observed  the 
■prompt"  response  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee as  the  governing  force  in  North 
Vietnam. 

In  his  regular  columin  m  the  Miami 
News.  Mr  Bat-i^s  commented  recently  on 
the  peace  talks  otTer  of  President  Johnson 
and  our  failure  to  implement  it  realisti- 
cally with  Liu'reement  on  a  meetiri-:  site. 
Our  diplomats,  he  says,  'have  amused 
rhemselvts  m  a  imnuet  of  pataphysics.  ' 
as  they  have  proposed  sites  known  to  oe 
unacceptable  to  Hanoi  and  dismissed  not 
only   Pnompenh    but    Warsaw    as    well. 


Now.  he  says,  we  are  almost  at  the  point 
uf  denying  any  prospect  of  a  meeting  by 
nit-picklng  over  where  to  meet ' 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ai>k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Bangs'  column  from  the 
April  L'2  Miami  News,  entitled  "L  B.  J 
May  Blow  Viet  Peace  Talk."  may  appear 

in  the  CoNf.RE.SSlONAL  RiCORD. 

There  bein^'  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

L   B  J     May    Bl^w    Vitrr   Pt.^eE  T*i  K 

Lyndon  Uaines  Johnson  and  his  counsel- 
lors t.eem,  more  and  more,  to  be  e.xpert 
mechanics  in  nit-picking 

In  the  Ute  days  of  March  and  the  early 
days  of  April,  .Mr  Johiison  made  what  ap- 
peared to  be  .1  magnanimous  gesture  the 
country  was  vigorously  divided  over  the  war 
In  Vietnam;  lie  would  restrict  bombing  of 
the  North  Viet  territory  to  tne  DemlUt.irlzed 
Zone  and  putting  a  kind  ot  Confederate 
Imprimatur  on  11.  he  announced  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  President 

Indeed,  this  .ippearfl  magnanimous  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  And  tie  response  from 
Hanoi,  witnessed  by  this  reporter  who  w.us  in 
the  city  at  the  time,  was  prompt 

NORTH    VIET.V  A.VirsE    RtSPONUtD    1<L'ICKI  Y 

In  the  first  five  davs  of  .\pril  the  Centr.il 
Committee  which  governs  North  Vietnam, 
met  and  responded  to  the  Tresident  with 
two  papers  The  first  of  these  papers,  on 
.\pril  3  Hanoi  t;me.  said  that  a  repre.sentiitive 
of  North  Vietnam  would  meet  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  C  S  Within  \2  hours.  Mr 
Johnson  responded  that  a  representative  of 
the  United  Staie.s  would  meet  with' the  diplo- 
mat from  North  Vietnam  What  hasn  t  been 
reported  to  date  Is  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  on  .April  5,  sent  a  specihc  pro- 
posal lor  a  meeting 

Since  then,  our  diplomats  have  amused 
themselves  l:i  .i  minuet  ot  pataphysics.  The 
North  Viets  suggested  we  meet  In  Pnom 
Penh,  This  Is  a  lazy  French  <'olonial  city 
stuck  away  down  In  Cambodia,  near  the 
Mekong  River,  and  n  reluctance  by  Mr  John- 
son to  meet  there  l.s  understandable  We  do 
not  recognize  Cambodia  and  Cambodia  does 
not  recognise  us  Commui.lcatlons  could  he 
difficult  Our  iirtalrs  in  Cambodia  are  han- 
dled by  the  Australian  .\mbi\s8ador.  ind  It  Is 
known  that  communications  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  Embassy  of  Australia  In  Pnom 
Penh  have  been  less  than  efficient 

However,  then  the  North  Viets  suggested 
Warsaw.  Last  week,  many  persons  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  thought  Warsaw  was  a  per- 
lecily  .icceptable  site  It  Is  a  verv  buitged 
town.  But  the  diplomats  could  arrange  pri- 
vate conversations  in  Wars.aw  Heck  our  own 
diplomats  have  been  meeting  with  the 
Chinese  there  for  years  in  relative  privacy 

STATE    DEPARTMENT    MEN    OVCKRVUED 

Somewhere  between  the  State  Department 
.md  the  White  House,  the  idea  of  meeting 
lu  Warsaw  was  overrulenl,  and  this  was 
r.irange  Warsaw  Is  at  least  as  foreign  to  the 
North  Vlcts  as  it  Is  to  the  United  States. 
Warsaw  is  "western  country  "  Aiid  the  Asians 
,ire  -iisplclous  ol  the  round-eves  <.f  our  west- 
tru  civilization  Why  we  rejected  Warsaw 
remains  ::  mystery  to  a  number  of  people 
who  think  that  there  Is  some  sincerity  in  the 
announced  willingness  of  the  North  Viets  to 
come   to   the  conference   table 

Meanwhile,  our  remarkable  Secretary  of 
Stale.  Dean  Rusk,  t-.as  proposed  sites  which 
presumably  the  Secretary  "f  State  would 
know  are  not  acceptable  in  the  circumstances 
For  instance,  the  North  Viets  are  not  about 
•o  meet  In  New  Delhi  for  a  .-imple  reason 
India  and  China  are  very  hostile  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  territory  cjf  North  Vietnam 
lives  in  the  large  and  grotesque  shadow  of 
China. 


The  suggestion  by  Mr  Rusk  that  the  two 
parties  meet  In  Ijios  to  be  crude  verges  on 
the  idiotic  The  North  Vietnamese  very  well 
know  that  our  country  uses  La<»  as  a  base 
for  military  action  against  the  North  Viet- 
nam military 

ol  c.iurse  liiere  are  nien  In  our  State  De- 
partment who  \ory  well  wish  to  see  this  ques- 
tionable war  ended  But  in  a  very  confusing 
method  of  decision -making,  these  men  are 
cut  off  .It  the  knees  every  time  a  prospect, 
is  hoisted 

Mr  J'lhnson  or  his  anonymous  counsellors 
(T  Mr  Rusk  or  someone  up  there  in  the  bee- 
hive of  our  diplomacy  has  been  fuzzing  tip 
this  entire  event 

The  simple  tacts  are  that  Mr  .lohnson 
made  a  gesture  and  this  reporter  was  in 
Hanoi  at  the  time  and  was  privy  to  the  re- 
sponse of  the  North  Vlcts.  Their  position  was 
clear  enough  If  Mr  Johnson  wanted  to  talk, 
they  were  willing 

But  now,  it  seems  we  are  almost  at  the 
point  of  denying  any  prospect  of  a  meeting 
by  nit-plckiug  over  where  to  meet  It  is  in- 
teresting that  our  government  has  not  pro- 
posed the  City  of  Paris,  where  both  countries 
maintain  diplomatic  missions. 

Moreover,  the  danger  inherent  in  all  of 
this  diplomatic  nonsense  Is  that  a  failure  to 
agree  on  a  meeting  place  could  not  only  blow 
the  prospect  ot  t  ilks.  l)ut  also  could  lead  to 
a  much  more  intense  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia. 


UR.  HOWLETT  SUPPORTS  THE  GUN 
BILL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  yesterday  at 
All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  in  Wash- 
ington. Its  distmfruished  minister,  the 
Rt'verend  Duncan  Howlelt.  preached  a 
sermon  of  exceptional  eloquence  and  co- 
gency, urging  the  enactment  of  the  pun 
control  legislation  that  comes  before  the 
Senate  this  week. 

I  would  particularly  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  following  brief 
excerpt  from  Dr.  Howlett's  remarks: 

Perhaps  through  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  perhaps  through  the 
astonishing  success  of  their  campaign  of 
misrepresentation,  we  shall  reach  a  new  level 
of  sophisticaUou  in  this  country  regarding 
mail  t»)  Congress.  Knowing  the  results  of  the 
public  opinion  polls,  and  knowing  that  the 
deluge  of  antlgun  control  mall  is  based  upwn 
misrepresentation,  cannot  our  Senators,  or 
mo6t  of  them,  now  ignore  it  and  vote  their 
wlsdow  and  conscience  on  this  matter? 

All  we  liave  here  i-.  a  p.iper  tiger.  Will  not 
the  whole  campaign  collapse  when  it  be- 
comes clear  to  the  gun  owners,  as  it  surely 
will,  that  all  their  fears  are  groundless? 
Would  ft  Senator  who  voted  for  control  be 
turned  out  of  office  if.  despite  the  new  legis- 
lation, the  hunters  found  they  could  still 
go  hunting,  with  no  more  red  t.ipe  than  at 
present;  if  the  t'un  collectors  found  they 
could  still  collect  guns  with  no  more  diffi- 
culty than  they  have  now.  and  If  targetmen 
and  others  found  they  could  continue  their 
.sport  with  the  s.ame  freedom  from  restric- 
•lons  they  now  enjoy'' 

If  our  Senators  will  vote  their  convictions 
on  this  issue.  I  believe  we  shall  have  uken 
another  forward  step  In  the  operation  of 
democratic  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  Dr.  Howlett's  sermon, 
entitled  "Guns  for  the  People." 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  find  the  time 
to  give  it  the  careful  reading  it  merits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Guns  for  the  People 
(A  Sermon  by  The  Reverend  Duncan  How- 

lett.    DD.    All    Souls    Church    Unitarian. 

Wa.shlngton.  DC.  Sunday,  April  28.  1968) 

In  a  democracy  the  voice  of  the  people 
rules  and  It  does  so  to  a  greater  degree  than 
we  (Tdlnarlly  suppwee  The  reason  is  that  In 
order  to  be  elected,  our  leaders  must  reflect 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  most  of  the 
people  on  most  of  the  issues  they  care  about 
Yet  our  leaders  olten  do  not  reflect  our 
\lews  Often  they  vote  contrary  to  the  popu- 
lar will 

There  are  many  reasons  why  they  do  this. 
Sonietlmes  they  do  It  for  conscience'  sake. 
More  often  they  do  it  because  tliere  isn't  any 
popular  will:  people  haven't  made  up  their 
minds,  or  they  .ire  indifferent  But  most 
often  the  people  do  not  even  know  that  a 
particular  issue  exists  Sucli  ignorance 
among  the  voters  may  seem  deplorable,  but 
in  a  democr.acy  it  Is  Inevitable  Even  with  the 
aid  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
other  similar  groups,  people,  already  busy 
with  their  own  affairs,  cannot  play  watchdog 
on  all  the  bills  that  come — ot  fall  to  come — 
before  the  Senate,  the  House,  their  own  state 
legislatures,  the  issues  before  their  city 
councils,  school  lioards.  and  all  the  civil  and 
social  orcianlzations  to  which  they  belong 
as  well 

That  Is  why  special  interest  lobbies  are  so 
effective  They  operate  in  a  political  vacuum. 
The  great  majority  of  voters  does  not  even 
know  of  their  existence,  much  less  what  they 
are  up  to  Thus,  on  an  l.ssue  where  most  peo- 
ple are  Ijjnorant.  and  totally  Inactive,  a 
small,  well-organized  minority  can  convey 
the  impre.-.sion  that  theirs  is  the  only  point 
of  view  the  voters  have.  And  thus  they  Influ- 
ence their  elected  representatives  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  number 

We  have  tjefore  us  In  the  Senate  right  now 
a  classic  exiunple  of  this  kind  of  political 
pressure  For  a  generation  a  highly  orga- 
nized body  of  gun-lovers  in  this  country  have 
prevented  the  enactment  of  any  effective  leg- 
islation to  control  the  distribution  and  pos- 
session of  firearms  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  through  most  of  this  time,  most  of 
the  voters  have  been  quite  Ignorant  of  the 
fact. 

Whenever  any  bUl  for  any  kind  of  gun  con- 
trol ha.s  been  about  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  National  Rifle  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  and  Sports  Foundation,  the 
gun  magazines  and  others  so  Inundate  the 
.Senate  with  letters  and  telegrams  from  their 
constituents,  opposing  any  gun  legislation, 
the  Senators  feel  powerless  to  act.  The  num- 
l>er  of  high-minded  Senators  who  privately 
believe  in  gun  control,  but  who  vote  against 
such  bills  in  committee  so  that  the  bills 
never  reach  the  floor  for  debate.  Is  quite  be- 
yond belief. 

In  saying  this.  I  impugn  the  integrity  of 
none  of  these  men.  Among  them  are  some 
of  the  ablest,  most  forward-looking,  and 
high-minded  men  in  the  Senate.  They  are 
sincerely  trying  to  represent  their  constitu- 
ents Let  me  illustrate  the  point  with  a  story. 

Last  summer  ( 1967)  Senator  Hruska  called 
for  more  hearings  on  the  gun  bill  then  before 
the  Senate.  Evidence  of  the  pressure  that 
had  meanwhile  been  built  up  against  it  can 
he  seen  in  the  number  of  Western  Senators 
who  Kxjk  a  position  against  the  bill.  Among 
them  was  Senator  Prank  Church  of  Idaho. 
Already  in  trouble  with  his  constituents  be- 
cause of  his  strong  stand  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  he  had  distributed  hundreds  of 
petitions  asking  for  supfKDrt  for  his  stand 
against  any  kind  of  gun  control.  He  brought 
the  results  to  the  hearings.  His  petitions  bore 
forty-four  thousand  signatures  endorsing  his 
stand  against  any  gun  control  l^islatlon  at 
all.  and  but  five  lonely  letters  supporting 
such  legislation.  Which  way  would  you  vote 
under  that  kind  of  mandate?  His  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  to  be  sure,  but  many  Senators 


reported  similar  results  from  the  mails  and 
telegraph. 

How  do  the  National  Rifle  Association,  the 
NatlonsU  Shooting  and  Sports  Foundation 
and  gun  and  sporting  magazines  induce  peo- 
ple by  the  thousands  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  write  the  letters  lliey  do'/"  By  a 
simple  appeal  to  their  jjrejudices  and  fears. 
The  propaganda  from  these  proupis  con- 
sistently misrepresents  the  bills  submitted 
to  Congress.  "I>on't  let  them  take  your  arms 
away,"  the  gun  media  cry.  althotwh  no  bill 
that  Is  taken  seriously  makes  any  such  pro- 
ix>sal.  "This  is  only  the  lirst  step."  they 
warn  darkly.  "In  the  end  they  will  confiscate 
your  guns,  disarm  you  and  leave  you  help- 
less .  .  ." 

The  wide  discrepancy  between  the  facts 
and  the  propaganda  sent  out  by  pun  maga- 
zines and  organizations  has  been  thoroughly 
documented.  I  wish  there  were  time  to  pre- 
sent some  of  It  to  you.  The  most  recent  and 
one  of  the  most  complete  analyses  is  by 
Richard  Harris  in  The  Neic  Yorker  for  April 
20.  It  Is  a  flrst-class  Job  and  is  well  worth 
your  reading.  Unfortunately,  this  morning 
we  have  no  time  for  documentation.  I  can 
only  ask  you  to  accept  what  1  say  and  refer 
you  to  the  sources  if  you  want  to  check 
them.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  will  provide  you  with  all  tlie 
data  you  need.  Best  of  all,  go  to  the  library 
and  read  some  of  the  back  issues  of  The 
American  Rifleman,  Gun.s  and  Ammo,  and 
other  similar  media.  Read  for  yourself  the 
kind  of  distorted  material  that  appears  there 

Let  me  cite  you  an  example  from  my  own 
flies  of  the  Inflammatory  charact,er  of  some 
of  this  material.  Last  May  at  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Asso- 
ciation I  clipped  the  following  from  the 
Denver  Post.  It  was  a  front-page  headline 
story:  "Armed  Civilian  Units  Urped  to  Curb 
Mobs."  the  headline  read:  "Rifle  Ai^so- 
clatlon  Sends  Appeal  to  800.000."  The  article 
begins:  "Washington — The  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation has  urged  Its  800.000  members  to 
form  armed  civilian  posses  to  provide  "a  po- 
tential community  stabilizer'  ai^.ainst  urban 
rioting.  The  Association  has  told  its  member- 
ship that  "the  best  police  on  earth,  alone, 
cannot  stem  the  kind  of  mob  violence  that 
has  swept  many  American  cities.'  Nine  of  the 
11  tirban  disorders  cited  in  the  May  i.ssue 
of  the  Association's  magazine  as  "mob  action 
on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  the  modern 
United  States'  were  clashes  involving 
Negroes." 

Obviously,  a  lobby  that  would  make  such 
an  appeal  to  prejudice  and  fear  \s  not  to  be 
defeated  by  arguments.  Every  argument  they 
have  made  has  long  since  been  demolished. 
All  their  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations 
have  long  since  been  exprased.  Yet  they  go  on 
repeating  both.  Nothing  is  left  but  the  foot- 
in-the-door,  nose-under-the-tent  argument: 
If  you  pass  this  legislation,  it  Is  the  l:rst 
step  toward  the  disarming  of  the  people  and 
the  ultimate  confiscation  of  all  guns. 

Since  this  Is  the  cnly  argument  the  gun 
lobby  has  left,  let  us  consider  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. Notice  that  it  is  a  prophecy,  not  a 
statement  ol  fact,  Thu.s  the  only  way  to 
meet  it  Is  with  another  prophecy.  But  let 
us  ground  ours  not  on  guesswork  and  fear, 
but  on  current  statistics  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  will  change  unless  the  conditions 
that  cause  them  change. 

Present  statistics  on  murder  with  guns — 
short,  long,  foreign,  domestic — of  every 
variety  show  that  we  can  expect  next  year 
over  7,000  murders  by  gunfire.  We  can  also 
confidently  expect  18.000  deaths  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  gun.  I  was  unable 
to  get  any  statistics  on  the  number  of  people 
who  were  shot  but  managed  to  live,  yet  who. 
as  a  result,  are  maimed  for  life. 

High  as  this  rate  is,  it  is  accelerating.  Who, 
then,  can  even  guess  how  far  a  gun  control 
bin   would   reduce    these   figtires?    The    evi- 


dence from  European  countries,  where  strict 
gun  control  laws  have  long  been  in  effect, 
gives  some  indication.  My  figures  are  for 
1963.  the  latest  year  tor  which  I  could  get 
them  In  that  year  the  United  States  could 
boast  2.7  murders  by  gunfire  per  100.000  of 
jwpulation.  Ill  that  saine  year.  Switzerland 
h.ad  11  per  100.000.  or  1  25th  as  many  as  the 
United  states.  Cireat  Britain  had  1  50th  as 
many,  and  the  Netherlands  1  OOth  as  many 
murders  by  gunfire  as  the  United  States.  And 
the  National  Rlfie  Association  dares  to  say 
Miat  gun  control  legislation  wouldn't  do  any 
good! 

These  lew  somber  statistics  by  no  means 
complete  the  evidence  that  suggests  iiow 
things  might  change  if  we  could  pass  a 
t'un  control  law  in  this  country  As  you  are 
no  doubt  aware.  Senator  Dodd,  for  all  that  has 
.>pen  .said  against  him.  h;ui  to  his  credit  the 
:act  that  for  years  he  has  led  the  fight  In  the 
.sen:.te  lor  a  gun  control  bill  In  the  spring 
of  1963,  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, ol  which  he  l.s  Chairman,  con- 
ihicted  all  Injury  iiuo  crime  and  i)ublic 
danger  caused  by  cheap.  e;>sy-to-get  mall 
order  guns.  His  work  that  spring  was  as  un- 
availing as  it  had  been  in  previous  years,  but 
as  we  now  know,  it  was  fearsomely  prophetic. 
That  bill,  or  certainly  its  predecessor  had 
it  been  passed,  might  have  prevented  tlie  as- 
s.issmation  of  Pre.'-ident  John  KeiUiedy 

Keiiect  f(<r  a  moment.  Suppose  the  gun  con- 
trol bill  ol  11)61  had  been  pas.sed  rather  than 
buried  in  Ccmmittee  as  it  was.  Then  on 
March  1A.  1963.  when  Lef  Harvey  Oswald 
clipped  a  coupon  from  the  February  issue  of 
Ilie  Atnrrwan  li:tt('inan  magazine  and  sent  it 
to  Klein's  Sporting  CSoods  Company  in  Chi- 
cago under  the  fictitious  name  of  A.  Hldell. 
the  police  would  have  learned  of  the  ship- 
ment, or  Klein's  would  not  have  been  able 
t>i  send  the  gun  to  Oswald. 

It  l.s  at  this  point  more  than  at  any  otlier 
in  the  whole  tragic  chain  of  events  that  his 
crime  might  have  been  prevented:  here.  In  a 
hill  ftlU  languishing  in  committee  at  that 
time,  a  bill  whose  provisions  were  such  as 
to  have  made  the  crime  very  unlikely,  at  least 
as  Oswald  committed  It.  This  thought,  that 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
might  have  been  prevented  by  legislation  al- 
ready before  the  Congress,  had  It  been  en- 
acted, catches  one  by  the  throat. 

When  all  this  was  revealed  following  the 
assassination  there  was  a  flurry  of  excitement 
on  gun  control  legislation.  It  was  then  that 
a  great  many  people  learned  for  the  first  time 
how  great  the  problem  was.  It  was  true  with 
nie.  1  had  been  vaguely  aware  of  the  problem 
but  Ignorant  as  to  its  scope  and  cause.  Like 
most  people,  I  had  not  known  of  the  earlier 
crtorts  to  get  gun  control  legislation  tlirough 
the  Senate,  and  of  the  character  oi  tlie  oppo- 
.'•Itlcn  to  this  effort. 

My  first  sermon  on  gun  control  came  the 
Sunday  following  our  memorial  service  to 
John  Kennedy.  As  a  result  of  it,  I  experienced 
for  the  first  time  some  of  tlie  fanaticism  that 
characterizes  the  anti-gun  control  people. 
But  the  letters  I  received  following  tliat  ser- 
mon were  mild  compared  with  tliose  tliat  fol- 
lowed my  second  eflort  a  year  later,  a  criti- 
cism cf  the  Warren  Report  for  not  including 
a  gun  control  law  among  its  recommenda- 
tions. I  get  some  pretty  liot  letters  some- 
times, but  it  is  not  often  that  they  contain 
the  vituperation  that  bag  of  mall  brought. 

Nevertheless,  incredible  as  it  now  seems, 
the  hearings  on  the  gun  control  bill  held  In 
December  1963  and  in  January  and  March 
1964  were  of  no  effect.  The  gun  lobby  was  so 
strong  that  witli  the  memory  of  a  young 
President's  martyrdom  still  searing  the  mind 
of  the  world,  no  progress  on  gun  control  was 
made.  none.  And  no  progress  has  been  niade 
since  that  time  either. 

There  are  certain  scenes  In  American  his- 
tory upon  which  we  look  back  with  indigna- 
tion and  shame  and  with  astonishment  that 
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such  things  could  happen  The  death  by  gun- 
fire of  :i  brilliant  youni?  President  waa  such 
ar  event  The  death  of  d  i?reat  moral  and 
spiritual  leader  Martin  Luther  Kin?,  waa 
.■ilso  But  I  would  like  to  ilescrlbe  to  you  one 
more  It  '.3  run  another  mvirder  not  another 
martyrdom  n't  another  is.'«i»sl  nation  but  It 
bears  upon  these  ihlnais  ind  it  sickens  my 
sou!  aa  I   think   .ibout  It 

A  veir  .uco  the  National  Rifle  Association 
.iBsembled  here  In  Washington  lOfMK)  stron? 
for  their  national  f-onventlon  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  .isked  perVnlsslon  It  ttddresa 
the  issemblv  in  •>rder  to  lay  tiefore  'hem  the 
reasons  '.ur  the  g\tn  bill  then  before  the  -Sen- 
ate and  t'j  refute  the  false  arRiiments  so  i"<>n- 
slsteritly  repeated  In  the  pages  of  their  majfa- 
■/Ar.e  I'ermlsslon  to  iddress  the  national  as- 
sembly Afvs  refused  on  the  ground  that  t^je 
meeting  he  ijsked  to  .iddress  had  been  can- 
celled Kennedy  was.  however  granted  p«r- 
mls.slon  'i>  speak  to  a  cloeeO  session  I'f  the 
75-man  B<wird  ol  Directors 

There  he  Attacked  the  Association  for  Its 
position  and  c-lted  the  deaths  that  occur  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  :rom  i(uns.  ns 
well  as  the  mounting  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
c.in  people  :or  some  kind  of  gun  control  He 
pointed  >ul  the  ral-sltv  ol  their  propaganda 
ind  reniuided  them  ol  its  elTectUeneBS  He 
reminded  them  •>:  the  need  (or  the  Senate 
alii  He  reminded  them  to<3  that  It  would  m 
no  wav  interfere  with  tJie  .*port  involved  in 
the  use  of  i^uhs 

But  Edw.irflXennedv  did  not  remind  them 
•hat  .us  lie  .-iDijke  his  own  brother  l.iv  burled 
not  two  miles  irom  where  they  were  gathered. 
•he  victim  of  rifle  rlre  a  gun  law  might  have 
prevented  He  did  not  need  to  Which  A  his 
hearers  did  not  reflect  upo;.  that  dreadful 
truth  while  tie  was  speaking  to  them  In 
silence  ".hey  heard  him  appeal  to  their  patri- 
otism their  sense  of  honor  and  charltv  In 
alienee  they  beheld  the  tragedy  in  the  figure 
that  stood  tall  and  unamJllng  before  rhem  In 
silence  they  .sensed  the  ^che  In  lus  heart,  an 
fiche  that  wu;  never  leave  him  quite,  or  the 
American  people  either 

What  'hey  >ald  to  me  another  af'er  he 
'.eft.  "hey  a.une  knti-w  The  hardness  ut  their 
hearts  was  Indicated  by  the  acant  notice 
given  his  words  in  their  NTIA  magazine. 
matched  bv  the  now  scare  material  >n  pend- 
ing gun  leglslatUa  with  which  its  pages  were 
soon  tilled.  And  now  we  have  anjther  great 
stain  upon  ourselves  as  .*  people  iti  the 
martyrdom  of  our  great  moral  and  spiritual 
leader  Martin  Luther  King,  -igaln  by  gutiflre. 
again  by  the  use  of  a  t;ua  the  purchase  of 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  laws 
that  have  languished  so  long  In  Senate  Com- 
mittees 

Huw  many  more  leaders  must  die  before 
we  vt-ake  up?  How  many  more  of  -ur  citizens 
must  be  murdered  and  maimed,  raped  ind 
.-i>bt>ed  at  gunpoint  before  we  .ire  ready  to 
10*  '  Maybe  not  much  longer  Maybe  the  hour 
has  struck.  Ma\be  'he  stranglehold  of  the 
gun  lobby  on  the  American  Congress  has  at 
last  been  broken 

Next  Wednesday,  last  year's  gun  control 
bill  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  ol  the  .Senate 
for  debate  It  comes  as  Title  IV  In  the  .Ad- 
ministration's Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol bill  It  was  made  a  part  f  the  bill  the 
day  after  the  tssasslnation  of  Dr  King  That 
this  bill  should  now  be  up  for  debate  is  an 
historic  event  Since  1938  no  bill  to  control 
■he  distribution  and  ownership  ■ 'f  tlrearms 
has  ever  reached  the  Senate  tliX)r  Many  such 
bills  have  been  Introduced  hut  they  have  ail 
been  killed  in  committee.  The  death  of  Dr 
Kln^  is  too  high  .t.  price  to  pay  for  this  leg- 
islation But  this  breakthrough  Is  his  bequest 
to  us  Then  In  his  memory,  is  .i  man  of 
peace.  let  us  see  It  through  to  enactment 

The  half  truths,  the  distortions,  the  mis- 
representations of  a  generation  of  gT.in  mak- 
ers  .and  users  at  last  have  run  their  course 
The  arguments  are  all  In  and  'hey  have  been 
shown  to  be  empty   Their  alleged  facts  have 


been  shown  to  be  untrue  The  gun  lobby 
cannot  forever  persuade  lefer-wrlters  to  de- 
nounce bills  that  h.ive  never  yet  be«n 
drafted  Their  long-continuing  pattern  of 
distortion.  niLsrepre^entatlon  and  fear  He* 
open  and  exposed  at  last  The  ohoddlness 
of  what  they  have  been  dulug  can  now  t>e 
seen  by  anyone  who  cHres  to  kx)k  News 
stories  and  magazine  articles  on  their  work 
are  steadily  Increasing  In  number  There  has 
a«  you  know  been  a  stunning  series  of  edi- 
torials favoring  gun  control  in  the  Wanhiiig- 
fon  Po^c  by  Alan  Barth  Public  uplnlon  polls 
show  that  71  85  of  the  American  people 
now  favor  some  kind  of  gun  control,  depend- 
ing upon  the  circumstances 

Perhaps  through  the  etTorta  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  perhaps  through  the  as- 
tonishing success  of  their  campaign  of  mis- 
representation we  shall  reach  a  new  level  of 
sophistication  In  this  country  regarding  mall 
to  Congress  Knowing  the  result.-,  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  polls,  and  knowing  that  the  del- 
uge of  anti-gun  control  mall  is  based  upon 
misrepresentation,  can  not  our  Senators,  or 
most  of  them  now  ignore  It  and  vote  their 
wl.sdom    and    conscience    on    this    matter.' 

.All  we  have  here  Is  a  paper  '  Iger  Will  not 
the  whole  campaign  coUapee  when  It  be- 
comes clear  to  the  gua  owners,  as  it  surely 
win,  that  all  their  fears  are  groundles.s? 
Would  a  Senator  who  voted  for  control  be 
turned  out  of  office  if.  despite  the  new  legis- 
lation, the  hunters  found  they  could  still  go 
hunting,  with  no  more  red  tape  than  at 
present;  if  the  gun  collectors  found  they 
could  still  collect  guns  with  no  more  diffi- 
culty than  they  have  now,  and  If  target-men 
.ind  others  found  they  could  continue  their 
sport  with  the  same  freedom  from  restric- 
tions they  now  enjoy? 

If  our  Senators  will  vole  their  convictions 
on  this  issue.  I  believe  we  shall  have  taken 
another  forward  step  In  the  operation  </f 
democratic  government  We  shall  have  at- 
tained a  new  level  of  sophistication  in  as- 
sessing the  meaning  of  letters  to  Congress. 
We  have  always  known  that  it  doesn't  matter 
how  much  mall  a  Congressman  gets  that 
may  only  be  a  measure  of  the  etlectivenesa  of 
a  propaganda  .igency.  What  matters  is  u:hy 
he  gets  It  If  the  propaganda  that  produces 
It  Is  true,  he  had  better  beware.  But  if  it  Is 
false  or  misleading,  this  can  be  shown  If  It  Is 
based  "n  prejudice  and  fear  this  t(X3  can  be 
shown  When  It  Is.  the  mall  campaign  can 
>afe!y  be  un'^red  It  Is  rny  contention  that 
most  of  the  Senators  could  do  this  with  Title 
IV  of  the  Sate  Streets  bill 

But  we  cant  put  the  entire  burden  on  the 
Senate.  And  we  have  no  right  to  The  voice 
of  the  people  must  be  heard.  Someone  must 
speaJc  for  the  70  ,  83  ,  whatever  the  figure 
Is — those  of  us  who  want  gun  control  and 
who  want  it  now  Let  our  voices  be  heard, 
your  voice  and  mine.  There  is  still  time.  Let 
the  voice  of  the  people  say  to  our  Senators 
that  we  want  the  gun  control  section  kept  in 
the  Crime  bill  we  want  It  strengthened  by 
amendment.  If  possible.  If  this  Is  what  you 
believe,  now  Is  the  time  to  speak  Now  Is  the 
time  to  make  your  voice  heard 

We  cannot  remove  from  ourselves  the 
stain  that  spreads  over  tis  :rom  the  long  se- 
ries of  -Lssaasinatlons  of  .\merlcan  leaders 
who  stood  for  righteousness  and  brotherhood. 
Justice  and  mercy  We  cannot  remove  from 
ourselves  the  stain  of  thousands  of  murders 
of  ordinary  folk  by  gunfire  or  the  thousands 
of  malmings  of  those  who  survive,  or  the 
thousands  of  assaults  a  gun  made  [>ossibIe. 
None  of  this  can  we  remove  Irom  the  story 
that  vinll  be  told  of  the  -America  we  have 
known 

But  let  us  add  to  that  dreadful  tale  a  new 
chapter  Let  It  ulso  be  said  of  us  that  its  we 
hung  our  heads  In  shame  to  think  that  all 
this  wa-s  t!T.ie.  so  we  then  -stood  forth  and  de- 
manded that  the  control  of  guns  begin  here 
and  that  It  begin  now.  before  nnother  na- 
tional leader   falls   victim  to  evil  men.   .ind 


before  more  thousands  of  our  citizens  are 
gunned  down  Let  that  be  said  to  us  Despite 
the  dreadful  past,  let  that  he  our  legacy  to 
those  who  come  after  us 

Ood  of  Justice    rouse  us  from  our  lethargy. 

Ood  of  mercv   incivp  ^:s  ti  act 


FREEING  THE  .AIRWAYS  FOR 
FLECTION  UEB.ATES 

Mr  HAR  rKE  Mr  President,  there  ap- 
tx>ared  in  the  Washington  Po-st  of  April 
24.  1968.  a  column  by  Roscoc  Drummond 
in  which  he  ur^e-s  all  presidential  can- 
didates to  utilize  televi.siun  fully  m  their 
campaians  for  the  benefit  of  the  voters. 
Mr.  Drummond  suggests  that  the  can- 
didates meet  on  a  television  procram 
with  nationwide  coveraee,  or^better 
than  that — Congress  ouuht  to  enable 
the  networks  to  ;iive  tree  time  for  the 
appearances  of  the  candidates  by  acting 
upon  legislation  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  S  2128 1  to 
repeal  section  :U,t  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  This  would  permit  such 
debauvs  and  other  appearances  on  televi- 
sion iuid  radio  by  presidential  candidates 
and  substantial  candidates  for  various 
offices 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanmioiLs  con- 
sent that  uhis  article  entitled.  ".Ml  Presi- 
dential Candidates  Urged  To  Utilize 
Television,"  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jumted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

.^Lt.   Pkesiue.vtial   Candidates   Urged   To 

t.'TILL<ti:      I^ELiVtSIo-N- 

There  are  -strong  rea.sons  why  the  candi- 
dates for  both  presidential  nominations 
ought  to  face  each  other  on  television. 

It  would  be  valuable  for  the  voters  to  see 
V'lce  President  Humphrey  and  Sens.  Ken- 
nedy and  McCarthy  on  the  same  nationwide 
program,  t'ach  expounding  his  ra.se — and  the 
same  for  Nixon  and  Rockefeller.  This  Is  why: 

1 — It  seems  increasingly  likely  that  the 
opinion  polls  will  be  more  controlling  at  the 
conventions  than  the  result-s  of  the  primaries. 
The  primaries  only  show  how  a  candidate  at- 
tracts the  '.oters  of  his  own  party  In  a  few 
states;  the  polls  show  how  well  he  attracts 
all  voters  and  thus  tell  more  about  his 
chances  of  winning  the  election 

2 — If  the  polls  are  going  to  be  as  decisive 
.13  seems  probable,  then  the  whole  Nation 
should  be  able  'o  measure  the  candidates 
more  ertectlvely  than  is  possible  when  they 
are  campaigning  most  of  the  time  In  a  few 
primary  states 

3 — The  value  of  such  Joint  television  con- 
frontations IS  not  pnniarily  to  sharpen  policy 
ditlerences  among  the  candidates  To  the  e.x- 
isni  there  are  such  dltTerences  they  should 
be  known  The  main  value  of  viewnng  them 
together  is  to  measure  their  personal  fitness 
for  office — their  crediblUtv.  their  trustworthi- 
ness, their  ability  to  unite  .ind  reconcile  a 
divided    Nation. 

The  best — and  the  worst— of  a  political 
candidate  comes  lUt  In  Joint  debate  and. 
since  the  polls  reflect  national  opinion,  the 
voters  as  a  whole  'lUght  to  have  this  addi- 
tional  means  of  judging  the  contenders 

There  are  two  ways  this  could  be  done 

The  n.^itionwide  TV  panel  show—  -Meet 
the  Press.  Pace  the  Nation.  Issues  and  .An- 
swers— could  mvlte  the  I>emocratic  candi- 
dates to  appear  on  'he  same  program — and 
the  HepuLlican  aspirants  en  another  .Sunday 

But  better  than  'hat— ^r  at  '.east  m  addl- 
•lon  to  It — Congress  ought  to  approve  the 
me;i5ure    which    Is    now    before    the    Setiate 
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Commerce  Committee  to  enable  the  networks 
to  give  free  time  for  the  joint  appearances 
of  the  candidates  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  -shouldn't  be  as  applicable  t-o  the  pre- 
conventlon  period  as  to  the  election  cam- 
paign Itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Kennedy,  McCarthy 
and  Humphrey  ought  to  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity It  would  be  good  lor  them  because 
It  would  i>rovlde  each  with  a  maximum  na- 
tional audience  which  none  would  otherwise 
command.  It  would  be  good  for  the  Nation's 
voters  because  It  would  give  them  the  chance 
to  see  how  well  the  candidates  measure  up 
beside  each  other  rather  than  In  isolated 
.appearances 

Surely,  If  the  polls  are  pomg  to  be  as  In- 
tluentlal  In  the  choice  uf  nominees  as  now 
seems  likely,  then  the  voters  In  the  great 
majority  of  suites  In  which  none  of  the 
candidates  will  be  cunpaipnlng  need  to  see 
them  in  action.  There  Is  no  better  way  to 
see  them  and  judge  them  than  in  Joint  TV 
appearances 

If  he  continues  to  be  a  non-candidate, 
perhaps  Gov  Rockefeller  might  hesitate  to 
appear  with  Nixon.  I  .see  more  reasons  why 
he  should  do  so  than  not.  He  says  he  wants 
to  expound  his  views  to  the  Nation.  He  needs 
to  repair  the  Indifferent  impression  he  made 
at  the  newspaper  editors'  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington '.ast  week  Since  he  is  willing  to  be 
drafted,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  judged 
alongside  the  man  w.ho  now  most  favored 
for  the  Republican  nomination.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Nixon  would  .iccept  and  if  there 
is  a  "new"  Nixon— as  there  appeared  to  be 
In  his  \lruoso  performance  before  the  same 
edltiirs — then  a  Joint  appear.mce  with  Rocky 
would  make  him  Increasingly  visible. 

Television  has  a  special  campaign  value 
and  It  ought  to  be  used  imaginatively  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  voters 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  nad  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  15131)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salarj'  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease salaries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 
Whitener,  Mr.  Si.sk.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Nelsen,  Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  '  H.R.  2434  >  for  the  relief  of 
Nora  Austin  Hendrickson. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 


The  Bill  Clerk.  S.  1401.  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  puiTX)ses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  sUL;gest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection .'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pic-sident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  object.  Mr. 
President.  I  regret  that  I  must  object  on 
controlled  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk  will 
continue  the  rollcall. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

I  No  121  Leg  1 

Aiken  Hickenlooper  Murphy 

Anderson  Hill  Nelson 

Bible  Holland  Veai.son 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Inouve  I  cH 

Church  Jackson  P.'-outy 

Clark  Jordan.  N  C  Talmadne 

Dlrksen  Jordan.  Idaho  Ihuimord 

Ellei'.dor  Loiif;.  La  Tvdn:;;s 

Fulbru'ht  Mansheld  Williams.  Del 

Oriflin  McGee  Varborough 

Hansen  Metcalf  Young.  N,  Dak. 

Hartke  .Morse  Young,  Ohio 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jjore,  A  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Baker 

Eastland 

Mon^ney 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

-Morton 

Bayh 

Fone 

P.-oxmu-e 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Russell 

Brooke 

Lausche 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va 

McClellan 

Smith 

Oarlwn 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Case 

Mclntvre 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Miller 

Svmlneton 

Dodd 

Mondale 

VSriUlams.  N.J. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  In  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  Senators  so  that  I  may 
state  and  clarify  the  issues  presented  by 
the  pending  bill,  and  explain  how  the 
Amendment  I  have  offered  would  affect 
uve  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 


As  Senators  know,  the  bill  would  dedi- 
cate an  additional  $700  million  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  over 
the  next  5  years.  This  amount  would  be 
in  addition  to  approximately  $500  million 
which  is  already  dedicated  in  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

Mr.  President,  this  sum  of  $500  million 
is  provided  for  In  the  act  that  was  pas.sed 
m  1965  whereby  the  admi;,sion  lees  from 
all  parks  and  recreation  areas  were  put 
into  a  fund,  as  well  as  the  unclaimed 
proceeds  of  Federal  taxes  on  fuel  that  is 
u.sed  in  pleasure  boats,  and  those  moneys 
derived  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
i.stration  from  the  .sale  of  surplus 
Government  land. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  act  of  1965 
was  placed  on  the  statute  books,  about 
SlOO  million  a  year  has  been  collected 
Irom  those  three  .sources  and,  of  course, 
that  amount  is  available  for  the  expendi- 
tures for  parks,  for  the  purchase'  of  ijark 
lands,  and  for  prants  to  the  States.  The.se 
dedicated  funds  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  park  acquisition. 

Under  the  committee  bill  SI  'J  billion 
would  be  completely  and  totally  dedi- 
cated to  the  acquisition  at  i^ark  lands 
through  the  land  and  water  con.serva- 
tion  fund  over  the  next  5  years 

Under  my  amendment,  the  current 
dedication  of  S500  million  would  remain 
intact  It  would  not  be  affected.  However, 
my  amendment  would  ijre\fnt  tlio  auto- 
matic dedication  of  the  additional  S700 
million  and  would  provide,  instead,  lor  a 
straightforward  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  of  this  amount  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-established  and  usual 
method  of  j^roviding  funds  for  valid 
Federal  jiurpo.ses. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  ap- 
IMoach.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
which  flows  into  the  Treasui-y  and  which 
is  available  by  appropriation  to  finance 
Federal  programs  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  con- 
cerns me  about  the  proposal  in  the  bill 
is  that  nowhere  do  I  find  a  table  showing 
the  share  of  the  money  to  be  spent  in 
each  State.  Can  the  Senator  direct  me 
to  that  part  of  the  committee  report,  or 
to  tesimony  on  the  bill,  which  wUl  show 
what  each  State  hopes  to  get  out  of  the 
SI. 3  billion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  act  of  1965  pro- 
vides that  two-fifths  of  the  grant  portion 
will  be  distributed  equally  among  the  50 
States,  and  that  three-fifths  will  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  need.  In  other 
■words,  if  one  State  needs  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  left  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  that  decision  under 
the  act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  there  for  a 
point  of  correction? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  the  authority  to  give  up  to 
60  percent  to  the  States 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
out  of  the  15  percent 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  Out  of  the  funds 
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avallflble:  60  4(V-60  percent  to  the  States 
and  40  Dercent  to  the  Federal  Clovem- 
ment.  15  percent  Is  for  flexibility  so 
that  we  can  cUe — it  is  up  to  the  com- 
mittee  

Mr  ELLENDER  I  was  referring  to  the 
urant  iK)rtion  of  the  fund  that  is  the 
60  percent  which  goes  to  the  States  I  was 
attempting  to  explain  what  the  Stales 
receive 

Mr  JACKSON  I  am  soro'  I  thought 
the  Senator  said  that  the  States  would 
^et  tw  i-riflhs  or  40  percent— I  believe 
that  1.-.  m  the  :ecord.  I  wanted  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Federal  portion  us  40  per- 
cent and  till' 

Mr    ELLENDER    That  is  right    And 

the  fiO  ;)ercent 

Mr   JACKSON   Ls  for  the  States-- — 
Mr     KIXENDER     To    oe    distributed 
umong  the  Stat.-s 

Mr  JACKSON  Right  I  misunderst.xKl 
the  Senator  I  thought  he  said  40  percent 
to  the  States  and  tiO  percent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr  LONCr  of  Louisiana  The  reason  I 
ask  this  question  is  that  when  we  bring  up 
a  legislative  mea^sure  with  Ipv  Finance 
Committee,  on  public  welfare,  and  even 
wher»  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
;)orUs.  that  committee,  as  wel;  ^t-s  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  will  usuaily  i;et  up  a 
chart  to  .-how  what  the  share  will  be. 
and  we  can  see  whether  it  is  a  ».:ood  pro- 
gram or  not.  see  how  much  it  will  cost, 
and  how  much  Ui  put  up  As  the  Senator 
know.s.  all  this  money  is  going  mtu  the 
Treasury  now  on  receipts  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf 

Mr  ELLENDER  And  appropriated  in 
the  regular  manner  Tliat  ;s.  the  Appro- 
priation-. C  ^mmittees  of  House  and  Sen- 
ale  recommend  to  their  lesjiective  txxlies 
how  the  tunds  should  be  distributed 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  the  re- 
quest and  jui.titicatlon  made  by  each  de- 
partment of  (Jovernment 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Would  it  not 
be  fair  to  state  tJiat  each  State  shuuld  l>e 
given  a  chart  to  show  how  much  we  fet 
and  h-)W  much  the  other  folks  get  so  that 
we  would  know  what  the  share  would  be. 
and  we  would  kr.ow  where  we  stand 

Mr  ELJ..ENDER  It  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  do  that  at  the  moment.  I 
would  sav  to  my  colleague,  because  the 
fund  vanes  Sometimes  collections  *ill 
be  SJuG  million  per  year,  or  S-'50  million 
The  formula  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
1965.  As  I  sa:d  a  while  ago.  two-fifths  of 
the  ^ranl  portion  i4oes  to  the  States 
eaually  and  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  the  right  to  take  the  rest  of 
it  and  make  it  available  to  the  States 
according  to  their  needs 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes  But  is 
there  anywiiero  we  can  louk  to  see  how 
the  money  has  been  divided  and  antici- 
pate how  the  $1.3  billion  will  be  divided? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that  un- 
der the  present  law,  there  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
million.  I  presume  that  the  committee 
obtained  the  mfoimation  to  indicate  how 
that  ainount  <.\as  distributed  among  the 
States. 

Mr      JACKSON       As      the      Senator 

knows 

Mr  ELLENDER  As  I  recall,  about 
$200  miUion-plus  was  given  to  the 
Stau*s    I  think  that  is  the  figure 


Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  to 
respond  u^  Inm  in  my  own  time,  .ind  give 
me  1  minute  to  resiiond"" 
Mr  ELI.ENDER  I  yield 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair'  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  rtx^ognlzed  for 
1  minute 

Mr  JACKSON  The  Congressional 
Record  will  disclose  that  on  the  opening 
day  of  debate  and  discussion  on  the 
pending  measure.  S  1401.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
expenditures,  appropriations,  and  the 
amount  made  available  to  each  State 
That  information  is  in  the  Record  and 
is  available,  of  course,  to  each  Senator. 
Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mvself  D  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr  ELLENDER  F^om  the  collections 
made  -mce  the  act  of  1965  was  put  on 
the  statute  books,  the  amount  collected 
was  S289. 239.336  In  addition  to  that. 
Congress  appropriated  *53,650.087.  for 
;•  f-ana  i-.tal  ot  iSA2  bullion,  of  which 
S214. 314.808  was  distributed  among  the 
States 

The  rest  of  it  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows National  Park  Service.  $78  mil- 
lion plus  Forest  Service.  S48  million 
plus  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  $2  million  plus. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
th'>ut;h  we  have  ,t  dedication  of  all  the 
funds  to  the  purchase  of  land,  yet  Con- 
gress provided.  In  addition  to  that.  $53 
million  plus  Under  the  amendment  I  am 
proposini:.  the  S500  million  which  will  be 
collected  under  the  present  law  will  not 
be  affected  at  all  It  vull  remain  in  the 
Treasury,  to  be  distributed  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  1965  law. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  House  and 
Senate  from  appropriating  more  fimds. 
Tlie  fact  IS.  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posmg  would  authorize  an  additional 
sum  equal  to  5700  million  to  Ik?  appro- 
!)riated  over  a  period  of  ,t  years  in  order 
to  buy  parks  and  parkland.  That  is  not 
changed  at  all. 

The  only  thing  my  amendment  would 
do  is  elimination  of  earmarking  reve- 
nues Tlial  IS  about  all  it  would  do.  I 
think  it  .should  be  that  way  .As  I  pointed 
out  last  week,  we  have  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  public  works  ;uid  reclamation 
projects  to  construct  all  over  this  coun- 
try 

Last  year,  under  a  re.solution  passed  by 
the  Congress,  over  $66  million  of  funds 
were  cut  from  the  appropriation  Con- 
gress made  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing public  works. 

I  further  pointed  out  that,  with  respect 
to  even.-  project  constructed,  where  there 
is  a  dam  involved  to  protect  land  for 
flood  control  or  other  purjw.ses.  recrea- 
tion facilities  are  created  at  the  site 
which  are  used  by  everybody  in  the  lo- 
cahty  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  con- 
tinue that  prtxress.  the  iwople  as  a  whole 
will  have  more  accessible  places  for  rec- 
reation th:in  if  this  huge  sum  were  to  be 
used  to  bu:.-  large  areas  of  land  for  park 
purposes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Lnui.siana  Mr.  President, 
vnll  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiar.a  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  .Senate  votec!  lor  a  $6  billion  cut 
m  'penaln^  below  the  budget,  and  from 
th.it  am  lunt  will  be  excluded  the  national 
deten.se?  .s<j  does  that  not  mean.  then. 
that  aesirable  works  projects  ought  to  be 
cut  to  the  bone  now.  if  Senate  action 
prevails;  that,  in  all  r>:tibability,  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  which  n  al- 
ready 3  years  tiehind.  will  be  delayed  fur- 
ther, that  program-s  .vuch  its  urban 
renewal  have  been  cut  U  the  bone  and 
will  be  cut  again,  that  p'ograms  to  help 
the  poor  have  been  cut  ;ind  will  be  cut 
.leain?  Notwithst.indlng  all  that,  m  this 
proposed  appropnation  there  is  a  dedl- 
<ation  of  funds  In  the  latter  years  of  SlOO 
million  more  than  the  Budget  would 
recommend 

Mr.  ELLENDER  S200  million. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  $200  million 
more  than  the  Budget  would  recommend. 
.All  the  levtnues  would  be  dedicated  to 
that  punx).st\  even  though  they  would 
not  know  what  the  money  would  be  spent 
lor  and  th.)Ugh  they  could  not  get  a 
Budget  recommendation  for  ;t 

.Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  the  $6 
billion  cut  that  we  voU'd  a  lew  weeks  ago, 
■Ae  imposed  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
tiy  a  10-pcrceni  surtax 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  10-j.>ercent 
surtax:  and  we  are  still  going  to  have  a 
big  deficit 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  correct. 
The  ixjint  I  make  is  that  we  should  not 
earmark     funds     being     paid    Into    the 
Treasury  as  Is  being  proposed. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  current 
dedication  of  S500  million  would  remain 
intact;  it  would  not  be  affected.  How- 
ever, my  amendment  docs  prevent  the 
automatic  dedication  of  an  additional 
$700  million,  and  provides,  instead,  lor  a 
straight  forward  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  of  this  amount,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-established  and  usual 
method  of  providing  funds  for  valid  Fed- 
eral purposes. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  ap- 
proach. Now  IS  not  the  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
which  rtows  into  our  Treasui-y.  and  is 
available,  by  appropriation,  to  finance 
Federal  programs  already  in  existence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

.Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  to  Senators 
lliat.  as  matters  now  stand,  every  penny 
of  the  revenues  and  income  produced 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  flows 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
where  it  is  available,  by  appropriation, 
for  such  imrpo.ses  as  the  Congress  and 
the  President  may  dctermme.  Tliis  is  as 
It  should  be. 

The  committee  bill  would  withdraw 
$700  million  of  this  money  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  place  it  m  the  land  and  water 
conser\ation  fund,  and  require  that  it 
remain  there,  unexpended  and  imavail- 
able  for  expenditure,  unless  the  funds 
were  spent  to  purchase  additional  park- 
lands,  or  for  similar  puri'oses. 

It  strikes  me.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  no  time  for  the  Congress  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  already 
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available  for  the  payment  of  general 
Government  obligations,  by  freezing  Into 
any  fund,  or  for  any  purpose,  an  amount 
of  money  approaching  $700  million.  The 
Senate,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  voted  to 
impose  a  lO-pcrcent  surtax  on  our  peo- 
ple, in  an  effort  to  stem  Inflation,  and 
perhaps  bring  our  budget  Into  some  kind 
of  balance.  We  have  voted  to  extend  cer- 
tain excise  taxes.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  urgent  necessity  for  reducing  Federal 
expenditure.  Vet.  at  this  very  moment, 
we  are  being  asked  to  take  some  $700 
million  out  of  commerce,"  so  to  speak, 
and  freeze  this  amount  for  specific  pur- 
I'oses.  the  purchase  of  parklands. 

This  docs  !i;)t  make  good  fiscal  sense. 
Mr.  President;  it  lA  the  very  height  of 
tuscal  irresponsibility.  Congress  must 
maint.iin  control  over  the  budget  pro- 
ciss;  ue  mutt  keep  our  hands  on  the 
Government  |)Urse  strings.  The  Con- 
i:re.ss,  through  its  Committees  on  Appro- 
linations.  must  keep  inviolate  its  power 
to  determine  what  i)riority  should  be 
;;iven  to  what  expenditures,  and  to  con- 
trol these  priorities  through  the  appro- 
priations proce.ss.  Congress  should  not 
delegate  Its  responsibilities. 

My  amendment  does  ,just  that.  Mr. 
President:  it  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  precise  amount  which  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  recommended,  but  it  requires 
the  profxonents  of  programs  so  author- 
ized to  annually  come  to  the  Congress 
and  make  their  ca.se  for  appropriations. 
My  amendment  would  treat  the  land  and 
water  con.servation  fund  in  .lust  the  same 
way  as  other  Federal  programs  are 
treated.  Why  should  the  purchase  of 
l)arklands  be  given  an  automatic  prior- 
ity, to  tno  tune  of  .■i700  million — over 
and  above  the  500  million  already  dedi- 
cated to  those  purposes — while  programs 
such  as  slum  clearance,  .job  training, 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  even  our 
national  defense  must  annually  .iustify 
their  needs  and  .secure  an  appropria- 
tion from  Congress  on  the  basis  of  that 
.lustification;' 

To  ask  the  question  answers  it,  Mr. 
President;  no  such  valid  reason  can  be 
shown. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  that  imless 
my  amendment  is  adopted.  Congress  will, 
in  effect,  be  committed  to  appropriate 
some  $1.2  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
for  the  purchase  of  parklands.  or  see  the 
money  remain  unused,  unexpended,  and 
unavailable  lor  any  other  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  continue  to  be  guaran- 
teed some  $500  million  for  parkland  ac- 
quisition over  the  next  5  years,  and,  in 
addition,  would  have  the  right  to  request 
up  to  an  additional  $700  million  by  sim- 
ply coming  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  making  his  case  for  the 
need  for  such  expenditures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this,  Mr. 
President;  it  is  the  very  same  procedure 
which  applies  to  almost  every  other  Fed- 
eral program,  from  flood  control  and 
navigation  to  the  food  stamp  program. 
It  is  the  procedure  which  enables  the 


Congress  to  retain  control  over  the  purse 
strings. 

Let  me  state  again:  My  amendment 
would  not,  by  any  stretcn  of  the  imag- 
ination, injure  the  recreation  program: 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  still 
have  half  a  billion  dollars  over  the  next 
5  years,  dedicated  to  parkland  acquisi- 
tion. My  amendment  merely  tells  the 
Secretary  that  if  he  wants  any  part  or 
all  of  the  additional  S700  million,  he 
will  have  to  request  an  appropriation, 
justify  it  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  secure  such 
additional  amount,  as  he  may  .justify,  in 
the  usual  way. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  exercised  its  own  judgment, 
and  the  President  has  exerci.sed  his  own 
judgment,  as  to  where  to  put  the  moneys 
available.  Let  that  priority  be  deter- 
mined by  the  executive  department  as 
well  as  by  the  Congi-ess.  and  on  an 
annual  basis.  Priorities  shift  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

It  is  a  .simple  matter  of  what  comes 
first,  Mr.  President — it  boils  down  to 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  is  to  retain 
its  right  and  duty  to  allocate  the  fiscal 
resources  of  our  country  among  the 
various  programs  which  wish  to  draw 
against  those  resources,  or  whether  the 
Congress  is  to  abdicate  this  responsibility 
in  favor  of  an  automatic  dedication  of 
scarce  tax  revenues. 

It  is  just  that  simple,  Mr.  President: 
and  while  I  support,  and  have  always 
supported,  the  acquisition  of  additional 
necessary  parkland  for  the  use  of  our 
people,  I  can  honestly  see  no  reason  why 
the  acquisition  of  such  parkland  should 
enjoy  an  automatic  priority,  preference, 
and  privilege  on  our  already  scarce  Fed- 
eral income.  Particularly  is  this  true 
with  our  national  debt  exceeding  $350 
billion,  our  people  being  asked  to  pay 
further  taxes,  and  the  need  for  other  im- 
portant Federal  programs  so  pressing. 

This  is  not  a  sound  v^•ay  to  do  business. 
Mr.  President.  No  Senator  here  would 
earmark  a  specific  part  of  his  personal 
income  for  recreation  or  pleasure  until 
he  knew  what  his  other  obligations 
might  be — food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  so 
forth.  The  same  .situation  should  prevail 
in  the  Congress.  We  must  not  earmark, 
dedicate,  or  freeze  any  further  Federal 
revenues  for  the  support  of  specific  pro- 
grams without  being  given  an  opportu- 
nity, through  the  appropriations  process, 
to  weigh  those  expenditures  against  all 
other  requested  expenditures. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  the  Continental  Shelf  Act  was 
passed,  Congress  decided  and  determined 
not  to  earmark  the  fund  even  for  such 
an  appealing  purpose  as  the  support  of 
schools? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  recall,  the  Senate  agreed  to  an 
amendment  for  that  purpose,  but  in  con- 
ference it  was  knocked  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  Congress  de- 
cided, in  its  wisdom,  that  to  leave  it  free 
in  the  general  revenue  fund  was  wise, 
from  the  standpoint  of  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  country? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  farther  que.stion? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  any  more  rea- 
son to  earmark  this  fund,  or  portions  of 
it.  for  this  .specific  puipose.  than  there 
would  be  to  earmark  the  excise  tax  on 
telephone  .ser\ice  or  the  excise  lax  on  au- 
tomobiles, or  any  other  tax;  and  have 
we  not  steadfastly  refused  to  earmark 
such  funds,  or  any  funds,  for  a  specific 
innpose  unless  there  was  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  source  of  the  tax  and 
the  proposed  expenditure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  in  the  same  category. 
As  I  remarked  a  while  ago,  the  S500  mil- 
lion which  will  be  collected  in  the  next  5 
years  from  such  .sources  as  the  park  re- 
ceipts, I  can  see  that  it  would  be  well  to 
use  those  funds  to  extend  parks,  beautify 
tliem.  or  improve  their  facilities.  Even 
ihe  funds  from  the  sale  of  .surplus  land 
i,oes  into  the  park  fund. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  not  the  Senate 
decide,  in  passing  on  the  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park,  that  it  was  a  wise  iK>licy  to 
exchange  other  public  lands  lor  lands 
tliat  could  be  incorporated  into  that 
park? 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  is  ex- 
tremely unwise,  and  that  it  departs  from 
any  precedent  with  which  I  have  been 
familiar. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  particularly  oppose  earmarking  the 
funds  at  this  time,  when  we  have  need 
for  programs  which  in  my  opinion  are 
much  more  important  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  land  for  parks.  If  we  had 
no  parks  at  all,  it  would  be  different:  but 
we  liave  them  .scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  we  have  also,  as  I  have 
stated,  in  every  reclamation  program  and 
every  flood  control  program  undertaken, 
provided  for  recreation,  even  in  our  navi- 
t-'ation  projects  we  provide  recreation 
sites. 

I  would  rather  support  the  park  sys- 
tem that  way,  Mr.  President,  than  to  set 
aside  these  funds  and  buy  huge  acreages 
of  land  here  and  there,  which  may  take 
a  long  time  to  develop. 

My  amendment  would  not  harm  the 
recreation  program,  Mr.  President:  it 
would  merely  prevent  that  program  from 
enjoying  a  prededicated  priority,  and 
place  it  in  precisely  the  .same  position  as 
any  other  Federal  program  for  which 
funds  are  requested. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  making  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  my  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  been  here  for  almost  32  years, 
and  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  and  effort  to  trying  to  develop  our 
land  and  water  resources.  I  think  we 
have  done  a  very  good  job.  Let  us  con- 
tinue doing  it  as  we  have  in  the  ))ast.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  we  should  be  able 
to  continue  that  development  in  an 
orderly  way,  instead  of  requiring  that  all 
these  funds  be  invested  in  park  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  each  Sen- 
ator requesting  consideration  and  sup- 
port for  my  amendment.  I  believe  that 
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this  letter  Is  a  clear  statement  of  my  po- 
sition and  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  pnnted  m  the  Record  at  this 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  '^ollows^ 

OKAR  SENATOR  Seldom  have  I  personally 
-„,;^h-  -o  mmience  individual  Senators  to 
v„'e  •  T  ..r  rtgalnst  a  specific  proposal  pend- 
,a^  r>erore  'he  Senate  Because  ot  'he  far- 
reachuii?  nscal  effects  which  i.  UOl.  ir 
.i^opted  in  !t3  present  lorm.  would  Have  upon 
.►.«  tn.dKet  in  rhe  next  nve  years,  I  urge 
vou  -o  'upp.irt  my  amendment  to  the  bill 
■  The  bill  wuuld  earmark  $700  million  mere 
to  -he  I'.readv  dedicated  revenues  estimated 
to   De   abou'»500   million  during   the   next 

^Mv^'ndnwnt  would  merely  eliminate 
'he  earm,Lrkl::>;  of  revenues  derl-.ed  trom  the 
Otiter  Continental  Shelf  leases,  and  would 
..rovide  in  place  'hereof,  a  general  authoriza- 
tion m  -he  same  amount,  i  e    »700  million 

I  im  -.pp<.«ed  to  the  further  earmarklru?  of 
fund^  for  any  purpose,  espectaaiy  at  this  urae 
when  the  Conjress  :»  being  called  upon  to 
draitlcallv  cut  existing  proCTam.v  anl  is 
be•n^  <sked  to  impose  ulgher  taxes  If  the 
S700  million  which  is  now  ^olng  into  our 
Trea«urv  »  arbitrarily  dedicated  to  create 
more  par>«r  Congress  may  well  be  unable 
TO  orovlde  Adequate  funds  to  ""p  ement 
progranu  .dready  ;u  ..peratlon  ^'^^^-n  '•^« 
^ep^rtment  of  Health  EducaUon  ^^d  W^'" 
'are  Funds  have  already  been  cut  whkh 
;"uld  normally  .u  to  the  '^eral.y  impacted 
;vreas  What  will  Senators  be  .ible  to  soy  to 
rheir  'onstltuents  if  school  -erms  ^ere  short- 
ened -  If  vttallv  needed  public  works  are 
referred?  I  ..m  sure  that  defense  expendi- 
•u'es  *nU  not  be  materlallv  cut 

i  urge  vou  to  support  my  .imendment 
which     vould    authorize    appropriations    for 

new   puks   .Uid  playgrounds,  but   would  hot 
gue  'hem  priorities  -n-er  more  basic  human 

'TST"v  onendment.  Congress  win  be 
m  -he  ludicrous  position  of  constructing  new 
narfcs  and  playgrounds  ahead  of  schools,  ade- 
qTafe  nouLg  and  other  essential  programs 
Sincerely.  

AXI-EN    J      Ett-ENDEU. 

V  S    Senator 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  as  I 
have  Slated.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree 
'o  mv  amendment. 

Mr,  Pre.sident.  how  much  time  do  i 
have  lemainins?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER  The  ben- 
Ator  has  6  minutes  remainin.; 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr,  President,  mow 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining .' 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICEIV  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  34  minutes 
remaminix,  . 

Mr  J\CKSON  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island     Mr    PellI, 

Mr  PEH-L.  Mr,  President,  for  the  past 
■veek  we  have  been  debating  what  use 
should  be  made  uf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  'evenues  from  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

As  one  with  a  deep  Interest  In  the  de- 
velopment of  oui  country  s  oceanologic 
pioL;rams.  I  am  in  ,=;ympathy  with  the 
Idea  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  de- 
vote a  portion  of  these  revenues  to  our 
oceanologic  programs 

Indeed,  when  I  introduced  the  Sea 
Grant  CoUete  and  Program  Act  in  1965, 
I  proposed  that  the  program  be  financed 
with  earmarked  funds  from  Continental 
Shelf  revenues  I  withdrew  that  financing 


proposal  because  the  executive  depart- 
ment at  that  time  opposed  earmarking  of 
those  revenues,  Rt>cently.  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN  propostHl  setting  aside  a  portion 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  revenues  for 
marine  research  and  the  sea-grant  col- 
lege program,  and  I  was  most  pleased  to 
endorse  his  proposal 

But  as  a  Senator  from  a  coastal  State. 
I  sec  no  great  confiict  in  also  devoting  a 
portion  of  these  revenues  to  park  and 
recreational  development  In  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
money  is  used  for  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of   the  recreational  resources  of 

the  sea  ^     ,  , 

I  do  think  however,  that  we  should 
take  cognizance  here  of  a  problem  that 
1,1  the  long  :un  may  prove  more  trouble- 
some than  the  nuestion  of  the  iao,',t  ap- 
propriate use  of  lhe.se  mineral  lea.se  rev- 
enues I  lefer  to  the  question  uf  jurisdic- 
tion over  ocean  resources. 

While  we  are  debating  here  the  proper 
use  of  ocean  mineral  wealth,  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  preparing  to  debate  m 
the  United  Nations  much  the  .same  ques- 
tion—who owns  the  lesources  of  the  sea 
and  seabed  and  to  what  use  .should  this 
v.ealth  be  dedicated. 

I  hai,e  made  the  ix)int  before  that 
existing  international  law  on  jurisdiction 
over  the  resources  of  the  .sea  is  inade- 
quate. We  do  not  have,  lor  example,  a 
satisfactory  legal  detimtion  (4  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  from  which  we  are  draw- 
ing mineral  wealth. 

On  Maich  5.  I  iritroduced  a  draft 
treaty  on  i>cean  space  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  stimulate  di.scussion  of  these 
issues  withm  our  Government  and  serve 
as  the  framework  lor  an  international 
agreement  to  eliminate  uncertainties 
over  jurisdiction  in  ocean  .space 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt.  Mr 
President,  that  the  revenues  we  are 
speaking  of  today  are  drawn  from  Con- 
tinental Shelf  areas  that  clearly  fall 
within  the  i)re.sent  juri.sdiction  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  may  not  be  true 
J  h.  or  10  years  hence  as  teclmological 
advances  allow  us  to  mine  minerals  in 
ever-deeper  waters,  ever  farther  from 
cur  shores, 

Mr,  President,  in  .supporting  proposals 
to  earmark  Outer  Continental  Shelf  rev- 
enues. 1  do  not  mean  to  endor.se  the  idea. 
advanced  by  some,  that  the  United  State.s 
or  any  nation  in  the  world  can  uni- 
laterally lay  claim  to  the  mineral  wealth 
oi  the  deep  ocean  floor.  Where  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  national  luri.sdictlon 
ends  must  be  clearly  defined  by  interna- 
tional agreement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
Yields  time? 

Mr,  ELLENDER  Mr,  Piesident,  I  yield 
,5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  have 
gi-.en  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  S  1401.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  and  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana, 

It  is  my  concliLsion  that  the  addition  of 
Continental  Shelf  income  to  a  fund  to 
acquire  land  for  recreation  purposes  runs 
afoul  of  two  concerns  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed over  the  years:  First,  that  too 
much  congressional  responsibility  is  be- 


ing turned  over  to  admuiistrative  officials 
to  use  at  their  di.scretion  without  ac- 
eountabilily  to  Congress  or  the  public; 
and  .second,  that  tlie  acquisition  ot  pri- 
vate property  tor  public  use  has  .strayed 
irom  the  principle  that  public  nece.ssity 
must  be  proved  before  private  property 
may  be  taken. 

If  there  is  need  lor  the  taking  >.!  pri- 
vate property  for  public  u.se  for  recrea- 
tion, why  does  not  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  make  its  proposal,  demonstrate 
the  need,  and  then  .isk  Congress  for  the 
.luthontv  and  the  tunds  to  make  the  ac- 
quisition'' Frankly.  I  think  we  .ire  here 
to  make  tho.se  decisions  Article  4  of  the 
Constitution  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
.if  ;ind  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tK  ns  respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States, 

The  Con.stitution  also  gives  Congress 
the  authority  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  for 
the  general  welfare 

Why  do  we  keep  insisting  that  these 
duties  are  so  difficult  that  we  cannot 
handle  them,  and  must  turn  them  over  to 
someone  m  the  executive  agencies,  as 
though  people  working  for  the  Depart- 
ment ot  the  Interior  were  better  able  to 
make  the  decisions  than  we  are? 

Advocates  of  this  fund  say  that  money 
authorized  lor  acquisition  of  recreational 
land  has  not  been  appropriated  m  full, 
I  may  .say  that  as  author  of  education 
legLslation  that  has  authorized  billions 
for  the  education  of  our  young  people,  I 
can  tell  this  body  something  about  un- 
derfunding  of  authorized  programs  And 
that  is  not  the  only  undertunding  of  au- 
thorized programs. 

I  .see  no  reason  m  the  world  why  in 
these  difficult  fiscal  times  we  should  give 
this  special  treatment  and  advantage  to 
so-called  recreational  funds. 

I  will  also  say  that  if  this  money  col- 
lected from  the  resources  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  to  be  earmarked  for 
anything,  it  should  be  earmarked  for 
education,  poverty,  or  some  of  the  other 
domestic  cri.ses  that  confront  us  in  our 
cities,  such  as  are  dealt  with  in  the  model 
cities  bill  and  others.  Those  projects  are 
much  more  important  at  this  time. 

If  the  funds  are  going  to  be  earmarked. 
I  think  It  is  a  mistake  to  earmark  them 
for  anything  other  than  the  critical  needs 
which  exist  at  this  time.  That  was  the 
principle  for  which  I  labored  when  Con- 
gress dealt  with  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  in  1953. 

Of  course,  every  time  revenues  from 
any  source  are  put  into  a  fund  of  some 
kind,  the  control  of  Congress  over  the 
uses  of  public  money  declines.  We  are 
already  told  that  only  $20  billion  of  oui- 
national  budget  is  -controllable."  Tlie 
controllable  parts  are  those  that  come 
out  of  general  appropriations.  Every  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  every  interest 
•iroup  in  our  Nation,  is  staking  out  a 
claim,  .so  to  speak,  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
uiT  by  trying  to  get  funds  earmarked 
that  will  remove  it  from  the  "control- 
lable' category. 

We  have  to  stop  this  process  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  legislative  body.  We  cannot 
continue  to  wall  of!  the  Congress  from 
controlling  the  stream  of  Federal  Inflow 
and  outflow.  That  is  what  measures  of 
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this  kind  do  They  wall  off  Congress  from 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

I  have  read  the  assurances  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  money 
•earmarked"  in  this  fund  will  still  have 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  usual  way.  But 
why.  then,  this  fund?  The  reason  is  to 
create  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  use  this  .source  of  income  for 
recreation  and  nothing  else. 

I  do  not  call  into  question  the  merits 
(if  acquirinc  i)rivatp  land  for  recreational 
purjioses.  But  I  do  question  i^ivine  ad- 
\ance  authority  to  an  aeency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  decide  v.hat  is  de- 
sirable for  this  jiurpose  and  giving  statu- 
tory inomise  of  money  to  carry  out  its 
decision.  Only  a  part  of  the  funds  in  this 
bill  would  carrv-  out  acquisitions  already 
authorized.  Much  more  is  for  future  un- 
specified acquisitions. 

I  have  favored,  .supported,  and  even 
cospon.sored  measures  like  the  Indiana 
Dunes  bill.  The  case  was  clear,  it  seemed 
to  me.  that  park  area  for  public  use  was 
needed  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Chi- 
cago and  northern  Indiana.  Congress 
was  called  upon  to  make  that  decision. 

I  have  supported  similar  acquisitions. 
I  have  also  opposed,  may  I  say,  in  my 
own  State  a  seashore  park,  the  so-called, 
Oregon  Dunes  bill,  because  there  it  was 
jiroposed  to  give  blanket  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  condemn 
property  without  showing  that  the 
criteria  of  public  necessity  was  applica- 
ble to  each  parcel  of  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  waive 
these  constitutional  checks,  which  I 
think  are  waived  to  an  undesirable  degree 
in  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  showing  should 
be  made  that  each  parcel  must  be  ac- 
quired under  the  law  of  public  necessity 
applying  to  that  parcel. 

Tliat  was  the  time,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  in  one  of  the 
Florida  cases  a  park  was  set  up,  but  the 
requirement  was  that  there  had  to  be  a 
showing  of  the  need  for  each  parcel  of 
land  before  there  could  be  a  taking. 

Even  assuming  that  the  great  need  for 
more  park  land  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  there  are  great  stretches  of 
nationally  owned  property  in  the  Eastern 
States,  that  in  my  opinion,  are  under- 
used and  underdeveloped  for  recreational 
purposes. 

I  deduce  from  the  presentation  of  this 
measure  that  the  fund  set  up  earlier 
from  fees  charged  to  users  of  Federal 
recreation  areas  that  the  income  from 
that  source  has  not  been  enough.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  says  $25  million  less 
has  come  in  than  was  expected.  At  least 
there  is  some  correlation  between  the 
( armarking  of  u.ser  fees  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  park  land,  as  there  is  between  the 
earmarking  of  highway  taxes  and  the 
construction  of  highways.  But  I  cannot 
.see  dipping  into  another,  unrelated 
.source  of  Federal  income  to  guarantee 
the  acquisition  of  more  recreation  prop- 
erty. One  might  ask  why  user  charges  al- 
ready in  effect  have  not  been  sufficient: 
and  I  would  challenge  the  advocates  of 
this  section  of  the  bill  to  show  that  exist- 
ing public  land  in  the  Eastern  States,  not 
to  mention  the  Westeni  States,  is  being 
used  to  its  full  capacity  for  recreational 
purposes. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  vole  for  funds 
for  recreational  purposes  when  the  show- 
ing can  be  made  that  a  particular  piece 
of  land  ought  to  be  .';ct  a.side  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  the  bill  in  its  present  form  be- 
cause it  gives  what  I  think  is  undesired 
blanket  authority  and  priority  to  one 
Federal  activity  over  other  more  urgent 
activities  that  are  also  badly  under- 
funded. 

Mr,  JACKSON,  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  28  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
speak  very  briefly. 

In  1953.  the  83d  Congress  endeavored 
to  deal  with  the  iMoblem  of  submerged 
lands,  inaccurately  described  as  "tide- 
lands." 

In  that  Congress,  we  voted  to  give  to 
the  coastal  States  all  of  the  submerged 
lands  and  the  minerals  in  them  seaward 
of  mean  low  tide  out  to  the  3 -mile  limit 
with  respect  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coastal  States.  However,  in  the  case  of 
the  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  sea- 
ward boundary  was  to  be  the  boundary' 
with  which  a  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  or  the  boundary  as  esiabhshed 
in  its  State  constitution  as  approved  by 
Congress. 

That  was  point  No.  1  with  respect  to 
the  submerged  lands. 

The  effect  of  this  congressional  enact- 
ment in  1953  was  to  give  to  the  coastal 
States  very  valuable  property  which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  ruled,  directly,  on 
three  different  occasions  that  these  States 
did  not  own.  Rather  the  Supreme  Court 
had  ruled  that  the  property  belonged,  in 
effect,  to  the  entire  50  States,  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  point  with 
respect  to  submerged  lands  was  the 
measure  considered  that  year.  1953,  that 
declared  that  the  mineral  resources  in 
the  lands  seaward  of  State  .sea  boun- 
daries were  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  was  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  The 
States  were  specifically  barred  from 
claiming  rights  under  this  act  to  any 
part  of  the  revenues  from  operations  on 
the  outer  shelf. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  question  at 
issue  here  is  not  the  earmarking  of  funds 
for  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
purposes  for  a  limited  period,  as  the  bill 
before  us  provides.  It  is  whether  in  the 
long  term  the  States  that  happen  to  abut 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  are  to  be 
given,  in  the  future,  certain  special  pref- 
erential rights  to  money  that  may  be 
earned  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  This  has  been  the  real  issue  during 
this  week  of  debate. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would 
not  be  this  opposition.  I  must  say  that. 
coming  as  I  do  from  a  coastal  State,  it 
would  be  the  most  inequitable  thing  I 
could  think  of,  after  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  1953,  not  to  make  available  on 
an  equitable  basis  to  all  50  States  the 
proceeds  from  any  operations  respecting 
mineral  operations  in  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  I  feel  very  strongly,  based 
on  the  position  of  Congress  in  1953,  that. 
whatever  we  do,  the  receipts  from  the 


minerals  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
should  be  made  available  on  an  equitable 
basis  to  all  50  States. 

ALL     OF    THE     STATES     SHOULD     PARTICIPATE 

I  can  understand  that  in  the  case  of 
States  adjoining  this  area,  where  there 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  revenue  com- 
ing in,  those  States  would  want  to  ob- 
tain at  some  future  time  a  preference 
on  the  funds  that  might  be  disbursed 
from  the  sale  of  leases  and  property  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  However.  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  if  this  should  be 
done.  It  would  be  most  inequitable  and 
unfair. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  at  the 
moment  is  whether  or  not.  on  a  reason- 
able basis,  we  are  going  to  make  avail- 
able a  small  portion  of  these  outer  shelf 
revenues  for  a  limited  period  for  an 
established  program  in  which  all  of  the 
States  participate  and  all  benefit. 

These  outer  shelf  revenues  currently 
have  l)een  running  approximately  $500 
million  a  year  or  more.  The  bill  proposes 
for  the  first  3  years  to  authorize  appro- 
priation from  them  of  SlOO  million,  or 
enough  to  bring  the  SlOO  million  total  to 
.S200  million.  We  are  currently  making 
available  approximately  SIOC  million 
from  .sources  provided  in  1965.  So  for  a  3- 
year  period,  total  fund  revenues  would 
be  $300  million.  Under  the  bill  as  re- 
)5orted.  for  the  last  2  years,  total  income 
to  the  fund  would  be  $200  million  addi- 
tional, making  a  total  of  S700  million  in 
additional  revenues  over  a  5-year  i)eriod. 

I  must  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  about  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, including  .seashore  facilities  and 
parks,  if  we  are  going  to  encourage  the 
State  to  plan  and  build  for  these  pro- 
grams, then  the  new  .sources  of  income 
provided  by  S.  1401  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

QUESTION    ONE    I 'F    EARMARKI.NCi    tfNDS 

.■\s  I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  does 
not  quarrel  over  the  amount  of  money 
that  should  be  made  available.  It  deals 
solely  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  these  additional  revenues,  as  pro- 
po.?ed  in  S.  1401.  should  be  earmarked 
funds.  If  we  are  going  to  encourage  the 
States  to  bond  themselves  to  appropriate 
money  to  match  these  funds,  then  there 
should  be  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  give  the  States  a  secure  basis  for  plan- 
ning. When  we  set  aside,  when  we  dedi- 
cate the  funds,  it  will  encourage  the 
.States  to  i)ut  up  the  money.  They  can 
then  bond  themselves,  as  my  State  did, 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

Obviously,  in  a  given  year,  .-should  ve 
find  It  necessary  to  cut  expenditures, 
Congress,  under  the  pending  measure 
and  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation .■\ci.  would  retain  authority  not 
to  appropriate  money  for  fund  purposes. 
Not  a  dime  of  the  fund  can  be  expended 
without  an  appropriation  by  Congress. 
Under  present  law.  at  the  end  of  2 
years,  if  there  is  money  in  the  earmarked 
funds  that  has  not  been  utilized,  it  re- 
verts into  the  general  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

ENCOUaAGEMENT    AND    AID    FOR    THE    STATES 

Mr.  President,  what  we  really  have 
been  wrestling  ever  during  the  period  of 
time  in  connection  with  this  matter  is 
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how  best  to  encouraae  the  State  w  par- 
ticipate IM  this  prnirram  and  not  leave  it 
all  to  the  Federal  Government 

I  believe  that  the  approach  of  ear- 
marltinif  the  funds,  funds  and  proceeds 
from  purely  Federal  lands  outside  the  ^O 
States  IS  the  sen.sible  .ind  the  reasonable 
way  to  approach  this  problem. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  I  believf  that  if  pa.ssed 
It  will  discourage  the  States  from  partici- 
pating in  the  land  and  water  con.-serva- 
tion  proRram  It  would  have  an  adverse 
efTect  on  the  overall  policy  (^f  Congress 
to  f-ncouraiie  the  States  'o  participate 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  maJclnR 
available  additional  receational  lands, 
park  lands,  .seashore  lands,  and  .so  forth. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  P'ps:dent.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
tim.e. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  have 
only  1  minute  remaining. 

I  am  simply  makini?  a  ;>ersonal  appeal 
to  my  friends  of  long  .standlne  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  It  tK>ssible  that  these  funds 
that  now  kjo  into  The  Treasury  continue 
to  kTO  there,  and  that  these  funds  be  ap- 
propriated m  the  same  manner  for  dif- 
ferent proiirams  .us  we  ".re  now  doing  I 
do  not  believe  that  a.ny  part  of  these 
funds  should  be  eai-marked  for  any  spe- 
cial purpose 

There  would  be  a  ^ood  reason,  but  I 
am  not  advocatlnv:  it.  for  some  of  these 
funds  to  be  appropriated  to  control  pol- 
lution in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  becau.se  of 
the  presence  of  oil  wells  and  -las  wells 
which  have  been  responsible  for  that  pol- 
lution But  I  am  not  a.skinK  f^T  that  It 
will  be  done  in  the  course  of  time,  I 
presume. 

I  am  ven,-  hopeful.  Mr  President,  that 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I>x>s  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  back  the 
remainder  ■>(  his  time' 

Mr  JACKSON  I  am  ready  to  vield 
bark  fhe  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  LONG  .if  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
a  parliamentary  inqiurv 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  stale  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Have  the  yeas 
and  navs  be»!i  ordered'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Ujuisiana  Has  all  time 
been  yielded  baurlC 

Mr  JACKSON   I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr   ELLENDER    No  time  is  left. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  no  time  remaui- 
ing 

Mr  JACKSON  I  yield  back  the  re- 
ma. nder  if  rny  time 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired.  The  ciuesiiop.  now  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  fr'>m  Delaware  to 
recommit  the  bill.  That  motion  Is  de- 
batable 

Mr    LONG   of   Louisiana.    Mr    Presi- 
dent. I  su^yest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cierk 
will  cail  the  roil 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr  MANSFIEXD  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  re.scinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF   MOTli'N   TO   RFCUliMTT 

Mr  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
.dent.  I  withdraw  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  is  withdrawn 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  F>res- 
ident,  I  .send  to  the  desk  .in  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows- 

On  pa^e  2.  line  23  :ift*r  rhe  date  "Juno  :<0. 
1371,"  strike  out  all  (iown  to  .»nd  including 
dAie  ••1973"  on  Une  25 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  a.^k  f(jr  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment 

Tlie  veas  and  nays  were  urdered 

Mr  MANSPIEIJ:)  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquirv' 

The  PRE:SIDTNG  OFFICIIR  The  Sen- 
ator will  .state  It 

Mr.  MANSFIF:LD  Mr  President.  I  re- 
quest that  tlie  amendment  be  -tated 
once  more.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  lie  stated  .'.uain 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Or\  i>«ge  2.  Hue  23.  after  the  date  '  June  30, 
1571."  strike  out  all  down  to  .ind  including 
aat»'    ■!973"    in  line  25 

Mr  MANSFIFXD.  Mr  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

.Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

IN  *.VIMOVS-(  (>.NSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  lunendment  occur  at  4:45  pm  , 
ind  that  the  time  be  equally  divided  be- 
'ween  the  Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr. 
WiLLMMS  !  and  the  chairman  oi  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington 
.Mr  Jackson) 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.'  The  Cliair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  .so  of-dered 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  vield  mv.^elf  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognised  for  5 
minutes- 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, under  the  existing  law  this  pro^^ 
gram  is  funded  with  approximately  S500 
million  over  the  next  5  years,  or  about 
SlOO  million  per  year.  The  program  is 
fimded  in  this  manner:  from  the  .sale 
of  .surplus  property  imdcr  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  about  $45  to  $60  million 
a  year  is  denved;  from  the  tax  on  motor 
vehicles.  ab<;>ut  330  million:  and  from 
fees  collected  m  the  parks  there  is  de- 
rived between  $12  and  $15  million  Under 
existing  law  the.se  moneys  would  flow 
Into  the  fund  over  the  next  5  years  This 
is  about  $100  million  per  year. 

The  Director  of  ttie  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  reque.'-ted  that  this  allocation  be 
doubled  and  ui.stead  of  $500  million  m 
the  next  5  years  the  amount  wou'.d  be 
raised  to  $1  billion,  or  $200  million  a  year 
over  the  next  5  years. 


The  committee,  in  reporting  the  bill, 
went  beyond  that  recommendation,  and 
while  they  doubled  the  amount  for  the 
first  3  years  and  made  the  amount  $200 
million  a  year  they  tripled  the  amount 
in  the  last  2  years  by  raising  the  amount 
to  $300  million  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $1.2 
billion. 

.Mr  President,  the  committee  approach 
would  provide  $700  million  over  the  ex- 
isting law  and  $200  million  over  and 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  tne  Budget. 

The  pending  amendment  would  strike 
from  the  bill  the  authorization  (or  the 
last  2  years,  which  is  $300  million  a  year. 
By  agreeing  to  the  amendment  it  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$600  mi.iion  m  the  amount  authorised 
under  the  bill  ol  $1.2  billion  and  it  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  authority  re- 
quested by  tiie  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  by  $400  million 

The  proposal  would  not  interfere  with 
the  program  in  the  next  3  years  but 
would  leave  it  as  proposed  under  tlie 
committee  bill:  namely,  funded  with  $200 
million  a  year 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
less  than  a  month  a«o  we  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  an  mcrea.se  of-  taxes  by  10 
^)ercent  Included  as  a  part  of  that  pack- 
age was  a  provision  that  expenditures 
should  tx-  cut  in  fi.scal  year  1969  by  at 
least  $6  billion  There  was  an  additional 
section  which  would  direct  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  within  30  days  a 
plan  whereby  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  requested  bud-;et  authority 
m  196:1  by  a  minimum  of  SIO  billion.  The 
$10  billion  was  supposed  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  spending  authority  requested 
in  the  1969  budget  Tliis  mea.sure  was 
pas.-ed  with  a  vote  of  53  to  31. 

Here  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
requests  add:tional  budget  authority  of 
$500  million;  .ind  the  Senate  committee 
went  beyond  that  and  instead  added  $700 
million. 

.-\t  some  point  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  will  h.ave  to  c-stabllsh  a  series  of 
priorities  with  respect  to  what  we  can 
afTord  and  what  we  cannot  aflord.  Cer- 
tainly V  e  have  to  .--tart  .somewhere  with 
programs  which  have  much  merit.  I  do 
net  question  for  a  moment  that  the  bill 
l>efore  us.  which  deals  with  land  and 
water  conservation,  is  a  meritorious  bill 
and  one  which  I  tavor.  However,  it  is  a 
question  of  how  much  money  we  can  put 
into  tht;se  programs  If  we  are  going  to 
reduce  budget  authoiity  by  SIO  billion 
;:i  fiscal  1969  we  have  t.:>  start  .-somewhere 
,i:id  v.e  must  start  with  ;■  .ecific  programs. 
The  adoption  ol  the  pending  amendment 
would  mean  a  i eduction  of  5400  million 
of  the  requested  budget  aulhcnly  under 
the  1969  budget 

We  are  coiU routed  with  a  de.lclt  of  $20 
biilion  for  fiscal  1968  and  a  dchcit  of  $28 
billion  in  fiscal  1969.  or  a  total  deficit  of 
S48  billion  In  the  2  fiscal  years:  this  does 
not  Include  t.hc  extra  $5.5  billion  which 
the  President  has  already  requested  as 
additional  costs  for  acceleration  of  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  Therefore,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  deficit  of  about  $53  bil- 
lion for  I  he  next  2  years  unless  Congress 
and  the  administration,  working  togeth- 
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er,  take  some  action  to  reduce  spending 
and  to  raise  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
mvself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
It  will  take  a  combination  of  both  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  a  tax  increase, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  supported  so 
strongly  the  Williams-Smathers  bill.  I  do 
not  think  as  Members  of  the  Senate  we 
can  justify  voting  for  a  bill  which  would 
direct  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  submit 
to  us  a  plan  for  reducing  the  budget  au- 
thority in  the  next  fiscal  year  1969  by  $10 
billion  and  then  at  the  same  time  approv- 
ing in  the  Senate,  by  our  votes,  an  in- 
crease in  the  $700  million  over  last 
year's  expenditures,  or  an  increase  of 
S200  million  over  and  beyond  what  even 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requested. 

As  I  said  before,  we  must  establish  a 
set  of  priorities.  Certainly  as  meritorious 
as  parks,  golf  courses,  and  recreational 
facilities  may  be,  there  may  be  other  pri- 
orities which  are  equally  or  perhaps  more 
meritorious. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed 
out,  we  have  education,  poverty  pro- 
grams, programs  for  the  cities,  and  many 
other  programs  dealing  with  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  which  will  be 
before  us.  If  we  are  going  to  hold  down 
spending,  as  we  have  indicated  we  want 
to  hold  it  down,  and  roll  back  the  budget 
authority  by  $10  billion  we  should  at 
least  make  a  start  somewhere,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  an  appropriate  place  to 
do  .so. 

By  adopting  the  pending  amendment, 
we  would  not  be  interfering  with  the  next 
3  years'  operation  but  would  be  dropping 
ofl  the  last  2  years.  Who  knows  what  our 
fiscal  situation  will  be  by  the  end  of  the 
next  3  years?  It  makes  sense  to  post- 
pone that  consideration  and  not  commit 
ourselves  for  5  years  down  the  road  for 
an  additional  $700  million  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  The  very  least  step  we  can 
take  on  this  bill  would  be  to  approve 
the  pending  amendment  and  reduce  the 
spending  authority  in  this  bill  by  $600 
million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  Senator.  He  knows 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  that  we  voted 
on  to  cut  spending  by  $6  billion  below 
the  budget.  Now  that  resolution  con- 
tained a  directive  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  to  undertake  to  cut  authoriza- 
tions by  $10  billion.  The  Senator  knows 
that  in  conference  with  the  House  on  that 
bill,  the  House  has  been  suggesting  var- 
ious language  to  us  for  discussion  pur- 
poses which  would  indicate  that  there 
should  be  an  even  greater  rescission  of 
existing  authorizations.  Here  is  a  dedi- 
cation of  funds,  to  which  the  Senator 
makes  reference,  which  exceeds  by  $100 
million  a  year  what  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  has  asked  for,  when  Congress  is 


going  to  be  asked  to  drastically  cut  it,  in 
some  instances  right  down  to  the  bone, 
funds  already  justified  and  where  we 
know  precisely  how  much  money  has 
been  justified.  What  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  is  holding  it  down  to  the  3-year 
authorization,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  At  the  end  of  the  3-year  period 
we  shall  know  more  about  the  financial 
situation  in  this  country.  The  Senator 
knows  that  in  conference,  working  with 
the  House,  we  have  been  more  or  less 
in  disagreement  for  the  past  3  or  4  weeks, 
and  that  Members  of  the  House  actually 
want  this  spending  cut  and  the  rescind- 
ing of  obligational  authority  to  be  In- 
creased beyond  what  the  Senate  did. 
That  seems  to  be  the  argument,  that  we 
did  not  go  far  enough  even  though  we 
did  approve  the  $10  billion  reduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Certainly 
we  should  go  that  far.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  Senate's  passing  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  where  we  would  be  adding 
$700  million  to  the  existing  obligational 
authority  and  $200  million  more  than 
even  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has 
asked,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
Senate  is  telling  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  "You  go  down  and  establish  some 
priorities  and  tell  us  where  we  can  cut  the 
$10  billion."  The  very  least  we  can  do  is 
to  show,  in  good  faith,  that  we  meant 
what  we  said,  that  we  are  really  going  to 
hold  down  the  appropriations  and  the 
various  authorizations. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  arguments  made 
is,  "All  right,  this  is  an  authorization, 
and  Congress  later  does  not  have  to  ap- 
propriate it."  I  have  heard  that  argu- 
ment many  times,  but  v.e  all  know  that 
an  authorization,  once  made,  sooner  or 
later  becomes  an  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  .shall 
be  brief.  The  original  bill  as  introduced, 
S.  1401.  provided  anione  other  things  for 
the  dedication  of  all  the  receipts  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  over  a 
5-year  period  to  assist  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
share  of  the  revenues  from  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  and  forest  operations.  Total 
income  might  have  amounted  to  $2 '2  or 
$3  billion  over  the  5-year  period. 

I  might  mention  by  the  v.-ay  that  the 
whole  concept  of  setting  up  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  had  its  genesis 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  headed 
by  Laurence  Rockefeller:  namely,  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  which  was  established  by 
President  Eisenhower,  I  believe,  in  1958 
or  1959. 

The  income  to  the  fund  has  been  belov.' 
minimal  needs,  and  so  it  was  proposed 
to  tap  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The 
proposal  had  strong  support  from  the 
States  and  public  spirited  citizens  con- 
cerned with  outdoor  recreation,  includ- 


ing Laurance  Rockefeller,  who  has  given 
so  much  of  his  time  and  effort  to  the 
cause  of  conservation. 

S.  1401  was  Introduced  over  a  year  ago. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  became 
convinced  that  there  would  have  to  be  a 
substantial  cutback  on  the  earmarking 
Initially  proposed  for  the  5-ycar  period. 
The  administrative  agencies  recom- 
mended and  urged  such  a  cutback. 

rROi'OSED    RLVE.NUE    CUT    BACK 

In  the  committee  we  discussed  the 
question  at  leneth.  We  finally  reduced 
the  total  from  the  $2.5  billion  to  $3  billion 
that  »vould  have  been  made  available  to 
S700  million  In  additional  funds.  That  is 
the  way  it  stands  at  the  moment  as  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  total  of  $700  million  to  S300 
million,  a  S400  million  cutback,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  $400 
million  below  the  budget  liuuie:  $600 
million  below  the  bill's  fi  lure. 

Mr  JACKSON.  That  is  right:  $600 
million  below  the  bill  because  the  last 
2  years  provide  in  the  bill  for  S300  million 
a  year,  and  the  budget  proposal  was  $200 
million.  So  it  would  be  a  $600  million  re- 
duction bringing  it  down  to  the  lower 
iiuure 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  .simply 
state  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  predict 
in  advance  what  the  budgetary  situa- 
tion will  be  in  the  last  2  years.  We  have 
tried  to  give  some  broad  guidelines  to 
the  States,  Indicating  what  funds  have 
been  earmarked,  putting  them  on  notice, 
though,  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
have  to  decide,  on  an  annual  ba.sis,  how 
much  money  will  be  available. 

UNAPPROPRIATED    .MONEY    REVERTS    TO    TREASURY 

All  the  money  will  be  in  the  Treasury. 
The  fact  that  it  is  earmarked  is  a  book- 
keeping matter  only.  As  I  pointed  out 
previously,  at  the  end  of  the  2  years,  if 
the  money  is  not  appropriated,  it  will 
revert  to  the  general  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  As  far  as  the  overall  balance 
(jf  income  and  outgo  is  concerned,  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 

The  key  thing — and  some  of  the  most 
inrtuential  people  in  this  field  in  the 
country  have  made  this  point — is  that  It 
will  give  essential  guidance  to  the  States 
;ind  give  them  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate— on  a  relatively  .secure  basis. 

Heretofore  the  burden  has  been  pri- 
marily in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. When  there  is  more  money 
available,  on  an  earmarked  basis,  to  be 
matched  by  the  States,  the  States  are 
encouraged  to  participate  more  fully. 

I  think  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  a  reasonable  and  prudent 
proposal.  The  States  are  given  broad 
guidelines  and  basis  for  long-range  plan- 
ning. Congress  each  year,  during  the 
next  5  years,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  determine  how  much  shall  be  appro- 
priated, depending  on  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  take  only  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  cor- 
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rect  The  committee  did  provide  that  the 

amount  :n  'he  original  bill  would  be  m- 
crea«;ed  bv  600  percent  But  the  bill  before 
us  still  provides  for  a  little  more  than 
double  the  amount  I  repeat,  under  the 
pendlnK  bill  we  are  more  than  doubling 
an  expenditure  m  a  program  at  a  time 
when  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  savmtf  we  must  establish  priorities 
and  there  must  be   reductions. 

The  argument  that  the  money  will  be 
in  the  Treasurv  is  correct  but  when  this 
inoiiev  which  belon-s  to  th>>  laxnayers 
i^  diverted  It  means  additional  taxes  must 
be  raised 

As  I  pointed  out  we  -ire  spending  at  a 
r.i'f  iif  ^2  billion  a  month  more  than  we 
.lie  talcing  m  That  has  been  the  average 
•or  1968  and  1969  Something  has  to  give 
somewhere  The  administration  thus  far 
seems  to  want  a  tax  mcrease.  but  the 
question  IS  Will  it  support  a  reduction  in 
expenditures' 

Here  m  this  particular  bill  is  an  in- 
stance where  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
double   the   expenditures    for    this   pro- 
gram   The  request  is  to  double  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  next  few  years.  It  is 
a  meritorious  program,  but  do  we  have 
the  money  continually  ro  double  the  ex- 
penditures for  any  program?  Somewhere 
Congress    and    the    administration    arc 
iioing  to  have  to  face  up  to  this  problem. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  cut  expenditures 
we  should  tell  the  Am.encan  people  that 
there  will  be  no  reduction  in  .spending 
and  no  tax  increase,  but  that  we  will  go 
on  our  merry  way  and  continue  to  pile 
up  our  debt    and  as  a  result,  pay  huge 
interest    and   destroy    the    value  of   the 
American   dollar    The  spending  by   the 
Federal  Government  has  .\lread>-  forced 
the   interest    rates   to   the   inghest   they 
have  been  in  the  last  100  years  Recently, 
on  a  Government-guaranteed  obligation 
the  interest  rate  was  6  45  ;>ercent    The 
ironv  of  It  IS  that  this  bond  issue  was 
onlv  offered    n  $5  000  bonds    ^  that  the 
•werage  little  fellow  will  not  be  able  to 
take  any  advantage  of  that  high  interest 
He   will   ttet   i)nlv   4  15   percent   interest 
::om  buiing  E  bonds 

I  conclude  by  calling  attention  again 
ro  the  fact  that  the  Senate  ha.s  ^^one  on 
record  that  it  wants  rhe  Director  of  the 
Buditet  to  sh!.iw  us  how  we  can  reduce 
the  spending  authority  in  the  f^.scal  1969 
budget  by  .i  minimum  of  SIO  billion 
Here  is  a  place  where  .ve  can.  by  not 
leopardizmg  the  program  one  iota,  drop 
the  budget  authority  S400  million  and 
drop  the  .spendini;  authonty  under  the 
bill  by  a  total  of  S600  million,  because  it 
■.vould  eliminate  the  $200  million  extra 
.\dded  by  the  committee 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  a  sec- 
ond look  at  the  Senators  .imendment 
leaves  me  with  the  mipie.s^iion— and  I 
am  -sure  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it — that 
the  amendment  will  have  the  effect  of 
knockin.i^  nut  all  funds  for  the  lar.d  and 
water  conservation  fimd  for  the  fl.scal 
vears  1972  and  1973  I  wish  to  caU  that 
to  the  Seiuitor  s  attention,  because  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  talking  about 
ui  the  fund  trom  all  -sources,  including 
the  sources  provided  m  the  1964  act.  is 
$300  million  When  we  use  the  figure 
S200  million  for  the  first  3  years,  we  are 
talking    about,     roughly.     SlOO    million 
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from  current  sources  and  an  additional 
$100  million  from  receipt.s  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Wnen  we  talk 
about  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1972. 
and  June  30.  1973  o.i  $300  million  each, 
we  are  talkin^i  about  $ino  million  out  of 
pxlstini,'  sources;  namely  receipts  from 
unreclaimed  motorboat  fuel  taxes,  from 
admission  and  u.ser  fees,  and  from  .sales 
of  surplus  Federal  real  profH>rty 

Mr     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware      Mr 
President    will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    JACKSON    I  yield 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator ha-s  mad.'  »  -i-'d  iKiint  I  wish  to 
correct  mv  ciu-ndnKMit  I  want  to 
change  *'  i'  '  •  *  fiscal  vears  and  change 
the  date  •  -  ;  'Tl  rather  than  1973.  That 
was  mv  intention 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modifv  mv  amendment  to  include 
that  on  line  12  page  2,  'Ave'  be  stricken 
out  and  three"  be  inserted  in  lieu  there- 
of   and    on  the  same  line,  to  strike  out 

1973'    and  insert  •  1971."  That  carries 
out  mv  int^-ntlon 

me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection    the  modiflcati.>ns  are  made 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
{^resident    I  vield  back  my  time 

Mr  .LACKSON  Mr  President  I  yield 
backmvtim.e 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
All  time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back  The  veas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll- 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  'he  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr  C.\nnon1.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  GrtteniscI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri Mr.  LoNdl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  Mr.  Moss  i  are  absent  on  official 
business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee    Mr  Gore  I .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma     Mr.    HarrisI.    the   Senator 
from  Michigan    'Mr   HartI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  HaypenI.  the  Senator 
from   South   Carolina    fMr.   HollingsI, 
the    Senator    from    Massachusetts    fMr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Mr    Kennedy  !.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Mr  L.AUSCHE1.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota ^Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  MontoyaI.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mvskie).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island     Mr.  PastoreI.   th» 
Senator    from    Connecticut    'Mr.    Ribi- 
roFFl,   the   Senator   from   Florida    (Mr. 
Smathers),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr,  SponoI  are  necessarily  absent, 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada    IMr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska    Mr. 
Grvening).  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
;Mr.    HartI.  the  Senator  from   Massa- 
chu.-^etts    'Mr.    Kennedy  L    the    Senator 
from    New    York    [Mr.    Kennedy!,    the 
Senator   from   New   Mexico    iMr.   Mon- 
toyaI, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
!Mr.   Pasiore),   and  the   Senator   from 
Comiecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI  would  each 
vote  ■  nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  'nay." 
Mr  DIRKSF.N  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DoMrNicKl 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Hat- 
field! are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BoGcs)  is  ab.sent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
AllottI.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  fMr  CvrtisI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  )Mr.  Javits).  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Klthel], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Mi:ndt).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tov,'ER  i  are  neces-sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BocGs]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr  KuchelI. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  'yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
■  nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Percy!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Mr.  Fannin  1.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  -yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote    'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tov,-er)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr  Javits! .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr  Curtis!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Orecon  IMr.  Hatfield). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39. 
nays  29.  as  follows; 
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.Mketi 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bro<:)ke 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd,  VV  Va 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Ellender 

F.rvm 

Kong 

.\nderson 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Case 

Church 

ClarK 

Eastland 

FvubriKht 

.■Vllott 

Baiter 

Boggs 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Uommlclc 

Fai.nin 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Harris 


Hlclcenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruslta 

,Tordan.  N  C. 

Ixsnc,  1-a 

McClel'.an 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

NAYS— 29 


Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ruseell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUUams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N  Dak. 


Oriffi:-. 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Ir.ouye 

Jackson 

.'ordaii.  Idaho 

Ma^nuson 

Manstield 

McCJoe 

McGovern 

NOT  VOTING— 32 


Mclntyre 
Met  calf 
Mondale 
Monroney 
Nelson 
Pell 

Tvdmgs 
Williams.  N  J. 
YounK,  Ohio 


Hart 
Hatfield 
Hay  den 
Holiings 

.'.iVl!? 


Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Pastore 


Kennedy.  Maae.  Percy 
Kennedy  NY.    RlblcoB 
Kuchel  Smathers 

Lausthe  .Spong 

Long.  Mo.  Tower 

McCarthy 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  suggest,  now  that  we  have  taken 
this  action,  that  to  make  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  conform 
we  strike  out  on  line  9  on  page  1  of  his 
amendment,  the  last  word  on  the  line, 
"and",  and  the  two  lines  on  page  2. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  after  the  1971,  we 
put  a  ixTlod  and  strike  the  word  "and" 
and  the  two  lines  on  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  a 
modification  or  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  modification 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kuchel)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cormec- 
ticut  [Mr.  RiBicoFF).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator   from   Connecticut    [Mr.   Ribi- 


coffI, and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Spono]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Gruening),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [  Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGS]  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senatoi  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Baker]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pair  of  the  Senators 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel),  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower! 
liave  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGs)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  ^•ote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

I  No  123  Leg  I 
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Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Rusbell 

Bayh 

HUl 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Long,  La, 

Syminprton 

Dodd 

Mctiellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Miller 

Thurmond 

EUeuder 

Morse 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Morton 

Y'arborough 

Fong 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrtglit 

Pearson 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Aiken 

Aiuierbon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewbtc-r 

Brooke 

Burduk 

Ca.>e 

Church 

Clark 


NAYS 

irittin 
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Hansen 

Jackson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Ma,-' nil. son 

McGee 

.McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcall 

Moi.dale 


Mor.roney 

Nelson 

Pell 

I'routy 

I'roxmire 

Scott 

Tydmgs 

Williams.  N,J. 

Youi.R,  Ohio 
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Dlikscn.  lor. 
Inuuvc,  Sor. 
Maii.-tlpld. 


AS 


-AlloTt 

Baker 

Bot;Ls 

Cam  on 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dommick 

1-  a'lniii 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hams 


.;alnst. 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hart 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
HolUnKs 
J  ay  Its 
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Montoya 

Mos.s 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Pastore 


Kennedy,  Mas.-.  Percy 
Kennedy.  N  Y      Hiblcoll 


Ku'  hel 
L.ui.^che 
Long,  Mo 
.McCarthy 


Spong 
Tower 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROGRAM— ORDER  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  voting  on  the  pending 
business  this  afternoon.  I  understand 
that  perhaps  more  amendments  will  be 
offered  tomorrow. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  there  will  be 
no  further  voting  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
.-cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
April  30,  1968.  at  12  o'clock. 
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rect  Thp  committee  did  provide  that  the 
amount  in  the  oriRinal  bill  would  be  in- 
creased by  600  percent  But  the  bill  before 
us  still  provides  for  a  little  more  than 
double  the  amount  I  repeat,  under  the 
pending  bill  we  are  more  than  doubling 
an  expenditure  in  a  program  at  a  time 
when  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  saying  we  must  establish  priorities 
and  there  must   be   reductions 

The  argument  that  the  money  will  be 
in  the  Treasury  ;s  correct  but  when  this 
monev  which  belon/^  to  thp  taxpayers 
IS  diverted  it  means  additional  taxes  must 
be  lalsed 

As  I  pointed  out.  we  are  spending  at  a 
rate  of  S2  billion  a  month  more  than  we 
are  taking  in  That  has  been  the  average 
for  1968  and  1969  Something  has  to  give 
.somewhere  The  administration  thus  far 
.seems  to  want  a  tax  increase,  but  the 
question  is.  Will  it  support  a  reduction  in 
expenditures'' 

Here  :n  this  particular  bill  is  an  m- 
stance  where  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
double  the  expenditures  for  this  pro- 
tjram.  The  request  is  to  double  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  next  few  vears  It  is 
a  meritorious  program.,  but  do  we  have 
the  money  continually  to  double  the  ex- 
penditures for  any  program''  Somewhere 
Congress  and  the  r^dministration  are 
iiomg  to  nave  to  face  up  to  this  problem 
If  we  arc  not  ^'omg  to  cut  expenditures 
we  should  tell  the  American  people  that 
tliere  will  be  no  reduction  in  spending 
ar.d  no  tax  ;ncrease,  but  that  we  will  go 
on  our  merry  way  and  continue  to  pile 
up  our  debt,  and  as  a  result,  pay  huge 
interest  and  destroy  the  value  of  the 
American'' dollar  The  vpending  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  already-  forced 
the  interest  rates  to  the  highest  they 
liave  been  in  the  last  100  vears  Recently, 
on  a  Government-guaranteed  obligation 
the  interest  rate  was  6  45  ;>ercent  The 
irony  of  it  is  that  this  bond  issue  was 
only  uffereo  in  $3,000  bond.s  so  that  the 
average  little  fellow  will  not  be  able  to 
rake  any  advantage  of  that  high  interest 
He  will  get  only  4  15  percent  interest 
trom  buj'ing  E  bonds 

I  conclude  by  calling  attention  again 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  t,'one  on 
record  that  it  wants  the  Director  of  the 
Budttet  to  show  us  how  we  can  reduce 
the  spending  authority  m  the  fiscal  1969 
budcet  by  a  minimum  of  $10  billion 
Here  is  a  place  where  we  can.  by  not 
oopardizing  the  program  one  iota,  drop 
the  budget  authority  5400  million  and 
drop  the  spendini;  authonty  ur.der  the 
bill  by  a  total  of  5600  million  'oecause  it 
would  eliminate  the  $200  million  extra 
added  by  the  committee 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  a  sec- 
ond look  -it  the  Senators  amendment 
leaves  me  with  the  impression — and  I 
am  sure  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it — that 
the  amendment  will  have  the  effect  of 
knocking  out  all  funds  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  for  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  I  wish  to  call  that 
to  the  Senator  s  attention,  because  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  talking  about 
m  the  fund  from  all  sources,  including 
the  sources  provided  m  the  1964  act.  is 
5300  million  When  we  u.se  the  figure 
5200  million  for  the  first  3  years,  we  are 
talking    ab<3at.     roughly.     $100    million 


from  current  sources  and  an  additional 
$100  million  fr'>m  leceipt.s  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  When  we  talk 
about  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1972, 
and  June  30  1973.  ..f  $300  million  each, 
we  are  talkinbj  about  $100  million  out  of 
existing  source.s:  namely  receipts  from 
unreclaimed  motorboat  fuel  taxes,  from 
admission  and  user  fees,  and  from  sales 
of  surplus  Federal  real  pro[^rty 

Mr      WILLIAMS     uf     Delaware      Mr 
President    will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    JACKSON    I  yield 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawnre  The  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  good  iximt  I  wish  to 
correct  my  amendment  I  want  to 
change  that  to  3  fiscal  years  and  change 
the  date  to  1971.  rather  than  1973.  That 
was  my  intention 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  amendment  to  Include 
that  on  line  12  page  2.  "five  "  be  stricken 
out  and  "three"  be  inserted  in  lieu  there- 
of and  on  the  .same  line,  to  strike  out 
•1973"  and  in.sert  1971"  Tliat  carries 
out  mv  intention 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    the  modifications  are  made 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President    I  vield  back  my  time 

.Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  mv  time 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  t:)  the  amendment,  as 
modified  of  the  Senator  from  IXMaware. 
All  time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
vielded  back  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

nsU. 
The  blU  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr     BYRD   nf    West    Virginia    I    an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

Mr  C,\NN0N1    the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr  Grueninc!  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr  LoNcl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  Mr.  Moss  I  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Mr  GoreI  .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Mr  HartI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  !Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  TMr. 
Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr   Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  L-WscHEl.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoyai.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  ;Mr.  MuskieI.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Mr  Pastore!.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr.  Ribi- 
tOFFl.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers!  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Sponc!  are  necessarily  absent 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr 
Cannon!,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr. 
Griening!.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr  HartI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  iMr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Mon- 
toyai. the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Pastore  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr  RibicoffI  would  each 
vote  ■  nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  HollingsI  is  paired  with 

the    Senator    from    Utah    tMr.    Moss! 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina   would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DomtnickI 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hat- 
field! are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  !Mr. 
Boccsl  is  ab.sent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr. 
AllottI.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr  Cotton!,  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  [Mr  Curtis!,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr  FanninI.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr,  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
MiNDTl.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower  I  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker!  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGsl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr  Kuchel!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Mr.  FanninI.  If  i)resent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texa^ 
(Mr.  Tower!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  Javits!  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr  Curtis!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oreuon  (Mr.  HatfieldI. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39. 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

I  No   122  Leg  ] 
TEAS— 39 


V.^ 


.\lken 

Bart'.ett 

Bennett 

UrooKe 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dlrlcaen 

Dixld 

fniender 

Elrvln 

Kong 


.Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Ctarlt 

Ea£tiand 

Kulbrlght 


AllOtt 
Balcer 

BOKgS 

Cannon 

Cotton 

<.'urtis 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Gore 

Oraenlng 

Harris 


Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

.lordan.  N  C. 

Lont.  La 

McCIellan 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

.Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

NAYS— 29 


Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ruseell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

SyminKton 

Tilmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 

Y'ar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

Mondaie 

Monroney 

Nelson 

Pell 

T^•dlnKs 

Williams.  N  J 

Y'ouns.  Ohio 


Onffln 

Hansen 

H.\rtke 

Inouye 

J.vckson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ma«nuson 

.« 'ansfleld 

r..cCiee 

Mc-Goyern 

NOT  VOTING — 32 

Hart  Montoya 

Hatneld  Moss 

Hayden  Mundt 

Holl'igs  Muskie 

J.lVlt^  Pastore 

Kennedy.  Maae.  Peny 

Kennedy.  NY.  Rlbicoff 

Kuchel  Smathers 

Lausche  Sp>ong 

Lons.  Mo.  Tower 
McCarthy 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  suggest,  now  that  we  have  taken 
this  action,  that  to  make  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  conform 
we  strike  out  on  line  9  on  page  1  of  his 
amendment,  the  last  word  on  the  line, 
"and",  and  the  two  lines  on  page  2. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  after  the  1971,  we 
put  a  i>erlod  and  strike  the  word  "and" 
and  the  two  lines  on  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  a 
modification  or  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  modification 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [  Mr.  Kuchel!  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut IMr.  RibicoffI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower!.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."   I   therefore  withdraw   my   vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
!  Mr.  Harris  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator   from   Connecticut    [Mr.   Ribi- 


coff],  and  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
[Mr.  Spong]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss!  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  tMr.  Mossl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Hat- 
field] are  absent  on  ofTicial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Boggs]  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Al- 
lott],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt!,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower! 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Baker]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pair  of  the  Senators 
from  California  IMr.  KuchelI,  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower] 
have  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr.  BoGGs!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits! .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  29,  as  follows: 


|No.  123  Lep.] 

yEAS— 37 

Barllett 

Hlckenlooper 

Ru;,ie;i 

Bayh 

Hill 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Jordan. N  C 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Dodd 

McCIellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Miller 

Thurmond 

EUeuder 

Morse 

wailams,  Del. 

Ervln 

Morion 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Murphy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fulbrtglit 

Pearson 

Hartke 

Randolph 

NAYS— 29 

Aiken  Griftin  Monroney 

Anderson  Hansen  Nelson 

Bennett  J.^ckson  Pell 

Bible  Jordan,  Idaho  l'ro\ity 

Brewster  Matrnubon  l'rf>xniire 

Brooke  McGee  .Scott 

Burduk  MiGovern  lydinRs 

Case  Mclntyre  WllUamE,  N  J 

Church  Metcaif  Voui.p.  Ohio 

Clark  Mondiile 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS. 
PREVIOU.SLY  RECORDED— 3 

Dlrkscn.  lor 
Inoiiye.  tor 
M:in>Held.  ;if-'ainst. 


AS 


NOT  VOTING— 31 


Allotl 

Baker 

Bogus 

Cam  on 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DomiiiKk 

l-a'inm 

Gore 

Gi-uenine 

Harris 


Hart 

Hatlldd 

Havden 

HolUnps 

Javits 

ICennedy. 

Kennedy. 

Kuf  hfl 

l.au.sche 

Long.  Mo. 

McCarthy 


Ma.s.s 
N  Y 


Montoya 

MOS.S 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Percy 

Klblcoff 

SponK 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
iion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROGRAM— ORDER  FOR 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  voting  on  the  pending 
business  this  afternoon.  I  understand 
that  perhaps  more  amendments  will  be 
offered  tomorrow. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
busine.ss  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  there  will  be 
no  further  voting  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jer-sey  in  the  chair) .  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
.-cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ubiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  30.  1968.  at  12  o'clock. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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April  J9,  196S 


Effect  of  Interftt-Diiconnt  Rate  on  Eco- 
nomic Justification  of  Water  Retoorcea 
Projects 


HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or    LOUISIANA 
IV   THE  SENATE  OF   THE    t'NITED  STATES 

Monday    Apnl  29    1968 

Mi-  ELLENDER  Mr  Prf-iident.  nn 
Apnl  17.  Mr  Kenneth  J  Bousqiiet  a  pro- 
fessional >Uff  member  of  ihe  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropnatlons.  made  .m 
Interesting  and  informative  speech  be- 
fore the  Southea-st  Bastns  Interagency 
Committee  on  the  cfTect  if  Interest-dis- 
count rate  on  economic  justification  of 
water  resources  projects  My  a.s.sociation 
with  Mr  Boa'iquet  extends  over  many 
years,  and  I  am  pleased  to  recommend 
his  speech  Ui  all  w\^a  are  Interested  in 
the  development  of  our  water  resources 
His  treatment  of  the  need  for  a  more 
realistic  evaiuatlon  of  pnmarv  benefits 
and  for  the- development  'if  a  *echnlque 
for  evaluatinn  secondary  beneflt.s  Is  a 
most  helpful  exposition  of  the  problem 

I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  Mr 
B<nisquets  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objf-ction    Che  remarks 
were     irdered     to    be     printed    in     the 
Record,  as  fallows 
Remarks  "p  Ke.nneth    I    Bousqitt    pRorts- 

SIONAL  STAFF.  SENATE  ("OMMITTrE  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS Before  the  Soctheast 
B.ASiNs  Inttrac.enct  Committee.  Ati.anta. 
r.A      APRti.    17     1968 

Mr  C.^ialrman  md  memners  Mf  the  SouUi- 
<»aat  Ba.sln.s  Inter-.^gency  CDmiiuttee  I  'er- 
talnly  appreciate  the  inrttatlon  of  .Mr  Mor- 
gan to  disouss  the  proposed  dlsi-ouut  rate  for 
iise  on  water  resaurces  development  pn^Jeots 
Praiiklv  my  :irst  impulse  was  to  bei?  n.T  until 
after  the  hear!n><s  had  been  completed  and 
the  apprr  pr'.atlo  -.  &1U  had  ^leen  pnarted  into 
l.iw  However  i  realization  if  The  importance 
or  a  better  iinderstandlng  of  the  etTert  of  the 
discount  rati^  >ti  tile  economic  jusaricatlon 
of  water  resource  projects  prompted  me  to 
accept  tne  iiivit-ition 

Perhaps  a  little  t>acict?round  Information 
on  t.he  oruln  of  the  present  pro<edure  In 
determining  the  Interest  rnte  to  be  used  In 
the  economic  ev.iluatlon  .jf  water  resource 
projects  would  be  helpful  The  concept  of  an 
economic  evaluation  if  water  resource  proj- 
ects prob.iblv  started  with  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  22  1936  In  rhat  Act.  the  Con- 
jfress  enunciated  the  policy  that  the  Federal 
government  should  improve  or  participate  In 
the  impr'vement  of  navigable  waters  for 
flood  control  purposes  if  ^he  benefits  to 
whomsoever  they  mav  accrue  are  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  iXKts.  .ind  If  the  lives  and 
social  securltv  )f  people  are  otherwise  ad- 
verselv  a.Tected 

As  d  result  of  this  decision,  the  water  re- 
source agencies  developed  benefit-cost  ratios 
to  indicate  the  economic  feasibility  of  pro- 
posed pr"jecti5  The  discount  rate  plays  ft 
central  role  in  beneflt-c<3st  .malysis  since  It 
provides  ^  taechanlsm  for  comparing  bene- 
fits which  occur  in  future  vears  with  the 
current  cost  of  the  proposed  project  For 
many  years,  the  various  government  agen- 
cies engaged  In  water  resource  development 
used  their  nwn  Judgment  as  to  the  Interest 
rate  to  be  used  for  Federal  and  local  invest- 
ments m  the  evaluation  of  propoeed  projects 


During  'his  perlfxl  the  Importance  of  the 
')enef1t-ti'-rfwt  ratio  wha  ktreHlly  over- 
•■mphaalzed  since  there  was  almost  complete 
disregard  of  the  othpr  criterion  set  forth  in 
the  1936  Fl<Hxl  Control  Act  narnely  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  floods  on  the  lives  und  social 
security  of  the  people  F\irthern\ore  there 
has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  numy  to 
recognl/e  th.if  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  does  not 
.issess  ither  intangibles  such  iis  lesthetic 
improvement?  to  a  region  Each  time  I  make 
this  statement  an  econortil.'it  usually  in- 
forn\s  me  that  although  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  d'-ies  not  consider  these  Intangibles  in  a 
'luantltatlve  manner  such  considerations 
should  be  handled  by  means  of  a  qualitative 
discussion  TJ-.eoretlcally  this  argument  Is 
sound,  but  the  facts  of  rlie  matter  are  that 
our  political  process  l.xilcs  onlv  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  rhe  benetlt-.-o«t  ratio  with  little  or 
no  attention  paid  to  the  non-quantlflable 
considerations 

A  more  basic  limitation  >>f  the  beneflt-coet 
ratio  Is  that  it  measures  only  national  effl- 
i-iencv  gains  if  a  project  1  e  the  contribu- 
tion ii  proposed  project  makes  to  an  Increase 
in  the  income  of  the  nation  Equally  impor- 
tant however,  is  the  regional  impact  of  a 
water  resource  project  It  might  be  In  the 
national  interest  to  transfer  either  r.xl.stlng 
■>r  future  economic  activity  from  overly  pop- 
ulated and  congested  urban  ureas  to  rtiral 
areas  Although  a  water  resource  project 
might  be  Instrtimen^al  in  Initiating  such  a 
change,  the  conventional  benefit-coat  ratio 
does  not  Include  these  transfers  as  benefits 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  transfers 
be  included  In  the  conventional  benefit-cost 
ratio  but  I  do  think  that  the  Congress 
should  be  provided  with  such  information, 
possibly  m  the  form  "f  a  '  regional"  beneflt- 
cost  ratio  Ftirthermore  I  believe  It  should 
be  given  stature  comparable  to  that  accorded 
to  the  ronventlonal  beneflt-ciist  ratio  It  will 
then  he  up  to  'he  political  process  to  assess 
our  national  goals  and  accord  the  appropri- 
ate emphasis  t  >  either  the  national  or  re- 
gional i)eneflt-cost  ratio 

.My  pKiint  In  making  the  above  arguments 
Is  that  we  simply  cannot  divorce  the  pending 
change  In  '.he  discount  rate  from  a  very 
restrictive  interpretation  of  the  benefits  ob- 
tained from  water  resotirce  investments  In 
'  'ther  words,  a  very  restrictive  deflinition  of 
benefits  i^ipled  with  aa  Increasing  dis- 
count rate  will  lead  to  a  reduction  In  the 
water  resources  program  of  the  government. 

In  October  of  1961.  President  Kennedy  re- 
quested the  Secretaries  of  interior,  of  Agri- 
culture, of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  of  the  Army  to  review  existing  standards 
for  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  water 
resources  projects  and  to  recommend  any 
necessary  changes  TTie  policies,  standards, 
and  procedures  developed  by  this  Presidential 
Task  Force  for  the  evaluation  f>f  water  re- 
source projects  were  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  15.  1962  for  application  by  the 
agencies  .f  the  Executive  Branch  in  the 
formulation  and  review  of  plana  for  water 
and  related  resource  projects 

TTiat  report  defined  the  discount  rate  to 
be  used  In  project  analy.-^ls  as  follows:  The 
interest  rate  to  be  used  in  plan  formulation 
and  evaluation  for  discounting  future  bene- 
flts  and  computing  -oets.  or  otherwise  con- 
verting benefits  itnd  i-cjsts  to  a  common  time 
basis  shall  be  based  upon  the  average  rate  of 
Interest  payable  by  the  Treasury  on  interest- 
bearing  marketable  securities  of  the  United 
States  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  such  computation  which, 
upon  original  issue,  had  term  to  maturity 
of  fifteen  years  or  more." 

This  meth<xl  was  generally  accepted  by  the 
constnictUm  agencies  and  the  water  resource 
iisaoclatliins.  except  for  criticism  from  repre- 


sentatives of  railroads  and  their  consulting 
economists  until  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  last  year  on  the  Plan- 
nlng-Programing-Budgeting  System.  Shortly 
thereafter  Senator  Proxmire.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  started  at- 
tacking on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  the  for- 
mula and  interest  rate  being  used  in  the  eval- 
uation of  water  resource  projects  He  argued 
that  the  economic  profession  was  unanimous 
that  the  Interest  rate  should  be  somewhere 
between  10  and  15  percent  His  argument  was 
that  since  the  government  must  borrow  from 
the  private  sector,  which  would  earn  that 
amount,  the  real  coet  to  the  nation  Is  the 
loss  in  the  private  sector 

While  I  do  not  have  a  Ph.  D.  in  economics. 
I  am  not  Inhibited  by  some  of  the  long-hair 
theories  put  forth  by  the  academic  profes- 
sion At  this  point  let  me  throw  In  paren- 
thetically that  the  academic  economists  are 
not  always  unanimous  in  their  solutions  to 
our  current  problems.  For  Instance,  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
recommended  a  tax  Increase.  Other  econo- 
mists have  taken  the  position  that  a  tax  in- 
crease at  this  point  In  our  economy  is  ex- 
actly the  wrong  thing  to  do  With  that  ofT 
my  chest  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
theory  advanced  for  the  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity cost  of  money  In  evaluating  water 
resource  projects 

I  have  advocated  the  development  of  meth- 
ods and  techniques  for  more  efTectlve  eval- 
uation of  the  benefits  of  water  resource 
projects.  I  have  taken  this  position  because 
I  believe  that  water  resource  projects  will 
produce  sufBclent  benefits  to  justify  their 
construction,  using  an  interest  rate  which  ap- 
proximates the  rate  paid  by  the  government 
on  the  money  It  i>orrows  However,  If  serious 
consideration  is  given  to  the  opportunity  cost 
of  money,  several  other  factors  must  be  taken 
Into  account  The  opportunity  cost  of  money 
can  be  defined  as  a  potential,  but  unrealized, 
rate  of  Income  that  an  investor  has  delib- 
erately renounced  by  not  making  an  invest- 
ment In  another  alternative  to  the  one  In 
which  he  actuallv  places  his  funds.  The  op- 
portunity co,"!t  of  monev  from  the  Investor's 
point  of  view  has  certain  Inherent  draw- 
backs, the  most  significant  of  which  Is  the 
element  of  risk.  When  you  discuss  10  and  15 
percent  return  on  your  money,  vou  Include 
investment  opportunities  with  a  degree  of 
risk. 

Private  capital  prudently  places  a  portion 
of  Its  resources  in  the  so-called  guaranteed 
Investments  such  as  preferred  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages  and  other  similar  Investment  op- 
portunities yielding  .smaller  but  safer  and 
more  aseured  returns  Within  the  past  few 
weeks,  sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
set  three  new  all-time  highs,  the  latest  oc- 
curred last  week  when  20.410.000  shares  were 
sold  on  a  single  day  The  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  stock  certainly  came  from  the 
private  sector  I  have  had  some  small  deal- 
ings in  the  stock  market  and.  although  I 
have  done  rather  well — in  fact,  better  than 
my  mutual  fund  Is  doing — I  am  not  realiz- 
ing anv  10  to  15  percent  annual  return  on 
ray  Investment. 

If  the  risk  were  not  proportional  to  the 
potential  return  capital  could  not  be  at- 
tracted from  the  private  sector  to  stocks, 
bonds,  mortgages,  trusts  and  other  similar 
Investments  providing  substantially  lower 
vields  In  fact,  If  all  private  capital  were 
reinvested  in  industrial  plants  which  would 
themselves  produce  an  annual  return  of  10 
to  15  percent,  the  compound  effect  of  such 
a  policy  would  soon  see  such  an  over-pro- 
duction of  plant  capacity  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy rate  would  appw-oach  the  records  set 
in  the  depression  of  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties. 


Another  Important  consideration.  In 
weighing  the  merits  of  the  oppKjrtunlty  rate 
of  Interest  for  government  projects,  is  the 
.social  objectives  to  be  achieved  The  govern- 
ment Is  not  In  business  to  make  money  or 
compete  with  private  Industry.  Government 
should  tindertake  those  activities  which  pri- 
vate Industry  cannot  or  will  not  undertake, 
and  to  promote  those  conditions  and  cli- 
mates which  are  conducive  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  nation  or  region.  Our 
efforts  in  Appalachla  would  be  a  case  in 
point    Many  other  examples  can  be  cited. 

For  instance,  in  order  to  encourage  rural 
electrification,  the  Congress  determined  that 
RE  A  loans  shall  be  at  two  percent  interest. 
In  this  case,  no  relationship  exists  between 
the  actual  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  money  it  borrows  and  the 
loans  it  makes  to  R  E  A  's  Similarly,  for  rec- 
lamation projects,  the  cost  allocated  to  the 
irrigators  is  repaid  without  interest  over  a 
period  of  40  to  75  years,  and  represents  a 
.subsidy  of  50  or  more  percent.  The  cost  allo- 
cated to  the  irrigator  Is  determined  by  his 
ability  to  pay  rather  than  the  value  of  the 
irrigation  water,  with  the  balance  of  the 
Fubsidy  being  paid  from  power  revenues  over 
a  period  of  years  This  has  promoted  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  and  has  greatly  In- 
creased the  economic  contribution  of  the 
West  to  the  national  account. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  selec- 
tion of  an  Interest  rate  for  a  particular  pur- 
F>ose  Involves  social  and  other  policy  ques- 
tions of  such  magnitude  that  they  transcend 
mere  economic  considerations.  Since  water 
resource  development  projects  involve  to  a 
great  extent  the  proservatlon  of  our  land 
and  water  resources  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations,  a  case  could  be  made  for  a  social 
time  preference  criterion  for  the  determina- 
tion of  an  interest  rate  which  might  then  be 
between  two  .-md  six  percent.  I  believe  that 
once  we  have  determined  the  social  and  pol- 
icy objectives  the  economists  can  probably 
give  us  a  fairly  accurate  rate  of  Interest  to 
apply  in  order  to  accomplish  those  objec- 
tives. For  Instance,  if.  from  a  policy  stand- 
point, it  was  determined  that  we  should  con- 
.slder  the  social  time  preference  criterion, 
which  takes  into  account  a  desirability  of 
postponing  current  consumption  expendi- 
tures in  favor  of  future  capital  Investment, 
the  economists  might  recommend  the  use  of 
;in  Interest  rate  even  below  the  three  and  one- 
quarter  percent  which  the  Federal  agencies 
are  now  using  possibly  as  low  as  the  two 
percent  established  by  law  for  the  R.E.A. 
lo.nns. 

I  believe  the  Important  point  to  consider 
liere  Is  that  It  is  only  in  the  public  works 
field  that  an  attempt  Is  made  to  evaluate  a 
project  to  determine  If  it  should  be  built. 
In  the  past,  for  all  other  programs,  the  dis- 
cussions have  been  based  entirely  on  na- 
tional objectives  rather  than  on  economic 
evaluations.  While  such  national  objectives 
are  not  absent  from  public  works  projects, 
they  are  generally  ignored. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  an  opportunity  cost 
of  capital  criterion,  the  Federal  agencies 
would  design  a  vastly  different  project  from 
what  they  are  recommending  today.  The 
projects  would,  obviously,  be  much  smaller 
and  would  not  only  fall  to  produce  the  over- 
all benefits  realized  by  the  projects  recom- 
mended today,  but  would  In  many  cases  for- 
ever preempt  the  full  development  of  the 
rapidly  dwindling  number  of  good  dam  sites. 

The  adoption  of  the  opportunity  cost  of 
c.ipital  for  public  works  projects  would  be  a 
very  shortsighted  approach,  particularly 
when  you  consider  the  long  physical  life  of 
the  works  constructed  rather  than  the  arbi- 
trary economic  life  chosen  for  the  computa- 
tion of  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio.  The  effect  of 
high  interest  rates  becomes  more  pronounced 
as  the  period  of  the  physical  life  of  a  project 
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lengthens.  This  would  result  In  a  lack  of 
proper  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  future 
generations.  It  should  be  apparent  that  such 
a  criterion  would  provide  no  assurance  that 
the  present  consumers  will  make  adequate 
provision  for  unborn  generations. 

Senator  EUender  has  often  pointed  out 
that  the  Importance  of  protecting  and  pre- 
serving our  land  and  water  resources  has 
been  dramatically  demonstrated  to  him  dur- 
ing his  travels  through  Europe  and  Asia.  He 
cites,  for  example,  the  situation  in  old  Per- 
sia where  our  history  books  tell  us  that  500 
years  before  Christ  the  entire  area  of  Persia 
was  capable  of  sustaining  the  livelihood  of 
115  million  people:  and  now  it  can  ade- 
quately care  for  less  than  14  million  persons 
The  prosperity  of  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World  today  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
effort  expended  on  projects  to  conserve  soil 
and  water. 

The  problem  of  an  appropriate  interest  rate 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  water  resource 
projects  became  a  matter  of  immediate  and 
urgent  concern  in  January  of  this  year. 

In  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress  on 
January  29.  1968,  the  President  stated,  "The 
Water  Resources  Council  is  developing  a 
more  appropriate  interest  rate  to  be  applied 
In  formulating  and  evaluating  water  proj- 
ects. The  revised  rate  will  be  related  to  the 
average  estimated  current  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  long-term  borrowing.  It  will  be  higher 
than  the  rate  now  in  use  lor  project  evalua- 
tion. The  new  rate  will  be  applied  to  future 
projects  In  order  to  assure  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources." 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Water  Resources 
Council  will  recommend  an  interest  rate 
around   41/2    to   4%    percent 

The  formula  now  in  use  is  based  on  the 
coupon  rate  of  the  Interest-bearing  market- 
able securities  of  the  United  States  which. 
upon  original  Issue,  had  terms  to  maturity 
of  fifteen  years  or  more.  The  coupon  rate 
is  the  contracted  rate  of  Interest  calculated 
on  the  face  or  maturity  principal  value 
of  a  bond.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  for- 
mula win  probably  be  based  on  the 
average  five-year  current  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  long-term  borrowing  and  will  be 
based  on  the  yield  rate  to  the  Investor. 
Assuming  the  original  purchaser  retains  the 
bond  to  maturity,  the  yield  rate  to  the 
Investor  is  the  percentage  return  calculated 
against  the  price  at  which  he  purchased 
the  bond.  For  instance,  a  $100  bond  bear- 
ing Interest  at  5  percent  (coupon  rate)  Is 
purchased  for  $98.  In  this  case,  the  yield 
is  greater  than  the  five  percent  coupon  rate. 
I.e.  5/98  or  5.1  percent.  Thus,  if  the  Treas- 
ury sells  a  bond  for  less  than  Its  maturity 
principal  value,  the  yield  to  the  Investor, 
or  cost  to  the  Treasury,  is  higher  than  the 
coupon  rate. 

In  the  economic  analysis  of  a  water  re- 
source project,  an  increase  in  the  Interest 
rate  has  a  double-barrelled  effect  on  the 
beneflt-to-co6t  ratio.  First,  the  cost  side 
Is  affected.  As  the  interest  rate  goes  up. 
the  Interest  charge  on  the  borrowed  money 
Increases  and  therefore  the  annual  charge 
Increases.  This,  however,  is  a  relatively  minor 
effect  compared  to  what  happens  on  the 
benefit  side.  In  order  to  make  a  proper  com- 
parison of  costs  today  with  a  series  of  bene- 
fits in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  calcu- 
late the  present  worth  of  a  series  of  future 
benefits. 

The  present  value  or  worth  is  the  dollar 
value  today  of  a  sum  to  be  paid  or  received 
with  interest  (compounded)  on  a  stated 
future  date.  For  instance,  the  present  worth 
of  an  investment  of  $1.00  at  3%  one  year 
hence  would  be  .97087  ($1.00  +  1.03+97087), 
i.e.,  an  Investment  of  97  cents  today  will 
grow  to  $1.00  In  one  year  at  3%.  Similarly, 
the  present  worth  of  $1.00  fifty  years  hence, 
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using  a  3';  interest  rate,  is  .2281:  while  the 
present  worth  of  $1.00  fifty  years  hence, 
using  an  Interest  rate  of  4'.',  would  be 
1107 

In  computing  flood  control  benefits,  for 
t'xample.  the  Corps  prepares  a  damage 
curve  based  on  estimated  damages  from 
floods  of  certain  magnitudes  and  on  their 
probability  of  occurrence.  The  sum  of  all 
the  estimated  damages  over  the  assumed 
economic  life  of  the  project  is  then  averaged 
.■.nd  reduced  to  a  present  worth  by  use  of  an 
appropriate  Interest  or  discount  rate. 

llie  order  of  magnitude  of  the  effect  of 
increased  discount  rates  can  t>e  shown  for 
four  projects  which  at  3'^:  interest  had  a 
benetit-ccst  ratio  cf  15  to  1  For  projects  1 
to  2  I  In  the  following  table)  the  benefits  are 
based  on  existing  conditions  with  no  pro- 
vision for  growth,  and  only  the  economic  life 
of  the  project  changes.  For  projects  3  and 
4  a  substantial  portion  of  the  benefits  accrue 
in  the  later  years  of  their  project  life.  I.e., 
there  is  a  mixture  of  existing  and  future 
benefits.  For  a  specific  discount  rate,  the 
more  distant  the  benefits,  the  more  they 
are  discounted.  Therefore,  as  the  discount 
rate  Is  Increased,  the  beneflt-cost  ratios  for 
projects  ."  and  4  will  show  a  more  significant 
reduction  than   those  for  projects   1    and  2. 

COMPARISO^J  OF  EFFECTS  OF  A  DISCOUNT  RATC  INCREASt 


Project  1         Proiecl  2         Proiect  3         Proiecl  4 


Interest    tiisling  development  (no     Benefits  divided  between 
rale  provision  lor  gtowtti)  existing  and  future 

development 


bU-year  lite    lUO-yeac  lile   SO-year  hie    lOO-year  lite 
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For  the  first  project,  the  beneflt-cost  ratio 
is  reduced  from  15  to  11  when  the  Interest 
rate  is  increased  from  3'  to  5'~,  ,  and  the 
tlilrd  project  having  the  same  60-year  as- 
sumed economic  life  drops  from  1.5  to  1.0 
because  of  the  discounting  effect  of  the 
lalgher  Interest  rates  on  the  larger  beneflta 
in  the  later  years  of  its  economic  life.  Now, 
comparing  the  projects  with  an  economic  life 
of  100  years.  In  the  case  of  the  second  proj- 
ect the  benefit-cost  ratio  Is  reduced  from  1 .5 
to  1.0  when  the  interest  rate  is  Increased  from 
3'"  to  5'.  ;  whereas,  for  project  4,  an  Increase 
of  2'".  results  in  an  unfavorable  beneflt-cost 
ratio.  In  this  latter  case  (Project  4|  an  in- 
crease of  1'..  from  3'".  to  4';,  reduced  the 
ratio  from  1.5  to  I.l,  resulting  in  a  marginal 
project.  This  demonstrates  very  dramatically 
the  sensitivity  of  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  to 
changes  in  the  discount  rate. 

In  recent  years,  relatively  few  projects  rec- 
ommended by  the  Corps  for  authorization 
have  a  benefit-cost  ratio  In  excess  of  1.5.  The 
Impact  of  the  proposed  higher  interest  rate 
in  evaluating  Corps  projects  therefore  be- 
comes readily  apparent. 

If  we  are  to  use  a  more  realistic  Interest 
rate  in  economic  analysis,  we  should  also  use 
a  more  realistic  evaluation  of  beneflts.  The 
Corps  has  been  notoriously  conservative  in 
evaluating  primary  beneflts  and  has  never 
attempted  to  evaluate  secondary  or  social 
and  expansion  beneflts.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  Corps  is  Just  as  wrong  when  it 
under-estlmates  the  benefits  of  a  proposed 
project  as  it  would  be  if  it  over-estimated 
the  beneflts. 

The  Honorable  Elmer  B.  StaatG,  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  in  argu- 
ing for  the  use  of  a  discount  rate  that  ap- 
proximates the  full  cost  of  money  to  the 
Federal  government  (around  T/2  percent  for 
long-term  borrowings  when  adjustment  is 
made  for  taxes  foregone  by  the  government) 
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made  the  .Lssertlon  that  except  for  water  re- 
souries  pr^Jecta  of  the  Curps  ^f  Engineers 
the  Department  of  Defense  used  -in  Interest 
or  discount  rate  of  ID  percent  I  mi  afriUd 
that  his  advisers  were  not  uwaxe  uf  the  dif- 
ference between  a  bpnetlt-ciwt  analysis  t'>T  iv 
public  vvitKs  project  iiid  the  cost  effecUve- 
nesa  studies  "i  the  mllltarv  P'or  mstan-e 
when  severiil  weapons  systems  .ire  under  con- 
slderuU'h  the  development  of  a  system  uf 
weapon.s  is  .iccepted  tu>  .i  nati.inal  objective 
and  the  cost  effectiveness  analysis  is  used 
only  to  determine  which  of  the  systems  un- 
der consideration  will  perform  a  jjlven  task 
in  the  leajst  costly  manner 

Mr  dtaats.  however  subsequently  made 
the  followlni?  slj^nltlcant  statement 

The  real  problem  :s  m  t^rma  of  how  ijood 
are  our  estimates  '.>f  what  the  benetlte  and 
costs  .ire  k'o.uK  to  be  lur  the  future,  and  we 
are  projecilnn  ahead  a  good  many  years  ' 

Senator  Proxmlre  made  a  similar  point 
when  he  stated,  I  think  the  dimcultles, 
however,  are  that  the  benefits  may  very  well 
have  been  underestimated  for  water  projects. 
In  which  case  I  think  we  should  do  a  better 
Job  of  estimating  the  indirect  as  well  as  the 
direct  beneflts  Then  you  are  In  a  position  to 
m.ikf   y.i'.ir  t-vaUiatlon 

This  Is  precisely  the  position  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  "f  the  Com- 
mittee on  .\pproprlatlon8  has  taken  for  a 
number  o(  years  Both  m  the  hearlng;s  and 
reports,  th?  Committee  has  urged  the  Corps 
if  Eni<ineers  'o  continue  its  frTi>rts  to  devise 
methods  and  crlterl.*  for  evaluating  sec- 
ondary benefits  which  .Senate  Document 
N"  '7  recognizes  as  proper  m  the  pconomlc 
analyses, 

Durlnf?  the  hearings  b";ore  the  Joint  Eco- 
iiiimic  Committee,  Senator  SvmlnKton  stated. 
"It  would  .ippear  we  (?et  more  benefit  from 
water  development  than  from  some  other 
aspects  iif  the  Federal  budget  "  He  then  cited 
the  following  case' 

For  example.  In  my  state,  we  had  »  close 
question  on  a  certain  project  when  It  came 
to  cost-benefit  ratio  As  a  result  we  finally 
built  a  dam.  and  whereas  nearly  every  rural 
county  In  Missouri  has  lost  population  and 
lost  income,  this  particular  in-oup  of  coun- 
ties, as  :i  result  of  this  dam,  has  had  a  tre- 
mendously Increased  economic  gain,  to  the 
point  where  bank  deposits  are  now  over  300 
percent  more  than  thev  were  a  few  years  ago. 
This  'f  course,  creates  a  much-needed 
additional  tax  base,  not  only  for  the  State 
but  for  the  Federal  Cn)vernment." 

Senator  Symington  has  put  his  finger  on 
one  if  the  real  secondary  benefits  which  the 
Corp.s  does  not  take  into  account  in  Its 
project  evaluation,  except  in  certain  desig- 
nated redevelopment  areas  where  such  bene- 
fits are  reqvUred   to  Justify  a  project 

During  the  appropriation  hearings  this 
year  a  number  of  examples  of  failure  to 
include  all  benefits  m  the  economic  analysis 
were  brought  to  light,  .ind  I  am  sure  there 
were  others  that  were  not  ."iurfaced  during 
those  hearings. 

In  several  cases,  the  Justification  sheets 
furnished  to  Congress  by  the  Corps  slated 
that  the  ,»rea  to  be  protected  was  in  an  area 
that  had  been  designated  .is  a  redevelopment 
area,  but  surprisingly  no  area  redevelopment 
benefits  were  included  m  the  list  of  project 
benefits  and.  consequently,  were  not  consid- 
ered In  computing  the  benefit-cost  ratio.  In 
one  case,  the  Division  Engineer  testified  that 
area  redevelopment  benefits  will  be  IncUided 
m  the  bener:t-c'.«t  analysis  only  if  the  proj- 
ect wciiild  otherwise  lack  over-all  economic 
Justification  In  another  caie,  the  committee 
was  Informed  that  since  area  rede\elopment 
beneflts  were  not  considered  in  the  project 
document,  they  were  not  included  In  the 
computation  of  the  benefit-cost  ratio.  In 
thiS  particular  caise.  the  inclusion  of  area 
redevelopment  beneflts  would  have  Increased 
the  ratio  from  1  2  to  14. 

In  other  ciises  it  was  sioted  that  expendi- 
tures were  contemplated  for  recreation  facil- 
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Itles  but  no  benefits  were  attributed  to 
recreation  Tlie  committee  was  advised  that 
the  reason  for  this  was  that  recreation  was 
not  an  authorised  project  purpose  Certainly 
If  the  general  prtjvlslons  if  the  1944  Flood 
Control  .\ct  provided  nuthorlty  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  for  recreation, 
it  provided  the  authority  to  t-valuate  the 
recreation  benefits  .'esulting  from  that  ex- 
penditure 

In  another  '-ase  the  justification  sheet 
^Nlated  that  the  navlgall<in  benefits  did  not 
include  the  movement  cf  600  000  tons  of  coal 
,1  vrar  starting  in  1968  .ind  increa-sing  to 
1  OOOUOO  tons  by  1970  In  thl.s  ca»e,  the  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  ihe  information 
on  this  movement  was  so  recent  that  lime  did 
not  permit  ihe  evaluation  of  these  benefits. 

I  have  often  cited  the  example  of  the 
Green  River  project  In  Kentucky  vi-here  the 
LVrps  used  a  iigure  of  2' j  million  tons  a  year 
to  justify  the  project,  and  then  .some  ten 
\ears  after  cumpletlon  of  'he  project  the 
iiimmerce  actually  exceeded  12  million  tons 
.\  '.ear 

Several  other  Interesting  Insights  Into  the 
Corps'  analysis  of  its  projects  cnnie  to  light 
during  uur  recent  hearings  Ttie  chairman 
asked  the  Corps  about  the  amount  of  traffic 
that  developed  on  the  project  Delaware  River. 
Philadelphia  to  the  Sea  At  the  time  of  uu- 
thorlzatlon  the  project  had  a  stated  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  19  to  1.  based  on  estimated 
■ommerce  of  12.700.000  tons  However,  the 
average  commerce  for  the  la-st  five  years 
(1962  19661  was  18.900.000  twns.  or  nearly 
fifty  percent  greater  than  that  assumed  at 
the  time  of  authorization. 

In  other  cases,  the  procedures  used  to 
evaluate  benefltn  are  not  predicated  on  a 
sound  theoretical  basis  For  exiimple  water 
quality  benefits  at  the  present  time  are  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  least  I'ostly  alter- 
native with  no  attempt  being  made  to  meas- 
ure the  economic  (.aloe  to  be  realized  from 
a  cleaner  river;  similarly,  water  supply  bene- 
fits are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  least 
costly  alternative 

By  equaling  benefits  to  the  cost  of  the 
cheapest  alternative  method  of  providing  the 
water  we  are  saying  that  the  benefit -cost 
ratio  of  the  alternative  means  of  obtaining 
'he  water  is  1  to  1,  whereas.  i)erhaps  the  ratio 
would  be  4  to  1  for  the  alternative  means  If 
we  could  establish  what  the  actual  primary 
and  secondary  losses  for  the  area  would  be  In 
the  event  of  an  actual  water  shortage  In  such 
.1  case,  "he  water  supply  benefits  for  the 
tnultlple  purpose  project  would  and  .should 
be  four  times  the  cost  of  the  least  costly 
.iltcrnatlve 

In  the  case  of  levee  protection  for  flood 
control,  the  levee  is  built  based  on  a  project 
design  Hood  ol  a  certain  magnitude  but  In 
the  estimate  of  damages  prevented  they  do 
nt't  assuic.e  that  the  design  flood  will  occur 
during  the  lift-  of  the  project  It  seems  that 
if  there  Is  sufflclent  probability  of  a  flood 
occurring  to  Justify  the  design  to  protect 
.igainit  It.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
that  flood  would  occur  some  time  during  the- 
:ife  of  the  prcject. 

In  connection  with  the  dlrticultles  ol  evalu- 
.ittng  project  benefits,  I  recall  that  alter  pas- 
sage of  Ihe  1944  Flood  Control  Act  which 
(Ulhorlzed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
-•Ntruct,  maintain,  and  operate  public  park 
and  recreational  facilities  in  reservoir  areas 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  no  recreational  benefits  were  included 
in  the  project  evaluation  because  a  tech- 
nique had  not  been  developed  for  measuring 
»uch  benefits  They  were  admitted  to  be  sub- 
stantial and  real  but  because  the  beneflts 
were  not  included  in  the  project  evaluation 
the  beneflt-to-cost  ratios  were  understated 
Aft.^r  several  years,  it  was  decided  that  the 
benefit*  at  least  equaled  the  separable  cost 
:or  the  recreational  facilities  It  vi-as  not  until 
recent  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau   of   Outdoor   Recreation,   that   values 
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were  established  lir  the  various  types  of 
activities  nflorded  by  the  water-oriented  rec- 
reation facilities 

These  are  but  a  lew  of  the  examples  where 
pnrii.irv  benefits  were  left  on  the  t.ible  in 
computing  the  benefil-to-cost  ratios  In  ad- 
dition,  all  of  the  secondarv  benefits  were 
completelv  ignored  With  increased  pressure 
of  other  programs  lor  the  budget  dollar 
we  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  luxury  of  un- 
derstating the  benefits  of  hind  and  water 
resource  projects  In  mv  opinion  opposition 
to  the  use  of  a  discount  rate  which  is  more 
nearly  in  line  with  the  ctirrcnt  cost  of  long- 
term  borrowings  of  the  Federal  government 
would  be  a  I  utile  gesturn  I  expect  that  the 
Water  Resources  Council  will  devise  a  rea- 
sonable und  i>ro[>er  Interest  rate  tor  the  eval- 
uation (if  water  resource  projects  which  we 
can  all  .iccept  as  .i  reasonable  .ipproxlma- 
tlon  of  the  long-term  Federal  Interest  charge. 

Although  the  President  apparently  in- 
tends the  new  mierest  rate  to  npplv  only  to 
reports  on  new  projects  not  yet  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  I  do  not  ^ee  how  we  can 
live  with  a  double  st;indard  In  f.ict,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  use  of  a  discount 
rate  of  at  least  7'..  percent,  recently.  In  urg- 
ing early  action  on  the  new  interest  rate 
for  use  In  water  resource  jirotects  stated, 
It  might  .ilso  be  advisable  to  apply  the 
higher  rate  to  current  or  just  started  public 
works  projects  If  many  of  these  projects 
showed  negative  present  value,  there  would 
be  a  strong  case  for  discontinuing  them  " 

I  am  certain  that  you  are  all  aware  of  the 
increased  competition  of  the' various  pro- 
grams for  the  limited  controllable  Federal 
expenditures  that  can  be  financed  m  any 
budget  year  It  should  he  apparent,  there- 
lore,  that  unless  the  Federiil  agencies  en- 
giiged  m  water  and  l.ind  resources  projects 
are  now  willnikt  to  make  ,i  more  realistic 
evaluation  of  primary  benefits  and  develop  a 
technique  for  evaluating  secondary  benefits 
( tlie  use  of  secondary  beneflts  ha.s  been  ad- 
ministration policy  since  .May  1962 1.  they 
will  find  themselves  In  the  position  of  being 
able  to  recommend  only  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  projects  that  should  be 
built  now  to  protect  and  preserve  for  future 
generations  the  pnceless  hind  ;ind  water  re- 
sources of  this  nation. 


A  Salute  to  John  P.  Saylor 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

nr    COLDIWDO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  .ASPIN.ALL  Mr,  Speaker,  with  ab- 
,solute  as,sii'ance  that  I  hi  no  way  suggest 
comparison  with  th.c  philo.sophy.  coni- 
jietence,  sincerity,  or  voting  record  of  any 
other  of  my  collcapucs,  I  should  hke  to 
insert  in  the  Recorq  an  editoiial  jiaying 
lust  tribute  to  one  of  our  most  respected 
and  most  popula'  Members  of  ConRress. 
the  distmKuisi  fd  gentleman  Ivjm  Penn- 
sylvania ;Mr   Saylor) 

Except  peihaps  for  the  title  ar.d  open- 
ing und  closing  paragra-ihs  of  "Not 
Enout<h  Saylors."  I  am  confident  that 
none  will  ftkc  i.s;,ue  w  ith  the  editor  of 
the  Pun.xsul-^wney  Spirit  in  his  ctithusi- 
astic  salute  to  an  outsta.idinK  liepre- 
sentative.  John  P.  Swlor  has  a  long- 
standing reputation  for  hard  work, 
dedication  to  duty,  and  strairrht-from- 
the-shoulder  per.sonality.  You  know 
wheie  he  stands  at  all  times,  and  you 
know  that  you  have  a  man  of  action  and 
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■A  man  of  his  word  on  your  side  when  he 
stands  beside  you  on  any  issue. 

In  presenting  an  exciting  description 
of  a  man  among  us  of  great  stature,  the 
Punxsutawney  Spirit  exhibits  an  excit- 
ing spirit  of  its  own.  While  we  seldom 
hear  of  the  little  town — .somewhere  in  the 
Pennsylvania  mountainland — except  on 
groundhog  day.  lliere  is  something  in 
the  name  of  the  community — hard  spell- 
ing and  all — that  has  a  special  attrac- 
tion. Like  Grand  Junction  and  Greeley 
;ind  Big  Horn  and  Beaufort. 

Punxsutawniy  is  no  doubt  a  place 
where  men  are  rugged  men,  who  recog- 
nize— as  do  we  in  Washington — John 
Saylor  as  a  big  man  and  a  good  one. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Not  Enough  Saylors 

Trouble  Is.  there  uren't  enough  Saylors  In 
the  United  States  Congress. 

.\nd  by  Saylors  we  mean,  specifically.  Con- 
t;res.sm.in  John  P.  Saylor.  of  Johnstown,  who 
i>  tlie  repre.sentative  of  the  22nd  Congres- 
sional District  I  Cambria,  Indiana.  Jefferson. 
Cl.irion  iind  Armstrong  Counties). 

Congre.ssman  Saylor  stands  for  everything 
that  Is  (lenuinely  .American  and  he  makes  no 
bi'iies  .ibout  Ills  position  on  anything  that 
u'oes  ligainst  the  griiln  of  anything  American. 

He  IS  for  economy  m  government,  he  Is 
for  a  balanced  budget  and  he  tights  for  these 
things  just  as  iie  tights  .igainst  excessive 
^;i\e-aways  of  toe  t.ixpayer's  dollar,  the  ever- 
creeping  panilysls  that  is  government  bu- 
rcaucr.icy  :ind  crowing  inflation  that  brings 
poverty  to  the  iiuilon's  aged. 

Recently,  in  demanding  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  make  substantial  cuts  in  the 
huge  federal  budget,  he  said: 

The  budget  provides  for  ever-growing 
numbers  to  pariuKe  of  itssorted  favors  to  be 
dispensed  by  ;in  ever-growing  bureaucracy 
with  ever-growing  authority." 

John  Saylor,  who  has  solid,  deep-rooted 
attitudes  on  .Americanism.  Is  worried  about 
the  course  the  nation  Is  taking  and  Is  doing 
his  utmost  to  nudge  it  back  to  a  proper 
direction. 

Trouble  Is,  there  aren't  enough  Saylors 
In  the  United  States  Congress, 


Student  Financial  Aid 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OBEOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  29,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
1968  issue  of  the  NEA  Journal  contains 
a  short  article  entitled,  "Student  Finan- 
cial Aid," 

It  is  a  very  brief  but  most  helpful  dis- 
cussion of  planning  that  families  might 
wish  to  do  during  the  high  school  years 
so  that  they  may  prepare  financially  for 
the  hifrher  education  of  their  children. 

Because  I  feel  that  the  article  can  be 
helpful  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STtTDENT    FINANCIAL    AlD 

"The  only  way  I  could  go  to  college  would 
be  to  get  a  scholarship.  My  grades  are  OK, 
but  they're  not  f^ot  good,  so  It  looks  like 
no  college  for  me."  This  once  fEimlllar  la- 
ment, unanswerable  until  a  few  years  ago, 
is  groundless  today.  Thanks  to  thotisands  of 
student  aid  programs,  money  problems  need 
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no  longer  b.ir  any  younj;  American  who  can 
gain  admittance  to  an  accredited  college.  Ac- 
cording "to  a  survey  done  by  the  .'\nierlcan 
Legions  Education  and  Scholarship  Proeram. 
over  two  billion  dollars  Is  avaihitale  annually 
to  help  needy  students 

Sponsored  by  lederal  and  slate  ,igencles, 
as  well  as  by  churches,  industry,  service 
clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  and  private 
individuals,  student  aid  is  available  net  only 
m  the  form  of  scholarships,  which  are  .still 
usually  awarded  on  the  basis  of  superior  per- 
formance, but  also  as  loans,  work-study  op- 
portunities, or  outrit;ht  granUs  b.i.sed  on  need 

The  majority  of  the  aid  jirograms,  includ- 
ing all  those  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U,S.  Office  of  Education,  are  not  administered 
by  their  sponsors  but  by  participating;  col- 
leges. Most  colleges  jjlace  the  resixmslbility 
for  administering  aid  funds  In  the  hands  ol 
a  financial  aid  officer. 

Leaders  in  the  field  of  student  financial 
aid  agree  that  every  student  who  requires 
monetary  assistance  needs  to  have  that  as- 
sistance planned  and  tailored  to  his  Individ- 
ual circumstances.  Financial  iild  otticers. 
using  expertise  that  one  university  president 
has  described  as  combining  "the  skills  of  a 
social  worker  and  an  Internal  revenue  agent," 
work  out  the  individual  programs 

Most  assistance  programs  iire  planned  to 
supplement  what  the  student  and  ills  fam- 
ily can  pay  toward  college  expenses.  Work- 
ing from  the  family's  confldentlal  financial 
statement  and  the  student's  school  and 
health  records,  the  financial  aid  officer  draws 
up  a  plan  for  each  student  who  needs  as- 
sistance. Often,  this  will  be  a  package  aeal. 
which  uses  some  combination  of  crant,  job 
opportunity,  and  loan  to  fill  the  gap  between 
what  the  family  resources  can  contribute 
and  the  cost  of  a  year  at  college. 

Loans  play  an  increasing  role  in  student 
aid.  Under  Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  "Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program,"  undergraduate  students  at 
accredited  Institutions  may  borrow  as  much 
as  $1,000  a  year  (graduate  or  professional 
students,  up  to  $1,500)  from  a  bank  or  other 
financial  institution.  If  the  adjusted  annual 
income  of  a  student's  family  is  under  $15,000, 
the  government  pays  the  interest  while  he 
is  In  college;  repayment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  by  the  student  begin  when 
he  finishes  college,  at  which  time  the  govern- 
ment pays  about  half  the  Interest,  and  the 
student,  the  remainder,  A  student  whose 
family's  Income  is  over  $15,000  may  borrow, 
too,  but  must  pay  6  percent  Interest  per 
year  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  from 
the  start, 

"Borrow  a  fair  share  of  what  you  need  this 
first  year,"  a  financial  aid  officer  may  counsel 
a  freshman.  "After  you've  had  a  year  on  the 
campus  and  know  your  -vay  around,  you  may 
feel  that  you  can  manage  more  hours  on  your 
Job.  but  give  all  the  time  you  can  to  the 
books  this  semester."  In  following  years,  the 
student  will  continue  to  get  advice  about 
what  financial  plan  to  follow. 

The  wise  financial  plan,  however,  is  one 
that  starts  before  college.  Long  before  a  stu- 
dent who  will  require  lielp  actually  comes 
under  the  aegis  of  a  college  financial  aid 
officer,  he  must  start  laying  the  groundwork 
for  his  own  program.  The  high  school  has  an 
obligation  to  help  him  do  this  and  should 
have  a  program  operating  for  this  purpose, 
with  a  counselor  or  teacher  in  charge, 

A  youngster  needs  to  start  planning  for  his 
future  as  early  as  possible — the  second  year 
of  high  school  Is  not  too  soon.  At  this  stage, 
the  high  school  can  help  by  civing  him  op- 
portunities to  learn  about  various  occupa- 
tions. If  the  occupations  that  appeal  to  him 
require  a  college  background,  the  school  can 
help  him  plan  his  high  school  program  to  In- 
clude prerequisites.  A  year  after  high  school 
spent  in  making  up  subject  matter  require- 
ments adds  unnecessarily  to  the  expense  of 
a  college  education. 

The  second  year  Is  not  too  early  for  the 
high  school  to  help  the  student  realize  the 
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iinjjorlant  role  good  k'rades-  H's  or  better — 
jilay  in  coUetre  admission.  He  needs  to  know 
that  many  colleges  which  have  pxten.slve  aid 
jirogranis  nl.s(.)  have  high  admission  rcqulre- 
in»nth  He  needs  to  be  helped  t«i  develop  good 
.■■ludy  habits  tolnce  a  student's  non-academic 
record  Is  often  ii  factor  In  college  admission, 
he  iieed"^^  io  be  encotiraged  to  hiive  hobbles 
and  to  participate  In  school  iiiid  community 
activities. 

During  the  Junior  year,  the  iAe.U  .school 
-studc-nt  St. iris  lu  select  the  c<.ncges  to  which 
he  Will  .  pjily  He  .studies  dialogs  to  Iind 
v.-lilch  insntutlons  offer  the  most  m  his 
ciiosen  Held,  what  lUs  chances  are  of  being 
.iclniittcd,  and  v,h.it  the  cost.s  will  be.  At  this 
IHiiiit.  he  needs  a  counselor  or  te.icher  to  help 
him  decide  which  sch.tHjLs  .ire  te.isible  for  him 
tJ  :dm  lor.  t.ikins:  into  consideration  his 
K'oals,  Ills  ,school  records,  iuid  his  linancK-U 
resources. 

The  sclKMil  needs  1  )  see  !ii,it  the  student 
.ihd  his  p. .rents  learn  iibout,  tiie  dllTeront 
kinds  of  iud  and  that  the  parents  h.Tve  a  clear 
Idea  of  what  will  be  expected  of  them  tinan- 
ci.Uly  if  their  child  goes  to  college. 

Durlnsf  tlie  Junior  year,  students  may  take 
the  Prelimln.iry  Scholastic  .'Xjnltude  Test. 
When  the  results  come  In,  youngsters  need 
ccjunsellng  as  to  what  the  test  results  In- 
dic.ite  about  their  chances  of  beliii;  admitted 
t^>  their  l.i\ored  colleges  ;ind  or  about  their 
chances  of  winning  scholarships.  A  student 
who  has  performed  outstandingly  ought  to 
le.-irn  that  winning  ;i  scholarship  usually 
doesn't  mean  having  one's  way  jiald  through 
college — that  need  often  determines  the 
.miount  .;warded  as  a  scholarship,  so  that, 
even  If  he  becxDmes  a  scholarship  student,  he 
and  his  family  will  still  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute as  much  sis  they  are  able  to  the  cost 
of  Ills  education. 

Even  though  a  scholarship  may  not  solve 
.ill  of  a  student's  linanclal  problems.  Juniors 
who  are  honor  students  or  who  iire  talented 
in  some  .special  field  should  li.nve  access  to 
information  about  comr>ctltlve  scholarships. 
The  school  should  display  or  publish  notices 
of  examinations  or  contests,  .md  counselors 
should  stand  ready  Uy  advise  Interested,  qual- 
ified students  about  competing. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  senior  year, 
that  final  stretch  for  the  college-bound  when 
the  students  are  applying  for  college  admis- 
sion and  for  hn.mclal  aid.  It's  up  to  the  stu- 
dents to  hll  out  their  own  applications  and 
to  see  that  applications  are  accompanied  by 
all  necessary  documents.  It's  up  to  the  coun- 
selor, though,  to  answer  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions and  to  be  sure  that  the  ."Students  have 
filled  out  appUciitlons  correctly,  as  well  as  to 
make  available  transcripts  i-.nd  other  mate- 
rials which  the  colleges  may  request. 

Some  useful  references  for  guidance  of- 
licers  are:  the  AC  AC  Handbook  for  College 
Admissions  1967-70.  published  and  sold  by 
the  Association  of  College  Admissions  Coun- 
selors, 801  Davis  Street.  Evanston,  Illinois 
60201;  and.  at  nominal  cost.  How  the  Office 
of  Education  Assists  College  Students  and 
Colleges  (Catalog  No.  F^  5  255:55051,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
DC.  30402)  and  Need  a  Lift?  and  A  Guide  for 
Parents  <£-  Students,  available  from  your  local 
American  Legion  post  or  auxiliary  unit. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  aimed  at  eas- 
ing the  time  zone  dilemma  in  the  State  of 
Indiana. 
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The  question  of  time  zone  boundaries 
has  plagued  Indiana  for  some  JO  years 
If  you  want  to  start  a  heated  dl.scusslun 
on  any  Indiana  courthouse  square,  ask 
what  time  arrangement  would  best  suit 
the  needs  ul  commerce  and  the  people 
of  the  State 

Indiana  :s  roughly  bisected  by  a  tune 
zone  boundary  line  whlcii  was  established 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion back  in  1961  That  boundary  line  put 
43  eastern  Indiana  counties  in  the  east- 
ern standard  lime  /one  and  49  western 
counties  m  the  central  standard  time 
zone 

Only  in  lecent  years  iias  the  State 
evolved  from  a  hodgepodKe  of  lineal 
times  to  a  relatively  imiform  time  pat- 
tern 

All  but  12  of  the  Indiana  counties  m 
the  r.orthwest  and  southwest  corners  of 
the  State  have  joined  the  eastern  coun- 
ties in  the  observance  of  year-round  east- 
t-rr.  standard  time  Tl^.ose  12  counties,  tied 
to  the  busines.s  and  industrial  interests 
of  adjoining  communities  across  State 
lines,  iiave  observed  central  standard 
time  .n  ihe.  winter  months  and  central 
daylight  time  in  the  summer 

These  ;  x'al  arrant;ement,s,  perhaps  ^he 
most  satisfactory  arrangement  pobsible 
in  Indiana,  aie  tlneatened  if  the  Uniform 
rune  .Xct  of  rj66  i.-.  enfoiced 

Unfortunately.  Indiana  s  own  .-olution 
to  the  problem  violates  'he  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  The  enforcement  of  this  act 
would  lequiie  all  of  Indiana  to  go  on 
daylight  time  automatically  from  the  last 
Sunda\  i:i  .\pril  to  the  last  Sunday  m 
October  unless  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly exempted  the  Slate,  m  which 
case,  standard,  or  'slow'  time  would  ap- 
ply vear  round  in  the  I'htire  State.  Be- 
cause the  Uniform  Time  Act  disrupted 
Indiana's  time  pattern,  I  voted  against  It 

The  Unifoim  Time  Act  does  liot  au- 
thorize a  State  having  more  than  one 
time  zone  wrhln  its  boundaries  to  ex- 
empt oru''  time  zone  area  from  daylijiht 
time  while  leaving  daylmht  time  applica- 
ble in  other  time  zones. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  today  would  amend  the  Uni- 
form Time  .Act  to  allow  an  option  of  day- 
light 'ime  in  Indiana  and  other  States 
divided  by  time  zone  boundaries  I  in- 
troduce It  only  after  e.xtensive  consulta- 
tions with  Department  of  Transportation 
officials,  legislators  m  the  Congress,  and 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  and  many 
conversations  with  Hoosiers 

The  amendmen'  I  propose  would  allow 
Indiana,  and  the  States  which  ttnd  them- 
selves in  the  same  predicament,  to 
exempt  one  or  more  parts  to  allow  these 
areas  to  continue  the  custom,  conveni- 
ence, and  the  continuity  of  the  time  bal- 
ance which  has  been  established.  This 
would  permit  the  12  counties  in  south- 
west and  northwest  Indiana  to  remain 
on  central  standard  time  with  daylight 
time  m  the  summer  while  the  rest  of  the 
State  could  observe  eastern  standard 
time  the  year  round 

We  should  proceed  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze information  from  Indiana  residents 
and  businesses  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
best  arrangement   possible  for  Indiana 
By  the  time  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
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b!y  next  meets.  It  could  properly  consider 
and  vote  upon  the  question  of  fxempting 
the  State  from  daylight  time 


April  Ji),  1{)()S 


Addreii  by  Cartht  DeLoach,  Aisiitant 
to  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
iaveitisatioD,  Before  Geor^a  Associa- 
tion of  County  Commitiioners 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

>r   (.ci  BCiA 
I.V    I-HE  .-^ENAIfc   i>F   THE   I'NlTED  .-^T.^TES 

Monday.  April  29.  1968 

.Mr  TALMADCiE  Mr  President.  Car- 
tiiii  Deke'  IX'Loach  Asiiistant  to  the 
Director  lA  tfu-  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
ti  -ation.  was  in  his  natiVe  Georgia  yes- 
terday to  address  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Georgia  .A.vsociation  of  County 
Cummlsstoners  in  Augusta 

In  his  many  years  of  .service  to  the 
FBI.  IXke  DeLoach  has  distinguished 
hirnself  as  a  champion  ot  Uw  and  or- 
der and  sound  law-enforcement  prac- 
tice. In  his  appearance  before  the  Geor- 
gia County  Commi.s.sioners.  Mr  DeLoach 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  forceful  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  law  and  order 
m  the  context  of  the  present  crime  situ- 
ation in  America  I  concur  wh61chearted- 
ly  in  his  statement  that  the  business  of 
upholdiii';  law  and  order  is  a  solemn 
duty  '  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  America. 

His  message  was  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Geor'4ia  Ass<x?iat;on  of  County 
Commissioners,  because  ttie  association 
has  recently  developed  and  launched  a 
.■irograrn  called  Operation  Bolster  which 
IS  designed  to  .strengthen  law  and  order 
and  law  enforcement  by  enlisting  grass- 
roots interest  and  support  J  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  F'BI.  has  per- 
sonally commended  the  Georma  County 
Commissioners  on   this  program. 

I  bring  Mr.  DeLoach's  address  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  m  the 

KElciRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
.yas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
;io  follows: 

THI    H.\.NUS    or    [•"HEEDOM 

Address  of  C  D  DeLoach.  .Assistant  to  the 
Director  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
before  Uie  Georgia  Association  of  County 
("on-unissi'>ner8  ut  Augusta.  Ga  .  April  28. 
1968) 

It  is  a  tidppy  privilege  lor  me  to  he  here 
today  to  offer  my  enthusiastic,  wholehearied 
support  of  your  ■Operation  Bolster  '  program 
Georgia  law  enforcement  tind  American  law 
enforcement  have  never  before  In  history 
needed  the  backing  and  encouragement  of 
t.'ie  citizenry  us  desperately  as  they  do  today 
As  a  boy  growing  up  In  Georgia.  I  used  to 
my  that  the  only  lime  my  f.\ther  ever  got 
really  angry  with  me  was  when  he  sent  me 
out  into  a  creek  bottom  with  three  rucks 
.ind  I  came  back  with  only  two  rabbits.  Op- 
eration Bolster"  will  uiidovibtedly  lielp  Geor- 
t;iii  l.iw  enforcement  bring  .n  the  third  rab- 
bit—  help  them  be  even  more  ettlclent  and 
effective  While  we  may  never  reach  Utopia 
with  total  respect  for  Uiw,  we  must  never 
cea6e  striving  for  that  objective  and  never 
set    our    slglits    any    lower,    for    we'll    never 


score  a  tomhdowii  il  we  only  try  to  make 
It  to  the  5u-yard  line 

Profe8,«l()nal  l.»w  enforcement  has  made 
k'reMt  progre&.s  in  recent  decade.s.  btit  <it  t  ne 
s.vme  time  the  problems  and  I  ,rces  oppos- 
ing law  and  iircler  have  grown  and  multiplied 
to  grotesque  proportions  .\nd  all  thinking 
people  realize  that  the  Internal  peace  and  se- 
curity of  this  country  .-e.st  on  elteriive  l.iw 
enforcement  and  c.innot  be  achieved  bv  hit- 
or-mlsF  jiistUe 

Durln?  the  1700's,  an  English  legal  s^  hol.ir 
wrote  that  those  up.sutrt  cjloiuai  Americans 
were  a  rare  ol  convicts"  who  "ought  tu  be 
content  with  anything  we  may  allow  them 
short  of  hanging  " 

Agreed  that  we  will  not  accept  hanging, 
wltii  what  are  we  going  to  be  content?  With 
our  present  more  than  three  and  one-half 
million  serious  crimes  e.irh  year?  With  our 
pre.>-ent  soaring  crime  rate  .i.eraglng  over 
a  murder  an  hour  and  three  burglaries  a  min- 
ute '  With  meering  disrespect  idr  law  as  a 
way  of  life'  With  fear  replacing  freedoin  and 
.icen.se  superseding  llbertv' 

Surely  not  Yet.  these  are  facts  of  life  on 
many  streets  of  the  country  and  in  maiiy  seg- 
ments of  society  today 

I  fim  convinced  timi  most  .\merlruns  have 
the  "guts"  to  squarely  fare  these  problems 
and  take  action  vn  them,  but  how  are  these 
conditions  often  presented  to  the  public  ' 

Gentlemen,  we  are  being  told  that  f'icre 
OT  no  cnmtna/.s',  but  only  those  who  are  not 
"nen'ed  to  lawful  endeavors 

We  are  to'd  that  ue  do  not  tiavf  murderers 
and  rapists,  only  those  who  are  less  Inclined 
U}  observe  others  rights  because  of  excessive 
personal  and  societal  pressures 

We  are  told  t.^at  t'lrre  ari-  no  cowards,  only 
those  who  feel  obligations  to  country  are 
subordinate  to  personal  subjective  convic- 
tions 

We  are  told  that  tee  do  not  have  robbers 
and  burglars,  only  those  who  satisfy  tlielr  de- 
sire for  property  without  due  regard  to  own- 
ers lup 

In  f.eneral  McAuUtfe's  words.  NUTS!  Our 
first  step  toward  lighting  crime  and  assist- 
li\g  law  enforcement  must  be  to  briL<h  the 
smog  from  these  dewev-eyed  euphemisms  and 
face  reality 

Crimes  are  committed  by  active  criminals — 
by  robbers,  murderers,  burglars,  thieves. 
and  rapists.  Cnmes  arc  committed  by  dedi- 
cated criminals  against  Cnited  .States  citi- 
zens, against  living,  breathing  neighbors  of 
yours,  not  against  numbers  or  statistics  or 
some  nebulous  name  And  they  are  committed 
by  arn.'gant  criminals  who  mock  the  morality 
of  law  and  don't  give  a  tinker's  dam  about, 
the  rights  of  others 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  am  unmindful  of 
the  rust  in  some  puns  of  criminal  Justice 
machinery,  or  that  I  do  not  f  ally  appreciate 
the  necessity  rf  action  iigalnst  those  f.'.ctors 
which  are  labeled  the  social  c.iuses  of  crime 

But  the  attack  on  crime  must  be  launched 
on  two  f.-onts  one  with  long-range  goals  and 
one  with  -short-ninge  goals  The  long-range 
programs  sliould  be  concerned  with  eliminat- 
ing Ignorance,  poverty,  slum  conditions,  and 
the  like  They  should  be  aimed  at  eventually 
modernizing  the  physical  surroundings  of  the 
populace  and  increasing  the  opportunities 
available  to  e.tch  citizen  for  his  economic.  In- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  well-being 

However,  the  other,  shorter  range  attack 
must  be  successUil  and  must  take  place  now. 
or  else  we  may  well  have  no  opportunity  to 
work  toward  th<»-e  ultimate  goals  because  tlie 
structure  .supp<-'rtlng  the  launching  pad  for 
the  short-range  attack  will  have  been 
destroyed 

The  Immediate  cbjectlves  must  Include 
better  equipment  training  and  pay  for  police 
They  must  have  the  manpower  and  where- 
withal to  meet  the  criminal  on  a  better  than 
even  f'Xitlng  The  FBI  has,  for  many  years, 
assisted  m   the  training  of  local  police  offi- 
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cers  throughout  the  country,  and  In  1967, 
alone,  conducted  6,001  jxjllce  schools  to  pro- 
fessionalize law  enforcement,  and  during  the 
same  year  disseminated  300.000  items  of  In- 
formation to  them  to  assist  them  in  discharg- 
ing their  responsibilities  to  the  citizens  of 
their  Jurisdictions.  Cooperation  is  vital  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

These  objectives  mtist  include  devising  and 
implementing  new  procedures  to  make 
courts,  judges  and  trials  more  efBclent;  to 
reduce  the  backlog  ol  cases  to  be  tried;  and 
to  render  prompt,  speedy  Justice  without 
Irlvolous  continuances  once  an  arrest  has 
been  made 

.^nother  Immediate  objective  must  be  to 
take  a  close,  hard  look  at  the  penal  codes 
and  statutes,  and  revise  and  update  them 
where  appropriate  to  give  law  enforcement 
the  legal  powers  necessary  to  successfully 
battle  crime.  For  example.  In  one  state  It  Is 
legally  impossible  for  a  police  officer  to  secure 
a  search  warrant  for  a  gun  used  as  a  murder 
weapon  In  most.  If  not  all.  slates,  it  is  not 
possible  for  police  officers  to  obtain  a  search 
warrant  for  items  the  courts  call  "mere"  evi- 
dence, even  though  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  says  it  is  permissible  for  officers 
to  do  so. 

And,  perhaps  the  inott  important  Im- 
mediate objective  must  be  to  foster  and  es- 
tablish u  broader  b.ise  of  citizen  support  of 
law  enforcement — citizens  who  will  not  only 
request,  but  demand  respect  for  law;  citi- 
zens who  will  Insist  that  all  crimes  be 
promptly  investigated,  aid  In  the  criminal's 
.swift  apprehension,  and  imure  the  guilty  are 
l.Jrly  punished  on  a  no-nonsense  basis. 

But.  •  as  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
wrote  In  his  message  to  you  on  "Operation 
Bolster."  'the  success  of  any  program,  on 
any  level  of  government,  depends  on  the 
support   It   receives  " 

We  need  a  new  impatience  with  those  who 
violate  the  law  and  a  new  insistence  that 
the  law  be  enforced  impartially  In  all  cases, 
whether  the  crime  is  murder,  treason,  or 
disturbing  the  peace. 

An  educator  in  one  of  the  country's  most 
respected  law  schools  recently  approvingly 
wrote  that  many  law  students  are  "saying 
that  to  break  the  law,  with  the  attendant 
injustices  cf  doing  so.  can  be  a  legitimate 
means  toward  the  end  of  a  higher  justice — 
pix-ial  Justice"  and  that  "many  students 
therefore  conclude  that  most  urban  riots. 
with  all  their  tragedies,  are  at  least  more 
lorgivable    than    punishable." 

Breaking  the  l.iw  Is  legitimate?  It  Is  a 
gro.ss  understatement  for  me  to  say  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  this  infantile  reason- 
ing In  fact,  my  true  feelings  on  this  com- 
ment are  probably  slanderous  and  would 
Constitute  libel  of  his  Intelligence  If  printed. 
In  Lincoln's  words.  'He  reminds  me  of  the 
man  who  murdered  both  his  parents,  and 
then,  when  sentence  was  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced, pleaded  for  mercy  on  the  grounds 
•hat  he  was  an  orphan." 

In  a  free  sjciety  ruled  by  supremacy  of 
l.iw,  vvp  (an  never  permit  policing  by 
vigilante  groups;  we  can  never  condone  proe- 
ocutlng  by  rabble  rousers;  we  can  never 
.ipprove  .-sentencing  by  the  Stokely  Carml- 
cluiels:  and  we  must  never  recognize  mob 
violence  as  the  standard  appellate  procedure. 
The  President  of  the  American  Bar  Assocla- 
T:(>n  dotined  It  cleirly: 

The  rule  of  !.;w  means  the  use  of  law 
rather  than  violence  to  settle  disputes,  ad- 
■ost  conflicting  claims,  punish  wrongs  and 
redress  grievances.  The  rule  of  law  pro- 
hibits iirivate,  personal  vengeance  and  im- 
poses restraints  on  each  cf  us,  and  by  do- 
ing so.  it  maintains  a  state  of  order  *hat 
makes  progress — for  the  Individual  as  well 
as    society — i>ossibIe.  " 

I  cannot  imagine  a  Jndge  in  a  courtroom 
allowing    T    ciemonstr  ition    Interrupting   or- 
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derly  procedures  to  go  unpunished  for  con- 
tempt of  court  and  for  contempt  ol  the  l.iw. 
Yet.  in  streets  across  the  land,  indivlduuls 
are  openly  In  contempt  ol  the  law  and  the 
rights  of  others  and  are  throwing  conlusion 
into  the  orderly  processes  ol  t^  i\ernmeiit. 
business,  institutions,  and  private  arl;urs.  lb 
ihis  what  our  forefathers  meant  bv  the  right 
to  petition  and  peaceable  ati^embly? 

Because  the  advocates  ol  anarchy  and  the 
criminal  practitioners  ol  cull  disobedience 
piously  plead  the  'right  ol  dissent  "  or  a 
noble  end.  many  are  not  tirmly  prosecuted. 

Perhaps  1  am  old-fa&hioned.  I  believe  the 
laws  01  the  states  and  the  N.ition  should  be 
obeyed.  If  tiiey  are  not  obeyed,  the  violators 
should  be  Identified  and  apprehended,  l.arly 
prosecuted  and  firmly  punished 

True,  (piere  arc  outdated  laws  Tliey  .should 
be  changed  by  legislaUoii. 

There  are  Injustices.  They  should  be  maue 
known  by  legitimate,  lau'/nl  dissem 

Improvements  are  needed.  They  should  be 
brought  about  by  casting  ballots  r.ither  than 
Molotov  cocktails. 

We  should  remember  th.it  provocalli^n  u 
not  dissent  and  dcmagoguery  is  not  democ- 
racy. 

Has  civil  disobedience  m.tUc  a  ti-;iuhcant 
contribution  to  the  crime  problem.'  I  would 
answer,  yes.  definitely.  I  cannot  cite  j-tatis- 
tlcs  In  this  area,  but  logic  conhrmed  bv  law- 
enforcement's  long  experience  says  simply 
this:  any  creed  or  action  which  promotes 
disrespect  for  law  and  encourages  disobedi- 
ence to  constituted  authority  produces  l.iW 
breakers. 

Two  days  from  now,  on  May  1st,  we  ob- 
serve the  annual  Law  Day.  USA  The  theme 
for  1968  is.  "Only  a  lawiul  society  c:n  build 
a  better  society.  "  There  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  a  society  that  was  cov.picteiy  law- 
ful and  wholly  just.  But  Americans  in  the 
past  have  moved,  at  times  slowly  and  p-in- 
fuUy,  toward  those  goals  guided  by  a  deep 
conviction  In  the  supremacy  of  l.;w  "Opera- 
tion Bolster"  is  a  giant  step  in  that  direction. 

Law  enforcement  acting  alone  cannot 
guarantee  a  lawful  society,  nor  can  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact,  tlie  City  ol 
New  York  by  itself  has  more  policemen  than 
the  entire  Federal  Government  has  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

Cooperation  among  agencies  Is  esseniial, 
but  without  the  active  support  of  the  citi- 
zens of  tlie  community,  law  enforcement's 
finest  efforts  will  produce  meager  results.  It 
is  your  help,  your  support,  your  action,  along 
with  that  of  the  people  of  your  counties, 
which  can  turn  the  tide  in  the  battle  against 
crime  and  lawlessness. 

Each  generation  has  little  choice  regarding 
the  problems  which  reach  a  critical  stage 
during  their  lifetime.  But  they  do  have  a 
choice  in  the  manner  in  which  they  face 
these  problems — whether  they  meet  the 
challenges  honestly,  realistically  and  prac- 
tically. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  t.he 
story  of  a  group  of  brave  Fre.ich  villagers 
following  World  War  n.  Theirs  was  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  village  prior  to  the  war.  and, 
as  with  so  many  of  the  towns  which  dotted 
the  countryside,  it  was  built  around  a  small 
square  or  plaza.  Other  than  a  fountain 
which  provided  the  village  drinking  and 
washing  water,  the  only  other  permanent 
occupant  of  the  plaza  was  a  life-size  statue 
of  Jesus  standing  with  outstretched  arms 

The  ravages  and  horrors  of  war  cr-me  to 
this  small  village,  and,  as  the  battles  raged 
In  front  qf,  through,  and  past  the  town. 
most  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
shelling  and  bombardment,  and  the  statue 
of  the  standing  Jesus  suffered  an  almost  di- 
rect hit. 

After  tne  war  was  past,  the  townspeople 
wearily,  but  with  dogged  determination,  be- 
gan  putting   their   lives   and    property    back 
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in  order,  but  their  hrsl  project  was  reassem- 
bling the  statue.  They  searched  through  all 
the  rubble  and  debris  in  tlie  plaza  and  were 
able  t^  find  all  the  pieces  ol  the  hgure  e.\- 
cepl  two— the  hands  were  missing  and  Just 
could  noi  be  found.  Nevtriheless,  with  much 
effort  and  p.ilnstakmg  care.  Ihe  available 
fragments  were  gently  put  back  together. 
Today,  the  statue  stands  overlooking  the 
plaza  01  thai  small  Frencli  village,  but  the 
arms  of  Jesus  end  ai  the  wrists  On  the  base 
ol  tlie  statue  is  scrawled  a  .simple  hand- 
written message.  ...  It  reads,  "I  have  no 
hands   but  yours." 

The  Job  of  upholding  law  and  order  Is  nut 
now  and  never  h.is  been  tlie  sole,  sfparale 
responsibility  of  only  the  law  enlorcemeiil 
prolesslon.  It  is  a  solemn  duty  requiring  the 
hands  ol  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
America 

It  requires  f.iclng  the  crime  problem 
realistically;  it  requires  immediate  iniplc- 
inentatioii  ol  practical  solutions;  ;l  require."; 
prompt  and  fair  prosecution  of  every  viola- 
tion ot  law:  and  It  requires  your  lull  support 
of  thote  charged  with  enlorcing  the  law 

In  the  final  analysis,  law  observance, 
prosecution  and  enforcement  policies,  even 
ilie  state  oi  the  law  and  freedom  it-self.  rest 
m  the  great,  quiet  power  of  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of   this  Nation. 

Freedom  has  no  hands  bat   vcntrs. 


Results  of  Questionnaire  to  People  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  Tennessee 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
peoijle  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Tennessee 
have  done  a  fine  job  of  participating  in  a 
poll  on  the  vital  issues  of  our  times.  We 
have  just  completed  tabulalina:  the  an- 
swers to  my  Questionnaire  from  some 
13.000  citizens  of  the  community  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent. 

This  widespread  interest  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  a  fine  example  of  Kovern- 
ment  by  the  people.  While  we  all  recog- 
nize that  as  elected  Representatives  of 
the  peojjle.  we  must  make  the  final  de- 
cisions on  how  to  vote  on  legislation  com- 
ing before  us.  the  use  of  the  question- 
naire and  the  interest  of  the  i^eoplc  in 
answeiini'  it  provides  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  Representative  and  the 
I^eople  unmatched  by  any  other  means. 

In  answering  the  questionnaire,  the 
people  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Tennessee 
have  e.xpres.sed  them.selves  overwhelm- 
ingly in  support  of  a  cut  in  Federal 
spendin;?.  While  reluctant  to  support  a 
tax  increase  under  any  circumstances, 
many  of  them  would  do  .so  if  it  is  demon- 
strated that  a  real  cut  in  spending  will 
be  made. 

On  the  question  of  crime  and  riots,  the 
I^eople  I  represent  believe  strongly  in  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order.  They  real- 
ize that  there  can  be  no  solution  to  the 
many  and  complex  problems  which  face 
us  as  a  nation  unless  we  begin  with  law 
and  order. 

The  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
District  on  all  of  the  eight  questions  put 
to  them  are  contained  in  the  complete 
report  of  the  result.-^  as  hei-e  presented: 


1/^/-//    J!l,    j!)i;s 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


.  I ///•(■/   Ji),  1968 


RtSUlTS  Of  OOfSIIONNAIRE  TO  RtSIOCNTS  Of  JIH  DISTRICT  Of  TiNNlSSll-  COhCMSSMAK  DAN  KUYKEMOAU 

fta  p«rcen(| 


High  expectations  are  phiced  in  ne*  fed- 
eral expenmenialloii— and  in  national  legis- 
lators who  lire  naiprovlnclal  in  uutlook 


Ar«  you  <n  l««or  al  in*  iJ-cwrcent  iufcnir|«  jncom*  U<  M  thti*  h  *  tOfrnpondinc  Cut  in 

m«ndtng^   . 
*oul(l  »ou  livor  llie  inete»«  tven  oiiffioul  i  cut  m  jjendtnn' 
Do  »ou  b«lie»e  locial  secu'irY  lunrt<  tit  betnt  pcop«rly  njnillef)  by  lfi«  &o»ernm»  ■!' 
Do  »ou  6eue»e  ciirn*  and  ruiti  aie  uus«d  by  injdequalf  \ai\  mO  enlotc*m»iitl 
Do  fou  beiwvH  Ihe  main  cauu  it  KoueteuncK  ii<  am  citi«s  becauM  ot  inadaquats  opportunity 

education  ><>ck  oi  waltaie  cue^ 
Do  »ju  b«li«v?  !h«  Pfeiideni  J  coiiduft  oi  the  Vietnam  wtf  »ill  bunt  an  (nrt  to  ttit  f.(litin|f 
Do  you  f>eltey*  ou'  uievrnl  Jeten«  policie»  will  preveot  the  outbieak  ot  boitilitirt  in  oth«i 

areas^ 
Do  you  balMve  tti*  Communiil  niovanwal  a  i*spooUI>I«  tiK  llM  maiM  |M(t  ot  111*  luiieU  m  Uw 
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Career  Service  Awards 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN    ' 

OF    lOAHO 
IN-   THE  iiENATE  OF  THE   L-NITED  STATES 

Monday.  Apnl  29.  196S 

Mr   JORDAN  uf  Idaho    Mr   President. 

the  C'iUft  if  the  Forest  Service,  Edward 
P  C'htl.  and  the  Director  of  the  Aunnic 
EnerKy  Commissions  Division  uf  Reac- 
tor Dtnelopment  and  TtchnoloRv,  Milton 
Shaw,  dedicated  pubhc  servants  and 
close  friends  of  :n;ne  have  recently  been 
named  as  recipients  of  a  truly  Impressive 
and  meaningful  award  The  National 
Civil  Service  League  each  year  honors 
10  ouUstandinK'  Federal  employees  with  a 
Career  Ser.ice  Award  of  SI. 000 

We  all  know  how  essential  it  is,  if  our 
Qjvernment  is  to  : unction  as  it  .should, 
to  have  dedicated  and  skilled  men  at  all 
levfls  of  operation.  Without  them,  purs 
would  b€  little  more  than  government 
la  theory  only 

I  would  like  to  express  my  heartfelt 
ti'.anks  for  a  job  well  done  and  congratu- 
lations to  Ed  ClifT,  Milton  Shaw,  and  the 
eight,  other  men  who  comprise  this 
%ears  'top  10"  of  the  National  Ci\nl 
Service  Leati  le  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
.-.ent  that  the  following  editorial  which 
appt-ared  in  he  April  -'8,  1968,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  be  reprinted  as 
Extensions  ot  Remarks. 

There  being  rio  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  oe  prmted  in  'he  ReeoRD. 
as  follows : 

Career  :?ervke   .Vw^bus 

Each  year  the  National  ClvU  Service 
League-  admirable  riianizatlon  that  was 
founded  in  1881  to  light  the  spoils  system  of 
political  app<.iir.tmeuts  to  public  office — 
mattes  Career  Service  Awards"  of  $1,000  to 
•en  outstanding  Federal  servants.  Those  hon- 
retl  r  r  1)68  ire  Brent  .Vsh.ibrnnner.  the 
Peacn  Corps;  lewis  M  Branscomb  the  Na- 
'loriiU  Bureau  ■' t  Standards,  Edward  P  Cliff, 
the  Forest  Service,  Samuel  M.  Cohn,  the 
Bureau  f  'he  Budget  J  WUllam  DooUttie, 
Dep<utment  uf  'he  Air  Force.  James  F  Kelly, 
Deportment  f  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Alexander  D  t.Aiigmuir,  It  S  Public 
Hea.th  Service.  KlUworth  H  Morse.  Jr  .  Gen- 
eral .\ccountlng  Office.  Milton  Shaw,  Atomic 
Enerjv  Commission,  and  Arbnn  W.  Stratton. 
\'eter  ii.s  .Administration. 

Without  competent  civil  servant.s  below  the 
t  ip  echelon  uf  every  department — men  axid 
women  who  are  seldom  exposed  to  public  at- 
tention— the  Federal  Goverrunent  could  not 
function  So  we  Join  the  League  In  paying 
homage  to  the  ten  whose  careers  are  dedi- 
cated 'o  excellence  In  the  Federal  service. 


Fire  Ant  War  Continues 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

wF    LOUISt.<N* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.sENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 

a  lew  v^eeks  aKO  I  joined  witli  the  Louisi- 
ana Dt-partmt  nl  of  Agriculture  and  the 
president  ot  the  Southern  Plant  Board  to 
urye  an  aderiLiate  appropriation  for  a  na- 
tional program  to  eradicate  tlie  imtwrted 
fire  ant  before  t!ie  A;4riculture  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  ol  the  House  Ap- 
propriations C(jmmittee  We  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  conimandinc  reasons 
for  launchinL;  tills  war  on  the  tire  ant. 
which  have  been  Ijolstered  editorially  by 
the  hiwhly  respected  New  Orleans  States- 
Item  in  an  editorial  publislud  on  April 
23.  1968. 

I  believe  this  subiect  i>  important 
enoukih  to  provide  this  editorial  lor  re- 
pnntint;  in  the  Relord  Copy  of  the  piece, 
entitled  Fire  Ant  War  Continues."  fol- 
lows these  remarks: 

Fire    .Ant    W.\r    (o.NTiNrEs 

For  a  diyzen  years.  lederal  iunds  h.ive  been 
available  on  a  matching  ba.sis  f.ir  war  on  the 
Imported  hre  ant,  but  the  itnt  sliU  hua  the 
upper  hand 

Voracious  as  well  as  polsonrus.  the  i.>est 
annually  causes  damage  totaling  $15  mlUlLin 
in  Louisiana  and  eight  other  Southern  states, 
by  federal  reckoning 

Hopes  for  controlling  and  graduallv  elimi- 
nating the  pest  nuw  center  .mnind  a  bait, 
mlrex,  spread  by  plane  In  a  scries  of  three 
applications  Experiments  using  this  ap- 
proach are  expected  t<.>  be  finished  by  early 
1970. 

But  If  the  ant  Itself  doesn't  provide  enough 
of  a  problem,  some  congressmen  ouuside  the 
South  do  In  assuming  a  purely  provincial  at- 
titude. Since  lire  ants  are  not  a  direct  North- 
ern dilemma.  Illinois  Rep.  Robert  H.  Michael 
suggests  that  those  .iffllcted  in  the  South  use 
a  torch  on  ant  hills. 

This  1-1  perhaps  as  effective  as  telling  a 
truclc  gardener  to  get  rid  "f  potato  beetles 
by  picking  them  off  and  stomping  on  them. 

Any  time  a  serious  pest  Infests  120  mil- 
lion acres  across  nine  states,  it's  a  national 
problem.  Plre  ants  can  mtan  death  for  per- 
sons allergic  to  their  poison  .ind  death  for 
r.ewt>orn  c  ilves    1  imbs  and  pigs. 

They  are  decimating  the  quail  population; 
their  mounrtlike  homes  break  agricultural 
equipment  Certain  crops  feel  their  scourge, 
and  workers  are  reluctant  to  toll  In  Infested 
are.xs. 

The  only  reaaonable  way  to  fight  fire  ants 
Is  large-scale  Local  campaigns  are  not  elec- 
tive in  the  long  run  because  of  relnfestatlon 
from  adjoining  areas. 


Today'i  Challenge  to  University  Extencion 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

y    ottc  iN 

IN    IHK    -K.NAliL   Oi-    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  29    2  9f>>i 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  amoim  the 
matters  w  hich  w  ill  be  considered  by  the 
Education  Sut>committee  m  executive 
M'ssioii  111  markup  on  S  3098  will  be 
.unendmeiil.s  to  the  Higher  Education 
Art  of  lye.T,  title  I  of  which  pertains  to 
umver.sity  extension  and  community 
service  programs. 

Hecau.se  I  feel  the  comments  cont^iined 
III  a  paper  by  D  Mack  Easton,  head  of 
the  extension  .seivice  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  entitled,  ■'Todays  Challenge 
to  University  {-.xUnision,"  can  be  helpful 
to  Senators  m  coming  to  our  judgments 
on  the  bill  when  it  is  reixirted,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-ent  that  the  paper,  w  hich 
was  pre.sented  to  ilie  annual  extension 
conference  at  Purdue  University  last  Oc- 
tober 18,  be  printed  m  the  Extensions  of 
lieinarka. 

There  bemt:  no  obiection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ioDi\Y's  Chai.i.fnge  to  Univejisity  Extension 
1  By  D   Mack  Easton.  presented  to  the  annual 
extension    conference,    Purdue    University, 
October  18.  1967  i 

When  I  was  a  small  boy.  If  a  man  had  a 
bu.slness  trip  to  the  next  Uiwn  down  the  rail- 
road, he  generally  ti>ok  the  train.  In  the 
summer.  If  the  wind  was  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, he  fought  .'^moke,  soot  and  cinders  all 
'.he  way  But  If  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  next 
town  riot  down  the  railroad  track,  he  took 
k  t,or>e  And  he  r^de  in  a  top-buggy,  surrey, 
rubber  tired  runabout  or  cutter — depending 
on  season,  weather,  luid  number  of  fellow 
p.issengers  The  Model  T  Ford  which  shared 
space  In  our  cirrlage  shed  with  the  cutter, 
surrey  and  buggy  was  for  Sunday  pleasure 
trips  In  warm  weather  only.  If  you  had  to  get 
.some  place,  y 'U  used  a  horse. 

When  1  got  old  enough  for  week-end  and 
vacation  Jobs,  they  were  often  on  a  farm. 
I  cultlv  ited  Reed  s  '^'e'.low  Dent  c  irn  with  a 
one-row  cultivator  behind  a  team  that  knew 
a  li't  more  about  plowing  corn  than  I  did.  I 
tried  my  h.ind  at  shocking  oats,  and  watched 
with  envy  as  a  man  carefully  shaped  the 
sTaw  s'ack.  even  though  I  symp.ithlzed  with 
his  discomfort  from  the  chaff  Inevitably 
hlijv(rn  down  lUs  r.eck  by  the  ste.-un-drlven 
threshing  machine  and  Its  operator.  I  tried 
husking  corn,  with  a  hook  which  was  much 
better  'han  the  hickory  pin  my  grandfather 
had  used  But  I  threw  the  ear  against  the 
bang-board  i  f  a  Studebaker  waRon  v  hich 
wasn  t  much  different  from  my  grand- 
father's .^nd  in  winter  I  tcx)k  my  date  for  a 
bobsled  ride — maybe  in  the  same  wagon,  with 
runners  on  the  axles  In  place  of  wheels — and 
ate  an  oyster  stew  cooked  ou  a  ci^t-lron  range 
Sred  with  corn  c^bs  and  wood  from  th.e  grove. 
T'Xlay.  I  ciui  get  from  Denver  to  New  York 
City  m  less  time  than  It  took  to  go  from  my 
h^nne  town  ti->  th.e  next  town  with  a  horse, 
il  should  add,  however,  that  at  peak  traffic 
times  in  New  York  City  the  buses  are  slower 
than  the  IS'JO  horse  cirs  used  to  bo.i 

Today  there  isn't  a  thing  about  farming 
that  hasn't  changed-  the  buildings,  the 
equipment,     the    crop     rotation,    the    seed 


>trnln;-,  t.he  planting,  cultivating,  harvest- 
ing. slf>rir.g.  marketing — even  the  size  of  the 
Uirm  unit  itself  And  lod.iy  we  feed  our  pop- 
ulation— in  spite  of  the  [)opulatlon  explo- 
sion— and  we  export  suri)luses.  with  fewer 
larmers  than  we  had  when  my  grandfather 
left  his  farm  to  help  nght  the  Civil  War. 

You.  .ind  your  predece.ssors.  along  with 
the  men  with  the  experiment  statlon.s.  and 
the  faculties  of  our  Colleges  of  Agriculture. 
and  f.irm  equl[)nient  men.  deserve  most  of 
the  credit  lor  this  almost  unbelievable 
chanize  But  von  also  made  possible  cliaiiges 
you  did  no!  participate  in  Fir  you  made  our 
whole  population  growth  over  the  List  100 
years  .ivail.ible  for  other  occupations  than 
farming.  And  this  has  made  p.x-islble  a  so- 
ciety, and  a  world,  that  Is  comjjietelv  with- 
out precedent^-entlrely  ciiltcrent  froiii  any- 
thing history  has  ever  knowti — incompletely 
understood  and  Irautrht  with  problems 
which  must  be  coped  with  or  thev  will  cause 
our  downfall  Let  us  look  at  some  ol  the 
changes. 

Changes  i;i  Industrial  'echnoloKy  .ire  a 
very  important  part  of  what  tlie  noii-farmer 
accomplished.  I  tliink  liiterchanireable  parts 
start  with  the  Browning  rifle  The  assembly 
line  begins  with  the  .Mtxiel  T  ford.  Auto- 
ni.itlc  ;ind  ^emi.iutomatic  machinery  ap- 
peared .,•  different  times  in  different  indus- 
tries, and  enabled  output-per-man  to  in- 
crease tremendously  as  he  mastered  the  art 
of  controlling  more  than  one  niachine.  I 
don't  kiiow  where  automation  began,  but  tlie 
principle  is  simple  The  end  product,  not 
fhe  man,  controls  the  process  I  r..n  across 
it  first  In  the  automatic  volume  control  used 
in  radio — where,  in  one  lorm,  tlie  current  in 
an  audio-frequency  circuit  controls  the  r.ite 
ff  amplification  clear  back  in  a  radio-fre- 
quency circin;  before  the  hetenxiyne  occurs. 
Now  it's  u'Pd  in  textiles,  in  steel  manutac- 
turing.  in  teaching  machines  m  bankinii. 
In  manulacniring  o-iiillie  blocks.-  .ill  over 
the  place. 

Now  the  computer  h.is  hit  us — enabling  a 
problem  t  >  be  solved  m  seconds  which  cmld 
be  solved  by  the  old  methods  with  not  less 
than  100  years  of  work.  It  Is  belne  used  for 
information  retrieval,  for  all  kinds  of  data 
processing  including  payrolls  and  inventory 
control.  I  r.Tentlv  saw  a  demonstration  <,f 
equipment  Includini;  a  computer,  a  teletype- 
writer, etc..  to  wliich  a  high  school  student 
can  talk  by  typewriter  and  receive  almost 
a!l  the  counselUni;  that  a  high  school  coun- 
.'^ellor  could  eive  him.  Incidentally,  if  the  stu- 
dent misspells  a  word,  the  machine  still  un- 
derstands it. 

These  changes  in  technoloev  h.ive  been 
made  possible  by  the  knowledge  explosion. 
We  are  tcld  that  in  recent  years  k:i(Av:ed[;e 
Ins  been  doubling  at  lea,«t  everv  decade. 
This  means  that  more  new  knovvledse  was 
discovered  in  the  lf)50's  tliaii  m  all  the  pre- 
vious history  of  man,  and  that  twice  as  much 
now  knowledge  i.-  beiiiL'  di.'tcovered  in  the 
1360's  as  in  the  whole  historv  of  man  pre^■i- 
ous  to  1950  Why?  We  are  told  that  ninetv- 
flve  percent  of  all  the  scientists  who  have 
ever  lived  are  alive  today.  And  more  of  them 
.ire  devotint;  full-time  liSor  tn  research  and 
development  than  ever  before.  (You  see,  the 
groTvTng  of  food  doesn't  t.ike  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  people  as  It  used  to  take.) 

These  chanj^es  .ire  creating  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  neeo.s  of  the  labor  force.  Jobs 
for  unskilled  laborers  are  disapiJearinR.  J.-ibs 
requiring  seveiiteen  or  more  vcars  of  school- 
ing are  vacint.  Le.ss  tiian  two  years,  at  a  brief- 
ing .session  for  administrators  of  the  State 
Technical  h^ervlces  .^ct,  we  v. ere  told  that 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  the  number 
of  Job  vacancies  were  almost  equal.  But  the 
unemployed  had  obsolete  job  skills,  job  skills 
not  needed  by  the  economy  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  available,  or  no  Job  skills  at  all; 
while  the  v.icant  position.s  required  long  years 
of  schooling  and  prolessional  training. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  need  for  labor  ol  any  kind  is  also  be- 
ing affected 

The  revolution  in  fani.inir  made  men  av.ul- 
able  lor  other  activities  Ihc  ii;creased  use 
oi  these  men  in  research  .oul  dcvelupnieni, 
h;is  led  to  the  knowledire  explosion  .oid  to 
Tiie  tcchnoloB-ic.tl  .ulvances  which  liive  now 
j.roduced  the  cybernetic  revolution  —  the 
coaibinalion  oi  .iiitom.ition  .uid  computen- 
/.ttion  which  subsiiiute.s  control  ol  the  ma- 
chine by  tlie  muchme  itself  for  control  of 
the  machine  by  n.aii  'I  his  cybernetic  revolu- 
tion makes  po.ssiijic  more  ;uid  more  produc- 
tion with  lewer  and  lewer  men.  I  do  not  have 
current  information,  but  only  a  few  years  .ii^o 
in.oiy  ot  our  industries  h.id  produt  tlon  c.i- 
p  icily  v\.iy  beyond  the  produciion  r.ite-  not 
bt'cause  there  w.is  no  need  lor  tneir  lull  pro- 
duction, but  because  there  \v;i,s  no  bovlnt' 
power  to  match  the  need. 

Moreover,  the  non-l.omer  has  been  heavily 
involved  in  aiiotlier  i  hange  which  we  call 
orbanization,  .•\^.  the  proportion  o:  farmers 
lie  lines,  the  pupiilatiijn  ol  urban  areas  rises 
Often  the  population  o:  rural  areas  lalls. 
Most  counties  in  mv  -t.ite  lost  poi)ulation  be- 
tween li»50  iiiu!  hKlO,  w'lcn  the  state  was 
crowing  f.ust.  Much  i;.tcr  to.iii  the  national 
.iverace.  Hut  tin.-  i-^  no  simple  phenomenon. 
There  h.is  b"en  .i  nqnd  „ro\vth  <■!  cities. 
I'  -Mve  rise  to  aiiti' i|)atlon  of  ,in  urban 
I  ilture  Then  the  Ihitht  of  the  mldle-class 
!r:im  Cities  to  .<-uburbs  got  attention.  ,iiid 
iiow  one  hears  talk  of  a  developing  suburban 
c  ilture.  and  of  provving  urban  blight. 

With  this  cliant'e,  tlie  dis^iiiftion  between 
i'rlxiii  and  rtir.il  may  be  breaking  down 
Coii.sKler.  Ivir  Instance,  the  growth  of  farm- 
i:.tr  by  moonlighters  men  who.  for  the  most 
I'art  crew  up  en  larms.  love  l.irmlni.,,  hut 
now  h.ive  urban  emplovment  oul  t.ike  care 
o;  the  larm  (■!!  e\ennit;s  :i;ul  week-ends.  Or 
I'insider  the  crowlnir  employment  oi  farm 
Aives  in  cities  and  towns  It  has  been  sev- 
eral vears  since  I  was  told  that  one-fourth 
o!  the  farm  wives  in  lovv.i  were  employed  a' 
least  ))art  of  the  yiiir  ii'  cities  ;ind  towns 
Or  consider  the  erowih  (■;  what  we  call  In 
■  :ic  west  the  carpet-bag  farmer — ihe  !,;rm 
owner  who  does  not  live  on  tlie  larm  or  iii 
a  nearby  town,  but  perhaps  m  another  s'ate. 
.Old  may  show  up  only  at  planting  and  har- 
vesting time. 

Technical  chaiute  has  even  entered  tlie 
home,  where  it  is  clearly  related  to  chanties 
m  the  role  ol  tlsc  housewile  and  to  the  fact 
ihai  housewives  are  enterint:  the  labor  mar- 
'Lct  in  constantlv  increasnii:  numbers — and 
preparihK  to  do  so  as  their  children  grow  up 
111  such  numbers  that  some  universities  have 
developed  special  programs  l'  t  them. 

Or  look  at  one  dramatic  sian  ol  the  resulus 
of  urban  in-miBration.  population  explosion, 
and  cybernetic  rcvolution--the  crowing 
Hopelessness  of  the  one-fourth  of  our  nation 
'.-.•ho  constitute  the  poor,  with  tlie  resultant 
L'.ruwinct  alienation  of  these  people  Ircm  our 
Mjcletv.  and  the  svmptoms  ol  alienation  such 
as  rising  crime  rates  and  urban  riots. 

But  change  is  not  limited  to  tlie  national 
:  cene 

The  majoritv  o:  nations  m  tlie  Lrnted 
Nations  did  not  even  exist  when  the  Charier 
was  drafted. 

The  expectations  of  the  people  in  these 
nations  is  rising  with  almost  unbelievable 
r ipidity. 

And  they,  too.  seem  cauu'ht  in  some  of  tlie 
pathological  effects  of  t!ie  cybernetic  revc'lu- 
tion.  With  the  rising  industrialization  o:  the 
under-developed  nations,  uncmployinent  is 
also  rising 

But  I  believe  Margaret  Meade  was  right 
when  she  allirmed  that  the  greatest  change 
of  all  is  the  change  in  tlie  rate  of  change. 

Mendel  presented  his  paper  on  the  inheri- 
tance of  dominant  and  recessive  traits  in 
1865.  For  thirty  years,  no  one  paid  anv  atten- 
tion to  it.  though  eventually  it  played  its 
dramatic  part  in  applied  biology. 
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I  think  that  the  laser  Is  less  than  eight 
years  old  Yet  In  a  conference  scheduled  for 
December  Uth  In  southern  Calllornia,  its  ap- 
pltc.itlons  to  biology,  medicine,  dentistry, 
data  processing,  photography,  earth  sciences, 
materials  processing  and  holographv  are 
being  discussed  In  medicine,  its  use  iii  tlie 
photo-coagtilation  technique  ot  dealing  with 
torn  retinas  In  the  eye  is  already  several 
years  old,  us  Is  its  use  In  communications 

The  discovery  of  alloys  capable  ol  carrying 
powerlul  electrical  currents  under  tlie  super- 
conductivity conditions  of  temperatures  ap- 
proaching absolute  yrrn  i.s  a  still  later  dis- 
covery. There  is  a  real  po.ssibility  that  it  mav 
be  applied  to  the  design  ol  the  nev^'  atom 
smasher  to  be  built  in  Illinois,  as  a  way  o; 
r.diicing  Its  ojjerating  costs  Ii  i  ikes  hss 
p  iwer  to  keep  a  magnet  near  aosoluie  xr  ro 
in  temperature  than  it  does  t.i  ojierate  it  at 
normal  temjiera tores, 

'Die  lag  between  dlscoverv  and  tirhnicil 
.ippllcatlon  has  never  been  so  short  the  rate 
oi  change  h.is  never  been  so  fast.  ,ind  the 
cost  of  change  has  never  been  so  great  m 
terms  of  mental  illness,  crime,  suicide,  per- 
sonal ob.solescence.  and  social  l^athologles, 

.Some  of  the  problems  are  so  si  rlnus  as  to 
threaten  the  continued  i  xlstence  <•:  icir 
society 

For  instance,  the  growing  competition 
within  and  between  Industries  leads  to  cost 
cutting  llirough  automation  and  evberna- 
tion   This  leads  tn  disemplovmem 

Our  coal  industry  is  so  ellicient  that  we  c.iii 
deliver  Coal  in  tlermany  in  competition  with 
the  co.nl  In  the  Ruhr  valley.  Or  at  least  we 
could  just  a  lew  vears  ago  But  the  tech- 
nological developments  which  made  tliis  pos- 
sible resulted  In  a  drop  of  employment  m  the 
coal  industry  ol  oi)',    in  twelve  years. 

From  l;t47  to  1!»G0  the  output  per  man  In 
tlie  railroad  industry  rose  70';  but  emplov- 
ment dropped  almost  50'; 

From  l:i4]  and  11)G3.  emplovment  In  min- 
ing never  reached  tlie  level  of  1!)40.  1  d'in't 
h,ive  diUi  lor  years  since  H)63.  JCmplovrneiiT 
-tarted  to  decline  in  transportation,  public 
utilities  and  nianufacturing  in  l'.ib3. 

.Newly  ci-eated  Jobs  averaged  uoo,0(jo  p.-r 
vear  from  lli47  to  1057,  but  onlv  500.000  per 
year  from  i;(57  to  l!iG2.  Compare  that  with 
population  growth 

When  more  and  more  ijrotiintion  becomes 
possible  with  fewer  and  fewer  men.  the  po- 
tential increase  in  gro.ss  national  product  h,is 
been  divorced  from  the  size  ol  the  labor  force, 
"I'et  consuming  power  is  still  primarily  a  mat- 
ter of  e.irned  Incomes,  And  in  I'tGO  we  hid 
l.HOO.OOO  individuals  -about  1  (J  of  all  single 
jjersons— receiving  Irss  than  $1,000  per  vear. 
;ind  7:3-:  of  our  families  recen'ing  less  than 
>2.000  per  year,  from  all  sources  combined  No 
wonder  some  economists  have  begun  to  talk 
about  the  need  for  a  guaranteed  income  as  a 
device  to  support  effective  demand! 

Some  observers  of  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  reached  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  on  tlie  whole  we  are  the  most 
allluent,  with  the  greatest  productive  c:ipac- 
itv,  but  al-so  with  the  largest  proportion  of 
o'lr  people  li'.'ing  In  poverty.  And  tlie  e.'lect  of 
the  cybernetic  revolution,  under  cirrent  con- 
ditlons.  is  Uj  increa.se  that  proportion  v.  ho  are 
condemned  to  poverty. 

Most  of  the  poor  are  white.  But  tiic  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  who  are  poor,  and  tlse  propor- 
tion of  Hi.spanlcs  who  are  poor,  is  so  great 
that  alienation  is  a  dramatic  phenomenon 
.•onong  Negroes  and  seems  now  to  be  begin- 
iiing  among  Hlspanics.  In  my  state,  the 
Hispanics  are  worse  off  than  the  Negroes. 

Currently,  the  effects  of  many  c^I  these 
changes  are  n. asked  by  the  demands  ol  the 
war  in  V'iet  Nam.  Ask  yourselves  what  the 
effect  would  be  if  the  w.ar  suddenly  stopped, 
the  forces  In  south-east  Asia  were  demobi- 
lized, ;ind  the  dem.and  f(,r  war  materials 
stopped. 
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Time  allow?  only  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
total  picture  It  must  be  clear,  however  that 
we  live  in  r  society  with  the  fastest  rate  of 
chdHKe  ever  known,  with  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  uboUsh  poverty  untl  raUe  till 
men  m  higher  standards  of  human  dignity. 
but  with  some  instlttitlons  based  on  past 
thlnklti«  Ircm  tacts  not  true  today,  and 
hence  la  a  situation  both  promising  and 
IhreatenlnK 

What  ha.s  this  to  do  with  us? 
Lets  look  .it  the  concept  of  university 
extension  When  Ijbor  leaders  approached 
Cambrld»<e  University  with  a  request  for  e.x- 
tenslon  services  In  the  1870  8.  the  most  Im- 
portant decision  made  at  Cambridge  was 
that  It  should  not  limit  Itself  to  the  role  of 
educating  yoi:th,  but  should  be  an  institu- 
tion for  the  acquisition  and  dissemination 
of  higher  learning  The  result  was  a  program 
to  make  higher  education  available  to  per- 
sons who  could  not  be  regular  students. 
Within  a  very  short  time.  Oxford  and  London 
adopted  the  Idea,  and  a  little  later  It  was 
imported  Into  the  United  States. 

The  Americanization  I'f  the  idea,  however, 
occurred  in  this  century  Kssen\laUy  it  was 
an  expansion  of  the  concept  to  include  in- 
formational, teaching,  consultative  and  re- 
search services 

The  clientele  was  originally  composed  of 
individuals  Oradually.  however,  services 
were  extended  to  municipalities,  state  gov- 
ernments. bi;slness  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions, .md  voluntary  associations  Most  re- 
lentlv.  services  have  been  experimented  with 
which  are  designed  for  communities  as  such, 
in  both  ihplr  governments:  and  non-govern- 
mental  asptcts 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  split  university  ex- 
tension .nto  two  parts,  one  designed  for  the 
rarmer  .uid  iils  funiily  .iiid  one  :  jr  every- 
thing else  Financially,  the  Smith-Lever  side 
was  lavored.  and  It  became  possible  to  some 
extent  to  uisume  responsibility  for  dlscover- 
iUi  what  knowledge  was  needed  by  rural  fam- 
liles  and  tor  inventing  ways  to  deliver  It.  On 
the  General  Extension  side,  however.  It  has 
typically  been  a  problem  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  obvious  demands,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  hidden  oeeds  has  lagged  Today, 
this  IS  not  adequate.  Today  it  is  dangerous. 
Today,  larsioly  .  s  a  result  of  federal  Inter- 
vention, universities  are  being  asked  to  dis- 
cover the  needs  and  invent  ways  to  meet 
them. 

Pcir  the  irreate^t  cfialleiige  vvnich  taces  us 
today  13  how  to  tet  knowiouge  troni  where  it 
exists  to  where  it  li  needed  fast  enough 

That  Is  .1  challenge  we  have  never  met.  and 
eeidom  tried  to  meet  except  m  .igricuUure 
and  not  too  we'.,  t.'iere  H  we  had  met  it.  >ay 
i^egitming  m  the  1930s  or  even  the  1940s, 
tnere  would  have  been  no  urbni.  riots  Half 
the  ment.iUy  ret.irded  i  hildren  born  m  t'le 
last  lew  years  would  not  be  mentally  re- 
tarded The  preventive  measures  were  known, 
but  not  known  by  the  right  doctors.  We 
would  be  well  on  Jut  way  to  wiping  out  un- 
employment. lUlterHcy.  and  some  more  forms 
ol  illnes.s  Even  t^  international  scene  would 
look  better  We  wotild  be  dotng  more  in  the 
way  of  foreign  aid.  asid  the  loreien  aid  would 
be  doing  more  lor  our  internal  prospernv. 
.iiid  giving  us  time  to  think  our  way  thrpugh 
the  problems  of  adaptation  to  an  economy  of 
abundance 

Let  me  illustrate  with  .wme  of  the  needs 
which  challenge  u»  to  get  knowledge  from 
where  it  exists  to  where  it  is  needed  as  f.ist 
.IS  possible 

One  IS  really  r.urly  simple,  but  of  great 
magtiitude  We  must  .tdapt  the  l.ibor  iorcc  to 
current  needs  The  unskilled  must  become  .Tt 
lea.st  semi-skilled  The  siemi-skined  must  r>e- 
come  skilled  The  skilled  must  be  profeseion- 
aiized  .\nd  the  profes-sionals  must  be  given 
assi  tance  to  .ivoid  obsolescence  It  is  aid 
that  the  half-lile  of  an  engineering  educnuon 
IS  ten  years.  Half  of  what  the  graduating  en- 
gineer i;i  last  June  knows  will  be  obsolete  by 
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1377,  Half  of  what  lie  ■Atll  need  to  Know  in 
1977  cant  be  uiignt  yet  because  It  hasn't 
been  discovered  The  same  kind  of  problem 
exists  in  all  professions,  Including  ours  Per- 
haps no  single  event  has  so  seriously  made 
nie  aware  of  my  own  olieolesceiice  as  a  brief- 
ing session  at  the  headquarters  of  System  De- 
velopment Corporation  recently,  where  I 
learned  imong  other  things  of  a  program  for 
raising  the  level  of  biology  teaching  In  the 
element.iry  grades  someplace  in  New  York 
The  program  of  tftichliig  the  public-school 
biology  teacher*  is  hai!dled  by  a  medium  con- 
sisting of  computers  audio  t,ipes.  videj  tapes 
and  res!K>nse-correcting  circnius  which  make.s 
It  p.isslble  for  a  teacher  to  gel  his  lesson  as 
.in  individual  at  .iny  ume  during  the  day 
convenient  to  hini  I  did  not  know  that  this 
group  of  components  had  ever  been  put  to- 
gether , 

It  has  been  estimated  by  someone  at  ^I  IT 
that  a  young  man  entering  the  labor  force 
uxlay  vrtll  need  to  learn  six  different  ways  of 
earning  a  living  If  he  Is  to  be  employed  l»i  age 
65  This  is  one  measure  of  the  rapidity  «'lth 
which  old  )»bs  are  disappearing  and  new  Jot)s 
emerfjing  It  is  analogous  to  the  problem  in 
such  professions  .is  engineering,  where  a  man 
becomes  ob.-.olete  :n  ton  >e:irs  if  lie  does  not 
hnd  some  way  I )  keep  learning,  as  the  laborer 
becomes  obsolete  11  he  does  not  Iparn  new  Job 
skills 

Of  course  the  university  cannot  carry  the 
whole  burden  nf  upgrading  the  labor  force 
Much  must  be  done  by  technical  schools 
and  even  teachers  of  adult  basic  education, 
.Much  must  be  done,  and  Is  being  clone,  by 
industrial  corporations  A  few  years  ago.  when 
we  h.id  400  Martin  emplovees  in  our  courses, 
thov  had  1.200  In  their  <wn  programs  But 
the  university  must  train  the  start  for  most 
of  the  other  schools  .md  for  most  of  the 
teaching  and  training  positions  in  corpora- 
tions .\nd  It  must  play  (he  major  role  m 
post-gradviate  professional  education  Al- 
most all  of  the  studying  must  be  done  un- 
der extension  conditions,  since  most  of  the 
petjple  needing  cur  educational  services  are 
.ilreadv  playing  an  adult  role  m  society. 

A  seccmd  need  which  challenges  us  Is  the 
need  to  integrate  the  culturally  and  eco- 
nomically ileprlved  with  the  rest  of  our  so- 
cietv  To  fall  may  produce  a  break-ilown 
in  our  civilization. 

But  this  Is  no  simple  problem 
The  current  attack  on  illiteracy  and  the 
attempt  to  give  such  people  marketable  job 
skills  is  good  One  challenge  to  the  universi- 
ties Is  to  produce  the  teachers  who  can  teach 
reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic— and 
other  subjects-  to  adults  belonging  to  a  wide 
variety  ci  cultures  und  sub-cultures — various 
Indian  cultures,  at  least  two  Hispanic  groujjs, 
northern  .md  southern  Negroes  und  whites 
Another  challenge  to  the  universities  Is  to 
produce  the  vocational  teachers  A  third  Us 
to  do  the  research  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  the  right  vocational  skills  are  taught. 
And  a  lourth  Is  to  see  that  the  necessary 
public  understanding  is  created  so  that  the 
education  of  these  people  can  go  on  at  a 
sulhclently  rapid  pace. 

Yet  these  steps  are  ameliorative,  not  thera- 
peutic They  are  aspirin  for  our  headache, 
not  antibiotics  for  the  cause 

If  you  are  going  to  cure  the  problem,  you 
must  begin  with  the  child.  The  mental  devel- 
Lipmenl  of  the  child  In  the  culturally  deprived 
home  starts  to  lag  behind  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  children  in  homes  like  yours  at 
eighteen  months.  Some  students  have  de- 
cided that  If  adequate  opportunity  to  devel- 
op Is  not  available  by  the  time  the  child  is 
three,  the  possibility  of  his  ever  being  able 
to  do  the  kind  ol  school  work  he  cjught  to 
do  is  gone  torever  Yet  It  was  proved  in  Colo- 
rado thirty  years  ago  that  if  you  take  the 
child  from  a  poverty  stricken  Hispanic  fam- 
ily when  it  Is  three,  and  give  him  adequate 
opportunity  to  learn,  with  perhaps  some  mod- 
ification   ff    his    program    in    the    first    and 
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second  grades,  he  will  go  as  fur  In  the  public 
schools  and  achieve  as  well  as  chtklrt  n  !rom 
lamlUcs  like  yours  I  don't  think  it  has  ever 
been  tried  with  Negroes,  but  there  Is  plenty 
of  rea.son  tor  uptlmlsm  about  its  success 
with  Negroes  und  other  culturally  deprived 
persons 

We  won't  have  equal  opportunity  tor  edu- 
cation until  we  get  children  equally  ready 
for  the  school  But  effective  pre-school  edu- 
cation IS  probably  not  possible  unless  you 
give  attention  to  the  parents— or  at  least, 
the  mother 

So  the  challenge  U)  the  university  Is  to 
produce  pre-school  teachers  who  can  be 
effective  with  children  of  all  kinds— Sioux 
Indiaixs.  Mexican  and  Puerto  Hican  .Ameri- 
cans, the  Anglo-whites  In  the  culture  of  pov- 
erty— all  of  them.  And  to  produce  teachers 
who  can  teach  parents  that  there  i.  a  chance 
for  their  children,  if  they  get  an  education 
And  then  teach  them  to  want  to  know  and 
to  learn,  what  they  need  to  know  about 
nutrition,  and  child  development,  and  fami- 
ly life,  in  order  to  improve  their  children's 
chances  And  develop  the  public  understand- 
ing that  Is  needed  it  the  process  Is  to  i;o  on 
When  some  children  enter  school  with  a 
vocabulary  of  sixty  words — half  of  which 
may  be  profane  or  obscene — .md  the  schojl 
program  is  built  for  children  with  an  aver- 
age vocabulary  of  500  w(jrds,  all  that  the 
culturally  deprived  child  can  be  expected 
to  learn  Is  to  be  a  failure,  and  equalltv  of 
educational  opportunity  Is  a  myth  The 
knowledge  necessary  to  avoid  this  tr.igedy 
exlst.s — we  must  get  It  to  where  It  is  needed 
The  last  illustration  I  want  to  lise  ttrows 
out  of  the  community  development  proce.ss 
Your  experience  with  RAD  and  Project  7  has 
probably  given  you  some  experience  with 
what  I  am  ttlklng  about. 

The  educational  problem  is  how  to  teach 
the  right  people  how  to  identify  comniunltv 
problems,  to  teach  them  to  define,  under- 
stand and  analyze  them,  to  teach  them  how- 
to  IniUd  plans  to  deal  with  them,  io  wnch 
t'.iem  how  to  build  action  structures  c.ipable 
of  carrying  out  the  plans,  to  teach  them  how 
to  construct  evaluative  techniques  and  feed- 
back processes  which  will  enable  'he  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  and  managed  with 
maximum  effectiveness  and  niinlinum  unde- 
sirable side  effects.  To  do  this  eUectlvply, 
even  at  the  level  of  the  local  coramunltv. 
potentially  Involves  tapping  every  available 
field  i<f  knowedge  and.  it  feed-back  to  the 
Instltutloti  is  effective,  influencing  the  direc- 
tion of  research  processes  as  well. 

Let  me  give  Just  one  illustration  of  such 
a  challenging  community  problem. 

A  few  years  ago  I  road  a  report  Indicating 
that  the  people  with  Spanish  ii-imes  consti- 
tuted fifteen  percent  of  Denver's  population, 
but  accounted  for  eighty-five  percent  of  the 
Juvenile  delinquency 

If  Denver  is  to  deal  adequatelv  with  this 
problem.  Us  leaders  must  learn  to  under- 
stand It,  must  understand  the  danger  to 
•  society  nnd  to  themselves  that  it  represents, 
and  must  develop  a  program  with  at  l<ast 
these  components,  maybe  more: 

1  Family  life,  child  development,  nutri- 
tion, health  and  motivational  education  for 
the  parents 

2  Training  teachers  competent  for  an 
effective  three-year  or  four-year  pre-school 
educational  program. 

'3.  Giving  supplementary  education  to  all 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  be  effective  with 
svich  children. 

4  Giving  supplementary  education  to  the 
police,  the  welfare  worker,  the  recreation  staff 
and  the  clergy  lat  least)  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

5.  Making  appropriate  currlciUa  available 
in  the  schools 

6  Developing  the  public  underst.uiding 
necessary  to  get  community,  governmental 
and  philanthropic  support  for  the  program 
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7  Pnuidme  the  (Miitlnuing  evaluative 
fetKl-bark  iiecp.s.'~arv  to  improve  the  program's 
elTectlvenefis  and  to  nuinai;e  it  correctlv, 

.\\\  the  knc'Wledjie  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  erfectlvely  exists.  But  1>  your  Institution 
orLtanized  to  ciinduct  tlie  kind  of  compre- 
hensive, cDordlnUed  program  of  higher  adult 
education  which  is  the  critical  f.ictor  in  the 
whole  p.'iK-e.s-s?  Mine  i.snt ' 

This  procp.ss  must  imw  be  extended  beyond 
the  local  coniniunltv  The  problem.s  of  the 
larger  community  -  even  to  the  nation  and 
beyond  —  are  such  that  we  must  learn  to  deal 
with  them  r.itlonally.  nr  the  penalties  will  be 
terrible 

If  we  and  our  lu.--tmituins  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  finding  where  what  knowl- 
edge is  needed  .inrt  inventme  ways  of  get- 
ting that  knowledge  Irmii  where  it  exists  to 
wliere  it  is  needed,  our  institutions  them- 
selves mii.st  make  m.iny  adaptations  —  in 
organization  staffing,  procedures,  fiscal  pol- 
icies and  general  outlook.  If  we  and  our  In- 
stitutions do  not  accept  this  responsibility, 
either  ct  two  results  may  occur:  the  uni- 
versity may  be  displaced  by  a  new  type  of 
institution  which  will  tlo  the  Job.  and  the 
university  will  cease  to  be  the  apex  of  our 
educational  .system,  or  things  will  go  from 
b.id  to  worse  until  the  promise  ol  our  present 
knowledite  c.in   never  be  rcali7ed 

And  11  we  ;ire  to  he  etfcctlve  in  helping  to 
meet  the  current  challenge,  we  must  quickly 
Invent  wavs  to  prevent  our  own  obsolescence. 
I  Incidentallv.  if  anything  1  have  said  today 
IS  new  to  you  you  were  at  least  to  that  ex- 
tent '  bsolescent,  i 

I  think  two  things  inttst  be  invented  if 
university  extension  i.=  to  be  of  maximum 
value  111  preserving  nnd  developing  our  so- 
cietv  i!  i'  is  to  succeed  in  cettlr.g  knowlcd-je 
from  where  it  exists  to  wliere  it  i.s  needed 
fast  enough. 

One  is  a  method  or  mechanism  and  policy 
which  will  enable  us  to  keep  up  with  this 
chancing  world  .'.round  us  Our  proerams 
must  be  ha.sed  on  t!ie  world  as  it  is  now.  I'Ud 
as  it  Is  becoming,  not  on  the  world  that  used 
to  exist,  or  the  world  that  we  think  exists. 
We  must  not  waste  our  resources  on  pro- 
^•rams  \o  help  people  deal  with  problems  of 
the  past,  or  to  u'lvc  'hem  .skills  for  whicli 
the  demand  is  disappearing.  We  will  never 
have  enough  resources  at  our  command  to  he 
able  to  atTord  to  waste  them 

.■'ind  the  s|.c(inci  invention  we  need  is  a 
method  :incl  ,i  pTlicy  tor  keeping  up  with 
the  technical  revolution  pnmg  (^n  in  teach- 
ing, learning,  and  tlie  handline  of  ;nform:i- 
tion  .aid  knowledge  Only  by  knowing  the 
field  and  making  vvi.=e  decisions  can  our  pro- 
^•rams  achieve  maximum   effectiveness. 

There  is  a  half-century  old  story  about  a 
rural  preacher  who  v. as  unusually  effective 
with  his  sermons.  When  a:,ked  the  secret  ft 
his  success,  his  reply  was.  Well,  first  I  tells 
"em  what  I'm  going  to  tell  'em  Then  I  tells 
it  to  'em.  Then  I  tells  'em  what  I's  told  "em." 

I  didn't  give  vou  a  very  cood  nrrview  ■  ::iv 
a  stateme'it  of  mv  subject,  i-^o  pl^a^e  f'riiivc 
me  If  I  take  time  to  "tell  you  wh.it  I'.=  t  ild 
vou  " 

Vou  and  your  colleague.s  liave  done  vour 
original  jub  so  well  that  a  lanner  pr:xiujcs 
more  food  than  ever  before  m  history— so 
much  more  that  all  our  p.jimlation  growth 
in  the  last  hundred  years  is  available  for 
:ion-farming  occ-upatiotis.  Tl.e  tion-farniers 
hive  produced  .i  knowledge  explosion  have 
reduced  the  l;w  between  the  discoverv  of 
knowledge  and  Us  use  m  ;e"hnologv.  and 
have  introduced  the  cybernetic  revolution 
This  revolu'ion  involves  technologies  in 
which  machines  are  controlled  by  machines. 
which  divorces  growth  In  the  potential  gross 
national  prcxiuct  from  irowth  ff  the  l?bor 
force  :'nd  leads  to  filremployment.  thereby 
breaking  the  connectioi;  which  used  to  exist 
between  growth  i;t  producti\-ity  and  growth 
in  lOTisuiner  demand,  Ii  also  completely 
changes   the   patterns   of   competence   which 
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we  need  in  our  labor  1  ine.  .iiic!  ^'ives  r:.~c 
to  a  rate  of  technological,  economic,  social 
md  cultural  chances  never  before  s.^en  in 
ihe  world,  and  seeming  still  rising  Uoth  llie 
nature  and  llie  rite  of  change  are  pivinir  rise 
to  new  [jrohlems  and  I'.zgr.w.iting  old  oties. 
I  gave  you  a  few  e\amp!cK  Some  will  threat- 
en the  contlnueci  existence  of  our  society  If 
we  do  not  deal  with  them  etfectively  l.i.st 
enough. 

The  critic, il  iact-or  ;ii  tiealir.g  with  our 
IJroblems  ellectively  and  last  (  n.^imh  1^  the 
l)roblem  of  getting  knowltntge  from  where  it 
exists  to  where  it  is  netnled  fa-,t  enough  In 
this  process,  the  universities  mui^t  jilay  the 
key  role,  in  the  form  oi  university  extension 
University  extension  must  a.ssume  the  obli- 
iratlon  ol  discovering  wh,u  knowledge  i.s 
nei-ded  where,  and  i  :  iir.cniliig  ways  t.i  lueet 
the  netHl  fur  knowledi'c  wlicrever  it  exist.--  I 
have  indicated  Just  a  few  of  the  nee<is 

To  do  this  the  universities  themselves 
must  re-think  their  mission,  and  9o  detlicate 
themselves  to  the  task  that  they  adapt  them- 
selves to  it  in  terms  ol  CJiitlook.  organization, 
policy  and  staffing.  Currently  they  .-irc.  in 
varying  degrees,  obsolescent. 

But  so  are  we.  as  individuals,  ni  \,iry!ng 
degrees  obsolescent.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
adequate  provision  for  our  (wn  continuing 
education.  Hence  t.he  need  to  invent  ways  to 
keep  our  knowledge  of  changes  and  trends  in 
tlie  world  we  live  in  up-to-date  And  hence 
the  need  to  invent  wiiys  t<i  c  uii  command  ol 
the  new  and  developing  ."chnologies  l)y 
which  people  can  be  g:ven  ajjpiopriate  learn- 
ing experiences  and  c:in  srcxire  to."  informa- 
tion  and   the   comprehension    tlioy   need. 

This.  then,  is  today's  challenge  to  iinlver- 
s;ty  extension:  how  to  get  knowledge  from 
where  it  exists  to  the  people  who  need  it.  ni- 
cludin;^  extension  workers  themselves,  and 
how  to  do  it  fast  enouL'li. 

Of  course.  If  a  full-scale  nuclear  w.ir 
breaks  out.  all  these  problems  may  disappear. 
For  the  first  time,  man  has  the  power  to  an- 
nihilate mankind  II  he  does  so,  there  will  be 
v.'i  men  to  have  problems.  And  the  rea.son  will 
ije  that  we  did  not  get  enough  ol  tiie  right 
knowledtje  to  tlie  rigiit  people  s.>on  enough. 
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Courageous  Educator 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  PEPREtENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  l'J68 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  ."^-peaker.  the 
most  recent  canipu.<:  .struck  by  .studci't 
anarchy  was  Columbia  University,  one 
of  our  Nation's  out.standiim  educiUior.al 
institutions. 

This  latest  outbreak  of  radical  Icliist 
student  activities  was  the  .subject  nt  a 
very  succinct  rditonai  m  ihc  .April  2,5 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  editorial  follows: 

COUKAGEOU-S  EufCATOR 

There  were  student  sit-ins.  lock-iii.s.  and 
administration  buik!in"r  f)Ccupations  over- 
night in  three  eastern  universities.  Those  at 
Boston  umvers'ty  a';d  at  Trinitv  college. 
Hartford.  Conti,  were  to  enforce  ciemancis 
for  more  scholar.ship  funds  for  .\eero  .'in- 
dents. The  president  of  7Yinity  bought  o'f 
the  demonstrators  by  promising  s.15,000  to 
match  ;■.  student  senate  contribution  ri.e 
president  of  Boi^ton  university  was  trying  to 
negotiate  an  e:;d  to  the  occupation  of  the 
administration  building. 

.^t  Columbia  university  an  unrulv  crowd 
ransacked  the  offices  ';  President  Grayson 
Kirk  and  barricaded  Dean  Henry  S.  Coleman 
in  his  office  after  h.e  cnrtlv  in.'crtn'd  the  mob. 


■T  have  no  control  over  the  demands  Vou  are 
making,  but  I  have  no  intention  f)l  meeting 
,iny  demands  under  a  situation  such,  a,-  this." 
Dr.  Coleman  tlescrves  credit  for  rifiL^int'  to 
knuckle  under  to  knucklehc.ids 

The  Columbia  trac^us  w.is  organiiLcd  by  the 
f,ir  left  .Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
who  were  joined  by  outlde  Negro  groups, 
[irot.estlng  plans  for  a  gymnasium  m  Morn- 
ingside  park  on  the  contention  it  would  be 
"r.uisf  :ind  deprive  Negroes  oi  recreation 
areas. 

We  have  said  olten  enough  that  universi- 
ties are  only  buying  themselves  nujrc  trouble 
wlien  they  parley  vvtth  thssideiit  student 
groups,  olten  motivatetl  by  the  most  frivo- 
lous pretexts  II  students  can't  behave  they 
sliould  be  tossed  out  ol  .schools  on  their  e,irs. 
and  outsiders  with  uo  business  on  cannpus 
should  be  excluded  by  city  and  university 
police,  using  sutticicnt  means  to  see  tliat  they 
st,iy  out.  Dean  Coleman  tixik  a  s(-nsible  and 
dignified  course  in  refusing  t<j  treat  for  peace. 
His  administration  .-hould  .Mipport  ium  all 
the  w.iv. 


Utah's    Geneva    Steel    Works    Meets    the 
Challenge  of  Foreign  Competition 


HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

OF     I'T.VH 

I.M  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  VNITED  .'-TATES 

Mondau.  .A-pril  29.  19r,g 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  Pre.sjdent.  with  the 
inci'casinK  competitioi;  Iroin  loi'eign  ex- 
porters of  steel,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
.'-ome  local  companies  are  meeting  the 
cliallenge  with  increa.sed  efliciency  and 
output,  thus  helping  to  bolster  the  U.S. 
l:)alancc-of-ijavinents  ijosition. 

One  such  firm.  Geneva  Steel  Wortcs  m 
Provo.  Utah,  has  to  compete  with  lorcii-'u 
steel  shipped  into  west  coast,  markets 
.some  700  miles  away  from  the  Ulaii  ba.sc. 

RavfTiond  W.  .Sundqui.'-t.  onierpnsin? 
general  superintendent  ol  the  Geneva 
Works,  explained  in  the  March  U.S.  Steel 
News  how  his  firm  is  meetmc  the  chal- 
lenge, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
short  question-and-answer  type  article 
be  inclucird  in  Vr.v  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  beinc  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
'.vas  ordered  to  be  primed  i:i  the  Ri::LnF.D. 
as  follows: 

Question.  What  competitive  challenges  urv 
:he     people    .nt     your     particular     plant     up 

against? 

Answer,  Everv  employee  'lerc  kt'ows  the 
:in.swer  to  that  question.  The  c  impetitlve 
.hallenge  to  Geneva  is  the  kind  that  sepa- 
rates men  from  boys  in  a  hurry,  and  not 
mahv  here  fall  into  tlie  U.ttcr  C-itegt>rv 

For  example,  lorelpn  producers  last  vear 
.'^lipped  almost  two  million  tons  of  fee!-mi!! 
I-rociucls  into  West  Coast  ports.  That  c.mie 
right  in  the  heart  of  markets  that  Geneva 
nnisi  serve  with  7.5  per  cent  rr  mere  of  fiur 
annual  production. 

Equally  serions  are  the  moves  being  made 
Ijy  domestic  competitors  to  modernize  cr  add 
■.o  their  existing  f;ici!ltles  hxiated  within 
■iiese  markets 

Add  to  these  problems  Genevas  geo- 
'-■raplilc  handicap  iti  r.il!  distfince  to  the  West 
Coast  (700  to  1.000  milcsi,  and  y-^u'll  know 
why  we  are  called  "Tl-ie  Errors  Zero  Bteel- 
making  Team," 

We  have  to  do  U  right  the  first  t:n-.e. 
There's  no  margin  for  mistake.^. 

Question  What  is  ycur  plan:  doing  nbiut 
"he  pro'ilem',' 
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Answer  Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  the 
plant  Isn't  doing  .tnythlng  The  people  at 
Cleneva.  Including  me,  ire  dolni?  a  great  deal 

On  each  of  these  fronts,  our  efforts  line 
up  wl'.h  the  economic  tact  if  life  th.it  the 
Corporation  objective,  ■to  make  -lad  »ell 
quality  prinlucts  competitively."  and  profita- 
bly, ccmmua  management  and  hourly  em- 
ployees .It  Geneva  to  c-  impete  .is  one  tiom 
.is;alnst  everyone  else  who  makes  and  sells 
the  Slime  produils 

Th.it  ineins  v.e  stand  .n  ..ur  own  feet.  It 
.ilso  means  ihiil  every  employee,  who  car- 
ries .1  necessary  role  In  making  steel  :it  the 
lowest  cost,  highest  quality,  and  best  serv- 
ice to  lur  oust  )mers  ilso  shares  tlie  duty 
for  »uperl'  >r  performance  t  >  win 

Question  What  are  some  of  the  things  em- 
jilfcvee^*  can  do  to  help' 

.Answer  That's  what  Errors  Zero  la  nil 
about — -a  plmned  way  to  achieve  top  indlvld- 
u.il  and  team  performance  But  Us  more 
than  Just  a  program  It  takes  personal  ac- 
ceptance of  competitive   responsibility. 

The  eoal  ot  our  program  ol  Krrors  Zero  i.^ 
"to  in,<iure  a  priisp«Toiis  >teel  operation  in 
I't  ih  by    making    steel    ,it    rhe    lo»ipst 

po.sstble  cost  that  places  first  m  quality  ;^nd 
^er^•lce  with  our  cu.stomers"  This  recognizes 
that  the  question  of  .survival  is  inherent  m 
the  wi<rd  competition.  , 

The  tieneva.  motto.  "pe»iple  make  the  41f- 
lerence,'  saji. lh.it  men.  not  machines.  f>os- 
sess  the  qualities  for  .\urvlval — courage,  abil- 
ity 'o  innovite  self-discipllne,  imagination, 
personal  responsibility,  the  will  for  service  to 
others  The  herlt  ii<e  of  ireneva  employee^  Is 
based  on  these  IdraU  I 

They  .idd  up  to  pride  ^ad  that's  the  tUf- 
fprence  that  we  moan 

So.  the  way  tor  every  employee  to  help  Is 
to  face  up  to  Tie  rhaUenge.  renew  !:i.s  toni- 
mltment   to  Errors  Zero     and   help  prove  it 

Question  What  are  some  of  the  results  so 
f.ir'' 

.Answer  To  do  justice  to  Geneva  em- 
ployees would  'ake  much  rtiore  space  But 
I'll  say  this — progress  so  far  amounts  to  sqltd 
evidence  that  ioc>peratlve  action  to  win  can 
make  the  clllTerence  for  Geneva 

Tlie  Utah  steelmaking  team  scored  a  key 
i;aln  last  June,  when  it  was  .uinounced  that 
we  were  expand!  ig  oiir  product  line  by  add- 
ing facilities  tor  rolling  wide-tlange  t>eains. 
This  shows  that  others  in  i-iir  Corporation 
know  that  peop  e.  who  get  the  most  from 
tools,  make  the  r.ilTereace  In  profitable  com- 
petition, despite   "conomlc  disadvantages. 

That  conhdeiicf  i»  iinport.int  tiecuuse  we 
have  other  plans  m  the  works  for  keeping 
Geneva's  future  in  'he  ball  park. 

Whether  or  not  these  iucceeed  will  largely 
depend  on  future  improvements  by  "he  <ie- 
neva  team  in  cost    i|ualtty,  and  service 

In  short,  we're  off  to  a  ,;ood  start  But  It's 
inly  .1  start 


The  Lesson  ot  Foreign  ,A.id 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

IN   I-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Mondau.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  ainio.st  in- 
viinabl.v  m  cli.scussions  of  what  can  be 
dofie  to  aid  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
m  the  United  States,  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  we  should  cut  back  or  elimi- 
nate ofUlrely  our  foreign  aid  programs 
and  apply  the  money  and  similar  pro- 
^Arams  to  our  own  citlzeivs  who  may  be 
in  need  of  help.  Only  yesterday  such  a 
suggestion  was  offered  by  Rev.  Ralph 
.\bernathy,   of    the   Southern   Christian 
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U  ad.'!  ^iiij)  Conference,  in  .spt'aklng  to  a 
moup  in  Ciiicago 

An  fditonal  from  the  April  24.  1968. 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  points 
out  the  tilaring  weakne.sses  in  .such  an 
argument  and  I  include  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Tub  LtssoN  or  Foreign   Aid 
(By  C  L.  Doncey) 

While  spending  some  time  In  Washington. 
DC.  itgain  I  have  agiun  been  struck  by  the 
changed  tiocirine  in  regard  to  "foreign  uir" 
and  the  lessons  which  we  seem  to  have 
learned  from  so  many  .uul  such  coetly  past 
failures 

There  seems  to  be  no  real  difference  of 
opinion,  .inymore.  about  where  we  failed, 
what  we  did  wrong,  and  what  the  basic  ap- 
proach must  be  for  "developing  societies  " 

And,  once  again  I  wonder  why  these  same 
lessons  are  not  studied  .ind  applied  to  "aid  " 
projects  at  home  Mii-st  we  make  those  same 
mistakes  over  again,  where  it  hurts  even 
worse,  domestically'' 

For  during  the  Kennedy  .idminlstratlon.  the 
very  "liberals  "  who  had  cheered  loudest  tor 
"foreign  aid."  and  the  Kennedy  .idminlstra- 
tors  confessed  t!i.it  .ipplying  the  Miu-shall 
Plan"  technique  m  undeveloped  non-modern 
societies  was  a  at.iggering  f.ulure  and  n  hope- 
less approach 

rhey  said  these  grants  of  cash  worked 
-pectacularly  in  Germany.  Great  Bnt;un. 
J.ipan,  and  such  pi. ices,  lor  they  were  put  to 
\ery  effective  use  in  .such  places  by  a  highly 
skilled,  educated,  .iiid  intact  society  in  each 
cise  ;is  an  antidote  to  heavy  physical  ma- 
terial damage. 

The  .social  structures  .iiid  the  f.ilents  al- 
ready existed,  and  they  used  tlirect  aid  lery 
"Hectively  to  rebuild. 

The  same  technique  when  extended  to  other 
areas  of  the  world  tailed  inicerablv  and  bonie- 
times  visibly  did  more  harm  than  ttood.  oe- 
cause  ihe  human  resources  "  did  not  exist 
in  the  some  ettecllve  proportions 

^Such   methods  do   not   work  when   we  are 
building  from  scratch  ' 

ThcMe  sentiments  ire  echoed  m  Washln;;- 
ton,  today,  .ind  are  indeed  the  omcially- 
idoptfd  philosophy  of  the  US.  government 

Kmphasis  now  a  on  seif-help.  and  those 
kinds  of  assistance  which  ^'tlmulnte  and 
support   local  efforts— sell -help. 

The  real   task  and   the  only  effective  wav 
to   build    is   not    by   direct   projects   but   by 
creating  an  environment  conducive  to  de- 
•.  elopment  ' 

Today  the  Ui^lted  States  Government  is 
going  to  .soclnllst  jjovernments  i.ind  i>lher 
types  I  in  various  parts  of  the  world — iio- 
tablv  and  for  specific  exan^ple  m  Pakistan  Hiid 
India  and  irging  ;hem  very  strongly 
against  government  programs  for  dispensing 
fertilizer,  for  example 

They  are  urging  them,  instead,  to  open  the 
doors  and  make  it  attractive  r^r  private 
compjiues  lo  get  into  the  lertilizer  business 
in  'ho&e  lands 

(Food  production  is  a  vital  concern.  Fam- 
ine worries  more  people  whose  business  is 
■o  U)ok  at  the  world  as  one  globe  and  take 
'he  long  Mew  than  does  the  bomb,  and  'he 
lx>mb  worries  many  more  than  the  immedi- 
acy of  the  Vietnam  war.  lor  example,  i 

In  the  places  where  this  is  critical,  our 
own  offlclais  say.  bluntly,  that  the  "bureauc- 
racy" of  any  given  country  simply  eives 
such  things  away  but  does  not  do  an  effec- 
tive Job  for  expanding  their  intelligent  use. 

A  private  company  wants  to  sell  fertilizer. 
.i!'d  does  .1  never-let-up  zealous  Job  of  find- 
ing new  customers.  Thus,  the  spread  of 
scientific  farming  by  experience,  has  been 
much  more  rapid  .md  much  more  fruitful 
when  private  companies  ire  pushing  It  than 
government  "programs." 

The    need    for    Kirger    production    is    des- 
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perate    and  the  most  effective  iiumiis  Is  now 
urgently  desired 

Thus,  we  are  striving  mightily  to  t.ike  ile- 
velopment  matters  out  of  politics  around 
the  world  and  get  them  into  functional 
hands  with  all  the  drive  that  private  profit 
produces 

An  old-time  liber. il  eneaged  la  tills  pro- 
gram said  Ki  me,  "the  silly  Ideology  of  pri- 
vate capital  being  exploitive'  is  dying  :iS 
these  countries  come  of  age,  and  realize  from 
direct  experience  that  It  produces  develop- 
ment, progress,  material  gains  and  advan- 
tages far.  far  greater  than  the  'cost  '  The  In- 
vestors pay  their  way  and  then  .some  They 
i.;lve  voti  more  than  your  money's  worth 
.And  that  kind  of  development  Is  desperately 
needed  " 

In  our  own  "home"  politics  and  philos- 
ophy, from  "War  on  Poverty"  plan.s  to 
cruder  political  power-grabbing.  I  wonder 
when  we  will  "come  of  age."  learn  tliese 
same  lessons,  and  apply  them  to  our  own 
advantage  "I 

When  will  we  re-discover  what  the 
"emerging  nations"'  are  discovering — that  the 
"old"  American  notion  that  governments 
!)uslncs.s  Is  to  "provide  a  climate  conducive 
to  cTowth"  and  then  let  man's  varied  ontre- 
preneurshlp  and  Ingenuity  loose  is  so  much 
more  effective  for  development  than  bureauc- 
racy'' 

When  are  the  lessons  learned  at  such  cost 
and  from  so  much  direct  experience  in  "For- 
eign Aid  "  going  to  seep  through  to  other  de- 
partment.s    in    Washington'' 

When  are  we  going  to  applv  the  same 
solution"  to  what  Is  also  just  being  ad- 
mitted concerning  a  large  number  of  our 
domestic  "welfare  "  and  "ud  "  programs — that 
they  have  failed  miserably,  and  in  some 
cases  made  things  worse  instead  of  better'!' 

When  are  we  going  to  lace  facts,  and  get 
realistic  instead  of  "selling"  i)Olitlcal 
Ideological  fren/v'' 


April   J!),   l!it;S 


The  Actual  Value  of  a  Salary  Today 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

.  .F    VIRGIiNlA 

IN  THE  t^ENATE  OF  TOE  UM  I't  D  ^  lATF.-s 
Mondau.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  BYRD  of  Viraniia  Mr.  Pre.sidciU. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  pnnt^^d 
in  the  E.xtensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mays  Versus  Ruth."  published 
in  the  Richmond  News-Leader  of  April 
•JO.  1968. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

M.ws  Versus  Rvth 

In  1931.  the  New  "^'ork  Yankee.s  paid  Babe 
Ruth  $80,000  This  year  Willie  Mays  will  draw 
4125,000  from  the  San  Francisco  Giants,  the 
same  salary  he  L'Ot  !.\st  year  Which  of  the 
two  actually  earned  more?  Mays,  rlght^ 

Wrong  A  New  York  professor  of  finance, 
LavnTence  VV  Ritter,  points  out  that  the  Babe 
paid  S 11  500  in  Federal  Income  taxes  on  his 
S80.000  salary  in  1931.  leaving  him  a  net  sal- 
ary of  $68,500  .Mays  must  pay  $73,000  on  his 
«125.0OO,  giving  him  a  net  salary  of  $52,000 

Besides  the  increase  In  Uix  rates.  Mays' 
salary  also  is  worth  less  because  of  a  loss  in 
buying  power  Prices  now  are  2  2  times  higher 
than  in  1931;  Mays'  S52.000  net  salary  wtU 
buy  goods  that  $23,600  would  have  purchased 
In  1931  That  makes  his  salarv  In  actual 
value,  worth  only  one-third  of  Ruth's  To 
have  a  salary  worth  Ruth's  «80.000.  Mavs 
would  have  to  be  paid  $454  000.  on  which  he 
would  have  to  pay  $303,300  m  income  t.ixes 


That  would  Icivc  luni  a  i.f,  ,s.i;arv  of  jlaOVOO. 
which  would  have  !!ie  s.uiie  Inivujp  pjwer  a^ 
Ruth's  net  salary  of  $68  500 

From  tlicse  ligures  .M,c\s  miL'iu  conclude 
that  it  Just  doesn't  p.iv  lo  t;ei  .ihp.id  .my 
more,  even  when  vour  t.ilenis  and  ability  c.in 
put  you  in  the  $125  000-a-year  class. 


SBA  Serves  Hard-Working  Small 
Businessmen 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

•    !■     MAINE 

:N    IHK  HDl'-K  (IF  IJEPRE.SENTATIVES 

Mondau.  April  29.   1968 

Ml-  HATHAWAY.  M)'  .Speaker,  there 
is  a  XM  !!-k;iiuvn  adveiti.s'nt:  jmple  that 
ilec!ai'rs  a  re!t;uii  cimijany  serves  the 
t'0ti>it:v  :iom  Maiiii'  in  California." 
Tin.-  cdiild  '.M-U  bt'  the  ihenie  of  the 
Small  liiisuK  ,ss  .■Atimiiustration,  Mr. 
Speakei'  Duiiiit;  tl-.e  aciniinisti'ation  of 
Prcsidem  Lyndon  H.  .Juhn.son.  SBA  has 
InoMcled  moie  lieip  ti'ian  i  vei — the  eco- 
noiiiic  opixirtunity  loan  |)rouram.  ex- 
panded li'.un'nL:  procrrains.  lea.se  guaran- 
tee, eoinniunity  eronomic  development 
I  Diife^ences.  expanded  buslne.ss  loan 
iilieiations.  assi.stance  to  .small  business- 
men wi.shiim  to  enuauc  m  foreimi  ti'ade. 
and  ;in  expanded  pi'Oi-'i'ani  for  tJivins 
.small  busines.s  ,i  iiv.v  shai'(>  of  defense 
pi'ocuiement  Th(>  small  busine.s.sman 
lias  benefitted  immeasurably  through 
this  expansion  inidcr  the  able  leadership 
of  SBA  Arimmistiaior  liobcrt  C.  Moot. 

In  mv  eonmcssional  dislnct  of  Aroo- 
stook County  m  the  noi'thern  tip  of 
Maine.  SBA  has  been  active  in  a.ssistinK 
liaid-workuiK  small  busme.ssmen. 

One  piime  example  of  this  assistance 
comes  to  mind.  Fort  Kent,  Maine  on  the 
border  with  Cai^r^da.  ;s  potato  country. 
Since  potato  farmers  arc  often  unable  to 
find  workers  to  as.sist  them  in  the  fields, 
tliey  must  employ  e\ery  technical 
advance 

The  Sylvam  Brothers  have  been  assist- 
ins  the  coinmunit.v  by  nianufacturing 
.seed  cutters.  loek  jnckers,  conveyor  sys- 
tems, .md  otiier  ;):)tato  liandlinR  and 
farmniK  equipment  since  1952. 

Albert  and  Aurel  Sylvain  operated  their 
business  Iroin  the  cellar  of  Aurel's  home 
and  a  built-on  rarage  shop.  The  hard- 
vv.orkine  brothers  earned  a  moderate 
li\'inc  but  bus.ness  was  growing  and  space 
became  a  ina.ioi'  [problem. 

In  196.5  an  immediate  participation 
loan  for  530,000  was  arranged  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Northern  Bank.  The  bank  iJarticipated 
in  10  percent  ol  the  loan.  Since  the  loan's 
approval,  a  new  building  has  been  con- 
structed and  new  equipment  purchased 
ti  speed  the  manufacturinR  process. 

The  Sylvain  Brothers'  sales  for  fiscal 
year  1967  reached  Si  11.000.  up  from 
S38.000  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  brothers  i)lay  an  active  role  in 
their  local  chamber  of  commerce  and 
other  civic  activities.  They  have  employed 
five  additional  persons  since  obtaining 
bank  SBA  assistance. 

They  are  making  their  most  important 
contribution,  however,  by  supplying  ur- 
gently  needed   tools   to   farmers   of   the 
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small  community.  They  are  h.elpinp  a 
farmer  with  50  or  a  100  acres  improve  his 
yield  per  acre,  i^rovidini,'  better  service 
and  higher  quality  to  the  averatre  con- 
sumer. 

The  Small  Business  Administiation 
serves  people  like  the  Sylvain  Bi others 
who.  in  turn  serve  their  community. 

SBA  is  in  the  vanuuard  ol  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  to  the  small  business- 
man acro.ss  the  nation.  The  agency  as- 
sures him  of  a  better  life,  whether  his  is 
an  urban,  rural,  or  small  town  setting. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  assistance 
will  continue  to  prove  most  valuable  hn- 
our  society  in  the  future. 


The  Quality  of  Inequality 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

..|      (iHlG;  iN 

IN   THE   !sENArE   OF  THE   I'M  TED   S  r.\  lES 

Mondau.  April  2U.  l'J68 

Mr.  .MORSE  Mr  President,  tiie  Uiii- 
\ersity  of  Chicago  produces  lor  public 
television  a  profrram  (Mitnled.  'Hound 
Table."  It  is  a  iiublic  .-crvico  pionram 
that  is  conducted  entirely  v.ithoLU  .scnjit 
and  the  views  of  the  iiarticipants  iire 
those  that  they  hold  as  Individuals  ;ind 
do  not  necessaril,v  rei^resent  the  i)osuion 
of  the  university  i,r  ihe  ti'levi,-ion  sta- 
tion. 

On  a  recent  program  Ihol  Pliili))  B. 
Kurland.  who  teaches  l.iw  at  the  univer- 
sity: Prof.  Julian  H.  Lt\i.  a  piolessor  ol 
urban  studies  at  the  m.siitution:  iind 
Prol.  Arthur  Mann.  ;■,  noteci  historian  on 
the  faculty,  di.'<;us,sed  iho  tienei'al  .^ub- 
.K'ct,  "The  Quality  oi  Liecjuality :  Subur- 
ban and  Urban  Puolic  School.-.'  under 
the  chairmanshii)  ol  Pint.  Kenneth  .J. 
Northcott,  wlio  ;ittt  d  a.-  liie  nioaciator 
of  the  group. 

In  this  discussion  tiie  ,uii  iicipants 
came  to  grills  with  a  ))robIem  v\liicii  lias 
come  up  time  iind  time  asam  m  testi- 
mony before  the  Educ;ition  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Wclfaie  m  conneclujn  •xi\h 
legislative  proposals.  I',  is  ;t  problem 
H'hich.  in  my  judgment,  will  be  discussed 
many  times  before  a  resolution  tiirou.trh 
legislative  action  ot  tiie  problem  lak-'s 
l^lace.  but  the  contribution  made  by  the 
distinguished  panel  is  of  such  value  that 
I  commend  it  to  Senators  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  transcript  of  the 
program  be  jjrinted  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being   r.o  objection,   the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  University   of  ('nK.^GO  RouNDTAbLt: 
The  Qu.^lity  oi  Inequality 

\osTHcoTT.  We  v.ill  oc  tuscusbing  Ihe 
Quality  of  Inequality:  .'-uburban  unci  Urban 
Public  Schools."  The  issues  revolve  around 
the  vast  inequities  between  t!ie  quality  <•! 
education  offered  by  .suburban  and  t.rtaan 
public  .schools.  The  .'.icKjrs  are  econoniic. 
geographic,  and,  finalU  politic. tl  The  ^  ub- 
iirban  ci'.y  may  be  spending  $1,200  per  capita 
on  each  student  per  year,  while  the  expendi- 
ture on  a  student  of  an  mner-city  school  tl 
that  same  city  may  only  be  !f250.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises  wheliier  suburban  schools 
Uieinselves  are  constitutional  and  what  the 
implications  of  this  discrepancy  are 
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All  three  ol  our  p.uiclisis  i),ini(  iji.iiixl  in  a 
.•■IK'clal  contcrenci"  dealing  wnli  these  issues, 
riie  Kcssion  was  siV)nsorcd  by  I'lic  University 
i>:  Cliicano  C'entor  lur  Policy  Siiui\ 

Plilllp.  what  do  vou  tlniik  arc  i:u-  c.nsli- 
tiilional   is.sues  involvi^l   here'-' 

KiiRi.AND  I  think  a  i  unstltutional  c  .i.sc  can 
l)e  made  lui  mdccil  ,i  i  onstitutlonal  case 
h.i.s  liccn  ii.atic  i.ui.  lor  tlie  lin't  tliat  such 
■.'.uu-  (lisparuv  lictwcen  tlie  lowest  .uid  I'lc 
i.itriic'.si  p.i-,.  1  udcnl  cxiicnditure  is  ,,  \u4a- 
tiuii  o!  the  ('((uai  prolrci  1,11  clause  ol  t:ic  !4t!i 
Amendment,  riu-  ^  .isc  m  l.icl.  rests  in  lun-f 
li'i^s,  three  scries  i<l  precedent.s  The  lirsl  is 
c!epe!i(leni  on  the  .scho<.l  de.sei;re^;ation  cases 
which  esUiblish  u  viol.ition  of  the  Conslilu- 
!ion,  1:  (i.t.ssilication  Is  based  on  race.  In  lliat 
opinhjii  tlie  Court  also  suggested  t!ie  primacy 
ol  education  as  a  rolo  of  local  t'oveninient. 
The  .second  series  ol  c  a-ses  invuhe  the  reap- 
porlloniuenl  tieciKlons  in  which,  it  yrai're 
readmit  them  at  their  broadest,  you  have  a 
proposition  tli.it  cla.ssUication  by  state 
action  m  terms  ui  t,'eopraphy — with  no  other 
basis  i^.r  !!ie  <  la.ssitication-  is  invalid  .'\nd 
I  lie  t.'urd  series  ol  cases  is  the  cnmin.il  c.i.ses 
in  which  the  Court  h.ts  made  f  are  that  the 
(ielend.ints  who  could  not  allord  certain 
amenities  1 1t.it  are  necessary  tn  the  appeals 
jirocres.s  were  to  be  uncn  llicni  by  the  slate 
or  else  their  convictions  would  be  upsx't  a.s 
.  iolatif)ns  of  the  equ.d  protection  provi.sloii 
I  !  t!ie  141  il  Amendment  As  I  say,  the  ease 
1  in  be  in.ide  out.  I  hope  tliat  the  judicial 
avenue  is  not  the  road  that  is  taken  t  1 
resolve  the  ))roblem.s  1  nat  I  see  Inherent  111 
'!ie  caj)HUlp  description  vou'vp  t;i\rn  of  the 
.ude  (iispantv  'oclween  iicr-juij)!!  expendi- 
iires  in  !!ie  inncr-city  and  tlie  suburbs. 

I.ivi  '.'lie  fact  is  that  the  dl.'^^panty  is  11a- 
Monal  and  it  is  indeed  wide  Take,  lor  in- 
'  lance,  lour  slates:  falilornia.  the  hiuh  ix- 
ijenditure  jier  cla.ssr<i'jm  unit  1  s  I,5,r)0()-odd. 
tlic  median  expenditure  -r'eGOO  'lie  low 
» -i  i;()0:  lUinoi.s,  s-lH,(ioi)  high,  >l(  iiji)  median. 
s2  aoil  !"W:  New  York.  .t24.700  liiiih.  >  12,200 
.■uedian,  .s:j.500  low:  Ohio.  >.14.'JUi)  hiKii. 
S7.200  median.  >.:i,00()  low  There  is,  then,  a 
rettlly  broad  iliscropancy.  Moreover,  the  way 
I  his  works  out  is  that  the  districts  where 
\oungoters  are  mo.sl  in  need  ol  educational 
.sKisiance  becau  e  the  resources  available  to 
them  ure  the  least  also  are  the  pkicca  where 
the  dollar  expenditure  is  the  least.  Now.  to 
say  that  an  arrant-emeiu  of  this  kind  con- 
stitutes a  rrascniablf  classihcation,  I  lind 
very  hard  to  juslily  A.-:!iu;iiini:  tli.il  a  court 
were  to  decide  tlial  the  cla.sslfication  were 
ntirea.soiiable.  then  the  iilternative  init'ht  be 
that  the  court  in  ellect  would  say  that  until 
'lie  stale  {-omes  up  with  a  rea.sonablc  cla.ssi- 
iication  system  the  position  ol  any  taxpayer 
m  llie  slate  is  tlial  he's  lieing  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  the  pavment  C)f  a  scheme  which  is 
!iol  legal  and  Justified,  something  .similar  to 
what  ha.s  hajjpcned  In  slates  where  a.;.sess- 
tncnt  arranpenienls  have  been  .knocked  out. 
This  is  almost  invariably  lollowed  by  special 
action  by  1  lie  leglKlalure  and  the  governor. 
The  point  as  I  .see  it  is  this:  Of  course. 
money  isn't  everyihins;  but  when  you  come 
'o  luit  together  an  educational  program,  jt 
i-ertalnly  makc-s  an  enormous  difference  that 
'.'.here  the  need  i-  tlie  greatest,  the  resources 
are  the  least, 

Northcott  .'Vrtliur.  I  in  ju.st  uoing  to  try 
and  put  this  in  a  little  [jerspective  belore  we 
carry  on  with  these  points.  'Vou're  an  hls- 
ti.nan.  Is  this  s(jrt  ol  inequality  something 
new  in  our  iiisiory  or  is  this  soniething 
whicli  yovi  would  say  always  existed'.-' 

Mann.  I  think  11  can  be  said  that  tiiere  s 
never  been  a  tune  in  American  history  when 
some  schools  were  not  unequal  t  1  other 
.M'liools  Erankly.  ihis  extends  -■;  :ar  l)ack 
ilial  I  ciun'l  know  where  lo  start  Bui  t.ike 
the  fcilualion  roughly  I.')0  \e.'ir.s  ago  Ai  liiat 
lime,  there  were  no  jjuolic  i.ix -supported 
sclioolb  tlial  cnildren  could  attend  without 
paying  tuition.  There  were  private  sciiools  / 
lor   children   whose   parents    could   afford   to 


pay  tuition  Then  there  were  no  schools  at 
\11  in  'iome  places  »nd  in  still  r.ther  arefts 
there  were  schools  fur  poor  children,  which 
13  to  sav  charttv  '>r  pauper  schools  It  wna 
iancely  because  uf  this  condition  that  a 
movement  was  started  to  establish  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  beginning  in  the  1820  s 
with  each  state  having  Its  "wn  •ImeUbie. 
and  .ompleted  nnighlv  bv  1920.  a  hundred 
vears  ;Ater  But  even  by  1920  the  lnequ;.lltleB 
were  uross— differences  within  a  state  because 
►•xpendlturps  were  in  proportion  to  the  lineal 
schix'l  rate  clUTerences  among  the  %tfttes. 
some  >tAtes  iietng  wealthier  Than  uthers. 
differences  between  public  schools  and  pri- 
vate schools,  and.  I  might  add,  differences 
within  a  Nlngle  school  Unless  une  Is  to 
e<iuate  every  teacher  I  think  we  have  to 
admit  that  *(>me  education  Is  better  than 
other  education  In  the  same  school  t>ecause 
..f  the  <|ualltv  of  the  teachers  the  youngster 
might  h»pf>en  to  have 

VoRTHCX'TT  Now.  Julian,  you  said  that.  •'Of 
■ourse  money  isn't  everything  '  Would  yo\i 
..ke  to  pick  that   up  a  little  more  • 

I.EVt     I    wx*    being    a    trifle    facetious,    be- 
i-au.se  monev  is  e'.erythlng  when  you  are  dl«- 
■visslrikc  this  kind  of  problem  The  fact  Is  th.it 
where    the    problenjs    are    most    difficult — I 
would  sav  t<T  .Arthur    for  example    that  the 
days  when    >  stroug  back  and  a  weak  mind 
were  ..redenttals   for  employment  .ire  vastly 
illmlnished    Today,   you   have   to  have  some 
skill  with  .1  f)encil  The  voungster  who  iloesn  t 
have  ^klll  with  -k  pencil,  w*:.)  emercen  func- 
tionally  Illiterate,   tt   (»   fierfectlv   clear,  will 
never  ftnd  satisfactory  employment   Now  the 
thing  that  bothers  me  H  that  If  you  :isgume 
that  'he  Job  of   public  education  is    i  .state 
responsibllltv,  then  I  *onder  about  a  system 
L>f  classification  which,  in  eiTect.  operates  on 
the   theory   th:>t    those   who   *uive   the   most 
shall  receive  the  most,  that  thftse  who  have 
the   leiiit    and   re<iulre   the   most   In   fact   re- 
ceive the  least    This  Is  the  precise  •^lory  of 
the  mner-cUv  schcKil  in  this  country  today. 
Kmt-AND    Julian    let  me.  if  I  may.  suggest 
that  were  really  not  lunorrned  with  equality. 
I  don't  think  vou  re  concerned  with  rqualllv. 
Youre  concerned   with    'he   impro' ement   of 
the  -chooU  that  are  receiving  inadequate  re- 
sources So  If  we  t<K)k  vour  ;i«ures  and  moved 
both  rnds  t>.'ward  the  middle,  we  mli^ht  i:et 
cqualltv.   we  mlijht  get  improvement     ■!   'he 
lower    level    schcols.    but    wed    pay    a    fairly 
high    price    in    the    destruction    of    the    few 
school  systems  of   my  decency  that  we  miy 
have    Is  what  vou  re  suggesting  that  we  use 
this  equal  protection  device  as  a  means  of 
spanking  the  states  into  more  responsible  .ic- 
tion  '>n  their  part  with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren who  .ire  not  recelMng  what  is  .m  nb»<3- 
Uite  minimum  viw.ird  success  in  life  .\*  it's 
Uved  m  20th  century  America^ 

Levi.  Well  this,  of  course,  would  be  part 
.>f  the  ttTpct  The  other  effect,  however,  would 
be  that  the  total  state  contribution  overall 
would.  I  think,  be  increased  I  ivould  '.Ike  to 
idd  'his  on  the  note  that  monev  tent  every- 
•.hlng  I  think  that  It  Is  true  that  beyond  a 
level  'lie  dollars  which  go  In  above  th»t  in 
the  advantaged  ueighborhood.  where  voung- 
iters  come  from  homes,  with  culture  and 
books  md  refinement  and  all  the  rest,  these 
youngsters  will  do  far  better  m  a  cl.issroom 
which  has  a  larger  number  of  children  tn  it 
and  perhaps  where  the  cost  is  somewhat  I»s» 
per  child  ibove  that  limit  than  the  story 
in  the  central  city  bchool  -35  voungiters. 
varvmg  levels  if  difBculty.  one  teacher  and 
that  te.icher  t.tke  the  Chicago  experlencei 
almost  inevitably  a  junior  teacher,  because 
If  she  had  seniority  she  would  be  able  to  opt 
out. 

KfRLAND  But  you're  making  a  point  that 
seems  to  me  against  the  notion  of  .x|uailty. 
Because  wh.it  vou  are  conceding  Is  that  a 
smaller  amount  spent  in  the  better  schools  ' 
will  bring  a  higher  return  than  a  larger 
.imount  spent  In  the  poorer  schools  '  So 
really  what  youre  after  l»  not  an  equnlua- 
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Uon  but  a  turning  .ver  of  thlc  disparity, 
which  vou  sav  would  be  a  renjioued  illsparlty 
on  the  grounds  that  the  money  is  eolng 
where  It  was  needed  rather  than  to  those 
rich  communiues  which  tax  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  educational  system 
Ixvi  I  agree  wltli  you.  but  let  ine  ask  you 
one  question  That  Is,  let's  assume  that  these 
ngures  were  reversed  and  the  highest  ex- 
penditure was  going  into  'he  ."iChiiols  In  the 
nelghborhooiln  which  most  need  It  the 
schools  not  as  educational  Institutions  alone 
but  M  instruments  of  public  policy. 
Wouldn't  vou  feel  that  a  policy  of  claaslflca- 
uon  which  gave  rmpha«ls  to  need,  would 
be  far  more  defensible  than  the  current 
hodgepodge  which  we  have' 
KfRLAND  Certainly 

M*NV  Mrst  I  hope  that  I  did  not  give  the 
impression  that  I  was  defending  'he  in- 
equalities of  the  .\merlcan  past  The  hlstorl- 
ui  11  often  boxed  Into  this  position  because 
of  the  nature  of  his  |oh  But  I  was  called 
upon  bv  Kenneth  to  supplv  a  certain  kind 
of  memory  and  -he  memor\'  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant memory  In  terms  <  f  inequalities 

KfRLANO  Somehow  we  seem  to  have  come 
nut  of  that  iUccessfuUy  in  terms  of  the 
inequalities  Imposed  on  other  minority 
groups  Because  essentially  what  were  t.ilk- 
ing  about  and  I  think  we  have  to  face  It, 
Is  a  problem  of  the  movement  of  Negroes  to 
the  Urge  American  cities 

Mann  That*  a  good  point  Phil,  .^nd  the 
=,chools  were  terribly  Important  in  .ibsorb- 
mg  tens  of  millions  of  people  But,  during 
•he  high  point  'if  immigration  In'the  1910's. 
tor  example  one  finds  a  number  of  the  big 
city  .schools  passing  compensatory  legislation 
tor  the  children  living  In  the  slums.  I  think 
this  IS  what  Julian  U  talking  about:  moving 
monev.  effort,  thought  antt.  behind  all  of  It, 
compassionate  understanding  where  It's 
i-.eeded  rhat  too.  has  been  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  public  NChools  As  to  money,  'he 
original  notion  of  the  public  school  move- 
ment wn»  that  It  was  only  through  pub- 
licly-gathered monev  that  you  could  set  up 
a  school  -ivstem  for  all  the  children  In  the 
nrsi  instance 

NoRTHtorr  We  are  diicussing  a  problem. 
I  'hink,  m  this  discrepancy  between  urban 
and  suburban,  which  u  something  which  Is 
relatively  tiewno  our  time  I  think  Phil. 
that  you  said  vou  hoped  that  it  would  not 
be  the  Judicial  path  which  was  taken  to 
solve  these  problems  What  path  do  you 
think  ought  to  be  taken,  assuming  that  we 
agree  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved — 
.md  I  think  that  we  probably  do' 

KfKLAND  I.et  me  tell  vou  why  I  don't  think 
rhe  Judicial  path  is  the  appropriate  one  I 
rely  essentially  on  the  history  of  the  school 
<leBegregatlon  cases  and  their  Ineffectiveness 
in  .accomplishing  the  specific  problem  which 
they  purported  to  resolve  The  newspaper 
story  in  the  yew  York  Timfs  In  .Tanuarv. 
their  yearly  educational  review,  reported  that 
segregation  in  the  American  school  system 
had  not  Improved  That  is,  there  s  substan- 
tially no  more  integration  now  than  in  1954. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  reason  for  this  Is 
that  the  Judiciary  Is  handicapped  in  Its  ca- 
pacity to  compel  action — unless  you  want  to 
use  It  a»  I  think  Julian  does  .as  a  blackjack, 
not  to  .accomplish  through  the  courts  di- 
rectly the  purpose  but  a  threat  that  if  this 
IS  not  done  sanctions  will  be  imiKised  on 
you  But.  the  absence  of  a  simple  rule  tand 
there  can  be  no  simple  riile  I  'hlnk.  to  the 
'solution  of  education  problems  In  the  city). 
\n  the  absence  of  a  public  -support  or  acqui- 
escence (T  willingness  to  accept  the  bur- 
dens that  are  imposed,  you  will  not  get  en- 
forcement of  such  a  rule  through  the  Judi- 
ciary And  I  don  t  think  youre  going  to  gel 
acquiescence  Because  despite  all  the  good 
will  in  the  World  that  Americans  tend  to  ex- 
press, when  It  comes  time  for  their  own  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  they  are  prepared  to 
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sacrifice  their  Ideals  for  their  jK-rsoniil  henc- 
flts   If  you  will 

.NoRTHCoTT   Julian    what  do  vnu  :i>el  .ihout 
this") 

Lrvi  I  think  there  Is  one  (UtTerenrp  That 
Is.  the  Court  Is  moet  effective  when  It  Is 
dealing  with  property  and  when  it  is  dealinK 
with  monev  The  problem  of  the  desegreca- 
tlon  situation  was  that  until  thhe  enactment 
of  the  federal  Clvi:  Filshts  legislation  coupled 
with  federal  programs  of  edvicalion,  there 
wasn't  any  handle  that  could  be  not- 
ten  oh  this  situation  If,  on  the  other 
hand  i  perhaps  this  Is  .i  blackjack  i. 
the  Court  .-imply  were  to  take  the  posi- 
tion, in  the  face  of  discrepancies  of  this  tvpe 
and  lacking  a  reasonable  basis  of  explaining 
how  .ind  why  you  do  this,  that  the  whole 
taxation  .'vstem  Is  Invalid  and  you  will  please 
come  back  with  mother  system  which  Is 
going  to  reasonably  reflect  what  the  situa- 
tion 13  and  that  will  reasonably  meet  the 
requirements  that  the  state  itself  has  as- 
sumed of  providing  an  adequate  educational 
opportunity 

Kt  Ri  AND,  But  Julian,  suppose  they  come 
back  then  and  sav  that  the  per-pupll  ex- 
penditure In  this  state  shall  be  $500  per  pupil 
and  the  state  is  going  to  see  to  it  that  vou 
get  It  Let's  assume  that  $500  per  pupil  Is 
not  adequate  as  a  fund  for  decent  education 
That  decision  would  certainly  be  in  keeping 
with  any  Judicial  rule  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  The  rich  or  the  Well-to-do  or 
the  upper  middle  chiss.  however  you  want  to 
ilelme  them,  are  still  tree,  as  our  Constitution 
has  been  construed,  to  send  their  own  chil- 
dren off  to  private  school  -So  until  you  get 
them  involved  and  willing  to  participate  In 
this  distribution  of  state  funds,  .md  the 
states  going  to  raise  its  own  money  under 
the  propos.al.  you're  not  going  to  get  adequate 
taxation,  adequate  funding,  and  the  better- 
off  people  will  stlli  have  the  kind  of  education 
they  want  while  the  people  in  the  city  and 
rural  slum-s.  I  assume,  will  .still  be  getting  a 
nieaiilngless  education 

Levi  So.  what  price  prejudice?  What  I 
mean  by  that  is  this  Let  s  assume  that  the 
state  decides  that  all  thev  re  going  to  au- 
thorize anybody  to  spend  for  education,  to 
use  vour  example.  Is  8500  it  child  That's  all 
the  taxes  we're  ttoing  to  permit  to  be  as- 
se.ssed.  Now.  Mr  Well-to-do  Man.  you  can. 
if  vou  want  to.  contribute  additional 
amounts  -to  the  support  of  vour  children's 
education,  and  these  iimounts.  because  they 
will  not  be  represented  by  taxes,  are  not 
going  to  be  deductible  Insofar  as  tax  Is  con- 
cerned, that  Is.  your  own  Income  tax  So  that 
the  price  that  vou  are  paying  with  recard 
to  your  own  position  Is  that  you  are  probably 
increasing  the  expenditures  that  you.  yourself 
are  spending  In  real  monev  bv  the  amount 
oi  the  tax  deduction  for  income  tax  which 
you  otherwise  could  take 

Ki-RLAND.  Well.  \ou  can't  take  them  now. 
But  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  when  this 
(Iternative  was.  in  fact  put  to  the  people 
in  Washington.  DC.  and  when  this  alterna- 
tive was  put  to  the  people  in  a  certain  uni- 
versity community  that  \\e  know  of.  they 
were  prepared  to  pay  the  taxes  that  the 
state  assessed  and  still  undertook  to  pay  for 
the  private  education  of  their  children  Now, 
It  seems  to  me  that  you've  got  to  get  a  lot 
rnire  than  a  simple  Judicial  decree  And 
what's  more,  a  Judicial  decree  Is  going  to  be 
an  inflexible  rule,  whereas  what  It  seems 
to  me  we  need  here  Is  a  whole  .series  of  ex- 
r>erlments  We  riont  really  know  how  to  Im- 
prove the  education  of  the  deprived  at  this 
moment, 

Mann  I've  been  trying  to  follow  my  two 
lawyer  friends  here  But  .^ren't  there  two 
Issues  involved  here:  Number  one.  how  do 
vou  raise  the  monev? 

KfRiAND    The  Court  can't  do  that 
M.^NN    Perhaps  one  might   look   upon   the 
federal   government   as   a  source   of   money. 
That  Is.  over  recent  decades,  we  have  looked 
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to  the  lederal  f;()\ernnient  lor  welfare  mon- 
ey. Think  tor  example,  of  the  BMucatlon  Act 
of  1965,  which  poured  a  lot  of  money  into  the 
slum  schools  Now.  in  a  profound  sense,  the 
problem  of  the  slums  In  New  York  City  Is  not 
the  [jroblcm  .ilone  c  f  the  people  of  New 
York  State  It  s  a  national  problem.  The 
same  Is  true  lor  t'hli'ai;o,  Detroit,  and  else- 
where In  terms  l  precedent  and  also  In 
terms  ot  jnire  lof;ic.  we  might  look  to  the 
federal  laxlng  power  r.ilher  than  to  the  stale. 
Now  there's  a  secc;nd  problem  m  what  to  do 
with  the  ninncv,  and.  I  think.  I''hll.  m  fault- 
ing the  Court  in  the  case  of  1954,  you're 
faulting  It  becfiuse  it  asked  for  a  pcrtormance 
on  the  part  of  the  .■\meri<Mn  people  that  tliev 
were  unprepared  to  drllvpr 

Ki:ri,a.s:),  I  don't  regard  it  as  a  fault  of  the 
Court  I  regard  it  ;.s  a  weakness  if  the  C(jurt. 
That  Is.  I  don't  blame  them  When  the  deci- 
sion came  down  I  had  lilu'h  hopes  lor  it. 
There  was  a  belief  that  the  .American  com- 
munity had  enouirh  people  oi  rood  will  in  il 
and  that  this  decision  would  sort  of  perform 
a  moral  rearmament  Ii  didn't  And  it  would 
be  unfortunate  to  make  the  .■-ame  mistake 
again,  if  seems  to  me  when  our  pressures 
should  be  on  the  state  Iiclslature,  ihe  Mate 
executive,  the  national  legislature,  because 
y.ju  don't  need  a  rule  of  equal  protection 
If  we're  noing  i.i  get  the  mcjiiey  from  the 
federal  povernmeni  to  pour  into  the  deprived 
areas  ot  the  states,  the  areas  that  Julian 
so  well  described  as  petting  so  small  a  share 
of  the  state  funds  ih.it  are  made  available 

Man.n-  But  there  Is  a  fund  of  good  will.  I 
think  things  have  not  -.vorked  out  ior  a 
variety  of  other  re.isons.  One  of  the  most 
important  reastms  is  that,  at  this  point,  we 
simply  don't  know  enough  to  cope  with  the 
massive  problems  that  exlt-t  m  the  .slums. 
Before  we  can  i:,t  :ihead  with  proerams.  we 
have  to  devise  them.  Before  we  can  devl.se 
them,  we  have  to  think  long  and  hard  ;md 
do  the  necessary  research  :ind.  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else.  ;isk  the  light  ques- 
tions 

NoRTHcoTT  There  Is  this  fund  <if  crood 
will  that  we  uilk  about.  .As  Plill  .^ald.  on  the 
other  hand,  it's  fine  that  the  s:ood  will  ex- 
ists, as  long  as  it  doesn't  atlect  you  In  the 
first  place  Now  this  seems  to  Imply  that 
you've  really  not  go  to  reverse  the  process, 
but  to  upgrade  the  Inner  city  schools. 

Levi.  I  have  been  ready  to  patent  a  law 
of  .•^ocial  behavior  that  a  man's  ability  to 
speak  conipassKmatfily  on  matters  of  racial 
tolerance  seems  to  Increase  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  of  his  place  of  res- 
idence from  the  site  of  the  problem.  I  do 
not  visualize  that  suburban  school  districts 
which,  under  the  sulse  of  operating  public 
education.  In  fact  are  operating  private 
schools  for  the  convenience  of  that  partic- 
ular communltv,  which  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned is  fine  Let  them  do  so,  but  not  at  the 
price  which  ;-;  presently  exacted  of  this  type 
of  classilicatlon  .'-ystem.  It  seems  to  me  that 
somebody  must  come  up  with  something 
better  than  this  And  perhaps  all  that  the 
Court  can  do  Is  to  use  even  a  nastier  expres- 
sion than  a  "blackjack."  and  that  Is  to  throw 
a  monkey  wrench  Into  the  works  and  sav 
'Pine,  this  Is  not  what  Is  required,  now  .  .  ." 

KuRLAND,  Julian,  you'll  be  careful  to  ,'-ee 
that  the  right  people  get  hit  by  that  monkey 
'.vrench 

NoRTHcoTT  Id  like  to  :isk  another  ques- 
tion. Julian.  iX  you  hit  people  at  the  point 
of  self  interest — this  seems  to  me  very  im- 
portant— what  do  you  think  the  implica- 
tions are.  if  this  continues,  for  the  Inner 
city  and  for  the  city  as  a  whole?  This  seems 
to  me  a  point  where  you  may  be  able  to  hit 
people  at  the  point  of  enlightened  .self- 
interest 

Levi,  The  priiibirm  Is  \  ery  simple.  Let's  put 
it  this  way  By  1980.  most  people  will  agree 
who've  studied  the  problem,  that  of  the  20 
largest  fitles  In  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  Los  .Angeles,  more  than  51  per 
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cent  of  the  population  will  be  Negro,  which  I 
do  not  regard  as  serious,  but  that  popula- 
tion win  have — 45  per  cent  of  them-  incomes 
of  83.000  a  year  and  less.  That  I  regard  as 
absolutely  catastrophic.  If  this  i>ccurs.  the 
whole  thesis  upon  which  we  :iltempt  to 
regulate  social  and  political  .icUvlty  In  this 
country  disappears.  We  open  up  t;ulfs  that 
we  cannot  possibly  reach.  .And  the  thing  I 
am  convinced  of  more  than  anything  else 
is  that  our  educational  failures  are  the  ones 
which  are  going  to  put  that  Income  into  the 
*3  000  and   less  per  year, 

KuRi^ND.  I  don't  think  Julian  1.^  v^nm:  to 
get  any  disagreements  on  the  propcksition  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  .And  ihat  s 
what  concerns  me  about  aitemptinc  to  util- 
ize the  courts  as  an  initial  step  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem.  We've  got  to  educate 
the  public,  we've  trot  to  educate  the  Icgis- 
I:itures.  we've  got  to  educate  the  executive 
We  cannot  allow  ihem.  that  1.'^.  the  legisla- 
tures and  the  executive,  to  .^ay  "Let's  find  out 
what  the  constitutional  rule  l.-  und  thcit  will 
be  both  our  maximum  and  our  minimum  (il 
effort."  whatever  they  say 

Man.n,  I  think  the  (luestion  of  where  the 
money  comes  Irom  and  what  .igeiicy  cii- 
lorces  the  rule  ir;  a  matter  .f  means.  The 
;jeril  is  great.  But  It  is  the  pen)  ot  tiovertv 

NoRTHCxnT,  Thank  you  very  much  lor  join- 
ing us  for  The  University  of  Chicago  Round 
Table. 


Tribute  to  Earle  J.  Wade 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

OF    ILII:>|)I.-, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  liEPHESFNTA  1  IVES 

Monday.  April   '29.  1968 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  il  i,s  \vit,h 
a  .sad  licai't  that  I  pay  tribute  today  to 
Earle  J.  Wade,  the  late  ii.s.si.stant  .--tafT 
director  of  the  Commiitee  on  Cijvorn- 
ment  Operations.  Ouistandinp;  m  ability 
and  unsui-pa.ssed  m  !u.^:  dedication  and 
loyalty  to  the  commmittee  and  to  the 
Congress,  Earle  Wade  h-ave.s  behind  him 
a  record  of  .solid  achievement  and  a  ho.st 
of  saddened  friends.  Our  loss  as  a  com- 
mittee is  as  1,'reat  a,.s  his  jiassins  at  the 
age  of  45  is  to  the  members  of  his  lamily 
and  to  those  who  knew  and  lovrd  h.'m. 

Earle  Wade  came  to  Washincton  from 
his  native  State  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  had  graduated  from  Campbell  Col- 
lege. He  furthered  his  academic  training 
here  at  George  Washington  University. 
Before  joining  the  committee  staff.  Earle 
.served  as  an  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Hon.  Ertel  Carlyle,  Member  of  Congress 
from  North  Carolina. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Earle  saw 
3  years  service  in  the  Army,  2'2  years 
of  which  were  spent  in  the  South  Pacific 
theater. 

In  1955  Earle  took  his  first  committee 
position  with  our  E.xecutive  and  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Subcommittee,  at 
the  time  that  I  was  serving  as  the  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee.  E.xceptional 
ability  and  dedicated  .service  advanced 
him  ultimately  to  his  most  recent  ijosi- 
tion,  that  of  assistant  staff  director  of  the 
full  committee. 

To  each  responsibility  and  to  every 
i:erson  connected  therewith  he  gave  total 
and  unremittingly  loyalty.  His  fine  mmd 
and  marvelous  capacity  for  taking  pains 
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gavt'  to  all  his  work  the  mark  of 
iHilecLion.  Illustrative  of  this  are  his 
compilations  of  the  loi-merly  annual,  and 
now  biennial,  catalog  of  Federal  prop- 
fity  which  the  committee  has  is-suud  un- 
der the  title:  "Federal  Heal  and  Per.sonal 
Property  Inventory  Report"  These  le- 
ixjrus  locus  constant  abtiMition  on  accu- 
rate and  complete  accounting  lor  our 
Federal  ))ropt>rty  as.sets  to  the  great  ben- 
elit  of  the  public,  ot  the  Congress,  and 
especially  of  the  membcrshii:  ol  the  com- 
mittee. 

So  numerous  are  Earles  \irtues  and 
achievemeiiLs  that  -.vhen  one  letlLCts.  as 
I  do,  on  nearly  13  years  of  his  devoted 
duty,  each  thought  tliat  .springs  to  mmd 
fxcues  another  of  equal  pertinence  to  a 
lull  portrait  ot  this  princely  young  man. 
Perhaps  I  can  add  one  more  and  :n  a 
^en.se  .sum  ui3  li'om  Emerson's  osay  on 
( onduct  of  life; 

Hut  ..!1  rest;  .;i  I,i,-t  i.n  th.il  liUeun^y  Which 
i.w.iris  i.tle.'it  .iiid  i  ,in  .'■pjirc  r 

Home  up  by  integrity  as  ii  was,  Earlo's 
talent  achieved  \alue  beyond  in'ice.  We 
shall  mis.s  him  alwavs. 


Human  Rights  in  Pennsylvania 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

•    I     l-tNNSVH  \.M,\ 

IN   THE   .-EN.«klE  OF  'HIE   INFIFD   l-T.ME.S 

Monday.  April  29.   1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  since  ;!ie 
earliest  days  ol  (jur  Nation's  .iistory, 
Penn,sylvania  lias  been  m  the  lorelront 
(jt  ti;e  struugle  for  equal  riehts  lor  all 
citizens.  In  1780,  t!ie  Pennsylvania  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  and  adopted  the  Na- 
tion's first  law  providing  lor  the  aboli- 
tion of  human  slavery.  That  remarkable 
and  inspiring  document  is  described  m 
a  'Historical  Sketch  ot  Franklin 
County,  Pa."  written  by  I.  H,  McCauley, 
of  Chamljersburg,  Pa.,  in  187G.  and  was 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Riddle,  of  Chambersburg. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
excerpt  from  the  book  be  i^nnted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  jirmtcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  Pennsylvania  lieloncs  the  l:tSL  honor  t.f 
the  first  ',ne  of  the  "United  Colonies"  to 
iicknowledize  belore  Ood  and  the  natioi.s  <  ( 
•he  world,  the  duties  and  (jbligations  resting 
upon  lier  to  do  lustice  to  the  c()U>red  people 
within  I'.cr  borders,  by  pro\idine  lor  their 
equality  liefore  the  !:.w  as  men:  :'nd  by  p-f- 
mg  to  them  and  their  descendant.s  the  nphl 
to  enloy  the  inestimable  jjriviletres  of  life- 
liberty  and  h.appmcss.  Ior  which  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  then  being  '.vaged  with 
Groat  Brit.;un 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1779.  when  Gen- 
oral  Joseph  Reed  'A'as  president  oi  \he  ."^u- 
preme  Executive  Council  of  ..ur  .State, 
fVeorge  Bryan.  Esq,,  Vice  President,  and 
.J;imes  M'Lene.  Esq,.  :i  Councilor  from  the 
founty  of  Cumberland,  i.he  Council  c;illed 
the  :ittention  of  the  General  .A.s.semblv  fit 
'he  .State  to  the  subject  (j1  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Pennsylvania,  in  language  so  re- 
markable, because  of  its  being  so  much  m 
advance  of  the  sentiment,s  of  the  people  ot 
other  sections  i,'  the  land  at  that  day.  and 
so  different  from  the  views  held  even  now  by 
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a  great  many  ot  our  people,  both  north  and 
sovith  ihat  I  teel  nonstralned  to  give  It  here 
•We  think.  ■  said  they,  'we  are  loudly  called 
on  to  evince  our  gratitude  in  malcing  our 
fellow-men  joint  Heirs  with  us  of  the  aumt 
inestimable  blessings  we  now  enjoy,  under 
such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  will  not 
injure  the  community,  -md  will  impercept- 
ibly enable  them  to  relish  and  improve  the 
station  to  which  they  will  i>e  .idvanced 
Honored  will  that  State  be  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  which  shall  nrst  abolish  this  vio- 
lation .'t  the  rights  <>f  maiilcind:  and  the 
memi.rles  of  those  will  be  held  in  grateful 
and  everlasting  remembrance  who  shall  puss 
the  law  to  restore  and  establish  the  right* 
.il    human   nature   in   Pennsvlvanu  " 

On  ;he  hrst  dav  "t  March  1780  the  repre- 
senlftllves  ol  the  Keystone  SUte  of  the  Union, 
m  General  Assembly  met  in  rhe  .itv  of  Phll- 
.idelphla  .liwe  bv  the  Congress  >.l  the  United 
Colonies  then  also  m  session  there,  passed 
Prnnsvlvania's  act  lor  the  gradual  ab<.>llllon 
•  f  human  slavery  The  struggle  lor  !..itlonal 
mdependence  was  then  still  undetermined 
(.•'jiitlnenial  currency  had  depreclate<l  so 
much  that,  one  dollar  of  specie  would  pur- 
chase three  thousand  of  currency.  The  British 
■  ti  'he  tM»i  and  the  savaijes  on  the  west 
prcss«l  ii.J^  up^>n  the  >truRgllMg  patriots 
The  na'.lonal  government  wis  wit  hour  credit: 
•he  .umy  and  the  navy  were  without  the  ina- 
terl.il  ripedetl  to  conduct  the  war  to  a  suc- 
.essful  ending;  and  all— armv.  navy,  and  peo- 
ples-were sadly  f.traiiened  f'^r  the  necessaries 
of  life  .'Vud  vet.  Pen'.'.svivanla V  representa- 
tives, iindismaved  by  their  Biirpoundlngs.  and 
unheedful  wh.it  the  represent itlvcs  m  Con- 
gress of  the  .live-holding  States  of  the  na- 
tion might  think  "f  their  icilon.  ga\e  utter- 
ance to  '.heir  views  ol  slavery,  and  the  con- 
cluslon.s  they  h.id  i  ome  tj  about  It,  In  lan- 
guage so  beaiuitnl  and  so  lorclblc.  that  JuSi 
tlce  to  their  memory  impels  me  to  extract 
the  Preamble  'o  the  law  they  theh  enacted. 
long  though  It  bo  .vs  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
great  malority  or  the  people  have  never  seen 
or  read  it 

I.  When."  say  they,  we  contemplate  our 
abhorrence  of  thai  condition  to  wh;ch  'he 
arms  and  tyranny  of  Great  Bniain  werf  »'X- 
crteU  to  retluce  us;  when  we  look  back  on  the 
variety  of  dangers  to  which  we  have  been  ex- 
posed and  how  miracuiouslv  our  wants,  in 
many  inst.inces.  have  been  supplied  and  our 
deliverance  wrcii.;ht.  when  even  lu>r>e  and 
human  fortitude  have  become  unequal  to  the 
cotiflict.  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  a  serious 
;ind  grateful  sense  of  the  imtiilold  blessings 
whi.'h  we  have  undeservedly  received  .'rom 
the  hv-d  ol  ihat  Being  from  wi.om  pvery 
i:iK>a  .11*1  periect  gift  vometh  Impressed  with 
•hese  Ideas,  we  conceive  that  It  is  our  duty, 
and  we  rejoice  ihai  it  is  m  oiir  power,  to 
exteiid  a  i>ortloh  of  that  treeUom  to  others 
which  hath  bet-n  extended  to  iis.  iid  release 
from  that  state  of  thralldom.  to  which  we 
ourselves  were  tyr.inntcallv  doomed  and  from 
which  we  have  now  every  prt'specl  of  t>eing 
delUered  It  is  not  :or  us  to  enquire  why.  m 
the  reatlon  of  mmklnd,  the  inhabitants  of 
t'le  several  parts  ot  the  earth  were  distin- 
guished by  a  difference  m  feature  or  com- 
plexion 

■  It  IS  sufficient  t.i  know  that  all  are  the 
work  of  an  Almiehty  hand  We  find  in  the 
distribution  of  the  htimiin  species,  that  the 
most  fertile,  as  well  .i*  the  mi.st  barren  parts 
of  the  earth  are  inhabited  by  men  of  com- 
plexions different  from  .nir*,  and  from  each 
other;  from  whence  we  may  reiisonablv.  .'S 
well  as  religiously,  inter,  that  He  who  placed 
them  in  their  various  situations  hath  ex- 
tended equally  His  care  and  protection  to 
all.  and  that  it  becomelh  not  us  to  counter- 
act His  mercies  We  esteem  it  a  peculiar 
blessing  granted  to  us,  that  we  are  enabled 
this  dav  to  add  one  more  step  to  universal 
civilization  by  remc>vlng  as  much  as  possible 
the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lived  In  unde- 
served   bondage     and    from    which    by    the 
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assumed  authority  of  the  kinds  of  Great 
Britain,  no  effectual,  legal  relief  could  be 
obtained  Weaned  by  a  lung  course  of  experi- 
ence, (rom  the  narrow  prejudices  ;md  parti- 
alities we  had  imbibed  we  Und  our  hearts 
enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevolence 
toward  men  of  all  conditions  and  nations: 
and  we  conceive  ourselves  at  this  particular 
period  extraordinarily  called  upon,  by  the 
blessings  which  we  liave  received,  to  mani- 
fest the  sincerity  of  our  profession,  and  to 
give  .1  substantial  proof  of  our  gratitude 

11  And  whereas,  the  condition  of  those 
persons,  wlio  have  heretofiire  been  denomi- 
nated negro  and  mulatto  hlaves.  has  been 
attended  with  circumstances,  which  not  onlv 
deprived  them  of  the  common  blessings  that 
they  were  bv  nature  entitled  to,  but  has  cast 
them  into  the  deepest  afflictions,  by  an  un- 
natural separation  and  sale  i.'i  husband  .ihd 
wife  Irom  each  other  .md  Iroiu  their  chil- 
dren, an  injury,  the  i-reatness  i>r  which  can 
only  be  cmiceived  bv  supposing  that  we  were 
in  the  same  unhappy  i  use  In  Justice,  there- 
lore,  to  persons  so  unhappUv  circumstanced. 
;ind  who.  having  no  prospect  before  them 
wherein  they  m;»v  rest  their  sorrows  and 
their  hopes,  have  no  reasonable  inducement 
to  render  their  service  to  society.  whl<'h  they 
otherwise  might,  and  also  In  grateful  com- 
memoration of  our  uwn  happy  deliverance 
from  the  state  of  unconditional  submission 
to  which  we  were  doomed  by  the  ivrannv 
of  Cireat  Britain  Thcrelore  be  It  enacted, 
etc  •■ 
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exceptional  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  mllilarv  service  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself,  the  199th  Light  In- 
l.intry  Brigade  and  the  L'nited  .-states  Army 
Bv  Ihe  grace  of  God,  Mr  Spoaki  r.  Pic. 
Norman  H.  Reeves  will  be  returned  to 
his  family  and  loved  ones  to  pur.sue  u 
responsible  and  productive  life  in  his 
chosen  career  with  the  full  pride  and 
knowledge  that  his  contribution  to  free- 
doms cause  has  mude  it  possible  to 
survive 

The  Legislative  Picture  for  Eait-Weit 
Trade — Address  by  Senalor  IVIorse 
Before  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation 


April  JO,  19r>S 


Pfc.  Norman  H.  Reeves  Awarded  Bronze 
Stir 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

,if      NfW      lER.sEY 
IN  THF  HOUbE  OF  llKrPL.sKNTATIVFS 

Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  full  recog- 
nition uf  the  tragedies  of  v.ar.  we  must 
also  remember,  with  deepest  pride  and 
respect,  those  American  men  wlio  are 
staking  their  lives  for  our  freedom  We 
pay  homage  to  all  who  dutifully  accept 
this  sacrifice,  and  especially  to  those  who 
under  the  tortuous  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  battle  are  possessed  of 
ft  Qiml  ry  of  uncommon  valor. 

It  IS  my  personal  privilege.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  pay  tribute  to  such  a  young 
man.  Pfc.  Norman  H.  Reeves,  who  is  the 
product  of  an  outslandint;  background 
In  law  enforcement  in  my  hometown  of 
Pitman,  N.J..  and  is  now  serving  his 
country  with  distinction  m  Vietnam,  On 
March  15.  1968.  Private  First  Clas.s 
Reeves  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Mecial  for  "exceptional  courage  and  de- 
votion  to  duty."   The  citation,   m   part. 

reads 

Ptc  Reeves  distinguished  himself  by  hero- 
i,<im .  in  connection  with  ground  operations 
against  an  armed  hostile  force  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  on  6  Dec  1967  while  as- 
signed to  Company  A.  4th  Battalion.  12th 
Inlautry,  I99th  Light  Inlantry  Brigade.  On 
'iiat  date,  two  platoons  of  Company  A  be- 
came heavily  engaged  with  a  well  en- 
trenched Viet  Cong  battalion  Pfc  Reeves, 
the  platoon  radio  telephone  operator,  moved 
forward  under  intense  automatic  weapons 
.".re  and  began  relaying  vital  information  to 
the    company    commander  Despite     his 

wounds.  Pfc  Reeves  repeatedly  exposed  him- 
self to  hostile  tire  while  calmly  and  etficienlly 
.issisting  the  company  commander  coordi- 
nate and  communicate  with  the  various 
elements  Involved  in  the  battle    Pfc  Reeves" 


HON.  WAYNE  IVIORSE 

>y   ohfgmN 
IN    THE   •SENATE   OF    IHE  UNITED   -TATFS 

.Monday.  April  29.  196ii 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  world  trade  is  of 
major  concern  to  Cunurcss  The  entire 
area  is  one  that  demands  constant,  care- 
ful analysis  and  evaluation  iii  the  light 
of  rapidly  chanuinc  events. 

Early  in  March,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
,,ddress  the  American  Manaaement  Asso- 
ciation, in  New  York  City,  on  the  .-ubiect 
ot  "The  Lccislative  Picture  for  East-West 
Trade."  and  to  offer  some  recommenda- 
tions for  loint  action  bv  Conuress  and 
the  business  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  bcins  no  ob.iection.  the  lemarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The     LEClsLATivt     Pictvre     for     :..\^i-West 

TmDE 

Remarks   ■[    sen;;t.  r  Wayne   Morse,   before 
American    Management    Association.    New 
Yurk  City  March  4,  19681 
I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  speaK  before 
•his   lop-flBht   group  of   American   business- 
men   i.n   -The   Legislative   Picture   :or   East- 
West  Trade  " 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  do  so.  and  I  would 
:ike  to  take  advantage  ol  the  occasion  to  add 
Mime  luriher  comments  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  trade  policy,  the  Congress,  .md  the 
business  community 

It  IS  my  leehng  that  what  is  called  lor  is 
a  new  look"  at  all  trade  pohcy,  including 
Ei.st-West  Trade.  I  should  make  some  ex- 
planation of  the  "erm  new  look  I  .'m  not 
using  It  in  the  Madison  Avenue  sense  of 
.ippearances.  or  how  our  decisions  and  no- 
tions should  be  portrayed  for  public  con- 
sumption. What  I  have  in  mind  Is  the  active 
.-ense.  meaning  that  the  United  States  should 
be  subjecting  the  potentials  and  problems 
<.f  world  trade  a  keen,  rigorous,  and  proles- 
slonally  competent  analysis 

About  lour  years  ago.  in  Mav  19o4.  tlie 
Commercial  Councilor  of  the  US  S  R.  ad- 
dressed a  previous  American  Management  As- 
sociation session  on  East-West  Trade  He 
reported  that  Russia  had  expanded  i;*s  for- 
eign t.-ade  3'..  times  in  seven  years,  raising 
us  rank  among  trading  nations  irom  Utith 
place  in  1938  to  oth  place  over  the  p.ist  25 
years  His  expectation,  however,  was  that  the 
volume  of  foreign  trade  of  the  U  S.S  R  would 
grow  approximately  four-fold  m  the  next  15 
vears  He  cited  his  nation's  membership  in 
the  International  Wheat.  Coffee,  and  augar 


.Agreements  as  evidence  of  Us  desire  lo  in- 
crease Its  niulir..iteral  .is  well  as  bilateral 
trade  rel:itionships 

Wh.it  was  the  American  reaction  to  these 
iiUt;, lines'  One  example,  was  the  1963  agree- 
ment for  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  which 
was  completed  In  two  weeks  In  Canada,  while 
the  comp:irable  agreement  In  the  United 
States  t(«.k  two  and  a  half  months,  .Another 
was  that  .i  J.ipanese  delegation  came  to  Mos- 
cow :ind  jjiirchased  .i  license  lor  the  con- 
tinuous casing  of  steel  in  a  month,  Lifter 
.American  tirms  had  negotiated  for  about  two 
years  without  reaching  a  decision.  The  Com- 
mercial Councilor  concluded  by  saying  there 
Is  "a  ktenerally  favorable  picture  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  trade  with  one 
exception  trade  between  the  United 
States  und  the  Soviet  Union  " 

"To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  \is  '  can  be 
very  helplul  .As  Robert  Burns  went  on  tn 
say,  "It  would  trotn  many  a  blunder  tree 
us.  and  foolish  notion 

In  the  years  between  that  briefing  session 
and  this  one  it  became  clear  to  all  that  winds 
of  change  were  hlo\*ing  across  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Yugoslavia  followed  its  ilecoUectiviza- 
tion  <.;f  .lijricuUure  in  195:?  by  a  series  of 
steps  rernEnl/inu  priv;ite  enterprise  In  other 
segments  of  industry,  and  generally  moving 
toward  .i  market  economy  This  culminated 
In  the  1:165  reforms  and  their  admission  to 
the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade 
In  1966  In  the  same  year.  Huneary  an- 
natmred  notable  shift.-;  toward  the  goal  of  :i 
quasi-market  economy  In  1067  the  Czecho- 
slovik  eovernnient  f>rocl;imied  the  mo.st  dar- 
ing reforms  of  any  Eastern  European  roun- 
trv.  which  could  have  the  eHert  of  re-mte- 
crating  their  conomv  with  t'.ie  world  mar- 
ket Czech  trade  Is  three  times  the  Enstern 
European  avpr:iee:  'he  adoption  of  these  re- 
forms could  thus  have  :i  considerable  im- 
pact r,n  the  standard  of  living  of  their  popti- 
l:ition.  which  accounts  for  what  we  have 
been  readme  m  the  newspapers  this  ;)a.=t 
month  In  1965,  the  L'ssR  i'^ell  .idopted  i 
set  of  economic  reforms  appl'-ma  to  their 
basic  industrial  commodities,  which  one  "f 
their  principal  ;iUthors,  Professor  Y  liber- 
man  described  as  fLillows 

"Increaslnc  the  itiiependence  of  enter- 
prises: apprniEine  their  work  bv  the  cri- 
terion of  prontabllitv:  mtroducine  payment 
productive  .issets:  raisme  th.e  material  in- 
centives for  personnel  in  ratio  to  the  enter- 
prise performance,  out  of  profits  ,  :ind 
eslablishinc  economically  based.  .'S  opposed 
to  .arbitrarily  set.  prices  " 

In  1966  accc^rdme  'o  Professor  l.lberman. 
704  enterprises  emplovmc  more  than  101 
of  the  .Soviet  labor  lorce  went  under  this 
system. 

In  each  instance,  these  ;ictions  came  after 
several  vears  of  discussion  and  debate.  It 
will  be  several  ve:!rs  more  before  the  results 
en  be  annraised  We  know  already,  however, 
that  the  public  :innounrement  of  these 
policies  ronrc^ented  :i  decisive  victory  of 
pragmatism  <ver  ideology.  It  Is  likely  that 
this  will  be  :'n  era  of  severe  testing  for  the 
reformers,  and  that  they  will  encounter  re- 
sistance from  elements  of  their  own  admin- 
istrative iiid  policy-making  organizations. 
which  make  the  political  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic risks  of  these  ventures  substantial. 
We  fullv  realize  that  these  are  internal  de- 
velopments, which  are  best  left  to  the  na- 
tions involved  to  work  out.  Our  Western  and 
.American  policies  have  only  marginal  effects, 
but  they  undoubtedly  do  have  some  effects. 
It  Is  iipparent  that  these  changes  provide 
historic  f'pportunities  for  the  West.  Regard- 
less ol  what  we  miEht  think  of  the  merits  of 
their  .'ocial  ai^d  economic  doctrines,  and 
their  ultimate  political  relationship  with  the 
West,  we  will  certainly  be  condemned  by 
histiirv  i:   we  do  not  use  whatever  influence 
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we  possess  to  encourage  these  governments 
to  move  toward  a  system  which  exhibits  .i 
greater  concern  for  the  essential  human 
needs  of  their  people 

The  nations  of  western  Europe  had  been 
quicker  to  grasp  these  opportunities  than 
have  the  United  States  Between  1960  and 
1966.  their  East-West  trade  nearly  doubled 
Exports  from  the  West  reached  a  iigure  i^f 
$85  billion  in  1966  ;ind  imports  lro,m  the 
East  rose  to  $9,0  billion  This  represents  .i 
yearly  growth  rate  of  12  :  .  .Meanwhile 
American  exports  lo  eastern  countries  IcU 
Irom  $193  million  to  $166  million,  which  i;, 
$3  million  below  the  level   of   1938 

In  July  of  1965,  three  years  of  discussion 
resulted  in  an  agreement  between  tlie  Rus- 
sians and  the  Fiat  Company  lo  construct  an 
«800  million  plant  ui  Russia,  directly  in- 
volved the  U.S.  as  a  .Mipplier  of  approxi- 
mately  $50  million   ol    machine   t'Xils, 

Untioubledly,  many  people  in  the  U  .S 
began  to  feel  that  the  Iresh  winds  of  e.xstern 
Europe  could  also  be  trade  winds  lor  us 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  iiiess.ige  In  1965. 
President  John.son  had  said 

Your  government,  ,f.s,-,l^teri  hv  leaders  oi 
labor  and  busine.ss,  i.s  now  exploring  wav,^  to 
Increase  peacefuJ  trade  with  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

In  February  of  that  \p,ir,  he  appoint 'fl  .i 
"Special  Committee  on  U,S.  Trade  Relations 
A'lth  Eastern  Europe:ui  Nations  and  t:ie  so- 
viet Union."  under  the  chainnanship  oi  .1 
Irwin  Miller.  Chairman  ot  tl,o  Hoard  ol  f(.in- 
mlns  Engine  Company  'Hils  '•omnuttee  re- 
ported Ui  the  Whltf'  Hou.-e  '  n  .April  29  1965 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Properly  conceived  ,ind  wi-iMv  :idnilnis- 
tered.  .i  free  trade  witli  !-:.istiT'i  h;uropean 
nations  and  the  Soviet  Union  -.vonUI  become 
a  significant  and  usenil  de-ihe  in  i!i"  pursuit 
of  our  national  security  .  .  and  of  world 
jjeace  " 

.A.ssist.mt  Secretary  of  State  .Solomon  .'poke 
l;efore  the  Salesmanship  Club  of  Dallas  <jn 
October  21.  1965.  .-id  advocated  r'xp.iiuiinf 
East-West  Trade  (.ii  the  crounds  t:i:;i 

■The    influence    ■>!     <  Western  i     trade    .  iKi 
the   cont:ict.s   that   lia'/e   liovved    from   it 
have  had  an  impact  on   the  internal   libera:- 
i/,ation  ot  YueoslavKi  " 

The  President's  st;ite  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage on  January  12,  1966,  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  it  a.sslsl  the  expanding 
trade  between  the  US,  and  eastern  Eur.ipe 
and  the  Soviet  U'nion  Pursuant  to  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  supportinir  n.itional  independence, 
and  "building  l)ridee.s  to  Ea.-frn  Europe," 
the  President  said: 

"I  Will  ask  the  Con«rc:.s  lor  auilioritv  to 
remove  the  special  i  iritf  restrictions  which 
are  a  barrier  to  increa.sinc  tr.ide  between 
East  and  West." 

.■\n  "East-West  Tr.ide  !<el.;l.on.-  Act'  i:itro- 
duced  in  the  Concrc.-^s  In  Mat  of  1966  was 
based  on  the  Miller  Cummitteo  recommenda- 
tions. It  was  designed  to  ttrant  the  President 
discretionary  authority  t,)  negotiate  com- 
mercial agreements  containing  most  f:ivored 
nation  treatment  with  individual  communist 
nations,  whenever  he  determined  this  was  In 
the  "national  interct,"  In  .^eiJtember  oi 
1966,  President  Johnson  ni:ide  tlie  loUowine 
statement: 

"Since  1945.  we  have  opposed  communist 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  communist-domi- 
nated world.  We  did  .'-J  because  our  convic- 
tions and  our  interests  demanded  it:  we  shall 
continue  to  do  so  But  v\e  have  never  sought 
war  or  the  destruction  ot  tlie  Soviet  Union: 
Indeed,  we  have  sought  instead  to  increase 
our  knowledge  and  our  understanding  of  the 
Russian  people,  with  whom  we  share  a  ccjm- 
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mon  feeling  tor  life,  .i  love  of  -song  and  story, 
and  a  sense  of  the  land's  vast  iiromises  " 

Congress  did  not  act  on  the  East-West 
'Tr.ide  Relations  bill,  but  Under  Secretary  of 
.Stat^"  Kat/enbach,  in  .ui  .iddress  before  the 
National  Association  of  Maiiufac'urers  on 
December  9,  1966,  stated  that  We  IntoiKl  to 
press  for  ithls  bill  i    in  the  Congress  " 

Despite  these  declarations,  the  legislation 
was  not  re-mtroduced  in  the  noth  Ccjiigress, 
and  the  Congress  has  not  acted  to  liberalize 
the  restrictions  it  controls,  which  i  ould  im- 
prove the  ijrospects  of  trade  with  the  East 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  those  dtscus- 
sions  never  extended  to  .Asn.n  c-mmunist  na- 
tions 

In  understanding  this  posture,  it  is  useful 
to  refer  back  to  the  Constitution  Article  I, 
.Section  H,  as  you  know,  ulves  Congress  the 
l)ower  to  reaulate  Commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  amonc  the  several  states  Under 
Article  II.  the  President  h.a-s  power  bv  and 
wi'h  the  advice  and  consenl  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  to  appoint  .Ambass;idors,  .ind 
L'enerallv  to  conduct  the  1  oreittn  relations  of 
the  United  States 

•nie  formation  of  policy  on  E.a.st-We-t  trade 
thus  t:ills  Into  an  area  of  Joint  responsibility 
lallhie  for  :Mtion  -bv  both  'he  exermive 
branch  ..nd  tlie  Icglshitive  branch 

The  Congress  is  aware  f>f  the  Issues  .As  evi- 
dence of  this  let  me  tpiote  the  remarks  of  the 
Senatxir  Irom  Kansas  i  Mr  Carlson)  on  the 
Senate  floor  (ill  Aucust  :U  1967  Senritor  Carl- 
son said  ■ 

Eastern  European  imports  from  the  tree 
world  in  I'lfiS  '.vere  5  times  what  they  were 
•n  l:t50  I!  '  ur  'iiare  of  this  market  were 
equivalent  to  our  share  of  the  world  market, 
our  sales  t.)  that  area  would  be  about  $5  bll- 
llrm  annually  or  rs  times  the  1966  level  Tn 
1965,  we  supplied  (:nly  2'  of  tlie  free  world 
exports  to  eastern  Europe,  while  our  total 
■hare  of  free  world  export.';  to  all  destina- 
tions was  16'  ,  In  1966.  the  US,  exported 
over  $90  million  worth  of  wheat  to  Eastern 
Europe  Ciljvumsly  :i  'remendous  potential 
market  exists  In  the  ronimunlst  <  nations  i 
hut  we  niust  carefully  '.veleh  the  economic 
benefits  trim  expanded  East-West  trade 
aeainst    the   jiolltical    considerations" 

i:)tirinB  the  past  20  vears  Congress  has  liad 
many  r.ccasions  to  weleh  these  considera- 
tions TlTey  have  not  been  passive  about  the 
exercise  of  this  power  Legislative  enactments 
include: 

The  Export  Control  Act  ot  l')49   a^  amended 

in  1965   prohibits  exports  of  ",^trategic  eor.ds  " 

The  Mtittial  Defense  Systems  Control  Act  f.f 

1961.  or  the  "Battle  Act,"  prohibits  econrimlc 

or  financial  aid  to  the  USSR  (  r  any  country 

under  i's  domination  " 

The  .Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1964,  or  PL  4H0  autSior- 
izes  sales  of  agricultural  fommodltles.  but 
only  to  'friendly  countries" 

There  are  other  restrictions  under  the  Mii- 
'tial  Security  Act  of  1954,  the  Foreign  As- 
Mstance  .Act  of  1961.  and  appropriations  legis- 
lation relating  to  many  eovernment  activi- 
ties. Including  procurement  r.f  equipment 
Muder  the  National  Defense  Education  .Act 
i;y  far  the  more  serious  limitation  is  tlie 
Trade  Expansion  .Act  of  1962.  which  forbids 
the  extension  of  the  Most  Favored  Nation 
treatment  ti  any  eastern  European  natitm 
except  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  which  already 
possessed  them  at  the  time  of  the  Act,  This 
places  goods  from  other  Eastern  countries 
under  the  tariff  schedule  of  'he  Smoot- 
Hawiey  Act  of  1930,  which  was  the  most  jiro- 
te:-tion  level  of  this  century. 

Appropriations  acts  for  the  Export-Import 
Rank  have  served  as  vehicles  for  limiting 
the  authority  of  agencies  to  finance    guaran- 


Tiie   Soviet   Economic   Reform,"   Foreign 
Affair-  Magazine.  October,  1967.  p,  53  &  55, 
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-■"East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966" 
S.  336;i.  mtrtxluced  by  Sen,  Magnuson  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Javits.  The  companion  bill.  H.R,  15212,  '.vas 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep   Keogh, 


See  "The  Battle  .Act  Report.  1966:  19th 
Report  to  the  Congress."  Dept  of  State.  De- 
cember 6.  1966,  Chapter  IV,  "U  S  Restrictions 
on  Trade  and  Financial  Transactions  vvUh 
Communist  Countries," 
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tee.  or  otherwise  extend  credit  to  any  country 
except  when  the  President  determines  that 
,u.h  actions  would  be  In  the  -national 
interest." 

Most  recently,  on  February  21.  1968.  the 
.Senate  approved  the  Conlerence  Fteport  on 
the  legislation  extending  the  life  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import B.ink.  containing  amendments 
which  .lie  quite  restrictive  The  Ser;ate  ac- 
cepted the  House  language,  but  explained 
that  this  was  adequate  tu  cover  the  Byrd 
■wmendment  prohibiting  Ex-Im  tlnanclng  to 
any  nation  engaged  in  armed  conflict,  "r 
which  IS  directly  furnishing  «oods  or  supplies 
U)  a  nation  with  which  we  are  in  armed  con- 
aict  The  Mundt  .amendment  would  speclH- 
callv  prohibit  the  Bank  from  .isslstlng  in 
'Me  construction  of  the  Flat  automobile 
plant  In  effect,  therefore,  the  Bank  will  not 
t>e  able  to  facilitate  exports  to  any  com- 
munist counuy.  except  Yugoslavia,  for  the 
duration  uf  xixe  Vietnamese  conflict,  .isid 
then  can  do  so  only  after  an  affirmative  de- 
termination by  the  President  that  such  H- 
naticlng  is  ;n  the  '  national  interest  '■ 
It  Is  appiaent  that  there  ,ire  a  viulety  of 
wavs  In  which  Congress  may  .ict.  either  to 
oiiciJur:ige  ir  discourage  contacts  and  peace- 
ful trade  with  eastern  Europe 

The  ways  in  which  Con»;ress  has  acted  re- 
flect a  variety  of  deflnltlons.  of  criteria,  and 
.f  .tanflards  There  are  overlapping  and  po- 
tentially corrftletlng  statements  of  policy  In 
'lie  statutes,  the  proliferating  regulations, 
and  interpretive  rulings  by  the  .■\ttorney 
deneral  and  others.  A  Subcommittee  uf  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Is  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  destined  to  collect 
the  law  on  this  subject 

My  prediction  Is  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee wrlll  not  have  much  praise  for  the  quality 
of  Congressional  legislation  In  the  field  of 
Eiist-West  trade  Such  a  conclusion  would 
lie  .1  c>impelllng  reason  (or  the  fresh  look 
,it  trade  policy  under  the  criteria  I  have  sug- 
i^ested 

The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Senator  Pulbright.  luis 
indicated  his  intention  to  share  Jurisdiction 
of  .uiy  measure  on  East-West  trade  policy 
which  the  Senate  may  consider.  This  would 
allow  the  trade  questions  to  be  appraised 
.igainst  the  broid  background  of  foreign 
policy. 

.•\s  .1  member  of  this  Committee.  I  will 
support  the  Chairman  m  this  resolve. 

I  believe  that  tius  discussion  demonstrntes 
that  the  United  States,  with  its  democratic 
institutions  and  ;he  provisions  of  its  Con- 
stitution as  tney  are.  must  formulate  its 
trade  relations  i>n  the  widest  foundation  of 
public  understanding,  acceptance  and  sup- 
port The  work  of  a  united  executive  branch 
over  many  years  many  members  of  Congress, 
and  many  committees,  can  t>e  undone  by  a 
single  contrary  legislative  enactment.  Ac- 
cordinely.  any  inipr<i\ement  in  tride  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  eastern 
Europe  must  be  bound  up  ir.  the  basic  com- 
mitment by  the  Ameruati  people  for  better 
relations  between  our  n.itijns  This  involves 
the  whole  question  oi  how  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  Congress  see  the  world  and  how 
successful  taey  are  m  adjuiting  the  policies 
ol  our  nation  to  it. 

The  brief  history  of  these  relailoris  could 
be  helptul  in  (gaining  .i  proper  perspective. 

In  1931.  prior  to  diplomatic  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  USljR  accounted  tor 
about  40  percent  of  the  United  States 
maciune  tool  exports 

Alter  recognition,  which  the  business  com- 
munity m  this  country  ireuerallv  iavored. 
there  was  a  mouest  growth  In  trade  .md  in- 
vestment; for  instance,  the  Ford  .Motor  Com- 
pany building  an  automotive  plant  In  Gorki 
We  found,  however,  that  the  Most  Favored 
Nation  treatment  accorded  Russia  was  onset 
by  the  State-training  methods  and  us  com- 
mand form  of  economy. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  1936-39  period,  trade 
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rose  to  »16»  million,  about  1  ti       of  US    mer- 
chiUidlse  exports. 

During  World  Wur  II.  Amerlc  in  exports 
to  Ru.vsia  jumped  J4  3'  .  in  supp'irt  of  our 
mutual  War  effort 

Following  V'-J  Day.  liowever.  the  Soviet 
lenders  of  that  d.iy  chose  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  lerrltori  il  expansion  by  utilizing  political, 
military  and  economic  force?  Export  controls 
were  tiien  invoked  on  .stnitegic  goods  .ind 
were  tightened  as  a  result  of  the  Berlin 
Blockade  and  the  Korean  military  action 
In  the  ensuing  years,  the  U  S,  was  required 
to  respond  to  threats  to  the  peace  In  Iran, 
f.reece.  Berlin.  Mal.iya  the  Philippines.  Ko- 
rea and  Cuba 

I  believe  this  explains  the  altitude  de- 
scribed by  the  Soviet  Commercial  Councilor 
which  arose  out  gf  a  deep, skepticism  .ibout 
the  moUves  uf  the  Ru.s.sian  government  of 
that  time  This  perkxi  also  accounts  for  the 
weight  and  ci.mplexlty  of  the  procedures, 
attitudes  and  politics  that  inhibit  the  United 
Strifes  Congress  m  responding  buoyantly  to 
new  opportunities  lor  East-West  trade 

As  the  Cold  War  slnmiercd  down,  the  in- 
volvement in  Vietn.im  heated  up  I  believe 
that  you  are  well  aware  that  for  the  past 
half-dozen  years,  my  views  have  not  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  the  Executive  Branch 
on  this  subject  It  is  clear  from  the  action 
on  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill,  that  the 
present  situation  Is  not  contributing  to  the 
betterment  of  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States,  the  USSR,  .ind  Eastern 
Europe. 

Senator  Fulbright  has  said  that,  In  the 
90th  Congress.  East-West  trade  is  another 
casualty  of  the  Vietnamese  war  I  agree  wlt;i 
him.  and  I  feel  it  is  regrettable.    " 

Now  however,  let  us  .-^hare  a  hopeful  mo- 
ment and  look  beyond  Vietnam.  The  estab- 
lished dr>ctrine  in  the  UiUted  States,  as  ex- 
pressed 111  the  Miller  report  is  that  there 
should  be  expanded  peaceful  trade  between 
East  and  West 

This  is  only  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of 
<|ocuments  reflecting  the  knowledgeable  at- 
titudes In  the  business  communltv  on  this 
ls.<iue  ITie  most  respected  business  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
the  National  .\ssocia?ion  of  Manufacturers, 
the  Twentieth  Centurv  Fund,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  have 
spoken  They  have  periodically  expressed 
their  supp  >rt  Icr  eliminating  unnecessary  re- 
strictions to  East-West  trade  and  expanding 
It  consistent  with  our  national  interests. 

The  Policy  Declaration  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  if  April  29.  1964.  for  In- 
stance, points  out  that  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  EX!>ort  E.\paT;sion  in  Septem- 
ber 01  1963  four  of  the  eleven  committees 
suggested  that  clariflcaticn  of  the  policies 
i.f  the  AdmtnHtration  as  to  East-West  trade 
would  be  most  helpful  Tlie  Chamber's  Pol- 
icy Declarations  advoc.itmg  collective  West- 
ern measures  for  (leaceJul  trade  with  the 
East  go  back  .  s  f.ir  .is   1963. 

The  May  1965  report  ot  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  joined  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  rese.irch  croups  in  the 
United  States.  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
It  highlights  the  need  for  concerted  action 
by  all  of  the  Western  countries  m  setting  the 
conditions  for  trade,  with  the  advice  of  a 
committee  ■<(  businessmen  as  an  integral 
part  of  this  process 

I  regard  the  CED  suggestions  :or  a  per- 
manent Government-industry  C<  mmlttee  at- 
tached  to  the  OCED  lor  housekeeping  pur- 
poses. a$  a  htiihlv  construct. ve  suggestion  It 
would  tie  a  vehicle  lor  the  kind  of  incisive. 
professional,  .u'.d  continuing  observat.on  of 
tne  kind  I  have  mentioned  Tne  CED  reconi- 
mends  several  criteria  for  apprai.s.ng  new 
trade  opportunities  with  the  E«8t  Thev  point 
out.  as  other  business  k;roups  do.  that  gov- 
ernments .must  .igree  upon  the  ground  rules 
under  which   «3ur  businessmen   will  oi>erate. 
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Tr.ide  Is  a  part  of  the  overall  jKjlitlcal  pic- 
ture which  is  constantly  changing  We  have 
an  obvious  Interest  in  maintaining  control  of 
Items  of  military  and  strategic  value  and 
avoiding  a  credit  race  In  setting  these  ^ov- 
ernmental  guidelines,  cooperation  between  all 
of  the  Western  allies  would  be  the  keystone. 
As  to  specific  trade  opportun.ties  that  arise 
within  the  iramework  this  report  recom- 
mends an  application  of  realism,  selectivity, 
tlexlbillty.  and  cooperation  \  i  ermanent 
committee  could  provide  expirt  assistance 
.tnd  an  exchange  of  information  .imong  al- 
lies, and  thus  put  the  West  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  incorporate  maximum  concessions  and 
legal  safeguards  into  government-al  agree- 
ments which  permit  trade  to  take  place 

In  my  opinion,  this  report  charts  an  appro- 
priate course  lor  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  n.itions  io  lollow  It  also  has  i/i^en 
the  do<.-trine  among  the  American  people 
that,  with  the  Marxist  economy  and  the  36 
state  trading  organizations,  trade  will  be  an 
immensely  complicated  technical  t.isk  even 
if  a  polit;c.il  agreement  is  readied  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  study  of  .^larch.  \966. 
stated  that- 
Commercial  interests  have  had  perhaps 
the  least  intluence  on  the  evolving  debate 
because  there  luis  been  verv  little  i  East- 
West  i  trade.  .  nor  has  there  been  any  very 
good  prosoect  lor  significant  (xp-m.-^inn  uf 
this  trade  - 

This  was  ascribed  to  the  tact  that  there 
appear  to  be  -distinct  UmiUs,  even  theoret- 
ically, to  what  we  nught  want  to  buy  from 
them,"  as  well  as  a  lack  of  a  -  l.lsuiry  if 
reciprocal  trade,  a  lack  of  compli'meiiuirv 
industries,  as  well  as  the  policy  and  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  the  dealings  with  n  dif- 
ferent economic  system 

I  am  not  pnilrely  convinced  bv  t!ils  kind 
of  argument. 

Examine  lor  a  moment  the  so-calli'd 
Khrushchev  .shopping  lust  included  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  1964  policy  suitemeni 
It  contained  plant-s  and  inanul.icturine 
equipment  for  the  following;  .Svnthetic  .ind 
other  textile  fibers;  plastics;  fert!ll/ers;  con- 
.•itruction  materials;  shoes;  food;  pacljainng 
materials;  equipment;  television  :ind  I'thtr 
consumer  goods 

Our  economy  has  shown  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  meeting  the  basic  human  needs  tor 
food,  housing  and  clothing.  Amoa^sador  Foy 
Kohler  has  said  that  the  Soviets  ;.r,w  lack 
even  nylon  stockings.  We  can  on)-.-  iniaeine 
how  many  or  how  few  of  the  several  thou- 
sand Items  that  we  take  for  granted  in  our 
supermarkets  are  commonly  available  to  the 
Ru.ssian  housewife 

The  1964  speech  of  the  Soviet  Cummercial 
Council  mentioned  a  poultry  and  cug  indus- 
try which  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  lo 
buy  from  abroad  In  1965  an  automobile  In- 
dustry was  added  In  196G.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Katzenbach  commented  upon  the 
amazement  of  spectators  at  a  Bulgarian  trade 
fair  at  which  a  US.  lirm  was  displaying  .i 
couple  of  dozen  sets  of  specialized  pliers  In 
•Bulgaria,  evidently,  they  try  to  do  everything 
with  one  kind  of  pliers  Of  course,  this  .--till 
leaves  us  with  the  problem  of  what  eastern 
Europe  has  that  we  would  lilie  to  buv 

Of  course,  there  Is  ^o!d.  and  there  .ire 
strategic  ores  Beyond  this.  Professor  Harold 
Behrman  of  Harvard  University,  in  an  ap- 
praisal of  East-West  trade  poUcv  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Harvard  Business  Revietc. 
pointed  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  most  Russian  Ijusinessmen  as 
well  as  most  American  businessmen  as  to 
possibilities  for  trade  He  suggested  that 
there  might  be  import-buUdlng  mis.-tons 
from  the  Umted  States.  He  cites  the  example 
of  the  Boston  businessman  who  discovered 
a  surplus  of  scientific  tesung  equipment  in 
a  warehouse  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  was 
suitable  for  science  experiments  in  .Amcn- 
can  schools. 

There    would    be    wide    latitude    for    trade 
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inl.-sluiis  !airs  and  exhibits  i.f  all  kinds 
This  takes  us  Into  the  -invisible  export"  !>rea 
of  travel  .^mericins  travel  to  the  USSR  pres- 
ently exceeds  Htisslan  travel  to  this  country 
by  a  ratio  • :  ;t-'  '"  I  There  is  the  whole  iield 
of  educational  and  ctillural  e\chan^;e.  These 
possibilities  are  vlrtiuilly  untapped. 

In  my  opinion,  it  i.  \ery  difficult  to  make 
a  rational  arLrunient  aitalnst  expanded  trade 
in  these  klnd>  (f  peaceful  ^toods  They  arc 
far  from  the  horderUne  nf  nnv  possible  assist- 
ance to  inllltarv  (  Hpnbllily.  It  Is  hard  for 
one  to  understand  how  anyone  inlRht  leel 
that  a  nutl'Ui  ut  -^'ankee  traders  with  the 
most  .idvanred  business  comnuinlty  In  the 
world,  would  not  strike  a  l.ilr  bargain  in  a 
trade  aktrt'enuMit  Such  a  person  vv-ould  seem 
to  sutler  ironi  an  acute  timidity  which  is  not 
becoming  to  the  citi/ens  of  the  createst  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  ine 
that  he  would  also  sutler  iroin  a  lack  of  lottlc. 
because  :f  any  imports  are  taken  lo  add  to 
the  strength  of  an  Kastern  country,  then  by 
the  same  token,  the  payments  in  pokl  or  ex- 
ports (produced  bv  resources  diverted  from 
other  sources'  would  weaken"  these  coun- 
tries Just  as  much 

It  is  also  instructive  to  shine  a  brief  light 
on  FI.^T  neertlations  On  May  30.  1966  Busi- 
ne.sR  Week  nuitrarme  reported  that  an  agree- 
ment WIS  siu'iieti  in  Turin.  Italv.  by  the 
Soviet  imto  Industry  minister  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  FLAT  Corporation,  calling  for 
the  manufacture  of  600  000  units  of  the  new 
FIAT  124  a?  modified  for  the  Russian 
weather     aiid     roads  i  e  .     less     window 

glass,  toutther  Misponsion.  and  a  1400-cublc 
centimeter  eiiLdne  instead  of  'he  standard 
1200  c  c  encine  The  article  stated  further: 
■  For  the  Scvlets.  it  will  mean  ciuadrupllnc 
annual  .ui'o  output  from  200.000  to  800.000 
by  1970,  and  ;■.  i-lant  step  toward  a  mu- 
sumer  eroncm'-  .At  the  start  of  1965,  the 

USSR  had  less  than  1  million  passenger  cars, 
one  !'-)r  everv  23.5  persons  compared  to  f.ne 
for  every  two  persons  in  the  United  States 
The  .Soviets'  decision  to  comniit  nearly 
$1  billion  of  the  forei-jn  exchnnee  to  estab- 
lish an  auto  industrv  tioes  prove  that 
government  emphasis  on  the  consumer  sec- 
tor Is  poinc  f.ir  bevond  mere  words,  and  ex- 
perience sucgested  :hat  the  consumer — 
Aineriran.  Italian,  or  Ku-^sian— becomes  more 
eager  for  Roods  as  !ils  -landard  of  living 
rises," 

The  CI.A  intellisence  report  puijlished  •  y 
the  House  Foreign  .\fTalrs  Commit'ee  rn  the 
sublen  indicates  how  far  'he  USSR  has  to 
travel  in  order  to  make  up  the  automotive 
pap  with  tlie  Western  World.  It  .s  estimated 
that  in  Moscow  there  are  8  service  stations 
and  8  parages,  and  In  Leningrad  ;in  esti- 
mated 3  .TUtomoblle  .service  s-ations  The 
Indications  were  that  the  Russians  desicned 
this  program  to  satisfy  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  their  covernmental  and  manaseri.il 
elite,  who  are  interested  in  acquiring  rar.s 
TTie  CIA  estimated  that  by  the  early  1370s, 
perhaps  half  of  the  automobiles  produced 
would  be  available  for  public  purcha,?e  Thus 
for  the  next  decade,  at  least,  an  automoiiile 
for  the  average  citizen  was  not  in  sight. 
But.  It  would  have  been  t  start  The  De- 
fense Department  wr.s  willing  t ->  ;  t.ite  thiit 
most  of  the  m.-ichlne.---  to  be  ptircliased  in  -l^c 
U.o.  could  be  used  solely  for  the  production 
cf  a  limited  number  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  cars.  For  ifisvance.  the  heaviest  iron 
casting  to  be  produced  would  be  an  85  pound 
cvlinder-block  Other  machines  were  engi- 
neered to  pnxiuce  parts  of  a  particular  di- 
mension and  spccific.ition?.  which  could  n-.t 
be  readily  used  in  heavier  vehicles  Sti'.l  other 
machines  for  stamping  body  p.inels.  painting. 
and  upholstery  .ne  jjcculiar  'o  the  auto- 
mobile indu;:trv  Despite  the  c;'.se  that  was 
made  in  public  for  U.S.  participation,  the 
Congress  recently  voted  to  ban  it  in  the 
Export-Import  Bank  act  Although  the  hot 
and  cjld   -A-ars  are  involved  in  this  decision 
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the  rejection  of  E:ust-We-t  ir.uic.  \\  seems  to 
me.  IS  also  a  -vmptoin  of  the  inability  ot 
this  country  tj  Lrcitc  a  viable  iTograni  oi 
general  trade  expansu.ii 

rhe  New  Ye. lis  Dav  ;ness.lge  of  the  Presi- 
dent ni-.rked  the  i.)ur;h  lime  in  seven  year.-; 
iliat  tile  -ovcmnient  ;tinioiinced  a  [iroernm 
for  c  )plng  with  the  chro'iic  deficit  in  the 
1), dance  of  payments,  isurli  ,i  progr.im  is  ot 
direct  interest  to  my  -^wii  suite  of  tiregtni. 
'.vh;cli  is  located  a-tri'de  the  Columbia  Valley, 
t.a-  sicond  gre.re  t  river  sv.stem  in  the  coun- 
try Its  s  ,ib>iird  ..iid  icrti'.e  l.md  area.s,  as 
well  as  ..killed  jx  jile.  .tier  .i  iiolential  for 
piudiKMion  tiMii-p  'i'.-i'"Oii  and  ir.ide  that  is 
jUs;  b.'eiiiniiit'  t  ■  be  dev  -loped. 

An  export  i  .vii.iii-;  ui  roiTain  1.^  also  vital 
to  tlie  ii.ition's  (■coiioiiii.  .'■trength  and  I  have 
been  concerned,  as  all  Americ.ns  should  be, 
to  -ee  aie  steep  decline  m  ..ur  mercliandlse 
export  .'urplu.s  over  the  past  two  years. 

In  1965,  we  h.ul  .i  tr.ide  surplu.-  of  «6  7 
l)illioii.  Ill  1906.  tills  vv.is  reduced  to  .f ;?  K  bil- 
lion Because  of  ^ois  Tend  on  1-ebrr.ary  1 
l!)f)7,  I  urt-'-'d  t'.c  r-iiial.'  .'•^niall  Husin(-ss 
C-omniittee.  ol  whii  h  I  .■.u  .•  incii.btr.  ;i  .in- 
duct .in  inquu",  on  the  possibilities  ;or  de- 
■■  i-loping  CAjiort.^  oi  regional  industries  in  dil- 
Icrent  parts  <  1  i  lie  (  luntrv  over  the  next 
10  vears. 

'I'he  tirs'  ol  thes,"  l.oariiigs  vv.is  l:eUI  ;'i 
Portland.  Oregon,  in  May  of  ];167,  and  further 
lieanngs  were  Held  m  Mobile  !or  ■ho  Oulf 
Coast.  ..nd  in  Milw.iukee  lor  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  ;ii  Novcniber  .iiid  December.  The 
fourth  or  south  Athoitic  licinng.  will  take 
place  at  Ml. inn  on  M-rc'i  14  nd  15,  vvitli 
the  hnal  sessions  lare  iii  ti.e  I'orr  ui  New 
■i'ork  on  .April   4   tnrougli  H 

I'he  purpose  was  to  identUy  the  jjoU'iitials 
..nd  problenih  i  i  ^'W  re,,'ional  industries  with 
(  ;<port  pouuuial  We  v.if.h  to  see  what  we  m 
I'le  senate  cm  do  to  ,strenRthen  Federal, 
St.ite.  local  ,,iid  ;.rr.-.ne  -rLninizations  with 
j.rograms  th:it  cm  be  'l  iiUnnate  assistance 
i.j  our  regional  and  mil.!!  business  .oniniu- 
i.ilies, 

ft  has  been  iiiv  belui.  .'nd  the  Comniit- 
ipi's  lieiicf,  t:i.ii  Li-.Mter  headway  can  i.e  made 
on  our  l).aance  wi  ijaviutnu  problems  :j.v 
liberating  the  energies  of  American  Ijuslness 
tr.an  bv  restricting  tiiem.  For  instance,  il  the 
,  .\pori  ".--irplus  in  the  l-^st  iwo  years  even 
equalled  the  1965  Mirplus.  there  would  have 
been  no  ovcr-ai!  b.d.iiue  ol  )i.ivm.''iit-s  deiicjt 
in  1966.  and  onlv  about  a  billion  and  a  half 
dchcit  in  1967  J:  tne  surplus  liad  i  xpaiided 
li-orn  the  1965  peak.  jnsUMd  of  declining,  v.e 
prooablv  would  have  h.id  no  deficit  at  ail  for 
•le.se  veir3  In  t.ial  event,  there  would  li.ive 
been  no  necessity  to  consider  the  lestricllve 
propo-Mls  now  -oel'ore  the  Congress.  We  are 
lixiking  forward  to  licarine  from  your  E;ist 
Co. lit  w-iinfs.ses  about  additional  markets 
tliac  cjuld  :m  dc.cloped  lor  .Mnencan  i.idus- 
trv  Foilovving  the  final  hearing  in  April,  the 
(-oininiitee  will  Me  its  report  w.tn  the  Scn.-tc 
,.iid  will  .seek  legislative  and  other  remedies 
vvliich  II  leels  will  be  apprcpri.iic  .ind  ade- 
f;uate  to  tr.e  challenges  of  .vorld  trade  -lUd 
It,.-,  problems  '.Ve  hope  ill. it  our  clfor.s  win 
be  able  li  liave  some  iniluence  on  Congres- 
.lonal  cicc.ii-a.'s  on  ir.iUe  i.'jiKv  during  t.n^ 
se.viioii. 

From  the  evidence  that  we  have  a'ready 
lieard.  there  are  serious  questions  about  the 
adequ;.cy  of  our  i)ast  national  export  pol- 
icies and  jiroErrams.  They  seem  to  exhibit 
shortcomings  in  concept  :md  organization. 
in  promotional  and  marketing  technique.s. 
and  in  assuring  tax  .aid  other  non-tariff 
equality  for  .Americ.in  exporters.  Perhaps 
most  important,  there  seems  to  be  a  shortage 
L'f  s'jEtamed  leadership  >  n  ..11  levels. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my 
thoughts  about  what  the  Congre.s.s  and  the 
business  community  thould  do  about  these 
shortcomings. 

I  tn.nk  we  should  both  lie  going  full-spted 
:ihe:id  on  sound  iirogranis  cf  export  expansion 
for  small  and  medium  as  well  as  L.rge  busi- 
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ness  enterprises  But,  I  cannot,  under  the 
circumstances  endorse  a  similar  approach  as 
lo  l-,:ist-West  tr,ide.  Ihis  would  be  too  much 
to  itsk  of  individual  busme.ssmen  or  corpor- 
.ilions  during  a  Jicriod  of  ciiliict,  when  tmo- 
tions  are  aroused  liusmcsses  arc  proilt-mnk- 
ing  orgaiuz.itlons  which  are  legally  and 
morally  responsible  to  their  .stockholders  In 
,iny  ludgnient  they  .ire  not  obligated  to  as- 
.-ume  a  leadership  role  that  would  tend  to 
iinp:ilr  tlieir  basic  purposes. 

.Mtliough  (.-oiigress  has  declared  itself  in 
ojiposition  to  expanding  Kast-West  trade  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  lor  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  war,  1  hope  that  It 
will  Foim  l)e  iJossil)!e  lor  our  national  legisla- 
ture to  jiroceed  witii  clarilication  i  i  i  \ir  Fast- 
West  tr.ide  policies,  .iiid  an  aBlrniatUi-  policy 
uf  responding  to  llie  increasing  o|)portunities 
for  economic,  social  and  jjoliticil  lilieraliza- 
tion  In  the  USSR  :,nd  tile  Kasicrn  Kuroiie.m 
countries 

Though  the  lnisines.s  coniinunlty  may  not 
now  have  ,.  leading  role  as  to  Last-West  trade. 
I  ioel  ihat  it  has  a  vital  role  in  lormulat- 
ing  our  general  trade  policy  tills  ve.ir  .aid 
could  even  be  doing  more  to  lay  a  foundation 
Mr  cpnstructive  East-West  trade  |)Olicv  in 
the  future  I  would  lio))e  that  businessmen 
.ind  organizations  will  not  .  lily  support  IjUI 
will  advocate  expunsionai  y  tr.ide  ;;()llcies.  I 
hoi)e  thev  will  go  on  record  as  l.ivoriug  incis- 
ures that  will  allow  the  ranks  of  our  export 
traders  Ije  widened  by  an  adequate  national 
inocram  which  will  bring  the  coiisciousnes.s 
..1  lieneflts  of  lorelgn  trade  as  well  as  the 
techniques  down  to  the  level  of  trade  associa- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce,  regional  tniall 
businesses  across  tiiis  count  ry. 

If  we  do  not  Ijrnaden  tills  tiase.  I  tear  that 
the  companies  which  are  now  enloying  inter- 
national tr.ide  as  well  as  t!ic  country,  -.vill 
have  a  severe  iTice  to  i)ay.  Policies  that  s.re 
in  ;he  interests  i.f  tlie  lew  will  not  be  sup- 
jioried  111  moments  of  stre.s.s.  liy  the  many. 
.■\nd  11  this  is  true  in  the  United  Stales,  it  is 
j'roijablv  more  valid  abroad. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  ttie  members  ol  the 
.American  .Management  .'Vscociation  take  a 
new  look  at  Federal,  .State  and  local  t'overn- 
ment  ,tnd  jirivate  institutions  and  to  bring 
the  natural  interest  of  our  Inisincss  commu- 
nity to  a  focus  on  those  issues  this  ye.ir.  1 
urge  you  to  evaluate  the  state  of  tlic  com- 
petence that  is  in  being,  and  that  is  being 
Iniilt  in  these  issues  of  private  and  jnibllc 
P'olicy.  How  capable  are  our  existing  institu- 
tions' of  reaching  out  to  regional  industries 
and  small  companies  and  trade  iissi>ciations-^ 
Do  they  enjoy  tlie  contidc-nce  ol  liieir  reuions 
as  being  truly  representative  of  the  long-term 
Interests  of  all  Ijusinesses  in  tlio.se  areas-' 
How  (  apable  are  the.sc  bodies  of  helping  new- 
companies  to  inter  and  develop  expert 
markets;'  What  Is  the  quality  cf  their  staffs;' 
How  much  re-=parrh  do  'hey  perform  .md 
what  1:^  the  quality.'  What  capaci'y  do  these 
organizations  liave  lo  appraise  nation.'d  or 
international  issues  that  may  be  before  the 
President  and  the  Congress?  What  wllUng- 
ne.ss  do  these  ortraniz.itions  have  to  i.ssue  dec- 
larations and  press  r"U.ises  i.;n  .ubiect.--.  of 
vital  concern  to  our  trade  'nd  financial 
policv'.'  For  instance,  it  seems  to  me  that  buM- 
ncssmen  and  business  organizations  loiild 
have  lieen  uniquely  lielptul  during  the  FIA  1 
negotiation  .  nd  debate  bv  spe'Jking  out  <.n 
the  Ijasis  of  their  special  knowledce  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  the  possibilities  that  they 
could  be  used  for  objectives  otlier  than  those 
that  were  staled.  If  situations  of  this  kind 
come  up  in  tlie  luiure,  I  hope  that  the  inisi- 
ncss community  will  be  ready  and  willing  to 
make  a  contribution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  v.e  need  Is  com- 
petence in  foreign  trade  matters  m  every 
region  of  tlie  country.  We  need  people  who 
are  willing  s.nd  able  to  tike  the  ne-.v  look 
based  on  i.ew  information  and  new  condi- 
tions and  are  willing  to  say  m  public  what 
they  have  seen.  Ideally  we  bhould  have  cen- 
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ters  (»f  research  analysis  and  opinion  across 
the  Cf)untry  In  every  State  and  In  many 
Contrresslonal  dlstrlcla  At.  that  point  we  will 
hesiln  to  bul!d  a  solid  foundation  for  a  general 
expansion  of  U  S  trade,  iind  a  l>ase  which 
will  siippt>rt  hrtdifes  to  Eastern  Europe  as  the 
i-lrcunnstanres  permit  Business  with  its  spe- 
cial capabilities,  should  have  .i  prominent 
role  in  developing  these  capabilities  and  in 
haiJtlng  up  the  Judgments  in  the  face  of  the 
op[>i»itioii  unpHipularlty  and  even  irrational- 
ity that  sometime*  creeps  into  the  discussion 
of  targe  issues 

As  a  result  of  our  export  expansion  hear- 
ings. Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and  I  .ire 
in  touch  with  the  educational  organiz;ttl<ins 
and  business  groups  to  explore  how  we  might 
be  able  to  further  develop  these  capabilities 
and  tlje  linlc.s  betwen  industry  the  universi- 
ties .ind  gtjvernment  in  the  field  of  trade 

W>  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  views  of 
•h."  .^MA  in  this  matter  Some  of  the  posst- 
r)i;ities  for  the  Interchange  of  information 
irul  view*  ire  lUustrited  by  the  programs 
of  the  -Space  .^gency  and  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  Since  1958,  NASA  has  ,pent  S572 
million  on  tne  supp<3rt  of  research  ind  edu- 
cation in  the  universities  It  has  trained  1400 
graduate  students  and  parceled  out  «379  mil- 
lion m  prf  Ject  grants  to  the  schools 

The  National  Bureau  nt  Standards  now  has 
4lxtv  research  associates  from  industry  at 
work  in  the'Bureau  and  they  pl.m  to  incre-.ise 
this  to  130  or  about  10';   of  their  stafT 

I  think  that  when  our  biila.ice  of  payments 
and  ecDnomlc  security  and  nght«  of  travel 
and  investment  are  placed  in  question,  and 
when  our  relations  with  a  vital  part  of  the 
world  are  in  flux,  we  h.ive  very  right  to  ask 
what  the  Department.^  concerned  with  trade 
and  commerce  are  doing  m  this  field  I  in- 
tend that  our  Committee  pursue  to  answer 
these  questions 

It  .-ieems  to  me  that  when  officials  ot  re- 
spotvslble  liK-al  business  organizations  com- 
mune with  their  Congressmen  about  what 
export  trade  and  E.ist-West  trade  me-.in  to  the 
people  in  their  ireas  and  when  they  begin  to 
read  about  these  fKMsSlble  benefits  in  the  local 
paper  then  the  Congress  will  listen  and  the 
prospects  for  tr.idlng  and  living  constrtic- 
tively  with  our  inends  and  .lUles  .til  over  the 
world  will  have  a  more  realistic  prospect  of 
Improvement 


Views  of  an  Inmate  of  a  Penal  Institution 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  HLPRESEN TA  HVES 

Monday    Apnl  19    1968 

M  .\YRES  Mr  Spt-alter,  m  a  pre- 
vious issue  of  the  Concressionxl  REr.oRD. 
I  inserted  two  columns  written  by  Ben 
MaidfHburg.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Alcron  Beacon  Journal  That  distin- 
guished wnter  told  us  of  his  experiences 
with  an  inmate  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
in  his  attempt  to  rehabilitate  him  by 
^'iving  him  a  lob  on  that  newspaper 

That  we  can  all  better  understand  the 
views  of  an  inmate  of  a  penal  institu- 
rion  Editor  Maidenburs?  turned  over  the 
space  of  two  of  his  columns  to  inmate 
Bill  Graves  The  columns  follow 
First  a  Sn»  Then  a  Slip 
I  By    Ben    Maldenbiirs;  i 

r  am  happy  to  report  that  the  "vote"  on 
Mr  BU;  Graves  was  at  a  ratio  of  37  to  1  I 
aiked  whetJier  the  readers  would  like  to  hear 
more  from  mv  pen  pa!  currently  doing  time 
in    the  Ohio  Pen     .^nd   received   38   letters. 
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The  only  "nay  was  from  a  lady  who  was 
kind  but  firm  She  felt  that  a  convict  was  a 
convict,  perlod--8nd  that  he  should  be  given 
the  business  to  teach  him  a  good  and  lasting 
lesson 

So  that  others  may  know  BUI  Graves  .md 
I  have  a  deal  The  Beacon  Journal  will  pay 
him  for  his  writings^— but  ill  the  money 
win  go  to  his  la-year-old  daughter  That  was 
.It  my  insistence    and  Bill  wiis  quite  happv 

So  today  I  have  a  couple  of  columns  writ- 
ten by  Bill  The  first  deals  with  his  alcohol- 
ism The  second  with  some  advice  about 
house-burglary — as  told  by  a  bad  burglar, 
ii.ime  of  BUI  Graves 

The  flr«'  -oiumn  follows: 

(By  BUI  Graves! 
I  was  asked  If  an  alcoholic  could  be  lured 
onto  the  wagon  bv  Joining  AA  whilst  he  was 
sloughed  up  behind  the  walls  Tliafs  a 
toughy  fur  a  backsliding  ex-member  >f  AA 
to  answer  But  111  rassel  around  with  the 
thing  —  mountain-style,  natch — and  give  it 
my  biased  opinion 

FV>r  i>peners  I  oughta  say  that  I've  been 
mesamg  with  the  hard  stufT  since  I  was  a 
ihlrt-talled  kid.  and  until  recently  figured 
I  was  an  extra-heavy  weekend  social  slpper 
The  last  time  I  wa.s  ihanghaicd  .ind  brought 
herr«  though,  me  m'  A  A  got  on  liowdylng 
terms  with  each  )ther  ,ind  I  learned  that 
weekend   imbibers  can  be   alcoholic  too 

Hearing  something  like  that  comes  down 
pretty  hard  on  a  dude  like  me  c.iuse  after 
my  bouts  of  weekend  bonzmg  I  always 
showed  up  for  work  Maybe  I  wasn't  always 
bright-eyed  ind  bushy-tiiiled.  but  I  made 
the  work  scene  .spiritless.  But  even  so.  I  ap- 
parently had  the  markings  of  a  true-blue 
alcoholic 

A  little  dab  of  suul-searching.  mingled 
wnth  <elf-pitv.  and  I  don  t  know  what  all. 
decided  me  to  give  the  AA  thing  a  riffle  I 
stumbled  up  AA's  12  steps.  memorize<l  the 
creed  ind  got  down  with  the  trndltums  That 
part   was  gr.ivy 

The  ungravied  part  was  getting  up  m 
front  of  a  whole  btinchlul  of  strangers  and 
letting  them  know  I  couldn't  hold  mv  licker 
That*  plumb  p.iinful  ind  oughta  be  classed 
as  cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  and  no- 
body oughta  try  it  without  having  a  smidgen 
of  Dale  Carnegie 

But  according  to  those  lii  the  know,  it 
am  t  no  good  leh*  the  spanking-new  mem- 
ber gets  up  In  front  of  a  crowd  and  lets  em 
icnow  publicly  he's  aflllcted 

\.\  .ind  I  got  .ilonit  toll-ruble  well  .ts  long 
is  I  was  ,»n  mslde  member  I  was  even  hon- 
"red  with  guiding  the  steering  committee 
for  I  spell  Alter  several  vears  uf  total  tee- 
totalling  I  figured  I  was  a  dead-sure  cinch 
to  make  It  once  Miey  turned  me  IcMise 

But  the  evervdav  grind  of  tripping  past 
saloons  and  bars  started  to  wear  me  down 
.ind  I  so<in  ha<J  uivself  convinced  I  wasn't  a 
-lire-enough,  couldn't  pnss-.i-snloon  alco- 
holic Forgetting  that  hadn't  actually  been 
mv  problem  in  the  f^rst  place 

-And  the  truth  is  I  didn't  come  back  for 
drink  alone,  but  for  what  I  did  while  uured 
up  on  the  gripe  Mavbe  that  sounds  like 
hedging  but  there*  a  little  blttv  difference 
there  and  ioon  .is  1  learn  it  maybe  I  can  sip 
social  again 

Tve  moseved  way  past  the  question  I  was 
gonna  'rv  to  answer  No  I  don  t  think  a  man 
•un  be  cured  of  the  .ilcohollc  habit  behind 
bars  Not  by  latching  onto  AA  all  by  its  lone- 
some anyway 

I  reckon  It  help*  though,  and  It  might  set 
a  fellow  to  thinking  about  the  whatfors  and 
whyfors  of  where  his  drinking  led  him  astray 
Then  he  might.  If  he  was  of  a  mind  to.  pon- 
der the  phenomenon  of  the  dry-drunk,  or 
the  mind-drunk  Whatever  vou  wanna  call 
If 

The  natural  bent  of  the  prison  alcoholic.  I 
believe  is  to  indulge  hlsself  in  long  spells  of 
self-pity,  depression,  blues,  things  like  that. 
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Walled  AA  might  take  hiin  ->ut  of  that,  and 
mavbe  help  him  establish  healihy  ineuTiil 
habits  that  might  linger  with  him  outside 

The  thing  in  a  nutshell  is.  a  prison  .\Aer 
pretty  near  got  to  do  it  this  way  The  •liink- 
ing  w.iy  thi  ■  IS  They're  not  saddled  with 
the  temptations  that  grab  the  ouuslde  mem- 
ber Saloons  and  bars  ire  Umlghtiv  -larce. 
and  a  drunk  is  seldom  .seen 

In  here  when  ,i  guy  get,s  a  thirsty  uri^lng 
he  don't  get  the  lieebie  jeebles  when  he  don't 
get  a  snort  I've  seen  many  a  cji-se  of  the 
DT's  and  I've  never  heard  of  an  .\A  inemtwr 
being  called  out  U)  help  a  pal  who's  slipped 
by  sipping  again 

Ni>w  AA  plays  .in  lmport,int  par!  in  The 
over-all  scheme  of  things  in  a  place  like  this. 
AA  meetings  get  a  guy  out  of  his  cell,  maybe 
take  him  away  from  a  pot-walloping  chore, 
or  a  coal-shoveling  detail  He  geus  a  chuiue 
to  meditate,  too,  .uid  ne.tr  .Mime  itood  down- 
to-earth  speakers 

Then.  too.  It  goes  on  record  when  a  man 
joins  AA  .md  It's  frowned  on  If.  aftt>r  joining 
the  man  becomes  .lii  A  A  dropout 

Being  .in  outalde  member  of  .^lioholu.s 
.\in>nvmous  now  that's  a  bird  of  a  dltfcrcnt 
feather  That  outside  memljer  is  an  .'KA  be- 
cause he  w.int.s  to  be,  and  he  s  pref  ,•  Mirc  he 
needs  to  be  The  only  angle  he's  shooting  Is 
to  stay  sober,  and  he's  got  to  do  It  where 
the  action  is  powerful — amongst  the  sakxms 
and    bars 

The  freeworld  member  gives  us  his  Sun- 
days. .u)d  some  of  the  evenings,  willingly,  to 
help  insiders  and  outsldcr.s  When  .i  help- 
ing hand  is  needed  he  lends  his.  because  in 
helping  others  he  gives  himself  a  Iwost  And 
that.  I  reckon.  Is  what  AA  is  all  about  my- 
how 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  some 
Inside  members  i>f  AA  won't  be  ible  to  cut 
the  mustard  once  they've  shucked  this  place 
I  expect  a  lot  of  em  will  be  helpful,  .md  I 
wish  em  well,  but  I'm  trving  to  piJint  out 
the  difference  between  "Inside"  and  "out- 
side" alcoholics.  The  circumstances  .iln't  the 
same,  and   ihey  never  can  be 

I'm  a  fair  example  In  here  I  w.us  one  of  the 
rocks  of  .\A.  a  real  boulder-type  But  out- 
side I  was  something  else  What  I  was  out- 
side was  a  weekend  drunk  .\nd  In  here  I 
never  craved  .i  dram,  which  is  not  to  say  I 
would've  ttirned  up  my  nose  at  one  if  It  was 
offered 

When  the  temptation  of  a  thing  is  taken 
away,  vou  see.  an  insider  can  give  up  pretty 
near  anything — and  does! 

The  day  I  can  saunter  into  a  bar.  order  a 
double  hooker,  snllT  the  bouquet,  put  it  down 
unqunlTed  .md  walk  away,  why  then  I'll 
have  It  made  It  would  be  swell  if  I  could 
drink  one  then  walk  out.  But  It  would  be 
even  sweller  If  I  could  down  two.  three,  or 
See  what  I  mean? 
In  here,  with  or  without  AA.  my  cup  does 
not  runneth  over 

And  here  is  Column  No  2  also  by  Graves: 
It's  always  been  a  rule-of-thumb  thing 
with  me  that  I  don't  usually  monkey  round 
with  what  another  feller  writes  about.  But 
tother  day  I  latched  onto  a  piece  that 
shook  me  up  some  .md  roused  my  dander. 
This  writer  was  strapping  It  on  the  un- 
suspecting public  how  to  keep  hurclars  otT 
Their  property  and  outa  their  homes 

Which  could  be  all  to  the  well  and  good  — 
but  vou  don't  have  to  re.id  more'n  a  couple 
of  the  feller's  Hlnts-to-Householders  before 
you  begin  to  wonder  how  many  actual  bur- 
glars he's  ever  had  face-to-face  truck  with 
Take  me  now,  without  meaning  to  scnind 
braggv.  I  can  count  several  burglars  am<ingst 
my  acquaintances  Then.  too.  I've  dabbled  a 
bit  in  burglarv.  and  I've  been  burgled 

With  a  pedigree  like  that  golne  !or  me, 
or  agalnit  me.  I'm  what  you  call  qualified  to 
let  a  little  air  outa  that  writer's  balloon  The 
man  ain't  all  wrong;  he's  got  a  couple  of 
goodies  that's  saying  a  little  somethlnc.  and 
I'm  gonna  run    em  down  to  you    Bvit  first  let 
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me  clue  \ou  in  on  .i  lew  ot  his  dandles  that 
ain't  gonna  keep  nary  burglar  outa  your  boo- 
rows  and  boo-tavi; 

P('r.s(>iially.  I  never  was  a  good  burglar, 
beiiit;  une.isy  in  the  dark  like  I  am.  but  even 
a  nad  burttliir  coulda  told  this  viTlter  teller 
he  was  wasting  his  time  and  yours,  by  sug- 
iteslmg  you  change  locks  when  moving  to  a 
new  dwelling 

■^'our  homesick  burglar  don't  mess  with 
locks.  He  goes  roviiid  cm  with  a  jimmy  bar. 
Might  even  jirv  .i  plank  plumb  outa  your 
pine  d'Hir 

In  my  pre-burt'lar  day.s  and  alore  taking 
the  wrong  road  fork.  I  was  a  tax-iwying  citi- 
zen And  It  was  as  a  pillar  of  the  community, 
natch,  when  I  was  mlstiKik  lor  a  loaded 
citizen  and  was  beset   by  pro  prowlers 

This  feller  told  about  how  the  house 
oughta  have  screen  and  storm  windows.  That 
was  .1  scrumptious  idea,  and  they  worked 
almighty  well  in  keeping  the  tiles  and  cold 
out  Hut  they  didn't  kcej)  .i  Ijiirglar  otT  my 
premises 

I  bet  It  didn't  take  that  nighttime  rogue 
no  more'n  a  minute  to  sin  my  screen,  crack 
my   gl.tss   and    waltz  amongst   my    valuables 

Nother  place,  I  believe  where  the  writer 
went  clean  outa  sight  wa.«  when  he  advised 
homeowners  'bout  their  comings  .md  goings. 
Don  I  set  no  lime  habits,  he  -said  I  reckon 
he  was  talking  bout  if  everybody  come  and 
went  111  a  bunch  at  a  set  lime. 

Well.  I  used  to  stagger  my  leaving  time 
and  since  I  usually  come  home  staggering, 
that  part  took  care  of  itself  But  'tv^ix  my 
bo.ss  bawling  me  out  lor  showing  up  stag- 
itered.  .md  my  missus  hollering  at  me  for 
the  same  ."-easoii.  I'd  ju.st  .is  Iief  be  burgled. 

Number  three  on  the  burglar  no-hlt  parade 
was  to  get  .1  neighbor  to  mind  the  grass, 
gather  the  leaves,  hold  the  paper  and  safe- 
keep  \x)ur  cream  whilst  you  was  off  on  a 
Journey. 

■^'ou  cvm't  hardly  beat  .i  deal  like  that  for 
getting  your  chores  took  care  of.  .md  it  might 
trick  a  burglar  or  two.  but  don't  count  on  it 
trx>  heavy  I  come  from  being  gone  once,  and 
.ill  I  had  left  alter  making  them  kind  of  ar- 
rangements was  a  tidy  iront  yard. 

Well.  now.  you  .see  how  it  is?  Them  Ideas 
w.-Ls  Hawed  a  little  Tliey'll  maybe  keep  the 
ne-er-do-wells  from  ilppy-toeing  through 
your  petunias,  but  they  .lin't  gonna  hinder 
a  top-drawer  pro  from  invading  your  prlvacv. 

Best  way  to  do  that  is  sit  home  with  a 
.scattergun  in  your  lap.  which  gets  mighty 
wearisome.  The  next  best  way  is  to  follow 
the  feller's  two  suggestions  he  let  drop  with- 
out maybe  realizing  how  powerful  they  was 

One  of  em  was  to  keep  a  light  lit  upstairs 
while  you're  out  rousting  ixound.  Yes.  sir.  a 
light  in  the  nlKht  don't  do  nothing  for  the 
cockles  of  a  burglar's  heart,  and  it'll  keep 
most  of  'em  looking  for  gloomier  pastures. 

Tother  suggestion  was  to  get  a  dog  Now 
can't  nobody  hnd  fault  with  that  idea,  except 
maybe  burglars.  Dogs  loose  on  the  premises 
are  a  plague  to  prowlers,  and  I  don't  know 
nary  burylar  who  won't  skedaddle  If  a  house 
riTingrel  commences  yapping. 

You  don't  want  one  of  them  doss  that  don't 
do  no  barking  That's  playing  dirty  pool  with 
vour  burglar  and  might  get  you  sued.  It's 
h.ird  telling  w-hat  the  high  court  might  say 
if  a  b.-u-kless  dog  was  to  seize  a  culprit  with- 
out warning — or  a  warrant 

Yovi  trot  enough  trouble  without  worrying 
bout  fringing  on  some  burglar's  constitu- 
tional rights. 

For  .^  Father  in  Prison.  There  s  a  Terrible. 
Nagging  DorBT:    How  Long  Is  Forever? 

I  By  Ben  Maidenburg) 
I  keep  getting  letters  asking  why  In  tarna- 
tion I  have  "adopted  ■  Bill  Graves.  Or  even 
tned  to  befriend  him  BUI.  as  you  may  know 
from  reading  previous  columns.  Is  down  In 
»he  Ohio  State  Penitentiary.  He  was  paroled 
last  year,  and  then  got  himself  boozed  up. 
"borrowed"  an  automobile  and   immediately 
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found  himself  back  in  the  Sijring  St    Hotel 
which  is  what  they  call  the  state  jien 

My  correspondent.s  thmk  I  .on  (a)  cither 
stupid;  or  (b)  seeking  to  build  lor  niv.self  .i 
halo;  or  lo  wasting  my  time  with  .i  "con" 
when  I  could  be  doing  something  lor  s<jme- 
one  who  was  true.  blue,  lionest  ,md  not  in 
jjrlson. 

1  might  be  stupid  tVriaiiily  I  i  ouUI  lend 
moie  efforts  to  out-of-luckers  who  are  not  in 
the  state  calabozo  .■\s  lor  ilie  halo,  rest  fis- 
sured that  the  most  lorpiving  .mgel  would 
think  twice  before  anointing  one  like  me 

Bills  Graves  writes  me  once  ,i  week  I  write 
him  almtjst  as  often  I  lind  him  a  most  in- 
teresting gentleman 

I've  never  set  eyes  on  hiin  I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  short  or  lall;  skinny  "r  lat: 
bald  or  hairy  I  do  know  lie  has  a  touch  with 
the  pen  (or  typewriter)  that  I  wish  I  had.  I 
do  know  that  when  he  w.is  paroled,  I  otTf-red 
him  a  Job — only  to  discover  that  he'd  yield- 
ed to  the  powerful  jjersuasion  ot  sin  .•\s  you 
know,  sin  is  easy;  living  ihe  straight,  .iiid 
narrow  is  tough. 

Anyway.  I  made  .i  deal  with  Hill  (iraves. 
He  would  write  for  our  Beacon  Journal  read- 
ers a  column,  periodically.  We  would  jj.iy  lor 
the  columns — but  the  imaicv  wiuikl  i^o  lo 
daughter  Debbie. 

Well,  Debbie  is  in  need  o:  some  inoncv  ;o 
make  a  trip  to  Washington,  with  a  scliool 
group,  and  so  KKlay  I'm  heljJiUg  her  alonn 
by  using  this  column  In  her  dad. 

The  column  is  worth  your  reading  jiar- 
tlcularly  it  is  worth  the  reading  of  ,iny- 
one  who  might  be  lemjjted  to  a  life  of 
crime.  It  is  not  the  ininln.il  who  sutlers 
by  incarceration,  but  the  people  .iround  iiiin 
his    family,    his    jjarents.    lii.s    Irlends. 

(By  Bill  (ir.ivfsi 

"Daddy,  you  don't  have  to  send  ine  money 
to  make  me  love  you.  I  think  vou  know  tlint. 
at  least  I  hope  you  do  "  Those  were  tlie 
first  words  in  .i  letter  irom  my  12-yf-.ir-olci 
Debra.  .She  liad  just  received  a  letter  .md 
a  check  from  Ben  Maideiibtirg  tor  an  ,irtl- 
cle    he'd    printed    in   the    Beacon   .Journal 

Debbie  then  went  on  to  .^ay  she  had  read 
a  story  Mr.  Maidenburg  did  on  me  and 
thought  it  was  super-duper,  and  she  liked 
it.  Then,  bless  her  heart,  she  said.  'I  can 
sure  use  the  money.  "  I  won't  itive  you  the 
in-betweens  of  the  letter,  but  Debbie  ended 
it  by  saying,  "Daddy.  I'll  love  you  lorever. 
and  ever,  and  ever 

A  powerful  long  time  is  torever.  hut  I 
know  she  means  it.  But  how  long  can  a  dad 
who's  in  prison  expect  his  daughter  to  go 
along  with  his  prison  hablls'r'  .Slie  knows 
I  can't  be  with  her  now.  but  she  knows  I 
had  the  chance  to  be  with  her  md  I  blew 
it. 

And  I.  for  the  life  of  me.  i.nn'T  explain  to 
her.  or  to  myself,  why  I  muffed  that  chance 

Then,  loo.  I  wonder  constantly  what  she 
tells  her  little  friends  when  they  ;i»sk  where 
her  daddy  is.  Questions  like.  "How  come  vour 
daddy's  never  around,  even  on  your  birth- 
days?" "What  does  he  do'J  " 

Questions  like  that  .ire  hard  to  answer, 
and  I'd  like  to  know  how  Debbie  h.indles 
'em.  Praidy  cat  that  I  am.  I'm  ;ushamed  to 
ask.  And  I  wonder  how  long  Debbie  will 
go  on  putting  up  with  her  ne'er-do-well 
daddy?  A  daddy  who's  never  grown  up  to  ac- 
cept responsibilities;  a  daddy  who  sends  his 
undying  love  once  a  week  on  prison  sta- 
tionery. I  wonder,  and  the  wonderine  nearly 
drives  me  up  the  wall  with  the  miseries 

Once  on  a  visit  before  I  made  parole.  Deb- 
bie looked  at  me,  holding  my  hand  across 
the  visitlng-room  table,  and  said.  "Daddy, 
when  you  come  home  I'm  going  to  take 
you  by  the  hand." 

Debbie  said  that  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  grown-up  11 -year-old.  which  she  was 
then,  and  I  couldn't  turn  away  fast  enough 
to  keep  her  from  seeing  the  tears  flooding 
my  eyes.  She  didn't  want  to  embarrass  me 
by  mentioning  the  tears,  but  \«,'ent  on  to  say 
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she  would   be  there  to  meet  me  when   1   gut 
out   if   she   had   to  come   by   herself 

.She  came.  kk^.  but  not  by  herself.  My 
mother  was  \Mth  her  and  when  we  walked 
toward  the  street.  Debbie,  true  to  her  jirom- 
ise,  look  me  by  the  hand.  Again  my  eyes 
stung  with  scalding  tears,  but  Debbie  tildn't 
notice,    or    pret<'nded    she   didn't. 

For  two  weeks,  gloriously  liajjpy  ones,  my 
daughter  .iiid  I  got  acciuainted.  \Vi'  went 
I'vcrywhere  together,  the  /.oo.  shopping,  the 
library,  movies- -everywhere.  Sometimes  she 
wanted  to  race  me  lo  the  corner,  right  out 
111  the  imblii-  I  ilkln'i  rare,  though,  and 
we'd    race 

I  never  won  hut  Debbie  would  wait  on 
;iir  :ind  once  1  cot  there,  she'd  take  ,nie 
ijy  'lie  liand  .\s  long  .is  Debbie  had  me 
liv  ihc  haiKt  1  nmctifined,  I  lived,  .ind  I 
was    (  oiiiijletely     li.ti)fi\. 

I'd  hurry  home  ironi  work  just  t/o  l)e 
wilh  her  a  bit  .sooner  My  mother  told  me 
Debbie  would  hang  out  the  window  hxikliiR 
tor  ine  till  ^he  saw  me  coming.  But  when 
1  1,'ot  There  Debbie  would  be  doing  some 
iiouseliold  chore,  .ilwuys  iirctendiiii,'  she  was 
.'liriirised    to   see   me. 

But  I  could  tell  she  was  happy,  she'd  true 
me  a  kiss  ,ind  tell  me  what  we  were  lia\- 
intt    lor    stipper 

Tlie  best  i)art  o!  ,,11  though,  was  around 
bedtime  I  never  lelt  more  like  busting  then 
when  Debbie  would  a-sk  me  to  iilggybatk  her 
To  bed  and  tuck  her  in,  giving  me  a  moist 
kiss  tor  in\    trouble 

You  might  wonder,  as  I  do  constantly. 
liow  I  could  get  off  the  triuk  and  onto  the 
pith  that  led  back  here,  I  (ant  offer  any 
bona  tide  excuses,  just  a  iew  no-count  ra- 
tionalizations 

.Mv  mother  -A'a-s  I'alled  b.ick  to  West  Vir- 
t;inia..iind  with  no  one  to  look  after  Debbie 
she  went  with  lier.  with  ;i  promise  Ui  come 
Imck  scKJii.  She  never  made  it  'cause  ol  dad 
had  let  her  down  again  I  got  lonesome,  had 
a  bit  too  much.  In  that  order,  and  headed 
t(}Ward  W'est  Virginia  lo  see  lier 

I  never  made  it.  but  the  compulsive  dei'l- 
slon  dead-ended  into  a  22-inonth  .stay  at  the 
I>enltentiary 

I  don't  know  what  I  thought  I  was  doing 
and  if  I  had  the  answer.  I  could  hang  out  a 
shingle  and  commence  jjract icing  jjsychology. 
But  I  iiad  no  excuse  lor  my  .ictlons. 

Now,  rif  course.  I  can  see  the  error  of  my 
w.avs.  because  my  hindsight  lia.s  always  run 
taster  than  my  foresight.  For  that  goofy 
'  aper.  though,  I  have  to  face  Debbie  across 
The  visiting  table  again  for  some  time  to 
come 

If  I  had  It  to  do  over,  I'd  go  at  it  different 
First,  I'd  spend  .i  great  deal  of  time  with 
Debbie,  maybe  even  net  better  acquainted 
Enough  so  that  she'd  tell  me  some  of  her 
•roubles  nMd  let  ine  in  on  some  of  the  things 
that  are  bugging  her. 

I'd  take  the  time  to  listen  like  a  full-time 
dad  oughta  do  I'd  let  her  get  me  inlxed  up 
with  new  math;  tell  me  about  the  bov  who 
wanted  to  carry  her  school  books  home;  tell 
ine  about  lier  new  teacher  and  relish  a  bawl- 
ing out  if  she'd  let  me  help  with  her  school 
work  and  I  gave  her  a  bum  answer,  .say.  in 
liistory 

I'd  be  proud  to  let  her  shew  me  oil  ,i  little. 
and  I'd  like  to  meet  her  little  friends  Then 
she  wouldn't  have  to  refer  lo  me  as  'my 
dad.  who's  away." 

The  way  It  is  now.  my  Debbie,  if  she  has 
a  problem,  who's  going  to  listen''  N'.t  me.  I'm 
too  busy  doing  time.  Who's  she  going  to  talk 
things  over  with?  It's  a  big  problem,  you 
know,  when  you  don't  have  anyone  to  hash 
things  over  with. 

I  wonder  too.  what  kind  of  young  ladv 
she'll  grow  into.  I  don't  know  But  this  I  DO 
KNOW.  If  she  grows  up  straight.  It  will  be 
in  spite  of.  and  not  because  of.  me 

I  needed  an  ll-year-old  to  take  me  by  the 
hand  and  pull  me  iip  to  her  level  And  I 
didn't    have    the   sense    to    know   it     In    the 


meantime  she's  growing  a  l>a  faster  than 
I    im     so  mavbe  I  blew  mv  one  l>e8t  chance 

Sad  ain't  it  when  »  man  can  spend  his 
whole  lifetime  with  his  eyes  wide  open  and 
never  ^ee  i  hlamed  thlnff 

I  have  une  little  bitty  thing  Kotng  for  me 
though  Well,  its  not  exactly  a  Utile  bitty 
thini?  fl'ner.  and  It  might  be  selfish  of  me 
But  when  I  read  .ind  re-read  Debbie's  lost 
letter  one  phrase  stistalns  me  'Daddy  I'll 
love   you  forever    .ind   ever,   and  ever 

And  I  reaU^e  she's  stUl  there  still  holding 
out  her  hand 


National  Library  Week 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

K       SII  -.  N  L  ->'     TV 

IN  the;  senate  ok  the  -JNIlEn  st.xtes 
\f'>ndav  April  29.  1968 
Mr  MONDALR  M:  President,  last 
wHfk  Aa>  NatiiJtvHl  Library  Week,  al- 
thout^h  belatedly.  I  wish  to  salute  the 
trpmendous  contribution  and  the  new 
vitality  of  libraries  throiu'hout  the 
Nation 

On  April  16  m  St  Paul.  Mmn..  the 
Catholic  Library  Association  met  In  its 
44th  arjiual  conference  and  unanl- 
niou.-<;y  adopted  the  resolution  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  REroRD 

There  belnsj  no  obiection.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reiord.  as  follows: 

Resolution 
The  Catbollc  Library  .•\saoclatlon  of  4.000 
members  in  ii;eneral  assembly  .at  the  44th 
.innual  ..-onference  in  St  Paul,  Minnesota. 
.April  :6.  1968.  unanimously  voted  the  follow- 
ing resolution 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Catholic  Library 
A.ssix'iatlon,  represenring  all  M-pes  of  li- 
braries, communicate  Immediately  to  all  re- 
sponsible ind  vlduals  in  Government  and 
private  life  Its  great  concern  .ibout  the  pro- 
posed drastic  decreiises  in  support  of  quality 
proCTiinis  'hat  h.ive  re:tched  so  many  children 
and  teachers  in  uriderprivUeged  areas  The 
effects  of  the  dlsaiUrous  cuta  would  tall 
most  critically  on  those  very  children  and 
teachers  who  most  need  these  resnurces  to 
help  them  to  a  full  participation  in  .•\merlc;in 
life  Motivation  and  ability  to  read  and  learn 
.ire  essential  Nationally  the  greatest  need  for 
resources  Is  .it  the  elementary  level,  which 
may  be  the  onlv  opportunltv  needy  children 
have  to  participate  in  a  rich  program  that  in- 
itiates and  generates  individual,  lifetime 
learning  Through  their  children  !)arents 
may  learn  for  the  first  tim<>  that  reading 
can  liberate  them  from  isolation,  poverty 
and  Tear 

The  Catholic  Library  Association  Ucplores 
especially  at  this  critical  time  the  proposed 
j3  percent  decrease  in  funds  for  title  II  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  e.irnes.tly  recommends  that  'he  i99  mil- 
lion dollars  appropriated  In  the  current  fis- 
cal year  be  continued  in  the  fiscal  year  be- 
■'.nning  Jtily  1  1968.  Federal  library  programs 
ave  been  signally  effective  in  realizing  hope 
.md  promise  w^lch  must  not  now  be  frus- 
cr-.it-.-d 

We  express  our  deep  .ippreclatlon  for  the 
past  understanding  md  support  on  the  part 
jf  the  .idmiiiistratlon  and  -he  Congress  .md 
sincerely  petition  continued  concern  for  the 
Nation's  most  valuable  resource  and  hope, 
lis  children  and  youth 

Rev  Jovian  Lano. 
Prtittdent.  Catnoltc  Library  Aisoctalton 


EXTENSIONS  (W  RFMARKS 
Public    BroadcaiHnK   Corporation 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    tOtriSlANA 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ytiindav    April  29.  1968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker  the  April 
21  announrt-ment  by  the  controversial 
public  broadca.stmg  loport  that  it  Is  al.so 
In  the  race  riot  bu-'^lness  would  fortify  the 
fears  of  many  as  to  its  use  as  a  brain- 
washing Intrusion  under  the  amse  of  ed- 
ucation as  related  my  speech  on  April 
24.  Congressional  Repord  page  10433. 
Under  commercial  television  if  the  pro- 
gram is  too  repulsive  and  Immoral  the 
vieiwer  can  switch  channels  or  better  yet. 
shut  off  the  tube  The  spon.sor  also  can  be 
notified  as  to  disapproval  of  a  program 
Perhaps  this  was  the  leature  thought 
most  undesirable  by  the  aatlonalizfd 
communications  people  — the  public  ust 
couldn't  be  made  to  su  still  for  pro- 
'.^ramed  propatjanda 

With  public  broadcasting  solng  Into 
the  schools,  our  children  will  be  made  a 
captive  audience  They  cannot  .shut  otf 
the  teleusion  or  no  to  another  channel — 
unless  they  want  to  flunk  the  course  And 
there  will  be  no  sponsor  to  tKiycott  or  to 
tell  off. 

A  sinister,  dangerous  innovation  tliat 
I  fear  we  will  often  experience  and  come 
to  rewret. 

I  include  the  Associated  Pre.ss  report 
of  April  21  as  follows 

I  Prom  the  Baton   R<iugp   ■  Ui  i    Morning 

.\dvocate.  Apr.  27    19681 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  .Makfs 

RioT-CoNTROL  Study 
Washington  —The  fledging  Corp<jratlon 
tor  Public  Broadcasting  .ilready  has  lom- 
pleted  a  preliminary  report  on  how  noncom- 
mercial TV  stations  can  ud  m  riot  control,  its 
board  i-hairmati  snid  Friday 

Frank  Pace  Jr  iormer  .Army  secretary  .ind 
former  Bureau  of  the  Budget  director,  made 
(Us  .iiinouncement  .ibout  .in  hour  belore 
President  Johnson  signed  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing SO  inlUlon  to  get  the  corporation  Into 
operation  starting  on  July  1. 

The  corporation  will  tise  most  of  the  money 
in  grants  to  help  improve  noncommercial 
television  stations  and  iii  aiding  universities 
to  start  training  progriins  for  public  televl- 
sion  personnel. 

Pace  >  comments  followed  the  first  meeting 
of  the  fMrporntlon's  board  nf  directors  He 
said  he  ordered  preparation  of  the  not-con- 
trol  report  .itaout  10  days  ^(go  becatise  ol  my 
own  sense  that  here  Is  an  urea  of  real  con- 
tribution and  great  value   ' 

Pace  'leclinetl  to  make  the  report  public  at 
this  time  and  refused  also  to  --.ummarlze  its 
contents  until     it  is  thought  through" 

He  s,ild  he  hud  received  it  Pnday  morning 
and  had  read  only  half  of  it  Copies  were  dis- 
tributed t.o  members  of  the  board 

Pace  said  the  report  was  prepared  by  two 
persons  whom  he  declined  to  identify. 

Pace  told  newsmen  that  the  first  and 
most  ;mportant  task  that  the  corporation  has 
to  achieve  is  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
Congress  '  in  order  to  obtain  further  operat- 
ing funds 

In  iddilion  to  the  89  million,  the  corpora- 
tion already  lias  SI  million  donated  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  S25.000 
from  the  United  .\>ito  Workers  union.  Pace 
nald  he  rxpecta  another  il  million  within 
Vhree  or  four  ^eeks  !rom  the  Carnegie 
foundation. 
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It  was  the  foundation'^  report  last  year 
that  was  in  large  mea.sure  the  basis  for  leg- 
islrttioii   .setting   up   the  corporation 

EventUHllv  CPB  wtU  supplv  prugriininUng 
and  facilities  for  tvlng  in  iioncomnitrclal 
stations  much  as  the  advertiser-supported 
stations  are  connected  by  the  three  inator 
networks 

KULIaN    tLECTLU 

Among  the  board's  first  actions  was  the 
election  of  Dr  James  A  KUllan  Jr,  as  vice 
chairman  KUllan  is  .hatrman  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Massactiusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

The  board's  15  members  .ire  selected  by 
the  President  and  npriroved  by  the  Sen.ite 

Pace  is  to  head  a  tue-member  executive 
r.immlttee  which  will  be  rmixiwercd  to  make 
niajiir  decl.slnn.s  during  InlervaU  l)etween  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  bo.ird  Other  incni- 
hers  if  'he  executive  committee  are  KUllan: 
Robert  .S  Benjamin  chairman  of  the  UiUted 
.Artl.'l.s  Corp  Joseph  D  Hughes,  vice  presi- 
dent of  r  Mellon  .V  Sons  and  Dr.  Milton  S. 
Elsenhriwer.  i)resldent  emeritus  of  Johns 
Hiipkliis  rtiUv(T-.Uv 

Other  <ommittees  set  up  F'rlday  bv  the 
ttoard  will  deal  with  selection  of  top  utticials. 
tinanclng.  special  projects,  programming 
{or  radio  and  lor  television  ..nd  intercoiuiec- 
Tlon  of  public  broadcasting  stations 

The  forporatlon  "Aill  maintain  otfires  in 
ootli  New  'Vork  City  and  VVashUigton,  The 
NVw  'V'ork  quarters  will  be  af  the  Madison 
Avenue  headquarters  iiif  the  International 
Executive  Service  Corp  of  which  Pace  Is 
president  Tlie  WashmgU'n  ciuarters  have 
.'lot  been  decided  upon 

Tlie  hoard  members  were  present  m  the 
White  House  Cibinet  Room  when  Johnson 
signed  the  .ipproprlatlons  measure  He 
handed  a  pen  used  tn  'he  signing  to  .i  hoard 
n\ember--Ovpta  Culp  Hobby,  president  of 
the  Houston  Post  and  former  secretary  of 
health,  education  and  welfare — but  in.tdc  no 
comments  about  the  corporation 


April  J9,  1908 


Development  of  School  Library  Resources 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN    THE   .SENATE  OF    THE  UNITF:D   STATES 

Miitidap.  April  29.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President,  on  April 
25.  1968.  the  International  Readint;  As- 
sociation held  it.s  13th  annual  conference 
m  Boston.  The  IRA  has  a  membership  of 
.ipproximalely  .i6.000.  and  has  been  most 
active  in  promotlni;  readme  .skills  and 
opportunities  for  '.he  youth  of  America 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  this  orpanizaiion.  de- 
ploring proposed  cuts  in  .school  library 
programs,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  beiny  no  obuction.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  'o  be  piiiucd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

The  International  Reading  .AssociA-noN 
Deplores  Proposed  Cttrs  in  School 
Library    Programs 

Be  It  resolved,  that  The  International 
Reading  Association,  representing  a  cross 
section  of  educators  Involved  with  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  at  all  levels  of  education,  con- 
vey to  policy-making  citizens  its  grave  con- 
cern about  the  projjosed  cut  of  53  percent 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968. 
in  funds  for  Title  II  ^f  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  This  Title  which 
provides  for  development  of  school  library 
resources  and  other  collections  of  materials. 


reinforces   and   supports   tlie   central   role  of 
reading  in  the  total   school   curriculum. 

Such  a  major  decrease  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  program  could  stifle  progress 
m  reading  im[)rovement  and  frustrate  the 
efToris  of  teachers  to  make  learning  more 
effective  Its  crippling  effect  would  be  felt 
most  actitely  by  the  very  children  who  are 
m  the  greatest  need  of  access  to  reading 
opportuiutles  the  cliildren  of  urban  centers 
and  other  disadvantaged  areas.  The  ability 
to  read  well  is  a  condition  of  employment  in 
tcxiay's  society:  >to<^d  instruction  In  reading 
and  the  development  of  «ood  reading  habits 
m  children  .ire  basic  to  enduring  skills. 
School  library  resources,  especially  those  at 
the  clement.iry  level,  may  provide  the  only 
exixisure  the  plietto  child  lias  to  books  and 
other  printed  materl.ils  during  the  years  in 
which  he  is  learning  to  read 

The  International  Heading  .Association  ap- 
preciates tlie  keen  awi.reness  of  the  admin- 
istration ,md  the  Congress  of  the  relevance 
of  rending  imj^rovement  to  the  solution  of 
a  wide  range  of  social,  economic,  and  human 
problems  We  urgently  recommend  that 
action  be  taken  to  restore  to  Title  II  the  $99 
million   [iresently  appropriated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

delphla  during  1967  was  received  by  my  of- 
fice while  I  was  out  of  town 

At  the  time  of  the  release  of  lliis  informa- 
tion, I  stated  as  some  of  tlie  reason.s  lor  the 
decrease,  the  efficiency  and  the  mixlerniza- 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department, 
In  conjunction  with  this  bt;it*ment.  1  have 
always  maintained  that  no  police  depart- 
ment can  operate  etTectively  without  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  comnamity 
It  serves. 

The  decrease  in  crime  experienced  by  our 
city  is  an  achievement  tliat  inust  be  shared 
by  all  segments  of  our  community.  We  in 
law  enforcement  are  well  aware  of  the  part 
being  played  in  community  stability  hy  tiie 
many  organizations,  societies  and  jjnjgrams 
which  have  been  working  with  the  people 
to  Instill  pride  In  personal  accompli.shmeiit 
and  civic  awareness. 

Therefore,  let  me  take  this  opjxirt unity 
to  state  once  again  that  the  i>eople  of  Phila- 
delphia are  to  be  commended  on  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  Incidents  ci  crime.  No  police  de- 
partment could  accomplish  this  reduction 
without  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  people 
of  the  community. 
Sincerely. 

Prank  li  Riz7,n 

Commisfi-.oTirr. 


Public  and  Police  Contribution  in  Preserv- 
ing Law  and  Order 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

I  IF    PFNNSYLVANW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29.  1968 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Evans,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Antlpoverty  Action  Commission, 
to  which  he  attached  a  letter  from  our 
police  commissioner.  Mr.  Frank  Rizzo, 
on  the  sub.iect  of  public  and  police  con- 
tribution in  ijreserving  law  and  order  in 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

This  IS  truly  a  fine  example  of  the 
siilendid  cooperation  we  have  in  Phila- 
delphia between  our  city  officials  and  our 
jinvate  citizens. 

The  letters  follow: 

PHILADELl'ltlA    .ANTIPOVFRTY    .^CTION 

Commission,    .SfBcoMMiTTEE   on 
Ci'.M.Mi  NiTY    Action    Covncils. 

PInladrlplna.  Pa..  April  18.  1968 
Dear  Mr  Barrett:  I  pass  on  to  you  the 
attached  letter  Irom  Police  Commissioner 
R1//0  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  March  i8. 
1968  re:  public  and  police  contribution  In 
preserving  law  and  cTder 

Tlie  Police  Commis.sloner  in  his  letter  ex- 
pressed a  hieh  recard  .ind  interest  in  public 
participation  .md  contribution  and  reflects 
the  essential  urgencv  'hat  this  teamwork 
continue 

To  this  end.  we  trust  that  all  shall  pledge 
to  work  to  lurther  overall  community  bet- 
terment, thereupon  maintaining  the  higla 
image  of  our  city. 

■Very  truly  yturs. 

Samvel  L.  Evan-s. 

Cliairman. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.        ^ 
.4pr!(  2.  1968. 
Mr,  .-sAMrEL  L,  Evans. 

Vice    Chairinau.    Dnladclphia    Anti-Poverty 
Action  Comrmssicm.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Dear   Mr.   Evans:    Your    letter   concerning 
the  decrease  In  crime  experienced  in  Phila- 


State  Allotments  for  Funded  Programs 
for  Fiscal  Year  1968 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  Issue  of  American  Education.  I 
found  a  most  helpful  State-by-Stat,e 
table  which  sets  forth  the  State  allot- 
ments for  funded  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

It  is  an  appendix  to  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Joe  G.  Keen.  Director.  Buduet  and 
Manpower  Division,  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  ihr-  arti- 
cle and  the  tables  which  apix^ar  on  pages 
32  to  35  of  the  issue  be  imnted  m  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  minted  in 
the  Record,  a-s  follows: 

Federal     Fl-nds:      State     .Allotments     ior 

Ft'NDED  Programs.  Fiscal  Year  1968 

(By  Joe  G.  Green  I 

Approximately  S3.9  billion  is  available  this 
year  for  education  programs  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  This  is  almost 
13  times  the  level  of  10  vears  ago.  :ind  repre- 
sents nearly  one-third  ol  the  current  Federal 
support  for  educational  .ictivities — reflecting 
both  the  increasing  needs  of  education  today 
and  a  greater  Federal  commitment  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  the  .■Administration  to 
improve  education  for  the  .American  people. 

Of  this  amount,  some  $3.1  billion  is  dis- 
tributed to  States  on  the  basis  of  :ormulas 
prescribed  in  the  basic  laws.  .Approximately 
$2  billion,  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
State  allotment  figure,  supports  educational 
activities  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  level.  Higher  education  yets  the  next 
largest  share.  $687  million.  ioUowed  by  voca- 
tional education  with  S265  million  and  libra- 
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rles   and   community   ser\ice   activities   wltli 
$99  million 

.AH  levels  of  education.  !rom  elementary 
through  postgraduate,  benefit  Irom  one  or 
more  of  these  programs  This  breadtli  of  sup- 
port i.s  ol  recent  \intage  only,  l-'rior  to  the 
Elementary  and  SeconUary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  lor  example,  there  was  no  large-scale 
Federal  .'-upport  .it  that  level  except  lor  the 
.school  construction  and  operations  proijrams 
in  federally  impacted  areas  Where  there  has 
been  aid  to  land-grant  colleges  .-luce  18fi2, 
there  was  no  general  program  lor  college  and 
unlver.sity  con.struction  until  Die  iilgher 
Education  PaclUlles  Act  of  1963.  Of  tlie  ,45 
programs  on  the  State  .illotment  tables,  2'i 
have  come  into  being  in  the  jjast  hve  years. 
Emph.usis  ha.s  changed  over  the  \ears  as 
to  the  kinds  of  program  .support  the  Federal 
funds  .should  be  concerned  with  .A  century 
ago  the  idea  (if  a  unilorm  grant  to  each  .State 
lor  the  support  of  land-grant  colleges  was 
einlxKlled  m  tlie  .Second  Morrill  Act,  laid 
later  a  \ariable  amount  based  on  iiopulatlon 
was  authorized  bv  the  Bankliead-Jones  Act. 
In  vocational  education,  the  Smtth-Huglies 
Act  of  1917  and  the  ( leoree-Barden  Act  of 
1946  .set  a  pattern  lor  cateuorlral  aid  that 
was  not  broken  until  the  Vix-ational  Educa- 
tion .Act  of  1963  Even  the  National  Defense 
Education  .Act  of  1958,  a  l.Uidmark  m  many 
wavs,  at  lirst  applied  to  lairly  narrow  and 
limited  categories  of  .special  needs  In  educa- 
tion—  mainly  .support  lor  proBrams  dealing 
with  instruction  in  mathem.itn's  .science, 
foreign  lantruagci,  and  other  specified  cat.e- 
^ories  identified  as  critical  to  the  national 
defense 

Today's  lederallv  .supjxjrted  prograii.s  are 
still  catettorical  in  the  sense  that  CongTe.s.s 
liius  establislied  .specific  area.s  of  proirram  con- 
cern Hut  within  the  categories  there  Is  a 
greater  degree  I'f  llexibllity  than  in  ])ast 
years  and  a  f.'reater  responsiveness  'o  .special 
needs  of  ditferent  communities  Title  I  of  the 
F.lementary  and  .siecondarv  Education  Act, 
lor  example,  is  broadly  and  specifically  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  disadvant- 
aged" children  of  low-income  lamllies  IJut 
communities  have  a  wide  latitude  in  u.sing 
the  lunds  jirovlded  under  the  title  .some 
schools  inav  empha.size  remedial  reading 
classes,  others  inav  add  health  services  or 
cotmseling  or  a  ioad  program,  and  stiii 
others  mav  u.-ie  lunci.s  tur  summer  cla.^ses 

Similar  use  of  imaslnation  i.s  cncour.Teed 
in  settine  up  commimity  affairs  jiroBrams 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  .Act  of 
1965,  And  title  III  of  the  ESEA.  which  sup- 
ports a  program  popularly  called  I^ojects 
to  Advance  Creativity  in  Education  is 
Iranklv  interested  in  stimulating  new  and 
imiiroved   ways   to  do   things   in   school 

Those  who  identify  areas  deservlnc  of  Fed- 
eral concern  have  made  a  s'ci-iificant  shift 
in  emphasis.  Federal  aid  in  the  past  more 
often  than  not  was  aimed  at  jirovidine 
equipment,  materials  and  bulldlnes.  In 
recent  times,  iiowever.  increaslns  attention 
has  been  placed  on  programs  that  contribute 
directly  to  human  resources  The  variety  L.f 
Mudent  aid  progr.ims—  fellowships,  grant.s. 
Work-Study,  and  loans — now  available  'o 
help  young  people  obtain  a  coHcee  educatio::i 
is  a  prime  example  of  this  trend.  Another 
IS  the  teacher-training  programs  which  seek 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  all  types  of 
educational  personnel  Still  another  is  the 
adult  basic  education  program  which  in  the 
first  three  years  of  its  existence  has  lielped 
approximately  1.2  million  men  and  women 
to  a  better  life.  In  research,  'his  new  em- 
phasis is  seen  in  the  Increase  i  f  exemplary 
,.!id  ciemonstration  i)ro]ects  which  seek  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  experimentation  to 
a   Wider   audience  of   teachers   atid   students. 
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Educationally  dtpnvtd  children 

School  library 

Supplemental 

Slrerglhening 

Programs  loi 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III) 

state 

(ESEAI) 

materials        centers  and  set  v-  State  educational 

handicapped 
(ESEA  VI) 

ices  U->tA  11  u 

oeparimenis 

Basic  grants 

Administration 

(ESIA  V) 

Grants  ' 

Loans  -           Administration 

Total. 

$1,177,009,192 

(13.990.8M 

199,234.000 

tl87.876.000 

$25,287,500 

$14,250,000 

$75. 680. 000 

»,469..'91 

$2, 000. 000 

37  773.357 

377, 734 

1.767,887 

3, 424,  541 

497.350 

263.547 

1.918,412 

31.736 

36,897 

1  816  482 

150,000 

124,897 

452  588 

171.871 

100,000 

105. 239 

2.391 

10,000 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitoinia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Oelawaie 

Oisti.ct  ol  Columbia 

Honda 

9  976  695 

150,000 

816.510 

1,661  909 

300,954 

103,733 

774,785 

34, 222 

16.782 

23  491   781 

234  918 

906,017 

1,936,210 

328,  1 24 

137,460 

1,000  044 

12.618 

19,2j4 

85  936  416 

859,364 

9,  337  909 

16.  449. 141 

1,895,749 

1,106,581 

5.  273.  406 

415.539 

177,666 

9  672  195 

150,000 

1,064.689 

1.977  876 

347, 190 

131,656 

812.768 

45,789 

20. 077 

9  062  813 

150  000 

1.400,476 

2  676, 143 

386.562 

170.519 

718.891 

117,872 

26. 820 

2  535,307 

150,000 

260,  120 

658,430 

192.  381 

100,000 

163.493 

20, 170 

10.000 

5. 933. 520 
32  933  155 

150,000 
329.  332 

336,897 
2.  648. 847 

857,  785 
5.  245, 934 

206, 022 
652,801 

100,000 
339,800 

172.293 
2.266,713 

25, 334 
94,348 

10,000 
54,369 

37  681  381 

3'6, 814 

2.152.555 

4,223,564 

577.997 

314,971 

2.253,042 

27  628 

45,633 

Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois. 
Indiana. . , 

2  430  762 

150  000 

386,217 

858,  244 

213,704 

100.000 

298,518 

31,355 

10,000 

3  095  753 

150,000 

360.311 

848,919 

217,211 

100,000 

360,587 

9.750 

10,000 

47  499  842 

474  998 

5,337.276 

9.565  795 

1,013,556 

687. 167 

3,056,585 

564.469 

102,071 

15  973  553 

159  736 

2,  534.  729 

4.624.  411 

610,586 

343. 940 

1,946,443 

140,  520 

49,  541 

15  674  581 

156  746 

1.448.999 

2.  669  953 

402, 486 

199. 790 

1,130,606 

103,815 

27,  395 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

10  495  541 

15(1  1)00 

1,115,859 

2,213.590 

354.  128 

156,308 

898,884 

54. 583 

22,338 

32  871   586 

328  716 

1.505.814 

3,071,760 

417.806 

235,368 

1.610,633 

94,  829 

32, 184 

32  673  571 

326  736 

1  902.  770 

3,551,093 

476.  462 

263, 453 

2,009,273 

151.035 

38.966 

3  605  865 

150  000 

506,  785 

1,078,491 

236. 260 

100,000 

447,007 

36.710 

10.000 

V )  .  lid 

V 1     ichusetts 

15  482  996 

154  830 

1,830,047 

3.  397,  502 

464.535 

227,938 

1,304.710 

143,768 

35, 824 

17,914.276 
34  269  334 

179  143 

2,658,619 

4. 835. 193 

581.783 

346.508 

1.553,953 

273,304 

49,  579 

342  693 

4.634.860 

7.885.320 

955. 682 

585,544 

3, 390. 149 

352, 160 

87,856 

Ota 

20. 020,  502 
39  559  828 

201    :ij5 
395  598 

1.979.521 
1,  173.309 

3.470,510 
2,  388. 01 1 

482.274 
380,091 

255.  057 
184,471 

1.570,349 
1,330.738 

175,693 
19,787 

37,165 

25,  594 

Missouri 

Montana    .            .,,- 

NeOiaskJ 

Ne»j0.i 

S-yv  H.impshire 

24  417  125 

244    171 

2.236.998 

4. 126.  703 

533.910 

296,211 

1,639,964 

178,566 

42,491 

3  666  149 

150.000 

371.750 

851.654 

214,585 

100,000 

339, 595 

21.986 

10,000 

6  029  159 

150    KM 

742.  427 

1,501,013 

275,106 

100,364 

591,630 

50.319 

14.368 

963  372 

150  000 

218,847 

584,322 

190,404 

100,000 

115,302 

4,206 

10.000 

1  438  9u7 

150  000 

334,087 

794,968 

200, 831 

100,000 

262,364 

36,614 

10.000 

25  471  368 

254  719 

3  214  941 

6,  0/8. 962 

679, 227 

400,066 

1,792,228 

315,069 

63.066 

■i-«  Meiico 

■le*  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

reus 

Utah 

Vermont 

10  494  933 

150.000 

585. 437 

1.184,497 

255, 743 

100,000 

598, 278 

28, 678 

11.763 

l?l  1)97   130 

1  210  973 

8  122  336 

15.596.196 

1.450,692 

1,075,982 

4.203,741 

895, 787     . 

151. 727 

53.  123.  825 

4,  467.  399 

35  843  674 

531.238 
150.1100 
358.437 

2.  353, 748 

331.096 

5.  357.  489 

4.705,505 

806.364 

9.  489.  27? 

522, 127 

206, 396 

1 .  078.  054 

371.623 
100.  OOO 
701.492 

2.578.830 

341.302 

4. 080, 409 

20, 839 

21,604 

415,830 

50, 920 

10,000 

104,331 

18,106,545 
8  426  612 

181. 1)65 
150  000 

1,211,458 
998. 243 

2.341,021 
1.931  407 

387.  284 
•337.476 

169,344 
128.794 

1,038.377 
745,215 

21,412 
36,134 

23, 180 
19,157 

49  346  231 

493  462 

5,  590. 970 

10.273.043 

1.034.524 

771.722 

4,036,521 

540,  847 

108,853 

3.693.961 
32.410.715 

5,815.575 
34  417  670 

150.000 
324.  107 
150.000 
344  177 

423.153 
1,286.889 

377,371 
1.774  313 

966.799 

2.603.012 

833.572 

3  547.737 

211.259 
404  942 
214..536 
497,987 

100.000 
207. 146 
100.000 
273, 483 

286.848 
1.454,248 

361.319 
1,912.391 

56.112 
16.060 
24, 950 
33. 268 

10.000 
27,970 
10,000 
38, 238 

77  122  017 

771.220 

5.322.514 

9.  893.  210 

1,175.595 

737,950 

5.073.135 

159.155 

109,811 

3  181  914 

150  000 

582.  833 

1.165.174 

254. 277 

100,000 

560. 955 

b.404 

11,533 

1.765,195 
29  146  020 

150.000 
291  460 

208.  063 
2.  076,  258 

562.  265 
4.175,918 

182,331 
549.  549 

100. OOO 
304, 744 

185. 766 

1,974.056 

18,547 
58,6% 

10,000 
44. 292 

Washington 
West  Virginia     . 
*(isconsin 
Wyoming 
Outlying  areas 

11.965,941 
17  464  443 

150,000 
174  644 

1,589.629 
858.758 

2,  868,  147 
1.840,104 

449.  344 
316.091 

208. 505 
144,955 

1,100.863 
928.179 

59, 745 
18,259 

29.656 
18.353 

15  343  592 

153  436 

2,277,841 

3.960.810 

504.462 

288,659 

1,729,885 

271,950 

42.300 

'-            1601175 

150  000 

174,290 

504, 969 

181.253 

100.000 

150,938 

4,205 

10.000 

Jl,  806. 653 

310,136 

2.420.341 

4,546.244 

505.750 

415.  049 

1.229.840 

64.424 

32,000 

Elementary  and  socondary  education 

Vxational  education 

Guidance. 

School  assistance  to  ledetally 

Vocational  Educat 

on  Act  ol  1963 

Slat* 

counsehng. 

attected  areas 

George- Barden 

Smith-Hughes 

and  testing 

_     .  _ 

and  supple- 

(NDEA V  A) 

Operations 

Construction 

Slate  grants 

Work-study 

mental  acts 

) 

(Public  Law  874)  (Public  Law  815) 

total 

{24.500.000 

$395.  390.  000 

$24.  772. 498 

$198,225,000 

$10,000,000 

$49,990,823 

$7,161,455 

Alabama 

Alasna, 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calilomia 

Colorado 

463.990 

8.955,406 

92.000 

4. 589, 666 

197. 787 

1.140.849 

143.330 

50,000 

9,  762. 046 

821,000 

243.  040 

15,881 

259. 576 

30,000 

211  036 

5. 285, 722 

545.000 

1.842,565 

83,735 

279,450 

51,789 

241,872 

1,953,560 

29.000 

2,475,963 

105.390 

797, 790 

85,107 

2, 234. 188 
252, 472 

60,978,019 
10.290.723 

4.142.498 

55,000 

14.917,026 
1,992,977 

919,639 

101,059 

2,  549. 008 
43\455 

534.067 
66,744 

337  272 

2,616,498 

2,183,580 

132,821 

461,753 

92,  547 

Oelaw.Ke 

District  ol  Columbia 

Flomla 

65,045 

83,354 

683,699 

2,350.131 
4.518,402 
12,953.787 

68i.6o6~ 

399,998 

543,244 
6,196,204 

25, 024 

31.280 

272,860 

232,631 
228.058  . 
967. 146 

30,000 
187,558 

573  845 

12.  330. 086 

710.000 

5^15,882 

247. 836 

1,291,071 

172,456 

Hawaii 

94  918 

5.857.193 

2.174.000 

779,  107 

43.311 

230,196 

31,661 

94  436 

2.418.106 

858,478 

38,980 

335, 250 

39. 430 

Illinois 
Indiana 

1,283,562 

9,983.578 

220,000 

8,266,810 

503,371 

2,130,336 

350.319 

622.990 

3.039,259 

596,000 

4,781,770 

246,873 

1,440.031 

193,  488 

344,499 

1.787,388 

114,000 

2,846,311 

140,039 

1.327.878 

122,556 

283  jOO 

3, 136, 140 

804,000 

2.  326. 585 

114,534 

784, 270 

91,385 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ml  ■■• 

Ml  .  ind 

Mj .  .jchusetts 

Mico.gjn 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Net   isfca 

404  727 

5,  040,  371 

1.004,000 

4.  089,  596 

175,651 

1,324,728 

143,135 

490,008 
121  900 

3,001,338 
2  661,479 

333.000 
27.000 

4. 585.  248 

1.173,870 

198. 269 

51.011 

912,068 
310,388 

1 34,  293 
48, 182 

450,  499 

18.  746.  284 

679.000 

3,  350, 943 

185,275 

566,815 

118,672 

623,  472 

1   104  817 

10,412.223 
4.981.623 

111.000 
4.000 

4,  492,  554 
7.778.655 

251,586 
427.817 

833.089 
1.798.634 

179,461 
297. 765 

467,363 

1.706.172 

3.641,294 

180.944 

1,312.235 

141.929 

321.854 

2.478.037 

184,000 

3,137,749 

137.633 

1,163.305 

107.308 

534,  336 

5,221,005 

121.000 

4,  535, 532 

216. 555 

1,390,638 

173,605 

93,954 

3, 228. 800 

19.000 

802. 261 

38.018 

299,881 

38.565 

180.682 

3, 802,  700 

490,000 

1,474.594 

71.223 

642,728 

64,271 

53  OOO 

2.719.033 

90.000 

326.107 

19.249 

228. 058 

30.000 

81.909 

i,s39.328 

155.000 

697.660 

32. 724 

228,  058 

34, 050 

793. 072 

7. 904. 435 

797,000 

5.  330, 872 

320. 983 

876.457 

201.903 

N  ^  *v  N'  e  1  '- 

147.918 

7.912,906 

1.181,000 

1,267,614 

57, 748 
819.  542 

245. 593 
2,  700,  384 

43,107 
575,316 

2,  033, 751 

?1. 055, 954 

22,000 

13,539,820 

N;  •-  Carolina 
Nj  "1  Dakota 

JhlO 

.640,  335 

9.  344.  737 

1,275,000 

6,547,542 

283,  447 

2.  032. 505 

221,793 

87,691 

2,  359. 730 

365.000 

811,763 

35.511 

434.085 

42, 740 

1.311,989 

9.660.120 

186.000 

9.903.582 

516.  364 

2.201.568 

369, 365 

291,500 

8.932.441 

1.111.000 

2.969.877 

126,083 

735.  384 

%,  258 

Oregon 

240.909 

1.945.923 

1.991.915 

100,578 

508,946 

73,613 

^ee  footmUes  at  ••nd  of  tabU-. 
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Elementary  and  -^.econildfv  t-ducrftiun 


VocatKnial  education 


Slate 

Guidance,                Schoiil  assistance  to  U'iei.iliv 
counseling,                            dttecteO  areas 
and  testing 
(NDtA  V   A)              Operation'             Lunstiuction 

(Pytihi  Ua  h74|  (Public  I  a*  815) 

Vocational  trlucation  Act  ot  1 

963 

Geo 

an 

Jy             in 

457 
792 
326 
093 
525 
525 
861 
693 
023 
213 
465 
893 
324 
979 

ctionCHIF 

State 

nistiation 

000,  000 

52.  985 

18.000 
41.808 
42.239 

183.020 
45.031 
46.319 
30,  023 
34.837 
66.  164 
57,468 
32.  bOl 
33.215 

1112.  140 
66.461 
52.  323 
47.169 
bl,125 
b5.295 
34,638 
51,709 
73.097 
95.632 
60,  269 
45,013 
62.307 
33, Ub6 
39,  789 
21,759 
32.518 
66,511 
35,677 

152.753 
65,883 
j3,  107 

106,846 
49  816 
45.0% 

113.560 
34.183 
45.302 
33,314 
b7,203 

108,267 
39,499 
•,'J.641 
b6.  Li60 

42,  780 
63,488 
27,199 
130.393 

ge-Batden       S 

d  supple- 
entai  acts 

$2,343,066 

231,350 

973. 362 

436.475 
1,426,595 
2,357,417 

228,854 

228. 058 
1,294.292 

723,517 

604, 758 
1,364,517 

228, 058 
1.815.109  .. 

mrth-HughPs 

Slate  grai 

Is            Woik-slu 

872                 $552 
1.74                        43 
695                   158 
192                    36 
629                  204 
680                  563 
139                    54 
096                    20 
470                  243 
581                   161 
947                   103 
687                  207 
187                     17 
, 106                 165 

Pennsylvania .. 

Rhode  Island 

$1,368,843 
102. 627 
351,727 

91,063 

480,854 

1,380,889 

145,027 

bO,  b91 
bb6.981 
372,927 
230,791 
531,926 

50,  000 
392, oOO 

57.313.773 
.'.638.017 
6,682,898 
3,-;46.  99? 
4.91b,b34 

20.904,631 

4.  bOb,  686 

•22  b(i8 

24.4bb,  C89 

10,1.49,718 

465,327 

1,669,789 

I,t34,ul7 

7.064,  j38 

$179,000 

87.000 

285,  UOO 

2,179,000 

304,  oOO 

222,000 
543,  000 

1,836.000 

$11,164 

861 
3.639 

817 

4.881 

12.676 

1.184 

/I80 
5.430 
2.955 
2.369 
4.136 

341 
3,677 

J437  176 

37,901 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Kid. 
Utah 
Vermont 
>i  vinia 
Wishington 

114,757 

42,  940 

159,386 

ja9, 602 

38,478 

33,318 

173,136 

113,306 

91,340 

162,247 

WyommR             



30,000 

HIGHER   EDUCATIO^ 

uctional 
VI 1 

State 

College  ol  fl 

&  M,  Arts            Undergraduate  mst 
resources  (HI  A 

Co 

istru 

ddrii 
$3 

Slate 
l.lanriing 

$4,000,000 

66,  488 

23.  267 
4.)  904 
■17,557 

288.  928 
51,945 
67.011 
25,  859 
43,435 
88.483 
83.388 
28.180 
32.710 

167,394 
84  385 
76,602 
70,  135 
69.663 
61.591 
41,589 
74,187 

133.664 

135.511 
82,535 
64  955 
95.634 
33.032 
46.  346 
23. 001 
37.976 
84, 639 
35.112 

259.521 
97. 980 
34,455 

146  560 
62.  095 
59.010 

190.824 
35.898 
57.  999 
37.510 
78.444 

161.708 
37.707 
34,775 
79,867 
68.  950 
48.  899 
95.275 
26.689 
78.717 

Seconrt 
Moirill  Act 

Bankhead- 
Jones  Act 

511.950,100 

TV 
jqui[iriient         eqi 

Uther          Undf 
iltrnent              ; 

iji.iiluate           ulbr-r 
utilic           uridPrpidiUjrite 

UOO.  000     $200. 000.  000 

627.668          3.198,8.34 
59,393               169  998 
640.961            l,877,2b4 
874.834           1,793.  b88 
26b.  020         21.845,718 
748.599          2.483.671 
701.230          2.676,180 
128.815              467,984 
115,866           1.203,447 
871.424           5.196,834 
680,197           2,745,661 
.61.b25               759.930 
21.697               816.985 
674.158         10.163.100 
660.821           5.132.091 
147,069          3,273.427 
5:28.628           2,646.008 
454.405           3.003.519 
.478.016           3.519.830 
448,711               850,680 

080.666  ,-,.253,871 
732,  775           6.  360,  b86 

.720.894          9.268.702 
491,648          4.251,238 
002.140          2.240.072 

,  b82,831           4.b39,  lb6 

292.342              786.225 

'68,520           1,640.176 

89.723               328,371 

263.667  770,  U06 
.784,573           b.u5b,032 

478.603           1,L99,  bll 

036.894         16,867  427 

.159.919           4.748.834 

312.788               788,666 

.463.504         10,174,030 

.027.455          2,821,L22 

777,176           2,442.360 

311.271         11.036.512 

296, 236              950, 233 

,.92,295          2.200,358 

■)46,331               839,615 

,563,455           3,659,658 

.572,252         10.481.437 

479,868           1,690.586 

179,007               b06. 765 

,553,572           3.702,340 

.115.036           3,521,752 

953.457           1.841.829 

,633.948           4,778,123 

134   560               376,968 

813,346          1,803,790 

Iducational 
uppuituiiity 
i:(dnts(HfA 
IV   A)i 

Total 

; """: 

..      52,t.OO.  U'O 

51,bU0,  UOO       $13,000,000       $67 

24.704              214.013           1 

868                  7.  t?? 
17,266               149,639 
14,390               124.712 
164. U29           1,421,587           5 
21,098               182,848 
17.024               147.542 

2.73b                23.705 
11.203                97,092 
39.965               346.368           1 
26,363              228.476           1 

■j,314                46,  U48 

6.598                W,177 
66.341               b74. 954           2 
38.043              329.704           1 
26.595              230,486           1 
22,6711               196,47b 
24,592               213.125           1 
28,672              248.493           1 

6.220                 b3,911 
21,417               185.616           1 
'2.  .61              452,923          1 
66,468             576,059          2 
32,885              284,999           1 
19, .24               .66  604           1 
2b  927               311,367           1 

6,133                b3,15b 
13,326               115.495 

i.b48                 13.418 

6.4bl                 b5.911 
25  840               223.944           i 

8,269                 71.663 
117, '.53           1.014, 470           4 
37,  726               326. 964           2 

f.,944                60.183 
68, 888               b97. 024           3 
2b,. 34               218,697           1 
19,645               170,258 
77.J41               667,690           4 

h.  U42                69. 697 
15,873               137,  b66           : 

7,358                63.769 
31.4'I9               272,21b           1 
84,^39               730,942           2 
17,296               149.899 

4,626                 40,092 
75,94-)               224,857 
22,  342               280, 294           1 
14,436               125,109 
36,322               314.790           1 

2,973                 25.769 
12.U69              104.594 

$50,  700.  000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

50.000 
bO.  000 
M.  000 
to, UOO 
bO. 000 

227.647 
15b. 376 
180  9bl 
192, 4b8 
b23.  b80 
191.689 
210,160 
160,608 

267,693 
243,723 
16b, 040 
;6b,8b8 
389,618 
260,822 
215.  :;43 
201,783 
222,214 
227,416 
173,038 
223.700 
272,376 
335,949 
231,144 
201,772 
252.677 
166.038 
183. b46 
lb6,781 
154,426 
294,201 
172.605 
548. 897 
258.295 
165.032 
380,710 
205,341 
192.040 
419,049 
170,429 
206,632 
166.175 
234.786 
377.698 
171,169 
159,267 
244,290 
217,818 
194.220 
243.929 
157,845 
205.846 

718,369 

21.639 

570.370 

480.519 

5,086,24? 

Colorado 

bO.  000 

/39,673 

Connecticut 

bO  UOO 

630  689 

Delaware 

bO.  UOO 

96.  401 

427.836 

flori'ld                         .   

jO.  uOO 

1.200.155 

C»eorRia                    _ 

Hawan                       

Idaho                     

bU,  uOO 
bO.  000 
bO.  000 

854.  832 
178.501 
210.385 

Illinois                      

bO,000 

2,  495,  4% 

Indiana     

bO,  000 

1,405,165 

bO,  UOO 

982,096 

^ansas    .. 

bO.uOO 

8-,9  M8 

Kentucky                          

bO, oOO 

787,654 

bO.uOO 

946. 466 

Maine                 

bO.lOO 

.03.61b 

Maryland  .      

bO.  000 

748,143 

Massachusetts  

bO. 000 

1.864,781 

bO.OOO 

2.292.475 

Minnesota 

bO.OOO 

1,199,948 

Mississippi               .   ....... 

50.000 

6(>6.  182 

bO.OOO 

;,  293,  068 

Montana 

bO.OOO 

227,980 

Nebraska 

bO.OOO 

487,134 

Nevada             

bO, too 

59,  065 

bO,  lOO 

210.953 

NeA  Jersey        

bO,  100 

894.661 

^Jew  MpDco                      

bO.OOO 

270.  522 

Npa    VOfk 

50,  000 

1.989.452 

Nortn  Carolma 

50.000 

1.  199,483 

North  Dakota 

50,000 

248.870 

Ohro                   

bO.OOO 

2.457  488 

Oklahoma                           

bO.OOO 

864  095 

Cirpgon 

bO, UOO 

567,895 

Pennsyl'.^nia 

bO,  uOO 
bO.OOO 

2,544,  ;49 
287.020 

South  Carolina 

bO.OOO 

479,512 

South  Dakota  ..  

bO.OOO 

243, 253 

Tennessee           * 

bO.UOO 

1.035,012 

Texas                 

bO.  UOO 

2,786.197 

Utah                              _  .  . 

bO.OOO 

609.321 

bO,  000 

160.556 

Virginia              

bO,000 

822,638 

*^i^sh(ngton 

bO.OOO 

1,054,029 

bO,  000 

480.  196 

Ais'"onsin 

bO.OOO 

1.268.199 

Ayoming 

bO.  000 

108,118 

Outlying  areas  ^ 

bO.OOO 

344,379 

Student  aid 

Libraries  and  community  service 

state 

Contributions 

to  loan 

lurd 

(IiDEA  II) 

Public 
Insured             College              library         l-iterlibrarv 
loan             work-studv           'ervice^        cooperation 
reserves         (HEA  IV-C)       (LSCA  1)       (LSCA  III) 

Institutional 

library 
ser.ices       h 
(LSCA 
IV-A) 

Library 
er."ces  to 
andicapped 

(LSCA 

IV-B) 

Public 

litirary 

:Gnstruction 

(LSCA  l\) 

University 

communitv 
■  ervice 
(HfcA  l; 

-dull 

bas.c 

education 

Total 

Total : 

...       $190,000,000 

$8,861,983     $134 

300.000    $35,000,000    $2,256,000 

$2,014,000 

$1,254,000 

$1,185,000 

$10,000,000 

$30.  590.  000 

$3,097,997,350 

Alabama 

Alaska.          ..  , 

Arizona           

Arkansas 

Caiilornia        

Colorado         

Connecticut     ■ 

Delaware                  , 

District  ol  Columbia 

Florida                         

Georoia..    , 

.-N.M-  loiii  iiiitrs  ;it  riul 

2.831.305 

85.286 

1.860.C11 

1.893.867 

17.106,264 

2.915,266 
2.485.729 

230,061 

1.686.226 

r,    .1         4,730.161 
3,150.844 

III  lalil.'. 

208,441           3,288,811             633.492             42.434 

bO.OOO               114,209             136.93b             40,169 

3.759          1,236.513            312.656            40,974 

7,607           1.975,803             391.716             41,336 

992,964  10.960,04b  2,666.778  bl.753 
95.710           1.  '80.456             386.437             41,311 

222,413  1.389,663  514,029  i\.i% 
10,000  271,172  172.884  41.334 
59.818               652.969             224,762             41  b71 

299.257          3.609.753            908.640            43  733 

156.985          3.670.777            743.951            42,949 

38,  000 
38,  000 
38, 000 
38,  000 

38,  000 
38.  000 
38.  000 
38,  000 
38,  000 
38.000 
38.  000 

23,750 
23,750 
23.750 
23.750 
23.750 
23.750 
23,750 
23,750 
23.750 
23.750 
23,750 

330.490 
97.  342 
179.848 
216.969 
1.285,175 
214,491 
274,399 
114,221 
138  5^9 
459  680 
582.353 

185.126 
1%.  520 
1  38,  461 
147,398 
549, 393 
147,  b94 
169.107 
112  283 
119.584 
211,536 
207,226 

901.330 
126.288 
302.940 
538.398 

l,b90,  b50 
228,  bV 
394  974 
146,  U 34 
196,191 
874.90b 

1.132,351 

76  338.  475 
15,439.573 
30,841.052 
42.650.229 
277.819.013 
37.501.746 
30.634.982 
9,  337.  599 
18  410,455 
86,864.024 
85,314,055 
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20,   10  68 


SMMtatd 


LibrinM  am)  cominunity  tarvice 


SMI* 


Contdbutionf 

to  loan 

tund 

(NUA  M) 


IdJfto 

llhnox 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanu) 

Louisiana 
Mjiiie 
Virfland 
V"  ii»achu»«iu 

V  criigan 
Vi  ifie^ota 

V  '.jmiOOi 
VI    ,S00" 

Vio"tana 
"•sOfa^lia 

New  Himujhif* 
\'n    -    ey 
\^M  '*♦  ■*  I  iCO .  .  . 

Nudh  Jatolina 
Nofth  Dakota  . 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Ornjon 
Pennivtyania 
Rhod»isiani].. , 
South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas  . 
Ulan 

Vermont 

<  r^inia    . 

*tshinjton 

A'fSt  Virginia.  . . 

^  -.consm    . 

*<oming. 

Outlying  artai  ' 


9,  83b.  ««0 

2.  SJ«,  167 
3.870.  7)0 
3.385.997 

3.  104  J73 

3,  5b3.  117 
MX.  S07 

2.141.327 

7,  349, 6W 
9.  iJ35.  316 

4.  7?9  346 
?.  389  1 39 
•).  1)96.  3M 

89«.b37 

1.860.^2 

.'3?.  .'94 

831.428 

3.^26,121 

l.i»6.  207 

li.  723.601 

4  ;2/.3U 

980.  870 
9  5«b,  682 
J.  lub,  6bO 
:.  632.  370 
10.027.236 
I  '.31.228 
1  889.896 
9!>8.  771 
4.  079,  286 

8.  15i.009 
1   ."68.662 

632.  799 
3.  049.  292 
4  !b4  :36 
1.892.  t)94 
4.998.341 

426.126 
1.004. 7M 


Insured 

loan 
iCMrves 


W.  3«b 

92.  3Sb 

46. 6M 

2i.899 

a  157 

209. 49J 

276.071 

10. 000 

195.600 

143.679 

72. 229 

20.  286 

24. 124 

25.980 

3.178 

10.000 

49,664 

57, 691 

1,432.353 

345  819 
2.  .'70 

968.(196 
13.910 
16.034 

644.308 
10,000 

177.921 

68.354 
611.754 

J5.0O0 
287. 160 

17.321 

8.129 

381.317 

443.361 


College 
woik-study 
(IMA  IV- C) 


V444  /M 

,   yv  1  - 

5,8)'  ►! 
3.094.  .11 
2.238.625 
1.698,906 
2.  889.  083 
3.295. 1U9 

649.130 
2, 000. 068 
3,443.943 
5.165.064 
2. 709  6'i9 
2.  .'81.uJ2 
J.  255. 492 

520.705 
1.142.175 

168.411 

422.  463 
2. 853, 533 

848.002 
8.999.979 
4  699  579 

610.560 
->.966.983 
2.0*9.928 
1,339.727 
6.887.674 

583. 934 
2.549.370 

666.383 
3.  468.  324 
7.988.814 

943, 337 

329  367 
3.  lU  643 
2.071  Si; 
1.690  026 
2.  763.  365 

238.079 
2.616.000 


Public 

libratY 

setMices 

(ISCA  I) 


J?|  i  )3« 
I?  S')9 
>  ^b 
•■h.  1!3 
■j5ij.  J  34 
455,  '89 
596. 161 
631.904 
258  291 
606.  374 
940.915 

1  i77,b06 
rAl  518 
»5b  -12 
8U5  469 
210,  196 
330.484 
146.  ;>89 
199. 116 

1.090,  767 
255.312 

2.840,719 
844.066 
203.  285 

1.685.  152 
480.  232 
388.844 

1  948. '>66 
240.  363 
489. 102 
211.135 
582.  542 

1.664.458 
245.  448 
163.671 
747.843 
■jfc'i  959 
to  3  825 
745.  365 
153.903 
614. 720 


Public 

library 

construction 

(LSCA  II) 


Umvertily 

communily 

service 

(HEA  I) 


J40.  473 
40.499 
47,539 
43.  487 
42.062 
41.629 
42.272 
42,436 
40. 725 

42.  119 

43.  850 
45.850 
42.  553 
41.629 
43,230 
40  505 
4l,Ub5 
40.2li 
40.454 
44,537 
40.711 
52.549 
43.407 
40.  473 
47.259 
41.;4l 
41.J23 
48  465 
40.643 
41.782 
40.509 
42.668 
47.164 
40.666 
40.  292 
42.966 
42. 1 34 
41,391 
42.  955 
40,137 
81,899 


S38.000 
,  38.000 
38,000 
18,000 
38,  uOO 
38,  IXW 
38,000 
38,000 
38.  UOO 
38,000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
38.000 
.  38.  000 
38,000 
38.000 
76.000 


J23, 750 
23. 750 
23. 750 
23. 750 
23. 750 
23.750 
23,750 
23,750 
23,750 
23.750 
21,750 
23,750 
23,750 
23. 750 
23.750 
23.750 
23. 750 
23.750 
23,  750 
23.750 
23.750 
23. 750 
23  750 
23,750 
23,  750 
23.  750 
23. 750 
23.  750 
23.  750 
23.  750 
23,750 
23,750 
23.750 
23.750 
23. 750 
23,  750 
23, 750 
23. 750 
23. 750 
23.750 
42.750 


J128.520 
131.159 
853.010 
437.515 
291.444 
247.  053 
312.962 
329. 745 
154.322 
317.757 
474. 787 
679.873 
341,771 
247,017 
411,238 
131.740 
188,219 
101.875 
126,538 
545. 194 
152.923 

1  366.846 
429.  360 
128.495 
824.^74 
258. 530 
215.621 
947.954 
145.905 
262. 694 
132.181 
353.  520 
814,557 
148.292 
109  8% 
384.  181 
298.  781 
222. 655 
383,017 
105.  309 
354. 723 


til 7.  338 
116.923 
359. 848 
219.485 
167.  349 
154.895 
177.483 
186,934 
124.078 
186,299 
230,913 
303, 097 
188,982 
156,  385 
209. 693 
117.716 
135.628 
110.598 
116.434 
265.  589 
124.  761 
542. 140 
220.510 
115.922 
350.  080 
159.779 
147.325 
382. 852 
121.758 
162.270 
116.752 
194.015 
358.627 
124,273 
109,865 
207, 934 
172,599 
144.321 
210.097 
108.058 
167.716 


Adult 

basic 

education 


J21 1.515 
138.479 

1  221.492 
486.  403 
251.953 
232.  402 
768.  082 

1  061.473 
175.918 
525. 086 
635.  897 
835. 165 
314.574 
702.974 
629.682 
146.759 
188.955 
117.374 
143.715 
888.911 
255. 945 

2.  446.  242 

1.250.671 
156.675 

1.013.522 
415.620 
203.568 

1.467.036 
205. 663 
790. 803 
147.591 
934.037 

2.082.928 
138.059 
125.774 
951.508 
269. 799 
427.880 
465, 302 
120,299 
711,800 


Total 


J17.712,249 
12,519,660 

127,785.929 
57,120,502 
42,051,329 
37.270.899 
67.388.860 
67.101.901 
14,744.071 
59. 005, 532 
69.613,590 

102.014.539 
52.390.418 
54.  243.  037 
54.670.769 
14.021.718 
23.286.902 
7.525.170 
9. 960, 807 
72  300,335 
29,  350,  579 

255,064,177 

106,371,773 
14,571,526 

119.525.824 
49.994.124 
27.  104.874 

137.322.297 
14.255.875 
51.545.979 
16,967,585 
72. 169, 475 

180,924,262 
18,699,%7 
5,891,574 
86, 602.  330 
48,290,511 
34,273,511 
51,172.508 
7,011.303 
55.907,776 


•■  Includes  Arts  and  Humanities  grants  to  Slates 
Includes  Aits  and  Humanities  loans  lo  nonprohl  etivate  schools. 


'Includes  tundi  transferred  Irom  the  OepartmenI  ot  the  Interior,  Bureau  ol  Indian  Aflalrj 
technical  services,  and  reserves 

•  Iniiiunts  lerieseni  initial  »eaf  awards  only 


Queitionnaire  Results  and  Newsletter 

I         HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

mF   siii-ni    :)SK    T.s 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

!  Monday    April  29.  1968 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  3t)eaker.  the  tabula- 
tion j:  niy  1968  questionnaire  has  now 
been  completed,  iind  I  leel  sure  my  col- 
'.ea^ues  will  be  intere.sted  in  knowing  how 
I'.e  people  of  South  Daicula  s  Second 
Di.stnct  teel  about  many  oi  these  vital 
i.-i.sues 

The  result.s  are  most  revealing,  and  I 
::'..-t^rT  in  rhe  Record  this  .summar>'  and 
:::e  .Accompanying  newsletter,  as  follows: 

f-RuM   THE  Desk    ■!■  E.  Y    Berrt.  Second 
District.  South  D.\ki>ta 

.^PRiL  1968 

Dear  Priend:  The  response  to  my  annual 
questionnaire  has  always  been  gratlfvlni?  and 
yuur  advice  has  always  been  helpUil.  It  has 
been  especially  true  this  year  Thousands 
ha\e  responded,  and  hundreds  have  written 
letters  explaining  their  -.lews.  I  have  person- 
ally reviewed  all  of  them  Knowing  of  your 
Interest  in  the  final  tabulation.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  resume  which  appears  on  the  reverse 
side  of  this  letter  You  will  note  the  returns 
are  In  percentages.  None  of  the  re'-urns  will 
total  100  percent  since  the  difference  falls 
Into  the  category  of  ■undecided."  Several 
pieces  of  legislation  have  been  acted  upon 
since  your  poll  has  been  received,  and  I 
should  report  on  how  I  have  voted. 


TRAVEL    TAX 

On  the  questionnaire  52%  mdlcated  sup- 
port for  some  restralnu  on  foreign  travel 
I  followed  your  wishes  in  supporting  House 
passage  of  a  bill  Imposing  a  Ave  jjercent  ticket 
tax  on  all  overseas  airline  lllghts.  The  bill  also 
reduced  Irom  »100  to  $10  the  amount  of  duty- 
free goods  which  travelers  abroad  can  bring 
home. 

CTVU,    RIGHTS 

.\s  this  bin  passed  the  House  last  year.  It 
was  a  hve  page,  well  written  and  carefully 
considered  piece  of  legislation  The  Senate 
.'ailed  to  touch  It  until  alter  Congress  recon- 
vened in  January,  rhen  alter  two  months  of 
debate,  amendments,  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, .md  substitutes  for  .imendments,  the 
bill  c.ime  back  to  the  House.  50  page  docu- 
ment with  much  new  legislation  vipon  which 
nti  hearings  had  ever  been  held. 

Under  the  pri>cedure  .ulopted  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership,  the  House  had  one  hour 
to  consider  the  bill  .md  then  to  rote  it  up 
or  down  ii-}thout  being  able  to  dot  an  I"  or 
cross  a  T'  It  lias  .ilways  been  my  under- 
standing that  the  legislative  branch  Is  com- 
posed of  two  bodies  with  an  equal  obligation 
to  the  people  of  the  nation  to  hold  hearings, 
obtain  testimony  for  and  against,  debate, 
and  compromise.  If  necessary,  to  obtain  the 
beat   poealble   legislation 

I  resent  this  gun  .it  the  head'  approach 
aud  voted  to  send  the  bill  to  conference 
where  the  House  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  at  least  be  a  co-equal  branch  of 
Congress.  This  motion  fallect  by  34  votes 
It  IS  true  that  52'-  of  you  people  told  me 
you  opposed  the  'open  housing"  provision 
of  the  bill,  but  at  the  same  tune.  71".    fa- 


vort'U  -!r;.,tfr  ^..mdllr.c  of  rioters  .ii^d  ilcm- 
oiLstrat'T.-  Uer-.i'.^e  'he  bill  had  a  strong 
antl-rU't  ;iri  ■.  is;i.:i  .i,s  -A-ell  as  other  good  law 
.•;.:i  in  r:r.i-nt  provisions  I  lollowed  your  ad- 
1   p  .vi.ii  -.oted  to  make  'hese  provisions  law. 

MISCELL.\NK>rS 

My  bill  enlarging  the  Badlands  National 
Monument  into  the  former  gunnery  ranee 
area  with  the  provision  that  .ormer  Indian 
land  owners  can  repurchase  their  property 
has  been  reported  to  the  House  rioor 
Interior  Committee  hearings  will  be  held 
on  the  Oahe  Irrigation  project  May  23  and 
24.  Am  hopefvil  of  speedy  action  :ollowing 
the  hearings  .  My  industrial  develop- 
ment bin  which  provides  a  tax  incentive  to 
.mv  industry  locating  on  or  near  .an  Indian 
reservation  has  a  good  chance  of  passage 
this  session.  This  could  bring  much  indus- 
try to  -South  Dakota  Pr;^pef  t.s  .ire  good 
for  the  reactivation  of  -.lie  Black  Hills  Ord- 
nance Depot  at  Eldgemont  under  city  man- 
agement .  .  Study  of  the  ieaslbllity  of  a 
straw  pulping  plant  at  Mobrldge  i.as  been 
financed  and  will  go  forward  at  nee  .^n 
industrial  plant  may  i>c  located  ..t  .-^wifi 
Bird  near  Gettysburg,  where  trie  ,iob  eorpe 
center  has  been  abandoned  There  is  a 
good  chance  of  helpful  farm  legislation  in 
this  election  year  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation vnll  begin  a  reconnai.ssance  >tudv 
this  month  of  the  Lower  James  water  de- 
velopment program  .\  plan  for  Texas 
to  steal  Missouri  r;\  er  '.v.uer  i.a--i  hoen 
scotched 

With  my  kindest  r'-i-Mnl:;  .ind  !x>st  wi-hes. 
I  .im. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E    Y    Berry 


I 


Apnl  JO,  ior,s 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

, Percentages  are  the  "yes"  or  "no"  votes  only-  the  balance  lepresents  the  percentage  ot  those  undecidedl 
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Percent 
Yes       No 


Vietnam'  Do  you  approve  ol  the  Presilenfs  conduct  of  the  war' 

Which  ot  the  lollowing  policies  aouIiI  vOu  Ijvor  lejardmg  U  S    involvement  in 

Vietnam' 

Percent 

(3)  Complete  withdrawal 

(b)  Pull  bacK  and  rn.iint.iin  I  olicing  action -       -     .       •* 

(c)  Halt  bombing  m  fiorth  Vietnam  .^ .-.  — 2 

(d)  Take  all  action  necessary  to  win  --■     « 

Should  the  United  Slates  continue  lo  trade  with  nations  that  are  aiding  North 

Vietnam' 
Alliances-  Would  you  cancel  out  mutual  rtetense  alliances  all  around  the  world' 
Red  China    Uo  you  lavor  the  admission  ol  Red  China  to  the  U  N  ?  . . 
foreign  aid    Do  you  believe  cut  toteign  aid  crogram  should  be: 

Percent 

(a)  Continued  at  same  late  .  it 

(b)  Modetately  reduced  y 

(c)  Cut  matetially  ''' 
Ta«es    Do  you  tavot  the  adtninisti.^tinn  s  imposed  \'i  petcent  tax  inctease? 
Spending:  Do  you  believe  that  reteral  spending  on  domestic  progtams  should  be 

leduced?- 

II  Government  spending  were  cut    list  n  order  ol  ptetetence  those  ptograms 
you  leel  should  be  cut  most  heavily . 

Poverty  wat   .  ^ 

Aid  lo  cities  ^ 

Highway  beautihcation. .  .    .    -                               -       ) 

Space  exploialion  .  'j 

Foreign  aid.  .  J 

(ducation ^ 

Oetense        ...  ' 

Agriculture i... ^ 


IS        7b 


Percent 
Yes      No 


7  b 
71 


f,9 
.9 


Imports    Should  limited  import  quotas  be  imposed  to  protect  agriculture,  textiles. 

niining  and  other  industries? 
Crime    In  dealing  with  civil  disorder  do  you  lavor: 

Percent 

( (>  Slrictei  handling  ot  iiotets  and  demonstrators  by  lolice  and  the  courts  /I 

(b)  More  progtams  lo  improve  slum  areas  H 

(c)  federal  assistance  tor  local  l.iw  enio'cement  16 
Agriculture' 

Uo  you  favor  Iff  islatlon  which  would  stienjthen  the  ri(ht  ot  farmers  lo  bargain 
collectively  on  t  rices  ol  .i^iicultural  canirnodities' 

Do  you  l.ivor  the  proposed  strategic  f  ram  reserve  program' 

Do  you  approve  ol  Feleral  cish  subsidies  to  rural  families  it  they  agree  to  stay 
on  the  farm? 
Travel  tax    Do  you  support  some  tetraint  on  toreiBii  travel  by  Americans  including 

.1  travel  tax?.  ■    - 

Firearms    Do  you  lavor  Federal  control  ol  the  ownership  and  sale  ol  firearms? 
Poverty    In  1967  Congress  appropriated  $1,700, 000, Ulid  lor  the  antijioverty  program. 
Should  the  [irogram  be 

Percent 

( 1)  expanded  '' 

(1)  Peduced 
(c)  f  limmated 

Incentive    Do  you  t.wor  legislation  providing  tax  incentives  to  employers  lor  part  ot 

the  cost  of  training  unskilled? 
IVIedicare    Do  you  think  the  present  program  is  working  well' 
Civil  rights    Do  vou  support  open  housing  lecislalion' 
Credibiiitv    Do  vou  l^el  we  are  receiving  accurate  and  reliable  information  on  Gov 

ernment  activities?    . 


S3 


10 


70 
45 

10 
27 

:» 

61 

52 
21 

42 
7S 

44 
1R 

ot 

60 

31 

44 

36 

36 

bl 
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Retirement  of  Clinton  Leon  Davit,  of 
Georgia,  as  Director  of  Information  and 
Education,  U.S.  Foreit  Service 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    OEflRCIA 

IN  THE  SEN.'\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr.  TALMAEKTiE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  19,  Clinton  Leon  Davis,  a  native 
Gcorpian.  retired  as  Director  of  Infor- 
mation and  Education  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

Clint,  a.s  he  is  known  to  his  many 
friends  throughout  the  world,  has  given 
31  years  of  dedicated  .service  to  forestry 
and  conservation  As  director  of  the 
Smokey  Bear  procram.  he  did  more 
than  any  other  individual  toward  the 
prcventirin  of  forest  fires  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  nationwide. 

In  the  Apnl  issue  of  American  Forests. 
ins  clo.se  friend,  the  dislinsuished  author 
and  writer,  Mike  Frome,  honored  Clint 
with  an  article  worthy  of  his  background 
.md  accompli.shments. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, a  letter  from  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  a  news 
:  elea.se  relating  to  Mr.  Davis'  retirement, 
be  printed  m  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Th.ere  beinc  no  ob.iection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CLI.NT    D.^VIS 

1  By  Mike  Frome  i 
In  the  coiir.se  of  past  carpetbaegmps 
'hroueh  The  pmey  woods  and  sandy  flats 
.ind  red  clavs  ot  South  Georgia  I  thought 
I  had  encountered  most  of  the  places  with 
•he  .'-tr.mge  and  .-weet  sounding  names,  like 
Ocilla.  Will.icoohee.  Ty  T\-  and  Pecan  City, 
which  are  'he  -pccialty  of  that  section  of 
•he  countrv  lliere  has  lately  come  to  my 
.ittention.  however,  the  existence  of  an 
especially  ^dd  place-name.  tJnadllla.  I  believe 
It  to  be  an  :".nnest  i)lace  and  an  honest  name. 
But  do  not  itsk  me  why. 


A  studv  ol  maps  reveaN  that  L'nadilai  in-.s 
north  of' Codele  and  south  i.f  Macon,  and 
that  It  has  been  there  I'lr  .some  tm.e  1  am 
certain  this  community  has  distinctaiiis. 
though  none  Is  disclosed  through  a  search  of 
atlases  and  encyclopedias.  But  I  have  lately 
learned,  through  painstaking  study,  that 
Unadllla  is  indeed  the  birthplace  of  record 
of  a  figure  of  Influence  In  the  helds  of  forestry 
and  conservation,  one  Clint  Davis  by  name 
At  least  that  is  the  name  he  has  been 
using  for  years.  Now.  it  may  be  revealed  that 
it  is  not  his  rightful  one.  Once  I  asked  liim 
if  he  might  not  have  been  called  Clinton 
by  his  mother  or  possibly  have  had  a  middle 
iriltial  like  '•P,"  to  stand  lor  Clinton  Forest 
■■No,  I  am  onlv  Clint  Davis."  he  replied  firmly. 
controlling  the  usual  tell-tale  .-rhlft  of  the 
eyes  In  such  circumstances.  The  truth  is  that 
the  pride  of  L'nadilla  is  repistered  •  n  nis 
birth  certificate  as  Clinton  Leon,  and  bv 
these  names  he  will  henceforth  be  called 

Clinton  Leon  is  retiring  as  Director  <  f 
Information  -and  Education  of  the  tv,rpst 
Service.  He  hius  been  with  this  agencv  i  .f  -he 
Department  of  Agrictilture  for  30  years  For 
the  last  one-third  of  that  jieriod  I  have 
known  him  well  .md  studied  h.im  closelv. 
We  have  been  totiether  .it  work  and  jilav  m 
New  York.  New  Orleans.  WashinL't'.n.  Wil- 
liamsburg, Boise,  and  several  way  -tops  :n 
between.  Therefore,  as  he  'akes  liis  l.-ave 
of  government  service,  it  is  only  proper  that 
I  should  analyze  his  performance  and  per- 
sonality in  their  true  perspective 

My  in\pstigators  m  GeorEtia  report  that 
Clinton  Leon  was  more  interested  in  ininting 
and  fishing  thsm  in  furthcrim:  liis  education. 
He  was  that  kind  of  tiov  one  '.vho  much 
preferred  to  train  dogs  and  r-ni  them  in  tielri 
trials  than  to  train  liimsell  m  law  nr  ciil'i- 
neerlng  or  business  aflairs  and  join  the  every- 
day race  lor   fortune. 

Clinton  Leon  was  i  lever  in  !;is  own  way, 
and  calculated  to  make  a  living  out  of  dogs, 
guns  and  tishlng  poles  His  first  step  was  to 
confront  an  innocent  editor  <jf  tlie  .■\tlanta 
Constttutiun  with  the  notion  that  people 
might  actually  be  interested  in  reading  about 
outdoor  sports.  The  editor  lound  the  pro- 
posal appealing,  but  wavered  '  Wliat  is  your 
namp'.'"  he  asked  1  .an  i.nly  Clint  Davis." 
Clinton  Leon  replied.  He  w.is  liired  at  once — 
for  the  name  had  the  ring  of  the  woods  and 
fields,  like  Mark  Trail,  the  jierfect  identity 
for  an  outdoors  editor  and  columnist 


In  iiue  course  Clintuii  Leon  iilscr,vered  criii- 
.ser\atii>n  or  perhaps  conser\ation  iiisro\ered 
him  ,iii(i  he  left  the  newspaper.  They  speak 
well  1.1  him  at  the  Georgia  F'lsh  and  Game 
C'.imtnission  mr  which  he  lielix-d  deveU)]) 
earlv  Federal-.State  cooperative  wildlile  aeree- 
ments,  anil  even  at  Nagrxjchee  and  Dahlonega 
I  wliere  I  first  lieard  of  lilm.  while  collecting 
|)lace-names  m  the  .Nortli  Georgia  hlllsl. 
rhen  ClinUjli  Leon  made  wliat  appeared  to 
lie  a  fitful  lilunder  to  his  Georgia  sires  he 
loined   the   Federals. 

Tliat  was  thirty  years  ..go  ."^fter  workintr 
In  tl'ie  Southern  Region  of  the  horest  .---ervlce 
lor  a  while,  he  came  to  Washington  He  is 
one  of  a  number  of  i)eople  variously  credited 
with  being  the  l.tther  of  Smokey  the  Bear- 
.somethlng  like  the  thrriigs  s.iid  to  have 
ser-i  ed  nn  the  FT  boat  with  John  F  Ken- 
iii-dv  Bui  Micre  i.s  no  rlmil-)!  that  I'le  was 
in  1  liare''  ■  :  'he  .-sniiikev  Hear  lorest  tire 
prevention  progran'»  (iurniL'  the  period  uheii 
;he  brown  bear  wearing  a  r..nL'er  s  hat  became 
a  national  imaee.  Obviouslv  i.i.s  superiors  in 
ihe  Forest  Service  were  impressed,  iwr  In  K^.5,5 
Clinton  I,eon  was  named  Uirectnr  of  tlie 
Division  i  f  Ir.lnrniatioii  ..n;i  Education 

So  mui'h  ii-r  i  hronolofv  and  listing  of 
titles.  Now  lor  1  lie  evaluation  <  f  the  man  and 
his   work 

ClinU>n  Leon  is  characterized  to  nie  In-  one 
word — expansive.  He  is  expansive  :n  ;.ppear- 
.iiiie.  a  tall  man.  .-ix  leet  'wo  or  'hree.  on 
.1  lar^e  Irame  In  a  .st/)Ckv.  solid  wav  he  rov- 
ers a  lot  of  physical  space  More  important, 
lie  IS  expansive  m  what  he  -hinks  and  'what 
lie  does. 

Clinton  Leon  is  expansive  in  imagiiiation, 
intuition  and  enerey.  In  all  my  tncount-ers 
with  information  officers  in  the  federal  gov- 
•ri.ment  I  have  never  niet  one  more  effective, 
I'  indowed  'vvith  a  broader  concept  of  the 
lines  of  i.ctioii  lie  and  the  people  he  serves 
should  follow  Furthermore.  I  doubt  'hat  I 
have  ever  niet  a  more  able  or  talented  puiblic 
relations  man  in  nr  out  of  government  He 
would  liave  been  a  wizard  v.'i'h  some  ttiant 
corporation,  like  General  Motors.  Remington 
.Arms  '  ir  Weverhaeuser.  but  they  wouldn't 
have  been  the  same.  iiid  lie  probably 
wouldn't  iiave  been  uther  He  -.vas  cut  out 
Mr  public  service,  particularly  in  conserva- 
•ion  of  natural  resources,  and  I  can  hardly 
•hink  of  nother  man  to  compare  -A-ith  him 
in  eiving  'he  public  the  fullest  value  m  this 
field. 
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I  ,!:•  :i  :  t"  r:  !s  the  kind  wh.i  responds  to 
r.cx  .!-i~  1-  !  Knows  how  to  make  them 
onie  rfrti  !hr  Cradle  of  Forestry,  which  Is 
niiw  being  developed  In  North  Carolina  at 
the  site  of  the  first  field  school  of  forestry 
:n  America,  is  largely  his  Inspiration.  The 
■iijme  can  be  said  for  the  visitor  Information 
centers  and  in'erpretive  programs,  which  are 
spreading  throughout  the  National  Forest 
System  He  sees  forestry  not  in  narrow  terms 
of  merelv  furnishing  fibre  for  the  future, 
but  as  a  cultural  and  social  force  in  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  If  the  Forest  Service  is 
moving  in  this  direction,  he  deserves  much 
of  the  credit 

I  mils'  mention  other  wnys  in  which  Clin- 
ton Leon  IS  expansive  He  eats  long  break- 
fasts an-a  insists  on  cooking  Georgia-style 
red -eve  gravy.  If  he  has  a  chance  u>  do  the 
C'Kiktng  H?  charcoals  steaks  with  moist 
hickory  ch:ps  at  home  but  eats  .\  long,  late 
supper  wherever  he  may  be  I  have  been  with 
him  in  the  presence  if  high-powered  adver- 
tising men  his  long  time  colleagues  in  the 
Sni  'kev  Bear  program,  but  none  outspends 
turn  And  nobody  recognizes  or  capitalizes 
m  ire  on  the  g  kkI  Ideas  of  others  in  further- 
ing a  program    whatever  U  may  b«. 

When  Clinton  Leon  travels,  he  does  so  ex- 
pan.sr. elv  While  we  were  fellow  Trail  Riders 
of  the  Wilderness  in  the  Brtdger  National 
Forest  I  in  company  with  the  Editor  ;(  th!^ 
maga/lnei.  he  seemed  to  have  at  least  two 
of  ab?olutelv  everything  in  his  supplies  If 
anv  rider  needed  shaving  lotion  aspirin 
sweater,  sox  -  you  name  it  lie  Just  happened 
to  have  an  extra  tin.  tube  tKHtle  jar  or 
pair  that  he  could  spare  Whenever  he  sits 
Jcwn  next  to  a  person  on  an  airplane  that 
person  is  going  to  meet  and  like  him.  there 
is  no  way  out.  for  Clinton  Leon  is  expansive 
m  bis  friendship  It  is  said  around  the 
Forest  Service  There  is  one  thing  Clint 
hits  done  for  this  outfit  He  has  taught  us  to 
say   please  and   thank  you'  ' 

But  lis  more  than  that  He  loves  the  hu- 
man race 

His  capacity  for  generosity  and  kindness 
are  beyond  belief  I  have  been  prlvv  to  things 
he  has  done  for  people  in  the  most  quiet, 
confidential  wa  .•  people  who  have  nothing 
to  elo  with  his  work  or  family  things  for 
which  he  can  expect  no  reward  and  for  which 
:if  seeks  none 

I  am  one  of  "he  beneficiaries  of  Clinton 
Leon  s  protesslonal  and  personal  generosity 
I  owe  more  to  him  than  any  other  person  for 
my  advancement  as  an  author  on  conserva- 
tion and  natural  resources — and  he  has  prob- 
ably never  thought  that  I  owe  him   a  thing 

Clinton  Leon  Davis  has  enriched  the  lives 
of  people  whom  he  has  touched  during  a 
marvelous  career  of  servlct  to  the  nation 
Through  It  all  he  performed  with  unprepos- 
sessing dignity  He  is  one  ol  the  few  great 
men  one  meets  m  a  lifetime  a  worthy  son 
of  Unadllla  Along  with  many  friends,  I  am 
siiddened  to  see  him  take  "his  leave,  but  find 
comfort  m  knowing  that  he  isn't  going  far 
and  there  is  stlU  plenty  of  steam  left  m  the 
great  fellow  called  Clint' 

L'  S      DEPARTME..NT    OF    AORICfLTiniE.      ' 

Forest   Service 
Washington    DC     Apnl  22    f96t 
Hon.  Herm\n  E    Talm\ooe 

V  S    !>enatf 
Wath\'igton    D  C 

De.ar  Senator  Talmaoce  Clint  Davis  re- 
tired from  the  Forest  Service  .April  19.  with  :J ' 
vears  of  outstanding  Government  service  '' 
his  credit  including  the  laat  13  vears  .ts  Di- 
rector of  our  Information  and  Education 
pri>grams 

We  ; n  the  Service,  as  well  as  his  many  close 
conservation  associates  and  friends,  will  miss 
Clint  personally  He  has  had  a  trulv  remark- 
.ib!e  '.aretrr  .ws  ine  of  the  great  leaders  In  his 
held  i-.t  Wirk  His  ability  in  the  intormation 
fields  and  his  adeptness  in  handling  difficult 
promotional  aspects  of  our  forestry  programs 
through  the  veurs  have  been  outstanding    He 
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has  brought  much  iredli  t<.  Uie  h\.re,'.t  ryer.i^f 
.md  to  the  Department  and  we  hate  to  see 
him  go  'Yet.  we  feel  that  he  has  well  earned 
what  we  all  hope  will  be  a  wonderful  retire- 
ment period 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Nation  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Clint  !or  nis  leadership  in 
many  important  progr.inis  the  Sniokey 
Bear  program  the  Lassie'  program  and 
our  \?lbitor  Intormation  Service  pmgram  to 
name  just  three  Without  him  lliese  pnijects 
and  many  others,  would  not  have  the  mo- 
mentum they  have  today 

Clint  .md  .Alice  will  continue  to  live  m 
Silver  Spring.  Maryland  He  expects  to  remain 
active  in  the  held  of  natural  resources  aiiu 
conservation 

Sincerely  yours 

Edward  P    Cliff.  Chii-/ 

CiiNT   Davis    Retires   From    Forest   Service 

Veteran  government  information  man 
Clint  Davis  will  retire  April  19  as  director  of 
infi.rmation  and  education  activities  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Chief  Edward  P  CUfT  an- 
nounced tiiday 

Tlie  man  most  responsible  for  making 
Smi>key  Bear  a  household  word.  '  said  Chief 
ClltT.  "will  leave  with  .11  years  of  outstanding 
Federal  Government  service  to  his  credit 

The  Forest  Service  will  not  be  the  same 
without  Clint  Davis  '  Cliff  added. 

Davis  has  served  in  his  present  pftal  since 
1955  However,  it  was  mainly  his  pioneer  w<irk 
m  establishing  and  promoting  smokey  Bear 
the  forest  fire  prevention  symbol,  that 
br.iught  him  a  national  reputation  Belore  he 
became  top  information  man  for' the  Forest 
Service  Davis  directed  the  tledgllng  Sm(,)key 
Bear  campaign  lor  'J  years,  working  with 
State  and  FeJenil  agencies,  forest  industries, 
The  Advertising  Council  and  business  lead- 
ers thrt)iighout  the  country  in  promoting 
forest  rtre  prevention 

The  Identity  between  Davis  and  the  sym- 
bol he  promoted  to  international  prominence 
haa  never  laded  He  still  carncs  a  supply  of 
Smokey  gift  items  lor  children  and  adults  ;is 
reminders  of  the  hazards  oi  torest  fire 

Before  transferring  to  Washington  in  1946, 
Mr  Davis  was  information  director  of  the 
Forest  Service's  southern  region,  where  he 
helped  develop  .m  extensive  tree-planting 
program  Previously,  he  had  been  public  re- 
lations director  of  the  Georgia  Game  and 
Fish  Dep.irtment,  and  there  he  wa£  liistni- 
mental  in  developing  the  nrst  Federal-Stale 
cooperative  wildlife  management  area  m  the 
Nation 

Davis  IS  a  former  outdoor  editor  and  col- 
umnist for  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
was  a  motion  picture  prixlucer  in  the  U  S 
.Army  Signal   Corps   during  World   War  11 

Further  distinction  came  to  Mr  Davis  as 
head  of  the  information  and  publicity  com- 
mittees of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  World  For- 
estry Congresses  at  Seattle.  Wash,  and  Ma- 
drid. Spain. 

In  1961  he  was  given  the  USDA  Superior 
Service  Award  for  exceptional  and  devoted 
public  service  and  outstanding  leadership  in 
the  held  of  government  inlormation  which 
has  furthered  conservation  nationwide,  re- 
flecting great  credit  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ' 

Clint  and  Mrs  i  Alice  Perrv  i  Davis  make 
their  home  in  Silver  Spring    Md 
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The  "Pueblo  ":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

1    :    w  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\tondav.  April  29.   1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
the  98th  day  the  U  S  S  Pueblo  and  her 
crew   have  been  m  North  Korean  hands 


Resolutioni  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wan 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

■f     L'jrlSIANA 

IN    IHK  HOUSK  OK  HKPRK.sEN'I'ATIVKb 
MnnduJj    Apnl  jy.   lyUH 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  SiJeaker.  I  have 
been  retiue.sted  by  Col  Marsliall  I'  Cap- 
pel.  State  commander  of  the  Louisiana 
department  Militaiy  Order  of  tin- 
World  War.s  and  by  Col  William  N  Mr- 
Hobei'ts,  .senior  Mce  commander,  to  in- 
clude two  re.solution.'.  m  the  l^troRn 

I  am  happy  to  accede  to  thcii  request 
and  include  here  two  resolutions  which 
\ver.>  adopted  by  tlie  MOWW,  Louisiana 
department 


Be 


REsoirxioN 
It    resii'ivrd    hv    the   .Annual   Conventl(Tn 


of  the  Liiul.siana  Department  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  \Vf  rid  Wars  meetlne  at 
Baton  Rouge  Ltnilslana.  nn  April  'Joth.  1968, 
as  follows; 

Whereas:  The  Preamble  to  the  C"iisiitu- 
tlon  ol  the  Military  Order  of  The  World  Wars 
declares  it  to  be  our  duty  "Ever  tn  maintuln 
Law  and  Order  and  to  defend  the  Honor 
Integrity  and  supremacy  ot  our  National 
Government  and  the  Constitution  oi  -lie 
United  Stales 

Whereas:  United  States  Senator  Robert  F 
Kennedy  has  engaged  In  unpatriotic,  .-^ell- 
servlng  demagogiierv  to  the  detriment  of  mir 
country  by  his  ,'^tulenieiits,  and  in  particu- 
lar by 

1  1  I  Encouraging  disrespect  lor  law  and 
order  .md  has  attempted  to  clothe  acts  of 
violence  with  respectabiUtv 

•  2i  Declaring  in  a  .speech  to  Kansas  .State 
University  Students  that  it  is  the  mission  ol 
American  Colleges  and  Universities  to  breed 
men  who  not  and  rebel 

(3i  Stating  recently  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  the  United  States  has  Wildly 
exaggerated  the  dangers  of  Red  Chinese 
aggressions  ' 

i4i  Telling  the  students  at  Briehatn  'V'oung 
University.  Provo  Utah  that  a  young  man 
should  not  be  required  to  .serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  coiintrv.  because: 
"America  should  be  a  nation  .vhere  .i  man 
could  serve  his  countrv  wlthcut  a  iniform 
and  without  a  gun   " 

i5i  Urging  audiences  in  Oregon  that  the 
representatives  ni  the  United  .States  should 
negotiate  with  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists, wlthotit  the  presence  of  our  allies, 
at  a  site  in  a  romnuinist  Country 

Whereas.  United  .states  Senator  Robert  F 
Kennedy  has  repeatedly,  unlalrly.  untruth- 
,/ully.  and  unreasonably  attacked  the  toreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  vigorously  ap- 
posing the  world  Communist  C^tispiracy. 
our  National  Security:  the  valiant  efforts  of 
our  .Armed  Forces  in  Viet  Nam.  has  (lone 
everything  in  his  power  to  create  dissension 
withm  the  borders  of  'he  United  States:  lias 
applauded  and  encouraged  unruly  demon- 
strations in  the  United  .states  which  have 
resulted  m  rioting,  looting,  burning  o;  build- 
ings and  death  to  innocent  persons,  and  has 
advocated  disloyalty  among  the  youth  and 
other  citl/ens  of  our  Country 

Now  therefore  be  resolved.  That  the  L'liisl- 
ana  i:)epartment  of  The  Military  Order  o:  The 
World  Wars  in  Convention  .issembled  does 
hereby  urge  Senator  Robert  P  Kennedy  to 
cease  !us  declarations  in  favor  of  appeasing 
the  Ci-immunlsts  and  in  particular  the  North 
Viet  Namese:  to  quit  advocating  the  debaslnkt 
Compromises  with  our  enemies,  to  desist  from 
enctiuraging  sedition  and  .semi-treasonable 
conduct  by  our  vouth  and  other  citizens,  and 
encouraging  disorders  and  violent  demon- 
strations   leading    to    not.    bvirnlng.    '.rxjtlng 


•iiid  injury  and  death  to  countless  persons  in 
.American  Cities 

Be  ;t  further  resolved.  I'liat  we  hereby  urge 
.Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  to  publicly  con- 
:pss  his  erroneous  ronduct  and  henceforth 
esp(5iise  patriotism  and  lova'.ty  to  Our  Coun- 
try; the  duty  of  Americ ms  to  serve  In  our 
Armed  Forces  when  c;tlled:  to  support  any 
and  ,ill  military  actions  required  to  promptly 
win  the  War  m  Viet  Nam  by  tot.-^l  defeat  of 
the  Communists;  and  to  advfx-ate  freedom 
and  Liberty  for  our  Country  without  the  de- 
itrading  .md  dishonorable  appeasement  of 
the  Communists  at  any  prolonged  confer- 
ences with  the  Hiinol  Communists 

Be  It  Uirther  resolved.  That  we  deplore  the 
ronduct  and  speeches  of  Senator  Rolsert  P 
Keni:edy  which  have  '.ent  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies:  and  that  unless  Senator  Ken- 
nedy re'er.ses  his  past  position  ,md  hence- 
forth speaks  as  a  loyal  American  that  he 
should   resign  as  ;i   United  States  Senator, 

Be  it  lurther  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  he  imniedi.iteiy  lorwarded  by  the 
Comm.inder  of  the  I,i>u;si:ma  Department  of 
The  Military  Order  of  The  World  Wars  to 
.Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy;  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Ixniisiana  Congressional  Delega- 
tion: 10  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  to 
the  Press:  and  to  the  National  Headquarters 
of  The  Military  Order  .  f  Tlie  World  Wars  for 
dissemin;ition  to  other  members  of  Our  Or- 
ir.inixation. 

Marsham.  T  Cappfl. 
Colonel.     US.     .4rt;ii/.     Ht'tirrd.     .State 
Commander.  Loiti.'naita   Departmeril . 
Military    Order   ol    tlie    World    Wars. 
Wili.IaM  N   McRoberts, 
Senior     Vice     Coni'nander.     /oiiismna 
Department.    Mihtart/    Order    of    tlie 
World  Wdr-- 


Be 


RtSOl.l'TION 

it   resolved,   by   the  .innual 


■onyention 

of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  the  Mili- 
'..rv  Order  of  the  World  Wars;  meeting  in 
iliir.n    Rouge,    Louisi.m.i    on    April    'JO,    1968; 

Wliereas.  an  A,ssociated  Press  dispatch 
irom  Honolulu  on  .April  19.  1968,  quoted 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
as  stating  that  ■ 

.A,  The  United  States  should  withdraw 
Iron;  Vietnam  because  "we  have  no  vital 
interest  there  .md — it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
.•-ecuritv  of  the  United  States" 

B,  He  regarded  :is  invalid  the  theory  that 
with  U  S,  forces  trone  the  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  would  t.)pple  like  dominoes, 

C,  It    IS   "very   fjuestionable"   whether   th 
Viet  Cong  is  .i   Communist  organization 

D,  "The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  civil  war 
because  the  Viet  Cong  are  South  Viet- 
namese" 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  above  statements 
by  United  States  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana  are  liarmful  to  our  armed  forces 
in  Vietnam  and  our  national  unity,  de- 
structive of  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  lend  aid.  comfort 
:md  support  to  the  Viet  Cong,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  USSR,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists :md  the  world  Communist  conspir- 
.tcy  and  its  allies  and  supporters  worldwide: 
and  imply  treasonable  and  seditious  conduct 
K'ward  our  nation 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  do  hereby 
call  upon  United  States  J  enator  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana  to  either  publicly  renounce 
.md  recant  the  .ibove  statements  or  to  re- 
sign  from   the  United   States   Senate. 

Be  it  further  re*olved.  'hat  the  State  Com- 
uiander  of  -he  Military  Order  of  the  World 
War.s  immediately  dispatch  this  resolution 
to  Senator  Mansfield.  *o  President  Lyndon  B. 
.tohnson,  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Ciingressional  Delegation  and  release  a  copy 
hereof  to  -lie  press  and   send  a  copy  to  the 
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National      Headquarters      of      the      Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars 

Marsham  T  C"APPri.. 
Colonel.  Army  of  the  United  States    Re- 
tired. State  Commander.  Louisiana  De- 
partment. Mihtarii  Order  of  the   World 
Wart 

Wll  1  lAM   N     MfKoHFRTS 

Senior  Viee  Commander _  Loui-nana  De- 
partment Mihtiirij  Order  of  tlie  World 
Wars. 


The  American's  Creed 
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HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KAN,SAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  J9.  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  next 
few  weeks  thousand!*  of  our  leaders  of 
tomorrow  will  be  ^'raduating  from 
Kansas  hipch  schools.  In  recognition  of 
this  important  milestone  in  the  careers 
of  those  who  reside  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District.  I  am  .sending  eacli 
graduate  a  copy  of  "The  American's 
Creed,"  by  William  Tvler  Pasie.  The 
letter  and  the  lansuage  ;)f  the  creed 
which  will  go  forward  to  thrm  prior  t-o 
their  graduation  day  is  as  lollows: 

Congress   of  the    I'NirF.n   .Staies. 
House  of  REPRF.sENTATiyFs. 

Wa,s-/nr?.oro)i    DC  .  Mai/  1968 

Dear  High  Schooi,  ClRADfATr:  OradUiition 
Irom  high  school  is  a  trreat  <i,iy  in  your  lilc 
I  would  like  to  be  a  p;irt  ol  it  by  jiresentiiig 
y;iu  with  this  personalized  copy  of  The 
American's  Creed  by  W'llUam  ■l'^■lcr  Page 

Patriotism  is  something  most  of  us  take 
l.ir  granted  until  we  are  projected  into  :i 
situation  w"here  we  are  r.iKed  upon  to  defend 
this  nation  ag.«.inst  it.s  enemies  or  its  detr.ic- 
i  jrs.  To  me,  patriotism  is  more  like  a  muscle: 
•he  more  it  is  exercised,  the  stronger  it  gets. 

It  IS  easier  ti  he  patriotic  in  Washington, 
DC,  than  in  most  places  I  know,  but  I  .still 
:ind  It  helpful  irom  time  to  time  to  fortify 
my  own  patriotic  fervor  by  rereading  this 
famous  credo.  I  hope  that  it  comes  to  mean  as 
much  to  you  as  it  has  •  >  me  and  thousands 
of  others  who  have  adopted  this  creed  .is 
their  own 

Best  wishes  tor  contimu'd  success  .iiid 
happiness. 

.Sincerely 

Congressman  Chf.stfp.  Mi/.f 

The  American  s  Cheed 
I  By  Willi.im  Tyler  Paee  i 
I  believe  in  the  United  .States  of  .America  as 
:i  Kovernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people:  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  ttoverned:  .i 
democracy  in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nat:nn 
of  many  sovereign  States;  .i  perfect  Union. 
one  and  inseparable:  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice  .ind 
iiumanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes 

I  therefore  believe  it  :s  my  ciuty  to  my 
Country  to  love  it:  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion: to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  its  tlaEi: 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

P-esented  to  i  name  of  prradiiatei  with  coti- 
grntulattons  upon  eraduatiin  from  Hieh 
School,  May  the  highest  ideals  '■{  .American 
citizenship  ptilde  you  in  ;i  life  "f  success, 
happiness,  and  achievement 

Chester  L,  Mize 
Metnber  of  Congress,  .Second  Di'-t'ir^t  nt 
Kansas 
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The  Human  Side  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  m.sert 
m  tlie  Rkcord  an  article  api^earing  m  the 
current  i.s,sue  of  Pace  magazine,  written 
by  Lt,  Gen.  Lewis  \V,  'VValt.  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  US,  Maniie  Corps, 

General  Walt,  who  sjx^nt  2  years  in 
Vietnam  as  Commandinii  Goneial  of  the 
3d  Marine  Amphibious  Ffirce.  .>i)eaks  witli 
Lireal  .sensitivity  ab.out  tln'  iiuman  side 
of  the  'Vietnam  conflict  I  commend  it  lo 
my  colleagues; 
IiiF    Vietnam    Ci  .nfi.ici     in     Ht  man     Iirms 

Willie  I  was  ^'enerally  .iwaro  ol  the  uistory 
of  the  Vietnamese  [jpople  in  the  years  lul- 
lowlng  World  War  II.  I  did  not  IiiUy  under- 
stand their  "vvar  until  I  arrived  there  in  the 
spring  of  1965  Uurint?  tli.it  war's  previous 
tnost  ( ritical  i)eriotl  m  the  months  when 
ilie  stage  was  set  lor  tlie  b.ittle  of  Dien  Hien 
I';iii-  I  was  serving  iii  Korea,  illrectlng 
.Marines  m  l!ie  battle  against  .iggresslon  In 
that  country  Our  iree  world  United  Nations 
Forces  slopped  llie  aagression  there  but  the 
war  in  Vietn.ini  trxik  on  .i  new  mtensltv 
.shortly  alter  I  returned  hiime  irom  K<irea 
the  battle  was  )olne<i  at  Dien  Blen  Phu  and 
the  Fn-ii.h  .cere  deleated  I  read  the  oooks 
and  I  .vai"  ned  hist'irv  unfold  :it  ( ieneva 
Hut  I  did  not  1  Lilly  undersi  ,.iirl  the  war  which 
^ripped  Vietnam, 

1  began  to  learn  about  th.it  v.ar  one  after- 
noon near  D.i  Nang,  where  my  III  Marine 
.Amphibious  F'orce  had  its  i ommand  post  In 
,1  hot  .iiid  (lusty  little  hamlet  where  the 
Vietnamese  people  had  first  helped  us  push 
out  tlie  Viet  Cong  their  enemy  an  elderlv 
couple  began  to  teach  me  what  their  war 
w:is  like  As  I  sat  there  v.'itli  them  on  rickety 
bamboo  chairs  under  the  drof)p;ng  rectangle 
of  ihatc.h  which  served  them  as  a  trout  porch, 
our  words  exchanged  throuirh  an  interpreter 
might  have  been  as  impersonal  as  tlie  text 
of  a  book.  But  .is  their  worf's  were  put  in 
Knglish  for  me,  I  could  read  in  their  eyes  and 
on  their  faces  the  liiimaii  ;(nii  the  inhu- 
man—side of  this  w:ir  in  all  its  anguish  and 
tragedy, 

,-\t  first,  the  elderly  wf)man  told  inc  the 
Viet  Cong  who  entered  the  li.imlet  treated 
the  people  with  friendliness  and  respect 
Tliese  men  took  jiart  in  liamlet  affairs  and 
they  made  a  lot  of  promises  about  freedom 
and  the  better  life  which  their  ideas  rould 
bring  to  the  people. 

But  that  had  been  nearly  12  veiirs  :ieo, 
the  old  man  said  to  rne.  Once  the  Viet  Cong 
had  integrated  themselves  into  the  life  and 
iidmmistratlon  of  the  hamlet,  their  manner 
Ijegan  to  change.  One  day  they  .'ussas-sinated 
the  hamlet  chief  and  disbanded  the  council 
of  elders. 

In  the  years  betw"een  19.58  and  1967,  oyer 
12.000  South  Vietnamese  officials  in  all  levels 
of  government  were  murdered  bv  the  Viet 
Cong.  Another  130.000  were  kidnapped — or 
Just  disappeared.  That  was  :■.  severe  blow  to 
South  Vietnam,  If  this  country  last  .i  pro- 
;>ortionate  number  of  our  officials,  this  would 
,tmount  to  half  a  million  leaders. 

After  all  those  years,  the  pain  and  the 
shock  of  this  crime  still  showed  on  the  faces 
of  this  elderly  couple  as  they  told  me  this 
story.  Traditionally  a  jjeaceful  and  happy 
I^eople,  the  Vietnamese  want  only  to  be  left 
alone  with  their  fields  which  surround  their 
homes  and  their  hamlets.  But  the  Viet  Cone 
had  ended  this  life  for  my  new  friends  ,ind 
lor  the  others  of  that  hamlet. 


After  :hey  destn^yed  the  hamlet  govern- 
ment, the  Viet  Conff  destroyed  the  school 
and  then  the  church  No  meeting  place- 
no  symbol  of  authority— remained  Leaving 
home  Is  never  eaay  for  a  people  who  have 
very  little  For  the  hamlet  dwellers  of  Viet- 
nam It  was  impossible  once  the  Viet  Cong 
tightened  their  grip  Vehicle  bridges  around 
the  hamlet  were  destr-iyed  and  in  their  place 
one  narrow  footbridge  woj*  erected  To  leave 
the  village  a  native  of  the  hamlet  had  to 
have  a  pass  from  the  Viet  Cong  At  le«*t  half 
..f  the  other  members  of  the  fimlly  alw-iys 
hiid  to  remain  behind  to  ser%e  as  hostages 
In  this  manner  the  Viet  Cong  guarded  against 
.  I  ^.  ,,ss  ,if  'iHMe  pe<iple  they  had  "captured." 
The  p^-ople  were  important  resources  for  the 
Viet  Cong  Young  people  were  sent  from  the 
hamlet  U)  Viet  Cong  indoctrination  and 
training  Ciunps:  the  older  people  who  re- 
mained behind  were  taxed  heavily,  forced  to 
•AtTk  and  to  furnish  food  for  the  Viet  Cong 
from  their  own  meager  resources 

While  these  old  people  talked  to  me  with 
tears,  m  their  eyes  and  with  pleading  hands 
»;ropinu  out  to  Uy  to  bridge  the  language 
barrier  between  us  I  began  to  understand 
the  real  meaning  of  their  w  ir  This  was  ag- 
gression although  of  a  different  sort  than  we 
n.id  seen  ;n  Korea  Here  the  Viet  Cong  In- 
:rustructure  reached  int<>  everv  part  of  the 
country's  Uf«  slowly  and  Insidiously,  over 
a  period  of  y«ars.  Ilice  i  cancer  e.i.lng  away 
..t  .1  human  body  When  we  responded  to 
South  Vietnam's  call  for  help,  the  coimtry 
was  nearly  ready  to  go  under  total  commu- 
nist control. 

As  I  begin  to  make  my  rieparture.  these 
elilerlv  folks  pressed  'hr-ir  hands  together. 
praverfuUv,  below  their  bowed  heads,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Orient  and  the  Buddhists 
Thls.ilways  is  a  touching  sight,  and  I  could 
onlv  extend  *x)th  m\  hands  to  them,  palms 
up,  in  .1  gesture  which  said  that  I  would  give 
them  all  the  help  I  possibly  could  .is  a  fellow 
man  who  was  trvlng  t  >  understand  their 
plight  Their  faces  brightened  it  "nee  ind 
they  each  reachetl  i>nt  with  their  ancient 
and  gnarled  hands  'o  »tr,i.^p  mine  with  .i 
warmth  which  told  me  they  were  .i*  con- 
cerned lor  me  ,is  I  Wiis  lor  them 

During  mv  two  vears  iii  Vietnam  1  saw 
this  human  e>perlence  occur  manv  times 
between  Vletu  imese  people  and  Marines 
of  all  ranks  Slowly  we  were  beginning  to 
understand  each  other  One  ot  my  battalions 
m  the  Urst  autumn  in  Vietnam,  opened  up 
a  new  area  of  (  peraiions  south  of  Da  Naxig 
Just  below  Marble  Mountains  a  picturesque 
Buddhist  ^nctuary  beside  -he  South  China 
.-ea.  The  villagers  were  wary  .is  they  alw.ivs 
are  when  they  rlrst  see  .Americans  coming 
Into  their  area  But  >oon  the  Marine  bat- 
talion found  and  attacked  .i  Viet  Cong  main 
force  battalion  Thv  Marines  gave  a  gotxl 
account  ol  tnemselves  and  this  had  lU  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  villagers 

The  village  chiets  come  into  the  battal- 
ion command  p  wt  ind  .isked  if  the  Marines 
could  help  the  petiple  protect  their  rice  crop 
from  the.  illegal  Viet  Cong  tax  This  the 
Marines  did  in  what  they  c.illed  Opers.tlon 
Golden  Fleece  The  Marines  happUv  .idopted 
a  complex  of  (our  v, Mages;  inU  the  people 
of  the  village  .idoptcd  the  Marines.  I  went 
down  to  Marble  Mountain  one  U.iy  to  •^ee 
them  hauling  the  rice  in  to  the  ?afety  of  a 
Buddhist  temple  The  scenery  was  different, 
but  in  Marines  .ind  villagers  I  could  sense 
that  same  happy  spirit  ot  cooperation  I 
had  known  so  well  through  a  number  of 
Kan.>as  wheat  harvest  ye.irs  ago.  when  the 
threshing  ring  .<.erved  to  knit  a  community 
closely  together  while  a  lot  of  work  got  done 
at  the  same  time. 

I've  seen  this  same  warm  and  human 
bond  develop  between  the  Marines  ot  our 
Combined  Action  Units  and  the  Popular 
Forces  Vietnamese  soldiers  which  they  serve 
beside.  I've  watched  as  this  spirit  spread 
from  t^he  Marine  and  Popular  Forces  com- 
bined  unit*    to   all    the    villages    for    which 
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thrsp  uni!s  priiVlde  .-.ecurlty   This  Is  a  l.tstlng 
thing,    too     More    than    flO    percent    of    our 
Marines    who    .<ierve    with    these    Combined 
Action  Units  voluntarily  extend   their  tours 
of   duty    to   continue    their   service   to   these 
villagers  who  become  their  friends    We  now 
have     approximately     80     such     combined 
forces-  a  squad  of  Marines  and  a  Navy  hos- 
pital   corpsman    serving    with    a    platoon    of 
Popular   Forces   soldiers    The    program   pays 
ofT  in  security   (or  the  villagers    .md  for  us 
I'm  convinced  as  I  read  the  reports  which 
come    In    to    me    at     Headquarters     Marine 
Corps  that  our  small  Combined  Action  Units 
contributed    significantly    tb    protecting    Da 
Nang  during  the  recent  enemy  Tet  offensive 
Intelligence   which  these  units  were  picking 
op    irom    their   %lllager8   contributed    to   the 
III    Marine    Amphibious    Force    decision    to 
remain  100  percent  on  the  alert  during  what 
had    previously    been    planned    as    a    truce 
period     And    when    enemy    tinlts    began    to 
move    toward    Da    Nang.    these    small    Com- 
bined  Action   Units  were  able   to  delay   the 
enemy    long    enough    for    us    effectively    to 
cjunterattack      with      larger      forces — both 
Murine    and    Vietnamese     As    a    result.    Da 
Nang  was  the  only  major  city  in  all  of  South 
Vietnam  which  escaped  a  significant  attack 
during  that  Tet  period 

riiere  is  if  course  a  great  deal  more  which 
can  be  said  .ibout  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but 
I  just  wanted  to  point  out  here  some  of 
the  human  terms  of  that  conflict  As  a 
nation,  we  had  commitments  to  the  free 
(leople  of  that  area  of  Southeast  Asia;  and 
when  they  .tsked  us  tor  help,  we  answered 
their  call  The  United  States  is  .i  Pacific 
power  as  It  Is  an  Atlantic  power;  It  Is  within 
our  interests  to  safeguard  our  rights  to 
associate  in  freedom  with  people  who  seek 
such  ;isf.oclatlon 

.And  at  the  personal  level  — man  to  man — 
1  think  It  Is  significant  that  when  we  are 
approached  with  a  plea  tor  help  we  extend 
our  hand  openly  and  warmly,  m  a  gesture 
of  equality  and  support,  to  our  fellow  man 
who  wishes  to  tcssoclate  with  us  In  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom. 


.•l///''7  J!>,  mas 


Lificoln    N.    Bon:    YouthtuI    Hero 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

H  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  Apnl  29.  1968 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  11- 
ycar-old  boy.  Lincoln  N  Bon.  son  of  my 
constltuent.s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Bon. 
1331  West  67th  Strtet.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
while  on  AAA  school  i)atrol  duty  at  Wat- 
lerson  School  on  December  14.  1967. 
saved  the  life  of  S-year-old  Walter  C. 
Robinson.  1331  West  83d  Street.  Cleve- 
land, by  snatchinu  him  from  the  path  of 
a  truck  Lincoln  has  already  received  the 
AAA  Safety  Achievement  Medal  from  the 
Cleveland  Aut  ;'mjbile  Club  Lincoln  was 
nominated  by  Cleveland  Auto  Safety  Di- 
rector Mrs.  Mildred  Gnau  for  a  National 
American  Automobile  Association  Gold 
Life  Saver  Medal,  which  will  be  pre.sented 
to  him  by  Vice  Pre.^ident  Hubert  H 
Humphrey,  m  Washington.  DC,  on 
May  8 

An  act  of  bravery  such  as  was  per- 
forme<l  by  Lincoln  Bon  requires  vicilance. 
mental  alacrity,  and  strom:  physical 
fiber.  Lincoln  quickly  proved  that  he  has 
all  of  these  attributes,  and  I  extend  to 
him  and  his  parents  my  warm  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes 


Communitt  Conipiracy 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

..t     ..  .*HH>KNI.\ 

IN    :Ui   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29    1968 

Mr  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  ander  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  iny  remarks  in 
the  Record.  1  include  the  text  of  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents I  am  omitting  the  name  tor  ^b- 
\ious  reasons 

Day  after  day.  we  seem  to  be  ^ettin.ii 
closer  to  the  lime  of  complete  surrender 
to  the  Communist  conspiracy.  The  jniblic 
continues  to  be  not  only  apattitnu-  but 
apparently  enthu.siastic  toward  thf  Com- 
munist Party  Ime.  This  letter,  iiom  a 
true  i>atriot  clearly  .sets  forth  the  aim  of 
the  Communist  Party,  and  I  leol  it  .-hould 
be  publicized  to  awaken  the  public  to  the 
dangers  which  confront  us  before  it  is 
too  late. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mb  Un  My  greatest  fear  is  that  too 
many  people,  conservatues  included,  do  not 
know  the  true  nature  of  the  Communists. 
Tliough  It  may  sound  strange  coming  from  a 
die  hard  conservative.  1  was  fortunate,  as 
I  now  see  it.  to  have  been  taken  to  a  Com- 
munist Partv  meeting  at  the  -age  of  17  I 
could  not  .iccept  it  then  I'nd  mv  hatred  lor 
commui.lsm  has  grown  with  mv  now  S5 
years 

The  plan  lor  the  overthrow  ol  our  govern- 
ment .tnd  the  enslavement  of  its  people  was 
clearly  outlined  on  a  huge  blackboard  in  a 
shabby  office  suite  on  Third  Avenue  in  Los 
Angeles  As  I  watch  in  horror  I  see  they  have 
not  altered  their  course  in  anv  wav  They 
proposed  in  the  last  days,  neariug  the  end 
of  the  U.S..^  and  Its  people,  that  the  Com- 
munists would  [Pit  countrv  .igalnst  country, 
city  and  Slate  against  city  mid  St\te.  county 
against  city,  and  legislators  agalrtst  their 
own. 

Communists  were  dedicated  to  become 
ministers,  and  leaders  In  every  religion, 
union,  college  and  all  business  and  public 
school  systems.  All  utilities,  transportation 
svstems.  civic,  state  and  federal  government, 
.\rmed  Services,  .ind  National  Guard  were  to 
be  infiltrated  as  well  as  ijolice  departments. 
Just  before  the  carefully  planned  takeover 
of  our  sovernment  as  I  see  outlined  by  Paul 
Scott,  the  leading  Communists  are  to  put  on 
an  act  of  beinc  good  Americans.  To  quote 
the  Communist  who  spoke  to  us  that  eve- 
ning so  long  ago.  "We  will  make  pood  Amer- 
icans look  like  Communists  and  Commu- 
nists will  pose  as  good  Americans  to  further 
confuse  and  cripple  the  minds  of  the 
peotile." 

Make  no  mistake  We  are  down  to  the  line. 
I  only  pray  that  God  will  reirj^n  "vlth  us 
and  protect  those  In  covernment  who  are 
decent,  fighting,  patriotic  statesmen.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  rats  m  government 
will  cower  and  hide,  then  finally  le.ip  from 
the  deck  of  our  mighty  ship  as  it  flounders 
in  a  sea  of  revolution,  Tlie  time  has  come 
for  all  true  Americans  to  pull  together  and 
make  plans  for  this  horrible  moment  in  his- 
tory which  will  be  tried  again.  We  should 
have  a  complete  government  body  ready  to 
take  over  when  the  rats  pull  out.  It  is  Im- 
[5^r.illve.  They  will  need  the  .-upport  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  sad  as  this  may  seem.  If  a 
plan  !-•  not  forthcoming  and  well  planned 
rioic,  I  fear  all  will  be  lost.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  patriots  should  make  sure  this 
;.r.crnate  government  is  safe  and  secure  I 
think  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  wait  to  be 
executed.  Big  business,  united,  could  put  an 
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end  to  th;^  ir.  .:  innnieiit  but.  alas,  too  many 
are  wiUini;  '  'r.irie  ireedom  for  money  or 
power.  If  there  were  some  \v:iy  to  relieve  the 
greedy  of  their  inateri.il  v.wns.  .sbruptlv.  we 
would  .suddenly  have  a  N.uion  of  jjatriotlc, 
lighting  mad  .^merlciius  I  ti'.;  pruv  .iiid 
hope  th.it  m  their  "drunk  ulih  puwer"  state. 
the  Communists  will  bury  Micniselves 

They  are  doing  ;is  I  hoped,  .showing  their 
true  nature,  iii  their  drunkenness  II  by  the 
Grace  of  God  we  are  :ible,  it  allowed  to  jiut 
a  good  man  m  the  office  of  President  if  this 
country,  he  will  l;ave  to  alert  the  FBI  to 
jiull  in  all  Coininunl!>ts  before  he  lets  it  be 
known  to  anyi  tie  We  have  been  lighting 
this  lor  ten  years  now  with  ill  the  money 
we  could  spare  to  buy  books  and  material  to 
enlighten  people  everyw  licrc  We  .told  a  thirty 
thousand  dollar  home  .iiid  moved  to  a 
twenty-three  thousand  dollar  home.  ..voided 
buying  a  second  car.  gave  uj)  time,  energy, 
vacations  entert.iinlnt'.  ttr  .  because  v,e  be- 
lieve In  freedom  for  every  man. 

You  Inspire  us  i  -  keep  Mttht  on  tryli'p  no 
matter  what  the  •  I.M--  riioueh  recretable 
I   l5elieve  we  must   Uitht   i.ro  with   tire 


"I    Fear  There   Will   Be  a   Worse   Come 
in   His   Place" 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

f     NEW    MFXICO 
IN  THK  HOU.-^I-:  OF  MEPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  April  29.   1968 

Mr  MOHHIS  uf  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
S!)eaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Membcis  o'.  the  Hou.'^c  of  Repre.sentatives 
and  the  people  of  our  country  what  I 
consider  m  bo  an  outstandiniz  column 
written  bv  'Me  rditor  of  a  weekly  news- 
rapcr  in  N'cw  ?4cxico,  the  Santa  Rosa 
News 

The  article  follows: 

Personally   s^pf  ^king 
(By  Sam  Pendcrgrasti 

Sunday  nl'-iht  as  I  heard  ITesident  I.vndon 
B.  Johnson's  declaration  that  he  will  not 
seek  or  accept  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  re-election  because  of  ;  he  dancerous 
spirit  of  divisiveness  that  exists  in  the 
United  States  a  partly-lamUiar  line  of  poetry 
ran  throuiih  mv  head 

"I  found  't  in  .^'t  in,  .•^ccne  II  of  Shake- 
speare's "Julius  Caesar"  It  was  from  one  of 
Mark  .-Xntony  s  -/reat  (jraiions  loUowmc  the 
cowardly  asLasslnation  of  C'ae.sar  by  Brutus 
and  company  for  the  good  of  Rome  ".  An- 
tony's line  li-ccins  with  "If  \ou  have  tears. 
prepare  to  ^hcd  ihem  now'  He  then  (dis- 
plays Caesar's  robe  and  iioints  out  the  flits 
made  by  the  knives  of  "the  envious  Case." 
and  Brutus  i  "the  most  unkiiulest  cut  ot  all"  i 
and  hnishes: 

"O.  what  a  lali  '.v.is  there,  my  (  ■nnt.'-ymcii; 
then  I.  .ind  ■, ou.  aiid  al.  ct  ms  icli  cI<j\v;!. 
whU'st  blood  treason  flourish'd  (  ver  us. 

Antony's  Impnssioned.  .Shukcsne  ire-^hosted 
oratory  was  perhaps  n  bit  m-^.uci'in  for  the 
current  political  situation  m  the  Unit-ed 
.■st.ites.  but  I  en  assure  you  ii  \\as  \erv  much 
In  keeping  wrii  mv  startled  .uid  saudened 
mood,  and  the  lines  about  the  envious  Casca 
and  the  traitorous  Brulus  seemed  dramati- 
raliv  apt  to  me 

After  reminding  readers  that  I  have  called 
this  column  '  Personally  spe.iking'  bec.iose  it 
is  not  intended  to  rerlect  any  '.'.ews  but  that 
of  lis  author.  1  want  to  say  —  belatedly,  per- 
haps— that  I  liave  felt  .M ,  along  that  the 
Vietnamese  crisis,  the  racial  unrest  that  ter- 
rifies our  country,  hiid  ; :-.e  unprecedented 
questioning  of  the  dollar  in  international 
fiscal  circles  cannot  in  good  .American  fair- 
ness be  laid  at  the  door  ol  I  yndon  Johnson 
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to  tJie  exc'usion  uf  ,i  \i,u-k  oi  ronliised  uiu 
self-seeking  [)olltico-.  anxious  to  place  blame 
elsewhere  and  an  Aniericiii  juioUc  h'lppy  to 
accept  the  Irults  of  procre.-^s  but  I'-ath  to 
,icce))t  its  res)XjnsibilitU'S 

It  .-''ooid  1,,,.  Mio'ecess.'.ry  to  point  out  thL;t 
Pri'sident  .loliiismi  niheritcd  the  Viet  N.im 
situation  Irom  ;'.t  icitst  two  predecessors 
and  h.is  been  iC!:iu'  '.ipoii  r  !!i  accorda  ice 
w't:i  the  .^d\ice  of  mlht.rv  ..nd  civilian 
spokesmen  with  restilts  'hat  iiuttlu  be  'X- 
pccti'd  Irom  ml-Ii  a  prolilcni.'.  u.  ,•  i  coiifroiii,!- 
1  ion 

It  is  no  more  realistically  to  be  expected 
that  perpetually-deprived  Negroes  will  .ibaii- 
don  their  strurrgle  lor  a  Littler  share  ot 
American  prosperity  then  that  a  starvintr 
man  having  been  given  a  nibble  of  ,i  rub 
man's  tilet  mignon  will  sav  'Thanks  a  lot" 
and  subside  Into  .starvation  Neerrnes  a.rc  co- 
ing  to  be  appeased  with  a  trust,  .md  their 
hunger  lor  equality  is  t-'olntr  to  be  dilticult 
to  assuage.  Just  as  a  loiiir-iieglected  cancer 
WlU  be  more  dilficult  to  cure  tiiun  one  treated 
early. 

.•\nd  our  lin.'incial  dillicult  les  as  ,i  la.tion 
are  placed  in  bett.<>r  perspective  for  me  bv  llie 
reminder  that  our  problems  are  children  oi 
abundance,  rather  than  the  otlsprinL-  <  t 
poverty,  contrary  to  the  situation  m  much 
of  the  world.  I  consider  it  unfair  and  .'•horl- 
slghted  to  damn  President  I.vndon  .lohnson 
lor  spending  some  24  hours  .i  dav  :  ir  livr- 
years  trying  to  put  into  etfect  the  vlsiontirv 
and  perhaps  unrealistic  u'oals  Lf  President 
John  Fitzgerald   Kenncdv 

I  am  convinced  that  the  sttUenients  made 
by  President  Johnson  Sunday  niKht  v.ill  lind 
a  respected  place  in  the  annals  cri  .\mi'rir,,n 
statesmanship.  .Such   as' 

"These  times  call  lor  iirudciu  c  m  tiic  I  and 
of  Plenty,  and  I  believe  we  have  t!u'  i  harac- 
ter  to  provide  it." 

The  United  Sta  es  v.ill  never  accept  a  lake 
solution  tf)  this  : oiiir  and  .irduotis  .-truggle 
and  call  r,  peace  " 

"Let  u  never  tie  li/reotten  al.so  that  pe,ice 
■Aill  come  a:i  \'ii-'.  N.imi  because  America 
.-ent  her  .^^ons  to  help  ser-iire  ii." 

"I  am  .1  :ree  man.  .in  American,  .i  public 
servant,  and  .i  membir  <  i  my  partv-  in  that 
order  of  importince  " 

".^nd  I  tliink  tlie  pctcnti.ally  pre  itc^i  .ir.d 
most  saddenmc  statement  of  all  was  his  ob- 
servation that  A  house  divided  against  itself 
is  ,1  house  that  <  aiiiiot  stand" — and,  there- 
lo.-e — "I  li.'ive  decided  t.iat  I  cannot  ijcrmit 
the  presidencv  to  l)ecome  involved  in  politics 
m  our  present  ;.tuulion  --I  don't  believe  th.a 
I  .•.:iouId  devoi>  an  liour  or  .i  day  to  politics 
I  do  not  seek  .n.ci  I  will  not  accept  the  nomi- 
nation of  mv  iiarty  lor  re-election.'' 

Personallv  speakinc.  '.vlth  rci.ird  'o  the 
Bobby  Kennedys  and  the  Gene  Mcdrthys 
and  the  Rich.ird  Nlxons  t.iat  lit'er  i.ie  now 
catastrophic  iiolitic.d  ;.rcn.i,  I  must  .tgree 
wit-i  another  ol  V.'ill  Shakespeare's  characters 
m  "Julius  Caesar"  who  said  "I  fear  there  will 
•le  a  worse  come  m  l.is  place  " 


The  Dignity  of  Work 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    r,FORGI,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESE:nTATIVES 

Mondau.  April  29.  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  .=ic2e 
of  Washington  led  by  Reverend  Abcr- 
nathy  and  others  is  underway:  it  i,s  al- 
legedly designed  to  produce,  amonc  other 
things,  legislation  i)ro\!ding  a  L'uaran- 
teed  annual  income  tor  everyone,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  he  works. 

On  May  5.  1967.  in  Americus,  Georgia, 
prior  to  a  ground  breakina  ceremony  and 
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m  the  company  of  a  threat  American,  the 
Honorable  E,  L,  Forrester  of  Leesburg, 
Geor;,ua,  lornier  distinguished  Member 
ot  this  Body.  I  stated  to  a  t^roup  ot  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  that  one  Lireat- 
iie.ss  of  America  is  the  riiiht  to  make 
choices — lor  example.  I  .said,  a  man  lias 
Ihe  choice  to  work  and  eat.  or  to  sleep 
and  vo  liunury.  Specifically  excepted 
Irom  this  i-ienerali/ation  ueic  those  who. 
tlirouuh  no  lault  ol  Uieir  own,  are  un- 
able to  work  because  ot  mental  or  physi- 
cal inliimil\h 

Today  I  am  lemiiided  ol  the  words 
lound  m  the  Third  Chapter  ol  the  Second 
Epistle  111  Paul  the  AiJostlc  t-i  the  Thes- 
saloniaiis: 

ii)  hor  even  when  we  were  with  \ou  this 
v.c  ( oininunded  you,  that  i:  anv  would  i.oi 
■.,1  rk  ueitlKr  should  he  (.it 

II  lor  v.c  hear  tlial  there  are  some  which 
walk  anioiu'  \  ou  disorderly,  worklni.'  not  at 
all,    I'lit    arc    ijUs\bodles 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  '.'.(irds  liavc  the 
same  ling  ol  iruth  today  .is  they  did 
li.OOn  \ears  umo 


Home  News  Publisher  Cited  by  Associated 
Press   Board 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

.1      .M.W      !  I  Rst.V 

IX  THE  liOU.sE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVFS 
Mt.ndaii.  April   29.   1968 

Mr.  I'ATTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  lecently 
Huuli  N.  Boyd,  publisher  ot  tiie  New 
Brunswick,  N.J..  Daily  and  Sunday  Home 
News,  was  cited  by  the  board  ol  directors 
(if  the  A.ssociated  Pro.ss  lor  his  ouistand- 
irnz  service  as  a  board  oilicer  ot  tiiat 
oi'-'aiu/.alion. 

.•\n  excerpt  in  i  he  icsoluiion  citmc  Mr. 
Boyd  pointed  out  that — 

He  has  been  a  l.irize  man  ;n  t  lie  airair.s 
of  the  A.s-sociated  Pre:s.s.  '  "  •  He  ]'m\  es  vutli 
our  thanks  and  .ipprecKition, 

Now  lie  will  lie  chairinan  ol  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  ot  the  International 
Press  Insiiiute 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  '^vlio  know  Huuli 
Boyd  kno'.v  thai  he  is.  indeed,  "a  large 
man" — in  ubililv.  leadcr.ship,  and  mte-'- 
rity. 

The  tield  ot  journalism  is  better  'be- 
cau.se  ot  h;m,  and  .so  is  the  held  of  I'ov- 
crnmeiit,  because  his  newsiiapers  are  de- 
voted to  what  is  rutht  and  best,  not  only 
for  their  readers,  but  lor  all  citizens, 

I  liave  known  .some  persons  m  i  ovein- 
ment  who  have,  at  tinie.s.  disacreed  with 
his  views,  but  I  have  never  met  one  per- 
.son  who  fiid  not  respect  and  ake  this 
remarkable  man.  Journalism,  overn- 
ment.  and  citizens  express  their  thariks 
and  appreciation  to  Huuh  N,  Boyd  lor 
his  deep  interest  in  public  affairs. 

I  insert  the  article.  "Home  News  Pub- 
lisher Cited  bv  AP  Board,"  as  follows: 
Home  News  I'fti.isnK?.  Cited  uy  ■\P  Uoard 

SwA-  Yt.r.K.  i.^Pi  -The  board  of  tiircctors 
ni  The  Associated  Press  paid  tribute  Monday 
t  1  Hueh  N.  Boyd,  publisher  ol  the  New 
Brunswick,  N.J..  Daily  .ind  Sunday  Home 
Nf  \v,s,  who  is  retiring  Irom  the  board. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  read  at  the  an- 
i.uai  meetmc  ol  the  AP  lollows: 

■Be  It  known  bv  all  .  .  That  the  Board 
<j1   Directors  <  i  The  As.soc;aied   Press  hcrebv 
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rt-'ords  ;:s  ripprenatlon  of  the  services  of 
High  S  Bovcl  publisher  of  The  Dally  and 
Sunday  Home  .Vew<  of  New  Br>inswick  NJ 
who  waa  first  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors In  1959  and.  who,  havlnst  been  re-elected 
In  1962  and  1965  now  has  served  the  limit 
of  three  consecutive  terms 

DurinK  his  nine  years  of  board  service.  Mr 
H"Vd  has  been  twice  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  served  in  1965  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  board  re- 
port to  the  membership  and  in  1967,  de- 
voted many  days  to  the  work  of  .i  special 
board  committee  studying  the  complicated 
and  critical  problenvs  of  The  Associated 
Press  nimmunlcatlons  and   facilities  service 

From  the  Rarltan  River  community  where 
the  Lennl  Lenape  Indians  once  abounded  and 
where  a  beleaguered  Gen  Washington  slept 
more  than  once  Mr  Boyd  hius  been  a  large 
man  In  the  affairs  of  The  Associated  Press  i 
wUlmg  contributor  of  wisdom  gained  in 
service  to  his  own  newspaper  and  to  a  variety 
of  other  Journalistic  organizations 

His  fellow  board  members  will  ml-sa  his 
unassuming  friendship  and  quiet  counsel  He 
leaves  with  our  thanks  and  our  apprecia- 
tion. " 
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soning  action,  'ap  :nu.s*  not  allow  the 
threat  of  actlon^  :n  .i  Mn.ill  ^t mp  of  ex- 
tremists to  keep  the  citi/ens  ol  the  couii- 
try  from  visiting  their  Nation's  Capital 
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Effect  of   Rioti  on  Vijitahon   to   National 
Capital 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  PliPRE.SFNTATIVES 

Monday    April  29.  1963 

M:  GUDE  Mr  Speaker  due  to  the  re- 
cent d'sorders  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal City  there  has  been  much  concern 
about  the  safety  of  vi.sitors  While  this  is 
a  natural  apprehension.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  those  who  have  proceeded 
•vith  their  plans  to  visit  the  Metrojxilitan 
Washington  area  have  had  highJy  suc- 
cessful trips. 

A  case  in  point  here  is  the  recent  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  held  April  15 
through  19  After  consultation  with 
Mayor  Washington,  who  was  scheduled  to 
gr. e  the  welcoming  address  to  the  group. 
the  DAR  decided  to  proceed  with  all  plans 
for  the  convention,  which  was  held  with- 
out incident  of  any  kind 

It  should  al.so  be  noted  that  even  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  recent  disorders, 
areas  normally  populated  with  visitors  to 
the  city,  such  as  hotels  and  monument 
ri-eas  were  totally  undisturbed 

I  have  personally  consulted  with  the 
M.\vor's  ollice.  and  with  the  Office  of  the 
[■iirector  ai  Public  Safety.  Patrick  Mur- 
pny  and  have  tieen  assured  that  while  no 
further  serious  disturbances  are  ex- 
pected the  District  government  has 
mide  plah.s  for  the  complete  protection 
of  all  citizens  and  visitors  m  the  city 

I  have  also  contacted  the  Washington 
Convention  Bureau  in  an  efTort  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  disorders  on  the 
tourists  visiting  the  city  I  was  advised 
that  hotels  and  monument  sites  are  now 
en.ioviMg  their  usual  rush  of  spring  visi- 
tors: the  city  is  most  definitely  back  on 
Its  normal  track,  welcoming  all  arrivals. 

I  would  urge  that  any  who  have  made 
plans  to  visit  our  National  Capital, 
whether  private  tourist  or  organization 
arriving  for  a  convention,  proceed  with 
those  plans  This  is  a  time  for  calm,  rea- 


The  VISTA  Route  to  Service 

HON    BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

'*■  :  OHM)'  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M.nday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  R( '( JFTtS  of  Colorado  Mr  Speak- 
er, s«". ■  R<3btnsoii.  a  dedicated  youim 
man  uf  I>enver.  Colo  .  has  had  much 
experience  m  the  VISTA  program  Some 
of  hus  accomplishment's  are  set  forth  in 
an  article  that  appeared  m  the  Denver 
Post 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

THE    VISTA    Routt   to    Sfrvick 

If  you  want  something  organized,  ask  Steve 
Robinson  He  can  probably  get  it  done  or  ftnd 
^eomeone  else   who  can 

When  Steve  was  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  he  organized  a  clearing 
house  through  which  students  helped  needy 
persons  m  the  surrounding  communities 
Then  he  Joined  VISTA  i  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  AmerlcH  1  and  organized  block  clubs  In 
New  York  s  East  Harlem  He  transferred  to 
the  Lower  East  Side  and  as  i  legal  aid  ;isslst- 
ant    organized    tenant    associations 

When  he  completed  service  a&  a  Volunteer 
he  became  a  Volunteer  leader,  .md  worked 
with  groups  of  Volunteers  who  organized 
Ni'r'h  Philadelphia  gang  members  to  a  more 
worthwhile  cau.se 

Now  he  Is  on  the  VIST.\  training  staff  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  teaching  urban 
and  rural  communltv  development  tech- 
niques to  new  VISTA  volunteers 

Steve  -son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  William  F 
Robinson  of  Denver  Is  not  the  only  member 
of  the  Robinson  family  that  is  hard  to  keep 
up  with  His  brother  Dan.  24.  Is  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  m  Bogata.  Colombia  His 
brother  BUI.  28.  was  in  the  Peace  Corps  In 
Nepal  before  he  went  to  Waslilngton.  DC. 
to  work  at  VISTA  headquarters  Elizabeth. 
27  lust  returned  from  Rome  where  she 
taught  English  to  Italian  children  Bob.  25. 
IS  cfx>rdlnator  of  anti-poverty  programs  for 
Denver  Public  Schools. 

How  does  Steve  go  about  organizing'' 
Everv  situation  needs  a  different  approach. 
His  first  VISTA  assignment  was  as  a  block 
wortier  in  East  Harlem,  in  a  predominantly 
P\ier'.o  Rlcan  and  Negro  neighborhood  He 
canvassed  his  block  to  Identify  potential 
leaders  .tnd  critical  problems  There  were  250 
families  or  ipproximat«ly  1. 000  persons  in 
Steve  s  block 

We  found  out  what  the  people  are  think- 
ing about,  and  then  we  confronted  thenr 
with  It  later  '  he  explains  Td  say.  Mrs. 
Jackson,  you  were  disturbed  about 
Confronting  them  as  individuals  and  chal- 
lenging them  to  do  something  about  It  is 
the  first  step  TT.en  you  get  them  together 
with  their  neighbors  Mrs  Smith  has  the 
same  interests  .»s  vou.  Mrs  Jackson  '  Manv 
of  the  people  have  been  neighbors  for  20  or  30 
vi»irs  and  don  t  even  know  each  other 

Our  job  Is  not  to  treat  the  problem,  but 
to  get  the  pojple  to  contact  the  proper  au- 
thorities The  worst  thing  you  can  do  for  peo- 
ple Is  do  things  lor  them  You  guide  them 
to  the  point  that  they  will  do  it  themselves 
The  ultimate  aim  Is  the  slow  withdrawal  of 
the  VISTA  from  a  community  structure 
which  has  been  established  .is  .i  means  for 
s.jlutions  to  community  problems 

At  this  point  they  should  be  leading  you 
They    are    responsible    for    their    own    lives 


.ind  .tctlons  .My  iiojip  w  uikl  he  that  '.he 
whole  block  would  '■•»•  .n  the  :ii:i\ors  offlcf 
saying  that  the  S.mitatlon  Department 
doesn't  do  the  -.mip  ;'>h  :  -r  rlifiii  .is  lor  Park 
.\venue 

■VVe  tell  them  we  think  that  something  on 
their  block  Is  bad  and  they  ought  to  clean 
It  up  It  challenges  neople  Ui  be  mdepeiiriPii' 
Somebody  tusked  me  to  call  the  Welfare  De- 
partment   I   •••Ul   !uni  It  was  his  problem 

Steve  pre;j,iri-il  for  this  kind  of  work  with 
"Intensive  •■!.  niters'  with  other  worker*- 
and  with  !'  -k  '-wlers  m  tjroup  therapy-like 
situations  We  m.uI  'hree  encounters  every 
day  during  training  .md  whenever  we  felt 
that  they  were  ne<»<led  after  training  '  .'Steve 
rec.ills,  "It  IS  like  a  psychodriiini  .-.itiiatio!: 
in  which  you  act  out  problems  end  people 
.ire  honest  ab<">ut  their  reactions  to  each 
other  We  wanted  to  know  how  to  ,onip  off 
l)etter  If  you  turn  somebodv  'tf  'his  is  the 
way  to  rtnd  out  why  you  do  it  -eaches  you 
something  you  will  never  : orite*  to  tell  it  like 
It  IS  or  at  least  to  know  when  md  whv  vou 
are  being  phony  ' 

Between  December  of  lO'i'i  oul  Jaiuiarx  of 
1967  Steve  was  in  East  H  ir'.ein  He  then  did 
similar  block  work  In  the  Bedt.'rd-Sftiyvesant 
area  of  Brooklyn  Last  summer  he  was  a 
legal  .lid  on  the  lower  East  Side  helping  an 
overwiirked  man  wlio  gave  counsel  to  the 
poor  but  could   not   afford  a  legal   assistant 

"Legal  assistance  Is  one  of  'he  hiet;e«' 
needs  of  the  poor,"  Steve  expl.uns  is|)p- 
clally  in  tenant-landlord  relations  Most  of 
them  live  under  horrible  illegal  conditions 
and  the  landlords  will  evict  tiiem  on 
trumtied-up  charges  If  they  comnl.iin 

Steve  worked  In  one  apartment  inilldlng 
full  of  elderly  sick  people  Tlie  bulldine  was 
dirty  and  the  people  were  not  rollectli.t:  'he 
welfare  money  or  health  benefits  'o  wlilrh 
they  were  legally  entitled  Ste\e  irrantrrt  :or 
them  to  receive  the  money,  iiul  i  m'.iiiced 
the  landlord  to  clean  up  the  buiklltie 

Before  he  Joined  VISTA  he  attended  -he 
University  of  Colorado  for  three  vears.  study- 
ing political  .science  He  plans  'o  return  to 
school,  but  says.  "I  had  taken  a  year  off  to 
find  out  what  I  wanted  to  do.  and  the  year 
is  stretching  Into  two  "' 

A  recruiting  drive  for  VISTA  VolunteerF 
from  the  Denver  area  will  liegin  tomorrow 
.\prtl  22,  and  continue  through  Friday. 
.April  26  Interested  persons  shf>uld  inquire 
either  at  the  Central  YMCA,  25  E  16th  .Ave 
or  the  Mile  High  United  Fund  Building.  1375 
Delaware  St  .so  far  the  Colorado  training 
school  for  VISTA  has  enrolled  407  students 
since  it  began  operations 


Amdoc 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

F    ^^I,IFoRNt^ 
IN  niF  HOfSK  OF  HFPHF.'^ENTATIVK.S 

Mnndav    .April   29.   /9fiS 

Mr  H.-\N"N.-\  Mr  Speaker,  .-Xmcioc 
short  :or  .American  doctor,  is  a  non- 
profit coiporatio:;  ■.vtio-c  important 
work  has  come  to  ;nv  dttrntion  in  recent 
weeks  I  b«'licve  that  ttie  important  ef- 
forts of  tiu.s  o:-L'anization  warrant  oiii 
recogmtii)r.  T!if  fdllowinu'  t-.xcerpt.s 
from  an  .-Xiiuioc  pamphlet  tells  a  ureal 
deal  about  the  oruanization: 

Amdoc  (Short  for  American  doctor i  is  a 
non-profit  corporation  It  is  not  a  govern- 
ment  agency 

.Amdoc  Is  not  religiously  oriented  It  is  a 
person-to-person  medical  and  educational 
service. 

Amdoc  arranges  .issigninents  in  :oreign 
medicine. 
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.^incloc  h  ro.stt-r  oi  liospitals  m  lorcign 
■ireas  cont^iins  numerous  rec.uest.s  Ut  jzen- 
eral  practitioners  specialists  and  allied  per- 
sonnel Their  skills  are  .unitely  needed  m 
locations  m  Central  and  South  .'Kmeru  u  the 
Far  East,  southeast   .Asia  and   .Mricu 

.Atndoc  receives  :>ppl!iation.-.  triiiTi  phvM- 
claiis.  dentists  and  .liiud  personnel  tor  ^  r- 
eign  assignments  rhe\  Her  to  .■,er\e  .is 
\oUUiteers  tor  periods  in^ni  o.'ie  month  ;o 
three  montlis  or  lontrcr  witluuit  ooniricnsa- 
llon  Tliey  tinaiice  thf.'  .wn  t  ■  unsixirlation 
Their  motivation  ina\  oe  ,i  desire  :or 
broader  experience  or  lor  tiuiiiff  oi  tliein- 
-elves,  or  both  it  can  be  .i  .  li.illeiigint:,  re- 
warding and  exhil.iratiiiit  i  \perience 

Aindoc  encourages  i.iiiuh  p.irtiiiiiiit  ion  :is 
.1  means  (if  education  m  b.iMi-  intrrnatiMn.il 
laimaii    under.standmg 

Amdoc  assignments  ..re  .(.ipt  ilile  :■•■:  rd- 
ucatlon.'il  credit  by  the  .\nuric.iti  .\r,,cifnr. 
of  Oenernl  Practice. 

Amdoc's  publication  .AniUo.'  mlorins  its 
readers  of  current  proi;r;ini>  .iiul  i(i>'it~  il 
physicians  rrtitrniniz    ::oni   ,,hro;K! 

Amdoc's  boards  serve  witlioiu  (  omtien-a- 
tlon. 

Amdoc  IS  supported  throneii  don.ition-  i>\ 
both   physicians   and   non-iucdi.  .,1    ja'Dpl,- 


The   Savannah   Plan 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

•f    i.fiiRGIA 

iX    -.ill     !l()r.-l    CiF  HI-.PIJF.-^FNTATIVES 

Mondaii.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  JI.AO.AN.  Ml  Siienker.  m  this  cur- 
rent political  sf-a.son  tnd  in  vrais  uast. 
we  have  heard  man\-  pronosal.s.  siiir.e  of 
them  lofty  and  irifa'istic  piestimably 
aimed  at  heipint;  the  low-income  fami- 
lies. One  current  .■■■ucucstieii  nould  e\-pn 
))rovide  a  'juaiant',  i  d  annual  income  and 
a  iob  to  evervone  But  noiie  f)f  these 
plgr.s  is  rea'i.'^tir  becn'se  il'  itie  roniin- 
L'cnt  upon  mr-ss;vf'  Ferii  ral  sub.sidv. 

The  overv.  iielrn;:i-  maiorit\-  ol  respon- 
.sible.  l:nowledce,ibIe  socinloaists.  and 
,  thir  cxiK'its  i\Li'  'Aia{  the  only  work- 
able plan  i.s  one  that  would  help  people 
to  help  them.^ehes. 

I  :in  p;  oud  tn  biinti  .sucli  a  plan  to 
your  atter.titr.  i(!cln\  H  was  Icirmulated 
by  mv  <:ood  iiund.  Mill.'-  H.  Lane,  Jr..  a 
native  of  F,;^var.nah.  Ga..  and  jiresident 
of  the  Ciiizcn.s  and  Southern  National 
Br.nk  Mr.  Lane  has  lone  been  active  in 
comniunitv  afTairs.  iiarticularly  m  the 
re.stoiatKii  of  historic  area.s  of  Ravan- 
np.h. 

1  heart '.Iv  ooinir.end  thi.s  proposal  to 
your  attention,  btcause  ;t  is  truly  an  ex- 
perimt  nt  ;n  pef>ple  "niillinc;  themselves 
up  bv  their  bootstiap.s."  Here  is  the 
Savannah  plan  as  envisioned  by  Mills  B. 
Lane.  Jr.: 

Tl'E    .S,^v,^.^  N' Mi    I'l  AN" 

The  Savannah  Plan  i.s  designed  us  a  jjrac- 
tical  demonstration  'o  show  that  any  com- 
munity can.  with  no  u'overnnient  assistance 
but  on  a  do-it-vourseU  basis,  revitalize  its 
living  and  business  environment 

EAbIC     ^SSIMPTIONS 

1.  Two  ol  the  fundamental  meanings  ol 
democr?cy  are  (ai  uovcrnment  by  reason, 
not  by  force  ibi  tlie  most  ^ood  for  the  most 
people 

2  Evervt  ne  \v;-.nts  to  improve  liis  standard 
f'f  living. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

:3  The  mcentne  inetliod  is  tlie  liest  way  to 
.ua'omplish  thintjs 

-}  Go\rrninem  steps  m  im  lill  needs  when 
business  does  not 

C,[N1'--IS     of      Illh      s'WANNMI     I'lAN 

C)\er  tlie  past  \t:-r  on  s.itoriiay  and  Slin- 
(l.iv  morniiu-s  1  >e  oriused  the  slum  areas  ol 
.SaMinnah  .-tree:  by  street,  lane  by  lane 
.street-s  .ir.'  unpaved.  backvards  are  tilled 
with  the  rublile  and  accumulation  of  \ears 
oi  trash.  Iliis  mrludes  old  rusted  autoiVif.- 
'iiiles  sitiiiiL'  on  iiiirrele  blocks,  obsolete  re- 
ingerators  ,'to\cs  washing  niachines.  aiiio- 
mobile  iire,~  Ti.isli  and  litter  dominate  ihe 
■oetLe  Fen. IS  ir  l!ie  most  part  are  make 
-hilt  iif^.ors  iiiM-tl\  made  of  lettover  tin 
'  Ijeetinij 

Due  ii.Mnnnt.  last   lall  1  met  with  a  i^iroup 

,   '\\ii:\     )i!.-iness  and  pr.Jie.sslonal  np^rn- 

^  t!i  n.t-ii  .^tiil  won, en  1  lold  them  tlie  st'.r- 
.;  111'.  ■,  .-iiisc-  '  .-s, I  .annah's  .slum  areas,  .sU'j- 
uv-tefi  'lia'  itit':,'i  I  US  demalldin-J  tbl-. 
.Old  til. it  '  >i  i;o\irnnient.  we  undertake 
j.anih     .:    iii.i-ter    .lean-up    of    llie    exisliir; 

liio;  ;:ri.i-  .is  .1  tirst  .step  toward  a  do-tl- 
.  ,rsf!:  n '.  11  :ili/,itioii  of  living;  conditions 
!!■  .!.  till-  r.i'i'tint'  iiiitl  stibsequent  meetings 
!..is  r',i  l-viii  ,1  pi, 111  lor  what  we  call  "Sprln.' 
I'liMiiii^  111  .SaMLimah.'  witli  a  local  day 
ijciiiL'  Siindus ,  .\!;i\    19. 

.'Spni.t'  t'lcuniii-  111  Sa\annah."  as  well  as 
'ho  •  ■ni'iisiiii  ol  'hitigs  that  we  will  tUi  alter 
-nnii;;  i'aiiiiin.'  .ire  all  oelna  perfected 
.:r.Miiui  tlie  three  institutions  that  are  most 
l.'.isir  to  .>nr  .'\merican-  Socieiy  (li  the 
oc'ine   <2i    till'  ohnrch   i3i    the  schoiM 

Tlie  rxeruuon  ol  the  plan  is  designed  to 
li.o.-.v  'he  .'e!i  tiled  and  successful  com- 
11011. ity    ivpc    ..[    i.ouse    lo    house,    street    by 

tieet,  block  i)v  blo<-k  oreanizatlon 


I    \  N       !  N  I  i 
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I'l'TTINO       IIH 

,sa'..innah  lias  two  slat*  colleges.  Savannah 
state  Colleue  '.vhich  is  negro,  and  Armstrong 
.--.t.ite  Collei-'e  .vliuTi  is  [n-edominantly  white. 
iitit  mtecriiteci  Ilic  f^residenls  of  these  two 
ooUepes  '.vere  ..sked  lo  serve  as  two  ol  the 
i-oneral  c  h.iirmen  ol  the  spring  cleanin;^  in 
-s.o,  iiiii.ili  undert. iking 

Kacii    collette    pi-csident    has    met   with    his 
tiiden;    bodv.   re  icwed    the  background  and 
.iv;  111   ..:    tlie  111. Ill    ..i.ii   cnli.sied  .students  as 
■. '  i.nr.teer  '.vi  irker.- 

.^'eiintimc,  '  wo  .ireas  of  Savannah  were 
;.!K'i  on;,  one  <jn  ;  lie  east  side  of  town,  one  on 
■iif  '>',i'st  suip  o;  I  ,-.vn.  A  temporary  odice  was 
.pened  i.i  tio.vnt  /'.vn  .'-lavannah  .ind  st  d'ed 
liv  '.oUmteer  workers  In  lliis  office,  lull  maps 
ol  eaih  oi  ,s.,\  :ini;,ih's  two  areas  were  l.iid  out 
-Sajwini;  c.i;  h  .-treet.  each  lane,  each  holl.se. 
ITiese  hjii.es  are  then  identified  as  cither 
owner  occupied    >r  'enant  occupied. 

Two  sejiar.ite  teams  were  established  If:r 
•!ip  cast  -ide  ol  Sav.mnah  .itid  the  west  side 
ol  .Savannah,  Fach  team  is  headed  bv  .i 
school  ijrincipa!  m  null  irea.  The  minister 
o-  .;  church,  team  i  ii.n.-nicn  are  both  negroes 
iiu'l  '.vhites 

.M  the  nifiment  'he  oreanization  is  pro- 
LTCssniLo  In  each  ,,rea  all  teachers  m  all 
-cliools  ,;re  to  liold  ,i  meetiiig  to  receive  a 
brietnm  'in  'lie  jilan  and  th"y.  in  turn,  are 
t ')  take  one  dav  tor  classroom  meetings  '.vith 
.ill  children  'o  spek  their  individual  partlci- 
]i;i*!on  ;:.  'he  <  ;eaii-up  tiro'.-ram  and.  as  well. 
to  return  iiome  That  evening  to  tell  their 
-tory  to  the  jjeople  at  home,  returning  to 
-(  M  ol  -he  next  dav  ■.>  ith  a  participation  card 
simied  ijv  p.irent-  Prom  '  hese  cards  the 
Headquarters  Office  will  rlipck  fT  ;d'.  lioiises 
■treet   bv   street 

The  same  process  is  to  be  repeated  tiy  .: 
meeting  of  all  clercymen  in  the  ,irea.  ;n  turn 
lY.Uowed  bv  one  .Suiidav  devoted  m  i-ach 
ch-jrch  to  describinu  the  plan  .uid  .ittain  c.b- 
t.nnii.e  iiarticipalion  cards  '.vhich  ■.ci!;  -lien 
be  cnecked  off.  house  bv  house,  at  Head- 
quarters Office. 

In  the  meantime,  the  xolnnteer  students  at 
the   two  colleges  '.vill    be   paired   on    m   teams 
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of  two-one  team  member  ironi  .s, nam, ah 
State  College  one  team  memljer  irom  .Arm- 
strong College  I-:.ich  team  is  to  be  .isslgned 
one  street  The  .issisjnment  of  the  team  is  to 
call  house  by  house,  both  on  tho.se  whfi  iiave 
.ilready  .siL»ne<1  a  part  Icip.n  ion  card  and  ih.ise 
who  have  not  signed  a  participation  i  ard.  to 
enlist  their  ciK>peralion 

From  the  residents  on  eacli  street  the 
team  Is  lo  select  a  street  cliairinan  Tlie  next 
lusslunment  Is  to  lake  an  inventory  of  the 
junk  and  trfish  to  be  hauled  away. 

While  thl.s  Is  itoing  on  a  presentation  of 
■Cleaning  up  Savannah"  is  to  be  presented 
in  a  h.ilf-hour  lelevislon  program  and  at 
presentations  to  civic  cIuIj.s  It  will  be  ilie 
I  ask.  then  of  xolunteers  at  ihe  Headquarters 
oHice  ifi  solicit  all  bu.^ines-tnen  m  Savannah 
who  iiave  automotive  enuipment.  asking  each 
to  lurnlsh  one  or  more  oi  his  company's 
trucks  Ifir  the  May  19  clean-up  day.  Ua.sed  on 
the  street  by  street  inventory  of  vvhat  has  lo 
be  hauled  away,  trucks  will  ho  assigned  to 
eiich  t treet 

On  Sunday  morning.  May  19.  all  of  the 
trucks  will  line  up  with  volunteer  wiirkers 
.iboard.  each  ol  whom  will  wear  .i  special 
shirt  as  a  uniform  The  parade  will  ^o  down 
Ihe  middle  of  the  town  with  trucks  turning 
to  right  or  left  to  their  a.ssiuned  streets 

.Arrangements  have  been  made  lor  a  cen- 
tral dumping  area  for  all  trash  except  luiiked 
automobiles  With  the  cooperation  of  river- 
boats  that  have  barees.  junked  aiitoniobiles 
will  all  be  put  on  llie  harfes  lo  be  towed  nut 
ihe  Savannah  River  lo  a  point  olfshore  where 
they  will  all  he  dumped  to  creat"  an  ollshore 
lishing  drop 

This  entire  dean-up  ell'ort  is  heinu  ba.sed 
on  the  prenil.se  that  young  people  can  and 
should  work  together,  that  many  lianas  make 
light  work  and  Uiat  the  eniire  operation  <  an 
lie  tun  for  everyone  concerned  It  is  not 
palernalistlc  in  its  concept,  but  rrther  is 
based  on  Jojnt  participation  on  ,i  voluntary 
Ijasis  of  everyone  in  town,  both  negro  and 
while  The  lutiire  of  our  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  'the  youth  of  our  land  and  from 
this  joint  eStercisp  we  hope  that  there  will 
develop  mutual  understanding  and  trust,  .i 
sen.se  of  awareness  ol  conditions  and  prob- 
lems and  from  it.  a  tiesire  to  improve  <.ppor- 
tunity. 

In  the  cruising  I've  done  of  S.ivannah's 
back  .streets  I've  seen  a  great  need  lor  v'ar- 
bage  disposal  containers,  better  lenciim  So. 
lunds  have  been  provided  lor  'he  purchase 
(•1  .=)(I00  garbage  tans  and  aiiimlnum  box 
coat. liners  lor  I'arbage  cans  and.  is  well,  a 
considerable  amount  of  aluininurn  lencmg 
.As  the  house  to  liou.sp  orpani/afion  is  under- 
way, garbage  cans  and  contjiiners.  jjius  leuc- 
ine, will  be  otrercd  to  each  house  occupant 
for  installation  rm  a  do-it-yourself  b.isis 
and  a  pledge  to  clean  up  and  stay  cleaned 
up. 

The  Savannah  Spring  Cleanlnc  Operation 
is  designed  as  but  a  lirst  step  lor  a  repeat  of 
the  same  clean-up  in  all  the  other  areas  of 
.Savannah  and  then  the  beginning  of  a  short 
range  and  long  r.inge  plan  of  the  improve- 
ment ol  existine  lionsing.  new  hinising.  Job 
training  and  job  opportunities. 

The  Ctitizens  and  Southern  National  Bank 
IS  establishing  The  Citizens  and  Southern 
Communitv  Development  Corporation  into 
which  it  will  put  rl. (100.000  m  canital  The 
two  es.sential  operations  ol  the  Coinmunitv 
Development  Corporation  ;ire  to  provide 
:unds  for  home  ownership  and  equ  <\  c.ipital 
tor  new  small  businesses 

In  Savannah,  as  throughout  the  .State  o; 
Georgia,  less  than  5'  of  the  low  income 
population  own  or  are  buying  their  own 
iir,me  Because  oi  low  incomes,  individuals 
nave  not  been  able  to  accumulate  savings  to 
make  '.o-.v  down  payments  on  homes  and 
l;ence.  be  able  to  obtain  first  mortgage  monev 
lor  home  financing,  .'.nd  vet  the  level  oi 
lents    paid    is    sufficient    :or    mortgage    pay- 
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nieii'-s  It  will  be  the  plan  of  the  Develop- 
ment Curpor»tion  uj  provide  down  payment 
money  in  the  Torm  or  second  mortgages  dO 
that  first  mortg.iije  finanflng  can  be  ob- 
tained The  C'l'.l/ens  And  Southern  National 
BanH  itseir  has  dedlc.ited  .in  inlti.U  510.000  - 
OOO  for  long  term  first  mortgage  home  nnanc- 
Ing  for  low  income  groups 

Two  demonstration  projects  nre  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Development  Corporation. 
The  first  is  the  purchase  of  acme  existing 
but  reclaimable  rundown  slum  area  prop- 
erty The  p>irpo«e  is  to  test  r,he  economics  of 
renovation  .md  then  sale  to  individuals  The 
second  experiment  Is  the  design  and  building 
of  a  brand  new  housing  unit  complete  with 
all  fixtures,  equipment  and  furmlure  that 
c.in  be  sold  .ind  financed 

A  firm  bcliet  oi  this  long  range  plan  is 
that  home  ownership  can  be  a  key  to  belter 
family  living,  better  citizenship  and  .ippro- 
clatlon  of  the  v.ilue  of  propertv 

In  addition  to  perfecting  plans  that  will 
stand  up  economuraUy  tor  home  ownership. 
will  be  a  modernl/-iUon  loan  plan  tii  property 
owners  to  improve  existing  properUea 

Owners  of  existing  low  inciime  housing 
have  allowed  property  to  deterlor.ite  and 
cl.iim  that  they  cannot  altord  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  .mprove  the  pr<'perty 
because  the  rental  returns  would  not  JiistUy  , 
It  We  believe  at  tJie  present  time  that  low 
income  housing  landlords  .tre  being  squeezed 
on  the  one  hand  by  urban  renewal  and  slum 
clearance  and  on  the  other  side  by  public 
housing  We  hope  that  our  plan  lor  home 
ownership  will  add  a  th.id  pressure  in  the 
form  of  competition  that,  in  effect,  will  re- 
quire low  Inci'me  houiing  landlords  either 
to  improve  their  properties  to  meet  compe- 
tition or  see   them   go  by   the   board 

Through  the  schools  and  the  churches  in 
both  Savannah  areas  we  expect  to  t)ffer  -is- 
sistance  in  the  inipnivement  of  existing  rec- 
reation facilities  .md  the  addition  of  new 
ones. 

On  a  do-it-yourself  .md  participating  biisls 
we  expect  to  start  pilot  day  care  units  for 
small  children,  staffed  by  volunteer  workers. 
The  ume  when  children  were  raised  by 
grandmothers  and  greaUiunts  Is  going  bv  the 
board  Its  important  that  young  children 
not  be  lelt  t«.>  r'lmn  the  streets  unattended, 
but  be  given  some  chance  for  "rqanizatlon 
and  direction  tor  ;t  Is  m  these  eurlv  rorma- 
tive  stages  thbt  character  is  developed  It's 
insiiiflcient  to  attempt  to  tackle  Uie  juvenile 
problem  at  ages  18  to  17.  It  must  be  .started 
earlier 

The  beginning  of  the  Savannah  P;Bn  and 
Its  future  extensions  are  based  on  helping 
people  help  themselves  The  differences  in 
the  perfe<'tiiin  of  this  approach  from  others 
■Aho  express  the  same  belief.  Is  that  those 
who  h.ive  are  going  to  make  the  first  move 
-IS  the  negro  Mavor  of  Cleveland  said  on 
Meet  the  Press,  "How  can  people  pull  them- 
selves up  by  their  boot  straps  if  they  don't 
have  any  boots'"  In  the  concept  of  the 
Sav.mn.ih  Plan  we're  going  to  provide  the 
boots  We  re  going  :o  offer  opportvinl'v  and 
hope  and  try  and  create  an  environment 
where  there  is  mutual  trust,  underst.mding 
and  respect,  where  the  basis  of  human  rela- 
tions is  built  un  the  dignity  of  man.  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  concept  that  It's  what 
a  man  Is    not  who  he  is  that  matters 

.\s  .in  incentive  to  performance  of  the  com- 
pewng  teams  for  the  east  side  of  Savannah 
and  the  west  side  of  Savannah,  we've  told 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  colleges  that  the 
one  whi>6e  student  body  docs  the  best  worK 
will  receive  a  45000  award  to  be  usetl  .ts  the 
President  of  the  college  sees  fit  m  any  way 
for  things  needed  at  his  college.  A  similar 
$5000  award  will  go  to  the  principal  of  the 
.school  m  each  area  to  be  used  .^s  he  or  she 
thinks  best  tor  all  of  the  grade  and  high 
school  .ireas  In  the  area.  A  third  award  of 
45000  will  go  to  the  churches  .n  the  area  that 
does   the   best   Job  of   church   participation. 


HXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

This  plan  wa«  ail  laid  out  at  one  of  the  ini- 
tial meetings  and  when  we  came  to  the  end 
of  the  meeting  we  stuck  our  tongue  in  our 
cheelcs  and  said  thai  as  in  all  competition,  in 
the  event  of  a  tie.  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded  My  guess  is  we'll  be  making  dupli- 
cate prizes. 

We  reel  so  -.tningly  lliut  the  Savannah  Plan 
can  be  a  demonstration  that  could  be  re- 
peated in  every  city  in  the  country  that  a 
moving  picture  company  has  been  employetl 
to  make  a  dooumentiirv  color  nu)vle  that  can 
be  shown  on  national  television  and  else- 
where in  a  thlrty-mlnute  perlormaiice.  The 
movie  company  is  already  .it  work,  has  shot 
considerable  nxitage  and  believes  firmly  that 
the  liiushed  product  will  tell  a  sllmuhiling 
story 

If  the  Savannah  Plan  is  successful.  bi>th 
long  range  and  short  range.  ;ind  is  repealed 
througluiut  tlie  country,  we  think  that  it  can 
change  the  lace  of  America  We  think  it  can 
create  an  atmosphere  of  hope,  encourage- 
ment and  lua  attitude  that  can  let  us  all 
return  to  the  sheer  Joy  of  Just  being  .ilive. 

Mil  I  -.  11   Lane  Jr 
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Gold   Aid 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

ilf     l.oV:-,MNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondau.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  latest 
report  on  the  giving  ot  U  S.  «old  as  inter- 
national aid  to  .shore  up  defunct  Sociali.st 
schemes  and  countries  continues  to  prove 
hislor>'  more  correct  than  theor>' 

The  mid-March  unsucce.s.sful  ettoits  to 
regiment  the  price  of  world  gold  cost  the 
American  people  over  $1  billion  in  gold, 
which  reduced  the  US  deposit  to  lust 
over  SIO  biUion — an  all-time  low  in  three 
decades. 

For  those  interested.  I  include  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  report  of  .^pn.  26.  1968. 
and  "Lies  and  Consequences.  '  by  Miss 
Mary  Davi.son.  at  this  point  in  the 
Record; 

I  From  the  W.iU  Strert  Journ.il   Apr   26.  19681 
Gold  Crisis  Ciist  the  IJnited  States  $1,197.- 

000.000     IN     March     Loss     .^rpARENTLY     a 

High-  Almost  Mi.  "t  Outfluw  Was  Used 

To    Peed    Now-DcrtTNcr    LiONDOn    Pool — 

.Smc  K  LoWfsT  Since  193o's 

Washington  -The  mld-M.irch  gold  crisis 
cost  the  Treasury  SI. 197.000  000  of  gold,  the 
department  reported,  which  Its  aides  ;iisume 
to  be  the  largest  outflow  ever  e.xgerlencecl. 

Nearly  all  the  precious  metal  went  to  settle 
up  the  US.  obligation  to  the  Ixindon  gold 
pool,  which— before  being  disbanded  over  the 
March  17  weekend-  poured  the  gold  of  seven 
governments  Into  private  hands  to  keep  the 
market  price  from  being  bid  above  Uie  .Ixed 
otHclal  price  of  435  an  ounce 

The  outflow  easily  surpassed  the  $900  mil- 
lion of  December,  the  previous  high,  at  least 
in  the  memory  of  present  Treasury  officials, 
and  far  overshadowed  the  February  outflow 
of  4103  million 

By  March  31.  the  total  Treasury  stock  was 
down  to  510.703.000.000.  the  lowest  in  more 
than  three  decades  and  the  5'J.481. 000.000 
less  than  a  year  earlier  The  latest  total  In- 
cluded 410.484.000.000  In  the  regular  Treasury 
stock,  which  until  recently  served  as  partial 
legal  backing  for  domestic  U  S  currency,  and 
S'219.000000  in  the  Exchange  Stabilization 
Fund  through  which  dealings  with  other 
governments  are  channeled.  Congress  re- 
moved the  gold-backing  requirement  last 
month. 


The  rtgtires  were  roughly  forrshadowcd  by 
previous  annouiicenient.s  that  jV-So  nillluin  ft 
gold  was  transferred  in  .March  Ironi  thf  regu- 
lar stock  to  the  Stabilization  Fund  N'  rinally. 
the  data  on  the  total  .stock  is  lirs;  pulili>hed 
in  the  .Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  but  this  time  the  Treasury 
scooped  the  board  by  bringing  out  Its  own 
monthly  about  a  week  earlier  than  usual 

Along  with  the  massive  final  movement  of 
gold  through  the  now-abandoned  Ijtjndon 
pool.  It's  understixxl  that  some  US  sales 
were  made  directly  to  foreign  central  banks 
Net  ^ales  to  licensed  domestic  industrial  and 
artistic  users  accounted  for  $15  million  of  the 
total  March  loss  an  otflclal  added  .Such  sales, 
as  well  as  purchases  of  iiewlv  mined  U.S. 
gold,  were  halted  in  mid-March  as  part  of 
the  switch  by  major  nations  to  the  'two- 
iler"  gold  price  system  in  which  the  private 
market  price  here  .\iid  abro.id  is  .illowed  to 
fluctuate  freely  according  to  .-.iipply  and 
demand. 

-Also,  as  previously  reported  Canada  helpp<l 
slightly  to  cushion  the  blow  to  the  US  sUx-k 
bv  selling  the  Treasury  ■^50  million  of  Its  own 
gold  (lurlnK  March  Details  on  transactions 
with  various  nations  are  released  by  the 
rreasury  only  on  .t  turther-rielaved  b.%sls 

While  anv  .^prll  outflows  from  the  Stabili- 
zation Ftind  aren't  due  to  be  disclosed  until 
late  May,  dally  Treasury  statements  show 
that  as  recentlv  .is  Monday  there  hadn't  been 
any  further  transfers  to  the  fund  from  the 
regular  stock. 

By  Jan.  31.  the  Treasury  publication 
showed,  the  potential  foreign  claims  on  the 
U.S.  gold  -lock  totaled  j,33  UOO  000  000. 
sUehtly  less  than  a  month  before,  but  slg- 
nlflcanilv  larger  than  the  $28  962.000  000  of  a 
vear  before  About  $15,200,000,000  of  the  dol- 
lars were  held  by  foreign  otflclal  institutions 
directly  eligible  to  buy  Treasury  gold,  with 
the  remainder  owned  by  priviit"  parties 
abroad  The  potential  claims  reflect  the  re- 
■sult  of  continued  US  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  which  occur  when  foreigners  acquire 
more  dollars  than  they  return  in  all  trans- 
.ictlons 

The  March  gold  loss  was  the  chief  cause  of 
an  ?864  000.000  decline  in  total  US.  interna- 
tional financial  reserves  to  $13,926,000,000  at 
the  month's  end.  The  almost-;iutomatlc 
rights  to  draw  foreign  currencies  from  the 
107-member  International  .Monet,irv  Fund 
also  dropped  by  $178,000,000  to  *477  000  ono. 

Lies  and  Conseqcfnces 
I  By  Mary  Davison  i 

THE    CLASSIC    LIE    of    ALL    TIME 

The  Government  of  the  United  .States 
owns— ..r  •  ontrols  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy.stem. 

The  Government  does  not  own  a  dime  ot 
Federal  Reserve  Stock  The  ■system  is  owned 
by  a  erovip  of  international  bankers  of  high- 
ly questionable  Integrity 

congress    ISSITS    OfR    ( fRRF.NCY  —  WF    HAVF 
BEEN    ON    A    GOLD    STANDARD 

Congress  itself  admits  we  ^re  <  in  a  debt 
standard  That  which  we  rail  currency — 
and  use  as  such  —  Is  precisely  what  It  is  la- 
beled Federal  Reserve  Note,"  which.  In  the 
vernacular  n-.e.ins  Federal  Reserve  I  O  U. 
Until  recentlv  -he  I.O  U  stated:  "This  note 
:s  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  priv- 
ate and  is  redeemable  In  lawful  money  at  the 
ttnited  .states  Treiisury  fir  at  anv  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank"  Thus,  tlie  I  O  U 's  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bankers  were  redeemable  frt>m 
the  U  S  Treasurv  which  guaranteed  redemp- 
tion A  Federal  Reserve  I  O  U  became  an  ob- 
'.Igation  of  the  US.  Government 

FEDERAL    I    O    US    CIRCfLATE    AS    MONEV 

The  Federal  Reserve  scheme  was  ,i  fraud 
from  the  beginning  .ind  was  predestined  to 
destroy  the  national  economy.  This  Is  h'jw 
the  iswindle  worked: 

a.  The  Government  r^.eeded   'fayi   a  billion 


dollars  to  pay  its  debts  and  get  "money"  into 
circulation 

b  Tlie  Government  calls  upon  the  Fed  to 
provide  the  "money.  "-  the  Fed's  own  I  O  U  's 
which  the  Secretary  if  the  Treasury  endorses 
.md  fjuaruiitees  to  pav 

c  While  the  Fed  ;s  [irliitlng  up  a  billion  of 
Its  own  I  O  U  's  the  Government  prints  up 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  ( Interest-bearing ) 
Government  Bi>nris 

d  The  Fed  then  uses  Us  notes  iIOU.'sl 
to  buv  The  Government  Bonds 

e  The  Fed  will  ?ell  some  of  the  bonds 
and  stash  away  the  balance  collecting  the  in- 
terest until  due  date:  at  which  time  they 
Will  be    refinanced  "  and  the  interest  rolls  In 

HAVE     WE    BFEN     R<1BBFD^ 

Past  and  present  Chairmen  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currencv  Committees  of  Con- 
ttre.ss  say  we  have  If  "we"  through  our  duly 
elected  Representatives  m  National  and  State 
C.ipitols  h.td  heeded  these  men  who  are  jire- 
.sumed  to  know  more  .ibout  our  monetary 
alTairs  ihan  aiiybodv  else  we  would  not  now 
be  m  a  money  jjanic  Hear  now  some  of  the 
charges  made  by  Chairman  of  the  Hovise 
Barking  and  Currency  Committee  of  C<in- 
irres.s.  Honorable  Louis  T  .McFadden.  as  he 
attempted  to  impeach  'he  Federal  Reserve 
Svstem  shortlv  before  lils  death  In  1934  This 
tnan  was  so  hlchlv  respected  in  his  District 
th.it  iio  was  the  Nonilnee  on  both  Democratic 
,ind  Republican  tickets: 

"MAf  Faddfn  Mr  Ch.iirman.  we  have  in 
this  country  one  oi  the  most  corrupt  Institu- 
tions the  world  has  ever  known,  I  refer  to 
•he  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Re.serve  B.inks  the  Fed  has  cheated  the 

Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  .States  out  of  enough 
money  to  pav  the  National  Debt  several  times 
over. 

"This  evil  institution  h.is  impoverished 
aiid  nuned  'he  people  of  these  United  States 
and  has  lianknipted  itself,  and  has  practical- 
ly bankrupted  our  government  It  lias  done 
this  throiicli  'lie  detects  of  the  law  under 
which  11  i>perates.  'hrough  'he  maladminis- 
tnitlon  of  that  hiw  Ijy  the  Fed  .ind  through 
the  corrupt  practices  of  the  moneyed  vultures 
who  control  it. 

■"The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  not  t'ov- 
ornment  Institutions  Thev  are  private  mo- 
nopolies which  prey  upon  the  people  of  these 
United  Slates  lor  'he  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  foreign  .  tistomers:  foreign  and  do- 
mestic speculators  and  swindlers:  and  rich 
.Old  prrditorv  money  lenders. 

Tlie  Government  is  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness as  uc'.er  before,  .^gainst  its  will  it  has 
been  made  the  backer  of  horse  thieves  and 
card  sharks,  bootleggers,  smugglers,  specula- 
tors and  swindlers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Through  the  Fed  the  riffraff  of  every  coun- 
try IS  operating  ..n  the  public  credit  of  the 
United  .States  (iovernment 

""Meanwhile,  and  c.n  account  of  It.  we  our- 
selves are  in  the  rnldst  of  the  greatest  de- 
pression we  have  ever  known." 

A  few  davc  bctove  the  Fed  i  Act  ed.)  passed. 
Senator  Roo*  denounced  the  Fed  as  an  out- 
rage on  our  liberties.  He  fjredicted: 

"Long  before  we  wake  up  from  our  dream 
of  prosperitv  'hrough  an  inflated  currency, 
our  gold,  which  alone  could  have  kept  us 
from  citpstrnplie  will  have  vanished  and  no 
rate  of  interest  will  tempt  it  to  return." 

"The  Feds  liave  been  International  Bank- 
ers irom  the  beginning  with  these  United 
states  as  their  enforced  bankers  and  sup- 
plier of  currency.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
extraordinarv  to  see  these  twelve  private 
inonopolics  buying  the  debts  of  foreigners 
.'igainst  fcreicers  in  al!  parts  of  the  world 
and  risking  the  CJovernment  of  these  United 
states  f'  r  tiew  •  t'overnmcnt  guaranteed— ed.  i 
issues  of  Fed  notes  in  exchange  for  them.  .  .  . 
"I  sav  'he  magnitude  of  this  racket  (ac- 
ceptance racket — ed  i  is  estimated  to  be  in 
the  neighborhwid  of  $9,000,000,000  per  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  past  ten  years  it  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  5-90, 000, 000  In  my  opinion  it 
has  amounted  to  several  times  that  much. 
Coupled  with  this  you  have,  to  the  extent 
of  billions  of  dollars,  the  gambling  in  United 
States  securities  which  takes  place  In  the 
same  open  discount  murket--a  gambling  in 
wliich  the  Fed  is  now  siiending  $100,000,000 
a  week. 

.  They  are  putting  the  United  states 
Govertmient  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
000,000  ,1  week  and  witli  the  money  they  arc 
buying  our  government  securities  for  them- 
selves and   tlielr  foreign  jirlnclpals 

"The  Government  and  the  peoples  of  these 
United  States  have  been  swindled  by  s'wlnd- 
lers  de  luxe  to  whom  the  acquisition  <jf 
.^merican  currency  or  Fed  notes  presented 
no  more  difficulty  th.ui  the  drawing  up  of  ,i 
worthless  acceptance  m  :i  (cuntrv  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  tliese  Uiiited  States  by 
sharpers;  sharpers  with  a  strong  banking 
"fence"  on  this  side  ■'!  Mie  water,  a  "'fence" 
acting  as  receiver  of  a  worthless  paper  (  om- 
mg  Irom  abroad,  endorsing  it,  and  getting 
the  currency  out  of  the  Fid  as  quickly  .is 
possible,  exchanging  that  currency  for  gold. 
:ind  in  turn  '  runsniltt!ng  "lut  gold  to  its 
foreign  confederates, 

""Tliey  have  been  iirddhiig  'lie  credit  <if 
'his  Government  and  ihe  -iL'nature  of  this 
Government  to  the  swindlers  and  speculators 
of  all  nations.  That  is  what  h  ippens  when  a 
country  lorsakes  its  Constitution  .did  gives 
its  sovereignty  over  the  public  >  ,'rrency  to 
jirivate  interests. 

■"Give  them  the  tlag  and  they  will  sell  it." 
There  is  much  more  of  this  in  the  Mc- 
Fadden Impeachment  speech  which  should 
become  mandatory  reading  now  for  every 
public  official.  The  Fed  swindle  has  been 
kept  m  operation  for  another  H5  years  by 
debt,  conscription  and   war. 

HO.V.     WRIGHT     I'ATMAN     IS     TO     HE     COMMFNDKD 
RATHER    IHA.N    KIDirfLlD 

In  the  meantime  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
in;in  of  Texas  lias  become  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  Con- 
:.;re.<>s.  Over  the  years  Mr.  I'atman  has  been 
sounding  a  dire  warning  whicli  also  went 
u.iheeded  Indeed,  the  swindlers  in  the  Fed 
who  control  press  and  -.vire  services  have 
taught  a  servile  Congress  to  ridicule  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  to  laugh  off  his  warnings.  They  know 
now  who  was  out  of  lino  .ind  it  was  not 
Representative  Patman    He  said: 

■■Mr.  Patman.  Oh  ifs  cruel.  If.=  highway 
robbery  in  broad  daylight  .  .  the  hankers 
having  all  the  privileges  The  people  who  run 
the  big  papers  are  liooked  up  with  them.  We 
have  no  supervision  over  the  banks.  We  can't 
get  an  independent  audit.  We  haven't  had 
one  in  over  46  (now  5f> — ed.|  years.  They 
have  enough  power  to  stop  any  investigation. 
"Tlie  Federal  Re.serve  otight  to  be  im- 
peached, they  absolutely  (.ught  to  be  im- 
peached. It's  a  disgrace  to  let  a  few  lellows 
representing  Wall  Street  absolutely  run  this 
country  and  have  more  power  than  Con- 
gress does." 

Well,  the  Fed  was  not  impeached.  It  was 
Iiermltted  to  run  its  destructive  course,  i 
course  which  may  have  been  diverted  by  "he 
action  of  Mr.  Patman  wlio.  :ifter  many  ve.ir.s 
of  effort,  quite  recently  .succeeded  in  per- 
suading a  committee  of  Congress  to  look  .nto 
his  latest  complaint,  'hat  'he  r^d  was  try- 
ing to  collect  from  the  Government  tortv 
billion  dollars  "w-hich  had  .Tlready  tieen  paid. 
I  By  the  purchase  of  Government  Bonds  with 
Federal  Reserve  Notes  which  are  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  > 

Nothing  can  be  expected  c!  ;..  badly-shaken 
Congress  in  the  present  crucial  situation. 
Nor  can  anything  be  expected  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  who  liave  been  under  the 
subtle  and  baleful  influence  of  Rockefeller's 
Brothers'  Governors  Conference, 

The  State  Legislatures  could,  if  they  -A-ould. 
call    their    Congre.-^sional    Dclegation.s    liome 
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for  :i  most  serious  conference  'o  determine 
what  each  St.ite  should  do  m  its  own  inter- 
est and  lor  the  protection  of  the  people  and 
their  pro))erty. 

Failure  to  act  iironiptly  will  result  m  turn- 
ing tlie  new  monetary  system  over  to  the 
Internation.il  thieves  and  swindlers  who  have 
so  successfully  !o<it,ed  the  country — not 
once-but  several  times  in  the  past  This 
time  the  Job  is  complete  There  must  be  :i 
new  currency.  If  it  cimnoi  be  :i  .Natlon.il  cur- 
rencv. then  let  It  be  a  St;ite  currency  (Scrli)i 
tenijiorarily.  We  have  had  it  Ix-lore  and  it 
l,.id  more  ■.alue  lli.ui  Fed  lOU   s 

ui     W  M<  M  1 1 

An  International  currency  Is  a  Unit.Pd  Na- 
tions currency  to  be  issued  .ind  controlled 
bv  'lii>  lorelgners  who  control  United  Na- 
tions The  Intern.itional  .Moiu>t;iry  Fund  is 
a  spcclah/ed  agency  of  the  United  N.itlons. 
Nobody  on  carlli  has  any  right  Ui  pledge  us 
to  pariicip.iiion  in  an  internation.il  currency 
1. 1  redistribute  wealth  all  i>ver  the  world  We 
ha\e  been  robbed  The  most  kiKiWledgeahle 
and  resiionsible  men  in  Congress  v.-ariied  us; 
we  heeded  only  the  lieguiling  '.olces  of  our 
dest  rovers 

.Ml  our  money  trouble  is  due  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  .iiid  U)  our  balance  of  pavments 
problem  This  is  another  He.  The  prop.iganda 
Party  Line  of  the  wreckers  is  .ilready  on  the 
wire!  Tlie  real  cause  now  is  the  s.-ime  as  it  \^■a.s 
in  1929;  the  Fed  lias  shipjied  the  gold  out  of 
the  countrv. 

Tlie  panic  of  1929  was  abated  when  the 
gold  began  coming  back  in  p:ivment  lor  war 
supplies  for  World  War  Two  This  time  there 
IS  n<i  plan  to  bring  it  hack;  it  is  to  be  used 
to  support  the  International  Curreivv  of  tlie 
tj'nited  N;itions  International  Monetary 
Fund,  The  IMF, 

Our  states  have  .i  duty,  a  most  solemn 
obligation  to  learn  what  Washington,  under 
the  iirociding  of  the  International  Kstiblish- 
inenl,  is  planning  to  do  with  us  and  with  our 
moiiev  ;aid  i)roperty.  Our  business  and  jiolltl- 
cal  leaders  have  a  date  with  destiny.  Can 
they  keep  if 


Oil  Pollutants 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OK     NFW     yl'HK 

IN   THE  HOU.sE  ( )F  HF:PHF.:^FN  TATIVES 
Mcmciav.  Apnl  I'S.  lUn9. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  oil  ixil- 
lutant.s  are  one  of  the  ma.ior  iiroblems  in 
the  control  of  water  poll-atiop.  An  in- 
vesligatioii  into  where  waste  i'Utomotivc 
li-A  i.s  dumped  iia.s  begun  in  a  unique  loint 
effort  by  the  State  ol  New  York  and 
maior  oil  companies  in  the  BufTalo.  NY  . 
;u-ea.  Hopefully,  thi.s  type  ol  cooperative 
effort  may  spur  other  eonimunities  in 
New  York  Slate  and  acros.s  the  Nation 
to  conduct  similar  .survey.s.  An  article 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  which 
outlines  this  ctiort  in  more  detail  fol- 
low.s: 

STfDY    Pi  .A.NNKD    HERE    ON    DjSI'OSAL    "K    WASTE 

.\t-TO  Oil 

.\  studv  unique  in  the  .stale  gets  under  w"ay 
today  as  the  major  oil  fompanies  and  the 
state  co-operative  on  a  program  to  find  out 
exactly  -A-here  waste  automotive  oil  goes. 

Spurred  by  stitenicnts  that  many  service 
stations  dump  the  oil  into  tiublic  .'^ewers,  the 
BulTalo  Area  unit  of  the  New  York  .-tate  Pe- 
troleum Council  will  survev  more  than  2000 
stations  in  the  eight-county  area. 

Eugene  F.  Seebald.  regional  engineer  f'.r 
the  SL;ite  Health  Department,  prai.sed  the 
Council's  init'ative  and  said  It  may  lead  to 
ur.-eys  throughout  the  state. 
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SUinley  C  Davis,  regional  director  for  the 
Cmincil.  said  n  three-member  ri.rr<mittee  met 
today  to  work  nut  details  of  the  survey  and 
to  provide  guldeluies  for  the  co-operating 
i-i>mpanies 

He  Slid  the  survey,  scheduled  to  be  com- 
plete<l  in  about  a  month,  will  determine 
where  waste  oil  Is  dlsp-.«ed  of  the  problem 
of  getting  rid  of  it  and  what  meiisures  if 
any.  the  companies  could  take  u>  pool  re- 
sources on  a  co-operatl\e  disposal  system 

Serving  on  the  committee  are  Chiirles  W 
Berg  chairman  of  the  BiitTalu  C'ommittt^  o( 
the  Council,  Samuel  O  southard  and  Jt>»eph 
H    Hassler 

Mr  Davis  noted  th.it  most  serilc  stations 
ha\e  large  underground  t.inks  where  waste 
oil  Is  dumped  Thl.s  on  is  pum()ed  liilo  col- 
lection 'nicies  periodically 

Mr  Seebald  said  he  w;is  Interested  In  de- 
'ernunlng  the  volume  of  ill  riming  into 
the  Buffalo  area  for  automotup  use  ;ind  the 
amoun";  disp<ised  of  thnuigh  legitimate 
chinn»ls 

It's  part  of  an  over  all  survey  brought 
about  by  disclosures  that  thrge  qu.«nti'i"s  of 
oil  are  polluting  Ihe  BufTiilo-Niagara  River 
complex  dally 


Lee  White  Speaks  Out  on  Electric  Power 
Reliabilitv 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

F    C.\i.irORNL\ 

IN   THE  HOL':3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29.  196S 

M:    VAN  DEERLIN    Mr    Soeaker    Lee 

C  White  ;s  one  of  the  best  fr:end.s  the 
consumer  ever  had  occupvin>r  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion 

Last  week,  in  an  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Power  Conference.  Chairman  White 
oiiihned  his  "hinking  on  the  respunsibil- 
it.v  of  the  electric  power  indusuy  to 
ir.sure  the  reliabilit.v  of  its  product 

As  Mr  White  stated: 

The  coutini.aJly  greater  use  of  electric 
pjwer  13  accompanied  by  ImpUc!:  respon- 
s.bllitv  for  adequate  and  more  reliable  serv- 
i.-e  The  more  dependent  a  utility  makes  its 
fustumers  upon  electricity,  the  greater  is  its 
responsibilltv  to  the  public  to  furnish  this 
p  jwer  with'iut  interruption. 

I  believe  Mr  White's  lemarks  will 
make  provocative  readini::  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

His  speech  follows:  I 

Lee  White  Spe.aks  Oit  on  Electric  Power 

REH.\BILrTY 
INTHODIXTION 

In  'he  electric  power  industry  the  con- 
sumer controls  the  time  and  .iniouiit  of  use 
of  the  product  by  the  flick  of  a  switch  Every 
other  industry  I  believe  can  scliedule  its 
service,  at  '.east  in  some  degree,  .ind  ciin  exert 
s.>me  measure  of  control  over  the  extent  of 
use  of  Its  product  In  this  industry  there  can 
be  no  rejection  of  patronage  or  delay  m  pro- 
viding the  service  once  the  customer  has  been 
connected  to  the  system  The  capability  to 
serve  must  have  already  been  provided  in  ad- 
vance In  addition,  utility  customers  have 
come  to  expect  service  of  near  p)erfect  qual- 
ity These  :ire  stringent  requirements,  far  be- 
yond those  applicable  in  most  other  indus- 
rnes. 

The  tremendjus  growth  m  electric  usage 
amounting  to  an  approximate  doubling  every 
decade  while  a  tribute  to  the  electric  pow- 
er industry  s  performance  imposes  a  growing 
responsibility  up<.in  the  industry  The  con- 
tinually  greater  use  of  electric  power  is  ac- 
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companied  by  impUil  respiiuslbiuiy  for  aUi-- 
quate  and  more  reliable  service  The  more 
dependent  a  utility  makes  its  customers  up- 
on electricity  the  greater  is  its  responsibility 
to  the  public  to  furnish  this  power  without 
interruption 

This  responsibility  is.  of  course  a  com- 
plex one  and  m  Ihe  little  time  .ivailable  to  us 
tfKlay  I  cm  hardlv  inore  t^ian  highlight  it  m 
a  rather  general  wav  While  any  rlassihca- 
tion  is  necessarily  arbitrarv  I  will  discuss 
what  I  conceive  tn  be  the  industry's  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  under  tour  separate 
headings 

1  The  responsibility  to  a'lack  the  imme- 
diate problems  which  have  been  xevealed  so 
vividly  by  recent  power  interruptions,  with 
emphasis  on  those  remedial  measures  which 
do  not  require  a  long  lead  ume  for  imple- 
nienfatuiM 

2  The  responsibility  to  review  .uid  ile\elop 
.adequate  stiindiird.s  or  reliabilitv  fur  future 
operation  and  planiitiig 

3  The  responsibility  to  n-cogni/e  that 
changes  in  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
electric  power  industry  require  the  jreatlon 
and  strengthening  of  .idequa'e  mechanisms 
for  .whieving  .-o<irdlnatlon 

4  The  responslbllltv  to  recognize  the  pub- 
lic's growing  desire  to  be  apprised  of  where 
the  indu.>itry  stands  with  re.spect  to  reliability 
and  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  in- 
romied  of  and  participate  in  planning  and  to 
i>e  -issuretl  that  adequate  attention  Is  being 
eiven  to  the  ■nonutillty'  responsibilltle«i  of 
the  electric  power  industry 

THE     IMMEDIATE     PROBLEM 

First,  let  us  consider  what  Is  expected  of 
►  he  industry  on  an  immediate  or  short-term 
basis 

The  Northeast  interruption  revealed  many 
deficiencies  in  the  lacililies  and  operating 
practices  In  the  Northeast  network  which  it 
appeared  I'oiild  be  remedied  on  a  relatively 
iliiirt-terni  basir  These  had  to  do  essentially 
■Aith  the  vip-«rading  of  control  instrumenta- 
■lon  and  protective  devices,  the  updating  of 
operating  pnictlces  Including  better  distri- 
bution of  spinning  reserves  emergency  load 
shedding  and  where  appropriate,  generator 
dropping;  and  the  provision  of  emergency 
auxiliary  power  sources  lor  use  in  emergency 
communication  and  switching  operations,  the 
safe  rundown  of  generating  units  and  tor 
rapid  restarting  of  geneniting  laclllties  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Nortli- 
eust  and  throughout  tlte  country  m  the  2'j 
vears  since  the  Northeast  interniptlon.  Un- 
li'rtunately.  however  as  revealed  In  the  recent 
Commission  report  on  the  PJM  failure  of 
June  5.  1967.  some  'if  these  problems  are 
itlU  with  us  For  example,  we  lound  that 
niomtorltig  equipment  and  procedures  laileU 
to  .ilerl  operators  'o  the  impending  disaster; 
that  llie  perlormance  of  auxiliary  equip- 
ment during  the  disturbance  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  damage  to  some  generating 
units;  that  very  little  automatic  load- 
shedding equipment  was  available;  that  there 
was  .1  poor  distribution  of  spinning  reserves; 
and  that  the  interruption  could  have  been 
avoided  completely  if  pre-planned  procedures 
had  been  followed  and  better  distribution  of 
generating  capacity   had   been   used. 

Resolution  of  these  problems  appears  to 
be  the  first  line  of  defense  against  the  luture 
occurrence  of  widespread  power  interruptions 
.ind.  for  that  reason,  a  primarv-  element  ol  the 
industry's  responsibility  lo  the  public 

rVTURE    OPERATION     AND     PLANNING 

Important  as  these  immediate  measures 
may  be.  in  themselves  they  are  insufficient  to 
assure  maximum  reliability  A  more  lunda- 
mental  element  of  reliability  Is  to  provide  ad- 
equate transmission  and  generating  capacity 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  which  are 
being  placed  on  the  industry  Generally,  we 
can  say  that  the  problem  In  providing  gen- 
er;iting  equipment  has  not  been  "too  little  ' 
but  rather  "too  late  '  However,  m  some  parts 
of  the  country,  there  .s  clearly  a  problem  of 
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Inadequate  transmission  capacits  Until  ^ttn- 
eratmg  and  transmission  systems  are  plaiuuvl 
and  built  well  in  advance  of  load  deniitiuls 
we  will  continue  to  be  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility of  further  power  failures  lorced  load 
curtailments,  and  the  loregolng  of  economic 
power  exchiinges 

The  Commission's  report  entitled  "Pre- 
vention of  Power  P'alliues"  published  m  July 
1967,  projected  power  system  expansion 
thr>iugh  1975  On  llie  b.isis  nl  proseiu  da\ 
costs.  It  was  estimated  that  the  industry 
should  spend  about  83  Ollllon  morp  'or  trans- 
mission system  expansion  and  relnforcfnieni 
between  1968  .iiid  l'J7.'i  than  its  .uinouiued 
plans  appeared  to  Indicate  Of  course,  this 
reinforced  transmission  system  would  per- 
mit certain  economies  in  other  expenditures, 
thus  offsetting  a  part,  and  perh.ips  a  major 
part,  of  the  $3  billion  investment  tJiitor- 
tunately.  the  benehls  of  iirovidlng  this  de- 
gree of  reliability  are  not  readily  quantlli- 
able.  but  under  any  standard  of  measure- 
ment, the  benefits  of  adetiuate  rellabtlity 
would  seem  to  far  exceed  Its  net  cost  Never- 
theless. It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  some 
.iddltlonal  costs  will  be  Involved  and  this 
places  a  heav>-  burden  on  the  industry  and 
the  investment  community  to  lind  the  re- 
sources to  accomplish  this  objective  Based 
on  the  past  performance  of  the  industry 
and  the  continued  confidence  of  its  investors. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  achieved. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Industry's  respon- 
sibility to  .issure  adequate  reliability  m  the 
luture  relates  t<)  lus  planning  processes  On 
the  basis  of  studies  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  engaged  for  the  past  lew  years 
in  cooperation  with  the  industry,  it  lias  be- 
come very  clear  that  there  is  a  need  to  In- 
crease the  sophistlc.itlon  of  load  projections 
and  to  lengthen  the  planning  horizon.  Lead 
time  lor  the  iiistallutlon  of  generation  and 
transmission  tacilities  has  lengthened  to  the 
point  where  now  it  is  not  unusual  or  4  or 
a  vears  to  elapse  between  authorlBaltou  of  a 
facility  and  the  completion  of  Its  construc- 
tion. Tills  requires  that  firm  plans  for  new 
lacilltles  should  be  formulated  as  lar  as  6 
years  in  advance  of  the  date  of  expected 
initial  operation.  It  also  means  that  utili- 
ties must  work  more  closely  •.vitli  manu- 
facturers so  that  they  too  can  project  their 
plans   to   meet   the   industry's   futtire   needs 

ADEQUATE    COORDINATION    MECHANISMS 

Another  dimension  of  the  Industrv's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  growing  out  of  the 
need  to  enhance  power  system  reliability  is 
the  implicit  challenge  to  its  ability  to  or- 
ganize' etfectivply  to  take  optimum  advan- 
tage of  tile  benefits  which  coordinated  opera- 
tion and  planning  makes  possible. 

The  electric  power  industry  has  '.oluntarily 
organized  a  number  of  regional  and  sub- 
regional  coordinating  ;'ouncil5  :n  some  parts 
of  Ihe  country,  with  the  objective  of  improv- 
ing coordination  among  their  members  in  the 
planning,  construction  ,ind  o.j.ra'iion  of  their 
facilities  These  organizations  are  newly  es- 
tablished and  most  have  not  had  time  to 
demonstrate  their  etfectiveness  Procedures 
have  not  vet  tjeen  worked  out  :or  providing 
the  Commission  or  the  i;eneral  public  with 
inlormation  on  plans  and  programs  lor  meet- 
ing the  rapidlv  icceleratmg  demand  lor  elec- 
tric power 

■We  are  graiilied  that  the  mdustrv  is  tak- 
ing steps  to  improve  Its  coordinating  mech- 
anisms and  procedures  Untortunatelv.  how- 
ever, consultation  with  the  Commission  has 
too  often  been  avoided  in  the  rormatlve  pe- 
riod of  these  moves  Sometimes  we  are  not 
Infori.ied  until  a,  tew  days  prior  to  public  an- 
nouncement. 

The  effectiveness  oi  'he  lorm  and  scope  oi 
coordinated  planning  conducted  by  regional 
or  area  planning  councils  and  groups  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  We  are  concerned 
that  the  objectives  may  not  be  clearly  lorm- 
ulated  or  may  be  short  of  what  is  needed.  So 
lar.   little  has  come  to  the  CommissiJii  vol- 
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uiu.iril;.  :roni  the  iiuiustrv  iii  the  way  of  iii- 
depth  analyses  ol  plaiuuiig  .malyses  ;ii 
whleli  L-i.u.-icler.it;on  is  ^i\en  'o  .ill  of  the  lac- 
tors  that  dciii  •!Kl  nixesliitioion  today,  iiu-lud- 
liig  rellabi!it\  .Tdnoniv  .md  eiivironnientul 
etferls 

.\s  .--tatetl  .11  the  Conmusslon's  report  en- 
titled. ■'Prevention  of  P,iwer  Failures.  "  pub- 
iislied  lii.-l  July,  we  believe  iliat  e\pry  utility 
in  the  United  .States  shonld  ha\e  :•  reason- 
ably clear  Ide.i  of  the  Io.kIs  it  will  be  called 
upon  to  ser\e  HI  years  lioni  now.  and  should 
have  a  general  plan  Jornmlated  lor  serving 
these  loads  Understandatilv,  the  plan  nUKlit 
well  include  some  jirov  isi.  m-.  !or  ,ilternati\e 
■  trraiigemeiits.  Notlunt;  slr..rt  oi  iiropr.'iiis 
prepaied  on  a  rcgioiiwiile  ii.isis  will  sullice 
II  Ihe  industry  is  to  iiiscli.irLje  lully  us  re- 
spon.sibility  t«  supi)l\  ilif  .laiion  with  lelia- 
ble  power  at  the  lowest  .ost 

One  of  the  import, nil  reromiiieiulalions  ol 
the  industry  AdvisorN  Committee  on  Relia- 
bility of  Bulk  Power  Supply  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  on  jiower  svsipin  eo- 
ordlnatlon  on  a  natlnnwuie  basis  Ihe  .Ad- 
visory Committee  recnmnieiided  that  the 
council  consist  of  top  le\el  r'presentatnes 
Irnm  each  reclonal  coordination  i;rou[)  unci 
that  In  addition  to  providing  liaison  iii 
this  respect  with  regulatory  ;iuthorltie.s  and 
other  governmental  apeiules.  'he  coiincl 
sliould  ha\e  as  its  j>rin(![ial  purposes  the 
dissemiiiatifin  and  inlerchaiiue  oi  miornia- 
tion  pertaining  to  coordination  m  iilannint; 
aii^xipcration  as  practu cd  ■Aitliin  .'iid  .nnoiit; 
'he  cofirdliifitlon  regions  ..nd  ;'ie  review  oid 
resolution  o'.  problems  .iiid  issues  itfeclniK 
the  inier-reclonal  coordination   " 

The  Commission's  own  report  on  Preven- 
tion if  Power  Failures  .ilso  recminpiided 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Power 
Coordination  to  con.sist  of  representatives 
of  eai-h  of  the  regional  lOordmatiiiL'  orca- 
.ulzntton?.  "to  ex'^hantie  ,ind  dl'^erntn;!'!-  n:- 
lormatlon  on  regional  coordinating  practices 
to  all  of  the  regional  orcam/atlous.  ;ind  'o 
review  discuss,  and  assist  in  resolving  mat- 
ters alfecting  Inter-rejjional  coordination  " 
rills  Council  would  concern  itsell  with  >uch 
things  as  excliancmg  and  di.ssemlnatmg  in- 
lormation on  regional  coordinating  jirac- 
tlces;  reviewing,  dlsctissint:  ;uKl  :issistlng  m 
resolving  matters  affectiiiK  inter-regional  eo- 
ordinntion;  coordinating  iiuhi.stry  efforts  in 
Investigating  itnportfuit  jirohlems  of  inter- 
connected system  development;  timely  ex- 
ihanges  with  manufacturer.s  on  equipment 
iierformance  ;iiid  early  and  long-range  needs: 
i-ollectlng  data  .md  iirep.inng  analyKc.«  and 
reports  on  signihcant  i allures  in  bulk  power 
supply  ;ind  on  outaees  ol  major  facilities 
which  did  not  result  in  an  interruption  in 
bulk  pc/vver  s\ippiy:  studvinc  and  making  ree- 
•'mmendations  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  specific  criteria  and  standards  tor 
planning  and  riperatlnc  power  svstems  to  en- 
hance the  reliability  .f  electric  bulk  povi.-er 
supply.  Membership  of  the  National  Council 
would  include  representation  trom  each  of 
the  iciir  principal  ownership  segments  com- 
posing the  electric  '.itilUy  industry. 

.^s  I  am  sure  you  know,  'he  Pedernl  Power 
Commis.sion  is  currently  cnEaged  m  ujjdat- 
mg  the  National  Power  Survey,  with  (he 
expectation  of  completing  this  work  late 
next  v-ear  In  this  undertaking  it  has  the 
.tsslstance  and  advice  of  an  Executive  Ad- 
'.Isory  Committee  and  mx  Reeional  Advisory 
Committees,  Together,  these  regions  encom- 
pass the  48  crintlguous  states  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  happy  to  Ray  that  all  segments 
of  the  mdujtrv  are  coC'perating  in  the  work 
of  these  Committees,  and  that  without  their 
■ery  great  contributions,  our  updating  Job 
vvoiilci  be  much  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

PtTBLIC'S    ROLE 

The  final  itspect  of  the  titillty  industry's 
.-esponsibility  to  the  public  growing  cut  of 
the  reliability  question  is  the  Importance 
uf    recognizing    the    public's    growing    desire 
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to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  iiUornied 
of  and  to  participate,  at  least  in  i  reiiresenla- 
live  fashion,  in  plannint;  .iiul  U.ive  some 
assurance  that  the  other  values  vviili  winch 
they  are  concerned  iii  addition  to  rehaliilitv 
are  being  given  sulficient  consideration  Ov 
the  industry.  Here  the  industry  is  called 
upon  both  to  resiiond  and  to  take  the  ini'i.i- 
tlve;  to  dlsjilay  willingness  to  listen,  to  uis- 
cu.ss.  to  exjilore  alternatives  .iiiil  nliini.i'dv 
lo  move  lorward  expeditiouslv  whm  'ue  uc--t 
course  of  action  becomes  evident  Untor- 
lunately.  reliability  ii.is  ,o  -uiie.v  been  jeop- 
ardized by  delaVK  in  the  construction  oi 
transmission  or  generating  lacilltles  because 
landowners,  conservation  groujis.  planning; 
bodies  or  the  leder.il  st  ite  or  local  i^overn- 
inents  have  insisted  'h,!!  there  may  be  a 
lietter  way  or  ,it  least  .i  OiKcrnii  way  lo  do 
the  job  It  Is  ileplor..l)lc  ihat  ji'.-orts  are 
olten  iii.tde  to  dilatorv  luetic,--,  even  at  the 
risk  ol  liupainntc  ihe  ;nilu,-try's  :ibilltv  to 
lirovide  a  contliinoii^  iiid  .sale  source  ol 
power 

But  vliat  ,ire  ilie  causes  ol  this  problem'-' 
Too  otieii  It  ;-  hcciuse  the  industry  has 
;xi  luded  ironi  'he  pLimiiiK-'  process  segments 
oi  Ihe  public  or  'heir  !  epre.-enlatives  who 
nave  a  iei:itiiii.iie  .nterest  in  the  placemeni 
or  appearance  nl  the  fteneratlng  station  or 
'he  1  ransmisMoii  line  ro( .  oiii-n  it  Is  because 
'he  iiidustrv  li.is  ni.nle  ;it;le  "r  no  effort  lo 
carrv  the  burden  "t  per.' u.csion  'lial  all  ihe 
:Ueniatives  have  hccn  exiilnrei!  and  that 
■A'hat  IS  propo.-c(l  Is  'he  most  .-easonable  Too 
otten  It  Is  occ.iuse  .--ufficient  ■•onslderation 
iias  not  liecn  1,'iveii  to  the  [lublK-'.s  growing 
concern  lor  the  preservation  of  scenic,  hl.s- 
tonc  or  aesthetic  values  Reliability  is  of 
cour.'-p.  a  very  importaiii  objective,  but  the 
iiidustry's  rpsjionsibilil  v  'o  ttie  public  is  lar 
liroader  than  jii^t  reh.ihiliiv  I!  one  thing 
iias  become  cU-ar  ill  t  hi'  last  Occade  or  so. 
It  Is  that  the  public  is  no  loimer  willing  to 
tolerate  ugliness,  'innecessary  destruction  or 
inonvpiiience  in  the  name  of  progress.  Per- 
haps more  than  anv  other  aspect  oj  the 
industry's  responsibilitv  'o  the  jiubllc  which 
I  have  been  discussing  loday.  this  area  re- 
(uiires   the  most  immediate  reev aluation. 

I  hope  ih.it  this  ^jenera!  disrusslon  of  some 
of  Ihe  industrv's  resiionsibilit  y  lo  the  liublic 
;:rovide.s  some  perr^pectiv  c-  lor  the  <iiscussloii 
ol  .-fierilK  .isppcts  ot  ihc  reliabilitv  problem 
which  will  lollow  We  ,,re  fortunate  indeed 
to  liavp  with  lis  today  lotir  jiersons  wlio  are 
eminently  ((u.ililied  to  enligliten  u.s  on  this 
most  difficult  'iibject  In  the  selection  o; 
the  topics,  we  tried  ;o  cdncentrate  upon  the 
inajority  factors  contributing  to  reliabilitv 
These  include:  la)  jilaniiinc  and  svj  tern  de- 
sign, to  be  discussed  iiv  TeU  N'.acl.  Vice  Presi- 
dent lor  .System  Plannint;,  \iiierlran  Klectrlc 
Power  Service  Corporatiorr  bi  .system  op- 
erations, to  be  covered  by  Cliarlie  .Mmon. 
recently  retired  Irom  TV.'^:  ic)  equiiiment 
reliability  anri  the  :ii,inulacrurer's  role 
therein,  to  be  discussed  'ov  Milton  i  Mink  i  F 
Kent,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Electric  Utilitv  .Sales  Divisu.n.  General  Elec- 
tric Company;  and  idi  'he  effect  of  resources 
and  environment  on  reliabilitv  bv  Dave 
Black,  a  lormer  PPC  Commissioner  and  now 
Under  Secretary.  US  Department  of  the 
Interior. 
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A  Letter  From  Vietnam 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  receive  a 
numbei  of  letters  from  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  serviiiK  in  Vietnam. 
Since  I  returned  from  a  jxistal  inspec- 
tion trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  my  mail  from 


V'ictiiam  lias  mciea.seri  considerably  To- 
day I  .should  like  lo  share  with  iny  col- 
leamies  m  llie  Congress  one  such  letter 
from  Ronny  Cowart.  wlio  is  a  mcinbei  of 
the  tough  l?iv('f  As.sault  Squad.  His  let- 
ter speaks  toi'  itseli  and  is  in  my  oiiiiiion, 
ciuite  iepie.sentati\(>  of  the  ^.H'nera!  leel- 
iim  of  our  military  ijer.soniiel  .so  bravely 
rmlilint,'  m  Vietnam     Tho'lotiiT  lollows: 

Hon    ,li.K  1'.  i,,i  , 

Hoiinr  of  Hi'ijrfsciitative.t. 

Wo'.lniiiilan.  U.C 

IJtAK  Mr  Pool:  As  one  is  lighting  over 
here.  I  want  to  put  my  two  bits  in  I'm  tired 
of  hearing  people  back  home  gripe  I've  gv.l 
.something   lo  i;rlpp  about   also 

We  ire  iichtiiiL'  a  war  over  lipre  We  want 
to  1.^1  :hiv  limit;  over  with  We're  ready  lo 
itf>~^all  the  way.' 

Why  are  we  being  lield  liack'  There  has  to 
lie  .1  clear  reason.  We  are  constantly  on  I  lie 
delense  Why  can't  we  go  on  ilie  offense''  We 
don't   Want   to  be  held  back  any  longer 

We're  also  tired  of  iliall  dodgers  .md  other 
demf'hstrator.>  trying  to  sell  us  ^,horl 

Now  Ihat  Mr  Johnson  is  quilting,  we  be- 
lieve another  President  will  simiily  lake 
u.s  out."  Ihat  would  mean  our  friends  and 
buddies  died  lor  notlung. 

We  want  lo  keej)  going,  ijiit  to  have  a  Ijet - 
ter  chance 

Hope  lo  hear  from  you  souii 
Sincerely. 

KoNNV    CilVVART 


Union  Day  in  Tanzania 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILIINOIS 

!.\"    I'Hi:  H!  )!'--;(  ji     !M:i'f<KSKNT  ATIVES 
-  Mnlitldv.   .-Xpril   29.    lUHH 

All'  O  HAHA  nl  Illinois.  .Mi  Spoake; 
.A))til  2V,  i.s  the  Idiiith  aiiniveisarv'  ol  the 
union  between  I'aimanyika  and  Z.iii/i- 
Ijai ,  riiesc  j),ist  4  :.-(ai--  :ia\o  ,,ei  n  the 
union  L'Kiv.  m  stimL^th  as  the  I'au  part- 
ners have  learned  to  '.voii:  ;o^;(tlie:'  and 
!o  coopeiaie  in  ( oininoii  fiidravois 
Uncif!'  llie  leadershii)  ol  President  Julius 
Nye;  ere  and  ol  r'lrsi  Vice  Fiesident  Abeid 
Karuiiie.  the  union  has  started  piomams 
aimed  at  iielpin^'  all  the  people  to  iiartici- 
tjate  m  I'C-onomic  and  social  devekrp- 
ment. 

T;in/ania',s  jieatest  lesouice  ;s  lif^r 
DUtsiandin-;  Ptesident  I  iia\c  knov.n 
Jlllill,^  Nyeieie  lor  many  vea;,-  It  .i-ems 
but  ;i  siirii't  time  ;ii:o  '.vhen  ne  lalked  to 
me  ;tboiit  Ills  liieam  loi  .ndependence 
and  iho  luture  ol  ills  nation 

Tan/ania  i,--  ble-sed  by  Us  --oil,  and  the 
Goverment  is  makiim  :;ieat  elioits  to 
utilize  and  develop  this  resource.  In  ad- 
dition to  inci'easme  the  iiroduction  nl 
lond  crnps.  Tanzania  is  also  tn'inL'  to 
im)jro\'e  the  Quality  of  its  coffee,  cotton. 
.sisal,  and  tea.  '.vhich  are  its  major  ox- 
IJOits.  Tlie  United  States  buys  a  uueat 
deal  of  Tanzania  coffee  aiid  imjioi  ts  sisal 
in  the  form  ol  hay  baler  twine. 

Our  trade  ties  with  Tanzania  lto  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Yankee  Clip!x>r  sailmj; 
out  of  Salem  for  Zanzibar,  where  they 
.sold  cotton  cloth  in  exchanae  for  ivor>- 
and  cloves.  This  cloth  developed  such  a 
t^'ood  reputation  that  even  today  the 
Swahili  'vvord  "merikani"  means  calico 
cloth. 

In  addition  to  our  trade  relations, 
there  are  many  Tanzanlan  students  at 
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our  universities  and  schools  where  they 
study  many  subjects,  such  as  aRi  iculture. 
engineering,  medicine,  and  science  This 
year  a  considerable  number  will  return  to 
their  country  where  they  will  work  to 
help  It  to  develop 

The  Tan/anlan  delegation  and  the 
U  S  delecation  sit  side  by  side  in  the 
General  Ar;.>embly  of  the  United  Nations. 
While  we  have  not  always  seen  things 
in  the  same  light,  it  is  my  fen'ent  hope 
that  we  shall  always  stand  together  as  we 
sit  together  at  that  great  forum  for 
peace,  the  United  Nations 

Congratulations  are  due  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania  on 
this  fourth  anniversary  of  the  union  be- 
tween Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  Espe- 
cial note  should  be  taken  of  the  particl- 
tion  of  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania 
in  the  newly  established  East  African 
Community,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Arusha.  on  Tanzanian  .soil  The  role  of 
Tanzania  m  this  significant  cooperative 
effort  with  neighboring  countries  is  an- 
other imixirtant  step  in  the  short  but 
auspicious  histoi-y  of  the  union  of  Tan- 
aunv'.k.i  »nd  Zanzibar 

Mv  mon  personal  felicitations  go  to 
my  friend.  President  Julius  Nyerere.  and 
to  his  competent  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Slates  His  Excellency  Chief 
Michael  Luk'imbu/vn 


James  Brown 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aprd  29.  1968 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Sneaker,  dur- 
ing the  violence  and  disorder  which  took 
place  in  Washington,  singer  James 
Brown  came  to  this  city  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  taU  to  people  about  the  futility 
of  noting  and  looting. 

On  April  6  he  apix^ared  on  WTTG-TV 
.w  he  spoke  in  rhe  Washington.  DC. 
Municipal  Center 

All  of  us  should  consider  what  he  had 
to  sav    What   follows  is  a  transcript  of 
James  Brown  s  remarks  on  April  6: 
St\temfnt  bt  James  Browv 

Al.*n  Smith  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  at  this 
Time  m  Its  .special  coverage  Chiinnel  -i  takes 
vou  to  the  MiinuipKl  Center  wnere  popular 
singer.  Jiunes  Bruwn.  who  is  in  Washington, 
is  now  making   i  statement. 

We  go  dlrectlv  now  to  the  Municipal  Cen- 
ter   .ind  singer    Jiones  Brown 

Brown   i  Fading  in  i  had  died,  for  the 

mo\ement  .md  the  progress  .md  the  Deiter 
of  the  nation  and  lor  the  blaclc  race 

I  want  to  .say  we  were  in  Boston  Inst  night, 
and  we  were  ha . mg  problems  there  We  even 
got  to  the  point  of  some  violence  and  tlnng. 

The  Mayor  and  his  .tide-  the  Honorable 
M.iyor  White.  Mr.  Tom  .Mkiiis,  Councilman — 
we  put  on  a  prognon  It  lasted  tor  three 
hours  and  15  minutes  We  taped  it.  televised 
It.  We  were  supposed  to  do  a  show  at  the 
Gardens  there  Normally  we  have  15  or  16 
thousand  people,  but  we  asked  the  people  to 
stay  home.  The  city  sponsored  the  show  We 
went  for  three  hours  and  15  minutes,  .ind 
we  taped  the  show  while  we  were  doing  it 
and  we  had  it  repented  over  And  we  were 
having— we  were  having  real  bad  problems 
there. 

And  when  I  flnished  tullcing  to  the  people 
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and  JHf  finished  •.lulng  the  -new  aii'l  r:.  .' 
back,  an  .imazlng  thing.  45  mlmites  •  i..:  - 
utes  after  we  got  on  the  air  evprybixty 
cleared  the  streets  Ihey  didnt  clear  the 
street*  because  only  I  iisktd  them,  they 
cleared  it  because  they  knew  that  they  were 
doing  wrong  But  they  want  somebody  to 
Identify  with  them.  »o  thftts  me  Im  down 
lu  eurlh 

I  guess  y<iu  know  I  started  as  a  shoeshlne 
bnv  in  Augusta  neorgla  I  didn't  get  a  chance 
t(i  finish  the  seventh  grade;  but  I  made  It 
I  made  It  because  you  believed  In  me;  be- 
cause I  had  honesty  md  dignity  and  sincer- 
ity, and  I  wanted  to  be  somebody 

riu»  Is  the  reaR<ui  why  today  I  talked  to 
the  kids  Tell  them  to  »Uiy  in  school  and 
di>n't  be  a  dropovit  because  if  I  liiidn't  looked 
up  and  through  the  good  will  .oid  the  sym- 
pathy of  people  I  wouldn't  be  here 

Educatloti  Ih  the  .in.swcr  Know  what  you're 
talking  about  Be  qualified  Be  ready  Then 
vou'll  have  a  i  word  unintelligible  i  Be  ready 
Know  what  you're  doing 

You  know  in  Auguita.  Georgia.  I  used  to 
shine  shoes  on  the  steps  of  a  radio  suitlon 
WRDW  I  think  we  started  ;it  three  cents 
then  we  went  u^  tlvr  .md  six — never  did  get 
to  I  dime  But  today  l  own  tliat  radio  station 
V  >u  know  what  that  is'  That's  black  power 
Right  here  It's  not  In  violence  It's  In  know- 
ing what  you're  talking  .ibout  Being  ready 
Now  I  say  this  bec.iu-ie  I'm  your  brother 
I  know  where  Its  .>f  I  been  there  I'm  not 
Msing  It  from  imagination,  I'm  going — I'm 
talking  from  experience 

I  picked  cotton  I  did  everything  I  was 
nine  vears  old.  before  I  got  mv  first  pair  ol 
underwear  out  ol  .i  store.  .Ml  my  clothes  are 
made — effects,  and  things  IMte  that— you 
know  what  I'm  talking  about  Tlie  people — 
this  Is  our  language — we  know  where  It's  at 
What  I  know  I  had  to  make  It.  I  had  to 
have  a  determination  to  go  on  And  my 
determination  is  '.o  be  somebody  And  that's 
what  I  am,  because  v<ui  made  me  that 

Now  I  snv  to  vou.  vou  don't  need  — I  heard 
■he  gentleman  talking  tonight  how  many 
trotips  how  inunv  polices  they  got  on  the 
force  We  don't  need  that  — this  Is  America— 
this  Is  our  country — we  don  t  need  that 
We're  not  going  to  tear  the  country  up  be- 
•ause  we — we  love  this  country — 'his  is  imrs 
•you're  not  going  to  burn  your  house  down. 
You're  not  going  'o  cut  up  your  suits:  throw 
your  shoes  in  the  trash  c;in.  It  doesn't  make 
.sense  This  is  far  more — more  dedicated — 
this  is  vour  home,  your  life, 

I  just  went  to  Africa  I  always  wanted  to 
go  lo  Africa,  because  I  wanted  to  know  where 
iuy  .<ioul  come  from  The  heritage.  I  wanted 
to  know  where  it  re.illv  started  They  say  I 
;?ot  so  much  In  common:  my  music  e.-en 
got  the  dnmu,  --be  syncopation,  the  move- 
ments, and  the  style 

So  I  went  to  Africa  ;UJd  I  found  people 
working  lor  ?200  .»  year;  «40  a  month  islci 
Then  I  iound  something  else,  and  do  you 
know,  this  IS  one  <>l  the  minor  things  that 
happened  out  there — America's  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world 

Every btKivs  had  their  problems  My  home's 
Augusta.  Oeorgia.  and  vou  know  I  had  my 
problems    I  know  what  It  me!«ns 

But  the  main  'hing  is  you  got  determina- 
tion, enough  belief  aJid  confidence  In  your- 
self to  go  .M  the  way. 

Don't  leave  your  kids  homeless  tomorrow 
to  have  to — no  place  to  go  back  to.  and  can't 
go  to  school,  they  cant  get  a  formal  educa- 
tion Cutting  their  '.Ives  off 

And  the  main  thing  about  It:  we  wanted  a 
hero,  so  we  got  one  We  didn't  get  it  Just 
like  we  wanted  it.  but  we  got  one.  So  we  got 
something  to  live  for.  We  got  a  image  to 
maintain  We  got  a  man  iword  unintelligible) 
We  got  a    dream    Wc  want  a  full  field 

We    can   do   mure   with    that   dream    now 

than  he  ever  did  because  we  know  what  he 

meant.  He  believed  in  It  enough  to  die  for  it. 

We  should  have  the  respect  and  the  dignity 

for  our  feilow  man,  our  country,  ourself. 
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To  hold  that  image  and  lUrtlnlaln  it  uid 
keep  the  respect  of  It 

You  know.  I'm  not  a— what  we  call,  .irovmd 
the  country,  a  man  that  will  do  anything 
.Tiiybody  say.  or  take  sides— what  the  black 
man  describes  as  a  Tom  I'm  not  a  Tom.  I'm 
:i  man  Nobody  can  bviy  me  I  do  what  I  waiU: 
I  say  what  I  want— because  this  Is  America— 
.1  man  can  get  ahead  here  I  tell  you  I've  got 
ahead.  I'm  able  to  speak  what  I  want  to  say. 
.kiid  say  It  the  way  I  want  to  say  It 

I  say  to  you.  even  though  I  r.uTt  stay  down 
here— ^I  wish  I  could  stay— but  I'll  probably 
go  down  the  streets  to  show  ?h,i'  I  laii  t«> 
.\  part  of  It 

Get  off  the  streets  Go  home.  Take  your 
families  home  I.<x)k  at  television,  listen  to 
the  radio  Or  listen  to  some  James  Brown 
records  But  get  ofT  the  streets  Let's  go  back 
to  ouj  normal  functions,  and  function 

.\iiother  thing  I'd  like  to  say.  "Don't  burn: 
give  the  kids  a  chance  to  learn   '     Don't  ter- 
rorize but  organize  " 
Mr  steiger'' 
-Stjiger  Ycf,  James 

Brown  You  know.  I  wish  I  could  stay  down 
here,  but  I  I  got  to  go  hack  to  Rochester 
tonight  because  that  bad  thing  might  h.ip- 
pen  — I  hope  nothuig  will  happen;  I  want  to 
prevent  It.  and  talk  .is  much  as  I  can  I  know 
I  can't  speak  for  everybody  in  the  world— I 
can't  speak  for  everybody  in  this  city— but  I 
can  tell  vou  one  thing,  thev  know  where  I 
come  from;  they  know  that  I'm  a  self-made 
man  They  know  that  nobody  holds  me  up 
and  tells  me  how  to  talk.  ,ind  when  to  talk, 
or  what  to  say. 

The  gentleman  asked  me  about  the 
speech— you  know,  you  ;usked  me.  was  I  going 
to  write  mv  speech  I  said,  you  can't  write 
this  I  don't  need  to  write  it  I  lived  it.  I 
don't  have  to  write  It  I  can  tell  it  like  It  Is. 
This  IS  a  hard  thing— it's  hard  to  digest 
We  jU  loved  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  I 
knew  him  personally;  and  \-.e  was  .i  fine  man 
But  he's  a  ttner  m.ui  now  because  he  proved 
so  many  things 

You  know,  in  the  beginning,  Jesus  Christ 
died,  the  late  President  Lincoln,  he  died; 
President  Kennedy,  he  died:  and  now  Mr. 
M.artm  Luther  King,  he  died 

Now.  I  hope  It  don't  cost  no  more  lives. 
I  hope  everybody  can  understand  what's 
happening  now.  because  new  is  the  time  to 
understand 

I  know  one  thing  about  It:  I'll  be  doing 
everything  I  can  to  make  sure — and  I— I 
might  give  my  life 

You  know,  vou  see  me  work  on  the  stage, 
you  know  how  hard  I  work— I'm  one  f-t  the 
hardest  working  men  in  show  business.  I 
got  heart  trouble  I  take  pllU  tv.-ice  a  day 
But  I've  got  something  from  the  people— 
they  give  me  a  new  life,  security.  ..nd  every- 
thing   Now  I  got  a  chance  to  pay  it  back 

I  want  you  to  know  »heres  no  money  in- 
volved—I  don't  want  nothing.  Nothing  but 
possession  t?t  for  the  state,  the  country. 
Upper  level  lor  my  people  And  get  them 
ready.  I  want  you  to  be  Presidents  and 
things.  Owners— see  we  got  to  get  owner- 
ship going  Lot  of  things  you  want  'o  say- 
views  vou  want  to  express  all  over  the  place — 
so  you'll  have  a  chance  to  do  It,  But  you 
can't  do  it  by  blowing  up  and  burning  up 
.md  stealing  and  looting. 

We've  gone  back  a  hundred  vears  One 
hundred  years. 

I  was  a  Juvenile  delinquent  but  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  come  out  of  It.  But  that 
happened  when  I  was  a  teenager  Didn't  have 
nobody  to  ?tand  up  for  me — didn't  have  no 
image  You  know  when  I  was  a  kid.  I  think 
I  was— I  played  cowboy- 1  was  like  Hopalong 
Cassldv.  Roy  Rogers.  Everybody  was  like 
that  I  guess.  But  us  nice  to  be  like  James 
Brown,  too.  So  now  you  got  somebody  liv- 
ing, you  got  somebody  dead  to  go  alter  that 
means  the  right  thing 

Let's  live  for  our  country  Let's  live  for 
ourselves  Please  go  off  the  streets. 

Like   I    said    before.    I'm   telling    this    from 
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my  he^irt.  I  had  I  had  three  hours  sleep. 
I  told  you.  before  I  pot  to  Mr,  Steiger.  You 
know  I  got  to  ^o  do  that  show — I  got  to  do 
the  IxKi^raloo  and  them  things.  No  use  (?) 
niv  spending  niy  time  like  this  for  nothing. 
Let's  k:et  It  tonether  I  know  we're  going  to 
^i-t   it   together.   Hlglit   here   is   where   it's  at. 

Mr,  .Steiger.  anything  else  yoti  want  lo 
ndcP 

.-^TH(.f;R  ,iiii.  T  tf'i;  \iiu  I'm  pretty  certain 
that  the  messatte  t  ertalnlv  touches  me  It 
touches  a  lot  t.f  people  out  there,  too 

.\nd  I  want  yon  to  know  that  Mr  Brown 
t-anie  here  at  his  own  cxix'nse  I  think  he  eetl- 
m.itwl  to  lue  th.it  it  i.(»-t  him  to  lly  his 
plane  in  here,  anywhere  Ironi  1.800  to  2.000 
dollars.  That's  out  of  las  jKX'ket  in  terms  of 
the  iiiterest  that  he  has  :or  our  country. 

Jim.  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  lUid  the  cltl- 
zens  of  W.ushnig'tcn  D  C  .  we  thank  you 
sincerely 

Hrown   Thank  \ou  very  much 

I'd  like  t-o  .s;iv  Line  thing.  Mr  .steiger.  June 
the  l.'^th  Jiuip  the  :ird.  rather-  -we'll  be  going 
to  Vietii.un  N'l  w  I  kiiow  tiiere  are  a  lot  of 
you  say  I  wouldn't  go  out  —  ship  i?i  over. 
This  is  my  duty  I  got  to  go  I  got  to  go  be- 
cause I'm  fighting  for  ."America — for  American 
men  I'm  rtghting  lor  the  black  tuan  to  have 
[•ride 

Now  I  know  \t)n  \e  been  .isked  this  a  mil- 
lion times.  |.'o  i>ir  the  street  and  go  home, 
l-'rom  cme  brother  to  another,  go  home. 

.SMirii  That  Wi'.s  popular  singer.  James 
Hrown.  who.  at  his  own  expense  traveled  to 
W.ushingtou  t.xlay.  and  Just  sjxjke.  as  you 
saw,  at  the  W.ishinpton  Municipal  Building, 
urging  a  turn  Irom  not  to  reason. 


Humphrey  Candidacy  Applauded 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

•  'V     MINNFSliT* 

IN  TUK  HorsE  OF  HFPRESENTATIVES 

.M()7;(iah.  .ipnl  29.  1968 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice 
PiTside'it  HrFERT  H.  Humphrey  Is  with- 
out question  one  of  the  most  knowledRe- 
able,  pxperienced.  and  iiifted  men  In 
iuiblic  life  in  .'Vmerica  today.  His  back- 
ground of  experience  in  ^'ovemment  on 
the  local  level  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis. 
and  on  the  national  scene  as  Senator 
Irom  Mii^.nosota.  as  Senate  floor  leader 
and  inajohtv  whip,  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitf-d  States;  his  f?enuine, 
liumane,  heartfelt  concern  for  people, 
and  his  almost  universal  knowledge  and 
n^.teiTst  m  the  srreat  issues  of  our  times 
(lualify  him  with  undeniable  credentials 
to  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States 

I  am  deeply  and  sincerely  pleased  that 
the  Vice  President  lias  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  office  of  President. 

The  Dress  lias  commented  favorably 
on  the  state.'^manUke  tone  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent HrMPiTFEV's  entry  into  the  1968 
presidential  contest,  and  I  commend  in 
particular  the  follovvinff  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

;  From  the  Minneapolis  iMinn  i   Tribune 
Apr    23.    19681 

Hi  lURT    Ht'MPiJRFIY.    A    H.\PPY    W.^RRIOR 

Huber'..  Humphrey  riid  more  than  enter  the 
1968  political  (  ampaiijn  Saturday.  The  Vlce- 
Prc^idcnt.  earned  forward  President  John- 
son's etiorts  to  cement  together  a  divided  na- 
tion The  Vice-President's  message  of  mod- 
eration covild  help  make  immoderation  in 
the  pursuit  of  political  office  unrewarding 
this  year. 

To  a  nation  still  stunned  bv  assassination 
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and  divided  by  war  ;uid  civil  disorder.  Hum- 
phrey pledged  to  make  conciliation  and  unity 
principal  themes  of  his  c.imp.Ugn  lor  ihe 
Democratic  presidential  nomination 

Let  tis  carry  lorward  the  unfinished  .Ameri- 
can Revolution,  siUd  Humphrey.  :isking  his 
countrymen  to  pursue  those  j.'reat  ideals  and 
great  ideas  that  have  given  .Aiiieric.t  a  special 
destiny  In  a  turbulent,  dangerous  wcrld  And 
let  us  be  patriots  who  l('\e  .Xmerira.  >ald  the 
Vice-President,  but  let  us  l)e  more  than  ilai>- 
wayers:  let  us  be  patriots  working  lor  lul- 
Hllment  of  the  American  dream 

His  was  a  stirring  call  to  national  pride  and 
commitment,  a  call  to  u  realization  that  this 
is  "not  a  nation  that  h.is  lust  its  way,  but  a 
restless  peojile  .-^trlMiiL'  t'l  lind  .t  better  way." 

The  'Vice-Prcsident  said  he  wanted  his 
campaign  to  involve  "politirs  of  Joy"  and 
there  was  joy  evident  in  his  delivery  and  hope 
in  his  message  He  ,'poke  with  hope,  not 
despair,  of  a  ^'reat  nation  .ind  >,'reat  peojjle 
presented  with  opportunities  Ifjr  t,'ood.  op- 
portunities never  so  luUy  .iccorded  any  otlier 
nation  or  people. 

Humphrey  appears  to  be  well  ahead  of 
Sens.  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  in  the  race  for 
delegates.  The  Vice-President's  ^rreatest  weak- 
ness until  now  has  been  in  the  iniblic  opinion 
polls,  but  this  may  change  now  that  he  is 
officially  a  candidate. 

Outside  of  Minnesota  Humphrey  never  ha.s 
achieved  the  popular  st.. tiding  lie  had  as 
senator,  in  his  home  st.,tp  Hut  never  before 
■^has  he  had  the  standine  with  important  seg- 
ments of  American  ;  octet  y  th.it  he  has  to- 
day. The  next  lew  v^-eeks  will  reven'  the  i)ub- 
lic's  response  to  the  Vicp-Presldent's  tall  for 
conciliation  and  unity  F(  r  our  ijart.  as  Mln- 
nesotans.  we  were  proud  of  the  way  this  man 
from  Minnesota  entered  the  race  l^r  the 
American  presidency. 

I  From  the  St    Paul   iMinn  i    Pioneer  Press. 

Apr    29.   19681 

Ht'MPHRFY   i.v   inr  R.\rr- 

Vicp  President  Hubrrt  Humplirfv  '.as  be- 
gun his  ctmipaign  :..r  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nonUnati' n  in  the  triendlv.  i.appy 
and  optimistic  style  wl.icl-i  h.n'  (•haract.'>ri;',<>d 
hl.i  many  vears  of  piibh,-  ,>ervice 

?Iis  announcement  speech  Saturday  was 
not  one  of  harsh  rriticisms  for  anyone,  nor 
of  ilowngrading  others  in  either  party,  but 
rather  w;is  ;i.  call  :or  conlidence  dedication 
arid  detprniin;it.ion  m  ovf-r'^-oming  America's 
many  problems  .-is  he  piit  it.  "]'i68  is  not  tlie 
year  for  ircm-ied  or  intlammatory  rhet/)ric  or 
iur  fmdinu  sr;ipeffoat:>  :'.r  "ur  jjrrihlems  It  is 
:i   vear  Ic.r  common  sense  " 

This  is  .1  L'o<xl  note  on  which  to  start  out 
on  liu'  arduous  politic;.!  trail  ahead.  Com- 
mon sense  and  national  unity  behind  goals 
which  have  broad  public  supjjort  a'-e  essenti.il 
in  this  troubled  iTa  of  American  history. 
Humphrey's  abilities,  experience  .ind  tem- 
perament are  v.-"!".  Miited  'o  ilie  need.s  i  .f  the 
times 

While  his  hrst  campaltui  '^alk  vv.'is  of  a  tren- 
cral  nature,  it  gave  teas,  urance  that  his  basic 
philosophy  of  makuit'  t-'overnment  serve  the 
practical  requirement.-  '  f  all  'ittzens  will  be 
applied  as  he  deals  with  .'per-ific  issues  in 
later  addres.ses.  He  wants  "law  and  order 
compatible  with  justice  p.nd  human  progress." 
reduction  of  the  world  .irms  race,  easing  of 
international  lensions.  .-trenetheniUL'  of  ihe 
United  Nations. 

His  approach  to  jiroblems  .-.t  liome  and 
abroad,  he  s.-tid,  will  be  that  of  one  who  "Is 
a  believer  iti  the  American  dream  and  the 
concept  of   human   brotherhood  " 

Humphrey's  16  years  in  the  Sen.ile.  ins 
early  experience  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and 
his  service  as  Vice  President  provide  an  effec- 
tive background  from  which  to  seek  the 
presidency.  His  reccrd  jf  accomplishments 
outweighs  those  of  his  two  rompetit^rs  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  ."senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  his  fell:)\y  Minnesotan  .Srnat^jr 
Eugene  McCarthy. 
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This  does  not  assure  Humphrey  the  nomi- 
nation It  does  cnl.irge  :a\urably  i!ie  riiiige 
of  .'hoice  tor  the  UenuM'ratic  j);irty  His  actue 
ramp.Ugns  lor  national  leadership  is  ,i  po- 
litical jjIus  !i;r  the  party  .unl  tor  the  country 
as  well 

I  ?^ron.i  the  Duluth  iMiiin  i   News- Tribune. 
Al.T    2H    liifiHI 

CM-I'M     .ADMIK's    Hl.MPHRtY    QfUlTIES 

(By  Frederic  W  Collinsi 
W«iSHiN'(.ToN --A  private  poll  .imomj  [)ro- 
fpssionals  In  government  and  politics  in  this 
(  ilv  would  show  an  overwhelming  judgment 
that  m  the  whole  observable  held  of  cimdl- 
dat,es  I'll  l)<ith  sides  of  the  lence.  Hubert 
Humplirey  jxis.ses.ses  the  best  collection  ol 
concrete  tjualifications  lor  the  [jresldency. 

Per.sons  outside  those  professional  cate- 
gories mty  attribute  what  weight  they  will 
to  that  Judgment  It  is  arrived  at  by  the  kind 
of  oljjective  technical  imalvsls  lor  which  not 
much  room  exists  in  campau'ii  competition 
lor  [Mipular  favor, 

I'itkmij  one  step  at  a  lime,  taking  the  ()upst 
fi.r  nomination  ahead  of  the  quest  l  .  cU-i  - 
tion,  Humphrey's  tjualities.  it  is  lelt  >.ught 
lo  ;n  tke  him  .i  good  c.mdidate  in  ')■<•  jiiv- 
loiuention  and  convention  ph.ises. 

The  jjrofesslon.ils  iiOtp  that  Humphrey  is 
the  kind  of  candidate  it  is  possible  to  vote 
for.  in  the  ij.isitive  .-ense.  as  tiisliniiuishefl 
from  those  whose  liopes  rest  on  the  i^rowpect 
that  fewer  will  vole  against  them  than 
.igamst  a  rival 

.■\lmost  the  only  atidible  opposition  to 
Humplirev  right  now  .nmes  from  ultra  lib- 
erals amor.g  Democrats  i  and  not  even  from 
all  of  them)  who  claim  that  Humphrey,  to 
serve  his  own  ambitions,  ),as  betrayed  their 
cause  itfter  having  once  been  its  leader  The 
professionals  argue  that  Humphrey,  mii  tlie 
contrary,  has  made  hintself  more  t-tTeciive  in 
that  cause  than  his  critics  by  enlisting  sup- 
ijort  frMin  <  or.structive  conservatives  That 
technique,  incidentally,  was  urged  upon  the 
ADA  last  fall  by  one  of  its  own  more  savvy 
st.irs.    Daniel    Patrick    Moynlhan. 

In  the  catalog  of  achievements,  the  listing 
of  Humphrey's  jjroductive  legislative  initia- 
tives IS  longer  than  that  of  any  of  his  com- 
[)etlf  ors.  including  as  it  does  the  Peace  Corps. 
the  Poixi  for  Peace  Program,  the  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  testes  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
.Alli.mce  for  Progress,  and  Medicare,  phis  var- 
ious efforts  in  the  field  of  disarm;uuent  not 
yet  reality  but  not  yet  dead,  either 

The  professional  analysis  of  Humphrey  also 
takes  into  account  the  fact  (w'hlch  is  noth- 
ing to  boast  about  but  which  ha.s  contributed 
greatly  toward  in;iking  Mm  what  lie  is  to- 
diiV)  that  liis  experipnce  as  a  youth  and 
young  man  taught  him  things  his  rivals  can 
never  know  about  people  in  tri-iuble.  Drri\ipht. 
deprpssion.  and  a  plague  of  i^rasshoppers 
were  enough  to  seem  like  the  malevolent 
workiiigs  of  ;i  blind  fate  against  which  there 
was  no  way  to  fight.  There  are  those  in  the 
population  trxjav  who  seeni  to  themselves 
to  be  the  t.irgets  of  thp  same  awful  forces. 
His  jiarilamentary  generalship  in  bringing 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Bili  thi-ough  the  Sen- 
;ite,  involving  skill,  per.^uasion.  and  hard 
work,  is  counted  as  surpassing  any  of  the 
acMevcments  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  is 
causally  thought  to  have  invented  Senate 
leadership. 

An  incomplet'^  list  of  his  assets  could 
wind  up  with  referencp  to  his  spoilt. uieous 
piijoymont  of  existence,  even  its  most  rigor- 
ous and  adverse  intervals  He  borrows  a 
phriuse  from  .John  .Adams,  "public  hap- 
piness" to  define  a  quality  he  would  like  to 
see  dominant  In  .American  life — a  wish  which 
seems  atidacious  at  this  particular  moment 
There  are  those  who  are  not  charmed  by 
Humplirey  "because  there's  somethinc  aboiit 
him,"  not  otherwise  defined. 

It   would    seem   excessively    pessimistic    to 
regard    that    us    a    serious    hiandicap    to    his 
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landldacv  b*cau.s«  It  probably  is  not  the 
kind  or  thing  which  decides  people's  minds 
when  they  are  picking  a  president 


The  Gold  War 

HON.  RICHARD  T    HANNA 

DF   CALlrORKT* 

IN   rriE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsENTAriVKr^ 
Monday.  Apnl  29    1968 

Mr  HANNA  Mr  Speaker,  the  nu>.st 
recent  '-dition  of  Lr;ok  ma«azlMe.  Apnl 
30.  1968.  includf.s  an  inci.sive  commen- 
tary on  the  international  m;)netary 
scene    I  include  it  at  this  point  In  the 

RECosn 

The    Gold   War 

There  It  glistens-  white.  sq\iAt  impregnii- 
ble  ik  pillbox  on  ii  bluegra.ss  knoll  Ft  Knox, 
.in  architectvir.il  accident,  our  Kentucky  Taj 
.Mahal,  for  a  generation  marked  the  triumph 
of  the  Golden  West  Two  kinds  of  ingots  were 
stacked  carefully  In  the  vault.s  below  The 
dark  bars  wer**  n.;rrow  trapezoids  ptiiired  in 
Europe  spRie  probably  remelted  from  the 
Queen  of  ^hebas  guts  to  King  Solomon, 
some  from  the  teeth  inlays  of  Jews  gassed  in 
Hitler  s  conrentr.ition  camps  The  other  In- 
aots  were  flat,  innocent  bricJs  let  uxise  by 
the  C  iliforniii  rush  Bv  l'}49  we  had  »25  bil- 
lion m  bullion   .1  oorner  '>n  both  shapes 

Today,  t.le  stacks  ire  »nnink.  more  than 
half  gone  and  the  rest  mortgaged  to  for- 
eigners Bv  gold  standards,  we  now  have  ,i 
big.  p<H)r  Government  That  r.itkes  getting 
used  to 

If  whipping  boys  comfort  you.  several  can 
be  had  it  home  and  abroad  President  John- 
son IS  alwavs  handv  A  more  Inviting  rlgure 
however  is  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  Pr.mce  For 
I, ears,  he  ha.->  been  obsessed  by  the  fear  that 
'.American  hegemonv  '  or  bossism.  menaces 
France  and  other  nations  .\s  early  as  1962. 
we  were  ii>n  only  wtnnmg  the  economic  test 
of  strength  with  Rus.sia  but  building  muscle 
on  It.  Later  that  veiir  it  a  bnettng  bv  Bank 
of  France  officials.  De  Gaulle  considered  a 
way  to  turn  our  strength  back  igainst  us  by 
a  form  of  monetary  jujltati  Not  trained  in 
economics,  the  stately  General  sat  brooding 
m  his  chair  while  his  bankers  gnidually  fell 
silent  All  of  a  sudden,  he  bounded  up  and 
tlung  his  arms  high  In  the  sign  of  victorv. 

Vc?i(a'  La  'a.'b/pssH'"  De  Gaulle  shouted. 
•That's  it'  The  wenkness'" 

Gallic  diplomats  ,irgue  with  grace  that  the 
ruler  of  Prance  has  never  been  hostile  to  us. 
They  mav  have  .\  point  A  man  of  noble  in- 
tent, he  turned  upon  his  former  .illy  for  the 
siime  reason  that  mother  honorable  man. 
Brutus,  knifed  his  friend  Julius  Caesar  out 
or  aversion  to  overwhelnilng  power  Using 
weapons  deadlier  than  >teel  and  less  likely  to 
prt>voke  counterattack,  the  old  Bngadler 
started  the  gold  war  without  a  declaration, 
and  has  Ucked  us  .n  almost  every  battle  for 
five  vears  Over  good  French  pate,  his  fol- 
lowers assure  me  that  our  discomfort  is 
merely  the  by-product  of  his  iiilalllbillty 

My  answer  is  as  polite  .ti  possible  hogwash. 
It  s  a  new  battle  now  The  crisis  of  the  past 
few  weeks  has  flnallv  forced  the  US.  :ind  Its 
allies  to  suppress  their  differences  and  get 
busy  together  The  headlines  have  rtnally 
stirred  up  public  concern  and  forced  poli- 
ticians here  to  face  -i  threat  too  long  Ignored. 
Even  Indiana  s  county  Democratic  chairmen, 
meeting  at  French  Lick,  talk  tight  budget, 
tax  hike  .md  peace  Well  see  more  gold  worry 
and  more  stock-market  palpitations,  but  the 
shock  has  been  less  harmful  than  most  hon- 
est experts  expected  it  to  be  before  it  hit  .At 
last  alerted,  our  people  can  call  upon  the  re- 
sources of  their  4800  billion  economy 

Todav  s  .u7-*iety  over  our  temporary  weak- 
ness  ha.s  obscured   the  reality  of  our  long- 
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term  Nin-r.g-.i.  With  the  gene.'ous  diplomacy 
i)f  foreign  aid  and  the  expensl\e  military 
shield  we  built  around  non-Communist  na- 
tions the  US  made  lUelf  a  useful  partner 
to  their  aspirations. 

The  effort  was  c.istlv  So  was  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  our  corporat'.ons  into  buying  and 
building  plants  overseas  We  regularly  spent 
and  invested  more  dollars,  public  and  pri- 
vate than  we  brought  home  a  louil  of  *38 
billion  more  in  the  last  IH  years  Only  once, 
when  the  Suez  seizure  lxx»ted  our  1957  oil 
exports  did  the  U  S  avoid  a  deficit  in  Its 
annual  balance  of  payments 

Those  deficits  left  dollars  and  U  S  boiul.s 
abroad  where  they  were  desperately  needed 
t»j  rebuild  banking  systems  destroyed  by 
World  War  11  and  to  start  new  ones  in  un- 
derdeveloped nations  Actually,  the  expain- 
,ite  dollar  worked  more  wonders  in  banks 
than  Its  initial  service  as  aid  It  wa*  good 
as  gold'  and.  in  war-drained  countries,  a 
highly  desired  substitute.  The  national  bank 
of  any  country  could  buy  a  lode  of  dollars 
txj  back  .in  ibsue  of  .several  times  that  muih 
local  currency  This  dollar  "reserve  cur- 
rency" worked  well  Because  our  chronic 
dehcita  swelletl  the  dollar  reserves  abmad 
each  year  many  economies  could  broaden 
their  money  base  W  nil  the  needs  of  reviving 
busirie<-s  By  the  late  'SO's.  the  dollar  sup- 
ply was  bigger  than  the  need,  and  the  sur- 
plus moved  into  what  l)ecame  a  free-flowing 
stream  of  capital  called  Eurcxlollars 

The  dollar  s  reserve  sUitus  gave  expanding 
American  tlmi.s  a  special  advanwge  French 
companies,  bv  contrast,  were  not  allowed  ti.) 
invest  freelv  in  other  lands  if  the  outflow 
of  capital  would  upset  the  immediate  bal- 
ance of  French  payments.  Buf  .so  long  as 
foreign  banks  happily  .iccepted  dollars  U  S 
companies  could  ignore  our  country's 
detlclta. 

OauUlsUi  charged  that  Europe  was  thus 
tlnanclng,  unwittingly,  a  US  take-itver  of 
Europeiui  business,  especially  m  advanced 
s^tors  like  computer  technology  This  con- 
tention tx)ld  only  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
capital  shortage  m  freshly  .itflurnt  Europe. 
Its  monev  markets  were,  and  remain,  domi- 
nated by  a  few  Hrms  and  families,  who 
would  rather  not  stoop  to  raising  cash  by 
selling  stocks  to  the  riaing  middle  class,  the 
■new   people" 

The  skill  and  energy  of  .\morlcaii  busi- 
ness were  paving  off  m  1^62  when  De  Gaulle 
sp<jtted  our  weakne.s-s  Given  three  or  lour 
more  peaceful  years,  the  Hood  tide  of  bil- 
lons in  profits  flowing  back  imm  new  US 
planta  abroad  would  have  wiped  .mt  our 
deficits  Meanwhile,  our  debts  piled  higher. 
*e  became  overconfident,  and  at  last  vul- 
nerable to  .issaiilt  by  .myone  who  c  .uld 
raise  doubts  about  the  .soundness  of  the 
dollar  And.  in  our  go-it-alone  manner,  we 
had  falletl  to  work  with  r>ther  nations  to  ex- 
r>and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
.igencv  set  up  in  1944  expressly  to  pre\ent 
what  hud  hrtppene<t  in  the  late  '20's:  a  panic 
run  from  shaky  paper  currency  to  gold, 
which  set  off  the  Depression. 

IMF  111  Its  Kiirly  vear?^.  had  aireadv  in- 
stituted a  svstem  of  cretllts  for  short-run 
d<»bts  between  nations  Its  next  step,  to  mee" 
the  problem  of  the  'fiOs.  had  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  truly  international  reserve  currency, 
paper  gold.'  now  called  Special  Drawing 
Rights  certificates  SDR  s.  to  be  sold  in  care- 
.ullv  controlled  annual  installments  to  mem- 
ber nations,  would  slowly  reduce  evervbodv  s 
depc'idence  upon  gold  as  well  as  dollars.  For 
trade  to  be  healthv,  no  one  nation  can  be 
banker  to  the  world  SDR's  would  serve  as  a 
new  kind  of  reserves  and  be  exchanged  to 
settle  debts  among  central  national  banks 

While  money  men  haggled  over  when  .ind 
how  to  issue  SDR's.  the  international  mone- 
tary system  began  to  shake  with  the  dollar 
If  people  and  governments  around  the  world 
could  be  made  to  doubt  paper  money,  thev 
might  panic  and  cash  In  accumulated  dollars 
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for  gold.  or.  worse,  convert  other  paper 
money  to  dollars  with  which  to  denumd 
payment  In  gold-  at  our  pronil.scd  price  ot 
$35  an  ounce  The  purchases  could  be  made 
by  central  banks  or  by  speculators  Tiie  etlect 
was  to  provide  speculators  with  a  crowbar 
to  break  into  Ft    Knox 

The  past  five  and  a  half  years  h.ive  been  a 
playing  out  of  De  Gntille's  scenario  The  Bank 
of  Prance  scrounged  for  dollars  arovirid  the 
world,  and  until  lute  1986  c.ished  a  wad  of 
them  ench  month  for  a  shipment  of  US 
gold  Other  dollar  holders  iiaturidly  got 
nervous  and  had  to  be  begged,  or  bribed  in 
trade  negotiations,  not  to  ca.'h  in  too  niHiiv 
Even  Algeria  made  a  shopping  trip  Mean- 
while, the  VictiiMin  escalitlon  drained  more 
dollars  i*15  billion  i  yean  out  of  the  US 
and.  more  important;  iiiflfited  our  prices  and 
cut  down  on  our  exports 

The  pressure  grew  But  the  weikest  link 
in  the  monetary  chain  evervbody  knew  was 
nf)t  the  dollar  but  the  British  pound,  bpsed 
on  an  obsolescent  iiitlustrial  estubllsbniem 
thHt  talks  management  .md  productivity  on 
long  country  weekends  When  the  pound 
cracked  last  November.  ..peculators  began 
betting  that  the  dollar  would  be  next  In  the 
freiu'V  of  gold-buying  with  dollars  la.st 
month,  the  US  and  its  allies  tr*Pd  to  wet 
down  the  fires  of  sppcul;'tlon  and  panic  bv 
pouring  tons  oi  gold  into  the  London  market. 
They  had  to  give  up  Henceforth,  only  cen- 
tral banks  can  convert  dollars  to  gold,  for 
monetary  reserves  Now  moving  to  put  the 
SDR's  Into  use.  most  Europeans  have  teen 
enough  monetary  chaos  to  kncrw  that  It  must 
be  stopped 

So  liave  we  The  basic  l5f  I'e  of  the  eold  v.ar 
has  been  around  since  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution The  New  World  surpassed  the  Old 
through  a  radical  change  in  'he  notion  of 
wealth.  .1  gilt  instinct  at  work  below  men's 
conscious  thoughts  and  rieci.slve  in  their  rela- 
tions With  each  other  through  the  lp.nKU?ge 
ot  monev  In  the  older  \lew.  wealth  was  .static 
and  limlte<l.  like  feudtil  land  and  gold  But 
to  Americans,  it  became  .m  elemental  energy 
productivity.  We  enlarged  wcp.lth  with  that 
productivity  and  admitted  no  limit  on  how- 
much  could  be  generated  if  more  and  more 
people  shared  in  the  making,  owning  .ind 
using.  Corponxte  accountants  learned  to  com- 
pute inultimiUion  value  on  the  earning 
power  of  liuman  Intangibles  .-'uch  as  tal^t 
and  1,'oodwlll. 

These  practical  calculations,  not  cold's 
dark  magic,  offer  the  hope  of  feeding  a 
hungry- world  not  blowing  't  ip  But  this 
country  has  been  careless  of  its  own  ac- 
counts, insensitive  to  the  pnde  of  others  and 
arrogant  about  sh.^rinc;  ihe  decision  ma- 
chinery of  money  management  with  the 
community  of  nations  The  era  of  our  lalse 
pnde  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  humilia- 
tion of  recent  weeks.  Given  this  lesson  and 
given  a  chance  for  peace,  fuir  people  with 
their  serviceable  skills  will  do  the  rest  No 
tear  need  be  shed  over  the  dead  met.il  we 
once  had  buned  in  that  Kentucky  hill. 

T.  GEoncE  Harris. 


Charles  Valentino:  A  Community-Minded 
Citizen 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

if     NFW     VI  iRK 

IN  THK  HOl'.-E  i)F  REPRE.SEN TATIVES 

Mondav.  Ai>rd  29.  I'JfiS 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  one  of 
the  --reat  .American  tradition.'^  ihat  in- 
dividuals, displaying  .idmiruble  pride  in 
their  communities,  devote  volunteer  ef- 
forts to  build  civic  pride  and  thus  .sei-ve 
their  neighbors. 

In   my  congressional   district,   in   the 
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inr,.i ',vi  ated  villaue  of  Manorhaven, 
tiu'if  .-  .Ill  induidual  wlio  has  acted  m 
liii.s  '..iciition  liu-  many  .\-ears,  Charles 
X'alt'iUiiio  .1  local  bu.siiu'.s.siiian,  has  con- 
mbiited  \u>-  tunc  .uid  ctforl  to  a  Ions  list 
111  (■:\!r  alfaiis  iiicludiim  ci\il  defense. 
ilu'  iiiiM'ri  oank,  beaiitityiim  the  com- 
muMit'.  .iiui  iJioMdmu  benches  at  bus 
.stops  :i'r  -emoi  citi/en.s 

It  ;'-  rTitnely  appropriate  that  m  rec- 
iimatuiii  of  his  .seltles.s  devotion  to  the 
jood  it  the  eoiiiniuinty  that  the  village 
lit  Manorhaven  leeently  pie.seiited 
Ciiaile.-  Valentino  witli  a  plaQue  of  ap- 
piecialioii 

I  am  pidud  to  10111  today  in  lecogni/- 
mu  Charles  Valentino's  contribution  to 
the  Tiurd  Congiessional  District  and  ex- 
tendiii-  on  behalf  of  all  Mr.  Valentino'.s 
tiiends  and  neulibois.  a  I'ommunity 
thank  vnu 


O'Brien,  Desautels,  and  Kapenstein  Leave 
Postal    Service 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

I P      W  I  s(  .  .  N  s  I  N' 

IN    IHE  HOU.'^E  OF  HErRFSENTATIVES 
Mnudau.  April   I'.O    19r,R 

.\l!  KASTENMEIKH  Mr  Speaker,  tlie 
Post  t)}fice  is  one  ol  our  oldest  and  most 
tradition-bound  public  institutions.  No 
man  is  ^oni-  to  loinake  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  2'.'  years  But  m  that  relatively 
short  -iiaii  of  time  Larry  O'Brien  iJiob- 
ably  did  moie  to  mfue  the  postal  service 
tnrwaul  th.m  aiiv  man  in  our  history,  no 
matter  .how  Ion-  hi.^  tenure  as  Postmaster 
General 

once  he  arrived  at  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. It  did  not  take  Larry  O'Brien 
long  to  recognize  that  our  postal  .system 
was  suiTenng  from  what  .Abraham  Lin- 
coln would  have  called  a  bad  case  of  the 
"slows  ■'  And  Lariy  O'Brien  is  not  a  man 
w  ho  admires  inertia 

He  immediately  .^tt  about  to  infu.se  the 
postal  -eivico  with  new  viL:or.  with  new- 
ideas,  and  with  a  badly  needed  .sense  of 
urL'ency  I  think  he  succeeded  to  a  re- 
mai  liable  deurce. 

Laiiv  O'Brien  made  excellent  u.se  ol 
one  o:  ills  i;reate.st  a.ssets  as  Postmaster 
General:  the  personal  ijopularity  and 
;reat  lespect  he  en.ioyed  with  the  Mem- 
bers ol  the  Congress  He  convinced  the 
Consie.ss  that  the  postal  service  had  to 
!)e  modernized,  and  that  a  lot  more 
money  nad  to  be  spent  to  do  it  than  had 
been  appropriated  lor  that  purpose  in 
the  '.last 

.•\s  .1  ;fsult.  Larrv  O'Brien  leaves  the 
postal  -er\'ice  with  a  wide-ranging  mod- 
ernization and  mechanization  program 
v. ell  'inderway,  I  am  sure  the  new  Post- 
master General.  Marvin  Watson,  will 
V,  ant  not  ,;u.st  to  continue,  but  to  expand 
these  efforts  to  modernize  our  mail  de- 
livery system. 

Not  the  least  of  Larry  O'Brien's  ac- 
complishments was  his  ability  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  postal  service 
,ind  !ts  needs.  He  i)ut  the  postal  service 
m  tlie  spotlisiht  when  he  proposed 
.ibolishing  his  own  job  and  converting 
the  Post  Office  into  u  Government  corpo- 
ration 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  cor- 
poration piopo.sal.  It  stimulated  our 
thinking  about  the  postal  .service  and 
how  it  might  be  improved  The  lepoit  ot 
a  special  Commission  appointed  Ijv  the 
President  to  study  the  enrixuation  pm- 
po.sal  and  other  uieas  to  revamii  the 
po.stal  service  is  due  momentarily 

I  am  sure  the  Commission's  report  will 
include  many  useful  recommendation- 
recommendations  that  probably  ne\ei 
would  have  seen  the  light  ol  day  liad  it 
not  been  for  Larry  OHnen,-  b.ild  .inci 
provocative  iiroposal 

I  know  Larry  OHi.eii  wouki  be  the 
tirst  to  agree  with  me  that  lie  eould  not 
have  achieved  what  he  did  as  Po.-~tmaster 
General  without  the  help  ot  an  excellent 
■statT.  I  particulaily  .vant  to  ((immend 
two  members  of  his  persntud  .-latf  Chiiidr 
J.  Desautels.  his  Executive  .-Assist a i it ,  and 
Ira  Kapenstein,  ins  Special  .•\ssistant 
for  Public  hifoimation 

Claude  Desautels  has  v.orkeri  vith 
Larry  O'Brien  since  tlu'  llist  (la,\^  o! 
President  Kennedy's  administration  He 
.served  as  Larry  O'Brien's  a.ssistanl  in  the 
White  House,  and  then  came  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  his  (■xecutive  as- 
sistant. In  both  po.sitions,  Claude  has 
been  concerned  daily  with  the  important 
duties  of  conmessional  liais(<n-  I  know 
that  all  of  my  colleague--  hn\e  had  oi)- 
portunity  at  one  time  or  a.nother  to  con- 
tact Claude  at  either  the  White  House 
or  the  Department,  and  I  know  thev 
share  my  conviction  that  he  has  been 
dedicated  to  ass  stiiu  them  m  e\'er>  ■'■'V 
possible. 

Claude,  of  cour,-e,  ser-.ed  'or  ,-evii'al 
years  as  an  administrative  a.ssistant  !o 
our  House  colleague  Irom  Colorado.  tin- 
Honorable  W.-WNF  N  .-^sciNArL.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  service,  he  knows  very  well 
what  a  Member  requires  in  the  way  of 
help  from  the  executive  branch  on  mat- 
ters affecting  his  district.  We  liave  been 
fortunate,  as  has  Larry  O'Brien,  to  iiave 
Claude  serving  as  special  assistant  in  the 
White  House  for  more  than  4  yeais  and 
for  2' J  years  at  the  Post  Office  Deijait- 
ment. 

I  understand  tliat  Claude  will  l)e  ,stay- 
ing  witii  the  new  Postmaster  General, 
Marvin  Wat.son.  dunnc  tiie  iransition 
period.  It  is  typical  ol  Claude  to  assi.-t 
whenever  needed,  and  I  know  the  ne-.v 
Po.stmaster  General  will  find  his  knowl- 
edge and  abilities  invaluable, 

I  have  known  Ira  Kapenstein  lor  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  can  say  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Federal 
Government  were  fortunate  to  have  had 
a  man  of  his  talents  for  more  than  4 
years.  Ira  has  accomplished  a  meat  deal 
"for  a  man  not  yet  ,35.  He  came  to  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  richt  out  of  college 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  held  a  top 
reporting  job  on  that  paper,  which  is 
nationally  recognized  as  one  ot  the  10 
best  newspapers  in  the  countiy. 

Ira  was  the  Journal's  ace  sjolitical  re- 
porter and  then  as  a.ssistant  city  editor. 
Later  still,  he  was  a.ssigned  to  the  Jour- 
nal'.s  Washington  bureau.  .And.  ol  couise. 
his  work  as  the  Post  Office  Department's 
chief  spokesman  was  exceptional  and  I 
am  sure  that  his  future  will  be  even  more 
outstanding.  \Yo  from  Wi.^cr.nsin  are 
proud  of  him. 
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The  Vulnerable  Russians 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

I  If     It  I.lNfils 

IN  1  HI'  not'.-^i:  OF  i;ki'rksf'M'.-\'iivi's 
Mondav.  Apnt  I'.'y    I'.iHH 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  one  ol 
the  i-:lialcst  illu.vinirs  nl  oiii  peiiod  is  tin 
notion  Ihat  ilie  cold  war  is  eiidiii-  m  has 
alread.v  eome  to  an  end  A  eait  Itil  an.tl.\- 
-^i,^  ol  Moscow'.-~  (X'aceful  coexi,'-ten(e  pol- 
icy would  show  thai  actually  tiij,-.  i.v  \\\,- 
liio,-t  dali-eiiiUs  |)hase  ol  the  cold  \i.al  ,i-- 
concerns  our  nalinn.tl  ,-.e<'iiiitv  Hehinti 
the  shield  ot  peacetul  cue.Mstenee  Mo,~- 
crt\K  has  L'ained  a  breather"  lor  ihr  re--()- 
hition  ol  Us  imijenal  problem.-,  politic'al 
warfare  petietiations  into  Wi'stem  Eu- 
loije,  Asia,  the  Middle  E.ast,  .Miiea,  and 
Latin  .-Xmerica.  the  tuitiai-  Ijuildup  ol 
Its  war  inachine  pinnauh  lot  political 
■Aarlare  obiectives.  and  the  culiivalion  ol 
numt  ro,i-.  divi-'nii,-  and  iili>  .imon  (i;n 
own  )jeoi)le  on  this  teiiani  DiMde  imm 
ulthin  is  an  old  Hir-sian  political  m-tiu- 
ment. 

The  ni'W  Ijook  "The  Vulneralile  \i\i>- 
sian.s"  pic.sents  a  formidable  l)ack!:i nund 
tor  an  intuitive  apiireciation  ol  Hu.vsiaii 
cold  war  method,-  and  leehiutiues  Its  ii  - 
\ealin  :  chapters,  lor  rxample  on  'The 
Viennese  Dance  o!  iiie  Colri  W;ii'  .uiri 
"The  Voice  ol  —  .America',^'  show  hov,  pit- 
iful our  understandlnt;  ha-  berti  nl  tin- 
old  Hu.-slan  institution  and  iiov,  aftuallv' 
we  ha\e  lallen  into  ;ni  inadvertent  im- 
plementation of  Moscow',-  cold  "111  el- 
forts,  Autiiored  by  Dr  Li-v  E  Dobnaiiskv 
of  Georgetown  University,  the  book  i,- 
lucidly  wiitten,  well  documented 
throughout,  and  ,-tarilinL'  in  many  re- 
.-l>ects.  Its  case-study  pei'spectives  on  the 
cold  '.var  ijrovide  much  food  for  thoiieht 

"The  Vulnerable  Ru.ssians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore.  White  Gravenor.  Georgetown 
University.  WashiiiL'ton.  DC  However, 
some  excerj^ts  fi'om  the  book  will  iive 
the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel 
ti.Ttuic  of  the  work   Tin    cxc'cipts  follow: 

rm     VlFNNf.SK    rj.ANf  I.    OF    THE    CoLn    WAR 

Tla-    Ailliiig   uanccr   is   ea.sUy   played    to." 

.S'(Ti:a7l. 

Diplomatic  summitry  ha.s  con.slstpntly  been 
,1  bane  for  the  United  .States,  Just  look  at  the 
record  soinE  ij.ick  to  World  War  II,  We  are 
.inproviiig.  liou'pver,  in  tiiat  t)ie  real  estate  of 
otliers  i.s  not  bein?  as  sv.-lftly  tran.sferred  as 
in  the  pa.st.  Thp  object  now  .seems  xr,  be  to 
ju-t  keep  talking  while  Mo.scow  .ind  Peking 
carrv  their  work  lorvvard  m  the  Free  World 
For  our  part  we  are  to  indulge  in  llie  .self- 
aeluslon  that  all  is  going  well  or,  as  in  Viet 
N,;m.  resort  to  last  minntf  military  reac- 
tions 

Tlie  Mimmit  meeting  ui  President  Keniifdy 
o.ti  Kl.ru-hchPv  in  Vienna,  in  1961.  will  \erv 
;.kelv  '^n  down  in  liistorv  as  the  Viennese 
(lanro  of  Ihe  fold  War,  In  .-hort  time  there 
was  murh  movement  of  bodies  and  tongues, 
.some  of  It  polite  and  gr.iceful  and  fvrn  <  ol- 
orful,  Init  after  the  swift  rendition  of  cr.;- 
turalistlc  pomp  and  palaver  there  wa.s  really 
nothing  to  record  but  'he  motion  it.self 
•  «  ■  •  • 

Fr.r  What  reason  did  tlie  Presuient  ;-.ccom- 
modate  the  head  of  the  greatest  empire  in 
the  world  by  this  meeting?  Following  the 
Cuban  liasco.  the  Laotian  retreat,  and  the 
lowering  of  US,  prestige  to  the  lowest  level 
■ft  the  timiin  ol  "-^'is  frti::'."^^  meeting  was 
the     worst     conceivable.     Moreover,      many 
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Amerkans  did  not  forget  the  words  of  can- 
di  Ut*  Kennedy  who  on  October  21  I960,  had 
b'lldly  stilted  I  believe  we  should  not  go  to 
the  summit  until  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  a  meeting  o{  minds  can  be  .ib- 
tAined  on  either  Berlin,  outer  space  ur  gen- 
eral disarmament— including  nuclear  test- 
ing ■■  On  empirical  grounds  nlone  the  value  of 
this  campaign  statement  Is  obvious  Indeed. 
as  we  ihall  see  the  increasingly  marked  dis- 
crepancies between  overflowing  words-  s<ime- 
tlme  m  logorrheal  proportions — and  expected 
deeds  by  the  Kennedy  Administration  caused 
grave  concern  m  many  quarters  of  the  nation 
as  to  sheer  integrity  >f  word  let  alone  com- 
petence,   m    cold    war   conduct    and    activity. 

c  •  •  •  * 

This  theme  on  Kennedy  being  compelled 
to  shift  from  a  position  of  strength  '  policy 
to  jne  of  peaceful  coexistence"  — and  all 
that  this  implies  from  the  Red  totalitarian 
viewp<ilni  -was  repeated  throughout  the  Em- 
pire s  radio  .lurt  press  networks  For  example 
the  Czech  newspaper  Rudf  Praro  wrote.  The 
time  has  come  for  Washlngum  to  realize  that 
things  do  not  work  lut  with  the  present 
kiad  if  pcjiicy  '  The  net  effect  of  this  kind  of 
propaganda  on  the  audience  within  the  cap- 
tive world  and  .ilso  m  sei.eral  parts  ol  the 
Free  World  should  not  be  dltflcuU  to  perceive 
The  image  cast  was  .ine  of  increasing  weak- 
ness in  '.he  position  of  '.he  United  States  and 
thus,  relatively  one  of  enhanced  strength 
m  that  of  the  Soviet  Russlar  Empire 

•  •  •  •  • 
Significantly    a   year   after   this   Viennese 

dance  Khrushchev  took  .\  calculated  risk  in 
Cuba  He  .i:mo6t  go'  '.^ay  with  a  successful 
nuclear  blackmail  of  the  United  States  Itself 
The  fact  that  tie  made  this  bold  attempt  is 
an  hlstortiai  measure  of  the  impressions  he 
received  In  Vienna.  Those  who  take  pride  in 
our  success  '  in  this  confrontation  would 
do  well  t<j  contemplate  the  thought  that  the 
tjold  trv  should  ever  have  occurred  Had 
Khrushchev  succeeded,  wth  one  flip  the  fate 
(If  the  Free  World  would  have  been  .sealed. 
Wa^n  t  this  worth  the  try— from  the  Russian 
iiewptjint  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  extent  to  wtuch  the  President  failed 
to  --ompreheud  the  nature  .ind  rh.iracter  of 
the  enemy  im  seen  m  his  reierences  to  the 
USSR  .»s  a  nation'  and  the  myth  of  the 
dMiamic  concept  of  world  communism" 
.vnich  he  imputed  to  Khruschev  Finally  :ib 
iifcamc  more  md  more  apparent,  his  pontifi- 
cal rem^irks  on  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence awaited  concrete  deeds  The  [xillcv 
of  patched-up  containment  that  he  advo- 
cated in  this  report  Hcnrcely  indicated  a 
working  comprehension  "f  the  nuture  of  the 
Cold  War  The  continued  shcll-ijui  of  bU- 
llons  of  foreign  .ud  and  even  our  own  mill- 
tary  build-up  have  certainly  not  been  the 
adequate  answer  \i\  'his  type  of  war 

EXEMPLARY    lONrrSION 

.  •  •  •  • 

When  •.  lewed  against  the  background  of 
confusion  and  varying  attitudes  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  1959  61  period,  the  Vienna 
meeting  cannot  but  be  regarded  Jiinply  as  a 
puny  dance  In  terms  ol  certain  basic  essen- 
tluis  of  cold  war  operation,  the  inherent  Rus- 
sian cold  war  policy  and  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution,  the  dance  had  all 
the  appear.inces  of  a  masquerade  It  symbol- 
ized the  cjuasl-appeasement  that  has  con- 
rinued  to  .iffllct  us  It  .ilso  showed  that  we 
are  ready  to  .ibstain  trom  creating  and  gen- 
erating any  troubles  for  imperlo-coloulallst 
Moscow  in  the  domain  ol  its  pragmatic,  im- 
perial realm,  and  at  the  same  time  wish- 
fully hope  that  it  wi>uld  abstain  likewise  In 
the  area  of  the  Free  World  This  has  been 
the  level  of  our  blissful  naivete,  not  to  say 
perhaps  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Soviet 
Russian  t<jta.ltananism  and  its  cold  war  co- 
efficient This  is  the  protracted  state  Of  our 
coiiluaion  and  qutisl-appeasement 
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You  will  recall  that  In  this  period  we  also 
heard  a  great  deal  about  peace  and  friend- 
ship NUon  used  it  at  great  length  on  his 
tovir  'f  the  Soviet  Union  '  r:;ally  only  the 
R -S  F  S  R  .  le  Soviet  Russia  Itself  How- 
ever before  we  uncritically  accept  this  dis- 
arming slogan,  we  should  also  look  at  its 
signlflcance  luil  only  in  these  times  but  in 
the  course  of  history  A  sober  American  would 
say  Yes.  peace  and  friendship,  but  first, 
justice  and  freedom  '  As  we  noted  earlier, 
the  traditional  Russian  political  slogan  of 
peace  and  friendship  i  Mir  I  druzhba)  has  for 
centuries  been  used  to  dpceUe  imn-Rusilan 
nations  into  captivity  It  is  indicative  of 
iiur  lack  of  cold  war  insight  and  imagina- 
tion that  we  have  lalled  to  turn  this  slogan 
to  our  account  Peace  and  friendship  are  and 
can  only  be  the  consequents  of  justice  and 
free<lom  not  their  causes  The  harmony  Im- 
plied by  peace  and  friendship  is  logically 
based  on  the  dictates  or  justice  .md  freedom 
The  Soviet  Rusaluns  have  with  typical  decep- 
tion, put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  some 
of  us  are  uncritically  amenable  to  be  taken 
for  a  ride  m  the  cart  And  this  wasn't  the 
hrsl  time  In  the  course  of  these  past  forty- 
eight  plus  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

DOMINANT  I-  S    ATTTTt'OrS 

In  'he  United  States  there  have  been  five 
dominant  attitudes  toward  the  world  strug- 
gle These  are  'li  wishful  cold  war  cessa- 
tloiitsm;  i2l  accommodatlonism  to  Moscow's 
empire:  i3i  military  hardwarlsm.  i4i  evolu- 
tionism, and  i5i  cold  war  realism  In  many 
ruses,  of  course,  these  attitudes  tend  to  over- 
lap The  Viennese  dance  of  the  Cold  War 
was  permeated  with  the  first  .two  and  the 
lourth— wishful  cessatlonlsm  In  the  spirit  of 
global  pluralism,  accommodatlonism,  and 
evolutionism. 

Conslderliig  the  tlrst.  the  wishful  cessa- 
tionlsts  erroneously  believe  that  'under- 
standing.' cultural  exchanges,  and  a  .search 
for  agreements,  completely  marginal  .ind  in- 
consequential, will  secure  peace  They  argue 
as  though  these  did  not  prevail  m  far  itreater 
degree  with  regard  ti>  Na/.l  Germany  prior 
to  World  War  II  In  that  periott  we  had  cul- 
tural exchanges  .lUd  a  very  close  and  inti- 
mate understanding  with  the  German 
jieople,  atid  yet  these  factors  were  not  ^utti- 
oieni  to  aver'  the  outbreak  of  .i  -Aar. 
«  •  •  •  • 

TTie  second  ijroup  consists  ol  the  accom- 
nuKlailonlsts.  many  of  whom  prodded  the 
President  into  the  Viennese  dance.  They  have 
never  learned  from  historical  exp>erlence  that 
this  form  v.  appeasement  only  encourages 
.he  etieinv  to  bolder  ventures  We  have  many 
of  them  in  this  country,  in  official  circles  and 
beyond;  ihelr  loud  voices  have  been  heard 
on  Viet  Nam.  .md  they'll  re-emerge  again 
.lud  again  They  contend.  'Well,  if  we  can 
only  accommodate  them  Tliey  ve  expanded 
far  enough  W»  could  make  a  deal  with  them 
Tills  IS  vour  sphere,  and  this  is  ours  '  Curi- 
ously enough,  this  is  the  every  thing  thai 
Moscow  has  been  seeking  and  demanditig 
for  Its  own  advantage 

«  •  •  •  • 

Then,  fovirthly.  there  are  the  evolutionists. 
Many,  without  declaring  whether  they  are 
random  ur  selective  evolutionists,  are  equally 
wimhfiil  in  their  desire  that  history  will  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  ije  on  our  side  This 
position  certainly  stimulates  passivity  It 
exudes  th"  wishful  hope  that  somehow 
there'll  .)e  a  strong  liberalizing  process  at 
work  in  the  USSR,  either  through  consumer 
goods  production  or  education  and  the  rest 
'•f  it.  followed  eventually  by  an  Institutional 
blend  This.  too.  falls  to  recognue  the  nature 
of  what  we  rail  the  protracted  conflict  and 
only  contributes  to  what  is  the  protracted 
confusion  At  Vienna.  Kennedy  was  prepos- 
sessed with  this  evolutionist  preconception, 
and  his  successor,  with  his  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding. '  has  nurtured  the  same  illusion. 
While  there  Is  a  Communist  Party  network 
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in  control  ol  governments,  random  evolu- 
tU)n  can  onli'  be  a  mirage  Selective  evolu- 
tion leading  to  Inevitable  revolution  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  a  forward-looking  policy  of 
liberation  But  Kennedy  never  understood 
this  policy 

•  •  •  •  • 
Quite  plainly,  in  some  circles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  elsewhere,  there  is  no  firm 
general  grusp  of  what  a  Cold  War  means, 
what  It  involves,  and  what  It  calls  lor  Lack- 
ing .i  working  concept.  It  is  no  wonder  tliat 
on  the  one  hand,  there  Is  scarcely  any  ap- 
preciation of  Its  long  background  of  meth- 
ods and  techniques  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
clearly  comprehensible  why  we  continue  to 
operate  in  .iimless.  haphazard  makeshift  and 
piecemeal  tashlon.  incurring  seen  and  un- 
seen losses  as  we  hobble  along.  A  lurther  iin- 
[Xjslng  Irony  of  our  situation  is  that  while 
Moscow  carefully  plan.s  it*  cold  war  tactics 
.md  maneuvers  in  the  broad  context  of  It.s 
fixed  cold  war  strategy  and  objectives-  In- 
cluding even  the  lessenlng-of-tenslons  tna- 
neuver — we  are  engaged  In  no  .>uch  cold  war 
gaming,  and  don't  even  possess  the  app,iratus 
for  It  As  was  said  before,  in  a  hot  war  we 
wouldn  t  think  twice  about  Immediately  cre- 
ating such  an  apparatus. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Many  of  us  rightly  lean  on  the  authority  of 
Clausewltz  the  Prussian  genius  ;o  kjaln  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  cold  war  Lenin 
studied  turn  closely  .ind  iiuoted  iiim  often. 
And  Khrushchev,  a  professed  Leninist,  must 
have  seen  himself  In  the  mirror  of  Clause- 
wltz s  words  .^  conqueror  is  .ilways  .i  lover 
of  peace;  he  would  like  to  make  his  entry 
into  our  state  unopposed  '  But  few  of  us 
know  that  Clausewltz  obtained  his  cold  war 
knowledge  m  Russia's  military  service  With 
Russia's  military  position  much  weaker  ilian 
Prussia's  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  yet  the  Tsar  extending  his 
domination  over  nations  Clausewltz  .usked 
himself.  How  could  this  be'.' "  He  entered 
Russia's  military  service  to  obtain  the  .in- 
swers  that  would  save  his  own  PrussLi. 
When  he  returned  In  1814  he  rejoined  the 
Prussian  Army,  and  by  1818  was  already 
commandant  of  the  General  War  School  In 
Berlin. 

•  •  «  •  « 

The  heirs  of  Lenin,  who  was  bred  un  Clause- 
wltz. breathe  'hese  principles  and  maxims 
dally.  In  Vienna.  Kennedy  reiterated.  My 
ambition  is  to  secure  peace  without  com- 
prehetKllng  that  the  genuine  peace  he  sought 
can  only  i>e  .sec.ired  throuah  cold  war  \ic- 
tory.  the  one  thing  Khrushchev  and  any  Len- 
inist can  soberly  understand.  Tlie  President's 
world  pluralism  was  no  match,  in  any  calm 
discussion,  with  a  .Soviet  Russian  s  -var  of 
liberation  '  The  thesis  of  an  unfinished  war 
of  liberation,  particularly  ;n  the  USSR,  is  the 
only  argument  of  .'■trength  and  determina- 
tion that  Khruschev  or  any  "f  his  successors 
can  respect  Pluralism  has  jihilosophical  .it- 
tractlon.  but  it  is  only  "bourceois  weakness 
in  the  context  of  the  Cold  War. 

RfSSIA.N    COLD    WAR    THADrnON 

In  essence,  the  cold  war  methods  employed 
by  Khrushchev.  Brezhnev.  Kosveln.  Shelepin. 
etc  . — in  Viennese  dance  salons  or  else- 
where— are  no  different  from  those  developed 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Peter  the  Great.  Cath- 
erine the  Great  and  other  Russian  tyrant. 
In  looking  at  these  techniques  one  has  to 
consider  again  that  traditional  ,ind  institu- 
tional nexus  in  the  empire — the  nexus  be- 
tween internal  totalitarian  tyranny  and  ex- 
ternal  imperialist   expansionism 

,  -  .  •  • 

The  methods  are  in  subsi.ince  psychologi- 
cal. ,lropa^i;andlstlc.  political  and  of  several 
other  veins  The  military,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  , ilways  been  kept  in  reserve,  marching 
in.  if  you  will,  at  the  climax  of  a  situation. 
In  rhis  respect  there  is  that  classic  by  which 
many  of  us  could  profit  immensely  We  can- 
not quote  too  often  this  work  on  the  Joi^r- 
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riFU  Far  Our  Tirnr  written  by  a  French  trav- 
flrr  :n  '.he  Isarisi  Hu.ssian  Empire,  the  Mar- 
(juis  de  Custme  It  provides  his  diary  notes 
on  the  Russian  Empire  of  the  last  century. 
Their  timeliness  will  .imazc  the  reader 
,  .  .  •  « 

The  cold  w.tr  methods  we  want  briefly  to 
observe  f<ir  every  leiitury  since  the  six- 
teenth- the  methods  of  ruse,  subversion,  in- 
nitrntlon.  indirect  .iggrrs.sion,  iraud,  blu.ster. 
I)l.tckmail-  have  l>eon  .idmitly  employed  to 
build  up  an  unprecedented  empire  The  ty- 
ranUs  of  the  past  left  a  wealtlu  legacy  of  cold 
w.tr  techniques  lor  the  Soviet  Russian  totall- 
!,.riaiis.  no  m. liter  who  sits  m  the  Kremlin. 
By  these  methods  the  contemporary  tyrants 
of  .Moscow  have  extended  the  empire  and  are 
now  threatening  the  independence  of  our 
.iwn  nation  As  shown  earlier,  the  smoke 
screen  ideologies  of  the  Third  Rome  and 
Pan-Slavism  were  used  in  the  same  decep- 
tive way  that  the  mythical  ideology  of  Com- 
nuinism  is  inanipul.ited  today.  It  wohld  do 
well  tor  our  people  to  learn  more  about  the 
growth  of  the  Russl..ii  Empire,  both  pa.st  and 
;)resent,  than  to  waste  some  time  with  Marx- 
ism and  comparative  economic  systems  Such 
learning  would  reveal  the  secreUs  of  empire- 
building  which  are  the  cold  war  techniques 
that  m  large  ineLusure.  eluded  Kennedy  and 
others  Frontal  military  aggression  has  al- 
ways been  secondary  It  is  secondary  today, 
for  Moscow  places  considerably  less  trust  In 
the  iwiwer  of  its  mongrel  .irmed  forces  than 
we  do  How  little  President  Kennedy  under- 
stood .ill  this  can  1)6  «Jeaned  .ilso  from  his  ac- 
reptance  ut  Walter  Llppmann's  suggestion  to 
reler  to  the  Russian-controlled  USSR  as  an 

..dversarv"  rather  than  an  "enemy."  The 
(,.!.t('St  :s  inure  deadly  than  a  wrestling 
lu.itch. 

Tht-rc  s  ,1  (lehiiite  ?imilarity  here  between 
•l.is  technique  ;ind  the  one  employed  by 
Khrushchev  m  the  .Middle  East  Khrushchev 
first  jilaved  up  to  Nasser  with  the  aim  that 
through  him  he  would  be  able  to  neutralize 
the  area  and  thu.s  exclude  the  influences 
of  the  United  States;.  Britain  and  others. 
Then,  later.  Moscow  would  build  up  a  con- 
tender in  the  ,irea  — in  rtirkey  or  Israel  per- 
haps—in order  to  provide  the  contention  and 
ih.--  clash  that  would  lead  to  division  and 
chaos.  Ultimately,  as  a  ripe  apple,  the  area 
wotild  drop  into  the  l.ips  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonialisni 

.  •  •  '  • 

Here  is  a  representative  case  lor  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Thl.s  case  is  very  appropriate 
in  view  i.f  the  fact  that  in  our  time— 1954^ 
m  the  Soviet  Union  and  throughout  Moscow's 
empire,  .i  whole  yenr  i  •!  celebration  was  con- 
ducted in  observance  of  the  Pereyaslav  Treaty 
of  1654  Tlieses  were  produced  and  had  to  be 
taught  and  learned  n,  cells  throughout  the 
So'.iet  Union  as  well  as  in  the  so-called  satel- 
lite states.  The  theses  glorified  the  alleged 
union  of  two  Slav  natloiis.  namely  Russia  and 
Ukraine.  One  not  knowing  the  history  of  the 
Pereyaslav  Treaty  would  certainly  not  be  in 
position  to  evaluate  the  reason  why,  in  1954, 
ii  300th  anniversary  of  this  event  was  put 
on.  Of  what  .-ignlhcance.  of  what  value  to 
Moscow  was  there  in  putting  on  such  a  gala 
event  throuahout  the  empire? 

.  .  •  •  • 

Let's  now  look  into  the  case  of  Poland  in 
•he  eighteenth  century  We  know  of  the 
Foli.st;  partitions,  but  how  many  of  us  know. 
!or  example,  about  the  operations  of  the 
Russian  Smiling  Mike'  -i  that  day?  The 
Russian  .Embassador  in  Warsaw.  Repnin.  had 
manipulated  the  relieioiis  issue  of  Orthodoxy 
to  divide  the  Catholics  against  the  Orthodox 
in  Poland  until,  hnally.  l^ie  successfully  man- 
aged 'o  bring  about  the  first  partition  in 
1772  Immediately  thereafter,  his  successor, 
.Ambassador  SUickelbere.  had  operated  Just 
as  Vlshmskv  did  in  1940  when  he  entered 
Latvia  and  by  ultimatum    legalized"  the  sit- 
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nation,  Stackelberg  had  the  Polish  Sejin 
"legalize"  the  hrst  partition  Later,  with  the 
second  partition  m  1793.  a  new  issue  had 
been  Infused  hfty  years  Ijelore  .Marx  even 
made  his  n;ime.  Discord  was  sown  between 
the  social  classes  of  the  boyars  and  the  jieas- 
. lilts.  Obviously  these  ,ire  old  techniques,  no 
matter  how  you  might  attempt  to  grace  them 
and  perhaps  seek  to  ihange  theni  Can  \oii 
imagine  a  Senator  Fulbright  wlio  thinks 
there  are  "'200  million  Russians"  m  the  USSR 
today,  and  who  hasn't  the  slightest  inkling  oi 
this  necessary  background  a,s  our  Secretary 
of  State?  Yet  Kennedy  "had  almost  ileclded 
on  Fulbright"  as  his  Secretary  of  State  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  Senator's  segreeatii.nlst 
stigma.  Just  another  indication  uf  the  man 
who  went  to  Vienna  to  meet  lace-to-lace  the 
hardened  product  ol  this  Imperial  back- 
ground. 

As  one  goes  throueh  these  cases  and 
scores  of  others,  one  cannot  hel))  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  techniques  that  have  been 
used  to  build  up  an  empire.  The  least  Im- 
portant technique  is  that  of  irontal  military 
assault  Numerous  other  examples  ran  be 
given.  One  is  reminded  of  the  case  m  Persia 
toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
because  of  the  operations  of  Moscow  sur- 
rounding Iran  today.  Y'ou  might  have 
noticed  that  on  the  economic  level  Moscow 
has  been  offering  Iran  H5  per  cent  of  the  oil 
profits.  The  highest  is  iiboi.t  GO-65  per  cent 
for  mutual  oil  exploitation  mi  the  Middle 
East.  In  its  divlde-and-conq  Jer  stratei.'y 
Moscow  is  even  willing  to  build  aams  ,uid 
numerous  other  projects  so  lonu  ..s  Irr.n  re- 
fuses to  set  up  any  missile  bases 

Even  lor  this  century,  many  of  us  lail  to 
reali/e  what  transjiired  !mmedi;itely  prior 
to  World  War  I  and  in  that  very  fatelul  pe- 
riod of  1917-1923.  This  whole  chapter  of 
twentieth  century  history  is  a  blind  spot 
K-r  most  Americans.  In  the  post-war  period 
many  ol  the  so-called  "lepublics"  now  m  tlie 
Soviet  Union  were  independent  states. 
Georgia  entered  into  a  mutual  security  pact 
with  Soviet  Russia,  Ukraine  was  jiromised 
by  Moscow  that  its  sovereignty  would  be 
respected.  One  by  une.  through  mhltratiun, 
subversion,  and  ideological  deception,  they 
were  raped  and  have  .^Incc  been  kept  in  a 
submerged    state    within    the    Soviet    Union. 

AMERICA'S    HI.STOBIC    OPPORTVNITY 

Also.  With  this  background  one  can  now 
appreciate  more  than  ever  the  fact  that  the 
passage  ol  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Res- 
olution in  1959  disclosed  two  indisputable 
truths.  One  is  the  sensitivity  •  1  Moscow  to 
the  weakest  and  most  vital  nerve  m  its  em- 
pire. The  second  is  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing in  many  sections  of  our  nation  with 
regard  to  the  sienihcance  .md  power  of  the 
majority  captive  non-Russian  nations  m  tlie 
USSR.  The  sole  basis  lor  Moeco-a-'.'-  dread 
of  the  resolution  is  that  Pubhc  Law  86-;jI) 
is  fraught  with  eiiormou.s  and  even  decisive 
cold  war  possibilities,  primarily  r.n  the  rolc- 
nialist  issue. 

If  eventually  wo  .ire  not  to  be  cornered 
into  a  hot  global  war.  we  must  face  up  to 
the  realities  of  the  Cold  War.  An  unparalleled 
empire  was  iDuilt  up  over  .500  years  by  cold 
war  techniques.  With  modern  technology  and 
communications  it  could  expand  in  a  short 
time.  A  sound  ba.sis  lor  necessary  cold  'A-ar 
gaming  is  provided  in  the  Captive  Nations 
'Week  Resolution.  With  an  indi.spensable  ini- 
tial apparatus,  such  as  the  Freedom  Com- 
mission and  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Capti'. e  Nations,  the  possibilities  sugge.'-ted 
by  the  resolution  can  be  developed  peaceably 
and  victoriously  in  the  name  of  justice  und 
freedom  first  Common  sense  dictates  that 
genuine  peace  and  friendship  ran  onlv  lie 
derived  from  these  primary  conditions. 
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Svirely,  Viennese  dances  of  the  CI  \liitage 
will  not  insure  the  successes  and  achie\e- 
meiits  of  .America's  historic  opportunity  in 
our  lime.  We  must  lo<.)k  now  to  197fi.  the 
2()0tli  anniversary  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  It  would  .seem  that  in  these 
\ears  ahead  we  ought  to  endure  .i  perlotl  of 
moral  and  political  re-dedlcatlon.  in  order 
to  show  the  tremendous  will  and  stubborn 
(latrlotism  of  the  .Aineriran  people.  The  old 
.ige  that  Khrushchev  ascribed  to  us  is  only 
an  old  Hu.ssian  mirror  of  the  senile  institu- 
tions that  make  up  his  empire  This  jieriiKi 
IS  one  for  us  to  prep.ire  lor  and  courage<inslv 
meet  the  many  rhallenges  th.it  will  cort.iiiily 
))resent  thenisehes 


Independence  Day  of  the  Republic  of  Togo 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

'  .F    II  I  IN'  'IS 

IN    IHF:  HOUSE  OF  HKFRESKN  lATlVIS 
Mondaij.  April   'J9.   1968 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinol.'^-  Mi  Speaker, 
;i.s  chairman  of  the  .Mrican  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Ciimmittee  on  F'oreisn  .Affair,';, 
I  take  LTreat  plea.sure  today  in  extendlnc 
conaialulalion.s  and  be.'Jt  wislie.s  to 
President  Eiienne  Eyadema.  to  .Ainba.s- 
.sador  .'Mexandrr  Ohm.  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Toco  on  thi.s  the 
eichth  annjver.sary  of  their  independ- 
ence. April  21.  1968  On  that  date  m  1960. 
Touo  became  a  fully  independent  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations, 

A  youns.  .small,  and  still  economically 
underdeveloped  country,  To?o  ha.s  ex- 
l)erienced  many  of  the  .same  vicissitudes 
as  other  yount.'  states  seekme  to  drv(lop 
their  national  per.sonalities 

We  have  been  happy  to  .see  that  the 
fconomic  development  of^Toao  has  not 
been  neclected  and  ha.s  continued  apace 
under  the  country's  .several  L-overnments 
since  mdeiiendence.  Since  1963,  there 
ha.s  been  an  estimated  annual  tiro'iJ.'th  of 
about  7  i^erccnt.  Basically  an  aerlcul- 
iural  count ly,  T.jco  is  al.so  an  exporter 
of  T'hosphates  and  developinp  local  in- 
du.stry  such  as  textile  plants  as  her  re- 
sources permit.  The  U.S.  contribution 
has  been  small,  but  we  h.ope  u.seful.  and 
we  firmly  intend  throush  the  impleiiien- 
tation  of  our  leaional  aid  approach  in 
Africa  to  continue  to  assist  To:'o  and 
her  neishbors  m  the  development  of 
their  infrastructures  and  to  increa.se 
and  improve  their  :)roductr.e  capacities. 
The  United  States  al.so  ha.s  an  active  and 
dedicated  Peace  Corps  -jroup  at  'A'ork 
in  Toco. 

While  officially  nonalined.  Toco's  ior- 
eicn  policy  is  motivated  by  '.he  -am.c 
ideals  and  aims  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  and,  con.sequently,  the  jiohcies  of 
our  two  countries  have  throughout  the 
years  been  larcely  in  harmony. 

Toco  is  a  land  which  looks  to  the  tu- 
ture  and  which,  like  the  United  States, 
is  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  jjeacc 
am.on.s  men  so  that  throueh  their  coni- 
bmed  efforts  a  more  bountiful  life  can 
be  a.s.sured  to  the  j^eoples  of  tlie  world. 
It  is,  therefore,  fittlna  that  today  we 
.salute  the  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Togo.  I  kno'A-  that  this  body  and 
the  .American  people  it  repre.sents  join 
with  me  in  wishinc  the  people  of  Toco  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 
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No  Man  It  an  Island 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

(ir  SOUTH   cakolina  j 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondau.  April  29.  1968 

M:  L'f>R.V  Ml  Speaker,  the  follow- 
um  a::ic!e  by  a  i<reat  American.  Archie 
M(X):o.  former  liKht -heavyweight  boxinu 
champion  of  the  world,  Is  .superb  I  wi.sh 
evtiy  American  could  read  this  splendid 
article  I  commend  it  to  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress,  as  follows: 
No  M,»N  Is  ^N  Island  LAWtrssNEss  Means 
Bloodshed  End  of  Dreams 
•  Note — Arrhie  Moore  a  Negro  who  grew 
up  in  ,1  St  Liivns  slum  district  is  .i  retlrecl 
ilKht  neavywelght  boxtnn  world  fhamploti 
He  currently  w.vrlts  in  beh.Uf  of  a  procr^im 
railed  .\n\-  Bfiy  Can  lABCi  which  is  oper.it- 
int{  111  Han  Dlenu  ,nid  Valleju.  California 
Other  cities  have  expressed  interest  in  start- 
int{  siniu.ir  ABC  prugram.s  m  their  ci.mninni- 
ties  In  this  article  reprinted  from  'he  Re- 
publican Conuresalonal  Committee  Newslet- 
ter Mo<'re  addresse.s  sume  blunt  rem.irlcs  lo 
Nenr.ies  who  believe  th.it  riots  and  violence 
idv.tnce  th*  cause  of  civil  right.*  i 

The  devir  Ts  at  work  In  .\merlca  .ind  it  i.s 
up  to  ui  to  drive  him  out  Snipers  and  lix>t- 
t-rs.  white  or  blirit  deserve  no  mercy  Those 
who  would  profit  from  their  brothers  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  American--  upon  e.ich  other 
deserve  no  mercy 

ri;  tii{ht  the  iTian  who  calls  me  .m  Uncle 
Pom  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  or 
state  chatted  with  Presiderits  and  trnveled 
ill  over  the  world  I  w:vs  born  in  a  ghetto  but 
f  refused  to  st-iy  there  I  am  .i  Negro  and 
proud  ti>  be  one  I  am  .ilso  an  .American  and 
tni  proud  of  that; 

The  voung  people  of  today  think  thev  have 
I  h.ird  lot  They  should  have  been  .irouiid  iti 
he  His  when  I  w.as  coming  up  m  -St  Louis 
We  had  no  way  to  go  but  a  lot  of  us  made 
;t  I  became  a  light  heavvwelght  ch.impion 
Jt  the  world  .\  neighbor  kid  down  the  block. 
Clark  Terrv  Ijec  ime  one  ol  the  most  t.Tmous 
vi//  niusici.ms  i  i  the  world  There  were  doc- 
'ors,  l.iwvers  and  chief*  who  came  out  o|  that 
ghetto  One  of  'he  top  [xillcemen  m  St  Louis 
came  iri.ini  our  neighborhotxl 

We  made  it  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
*ere  willing  to  wt>rk  for  it  Don  t  talk  to  me 
'f  your  guaranteed  national  income  '  Any 
:  jol  knows  that  is  insanity  Eto  we  bring  those 
Aho  worked  to  get  ahead  down  to  the  level 
>f  those  who  never  gave  a  damn'  the  world 
•  wes  nobody — black  or  white — a  living,  Gt>d 
:ielps    *he   man    who   helps   himself! 

No-\  'hen,  dont  jjet  the  ideH  that  I  dldn  ■ 
■row  up  hating  the  injustices  of  thi.s  world 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revoiu- 
'lon  (or  the  good  of  mankind  I've  seen  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  made  m  the  last 
'landfu!  of  vears  D<.  we  want  to  become  wild 
i:)e>ist  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and  kill- 
ing ind  laying  .America  bare''  Hate  is  bait. 
*5ait  for  the  simple  minded 

Sure.  I  despised  the  white  who  cheated  me 
>ut  I  used  th.it  feeling  to  make  me  puah  on 
If  you  listen  to  the  profeseion.ii  rabble-rous- 
ers, adhere  to  this  ide-a  of  giving  up  every- 
thing vo  ve  gained  in  order  to  revenite  yoiir- 
.self  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to  you  in 
the  past — then  you'd  better  watch  your 
neighbor  because  he  U  be  looting  vour  house 
next  Law  and  order  is  the  mly  edge  we  have 
No  man   is  an   i.^land 

Oran'ied,  the  Negro  stiU  has  .i  long  way  to 
go  to  lain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white  man  in 
this  country  But  believe  this  If  we  resor' 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope  for 
IS  civil  war  untold  bloodshed,  and  :he  end 
of  our  dreams 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qu^lifled 
men  of  both  races  Mind  you.  I  said  qualified 
men    not.  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch 
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phra.ses  put  in  liis  nioiitii  ijy  -Mjrne  paid  hate- 
monger 

There  are  members  of  rhe  black  commun- 
•y  who  call  lor  .i  aepar.ite  iiJ.tion  within 
.America  Well  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  one 
square  inch  of  An\erlca  I'm  not  going  to  be 
tj;>ld  I  must  live  in  a  restricted  .irea  Isn't 
th.it  what  we've  all  been  nghttng  to  over- 
come'' 

And  then  there  is  the  element  that  calls  lor 
a  return  to  .Africa  . 

For  my  part  Alrica  is  a  grea^  place  to  visit 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  tq  the  Emerald  Isle. 
let  them  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to  the 
iron  curtain  area.  OK  by  me  But  Im  not 
going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live 
I'm  proud  of  my  ancestry  .«nd  of  the  coun- 
irv  that  spawned  my  loref.tther'*  But  I'm 
not  giving  up  my  I'oiinirv  I  touglit  all  mv 
llle  to  give  my  children  wh.it  I'm  able  to  give 
them  today  a  chance  lor  development  .is 
citl/ens  iti  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 

I  do  not  f«ir  .1  moment  think  that  any  truly 
resporvsible  Negro  w.ints  .tnarchy  I  don't 
think  you'll  nnd  intelligent  no,  let's  re- 
phrase that — miitnre  Negroes  running  wild 
in  'he  streets  or  siupiiig  at  tot.il  .strangers 
Ood  made  the  white  man  as  well  iis  the  black. 
True,  we  haven  t  .icted  .u»  brothers  m  the 
past  but  we  .ire  brothers  If  we're  to  be  .so 
many  C.lms  .ind  Abels,  that's  our  choice  We 
can  t  blan^  Ood  lor  it 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the  Ne- 
groes nnd  the  whites  in  'he  ghettos  o|  this 
country,  and  I  propose  to  do  .something 

.As  a  matter  of  plain  tact.  I  have  been  do- 
ing something  for  the  Uist  .several  years  I 
have  been  running  a  progr.im  which  I  cull 
the  ABC  .Any  Boy  Can  By  ttfachlng  our 
youth,  black,  white  yellow  .ind  red  what 
dignity  IS,  what  .sell -respect  is  what  honor  is, 
I  have  been  able  U)  obliterate  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  several  .ireas 

I  Would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope  If  any  boy  cm,  surely  any  man  can 
I  want  to  tiUce  teams  of  qualltled  people  top 
men  m  their  rtelda  to  the  troubled  .ireas  of 
our  cities  I  know  that  the  pe<iple  who  partlcl- 
p.ited  m  the  recent  riots,  who  are  participat- 
ing, .md  who  will  participate,  are  misguided 
rather  than  mad 

It  iome  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide  I've  .spent  too  much  ot  my  life  building 
what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  torch  just  to  satis- 
fy some  .incient  hatred  of  ,i  man  who  bera 
my  grandfather  Those  men  are  long  dead 
Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a  t>eautl- 
ful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate'.*  I  say  no!  And 
I  stand  r«fidy  to  start  Operation  Gardener. 
I  invite  th«  respected  Negro  leaders  of  our 
country  to  join  me 
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Three  .Maryland  .Soldiers  Killed  In  .Action 
in    Vietnam 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

I-     .;  \  i, .  .  i . . .. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  Apnl  29.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker, 
Sp4  John  A.  Greenfield.  Cpl.  McDonald 
E  Boyce,  and  Sp4  Francis  G  Gray,  three 
fine  young  .soldiers  from  Maryland,  were 
killed  recently  in  Vietnam,  I  wish  to 
commend  their  bra\ery  and  honor  their 
memories  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record; 

Three  Maryland  Soldiers  Killed  in  Action 
IN  Victna.-w 

Three  .Maryland  soldiers— from  Baltimore 
and  Charles  and  .Anne  Arundel  counties — 
have  been  killed  In  action  in  Vietnam,  the 
Defense    Department    announced    yesterday. 

The   Baltimore  soldier     -as  Cpl    McDonald 


E    Bovce   son  of  Mrs    Doris  B    McCoy,  ot  4yu7 
St  Georges  road 

Mrs  McCoy  said  she  had  been  told  her 
,'<on  died  ot  gunshot  wounds  Sunday  while 
hghtlng  in  the  Delta  region  ol  South  Viet- 
nam He  had  been  there  since  December 
In  his  last  letter  home  he  said  he  was  ex- 
pecting soon  to  have  a  rest  and  recreation 
leave  m  Hong  Kong  she  said  From  his  let- 
ters. It  appeared  that  he  "wiis  doing  tine," 
she  said,  adding  that  her  son  was  lof>king 
lorward  to  finishing  his  two  years  m  ihe 
Army  and  then  completing  work  lor  .i  high 
school  diploma 

Corporal  .McCoy  was  drill  ted  into  the  Army 
in  January,  1967  alter  working  for  the  Pcnn- 
svlvanla  Railroad 

He  had  ai  tended  Dunbar  High  School 
through  Ihe  twelfth  grade,  but  did  not  get 
his  diploma  because  he  needed  to  make  up 
one  course    .Mrs    McCoy   said 

Besides  his  mother,  the  21-year-old  sol- 
dier Is  ??urvlved  by  a  brother,  Privaip  Gerald 
Boyce,  who  is  home  on  leave  Ironi  the  .M.irme 
Corps  Ijefore  reporting  to  Camp  Pendleton, 
Cal  ,  and  by  his  stepfather.  William  .McCoy 

The  Defense  Department  .ilso  listed  Spec, 
4  .John  A  Greeiiheld,  son  ol  .Mr  .md  .Mrs 
Joseph  L  Greenfield,  of  Hughesvllle,  Charles 
coiintv   as  killed  m  .iction 

Spec  4  Fram  IS  G  Grav  .son  ol  Mr  and 
Mrs  George  R  Gray  ol  GambrlUs.  .Anne 
Arundel  county  who  had  lieen  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  was  relisied  as  killed  in  action. 
the  Delen.se  Department  said 


After  Vietnam      Report  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber    of    Commerce 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

IN   IHE  HOISK  OK  KEPHE.SENTA  IIVES 

Mnndav.  April  29.  1968 

\\:  KEUSS  .Ml  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xieiid  my  lemaiks  m  the  Record,  I 
include  the  followiim  conclusions  aiui 
recommendations  of  the  lepott  prepared 
by  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  F3cn- 
nomic  Impact  of  Peace  After  Vietnam 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  tin 
United  States: 

.At  3  per  cent  ol  the  GNP  the  economic 
drain  on  the  United  .States  of  the  present 
scale  of  military  operations  in  Vletniim  is  not 
enormous;  but  it  is  appreciable  If  deescaUi- 
tlon  IS  not  to  distort  the  economy  needlesslv 
peace  adjustment  plans  should  be  prepared 
now  by  all  the  parties  involved  the  Federal 
Government  .Slates  and  localities,  .iiid  busi- 
ness Itself, 

Deescalatlon  in  Vietnam  may  occur  sud- 
denly or  graduallv  and  under  \arying  condi- 
tions m  the  US  economv,  rnnglng  from  in- 
flation and  strained  capacity  output  levels  to 
recession  with  or  without  price  rises  The 
overall  policy  response  to  reduced  Vietnam 
spending  should  vary,  depending  on  and 
tailored  to  the  state  of  the  economy  .Assiim- 
ing  a  best-judgment  cutback  in  defense 
spending  of  ,520  billion  In  1968  extendine 
over  .1  period  of  i  year  and  a  half,  the  GNP 
would  probably  drop  by  only  \i  per  cent  evei: 
If  no  economic  policy  offsets  were  instituted; 
but  certain  industries  would  be  heavily  af- 
fected. Reductions  in  military  purchases  of 
aircraft,  ordnance,  missiles  and  weapons 
would  make  up  close  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  decline  in  defense  orders.  But  defense- 
related  research  and  development  would 
probably  l)e  unalTecied.  Four-fifths  of  the 
cuts  in  defense  procurement  v.'ould  be  i:i  the 
durable-goods  sector  of  the  economy.  This 
sector,  and  the  industries  supplying  inputs 
to  it.  such  as  the  aluminum,  copper,  special 
metals,  and  steel  Industries,  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  deescalatlon  adjustment 
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The  monetarv  .iiid  li.scal  policy  responses 
to  the  national  income  and  cniploynieiit  ef- 
fects o[  Vietn.ini  derscalatlon  should  be 
adapted  •:<  tlie  r,:te  oi  dpescilation  :iiid  to 
the  st^itt*  o!  '!ip  ccomniv  Thp  cxpectefl  .si/c 
of  defense  sppiulini:  rcdiirlions  even  if  de- 
escalation  IS  sudden  lies  well  within  tlie 
range  of  inaiiaizeahle  (■\[)erlence  with  ^'enera! 
monetarv  ,ind  iisc.il  iH>llrv  initiatives  Mf]ne- 
tary  [X)llry  .iduistinent  .md  an  immediate 
tax  cut  .irc  to  1)0  preferred  to  spending  in- 
creases .IS  .idUistnien'  devices  to  offset  de- 
flationary etTects  ol  ilcescdation  because  they 
take  effects  .tcross-tlie-ho.ird  and  (]uickly. 

lifriinmrjidntu^'i  .Vn  i  .\n  across-the- 
board  rcdiH'tioM  ui  ;iiionH>  !ax  rates  com- 
bined with  .III  cisiiitr  oi  iiioiietary  policy,  mi- 
ll.ited  ,il  the  start  of  deescalatlon,  are  the 
preferred  tools  to  offset  deflationary  cfTects  of 
redUi'i'd  ili';i'ii-.i'  |i(Midiii;;  in  .i  .stable 
economv 

RecormrifuclatJon  .Vn  _'  Fiscd  .iiid  mone- 
tary measures  to  orfse!  depsc.d.it  h  iii  effects 
should  be  ad.Tpted  u,  ilie  rate  oj  delcii.-^e 
spending  decline  ..ud  ••••  lie  ■  tate  ■■(  i  he  1 1  iir- 
rently  inflated)  ecoiiinu  A  hest-nidginent 
estimate  of  ,i  cutbatk  in  delen>e  spendint;  "n 
Vietnam  in  1968.  of  s20  billion  cKteiKlini,' 
over  a  period  of  a  year  and  ,i  !i.ill  wowld  rail 
lor  monetary  and  fisc  1  imiIuicips  consistent 
with  ending  the  curreni  iiitl.tt  ionary  trend  of 
prices  .md  returnliii;  the  economy  to  a  path 
of  liigh-empli  ■yinent.  susi.iiiiable  growth 
.ilong  Its  potential  with  bal  .lire  m  its  inter- 
natlonal  p.ivments.  If  il.e  rcnnoniv  is  still 
overheated  at  the  time  ol  decsc.d.ition  this 
mitlhl  mean  that  no  offsetting  liscal  or 
monptarv  measures  will  need  be  taken  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  i-ion>'mv  is  slowing 
down  either  a  rescission  ■  it  aiu  -iircharce  on 
income  taxes  or  an  across-!  lie-hoard  ta.\  cut 
Would  be  called  tor. 

The  overall  primary  cr.  ili.n  emiiloyment 
impact  of  the  Vietr..im  buildup  of  J2n  bil- 
lion over  the  two-ve.ir  :isral  period  196,5-67 
has  been  estimated  ,it  between  1  .ind  1  4 
million  new  job.=  ,  C.Uiforni.i  Texas,  Penn- 
svlvaiua,  Missouri.  M.iryland  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  Ccinnectlclit,  Illinois  .oid  Georgia, 
in  that  order,  have  experieiucri  'he  larpcst 
growth  m  primary  contract  employment  The 
distribution  of  subcontrartlnc  business 
changes  this  listing  sonie\vli,it,  m  part 
through  the  stibstltutlon  '  il  .',  her  .States. 
f.uch  as  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  :or  certain 
Stales  in  tlie  first  listing,  such  .is  Missouri 
,ind  Maryland 

fCiSCLfSION- 

Corporate  busin«s.s  ;ii  sr.iK^s  with  .m 
.ibove-average  defense  related  empiovnieiit 
Will  be  seriously  affected  by  i  deUiise  (tit- 
back  of  $20  billion  over  a  period  oi  1-1 'j 
years  California,  Coiuiecticut .  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Missouri.  New  Jersey,  Penii.sylvania, 
Texas,  and  Virginia  fall  in  this  category, 

'lircoinmctidation  .Wo  1  :  Local  froups  with 
business  leadership  should  'ike  ihe  initia- 
tive in  establishing  planning  .oid  li.uson  com- 
tnitlees  to  respond  to  defense  cutbacks  and 
•o  obtain  the  conversion  counseling  of  the 
Dep.irtments  of  Defense  and  Commerce,  in- 
cluding the  financial  :issista!!i  e  pro\kied  for 
-mall  business  firms  These  iirms  ,ind  com- 
munities should  also  l:imi!i,tri/e  Themselves 
'.vith  the  economic  impact  studies  ol  'he  Arms 
Control  and  Delen.se  .Agencv  ,  nd  determine 
•-he  extent  to  which  earlier  community  ad- 
justment i)rocrams  involved  ;r.  these  studies 
relate  to  their  own  clrcum.stanccs. 

Rrromm-^ndatHin  No.  .' ■  Corpor.ite  ijisinr  ss 
should  lake  the  initiative  bv  ondertakinsj  its 
own  survey  of  defeiise-based  iniplovment  m 
each  labor  market  of  those  .states  with  above- 
iverage  defense  employment,  <oordinated  by 
St.ate  and  local  chnmbers  of  commerce  If 
They  have  not  already  done  so,  such  .-^T.ites 
should  start  lo  plan  (.flset  !iroer.Tm,s  now.  a.^ 
have  California,  Coiuieciciit,  ,ind  Pennsvl- 
vania   Bu.=incss  le.''der?  :rom  the  .mr-s*  heavil',- 
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•  iffected  communities  .old  i  eiire^eni.it  i\es 
ironi  .ill  three  levels  ,,t  i;o\  cnniu'ii '  r-lioiild 
develop  offset  jjrot-'rams  uMli  ihf  Fe(lfr,il 
(.'overnment  servint;  in  .m  ,id\isorv  rajjacitv 
The  offset  [jroprams  -luMild  iiupbasi/e  lo  ilu- 
greatest  jmssible  event  Mic  use  of  systems 
,inalysis  ol   jiroblems  .md   pioijosed  solutions. 

liminiJiiriKlation    .Vo  The   f?o\'erniiieiil 

should  settle  defense  coiiti-at  !^  ijuk  kh  .  r^pe- 
cially  those  with  linn-  in  the  m.'st  !iea\il\ 
involved  defense  industries-  aircraft,  ■nd- 
nance,  commiinirat  k  uis  .iiid  eleclronic  rriuip- 
ment. 

Rfrommriidatmu  .Vo  -I  Ci  rpor  ili-  l>ii~ines~ 
should  take  the  initiati\r  m  cooperation 
With  .State  and  local  cii.iiiibers  of  commerce, 
to  improve  the  rtliciency  ol  job  markets 
through  such  measures  as  lal  suiiportini; 
multi-skill  training;  .bi  upjrradinB  .-kills 
m  their  own  jjlants:  .ind  mi  est  ablislune; 
■|)ooIs"  ol    trained  workers 

Rrromjnrnridtion  ,Vo  "-  Dettiisp  contrac- 
'ors  should  establish  iii  larU  warning"  sys- 
tem to  alert  their  ■  ubc,  iii  i  .k  tnr-  to  procure- 
ment cutbacks 

Ihe  estimates  oi  total  unemployment  that 
would  be  caused  l)v  defen.se  cutbacks  ob- 
--cure  the  t.ict  th.it  i!ie  job  skills  ol  the 
persons  released  trom  deleiisp  iiirOistrv  would 
olten  differ  Irom  the  -kills  required  m  new 
lob  openinas  Thr  iiio,st  .-.ubsl.oui.il  liecline 
;n  defense  cmplovment  \vr)uld  lie  .iinong  op- 
cr,ili\es  who  would  ,iccouiir  lor  almost  ttiree- 
'pntlis  ot  the  cmjiloNees  released  Irom  de- 
fense indusirles, 

coNci.rsioN 

The  lareest  net  decrease  in  employnient 
lirought  .ibout  by  deescalation  is  likely  lo  be 
■  mong  blue  coll,,r  workers  who  are  less 
mobile,  L'eographicilh  .nd  ociupationally. 
than  hisjher  skilled  .vrirkers 

Rrcominriiriatinn  ,Vo  ;  Kxcept  as  to  re- 
turning ,>en  irenieii  ;or  whoiii  ,i  spp<'ial  pro- 
-Tam  nUght  be  ai)propri,ite.  each  .State  should 
lie  encouraeed  tn  ,\teiid  the  <iu>ration  of  r.n- 
emplo}-ment  beneTils  on  a  Slat.p-bv-,Srale 
b.isis  whene-.er  the  unemployment  condltion.s 
in  eacli  <taTe  'a  arr.inted,  e.g.,  when  insured 
une.'ni)iovment  exceeded  ,i  critical  limit  <jf 
beiietil  exhaustion 

HcfOfniiirndalion  .Vo  _'  The  education 
nro'.isif.iis  (.;  the  cxi-iiiif  <;  I  Hill  should  l>e 
brri.idened  lo  inchule  job-rel.oed  instruction 
in  o,isic  ,-kills  lor  \'ielnam  veterans 

!:ri-oni  j/iri  rio  I  Kill  ,Vo.  ;  Business  throueh 
its  .ocal  I  lumbers  ol  commerce  in  high  de- 
leiise  imp.irT  ommunities  .-hould  establish 
liidl  )  lb  recistries  -i  wliich  tirms  with  de- 
icnse  contracts  could  reiiort  inform, ition  on 
'heir  blue  coll.ir  worker-  ,>bout  to  be  dis- 
pl.iced  i)v  deler.se  cutb.icks  Hiisiness  in  cooj)- 
(r.itioii  with  :stitf  (lumbers  of  commerce 
-ii'iuld  collect  ,ind  transmit  these  data  on  re- 
(juest  to  intra--<T  ite  firms  seekimj  such 
workers , 

Rrcomvirv.datHin  .Vo  4-  Labor  and  man- 
eemetn  -hould  cooperate  to  encour.ige 
workers  to  co'.tinue  their  education."  Fed- 
eral Siite  and  local  adult  education  pro- 
srrams  should  -jne  emphasis  to  the  unem- 
Ijloved  or  •!.()se  in  d.-.neer  of  unemploviTipnt 
because  of  educational  deficiencies  as  in  the 
np:;\er.  Colorado.  Opfxirtunitv  .School  j)ro- 
er.im.  Hir  example 

R'  rrnv.virndatinn  .Vo.  :  Throufh  its  trade 
,<ss(  ciatK.ns  and  in  cooj^eralion  with  edu- 
(atr.rs  .md  jji-ofesslonal  orcani/ati'jns.  busi- 
i.ess  .hould  design  more  realistic  hirim? 
-ta;,d.:rds  ad:ipted  to  lielplng  iirovide  i m- 
j.lovment  opportunries  lor  '  h.ird  core  un- 
(.ri-ip:oyable.s  " 

R''co7nmriuiatio>i  .Vo.  G:  L.ibor  unions 
sliould  applv  unilormly  their  membership 
and  .ipprenticeship  recjuiremenis.  especiallv 
as  regards  non-white  worker,'?,  to  accelerate 
the  assimilation  of  teenace  and  ir.iiloritv- 
-■roiip  v.'iirker.s   into  the  work  force 

Kscalalion  o!  the  Vietn.un  War  catne  al  a 
Time  ol  Mgorous  debate  reeardmu  the  use  of 
our    "economic    trrowtli     incren^.ent  "    epito- 
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mi.O'd  in  tireat  ,societ\  jirou'ranis  'I'he  ( 
lllctinc  demands  of  ,i  war  econnnix  i 
.  nl\  temporarily  jjostponed  renewal  ••'. 
(icb.itc  which  can  lie  ('X|)ec!ed  with  tbc 
\ent  -li  jieace  m  Viein.im  II  it  is  to  cont 
ule  iiroductuilv  lo  this  debate  the  busi 
commu!iit\  mu-t  jilan  now  lor  more  mvi 
ment  lu  'In-  solutions  of  socio-econ^ 
on  I'olein- 

11  >N(I  I'sli  IN 

H.itber  than  lesultiiiL:  m  economic  s 
iiatlMii,  deesc.il.ition  mlKlU  as  likely  re 
111  mfl.iticn  unlfss  b.ilaiice  is  sought  in  ; 
siuiiK  our  iialional  objcciives 

Ri  iiiiinu'-nddtion  .Vo  ;  (",ire  must 
taken  that  the  monetar\  .iiid  lisc.i!  pi 
accomp.iir.  mt;  deescilat  ion  dues  ii  ■! 
stlmulKtc  1  he  icoiiomv 
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(  ONCl  I'SIO.N' 

The  econonnc  pro-peel  lor  tlie  decades 
ahead  is  for  luithir  econolliic  grovMh  .UKl 
rising  .ifflueii  e  Ihe  United  .States  dnild  be 
entering  the  golden  age  of  it,s  urban  i  uili/.a- 
tlou  Tills  Is  Ihe  i)ronii.se  of  the  new  tech- 
nology, higher  levels  of  education  .i  bis'per 
and  better  trained  labor  lone  aiirl  the  con- 
tinuing revuliition  m  nianagomeni  ,-cience 
through  our  enterprise  system  in  order  to 
.ichieve  ikw  national  long  range  gcals  such 
;us  in!|)roving  the  (juality  of  the  cUMronmen' 
and  our  urban  areas,  it  is  es.sential  that  na- 
tional policy  be  aimed  ,ii  .:  moderate  increase 
ill  economic  growth 

Rvcaminijidaltiiii  .Vo  /  ( ioverniiicnt  mix 
policy  sliould  be  aimecl  ,it  improving  invest - 
inenl  incentives  ihroitt'h  such  measures  as 
lowering  the  corporate  uiciiine-ia>  raip  and 
(iroviding  more  liberal  depreciation  allow- 
ances 

Rprnmmriiddl  inn  ,Vo  j  In  view  ■  t  'he 
high  and  rising  incoiiies  of  a  majorltc  ol  the 
)H>pulatlon  and  the  likelihood  ot  increasiiur 
savings,  emph.a.sis  m  government  policies 
should  be  jjlaced  on  iinesiineiU  iiuetitlve- 
lo  achieve  .i  moderate  increase  in  economic 
growth  rather  than  on  greater  in.nipdiatc 
consumption  For  greater  effectiveness,  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  poverty  should  t  ncon- 
irate  on  human  investment  outlays  thai  raise 
the  iiroductivlty  and  ihe  sense  of  dignity  of 
the  poor, 

CONCI  I'SION 

To  achieve  our  growth  potentials  .ind 
maintain  tlie  llexibility  of  our  rem.irkabU 
jjroductivt  and  responsive  social  .iiid  eco- 
ni<mic  system,  both  gov ernment  and  business 
should  seek  additional  ways  lor  more  busi- 
ness involvement  in  meeting  social  needs 
and  solving  public"  problems  The  iTppor- 
t unity  provided  bv  competition  lor  more 
innovation  and  more  cosl-pffectiveness  lu 
meeting  the  growing  deiriands  lor  collective 
goods  is  a  [jromise,  as  yet  only  slightly  cx- 
I>loited.  that  cejuld  revcr.se  the  half-century 
trend  of  governrnpnl  as  a  rising  share  of  our 
total  economic  activity.  Government  alone  is 
incapable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  fuir 
future  age  of  creative  urbanism;  but  private 
industry  with  Us  organi/ing  skills,  its  pools 
of  hiehlv  educated  and  effective  profes- 
sionals, and  its  llexible  response  lo  techno- 
logical change  can  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
demands  of  new  national  long-range  goals 
Tlip  conclusion  of  the  Vietntim  military 
effort  would  present  the  nation  with  a  ,iignal 
opportuniiv  to  make  major  jjrogress  i;i  meet- 
ing the  dfimeslic  challenges  of  urban  "hetlo 
[jroblcms  But  the  attack  on  these  problems 
must  not  be  delayed  if  the  Vietnam  war  is 
prolonged. 

Ri'CGininrhdation  .Vo  ;  Business  should 
take  .a  larger  and  more  activp  role  in  lielping 
to  solve  problems  involving  collectivp  wants 

R<  Comnii'iidation  .Vo.  2.'  The  business  'om- 
munitv  should  a.ssume  more  rpsponsibilit v 
both  in  dealing  with  tiip  pr?sent  'irban 
L'hett(j  probieni  ,;iiti  in  meptina  The  lone 
range  demands  to  rebiuid  our  ciiie- 

Rfconmipndation  No.  ?,:  To  develop  busi- 
nesslike solutions  to  urban  L'hetto  problems 
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a  number  nf  preliminary  steps  are  necessary. 
svich  IS  more  adequat*  employment  data. 
manpf)wer  proiframs  that  offer  basic  educa- 
'.lon  and  skills  leading  to  Jobs  in  the  com- 
petitive labor  market,  upgrading  the  ability 
of  piblic  schools  to  teach  the  culturally 
deprived,  enforcement  of  up-to-date  con- 
.struc''ic>n  codes  for  housing,  and  provision 
of  more  public  transportaUon  to  8«rve  cen- 
tral city  areas 


Something  It   Wrong 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  SKIRITZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  iiave  .r..ser'ed  in  the  Record  an 
t'ditorial  from  the  VVelhnaton.  Kans.. 
Daily  News  of  April  15,  entitled  ■■.Some- 
thing Ls  Wronu  '■  and  a  record  published 
by  Warner  4  Swasey  of  Cleveland  con- 
cerning amounts  our  Government  has 
been  authorized  to  Ljive  or  'loan"  to  other 
nations  from  1945  through  1966  The 
.source  of  the  tiyure.s  iti  the  second  article 
is  the  Aiiencv  for  Int«»rnational  Devel- 
opmt-nt  and  the  article  is  entitled  'No 
Wonder  Were  Broke — And  Gettint; 
Worse,' 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  all 
the  figures  in  the  two  articles.  I  know- 
some  of  them  are  absolutely  correct.  But 
both  articles  pertain  to  matters  that 
.should  make  every  Member  ot  Coimress 
stop  and  ponder  for  a  moment. 

The  articles  follow 
Prom   the   Wellington   Dailv   New.';,   Apr    15 
196BI 
Something    Is   WRf)NG 
lAutSior  unknown 

Hey  Uncle.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  rear 
;i  childr' 

You  allow  lUi  taxpnvmg  parents  only  $600  a 
vear  to  feed.  i-U'the,  house  and  train  a  young- 
uer  In  your  Fetleral  Government  Job  Corps 
vou  spent  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year! 

Now.  which  15  the  correct  figure'  Either 
were  .i:iow;ng  you  too  much  or  you^re  not 
illowmE;  us  enouijh 

Y  lu  .lUow  t.ocpayini;  parents  a  six  hun- 
dred dollar  deduction  for  the  rare  and  feed- 
■  n^  ot  each  child — ■ 

Yet  under  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  vou 
assume  minimal  upkeep  requires  $1200  a 
'•ear — .ind  if  the  Cub.in  bay  or  i;irl  is  attend- 
ng  school  ^m  extra  $1000  a  year 

How  cxime  you  shortchange  the  homefolks? 

In  the  austere  environs  of  a  federal  prison, 
vou  have  discovered  that  it  costs— to  main- 
■am  one  pers.)  i  with  no  frills,  no  lujiunes. 
ind  no  bi.irrowing  Dad's  car— $2300  per  year' 

By  wh.ii  nile-u.f-thumb  do  you  estimate 
■h.it  Mom  and  Dad  can  do  it  for  one-fourth 
•.hat  .imount? 

Under  Social  Security,  you  will  pay  $168 
.1  month  Hi  maintain  the  elderly  What  makes 
vou  think  we  .an  maintain  our  youngsters 
>n  $60  a  month? 

And,  Uncle  your  Vista  Program  ( Voliin- 
eers  ;n  Service  to  America/  spent  $3  1  mil- 
.;on  this  last  fiscal  year  to  turn  out  only  202 
•r.unees  That  indicates  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  training  youth  for  one  vear  is 
more  than  $15. ijoo. 

How  come  we  taxpaying  parents  get  an 
e.xemption  of  only  $600  to  maintalo  and;  train 
one  youtii  for  one  year'' 

Or  let's  see  how  much  you  spend  upkeep- 
mg  one  youngster  in  military  uniform  House 
$55  20  a  month.  Potid  $30  47  a  month,  eloth- 
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ing  upkeep.  $4  20.  that  comes  to  $1  076  04  a 
year 

Huw  in  the  world  do  you  expect  parents 
to  provide  all  these  things,  plus  clothes,  rec- 
reation books,  medicine  for  $<300  a  year? 
With  >-our  own  figures,  you  admit  It  cant 
be  done 

It  IS  possible,  Uncle,  that  you  expect  us 
parents  U)  manage  more  etflclently  than  you, 
because  we  usually  do  With  ail  our  expenses 
we  American  mtlividuals  have  more  than 
enough  savings  to  offset  our  debts,  you  don't. 
With  all  our  prosperity,  you,  Uncle  are  still 
spending  per  year  $2  9  blillon  more  lor  relief 
titan  during  the  depttis  of  the  depression 
So  It  may  be  that  you  ire  uncommonly  ex- 
travagant 

But  however  we  try  to  rationalize  and  ex- 
plain you  and  excuse  you.  It  is  still  a  hurtful 
affront  when  you  allow  us  hiird-worklng. 
dues-paving  homefolks  unly  $600  a  year  to 
rear  .i   legitimate  child  While  you   un- 

der ADC    will  pay  more  than  $600  a  year  to 
upkeep  an   illegitimate  one! 

No  Wonder  We're  Broke — 
AND  Getting  Worse 

Here  is  what  you.  the  American  taxpayers, 
have  authorized  your  government  to  give  or 
•loan"  to  other  nations,  1945  through  1966 
This  was  not  to  win  the  war  (you  had  already 
paid  for  that,  too)  but  since  the  Second 
World  Wars  end 

And  If  vou  think  It  might  have  been  an 
investment  in  the  future,  look  down  the  list 
and  see  how  many  dependable  /nends  you 
can  find  Yet  we  are  still  giving  away  more 
billions — billions  we  haven't  got.  billions  we 
have  to  borrow  land  pay  interest  pn)  to  give 
away   billions  we  desperately  need  at  home 

Here  are  your  gifts  What  has  It  all  accom- 
plished? 

Albania    .    $20,400,000 

Austria    .        ... 1,198.000.000 

Belgium-Luxembourg 2.004.900.000 

Czechoslovakia    193.000.000 

Denmark 920,500.000 

East  Germany 800.000 

Finland   134.400.000 

France   .., 9.409.600.000 

Germany  i  Federal 

Republic) 4  997.400  000 

Berlin     131,900.000 

Htingary Ul.SOO.OOO 

Iceland 84,000  000 

Ireland    146,500,000 

Italy     6,  092,  yOO,  000 

Malta 6.100.000 

Netherlands   2.470.400.000 

Norway    _ 1,236.000.000 

Poland     554.500,000 

Portugal    519.100.000 

Spain   2.004.300,000 

Sweden I09.ooo.ooo 

United  Kingdom 9.  044.  UOO.  000 

USSR 186.400.000 

Yugoslavia    2.863.900.000 

Europe  regional 2.735.000.000 

.Australia 275,300.000 

New  Zealand   27.700.000 

Trust  Territories  of  the 

Pacific  Islands 125.400.000 

British  Solomon  Islands 400.000 

Tonga  Island 300.000 

Canada 36.300.000 

Vietnam    4.590.100.000 

Burma 100,600,000 

Cambodia  341.100,000 

China  iRepubltcof) 4.899.500.000 

Hong  Kong 41.  900.  000 

Indochina,  undistributed  ..       1.535.200.000 

Indonesia 834.600,000 

Japan         3,972.900.000 

Korea 6.676.700,000 

Liios 473,400,000 

Malaysia    47,500.000 

Philippines 1.925.  000.  000 

Ryukyti  Islands 340.  600  000 

Thailand 1.089,200,000 

East  .\sla  regional 731.  800.  000 

.Afghanistan 346  400,000 
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Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Greece   

India 

Iran    

Iraq    

Israel    . 

Jordan   

Lebanon    

.Nepal    

Pakistan        

Saudi  .\nibla 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic 

lEgypt)     

Yemen 

Central  Treaty 

Organization 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 

regional 

.Argentina  

Bolivia 

Brazil     

British  Honduras 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica... 

Cuba    .    

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El    Salvador 

Gu.^temala   

Guyana 

Haiti      - 

Honduraa    

Jamaica 

Mexico  

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Par.iguay 

Peru    . 

Surinam    

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela   

Other  West  Indies 
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Total    .ill  countries       122.358,500,000 

Source  Apenry  lor  International  Develop- 
ment 

As  we  ^ald  the  last  time  we  published  such 
a  list-  any  sane  .American  can  WTlte  his  own 
editorial  un  this  .subject    Or  obituary. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  RV.AN  Mi  Six'aker,  many  i.s.sues 
,surfac(^ri  in  the  altennath  of  the  Bay  of 
Piij.s  fiasco.  One  of  the  ino.st  important 
and  i)orplcxin:i  ar^niinent.s  concern.s  the 
Idle  the  |jit\s,s  played  m  the  incident. 
Jes.se  Goidon  of  the  Nation  has  called  to 
my  attention  a  .serie.s  of  responses  to  an 
article  entitled  "Tlie  Press  and  the  Bay 
of  Pius."  written  by  Mr.  Gordon  and 
Victor  Bein.'^tein  and  appearing  in  the 
tall  1967  i,s.';ue  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
.sity  Forum  These  letters  di.scuss  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  press  in  Kcneral  and  in 
relation   to  the  Bay  of  Pijjs, 

I  commend  the.se  letters  from  the 
spring  1968  issue  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
\ trsity  Forum  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  a  part  of  the  historical  record 
ielatir.tr  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs: 

I  fr.  m  i  he  Colimibla  University  Forum, 
Spring,   Ifi68| 
The  Pr.ES!  ,\nd  the  Bay  oe  Pigs — II 
-As  one   of   the  opposition     ronsclcnces   at 
work"  the  night  The  Men-  York  Times  watered 
tiown    Tad    Szulc's    story    abotit    the    ■'Immi- 
nence" of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion   and  re- 
duced Its  play  fr.  in  the  pl.Tntied  four-column 
lieadline  Ip.Tdinc  the  paper  to  a  single-column 
head  m  a   Ie;-s  important   position,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  ii  \iple  of  (ootnotes  to  the  article 
bv  Victor  Bernstein  and  ,Iesse  Gordon, 

The  author?  txjjress  the  opinion  that  it 
probably  wr^uld  h.ive  done  nn  uood  for  the 
Times  to  liave  "told  all"  on  April  7,  1961,  ten 
days  before  the  Inva.sion,  saylng'.that  the 
plannint;  had  reached  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn Tliat  n-.ay  well  be,  but  it  also  may  well 
not  be  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr  in  A  Thousand 
Days  says,  in  a  sentence  immediately  follow- 
ing one  containing  the  phrase  ■early  in 
•April,''  that  'Had  oiie  senlcjr  adviser  opposed 
ihe  adventure,  I  believe  that  Kennedy  would 
have  cancelled  it"  i  pages  258-9  i  ,  The  only 
opposition,  liC  savs,  came  Irom  Senator  Ful- 
bricht  ,ind  l-.lmself  Schlesinger  also  quotes 
the  President  as  liavlng  said.  "You  know,  I've 
reserved  the  risht  to  .<-top  this  thing  up  to  24 
liours  bet.jre  the  landing"  i  pace  256 1  ,  It  docs 
not  seem  impossible  that  had  the  Times 
printed  the  .S^'ulc  storv  as  planned,  the  pres- 
tigious exposure  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  secret  opiration  and  the  public  outcry  and 
pressure  rhai  probablv  would  have  followed 
mleht  well  have  elven  Kennedy  exactly  the 
excuse  t;e  i.ecded  to  call  the  whole  thing  off 
The  President  is  quoted  as  having  said  a 
forlntght  later  to  Turner  Catledge,  then 
managing  editor  of  the  Times:  "If  you  had 
tirmted  inir'^  about  the  operation,  you 
would  have  saved  us  from  a  colossal  mis- 
take "  Messrs  Bernstein  and  Gorden  dlsmi.ss 
this  as  an  attempt  'to  share  his  monopoly 
of  WTong  decisions  "  But  Schlesinger,  too, 
says,  "In  retrospect  I  have  wondered  whether, 
if  the  pross  had  behaved  irresponsibly.  It 
w-ould  not  have  spared  the  country  a  disas- 
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ter"    (page   261),   Schlesinger   had   no   wrung 
decisions  to  share 

That  word  "irresponsibly"  raises  an  addi- 
tional point  requiring  clarlncation  I  con- 
tend that  It  would  not  by  any  means  liave 
been  irresponsible  to  ijrint  the  Szu'.c  .story 
as  written  and  to  disiilay  it  .is  lirlu'inally 
planned. 

On  the  night  of  April  C  when  Grvll  K  I.)r\- 
foos.  then  publisher  of  the  Ti'nes  ilerlded 
after  consultation  with  Catledge  and  James 
Reston.  to  eliminate  some  material  irom  the 
Szulc  story  and  to  reduce  Ite  play,  Lewis  ,I(/r- 
dan,  the  news  editor,  and  I  not  only  objected 
but  were  distressed  It  was  ihe  only  Instance 
of  any  Importance  that  I  could  recall  m 
which  a  publisher  of  the  Times  had  inter- 
fered with  a  decision  by  the  editors  respon- 
sible for  the  jiresentation  and  dlspl.iy  of  the 
news  The  next  day  .Mr  Dryfoos.  aware  of 
our  distress,  asked  me  to  come  to  his  ottice 
.so  that  he  could  explain  bis  Miinklni;  lie 
said  the  matter  had  been  imi  tu  bini  on  the 
basis  of  the  national  interest  His  motives,  of 
course,  were  of  the  highest  and  he  had  acted 
on  that  basis  I  an-oed  i!i,it  ilierf  was  i  dis- 
tinction between  Die  nation. il  interest  and 
national  security  and  that  he  !iad  confused 
the  two,  I  ))ointed  (iui,  to  underscore  the  ab- 
sence of  a  national  security  c(,nslderatioo 
that  not  a  single  American  life  would  have 
been  Imperiled  by  our  uritrin.il  plan  lor  pre- 
senting the  news 

When  matters  of  natinnal  secoriiy  arise  m 
a  war  situation  or  a  iie;ir-war  situation,  tliere 
Is  not  the  slightest  (juestion  about  what 
course  the  press  should  loUow  Editors  can- 
not have  the  informati.m  i.r  specialized 
knowledge  that  would  alli  w  'hem  to  dispute 
an  official  determination  that  the  country's 
safety  might  be  JeopBrdi,'ed  But  matters  of 
national  interest  are  different  Thev  may  well 
be  political  issues,  and  one  man's  i, pinion  of 
what  is  In  the  nation's  interest  may  be  as 
good  as  another's  The  distinction  i,s  nni'-h 
like  that  between  ,;  doctor's  bustling  y,'ti  on 
to  the  hosplutl  f(jr  ,,n  i  nuTLTiiiv  ..p})cndec- 
tomy  and  his  suggestion  that  >■  ii  cut  down 
on  liquor 

In  matters  fif  national  interest  the  press 
lias  not  only  a  jjrojjer  option  but  Indeed  a 
bounden  duty  to  speak  up.  The  press  must 
keep  in  mind  that  even  the  President  :.im- 
self  plays  different  roles  on  different  oc- 
casions: sometimes  he  is  the  constitutional 
commander-in-chief,  sometimes  he  is  the 
country's  poltlcal  leader  The  oreans  (.f  jjub- 
lic  Information  have  to  draw  the  Imp  between 
the  national  security  and  tlie  i.atiunal  inter- 
est and  then  act  appropriatelv. 

Theodore  M  Bernstein, 
Assistant     Managing     Editor      the     ^^elJ■ 
York  Times 

Victor  Bernstein  and  Jesse  Gordon  trrite  ■ 
"In  speculating  on  what  effect  a  news  story 
might  have  on  a  President  no  longer  able  lo 
give  evidence,  hindsight  provides  no  more 
assurance  of  truth  than  Joresight.  Still,  we 
were  guilty  of  making  the  first  .--peculation 
and  Mr.  Bernstein  is  assuredly  entitled  vo  his. 
We  continue  to  prefer  our  own  line  of  rea- 
soning. If  Mr.  Schlpsinirer  scores  for  Mr, 
Bernstein  on  pages  258-9,  lie  scores  for  us  on 
page  251:  'But  |the  President]  too  began  to 
become  a  prisoner  of  events  '  As  if  to  round 
out  this  thought.  Mr  Schlesinger  on  pace  242 
quotes  Allen  Dulles  as  saying  on  March  11, 
1961:  '  "Don't  forget  that  we  liave  a  disposal 
problem.  If  we  have  to  take  these  men  out  of 
Guatemala,  'we  will  have  to  transfer  them  to 
the  United  States,  and  we  can't  have  them 
wandering  around  the  country  telline  every- 
one what  they've  been  doing,'  "  And  Mr, 
.Schlesinger  comments:  'Having  (  rei-.ted  the 
Brigade  as  an  option,  the  CI.A  no-w-  presented 
its  use  against  Cuba  as  a  necessity.  A'or  did 
Dulles'  argument  lack  force'  (it,-ilics  added!. 
"Tad  Szulc.  Mr,  Bernstein's  r.ewsnriper  col- 
league and  author  of  the  played-do'wn  April 
7  dispatch  to  the  Times,  put  the  matter  even 
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more  ilearly  m  the  l>o<ik  T)ie  Cuban  Inra- 
,woTi.  which  he  co-authored  with  Karl  Meyer: 
'Once  the  original  order  to  organize  an  army 
had  been  issued,  and  once  the  army  became 
the  l)est-known  ".secret"  lorce  m  the  W(..rld. 
the  avenue  of  .strategic  retreat  was  sealed  off. 
Like  a  djinn  released  Irom  the  iMittle,  the 
CIA's  creation  soon  seemed  to  develop  .t  will 
nf  its  own'    ipage   lOOi  . 

"Elsenho\\-er's  decision  to  h.ive  ,i  Cuban 
force  trained  m  Guatemala  wiis  made  lai 
.March  17,  I960;  .American  readers  got  the 
tirst  hint  of  what  was  going  on  from  His- 
panic American  Report  and  T)ie  Nation  In 
No\-ember  of  that  >ear:  the  force  became  ,i 
best-known  "secret'  "  after  a  st.iry  .ib'nn  the 
Guatemalan  base  appeared  in  the  Txmes  of 
January  10.  1961  The  time  l..r  ibe  ,.ress  to 
have  behaved  'irresponsiblv'-  Mr  .Scblesln- 
ger's  Wf>rd-  was  not  on  .April  7,  1961.  ten  taiys 
before  the  invasion,  but  in  the  long  months 
between  March  of  1960  and  January  10,  1961, 
"None  of  the  loregoing  is  meant  to  detract 
in  any  way  irom  the  admiration  due  Messrs, 
Bernstein  and  Jordan  for  the  ccjurageoug 
Ijosition  they  took  at  the  Times  and  lor  the 
validity  of  the  arguments  thev  advanced  in 
support  Mr  Bernstein's  distinction  between 
the  'national  security'  :ind  the  'national  in- 
terest' seems  particularly  apt,  and  it  occurs 
to  UK  that  this  distinction,  as  It  relates  to  the 
role  of  the  jiress,  would  make  a  worthwhile 
agenda  for  an  Arden  H.aise  Asseml)!v." 

Where  did  Messrs  Bernstein  and  f.ordon 
do  their  researching''  In  the  liles  of  the  in-ws- 
papers  they  condeninefP  Cert. duly  "neither 
leporter  took  the  elementtrv  stop  of  inter- 
'.  lewlng"  one  of  their  principal  lareefs-  Lem 
.'ones  A.ssoclat'^s, 

Had  they  done  so  they  could  have  seen 
Ihe  communiques  and  found  there  was  never 
ifhV  mention  nf  a  Russian  submarine-  that 
nothing  was  ever  released  that  referred  to 
(■iplure  of  Castro's  brother,  or  the  Lsle  of 
Pines:  that  nowhere  was  there  the  slightest 
him  of  a  Cuban  navy  revolt. 

Simiiarlv.  they  wotiki  have  learned  that 
even  the  noted  hlst<irlan.  Arthur  Schlesinger 
Jr..  can  be  UTong  when  he  "wryly  lntlni:ites" 
that  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  knew 
nothint?  of  our  liaving  been  hired.  Not  only 
had  Dr  J.rse  Miro  C.rdona,  Council  Presi- 
dent, iiired  us.  but  Council  member  I)r 
.Antonio  Sllio.  former  Judge  of  the  Culian 
Supreme  Court,  was  left  behind  as  amhorl/ed 
sprjkesman  for  the  Council  in  New  York  City 
;ind  iipproved  i-vcry  conimuniqu^'  before  it 
■A'as  relea.sed 

Our  aereement  with  Dr  Miro  w,as  that  >  im'p 
a  beachhead  iiad  been  established  I  j.cr- 
soiiallv  would  go  in  with  the  Prrfvlsi(,nal 
Government  as  press  lial.son. 

That  (ild  Latin-.American  hand,  Frank  Mc- 
C^arthv.  of  the  United  Press  Int,ernatlonal, 
should  have  .set  The  Nation  bovs  straiijht 
■Aith  his  statement  Of  course  the  Guatemala 
trainlne  camp  was  old  hat  by  the  time  Tlie 
\at:on  caught  up  with  it;  there  v.-as  recruit- 
ing openly  m  New  York  City,  as  well  a.s 
Miami,  long  before  The  Nation  got  wise 

Lamoyne  iLem)  a  Jones 
A-sslstant  city  editor  and  Albany  hure,iu 
chief  for  the  N.Y.  Herntd  Tribune:  .speecji 
v.-ri',,er  and  pre.ss  secretary  for  Thomas  E 
Dewey;  pre.ss  secretary  to  Wendell  Wlllkle 
in  liis  1940  Presidential  canipdan:  .speci.il 
consultint  to  the  late  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 
Then  L"N"RRA  Director;  speech  '.vrlter  for 
J.icob  K  Javits  in  his  first  cami)ak'n  for  the 
US  Senate:  member  of  t'ne  National  Press 
C'.ub,  Washlngt'jn.  DC  ,  Overse.as  Pre.ss  Club. 
Public  R.e!ations  .Society  A.ssoclation.  Silu- 
rians, and  Nacoms. 

V'icfor  Bernstein  and  Je<i-<e  Gnrdnyi  i;  r,f>  ■ 
"Mr,  Jones  flatters  him.self;  lie  -.vas  not 
one  of  (,ur  '[irincipal  t;irget.s  '  He  was  guilty 
of  nothing  but  the  relay  rf  bit.^  of  fiction 
manufactured  by  the  CI.-\,  He  alleges  v.e  f  x- 
tiggerated  the  i-yaggerations  put  out  by  ins 
office.  Perhaps,  in  .  ome  instances,  we  did: 
If  so,  we  more  than  inatie  up  for  it  by  mini- 
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nuzing  others  H9  chides  us  for  not  leaving 
:ead  his  communiques  We  did  Bulletin  So 
1,  issued  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  of 
■iltacK.  said  Before  dawn  Cuban  patriots  in 
the  cities  .md  in  the  hills  bet;an  the  battle 
to  liberate  our  homeland  '  BuUrtm  No  J 
said-  Our  information  ;ri>m  Cuba  indicates 
that  much  of  the  mlliu.i  in  the  countryside 
has  already  defected  Irom  Castro  •  Bulletin 
So  5  said  In  spite  if  the  continuoiis  at- 
tacks by  Soviet  MIGs  the  Revolution- 
ary Command  Has  completed  contact 
with  ifuerrllla  i{ro>ip8  in  the  Kscafnbfay 
mountains  Needless  to  say.  Cuban  p»irlous 
in  Cuba  stayed  home  in  remarkable  ^  num- 
bers. Castros  mUltia  didn't  defe<-t  iiii\l  more 
than  did  ihe  N.tvy.  there  is  evidence  that  no 
Soviet  MICis  were  on  the  scene;  and  i<  'here 
were  guerrillas  in  the  Escambrav  mountains. 
Ihey  must  ha\e  been  playing  plnocBle  <'T 
the  Spanish  equitvalent  And  aside  triffn  t*ie 
bulletins.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr  Jones" 
office  was  KlvUiK  out  int'irmatlon  oi  like  re- 
liability to  questionliii!  newsmen  inBch  of 
It  via   telephone  ' 

•On  another  point.  perh.ips  Arthur 
.-schlesiuKer  Jr  nnd  Mr  Jones  wer^  both 
rigrht  Dr  MIro  may  have  known  ibojiit  the 
UlrlnK  of  l.em  Jiines  AssiKiates    but  i^ot  the 


rest  of  thi  Council     .it  leasi     null  after  the 
event.  •■  < 

Was  ihere  reillly  open  recruifni;  ^or  the 
uivasion  ii.  New  Vork  and  Miami  hef.fe  Nov 
lf».  1960.  the  diij,  of  The  Saticn  i-dlttoilaP 
If  so.  where  w«re  The  SY  Timi-i.^  Dail'i 
Sens.  Po.<r  etc  .  etc. '  We  ihank  Mr  ;  Jones 
tor  this  contnbijtion  >v>  nether  authentic  or 
not  I  to  the  easel  against  our  principril  tar- 
itet  the  Anierurin  press.  We  reitret  iliat  the 
lailure  of  the  Buy  ol  Pigs  ileprr.ed  liim  "i 
^•l'P<'rtunity  tor  h  well-deserved  prumt>tlor.  ' 
T'.iank  vo'.i  ton  sendint;  me  .i  copy  Of  The 
FoRtM  lontalnli^  the  piece  by  Jesse  (portion 
md  Victor  Berr.atein  : 

1  am  ktlact  to  iee  that  it  li  finite  ditaiied. 
nd.  so  far  as  I  can  tell  .it  this  ooini  mo«t 
iccurate.  | 

!  Clifton  D.^niej.1 

MaiiaqiTig  f-ififor.  the  Sew  York  Timps 

I  think  It  The  Press  md  the  Bay  of 
Pigs' I    is  a   perceptive   and    importanll   piece 

if  analysis,  th?  kind  .if  examination  1  of  The 
'ole  the  U.S    [.ress  plays  constantly  jis  pan 

if  The  Esiablli-himent  i  when  it  -hoild  in- 
stead serve  as  in  independent  chefk  .md 
balance  on  tht)  excesses  if  k;o\eri»nien' i 
which   I   wl-h   we  could    have   more  ife 
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The  major  fac<  which  has  not  been  il'.owed 
!o  escape  to  *hie  American  petiple  is  that 
for  at  least  twentv  vears  !he  loreuii  policy 
:  The  United  Spates  has  been  one  "f  tjlobnl 
.oi.'.iter-revoUiTipn  The  Bav  of  Pigs)  wes  i 
detail  So  15  Viatri.im  .M  critical  miments, 
wlien  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  pen- 
t'ral  blur,  sllenct  and  lies,  as  at  the  I  Bay  of 
Piif.s.  lire  called  Into  play  I 

This  foreiRn  ftolicy  Is  contrary  To  tjie  best 
interests  of  the  Amerlc.m  people  as  Iwell  ns 
to  >hfr  people  "<  the  world;  I  reailvjdo  not 
fxpect  the  conventional  press,  th.it  isl  to  say. 
most  ol  the  presfc  to  behave  dlfTereiuft'.  since 
it  IS  alter  all.  -in  institiition  of  thejsystem 
..i<t  >1  which  the  counter-revoliiiloni^v  pol- 
icy  flows.  I  j 

l^M.fanf  EditOf.  York  Ga:irte  and  palt 
YoiiK.  Pa 

I  have  re.id  "The  Press  md  'he  .Bay  f 
P-.gs'  with  a  Kteat  deal  of  Interest;  and  It 
seems  to  me  the  article  has  'wo  (alUires 
First,  .as  I  pointed  out  In  a  speech  to  fhe  N.i- 
f.onal  Press  Onoup  In  September  ijf  196« 
I  was  4ittine;  between  President  Kcnhedy 
.md  ^!r    C:itied^e    U  the  meeting  v^tjere  the 
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President  Is  alleged  to  have  made  the  re- 
mark that  if  the  Time^  had  printed  more 
.ibout  the  operation,  'you  woiilJ  have  saved 
us  from  a  colossal  mistake  "  While  I  do  not 
tiuestion  Mr  Catledge's  veracity,  .ind  the 
President  may  have  said  this  to  Mr  Catledge 
.IS  the  meeting  was  breaking  up.  it  did  not 
represent  President  Kennedy's  private  view 
of   the  press  handling  of   the  Bay  of  Pl^s 

It  seems  to  me,  liowever  that  the  more 
important  question  resulting  Irom  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  is  not  even  discussed  in  the  article. 
Tliat  question  Is  whether  a  democratic  so- 
ciety can  in  lact  mount  .i  covert  operation 
in  advance  of  what  it  considers  to  be  Its  na- 
tional interest  The  opennes.s  of  our  so- 
ciety indicates  that  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion Is  probably  "no.'  but  at  a  lime  in  our 
history  when  our  adversaries  .ire  resorting 
more  and  more  to  covert  operations  against 
us.  It  seems  to  be  a  subject  worthy  of  more 
penetrating  discussion 

I  have  .ilWHVs  maintained  that  the  con- 
cept of  the  Bay  of  Pli?s  \«.'as  ii  disaster  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  the  premature  dls- 
'losure  of  U.S  intentions  by  the  press  can- 
not jn  .my  way  be  singled  out  as  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  the  operation  At  the  same 
time  however  the  element  ol  surprise  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Cuban  brigade  m  this 
matter,  .md  as  we  sav  so  dramatically  this 
year  in  the  I-.raeli-.Arab  war  the  element  of 
surprise  Is  not  iinhelv^ful 

PlFRRF    S.\I.IVC.f1» 

Bf\niLv    Hills    Cai  if 

On  ■  The  Press  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs"  I 

threw    my     hat    over    the    chiiiidel;«'r     It's 
splendid 

We  ,ire  .tppro.ichlne  tr.ilSc  ilevelopmcnts 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  bigger  escala- 
tion Is  in  the  offing,  that  Cambodia  will  be 
the  next  victim,  and  It  seems  tn  me  very 
hkely  that  Johnson  rather  than  give  up  his 
power  in  1968.  will  provoke  China  into  coun- 
terintervention.  and  the  lemmings,  other- 
wise known  as  American  citl/ens,  will  go 
rnshine  over  the  cliff  to  mass  suicide  I  hope 
I'm  wronsr 

Carleton  Beals. 
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Immi;rit!on   Must  Not   Be   Denied  to   .\ny 
t  oimtrv 

HON.  PETER  W.  ROD'NO.  JR. 

OF     NEW    J  FUSE  Y 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondau.  April  29.  1968 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  insure  a 
CO  itir.ued  flow  of  immigrants  from  all 
c^>un:nes  to  the  t'lv.ted  State.'^  The  aim.v 
of  our  immiKraiion  policy  have  been 
frustrated  by  amendments  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  .^ct  which  have 
not  satisf.ictorily  bridged  the  tran.sition 
from  the  discarded  national  origins  sys- 
tem to  the  conct^pts  .set  forth  in  the  act 
of  October  3.  1965 

I  believe  that  US  immigration  policy 
15  just  and  fair  It  i.s  a  pol:cy  based  on 
The  tenets  of  reu.iitinK  families  civmc 
preference  to  thote  who  will  contribute 
to  ou:'  expanding  .society  and  offering 
asylum  to  refugees  This  policy  was  im- 
plemented and  piven  full  effect  when  the 
act  of  October  :?.  1965.  became  law.  This 
act  gave  recognition  to  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  nnd  repealed  the  national 
origins  concept  ba.sed  upon  place  of  birth 
as   a   svstem   for   selecting   immigrants. 


This  important  legislation,  as  I.iiidable 
as  it  was.  unfortunately  created  ct-riam 
unintended  inequities  The  clo.ser  July  1. 
1968.  approaches— the  date  that  ilie  act 
of  October  3.  1965,  becomes  fully  opera- 
live — the  more  obvious  the  shortcomings 
are 

This  legislation,  as  oriL'inally  proiwseci 
in  Executive  communications  submitted 
to  the  Conpre.ss  bv  both  President  Ken- 
.ledy  and  by  President  John.son,  was 
.sound  The  legislation  i<s  enacted  mtu 
law  was  deficient 

The  Kxecutne  (•(.inmuiiication'-  sua- 
uested  a  5-year  plia.seout  ol  the  national 
origins  system  Each  (-(nintry  .- f.nota  ,>.  as 
to  be  reduced  duniit;  this  period  bv  'JO 
percent  annually  and  the  quota  i.'uuibers 
freed  by  this  annual  (induction  were 
placed  in  a  quota  ieser\<-  po'ii  vv  hich  also 
contained  unused  quota  luiinber.s  irom 
the  inevious  year  The  number-;  trom 
the  !X)ol  were  to  be  available  to  otherwi.-c 
admi.s.sibie  aliens  wlio  were  u-.n  ble  to 
obtain  inompt  i.ssuance  of  visa.s  ,iue  to 
oversubscription  of  the  quotas  ■.  r  siib- 
quotas  as  determined  by  the  Secretar-. 
of  State  After  5  vears  ail  quota  r.u'.ii- 
bers  would  bp  allocated  on  a  firs* -come. 
first-sened  basis  without  rceard  to  na- 
tional oripin  As  a  .salety  "tcatuie.  tlic 
(irminal  bills  contained  provision  tn  au- 
thorize the  President  to  .set  aside  certain 
numbers  which  could  bo  used  t')  noui 
undue  hardship  resulting  from  the  re- 
duction of  annual  quotas.  In  lact.  a 
statement  acconipanvmu  the  PJxecutive 
communication  said: 

Exceptions  to  the  principle  ft  ..'.'.vcatinp 
visas  on  the  basis  of  iime-of-re«istratlon 
within  preference  clas.ses  are  provided  to  deal 
with  exceptional  problems  Since  somf  coun- 
tries quotas  are  now  <  urrent.  their  r.ntionals 
have  no  old  registration  on  tile.  To  apply 
the  principle  rigidly  would  result,  alter  lour 
'ir  five  years,  in  curtailing  uninigratirr:  from 
these  countries  almost  entirely  This  would 
be  undesirable,  not  only  because  f  '.vo'.ild 
frustrate  the  ;um  of  the  bill  that  i;v.m.?r.i- 
tion  from  all  countries  should  continue,  but 
also  ijcc.iuse  many  ol  the  cout.tr.''.-  tn.it 
would   He   affected   are  our  closest  allies. 

However,  during  the  course  of  deliber- 
ations in  the  Judiciary  Oommutee.  the 
inoposal  was  advanced  that  a  phaseout 
of  the  national  origins  .sy.stem  in  le.ss 
than  5  years  would  be  desirable  and 
workable.  It  was  also  advocated  that  the 
first-come,  first-sened  system  be  insti- 
tuted immediately  without  any  piiaseout 
period. 

On  June  27.  1965.  I  introduced  H  P 
931'2.  '.vhich  p.rov'ded  for  a  3-yea:'  i  hase- 
out  period.  During  each  of  the  ."  years, 
one-third  of  the  annual  quota  o:  eacli 
quota  area  would  be  put  in  a  pool.  This 
.scheme.  I  felt  then  as  I  feel  today,  would 
have  had  the  effect  nf  causing  countries 
with  large  quotas  to  realize  nnd  lully 
anticipate  the  day  v  hen  they  too  would 
have  to  compete  or.  a  worldwide  basis  for 
visas.  By  red'acing  such  quotas  antiually. 
priority  dates  could  have  been  fstao- 
li.shed  which,  on  July  1.  1968.  wouici 
have  led  to  a  more  equitable,  reasonable 
and  workable  first-come,  first-.ser. ed  a|j- 
proach. 

My  major  concern  and  principal  ob- 
.lective  in  considering  the  immiu' ration 
legLslation  pending  in  1965  was  the  im- 
meuiate  repeal  of  the  national  origins 
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sycti-ni.--  llio  -v.Niriii  iiad  hi'vn  proven 
to  be  ;iiiv\(ii kaole  ,iiut  i  cpt'al  uns  lone 
ovord'ir  riif  rcpT'al  ■.^a^  .iccomplished. 
i)nT  :  lit  V,  iti'.dut  sDiTK  (Minpromise  in  tlie 
area  of  the  phastmt  ;.:.i\:sions.  .As  •.\e 
are  all  aware,  a  3-\t'.-.!  pliascinu  pri'iud 
was  adopted  and  umi.-td  ciiiota  !.unii3oi's 
were  put  in  .m  imtni-ir.itinn  pool  How - 
■  ■vov.  by  compiotnist'.  no  part  of  annual 
quotas  was  fa-ducted  \',  itli  a  consequence 
tiiat  count  :i'S  .^lu-h  .-^  Kimland  .,nd 
Ireland  f-)uiid  it  ;ii(iu'  l.R'iIitative  to  use 
tlu-ir  icat  abunda'.icr  nt  iMnpn-fercnce 
iiumbtrs  and  'nu.>  ;i\,.iid  .i  buildup  of 
pnoiitits  riidi  ;■  I  hi'  iJii'ic'rt>;ict  s.  Thus, 
foi-  ;:'i()sc  count ni'.>  thcif  was.  in  effect 
tin:  111-  liU'  phase<M;l  p'  fiod.  business  as 
usual  unrief  t!ie  iiaiunuil  oricins  con- 
cept 'I'lieie  V.  a.s  a;;  ,,dditional  impedi- 
ment '  :  11111111'- I'.itH)!!  li'im  some  coun- 
tries. .- ucli  ,is  In-i.iiul.  Ijicau.se  ol  t!:e 
labor  ceititicalioii  p!o\ision. 

By  ,  uaranteeiii^'  tiiat  L-ounlr.ts  .-uch 
as  Great  Britain.  Iii'lar.d  and  Germany. 
would  !iot  be  (;i-act\  antaucd  by  cpiota 
deductions  duiini:  ihe  ij.ha.cout  i)enod. 
the  lavv  only  ,-i-rveri  to  ])lace  tlu'se  coun- 
tries r.t  a  disadvaniaL'e  m  July  1968. 

Tiifiefore.  I  tliink  the  time  has  ar- 
rived to  take  direct  action  and  call  a 
■pade  a  ^iiadc  We  in  the  Conuress  are 
concc  M'.i-d.  as  are  neo!)le  tlirouahout  the 
country,  about  the  drastic  decline  in  im- 
tni'j ration  from  Ii'eland  .md  the  piob- 
ible  :!eclin(-  m  inimi- r.iiion  irom  Ens- 
land.  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  This 
tra-.ecJy  we  cannot  i  ermit.  I.  then-lore, 
Ijv  inv  bill  seek  t-i  ci  ntiiuie  tlu-  llow  ol 
imiiu-'rants  ir  m  Ireland  :uin  at  the 
.-.ame  ijcrmit  llie  Irish,  'o  create  priori- 
ties ever  tnr  next  J  '.ears  s.i  that  they 
(an  (  ,:npt  le  oii  .i  Par  a. id  equitable 
'i.isi.s  ..  ;tli  otlic;  mtenriuu:  .mmi^rants. 
I  i  .;\'  ;-'liaintd  noni  aaopliim  a  coni- 
plicaied.  niec.'ianica!  lormula  which 
would  ciisi-'ui.se  ilu-  true  "Oiective.s  of  af- 
fordini'  tlie  Insli  an  (-pporiunity  to  emi- 
srate  to  the  United  States,  as  \vell  as 
to  decrease  existin--;  ijackloss  for  '.psa 
i.ssuance, 

.A,Uhouuh  I  reco--;nize  the  need  for  a 
revised  preference  system  and  have  in- 
troduced Ie!4islation  to  amend  that  sys- 
tem -xhich  would  'guarantee  a  more 
reasonf;ble  brcakdo\vn  ;n  preferences  r.nri 
a  guarantee  of  •,  isas  to  nnnprelt-.r-nce 
imnv.i:rant.s.  I  feel  that  at  this  time  when 
we  r.ii  l.i.-t  aijproacbiiiu  July  1.  we  rM\ 
l>est  tv',  Old  hardship  by  ctk-fiatiim  ti  the 
President  authority  to  i.seive  tip  to  1^5 
percent  of  the  linused  numbers  from 
fiscal  l''ti8  for  psp  (i\  er  ilit-  next  2  fiscal 
years  to  make  ^i-as  a\,iiiable  to  p'-osuec- 
tive  immiKrams  who  unfortunately  l:i"- 
cause  (-1  recmt  a-mePidnients  to  the  iaw 
are  cenu-d  \i,-a--  Time  i.-  of  the  osencc 
and  a  cinect  appioacli  i.-^  demanded  to 
allevi..le  what  may  oe  complete  cuitail- 
nu-nt  of  immimation  from  Ireland. 

Therefore,  to  summai'!:"?  the  provisions 
of  my  bill: 

Section  1  provides  that  the  President 
mav  leserve  up  to  25  percent  of  the  un- 
used :iumbcrs  from  fiscal  vear  1938  for 
use  duiing  fiscal  year.s  "^69  an^  1970.  ii 
iie  so  proclaims  to  avoid  undue  hardship 
iesultin«  from  tn.e  cii  duct  ion  m  the  num- 
ber of  immi^'..i:ii.-~  .idiniited  f:om  any 
country 

Section  2  would  ni.nk-  cvaiiable  unused 
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luimbeis  from  tiscai  iiUSH  Pi;  leailo-.a- 
tion.  nolwithslandinc  ihr  per  ountiv' 
limitation  or  o\  eiall  cciliUi:  t  i  pm  lei  rn(  e 
iinmi-iants  on  o\  eisubscribi  d  preteience 
:ists. 

."-^cction  'A  IS  c!i:s'.t;ned  U)  incvent  one 
foreign  state  Horn  uetiini:  .i  liisproijcr- 
;:onate  .^iiait'  ol  ttiii  d-;jM-tei  cncc-  \  i.sas 
to  the  detriment  oi  oilirr  .-!aits  iiy  i-io- 
Mdiiit;  tliat  n(.  counlrv  ".ul  i  -tiur  more 
than  10  percent  ot  Ihe  ',i.-as  available 
under  the  third  inelerence 

The  nepartnient  ol  .Sta'.e  (.N-imales 
ihat  .it  the  end  oi  hscal  \'eai  l;tt)8  there 
will  be  approximatv'ly  70.000  \isa  num- 
bers that  '^Mll  "o  unused  The  .American 
Irish  Immiuiation  Commit U-e  ba,^  in- 
dicated tliat  there  i.-  .i  \.vvti  lor  ,'i  000 
numbers  annually  to  im  ei  ine  demands 
i!  immigration  from  Ireland  Tr.e  autluir- 
ization  for  tlie  President  lo  set  a.-uit  in 
reserve  25  percent  of  the  available  un- 
used numbers  will  ;-atisly  the  needs  lo:' 
Ireland  as  well  as  make  iiumbtrs  avad- 
able  to  alleviate  hardship  irom  tne  Unii- 
eil  Kiimdom,  il  --icii  .nises  le-nmm.y 
has  also  beer,  d'-vcloijed  that  under  lu'cs- 
ent  cncum.stances  t!-.c  ineouities  pi  the 
.disp:',' portionat!'  !;!;i;iLer  ol  iinmi-r;tnts 
from  some  counlru-.^  -o,  ill  Iim!  «i!f  m  2 
or  3  .4  ears  s.)  !oim  as  intending  unmi- 
::raiils  proceed  to  leuisler  lor  immigra- 
tion, to  the  I'nited    .'States 

I  tliink  that  my  bill  will  meet  liie  iu-eri- 
'hal  exist  today  and  oM-.-co'ib  Hit  or-- 
creiiancies  that  the  present  hiw  !.as  oe- 
vtioiJtd.  Th.'ie  are  othe:  oills  pe.idint: 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
.^eek  to  accomplish  the  same  aims — some 
increase  tiic  niimliei-  oi  possible  immi- 
grants and  otliers  t  P-d  to  reactivate  x.v 
I'linciplcs  (f  national  oipiin.  I  sincerely 
maintain  that  we  c.mnot  return  even  in 
the  faintest  cle;n'ee  to  the  national  orr-in 
concept.  Mv  oill  rioi  s  .:ot  increase  the 
overall  ceilin-  cm  immiL  ration  but  inere- 
Iv  authorizes  use  oi  those  '.  isas  wnich. 
■.'.ill  ao  unissued. 
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Carl  Sandburg,  Poet  Laureate,  Becomes 
Part  of  the  Tradition  of  a  New  York 
East  Side  School 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

<iF     r.  L\\      YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday.  April   29.  I'J'IH 

Mr  F'ARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  in  Ne'»v  York  City,  an 
(-lementary  school  on  t!ie  East  Side,  re- 
i;orts  to  me  an  evfitt  which  is  laden  with 
a  story  of  national  interest  that  should 
inspire  the  iJublic  scn.c-ols  ol  r,ur  .Xat^on 
and  show  the  way  with  standards  to  l^e 
followed,  and  I  'v- ish  to  place  v  on 
record. 

The  event  'vas  immersed  ■::  -o  m.uch 
'.lood  will  because  it  happened  i;i  the 
midst  of  a  series  ol  1  oliday.s — the  Lin- 
coln and  Washinpton  Birthdays,  St. 
Valentine's  Day  dedicated  to  mothers. 
and  Brotherhood  Week.  The  event  itself 
was  the  dedication  on  February  14  of 
the  Carl  Sandburg  memonni  plaque  at 
the  Anna  Silver  Sch.ool.  P.S.  20.  on  tlie 
East  Side  of  New  York  City,  This  is  a 


documi-nt  >t  imineiise  njd  will  \>  liicli 
sli.uild  be  lii.-seminated  w;cit4y. 

.-Xmon  I-isliman  ;rii  dedications  ch.aii'- 
maii.  ■.-  r:Ps  nu 

Tills  w.is  the  ;>ih  .innuir.s.u'v  i -'li br.i'. leu 
o!  the  new  school  rcdcdUMting  the  histoilc 
old  P.S.  2U.  The  Carl  Sandburg  iiicnional 
plaque  was  on  this  occasion  unyclled  li.  the 
presence  ot  Kate  Ftodina  Stcichen,  Sand- 
burn's  niece  who  came  down  liom  C><nneci:- 
.  in  II  rcnrfseiit  the  liiir.lly  Joiiaiifj  licr  were 
Ur  I  Ktiwin  C'lOldwasser.  the  principal  of 
Mxty  years  au;o,  Ueiijaniiii  Faliii,  the  preM-nt 
principal  and  the  Hon  Charles  H  Silvi-r.  ..n 
;.Iunuuis  and  f<;nn('i  prcsidoiit  ol  llie  Heard 
oi    Kducalion. 

I'iie  color  ^uard  pri-sentatio-i  iid  Uic 
[iledi'o  to  the  Hat!  ojjened  tne  pnifsram  usine 
Ihe  school's  iraditloiiul  music  ol  tiie  '  Cor..- 
iKUion  March"  ol  Meyerbeer.  The  child.'iii 
now  also  had  a  chance  lo  hpur  the  music  to 
the  pledp'e  to  the  llai^  which  alumnus  Irvinij 
Cacsur  liad  wriUeii  nnd  presented  to  Iho 
(oi.trrcss  1  1  tlie  United  Stales  as  a  eill  Irem 
.X.SCAP 

A-.  ii!i  Iti  .Men-.'  iiiim  io  C;irl  Sandburc  .i 
nati'jiKil  hiurcMic  :oid  lamed  biourapher  oi 
Aoraham  Lincoln  principal  Kaloi;  opened  the 
exercise  by  rccitliiB  :■  teacher  i-'  child  mes- 
sage immortalized  i;i  .Sar.dburu's  niovina 
jioem  "I  Love  You": 

I  liar  yoxi  for  irliat  you  air   % 
Hut   I  lorr  yon  pel    tiiorr  lor  n  lial  pou  fl'c 
qotiig  to  be. 

/  /ore  !/(j%  »iof  so  murli  )or  your  rralitics  as- 

/'I/-   your  ideals. 
t   jiray  Jor  your  (fcvircs   tliat   thai  viny   be 

'irrat . 
r.alhf'r   than    fur  your   :  utiafarnoiis.    uliicli 

may  br  liazardouMy  litllr. 

'A   .'•ntiKtied    flower   i\   one    iriiosr   jirtals   ii-r 

about  to  fall. 
I'hr  inu>it  brauli/ul  roar  i^  one  hardly  tnore 

llian  ft   bud 
W'lierrin    the  j>aup.-<  and  rcstarirs  ol   di'xjrr 

are     working     lor     Uirgrr     and      Inier 

grou-t  h . 

Sot  always  shall  you  be  what  you  are  vow. 

You   are  going  foru-urd  I'iuard   .'iuineiltiiig 

great. 

I   am    OH   tlie   uay   intli  you   nnd    I  here  fore 

I  love  you.' 

("One    Thousand    Beautiful    ThiiiKs." 
Grolier  Inc.  j 

A  group  of  the  children  responded  by  recit- 
nis;  together  .some  ot  the  .Sandburg  poeni.s 
wriiu-n  lor  children.  The  unveiling  .-oni- 
iniltet"  incUidlns  a  boy  and  a  girl  proceeded 
■)  I  lie  plaque  s'.-l  on  .m  e  iscl  on  tiie  htag<- 
•:nd  unveiled  it  a.s  a  boy  at  the  lectern  re- 
eled the  text  o:  the  plaque:  The  restle.w  and 
I  ntiuinq  huu'.nn  > in'it  of  yoi'tli  may  pcr- 
foivi  tomorrow  with  rsploita  today  railed 
ii.-ioniiry  and  ,mpos.\ibh'  What  the  young 
people  want  and  dream  acio.ss  the  next  hun- 
dred yi'ars  uill  y'lape  history  more  than  any 
other  niotiiution  to  be  named  The  walls 
of  this  school  might  be  saying.  'Youth  ulien 
lighted  and  alive  and  gnrii  a  spoUing  chance 
!s  strong  for  struggle  and  vot  afraid  of  any 
toils  or  punishments  o''  dangers  or  death." 
As  the  b.jy  recited  this  text,  the  glee  club 
Pummed  America  the  Beautiful".  It  -Aas 
.ilumnus  Harry  Oolden.  the  Ijngrapher  and 
iicighbor  o:  Carl  Simdburg  m  North  Carolina 
Tiiat  obtained  this  statement  for  tiiis  school 

Dr.  Mark  Van  Doren  of  Colu.mbia  Univer- 
sity, expert  on  Sandburg  sent  a  niessagc 
which  said.  "The  words  ol  the  plaque  ::rc 
entirely  clviracteristic  of  this  poet  whose 
Piith  in  the  hum.m  race,  and  parucularlv 
ic.  the  younger  members  of  it.  could  never  b.> 
shaken.  Carl  S.indourg  will  long  be  remen:- 
'oered  for  ihe  strength  and  beautv  o!  lu- 
Pdth.  as  well  as  lor  the  books  v,hic!i  staieci 
;t    in    srj    manv    !orn:s  "    Mr.    .Sinciburg    !-..k1 
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written  to  Mr  Silver  that  he  hoped  lO  visit 
with  the  children  He  never  got  the  chance 
and  so  his  family  fulfilled  his  promise  when 
K  vte  Rodlna  Stelchen.  daughter  of  the  world 
famous  phatt)«rr8pher  bri>ther-ln-lajw  of 
SiindburK.  cMme  over  to  reminisce  wUh  the 
chi:drpn  .ih<>ut  her  Uncle  Ctrl  Sandhntu  had 
l>een  pleaaed  to  know  that  '.his  ^chool  hnd 
been  dedicated  to  the  symbol  of  thf  East 
Side  immlijrimt  mothers,  for  he  t>>o  wns  the 
child  of  immigrant  parents 

The  Hon  Charles  H  Silver  of  the:  Class 
of  1901.  the  former  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  iind  now  .in  iisslsiant  ^o  the 
mayor  dellverefl  the  dedicatory  uddr^ss  In 
his  remarks  lie  said  More  than  any  uther 
fcliuol  in  f'x"  I  ity  iiidrfd  :ii  uur  fiafion 
Pubhe  Sdiool  20  tvelcomed  the  neuly  arrived 
immigiaiit  children  and  the  children  of  im- 
migrants before  and  diinnq  the  t-arlf  daui 
of  thi^  century.  T>:is  beloved  school  in  its 
old  hutldtng.  uhich  many  of  us  remember 
to  well,  taught  these  young  people  (ke  be- 
ginning ijf  wisdom.  Che  )oy  of  treedovi  and 
the  privilege  beyond  prire  of  being  Airxe'ican 
citizens  I  uai  niie  nf  those  children,  I  lat 
on  the  hard  benches  listening  uide-eped  to 
the  itory  of  thone  mho  founded  this  blessed 
land  or  opportunit-i  and  the  lust  ijromf^e  tf 
held  for  me.  and  I  am  ^ure  t'lat  Carl  Sand- 
burg— whQ  .was  a  child  of  immigrant  par- 
ents— saf  liu  a  bench  tery  much  like  tritne  in 
a  school  that  imbued  him  irith  the  .same 
ipirtt  of  devotion  to  our  nation  and  grati- 
tude for  all  that  God  gate  us  who  dwell 
within  Its  borders.  It  iias  this  magical  thing 
that  IS  America  which  most  have  came  to 
live  in  his  heart  and  .ii'iC  ..i  hn  poetry. 

■f  do  not  knoiv  what  feelings  mote  you 
as  we  welcome  the  first  school  m  the  nation 
to  honor  und  preserve  the  memory  af  Carl 
Sandburg,  but  t  feel  a  great  pride  uiell  up 
•iithm  me  We  know  that  the  cHildren 

of  today  are  the  parents  vf  tomorrow  and 
that  there  are  no  Umits  to  the  rnricHments 
of  all  mankind  everywhere  that  cari  begin 
in  a  >ingle  ciusfroom.  .  .  I  'ccall  hoic  much 
It  pleased  my  cherished  friend,  //i?  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  SpeUman.  to  peak  at  the 
dedication  of  fhi-i  building,  and  how  deeply 
his  warm  and  i  ibrant  mesiageynovei  u.s  as 
he  ■.tood  beside  me  on  this  tame  stage.  I 
seem  to  feel  fiat  he  is  here  beside  trie  yiow 
along  with  all  the  generations  of  our  f<-trnda 
and  alumni.  .  As   '.o'lg  as  uords  c4n   live 

irt  the  minds  o;  n%en  and  move  their  hMrts  to 
action,  this  school  shall  be  Known  as  a  fhrme 
to  the  everlasting  memorij  of  Carl  Sandburg 
and  the  young  people  he  loved  u'/to  uiU 
build  ;^e  world  of  tomorrow." 

It  w;iA  Grace  M  Mayer  of  the  Musmiim  of 
Modern  .\rt  who  acted  :is  Unison  lor  vus  with 
the  -Sandburg  r.imUy  in  North  Cii'i'liau  .ind 
the  Stelchen  umll'.  m  Connecticut  Bdward 
Stelchen.  world  famous  photoifrnpher.  close 
friend  ,ind  iirother-:n-law  ot  Cnrl  SaAdburg 
was  preparing  for  our  permanent  saOdburg 
exhibit  at  the  scfcool  one  of  his  photographs 
of  the  Sandburg  Frohles 

US  Senator  Jpcob  K  Javtts  of  th*  Class 
of  1917  had  beep  .uked  to  approiich' Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  a  letter  addressed  to  this 
dedlcntlon  meeting  ^mce  he  thci^ht  so 
highly  of  that  'MCa!.  exuberant.  wi»e  iind 
gentle  man"  Carl  Sandburg  whom  he  hiemo- 
nalued  at  the  Wncoin  Memorial  The  sur- 
prise <->i  ihe  day  game  when  the  White  House 
sent  A  large  piuture  in  color  of  President 
Johnson  with  drl  Sandburg  which  thp  pres- 
ident inscribed  to  the  children  of  the  (chool 
The  principal  .Kknowledged  this  ^ft  by 
sending  a  picture  of  the  unveiling  land  a 
copy  of  the  Sandburg  poem  "I  Lo\a  You  " 
which  the  children  wanted  dedicated  to  Pat- 
rick Lyndon  Nugent,  the  president'^  little 
grandson 

Principal  Benjumln  Palon  announce  th«t 
■Because  there  is  an  everlasting  afflntty  be- 
tween Carl  Sandburg  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  .\nna  Silver  School  P.S  20  It  Is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  honor  his  memory  by 
fstabllshing    the    Carl    Sandburg    Mflmorlal 
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Prl/.e  ThiH  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the 
iiudent  v,hn  captures  in  the  words  of  an  es- 
say or  who  typifies,  by  his  own  personal  con- 
duct, the  character  and  ijuaMtles  of  that 
great  poet  of  our  people  whom  President 
Johnson  called  this  vital  exuberant  wise 
and  gentle  man  ' 

If  the  children  of  the  community  needed 
hero  images  what  better  ones  to  mret  than 
some  of  the  honorees  of  the  schtjol's  Hall  of 
Fame  In  person  Presented  to  them  *ere 
Ralph  D  CL>le  who  followed  an  Alger  story 
career  by  entering  his  company  as  an  errand 
boy  to  become  the  president  uf  one  of  the 
largest  lithographing  companies  In  the  coun- 
try. «  leadiT  .itiumg  the  Friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  and  a  member  of  the 
Education  Council  of  the  (iraphic  Arts  In- 
dustry Ben  Bloom  music  publisher  who  left 
school  to  Jiin  CJeorg«  M  Ct>han's  musicals 
and  later  helped  Irving  Berlin  establish  his 
publishing  company  tioorge  (iershwin  recog- 
nized lilm  OS  the  pers«in  who  gave  him  his 
first  Job  in  the  music  business  Bloom  is  an 
executive  of  ASCAP  Jack  Kamlet  became  an 
Important  industrialist  and  the  perpetual 
reunion  chairman  uf  the  nhminl  B  Leonard 
Slade  IS  a  member  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
.sel's  office  and  Hivrrv  Perils  is  an  otTlcer  of 
the  Department  of  Correction  Stanley  Oold- 
itein  15  the  acting  principal  of  the  Stuy- 
vesant  Adult  School 

.Also  presented  were  Irving  Metz  the  execu- 
tive tllrector  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Insti- 
tute and  the  Chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Scholarship  Fund  I.trael  Cuinmlngs  has  ac- 
(luired  the  title  uf  the  Man  Who  Never  For- 
got because  of  his  deep  concern  .ibout  the 
East  Side  from  which  he  came  He  had  to 
<|Ult  »choo|  to  help  his  family,  but  the  prob- 
lems of  dropouts  became  hi*  principal  con- 
cern .\  wealthv  woolen  mill  owner  he  lias 
built  summer  camps  tor  the  aged  .i  recrea- 
tion hall  and  a  gvmntisuim  For  his  services 
to  the  Navy  he  has  been  cited  by  the  NY 
Council  of  the  Navy  l.eague 

Other  prominent  students  who  attended 
the  school  in  the  past  .irc  Cleorge  and  Ira 
Ctershwin.  US  Senator  Jacob  K  Javlts  and 
his  brother  Ben|amin  who  endovied  the  Halls 
of  law  of  pordham  Unuersltv  From  the 
theater  .ire  Paul  Muni  Edward  O  Robinson. 
Ely  A  Landau,  .ind  Irving  Jacobsou.  Lyricists 
are  Arthur  and  Irving  Caesar  Judge  Samuel 
S.  Lelbowttz  of  Scottsboro  fame.  Simon  Silver 
of  the  criminal  court  and  Surrogate  Samuel 
J  Silverman  .ire  uutstandlng  jurists;  Rabbi 
Dr  Wr.Jlam  F  Rosenblum  was  an  Important 
communitv  leader 

Paddington  Corporation  president  Charles 
Outtman  has  endowed  bvilldings  f')r  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  and  the  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center  and  scholarship  funds  for  the 
alumni  association.  M  Jason  Oould  has 
established  scholarship  prizes  at  City  College 
Irving  Maldman  is  the  f.imous  builder  of 
hotels  and  theaters  Philip  Greene  Is  a 
linnker  William  Liistgarten  is  an  Interna- 
tional shoe  industrialist  and  a  past  alumni 
president  Oeorge  Levy  who  at  93  Is  our  oldest, 
living  graduate  and  a  Spanish  American  War 
Veteran  .sent  his  mes.^age  urging  that  the 
children  take  pride  m  their  .Amencanifm. 

Two  octogenarian  friends  of  the  school 
•  >ok  par;  m  the  trosjr  mi  with  their  humor — 
Humorist  Harry  Hershlield  and  Comedian  Joe 
Smith  of  the  theatrical  team  of  Smith  and 
Dale.  For  the  opening  exercises  five  years  ago 
the  poet  Theodore  Reade  Nathan  wrote  a 
ptjem  for  the  school  called  "East  Side 
Mother  "  On  this  present  occasion  Joe  Smith 
was  inspired  to  write  one  From  the  East  Side 
Mothers "  urging  the  children  to  obey  their 
teachers. 

.A  highlight  of  the  day  was  the  number 
called  the  Ecumenism  of  Song  by  which  de- 
vice children  of  Chinese.  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  background  who  are  in  the  glee  club 
sang  songs  of  each  others  cultures  It  was 
also  moving  to  hear.r  these  children,  color- 
fully costumed  sing  "S.ibbath  Prayer"  (Fid- 
dler   on    the    Roof  I    Just    as   our    immigrant 
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mothers  might  have  as  they  pr.iyed  ever  the 
Sabbath  candles  and  asked  the  Lord  to  pro- 
tect the  family.  It  would  be  good  for  the 
children  to  absorb  the  influence  of  that 
concept 

When  they  s.ing  "To  Dream  the  Impossible 
Ure.im"  which  alumnu.s  Irving  J.icobson  as 
Sancho  Panza  sings  In  Man  of  La  Mancha  the 
glee  club  leader  rxplalned  that  the  theme  cf 
the  play  was  the  same  as  the  schools  ancient 
slogan  Per  Asper.i  Ad  Astra  which  spoke  of 
reaching  the  unreachable  star'  The  glee  club 
program  was  prepared  by  Stanley  Stern  Law- 
rence Mendelowitz  directed  the  children's 
string  orchestra  to  which  gifted  children  were 
admitted  Judith  C.lotzer  and  Catherine  Marx 
assisted  The  program  was  r.idio  broadcast 
over  Station  WHN 

What  should  be  the  function  of  an  alumni 
.i.ssociatlon  on  an  elementary  school  level? 
Such  an  association  is  a  r.ire  phenomenon 
since  we  think  uf  such  an  association  on  a 
university  level  The  impact  on  the  very 
young  and  the  important  good  that  can  be 
done  speak  liiehly  (or  it  "That  the  school 
cwmnuinlty  Involve  the  cooperation  oi  school, 
parents  and  ahimni  to  develop  h.ippy  stu- 
dents measuring  up  to  desirable  school 
standards;  to  preseave  the  school's  traditions 
and  to  interest  alurtini  in  projects  that  v. ill 
benefit  the  children;  to  Implement  prourams 
of  Americanism  and  Brotherhood  and  an  ap- 
preciation ot  the  cultures  cf  other  nations  " 
It  would  be  noteworthy  to  liiquire  into  the 
tradition  of  which  these  alumni  are  so 
proud  The  alumni  made  a  ahrine  of  this 
new  school— the  repository  of  the  schools 
tradition.  They  commissioned  Lumen  Martin 
Winter,  the  internationally  l.imous  nuirallsi 
to  create  the  mural  which  tells  of  the  im- 
migrant background  of  the  students  of  the 
past  and  of  their  Integration  Into  Amerlcaii- 
i.-m.  Brotlierhood  and  Democracy  It  con- 
tains  the  Kennedy  statement  'America  Is  a 
nation  of  immigrants — descendants  of  immi- 
grants "  The  alumni  are  Immigrant  coii- 
>clous  and  they  expect  to  take  a  hand  In  the 
development  of  the  Immigration  Museum 
which  is  being  established  at  tlie  Statue  "i 
Liberty  National  Monument.  The  Emma 
Lazarus  statement  'Give  .Me  Your  Poor. 
Your  Tired.  Your  Huddled  Masses  Yeariuiig 
to  Breathe  Free  '  is  dramatically  illustrated 
m  the  mural.  Tlie  school's  anthem  of 
brotherhood  Behold  How  Good  .md  How 
Pleasant  It  Is  For  Brethren  to  Dwell  To- 
gether In  Unity  "  Is  embedded  in  the  mural. 
It.s  Latin  version  Ecce  Quam  Boiuim  is  the 
theme  of  the  alumni  awards  concept. 

To  preserve  the  tradition  (>t  their  f.imous 
alumni  they  spent  some  years  of  research  ti 
establish  the  Hundred  Best  Names  m  the 
History  of  the  .School.  Tlie  Ecce  Quam 
Bonum  Hall  of  Fame  Tablet  which  hang.s  i:i 
the  school  corridor 'says.  "Tills  Tablet  Hon- 
oring These  Who  Have  succeeded  iti  Their 
Vrications  and  Have  Served  the  Community. 
Is  Intended  as  an  Inspiration  to  Future  Gen- 
erations 111  Knowing  That  They  Share  a  Tra- 
dition With  The.se  Alumni." 

Exhibit  cases  contain  examples  of  the 
achievements  cf  alumni.  Legends  mounted  l.'i 
br.iss  on  the  walls  contain  inspired  state- 
ments of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  John  V 
Kennedy,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Charles  H 
Silver.  .And  now  with  the  addititJii  of  the 
Carl  Sandburg  plaque  In  place,  Harry  Perils. 
a  former  president  of  the  alumni  has  suc- 
ceeded l:i  having  the  corridor  cjntainlng  all 
t.'iese  gifts  named  The  PS.  20  Alumni  Hall. 
There  is  being  established  here  a  perma- 
nent Sandburg  exhibit.  The  alumn;  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  th»ir  irlend 
from  North  Carolina  when  they  watched  Alex 
Reed.  Barbara  Berjer  and  Garry  Hearne  per- 
form i;i  the  play  The  World  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg "  which  Lee  Foley  directed.  There  they 
were  charmed  by  the  many  !  tceted  person- 
.Hltty.  the  humorist,  folk  singer,  poet,  and 
above  all  the  wonderful  humanitarian  that 
was  Carl  Sandburg,  The  alumni  liave  also 
indicated  an  ititerest  in  establishing  in  North 
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Carolina  ».••  ,i  ii;it)()n,tl  historic  site  the  home 
of  Carl  Sandburg  and  iliey  :ire  happy  to  learn 
that  Senators  Sam  J  Ervln  and  B  Everett 
Jordan  ol  Nortli  Carolin.i  h.i\i'  already  initi- 
ated this  step 

It  Is  inurcsting  to  note  that  practically  all 
of  the  alumni  ha\e  moved  away  Ironi  tlic 
East  Side  but  their  1<  ytiUics  have  remained 
with  the  communiiy  ;i:  which  their  historic 
school  was  located  Harry  Perils  observed 
t.iat  In  tnir  day  the  siliool  popiiI.it lop.  was 
predominantly  JewLsh  and  Italian,  .out  thai 
it  Is  now  Spanish  s])eaking,  Neuro,  C'liiiii'se, 
Albanian,  and  Vutroslaviim,  li  ,,:iy  o;  iis 
thought  of  the  children  i  :  cuir  ancient  school 
days  as  superior.  '.i,e  have  ilianged  o\ir  minds. 
We  are  convinced  tliat  'kuis  are  kids'  and 
these  children  of  this  school.  f;iven  simil.ir 
opportunities  will  turn  out  as  g<x)d."  he  says. 

The  alumni  feel  that  some  ol  their  experi- 
ence in  Imiig  merits  being  iia.-i.sed  on  to 
their  school  .successors.  The  st.ttement  may 
be  above  the  level  o!  immediate  comprehen- 
sion of  the  children.  It  i.s  desired  th.it  the 
quality  of  the  l.inguagc  be  [ire.-erved  and  ?.n 
it  i.s  expcct.od  that  the  teacher  will  clanly 
and  cxpl.iin  and  obtain  the  cliild's  reaction 
to  it.  "The  death  f'f  tiie  cimnity  ol  a  human 
being  and  the  dUint.fgraiiun  ol  pleas.iiit 
human  relations  begin  with  any  act  ot  taking 
another  for  framed  .S.ithcc  it  to  say  tliat 
It  is  nriethical  ..nd  unjust  to  do  so,  but  let 
us  add  that  it  l.---  .ilso  iinpnrtlcal  because  ol 
the  likelihCKXl  of  discouraging  continued 
courtesies  and  gixxi  v.ill  relations.  If  the  act 
is  jiot  one  that  l.s  due  you,  then  It  Is  an  act 
ot  kindness  and  you  must  treat  it  as  .'uch 
.and  make  your  appreciation  known  uf  an- 
other's l.ilents  and  aijilitles  and  his  elforts 
for  the  common  giHid.  i\nd  do  not  Uike  for 
granted  the  wonders  o:  science  and  n;iture 
around  you  Retain  some  wonder  about  them 
When  you  cease  vvondennE;  about  them  you 
deprive  yourself  ol  the  thrills  they  hold," 

Let  us  add  tlie  admonition  ot  Charles  H. 
Sliver  which  the  press  has  seen  lit  to  edi- 
torialize— 'Maybe  we  do  not  know  all  the 
answers  to  the  problems  ol  delinquency  ,  .  . 
but  we  know  tliai  the  reg.nd  that  we  had 
for  our  teachers  ;ind  the  love  we  h.id  for  our 
parent.^  made  a  gre;it  difTerence  In  our  lives." 
It,  was  Mr.  .'^liver's  mother  Anna  Silver  for 
whom  the  m-Ikk  i  w.'is  i..iined  .i.s  a  symbol  ol 
the  E.ist  Side  M(>ther 

Prior  to  the  Sandburg  dedication  program. 
the  f,iculty  convened  for  lt.s  annual  hincheon 
as  guests  of  Charles  H,  Silver.  It  was  attended 
by  the  Board  ot  Education  Superintendent 
Dr,  Bernard  E,  Donovan.  .■\.~socKiie  Supt  of 
Public  Relations  Jerome  G.  Kovalcik.  District 
Supt.  Theresa  G,  Rakow.  PTA  President 
Gloria  Medina.  In  ilieir  presence  Princip.il 
Falon  presented  the  year's  community  aN^ard 
for  the  interest  shown  in  the  children,  to 
the  Alumni  Association.  It  was  accepted  by 
Judge  Simon  Silver,  the  current  president  o: 
the  alumni,  standing  in  for  .N.ithanlcl  Phil- 
lips, the  a.ssoeiation  founder  .ind  I'ld  tune 
te.icher.  They  have  planned  a  faculty  and 
alumni  reception  to  Dr,  I  Edv^nn  Goldwasser. 
the  princip.il  of  sixty  years  aao  whose  90th 
birthday  :■  a  matter  cl  some  inontlis.  A  flood 
of  greeting  cards  readied  Herman  Brown 
their  athletic  director  .iiid  cherished  teacher 
nn  his  80th  birthday  The  Bovs  of  Twenty 
,ire  sensitive  aixjut  their  tradition  '  .A  Teacher 
Atfects  Eternity:  he  c  in  iiever  tell  where  has 
influence  stops."  (Ed'icalion  of  Henry 
Adams) 


Rockefeller  and  the  Extremists 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

(.F    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.   Mr,   Speaker,  it   is 
not  trit€  to  say  that  In  this  day  and  age 
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some  people  will  do  almost  iinythin.:  to 
get  vote.s.  Tho.se  who  i;o  a  littlf  ijit  toti 
far  are  often  labeled  as  extremists  Cn)\ 
Nelson  Rockefeller  has  thrown  the  word 
"e.xtremist"  around  nljont  as  loo.seh  a,^ 
anyone  in  the  jiast  few  years  We  all  le- 
call  his  1964  odyssey  into  that  Neander- 
thal realm.  He  wildly  alliieked  the  Young 
Republican  organization  prior  to  that  for 
what  he  teiTiied  'extremism" 

Surprise — oi-  i.s  it  no  suri)rise — of  tiie 
year  comes  in  .\eein8  Croveriior  Rocke- 
feller walk  arm  m  arm  with  one  ot  the 
most  extreme  black  racists  in  Amiriea 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell  would  have 
looked  like  a  piker  compare:!  to  (Wucrnor 
Rockefeller's  inarcti  buddy,  Cluules 
Kenyatta. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  has  lecorded  some  ol  tiie 
ci-edit  lines  of  this  advocate  of  lawless- 
ne.ss  and  murder.  He  ha.s  been  head  ot 
the  Mau  Mau  Society  which  i,--  a  bedfel- 
low of  RAM.  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  black  militant  groups,  Charles 
Kenyatta  started  his  lawbreaking  ca- 
reer as  Charles  Morris,  When  he  was  a 
Black  Muslim  he  took  the  name  Charles 
37X.  He  has  a  long  record  of  arrests  and 
convictions  for  \arious  e-lminal  activi- 
ties, including  a  sentence  oi  6  to  7  year; 
for  robbery.  He  got  a  discharge  from  the 
U.S.  Army  for  being  .AWOL.  escaping 
confinemeiit.  and  so  forth  A  real  leader, 
you  might  say. 

What  are  some  ol  the  \iews  ol  thi,-  man 
with  whom  Governor  Rockeleller  walked 
arm  in  arm  in  a  New  York  parade?  He 
was  recently  asked  what  he  thou:jht 
about  the  RAM  plot  to  a.si.assinate  Roy 
Wilkins  and  Whitney  Youni'.  He  retried : 

Hoy  Wilkins  can't  g  i  ainout.'  h:,s  (<wn  pco- 
ple  now.  It  would  be  a  w  a.slc  ol  tm.c  to  kill 
I  hem. 

Asked  about  riots,  this  new  found 
buddy  of  the  New  York  Governor  said: 

There  1?  no  such  thing  ns  riots,  A  revolu 
tion  i.s  when  what  s  a'  t  'P  h.o-  to  go  to  tlie 
bottom. 

Asked  if  he  Ijelieved  in  assassination 
and  thought  it  were  necessary,  l:e  rioted: 
You   use   any   means   necessarv 

Asked  next.  Is  assassination  iicces- 
sary'.^  he  answered: 

Ho.'.'  did  .'^talin  get  to  the  lop?  How  did 
Mao  Ise-tung  get  to  the  lop y  Long  live  Mao 
Ise-tune,  Peojile  m  the  country  are  scared 
r.f  revolution  and  they  do  anylhnig  to  sup- 
press It, 

Asked  if  his  Mau  Mau  possess  w  eaiJons. 
he  said: 

The  only  way  to  c.uii  Ireeuoin  is  tlirongh 
a  b.irrel  of  a  gun. 

To  the  query.  Do  vfiu  say  that  Nc-ro 
youth  should  take  machetes  and  slay 
moderate  Negro  leaders? — because 
Charles  Kenyatta  frequently  runs  around 
the  streets  wearitig  a  machete— lie  said: 

They  must  t:,ike  machete.';  and  destroy 
Uncle  Toms,  When  the  Government  does 
not  represent  the  jjeople.  t'ne  people  must 
rl!^e   up   and   overthrow   the   government. 

There  is  inuch  more  to  tell  on  Charles 
Kenyatta.  His  slogan  is  "Let's  Use  Black 
Force  Now."  The  New  York  Governor  has 
liad  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  his  ideas 
of  extremism  in  the  past,  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  whether  Charles  Kenyatta. 
the  man  he  marched  aiTn  m  arm  w  ith  in 
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New  York  City.  is.  to  u.se  the  modern 
Iji-ainwashiiiLi  jihraseohmy.  ",uist  a  mod- 
erate 


National    Narcotic    Addiction    and 
Abuse  Hospital  Centers 


Drug 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

.   K    .NtW    JERStY 

IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondai/.  April  29.  l'.)68 

Ml',  GALLAGHER,  Mr  .''Speaker,  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  i;i  tlu  United 
States  has  reached  alarming  and  ternly- 
mg  proi)ortions,  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
recently  that  the  total  iiumbei'  t'l  drug 
addicts  in  this  eountiy  ha.--  ir-en  irom 
:i9.7J0  in  19lj()  to  an  alltime  hi-h  ol  GJ.- 
045  last  year. 

The  misuse  ol  drugs  by  young  people 
particularly  lias  reached  epidemic  stages 
m  some  areas.  The  illegal  u,^e  ot  naj'cotic 
drugs  by  hardcore  addicts  i,^  C'li  the  m- 
erea.se.  keei)ing  step  with  the  continuing 
mass  migrations  to  the  already  i,ver- 
erowded  urban  areas.  The  President  le- 
eently  iiredicted  that  by  the  year  2000 
there  will  be  40  million  more  people  liv- 
ing 111  our  cities.  All  indications  jjoint  to 
an  increase  in  druc  addiction  along  with 
increased  city  i)opulations, 

'  )ne  ol  tlie  aspects  of  the  drug  abuse 
iiroblem  m  this  country  that  has  caused 
the  greatest  sense  ot  fi'uslration  and  in- 
adequacy i;-  the  lush  (j1  the  new  fen- 
eration to  the  iiallucmogens,  like  LSD, 
STP  and  inari,iuana.  The  little  we  know- 
today  about  the  alter-etlects  ol  some  ot 
these  drugs  should  itself  act  as  a  strong 
deterrent.  But  the  real  danger  rit  LSD, 
DMT.  Speed  and  the  others  is  that  there 
has  been  lar  too  little  actual  i  csearch 
into  the  effects  of  use  on  the  human  body 
and  the  reproductive  system.  Initial  in- 
\estigation  by  widely  lespecled  .'-cicntihc 
i:istitution.s^the  University  ol  Oregon 
and  the  New  York  State  l.'niversity  of 
Medicine — ,^hows  that  continued  use  ol 
LSD  may  damage  and  disrupt  the  chro- 
mosomes and  genes,  I  would  liken  tak- 
ing of  LSD  trjday  to  deliberately  expos- 
ing oneself  to  radiation  40  years  ago 
when  the  ellect  of  radiation  exiJosure  was 
relatively  unknown,  .•\s  later  .--cientific 
evidence  has  shown,  ladiation  causes 
rapid  and  sometimes  horrible  mutations 
\n  future  generations.  Radiation  expo- 
.--ure.  at  levels  cuiisidered  .ate  m  1930. 
can  now  be  attributed  to  .^iio;tened  life. 
I'Ukemia.  and  death. 

The  newspapers  recently  repoiteo  the 
( a,se  of  a  young  mother,  havini'  taken 
LSD  at  legular  intervals  lor  many 
months,  who  cut  out  the  heart  ol  her  3- 
year-old  son  with  a  broken  s-jda  bottle. 
This  Is  only  a  glimpse  mt j  the  possible 
elTect  that  these  drugs  can  iiave  on  the 
liuman  nnnd.  Perhaps  her  mind  was  al- 
ready deraiiL'ed.  but  the  use  of  t'ne  drug 
was  certainly  the  catalyst  and  prime 
moving  force  behind  her  irratior.al  and 
dei3iaved  act. 

Those    who    arc    most    ,-usceptible    to 

'emotional  and  psychological  mishaps  are 

tlie  very  jieople  who  seek  out   and  use 

these  dnj'-'S,  As  Look  magazine  recently 

pointed  out: 
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Dis;  iirbinRlv,  these  •btd  ?np?"  isid  ■  (ft'.ik- 
.)Uta"  ire  m<>st  likely  to  happen  to  penplf  who 
.ire  most  llkelv  to  *ant  to  try  I.SD;  the 
voiiniir  "he  eniction  illy  im:n!itiire  (>r|  iin- 
>'ablp  'tie  deeply  distressed  iind  borderline 
M-hl/<»phrenlcs  P<)ychlainsts  .uid  t.sp  re- 
-earchers  iisiiiillv  »xrUide  surh  persons  I rom 
iieripy  md  experimoni:itlon  B!ai-k  rtiark- 
•eers    (vwever    Lipplv  no  such  excliisloi) 

The  claims  of  LSD  users  that  some 
miraculous  mmd  expansion  lakes  place 
.■iiabhns  the  user  to  see  how  the  real" 
.vorld  looks,  is  simply  discredited  by  the 
:\icts  As  the  New  Republic  >aid  rccdUly 

Miv»t  Mf  the  lew  objectively  recorded  Urtls- 
ic  .  p.iintln4t-(x)etry  1  po«t-LSD  perform- 
iiice»  h.ive  been  less  th«n  mediocre 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a  vei-y  real  need 
tur  laws  to  deal  with  those  who  pander 
*o  this  danserous  fad  and  there  is  a  need 
:or  penalties  to  discourage  and  deter 
people  from  usinR  these  druKs  The  Presi- 
dent has  wisely  called  for  strict  measures 
to  furnish  tliose  who  sell  and  distribute 
iruas  like  LSD  and  marihuana  and  fof 
,.s>  ^e-  >'re  penalties  foi'  those  who  ix)ssess 
md  use  ri'.ese  draes  I  am  fully  m  support 
^f  tiiese  measures  and  I  fully  support  the 
Pre'-idenT?»  ««11  lor  this  lewislation,  But 
r  also  belieye  thjit  we  must  work  toward 
I  method  of  expuuKinc  these  notj^tion^ 
:iom  pf)lice  records  for  the  vciy  ybunc. 
ifte-  a  certain  period  of  time  an^  de- 
pendini-'  on  future  condi^ct  These  detri- 
mental notation*  are  capable  ot  sacldhni^ 
;i  younn  person  'Vith  a  stiuma  that  ui  the 
future  can  (perhaps  burden  eves  v  applica- 
Mon  for  a  lob,  a  promotion — a  chance 

Of  .'qual  seriousness  and  dansjer  Is  the 
ijrouinc  inability  of  this  Nation  to  cnnnbat 
efTectively  on  a  nationwide  scale  the 
crowing  numbers  of  narcotic  addicts  The 
increased  use  of  maniuana  combined 
.vitii  the  steady  migration  to  the  cities 
■.vill  almost  certainly  bnnij  a  continuui^ 
upward  spiral  in  numbers  of  narcotic 
.Irug  users.  Almost  all  authorities  agree 
•Iiat  marijuana  is  a  very  probable  step- 
pim;  stone  to  the  use  of  physically  i^ddlc- 
tive  druss — heroin,  morphine,  and  co- 
rame  As  Dr  Harry  Anshnger.  US. 
representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  said 

The  histories  of  henjin  users  show  that 
ilmost  -ill  of  them  first  iiseti  marijuanlft 

The  California  Youth  Authonty  and 
'he  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Crim.e  and 
Delinquency  kept  tabs  on  a  large  number 
.)f  juveniles  arrested  in  Los  Angeles  m 
1960  :>nd  1961  for  using  nonopiate  diiics 
The  institute  recently  reported  that  the 
ma.'OMty  58  percent,  experienced  no  sub- 
^e(iuent  arrest:  38  percent  were  arrested 
-i.iiam  for  marijuana  and  LSD  utTenses; 
and  IJ  .oercenl  were  subsequently  ar- 
rested and  convicted  of  using  opiates, 
such  as  heroin  and  morphine  Mr  Speak- 
er if  only  1-  percent  of  those  who 
experiment  with  marijuana  become 
.iddicted  to  liard  drugs,  this  coumn*  is 
■.n  for  an  addict  explosion  of  undreamed 
ot  proportions. 

Mr  Speaker  we  live  in  an  age  of  sci- 
entific miracles.  We  are  conquering  and 
explaining  m  rapid  succession  the 
mysteries  of  life  We  can  transplant 
luman  organs  and  have  cracked  tiie 
very  life  code  of  our  species,  yet,  we 
have  been  unable  to  efTectively  solve  one 
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of  man -■>  oldest  plagues — the  honor  and 
timeless  affliction  of  drug  dependence 

During  a  recent  hearin.'  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  on  creating  a  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control.  Dr  Waller  E 
Barton  Medical  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association,  said; 

riie  'reatineiit  o'  drui;  .iddlctlon  li  .i  med- 
ical problem  The  cure  of  narcotic  .iddlcts 
.should  t>e  put  utuler  the  aegl.s  of  inwllcnl 
authorities  whereas  the  problem.*  of  im;>or- 
tatlon.  reiyiilRtlon  and  the  traffic  of  drugs 
should  be  the  continiied  responsibility  of  !.iw 
enlorcement  agencies 

I  concur  and  share  Dr  Barton  s  con- 
cern for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion The  landmark  Narcotic  .■\ddict  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966.  pas.sed  by  the  89th  Con- 
:;ress.  is  a  recognition  ot  the  need  to  ap- 
proach drug  abase  and  addiction  from 
the  combined  and  coordinated  medical- 
legal  angle 

In  response  to  the  increasing  recogni- 
tion that  a  .solution  to  the  age-old  prob- 
lem of  narcotic  addiction  will  <ml\  come 
by  treatment  and  education  cimibined 
with  law  enforcement  I  am  introducing 
today  legislation  to  authorize  sufficient 
funds  to  establish  a  .series  of  Federal 
narcotic  and  druf  abu.se  treatment  an( 
research  hospitals  throu^ihout  the  Unii 
ed  States  Each  hospital  shall  providl 
facilities  for  a  continuing  in-hospita! 
population  of  1,000  addicts.'  together 
with  such  facilities  necessary  to  orovide 
post-hospital  and  out-patient  care  for 
additional  addicts  Each  hospital  will 
have  research  facilities  for  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  physical  and  psychological 
causes  of  drug  addiction  and  abuse  and 
to  the  neatment  and  care  of  druu  addicts 
and  users 

I  feel  that  as  a  start  we  desperately 
need  this  tyjje  of  a  F'ederal  hospital  in  or 
near  each  of  the  lait;e  center;^  of  drug 
addiction — Chicago  Detroit.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Washington,  and  New  York.  Prob- 
ably the  New  York  area,  and  this  in- 
cludes New  Jersey,  will  require  two  of 
these  haspitals 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  does  not 
contemplate  abandonment  of  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  etfoits  to  combat 
and  cure  drug  addiction  For  example, 
both  Hudson  and  Union  Counties  m  New 
Jersey  have  very  tine  and  well-function- 
ing narcotic  control  clinics  presently 
operating  Rather  than  obviate  the  need 
for  these  efforts.  I  contemplate  and  fore- 
see the  need  to  expand  these  i)ro'-;rams 
in  the  future  to  wo>k  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively with  the  central  Federal  hospital. 
Mr.  Speaker,  drug  addiction  and  drug 
abuse  are  national  problems  crossing 
every  lurisdictional  line  and  the  naticn- 
wide  menace  grows  with  every  day  that 
passes.  The  solution  demands  that  we  act 
on  all  levels  of  government  and  in  con- 
junction with  privately  spon.sored  pro- 
grams and  reseaich  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  done 
enough  in  the  area  of  treatment. 

The  false  lure  uf  drugs  and  narcotics 
has  been  called  ih.e  next  .•^m  m  line  after 
the  original  sin.  Homer's  Iliad"  de- 
scribes the  cup  of  Helen  as  'inducing  the 
sense  of  evil"  and  a  Sumerian  tablet  de- 
scribes an  herb,  thought  to  be  opium,  as 
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the  joy  plant  "  Man  in  his  Irailiy  and 
susceptibility  to  lailure  will  ne\ei  Ije 
completely  free  of  the  menace  of  diuii 
dependence  But.  we.  as  men.  can  con- 
tribute to  sr.'. iiig  those  who  fall  and  hav>' 
fallen  by  treatment  and  by  research  into 
new  ways  to  treat  and  prevent  addiction 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  begin  lo  break 
out  from  the  crushing  circle  of  drug 
abuse. 

The  Federal  Government  is  moving 
swiftly  toward  a  coordinated  and  con- 
centrated system  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  addictum 
This  leui.slation  will  allow  thi  medical 
and  psychological  treatment  '!;e  human 
function  — to  catch  up.  We  can  control 
this  drug  dilemma  only  by  balancina  our 
attack  and  mellowing  our  approach  with 
a  humanistic  compassion  for  our  fellov. 
man  I  have  seen  the  conjecture,  though 
no  firm  figure  is  jiossible.  that  narcotic 
addicts  alone  sjjend  SS.'SO  million  a  veai 
on  their  habits  The  cost  of  these  hos- 
pitals will  be  small  by  comuin  ison — >mall 
In  cost,  but  large  m  the  imiiact  they  can 
have  in  lessening  and  controlling  the 
abuse  of  all  drugs  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Elizabeth.  N  J  .  recently  ran  a  .series  of 
three  t)erceptive  und  highly  fnformative 
'articles  on  the  jiroblem  of  dru^  adduii.j:. 
and  abu.se  in  Union  County  and  the  !.)cal 
efforts  of  the  Union  County  Narcotic 
Clinic  and  others  to  combat  this  I  would 
like  to  include  this  very  fine  .series  with 
my  other  remarks.  I  commend  Audrey 
Stehlin.  the  reporter  who  wrote  the 
serie.s 

The  articles  follow: 
Ti:FN-A(.tRs  UN  ^■^RcoTIcs  Kick — Bi's  to  the 
ViLLAGF    Home  With  the  'Pot" 
I  By  .\udrey  Stehlin  i 
It  was  raining  lightly  but  the  two  young 
high-school    .ise    rouples    who    boarded    the 
N'ew  'York  bus  rroin  the  center  of  a  suburban 
town  were  ;n  hlrh  spirits    Other  pa.'seneers 
elfier    paid    them    no    attention,    tor    they 
weren't  terribly  loud,  or  just  half  .^miled  at 
•he  girls  in  their  mini-skirts  and  long  shiny 
hair 

The  two  boys  in  their  tight  levis  and 
Jackets  were  clean  rut  and.  even  though  they 
wore  their  hair  a  bit  too  long  for  the  older 
generation,  they  looked  well  cared  tor  .lust 
four  teen-agers  from  an  upper  middle  class 
community  going  into  the  big  city  on  a  Sat- 
urday for  a  good  time. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bus  lerniina; 
they  headed  downtown  like  homing  pigeons. 
They  look  the  6th  Avenue  subwav  to  West 
4th  St  in  the  village  and  after  a  block  or  so 
■  of  brisk  walking,  the  four  slowed  down  and 
look  It  easy,  looking  into  shop  windows  and 
pushing  their  wav  through  the  crowds  ui 
other  youngsters  from  other  suburbs 

For  a  few  hours  they  browsed  One  of  the 
girls  bought  a  kooky,  wildly-colored  blouse 
with  what  looked  like  a  ileslgn  of  amoebas 
on  a  psychedelic  trip  .md  at  a  small  mod 
.shop,  two  of  them  bought  love  beads  which 
thev  had  promised  to  bring  home  to  a  friend. 
They  also  bought  marijuana. 

PSVCHEOELIC    shopping 

The  boys  lingered  some  buckskin  jackets 
I  too  expensive)  and  then  decided  upon  .some 
psychedelic  potters  from  .i  book  store  Aft?r 
getting  coffee  and  something  to  eat  they 
split  the  Ecene  i  left  the  area  i  took  a  subway 
back  uptown  and  ( aught  the  next  bus  home. 

The  four  went  to  a  ciance  that  niglit  It 
was  a  crummv   'oand  but  a  lot  of  kids 
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were  \valtiiig  lor  us  ihere  sci  \vp  i'.ad  to  s;o  " 
The;"  arr.ved  earlw  met  ^.|^ll'  :nt'ii(t<.  :..>1<I 
about  ten  or  twelve  reefers  inKiriju.u.a  .  to 
tiie  other  youngsters  and  eventuallv  went 
mslde  where  they  coini)laiii("<l  ,ih m  im-  r.uk 
group  while  they  were  daiu  ini;  ,iiid  l.tughing 
and  talking. 

They  left  before  the  .ttla.r  w.i.s  i)\(r 
liopped  111  the  car  lone  ■  l  'lie  boss  i.iid 
borrowed  his  dads  .lutoi.  dro\p  in  i.ic  hou.se 
I'f  the  girl  with  Uie  l-ncc^t  shiniest  iiair 
iher  parents  were  out  .iiui  wfuikin't  be  b.ick 
until  latei.  went  down  .m'o  i :  e  ro-"  looiii 
where  thev  put  on  soiuf  I'-'itos  .md  tnnu-rt 
on    with    t.ielr   "pot"    .  in.in.iiuma  i  . 

In  another  "nice"  L'lunn  fi.untv  (ununu- 
nity  there  Is  a  handmade  si^-n  u\\  the  wall  cil 
a  popular  teen  izathering  jjIiicc  ■  Tppn-.mers 
may  not  smnke  in  this  sturf  "  Tiip  i^wuer  of 
the  shop  pointed  to  the  simi  ;iiul  cxplainpd 
"I  can't  takp  the  Time  lo  wped  .  iii  kids  who 
are  smoking  tiope  :'ii<l   ilmsp  who  .irpii't 

As  he  workpd  bphir.d  the  n  iinu'r,  he  shcmk 
his  liead  aiut  said  '  I  also  (  :iui.'h;  ;i  uirl  snitT- 
liig  ghip  111  'he  Ijathrociin  .lud  that's  '.vhv 
the  uut  '  !  t.irdcr'  -it-n  i-  ihcrc"  His  wife 
tame  up  .nid  ..diied  wrylv.  What  some  ]iar- 
t-nts  don't   know 

A  confectionery  store  nwr.cr  iii  .iiicithcr 
town  said:  It  used  t  i  t.tke  months  tn  spll 
just  one  package  (if  i  marettp  papers,  btit 
then  'hp  kuls  -t;irtPd  buviiiL'  thprn  like  wild 
fire  I  <luin  t   kn<iw   -.vhat   'hey  wpre  using 

them  for  until  a  salesman  luld  me  to  keep 
them  under  the  rouuicr  ,md  not  ;o  .sPll  to 
teen-agers  " 

Another  store  ■  wner  m  a  -mallpr  t'lwn: 
"I  thought  it  was  Mice  ;li:it  ilie  hoys  were 
starting   to   smoke    pijips  mju    know,   it 

looks  better  than  the  >  icarettp  butts  hang- 
ing from  their  mnuilis  You  cnuld  havp 
floored  mp  when  I  heard  thev  were  mixing 
pot  wi'h   pipp  tobacco'' 

!   irl      !'Kf  AMS'' 

The  .iiLina  -l  '.lie  pipe  ;  b.icco  covprs  up 
the  heavy  sw'eet  smell  oi   inanjuana. 

A    police    (jfficial    srod    rather   wearily 
■It's  tright.ening  what   thee  .stupid  kids  are 
doing   to  themselves.   They've   iiot   ,^ome   real 
nasty    games   eolne    too  We\e    i-icked 

them  up  iit  parties  where  thpv  put  (  apsulps 
ai;d  tablets  of  all  dpscnptinus  in  :,  iiowl  and 
:  hen  choose  a  rouplr  flipy  wash  :!  down 
with  beer  and  we've  had  '  ur  hands  lull  with 
the  reactions  They  can  rcallv  mess  them- 
selves up." 

Every  law  enforcpment  >  tlacr  nuerv'.pwed 
agreed  with  .i  deeply  conccr.-ird  j)olice  cap- 
tain, who  said  there  is  .;  .-cnnu.-  drug  jirob- 
lem  among  young  peri))lp   m   l-'nion  County, 

Tliis  is  not  to  say  'hat  Union  C'(junty 
stands  alone.  In  the  metropoln.m  .irea,  and 
all  over  the  country,  drug  abuse  o!  ,ill  nirnis 
is  taking  a  .sharp  njjward  (limb 

The  police  cajJtaln  .•■aid:  '  We  make  weeklv 
arrests  of  jjersons  involved  with  drugs-  il- 
legal drugs— and  I'd  say  bu  ncr  <  em  ol  them 
are  from  out  of  town.  This  is  .,  nice  town 
with  a  good  class  of  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  intelligeir  Were  not  dealing 
with  the  underprivilcitpd  kid  .  that  kind 
goes  out  and  breaks  .■.  window  to  show  somc- 
■ihlng  is  wrong  ,  Knit  these  kids  are  irom 
good'  homes  .  .  .  thev'\p  t!Ot  money  to  spend 
but  \ery  low  ■,'!   them   '.vork   lor  it  tvpii 

.iround  their  homes  Maybe  that'.s  the  prob- 
lem ,  .  ,  too  much  ■imp  ,;nd  totj  mucli 
money." 

t'ROCLtM    ;n(  ef:\si  s 

He  said  it's  his  guess  mat  -he  problem  of 
teen-agers,  and  illegal  drugs  has  increa-sed 
100  [ler  cent  in  the  past  two  \e,trs  and  lellow 
police   agree   with    this   figure 

What  about  the  young  people.'  What  liave 
they  got  to  say  about  the  use  and  availatailitv 
of  narcotics  ,ind  drugs?  The  iinswers  were 
not  surprising.  In  talks  with  hundreds  of 
students.  Irom  junior  high  to  high  school 
to  college,  and  with  many  dropouts  who  use 
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n.ird  druL's  '.citli  leeularity.  the  coiisenstis 
',■  .IS  ,111  -  \  rr .<  liplinum     .dl  yon  have  to  do  i:, 

-k   :  11-   1  .Old   jiay,  .'Xnywliere    anvtinie 

-pr.ng,   sumnipi     .Mnt-er.   and   lall  " 

Hr -;  harri-  .'■^  Sw iickhamer^  ol  cranford. 
.1    I'r.ion    ('.lloijp    i!irnu--t:\     teacher    who    is 

•••■ini;  np    -.   n.ircoilcs  testing  lab  lor  jitillce 
:  I    .:sp       ,iv.-        lis    lime    poojile    look    their 

np.'.ds  out  ol    tile  "^  md 

^-wackllan!pr  banui  iiimself  in  the  initlst 
of  .,n  u})ro.,r  ;n  Ci.inlord  last  lall  when  he 
-taU'd     in  p.;ri  1  .  it  could  be  concluded 

•b.ii  :(0.  40,  or  ,'")(!  per  cent  ol  the  students  in 
biuli  sctino!  !,.i\  ■•  1 1I- (I  or  ,,re  using  .some  form 
a  (lope  ■ 

Dr  .Jolm  \  Olson  oi  Cr.mioid  .i^;rrps  wlili 
.sw.ickh.uncr  !b,it  pa.Tr.'s  .ire  oj^cn  ini.iwarp 
of  what  their  linUlii-n  ,.r,-  oonit,':  'Drug 
lis.ijze    1--    ,1    comnmnu'.     problem  tliere 

isn't  .1  1  ijilc  i.M  tile  ,irea  Ihats  clpall  an<l 
unless  urou])  action  is  mrtlicoming  parents 
■-iiouldnt  be  slioiketl  .  r  .  urprised  that  their 
clnklren    .irp    lirut'    i  xpiTinienter.^   or    users  " 

For  soiilP  \  oi:  iiL'sl  IT'-  <iopc  i~  -.Iniost  a  busi- 
ia'.-,s  one  bioy,  16  \r,ir-  oid  ..,\a  ;!ip  "price  is 
cheaiier  in  New  York  ;  -r  pot  but  when  you 
bring  1!  iKinip  you  ,i))  tlie  )jrice  a  little  be- 
cause \ou  iiave  '.lie  cost  ol  bus  i,ire  ..nd 
-lull  " 

Another  s.iid  c;iii>li;r' ically :  "Wlio  needs  to 
L'o  lo  New  York'  You  can  gel  'grass'  any 
lilace 

I'he  price  of  ,i  marijuana  jcsint  is  aiivwliere 
irom  .=>0  cent,.^  lo  ■  iie  dollar.  I:  dp[)ends  on 
whpre  y(ui  uet  i;  ,,iul  what  ■ur.ide'  n  is 
Good"  urinjuan.i  comes  Iroiii  Mexico  .md 
If  It's  grown  111  ;liis  counirv  r's  r.^uallv  pooi 
■  iiay," 

I'll  I  -.     \ND    II  1  R 

An  18-yp,ir-ol<l  ,iid  ne  a  Ijecome  "satu- 
r;itpd  with  jKit  .lUd  now  I  use  j>ep  pills  .  .  . 
'.(Ill  know,  stimul.mt.-  '  He  u.ses  the  jiep  Jillls 
evprv  day.  even  durint'  school,  and  on  week- 
ends, when  he  woes  to  a  iiartv,  he  "iiiixps " 
,M)mptimps  [lills  and  beer  or  scotch  iil  .-oiiie- 
oiips  lather  left  the  liquor  cibinet  unlocked  i 
and  '.ery  olten  inariiuana  ,ind  alcoholic 
drinks  which  bnntr.-^  •  ii  a  wild  nian;u,ina 
high  ■' 

Police  (;lJirials  and  oiiiers  reijor;  dilliculties 
111  ■re,»ching"  parents  as  ,i  prevpntive  meas- 
ure Even  the  l.'nion  Countv  N.ircotics  Clinic. 
which  sponsors  an  excellenl  proLT.mi  o!  lec- 
tures and  a  sobering  movie  i  I  .:  :.ouiip  stu- 
dent on  the  road  to  addiction.  linds  that  too 
many  groups  or  oreani/^aiujiis  are  stand-offish 
:;taout  1  he  .subject 

Police  comment.s  are  leisc  P.irenis  ooine 
•o   me   when   it's    loo   i.iie  ■  Tiicy   don't 

believe  it  (  an  liapjipn  i.ere  and  their  (jwn 
kids  might  bp  getting  hojjped  up  on  .-lome- 
thing  .   ,  I    woiiocr    iiow    many    oarent.-i 

check  those  weekend  iiariies  ,  '  "They've 
'oeen  looking  at  their  kids  all  their  lives  and 
they  don't  even  see  'iiem  ' 

The  teen-age  marijuana  prc,blpm  is  fjening 
increasing  attention  irom  t.he  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics    which   rejiorted   last  year: 

■.  .  .  We  nave  been  experiencing  a  dlfliculi 
and  growing  problem  m  the  usage  of  mari- 
juana. Since  1964.  we  have  noted  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  Illicit,  nianpnma  traffic  The 
growth  ot  the  [jroblem  seemed  to  beein  v.ith 
the  advent  ol  the  'tree  expression'  L-rouj) 
which  espoused  the  theory  that  young  people 
should  express  themselves  in  whatpver  man- 
ner thev  saw  lit  without  regard  to  social  or 
moral  customs.  This  idea,  which  apparently 
originated  .tmong  the  Beatnik  set'  mush- 
roomed  as   It    sjjread    on    the  (  ampuses  ' 

The  bureau  warned  that  statistics  :rom 
local  and  state  agencies  show  that  marijuana 
.irrests  have  more  'han  doubled  since 
1964,  The  problem  is  escalating  r:ipidlv  :..-,  r 
spreads  down  'o  the  high  school,  .iiiti  evpn 
junior  high  school  level. 

Marijuana  is  considered  a  narcotic  ...  a 
'dangerous  drug  with  jiotential"  that  causes 
the  habitual  user  land  it's  surprising  lio'vv 
many  are  "habitual  "  users  i  to  become  (Xcpp- 
tionally  psychologically  dependent. 
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.'\ccordlng  to  the  Federal  Hureaii  of  N  ir- 
cotics.  the  Union  Countv  Narcotics  Coiiuin  • 
sion.  specially  trained  jHilice  in  every  miinlcl- 
palilv  and  iiharmaceuucal  studies  inan- 
juana is  the  main  stepping  stone  to  per m 
addiction  "  lis  also  become  a  bridge  to  1M> 
say    repcirts    from    the    west    coast. 

Tffnac.frs     on     Narcotics     Kick      A     N'ht- 

MARK     roR     PaRKNT.S 

I  By  Audrey  siehlini 

The  yoiiii'.;  habitual  marijuana  user  i.-  oiieii 
an  emotionally   unstable   type,   i.iced   wnli   a 
myriad   of   problems   arising   Irom  dillicultles 
with    his    lamlly.    his   school,    his    peers 
.  ort  of  out  of  sn>p. 

He.   like   the  heroin   addict    Is  caught   m   .i 
\  icious  circle  After  awhile,  if  he  has  this  "po- 
•ential."  he  looks  lor  bigiier  and  better  tr,pf 
something  "to  make  me  loel   I  he  way   1 
should    icel  you    know,    like    evcrv-hiiiL' 

and  everybody  is  just  gre.it  I'" 

.^nd  If  the  user  sticks  with  il.  a  good  ))er- 
cenlau'e  of  his  i  rowd  will  loo.  They're  plaviiit.' 
with  tire  on  ihe  inimes  of  the  bit;  time  r.ick- 
eus    It  las   I.H'pn   report-ed    that  m.iriiunna   i 
not    included    m    the    svndieale    rackets 
that   there  isn't   i  nough  money  in  it   to  war- 
rant   serious    .ilieniion    Irom    the    m.ib.-ier- 
But    Federal    agencies    leel    different Iv     One 
source   says   the  drug   is   moving  so   rapitlh 
with  sale.s   lo  students  incrpasini;.   ihat   it  i 
worth  the  big-time  racketeers'  altentioii 

At  one  jKiint.  within  the  p.t.sl  couple  -  f 
years,  the  Federal  IJure.-m  nl  Narcotics  had 
til  divert  •  1  oipower  to  the  marijuana  'ralfn 
since  then.  utiliz.iti<>n  of  manpuv.-er  has  been 
made  more  effective,  and  the  training  of  ^tate 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers  has  been 
t<>pped  uj). 

Marijuana  is  the  ;  nlv  drug  that  is  oui;aweci 
in  evprv  civilized  <     nntrv  in  ihe  world 

1'NI'R1.DI("TAIU,F, 

ll  .ilso  !s  unpredictable  One  Jjollce  <  fficer 
,tid  l.p  would  rather  lead  a  raid  on  heroin 
liters  w  lio  had  their  hx  than  a  "bunch  of  pot 
smokers  who  can  become  damned  •  '  ileiit  ' 
With  its  effect  on  the  central  nervous  sysfm 
depth  jiercppt.ion  and  sense  of  distance  be- 
conip  distorted  and  <iiie's  sense  of  judgment 
becomes  impaired,  olten  to  the  point  f  dali- 
L'erous  .lagre.ssiveness 

■  Mirijuana  can  tricger  .i  hidden  dp-ire  t  - 
commit    acts    of    violence  and    tlie    im- 

portant question  lor  society  Is  not  in  v.  ha! 
manner  marijuana  causes  iriine  bu'  how 
manv  crimes  would  not  be  committed  ii 
marijuana  wasn't  used.  "  declared  (jiie  tederal 
official. 

A    jiolice    llcuKMiaiit.    one    of    many    Irom 
Union    County   departments    trained    bv    the 
P'pder.d  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  gave  a  descrip- 
tiuii  of  a  person  who  iias  smoked  mririniana 
"First    of    all.    even    though    they    mav    be 
qiiile    cocky    and    liave    trouble    with    deptli 
jierception.  you  know  they're  not  drunk 
no  odr>r  of  alcohol   Thev  cm  get  \erv  quarrel- 
.-ome  and  aggressive  and   there  is  a  definlie 
strong  heavv  sweet  odor  rn  their  brpalh 
some  say   the  smell  is  like  a  burning  jiunk 
.  .  .  even   after  one  reefer  the  eyes  are  red- 
dened, the  whit.es  are  pinkish   .  .   .   they  mav 
have  an  lucre  t.sed  appetite  " 

Pot  has  been  called  a  "Junior  L-SD"  and 
.iccordinc  to  doctr^rs  at  ilie  University  o: 
.s.>uihern  C  ilifornia.  who  have  made  exten- 
sive studies  on  both  hallTicinopens,  manv 
people  have  had  pxceplionallv  bad  "trips"  on 
pot  "It  releases  inhibitions,  has  caused  para- 
noid delusions  and  depersonalization 
I'm  not  really  there  <;r  here'  type  of  thing 

^Midies  there  have  shown  that  those  who 
ilaim  more  creativity  of  self  insight  dunni: 
or  after  the  use  of  the  two  drugs  are  no  more 
"aware"  than  before  "It"s  a  feeling  only  and 
not  born  out  fif  behavior."  Dr  Sidnev  C(/hen 
-ud 

Misiis,.  o]  drugs  IS  not  a  new  problem  fcir 
oolice.  T(  complicate  matters  new  drugi  arc 
being  used  ilicgally  all   the  time  by  adults 
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and   by   young   people   who,   '.n   many  cases 
dun  t  know  what  they're  doing 

In  recent  years  the  .imphet.iminea  and 
h.irbltur.i'.es  have  appeared  on  the  leen-age 
sieise  with  tlarming  regularity  Ampheta- 
mine*— the  pep-plUs.  the  ups".  hennles.  co- 
pilots or  dexles-  cause  excitation  restlessness 
and  talkatlvenesa  A  go-go  kind  of  wild 
energy 

Barbiturates-  barbs  oandy  blue  devils, 
^(>3f  balls-  ;ire  the  downs'  and  practically 
any  pfiUce  offlcer  can  tell  yi>a  about  the  kids 
hes  picked  up  after  taking  goof  balls  and 
alcohol  A  cheap  drunk  that  can  wind  up  in 
iierlous  medical  trouble 


THEY    ARC    AV.*Il-ABL8 

Pep  pills,  goofballs  and  tranquilizers  can 
:je  i.-i  close  to  a  youngster  .la  the  meidlclne 
chest  m  his  house." 

But  they  can  aJso  be  had  .'or  a  pnce  any- 
where illegally  They  can  be  bought  at 
a  drug  store  dealing  In  illegal  under-the- 
counter  sales  from  friends"  who  have 
found  an  outlet  in  other  towns,  through 
unethical  firms  engaged  in  the  manuticture 
of  the  pills  repackatjers.  and  wholesalers  "I 
even  bought  some,  in  the  bus  terminal  in 
New  York.  •  and  one  bright-eyed  16-year-old 
<ir\  I 

New  irk   was  a  source  of  supply   tojmany 
voung  peiipre,  but  since  last  summeris  riots 
they  rtre  afratd  to  go  there  " 

■Its  a  f  mny  thing.  mused  a  police 
■  tflcer.  but  sometimes  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  rhyme  or  reason  to  using  drugs  I  mean 
I  ve  seen  all  kinds  of  kids.  Irom  all  kinds 
of  f.uTuaes  and  there  are  -.lines  when  I'm 
surprised  at  the  normal  '  teen-ager,  who 
seems  to  have  a  good  relationship  e\  ery  place 
They  don  t  need  the  'status.  '  they  don't 
ha.  e  to     escape  why''" 

Boredom  a  place  between  nowhere  ex- 

citing and  nowhere  special  Everything  Is 
I  drag."  said  a  healthy  looking  17-year-old 
high  school  senior  When  he  was  asked,  why 
If  he  were  bored,  dldn  t  he  go  out  »nd  do 
sometning  tor  someone  he  just  laughed  and 
said  '  Whats  to  do'"  He  added  that  he  used 
'  stu.f  "  once  In  .»whlle  for  kicks  Just  to 

get     out  of  It.  "  j 

HB    HAS    CONFtOENCE  ' 

But  I  can  sti>p  anytime  I  want  to  I 

an  turn  ofT  just  like  that!  I  havq  great 
cjn.-idence  in  mvself  and  I  won't  let  myself 
get   hoijked   on  «nything  " 

Later  another  young  man  19  years  old. 
said     It  can't  happen  to  me  that's  what 

I  told  myself  before  I  had  my  first  bag 
I  couidn  t  stop   though  it   was  like   it 

Aouldnt  let  go  oi  me  ' 

This  addict  s;Ud  at  one  time  he  femem- 
bers  trying  to  claw  his  body  with  his  flnger- 
nalls     to  get   that  stii.f  out  of  me   ' 

The  heroin  .icidlct  ;s  often  a  lonely  figure 
m  his  drug-ci  ncocted  dream  world  His  search 
tor  instant  h.ippiness  is  focused  on  the  point 
f  a  dirty  needle  Its  the  high  point  of  his 
exutence  and  if  he  doesn't  get  It  when  he 
needs  it  he  turns  into  a  crawling  animal 
subjecting  himself  to  the  lowest  degnvdations 
•o  get   the  wherewithal  for  a  shot 

It  s  .hideous  tor  the  voung  person  -iOd  .\ 
nightmare   lor   parents 

Mrs  B  is  thq  mother  of  an  addltt  She 
:ises  in  Cnion  County  and  she's  probably  not 
tnuch  dltTerent  than  thousands  of  ottter  par- 
ents who  have  somehow  not  cracked  up  un- 
der the  strain 

There  is  at  l|ea8t  one  difference  though. 
Her  2l-year-olt<  son  Is  serving  with  the 
M.irines  m  Vietnam  now.  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  tjie  Union  County  Nhrcotlcs 
Clinic  [ 

He  really  w.iiited  to  go  to  do  some- 

thing worthwhile  with  his  life.  "  she  said. 
A  small  motherly  woman  who  sp>eaks  In  a  low 
calm  voice  she  added.  "I'm  so  proud  of  him 
now  It  was  so  bad  for  a  long  time 

It  was  terrible  seeing  him  that  way!" 
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"To  start  at  the  beginning.  I  always 
thought  he'd  been  drinking  when  he  wo\ild 
come  home  at  night  He'd  .ict  high  It  never 
dawned  on  me  that  he  wius  using  drugs 
She  smiled  and  said  "He  was  always  a  very 
likable  boy  <ind  he  was  really  a  beautiful 
baby  As  he  grew  up  everyone  liked  him 
he  was  never  any  trouble 

•  One  night  I  .-.aw  some  capsules  on  the 
floor  when  I  went  into  his  room  to  see  if  he 
was  covered  up  the  next  day  he  got  very 

angry  nasty  with  me  when  I  asked 

what  rhey  were  He'd  never  acted  like  that 
to  me  bef'.>re  I  talked  to  my  other  son  about 
It    and    he   said    it    might    be   drugs  .to 

go  some  place  and   find  out  about  It." 

Mrs  B  said  she  watched  her  son  "like  a 
hawk  I   became  a  real   detective    I   no- 

ticed he  d  smoke  cigarettes  down  so  far  as  to 
btjrn  his  fingers,  and  then  he  started  losing 
weight  and  he  became  very  very  jumpy  .md 
irritable  '  She  also  saw  marks  on  his  arm 

She  heard  about  the  clinic  m  Elizabeth 
and  her  son  eventually  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  at  Princeton  When  he  r;ime  out 
he  cooperated  .md  started  receiving  treat- 
ment ( therapy  I  at  the  clinic  .ind  also  became 
a  member  of  Narcotics  Anonymous,  which 
meets  at  the  clinic  on  Monday  evenings. 

"Tommy"  mot  his  real  namei.  a  nice- 
looking  boy  m  his  late  teens,  was  Interviewed 
after  a  .Narcotics  .\nonymous  session  m  which 
the  25  young  men  discussed  morals  and  self- 
restraint  in  life. 

When  he  was  asked  when  he  had  his  last 
fix  he  became  very  earnest,  his  brown  eyes 
widened  and  he  said  U  must  have  been 
two  no.   maybe    three   months   ago    He 

.vssured  us  that  lie  wiis  clean  Some<^ine 
laughed  and  he  shrugged  .md  sheepishly 
smiled  back. 

JUST    ASSOCIATES 

When  he  was  .isked  why  he  was  arrested 
again,  he  said  U  was  because  the  police  saw 
him  hanging  around  with  .some  guys  who 
had  stufi  man.   it's  guilt   by  association 

they're   out   for   me." 
The  police  in  several  areas  know  him  well. 
HU  smile  disappe.^red  when  he  .idmitted  hed 
been  busted  i  arrested  i      I  guess  >lx  or  .seven 
times.  " 

A  visitor  to  the  clinic  ithey  encourage 
people  to  come  and  observe)  said  of  Tommy, 
■he's  such  a  nice-looking  boy  Most  all  of 
them  .ire.  I  can't  believe  he'd  do  any  harm 
to  anyone." 

"If  he  needed  a  jolt  bad  enough  .tnd  any- 
one was  In  The  way  he'd  knock  em  down 
the  stairs  .ind  trample  on  em.  "  muttered 
-another  addict. 

Tommy  said  he  hung  around  with  a  "bad 
bunch  of  guys  "  He  said  when  he  was  only 
12  or  13  he  thought  smoking  '  .straight  ciga- 
rettes" Wiis  the  living  end  and  when  some- 
one gave  him  his  first  reefer  he  didn't  want 
to  be  chicken  he  showed   them   what   a 

big  guy  he  was. 

Heroin  was  'he  next  step  because  the 
other  guys  did  It  ,ind  I  wanted  to  see  what 
It  was  like  ""  He  said  his  father  would  occa- 
sionally yell  at  him  for  running  around  with 
that  particular  group  but  .ilter  a  while  "my 
dad  gave  up  on  me  I  guess  he  had  prob- 

lems too." 

"TEtNACEKS    ON     Narcotics    Kick — Facilities 
Badly  .Needed 

By  .Audrey  .stehlln) 

■  Theres  not  a  town  m  Umon  County 
that's  clean  of  heroin  " 

These  are  the  words  of  Michael  F  Bowen 
Jr  .  director  of  the  Union  County  Narcotics 
Clinic 

Bowen.  Joseph  P  Grail,  assistant  director, 
their  two  social  workers  and  the  part-time 
psychiatrists  at  the  small  clinic  -it  43  Rah- 
way  -Ave,,  deal  day  m  and  day  out  with  ad- 
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diet*  from  the  wealthiest  homes,  the  middle- 
class  and  a  lower  economic  level,  all  trom 
Union  County 

The  young  people  have  been  completely 
dependent  on  heroin.  physic.iUy  .md  men- 
tally. 

They  have  spent  .inywhere  trom  $15  .i  day 
to  $150  a  day  on  the  drug  'i'ou  don't  have  to 
use  much  imagination  to  re.Ulze  how  they 
got    the   money 

The  clinic  not  only  operates  Narcotics 
.Anonymous  on  .Monday  nights  but  has 
weekly  group  .ses.slons  with  parents,  fami- 
lies, valves  or  t;lrl  friends  who  explore  the 
past  rind  try  to  iletermme  what  they  can  do. 
or  not  do,  to  bring  the  entire  family  back  to 
a   more   normal,    happy   life 

The  clinic  also  provides  therapy  at  tlie  i.tll 
Many  employers  aren't   eaeer  to  hire  .iddicts 
or  ex-addlcts  but  the  clinic  t-tatT  has  a  pretty 
good    batting   average   in   helping. 

We've  had  success  In  the  past  year  or  so," 
said  Bowen  He  is  optimistic  .itx)ut  the  fu- 
ture of  the  addict  but  he  .md  the  other 
workers  leel  strongly  that  the  victim  should 
not  go  through  a  detain  .md  release"  rou- 
tine .  that  he  should  be  physically,  men- 
tally and  totally  reoriented  This  could  take 
up  to  3  years,  they  say.  .md  one  of  their 
biggest  problems  is  "getting  the  .iddict  early 
enough," 

Better  still  is  preventing  the  potential  .id- 
diet'"  They  try  constantly  to  reach  more 
people  individually  and  In  organizations  to 
make  them  .iware  of  the  dangers  of  drugs. 

MANY    NOT    KNOWN 

Officials  say  that  tor  every  registered  .id- 
diet  there  .ire  at  least  four  who  have  not 
come  to  police  attention. 

Even  if  you  iiave  one  addict,  you  have  a 
major  problem  He  mtects  others  .  he  has 
to,  to  support  himself,""  said  Grail 

Union  County  lias  over  500  registered  .id- 
dicts 

Mayor  John  Gregorlo  of  Linden  has  taken 
,1  personal  Interest  in  the  problem  .md  has 
recently  formed  the  Mayors  Educational 
Committee  on  Narcotics.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  International  Narcotic  Squad  Officers 
.Association  and  has  led  .several  raids  him- 
self. 

'I'm  roncenlratmg  on  prevention  aid  .ip- 
prehenslon  here,  he  said,  .md  added  that 
unless  there  is  a  total  reorientation,  includ- 
ing a  complete  change  of  environment  when 
the  addict  returns  to  normal  life  I  :eel  it's 
at  times  .ilmost  hopeless.  " 

.As  m  many  other  local  police  departments, 
•wo  if  Oregorio's  men.  specially  trained,  go 
out  on  speaking  engagements 

1  reel  we  have  to  get  to  the  schools,  teach- 
ers, lamily.  churches  and  others  in  order  to 
acquaint  people  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  of  drug  abvise  of  .ill  kinds.  ' 

"I'm  going  to  scare  them  now  pull  out 

the   stops    .ind    give    them   the   shock    treat- 
ment It's  the  only  way  I  guess  " 

The  .iddicts  i  the  experts  i  and  other 
drug  users  agree  that  most  parents  "don't 
know  what's  flying"  and  according  to  their 
viewpoints  there  are  a  few  reasons. 

"My   p.irents   have   too   many   problems   of 
their  own  to  worry  about  what  I'm  doing. 
said  one. 

Another  said  that  her  parents  walcii  her 
"pretty  closely"  but  "they  dont  really  knov. 
me  " 

Many  are  from  broken  or  near-the-break- 
Ing-polnt  homes  and  as  the  teen-ager  wend.s 
his  way  through  adolescence  ae  finds  some- 
one else  to  hang  onto,  whether  its  a  b:^ 
city"  gang  or  a  small  group  of  other  sub- 
tirban  teens  Too  often  that  particular  croup 
code  of  behavior  is  followed  whether  legal  or 
Illegal  One  girl  said.  Some  of  us  think  we  re 
individuals,  but  were  really  playing  follow 
the  leader  ' 

.Authorities  say  juvenile  drug  abuse  fre- 
quently stems  from  this  "gang  psvchology  ' 
No  one  wants  to  be  chicken    .\nd  :f  a  bov  or 
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girl  Is  handed  a  reeter  or  strange-looking 
capsules,  or  even  glue  lor  snirting.  often  lie'll 
vto  along  :or  the  ride  Tik)  often,  he  becomes 
.1  confirmed  drug  abu.ser  liniking  lor  new 
thrills,  bigger  .aid  better  trips  and  new 
heights  to  reach 

To  most  ollicials  larger  and  more  extensive 
facilities  lor  mental  .aid  jihysicul  treatment 
and  reorientation  are  obviously  needed  in 
Union  County.  A  police  chief  who  has  "given 
a  lot  of  kids  a  break  if  I  felt  they  were  -sin- 
cere" said  he's  been  laced  with  some  tough 
situations  .IS  i.ir  .is  trying  t  ■>  get  .i  youngster 
hospitalized 

SOUGHT    RESPITE 

He  told  of  a  Ijoy  who  .-.at  sobbing  in  my 
office  "  promising  the  moon  u  tlie  chief  would 
lind  him  a  place  to  ^;et  treatment.  "Too  often 
tliey  try  to  get  hospitalized  to  dry  out  for  a 
week  .aid  increase  their  tolerance."  but  he 
lelt  this  boy  was  worth  helping. 

He  lalled  ^^klllman.  the  New  Jersey  Neuro- 
Rsychiatrlc  Institute  which  is  the  only  state 
hospital  that  treats  addicts,  but  it  had  a 
long  waiting  list  riie  boy  had  no  money  and 
couldn't  i>e  admitted  to  a  private  hospital 
"None  of  the  liospiuils  around  here  would 
touch  him  you  see    the  kids  with  money 

are  sent  t  >  some  lancy  private  place  but  the 
lK.H)r  kid  who's  looking  lor  help  irom  us  can't 
t-'et  It  " 

"It's  a  tough  one  .  what  would  you  do 
when  ft  kid  comes  to  you  for  help?  He's  ask- 
ing you  but  there's  no  place  lor  him  to  go 
.aid  he  needs  a  hospital  last  I've  driven 

kids  'ait  of  the  state  to  pet  them  help 
merchants  arotind  here  have  donated  money 
to  help  some  [xjor  kid  xhey  have  to  go 

out   on    the   street   again   and   pet   a  hx  and 
then    the    whole    thing   starts   all    over   .    . 
we've  got  to  do  something  about  it  here  in 
Union  County  " 

This  same  police  chief  said  he  has  to 
.irrest  them  if  they'\e  pot  the  stuff  on  them 
or  are  under  the  influence  of  narcotics, 

"And  If  they're  under  18  they  go  through 
the  Juvenile  Court  what  do  they  do  for 

them','  .\  slap  on  the  wrist  .  .  detain  and 
release  and  let's  have  another  go-round  .  ,  . 
I  leel  strongly,  very  strongly,  that  addicts 
need  at  least  two  years  of  treatment  .  .  . 
they  can  .shape  up  physically  m  seven  days 
but  :hev  need  rehabilitation  from  the  inside 
:  'I  the  < lutside 

HARD   TO    i.ET   AID 

I've  talked  .ind  talked  to  the  freeholders 
.aid  others.  How  at)out  Runnells'?  They've 
got  the  room,  they  could  use  a  wing.  Some 
agree,  but  nothing  is  ever  done  about  it  It's 
rough! " 

Dr,  John  Olson.  C'r.in:  ,Td  physician,  wlio 
leels  that  this  is  a  community  problem,  says 
that  radio  and  television  stations  air  drug- 
oriented  records  .md  have  done  so  for  a 
long  tirne.  "Starting  with  'PutT.  the  Magic 
Drapon.  i.ibout  pot  .Jt  marijuana)  to  the 
iieatles  so:-.irs  like  'Lucy  and  the  Sky  of 
Diamonds'  iLSDj,  the  listener  is  assaulted 
by  the  so-called  v^-onders  of  drugs." 

'Even    the    tashion    world    is    invaded    l:)y 
.vild,    psychedelic    prints    and    the    lighting 
ctfects  used  by  many  pro  and  amateur  bands 
reconstruct     the     halUicmatorv     experiences 
:  LSD  " 
He    suEpested    parents    'listen    with    both 
•  ars"   to  what  the  young  people  are  saying, 
ooing  and  hearinc.  He  added  that  organiza- 
tions,   such    as    PTA    proups.    churches    and 
women's  club-;,  could  be  effective  in  wielding 
n  economic  boycott  against  sponsors  having 
iiything  to  do  with  the  broadcasting  or  sell- 

■  ng  of  such  records. 

.\   "oolice   officer,    who   says   "I've   had   it!". 

iMTted   his   forehead   with   his  handkerchief. 

:.d  expressed  doubt  that  parents  "are  going 

■  '  believe  all  this  "' 

Then    he    looked    up    wearily    and    asked: 
\Vhate'-er    h.appened    u>    Eold.*:sh    swallow- 
;ng?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congretiwoman  Sullivan  Telli  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  House  and  Sen- 
ate Conferees  Are  "Great  Distance 
Apart"  on  Consumer  Credit  Bill 
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HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF     MI.SSOl'HI 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  HLPHESF.NTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  \va.s 
my  great  pleasure  and  prlvilepe  Satur- 
day to  address  the  luncheoti  meeting  of 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  .America 
at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel.  Much  of 
my  talk  was  devoted  to  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Seriate  ver.<;ions 
of  truth-in-lendinf2  lepislation — an  issue 
in  which.  I  know,  there  is  ^reat  interest 
at  this  time  as  the  conferees  seek  to 
come  to  a  resolution  of  their  differences. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei"  unani- 
mous con.sent,  I  submit  for  inclusion  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  remarks  on 
Saturday,  as  follows: 

Consumer  Leaders  Each  Need  the  '  .Strength 
OF  10"-.Address  by  Congresswoman 
Leonor  K.  St'LLIVan.  Democrat,  oe  .St. 
Loi'is,  Mo..  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  .Affairs,  House  C^ommittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Before  C-jnsumer 
Federation  of  America.  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel.  Washington.  DC  .Satihday  .^prii. 
127,  1968  AT  12:.'30  p.m. 

When  I  agreed  nearly  two  inontlis  airo  to 
speak  at  your  meeting  trxlay,  I  fully  expected 
that  we  would  have  behind  us  by  this  time 
the  successful  completion  of  (.ne  of  the 
longest,  hardest,  and  most  important  con- 
sumer battles  fought  In  the  Congress  m  many 
years.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  battle 
for  effective  consumer  protection  m  the  use 
of  credit.  Unfortunately,  that  battle  is  not 
over;  it  has  not  yet  been  won. 

As  I  told  the  House  earlier  this  week.  int)st 
people  though;  that  the  overwhelming  vic- 
tory in  the  House  on  February  1  for  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Prot.'ction  .'^cl.  HR  IIGOI, 
wrote  the  final  chapter  to  an  eight  year  .strug- 
gle for  truth  in  lending  imti.ited  by  lormer 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Indeed,  the  House 
victory  was  a  tremendous  advance  in  that 
long  battle,  but  after  three  long  bargaining 
sessions  with  the  .Senate  Conferees  <  iii  this 
legislation,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  still  a 
great  distance  apart  in  coming  to  a  re.solu- 
tion  of  the  differences  between  the  stronc 
House  bill  and  the  much  weaker  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate 

Perhaps  next  week,  when  we  re  =  ume  the 
Conference,  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  of  the  bit.s  and 
pieces  of  the  two  very  different  \ersions  of  tlie 
legislation  will  finally  lall  into  place  ;md  we 
will  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  pa.ssape  "! 
the  first  national  truth  m  lending  hill  to  be 
enacted.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
discuss  the  proceedings  Ijehind  closed  doors 
in  the  Conference  Committee,  but  I  think  it 
is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  so  lar  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  and  their  spokes- 
men— and  I  certainly  consider  this  eroup  to 
be  qualified  to  speak  tor  consumers — liave 
not  yet  succeeded  in  convincine  t.he  .Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  iiarticularly  the 
five  extremely  able  Senators  who  comprise 
the  Conference  Committee,  that  the  main 
features  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
.^ct  passed  by  the  House  In  February  are 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  a  truly  effec- 
tive consumer  protection  law 

MAJOR  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  S    .'j  A.ND  I!  P.,    1  1061 
ON    DISCLOSURE 

This  might  be  a  pood  time  to  review  'he 
major  differences  betwen  S    5  passed  by  •he 


.senate  last  July  11  and  HR  11601  passed  l)y 
the  House  on  February  1  There  are  nu- 
merous technical  tillTerences  but  these  are 
the  major  differences  of  substance: 

1  ,  FIR.ST  .MORTGAGES 

First:  \^-hlle  both  bills  call  for  the  dls- 
i iosH^e  to  the  customer  of  all  of  the  dollars- 
and-cents  charges  In  connection  with  tnost 
loiisumer  credit  transactions,  the  Senate  Ijill 
completelv  exempts  from  this  retjuirement 
.iny  transaction  which  Involves  a  first  mort- 
pape  on  residential  property.  This  exemption 
was  basetl  on  the  a.s.sumptlon  that  lirst  inort- 
paEes  are  usuallv  executed  by  banks,  savings 
and  loans,  mortpage  comjianles.  and  i.ther 
institutions  of  high  ethical  standards  of 
conduct  and  that  In  such  transactions  the 
consumer  almost  always  is  piven  jirecise  iii- 
lormation  as  to  the  dollars-and-cents  cost  of 
everv  aspect  of  the  transaction  However. 
.is  our  liearinps  In  the  House  clearly  estab- 
lished, not  all  lirst  mortgaees  are  pixKl  .iiid 
decent  morlpapes:  .is  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  the  worst  abuses  in  the  so-called  .^»■^o7irf 
inortgape  racket  involve  jiropertles  on  which 
there  Is  no  existing  mortgage  and  so  the 
lien  which  Is  Iiled  in  such  c  ases  is  acluallv 
.1  lirst  mortpace  Under  the  .Senate  bill,  the 
unwary  or  uneducat.ed  consumer,  (>r  the  \lc- 
timized  widow  or  ekierlv  .ouple,  would  re- 
ceive no  more  information  abotit  tlie  cost  i 'f 
the  loan  than  is  now  piven  in  a  lireat  inanv 
.such  tran.sactlons  which  tlrlp  with  deceit  and 
misrepresentation  .s.)  the  Hou.se  insistetl  on 
co\erinp  all  inortpapes.  whether  thev  he  first, 
second,  or  lifth  .And  then  we  went  lurther 
.md  required  that  anvone  sipning  a  mort- 
page on  Ills  house  be  Told  that  he  is  doing 
so,  and  be  piven  three  days  to  consider  other 
inetliods    (,f    obtalnlnp    hnancing. 

:;    THE  SIO  EXEMPTION 

I  said  that  both  bills  generally  require  a 
lull  disclosure  of  the  dollars-and-cents  cost 
of  most  consumer  credit  transactions  except 
lor  the  first  inortpapes.  which  are  exempt 
under  the  .Senate  bill  Both  bills  also  call  l..r 
the  disclostire  of  the  annual  jiercentape  ra.te 
assessed  by  the  lender  or  seller  m  most  in- 
stallment credit  transactions  But  the  .'-^en- 
ate  bill  exempts  from  that  requiremeiu  ,inv 
installment  loan  iir  sale  in  which  the  credit 
cost — not  the  purchase  price  or  amount  of 
the  loan  hut  the  credit  charee-  is  less  than 
>l(l 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  a  credit 
charpe  of  $10  a  hrar  or  anv  other  fixed  i>erlod 
We  are  talkmi:  .ibfiut  a  credit  charge  of  .$10' 
pcruHl.  It  could  be  s]o  for  the  use  of  JlOO— 
for  .'I  week!  That  would  be  .it  an  annual  rate 
of  .520'  !  Rut,  under  the  .Senate  bill,  no  \ir-r- 
ccntage  rate  would  have  to  be  disclosed  on 
such  a  transaction  Suppose  it  was  a  >-100 
loan  for  two  weeks,  at  .i  $10  charge  There 
.'ire  2G  two-week  periods  m  a  vear  that  would 
make  the  .ictual  rate  260',  !  We  defeated 
this  provision  ovenvhelminply  in  the  House 
as  a  "loan  shark  loophole"  .So  that  Is  the 
erond  inaior  difference  between  the  two  bills. 

:(       F.EVOLVINO     CREDIT 

Both  the  House  and  the  .^cnate  l;llls  rail 
lijr  the  disclosure  of  the  monthly  doUar.s- 
and-cents  cost  of  open-end  consumer  credit 
transactions — the  rapidly  expanding  revolv- 
ing credit  type  of  consumer  f-redit  sale  or 
loan  .And  both  bills  also  require  that  a  per- 
I  ont  ipe  rate  be  given  on  such  transactions. 
But  the  House  calls  for  that  pcrcentape  rate 
to  be  given  on  .m  annual  rate  basis— the 
nominal  annual  rate,  which  is  12  times  the 
monthly  rate — while  the  Senate  bill  merely 
requires  the  use  of  the  periodic  i -r  monthly 
latc.  In  most  revolving  credit  svstems  used 
by  the  big  department  stores,  t!ie  monthly 
T.\tc  for  credit  is  I'^'.  ,  Under  the  House  bill 
this  would  have  to  be  spelled  out  ..s  the 
nominal  annval  rate  of  18'  The  Senate  bill, 
by  exemptlnp  revolving  credit  from  annual 
rate  disclosure  except  on  those  revolving 
credit  .-vst.ems  -vhich  do  not  reatiire  at  :'.^^st 
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10  .  of  uie  iJniMandiiig  bilance  lo  be  re- 
paid eacn  iri'imh.  >/iorf -c/iaNgc-i  tlii  cusn)m- 
er  on  the  i.ilt«maiion  tie  ^hotiid  h»ve  in  or- 
der to  compare  if.e  i-ost  of  a  revolving  credlv 
arjotiMi  wiin  otiier  forms  of  consumer  credit, 
or  Willi  the  return  he  receives  on  his  bank 
deposits  or  other  investments 

So  the  stores  which  offer  Inistallment 
credit,  and  which  would  hnve  to  ifeveal  the 
annual  rate  thev  charge  for  credW,  have  a 
very  valid  objection  to  the  discriminatory 
aspect  of  this  feature  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
competitively  f.ivors  the  department  stores 
orferini?  revolvlns;  credit  We  illustrated  this 
fact  verv  clearly  in  our  hearin«  record  bv 
testimony  which  showed  that  when  a  furni- 
ture st.f)re  told  some  of  Its  customers  that  it 
charged  them  .»t  a  rate  of  only  1 '  .■  per 
month  for  rredii.  the  customer  f#U  It  was 
a  very  low  rate  and  had  no  hesitation  in  sign- 
ing the  contract,  but  when  the  jtore  told 
other  c\istomers  that  the  credit  cftsree  was 
at  the  rate  of  IS  .  d  ijear.  the  cusV>nier  was 
indignant  and  required  a  35-mlnute  explana- 
tion in  order  lo  recognize  that  thei  18'-  rate 
was  exactly  comparable  to  the  l '  .•  per 
month  rate  charged  by  the  departntent  store 
Most  consumers  regard  a  monthly  rate  of 
l>^  .\s  being  quite  modest  whSreas  they 
regard  af^  Annual  rate  of  18  to  ba  shocking 
and  non-Qpmpetitr.e  Of  course  tfliey  come 
out  to  exactly  the  ?ame  rate  and  \Me  want  to 
teach  consumers  to  recognize  the  filets  about 
interest  and  s»rvlce  charges  .ind  perrenuige 
rates,  but  to  do  that,  we  need  to  Express  all 
rales  on  an  .innual  basis  So  that  is  .«  third 
major  difference  betwee:.  the  two  bills 

orHCR    MAJOR    DlFFEBENrEf 

The  'hree  i»sues  I  have  just  clt^d  are  the 
main  dilTerences  between  the  twp  bills  ab 
thev  relate  to  the  disf/o-iiirp  of  crqdit  int.ir- 
matlon  to  the  piirchiuser  or  borrower  But 
there  are  many  many  other  dltreijences  be- 
tween the  two  bills  which  go  to  .the  heart 
of   consumer  protection   legislation. 

1.  \DVERTtStNC    OF    CREDIT    TE^lMa 

Por  instance,  only  the  House  bill  ileals  with 
the  serious  problem  of  misrepresentation  of 
credit  rates  in  advertising  This  Is  perhaps 
the  most  strategic  .irea  ot  consurper  confu- 
sion and  deception  in  the  use  of  credit  be- 
cause the  customer  is  frequently  attracted  to 
the  firm  whlc  i  otTers  the  most  enticing  easy 
credit  terms  i.i  its  advertising  But  the  easy 
term^  ad-.ertlted  are  seldom  ver\f  easy — or 
truthttil  So  we  have  covered  credit  ad'. ertls- 
iiig  in  the  House  bill  and.  in  doing  *i.  I  inleht 
add.  we  had  the  full  support  of  the  legitimate 
credit  industry 

2.  .*OMlNIST«.\TtVt    ENFORCEMENT 

Next,  althorugh  both  bills  .issl^n  to  'he 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Pedertl  Reser^  e 
System  the  responsibility  for  issuing  all  oi 
the  regulations  under  the  cllsclosu*e  section^ 
ot  the  legislation,  the  Senate  bill  does  not 
provide  fur  .my  administr.itr.  e  t-naorcement 
of  these  regul|itlons  The  individual  con- unui 
would  have  to  rtle  a  law  suit  lo  recover 
damages  tor  failure  to  receUe  thp  Kind  at 
crecat  iniormatioii  he  was  entltled|;o  receive 
at  the  tunc  o<  the  purchase  or  loaij.  whereas, 
in  t.he  H<>use  bill,  we  make  it  twssitle  ;  ir  'he 
.icgrievetl  ',•  riisunier  t->  ;^o  to  'hi-  .|)pr<jpn.it?> 
Fecier-il  .laenev  ••ither  :he  Fed«4-(il  t -jide 
Con.mJsaioii  pr  toe  ICC  or  tlje  Federal 
-Aviation  .Agaiicv.  or  the  v.trlou:!  ixinking 
regulatory  .ig^ncies  or  the  F?deral  {fonle  Loan 
Bank  Board— .to  lodge  .i  complain^  and  ha\e 
that  agencv  iiii  estw  ite  the  'act."  injthe  ir.uis- 
.ictlon  and  enforce  the  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  We  think  elBectUe  en- 
forcement of  this  type  is  a  terribly  jnipvirtant 
tiecessity  in  protecting  the  consuBner 

3.    bARNlSHMt.NT 

.Another  mjijor  difference  between  the  two 
bills — of  reiHy  •  i'»l  import — has  o  do  with 
The  exTt-nit I'.'  •  ruel  practice  ot  garnishment 
ai  It  lo'irishes  m  many  of  the  staftes,  at  the 
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expense  prlmartly  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
educated consumer  We  have  been  told  bv 
ci\  '1  rights  leaders  .ind  by  re^pjcted  members 
of  the  legal  profe«:slon  .itid  pirtli-tilarly  by 
the  referees  in  the  Federal  bankruptcy  sys- 
tem that  the  House  provisions  restricting 
ktarnlshment  to  10'.  of  a  worker's  pay  over 
*30  a  week,  and  prohibiting  the  llrlng  of  a 
worker  who  has  been  garnished  just  once. 
couid  very  well  stand  as  the  most  important 
consumer  protection  in  the  entire  bill  The 
-Senate  bill  was  completely  silent  on  the  gar- 
nishment issue  A  m  .mmoth  campaign  has 
been  waged  by  the  bill  collection  agencies 
throughout  the  country  and  by  some  lawyers 
who  work  for  such  .igencles,  to  try  to  ellml- 
nate  the  garnishment  title  from  the  legisla- 
tion They  have  been  extremely  prolific  letter 
writers  to  Members  of  Congress  and  have 
raised  "he  spectre  that  if  our  very  moderate 
restrictions  on  garnishment  are  contained  in 
the  final  version  of  the  legislation,  credit  will 
just  "dry  up"  tor  the  poor  There  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all  about  the  fact  that  if  we  do 
.^ucreed  in  keeping  the  garnishment  title 
;n  the  bill — an  effective  garnishment  title — 
liial  .^ome  of  the  credit  now  extended  so 
freely  to  the  poor  will  n:)t  be  offered  But 
the  kind  of  credit  which  would  be  adversely 
affected  is  ihe  very  worst  the  least  defensible, 
the  most  usurious  kind  of  credit  that  we 
ha^e  uncovered  the  easy  come-on"  credit 
which  makes  helpless  Mctims  out  of  those 
unable  to  differentiate  between  legitimate 
rcdlt  and  unconscionable  exploitation.  We 
ire  talking  of  the  kind  oi  credit  extended  not 
on  the  b.ials  ot  the  customer's  potential 
ab.Uty  to  repay  but  rather  oi>  the  basis  of 
the  creditor's  legal  capability  of  jorring  re- 
payment, regardle&s  ot  the  consequences  of 
tamily  deprivation,  loblessness  and  utiem- 
ployubilltv  which  flow  from  the  customary 
use  of  the  garnishment  process 

In  the  many  months  in  which  we  have 
ha'i  this  consumer  credit  legislation  under 
consideration.  I  have  had  impressed  upon 
me  over  and  over  again  that  the  garnish- 
ment 'itle.  which  I  originallv  placed  in  the 
Dill  because  I  felt  this  wa*  a  subject  which 
nee<led  airing  in  our  hearings,  in  .ictually  at 
;r:i-  itt-art  of  protecting  those  consumers  who 
most  desperately  need  jjrotectlon  from  the 
pretialory  fringe  o!  the  credit  industry  The 
Tstimony  on  garnishment,  and  the  docu- 
mentation which  we  received  as  part  of  our 
neanngs.  constitute  the  most  dramatic  and 
most  moving  material  in  the  entire  1.J2I 
p  .ges  of  .)ur  printed  hearings 

*.    NATIONM.    COMMISSION     ON     <  ClNSl'MER 
riNANCE 

.Another  provision  of  the  House  bill  which 
;s  not  m  the  Senate  bill  is  the  Title  III  of 
H  R.  11601  which  creates  a  Nallonul  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance  to  Investigate 
the  entire  conswmer  credit  industry  and 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  and  to 
the  President  lor  luttire  legislation  Its  func- 
tion also  would  be  to  f\iuuatc  the  quality 
of  '.ijiisumer  credit  m  this  country  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  adequacy  in  meeting  the 
needs  oi  our  consumers  and  of  the  economy. 
Such  .1  study  IS  long  .'.erdue  and  '-an  per- 
form a  monumental  public  service  to  the 
nation    ind  to  the  legitimate  credit  industry. 

i      LOAN -SHARKING    AND    RACKETEERING 

Other  Inr-reachin"?  .md  importi-nt  improve- 
ments in  ronsumer  credit  protection  are  con- 
tained in  H  R.  lieoi.  dealing  with  racketeer- 
ing, and  cxtoriion  One  which  I  already  men- 
tioned requiring  lull  disclosure  of  any  secvi- 
rity  Interest  in  real  or  personal  property  also 
provides,  as  I  said,  for  a  t!;ree-day  cooling 
off'  penod^jr.  rather  a  three-day  shop 
.iround"  nerlod—  during  which  consumers 
who  are  asked  to  sign  a  mortgage  on  their 
home  Would  ha\e  a  chance  to  gi\e  full  con- 
sideration to  the  seno'.isness  of  =,iich  a  trans- 
action and  to  investigate  alternate  ways  of 
obtaining  credit   before  being  tied  down  to 
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AW  arrangement  under  which  they  coulr!  ■. ors 
well  lose  their  liomes  I  am  sure  all  <  i  u>u 
here  are  familiar  with  man>  cases  -if  misery 
and  despair  and  distress  growing  out  cf  the 
filing  of  liens  on  residential  property  l allow- 
ing .1  credit  transaction  in  which  the  con- 
sumer did  not  know  he  was  actuallv  signing 
a  mortgage  as  part  of  the  credit  de.i!  The 
main  victims  of  such  deceptions  h.r  c  been 
those  home  owners  who  could  least  afford 
the  unconscionable  credit  terms  tliev  v^'ere 
enticed  Into  accepting.  Where  these  nickel 
transactions  have  involved  sharpshooter  con- 
tractors or  fly-by-nlght  operators  who  have 
dealt  on  a  continuing  business  relationship 
with  the  same  finance  companies  ine  of 
these  amendments  strikes  at  the  pn-xlrgecl 
sanctuary  of  the  hf>lder-in-due-course  doc- 
trine, at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowiiig  the 
customer  the  consumer-  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  \alidlty  of  the  debt  There  ,ire  no 
comparable  provisions  in  the  Senate  ir.'.! 

The  Senate  bill  also  has  no  provision  simi- 
lar to  the  so-called  antl-loan-sharking  .-.ec- 
tlon  of  the  House  bill  iinder  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  could  prosecute  orga- 
nized crime  rings  engaging  In  the  extortion- 
.ite  extension  of  credit  as  defined  by  state 
laws 

orilER  EXEMfTtONS  TO  ANNVAL  RATE  DISCLO.SI'RE 

.And  to  conclude  this  summary  ot  differ- 
ences between  the  two  measures.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  in  the  treatment  of  manda- 
tory credit  life  insurance  and  In  the  matter 
of  the  minimum  monthly  charges  made  bv 
the  stores  on  revolving  credit  accoiir.t.s.  the 
Senate  bill  generally  protects  the  seller  Irom 
percentage  ra'e  disclosure  while  the  House 
bill  generally  requires  the  incorporation  ol 
~uch  charges  into  the  percentage  rate  of  the 
nnance  charge  These  may  sound  like  tech- 
nical points-  and  thev  are — but  they  ire  crr- 
tainlv  of  great  importance  to  full  and  effec- 
tive disclosure  ot  credit  costs  and  credit  iii- 
tormation 

Bat    IS    AT     \    CRmCAL    JfNCTT'RF 

I  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  a  discus- 
sion of  these  differences  because  I  leel  that 
the  members  of  this  organlaition  have  as 
profound  an  interest  In.  and  concern  for.  ,< 
lomprehensive  conrAimer  credit  bill  .is  I 
have.  Since  these  Issues  still  remain  in  dis- 
pute at  this  point  between  the  Hou.-e  and 
Senate  Conferees.  I  feel  you  would  .ill  want 
to  be  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  these  dif- 
ferences The  stakes  to  the  consumer  are 
verv  high,  as  they  are  to  the  various  busi- 
ness interests  lobbying  vigorously  against 
the  House  provisions. 

I  know  that  credit  disclosure  is  not  the 
<iiily  issue  of  concern  to  this  audience  Voii 
ire  interested  m  the  full  rnnge  of  consumer 
Issues.  .IS  I  am.  too  But  we  are  at  .i  critical 
luncture  In  the  development  of  this  major 
piece  of  legislation,  and  there  Is  stiU  time  for 
those  who  believe  in  this  cause  to  be  able 
to  influence  the  results.  Now.  however.  I 
•.voiild  like  to  turn  to  some  of  th?  other 
battles  on  the  consumer  front 

VAST     FXPANSION      IN     INTEREST     IN     CONSfMER 
CAVSES 

The  most  encouraging  thing  to  me  in  the 
past  few  years  has  been  the  vast  expansion 
which  has  <x;curred  in  public  awareness  of 
consumer  issues  and  the  vast  expansion  in 
t-hc  number  of  jjeople  and  of  organizations. 
,ind  p.uticularly  of  political  leaders,  who  are 
sho'Aing  m  interest  in  this  cause  I  lom- 
ineiued  i  few  weeks  ago  that  when  I  came 
•o  Congress  16  years  .igo  the  number  cf 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  interested 
primarily  in  consumer  legislation  \v.is  so  tmy 
that  we  could  have  held  a  caucus  :n  "tie  of 
the  Capitol  elevators  Now,  however.  :t  great 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  jiuitlng  the 
consumer  cause  uppermost  among  their  legis- 
lative interests  and  .ire  working  at  the  devel- 
'-pment  of   the  kind  of  legislation  we  need 
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to    improve    the    (jualny 
Americans. 

We  are  somctimeB  att.ickeil  ...'^  ■cunsniner- 
ists"  pursuing  a  cau-se  liecnetl  .i.--  "cnnsuiiier- 
ism"  These  .ire  sup|)osed  lo  Ije  deroga'  -ry 
terms  .Actually.  I  think  they  ,ire  pretty  uood 
words  and  I  am  jiroud  to  consider  myspll"  a 
consumerlst  working  lor  coiisiinieri;-in  I  am 
sure  all  of  \ou  liere  lodav  ~l..ire  .i  .-miliar 
.ittitude.  In  the  fields  ■■{  .iir  |Hi;i;i'i..n  .iiul 
water  pollution  and  w  li>  lesmiie  n.eat  and 
Clean  and  whole.some  pmUtrv  ,;iui  .auomnbile 
safety  and  drug  effie-.-.i  \  .niu  (o^niet.c  .--.ilety 
and  lood  purity  and  raai..i;"n  danf;er  .uid  in- 
surance rates  and  housing  .ideqviacy  .iihI  .ill 
of  the  multitude  ol  causes  to  which  we  ,ire 
now  devoting  oUr  effort.-,  we  .ire  wi-rkin^  not 
for  any  narrow  interest  r  -el;  i;ain  tnit  lor 
the  overall  public  interest  We  cannot  helji 
but  leel  a  sense  of  righteousness  m  what  we 
are  doing,  the  kind  of  feeling  whii  h  w  s 
translated  by  Tennyson's  Sir  Galahad  into  .i 
conviction  that  his  strength  was  ,,s  Mie 
strength  of  ten  because  his  heart  was  sr,  pvirt 

While  that  ifcrli.t)',-  :nikes  ,,s  m'UiuI  .i  intle 
too  •.c(/-riahteous  .u.ci  r\en  \  aintiUinmi^,  'lie 
fact  Is  that  each  of  us  m  -h;-  r:,iise  iind^ 
to  feel  we  have  the  strenelh  il  fn  i)ec;ni,e 
we  have  to  do  the  work  <  >!  ni.mv  ;;me-  ■ .  r, 
We  are  often  only  a  Ciicteiiiis  .irniy  i-l  lofi 
a.ssmned  to  tasks  which  in  •rinh  vhiuil'l  re- 
quire many   thousilnds  to  .;rr,  n.iil:-,!! 

NEED     FOR     VIGILANl  I      M     ■-T'.Tf      ItVil 

Many  of  you  .ire  carr\!:i';  i-n  this  t;rp,at  .iiid 
11"  I  can  so  characterize  :•  iinhlr  l;;itt!e  ..n 
the  stale  and  local  level-  where  'he  ores-i.ris 
are  often  even  more  lormidable  ihan  thev 
are  here  in  W<i.shin»;t.j.'  What  mui  do  :n  M:e 
states  IS  extremely  iniport:ii;'  heraii-e  .nm-li 
of  what  we  can  .iccomplish  ;n  \V.ish;:,jion 
in  the  consumer  area  can  be  :,ii(li-:iiini'  il 
and  destroyed  .it  the  state  .iiid  Irunl  level 
if  there  is  the  conspiracy  i-t  -ilence  "i  'he 
consDlracy  of  neclect  More  .mci  more,  we  nre 
seeing  exemption  or  jjre-exeinption  or  so- 
called  jjartnership  clauses  being  written  ii.to 
Federal  coiisumer  lemslation  to  aliuw  'he 
states  eventually  to  t.ike  over  i  onsnmer  i)rn- 
tectlon  roles  which  they  have  neglected  to 
exercise  m  the  past  The  Wholesome  -Meat  .'ic 
lortunately  turned  <  \u  to  be  a  much  'letter 
law  than  "the  bill  originally  jiassed  by  t-be 
House  last  year;  I  drn'-  know  yet  what  will 
happen  on  the  .'lew  Pi  iiltrv  bill  But  under 
tx)th  proeranis  'he  .-t.ites  will  have  the  op- 
[jortunity  to  exercise  wide  'iirisdiciion  m 
these  fields,  aided  by  Federnl  ninds.  and  'he 
question  is.  what  kind  of  responsibility  will 
'hev  exercise^  Up  to  now.  they  have  not 
demonstrated  very  much  enthusiasm  lor  the 
kind  of  consumer  jjrotection  we  need.  Tb.e 
truth  in  lendmc  bill,  when  it  is  tinallv  en- 
acted, will  jirovide  opportunities  lor  "he 
states  to  take  'hemselves  out  ircm  under  'he 
coverage  of  the  Federal  l.iw  ijy  passint;  ^t.ite 
l.iws  of  comparable  >coi)e  But  we  ha'.e  ■■, 
watch  carefully  to  see  how  -he  states  exer- 
cise that  lurisdiction  when  ;:  :s  'urned  >  ver 
to  them.  The  laws  ma',  -ound  adequate,  .ind 
may  legally  he  adequate,  bn;  if  'hey  ,tre  iki 
.idequately  enforced,  'hey  could  be  a  decep- 
tion and  a  Iraud  :r.r  -he  public.  That  :- 
\vhere  you  people  nni.st  l;c  constantly  ■imliir.t 
watchdogs  csf  'he  public  i  r  common  weal. 

IMPACT  UF  oNF-MA.N     mNK-VOTE   DOCTEINE 

.Several  ol  the  states  ;iroudly  ideir.oy 
themselves  .is  comnionwealths;  actuallv 
every  state  should  be  oriented  toward  'h" 
,  ommon  ueai  recardless  of  whether  its  offi- 
.-lal  designation  is  that  of  i  lommor.weal-b 
But  'he  designation  certainly  does  not  iissnre 
that  all  actions  iie  directed  -oward  'ho 
achievement  of  i  ommon  jo.ils  o  protect  ,ol 
of  the  people 

Your  r  pportunities  lor  mtluencine  >tate 
actions  in  behalf  ol  the  f  onsumer.  .I'.id  .  l 
the  general  public,  should  be  enhanced  .'-r-r- 
nificantly  by  the  revolution  in  the  .ippfjr- 
tionment  of  our  stale  legislatures  under  :he 
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iie-ni.i:i,  i.ne-vote  rule  Ind  down  by  tlie 
.Supreme  d  iirt  We  will  soon  nc  longer  be 
.ible  to  ir.^tuy  i,insuiiier  inertectuality  in 
'he  states  l)eliuid  the  uelense  ihat  the  legis- 
l.itures  .ire  iiitged  .le.iiiis!  ;he  urban  voter, 

Kach  1  !  \ou,  .iiul  .ill  ol  the  members  of 
y,.ur  \:i'imu-i  -t.ite  organizntloiih.  have  lo 
a('i>oint  \.iursel\e'-  .is  volunteer  consultants 
■o  those  indn:dii,il  members  of  the  state 
legislatures  v  ho  i\'dence  an  Interest  in  bat- 
ihiiir  lor  I'un.-umer  i:iuses  My  own  rule  on 
1  on.-umer  i-.-uei  m  t  lie  Congress  of  the  United 
.-.t.ites  t;r(-w  1  ui  >  ;  'he  influences  exerted 
upon  me,  even  bet.  re  1  lame  to  C'ongres.s  in 
lH.i:<  bv  the  St  1/niis  CiM-umer  Federation. 
which  unniedi.iteh  -el  co;  .,1'er  my  election 
ill  \9S2  to  i-chool  me  m  'he  (  oniplexities  of 
Federal  leeisliilmn  m  winch  ihe\  '>yanted  me 
•tO  become  in\  l\ed  .And  I  iiul  liecome  i:i- 
■.olved  -And  c\er  -nice  iln-e  d.iys  16  >ears 
.i^o,  mdividu.il  i.ienibcr-  <']  the  s;  L.iuis 
Consumer  tederati.ui  ;ia\e  '.iir\Mir<ied  to  ii'ic 
every  bit  ol  ml.inn.itii -n  nf  n  'rchnical  nature 
I  r  ol  .1  general  iKit'ire  whicli  'hey  learned 
.ibout  and  '.villi  h  'bev  lelt  could  help  me  m 
the  shajJint;  ol  Fcder:il  legislation  afl>cting 
con.-umers  .Ann  ul'  the  LToup  were  teachers. 
chemists,  doi't  irs,  and  others  with  technical 
inli.rmation,    I  ut    Mimetimes    just    a    jiiivate 

ilizen  who  had  rf  ad  -omething  in  the  news- 
ii.ijjer  which  di-turbed  her.  and  who  then 
called  'he  uiat'er  'i  my  altei'>tion.  was  in- 
-trnmental  '.n  ■..'et'nii;  :ne  into  a  cause  .ind 
.nt,i  ,in  i-sue  ,\;tli  -ome  success  in  havine 
;he  iirojier  leKi.-litMu  drawn  i.nd  enacted  I 
can  think  i  f  ..  -iibstantlnl  number  of  such 
bills  which  oriL' mated  in  the  idea,-,  or  jiro- 
'ests,  of  .s;    Lotus  ccnsuuicr- 

iAStrST     I   Ot'KSI      IS      ir      Ml     .XOIHINC. 

Once  you  'mti-  .iii  r.-ue  :,>  ujht  lor-  .in 
iiiiixirtant  1-,-ne  and  it's  .i  certainty  we 
ii.ivp  a  ^-reai  miinv  such  issues  in'every  legis- 
lature and  City  hall,  don't  expect  sweet  rea- 
s<in  alone  to  sway  the  elected  officials  to  pa.SK 
•he  risjht  leiiislaTion  They  are  beset  'A'ith  so 
in. my  jiressures  ircin  -o  maiiv  diHerent  .Mdes 
111'  every  ccnuri ''.-ersuil  i.-sue  that  (iriiiii/ 
uothmg  i-  iiohticiiiiv  i.ir  easier  and  cino- 
•lonally   less   '.vearms:   than   .mv  other  lo'ur-e 

YwU  li.ive  'o  ii.iB  .ihd  :.ag  and  nag.  but 
.IS  every  wife  evemuall'.  learns,  nagging  alone 
'.vill  never  accoinpl:,-h  reform  'Yet  you  have 
'.)  do  enough  iiaiii.!nii:  to  convince  the  poor 
lellow  that  the  situation  is  serious  enovigh 
tj  warrant  l.is  concern,  i  ir  at  least  serious 
enouiih  ,'o  ,/o?/  to  lorce  him  to  do  something 
ai50tu  It  ir  iiily  to  shut  yciu  up  and  turn 
I  it!   the  heat 

B'ji  yen  will  !md  .in  mcreasnm  number 
f  Isgislat'irs  anxious  lo  heljj  develop  con- 
,-iur.er  c.uise^  and  light  them  through  to  \  ic- 
tory.  What  they  need  most  are  facts  and  more 
i.i:  ts,  and  the  more  technical  those  lacls  the 
better    -A   legislator   niav   hi.d   ;t  tleadly  dull 

•  I  base  nis  appeal  ./i  -upport  i-n  technical 
point-,  bu;  lie  -  <o\\  learns  that  in  order  lo 
leel  -f;lf-i'niihde;-.T  cnoueh  to  wage  the 
ijattle,  liC  lias  to  Know  and  clearly  uiider- 
,  tand  in  Ills  -wn  mind  what  the  technical 
;  roblenis  are  in  'lie  leiJislation  and  how  t.hey 
c;m   be   re-ril'.ed 

l.IA.NY     S.XPERTS     ,\\.ML.ABLf:    TO     PP.OVIDi      HiLF' 

P.iul  Dcmglas,  .is  a  .Senator,  knew  .ill  tliere 
.v.-s  to  know  about  the  economics  ol  trut-b 
in  lending  and  could  meet  all  of  the  lobbying 
pressures  on  nis  iwi.  lamillar  Krcund.  Most 
r  f  the  re.'t  oj  im  liad  to  learn  the  facts  paln- 
I'jlly.  and  then  const.m'lv  re-learn  them  m 
irder  'o  hold  iip  "Xn  "ud  ..!  'he  .iruumeni, 
"I'his  is  .ilways  'he  problem  lor  the  ■"cood 
tiuvs  ■  m  every  legislative  battle  on  tlie  i  on- 
-umer  iront  :or  the  other  side  has  the  help 
'I  the  paid  'alent  of  the  business  interests 
ivhich     iiave     \  ,ist     liiiancia!     ^t.ikes     m     'he 

•  I!".-'-  .me 

There  !>.  among  vour  membership,  or 
inioni:  publK  spirited  individuals  you  can 
re.^rh  in  the  communitv,  n  we-ilth  c;  leea! 
.ind  professional  talent  and  knowledge  which 
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you  can  also  i.ip.  Every  college  h  is  such 
talent  to  enlist  in  these  bittles.  The  con- 
sumer credit  bill  has  been  shaped  md  m- 
lluenced  m  innumerable  ways  by  Father 
Hubert  J  McEAen.  your  \  ice  inesident  .uid 
program  ch.urman  iroin  Boston  College,  by 
Professor  Richard  !  I)  .Morse  of  Kan.sas 
Slaie.  by  Professor  Vern  Countryman  of  H.n- 
v.ird  Law  School,  by  Profes'or  David  Caplo- 
vitz  of  Columbia  and  others  who  were  wlUin' 
to  put  their  vast  ii'^ademlc  knowledge  t.i  -.vork 
on  the  solution  of  p  iliticil.  economic  and 
ricial  problems. 

Cihsumcr-minded  Members  of  Congress 
Clin  no  longer  caucus  in  a  Cupitul  elevat-or- 
there  .ire  now  l.ir  loo  many  of  us  tor  that 
But  we  certainly  nil  only  a  small  p.irt  if  the 
Hi 'Use  Chamber  And  what,  may  1  ask  do  you 
is  individual  clrl/ens  plan  to  do  ab  )ut  that 
this  lair.'  That  is  when  .i  lot  of  the  iMst 
C  ineress's  decisions  on  consiimer  legislation 
ire  really  golnq  lo  be  made-  this  coming  No- 
■  ember. 

.And  the  same  holds  true,  jierh.ips  e\en 
more  so.  In  the  state  legislatures  In  Wash- 
ingloii.  we  have  looking  over  our  .-houider- 
alert  and  iconocl.istic  newspaper  and  radio- 
TV  repor'ers  who  see  the  news  value  in  coii- 
.-uiner  Issues  and  usually  try  to  gel  the  fact- 
out  straight  If  your  local  media  are  not 
doing  the  same  thing  m  the  same  way  .on 
state  and  local  consumer  isiies.  who  is  look- 
ing over  f'/*"jr  shoulders''  A'ou'd  lietter  be 
doing  It  if  no  one  else  is! 


Admiral     Rickover     Endorse*     the 
Renegotiation  Board 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

I       .  I    •^  ^  - 

I.N    1  HF.  IlOrsF.  OF  liI'.!'nF.SKNT.\'l  1\  KS 

MdJidav.  April   1','/    lUHH 

-Mr,  CiONZ.ALr-.Z  .Mr  .Sjirakc-r  .Miico 
.'-'pijt  ember  ol  ll*ti(i  ]  iia\c  bi'tii  caiiiin.'  tin' 
attention  ol  the  Hri,;se  lo  an  obscure 
aaer.cy  rino'.K'n  as  itio  IJ'^'iieL' .•latioii 
Boiiid  V(w  i)eop!e  know  about  l!ie 
B.-cird  ,ind  lewer  ;till  a;j;jreciato  ;;  Btit 
the  lart  rem.uns  that  the  l^-ene'-totiation 
Board  i.>  ab'jut  ih.o  sole  ijrotectifiii  tliat 
the  ijeoiile  ol  thi.s  country  and  their 
Govei'iiment  have  aaamst  defen.se  roii- 
tractor.s  who  attempt  to  :i:ake  exorbitimt 
profit  at  i^ubhc  exiiense 

It  is  simij'.y  n  l.ict  ol  lite  that  wlien  an 
aicricy  i>  chaned  '.Vith  buyin'i  bijlioiis  ol 
dollars  '.'.orth  ol  Lood.s  nl  i  '.frv  m.ani- 
nable  aiiri  earthlv  'lature  and  descriDtioii 
ir.i.stakes  .uc  iioiinri  lo  be  made,  .md  a 
lew  t-nti'epreneurs  are  bound  to  be 
tempted  t,j  perulation 

The  Reneuotialion  Board  rnakes  it 
P'os.sible  to  corifcl  error.s  m  pi'ociire- 
ir.eiit  contracts  and  lo  i^am  lefunds  Ircm 
those  who  o\erpi-ice  their  nood.-.  .■As  it 
stands  :  oday.  Die  Board  iias  proven  m 
every  year  ol  its  existence  that  it  treats 
contractors  lairly,  an.d  that  it  can  and 
docs  save  vast  sum.s  ol  nioney  lor  ;h,e 
taxpayer.  In  recent  yeai's  its  i)o\vers  have 
been  tireatly  curtailed  and  its  statT  re- 
duced to  a  ijitifuUy  .-mall  number.  :.el  it 
contiiiues  to  ijroduce  excellent,  effective 
Aork  and  continues  to  save  tens  of  niil- 
i.ons  of  tax  dollars, 

I  have  introduced  lepislation  'hat 
would  niake  the  Renegotiation  Board  a 
perm.anent  body:  this  '.vould  ,-a'.e  the 
Board   from   jjenodic   'hireats  of   extinc- 
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tlon.  and  periodic  pruning  of  limbs  of 
authority  My  bill  would  broaden  the 
powers  of  tiie  Board,  and  would  repeal 
many  of  the  restrictions  that  now  render 
the  Board  powerless  in  many  important 
areas  of  procurement  actutties 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  men  ever 
to  serve  our  Government,  a  man  who 
has  done  the  impossible  more  times 
than  once,  a  man  who  commands  uni- 
versal respect.  1ms  endorsed  my  bill  to 
strengthen  the  ReneRotiatlon  Act  and 
the  Board  that  :t  creates  Adm  Hyman 
G  Rickover  vva>  charwied  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  atomic  ^ubmarlne  It  was  a 
tasK  that  demanded  buildlnn  a  weapon 
.system  that  involved  technical  feata  and 
concepts  never  before  tried  or  tested 
Buildin«  the  atomic  submarine  meant 
u.--inK  new  materials  and  new  techniques 
•iiiin  the  beglnninn  to  the  end  Such  a 
task  is  well  nikth  innx)sslble.  and  manv 
lelt  that  It  could  not  be  done  Even  when 
^uch  programs  as  this  are  undertaken 
thev  often  tall  vears  behind  in  develop- 
ment, and  cost  tens  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions more  than  they  .should  But  Ad- 
miral Rlcii*>ver  built  the  atomic  subma- 
rine, and  ins  skill  :n  doinK  it  iias  never 
been  contested  He  -.aved  months  of  de- 
velopment tune  and  money  that  cannot 
be  calculated  What  he  built  was  .sound, 
and  it  worked  We  have  rms  man  to  thank 
for  our  mi«:iiy  tmdersea  nuclear  fleet. 

A  man  such  us  Admiral  Rickover  knows 
the  dan«er>  and  pitfalls  invohed  in  a 
vast  program  of  construction  He  knows 
that  procurement  is  a  complicated  and 
tricky  affair  He  knows  first  hand  the 
need  for  the  Government  to  have  .some 
cle\ice  which  will  assure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ^ets  what  it  orders,  and  pays  a 
fair  price  for  U    Admiral  Rickover  said. 

I  would  i;o  even  further  than  Representa- 
•tve  Gonzalez  proposal  to  strt-nuthen  ihe 
Rene4?utiatlL>n  Act 

He  went  on  to  specify  a  bill  far  stronK- 
.■!■  than  my  o.vn  This  testimony,  given 
to  the  Committee  on  BankinK  and  Cur- 
rency earlier  'his  montti.  shows  proof 
that  a  man  who  has  tireat  experience  in 
detense  procurement,  who  is  known  and 
respected  widely  for  !us  honesty,  integ- 
rity, and  managerial  ability— and  other 
qualities  as  \(. ell— knows  the  '.alue  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  tmd  urges,  as  I  do 
today  that  the  Board  be  extended  and 
strengthened  We  cannot,  in  stood  con- 
>cience.  afford  to  do  less 

Mr  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  Nation  to  see  that  Government 
procurement  is  efficient  and  etTective. 
We  not  only  want  defense  purchases  to 
be  of  high  quality  izoods.  but  we  also 
A  ant  to  be  assured  that  overcharces  are 
not  made  for  those  same  goods  The  Re- 
negotiation Act  does  not  assume  or  im- 
ply that  defense  contractors  are  an  un- 
•rust  .viithy  class — it.  on  the  contrary. 
.i.ssjmi.-,  that  the  vast  majority  of  pro- 
I'urement  is  sound  and  bought  at  fair 
prices  What  it  does  iu>j.ume  Is  the  very 
prident  fact  of  life  that  contracting 
orticers  are  txjund  to  make  mistalies  from 
time  to  time  and  that  some  few  contrac- 
tors are  bound  to  give  in  to  temptation 
once  in  a  while  The  Renegotiation  Act 
provides  a  way  to  correct  mistakes  and 
police  the  unscnipulous.  Admirai  Rick- 
over knosvs  this,  and  resoundingly  sup- 
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port."-  the  Renegotiation  Board  1  believe 
that  the  House  would  be  following  .sound 
advice  if  it  listened  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  admiral  I  once  again  urtte  upon  my 
colleagues  that  the  Renegotiation  Act  be 
extended,  and  that  its  provisions  be  made 
stronger  Let  us  renew  this  insurance  of 
efficiency.  efTectivene.ss.  and  tair  price 
that  has  .ser\ed  us  sn  well  (or  so  many 
years. 


April    ,^'^    }!)(!8 


The  New  Facet  in  Education 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Apnl  29.  1968 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  the  Edu- 
cation Siilx'ommittee  has  recently  con- 
cluded .hearings  on  S.  3099.  containing 
amendments  to  our  vocational  education 
-.tatutes 

In  this  context,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
an  article  which  appears  in  the  .April  1968 
Lssue  of  American  Education  entitled. 
■The  New  Paces  in  Education."  written 
by  the  Comml.ssioner  of  Education  can 
be  most  helpful  to  the  members  of  my 
subcommittee  and  to  the  Senators  who 
will  judge  our  bill  when  it  is  reported 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
.^lons  of  Remarks  I  feel  that  the 
Commissioner  has  touched  most  appro- 
priately upon  sicniflcant  aspects  of 
educational  change 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Tnr    New    Faces   ft   Kdicatiok 
I  By  Harold  Howe  111 

It  was  just  three  years  ago — un  April  11, 
1965 — that  President  .lohnson  signed  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Since  then  so  much  has  happened  in  .■\mer- 
ican  education  that  It  is  Uimcult,  on  this 
third  anniversary,  to  summarize  the  impact 
1)1  'his  lilstoric  law  Perhaps  i^ne  could  begin 
by  saying  that  Harry  Braiilt  i  as  we  shall  call 
him  here  I   lost  .10  pounds  List  year 

Your  tax  money  helped   liim  do  it    Why.' 

Because  Harry  Is  i>nly  /-even  years  old  and 
when  he  showed  up  tor  ihe  first  day  of  nrst 
grade  the  >ear  l>eIore  List  he  weighed  130 
pounds  about  twice  .is  much  .is  any  nther 
youngster  in  his  clvias  He  was  just  plain 
obese,  .md  with  the  unconscious  cruelty  of 
children,  his  classmates  reminded  him  of 
U  I'very  day.  They  called  him  names,  ex- 
cluded him  trom  their  cliques,  and  left  him 
standing  nil  the  sidelines  when  they  chose 
'.ip  sides  lor  games  .^tter  .i  while  he  got  the 
message,  and  stopped  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  other  youngsters  in  anything,  in  the 
classrcxim  or  iiut 

Livst  summer,  .i  uurse  whose  salary  was 
paid  by  your  tuxes  (under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act) 
got  together  with  Harrys  school  principal. 
a  teuchUig  .issisiant.  and  a  county  health 
orticer  Together  they  worked  out  a  program 
of  diet  iiid  exercise  for  Harry  Several  limes 
during  the  sunimer  the  nurse  \lslted  Harrv 
to  examine  him  and  make  sure  he  was  stick- 
ing  'o  his   prescribed   regimen 

When  he  entered  second  grade  last  Sep- 
tember. Harry  was  down  to  100  pounds.  He 
was  still  a  bit  large  In  comparison  with  his 
classmates,  but  his  size  coupled  with  in- 
creased speed  made  him  a  definite  .i.sset  to 
.Lny  team  that  included  him  Within  a 
couple  nf  weeks,  he  was  always  the  lirst 
youngster   chosen;    and    having    gained    ac- 


ceptance  I'n    the   playground,    he   picked    up 
interest   in  what  went  uii  In.slde  the  schfK-; 

UlO 

The  point  IS  that  last  year.  Harrv  rrtiikp<l 
■J8th  In  his  class  Ui  readiiiu  This  year  he 
ranked  fourth,  and  that  is  why  the  State  of 
Maryland  used  .i  liny  jxirtlon  i)f  it.s  F'ederal 
Junds   to  help   him  lose  weight 

It  doesn  t  seem  right  U)  call  Harry  Brault 
.1  symbol'  of  Federal  programs  in  educa- 
tion »)ecause  he's  rather  young  to  have  such 
a  heavy  and  vindramatlc  >)lflce  thrust  upon 
him  But  hl.s  case  does  illustrate  in  its  way 
what  these  programs  are  about  removlnij. 
insofar  .IS  possible,  every  impediment  that 
American  cltizens^young,  nld  .ind  In  be- 
tween—  may  encounter  in  developing  tholr 
innate  abilities 

President  Johnson  stated  that  rationale  for 
Federal  .ild-to-educatlon  programs  in  his 
J.inuary  12  \96S,  mes.sage  to  Congress  on 
full  educational  opportunity."  Asking  the 
HUth  Congress  to  join  him  in  making  sure 
that  every  American  youngster  would  re- 
ceive as  much  education  as  he  could  benefit 
!rom.  the  President  went  on  to  explain  why 
•his  was  important 

We  want  this  not  only  for  his  sake— taut 
U'T  the  Nations  sake 

.Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
•jur  country  not  our  military  preparedness — 
lor  irmed  might  is  worthless  if  we  lack  the 
brain  power  to  build  a  world  "f  peace:  not 
oiir  productive  economy — for  we  cannot 
sustain  growth  without  trained  manpower, 
not  our  democratic  system  of  governments — 
for  freedom  is  fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant  " 

In  essence,  this  statement  amounts  to  a 
new  concept  of  "national  defense  " — and  it 
was  a  concern  lor  national  defense  that  moti- 
vated the  first  of  our  contemporary  Federal 
programs  for  education 

In  1957  the  Russians  launched  their  first 
sputnik  Inquiring  into  the  rea.sons  for  this 
Soviet  coup,  we  decided  that  American  in- 
struciion  in  the  sciences  wa.s  deficient  When 
The  next  session  of  Congress  opened  the  lol- 
lowmg  January,  President  Elsenhower  jiro- 
posed  .in  educational  program  that  w(>uld 
buttress  scientific  instruction  by  allocatlne 
Federal  funds  for  student  loans,  teacher  fel- 
lowships, the  purchase  lI  scientific  equip- 
ment, and  guidance  programs  to  identify 
especially    promising    students 

This  recommendation  later  took  form  as 
the  National  Defense  Education  .'Vet  of  1958 
Two  part.cularlv  significant  point.s  about  it 
distinguish  NDEA  from  much  of  the  federal 
.iid-to-educatlon   legislation   that   followed 

First,  It  vi'as  not  designed  to  improve  edu- 
cation across  the  board  NDE.^  stipulated 
that  the  Federal  funds  had  to  be  used  to  im- 
prove instruction  in  science,  mathematics, 
.ind  modern  foreign  languages 

Second,  the  title  of  the  .Act  included  the 
word  ■  defense  ".  NDEA  was  not  for  educa- 
tion per  se.  but  iiad  .i  political  and  techno- 
logical emphasis  President  Eisenhower  un- 
derlined this  in  his  message  to  Congress: 
'These  recommendations  place  primary  em- 
phasis on  our  national  securitv  require- 
ments "  Moreover,  he  said.  NDEA  was  a  "tem- 
porary" program,  and  emergency  undertak- 
ing to  be  terminated  after  four  years  ' 
Financial  support  of  education,  he  told  the 
Congress,  was  'not  a  Federal  responsibility  ' 

NDEA  Is  now  10  years  old  Its  annual  ap- 
propriations have  risen  from  *11,5  nnlllon 
in  1959  to  S4o9  million  now,  its  original  four 
parts  have  become  11.  .ind  the  list  oi  -ub- 
ject^  It  aids  has  been  expanded  to  Include 
English,  economics,  reading,  arts,  history, 
geography,  and  industrial  arts. 

Thus  a  restricted  program  Intended  to 
end  af'er  four  years  gives  every  sign  of  be- 
coming a  permanent  component  of  Federal 
expenditures  Through  other  aid-to-educa- 
'.lon  measures,  two  succeeding  Presidents 
and  five  Congresses  have  brought  the  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  education  up  from  J2  9 
billion  in  1959  to  SI  1  6  billion  for  fiscal  1969 
President  Johnson  alone  has  signed  47  ;>ieces 
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of  educational   legi-sliiuoii    more  than  his  35 
predecessors  cmbuied 

These  increases  m  Kfdcr.tl  .^ujiport  make 
It  clear  that  the  temper  oi  the  American 
people  as  gauged  by  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  h.is  changed  markedly  since 
1958  We  have  decided  that  education  most 
liefinitely  is  .i  Federal  concern,  and  that 
States  .iiid  localities  need  special  asisistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  especially  to 
help  them  meet  the  cdiuMlional  needs  ol 
our  least  lortunate  [jei^ple 

President  Johnson's  st.ttement  on  '  full 
education.il  opportunity"  means  that  na- 
tional defense  lequ.res  us  to  be  wary  of 
loes  within  as  well  as  without:  it  suggests, 
however,  that  these  home-grown  enemies 
are  not  communism  or  other  dramatic  forms 
of  subversion,  but  jxjverty  unemployment, 
the  resentment  tliat  stems  irom  opportunity 
systematically  denied,  the  trustr.ition  of  a 
life  that  offers  no  prospect  except  continu- 
ing despair  for  oneself  and  one's  children 

T^nd  it  says  tin. illy,  that  the  most  ertectlve 
weapon  f.ir  deleating  ihe^e  domestic  enemies 
Is  a  first-rate  education  lor  every  .■\merlcan 
The  Presidents  statement  heralded  the 
most  forceful  drive  ever  mounted  on  behall 
*if  education  During  tlie  ensuing  10 
months — the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress— President  Johnson  :idvocated  argued 
lor,  and  won  Coimressional  approval  of  15 
ald-to-education  measures  These  laws 
-tarted  the  "War  on  Poverty,"  and  estab- 
lished such  well-known  programs  as  Opera- 
tion Head  Start,  the  Teacher  Corps,  and  Vol- 
unteers In  Service  To  America  iVTSTA)  .  Such 
maior  pieces  ol  legislation  as  the  Economic 
t)pporf.inr, V  Act  of  1964  the  Elementary  and 
.-^ccondary  Plducation  Act.  and  the  Higher 
Kducation  .Act  of  1965  touch  every  aspect  of 
education  irom  preschcKil  through  post-grad- 
uate, affect  .Americans  of  every  time  of  life 
Irom  inf.mcv  through  old  age.  and — together 
with  the  r2  aid-to-education  measures  passed 
during  the  second  session  of  the  89th — cer- 
tainly Justify  President  Johnson's  description 
of  It  as  :'The  Education  Congress" 

Quantity  f^f  legisl.it ion,  of  course,  is  not  the 
ultimate  index  to  the  etfectlveness  of  a  Presl- 
.lent  or  .i  Concress  What  matters  is  ■what  — 
If  anything — happens  after  the  laws  go  on 
■he  books 

Here  are  some  of  the  tilings  that  have  hap- 
pened as  a  result  of  the  aid-to-education 
;iws  passed  since  President  John.son  look 
office : 

In  its  first  vear  of  operation  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secontlarv  Education  Act 
benefited  8  3  million  children — one  of  every 
>ix  students  trom  kindererarten  through  high 
school.  The  $987  million  expended  under  this 
title  added  an  average  of  iiearly  $119  to  the 
amount  available  lor  the  education  of  each 
rhild  m  areas  of  l.irge  concentrations  of  low- 
.iicome  fanulles 

.Since  the  Higher  Ediic;it:on  Facilities  Act 

.  I    1963  went   into  effect     1,359  colleges,  unl- 

'  ersities  and   branch  campuses   m  54  States 

nd  Territories  have  received  Federal  grants 

r  loans  to  build  and  improve  undergraduate 

'..demic  lacilities    HEFA  funds  have  helped 

'iistruct  more  than  L'.oOO  library,  laboratory. 

.assroom,  .:nd  administrative  buildings. 

By  September  1967,  two  and  one-half  years 

Iter   Ihe   College   Work-Study   program   was 

stablishcd.    210  000    students    were    earning 

money  toward  college  expenses  through  fed- 

■rally    !!n;inced.    jiart-timc    jobs    related    to 

'  heir  studies 

In  I'.)64.  vvl.en  the  Economic  Opportunity 
■\ct  was  pa.ssed.  oiie  of  every  five  Americans 
13  years  of  age  :ind  older  had  loss  than  an 
tightn-grade  education  Last  year.  400.000  of 
■  liose  were  enrolled  m  adult  basic  education 
r  ii:r;ims  designed  to  give  them  the  basic 
T'- idmc.  writing,  and  figuring  skills  neces- 
.  ary  for  permanent  emplovment  In  the  net's 
Three  years  of  operation.  Icderally  sponsored 
t>.;sic  education  programs  enrolled  nearly  a 
;:iilllon  of  'he  country's  most  unemploy- 
•uent -prone  iidults. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Since  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
was  passed,  enrolling  m  high-school-level 
programs  designed  to  qu'.iluy  youngsters  tor 
goiKt  Jobs  immediately  upon  ;  lielr  gradua- 
lion  has  increased  trom  2.1  inlUioii  to  ;i  9 
million  One  ol  every  four  public  high  school 
students  particiijates  in  a  lerierall\'  uiianced 
vocational  program  today. 

Such  statistics  convey  a  lair  ..movuu  ol 
information  about  the  scope  of  Fefleral  edu- 
cation programs,  but  little  sense  ol  the  im- 
pact they  have  on  individuals.  Nor  do  they 
suggest  what  may  well  be  the  most  imiwr- 
tant  result  of  the  Federal  .iid-to-educ;ttion 
laws:  a  new  spirit  m  educ:itioii,  a  new  readi- 
ness to  experiment  with  botli  the  teclmiiiues 
of  teaching  and  the  materials  li^r  tioiiig  it, 
and  a  new  determination  to  extend  criuc:t- 
tional  opportunity  to  those  who  hii\e  heeii 
denied  it  m  tlie  past 

This  individual  ini|)act  and  new  Miiri'  :.re 
suggested   by  case  histories  such  .is  tliesc 

William  Blanding.  21),  drojjped  out  of  high 
school  because  "book  lenriiing"  Ijored  him. 
He  returned,  though,  when  a  local  lugh 
school  started  a  lood-service  training  cfiurse 
Imanced  by  the  Vocational  Education  .Act  of 
1963,  .After  graduating.  Blanding  got  a  job 
in  a  restaurant  and  wound  up  managing  it 
lor  $135  a  week  Now  in  the  .Army  at  Fort 
Dix.  N,J.,  he  hopes  to  open  his  own  restaurant 
when  he  gets  otit 

At  15,  Rafael  Mora  was  the  oldest  iighth- 
prade  student  in  his  .schiKiI  i.'  EI  Paso  De- 
scribed by  his  teacher  its  'a  sure  dropout  "  he 
was  placed  m  a  remedial  reading  class  li- 
nanced  with  Feder.il  lund.s  under  ihe  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  -Act.  In  a 
single  year  he  went  irom  reading  at  the 
third-grade  level  to  the  seventh  is  now  ;r 
high  school  sophomore 

David  CJoldberg,  a  Polish-born  war  veteran 
living  in  Miami,  -^vas  44  years  old  and  the 
father  of  two  teenagers  wheii  he  decided  to 
leave  his  job  as  manager  of  a  shoe  ."-tore  and 
apply  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  After  obtaining 
his  degree  in  education  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  he  was  assigned  to  a  "poverty  .school" 
that  had  a  higher  absent^^e  rate  than  any 
other  in  the  system.  Since  Cloklberg  and 
other  Teacher  Corps  interns  arrived,  the 
school's  attendance  has  become  second  high- 
est in  the  district. 

It.  is  individuals  si-ch  as  tliese  who  are  the 
ultimate  purpose  for  the  remarkable  out- 
l)ouring  of  educational  legislation  m  the  last 
few  years  These  laws  have  financed  literally 
thousands  of  projects  across  the  country. 
They  have  perched  television  transmitters 
on  mountains  in  Utah  to  ijeani  instrurtlon 
in  French  and  science  from  universities  in 
Salt  Lake  City  to  isolated,  one-room  school- 
houses:  converted  buses  into  mobile  exam- 
ining rooms  that  brine  doctors,  dentists,  and 
remedial  specialists  to  children  in  sparslev 
populated  rural  school  districs.  imanced 
summer  music  camps  in  Washington.  DC  . 
where  culturally  deprived  fifth-  and  sixth- 
graders  learned  to  read  notes  so  well  within 
six  weeks  that  they  gave  tv\-o  concerts  to  de- 
monstrate their  new  skill;  connected  com- 
puters In  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Toronto.  Ont  . 
to  classroom  monitors  that  helped  teach 
reading  to  Negro  children  in  Mississippi  and 
to  Eskimo  youngsters  just  below  the  .Arctic 
Circle;  established  a  skills  center  In  Detroit 
that  converted  unemployed  welfare  recip- 
ients to  $5  25-an-hour  carpenters  within 
three  months. 

These  laws  have  put  a  new  face  on  .Ameri- 
can education,  enabling  school  teachers  and 
district  superintendents,  principals  and  col- 
lege professors  to  make  some  of  the  Improve- 
ments they  knew  were  needed,  but  '.vhlch 
they  never  had  money  for 

They  have  also  brought  some  new  faces 
into  Amtrican  education:  adult.s  who  for  one 
reason  ur  another  did  not  t.ike  advantase  rf 
their  chance  to  learn  while  youne.  and  con- 
fronted a  lifetime  of  employment  handicap 
because  of  it;  youngsters  who  had  the  ability 
to  obtain  a  college  education,   but   not   the 
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finances;  artists,  technicians,  .md  house- 
wives who  have  alw.iys  lieen  interested  in 
working  with  children,  but  never  before  had 
the  opportunity  lo  add  their  skills  to  the 
cdticational  endeavor. 

It  is  these  two  "new  faces"  of  education — 
imi>rovements  m  the  jirocess  it.self  and  the 
v.iriety  of  j)eo;)le  participating  m  it  -  which 
.ire  the  most  import. mt  result  ol  Federal  aid 
to    education 


The  Monetary  Dialog 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

I   K    I  ^l  11  oKNI^ 

IN    THl-    IKjUHF  ok  HEI'P.ESKNTA'I  IVES 

Mondoi/.  Apnl  29.  1968 

Mr.  HANN.A.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  iiast 
few  monttis  we  have  been  lollowing  and 
re.spondinit  lo  the  last-clianfing  devel- 
opments on  the  international  monetary 
front.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  f;ood. 
.solid  apiiraisal  of  the  situation  which 
appeared  m  the  Wall  .Street  Journal  of 
last  Thursday.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  a 
better  statement  of  the  situation  There- 
fore, I  include  it  in  the  Hkcokd  at  this 
jxjinl: 

•MoNKr.^RV       Ho.AllIil  oc  K         FoRKli;.NFRS       .Ml<;HT 

Bai  K    .Any    U  .S     Bid    To    Gain    uv    Doi.i.ar 

l)KV,Ai  I  ATioN — .Analysts  Cl.aim  .Matoh  Na- 

IIONS  Wfll'I,D  HfADIIST  CfRRFN<'II-:.S  To 
PrFVKNT  LossFS  I.N  I  RADf.  —  KFSENTMENT 
OVFR    \'iri.\.'\M 

I  By  Allred  L  Malabre.  Jr  ) 

Talk  .iboul  devaluing  the  dollar  niount.< 
Bui  also  moiiiillng  among  many  nnanci.i) 
authorities  is  the  conviction  that,  lor  all 
practical  purposes,  such  a  step  is  imi)Ossible 

The  U.S  rotild  of  course,  rai.se  the  official 
price  at  w^hich  it  buys  and  sells  gold  in  trans- 
actions ■with  other  governments  This  is  the 
sort  of  "devaluation"  that  the  U.S  may  be 
"on  tlie  road  to,"  according  to  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  William  McChesnev 
Martin. 

But  to  devalue  'lie  oollar  i;i  'i-niis  (1  Miln-r 
currencies — the  .sort  of  devaluation  tiiat 
would  bolster  the  dollar's  sagging  position 
in  ■world  m.irkets — would  Of'  a  ',  ery  dilferen' 
matter. 

The  U.S.  could  change  the  dollar's  value 
ill  terms  of  gold  to.  say.  $70  an  ounce,  twice 
the  current  official  value  But.  analysts  note 
this  would  not  nece.ssarily  mean  that  the 
dollar  would  be  worth  $12  5  Italian  lire  in- 
stead of  625  as  at  pre.sent  or  two  W'est  Ger- 
man marks  instead  of  the  present  lour 
0'>,her  countries  could-  and  very  well 
might^devaUiate  their  own  currencies  pre- 
cisely enough  to  keep  relationships  VMth  the 
dollar  from  changing 

FORFIG.NFRS'     ATTITfljE 

"It's  entirely  up  to  the  other  i.oun- 
trles."  declares  Peter  B  Kenen.  chairman  of 
•.he  economics  department  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  consensus  ;imong  economists  is  that 
foreign  governments  would  block  deval- 
uation of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  their 
own  currencies  Their  logic  is  not  hard  to 
tinderstand 

.Allow  the  dollar  -o  depreci.ite  in  terms  of 
yotir  own  currency  i  so  that  U.s  exports,  for 
example,  become  cheaper  and  imports  be- 
come more  costly  for  .Americans),  and  y:jii 
[jermit  Uncle  Sam  a  mighty  new-  advantage 
In  the  world  marketplace  It  was  precisely  to 
improve  its  competitive  position  that  the 
United  Kingdom  devalued  the  pound  bv 
14  3';  last  November:  many  analysts  .-ay 
that  it  is  s'i'.l  too  earlv  to  assess  the  result.s 
of  the  UK  i.iove.  though  they  think  it 
should  prove  ;;t  lea."!  mode.=tly  successful  in 
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the  long  run.  provided  that  most  other  major 
countries  do  not   follow  suit 

Such  a  devaluation  of  the  OS.  dollar, 
however  would  be  intolerable  itj  mnjor  for- 
eign go'. ernmen'..s.  manv  economists  s.-iv  At 
the  most,  these  .inalysts  believe  p  few  major 
foreign  cou|itrles  might  decide  to  Increase 
slightly  the  value  of  their  own  currencies 
In  terms  of  the  dollar.  presimiaDly  through 
the  sort  of  action  rarrled  out  by  West  Ger- 
many, for  Instance,  in  early  ispi  At  that 
time.  West  Germany  revalued  the  mark  at  4 
to  the  dfillaj;  previously,  the  official  exchange 
rate  wa.s  4  2  marks  to  the  dollar 

rllE     riTAN    OF    TRADE  I 

Foreign  reluctance  to  permit  4  slgnltlcant 
dollar  devaluation  reflects  dlvtfr.se  factors, 
.iccording  to  analysts  j 

Foreigners  generally  feel  that  |the  US  al- 
ready Is  the  titan  of  world  trade  unlike  Brit- 
ain America  boasts  a  long  string  of  huge 
trade  surpluses  over  the  post-World  War  II 
years  Though  these  surpluses  h«ive  recently 
become  smaller  and  are  <-leirlv  inflated  by 
commodity  export*  finance<l  •hroligh  U  S  .ud 
to  foreigners  they  remain  the  euvv  of  many 
capitals  abroad  Its  widely  balleved  that 
foreigners  simply  would  not  allow  the  US 
to  enjoy  still  greater  trade  surphjses  through 
a  unilateral  devaluation  I 

On  top  of  this,  on  the  purely  pdlltlcal  level, 
manv  fore^n  officials  resent  the  U  S  role  in 
Vietnam  Much  of  the  dollars  present  dim- 
culty  stems  irom  V'letnam  thiese  omclals 
claim  So  whv  should  the  U  S  b*  allowed  to 
improve  l--s  tnde  position  ^impl\«  in  order  to 
facilitate  'he  carrying  or  of  the  Vietnam  war'' 

Although  foreign  counter  icft ion  could 
eliminate  .iny  competitive  edge  tjiat  the  U  S 
might  seek  Muovigh  devaluation  imanv  econ- 
omists ni  le  that  a  devalua'Mn  Jl  the  aiill.ir 
in  terms  of  gold  would  still  ha'.le  some  Im- 
portant ramifications. 

\N  l.N-rL.\TIONARV    INri.fIX>ICI 

Take,  (or  Instance  the  possible  effects  of  a 
gold  price  increase  to  570  an  ouncb  While  not 
all  economiJts  agree   in  theory  it  least,  such 


a  U  S  move  would  exert  an  Inflationary  Influ- 
ence around  the  globe  in  a  variety  of  ways  It 
would  sharply  increase  the  wealth  of  count- 
less foreign  gold-holders  enlirge  the  money 
supply  In  many  nations,  relieve  the  U  S  and 
other  lands  from  having  to  adopt  restrictive 
measures  isuch  as  boosting  uixe.'  and  trim- 
ming governmenuil  spending  i  to  hold  on 
tojwlndllng  nionetarv  reserves 

Seyond  economics,  an  increase  in  the  U  S 
gold  price  would  produce  awkward  political 
consequences  It  would.  In  elTect  reward  such 
countries  as  Prance,  which  has  persistently 
contravened  U  S  wishes'  and  cashed  in  its 
dollars  for  gold  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
penalize  such  countries  .is  West  Germany, 
which  has  obligingly  refrained  Irom  mas- 
.si\e    gold-buying 

Moreover,  a  gold  price  rise  would  ^ireatly 
benefit  the  big  gold  producers.  South  Atrlca 
.ind  the  Soviet  Union  Neither  nation,  ob- 
\  lously.  Is  a  favorite  of  Uncle  Sam  One  U  S 
official  estimates  that  doubling  the  gold  price 
would  •permit  the  Russians  to  expand  their 
foreign  aid  programs  by  at  least  50' 

.Surveying  such  prospects.  Gabriel  Hauge. 
president  ol  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co  .  recently  told  a  London  audience  In  my 
judgment.  If  some  future  events  should  re- 
quire a  basic  decision  on  the  gold-dollar 
relationship,  the  decision  would  be  to  de- 
monetize gold  rather  than  to  devalue  the 
dollar  m  terms  of  gold   " 

Unless  .1  gold  price  iturease  were  'very 
large.  '  the  bank  president  added.  'U  would 
soon  generate  expectations  of  the  next  round" 
o(  goid  price  increases 

One  extreme  possibility  if  the  dollar  were 
se\ered  completely  Irom  gold  -The  US  and 
other  countries  might  treat  the  dollar  like 
any  other  commotllty  allowing  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  worth,  say,  625  lire  or  1,000  lire  or 
aOU  lire. 

If  analysts  who  contend  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments wouldn't  allow  the  dollar  to  depre- 
date are  correct  however  such  a  "floating  " 
dollar   woiHd   presumably  remain    .vortli   •".:'' 


lire  or  4  marks;  in  such  drcumsUiiioes,  its 
presiuiied  that  other  go-.crnmems  would,  in 
ctlect,  support  the  dollar  In  foreign  exchange 
deallrig:~,  buying  dollars  when  the  pri  e  of  a 
dollar  threatened  to  ,-ink  and  selling  when 
the  price  threatened  to  increase  iThe  US. 
.s<jme  analysts  say,  could  al.so  decide  t  >  sup- 
port the  dollar,  rather  than  gold,  as  at  pres- 
ent, without  necessarily  breaking  iii'eriia- 
tlonal  monetary  agreements  i 

It  IS  possible,  to  be  .sure,  that  con.tiderable 
(lav-to-day  uncertainly  over  the  value  of  a 
■floating"  dollar  could  ile\elop  In  tliai  cvciii 
.some  economists  contend,  international  busi- 
nessmen most  likely  would  hesitate  to  go 
ahead  with  deals,  unsure  about  the  next 
day's  \alue  of  their  customers'  currcn -les  In 
the  end.  some  fear,  such  a  situation  w(.uld 
inhibit  international  commerce  and  c.ipital 
movemeni.s:  iiuernalional  business  might 
shrl\el  .ind  m  the  process  depress  the  level 
ol  domestic  business  round  the  world 

If  world  commerce  .iiid  capltol  flows  were 
to  dry  up,  however,  many  economists  s;iy 
that  most  foreign  lands  would  bp  more 
scverelv  itfected  than  the  US  Thev  reason 
that  loreign  trade  bulks  much  larger  iii  most 
loreign  economies  than  in  the  relatuely  self- 
sufficient  U  S 

Many  analysts  who  doubt  that  the  loreign 
governments  would  allow  a  unilater;,!  de\al- 
uation  of  the  dollar  also  note  that  UTCieners 
have  already  showed  considerablf  restraint 
m  not  retaliating  against  such  US  moves  as 
placing  special  tiixes  on  purchases  o;  Toreign 
securities  and  the  new  restri(?tlons  i.i.  direct 
corporate  investments  abroad. 

Such  moves,  these  analysts  contciid.  are 
tantamount  to  a  small  unilateral  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  They  tend  to  make  the  dollar 
less  valuable  because  they  limit  what  car.  be 
clone  with  it 

Many  economists  believe  that  the  US  has 
gone  ahsolutely  as  far  as  it  dares  with  such 
■camouflaged  devaluations"  of  the  dollar 
Further  steps  m  the  .=ame  direction  ts  be- 
lieved bv  manv.  would  not  be  allcwed    Other 

'I.'    ■•  -    vculd  sii)i;i:'    Tt.^'.r.to  :;i  ■■.;i-.,-i 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  ocloclf  noon,  and 
•vas  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

The  Chaplain  Rjv  Fredei»ick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D  .  offered  the  following  prayer 

O  Thcu  God  of  life  and  light,  who.se 
love  IS  unfailing  and  in  whose  mercy 
there  is  a  widnne-ss  '.ike  the  uideness  of 
the  sea. 

At,  this  wayside  shrine  of  prayer,  set 
up  so  long  ago  by  those  who  launched 
our  ship  of  .-state,  we  lift  up  our  souls 
unto  Thee. 

In  this  forum  of  delibeiuticn  and  de- 
bate, amid  the  din  and  clash  ^f  differing 
opinions,  inav  wc  here  unite  iin  keepint; 
always  a  constant  .^ense  of  the  eternal. 

We  pray  tor  the  childraii  of  this 
stricken  generation,  that  the.y  and  their 
childien  may  ,see  peace  on  the  eaith— 
peace  with  honor  and  iiuman  dignity, 
and  social  justice. 

Empower  those  who  here  act  for  ti'o 
Nation,  to  do  the  best  and  io(  speak  the 
best  that  in  Thy  name  they  may  here 
strike  their  blow  for  the  truth  of  God 
and  the  freedom  of  man 

In  tile  Redeemer  s  name     ^Amen 


reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Monday  April  29,  1968.  be  disjjensed 
•Aith. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   With- 
out objection  it  is  s.i  ordered. 


MESSAGES  i  !>U.M   liiE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL    OF    BILL 

Messages  in  writint;  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
.April  26.  1968.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  smned  the  act  S.  3135'  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  extending;  the  authorization  of  appro- 
piiations  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcastin 


readinu  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hoii.st 
had  passed  a  bill  H  R.  15688 >  ti  pxtriui 
the  executive  leoruanization  pro\isnns  nl 
title  .5.  United  Stales  Code,  for  an  addi- 
tional "2  years,  and  for  other  purpost.s. 
in  which  it  requested  th.e  t-oncui  n-i.cr  ut 
the  Senate. 

The  messaiie  also  announced  'hat  the 
House  liad  agreed  to  the  concurient  res- 
olution 'H.  Con.  Res.  770 1  to  authorize 
printiuii  of  updated  pocket-size  US 
Constitution  for  con>;ressional  distribu- 
tion, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executue  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  mes.sages  from  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submittim: 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

For   nominations   this   day    leceived. 
see  the  end  of  Sri-.atc  proceedings.! 


HOUSE   BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R  I0G881  to  extend  the 
executive  reorganization  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  reierrcri 
to  the  Committee  on  Go\einmem  Oiiti- 
ations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr   BVRD  of  West  Virguim  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  a^.k  unanimous  conseol  that  the 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

.^  me'^sace  from  tlic  Hmi.si'  of  Reoif- 
ientati\es  by   Mr.   Hackney,  one  of  its 


HOrsi:   CONCURREN.T   RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  le.solution  H  Cun 
Res.  770'  to  authorize  pnnimt:  ut  up- 
dated pocket-size  US  Constitution  for 
congressional  distribution  was  relerred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rul's  and  .'Adminis- 
tration. 


.[///■;7   ./'i,    l'.)r,,^ 
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LIMriATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING rUANSAC'TION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  BVRDol  West  V'.it:una  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  anainmous  coiiseiit  that  state- 
ments 111  relation  to  the  tran.saction  ol 
I'OUtiiK  morniiiK  business  be  limited  to 
:(  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out  obieclion.  it   is  so  ordered 


OHDKH   OF   BUSINESS 

.Ml  BVRD  ol  Wesi  Virmnia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sni:t;c'st  :lie  absence  ol  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
B\RTt,E::  m  the  cluiir'  The  clerk  will 
call  The  roll 

The  iJill  clerk  ;)ioceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

.Mr  BVRD  ol  West  Virmnia  Mr,  Presi- 
dent,  1  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
ordei   lo:   the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ohifc";o;:.  it  is  .so  i,rdered. 


AMENDMENT     OP     INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY    FUND    AGREEMENT— 
,\n:.^SAGE   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 
H     IJOC     NO.    liOO) 

Tiio  PRESIDING  OFPTCER,  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  me.'^saae  Irom 
I  he  President  of  the  United  States  on 
c!ian->s  m  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  a^i cement  to  create  a  new  lorm  of 
international    reserve, 

Witlio-jt  ob.iection,  the  inessaKe  will  be 
pim;'  d  m  ihe  Record  without  beinu  read, 
.iiul     .ili  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  messace  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Forcicn  Re- 
Laions,  as  follows: 

Tn  fit,   C/JHiri'!-.-  ni  'fif  United  States: 

Twenty-four  years  auo.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt  .usked  the  78th 
Coni-rcss  to  appro\t'  a  monetary  plan 
■\'tuch  he  called  the  ■cornerstone  for  m- 
;einaiioiial  economic  cooiJeralion." 

Tile  Biptton  Woods  .^ureeiuent — and 
'he  International  Monetao'  Fund  which 
It  cicated — helped  map  the  recovery  of 
.1  '.vai  -iavat;ed  world. 

T(i.;.iy  I  ask  the  Congress  lo  take  an- 
itlur  .'i:.^tol■lc  step.  I  .seek  approval  of  an 
.imencimenl  to  the  International  Mone- 
laiy  Fund  aureemeni.  lo  adapt  it  to 
chaii-mt:  'vvorid  conditions.  This 
chan'-e — the  first  since  the  asrcement 
was  ratified  in  1945 — is  both  timely  and 
necessary.  It  will  prepare  us  for  the  era 
(it  pxpandinii  world  trade  and  economic 
iioportiinity  that  iiulolds  before  us. 

IlIX'i  'VF  RV       \ND      F  Xr.^.NSldX 

Tiie  rmancial  statesmen  who  shaped 
tlie  Bretton  Woods  .Atiieement  in  1944 
lookid  beyond  tiie  holocaust  of  war  to  a 
lime  of  peace.  They  lemembered  the 
liarsh  le.ssons  of  a  depression  wjiich  had 
led  thv.'Aorld  into  war. 

They  knew  what  had  to  be  avoided^ 
restrictive  monetaiw  iwlicies  that 
.stran'.:led  progress,  co.uipetitive  depreci- 
ation of  currencies  that  led  to  instability, 
and  the  breakdown  of  international  co- 
operation that  impeded  trade. 

Tliey  knew  what  had  to  Ije  built — a 
looperatne  monetary  system  to  foster 
world  economic  expansion  in  a  climate  of 
muiUcti  trust  and  assistance. 


Tiie  machinery  established  at  Bietton 
Woods — ihrouKh  the  Internaiional  Mon- 
etary Fund — brought  stability  to  ihc  i  x- 
chaime  rates  amon^  the  cuinncies  ol 
different  nations  It  broiu'ht  order  to  in- 
ternational financial  markets  and  trans- 
actions. It  created  a  caiefully  de.sinned 
system  of  cooiieialion  in  tiealint;  v.  ith 
international  financial  problems 

The  machinery  as  it  operated  ;n  tlu 
quarter-century  since  World  War  II  ijro- 
duced  a  record  of  unparalleled  economic 
l)rof;ress.  The  economus  of  war-nuind 
nations  were  lebuilt  and  lia\e  ..;io\\n  on 
an  unprecedented  scale,  Woilci  imports 
surued  from  $59  billion  m  1948  to  S2li2 
billion  in  1967, 

But  when  Franklm  Roosevelt  urfed 
apiMoval  of  the  Bretton  Woods  .A.i^ree- 
ments.  he  foresaw  iliat  "the  experii-nci- 
of  future  years  will  .show  us  how  thev  can 
be  improved," 

That  experience  is  now  pait  ot  mn 
history. 

The  \'ery  success  of  .he  ,-vsiem  m  ,-nm- 
ulatiiiK  trade  has  put  new  piessuie.s  on 
the  Bretton  Woods  machinery  and  shows 
us  how  that  machinery  must  now  tx- 
chanued. 

The  rapid  i^rowtii  in  ■.•.o:id  iiarie  ai.d 
in  the  How  of  capital  is  o'jtuacinu  ilu- 
,urowth  in  monetary  reserves.  The  woild 
must  take  action  to  provide  sufficieiit 
reserves  lor  this  urowilr  If  it  does  not, 
strains  and  uncertainties  in  the  inter- 
national monetarv  system — and  the  limi- 
tations they  create — could  turn  the  cloci-: 
backward  to  the  dark  days  of  icstrictive 
economic  ijolicies.  narrow  interests. 
empty  ports  and  idle  men. 

Today  I  propo.se  that  the  United  States 
lead  the  way  in  the  action  that  is  needed, 

/  rrc('iinn<nd  !h(it  tin-  ("miarrss  'ip- 
jr-nii'  clianQi-s  I'l  tl:r  Ivt'  ^national 
Marutary  Fund  Aurrrt)irv.t  to  create  a 
neiv  jfirm  0/  ivAe^tiational  reserve — t}te 
Special  Drairinc]  Riplit. 

IJ,\(  KGRof,V[i     ro     \((fPT,.NCE 

The  request  I  make  today  is  not  a 
hasty  .solution  to  a  iiev.ly-discovered 
problem.  It  represents  the  caieful  woil: 
of  five  years. 

The  first  part  oi  that  period  was  de- 
voted to  inten.sive  study  by  the  outstand- 
ing: economists  and  financial  specialit- 
of  many  nations. 

This  laid  the  base  lor  action  In  J.-l;. 
1965 — with  bipartisan  support  .aid  su_'- 
gestions  from  the  Contiress — I  di.ected 
the  Secretary  of  the  T.easury  to  initiate 
negotiations.  The  i:)ast  tliree  years  iiave 
been  marked  by  steady  progress  tlirouah. 
patient  negotiation.s — m  Tlie  Hasue.  v.' 
London.  in  Rio  and  m  Stocknolm. 

From  the  studies  and  the  ueEotialions 
has  emerged  the  concept  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights  as  a  new  system  for  the 
deliberate  and  orderly  addition  to  inter- 
national reserves.  Thev  are  the  refined 
product  of  thoughtful  and  cor;sidereri 
agreement  among  leadm-  experts  1 101:1 
the  treasuries  and  ccntial  banks  ol  the 
Free  World  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Throughout  the  negotiation.s  leading  to 
the  development  01  the  Special  Drawm- 
Rights  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  the  benefit  of  advice  from  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Monetary     Arrangements,     This     ;.ianel. 


chaired  liy  loiiner  Secretarv-  ui  tlu' 
Tiea-uiv'  Douglas  Dillon  consisted  ol 
y.mw  ol  ilie  natior/:-  leading  bankers. 
ecoiKjim.'ts  and  b,isiiu'.-.--men  with  out- 
standiiif  exi  eiience  in  the  tielo  n]  nae:- 
national  finance. 

Mil      \hll.     -I'd     l.N  1  1  i<N  ^  n"N  ■'.!      khslHVI-- 

International  reser\es  are  to  world 
trade  v  hat  working  caiutal  is  lo  a  grow- 
inu  business.  As  trade  expands — ,iust  a.' 
when  Inismess  uMo\\s--niore  ri  serves  are 

needed 

N-atioiis  use  international  reserves  to 
,settle  their  accounts  with  each  other 
.\n(i  these  reser\es  aie  an  important 
lactor  in  maintaining  stab!.'  exchan:.;e 
rates  among  eiiirencies  Tiie\  are  essen- 
tial to  |)ro\ide  time  loi  eountiies  to  le- 
store  equilibrium  m  then  balance  of  i)ay- 
ments  tiirough  an  orrierlv  process  o! 
adiustment, 

Resei-\es  must  be  uniini)eacli.ible  in 
il'.iahtv  They  must  be  acceptable  lo  other 
nation:-,  ,is  ',',eli  as  to  the  nation  that 
holds  them  Traditionally,  international 
i^eser\es  have  consisted  iiiainly  ol  i:old, 
dolKus   and   Merling 

But  today  the  world's  sii|)pl.\  ot  inter- 
naiional reser\es  cannot  meet  ilie  le- 
(luirements  posed  by  grcjwiiv.  wmid  tiade 
and  capital  hows. 

In  1948,  total  world  reserves  were  ,S4B 
billion  01  this,  eold  accounted  lor  S33 
tjillion,  or  almost  70  percent.  The  :e- 
inaininy  HO  percent  was  divided  ainoiu' 
dollars — (i  jiercent  — and  other  foreign 
I  xchange  plus  reserve  claims  on  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund 

Today,  refiecting  the  vast  mcrea.se  in 
wairld  trade,  total  ieserv(\s  have  grown  to 
S73  billion,  Ot  this,  gold  accounts  toi 
,S39  billion,  a  decrease  to  54  percent  ni 
the  total.  Dollars,  mi  the  other  hand, 
have  ri.sen  to  25  percent — (jr  S18  billion 
The  lemamder  is  divided  between  cjther 
loreign  exchange  and  reserve  claims  on 
the  International  Monetary  Fund, 

Gold  became  less  and  less  dejjendable 
as  the  source  ol  regular  addition  to  world 
monetaiy  reserves.  Because  tlie  U.S. 
was  i-unniiig  a  balance-ol-payment- 
deficit,  the  dollar  took  up  the  slack 
leit  by  uold  and  jirovided  iiie  largest 
share  ol  the  new  reserve  LM'owtli  over 
the  past  two  decades.  Thus,  the  growth 
of  world  reserves  has  been  linked  mainly 
to  deficits  in  America's  balance  of 
payments. 

With  -o.d  unable  to  meet  icscive 
iii-ed<.  .uid  with  the  i)rosi)ect  of  leduced 
doliai  .supplies  tor  international  reserves 
as  the  U  S.  moves  towaid  balance  ol  !)ay- 
ments  equilibrium,  cne  lact  clearly 
emerges:  the  world  needs  some  new  form 
of  acceptable  international  reserve  10 
supplement  existing  reserve? 

It  is  the  ijurpose  of  Special  Drawin- 
Right.s-'to  fill  that  need 

THE    SIG.NIFICANCF    ■  .F    -PFCIAL    : i H .^W I N r,    IlIi.HIS 

International  a'-rcement  on  the  S;)e- 
eial  Diawins  Rights  proi)0.sal  comes  at  :•. 
iim.e  when  the  world  monetaiy  ,-ysten. 
lias  been  subtected  to  uncertainty  and 
speculation  lohowmc  the  devaluation  ol 
the  ijound  sterling  last  November. 

To  all  nations  of  the  lice  world,  th.s 
agreement  'wiii  bring  new  strength. 

To  the  United  States,  it  can  provide  an 
oppoiiunity  lo  rtbiuld  '-'ladually  the  'e- 
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serves  which  we  have  lost  over  the  past 
years  But  in  a  bruader  sense,  the  Special 
Drawing  Riwhts  are  of  value  to  the 
United  States  because  of  the  strensth 
they  will  bring  to  the  world  monetary 
system 

As  the  worlds  largest  trading  and  in- 
vesting nation,  we  prosper  where  other 
nations  have  adequate  reserves  to  assure 
their  expansion  of  production,  employ- 
ment and  trade 

These  Special  Drawing  Rights  are  a 
landmark  in  the  long  evolution  of  inter- 
national monetary  affairs  For  the  first 
time  a  reserve  as-set  will  lie  deliberately 
created  by  the  joint  decision  ci  many  na- 
tions These  nations  will  back  that  asset 
with  their  faith  and  resouices — the 
strongest  support  that  any  asset  has 
ever  had  Special  Drawing  Ritjhts  will  as- 
sure the  world  economy  of  an  adequate 
and  orderly  growth  of  international  re- 
sei'ves.  regardless  of  unpredictable  fluc- 
tuations m  the  production  of,  gold  or  in 
Its  private  use.  | 

HciW     THE    SPECUL    DR.*WtNG    RkJHTS    WILL 
W'jRK 

Spec^iU  Drawing  Ruhts — to  be  issued 
only  to  ^over.'iments.  and  exchanged  only 
amon^,'  governments — will  be  a  special 
kind  of  international  legal  tender  They 
•A  111  perform  the  same  basic  function  in 
the  international  monetary  system  as 
^old.  dollars,  or  other  re.ser\e  curren- 
cies. They  will  carry  a  gold  value  guar- 
antee and  will  bear  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest 

Special  Drawtnt;  Rights  will  be  created 
after  careful  consultation  and  broad 
a;'reement  Participating  countries  with 
85  percent  of  the  weiizhted  votes  must 
decide  that  a  need  for  additional  resenes 
exist 

This  process  will  assure  wide  partici- 
pation m  the  use  of  the  new  asset  and 
confidence  .n  its  acceptability, 

These  new  reserve  assets  *ill  be  dis- 
tributed m  accordance  with  each  mem- 
ber s  quota  m  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  Under  this  arrangement,  for 
example,  the  United  States — whose  quota 
is  about  25  percent  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  resources— would  re- 
ceive about  S250  million  out  of  each  SI 
billion  of  Special  Drawing  Ri?hts  issued 
The  share  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries as  a  group  would  be  about  S180 
million,  the  United  Kingdom.  S115  mil- 
lion. Canada  and  Japan,  about  S35  mil- 
lion each;  other  developed  countries, 
S105  million,  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  a  group.  S280  milliun. 

A  participating  country  will  benefit 
from  the  program  but  it  will  have  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  It  Is  committed  to 
accept  Special  Drawirn;  Rights  from 
other  countries  when  it  is  ih  a  stronu 
balance  uf  payments  and  reserve  posi- 
tion. The  amount  it  is  required  to  accept 
IS  limited  to  three  times  the  value  of 
Special  Drawing  Rights  distributed  to  it 
by  the  International  Moncdary  Fund. 
This  limitation  is  sufficiently  broad  to 
a.~.sure  effectue  use  of  the  new  asset. 

The  commitment  to  accept  Special 
Drawing  Rights  from  other  countries  in- 
sures their  hi!4h  quality  and  liquidity. 
and  gives  them  the  status  of  a  true  in- 
ternational reserve  asset. 

The     machinery     to     create     Special 


DrawiiiL:  Riuhts  will  be  put  into  place 
when  65  International  Monetary  Fund 
member-nations  accounting  foi-  80  per- 
cent of  the  weighted  votes  accept  the 
plan 

As  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  formula- 
tion of  this  proposal,  and  as  the  mem- 
ber with  the  greatest  percentage  of  the 
votes— about  22': — it  is  fitting  that  the 
United  States  be  one  of  the  first  nations 
to  accept  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Plan. 

Ol'K    HOPE     POR     rOMORROW 

International  finance — the  subject  of 
this  Message — is  complex  and  intricate 

But  Its  effects  extend  far  beyond 
mnnetarv  institutions  They  teach  out  to 
farmland  and  production  line,  sales  office 
and  show  room. 

For  the  heart  of  this  message  is  a 
plan  to  sustain  a  prosperous  and  throw- 
ing world  economy  through  an  orderly 
I'xpansion  of  trade  As  that  occurs,  we 
all  benefit — the  worker  with  a  better 
paycheck,  the  businessman  with  a  new- 
order,  the  farmer  with  another  market, 
the  family  with  a  wider  choice  of 
products. 

As  the  world  s  economy  grows,  a 
promise  grows  with  it.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt defined  it  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  in  his  first  me.ssauc  on  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement — as  a  hope 
■for  a  secure  and  fruitful  \vorld,  a  world 
in  which  plain  people  in  all  countries 
can  work  at  tasks  which  they  do  well, 
exchange  in  peace  the  products  of  their 
labor  and  work  out  their  several  des- 
tinies in  security  and  peace,  a  world  in 
which  governments,  as  their  major  con- 
tribution to  the  common  welfare  arc 
highly  and  effectivelv  resolved  to  work 
together  in  practical  affairs." 

That  was  the  hope  of  America  then. 
It  IS  the  hope  of  America  now 

Tlie  Congress  can  move  far  toward 
making  this  hope  a  reality  by  its  con- 
tribution to  a  sound  world  monetaiT 
system. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  cast  a  vote  for  a 
stronger  world  economy  by  apiJroving  the 
historic  Special  Drawing  Rights  legisla- 
tion I  submit  today 

Tlie  key  role  of  the  dollar  also  gives 
America  another  special  responsibility 
A  strong  dollar  is  essential  to  the  stability 
of  the  international  financial  structure. 
We  must  lulflll  mir  responsibilities  by 
dealing  swiftly  with  our  own  budgetary 
and  baiance-.)f-payments  deficits  Let  me 
remind  the  Congress  once  again  of  tlie 
clear  and  critical  need  to  pass  the  tax 
bill — the  best  investment  America  can 
make  to  keep  the  dollar  .strong. 

Lyndo.n  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Horsr     I. •'•■•/  30.  1968 
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COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.A.ffairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  ask  uiuiniiiious  consent  that 
the  iirder  for  the  quonmi  call  be  re- 
scinded 

T!ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unaninious  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  m  ieces.>.  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the  iiiuiei- 
standintr  that  the  recess  will  not  exteiui 
bevond    12  :{<>  pin    today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  W.tlioiii 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  ol  the  Chair. 

At  12:28  p  m..  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  called  to  order  by  (he  Pre- 
siding Office!-  Mr  Bartlktt  m  the 
chair' . 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia   Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  cusk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distini;uisliecl  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr  Y.^KBoroiT.H  1  may  iie  reco^'iii/ed  for 
20  minutes 

riie  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HUNGER.    U  S  .\. 


Mr  YAHBOROUGH.  .Mr  Pte.sident.  I 
lom  in  cospon.sorship  ot  Senate  Res.ilu- 
tion  281  concernmL:  hummer  in  the  United 
States.  The  cold  facts  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquir?." 
into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  m  the 
United  States  show  that  this  problem 
must  be  dealt  with  immediately. 

This  resolution  calls  for  studv  of  the 
problem  and  our  programs  of  assistance 
Tliat  is  needed  But  it  .dso  calls  for  im-, 
mediate  action  by  all  Government  airen- 
cies  with  resi^msibility  m  this  area  Thev 
.should  exercise  their  emergency  p  iwers 
because  this  is  a  full  national  emen:ency 
Helpless  people  are  being  permanently 
crippled  in  mind  and  body.  Some  are 
starving  to  death  Tlie  facts  cannot  be 
avoided  any  Ionizer 

L.ist  year  we  heard  .some  reports  from 
Mississippi  that  people  were  hun.ry.  Our 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Stenms 
proposed,  last  Julv.  a  bill  that  lecoLimzed 
this  emeri-'ency  and  called  for  i)ro\isian 
of  food  and  medical  services  to  prevent 
human  suffering  I  joined  in  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  that  bill.  We  iJassed  it  in  tiie 
Senate,  but  the  House  killed  it  The  Hou.se 
.■Agriculture  Committee  cokilv  pas.sed  it 
over 

The  problem  has  .  bviously  not  got- 
ten better  by  our  refusal  to  act.  This  re- 
port— Hunger.  US  A. — indicates  just  how 
badly  the  problem  lias  worsened.  Surely 
no  responsible  committee  will  now  re- 
fuse to  act  A  nation  which  has  rebuilt 
F:urope.  poured  S'30  billion  a  year  into 
destruction  in  Asia,  and  is  working  to- 
ward putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  mu.si 
be  able  to  muster  the  concern,  compas- 
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sion.  and  commitment  to  aid  some  of  our 
own  fellow  citizens  who  are  starving. 

-And.  Mr  P:esident.  we  do  have  a  prob- 
lem ol  star\ation  The  Citizens  Board 
of  Inquiry  went  into  my  liom  State  of 
Texius.  into  San  .Antonio  where  we  have 
a  large  percentage  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  found  that  .severe 
cases  of  anemia  were  commonplace,  that 
children  1  year  old  frequentl.-  weighed 
le.ss  than  their  birth  weights  and  3-.  4-, 
and  5-yeai  -olds  weighed  around  20 
pounds." 

I  ^poke  in  tins  Chamber  recently, 
when  we  considered  the  School  Lunch 
-Act.  on  the  effect  of  .such  starvation  in 
the  early  years  of  life.  The  effects  in- 
clude iiermanent  mental  retardation  and 
phvsical  ciipplinsj  Dr.  Robert  Coles. 
M  D  .  of  Harvard  Univer.sity.  describes 
the  more  insidious  effects: 

Weight  lo.s.s.  muscle  weakness,  eye  infec- 
M()!i.«.  and  lo.ss  of  vision,  infections  of  the 
nio-.itli  .Old  throat,  rickets  and  skin  dis- 
eases (if  .ill  kinds,  lo.ss  of  ;ippetite  and  fa- 
•leue.  .md  bleeding  due  to  p<xir  protein  in- 
;;ike  ,ind  the  whole  range  of  psychological 
diffictilnes  like  lethargy,  despair  and  ex- 
han.-tlcjn  Miat  accompiny  wiiat  might  be 
c.illed    .1     •malniirrlilon    .syndrome.' 

How  many  Americans  have  we  looked 
down  on  aiui  jiatronizingly  told  to  lift 
them.selves  iij)  Ip-  their  own  bootstraps 
because  ot  their  •lethargy,  despair,  and 
■  xhaustion"  when  m  fact  their  iirob- 
lem  was  malnutrition'.' 

The  effect  ol  .starvation  on  tho.se  lucky 
enough  to  live  is  bad  enough,  but  many 
are  dying.  Medical  speciall,^Is  tell  us  that 
inlanl  mortality  during  tiu-  first  year  of 
lite  can  be  directly  roi  related  to  the  level 
of  malnutiitioii  in  my  own  State  of 
Texas  tiuit  ievel  i.-,  increasing.  Infant 
niortalitv  in  Texa.s  is  on  the  ri'-.e  In  the 
last  4  years,  infant  deaths,  under  I  year 
l)er  1.000  live  births,  liave  risen  from 
21  9  to  24.3  while  the  US.  average  has 
been  steadily  declining. 

Something  is  tragically  wrong  in  Texas 
and  the  Nation,  and  I  pledge  myself  to 
work  w  .see  that  young  .Anglos,  young 
Nil; roes,  vouna  Mexican  .Americans,  and 
young  Indians  do  not  die  or  grow  up  into 
unproductive  persons  becaii.se  we  let 
tlicm  starve.  0;ir  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence lists  at  the  beginning  of  our 
inalienable  rights  the  right  to  life,  and 
we  must  assure  our  citizens  the  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident.  in  the  comfort  of  un- 
precedented ntfluence  it  is  difficult  for 
most  .Ameiicans  even  to  imagine  the 
.scope  and  depth  of  hunger,  not  to  men- 
tion .starvation,  that  exists  in  our  coun- 
try today.  In  the  light  of  revelations  of- 
fered by  the  startling  report  of  the  citi- 
zens' board  of  inquiry,  it  is  clear  that 
our  present  efforts  to  deal  with  hunger 
are  not  enough.  One  need  not  conclude 
that  our  present  efforts  are  bad.  but  one 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  they  are  woe- 
iully  inadequate. 

The  cutting  edge  of  this  Government's 
present  attempt  to  combat  hunger  is  the 
food  stamp  program,  which  was  estab- 
lished administratively  in  1961.  was  codi- 
fied in  the  Food  Stamp  .Act  of  1964.  and 
was  extended  and  expanded  last  session 
by  approval  of  Public  Law  90-91  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1967.  Yet  the  progress  of  this 
and  other  .surplus  food-for-the-poor  pro- 
grams has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 


need,  and  this  report  documents  the  lact 
that  millions  of  our  lellow  Americans 
suffer  the  endless  agony  and  de.solation 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition 

I  can  turn  to  my  own  State  ior  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tailure  of  the  lood  stamii 
Ijrogram  to  meet  Us  ba.sic  commitment 
to  the  poorest  of  the  i>nor;  the  hungry 
There  an^  254  counties  in  Texas:  only  10 
ha\e  a  ftK)d  stamp  jjioi'iam-  El  Paso. 
Hudsiieth,  Culberson.  Jt  ff  Da\is.  I^rcsi- 
dio.  Brewster.  Pecos,  Terieli.  Tarrant. 
and  Red  River 

In  their  study,  the  intizens'  boaid  of 
inquiry  found  30  Texas  counties  with  an 
emergency  hunger  iiioblem — these  are 
all  counties  where  o\er  40  ijcrcent  ol  the 
population  li\e  in  ixnerty.  and  a  huge 
percentage  of  lho.se  suffer  anemia, 
mowth  retardation,  protein  deficiencies 
and  other  signs  of  malnutrition  The 
most  tragic  evidence  of  starvation  in 
these  30  counties  is  their  outra.vfous 
rates  of  infant  mortality  In  addition  to 
these  30  emergency-hunger  counties. 
scores  of  other  Texas  counties  were  show  n 
to  have  serious  huniier  problems.  Of 
cour.se,  these  statistical  units  do  not  ac- 
count for  the  miserable  pockets  of  i)o\- 
erty  and  hunger  tliat  exist  in  virtually 
every  county  m  Texas  oiid  :he  Nation, 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  more  than  lialf 
of  the  counties  in  mv  Slate  have  a  seri- 
ous hunger  problem,  and  I'O  (.'I  !hose  face 
a  i^roblem  ot  vmi-ii'vncy  jiro]) ortirms.  vft 
a  food  stamj)  program  is  operating  in 
onlv  10  counties  .And  there  is  bitter  irony 
in  the  fact  that  not  a  one  of  ilie  30  emer- 
gency counties  in  my  State  lias  a  food 
stamp  proarram. 

The  repoit  of  the  citizen's  Ijoard  of  in- 
quiry shows  ihat  L'8  8  percent  ..;  the 
Texas  population  is  m  poverty.  Even 
ba.sed  on  the  1960  iiopiilalion  of  !i,,')79,- 
667,  that  is  2,758,944  ix-ople 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  fond  stamps  were 
i.ssued  in  Texas  with  a  total  value,  in- 
cluding bonus  coupons,  of  SI, 528. 795. 
That  is  only  a  little  more  than  50  cents 
a  year  per  poor  person.  In  my  State,  let 
me  repeat,  with  some  3  million  peo))le 
in  poverty,  the  fo.nd  stnmi)-.  to  the  value 
of  51,528.795.  amount  to  .ibout  50  rents 
a  person  a  year — not  an  hour,  a  day.  or 
a  week,  but  50  cents  a  year  for  every  per- 
son in  my  State  This  cannot  even  be 
called  tokenism.  Certainly  we  must  do 
more. 

A  look  at  the  future  of  the  food  stamp 
program  nationally  indicates  further 
inadequacy.  Only  last  week,  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketin^f  Service,  which  is 
responsible  for  administering-  food 
.stamps,  testified  before  the  appropria- 
tions .subcommittee  considering  their 
budget  request  for  fi.scal  year  1969.  I  am 
a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  which 
is  very  ably  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida    Mr.  HoLi.xNnl. 

In  light  of  the  findings  ir.c.sented  in 
the  report  of  the  Citizens'  Board  of  In- 
quiry, the  budget  request  of  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  for  the 
food  stamp  program  is  very  meager  in- 
deed: in  light  of  the  tragic,  human  suf- 
fering documented  by  that  report,  the 
budget  requests  appear  insensitive,  and 
I  find  them  unacceptable. 

Hunger,  USA  says  at  paac  32 : 

...  it  is  possible  to  .ssert  wrY.  ?.  hich 
degree  of  probability,  that  we  face  a  problem 


which.  conser\iitlvely  estimated,  affects  10 
iiilllion  .^mencnns  and  in  all  likelihood  ,i 
.siib.sianttally   lugher   number. 

.At  i)a<je  146  of  volume  2  ol  the  U  .S 
Department  ot  Auriculture  1969  Hudc- 
I't  ■'  the  lollowing  .statement  is  made: 

Il\  .Juiif  ,30.  liffiB.  it  IS  csnm.tted  th.it  ihf 
program  will  l)e  reaching  2  74.') .000  p,)rtici- 
p, lilts     an  increase  of  ttOO.uOO  above  June  .10. 

!  •"  7 

So,  Ml.  Piesident,  we  ha\e  brou^lit  I  he 
ligure  up  irom  somethiii-  o\ei  1  o  mil- 
lion to  about  2  75  million  b\  ,liine  30, 
1968,  out  ol  the  10  million  in  desperate 
need— lusl  about  one-Iouitli  ot  those  m 
despi-iiite  need  Clearh'.  we  oie  not  even 
,iI)proaehink;  the  nei'd 

Woi.se  yet.  I  lie  19fi9  bud-et  lecjuest 
sliows  thai  the  Department  ol  Agricul- 
ture contemplates  no  expansion  during 
19C9  in  terms  ol  the  number  ol  lood 
stump  participants 

Mr,  President,  the  1969  biid-et,  v,  iiili' 
providing  for  the  [iiesent  le\el  ot  2.75 
million  peojile  receiviiiL'  lood  ,stamps. 
writes  off  the  other  7,25  million,  who  are 
in  the  same  desperate  need,  but  lo  whom 
the  food  stamp  prociam  has  ;i(,t  ix^en 
extended.  

In  hi,s  !estimoii\-  last  week  i>elore  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  .Ai)piopnations 
for  the  Departnu-nt  of  .Agriculture,  Mr. 
Rodne\'  E.  Leonard.  .Administi  atoi'  ot  the 
Consumer  and  Maiketin  .SeiAice.  of- 
fered the  lollowm^  explanation  of  his 
hud:.',it  request  lor  the  lood  .'■tamij  |);o- 
!'  ra  m : 

An  increase  of  ,$40.().'i5,OOn  is  proposed  lor 
I960,  The  funds  rerjnpsted  will  be  necessary 
in  1969  to  finance  the  'J  7  million  p.^rtlct- 
jjints  anticipated  bv   the  end  of   fiscal   vear 

It  is  ob\ious.  .Mr.  Picsident.  that  if 
the  entire  increa.se  of  $40,055,000  is  nec- 
essary to  lin.^nce  the  i>articipaiits  in  the 
program  ..t  the  i-nd  of  fiscal  year  lft68. 
this  leaves  no  money  to  allow  mo:  e  jji-o- 
ple  to  enter  the  proL'ram  m  1969 

The  second  iJart  of  Senate  Resolution 
281.  which  I  have  cosponsored  with  the 
Senator  from  .South  Dakota  i  Mr.  Mr - 
GovEKNi  calls  for  a  select  committee  to 
look  into  the  jurisdictional  problems  to 
our  pro:; rams  to  aid  the  hunrrv.  This  is 
;i  rc-al  probk^m  that  inusi  be  met  head- 
on.  Last  wfek,  m  commentin.g  on  prn- 
Iiosed  changes  in  the  school  luncli  ;jio- 
■  ram.  Auriculture  Committee  Chairman 
Elknder  rejected  certain  extensions  as 
"welfare"  programs  which  were  "outside 
the  purview  of  the  Depawment  ot  -Auri- 
eulture."  If  the  Agriculture  Committee 
has  iMrisdiction  over  lunches  durum  the 
winter  but  cannot  accept  .iun.sdiction 
'iver  thtm  in  the  summer,  then  wr  have 
;•  e.!]  slumblin'-;  block  to  a  tliortjii^h 
attack  on  hunt^er. 

I  coneratulate  our  colleaijue.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  on  ills  caution  on 
jurisdictional  limits.  He  has  my  lespect 
and.  I  think,  the  respect  of  every  Senator 
as  an  able  chairman.  But  we  must  see  if 
the  Senate  .should  reorient  its  own  juris- 
dictional guidelines  .so  tliat  one  commit- 
tee could  have  oversight  jurisdiction  over 
problems  of  "nunger. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  on 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ffrmmit- 
tee.  on  the  Education  Subcnmmitlee.  and 
the     Agriculture     .Appropriations     Sub- 
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committee  that  tiieie  is  Utile  cuord. na- 
tion One  protstani  will  deal  with  hunKer 
under  one  committee  and  be  udminis- 
terod  by  OEO  Another  will  be  cr»ivsidcred 
under  another  subcommittee  and  -;o  t^ 
AKiiculture.  or  HEW  or  anothec  agency 
I  congratulate  Senator  McGotern  for 
rt'conimrndine  this  resolution  to  examine 
our  lun.sdictional  needs  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  this  measure  and  to  lend  to 
it  my  fullest  support. 


ORDKK   OP    BUSINESS 

M:  STEN'NIS  Mr  President.  I  sugKest 
the  absence  of  a  nuorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 


BILLS  .X.NH    loINT   RESOLUTION 
•    INTRODUCED 

Bills  .^nd  a  loint  resolution  ,'.erc  Intro- 
duced, read  the  t":rsi  time  and.  b&'  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time. I  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  BARTLErr 
S  )40,T  \  LWU  :r)  .imend  section  1162  .>f 
title  18.  UniiMi  St.itps  0.>de  rPlaUiiK  to  st.it^ 
jiir'sdirtlon  over  offenses  committed  by  or 
(ifninst  Incll.iiis  m  the  Indian  c-oimtiry:  to  t!ip 
Committee  on  Interior  md  Insular  )\tfi»lr'» 

I  See  the  remarks  o(  Mr  BARTi.rT»  when  lie 
mtrodiK'e<l  the  .ibove  bill,  which  .ibpetir  un- 
iler  :i  sepirite  he.idlni?  i  1 

Bv  Mr  BARTLETT  (for  hlihselr  .md 
Mr  Gm'ENiNn 
S  MO«j  .\  hill  to  .imend  the  .ict  providlni: 
for  the  Ktmission  of  the  State  ot  Afask.-i  into 
the  Union  m  order  to  extend  'hei  time  for 
'he  mine  ot  .ippliciitions  tor  the  sejettum  ot 
certain  lands  bv  .sufh  State;  to  the' Commit- 
tee on  Interior  .md  Insular  .MTalrsj 

I  ^ee  the  remurlts  oi  Mr    BARTLcrt  when  he 
tntroduied  the   ihovc  lull,  which    ippear  iiii- 
ler    t  separate  heading  » 
Bv  Mr    HILL 
s    1407    .\   bill   to   Increase  the  si^ee  of   -he 
>oard  v)l   directors  ol  (iatlaiidet  College.    >nd 
>r   other    purposes;     to    the    ComqiUtee    on 
L.ibor  ind  Pnalic  Welfare 
Bv  Mr    JAV'ITS 
■•s   Ho«    .\   bill    txi  .imend    title   .fJ.  United 
suites  Code,  to  provide  employmetlt  .md  re- 
location ;ussistanfe  for  veter'ns;  to  the  Com- 
•nittee  on  Labor  .ind  Public  VVelfane. 

I  See   the   remarks   ot    Mr     Javits   when   he 
ntrodui'ed     the     ibove     bill,     which    appear 
mder  ,i  separate  headlnij  i 
Bv   Mr    MONDALE 
S    J409    .\  bin  to  amend  the  Inteifnal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   ln,S4  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come certain   allowance   for  living  expenses 
received    bv    members   of   .State    leifislatures; 
•o  the  Committee  on  Finance  ' 

By  Mr  BURDICK  (tor  hlinscl!  Mr 
Ma.nshei.d.  .itul  .Mr  McGovern  i 
S  3410  A  bill  to  establish  ani  iidvisory 
commission  to  make  .i  itudy  uul  report  with 
Inspect  t'l  freight  rates  tor  : arm  products, 
md  lor  other  purposes:  to  the  (Jommittee 
>n  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Bt-Rouii  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  .ippear  un- 
der .1  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr    SMATHERS 
S  34li     .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Edgar  A 
Buttari.   to  the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary 
By  Mr    BAYH 
S  .J412    A  bill   lor  the  rctief  of  Salvatore 


Flppe  Mutloletio;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN  ( for  Mr   Brooke  i 

S  J4l;i  \  bin  for  tlie  relief  of  ChrlMlne 
l.eune  Hadow;  lii  the  Commutes  on  llie  Jlidi- 
darv. 

By  Mr   HANSEN 

S  J  Res  lt(;J  S  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  lOOth  annuersary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Yellowstone  National  Park  U\ 
providing  lor  the  National  Park  Celitennl.il. 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hansen  when  lie 
introduced  the  abo\e  loint' resolution,  which 
.ippear   under    i  •    ding  i 


S  3405— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  STATE  JURISDIC- 
TION OVER  OFFENSES  COMMIT- 
TED BY  OR  AGAINST  INDIANS  IN 
THE   INDIAN  COUNTRY 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropnate  referenco,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  116-  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Cixle  This  section  e.\- 
tended  State  jurisdiction  over  offenses 
committed  oy  or  ayain.st  Indians  in  In- 
dian country  In  1958  when  Consiress 
adopted  Public  Law  85-615  extending 
State  cnminal  junsdiction  over  Indian 
country  m  Alaska,  an  error  was  made  m 
not  excludinu  the  .Annette  Islands  Reser- 
yation  This  was  an  oversight  and  there 
was  A  continuinu  oversight  m  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Metlakatla  in  the 
Antiette  Islands  Reservation  were  never 
informed  that  the  Indian  magistrate 
court  which  had  existed  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  law  no  lon'.4er  had  jurisdic- 
tion Tins  lack  of  junsdiction  was  dis- 
covered only  recently  and  the  people  of 
Metlakatla  desire  rcestablishment  of 
their  magistrate  court 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  had 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  enact- 
ment of  the  pro|)osed  amendment  to  es- 
tablish concurrent  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  minor  offenses  for  the  villaee  of 
Metlakatla  In  explanation  of  the  back- 
ground. I  ask  that  copy  of  a  letter  Henry 
S.  Littleheld.  mayor  of  Metlakatla,  wrote 
to  Gov  Walter  J  Hickel  of  Alaska  be  re- 
printed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  also  a.->k  that  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Alaska  Legislature  be  reprinted. 

The  Annette  Islands  Reservation  or 
Metlakatla.  as  it  is  commonly  known 
is  situated  at  >ome  distance  Irotr  the 
nearest  community  Ketchikan  Trafls- 
portation  between  Metlakatla  and  Ket- 
chikan IS  by  air  or  by  boat  and.  as  a 
consequence,  it  is  difficult  and  cumber- 
some for  the  State  to  exercise  lunsdic- 
tion  over  minor  oflienses.  In  effect,  the 
community  is  without  police  piotection 
and  without  means  of  effectively  enforc- 
ing it.< ordinances  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  wii;  he  enacted 
speedily  so  that  the  iieople  of  Metlakatla 
once  again  will  be  able  to  enforce  law  and 
order  in  their  community  in  accordance 
with  past  practice 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  obuct'on.  the  let- 
ter and  resolution  will  be  pnnted  in  the 
Recohd. 

The  bill  (T  3t05>  to  amend  .section 
11G2  of  title  18,  United  ntes  Code  re- 
lating to  State  uirisdictijn  ever  offenses 
committed  by  or  against  Indians  in  the 


Indian  country,  introduced  o.\  Mi  U\Rr- 
LtTr,  was  received,  itad  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Commati-c  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  .Affnii.^^ 

The  letter  and  resolution  proiiented  by 
Mr  BARTLETT.  are  as  follows: 

CotiNi  It.  A.snf:tte  !■>!  ands  Reserve 
.M,lla(.atla  Alaska  Frbritarij  :'J.  1968. 

Of  Mt  OoviRNoR  HiiKEi.  I  am  writing  \ou 
tills  letter  at  the  request  of  our  Council  to 
ask  lor  votir  cooperation  in  solving  our  law 
and  I  rtler  problem 

As  \ou  know,  our  local  Government  l  unc- 
tions under  a  Constitution  adopted  in  1944 
pursuant  to  Federal  law  .Article  V  of  that 
Constitution  provides  lor  the  office  o!  a  mag- 
istrate who  is  authorized  to  levy  tines  up  to 
*360  or  order  persons  to  perform  communltv 
:;ibe.r  in  :ieu  ot  paying  ;i  une 

In  1958  Congress  passed  Public  L.;iw  85- 
015  which  extended  State  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  tlie  Indian  country  ol  Alaska, 
including  tlie  .Annette  Islands  We  had  no 
knowledge  of  that  law  at  the  time  It  passed 
and  dill  not  hnd  out  until  years  later  that 
•he  result  of  tlial  law  Is  that  our  inaalstrale 
court  can  no  longer  Uinctlon. 

When  we  looked  into  the  matter  more 
closely,  we  tound  out  that  Congress  had  not 
really  inten<le<t  to  end  our  nuigistrale's  court 
but  liad  passed  Public  Law  85  G15  with  the 
situation  in  other  native  communities  in 
mind.  The  Interior  Department  report  lo 
Con:»ress  concerning  this  legislation  reatl.s 
in  part.  ii.s  follows: 

Tlie  need  lor  the  enactment  of  tills  1)111  is 
due  to  a  e.eclslon  of  the  United  Slates  District 
Court  lor  the  District  of  Ala.ska  on  May  15. 
1957.  In  the  cases  of  In  re  McCord  (No 
A-133631  and  In  re  Nlckanorka  (No 
A    13364) 

McCord  ;md  Nlckanorka  were  charged  with 
statutory  rap"  under  tlie  Territorial  law  of 
Alaska  The  court  held  that  the  Territorial 
law  illd  not  apply  becau.se  the  incident  oc- 
cured  in  Indian  country,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral statute  sometimes  called  the  Ten  Major 
Crimes  .\ct  il8  U  S  C.  1153)  did  not  apply 
because  statutorv  rape  Is  not  Included  in 
the  ordinary  crime  of  rape  The  prisoners 
were,  therefore,  released  on  petitions  of 
habeas  corpus 

We  have  no  complaint  about  state  jurisdic- 
tion when  It  IS  .ictually  exercised  lo  main- 
tain law  and  order  Our  concern  is  abovu 
the  situations  in  which  it  is  not  exercised 
III  i;hose.  situations  we  ".vcild  like  our  own 
police  and  magistrate  to  have  clear  author- 
ity to  function,  as  they  did  prior  to  1958 
.Such  an  arrangement  of  concurrent  Juris- 
diction between  the  State  and  Indian  com- 
munities exists  in  Idaho. 

We  now  wash  to  approach  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  with  a  request  to  .imfnd 
Public  Law  85  615  so  :is  to  give  our  Com- 
munity concurrent  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
minor  offenses  It  is  important,  however,  that 
vol!  and  we  agree  on  this  proposed  solution 
and  we  therefore  request  your  commei:ts  on 
our  suggestion  .md  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henrv  S   Littlefield, 

Mayor. 

I  Prom  the  Legislature  ot  the  State  of  Alaskn  I 
Hoi'SE  Joi.vT  Resohtion  72 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  a  requested 
.imendment  of  Public  Law  85-G15  which 
would  give  the  Metlakatla  Indian  Commu- 
nity criminal  Jurisdiction  over  miner  of- 
fenses concurrent  with  the  state's  Juris- 
diction 
Be   It   resolved   by   the  Legislature   oi    the 

State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  since  1U44  the  community  ot  Mei- 

!  ikatla    has    had     its    own    magistrate    and 

police    force    with    certain    limited    criminal 

jurisdiction    pursuant    to    its    constitution 

arlopieil  under  federal  l.iw;  and 

Wnereas  in   1958.   the  United  States  Con- 
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criss  p.u>.sfd  i'ublic  Law  H5  tUS  extending 
rtatc  iriinii.al  jurisdlctinn  o\er  .Ul  the  In- 
dian territory  of  .Alaska  which  liad  previ- 
ously  been   under  ternton.d   iaw:    ,ind 

Whereas  the  community  ol  Metlakatla  was 
unaware  of  the  change  ui  the  law  oinil  \enrp 
later  and  continued  actiiiiz  uiuler  its  local 
police  powers;  and 

Where. IS  Public  l,aw  H5  tjl.i,  l)v  (lelepatin^t 
total  criminal  juri.sdH'tlon  lo  the  st.ile.  works 
.1  great  hardship  on  this  conuiui.'iit\  because 
the  St. lie  police  have  lim.ted  manpower  mak- 
ing It  impossible  lor  them  Kj  deal  trtccthclv 
with  minor  criminal  otTenscs  m  ihe  .'-oiiic- 
wlial  i.solated  commuiutv  of  Metlakatla,  ai-d 
Whereas  Public  Ljw  H.i  til.T  ciestrtiVid  the 
I'tltctn  eness  ol  the  local  police  .md  judic:,irv 
.did  created  a  g.ip  m  law  enlorccim-iit  ni 
he  area:  ;md 

Whereas  an  amendment  ct.  uu  tint,  ■  mri- 
munity  concurrent  trimiiial  jun-d;c;ioii  ,s 
not  without  precedent  in  laws  dcaliiu  witli 
•-he  Indians  in  that  a  slmil.ir  (rraiiBenjcnt 
exists  between  the  state  iiui  I.nfiiaii  !  o;ii- 
munitles  In  Idaho  aiid  'here  ..re  [X'citii  ix- 
ceptlons  to  18  USC   116L' 

Be  ;t  resohed  thvit  the  C,  n'.2rp.'s  .  i  -'lo 
Ltniteri  States  u  respectfully  urged  'o  iniiu! 
Public  Law  85-615  'o  tjlve  the  (  .nitiuui;- v 
I  1  Metlakatla  concilrren"  cnm:;ial  jurl-tlic- 
tlon  over  minor  offell^es 

Copies  of  this  Re'=«)!ut.toii  sh.dl  lie  -eir  -o 
the  HoiKDrable  Lyndon  B.  .Johiisoi,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  St.ites;  the  Hon  r,d '>■ 
Stewnrt  L.  Udall,  Secretirv  of  the  Itiri;.  r 
:lie  Honorable  Jchn  W  McC  t:T.,ick  St-cakt  r 
of  the  Hcus'e;  the  Honornblc  Cirl  H:t\tic!i- 
F'rrsidcnt  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Spiiitr;  the 
Honorable  Wayne  V  .Asp'.nall.  c:i  (.mi:!  i  : 
•h"  House  Intprlir  and  Insular  .A"  dr~  fotv- 
tnittee;  the  Hnnor.ible  Henry  M  J  ck'i  ii 
Chairmin  of  the  Senate  Interior  .iiid  Iii- 
•ular  Aff.ilrs  Ccmnnttee;  did  in  the  H  ::  .r- 
•■bU  E.  L  Bart'.ett.  a:id  H.c  \h  ti  v  hie  F.r::p  =  ' 
Gnienins.  I.' S  SenntDr?:  t  d  '.i^  !li  n  rt'blc 
Howard  W.  Pollock.  U  ."^  Ret^resent.  itivc 
tnembers  of  the  .Alfl.'^ka  ('elceatlon  i!i  fu:!- 
-ress. 


conflicts  which  mlLtht  have  aiiscn  ha\e 
been  resolved  so  there  would  be  nothiii^z 
detrimental  to  lessees  in  the  extension 
of  the  period  ot  time  in  whicli  ilie  State 
iiii.uhl  make  selections 

Since  the  perl(xl  lor  mineral  .selec- 
tions runs  out  on  January  'A.  19ti9.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Com;re.ss  will  act  .speed- 
ily on  the  bill.  I  ask  that  the  ijrovi.sions 
of  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Ricokd  at 
the  conclusion  ol  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  aijprnpriately  ii- 
lerred:  and.  without  ob.iection.  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Hlcori) 

Tlic  bill  iS.  :-i406 1  to  :imend  the  act 
providinp  for  the  admis.sion  ol  ilie  State 
of  Alaska  into  the  Union  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  time  ior  the  filiim  ol  apjihca- 
lions  for  the  selection  ol  certain  lands 
by  such  Slate,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
lETT,  for  himself  and  Mr  Gki-ening.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  relerrcd 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  :tnd  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  piintcd 
m  the  Record,  as  loHows; 
.-s    r(40c, 

Br  ;.'  I  nacKil  I)}!  llir  SOfOtr  and  HoifiC 
(.;  /o'/)rcM'j;t(if;.  (  s  uf  tin'  UnUiti  Statrs  (li 
.l;.'0'(fa  Ol  Ciiiigrr.ss  tis.^cnihUil .  That  the 
tiT.sl  .ei-.tficr  ol  .-.iibsection  (l.(  ol  section  (i 
ol  -he  .\'\  (iitit'ctl  .An  Act  to  -jrovlde  lor 
ine  :(dmi.ssioi!  o!  tlic  State  of  .Alaska  int  > 
t}-.e  I'liion  ■  :.iii)if\ed  Julv  7.  I9;>8  (72  Slai 
,j,5'j  (  .  .IS  ,dncr.clcd.  :s  amended  bv  .strikmu 
.'lit  ten  -.cars  iiiio  ii.serfiii!  k.  Iiou  iherco; 
1  wt.-r.LV-l.vc  ■. cu?  ■ 


.q.  ::iinfi_INTT,xn)"C'^TON  OF  HIL'    TO 
AMKNn  ALASKA  .-■TATr:HOOD  ACT 

Mr  HAKTLETT  Mr.  President,  I  m- 
•  reduce,  for  myself  and  Senator  Gi^i  en- 
iNG.  a  bill  to  ametid  the  Alaska  Sntr- 
'lood  .^ct  to  :'( ri".;t  .i  iontcr  period  ol 
'ime  for  mineral  .selections 

When  the  .Ala,slt;i  .Statehood  Act  was 
;(a.ssed.  the  Str.tc  ni  .Alaska  was  '^iven  '■> 
years  in  which  to  make  mineral  selec- 
'ions  In  19ti4  the  i'criod  was  extended  to 
iO  vears  Tli.-  need  for  an  (  xten.sion  ':e- 
(  ame  apparent  v.-hen  it  was  discovered 
■hat  all  selections  would  be  much  slower 
m  nrocessin:^  th.an  had  been  orisinallv 
anliciiJated  Sutco  this  extension  in  1964 
until  January  :i.  19*19.  the  Indians.  Eski- 
mos and  Aleuts  of  .Alaska  have  r:led  :;a- 
tive  pi'otest  claims  o^■er  r^earlv  ill  of 
Alaska,  excci.itmc  the  iiar.handle  in 
southeastern  .-Alaska  Because  of  the  i)ro- 
test  claims,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  iias 
refused  to  process  further  State  land  .se- 
lections and.  as  a  con.sequence.  the  State 
has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  lo  make 
aU  of  its  mineral  .'■cleciions.  At  this  time. 
there  is  no  wav  of  knowins  liow  lona  the 
hiatus  in  lar.d  .-elections  will  last.  and. 
therefore.  :t  is  only  fair  that  the  State 
be  liiven  additional  time  in  which  to 
:r.ake  mineral  claims. 

When  the  oriuinal  .selection  period  "as 
.ureed  on  in  the  Statehood  Act,  it  '.'■as 
•!-.ou'ht  that  a  ,short  period  for  the  i.'ur- 
pose  of  miner?!  .selecitoirs  Aouid  be  fa;r 
to  lessees  to  avoid  a  ijcriod  of  conflict- 
int;    governmental    adm:n:stratio;i.    .iny 


.:S.  3408— INTRODUCTION  O?'  BILL^ 
VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT  ANI) 
RELOCATION  ASSISTANCK  ACT  (  'F 
1963 

Mr.  JAVITS.  M:.  Pie.sident  1  .ntrc- 
ciuce.  for  appror.riaie  ref  rrencc.  .i  bill  (  n- 
titled  •■Veterans  Emplovmcnt  and  Relo- 
cation A.ssistance  .-'^ct  "l  1968."  .\  ( om- 
tjanion  measure  is  bem.;  mtrcaiiccd  :n 
the  other  body  by  my  colleague  <.'n  tlie 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Rci^r'-senta- 
tive  CuFTis.  of  Missouri 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th.e  bill 
■,vill  be  received  and  apiircpriately  rt  - 
f erred. 

The  bill  S.  1^408  >  to  ;tmcnd  title  yS. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  relocation  a.ssi.siancc  for  \et- 
erans.  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits.  was  i-e- 
ceived.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred lo  the  CommUtee  ■  n  Labor  end 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 800.000  men  will  be  di.-chareed 
from  the  armed  ser-.iccs  iln.s;  year,  and 
It  is  cKlimatcd  that  about  400.000  (j1  the.se 
men  will  seek  liostdi.scharcc  emi.loyment 
a.-s!stance.  This  bill  would  assi.st  our  rc- 
lurnin.a  vetcran.s  in  findmc;  (mployment 
opportunities  which  are  com.mensmate 
v.ith  their  m:litar^•  tralnms  and  experi- 
ence, no  matter  v.h.f  re  .■  uch  ;  p;:iortunitics 
exist. 

As  the  President  iiomted  out  m  hi.s 
messape  to  the  Conarcss.  many  \eterans 
have  imd  such  difficdlly  "Ciamina  lob.s 
that  they  have  had  to  :eiv  in  unemploy- 
mcn:  compensation.  Tld-od?i". :.ul  the  Na- 
tion. 174.932  recent  dischargees — men 
v.-ho  had  served  in  the  armed  services 
vithin  the  i;nor  vear — filed  lor  unem- 
pk^yment  compen'-aiicn  and  drew  those 
benefits    lor    an    averat'e    total    of    10.7 


weeks  durins  fiscal  '.car  1966  The  na- 
tional tiuiires  for  liscal  year  1967  are 
161.878  who  drew  unemployment  com- 
pensation lor  .ill  averaito  ttital  of  9  3 
\vt  eks 

Tlie  key  leaiure  ol  the  l)ill  I  mtioduce 
today  IS  job  inobilU\-,  It  is  ;i.s  oijjcctivi 
to  assist  those  veterans  who  would  be 
returning  to  aieas  of  hichi  unemiJloyment 
Ijy  (iiiectma  them  to  other  sections  ol 
ihf  country  wlure  il.e  skiU.s  ;ind  iraiii- 
nv-  they  leceived  wliile  in  military  service 
.i!c  111  need  and  would  be  iilili/i  d  .Mili- 
tary serMce  interrupts  tlie  lite  expeiitiice 
of  many  \oU!ct  im  n  Wr  ,-hould  takt  ..d- 
\antaue  of  this  i.ict  ;ind  seek  l:(  lum 
.  uch  circumsttnicc  into  an  oi)|X)riuidt.\ 
lor  .smnificant  si'Cial  and  economic 
Ijreaklhrouuli  Tlni.se  men  who  lia\e  !(  It 
depressed  u:l)a:i  ghettos  to  .serve  m  ilic 
armed  .-ervices  .-liould  have  the  oj);;.ir- 
ituiity,  il  they  wi,sh.  nl  f(jiiiL'  •v\lii':e  em- 
ployment ((ijp.irtunity  >  >.i.-t,s  ,iiti  r  'luir 
mtlitarv  servic(~  lias  In  en  c.impleKd  SiA 
oiih  could  sU-l.  a  ])r..it-'ram  bei.<l;t  tin 
men  iii'.  ohed.  but  il  could  c:)ntribute  to 
thenatiidial  economy  by  iiromotinc  labor 
mobility  .wni  overcomiti'j  manpKiwer  skill 
shortattes  (ii  ;i  i.atiorial  basis. 

Many  of  our  relurnuia  ■.  eleraiis  ;(cquiie 
skills  III  tlie  military  winch  iurx-  rountcr- 
i>arts  111  tlie  civilian  i  conomy.  I^lach  serv- 
iceman L'cnerally  learns  from  one  to  thn  e 
■■military  occupational  specialities"  — 
MOri.  Ma!i,\,  althuuah  not  all,  ol  the 
MOS's  have  immediate  civilian  m  Ic.ance, 
For  those  men  wlio  aie  to  l'a\(  ihf- 
armed  services  uneoiupped  to  make  the 
transition  to  civihaiT  life  and  '.viio  need 
iissistancc  in  jjreparina  for  a  job.  in  at;- 
(iition  to  iKi.sldi.scharce  trainmu  benehts 
ott'ticd  under  the  cold  war  OI  bill,  the 
military  ;,s  bepmnine  lo  offer  oiIk  r 
sources  of  relevant  skill  trainini.  In  pai- 
iicular,  I  refer  to  Pro.iect  Transition  ol 
the  Department  ol  Dclen.se.  Tins  pio- 
uram  seeks  to  tram  men  about  to  L^e  dis- 
chaiped  lor  jobs  which  will  exist,  lor 
.skills  which  are  nredcd.  in  il-.c  civilian 
laboi'  market.  This  is  done  by  ulferinu 
.specific  MDTA  courses  at  each  of  the 
armed  services  reparation  i;oinls  m  ilie 
United  .States  and.  m  addition,  by  ;;tih/- 
ins  direct  .-uiJport  from  iiusine.ss  m  the 
lorm  of  company-sponsored  courses 
tauaht  on  the  bases. 

The  Veterans'  Kmjjloyment  :ind  P.eio- 
cation  Assistance  Act  represents  an  effort 
to  build  upon  and  to  supplement  mililarv 
V'.aininu  and  proprams  such  as  Project 
Tran.dtion,  One  o;  the  ureaKst  ;;mrLa- 
tion.s  to  Pi^oiect  Transition  is  l.u.k  o! 
mobility.  In  a  recent  article  m  tlie  Po  - 
ijoi^ter  entitled.  A  Belated  Job  Procram 
!or  Vietnam  V(  terans. '  John  I  Bro:-iK.s 
noted  lliat: 

Much  of  Project  Transilion's  success  de- 
pend.-; on  a  man's  wilui^.ene.ss  t-t)  !:i>  whore 
•he  job  IS  ITI'ie  returnlne  veicnm  is  at 

(  point  of  hich  mobilit-'  in  his  ii'e  because 
of  lils  recent  -eparalion  Irom  !;omp  end  his 
■  ravtis  in  the  service 

Tin.;  bill  would  tc.k(  advantase  ol  that 
potential  mobility.  It  would  .seek  to  stim- 
ulate those  vete:^ans  wiiose  liom(  s  are  ;:i 
areas  of  hi::h  unemtjlovment  to  relocate 
in  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
they  could  more  easily  acquire  useful  and 
relevant  'mployment  Tins  will  be  done 
'hrouph  a  process  of  compilation  and 
matohina  of  reicant  data  and  a  ijroaram 
of  financial  relocation  assistar:::e. 
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Some  of  the  data  relevant  to  this  pro- 
gram of  veUTans  a.-;sistance  is  already 
available  The  U  S  Employment  Service 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  is  presently 
charged  with  maintainim;  a  system  of 
employment  otflces  throughout  the  Na- 
tion which  collects  and  furni.shes  infor- 
mation on  employment  opportunities  in 
each  area  Moreover  these  local  USES 
offices  are  to  offer  specific  job  counseling 
aN.^istance  to  veterans 

First,  this  act  would  require  USES  to 
collect  and  compile  information  about 
employment  and  training  opportunities 
on  a  national  basis  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  so-called  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Relocation  Assistance 
Center  It  would  also  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  compile,  each  month, 
a  list  of  persons  who  are  to  be  discharged. 
together  with  their  homes  of  record  and 
any  special  education,  trainini-'.  or  .skill 
such  person  may  possess  including  his 
MOS.  both  pnmai-y  and  .secondai-y  This 
information,  which  could  be  crucial  to 
placing  (I  veteran  in  a  civilian  lob  which 
builds  upun  his  most  I'elevant  and  most 
recently  acijuired  skill,  is  not  now  gen- 
erally available  nor  is  it  utilized  by  USES 
in  counseling,'  and  placini:  veterans  m 
lobs. 

Second,  rh.e  act  'vr-i^d  .seek  to  match 
the  skills  the  veterans  have  acquired  in 
the  arm.ed  services  with  employment  and 
rrain::;^  'uportunities  available  on  a  na- 
tional basis  Each  local  USES  ofUce  would 
continue  its  present  practice  of  .seeking 
out  veterans  returnliiK  to  its  area,  coun- 
selintr  them,  and  a^jsistlns;  them  to  find 
employment  m  that  area  However,  if 
no  employment  is  available  in  the  vet- 
eran s  home  area,  the  local  USES  office 
would  then  be  required  to  direct  those 
veterans  w!  o  so  desire  to  fjmployment 
or  traininp  opportunities,  commensurate 
with  their  iiualiflcations  and  trainlnt;. 
available  in  other  parrs  of  the  Nation. 
This  would  he  done  by  usinif  the  infor- 
mation cumniled  by  the  National  Relo- 
cation Center  In  this  manner,  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  each  ellRible 
veteran  would  be  extended  to  a  national 
basis. 

Finally,  the  act  would  stiimulate  the 
potential  mobility  of  these  reBurmnu  vet- 
erans through  a  system  of  financial  as- 
sistance for  relocation  The  Veterans' 
-■Kdministration  would  pay  the  reasonable 
travel  expenses  of  each  veteran  for 
whom  USES  has  arraiiL-ed  a  lob  inter- 
view at  a  place  other  than  his  home  area 
In  addition,  a  veteran  who  accepted  cin 
employment  or  trainint;  opportunity  In 
an  area  olher  than  his  home  area,  would 
receive,  as  a  veterans  benefit,  a  movme 
allowance,  to  include  reasonable  travel 
expen.^es  for  his  family  and  himself,  rea- 
sonable expenses  for  moving  his  personal 
effects  and  household  aoods,  and  the  cost 
of  loduini::  for  a  transitional  period  while 
he  sought  housing  m  Ills  new  location. 

It  is  my  estimate  that  an  expenditure 
of  about  S35  million  would  be  adequate 
to  cover  the  first-year  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram, until  such  time  as  it  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  period  of  sime  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  compute  more  ex- 
actly the  number  of  veterans  who  would 
take  advantage  of  Us  t>eneflts.  Presently, 
about  71  000  men  are  being  discharged 


each  month  If  one  assumes  'iiat  about 
10.000  of  them  take  ad\antat;e  of  the  in- 
terview expenses,  and  5.00C,  of  the  mov- 
ing expenses  each  month,  these  benefits 
would  run  to  a  monthly  expenditure  of 
approximately  $2  5  million — based  on 
$100  per  interview  and  $300  per  actual 
relocation  Adding  an  amount  for  ad- 
ministrative overhead,  the  potential  cost 
of  this  program  remains  but  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  total  amount  spent  on  vet- 
erans' benefits  The  adnunistiation  Is 
seeking  $7  3  billion  for  all  veterans"  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  yc^r  1961  this  program 
would  represent  but  005  percent  of  that 
total 

Mr  President,  the  measure  which  is 
being  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  today  could  have  social  and 
economic  benefits  far  out  of  proportion 
of  Its  costs  The  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  builds 
upon  and  .seeks  to  utilize  the  skills  which 
a  young  veteran  has  acquired  while  in 
militai-y  .service,  and  takes  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  these  men  are  more  mobile 
than  most  of  the  unemployed  and  more 
mobile  than  they  probably  ever  have 
been  or  ever  will  be  again  in  their  lives. 
This  program  should  promote  labor  mo- 
bility and  thereby  ease  skill  shortages 
wherever  they  exist 

Finally  for  those  veterans  who  were 
drafted  or  enlisted  out  of-  our  urban 
-ihettos.  whose  ghetto  li\ing  experience 
lias  been  interrupted  bv  military  serv- 
ice, this  program  would  seek  to  reach 
them  before  they  have  returned  to  areas 
of  high  unemployment  and  would  give 
them  the  opportunity,  if  they  wished,  of 
utilizing  their  recently  acquired  skills 
and  training  in  areas  in  winch  those 
skills  and  training  will  be  relevant.  Cer- 
tainly meaningful  employment  for  our 
veterans  should  be  a  high  ob.iectivc  of 
the  society  for  which  they  have  fought. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  early  hearincs 
will  be  held  on  the  bill.  I  invite  other 
Senators  to  study  it  carefully,  in  the 
hope  they  will  .)oin  me  in  seeking  to  enact 
the  bill  into  law 

Mr  President,  in  aid  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  matrniricent 
article  appearing'  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday.  April  J9.  entitled  "The  US, 
Negro  in  Vietnam."  which  indicates  the 
service  which  is  being  rendered  by  our 
mmontles  In  the  .^rmed  Forces,  and  the 
magnificent  opportunity  which  is  avail- 
able to  us  to  deal  with  their  settlement 
m  the  economy  when  they  come  homo, 
may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  us    Negro  in   Vietnam 
I  By  Thomas  A  .Johnson  1 

Saioon.  South  Vietnam. — The  Army  ser- 
geant with  the  coul-black  face  muttered: 
■What  In  the  hell  nm  I  doing  here'  Tell  me 
that — what  In  the  hell  am  I  doing  here?" 

But  there  was  a  smile  iin  his  (ace. 

Ai  the  moment,  he  and  the  men  of  his 
tmder-strengtli  platoon-  about  half  of 
them  Negroes — were  crouching  on  a  Jungle 
trail  iis  trtillery  shells  pounded  the  brush 
100  yards  away 

At  the  same  tunc,  some  50.000  other 
Vcgnies  In  Vietnam  were  unloading  ships  and 
■  ommandlng  battalions,  walking  mountain 
ranges  .ind  flying  warplancs.  cowering  In 
bunkers  and  relaxing  in  Saigon  villas 


Tiipy  were  pldiuiliig  battles  moving  sup- 
plies b.iklng  bread,  advising  the  .South  Viet- 
namese Army,  practicing  International  law, 
patrolling  Mekong  Delta  <-,inals,  repairing 
jets  on  carriers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  gviarrl- 
ing  the  United  States  Eniba.ssy,  drinking  111 
sleazy  bars  and  illnliii?  m  the  liest  tYench 
restaurants  in  Saigon  running;  pres.s  renters 
digging  latrines  driving  trucks  ,iiid  .^ervina 
on  tlie  staff  of  Gen  William  C  WcstiiKirel.nicI 
the  .American  comin.tnder 

They  -vere  doing  everythiiitj  .md  they  were 
everywhere  In  this  highly  controversial  .iiul 
exhaustively  tlocumented  war.  the  Negro 
.ind  particularly  the  Negro  fighting  man 
nAR  .ittalned  .1  .-^udden  visibility  —  a  visibility 
his  torefaihers  never  realized  while  lighting 
in  past  .American  wars 

Fourteen  weeks  of  interviews  with  black 
and  white  .Americans  serving  here  reveal  that 
Vietnam  Is  like  a  .specded-vip  film  of  recent 
racial  progress  at  home  But  Vietnam  also 
demonstrates  that  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  come  close  to  solving  its  volatile  racial 
problem 

Why  was  llie  sergeant — a  34-year-o]ci 
career  soldier — in  Vietnam? 

He  talked  with  go^)d  humor  of  the  'goocl 
Regular  Army"  to  a  Negro  corresfxindent  he 
shuddered  with  anger  recalling  that  his 
hoine-town  paper  in  the  Deep  South  caUe<i 
his  parents  "Mr  and  Mrs "  only  when 
referring  to  their  hero  son.  and  he  pointed 
out  that  lie  had  stayed  in  the  .^rmy  because 
his  home  town  offered  only  "oolored  '  Jobs  m 
a  clothing  factory  where  whites  did  the  same 
work  for  higher  pay 

O.Vl.V  WAR  we've  got 

Mojt  often  Negro  .ind  white  civilians  and 
career  ?oldlers  -.ee  Vietnam  .is  .»  bcmn  to  their 
careers  and  .is  a  source  of  greater  income 
than  .It  home  It  was  not  unusual  to  hear 
civilians  .ind  career  soldiers — Negro  and 
white — express  such  views  as.  ■"Hell.  Viet- 
nam's the  only  war  we've  got." 

For  the  Negro  there  is  the  additional  m- 
diicemenl  that  Southeast  .Vsla  oiTers  an  en- 
vironment almost  free  of  discrimination 

One  civilian  remarked.  "Bread  and  free- 
dom, man.  bread  and  freedom.  ' 

To  the  ordinary  Negro  hghtlng  man,  Viet- 
nam means  not  only  integration  but  ,ilso  m 
integral  role  in  .American  life — or  at  least  tins 
.tspect   of    .'Vmerican    life, 

■  The  man'  can't  overlook  talent  when  he 
Wants  the  Job  done.  '  said  S.  Sgt  James  Frost. 
.1  29-.vear-old  Negro  from  'Voungstown. 
Ohio 

In  the  Job  of  battle,  fighting  prowess  and 
dependability  (lulckly  erase  color  barriers 
Staying  alive  becomes  more  Important  than 
keeping  stateside  racial  patterns 

Dtirmg  the  battle  for  Hue  in  February,  a 
knot  of  white  ind  Negro  marines  >tood  knee 
deep  in  the  mean  red  mud  beside  their  tank 
They  were  grimy  faced,  beard-stubbled  ind 
grease-spattered. 

A  TOAST  AT  9  A.M. 

Thev  peered  across  the  Huong  1  Perfume) 
River,  where,  more  than  300  yards  away  un- 
seen North  Vietnamese  gunners  liad  Just 
given  up  a  mortar  and  artillery  duel 

•They're  through  for  now."  said  Sgt  Ed- 
die Dalley,  a  Negro  from  York.  Pa 

"It  looks  like  It.  "  said  a  white  marine  with 
field  glasses 

It  was  '.)  A  M..  but  from  somewhere  a  bot- 
tle of  liberated  Black  and  White  scotch  was 
produced  and  passed  around.  "Integration 
whisky."  someone  commented 

And  that's  just  what's  winning  this  God- 
damn battle."  the  Negro  sergeant  said. 

A  white  lance  corpraral  agreed  'You're 
damn  straight,  bro."  he  said  The  Negro 
shorthand  for  "soul  brother"  seemed  to  .'iUp 
out  naturally. 

As  the  corporal,  John  Tlce  of  .Sa-annah.  Ga  . 
passed  the  bottle,  a  tattoo  could  be  seen  on 
his  bare  right  arm  It  showed  a  Confederate 
flag  and  the  words  "Johnny  Rebel  " 
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"Tliat's  Just  what's  t;oniui  win  this  God- 
damn war,"  .SerL'tsint  Dailey  spat,  "Iiitegra- 
iiou    Oodd.inin   it    ' 

With  the  iiiteuration  of  the  .irmed  lorces 
ill  the  '.ate  nmeleen-fortles  and  early  fifties, 
the  military  quickly  outdistanced  civilian 
riforts  at  bre.ikmg  down  color  barriers.  This 
has  continued  to  .1  j>oint  where  young  Negro 
men  Mock  to  military  .ser\ice  for  the  status, 
carei-rs  .md  security  that  many  cannot  lind 
in  civilian  life 

The  war  is  Vietii.im  is  nlled  with  ironies. 
,ind  one  of  the  biggest  is  that  the  ordinary 
.N'egro  hghtlng  man — *nd  especially  the  leen- 
.ige  tront-Une  soldier-  is  not  .iware  of  the 
Neero's  participation  m  [jrevious  .American 
wars 

An  18-\e.ir-oId  .M.iMiie  pruate  .it  Dongha 
said  proudly:  "The  brother  is  here,  .md  he's 
raising  hell    We're  jirovint;  ourselves  " 

Officers  in  Sugon  at  the  lieadquarters  of 
the  Military  .'^.ssistance  Command,  Vietnam, 
say  the  heavily  Negro  17:id  Airborne  Brigade 
IS  tlie  best  performiim  unit  m  Vietnam 

VOf     rrLl     THFM 

This  corrcs|>ondf nt  went  m  with  the  sec- 
ond helicopter  wave  when  the  Fourth  Bat- 
talion of  the  173d  struck  .1  Vietcone  supply 
base  in  a  thickly  forested  ,irea  of  Phuyen 
Province 

Taking  cover  m  tall  gra-ss,  he  Sound  liim- 
self  with  a  young  Negro  paratrcniper,  a  private 
first  class  whose  face  liad  unl  \et  sprouted 
.1  seriou.s  ;;rowth  of  beard 

■'What  you  doln"  here  bro''"  the  !:)ara- 
irooper  .usked  "You  gonna  do  a  story  on 
■!;e   Fourth   Battalion?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  ;iii.<wfr  lie  kept 
!. liking, 

'You  tell  them  that  'he  17:?d  1.^  the  best 
Goddamn  outfit  on  this  rcn'k  We  were  the 
llrtt    brigade-size  combat   unit   u.   Vietnam," 

His  squad  was  ordered  sorward,  but  he 
kept  talking: 

"Tell  them  ive  made  the  hrst  combat  Jump 
m  Vietnam  on  Operation  Junction  City,  and 
that  the  Fourth  Battalion  is  the  best  m  the 
173d,  You  tell  them  that-  tell  them  we  took 
HiU  875  at  Dakto  and  th.it  we  .ire  steadily 
Kicking  Charlie's  icar." 

Only  then  did  tlie  i.aratroMpcr  stand  up. 
.md  'IS  he  ran  with  tUs  squad  he  called  back: 
"You  tell  them   yru  hear','" 

\VH\r  UISTORV   r.OliKSoMIT 

C.ipt    Robert  Fitzgerald.  .1  Harlem-born  in- 
telligence officer  on  General  Westmoreland's 
latf.  commer.ted : 

Tliey  feel  they're  the  tirst  Negroes  to 
light  becau.se  vhelr  history  l>ooks  told  only 
'if  white  soldiers,  and  their  movies  showed 
:hat  John  Wayne  rmd  Errol  F:\nn  won  all 
.\niericau  wars" 

The  :n-year-old  officer  went  on:  'The  only 
:mform  they've  seen  on  Sidney  Poitler  was  a 
.ham-gang    suit,    and — oh.    yes— that    "f    an 
Army  truckdri'.er  once," 

Talk  of  race  olten  loaves  white  .-erviccmen 

'lored,  enibarra.s.ced  or  :innoyed    Many  say  "he 

problem  is  overly  stressed,  and  manv  Neero 

ervicemen.    especially    the    teen-aged,    first- 

:iitch  loot  soldiers,  say  the  same  thing. 

But  ,1  Negro  sailor  stationed  in  ^^aigon 
i.oted: 

The  question  of  race  is  always   there   f^r 

lie   Negro,   He  would  cither  be   blind  or  in- 

,-ane  if  it  were  not    But  Vietnam  is  a  butter 

or  isolation   ward   to  the   whole   (juestion  of 

:'.u-e  as  ■tf.'e  know  it." 

If  Vietnam  is  an  isolation  ward,  then  co;n- 
i):it  IS  a  private  room  off  the  ward  where  the 
Tdinary   G.I,  can   bring   to   liear   the  special 
-kill  for  which  he  has  been  trained  —killing. 
.\nd  white  or  bl.ick.  the  G  I      usually  referred 
'o  here  as  a  "grtint"  or  a     crunch"  — is  adept 
.it    his    speci.ilty.    The    elite    utnts— the    air- 
borne,    Marines,     air     cavalry     and     .Six-cial 
Forces — to    which    Negro    youths    flock     ire 
mong  the  liest  .'f  these  sp.^cialists, 
.\  paratroop  oiliccr  commented: 
"Tne  crunch  wants  to  ficlit    j^ure  and  sim- 


ple. He's  one  hell  of  a  lighter,  and  we  rouldn't 
win  any  war  without  lum  because  he  lues 
cats  an4  sleeps  to  light  Vou  don't  tight  wars 
with  gentlemen-  that  is,  >ou  don't  win  wars 
with  gentlemen" 

The  grunt  is  no  gentlem.iii. 

His  average  age  is  19,  .md  he  lelt  high 
schixil  without  finishing.  His  skills  are  witli 
the  M-16  rine,  the  M  60  machine  gun,  the 
M-79  grenade  launcher,  hand  grenades  and 
bayonets 

He  brags  and  swears  and  swaggers,  and  he 
runs  to  a  light.  He  runs  into  battle  when  the 
hrst  shot  is  lired,  screaming  or  cursing,  as  if 
he  does  not  believe  he  can  be  killed 

He  can  be,  however,  and   he  is 

He  IS  killed  and  wrapped  in  ;i  gn  en  jiaper 
blanket  and  put  off  to  one  side  until  a  trui  k 
or  ;'  helicopter  can  take  him  to  the  rear 

Then  he  is  remembered  during  ijuict  times 
by  other  young  soldiers  ;ind  iiuirlnes  w  lu.  still 
rush  into  battle,  screaming  ,iiid  1  ursing  .is 
if  they  cannot  be  killed 

i.ikf;  biRi  .SCI  iirs 

.And  during  those  quiet  times  other  tilings 
come  out. 

Like  that  night  m  .t  jiitch-black  front-line 
bunker,  when  it  was  comforting  to  hear  one 
.iiiother's  \oices,  and  the  correspondent 
le.irned  how  it  was  alter  tlie  Fourth  B,ittalion 
of  the  173d  took  Hill  875  Ironi  a  determined 
enemy  lorce.  .1  lorce  ihat  had  chewed  up 
the  Second  B:itl:ilion 

"We  hugged  ,md  ki,^sed  one  ,  nother  like 
Girl  .Scouts,  and  we  cried,  said  .  •,  olce  m 
the  darkness, 

Aji  .■\rmy  chaplain  comments:  "Tlielr  :inx- 
lousness  to  jirove  themselves  as  men  in, ikes 
them  c|uickly  absorb  tlic  le.s.son  the  inllit.iry 
IS  anxious  to  teach." 

riiat  lesson,  an  infantry  platoon  serge:int 
.■-aid,  "is  to  make  everv  m.in  feel  that  lie's 
in  the  best  army,  the  best  division,  the  best 
brigade,  the  best  Ijattalion.  the  best  com- 
[):my.  the  best  jilatoon.  the  best  squad  —  and 
that  he's  the  best  God-damn  man  in  that 
-quad  " 

.And  the  Necro  youngster  Irom  tlie  l.lgh- 
.-chool  basketball  te:im.  the  .-l.:irecrnpper's 
larm  or  the  riot-ready  slums — ha.s  consistent- 
ly volunteered  for  tlie  i  lite  of  the  military 
lighting  forces 

"You  take  ;i  good  look  at  an  airborne  rifle 
company  and  It'll  look  like  there  ain't  no 
lorelgn  |  white)  troops  there."  one  Negro 
commented. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  the  Negro  psychol- 
ogist. h.^s  noted  that  a  'status  not  readily 
available  in  civilian  life"  causes  Negroes  to 
join  the  military  service  at  a  rate  two  to 
three  times  greater  than  that  for  whites,  .md 
then  to  volunteer  lor  rlite  units. 

"There  is  no  chance  of  asserting  his  man- 
hood and  demonstrating  his  sense  of  worth 
in  civilian  life,"  said  Dr,  Cl;irk.  who  lieads 
the  Metropolitan  .-Xpplicd  Hesearch  Center 
in  New  York, 

A     1943     I.NlERVIEW     r.rCALLLD 

Dr.  Clark  said  the  lcr,^clty  demonstrated  by 
young  frontline  soldiers  could  be  related  to 
their  youth  and  :heir  eagerness  to  prove 
themselves.  He  noted  'hat  alter  the  1943  riots 
in  Harlem  lie  interviewed  a  youth  who  "got 
a  terrific  boost  out  of  the  destruction," 

Dr,  Clark  added:  "A  few  months  later  he 
was  a  soldier,  in  uniform  ;ind  with  a  riding 
crop,  and  getting  an  even  bigger  kick  out  of 
jjotential  destruction  lie  could  legally  cause." 

The  Negro  makes  up  :i.8  i>er  cent  of  the 
military  forces  in  Vietnam,  bnt  close  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  combat  trrx.ips  and  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  such  elite  .Army  units  as  the 
paratroops.  Estimates  of  Necro  i)artlcipation 
m  .--ome  airborne  unius  have  been  .is  high  as 
45  per  cent.  :ind  up  to  60  per  cent  of  some 
;iirborne  rifle  platoons. 

A  Negro  private  hrst  class  m  the  Fourth 
Battalion  of  the  173d  .Airborne  Brigade  said 
that  when  he  Joined   the  unit  in  the  sum- 


mer of  1^67  there  were  20  brothers  .ind 
8  loreign  troops'   m  his  platoon 

About  one  in  every  lour  of  the  .Army's 
front-line  supervisors  In  the  grades  of  ser- 
geant hrst  cla,ss  and  master  sergeant  is  a 
Negro,  a  fact  attesting  to  lilgher  Negro  re- 
enlistment  rate  in  the  armed  lorces  m  gen- 
eral and  the  .Army  in  iiarticular 

The  re-enlistment  rate  lor  nrst-term  Army 
men  m  1965  was  49  3  jier  cent  lor  Negroes 
and  13  7  per  cent  tor  whites:  in  1966  tlie 
hgures  were  06  5  and  20  0  Ke-enlistment  fig- 
ures lor  1967  have  not  been  completed  .1 
Pentagon  spokesman  said  Generally,  tin- 
rate  in  the  .Army  runs  at  least  tliree  limes  as 
high  as  lor  wiiites,  and  in  ihe  other  serv- 
ices two  times  .is  high 

DKAIH     RATI      IS     14    I     I'FRCINT 

riic  jiresent  Negro  death  rate  in  Vietn.im 
IS  14  1  per  cent  ol  total  .American  latallties: 
l..r  1961  10  l;'67  It  was  12  7  per  cent  Late 
m  1965  .iiid  early  in  1966  the  Negro  deatli 
rate  soared  to  about  25  per  cent,  and  the 
Pent.igon  ordered  a  cutback  in  iront-line 
p.irticlpation  by  Negroes 

It  is  in  the  iront  lines  that  commonly 
shared  attversity  has  always  sprouted  quickl\ 
into  group  loyalty  and  brotherhood  And 
wliether  between  white  and  white  Negro  and 
Negro,  or  Negro  and  white,  Vietnam  is  no  ex- 
i  eiiiioii  to  The  traditi'in  of  liattli-lu-Id  brother- 
liood 

Tlie  stereotypes  they  had  believed  just  sort 
of  melt  away."  said  Capt  Ricliard  Trriegcr- 
man,  a  25-year-old  West  Pointer  irom  Phila- 
delphia 'Whites  see  Negroes  are  as  intelli- 
gent and  brave  as  anyone  else,  and  Negroes 
.see  whites  are  just  guys  with  the  tame 
,^  trengtlis  and  weaknesses  as  anyone  else." 

.A  Negro  soldier  said  he  felt  that  the  Negro 
underv.-ent  more  of  .1  change  than  the  white 
Tlie  Negro  sees  the  white  boy-  really  sees 
him — for  the  first  time."  he  said.  'He's  just 
another  dude  wlthoiu  .ill  those  things  to  back 
him  up  and  make  him  bigger  tliaii  he  is - 
things  like  a  jjolice  depart  n.ent.  big  jol)  or 
salary." 

Ct.OSER    THAN    BKOTHFRS 

And  a  long-time  front-line  observer  said- 

"It's  the  most  natural  thing  in  ilio  world 
to  come  out  closer  than  Ijrothers  after  a  lew 
days  on  the  line  Up  liere  it's  a  real  pleasure 
to  Just  be  warm  .md  dry  or  to  feel  a  cool 
l)reeze:  to  have  fresh  water,  a  heat  cube  ffir 
C  rations:  to  wash  or  take  olf  yotir  shoes  or 
to  be  alive  wlien  others  .are  dying  This  will 
make  any  two  people  brothers   " 

For  the  most  part.  Negroes  in  Vietn.im  .say 
tliat  tlie  closest  thing  to  real  intef:ration  that 
.America  has  produced  exists  lien 

"It's  the  kind  of  integration  -hat  rouid 
kill   you.   though."   a   Negro  sailor   remarked. 

There  are  reports  of  racial  discrimination, 
racial  fights  and  Instances  of  self-segregation, 
but  most  Negroes  interviewed  .said  these  in- 
stances were  greatly  outweighed  by  racial 
cooperation 

In  effect,  while  ])artlclpating  in  a  war  that 
pits  \ellow  people  ;inainst  yellow  peoiile 
America  is  demonstrating  that  its  bhick  and 
white  people  can  get  ahjiig 

SYMPATHY    I  OR     MONTACNARDS 

So  pervasive  is  this  <  emon:-tration  th.it 
some  Negroes,  in  discussing  the  prejudice  of 
low-land  Vietnamese  toward  the  mountaln- 
dwelhi.g  and  usu.iliv  primiti'.e  mont  luiiard 
tribesmen,  convey  the  idea  th.-it  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes  has  ended  at  lioine  as 
well  as  m  Vietnam. 

Cisrar  Roberts,  an  .Army  captain  st:itloned 
at  Pleikti  as  an  adviser  to  the  .South  Vietn.i- 
mese  Army,  pointed  up  this  attitude  when  lie 
remarked:  "The  montagnards  are  treated 
tlie  way  we  used  to  be  treated  back  home," 

But  then  he  smiled  and  ..dded:  'Tlie  way 
we  used  to  be  and  still  arc  treated  some 
jilaces  back  home  " 

Other  Neerc-s  did  not  remember,  or  ,'mile. 
or  correct  themselves. 
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Race  Is  quite  often  a  inufhlnK  matter 
.imfiiig  ser\lremen  tn  Vietnam 

Sri  Charles  C  Harrlv.  a  Jl-tyeftr-old  ma- 
rine frf>m  Chicago  was  on  duty  one  nl^ht 
in  Danang  .ind  nave  his  bed  to  a  visiting 
white  friend  but  not  without  some  spe- 
ciflc  admonitions 

That  sack  has  lots  of  soul.'"  he  said  It's 
a  sonl-recharKlng  station  so  yon'd  better 
be  careful  I  don't  want  to  see  you  wake  up 
tomorrow  mornlne  thinking  you  can  talk 
trash  and  trvUiK  to  dance  the  booKaloo  and 
the  phlUy  doK   you  hear  me'" 

Some  uf  the  "brothers"  ini  an  airborne 
unit  held  a  soul  session"  to  'ctlss  Chuck  " 
the  white  man  When  a  late-artlvlnR  brother 
inquired  wha'  a  couple  of  Chi(cks"  were  do- 
me .ittendlni;  .1  soul  session,  it  was  explained 
that  thev  were  honorary  so^ils."  and  the 
Chuck-cussIng  continued  ' 

.And  after  watching  a  plea  for  brotherhrxxl 
"n  a  television  set  in  a  bunker  In  the  Central 
Highlands,  a  votith  of  Mextcai|  origin  .spoke 
v.p  I 

All  right  "  lie  <ald  Which  one  of  mv 
Cioddamn  brothers  is  >;olng  to  buy  me  a 
beer'" 

He  sot  the  hecr  but  not  before  the  -vhlte"! 
.ind  Negroes  unleashed  a  barrage  of  antl- 
Mextcan  remarks  that  includewl  "Give  me 
:;lve  me  jjlve  me'  A  (iod<lamn  -pec  4  In  the 
Regular  .Armv  and  he  still  tHlnks  he's  on 
relief  Give  me  give  me  give  m^' ' 

Even  the  hlghlv  potent  tal^oo  on  inter- 
racial sex  Is  much  less  a  taboo  in  Vietnam 
than  It  'v.is  in  the  mllltarv  m  j^ast  vears 

\  while  officer  frrm  North  Carolina  \  islted 
the  luxurious  .Salcon  apartment  of  a  Negro 
I  IBcer  from  Illinois,  carrving  a  floren  red 
rcses  lor  the  Vietnamese  Lunar  N^w  Year  Tct 
Tlvelr  friendship  dated  rrom  |he  time  they 
both  commanded  .segrecared  iirbfvrne  com- 
panies at  Port  Bragp.  N  C    in  the  late  forties 

piNfps  Mir  iNTrcRAtm 

While  discussing  a  double  d»te  with  Viet- 
namese (-Iris  "hat  the  Negro  was  arranging, 
'hev  reminisced  about  the  Otrman  broads" 
and  Japanese  women  they  had  known 

Walls  and  lockers,  rrom  ne;il  h'>tels  in  Sai- 
gon to  red-tart h  bunkers  in  i^hesanh.  have 
both  white  snd  Negro  pinups^  regardless  of 
the  race  I'f  the  serviceman  [ 

Some  bars  tend  to  be  predonitnaintly  white 
'>r  f>redc>minantly  Neifro  Thii  13  especially 
true  in  'lie  rt-ar  ireas  where  the  |>erm»nentlv 
.isjigned  .ir.d  :i^>rmaUv  r.oncoii^batani  trix>ps 
•.tther -*vrry  day  In  Silgo"  fbr  example,  it 
.s  mostly  whites  who  frequent  J h&  bar?  along 
r\i  Do  Street  while  Negroes  predominate  :;i 
•tie  Kh.inh  Hoi  .irea  across  th#  34:4011  River 
i!>>hg  Trinh  Mlnh  The  Street] 

It  Is  not  uncommon  tho;igH,  to  find  both 
races  in  both  locations  and  to  -see  integrated 
teams  making  skiwv  runs  '  -l^rays  in  search 
I  f  bar  girls  .And  white  and  Nejro  servicemen 
ta.k 'o  the  >ame  oar  girls. 

Still,  there  is  much  i>tf-aut>l  separation  of 
the  races,  and  most  ot  It  is  •.  oliiniarv  .separa- 
tion by  Negroes  There  are  several  reasons, 
not  the  least  >  1  which  was  fxprtsaed  by  a  high 
Negri  en  Ulan  umcial  ; 

Where\er  voit  have  a  loti  of  American 
whites  with  a  iot  of  time  Icr*  relaxing. "  he 
-raid.  th«n  you  can  figure  thit  the  brother 
:s  m  for  a  little  dllBcultv." 

A  Ciernaan  m  Vietnam  a$k«|ri  a  Negro  cl- 
ilian  II  he  was  aware  oi  now  ^^onr  .\merican 
'vnites    talked    alx)vit    NegrcH*    when    'hey 
•.vere  alone  The  Negro  said  he  viJas 

■tX>  voti  kiiovi-  t?ia;  thev  calllyou  anim.ls." 
'he  German  -aid.  'that  thev  say  you  have 
'alls  and  that  they  seem  especially  anxlotu 
that  fcreigners — myself  and  tht  Vietnamese — 
hear  thls.>'  1 

I  know   '  The  Negro  said  ' 

What  t  wrong  with   'hem""'  the  German 
-keel  I 

Thev  re   white    .Americans. '^  he   was    told, 
a  strange  breed  01  people  " 


"*Loor"  AHOUND  wurres 

.A  Negro  fleld-gnide  officer  said  he  relaxed 
only  around  Negroes  .md  prt  up  an  "aloof" 
and  "even  unfriendly"  Iront  iiround  whites 
You  don't  want  to  over-extend  yourself 
because  you  never  know  when  whites  are  lor 
real.'  he  explained  He  went  on  to  :>uggest 
that  the  Negro  officer  mu.st  often  Ije  a  "super 
Negro  •  , 

•  I  see  white  officers  bringing  Vietnamese 
girls  into  our  quarters  and  getting  away  with 
It.'  lie  -said  "and  I  wouldn't  think  of  Join- 
ing them  Whites  prove  every  day  how  vulner- 
able the  successful'  Negro  is  m  our  society. 
If  they  can  go  to  such  great  length  and 
bend  the  rules  to  kick  Adam  Powell  out  of 
Congress  .md  fake  Casslus  Clay's  title  thev 
can  certainly  get  to  iiie  I  don't  intend  to 
give  them  the  chance  " 

Still  separation  and  iilixilness  are  not  rigid 
situations  and  .iftltudes 

.A  Negro  specialist  4  in  jm  infantry  outfit 
.said 

I  got  some  white  irlenda  who  are  for 
real'  studs  .ind.  hell,  they  could  r.ill  me  any- 
ttung  and  do  anything  they  want,  because  I 
Know  they  .ire  lor  real  I  know  some  other 
Chucks  who  I'd  most  likely  punch  in  the 
mouth  If  they  said  good  morning  to  me.  be- 
cause I  know  they  .ire  some  wrong  studs." 

.A  rear-echelon  Negro  private  lirst  cl.i.ss. 
-ittlrig  in  .1  bar  m  Saigon's  Khanh  Hoi  with 
.  white  friend  with  a.  Deep  South  accent, 
started  to  discu.ss  why  Negroes  segregate 
•hemselves  ' 

White  people  iire  dull."  he  said  They 
have  no  style  .iiid  they  don't  know  how  to 
relax  ■ 

AVhat  do  you  mean''"  'he  white  vouih 
mttrrupted 

Shut  up."  ihe  Negro  said  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  you.  nigger  I'm  '.ilking  about 
vv>ii:e  people" 

LIKE    rliE    CRVSAOCS 

.\iuither  Negro,  pxplulnlng  why  he  ire- 
{(tiented  the  Negro-owned  '  soul  trod  "  places 
in  Saigon  -  such  .is  the  L  A:  M  and  the  C  M  CS 
Guest  House  both  of  which  have  white  and 
Negro  clientele—  .said 

'Look,  you've  proven  vour  point  when  you 
go  out  and  work  .md  soldier  with  Chuck  all 
(lay.  It's  like  vou  went  to  the  Crusades  and 
now  you're  back  rel.ixing  around  the  Round 
Table — ain't  no  need  bringing  the  dragon 
home  With  you" 

The  term  soul  session"  is  often  used  here 
to  describe  Negro  efforts  to  "get  .iway  from 
the  man.'  "  to  luxuriate  in  blackness  or  to 
get  the  black  Mew  "  These  sessions  occur 
in  front-Unc  bunkers  .iiid  in  Saigon  villas, 
and  quite  often  they  include  some  '  for  re.il" 
whites 

Negro  V  I  P '»  who  come  to  Vietnam  find 
that  despite  :ull  schedules  a  brother"  will 
get  to  them  with  a  dinner  invitation  f.o  the 
visitors  can  get    "down  to  the  nitty-gritty" 

Senator  Edward  W  Hrooke  of  Massachu- 
setts. Whltnev  M  Young.  Jr  ot  -he  Urb^i 
League  and  the  Rev  Raiph  D  Abernathy  of 
'he  Southern  Christian  Leadership  C^infer- 
ence  are  .imong  thoise  who  have  got  the  bene- 
n\  o:  the  bl.ick  view 

"Sometimes  it  doesn  i  do  too  much  go<xl. 
from  what  some  >'t  the  black  V I  P.'s  have 
said  when  they  got  back  home,  one  ':oul- 
^esslon  advocite  said  Liter 

Self-segregation  does  tiot  nttract  all  Ne- 
groes, and  there  are  some  '^ho  shun  any  ap- 
pearance of  Negroes  cetiing  together,  no 
m,.-»tter  what  the  purpose 

There  are  Negro  illlcers  and  tiviUaas  in 
S.iigon  hotels  who  prominently  display  rec- 
ord albums  bv  Mantova:il  and  Lawrerce  Welk 
and  lude  alb'.ims  by  such  soul-soutid  pur- 
veyors as  James  Brown  md  Aretha  Fra.iklln. 
A  lot  of  the  i^roihers  feel  they  cs^n't  be 
'.aemselves  .iiid  Integrated."  said  Lieut  Col. 
Felix  L  Gcjdwin.  a  Negro  veteran  of  '27  years 
•  1  Army  service 

This  dates  back  to  the  time  the  Armv  was 


first  integrated  and  've  all  felt  we  had  t  >  show 
whiles  we  were  not  prejudiced,"  the  colonel 
added  Moet  of  us  Seel  comfortable  enough 
now  to  be  both  black  and  Integrated  .md  we 
think  this  Is  healthy." 

While  integration  is  fairly  recent  in  the 
military.  Nezro  participation  m  .American 
wars  is  as  old  as  the  country's  liist<iry. 

Negroes  were  with  Columbus  the  C^.nquis- 
t;ulors  md  Henry  Hudson  They  loiieht  the 
Indians  in  Nleuw  .Amsterdam  .md  tne  Kng- 
lush  in  the  Revolutionary  War  Three  thou- 
sand foutiht  in  the  War  of  lai'J.  .md  Com- 
modore Oliver  H  Perry  described  them  as 
"InseiLsible  to  danger  " 

Moar  THAN   I'oo.ooo  IN   rivii    .vvr 

In  the  Civil  War  more  than  L'OOOOo  black 
men  wore  Union  uniforms,  and  tlie  Confed- 
eracy began  organizing  Negro  unit.s  'oward 
the  end  of  the  war 

Negroes  were  at  Utile  Big  Horn  with  Cus- 
ter They  helped  to  ch.i.se  the  Sioux  into 
Canada,  they  captured  Geronlmo  .itid  they 
pursued  Billv  the  Kid  across  the  SJiit.iwest 
Some  runaway  black  slaves  and  their  de- 
scendants lounhf  on  the  side  of  the  Itidlaii.s 

Ten  thousand  Negroes  fought  In  tiic  Span- 
ish-American War  .ind  a  group  ot  Negro 
cavalrymen  rescued  Theodore  Ro<»sevells 
Rough  Riders  m   the  b.ittle  of  El  Caiicv 

.A  controversv  over  the  hghtmg  quillt.e.s  ol 
the  Neero  combat  sfiidler  Ijeenn  1:'.  World 
War  I  The  .ill-Negro  :l69th  Inlantrv  Regi- 
ment stayed  under  hre  lor  191  d.ivi  \M'::out 
relief--longer  than  any  other  Amencan 
unit— and  was  the  first  to  fight  its  way  'o 
the  Rhine 

But  the  :J68th.  also  all  Negro,  was  eiu  ;o 
the  rear  as  a  result  of  confusion  and  c".:sordcr 
.liter  five  davs  at  the  front  in  the  Ot^.^-Aisne 
oileiisive 

1  Ai  K    OF    WILL    IN    FORTIES 

The  controversy  was  renewed  hi  World 
War  II  as  .1  result  rif  reports  that  '!ic  all- 
Necro  92d  Infantrv  Division  in  Itnlv 
melted"  when  it  met  German  troops  .After 
an  invest  I  Hat  ion  a  Necro  .iide  to  'he  Secre- 
tary of  War  reported  that  .some  iinit.s— not 
all  had  made  "panicky  and  dlsorder'.v  '  re- 
treats and  bad  shown  "a  lack  of  will  to 
fiEht   " 

But  the  report  also  pointed  out  tha'  iinnv 
of  the  men  did  not  know  how  to  ti-»  their 
weapons,  and  the  Army  learned  duniic  World 
War  II  that  the  efflclencv  of  any  uni'  '.ell  ort 
■harplv  when  more  than  10  per  cent  oi  its 
men  I'lad  scored  In  the  lowest  grade  r.f  the 
general  cUissiIication  test  The  9'2c!  vent  into 
battle  with  50  per  cent  ot  its  men  in  t!-.e  low- 
est urade  and  t»0  per  cent  in  the  tw  '.iwest 

Tlie  controversy  subsided  tlurlng  "le  Ko- 
rean '.var  as  a  growing  number  of  cni's  were 
integrated  racially 

The  Negro's  ability  .md  willingness  :iav.> 
not  been  questioned  in  the  war  in  Vi-'tnam. 
and  have  in  tact  been  consistently  pr  used 

fRAlSE    FHOM    WESTMORELAND 

In  a  speech  to  lellow  South  Car  ■linians 
last  vear.  General  Westmoreland  -said  The 
perlormance  of  the  Negro  yervlcen..in  has 
been  pnrtlcularlv  inspirational  to  in-"  Thev 
have  served  with  distinction.  He  l.;'s  been 
courageous  on  the  battleheld.  proficient  and 
a  possessor  of  technical  skills  " 

Courage — and  often  bravado — Is  the  youni: 
combat  soldier's  long  sun 

"When  .America  invented  the  er'jti'  she 
legalized  thuggery."  one  Iront-lme  •  bserver 
said  When  I'm  out  with  erunts  :.;id  the 
Vietcong  hres  on  us.  I  ni  damn  -.iid  -he 
invented  thom  " 

.A  young  Negro  marine  in  war-ravased  Hue 
typihetl  the  grunt's  bravado,  his  eagerness 
to  h(;ht.  his  dlsbellel  that  he  can  be  hurt  or 
killed. 

The  marine  sat  on  a  nuval  landif.g  craft  on 
the  Huong  River,  bound  for  the  Cit.iael  once 
the  .seat  of  the  Vietnamese  imperial  'jovern- 
inent  and  now.  riurlne  the  Tel  r.^hting. 
South  Vleinanis  major  killing  ground 
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'Put  .'lie  In  your  p.ipir      the  in;iriiie  tnkt  a 
corrcspviident 

"Wli.it    c  ..11    I   s.iy    about    yuu','"    the    new.-- 
man  asked 

"Yovi  r,in  say  Lance  Cpl  RavmoiKi  Howard 
18  better  known  as  'Trouble.'  :r,  in  Bay  Mi- 
nette.  .Ala  .  'quad  Ii-acler  Secniul  Platoon, 
Oelt.i  C''m!i.in\  hirsr  H;ii  i  .ilmii,  Ulth  .Ma- 
rine Reeiment,  is  i;iiiiii.'  .  mss  the  iivcr  to 
kick  him  a  lew  behliuls 


S  3410— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
L.ATINf;  TO  STUDY  OF  FREIGHT 
K.AIF.^   FOR   K.'KRM   PRODUCTS 

.Ml  BIRDICK  Mr  I're.sidt'nt ,  I  am 
plcasfci  :  J  i:ave  mv  colh  a^ues.  Senator 
MANsriii:)  ;inri  .'-icnalor  McGovern. 
loitioci  \\\\\^  me  m  iiit  lodiicin'j  k"-ii.sla- 
tion  which  I  Iiojm'  will  be  a  badly  needed 
hi'st  stop  toward  sdlutioii  of  a  problem 
that  lia.s  plauued  mir  an  a  ol  the  Nation 
for  many  year.'< 

Th.e  jM-am-  1  ou  iiu  piaine.s  are  land- 
;>i('kefi.  a:iri  dei^tndeiit  to  a  hiuh  dem'ce 
,;)(in  railroad  tian.spoi  tation  The.se  co.st.s 
lor  t:a:i.-[Hjmnu  \.\\v  mam  to  market  are 
lieducted  from  the  return  the  farmer  eet.s 
i\hen  he  >ell.s  In.s  produce  Oiir  jnoblem  i.s 
nou .  .IS  ;t  lia.s  always  Ijeen.  a  matter  of 
-a'lii  nr.tiinu  '.vhat  is  a  fair  allocation  of 
.  osts  :  ,1   iiu'se  ti'an.siiortation  .services 

The  Interstate  Commeice  .^ct.  which 
IS  the  -'Lndinc  document  m  thi.s  field, 
state.s  liiat  these  i  liar).:es  should  be  de- 
'rrmmed  without  prenidice  or  preler- 
nice.  It  i.s  further  iiniMied.  I  leel.  th..H 
they  sliould  be  determined  011  the  ba.sis 
wf  equal  comijctition.  The  rate.s  should  be 
I  quitable.  'A'hethcr  one  or  several  ear- 
lier.? are  available  '.0  move  the  same 
product  Irom  farm  to  market. 

There  is  a  strotv..:    leeling  in  our  part 
"I    liie  country  tliat   someone  from  the 
'Ut.side  should   take  a   rlo.se.   hard   look 
it  'he  frei'-ilit   rates  applicable  to  i-rain. 
ind  to  all  farm  product.s.  10  determine 
if  these  criteria,   as  well  as  the  criteria 
•  it  national  mierest.s.  arc  heme  met. 
Thr^    ;!roceedinus    nl    the    railroads    in 
\  ;>a:ti    -'.o9  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
•nerce   Cummis-ion   make   this   situation 
V  I'ltical  in  teims  ot  time  I  feel  that  some 
iif  these  questions  must  be  answered  Ije- 
iore  this  increase  can  be  uranted.  I  feel 
'.'lat  selective  increases  (.)n  certain  com- 
inoduios    ■inmnatinp    at    certain    points 
'.a\  -i:np;v  jiyramid  inequities  that  may 
..;>'ady  exist 
The  only  answer  is  to  seek  answers  to 
jmc  of   these  questions,  and   the  non- 
partisan study  commission  we  are  pro- 
posin.u  will  provide  the  means  for  doin:; 
-0. 

Mr  Prc-ident  I  ask  that  the  text  of  this 
■■>i\\  be  tirinted  :n  the  Record  with  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The   bill 
'-  ill    be    received   and   appropriately    re- 
:er!'ed:   and.   without  ob.iection.  the  bill 
ill  be  printed  m  the  Hecorh. 
The  bil!     S.  3410'   to  (establish  an  ad- 
'>isory  commission  to  make  a  study  and 
"port  with  respect  to  freight  rates  for 
'.irm  puoducts.  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Burdick  'for  himself. 
Mr.    M\NSFirLD.    and    Mr.    McGovern  ' . 
was  receivi>d,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred  "o  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
and  I'ldered  to  be  iinnied  in  the  Record. 
as  foUo'.vs: 


.-^    ;Hiii 

lie  It  tnarlfil  hii  tUc  Srnnti  auil  llDU^r 
nl  i:ipnsfnliii,i(s  I,;  lUr  i'liilfil  .'-lati'  m 
Aiiii-iK-a  in   Ciiiifiris^  (i\'rrn  hli  il 

ISTAUI  IsIIMt  N  I        '!■     c      .MMlSSlllM 

.Skciuin  1  1,11  riiire  i  litreljv  l■sl,lbU^^.e^i 
.m  Advisorv  Cumniission  on  Freifjhl  Rales  lor 
Farm  Product.-  1  licrcuia;  ler  lelerred  [•>  .■- 
the  "Coinnil.-sion  '  I  a  Inch  .sh.iU  be  ciinipi/-i'ii 
111  ',1  members  .ippuiiued  by  tlie  President  .n 
lolUiws 

111  two  •;!  rriirc-ent  the  at^ricultural  111- 
liustry; 

I'Ji  two  111  i  fjirc  ii'in  I  no  r  r  oisiKirlition 
industry. 

oil    two  t  I  ri'iiresi'iii   tlie  jiuhlir  I'eiicr.illv  . 

i4l  two  M  ri'jire-eni  tlu  Feflcr.il  li.nern- 
meiit ;  .ind 

1,^1)    one  to  serve  as  Cliairm.m 

lb)  .Any  vacmcy  in  the  t'omml.ssion  .shall 
not  allecl  lus  powers,  Ijut  sluill  be  lUled  in  tlie 
.-.line  manner  as   tlie  nricuial  apptJintniciil 

in  1'he  ('ommissioii  -hall  elect  .1  \  ire 
Oliairman    1  rom    .imont;    .ts    nienibers 

(li  Fi\e  members  i>i  1  !u-  (Diiiniissicii  "-hall 
loiislimte   a    ipionim, 

Uei  IIS  (  11     I  ill,  t  wM  M  IS-liiN 

SKI.  2  lai  The  Ci.innu.-sion  .  li.ill  m.ike  a 
lull  and  complete  sttidv  .iiul  i:i\  t-iiLMiion  lor 
llie  purpose  ol  ileterminiUt;  — 

I  1  I  the  economic  impact  on  ihe  Naiion'.s 
economy  ol  charges  lor  transportation  by  any 
nie.ms  ol  farm  prodiicU-:  and 

i2)  whether  or  not  all  (lepar'.meul.-,  .leen- 
I'lcs.  commissions  and  instrument  tlUie.s  ol 
Ihe  executive  braiirli  oi  ihe  (iinernnieat  are 
properly  tarrymtr  'uu  me  n.itional  irans- 
porlalion  policy  .i-  ^i  ilcii  111  the  Interstate 
Commerce  .Act,  with  respect  to  the  irans- 
porlalion  ot  l.irm  products,  jjarticularly  tlie 
part  of  such  jiolicy  whi(h  react-  ,is  VjIIow'; 
"to  encourage  the  establishment  .iiui  maiii- 
enance  of  rea.^onable  cnaryes  lor  tr.nispori  .i- 
lion  services  wuliout  unjust  tli.scnniinaiKin. 
undue  prelerences  or  aciv.mlages.  ur  unlair  or 
tiestructive  or  competitive  practices:". 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Coneress  a  report  with 
respeci  to  Us  Imdings  and  recommendation; 
not  later  than  two  vears  after  the  Commis- 
-lon  has  been  luUv  orizunizert 

I'OWF-RS   A.NI)    AD.MI.N'ISTI:M  IVr    I'RriVISIO.NS 

Sf:c  3.  lai  The  Commission  ur.  on  the  au- 
1  horization  <jt  the  Commi-sinn.  any  subconi- 
nmtee  or  member  i.'iereol.  may.  lor  the  pur- 
pose ol  carr'.-ine  out  the  provisions  ol  this 
loml  resoluuoi;.  hoki  such  hearings,  t.ike 
-•uch  leslimony,  .md  sit  .md  act  at  such 
limes  ,md  places  as  the  Commission,  sub- 
committee, or  member  deems  advisable.  .Any 
member  authorized  bv  the  Commission  may 
.idminister  oaths  or  atlirmations  to  witne-ses 
appearing  belore  the  Commission.  ',r  nv 
-ubcommiltee   or  member   'hereof. 

lb)  Each  departmeni.  .leency.  and  instru- 
mentality of  Ihe  executive  branch  it  i  ne 
C'lovernment.  incliidiiiE  maependeut  aijen- 
cies,  is  authorised  and  directed  to  lurnisli 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  mtide  bv 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  in- 
lormation  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  I  unctions  under  "  hi.- 
joinl  resolution. 

10  Subject  to  such  rules  and  rcKUlaiions 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  jjrovisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  c'^verninsj  ap- 
pointments in  the  ccmpetitive  .-ervice  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  oi  riiapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  (I  chapter  si  oi  ^uc-.u 
title  relating  to  classification  and  Clenerai 
Schedule   pay   rates,   shall   have   the   power- - 

ll)  to  appoint  and  Ux  t.he  compensation 
of  such  stall"  personnel  .is  he  deems  neces- 
sary, aiid 

i2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  1-  authorised 
by  section  3109  ol  title  .t  United  .^ta'es 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  •n  exceed  $.50  1,  '  .iv 
for  individuals 


COMPENSATION     OF     Mf.MBFRs 

.Src  4  1,11  .Any  member  I'l  'iie  Commis- 
sion who  is  appointed  Irom  ilie  rxeculne 
braiicli  ol  the  t.overninent  .-11. 01  .-cr'.c  witli- 
uut  cumpensatioii  111  additiun  in  ih.it  le- 
cei\ed  in  hl.s  ret^uhir  (inpiuvment.  nut  sliaU 
be  entitled  to  remihursenient  lor  tr.ivel.  sulj- 
slslence  ..lut  it  her  necessary  expen.ses  in- 
curred by  him  111  the  i)erlormance  ol  duties 
'.  ested  in  the  Commission. 

ibi  Members  ot  the  Coiiimission.  other 
t  h.m  those  relerred  10  m  .- uhsect  ion  no 
shall  receive  11  jmpcns.ition  .it  tne  r.ite  ot 
slOO  i)er  uav  lor  in  11  da',  they  are  eng.i^ed 
111  the  perlormanci-  lU  llieir  dutie.s  as  mem- 
bers ot  tile  Commis.sion  and  shall  he  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  lor  travel,  suljsisi- 
ciKe  .ihd  oilier  necessary  cxi)enses  incurred 
ijy  them  m  tlie  j-erlormance  01  their  dunes 
as  members  oi  the  Commission. 

1  Xl'l- NsES  ol-  •!  m  (  iMAtls.sION 
Sec  .1  rhere  re  lUthnri/ed  10  be  ajr- 
propriated.  out  01  .my  money  in  tiie  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessarv  to  1  irry  out  tills  loint 
resolution 

1- XI'IRATIor;  OK  Tilt.  I  OMMlSSiIo.M 

.Srr  6  Tlie  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  alter  the  submission  ol  Us  report 

MORATORIUM    ON    RATES    t  OR     IHE     IRVNSPoRTA- 
TION    OF    CHAIN    l!V    RMLKuAU 

Sec  7  Notwithsiandiiif  anv  oiner  provi- 
sion of  law  no  common  i.irner  o\  i.nlroad 
subject  to  part  I  ol  the  lnler.,t.il<-  (  ommerce 
Act  shall  increase  any  rate  lor  the  trans- 
portation ol  pram  111  bulk  until  one  year  alter 
the  date  on  which  the  Commission  submits 
Its  report  inirsuant   to  -ection  'Jil)). 


.ADDITION.AL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
.•\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mi'  Pie-idint.  ! 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  .it  its  next 
lirintini:.  the  name  (A  tiir-  Senator  tiom 
West  Virsinia  Mr.  Randolph  i  ije  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bills  S.  :i349  ana 
S.  33,'jOi  .  the  amendments  to  tiu'  cold  war 
(ll  bill,  offered  to  !.;ive  cold  war  GIs  equal 
educational  (JioiJortuniiies  '>vith  those 
Ll  ranted  to  ■.  eterans  ol  tiie  Kotean 
conflict. 

The  PRESIDING  CJFFICFR  WPnout 
obiection.  it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.-t  Virnnia.  Mr  Pif.'^- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that.  <it 
Its  next  ))nntin;_.  the  name  ot  the  Sena- 
tor Irom  Indiana  Mr.  B.-wh  !  be  added 
as  a  consiJonsor  ol  the  resolution  ■  .S  lies 
49'  ;o  express  the  sense  of  \hc  Senate' 
with  I  espect  to  trooi)  deployment  m 
Europe 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Witr.out 
oD.iection.  u  is  so  ordered 


SEN.ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16:3  — 
INTRODUCTION  OF  .lOINT  P.ESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  COMMEM- 
ORATION OF  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  YELLOWSTONE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  HANSEN.  .Mr  President,  nearly 
100  years  aao.  a  urouu  ot  men  started 
a  revolution  which  iias  spread  around 
the  world.  TTie  revolution  I  speak  of  is  the 
establishment  of  national  iiarks.  It  was 
initiated  on  March  1.  1372.  when  Yellow - 
sione  Park  was  set  aside  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  irreplaceable  natural  lesources 
and  for  tiie  eiijoyment  of  future  .s-enera- 
tions. 
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We  will  be  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  the  fstablishment  of  the  first  national 
park  m  1972  In  addition,  the  World  Con- 
ference on  National  Parks  will  be  held 
that  vear  m  Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Teton' National  Parks  This  Yellowstone 
centennial  will  provide  us  with  the  op- 
portunity t.)  look  toiward  as  well  as 
backward  and  recogni/e  the  merit  of  the 
■national  park  idea",  to  consider  its 
evolution  and  worldwide  application;  to 
commemorate  the  contributions  of  those 
who  yave  it  form  and  .>ubstance.  and  to 
evaluate  its  role  in  today's  world. 

Tins  IS  a  .significant  milestone  m  the 
vital  process  uf  seelnt;  to  the  preserva- 
tion—in  a  natural  state— of  those 
breathtakinwly  beautiful  areas  of  our 
country  that  serve  as  a  tie  with  the  past 
when  nur  country  was  uncomplicated  by 
urbanii^ation 

At  this  lime.  Mr  PresidenD.  I  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  which  would  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  bv  providlnu'  for  the  National  Park 
Centennial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
joint  resolution  and  a  letter  uf  trans, 
mittal  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  be  r-nnted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OrFICER  The  joint 
resolution  \>.ill  he  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  >.viChout  obiec- 
tion,  the  joint  resolution  lUid  letter  of 
tran-smittal  will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  loint  resolution  S  J  lies  163'  to 
commemorate  the  100th  a:«iiversai-y  of 
the  establishment  (if  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  by  providing  for  the  national 
park  centennial,  and  for  other  purposes, 
iiuroduced  by  Mr  Hansen,  ^as  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciaryiand  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recorci.  as  follows: 
SJ    Res    163     I 

Reiolied  i'w  tie  Senate  and  ^louse  ct  Hfp- 
rescntatuea  of  the  I'nitcd  Statei  o;  Amrru-a 
m  Congrfss  axsembled.  That  the  President 
!s  requested  to  issue  .i  prticliitnatlon  Oesig- 
iiating  the  year  1!)72  ;is  N.itlofial  Park  Ccn- 
tennl.il  Year  m  recogintion  ui  the  cstab- 
Ushmein  on  March  I  18T2  t4  the  worlds 
first  :iivtlouul  park.  Yellowstoiie.  which  ad- 
vanced ii  new  concept  of  Und  use  in  setting 
.iside  .in  outstanding  natural  ^rea  in  perpe- 
tuity for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people 

Sec.  2.  1.11  There  Is  herebv  esuiblished  •» 
National  Parle  Centennial  Comnussion  ihere- 
inalter  referred  to  .is  the  Commission  ' I  to 
be  comp«.>sed  <<£  the  following  members; 

I  1)  :our  Members  of  the  Senate  ro  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the- Senate, 

,2)  four  Members  of  the  Hc*ise  ul  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  .ippolnted  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

i3)  the  Secretary  of  the  iBterior  or  his 
representative;  and 

1 4)  ii.t  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  irom  among  persons  Jiot  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  have 
outstanding"knowledge  and  experience  m  the 
fields  of  natural  and  histoncil  resource  pres- 
ervation  and   public  recreation 

,b»  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  .appointed  by  hirn  as  Chairman 
of  the  Commission 

(ci  The  members  oi  the  Commission  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  members  from  the  lespslative  and 
executive  branches  sKall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel    expenses    as    authorize*!    by    '.aw    for 


utHclal  travel,  and  members  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  .lUowed  iieces-sary  travel 
tupenses  as  authi>rlzed  by  section  6  of  the 
.\dmlnlstratlve  E.xpenses  Act  if  1946  iSUSC 
73b-2 » . 

id)  Any  vacancy  In  tlie  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Ita  powers  or  functions,  but  shall 
be  hlled  In  the  same  muniier  aa  the  original 
appointment. 

Sec  i  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  i  I  i  to  prepare,  .vnd  execute  in  ro- 
uperatlon  with  Federal.  St.ile  li>cal.  nongov- 
ernmental .igencies  and  organizations,  and 
Hpproprl.ite  uiternatloual  organizations,  a 
suitable  plan  for  conimemor.itlon  of  the  one 
hundredth  .itinner?Hrv  of  the  beginning  of 
the  worldwide  national  parlt  movement  by 
the  estiiblislwnent  of  Vellowst-.)ne  Natloniil 
Park  In  1872.  i2i  to  c'K)rdln.ue  the  activities 
of  such  .Igencies  .ind  organiz.itions  under- 
taken pursuant  to  such  plan,  jind  i3i  to  pro- 
vide, m  cixjperatlon  with  such  agencies  and 
organizations,  host  services  for  a  world  con- 
ference on  national  parks  in  1972.  .ind  to 
assist  in  representing  the  United  Stales  m 
the  activities  of  such  conference 

SEC.  4  The  Commission  may  employ  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  or  the  Cl.isslflc.it'.on  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions 

SEC  o  lai  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accept  don.itlons  »1  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  public 
and  private  .tssociallons  and  educational  in- 
.stltullons;  and  ^>  request  advice  and  assist- 
.tnce  from  .ipproprlate  Feder;il  departments 
iir  .Igencies  in  c  irrvlng  out  Its  functions  Mich 
Feder.il  depirtmer.ti  and  I'geiic.es  .re  au- 
•horized  ti)  luriilsh  tl:e  Couimlsslon  .sucn 
advice  and  ussistuncr  vktth  or  Without  reim- 
bursement To  llie  extent  if  hnd.s  necrasarv. 
the  Commi.s.slon  niav  w.'n<nit  retird  t  p  the 
i,i*s  and  procedures  applicable  to  FeUernl  de- 
partments .ind  .Igencies.  authorize  tr.ivel. 
make  iontr.icts  procure  supplies,  property. 
.»ntl  services  i  including  pr:ntliig  and  pub- 
lishing! .  and  m.iy  exercise  the  powers  needed 
to  carry  out  it.s  uincUons  elficienlly  and  m 
t.ie  public  mti'rest 

ibi  The  Director  of  the  Nition.l  P.irk 
Service  or  his  uesignee  .ihall  bo  tlie  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  fommlssiiti  Financial 
and  adniuastr.ilive  services  i  including  those 
related  to  l)Udgeting,  accounting,  nnancial 
reporting,  personnel,  .ind  procurement  i  shall 
be  provided  the  Commission  bv  the  Depart- 
ment L'f  the  Interior  lor  which  payment 
shall  be  made  in  advance,  or  by  reimburse- 
ment, from  funds  of  the  Commission  In  such 
.imounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  t.f  the  Commission  und  the  Secre- 
tary of  tiie  Interior  Provided.  That  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Department  I'l  the  Interior 
tor  the  collection  of  indebtedness  of  per- 
sonnel resulting  from  erroneous  payments 
■  5  use  46ei  slwll  apply  to  the  collection  of 
erroneouj  payments  made  to  or  un  behalf 
of  a  Commission  employee  and  regulations 
of  sajd  Secretary  for  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  funds  lil  CSC  neoigii  shall  apply 
to  .ippropriatlotti  of  The  Commission.  Pro- 
'  idcd  lu'lher  That  the  Commission  snail  not 
be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 
~ici  Beginning  with  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  Commission  Is  .'irsl 
est.ibiished.  the  Commission  shall  submit  an- 
nual reports  of  Its  activities  and  plans  to 
the  Congress  The  Commission  shall  submit 
a  final  report  of  Its  activities,  including  an 
accounting  of  funds  received  and  expended, 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  December  31. 
1973.  and  shall  cease  M  exist  upon  submis- 
sion of  said  report. 

(d)  Upon  termination  of  the  Commission 
.ind  after  consultation  with  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  deposit  all  bcxjks.  manuscripts, 
miscellaneous  printed  matter,  memorabilia 
relics,  and  other  similar  materials  oi  the 
Commission   relating   to   the   National   Park 


Centennial  in  Federal,  State  or  loc.il  Iibraru^ 
or  museums  nr  make  ithcr  ili.spo.sitioti  ..i 
such  materials  Other  property  acquired  liy 
the  Commission  remaining  upon  Us  tfrn. Illa- 
tion may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  for  purpo.ses  of  the  National  Pirk 
System  or  may  be  dispo.'-ed  of  as  excess  or 
surplus  property  Tlie  net  revenues,  alter 
p.iyment  of  Commission  cxpentes.  cierued 
Irom  Commission  activities  shall  be  deposited 
in   the  Treasury  of   the   United  States 

Sec  C  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$250  000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
tlie    provl.slons   of   this   .^ct 

The  letter  pre.sented  by  Mr  Hansen. 
IS  as  follows: 

us     DtPARTMlNT   If    TUF    I  N  rERIOR. 

Office  of  the  Secrktarv, 

Waslnngton     DC     April   24.   1968. 

Hon      Hl'BERT    H      HlMHUREV. 

Prritdcnt   uf    thf    Si'ualf 
Waslitngton     DC 

Dear  Mr  President  Enclosed  is  a  draft  o! 
.1  Joint  re.solutlon  To  commemorate  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  provulinc 
for  the  National  Park  Centennial,  .md  tur 
other  purposes  " 

We  recommend  that  the  Joint  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  fur 
consideration  and  we  recommend  tliat  It  be 
enacted 

By  the  Act  of  March  1  1872  (17  Stat.  32 1, 
the  Congress  established  the  first  national 
park  m  the  world  — Yellowstone  The  national 
park  concept  originated  m  this  Act  which 
recognized  the  need  to  preserve  public  land 
of  lu'reat  natural  beauty  and  wonderment  m 
perpetuity  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations 

To  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  oi 
liie  beginning  of  tlie  national  park  move- 
ment, the  enclosed  Joint  resolution  requests 
the  President  to  i.-^sue  a  [coclamation  des- 
ignating 1972  :is  •  N.itior.al  P.irk  Centennial 
Year  "  To  plan  the  centennl.il  activities,  the 
joint  resolution  establishes  a  15-niember  spe- 
cial commission,  composed  of  four  Members 
Irom  the  Senate,  four  Members  irom  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  >: 
the  Interior,  and  six  non-governmental 
members  .ippointed  l>y  tlie  President  from 
among  persons  having  outstanding  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  fields  of  natural 
.ind  historical  resource  preservation  and  pub- 
lic recreation. 

The  national  park  concept  is  a  uniqui? 
.■\merlcan  contribution  to  world  culture 
Since  the  establishment  ol  the  first  nailon.il 
park  at  Yellowstone,  the  United  States  has 
developed  a  National  Park  Sys-tem  which 
comprises  2,58  separate  areas  and  whlcli  con- 
stitutes a  v.ast  repository  of  our  natural  and 
historical  heritage  Following  our  lead,  some 
80  nations  of  the  world  liave  likewise  devel- 
oped their  own  national  park  systems. 

We  believe  therefore  it  is  appropriate  to 
designate  the  iOOth  year  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  Yellowstone  National  Park  a- 
'National  Park  Centennial  Year.  "  Since  IP72 
was  also  the  beginning  of  a  world-wide  move- 
ment for  national  parks,  we  believe  it  Is  tit- 
tlng  that  representatives  ot  other  nations  bo 
invited  to  participate  m  the  National  Park 
Centennial  The  appropriate  vehicle  for 
bringing  together  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  all  nations  in  this  field  would  be.  i;i 
our  opinion,  .i  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks,  to  be  held  at  Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Teton  National   Parks  m   1972 

The  special  commission  to  be  established 
under  the  enclosed  Joint  resolution  will  pre- 
pare and  execute  the  plans  for  the  ccjm- 
mei.ioratlon  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  worlds  first  national 
park,  and  will  provide  host  services  for  the 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks  In 
1972.  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  we  ex- 
pect that  the  commission  will  develop  and 
maintain    special     exhibitions    on    the    Na- 
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tional  P.irk  System  tliruuyhout  tl'.e  Nation, 
undertake  important  studies  of  the  System 
fur  publication  and  distribution  to  schools 
and  libr.iries.  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment ol  luitionwide  and  world-wide  educa- 
tional programs  to  jiromole  the  national 
park  concept 

.The  e.stlmated  annual  cost  ol  the  com- 
nil.sslons  activity  in  planning  and  execut- 
ing the  centennial  celebration  Is  expected 
to  range  from  alx)ut  $40,000  In  the  early 
years  to  $110,000  In  ly72.  These  expendi- 
tures will  include  the  costs  of  advance  plan- 
ning, travel  research,  publications  and  ex- 
hibits, and  assistance  in  hosting  a  World 
Conference  in  National  Parks  We  estimate 
that  approximately  $850,000  will  be  needed 
!ur  all  aspects  oi  the  cummission's  work. 
The  enclosed  J"lnt  resolution  provides,  how- 
ever, that  not  more  tli.m  $250,000  may  be 
.ipproprlated  tu  carry  out  its  provisions.  Due 
to  the  national  .md  international  signifi- 
cance of  the  national  park  centennial,  we 
expect  that  a  substantial  amount  of  funds 
Will  be  donated  lor  purposes  of  the  com- 
mission and  of  tlie  World  Conference.  The 
*250()00  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution  will  provide  the 
:  unds  for  the  Initial  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  commission  The  remaining 
I  DSts  Will  be  provided  :rom  non-Federal 
Miurces 

The  Bureau  of  the  iiudget  lias  advised 
tliat  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion uf  this  proposed  legislation  from  tlie 
standpoint  ft  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram 

Miicerely  yours. 

("I-arence  F   PAtrrzKE. 

Drputy  Assistant 
Srr-rrary  of  t>:i'  Interior. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARING— LOWERING 
OF  VOTING  AGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  .Senate  .Subcommittee  on 
("or.slitutional  Amendments,  I  wish  to 
.timounce  that  it  i.s  the  intention  of  the 
'.ibcommittee  to  liold  hearings  May  14, 
l,"v  and  It),  1968.  on  tlie  resolutions  before 
r.  pertaining  to  the  lowering  of  voting 
,i-;e  requirements. 

The  hearin:-'s  will  be  held  In  the  audi- 
r  MUim  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
.iiid  will  begin  at  10  a  m. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  these 
hearings  should  contact  the  subcommit- 
••■e  staff  in  room  419  of  the  Old  Senate 
I  ifRce  Buildiii-:.  extension  3018. 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIF- 
IC ISLANDS— ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
•  '  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Teiritories  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
<  'ommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
!;urs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday, 
May  8.  on  four  bills  relating  to  the  Trust 
lerntory  of  the  Pacific  Islands — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  96.  to  establish  the 
Commission  on  the  Future  Political 
Status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific I.slands — Micronesia;  Senate  Joint 
l-!e.solution  106.  regarding  the  status  of 
■:ie  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
..'.nds;  s.  3013.  to  promote  the  economac 
•evelopment  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
■:ie  Pacific  Islands;  and  S.  3207.  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1914.  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
c  intinuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


The  hearing  will  be  held  m  room  3110 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  Anyone  who  may  wish  to 
testify  on  these  proposals  should  contact 
the  staff  of  the  committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  In  order  that  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses may  be  prepared. 


COUNTRY  ABOVE  PART\' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson  spoke  on  April  25  at 
a  luncheon  of  the  Burro  Club,  a  pri- 
vate organization  of  the  top  assistants 
to  Democratic  Congressmen.  It  might 
have  been  speculated  that  this  would  be 
the  occasion  for  a  partisan  address. 

Nothing  could  be  liirther  from  the 
tioith.  In  his  remarks,  the  President 
consistently  stressed  the  obligation  of 
public  officials  to  addre.ss  them.selves  to 
the  broad  needs  of  America,  above  all 
other  considerations.  For  example,  at 
one  point,  the  President  said: 

The  Congress  reaches  a  very  dubiotm  de- 
cision when  its  choices  are  made  solely  by 
head  counts  of  a  partisan  division.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  arrived  at  any  answer 
until  we  have  truly  fuund  the  national  an- 
swer—  the  answer  that  all  reasonable  men 
cm  agree  upon. 

The  President  paid  generous  tilbute 
to  the  vital  role  of  the  Congre.ss  la  w  ru- 
ing a  great  legislative  record  for  all 
America.  In  this  period  of  national 
stress  and  strain,  with  so  many  (jf  us 
trying  to  bring  about  national  unity,  the 
President's  speech  should  be  made  wide- 
ly available.  I  a,sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  te.xt  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.icction.  the  remaik,s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  op  the  Pkesiden't  to  i  he  Burro 
Club,   Capitol  Hill,   .a.i-ril  25,    I'MH 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  t-peaker.  Mr.  Lciider, 
Members  of  the  Congress,  .iiid  Members  of 
the  Burro's  Club: 

In  a  very  real  sense,  it  is  gixxi  to  be  back 
liome  again — even  if  only  for  a  brief  •■i^n. 
.\s  your  Chairman  has  told  you.  in  this  room 
.■^ome  35  years  ago.  I  won  my  first  political 
-.ictory  on  Capitol  Hill,  i  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  "Little  Congress" — an  crg.i- 
nization  very  similar  !<■  yours.  And  it  w.is 
an  upset. 

On  the  way  up  here,  I  read  aii  article  that 
Gould  Lincoln  wrote  in  the  Washington 
.star,  on  April  28,  1933.  It  is  headed  "Pro- 
gressives Put  Over  New  Slate  in  Election 
Drive.  'Little  Congress'  Upset  "  I  guets  they 
have  been  upset  ever  .^ince 

But  it  was  a  combin;iiion  of  Democrat,s 
iind  farm  labor  members.  We  ha\e  had  some 
combinations  like  that  since. 

We  pledged  ourselves  t  .  be  alwavs  mind- 
ful of  the  forgotten  man.  We  s.ud  "The  elec- 
tion will  mark  a  New  Deal  f(,r  all  'Little  Con- 
gresses' that  everyone— regardless  of  Party 
affiliation — will  receive  lair,  equal  treatment 
from  the  Chair;  Committees  will  be  named 
on  an  equitable  ba;is  of  siiembership  and 
seniority," 

.So  even  then,  we  were  not  deep  partisans, 
although  we  were  rather  visionary  progres- 
sives— I  must  admit. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  did  not  claim  that 
my  opponents  had  won  before  the  votes 
were  counted.  But  It  was — I  must  admit — a 
surprise  to  most  members  of  the  club,  in- 
cluding myself,  when  we  came  out  on   top. 

We  have  a  far  more  crucial  election  com- 
ing up  this  November.  As  you  know.  I  have 


.lunuunced  that  I  will  not  seek  or  accept  our 
I'.irty's  nomination,  but  that  does  not  mean 
th.il  I  am  just  goinj,'  to  be  an  unuuerested 
(■r  p.issivc  bystander. 

I  have  a  philosophy  which  I  w  int  tc  di.- 
cu.'-.s  v,ith  you  very  briefly,  I  picked  li.iii 
.■-ome  of  the  citations — the  Honorary  Ue- 
LTces  that  h.ive  CLime  to  men  m  public  lite — 
a  citation  irom  ii  New  England  Unlver.sitv. 
.1  i;reut  university — Brown  Uuiver.sitv  m 
Rhode  I.slaiid. 

When  they  awarded  me  a  Doctor's  Degree 
Ij.ick  s.ime  lli  ye.irs  ago  in  11*59- when  1  tta.« 
onnectcd  with  the  Legislative  liraiich  .  i 
tiie  C.overnment  and  we  h.id  a  licpublicm 
President — ^^thc  President  ol  that  New  F;ng- 
laiid  University  and  that  lacully  i)repared 
this  citation  I  h.ive  always  (irized  it  very 
highly,  coming  from  where  it  did.  the  section 
It  did.  the  peiiplc  i!  did.  .ind  the  qualnv  ,  : 
the  school 

It  said:  "When  the  Executive  and  the  Len- 
i.slature  are  divided,  anything  or  nothing  can 
happen.  As  Majority  Le.ider  ol  the  Senate. 
yi)U  h.ive  u.sed  your  puliticai  strength  m  tlie 
national  Interest  Id  make  it  pos.,ible  fur  tlie 
moderates  o!  both  P.irtles  t.j  juin  with  you 
I.J  do  tlie  possible  and  tu  seek  the  best.  Your 
.-Kill  a.-^  a  politician  li.is  been  notable,  but 
you  liave  subordinated  politics  to  national 
interest,  the  service  inr  which  you  will  be,--! 
he   remembered" 

X  would  hope  Certainly  th.ii  ili.ii  i.s  true 
But  tills  year  1  think  that  I  could  not  be 
uninterested — not  when  the  record  that  you 
,iiid  I  h.ive  helped  to  make  is  going  to  be 
iiut  beiore  the  cnuniry. 

I  believe  that  you  know,  and  that  our  chil- 
dren Will  know,  and  all  lustory  will  know, 
that  that  IK  an  unparalleled  record  I  can't  go 
i'.er  the  hundreds  o:  measures  ih.it  we  have 
lieen  t.ilkmg  about  lur  generations  tiiat  we 
:;i\e  been  doing  .'nmethmg  about  the  l.ist 
iwur  years,  but  I  do  w,int  to  hit  some  oi  tlie 
highlight.s. 

In  !r(64.  1  h:id  ir',  lewed  the  camp.uyii 
,^))eeches  of  all  ol  our  Presidents  and  'he 
.'iocuments  in  our  Olfices  o:  tae  Pre.-Jidenf.s 
Messages.  All  of  our  Presidents  h.id  been  cjii- 
<  erned  with  the  poor — but  it  was  your  Con- 
gress tiiat  did  something  about  it  and  passed 
the  War  on  Poverty  Act;  the  first  time  ih.il 
poverty  had  been  recognized  .t.s  a  legislative 
enactment  by  itself. 

The  broadest  civil  rights  laws  of  the  cen- 
tury were  pa.ssed.  Abraham  Lincoln.  100  yar.., 
:igo,  issued  the  Emaiicipauon  Proclamation — 
l)Ut  It  was  a  proclamation;  not  a  l.ict.  And 
we  have  made  tliern  l.icts — m  voting;  there 
.ire  a  million  more  people  voting  who  ne\er 
'. "ted  beiore  because  (-!  our  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Because  of  our  Accommodations  Act,  all 
Ii'Hjple  cm  sit  at  tables  in  jiublic  (liniiiL' 
rooms  and  c.in  have  rojins  and  public  .n:com- 
modations  m  hotels. 

And  now  the  most  dl.licult  ot  them  all— 
tlie  Kqtial  Housing- -which  we  have  Just 
Mizned. 

President  Truman  [i.edged  to  the  people 
of  this  cuntry  that  lie  would  recognize 
■  Honor  thy  f.ither  and  thy  motlicr  and  t.'ieir 
Q.iys  would  be  l.iig  on  the  earth"  by  passing 
Medicare. 

We  talked  about  it  in  campaign  speeciies 
for  more  than  20  long  years — but  you  voted 
it. 

And  you  Members  ol  the  Burro  Club  i::ul 
t  1  stand  up  and  persuade  some  o:  your  cwn 
members  to  quit  shimmying. 

I  remember  one  of  the  most  difficult  j'  bs 
I  e-. er  d:d  when  I  was  a  Secretary  was  to  get 
a  certain  Conuressman  to  vote  for  the  Soci.il 
Security  Act.  He  really  thought  tliat  it  was 
.socialism.  And  so  many  people  thought  that 
way — as  they  did  about  Medicare. 

I  remember  walking'  down  the  streets  cf 
my  town  as  a  .Member  of  Concress  after 
President  Truman  had  made  the  .suggestion. 
There  w:isn't  a  doctor  m  the  whole  area  who 
•-vould  hardly  speak  to  me;  we  were  sfx-ially 
ostracized.  But  'snvone  who  Is  against  Medi- 
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care  uxi.iy  would  be  ostracized    I  c.mt  find 
.inyone  who  doesnt  approve  of  Medicare 

We  Ivirt  ii  pioneer  program  <•[  Federal  Aid 
to  Education  Federal  .iid  iind  Federal  control 
were  .ery  ugly  words  tor  yenra  They  were 
UKly  *hen  I  came  m  to  be  President 

riie  Bii-U  Brltli  invited  me  lo  t>e  ineir 
princip.il  speaker  They  <a\e  me  a  big  awuid; 
It  glorKied  my  achievements  1  wps  proud  and 
t  came  home  and  tullced  to  Lady  Bird  and  my 
daui?hters  i»boul  whnt  a  ^encrr|)U8  thing  It 
was  Ui  do 

But  I  picked  up  the  paper  the  next  after- 
n<Km  and  they  had  pa^t-xed  a  resolution  i.n  my 
Federal  Aid  to  EducatKin  Bill      , 

I  do  Know  that  centuries  iron'j  now  people 
win  point  to  what  this  Congress  "'d  when  It 
passed  18  major  educational  measures  m  the 
pusl  lour  vears^  and  2B  major  health  meas- 
ures that  are  eiidurinv;:  more  than  have 
been  pas>ed  In  all  the  fotigresses  combined 
I  know  vou  are  proud  ><(  that  record— 
M.xlel  Cities  AuloSaletv  Tlw  hfst  minimum 
wai;e  I  vuted  on  was  J5  cents  iin  hour.  v.e 
passed  una  lor  il  60— some  little  illfterence 
We  have  new  protection  lor  consumers 
We  have  meat  inspection  and  product  safety 
and  lUimmable  fabrics 

And  ..\er  'he  yenrs  we  have  the  urentest 
achievements  in  conservation — even  since 
the  Tecirtv  Roosevelt -Oiflord  Plnchot  days — 
wnrh  more  narks  and  more  -eashores  open  to 
more  pe.iple  than  ever  belore  m  t>ur  history 

DurliiK  this  period,  we  nave  actually  put 
more  land  back  m  the  public  domain  ihnn 
we  have  Mken  out  and  incJudllK?  the  inter- 
State  hlt'hwiiy  system  ana  the  ff^eeways  that 
is  saving  somethtnt  i 

You  members  oi  the  Biirro'd  Club  helped 
write  that  record  You  did  it  Just  as  surely 
as  vlni  cast  the  votes  that  p>i^ed  the  bills 
or  If  vuu  had  signed  the  law  as  the  President 
did 

Anvnne  who  has  spent  anv  time  on  Capitol 
Hill  knows  the  \ltal  role  that  an  assistant 
plays  in  the  legislative  prcK-ess  When  I  came 
here  they  told  me  no  Congressman  was  any 
better  than  his  secretary  That  was  before  w« 
called  them  Administrative  Assistants  and 
^speolal  Assistants. 

This  record  I  just  talked  to  you  about  Is  n 
DemiK-ratic  -ecord  But  it  wiis  not  achieved 
lit  all  bv  bltt-T  partisanship  It  wasn't  written 
bv  men  who  cared  more  tor  Partv  label  than 
thev  did  for  .public  Interest  The  secret  o(  our 
success  I  think,  as  a  Partv.  lie»  \n  fUr  belief 
that  -rrvinir  the  people  and  meetinu  their 
needs  without  concern  Tor  anv  narrow 
Ideology  or  any  special  Interest  is  really  the 
only  criteria  and  the  only  standard  of  good 
government 

Now  rha:  hiis  been  mv  per«onal  philoso- 
phy Many  years  ago.  when  I  served  as 
Majority  leader  I  remember  S4ving  that  our 
political  philosophies  .ire  the  *um  oj  uur 
life  experiences  Thev  cannot  be  squeezed 
into  mv  one-  r  two-word  label  that  you 
han«  I  round  vour  neck  They  should  not 
sacrifice  :he  life  .ind  bl<v)d  '>t  itidividiifillty 
by  anv  '.cerile  tlosrma  ur  any,  Citnned  defl- 
nltlon.  I 

Ten  vears  ago  I  was  wrltlni^  an  article  on 
mv  piu^)5jphy  when  I  w.ia  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  rhat  article  was  published  .n  the 
Texas  Quarterly,  .i  mivgazme  <)t  the  Univer- 
sity or  TeXiU.  where  I  hope  to  teach  and  lec- 
ture some  before  long  Some  ^f  you  here  in 
•his  rixim  may  remember  th^i  article  The 
rest  of  yovi  may  find  something  of  value  in 
it  for  your  own  public  lives 

I  want  ta  repeat  pnrt  of  it  ^tiKlay  because 
It  has  'oeen  my  basic  taith  throughout  the 
vears  I  .=ald  in  that  .irticla  what  I  said 
the  <^ther  night  in  my  March  Slst  speech  T 
am  1  free  man  first,  an  American  second; 
a  United  States  Senator  third;  and  a  Demo- 
crat fiurth—m  that  order." 

I  described  the  r».>ts  of  my  personal  faith, 
the  flrs-.  principles  of  my  public  philosophy 
Here  is  the  way  I  described  them  First. 
every    American   has    -omethiog  :o  say   and 


under  our  .lyslem  he  has  a  right  to  an  au- 
dience ■■  And  plenty  ot  them  had  ii  under 
mv  Administration—  I  can  assure  you 

Second    there  Is  always  a  'latlonal  iin»wer 
•oeach  national  pr>blem 

•Third,  achievement  of  the  lull  potential 
of  our  resources,  physical,  human  and  <ither- 
wlse.  is  I  he  highest  purpose  of  government 
pollcie' — next  to  the  proteotum  ot  tlnwe 
ru'his  that  we  regard  as  Inalienable 

Fourth,  that  waste  is  the  continuing 
enemy  of  our  society  and  the  prevention  of 
w.iste-  waste  >f  resources  waste  of  lives, 
waste  of  opporttinity  is  the  mos-t  dvnamic 
of  the  responsibilities  of  .lur  gmernment  " 
Now  these  were  \ ery  simple  personal  be- 
liefs They  were  expressed  in  years  ago  But 
they  are  my  beliefs  and  they  were  not 
adopted  from  some  textbook  and  they  were 
not  adopted  from  some  other  man  They 
have  k'rowii  with  me  arul  they  liave  stayed 
with  me  during  the  vears  I  was  :i  Member  ol 
the  Little  Congress"  and  lt^  Speaker  They 
have  been  with  me  for  almost  60  years  now 
I  can  tell  sou  that  these  beliefs  have 
strengthened  me  md  they  have  sustained 
me  And  they  have  led  me  to  one  Iiinda- 
mental  conviction  and  I  put  that  down  in 
that  article    Ihls  Is  what  It  said 

■The  Congress  reaches  a  very  dubious  de- 
cision when  Its  choices  are  made  solely  bv 
lieu*  counts  of  a  partisan  division  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  arrived  at  any  answer 
until  we  have  truly  lound  the  national  an- 
swer the  answer  that  .ill  n-asonable  men 
can  agree  upon 

■  Our  work  Is  not  done  until  that  answer  is 
tound.  even  it  the  process  requires  years  of 
our  lives  ' 

I  icmcinbtr  a  great  Speaker  of  that  body 
who  Speaker  .McCorm.ick  and  I  worked 
closely  with  for  years  He  said  to  me  one 
time  that  the  thing  he  was  so  proud  of  our 
Party  tor  was  that  we  do  not  hate  their 
Presidents  Just  because  thev  are  not  mem- 
bers of  our  Party  we  don't  go  around  hating 
their  Presidents 

Last  night  I  spoke  to  a  gathering  In  Chl- 
c.igo  I  took  along  with  me  an  excerpt  from 
a  ^tjttement  that  1  made  back  In  V^o.i  when 
•  lur  Party  was  rather  disurganuod  .md  we 
had  jitst  had  a  great  war  hero  elected  to 
otlice  and  we  had  been  turned  out  ot  power. 
.\s  a  very  >oung  man  I  had  become  a  leader 
of  the  Senate  Democrats  because  1  think  no 
one  else  over  there  who  had  been  around  long 
enough  would  want  the  Job. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  January  2.  given 
to  the  DemcKratic  Ccmference  oi  the  Senate 
I  said  My  colleagues,  we  are  now  m  the 
minoritv  I  have  never  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment that  It  IS  the  business  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  oppose  Tliat  was  n  very  famous  state- 
ment attributed  to  a  very  famous  American 
who  was  then  the  Majority  Leader  whose 
name  was  Robert  Taft  He  said  It  is  the 
business  of  the  opposition  to  tippose' 

I  s.tid  I  did  not  agree  with  that  statement. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  have 
sent  us  here  merely  to  obstruct  I  believe  ce 
are  here  to  tight  for  a  positive  program,  a 
program  geared  not  to  opposing  the  majority, 
but  to  serving  /^nerica  I  think  that  is  the 
real  desire  o!  ^very  lirood  Demtxrat.  even 
though  he  may  disagree  as  to  methods 

"So.  working  together.  I  think  we  c.m  do 
more  than  preserve  the  gams  of  the  past  20 
years  that  we  have  legislated.  I  think  we  can 
go  forward  today,  even  though  we  are  in  the 
minority  with  a  positive  program — a  pro- 
gram tiiat  IS  pro-American  and  not  anti- 
Bepubllcan.  If  we  go  forward  as  positive 
.Americans  and  not  negative  oppositionists  I 
;ini  convinced  that  the  time  is  not  too  far 
distant  when  the  Democratic  Party  will  again 
be  in  the  majority  " 

Two  years  later,  we  were  m  the  majority  in 
the  Congress  .And  we  kept  that  majority  for 
six  vears  ot  that  eight-year  Republican  ad- 
ministration— because  of  that  philosophy. 
We  have  elected  two  Democratic  Presidents 
since  that  philosophy  was  expressed 


1:  we  continue  to  act  on  tlio.se  bcliels — ii 
we  will  continue  to  act  in  that  atmosphere 
elections  will  lake  care  ol  themselves,  the 
Democratic  Party  will  remain  In  the  majorltv, 
our  national  challenges  will  be  laced,  our 
national  answers  will  be  found  and  the 
American  people  will  prosper  and  the  world 
will  share  In  the  new  blessings  that  we  could 
achieve  bv  unity 

You  and  I  and  the  Democratic  candidate 
will  be  taking  that  faith  to  the  country  again 
this  year  I  made  my  announcement  and  one 
of  the  most  motivating  reasons  lor  that  an- 
nouncement was  that  no  one  In  the  world- 
no  one  whi.)  sought  our  treasure  or  tried  to 
stall  freedom— ^could  have  any  doubt  that 
.inv  per.son  in  this  country  candidate  or 
non-candidate  could  effectively  pressur*- 
this  President  and  his  actions  for  at  least  the 
next  nine  months:  that  we  were  going  to  be 
above  and  beyond  I'uy  petty,  mean  personal 
sellish.  partisan  action  or  any  cowardly  ac- 
tion, because  I  honestly  believe  that  there  arc 
those  m  the  world  who  would  not  hesitate  t.- 
lake  advantage  of  any  weakne.ss  In  our  sys- 
tem that  they  could  detect  or  anv  ditlerencc.-; 
that  they  could  exploit. 

So.  I  would  hope  that  I  could  remove  mv- 
self  from  the  nosecone  ol  a  \olcano.  where 
I  could  act  independently  and  with  com- 
plete liberty,  with  only  one  criteria— the 
greatest  good  tor  the  greatest  number  and 
providing  a  national  answer  to  a  national 
problem  and  an  international  answer  ti>  an 
international  condition 

And  that  Is  what  we  propo'se  to  do 
I  would  hope  that  you  would  not  be  per- 
sonally critical  or  that  you  would  not  be  vi- 
tuperative or  you  would  not  hate  or  you 
would  not  descend  to  the  level  of  narrow- 
ness or  selfishness  or  trying  to  carrv  out  a 
burning  personal  ambition  (or  mibitlons 
sal'.e  only 

I  hope  that  we  can  unite  around  the 
standards  that  I  have  expressed  today  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  can  hold  them  high 
because  I  genuinely  believe  that  if  we  do. 
the  voters  will  respond  to  them  as  they  have 
in  .'even  out  of  the  last  nine  Presidential 
elections  since  1932  and  In  16  out  of  the 
18  Congressional  elections  in  the  same  pe- 
riod 

With  that  record,  and  with  that  faith.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt — not  the  slight- 
est doubt — that  any  would-be  divisive  force 
will  ever  make  any  serious  m-roads  in  this 
country. 

I  would  conclude  only  by  saying  this:  That 
the  longer  you  live,  the  more  you  learn  But 
what  I  am  saving  now.  1  knew  when  I  c.ime 
here — that  there  are  no  more  dedicated  peo- 
ple in  the  rice  paddies  ol  Vietnam  or  patrol- 
ling the  DMZ  in  Korea,  or  protecting  free- 
dom in  Germany  at  his  hour  than  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  this  Government; 
particularly  those  who  serve  this  Congress. 
Your  Speaker  and  your  Majority  Leader  are 
examples  of  highest  patriotism,  greatest  in- 
tellect, absolute  complete  integrity  and  con- 
fidence 

But  most  of  all,  their  every  act — their 
every  test — has  been  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

That  IS  v.hy  we  are  all  here,  actually.  The 
Good  Lord  put  us  here  to  belter  humanity. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  excuse  lor  us  I  hope 
that  the  Demix-ratlc  Party — not  as  Demo- 
crats, not  as  sectlonallsts.  not  as  regionallsts. 
i:ot  as  members  ol  any  church  or  any  r.ice — 
but  as  human  beings,  will  never  forget  that 
they  are  free  men  first;  that  they  are  Ameri- 
cans second,  that  they  are  agents  of  the 
public— public  servants  third:  and  Demo- 
crats fourth— but  always  In  that  order 

If  we  do  what  is  best  for  America,  don't 
you  ever  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  Amer- 
ica will  do  what  is  best  for  you. 
Thank  you. 

The  Ch.'iirman.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
those  clippings  you  mentioned  m  yjur  speech 
that  were  made  35  years  ago  when  you  were 
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c.ected  Speaker  of  the  "Little  Congress"  In 
.1  1  rariie 

We  di-eply  iipprcci.ite  your  c  miing  to  visit 
with  u.-^  We  think  you  are  a  great  .American, 
We  are  proud  <■'.  \ou--and  most  of  us  wi.sh 
y(5U  were  running. 

T!ie  Presidenf  Apropos  to  what  the  Chalr- 
ni.in  has  Just  said,  I  want  to  repeat  what  I 
s  lid  m  Chicago  List  night.  I  said  one  of  the 
men  in  tlie  White  House  Press  Corps  said: 
Mr  President.  ■Ahy  are  you  going  to  a  Party 
dinner  m  Chicago?" 

I  ^a:tl  "Because  1  like  to  go  to  Party 
dinners,  ami  I  used  to  h,-  m  politics  myself." 


EDNA   FERRER'S   82-YEAR-LONG 
ODYSSEY  ENDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
ca's be.st -known  woman  novelist,  Edna 
Fei'ber.  died  lecently.  but  her  remark- 
able work.s  ol  literature  will  be  read  and 
enjoyed  by  fienorations  to  come.  The  un- 
lorticttable  .stories  recorded  by  Miss 
Ferber  depict  American  life  and  atti- 
tudes t'xhibitini,'  ureat  insiuht  and  sensi- 
luity.  aloni:  with  a  sharp  and  keen  wit. 
Those  tales  will  live  on  as  an  eternal 
tribute  to  this  author  and  will  guaran- 
tee to  Edna  Ferber  an  important  place 
in  the  annals  of  American  literature. 

Mi.ss  Ferber  wew  up  in  Appleton, 
Wis.,  v.heie  her  character  and  sense  of 
humor  were  nurtured  by  the  color  and 
\ualily  oi  this  creat  Wisconsin  commu- 
nity Whether  bobsleddins  on  the  Ap- 
uleton  streets,  picnickiner  along  the  Fox 
River,  oi'  pickiniz  flowers  from  the  scenic 
countryside,  the  youna  Edna  blos- 
somed and  beszan  to  accumulate  the 
\\ealth  of  information  that  she  would 
later  share  with  all   of  mankind. 

.■\ppletonians  can  justifiably  be  proud 
of  Edna  Fei-ber  as  well  as  the  commu- 
i.itv  where  she  lirew  up.  Recently,  Mr. 
James  Auer  wrote  an  article  about  Edna, 
N'.arm  and  friendly,  as  was  Miss  Ferber, 
u  hich  w  as  published  in  Appleton's  fine 
newspaper,  the  Post  Crescent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\ppLETON"s  Edna  Ferber — 8J-Ye.ar-Long 

Odyssey  Ends 

I  By  JamSs  Auer) 

\n  8J-ypar  odyssey  th.il  led  from  a  grocery 

store   in   Kalamazoo.   Mich.,   to   a   penthouse 

n  New  York's  P.irk  Avenue,  ended  Tuesday 

Mr    America's    best-known    woman    novelist, 

t:dna  Ferber. 

Miss  Ferber,  who  bee.ui  her  writing  career 
111  1904  as  a  $.{-a-\veek  reporter  for  the  old 
.\ppleton  Daily  Crescent  and  who  frequently 
■irew  on  characters  ftnd  incidents  observed 
'iurint;  her  eight  years  as  a  resident  of  the 
Fix  River  V:illey.  had  been  seriously  ill  for 
several  months 

.-^hp  died  m  her  New  York  apartment,  where 
she  had  b<'en  coiTfined.  A  funeral  service  will 
oe  held  Thursday  m  New  York 

"  It's  wonderuil  being  a  writer."  Edn.i 
Ferber  once  told  an  interviewer.  "I  wouldn't 
!.ie  anything  else," 

rol'ULAR    TOfCH 

And,  indeed,  she  was  the  American  writer. 
1)  ir  excellence,  drawing  with  imagination 
and  an  iinfallinf:  popular  touch  upon  the 
richness  of  the  nation's  legacy  of  historical 
fact  and  folklore. 

In  '  .So  Big",  for  which  she  received  the 
P'lUitzer  Prize  in   1924.  slie   wrote  of  a   Wis- 


consin woman  who  found  be.uity  in  ilie  c.ili- 
bages  she  raised  on  her  truck  i.irin  "Come 
and  Get  It"  (ISJIiS)  w  .is  a  viu'urous  .md  pene- 
trating story  of  the  lumber  kings  ul  llie 
Wisconsin  north  woods 

"Cimarron"  i  19291  lnok  .Mis,s  Ferber's 
readers  to  the  Oklahoma  ul  pioneer  d.tys; 
".Saratoga  Trunk"  i  1941  i  dealt  with  iiigh 
society  and  the  r.dlroad  wars  r.mging  Ir.im 
Creole  New  Orleans  tu  S.iratoga  Springs  In 
the  1880's:  "Great  Sun"  (194.T1  tr:u-ed  one 
Seattle  family  through  lour  geiipratiDiis.  and 
"Giant"  (1952)  lifted  the  ten-galhin  lid  oif 
a  Texas  few  readers  knew  -  .md  lew  rex;tns 
were  willing  to   recognize 

SHOW    BOAT 

But  it  was  "Show  Boat"  (1926)  with  which 
Miss  Ferber  reached  an  enduring  plateau  of 
popular  recognition.  The  basis  ol  one  ol  the 
most  successful  musical  dramas  of  the  .^Iner- 
Ican  stage,  filmed  three  times,  .ind  a  best- 
seller for  more  than  a  decade.  ".Show  Boat" 
introduced  Into  American  folklore  such  now- 
legendary  characters  as  tlie  dashing  gambler 
Gaylord  Ravenal.  the  tragic  Julie,  the  lovely 
Magnolia — and    Icjvable    Cap'n    Andy 

Miss  Ferber  herself  attributed  her  .«^uccess 
as  a  writer  to  an  almost  uncanny  ability  to 
project  herself  into  any  environment,  any 
dramatic  situation.  She  didn't  h.ive  to  see 
or  visit  a  place,  or  p\en  experiencp  a  situ- 
ation. In  order  to  write  about  it.  she  insisted 
"I  have  never  been  on  tlie  Mississippi  or 
in  the  Deep  South."  she  once  said  'I  wrote 
'Show  Boat'.  I  know  nothing  of  farms  or 
farming,  which  fornis  the  bac)\gruiind  of 
"So  Big.'  I  wrote  'Clmarrt  n'  after  spending 
10  days  in  Oklahoma." 

JI.JY    OF    LIVING 

Intensely  aware  of  the  Joy  ot  living,  slie 
relished  hard  work  and  controversy,  writing 
in  the  first  volume  of  lier  .■^lutobiography. 
"A  Peculiar  Treasure."  which  told  f'l  her 
life  up  through  1938: 

"To  be  alive  is  a  line  ttiinu-  It  is  Die 
finest  thing  in  the  world,  tliuugh  h.izardous. 
It  Is  a  unique  thing.  Ii  happens  only  once 
in  a  lifetime.  To  be  alive,  to  know  consciou.sly 
that  you  are  alive,  and  to  relish  tliat  knowl- 
edge—  this  Is   a   kind   cjf   magic  " 

Life  for  Edna  Ferber  began  m  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.,  on  Aug.  15.  1885.  The  d.iughter  of 
storekeeper  Jacob  Ferber  and  his  wife.  Julia 
Newmann  Ferber,  Edna  moved  with  her 
family  to  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  when  she  was 
three,  and  on  to  Appleton  seven  years  later. 

The  first  10  years  of  Edna  Ferber's  life  were 
not  entirely  untroubled.  Her  father's  eve- 
sight  had  failed  gradually,  and  the  store  on 
which  they  depended  for  a  livelihood  failed 
to  prosper.  Understandably,  then,  the  typi- 
cal American  small  town  of  Appleton  (popu- 
lation 16.000)  looked  particularly  g<X)d  to 
the  beleaguered  Ferbers  as  thev  arrived  In 
1897. 

"Perhaps  pioneer  families  of  sixty  years 
before,  coming  upon  a  crxil  green  oasis  after 
heart-breaking  days  through  parched  desert 
itnd  wind-swept  plains,  must  have  felt  much 
as  the  Ferber  family  did  as  it  appeared  In 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  looked  about  at 
the  smiling  valley  in  whose  arms  t!ie  town 
so  contentedly  nestled."  slie  wrote  m  her 
autobiography. 

For  many  years  the  Ferbers  operated  a 
store  on  College  Avenue. 

As  Barbara  Kaiser,  ol  the  S'^ate  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  recalled  in  the  Badger 
History   magazine   for   March.   1961 : 

WARM    A.ND    friendly 

'The  people  were  warm  and  friendly  and 
Edna  enjoyed  her  life.  She  went  to  school. 
rode  her  bicycle,  and  played  with  other  chil- 
dren her  own  age.  In  spring  and  summer  they 
picked  wild  flowers  m  the  country  and  in 
autumn  they  gathered  nuts.  They  had  pic- 
nics along  the  Fox  River.  In  wint«r  they 
went  Ice  skating  on  the  same  river  or  bob- 
sled-catching in  the  Appleton  streets. 


riie  Ferbers  luved  the  theater  and  wheii- 
e\er  traveling  actors  and  actresses  visited 
.Appleton.  the  whole  family  tdn.i.  her  older 
sister.  F.umie.  and  her  mother  and  f.ither — 
went  tcj  see  the  plays.  Edna,  particularly. 
Idveri  everything  about  acting  and  w.mted  to 
be  a  part  ul  the  theater.  She  began  recit- 
ing at  s<-h(K)l  programs  anil  siX'ials  when  she 
w.is  small.  Shortly  alter  she  came  to  Api)le- 
tv)n  she  won  a  silver  medal  in  a  speaking 
contest.  At  Ryan  High  Sch(K)l  she  was  often 
the  leading  lady  In  Si  hool  plays  A  member 
of  the  school  literary  and  debuting  scx-iety 
in  her  senior  year,  slie  won  first  pi.ice  in  the 
r-tate-wlde  speaking  contest  In  Madison.  Al- 
most everyone  In  Ajjpleton  greeted  her  at  the 
train  station  when  she  returned  home  Edna 
was  a  heroine  as  the  townspeople  celebrated 
her  success  with  a  huge  ijonllre  nc.ir  'he 
school   lend  a   jjresent  of  a  luving  cup." 

NEWsPAP^:n  .ti  in 

UlHin  graduation  li'um  Ry.iii  High  .s<-ho(il 
Edna  hojied  to  go  on  to  college,  majoring 
in  speech,  with  a  c.ireer  on  the  statue  as  her 
eventual  goal.  But  her  father's  Imig  lllne.-^s 
had  drained  the  I;imily  iDtfers.  and  l-.Una 
tuund  herself  applying  for  a  newspaper  ji.l), 
instead   fit   admission   a.s  a  college  freshman 

At  17  she  bi.>came  the  first  girl  reporter 
the  Apjileton  Dallv  Crescent  li.id  ever  h.ui 
For  a  vear  .md  a  lull,  during  the  pditorshi]) 
<•!  .s.im  Ryan,  she  covered  a  variety  of 
""beats" — storing  up  mlormation  about  the 
local  i)eople  tliat  would  be^^ome  v.iluable  to 
her  years  later,  as  a  writer  of  fiction 

The  city  editor  oi  the  Crescent  v.  .is  not 
entirelv  pleased  with  her  writing  style  how- 
ever, and  after  some  18  months  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Crescent.  Edna  Ferber  w.i.s  re- 
lieved of  her  Job.  Broken-liearted,  s.he  sought 
employment  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  lor 
•A  hich  .she  had  been  writing  local  stories. 
,ind    left   Apjiloton   lo   live   in   Mllw.mkee 

HEALTH  BREAK.s 

One  niornintr,  sf.me  four  yciirs  later.  Edna 
tainted  as  ,'!.e  wms  dressing  t<.  leave  for 
the  office.  Her  health  hivd  temporarily  broken, 
and  slie  was  taken  black  V,  Apjileton  to  re- 
i  ujierate  While  she  was  on  the  mend,  slie 
purchased  a  battered  old  t'.pewrlter  and.  in 
her  characteristic,  four-finger  style,  began 
pecking  out  the  story  of  Dawn  O'Hara.  a 
Milwaukee  newspaperwoman. 

-Although  she  d.d  not  know  1;  at  the  time. 
Edna  Ferber"s  newspaper  (lavs  were  o;  er 
Her  career  as  a  writer  of  fiction  had  begun. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  one  Ferber 
success  followed  another.  "Dawn  OHara  " 
■  li'll.  which  sold  10.000  copies  the  first 
season:  "'Roast  Beef  Medium'  il913i.  the 
first  of  a  series  of  books  al)out  the  Ujvable 
'ravelmtr  saleswoman.  Emma  McChesney: 
"The  Girls""  (1921).  a  critical  and  popular 
success  which  caused  critic  H  L  Mencken  to 
say  that  Edna  Ferber's  talent  had 
"Burst  Into  full  flower".  ,.nd.  of  course,  the 
historical  novels  culminating  in  "If-e  P.ilace" 
(1958  I    a  dramatic  novel  cf  Alaska. 

.•Mthouch  she  never  noted  on  rt  Kroad- 
w  av  stage.  Miss  Ferber  enjoyed  notable  suc- 
oi-.-s  as  a  playwright.  collabora'inK  with 
fieorge  S  Kaufman  on  such  major  produc- 
tions as  "The  Royal  Family".  "Dinner  at 
FiEht".  ".Staee  Door".  "The  I  md  i^  Brisht" 
.-ind  "Bravo!" 

NEVER    F<  iRGOT 

Through  it  all.  hi)we\  er.  she  never  forgot 
.Appleton — nor  d:d  Appleton  forget  her.  In 
t!:e  .fciirly  2(ls  she  delivered  a  lecture,  m 
which  she  discussed  two  of  her  short  stones, 
fr'im  the  stage  ol  the  Lawrence  Memorial 
Chapel-  And  tlirough  the  years  she  made 
fiUiet.  unpublicized  v. sits  to  spend  a  few 
days  with   local   friends. 

Of  her  Wisconsin  ve.-.rs.  Miss  Fcrner  wriite 
in   her  autohiographv 

"We  had  spent  I'i  years  In  Appleton.  a.s  a 
family.  My  Milwaukee  int.erludc  w.v  now 
as  much  a  t.hlng  of  the  past  as  Appleton 
was  to  be   Tne  lovelv  little  town  h.id  treated 
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us   well     Always   I    was   to    think   of   it   with 
.ifTectlon    ' 

But  no  place,  .ind  no  personal  association. 
meant  aa  much  to  Miss  Perber  as  did  her 
books— her  children  She  once  recalled,  in 
reference    to    her    written    works 

Unmarried  female  writers  have  one  ad- 
v;inuige  over  their  wedded  female  con- 
temporMrles  They  c  in  lavish  more  time  and 
eneri?y  on  their  i-hlidreii  of  which  I  :u»  a 
spinster  have  had  :»2-  or  is  It  33?  One  loses 
count 


violp:nck  ha.s  no  i'Lace  here 

Mr  BYRDoi  West  Vlfs-iinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  -usl*  unanimous  consent  to  in.sert 
in  the  Recort)  a  thouiihtfiil  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Austin  V  Wood,  the  article 
haMiiL:  appeared  in  the  Parker>buru. 
W  Va  .  News  of  April  21.  1968.  The  article 
.s  .-ntitled  Violence  Ha.s  No  Place  Here  ■ 
There  l>eine  no  objection  the  ainicle 
.vas  nrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Viot  ENCE  Ha.s  No  Place  Here-  Kincs 
Memory  Honored  bt  Prayer 
I  By  Austin  V  Wotxll 
This  ..armot  go  on  Unless  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  rwee  relationship  is  immedintely  re- 
moved from  .«1I  considerations  of  political 
expediency,  we  face  ".he  distinct  pcsslbilUy  of 
civil  w.xr  The  ^uisasslnatlon  of  Martin  Luther 
Kin*;,  regrettable  .is  it  was,  ijave  reason 
neither  to  the  rioting  that  followed  nor  to 
'he  hiisty  itctlon  of  our  Congress  in  passing 
the  open  housing  legislation.  And  uur  pol:- 
tlcuns  played  the  leading  role  in  creating 
the  dtmoephere  which  encouraged  such  re- 
action The  mass  invasion  of  the  King  home 
by  L  ir  political  opportunists  was  not  only 
an  insult  to  Dr  King's  family,  but  -la  well 
robbed  his  tuneral  of  much  of  the  dignity  to 
which  It  was  entitled  May  anyone  be  so 
naive  ts  Ui  ;m.i«lne  'hdt  the  ostentatious 
;>.»-•  ir.ng  >:  >ur  .Mrlous  i-andld:itee  :or  high 
Lmc-e  was  dictated  by  sympathy  for  Mrs.  King 
or  her  children? 

The  spontaneous  memorial  services  held 
all  over  the  nation  seem  to  me  .in  entirely 
Ultlerent  matter  These  meetings  signltled 
tar  more  than  appreciation  of  the  wile  of 
Dr.  King.  Ttiey  expressed  on  behalf  ot  .ill 
gooo  citizens,  wnite  and  blaclc.  a  :erveni 
praver  lor  ptacetul  adjustment  of  .,11  our 
clltTerences  and  total  .ibhorreoce  or  violence 
on  either  side 

The  complete  fallacy  of  the  political  .  p- 
prouch  has  been  demonstrated  over  the  past 
several  years.  Despite  all  ot  our  legislation 
we  have  tailed  to  bring  atKJut  social  justice 
By  encouraging  protests  which  have  been 
m  violation  oi  laws  we  have  widened  the  gap 
between  our  races  to  an  extent  truly  alarm- 
ing To  me  this  proves  that  the  fimdamental 
b.i&is  ot  our  racial  unrest  IB  psychological 
rather  than  physical  Negroes  wish  to  be 
accepted  .is  American  cltlzehs  with  all  the 
rights  and  freedoms  inherent  (n  such  citizen- 
ship They  do  not  necessarily,  wish  to  live  in 
predominantly  white  neighborhoods  or  at- 
tend predominantly  white  schools,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  be  barred  from  such  neigh- 
borhoods or  such  schools  merely  by  the  inci- 
dent of  race  or  color. 

No  amount  of  political  Joijlteylng  can  ac- 
complish the  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing that  Is  completely  e»sentlal  to  .solu- 
tion. To  be  sure  leglsl.^tlon  has  been  needed 
and  will  be  needed  In  the  future,  but  legis- 
lation is  not  the  end  It  is  only  the  means 
The  recent  rloto  in  Washington  prove  that 
slum  clearance  and  Jobs  an^  education  are 
not  the  basic  involvement  Two  thirds  of  'he 
W.ishington  population  is  Negro  They  have 
i  Negro  mayor,  many  Negro  Judges,  and  vari- 
ous other  Neigro  holders  of  high  office  Unem- 
plovment  is  .ilmost  non-existent  There  Is 
fully    idequate  housing  and  the  schools  are 


fully  integrated  .\nd  \f  'he-,  ri^tefl  ,i:id 
looted  and  t)urned  \V1,.tp  :!i  iv  we  i'>ok  :ut 
blame  other  than  ti)  the  ;nl:i.;:  i-t.'atlon  which 
has  permitted  inflamma''  r>  -,H-eches  by  our 
radical  Negro  leaders  and  has  .ill  but  guar- 
anteed immunity  from  prosecution  for  those 
defying  the  law  under  the  emblem  of  mte- 
gratlon  Decent  Negro  citizens  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  all  riot  destruction  and  yet  It  is  the 
rabid  integratlonlsts  who  complain  of  orders 
issued  to  Chicago  police  'Arson,  attempted 
arson,  burglary,  and  attempted  burglarv  are 
forcible  felonies  Such  forces  us  Is  necessary, 
including  deadly  force,  shall  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  these  offenses  and  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  perpet tutors. '  Tliat  al- 
ways has  been  the  law  Why  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  radicals  and  "do  gooders?" 

Undoubtedly  Jobs  .ind  housing  and  edu- 
cation .vre  needetl  .ind  there  should  be  lio 
UAuardlliie^.-'  lu  t-'ipplving  >uch  adv.mtages  to 
deserving.  But  Just  us  undoubtedly  vou  can- 
not give  jobs  to  those  who  refuse  to  work. 
\'ou  cannot  force  education  upon  those  with 
no  desire  to  learn.  There  is  no  obligation  to 
lurnish  decent  housing  for  those  who  fall  to 
maintain  U  decently 

There  is  much  evidence  that  men  of  good 
will  will  work  together  if  our  government  will 
restrain  the  small  minority  who  create  most 
of  the  trouble  No  decent  man  regardless  of 
color  want*  violence  and  hate  Only  the  un- 
scrupulou.s   lew   prolit    irom  dussenslon 


HOW     WAl.r    WHITMAN     ROSTOW 
VIE\V'S  THE  WAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  PresidejU.  although 
the  critics  ot  our  Pre.sident  are  quick  to 
find  fault  with  the  fact  that  wc  have  not 
ru-shed  to  fulfill  Hanoi's  stated  desire  to 
.sit  down  in  Warsaw  or  Phnoni  Penh, 
others,  it  M-ems.  have  not  been  .so  quick 
to  put  down  in  plain  terms  the  reasons 
why  this  country  net  only  does  not  but 
cannot  .settle  for  an  unacceptable  .site  tor 
preliminary  j>eace  talks. 

While  the  critics  are  quick  to  fix  upon 
Wall  Whitman  Rostow.  the  President's 
adviser  on  national  security  affairs,  as 
the  bogeyman  m  this  current  diplomatic 
snarl  over  a  site  for  a  meeting  with  Ha- 
noi's representatives,  there  have  been  few 
attempts  to  ixamme  tusl  what  it  is  that 
this  respected  economic  historian  is  up  to 
in  the  basement  oi  the  White  House. 

In  yesterday's  Weshin-Jton  Evenifv^z 
Star,  howcxer,  Richard  Wilson  did  much 
to  correct  both  of  these  omissions  in 
a  column  entitled  '  R.^stows  Influence 
and  How  He  Views  the  War.  Mr  Wilson 
writes: 

Rostow  i»  positive  md  c on-tructlve  '.n  his 
views  vilthout  the  dark  foretxxllngs  of  the 
frightened  men  who  wish  to  retrr.ii  into  a 
new    uolationssm 

He  believes  this  is  a  watershed  period 
in  history  and.  thus,  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  .should  be  regarded  as 
a  ttreat  historicai  event  not  to  be  entered 
into  except  with  the  clearest  understand- 
ing that  the  United  States  intends  to 
continue  to  influence  the  course  of  events 
in  Asia.  This  makes  it  doubly  important 
that  negotiations  not  be  entered  into  in 
what  Wilson  calls  some  back  alley  of 
a  Communist  capital  where  Americas 
allies  cannot  even  go  and  where  Anieri- 
van  repre.sentatives  may  be  .xposed  to 
taunting  indignities." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiianinious  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wilson's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KoSTOVN'  S    lNFlUtN(t     AN!i    H    'V.     HE    \  IF.WS 
THE    Wak 

(By  HU-hard  Wlls-on  i 
Walt  Whitman  RosU)W  is  coming  under 
attack  as  a  baa  Intluence  on  President  John- 
son and  so  It  may  be  tiseful  to  examine  Just 
what  It  IS  that  this  respected  economic  his- 
torian Is  up  to 

Rostow.  a  professor  Irom  Ma.ssachusetls 
Institute  of  Technology.  Is  President  John- 
son's chief  White  House  adviser  on  national 
seci.irlty  iffairs  with  much  experience  In  gov- 
ernment and  an  unblemished  record  of  good 
Judgment  on  the  nature  of  Communist-con- 
trolled goven.iuenla  and  their  alms 

He  IS.  in  Washington's  .stilted  terminology. 
,1  hawk  and  lils  critics  ilende  him  as  a  i)ro!»s- 
sorlal  generalissimo  running  a  war  10. 000 
miles  away  irom  his  command  post  in  the 
basement  of  the  White  House 

It  IS  true  that  the  professor  holds  lorth  In 
an  information  and  analysis  center  In  the 
basement  vt  the  White  House,  complete  with 
■  situation  room.'  charts,  tiles  of  captured 
Intelligence  material,  and  elaborate  statis- 
tical analyses  ol  casualty  rate.s  .;nd  car.tured 
weapons. 

But  If  Rostow  Is  running  the  war  this  will 
v<.me  as  a  surprise  to  Pres.ilvnt  Juhnsin 
General  Westmoreland  and  Secretary  Husk 
Yet  It  is  true  that  President  Johnson  sees 
the  war  In  important  ways  through  the  eyes 
ui  Rostow.  and  this  is  what  dismays  the 
dovish  elements  m  the  State  Department 
.ind  Congress. 

Rostow  IS  m  no  hurry  to  make  a  de.i!  with 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  under  demeaning  cucuni- 
atances  because  it  Is  not  necessary  or  dcsir.i- 
ble  m  the  existing  military  situation  He 
has  therefore  <trongly  opposed  preliminary 
talks  in  Warsaw  or  Phnom  Penh  .uid  has 
urged  holding  the  meeting  In  one  of  sev- 
eral more  neutral  places  m  Asia  Tills  Infuri- 
ates some  of  the  btate  Department  people 
who  wish  to  hurry  up  and  settle  the  war. 
but  It  Is  more  probable  that  Rostow  m  this 
case  Is  reflecting  Johnson  rather  than  influ- 
encing him. 

Johnson  does  not  want  a  fake  or  jJhony 
peace  and  Rostow  shares  that  view  from  .i 
historian's  standpoint  In  his  view  we  are 
at  a  historic  turning  point  which  will  f^x  the 
direction  ut  Asia  and  n  large  jiart  of  the  rest 
of  the. world  for  .50  years  Into  the  lut'ire 

Rostow  IS  positive  and  constructive  In  lils 
views  without  the  dark  forebodings  of  the 
(rightened  men  who  wish  to  retreat  into  a 
new  isolationism.  He  speculates  that  the 
struggle  m  Vietnam  may  be  the  last  great 
confrontation  of  the  postwar  era.  and  that 
the  resolution  of  this  struggle  could  be  made 
the  closing  of  one  chapter  in  modern  history 
and  the  opening  of  another 

Ho  Chi  M'nh  in  this  context  Is  the  last  of 
a  long  series  of  romantic  revolutionaries  with 
his  dream  of  hegemony  over  all  of  South- 
east Asia.  When  he  passes,  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  can  go  about  the  practical 
business  of  improving  lUet  within  r.atural 
geographic  boundaries  It  may  be  the  same 
in  China  when  Mao  passes  and  we  may  be 
witnessing  now  the  slow  emergence  of  a  new 
China  with  alms  compatible  with  an  orderlv 
world. 

If  this  IS  a  true  watershed  period  In  history, 
as  Rostov  believes,  it  Is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  negotiations  with  the  Communists 
should  be  regarded  as  a  creat  historical 
event  not  to  be  entered  Into  except  with 
the  clearest  understanding  thai  the  United 
Stat's  intends  to  continue  to  inlUience  the 
course  of  events  In  Asia.  It  Is  therefore  high- 
ly Important  that  the  meetings  not  be  held 
in  some  back  alley  of  a  Communist  capital 
where  America's  allies  cannot  even  go  and 
where  .\merlcan  representatives  may  be  ex- 
posed to  taun'ine  indignities. 
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This,  of  course,  is  a  view  quite  dirferent 
irom  the  views  of  those  v^ho  wish  to  wash 
(III  the  war  mid  forpet  about  It  as  (julckly 
as  possil)le 

In  the  iini.'i  I  rat'iliMl  sen.se  Rostow  is  prob- 
ably tryim^  to  make  his  own  concepts  come 
true  so  that  lu  the  future  the  Vleinam  war 
v,ill  liHVe  teen  the  ndge  of  the  watershed 
ironi  which  would  How  a  new  world  in  which 
I'liilrontatloii  vMth  coniiuunisni  would  no 
l.inger  be  the  lioniln.inl  ()^  litUal  and  military 
lactor 

.All  this  111  l.ict  I.-,  quite  l.ir  ri-moved  Ironi 
the  ordinary  boinb-t  he-hell-out-ol-'em 
hawkish  point  <'f  \ifw  It  Is.  on  the  contrary. 
,iii  eriort  lo  s'lM-  import. »nl  historical  mean- 
ing lo  the  s.H  ntucs  nun  have  made  in  th^l 
jungles  and   liighlands  ol   a  (ilslanl  country 

To  the  extent.  Iherelore  that  Rostow  en- 
courages the  I'risi'tfiu  not  i.i  "bim  ovit"  of 
the  Vie'iiaiii  war  to  llie  extent  that  he  en- 
lUiraees  hliii  lo  end  lils  jiresuieiuv  with  a 
ilear  con.scu-nce,  to  the  extent  thai  he  heljjs 
the  President  keep  this  war  In  i;s  p.jtential 
historical  perspective.  Hosiow's  uifliienre 
1  .uiiioi  he  all  bad 


ANTI-SEMITISM  STILL  FLOURISHES 
IN  COMMUNIST  POLAND 

M;-  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ic- 
ceiit  events  in  Poland  dramalically  il- 
lustrate that  anti-Semitism  is  still  flour- 
.^hiiiL'  wiiiiin  tlial  Comniunist-controlled 
^our.try.  As  an  Amencan.  I  deplore  the 
:  tiiesslve  nets  lakcn  by  t'le  Gomulka 
;  tcime.  and  as  a  man  of  con.scicnce  I  am 
■  pubed  by  ;!;is  jiersi  cution  (;f  Polish 
..'cwry. 

On  April  4.  1966.  Mr.  Josc-jh  L.  Pjdlo. 
.;r  national  commander  of  the  Polish 
Lc'-'inn.  joined  with  his  counterpart.  Mr. 
-  ;imuc  i  .'-•■aniucls  of  tho  Jev-i.-h  War  Vt t- 
I  raii.s.  ill  issu  n<,'  a  nov. .-  release  condemn- 
int-'  the  Gjvernnient  ot  Poland.  The  .joint 
statement  of  ihe.se  two  important  '.ct- 
erans  croups  marks  the  fust  time  they 
have  .loined  m  a  common  declaration. 
In  these  davs  of  trouble,  all  sums  of  i.'ood 
'.'  ill  are  important  to  the  Nation's  morale. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  re- 
lease be  priiitfd  in  the  RKro^n 

There  beinu  tio  obiection.  tlie  release 
was  ordered  to  l^e  jJiinti  ti  in  the  Recofd. 
as  loliows: 

Polish  and  Jlwi.sh  VfrERA.Ns  Organizations 
Jointly  Conde.vin  Polish  .\nti-Sfmitism 
W\siriN(;roN.-  Two  American  veterans  or- 
tani/ations.  one  Polish-American  and  one 
I  I  .American  Jews  today  joined  in  condemn- 
;  ig  the  mouiitiiiB  wave  of  P.'Iish  anii- 
^^emltISITl  sweeping  that  unhappy  country 

Joseph  L.  Ptidlo  Jr  .  National  Commander 
if  the  Polish  legion  of  American  Veterans, 
U,S  A  .  and  Samuel  Samuels.  National  Com- 
mander oi  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
U  S.A,.  decried  the  vicious  scapegoating  of  the 
remaining  Jews  of  Poland,  the  few  thousand 
:■  ft  after  brutal  iiecimatlon  hv  the  Nazis,  as 
ilepcdly  responsible  for  the  ferment  in  Po- 
land today 

"The  coninK:n  tics  tliat  bind  our  two  veier- 
ins  groups,  our  Americanism  and  our  service 
.•1  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  in  time 

■  i  war.  '  tnphaslze  (i-.r  i''int  voice  crying  out 
rigainst  the  bloodless  ueiiocidc  threatening 
Polish  JewTy  today."  stated  the  tv^'o  National 
Commanders 

"On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising,  when  the  brutal  Nazi  dicta- 
'irshlp    murdered    most    (f    Warsaw's   Jewry 

>  iille  another  brutal  dictatorship,  the  Com- 
iminlsts,  stood  by  In  acquiescence.  It  Is  a  dou- 
■■ly    grievous   blow   to   j-.istlce    and    harmony 

iinong  men  that  people  .=hould  still  be  per- 

■  ecuted  solely  because  of  their  faith." 

.•\merlcans  of  all  Ijackgrounds  and  men  of 


good  will  everywhere  were  urged  by  the  Na- 
iK'iial  C..;nmanders  of  the  Polish  Legion  and 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  America  pub- 
licly lo  protest  the  persecution  o!  I  ollsh  Jews 
by  tlie  Communists, 

National  Commanders  Pudlo  and  Samuels 
also  warned  against  the  jiosslbility  of  the  de- 
ceptive trap  lurking  in  Gomulka's  '  ot;er"  to 
allow  Polish  Jews  to  emigrate  at  will,  loo 
often.  warJied  the  two  National  Commanders, 
sinillar  Communist  "oilers"  have  n.-sulted  In 
the  Jews  being  marked  as  ■enemies  ol  the 
stale"  when  they  sleiied  up  lor  the  i.>ro!nised 
emigration 

The  Joint  statement  ul  the  tuo  NatitJiial 
Commanders  marked  the  Iirst  time  that  tliese 
two  national  veterans  <  rganlzatlons  In  the 
United  Slates  had  joined  iii  a  ■r;mniiin 
ileclaratlon 

The  Polish  l.egion  of  .American  Veterans 
represent  the  more  than  one  inilllon  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  who  have  served  the 
U    S    in  Ameriran  wars 

i'he  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  Unileil 
Slates  of  America  is  the  oldest  active  war 
veterans  organization  in   the  countrv 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  APPOINTS 
GEORGE  BALL  AS  .'.MBASSADOH 
TO  THE  UNITED  NAl  IONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mi.  PicMde.it.  i'lrs- 
ident  John.son  has  eno.-.en  ;i  briiliaiit 
successor  to  Arthur  Goldbei'-i  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nat.ons — loimer 
Under  Secretary  ot  Stale  Geoim  W  Bail, 

GeO!tie  Ball  is  ably  (iualified  to  carry 
.America's  hoiies  for  jjcace  belorc  the  na- 
tions of  the  world 

He  has  had  a  luim  and  distiimui.shed 
car(^r  ot  service  to  hi.s  Gjvcinmt-nt.  and 
to  his  country.  He  has  served  his  Nation 
at  a  time  of  peace  and  duriiiu  us  hour.s  of 
'i\-ar. 

His  work  with  the  Lend-Lease  .•Xdinin- 
istration.  StrateiMC  Bombini:  Survey,  and 
French  Supply  Council  durintr.  and  just 
after,  tlie  Second  World  War  v.on  liim 
the  F^rench  Let^ion  of  Honor  and  tl'ic  U.S. 
Medal  for  Freedom. 

For  G  loiii;  years,  irom  :!)G1  i)  1960. 
Georse  Ball  served  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  .cith  iiiiih 
distinction  iis  Undei-  Secietary  ot  Slate 
for  Economic  Affairs 

America's  hope  for  (  ndui  iiur  v.fuJd 
hsrmony  rest  heavily  i:n  the  viability  ol 
the  United  Nation.-'.  Li  Geome  Ball,  the 
United  Nations  has  sained  a  Lireat  ad- 
vocate for  jieace  and  our  Nation  an  ar- 
'  culate  .-ijokesman  ..nd  ■iiiillul  (iiplo- 
iiiat. 

He  I'eplaces  Arthur  Goldber.';.  -.hose 
brilliance  and  tenacity  in  ine  cause  of 
peace  h.ave  von  hini  an  i  nduriiiK  jjlace 
:n  the  halls  of  the  United  Natioiis.  He 
repre.sented  the  United  Slates  ihi'ouyh  'i 
.'veais  of  continual  cn.'cs  <A,th  }:reat  abil- 
ity' and  untinns  devotion.  America  is 
most  fortunate  to  have  i*  man  ci  Georue 
Ball's  caliber  to  leplace  him. 


of  the  effect  that  VISTA  volunteer.,  are 
liaviiu  on  our  eommuiiilies  aliei  iht-y 
eomiihtc'  li.eii  l-,\eai  i.:iii.-  ol  .^civu'e 
VISTA,  .is  a  pan  ol  l!ie  U.licc  ol  Leo- 
iKimic  Ojjporiunity,  is  le'vvaiduiL:  me 
eonlidence  and  funds  that  Co;mress  and 
tlie  American  peopk  have  lli\e.->led  liUo 
11  by  continuint;  iij  seive  the  jioor  beyond 
the  oUiciai  terms  ol  the  i>rogram.  1  know 
that  ine  article  will  be  ot  special  interest 
iL)  all;  therefore,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  h'EcoKU. 

Th(  re  bemt;  no  objection,  ihe  article 
was  ordered  M  be  jamted  in  the  lircor.u, 
as  loUows: 

New  Roi.E  For   VISTA  .^i.imni 

Once  a  VIST.-V  woiKer.  .ov\a\s  .i  \ISTA 
'.vorke.-.  Ihats  the  sentiineiit  oi  about  I'U 
lormer  \  l.ST.'V  voluuteer.s  in  New  York  City 
who  have  given  their  ye.ir  ol  .service,  but  still 
leel  .1  1  untinulng  comnuLiiient  l<j  lielpn:g 
. ulxe  tiie  jirublems  ot  our  society. 

Harnes.sing  their  energy  .md  gixnl  inten- 
tions, they  lornied  the  vi.STA  .Alumni  Asso- 
ciation last  lall,  and  set  lo  work.  Many  .ire 
ij.unes  we.l  known  to  Chelsea  and  Clinton 
r  .^Kteiit  ,  Herble  Alv.ire/,.  a  lormer  Volunteer 
r.i  (.helsea.  now  working  with  the  Mouel 
I  .lies  jirogram.  1.-,  jiresidtnl  oi  the  .iluinni 
.cs.soclatlon  which  o|jeralt-.s  out  oi  Silk.;  Haii- 
:  en's  otlice  .It  ihe  Lower  West  Side  t^oin- 
iiiuiiity  i'rogrcss  Center  on  a4th  Street  Miss 
ila.iiien  w.is  hired  by  the  (PC  alter  her  vol- 
oiteer  year  was  o\er  (Jllicrs  iiicluae  Chuck 
M.ilione  and  Kmery  Ccjiicr 

At  iirsi  the  group  thought  oi  starting  a 
rommunity  aciion  project  ot  t:icir  o.vn.  using 
VIST,\  '.  olunteers,  like  m.my  otlitr  r)rgani- 
/.itioiis  U(,.,  i5ui  they  lound  a  unique  r.iie  lor 
l.iem.,el\es  laid  a  way  ol  lilling  .i  wide  uip 
ijetween    many    <  ommuiilly    organlz.itions. 

The  big  problem  we  found  are  people  who 
.ire  interesttHl  In  the  civil  r.ght.~  jiroblem. 
Out  are  just  not  doing  anything  atjout  it. 
We  .irt  trying  tJ  make  the  imddle  class 
cc;n.iiu..liy  uwarc  ol  what  Ility  cm  do  and 
..OA  to  dj  it.  .md  Uif  mipurumce  oi  tht:r 
'loinjr  it."  Miss  Hansen  s.ild.  'If  we  are  going 
to  lu.ike  ;.on-\  lolcnce  work,  v.e  have  j.'ot  ;o 
^et  jjeople  who  support  these  aim.=  iavoUed 
in  the  struggle.  Many  ot  us  come  irom  mid- 
dle class  backgrounds  and  we  know  what 
liie  problems  of  becoming  invohed  ..re  We 
may  be  able  to  help," 

The  VIST,-\  alumni  have  been  meeting 
with  the  members  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian readership  Conierencc,  Pc.ce  Corp.,  rt- 
t.irnce,>  and  other  groups  in  planning  meet- 
ings at  the  BrothcrhO(;d-in-Action  building 
recently. 

Their  immediate  project  i^  coMectinc  food, 
ilolhlng,  bedding,  medical  supplies  aiid  sign- 
ing up  babysitters  for  the  Poor  Peopie'.s 
March  on  Washington  which  Ur,  Martin 
LrthT  King  had  planned  to  lead  on  April  22, 
Some  of  the  supplies  will  be  u,=ed  as  well  lo 
aid  people  who  were  luirl  in  the  r'-rent  nots 
in  '. arious  cities. 


NEW  ROLE  FOR  VISTA  ALUMNI 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  oni'  of 
America's  great  and  iirowiiiK  resources  is 
our  thousands  of  citiz:.ns  who  have  com- 
pleted service  with  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  programs.  These  s.^iUcss  veterans 
of  seri'ice  to  humanity  are  makint;  a  pro- 
nounced impact  on  our  society  after  they 
complete  their  fixed  terms  of  service. 

An  article  ijublished  in  the  Chel.sea 
Clinton  News  of  A,a-i\  13  de.:cribci  Ljr-.e 


UTILITY  CONSUMKRS'  COUNSEL 
BILL  IJPAWS  KNTIIUSIASTIC  ItE- 
SPONS2: 

Mr.    METCALF.    Mr    President,   suice 

the  introduction  on  f-ebruary  (J  of  tJic 
Uiiliiy  Consumers  Counsel  Act  of  1968, 
I  iiave  leceived  icactions  from  lesula- 
tors,  educator.-,  students  of  jiub'ic  policy, 
and  interested  consumers  throu::hout  tne 
eoanlry,  F^or  the  most  part  the  approxi- 
mateiv'  200  jjeisons  whose  eumments  I 
!  eceived  liave  enthusiastically  supi)oit"d 
the  bill.  A  few  were  ei'itical.  Some  had 
-ui'pested  imjirovements.  All  in  all,  these 
letters  pomnantly  reflect  the  tremendous 
need  for  moie  information  on  utilities, 


Ifl9>^t 
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Imprnved  reaulation.  and  more  adequate 
protection  of  consumer  interests 

I  believe  some  of  these  reactions  and 
NUi;(?ested  changes  will  be  of  interest  to 
Senators  at  this  time 

From  State  utility  commissioners.  I 
have  received  several  candid  and 
thoughtful  letters  descnbinK  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  their  understaffed 
and  overloaded  commissions  in  tryint?  ef- 
fectively to  reKulat*  the  billion  dollar 
utilities  within  their  jurisdiction  and 
provide  some  degree  of  protection  for  the 
consumer  The  commissions,  limited  in 
the  infoimation  they  require,  are  neces- 
sarily limited  in  the  evaluations  they  can 
make  rtijardinij  any  corppany.  Many 
have  difficuitv  attractinu  qualified  stafT 
needed  to  pffpctivelv  handle  any  rate 
case  State  leeislaturf^s  continue  their 
reluctance  to  increase  commission  ap- 
propriations One  detects  a  feehntj  of 
helplessness  among  many  of  the  reaula- 
tors,  within  the  academic  community 
and  certainly  amont;  the  captive  cus- 
tomers. 

A  rate  division  director  of  a  Western 
r  )mmission  writes. 

VV*>  recognize  'jur  cleflolencie*  to  properly 
cope  with  tlie  sHuatlon  with  whu-h  we  .ire 
I'onfrunted  as  evlctence<l  by  the  PCC  investl- 
(jatum  of  AT&T  This  Compiiny  with  its  mniiy 
sLibsldurles  is  most  dltflcult.  to  fiilly  and 
^roperly  ev.-iliMte  froiu  ,v  regulatory  stand- 
;»<.int  Particularly  Is  this  true  insofar  as  the 
t;iw-bu(lgete<l  and  Inadequately-staffed  states 
,ire  concernetj- 

.\ssumini?  that  vour  bill  and  the  counsel, 
created  thereby  would  not  be  used  t'.i  re- 
pl.ice  the  stitte'i  function  but  rather  to  as- 
sist the  states  in  t.Me  pcrr>jrm.ince  of  their 
duties  we  ire  moet  happy  t©  endorse  S  2933 
and  trust  it  Will  receive  favorable  oonsldera- 
•i.ir. 

A  rectntiy  appointed  commissioner  in 
mother  Western  State  writes: 

In  n»y  br  ef  tenure  as  a  public  utility  reg- 
itor.  It  hAS  t)een  my  <»xpcrience  that  the 
consumer  is  not  adequately  protected  from 
harsh  bu-sltiess  practices  and  siibstiniial 
rates  of  the  legalized  monopolistic  utilitv 
Companies  providing  him  with  necessary 
services  If  -he  >ituatliin  it  to  improve,  the 
help  of  the  Federal  government  is  necessary 

The  chairman  of  a  southern  commis- 
sion relates  his  concern  over  the  diffi- 
culty In  attracting  qualified  staff; 

I  believe  it  extremely  important  (hat  com- 
niissions  be  consumer  oriented  and  In  that 
sense  I  iiiea-i  both  commissioners  and  ftlxtt 
.Adequate  stiff  is  important  to  furnlaii  to 
commissioners  good  inform*iti«m  that  will 
pn.v.  ide  the  foundation  for  good  decisions. 
Unless  t^.e  commissioners  themselves  -xre 
willing  to  .iccept  good  m.'ormatlon.  the  best 
itaff  m  the  world  will  be  of   Little  ".alue 

I  believe  "iir  Commission  to  be  one  that 
is  •onsumer  oriented  We  experience,  how- 
ever ijreat  dullculty  in  obtaining  good  stall 
nir"  rubers 

\  member  of  a  commission  in  a  north- 
ern State  said  he  received  a  '  mixed  re- 
action '  from  members  of  the  commission 
when  he  asked  them  for  comments  on 
S  2933.  The  commissioner  elaborated 

However  may  I  say  that  I  think  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  merit  In  vour  bill  The  Office 
of  a  Consumers  Counael  is  certainly  in  the 
best  public  interest.  It  is  true,  as  our  statl 
indicates,  that  the  FPC.  the  FCC  and  the 
state  commissions  itre  supposed  to  do  what 
this  counsels  office  would  do  Yet  in  my 
.iranlt   opinion   the  office   vou   would   create 


niight  be  able  to  do  r-ome  things  that  those 
agencies  could  not  do 

Title  2  which  concerns  itself  with  public 
informaMon  with  respect  to  certain  utilities 
deserves  «fme  comment  For  example  the 
rep<irtlng  of  restricted  stock  options  available 
only  to  the  offlcera  of  the  company  would 
be  wise 

Another  Commis.sion  employee  writes- 
I   work   .IS  .m   eni;ineer   (<ir   the  Com- 

mission and  must  agree  that  the  utility  has 
the  >dvant-ige  ;n  (lie  rfgulatory  prfioess 
You  nave  pnunier.ited  niKny  of  the  faults  in 
regulation  that  everv  Kt  ite  regulatory  com- 
mission IS  confronted  wlih  " 

An  engineer  with  the  Ma.ssachusetts 
Dt'partmciu  or  Public  Utilities  Indicated 
regulation  was  satLsfactory  in  his  State 

The  rate  b.>»e  used  in  this  xtate  is  nrlc;- 
niil  rust  less  depreciation  The  iitilliles  are 
required  to  subnill  annually  .i  complete 
schedule  if  additions  bettemienis  md  re- 
tirements io  pi. lilt  These  schedules  are 
checked  Jointly  by  teams  consisting  of  .in 
.iccDuntant  md  an  rngtneer  and  I  might 
add  that  most  Items  are  checked  in  the  Held 
to  determine  the  .ictual  physical  presence. 
We  have,  therefore  a  i-ontlnuous  perpetual 
inventory  of  the  plant  that  mikes  up  the 
r.ite  biuse  This  do<fS  not  present  any  partic- 
ular problem  when  kept  up  to  date  on  an 
Annual  basis  particularly  since  the  number 
of  privately  owned  utility  systems  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  not  large  Rate  b.i.se  is  orig- 
inal cost  less  depreclaUon  .md  the  gena^ally 
recognized  fair  rue  of  return  is  ti  :  /cJ^ir*" 
rlrmed  by  the  Supreme  .ludlclal  Ci/irt  of 
Mitssachusettsi  Tills  Is  not  to  say  that  all 
of  the  utllllieii  .ire  actually  m.iking  •}■  on 
Uie  rate  base  In  some  instances  it  is  con- 
siderably le*R 

Rale  cases  .ire  argued  in  formal  hearings 
before  the  Commission  .ilter  due  public  no- 
tice .IS  required  by  statute  and  it  u  incum- 
bent upon  the  utility  to  prove  the  justifica- 
tion of  r.ites  aied  prior  to  their  becoming  ef- 
fective The  Commission  has  the  power  to. 
■ind  often  does,  on  Us  own  motion.  Initiate 
formal  proceedings  on  the  propriety  of  rates 
and  charges  of  the  various  utilities 

It  IS  lhtere<.ting  to  note  that  for  perhaps 
thirty  years,  the  trend  in  this  state  is  tor  util- 
ity rates  and  in  particular,  electric  rates,  to 
go  down,  primarily  by  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  .it  the  utilities  themselves  despite 
exceptionally  high  fossil  fuel  prices  clue  to 
Lninsportatton  costs  from  the  source  and 
continually  rising  state  and  local  taxes  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  the  electric 
companies  in  Massachusetts  .ire  among  the 
highest  taxed,  by  local  authorities.  In  the 
country  In  the  majority  of  cities  and  towns 
in  which  they  provide  .service  the  electric 
companies  hold  the  number  one  position 
;is  far  .IS  the  real  estate  taxes  paid  to  the 
communities  -ire  concerned. 

I  fall  to  see  where  a  consumers'  coun- 
sel such  as  you  propose  would  benefit  eltber 
the  customer  or  the  commission  This  com- 
mission Is  fully  aware  of  Its  responsibility  to 
the  public  and  takes  us  obligations  seriously. 
We  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  utility  companies  .ind  further- 
more are  well  acquainted  with  the  local  prob- 
lems m  this  state  including  those  resulting 
from  differing  types  of  load,  geographical 
considerations,   poptilation  density,  etc 

I  think  U  is  important  to  note  that  Mas- 
sachusetts has  one  of  the  oldest  regulatory 
bodies  In  the  nation  and  in  many  instances 
h.is  been  a  leader  in  Initiating  legislation 
to  regulate  utility  companies  and  protect  the 
consumer  With  our  background  and  ex- 
perience we  feel  that  my  additional  agency 
or  agencies  would  be  superfluous  and  a  waste 
ol   the  taxpayers  money. 

His  comments  are  at  variance  with 
those    of    several    Masoachusclts    news- 


papers, whose  request  for  a  probe  of 
utility  rates  I  referred  to  m  my  remarks 
of  February  6  His  .statement  that  some 
utilities  are  making  considerably  less 
than  a  6-peicent  rate  of  return  on  a 
depreciated  original  cost  rate  base  does 
not  apply  to  the  principal  utility  cate- 
gory, electric  utilities  The  rat^  of  rctin  n 
of  electric  utilities  is  ciiniimted  annually 
by  the  Federal  Power  r.)mini.ssion.  on  the 
basis  of  the  e.impaiiies'  reports  to  the 
FPC  .My  :  final  k.s  of  March  i:{  include 
the  rati'  of  return  m  1966  for  each  of  the 
14  major  electric  utilities  m  .Ma.ssachu- 
setts The  rate  of  return  ot  three  ex- 
ceeded 9  percent  The  rate  of  return  of 
five  exceeded  8  percent  The  rate  of  re- 
turn of  10  exceeded  7  percent.  The  rate 
of  return  of  12  of  the  14  companies  ex- 
ceeded 6  percent.  Of  the  two  whose  rate 
of  return  was  just  under  6  ;)ercent.  one 
liad  no  retail  customeis.  it  bemc  .^iinply 
a  wholesale  i^eneiatMn  sub.-idiaiy  of  a 
utility  holding  company  The  return  on 
common  .stock  equity  ot  some  of  the  Mas- 
sachu.setts  comiianies  is  abo\e  the  na- 
tional average  of  12.8  percent. 

Ma.s.sachusetts  is  more  fortunate  than 
some  States  m  that  its  commi.ssion  uses 
a  depreciated  original  cost  rate  base,  that 
It  IS  not  .^addled  with  the  untair  '  lair 
value"  concept  of  a  rate  -base  .As.sumiMt; 
for  argument's  .sake  that  the  Ma.ssachii- 
.setls  engineer  is  correct  about  the  dili- 
gence of  regulators  in  his  State,  the  point 
remains  that  -S.  2933  would  be  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  those  States  where 
there  is  a  recogni/ed  need  lor  more  as- 
sistance m  providing  information  and 
counsel  iii  utility  rate  ca.ses  Po.ssibly  one 
present  incentive  to  better  regulation  m 
Ma.ssachusetts  is  the  Ma.s.sachusetts  Con- 
sumers Council.  It  IS.  I  believe,  the  only 
active  consumers'  council  established  by 
a  State  legislature  It  i.s  pertinent  here  to 
point  out  that  the  Ma.ssachu.setts  Con- 
sumers' Council  has  bei-n  among  the 
organizatitjiis  thai  recently  have  sim- 
gested  an  investigation  of  hmh  electnc 
utility  ;-ates  in  that  Stale 

The  daughter  of  another  Commission 
employee  describes  the  ineffectual  man- 
ner :n  which  utility  audits  are  handled  in 
her  State: 

With  a  great  degree  of  desperation  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  Original  Ci^st  Audit 
.Section  of  the  .  Commission  of  which  my 
father  is  a  •.rnvellng  auditor,  has  tlve  men 
.tsslgned  periodically  to  road  auditing  the 
over  550  public  utilities  In  the  Stale 

Instead  o(  a  ste.idy.  continuing  flow  of 
audits  coming  out  of  (the  Commlsslonl  to 
the  over  550  utilities,  'jver  filty  percent  of 
•he  vear  is  lost  or  wasted  by  auditors  being 
detained  with    no    work    al    all    to   do 

Sometimes  several  months  go  by  before  work 
:s  .issiened  to  them  There  .ire  two  men  per- 
manently grounded  lat  the  Commission  i  at 
iK  times. 

The  last  audit  my  father  was  in  was  to  .m 
electric  utility  that  had  Its  last  audit  by  the 
Commission  over  thirty  years  ago.  This  i  = 
more  a  typical  case  than  an  isolated  case 

The  average  age  of  the  men  in  -his  Sectlo!! 
is  sixty  years. 

I  believe  that  some  coininLssions  are 
doing  their  best  with  the  limited  facili- 
ties made  available  to  them.  But  other 
commissions  are  so  influenced  by  the 
powerful  utility  lobby  that  they  merely 
echo  the  decisions  suggested  to  them  by 
the  companies  they  are  supposed  to  reg- 
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ulate  With  assistance  in  consumer  pro- 
tection coming  Irom  the  utility  consu- 
mers counsels  and  the  availability  of 
more  inlormation  on  tlie  companies  as 
propn.sed  m  S  2933.  I  believe  that  these 
commi.ssions  would  be  in  a  much  better 
ixxsition  to  do  their  job. 

The  comments  I  received  from  more 
than  40  deans  and  profe.ssors  of  busi- 
ness tconom'cs.  and  jxilitical  .science 
lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  significant 
acadfmic  interest  in  utility  regulation 
throughout  the  country  and  a  definite 
awareiies.s  that  the  re.search  in  the  field 
thus  tar  has  been  extremely  limited. 

It  has  been  difficult  m  the  past  for 
educators  to  secure  grants  for  the  study 
of  utilities  and  leaulation  from  any 
source  other  than  the  utilities  Ihem- 
.selves  One  can  hardly  expect,  therefore, 
that  the  studies  made  under  such  grants 
iJieseiit  ail  unbiased  view  of  the  regulated 
industries. 

S  2933  authorizes  grants  to  universi- 
ties and  nonprofit  oi'ganizations  for 
studies  of  utility  regulation  I  believe  that 
studies  financed  by  .such  grants,  fiom  a 
noniitility  source,  would  cover  .some  areas 
that  need  attention  which  they  are  not 
now  receiving  from  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

There  are  several  areas  of  research  in 
need  of  academic  attention  which  have 
been  virtually  untouched  because  of 
their  unpopularity  with  utility  manage- 
ment 

One  such  area  that  certainly  needs 
some  attention  is  this  water-over-the- 
dam  principle  which  prohibits  refund  of 
overcharges  I  understand  that  Wiscon- 
sin used  to.  and  perhaps  still  does,  re- 
quire that  earnings  in  excess  of  the  al- 
lowed rate  ot  leturn  be  put  into  a  special 
fund  to  be  used  only  for  jiurposes  ap- 
l)roved  by  the  legulatory  commission. 
That  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
usual  procedure,  but  if  regulatoiy  com- 
mi.ssions and  the  reporting  process  were 
automated,  overcharges  could  be  prompt- 
ly detected  and  corrected  before  the 
water-over-the-dam  principle  took  ef- 
fect. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  for  compila- 
tion of  model  utility  laws.  State  legisla- 
tors ask  me  lor  them  and  no  one  has 
ever  drawn  up  model  statutes. 

One  professor  of  business  at  an  eastern 
imiversity  writes  of  his  difficulties  in 
obtaining  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
inling  lor  public  record  the  results  of  his 
years  of  research: 

For  trie  last  twenty-tive  years  I  have  been 
atialyzlng  the  electric  power  industry  through 
the  use  of  over  one  htindred  ratios  ,  , 
For  years  I  have  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
iiave  a  data  bank  of  this  information  estab- 
lished for  the  use  of  titllltles.  government 
resulatorv  agencies  and  scholars. 

Another  area  that  needs  academic  at- 
tention is  rate  base  variation.  It  is  not 
only  that  a  dozen  or  .so  States  use  in- 
flated "fair  value"  rate  bases.  'Various 
States  also  include  in  the  rate  base  ac- 
cumulated tax  deferrals,  plant  held  for 
future  use.  construction  work  in  progress, 
customers  advances  and  other  items. 

There  is  practically  no  existing  litera- 
ture in  the.se  areas,  and  I  liope.  with  the 
assistance  of  the  grants  provided  for  in 


S.  2933,  that  the  academic  enmmunity 
can  soon  fill  the  gap. 

Tlie  dean  of  a  southern  university 
writes: 

riie  creiiilon  of  a  Federal  Utility  Consum- 
ers' Coun.>;el  would  do  much  Io  improve  ihe 
Federal  regulation  of  utilities,  btit  even  more 
important  is  your  propohal  to  provide  i^rant.s 
to  .state  and  local  governments  for  tlie  crci- 
Llon  of  state  utility  conMimers"  counsels  In 
all  too  many  .states,  public  utility  regulation 
is  moribund,  and  tlie  eflectivenes.s  of  reeu- 
lation  varies  so  much  from  st;itp  to  state  with 
respect  to  the  rate  tiase.  means  (jf  reporting. 
adequacy  <<f  .services,  and  .so  on.  that  some 
encouragement  at  ilie  lederal  level  i.s  most 
necessary  if  state  regulation  of  public  util- 
ities Is  to  be  imjiroved  at  all  Vour  jjroposal 
to  prr)Vide  research  grants  for  non-proln 
agencies  at  universities  to  offset  researcli  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  titillties  Is  also  com- 
mendable and  most  desirable. 

A  profes.sor  of  jjublic  legulated  indus- 
tries at  a  .southern  university  writes: 

Perhaps  in  no  other  relationship  liiat  Mie 
ordinary  cili/en  has  as  n  consumer  with  the 
)nirveyor  of  the  goods  and  .services  lie  must 
buy.  IS  his  leeiing  of  sheer  frustration  so 
great  as  in  his  dealings  with  his  jjubiic  util- 
ity. The  reasons  lor  tills  are  tirst.  becau.se 
the  demand  lor  these  services  so  nearly 
reaches  the  ilegree  of  jieriect  ini-hiKticlty.  and 
second,  because  the  consumer  is  denling,  in 
most  cases,  with  lartje,  pov^erlui.  •■ouiplex 
and  Impersonal  business  units  He  Is  bewil- 
dered, uncertain  and  Irequently  resentful. 
His  sense  of  Irustration  is  climaxed  Ijy  his 
lack  of  recourse  lor  mistakes  in  billing  and 
lor  the  all  too  common  arbitrary  anci  ca- 
pricious conduct  on  the  part  uf  the  utility's 
employees. 

.  .  .  We  have,  as  a  nation,  lung  been  delin- 
quent in  providing  a  .satisfactory  envlron- 
inent  of  legal  recourse  Great  effort  has  been 
expended  by  the  Congress  to  protect  con- 
sumer rights  in  nearly  every  held  ol  com- 
mercial endeavor  but  m  tlie  one  area  wiiere 
competition  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  provide 
alternatives  to  the  consumer  i since  it  does 
not  exist  in  most  cases  i . 

A  political  science  jjrofessor  lioir.  a 
Midwestern  university  writes: 

As  a  careful  observer  of  the  political  .iciiv- 
Itles  of  Industrial  interest  eroups  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Western  Kurcpe  I  lecl 
your  bill  represents  liie  basic  prerequisite 
for  knowledgeable  and  balanced  rcguhuion 
of  the  public  utilities  industry.  .'\s  such  I 
feel  it  should  receive  the  :ii:;  support  ol 
Congress. 

As  you  indicate  in  your  remarks,  knowl- 
edgeable and  balanced  regulation  can  only 
be  achieved  If  those  who  do  the  regulating 
(Whether  state,  or  federal  officials)  have  ac- 
curate, complete,  and  comparable  data  avall- 
ble  to  them.  Also  the  proposed  U..S  Office  of 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  would  be  an 
essential  step  in  having  rate  hearings  lake  on 
any  real  meaning  .md  is  m  t.he  best  U..S. 
legal  tradition  of  having  each  side  given 
adequate  counsel 

Finally,  I  would  strongly  support  your 
proposals  for  encouraging  independent  aca- 
demic studies  of  the  utility  industries.  The 
need  is  not  only  for  full  and  complete  report- 
ing by  The  industry  it,self.  but  al.so  lor  care- 
ful Independent  studies  of  the  long  range 
trends  vclthin  the  industry  and  between  The 
various  sub-groupings. 

While  I  would  imagine  that  the  Iirst  re- 
action of  the  utility  industries  v;\\\  be  some 
sort  of  negative  attempt  to  either  smear  cjr 
emasculate  this  bill.  I  would  hope  that  at 
least  some  in  the  industry  will  see  that  this 
bin  offers  them  a  great  deal  also — lor  the 
availability  of  comparable  statistics  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  and  the  possibility  o*.  care- 


ful long  range  studies  of  the  industry  are  of 
great   potential   benefit    lor   the   industry. 

(lood  luck  in  your  courageous  .ii  tempi  'o 
bring  some  rationality  to  this  tani-'li-d  \\>b 
of  [irivate  and  public  interests 

A  poJitieal  .sen uce  jji'oUssor  at  .motiier 
Southern  university  writes: 

In  coiiMection  with  ihe  research  sections  of 
the  bill,  .Sec|.ions  107  and  KHt-Ul.  dealing 
with  grants  to  universities  .md  non-proi:- 
o  ganizations.  it  seems  to  me  that  ihe  public 
iiiterest  calls  for  a  mui'h  bronder  scope  <1  in- 
quiry, one  that  is  sufficiently  imporl.tnt  to 
justify  .1  separ.ite  title  .md  iierh.qjs  lurther 
elaboration.  Why  should  studies  .md  re- 
ports be  restricted  to  utilities  in  the  helds  of 
energy  lexcludine  "nuclear"!  .tiid  coinmuni- 
cations  .-ubject  to  tlie  FCC.  and  FPC'? 
Should  such  studies  not  include  l  ;ms- 
Ijort.itioii.  i^curltles.  anti-tru.st,  drugs  agri- 
culture and  labor,  indeed  the  whole  held  of 
public  regulation''  What  abcnit  .idministra- 
tive  organizatirm  and  iirocedure  in  these 
aher  fields-  are  they  not  approjirl.ite  lor 
\>\\  jjo.ses  ol  comparison  ..nd  evaluation'^  Cou- 
gre.ss  has  already  authorized  such  an  ap- 
proach in  the  field  of  \^•:^ter  resources:  it  is 
de.sirable  to  shoj)  the  held  of  public  regula- 
tion into  industrial  or  .igency  .segments  lor 
research  purposes''  :  realize  this  Miggesti</n 
raises  ;i  P.mdora's  box  of  problems:  1  only 
licjjjc  it  has  been  or  will  be  considered 

In  .iddltion.  I  would  like  ti  .-ee  a  distinc- 
tion made,  or  a  criterion  made  explicitly,  ccjn- 
ceri.ing  the  lyjies  of  studies  and  rejiorls  d:  lie 
nil, meed  by  public  funds  Generally  spe.ik- 
ihg,  ;t  .-eems  to  me  that  the  government '^ 
.support  c)f  scientific  researcli  on  jiroblems  oi 
public  regulation  should  be  .'estricted  lu  in- 
quiries into  the  rffpct^  at  rrgulaloiy  pohcies, 
organi::ati<)ii.  jiiocrditTrs  mid  prarticfs.  the 
unguis  and  nohition  of  the  .same,  the  xmpui  t 
of  rctniomu:.  industrial,  inanagmal  und 
ftnaniial  policirs  and  o  guinzatiou  ujion  pub- 
lic i.ioheies  ,ind  declsii-yii-makinu  liesearch 
iP.t )  alternative  jiolicies  sliould  be  jjred'.c.ued 
upon  such  empirical  inquiries  in  order  :o 
avoid  .1  kind  of  pseudo-.-c.enl:fic  artrumeiua- 
tlon  over  various  preferred  philosophies  and 
ideologies  ./I  government  ciiiurol  The  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  should  have  some  i)rotectioii 
.M  the  i.iw  against  the  s|)ecious  claim  th:ii 
:reedom  of  inquiry  includes  'lie  right  t.i 
li.ive  government  support  f..r  advocacy  nf  all 
jiossible    ijolicy    ..iid    ideological    al*ern. Hives. 

A  Ph  D  candidate  Horn  the  Midwest 
writes: 

rhere  are  .i  great  many  practices  current- 
ly employed  in  the  .idvertising  policies  m 
both  the  power  and  communications  indus- 
ines  wliicti  need  to  be  publicized  since  ihey 
represent  outright  distortion  nl  the  facts  in 
regard  tj  rate  reduction.s  and  their  position 
as  a  monopoly  industry  as  r,pposed  to  ilie 
position  ol  a  competitive  enterpri.se.  This 
would  seem  to  fall  into  ihe  same  caleg(jrv 
as  lalse  claims  made  by  food  .oid  drug  jirc- 
duccrs  held  responsible  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission 

?"or  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
.iboui  tlie  l.ick  of  information  r,n  the  jian 
of  the  genera!  public.  I  agree  that  there 
must  be  a  higher  level  (A  communic-ition  be- 
tween the  Congress,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi.ssion and  the  public.  The  creation  ol  .i 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  with  .-•.dequ.ite 
lacllitios  and  personnel  will  serve  -o  facili- 
tate the  How  of  information  necessary  io 
keep  the  public  and  Congress  av^'are  (<f  some 
of  the  more  gross  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
investor-owned  utilities  in  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  can  also  serve  as  an  'ombuds- 
man' m  aiding  Congressmen  who  Imd  that 
they  must  be  an  Intermediary  between  con- 
stituents  and    the    regulatory    agency. 

My  Interest  in  the  held  tjf  utility  regula- 
tion is  more  than  casual.  I  am  currently  a 
graduate    student    workine    toward    a    Ph.D. 
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in  Government  Public  policy  is  my  pri- 

mary neld  -md  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  regulatory  policy 

And  a  Midwestern  political  science 
professor  voices  his  concern 

As  A  \iiiiver.siiy  professor  which  nscrlp- 
tlvely  grinth  relatively  high  status  In  a 
iiim»T=.lt?  luwi  HHcl  as  a  p<>ll'lcal  sc'.entlst 
who  supposedly  understands  the  pnxesses 
in  wulch  rci5Ulat"ry  rommi 'sit>ns  ire  in- 
vol.  ed  I  nonerheless  fc?el  helpless  in  the 
present  cin'fXt  I  can  well  understand  the 
apathy  and  frustration  of  the  .general 
clii/enrv 

The  response  from  consumers  outside 
tiie  academic  and  regulatory  coinnuini- 
ties  'i.is  been  liiOiC  Iliniied  This  is  quae 
uade.stundflble  due  t.  tlic  lact  •uat 
there  is  so  !!ttic  public  u;ide.standina— 
t  i!inN>  to  rh''  ma-ssive  efforts  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  utilities — uf  how  r?;ialaiiijn 
actually  does  work  and  even  less  compre- 
hen.,ion  of  how  it  .-.hotild  w  Jik. 

Mo^t  of  these  interested  coii-sumers 
are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  thoy  can  do  or 
-.vhere  they  can  turn  for  assistance  in 
thfir  utility-  problems  They  w.itrh  un- 
crjiurs'ed  rate  increases  glide  throuiih 
thth  commissions.  They  suffer  without 
recourse  as  utilities,  practicing  their 
ri'-iht-i  of  t-minent  domain.  e:e<  t  trans- 
mi.-sion  poles,  lines  and  towers  across 
then-  property.  There  is  no  relief  as  they 
cont  nuc  to  be  overchar-ied  Assistance 
from  ttie  State  commissions,  established, 
m  theory,  for  their  protection,  is  simply 
n.t   foithcoming  in  many  States. 

A  Midwestern  attorney  cites  many  of 
the  insurmountable  difficulties  faced  by 
the  consumer  in  a  recent  letter  He  de- 
.^cribed  the  pU-'ht  of  a  local  c.tiiien  ap- 
pcarinc  before  the  Michigan  Public 
soi  V  ce  Commission,  citing  the  fact  that 
the  Indiana  i  Michigan  Electric  Co 
tarned  a  net  on  its  common  stock  equity 
pf  ab  ut  20  percent  m  1964 

This  lady  w.u  promptly  challenped  bv  'he 
Se:r;t.iry  iif  ihf  Commission  .ind  the  .isser- 
jijii  *  li  ca:egufKallv  denied.  Obviously,  the 
w.iman  was  noMn  the  position  to  argue  the 
point  verv  exieris:vely  At  the  hearing,  there 
were  roughly  60  individuals  ropresencmg  the 
public  utilities  and  a  mere  handful  of  con- 
sumers 

The  p.>r'.'.{K!ar  hesiring  ieUited  to  'he 
question  of  whether  i>r  not  a  uniform  policy 
i.hnu:d  be  established  in  Michigan  nHjuirmg 
'lie  burying  of  tra-'ismi-sslon  lines.  All  vf  the 
information  a.s  to  osta  is  really  in  'he  h.inds 
of  the  utilities  and  the  .argument  is  made, 
of  iv^urse.  that  me  cost  is  prohibitive  No 
one  Ls  equipped  for  teohnical  :ind  tliiaiiciaJ 
rt  isjns  to  rebut  this  t.»stim.ir.y 

Another  area  ;n  which  1  be'aexe  the  con- 
sumer !s  It  a  great  Uisadvanti^e  in  de.tllng 
with  public  utilities  relates  to  condemna- 
tion :or  purposes  of  locating  trnnsmisaion 
l.iies  The  common  pracuce  of  the  utilities 
15  to  make  a  nominal  or  .lOsoiutely  no  pay- 
ment to  the  uninformed  property  owiier  for 
an  easement,  which  when  re.id  carefully 
iiives  the  utility  the  right  to  locate  most  any 
t>pe  of  structure  Including  a  tower  on  tiie 
howeji*  r.er  a  property,  emasculating  the  value 
oi  that  property  for  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion. Ori!»inaHx.  the  homeowner  is  .mpresseU 
with  the  argiftnent  that  if  the  easement  is 
not  >ignetl.  the  cons^mnaiion  powers  will  be 
exercised  and  as  a  result  acquiesces  :n  what- 
ever UemanJs  are  made  by  the  utility  This  is 
another  area  in  which  I  •,hinlc  an  Office  of 
Utilitv  Consumers'  Counsel  would  be  most 
helpful 

I  Jo  not  hold  out  ^r»at  hope  for  the  uni- 
lers.t.es  .is  a  source  of   unbiased   informa- 


uon  From  aur  experience  representing  con- 
sumers, we  have  been  impressed  with  the  re- 
.uctance  of  universities  to  aniau jnUe  i>oteii- 
tial  contributors  to  the  universities'  general 
funds  Evidently,  utilities  liuve  been  making 
su.'h  cxjntributinns 

Overall.  I  wish  to  commend  you  again  for 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  and 
urge  >au  strongly  to  consider  additional  ef- 
forts in   this  dlri-ctlon 

A  customer  of  one  of  the  lar<;e  Mid- 
western utilities  describes  the  mis'epre- 
senlation  on  the  part  of  the  company  as 
to  the  C0.SI  of  electric  heat 

Installation  of  electric  heaters  cau.sed 
her  minthly  bill  to  incre.i.se  siuniflcanlly 
whereupon  her  family  was  penalized  for 
an  Lxrcasional  late  payment  This  ty!)e  of 
increase -t  he-cost,  increase- the- penalty 
situation  is.  i  Jifortunately.  not  uncom- 
mon. 

ih''  utility  representative  said  that 
electric  henters  would  do  th^  job  for  pentiles 
.«  day  He  dldnt  ^ay  how  many  pennies, 
howevrr  We  tiRurert  out  that  It  is  cDstlng  us 
ibfiut  200  pennies  a  day  to  heat  one  room 
t  rerpivcd  m  the  mall  .i  letter  from 
the  Company  saying  becmise  we  were  one 
if  their  late  pavers  thev  wanted  :i  ST.S'io  rle- 
piisit  but  If  we  paid  ihN  deposit  it  would 
he  invested  in  their  company  at  an  attrac- 
tive 5-  mtere-t.  I  don't  want  to  invest  in 
•his  company  .md  I  can't  see  how  thev  can 
force  vou  into  doing  this  It  seems  iiiicon- 
stitufionul. 

We  have  been  late  occasionally  when  mv 
husband  was  out  of  work,  but  I  don't  think 
they  should  harass  you  .so  much  They  know 
vou  are  going  to  pay  the  bill  I  cook  electric 
and  partlv  heal  electric,  .md  the  furnace 
clicks  on  electrically  l>i  they  honestlv  think 
*p  wouldn't  pay  our  bills  and  just  sit  in  the 
iliirk  and  irefze^ 

Mr  President,  tliese  advance  deposits 
required  by  many  utilities  often  are 
equal  to  2  weeks'  wages  to  a  resident  of 
a  low-income  area,  and  it  is  the  low- 
income  areas  where  substantial  advance 
deposlt-s  are  often  required  In  some 
States  these  advance  deposits  are  in- 
cluded in  the  rate  ba.se 

Or.e  such  State  is  Alabama,  -.vheri' 
the  State  commi.ssion  is  now  cunsiderinK 
a  rate  increase  Jaroposed  by  Alabama 
Power  This  is  the  first  general  electric 
rate  case  in  Alabama  since  1930  In  1962 
the  Alabama  commission  chairman 
stated  that  studies  necessary  for  proces- 
sing utility  rate  cases  before  the  com- 
mission could  iKjt  be  made  until  ad- 
ditional lunds  are  available  tor  the  em- 
ployment of  the  technical  staff  with 
proper  training  and  experience  to  engage 
m  this  work.  ■  I  understand  that  the  staff 
situation  has  not  improved  under  the 
present  administration  of  the  Alabatna 
commission,  whose  chairman  is  Eugene 
'Bull"  Connor,  former  Birmingham  com- 
missioner of  public  safety 

But  Chairman  Connor  and  his  com- 
mission are  considering  right  now  a  rate 
increa.'^e  proposed  by  Alabama  Power,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  tnatit  Southern  hold- 
ing company,  tust  as  the  Montana  Rail- 
road and  Public  Service  Commission  is 
considering  a  26-percent  rate  increase 
proposal  by  Montana  Power,  despite  the 
fact  that  Montana  Power,  with  an  aver- 
age interest  rate  of  only  3  3  percent  on 
Its  long-term  debt,  has  a  rate  of  return 
of  113  percent,  more  than  double  the 
"allowed  .5.33  percent,  and  a  return  on 
common  stock  equity  of  17  7  percent. 


Since  the  introduction  of  S.  2933.  and 
with  the  curient  rtnewed  interest  m 
consumer  atfairs  throuphout  llv  coun- 
tr>'.  there  have  been  iiumerous  letters  tn 
the  editors  of  loc^l  papers  trom  indig- 
nant and  loiiR-quiet  consumers.  It  is  in- 
teresting L.)  note  how  quickly  the  utilitie.^N 
respond  when  they  consider  such  letter.-N 
a  threat  to  their  image. 

By  example  '>ne  professor  at  Duke 
University  set  off  a  ^eiios  of  letters  to 
the  editors  of  North  Carolina  papers 
He  first  wrote  to  .several  pai.)ers  when 
he  received  with  his  utility  bill  an  "in- 
formational leaflet,"  typical  of  those 
used  by  utilities  m  their  .stepped-up 
campaicn  of  misinformation  about 
taxes  J  P.  Lucas,  vice  president  of  Duke 
Power  Co.  is  also  chainnan  of  a  special 
public  relations  .subcommittee  of  the 
Edis.in  Electric  IiLstitut*-  iiroiiioting  this 
propayandit  proktiam.  To  the  outspoketi 
pr>)te.ssor.  Duke  Power  (luickly  dls- 
patciicd  .1  I'ompany  representative.  I  be- 
lieve the  proti's.soi 's  account  of  that 
meeting,  and  tlic  unsupported  claims 
made  by  the  company  reinesentative 
will  be  of  interest. 

.  .  .  the  company  has  taken  more  per- 
sonal steps  to  Inform  me  of  their  [josltlon 
I  was  invited  to  have  lunch  in-  Cluipel  Hill 
1  where  I  leach  at  the  University  i  with  Mr 
John  D  Hicks.  .Secretary  and  .^ssist.aiit  Gen- 
eral Counsel  in  the  le^al  department  of 
Duke  Power  Co.,  a  personable  gentleman 
who  sought  to  demonstrate  that  Duke  couirt 
just  barely  make  ends  meet  ,it  a  7  5  r;it(' 
of  return;  that  its  cost  of  money  is  extreme- 
ly high  i6  373'  on  a  recent  AAA  bond  is- 
sue; that  Its  common  sU)Ck  cquitv  was  rel- 
atively low.  so  much  so  that  it  had  dlfflcultv 
attracting  investment:  that  private  utilities 
faced  tremendous  competition  from  other 
energy  sources:  that  they  faced  even  creater 
pressure  from  adv,>cates  of  public  power 
which  threatened  to  annihilate  private 
power  —or  at  least  to  regulate  it  to  death 
I  although  he  recognized  the  need  for  some 
regulation  and  asserted  that  N  C  's  com- 
mission really  looked  out  for  the  consum- 
er's liitcresti.  ;ind  that  Duke,  he  suspected 
would  .soon  desperately  need  .t  rate  increase 
I  the  battle  over  which  with  the  hard-no,-ed 
N.C.  commission  he  trembled  to  rontem- 
platei  Mr  Hicks  also  tried  to  convir.ce  me 
That  somehow  I  wa.s  ~utferlng  by  the  dis- 
criminatory tax  policies  about  which  the 
leaflet  complained  i  and  assured  me  that  the 
stockholders,  not  the  customers  had  paid 
tor  rhe  leaflet  I     He  has  also  sent  me  several 

memorandums"  presentlne  the  industrv's 
.irguments  and  also  Concresslonal  te.stl- 
mony  by  utility  executives,  the  latter  of 
which  seemed  rather  convincing.  Mr.  Hicks 
■  and  I  will  probablv  discuss  these  matters 
again  m  the  near  future. 

Now,  mv  concern  iibout  f>vercharges  bv 
private  utilities  and  even  more  about  their 
subsidies  for  ri^ht-wme  propaganda  remains 
as  .strong  .is  ever.  H'lwever  I  am  disturbed  bv 
the  discrepancies  of  statements  and  claims 
being  made,  especially  reear'Unir  the  costs  of 
t)ti!ided  indebtedness  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  treatcsl  effort  no-A- 
ought  to  be  not  so  much  the  expansion  of 
public  power  as  the  substantial  strengthen- 
ing of  the  regulation  of  the  private  com- 
panies and  the  representation  of  the  oubllc's 
interest  before  the  regulatory  commissions. 

There  have  been  several  suggestions 
made  concerning  changes  or  exoansions 
to  the  present  bill.  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  suggestions  and  my 
thout-'hts  after  considering  them,  may 
clarify  some  q'jestions  o.i  the  psrt  of  m'." 
colleagues 
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.•\  p.^Iitical  ■■■rience  professor  raised  the 
qiustion  lis  to  why   iiiuniciiials  and  co- 
""operatives  were  exempted  trom  the  Con- 
sumer^' Coin'-el  juri.sdct'tMi 

I  do  not  bolicve  a  Con:".imers'  Coiin.sel 
to  be  necessary  for  p'^iblic  protrction  in 
the  cases  of  customer-owned  or  city- 
owned  utilities  becau.se  customer  control 
or  ownership  in  most  instances  results  in 
flo.se  scnitinv  of  tlv^  books  and  quite  de- 
la'led  retiortinr  of  ut'lity  expenditures 
riistorii'-'rs  are  not  disposed  to  over- 
char.ue  'hrm-ehe.'^  HoweM-r.  tlie  custom- 
ers .served  by  :nvestOi"-n^v;ied  utilities 
iiue  no  vote. 

I  recall  strong  editorials  about  ex- 
,)'■  .iditure  of  a  lew  dollars  tor  auio  parts 
l)v  ;i  city-owned  power  svstem  and  big 
cnntioversies  at  co-op  meetings  regard- 
111-;  modest  lunch  tabs  or  bu.siness 
expenses  by  a  co-op  manager  and  unsal- 
.iiied  directors.  In  contrast,  it  is  ex- 
tiemely  difficult  to  obtain  breakdown  on 
.Mx-fmure  expenditures  by  a  number  of 
investor-owned  utilities. 

I  :iceived  soteral  letters  suggesting 
that  the  bill  be  broadened  to  provide 
coun.sel  for  the  public  in  transportation 
.".lattcrs  as  '.veil  as  electiic.  gas.  and  tele- 
phone rates. 

Having  recently  testified  against  dis- 
continuance of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Main.st;cetcr  ar.d  having  t  led.  ihrougli 
(he  years,  .sometimes  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  keen  laihoad  passe'ieci'  sei"\'ice 
going.  I  mu  t  Itilly  agree  with  the  sug- 
ger:tic/.'  tl'.nt  ir.oie  adeq'iate  jvjblic  'epre- 
sentation  is  desirable  in  transportation 
cases. 

I  believe,  liowever.  ihat  if  my  bill  be- 
comes law  and  commissions  and  munici- 
pal governments  n^ail  them.selves  of  the 
op;?ort"nity  to  obtain  I'rants  for  tele- 
phone, electric,  and  gas  counsel,  more 
local  r.ioncv  v.or.ld  be  available  for  ste.fT- 
ing  fansportation  cases. 

.Additionally.  .s(,me  leatures  of  S.  2933 
are  more  applicable  to  the  pure  monop- 
olies coveied  by  the  bill  than  to  the 
tianspo! tation  industry  which,  along- 
side the  otliers.  is  a  Itighlv  competitive 
field. 

A  New  York  economist  suggested  that 
perhaps  consumer's  counsel  would  be 
more  etfective  if  established  within  an 
existing  Federal  agency. 

I  did  consider  proixDsing  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  be 
^'  ithm  existing  aeencies.  but  decided  that 
tlie  argumcnt.s  against  such  an  arrange- 
ment outweigh  those  for  it.  Because  re- 
tail rates  are  established  by  State  com- 
missions and  because  it  is  in  those  forums 
that  the  public  most  needs  to  be  repre- 
sented. I  want  to  .see  strong  representa- 
tion at  that  level.  It  would  be  awkward 
for  Federal  Power  Commission  or  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  staff 
to  appear  on  the  public's  behalf  before 
State  commissions. 

U.ider  S.  2933  State  and  local  govern- 
ments could  obtain  grants  of  up  to  75 
liercent  for  offices  of  consumers'  counsel. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  these  re- 
marks will  be  helnful  to  Senators  as  they 
consider  the  need  for  more  information, 
more  adequate  consumer  representation, 
and  more  objective  research  in  the  field 
of  utilities.  I  have  deleted  the  names  of 
some  distinguished  State  regulators  and 
professors  who  have  written  to  me  about 


S.  2933,  knowing  the  pre  .ssures — some  of 
them  subtle,  others  not — to  which  they 
are  .subject  trom  utilities.  However,  if 
any  Senator  desires  .sjHH'ific  mfonnation 
that  I  may  have,  I  shall  be  alad  to  share 
It  with  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  leccntly  iiad 
coiTcsjxmdence  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Mississippi  Public  Service  Commission, 
who  holds  that  regulation  is  working 
well  in  his  State  at  th.e  j)resent  time.  On 
March  19  he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

.^s  provided  by  the  Public  Ulllities  Act  of 
19,'i6.  the  Mississippi  Public  .Service  e^ommls- 
..lon  i.s  required  by  sUitute  to  follow  the 
■  f.iir  \;ilue"  theory  m  (ieterinlning  the  R.ite 
Base,  which  i.s  the  doll.ir  .inioiuit  on  which  a 
re.i.sonable  .ind  fair  r.it<>  ..f  .■eturn  I.s  cal- 
culated .since  r.ite  making  is  not  an  exact 
sell  ife,  the  Comm;s.slon  must  use  it-s  discre- 
tion in  evalu.itiiig  .md  weighing  t!ie  vnri.ius 
elements  entering  into  "'fair  value"  Ueler- 
miiiation.  .'V.s  ;•.  .startns  poliit.  a  determina- 
tion IS  made  'I  the  jir-tiHTty  used  .  n.l  useful 
in  rendering  the  iitllity  ser\-ice.  .'\ft<>r  this  de- 
termination, the  original  iKKik  cost  and  Ixiok 
depreciation  are  studied  to  reflect  the  repro- 
duction cost  new  less  observed  deprenatiou 
.nd  the  trended  cost  loss  trended  deprecia- 
tion These  studies  :ire  .iccomplisheri  Ov  en- 
f-'ineerlng  studies  in  the  field  ;ilus  the  .-ippll- 
cation  ,)f  reco^niized  ;jrice  uutices  Alter  these 
elements  are  carefully  studied  and  con- 
sidered, the  t'ommi.ssKjn  makes  it.>:  deter- 
mination of  the  \aIu,ition  of  ihe  net  physical 
))lant   to  be  included   in   the   Rate   Ba.se, 

To  this  figure  is  added  tlie  net  workiiig 
capital  requirements  whlrli  .ire  coin  posed  uf 
materials  and  supplies  jjltis  rixsh  require- 
ments for  a  forty-live  i-45i  day  jjeriod  less 
accrual    for    taxes,    customers'   deposits,    etc. 

From  the  total  of  net  ijhysical  jilant  jilus 
net  working  capital  is  deducted  contribu- 
tions 111  and  (,;  construction.  .So  it  can  be 
seen  that  customers'  aeposits.  various  accru- 
als and  contributions  in  aid  of  con.struction 
are  in  ett'ect  deductions  from  tlie  Rate  B.ise 
I  siiould  like  to  .fdd  that  uur  Commis,slon 
normalizes  depreciation,  investment  tax 
credit.?  and  acceleration  Income  tax  in  deter- 
mining net  income  on  which  the  rate  of  re- 
turn is  calculated.  It  is.  also,  pointed  .ut 
that  accelerated  depreciation,  mvestment  tax 
credits  and  deferred  income  tax  reserves  are 
not  iJart  of  the  Rate  Base. 

I  should  like  to  suite  emphaticnlly  that  it 
is  not  obvious  that  [)rescribed  rates  under 
our  laws  in  Mississippi  would  i>roduce  more 
revenues  than  in  Vermont  .aid  .\'e'.  ad.i  until 
a  detailed  comparison  is  made  in  fiate  B.-.se 
costs  in  the  three  states  As  a  matter  of  lact. 
I  would  believe  th.it  a  "fair  value"  rat°  I)  ise 
under  the  conditions  of  costs  in  .Mississippi 
would  be  subst.mtially  less  than  m  Vermont 
.md  Nevada. 

With  reference  to  recommendations  th.it 
additional  information  is  needed  ronccrning 
the  activities  of  the  various  utilities,  especial- 
ly the  electric  utilities.  I  should  like  to  .state 
that  the  reportme  requirements  if  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  i.ppe.ir  to  be  quite 
exiiaustive  .md  to  require  'dditional  non-es- 
sential reportins  would  be  unreasn.iable  and 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  .\fter  all.  the 
expense  of  this  .addition  i!  r<=port:ns  is  di- 
rectly borne  by  the  rate  payers. 

As  far  as  our  Commissicn  is  toncerned.  we 
take  .m  enviable  pride  m  the  tact  that  our 
operations  ;'.re  open  'o  public  inspection, 
that  there  has  never  been  a  complaint  by 
any  customer,  called  to  t.ur  .attention,  that 
has  not  been  fully  investigated  and  that 
every  request  for  service  lias  had  our  im- 
mediate .'ttenticn.  It  .s  pointed  out  that  bv 
cooperative  efforts  on  the  p.irt  of  our  Com- 
mission and  the  various  utilities  under  our 
regulation  service  areas  liave  been  extended 
and  rates  have  been  reduced.  Refunds  and 
rate  reductions  resulting  from  these  coopera- 
tive efforts  have  had  an  accumulative  effect 


since  19.30  of  over  $1  2,t.oiio  inid  oo  for  llie  i  us- 
t  liners  in  the  small  st  it.e.  poinilationwise.  of 
.Mississippi.  _      * 

In   lonclusion.   it   is   my   opinion   th.ii   the 
i.ur  \alue"  rat«  oase  theory,  .is  it  is  admin- 
istered   lu    the   st-ite   of    .Misslssi|ipj.    .i.s.sures 
equity    to   both   custiimers   and    the   utilities. 

On  March  2t)  I  .tnswered  iiim  os 
iollows: 

It  wijuld  Ijc  useful  to  know  how  many  of 
the  Items  mentioned  m  p.iragraphs  ili 
throuth  (22)  of  .sioction  201  ib)  of  the  bill 
could  be  conveniently  answered  tor  the  last 
year  on  which  a  report  is  avail.ible  Enclosed 
for  convenient  reference  is  a  copy  of  the  bill 
t'.aild  you  ijrovicie  ilie  .inswers.  insofar  .is 
toey  are  readily  available,  tor  bolli  Ml.-;sU- 
sijipl  Power  and  Mississippi  Power  and  Lisli!'' 

I  would  especi.iUy  be  interested  in  p.irji- 
(T.iph  (Ifii  inf.irmatioii  concernini?  Mlssis- 
.-!p:)i  Pov^'er.  "Vou  state  that  ".is  lar  as  ..ur 
(■(jmmission  is  concerned,  we  i.ike  ..n  i  i.- 
vi.tble  j)ride  in  the  f,<ct  that  our  operations 
.ire  open  t  >  jjubllc  inspection  "  That  ixjUcy 
WIS  not  followed  by  Mississippi  Power  when 
I  reqaest.ed  it  and  other  jjower  companies 
wlilch  li.id  invited  questions  to  list  the  names 
and  s:tl  iries  of  iheir  lawyers  and  legal  lirms, 
Tlie  president  of  the  company  told  me.  in  his 
17  November  1964  memorandum,  that  "to 
lurnish  this  inform.atlou  would  constitute  an 
invasion  of  ihe  privacy  of  counsel  employed 
by  our  comiiaiiy" 

deletion  201  of  S,  2.933.  to  which  I  ;c- 
ferred  in  my  letter  to  Chairman  .Jofm- 
son.  above,  lends  as  follows: 

riTI.E  II-  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  UI  TH 
RESPECT    rO  CERTAIN    UTILITIES 

.Sec  JOl  1, 1 1  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  utilities  subject  to  us 
Jurisdiction  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Coniniission  with  respect  to  utilities  subject 
to  Its  Jurisdiction  shall  determine  the  infor- 
mation required  jiursuant  to  subsection  ib. 
with  respect  to  eacli  such  utility  and  shall 
j)ublish  such  information  at  least  annuallv 
in  reports  prepared  for  and  made  readily 
available  to  the  public,  especlallv  in  the 
service  area  of  each  such  utility 

I  hi  The  information  to  be  made  .i-.ailable 
[jursuant  u>  this  sectli^n  with  respect  to  each 
such  utility  shall  include,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, comparable  data  for  previous  years 
and  national  averages  and  shall  include 

I  1  I  annual  earnings  stated  as  a  rate  of 
return  on  a  depreciated  average  original  cost 
rate  base  and  pursuant  to  other  .iccountlne 
principles  and  jiractices  of  the  relevant  Fed- 
'■r.  1  lomnilssion; 

i2i  iinnu.il  earnings  m  Oollars  as  deter- 
mined jmrsuant  t  .  rl.ause  i  1  i  ; 

■  ■?  I  the  dollar  di'lerence  between  amount-s 
determined  pursuant  to  clause  i2i  and  the 
aiin-iKil  earnings  if  the  utility  earned  6  j^er 
centum  rate  of  return  on  the  rate  base  deter- 
mined pur.suant  to  clause  i  1  i  . 

i4i  capital  structure  -tated  rus  jicrrcntane 
of  capitali^.iiion  obtained  from  lomj-term 
debit,  preferred  .'tock.  common  stock  ;nd 
earned  surplus; 

1 .5 1  average  rate  of  interest  on  l^ng-Terni 
(iebt: 

i6i  rate  of  return  on  ..verage  '.-onimon 
.=  fx-k  equitv; 

i7i  yearend  yield  f<n  ronimon  stock  'an- 
nual common  cilvldeiid  divided  liv  -.eirend 
market  price  i  ; 

i8l   dividend  t.n  jireferred  stock: 

'9 1  yearend  preferred  dividend  yield  'an- 
nual i>reterred  dividend  divided  bv  vearer.d 
inarket  price  of  preferred  stock  i : 

MOi  yearend  earnings  price  ratio  earr- 
ings per  share  divided  by  yearend  price  per 
share  i  ; 

I  11  I  the  names  and  addresses  of  'he  one 
liundred  !)r:ncipal  stockholders  includme.  in 
those  ca-ses  where  voting  stock  is  held  by  a 
party  other  than  th°  beneficial  owner,  the 
name   and   address  of  each   beneficial  owner 
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'f  ;   per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
In  the  i~orpor«tlon. 

12)  the  name  and  address  of  each  of- 
ficer and  director; 

;  !  i  the  names  and  addresses  of  other 
("rp' Tritlons  of  whlrh  such  otncers  and  dl- 
recttirs  .ire  also  officers  or  directors; 

141  the  names  of  directors,  if  any.  who 
were  not  nominated  by  the  management  of 
the  utility; 

(  15i  terms  of  restricted  stock  option  plans 
available  to  officers,  directors  and  employees 
I  not  to  Include  plans  .wallable  to  all  em- 
pliiyees  on  equal  terms  i  and  incudlng  name 
title,  salary  and  retirement  benefits  of  each 
perscin  to  whom  stock  options  have  been 
granted,  number  of  options  each  has  exer- 
cised, date  on  which  options  were  exercised, 
option  price  of  the  stock  and  market  price 
of  the  stock  when  option  was  exercised. 

I  18  I  all  payments  Included  in  any  account 
f  T  rite,  manigement.  construction,  engl- 
neerlntf  research,  ftnanilal  v.uuatlon.  legal, 
accounting,  purchaslm?.  .idver'lslng.  labor  re- 
lations, public  relations,  professional  and 
other  consultative  services  rendered  under 
written  ->r  oral  arrangements  bv  any  corpora- 
tion partnership  Individual  i  other  than  for 
services  as  .m  employee)  or  organization  of 
anv  kind    Ir.cUidIng  legislative  .services; 

17  1  polity  with  respect  to  deposits  of  cus- 
t<>mers. 

18  ■  rate  of  interest  charged  customers  by 
the  utility,  stated  as  simple  annual  interest; 


(19)  rate  base  valuation  and  ..'omponenUs 
of  the  utility's  rate  base,  as  determined  by 
the  State  commission  having  jurisdiction  ex- 
pressed in  dollar  amounts  and  inclvidlng 
amount  permitted  in  rale  base  in  each  of 
the  following  categories  .iccumulated  tax 
deferrals,  allowance  for  working  c.ipltal  con- 
struction work  In  progress  custumers'  ad- 
vances, materials  and  supplies,  plant  acquisi- 
tion adjustment,  and  plant  held  for  future 
use; 

(20)  rate  base  valuation  and  components 
of  the  utility's  rate  biise  as  determined  by 
the  Federal  comml.sslon  having  Jurisdiction, 
expressed  in  dollar  amounts. 

ijli  dollar  dltTfrence  in  each  category  and 
m  sum.  between  the  rate  base  as  computed 
pursuant  to  clauses     191   and   i20); 

i2'2»  terms  of  tratichlses  or  certificates  of 
convenience  and  nece.sslty.  and 

■  23)  such  other  Information  .us  the  appro- 
priate Feder.il  commission  determines  to  he 
in  the  public  interest. 

Such  information  shall  be  determined  on  a 
ascal  or  calendar  year  basis  is  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  sh.ill  be  reported  as  Mjon  is 
practicable  after  the  termination  of  such 
year 

(C)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Federal  rommunlCHtions  Commission  are 
each  authorized  U)  esUibllsh  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  information 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
the   violation   of   such    regulations  shall    be 


deemed  to  be  .i  ■.  li>!atlon  of  rt-ttulatii 
suant  to  the  Federal  Power  Act,  with 
to  the  utilities  subject  to  such  .\ct.  th 
ral  Gas  Act.  with  respect  to  utilities 
to  such  .Act.  or  the  Communications 
1934  with  respect  to  utilities  subject 
Act.  respectively 

Mr.  President,  the  Chairman 
Missi.s.si|)[n  romiui.s.slon  ha.s  not 
responded  to  my  .March  J6  letter 
he  d(TP.*i  ye.spond  tn  the  que.stion.s, 
be  pleased  tu  put  the  le.sixmses 
Record 


IIS  piir- 
res[)ect 
e  Nalu- 
subjecf 
Act  of 
to  such 

ot  the 
as  yet 
When 
1  -shall 
HI   the 


REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
.-\ND  U  S  IX)LLARS  UTILIZED  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  .JiGRICUL'rURE 
AND  I-X3RESTRy 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  .»,s  ;i!Tiended  I  a.sk  unaniniou.s  con- 
sent to  have  pnntt'd  m  the  Record  the 
report  ot  the  Conimittee  nn  Amiculture 
and  Fore.stry  concernint:  the  toiei^;n  cui - 
rencie.s  and  US  dnllar.s  utilized  by  that 
committee  m  19H7  in  connection  with 
foreiKii  travel 

Tlieie  bemi;  no  objection,  the  lepoit 
was  ordered  to  be  pimted  in  the  RtcoRn 
an  loUows; 


REPORT  OF  IXPENOlTURt  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THt  COMMITTEE  ON  ACRICUlTURt  AND  FORESTRY.  U  S  SENATE    BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC.  31.  196 


Name  ol  cuirency 

US  dollif 
Foretgn         iiqui»alerit 
cucencv          Ul  U  S 
cuncncy 

MMit 

Tianiportation 

US  nollai 
Foreign        equivsleiit 
currency          or  U  S 
currency 

WiKellaneou) 

US  dollar 
Foieitn        equivalent 
cunency          or  U  S 
currency 

To 

Foifisn 
CUiiency 

al 

Htmt  ind  country 

loreifn 
cuiirncy 

US  dolUr 

equivalent 
ni  U  S 
cuiiency 

US  dolliii 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Senator  IkD  R  M)ller 

iUly 

0  C  10  Romo  jnd  return 

FrdrKe 

.    Lif» 

Orulsche  marK 

Ffanc           .   ....... 

44.950 

i« 

:i  9S 
j6.o6 

36.000 
73 

i7  60 
li.00 

17.000              19  10 
].  722.  80           930. 47 

6.310 

10  25 

99.260 

3. 722.  80 

245 

158  90 
930.47 

25 

5.00 

50.00 

ToM.                        — 

101.  M 

72.60 

949.57  . 

15.25  . 

1.139  37 

Foreitn  currencv  (U  3  doHir  eauiv 

«lei<t). 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
1.139,37 

April  29 


>fia 


.^LLtN•    ELLF.NDER. 

C'iair"ian   Committee  ■m  Agrjcultitre  and  Forestry. 


DRAFT  SHOULD  BE  REPLACED  WITH 
VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM 

Mr  McGOVER.N  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday s  news  media  c.irr;ed  a  disap- 
pointing .-eport  for  nullion.s  oi  .Americans 
and  especially  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
A  front-page  article  written  by  Walter 
Ptncus.  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  opens  with  the  statement: 

Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B  Her- 
shey  his  won  his  battle  within  the  Admin- 
istration against  any  basic  reform  of  the 
Nation  s  draft  system 

The  article  continues: 

The  stiil-unreieased  report  of  a  ta^ic  force, 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  last  year  to 
review  the  far-reaching  reforms  recom- 
mended by  his  National  .Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service  guarantees  that 
virtually  none  of  the  Commission's  major 
rec  >mmendatlons  will  be  carried  out. 

The  presidential  'ask  force — made  up  of 
Hers.iev  former  Defen.=^e  Secretary  Robert  S 
McNamara  and  {.>rmer  Budget  Director 
Charles  L  Schultze  -disagreed  with  every 
major  organuiationai  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  believed 
for  years  that  our  present  draft  system 


:.-,  :::er!ic:e::t.  unjust,  and  wastetal.  I 
lit'-;'-''  .'I'gret  tlie  recommendations 
again.st  retomi  by  .Mr  Hershey'.s  task 
force  One  siiould  not  be  particularly  sur- 
prised, however,  that  in  inve.stiKating 
the  empire  which  he  has  directed  for  so 
many  years.  Mr  Hershey  has  decided  it 
IS  above  improvement  .Asking  General 
Hershey  to  investigate  the  need  for 
changes  m  the  draft  is  very  rnucli  like 
asking  an  author  to  review  his  own  bcK;k. 

My  own  view  is  tliat  if  we  paid  our  serv- 
icemen adequately,  we  could  secure  the 
necessary  military  manpower  through  a 
voluntary  system  I  Ihmk  this  'Aould  give 
us  a  more  efficient  defense  force  at  less 
cost  in  the  long  run  and  certainly  more 
within  the  traditions  of  .American  de- 
mocracy 

I  have  outlined  my  views  m  a  news- 
letter soon  to  be  mailed  to  my  con.stit- 
uents  in  South  Dakota  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  new.sletter  and  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  m  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


hr  m  -he  Washington  Post.  Apr   29    1968] 

I'RESIDt  .NTI.VL     P.^NEI.     BARS     DRAFT     REFORMS 

I  By  Walter  Plncusi 

Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  Q  Hershey 
has  won  his  battle  within  the  .Administration 
against  any  basic  reform  <■!  the  Nation's 
dratl  system. 

The  stlll-unreleased  rep'jrt  of  a  task  force. 
appointed  by  President  .Johnson  last  year  to 
review  the  lar-reathmg  relorms  recom- 
mended by  his  National  -Advisory  Commis- 
sion "U  Selective  Service,  ttuarantees  that 
virtuallv  none  uf  the  Commission's  major 
reconiinendalions  will  be  i  arrled  out 

The  presidential  task  force  — made  up  o( 
Hershey.  lormer  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S 
Mt.Namara  and  former  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Schultze  disagreed  with  every 
tiia]'  r  organizational  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mls.sion 

The  task  force  concluded  that  lew  improve- 
inents  could  be  made  In  present  Selective 
Service  policies  Its  report  to  the  President  at 
.several  points  criticizes  the  .Advisory  Com- 
mlsslo'i.  v^hich  was  headed  by  former  .Assist- 
ant -Attorney  General  Burke  .Marshall  :<.<t  not 
taking  Into  account  widely  varying  local 
conditions  "  and  for  proposing  theoretical 
alternatives    ithati    are   not   practical" 

The  Marshall  Commission  had  criticized 
widely  varying  criteria  applied  by  local  draft 
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boards  m  deTerinlnUit;  defennents.  Tlie  task 
KTce.  however  found  such  liitferences  "jus- 
iitled  bv  dissimilar  locil  conditions" 

The  task  lorce  conchifled  that  ■an  ade- 
quate decree  of  unlforiiiit\  i  an  be  attained 
with  »he  present  structure  '  It  i  ailed  on 
.Selerthp  Service  headquarters  id  make  some 
Impri'vemenis  in  the  i)resent  svstem  and 
aflded  ili.it  Hershev's  orcant/atlon  "has 
imrler  <-on.slder.'itloii  many  meastires  to  in- 
crease ftirtlier  'he  dcL'ree  ,'f  Mnltormlty  in 
classlfl'-ation  " 

But  Selertlvp  s.-r\l('e  nffl('l,,ls  last  week  said 
anv  iiiilforniltv  would  have  'ci  come  as  it 
has  f<ir  1?0  v»  ars  throiieh  'lie  informational 
iiperatlon.s  hiilletliis  Hershev  rceiilarly  fires 
■'■r  to  lil.s  4000  local  boards 

Tlie  Marshall  C<imml.sKion  .  rltlclzed  the 
r-mfu.slon  created  bv  4000  separate  draft 
!),>ards  made  up  r.f  private  cltl/ens.  each 
maklne  its  own  decision  on  individual  cases. 
Die  Comml.sslon  sULtjested.  Instead,  a  FfKler- 
allv  cmnlnved  draft  svstem  with  ?,00  to  ."iOO 
reelonal  offices  and  automated  record-keep- 
111  r  and  selection 

The  President's  'ask  force  'imlv  rejected 
this  Idea 

It  f<nind  that  the  widely-dispersed  local 
system  wa.s  necessary  In  ca.'^e  of  national 
emerircncv^that  destrtictlon  of  Washington 
Iti  the  case  of  centralized  organization  would 
rroate  ha\oc  It  suggested  In  a  sttuatl  m  like 
Vietnam,  not  with  "an  tinpopular  war,  it  Is 
better  to  have  l.ical  i-ttlzens  sendliie  men 
into  service  than  a  Federal  asency  " 

The  'ask  force  .said  'hat  automation  of  the 
Selective  Service  records,  excetit  for  limited 
testing  purposes  would  be  imprnctlrnl  It 
(lid.  however.  a<:ree  that  local  draft  board 
ilerks  should  be  broueht  under  the  Civil 
.■Service  rlasslficatjnn  svstPin 

As  for  total  Federal  hurcnucracv.  ^he  task 
force  said.  "A  Federal  asetirv  as  recommended 
bv  'he  Commission  w^uld  have  difllciiltv  in 
-.('cttriii:-  jiersnnnpl  with  the  knowledge,  com- 
petence, integrity  and  iiatrlotl.^m  of  mem- 
bers of    (present  I    local  and  appe."is  hoards" 

The  'a«k  force  did  pi''k  tip  a  suggeKtlon 
of  the  Marshal!  Commission  that  the  names 
of  local  t^-iard  members  he  "widelv  available." 

A  Selective  .Service  official  said  last  week 
•hat  ,in  'irder  had  iJO'ie  out  reouirlng  names 
of  members  to  be  posted  in  local  h^ard  offices 
But  he  flotibted  whether  'he  names  would 
he  given  out  over  the  'elephone 

Tlie  rack  force  recommended  that  the 
neferse  Department  suoplv  better  annual 
•  nd  iT-.i  nthlv  estimates  to  ."Selective  Service 
of  the  mimbers  of  men  needed  throtieh  the 
draft. 

Pentagon  failure  to  estimate  nccuratelv  Its 
annual  draft  need?  in  each  of  the  past  five 
■ears  lias  reouired  Hershev  to  -'o  to  Capitol 
Hill  for  Etipplemental  funds  to  keep  his  pro- 
-•ram  running. 

On  monthlv  calls  the  Pentagon  has  often 
run  behind  the  Executive  Order  requiring 
it  to  place  draft  calls  with  Hershey  60  davs 
before  the  month  Involved.  Tills  month,  for 
example,  the  Pen*aeon  was  19  days  late  with 
the  June  draft  call  reoulrement.  At  the  same 
time   it    revised   its  May   needs  upward. 

Tlie  'ask  force  also  propo.sed  16  nrocediiral 

hanges  which  Selective  Service  officials  said 

would    cost    $40    million    n    undertake.    TTie 

.Svstem's    present    annual    budget    is    about 

>60  million. 

l.t  ,S.  .Senate. 
',r«<;;)iriCffov.  DC  Avril  79«S 
Df  AR  FRIEND'  For  several  years  I  have  had  a 
'.'ro^^-ing  conviction  that  our  tiresent  military 
rlraft  IS  an  iinsatisfactorv.  unfair  and  waste- 
ful svstem  of  recruiting  manpower  for  the 
armed  -ervices  I  .•■m  r-on-.inced  that  cnmniil- 
sorv  conscript io'i  should  be  replaced  with  a 
'"oluntary  svstem  If  we  paid  our  servicemen 
prnperlv.  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
'>nough  career  men  without  the  draft.  In  *he 
'nne  run.  this  would  be  less  costly  and  more 
(iemorratic. 


As  matters  now  stand,  millions  of  .American 
youth  are  uncertain  about  tlieir  luttire  be- 
cause of  the  dratt  Many  of  them  are  tiefprri  (t 
as  student.s  while  others  are  sent  lo  Vietn.mi 
within  a  lew  months  of  high  .scliooj  gradu.i- 
tlon.  Those  who  are  called  trequentlv  reg.ird 
it  as  unfair,  while  those  who  are  deferred  are 
often  bothered  by  feelings  of  guilt  or  doubt 

.Some  of  our  most  ihoiightlul  >(>uth  ha\e 
come  to  a  genuine  ion\lction  'hat  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  a  mistaken  policy  that  is  dam- 
.iglng  the  interests  of  the  United  .States 
Others  regard  it  as  .m  immoral  or  imnrtijicr 
interference  in  the  atfairs  of  ;  lie  Vietnamese 
people.  For  tlio.se  young  men  the  draft  is  a 
source  of  torment  that  lorces  them  to  choose 
between  partlciiiation  m  a  war  tliev  sincerely 
oppose  or  a  term  m  Jail 

A  \oluntarv  .-vsteni  would  .nd  i  hese  [ir.  b- 
lems  But  lic'^ond  that  I  hclicM'  ;•  v.-  nlil 
gi\e  us  a  more  cltii'ieni  iniht.irv  lorce  Uncier 
the  present  svsteni  inosi  (iraftees  iei'ie  llif 
lervicc  .is  soon  as  pc-ssihle  This  m.ikcs  lor 
u  const;u*t  turiKccr  of  men  and  an  enor- 
mous otitliiy  of  nriuijower.  resources  and 
money  devoted  to  the  training  of  new  re- 
cruits 

By  paving  servicemen  ,i  wage  comparable 
to  civilian  standards  llie  armed  .serMccs 
could  recruit  career  men  who  would  continue 
111  service  lor  twentv  or  thirty  years  alter 
their  training  period.  This  would  give  the 
Nation  an  cxtorlpn"e(i  defeii.se  tfjrce  con- 
bisting  of  \oluntarv  nio:i\.at->d  iiifii.  It  would 
(greatly  rcdme  'he  lospensi  ,  ,f  (onstantly 
training  huge  niuiibers  of  raw  'ecruits.  thus 
offsetting  the  cost  of  higher  career  service 
wages  and  benefits  In  times  of  national 
emergency  it  might  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  voluntary  career  system  with  a 
backup  lottery  under  which  additional  men 
could  be  called  without  favoritism  or  di.s- 
crlmlnatlon. 

A  voluntary  system  not  only  would  be  more 
effective,  but  mere  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  America,  Many  of  our  forefathers 
came  to  the  United  States  to  escape  compul- 
sory military  systems  in  Kurope.  The  draft 
departs  from  our  democratic  tradition  and 
falls  especially  on  the  p<xir  family  unable  to 
finance  a  college  education  with  its  resulting 
deferment 

I  \  oted  against  the  List  cxten.slon  of  the 
draft  because  the  committee  handling  the 
legislation  ignored  all  of  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission's recommendations  for  improvlne 
the  system — as  well  as  the  iiropo'als  made  by 
some  of  us  on  the  .Senate  tloor.  I  intend  to 
rontinue  my  efforts  until  a  maiontv  of  the 
Congress  can  be  persuaded  'o  -iie  <'ommon 
sense  of  a  voluntary  program 

SOUTH   DAKOTA    PHESIDENTIAI     PRIMARY:     AN    IN- 
TERESTING   (  ONTEST 

Since  I  believe  t.hat  my  fellow  .South  Da- 
kotans  should  make  their  own  decision.  I 
have  seen  fit  not  to  take  sides  in  the  cur- 
rent contest  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination.  All  three  men  being  considered 
as  candidates — Senators  Kennedy  and  Mc- 
Carthy and  Vice  President  Humphrey — are 
close  friends  of  mine.  Each  of  them  would 
serve  our  Nation  well  and  would  have  my 
cooperation  as  President.  Each  knows  that 
situations  mlpht  develop  when  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  express  disagreement  with  him. 
May  I  add  that  President  .Johnson  has  taken 
on  new  stature  by  the  magnanimous  manner 
in  which  he  placed  his  view  of  the  'Vietnam 
issue  above  re-election 

The  Presidency  is  a  sobering  office  that 
calls  forth  the  seeds  of  greatness,  A  good  man 
will  grow  when  given  public  responsibility. 
That  was  true  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  with 
whom  I  worked  in  the  Pood  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram and  who  became  a  greater  man  with 
each  passing  month  in  the  Presidential  of- 
fice. It  would  probably  be  true  m  the  case 
of  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  .Senators 
McCarthy  and  Kennedy,  should  one  of  them 
t>e  elected.  Doubtless.  .Senator  Gold  water  or 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  and  others  who 


have  been  con.sldered  would  also  have 
emerged  as  greater  men  under  the  challenge 
uf   the  office  than  as  ixilitical  candidates 

it  IS  a  tribute  lo  our  State  that  we  are  to 
be  \isited  by  all  the  Dem.nTatic  Presidenti  il 
candidates  before  the  .luiie  4  primary.  1  in- 
tend to  host  each  of  them  in  the  Irlendly 
m.uiner  to  wlilcli  they  are  entitled.  Indeed, 
the  "bloHl,  sweat  ,iiul  tcar.s"  iiuohed  m 
serking  the  Presidential  noiiiination  jirompts 
admiration  for  t,hp  in.f jor  candidates,  regard- 
le.ss  of  jiarty. 

But  while  remaining  neutral  on  Uip  en- 
dorsement oi  I  andui.ites  I  v.all  contiinie  to 
take  a  .staiifl  (■n  the  hard  issues  I'lip  eenlr.il 
ciuestioii  before  our  Nation  is  whether  we  will 
continue  using  our  manpower  and  resource's 
trying  to  settle  Vietnamese  .ill airs,  or  end 
the  war  and  begin  dealing  with  the  .squeeze 
on  our  larmers  and  small  l)usinessmen,  dis- 
order in  oiir  cities,  the  weakening  of  thp  dol- 
Lir.  and  the  need  lor  bptter  educational  .ind 
job  oiijiortunitlps  Five  ypars  ago  I  bpgaii 
warning  against  our  Vietnam  invohenipnt 
and  the  neglect  ol  our  own  society  .Amerlra 
IS  the  greatest  of  all  n.itions.  but  we  cannot 
lilay   policeman   and   banker   to   the  world 

.So  wliUe  there  will  be  no  effort  by  niP  ;o 
dictate  to  South  Uakotans  the  selection  ol 
mv  [jarty's  Presidential  nominee.  I  will  cun- 
tintip  to  .speak  out  on  the  issues,  no  matter 
who  the  candidates  are  or  who  is  in  the 
White  House 

Your  friend  .ind  Sen  itor. 

George  .Mi  Govern. 


CANADIAN  MEETING  OF  WORLD  AS- 
SEMBLY FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
INDICATES  REVOLUTION  MAY 
OCCUR  IF  DENIAL  OF  RIGHTS 
CONTINUES    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prc'^ident.  the 
failure  to  implement  the  human  riphts 
conventions,  a  maior  .share  of  which 
must  l>e  borne  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  was 
discu.ssed  at  the  World  Assembly  for 
Human  Rishts.  which  met  last  month 
at  Montreal,  Quebec.  A  report  of  that 
assembly,  written  bv  Rod  Van  Every,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  staff,  was  jjub- 
lished  in  the  Sunday.  March  24.  edition 
o!  that  newspaper. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  de- 
scribing the  findinss  of  Ihe  L^roup  of 
scholar.*;  and  expert.';  who  represented  30 
countries  at  the  Montreal  Catherine 

There  bein^  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HtMA.N     RK.HT.s    'nRMlD     VlTAI.    TO 

Latin  .Stabimtv 
I  Bv  Rod  Van  Evprv) 

Montreal.  Qcfeec,  Tl.e  World  .Assembly 
lor  Human  Rights  heard  a  v.-arning  Saturday 
•hat  unless  economic  conditions  improve, 
complete  denial  of  human  rights—  revoUi- 
•ion — mav  be  expected  !rom  *he  younger 
generation 

The  as.semblv  is  observing  the  20th  anni- 
'.ersary  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
It  IS  a  prelude  to  the  United  Nations'  three 
week  international  conference  fiii  human 
rights    in    Tehran.    Iran,    beginning    .Apr.    22. 

The  assembly  is  attended  by  nongovern- 
Tiiental  experts  .and  scholars  from  30  coun- 
•rles.  plus  .'jO  (jbservers.  including  Attv 
Bruno  V.  Bitker.  Milwaukee,  representing 
the  president's  rommission  for  the  observ- 
a.nce  of  human  rights  year.   1968. 

.Atty.  Justlno  Jimenez  de  Arechaga  a  pm- 
frssor  ,it  the  University  of  Montevideo 
Uruguay,  said  that  in  many  democratic 
countries  of  Latin  .America  "the  young  gen- 
eration IS  set  on  revolution"  because  it  con- 
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sMers  human  rlattits  a  luxury  beyond  ita 
me  i!;s 

Extreme  poverty  has  had  ,\  great  effect 
on  our  philosophy  "  he  said 

B'lt  Sir  Ouy  Powles.  ombudsman  of  Well- 
InKtun.  New  Zealand  >aw  not  poverTV  but 
rure  conflict  as  'the  main  obstacle  to  prog- 
ress in  the  fleld  of  human  rights,  and  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  getting  any  better  " 

•We're  all  guilty  and  we  should  find  an 
International  walling  wall  '  he  said  "Tt\e 
ronrtlct  IS  supposed  to  be  %  domestic  prob- 
lem Dutliiternatlonal  Influence  should  be 
briught   to  bear  " 

Many  speakers  slapped  .it  InelTectlvenesa 
of  the  UN  "It  is  atnii-ted  wtrh  the  same  dis- 
eases of  Its  member  states  "  said  Sir  Guy  He 
called  for  education  and  development  of 
worldwide  public  opinion  to  obtain  and  re- 
tiiln  the  inborn  right*  of  the  Individual 

I'  IS  easier  said  'h.in  done    most  Agreed 

Halm  H  Gohn  i  supreme  i-.nirt  Justice  in 
Jerusa.em    nit  .it  the  UN  h  irdetit 

"The  failure  of  the  UN  to  promote  human 
rights  ;s   due   to   the   fact    that    humiin 

r;glitji  h.Ave  tjeen  tn^ide  into  .x  political  issue 
Every  member  nation  Is  out  to  pr.ilse  itaell 
and  t^.^a  its  ax  to  grind  I  hope  this  assembly 
can  break  the  monopolv  of  the  UN  on  hu- 
man rights 

NEW     WAYS    NCEDCD 

'It  IS  ume  that  people  over  -.he  world 
without  a!«ee  t<3  grind  come  together  here 

and  fry  to  9nd  new  wavs  to  promote  human 
rights  without  Involving  the  UN  and  govern- 
ments of  the  states  which  cannot  play  an 
objective   part 

No  government  which  ^  uls  Itself  civilized 
can  withstand  world  .pinion  EducaUon  and 
propaganda  can  outlaw  discrimination 
Switzerland  has  made  itself  the  laughing 
3t»x-lc  of  the  world  by  denying  women  the 
right  to  vote  The  way  to  change  that''  Keep 
laughing  At  Switzerland   • 

A:  the  lasembly's  opening  session.  Sean 
Ma»-Br:de  secret-ary  general  ..>f  'he  Interna- 
tiona; Ci/mniisslon  of  Jurists.  Genei..i.  Aald 
he  'lul  not  Relieve  the  20  vear  old  Declaration 
of  Hiunan  Rights  would  be  adopted  If  It  were 
being  drawn  up  today 

Are  we  not  witnessing  In  the  world  today, 
and  ;n  the  laiit  10  years,  a  mounting  and 
mas.sive  .tlsreiiard  for  human  rights?  he 
.usKed 

There  is  .i  mounting  orutalltv  and  we 
tend  to  accept  it  .w  .in  everyday  norm  of 
civilizations  " 

He  cited  killings  of  thousands  of  civilians 
In  Indonesia.  Africa.  Yemen  and  Vietnam  and 
the  removal  of  civil  rights  .md  tree  speech  in 
many  other  countries 

It  is  tAcltly  accepted  by  nations  which  pay 
Up  service  to  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights."  he  .said  "There  is  silence. 
.i.nd  It  :s  forgotten  The  human  conscience 
remains  silent  i 

There  has  been  progress  on  paper— in  the 
conventions  and  the  covenants  But  when  It 
,-omes  to  giving  teeth  to  themi  there  Is  .in 
immediate  alliance  among  countries  to  en- 
sure there  will  not  be  teeth  There  is  a  teeltng 
of  conspiracy,  unstated,  by  governments  that 
really  don  t  want  to  implement  human 
rights  " 

Mohamed  Awad.  Cairo,  chairman  of 
UNESCO  .s  executive  committee  called  defy- 
ing the  UN  "an  old  thing  "  High  on  his  list 
was  South  Africa  with  its  apartheid  policy 

Other  speakers  made  more  optimistic 
points 

Violations  of  human  rights  are  more  ob- 
vious t.oday  i^ecause  of  wider,  faster  dissemi- 
nation of  news 

Violations  are  easier  to  get  before  the  UN 
Many  agreements  ha-,  e  been  made. 

The  world  s  conscience  has  been  aroused 
Most  new  countries  have  incorporated  In 
their  constitutions  the  UN's  universal  de- 
clarations of  human  rights,  although  they 
may  not  enforce  them. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  the  rights  of 
tabor. 


SevfTiil  .ountrles  have  .md  others  are  con- 
sidering setting  up  the  ombudsman 

In  1946.  only  52  countries  gave  women  the 
right  ti>  vote,  now  1 17  do 

Human  rights  now  are  not  just  the  con- 
cern of  M>me  countries  but  of  international 
concern,  shown  In  a  respectable  body  of  in- 
ternational law  that  protects  the  mdutdual  ' 

Asylum  for  refugees  is  being  granted  gen- 
erously r>y  many  countries  Countries  which 
Molate  have  the  spotlight  of  world  opinion 
turned    >n  them. 

Among  the  rive  sponsors  of  the  assembly  is 
the  Johnson  Foundation.  Racine  Wis.  Its 
president  Leslie  Partrath  is  aasenr^ly  oo- 
chairman  wwh  MacBrlde  .V.ssemb^y  pWsident 
IS  Chief  3.  O  Ahedo  ol  Nigeria,  undersecre- 
tary  general  of  the  UN. 


Rrst  arch  is  now  beliu'  continued  at 
Alapaha  Experimental  Range  on  t^nd- 
Int'  iirasses  which  will  thrive  in  the 
.shade  a.s  the  tiecs  mcrca.sp  in  .size 


INCOME  POTENTI.'\L  FOR  F.XRMEFiS 
IN   TRKK-HAISING  BUSINESS 

Mr  TALM.ADGE  Mr  President,  a  6- 
year  te.<!t  recently  completed  in  Georgia 
by  the  US.  Department  of  Aerlculture 
and  the  Unuer.sity  of  Georgia  ha.s  -iieatiy 
increased  the  incjme  pot^-ntlal  for  farm- 
ers who  arc  in  the  iree-raisliit;  bu.sines.s 

The  findings  indicate  that  on  more 
than  18  million  forested  acres  from  Ala- 
bama to  South  Carolina,  as  much  as  SIO 
more  per  acre  per  year  could  ultimately 
be  iK)s,sible  by  addint;  beef  production. 
This  may  be  achieved  by  combininE 
grazing  on  native  forested  ranees  with 
grazing  of  nathe  wiregrass  in  planta- 
tions of  .slash  or  lonirleaf  plnet  Each  year 
an  average  of  about  :i'20  000  acres  of  land 
in  these  Southern  States  are  put  into 
pine  plantations 

Until  now,  it  had  been  concluded  that 
cattle  couljl  not  be  pastured  where  the 
young  pine  are  t)einK  established  Tlie 
feeling  was  that  the  cattle  would  de- 
stroy the  trees  by  browsing  them 

Cooperative  investigations  at  the  Ala- 
paha E.xpenmental  Raime  near  Tifton, 
Ga  .  however,  showed  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily correct  if  the  cows  are  c:i\en  a 
choice  The  test  investigations  were  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Aurlcultural  Research  Service,  both 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture. 

The  t^st  proved  that  trrazlm;  pressure 
on  the  pine  seedlink's  can  be  reduced  sim- 
ply by  providing  an  ample  variety  of 
other  more  palatable  foratre,  includinu'  a 
limited  amount  of  improved  pasture. 
With  certain  precautions,  the  k'razing 
can  take  iilacc  -.vlule  .slash  or  lonKleaf 
pine  .seedlings  are  establishing  them- 
selves. 

Given  a  free  choice  the  test  proved  a 
cow  will  eat  herbaceous  forage  from  both 
native  and  improved  ran^e.  One  of  the 
necessary  precautions  needed  to  save  the 
seedlings  is  to  remove  the  cattle  from 
the  tree  plantation  areas  in  the  fall  be- 
fore ijrass  becomes  dry  and  unpalatable. 
They  can  start  k'razint;  in  the  spring 
when  adequate  foratre  is  auain  available 
The  test  showed  that  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  cattle  can  best  be  maintained 
on  improved  forane  such  as  coastal  Ber- 
muda^'rass  and  Pensacola  bahia. 

The  study  also  showed  that  range  is 
improved  with  burning.  .As  a  result,  beef 
production  is  higher  Where  prescribed 
bumins,'  is  compatible  with  uood  timber 
management,  fire  can  be  introduced  as 
soon  as  the  trees  are  8-  to  10-feet  high. 


SENATOR  .^COITS  SPLENDID 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  on 
April  23.  1968,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.svUania  iMr  Scon  wrote  to  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  a  lorn.;  let- 
ter in  which  he  supplied  mc  with  a  fine 
evaluation  of  the  programs  we  have  been 
discu.ssint;  ^n  the  Space  Committee  heai- 
iiitts  His  leasonme  is  so  iiood  and  his 
statements  are  so  timely  that  I  desire 
to  have  them  printed  in  the  RrroRn. 

Senator  Scott  ha.s  takt  n  the  time  to 
restate  some  of  the  situations  which  the 
Space  Committee  now  faces.  The  Nerva 
development  has  been  the  subiect  of 
House  appropriations  hearlnus.  and 
there  has  been  a  sua^-estion  that  the 
appropriation  by  Coniifess  be  so  re- 
stricted that  It  will  .shut  off  future  work 
and  leave  Insufficient  funds  even  to 
terminate  the  present  (iroi-'rams 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  tine  work  and  his  tine 
letter  I  hope  that  Membersof  Conaress 
and  their  staffs  will  read  it  carefully.  It 
surely  is  a  fine  presentation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  m  the  RrroRn. 

There  hoina  no  oblection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us.    SENATE. 

Wastimgto'i   D  C  .  Apnl  23   1968 
.Senator  Clinton  P  .Anderson. 
Chai'^man.   Committee  on   Aeronautical   and 
Space   Sciences.   Senate   Office   liuildiug, 
IVas/iinc/ton,  D  C. 

De.ar  Ciint  Our  Nation  todav  is  facing 
a  .spectrum  of  problems  which  .ire  unique  In 
our  history  Under  pressure  to  find  Immedi- 
ate solutions  some  people,  suggest  quick 
generalizations  which  m.iy  do  more  harm  In 
the  long  rtm  'han  wh.ilever  short-range 
benefits  are  created.  We  hU  liear  demands  to 
.spend  vast  .sums  oi  money  In  certain  areas  or 
to  .'■iash  funds  from  other  jiroer.im.s  which 
do  not  .seem  'o  meet  current  problems  Tlie 
long  range  future  is  forgotten  under  the  op- 
pression of  crisis 

My  re.ison  for  'ATlllng  to  you  Is  to  express 
my  concern  (ver  recent  recommend.itlons 
for  funding  "vir  Nation's  space  program  It 
Is  also  to  express  my  .tppreclation  for  the 
way  you  are  undertaking  a  thorough  analy- 
.sls  of  our  sfwoe  »>rrort  with  the  objective  of 
pstabll.shlne  a  valid  ind  sensible  listing  of 
priorities  In  particular  I  am  er.courivged  'o 
hear  that  you  have  scheduled  hearings  over 
the  next  two  weeks  to  explore  the  details  of 
our  Nation's  onlv  advanced  space  propulsion 
development  efTort,  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram. 

Last  month,  the  House  Committee  on  sci- 
ence and  -Astronautics  reported  a  bill  which 
reduces  the  NAS.A  authorization  for  nuclear 
rocket  engine  development  funding  from  a 
requested  J60  million  to  911.7  million  -a  cut 
which  elTectlvelv  shuts  off  further  work  and 
leaves  Insufficient  funds  even  for  termina- 
tion costs  I  knew  vou  have  long  been  a  pro- 
ponent of  nuclear  rcx;ket  propulsion,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  share  your  opinion. 
I  wish  'o  support  your  effort  to  assure  .irie- 
quate  funding  for  this  successful  and  Im- 
fx)rt.int  program  The  action  by  the  House 
Space  Committee  must  be  challenged  If  we 
are  to  avoid  irreparable  harm  "o  our  long- 
ranee  space  capabilities 

In  the  report  filed  with  Its  bill,  the  House 


Space  Committee  recites  the  augmented 
capabilities  li)r  the  S,iturn  V  when  con\^ 
billed  with  ..  nuc.ear  tl.ird  stage  PYiIlo'Wlng 
this,  the  Committee  reccjmmends  that  Nerva 
engine  development  be  deferred  because, 
of  the  large  tuiid  requirement  and 
because  there  are  no  approved  ml.sslons  at 
this  time  that  cannot  be  made  'With  exist- 
ing boosters. ■  Nowhere  in  the  report  do  I  tind 
the  slightest  criticism  of  the  way  the  nu- 
clear rocket  protfr.im  has  been  conducted 
over  the  jjiist  13  years  of  its  life.  To  the 
contrary,  the  report  implies  that  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine  would  be 
a  significant  and  desirable  advancement  In 
our  space  iiropnislon  i  apabllltles  Negative 
comment  Is  made  only  with  regard  to  the 
current  econiunlc  situation  and  the  belief 
of  the  Committee  '.hat  the  program  should 
be  stripped  of  tundlnp  In  order  to  save  mon- 
ey. The  House  Committee,  however,  over- 
looks .aome  very  important  facts  about  this 
$48  3  million  "savlnu." 

The  United  States  has  already  spent  over 
:>1  billion  to  develop  nuclear  rocket  engine 
technoloey.  This  effort  has  produced  a  con- 
-■istent  record  of  technoIoKlcal  accomplish- 
ment and  test  program  success  Nov^-,  the 
lerhnolcigy  phase  Is  virtually  complete.  The 
next  lottical  '^tpp  Is  to  proceed  with  hard- 
ware development  to  ttaln  Information  about 
the  teaslbllltv  of  nuclear  space  flight  This 
pha.se  would  be  completed  by  about  1975.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  nuclear  stage 
would  not  be  available  until  beyond  the 
point  of  current  jilanned  and  approved  NASA 
missions  Tlip  House  Committee  rejection  of 
Nerva  becnuse  of  there  being  no  approved 
missions  seems  to  mo  to  have  missed  the 
point  The  nuclear  rocket  program  has 
consistently  been  aimed  at  future  space 
missions.  It  Is  axiomatic  within  the  Research 
and  Developmen*  Community  that  missions 
are  .scheduled  and  .ipprcved  only  after  a  new 
[ilece  of  equijiment  is  tested  and  flight  rated. 

Last  year.  Dr  Mac  Adams.  Director.  Ofllce 
of  Advanced  Research  \;  Technology  at  NASA 
testified.     '  This    is    the    right    time    to 

start  If  we  do  not  start  this  year  then  we 
win  have  to  cut  back  on  the  current  pro- 
tram.  If  we  postpone  it.  we  will  have  to 
start  cutting  hack  on  personnel  Tliose  peo- 
ple will  go  elsewhere  These  are  the  people 
who  have  spent  m.iny  years  In  learning  this 
field  This  Is  a  unique  capability  In  this 
country  "  Tiie  point  of  Dr.  Adams'  comment 
IS  that  the  know-liow  we  have  assembled 
over  the  past  13  years,  the  technology,  exists 
in  the  training,  experience,  and  ability  of  the 
personnel  who  presently  make  up  the  gov- 
irnment-lnduftry  nuclear  rocket  team.  If 
we  delete  the  program  this  year  as  recom- 
inended  by  the  House  Space  Committee,  we 
will  not  only  stop  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
trram  in  Its  tracks  but  we  will  also  lose  the 
technoloey.  Irretrievably,  as  highly  skilled 
technical  personnel  leave  the  program  for 
ether  employment  Tliese  people  cannot  be 
expected  to  return  at  some  later  date.  We  will 
have  wasted  the  benefit  of  over  $1  billion  al- 
ready invested  In  this  program  by  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers. 

Last  year  when  part  of  this  program  was 
cancelled,  the  Westlnghouse  Astronuclear 
Laboratory,  which  Is  the  principal  subcon*^ 
tractor  for  this  program,  was  forced  to  drop 
almost  one  quarter  of  Its  personnel  who  were 
working  on  the  big  engine  I  understand  that 
the  prime  contractor  experienced  a  similar 
reduction  as  a  result  of  funding  cuts.  So.  the 
danger  of  loss  of  personnel  and  the  technol- 
ogy Is  very  real. 

Funhermore  this  $48  3  million  "saving" 
will  have  the  effect  of  locking  the  United 
States  into  a  commitment  to  chemical  pro- 
pulsion which  will  severely  limit  future 
L'l.lted  States  space  craft  performance.  It  will 
establish  a  new  national  policy  Involving  the 
abandonment  of  nuclear  space  propulsion 
to  the  U  S.S  R  There  is  testimony  and  many 
reports    available    to    the    Committee    which 


indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  now  be 
undertaking  Just  such  a  development 

Mr.  Clialrman.  I  consider  It  a  waste  ol  te<h- 
nical  and  linancial  resuiir>es  to  .ibandiui  the 
nuclear  rocket  progr.im  ilov;  ih.it  u  is  clearly 
within  our  lechiuc  il  capabilities  to  complete 
the  program  on  Khedule  .Anything  less 
would  prove  to  be  an  metleclive  utilization 
of  the  scientific  re.suurces  of  the  United 
States  and  could  well  cause.  In  tiie  lot  lire. 
unnecessary  duplication  of  the  inaiipov^er 
and  lacilitu's  that  h'vc  .  Iri'idy  been  ccjin- 
mitted  to  this  program.  If  the  Hou.se  .Space 
Committee  action  stands,  the  (ianjjer  is  suc- 
cinctly stated  m  the  rejiort  ol  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  .Atomic  Ki.crtty  which  ha.s  already 
approved  authori;-,.ition  lor  .AEC  lundlng  of 
u  nuclear  rocket  progr.aii  tins  year.  'I'he  Com- 
mittee warned.  .  without  tlie  develcjp- 
ment  of  a  nuclear  r'K'ket  enu'iiie.  u  is  not 
possible  to  project  a  viable  space  iirogr.im 
based  on  a  slftnilicant  stejiwlse  advanrcnieiu 
in  propulsion  capability.  Uelcrral  is  not  pos- 
sible without  incurring  certain  irreyersible 
penalties  which  will  he  very  costly  to  this 
Nation  in  the  long  run." 

One  last  jjoint.  Mr  Cli.iirnian,  in  .iddrioii 
to  the  economic  considerations  outlined 
above,  I  think  it  woxild  be  most  unwise  tcj 
permit  the  nucle.-ir  rocket  engine  t'j  ^llp  Irom 
our  grasp  without  civlng  some  consideration 
to  our  Nation'.'-  luture  security.  In  addition 
to  a  variety  of  protrram.s  already  outlined  in 
testimony  by  NASA,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  Increased  space  capabilifes  as  they  might 
affect  the  luture  defense  of  i  ur  Nation  .As 
we  project  both  the  civilian  ..nd  ilelense 
space  requirements  into  the  next  decade,  the 
highly  reliable  nuclear  rocket  enuine  which 
permlt-s  substanti.il  maneuvering  in  .--pace 
with  very  heavy  jiayloads,  seems  i<<  me  to 
have  a   very  .significant  retjuirement 

Once  again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  a.ssure 
you  that  this  program   has  my  support  and 
I  Intend  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  Scott, 

US.  Senator 


GIANT  FARM  MONOPOLIES  CALLED 
THREAT  TO  FAMILY  FARMS  AND 
SMALL  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  debated  by  citizens 
in  rural  America  today  is  the  growing 
threat  of  corporate  agriculture  to  family- 
operated  farms  and  ranches. 

Incorporation  by  family  farmer.s  is  not 
questioned.  Instead  it  is  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  large  conglomerate  corporations 
and  other  nonfarm  interests  into  agri- 
culture. This  trend  is  viewed  with  alarm 
by  a  number  of  our  major  farm  groups 
and  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
thousands  of  rural  people  across  America. 

They  are  told  by  proponents  of  corpo- 
ration farming  that  "bigness"  is  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  agriculture's  problems 
They  are  assured  that  the  trend  toward 
industrialized  agriculture  is  both  desir- 
able and  inevitable. 

The  assurance  that  it  is  desirable  is 
certainly  open  to  serious  question. 
Whether  it  is  inevitable  or  not  depends 
on  what  we  in  the  Senate,  and  others 
who  influence  national  policy,  do  about 
it  in  the  next  few  years. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time, 
in  my  judgment,  when  this  Nation  must 
decide  whether  the  family  farm — defined 
in  terms  of  both  size  and  degree  of  man- 
agerial independence — is  forced  to  van- 
ish from  the  Amei^ican  scene.  This  is  the 
same  family  farm  which  year  after  year 
has  proven  itself  to  be  the  most  efficient 


and  ellective  producei'  of  looo  and  fiber 
in  the  world. 

riiis  decision  als.j  vv.ll  deteimiac  vvh.tt 
hap))eiis  to  iionfaimer.s  m  lunil  Ainei - 
icu— the  bu.-lnts,,inen  and  olheis  in  small 
towns  and  cities  directly  tied  to  ar.iicu;- 
iiue.  They,  too.  >iie  beiim  forced  into  the 
cities  in  cver-increasinit  nunibcr.s.  A 
study  in  South  Dakota  nas  .<hown  iluu 
one  small  business  in  a  rural  community 
lias  to  close  its  door  every  lime  .  ix  1am- 
ily  faimer.s  in  the  same  area  .ue  ioici-d 
i-lf  tiie  land 

Tliere  ha.s  beer,  liiHe  u.seaich  in  ilus 
held  I'ilher  by  umversules  ur  the  many 
larm  .ind  business  uroups  that  Ir.ive 
s!.),)ken  out  on  this  issue. 

Preliminary  studit^s,  however,  indicate 
coi'ixiiatlon  laims  normally  buy  laim 
machinery,  irrifiation  equipment,  and 
other  production  supplies  direct  Mom 
manulaclurers  or  distributors.  They  by- 
pa.ss  both  the  retailer  and  the ^-cjopeia- 
tives.  It  also  indicates  they  rely  on  a 
.sc-as,j!ial  work  force,  usually  lecruited 
outside  the  community,  and  provide  little 
year-round   employment. 

It  IS  easy  to  see  tliat  this  ints  .-mail 
businesses  in  two  ways:  F'lrst.  they  are 
byi;assed  m  purchase  of  machinery,  .M-ed. 
and  ulher  larm  production  sui3j)lies;  and, 
second,  most  farmcr-eusi-imcrs  now  buy- 
uvj  both  ijroduction  and  living  items 
would  leave  the  community. 

Tills  would  drastically  reduce  si.k-s  ol 
indeix'ndent  busine.s.ses.  maiiv  lamily 
'>pcrated  and  unsuiled  to  move  to  a 
lartier  community  .somewhere  el,'-e.  It  ulso 
wouJd  cut  sales  of  local  outlets  c  1  bi« 
ompanie.s — John  Deere.  .All  s  Chalmerr;. 
and  similar  dealerships  and  retail  cut- 
lets such  as  J.  C,  Pcnnev.  (Janibles  and 
B;-!!  Franklin  stores. 

No  (;ne  has  yet  documented  the  effect s 
of  this  in  terms  of  clo.seouts.  bankrupt- 
cies, lost  .lobs.  and  boarded-up  >t'ire 
fronts.  It  is  time,  however,  that  someone 
attempted  to  find  out  the  fact^  so  we  can 
assess  the  consequences  of  this  agricul- 
tural trend. 

The  social  consequences  m  terms  of 
welfare  costs,  uprooted  and  underem- 
l)loyed  people,  out -migration  to  the 
cities,  rural  church  membership,  school 
consolidations,  rural  credit  availability. 
farm  cooperative  patronage,  and  aban- 
doned housing  also  should  be  explored. 

.AlsD  important  in  these  rural  changes 
IS  the  effect  of  huge  industrial  farm  op- 
erations on  soil  and  water  conservation 
The  independent  larmer  husbands  t^iis 
rich  natural  resource  and  treats  it  in 
terms  of  generations.  We  should  attempt 
to  determine  what  corporatir.n  farming 
has  meant  so  far  in  terms  of  resource  u.se 
and  development. 

In  view  of  the  serious  questions  raised 
regarding  this  growing  trend  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  I  am  announcing  th.at 
the  Monopoly  Subconynittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate .Select  Committee  on  Sniall  Bu.sinf^ss 
will  conduct  a  series  of  hearings  to  ex- 
plore the  effects  of  corporation  larmms 
en  small  business  and  rural  .America  as 
a  whole. 

The  first  hearinu  will  be  Ircld  Mmday. 
May  20,  in  Omaha,  Nebr..  with  additional 
iiearinss  to  follow. 

It  has  been  too  long  since  Ci.  nsress 
took  a  look  Pt  the  effects  on  small  busi- 
ness of   fast-;no\'ing   trends  in  agricul- 
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ture  Tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Busmess  last  .studied  this  matter  in  1946 
iinci  i.^sued  a  report  Small  Business  and 
r:>>  Community:  The  Effects  of  the  Scale 
if  P'arm  Operations 

The  heannus  I  am  anmunrinR  today 
Aill  provide  material  to  update  these 
findinijs  Thev  will  provide  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study,  carefully  and  thoroughly 
'he  cuiiint  impact  of  corporation  farm- 
mn  on  small  businesses  in  rural  areas. 

In  determinlnct  the  effects  on  .-imall 
business  we  also  can  determine  the  con- 
-equencs  for  farmers  who  rt-main  in 
communities  where  this  transition  if)  an 
industrialized  agriculture  takes  place. 
What  do  they  do  when  business  rloseouts 
le:ive  tl^.t-m  wi'h  the  closest  implement 
dealer  or  lumber  yard  or  hardware  store 
J5  to  .')0  miles  awav 

Dunne  the  past  few  months  stories  on 
corporation  farming  have  appeared  in  all 
rhe  major  farm  magazines  The  subject 
has  been  explored  in  business  ioumals 
.inri  the  daily  newspapers  .A  number  of 
"ditonals  have  been  published  reflecting 
the  concern  many  rural  editors  feel  re- 
-:ard:ntr  rhii?  issue 

In  the  rfext  few  days  I  will  place  a 
-election  of  these  articles  and  editorials 
::i  the  Record. 

A  nimiber  of  farm  groups  have  taken 
strong  public  stands  on  the  corporation 
t.irni  issue  I  am  hoijeful  that  spokes- 
men fir  these  oraanizations.  plus  repre- 
sentatives of  business  groups  and  others 
interested  in  what  happens  in  rural 
.America,  will  address  themselves  to  this 
problem  in  testimony  at  the  hearings 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee report  on  corporation  farming. 
i.sMied  in  1946   be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
vere  ordered  'o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sm.\LI.    BrslNFsS    ANO    THE    C''.MMl"Nmr — Thb 
EfTFtTS  or  THE  SrsLE  OF  F\RM   OPKRAT'OVS. 

De(  rM3ER  23    1046 
Rt-purt  of  fie  Speciul  Committae  To  Study 
Problems  of  American  Small  Business.  U  S 
S^n  ltd 

The  fimlly  f.irm  Is  r'.ie  classic  example  of 

•he  Anneru-in  sm  I'.l-buslne.ss  enterprise    F^r 

,'?ner3r.ons    this    inititution    and    the   cnm- 

:nun  ty  '.t  !4iippi>rts  h.ive  tield  the  esteem  of 

il!    wiio    have    known    nnd    under-t'jnd    the 

.\m?r-.can    heriviae     St>t?5-men.    hisforians, 

HI'  iri'imsts.   ;jnd   lociDiugists   h.we   generally 

^rce<i   'hit   the  spre  id   ot   the  family   farm 

■ver  The  !:ind  h.\s  "..ild  the  economic  base  for 

he  liberrios  .ind  the  dfmocritic  Institutions 

jvh  ch  this  N.ttion  rounts  .is  :?.«  '.featest  asset. 

The   great   declaration    by   Daniel    Webster 

>:U1  St  mfls  as  perhaps  the  clearest  -ind  most 

uthenf  Ic  expre«?'<'n  "f  .America's  depp-rooted 

belief  111  the  intimate  and  casual  relation  be- 

•we°n  the  family  farm  and  the  distinctively 

popular   character  of   our  Government 

Our  New  England  ancestor^,  he  said, 
brought  thither  no  great  cnpit.ils  from  Eur- 
jpe.  and  if  thev  had  there  wns  nothing  pro- 
cfUctl'e  m  which  thev  could  have  been  in- 
vested They  left  behind  them  the  whole 
feudal  poUcv  of  the  other  continent  •  *  * 
I'hev  came  to  a  new  countrv  There  were  as 
•et  no  '.inUs  vteldlng  rent,  and  no  tenatits 
•■enderliig  service  The  whole  .soil  was  un- 
reclaimed 'rom  barbarism  They  were  them- 
selves either  from  their  original  condition, 
ir  from  the  nece.«islty  of  their  common  in- 
•erest.  nearly  on  a  level  in  respect  to  prop- 
ertv  Their  situation  demanded  a  p.ircellnR 
>ut  and  division  of  the  land,  and  it  mav 
tairly  be  said  that  this  necessary  act   nsed 


the  futuif  f'amf  iind  form  of  lltrir  goicrn- 
mcnt  (Webster's  Italics  |  The  character  of 
their  political  inistitutions  was  determlneii 
by  the  fundnmental  laws  rcspociiiig  prop- 
erty •  •  •  The  con.-ieqnenccs  of  all  these 
causes  have  been  a  great  subdivision  of  the 
so!)  and  a  great  r(]iialliy  ot  condition;  tlie 
irtie  basis,  mixst  certainly,  of  popular  gov- 
ernment   •  ••■■• 

The  advances  in  technology  during  tlie 
past  century  have  greatly  benefited  farnipri 
who.  wltli  their  families,  work  the  land  Tlie 
industrial  re\oUit;on  has  eased  the  ijurdcn 
oi  'lie  firmer  and  rendered  his  labors  more 
prixluctlve  Yet  these  technological  .tdvances 
have,  at  the  simie  time,  brought  a  threat  to 
the  very  Institution  to  whose  personnel  they 
ha^•e  brijughi  so  much  aid  Tlie  threat  is 
this  That  with  increased  mechanization  will 
come  increased  industrialization  of  the  larm 
enterprise;  that  with  industrialization  will 
come  an  increasing  concentration  or  eco- 
nomic power  In  the  hands  of  fewer  and 
fewer  men  at  the  head  of  great  organizations, 
and  an  i-nd  to  that  broad  dltTusion  of  .social 
u'.d  economic  benefits  that  lias  long  lioen 
characteristic  of  American  rural  communi- 
ties 

There  is  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
industrialization  is  on  the  increase.  The 
United  States  Census  at  Agriculture  has 
been  recording  tlie  gradual  increase  in  aver- 
age farm  size  in  America  This  is  not  a  result 
•  )f  '.he  disappearance  of  undersized  farms; 
f.imily  farmers  on  the  better  lands  appear  to 
be  part'.ciilarlv  vulnerable  Census  statistics 
-ire  supported  by  other  information  In  those 
areas  particularly  suitable  to  high-value  5.pe- 
clalty  crops,  the  concentration  of  land  and 
production  into  large  units  has  been  re- 
ported by  various  ageticies  and  students  of 
American  igriculture  A  committee  of  the 
tJ  S  Senate  has  pointed  out  that  within 
the  decade  of  the  thirties  the  percentage  of 
ill  (arms  m  California  which  produce  )u5t 
over  one-half  the  toUil  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  that  State  fell  from  10  to  6.8  percent, 
marking  i  growth  in  concentration  of  nearly 
one-third  It  is  not  without  signihcance  as 
evidence  "(  this  "rend  that  at  least  one  group 
of  speclaltv  crop  producers  has  so  tar  changed 
Its  character  away  from  that  of  familv  farm- 
ers and  in  the  direction  of  becoming  indus- 
trialists that  it  lias  found  Iti-elf  indicted  lor 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  Nation 
The  development  of  large-scale  farming 
has  been  foremost  in  California  The  Influ- 
ence of  Spanish  land  policy,  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  large  ;ireas  by  early  comers  after 
American  statehood,  the  soil  and  climate 
favorable  to  the  production  of  .specialty 
crops,  and  congeries  of  other  historic  and 
economic  circumstances  have  made  Califor- 
nia particularly  amenable  to  Industrialized 
agricultural  production  But  development  of 
this  pattern  of  agriculture  often  operated 
like  induslrj-  from  urban  centers  and  worked 
bv  wage  labor.  Is  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
part  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  reported  in 
some  degree  from  all  sections. 

Whether  industrialization  of  farming  is 
.1  threat  not  only  to  the  family  farm,  but  also 
u>  the  rural  socletv  founded  tipon  the  family 
farm,  is  the  specific  subject  of  the  present 
report  The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  test 
by  contemporary  held  research  the  historic 
hypothesis  that  the  institution  of  small  Inde- 
pendent farmers  is  indeed  the  agent  which 
creates  the  homogeneous  community,  both 
socially  and  economically   democratic 

The  present  inquiry  consists  of  a  tletailed 
analysis  and  comparison  of  two  communities, 
one  where  agricultural  operations  are  on  a 
modest  scale,  the  other  where  large  factory- 
like  techniques  are  practiced.  Both  commu- 
nities he  in  the  fertile  southern  Sin  Joaquin 
Vallev  in  the  Great  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  highly  developed  and  richly 
productive  agriculture  Is  characteristic  Lim- 
itations of  time  and  resources  dictated  that 
no  more  than  two  communities  be  studied. 
Numerous  other  pairs  might  have  been  cho- 


sen which  doubtless  would  have  yleUled  com- 
parable results. 

The  two  communities  studiccl  !icre  nat- 
urally vary  in  some  degree  with  respect  to 
proportions  of  surroiindlnt;  lands  devoted  to 
ihis  or  that  crop  wttli  rt-spect  to  age.  to 
depth  of  water  lilt  for  irriiration.  ftc  as  well 
as  with  rpspe<-t  to  the  scale  of  the  farm  enter- 
prLses  which  siirrrninrt  thrm  Controls  as  per- 
fect as  are  possible  ;n  the  ''heniist':-  labora- 
tory are  not  found  in  social  organizations 
Yet  the  approximation  to  complete  control 
achieved  by  selection  of  the  cominiinitles  ot 
Arvln  and  Dinuba  Is  surprisingly  high  Other 
lactors,  besides  the  dltference  In  scale  of 
farming,  which  might  have  produced  or  con- 
tributed to  the  striking  contrasts  cif  Arviii 
and  Dinuba  have  been  carefully  examined 
On  this  basis  the  conclusion  lias  ijeen  rcache.-l 
that  the  primary,  and  by  all  odds  the  factor 
of  greatest  weight  In  producing  the  essential 
dltferences  in  these  two  communities,  was 
the  characteristic  dllference  in  the  scale  of 
farming — large  or  small — upon  which  each 
was  founded.  There  is  every  reason  to  lielleve 
that  the  results  obtained  by  this  study  are 
generally  applicable  wherever  like  economic 
conditions  prevail 

SUMMARY    of    UNDINGS 

CeriHin  concluslfnis  are  particularly  signiti- 
cani  to  the  small  businessman,  and  to  an 
understanding  of  the  imf)ortance  ol  his  place 
in  a  cominunltv  Not  only  does  the  .-^m  ill  farm 
Itself  constitute  small  business,  but  It  sup 
ports  tlourlshing  small  commercial  biisinesK 
Analysis  cif  the  business  ix>nditions  in  the 
communities  of  .'^rvm  and  Dinuba  shows 
that — 

1 1 1  The  small  farm  community  supported 
62  separate  business  establishment*,  to  but 
35  m  the  larae-farm  community;  i  ratio  m 
favor  of  the  mall-farm  community  ol  nearly 
2   1 

i2t  The  '.olnme  of  retail  trade  in  the  small- 
farm  community  during  the  IU-mont!i  periiKi 
analyzed  was  $4:383  000  .us  against  only  52.- 
535.000  in  the  1  irite-larm  communitv  Retail 
trade  m  the  small-farm  community  was 
greater  by  61  percent  i  See  ngure  .md  table. 
pp.  83  and  84  t 

t3<  The  expenditure  for  household  sup- 
plies and  building  equipment  was  over  three 
times  as  great  in  the  small-farm  community 
IS  it  was  in  the  large  farm  <-onimunity 

Tlie  investigation  disclosed  other  vast  dif- 
ferences in  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  two  communities,  and  affords  stront;  sup- 
port for  J  he  belief  that  small  farms  provide 
the  basis  for  a  richer  communitv  life  .ind  a 
greater  stun  of  tho.se  values  for  which  .Ainer- 
ica  stands,  than  do  Industrialized  l.irms  of 
the  usual   type 

It  was  found  that  — 

(4 1  The  small  farm  supports  in  the  local 
community  ,i  larger  number  of  people  per 
dollar  volume  of  agricultural  production  than 
.in  area  devoted  to  larger-scale  enterprises,  a 
difference  in  its  lavor  of  about  20  percent 

(5i  Notwithstanding  their  greater  num- 
bers, people  in  the  small-farm  communitv 
have  .1  better  average  .standard  of  living  than 
those  living  in  the  community  of  l.irce-sc.ile 
farms. 

(61  Over  one-half  of  the  breadwinners  in 
the  small-farm  community  are  independ- 
ently employed  businessmen,  persons  in 
white-collar  emploj-ment.  or  farmers;  in  the 
large- farm  community  the  proportion  is  less 
than  one-fifth. 

i7i  Less  than  one-third  of  the  breadwin- 
ners in  the  small-farm  community  are  agri- 
cultural wage  laborers  i  charact-erisilcaUv 
landless,  and  with  low  and  Insecure  income  i 
while  the  proportion  of  persons  in  this  ixjki- 
tlon  reaches  the  astonishini:  neurc  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  persons  giintuUv  employed 
in  the  large-farm  community 

(8)  Physical  facilities  for  comnuinity  liv- 
ing— paved  streets,  sidewalks,  garbage  dis- 
posal, sewage  disposal,  and  other  public  set-.  - 
Ices— are  far  greater  in  the  small-farm  com- 
munity: Indeed,  in  the  industrial-iarm  com- 


munity some  of  these  facilities   ;ire  entirely 
wanting. 

I'Jl  Sch(X)Is  .ire  mure  pleiitltul  ,iikI  i  Her 
broader  ser\ices  iii  tlie  sniall-i.inn  coiiiniu- 
nily.  -Ahlch  is  provldett  with  lour  elementary 
schools  and  one  high  school;  the  l;tri;e-I,irni 
iximmunlty  li;is  but  .i  .--iimle  elenienlary 
school. 

(lOi  Tlie  small-farm  coniniuniiy  is  jjro- 
vlded  with  three  parks  lor  recreation;  tie 
largc-tami  coniinunity  lia.s  .i  .iniile  iiia\- 
ground.  lo.uied  b\  a  corporation 

I  11  I  Tlie  small-tiirni  town  has  more  iIk.ii 
twice  the  number  of  orraniyatlons  iir  ,ivlc 
improvement  .md  Sfx'ial  recreation  Ti.,in  its 
I.irue-iarm  counterpart 

I  12  I  Provision  for  jnibllc  recreation  certer."^^. 
Boy  .Scout  troops,  .nul  similar  lacllities  lor 
enriching  tiie  lives  of  the  inhabitants  in  [iio- 
IKirtuiiied  111  the  two  i  oninuinities  iu  the 
same  t;<.nor.il  way.  i.ivcriiig  ;he  sni.ill-larni 
community 

I  13)  The  .-ni.ill-fiirm  i  onniiunit;,  .upiKirts 
two  ncwsp.ipers.  e.u-h  with  many  times  the 
news  si)ace  c.irrled  in  the  single  paper  ot  the 
industrlalizcd-tarm  coniniunitv. 

I  14)  Churches  l)ear  ihe  ratio  of  z  1  be- 
tween the  communities,  witii  the  greater 
number  of  churches  .iiui  ihurchtrocrs  iii  ihe 
small-larm  commuiiiT> 

il5i  Facilities  lur  making  tiecisiona  on 
cammunily  welf.ire  lliroUi;h  local  popular 
elections  ;ire  available  to  i>eople  in  the  sm.ill- 
larm  community.  ;n  ilie  larce-iarm  com- 
iiiunily  Mich  decisions  .ire  in  the  hands  oi 
otficials  ol    ihe  count >. 

These  differences  are  sufficiently  great  in 
number  and  Uegri-e  t  i  allirm  the  thesis  that 
small  farms  bear  .i  \cry  important  relation 
to  the  character  of  .■\merican  rural  society. 
It  must  l)e  realized  tliat  the  two  commu- 
nities of  .Arvln  and  Dinuba  were  carefully 
selected  to  reflect  the  difference  m  .size  of 
ei'.terprise.  .iiid  :i  >t  iMraiieous  lactors.  The 
agricultural  prtiductlon  in  the  two  commu- 
nities was  virtually  the  same  in  volume — 
2' 2  million  dollars  per  annum  m  each — so 
that  the  resource  l)ase  was  strictly  com- 
p.irable.  Both  communities  produce  special- 
ized crops  of  liluh  \.ilue  md  high  cost  of 
production,  utili/itig  irneallon  and  large 
bodies  of  special  harvest  labor.  The  two  com- 
munities are  In  the  same  climate  zone,  about 
equidistant  from  small  cities  and  major 
urban  centers,  similarly  served  by  highways 
and  railroads,  and  without  any  significant 
ad\antages  irom  nonagrictiltural  resources 
or  from  manufacturing  or  processing.  The 
reported  dltferences  in  the  communities  may 
properly  be  assigned  confidently  and  over- 
whelmingly to  the  .^cale-r>:-l arming  factor. 
The  reasons  seem  ilcar.  The  small-farm 
community  is  a  population  ot  middle-class 
persons  with  a  high  degree  of  stability  in 
income  and  tenure,  ;ind  a  strone  economic 
and  social  interest  in  their  community.  Dif- 
lerences  in  wealth  among  them  are  not 
great,  and  the  people  uenerally  associate  lo- 
itcther  in  those  organizations  which  serve 
the  community  Wliere  i,.rm^  ire  hirge.  im 
the  other  iiand.  the  population  consists  of 
relatively  few  persons  with  economic  .-t-ibil- 
ity,  and  of  large  numbers  whose  inly  tie  to 
the  community  is  their  uncertain  and  rela- 
tively low-income  job.  Differences  in  wealth 
are  great  ;imong  members  of  this  commu- 
nity, and  social  contacts  between  them  are 
rare.  Indeed,  even  the  operators  of  large- 
scale  farms  frequently  are  ;ibsentees;  and 
if  they  do  live  in  .Arvm.  they  as  often  .^eek 
their  recreation  m  tne  ncirby  city.  Th.eir 
interest  in  the  social  life  of  the  community 
is  hardly  greater  than  that  of  the  laborer 
whose  tenure  is  transitory.  Even  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  large-farm  community  fre- 
quently express  their  own  feelings  of  im- 
;>ermanence;  and  their  financial  investment 
III  the  community,  kept  usually  at  a  mini- 
mum, reflects  the  same  view.  Attitudes  such 
■  is  these  are  not  conducive  to  stability  and 
•he  rich  kind  of  rural  community  life  which 
Is  properly  associated  with  the  traditional 
familv  .'arm. 


THE   NEED   FOR  GUN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  I'lcsidcnt.  tlie  need 
for  i-tTective  }.;un  fontiMl  Urislalion  i.s 
uruent;  the  houi-  is  late.  What  is  more, 
llu'se  facts  are  now  well  known  lo  the 
IJiihlic.  which  strongly  siiijpoiis  .-uch  Icp- 
islation.  The  Senate  will  .soon  voti-  on 
this  vital  i.ssue.  Ilic  clamor  ut  a  lew 
.siiould  not  frusliatc  the  \;ist  maioiity  ol 
-Americans  who  aic  iiri'd  ot  iivin;.;  in  an 
atmo.spiieii' ciiaii^cd  with  lethal  violence. 

I  ask  unaniindiis  consoiit  to  hate 
))i-inted  111  the  lU.ini.n  cditoiials  uub- 
li.shcd  i-eceiitly  in  ilic  Bo.stuii  (liobc  and 
the  Eveiiiim   News 

There  beini,'  no  objection,  the  cdilo- 
iials  were  ordered  to  be  iJiiiiled  m  the 
Record,  as  lollows: 

I  From   t!ie   Ii-,ston   (llobe.    A]iv    JI'.    liM.i8| 
til   .N      Co.N'lROL.S      N'liuni       I 

L.eut.  till',  Francis  W.  .'-Sargent,  himself 
il.e  owner  il  .■  .-jjorting  gOcKls  store  that  fcells 
lirearms.  sjj.ike  the  -ruth  recently  when  he 
Ijluntly  told  the  coii\enlion  of  the  National 
Rllle  Assn.  in  Hoston  ihat  it.s  jiuljllc  image  is 
lernble  atid  it  had  better  support  serious  and 
sensible   ■iiin  loniro:   legislation 

A  Harris  ]>,i]\  ■■ni.i\  shows  ili.ii  71  perc(>nt 
it  Americ.m.i  la\or  light  controls  over  the 
sale  of  nuns  .Old  th.it.  though  51  percent  of 
.American  homes  .on tain  stuii.-.  those  who 
own  them  lav(jr  Kun  ,  ontrol  laws  by  05  to 
;il    percent,   better   than   two-;o-one. 

riie  NH.A,  bises  its  case  primarily  on  the 
.Second  .'Vmendment  to  the  Constitution,  part 
ot  the  Bill  of  Hlghts.  And  surely  few  will 
disagree  with  this  amendment,  [jarticiilarly 
11   they  knew  how  the  courts  h.ive  applied  it. 

Tiie  amendinent  .states:  '.A  well  regulated 
.Militia  being  necessary  to  'he  ,-ectirity  ol  u 
Iree  State,  the  right  ol  the  jjeople  to  keep 
and  bear  .Arms  shall  not  be  infringed.  '  Note 
that  this  right  is  related  directly  to  the  need 
ot  a  well  regulated  militia. 

The  .imendment  has  been  I'ited  by  some 
as  guaranteeing  an  individual's  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  but  the  court  decisions  do 
iijt  !-:i.pport  this.  .As  early  ;ls  1886,  in  Presser 
\.s.  Illinois,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a 
.'■;tate  statute  forbidding  men  to  drill  or 
jiarade  with  arms  unless  authorized  by  law. 

What  prompts  the  present  jiressure  for 
better  gun  controls  is.  of  course,  the  .April  4 
a-ssassinatlon  m  Mtniphis.  Tenn  .  of  Dr.  Mar- 
♦in  Luther  King.  Jr.  The  rifle  ,ind  telescopic 
•^ight  that  killed  him  were  jnirchased.  ap- 
parently, in  Birmingham.  .Ala.  But'" this  was 
only  the  latest  of  a  long  series  <.I  assassma- 
tion.s  with  guns. 

The  nation  will  not  easily  forget  tiiat  the 
weapon  '.vhich  killed  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  1963  had  been  i)urchased  uiider  a, 
:a:.se  n.ime  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  Irom  a 
mail-order  Iirm  in  Clucago.  Guns  have  also 
taken  the  li\es  ol  three  otlier  .American 
Presidents. 

Firearms  in  196C  accounted  in  this  country 
:..r  (3400  murders.  10.000  suicides  and  2600 
accident..!  deaths.  By  contrast,  m  Japan 
'.v'.iere  no  one  but  a  police  officer  mav  own  a 
pistol,  there  were  only  37  murders  tav  lirearms 
m  1962. 

This  is  not  to  .say  that  this  country  shotild 
adopt  the  sweepiiig  Japanese  law.  There  r-,re 
many  sound  reasons  for  protectlr.g  the  right 
TO  ')wn  a  gun.  but  there  arc  even  more 
re.isons  for  controlling  and  regviiatmg  such 
ownership. 

Fast  and  present  legislation  to  control  the 
sale  ol  guns,  and  the  N.R..A.';  jjowerlul  oppo- 
sition to  most  of  this  legislation,  wil  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  editorial. 

I  From  the  Boston  Globe.  .Apr.  23,  1968] 
Grx    CoNTP'ii.s    Nfedfd     II 

The  story  of  the  lone  series  ot  efforts  to 
pass  adequate  gun  control  legislation  in  Con- 


irress  i.-  .i  sorcud  one.  lor  the  successlul  op- 
jiosition  to  sucli  laws  has  been  marked  n\ 
iiiiprincipal  maneuvering  behind  the  .scenes 
md  outright  inlsrepreKeiitation  by  the  Na- 
tion il  Rifle  .A.ssn  and  Us  pul)licatloii,  The 
.American  Rifleman 

.•\ii\one  dfnihting  tli.it  is  iirjicd  to  read  .in 
exliansli\e  account  of  it  m  the  iiirrelu  .N'ew 
Yorker  maga/ine  by  Richard  Harris. 

li  took  Preside  Tit  Kennedys  a.ssasslnat  lou 
in  Novemljer.  1963.  to  aroii.se  m.iss  intere,  t  in 
I'.un  cuiitrols.  t)ut  a  stiidv  b)  a  Senate  Jii- 
diciaiy  subcommittee  had  shown  the  need 
tor  lliem  in  1!>6I.  and  had  also  not<'d  .i  \ust 
increase  since  19,')5  in  the  ninnber  i>l  lori-ign 
military  surjilus  weapons  .sold  m  this  conn- 
:  ry  many  oi  iheni,  by  the  way.  Ru.sslan 
made, 

.A  \e:ir  after  the  allenipted  .issassliriilon 
■  :  I'lesident-elect  Frankhn  D  Rno.seielt  in 
lU.iA.  Ctongress  liaci  pa.s.sed  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act,  but  it  v.-as  aimed  priiicipallv  at 
"gangstfr"  type  weai)ons  such  as  machine 
guns,  and  made  it  a  crime  to  possess  .  tich 
weapons  unregistered 

Only  last  Jan  29  the  Suprena  Coiiri 
\oided  the  section  of  this  law  re^juirin;,'  ref'i>- 
iration.  on  the  grounds  Ihal  it  violated  lla- 
Fillh  .Amendment's  protection  against  .self- 
incrimination  Hut  the  high  court  made  it 
clear  this  did  not  a'iect  Ctongress"  autliorif. 
to  regulate  llie  manulaclure.  transfer  oj 
possession  ol  firearms  " 

riie  only  similar  l.;w  on  ilie  liooks.  the 
Federal  Firearms  Law  ot  1938.  requires  li- 
censes for  interstate  dealers  la  loophole 
through  which  until  recently  gun  lancier; 
could  declare  themselves  dealers"  and  get 
discounts  irom  wholesale  hou.sesi.  but  did 
not  prevent  criminals  Imni  iaisllying  it.ite- 
ments  to  dealers  in  order  to  l>uy  a  Iirearm 

In  30  years,  lliere  lias  been  only  one  con- 
viclicm  Hurler  Mie  section  prohibiting  the 
mailing  ol  lirearm.i  to  jjnvate  individuals  in 
the  eiglit  states  tli.it  nquirc-  permits.  Vet  m 
1966  alone,  accijrdini:  to  the  go-.ernnunt 
there  were  nearly  10.000  "possible  violations  ' 
But  in  1963  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  introduced 
S.  1975  to  restrict  the  mail-order  sale  ol  hand 
guns.  About  all  it  did  was  to  require  a  swf.rn 
allidavit  irom  purchasers,  witli  a  copy  .sent 
to  his  local  l.iw  enlorcement  officer.  Later 
amended  to  cover  rllles  and  shotguns,  it  got 
no'A'here,  even  ,ilter  I'rculent  Keimejlv  ■'.,.■- 
killed. 

Tlie  N.R.A,,  which  had  helped  dr.ili  its 
original  provisions,  never  told  its  nien.bers  it 
liad  done  so.  It  told  them  Instead  that  it  had 
l)revented  the  l)ill  from  tieing  voted  out  of 
committee.  In  1964  the  bill  was  killed  hv 
deterring  action  on  it 

.A  later  editorial  will  dLscuss  .Miosequeni 
atlemiJts  to  control  gun  sales,  the  pending 
legislation,  and  how  to  overcome  the  at- 
tempts being  made  even  now  to  kill  it  .igain 

IFrriin  the  Boston   GIoljc.  .Apr.  24     1968! 
Gt'.v  Co.xrifoi.s  NEri>ED-    HI 

For  an  organization  that  lakes  pride  in 
Its  in.irksnir.nshlp.  the  American  Rifle  Assn. 
has  consistently  been  iar  olf  target  in  lUs 
oijjjosKion  to  gun  control  legislation.  II 
needs  badly  to  adjust  its  .s'ghts,  and  to  allow 
lor  its  own  windage. 

Take,  lor  example,  its  opposition  to  bills 
introduced  in  19r>o.  They  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  interstate  mail-order  sale  of  all 
lirearms  to  individuals  and  over-tlie-counter 
.sales  o:  handguns  t.-j  non-residerits  of  the 
state.  But  no  bill  came  out  ol  .(.nimittee, 
not  even  one  by  .Sen  Bourke  B  Hicken- 
iooper  (R-Iowai.  an  NR  .A  member,  exempt - 
me-  rifles  ,ind  shotguns. 

Instead,  the  NR.A.  on  .April  9  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Its  700.000  members  urging  them  to 
A-rite  their  congressmen,  and  warning  that 
ttie  legislation  (ould  end  "the  private  r,wn- 
ership  of  all  iruns  "  This  v^'as  but  one  exam- 
ple of  what  Congressional  Quarterly  meant 
recently  when  it  said.  "Bv  any  ,ic,  ounting 
the  letter  was  repicre  with  distortions  of 
the    iact  "    The    N  R  .A  's    president    said    he 
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WDiild  consider  sending  jnother  letter  w:th 
eorrecUons.  bin  it  *as  never  sent 

It  was  '.r)e  sHHie  ^t'lry  In  ISStJ  even  alter 
Ch<ir;e8  J  Whiituitin  carried  ^i  sm.iU  an.enul 
to  tne  top  Lit  .-t  University  ol  r«x.is  t<jwer 
dad  kllle<l  16  persons  .md  gvounded  30  be- 
fore pulice  ci.uld  Itil!  mm  Even  a  bill  tiled 
by  Sen  R  L  Hrustca  i  R-Nebr  I  tnlled  to 
reiich  It  tloor  vole,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  bill  would  merely  n^ve  bimned  inter- 
state ;siupment  ot  plbt.ils  to  those  under  21. 
On  Sept  22  the  Judiciary  Committee  or- 
dered It  reported  out  |it-to-5  But  knowing 
tnat  Sen  Edw;ird  M  Kennedy  iD -Masai 
would  .iniei'.d  the  bill  on  the  rloor.  Hrusku 
did  not  r«-port  it  till  Oct  19.  three  dn'.i  be- 
fore Congress  adjourned,  when  it  was  too 
Ut«  f.  .r  .iction 

.\(!aln  m  1987  nreafms  leifl.slutlon  never 
reached  the  floor  despitt-  ;)res.stire  for  it 
from  the  White  House  .iiid  KBI  Director  J 
Ed^ar  Hoover  The  N  R  A  letter-writing 
I  .impugn  continued  rhoiii:;h  he  N  R  A  h  id 
supporteil  'he  we.ik  Hrusku  bill  m  testl- 
monv  it  did  not  ur.?e  .Ls  members  tj  write 
In  favor  oi  it  ilt  rhis  time  would  have  re- 
quire<l  haiid^tin  ptirchiisers  to  tile  .in  affl- 
davit  that  they  were  21  .md  ellRlble.  md 
prohibited   .shipments   vloUting   state   laws  i 

Inste.id.  the  N  H  \  .iguln  falslfietl.  claim- 
liii{  the  adinini.>tratlon  bill  would  pr-ihlblt 
ou'.nght  the  mtersi.ite  .s.ile  of  handguns, 
rlUes  .\u<\  •!h'<1t«uns  A)  individuals  "  The  bill 
did   nothing  ol   the  sort 

Not  until  19fl8  and  then  only  after  Rev 
M.irtm  I.ifher  King  Jr  was  .isRussinated. 
clltl  'he  N  R  A  ifet  Its  hrst  real  .nmeuppance 
Bv.i  It  niav  win  yet  Ho",  to  keep  It  from 
winning  will  be  discussed  In  'his  series'  last 
editorial. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr    25.   19fi8| 
OtJN  CONTBoLs  Needed — IV 

Opponents  of  tougher  Federal  controls 
on  ilrearms  sales  failed  to  have  their  way 
Wednesday  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee but  to  use  a  pregnant  phrase,  the  battle 
isn  '  over  bv  a  long  shot. 

.A  recapitulation  of  the  background  is  en- 
Uithtenin^  L«ist  April  4.  only  hours  belore 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  was  assassinated, 
the  cnmmittee  voted  to  reject  an  amendment 
to  -he  President's  crime  control  bill  banning 
the  mail-order  sale  of  all  nrearms.  Then  it 
voted  6  to-fl  on  an  .imendment  banning 
interstate  .ship.nent  and  out-of-state  pur- 
chase of  handguns  to  individuals,  but  de- 
leting all  mention  of  ritles  and  shotguns. 
T'.v  1  days  later,  four  Senator?  who  had  been 
absent  voted  for  this  weak  measure,  and  it 
w.i.s    iirdereU    reported 

Once  .1  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate. 
the  .-tmniutce  cannot  change  it  Instead 
of  reporting  It.  Sen.  James  Eastland  i  D- 
Miss  I.  the  chairman,  delayed  Last  Tuesday, 
prompted  by  tlie  Nationa;  Ritle  Assn  s  chief 
•iuppiirter  Sen  Roman  Hruska  iR-Neb.  i. 
who  Is  an  expert  at  rewriting  his  remarks  In 
the  committee's  transcript,  he  called  the 
committee  meeting  On  Wednesday,  though, 
they   failed   to  weaken  the  bill  still   further 

But.  while  It  does  ban  sales  of  handguns 
to  persons  under  21.  the  bill  would  still  not 
prohibit  interstate  mail  order  -.ales  to  indl- 
iiduals  of  shotguns  and  ritles  .such  as  have 
killed  President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  King,  ex- 
ept  when  the  law  i>f  the  purchaser's  own 
State  makes  such  a  sale  unlawful  There  .ire 
verv    tew    such    States. 

Unless  there  .«re  more  shenanigans  the 
bill  will  now  for  the  first  time  ito  to  the 
.-jenate  floor,  perhaps  for  debate  next  Tiies- 
lav  It  IS  then  that  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
D-Mass. >  .ind  others  will  try  to  ajnend  the 
bill  'o  ban  mall  order  sales  of  rifles  arid  shot- 
guns. They  ought  to  succeed. 

F'>t  what  Is  Involved  here  i'.  not  .s  the 
NRA  alleges,  the  right  of  hunters  to  hunt. 
T  marksmen  to  hold  target  practice,  or 
.homeowners  to  protect  their  hornet,  or  the 
nnht  of  ,inv  law-abiding  citurn  r*.  ,wn  .^ 
^uti  These  rights  are  undisputed,  and  must 
be  supported. 


What  is  involved. Is  simply  t;lving  both  the 
citizens  and  the  police  a  weapon,  liowever 
inadequate,  iigalnst  crime  and  assassination 
(Ordinances  in  Watts  and  Detroit  prohibit 
gun  sales  to  anyone  with  a  criminal  record: 
72  percent  of  Watts'  rioters  who  were  ar- 
rested with  guns  had  such  records,  and  90 
percent  of  the  handguns  taken  from  De- 
troit's rioters  were  foreign  models  of  the 
kind  most  widely  sold  by  mall  order  firms  , 

If  the  Senate  passes  gun  control  provisions, 
they  will  go  either  b.ick  to  the  House  lnr  :i 
vote,  or  to  a  Senate-House  conference  Mean- 
while the  NRA  letter-writing  lobby  will  .sure- 
ly mount  the  usual  mortar  barrage. 

The  lobby  can  be  defeated,  but  only  If 
enough  of  the  very  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  want  adequate  gun  control  legis- 
lation write  or  telegraph  to  their  Corigress- 
men  and  Senators  and  say  so 

I  Prom  the  Evening  .News,  .Apr  22    !3Pa| 
Partial  Gu.*!  Curb 

On  the  dav  .ifler  the  a.s.sas.sln.aion  i-t  Dr 
Martin  Luttier  King  Jr  .  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  became  the  first  congressional 
committee  to  approve  nrearms  legislation  in 
JO  i.ears  By  .i  vote  ol  9-7.  it  approved  in 
ainendment  to  the  administrations  mtl- 
crlme  bill  that  would  prohibit  mall-order 
>>ales  of  handguns  to  iiullviduals.  and  .<\er- 
the-counter  hales  <il  hatulguns  to  persons  who 
do  not  lUe  in  the  dealer's  stale 

But  this  approval  w.is  at  a  price  With- 
drawal oi  ,1  cl,iuf.e  which  also  banned  mail- 
order sales  of  rlHes  and  shotguns  riils  pre- 
served the  right  oi  anybody  to  get.  no  ques- 
tions .t&ked.  tlie  t^me  -ort  nf  weapon  as 
those  which  killed  President  Kennedy  and 
Dr  King  .And  it  ran  counter  to  a  hnding  of 
.1  lufiT  Oalliip  poll,  that  75  percent  -if  .\mer- 
Icaas  believe  no  person  should  be  able  to 
get  .k  gun  by  mall. 

There  is  little  cause  for  optimism  that  this 
.imendment  will  get  ttirough  the  Senate 
without  lurther  dilution,  however  Demands 
for  a  stricter  federal  law  mounted  after  the 
ass4isslnatlon  of  President  Kennedy  — bv  a 
carbine  ordered  through  an  ad  In  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  .Association  magazine- -and  four 
and  I  half  years  later  none  Is  yet  on  the 
books. 

No  one  seriously  argues  that  a  gun  control 
law  can  stop  crime  Ten  davs  ago.  for  in- 
stance. New  Jersey's  Atty  Gen  .Sills  noted 
that  stringent  laws  like  this  suite's  prob- 
ably would  not  have  saved  Dr.  King,  for  It 
Is  verv  rtllTlcult  to  stop"  persons  who  plan  to 
kill  But.  as  he  also  said  if  giins  .ire  less 
easilv  4iccessible  there  is  le^s  likelihood  of 
their  use-  espp^'lally  in  crimes  of  passion, 
which  he  ^ald   ire  most  common 

The  Senate  has  i  chance  to  change  the 
old  script  when  the  .iiitl-crime  bill  reaches 
the  floor  Since  It  app.irently  will  not  have  a 
IcMik  at  control  legislation  for  some  time. 
If  ever,  it  should  seize  this  opportunity  to 
get  a  law  on  the  bixiks..  preferably  strength- 
ened bv  restoration  of  the  ban  on  mall  sales 
111  riftes  .md  shotcuns 


H.-VROLD    HOWK    II      ,\    PERCEPTIVE 
SPEECH  ON  BILINGUAL  KDUCAHON 

/  Mr  Y.\RBOROUGH  Mi  President. 
It  vvas  inv  ple.isiire  la.sC  Friday  pvr-niru; 
-April  26.  to  make  the  closing  address  at 
the  National  Conleronce  of  Educational 
Opportuiiitits  for  the  Mexican  .Xmer- 
ican,  stwnsored  by  the  U  S  Office  of  Edu- 
cation a.id  the  Southwcit  Educational 
Developtnent  Laboratorj-  in  Aust:n.  Te.x. 
The  keynote  -peech  for  the  cjiiferrnce 
wad  delr.'eif'd  by  US  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Harold  H  iwe  IT.  Although  I 
was  not  present  to  hear  Mr  Howe's  ad- 
dress. I  have  read  it  and  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
4re.s.s  and  to  the  Anurican  public 
Entitled  'Cowboys,  Lidians,  and  Amer- 


ican Education."  the  speech  was  a  per- 
ceptive and  moving  analysis  of  the 
problems  now  faced  by  the  Spanish- 
.speakiii«  children  of  the  American 
Southwest. 

Unfortuiialt'ly.  Mi  Howe  .s  under- 
standing and  [jerception  has  not  been 
reflected  in  tiie  admiiil.slration'.s  iictue.st 
lor  appropnali.jns  lor  the  Biliusual  Edu- 
.caiion  Act — title  VII  ut  Public  Liiw  90- 
247.  CoiKress  authorized  appropnation.s 
of  S30  million  tor  fiscal  year  1969.  ,\rt 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  requested 
fundiim  of  only  $^)  million. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  Mr  Howc'.s  in.smht 
and  obvious  t  iithusia.sm  wiil  be  pa.sscd  on 
to  .some  <if  his  iussociates  who  are  holdin;: 
back  full  lundiim  lor  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  and  arc.  therefore,  holding 
t>ack  much-needed  prvi;;re.s.s 

I  a.sk  uiiatuinous  con.senl  to  have 
printed  .n  tlie  Record  an  address  en- 
titled. Cowboys.  Indians,  and  American 
Education."  mven  by  U  S  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Harold  Howe  II.  on  the 
moniiii^'  of  April  2.t,  1968.  Ix'forc  the 
National  Conference  of  Educational  Op- 
portunities for   the   ?vlexican   .American 

Tliere  bems  no  f)l'Uction,  the  .iddrrss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Hi  cord 
as  follows: 

Cowboys.  Indians,  and  .American  Education 
I  hn  .iddress  by  Harold  Howe  II.  US  Commis- 
sioner '<t  Ekiuratli.n    Dcjvartment  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare) 

Some  years  ago.  the  Netc  Ynrker  published 
a  cartoon  showing  .in  Indian  father  sitting 
Inside  his  teepee  .itid  re.idlng  a  t>edtlme  story 
to  his  son  The  p.utlcular  line  lie  read  w.is 
this:  ".^nd  just  then,  when  It  .ippeared  that 
the  battle  was  lost,  from  beyond  the  hlUs 
came  the  welcome  sound  nf  war-whoops  ' 

The  punch-line  losses  m  translation  irnm 
printed  to  spoken  word,  u'.  course  and  it  was 
much  funnier  in  the  nrlglnal  Comanche  I 
risk  what  may  sound  like  a  lame  Introduc- 
tion because  it  seenis  to  me  this  cartoo.i  il- 
lustrates what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
cultural  dlfTerence'  where  you  come  from 
helps  determine  whether  vou  view  salvation 
.^s  50  i^eople  wearing  loin  cloths  ;uid  feathers, 
or  50  people  wearing  cavalry  blue.  .\ik1  where 
you  come  from,  moreover,  helps  determine 
how  vou  view  the  schrK>:s — and  how  the 
schools  view  you 

Last  year  a  gentleman  ii.imed  Joeep.'i  Mon- 
serrat.  director  of  the  .Migration  Division  ..f 
the  Puerto  Rico  I-.ibor  Dep-utment,  gave  a 
paper  before  a  group  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  minorities  in  jails  and  prisons 
While  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  any  iiialogy 
between  the  American  ]all  and  the  .\meri- 
can  school — the  students  do  enough  nf 
that — one  of  the  things  'hat  Mr  Monserrat 
said  on  that  occasion  strikes  me  .is  applicable 
today   "A  number  of  years  ago,"  he  said 

"I  was  frequcntlv  .tsked  to  go  out  to  speak 
on  The  Puerto  Rlcan  Problem  '  To  Identify 
what  this  Puerto  Rlcan  problem  w.is.  1  tried 
to  begin  to  find  out  from  the  Etroups  who 
placed  the  problem'  In  quotes  Tlie  only  trou- 
ble w.\s  that  every  time  I  asked  what  they 
meant  by  'the  Puerto  Rlcan  problem.'  peo- 
ple would  taik  to  me  about  housing,  about 
education,  or  .about  crime,  or  any  number 
of  things.  But  no  one  told  me  exactly  what 
this   Puerto  Rlcan  Problem'  really  was  " 

T.iklng  a  cue  from  Mr  Monserrat.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  talk  today  about  the  Mexi- 
can-American problem.  In  the  first  place.  I 
suspect  that  most  Mexlcan-.^mericaii  prob- 
lems— like  most  Negro-American.  Oriental- 
American,  and  White.  Anglo-Saxon  Protest- 
.int  .American  problems— stem  from  love  or 
monev.  and  .^s  a  Federal  official.  I  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  taJk  about  either.  .'Vt  this  point 
In  the  history  of  our  Republic,  much  oj  tiie 
electorate   does   no;   .-eem  disposed    to  ofier 
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us  love,  and  Congress  isn't  disposed  to  offer 
us  money. 

Instead.  I  would  like  to  l.ilk  about  "the 
fducutlon  probleni"--and  it  Is  basically  Just 
one  problem:  helping  every  youngster- — 
whatever  his  home  background,  whatever  his 
home  language,  whatever  his  ability — be- 
come all  he  has  It  in  him  to  become. 

Such  a  goal  is  a  lofty  one.  and  it  Is 
doubtful  that  the  schools  will  ever  achieve 
It  p>erfectly.  What  must  concern  us  is  the  de- 
gree to  which  many  schtxils  fall  to  come 
within  .1  country  mile  of  that  i;oaI.  And  if 
Mexlcan-.^merlcan  children  have  a  higher 
drop-out  rate  th:ai  .my  other  Identifiable 
group  In  the  Nation—  and  they  do — the 
schfHiis  cannot  explain  away  their  failure  by 
belaboring  the  Mexican-American  problem." 
Tlie  problem,  .-Imply,  is  th.it  the  schools  have 
failed  with  these  children 

Sc!i>)oLs  .Old  cduc.itors  ha\e  been  taking 
what  seem  to  me  unwarranted  .imounts  of 
criticism  lor  the  la.^t  10  years  Heaven  knows 
the  schools  and  the  people  who  run  them 
(ifserie  criticism — we  all  do  But  whereas  a 
corporation,  lor  ex  imple.  Is  the  property  only 
■  if  Its  stockholders,  our  schools  are  every- 
body's i)ropert\  and  evervlxxly  feels  justi- 
lied  In  having  .t  crack  ,it  them.  The  failures 
of  the  schools  as  exeinplihed  in  liiiman  belnss 
who  cannot  read  ^.r  atUp  or  hnd  a  Job  are 
more  conspicuous  than  are  the  faihires  of 
most  human  enterprises  Fm.iUy,  while  we 
lomplain  alxiut  a  f.iulty  .iutomobile  or  wash- 
ing machine,  we  do  not  associate  these  errors 
of  human  effort  with  the  e.ssence  of  our  lives. 
We  do  make  this  :i£.soi-lation  with  children; 
to  ,1  larpe  degree,  imr  children  are  our  lives, 
and  If  the  .•-chools  fall  uur  sons  .ind  daugh- 
ters, they  strike  h.ird  ,it  those  possibilities  for 
j'ov.  pride,  and  hope  which  constitute  a  satis- 
factory human  life 

~>o.  thoush  educators  need  and  deserve  crit- 
icism, we  sliouid  recognize  tliat  they  risk 
f.iilure  in  a  more  con.spicuous  and  painful 
way  than  most  of  us  More  to  the  point,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  people,  who  ulti- 
mately control  the  schools,  have  never  really 
itiven  our  .<:cho<ils  the  resources  they  need  to 
succeed  with  minority  children, 

Bv  "resources"  I  do  not  simply  mean 
money,  or  teachers,  or  the  proper  kind  of 
te.xtbook  The  most  crucial  resource  for  any 
successful  educational  effort  is  the  point  of 
Mew  It  exemplifies  If  that  point  of  view  falls, 
the  schools  .ire  bound  'o  fall,  for — contrary 
to  much  educational  rhetoric — the  schools  do 
not  change  socletv's  viewpoint.  Rather,  they 
perpetuate  it  And  if  I  had  to  sum  up  this 
>cviet\'s  viewpoint,  I  'A-ould  do  it  by  going 
:-'ack  to  th.it  cartoon  :rom  the  Sew  Yorker. 

rhe  United  States  is  in  many  ways  a  cow- 
iioy-ana-Indlan  society  The  jjood  ruvs — 
■.vhether  they're  .selling  automobiles  or  riding 
off  into  the  sunset — w-ear  white  hats  and 
white  skins  They  speak  unaccented  English 
I  unless  It's  a  cowboy  drawl  i .  and  most  im- 
portant of  all — they  never  lose  a  fight. 

This  gung-ho  concept  has  doubtless 
emerged  l>ecause  our  liistory.  like  that  of 
most  nations.  :s  in  many  ways  a  story  of 
onflict  between  diverse  j)eoples  ,and  the 
eventual  emergence  of  one  .is  militarily  and 
ulturally  do.Tiinnnt.  In  our  case,  of  course. 
:t  was  the  E.'igUsh  .md  their  .\mencan-born. 
Kimllsh-speaklns.  Enalish-thinking  descend- 
. lilts  who  established  dominance  over  the 
legal.  |)olitical.  professional,  and  commercial 
life  of  t.le  13  Colonies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  happened  to 

'he   other    three   colonizers    that   contended 

for  space  in   this  ccuntry.  The  Dutch,  after 

'  stabllshing  a  joothold  in  what  is  now  New 

York.  •A'ere  eliminated   rather  early,  .ind  all 

but  a   few  traces  of  their  culture  vanished 

•cith   military   defeat    The   remaining  Dutch 

Zionists  remained  an  important  force  in  the 

oclal  and  commercial  life  of  New  York,  and 

e\en    furnished    the    city    with    Its    symbol. 

Pather  Knickerbocker — but  eventually  their 

hildren   adopted   the  English   language  and 

English  ways. 


.Much  ilie  -■•ame  tiling  happened  to  the 
French.  Either  they  returned  tu  Europe,  were 
transplanted  to  C.inada  by  the  English,  or 
survived  m  cultural  enclaves  m  U.)Uisiana 
and  Maine,  lliose  who  .succeeded  in  .Ameri- 
can life,  however,  became  assimll.ited 
through  adopting  the  English  language  and 
abandoning  the  distinctive  traditions  of 
their  homeland. 

Only  one  yroup  l,aled — or  relused.  depend- 
ing on  your  point  i  1  \iew--t:j  be  assimilated. 
By  reason  of  their  early  colonization  of  the 
Southwest,  the  .Spanish  were  lar  removed 
irom  the  English  and  colonial  .Anierican  in- 
Iluences  that  compelled  ,is.siniilatlon  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  Indeed,  .tccord- 
Ing  to  Dr.  Clark  Knowlton  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  it  was  not  until  ;ifter  World  Wur 
II  that  Anglo-.^merlcans  laitnumbered  In- 
dians and  Spani.sh-speakmg  .-^merictms  in 
most  of  the  Southwest.  By  ihat  time,  .i  new 
culture  that  mingled  elements  of  the  .Span- 
ish, the  Mexican,  and  tlie  Indiiin  traditions 
had  grown  up--and  it  stubbornly  refused  to 
iTielt  away  with  the  advent  of  ..Anglo-.Amerl- 
can  culture. 

L.ist  .April,  at  the  lirsl  Texas  Conference 
lor  the  Mexican-.American.  Dr.  Severo  Gomez 
tiuoted  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Tlie  Mexi- 
can-.Americans  of  .South  Texas"  to  offer  ttie 
following  viewpoint  of  an  .Anglo-.Anierican 
te;icher  toward  her  Mexic;in-.Arnenc;in  .--tu- 
dents  and  their  parents: 

"They  ,ire  good  people  Their  only  handicap 
Is  the  bag  full  of  superstituiioiis  ,ind  silly 
notions  they  inherited  from  Mexico.  When 
they  get  rid  of  these  Miper.-tltions  ttiev  will 
be  good  .Americans.  The  schools  help  more 
than  anything  else  In  time,  the  Latins  will 
think  and  act  like  .Americans.  .A  lot  depends 
on  whether  we  can  pet  them  to  switch  irnm 
Spanish  to  English.  When  they  speak  Spanish 
they  think  Mexican.  When  the  day  comes 
that  they  speak  English  at  home  like  the 
rest  of  us.  they  will  be  part  of  the  .American 
way  of  life.  I  just  don't  understand  why 
they  are  so  insistent  about  using  .Spanish. 
They  should  realize  that  it's  not  the  .Ameri- 
can  tongue." 

To  a  degree  the  teacher  is  ri^ht:  .Spanish  is 
not  the  American  tongue  English  is,  and 
I'm  sure  none  of  you  would  disptite  the  no- 
tion that  a  basic  goal  of  every  .American 
school  should  be  to  give  every  youngster  a 
command  of  English. 

And  yet  the  remarks  I  have  Just  quoted 
exemplify  what  I  have  called  the  cowboy- 
and-Indlan  viewpoint  It  equates  .Anglo- 
American  origin  and  .Anglo-.Amerlcan  ways 
with  virtue,  wrtth  goodness,  even  with  politi- 
cal purity.  Other  cultures  are  not  merely  dif- 
ferent; they  are  inferior.  They  must  be  wiped 
out.  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  countrv. 
but  for  the  good  of  the  child.  Not  only  must 
he  learn  to  speak  English;  he  must  .--top 
speaking  anything  else. 

This  notion  of  .Anglo-cultural  superiority 
Is  reflcted  in  a  hundred  ways,  even  in  the 
comic  books  our  children  read:  Batman's 
real  name  Is  Bruce  Wayne;  Superm.an's  is 
Clark  Kent,  and  his  girl  friend  is  Lois  Lune. 
American  detectives  are  named  Nick  Carter 
and  Perry  Mason  and  Sam  .Spade — all  names 
which  are  either  forthrlghtly  .Anglo-Saxon 
or  Intimate  no  other  national  identification. 
We  tell  Polish  Jokes,  Jew-lsh  Jokes.  Irish  Jokes, 
Chinese  Jokes,  Negro  jokes,  tmd — in  this  part 
of  the  country — I  suppose  they  tell  Mexican 
Jokes.  In  .Anglo  society,  however,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  Anglo  joke.  In  all  the  shabby 
vocabulary  or  ridicule  which  .Americans 
have  developed  for  ethnic  proups — spies. 
wops,  kikes,  mlcks.  bohunks,  coons — there  1.5 
no  comparable  term  of  derision  for  the  Eng- 
lish; limey  is  such  a  feeble  attempt  that  it 
can  be  used  to  express  affection  Indeed.  I 
think  we  may  even  count  It  as  .some  kind  of 
linguistic  triumph  that  .American  Neijroea 
have  finally  come  up  -with  a  name  for  whites 
that  packs  a  bit  of  bite:  older  denunciations 
such  as  "The  Man",  "white  trash".  "Charlie" 


or  "ofay"  simply  have  no  lorce.  btu  honky" 
does  sound  objectionable. 

In  .1  hundred  subtle  w'ays.  we  ha\e  told 
people  ol  .ill  origins  other  than  English  that 
their  backgrounds  are  .somehow  cheap  or  nu- 
morous.  .And  the  tragic  thing  is  tliat  this 
process  has  succeeded.  Of  the  incredible  di- 
versity of  languages  and  traditions  tliat  tlie 
people  of  .1  hundred  nations  Ijrought  to  this 
country,  virtually  nothing  remains  except  in 
scattered  enclaves  of  elderly  people  who  are 
more  often  viewed  its  objects  of  curiosity 
rather  than  respect  .Most  pernicious  of  .ill. 
their  children  often  grow  up  thinking  of 
their  biu-kground  as  something  u>  be  escaped 
from,  rather  than  treasured. 

.Mexican-.Amerlcans  are  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  .American,  rule  of  cultural 
ehmlnatirjii  through  cultural  disdain  A  dis- 
tinctive Spanish-Indian-Mexican  culture  sur- 
vives in  the  United  States. 

.A.-,  you  know,  this  culture  h.is  Ijeen  .i 
liandicap.  not  ,i  blessing,  m  the  .ittempts  of 
Mexiciin-.Ainerlcans  t.o  jjrohper,  lJ.isic  to  the 
success  of  .iny  such  atu-mpt  is  a  go.)d  educa- 
tion, and  the  cultural  trackgrounds  i.f 
.Spanish -speaking  children  ha\e  jji-oduccd  ,i 
st,iggering  .imount  of  educational  failure  Dr 
C'romez  jininted  out  that  "abotit  Hit  jjcrcent 
of  the  (hildren  with  .Spanish  surnames,  ,ind 
tor  the  most  part  with  .Spanish  as  the  first 
learned  laiiguage.  droji  out  of  ^cliool  Ijef.  re 
lonipleting  ,t   regul.ir   12-yenr  ;)rogram." 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that  many  Mexlc.ui- 
.Amencan  ihlldren  come  to  .scho<,)l  speaking 
nothine  but  .Spanish,  and  are  immediately 
expected  to  sUirt  speaking  English.  Yet  I 
would  iigree  with  Dr.  (Jomez  in  his  belief 
that  an  unfamiliarity  with  English  accoiints 
lor  only  part  of  the  failure  There  is  evi- 
dence, he  says,  that  many  i,f  the  dropouts 
havf  succeeded  in  iearning  English  'It  i.^n't 
just  the  mechanics  cjf  learning  lanKu,iges," 
he  adds,  'but  other  factors:  certainly  tne 
cultural    .i.spect   must   be   considered," 

You  are  more  famlli.ar  than  I  with  the 
Mexican-.Amcrlcan  cultur.-il  nictfirs  that  im- 
pede a  youngster's  transition  from  home  to 
school.  But  I  would  say  that  the  notion 
of  .Anglo-cultural  stiiieric/rity-  over  'A-hich 
t.otmgsters  and  their  parents  have  no  con- 
trol- is  ,-i  much  larger  factor.  Until  the 
schools  realize  how  nur  sricieiy  jirojects  this 
conviction  of  stiperlorlty,  this  cowbody-and- 
Indlans  mentality,  and  t.'ikes  positive  steps  to 
correct  it,  they  will  not  truly  succeed  with 
Mexiciin-.American  children 

Today  and  tomorrow  you  will  have  a 
■hance  t.)  '.lew  .some  <if  the  "j>osltive  steps" 
that  some  -scliools  are  t.'iklng-  \b  educational 
jirojects  thtit  h,i\e  ^hown  promise  of  redeem- 
ing -Mexican-.American  children  irom  the 
:ip:tr-certainty  of  educational  failure  They 
emphasize  :•.  blcuUural.  bilingual  ;;pproach 
'.vhich  says,  in  essence,  that  Mexlcan- 
.American  children  must  learn  the  English 
language  and  Anglo  ways-  but  that  they  can 
flo  sf)  Without  liaving  to  reject  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spanish  langu.ige  ,-tnd  cf  Mextcan- 
.Anierlcan  ways. 

.s, )me  of  these  projects  go  farther.  They 
-uggest  that  maybe  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  for 
-Anaio  children  to  learn  Sp.inish,  ,ind  to  train 
.1  f.imiliarity  with  another  culture.  This  idea 
lias  all  sorts  of  good  sense  to  recommend  it. 

First  of  all.  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
j^enple  leirn  Itnguaees  hest  if  they  learn 
:hem  >'jung.  It  is  rather  par.idoxicnl  that  :n 
the  s^uthwe't.  .■-om.e  element.iry  schools  have 
forbidden  children  '  .  •  pp,ik  .spanl,>-h.  while 
.It  the  same  time  ;-n:iny  cf  our  second.'irv 
chools  renuire  students  n  learn  another 
;  tneuaee- -find  Spanish  is  iiie  of  the  most 
popul.ir  electl',es,  Mexic  in-Americnn  chil- 
dren offer  their  .Anglo  classmates  a  great 
'iLitural  'eachlnii  re,=  ource  It  Is  time  '.ce 
,-tip;-;ed  '.vasting  that  re-ource  and  instead 
en:ib:ed  youngsters  tj  move  back  and  forth 
from  one  lanuu.ice  ■  i  :uiother  '.vlthout  ,<ny 
-ense  of  difficulty  or  strangeness. 

Second,    the    pioper    conduct    of    bll;ngu:il 
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r  v'ram»  should  produce  dramatic  improve- 
ment In  the  performance  of  Spanish -speaking 
■•hlltlren  By  pri)per  c<.induct"  I  mean  those 
tertchiiii?  irraiigemen'.s  which  permit  ^i  child 
11  beKln  leHrnlniic  to  read  and  write  immedi- 
ately, m  Spanish,  and  learning  English  In 
tiiu.>ii'.  nrt.  .ind  rcrreitlon  [wrlods-  rather 
than  torcing  tilm  to  jroBipone  .ill  serious  aca- 
demic worK  until  he  learns  Eiigll'ih  TTils 
litter  approach  i.-i)mmonly  leaves  ;he  Mexl- 
.•an-.\merlcan  child  three  to  hIx  years  behind 
Ills  Anulo  contemporary  by  the  time  he  Is  :\ 
eenager  As  Dr  Knowlton  points  oul.  'The 
!na)orlty  who  fiifht  their  way  through  to  <» 
Ulgh  school  level  often  hive  the  dubious  dls- 
•inctton  of  beln«  illiterate  m  two  languages  " 

What  I  jee  .is  the  third  advint.ige  of  bl- 
■ultur.ll  bilingual  proitrams  lor  Anglo  as 
well  .18  Mexlran-.Amerlcan  chlld.'^n  may  well 
De  t!»e  mv)St  important  of  our  country 

The  nation  i>f  cultural  i-upertoruy  haa 
>erlously  harmed  the  United  .S5:ites  in  this 
■entury  In  Us  tle.iUnus  with  (jther  peoples. 
Whereas  European  children  i;row  up  with 
the  notion  of  cuUur.il  diversity,  .md  fre- 
Huently  learn  two  or  even  three  foreign 
i.mgiiages  In  the  course  of  their  lormal 
schooling,  American  :Ch.x)ls  commonly  Iso- 
late our  children  from  cultural  exchange 
Partially  t^jJe  separation  stems  irom  the  size 
>f  oill  counjry  h%  businessman  or  as  tourist, 
vou  c  tn  go  irom  ^^\\e  end  to  -.he  other  .md 
ne-.er  hive  lo  .speak  -anythlug  but  English 
There  h.^s  never  been  -iny  special  reason 
why  our  .ichools  .^hould  prepare  children 
to  sne.ilc  m  another  tongue 

In  the  middle  of  th's  iniury.  after  nearly 
150  years  of  largely  ignoring  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  have  lumbered  intio  the  family 
.if  n.itu>ns  as  .in  intern.itlonil  lorce  A  posi- 
tion •!  international  respjuslblllty  was 
thrust  i(p<)u  us.  -md  we  were  Ill-prepared 
to  .issume  It  In  Met.  one  of  the  ^reat  .-no- 
tlv.itions  behind  the  present  sat  of  Federal 
programs  for  education  was  the  lack  of 
Americans  who  could  ■-peak  foreign  !an- 
gu  iges  .>r  deal  with  .>ther  peoples  in  •erms 
of  their  own  cultures.  The  result  was  that 
we  .ften  offended  people  whom  we  were 
trynng  to  help  or  befriend 

The  comple>lt\  -r  our  uucriuitional  rela- 
tions has  Increased  since  Wqrld  War  II. 
rather  thim  decreased  Many  fojmer  colonies 
of  the  great  nations  o!  the  world  have  them- 
selves become  independent  nations,  their 
citizens  .13  proud  of  their  distinctive  lan- 
guages .md  traditions  .is  any  free  people 
should  be  If  we  .ire  to  gain  the  friendship 
'If  these  nc-w  nations.  :.nd  stren^hen  our  ties 
with  much  older  nations  that  have  felt  the 
strength  of  .\inerlcan  parochialism  m  the 
past,  we  must  give  our  children  the  ability 
to  move  with  ease  and  respect  in  cultures 
other   than   their  own 

It  would  interest  me  to  ?ee  wh.ii  would 
happen  If  educators  tn  Chtcarfo  trnnslated 
one  of  San  Antonlos  successful  bilingual 
programs  Into  a  >chool  m  a  Pollish  neighbor- 
hood— or  Ui  San  FYancisco.  to  n  school  In 
a  Japanese  or  Chine.se  neighborhood  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  incredible  wealth 
of  linguistic  expertise  .md  cultural  resources 
we  have  tn  this  country,  and  what  American 
foreign  relations  could  be  like  it»  thirty  years 
If.  to  every  country  In  the  woeld,  we  could 
dispatch  young  .Americans  versed  In  the 
language,  the  history,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  host  country  .is  well  as  uI  their  own 
And  I  do  not  mean  by  this  .only  that  a 
Japanese-American  youngster  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  Japrwiese;  what's 
wrong  with  a  Japanese-American  boy's 
learning  Polish'  What  s  wrong  with  .i  Plll- 
pi no-. America II  girls  learning  Swedish  or 
Rum.mian?  Why  should  we  consider  so 
many  i.ingiiages  as  beneath  itotlce  unless 
the  learning  Is  to  be  done  in  a  college  or 
graduate  ichool  for  purely  aoadem.ic  pur- 
poses? And  why.  indeed,  must  foreign  lan- 
guages be  tftught  excluslvelf  m  classes 
form:illv   tagiied     language'""  Vt  a  youngster 


is  introduced  to  another  language  at  the  age 
of  five,  and  has  a  continuing  opportunity  to 
grow  in  It,  why  can't  he  study  high  school 
.ilgebra  In  .Spanish?  Couldn't  some  of  the 
readings  a  high  school  hl&torv  student  pur- 
sues in  learning  about  the  French  Revolu- 
tion  be  in   French'' 

This  argument  that  wider  cultural  expo- 
sure will  help  our  international  relations 
stresses  both  national  purposes  and  Inter- 
national amity  Perhaps  the  most  important 
reason  tor  blciilturul  programs,  however  Is 
not  international  but  dgmestlc — our  rela- 
tions with  each  other  here  at  home  The 
rntire  history  of  discrimln.itlon  Is  based  on 
the  prejudice  that  because  someone  else  is 
difTerent.  he  is  somehow  worse  If  we  could 
teach  all  our  children  black,  white,  brown, 
yellow,  and  all  the  American  shades  In 
between  that  diversity  is  not  to  be  feared 
or  su»pected.  but  enjoyed  and  valued,  we 
would  be  well  on  the  way  toward  achieving 
the  equality  we  have  always  proclaimed  as 
a  national  characteristic  .\nd  we  would  be 
further  along  the  way  tow.ird  ridding  our- 
selves of  the  baggage  of  distrust  .ind  hatred 
which  has  recently  turned  .\inericnn  ugalnst 
.Amerlc  in  In  our  cities 

If  we  are  to  achieve  this  new  respect  lor 
diversity  and  this  Interest  In  preserving 
other  cultures  and  languages  as  part  and 
parcel  of  building  .America,  there  will  have 
to  be  changes  in  our  schools  Change  re- 
quires two  elemenus — leadership  and  money 
Neither  will  suffice  without  the  other 

rhe  group  meeting  here  tixlay  can  en- 
courage new  leadership  resources  'You  can 
twaken  school  boards  .md  siipfrlntendents 
and  State  education  authorities  .ind  gov- 
ernors .ind  legislatures  to  the  new  directions 
which  are  necessary.  Fhese  agencies  in  turn 
can  provide  some  of  the  funds  The  Federal 
government  can  play  .i  role  In  both  le.idcr- 
ship  and  resources 

The  formation  ol  the  .\dvlsory  Committee 
on  .Mexican  American  Education  which  Is 
meeting  with  you  here  today  Indicates  a 
commitment  by  the  U  S  Office  of  Education 
to  :>eek  every  (xissible  key  to  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  opportunity  for  your 
young  people  In  addition,  the  Olflce  of  Edu- 
cation 13  asking  the  Congress  lor  special 
:unds  to  pay  for  effective  demonstrations  of 
bilingual  education  practices  Even  in  a  Con- 
gress which  seems  more  committed  to  econ- 
omy than  to  some  of  the  unmet  needs  of 
.\merlcans,  we  have  some  hope  that  these 
funds  win  be  granted. 

There  is.  in  addition,  one  major  source  of 
funds  which  you  is  local  and  State  leaders 
in  education  must  endeavor  to  influence.  I 
refer  to  the  monies  which  flow  through  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  md  Secondary  Edu- 
cation .\cl  Into  every  schcxil  district  in  which 
Mexican-American  Education  children  go  to 
school  Decisions  on  what  these  funds  are  to 
be  used  for  How  !rom  local  school  district 
proposals  which  are  approved  by  State  .lu- 
•horlttes  You  and  your  iellow  citizens  with 
a  particular  concern  (or  Mexican-American 
children  should  bring  every  possible  pressure 
to  bear  to  ensure  that  Title  I  funds  provide 
education  which  .lUows  Mexican-American 
children  to  have  pride  In  their  herlt-ige 
while  learning  the  way  to  tike  part  In  the 
opportunities  this  country  has  to  ort'er.  Ti- 
tle I  funds  are  not  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  promote  '  buslnesa  as  usual'"  In  the 
schools  They  are  .ippropriaied.  instead,  to 
help  the  educationally  deprived  get  a  fair 
chance  The  Office  of  Education  will  Join  with 
vou  to  help  see  that  this  fair  chance  is  made 
.1    reality 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  quotation 
fr  m  n  man  whom  few  of  us  would  regard 
as  an  educational  theorist:  Malcolm  X.  a 
leader  of  the  militant  Black  Muslim  move- 
ment who  was  assiissinated  some  vears  ago 
In  a  conversation  with  a  moderate  Negro 
leader.  Malcolm  X  once  said  he  wished  he 
could  talk  to  some  middle-income  Negroes, 
those  who  had  "made  It"  in  our  segregated 
MH'ietv   and    tended    to   turn    their   backs   on 


the  problfms  of  the  ghetto.  It  he  had  that 
chance.  Malcolm  said,  here  is  what  he  would 
tell  them 

■  The  people  who  helped  me  were  thf  wrong 
people.  Irom  ihe  point  of  view  of  the  moral 
society.  Irom  the  point  of  view  of  the  demo- 
cratic society  The  people  who  helped  me 
whose  hands  reached  oul  to  mine,  whose 
hearts  and  heads  touched  mine,  were  the 
pimps,  the  prostitutes  and  hustlers,  the 
thieves,  and  the  murderers  The  people  who 
helped  me  through  grade  school  ■«ere  the 
gangs  The  people  who  helped  me  through 
the  high  school  of  adolescence  were  the  kids 
up  In  the  reformatory  The  people  who  helpefl 
ine  through  the  college  of  life  were  the  peo- 
ple up  In  the  pri.sons  And  the  people  who 
helped  me  to  get  graduate  training  in  the 
university  of  common  .sense  were  the  people 
out  on  the  streets.  In  the  ghettos  that  were 
infested  with  crime  and   delinquency 

Say  this  to  i  those  other  peoplei.  because 
man.  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  kids  on  this 
street  just  like  me  They  smell  bad.  thev 
.ict  bad  they  talk  bad  and  their  report  card 
savs  they're  dumb  But  you  know  some- 
thing? These  kids  are  smart  These  kids  arc 
beautiful  These  kids  are  great  They  need 
to  be  seen  and  helped." 

The  programs  you  will  observe  here  today 
and  tomorrow  represent  a  start  toward  mak- 
ing sure  that  one  group  oi  American  children 
wfll  receive  its  education  In  school,  not  in 
Jail  or  the  streets.  I  hope  vou  will  learn  Irom 
these  demonstrations,  adapt  them,  and  put 
them  to  work  as  widely  as  you  Van.  and  that 
educators  across  the  countrv  will  learn  from 
vou.  For  the  schools  can  send  lorth  a  mes- 
sage that  we  all  badly  need  to  hear:  Ours 
is  not  a  nation  of  cowboys  and  Indians 
White  hats  belong  to  everyone  ks,  Malcolm 
X  said,  all  our  kids  are  beautiful  and  all  arc 
great 

I  would  add  that  none  of  our  children  is 
hyphenated.  .^11  of  them  are  .Amcric:in 
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Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  Pi'e.sidfiU.  loliuw- 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  .s  deci.-^ion  iiold- 
ing  unconstitutional  New  York's  statute 
permiltina  wiretappnm  by  law  enforce- 
ment oflicials  Buracr  \  Xeiv  York.  .'i88 
U.S  41  '1967' I.  I  introduced  a  bill  'S 
■J050i  on  June  29.  1967  .settin::  stand- 
ards and  iMocedures  lor  both  Federal  and 
State  lau -eniorcement  olticcis,  con- 
sistent with  the  Con.stitution.  tor  ihe  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  under  a  court 
order  .system  in  the  .irinunist ration  cit 
justice 

At  the  time  that  bill  was  dralted  and 
introduced  there  was  little  or  no  State 
activity  in  this  area,  Concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  if  the  Congress  acted  in 
this  area  that  the  States  mi«lit  be  en- 
couraged to  act  and  do  so  without  due 
regard  lor  individual  iijjht.s.  Loo.'-e  (u- 
inadequate  ler:islation  miuht  be  .ja.s.sed 
Recent  activity  on  the  State  le\el.  Iiow- 
ever.  has  proven  that  icar  unfo'jnded 
Legislation  is  now  pendint;  m  California. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Penn.sylvania.  which 
would  .set  up  court  order  .systems.  L^^m.s- 
lation,  too,  has  already  pa.ssed  one  hou.se 
of  the  Stale  legislature  in  both  New  York 
and  Michi'-;an  I  have  examined  this  leii- 
islation  It  .seems  to  be  careuilly  drawn 
Because  it  is  such.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amentiment  of  title  III  of  S  917  when 
it  reaches  the  Senate  floor  wr.ich  will 
eliminate  all  i)ro\isions  seekin;^  to  ic-'U- 
late  State  activity  m  this  area  They 
are  subject  to  Ihe  .same  Constitution 
which  limits  the  actions  of  this  body 
There  is  no  demonstrated  need  tor  Fed- 
eral interference  in  this  an-a 
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In  addition,  by  several  laws,  each 
.seeking  lo  deal  with  the  .same  problem 
•vviihin  consUtulional  limits,  there  will  be 
greater  likelihood  of  arrivinu  at  a  suc- 
cessful and  .sound  I'csull  in  this  difficult 
field, 

.Mr.  President  1  .i.sk  unanimous  con- 
si'iit  that  the  iJendiiiLi  bills  m  the  Letiis- 
lalures  of  New  York  .md  Michigan  be 
l>rinled  \n  the  Krcoici  at  this  point. 

There  bciiu:  no  obieclion.  the  bills 
■.■,iit>  (iidi'it'd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oKic  as  follows: 

Fai'i  AN.M  :oN       Matter    in    ral:c^    is    new; 
matter    n;    lirai  kcts    I  i:-    lUi    law    lo    be 

1  miltccl  I 

(."ilatc    ol    .Nrv.     York,    in    Senate     March    2G 
!!)6RI 
.S4a7      A 
Iiitroducpfl     by    t'onmnt  tee    on     Rules-    read 
•wire  and  ordered  jTinted  and  when  jirlnt- 
ecl   lo  be  r<;niinitted   to  the  Committee  on 
Codes    Committee  discharged,   hill   amend- 
ed   ordered   reprinted   .is  amended   and  re- 
committed to  said  committee 
An   :.rt    to  amend  the  code  of  criminal  pro- 
.  erlurc    the  penal  law  and  the  civil  jiractlce 
;,iw  and  rules,  in  relation  to  eavesdropplm; 
warrants 

Thr  Proplr  of  !hr  Starr  of  fJew  York,  rrp- 
■■cscntcd  in  Scr.air  ai.d  Assenihly,  do  inai-t 
as  lollovs 

Section  :  Ti'le  twn-.^  ■  l  jiart  six  of  the 
code  <if  trinun.tl  j  rotednre.  consisting  of 
sections  eight  hundred  thirtcen-a  and  eight 
hundred  thineen-b.  is  licrcbv  repealed 

s  2  Such  code  is  hereby  anieiuled  by  adding 
to  part  six  thcrecjl  a  iicw  title,  to  be  title 
three,  to  read  as  follows 

TITLE  III 
1-  a'  r^droppinq  varranfs 

Scrf:on   Sll    I-  arrsdroppuiq     uarranis.     def- 
initions o/  ti'nns . 

Section   si',    Kai  i-^droppinq  uarranis;  m  grn- 
t-al 

Section   si';    l-.avr.ydroppinq    irarrant.'^ :    uhrn 
Issuable 

Section   fi!7    F.arr^dmppinq   uarrant.'^:   apph- 
latn'H. 

Sfction  HIH    Eaic-<drnppinq    u-a'ratit.s:    rmer- 
qrnru  a  utU  nnt  ■/ 

Section  Sid    farrsdroppinq    warrants:    apph- 
(atinn:  hou-  dctcmmrd. 

scclion  H20.   L'arr'idroppinq     irarrants:     form 
and  lonlrnl 

Section  H'Jl    Eavrsdrnppinq  n  arranla     nniru- 
als. 

Section  S22    t  nvrsdroppi7iq     harrnnls.     man- 
ner and   tnnc  of  riccution. 

Section   H23.  Earcsdroppmq  irarrants:  notice 
and  return 

Section   S24    Eavcsdroppinq     irarrants:    safv- 
auardinq  and  custody  of  uar- 
ant^-  and   applications. 

Section  S25    larrsdroppinq      irarrants:       re- 
port-;. 

UN  Eaicsdronpmq  -ra'rant.i:  definitions 
uf  terrns.  As  used  m  this  l .tic  the  following 
terms  have  the  folloi,  niq  firanings:  1 
"Eavesdropping  uarrant"  means  an  order  of 
a  justice  authori-:inq  or  approiinq  uiretap- 
ping  or  mechanical  oriTfiearinq  of  conserva- 
tion, as  those  terms  are  defined  m  section 
2 Si.). 00  of  the  penal  late. 

2.  "Justice"  means  any  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  who  lias  been  designated  by  the 
governor  as  a  justice  of  an  appellate  division. 
r-r  any  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
'udicial  distru't  m  uhich  the  eavesdropping 
,  (ir.'anr  IS  to  be  executed,  or  any  county 
'  ourt  judge  of  the  county  in  uhich  the  eaves- 
droppinq  V  arrant  is  to  be  executed. 

:i.  "Applu-ant  '  means  a  district  attorney, 
the  attorney  general,  the  chairman  of  the 
■  fate  cornniis.'non  of  investigation,  the  com- 
missioner or  chiej  police  officer  of  any  duly 


organi-.ed  police  fo're  el  tl  i- pa'l  ■': '  nt  uj  any 
county,  iity.  or  liie  s upi'rinlendrnt  i>f  '^le 
slute  pohci-  or  anil  sheril  i,i  am/  (ounlii  cut- 
side  the  fit. I  of  .Men-  Vo'A  //  (i  district  at- 
torneii.  Ihi-  attomei,  gene-nl.  the  chairman  of 
the  stall-  ci'inteission  ui  investigation  the 
rnmvii.ssHcier  nr  chief  police  officer  of  nnii 
duly  organr.ed  jolicc  force  or  department  of 
I  r.u  ciiiinl  I .  I  It ;/  or  the  superintendent  of  Ihe 
■  tail'  pulii-c  I  r  anil  sheriff  of  anii  county  oiit- 
•  ide  the  i'it:i  o;  Seiv  Vor/,-  iv  actualli/  absent 
or  disabled  the  term  applicant  '  shall  cii  an 
that  perscm  designated  to  act  for  him  and 
]u  ruinii  Ins  itihciiil  'unction  m  and  during 
'.  Is  actual  ab^t'iii  e  (■>  li ,sal>ilit i/ 

4.  "Ejigeut  circuni  stances"  means  condi- 
tions requiring  tlie  prcserrntion  of  secrecy. 
and  nliereby  there  i^  a  reasonable  hkcliliood 
tliat  a  continuing  invest igalion  uould  be 
t'liearted  by  alerting  any  of  the  jjcrsons  sub- 
ject to  surveillance  to  the  fact  tliat  sucfi 
surveillance  had  occurred. 

i  815  Eavesdropping  ii nrrants:  m  general. 
Under  circumstances  jirescrihed  in  this  title, 
a  justice  may,  upon  ej-  parte  application  of 
an  applicant .  issue  an  eavesdropping  uarrant 

s  SIS.  Eavesdropping  iiarrants'  uticii  issu- 
able. An  eavesdropping  uarrant  may  issue 
onli/  upon  an  appropriate  application  made 
in  conformity  ivilli  this  title,  and  upon  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  ividence  of  the 
commission  of  a  particular  crime,  or  informa- 
tion aiding  in  the  apjjrehcnsion  of  the  Jierp'  - 
frator  of  a  particular  cmnc.  has  been  or  may 
be  obtained,  and  upon  a  shoinng  that  normal 
investigative  procedures  liave  been  tried  and 
have  failed  or  reasonably  appear  to  be  un- 
likely lo  succeed  it  tried  or  to  be  too  danger- 
ous to  employ,  to  obtain  the  evidence  nr  in- 
formation sought.  A  uarrant  of  approval  :nay 
issue  only  inhere  tlie  conversation,  the  over- 
hearing of  uhich  is  to  be  approved,  u-as  otlier- 
irise  not  privileged  and  iras  othenvisc  over- 
heard in  accordance  with  the  jirovisions  of 
this  title. 

i  817.  Eavesdropping  irarrants  application. 
1.  An  ex  parte  application  for  an  i  avesdrop- 
ping  warrant  must  be  m  irriting,  s  ub-icrihcd 
and  sworn  by  an  applicant . 

2    Tlie  application  mii.'it  contain: 

lai  A  statement  of  fads  establishing  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  a  particularly 
described  crnne  has  been,  is  bc;np.  or  i  about 
10  be  committed :  and 

(b)  A  statement  of  facts  establishing  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  particularlii  described  person  will 
constitute  evidence  of  the  particularly  de- 
scribed crime  that  has  been,  is  being  or  is 
about  to  be  commuted  or  that  the  conversa- 
tion irill  aid  in  the  apprehension  of  the  pcrpe- 
t'ator  of  such  crime  uhich  has  been,  is  being. 
or  IS  about  to  be  committed.  The  statement 
shall  include  a  particular  dcsciiption  of  the 
place  or  premises  where  the  conversation  will 
occur  or  lias  occurred  or  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  lelephone  ("■  telegraph  lines  over 
irhich  the  conversation  u  ill  occur  or  has 
occurred:  and 

(ci  A  particular  description  of  the  type  of 
the  conversation  sought  to  he  or  uhicli  iras 
overheard:  and 

id)  A  statement  of  tacts  i  stablishing  that 
normal  investigative  jirocedures  iiave  been 
tried  and  liave  failed  or  reasonably  appear  to 
be  unlikely  to  succeed  if  tried  or  to  be  too 
dangerous  to  employ,  to  obtain  the  evidence 
or  information  sought  and  that  such  con- 
versation IS  not  otherwise  legally  privileged: 
and 

(e)  A  statement  of  the  period  o;  time  for 
which  the  eavesdropping  i^  required  to  lie 
maintained.  If  practicable,  the  application 
should  designate  hours  of  the  day  or  niqht 
during  which  the  conversation  may  be  prob- 
ably expected  to  occur.  If  the  charade^  of 
the  ini'estigation  is  such  that  the  author- 
isation for  eavesdropping  should  not  auto- 
matically term.inate  when  the  described 
conversation  has  been  first  obtained,  the 
application  must  specifically  state  facts  es- 
tablishing reasonable  cause  to   believe   that 


additional    ( onvcrsalioiis    of    the    .-anie    type 
ivill  occur  subsequently:  and 

It  I  If  the  applicant  knows  that  a  jirior 
application  has  been  submitted  or  a  uarrant 
previously  obtained  for  eavesdropping  on 
the  person  whose  conversation  i^  sought  to 
be  overheard,  a  .statement  tally  disclosing 
the  date,  court,  applicant  ejerut ion.  le- 
sults.  and  present  .-tatus  o;  the  apjilu  atuni 
or  warrant,  or 

UI)  If  the  application  ci-ks  ictroacliie 
approial  for  the  overlieai  ing  of  a  type  of 
(  oniersalion  the  overlieariug  of  ivhicli  t.  a-^ 
not  othenrise  sought,  it  must  contain  a 
.staternent  fully  disclosing  tlic  circunisianee^ 
of  the  ui  eriicanng  and,  where  applic  able . 
the  dale,  court,  application,  t  xeciilion  and 
results  of  the  leariant. 

11.  Allegations  ol  tact  in  the  appluat mn 
may  be  based  iilher  upon  the  jtersonal 
knowledge  of  Ine  applicant  or  upon  informa- 
tion and  beliej.  Ij  the  applicant  jn'rsoiiallii 
knows  the  facts  alleged,  it  must  bi  so  stated 
It  the  tacts  stated  in  the  ujiplicalion  are 
derived  m  whole  or  part  from  the  statements 
of  jiersons  other  than  the  apjilicant  the 
ources  of  such  facts  must  he  either  liisrlo^ed 
Mr  described  and  the  application  niu^t  I'ln- 
tam  facts  establishing  the  e.iislcnce  and 
leliabxlily  of  the  informants  or  Ihe  reliability 
of  the  111  lormation  supj)lied  !jt/  litem. 

SIS  tatesdiojiping  uarrant-  imcrgenri/ 
authority .  1  When  an  i  ai  edrojiping  lear- 
■ant  has  been  issued  pursuant  to  this  tilic. 
■he  applicant,  or  the  person  designated  bii 
him  to  execute  the  uarrant.  may  use  con- 
I  ersations.  the  overhearing  of  which  ira-  not 
othcncise  sought  pursuant  to  such  uananl. 
provided  that  lie  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  particular  cmnc  iias  been,  i  . 
being  or  is  about  lo  be  commit tid  by  a  par. 
iicular  person,  and  that  lie  uses  such  con- 
versation  in  the  jiroper  performance  of  his 
official  duties  before  an  application  for  ap- 
jiroial  can  with  due  diligence  he  jirepan'l 
and  :  ubniitted  to  a  justice. 

-  Wlien  conversations  arc  used  pur  iiaiit 
to  subdivision  one.  an  application  for  ap- 
jnoval  must  be  made  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision  of  this  title  as  :  oon  as  practicable 

,819.  EaiesdriipjjiiKi  .,ariaiits.  apjthcant 
how  determined.  1.  If  the  application  con- 
forms to  section  eight  hundred  seventeen, 
the  justice  may  ciamme  under  oath  ami 
•person  for  the  jjurpose  of  determining 
u  helher  grounds  exist  tor  the  isuanci-  of  the 
warrant  pursuant  to  section  i  laht  hundred 
sixteen.  Any  such  examination  must  lie 
cither  recorded  or  summarir_rd  in  writing. 

2.  If  satisncd  that  grounds  i  rist  for  tlie 
i-^-  nance  of  a  .^arrant  of  aut.iorr.ation  jiur- 
siiant  to  section  eight  hundred  sixteen,  the 
justice,  nay  grant  the  application  and  i-sui 
an  eavesdropping  uarrant.  in  accordance 
with  section  eight  hundred   t .cent •/ 

H.   If   satisfied    that    ground'    i  .nsi    for    the 

nance  of  a  warrant  of  approval  pursuant 
■•  )  ertion  eight  hundred  sixteen,  the  jus- 
tice may  grant  the  application  and  i^sur 
^uch  irarrant  in  accordance  -iitii  ler-tion 
eight  hundred  twenty. 

4.  If  Ihe  application  docs  not  conform  lo 
section  eight  hundred  eventccn.  or  if  the 
justice  TV  ?iof  satisfied  that  grounds  exist  for 
the  issuance,  the  application  must  be  denud 

;  S20.  Eaeesdroppmg  narrants:  forn:  mid 
cejntent.  An  eavesdropping  uarrant  mn-t 
CI. in  tain : 

1.  The  s-thscnp'ion  and  I. tic  of  the  issuing 
justice:  arid 

2.  The  date  oj  .siuance.  date  of  effect,  if 
known,  and  lervimation  date  Tlie  effective 
period  or  the  warrant  must  not  exceed  twenty 
(lays.  If  the  effective  period  of  Ihe  warrant  ;. 
to  terminate  upon  the  acfjuisition  of  a  par- 
t .ciilar  conversation,  the  warrant  may  so  pro- 
vide. If  the  effective  period  of  the  uarrant  is 
not  to  terminate  upon  Ihe  acquisition  of  a 
particular  conversaticri .  the  uarrant  niu^t  so 
provide:  and 

.?,  A  statement  ''f  retroactive  authori-.ation 
Cjr  approval  ulien  •■  ur  >i  has  been  applied  for 
and  granted:  and 
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4  A   particular  description  4f   the  person 

and  ihr-  place,  premmes  or  :r  ■•pl:iin>^  or  £>•'«'- 
graph  line  upon  uhicfi  caieidropping  may  be 
iOriducteii  (ir  nai  heen  approved,  and 

5  A  particular  description  of  the  type  of 
the  coni  ersatiort  to  be  obtained  by  eaves- 
dropping or  uhich  has  been  approved  includ- 
ing a  itatement  of  the  crirne  to  which  it  re- 
lates: and 

6  As  express  authorizatton  to  rnake  secret 
entry  upon  a  private  place  or  premises  to  in- 
stall the  eavesdropping  device,  i/  such  entry 
i,»  nere'ifary  to  erecute  the  warrant. 

5  821  Eavesdropping  warrant.^:  renewals 
1  ,4C  any  time  prior  to  the  etpi'ation  of  an 
<ai  fsdroppirig  aarrant  err  any  renewal  there- 
of, the  applicant  rnay  apply  to  a  justice  /or 
a  renewal  with  '■ripect  to  the  same  person, 
place,  premises,  irr  telephone  or  telegraph 
l:ne  .in  application  for  reneval  must  in- 
corporate the  uarrant  iought  to  be  renewed 
together  unth  the  application  and  any  ac- 
companying papers  upon  whioh  it  was  isiued 

The  application  for  renewal  must  set  forth 
the  results  of  the  tavesdropping  already  con- 
ducted and  It  must  set  forth  present  grounds 
rnr  f  rtm  ;:ion  in  con'orfiitij  with  .section  fight 
'i  (ifidwd  fifteen 

-'  ipon  such  application.  t>*e  justice  may 
"xue  an  order  renewing  the  eavesdropping 
■carrant  and  citending  the  authort-ation  for 
a  period  not  czceeding  tuentij  daijs  .'such  an 
order  Shan  specify  the  basii  for  the  finding 
of  present  reasonable  came  lor  tfie  issuance 
of  the  renewal 

;  H22  Eavesdropping  \arrants:  manner 
and  tirne  of  execution  I  .in  eavesdropping 
•carrant  may  be  ciecuf  d  by  the  applicant 
personally  or  by  another  person  expressly  and 
particularly  designated  by  hirri  for  the  pur- 
pose 

^  The  warrant  may  be  executed  accord- 
ing to  Its  terms  during  the  hours  specified, 
and  for  the  authorized  period  or  a  part  of  trie 
authorized  period  Unless  specifically  other- 
wite  ordered  the  authorization  rnust  termi- 
nate upon  the  acquisition  of  the  conversa- 
tions described  m  the  -i-ar-ant  Warranto 
must  be  executed  as  soon  as  practicable  i'pon 
termination  of  the  authorization  in  the  war- 
rant or  any  renewals  thereof,  eavesdropping 
must  cease  and  any  device  installed  for  the 
purpose  of  t^ie  eavesdropping  must  be  re- 
'•lored  or- permanently  inactivated  as  soon  as 
practicable,  i'ntry  upon  a  private  place  or 
prerni^e  for  tiie  removal  or  perrnanent  mac- 
tivation  of  inch  device  n  deemed  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  warrant. 

S  S23  Eaie^droppmg  warrant^:  notice  and 
'■rturn  I  Net  later  than  Mixty  days  after 
te'mmation  of  the  eavesdropping  warrant 
or  any  'enewals  rhereof  '-xcept  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subdivision  two  of  this  section 
ritten  notice  of  issuance  of  the  eavesdrop- 
ping warrant  and  of  the  period  of  authorized 
f-aie^dropping  r'lust  be  personally  .terved 
upon  the  perton  named  in  the  warrant 
whose  conversations  were  sought  to  be  over. 
heard  or  upon  the  owner  lessee,  or  occupant, 
it  known,  of  the  place  or  premises  m  which 
the  eavesdropping  devic^  was  installed,  or 
upon  the  Mibscrtber  to  the  telephone  or 
nM-ne"-  or  lessee,  or  occhpant.  if  known,  of 
tiup  rijace  or  premise"!  in  whith  the  eaves- 
jfopping  deuce  was  installed,  or  upon  the 
/^•ubscrtber  to'  the  telephone  or  crwner  or 
'■••sff  i.r  rlic  telegraph  line  defcrtbed  in  the 
uarrant.  ' 

.'  On  a  showing  of  exigent  Ci'Himitances  to 
the  i-s»uing  justice  the  serving  of  the  nottce 
•eifut'fd  vry  this  se>-ttott  -luv  be  postponed  bit 
o'der  of  '.he  JfiStice  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  'me.  Heitwali  of  an  order\ot  po>tpoHe- 
fient  f'lav  be  obtained  an  a  »i<il*  ihov:ing  of 
'■•■igent  arcrimstances  I 

!  U'lOHn  fou-teen  dav  aitet  termination 
Of  the  carrant  or  the  :ast  'ertewal  thereof. 
a  ^ettirii  must  be  made  by  the  applicant  to 
the  lu  ttce  who  iisited  tue  uarrant  The  re- 
turn ihall  consist  of  a  report  il  icriting  sub- 
scribed   and    ili-pm    b'j    ri'e   apoltcant    or    by 


!he  peri->n  expressly  and  particularly  des- 
ignated by  him  to  conduct  or  supervise  the 
exerulion  of  the  uarrant.  summarizing  the 
runver^ations  overheard  ur  'ecorded.  which 
may  be  thereafter  used  m  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, lead  to  other  evidence,  or  information 
leading  to  the  apprehension  of  the  perpetra- 
tor of  a  mme  It  tnust  aluo  xtate  whether 
the  eavesdropping  device  has  been  removed 
or  permanently  inactivated 

:  S24  Eavesdropping  uarrant^  safeguard- 
ing and  I  ustudy  of  uarrann  and  applica- 
tions Anu  eavesdropping  warrant  together 
with  the  papers  upon  which  the  application 
M  based,  shall  be  delivered  to  and  retained 
hy  the  applicant  as  authority  for  the  eaves- 
ilriippmg  authorized  therein    A  ropy  of  sucfi 

•  aie^dropping  uarrant  shall  be  retained  by 
the  fusttce  iisumg  the  some  and.  m  the 
event  of  the  denial  of  an  application  for  such 
an  eaveidrt'ppmg  warra'it  a  copy  of  the 
papers  upon  which  the  application  was  based 
sfiall  be  'ctatned  by  the  justice  denying  the 
■  ame 

}  825.  Eavesdropping  warrants  rcporti.  In 
January  of  eacfi  year  each  justice  must 
report  in  writing  on  the  (operation  of  this 
title  to  the  judicial  conference.  So  report 
under  this  section  ^hall  be  made  on  any 
tavesdropping  until  after  notice  has  been 
i.'rved  pursuant  to  .section  eight  hundred 
•uenty-three    The  reports  must  contain 

iZ>  The  number  of  applications  rnade : 
1 2)  the  number  of  warrants  denied  and  is- 
sued, iji  the  effective  periods  of  such  uar- 
'■ants:  \4)  the  number  and  duration  of  any 
'enewals.  i5(  the  crimes  m  connection  with 
:rhich  the  warranto  were  sought.  (6i  the 
name  of  the  applicant 

;  i  Subdivision  three  uf  section  250  00  of 
'.ne  penal  I:iw  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

J  Unlawfully"  means  not  [speclflcally  au- 
<  hunted  pursuant  to  section  eight  hundred 
thirteen-. I  ur  section  eight  hundred  thlrteen- 
b  >'i  the  code  ot  criminal  prc>cedurel  pursu- 
ant to  an  eavesdropping  warrant 

:  4  Section  250  20  of  such  law  Is  hereby 
imended   to   read   as   follows 

;  J50  20  Divulging   hh  eavesdropping  [orderj 
warrant 

A  person  la  <;unty  ot  clivululng  an  eaves- 
Jrjppmg  [order]  warrant  when,  possessing 
information  concerning  the  existence  or  con- 
tent of  [a  court  orderj  an  eavesdropping  war- 
'ant  Uaued  pursuant  to  [section  eight  hun- 
dred thlrteen-a]  title  three  of  part  six  of  the 
code  of  cnmlnal  procedure,  or  concerning 
any  circumstance  attending  an  application 
for  such  [an  order]  a  warrant,  he  discloses 
.^uch  information  to  another  person:  except 
that  such  disclosure  is  not  criminal  ur  un- 
lawful when  made  in  .-»  legal  proceeding,  or 
to  a  ;aw  enforcement  officer  or  agency  con- 
nected with  the  application  for  such  [order] 
carrant.  or  to  the  ludicial  conference,  a  legls- 
;at!ve  committee  or  temporary  state  com- 
mission, or  to  the  telephone  it  telegraph 
corporation  whose  facilities  are  involved 

Divulging  an  eavesdropping  [order]  u  ar- 
rant Is  a  class  A  misdemeancjr. 

i  5.  Section  forty-live  hundred  six  .i  the 
civil  practice  law  and  rules,  .is  List  ;imended 
ijy  chapter  six  hundred  eighty  of  the  laws 
ot  runeieen  hundred  sixty-seven,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows 
1  4506,  Eavesdropping  evidence 

Evidence  obtained  by  any  act  of  eaves- 
dropping[.]  :n  iioiatlon  of  section  250.05  of 
'he  penal  law.  [or  bv  any  act  in  violation  of 
:-ection  eight  hundred  thlrteen-b  of  the  code 

•  if  crtnunal  procedure,  ur  by  eavesdropping 
v.'lthctit  court  order,  as  permitted  by  said 
section  of  the  code  uf  cnmlnal  procedure. 
v.  hen  an  application  for  such  order  Is  there- 
.>l:er  made  as  required  by  •jald  section  but 
IS  den.edj  and  evidence  obtained  through 
or   resulting   from   Information   obtained   by 

iny  such  act.  shall  be  inadmissible  for  any 
purpose  in  any  civil  or  criminal  action,  pro- 


ceeding or  hearing;  provided,  howe\er.  that 
any  such  evidence  shall  be  ndmLsslble  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  action,  jToceeding  ur  hear- 
ing against  the  person  who  has,  ur  l.s  alleged 
to  have,  violated  .section  'J .SO  05  ul  the  penu; 
law  [or  section  eight  hundred  thlrteen-b 
uf  the  code  of  criminal  procedure] 

5  6  In  any  clv.l  or  criminal  action,  pro- 
ceeding or  hearing  or  adminlstrati-.e  or  It-gis- 
latlve  hearing  occurring  alter  the  erlectut' 
date  of  this  act.  the  admissibility  of  an\ 
evidence  obtained  by  any  act  of  eavesdrop- 
ping prior  to  the  etJective  date  of  this  .ict 
ur  any  evidence  obtained  through  or  result- 
ing from  Information  obtained  by  anv  such 
act  uf  eavesdropping,  shall  be  determined 
acordlng  to  the  provision  uf  law  In  lorce  uiui 
ettect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
10  this  act  in  the  Siune  manner  as  il  this 
act  had  not  been  enacted, 

5  7  I'hls  act  shall  take  effect  iinmedlalelv 
(Note  — Title  two-A  of  part  six  it  the  cudt- 
of  criminal  procedure,  consisting  uf  sectlon.s 
eight  hundred  tlilrteen-a  and  t-iglit  hundred 
thlrteen-b  thereof,  which  Is  repealed  by  thi> 
bill,  relate  to  ex  parte  i  rders  lur  eavesdrop- 
ping and  eavesdropping  by  law  entorcenien: 
uincers  wlthqut  court  order  under  certain 
circumstances.) 

HotsE  Bu-L  No  3729 
Kebru.iry  20.  1968,  introduced  ijy  Heps 
Zlegler.  .Suskl,  Loren  D.  .Anderson  For;! 
Brown.  Clroat.  HoKnian,  I'lttenger,  lianip- 
tun,  Weber,  Janies  F.  Smith.  Llcata  Geer- 
lings  and  Itoy  smlUi  and  referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Judiciary 

A  bill  to  amend  Act  No.  328  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1931.  entitled  'The  Michigan 
penal  code."  as  amended,  being  sectlon.- 
750.1  to  750  568  of  the  tompUed  laws  i>: 
1948.  by  adding  14  new  .--ectlons  to  stand 
as  sections  539J  to  539w 
The  people  u/  the  State  of  .Michigan  en- 
act 

section  1.  Act  No,  328  oi  the  Public  Acu- 
of  1931.  as  amended,  being  tectlons  750  1  tj 
750  568  of  the  CompUed  Laws  of  rj48,  ,: 
amended  by  adding  14  new  sections  to  stand 
as  sections  5.39J  to  d39w  to  read  as  follows 

Sec.  ,^39]  il)  'Eavesdrop'  means  t  ■ 
overhear,  record.  iunpUfy  -r  transmit  any 
part  of  the  private  discourse  ul  others  with- 
out the  consent  of  at  least  1  of  the  person^ 
engaged  in  the  discourse,  except  .is  other- 
wise provided  by  law, 

"1 2)  Private  place'  meaivs  a  place  where 
one  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  safe  from 
casual  or  hostile  Intrusion  '>r  sur\eillance. 
but  does  not  include  a  place  to  which  the 
public  iir  a  substiintiai  group  of  the  public 
has  access. 

"i3t  Surveillance'  means  secret  observa- 
tion of  the  activities  uf  another  person  for 
the  purpose  of  spying  upon  and  invading 
the  privacy  of  the  person  .observed 

"1 4)  .\n  eavesdropping  warrant  Is  an  order 
of  a  Judge  which  authorizes  acts  of  eaves- 
dropping or  'surveillance,  as  those  terms  are 
denned  in  this  section.  Wherever  oaves- 
dropping'  Is  used  in  sections  .=i39J  to  539w  \: 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  'surveillance  , 

"(5)  L'nder  circumstances  prescribed  ::i 
sections  539J  to  539w,  a  Judge  of  a  circui' 
covirt  or  the  ct^urt  of  app^^als  may  i.^sue  .i;i 
eavesdropping  warrant  uptni  ex  parte  appli- 
cation of  a  prosecuting  attorney,  the  atto.-- 
ney  general,  or  deputy  attorney  general  act- 
ing in  .his  stead.  The  term  'iirosecutlng  at- 
torney' and  the  term  attorney  general'  do 
not  include  an  assist^uit  prosecuting  attor- 
ney or  an  iisslstant  attorney  general  other 
than  one  who  has  been  designated  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney  tor  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral as  acting  prosecuting  attorney  or  act- 
ing attorney  general  and  who  Is  at  the  lime 
performing  his  functions  In  his  actual  ab- 
sence, 

'  Sec.  5391t,  An  eavesdropping  warrant  m  ly 
issue  only  upon  a  sworn  application  in  con- 
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lormlty  with  sections  539J  to  5.?9w,  and  upon 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  evidence  u! 
the  commission  of  a  particular  crime,  or  in- 
lurmation  necessary  to  the  a;iprehenslon  of 
the  perpetrat,or.  may  be  .otamed  thereby, 
,ind  upon  a  showing  of  exigent  circumsumccs, 
Kxigent  circuinst.mces  shall  be  that  where 
n.'rinal  investigative  procedures  have  been 
•r.ed  Kiid  h.ive  failed  or  reisonabiy  appear  to 
rji-  unlikely  to  succeed  If  tried 

"Sec.  5391  1 1  I  .Xn  application  ex  parte  for 
.i!i  p  ivesdr:>;iping  warrant  niii.st  be  in  writ- 
ing, subscribed  and  sworn  t<)  by  ;m  applicant 
.lUlhorli-ed  by  section  539j 

■  1 21  The  application  shall  contain: 

"(.\)  A  statenient  of  f;icts  establishing 
|irobable  cause  to  believe  that  a  particularly 
described  crime  has  been,  i^  being,  or  Is  about 
t  I  be  committed 

iBi  A  stiitement  uf  i.icts  establlshina 
probible  cause  t'-i  believe  that  cmversatlnn 
.  !  a  particular  tipsrrlbed  person  which  will 
•u;i-tilute  evidence  of  such  crime,  or  which 
will  materially  aid  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
jierpetr.itir.  will  occti'  In  .i  jurticularly 
licscribpd  place  ur  premises,  ur  over  partlc- 
iii.irly  described  telejihone  or  telegraph  lines. 

"iC)  .A  particular  description  of  the  type  of 
the  conversation  sought  to  b."  overheard. 

"  Di  .A  ,'itatement  that  llie  conversation 
.sought  IS  uecessa'-y  \o  a  particularly 
described  invpsticatRin  or  prtispcutlon,  that 
such  conversation  lis  not  legally  privileged, 
and  that  exigent  circumstances  are  pre.sent, 
with  a  description  of  such  exigency 

"I  El  .\  statement  of  the  !)eriod  of  time  for 
which  the  p.ivesdroppine  is  required  to  be 
maintained  If  practicable,  the  application 
should  designate  hours  of  the  day  or  night 
during  which  the  conversation  may  be 
re.asonably  expected  to  (jccur.  If  the  nature 
,if  the  investigation  i.s  such  that  the  au- 
thorisation for  Piivesdrojjping  should  not 
.tutomatically  termmatp  when  the  described 
c  mversation  has  been  lirst  obtained,  the  ap- 
I'llcatlon  must  specifically  state  facts  estab- 
:i-hlng  probable  cause  to  believe  that  addl- 
•lonal  { iinversation  uf  the  same  nature  will 
i-cur  thereafter 

"'Fi  If  a  jirior  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted or  a  warrant  previously  obtained  for 
r.ivesdroppiiig  of  a  earned  [)erson.  a  state- 
ment iullv  disclosing  the  dat.e,  cotirt.  appli- 
cation, execution,  results  and  present  status 
thereof, 

"(3)  .Allegations  of  fact  in  the  application 
may  be  based  either  upon  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  applicant  or  npon  Information 
and  belief  If  the  applicant  personally  knows 
the  fact  alleged,  !t  shall  be  so  stated.  If  the 
facts  establishliiir  probable  cause  are  derived 
m  whole  or  part  from  the  statements  of  per- 
sons other  than  the  applicant,  the  sources 
of  the  information  and  belief  shall  be  either 
disclosed  or  described,  and  the  application 
shall  contAin  facts  establishing  the  existence 
and  reliability  but  not  necessarily  the  iden- 
tity of  the  informant,  or  the  reliability  of 
the  information  .supplied  by  him. 

"Sec  .■'i39m  .Applicttion  for  an  eavesdrop- 
ping warrant  shall  be  made  to  a  judge  of  a 
.  ircuit  court  for  the  county  where  the  eaves- 
dropping 1,;  to  occur  or  the  county  where  the 
■•rtlce  cf  tlie  applicant  Is  located  or  to  a  judse 
f  the  court  of  i.ppeals  except  that  for  these 
;>urpot-es  the  ufSce  of  the  attorney  izeneral 
.>ha;i  be  deemed  to  be  located  In  both  Ingham 
.aid  Wayne  Coun'ies 

"Sec.  o39n.  (li  If  the  application  con- 
forms to  section  5391.  the  Uidee  may  ex- 
amine i.inder  oath  or  otherwise  interroiiate 
,ny  jicrson  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  grounds  exist  for  the  issuance  of 
•he  warrant  purs'innt  to  .section  539k.  TTie 
examination  or  interrogation  shall  be  either 
recorded   ur  s'amm.irized  In  writing, 

"'2)  If  sitished  that  grounds  exist  for  the 
i-ssuance  of  a  warrant  pursuant  to  section 
539k.  the  judge  may  grant  the  application 
and  issue  an  eavesdropping  warrant,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  539o    Copies  of  both 


instrumeiits  shall  be  retained  personally  by 
the  Issuing  Judge  in  locked  saJekeeplng  until 
the  return  thereof. 

"(3)  If  the  applicauon  does  not  conform 
to  section  5391,  or  If  tlie  judge  is  not  satis- 
lied  that  grounds  exist  tor  the  Issuance  tiiere- 
for,  the  application  shall  be  denied 

"Sec.  539o.  An  eavesdropping  warr.ait 
shall  contain  i 

"(al  The  subscription  and  title  of  the  l.s- 
suing  Judge. 

"(b)  Tlie  agency  granted  authorization  to 
eavesdrop,  the  date  of  Issuance,  date  of  ctlect 
if  known  and  termination  date.  The  etlectivp 
period  of  the  warrant  .shall  begin  at  Us  is- 
suance unless  otherwise  specined  therein 
and  shall  not  exceed  30  days.  If  the  effective 
period  of  the  warrant  is  to  terminate  upon 
the  acquisition  of  particular  evidence  or  lii- 
formaUon,  the  warrant  may  so  provide, 

"(c)  A  particular  description  of  the  jier- 
son  and  the  place,  premises  or  tPlephone  or 
telegraph  line  Ufxjn  which  e.ivesdropping 
may  be  conducted, 

"(dl  A  particular  description  of  the  type 
of  the  conversation  to  be  obtained  by  the 
eavesdropping,  including  a  statement  of  the 
crime  to  which  it  relates. 

"lE)  An  express  authorization  to  make 
secret  entry  upon  a  priv.tt/*-  place  or  premises 
to  install  a  specific  eavesdropping  device.  1! 
such  entry  is  necessary  to  execute  liie  w.ir- 
rant 

"(F)  A  statement  providing  for  notice  pur- 
suant to  section  539r.  except  *hat  if  tliere 
has  been  a  finding  of  imp>ortant  sjjecial  f.icis 
requiring  the  postponement  of  such  notice  a 
statement  of  such  finding  together  with  tlie 
b.tsis  therefor  shall  be  included  and  an  alter- 
native direction  for  deferred  notice  purstiant 
to  subsection  |3|  of  section  539r 

".Sec.  539p.  (li  At  anv  t.me  jirior  to  the 
expiration  of  an  eavesdropping  warrant  or  a 
renewal  thereof,  the  applicant  may  apply  y> 
any  judge  of  a  circuit  court  in  the  county 
where  the  original  ■warr.mt  was  i.ssucd  or  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  .ippeals  for  a  renewal 
thereof  with  respect  to  tlie  s  tme  person, 
place,  premises  or  telephone  or  telegraph  line 
An  application  for  renewal  shall  incorporate 
the  warrant  sought  to  be  renewed  together 
with  the  application  therefor  and  any  accom- 
panying papers  upon  which  it  vi'as  issued  The 
application  for  renewal  siiall  set  forth  tlie 
results  of  the  eavesdropping  thus  far  con- 
ducted In  addition,  it  shall  set  forth  present 
grounds  for  extension  m  conformity  with 
section  539 j, 

"(21  Upon  such  application,  the  judge  may 
issue  an  order  renewinc  the  e.tvpFidropping 
warrant  and  extending  t.he  authonzation  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  l.i  days  from  tiie  entry 
thereof.  Upon  proper  sho-^Tng  :  irtiier  re- 
newals may  be  granted  and  each  order  shall 
not  exceed  l.i  days  .-Xn  order  sn.tU  ,  p»ci:y  the 
basis  for  the  finding  of  present  probable 
cause  lor  the  issuance  thereof. 

".Sec.  539q.  i  1  i  An  eavesitropp.ntt  ■'.  arran" 
may  be  executed  pursu.int  to  its  term=  anv- 
where  in  the  State 

"i2i  The  warrant  mav  be  exiH'iued  by  tne 
authorized  app'icant  personally  or  by  an- 
other public  servant  designated  by  him  for 
the  ptirpose. 

"(31  The  warrant  may  be  executed  a'.'cord- 
mg  to  Its  terms  during  the  hours  speiatied 
therein,  and  for  'lie  period  therein  author- 
ized, or  a  p.irt  thereof  which  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  sub.scnption  of  the  issuing 
judge  Unless  specifically  otherwise  ordered 
the  authonz.itioii  .-.hall  terniiiiaie  upon  tiie 
acquisition  of  the  conver.s.ition  described  in 
the  warrant  Upon  termination  of  the  au- 
thorization in  the  warrant  and  any  renewals 
fiereof.  e.tvesdroppinc  ,=hail  cease  at  once 
and  .my  device  m-sialled  for  the  purpose  of 
the  eavesdropping  shall  be  removed  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practic.ible.  Entrv  upon  private 
premises  for  the  removal  of  the  device  is  au- 
thorized by  t!ie  warrant. 

"Sec.  539r.  ( 1  i  Not  later  than  90  day.s  after 


termination  <.f  the  eavesdropping  warrant  or 
renewals  thereof,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
m  sub.sectu.n  1 1;  1 ,  written  notice  ol  the  eaves- 
liropping  warrant  issuance  and  ot  the  period 
ul  authorized  eavesdropping  shall  be  served 
upon  the  person  named  in -the  warrant,  or 
upon  the  owner,  lessee  or  uccupant  ui  the 
place  or  premises  m  wliicli  the  eavesdropping 
device  was  installed,  or  vipon  the  subscriber 
to  the  telephime  ur  owner  or  les.see  ui  the 
telegraph  line  described  in  the  warrant, 

i2i  On  a  fhowlng  ul  important  sjjecial 
lact.s  to  the  Issuing  court,  the  serving  of  the 
notice  required  by  this  section  may  be  post- 
poned by  order  ol  the  court  for  ixi  more  than 
1  year  from  the  date  ot  termination  ul  the 
eave,sdropping  authorization. 

"i3i  Within  14  days  after  termmatujn  of 
ihc  warrant  ur  the  last  renewal  thereof,  a 
return  ^hall  be  made  thereon  to  the  judge 
1:  suing  the  warrant  by  the  application  there- 
for, summarizing  the  evidence  ur  mforma- 
iion  obtained  by  tlie  eavesdropping  and  stat- 
ing the  lime  the  eavesdropping  was  com- 
menced and  In  effect. 

■  .Sec.  o3!ts  i  1  i  The  contents  (.1  an  eaves- 
drop obtained  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
.M'Ctions  ,'.3i)J  to  ,=);l!»w  shall  be  recurtted,  it 
possible,  by  electronic  ur  mechanical  device 
Within  10  day.s  of  the  expiration  ul  the  au- 
thorization ior  eavesdropping,  the  original 
rerortiings  or  other  records  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  judge  Issuing  such  warrant 
and  shall  be  spiiifd  under  his  d'rectlons 
Custody  of  the  original  recordings  and  r..ther 
records  shall  be  at  suitable  quarters  main- 
tained by  the  Judge  for  such  purpo.ses.  They 
shall  not  be  destroyed  for  10  years,  and  only 
upon  an  order  <jf  the  issuing  judge  or  his 
successor  The  presence  of  the  seal  provided 
for  by  this  section,  ur  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion lor  the  absence  thereof,  shall  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  (lisclcsure  ul  the  contents 
<  f  any  eavesdrup,  or  of  evidence  derived 
t.herefrom. 

'I 'J  I  .Applications  made  and  warrants 
t-'ranted  under  sections  .5391  to  .^iiyw  shall 
be  si_<aled  bv  the  Judge.  Custody  of  t!ie  appli- 
cations and  warrants  shall  be  at  (juarters 
maintained  by  the  judge  and  suitable  l(jr  the 
purpose  1  hey  sliall  be  disclosed  only  upon 
a  showing  uf  pood  cause  before  a  circuit  or 
appellate  judge.  They  shall  not  be  destroyed 
belure  10  years  and  only  upon  an  order  of  the 
issuing  or  denying  judge,  or  his  successor, 

"i3i  The  applications,  warrants,  renewals, 
rettirns  and  recordings  shall  not  be  disclosed 
except  to  the  court  at  preliminary  examina- 
tion <.r  at  trial  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions ol  sectu^ns  539)  and  539w  Willful  vio- 
lation cil  this  provision  is  grounds  for  crim- 
inal Contempt. 

"Sfc.  539t.  The  contents  of  an  eave.sdrop 
or  evidence  derived  therefrom  shall  not  be 
received  in  evidence  or  otherwise  disclosed  In 
any  court  proceeding  where  that  which  was 
obtained  was  privileged  and  unless  e.ich  de- 
fendant, not  less  than  10  days  before  the 
trial,  has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  and  accompanying  application  un- 
der which  the  eavesdrop  was  authorized  This 
: 0-day  period  may  be  waived  bv  the  judge 
if  he  finds  that  it  was  not  possible  to  furnish 
the  defendant  with  i^pplication  ;,nd  warrant 
10  days  before  the  trial  proceeding  nnd  that 
•he  defejidants  will  not  be  prenidiced  there- 
by. 

".Sfc.  ,539u  I  1  <  An  aggrieved  deiend  int  in 
a  criminal  trial  may  move  to  suppress  tiie 
introduction  into  evidence  of  the  content' 
of  an  eavesdropping  or  any  part  thereof  <.r 
evidence  derived  therefrom,  on  the  grotinds 
that: 

"(.A)  The  private  discourse  or  a'^t  was  t  :i- 
lawfully  observed 

"(B)  The  warrant  tinder  whici:  the  e  tves- 
dropping  was  made  is  :n.stiflicient  on  its  face 

"'Cl  There  was  not  probable  cause  for 
believing  the  existence  of  the  i!ro'ina=  •-n 
which  the  warrarit  was  issued.  <.^ -— •^ — 
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(Di  The  eavesdropping  wSs  not  made  in 
conformity  with  the  warrant 

■•|2i  The  motion  shall  be  made  before  trial 
unless  tipportunlty  therefor  cUd  not  exist 
or  the  defendant  was  not  aware  of  his 
grounds  for  the  motion,  but  the  court  In  Its 
discretion  may  entertain  the  rootlon  at  the 
trial  ur  the  pri>ceedlng  The  co^rt  shall  hear 
evidence  upon  any  issue  of  laci  necessary  to 
determination  of  the  motion 

■■i3»  If  the  motion  is  granted  and  Is  af- 
llrmed  upon  appeal  the  original  recording 
and  all  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  issu- 
ing judge.  Upon  the  iipplicanfs  certification 
that  no  use  uf  the  eavesdropping  or  evidence 
derived  therefrom  is  contemplated  In  other 
court  proceedings,  the  issuinK  judge  shall 
cause  the  original  recording  and  .lU  copies 
thereof  to  be  stored  for  lu  yeHrs.  at  which 
time  they  shall  oe  destroyed  Jn  any  event 
(he  eavesdropping  shall  not  be  iidmlssible  in 
evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  against 
the  moving  party. 

i4i  The  prosecution  -.hall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  from  an  order  allowing  a  motion 
to  -suppress  which  notice  cif  appeal  shall  be 
tiled  withm  20  days  next  toUowlng  the  entry 
nf  the  order  granting  such  mctlon  to  sup- 
press All  appeal.s  shall  be  dljlgently  pros- 
ecuted I 

Skc  s99v  <li  Any  party  1  upon  whom 
eavesdropj)lng  or  surveillance  l^  practiced  in 
violation  of  sections  d39J  to  ^39"*!  ••■hall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  person  who 
eavesdropped ; 

"(A)    Actual  damages 

iB)    Punitive  damages  | 

iCt  Reasonable  aitoiiiey  s  ifes  and  uther 
litigation  disbursements  reason>bly  incurred. 
•  (21  A  good  faith  reliance  on  a  warrant  Is- 
.-ucd  under  section  539o  constitutes  a  com- 
plete defense  to  an  acuon  brought  under  this 
section. 

•Sec-  539w  ( 1 )  In  January  of  each  year, 
each  prosecuting  attorney  shall  report  in 
writing  to  the  attorney  v;encral  on  the  opera- 
tion of  sections  539J  to  539w.  and  the  at- 
torney general  shall  compile  theVepj.)rts  with 
his  own  .iiid  submit  i  report  each  February 
to  the  Supreme  Court  administrator  A  re- 
port under  this  section  shall  not  be  made  on 
any  eavesdropping  until  alter  notice  thereol 
has  been  served  pursuant  to  section  539r. 

(2)   The  reports  shall  contain 
a  I    The  number  ot  applications  made. 
bi   The  iiumber  of  viarrants  denied  and 
issued  I 

ici  The  effective  periods  of  such  war- 
rants I 

■  id)  The  number  and  duration  of  any 
renewals  thereon  i 

■  e)  The  crime  m  connectioiri  with  which 
the  eavesdrt'p  was  sought 

11  The  number  if  indictrienia  believed 
to  be  obt -lined  as  a  result  of  siich  eaVesdrop- 
ptng.  ! 

is;  I    The  number  of  criminiil  convictions 
obUiined  in  trials  where  an  ea\iesdrop  or  evi- 
dence derived   therefrom  was  lintroduced 
hi    The  name  of  the  appllcfint 

111  The  numoer  of  orders  er*nting  a  mo- 
tion to  -Suppress  evidence  of  aS  eavesdrop 

■•i3»    The   report    ^hall   be  a  public    record 
and  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  pre-, 
siding  ottkrer   .:    -  I'^'i    >>-:'»     a    tho    legisla- 
ture' 


Mayor  Dai  rr   Was   Kssfntially  Hioht 

He  could  have  employed  less  abrasive  lan- 
KU.ige  than  he  used.  :ii>  doubt,  but  Mayor 
DHley  was  essentially  right,  this  newspaper 
believes,  both  in  the  illspleasure  he  voiced 
over  velvet  glove  restrictions  under  which 
Chicago  police  worked  In  dealing  with  the 
latest  siege  of  street  rioting  there  and  m 
the  direct  orders  he  Issued  to  use  "such  force 
as  is  necessary,  including  deadly  lorce"  In 
dealing  with  lulure  uprisings  of  the  same 
sort 

specifically,  the  Mavor  txplainfd  al  a  iTe>s 
•onference.  iie  had  told'  his  Police  Superin- 
tendent "very  i-mphatically  and  very  defi- 
nitely that  an  order  be  issued  under  his  sig- 
nature to  shiKit  to  kill  any  arsonist  or  anyone 
with  a  Molotov  Cocktail,  and  to  sho<jt  anyone 
Iixiting  stores  In  our  City  " 

I'tiat  Is  a  very  stri;ng  and  very  serious  posi- 
tion I'lr  the  responsible  head  of  any  govern- 
ment unit  to  take  But  grave  conditions  re- 
([uire  the  employment  of  stern  measures 
And  It  Is  diaicult  to  conceive  of  anything 
more  serious  than  the  threat  ui  our  .social 
(  rder  implicit  In  the  sort  of  uprisings  we 
proliablv  Will  see  again 

It  1»  true,  of  course,  as  New  York's  Mayor 
Llndsav-  a  critic  of  the  Ualey  stand — says. 
that  the  protection  .uf  human  life,  particu- 
larly innocent  life,  is  more  important  than 
anvtliiiig  else  "  in  dealing  with  r.oi*  But  it 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  pulling 
police  punches  saves  neither  life  nor  prop- 
erty^nor  the  social  order  that  is  the  ulti- 
mate victim  of  the  lawlessness  In  Chicago, 
tor  example,  the  disorders  resulted  in  11 
deaths  and  property  damage  estimated  at 
f.9  000  000  The  story  was  mucji  the  same  in 
otner  cities  where  noting  broke  out 

What  those  who  call  for  a  tolerant  attitude 
t.iward  arsonlslB.  .andals.  looters,  and  like 
activists  overlook  Is  that  the  ultimate  conse- 
ijuence  of  implanting  the  belief  that  this 
sort  of  thing  can  be  indulged  in  with  im- 
punity Is  nothing  less  than  civil  war. 

-Solicitor  Cieneral  Krwln  N.  Oriswold,  a 
man  whose  record  certainly  should  absolve 
!ilm  oi  the  charge  ot  white  racism,  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  current  ailment  when  he 
•.lid  a  New  Orleans  audience  the  other  day 
■hat  the  intellectual  and  practical  conse- 
■qucncc  ot  indiscriminate  civil  disobedience 
IS  the  legitimation  of  violence  ol  which  we 
l.ave  seen  too  much  in  America" 

Until  enough  people  learn  that,  as  Grlswold 
also  said,  no  mob  has  ever  protected  any 
liberty,  even  Us  own,"  we  can  look  for  repeat 
performances  of  what  we  have  just  gone 
through.  And  as  many  can  learn  only  the 
hard  way,  we  have  no  choice  in  sheer  defense 
of  our  social  order,  it  seems  to  this  newspaper, 
but  to  ctuinter  lawless  violence  with  superior 
Uwlul  violence 


M.AYOR    DALEY    WAS    ESBENTIALLY 
RIGHT 

Mr.  BYRD  ui  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared n  the  Parkersburg,  W.  Va  .  News 
on  April  I'l.  1968,  under  the  title  Mayor 
Daley  Was  Essentially  Right." 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Record 
as  follows: 


TRANSCRIPT  tJl  IV  INTERVIEW 
WITH  SEN.ATOR  ROBERT  C  BYRD 
OE  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  \\'esl  Vu;.;  nia.  Mr  Pres- 
I  idcnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
.sert  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of  ciues- 
tioiis  which  were  asked  of  me  during  a 
TV  interview  winch  was  filmed  on 
April  24.  1968.  tOHCther  with  my  answers 
thereto. 

There  bemg  no  objectioti.  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

rRv.vscRiPT  OF  TV   Interview   for  April  24. 
1968 

Q  Senator,  you  are  the  Chairman  ot  the 
Senate  Appropriation  Subcommittee  on  the 
Dlstnct  of  Columbia.  How  do  you  view  the 
so-ctlled  "poor  people's  march"  on  Washing- 
ton ' 

A  I  view  It  With  concern.  I  have  urged  the 
J'.istice  Department  to  at  least  try  to  seek  an 


injunction  to  prevent  it  Irom  occurring;  1 
feel  th.it  it  is  pc>'-sible  that  it  could  Interrupt 
the  orderly  lunctlonlng  oi  tne  City  and  even 
of  the  government 

When  the  late  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  first 
announced  the  march,  he  indicated  that  it 
\Aould  dislocate  tlie  city  and  would  disrupt 
the  orderly  Uinctioning  of  the  g^vernmem 
Now  whetiier  or  not  his  followers  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  doing  this,  or  \mI1  even  attempt  i  • 
do  It.  I  cannot  sav 

It  will  place  an  .iddltional  luirden  upon 
the  already  ove.ta.\ed  Metropolit.m  PoUce 
Uepartnient  It  can  inconvenience  the  citi- 
zenry ot  the  metropolit  oi  aro.i  And  it  cm 
Interfere  witii  the  tourist  bu.slness  and.  as  a 
result,  have  an  impact  upon  the  citv  reve- 
nues 

It  will  also  place  an  additional  burden  upon 
the  taxpayer  who  will  have  to  pick  up  the 
bill  lor  the  .idditlonal  health  and  p-jlue 
protection  measures 

Moreover,  .iiid  more  lmport.\ntly.  perhaps. 
It  can  carry  with  it  a  potential  for  addition,! I 
clvU  disortiers  and  violence. 

I  believe  that  It  can  do  no  conceivable 
good.  I  think  that  It  has  no  legitimate  rea- 
son to  occur,  and  it  can  do  n  great  deal  i  : 
harm. 

Q  Well.  Senator  Byrd.  Mayor  Daley  il 
Chicago  lias  created  a  luror  with  his  state- 
ment about  shooting  arsonists  and  Ijoters 
What  Is  your  reaction'? 

A  Well,  I  said  practically  the  same  thing 
during  l.ist  year's  riots  Let  us  look  at  It  this 
way  A  policeman  has  a  duty  to  arrest  any 
person  who  commits  a  felony,  and  to  use 
whatever  lorce  Is  necessary  In  order  to  make 
•ind  maintain  the  arrest.  And  he  also  has  the 
ciuty  to  prevent  the  escape  <>I  a  tleelng  felon 
It  he  Is  unable  to  make  the  arrest  and  to 
use  whatever  lorce  is  necessary  and  to  even 
shoot  the  Heelng  lelon  ll  all  other  means  have 
tailed.  Now.  when  an  Individual  heaves  a 
molotov  cocktail  into  a  building  and  sets 
nre  to  that  building,  he  commits  arson  and 
that  Is  a  felony  When  he  heaves  a  brick 
through  a.  store  window,  enters  the  store,  and 
makes  otf  with  stolen  goods,  he  commits 
burglary,  and  that  is  a  felony  And  a  police- 
man has  a  duty  to  arrest  liim.  to  use  what- 
ever force  Is  necessary  to  make  and  maintain 
the  arrest,  and,  it  he  cannot  make  the  lirresi. 
he  lias  a  duty  to  prevent  the  escape  and  to 
shoot  the  tleemg  felon  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  if  all  other  means  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

So.  this  is  the  law.  not  or  no  not.  .inU  I 
believe  that  the  public  should  be  put  on 
notice  that  if  i;  persists  In  noting  and  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence.  It  niusi  sutler  the 
consequences  The  criminal  element  knc^^s 
one  language,  and  one  language  only,  and 
that  l.s  the  language  ci  force  No  criminal 
IS  atrald  ot  a  gun  that  is  not  loaded,  or  afraid 
of  a  policeman  or  soldier  who  is  under  or- 
ders not  to  shoot  Now,  of  course,  a  police- 
man has  to  use  judgment,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  at  the  time  He  should  not 
shoot  children.  He  should  not  shoot  into  :i 
I  r.jwd  But  he  does  have  the  dtity  to  jireveiu 
the  escape  ot  a  felon  In  my  judgment  Mayor 
Daley  was  simply  stating  the  law  He  was 
expressing  greater  concern  tor  the  victim 
of  the  felon  and  for  the  future  victims  than 
he  was  for  the  escaping  fel05).  In  my  Judg- 
ment,  this  was   the  proper  priority. 

y.  Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Senate  speech 
following  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  you  said  you  were  not  an  ad- 
mirer ol  his.  Why? 

A  Well,  because  he  not  only  arrogated  to 
himself  the  prerogative  of  being  the  Judge 
of  what  laws  he  would  obey  or  disobey,  he 
also  urged  others  to  do  likewise  I  consider 
this  lO  be  a  false  doctrine  for  any  minister 
to  espouse,  I  consider  It  to  be  a  danpcrou.« 
doctrine,  and  I  feel  that  it  Is  largely  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  civil  disorder  and  the 
lack  ol  respect  for  the  law  that  prevails  in 
our  country  tod.iy    He  set  hlm.seif  up  above 
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1  he  l.iw  liv  (It'lviiiB  the  law    by  defying  court  t  lie  Senator,  olticer,  or  eniplovce  held  a  bene-  shall    be   returned    unopened    t,i    such    .ndi- 

rilt-r^    .,ni!   while  he  preached   non-violence,  hcial    interest   h.wiiig   a    wihic   of   $1(),(HI0   or  vldual.   or    to    liic   surviving   sp.jusc   or   hi-'al 

iie  also  iiiUocaic<l   m.t.ss  civil  disobedience  of  more,  at  any  time  during  the  preceduitr  year  rc[)resentatU('  ol  nuMi  indiMdual  uith;!.  one 

the  law    Civil  disobedience  In  his  own  words  It  he  cannot  obtain  the  Identity  of  the  liduri-  \ear  tn  such  death  (jr  trrmin.iUoii  o!  .si  r.ii  e. 

was  tlir  (pen   ..nd  (  hoorlul   non-violent   \io-  ary  interest's,  tlie  senator,  olticer.  or  eniplo\ce  "  i 'f  i    K.ich   senat-or  ir  person  vUi.i  h.i.s  ^^v- 

latimi   oi   an   r.iijust    l.iw    Now    who  Is  to  he  shall  request  Uie  fiduciary  to  report  that  in-  <  S.iied   o;-   ot  iifivvlse  made   known   his   intcn- 

the    judae    of    an    unjust    law''    Il    one    man  formation  to  the  Comptroller  Ccneral  in  tlie  :;on  to  .seek   niimin.it'.on  or  election,  or  wlio 

can  be  the  Judge  for  himself,  every  man  can  same    manner    that    reiiort';    are    nied    under  h, is  n  ed  papers  or  petitions  lor  noiumatlon  or 

and   this  means  chao.s   and   tlion   anarrliy.  this  rule:  . ■!(-(■!  ion.    or    on    whose    l^chalf    a    declaration 

Thank    yon     mtv     n.u.ii    Senator    Itoijert  "(  fi   the  Identity  i^f  each  li,ib:li;v  ot  .s.,^i, mil)  n  >inni.n,ina  p.ii)er  or  petition  has  been  iu.ui<- 

Hvrd             '  or   more   owed    bv    liim.    or   liv    Inn;    and    Ins  or  tiled,  or  who  Ins  otherwise,  diroi'tly  or  iii- 

-  sjxnise  Jointly,  at  any   nine  d  irnm  the  pre-  directly,    manifested    his    intention    to    .seek 

cedli>g  vear:  and  iiomin  ir.ion   or    election.    i)urstiaiu    to    state 

[•'INANCIAL    DISCLOSURE    C^F    SENA-  'iki    the  .source   and    \ahie   of  all   j^ifts  In  liw.    to   the  offlce   nl   United   states  senator. 

TOR    JOSEPH    S     CL.'XRK  the  ai^'gregate  an.  unit  or  v.lne  ot  ,$50  or  more  .  nd   each   offlrer  or  employee  tl    tlie   senue 

irom     anv     simile     .--onrce     received     liv     hini  who    i-    .-.unpelisated    at    a    r.ite    l!l    exce.-s   o: 

Mr      CLARK.     Mr      President.     I     iisk  ouring  tlie  precednm  year  >!.'). UOO   u   \e.ir,   .-liall   i:Ie   with   the   .Secretary 

•ilianimnus   con.sent    to    have    printed    in  ■■>.   Except   lus  oUierwise   jirovided    Ijy    this  of  the  senate,  before  the  lath  day  of  May  m 

Ihe    RECORh   my   financial   disclosure   for  section,   all    p.ipers   lUeU    under   section    l    of  each  year    the  lollowinij  reports  ol   liis  jxt- 

("ilenriar    vear    1967     I    am    innkine    my  ""^  '"'^''^  shall   t)c  kept  iiv   the  c.mptronpr  sonal  nn.mcial  interests: 

flisrlnsure'in    the    form    reouired   bv    the  ti^-iieral   lor   not   le^s    than   ;even    m-ats..   and  "lai   t  he  accountinif  required  hv  rule  XI.Il 

dl.sclnsu  t    m    Uie    lotm      e^^^^  whUe  .so  kept  shall   remain  .^-.tled     Ipon   r.  -  l"r  all  contributions  received  by  hun  during 

new  dl.sclosuic  rule.  lecentiy    adopU-d  by  ^^  ^^  resolution  oi  the  Select  Connnntee  the  precedim^  ye.,r.  ex.Tpt  tnat  contrlburions 

the  Senate,    with   one   significant   differ-  ^^^  standards  and  conduct    adojited  bv  a  n-  in  the  api^reffate  amount  or  v  due  oi  less  than 

elice.  Althouph  the  rule  provides  for  dlS-  corded   majority   \ote  i,:   the  mu  ronunutu'  -^-^O  received   Irom   any  s-ingle  .s<mrce  durln-j 

closure  To  be  made  in  a  sealed  envelope  requesting  tiie  tr.insnu.-sion  to  Uie  commit-  'l'*.'  r<'pnrtini  penr.d  may  be  t  .taled  with.nr 

deixi.'^lt^^d  with  the  Comptroller  General.  tee  of  any  of  the  report.s  nUd  by  any  ind!-  iurther  iiemizatun    .,nd 

I  am  inakillL'  mv  dl.sclo.sure  public  in  the  vidual     under    section     l     oi     tins    rule,    the  "(bi    the   amount   or   v.due   and    source   it 

CoNGKE.ssiONAl    HECORn    As  the  I'ule  pro-  Comptroller    General    aiiall    traiisinil    to    ;lie  e.ich  honoranum  of  $:«)()  or  more  received  by 

V  Ides,  acopv  cl  mv  tax  return  is  included  -''>nimittee  the  envelopes  containing  such  re-  him  during  the  precedniu^  MMr 

,       Hi'-       1    "  ports.    Withm   a   re.tsonable   time   alter  such  '4,  .\\[  ji.qjers  tiled  under  :  ect  ion  ,i  (■!  tni,s 

m  tne  ai.'-ciosuie,  recorded  vote  h;ui  been  t.iken.  the  individual  rule   shall    be   kept   by    me   secretary   ot    tne 

For     the     benefit     (if     readers     of     the  concerned  shall  be  mlormed  of  the  vote  to  senate  lor  not  less  than  three  years  and  sh.tll 

Record.    I    ask    unanimous   consent    that  examine   and   audit,  and  shall  he  advised   of  be    m.ade    av.iUable    pn.mptlv    lor    )iublic    m- 

Ihe   text   of   new   Senate   nile   XLIV.   en-  the   nature  and   .scope   of  such   examination  spectlon  and  copym;.', 

titled  "Disclosure  of  P'inancial  Interests."  when    .my    sealed    envelope    comainlne    any  ■■,-]     This   rule  shall    t.ike   eilect    on   July    1, 
\>o    printed    m    llie    Record    immediately  such    report   is    received    by    the    committee,  Vjm.  No  reports  shall  be  tiled  lor  any  period 
■I'OcedinE   mv   disclosure   statement  ^""''  '-"^'"lope  may  be  opened  and  th.e  con-  belore   oilice   or   employment   was   lield   with 
,,ii  ciuiiit.    iu.\    ui.scio.suiL    .  Lrtituiciiu.  ^^^^^^^  thereof  may  be  examined  only  by  mem-  the  Senate,  or  duriniz  a  penod  ol  otfice  or  em- 
There    beine    no    objection,    the    items  tiers  of  the  committee  in  executive  "session    l:  ])iovment  with  the  sen. ite  ol  less  tlian  ninety 
v.ere     urdered      to     be     printed     m      the  upon  such  examin.mon,   the  committee  de-  a  ivs   m  ,i   \ear:    except   lh.it   tlie  Senator,   or 
l^ECORD,  as  lollows:  t<.'rmines   that   lurther  consideration   bv    tne  oitu  er  or  employee  of  the  Sen.ite.  may  hie  a 
._...„  YT  TV'  committee   is   warranted    and    is   within   the  copy  ol  the  return  of  taxes  for  the  year  I'ltiH. 
'    '  jurisdiction' of  the  com.mittee,  it  mav  make  or   a    rejiort    of   substanti.'Uly   equivalent   m- 
"DiscLosfRE  OF  Fi.N,\Nci,^t,  iNTrRESTS  jjie  Contents  of  any  such  envelope  available  lormalion  for  only   the  elective  jiirt  oi   the 
"1.    Each   .Senator   or   [lerson   who   ha.s   de-  tor  any  use  by  any  member  of  the  committee,  ve.ir  i;»6H  " 
nred   or  otherwise  made   known   his  inten-  or  any  member  ol   the  staff  of  the  commit-  -  - 

.on  t,)  seek  nomination  or  election,  or  who  tee,  which  is  required  fiir  the  discharue  ol  li.s  person.^l  Fi.n'.^nci.^l  Disclosure  of  Se.nator 

oas  hied  papers  or  petitions  lur  nomination  oMicial  duties.  The  committee  may  receive  the  Joseph  K    Clark  U.nder  Rule  XLIV  as)  or 

■  V  election,  or  on  whose  behalf  a  declaration  papers  as  evidence,  alter  pivmg  to  the  indi-  Decembers.  I',t67 

or   nominatmc:    paper   or   jietition    has    been  \ldual  concerned  due  notice  and  opportiinitv  ,             ^, .,,.  ,  .   ir.r,-?  i,,,-r,,-,To  i  ,v  r,.T,irii  •,•- 

made  or  hied    or  who  h.is  otlierwise.  direotlv  for  hearing  m  a  closed  session.  The  Comp-  ,        ' 

*  t  'lO  [10(1 

or    indirectly,    manifested    his    intention    to  troUer    General    shall    rep<jrt    to    the    Select  ' 

^eek    mmlnation    or    election,    pursuant    to  Committee   on   Standards   and   Conduct   not  ' '-"   r^o"e- 

stitte    law,    !••    the    ofhce    of    United    States  Liter  than  the  1st  day  of  June  in  each  year  ' '■  '   f^one. 

Senator,  and  each  iilScer  or  employee  of  the  the  names  of  Senators,  officers  and  employees  "■^>     Real    property.^   440   Rex     .'^ve  .    Phihi,. 

Senate  who  is  compens.ated  at  a  rate  in  ex-  who  have  filed  a  report.  Anv  paper  which  has  Pa.;"  3:il8  R  St.,  N,W.,  Washmetori.  DC  .'  3 

■  ess  of  S15.000  a  ve:ir.  shall  hie  with  the  been  filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  lor  Lazy  Joes.  Moose.  Teton  County.  Wyoming; 
Con-iptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  in  longer  than  seven  vears,  in  accordance  with  ^L'irsh  Hou.se.  Avery  Island,  Louisiana;  share 
,   sealed  envolepe  marked  'Conhdential  Per-  the   provisions   of   this   section,   shall    be   re-  "f    mineral    rights   under   royalty   lease   with 

■  nal   Financial   Di.sclotire  of            --  turned    to   the    individual    concerned    or    liis  Humble  Oil  k  Refining  Co,  at  Avery  Island. 

Name  I  legal  representative.  In  the  e'.'ent  of  the  death  La. 

-    -  .    '.  belore  the  l,=ith  day  of  May  or  termination  of  service  ol  a  Member  n:  the       

ill   each    year,    the   foUowina    reports   of    liis  Senate,   an  officer  or  employee,   such   ijajjers  •Tr.iit.sferred  prior  to  December  ;il,  ];t67 
personal  financial  Interests 

"lai   H  copy  of  the  returns  of  t.ixes.  decla-  'AaiM  ^■■■fne 

rations,     statements,     or     o;her     doctiments  i'j67^ 

■.\liich  he,  or  he  and  his  spouse  j  lintly.  made  personal  property: 

:  ir   the    preceding   vear   in   compliance   with  :s,'JCO  Allegheny  C,  P,j  ,  3  «  percent  flue  July  1,  1569                ..     .- —  S14.865.00 

•lie    income    tax    provisions    of    the    Internal  "  Oi-OLebar^on.  P,  ,  nij  p'-icent  due  June  1,  1973     . ,— ^ ,^^M'nn 

„„,.„„,,„  f-„,io  "-.'.'liO  Wvomirp  V.illey  Ssnilary  Authority.  P3.;5'.  percent  due  July  1.  2007 24.488.0u 

i.evenue  Loue.  ;■,  JuO  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  notes  b  35  percent  due  feb.  26.  1968     .. 14,895.00 

"(b|    the  amount   or   value   and  source  of  ,  i.JUO  U  S  Treasury  bills  due  Mar  7,  1968      ,. 12,870.00 

each   fee  or  compensation  of  SI. 000  or  more  .;  0  shares  Aioistmn?  CniK                           16,500.00 

rer-eived    bv    liim    during   the   preceding   vear  99  shares  international  Business  Machine                                                    ,   . *o'S?n'nn 

„          ,,„.  ,       ,  ,;  98  shares  Rohm  &  Haas                                                                                                                    .... S.iiU.uu 

.rom  a  client,  and  7:3  shares  Warner  L,.m;jert  Pharmaceutical                               -    32.622.00 

"(Ci    the  name  and  address  of  each   busi-  179  shares  First  Pennsylvania  B,?nl.rn,!  &  Trust  Co 17.723.00 

ness    or    professional    corporation,    firm,    or  :",2  shares  Pepsico  inc       .                      .   .- .....^ 10.080.00 

■nterprisc  in  which  he  was  an  officer,  direc-  7  lO  shares  Anaconda  Co !?-fi,n'nn 

■  ,r.  partner,  proprietor,  or  employee  who  re-  ^:]g  ^H^;^^  ^^^^^"l^^T^Sr^e^nc               -—--"-"VV"::"-:-^^^^^^^:"":  llmM 
-ived    compensation    during    the    preceding  9  shares  Franklm  Li'e  ii  surance  l>                                  ....  236. 2S 

■ear  and  the  amount  of  such  compensation; 

"idi    the  identity  of  each  interest  in  real  Personal    Propertv    l^eld    during    vear    but  2.5M,  Penn.i,  Turnpike  Rev,  :3  10"  ,  June  1. 

:■  personal  propertv  having  a  value  of  .$10,000  transferred  prior  to  December  31.  1967:  U(93 

or  more  which  he  rjwned  at  anv  time  during  lO.M   Pa,    Highway   &    Bridge   Auth.   Si'oO,  15M,  New  Kensington,  Pa  SD,  Auth  :iOj     . 

■'le  preceding  year  Februarv   15,   1967,  .\pnl  1     11)9.3 

"lei    the    ideiititv   of    e.ich    trust   or   other  25M,   Phila,,   Pa,   3'^',,  Janu.iry   ir»62,  22M,  US    Treas.  EIII3  due  May  4     lli67 

;.duciarv  relation  in  which  he  held  a  bene-  L5M.  Cumberland  Co.  Pa.  3'.,    ,,  due  No-  iJM.  U  S,  Treas.  Bills  due  February  23.  1967 

i.cial   interest   having   a   value   of   ,?10,000  or  vember  1,  1986.  22M   U  ,S,  Treas.  Bills  due  February  2,  1967. 

more,  and  the  identity  if  known  of  each  in-  2,5M.  Penna.  State  Pub.  School  3'i  '  ■  No-  IIM.  U  S.  Treas   Bills  due  December  7.  1967, 

•■■rest    if   Tlie   Trus:    or   other   fiduciary   rela-  vember  1.  I;186  1.5M,  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  Conv.  4'2  ■:.  due 

ton   in   real   or   personal    propertv  In  which  lOM.  Phila..  Pa..  3I4  ".  July  1.  1987,  March  1    1991, 
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Apnl  -in,  l!>t:^ 


JOM  James  Talcott,  Inc  5'^  Cap.  Note,  due 
December  1,  1979 

600  shs    Massey  Fergu.son. 

150  shs   Insurance  Co   of  North  America. 

400  shs   Internatlon.il  Paper  Co 

200  shs   .American  Tel  &  Tel  Co 

100  shs   American  Bakeries  Co.  5  ^    Cv   Pfd 

300  shs  Chrysler  Corp 

400  shs.  Pabst  DrewlriR  Co 

525  shs    Western  Publishing  Co    Inc. 

le)  Under  trusts  created  under  the  wills 
of  my  mother  and  f.aher  respectively.  I  have 


a  contingent  life  interest  in  the  int-unse  Irom 
these  tru.sts  together  with  other  descendants 
of  my  mother  .md  f.ither  Distribution  of  In- 
come annually  is  depende  r  on  tlie  decision 
of  a  corporate  trustee  I  am  .i  co-lrusiee  but 
do  not  participate  in  these  aecisions  bo  far. 
I  have  not  received,  nor  asked  lor.  any  in- 
come from  these  trusts  The  value  would  be 
substantially  In  excess  of  SIOOOO  were  I  to 
be   given   a   share  .us   a    beneficiary 

The  corpus  of  the  trusts  consist.s  of  mar- 
ketable securities  and  a  substiintial   interest 


in  oil  and  g.is  royalties  payable  by  the  Hum- 
ble Oil  iV:  Rehning  Comp.uiy  on  a  held  ,it 
Avery  Island.  La. 

Since  I  am  not  participating  m  tlistrilm- 
tioas  from  these  uusts  no  detuled  list  oi 
holdings  Is  included 

if  I  Liability  to  Mrs  Cuthbert  R  Irani 
under  agreement-  il  1.308  27. 

(gi   None. 

3    I  at  None. 

lb)  Albrleht  College.  Reading.  Pa.  Hon- 
orarium   *500  00 


19(7  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN  OF  iOSEPH  S    ClARK  AND  IRIS  C    CLARK 
ITotll  titmplion]  4| 


'•  ii!«5.  salaries,  lips,  tie. 
Other  inconit 

Total 
Adiutlments  to  income 

Total  income 
Deductions 


SubtfKt    ^  i. 

Multiply  lolal  number  ol  eumplioni  by  1600 

Balance  , 


Tj« 

Total  credits. 


Incam*  tai 


JJ2  995  97 
60.158.76 

93.154  73 
2, 579.  40 

90. 57S.  J3 
45.172.77 

45. 402  56 

2.  400.  00 

43. 002.  M 

13.58r23' 
54.  U 


Tiias — Cent  ~~,f^ 
Geneiai • j  ?s 
Stat«  and  kical  income 
Peucnal  piop«'t»   .  . 

Total  ta>r« 

Total  interest  e<  peine 

Total  miscellaneous. 


Total  Federal   ncome  tai  withheld  (attact  forms  W  2). .   . 

ficess  fICA  la«  withheld  (2  Of  moie  emjloyeis) 

:%7  estimated  tat  payments  (include  19(6  oyerpayment  allowtd  as  a  credit) 

Total  


it  payments  are  lai|ei  than  tai  '  ifti  overpayment. 

Part  III    iKome  from  soU'Ces  other  thanwaiies.  itc  (sa«  iidtr). . 


13.526.73 

6.671  49 

12.560.00 

19.231.49 

5. 794  76 
10.  578  84 

Total  deductions. 
Pail  V    Credits 


J670  00 

1.343  66 

980  09 

4.712  22 
5  18 

33.031  an 

45.172  77 

54  50 


ISC    P^lla  Say   fund  Soc  

ICC    Harris  B    4  L    Hb«  .  

Other  interest  (hanhs  bonds,  lax  refund^  tic): 

'966  I  IK   tax  refund  . 

las   Talcott  3  peiceni  Cap  notes       

Reynolds  Metals  4',  peccent  cony  _ 

Total  interest  income   . 

Pensions  and  ainuities  rents  and  royaltifs.  partnerships,  estates  or   trusts,  elc 

Business  income  or  loss .- 

Sale  or  exchange  ol  property... j ^ .".. 


SO  OS 

186.21 

199  33 
2(6.53 
496.88 

1.229  00 
49.017  09 
334  13 
(1.000  00) 

Total 

Part  III     Adiustments  to  income 
Part  IV    Itemized  deductwnj. 

Total  cash  conlrbulions 

Other  than  cash  


Total  COntrlbutlOIS 


-.Si  eiijte  . .  .   . . 

State  and  local  gasoline. 


60.158.76 

2.  579  40 

136.02 

3.350.00 
3. 938  00 

7. 288. 00 


RIDER.  PT    II- INCOME  FROM  DIVIDENDS 


Rtceived  by  Joseph  S  Claik: 
Ameiican  Bakeries     . 

American  Optical 

American  Telephone  t  Tel«|raph 

Anaconda  Copper    

Armstroni  Coik  Co. 

Aveiy  Island,  Inc 

Chrysler  Coip 

1st  Penna  Banking  t  Trust  Co 

Frankim  Lie  Insurance  Co. . 

Husky  Oil  Co    Ltd  ot  Canada  . 

IBM    . 

Insurance  Co  ol  North  America 

Intamational  Papei  Co 

Massey  Ferguson   

Pabst  Brewing  Co 

Pepsico  

Phila  Conlributionship  for  Ins  o)  Houses  Irom  Loss  by  Fire. 

Rohm  &  Haas  

Stock  Insuiance  Co  ol  the  Green  Tree 

Warnei  Lambert  Pharmaceutical 

Western  Publishing  Co       

Trust  lor  Thelma  Spencer 


Total  

Received  by  Ins  C  Clark 

Container  Corp  ot  America 
Geneial  Electric  Co 
Weslinghouse  Corp. .      . 
Campbell  Red  Lake  ot  Canada. 


1.  SSI.  47 
130.00 


$250.  CC 

227  48 

220  OU 

562  5i, 

439  6v 

4.  600.  Ou 

150.  CU 

744  8U 

3  2l 

75.  OU 

437.  80 

360  00 

405.  0<1 

450.  0(1 

200.  OU 

243  80 

32.0- 

196.80 

26.25 

542  25 

189.  OU 

187.  C6 

10.S42.S4 

130.00 

26.00 

60.00 

20.00 

Tola!  dividends 10.778.54 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SCHEDULE  OF  INCOME  AND  RETlRtMEM  INCOME  CREDIT 
PART  ll-RENT  AND  ROYALTY  INCOME  ($49.01709) 


K|nd  and  location  ol  property 


Total  amount 
ol  rents 


Total  amount 
ot  royalties 


Oepreciation 

(explain  in 

pt  IV)  01 

depletion  (attach 

computation) 


Repairs  (attach 
Itemized  list) 


Otll«f  npense^ 

(attacli  Item  17 en 

list) 


Humble  Oil  i  Relinery  Co  .  oil  and  gas  r^Ultios 

'.  ejse         ',.... 

■^oi.  >f    '  '*  Sherwood  Rd.,  New  Cumberland.  Pa 


J177.50 
1.320.00 


S7S.916.99 


J20.877. 17 
440.'66' 


$144.83 


$6.627. 2i 

"■'308.  is 


Total. 


1.497.50 


75.916.99 


21.317.17 


144.83 


6.935  4C 


PART  IV-SCHEOUlt  FOR  DEPRECIATION  CLAIMED  IN  PART  II  ABOVE 


Cost  or  other 
Group  and  guideline  class  basis  at  begin- 

J .-  Of ling  ol  yeai 

doacf  tp#an  ol  propof ty oi 


If  ipton  ol  pro 


Asset  additions  Depreciation 

in  year               allowed  or  Method  ot  Class  lite            Depreciation 

(amount)            allowablein  computing  —or  —  -      tor  ttiis  year 

-    or pmr  years  depreciation      rate  (percent)  or 

cost  or  other  basis    date  acquired  lite 


uTible  Oil  &  Helming  Co  .  oil  and  gas  royalty 

4  Sher^Kj  ^i  .  New  Cumberland.  Pa.,  rented  11  months, 
lotal  Je^reciation       .  .. 


$12,000    November  1962 


Percent  deple- 
tion. 
None    S  L. 


$20,877.17 
440.00 


21,317.17 


.47>n7  -in,  ions 
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P.--RT   V     RUIRtMfNT   INCOMf  CREDIT 
f.'aximuni  amount  Cil  reliiemeni  income  tor  cedil  cotii|)ut.ilicn 


Amount 

$2,?86  0U 


RIDER    SCHIDlHf    B    PART    II      RINTS  AND  ROYALTIES 

[xplanation  ol  item  b     Repairs,  eic 

Property  7L4  Sherwood  Rcl  .  fie*  CumfcerLind    f^.     rented  11  monltis; 
Wateiproofmg  ... 
Sewer  repair        .    .j 


lOVPUTATION    OF  SOCIAL   SiCURITV   Si  LF-1  MPLOV ^'' M    TAX 
TlIsI  net  fci'iiiiR^  (o'  loss)  liom  sell-eiiploymen!   . 

RIDIR    SCHlDULl    C     PROFIT   FROM   BUSINISS  OR  PROFISSION 

Honor.iiiuni 


^ 


Amount 

Sj34.  li 


i'UO  (Ji) 


Total       .   1.-- 

Nov   12 -.  -■ 

Eiplanation  ol  item  6     Other  expenses 

Property  7U4  Sherwood  Rcl ,  New  Cuinbeil.md   R.i     lented  li  monttis- 
Insurance 

Real  estrite  tax . 

Interest  paid 

Total       . 


Nov.  12..    .  .         -       

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co 

La   severance  t^x  o"  royalfies 

Fred  W    B.ites  &  Associates    Reolosisl's  'ee 


Total 


,!0SS  pioiit 
I.Mai 


PROFIT  (OR  LObS)  FROM   BUSINISS  OR  PROF(SSION 


135.00 
21  (XI 

11)8.00 

144,83 


34  511 

239  5li 
62   19 

336  19 

3U8  18 

6,257,  18 
370,  04 

6,627  22 


2,  b34  8u 
2, 2U0  67 


William  Pat  Debating  Union,  Univer.ity  ot  Pillstjurph    Pittstiuigh    P.i 
Peiin  State  University    University  Park,   p.i 

Honor.inum  lor  II  N  speech  2uD.  UU 


Honoianum  tor  meetinp 
Albright  College   Reading   P,i     Honorarium  lor  speech 

Washington  Hehrevv'  Congiegalion,  N'assachusetis  Aie  and  M.icomli  St    UW     W.ishing- 
ton   D  C     Seniinai  on  iiihan  problems 
I    Harper  &  Ri-v.    49  last  33d  St  .  New  York    fvY     Royalties  on  "Congress,  The  Sapless 

I         Branch  

I    Hill  &  W.ing,  hiC    141  Filth  Ave  .  New  York.  N  Y     Royalties  on  "The  tstatilishment" 
Thomas  Y    Crowell  Co  ,  201  Park  Ave  ,  South  New  York,  H  Y      Royalties  on  "Coiigies- 

sional  Relotm    Problems  and  Prrspects" 

I    KNXT-TV,  Lus  Angeles,  Cdif     Honorarium  lor  appearing  as  guest  on    TJf  Asmakers". 
portable  GI  Adventurer  1  TV   v.holesale  value  


Tol.O 


Upenses 

The  IstablishnienI"-    Bernard  f ,  Norwitch    '.  roiallips  

"Congressional  Reform    Problems  and  Prospects" 

Si.lnev  Wise   share  ol  royalties  -.    .- 

F'edeiickT    Merrill   Jr  ;  share  ol  royalties.  .    . 

Michael  Halpin    "03  Wi-sl  Wyoming  Aie     Philadelphia     Fee  lor  eililirig  book . 

Unreimhurseil  travel  eipense    Chrtrler  jdane  tare    rtunit  trir'  to  Pt-rn  Sl.ite  Uni- 
versity 


Total 


IdO  00 
Win,  00 

200,  00 

4/9  2b 
99  62 

730  93 

75.  UU 

2.  534  8U 

21,  ?7 

438,56 

73  09 
1,500  Uo 

167   7b 

2,2Wi  67 


Net  piolil  (or  loss). 


334  13    I 

GAINS  AND  LOSSFS  FROM  SAIFS  OR   FXCHANGfS  OF    PROPFRTY 
PART  I     CAPITAL   ASSfTS 


a    (I ind  ol  property   liijicate  security,  real  e'tale.  or  other  (specify) 


c  How  ac-  '1  Date  a"-  e  Date  sold 
quired  lidei  quired  (niunfh,  (month  day, 
letter   svnrbol        day    year)  .ear) 

(see   instruc- 
tions) 


h   Cost  01  other 
basis,   cost  of 
f    Depreciation    subseguent  ini- 
f    Gross  sales      allowed    (tr       provemenis   (ii     i    Gam  or  iois 
p.'ice  allowable)        not    puictiased,    (1  plus  p  le  s  h) 

since  acauisi-     attach  explana- 
tion Iron)    and    ei- 
pense ct  sale 


•  currties  transferred  to  Mrs  Cuthbert  R  Tiarn     

V  0  S    Treasury  of  May  4    1967. 

.MUS   Treasury  of  Feb   2.S    1967 

.:MUS   Treasury  of  F.>b   2    1967  

.5MUS   Treasury  of  Dec   7    1967  

Net  short-te'm  gam  (or  loss)  fro^^  partnerships  and  frductaries 


Feb 

2,1967 

May      4,  1967 

i::2,ooo 

Nov 

25.  1966 

Feb    2'-.  1967 

12.000 

Dec 

28. 1966 

Feb      2. 1967 

22, 000 

Oct 

26.1967 

Dec      7.  1967 

13,000 

($489  80) 

$21,750  b2 

,-49  4t 

11,842  44 

i-.7  56 

21,916  82 

63   18 

12,950  73 

49  27 

49  69 

Net  shoit-lerm  >arn  (or  loss). 


49.69 


LONG-TFRM   CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSFS 

icurriies  transferred  to  Mrs   Cuthbert  R   Tram ($20.96040) 

-Cirrrties  sord  .  7.341,67 

•  en'ses  3318  R  Si   NW  Washington  D  C  transferred  to  Mrs.  Cuthbert  R.  Tram     ..         5.938,  60 

.-t  long-term  gam  (or  loss) -- (19.557,33) 

nibine  the  amounts  shown  or'  lines  4  and  9  and  en  er  the  net  gam  (or  loss)  here.     (!9.  507.  64) 

,    "clarmed -- -■--- 0.000,00) 

-iDIR.  PARTlli    ADIUSTMENTSSCHFDULEOFSENATORIALREIMBURSEMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 


RIDER,    PART   III— ADJUSTMENTS   SCHEDULE    OF   SENATORIAL    REIMBURSEMENTS    AND 

EXPENSES — Continued 
Commutation  stationery  allowance  --         - -^^    3; 


T-lal 


Less: 


Home  otiice  expense.    

Mileage. 

Communications   

Cost  ol  living,  Washington,  D  C 


r-Himbursed  mileage  .. 

-^-rmbursed  home  otfrce  expense   

-i-rmbursed  communications    1956   

-»-imbursed  communications,  1967 

"'■imbursed  telephone  charges  outside  District  of  Columbia 


$776.  53 

Total   ...    .  -    . 

900.00 

150.00 

i.et  adiustment 

150.00 

300,00 

■  Certifrcate  attached 

2 

284 

86 

900  00 

803 

2-. 

161 

01 

3 

000 

or.' 

4 

864 

2t 

2 

.579 

40 

:     p    US      TrEASIRY    DtPARTMENT.    INTERNAL    REVENUE    SERVICE  I 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  In  a  travel  status  in  the  Washington  area,  away  from  home.  In  the  performance  of  my  official  duties  as  a 
Member  nf  Congress,  for  220  days  during  the  taxable  year,  and  my   deductible  living  expenses  while  In  such  travel  status  amounted  to 


00(1  00 


I 


RIDER    PART   IV  — MISCELLANEOUS  DEDUCTIONS 

siness  expense  (see  schedule  attached).       , , - 

eservation  ol  income  (see  schedu  e  attached) 

■:'3raA-Hill  Publishing  Co  13:  West  42dSt,,  New  York,  NY  :  Repay  advance  on  book 
■s  Cuthbert  R  Trai-  4426  Hadtield  Lane  NW  ,  Wastiington  D  (;, :  Payment,  de- 
^jClir.e  pursuant  to  sees  71  and  22b  of  the  IRC,  made  subsequent  to  a  written 
•treement  dated  Jury  29.  1967 

-  -ley  s  Ford,  Inc  H  and  First  St  St..  Washington,  D  C  :  Repairs  to  car  damaged  in 
,-Ccident  Apr  22   1967  not  reimbursed  by  insurance.  $124.37,  minus  $100... 


$6. 286. 7C 

10.115,41 
1.800,  OC 


14.804.8" 
24,37 


Joseph   S    Clark 


RIDER.  PART  IV— ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS,  BUSINESS  EXPENSE— Continued 

U  S    SENATE— Continued 

Stationery  and  subscriptions — Continued 

Pittsburgh  Press  daily  and  Sunday ..  --    -         .-    - 

Philadelphia  Dally  News. 

Pittsburgh  Pi.st-Gazette.- .  

Harrrsburg  Pat  not   daily  aod  so  r^  day 


Total 


$36.5 

18,  0- 
12,5- 
34.  Oj 

413  80 


Subtotal - --..       16.629,24 


Tctal... 33.031.35 

RIDER    PART  IV     ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS.   BUSINESS  EXPENSE 


Entertainmerrt 

Senate  restaurant. 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Senate 

Ltalionery  ard  subscrr^lrons 

Aon  Cooper    papers. 

Ccngressronal  Quarterly       .... 

B'Cadcastrng  Year  Booh 

F  Jrtor  &  Publrsher  Year  Book. 

Greater  Phrladelphra  magazine. 

Daedelus 

Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin.   . 


$132.30 

122,00 
5,00 
10,00 
6  00 
6  50 
31,00 


Miscellaneous' 

Funerals,  flowers  elc 

L    &  P   W   Comm   -  Saratoga  water  Icr  heatrngs 

Photographs 

Postage   .         -- 


392  9. 

62  9fe 

455  89 

77  13 
17  79 
72  49 
4,911   6 

Total. 


5,C29  01 


I  loot 


CUNC.Rt.V>K)NAl.   RI CORD  —  SliNATH 


.1 ///■?'/  -in,   iDHs 


MIOtW    .'ART  IV— ITEMIZED  OfDUCTIONS    BUSINESS  EXPENSE— Continued 

American  Bar  A-,^pr^t'0'i  in*', 

Phila(1»l;r'   ,  :ui»A 

ll"!  »•'.'.     '  ., ;  .  i.,  RevKM 

1'  Oitecinty 


KlOtR.  PART  IV— ITEMIZED  OtDUCTIONS  PRESERVATION  Of  INCOME-  Continued 


Mil    In  iiijn  ilii»< 
total 
Gritn^  tnfil 


JK  UO 

?S  00 

6i  00 

10  00 

2  iiO 

IM.0O 

V»  00 


»•  00 
(  i»  70 


moER.  PART  IV   irfwi;(D  pioucriOMs  pkeservation  ur  income 

M.ir*  I    Coulo*   •ecreurv  and  l)iH»lil<e*p4r.  vlUty  W  ilj"  .'S 

Socul  v*Cu(|l»  t»«  paid  on  SAlaiy  190  7? 

Pen>ii«lv*(ii|i  un*R<nloynMnl  con<rentatT  I  lunit  conttiliution  l(  49 


PenniyUaii'a  Slit*  ttorkmen'^  fund;  premium  on  policy 
Fiitl  PenM\yl«ania  BanKing  &  Trusl  Co  ;  sale  deposit  bo« 
Wirrlheim  I  Co  ;  luvestmeni  .•  Iviser's  lee 

Total 
Percentage  deductible: 
%nnl»iible  income 
Inable  incorre 

Total  income 
i.m  (Kl 

V  6  118  )'       iiorlion  ol  above  allocable  to  nontaxable  income 
9S  8M  JJ 

UKhert  Price  &  Rhoads  tai  advice  and  preparation  ot  tai  returns 
lliiard  Trust  Co    discount  tee  lot  collecting  dividends  liom  Canadian  banks 


Total 


$78  90 

20.00 

l.SOO.  00 

6,118.37 

3,77S.UO 
92.075  31 

9i.8S0  M 

(240. 1)9) 

4.  200.  Ou 
37  11 

10.115.4! 


SIAIIMENf  IN  jUPPORT  OF  IRIOIT  Cl»l»fO  BV  *N  INOIVIOUAl   uK  untlCURY  FOR  TAXES  PAID  OR  ACCRUIO  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  OR   POSSESSIONS   OF    THE    UNITID   STATIS 

(OR  CAIINOAR  VIAR  1967 


!  Ill 


(  iwtlil  (.l.tinii;il 'ni   '  1 1  r-v 

Dale  I  aid        Ibl*  KC'ued 


Canada 


i9e7 


9.57 


Tyue  nl  tai 

I  mole 

■(nin» 

(g.  loss> 

Ul 

«xtu»d 
tM.  50 

Tutal 
tnieign 
Uies 

lolal  U  S 

income 

l.u 

SI2.9SI  64 

T.xable  in- 
come liom 
all  sources 

J4l.753.4J 

Ttiable  in- 
come divided 
I V  '1  come 
tiom  all 
sources 

{0.0121 

Limitation 
$157.07 

Allowable 
credit 

DIVNttnit 

$54.50 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINFSS 

Ml  aVHD  iif  Wfst  Viruuiia  Mi  Ptes- 
idfiii  ih  I  Ill-IP  turthev  tnominK  busi- 
iie.s.s'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  moining  bu.sness?  If  not  morn- 
ini;  bu.'iuiess  is  c-nncUid»*d 


AMFNOMKNT    Of'     lllK     LAND     .AND 

'.vaikf:     conserv.jlTion     fund 

ACT 

.Mr  BYRD  if  Wtst  Viremia  Mr  Pre.s- 
ideiit.  I  ask  iinammnus  conserrt  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
'he  .infini.shed  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stattKi  by  title 

The  Lec;isl.\tive  Clerk  A  bill  S  1401  ■ 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purpci.sps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
iibiection  to  :he  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
::.)m  VVe.st  Vircinia? 

There  beum  no  nbjection,  the  Senate 
.e>umed  'he  consideration  of  the  bill. 


ORDER  Of-   BUrilNESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vi!'.,'inia  Mi  Pres- 
ident, I  sut,'t;e--t  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cleric 
u  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  rnioi'im  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXFCl'TIVK  .-SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
k{0  into  executu  e  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection,  it  :s  ^o  oideied 


CoNVKNTH'N  HFIArLNG  TO  INTER- 
NATION\L  EXHIBITIONS  WITH 
PKORX'OLS 

Mr   NL-\NSHELD.  Mr   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  C'_,nsent  that  the  Senate,  as 


m  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Executive  P  'QOth 
Cone  .  first  sess.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  P  '90th  Cong.,  first 
sess  ' .  the  Convention  Relating  to  In- 
ternational Exhibitions.  With  Protocols, 
which    was    read    the    second    time,    as 

follows: 

(Translntlonl 

Cr>NVr>CTlON    RELMINO   TO    iNTERNATinN  \I. 

Exhibitions 
I  Paris.  November  22.  1928 1 
The  undrrsiRned  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
(To-.ernments  herem.iiter  ii.imed.  h.iving  met 
in  conJcrence  at  Paris  troni  NoveiTiber  12  :o 
122.  1928.  have,  by  common  consent  ;ind  sub- 
ject to  rntiflcatlon,  agreed  lus  follows: 

SECTION    I        DEFINmoNS 

Article   I 

The  provisions  of  the  present  convention 
applv  only  to  intermitton.il  exhibitions  which 
,ire  iitBclai  or  officially  recognized 

The  expression  •official  or  officially  recog- 
nized mternntlonal  exhibitions"  .^hall  be 
deemed  to  Include  every  display,  wh.itever 
Its  deslgniitlon.  to  which  foreign  countries 
are  invited  through  the  diplomatic  channel, 
which  is  not  generally  held  periodically,  of 
which  the  principal  ubject.s  Is  to  demonstrate 
the  progress  of  dirTerent  countries  in  one  or 
more  branches  of  production,  and  in  which, 
as  regards  admission,  no  distinction  in  prin- 
ciple Is  made  between  buyers  and  visitors 

The  provisions  ol  the  said  convention  oko 
not  ,ipplv  to  the  following: 

1  Exhibitions  having  a  duration  of  less 
than  three  weeks; 

2  Scientinc  exhibitions  organized  on  the 
occasion  of  international  congres.ses,  provided 
thit  their  dunitlon  does  not  exceed  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  in  1; 

3  Exhibitions  nf  'he  tine  arts: 

4  Exhibitions  organized  by  one  country  in 
another  country  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Utter 

The  cotitracMng  countries  agree  to  with- 
hold -State  patronage,  .subsidies,  .md  the 
privileges  provided  for  In  Section.s  III.  1\'  and 
V  below  from  international  exhibitions  to 
which  the  present  convention  applies,  and 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  conditions 
therein  provided 

Article   2 
.\ny   exhibition   which   Includes   the   prod- 
ucts  of   more    than   one   branch    of   human 
activity,  or  which  is  organized  with  a  view 


to  demonstrating  the  progress  achieved  in 
the  whole  of  a  t;lven  sphere  of  activity  (such 
.is  hygiene,  .ipplied  nrt.";,  modern  comfort, 
colonial  devplnpment,  etc  i ,  shall  be  deemed 
to  bp  a  general  exhibition. 

.\s\v  exhibition  which  is  concerned  with 
only  one  applied  science  ■  electricity,  optics, 
i-hemistry  etc  i,  one  indiistry  (textiles 
founding,  graphic  arts,  etc  i ,  one  raw  nn- 
terlal  (leathers  and  fklns,  silk,  nickel,  etc  i . 
or  one  elementary  necessity  i  heating,  food, 
transport,  etc  i ,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  spe- 
cial exhibition. 

The  International  I3ureau,  provided  for  in 
article  10,  shall  draw  up  a  clas.sincation  i>f 
exhibitions  to  .serve  as  a  guide  to  the  trades 
.md  products  which  may.  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  paragraph,  figure  in  .i  special 
exhibition  This  classlflcatlon  may  be  revised 
annually. 

.4rfjcle    1 

The  duration  of  any  international  exhibi- 
tion should  not  exceed  six  montiis.  provided 
■ilways  that  the  Intern:itional  Bureau  mav 
authorize,  in  the  case  of  a  general  exhibition. 
a  longer  period  which  shall  not  in  any  ( ir- 
tumstances  exceed   twelve  months 

s;::CTION    II        FRrQUENCY    1>F   EXHIBITIONS 
Articlf   J 

The  frequency  of  international  i-xhlbitions 
to  which  the  present  convention  applies  shall 
be  governed   bv  the  following  principles; 

All  general  exhibitions  fall  Into  one  of  the 
t*-o  following  categories; 

First  category:  Those  in  which  the  coun- 
tries invited  to  participate  are  obliged  to 
construct    national    pavilions 

Second  category:  Those  in  which  such 
count.'les  are  not  so  obliged 

In  the  same  country  not  more  than  one 
general  exhibition  of  the  hrst  category  may 
be  held  during  .my  period  of  hfteen  years 
and  an  Interval  of  ten  years  must  elapse  bc- 
tweea  two  general  exhibitions  of  eitiier 
cat "gory. 

No  contracting  country  may  participate  in 
any  general  exhibition  of  the  first  category 
unless  an  interval  of  at  least  six  years  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  general  exhibition  <d 
the  first  category  No  co.ntracting  country 
shall  participate  In  any  general  exhibition  of 
the  second  category  unless  an  inter-. al  ot  two 
years  has  elapsed  since  the  last  general  exhi- 
bition, or  an  interval  of  four  years  if  the 
exhibition  in  question  is  of  the  same  kind 
.IS  the  preceding  one 

T^e  intervals  hud  down  in  the  precedint; 
paragraph  sh.ill  applv  without  :iiiy  distinr- 
tlon  being  made  between  exhibitions  orga- 
nized by  contracting  countries  and  ikjii-ioii- 
tractinj  countries 

•M^re  tnan  on»  special  exhibition  of  the 
same  kind  nmy  not  be  held  at  the  same  tune 
on  the  territories  of  the  contracting  couii- 
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tries  .^n  mtcrvil  nf  l;vc  years  must  elapse 
between  tAii  special  exhibitions  of  the  same 
kind  in  t.'ie  s.une  country  I>ro\  ided  always 
that  toe  Iiu<'rii.itional  Bureau  may.  in  ex- 
ceptional (  iri'innstaiu  es.  retluce  the  htst- 
nientioned  period  to  not  le.ss  tlian  lliree  years 
when  ill  ilie  uplnion  of  the  Bureau  such 
redu<'tiiin  is  justified  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  any  particular  brancli  of  production. 
The  s.inie  reduction  may  be  .illowed  in  favor 
of  exhlbitiiins  which,  by  an  already  estab- 
lished iiistom  in  1  frtiiln  countries,  are  lield 
at  intervals  of  less  tlian  live  years 

.■\t  le.isl  tliree  months'  interval  imist  elapse 
hpt'A-een  two  spcci.il  exliiljitions  ot  a  different 
i^ind  i.ekl  in  tlie  s.uiie  i  ountrv 

The  intervals  prn\  uled  lor  in  the  present 
article  shall  i)e  re.koned  !  rom  tile  date  of 
^■peniiie   if    tlie  (•xhil)ition. 

The  contraciint'  i.nintry  nii  whose  terri- 
tory an  exhibition  to  which  the  present  con- 
vention applies  Is  nrtr.inized  must,  subject  t.) 
article  8  below  .iddress  its  invitations  to 
foreign  countries  thnuiph  the  diplomatic 
channel- 

Three  vears  in  acUance  m  the  rase  of  gen- 
eral exhlbit;ons   nf   tlie  first  category: 

Two  ve.irs  in  .idvance  lor  general  exhibi- 
tions of  the  second  category: 

One  ye:ir  m  advance  fur  special  exhibitions. 
No  Government  may  iuself  organize  or  of- 
ficiallv  sponsor  .mv  p-irticlpation  in  an  In- 
tern:ilioiial  ex.hibltlon  in  respect  of  which 
an  iimtation  as  abo-. e  provided  has  not  been 
addressed  to  it 

Article  C 
If  two  or  more  cmintnes  should  be  In  com- 
[jetitlon  With  e.ich  other  tor  the  right  to  hold 
,in  international  exhibition  in  any  period, 
such  countries  shall  proceed  to  an  exchange 
of  views  ill  irder  to  dcterinlne  which  coun- 
try shall  obtain  the  nglu  of  so  doing. 

In  the  ('.lie  vt  no  agreement  being  arrived 
.it,  they  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  International  Bureau,  which  shall 
take  into  .iccount  the  considerations  sub- 
nmied  on  behalf  ot  eacli  country,  and  par- 
ticularly .iny  specuil  reiisons  of  an  historic 
1  r  sentimental  character,  the  period  which 
n:LS  elapsed  since  the  List  exhibition,  and  the 
Mitnber  of  displays  .ilready  held  by  each  ol 
-iicn   ciumt.'-ies 

Article  7 
If  any  exhibition  of  the  character  defined 
Ml  article  1  should  be  held  in  a  non-contract- 
ing country,  the  contracting  countries,  before 
.icceptmg  any  invitation  to  such  exhibition. 
-hall  refer  the  matter  to  the  International 
Bureau  lor  their  opinion. 

The  contracting  countries  shall  not  par- 
ticipate in  :inv  such  exhibition  unless  it 
•  Hers  the  s.uiie  jjuarantees  as  those  required 
:;nder  the  provisions  ot  the  present  conven- 
tion, or.  at  any  r:ite.  sufficient  guarantees.  In 
the  case  of  an  exhibition  held  concurrently 
liy  a  contractini;  country  vith  one  organized 
bv  .1  non-contracting  cnuntry.  the  other  con- 
tracting countries  shall,  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
1  eptional  ( ircumsUinces.  give  preference  to 
-.he  former 

.4rt!c,c  S 
Any  country  which  proposes  to  hold  an 
exhibition  to  winch  the  present  convention 
.ipplies  must,  ,it  least  six  months  before  the 
<  onimencement  of  the  intervals  prescribed  in 
.irticle  5  for  the  i.ssue  of  invitations,  address 
to  the  International  Bureau  an  application 
lor  the  registration  ol  the  exhibition.  Such 
.ipplication  shall  stat.e  the  title  of  the  exhl- 
Intion  and  its  duration,  .iiid  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  the  ciastificition  of  exhibits,  cop- 
ies of  the  general  regulations,  the  jury  regu- 
lations, and  all  documents  necessary  to  show 
ttie  measures  [iroposed  to  ensure  the  safety 
Hi  persons  ,ind  property,  the  protection  of 
iiiduslnal  property  .md  copyright,  and  to 
s,ttisfy  the  conditions  prescribed  below  in 
,sections  IV  and  V  The  Bureau  shall  not  reg- 
ister   .111    exhibition    unless   such    exhibition 


fulfills    all    the    conditions    re(]Uired    tjy    'lie 
present  convention 

No  contracting  countrv  .~ii:ill  accept  im  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  ;tii  cxillbitlon  to 
which  the  present  coiiventioii  .ipplies  unless 
the  invitation  st;ites  that  remstr:ition  lias 
been  accorded 

Always  provided  tli.tt  even  i;  siu  h  an  iii- 
viuition  IS  received,  the  i untractinp  coun- 
tries are  entirely  free  M  relr.un  Ironi  ji.ir- 
ticipation  in  an  exhibition  i  r:;anr/ed  in  inn- 
lormity  with  tlie  ijrmismns  nJ  the  jiresent 
convention. 

Arfulc   'I 

In  the  event  nf  a  iniiiiti\  iint  proreedins: 
with  a  projected  exhibition  i.jr  whicli  reg- 
istration lias  been  nbtauied  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  shall  decide  on  tile  date  when 
such  country  sliall  be  allowed  ag.uii  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries  lor  the  holdme  of 
.iiiother  exhibition 

SECTION     III.-     INTERN.MION.M.     !  .\H  ILI  1  H  i.NS 
lil'RF.AlI 

Artuli  Vi 
An  International  Exhibitions  Bureau  shall 
be  set  up  to  supervise  the  execution  of  this 
convention.  This  Bureau  shall  consist  of  an 
Admlnl.strative  Council  assisted  by  a  Classifi- 
cation Committee  and  ol  a  Director  whose  ap- 
pointment and  duties  shall  be  determined  in 
the  regulations  provided  lor  in  the  following 
article. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  -Administrative 
Council  of  the  International  Bureau  shall  be 
convened  at  Pans  by  the  Governrient  of  the 
French  Republic  in  the  year  follo-ving  the 
coming  Into  force  of  the  convention.  At  this 
meeting  the  Council  shall  choose  the  seat  of 
the  International  Bureau  and  elect  the 
Director. 

Article  11 

The  Administrative  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  appointed  by  the  contract- 
ing countries,  each  country  having  the  right 
to  appoint  one  to  three  members  The  Coun- 
cil Is  authorized  to  admit  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity two  or  three  members  ol  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  elected  for  the 
purpose  by  that  Chamber 

The  Council  shall  give  decisions  on  all 
questions  which  are  referred  to  It  under  the 
provisions  of  the  convention.  The  Council 
shall  draw  up  and  adopt  regulations  govern- 
ing the  organization  and  management  of  the 
International  Bureau,  and  shall  draw  up  the 
budget  of  receipts  and  expenses,  and  check 
and  approve  accounts. 

Article  12 

Every  country,  whatever  the  number  c^f  its 
delegates,  shall  have  one  vote  on  the  Council. 
Any  country  may  entrust  Us  representation  to 
the  delegation  of  another  country,  which.  In 
such  case,  shall  have  a  number  of  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  countries  which  it  repre- 
sents. A  quorum  of  two-thirds  ot  the  coun- 
tries represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  re- 
quired to  give  validity  to  its  resolutions. 

A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  suffice 
for  resolutions  except  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  Adoption  of  regulations; 

2    Increase  In  the  budget; 

3.  Rejection  of  a  request  presented  by  a 
contracting  country,  or  granting  of  an  appli- 
cation when  several  countries  are  competing 

4.  Authorization  of  a  general  exhibition  lor 
a  longer  period  than  3ix  months. 

In  these  four  cases  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  countries  represented  on  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  is  required 

Article  1  'i 
The  Classification  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  ol  I'A'elvc  contract- 
ing countries  nominated  by  their  Govern- 
ments. One  half  of  these  twelve  countries 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  International  Bureau; 
the  other  half  shall  be  determined  by  a  sys- 
tem of  rotation  which  shall  be  laid  down  m 
the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  The  commit- 
tee  may   admit,    in   a   consultative   capacity. 


line  nr  t'.vo  members  nl  the  international 
Chamber  n!  Coniiiierce  selectra  :nr  1  lie  pur- 
pose by  that  Chamber 

This  committee  shall  draw  uj)  tor  the  ap- 
jiroval  ol  the  Admlnistratue  Council  a  liratt 
III  the  cla.'-sihcation  ol  exhibitions  jjrovlded 
liir  in  article  2  and  of  any  changes  which 
may  be  made  therein.  When  questions  arise 
,is  to  the  .[[iplication  nl  the  intervals  jiro- 
'.  ided  fnr  in  article  4  tiie  cnmmlttee  shall 
give  an  opinion  as  tn  whether  an  exhilmion 
mbmltted  lur  registration  is  special  nr  gen- 
eral, and  as  to  whether,  notwithstanding  I's 
title  and  its  <  lassificatlon.  sucli  exhibition  is 
not  of  the  .-^ame  character  ai  a  preceding 
exhibition,  nr  as  a  special  exhibition  which  is 
Oeiiig  lieki  (Jii  the  s.iiiie  cialc 

Article  14 
Tlie  budget  m  the  liuri-au  .'li.iU  lie  iixed 
provisionally  at  14.01)0  sterling  The  expenses 
of  the  Bureau  shall  be  (lelr:iyed  by  ilie  con- 
tracting Countries,  wliose  contributions  shall 
tie  (leterniined  as  lollnws'  the  rontributions 
of  countries  which  are  iiieinbers  oi  the 
League  ol  Nations  shall  be  in  tlie  same  pro- 
portions as  the  contributl-ins  which  those 
countries  make  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
Lxcept  in  t!ie  case  ni  the  budget  being  m- 
rreased  above  the  ligure  mentlnned  above 
1  lie  contribution  ol  the  most  higlily  a.ssessed 
1  ountries  shall  not  exceed  '..,=100  -terliiig  A 
( iHintry  which  is  not  a  member  (•:  the  Le.igue 
of  Nations  shall  designate  a  country  wliicli  i-- 
a  member  of  tlie  League  ni  .Nations,  whose 
economic  resources  It  considers  equivalent  to 
it,s  own.  and  shall  pay  the  s.ime  tontriliutUJii 
,is  that  country. 

In  addition,  the  .Adnnnistratn  e  Cuiiiuil 
may  authorize  the  levying  ol  other  lees  in 
jiayment  lor  services  rendered  to  groups  or 
to  individuals. 

SECTION       IV---nBI.K.ATInNS       oF'      A  ."M        1:.-VITI.-MG 
COUNTRY    AND    OF     I' ^H  I  I(  Il'ATI.Nt.    COUNTRIES 

Article  1  ', 

.■\ny  Government  whicli  issues  invitations 
t3  an  international  exlubition  t  hall  appoint 
a  Government  commissioner  nr  delegate.  .lU- 
thorized  to  represent  It  and  to  guarantee  tne 
fulfillment  of  its  obligations  towards  the  for- 
eign participants  -Such  commissioner  "T 
delegate  shall  see  that  all  necessary  measures 
are  taken  lor  t!ie  material  safety  ol  the  goods 
exhibited 

Article  in 

The  Governments  of  participating  coun- 
tries shall  appoint  commissioners  or  dele- 
gates to  represent  them  and  to  see  that  the 
regulations  ol  the  exhibition  are  observed. 

Such  commissioner  or  delegates  shall  have 
the  exclusive  right  ol  fixing  tne  allcjcation 
or  distribution  of  space  between  the  exhibi- 
tors 111  tlieir  national  pavilions  and  sections. 

Article   17 

In  a  general  exhibition  no  charge  may  be 
made  by  tlie  administration  lor  space.  co\ - 
ered  or  uncu^e^ed,  which  is  provided  lor  in 
'he  program  of  the  exhibition  and  allotted  to 
each  participating  country 

Arti'.i-  IH 

111  e.er.v  exhibition  to  which  the  present 
convention  applies,  goods  subject  to  customs 
duties  and  tax(?s  forming  pan  of  foreign  ex- 
hibits shall  be  admitted  temporarily  free  i  1 
duty  and  tax  on  condition  ol  being  re-ex- 
jKirted  Such  goods  shall  bo  i-.ccompanied  by 
a  certificate  from  the  consignor.  v.hicli  siiali 
certify  their  number  and  character,  tlie 
marks  and  numbers  ot  the  packages,  and 
the  conuiiercial  descriptions  of  the  articles. 
their  weight,  origin  and  '. alue  'I  he  go<jds 
shall  be  released  Irom  bend  on  the  premises 
of  the  exhibition  without  being  submitted  to 
customs  examination  .it  tjic  troiitier  The 
application  of  the  preceding  provisions  shall 
l:)e  subject  to  the  customs  regulations  of  the 
countrv  in  which  the  exhibition  i^  held 

When,  under  the  legislation  ol  the  iiiMtnig 
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i-ountry,'  •ecurity  is  required  in  orUrr  to  ob- 
tain the  temporary  irep  admission  referred 
to  Iti  me  pr-'-'etlliig  purui^i  ipli.  ^ecurily  given 
by  ihe  commissioner  )l  each  pariulpatlng 
country  un  behalf  ol  ins  exhibitors  s  ihH  be 
accepted  aj  a  sutticleni  ijuarantee  lor  the 
p.i>nu'nt  of  cu-^toms  dunes  and  iiU  other 
duties  and  taxes  applicable  to  the  gixxls  ex- 
hibited AliK'h  are  not  re-exported  within  the 
periods  fixed  alter  the  cli«e  of  the  exhibi- 
tion 

The  provisions  relating  to  temporary  free 
admission  shall  not  apply  to  ttooks  of  goods 
wiiich  cannot  be  properly  regarded  its 
samples  and  .ire  impxJrtetl  for  'he  exclusive 
object  of  ^ale  dnnng  the  course  t  f  the  ex- 
hlbitdm 

Exhibits  which  have  iuSerefl  ti't  il  or  par- 
tial desifuctlon  shall  be  exetppl  ircm  duty 
provided : 

1  That  the  exhibitor  prxlutes  evidence 
sh.kwtng  th'>t  the  quantities  missing  or  that 
toe  ^oihI^  deterlorhtefl  liuve  befii  iitllized  lor 
the  service  .it  the  exhibttlf)n  ir  cannot  be 
sold  owing  to  their  perishable  ■ii.irncter; 

2.  That  the  cxistoms  tarllT  imposes  no  tax 
or  import  duty  on  deteriorated  or  unusable 
i?ixKls 

This  exemption  shull  mi  iipplv  t^i  i;oods 
which  have  iieen  consumed  in  the  insinner 
Utr  whlcft  rliey  .iie  normally  intended 

The  evidence  referred  to  m  paracraph  4 
shall  he  pr>>-ented  bv  ti>e  •  uniiiils  1"!ht  nr 
delegate  of  the  country  to  which  the  exhibi- 
tor belongs  lur  the  decision  of  the  authorities 
of  the  country  in  which  the  exhibition  is 
held 

In  the  appllcntK'ii  .i  the  foregoiii^  provt- 
lilons.  the  rolKiwing  shall  be  reearded  .ta 
ijoods  iMtfiKl'iKl  for  the  exhibition 

1.  Materials  for  construction,  even  If  im- 
ported in  .1  r:iw  state  ro  be  worked  up  alt^^r 
arrival  m  the  country  where  the  exhibition 
takes  place; 

2  Tools  ind  transport  material  for  the 
work  of  the  ••\hlbltlon. 

;l  Articles  tor  the  interior  and  exterior  dec- 
or;»iU>n  of  exhibitors'  sites,  stands  and  show- 
cases. 

4  Articles  for  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
ofttcea  used  by  the  commissioners  or  dele- 
gates of  t^p  participating  countries.  .\s  well 
as  ofllce  furniture  intended  for  their  use; 

5  Ooods  or  objects  employed  in  the  In- 
stallation .«iid  working  of  machinery  or  .'p- 
paralus  exhibited; 

6  Samples  required  by  the  Juries  for  ap- 
praising and  judging  the  exhibits,  subject  to 
the  production  of  a  certificate  by  the  com- 
missioner oi  the  section  Indicating  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  snoods  so  con- 
sumed. 

In  .iddltlon.  the  following  ihall  be  ex- 
empted from  duties 

1  OIBclal  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  pos- 
ters. Illustrated  or  otherwise,  published  by 
the  countries  participating  in  the  exhibition; 

2  Catalogues,  pamphlets,  posters  md  ill 
other  publications.  lUustrtated  or  otherwise, 
distributed  free  of  charge  by  the  exhibitors 

)f  foreign  products  within  the  area  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  exhibition. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  article  do  not 
apply  to  i?oods  jfrhlch,  under  the  legislation 
of  the  country' m  which  the. exhibition  is 
held,  are  the  subject  of  j  State  monopoly,  or 
the  sale  of  which  is  prohibited  or  controlled 
by  licence,  save  under  ci.)ndlt!ons  prescribed 
by  the  Government  of  that  country  Never- 
theless, the  exhibition  of  such  products  shall 
be  permitted  subject  to  measures  of  control 
taken  with  a  view  to  preventing  their  sale 

Article  19 
The  regulations  of  every  International  ex- 
hibition shall  include  a  provision  giving  to 
an  exhibitor  the  right  to  withdraw  his  un- 
dertaking to  participate  in  the  event  of  the 
duties  applicable  to  the  ijoods  of  such  ex- 
hibitor being  increised  subsequently  to  the 
date  of  his  undertaking  to  participate. 


Article  20 

At  the  close  of  an  exhibition  exhibitors 
shall  b«  permitted,  unless  the  legislation  of 
the  country  where  the  exhloltlon  takes  place 
forbids  It,  to  sell  and  tleliver  the  samples  ex- 
hibited. In  this  case  exhibitors  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  any  taxes  other  than  those 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  In  the  case  of 
direct  imixjrtatlon 

Artic'e  21 

In  ,in  International  exhibition  no  group  or 
tlrm  shall  make  use  of  anv  geographical 
description  denoting  a  participating  country, 
except  with  the  auth.irlzatlon  of  the  com- 
!nls."iloner  or  delegate  of  that  country. 

In  the  case  of  contracting  countries  which 
are  not  participating  In  the  exhibition,  the 
use  i)f  such  descriptions  shall  be  prohibited 
by  the  administration  of  the  exhibition  of 
•-he  request  of  the  Governments  Interested 

Article  :'2 
Onlv  ihiise  sections  in  an  exhibition  which 
ire  under  the  direction  of  a  commissioner  ^r 
o.  a  delegate  app<iinted  is  provided  In  arti- 
cles 15  and  16  by  the  Government  of  the 
LTganlzlng  or  of  a  participating  country 
shall  be  considered  or  may  be  described  as 
nitlon.il  sections. 

Article  2J 

The  national  section  of  a  country  may  con- 
tain  only   goods   belonging  to  that  country. 

Nevertheless,  subject  to  the  .luthorlzation 
of  the  commissioner  or  delegate  of  the  coun- 
try concerned,  .irtlcles  belonging  to  another 
country  inav  be  included  on  condition  that 
tbev  ire  employed  .solely  to  complete  an  fX- 
Mblt.  that  thev  shall  have  no  Influence  on 
•be  grantln.?  of  an  award  to  the  exhibit  It- 
self and  th.it  thev  cannot,  as  so  shown,  them- 
■^elve.*  receive  any  .iward 

Products  extracted  from  'he  ground 
icrown  or  manufactured  in  the  territory  of 
.iny  L-ountry.  shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to 
the  Industry  and  agriculture  of  such  coun- 
txy 

Article  24 

Subject  to  provisions  to  the  contrary  In 
the  legislation  of  the  countrv  In  which  It 
is  held,  in  principle  no  monopolies  of  inv 
kind  should  be  granted  in  an  exhibition 
Nevertheless,  the  administration  of  the  ex- 
hibition may.  if  it  thinks  necessary,  grant 
the  following  monopolies  llghtlnz  .^lentl^g 
customs  clearance,  upkeep  .ind  publicity  In- 
side the  exhibition  In  this  case  the  foUow- 
inc  conditions  must  be  f)bserved 

1  The  existence  of  such  monopoly  or  mo- 
nopolies must  be  shown  in  the  regulations  of 
the  exhibition,  and  the  application  form  to 
be  signed  by  exhibitors: 

2.  The  services  subject  to  monopolies  must 
be  made  wallable  to  exhibitors  under  the 
conditions  normally  obtained  In  the  coun- 
try; 

3.  No  limitation  must  be  Imposed  on  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  In  their  re- 
spective sections. 

The  commissioners  of  the  orgaiuzlng 
country  shall  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
rates  for  labor  charged  to  the  participating 
countries  shall  not  be  higher  than  those 
charged  to  the  ;idmlnlstratlon  of  the  or- 
ganizing country. 

Article  25 
Each  country  where  an  international  ex- 
hibition takes  place  shall  tender  Its  good 
offices  vk'lth  a  view  to  obtaining  from  Its  rail- 
way, shipping  and  aviation  authorities,  pub- 
lic or  private,  transport  facilities  for  goixls 
Intended  for  such  exhibition. 

Article  26 
Each  country  shall  take  whatever  meas- 
ures .ippear  to  be  appropriate  under  Its  own 
laws  to  proceed  against  the  promoters  of 
tlctuious  exhibitions,  or  cif  exhibitions  to 
which  exhibitors  are  fraudulently  attracted 
by  misleading  promises,  announcements  or 
advertisements. 


SECTION    v.-  AW.\KLjS 

Article  27 

The  general  regulations  of  the  txhibl' :■  i. 
must  indicate  whether.  Independently  of  the 
certificates  of  participation  which  must  al- 
ways be  accorded  aw  irds  wUl  (^r  will  not  l)>> 
granted  to  exhibitors  In  r,a.ses  where  aw.irds 
are  granted  they  may  be  Umlt^^d  to  certaii. 
cliusses 

Before  the  openlne  of  the  exhibition 
exhibitors,  either  in  the  ceneral  sections  .r 
in  their  natlon.il  pavilions,  who  do  not  wi.-ii 
to  receive  awards,  should  mike  a  decliirati")'. 
to  that  effect  to  the  iidmtnl.stratlon  of  the 
exhibition  through  the  intermediary  of  their 
comml.ssloners  or  delegates 

Members  of  the  Jury  are  necessarily  de- 
barred from  receiving  awards. 

Article  28 

Participation  in  an  exhibition  Is  either  free 
or  conditional 

[•irtlclpatlon  Is  free  when  nil  e<iods  may  h>^ 
admitted  to  the  exhibition  provided  that  the 
exhibitor  has  made  his  application  In  due 
time  and  hivs  fulfilled  the  general  conditions 
i^ovemlng  .such  application 

Participation  Is  conditional  when  t.he  gen- 
eral regulations  stipulate  that  the  article' 
admitted  to  the  exhibition  must  satisfy  •  r- 
taln  special  stipulations,  .■-uch  as  soui..! 
manufacture  or  originality. 

In  this  event  the  regulations  of  tiic  exhlb.- 
tlon  shall  contain  a  clause  to  which  the  In- 
vited countries  can  refer,  indtcatin,'  the  pr-^- 
cedure  to  be  adopted  by  'he  crganlzlne 
country  for  the  admLssion  "f  exhibits  to  ;•> 
national  section;  each  countrv  ret.Tln;iie 
however,  the  right  of  adapting  such  proce- 
dure In  the  manner  that  It  dicnis  most  ap- 
propriate In  its  own  case 

Article  -9 
The  appraising  and  Judgine  "f  'he  exhibits 
shall  be  entrusted  to  an   international   lurv 
^et    up    In    accordance    wl'h    'ho    :  illowlna 
rules- 

1  Each  country  shall  be  represented  on  the 
'ury  in  proportion  to  the  part  !•  takes  in  the 
exhibition,  .having  reeard  particularly  to  the 
number  of  Its  exhibitors,  not  Including  col- 
laborators and  co-operators,  .ind  to  the  area 
which  thev  occupy 

Each  countrv  shall  have  »he  right  to  .it 
least  one  Juror  In  every  class  In  which  I's 
goods  are  exhibited,  except  in  cases  where 
the  ;ulminlstratlon  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
comnilssloner  or  delegate  of  the  countrv  con- 
cerned are  agreed  that  such  representatKin  is 
not  Justified  by  the  extent  ■  .f  i-s  participa- 
tion in  that  class 

No  country  mav  have  more  hm  -ever. 
lurors  in  any  class;  this  limra'ion  shall  not 
however,  applv  to  the  classes  .  f  food  prod- 
ucts, liquid  and  solid 

2  The  functions  of  juror  shall  be  assigned 
to  persons  having  the  neces-s.irv  •echnira: 
knowledge 

3  Jurors  may  not  be  appoin'ed  except  wi*!-. 
the  approval  of  their  Ciovernment 

4  The  jury  shall  comprise  three  grades  ti 
Jurisdiction. 

Article  30 
The    awards    shall    be    divided    into    five 
grades 

1    Grand  prlx 

2.  Diplomas  of  honor 

3  Gold  medals 

4  Silver  medals 

5  Bronze  medals 

In  addition  diplomas  mav  be  awarded,  n 
the  recommendation  of  exhibitors  galnln"? 
awards  or  of  members  of  the  jury.  *o  their 
collaborators    and    co-opera trrs. 

Persons  appointed  as  members  of  the  jurv 
mav  describe  themselves  ns  such  in  all  case? 
where  exhibitors  are  authorized  to  mention 
their  awards. 

TTie  description  "hors  crncours"  Is  hence- 
forth prohibited  both  for  members  of  the 
]ury  and  for  exhibitors  who  have  abstained 
from  competing  for  awards 
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.•irnc.'c  .; 
The  list  tif  awards  shall  be  registered  at 
the  International  Bureau  The  recipients  of 
awards  may  announce  Their  awards  i  nly  on 
condition  that  such  announcement  includes 
the  ex.ict  title  ul  the  exhibition  They  thall 
be  nuthorl/ed  to  add  to  such  annipuncement 
■he  nuitioKrain  ol  the  Internati"nal  Bureau 
liic  Till  i-riiHiional  Kxhlbltions  Bureau  shall 
::::nr:ii  the  Internatioir.il  Iiuiustrial  Projjerty 
Hureaii  iit  lierne  (  f  the  exhibitions  registered, 
.ind  shiiU  .  ■•nii  jiat  Hureati  the  lists  of 
awards 

Ariiclr  ■;:' 

1  lie  Iii'crnatl.iiuil  Bureau  .-.hall  establish 
model  retjulations  setting  lorth  the  peneral 
conclitu,iis  lor  the  cr.niposltioii  and  function- 
ing of  juries  and  (ieterniinint;  the  method 
vf  granting  awards  The  adoption  i;;f  such 
reeiilations  shall  be  reconiniended  to  orga- 
i-.lz.ne  countries 


SEfll.'NM         UNM    I'Ro\  I-.IMNS 

.l/f:c/''  ■;.! 
.nvi'iiii  in    .-hall    be 


■rnnient 


-utaject 
s    it    Is 


The   presffn' 

to  ratlficatlnii 

( a  I  Each  Cn 
ready  to  take  [lart  m  a  deposit  of  ratlfica- 
tliMis.  shall  so  iiotifv  he  French  Govern- 
ment As  soon  as  seven  Governments  shall 
have  so  declared  themselves  ready.  The  tie- 
posit  of  ratifications  shall  lake  place,  on  a 
dav  appointed  bv  the  French  Go\ernment, 
within  a  month  if  the  date  of  the  receipt 
liy  that  Government   nt  the  last  notification. 

(bi  The  rat itirnt  ions  -hall  l:e  deposited 
in  the  archiv.  s  c  t   'he  French  Government 

(C»  The  ('.epo.ut  of  ratifications  shall  be 
verified  by  a  proces-\ertaaI  slcned  by  the  rep- 
resentiUives  of  the  Governments  taking  jiart 
therein  and  Ijy  the  Minister  for  Foreign  .af- 
fairs of  the  French  Republic 

(di  The  Governments  of  signatory  coun- 
tries which  iiave  not  ijeen  ready  to  deposit 
their  ratifications  under  the  conditions  set 
lorth  in  i-ar.ieraph  tai  of  the  jjresent  article, 
mav  do  so  subsefjuentlv  by  means  of  a  written 
notification  addres.sed  to  the  Government  of 
the  Frci;ch  Republic  ;ind  accompanied  by  the 
instruments  of  ratification. 

(ei  Ccrtilied  copies  'f  the  proces-verbal 
of  ihe  lirst  depisit  (•!  ratiticatiou,  and  of  the 
notitications  referred  to  in  the  precedmc 
paragraph,  shall  be  imniedintely  transmitted. 
ihrouBh  the  mtermrdiarv  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, by  '.he  oiploinatic  channel  to  the 
Governinen's  which  have  signed  The  present 
convention  or  l.ave  acceded  thereto  In  the 
case  of  notifications  received  under  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  The  French  Government 
shall  al.so  state  the  dates  on  which.  They  have 
been  received 

Arrulr    :4 

lai  The  present  convention  applies  ipso 
lacto  only  to  the  metropolitan  territories  of 
the  contracting  countries 

hi  If  a  country  {i?sires  tr.e  convention  to 
.pply  to  Its  colonies,  protectorates,  overseas 
territories  and  territones  under  suzerainty  or 
mandate,  a  statement  to  that  effect  shall  be 
included  In  its  ratification,  or  form  the  sub- 
ject of  .»  notification  addressed  in  writing  to 
the  French  Govtrnment  Any  such  notlflca- 
tlon  >-hall  be  deposited  m  'he  .irchlves  of 
that  Government 

If  the  latter  procedure  is  adopted,  the 
French  Government  shall  transmit  to  the 
Governments  i  f  signatory  or  acceding  coun- 
tries a  i-ertiSed  rcpy^/iTst^ich  notification. 
showing  the  date  on  which  iV   was  received. 

I  CI  Exhibitions  which  include  only  the 
products  nf  a  metropolitan  country  and  of 
its  colonies,  protectorates,  oyierseas  terri- 
tories and  territories  under  sVizerainty  or 
mandate  stiai;  be  considered  as  national  ex- 
hibitions, .ind.  Ill  consequence,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  present  convention,  whether  or 
not  the  convention  may  be  In  force  in  Euch 
territories. 


Article  35 

Ki  I  At  any  time  after  the  coming  Into  force 
<.f  the  present  convention  any  non-signatory 
country  may  accede  thereto 

lb)  Such  accession  may  be  ertected  by  .i 
notification  in  writinc  t  r.uismit  ted  tnr'Uieh 
the  diplomatic  ciiannel  to  the  French  (Gov- 
ernment. .Such  notiflcations  of  .iccesslon 
shall  be  deposited  In  tlie  :  rchives  of  that 
Government 

icl  The  Frencii  Government  shall  trans- 
mit immediately  to  the  Governiuenls  of  all 
signatory  .ind  .iccedint;  countries  certified 
copies  of  any  sucli  iiot;fic;itli)ns,  showluL'  the 
dates  on  whtcli  thev  were  received. 
.■lr;-r/i'     ■((•; 

The  present  convention  shall  come  into 
force.  In  respect  of  tlie  countries  which  have 
taken  part  in  tlie  first  deposit  of  ratifications, 
line  month  after  the  date  of  the  iiroces-verbal 
thereof  In  the  case  of  countries  which  r.itifv 
subsequent; v  nr  accede  thereto,  and  In  re- 
■^pecf  of  colonies,  protect  or. ites.  (jverseas  Ter- 
ritories and  territories  under  suzerainty  or 
mandate  not  included  in  ratiflcaf ions,  the 
con\-ent!on  shall  take  effect  i  ine  month 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  i;otificationR 
pro\ided  for  in  articles  33.  paragraph  'di; 
:14     paragraph    'b):    :j.').    jjaragraph    ibi. 

Artu'lr    37 

The  present  conventicm  may  not  be  de- 
nounced bv  1  contrnctinc  countrv  until  .i 
I)erlod  of  five  years  has  e!;;psed  .-inre  t!ie  date 
of  its  coming  into  force 

Thereafter  notifications  of  deni.nct.itioii 
mav  be  addressed  To  the  Government  (f  the 
French  Republic  and  shall  take  effect  one 
vear  after  the  date  of  their  receipt  Certified 
copies  of  such  tiotiflcatlons.  showing  the 
date  on  which  they  were  received,  shall  be 
immediately  transmitted  bv  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  to  tlie  Government-s 
of  all  countries  which  have  siened  or  ac- 
ceded   *o   the   present   convention 

The  provisions  of  tlie  present  article  np- 
plv  idso  to  colonies,  pro' ertorates.  oversea.^ 
territories  and  territories  under  suzerainty  or 
mandate. 

Artirtr     TS 

If,  bv  reason  of  denunciation^  t'le  number 
of  contra'-tine  countries  i=.  reduced  'i  less 
than  seven,  the  Government  of  'he  FYench 
Republic  shall  Immedl," tel-  summon  .in  in- 
ternational conference  to  con.sider  wb.Tt 
measures  sliall  be  taken. 

Article     19 
The    Government    c.f   -he   French    Republic 
shall  communicate  to  the  International  Bu- 
reau copies  of  all  ratlflcations   .iccpssions  md 
denunciations. 

ArtTc'e    40 

The  present  convention  shall  remain  open 
for    signature    at    Paris     -ntil    .April    30.    392Q. 

In  v^ttn'ess  vvHERrnF.  -he  Plenipotentiaries, 
named  below  have  .Mcned  the  [.resent  Con- 
vention. 

Done  at  Paris  this  twentv-second  day  at 
November  in  the  year  one  Thousand  nine 
hundred  and  t wentv-eicht.  in  a  single  origi- 
nal which  shall  he  deposited  In  the  Archives 
of  the  Government  of  *he  French  Republic 
and  certified  copies  of  which  shall  be  ^ent 
through  the  diplomatic  thannel  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  all  countries  represented  at  the 
Conference  of  Pans. 

For  Albania : 

Dr.  St.wro  St.wri. 
For  Germany ; 

Dr.  Petier  Mathies 

Emil  Wiehl. 

Dr.  Hanns  Helm^n- 
Foi   .Australia; 

F.  C    Faraker. 
For  Austria; 

Grunbercer. 
For  Belgium 

E.  de  Gaiftier. 


if   Cire.tt  Britain 


For  Br.i/il : 

i-'    ( ll'i.MARArs. 
I'T  1  .in.ida 

i  iiTi  I  ii'F  i;ov. 
For  (•..liiinliia  , 

Josf:  in    1  A  Vtc.A 
For  ( 'uha 

Hf.RNA.MjK/.    lOKIIlA 

For  Denmark  : 

H    -X    Bkhnhoi  r 
For  Dominican  Republic' 

Dr.  T   Frani  (>  >'ra.nc'ii 
For  .Spam 

(iKl.as   Cf    1  .OVciNKCHi;. 
For  traiiie 

P    i'hapsai.. 

(    HARMKII.. 

li.    C'oUl.ONIiRE. 

.1      Ll.SOt'FACHr. 

G.  Roger  .'--aniiO?. 
Baron  The.nard. 
For   Tile   L'nlTed   KiUL'dom 
.Old  N.irtiiern  Ireland 

K    ("HOWE 

.!    ;•;    (    .Hil.i.. 
K    \V    ('   Cole. 
For  Ciieece : 

N    POLITIS. 

F.ir  Gnatenmla: 

,JosK  Mato.s. 
1-    :  n  iiTi: 

.N'f.mours. 
K  .r  Rune  iw  ■ 

FRI  Ui  Rll     Vi:  I.AM 

F.irl     ,:v: 

C'.iov  A.SM  Bi  I  1,1 
For  J.iji.iii . 

H.  Kawai. 
Fit  M.irocco- 

J    Nacivft. 
1  .>r  tlie  Ne:lier!.inds: 

I       H     KRf.I  AGF. 

I-  or  I'e.'U  . 

.M,  H    CORNE.IO. 

For  Piihind. 

OlHON  Wl-CI.AWi  iWICZ 

I\)r  Portugal : 

A.  DA  CiAMA  CXHOA. 

Fur  Romania . 

Const  Dia.mandt. 
For  Mie  Kmcdom  ot  the 
Slovenes 

Mii.r.o.T  PlI.YA. 
For  t^weden ; 

Albert  Ehkfn-vard 
.llSEPH  Sach.s 
S.  BER.irs 

.Subject  tj-i  ratification  1a' 
King  \«,-ith  approval  o 
dag. 
P'or  Switz,eriand ; 

Dt'NANT. 

Dr  M    G    I  lENFRT. 

c;usTAV  Brandt 
For  Tunisia; 

H     C.EOFFROY-SAINT-Hll.ArP.E. 

For  -.lie  Union  L.f  Soviet  Sociali.'t  Repub- 
lics; 

M.  TOUMANOFF. 
C'l    Lachkfvitch. 
M.  Rafat.off 
Protocol;  .^mk.ndi.vg  the  Cc/Nvf.vtion  lirLAT- 
i.N-c,  to  I.nternatioT';al   Fxhihition.s  Sk.nfd 
\T  Paris  (j.n   November  22.   1928 
The  undersigned,   plen^potenll.^rles  of  Tl-ie 
Crovernment,s  hereinafter  '  named,  havincmet 
:n  conference  at  P.iris  on  May  1  ai348_;iav(^ 
bv  common   consent   ,ind  subjeon^Tratifica- 
tion.  .ittreed  on  t.'ie  lollowme  provisions; 

ARTIt;LE    1 

Art:cies  2  3  and  4  of  the  Con\-e!n;on  '■'. 
November  22,  1928  are  abrosated  .ind  r.->- 
pl.aced  by  'ne  followTng  articles; 


Serb.s.  Cr o.ats  and 


H-M    the 
1  Tile  };iks- 


The  delesations  of  Ihe  followmc  countne.i 
were  repre.sented  .tt  T.he  meetinc  of  M.iy  10 
Austria.  Belgium.  Denmark,  Egypt.  United 
States.  France  Greece.  Great  Britain.  Nor- 
way. Netherlands.  Portugal.  Poland.  Sweden 
Switzerland.  Tuuisia, 


IIOOS 
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Article  2 — Any  exhibition  which  Includes 
the  product*  of  more  than  one  hr.uich  of 
human  actUiiy  or  which  is  organized  with 
a  view  to  demonstr.itlng  the  progress 
acnieved  m  tne  whole  of  a  given  sphere  of 
activity  isuch  .ta  hygiene  .ipplied  .»rts  mod- 
ern comfort,  colorual  development,  etc  i  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  gener.il  exhibition 

Anv  exhibition  which  Is  concerned  only 
with  one  applied  science  (electricity,  optics 
chemistry  etc  i.  one  Industry  (textiles 
founding  graphic  <irt«.  etc  i,  or  one  elemen- 
t.iry  necessity  ■  heAtlng.  focid  transport  ^U:  ' 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  .i  special  exhibition. 
wHicli   may  /lot  •.nrlude  national  pavilions 

The  International  Bureau  provided  for  In 
Article  10  shall  draw  up  a  '"lasslficatlon  of 
exhibitions  to  serve  .ts  a  guide  to  the  trades 
and  products  which  may.  In  accordance  with 
the  preceding  p  iragr.iph.  figure  In  a  sjjeclal 
exhibition    The  ll.<t  may  be  revi.sed  annuallv 

Artic'f  }  Duration  of  Es'ubitions  -  The 
duration  of  interniitlonnl  exhibitions  shall 
not  exceed  iix  months  This  period  is  fixed 
fr:»m  the  time  wlien  the  registration  of  the 
exnibiiion  lakes  place  and  It  ftiay  therefore 
not  be  extended  by  tne  Bureau  except  in 
cases  of  forct'  ma/fure  resulting  from  events 
which  iK-."ur  In  the  course  of  preparation  for 
the  exhibition,  such  as  fire  floods  soc-.al  dis- 
orders, which  have  tne  effect  of  making  it 
lmp<,i«sib:e. either  for  the  exhibition  to  open 
on  the  date  offlclally  fixed  or  t*>  function  nor- 
mally in  the  time  ivsslgned  to  Its  duration. 
Consideration  of  a  request  for  extension, 
presented  by  the  country  organl/lng  the  ex- 
hibirion  is  left  to  the  Bureui 

Any  extension  grante;.  shall  correspond  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  exhibi- 
tion has  not  functioned  This  extension  shall 
'>egin  on  the  date  indicated  by  the  organiz- 
ing country  and  may  In  no  cise  run  for  more 
than  six  months  from  the  closing  date  tt  the 
exhibition 

Articlf  4  Frequency  of  Exfitbitions — The 
frequency  of  international  exhibitions  to 
which  the  present  Convention  applies  shall 
be  governed  by  the  following  principles 

All  general  exhibitions  fall  Into  one  of  the 
two  following  categories 

Ftrtt  category  Those  in  which  the  coun- 
tries Invited  to  participate  are  obliged  to 
■onstruct   national   pavilions 

SecoTid  category  Those  In  which  such 
Countries  are  not  so  obliged 

For  the  organization  of  international  ex- 
hibitions the  world  is  divided  into  three 
/ones  vi<'  the  European  Zone,  the  Zone  of 
the  two  Americas  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Those  countries  whose  territory  extends  over 
two  zones  may  choose  the  one  m  which  they 
wish  to  be  classified 

In  the  same  country  not  more  than  one 
>{ener.^l  exhibition  of  the  first  category  may 
be  held  during  any  period  of  15  years,  and 
an  interval  of  10  years  must  elapse  between 
two   general   exhibitions   of   either   category 

N.I  contraoting  country  may  participate  in 
■my  general  exhibition  of  the  first  category 
inless  an  interval  of  at  le<»st' six  years  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  general  exhibition  of 
the  first  category  m  the  same  zone  or  at 
least  two  years  m  another  ^one  No  contract- 
ing country  shall  participate  in  ajiy  general 
exhibition  of  the  second  category  unless  this 
is  separated  from  the  last  general  exhibition 
by  an  interval  of  two  years  In  the  same  zone 
or  by  ..ine  vear  in  any  other  zone  These  Inter- 
vals are  extended  respectively  to  four  or 
two  vears  when  the  exhibitions  are  of  the 
>ame  nature 

The  intervals  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
o.kragraph  shall  apply  without  distinction 
being  made  t>elween  exhibitions  organized 
by  contracting  countries  and  by  non-con- 
tracting countries 

More  than  one  .special  exhibition  of  the 
s.inie  kind  may  not  be  held  at  the  same  time 
on  the  territories  of  the  contracting  coun- 
tries   A  period  of  five  years  mu.->t  eiapoc  oe- 


fore  such  an  exhibition  may  be  repeated  in 
the  same  country  In  exceptional  cases  the 
International  Exhibitions  Bureau  may  re- 
duce this  perli.id  t<i  not  less  ih.in  three  years 
If  It  considers  such  reduction  to  be  Justified 
by  the  rapid  development  of  any  particular 
branch  of  prf)ductlon  The  same  reduction 
may  be  allowed  for  exhibitions  which  by  an 
already  established  custom  t.ike  place  in  cer- 
tain countries  at  Int^vuls  of  less  than  five 
years  ^ 

At  least  three  months"  Interval  must  elapse 
between  two  .special  exhibitions  of  a  different 
kind  held  in  the  same  country 

Tlie  intervals  provided  forMn  the  present 
Article  shall  be  reckoned  fro^  the  date  of 
opening  of  the  exhibition 

ARTICLE    2 

The  following  provision  shall  be  added  to 
Article  10  of  the  Convention  of  November 
22,   1928 

"When  the  post  of  Director  falls  vacant, 
the  Council  of  the  International  Exhibitions 
Bureaij  will  elect  by  an  absolute  majority  a 
director  who  is  a  national  of  a  country  ad- 
hering to  the  Convention  The  director  will 
be  appointed  for  a  period  of  years  to  be 
established  by  regulation  His  remuneration 
will  be  tlxed  by  the  Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Budget  Commission  ' 

ARTU  LE   J 

Any  State  may  accede  to  the  present 
Pr  )tocol  by  notification  In  writing  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  French 
Government  Such  notification  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  that 
Oovernment 

Each  new  accession  to  the  Convention  of 
November  22.  19J8  shall  constitute  accession 
to  the  present  Protocol 

The  French  Government  shall  transmit 
immediately  to  all  signatory  and  acceding 
Governments  and  to  the  President  of  the 
International  Exhlbltlorts  Bureau  a  certified 
copy  of  the  notification,  showing  the  date  on 
which  It  was  received 

ARTICLE  * 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  ratlHed.  Each 
Power  shall  transmit  Its  ratification  with  the 
least  p<issible  delay  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment which  shall  notify  the  other  signa- 
tories The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  into 
force  for  each  signatory  country  on  the 
date  of  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion. 
Done  at  Pans  May  10.  1948. 

France 

Leon  Barety. 

Mar<  el  Rives 
Sweden 

KJELI,  SntOMBERU 

Switzerland 

Bernard  Barbey 
Morocco 

Olivier  Marin 
Italy 

Qt'ARONI 

Belgium 

GtULLAl'MC. 

Denm.irk 

Hon  MEvrR 
Greece 

Raphael  RahhaEX 

n  foropoulo 
Norway 

Bcgce  Mahrt 
Finland 

JOHAN  HtJX). 

Lebanon 

Ahmed  Daovk 
H.iiu 

PLACtDE  DAVn> 

Portugal 

AlClSTO  POTIEK 

Great  Britain 

Sir  Oliver  Harvey 
Certified  copy  of  the  single  original  in  the 


French  language  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  French  Republic 

|S|       JaCQI'FS  DUMAINF 

Minister  Hlentpotentiary. 
Clip/  of  the  pratocul  Sen  ice 

Protocol  Amending  Article  4  or  ihe  Con- 
vFNTinN  Relating  to  International  Ex- 
hibitions. Signed  at  Paris  o.v  Novfmber  22 
1928 

The  Governments  participating  in  the 
present  Protocol 

Ct>nsiderlng  that  the  minimum  period  be- 
tween two  general  exhibitions  specified  In  tlu- 
Conventlon  of  November  22  1928  relating  t  i 
International  Exhibitions,  as  .imended  by  thi' 
Protocol  of  May  10  1948  (liereliiatter  referred 
to  as  the  Coiuenllon")  has  been  judged  too 
short  in  view  of  the  heavy  expenses  and 
the  complicated  technical  preparations  which 
participation  in  such  exhibitions  entails; 

Being  desirous  of  reducing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  frequency  of  the  general  exhibitions 
referred  to  in  the  Convention. 
Have  agreed  .is  follows : 

ARTICLE     1 

Article  4  of  the  Convention  Is  hereby  abro- 
gated and  replaced  by  the  following  Article  4 
Frequency  of  cx'iibifion.x 

The  freciuency  of  the  exhibitions  to  which 
the  present  Convention  applies  shall  be  gov- 
erned  by  the   following   principles: 

1.  AU  general  exhibitions  lall  into  one  ol 
the  following  categories: 

First  category  Those  in  which  the  coun- 
tries invited  to  participate  .ire  obliged  lo 
construct  national  pavilions 

Second  category  Those  in  which  such 
countries  .ire  not  authorized  to  construct  na- 
tional pavilions 

2.  In  the  .same  country  not  more  than  one 
general  exhibition  of  the  first  category  mav 
be  held  during  my  period  of  fifteen  year.- 
aiid  an  interval  ol  ten  years  must  elapse  be- 
tween two  general  exhibitions  of  either  cate- 
gory. 

3  Where  general  exhibitions  are  organized 
In  different  countries,  the  intervals  between 
those  exhibitions  shall  be. 

(a)  Six  years  for  general  exhibitions  of  the 
first  category: 

ibt  Pour  years  for  ireiieral  exhibitions  of 
the  second  category  .iiul  the  same  kind. 

ici  Two  years  for  ^reneral  exhibitions  .il 
the  second  category  and  a  different   kind: 

(d)  Two  years  for  L'eneral  txhibitions  oi 
the  first  and  second  categories 

4.  The  intervals  prescribed  m  the  preceding: 
pangraph  shall  applv  to  ail  general  exhibi- 
tions Without  any  distinction  between  ex- 
hibitions organized  by  contracting  countries 
and  those  organized  by  noncontractlnL- 
countries. 

5.  Special  exhibitions  of  the  same  kind  m  t\ 
not  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  the  terri- 
tories of  several  contracting  countries  A 
period  of  hve  \ears  must  elapse  before  sucli 
.in  exhibition  mav  be  repeated  in  the  same 
countrv  However,  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion Bureau  may.  in  exceptional  circum- 
sances.  reduce  this  period  to  not  less  than 
three  years  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bu- 
reau, such  reduction  is  Justl^ed  by  the  rapid 
development  of  .my  partlcul.ir  branch  oi  pr.  - 
ductlon.  The  same  reduction  may  be  .il- 
lowed  in  the  case  of  exhibitions  that  tradi- 
tionally .\re  held  in  certain  countries  at  in- 
tervals of  less  than  five  years. 

6.  At  least  tliree  months  must  elapse  be- 
tween two  special  exhibitions  of  a  dliTerent 
kind  held  in  the  same  country. 

7  The  intervals  pre.scribed  in  the  present 
article  shall  be  reckone<l  from  the  date  of 
opening  of  the  exhibition. 

ARTICLE    2 

1  The  present  Protocol  shall  remain  i.pen 
fcr  signature  by  the  Ciovernmeiits  participat- 
ing In  the  Convention,  at  Pans,  uoin  Janu- 
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ary  I  to  Oeceniber  :M.  1966.  inclusive  These 
Oovernments  may  become  parties  to  the  pres- 
ent Protocol : 

ia»  Bv  signing  it  wnl'Oiit  reserviitlon  as  to 
ratification  acceptance  i>r  approval: 

lb)  Bv  notifvlnp  the  depository  Oovern- 
ment, utter  signature,  of  the  completion  of 
their    respective    constitutional    formalities; 

ICI  By  ac.-edlni;  lo  it  after  December  31, 
1966 

2  The  Instrumelit.s  of  ratification,  accep- 
tance approval,  or  accession  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  tlie  Oovernment  of 
the  FYench  Hepubllc 

ARTin.f     :l 

The  iiresenf  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  twenty  povernments 
shall  have  become  parties  to  it  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  .Article  2. 

ARTICI.K     4 

1  On  and  after  ,Itme  :10  1966,  and  even  If 
this  Protocrl  has  not  entered  Into  force  by 
ihat  date,  unv  Oovernment  which  has  signed 
or  adhered  to  it  mav  notify  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  Bureau  that  it  will  not 
participate  in  unv  tter.eral  exhibition  whose 
reelstration  has  been  made  Impossible  by 
;ho  etitrv  Into  force  of  the  present  Protocol, 

2  nie  Bureau  will  inform  all  ('Tovernments 
parties  to  the  Convention  of  anv  notice  given 
pursii.itit  'o  paraeraph  I  .ibove.  and  will  make 
nallahle  to  ;ill  requesting  Governments, 
whether  or  not  parties  to  the  Convention 
:ind  to  anv  other  applicant  a  list  of  all  coun- 
tries tliat  have  t:l-.en   it  Mich  notice. 

^RTiri  f      , 

After  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Protocol. 
every  new  accession  to  the  Convention  shall 
entail  accession  to  this  protocol 

MiTU  1  I-     li 

Tlie  prfi\  l^lons  (if  this  Protocol  shall  not 
applv  to  the  retristratlon  of  an  exhibition  for 
which  an  application  was  accepted  by  the 
niireaii  befc  re  the  meeting  of  the  Admlnistra- 
•i\e  Council  I  n  NVvember  17   1965. 

ARTICLE    7 

1  nie  Ciovernment  ol  the  French  Republic 
will  inform  all  Ciovernments  participating  in 
the  Convention  of  everv  signature,  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance  or  approval  of  this  Protocol, 
of  any  accession  thereto,  and  of  the  effective 
date  in  each  case 

:;.  Tills  Protocol  shall  he  deposited  in  the 
■  irchives  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  FTench 
Republic,  and  will  transmit  a  certified  copy 
thereof  to  each  signatory  Oovernment. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  lor  tills  purpose  by  their  respective 
Ol  vernments,  iiave  signed  the  present 
I'rotoco! 

Done  at  Paris,  N'ovemher  16.  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  unani- 
mou.sly  recommends  this  treaty  to  the 
.Senate  m  the  liope  and  expectation  that 
U.S.  adherence  will  help  reeulate  inter- 
.national  cxpo.sition  .<o  as  lo  increase  their 
'  iTfc  \eno.s,s  and  tliat  of  Federal  partici- 
pation in  them 

Let  fne  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  mternalional  fairs  involved  in  this 
treaty  are  only  the  big.  expensive  events 
to  which  nations  are  officially  invited  to 
iiarticipate  bv  the  host  country.  They 
are  cxpoctcd  to  build  their  own  pavilions, 
as  in  the  ca.'^e  of  Brussels  and  EIxpo  67, 
or  to  .staue  exhibits  in  buildings  supplied 
by  the  promoters,  .^uch  as  at  the  Seattle 
Century  29  Exposition  and  at  San  An- 
tonio's HemisFair.  The  treaty  does  not 
apply  to  trade  fairs  or  any  kind  of  ex- 
liibition  lastiniz  less  than  3  weeks,  to  fine 
.ui.s  exhibits,  to  fairs  of  primarily  com- 
mercial nature,  to  .scientific  exhibitions 


put  on  in  connection  with  an  interna- 
tional congress,  and  the  like. 

This  convention  was  concluded  in  1928 
mainly  by  European  nations  in  order  to 
bring  under  control  the  proliferation  of 
world  fairs  in  Europe  with  their  resultant 
drain  on  national  treasuries.  Since  thi.s 
was  then  largely  a  Euro}>ean  problem, 
the  United  States  did  not  become  a  party 
to  the  treaty.  Since  World  War  H,  how- 
ever, the  i^roblem  ha,s  come  closer  to 
home  and  as  early  as  1959.  the  Committ?e 
on  Foreign  Relations  called  on  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  study  the  ixissibility  of  U.S. 
accession  to  the  convention  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  U.S.  accession 
will  be  the  opportunity  to  ,ioin  the  effort 
now  underway  to  .streamline  and  mod- 
ernize the  convention.  The  i^rovisioris  of 
l)rincipal  interest  to  the  United  States 
are  those  concerning  the  frequency  with 
which  these  world  fairs  are  held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
of  frequency  that  now  applies  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  i>oint. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  table  of 
frequency  was  ordered  to  Ix"  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Nature  ot  the  Hitiibition 


'special  exhibitions  with 
fliffprent  programs 

Special  exhibitions  with 
the  same  program 


General  exhibitions  ol  the 

2d  calPBory  with  ditter- 

ent  proi?rams 
General  exhibitions  ol  the      1  vears 

Jd  cateROiv  with  the 

same  program 
General  exhibitions  ot  the      r,  yeais 

1st  categorv 


Interval  Ihat  should  separate 

?  exhibitions 

A'hen  or^'ant/el 
in  different 
countries 

When  r>rt,i 
n7ed  III 
the  same 
countrv 

^0  interval  pre- 

'Cribed 
In  intervfll  (ire- 

scribed  but  not 

i  months 
b  years  ■ 

•imultaneous 

'  years 

iO  vears 

Do 


15  years 


'  However  the  I  ntemation.il  Bureau  may  excenMnnatlv  rpduce 
this  inte''val  to  a  rniniTiurn  <■'  i  years  .-/hen  't  cnnsi;1ers  that 
such  reduction  is  lustilied  by  the  rapid  I'evelopment  in  a  |,,3'- 
ticular  branch  ol  production  The  s,ime  reluction  in  the  mlervil 
may  be  granted  lor  exhibitions  that  have  l:adilionailv  been 
held  in  certain  countries  at  I'dervals  ot  less  than  b  years  (iiticle 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
becoming  a  member  ot  the  Bureau  that 
administers  this  treaty,  we  obligate  our- 
selves not  to  participate  in  international 
expositions  that  have  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Bureau  in  accordance  with  the 
rules.  As  a  member,  we  also  hope  to  in- 
sure that  no  international  exposition 
will  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  that  may 
in  any  way  prevent  the  United  States 
from  staging  one  itself  on  the  occa.sion 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  costs  of  membership  in  the  Bureau 
have  not  been  finally  worked  out  but  they 
v>-ill  be  less  than  $15,000  a  year. 

The  committee  believes  that  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  will  afford  the  U.S. 
Government  some  protection  against  re- 
peated requests  for  Federal  endorsement 
of.  and  participation  m,  international 
fairs  held  in  the  United  States  which  are 
primarily  of  regional  and  local  interest. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
recommends  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  this 
convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Ran- 


noLi'ir  in  t!ie  chair  i  If  there  be  no  objec- 
tion. Executive  P.  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
.sion.  will  be  considered  as  ha\inR  passed 
through  its  \arious  parliamentary  stages 
up  to  and  including  the  presentation  of 
the  respective  resolutions  of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
!ive  P,  90th  Conizrrss,  first  session,  the 
C\)n\-cnti,in  Rclatiim  to  Intoriiational 
Exliibitiuns.  With  Protocols,  will  now  be 
lead 

Tlie  resolution  of  ratification  to  Execu- 
tue  P  was  read,  as  follows: 

/,'r'sn/i  erf  I  tirc-thirds  of  the  Sirnitfcs  prr-:- 
•  nt  cancurnng  therein].  That  the  .Senate 
arix  ise  and  i-onsent  to  accession  by  the  United 
States  of  .America  to  the  Convention  relating 
to  International  Kxhibltlons  signed  at  Paris 
on  November  212.  1928.  together  with  Two 
Protocols,  signed  on  May  10.  1948.  and  No- 
'. ember  Ifi.  1966.  modifying  the  Convention 
1  Ex    1'    '.'0th  Congress.  lir.«t  .^ess  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  \ote  on  the 
pending  ti'eaty  take  plac(>  at  2  o'clock 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  flFFICER  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  oi'dei-ed 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  .Senate  le- 
.sume  the  consideration  ol  legislative 
busine.ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witlinut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Prcsidont.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  jjro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TTIE  LAND  AND 
WATKR  CONSERVATION  lUND 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumod  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  1401 1  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

.^ME^■nME^■T  Nri.  707 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  No.  707  and  ask  that  it  be 
,-iated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Ci  erk.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1  jjro- 
po.ses  an  amendment  as  follows : 

Oil    pane  .').   beginning  with   line    1,3.   ^trlke 
lit  ,-.1)  through  line  10  on  page  6. 
On  jjage  6.  line  11.  strike  fiut  ■  ici"  and  in- 
■ert    •lb)  ". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  m  all 
probability  I  shall  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment before  I  finish  the  discussion,  be- 
cause we  are  busily  at  work  trying  to 
fi:id  some  language,  acceptable  to  the 
chairman   of   the   committee,   that  will 
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ineti  ihe  chief  problem  with  which  I  am 
concerned. 

I  wish  io  .>ay  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not 
want  the  chairman  of  this  committee  to 
feel  that  I  want  him  to  accept  anything 
that  IS  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, .-.ound  I  do  not  wish  lum  to  violate 
committee  policy  I  have  a  responsibility. 
....we\cr.  to  present  to  the  Senate  this 
iiiternoon  a  very  serious  concern  in  my 
State  m  regard  to  land  changes 

I  spoke  last  week  about  my  icserva- 
tions  reuardmc  tiie  land  exchange  au- 
thority tjivcn  the  Department  of  the  In- 
UMior  in  the  pending  li-nguaKe  of  S  1401 
The  committee  indicated  that  :t  leciuires 
tl;e  exchange  to  be  contmed  to  one  State, 
^o  that  Interior  Department  property  m 
.me  State  may  not  be  traded  lor  property 
in  another  State 

But  this  IS  not.  I  submit,  any  real  pro- 
tection !or  the  communities  and  citizens 
who  may  be  aifected  'jy  an  exchange 
The  c^jinmitu-e  language  supersedes  the 
protections  that  were  wiitten  in  the  Wild 
Rivers  Act,  lor  example  It  supersedes 
other  statutes  authorizinK  parks  and 
providiiib'  for  certain  exchange  authority 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  should  not 
give  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior  the 
olankei  exchange  authority — limited 
only  by  State  boundaries — contained  in 
the  present  bill  We  should  iirescribe  at 
least  some  standards  .ind  criteria  for  the 
Secretary  to  use  in  determininu  whether 
land  under  lus  lunsdiction  is  indeed 
suitable  tor  exchange 

The  most  reasonable  way  to  do  that  is 
to  provide  that  when  an  exchange  Is 
deemed  desirable,  the  Department,  bv 
public  hearing  and  review,  classify  lauds 
by  use  to  determine  thote  lands  most 
.-^unable  tor  exchange  This  proceeding 
would  enable  local  romiiumities  to  inaKe 
their  case  as  to  the  value — or  lack  of 
value — to  tnem  of  adjacent  public  timber, 
range  land,  or  other  public  domain 

This  IS  really  a  hot  issue  in  my  State. 
ba.>ed  upon  some  imiortunate  historic 
precedents  This  was  one  of  the  issues  in 
the  campaign  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1945.  In  1956  one  of  the  burning 
issues  in  my  reelection  was  the  famous 
a:  Sarena  case  We  have  had  recently 
tiie  Point  Reyes  case 

We  have  in  our  State,  as  exists  in 
otner  States,  the  usual  iidv.sory  commit- 
tees to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
headed  by  very  prominent  ritJzens  of  our 
State  The  feeling  was.  m  the  Point  Reyes 
case,  that  the  admimslrative  hearings 
procedure  aus  not  p/operly  toUowed 
That  stirred  up  great  controversy  wittim 
the  advisory  committee 

I  am  hopeful  that  wc  can  ^et  some 
lant;uat;e  In  the  bill  that  will  '.zive  as- 
suraHce  that  there  will  be  administra- 
tive'hearinLis  before  exchanges  take 
plac  •  For  example,  suppose  the  Secre- 
tarv  wants  t  j  make  an  "xchan-;e  of  land 
in\ol\ing  a  park,  but  the  other  end  of 
the  exchani;e  involves  BLM  land,  300 
miles  away  m  my  State,  perhaps  over  in 
the  Burns  aiea  in  eastern  Oregon.  My 
experiencf  lias  been  that  .such  a  proposal 
always  stirs  up  concern,  which  often 
leads  to  controver.sy  and  misunderstand- 
In;.'  I  am  talkmy  about  a  hypothetical 
case  and  not  about  any  -uven  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  but  of  the  OfBce  of  the 


Secrt'taiv  It  is  lor  lUs  protection  that 
we  do  not  get  into  ihe  kind  ut  ha.ssit' 
that  I  am  speaking  atout  h.vpotheticaily. 
They  are  very  real  in  my  State  I  can 
just  hear  the  cattlemen  or  businessmen 
over  there,  exprcssinr,  ;:reat  concern  that 
they  have  not  been  given  a  voice  in  an 
administrative  hearing,  before  the  ex- 
change IS  con.summated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  turning  public  land 
int.T  private  land 

Furtliermore.  when  hearing's  are  held, 
I  also  know  from  exix-rience  over  the 
yt-ars.  Secretaiies  of  the  Interior,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  liain  much,  and 
It.i-quentlv  modifv  their  positions,  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  in  the  hearings. 
But  under  the  committee  bill.  I  do  not 
tlunk  there  is  anvthin',:  to  •-■uide  the  Sec- 
retary excipt  his  own  judgment,  arrived 
at  aiiv  «ay  he  sees  tit  I  do  not  cast  any 
aspersions  upon  the  ludument  of  any 
-iiVfn  Secretary,  but  I  can  think  of  some 
in  times  past  whose  personal  iudt;ment 
in  .->uch  matters  has  not  served  the  pub- 
lic interest—  the  W  Sorena  case,  to  cite 
one  example  That  is  why  we  consider 
this  a  government  of  laws  We  need 
statutory  procedures  and  statutory  pro- 
tection of  the  public's  interest  In  these 
public  lands 

In  mv  state,  as  I  have  indicated  we 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  sustained 
vield  timber  that  is  under  the  lurls- 
dictlon  of  Ihe  Bureau  of  L&nd  Manase- 
m»"nt  The  towns  cities,  and  individuals 
'vho  rely  on  that  timber  for  their  cco- 
'•,<5mic  sur\lval  are  entitled  to  something 
more  than  the  unguided.  unrestricted 
opinion  .)f  Interior  Department  officials. 

So.  too.  do  wo  have  a  lot  of  public 
domain  in  my  Slate,  which  is  managed 
on  multi-u.se  principles.  As  I  .said  on 
April  J.i  in  a  speech,  part  of  which  1  will 
iiave  placvd  'n  the  RECORn  shortly,  fiver 
50  ;>ercent  of  the  land  area  of  my  State 
IS  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
Therefore,  when  we  start  touching  on  or 
becoming  involved  in  public  domain  m 
my  State.  «e  are  prettv  clo.se  to  the  fco- 
iiomic  lives  of  the  i>eople  of  my  State. 

Yes.  we  are  jealo'is  Ves.  I  ^oppose  I 
would  not  be  too  maccurate  if  I  were  to 
.say  that  many  i)€ople  arc  susptcous 
whenever  there  is  anj'  move  to  change 
the  status  III  anv  way  of  public  domiln 
in  any  particular  area.  That  is  why  I 
respond  .is  I  do  today,  and  did  on  .April 
25.  MOt  alone,  although  I  stand  for  every- 
thing I  have  said 

Concern  has  been  expressed  about  the 
measure  Concern  has  been  expressed  lo 
me  by  cattlemen  and  members  of  the 
advisory  committee  concerning  whether 
we  could  get  some  language  placed  m  the 
bill  that  would  protect  our  su.stained 
yield  timber  and  our  BLM  lands,  even 
m  .iveas  where  there  :s  not  timber,  land 
that  is  of  great  concern  to  the  grazers, 
for  example 

We  have  the  ranchers  who  graze  cattle 
on  BLM  lands,  and  we  have  those  who 
hunt  and  camp  and  thus  use  the  public 
domain  There  is  no  language  in  the 
pending  bill  concerning  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  opportunity 
should  be  given  these  people  and  these 
communities  to  explain  their  interest  in 
Federal  prope'ty  befo-e  it  is  exchanged 
away    I  believe  we  ought  to  have  some 


procedure  in  this  measLire  t!iat  will  a.-- 
sure  a  review,  with  a  local  [jublic  neai- 
ing.  ot  land  use  lor  the  puriiose  oi  dctti- 
minmg  w  hat  is  suitable  lor  exchange  and 
what  IS  not 

I  want  to  >ay,  too  .ibout  the  case  tli.a 
the  chairman  ot  the  committee  nas  luac'- 
for  the  pending  bill,  that  I  completely 
agree  with  his  major  objective 

We  need  to  have  to  work  out  a  picce- 
dure  wheie.  in  tho.se  cases  when  it  is  i.i 
the  public  i.ite.e.st  to  txcliange  laiid> 
within  a  paik  aiea  ue  should  autho.i/e 
the  exchange 

I  do  not  see  anything  wronu  with  ino- 
viding.  however,  lor  admmistiative  hear- 
ings m  the  aiea  where  tlie  land  is  1  icattd 
•M  that  we  might  receive  the  advice  (il 
the  ijeople  of  that  area.  Paitlculaiiy  i> 
tliat  true.  I  think,  where  the  exchange  i^ 
for  park  land  and  for  land  that  is  not 
withm  the  same  park,  but  oOO  miks 
away,  or  x  miles  away. 

I  also  say  that  I  apiJieciate  the  fair- 
ness and  liiiderstanding  ot  the  clian- 
man.  He  and  I  have  not  iiad  too  muc 
time  to  talK  about  this  matter  bccau.-> 
I  have  not  been  liere  as  much  as  I  wouin 
like  to  I  liave  been  conducting,  as  the 
Presiding  Officer  knows,  education  hear- 
ings, and  I  have  been  back  home.  I  hav 
flown  in  when  issues  involving  my  Slatf 
such  as  this  matter,  have  come  up  I 
came  back  for  the  pending  bill. 

When  I  was  back  liome.  many  iieoplr 
.spoke  to  me  about  the  matter  and  said. 
■  We  wish  you  would  make  some  suu- 
gestlons  for  a  change  in  the  language 
I  offered  a  broad  amendment  which 
would  in  efTect  strike  the  exchange  en- 
tirely I  really  do  not  seek  that,  only  rs 
a  last  resort  I  would  rather  have  the 
language  perfected  so  that  an  exchange 
program  can  go  on  and  the  people  i:i 
my  State  may  have  some  ijrocedun.I 
protoctions  along  the  line  I  mention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  certain  excerpts  appearing  on 
pages  10626  and  IC627  of  my  .-speech  nf 
that  date 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1945.  in  that  cam- 
paign there  was  gre.Tt  concern  over  certain 
conservation  policies  Tliere  was  preit  •  on- 
rern  over  the  whole  matter  of  clelegatlns 
congressioniil  power  lo  the  executive  branch 
L<f  the  Government  ;ind  calling  it  ;i  min:.'- 
terlal  or  administrative  function,  when  what 
was  really  involved  was  granting  authoritv 
to  make  final  deci.sion,  without  any  -eserva- 
tion  that  left  the  check  in  the  Congre?s  oNer 
those  decisions. 

Then  in  1956,  as  I  said  earlier  this  ufter- 
noon.  one  cf  the  great  issues  in  the  campaign 
for  my  reelection  was  the  .\l  Sarena  case, 
which  involved  .i  dispute  r\er  the  exercise  'I 
discretion  ■.  psted  in  the  Department  of  th" 
Interior  The  •,  oters  of  my  State  obviously 
manifested  support  of  the  position  that  I 
took,  .ind  that  the  Democratic  Party  took.  :ii 
th.'it  issue  m  1956. 

Mr.  F*resident  I  want  to  avoid  those  figh:s 
We  slTouId  work  out  a  program  of  cooperation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
tjranch  of  the  Government;  and.  in  this  par- 
ticu'ar  matter,  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

That  is  all  I  am  going  to  say  about  the 
background  of  the  reason  why  I  consider  i^ 
to  be  my  clear  duty  this  afternoon  to  once 
again  make  a  plea  to  the  Senate  that  we  try 
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to  resolve  this  problem  on  a  workable  com- 
promise basis  I  am  satisfied,  after  talking 
to  the  very  able  members  of  the  stafT  of  the 
Cominiliee  cii  Interior  .uid  Insular  Affairs, 
that  can  be  done  I  pledge  l*'  them  this  after- 
noon, as  I  did  List  \ear  on  tlie  wild  rivers 
bill  and  I  reler  to  t!ip  s-.inie  staff  members— 
that  I  am  go'.tig  Ui  try  to  do  everything  I  ran 
to  work  out  lanuimpe  lor  this  bill  that  will 
f^ve  lis  a  satisfactory  re.'iult. 

I  iim  going  t.i  (liter  an  amendment  shortly 
that  would  proiiibit  .uiv  excliange  power  m 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  I  would 
stand  for  if  "ue  could  imt  get  modifying  lan- 
MU..ge  .n  the  bill  that  will  protect  us  along 
lines  1  hope  can  be  wnrked  out 

The  language  is  so  broad  that  it  would,  in 
effect,  permit  .i  Sorretary  of  ihe  Interior,  as 
I  said,  to  trade  off  even  part  of  one  park  in 
,1  Stat-'  to  create  another.  In  the  case  of 
Oregon,  it  would  i)tTimt  the  fxcliange  of  the 
Oreeon  and  California  revested  railroad  or 
Co<js  Bay  Wagon  Koad  Kinds  alreadv  dedi- 
cated by  law  t.)  muliiplf'-use  1.  rest  manage- 
ment to  secure  Cruu>r  Lake  Park.  Oregon 
Caves,  or  Fort  Clausop  niholdinss  as  well  as 
those  in  any  park  or  seashore  .subsequently 
..re.ited 

The    l.inguage    also    erodes   the   protection 

(iopled  in  the  wild  rivers  bill  when  It  passed 

•:,(•  Senate  because  :l  sets  aside  the  restric- 

■  n.s  written  into  that  bill. 

:  l.iise  restrictions  were  written  into  that 
:  ill  Ijecause  of  the  f)b)ections  raised  bv  the 
-enlor  Senator  Irom  Oregon  at   the  time 

rhe  language  of  tlie  pending  bill  would 
iiave  the  effect  ot  modifying  the  arrangement 
in  connection  with  the  wild  livers  lull  tiiat 
I  thought  we  liad  sat.sfact.<jrily  worked  out 
...St  year. 

So,  as  I  say.  I  am  unable  to  understand  why 
•he  administration  cfnitinues  to  press  for, 
..nd  the  Interior  Ci.inmittee  accept.";,  this  ex- 
.  liance  lancuape  so  broad  as  to  permit  the 
itiation  ot  other  laithonzed  programs  lor 
parks,  nionunient.s  wildlife  refuges,  and  pub- 
lic lands. 

•  «  •  •  • 

.\s  you  know,  my  preference  would  be  to 
.-.liocaie  funds  secured  irom  the  sale  of  pub- 
ic l.uids  to  the  l.ind  and  water  conservation 
:;i:id,  Exchances  .■should  be  used  as  Internal 
If  vices  bv  an  .isencv  to  improve  its  land 
ralterns  An  exchan'_'e  which  took  public 
.  ind  in  eastern  Oregon  to  solidity  a  park  In 
e.stern  Oregon  could  he  fraueht  with  prob- 
ems. 

My  concern  with   the  language  in   S.   1401 
.ners  these  aspects:    and  1  have  to  express 
iicern  bec.iuse,  as  I  .^ald  earlier  this  after- 
:  oon.  do  not  forget,   over  50  percent  of  the 
:  ind  area  of  my  State  l.s  owned  by  the  Fed- 
'  ral    Government     Therefore,    anything    the 
Federal    Ciovernment    does    with    respect    to 
iiui  In  mv  state  owned  by  the  Federal  Clov- 
•  riiment    IS    ix)und    to    have    an    immediate 
' .  oiioiiiic  impact  on   rhe  State.  That  i=  why 
f-aders  in  my  State,  county  Judges,  county 
immissioners.    State    legislatjrs.    the    Gov- 
ernor's  office,   and    the   congressional   dilicers 
re  always  very  carelul  to  scrutinize  iiny  pro- 
;  '>sal   that   in   any   wav   involves   any   rhance 
1    policy   with   respect   to  Federal   programs 
•  relstlng  to  Federal  land 

The  bin  !=ets  no  legislative  policy  stand- 
..rd  to  ditferentiate  oetween  land  which 
might  be  exchnn'jeahle  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministering .igeiicy'.>;  operation  and  land 
'vhlch  is  disixxsable  by  exchange  because  r 
-erves  no  Federal  management  program. 
The  laneuaee  -et.s  no  I'uides  for  studies 
i.d  investigation  .so  that  facts  on  exchange 
;  ;.;ns  are  !f>callv  jiresented.  The  language  does 
i.ot   provide  for  public  meetings  nor  does  ;t 

■  r'>v!de  a  forum  for  those  who  may  be  using 
■he  lands  to  receive  consideration.  In  my  ex- 
pensive travels  in  Oregon.  I  am  impressed  hy 
•.ie  f.ict  that  virtually  every  acre  of  public 

;nd   IS  not  only  being  used,   but  the  rjnge 

.■■nd  intensity  of  use  is  on  the  Increase.  Fail- 

ire    to   meet    these    basic    public    knowledge 


tests  makes  this  language  fraught   with   jio- 
tential  difficulties. 

As  I  have  often  .'~ald.  we  write  ieglslatmn 
not  against  the  standard  of  who  now  cc- 
cuples  the  ofhce  but  rather  auainst  the  .stand- 
ard of  jiroviding  basic  protections  in  our 
^' rants  of  authority. 

My  concern,  .is  a  relates  to  Oregon,  in- 
volves all  of  the  lands  there  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tor  which 
there  are  .■-pecitic  authorized  progr.ims.  These 
include  the  wild  liie  relviges,  parks  and  niiinu 
ments.  O,  <V  I"  and  ti.<'S  B.a-  l.iiwts  .^iid  liie 
v.ist  public  domain  holdings  1  iliuik  that 
.substantial  exchanges  lo  augment  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Land  and  Water  Con.servation 
.Act  and  in  lieu  c)f  direct  purcha.se  witii  ciol- 
l.irs  areshighly  unlikely  in  Oregon-  unles.s 
It  is  done  In  .i  way  that  vitiates  the.se  <  thcr 
programs  which  liave  ere. it  merit  'in  their 
,iwn. 

Uut  at  the  ba.se  of  my  views  is  ihe  weil- 
'.-rounded  position  that  the  public  interest 
is  best  served  by  legislation  tiiat  i.s  clear  in 
Its  direction  and  purjiose, 

I  luUy  support  buying  parks  with  dollars; 
.iiid  that  the  prom|)t  availability  of  tunds 
helps  keep  costs  down,  l)Ut  the  exchange  pro- 
visions  of  this  bill,  I  tniiik,  ..n.-  \iij\-  legit- 
lative  policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President  m  essenc" 
that  specifies  and  i-articularizes  bv  in- 
cidents the  i.ssues  t'nat  I  iiave  talked 
about  here.  I  simiily  .say  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  tet  .some  language  in 
the  bill,  if  it  is  possible  lor  the  commit- 
tee to  accept  it.  that  would  rive  tis  some 
admini.slrative  iK^arinus  at  the  location 
of  the  exchange  .so  that  jicople  in  the 
area  can  be  heard,  J  liave  confidence 
that  if  they  have  a  ca.se  tlie  Secictary  (^t 
the  Interior  will  not  flout  it  Second,  we 
may  have  some  ijrotection  lor  tiie  .-us- 
talned  yield  timber. 

The  last  jjoint  I  make  is  that  there  is  a 
danger,  unless  we  liave  a  procedural  pro- 
tection here,  of  some  Secretary  at  .some 
lime  in  the  future  abus.ng  a  power 

Suppose,  speaking  hypolhetically.  li.at 
a  Secretary  proposes  tu  cxchaniie  some 
sustained  yield  fniberland.  That  vsouid 
be  of  vital  concern  to  the  county  court - 
lious?  in  that  county.  .'Sis  I't.e  Piesidmg 
Officer  knows,  and  us  the  ciiairman  of 
the  committee  knows,  out  of  the  Federal 
forests  the  countie.'^  get  a  certain  jjcr- 
centage  of  the  collection  ot  taxes  lor 
.schools,  roads,  and  county  government 
cost.  Therefore,  tncy  say  lo  ihcir  S.en- 
ator:  "Lister,  we  .lust  don'i  v.  ant  to  relv 
on  cood  faith.  We  iusl  don't  want  to  relv 
en  the  assumption  that  no  Pfcrctaf"'  of 
the  Interior  v.ill  act  iri  bad  faith.  Pa.'t 
experience  .-hnv.'s  that  at  ler.st  they  have 
acted  in  bad  iudcm.cnt  from  time  to  time, 
and  their  .iudgmcnt.  if  you  eliminate  any 
questionable  motivation,  has  proved  to  be 
co.stly  to  us.  We  don't  want  a  bill  that 
would  make  it  pos.sible  lur  some  Secre- 
tary in  the  future  to  maki^  an  exchange 
that  would  involve  sustaitied  y.eid  t:m.- 
bcr  and  that  would  be  a  bad  trade  or 
maybe  .lust  bad  iudgment  on  li;s-  part,  if 
not  bad  motivation,  but  which  would  in- 
volve a  loss  to  us." 

That  is  all  I  am  going  to  say  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  knows 
me  well  enough  to  know — since  he  comes 
from  a  timber  State — the  kind  of  prob- 
lem T  have  in  my  State.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  he  can  do  lo  be  of  help  to  mc. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 


understand  the  po.sition  of  the  able  .senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  It  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  to  give  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Secretary  in  connection  witli 
an  exchange  of  lands  which  would  have 
th.^  enect  of  uiJ.selting  established  re- 
source developm(>nl   inograms. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  th(>re  will  not 
be  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point. 
I  am  prepared  to  otlei'  an  amendment 

My  ainendmeiu  v. ould  read. 

On  pai^e  ti.  following  tlie  word  disposal"; 
insert    the  following  new  sentences: 

■  In  the  exercise  ot  this  auiliority  tlie  .Sec- 
retary shall  not  exchange  timber  iands  har- 
vested under  a  siistalned-vleld  jinigram  No 
such  excliiinge  shall  becfune  eilcctive  until 
jniblic  hearings  have  been  held  bv  the  .Serre- 
;ary  •  r  his  designee  in  the  area  where  the 
l.mds   ;.;   tie   ex."h:ing"ct      re    bK'aii-fi" 

Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  I  ihink  this  will  res.ilve 
any  question  of  doubt  thai  may  exist  re- 
[iardmg  what  the  committee  had  in  mind 
and  what  the  Senate  has  m  mind  le- 
pardint;  the  exchange  of  lands  under  his 
.lurisdiclion 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  appie- 
ciate  the  offer  very  much. 


CONVENTION  RELATING  TO  INTER - 
NATION.'JlL  EXHIBITIONS— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  }':e-i- 
dent.  will  tlie  Senator  vield'.' 

Mr  JACKSON  I  yield 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii'-'inia  Mr  P:  eM- 
dent.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
vote  on  the  treaty  be  delayed  for  :■! 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LANT)  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUNT) 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  14011  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Con.servation  Fund 
.Act  of   1965.  and   lor  other  jiurpo.ses 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr,  President.  I  am 
jnepared  to  offer  the  amendment 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  one  suugestion.  I  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  the  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  a  period  should  lie  in- 
serted in  the  amendment.  Mr,  President. 
I  have  seen  the  printed  copy  and  a  pe- 
riod is  contained  in  the  amendment. 

I  just  want  lo  make  clear  the  legisla- 
;:ve  intent.  When  the  Senator  .says.  "No 
such  exchange."  he  means  that  there 
•vi!l  be  no  such  exchange  ot  any  laiins. 
and  not  .lUst  timberlands,  but  any  lands. 

Mr  JACKSON,  The  Senator  is  ccr- 
icct.  The  language  is  all  inclusive.  It 
would  apply  to  any  lands,  '-lassland.s. 
timberlands.  or  any  other  kind  of  lands 
under  ine  ;unsdiclion  of  the  Secretary 
i!i  the  Interior 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr  President.  I  '.vi'h- 
c*raw  mv  amenrimf  r.t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
iimendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOnSE.  Mr.  Pr<  sident.  I  am 
Ijleased  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  Irom  Washington  and  I  want 
to  thank  iiim  from  the  Ijotlom  of  my 
heart   m   brhali    of   the   interested   peo- 
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pie  III  my  Slate  for  the  language  he  has 
offered  and  for  the  cooperation  that  he 
has  extended  to  those  in  my  State  that 
havf-  (•xprt's.->ed  throuwh  me  a  conceni 
that  r  share,  which  certainly  has  been 
cleared  up  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
inkjton 

Mr    JACKSON    I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amer.dment  ottered  oy  the  Senator  from 
Oretfon  is  withdrawn 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows 

On  Page  6.  following  -he  word  •disposal". 
insert  the  foUnwint?  new  sentence: 

In  the  pxerclse  of  this  authority  the 
■■^erret.iry  sh.ill  not  exchani^e  timber  Umds 
harvested  under  a  siistalned-yleld  pn'i«r:im 
No  such  exchange  shall  tjecome  effective 
until  public  hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Secretary  'ir  his  designee  m  the  :irea  where 
•he  lands  to  be  exchanged  are  located   ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Tha  amendment    v  i;    ii;reed  to 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ti.e  Senate  go  into  executive  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  tlie  chair'  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered 


CONVENTION  RELAriNO  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  P  '  90th  Cong  ,  first  sess  ' , 
a  convention  relating  to  international 
e\!;:bitior.s    with  protocols. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  tor  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
treaty 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  orders  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification 

The  question  is.  will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  rhe  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Mr  GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr  H.-^RT'.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr  H.^ktke'  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  Mr  Kennedy  .  the  Senatoi' from 
Ohio  Mr  Lausche  .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Mr  Mi  Carthy  .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  Mr  McQeeI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  !  Mr.  McIn- 
rvRE  .  the  Senator  trom  New  Mexico 
Mr  MontoyaI,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
M:-  Mi'>KiE'.  tiie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Mr  Pvsiore'.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr  Smathehs'.  the  Senator 
from  Geonna  Mr  Talma^'Cei.  and  the 
Senator  from  Neu  Jersey  '  Mr  Wil- 
LiA.Ms    are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
.Maska  Mr  Grlening!.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr  Kenneoy'.  the 
Senator  from  M'..ss^uri     Mr    Long  I,  and 


the  Senator  from  Utah     Mr    Mossi  are 
absent  on  official  busine.ss 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr 
GRfENiNcl,  the  Senator  from  MichlL;an 
Mr  Hart:  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  Mr  Kknnkhy'.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Mr  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Mr  LaitscheI.  the  Senator 
from  Wvoming  Mr  MtGee  : .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  Mr  McIn- 
TYREl.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr  MontoyaI.  Hip  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr  Mossl.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr  MusKiEl.  the  Senator  fmm  Rhode 
Island  Mr  Pasture  I.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr  SMAriiERs;.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jer.sev  .Mr  WiliiamsI 
would  each  vote    yea  " 

Mr  DIKKSP:n.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr.  DominickI 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Mr  Hat- 
field I  are  ab.sent  on  official  Inisine.ss 

The  Senator  irotn  Delaware  i  Mr. 
Bocr.sl.  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts 
.Mr  Brooke  I  the  Senator  trim  Cali- 
fornia Mr  Kr(Hi:i.  I.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Mr  Morton',  tlie  Senator 
fronTPennsylvania  I  Mr  Scott',  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Towfp  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  Mr  Boor.sl.  the  Senator 
from  Massachuseft^s  Mr  Brooke  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  DominickI. 
the  Senat<ir  from  Oreuon  l  Mr  Hatfield  ' . 
fhe  Senator  from  California  Mr 
Senat(3r  from  Kenuickv 
.  the  Senattir  from  Penn- 
SroTTl,  and  the  Senator 
Mr    Tower  i    would    each 


KriHELl.    the 
Mr    Morton  l. 
^vlvania     Mr 
trom    Texas 
vote    yea '" 

The  yeas  and  nays  rcsulted- 
iiays  0.  as  follows: 

I  No   124  Ex  1 
YEAS— 74 


-veas   .' 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Moiironev 

A.llott 

Fong 

Morse 

Anderson 

F\ilhrli:ht 

Miindt 

Baiter 

Grlffln 

Murphy 

BaiTlett 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bavh 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pell 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Brewster 

HIU 

Prouty 

Bdrdlck 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bvrrt   Va 

Holllncs 

Randolph 

Hvrrl    W    Va 

Hniska 

RIblcorf 

! '  i:.  ;,0!. 

Inoiive 

Russell 

<  '.irl.so.i 

Juckson 

Smith 

Ciise 

Jants 

Sparkman 

Chiuch 

Jordan,  N  C. 

SpotiL- 

Clarlc 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

('ooper 

Long.  La. 

Sytmni?ton 

Cotton 

Mnitntison 

Thurmoi-.d 

Curtu 

Maii&fleid 

Tvdinsis 

Dlrksen 

Mrciellan 

Williams.  Del 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Yiirborouk'h 

Eastland 

MetCAlf 

Vounit.  N  Dak 

Ellender 

Miller 

Your.g.  Ohio 

Ervin 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

BOKitS 

Kennedy,  NY 

Moss 

Brtxiice 

Kuihel 

Mii&kie 

Oommlflc 

L.;iusche 

Pixstore 

""».  .'f» 

Lon>!.  Mo 

Soott 

'  '-irninic 

Mn  n:thv 

Smathers 

Krtrt 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Hunk* 

Mcliityrr 

Tower 

H.i!nc:d 

Montoya 

Wllliam.s.  N  J 

Kpiinedy.  Mikss   Morto:! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  ol  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  atfirmative.  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to 

Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia     Mi 


President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  Piesident  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ratification  of  the  convention 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  .t  IS  .so  ordered. 


lp:gislattve  session 

Ml  BYHD  .)f  West  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
iesumed  the  consideration  of  leglslativ'. 
business 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    L,\ND    AND 
WATER   CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S  1401'  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Piesident.  I  il.se 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  i)endinE; 
bill  At  the  same  time.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington Mr.  .Iaikson!  and  the  othe; 
members  of  the  commilt<'e,  for  the.: 
work  in  connection  with  this  legislation 
riie  Land  and  WalfT  Conservation 
P'lnd  .Act  of  196.T  has  been  responsible 
for  much  of  the  progress  made  over  the 
last  several  years  in  securing  for  the 
i)iiblic  new  areas  of  open  space,  beauty 
and  lecreation.  It  has  not  only  provided 
needed  revenue  for  such  purpo.ses  bu; 
It  has  al.so  served  to  stimulate  State  and 
local  action  m  this  field 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  has  been 
allocated  some  s4. 768. 742  in  funds  as  .. 
result  of  this  act.  funds  which  hav. 
been  used  to  acquire  land  for  the  mau- 
niflcent  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lake- 
shore  on  Lake  Superior,  and  other 
scenic  and  picturesque  areas. 

Following  enactment  of  the  196.5  act 
major  bond  i.ssues  liavc  beeen  passed  ii: 
J3  States  More  than  2.400  projects  iiave 
resi;lted  in  the  acquisition  of  L'95.000 
acres  of  new  State  and  local  park  lands 
I  note  that  there  was  testimony  before 
the  committee  to  the  effect  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  States  are  .-.pending  State 
tunds  m  excess  of  the  amounts  to  be 
matched  by  Federal  ftinds  on  quahfiabie 
projects  The  fund  has  also  helped  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  recreation 
areas  in  urban  areas 

It  IS  unfortimatc  that  actual  revenue.- 
earmarked  for  the  fund  liave  fallen  fai 
short  of  original  estimates.  By  authoriz- 
ing additional  funds,  this  bill  will  help  'o 
reassure  State  and  local  government < 
that  matching  Federal  money  will  iie 
available— making  it  iiossible  to  moM 
ahead. 

It  is  important  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment moves  to  acquire  privately  owned 
land  for  public  use.  it  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  the  ow^^rs  of  that  land  quicklv 
There  have  been  loo  many  instances 
when  the  Federal  Goveernment  lias 
moved  to  acquire  land  and  then  has  told 
those  who  own  the  land  that  they  will 
have  to  wait  for  their  money — in  some 
cases.  I  understand,  as  long  as  n  years 

I  believe  this  bill  is  a  step  forward  and 
(ie.serves  the  support  of  the  Senate 
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Mr  CASE  Mr  President.  I  deeply  de- 
plore tilt-  Senate'.-  action  on  Monday  in 
guttinu  S  1401.  a  bill  which  would  have 
significantly  b»ilstered  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  the  Nation's 
prime  m>'ans  of  building  its  oiien  space 
invent(u-\ 

Two  amendments  are  lesixmsible  for 
the  dainaue.  The  first  prohibits  the  di- 
rect use  ol  lees  irom  offshore  oil  and  uas 
leases  lor  financiiic  i^aikland  purchases, 
rile  .■N«'cond  amendment  cuts  the  pro- 
jwsed  increase  in  the  land  and  water 
con.servation  fund  from  S700  million  over 
5  years  t^)  S300  million  over  3  years. 

Clearly  projects  whose  authorization 
may  be  hanging  on  the  increase  in  the 
level  of  the  fund — tlie  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  ;ind  the  scenic  rivers  .system 
are  examples — liave  l>een  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy by  this  action 

The  land  and  water  conservation 
!und  '.\as  crc-ated  by  Congress  in  1964  to 
buy  i>a'k  and  recreation  lands  for  the 
Nation's  ennchtn^-nt  Api)roximately  40 
l>crcent  of  tlie  tund  Is  u.sed  for  direct  ac- 
quisition b\  the  Federal  Government  of 
national  i)aik  and  national  recreation 
area  sites.  Tlu  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  the  proposed 
Redwoods  Park  are  examples  of  sites 
•hat  ,:ie  being,  or  vould  be.  jjurcha.sed 
■  ith  lli('.-e  luiKls. 

The  other  fiO  percent  of  tlie  money  in 
the  fund  is  apportioned  among  the  States 
for  improvement  of  their  ov\ni  outdoor 
recreation  programs.  This  is  a  .50-50 
matching  i>roL'ram.  New  Jersey,  for  ex- 
ample, has  received  .$,5  3  niillion  m  Fed- 
eral contributions  for  .-ome  59  approved 
State  and  local  pro.ects  -ince  the  fund 
came  into  bein.g. 

Unfortunatclv.  the  fund  presently  Is 
underfinanced.  Th.e  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  for  example,  estimates  that 
the  fund's  anticipated  intake  of  more 
than  f900  million  over  the  next  decade 
will  fall  sliort  of  inir.i.'nun'!  national  and 
State  needs  durina  that  period  bv  about 
■52.7  billion.  The  causes  of  this  deficit,  ac- 
cording to  t!ie  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, are  attributable  to  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  iiarkland.  jxTrticularly  that  ear- 
marked for  acquisition,  and  the  failure 
of  the  fund's  sources  of  revenue  to  pro- 
duce at  the  rate  originally  expected.  Tlie 
fund  presently  operates  at  a  level  of 
about  .?I0O  million  annually. 

S  1401  oricinally  was  designed  to  be- 
L'irb. wiping  out  this  deficit.  Under  the 
l)il*  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  fund 
would  have  been  increased  to  a  level  of 
S200  million  a  year  for  the  next  3  years, 
and  to  S300  million  a  year  in  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973.  The  additional  revenues 
would  have  come  from  earmarking  for 
parkland  acquisition  fees  paid  by  com- 
lianies  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

One  of  Monday's  amendments  struck 
•he  additional  funds  for  fiscal  1972  and 
1973.  thereby  leaving  the  overall  increase 
.a  less  than  one-half  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. The  other  amendment  eliminated 
the  earmarking  provision. 

The  levels  i^roposed  by  the  Interior 
Committee  would  have  made  it  possible 
•0  purchase  parkland  much  more  quick- 
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l.v  than  piiesent  resources  permit,  thereby 
counteracting  escalating  land  iinces. 

This  legislation  is  important  Uo  New- 
Jersey,  among  other  Statts, 

For  one  thing  it  affects  the  purchase 
of  land  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  winch  Conare.ss 
authorized  in  1965.  The  park  ultimately 
•»vill  consist  or  more  than  47.600  acres  in 
New  Jersey  and  I'ennsylvania  and  will 
cost  $37.4  million  lor  the  land  iiurchases 
alone.  Tlie  target  date  lor  completing  the 
land  acquisition  is  the  end  of  fiscal  1970. 

To  date,  more  than  S14  million  lias 
been  appropriated  Horn  the  land  and 
water  con.'^ervation  tund  to  purchase  12,- 
500  acres  of  the  47.600-acre  total.  This 
.still  leaves  S23.4  million  needed  to  con- 
clude the  ]jurchase  of  the  park  areas. 

Because  of  the  lack  ol  .suiricieiu  dollars 
in  the  fund,  the  Interior  Department 
presently  estimates  it  may  take  until  1975 
to  complete  the  land  <icquisitlon  pro- 
gram. Worse  still,  accordmu  to  Interior, 
in  the  intervening  ;')  years,  land  prices, 
now  escalating  at  the  rate  of  about  H  or 
10  percent  a  year,  could  i aise  tlie  jiro- 
jected  cost  of  S37.4  niillion  by  as  much  as 
50  i^ercent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Intericu-  believes 
that  the  original  land  acquisition  .sched- 
ule could  have  been  met  .H  the  S37.4 
million  level  if  tlie  fund  was  augmented 
as  S.  1401  initially  i)rovided. 

Moreover,  New  Ji  rsey  is  interested  in 
general  m  lunds  lor  State  and  local  out- 
door recreation  needs — the  50-50  i)ro- 
-•ram.  As  presently  iiroiected  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Inlenor.  New  Jersey's 
needs  in  this  field  over  ine  next  decade 
will  total  about  S57  million  in  Federal 
and  State  funds. 

How  is  this  to  i-ie  linai.ced'? 

Clearly  the  approximately  SI. 7  mill. on 
the  State  has  been  lettiim  iiom  the  land 
and  water  conservation  lund  each  \ear 
will  be  insufficient  in  the.se  circum- 
stances. Under  the  InU'rirn-  Committee's 
version  of  3.  1401,  however,  the  yearly 
Federal  contribution  to  New  Jersey  would 
have  been  increased  to  about  S3. 4  million. 
At  this  rate,  assuming  New  Jersey  could 
IJUt  up  its  .share  of  the  costs,  the  outlook 
for  the  State's  outdoor  recreation  i^ro- 
gram  would  be  !ar  i)riahter  than  it  is 
today. 

Obviously,  the  Senate';-  action  Monday 
dashes  a  great  deal  ot  cold  water  over 
such  prospects  for  New  Jersey  as  well  as 
the  other  49  States. 

The  one  hopeful  note,  liowever.  is  that 
the  Senate  action  is  not  final.  The  House 
still  must  act  and  it  has  an  opjwrtunlty 
to  redeem  the  ill-advised  decisions  taken 
in  this  Chamber  Monday.  Indeed  ;t  may 
be  a  measure  of  House  concern  about 
the  problem  of  joarkland  acquisition  that 
its  Interior  Committee  has  approved  a 
bill  substantially  similar  to  the  original 
version  of  S.  1401. 

Recently,  an  editorial  writer  observed 
that  the  amount  oriamally  projected  for 
augmentation  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  "is  an  irreducible  mini- 
mirni  if  a  reasonable  park-acquisition 
program  is  to  be  carried  out."  If  the 
House  adopts  this  as  its  yardstick  of  what 
is  needed  in  this  field,  the  unfortunate 
events  of  the  past  days  may  yet  be  re- 
versed in  whole  or  In  part. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  ill  I  ther  amendment. 

M;  J.'VCKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
u|)  my  amendment  wtilch  is  at  the  liesk. 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pape  :'.  line  5.  cielotp  .■~ubsectlon  (bi  and 
rf-letter  suh.-ectlon  ici  as     bi. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President  when 
the  committee  reported  the  i)ending 
measure.  S.  1401.  we  jjrovided  In 
section  7ib)  for  the  elimination  of 
the  advanced  api^i-opriation  authoiity 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  of  1965.  The  reason  lor  takinu  that 
away  was  that  we  had  offered  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  lorm  o!  the  earmarking 
of  the  sale  of  propeitv  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf 

The  Senate,  by  its  action  yesterday, 
eliminated  that  authority.  Tlieiefore,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  existing  law,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  eliminate  subsec- 
tion '1)1  to  wliich  I  have  just  referred. 
This  artion  will  keep  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  intact  as  it  is  now 
at)!olicable. 

I  ask  that  tliere  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  acreeino-  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washinnton  I  Mr. 
Jack.sokI.  I  Putting  the  question.! 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFFir-r^R.  The  bill 
is  ojien  to  liiither  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amcndmer.l  to  be  i)roiio:x-d, 
the  fiuestion  is  on  the  engrf)ssment  and 
the  third  readins  of  the  bill. 

Th.e  Ijill  was  (ordered  to  be  encro.-i.sed 
lor  :i  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
thii'd  time 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Tlie  Lill 
l:avine  been  read  the  third  time,  tlie 
question  Is.  Shall  it  jjass? 

The  hill  S.  1401  i  was  jiassed  as 
follows: 

.S.  140T 

/\n    ;irt   ir,   amend    tUlp   I    <  .f    •lie   T.anri    :Oid 

WRtPr  C.nservailon  Fr.nd  Act,  r.f  19(55,  ;'.nd 

for  other  purpcses 

Br  it  rnartrd  hy  the  Srnatf  and  Iloiiar 
nf  Rrprp<!rvtativrs  nf  the  Vnitrcl  Statcf;  of 
Amrrira  in  Congre'i'i  a^scmhh^rl .  Tliat  (ai 
.section  2  of  title  I  of  the  Land  ;.nd  Water 
Cunsprvntion  Fund  Act  of  l&e.")  is  amended 
by  adding  ,at  The  end  thereof  the  Ion(;wlng 
new  .subsection : 

"id  I  Other  lirvENfEs. — .Sucli  Fiim.s  as 
may  l>e  appropriated  for  each  Ilscal  year,  out 
"f  any  nior.evs  in  the  Treo-siiry  and  not  other- 
wise appropriated.  equivalent  to  the 
s.mour.r  if  any  las  ."ipecifipd  and  made  avail- 
able in  Appropriation  Acts)  bv  which  the 
total  of  the  revenues  and  collections  f  overed 
into  'he  fund  under  Fiibsectlons  d),  fbl, 
i'.nd  ic)  of  this  Fectlon,  to  malce  the  Total 
income  into  the  fund  amoimt  rf  $200. 000.- 
r)00  lor  each  t'f  the  fiscal  vears  ending  June  '.iO. 
19G9.  June  30.  1970.  and  June  30.   1971. ■' 

lb)  Title  I  of  the  Land  .and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  19C5  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  The  end  'hereof  The  followlne  new 
Fectlons: 

■  Sec,  8  Not  To  exceed  >30.OOO.OOO  of  The 
money  authorized  to  be  appniprlated  from 
The  fund  l^y  section  3  of  this  .^ct  may  be 
(obligated  bv  contract  during  each  of  fj.cca! 
years  1969  and  1970  for  The  acquisition  of 
iands.  waters,  r,r  interests  therein  wlThin 
areas    ppecified    in    section    6fa)(l)    of    this 
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Act  Any  such  contract  mny  be  executed  by 
tile  he.id  nf  me  department  concerned.  Aim- 
in  Umitrtti'inH  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Incerliir  Any  such  •rontrnct  40  entered 
Into  ihall  be  deemed  a,  contractunl  uhllga- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  .ind  shall  be  Uqul- 
drtted  wuh  mon^y  appropriated  fr<>m  the 
fund  apeclflcally  for  liquidation  of  iUch  con- 
tract obUg.itlon  No  contract  may  be  entered 
into  for  the  acquisition  of  property  pur- 
suant Ui  this  section  unless  such  acquisition 
18  Otherwise  .tuthorlzed  by  Federal  l«w 

"Sec  9  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  into  contracts  for  options  to  acquire 
l.u'ids.  w.iters.  jr  Interests  therein  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  any  area  the  icqulsl- 
:inn  of  which  Is  authorized  by  law  for  In- 
c!'i.sion  In  the  national  park  system  The 
minimum  perlixl  ■>f  *ny  such  option  shall  be 
two  years,  and  any  sums  expended  for  the 
purctxase  thereof  shall  be  i-redlted  t,o  the  pur- 
cii&&e  price  of  said  area  Not  to  exceed 
85()0.i)0O  ol  the  sum  luthorlzed  to  be  appm- 
prlatetl  from  the  fund  by  section  3  of  this  Act 
may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  In  any 
one  fiscal  year  fur  such  options 

Sec  2  (a  I  With  reepect  to  any  property 
t-:qulred  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
■Aithin  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  or 
miscellaneous  area,  except  property  within 
national  parks,  or  national  monumenta  of 
,clentlfle  slgniftcance.  the  Secreary  may  con- 
.ev  a  rreefl'ild  or  .e.tsehold  Interest  therein, 
subject  ;o  such  terms  and  v-undltlons  as  will 
.Lisure  the  use  of  the  property  In  a  manner 
which  la  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
lonslsient  with  the  purpose  lor  which  the 
.irea  Was  .uithorUed  bv  uhe  Congresa  In  any 
i-.use  m  which  the  Secretary  exercises  his  dls- 
cretl>jn  to  con\ey  such  interest,  he  shail  do 
au  to  the  highest  bidder,  m  accordance  with 
,uch  regulations  aa  the  Secretary  mav  pre- 
scribe, but  such  conveyance  shall  be  it  not 
.ess  than  the  fair  market  value  <rf  the  inter- 
est. .13  determined  by  the  Secretary:  except 
that  If  any  such  conveyance  Is  proposed 
•A-;thin  two  years  after  the  property  to  be 
onveyed  is  acquired  by  the  .Secretary  he 
ihall  allow  the  last  owner  or  iwners  oi  rec- 
ord of  such  property  thirty  days  following 
tr.e  date  on  which  they  are  notltied  by  the 
Secretary  in  writing  that  such  property  Is  to 
be  conveyed  *lthln  which  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary that  su?;'.  owners  wlsJi  to  acquire  such 
interest  Up<-n  receiving  such  timely  request. 
•  .\e  SecreUir. .  shall  convey  such  interest  to 
person  or  persons,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  as  tue  Secretiiry  mav  pre- 
-■.crlbe.  upon  pavment  or  agreement  to  pay 
an   .imourit  equal   to  the   highest    bid   price 

,  b  I  Within  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  or  mlscellantous  area  tinder  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Secretary  of  "he  Interior. 
tne  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  may  accept  title 
to  anv  non-Pederal  property  or  interest 
•herein,  and  in  exchange  therel"r  the  Secre- 
tary may  convey  to  the  granttT  of  such  prop- 
erty or  interest  any  federally  owned  ppip- 
erty  or  Interest  therein  under  his  Jurisdiction 
•Ahlch  Is  in  the  same  State  or  States  where 
^uch  unit  or  area  is  located  and  whicti  he 
aetermines  is  sult.ible  lor  exchange  ur  other 
disposal  In  the  exercise  of  thl»  authority  the 
Secretary  shall  not  exchange  'imber  lands 
."larvested  under  a  sustained-yield  progr.iin 
No  such  exchange  shall  become  etfectlve  un- 
•il  public  hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee  m  Che  area  where 
the  lands  to  be  exchanged  are  located.  The 
alues  of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  . 
>hal!  be  approximately  equal,  or  if  they  .ire 
not  approxlmaDely  equal,  the  values  shall 
be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  the  area,  or  to  the  Sec- 
.-etary  as  the  circumstances  require 

10  The  proceeds  received  from  any  con- 
veyance under  this  section  shall  be  credited 
•Q  the  land  and  water  conservAtlon  fund  m 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.setu  that  the  order  for 
Che  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  s<3  ordered 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mi  Pnsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pi\)- 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1078    Senate  bill  J914 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  .^taled  by  title 

The  Legislative  CttRK  S  -'914.  to  au- 
thorize the  further  aniendment  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill ' 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  tn  con.-ider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
pre.sent  to  the  Senate  the  Peace  Corps 
authorization  bill  lor  fl.scal  year  1969. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reconimends  to  the  Senate  the  lull 
amount  requested,  namely.  SI  111. 800. 000 

The  funds  requesu-d  compare  with 
S115.700U0O  authori/.ed  untj  $lo7..>00  OOO 
appropriated  last  year  They  will  allow 
the  Peace  Conis  to  plan  a  steady,  but 
small,  toiward  momentum. 

While  I  do  not  think  lliat  all  is  perfect 
about  Uie  Peace  Corps,  it  is  a  credit  to 
the  United  States  and  serves  to  ollset 
soniewliat  our  ima«e  as  a  militaristic  na- 
tion Director  Vaunlin  referred  to  the 
Peace  Corps  "as  a  hopeful  sign. '  and  I 
agree  with  this  description.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign— but  only  a  ^it^n  becaiise  of  its 
relatively  modest  size  To  put  this  eflort 
into  perspective.  I  need  merely  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  the  tunds  requested  iiere 
would  finance  tiie  war  m  Vietnam  tor 
about  a  day  and  a  half.  If  anything.  I 
wish  we  could  enlarge  the  Peace  Coips. 
but  apparently  qualified  recruits  are  be- 
cominK'  harder  to  find.  The  Peace  Corps 
fell  short  of  reaching  its  estimated  man- 
power t;oals  this  year,  and  while  Diiector 
Vaughn  clearly  could  not  say  so.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  disenchantment  with 
US  foreign  policy,  as  exemplified  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  made 
some  young  people  shy  away  irom  serv- 
ice with  the  Government.  It  is  therefore 
doubly  important  that  we  try  to  keep 
this  program  moving  ahead  as  much  as 
we  can. 

The  money  involved  in  tins  bill  will 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  attain  a 
stren&th  of  15.J00  at  the  end  01  liscal 
year  1969.  including  both  volunteers 
overseas  and  persons  m  training.  They 
will  serve  in  approximately  00  countries 
from  Latin  America  to  Africa  and 
aroimd  Asia  to  tne  Pacific.  The  countries 
and  numbers  of  volunteers  oerving  are 
>et  out  m  the  committee  report.  The  vol- 
unteers .serving  are  set  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  volunteers  main  en- 
deavors !ie  in  tiie  fields  of  education, 
community  development.  at;ricuiture, 
and  public  health — with  education  oc- 
cuijyine  the  efforts  of  about  half  of  the 
volunteers.    I  think   Senators  are   suffi- 


ciently familiar  with  the  Peace  Corps 
program  so  tliat  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  tzo  into  a  ina.ss  uf  detail  as  to  wliat  is 
being  done 

Besides  the  good  will  and  understand- 
ing that  the  Peace  Corps  promotes  for 
the  United  States  overseas  the  United 
States  IS  refreshing  its  own  human  re- 
.sources.  Last  year,  returned  volunteers 
began  to  outnumber  those  serving  over- 
seas These  young — and  old — people  have 
learned  a  u-reat  many  thintrs  of  value 
while  abroad  and  tend  to  retain  their 
comnutinent  to  .s«'rvjce  The  Peace  Con's 
estiiiuites  that  one-third  of  those  who 
returned  took  up  teaching  Mortmver.  15 
percent  of  those  who  decided  to  continue 
their  education  are  training  to  become 
teachers.  Others  are  attracted  to  PVderal. 
State,  or  local  government  programs,  to 
volunteer  work  and  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations The  Peace  Corps  is  rightfully 
proud  of  returning  to  the  United  States 
.so  many  pubhc-spinted  graduates  of  its 
.service 

Before  closing.  I  wish  to  mention  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreli^n  Relations  is 
not  unmindful  of  cntlcl.sm  that  has  ap- 
peared ;rom  time  to  time  :n  its  mail  or 
m  the  pres.s  about  the  Peace  Corp.s.  It 
explored  a  i:reat  deal  of  this  material 
with  Mr  Vaughn  at  the  hearing  and  ex- 
pects him  to  take  appropriate  action 
where  warranted.  But  far  outweighing 
these  critlci.sms  is  the  fact  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  perfoi-med  creditably  tor  the 
United  States 

Mr  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  projected  protrram  and  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  ot  .slli^.BDO.OOO 
for  this  purpo.^e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFJCKH  The  bill 
Is  open  to  aniendment.  If  thcie  be  no 
amendment  to  be  !)roposed.  the  question 
is  on  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  na.ssed. 
as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ot  the  United  States  ol 
Amenta  in  Congress  assernblcd.  That  section 
3ib)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  lunended. 
which  authorizes  .ipproprlatlons  to  larry  'Ut 
the  purposes  of  that  Act.  is  amended,  by 
striking  out  1968"  and  "$115,700,000"  and 
substltuung  -1969"  and  "$112,800,000".  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Pence  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  is  .unended  its  follows; 

lai  In  subsection  ici,  strike  out  "the  Act 
of  August  3,  1950,  chapter  518.  section  1  i5 
use  eifi"  and  substitute  therefor  "section 
5582ibi    of  title  5  of  the  United  Code" 

(b)  111  subsection  (di,  strike  otit  "the 
Federal  Emptovees'  Compensation  .^ct  <  39 
Stat  742) .  as  .unended"  and  substitute  there- 
for ■  sections  8101-«160  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code" 

10  In  subsection  idiil).  strike  out  "the 
Ctasslftciitlon  Act  of  1949.  .is  .:mer.ded, "  and 
substitute  therefor  sections  5101-5115  nf 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

idi  in  subsection  ifiili'.^i.  strike  otit 
"the  Civil  Service  Retirement  .\ct.  as 
rimended  i5  US  C.  2251  ft  seq.i"  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  "sections  8331-8348  of  title 
5  ol  the  United  States  Code". 

I  e )  In  subsection  1  h  1 .  strike  out  ■  5  U  .S  C 
2171  el  seq  1"  and  substitute  therefor  "(50 
use  1451  et  seq  I  "  strike  nut  "the  Act  of 
June  4.  1954.  cJiapter  264.  section  4  10  US  C. 
73b-5 )  "  and  .suk)stltute  therefor  "section  5732 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code" 

if)    In    subsection    ij).    .strike    nut    "1757 
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(■f  the  He\i.^ed  .Statviles  of  the  United  States, 
as  .iniended  lO  U  l-i  C  Kti"  .uid  subbtltule 
therefor  "3331  ol  title  5  ol  Uie  United  Stales 
Code". 

Sf.c  '.^  S(rtl"n  7(ai'3i  mI  the  Po.ire  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace 
Corps  emplnvees  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"207  of  the  Independent  Offices  Apjjropria- 
tion  Act.  11)49.  as  amended  i5  U.S  C.  118hi" 
and  "title  II  of  the  0\prfce,is  Differentials  and 
Allowances  .Act  i5  USC  3031  et  .'-eq.i"  and 
sub.stltutliii;  therefor  3941  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code"  .iiid  '.-eolions  5921- 
5925  ..r  title  5  of  the  Uiiited  States  Code", 
icspeclivcly 

Sec.  4  Section  13  of  tlie  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  .iincnded.  which  relates  to  experts  and 
consultants,  is  lunended  as  lollows: 

(a)  In  subsection  la).  strike  out  "15  of 
the  .Act  of  .AuKust  2  1946.  .is  amended  (5 
use.  55a)"  and  substitute  therefor  "3lb9 
of  title  5  of  the  ITnited  States  Code". 

lb)  In  subsection  ib).  strike  out  "section 
13  of  the  Civil  .'-Service  Retirement  Act.  iis 
amended  i5  US  C  22631"  and  substitute 
therefor  ■.scctUns  3323  ib)  and  8344  of  tllle 
5  of  the  United  Stales  Code". 

Sec  5  Section  14 lb)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  which  relates  to  the  detail  of  person- 
nel to  forelpn  povernments  and  International 
orRant^atloiis.  l.s  amended  by  striking  out 
"1765  ■):  tlie  HevL-ied  Statutes"  (5  U.S.C  70)" 
and  siib-^tltntlng  therefor  "5536  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code". 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  lennsiriered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.'^t  Virginia  and  Mr. 
.MORSE  inn-.ed  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  mnti  )n  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
.lureed  to. 


USE  OF  CKP.TAIN  OHIO  LANDS  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

Ml .  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
'.inanimous  c-on.M-nt  that  the  Senate  pro- 
I  ccd  to  the  cui^irieiation  of  Calendar  No. 
ii'79.  Hou.se  bih  13176. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecisl.vtive  Clkrk.  H.R.  13176,  to 
amend  the  acts  ol  February  1.  1826.  and 
February  jO.  IK^?,.  to  authorize  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  u.<e  tlie  proceeds  trom  the  sale 
of  certain  lands  lor  educational  pur- 
jwses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  it  is 
:nv  understanding  that  this  bill  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  ccn- 
rnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
-xcerpt  from  the  report  'No.  1096),  ex- 
: 'laming  the  purpo.scs  of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  nbiection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  i^nnted  in  the  Record, 
ns  follow."^: 

I'rRPOSE 

H.R  1317^  -.voTild  nmend  t'le  nets  of  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1826.  .ind  February  20.  1833.  to  au- 
thorize the  State  <jt  Ohio  to  use  the  proceeds 
'rem  the  sale  ol  certain  lands  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

The  act  of  February  1.  1826  i4  Stat.  138) 
authorized  the  Legislature  cf  Ohio  to  sell 
all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  \ise  of  schools  In  Ohio  and 
to  invest  the  money  m  some  productive  fund. 
The  land  could  not  be  sold  without  the  con- 
sent   of    the    Inhabitants    of    the    township 


wherein  the  lands  were  situated,  and  each 
such  township  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  ftiiid  in  exact  pr()|xirtlon  to 
Its  ownership  of  the  land  .'^nld.  Similarly,  by 
the  act  of  February  20,  1H33  i4  stut  618)". 
Congress  authorized  the  I.csi.slature  of  Ohio 
to  sell  all  or  part  of  the  I.oids  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  support  of  religion  with- 
in the  Ohio  compain's  and  John  Cleeves 
Symmes'  purchases,  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions as  the  1826  ,iCt  but  with  the 
added  qualification  tliat  the  land  could  not 
be  sold  without  the  consent  cf  the  lessee  of 
the  land.  If  any. 

H.R.  13176  would  amend  the  .icts  .f  1826 
and  1833  to  give  discretionary  authority  to 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio  to  sell  all  or  part 
of  the  reserved  lands  and  to  use  the  jiro- 
ceeds  for  educational  jjurposes  througliout 
the  State  Instead  of  .dr  the  "use  of  schools" 
in  a  particular  township  or  for  the  "support 
of  religion." 

It  is  the  committee's  understanding  th.it 
no  other  State  is  burdened  with  simll.ir  re- 
strictions regarding  the  use  of  lands  derived 
from  reserved  lands.  Thus,  enactment  of 
H.R.  13176  would  place  Ohio  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  States.  It  should  also  be 
ix)inted  out  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
religious  support  provisions  of  the  original 
purchase  contract  and  the  1833  act  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment. 

It  is  the  committee's  lu/ther  underst.itul- 
Ing  and  expectation  that  the  L<'pisl.iure  !•! 
Ohio  will  administer  these  lairds  in  such  a 
manner  its  to  briniz  ma.xinium  returns  i.r 
benefits  to  the  Slate'.s  public  cd,icational 
system  and  that  up-to-date  land  appraisals 
.'hould  be  obtained  to  fully  determine  jjres- 
ent-day  land  values,  jirlor  to  'Iieir  .alt'  r 
disposal 

The  committee  'inderstantls  that  the  De- 
partments uf  Apriculture,  Interior,  and 
Justice   have   no   objectiun    to   H.H,    1.3176 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  oi>en  to  amendmi'in  If  tlure  be  iiri 
amendments  to  be  i-ropo.^ed.  the  que.'^tion 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  Wiis  ordered  t  1  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  iind  iias.sed. 


EXTENSION    OF    THH    ADDITIONAL 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  .SIT:; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  jiro- 
ceed  10  the  considerati(jn  of  Calendar  No. 
719,  Senate  bill  2484. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislatue  Clekk.  Si  .'latc  bi:i 
2484,  to  aiitho'izc  tlio  extension  of  the 
additional  Senate  Olfice  Buildinu  .site. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  their 
objection  to  the  !)re!-eiit  cou'-ideration  ol 
the  bill? 

There  beiiiL'  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


LOOK    MAGAZINE    EDITORIAL    ON 
VIETNAM    WAR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  latrst 
issue  of  Look  magazine  just  out  on  the 
newsstands  has  published  an  editorial. 
which  for  the  editors  of  that  magazine  is 
rare.  Seldom  since  the  magazine  lias  been 
published  have  its  editors  published  an 
editorial.  This  is  one  in  which  the  editors 
set  forth  their  vie',\'s  in  disapproval  of 
our  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  part,  the  editorial  states: 

The  Vietnam  war  lias  been  a  mistake,  de- 
stroying something  precious  in  the  word 
"America." 


Elsewliere  in  the  editorial,  the  editors 
state: 

America's  genius  lies  nut  :n  war  but  in 
peace.  The  .American  Intluenre  in  pence  ha*- 
become  the  most  pervasive  in  history.  It 
readies  every  corner  of  the  eartli.  crossing 
national  and  ideological  boundaries,  crenthi).: 
the  kind  of  go<xlwilI  that  can  never  be  im- 
posed at  t;unpoint.  Nations  may  chixise  polit- 
ical and  economic  systems  we  do  not  like 
Their  leaders  may  recite  antl-Amerlcan  slo- 
gans But  eventually,  with  [leace  and  growing 
prosperity,  they  learn  to  appreciate  .ertaln 
.American  ways  of  doing  thlnes  .A  nation 
such  as  Czeclioslovaki.i,  :or  iii-T.mre  mav 
call  Itself  "Communist."  but  evrr\  day,  It 
moves  lartlier  away  Irom  Maixir-t  rlgklitv 
toward  a  new  i)ragmatlsni 

.•So  let  us  Itarn  10  Ije  useful  to  the  world 
without  trying  to  be  its  policeman,  or  to 
m.ike  its  rules  Let  us  strive,  m  John  P,  Ken- 
nedy'.«  phrase,  to  keep  the  world  safe  for 
(ll\  er.=  lty.  Let  us  work  strenuousU  to  create 
an  international  environment  where  all  can 
nourish.  Millions  of  .Americans  'vvould  like 
nothing  better — students,  teachers,  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  technicians,  businessmen 
This  band  of  irregulars.  Ijacked  by  'he  iruriil 
force  and  example  of  .Ainerira,  can  iielp  bring 
prosperity  and  build  friendship  .ind  under- 
standing all  over  our  imjioverlshed  and  en- 
dangered planet.  This  is  ,in  .American  '.Irtorv 
that  can  be  won 

That  Is  why  we  at  Lnnn  believe  that  the 
most  Important  national  buslne.ss  before  us 
in  this  year  of  political  debate  Is  10  wind  up 
our  Involvement  m  the  Vietnam  war  as 
quickly  and  as  honorably  as  possible,  .irid  to 
go  on  from  there  to  the  creation  if  a  world 
order  In  which  America's  infcmntv  will  truly 
ser\  e  the  cause  of  pence. 

The  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
.'<ent  that  the  entire  editorial  be  jirinted 
in  the  RtcoRD, 

Tliere  beni:^  no  objection,  tl.e  editorial 
',vas  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

.An  EunoKiAi, 

The  phot'igr  iph.s  on  the  preceding  pages 
I  not  printed  in  the  REroRDj  ;ire  not  pub- 
lished by  Ixjok  to  shock  you  Into  reali/ing 
that  war  l.s  hell.  We've  .ill  been  shocked  bo- 
Inre.  in  our  U\ing  rooms,  v/ntching  violent 
dei.th  0:i  24-inch  .-crcens.  We  shouid  know 
by  now,  lh.;t  war  ls  liell.  Vietnam  i.-;,  aflr-r 
all.  the  third  big  one  of  (jiir  generation 

lj<K)k  publishes  these  photijgraphs  to  re- 
mind you  of  some  things  man.v  .Americans 
.-eem  to  have  forgotten:  that  people  and 
i.ation,s  make  nustikes;  tiiit  jieople  and  na- 
tions can  learn  from  their  mistakes:  and 
that  in  the  process  of  reclifving  a  inistak'- 
.:  person  or  a  nation  can  trrow  in  wl'-dom  and 
.-trength. 

The  Vietii.im  '.var  lia.s  been  ,.  :i-.ist:ike,  ue- 
siroying  .something  precious  in  the  word 
"America." 

America  is  i,ot  Just  fields  and  loresU,  citier; 
and  towns.  From  the  beginnlrg  ;t  has  been 
for  all  the  world  a  great  experiment,  n  moral 
force,  a  dream.  "To  be  an  .American,"  .saia 
the  phllo.sopher  George  Santayana.  "is  of 
it-sel:'  al.r.ost  a  moral  tonditlon.  an  education. 
.inri  .1  career." 

America's  genli:s  :ies  not  in  wrir  but  In 
Iieace,  The  American  Influence  in  peace  has 
become  the  most  pervasive  in  hlstorv.  It 
reaches  every  corner  of  the  earth,  crossing 
national  and  ideological  boundaries,  creating 
the  kind  o!  eoodwill  that  can  never  be  im- 
ijosed  at  uunpo.nt  Nations  may  chrxise  polit- 
ical and  economic  .--ysteins  we  do  not  like. 
Their  leaders  mav  recite  .aitl-.Amerlcan  slo- 
gans. But  eventually,  with  peace  and  grr.w- 
i.ng  prosperity,  they  learn  to  ::pprpclate  cer- 
tain American  ways  of  doing  things.  .A  na- 
tion such  .IS  Czechoslovakia,  for  instance, 
may  call  lt.-elf  "Communist."  but  e\erv  dav. 
it  moves  farthc-  away  from  Marxist  rigidity 
toward  a  nev;  pragiratism. 
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So  lei  us  learii  to  be  useful  to  the  wcirid 
without  trying  to  be  Ita  policeman,  or  to 
m  ike  Its  riiles.  Let  us  strive,  in  John  F  Ken- 
nedy's phrase,  to  keep  the  world  safe  for  di- 
versity Let  us  wiirk  strenuously  to  create  .lU 
lnternation.ll  envlrorunent  wliere  all  can 
flourish  Millions  of  Americans  would  like 
nothing  better  studenu-i.  teachers.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  technicians,  businessmen. 
This  band  of  Irregulars,  backed  by  the  moral 
force  and  example  of  America,  can  help  bring 
prosperity  and  oulld  friendship  and  under- 
.standlng  all  over  our  impoverished  .md  en- 
dangered planet.  This  is  an  American  victory 
that  ca'i  be  won. 

That  Is  whv  we  at  Look  believe  that  the 
mr«t  important  niitlonal  business  before  us 
1.1  this  vear  of  political  debate  is  t4->  wind  up 
o ::r  involvement  in  the  Vletn.un  war  as 
(juicklv  and  .ks  honorably  .us  possible,  and  to 
i?o  on  from  tiiere  to  the  creation  of  a  world 
order  in  which  America's  ingenuity  will  truly 
scr.e  the  ciuse  of  peace. 

Mr  MORSE  I  also  itsk  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  article  publLshed  In 
thi.s  moming'-s  New  York  Times  dealing 
with  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There-  beiim  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

IFriim  the  New  York  Times.  Apr  30,  !'.i681 
L.mk  KurroRiAL  Cm.ls  Virr.viM  .\  Mistake. 
Asks  Earl?  Winoup 
The  most  important  nmionBl  business  be- 
fore Americans  '  Is  .o  wind  up  our  involve- 
ment m  the  Vletnajn  *ar  as  tiuvcklv  .ind  as 
honorably  as  possible."  Look  magazine  says 
in  an  editorial  In  Its  May  14  Issue,  released 
yesterdaf 

The  e<|lt;Tlul  is  the  fourth  In  the  mag- 
i/ines  more  than  31  yeurs  :pid  its  tlrst  on 
Vietnam. 

Signed  The  Editors."  the  hnlf-pagc  article 
Is  a  postscript  to  a  portfr.llo  of  eight  color 
photos  of  Vietnam  war  .scenes 

The  mns«vine  «"-s  ^^'-^^  '^  '»  showing  these 
phoiokjraphs  'to  remind  you  of  some  things 
many  Americans  .^.etm  to  have  forgotten, 
that  people  and  nations  make  mlstake<i;  that 
people  and  nations  can  learn  from  their  mis- 
takes: .ind  tl'.at  m  the  prwess  of  rectifying 
a  misf.ike.  a  person  or  nation  can  grow 
tn  wisdom  and  strength." 

The  Pdltoriul  continues:  'The  Vietnam  war 
h.is  been  a  mistake,  destroying  .iome'hing 
precious  in  the  word  '.■Vmerlca.' 

•So  let  us  learn  to  be  iisefiU  to  the  world 
without  trvlng  to  be  Us  policeman,  or  to 
make  Us  rules  Let  us  strive,  in  John  F  Ken- 
nedy s  phrase,  to  keep  the  world  safe  for 
diversity  " 


Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know,  of  coune.  of  the  ureal,  historic  de- 
bate now  g;oinii  on  in  this  countr>'  with 
regard  to  foreign  policy,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  points  of  view  tn  regard  to  a  situs 
for  the  discussions  dealing  with  proce- 
dural matters  and  not  substantive  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  negotiations  with 
the  enemy  in  Southeast  .Asia. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  :n  his  propo.sal  that  a 
strictly  neutral  situs  should  be  selected 
bv  both  parties.  I  think  the  President  is 
quite  risht  in  making  tlmt  proposal.  He 
ha.s  made  that  proposal  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  enemy,  although 
we  can  still  hope,  not  knowing  how  soon 
they  may  change  their  minds,  or  how 
long  they  may  go  on.  including  perma- 
nently, without  changing  their  minds 

But.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  t«day 
that  I  have  .said  in  many  places  in  this 
country,  Including  my  State,  what  I  say 


now  on  the  Hour  a  'n.-  Senate,  that  I 
thu\k  the  President  :s  rlkjht  m  .suggesting 
a  stnctly  neutral  .situs  I  Hunk  that  Uie 
enemy  sliould  have  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  Howe\er.  it  has 
not.  and  American  boys  continue  to  die 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  are  gmng  to 
continue  to  die  until  we  get  the  shooting 
stopped. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  mam  objectives 
of  the  early  ne':"Oliatlons,  if  they  should 
come  to  pass,  is  an  obiective  that  deals 
with  procedural  matters,  and  not  with 
substantive  matters.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  final  peace  settlement,  m  terms 
of  the  kind  of  uovernment  that  will  exist, 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  the  zones  of 
trusteeship,  if  any.  aitreements  with  re- 
•.^ard  to  defi-nse  lines,  and  all  the  myriad 
(jI  substaniivc  questions  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  upon  a  Deace  table  'Hie  tlrst 
negotiations  are  primarily  f^omt;  to  deal 
with  reaehmK  .some  procedural  under- 
standuiL;  ;u>  to  what  the  positions  of  the 
parties  are  gonv;  to  be  with  regard  to  a 
uirther  prosecution  of  the  war  and  hos- 
iililies  during  the  period  of  time  that 
peace  negotiutions  will  take  place — 
which  IS  quite  a  dilferent  thing 

With  regard  to  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
site  ot  neyotiations  is  nearly  so  impor- 
tant as  could  very  well  be  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  nnal  nettotiations  on  the 
substantive  issues  of  peacemakm;;. 

It  IS  true— and  I  speak  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
n.t._that  there  has  been  a  eonsKkrable 
amount  ot  adverse  attitude  devilopinu 
among  friendly  nations  toward  the 
United  Slates  for  the  continued  delay  in 
reaching  an  acceptance  of  a  .situs  to  start 
^.  liiscu.ssion  of  the  procedural  issues.  It 
.s  true  that  in  his  rec«nt  lustonc  .speech, 
the  President  used  the  words  .suitable 
place."  Those  .iic  not  the  words  the 
President  and  other  spokesmen  for  the 
admitustration  used  not  many  months 
past. 

Th.e  President  and  other  .spokesmen 
for  the  administration  have  said  over 
and  over  again  that  they  are  willing  to 
;40  anywhere,  any  time,  to  sit  down  with 
the  enemy  and  discuss  negotiations, 
hopefully  leading  to  a  peaceful  .settle- 
ment At  one  time  the  President  made 
clear  he  would  ■j.o  on  the  high  seas,  on 
.mv  vessel,  to  discuss  peace.  In  December 
1966.  the  administration  made  very  clear 
•o  our  Ambassador  m  Warsaw  that  he 
hould  pursue  steps  to  see  if  it  was  pos- 
sible for  representatives  of  Hanoi  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  in  Warsaw, 

Mr-  President.  I  .say  most  respectfully. 
if  that  was  acceptable  in  December  1966. 
if  we  cannot  get  Hanoi  to  nes^otiate  with 
us  in  some  other  place,  it  ought  to  be 
recognized  as  acceptable  today  and  we 
ought  to  ttet  on  with  the  business  of 
ne-otiallng  iii  Warsaw  .f  toat  is  the  only 
place  the  enemy  will  meet  with  us. 

For  4  years.  I  have  expressed  time  and 
time  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  my 
.ibiding  interest  in  the  stoppini:  of  the 
killing  of  American  boys  in  Southeast 
Asia  I  share  the  point  of  view  of  General 
Slioup  that  'he  whole  area  is  not  worth 
the  life  of  a  sin'.;le  one  of  those  boys.  I 
have  held  that  pomt  of  \iew  ever  since 
ErNEST  Griteninc  and  I  started  this  his- 
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lone  debate  on  the 
over  4  years  ago. 

I  want  that  killinir  stopped,  because 
the  killing  does  nut  biwiM  us  cln.ser  to 
prace.  The  killing  only  intensifies  world 
iiaired  lor  us  and,  m  my  judu'ineiit.  iii- 
crea.ses  the  problem  of  an  ultimate  .solu- 
tion ot  the  war  in  .Asia. 

l-\irthennore,  .Mr.  President,  alter 
December  1966,  tJiis  administration 
made  very  clear  on  another  occasion 
that  It  would  welcome  our  .\mba.ssador 
in  Mn.scnw  .seeing  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  .^et  the  Ru.ssians  to  as.s<>oiate 
witli  us  to  get  .some  nei^otlations  started 
in  Moscow.  I  think  it  wa.s  n^ht  m  iiiak- 
mg  both  the  proposal  in  December  U'66. 
and  the  later  proposal  tor  negotiations 
in  Moscow. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Presidents  often 
repeated  .statement — and  I  refer  to  the 
meanint:  as  well  ivs  the  language,  but  I 
am  paraphrasing  the  language  .nretty 
.iccuiately — that  we  owe  it  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  to  talk  peace  anywhere  in 
the  world.  What  can  be  lost  by  if.' 

It  is  unsoimd  reasoning,  in  my  }ud^- 
ment.  to  Lrive  as  an  excuse  for  not  want- 
ing to  meet  at  Warsaw  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  '^et  and  "ran.^mit  nl'orma- 
tion.  We  have  an  Emba.s.sy  in  War.saw. 
We  have  negotiated  m  War.saw  with  the 
Red  Cliinese  off  and  on  tor  the  past  .sev- 
eral years.  We  have  had  nn  trouble  get- 
ting out  of  Warsaw  inlormation  m  n- 
.■ard  to  those  discissions.  There  has  not 
been  very  much  to  report,  becau.se  very 
little  progress  has  been  made  with  tlu- 
Red  Chinese. 

In  the  minds  of  people  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  intei-pietation  is  that  we  are 
inclined  to  put  foiTn  over  substance  in 
re'-iard  to  this  matter.  If  we  can  talk  to 
the  Red  Chinese  in  Warsaw,  if  we  can 
propo.se  in  December  1966  that  we  are 
willing  to  talk  with  representatives  of 
Hanoi,  and  a  few  weeks  later  if  we  can 
protKise  that  we  are  willin'j  to  talk  with 
representatives  of  Hanoi,  through  the 
■,'ood  offices  of  Russia,  in  Moscow,  then 
jjeoplc  in  neutral  countries  want  to  know 
what  we  are  up  to.  Why  the  delay?  Why 
do  we  not  sit  down  and  talk  now  any- 
where, as  we  indicated  was  .American 
policy  .so  many  times,  if  the  enemy  would 
accept  that  policy? 

As  a  member  ot  the  Foreian  Relations 
CoYnmittee.  let  me  also  say  that  I  am  not 
at  .ill  happv  about  what  I  lielieve  is  a 
force  at  work  which  I  fear  is  having  in- 
fluence on  the  ixisition  as  to  where  we 
negotiate.  I  am  not  at  all  happy  about 
statements  cominu  out  of  Thieu  and  Ky 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Park  in  South  Ko- 
rea, in  which  they  apparently  take  the 
position  that  thev  are  tioing  to  have  to 
have  a  voice — and  what  they  really  mean 
IS  a  controlling  voice — in  such  matters 
as  where  negotiations  shall  take  t^lace 
and  what  shall  be  negotiated. 

The  .senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wants 
to  make  perfectly  clear  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  that,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  the  life  of  a  single  American 
boy  -shall  not  be  determined  by  any  ad- 
vice from  a  Thieu  or  a  Ky  or  a  Park.  Our 
administration  owes  it  to  the  American 
people  to  take  a  course  of  action  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  policy,  not  influenced 
to  the  slightest  degree  by  the  dictators 
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Thieu  and  Ky  or  by  a  Park  in  South 
Korea,  whose  ^'overnments  exist,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  upon  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  United  States. 

In.stead  of  trying  to  dictate  to  us  what 
our  policy  .shall  be  in  regard  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  enemy  for  peace,  to  stop 
the  killing  of  .American  boys,  we  ought 
to  make  crystal  clear  to  a  Thieu  and  a 
Ky  and  a  Park  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
have  our  jjolicies  determined  in  any 
(it  gree   wiiatsoever   by  them. 

In  view  of  the  sacrifices  that  we  have 
111. uie  m  .American  blood  and  in  Ameri- 
can laige.ss  for  tho.se  men,  I  for  one 
want  to  speak  out  in  oijposition  to  any 
wriLiht  being  u'iven  to  any  of  their  de- 
mands That  ,i;oes  for  Thieu  as  well  as 
Ky.  but  some  of  the  insulting  statements 
of  that  little  tyrant  Ky  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  slirrnm  up.  as  I  ro  acro.ss  the 
(Minitry.  bitter  le.sentment  in  increasing 
numbers  of  Americans.  I  refer  to  the 
kind  of  article  that  ho  wrot»  in  a  Ger- 
man macazine. 

.Anyone  who  would  write  that  kind  of 
in.sulting  .'-tatement  aaainst  this  coun- 
try IS  no  ally.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
SI)  many  times:  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port the  killiiv-'  of  a  .sinule  American  boy 
to  maintain  m  ixiwer  such  a  tyrant.  That 
uoes  for  Thieu.  also.  As  far  as  Park  is 
concerned,  to  evaluate  the  attitude  that 
he  has  been  taking,  (or  example,  in  re- 
tard to  ne:?otiations  over  the  Fueblo.  all 
one  needs  to  know  as  far  as  South  Korea 
is  concerned,  in  my  .ludcment.  is  that 
they  are  in  no  way  a  paity  to  America's 
problems  in  rei'ard  to  the  Pi'pbh).  If  any 
ihird  party  is  involved,  it  is  the  United 
.N'atiotis. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  declare  our 
independence  of  such  little  tyrants,  and 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  intend  to 
follow  a  coui.se  of  action  that  we  think  is 
in  our  best  interests,  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  peace  in  the  world;  and  any 
time  they  do  not  want  us  to  stay  there — 
I  would  make  this  vei'y  clear  in  ihe.se  re- 
maiks.  Mr.  President— we  will  be  very 
Lid  10  brine  .^0.000  troops  home  from 
Korea,  and  very  ulad  to  bring  over  a 
half  million  of  them  home  from  South- 
east Asia.  But  so  Ions  as  they  are  there, 
and  this  mistaken  policy  that  we  are 
following  continues  to  be  our  policy,  then 
let  us  make  very  clear  to  these  men  that 
we  arc  t^oing  to  follow  our  policy,  and  not 
liave  a  policy  dictated  to  us  by  them. 

This  administration  will  be  wise  if  it 
taKes  note  uf  this  tirowing  ix)int  of  view 
m  this  country,  because  there  now  is 
no  loncer  any  question  about  what  has 
iiap{)en':>d  to  i/ublic  opinion  in  this  Re- 
public. We  not  only  have,  may  I  .say. 
this  latest  bit  of  e\1dence  from  Look 
inauazine:  but  not  lona  ago.  five  of  us 
here  m  the  .Senate,  upon  an  invitation 
of  a  great  columriist  who  writes  fre- 
(luently  in  rccard  to  Wall  Street  prob- 
k-ms.  met  with  a  large  representation  of 
'he  investment  bankers  of  this  country. 
All  I  am  prmleged  to  .say  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  when  I  went  home 
that  night  followina  that  long  meeting. 
I  .said  to  my  wife.  One  of  the  most  in- 
terestin':  developments  is  taking  place. 
.At  long  last,  great  investment  banking 
i.ouses  are  bee  inning  to  endencc  a  dis- 
approval of  our  war  policies  in  South- 
east Asia." 
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Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care  what  sii 
ment  of  the  American  jjopulation  you 
choose,  you  will  lind  a  growing  demand 
on  the  part  of  increasum  millions  of 
Americans  that  tliis  admuii.stration  stop 
this  war,  stop  killing  American  boys  in 
Southea.st  Asia,  .stop  killing  lens  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese,  .-top  iwi.soniim  and 
destroying  their  country,  sloi)  escalating 
the  war,  stop  brint;inti  us  closer  and 
closer  to  the  preciiJice  of  a  war  willi 
China,  and  repudiate  the  announced 
policy  of  Dean  Ru^sk  of  some  weeks  ago. 
when  he  stated  that  one  of  the  purposes 
for  our  being  in  Southea.st  A.sia  is  to 
contain  China. 

Who  are  we  to  take  it  upon  ourselves, 
on  a  unilateral  basis,  t^i  say  to  the  world, 
"We  pro!X>.se  to  militarily  contain 
China,  no  matter  at  v. iio.se  ixpense"? 
We  cannot  militarily  contain  China.  Mi  . 
Pre.sident.  without  eventually — and  not 
too  far  m  the  luture — endin.ii'  ui^  m  a 
war  with  China,  out  vi  which  no  victory 
will  come — ju-st  world  chaos.  Becau.se.  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.sc  .said  to  a  "roup 
of  us  in  a  liriefing  months  ago,  "You 
cannot  defeat  China  with  bombing,  con- 
ventional or  nuclear." 

Conventional  ur  nuclear,  thi'-re  .uc 
no  clean  hydrogtii  bombs.  Human  beings 
will  die  thousands  ui  mik^  .iway  Irom 
the  dropping  ol  the  Iximbs,  vith  the 
liassage  of  time  as  Hie  winds  take  tlieir 
fallout  to  ihf  iaillun?.:  places  of  tlio 
world 

Oh.  Mr.  Pii  .'idi-nt.  this  talk  about 
tontaiiiin'  C'lin.i.  takinu'  military  action 
to  contain  China — bec.iuse  that  is  what 
It  will  lead  to — ,iust  cannot  be  reconciled 
on  any  moral  busts.  It  i.s  an  immoral  for- 
oi.in  ijolicy.  because  making  war  is  ■>b- 
viously  immoral  under  tlie  circum- 
.stances  that  we  are  makiiiu  wai-. 

Do  n.jt  Ifircet.  Mr.  President,  as  ll.e 
Secretary  ol  Defen.se  made  perfectly 
clear,  i!  v.e  :'et  into  a  war  with  China, 
we  Will  liave  to  '.ave  liundi'fds  of  Ihou- 
.sanns  of  men  in  China.  China  experts 
have  ixiinted  out.  as  I  have  statc-d  Ijefore 
on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate,  that  within 
:iO  to  36  months  aft(r  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  China,  we  would  have  to  have 
3  million  American  troops  on  the  main- 
land of  China. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  licard  to  a.sk 
the  question,  and  ask  it  again  now. 
Where  are  we  I'oina  to  get  them?  How- 
are  we  going  to  support  them,  10.000  to 
12.000  miles  away?  Then  pray  tell  the 
American  people,  for  what  purpose  are 
we  fiahting  that  war? 

Mr.  President.  I  say  the  time  and  the 
hour  is  now  for  the  United  States  to  make 
a  complete  chanee  in  its  course  vis-a-vis 
this  war,  for  the  United  States  to  sit 
down  a.".ywhere  and  seek  to  start  a  dis- 
cussion of  ncuotiatins:  an  honorable 
peace. 

NEED    IS    TO    ERING    W.«R    TO    A    CONCLUSION 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  have  also 
got  to  carry  out  another  request  of  the 
President  in  this  last  historic  speech  of 
his.  For  it  was  in  that  speech  that,  for 
the  first  time,  the  President  made  the 
shift  in  position  that  offered  some  hope 
for  unifying  the  Republic.  For  this  Re- 
public will  never  be  unified  as  long  as 
this  administration,  or  any  administra- 
tion, continues  to  escalate  this  war,  or 


seeks  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  surrender 
table  rather  than  to  a  jjeace  table. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  hold  mv  ijoint  of  view 
have  been  iJleading  lor  the  deescalation 
of  the  war,  tor  the  following  of  the  ad- 
vice of  General  Gavin.  General  Hidg 
way.  General  Shoup.  and  other  military 
experts  who  h,ive  had  '.lie  couratie  l(.) 
l)oint  out  that  our  jjolicy  is  wrong,  and 
have  had  the  courat;e  to  point  it  out  from 
the  beginning. 

Hut  in  that  historic  .-iieerli.  ihe  Presi- 
dent for  the  tir.-t  lime  shitted  to  the 
Ijremi.se  of  deescalation- -not  as  lar  as 
we  think  he  should  have  gone,  not  as 
lar  as  I  think  we  must  go,  but  at  least 
It  was  llie  beginning  of  .i  proposal  for 
deescalation,  which  is  a  major  change 
in  the  foreign  policy  proposals  of  the 
President. 

The  second  thing  we  have  ple.ided  for 
ove'-  and  over  again  is  that  we  must  have 
a  multilateral  .settlement,  not  a  bilateral 
.settlement.  We  have  pleaded  that  this 
war  cannot  be  .settled  by  obtaining  .i 
praci  luaty  around  a  bilateral  table.  It 
has  to  be  a  multilateral  table,  with  the 
United  States  and  our  alhes  on  the  one 
^ide.  the  enemy  on  the  other  .'■ide.  But 
conducting  tlie  negotiations,  making  the 
l>ro))o.sals  lor  an  equitable  .settlement 
making  ihe  ijroposals  lor  tlie  type  of 
eovernments  that  shall  exist  in  tlie  dis- 
puted areas,  the  defense  lines  and  the 
trusteeship  /.ones,  the  policing  ot  the 
peace  until  there  finally,  with  the  pa.s.sagc 
of  lime,  can  evolve  an  iinder.slandine 
among  the  men  who  are  involved  m  the 
war— all  of  that  will  have  to  be  done 
on  a  multilateral  basis. 

T)ie  President  took  a  step  in  that  c'i- 
rection  in  his  historic  .-peech.  He  did  n<.t 
take  a  sU-p  that  I  liopc  he  will  still  lake. 
But  he  took  a  step  in  his  plea  to  Mo.seovv 
and  London  to  .see  what  they  could  do 
to  u.se  their  good  offices  to  get  the  Geneva 
Conierence  reestabli.shed  and  to  .see  if 
ilie  Geiieva  Conierence  will  return  to 
oiDcration   and   take  over  .jurisdiction. 

It  could  very  well  be  tlie  agent  under 
which  ;jeace  negotiations  on  a  muiti- 
lateral  basis  could  be  conducted. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  best  multi- 
lateral approach  is  an  approach  concern- 
ing wliich  the  .sen.se  of  the  Senate  is  on 
record.  It  is  the  approacii  lor  which  .some 
ol  us  iiled  in  the  beEinning.  to  turn  the 
matter  over  to  the  United  Nations,  either 
tlie  Security  Council  or  tlie  Geiieral  .As- 
sembly. 

As  we  have  said,  and  as  I  stronaly 
ariiue  today,  we  will  never  '-'ct  the  United 
Natior.s  to  handle  our  negotiations  un- 
less the  United  States  is  willing  to  do 
somdhina  it  has  never  been  wilhns  to  do 
vet.  and  that  is  to  commit  itself  to  abide 
bv  the  iurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  licople  say.  'Oh.  the  United  Nations 
cannot  handle  it."  The  United  Nations 
will  not  handle  it.  in  my  .lud^ment.  until 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  be  bound 
by  its  jurisdiction. 

To  those  who  say  that  will  weaken  the 
sovereicntv  of  the  Republic,  my  reply  is 
nonsen.se.  becau.se  if  we  make  the  com- 
mitment to  be  bound  by  its  drcision— 
and  the  resolution  I  introduced  here 
some  months  aao  follows  this  aspect  ot 
international  law — then  the  United  Na- 
tions, cither  the  Securitv  Council  or  the 
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General  Assembly,  has  a  corollary  obli- 
gation, and  that  is  to  carry  out  its  duty 
under  the  charter  to  enforce  the  peace 
atjairust  anv  member  or  aonmemb»'r  or 
combination  of  member  and  nonmember 
nations  that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world 

When  '.ve  make  our  commitment  to  the 
United    Nations,    it    then    has    the    duty 
under  the  Security  Coimcil  or  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  pledne  that  it  will  carry 
out  Its  duty  to  enforce  the  peace    And. 
as  we  have  made  clear,  some  of  us  who 
have  presented  and  pressed  this  point  of 
view    upon   the    President    and    the    top 
foreign  advisers  in  the  executive  brancli 
of  the  Government.     Don't  forset  what 
this  mt'cins   It  means  that  if  they  ask  us 
to  cease  fire,  of  course,  we  ought  to  cease 
fire  If  they  ask  us  to  fall  back  to  the  de- 
fense   lines   that    Riduway.    Gavin,    and 
Shoup  have  recommended,  we  do  that 
And  :f  they  ask  us  tr>  brins  our  troops 
home,  we  do  that — and  do  not  forget  my 
proviso  clause — provided  they  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  under  the  proceduie 
of  the  charter  to  enforce  the  peace,  to 
separate  the  combatants,  to  provide  for 
orderly    t^overnment,    to    supervise    and 
police  the  people  until  finally  peace  takes 
root   and    sirows   and    blossoms    into   an 
answer  to  the  is'reat  en-  that  all  humanity 
IS  raisins:    Peace  off  earth,  i^ood  will  to 
men.'  " 

We  should  stop  being  a  party  to  pre- 
venting the  culmination  of  that  ^jieat 
day. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

.\h  JORDAN  ol  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  su-gest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tl"e  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tlie 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrqinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oojection.  it  is  ~>)   irdered 


EXTENSION    OF    THE    ADDITIONAL 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  SITE 


The  Senate  .-esumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  2484'  to  authorize  the  ex- 
teni-ion  of  the  additional  Senate  Office 
Buildln-j  s:t^. 

Mr  JORD.\N  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  the  Senate  is  considering  S. 
-M84  .is  rcporred  from  the  Committee  on 
P'lbiic  Works 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  the  .site  for  the  New- 
Senate  Office  Buildm-  which  is  located 
in  .square  7J5  by  the  purchase  of  the  re- 
mainini;  privately  owned  property  in  this 
square,  with  the  exception  of  lot  No  885 
'Ahich  is  known  as  the  Belmont  House. 
This  land  will  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  <xn  addition  to  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  at  the  appropriate 
time  and  m  view  of  the  rapidly  rismcr 
land  c<)-ts  in  this  area,  these  lots  should 
bo  purchased  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible 

The  Senate'  has  been  concerned  with 
the  piPb'emi  of  office  .space  almost  from 
the  beiiinnlnt;    When  all  Senators  could 


no  longer  be  accommodated  m  the  Sen- 
ate wing  of  the  Capitol,  the  Senate  m 
1H91  acquired  the  old  Muitby  Building 
whlcli  once  stood  at  the  junction  of  New 
Jer.'^ey  Avenue  and  B  Street.  This  build- 
ing was  known  as  the  Senat*'  Annex 

In  1909.  three  wings  of  the  tirst  Seimte 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  were 
completed  and  occupied,  and  the  fourtti 
wing  vvii-s  completed  m  1933  By  Uie  mid- 
dle of  the  I'.HO  >,  it  becaJne  apparent  that 
additional  office  space  lor  the  Senate 
must  be  provided,  and  in  1947  the  KOtli 
Coni^ress  passed  Public  Law  169  \i,hich 
authorised  the  Ar.hitect  of  the  CapiUjl. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  to  prepare  prelimi- 
nary plans  and  estimaU's  for  an  addi- 
tional Senate  Office  Building  Tins  build- 
ing, now  known  .us  the  Neu  Senate  Office 
Building,  was  complettd  and  iXTupied  m 
1958 

.\t  the  present  time  there  is  not  a 
.simple  una.ssiuned  or  unoccupied  room  on 
the  Senate  .side  ..>f  the  Capitol  Buildint; 
or  in  either  of  the  two  Senate  Office 
Buildinsjs. 

Office  space  to  accommodate  Senator? 
and  Senate  activities  lias  Ions  slnrc 
pa.ssed  the  critical  stage  In  order  to  dc- 
terrauie  how  prevalent  the  shortage  of 
space  wivs.  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Commil- 
ttv  on  Public  Works,  of  'which  I  am 
chairman,  sent  letters  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  chairmen  of 
Senate  committees  and  hubcoinmittees 
asking  whether  they  required  additional 
Office  -space.  As  a  result  of  these  inquiries. 
72  Senators  and  25  committees  and  sub- 
committees indicated  that  they  needed 
.iddilional  office  ^pace.  It  is  evident  that 
this  additional  space  can  be  provided  on 
a  pei-manent  basis  ruily  through  the  con- 
struction of  an  extension  to  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  Such  an  extension 
was  envisioned  when  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  was  planned,  and  the 
building  was  designed  in  .such  a  way  that 
tlie  extension  could  be  added  with  dc- 
.sirable  esthetic  eflects.  The  Government 
now  owns  most  of  the  site  which  would 
be  required  for  the  construction  of  this 
extension. 

In  view  of  the  present  heav'v  financial 
commitments  of  the  US  Government. 
and  the  need  to  liold  additional  spend- 
ing at  a  minimum,  it  is  recognized  that 
this  IS  not  the  appropriate  time  to  ini- 
tiate construction  of  this  badly  needed 
addition  However,  to  assure  that  the  .site 
IS  available  when  the  time  comes  to  con- 
struct the  extension  and  to  protect  the 
Governments  present  land  investment 
in  square  725.  it  Is  vital  that  the  Goveni- 
ment  acquire  now  the  remalnlns:  six 
properties  which  it  needs. 

Included  in  these  six  properties  .^.re 
the  Capitol  Hill  Apartment  Building  and 
the  Schotts  Alley  Apartment  Building 
These  buildlnus  would  not  be  demolished 
until  the  land  is  needed  for  construction, 
and  in  the  interim  would  continue  to  be 
rented  with  the  Gcvernment  receiving 
the  rental  proceeds.  It  would  also  be 
possible  to  use  several  floors  of  the  Capi- 
tol Hill  Apartment  Hui'dlne  as  otTice 
space  for  certain  subcfimmittee  func- 
tions and  other  t unctions  which  do  not 
necessarily   need   to   be   located   in   the 


.'Senate  otfice  bulldint'.s.  Using  a  part  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  Apartment  Building  for 
the.se  purposes  would  free  up  a  numb«^r 
of  rooms  in  the  two  Senate  ollice  build- 
ings which  could  then  be  assigned  to 
.Senators  and  standing  committees 

Mr  President.  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  S    2484. 

Mr.  President,  during  tl.e  past  10 
years  I  think  it  would  be  a  con.servative 
estimate  to  say  that  the  volume  of  iny 
correspondence  has  increased  tlireefold 
to  fivefold  and  that  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  involved  has  mcrea.sed  to 
an  even  greater  degree. 

The  same  is  true  with  iesi>ect  to  in- 
coming telephone  calls  from  officials  and 
citizens  of  my  State  and  uith  respect  to 
nsitors  from  iiome  who  come  .singly  and 
m  delegation  to  consult  with  me  and 
members  of  my  staff. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  what  has  gen- 
erated all  this  new  business  lor  Memlseis 
of  the  Congress.  I  will  uive  a  few  ix- 
•iinples  familiar  to  every  Senator. 

During  this   lo-vear  period  dozens  of 
new  PVderal  programs  involving  clo.se  le- 
latloivslnps     Ix'tween     Federal     agencies 
and  local  units  of  goveriunent  as  well  as 
the  States  have  been  enacted  into  law 
Such  agencies  .ts  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment  .-Xdminist ration,    the   Federal   Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  the  Ollice 
of  Education,  the  Public  Healtii  Service, 
the  Federal  .Aviation  Administration,  and 
the   regional   development    commissions. 
such  as  the  Appalachian  Remonal  Com- 
mission—all  the.se  and  many  more  are 
making  Federal  grants  directly  to  States, 
counties,    cities,    .school    d'Stricts.    and 
other   units   of   government   rnroutihout 
the  couniiT    Tire   civil   rights  laws  di- 
rectly afTect  many  of  these  governmental 
units  .uid   in.stituiions   as  they   .seek   to 
comply  '.'ith  tlie  law  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible tor  Federal  grants.  As  every  Sena- 
tor knows  the  veiT  existence  of  these  and 
all  the  other  programs  we  liave  today 
generates  requests  for  congressional  as- 
sistance by  State  and  local  oificials  as 
well  as  by  citizens  who  arc  participating 
in  them. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  large-.scale 
war  imderway  means  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving requests  lor  assistance  in  con- 
nection witii  militaiy  ca.ses.  I  have  had 
to  increa.sc  my  own  stalf  to  handle  all 
this  new  business,  and  I  know  the  same 
is  true  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
In  addition,  all  this  new  Federal  legisla- 
tion has  naturally  made  it  nece.s.sary  to 
increase  the  staffs  ol  nearly  every  com- 
mittee In  the  Senate. 

I  have  given  only  a  few  example.s — 
ever>'  Senator  could  add  to  this  short 
list.  But  It  IS  cry.'^tal  clear  that  all  this  new- 
business  and  increased  workload  means 
that  space  is  at  a  premium  for  th-j  men 
and  women  working  in  the  offices  of 
StnatDis  and  committees.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  way  wo  can  handle  the  i-)ublic's 
business  the  way  it  ought  to  be  handled 
under  present  conditions  without  p!an- 
iili.?  ahead  lor  more  spaco  in  which  to 
w-ork. 

I  made  some  brief  remarks  concern- 
inu  the  pending  bill  on  last  Friday,  at 
which  time  I  stated  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  .■Administration,  of  which 
I   am   chairman,    usually    has   the   un- 
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pleasant  task  of  trying  to  provide  space 
for  all  Senators,  full  committees,  and 
subcommittees. 

I  slated  at  that  time  that  I  fully 
realized  the  lack  of  space  that  exists. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  have  suflficient 
space  so  that  Senators  and  committees 
may  do  their  work  under  reasonably 
economical  and  efficient  working  condi- 
tions. 

In  order  to  definitely  determine  how 
much  .space  is  really  needed,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  every  Senator  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  each  lull  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee, asking  that  I  be  provided  with  a 
reason.ible  estimate  of  how  much  space 
IS  actually  needed.  I  received  replies  from 
72  Senators  and  25  full  committees  and 
subcommittees  requesting  additional 
space. 

Hearings  were  then  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Quite  a  number  of  Senators  testified  in 
person.  Others  presented  briefs.  The 
K  stimony  icvealed  that  there  was  a  def- 
inite need  for  additional  space  to  be 
made  available  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Government  owns  most  of  the  land 
ad.iaccnt  to  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing in  square  725.  The  remaining  pri- 
vately owned  land  has  two  apartment 
h()U.ses  located  on  it.  Tlie  land  acquired 
l)y  the  Government  is  being  used  as  a 
parking  lot  now.  One  of  the  apartment 
houses  located  on  this  property  is  vir- 
tually an  island  in  the  middle  of  Govern- 
ment property  now.  The  other  is  located 
on  the  .street  right  next  to  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

It  's  Mur  proposal,  if  the  Senate  sees 
fit  to  go  all- ad.  to  purchase  the  re- 
maining pro!)erty  and  most  likely  use 
part  of  the  Capitol  Hill  apartment 
buildinc.  because  it  is  very  close  to  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  it 
would  be  reached  very  easily.  Some  of 
the  subcommittees  could  be  moved  into 
that  building.  Senators  would  like  some 
of  the  noisy  ( quipment  moved  out  of 
their  office  siiacc.  and  this  would  give 
them  additional  space.  ALso,  .some  of 
the  file  rooms  m  the  old  office  building 
and  the  new  office  buildina  would  become 
available  for  additional  office  space. 

The  jiending  bill  would  instruct  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  work  with 
the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission, 
to  have  this  land  appraised  in  order  to 
determine  its  fair  market  value  and  to 
acquire  it. 

Of  course,  the  price  of  real  estate  is 
Loine  up  all  over  this  area  very  rapidly. 
However,  m  addition,  should  anybody 
who  owns  property  there  or  who  should 
buy  property  there  erect  another  build- 
ing on  that  land,  which  they  could  do 
\eiT  easily — there  is  nothing  to  keep 
them  from  doin'2  it — or  should  they  de- 
cide to  rebuild  the  present  Capitol  Hill 
apartment  buildinu,  as  was  done  with  the 
old  hotel  across  the  street,  we  have  been 
told  that  the  renovation  cost  approxi- 
mately $1  million — we  will  pay  a  great 
deal  more  for  it.  because  we  will  have  to 
pay  lor  the  improvements  put  into  the 
buildings. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dispossess  all  the 
tenants  in  Shotts  Alley,  or  any  of  them. 
but  to  continue  renting  the  propery;  and 


the  Government  would  receive  the  rent 
from  any  property  which  is  occupied. 

I  believe  I  have  related  all  the  neces- 
sary information.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill.  In  order  to  permit  us  to  buy 
this  property. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
have  long  supported  measures  to  allevi- 
ate the  obvious  shortage  of  office  space 
here  In  the  Senate  In  the  89th  Congress. 
back  in  1966,  I  introduced  S.  3601  to  au- 
thorize extension  and  conrpletioii  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Buildiim. 

It  is  with  .some  satisl action,  then,  tliat 
I  rise  to  support  tliis  bill.  S.  2484.  that 
will  begin  us  at  last  in  the  direction  of 
more  office  space  lor  cramped  Senate 
staffs.  This  important  measure  author- 
izes $1,250,000  to  be  approiMiated  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  demolition  of  buildings 
on  that  land,  and  related  expenses  lor 
the  eventual  extension  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

This  is  a  most  necessaiy  and  imiJ  ..lant 
beginning,  and  1  lend  to  it  my  lull  .--up- 
port. 

The  Inadequacy  of  our  present  sp.Tce 
must  clearly  be  obvious  to  all  Senators. 
In  my  office  the  empl'iyees  are  packed 
four.  five,  and  six  to  an  office. 

My  office  handles  a  mail  ■.  olume  of  well 
over  100,000  jjieces  ol  incomir.'i  mail  each 
year.  My  permanent  staff  of  about  20  is 
a  bare  minimum  to  attempt  to  cojje  with 
this  volume  of  mail,  if  they  are  to  do 
anything  else  for  the  10.700.000  people 
of  my  State.  Yet  they  must  all  work  in 
the  crowded  confines  of  my  six- room 
.suite,  the  largest  to  which  1  am  advi.sed 
I  am  entitled. 

No  ijerson  on  my  staff  has  any  jirnacy 
or  quiet  at  all.  When  tlie  lypewriters  get 
going,  phone  conversations  become  very 
difficult,  those  jjhoning  talk  louder  and 
the  typists  lose  track  of  their  copy.  Es- 
sentially the  .--ame  situation  exists  on  the 
committees  on  which  I  serve. 

Private  business  has  little  hesitancy 
about  expanding  when  the  growth  of 
business  and  the  need  for  efficiency  .justi- 
fies it,  if  the  buildings  going  up  in  dow-n- 
town  Washington  and  the  suburbs  are 
any  indication.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
.should  feel  apologetic  about  housing  its 
working  staff  in  quarters  large  enough  to 
Ijromote  efficiency.  Of  course  I  am  not 
advocating  building  any  marble  mauso- 
leums or  even  Pentagons,  but  I  think  at 
least  a  50-percent  increase  in  overall 
working  office  space  for  the  Senate  would 
be  completely  justified.  I  could  demon- 
strate a  greater  need  than  that  in  rela- 
tion to  ray  own  office  situation. 

I  think  any  private  business  handling 
the  type  and  volume  of  work  that  is  done 
there  would  insist  on  having  at  least  pri- 
vate rooms  for  the  top  staff  members,  a 
separate  room  for  the  noisy  equipment 
like  mimeographs  and  folding  machines, 
a  space  large  enough  to  hold  a  conference 
of  five  or  six  persons,  and  a  w-aiting  room 
large  enough  to  accommodate  visitors 
without  requiring  them  to  stand  in  the 
hall. 

In  light  of  this  obvious  need.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wholeheartedly  support  the  leg- 
islation before  us  now.  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  support  and 
their  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment. 


The  a.s.slsUnt  legl.slatlve  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows; 

On  paue  2.  line  10.  alter  the  word  WcV. 
strike  out,  •■ontlUed  \\n  Act  to  ijro.lde  lor 
the  ucqulsltum  of  l.ind  In  the  District  of 
C\>!umbi;i  fur  ihe  use  of  the  ttnltcd  .ships', 
.ipproved  .M.irch  1,  1929  (16  D.C.  C'odc.  sec-s. 
t;i9  644)".  .ind  insert  -■if  Deoombcr  23.  1903 
(16  U.C.  tX>de.  .sees.  1351-1368 .i";  .so  ;.s  to 
in:ike  the  hill  re.'id  : 

■■.S  -J  4  84 
Be  Jf  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
lirprrsviUatives  o;  the  Unued  States  of 
Amrriea  in  Cu?tgress  assembled.  That  the 
-Architect  uf  ihe  r.tpitol.  under  the  direction 
ol  the  .Senate  omce  Uuildln«  Con-unl.s.siun.  is 
hereby  .lUthonzed  to  acquire  on  behalf  of 
the  Unlt'-d  .States,  m  addition  to  the  real 
propertv  heretofore  acquired  as  u  site  for  an 
additio'i.il  ottiee  building  tor  the  United 
.si,\les  .seruite  under  the  jjrovlsions  <if  the 
.second  IJehcieiicv  .Appropriation  .'\ct.  1948. 
appro-.ed  .lune  -25.  1948  1 62  Stat.  1028)  and 
Public  L.iw  K5--r>91.  approved  .August  6.  1958 
1 72  SUit,  495-496).  by  purchase,  condcmn.i- 
••lun.  traiLsfer.  or  otherwise,  lor  i)urposes  of 
extension  of  such  site,  all  publicly  or 
prl-. atcly  owni'd  jiropertv  contained  in  lots 
M63.  B64.  892.  893.  H94.  .ind  905  in  said  squ.ire 
725  in  ttie  District  of  ('olumbla.  ..nd  all  allevs 
.  T  parts  of  alleys  and  .'■trcets  c-ontained  -WTtliin 
I  ho  curblines  ^,u^rov.ndinc  such  square,  .is 
such  square  -ippears  on  the  records  in  the 
ollice  of  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of 
("olumbia  as  ol  the  date  of  the  .ipproval  of 
•;ji.s  .A't. 

■■(b>  .Any  proccedinir  for  rondcmnation 
hrou-'ht  under  subse<'tiQn  (a)  shall  be  .on- 
.iiictcd  in  .iccordance  with  the  .Act  of  Di'cen>- 
t)cr23.  1903  (16  DC.  Code,  sees    1351-1368i. 

■ic)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
..f  law.  anv  real  jjroperty  owned  by  the  United 
.sutes  .ind  any  allevs  or  parts  of  alleys  and 
streets  lontaincd  witliln  the  curblines  sur- 
■■'Hindinii  square  "25  shall,  ujjon  request  of 
the  .Arciiu.pct  of  the  t'apitol,  made  with  the 
.i-pproval  ol  me  Senate  Ollice  Uuilding  C'oin- 
mi.shion.  lie  translerred  to  the  luri.sdiction  and 
control  <>t  the  .Architect  of  the  C'.ipltol.  and 
,iny  alleys  or  parts  oi  alleys  or  streets  ron- 
t  lined  \vit>iin  the  curblines  of  said  square 
shall  be  closed  ,ind  vacated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners o:  The  District  of  Columbia  in  ac-  J 
cordance  with  any  request  therefor  made  by 
the  .Architect  of  the  Capitol  n-itli  the  .ip- 
[)roval  of  such  Comniission.  Eflective  on  the 
ftlectue  date  of  ■  nis  .Act  or  on  the  effective 
u.ite  of  part  IV  -  f  Reorganlzatlcjn  Plan  Num- 
Ijered  3  of  1567.  -.viilchever  is  Liter,  the  func- 
tions vested  in  the  Comniisslcncrs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  this  subsection  shall  'oe 
deemed  to  l)e  -i  ested  in  the  Commissioner 
appointed  pursuant  to  part  III  "f  such  pi, in. 
"(dl  Uix>n  acquisiuon  of  any  real  jjroperty 
pursuant  to  this  .Act,  the  .Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate  OlTlce 
Biuldms  Commission  to  so  act.  is  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  demolition  and  cr  removal 
of  .iny  bulldincs  •  r  other  structures  on.  or 
constitutlnc  a  part  of,  such  [jropcrty  and. 
pending  demolition,  to  use  the  property  for 
Government  purposes  or  to  lease  any  or  all 
of  .-uch  property  for  such  periods  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  lie  inav  deem 
most  advantaceous  to  the  United  states  .^nd 
to  incur  any  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

"(e)  The  Jurisdiction  rf  the  Catjitol  Police 
shall  extend  Over  any  real  property  acquired 
under  this  -Act  .and  such  propertv  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  United  si.ites  Capitol 
Cirounds. 

"Sec.  2.  For  carryme  out  the  j  urposes  of 
this  .Act.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  si. 250.000.  The  .Arctutect  of 
the  Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  The  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission,  is  .lUthonzed  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  to  make  such  cx- 
IX!ndltures.  including  I'xpenditures  lor  per- 
sonal and  other  services.  .:e  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  ourposes  of  this  .Act." 
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The  PRKSIDING  OFTICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeini?  to  the  committee 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  a^^reed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  .su^k'est  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  th.e  roll 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
lUianimous  con.sent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRP'SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  ;s  -.0  ordered 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  LVlaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  !or  the  vea.s  and  nays 

Th.e  sea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  WII  LIAMSot  Delaware  Mr  Prr^- 
ident.  the  bill  before  us  would  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  SI  2r>  million  to  pur- 
cha.se  land  tor  fhe  ultimate  ron.structlon 
of  a  third  Senate  Office  Building. 

A.s  we  approach  this  matter  we  .should 
remembei  'hat  we  .ire  not  provldins:  lor 
.]UU  <i  S1.-5  million  project  and  that  we 
are  not  buymf  this  property  as  a  parking 
lot:  rather,  the  land  would  be  bought 
with  the  purpose  of  building  another 
SlOO  million  otflce  buildini:. 

Mr.  President,  the  q.iestlon  then  arises: 
Is  this  the  time  to  take  .such  action,  par- 
ticularly in  Ijiiht  of  our  budi-'et?  I  recog- 
nize there  are  many  Members  who  are 
seriously  cramped  and  who  need  addi- 
tional space  I  think  that  the  Senate 
should  prov.de  whatever  .space  ts  necos- 
.saiy  so  that  .1  Senator  lepresentiiv^  his 
State  can  dischan-e  the  responsibilities  of 
his  iifBcf.  and  I  liave  so  voted  hereto- 
fore 

However.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
from  1;)48  through  the  late  IO.'iO'n  we  had 
but  one  Siiiaie  Office  Building  for  96 
Senators.  Todav  v^e  have  100  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  we  have  doubled  that 
space  with  the  two  Senate  Otflce  BiUld- 
ings. 

E^•en  with  the  second  Senate  Office 
Building;  certain  Members  are  still 
cramped  for  space.  Why"'  Tliey  are 
cramped  for  space  because  since  the  new 
buikliim  was  built  there  has  been  a  pro- 
liferation of  subcommittees  until  now, 
nearly  every  Member  on  the  maiorUy 
side  feels  he  has  to  have  a  special  sub- 
committee with  Us  own  staff.  We  cannot 
continue  to  build  and  expand  in  order  to 
accommodate  all  the  subcommittees. 

One  other  point  to  consider  is  that 
when  we  i;et  out  of  this  presidential  year 
the  size  of  some  ot  these  staffs  may  drop 
back  to  normal  when  those  Senators 
who  are  running  for  President  return  to 
their  official  Senate  duties.  We  might 
eliminate  staff  members  ;n  that  direction. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  building  a 
building  that  cannot  be  overcrowded  If 
the  expan.sion  of  this  multitude  of  sub- 
committees continues 

In  1946  Congress  passed  a  reorganiza- 
tion act,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
which  was  to  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  Senate  cummittees  That  net  did  an 
outstandm'-;  job.  and  there  was  a  cur- 
tailment of  about  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
mittees: but  we  started  expanding  again 
until  today  we  have  about  four  or  five 


times  as  many  subcommittees  as  we  had 
before 

I  think  we  should  consider  the  Idea  of 
voting  for  just  a  Ijttle  more  efficiency 
and  cutting  back  on  some  i.f  these  sub- 
committees, many  of  which  were  started 
on  a  temporary  basis 

I  cite  but  one  subcommittee  that  was 
started  in  the  early  1930's  to  study  juve- 
nile delinquency  In  this  country  on  a 
li-ycar  ba.sis.  It  was  to  have  been  a  tem- 
porary subcommittee:  but  it  is  still  op- 
erating, and  juvenile  delinquency  is  net- 
ting worse  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
>ubcommiitee  that  has  been  .started  dur- 
ing the  20  years  tlW[t  I  have  been  here 
that  Is  not  still  operating. 

It  has  been  .said  that  nothing  is  more 
permanent  than  a  temporary  .subcom- 
mittee started  by  the  leclslatlvp  branch. 
I  repeat,  we  could  eliminate  much  of  the 
unneces-sary  .staffing  bv  the  abolishment 
of  some  of  these  subcommittees:  also 
.some  of  the  committees  them.selves  are 
overstaffed  I  think  we  could  eliminate 
some  of  the  staff  and  actually  operate 
much  better 

I  -served  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
under  some  of  the  ablest  chairmen  that 
Congress  has  ever  had.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Georce.  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Harry  Flood  Bvrd,  Sr.  I 
believe  we  operated  that  committee  with 
one-half  of  the  staff  with  which  it  is  now- 
operating;  and  the  committee  was  just  ns 
efficient  then,  if  not  more  so.  I  .say  that 
with  all  due  respect  to  tho.se  who  serve 
on  the  staff  today 

We  can  reach  the  point  of  overstaffed 
committers  and  subcommittees  where 
we  become  a  Congress  of  ..taff  operations 
rather  than  Member  operations  Per- 
sonally. I  feel  we  could  provide  more 
^pace  for  .some  Members  who  need  it  at 
this  time  if  we  would  Just  exercise  ^ome 
restraint. 

I  wish  to  em.phasize  that  this  Is  not 
riie  time  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
-100  mlUion  expenditure  when  it  can 
only  be  done  by  borrowing  the  money 
and  charging  it  to  future  generations. 
We  .ire  presently  operating  at  a  deficit 
of  over  S2  billion  per  month.  I  shall  vote 
aualnst  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Shelve 
This  One,"  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  pomt, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

SKrLVB  This  One 

Now  it  turns  out  that  Congress'  100  Sena- 
tors—housed in  two  massive,  marble,  gym- 
nasium-equipped office  buildings — are  feel- 
ing cramped  for  space.  Sen,  Everett  Jordan 
iD.  NCt.  <iald  he  polled  his  colleagues  and 
found — surprise' — that  none  of  the  respond- 
ents felt  his  suite  of  offices  was  adequate 
to  his  needs. 

So  Sen  Jordan  has  brought  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  authorize  $1.25  million  to 
buy  up  31.644  square  feet  of  adjacent  Im- 
proved land  for  future  building  expansion. 
This  earned  htm  the  la%lsh  praise  '.if  most 
.senators  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  came 
up.  Surprise  again! 

But.  as  Sens  William  Proxmlre  iD,  Wis.) 
and  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R.  Ky  1  noted, 
this  country  is  at  war.  iti  tinancial  house  is 
in  grave  danger  and  non-essential  expendi- 


ture mu.'st  be  pared  sharply  at  every  oppor- 
tunity If  our  economy  is  t^  be  saved  and 
our  people  spared  impoverishment  by  infla- 
tion. 

Said  Sen.  Proxmlre:  "  .  .  When  we  ur- 
gently need  to  keep  uur  spending  down  and 
when  the  Senate  .  .  acted  by  a  stroiie  v..ie 
to  cut  expenditures  by  W  billion  this  year, 
for  us  to  turn  around  .ind  .--pend  $1  25  iiill- 
llon  lor  something  that  might  benefit  us  as 
Senators  .  .  Is  inconsistent.  i-elf-?pr\lng 
and   certainly   would  set  a   bad   example." 

It  certainly  would!  It  would  also  raise 
some  voter  harkles. 

F.iclng  an  almost  certain  Federal  income 
•-.ix  Increase.  .American;,  cramped  for  grix-crv 
money  are  likely  to  feel  small  sympathy  tor 
lavlshy  Housed  senators  who  want  to  spend 
»1  25   million   Just  for   more   elbow   room 

Tlie  Senate  should  pigeonhole  this  bill 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
rankiner  minority  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  U.>ually.  we  have  no 
dlflQculty  in  that  committee  findln;.'  a'Jiee- 
ment  but.  as  I  took  a  position  m  commit- 
tee when  the  bill  was  before  ir.  I  think  I 
must  also  take  that  .same  iwsition  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  In  >:.,mmittee. 
The  vote  there  was  seven  in  favor  of  the 
exptmditure  and  five  against. 

Let  me  state  briefly  my  reason  for  vot- 
ing against  it.  It  does  not.  require  much 
argument.  It  simply  ls  that  bccau.se  of 
the  unprecedented  fi.scal  and  monetary 
situation  facing  this  country  today,  ex- 
acerbated by  the  cost  of  the  war  in  \iet- 
nam,  it  lias  been  my  position  that,  on 
other  bills  of  this  kind  which  have  come 
before  the  Senate,  not  only  this  year  but 
also  last  year,  bills  involving  expendi- 
tures for  public  buildings  which  I  believe 
could  be  deferred.  I  think  that,  while  this 
IS  not  a  large  amount,  it  does  represent 
a  principle.  It  is  for  that  rea.son  I  op- 
ixjsed  the  bill  in  committee  and  shall 
vote  against  it  when  it  comes  to  a  vote 
today 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  make  one  observation. 
This  IS  not  for  a  new  building  and  not 
for  another  office  building  at  all.  The 
New  Senate  Office  Building  was  designed 
to  be  completed  at  .some  future  date.  This 
one  simply  completes  that  present  build- 
ing. 

Estimates  from  the  .-Xrchitect  for  1969. 
which  is  1  year  away,  taking  into  ac- 
count escalation  of  cost,s.  would  be  S29  4 
million.  Tliat  is  a  long  way  from  a  .5100 
million  building.  I  just  want  to  u-et  the 
Record  straight  on  that  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  now  readv  to  vote. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  as  I  undcr.=:tand  it  that  part 
of  that  estimate  was  for  expansion  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building  on  land  we 
already  own  and  which  has  not  yet  been 
ased.  This  bill  would  buy  new  land  for 
a  further  expansion  or  a  new  building. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
if  we  do  not  buy  the  land  today,  as  ,i 
result  of  the  inflationary  spiral  which 
seems  to  be  getting  out  of  hand  it  may 
cost  us  50  percent  more  or  even  100  per- 
cent more  a  year  or  two  from  now. 

That  is  ix)ssibly  true.  I  recognize  that. 
But  why  Is  that  truc.^ 

The  reason  the  inflationary  .>piral  i.s 
such  a  threat  Is  that  Congress  has  not 
exercised  proper  restraint  uixiii  exjjcndl- 
tures.  The  same  could  be  true  of  plans 
by   many  other   .Americans.   But   if   the 
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US  Government  it.self  is  going  to  start 
a  buyers'  stami>ede  to  fjel  in  equities  be- 
lore  there  is  a  furtlier  devaluation  of 
the  .American  dollar,  then  I  say  there  is 
an  even  greater  crisis  facing  this  coun- 
try than  has  been  recognized. 

Instead  of  .starting  this  stampede  to 
i:et  ahead  of  inflation  let  us  start  exer- 
cising the  pro()€r  fiscal  restraint  and 
control  t!ie  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
jxised.  the  ciuestion  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OETICER.  The  bill 
liavinii  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
quest ioii  IS.  Sliall  it  i)ass?  On  tliis  ques- 
tion, tlie  yeas  .md  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistint  legislative  clerk  called 
t!ie  roll. 

Mr.  I5yRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  GoHEl.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
lioma  I  Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  from 
Mu'liiuan  iMr,  H.xrtI.  the  Senator  from 
Ir.diana  1  Mr.  H.^rtkeI.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  LacscheI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthyI.  the 
.Senator  from  Wyoir.mg  !  Mr.  Mc- 
CJEEi.  th(>  Scr:ator  from  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  MclNTvrr!,  tl.c  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr.  MontovaI.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Islaiid  'Mr.  PastoiieI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Tai<- 
MADCEl  are  necessarily  absent.  ''^ 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
.Maska  i  Mr.  Grufnin-ciI.  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachu.setts  iMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  IMr.  LongI.  and  the 
.Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Mossl  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  IMr. 
GRtJENiNCI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
iMr.  HartI.  the  .Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts iMr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
alov  from  Wyomin?  !  Mr.  McGee),  the 
.-enator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  HjION- 
TovAl.  and  the  Senator  from  Rhoda  Is- 
.and  Mr.  PastoreI  would  each  Tote 
■yea.' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
.Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  .Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGsl.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
!  Mr.  Brooke!,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  KccHELj.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton] .  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  .Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son I  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Javits]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Orecon  IMr.  Hatfield]  would  vote 
"yea. " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

chu.setts    IMr.   Brooke]    is   paired   with 

the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Hoggs]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  IMr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Kuchel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42. 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

I  No   125  Leg  j 
YEA.S--  42 


Anderson 

Havdcn 

Poll 

Bartlett 

H:ll 

Percy 

Bayh 

Holland 

HaiKi(i!i)h 

Burdlck 

Inoiiye 

Po;s,s<'ll 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jark.son 

.■^niatlierfi 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N C 

smith 

Case 

.lordan.  Idritio 

.■-  p.tt  Kni.Mi 

Clark 

LoiiL-,  La 

.Spi.I.L- 

I>odd 

ManhtU-ld 

Steniils 

Ea.stland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Krvln 

Moiidale 

I'vdlnis 

1-oim 

MonroiK  v 

Yarboroueh 

Fulbricht 

Muskic 

Your.r,  N   IXik 

Crrlffin 

I'ear.son 

NAY.'^  -  3.3 

VouiiE,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Dirk.-icn 

Mill(;r 

Allott 

Domliiii  k 

Mor.'^? 

Baker 

i:]it.-t;flf' r 

Mundt 

Bennett 

I  ani.m 

M\iiphy 

Bible 

HaiiM'n 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hu  kcul'jopcr 

I'routy 

Cannon 

Iln.liiK's 

I'roxmiie 

Cluiirh 

Hriiska 

H;bl'0Il 

Cooper 

.Ma^'niisoii 

svinip'-ton 

i.'(jttun 

Mr  v'lcllan 

\V:lliam.s.  N  .,T. 

Curtia 

MrCovrri. 

Williams,  Del. 

.NOT   VCiTING 

2o 

Boggs 

.I.iv;t,~ 

Moiitoya 

Brooke 

Koriiiedv.  Ma-ss 

.  Morton 

Ciulson 

Konnedv.  NY. 

Mo.ss 

Gore 

Kuchel 

Jastore 

( l:ufi:li:g 

Lausrhc 

.Srott 

Harris 

l.ont:.  Mo 

Talmad'.;e 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Harlkp 

McGce 

Hattifld 

McllU>TC 

So  the  bill  'S.  2484)  was  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  \ote  by  \>.hich  the 
l)ill  was  jjas-sed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  1 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  i!ie  table  \,as 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  this  afternoon,  nor  any 
consideration  of  any  other  bill.  Tomor- 
row, S.  917,  the  omnibus  crime  and  .~afe 
streets  bill,  will  become  the  i^endinp  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  star  i^rint  of 
S.  917  and  the  repoii  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


from  the  House  of  Repre.sentativ<'s  on 
H.R.   15131. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  me.ssaue  Irom  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15131 1  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increa.se  sal- 
aries, and  for  other  purixjses,  and  re- 
qui'sting  a  conference  with  the  Senate'  on 
the  ciisagrrcinL'  \otos  of  t!ie  two  Hou.ses 
thercxin. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  move  that  tin-  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conler- 
tnce.  and  tliat  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  aiii)oin1  the  conferees  on  the  luirt  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  aLn-eed  to:  ami  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Spong, 
Mr.  MoHSF.  and  Mr.  Mokton  conferees 
on  thi'  iiai't  of  the  Senate. 


INCREASE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND 
FIREMEN 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.>\  message  from  t!ie  House  of  Renre- 
.-.entTtives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  rif  its 
i-endini:  clerks,  annonnceti  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  liie  liill  'HP..  10477  >  to 
amend  chapter  :?7  of  title  38  of  the  United 
St.Ttrs  Code  to  liberalize  the  Tiaranty 
entitlement  anfi  rrasonnhlo  \  alue  le- 
ciuirement  f.jr  home  loans,  ti  remove 
cert.iin  requirements  with  rrspcr't  to  the 
interest  rate  on  lonns  sub.iect  to  such 
chapter,  and  t  ■  authorize  aid  on  nccount 
of  .'-fuetural  defects  in  i)roiierty  pur- 
cha.seri  with  assistinee  undev  sucli  chap- 
t':'r.  with  amendments,  in  whicli  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  agret'd  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HI?  11,127'  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  .Aanculture  to 
relca.se  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
conditions  in  a  deed  conveyinL'  certain 
lands  to  the  University  of  Maine  and  to 
provide  for  convryance  of  cci-tain  inter- 
ests in  such  lands  so  as  to  jiermit  .^uch 
uniV'-rsity.  sub.iect  to  ccrt.iin  conditions, 
to  sell,  lease,  or  ritlierwise  rlisjxise  of  .--uch 
lands 


HOME  LOAN  GUARANTY 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  to  H.R.  10477. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  on  H  R.  10477, 
which  were  as  follows; 

Pace  2.  line  4.  of  the  .Senate  ( ngrossed 
aniendment.s.  .tcrlke  out  tlie  period,  and  In- 
.=  ert  Provided.  That  In  determining  the  rate 
to  be  applicable  for  the  .'^ald  .■^ectlon  203(b) 
(5)  program,  the  Secretary  ."-hall  consult 
with  the  .Adminlfetrator  01  Veteran.s'  .-XRalrs 
reiardlng  the  rate  which  the  .Administrator 
considers  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market  lor  puaranteed  or  Insured  liome 
loans  to  veterans  under  chapter  37  li  title  38, 
United  States  Code." 

Page  4  of  the  Senate  cngro.ssed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  12  through  21,  and 
Insert 
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(3  I  The  chalmian  and  the  f»l>Mng  mi- 
ni Tlty  member  oi  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

••(41  Two  members  uppx-ilnted  by  the  Pres- 
ident (li  the  Senate  une  from  the  majority 
party  anil  t-nc  from  the  iiiinorliy  party  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  i  1 1 

loi  TiA-cj  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  ^'t  :he  House  uf  Representatives,  one 
from  the  majority  part>  .ii^il  jne  from  the 
minority  party  other  than  •nfcta,  referred  to 
In   paragraphs   (2i    and    (3). 

i6i  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. .It  least  three  of  whom  will  be  public 
iKeuiber-    representing    ihe   i  ■  nsumer  ' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  move  that  the  Son- 
ate  .igne  to  the  .imendment.s  of  the 
HoiLse  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  '.va-s  a^jreod  tJ. 

Mr  SPAKKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  \  ote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  move  to 
lay  that  niotion  on  the  table 

Die  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


OHDFR  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BVRD  iif  West  VirL-iiua  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  sUKSest  the  absence  uf  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .\cis;.stant  lep'.iative  Clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  ol  We.-t  Virtiima  Mr.  Presl- 
defit.  I  .w-k  utianmious  consent  that  the 
order  tor  the  (lucrum  i-all  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  POOR  PEOPLE'S  DRIVE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  iusk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  news 
itema : 

Ati  article  entitled  'Poor  People  Beam 
March  Here  Today."  written  by  Jared 
Stout,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Monaay.  April  29.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  'Marchers  Present 
Demands.'  written  by  WUlard  Clopton, 
Jr..  .aid  ;iublished  in  the  Washington 
P.^st  of  Tuesday.  April  30.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "Blunt  Words  From 
the  Poor  Put  Clark  nn  Hottest  Spot." 
written  by  Carolyn  Lewis,  and  published 
in  the  Wash;n'4ton  Post  of  Tuesday, 
April  JO.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  'Nettro  Militants 
Force  Immigrant  To  Close  His  Grocery 
Store."  written  by  Claudia  Levy,  and 
published  in  the  Washtn'^ton  Post  of 
Monday.  April  29.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  '  Px)r  People's  Drive 
Continues  Sessions  With  Cabinet  Aides," 
written  by  Charles  Conconi,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washinston  Evening  Star 
ot  Tuesday.  April  30.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "March  Goes  to 
Hill."  written  by  David  Holmberg,  and 
published  m  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  Tue.->day.  Apul  30.  1968, 

An  Article  entitled  "We  Have  Had  a 
Beautiful  Day  Today."  written  by  Sam- 
uel Starlord.  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
Intrtxjfi  Daily  News  of  Tuesday.  April  30. 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oilows. 


IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C  i  Post.  Apr.  29. 
19681 

Poor   Teopi  e   Begin   March    Hfre    Tochy 
(By  Jared  Stout  p 

The  Poor  People's  M.irch  on  Washington 
bckTiiis  today  with  the  group's  Committee  of 
lOo  piutnii;  11*  pie  \s  I-ir  reforms  to  end 
poverty  to  Cabinet  officers  and  ihe  Office  of 
Ecort'iniic  Opportunity 

The  moetmifs  are  the  first  steps  In  a  cam- 
paign march  that  organizers  say  will  bring 
thousands  of  p)oor  people  here  by  May  30  In 
a  direct  appeal  f^r  Government  lielp.  Calls 
on  congressmen  are  scheduled  for  Tuesday 

The  Rev  Bernard  Lafayette,  the  march's 
national  coordinator,  said  at  a  news  brieflng 
yesterday  '.hat  "Congress  will  decide" 
whether  the  marches  turn  from  nonviolence 
to  civil  disobedience  by  its  re,ict:on  to  the 
poor.  He  rest.tted  the  group's  plan  to  suiy 
until  Luir  demands  are  met  " 

But  Mr  Laf.iyette  and  the  Rev  Miguel 
Varragan  of  h'an  Antonio.  Tex  .  a  stK>k.:'s:nan 
for  Mexican-Americans  in  ihe  march,  both 
emphasized  iionviilence  was  the  r  luie  the 
group  would  take  i:  it  gets  action 

Father  Vrtrr.m.iii  siid  tlie  march  was  aimed 
at  "taking  the  problem  away  from  the  racial 
lisue,  for  poverty  U  not  ,t  matter  of  right 
and  wrong  for  black,  right  and  wrong  for 
white.  It  la  a  matter  of  democracy  and 
Justice  " 

He  said  the  marchers  would  "point  up 
the  evil  of  poverty  and  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting cut  of  If  and  set  down  specific  demands 
for  legislation  to  .secure  Jobs,  liousing.  per- 
haps a  guaranteed  .ncome.  for  American 
poor 

Whether  iionv.olence  ,«nd  attempts  to 
negoti.ite  with  Congress  for  such  ends  works, 
Mr  Lafayette  s.iid.  remains  to  be  seen  li  it 
doesn't,  he  said,  we  m.iy  wan  m  some  unde- 
sirable places"  until  Congress  does  act 

None  of  the  participants  in  the  briefing 
iil'.en  by  a  committre  of  the  march's  steering 
e.imnilttee.  v  ould  be  specific  on  either  the 
programs  they  would  ask  of  Congress  or  'he 
tactics  they  mav  use 

William  A.  Rutherford,  executive  director 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, said  such  information  would  be  released 
when  U  Is   'tacucally  sound  " 

Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk,  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark.  Labor  Secretary  WU- 
lard Wirt.-  .,Md  secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  -ind  Urban  De- 
velopment were  the  Cabinet  officers  to  be 
visited  today. 

Kach  man.  except  fur  Secretary  Weaver,  was 
to  meet  with  a  delegation  representing  the 
Negro.  Mexican-Amencan.  Puerto  Rlcan, 
American  Indian  .ind  Appalachian  elements 
•A'hlch  comprise  the  March. 

Weaver  was  to  meet  with  the  entire  Com- 
nuttee  of  100,  led  bv  the  Rev  Dr  Ralph  D. 
Abernathy,  who  i-.ssumed  leadership  of  The 
Southern  Christian  Le.idershlp  Conference 
when  Its  founder  and  originator  of  the 
March,  the  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr, 
waa  assassinated  In  Memphis  April  4 

Abernathy  Is  also  scheduled  to  be  the  chief 
speaker  at  a  mass  rally  torught  at  8  p  m.  at 
the  John  We^lev  AME  Church  at  1615  14th 
St.  nw..  where  the  days  events  and  plans  for 
the  future  are  to  be  discussed. 

Tuesday,  the  group  plans  meetings  with 
Senate  leadership.  IncUKlmg  Sens  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont  )  and  Everett  M.  Dlrk- 
sen  (R-i:i.»  In  the  morning  and  with  House 
leaders  In  the  afternocn. 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack  (D-Ma.ss  ) 
and  Rep.  Gerald  Ford,  the  Michigan  Repub- 
lican who  leads  GOP  forces  in  the  House, 
were  scheduled  to  meet  the  Uelegau?s.  March 
spokesmen  said  yesterday. 

Rep,  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  m  the  or- 
eanlzers'  list  for  a  Wednesday  meeting.  At- 
tempts were  under  way  yesterday  to  arrange 
meetings  also  with  SecreUiry  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freem^oi  and  Secretary  cf  Commerce 
C.  R.  Smith. 


The  marchers  meeting  with  Secretary  of 
state  Ru.-k  was  billed  as  a  discussion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  of  1848.  a  pact 
militant  Mexican-Americans  claim  as 
grounds  for  returning  some  soutiiwestern 
Kinds  to  them 

The  leader  of  such  a  grmiii,  Reles  Lope:' 
Tljerlna.  was  arrested  In  Santa  Fe  S.iturdav 
night  while  reportedly  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
iniiljii  lor  the  March.  His  arrest  was  pro- 
tected   by    March    orgiuilzers    ye.5terday. 

SCLC  Executive  Director  Rutherford  said 
:ri  a  telegram  to  Gov  David  A  CiU'go  of 
New  Mejlco  that  It  was  an  attempt  t.i 
"harass"  Tljerlna  for  participation  In  the 
March 

Tljerlna  and  10  others  were  arrested  <  i, 
itate  charges  arising  from  an  armed  raid  (:. 
the  Tierra  Am.'xrllla  courthouse  In  northern 
New  Mexico  June  5.  1967  Tljerlna  was  beiiu' 
lield  on  24  counts  of  second-degree  kid- 
naping and  In  lieu  of  $15,500  b,ind 

In  other  developments  je.-terdiy.  Sen 
Charles  Percy  iR-Ill.)  said  he  thought  Con- 
gressmen should  meet  with  rejjresentatlves 
of  the  poor  Just  as  they  do  with  lobbyists 

He  said  he  has  tokl  March  organizers.  I 
will  meet  with  every  delegate  from  Illlrioi.s 
and  try  to  arrange  meetings  f.ir  others  with 
other  Senators  " 

Percy  rejected  Sen  Russell  B  Long's  angrv 
sr  rement  of  hist  Thursday  In  which  he 
called  tor  the  censure  or  expulsion  of  .iriv 
senator  who  advocated  what  he  called  "bend- 
ing the  knee'  to  the  dcmorLstrators 

According  to  Percy,  who  appeared  on  na- 
tionwide television  (Issues  and  .Answers- 
WMAL).  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to  leave 
Washington  "and  eo  tn  the  slums  and  the 
t;hettOR  so  thev  don't  have  to  come  to  \ib  and 
see  with  our  own  eyes  the  despicable  condi- 
tions that  .  .  .  have  grown  up  in  this  coun- 
try" 

Long  had  said  the  March's  goals  appeared 
designed  to  "make  pincrtv  an  enjovable  wav 
of  life  " 

In  the  city  government,  Mavor  Walter  i 
Washington  has  s,ild  the  District  expect.s  t  i 
be  ready  for  anvthlng  that  arises  In  the 
march,  including  the  possible  violence  Critics 
of  the  march  have  cited  violence  as  a  reason 
for  holding  down  the  number  of  participants 
or  barrine  the  march  altogether 

Bevond  Wednesday  comes  a  period  durine 
v.hlch  March  (-rcanlzers  will  gather  the  mate- 
rials needed  to  build  "the  New  Cltv  of  Hope  " 
a  shanty-town  attalr  to  dramatize  the  plight 
of  the  poor. 

Where  it  will  be  built  is  stUl  not  known 
Organi.-^crs  said  yesterday  several  sites  are 
under  consideration,  including  Federal  and 
private  land  Construction  is  scheduled  to 
start  May  13. 

The  I  rst  of  the  marches  that  will  cinvcrce 
on  Washington  Is  set  to  hegln  tn  Mcmphl? 
Thursday  The  first  arrivals  In  Washington 
from  cities  as  far  away  as  Los  Angeles  is  ex- 
pected between  May  U3  and  May  20. 

After  that,  the  organizers  say.  they  are  not 
sare  how  many  thousands  of  persons  will  Join 
tiie  demonstration  by  May  30.  when  a  mass 
march  similar  to  the  1963  March  on  Wash- 
ington Is  to  be  held. 

If  the  campaign  for  reforms  is  not  well  en 
I's  way  by  then,  massive  civil  disobedience  " 
I'Citins  here,  the  organizers  say, 

I  From  the  Washington   (D.Ci,  Pust,  Apr.  3'), 

19681 
M,\RCHERs  F'RfstvT  Demands-  Poor  Peoplf.  s 
Leaders  ■r,\LK  With  Cabin  it 
(  By  WUlard  Compton  Jr,  i 
Strong   demands    were    r.iixed    '.w:h    blunt 
words  yesterday  a-s  leaders  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's   Campaign    opened    their    drive    to    aid 
the  Nations   poor  with  a  series   of   visits   t'j 
iiigh-r.inking  Federal  oitlclals, 

"We  are  going  to  back  up  our  words  with 
the  most  nilUtant.  nonviolent,  direct  actio;. 
m  this  country's  history."  the  Rev,  Ralph 
D.  Abernathy.  leader  of  the  protest,  declared 
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.ifter  a  morning  c.ill  on  .secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvUIe  L  Freeman 

At  one  point  during  a  late-afternoon 
meetlni;  with  US  .\ttorney  General  H.  m.sey 
Clark,  Mr  .Abernathy  sUxkI  before  his  more 
than  100  Eupport<>rs  and  said: 

■  We  have  had  a  beautiful  day  .  ,  .  We  ac- 
complished our  purpose,  which  is  to  sliake 
up  the  do-nothing  hoiikles  In  government  " 

PLEAnS    FOR    ALI,    POOR 

Several  times  during  the  day.  the  new 
i)re?ident  of  the  Southern  Christian  Le.ider- 
,^hip  Conferencp  stre.ssed  thnt  the  aim  of  the 
C.tmp.ilan  Is  to  Improve  the  lot  of  all  Amer- 
icans living  In  povertv-  "be  they  black, 
white   brciwn  nr  yollow  " 

.■\t  Ici.st  40  o!  tliosp  who  :n-companlcd  him 
ri'prp.'eii'wi  non-NpL'ro  minorities.  Including 
.■\merUan  Indians.  Puerto  Rlcan  migratory 
I.iborers  and  Appalachian  whites. 

The  group's  srhedule,  wlilch  called  for 
visits  to  four  aeet'.ry  heads  In  .addition  to 
I-Yeeman  and  Cl.irk.  was  wrecked  by  lengthy 
delays  and  was  hnallv  abandoned 

Freeman  was  kept  waiting  nearly  two 
hours  and  Ci.trk  about  five.  Labor  .Secre- 
tary W  WUlard  Wlrtz  and  Bertram  Hard- 
ine,  ;u-tlng  chief  of  tlie  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  also  were  seen  several  hours 
late, 

^OMF    VISITS    POSTPONED 

Planned  v!.=  lts  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  to  Robert  Weaver.  Secretary  of 
Housine  and  Urban  Dfvplopment.  were  post- 
poned s 

The  ai'tual  st:irt  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign stirred  new  anxiety  on  Capitol  Hill. 

.'^en,  Robert  C,  Byrd  (D-W,  Va  ) .  a  critic 
of  the  Campaign,  .said  the  project  could  "very 
well  penalize  the  poor  klreadv  living  in 
Washineton"  ,^',nre  n;  5nev  vliat  could  be  spent 

to  CO  for  Increased 
f\ipor\  L^ing  the  demon- 


lor  their  welfare  nia_ 
costs  t<i  the  city 
stration. 

He  also  s,ild  tha 
could    arise    from 


lis  health  problems 
'iiltirs  l!i  providing 
water,  sewage  and  rt  frleeration  facilities  for 
those  t:iklng  part  i!i  the  large-scale  "camp- 
in"  due  to  begin  Mav  1'2. 

In  the  House.  Reps,  .Mton  Lennon  (D-N,C,'I 
and  William  Co'.mer  i  D-Mlss  t  cosponsored 
i  r"solutlon  opposing  the  Issuance  of  camp- 
.•.\2  permits  for  the  marchers. 

Heps,  William  J,  Randall  iD-Mo.)  and 
Albeit  W.  \Vat  =  on  iR-SC  >  introduced  bills 
•o  require  the  demonstrators  to  post  bond 
covering  proper! v  damage  and  any  other 
costs  attributable  to  the  protest. 

lNVADI>rC    HORDES 

Rep  O,  C  Fi.=her  iD-Tex,i  sild  In  a  House 
speech  that  "the  Inv.tding  liordes  headed  this 
way",  will  leave  "crime,  iinmrrality.  blood- 
-hed.  arson.  looting  and  violence  in  their 
w  ike," 

Mr.  Abernathy'.s  iiroup  tailed  first  ye.ster- 
day  on  Freeman,  with  ■whom  they  spent  l'/^ 
l^.ours. 

.\mong  their  demands  were  the  abolition 
of  subsidies  to  large  farm.ers  for  not  grow- 
in?  food:  establishment  of  Federal  food  do- 
nations procrrnms  in  r'.'56  hunser-stricken 
counties  tliat  do  not  have  tliem:  support  of 
farm  workers'  rights  to  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  revision  of  tlie  food-stamp  program 
so  tli.tt  persons  too  poor  to  buy  stamps  can 
get  tiiem  free, 

Mr.  Ah»rnathv 
from  Freeman's 
f  nercome," 

Mr.  Abernathy.  the  stocky,  sad-eyed  suc- 

'■s,sor  fo  the  Rev,  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King. 

Jr,  led  the  group  to  a  eround-floor  courtyard 

■.viiere,  after  more  freedom  s  .>ngs  were  sung, 

i.c  made  a  short  speech. 

We  are  determined  that  we  are  not  going 
f'  beg  for  our  rights  any  longer,  but  will 
demand  tliem  ,  .  ,  We  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  there  will  be  no  new  business  In 
this  country  until  it  takes  care  of  old  busi- 
ness." he  said. 


and   ills  f.jllowers  emerged 
office    smglng    "We    Shall 


He  added  tliat  "this  poor  people's  crusade" 
was  Dr,  King's  "last  dream  "  and  emphasized, 
"We  are  going  to  prove  To  the  nssassln  or 
a.s.sassins  that  you  may  kill  lils  body  but  not 
his  dream." 

Mr.  Abernathy  said  Freeman  -.".ould  be 
given   ten   days   to   studv    the    diMii.inds, 

Tlien.  he  said.  "We  will  be  back  ,  ,  ,  not 
with  150  ns  t^idny,  but  with  3000  t  j  6000 
strong  .  .  ,  And  then  we  will  ci'-m.ind 
.uiswers," 

Tlie  ten-day  ultimatum  was  in  ronflict 
v.itli  earlier  .innouncements  by  C:iiii[)aign 
officials  that  t!ie  first  of  r:everal  tliousand 
ca!iip-ln  demonstrators  woTiId  I'.ot  arrive  here 
before  May  12.  Neither  Mr.  Abernathy  nor 
Ills  aides  expl.iined  the  discrepancy. 

The  predominantly  white  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  at  loth  and  G  Streets  nw., 
prepared  a  lunch  for  tlie  group,  but  it  was 
left  untouched  when  the  delegation  rliose  to 
go  directly    to   the   Justice   Dcparlment, 

There,  demands  were  made  for  "immedi- 
ate, affirmative  iind  iiias^ive  efTort.s"  to  end 
Job  discrimination  by  li.bor  unions  and  em- 
ployers; acceleration  of  'snail-like'  jirogress" 
toward  scliool  desegregation,  "rigorous  en- 
forcement" ot  the  housing  provisions  of  tlie 
1908  Civil  Rights  Act, 

VISIT    LABOR    DKPARTMF.NT 

.'\t  the  Labor  Department,  the  group  pre- 
sented Secretary  W,  WiUard  Wirtz.  witli  a  !ist 
ot  demands  that  included  1  irger  grants  for 
Job  training,  vigorous  enforcement  of  fair- 
employment  regulations  and  in"reased  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  in  decision-making 
about  manpower  and  other  prosrnms. 

The  group  told  GEO  olticials:  "You  liave 
failed  us.  You  were  to  be  our  spokesman 
within  the  Federal  Government,  hut  our 
needs  have  gone  unspoken," 

Among  tlie  demands  made  of  GEO  were 
increased  citizen  participation  m  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  the  adoption  of  "re- 
quirements that  will  clearly  make  local  pol- 
iticians responsible  for  respecting  t'ne  civil 
and  human  rights  of  tlie  poor." 

One  ol  those  who  accompanied  Mr  Aber- 
nathy was  David  Delllnger.  a  cliief  organizer 
of  the  peace  demonstration  at  tlie  Pentagon 
last  October, 

Campaign  offlcials  plan  a  giant  .'ne-day 
demonstration  on  May  30.  which  '.hev  say 
could  bring  several  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons to  Washington  .Some  df  the  group's 
leaders  have  Indicated  tliat  if  its  demands 
are  still  unheeded  then,  large-scale  civic  dis- 
obedience may  be  undertaken 

Last  night,  at  the  first  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign rally  In  John  'Wesley  AME  Zion  Church, 
the  Rev.  Walter  E,  Fauntroy.  local  SCLC 
representative,  told  more  tiian  2000  persons: 

"We're  startin'?  something  tonight  Every- 
one here  stand.s  on  t'le  Threshold  of  n  preiit 
new  effort  in  U,S,  hlstorv" 

The  Rev,  A  D.  King,  brother  ff  tlie  Rev, 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  introduced  Mr. 
Abernathy  at  the  rally  as  "the  leader  of  the 
hour  who  can  carry  us  on  to  tliat  promised 
land." 

Mr.  Abernathy  said  he  -wanted  to  "set  the 
record  straight"  about  tlie  nmduct  of  tlie 
first  day  of  the  campaign,  "The  Poor  People's 
Campaign  did  not  begin  htte  and  neither 
did  it  begin  in  confusion,"  he  said,  "We've 
been  waiting  on  tlie  white  man  for  3-'J0  ye:;rs," 

"We  went  to  see  Secretary  Freeman  when 
we  got  ready  to  see  him.  we  went  to  see  liio 
Attorney  General,  t!ie  Secretary  of  Labor. 
when  we  got  ready  to  go.  because  we've  been 
waiting  all  these  years  and  now  they  can 
wait  on  us" 

IFrom  the  Wa-shington   (D,C o   Post. 
Apr.  30.   19681 
Blunt  Words  From  the  Poor  Put  Clat.k  ov 
■•ik^  Hottest  Spot 

I  By  Carolyn  Levis  I 
The  man  on  the  hottest  seat  of  all  on  tiie 
first  day  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  yes- 


terday was  Attorney  General  Huiisey  Clark, 
who  s;a  through  two  hours  of  speeches  had 
lingers  waved  in  his  f.ice,  and  wa-s  forced  to 
\ield  his  microphone  on  five  occasions 

Much  of  what  he  lieard  w.is  uniel.ited  io 
tiie  operation  of  the  Justice  Department,  lor 
example,  tiie  blunt  words  ol  K.iren  Allen  a 
Philadelphia  meatwrapper 

"The  food-stamp  program  n  jii>t  a  gim- 
mick .  ,  ,  We  can  buy  fiM.)d  with  tiK'  stamps 
but  no  soap  ,  ,  Does  the  Government  mean 
to  tell  us  to  eat  but  not  wash? 

"You  look  down  on  people  who  live  oif  wel- 
fare. You  say  how  could  we  be  poor  and  loi<k 
so  lat  .  .  ,  We  eat  boiled  potatoes  for  break- 
f.a.t  .  .  .  irled  for  lunch  ,  ,  .  baked  for  din- 
ner .  .  .  Sure  you  get  f.it, 

"When  you  train  petiple  for  J<  bs,  \ou  tram 
them  for  luenial  Jobs  noliody  '.vant.-.  Why 
doesn't  the  Government  train  tliem  fi.r  vork 
lliey  w;uit  and  will  enjov'.'" 

An  American  Indian  student  ti'ld  l;im 

■'There  are  too  many  treaties  t/etween  tlie 
Indian  and  tlie  United  States  Government 
and  not  enougli  Ju.stice. 

"You  keep  for  ycjurself  the  right  to  conhs- 
c;ite  Indian  lands,  \ou  elect  tlie  leader  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  you  cla.ssifv  us  under  tlie 
Land  and  Natur.'U  Resources  Division  ,  . 
It's  time  the  Indian  wa.s  put  In  a  people  cate- 
gory" 

The  Rev  Miguel  V  ragan.  a  Mexicaii- 
.'\merlean  jirlest  from  ."^an  Antonio.  s;iid 

■Spanish-speaking  jjeojile  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Ari/ona  .iiid  Texas  are  afraid 
of  the  law  in  tlieir  states.  The  st^ories  they 
tell — of  Innocent  men  dragged  out  of  their 
homes  and  be;iten  up,  ,  ,  .  The  stories  are 
o!  liartjarlsm 

■'Mr,  Attorney  General,  give  those  Texas 
Rangers  your  serious  consideration.  What 
they  do  In  their  State  they  are  d.,ing  in  the 
name  of  Justice, 

■  How  call  you  t.Uk  to  these  people  of 
lustice  and  peace  when  tlie  ludges  and  the 
Juries  are  all  Anglos  ,  ,  .  When  there  are  no 
Mexieiin-AiiK  rirans  on  the  dr.ift  board.s''  Few 
.Spanish-speaking  policemen? 

■There  are  700,000  migrant  v.nrker.s  I  .s.iy 
to  t:.e  Dejiartment  oi  JiusUce  ,  ,  .  follow 
them  and  protect  tliem  ,  .  .  Thev  are  nn  en- 
slaved force,  an  InvisUiIe  people" 

A  Puerto  Rican  froiii  New  York  said: 

"We  liold  tiie  Justice  Department  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  and  relea.ie  (jf  Tljerlna 
and  any  otlier  lea<iers  ol  tiiis  Campaign  who 
m.iy  al.so  be  Jailed"  (Helcs  I.ojiez  1  ijerlna.  a 
Mexican-American  it  ader.  who  had  planned 
to  come  to  Washington  for  the  Crim- 
palcn  and  to  discu:s.s  the  Treaty  of  Guada- 
Inpe-Hidalgo  with  .state  Department  ofJi- 
1  lals  was  arrested  In  Santa  fe  Saturdav  The 
Treatv.  signed  in  ia48.  i.<  considered  tjy  some 
^Tcxican-AmericHns  as  vahdatin:^  their  claim 
lo  .some  .'^oinli'wesfern  land.i 

"We  hold  the  Justice  Depariment  respon- 
sible for   the   lily-white   leadership   of   trade 
unions  that  is  allowed  to  exclude  blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican-Americans  from 
lie  cnstrucllon  Industry" 

Hoiiert  Fulcher,  f.l  Kentuckv  said  ■ 

'■We  want  equal  education.  Our  schools 
,ire  still  segregated.  Too  much  [jowcr  still 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school  boarris. 
Even  us  poor  white  are  mobilizing  t^Kiav," 

IT'S  the  STRfCTURE 

A  follower  of  ^Trllcolm  X  olfer.  d  tiie  only 
'.'.  ords  ot  understanding  to  tiie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, He  said.  "Friend,  it's  not  your  fault 
You're  Just  huns  up  in   the  s'ructure," 

Tlie  bearded  man  tlien  called  on  tiie  Rev. 
Ralph  D.  Abernathy.  president  of  ti.e  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  and 
the  Rev,  Andrew  Young,  SCLC  viee  president, 
ti  "stop  t.-.t-mouthing"  ■■.n<l  to  start  "pick- 
ing this  buzzard  clean," 

"This  is  war,"  he  said,  "This  is  a  time  to 
stop  clapping  and  start  TMi;;king.  I  m  lor 
nonviclence  till  you  put  your  hand  on  me," 

Mr.  Youne  leaped  to  t'ne  microphone  and 
answered:     ■'Mr,    Attorney    General,    as    you 
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can  see.  some  of  ovir  pmblt-ms  ire  showing. 
ti<i  We  .f  the  Pxir  People's  Campaign  have 
come  !.  ife'her  us  ine  family,  but  we  haven't 
workt'd  out  our  Uvlng  arrangements  yet  " 

Mr  Abernathy  added  "Nothing  would 
pleuse  this  Government,  this  Inactive  Con- 
t?ress  these  do-nothing  Cabinet  Ministers 
more,  th.in  It  we  spend  our  energies  lighting 
eich  other   " 

M  VKINO    PROGRESS 

The  Attorney  General  closed  the  meeting 
by  saying; 

You  have  spoken,  and  we've  listened 
w;thln  ovir  abilities  .  We  are  malting  prog- 
ress. If  you  cared  to  see  it  .  We  all  know 
that  words  and  laws  alone  can't  make  "he 
massive  changes  necessary  to  g.iln  equal- 
ity .  It  Is  re;Uly  a  question  of  vlll  for  the 
American  people 

"Our  laws  Intend  equality  for  all.  and  If 
*e  don't  have  it.  that  proves  that  man  le  not 
the  most  eiBclent  or  effective  creature.  I  can 
only  tell  yoxi.  we  will  do  our  best  " 

Secretary  of  Liibor  W  WlUard  Wlrtz.  who 
spent  more  than  two  hours  with  Mr  Aber- 
nathy  and  his  contingent,  heard  Cleveland 
Robinson,  of  the  .Vegro- American  Labor  As- 
sociation, ask  fi.r  a  i'2  :>0-.in-hour  minimum 
w.ige. 

Robinson  also  Insisted  that  Government 
ciintracts  be  more  strictly  denied  to  em- 
ployers wTi6  discriminate  against  minority 
workers 

An  unemployed  coal  miner  from  West  Vir- 
ginia described  a  Training  Program  In  which 
the  miner  spent  six  months  le.irning  car- 
pentrv  from  "a  school-te  .cher  who  couldn't 
cut  hi.s  way  out  of  a  paper  bag"  Tlif  miner, 
who  h.vs  l.T  children    is.  still  unemployed. 

Myrtle  Brown  of  Quitman  Countv  Mlsa  . 
the  poorest  countv  In  the  ITnlted  States,  said 
th.it  she  had  no  hope  of  flndliin  .1  Job,  and 
there  wasn't  enough  foo<l  ci.muig  into  the 
hou.se  to  feed  her  nve  childrrn. 

"We're  In  rags  Mv  children  don't  have 
shoes  to  go  to  school  with  Thov  talk  about 
a  free  lunch  prok^ram  .it  .sf  1  .>i)i.  hut  we 
haven't  ~een  that  in  Qui' man  CoKni  • 

Minnie  S.-ur'  ■■>'  '  -^umnrr.  'Ml- <. .  ec'ioed 
Mrs    Brown's  -..:    Mr«    ?furlnc!i.  the 

mother  .if  teii     ;,  .;    nalr!  hep  'iil.b.nd.  a 

tractor  druer  was  paid  ?l  10  >^•^  tiour  hut 
when  It  r.iinec   lie  dhlts''    ;<••    .    <'    .r   .»ii. 

••\Ve  don't  k  !0W  an.;h:t:.:  n   min- 

imum wage  dow-.i  in  the  Dt  ...tr'    '  tilt 

said 

George  Wllev  who  he:'ds  the  National 
Welfare  Ri>{hts  .Association,  asked  Secretary 
Wlrtz  to  develop  legislation  calling  for  i» 
^ruaranteed  annual  lnc<jme  "so  thai  people 
.lon't  have  to  go  on  starving  right  Htw" 

He  urged  that  maislve  funds  be  funneled 
•>)  ifr.issr'KJts  organizations,  like  those  repre- 
sented In  the  Poor  People  s  Campaign  Give 
;s  the  money  jo  we  can  do  the  work  our- 
-plves.  We  can  clear  the  slums  .uid  set  up 
lay-<-are  centers  and  do  what  needs  to  be 
lone  for  o>ir  own  people." 

A  Puerto  Rican  who  lives  in  New  York 
■omptalned  that  testing  procedures  discrimi- 
nate against  Sp,inish-speaking  people,  and 
•hose  from  cultures  outside  the  mainstream 
'f  America  life  "One  test  I  tiok  .v^ke'l  me 
what  wine  I  would  drink  with  bhie  fish  " 
he  said 

INDI\N     SPOKESM.KN 

An  IndUn  -Aonmn  from  Oklahoma  talked 
f   school   dropouts   and    unemployment   on 
Indian  reservations  in  her  State 

My  s(>n  can  i?et  work  all  right."  she  said. 

He  can  pitch  hay  for  'J  cents  a  bale. 

"We    don't    want    G<jvernment    handouts. 

We  want  work    We  don't  want  bosses  telling 

'OS  thev  won't  hire  us  because  we  re  Indian*. 

And  we  don't  like  having  to  beg  for  what 

*.ts  once  ours,  after  all." 

Mr    .\bernathy   interjected   at   that   point. 
I  hope  voure  not  asking  for  all  of  it  back." 
he  s.tid    gently 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  concluded  the 
meeting    at    6:13    pm.    by    saying    that    he 


was   "glad  you  came  and  glad  you  spoke  like 
you  did 

"You  ask  for  actions,  not  words,  and  I'm 
going  to  honor  that  Thank  ycu  for  coming." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post,  Apr.  29. 
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Negro  Militants  Force  Immigrant  To  Close 

His    Grocery    Store 

(By  Claudia  Levy) 

WTien  Henry  Walczak  s-iys  he's  living  on 
borrowed  time,  he'.s  not  talking  about  the 
black  militants  whose  pickets  have  forced 
him  to  close  his  Hlh  Street  market  He  Is 
thinking  m.stead  of  Poland  and  RusiUa.  of 
World  W.ir  II  and  the  Minsk  ghetto. 

"The  Germans  couldn't  kill  me,"  he  says. 
"I  w;is  lucky.  " 

But  ,it  56.  Henry  Walczak  faces  the  loss  of 
his  P  &  G  Market  Althout  the  faith  that  has 
kept  him  on  top  of  his  trouble  In  the  past. 
Short,  with  powerful  arms,  a  ruddy  Slavic 
complexion  and  direct  blue  eyes,  he  says  he 
was.  until  two  weeks  ago.  "the  boss"  at  3404 
14th  5t    aw 

When  one  casual  customer,  who  later 
turned  up  as  a  picket  for  a  group  called 
"Build  Black.  "  told  W.vlczak  "we'll  chaie  you 
out — we  don't  need  you.'  Walczak  scotfed  at 
him  Sundays,  the  storekeeper  said,  neigh- 
borhood men  who  were  his  friends  during 
the  week  would  drink  and  boast  of  how  he 
was  itoing  to  be  forced  to  move. 

But  he  was  known  to  help  people  out  .tud 
claims  that  in  his  rtve  ye.trs  near  the  corner 
of  14th  and  Monroe  Streets  the  small  store 
had  never  suffered  a  brcak-ln  or  a  holdup 

"Tliey  respcctvd  him.  "  .^ays  ais  wife.  She 
Is  a  one-worn. in  Greek  chorus  to  his  narra- 
tive, emotional,  her  eyes  worried.  .She  has 
ne\er  felt  secure  In  the  store  and  it  is  her 
iiusbaiul  whom  the  nelqhborhood  knows  bet- 
ter 

The  P  .V  G.  one  of  the  few  white- owned 
businesses  on  the  east  ilde  of  that  block,  lost 
its  front  .vmduw.  us  mure  valuable  stock 
and  aevcr.il  mnchlncs  to  the  looters  earlier 
this  month.  Walczak  feel.;  the  prcciices  of 
tenants  on  the  second  floor  helped  save  the 
place  irom  bring  burned  He  was  able  to  re- 
open soon  alter 

He  Miys  .liter  the  riots  subsided  he  assured 
iccrai  Itjciil  residents  that  as  long  .as  he 
'v  .r.  ■  ::vrr  'hey  v.fre  :i,)t  .{o:;ig  to  starve. 

Uu!  '.wo  weeks  after  the  trtmblc  broke  out. 
his  ■lUlttMnt  ciitorier  ■*a%  back,  this  time 
with  trirnd!'.  i  .irrvins  a  hand  lettered  sign 
rrudlug  "No  more  mom  and  p-<p  stores  " 
Walc/nk  sn.".'.  th«>  man  whom  pvillcc  Identify 
lis  a  membrr  oi  'Uuild  Black"  irom  .1  few 
doors  away,  sti-ppcd  people  as  they  tried  to 
enter  the  >tiire  Prevent ly,  the  i.lorr  was 
devoid  oi  cusicim.ri 

The  police  caine.  but  say  the  man  was 
only  picketing  .ind  not  subject  to  arrest 
Next  day  the  picketer  'Aas  back,  but  Wuic- 
.•ak  had  jlreuUy  brgun  to  move  out.  despite 
an  offer  from  the  lOih  Precinct  for  round- 
the-clock  Mir' eiUanciv 

'"I  dldnt  have  any  other  choice.  I  told 
the  police  'vour  inirniions  .ire  good,  but 
there's  nothing  you  can  do    " 

He  may  try  to  open  another  store  outside 
the  District,  but  hi»  lease  has  a  year  to  run. 
He  will  probably  ntart  looking  lor  a  Job. 
he  said.  |usi  as  he  did  when  he  immigrated 
here  .tfter  the  war  He  has  two  sons,  both  stu- 
dents 

The  Walczaks  feel  their  prices  were  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  other  independents,  all  high- 
ly competitive  but  unable  to  match  most 
chain  store  prices  But  they  say  anii-seml- 
tlsm  Is  a  traditional  attitude  along  14th 
Street 

"A  little  kid.  three  years  old. "  Mrs.  Walczak 
measures  the  distance  off  the  floor,  she  comes 
in  iind  says  "her  mother  told  her  to  go  buy 
candy  at  the  white  Jew  ^tore." 

"I'm  not  a  racist."  says  Walczak.  "I  was 
raised  to  believe  In  people  But  I'm  not  com- 
ing back   They  told  us  It's  not  over  yet." 


;Proni  thf  Washington   iDC  i    Evening  Star, 
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Poor    People's    Drive    Continx-es    Sessions 

With   Cabinkt   .\idfs 

■  By   Charles  Conconll 

Tlie  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  entered  Its 
second  d.iy  hero  :<>day  with  the  demonstra- 
tors picking  up  .some  of  the  app<ilntments 
they  missed  yesterday,  but  itlll  determined 
nut  to  hurry. 

The  campaign,  led  by  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  ran  hours  be- 
hind schedule  yesterday  with  the  committee 
of  100  demonstrators  keepliiR  c.ih'.net  mem- 
bers waiting  for  hours  and  skipping  a  sched- 
uled meeting  with  S<'cret,Lry  of  St.ae.  Dean 
Rusk 

But  the  SCLC  le.iders  were  :u  t  concerned. 
They  had  launched  a  caiiiii.iU-M  'f  the  na- 
tion's poor  that  surprl.sed  even  it.'-  sponsors: 
and  the  poor  they  h;Kl  taroucht  to  Washing- 
ton were  doing  their  own  talking 

TELL  rr    LIKE    IT    IS 

As  the  first  day  wore  on  In  the  drive,  which 
promises  to  bring  thotlsands  of  demonstra- 
tors to  Washington  "for  as  long  .is  ;s  neces- 
sary." the  leadership  became  less  c  nccriied 
about  making  schedules  than  in  gunit:  the 
demonstrators  an  opportunity  to  spe   k 

At  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  L,ibor 
and  Justice,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Abernatliy.  cam- 
paign leader.  re;vd  the  basic  written  demands 
.ind  then  alUiwed  the  demonstrators  "to  tell 
It  like  It  is."  a  phrase  he.Trd  constantly 
throughout  the  day. 

And  at  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, some  oO  poor  people  told  officials.  "You 
h:ive  failed  us. "  in  an  invectlve-iilled  session 
that  suEgested  that  the- drive  is  counting  on 
lung-power  to  further  its  i;oals. 

OFFICI.AIS    KEPT    W.AITING 

The  C.ibluet  members,  who  had  waited  as 
long  as  four  hours  as  in  the  case  of  Atty. 
Gen.  R;.msey  Clark,  sat  ihrough  the  lengthy 
speeches  and  emotional  presentations  of 
speakers  representing  Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto  Rlcans.  .•\ppal:;chian  whites  and  In- 
dians, as  well  as  Negroes. 

The  lirst  ph.;se  of  the  campaign,  planned 
by  the  late  Dr.  Martin  L.ither  King.  Jr.. 
created  much  enthusiasm  .iinong  the  SCLC 
statf  members  that  many  cfiuld  be  seen  talk- 
ing to  each  other,  smiling  and  saying  with 
surprise.  "We  gotta  movem?nt  going" 

At  a  .massive  five-hour  rally  in  the  John 
Wesley  AME  Church  last  ni^'ht.  Abernathy. 
King's  successor,  described  the  day  as  "great" 
but  was  .ingry  :^bout  accounts  that  the  day's 
schedule  h.id  been  confusing. 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight,"  he 
declared.  "!t  did  not  begin  late  or  m  confu- 
.-lon.  We  have  been  waiting  on  the  white  man 
for  some  350  years." 

The  nearly  2  000  persons  crowded  in  the 
church  and  spilling  onto  the  sidewalks 
shouted  their  approval.  One  shouted,  "Sock 
It  to  him." 

EXCUSES  RUIXD  OVT 

"Are  you  getting  It  down?"  Abernathy 
shouted  to  the  press.  "We  decided  today  we 
are  going  to  let  him  wait  on  us.  I  saw  no  rea- 
son for  giving  any  excuse  lor  being  two  hours 
late  ■• 

.Abernathy  said  he  loved  t!;e  press  and 
gently  chlded  his  followers  lor  being  rough 
on  the  television  cameramen  earlier  In  .e 
evening  when  the  group  threatened  to  throw 
the  cameras  out  if  the  crews  didn't  start  film- 
ing a  white  woman  from  .Alabama  who  was 
charging  that  poor  whites  in  the  South  beat 
and  murder  Nesiroes  with  impunity. 

Ab»rnathy  referred  to  "the  debate  on  Capi- 
•ni  Hill"  deciding  "whether  to  let  us  come  to 
Washington."  and  said  he  wasn't  worried  be- 
cause. "This  is  a  democracy.  W'e  are  here  to- 
day 200  strong:  two  weeks  from  now  we  will 
be  here  5.000  strong." 

In  Congress  yesterday  several  members 
spoke  out  against  the  demonstrations  which 
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SCLC  pronil.ses  to  start  in  Washington  late 
next  month  alter  .several  cara\  uns  of  demon- 
str.itors  come  to  the  city  irom  throughout 
the   nation 

Sen  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.Va.,  urged 
.\bernatliy  to  call  the  demonstrations  off  and 
urccd  adminl^tratlon  officials  to  "apply  every 
ounce  of  persuasion"  to  liave  them  canceled. 

HF-SCiLCTIcN     (IFIKRED 

Rip.^.  .•\lton  Lennon,  D-N.C,  and  William 
Cviln.er.  D-Mlss.,  cCsponsored  a  resolution  to 
put  Congress  on  record  m  Lippositlon  to  the 
is.'iuance  of  i.anpin^  permits  for  the 
m.irchers. 

The  organizers  of  the  campaign  threaten 
to  brins;  soiriC  5.000  or  more  persons  here  by 
May    18   and   to   iiou.se    them   m   ,1   tent   and 

ii.,n'y"  t(ivvn  on  tlie  M.i'I  nr  iiilicr  lederal  or 
citv  i)ark  property. 

Rep,  .Mbort  Watson.  U-S.C.  introduced  a 
bill  requiring  the  inircliers  'o  post  .1  bond 
to  cover  potent!. il  prf^pcrty  damage  ^md  the 
cost  of  police.  lire  and  s:initrition  workers  a.s- 
sipned  because  of  tlie  demonstrations. 

Rep.  O.  C  f^l.shcr.  D-l'ex..  charged  in  a 
Hcu.se  speech  that  "the  in'.ncllnc  hordes 
lieadlng  this  war"  will  leave  "crime.  Im- 
morality, bloodshed,  arson,  looting  and  vio- 
lence" in  their  path. 

Abernatliy's  answer  to  the  coneressmen 
wa-s  the  standard,  "We  ain't  gonna  let  nobody 
turn  us  around  .,  .  we  is  gonna  build  .1 
shanty  town — a  City  of  Hope  .  .  .  we  h.ive 
come  here  to  stay  until  the  CoiiLtress  <!ik"-, 
fomething  about   iiovertv." 

Aljernathy  predicted  tod.iy  would  be  as 
slow  a.s  \esterday  because  he  i.as  told  the 
demonstrators  who  are  "lalkine  to  ril'tin- 
Itui.shed  member.';  of  the  Cabinet  to  take  their 
time. 

WAR   s,i=i  Nni.-.G   iiir 

"Don't  look  lor  hie  words  .  .  .  don't  trv  10 
make  the  subiect  correspond  v.-lth  the  pred- 
icate." Abernathy  .^aid  he  told  the  speaker.-. 

He  .said  the  demon.strat^irs  would  tell  Huslv 
today  tlie  people  are  tired  t.l  billions  of  dol- 
lars being  spent  to  kill  "little  brown  men  in 
Vietnam."  and  the  billions  .spent  ;o  .•  end 
black  men  tliere  who  can't  buy  a  houoc 
when  tlicy  come  home." 

To  the  thundering  stompinc;.  .shoutinu. 
ovation  of  the  church  audience.  Abernathv 
said  King  h.id  a  dream,  but  that  if  Ameri- 
cans thousht  Kin^-  was  touch,  they  should 
wait  until  they  see  .\bernathy.  'We  gonna 
turn  America   up.side  down."   iie  said. 

Abernathy  was  honrse  when  he  ended  his 
speech  witli  il;c  same  cndinc  Kins  used  in  liis 
famous  address  to  the  1DC3  March  on  Wash- 
ineton — "Free  at  last  .  .  .  free  at  last  .  .  . 
thank   God  Almi^'hty  .  .  .  I'm  free  at  last" 

Before  .Abernathy  spoke,  the  Rev  Walter 
E.  Fauntrov.  vice  chairman  of  the  District 
council  and  ,:n  SCLC  official,  brought  the 
demonstrators  up  to  repeat  the  angry  and 
emotional  speeches  they  had  given  to  Cabi- 
net heads  and  :it  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  earlier  In  the  day. 

Pauntroy  said  the  movement  had  started 
something  and  that  the  speeches  of  the  poor 
■A"cre  '  ETOod  tor  the  soul  of  .Xmerlca." 

FRLE    lOOD    ST.^.MPS    ASKED 

Earlier  In  the  day.  the  demonstrators  had 
told  the  Cabinet  heads  that  they  weren't 
satisfied  with  the  help  the  poor  was  getting 
and  demanded   :i  number  of  changes. 

They  asked  lor  .such  things  as  free  food 
stamps  for  those  too  poor  to  buy  them: 
legislation  against  school  discrimination  and 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  new  open  hous- 
ing law.  and  a  ban  against  farm  laborers  Im- 
ported  irom   Mexico. 

Unlike  an  earlier  tneeting  with  Atty.  Gen. 
Clark,  which  was  closed  to  the  press,  GEO 
officials  and  campaign  leaders  agreed  to  open 
their  session. 

Tlie  atmosphere  was  the  same  at  both 
meetings,  press  or  no  i)ress.  -According  to  one 
observer's  account  of  the  session  with  Clark, 


a  demonstrator  walked  up  to  Clark  and 
harangued  him,  wagging  a  linger  under  hl.s 
nose,  while  Abernathy  struggled  to  rtgaln 
command. 

The  group  at  OEO.  wliich  met  with  Ber- 
trand  M.  Harding,  acting  directtir  of  the 
agency,  in  an  eighth-lloor  conference  room 
at  19th  and  M  .streets  NW,  began  with  a 
restrained  statement  that  the  group  had 
come  to  OEO  "with  a  lieavy  and  bitter  heart" 
because  OEO  was  the  agency  ".suppt)sedly 
created  esjx'cially  to  serve  the  poor  and  give 
them  the  power  and  the  money  to  .speak 
and   to   act   ior   themselves.   Ycu   : ailed    us." 

KNOW     WHO    I    .AM 

Ray  Robinson  .Ir  who  said  lie  h.iU  v.c  iked 
at  .Meighborhood  Center  No.  I  of  the  United 
PI. inning  Organi/atii-n  but  tiuit.  because 
UPO  wius  ju.st  "Ji\ing."  declared.  'I'm  not 
insecure  :aj  more,  I  know  wlio  I  am.  I  liave 
taken  ,in  .>.ith,  oy.O  I  have  taken  an  oath  of 
I)overty.  "i'ou  can't  iniy  me." 

Robinson  told  Hardir.a,  who  faced  him  at 
the  opposite  end  of  a  long  table.  ""We  come 
to  educ.ite  you,  Ixiy.  I'm  looking  directly 
down  this  table  at  you.  You  don't  know  what 
10  do.  If  >o'.i  dua't  know  what  to  do  get  uut 
of  the  w:iy,'  OKO  .'hould  be  turned  over  to 
I)nor  peo])le,  he  said. 

Hobin.suu,  wiio  began  his  remarks  by  de- 
claring:;, ■  Im  lionviolr'nt  until  somebody 
touch  iiie,  "  concluded  alter  a  discourse  on 
tlie  i)crli(1v  of  white  men.  including  Euro- 
pean-. Iin  danuerou.s  and  you  better  kill 
;ne.  You  better  kill  me  now,  I'm  ready  to 
die," 

Harding  ',j1U  ilie  group  at  the  end  <■!  the 
,-e;.slon,  'I  would  like  you  to  know  this  is 
;;ot  the  :.::,t  time  a  group  almost  exactly 
like  ilii.".  l.ius  met  in  this  room," 

THE    LAST    TIME 

M;'.;s  Linda  Cusuinano,  23,  of  New  York, 
,  j.outod.  Tills  is  tlie  la.it  time.  He  had  the 
nerve  to  say  that!" 

JLird.i.j  ..lid  lie  v.elccmed  the  upjiortunity 
to  respi  nd  to  rrlticism  m  10  days,  which  all 
fiepiirtnior.t,  .:nd  agency  lieads  being  visited 
:  re  being  asked  to  do. 

■  I  hope  you  will  Kslen  with  as  inucli  sin- 
■  cnlv  .ii.d  \vil..i.i;ness  as  we  listened  to  you. 
We  ■..vc  .'.•'. rk;i;2  together  to'.vard  the  same 
goals."  he  :  aid. 

.\nothcr  .  ampaigner  called  out  to  :,sk  if 
OEO  would  endorse  the  Poor  Peoples  Cani- 
jiaiaii,  ILirciing  replied.  "I  told  you  I  was 
n,i;!i)y  :o  see  ycu  and  our  objectives  i.re  the 
same,"' 

ri.c  .■.ctivKies  of  the  campaign  .ire  ex- 
pected to  reacli  their  climax  on  May  30, 
v.hen  a  :n.i.ssi\e  ni.ircl-.,  rimil.ir  to  the  1963 
march  on  Washington,  will  be  held. 

-'Vfter  that,  the  ca.mjiaign  leaders  threaten 
to  engage  in  vigorous  acts  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence until  some  of  ihcir  deir,ai.ds  ,irt   met. 

IProm   the   Washington    (D,C.i    Dallv    N'ews. 

Apr.  30.   1968] 

Ten  Days  To  .Answer  Demands:  March  Goes 

:o  Hill 

(By  David  Hoinibcrg) 

The  Poor  People's  Ciinpalgn  began  yes- 
terday with  a  shabbily  dressed  migrant 
worker  from  New  York  state  standing  in  eoi 
Agriculture  Department  courtyard  .ind 
speaking  of  her  home:  "a  discarded  city  bus 
with  tlnderbox  roofs  and  kerosene  stoves — 
the  kind  of  housing  that  we  must  call  an 
instrument  of  torture," 

It  began  with  Rev,  Ralph  .Abernathy 
emerging  from  a  two-hour  meeting  ■w.Tth  the 
.Attorney  General,  and  a  reporter  sliouting 
"Dr.  King  .  .  ,."  then  catching  liimself.  and 
Rev.  Abernathy  speaking  as  tho  Dr,  King 
were  still  at  his  side:  "We  were  very,  very 
gratihtd  by  this  meeting  ,  ,  ,  I  know  that  Dr, 
King  could  not  have  been  more  happy  ,  ,  ,  " 

It  began  with  the  strains  of  "We  Shall 
Overcome"  echoing  thru  the  halls  of  the 
Agriculture. 


It  began  with  the  voices  of  the  i)i>ir  speak- 
ing with  the  eloquence  l>'rn  cf  experience; 
with  ilie  short,  harrassed-loikmg  man  ..till 
groping  his  way  toward  tlie  rebuilding  of  a 
life  and  a  movement  without  the  man  lie 
li.id  alwHvs  called  "my  leader  " 

Tlie  voices  of  tlie  ]Htor  ".ccro  iieard,  pri- 
marily, in  the  Agriculture  Ueiiartment  court- 
yard. Employes  loviked  down  irom  tlag-draped 
b.ilciinies  on  a  poor  white  irom  West  Virginia, 
.in  Oklahoma  Indian,  ,in  elderly  Neirro  from 
.Sunllower  County.  Mi.ssl.s.sippi  who  said  slie 
Wius  a  neighbor  of  .Sen  Ea.stl.ind:  tlie  miiir.iiit 
wr.rker  from  New"  York. 

riiey  stood  liy  tlie  tourtvard  :  nd  |x)urcd 
out  their  grievance.";.  The  West  Virginian 
;  poiie  of  poverty  money  "contrfiUcd  by  the 
power  structure,  by  tho  politician.s.  .siimild 
these  people  set  them.selves  up  a.s  grxis  and 
say  who  sh.ill  live  and  who  shall  die".'"  Tlie 
MiKSi.sslppl  woman  said  that  "we've  been  told 
we'ii  get  fixxl.  but  we  haven't  got  it.  We're 
tired  of  waiting,  we're  tired  of  bogging,  we  re 
tired    . 

Rev  .Xbern.ithy  told  everyone  to  applaud 
each  of  the  speakers,  and  ilion  mustered 
one  of  his  strongest  statements  al^nit  the 
natuTi  of  the  campaign.  'We  are  irriv going 
to  engage  in  rhetoric,"  he  i.ald  "We  are  go- 
ing to  Ijack  up  our  .v<jrds  witli  the  most  mili- 
tant non-violent  direct  ;ictlon  that  has  ever 
t:iken  phice  m  this  coiuitry," 

.Mreadv  at  Agriculture,  Rev.  Abernathy  v.;;s 
running  two  hours  late,  .md  lie  crntlnucd 
the  pattern  thru  the  day.  He  made  iMljinet 
ollicials  wait  lor  hours,  lie  made  reijorter.s 
wait  lor  hours.  The  latter  were  openly  bitter: 
the  lormer'.s  public  leelings  were  restrained, 
their  private  ones  unknown.  Today  Rev  Aber- 
nathv takes  iil.s  campaign  to  congrc:.slon,il 
leaders,  .md  they  will  probably  iiave  to  wait. 
too.  for  the  people  who  say  they  liavc  waited 
all  their  lives. 

By  tlie  time  they  reached  'lie  Justice  De- 
partment. .Attorney  Gem  r.il  Ramsey  Clark 
had  been  waiting  for  them  lor  five  hour.s 
He  sat  lor  another  two  liours  and  listened 
while  the  pool  unburdened  themselves  ol  the 
bitterness  of  fheir  jilicht, 

K.ircn  Allen,  a  Phlladeliibla  meat  wrapper, 
said,  "Y'ou  look  do'wn  on  people  who  live  cff 
welfare.  Yovi  say  liow  could  we  Ije  \)Oot  and 
look  so  fat  .  .  .  we  eat  boiled  potatoes  for 
breakfast,  fried  for  lunch,  baked  for  dinner 
.  .  .  sure  you  get  f.it." 

The  only  iriendly  words  that  the  Attorney 
Gencr.il  heard  came  from  a  bearded  follower 
nf  Malcolm  X,  who  said:  "Friend.  It's  not  your 
lault,  you're  Just  hung  up  in  the  .structure." 

Aft-'-r  InlormiriB  .Mr,  CI. irk  th;it  they  wanted 
him  to  help  them  end  job  dl;,crimin.ition  by 
labor  unions  and  cmploves,  speed-up  school 
tle-segrecation  .iiid  strensthen  enl.ircement 
of  I. pen  l.ousme  laws,  ilie  group  went  on  to 
•lie  L:ibor  Department  where  they  iircsenttd 
Kecret,.ry  V/lIi.ird  Wirtz  'vvith  a  set  of  de- 
mands tliat  included  l.irger  grant.?  lor  job 
training  ..nd  stronger  ciilcrcement  of  iuir- 
employment  regulation,'?. 

'  W"e  have  had  a  beautiful  day  .  .  .  w"e  ac- 
complished our  purpose  .  .  .  which  Is  to 
shake  up  the  do-nothinn  lionkies  in  govern- 
ment." Rev.  Abernathy  reportedly  said  after 
•lie  meeting  with  Mr.  Clark. 

He  warned,  however,  that  cabinet  officials 
wciuld  be  given  10  days  to  .study  the  demands. 
"Then  we  will  be  back — not  150  iis  today  but 
with  :;000  to  5000  strong,  .^r.d  '.hen  we  will 
demand  answers." 

jFrom   the   Washington.    (D.C.)    Dally   News, 
.\pr.  30,  19681 

l-l'.EEDOM    .bONCS    AND    PLEAS :     V."e    HaVE    HaD    A 

BEAUTiFfL  Day  Today 
(By  Samuel  h^taSord) 
During  the  day  yesterday,  .t  was  a  time  of 
confrontation  for  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign marchers,  but  at  night,  m  the  friendly 
confines  of  the  John  Wesley  AM.E.  Zion 
Church  on  14th-st  n'w,  it  was  a  time  lor 
boudaritv. 
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We  have  had  a  beautiful  cUf  tOtUy,"  the 
Re\     Waiter    PaunLroy    told   MBembled    Ne- 

grue«  aind  whltefi. 

The  poor  people  thought  so,  too.  Per  many 
'>f  them,  the  march  has  been  ao  eye-opener 

A  lady  from  New  Vork  s  lower  East  -Side 
tixiic  the  microphone  to  say.  This  Is  the 
flr^t  time  I.e  ever  held  the  hands  <>?  an 
Indian  and  a  9<;)iitherner  ' 

"I  feel  here  for  the  first  time  I  do  have 
s<;>me  people  I  can  talk  to.  '  an  American  In- 
dian told  the  lustUy-cheerlng  crowd  "We 
have  £1  bond  poverty  " 

Rudolph  Ceonzaiez.  a  Mexican -American, 
said.  "Today  I  tiaw  the  beauty  and  natural 
h.  inesty  at  the  p<->or  of  all  races  .  .  .  these 
are  Jiir  f>eople  n^w  " 

K  peppery  elderly  lady  from  Baltimore 
drew  understandmj?  mxls  when  she  said. 
■  We  get  a   little   check  but  you   know. 

the    landlord     teata     the    mailman     to    our 
house  ' 

An  Alabama  white  braved  scattered  hont* 
then   a  AS  cheered   when   she  chronicled   her 
conversion  from  rucLst  to  marcher    Another 
Indian  spokesman  spoke  words  with  mean- 
lni<  t<>  Nei?ri>es  and  Puerto  Rlcans 

Tm  tired  of  being  the  white  m<ui  a  In- 
dian." he  said  "I  want  to  be  a  man  I  want 
to  be  myself  I  m  get;th^  tired  of  being  Uild 
I'm  a  ajood  Indi.in  if  I  keep  quiet 

•Thl.s  M  the  flrst  time  I've  seen  all  my 
br^taer^  tr>«?ether 

Brotherhood  Exuberant  solidarity  Dis- 
covery bv  blg-citv  black  men  that  Indians 
and  Mexlcan-.^mertcaos  are  In  the  same 
boar  Discovery  by  Indians  that  Puerto  Rlcan 
i?r.pe   pickers   live   In   -Mcken  coops 

Freedom  son^s  were  belt«d  out  with  spirit 
ai.d  TiKoroiis  hand-cKipplni?  A  white  nun 
cl.apped  too.  but  soundlessly,  as  tho  she 
x.v.-ed  'o  Join  in.  but  wondered  if  it  would 
;  x^ic  right. 

The  Rev  Ralph  Abernathy.  hoarse  after 
ft  d.iy  ')f  '.^;klng  made  It  clear  that  he  is  n.-'W 
THE  leader  of  the  Sou'h  Christian  Leader- 
ship r<mfcrence.  and  that  Dr  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr  had  not  Intended  for  him  to 
be  a  figurehead 

He  said  his  group  might  keep  Cabinet 
members  waiting  today  .ind  tomorrow  as  It 
did  vesterday.  adding.  "We've  been  waiting 
on  the  white  m^n  350  years  (nowi   were 

going  to  let  him  wait  on  us" 

With  Dr  King's  father  and  brother  the 
Rev  A  D  King  looking  on.  the  Rev  Aber- 
n.ithv  s.iid  white  Amertc.i  thought  Mar'in 
Luther  King  "w.is  rough  and  tough  so  they 
thought    thev    would  assajsinate   him 

'But  got  news  for  them  You  see  under 
Mar'.ln  I  uther  Kind's  leadership,  we  were 
going  t*T  shake  .\merloft  but  under  Ralph 
.Xbernathv's  leadership  were  going  to  turn 
1:  .ipside  down  " 

He  was  wildly  Cheered  and  the  loudest 
cheers  cdme  from  the  poor  people  of  diverse 
races  and  ethnic  groups  who  kerned  to  have 
found  they  have  more  in  common  than  they 
thought 


A    REPUBLICAN    POSITION    IN*    THE 
FIELD  OF  AGING 

Ml  DIRKSt:N  Mr  President,  this 
vva:  s  lepoi:  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  .As?ing.  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate yesterda.v.  includes  a  statement  cf 
minority  views  .signed  by  Senators  FRA>rK 
CARLSON.  Winston  L  Provty.  Hirvm  L 
FoNo.  Jack  Miller.  Thrcston  B  Morton. 
CiiFFORD  P   H\NSEN   aid  myself 

The  report  contain.s  much  information 
I  suggest  that  attention  of  evei-y  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  be  !?lven  to  both  the 
maionty  and  minority  statements 

The  minority  views  reaffirm  positions 
taken  m  earlier  niinonty  reports.  These 
advix-ated  a  wide  range  oi  improvements 
m  both  economic  mea.sures  and  a  variety 


of   special   services   on    belialf   of   older 
Americans 

We  have  cho.sen  to  concentrate  our 
attention  this  year,  tiowpver,  on  three 
pruposaLs  which  we  feel  deser\'e  highest 
national  priority 

These  three  recommendations,  all  of 
which  are  directed  at  economic  problems 
of  older  persons,  call  for  early  action 
on.  first,  changes  in  Federal  fiscal  policies 
to  stop  inflation,  the  older  .American's 
public  enemy  No  1 .  second,  provision 
of  automatic  social  security  benefit  In- 
creases based  on  rising  living  costs:  and, 
third,  a  nonpartisan,  comprehensive 
study  in  depth  of  economic  problems  of 
older  people — for  the  present  and  tlie  fu- 
ture Such  study  should  include  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  private  pensions,  employment  op- 
portunities and  impediments,  rax  laws, 
and  all  other  economic  aspects  of  aKing. 

It  .should  be  noted  that  each  of  these 
three  .'.as  been  endor.sed  also  by  tlie  Re- 
publican national  coordinating  com- 
mittee 

Because  of  Its  bre\lty.  and  its  impor- 
tance to  every  Member  of  the  Consre.ss, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  for  repro- 
duction of  the  minority  report  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  IS  so  ordered 

■See  exhibit  1  ■ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Our  stat^ement.  I  be- 
lieve, makes  clear  tlie  rationale  for  giving 
the.se  three  recommendations  highest 
priority  I  would  like  to  make  .some  per- 
.sonal  obser\'ations.  however  about  our 
proposal  for  a  nor.parti.san  or  bipartisan 
study  of  the  social  security  system,  pri- 
vate pensions,  old  a^e  assistance  and 
other  factors  in  the  economics  of  agmR. 

It  was  my  pnvUege,  as  a  young  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  to  vot.e  m  favor  of  tlie 
original  Social  Security  .Act  I  am  equally 
proud  of  my  support  ol  every  subsequent 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Congre.ss. 

I  hope  and  expect  to  vote  for  additional 
social  security  improvements  in  the 
future 

I  have  become  increasingly  disturbed, 
however  by  the  fact  that  '-ocial  security, 
like  Topsy    "has  just  .; rowed.  ' 

The  patchwork  quilt  development  of 
social  security  during  the  past  30  years 
has  created  inequities  which  need  correc- 
tion. New  concepts  for  its  improvement 
may  also  deserve  attention 

My  interest  and  that  of  other  members 
of  the  minority,  is  in  the  strongest,  most 
effective  social  security  system  possible- 
one  which  will  fully  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

There  iias  been  no  thorough  study  of 
social  security  since  its  creation.  Times 
have  changed  So  iiave  needs. 

The  past  20  years  have  .seen  great 
^lowth  in  private  pension  programs.  I 
beheve  we  need  a  strong  private  pension 
system  m  Ami-ncan  complementary  to 
the  .social  security  system — a  much  bet- 
ter svstem  tomorrow  than  today 

There  have  been,  durin?  these  past  30 
years,  shifts  in  employment  patterns.  In- 
creasing length  of  life  and  better  health 
themselves,  have  chanj-'ed  budgetary 
needs  of  older  Americans.  All  of  these 
matteiydeserve  careful  scrutiny. 

We  need  to  take  a  new,  jjenetrating 
look  at  social  security,  private  pensions 


and  all  other  economic  liemer.ts  in  ag- 
ing, if  we  are  to  develop  truly  adeouate 
and  fair  retirement  income  ixjlicies  The 
time  to  begin  is  now 

It  is  most  ^ratifyiiu;  for  me  lo  join 
with  other  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  tins  important  study  proposal. 

For  the  balance  of  my  position,  I  am 

happy  to  stand  on  tiie  muionty  report 

which  follows: 

Exhibit   1 

.Special  Committee  on  .Acino  Report  Mi- 
.s-oRiTY  Views  cF  Mk.ssrs.  Dirksen.  Cari  - 
sf)N.  Prouty.  Pong,  Miller.  Morton  *nd 
Hansln 

introiu'ction 

Previous  minority  report*  of  the  Special 
Committee  .>n  .Aging  have  .ill  endorsed  la) 
lmpro\ement3  In  old  .ige.  sur-.  Uors.  and  dis- 
ability insurance  under  the  .social  security 
system  ibl  Federal  support  of  .special  services 
to  the  .iged  where  needed.  lO  better  Federa:- 
State  economic  .usslstance  to  the  elderly  in 
greatest  need,  id)  remov.il  of  older  people  .it, 
lar  .IS  possible  from  treatment  .is  public  wei- 
f.tre  o-isee,  le)  stimulation  of  private  efTort.s 
t<i  unprove  the  social  .ind  economic  situation 
.imong  senior  citizen.":  .md  (f  i  etTectlve  Fed- 
eral executive  .ind  legislative  .ictlon  to  cut 
the  deviiBtatlng  lo.sses  by  older  .'\inerlcans 
through  InHatlon 

Underlying  these  minority  policy  positions 
has  <Uways  been  a  deep  .md  abiding  concern 
for  older  persons.  We  reafflrnn  now  our  belief 
that  older  .\merlcans  should  be  given  full 
Dpportunltv  to  share  In  .Americas  bounty 
with   .llgnlty  and  independence 

While  a  rer-apltulatlon  of  earlier  mlnurtty 
reccjmmend.iilons  ippears  elsewhere  in  thl.s 
statement,  for  most  It  hardly  seems  necessar>- 
•o  repeat  "ur  previously  published  cletallpd 
commentii  We  ha^e  elected  Instead  to  con- 
■entrate  on  3  maior  points 

.S'othing  in  this  decision  .should  be  Inter- 
preted :is  changing  any  of  our  previous  posi- 
tions We  urce  as  a  matter  of  priority  now, 
however,  that  special  and  most  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to- 

1.  InimetUate  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  etfectUe  Federal  fiscal  policies 
to  stop  the  accelerating  inflation— the  most 
''ommon  source  of  trouble  :or  'lUler  .Ameri- 
cans; 

2  Provision  of  automatic  social  securltv 
benefit  Increases  based  on  escalation  In  11\  - 
ing  costs;   .md 

:i  Initiation  of  a  ccjmprehenslve  non- 
partisan rei  lew-in-depth  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  prlv.ate  pen.slon.s.  tax  laws,  em- 
ployment opportunities  ,ind  related  element* 
in  the  economy  of  aging  to  the  ends  that — 

•  a)  no  older  .American  shall  sutfer  want 
or  loss  of  dignity; 

ibi  the  social  security  system's  integrity 
shall  be  reassured  for  the  benefit  of  both 
present  and  future  generallon.s; 

I  CI  necessary  burdens  on  the  young  lor 
.support  of  the  old  will  be  compatible  with 
principles  of  fairness  and  social  justice,  .tiid 
(/ 1  any  inequities  m  public  .aid  private  ef- 
loits  to  provide  decent  retirement  income 
will  be  corrected  In  the  most  nuelUgeut  pos- 
sible manner  with  minimum  delay. 

.As  in  the  pait.  we  continue  our  view  that 
while  special  ser'.  ices  to  meet  a  variety  ot 
tin. que  needs  imong  the  Nation's  older  pop- 
ulation deserve  support,  the  most  serious 
problems  ol  lider  American^  are  economic 
and  are  related  to  achlevemeiat  and  presei'va- 
tiou  ui  atlequute  income 

INFLATION  —  ECONOMIC    PUBLIC    ENEMY    .NO.    1 

Minority  members  of  this  Committee  ha'p 
repeatedly  taken  the  lead  in  recognizing  thit 
the  most  serious  sources  of  problems  amoiiK 
all  wider  .Americans  is  the  massive  loss  ol  real 
Income  through  inflat.on 

We  maintain,  with  wide  supD.-Jrt  from  eco- 
nomic expers  fiaat  control  of  inflation  can 
only    be    achieved    tiirough    Federal    policies 
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which  .ire  ll.scally  'ound,  ,iiid  by  roll  call  votes 
of  members  of  Congress  which  are  consistent 
with  .such  policies 

The  rei-ord  ol  the  Republican  membersliip 
measures  up  to  these  requirements. 

We  have  fin[)!iasi?ed  th.-it  .i  .sound  dollar 
demands  .iifs  in  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
expenditures  which  liave  ch.iracterized  re- 
cent DenuHTatic-conLrolled  Congresses  and 
the  present  national  .idmliiistratlon  Fur- 
tlier  priorities  lor  .spending  programs  must 
be  established  a  l>a.sl.-  principle  of  gCKXl 
government  wiiK'h  has  been  absent  under  tlie 
present  .idminlstratlon. 

We  .ire  lompelled  to  reiterate  inir  concern 
tor  reduction  in  ,iiid  [KXitponement  of  un- 
justifiable or  low  priority  Federal  expendi- 
tures it  IS  ah.soltitelv  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  rising  public  deficits  and  debt,  which 
lay  the  foundation  lor  iiili.itlon  and  high 
interest  r;it^s 

The  record  .since  mr  last  report  liius  al- 
ready shown  increasing  erosion  of  the  dol- 
lar's value  It  has  become  commonplace  to 
speak  of  today's  U.S  money  .is  .t  40  cent 
dollar. 

rhere  is  no  place  in  this  serious  problem 
for  levity,  but  we  cannot  help  but  agree  with 
the  late  and  venerable  comedian,  Ed  Wynn, 
wlio  said.  "What  '.his  country  needs  is  a  good 
5  cent  nickel  " 

The  (iangcr  is  'hat,  unless  those  in  con- 
trol of  our  Federal  zovernment  live  up  to 
economic  policies  which  include  a  stable 
dollar,  we  may  tome  day  come  to  a  5  cent 
dollar. 

Almost  all  citizens  .ire  hurt  by  rising  costs 
of  living.  Only  the  •. ery  wealthy  escape  No 
.single  group  sutTers  more,  however,  than 
older  -Americans 

While  some  employed  persons  derive  some 
relief  through  wage  increases,  there  are 
many  who  do  not  .A  l.lgh  percentage  of  the 
iver  3  million  employed  persons  over  65 
.ire  'o  l)e  found  In  the  latter  group.  E^en 
when  increases  do  occur,  their  delay  often 
makes  It  impossible  "o  recoup  the  Inflatlon- 
■  reated  :osses 

Farmers,  of  course,  have  been  confronted 
with  falling  prices  for  their  products  while 
prices  of  goods  .md  materials  they  must  buy 
nave  risen  sharply.  This  has  .special  slgnl- 
licance  to  a  discussion  of  Inflation's  Impact 
in  the  .aglne  l)ecause  so  many  of  our  nation's 
larms  .ire  operated  by  persons  In  the  older 
Ige  brackets.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
half  the  nation's  poor  live  In  rural  areas. 

In  earlier  minority  reports  of  this  Com- 
mittee, we  tnade  estimates  of  po.<islble  In- 
llatlon-creaipd  losses  'o  older  j-eople  In  terms 
of  probable  jierceniaees  and  total  dollar  re- 
ductions In  purch.a.slne  [x>wer.  Our  predlc- 
Mons  of  -tibstintl.il  ItiSfcs  have  been  con- 
"irmed  Much  to  our  regret.  Indeed,  actual 
injury  to  older  people  far  exceeded  our 
[iredlctlons. 

Cost  of  living  inflation  during  'he  pcist 
vear  amounted  to  iie.arlv  4  percent.  Virtually 
no  economist  expects  a  lower  rate  of  Infla- 
■lon  durln2  the  next  12  months.  Most  experts 
predict  a  trreater  loss  In  dollar  values,  rans- 
;ns  to  as  much  as  .t  jiercent  or  more 

The  record  of  SIO  billion  cost  of  llvlns  in- 
flation during  'he  ftr.'t  3  months  of  1968 
iiears  out  the=e  predictions. 

Based  on  an  estimated  1P68  annual  pur- 
ihaslng  power  of  over  $40  billion  among 
persons  past  65.  a  4  percent  inflation  would 
produce  purchasing  iiower  loss  to  these  citl- 
.lens  of  roughlv  .$1  6  billion  per  year.  .A  5  per- 
'  ent  inflation  would  cost  them  over  $2  billion 
r>er  year. 

When  these  losses  are  tran.'lited  Into  !n- 
divldufil  personal  terms,  they  become  even 
more  .'■ignificant.  Living  r'and.ard  prospects 
for  the  person  no'.v  65,  with  roughly  14  years 
of  life  expectancy.  l)ecome  dim  if  this  Infla- 
tionary spiral  is  not  stopped. 

The  greatest  injury  is  .suffered  by  people 
with  the  lowest  incomes.  The  bulk  of  these 
persons  are  to  be  found  among  the  most  el- 


derly and  among  single  and  widowed  women 
who  often  must  face  life  alone 

E^'en  the  present  national  administration, 
whose  own  iXJlicles  ha\e  (.■ontrlbuled  so  se- 
verely to  losses  in  dollar  values,  has  begun 
to  express  alarm  .it  current  .ind  luture 
threats  of  greater  Inliatlon  Jieprettably  these 
words  of  alarm  liave  yet  to  be  followed  by 
meaningful  deeds 

In  the  face  of  our  Viet  Nam  problem,  which 
may  yet  Impose  even  more  serious  demands 
on  the  Nation,  it  liardly  ai)p)ears  enough  to 
simply  call  for  an  increase  in  taxes. 

There  mu.st  be  .some  re.il  belt-tit;htenlng 
with  reference  to  lowest  priority  expenditures 
and  vigorous  efforts  to  eliminate  unne<'essary 
expenditures  and  waste. 

Up  service  to  these  needs  is  not  enough. 
Nor  are  "budget  cuts"  which  are  little  more 
than  promises  against  budget  incre^ises. 
There  must  be  action  now-  -and  it  must  aJm 
at  eliminating  all  the  ;at  in  our  trovern- 
mental  programs. 

An  example  of  national  .idminlstratlon  at- 
titudes is  afforded  by  what  u.is  napj>ened 
since  the  "freeze"  on  liie  number  of  Federal 
civilian  employees.  Since  1966  when  the 
"freeze"  became  effective,  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  has  risen  by  almost 
200,000.  TTie  national  .idministration's  budg- 
et for  next  year  requests  a  lurther  .idditlon  of 
55.600  Federal  employees. 

Tlie  Democratic  controlled  Congress  and 
national  administration  cannot  dive.st  them- 
selves of  respon.sibllity  lor  thi.s,  which,  in 
Itself,  has  been  a  substantial  factor  in  the 
inflationary  spiral. 

We  recognize  the  vast  resf>onslbi!itles  the 
Federal  government  has  toward  its  citizens 
and  their  special  needs  We  have  supported 
and  will  supfXJrt  programs  which  effectively 
address  themselves  to  such  needs.  We  Insist, 
however,  that  sensible  priorities  must  be  set 
within  the  context  of  sound   fiscal   policies. 

We  take  this  position  m  the  interest  of  all 
the  people.  As  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  however,  we  feel  a  .special  need  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  security  of  older  .Ameri- 
cans. Inflation  is  the  No.  1  enemy  of  such 
security.  It  must  be  brotight  tinder  control 
at  the  Federal  level,  not  through  words,  but 
through  action. 

automatic  socI.^L  .sErtrRixy  ukntfit  i.ntreasf.s 

While  a  stable  dollar  is  the  major  long- 
range  need  to  protect  older  .Americans  and 
others  who  must  depend  on  relatively  fixed 
Incomes,  we  feel  immediate  action  is  re- 
quired to  provide  help  to  these  persons 
against  ravages  of  inflation. 

Adoption  of  our  propo.=al  to  provide  auto- 
matic incre.ises  in  .^ocial  security  br-nefit-s 
equal  to  rises  in  living  costs  would  be  .i  m.i- 
jor  step  in  that  direction. 

.As  Introduced  and  supported  by  scores  of 
minority  members  m  *he  House  .md  Senate 
during  the  89th  and  90th  Coiietrcsses.  .such 
an  .imendment  to  social  security  would  pro- 
vide that  whenever  the  consumr-r  price  in- 
dex goes  tip  by  a  spec. fled  percentage,  then 
Old  Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits  would  be  increased  in  an  equal  per- 
centage. Tins  proposal  lias  strong  endorse- 
ment by  the  Republican  National  Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

This  improvement  in  tl-.e  Social  .ScoMrity 
Act  recommends  Itself  on  several  counts. 

Its  implementation  would  require  no  in- 
crease in  social  security  tix  rates.  \Vc  'be- 
lieve, as  v.-e  think  most  older  .Americans  do, 
that  social  security  taxes,  v.-hlch  fall  pri- 
marily on  the  young  and  inlddlc-.ised.  .^hovild 
not  become  an  unbearable  'oiird?n. 

Our  concern  5or  the  tax  level  is  only  In 
part  related  to  immediate  needs  o:  '.vorkers — 
with  responsibility  for  rearing  and  educat- 
ing youngsters  on  wliom  our  Nation's  future 
depends.  It  also  relates  to  our  desire  for 
preservation  of  OASDI  .is  an  effective  instru- 
ment which  \rill  .':tand  the  test  of  time. 

Ekionomists  and  other  students  i.if  social 
insurance    have    voiced    the    opinion    that    .i 


point  can  be  reached  when  the  burdens  of 
.social  security  taxes  might  jeopardize  the 
wliole  system  We  do  not  rhtKifie  to  be  a  jjarty 
to  such  II  misfortune  Exi>erlence  in  other 
countries  suggests  that  .such  le.irs  may  have 
Justification  in  fact. 

nie  mo.st  import aiit  .irgviment  lor  .lUto- 
matic  cost-of-living  increases  in  stvlal  .se- 
curity benefits,  of  course,  is  the  lielp  it  would 
L:i\e  to  older  people 

McKSt  older  .Amerlcan.s  are  relatively  Ue- 
lenseless  against  hlglier  lulng  ci>i<Ts  pro- 
duced by  the  inflationary  spiral.  Hie  Federal 
government's  actions  lia\e  been  the  primary 
source  of  this  iiroblem  It  appears  eqiiitable 
and  fair  that  that  government  should  pro- 
vide at  letist  .sfime  relief  to  jjersoiLs  who  are 
\ictims  of  its  llscal  policies 

Ttiat  such  lielp  .should  be  available  to  the 
retiree  as  soon  ivs  iie  is  lilt  by  the  dollar 
\iiliie  10.SS  appears  ecjually  .ippropriate.  He 
.should  not  have  to  vviilt  1.  2,  ,t  years  lor  such 
relief  through  gerieral  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  .Act  This  is  especially  so 
when  such  increases  often  lall  U)  roiiipen- 
sate  fully  for  changes  in  living  costs  anyway. 

It  IS  regrettable,  but  true,  that  many  or 
the  elderly  simply  cannot  wait.  Some  are 
of  most  advanced  age  .md  may  not  even 
live  to  get  the  benefit  of  increase  "prom- 
ises" .A  high  percentage  of  these  extremely 
old  people  are  ones  with  lowest  resources 

We  l>elleve  that  compassion,  equity,  and 
common  sense  demand  that  we  stop  making 
older  peopl-,»  wait  until  .some  luture  Con- 
gress (  hocses  to  compensate  them  lor  social 
security  benefit  losses  created  bv  iiiHatlon 

"nils  i.s  the  most  compelling  rea.son  for  our 
.support  of  the  automatic  adjustment  m 
OASDI  benefits  ba.sed  on  consumer  price 
levels. 

It  is  also  True,  however,  that  such  .in  auto- 
matic provision  would  tend  to  reiussure  ihe 
worker,  v.'hose  taxes  now  support  the  pro- 
gram, that  he  will  not  be  .short-changed 
when   he   reaches   retirement   age. 

.Adoption  of  social  security  cost-of-living 
increa-ses  on  an  automatic  basts  Is  by  no 
mean.s  offered  by  us  as  a  :  ole  answer  to  the 
problems  of  older  people  Other  imprnve- 
inenCs  in  the  .social  securltv  system,  many 
of  which  we  have  discussed  in  previous  mi- 
nority reports,  also  deserve  action. 

It  should  be  noted  lurther  tliat  such  a 
social  securltv  amendment  cannot  meet  the 
basic  problems  created  by  inflation  Alter 
all.  less  than  one-third  of  the  monev  in- 
come received  by  persons  pa-st  fJ5  is  derived 
Irom  OA.SDI  pavments  This  underscores  the 
absolute  necessity  of  effective  iction  lo  .stop 
inflation  across  the  board. 

.VO.N'PARTISAN  ECONOMICS  OF  AGING  STI'DY 

Older  Americans'  Incomes  arc  derived  frfim 
a.  \  arietv  of  sources,  each  of  which  must  be 
considered  in  developing  national  policies  to 
iissure  income  adequacy  m  later  years.  Tills 
is  one  of  the  several  major  reasons  that 
prompt  us  to  urge  most  .strongly  that  a  com- 
prehensive study  in  depth  of  tlie  v^'hf'le  eco- 
nomics of  .tgir.g  be  made  as  soon  i.s  po.sslble. 

.Such  a  study  should  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  completely  removed  from  j>artisan 
Ijolitlcs. 

It  should  involve,  in  .idditiou  to  a  baUuiccd 
team  of  qualified  economists,  representatives 
from  other  social  and  scientific  disclplmee 
with  knowledge  of  the  elderlv''^.  problems  In- 
cluded .'mong  such  experts  undoubtediv 
would  be  many  who  qualify  as  'senior 
citizens." 

The  scope  of  such  ii  study  should  be  com- 
prehen.sive  .iiid  .should  be  related  to  Ijoth 
lontr  raiitre  opportunities  and  needs  and  to 
immediate  iirc'blems  among  our  older  pop- 
iil.ition 

The  study  s.hould  'ry  to  determine  realis- 
tically the  probable  budgetary  requirements 
of  older  persons  now  and  in  the  future. 
Related  to  this  must  be  consideration  of 
health,  medical,  and  educational  prosrcss 
which  may  create  an  older  population  in  the 
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future  aa  different  from  today's  as  today's 
la  diiTererit  from  the  elderly  of  1900. 

A  meunmgfui  economic  survey  most  cer- 
tainly would  direct  careful  attention  to  the 
contributory  social  security  system,  private 
pensions,  government  pensions,  old  age 
aaslstiince  programs,  employment  opportu- 
nities and  all  other  sources  of  income  for 
older  Americans 

It  Is  our  nope  that  the  study  would  pro- 
vide A  sound  base  for  formulation  of  national 
0  policies  which  would  achieve  our  common 
goal  of  decent  living  standards  with  dignity 
for  every  elderly  person 

Ideally  the  study  slimild  be  undertaken  by 
A  recogniz€Kl  economic  research  institution  or 
bureau,  of  which  there  .ire  sevi-ral.  Preferably 
it  would  be  financed  by  one  of  the  large,  in- 
dependent found. itlons  now  dedicated  to  im- 
partial improvenienta  in  our  society. 

Should  such  a  privately  sponsored  study 
appe.ir  impr.irlUMl.  .in  iltern.itlve  approA'-h 
could  be  creation  by  Con*;res.s  .>f  a  bi-partisan 
commission  similar  to  the  successful  Hi>3ver 
CommUsion.  crented  durins;  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, to  develop  recommendations  for 
ImprovemenU  In  Federal  i^overnment  opera- 
tions 

It  has  been  30  years  since  full  operation 
of  the  social  security  system  beyan  At  no 
time  5luce  has  there  been  a  thorough  rc- 
■examiiuUton  of  its  purposes,  operation  and 
tot  1  effect  on  the  American  people.  We  be- 
lieve such  ,ki\  examination  is  needt-d  to  make 
certain  that  social  security  serves  our  people 
.IS  they  want  and  deserve. 

No  one  would  deny.  least  of  all  members 
of  Congress  most  i1e<-t>ly  involved  with  such 
legislation,  there  we  have  seen  30  years  of 
patching.  st,oring-up.  and  '  expansion  of 
social  security  In  a  piecemeal  fashion.  How 
much  of  Its  purpose  and  function  has 
changed  would  be  a  primary  concern  of  the 
study  we  propose.  6o  al;-^o  would  be  answers  to 
questions  about  its  future  .'scope  and  -har- 
acter 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  finan- 
cial soundness  oi  Federal  -id  v^e.  survivlors 
and  disability  Insurance  OASDl).  We  who 
have  suiiported  recent  amendments  to  the 
system  .ire  onfldent  that  its  obligations  will 
be  honored.  At  tlie  same  time,  however,  some 
of  us  h.ive  become  disturbed  about  solvency 
of  -he  Federal  civil  service  pension  system. 
We  do  not.  want  lo  see  either  of  these  line 
proijrams  put  in  Jeopardy. 

Questions  have  risen  as  to  the  best  ways 
to  dnance  OA3DI.  Questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  younii  will  ^et  a  fair  return 
in  later  vears  lor  the  social  security  tax  con- 
tributions they  -ire  making  now.  Impartial, 
t.icMial  .inswers  are  needed. 

We.  m  previous  reports  of  this  Commit- 
tee, have  raised  a  number  of  questions  regard- 
ing Inequities  in  social  seciulty,  including 
treatment  given: 

1  Widows  who  receive  only  82'i  '-  of 
primary  benefits  payable  to  their  husbands. 

2  -Married  couples  both  of  whom  work  yet 
receive  benefits  only  on  contributions  by  the 
majur  wage-earner. 

3.  Persons  who  continue  working  past  65. 
continue  paying  social  security  tuxes,  and  yet 
do  not  get  eqvutable  Increases  in  benefits. 

4.  Eligible  persons  who  lose  social  security 
benefits  because  of  employment  when  even 
the  combination  ot  benefits  received  and 
earned  income  give  them  too  little  on  which 
to    live    in   reasonable   comJort. 

To  these  could  be  added  many  more  in- 
equities, real  or  fancied,  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  individual  mem- 
bers uf  the  Congress. 

What  should  be  the  minimum  primary 
O.^SDI  benefit'  Should  it  be  S55.  S75.  SlOO? 
Shoula  It  be  some  other  figure  plucked  out  of 
a  hat.'  Or  should  it  be  a  minimum  based  on 
a  thorough-going  study  of  unmet  needs 
among  the  aged'  Is  there  an  alternative 
method,  apart  from  old  age  assistance,  to  fi- 
nance the  elderly  whom  the  present  public 
and  private  system  Is  failing  to  serve? 


How  closely  should  OASDI  benefits  be  re- 
lated to  wage-based  uix  contributions  made 
over  the  yenrs  by  the  beneficiary?  Are  social 
security  taxes  equitable  on  '.-mployed  persons 
and  self-employed,  respectively? 

The  study  we  propose  could  well  address 
itself  to  such  questions  and  countless  more 
relttted  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

We  believe  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  .md  Means  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  charged  with  responsi- 
bility lor  socliil  security  legislation— but  also 
for  much  other  extremely  important  legls- 
latlvo  business — ,  would  welcome  an  un- 
biased analysis  and  pertinent  recommenda- 
tlon-t. 

We  do  not  believe  .i  study  '.ut  this  purpose 
initiated  and  directed!  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity .Administration  or  other  division  in  the 
Petlernl  executive  department  could  produce 
the  objective  analysis  .ind  recommendations 
that  .ire  needed. 

The  executive  brunch  can  he  and  has  been 
the  source  of  much  valuable  data.  It  has 
many  highly  competent  people  involved  in 
.idmlnistrallon  of  programs  .iffectlng  the 
elderly.  Ilieir  primary  responsibility,  how- 
ever, is  administration  and  not  policy  de- 
velopment. Administrative  bias,  indeed,  can 
lead  and.  in  the  past,  has  led  to  policies  not 
•  m  the  country's  best  interests. 

.Another  reason  for  keeping  the  study 
independent  .md  nonpartisan  is  the  fact 
that  lb  must  go  far  beyond  a  review  of  social 
se<-uritv  and  other  publicly  financed  pro- 
(jranis   lor   nUIrr   ix-ople. 

It  Is  approximately  20  years  since  our  Na- 
tion's prlv.ite  pension  system  began  Its  real 
growth  A  •fudy  of  the  ccoijomics  of  aging 
which  failed  to  take  into  account  the  contri- 
bution, liirgclv  unique  to  America,  by  this  ap- 
proach to  needs  of  older  people  would  have 
rel  itlvelv  little  meaning.  Attention  to  In- 
come-pro<luctng  savings  of  all  other  types 
lA'oUld   also   oc  tncc»R:iry 

.Ml  of  thevv  prn.iie  efforts  to  develop  re- 
Mreziieiil  iiitoines  have  m.ide  sr^at  strides 
■  ince  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

.\s  with  ..<K-lal  -•.ecurlty,  however,  many 
t^iestlons  are  pertinent  to  our  goal  of  ade- 
i|uaie  .ncomu  .or  "Ider  Americans.  This  Is 
jiarticularlv  so  with  regard  to  organised  pri- 
vate pension  programs. 

What  is  the  potential  of  private  pensions? 
How  can  this  potential  be  reall^ed  and  ex- 
tuinded  through  ixjth  private  and  government 
initiative.'  How  effective  are  current  laws 
designed  to  stimulate  their  growth? 

In  a  mobile  society,  with  frequent  changes 
of  employment  by  millions  of  individuals 
during  their  working  years,  what  are  the 
best  Ways  to  protect  their  stake  In  various 
private  pension  programs  to  which  they  may 
have  .access?  To  what  extent  Is  vesting  and 
portability  of  pension  rights  practical  and 
desirable?  .Are  there  special  problems  In  vest- 
ing and  portability  which  must  be  resolved 
If  they  are  to  work?  Is  there  danger  that 
over-.tealous  legislative  requirements  in  these 
.irea6  might  impede  development  of  new  pen- 
sion programs? 

Other  questions  relate  to  how  entire  groups 
of  employees  may  have  assurance  that  their 
reliance  on  private  programs  Is  Justified. 
What  is  the  proportion  of  insured  pension 
plans'  What  are  the  trends  In  marketing  of 
new  plans'  Are  new  laws  or  regulations  nec- 
essary to  protect  interests  of  members  in 
union-operated  plans?  In  employer-operated 
plans'' 

.At  least  as  important  as  these  examples, 
perh.ips.  IS  the  Question  of  mter-relatlon- 
ships  of  sciclal  security,  private  pensions,  .and 
other  retirement  mccme  programs.  To  what 
extent  have  th^  intermixed  to  achieve  the 
current  median  annual  income  of  $1,433  for 
single  older  individuals  and  $3,645  for  couples 
over  65? 

Beyond  this  is  a  question  with  both 
immediate  and  long-range  implications — 
How  many  .Americans  may  reasonably  be 
expected    to    participate    in    private    plans? 


Tliose  who  cannot  also  deserve  decent  living 
when  they  grow  old.  How  can  this  goal  best 
be  achieved? 

We  believe  public  assistance  case-work 
treatment  of  the  iged  whose  only  handi- 
cap IS  financial  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
same  basis  as  with  the  vounijer  relief 
recipient.  How  can  we  best  provide  help  with 
dignity  to  the  several  million  aged  in  this 
category? 

Another  factor  in  the  economics  of  afting 
is  employment  A  large  number  of  people  past 
65.  especially  men.  choose  to  continue  em- 
ployment. Many,  on  retirement  from  one 
job,  move  to  another — some  full-time,  some 
part-time. 

Is  there  need  in  our  society  for  the  skills  of 
senior  citl/ens?  Do  social  security  or  private 
jienslon  regulations  discourage  those  who 
want  to  work  in  later  years  from  doing  so' 
How  many  private  pension  plans  are  designed 
to  close  the  employment  door  on  competent 
older  workers?  How  can  this  problem  be 
resolved? 

How  great  an  effort  should  be  made  by 
private  business  to  offer  employment  op- 
ixirtunltles  suitable  to  needs  and  skills  of 
older  people?  How  can  government  encourage 
such  effort? 

A  splendid  beginning  In  developing  answers 
to  questions  of  the  type  cited  above  has  l>epr. 
made  by  the  .suljcomn;ittee  on  Fiscal  Policy 
of  the  joint  Economic  Committee  on  Its  i; 
Volume  compendium  of  papers  on  "Old  -Ace 
Income  .Assurance"  written  by  distlneuislied 
economic  experts.  This  comfbendium  includes 
numerous  questions  other  than  those  we  have 
raised  In  this  statement.  They  also  deserve 
.attention  .Some  arc  extrcnielv  important.  The 
excellent  material  developed  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  however,  only  serves 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  majcr 
study  such  .is  we  propose.  Time  md  agalii 
contributinif  experts,  commenting  on  areas  iii 
which  they  have  greatest  knowledce.  say:  "A 
further  ttvidy  needs  to  be  made." 

It  IS  pe:haps  fittln»?  to  comment  at  thi.s 
point  on  bi-partisan  proposals  fcr  a  White 
House  Conference  on  .Aging  in  1970.  We  are 
in  lull  sympathy  with  what  we  believe  would 
be  the  objectives  of  such  a  coiiierence.  Wc 
note  that  administration  witnesses  testify- 
ing on  such  legislation  have  recommended 
deferring  .such  a  conference  until  1971  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  such  an  under- 
takins 

Whatever  may  be  the  best  time  for  such  .i 
conference,  we  believe  it  would  be  ^^reatly 
strengthened  if  the  study  we  have  j-roposed 
IS  completed,  or  at  least  well  underway.  .A 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  which 
fails  to  meet  the  number  one  problem,  which 
IS  cccnomic.  head  on.  could  not  do  full  Jus- 
tice to  senior  citizens  of  our  nation.  Wc. 
therefore,  urge  maximum  speed  in  imple- 
mentation of  our  economic  study  recom- 
mendation. 

PREVIOUS     MINORITY    RECOM.ME.ND.VTIONS 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  these  minor- 
ity Views,  it  was  noted  that  a  recapitulation, 
without  elaboration,  of  recommendations  we 
have  made  In  previous  reports  would  be 
made  to  complete  the  record  of  our  position 
in  aging.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
enumeration  of  last  year's  recommendations 
reflects  our  continuing  attitude  toward  older 
people  .uid  solution  of  their  problems.  .At 
that  time  we  urged: 

1  Automatic  upward  adjustments  m 
OASDI  benefits  equal  to  increases  In  living 
costs; 

2.  Across-the-board  increases  to  all  O.ASDI 
beneficiaries: 

3.  Higher  minimum  O.ASDI  payments: 

4  One  hundred  percent  of  primary  O.ASDI 
benefits  to  older  widows  i  Instead  of  the 
present  82' 2  percent  of  the  amount  payable 
to  surviving  husbands » ; 

5  Permitting  O.ASDI  beneficiaries  to  earn 
at  least  $2,100  a  year  without  penalty; 

6  Upward    adjustments    in    benefits    for 
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married  couples  both  of  whom  work  and 
thus  often  pay  dir.il  social  seruniy  taxes 
without  teceivlng  higher  p.ivnu'iits  when 
they  become  beneficiaries  of  0.\SDI: 

7  Upward  adjustments  in  OASDI  benefits 
for  persons  who  <lo  not  retire  .it  .ifte  65,  but 
who  now  receive  no  recognition  tor  their 
.idded  years  of  contributions  to  social  se- 
curity and  to  society: 

8  Extension  of  6.'\.'^DI  !o  more  pe^ipie  on 
an  adequately  funded  basis: 

9.  Vlttorous  efforts  to  expand  .;nd  iniiirove 
.America's  unique  private  prnsioii  system: 

10.  Preserv.ition  and  develojiment  of  .tp- 
propriate  t,tx  relief  measures  lor  older  .Amer- 
icans at  all  levels  of  itoverninent: 

11.  More  liber  il  income  tax  con.'^lderations 
for  persons  who  .ontribute  ;nibst.intially  to 
the  support  of  needy  older  relatives; 

12.  .As.^urince  of  .aletiu.ite  old-;.ge  a.ssist- 
ance  progr.ims: 

13.  Kxpansion  of  job  ■  jipoi  tuiat.i'<.  ;r,:i- 
time  :ind  part-time,  for  i  Ider  persoii.s  de?ir- 
mi?  emplovment; 

14.  Effective  "sheltered  c.ire"  proirrani.';  for 
the  aged  whose  infirmities  require  such  serv- 
ice: 

15.  More  effectUt?  State  :iiui  Kk-uI  prorr.iiiis 
:    r    I'lder    oeoole      urh    .t.-^    were    •ir.iooiU'd 


when  the  Congress  g.ive  .dmost  unanimous 
support  to  enactment  of  the  Older  .'Vmericans 
.Act  of  1965. 

On  some  of  these  ret  oinnieiid.itions.  t!u' 
Nation  has  made  jjrogre.ss;  otliers  remain  10 
be  done  in  their  entirety.  We  hojie  that  time 
will  soon  be  at  hand. 

CONCl.V.'-ION' 

Tiie  thru.-t  of  these  minority  views  reflects 
our  conviction  that  top  priontv  to  our  cur- 
rent 3  major  recommendation.^,  includiiut  the 
call  for  a  non-partisan  economic  study  in 
depth.  IS  nece.s,sary  if  our  Nation  is  to  att.iln 
.in  enduring  posture  in  the  iielii  •■!  a^'inir 
which  will : 

1.  Provide  umple  opport  inlty  for  .dl  Amer- 
icans to  achieve  decent  living  tt.indards  :or 
their  later  years; 

2.  ."Achieve  ..dequate  income  with  dli-'nitv 
for  tho.se  who  ..re  unable  to  do  so  throui/h 
their  own  etlort.s; 

:<,  Maint.iin  tlie  i)Uicliasiiut  power  of  .■^uch 
ineomes  once  they  ,;re  att.ilned; 

4.  Develop  the  most  workable  i.iul  .  nul- 
:ahle  combinations  <.f  priviite  und  i)ul)r.i'  1  f- 
lorts  toward  these  ends,  .md 

5.  Hold  nece.s.^arv  t.ix  ijurdens  on  the 
worker  for  these  purposes  nt  levels  as  rea.son- 
.ible  .Ts  possible. 


.-ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  BYI;D  of  West  Vii'^'inia  Mr.  Pits- 
uiont.  11"  tiiore  be  no  fui'thrr  bu.sino.s.s  be- 
loi'o  tht>  benalo.  1  move  that  the  Senate 
.staiKl  111  ad.joui'nir.em  'dntil  12  t/cloek 
no.iji  t.(Inorrfi■v^ . 

Tlio  molion  wa.s  aarcad  to;  ;ind  'at  3 
o'clock  and  48  niinute.s  ii.iii  •  the  .Senate 
adjourned  until  tomnnow,  Wednesdav, 
Mav  1,  19tii!.  ;it  12  o'clock  noon. 


-NOMIN.ATION.S 


Execulive  iioinination.s  received  Lv  the 
Senate  .\;nil  30,  1968: 

I  iKKict  uv  Economic  OfPOitrr.NirY 

Janus  IJ.    lempleton.   of   Kentucky,   to   be 
an   .Assist, mr   Director  of   the  Olliec  of   Eco- 
nomic Oppoit'inity.  (New  position  1 
Us.  AlK  EniiCf:  Ac.mii  Mv 

Col.  William  T.  Woodward.  IK4827.  Uecru- 
:  ir  .Air  Force,  for  .ippoiinment  as  Dean  of 
t!ie  Faculty,  U..S.  Air  Force  -Ap  idemv,  under 
the  ijrovisiun.s  of  section  !.i335,  title  10  of  the 
United  ;?tutrs  Code,  with  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r//(>.sf/azy,  April  :W,  1UHH 


The  ll.)use  met  .'t   12  n't  lock  ii'ion. 
ri.e  f'iinplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Lalch. 
D  D  .  <'lfercd  the  fol'iowin  i   prayer: 

Tlie  Jicai'cnfi  cU'vhirc  tlir  ulnry  of  God : 
and  tl:e  finnavicvt  shmrcth  //is  Iiandi- 
roorl-. — P.salm  19;  1. 

.Mmi<-'hty  God.  our  Ileavf  n'.v  Father, 
who  declarest  Thy  ;jlory  i;-i  the  heavens 
and  wlio  dost  reveal  TliyseU"  m  Thy 
word,  deliver  us  as  we  thav.-  -lear  to  Thee 
from  coldness  of  heart  and  wanderinps 
of  mind  that  with  steadfast  thoUL'lits 
and  kiiidlcd  affectloii.s  v.-e  iniiy  worship 
Thee  in  .■-pirit  and  ip.  tnitn. 

BIc-ss  tlicse  .servants  of  our  pcojjle  as 
tl;cy  1,'ive  themselves  in  .service  to  our 
fellow  men.  Grant  unto  ihcni  clear  vi- 
sion to  see  what  is  amiss  in  our  .society, 
creative  wisdom  to  v.-ork  ;it  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  Nation,  courageous  spirit 
to  do  -omethin.r  about  it.  buildina;  self- 
respect  and  culiivatinc  ;:ood  v.-ill  among 
the  citi/'ens  of  our  country. 

May  Tliy  holv  spirit  move  in  the  heart 
of  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  all 
Members  of  Conf:rcss.  Give  to  them  wis- 
dom to  know  Thy  will  and  the  strength 
10  do  it.  So  rule  their  hearts  and  so 
reisn  m  their  minds  that  law  and  order, 
lustlce  and  peace  may  prevail  every- 
wh.ere.  to  the  clory  of  Thy  name  and  the 
i^ood  of  our  beloved  land. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


H.R.  1441)1.  .An  act  1.,  '-rant  •:..■  nia.-^ters  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  lii  those  'es.sels  for 
their  wat'cs 


AIE3SAGE  }}?OM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes.saire  fn m  li.e  .Senate  by  Mi-.  Av- 
rington.  one  of  iis  ( lerks,  .iiinounccd  thai 
the  Senate  had  I'ppointcd  Mr.  Hruska 
as  an  additional  conferee  ('ii  the  part  of 
the  Senate  en  Die  bi!i  Ti.R.  1.5.3991  "An 
act  makiim  lUL'ent  ,sii)jpleniental  aj^pro- 
priations  h-r   'a-.-crI   yea:-   "068." 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday v.as  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

.•\  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of 
his  secretaries.  wJio  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  April  25,  1968,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 


'IliE  L.\TE   HO.XOP.ABLE   ROBERT  F. 
P.ICH 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr. 
Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pcnnsvlvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  ■  rrat  men  ot  the 
20th  century  passed  away  Sunday  eve- 
ning, April  28.  1968.  That  i^erson  was  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress  Robert  F.  Rich. 
of  Woolrich.  Pa. 

No  Member  of  Concress  in  this  cen- 
tuiT  has  left  sue!  a  lasting  monument 
as  has  Bob  Rich.  He  loved  his  country, 
and  his  philosophy  as  to  what  was  best 
for  the  United  States  influenced  his  every 
act  and  deed. 

While  successfully  pursuing  an  out- 
standing business  career.  Bob  Rich  v.as 
first  elected  to  Congress  on  November  4, 
1930,  durintr  the  71st  Congress,  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term.  Tl.e  great  depression 
was  then  underway,  to  be  followed  by  the 
election  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
passage  of  many  so-called  New  Deal 
measures.  Bob  ended  the  first  phase  of  his 
congressional  career  by  not  seekinti  le- 
election  in  1942.  During  this  period  of 
service,  the  Congressman  deplored  what 
he  considered  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion, the  Increase  in  the  national  debt 
and  the  trend  toward  the  welfare  state 
which  caused  him  great  concern.  He  was 


again  i-eelicted  to  Congress  and  served 
from  Januitry  3,  194.5,  until  lie  retired 
voluntarily  on  Juno  3.  19,51.  During  this 
second  jihase  of  his  congressional  mem- 
bership ne  va.s  steadfast  in  his  beiiet  that 
this  couiitry  was  spending  beyond  its 
means,  and  he  became  iioted  fijr  liis  <  ter- 
nal  advocacy  of  >  conoiny  in  i'o\'ei'nment 
und  a  balanced  budget. 

Bob  Rich  was  born  in  Wooliii  h.  C'hn- 
inn  County.  Pa.,  on  June  23,  loH3.  and 
attended  the  iiublic  schools,  Dickin:;on 
Seminary,  Williamsport,  ?a..  and  Wi"- 
liam.si)ort.-  Pa.,  Commercial  CulloL-e.  He 
v.'os  raduated  from  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
-Academy  1.1  1902  and  attended  Dickin- 
son Culleue.  Carlisle,  Pa..  1503-06.  He 
became  er.nayed  in  the  woolen -mills 
business  in  1906;  al.so  eni^aiicd  in  lianking 
and  became  financially  inUn'csted  in  \ar- 
ious  Inisiness  and  manufacturing  i  rA>  v- 
pn.ses.  Bob  v.'as  a  dcleuate  10  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  at  Cleveland 
m  1924,  1952,  and  1956:  a  member  of  the 
board  of  tru.stees  of  Dicki;ison  College:  of 
Lock  Haven.  Pa..  Teachers  College  1913- 
28;  ol  Lock  Haven.  Pa..  Hospital  1920-51: 
and  ot  Lycoming  College.  He  was  gen- 
eral manaaer  arid  later  i;resident  ot  the 
Woolnch  Woolen  Mills  m  Woolrich.  Pa. 

Bob's  fi;-.-i  wife,  the  former  Julia 
Trump,  died  in  1951.  He  is  survived  by 
lus  v.-ife,  the  former  Patricia  Holmes 
Wideman,  four  daughters,  a  stepson, 
f.vo  stepdaughters,  21  "randchildren, 
and  three  sisters. 

This  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  finest 
citizens  in  the  passint?  of  Bob  Rich.  In 
the  tryir.g  times  that  liiis  Nation  is  pres- 
ently going  through,  would  there  were 
more  great  men  like  Bob  Rich,  ready  and 
willing  to  speak  out  in  the  interest  of  a 
sound  (conomy,  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
respect  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Penn.svlvania 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  minority  leader. 
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Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
Bob  Rich  was  one  of  ihe  most  i^ui-spokeii 
Members  of  tii.s  body,  but  his  views  were 
const r.ictr.i'.  nut  destructive  He  was  a 
man  of  d«'p  conviction  and  dedicated 
to  principle  He  was  also  one  of  the  most 
lovable,  one  of  ihe  kindest,  one  of  the 
most  generous  Members  of  this  body 
He  was  a  deliu'ht  to  be  with  He  was  a 
worker  of  untinna;  eneri^y  He  left  an 
indelible  mark  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives We  missed  him  when  he  vol- 
untarily retired  His  service  to  his  dis- 
trict to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation  was 
In  the  finest  tradition  Wp  tMvioved  his 
company  when  he  returned  to  see  us  We 
are  sf)rrowful  in  his  pa.s^his  He  will  be 
mis.sed  bv  all  We  express  to  his  family 
our  deepest  condolences 

Mr  M<C-ORMAfK  Mi  Si)eaker  will 
the  ktentleinan  yifld  ' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  Speake; 

Mr  McCORMAfK  I  lom  with  my 
f'.iend  from  Pennsylvaiua  and  my  col- 
leatTue  from  Michigan  m  expressing  my 
sorrow  m  learnintj  of  the  passing  of  <iur 
late  beloved  coUeaKue  Bob  Rich  Bob 
Rich  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  Mem- 
bers (jf  the  Congress  that  I  have  ever 
served  witii  He  constantly  attended  his 
committee  meetiniis.  and  he  was  con- 
stantly on  the  floor  while  the  House  was 
deliberating  legislation  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  strong  views,  lie 
was  one  wlio  had  a  mind  that  was  an 
inspiration  to  others — a  mind  of  under- 
standing a  mind  of  goodness.  He  p<js- 
sessed  all  of  those  nch  qualities  that 
commanded  the  resi>ect  of  his  fellow  hu- 
man beings,  and  in  the  possession  of 
those  rich  qualities  he  nispiied  others  to 
emulate  him 

There  are  many  aspects  of  Bob  Rich's 
life  that  are  not  known.  One  of  them  was 
his  many  act.s  of  charity  Bob  Rich  was  a 
man  who  was  always  doing  good  turns, 
.il'.vays  Aiding  a  i:ood  cause,  always  giving 
■  )i  his  time,  his  mmd.  and  particularly 
cjntnbutions  of  money  m  mar.y  excellent 
cau.ses  th.at  se-ve  mankind. 

But  he  always  did  it  without  openly 
manifesting  It  It  was  oiily  a  day  or  two 
.igo.  in  talking  with  one  of  my  dear 
friends  and  distinguished  colleagues,  he 
'old  me  ot  a  charity  that  Bob  did  -.vith- 
out  publicity  involving  .some  thousands 
of  dollars.  But  wo  knew  Bob  Rich  to  be 
that  kind  jf  man,  a  ,'•  ^-at  .■\mericaii,  an 
.lutstandmg  legislator,  a  definite  mmd. 
We  respected  liim.  He  wa^.  a  man  who 
was  kind,  a  man  wno  was  understanding, 
and  a  man  who  gave  eveiything  to  life 
that  was  good  and  noble  and  uplifting 

I  join  with  my  tru-nds.  not  only  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  of  the  entire  House 
who  knew  Bob  Rich,  in  extending  to  Mrs 
Rich  and  !ier  loved  ones  the  deep  and 
profound  sympathy  ol  both  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack  and  myself. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Peiuiavlvania.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguisiied  minunty  whip. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  except  for 
Bob  Rich  s  immediate  family,  ao  one  has 
suffered  a  greater  loss  than  I  with  his 
passing  He  was  more  than  a  friend  and 
colleague  He  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
jae  ci  my  closest  personal  friends. 

.■Mthough  It  was  18  years  ago  that  he 
last  served  here,  and  there  are  many  here 
pcw   who   were  not  privileged   to  know 


him.  I  liardly  I'.eed  to  .>peak  of  the  con- 
tribution he  made  to  tlie  work  of  the 
Congress  His  outstanding  record  .speaks 
for  it.self  Where  are  you  gouig  to  get  the 
money':'"  he  would  regularly  ask  in  the 
debate  as  new  costly  programs  were  ad- 
vocated 

Unfortunately,  his  question  went  un- 
answered. He  foresaw  a  day  ot  reckoning. 
Today  we  face  a  fiscal  crisis.  We  are  now 
searching  lor  the  answer  to  the  question 
Bob  Rich  asked  us  and  the  country  time 
aad  again 

But  it  IS  of  Bob  Rich,  the  man.  rather 
than  the  distinguished  t^entleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  a  real  statesman,  ol  whom 
I  prefer  to  --peak  In  or  out  of  Congress. 
few  have  meant  as  much  to  me  as  an  in- 
timate friend— a  friend  tried  and  true — 
one  with  whom  you  shared  your  inner- 
most thoughts  He  re.ioiced  in  your  suc- 
ces."5es  and  assisted  in  your  adversities. 

It  IS  not  enough  to  -.ay  that  Bob  Rich 
was  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  Christian 
gentlenum  in  the  lullest  sen.se  of  the 
woid  He  was  happiest  when  he  was  in 
some  way  helping  others.  To  Ije  able  to 
assist  --.omeone  or  some  woilhy  cause, 
financially  or  otherwise,  without  anyone 
knowing  iie  was  the  benefactor,  gave  him 
his  greatest  joy  I  would  betray  his  trust 
were  I  to  tell  you  of  the  many  things  he 
has  done  m  helpine;  others  Just  in  the 
telling  we  all  would  be  inspired. 

Bob  Rich's  competitive  spirit  was  also 
inspirational  to  all  who  (  ame  in  contact 
with  him  Wc  might  say  he  was  born  a 
competitor  He  loved  competition  In 
the  debates  on  the  lloor  of  the  House. 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  on 
the  ':tolf  course,  he  actually  invited  com- 
petition. He  was  at  his  best  when  he  was 
challenged. 

Four  of  u.s — Bob  Rich  and  Bruce  Bar- 
ton, a  former  colleague  head  of  the  fa- 
mous advertising  firm  of  Battin-Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborne;  Bob  Smith,  an  at- 
torney here  m  Washington  .md  myself — 
spent  every  Easter  weekend  toKilher  for 
lo  years  devoted  exclusively  to  competing; 
oetween  ourselves  on  the  -oil  course  One 
might  say  it  was  a  15-year-old  private 
tournament  among  the  closest  of  per- 
sonal friends  These  weekends  I  shall 
never  forget 

We  all  looked  forward  to  this  annual 
competition,  and  Bob  Rich  particularly 
did.  His  enthusiasm  was  unlimited.  He 
played  to  win,  but  he  always  played 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  game,  never  taking  an  unfair  advan- 
tage. This  was  a  rule  of  life  with  him 
Indeed,  life  itself  was  a  game  with  him, 
and  to  be  played  with  all  the  energj*  and 
talents  one  possessed. 

To  know  Bob  Rich  was  to  love  and 
admire  him.  He  wa^  one  of  the  finest  and 
one  of  the  greatest  men  I  have  ever 
known  He  \sas  one  of  my  closest  friends 
I  .im  blessed  to  have  known  Bob  Rich. 

I  extend  my  ^ympathy  to  Ws  wife  and 
wonderful  family 

Mr  ALBI.RT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
nentleman  yield 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Penn^ylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  -lentleman 
for  .vieldinn;  I  join  him  and  our  col- 
leagues in  this  expression  of  sadness  over 
the  death  of  a  wonderful  man 

To  nie   Bob  Rich  s  life  can  be  sum- 


mari/ed  in  two  phrases:  There  was  never 
a  man  more  i.'enerous  with  his  own  re- 
sources or  more  frugal  with  public  funds 
He  was  a  gnat  and  fine  man. 

Mr  SCHNKFBELI  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  t-'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  di.stlngui.shed  ijcntleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
many  Memljers  of  Congress  who  knew 
him.  mourn  the  recent  passing  of  their 
very  line  friend.  Robert  F  Rich,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Bob  Rich  made  famous  the 
phase:  "Wheie  aic  you  k'oing  to  get  the 
money':'"  and  tins  admonition  continues 
to  serve  its  puipose  even  in  these  days 
so  lon^  after  his  retirement  from  Con- 
..Tcss  in  1950. 

Bob  Rich  had  a  host  of  friends  here 
in  the  Conaress  because  of  his  outstand- 
ing inteirrity  and  devotion  to  the  causes 
which  he  knew  were  richt  His  deep  con- 
cern for  the  fl.scal  responsibihty  In  the 
Federal  Government  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  ins  colleagues  who  had  an 
abiding  admiration  for  his  warnings  to 
the  Nation. 

Bob  Rich  uas  educated  in  the  public 
schools  oi  Wcmlnch.  'Williamsport  Dick- 
inson Seminary.  Mercersburg  .Academy, 
and  Dickinson  College,  rhovigh  forced  to 
leave  college  in  1906  becau.se  of  ill  health. 
Dickinson  -'ranted  him  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  35  years  later  in  recogni- 
tion ot  outstandum  .service  to  iiis  venera- 
tion. In  1958  Lycoming  College  bestowed 
upon  him  its  purple  hood,  representing 
the  honorary  deiiree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

He  has  bet^n  a  distinioiLshed  industrial- 
ist and  ilnancier.  .Associated  with  the 
woolen  business  in  his  hometown,  he 
iiecame  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Woolrich  Woolen  Mills.  He 
ha-s  ;iven  outstanding  leadership  to  the 
banking  institutions  of  his  community. 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1931,  Rob  Rich 
.served  lor  18  difficult  years  as  an  honored 
and  trusted  Representative  of  the  people 
of  his  district  Tlie  .sound  of  his  voice  can 
still  l..e  heard  :n  the  Halls  ot  Congress 
when  the  air  is  still  and  the  Nation  is 
concenied  with  the  problems  of  fiscal 
responsibility 

His  life  has  been  closely  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  higher  education.  He  had  a  lon^j 
time  lecord  of  service  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Dickinson  College  He  took  up 
his  father's  mantle  as  President  of  tne 
board  of  directors  of  Williamsport  Dick- 
inson SeminaiT,  and  until  ins  passing. 
was  the  .senior  member  of  the  board  of 
Lycommg  College.  He  and  his  family 
have  given  generously  to  the  college  so 
that  its  many  dreams  have  come  true. 

Bob  Rich  was  a  distinguished  Mason 
in  the  Valley  of  Williamsport  and  was 
the  .senior  of  the  honorary  members  oi 
the  Supreme  Council.  33d  deuree.  in  the 
Valley,  having  been  crowned  some  47 
years  ago. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  which  he  had  .served  with  such 
devotion  as  to  have  won  for  himself  the 
title  of  "Mr.  Methodist"  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  is  with  deep  respect  and  regret  that 
we  note  the  passing  of  Bob  Rich,  and 
Mrs.  Schaeebeh  and  I  extend  our  con- 
dolences and  heartfelt  .sympathy  to  his 
family. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  distinuuished  f;entleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  t;reatly  regret.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
good  tiiend.  Bob  Rich. 

He  was  one  of  the  stalwart  conserva- 
tives in  Coimress  His  was  a  lonely  voice 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
many  years,  demanding  to  know  from 
what  source  the  funds  were  to  come  to 
finance  the  ever-expanding  paternalism 
of  the  Federal  Government.  He  watched 
the  Nation  i)lunge  ever  deeper  into  debt 
and  was  made  unhappy  by  it. 

Although  Bob  Rich  fought  unceasingly 
the  spendin-;  of  money  the  Government 
did  not  have  and  had  to  borrow,  he  was 
a  liberal  with  his  own  money,  contribut- 
inu  to  many  causes  which  he  considered 
meritorious  And,  as  Speaker  McCormack 
has  said,  he  did  .so  without  fanfare. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  .greatly 
missed  Bob  Rich  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  he  was  a  man  of  real 
conviction  and  couraae. 

To  tile  members  of  his  family  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  my  sym- 
pathv. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
trentleman  jield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ol  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to    the    pentleman    from    Pennsylvania 

I  Mr.  CORBETTJ. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
.saddened  by  the  death  of  my  good  friend 
Bob  Rich.  I  believe,  however,  it  is  not  too 
late  for  us  to  fc.low  his  good  advice  on 
fiscal  affairs 

He  was  a  fiiie  Member  of  Congress,  and 
he  gave  us  and  the  Nation  correct  pre- 
dictions as  to  what  would  happen  to  our 
financial  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  extend  my 
.sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  t>e  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  good  things  that  are 
.said  about  our  old  friend  and  colleague. 


the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  ( xtend  their  remarks  in 
tribute  to  the  late  Robert  F.  Rich. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1969.  AND  FOR  ITS  CON- 
SIDERATION TOMMORROW  OR 
THEREAFTER 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
may  rail  this  bill  up  for  con.sideration 
tomorrow  or  .some  day  thereafter. 

\Tr.  GERALD  R  FORD  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING  LAW  AMENDxMENTS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10477) 
to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the 
guaranty  entitlement  and  reasonable 
value  requirement  for  home  loans,  to 
remove  certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  interest  rate  on  loans  sub- 
ject to  such  chapter,  and  to  authorize 
aid  on  account  of  structural  defects  in 
Ijroperty  purchased  with  assistance  un- 
der such  chapter  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate   amendments    with    amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing   been    read     and     printed     in     the 

RECORn. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  fzentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  request  for  the  lime  be- 
ing? Members  will  want  to  be  recog- 
nized   for   unanimous-consent   requests. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  request 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING.  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
ON  MAY  1   AND  MAY  2 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  Wednesday.  May 
1  and  on  Thursday.  May  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSETS 
BY  LEADERS  OF  POOR  PEOPLE  S 
MARCH 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  nbiection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  obieotion. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that 
those  -who  participate  in  the  poor  people's 
march  on  Washington  may  have  proper 
confidence  in  their  leaders,  it  is  suggested 
that  disclosure  of  financial  assets  be 
made  by   those  who  control  this  cam- 


paign. This  disclosure  should  include  all 
income  of  the  leaders  and  the  organiza- 
tions which  they  work  lor.  Including  the 
amount  and  source  of  contributions,  as- 
sets, salaries,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  noted  no  such  disclosures  in  the 
l)ast  and  lor  this  matter,  no  demand  for 
tliem  by  the  press.  It  would  apjiear  that 
such  a  disclosure  would  be  a  wliolesome 
develoi)ment,  since  the  campaign  has 
been  referred  to  Irom  the  beginning  as 
a  lioor  people's  inarch."  If  it  should  be 
lound  that  there  are  those  among  the 
leaders  of  the  march  who  have  a  good 
thing  going  and  are  using  the  jjoor  people 
lor  their  own  purpo.ses,  it  would  be  a 
liealthy  revelation  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  of  them  are  simon  jjuie.  the  march- 
ers could  have  more  confidence  in  their 
leaders. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  done  let  the 
Record  sliow  that  I  oppose  the  inarch,  as 
a  useless  disturbance  of  the  jjeacc  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  I  object  most 
\igorously  to  any  capitulation  by  the 
leaders  in  our  Government  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  marchers,  .And  I  demand 
full  and  proper  protection  for  law-abid- 
ine  citizens  and  their  property  from  riots 
and  violence  during  the  march,  some- 
thing noticeably  lacking  during  much  of 
the  rioting  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 


ABOUTION  OF  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  .'^jieaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

rhere  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  develop- 
ing complexity  of  the  national  elections 
of  1968  increases  the  likelihood  that  the 
clioice  of  our  next  President  may  be  made 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
tha-d  lime  .since  1801  and  1825. 

Our  failure  to  abolish  the  archaic 
electoral  college  system  ol  i^residential 
selection  may  prove  to  be  a  disastrous 
ovpr.sitiht.  If  this  decision  niu.st  be  made 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  all 
States  will  have  an  equal  vote.  Six 
.sparsely  jiopulated  States  like  Alaska, 
South  Dakota.  North  Dakota.  Montana. 
Nevada,  and  Delaware  with  2  H  million 
l)eople  will  have  the  same  votinu  strength 
as  SIX  of  the  largest  States  like  New- 
York.  California.  Pennsylvania.  Texas. 
Illinois,  and  Ohio  with  a  jxipulation  of 
85  million  people. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
kind  of  an  electoral  college  le.sult  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote 
decision.  If  the  House  of  Reprfsentatives 
should  have  to  make  the  presidential 
selection,  the  constitutionality  of  the  de- 
termination would  be  questioned. 

Although  the  iiour  is  late  imd  the  cir- 
cumstances difficult,  there  is  still  time  to 
act.  to  produce  the  constitutional  chance 
which  is  required  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pre.si- 
dent  by  popular  vote  and  abolish  the 
t  lectoral  coliecre. 

I  urge  the  President  and  the  leader- 
ship of  botli  political  parties  to  endorse 
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corrective  action  to  avoid  a  crisis  of  un- 
certainty which  our  Nation  can  ill  afford. 


VPTFK  ANS       ADMIN  IriTRATION 
MOUSING   L.AW   AMENDMENTS 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  t<i  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  HR.  10477'  M 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  liberalize  the  guaranty 
entitlement  and  reasonable  value  re- 
quiremf nt  for  home  loans,  to  romove  cer- 
tain riciuuTmcnts  with  respect  to  the  In- 
tere.st  rate  on  loans  subiect  to  such 
chapter,  and  to  authorize  aid  on  account 
of  structural  defects  In  property  pur- 
chased '.vitli  assistance  under  such  chap- 
ter, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  m  the  Senate  amendments. 
with  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Pui^e  2.  str^e  out  lines  Id  lo  23.  inclusive, 
.mcl  losert 

F.Kc  S  (at  NiitwithsianUlnK  the  pruvi- 
ain.\a  of  «Wli'ma  JO-libliSi.  207(cn3i.  213 
id'.  2:.'OictH4i.  22tMi  M  2  n  HI  1 .  331tdMS). 
23l"'i  irt).  232" <t I  I  r  iB)  234if).  and  UOlici 
i4<  iif  tl.e  N.iti.>nai  HoUMnjc  \c\.  re«?ardln«{ 
the  m.iximum  interest  r.iles  whuh  the  Sec- 
retary ijf  HoUsmtt  .xnd  'Jrban  Development 
mav  est.iblish  for  trruin  mortt{aije  insur- 
.inte  pr'>«r;iins  aiitiinrized  bv  that  Act  the 
Secrct-iry  iS  authon/.rd.  until  October  1,  1969. 
to  set  th»?  m.iNimnin  interest  rales  for  .such 
proitrums  .il  nul  to  exct-eU  -.iicli  per  centum 
p«T  .mniini  "   •     nvjuui    .f  the  prlnclp.U 

ohU^-ation    ■  s*    -.t    .uiv    lime    .is    he 

flnda  neti'---».ir      t  n:c  i>?urtgui<e  market. 

iind  duriiK  that  tlnu-  :Ur  interest  rules  -.i) 
set  «hall  be  decnuij  t>  ho  ;>.r  ill  purposes  the 
luter<">t  niU-«  in  ufT'-ct  under  the  provision* 
or  .4id  set.tK<ti  2t)3ibn5)  .»nd  the  other  sec- 
tlotisi  referred  to  .ibove. 

-bt  s«ctl^in  20710  m3»  of  the  National 
Huusini!  .\ct  is  .imended  bv  insertins  beiore 
the  period  .it  the  end  of  t;ie  Ilrst  .-.emencc 
of  the  se''>iu  (Miragrapa  the  toUoWlni;-  ',  or 
not  to  e.\i.ee(  such  per  centum  per  .inmun 
not  In  excess  of  6  per  conivim  ii»  the  .socre- 
turv  tlnds  necessary  to  meet  the  mortenge 
miirke;'. 

•ict  Section  213(di  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  -itnkinK  "  '.  except  that'  .uid  all 
that  follows  preceding  the  period  at  the  "'nd 
of  the  nrst  sentence  md  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  in  the  amount  of  the  prmclp.il  ob- 
lldtation  outstanding  at  .iny  time,  or  not  to 
exceed  svich  per  centum  per  jnnura  not  in  ex- 
cess of  <>  per  centum  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary   to  meet  the  mortfciige  marltef. 

•,di  SeeUon  231(cn6)  of  such  .^ct  Is 
amended  by  striking  or  not  to  exceed'  and  aU 
that  follows  preceding  the  sentlcolon  and  !n- 
serung  In  Ueu  thereof  or  not  tu  exceed  such 
per  centum  p)er  .innum  not  in  excess  of  6  per 
centum  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
meet  the  mortgage  market' 

•  I  e  I  Section  234 1 !  >  of  such  .-Kct  Is  oxnended 
by  inserting  before  the  per«jd  ax.  the  end  of 
the  lirst  sentence  the  following:  ■.  or  not  to 
exceed  uich  per  centum  per  .innuni  not  in 
exoeis  of  6  per  centum  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  m»^et'.  " 

Page  2.  after  Hne  Si.  Insert 
Sec  4  lai  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
national  goal  of  a  decent  homo  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family  cannot  be  reached  unless  there  Is  an 
adequate  supply  of  mortgage  credit  at  rates 
of  interest  the  American  family  can  alford. 
that  in  recent  years  this  credit  has  been 
available  only  at  unreasonably  high  rates  of 
interest,  up  as  much  as  50  per  centum  in 
the  last  three  years;  that  for  a  moderate  in- 


come fitmlly  the  cost  of  financing  a  home 
now  IB  t!reater  than  tlie  combined  cost  of 
land  labor,  and  consiructlon  material;  that 
under  existing  consllUitlona'.  arrangements 
i.ur  mon^-Uiry  and  tis<al  policies  seem  to  be 
inadequate  to  cope  with  these  high  tlnance 
charges;  that  many  Unanclul  Institutions 
i»-nd  to  wllhUraw  from  the  mortgage  market 
ilurlng  tight  money  perKxls;  that  the  purpose 
,if  Qovrrnment  celUngt.  -srems  to  be  ihwurted 
by  insldioui  dli^count  points;  that  there 
oxUis  in  the  public  an<l  private  .sections  of 
the  economy  the  resources  and  capabilities 
necetisury  to  ellmlnute  the  problems;  and 
that  new  and  more  effective  ways  should  be 
exfJlored  to  i-xploit  the  p<'wer  of  Government 
.md  i.he  econctnlc  resourci'>  of  our  Sullon  lo 
rr.'iolve  ihls  dlfllcult  problem. 

"lb)  Tlicre  i»  hereby  i*stabllslied  a  com- 
mission to  study  niorttjngp  interi-»t  rates  and 
to  mnke  rec-inmendatlons  to  assvirr  the 
avullnblUty  of  an  .idequate  .lupplv  of  mort- 
gage credit  at  a  reast>nAble  cost  lo  the  con- 
, inner  i  lierelnalttT  relerred  to  as  the  Tom- 
mlsslon  I  which  shall  be  comprlied  of  llfieen 
n»eml)ers  as  follows: 

■  ill  n»e  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Stales  Senate. 

"1 2 1  The  ihulrman  .ind  ranking  minority 
n^ember  .-I  the  Qanktng  .md  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hciiu.e  ol  Repref<ent:itlve«. 

••i3i  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Hres- 
ulent  of  the  Senate,  om-  from  the  mujorlty 
party  and  one  from  the  mlMorliy  party  (Jthcr 
than  tlioM*  rctcrrrd  •<>  m  paragraph   ili 

■(4 1  Two  mrrnbera  .ippolnled  by  the 
Speakers  of  the  Houj*  of  Representailves. 
one  irom  the  majoritv  party  and  oue  from 
the  rmnoritv  parfv  other  ih:in  those  referred 
to  In  paragraph  tJl  . 

••i5t  Seten  membeni  appointed  bv  the 
PrvMdent,  at  least  three  of  whom  will  be 
public  m»mber.i  representing  the  consumer. 
•ici  A  uu'uncy  in  'he  Commission  shall 
not  .Ulocl  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
th«  »aine  turner  ;is*the  .original  appoint- 
ment. 

•id)  The  Chsirroan  of  the  Conunlsslon 
»hail  be    .■  i  by  the  Hrrsidciit. 

••ip)   E:.  .ibers   >■!    the    Commission 

»hall  constiUiLc  .  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber mav  mnduct  liearings 

•if I  Tl»e  Commission  hh.ill  undertake  a 
comprehrhiivc  .;tudy  and  make  recommen- 
dations on — 

•ill  Tile  necessity  for  sutuiory  or  ad- 
mmisiratlve  controU  over  interest  ratea  in 
connection  with  aovernment-.issihted  mort- 
gages; 

"(2)  The  .ippropriate  level  for  such  inter- 
est r.ites  to  enable  low.  -ind  moderate-income 
families  to  .dlord  decent  housing: 

•(3)  Ways  to  -tssure  the  availability  of  an 
.uiequato  supply  of  mortgage  credit  to  pro- 
duce the  volume  of  housing  required  to  meet 
the  >,'Oals  set  lorth  m  housing  .md  urban 
development  laws;  and 

•■i4i  The  injtitutionul  changes,  through 
legislation,  administration,  or  Tax  incentive*, 
that  can  be  made  .imong  the  N.uions  nnan- 
cial  instltullons  to  encourage  them  to  make 
avnilable  a  larger  <.liure  of  capital  funds  for 
home  financing  purposes 

"igp  Said  report  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  m»de  by  April  1.  1969.  so  is  to  enable  the 
President,  Congress,  .ind  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  llrban  Development  to  titke 
necessary  action  before  October  1.  1969.  when 
the  authorization  for  the  increase  in  interest 
rates  above  present  .statutory  ceilings  will 
expire 

ihi  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  !rom  any  department,  bureau. 
;igency.  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent est.iblisliment.  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purposes  of  its  work;  and  each 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion,   office,    independent    establishment,    or 


instrumentality  is  authorized  to  lurnish  such 
information,  i-uggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  available  funds. 

•■  ( l)  Tiie  members  of  the  Commission  t pec- 
ifted  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  serve  without  additional 
rotiipensatlon  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion .ippolnted  under  paragraph  i5i  of  sub- 
.sectlon  lal  shall  receive  875  per  diem  when 
c-ngnged  In  the  pfrformance  i>f  the  duties  of 
ilie  Commission,  All  members  of  the  Com- 
mission ;hall  receive  reimbursement  for  nec- 
i-ssarv  traveling  .md  subsistence  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  m  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

■ijl  Tlie  Se<Tetarv  ^^f  Housing  .md  Urb,m 
Uevelor.meut  shall  designate  the  Executive 
D;rert>)r  of  the  Commission.  Financial  and 
administrative  services  (Including  tliose  re- 
;atln«  to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial 
reporting,  j.ersonnel.  .md  procurement*  ^hall 
be  provided  tlie  Commission  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  IJrb.in  Development, 
for  wiilch  payment  fhall  be  made  in  advance. 
or  bv  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the 
Commission  in  such  amounts  lis  may  be 
.igreed  unon  bv  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mlsslc;n  .ind  paid  Dep.-irtment. 

••ik)  rhe  Comml.-sion  shall  iiave  power  to 
appoint  md  lix  tlie  compensation  of  such 
.idiimonal  personnel  as  may  l>e  necessary 
to  carrv  out  its  duties,  without  regard  to 
the  i)rovl«lons  -f  the  cUll  servico  l.iws  and 
the  Classinc.itl.'n  Act  of  1940. 

■ill  The  Comml-islnn  m.iv  also  procure, 
witlu.ut  leeard  lo  the  civil  service  law?  and 
the  c;,issiflL-.uion  Act  of  1949,  temporarv 
md  intermittent  services  to  the  .same  ix'ent 
.IS  IS  auihori/ed  for  the  i-xecutlve  depart- 
ments bv  section  15  of  'he  Admml-tratue 
Expenses  Act  ut  1946  (5  USC.  o5a)  'jUt  at 
ri\tcs  not  to  txceed  «J0  per  diem  fcr  m- 
dlvldual.s. 

■■imi  To  the  extent  of  M«U.«Me  appropri- 
ations, the  Commission  may  oiitaln.  by  pur- 
rh.v«e.  rent.il.  donation.  I'r  otherwise,  such 
.iddltlonal  t>roi>erty.  taclUiles.  and  services 
as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

■•in)  There  ;ire  .;uthorl?ed  to  be  .:ppropn- 
ated.  out  of  iiny  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  fuch  .^ums  :ts 
may  be  neccssarv  to  carry  out  thU  section. 

"(o)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  ixtst 
sUtv  d.^ys  :,fter  the  submission  of  Its  final 
report" 

Pnge  2,  Une  j4.  strike  out  "i."  and  insert 

••5." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  •'An  Act  to 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  •.vith  respect  to  the  veterans' 
liome  loan  proeram.  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  -.vUh  respect  to  interest  rate.' 
on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  fdurlnc  the 
reading'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
coiisent  that  the  Senate  .imendmci.ts 
be  considered  a.s  lead  imd  ijrinted  m  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  U  '.hue  cbjfction  to 
the  request  ot  the  sentU  man  trom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEND.MIXTS  To   SENATE    AMENDMENTS   OFFERED 
BY    MR     TEAGfE  OF  TEXA.s 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  .Mr.  Si^eakcr, 
I  offer  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
iiu-nls  ■AhK';  I  a.^k  unammou.s  consen'. 
be  considered  en  b!oc. 

The  SPE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rtHiuest  of  the  f:entleman  from  Texas? 

Thtrt'  wa-s  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows: 

.\inendmer. 's  to  Senate  .imeiidments  oUereu 
by  Mr.  Teagve  of  Texas:  On  page  2,  Une  4.  of 
the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out. 
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the  i>erlt>d  and  insert  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
iidfd.  Tliat  in  determining  the  rate  to  be 
applicable  for  the  .«ald  .section  203(bi(5) 
program,  the  Secret.iry  .-h.iU  i,onsult  with 
the  Adminlstr.itor  of  Veterans'  .XtTalrs  re- 
garding llie  rate  which  the  Administrator 
considers  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market  for  gu:»ranteed  or  m.sured  home  lu.ms 
to  veterans  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  St.ites  Code  " 

On  page  4  of  the  Senate  engrossed  imiend- 
ments,  strike  >ut  lines  12  thr.aisih  Jl  .md 
insert  the  foll'r.vlng: 

•  (3  I  Tlie  (.-hairman  ..lul  ;lie  r.inklnu  minor- 
ity member  of  ilie  C'unuir.Uee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  House  i/f  I-tepresentatlves. 

'■(4)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  .Senat<\  "iie  irom  the  majority 
party  and  one  irom  the  minority  jjarty  other 
than  those  referred   to  m  p.ir.igraph    i  li . 

•■(5)  Two  inemtwTs  ippomted  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.^e  of  Reiiresentatlves,  one 
from  tlie  majority  p.irty  ,,t,d  i-ne  Iroin  tlie 
minority  party  other  ili,in  Ui.i.se  referred  lo 
in  paracr.iphs  r2)  and  i3i 

•■i6i  Five  members  :ipi)»);nlPrt  by  the  Pres- 
ident, at  least  three  of  whom  wT.l  be  public 
members  reprpvpnilnL;  '.  :ie  i  onsiimer  ' 

The  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments    wcio   ;.2rrrri    to. 

Mr  TEAGUE  uf  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  :26.  ihe  Hou.se  by  a  record  vote 
of  366  yeas  to  12  nays  jia.s.sed  H.R.  10477 
whicli  amended  the  Vtt.erans'  Adminis- 
tration loan  fuaianteo  iirouram  in  tlie 
followinir  manner: 

First  Increa.-ed  ihe  m.ixinunn  aino-Lint 
of  tlie  L'uarantce  Horn  s7.,')00  to  $12,500; 

Second,  Provided  d:,.rretion  for  the 
.^dmiiustrntor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  set 
the  interest  rate  on  VA  housincf  loans: 

Third,  Permitted  an  ehiiiL'.o  veteran  lo 
l)ay  as  the  .-ales  price  ot  a  home  purcha.se 
such  amount  in  excess  ol  the  leason.'ible 
vahie  as  the  veteran  may  determine;  and 

I-Vj.th  Aided  distressed  linme  buyers 
wlio,  alter  rclyuiK  on  VA  rr  FHA  con- 
.struction  standards.  fi::d  -tiuctu,-al  de- 
lects in  tlicir  projjei'ties. 

Gn  April  10,  tlic  Senate  ('.-mmiLtee  on 
Uunkiiv-;  and  C'urreney— to  which  ilie  bill 
:..!d  been  lelerred — rtijorled  the  measu.e 
to  the  Senate  with  amendments  which 
letained.  without  chanue.  items  1.  3.  and 
;  ..ixive.  In  heu  ol  the  section  of  the  bill 
.us  passed  by  the  House  providing;  for  an 
independent  interest  rate  authority  for 
tlie  .Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  Senate  vcision  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housina  and  Urban  Development 
until  October  1,  1969.  to  establish  inter- 
est latc  charf^es  to  meet  market  demands 
on  all  .single  and  multiiamily  FHA  mort- 
■-age  insurance  pioarams — excludins  t!ie 
home  improvement — and  provided  that 
Ihe  interest  rate  .so  ,set  .shall  be  deemed 
for  all  purposes  to  be  the  interest  rate  in 
effect  under  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  National  Hoisins  Act,  This  has  the 
i-rfect  ut  iicrmutmE;  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  .MTairs  to  set  iritercst  rates  ?.i 
levels  which  I'iC  detei  mines  necessary  to 
meet  the  mortcage  demands,  except  that 
uch  rate  may  not  exceed  the  rate  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  HousinR  and  Urban  De- 
\'eloi)n-.ent  for  FHA  mortgages. 

In  ronnection  v.ith  the  proposed 
char.pe  m  the  interest  rate  structure,  the 
■SiMUite  \crsion  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  mortgage 
h'Ucrest  rates  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  assure  availability  of  adequate 
.supply  of  credit  at  reasonable  consumer 
costs,  the  said  commission  to  report  no 
later  than  April  1,  1969. 


Another  section  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  appropriate  sections  ot  the 
National  Housing  Act  lo  increa.se  to  G 
percent  the  interest  rate  lor  certain 
other  housing  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment but  not  affecting  the  VA  pro- 
gram. The  amended  bill  pas:;ed  the  Sen- 
ate April  19,  1968,  by  unanimous  voice 
vote. 

The  motion  which  1  luui  made  would 
retain  the  Senate  amendment  with  two 
important  changes,  Fir.st.  it  would  i)ro- 
vide  that  in  determining  the  interest  rate 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Att'airs.  Sec- 
ondly, it  would  change  the  composition 
of  the  commission  winch  thr  .sci-.iti- 
added  to  study  tlie  int< n  st  inti  :ind 
mortgage  availability  funds  by  jirovidnv.; 
that  the  commisMon  shall  iiidude.  alonii 
with  the  member.-hip  specihed  m  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  el-iairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  (if  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives, 

It  should  be  rmphasi/ed  that  th'"  Con- 
gress in  passing  tl.i,.  mea.'ure  i  xpect.s  the 
prompt  implementation  ot  the  autliontv 
^.ranted  so  that  our  housmg  program 
may  once  more  be  effect  he  ;n  meeting 
the  needs  ol  our  \  eti  rans, 

Mr.  Sjjeakrr,  I  believe  that  it  tlie.se 
proposed  clianges  ;ire  adout^-d  Ijy  the 
House  tlie  other  oudy  will  speedily  con- 
cur. I  thereiT'if  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  motion  mav  i>e  agreed  so  that  the 
Senate  mav  i  remijily  concur  in  our  de- 
cision and  tlie  ;neasure  sent  to  the  White 
House. 

Mr,  .\VriL:S  .Mr  Spi'iikf  r,  1  ,s!i;;])o:t  tlie 
Lc;-'.tleni:.n's  rKr.iesi  rii.,>  bill,  in  ihe  ver- 
sion that  ;,;issed  th''  House  o'  Reprcsent- 
;>t.V!'s  on  Maich  Ji!,  10(j8,  auiiiorizcd  ih.e 
Vtt^rans'  .Admnr.stralor  to  (xcetd  the 
C'';l;;yg  ol  0  iiercent  m  .setting  the  inter- 
(  st  rate  o!i  Ol  home  loans.  This  was  ac- 
complisii-^d  liv  ( l.minating  that  portion 
of  'xistinL'  \dw  that  iirnhibited  the  Vet- 
trans'  .Administiat'on  mtrrest  rate  from 
exccedmc  the  current  FH.\  ratc'. 

The  other  body.  Mr,  Sneaker,  lias 
I'.mendcd  the  bill  by  irstornm  the  rela- 
tionsliip  Ijetween  the  i.iterrst  rates  of  the 
two  program,;  and  lemovi:::;  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1969.  t!ie  statutorv  ceiling  of  6 
percent  on  P'HA-nisured  homo  loans. 

The  Senate  amendment  additionally 
would  create,  a  15-member  Commis.sion 
to  make  a  comprehensive  studv  ut  mort- 
gage interest  rates  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  assure  the  availability  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  mortgage  credit 
at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer. 
The  Commission  would  report  by  April  1 . 
1969. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
on  Veteran.^'  Affairs.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  set  the  VA  in- 
terest rate  at  the  level  i:cces..ary  to  at- 
tract private  mortgage  capital  into  the 
GI  home  loan  program.  This  action  was 
supported  by  a  vote  of  366  to  12  on  final 
passage  in  the  House. 

The  amendments  of  the  other  body 
will  still  permit  the  VA  rate  to  be  In- 
creased, at  least  for  a  limited  time,  pro- 
vided the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  acts  promptly  in 
setting  the  FHA  rate  at  a  competitive 


level,  I  believe,  however,  the  interests  of 
the  Nation's  veterans  will  best  be  served 
by  requirinu  the  Secretary  to  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
lairs  m  setting  the  rate  which  will  be 
the  ceiliiiL'  on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion interest  rate.  The  amendment  ol- 
lered  by  the  ■  entleman  trom  Texas,  the 
distiniuished  chairman  ol  the  commit- 
tee, will  require  such  consultation  in  .-et- 
tin'^'  the  interest  rate. 

Now.  the  Senate  amendments  al.so 
lirojiose  the  crenlion  of  a  1,5-member 
femmisslon.  Seven  of  Hie  members 
would  1)0  aiipointrd  liy  the  President: 
two  would  be  named  Irom  the  other 
bodv  bv  the  Vice  Pnsident:  two  would 
be  named  ficim  this  House  bv  the 
ispeakt  r.  v.lr.le  Hie  other  lour  ■,> mild  be 
the  eli.urmi  n  and  tlie  innkinu  minority 
memljers  ot  the  Cummiliees  on  Banking 
;ind  Currencv  in  the  two  Houses. 

D,.si)ile  the  lact  tliat  ilu-  VA  hnusm- 
proLM-am  is  almo:4  as  bi"  :.s  liie  FHA 
;)ro:ram.  the  .Senate  .imendment  does 
lii.t  nrovide  lor  1 1  pif  S'-ntation  of  the 
\et.  rails'  iirot-'ram  in  the  makouo  of  the 
(\immission.  I  believe  it  is  e.s.sential  that 
this  vast  sf.oment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
,  rnment's  housincr  (iroerams  be  repre- 
sent .ri  in  anv  deliberations  on  Interest 
lati  s  or  the  availability  of  mort-a-c  fi- 
nancing. The  chairman's  amendment 
will  provide  for  .such  representation  by 
naming  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minoritv  member  of  the  Coinmith  e  .^n 
Veterans'  Affairs  members  .  f  the  Com- 
mission I  support  this  amendment  and 
urt:e  mv  colleaeues  to  do  the  same. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  rbiection  to 
the  request  of  the  ■  entlnnan  f:om 
r( xas? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Tlie  Senate  am.endments.  as  amended, 
ivere  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  -"as  laid  on  ttie 

table. 

Mr.  SAVLOR,  Mr,  S!)oak(r.  i  ■  noiiort 
the  unanimous-eon.sent  :rqu'st  offered 
!.y  t'oe  tientleman  from  Texas  l  Mr. 
rrAGi-r  '  to  I'C.ree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments on  HR.    10477   with  an   ;:mrnd- 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  while  the 
Senate  amendments  were  rather  drastic 
in  their  impact  upon  this  bill,  they  ac- 
copted  without  qualification  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  I  was  iJnvili'L-ed 
to  offer  at  the  time  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
That  increased  the  Government's  .L'uar- 
antee  on  veterans'  home  loans  to  sl2,.S0O. 
The  fact  that  the  other  bodv  did  not 
tamper  with  thi.s  amendment  is  lurilier 
evidence  of  the  wr  dom  ol  tne  House  m 

adopting  it. 

The  Senate  amendment..s.  Mr.  Sijeakei, 
■viU  rot  (  hminate  tr.e  principal  thru.st 
of  the  House-passed  bill— to  permit  the 
Veterans'  Administration  interest  rate  to 
be  set  it  a  level  that  will  attract  jji'ivate 
mortgage  financing.  In.stead.  it  merely 
permits  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
U'ban  Development  the  same  relative 
freedom  in  establishing  a  competiuve 
-ate  of  interest  for  FHA  loans.  The 
amendment  offered  by  tire  chairman 
of  our  committee  simply  assures  that  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  In 
establishing  the  Interest  rate. 
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The  SfnaU»  amendment  will  also  create 
a  15-member  rnmnussion  lo  study  the 
entire  interest  rate  question  Although 
the  Senate  amei.dments  provide  for  rep- 
resentation on  this  Comml-sion  of  the 
BankinK  and  Currency  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  CoiiKres.s,  no  provisions 
are  made  for  .similar  representation  bv 
nit-mbers  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Arr,ur<  The  itmendnu-nt  rifTered  by  the 
ijentlemar-.  from  Texas  aealn  will  correct 
this  situation  by  providing  for  represen- 
tation by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  tiie  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AtTalrs  on  this  Commission 
Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  motion  will 
perfect  the  bijl  :ind  I  therefore.  sut)t)ort 
it. 


OENERAL  LKAVF  TO  FXTEND 

Mr  TFAOrE  of  Texas  Mr  Spe-aker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  3  lecislative  days  m 
'.vhirh  ^o  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
^ub'ecf  matter  of  HR    10477 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  "^ 

There  \va.s  no  objection 


THE  NEED  FOR  KEFrCTTVE  METRO- 
POLITAN   REPRESENTATION 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  addre'^s  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. ,ind  to  mclude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  reouest  of  the  sentleman  from  New 
Yorl:'^ 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  If  thosp  of 
us  representing'  the  suburbs  and  cities 
of  this  country  aie  to  effectively  repre- 
-e-.t  the  interests  of  our  constituents  it 
•.v!!l  be  necessar\'  for  us  to  cross  partv 
lines  to  unite  in  a  votinu  bloc 

We  need  a  metropolitan  coalition  to 
provide  unitv  in  \(itinj  for  !ecislatio;i 
cind  appropriations  neces.'^an*  to  our  sub- 
urbs and  cities.  At  the  same  time  we 
mu.«t  unite  in  votine  3t-'ain.st  wasteful 
appropriations  that  rob  our  resources 
and  leave  us  with  too  little  for  the  ereat 
numbers  of  Americans  -tran'-^lins;  in  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

This  does  not  mean  bow  ins  to  any  in- 
dividual or  anv  intimidation  Tt  means 
standing.'  up  for  our  homes  and  out  con- 
stitue-its 

We  need  a  metropolitan  coalition 
blind  to  uartisanshi'^  to  constructuelv 
assert  the  lesltimate  p.nd  often  ne'-'lected 
interests  of  our  suburbs  and  cities 

P'or  example  We  can  build  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  interstate 
hichwnv.s  f»-oni  here  to  there  for  a  few 
motorists  But  we  ha\e  to  date  failed 
in  the  important  task  of  building  neces- 
sarv  metropolitan  rapid  transit.  This  is 
just  one  example,  but  it  hints  of  the 
ereat  and  consuniinc  need  for  a  biparti- 
san metropolitan  coalition  in  Congress 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ix- 
tend  mv  lemarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Ihert  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker. 
I  wish  someone  could  explain  to  me  how- 
far  out  so-called  poverty  procram  people 
will  go:  how  crazy  they  can  'et.  how- 
much  money  they  can  waste  m  their 
various  experimental  policies  and  pro- 
trrams 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  referrint;  .specif- 
ically at  this  time  to  a  proL-ram  which 
I  heard  described  on  the  television  last 
night  In  w-hlch  they  are  plckint;  up  the 
so-called  unemployables — dropout.s — and 
that  we  were  trolncr  to  send  them  to 
ncIiooI  Well,  that  is  fine  I  am  in  favor 
of  sending  them  to  school  But  I  am  not 
;n  favor  of  payinp  them  at  the  rate  of 
SI  60  an  hour — more  than  the  minimum 
wage — In  order  to  entice  them  to  go  to 
school. 

If  these  Individuals  do  not  have 
enough  intellU'ence  to  appreciate  educa- 
tion without  belns  enticed,  bribed,  and 
subsidized  to  the  extent  of  beinc:  paid 
more  :han  [jeople  who  .ire  out  trylns  to 
earn  an  honest  living  receive,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  this  procrain  needs  to  be  re- 
appraised, and  th.e  p«^ople  who  are  mak- 
ing these  insane  decisions  ^)U2ht  to  be 
kicked  out  of  office  And  I  want  to  say 
this — that  I  believe  this  administration 
had  better  wake  up  and  realize  the 
monev  they  are  wasting  on  programs  like 
'his.  and  other  appeasement  policies,  or 
they  are  t'olng  to  find  themselves  out  of 
a  .lob  come  the  November  elections.  Tlie 
people  in  southeast  Missouri  are  t;et- 
ting  fed  up  with  all  these  appea.sement 
t)olicies.  and  are  looking  for  someone 
to  promise  flsoil  re«pon.sibility  w-ho  can 
be  trusted. 


SIERRA  LEONE  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  isk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  '  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Con!;ress  of  the  United  States 
luid  of  the  people  generally  of  the  United 
States  I  express  heartfelt  t:reetlnt;s  to 
the  people  of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  seventh  anniversary  of  Sierra 
Leone's  independence. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  country 
Will  enjoy  prosperity  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 

My  personal  best  wishes  eo  to  Hl.s 
Excellency  Adesanva  K.  Hyde.  Sierra 
Leone's  Ambassad-'r  'o  the  United  States, 


verslty  of  Mame  and  to  provide  for  con- 
veyance of  certain  interests  in  such  lands 
so  as  to  permit  such  univer.s-ltv.  .subject 
to  certain  conditions,  to  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwi.se  dispo.se  of  such  lands,  w-lth  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Inl! 

The  Clerk  read  ttsc  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows 

P.Tge  'J  ;uips  16  and  17  .strllie  out  ".  or  for 
the  develupment  or  Improvement  of  lands 
of  the  university" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  "f  the  ■eiuleman  from 
Texas'' 

Mr  GROS.S  Mr.  .Speaker,  rcservinr 
the  right  lo  obiect.  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  university  is  involved  m  thi.s.' 

Mr  POAC'iE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  be  t--!ad  to  explain. 

Mr   GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  uentleman 

Mr  POAOK  It  is  the  Univer.-.ity  of 
Maine  The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
which  was  i>a.-scd  incidentally  by  a  vote 
of  326  to  J4  .lUthonzed  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  to  release  a  condition  in  th;- 
deed  which  ron\eyed  certain  lands  to 
the  university  in  19.55.  The  bill  as  pas.sed 
by  the  House  limits  the  use  of  these  land 
and  the  sale  thereof,  to  the  acquisition 
of  lands  to  be  held  permanently  for  uni- 
versity purpo.ses,  1  lus  the  language  that 
.says,  "'the  development  rr  improvemen: 
of  the  lands  of  the  univeisiiy."  The  other 
body  .struck  out  the  additional  provi- 
sion—to  use  these  funds  for  the  imiirove- 
ment  ol  the  lands  of  the  univer.=ity. 

.Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  only  one  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  as  it  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
House,  and  that  amendment  is  anmane 
to  the  bill'' 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reser\ation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  Diere  objection  lo 
the  request  ol  the  t:eiitKman  irvim  Texas 
I  Mr.  PoACEl? 

There  was  no  objectior; 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

.V  motion  to  leconsid'  r  nas  laid  on  the 
table. 


SOME  EXPLANATION  NEEDED  ?'OR 
THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  FL'NDS  UN- 
DER THE   POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr   JONES  of  Missouri    Mr    Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 
TO  UNIVERSITY  OP  MAINE 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  'HR.  11527'  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Aunculture  to  release  on 
behalf  of  the  U  S  conditions  in  a  deed 
conveying    certain    lands    to    the    Uni- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPE.AKER  The  Cliair  lavs  bcjfore 
the  House  a  mes.sagr  Irom  the  Prcsiderir, 
of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  (juorum 
is  not  present 

.Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Sp<  akcr.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  108] 

.\ciiii.-  Brademaa  Dowdy 

.\ndre«s.  \\&      ronabla  Fascell 

Aihmore  Cramer  FeiKhnn 

lUiiutS  Dent  Flyiit 

Battm  Derwins-kl  Ford. 

Pl.itnllc  D'.tftTs  Win  am  D 

Bolton  Dmgeli  Fultor.,  Tenn. 


I 
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(i.iUfliinaki,-, 

CVardiier 

I'ruthlngs 

CHbbons 

C'roodeli 

Greet!.  Oreg 

liubstT 

fiiirney 

H.igan 

Httlpern 

H.irvey 

Herloiig 

Holland 


Howard 

K.irstrii 
Karth 
Kellv 
Kupf.'rniaa 

.Ml  .-.laiaii 
N.:i<Gre(jor 
Ni'NL-n 
Mx 


Ueid.  III. 
Hcsnlrk 

!!ol)l.-oii 

st<?irpr.  W..S 
Sicplicti-s 
iStubblenflri 
•r.ilroti 

I'lMiiUl'.  Cullf 

rf>.i'.iue.  Tex 


O  Nt'ill.  Mass       W-.tts 

i'epper 

I'uclii.'kl 


The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  376 
Members  have  aiisweied  lo  Iheir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  ihc  call  w-ere  dlspen.sed 
with. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  SYSTEM— 
MESSACJE  I-TIOM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  IGNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO.   300' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  nie.ssaae  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Staters:  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Hanking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  : 

7"o  the  Conarcss  of  the  United  States: 

Tw-enty-tour  years  ago,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt  asked  the  78th 
Congress  to  approve  a  monetary  plan 
which  he  called  the  "cornerstone  for  in- 
ternational I  conomic  cooperation.'" 

Tl'.e  Brett. )n  V/oods  .Agreement — and 
:hc  International  Monetary  Fund  w-hich 
;L  created — iiclped  map  the  recovery  of 
a  war-ravaged  world. 

Today  I  ask  the  Congress  to  take  an- 
"thcr  h-.-stonc  step.  I  .seek  approval  of 
;in  amendment  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  Agreement,  to  adapt  it 
to  changing  world  conditions.  This 
change — the  first  since  the  Agreement 
was  ratified  in  194.5 — is  Ijoth  timely  and 
neccssarv.  It  will  prepare  us  for  the  era 
of  (  xpandlna  world  trade  and  economic 
opportunity  that  unfolds  before  us. 

r.E'i.-  i:HY     A.ND     f\I',\NSION 

The  financial  statesmen  w-ho  .shaped 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  in  1944 
looked  beyond  the  holocaust  of  war  to  a 
time  of  peace.  They  remembered  the 
har.sh  lessons  of  a  depression  whicl^,  had 
led  the  world  into  war. 

They  knew  what  liad  to  be  avoided- — 
ve.^trictive  monetary  i^olicies  that 
strangled  progress,  competitive  depre- 
ciation of  currencies  that  led  to  in- 
.stability.  and  the  breakdown  of  inter- 
national cooperation  that  impeded  trade. 

They  knew  what  had  to  be  built — a 
cooperative  monetary  system  to  foster 
world  economic  expansion  i:i  a  climate 
of  mutual  trust  and  assistance. 

The  machinery  established  at  Bretton 
Woods — throu'^h  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund — brought  stability  to  the  ex- 
chan-'c  rates  nmon'j  the  currencies  of 
different  nations.  It  brought  order  to  in- 
ternational financial  markets  and  trans- 
pctions.  It  created  a  carefully  designed 
system  of  cooperation  in  dealing  with 
international  financial  problems. 

The  machinery  as  it  operated  in  the 
quarter-century  since  World  War  II  pro- 
duced a  record  of  unparalleled  economic 
progress.  The  economies  of  war-ruined 
I'.ations  were  rebuilt  and  have  grown  on 


an  unprecedented  scale.  World  imports 
surged  from  $59  billion  in  1948  to  S202 
billion  in  1967. 

But  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  urged 
approval  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments, he  foresaw  that  "the  experience 
of  future  years  will  show-  us  how  they 
can  be  improved  " 

That  experience  is  now  i)art  of  our 
liistoi-y. 

The  very  success  of  the  system  m 
stimulating  trade  has  put  new  pressures 
on  the  Bretton  Wood;,  machinery  and 
shows  us  how-  that  machinei-y  must  now- 
be  changed. 

The  rapid  growth  in  world  trade  and 
in  the  flow  of  capital  is  outpacing  tlie 
growth  in  monetary  reserves.  The  world 
must  take  action  to  provide  sutlicient 
reserves  for  this  growth.  If  it  does  not, 
strains  aiid  uncertainties  in  the  inter- 
national monetary-  system — and  the  lim- 
itations they  create — could  turn  the  clock 
backw-ard  to  the  dark  days  of  restrictive 
economic  policies,  narrow  interests. 
empty  ports  and  idle  men. 

Today  I  propose  that  the  United  States 
lead  the  way  m  the  action  that  is  needed. 

/  recomviend  tl'.at  the  Cuiinress  ap- 
prove chanqes  ni  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  Aqrecment  to  create  a  new 
form  of  international  reseri'e--ihe  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Riqht . 

H.\CKGr.uU.NIl     ]0     .1     '   KPT\Mi; 

The  request  I  make  today  is  not  a 
hastv  solution  to  a  newly-discovered 
problem.  It  represents  the  careful  work 
ot   f.vi'  year.s. 

The  first  i)art  of  that  period  was  de- 
voted to  intensive  .study  by  the  outstand- 
ing economists  and  financial  s;)ecialists 
of  many  nations. 

This  laid  the  base  for  action.  In  July 
1965 — w-ith  biparti.san  support  and  .sug- 
gestions from  the  Congress — I  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  initiate 
negotiations.  The  i^ast  three  >cars  liave 
bc^n  marked  by  .--teady  iJrocrcss  through 
patient  ricgotiation.s — in  The  Hasuc.  in 
London,  in  Rio  .nnd  m  Stockholm. 

From  the  studies  and  the  negotiations 
has  emerged  the  concept  of  Sijccial 
Drawing  Rights  as  a  new  svstem  for  the 
deliberate  and  orderly  addition  to  inter- 
national reserves.  They  are  the  refined 
product  of  thoughtful  and  considered 
agreement  among  U.ad'ng  i  xperts  from 
the  treasuries  and  central  banks  of  the 
Free  World  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary F\ind. 

Throughout  the  regoti.ntions  leading  to 
the  development  ol  the  Special  Drawing 
Rights  plan,  the  Secretary  nf  the  Treas- 
ui-y  had  the  benefit  oi  advice  from  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Monetary  Arrangements.  This  panel, 
chaired  by  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Douglas  Dillon,  consisted  of  some 
of  the  nation's  leading  liankers,  •  con- 
omists  and  businessmen  with  outstanding 
experience  in  the  field  ot  international 
finance. 

THE   NEED   1  OR    l-'.-I  ERNATIONAL   RESERVES 

International  icservts  are  to  world 
trade  what  working  capital  is  to  a  ;■  row- 
ing business.  As  ti-ade  expand.s — .lust  as 
w-hen  business  gro->v.s — more  ieser\(  s  are 
needed. 

Nations  use  international  re.ser\Ts  to 
settle   their   accjunls   with    eacn    other. 


.And  tiusf  irser\i.s  art-  an  imi>oitant  l..c- 
V-tv  v.\  maintaining  stable  exchange  rales 
aiiioiig  cumncKs.  'lliey  aie  ^'.^sent;al  lo 
))ro\ide  tiiii(>  for  i-ountnes  to  restore 
equilibrium  m  ihcir  balar.Ci-  (;f  payminis 
liirouuh  an  orderly  pi i.ccs.s  ol  ari.iasi- 
iniiit. 

lie.ser\c>  mu.'-t  be  i.iunipcachabl.'  m 
(juality.  Thi  y  must  be  acceptable;  to  other 
nalion.s.  as  well  a.s  to  llie  nation  iliai 
holds  iliem.  Traditionally,  mti  rnatioiial 
reserves  haxc  consi.stt-d  i.iamly  ol  (.'old. 
dollars  and  sterling. 

But  today  the  world's  suiiply  ol  .at^'i- 
naiional  icserves  cannot  meet  tlie  re- 
(lUi/imcnts  po.s'-d  by  m-owiiij^  world  trade 
and  (  apit.il  llow.s. 

Ill  i94H.  total  Wf)rld  r(  .'icrves  weiv  ^43 
billion.  01  this,  t^old  accounii-d  lor  sj:^ 
billion.  01  almost  70  percent  Tlic  remain- 
iiiL'  '.',()  perciiit  Aas  di\'ided  amont'  ciol- 
lar.s — G  i.)crcent — and  other  loreit^n  t  x- 
cliange  jilus  reserve  claim.s  on  ihe  Intii- 
i:alional  Monetary  Fund. 

Tcjday.  retli'Ctnig  tlie  \asi  iiicnast-  ;n 
•uorld  trade,  total  reser\(s  havi-  grown 
to  $73  billion.  Of  this,  gold  accounts  for 
$39  Ijillion.  a  decrease  to  ,04  jcrcent  ot 
the  total.  Dollars,  on  \hv  other  hand, 
have  risen  to  US  percent  —or  SIS' billion. 
Tlie  remainder  is  dividi'd  hrtwoi-n  other 
foreign  exclrange  and  it  si'r\-e  (•'aiiii'^  on 
the  International  Monetary  l-'iiiid. 

Gold  became  loss  and  loss  licpcndr.ble 
a-s  the  .source  of  ngiilar  :.ddition  to  \-,-oi  Id 
monetary  rcsf^rves,  Bi'cau.'-e  tl-jc  U.S.  \'.a.s 
runir.nt:  a  )  alance  of  iiayment^  deficit, 
the  dollar  t'^ok  up  the  slack  lelt  by  gold 
and  pro\ided  the  largest  share  of  the 
new-  reserve  r'lowlh  <.ver  the  past  two 
decades,  Tims,  the  growth  of  world  ic- 
serve,^  has  been  linked  mainly  to  deficits 
in  .'Xmenca's  balance  ot  jiayments. 

With  gold  unable  to  meet  reserve  needs, 
ar.d  with  the  prosnect  ot  I'^ducf^ri  fiollar 
supplies  for  international  re-i  i-vos  as  the 
US.  moves  towo'-d  halancr'  •■!  nnvnients 
equilibrium,  ope  lact  clrarly  emerges: 
the  "■orld  nntds  .s-ome  new-  form  r-f  ac- 
co))tal3le  international  reserve  to  supple- 
mrp.t  cxistini!  reserves. 

It  is  the  purijose  of  .Sjjecia!  Drn-.'.ir.E; 
PJ_'hts  to  fill  that  need. 
iHE  sK^Nii  irr«.Nrr  of  specim.  :r>\viN(;  r.i<ans 

International  agreement  on  the  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  proposal  comes  at  a 
time  -.vhen  the  v.-orld  monetarv  systi-m 
has  been  subjected  to  uncertainty  and 
speculation  following  the  devaluation  of 
the  pound  ;terling  la,st  Novembi  r. 

To  all  nations  of  the  frr-e  world,  this 
agreement  will  bi'incr  new  strengtli. 

To  the  United  States,  it  can  proMdc  an 
opportunity  to  rebuild  gr;:dually  the  le- 
.serve--  which  we  have  lo.st  over  the  jiast 
years.  But  m  a  broader  ."^ensc.  the  f^pecial 
Drawing  Riglits  are  of  '-nine  to  the  United 
.states  becau.se  of  the  strength  they  will 
bring  to  the  v.'orld  monetary  .system. 

As  the  world's  larc'-st  trading  and  in- 
v.stir.g  nation,  wc  prosper  '.vherc  r  thcr 
nations  have  adequate  i'. S'.rves  to  assiiie 
thfir  expansion  of  jiroduct'on.  c'liijloy- 
nient  and  trade. 

These  Special  Drawing  Rights  are  a 
1  u.dmark  in  the  long  evolution  of  inter- 
national monetary  affairs.  For  the  first 
i:mc  a  resorvr  a.?set  wiil  be  deiiberateiy 
created  by  the  .loint  de?is:on  of  laany  na- 
tions. The.-e  r.at?ons  will  t:ack  that  as-ct 
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with  their  faith  and  resources — tiie 
strongest  support  that  any  asset  has  i  vcr 
had  Sp(H-ial  DrawmK  Ritthts  will  assure 
the  world  economy  of  an  adequate  and 
orderly  i<ro\vth  of  international  reserves. 
reiJtaidless  of  unpredictable  fluctuations 
in  the  production  of  uold  or  in  lt.s  private 
use 

UriW   THE   SPECIAL    DRAWING   HIOKTS    WILL    WORK 

Special  Drawinc  Richts — to  be  issued 
only  to  governments,  and  exchamted  only 
among  liovernments — will  be  a  special 
kind  of  international  le^^al  tender  They 
will  perform  the  .same  basic  function  in 
the  international  inonetar>-  system  as 
liold.  dollars,  or  other  reserve  currencies. 
They  will  carry  a  -,'old  value  cuarantee 
and  will  bear  a  moderate  rate  of  inter- 
est 

Special  Draw  Inc  Riiihts  will  be  created 
after  careful  consultation  and  broad 
agreement.  Participating  countries  with 
.'!5  percent  of  the  weluhted  votes  mu.st 
decide  that  a  need  for  additional   oserves 

eXlSt.s 

This  process  will  assure  wide  participa- 
tion in  the  use  ol  the  new  a.sset  and  con- 
fidence iti  its  acceptability. 

Tliese  liew  reserve  assets  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  each  mem- 
bers  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
taiT  Fund  Under  this  arrangement,  for 
example,  the  United  States — whose 
quota  IS  about  23  pel  cent  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund's  resources — 
would  receive  about  S250  million  r)ut  of 
each  SI  billion  of  Speci.il  Drawing  Rights 
issued  The  share  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket rountiies  as  a  t^roup  would  be  about 
sl80  million;  the  United  Kinirdom.  >115 
miilion,  Canada  and  Japan  about  "h 
million  each:  other  devclnjH-d  counulcs. 
S10.5  million;  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  a  i:roup.  S280  million. 

A  participatin,'  country  will  benefit 
from  the  prociam.  but  it  will  have  re- 
sponsibilities as  well.  It  is  committed  to 
accept  Special  Drawing  Rights  from 
other  countries  when  it  is  in  a  stiong 
balance  of  payments  and  reserve  poFi- 
tion  The  amount  it  is  required  to  accept 
IS  limited  to  three  times  the  value  of 
Special  Drawmu  Rights  distributed  to  it 
by  -the  International  Monetary  ?"und. 
This  hmitation  is  sufficiently  broad  to 
iUisure  effective  use  of  the  new  asset. 

T!ie  commitment  to  accept  Special 
Drawing  Rights  Irom  other  countries  in- 
sures then-  Ingh  quality  and  liquidity, 
and  gives  them  the  status  of  a  true  in- 
ternational reserve  asset. 

The  machmeiy  to  :;reate  Special 
Drawuig  Rights  will  be  put  into  place 
when  03  International  Monetary  F\ind 
mtmbei -nations  accounting  tor  80  per- 
cent of  the  wei|:hied  votes  accept  the 
plan. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  formula- 
tion of  this  proposal,  and  as  the  member 
with  the  greatest  percentage  of  the 
votes — about  22^' — it  is  fitting  that  the 
United  States  be  one  of  the  first  nations 
to  accept  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
plan 

International  finance — tlie  subject  of 
this  Message — ij.  complex  and  intricate 

But  Its  effects  extend  tar  beyond 
monetarv-  institutions.  They  reach  out  to 
farmland  and  ;)roduction  line,  sales  of- 
fice and  show  room. 


For  ttie  heart  of  this  iiiessage  is  a  plan 
to  sustain  a  prosperous  and  growing 
world  economy  through  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  trade  As  tiiat  (^curs.  we  all 
benefit — the  worker  with  a  better  pay- 
check, the  businessman  with  a  new 
order  the  farmer  with  another  market 
the  family  with  a  wider  choice  of  prod- 
ucts. 

As  the  world's  economy  grows,  a  prom- 
ise urows  with  it  Franklin  RooFevelt 
defined  it  almost  a  quarter  of  a  centur>' 
ago  in  Ills  ilrst  mes.sage  on  the  Bretton 
WtKXIs  Agreement — as  a  hope  "for  a  se- 
cure and  fruitful  world,  a  world  in  which 
plain  i)oople  in  all  countries  can  work  at 
tasks  which  they  do  well,  exchange  in 
peace  the  products  of  their  labor,  and 
work  out  their  several  destinies  in  .secu- 
rity and  peace;  a  world  in  which  govern- 
ments, as  their  major  contribution  to  the 
common  welfare  are  highly  and  effec- 
tively resolved  to  work  together  in 
practical  affairs." 

That  was  the  hope  of  America  then.  It 
is  the  hope  of  America  now. 

The  Congress  can  move  lar  toward 
making  this  hope  a  reality  by  its  contri- 
bution to  a  sound  world  monetary 
system. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  cast  a  vote  for 
a  stronger  world  economy  by  approving 
the  historic  Special  Draw,ing  Rights  leg- 
islation I  submit  today. 

The  key  role  ot  the  dollar  also  gives 
.\merlca  another  special  responsibility. 
A  stiong  dollar  is  ess»^ntial  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  international  financial  struc- 
ture We  must  luJfill  our  responsibilities 
by  dealing  swiftly  with  our  own  budg- 
••taiT  and  balance-oi-payments  deficits. 
Lot  tne  tcmind  the  Congress  once  again 
of  the  clear  and  critical  need  to  pass  tlie 
tax  bill — the  best  investment  America 
can  make  to  keep  the  dollar  strong. 

LvNDON  B.  Johnson. 
Hie  White  Hovse.  April  30.  l9fiS. 


PERMISSION  I'nR  COM.MITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Roles  Committee  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
:  eix)i  ts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection 


.\MENDING  IHE  ACT  CREATING 
THE  An.ANTIC-PACIFIC  INTER- 
OCEANIC  CANAL  STUDY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1132 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H    Res    1132 

Reytolved,  That  upon  the  .idoptlon  of  this 
reeohitlon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Coimniitee 
of  The  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR. 
151901  to  .imend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Act 
appruved  September  22.  1964  (78  Stat.  900). 


j)p'\ldlng  for  an  InvestigiitiMn  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
.^ea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
I'acltlc  Oceans,  .\ftpr  (.-eneral  deb.ite  which 
.shall  be  confined  lo  the  bill  and  sliall  lon- 
llriue  not  lo  exceed  one  hour,  lo  be  equally 
dUlded  :ind  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranltlng  mln(jrUv  memlwr  i>f  the  Ciiininlttee 
uii  Merchant  Marine  and  fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  tor  amendment  under  tlie  tive- 
nilnule  rule  .^t  the  crnclusion  of  the  con- 
.^ideratlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  .such  amendments  lus  may 
liave  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  ;is  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
.■>age  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPE.\KER  The  gentleman  from 
Tennes.see  is  .•eco.ni/ed  lor  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
S()eaker.  I  yitld  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man Mom  Ohio  :Mr.  Latt^I  and.  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  sueh  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Ile.solution  1132 
provides  an  open  lule  with  1  hour  of 
cneral  debate  lor  consideration  of  H  R. 
15190  to  amend  the  act  ercalinj  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commi.^sion. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15190  is  to  amend 
the  act  i'.uthorizing  an  inveetiaation  and 
.-tudy  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The 
amendment  extends  the  lime  for  a  i  eiwrt 
by  a  year  and  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  an  additional  $6.5  million. 

On  April  18.  1965.  a  Commission  was 
appointed  composed  of  five  men  from 
private  life  to  make  a  .study,  including 
onsite  surveys.  lor  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining; the  most  suitable  site  for  the 
(onstruction  of  a  sea-level  canal  in  or 
about  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  aprre- 
menf  to  permit  studies  in  the  Republic 
t)f  Panama  was  not  concluded  until  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1966.  Thereafter,  nceotiations 
were  entered  into  with  Colombia  lor 
similar  authority,  and  this  agreemer.t 
was  not  executed  until  October  2o.  1966. 
The  delay  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  and  the  subsequent  delays 
in  obtaining  exploration  agreements  not 
only  shortened  the  time  available  to  the 
Commission  for  studies  leadin':;  to  its 
final  report  under  the  law.  but  resulted 
m  extra  expenditures  In  addition,  in  tlie 
course  of  its  work,  it  was  discovered  that 
in  Colombia  further  studies  were  re- 
quired. Al.so.  as  a  part  of  the  studies, 
it  was  proposed  to  examine  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  use  of  nuclear  means  for 
canal   coitstruction. 

The  delays  were  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Canal  Commission  and  the  ureater 
part  of  the  S6.5  million  to  be  authorized 
bv  the  bill  will  be  expended  for  the  t  om- 
pletion  of  the  study  of  the  Colombia 
route.  This  amount  would  appear  lusti- 
fied  in  order  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of 
the  work  of  the  Commi.ssion  to  dale. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hou.se  Re.solution  1132  m  order  that  H  R 
15190  may  be  considered. 

Ml'  LATTA  Mr.  Si^eakcr.  I  aaree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee  concerning  House  Reso- 
lution  1132  and  H  R.   15190. 

It  is  r.ecessary  to  pomt  out  that  this 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission   is  not  unlike  other 
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commissions  that  have  been  formed  in 
the  past — the  Commission  is  back  here 
askiny  for  more  time  and  more  money. 
Even  thoueh  it  was  6  months  delinquent 
in  beint  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Un.ted  States,  and  did  not  actually 
get  down  to  work  until  October  1966,  it 
still  has  already  used  the  S17.500.000  ap- 
propriat'  d  by  llie  Conpiess  for  this  com- 
plete study. 

We  were  led  to  believe,  at  the  time 
tins  appj'opri.ition  was  eranted.  that  this 
sum  would  be  adequate  As  we  know  from 
past  exjierience  with  Presidential  com- 
mis-;ions.  it  underestimated  both  the  time 
and  the  amount  of  money  it  would  need 
lor  its  assi'.nment.  Now  the  proponents 
arc  estimatin'::  it  will  need  •?24  million 
and  will  need  until  December  1.  1970,  to 
complete  its  work. 

From  leadms  the  report.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  it  is  doin-.!  some  things  the 
proponent's  did  not  advise  Congress  it 
was  going  to  do  I  notice  frnm  the  report 
the  Commission  is  al.so  iilannin!^  to  study 
improvements  and  modifications  to  the 
exi>tin'  Panama  Canal.  I  was  under  the 
impressH-in.  when  this  authorization  was 
made  originally,  that  this  Commission 
was  to  studv  the  feasibility  of  a  new  .sea- 
level  canal. 

T  also  note  from  the  rrj-Hirt  the  Com- 
mis.sion  will  study  four  ixissible  routes 
for  this  canal,  three  of  them  in  Panama 
and  one  in  Colombia.  The  one  in  Co- 
lombia would  be  a  nuclear  route  and  one 
of  tho.se  in  Panama  would  be  a  nuclear 
route. 

It  was  p.^inted  out  before  the  Rules 
Committee  that  not  only  was  .'^17.500.000 
spent  bv  this  Commission  to  date,  but 
al.so  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
spent  some  mor.ey.  aithouah  we  could 
not  find  out  exactly  how  much  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  spent 
on  studving  the  feasibility  of  a  nuclear 
route  being  established,  ."^o  we  do  not 
know  exactly  h.ow  much  this  study  is 
costinc  the  taxpayer. 

I  think  we  should  also  know  the  plans 
of  the  administration  with  regard  to  the 
dLsposition  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
should  a  new  canal  be  built,  and  I  think 
we  should  know  the  total  cost  of  a  new 
canal. 

I  know  many  .'Americans  are  opposed 
to  any  action  which  may  lead  to  the 
eventual  turnover  of  the  Panama  Canal 
•o  ;hc  Republic  of  Panama.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  them  .Vs  a  consequence.  I  am 
not  ."-upportin'j  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  re.solution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  aci-eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  \Vl-iole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H  R.  15190^  to  amend  sections 
3  and  4  of  the  act  approved  September 
22.  1964  '78  Stat.  9901.  providing  for  an 
investigation  and  study  to  determine  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  .sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  tiuestion  is  on  tiie 
motion  offered  by  the  -entleman  iiom 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  eoMMiriKF   "r  :nE   v.s'.oi.j 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  lor  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  15190,  with 
Mr.  MONAGAN  in  the  ciiair. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  ilie  rule,  the 
gentleman  Irom  Maryland  'Mr.  Gar- 
MATzl  will  be  recognized  for  liO  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
MailmardI  will  be  irroun./ed  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  liie  ;  entlcman 
from  Marvland  I  Mr.  Garmat/1. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  ,-ucli  time  as  1  may  eon.-^ume. 

Mr.  Clial.nian.  it  i.;  my  oinnion  ihat 
enactment  of  this  hill  is  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued control  ol  a  iOUt.e  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  in  the  vicinity  t^f 
Panama. 

The  administration  completed  negoti- 
ation of  iluTo  treaties  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  about  a  year  ago.  which 
treaties  presently  await  signamre  and 
:  ub.sequent  ratification  action  by  the 
Senate.  One  of  thi\se  featies  provides 
for  ehmination  of  a  .i350  million  debt 
owed  by  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
.States  and  jjrovides  for  operation  of  the 
canal  by  a  nine-man  aut.hority  of  which 
lour  would  !)('  Panamanians.  It  further 
i)i-ovides  tliat  at  t!:e  end  of  this  century 
the  canal  would  be  u'iven  to  Panama. 

I  believe  tliat  ilie  retention  of  control 
of  a  canal  between  tiie  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific :s  m.isf  imi)ortant  to  our  national 
welfare  and  this  bill  w.ould  jjlace  us  in 
;i  iKJsition  to  const luct  .i  canal  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  tlie  Rrjjublic  of 
Panama. 

Over  the  :■  ears,  our  relations  witli 
Panama  h.ave  been  basically  unliappy 
because  of  its  continued  insistence  on 
more  and  more  concessions  from  the 
original  1903  treaty  under  which  the 
canal  was  construct'^d.  If  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed with  exploration  elsewhere  we  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  construct  a 
canal  in  Panama,  thereby  continuing  the 
present  situation. 

The  need  for  a  new  canal  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  present  canal  is  becom- 
ing obsolete  in  that  m  the  near  lutiire 
it  will  be  unable  to  handle  all  of  the 
.ships  that  present  themselves  for  transit. 
It  presently  is  unable  to  handle  ships 
larger  than  50.000  tons.  With  tlie  ureal 
expan.sion  in  .ship  sizes  in  the  last  few 
years,  a  50.000-ton  ship  today  in  the  ore 
or  oil  trades  is  a  small  ship,  and  the  fact 
that  large  ships  cannot  tran.sit  the  caiial 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  our  own 
commerce. 

In  the  88th  Concress,  a  commission 
composed  of  five  men  from  private  life 
was  authorized  to  make  a  study  of  the 
most  suitable  sites  for  the  eon.st ruction 
of  a  .sea-level  canal  in  or  about  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Some  5  years  earlier. 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  had 
secured  the  services  of  a  eroup  of  con- 
sultants to  examine  available  data  with 
respect  to  potential  canal  sites,  and  it,s 


leijort  issued  m  1960  .ipproved  a  sea- 
level  canal  and  .-troiis^ly  recommended 
I  xi)loration  lor  a  site  in  Colombia.  Al- 
lliouuh  the  bill  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sion became  law  on  September  22,  1964. 
the  Commission  was  not  appointed  until 
April  18.  19i55.  Thereafter,  tlie  .state  De- 
partment entered  int.i  negotiations  with 
the  ReiJulilic  of  Panama  ;o  permit  ex- 
jiloi-ation  of  lotites  within  its  Iwrders. 
The  need  for  tiiis  aareement  arose  from 
the  fact  that  machinery  and  suiiiilies 
would  have  to  be  imported  imm  the 
United  States  and  that  iiersoiinel  re- 
cruitPd  from  tlie  United  .States  would  be 
required  tn  conduct  the  surveys.  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  waivf  r  of  the 
Panama  l.ibor  laws  to  i  ermit   their  use. 

Tins  a'-'reement  wnli  Panama  was  not 
concluded  until  10  months  alter  ihe  ap- 
pointment of  the  f'ommis'-ion  In  order 
not  to  irritate  tiie  Re;)ublic  of  Panama, 
the  State  Department  chose  lo  delay  ne- 
■  oiiations  wiih  Colombia  until  ihe  con- 
clu.sion  of  that  agreement  with  the  result 
tliat  permission  to  operate  in  Colombi;i 
was  not  obtair.ed  for  another  8  montiis 
The  Commission  'immediately  entered 
into  the  iierformance  of  its  duties  m 
April  1965  and  inoceeded  to  gather  a 
staff  and  to  obiain  the  necessary  ma- 
cliinery  and  materials.  The  delay  in  be- 
"inning  the  onsite  work  considerably 
increa.se'i  its  costs  by  reason  of.  anions' 
other  things,  two  Federal  pay  rai.ses  and 
it  was  unaWe  to  submit  its  linal  report 
as  required  by  the  ori'-'inal  leL'islation. 
bv  June  :i0.  1968.  Accordingly,  at  the  last 
session,  an  extension  of  time  was  tiiantcd 
lo  December  1.  1969,  for  .-ubmissmn  of 
tlie  Kiiorl. 

.^t  the  iire.sent  time,  work  at  ihe  .■se- 
lected site  i!i  Panama  is  '  jitually  eom- 
lileted.  but  work  in  Colombia  is  barfly 
underway.  Th.e  necessary  drilling  equip- 
ment, and  other  items  were  not  nans- 
ferred  to  the  Colombia  site  until  the 
beeirinine  of  this  yerir.  aitliough  i-ert.nn 
v.ork  had  been  in  progress  there  lor  some 
time. 

The  taiiure  to  <  nact  this  bill  will  mean 
that  eomiMete  tiata  of  a  ijroposcd  Pan- 
ama site  will  be  available  for  the  Com- 
mission's final  ie)X)rt.  but  that  it  will  be 
unable  to  submit  a  complete  report  on 
Ihe  Colombia  route.  One  of  tiie  basic 
cielays  in  this  o!)eration  was  lli^  fact  t'lat 
the  Atrimie  EnerL'v  Commission  had  ;:ot 
bt-en  able  to  conduct  a  series  of  six  i  x- 
Ijeriments  aimed  at  securinu  information 
with  re.spcct  to  the  ijracticiibility  of 
utilizing  nuclear  means  for  canal  con- 
struction. Its  delay  was  occasioned  bv 
the  fact  that  the  State  Deiiartment  felt 
that  the  negotiations  m  connection  witii 
the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty  were  of 
such  a  delicate  nature  that  it  was  iinde- 
;.i:able  to  jjiMceed  wir'n  ih<  .■-(•  i  xjh  ri- 
ments 

I  am  iiappy  to  report  that  .^ince  Janu- 
ary of  tl;  s  year,  two  of  the  projected  six 
experiments  have  Ix'en  conducted  and 
that  the  u.se  of  r.uclear  means  of  excava- 
tion have  so  far  been  proved  successful. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  remaining  four  of 
t.he  series  will  be  conducted  in  the  near 
future  and  we  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  state  whether  or  not  canal  construc- 
tion by  miclear  means  is  leaMble.  In  the 
meantime,  the  equipment  is  m  place  in 
Colombia  to  make  the  neces.sary  on-the- 
L'round  investiyaiions  to  determine  the 
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types  and  number  of  explosions  required 
to  do  the  job  If  the  Commission  is  able 
to  report  that  construction  of  a  canal 
throuah  Colombia  by  niiclear  means  is 
feasible,  we  will  then  be  able  to  with- 
stand unreasonable  demands  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  based  upon  its  view 
that  It  (wssesses  the  only  sites  for  prnc- 
tical  canal  construction  I  feel  that  this 
IS  a  verv  .mportant  element  in  this  game 
of  international  poker  that  we  are  play- 
ma.  and  that  the  future  of  our  countr>' 
demands  that  we  keep  an  alternate 
couise  open  for  our  luture  use 

I  am  aware  that  the  expenditure  of 
S6  5  million  on  a  project  ot  doubtful  util- 
ity is  hiehly  unwarranted  at  this  time. 
but  it  is  my  view  that  this  particular  bill 
does  not  come  within  that  category  I 
believe  that  the  knowlediie  that  we  ob- 
taia  with  respect  to  the  practicability 
of  a  canal  across  Colombia  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  our  future  welfare,  and 
that  this  is  no  time  to  >top  work  on  a 
project  that  may  i^rove  to  be  extremely 
important  in  the  future  World  com- 
merce Ls  increasins?  daily  and  the  im- 
portanrp  "f  a  short  route  to  and  from 
the  UnlCed  States  to  South  America  and 
the  ix)rts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are 
essential  for  our  well-beintr  The  knowl- 
edee  that  we  can  construct  a  canal  suit- 
able for  commerce  tor  the  next  century 
is  most  iinpoftant  iii  our  future  plannins 
and  I  w.iic  cnactnient   if  tijis  bil! 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  auch  time  ai;  I  may  con- 
sume 

Mr  Chaiiman.  1  see  no  reason  to  re- 
peat the  lacts  which  have  been  laid  out 
in  considerable  detail  by  the  distin- 
guished -'cntleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
G.ARM.AT7. 1.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  durir.;  the 
bnef  consideration  of  the  rule  the  essen- 
tial facts  involved  here  havp  been  spread 
upon  the  Rtcord. 

I  am  sute  that  most  of  the  Members 
know  this  oill  was  up  under  .suspension 
of  the  rule:,  about  a  month  ago  and  uot 
a  clear  ma.,ority  at  that  time  The  vote 
was  216  ro  137  This,  however,  was  not 
the  two-thirds  vote  required  for  pas6aee 
under  that  procedure. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  sup- 
port what  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee 5>aid  If  ve  fail  to  make  this  author- 
ization, we  are  coinK  to  have  completely 
wasted  the  time  and  money  already  ex- 
jx'nded  on  this  project.  Not  only  as  a 
member  of  this  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  but  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ComnMttee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
AfTairs.  I  want  to  endorse  what  the 
chairman  said  We  are  in  a  rather  sen- 
sitive international  relations  posture 
here  For  us  only  to  have  the  eneineer- 
Inii  data  for  a  new  canal  through  one 
coimtry  would  seem  to  iTie  to  be  leaving 
only  one  stnnc  to  our  bow  It  nught  be 
very  important  that  we  have  r.t  least 
two 

Mr  Chaiiman.  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  'Mr    Pellyi 

Mr  PKLLY  Mr  Chairman,  in  commit- 
tee I  voted  to  report  HR  15190  favor- 
ably to  the  House  I  thought  Congress 
should  provide  the  necessary  time  and 
funds  to  finish  the  in\esiigaLion  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  construction 


of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  OceariS  in  or  near  tlic 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  if  it  meant  yield- 
ing our  sovereignty.  I  would  never  vote 
to  construct  such  a  canal,  1  want  to  make 
that  clear 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  interest  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economy  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  security  in  pursuing  this 
matter  and  nnishing  the  study  we  start- 
ed  So  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill 

Meanwhile,  however.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  espe- 
cially the  leadership  ot  the  House,  a  con- 
stitutional issue  that  I  feel  not  only  af- 
fects the  prerogatives  of  this  body,  but 
also  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Tn  short,  treaties  are  planned  to  go 
t)efore  the  Senate  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  adjust  the  arrangement  un- 
der which  the  United  States  holds  sover- 
eignty over  the  Panama  Carial  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  tamiliar  with  the  details  of  the 
attempts  of  the  United  States  to  placate 
the  Panamanians  who  are  .seeking  to  ab- 
rogate the  agreements  made  when  we 
built  the  canal  I  will  not  discuss  today 
those  differences  between  Par.ama  and 
ourselves.  All  I  wish  to  .say  at  this  time 
is  that  I  strongly  oppose — as  do  many 
other  Members  of  the  Houje — the  yield- 
ing of  either  our  sovereignty  or  manage- 
ment responsibilities  to  anyone. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  affirm 
that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  our  sovereignty  or  property 
cannot  be  given  away  by  Executive  agree- 
ment or  treaty  without  the  approval  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  In  other  words, 
•he  other  body  alone  cannot  do  it.  It 
takes  the  joint  action  of  both  Houses. 

In  support  of  this  requirement  under 
the  Constitution,  the  American  LkIW  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
.-rated  that  it  is  its  opinion  that,  to  cede 
assets  of  the  United  States,  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Houses  is  necessary.  This 
well-documented  legal  interpretation 
which  I  obtained  is  dated  August  9.  1967. 
and  it  stated,  in  part : 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  subst-antial 
re;tson  to  conclude  rhat  .ixi  act  of  Congress 
would  b«  necessary  to  cede  title  to  real  and 
other  property  of  the  LTnlied  States,  even 
though  it  should  be  sought  'o  convey  It  by 
•re.ttv 

Mr  Chairman,  It  is  the  further  conclu- 
Mon  of  the  I.aw  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  the  House  is  at  least 
morally  obligated  to  enact  legislation  to 
implement  treaty  obligations  to  which 
the  Government  has  committed  itself, 
and  that  the  Senate  is  itself  as  obligated 
to  take  into  account  the  necessity  for  fur- 
ther legislative  implementation  of  a 
treaty  as  the  time  of  consideration  for 
ratification,  and  that,  unless  the  treaty 
contains  a  notice  of  reservation  of  con- 
gressional action,  the  Senate  itself  is  ob- 
ligated to  insist  upon  the  insertion  of 
such  a  reservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mention  this  consti- 
tutional requirement  because  I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  interpret  my  vote  on  H.R. 
15190  as  in  any  w^y.  shape,  or  form,  iup- 
;  ort  for  the  ceding  of  American  sover- 
eignty  to   Panama.   Also   let   me   say   I 


do  p.ot  feel  any  moral  obligation  to  im- 
plement treaty  oblmations  to  which  an 
administration  commits  itself. 

Mr  GAHMATZ  Mr  Chairman.  1  yield 
.such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Cl.vrkI. 

Mr    CLARK     Mr.    Chairman,   1   agree 
completely  with  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman  Irom  Marvland     Mr    Garm^i/ 
and  the  ^;cntkman  from  California    Mr 
MAii.LiARnl  on  the  necessity  for  this  bill 

In  the  whole  history  ol  our  preseiu-e 
in  Central  America,  this  is  only  the  .sec- 
ond exploration  of  a  r.iuto  between  itie 
.Mlantic  aiui  Pacific  Tlie  tust  one  v.as 
in  1931,  at  which  time  a  route  for  a  lock 
canal  across  Nicaragua  was  explored  Tlie 
only  other  significant  activuy  in  this  lo- 
spect  was  a  study  conducted  by  the  Corp.- 
of  Engineers  :n  1947  of  all  of  the  routes 
between  Mexico  and  Colombia,  but  this 
study  was  confined  to  examination  <•: 
existing  inlormation.  Alth,)Ugh  neilliei 
of  the  routes  beiim  actively  explored  at 
the  present  time  had  been  examined  a: 
all  they  were  included  as  :)otential  .sites 
at  that  time.  At  the  moment,  we  are  in 
the  position  that  we  will  have  complete 
information  with  respect  to  another 
route  across  Panama,  and  extremely 
sketchv  inioimation  on  a  route  through 
Colombia 

We  hive  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  establish  base  camps  and  t  > 
move  machincrv  into  Colombia,  and  un- 
less this  additional  money  is  made  avail- 
able, we  will  have  to  abandon  our  cfforl.s 
there.  In  view  of  the  desirability  of  find- 
ing a  route  beyond  the  control  of 
Panama,  it  is  txtremely  important  that 
work  continue.  However,  if  the  money 
authorized  bv  this  legislation  :s  not 
forthcoming,  the  camps  will  have  to  be 
shut  down  and  the  machinery  removed. 
and  we  will  be  .onfronted  with  the  ex- 
iienditure  of  far  more  money,  if  it  is  de- 
sirable in  the  future  to  examine  this 
particular  route. 

I  feel  that  continuation  of  this  pro- 
■ram  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  welfare,  but  is  also  by  far  the 
most  econom.ical  way  of  proceeding, 

I  urge  fr'vnrable  action  on  the  bill, 

Mr  HAIEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  P'^orida. 

Mr,  HALEY  I  believe  that  we  have  al- 
ready authorL^ed  SI", 5  million  for  this 
study,  have  we  not? 

Mr   CLARK    Yes. 

Mr  HALEY,  If  tlic  rentlcman  will 
yield  further,  has  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  L-one  into  the  expenditure  of 
tlus  money?  It  seems  to  me  like  that 
S17  .'i  million  ouuht  to  provide  for  a  most 
substantial  study  of  most  anything. 

Has  the  committee  cone  i.nto  that? 

Mr  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  \,>w  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr  CL.\RK  I  yield  to  the  uentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  MLTRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  assure  the  rientlc- 
man  from  Florida  that  the  subcommittee 
has  vLsited  all  of  the  individual  site  areas 
imder  con.sideration.  has  been  in  Pan- 
ama, and  has  held  extensive  heanntzs 
with  the  Cotnmi.ssion.  and  Is  satisfied 
that  the  funds  that  they  have  already 
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been  authorized  by  the  Congress  have 
been  wisely  spent,  but  that  because  of  ad- 
ditional difficulties  not  only  in  the 
stretchout  of  time,  but  because  of  diffi- 
culties occurring'  in  the  sites  themselves, 
and  the  need  for  extended  exploration,  it 
IS  necessary  for  this  extra  $6.5  million  so 
that  the  Commission  can  come  in  with  a 
proi>er  and  complete  report  to  the  Con- 
{:re.s.s. 

Mr,  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.L'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  further  to  the 
izentleman    from    Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  take  it.  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Commission  or  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  it  is  the  Commission 
that  I  should  refer  to,  is  studying  several 
routes,  and  not  just  one  route:  is  that 
correct'' 

Mr.  CLARK   That  is  right, 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  :  en'leman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  further  to  the 
■enileman   from   New  York, 

Mr  MLT^PHY  of  New  York,  I  would 
reply  to  the  -entlcman  from  Florida  in 
answer  to  his  question  that  yes,  the 
Commi.ssion  has  looked  into  routes  in 
Nicaragua,  and  in  Panama,  there  are 
three  routes  that  have  received  very 
careful  and  detailed  enclneering  studies, 
and  there  is  one  other  route,  that  of  the 
Rio  Atrato  area  iti  Colombia,  That  at  the 
present  time  is  the  route  that  will  prob- 
ably use  up  the  balance  of  the  funds, 
should  the  Coiiaress  in  its  wi.sdom  au- 
thorize it. 

This  route  in  Colombia  is  pro\inR  to  be 
one  of  the  most  feasible  routes,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  tlie  Commission  study  this 
route  out  in  its  entirety  so  that  the  Con- 
cress  can  have  a  correct  report  made 
to  it, 

Mr,  HALEY,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
;o''  yieldinc, 

Mr,  MAILLIARD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  rons.'nt  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  :  Mr.  GroverI  may  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  L-entleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wi.sh 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues  on  our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  urging 
lia.ssage  of  the  hill.  H.R.  15190. 

As  has  been  previously  noted,  this  leg- 
islation has  the  twofold  purpose  of  pro- 
•. idinu  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Studv  Commi.ssion  with  an  addi- 
tional year  m  which  to  complete  its  re- 
port and  to  auihorize  to  be  appropriated 
.•'n  additional  j6'j  million  for  this  pur- 
l)ose. 

You  will  recall  that  on  April  1  this  bill. 
H  R.  15190.  was  considered  by  the  House 
:;ndcr  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  al- 
"houu'h  it  received  a  clear  ma.tority  of 
J16  to  137  favoring  pas.sage.  it  failed 
iacKing  the  requisite  two-thirds  under 
'his  ;)rocedure, 

Frai.idy.  :  personally  feel  that  many 

r  my  coilrag.Ts  who  voted  against  pas- 
sage of  HR  15190  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  ,in  April  1  truly  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  ir^sues  at  hand.  Perhaps  many 


felt  that  a  vote  against  its  passage  de- 
feating the  additional  authorization  to 
appropriate  $6 '2  million  constituted  an 
economy  action.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  Congress  al- 
ready has  authorized  S17'j  million  lor 
this  study,  and  this  amount  has  been  ob- 
ligated by  the  Commission.  Unless  addi- 
tional funds  and  time  are  authorized  by 
this  Congress,  then  we  will  be  foreclos- 
ing the  possibility  of  receiving  an  appro- 
priate return  upon  the  initial  invest- 
ment of  both  time  and  money. 

More  importantly,  unfavorable  action 
upon  this  legislation  would  result  in  clos- 
ing the  door  on  the  only  route — Route 
25  in  northwestern  Colombia-  which 
holds  forth  the  promi.se  of  lurnishing 
the  United  States  with  an  alternate  sea- 
level  canal  site  in  a  host  country  other 
than  Panama. 

While  we  may  be  ciitical  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  ar'nimistration  has  un- 
dertaken to  simultaneou.sly  negotiate 
new  treaties  alTectmg  the  existing  canal 
and  this  study  eflort  of  the  Commission. 
and  while  we  may  be  equally  critical  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Commi.ss'on 
has  conducted  its  study  leavina  the  Co- 
lombia route  until  last,  no  amount  of 
words  will  alter  the  situation.  The  lact 
remains  that  this  does  lei^iesent  our 
present  position,  and  it  behoo\es  us  to 
act  intelligently  to  provide,  if  pos.sible.  a 
maximum  return  upon  our  efforts  to 
date. 

Accordingly.  I  view  the  principal  issue 
Ijosed  by  H,R,  15190  as  one  of  whether 
we  will  choose  13  capitalize  upon  the 
time  and  money  we  iiave  invested  t  j 
date,  or  whether  we  will  ■'bite  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face,"  defeat  the  legi.slation 
and  settle  for  an  inadequate  report  Irom 
the  Commission.  At  a  time  when  a 
meaningful  report  is  close  at  hand  but 
for  the  additional  time  and  money  re- 
quested in  this  lemslation,  I  see  little  al- 
ternative but  to  pursue  this  avenue  to  its 
ultimate  and  logical  conclusion.  I.  ihere- 
lorc,  earnestly  urge  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  act  lavorably  upon  this 
legislation  and  vote  for  its  passage, 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
have  no  further  lequests  for  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  :  Mr. 
Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  consider 
a  bill  to  authorize  an  additional  S6,5 
million  to  complete  studies  for  a  sea-level 
canal  to  eventually  replace  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  to  extend  the  completion 
date  for  that  study  from  December  1, 
1969  to  December  1,  1970, 

The  reasons  for  the  extension  in  time 
are  obvious.  The  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion was  authorized  on  September  22. 
1964,  but  the  Commission  was  not  ap- 
pointed until  April  18,  1965.  almost  7 
months  later.  Agreements  to  permit  on- 
site  studies  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  Colombia  v,-ere  not  secured  until 
February  18.  1966,  and  October  25.  1966. 
respectively.  Shortly  thereafter  the  dry 
season  ended,  and  the  study  was  further 
delayed  until  January  1.  1967. 
These   delays   were   obviously   beyond 


the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, and  therefore  the  extension  of 
the  date  for  submission  of  the  completed 
study  .seems  to  me  to  be  logical. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  survey 
is  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors.  For 
one.  once  the  Commission  started  their 
onsite  investit:ations.  they  were  able  to 
make  more  realistic  cost  estimates,  esti- 
mates which  proved  to  be  higher  than 
the  ori.Tinal  estimates.  The  delay  in  the 
start  of  the  survey  also  contributed  to  the 
increased  cost,  and  an  unprogramed 
Federal  'pay  raise  added  a  .small  amount 
The  .Atomic  Energy  Commission  con- 
ducted their  own  studies  in  January  and 
March  of  this  year— the  first  two  of  six— 
and  these  exiJcrimcnts  indicated  the 
l)racticability  of  usm'.'.  nuclear  means  lor 
canal  construction.  Although  the  AEC 
paid  for  these  .studies,  their  results  led 
to  some  changes  m  the  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Commi.ssion.  which  in  turn 
led  to  some  additional  costs. 

While  I  think  both  the  1  xtension  ol 
time  and  the  additional  eo.sts  contained 
;n  this  bill  can  be  .ustilied.  the  real  rea- 
son lor  this  bill  is  the  lact  that  without 
It  the  $17  5  million  aln  ady  ;.uthorized 
would  Ije  thrown  .wav.  becau.se  11  would 
bo  impossible  to  jjioduce  a  final  report 
with  any  su-nificance. 

'rh(>  ijurpo.sc  of  these  studies,  to  deter- 
mine the  site  for  a  sea-!evcl  ciual.  has 
already  been  approved  by  iho  Concress. 
and  the  need  for  a  new  canal  has  been 
(iemonstrated  beyond  anv  doubt  To  de- 
leat  this  bill  now  would  oe  ;  1  obstruct 
the  will  ol  tlic  Congress. 

This  study  has  lieen  lecommended  by 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  ilie  De- 
partments f.t  State  and  Commerce,  and 
the  oflice  ol  KJiieriiency  Plaiiniiui.  and 
the  Atomic  Ener:.;y  Commiis-sion  lavors  11 
as  well. 

The  importance  of  the  canal  has  re- 
cently come  into  .^harper  focus  as  a  re- 
sult (jf  a  recent  incident  where  the  acci- 
dental sinking  of  one  ship  ijlocked  the 
canal  for  18  hours.  In  that  i)eriod  of  time 
84  shiixs  were  backed  up  waiimc  jjassase 
,f-ince  :-!0  percent  ot  our  war  .•  hipments 
to  Vii'tnam  vo  through  the  canal,  the 
implications  ol  such  a  stoop^.ce  arc  sr-n- 
uus.  In  addition,  the  canal  is  suscepti- 
ble to  damage  from  i.atuial  di.sasters 
such  as  an  earthquake,  or  jjossible  en- 
emy action.  Any  extended  stoppage  of 
traffic  throut^h  the  canal  would  have  seri- 
ous implications  for  our  national  de- 
fense and  economic  security. 

Finally,  the  construction  of  a  sca- 
ievel  canal  makes  n  possible  to  apply 
the  peaceful  and  constructive  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  urtre  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure- 
Mr?.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  am  aware  that  the  Commission  cannot 
],rfpare  the  kind  ol  report  contemplated 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  trio  law  au- 
thorizin':  this  study  without  ;:riditional 
funds  to  complete  its  vork  on  the  route 
through  Colombia.  nev'rthcl"ss.  I  can- 
1  ot  sui:porT  this  leirislation. 

.At  the  time  the  CommisMon  was 
authorized.  I  believe  that  it  was  made 
<  lear  both  in  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  that  conducted  hearinns  on 
the  bill,  and  on  the  lioor  ol  the  House. 
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that  wr  were  greatly  concerned  over  the 
noed  tnr  a  route  through  some  country 
other  than  Panama  In  >pue  of  this  clear 
dtclatation  of  conk;resMonal  intent,  the 
Commission  proceeded  to  concentrate 
Its  fflorts  in  Panama  with  the  result 
that  wi-  are  c'lnfronted  with  the  situa- 
tion before  us  today 

The  prtviows  .vork  of  the  board  of 
consultants  appointed  by  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  Cummlttfo  in  1959  em- 
phasufd  the  lu-ed  for  a  Colombian  route, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  we  bellc\ed  that 
the  ma;or  •  Rort  would  l)e  made  in  this 
arra,  laiher  than  hHve  it  treated  as  an 
afterthousht  it  money  happened  to  bi» 
available  after  intensive  studies  in 
Panama 

I  call  attention  to  the  *ftct  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  performinj;  the 
ureater  part  of  the  work  under  the  Com- 
mission iind  that  in  1947  it  conducted 
.1  .-.tudy  of  exist  In «  data  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  the  course  of  which  it  con- 
cluded that  the  route  of  the  present 
canal  was  most  suitable  for  conversion 
into  a  -ea-lcvel  canal.  I  liar  that  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  it  for  submission  to 
the  Commission  will  be  along  the  same 
line.  I 

I  do  not  mean  to  impucn  the  inte«nty 
of  either  the  Corps  of  Enclneers  or  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Interocianic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  out  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  Engineers  suffer  riom  a  built-in 
bias  that  will  inevitably  bt  reflected  in 
their  report. 

The  legislation  authorlzi^ii.'  the  Com- 
mission was  passed  on  Sfptember  22. 
19(54  and  the  Cummlsj ion  wa.s  not  ap- 
pointed until  some  7  months  later. 
In  the  raeantjmt  the  Corp.s  of  Engineers 
proceeded  to  >ubniit  a  proposed  budcel 
and  :und.-s  Ain-  apjiiDprjaied  mi  the 
ba.<iis  ol  it:-  b-,i(!.:i  t  '^h-  :ii,th'>ritv  lor  this 
action  by  the  E;i  not  clear. 

.-.;nce  the  .luthorit.  :. ■  :i  to  'he  yet 

to  be  app.:  rniod  Commi>siof i  The  action 
cannot  be  •u.^tiflitl  on  thf  basis  for  a 
need  for  haste  in  the  luhll  of  the  delay 
in  the  ori«inal  appointmiints  and  the 
fact  that  an  aureemenl  to  bermit  explo- 
ration In  Panama  was  not  >i-iud  until 
some  10  months  thereafter.  Neverthe- 
less, the  En'.ir.eers  v.ent  ahead  and  one 
of  the  first  actions  of  the  i-.ew  Commis- 
sion Vas  to  designate  the  Elnyineers  to 
handle  the   -reater  part  of  its  v  ork. 

Another  item  that  remains  obscure  is 
the  tact  that  necotiations  with  Colombia 
were  not  undertaken  uitil  after  approval 
of  the  agreement  with  Panpma  This  de- 
lay cannot  be  justified  on  the  •-; round 
that  >..!mi'  destrre  of  uniformity  between 
the  two  a-i  t-emcnts  was  beipn  sought,  be- 
cause the  aunem'-nts  in  fact  are  almost 
compKtelv  di.>similar.  It  would  appear 
that  the  delay  ,n  obtainmt;  p.n  at;reement 
with  Colombia  until  some  2  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  oriyinai  law  dem- 
onstrated the  lack  of  interest  in  the  e.x- 
tcutivf  branch  for  a  canal  in  any  area 
other  than  that  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  part  of  its  work  under  the  direction 
ot  the  Commission,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  proceeded  to  make  additional 
explorations  within  the  existing  Canal 
Zone,  altiiougii  it  would  appear  that  dur- 


ing the  la.st  64  years  every  square  inch 
of  that  area  woidd  have  been  examined 
and  reexamined  many  times  In  any 
event,  equipment  and  momy  that  could 
have  been  devoted  to  the  Colombia  route, 
was  diverted  to  this  work  and  this  fur- 
ther strenglliens  the  impression  that  the 
report  to  bo  submitted  will  contain  tore- 
gone  conclusions — tliat  a  canal  in  any 
urea  other  than  Panama  is  imdesiraole 

One  of  the  areas  of  major  stud,v  of  the 
Commission  invohe.'i  the  use  of  nuclear 
means  of  constructing  the  canal  Quite 
aside  from  the  fact  tl.at  present  treaties 
will  prevent  construction  of  a  canal  by 
such  means.  I  call  attention  to  the  tact 
that  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Enerey 
Commission  in  developing  suitable  de- 
vices for  this  purpose  has  been  delayed 
for  years,  and  that  even  now  only  two 
of  six  projected  experiments  have  been 
conducted  The  Corps  of  Engineers  as- 
.sert  that  construction  of  a  eaiial  ihrouyli 
Colombia  could  be  financially  attractive 
only  by  the  use  of  nuclear  construction, 
and  there  is  no  present  evidence  either 
that  international  atreement  to  permit 
such  construction  could  be  obtained  or 
that  suitable  devices  can  be  developed. 

Although  studies  previously  made  have 
indicated  that  the  canal  has  a  very  def- 
inite upper  limit  on  its  capability  of  han- 
dline  traffic,  the  recent  •roundmtr  of  a 
Japanese  ore  ship  and  the  sub.sequent 
development  of  a  backlog  6f  .ships  await- 
ing transit  by  reason  of  th.e  blockage 
wliich  was  relieved  promptlv.  demon- 
.strated  that  attempts  to  writeoff  the 
present  canal  are  premature,  and  that 
the  canal  has  a  future  potential  capacity 
beyond  that  presentlv  accepted 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  projected 
treaties  present  a  rreat  danger  to  U.S 
interests,  I  feel  that  «e  may  n\oid  this 
d.mver  ijetter  by  refusing  to  ratify  them 
lather  than  to  rush  into  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  a  new  canal  that  can  well  be 
in  the  billions. 

In  the  light  of  the  fiscal  situation  in 
our  country  and  the  foregoing  consider- 
ations. I  feel  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
is  extremely  undesirable  at  this  time. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
H  R.  15190  was  brought  before  the  House 
under  .suspension  of  the  lules  on  .'\pri!  1. 
I  voted  asamst  it  and  I  still  liave  erave 
missivings.  .Apparently  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  need  of  the  Commission 
for  additional  funds  if  it  is  to  complete 
the  work  onuinally  planned,  but  will  the 
additional  S6  5  million  be  productive? 

So  far  the  Commission  has  spent  some 
$17  million  and  it  has  concentrated  its 
work  in  Panama,  whereas  it  was  stated 
when  we  passed  the  orisinal  act  that  the 
Comnrission  would  investigate  routes  not 
only  in  Panama  but  in  adjoining  coun- 
tries. It  has  undertaken  no  work  in  ar.y 
country  other  than  Panama,  except  that 
a  small  amount  has  been  done  in  Colom- 
bia I  cannot  quite  understand  why  we 
should  five  our  OK  to  .something  that 
nas  bef-n  palpably  wrong  in  its  method 
by  putting  another  S6  5  million  down  the 
dram.  Under  these  circumstances.  I  am 
not  convinced  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation and  therefore  withhold  my  assent 
to  it. 

Mr  GARMATZ  Mr  Chairman  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 


The  CHAIRAIAN  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  tor  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R   ISl'JO 

Br  tt  enacted  by  ^'•^  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprrsentatii  e<!  of  the  United  Statea  of 
\n\erica  m  Congress  u.'^'ievibled.  TImI  Uiu 
.\rt  iipproved  September  22.  1964  iPnhiii: 
Uiv.-  H8  609.  73  St.it.  990).  .i.s  .inicilUed.  Is 
hereby  luriher  amended  (li  by  striking  out 
•'December  1.  106ti"  in  section  3  .ind  Insert- 
ing in  li>ni  liiereof  ■  IJeccmber  1,  1970".  .iiid 
i2i  by  >triklng  out  ■•$l7..50<).(ion  •  in  seouon 
4  .itid  inserting  la  Ueu  thereof  ■  «24. 000.000  ' 

Mr.  GROSS  .Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  v. ould  like  to  ask 
-oiiie  member  of  the  committee  how 
much  has  been  spent,  in  addition  to  tin' 
$17  5  million,  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  tests' 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ■.entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  .MAILLIARU.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldint-v 

I  would  say  in  answer  to  the  ir.qu.iv 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  It  IS  difficult  to  obtain  precise 
figures,  because  the  .Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission under  the  general  title  ot  "Civi- 
lian Applications  of  Nuclear  Explosions, ' 
has  had  this  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  tlicrc  has  been 
any  particular  experiment  carried  on  by 
the  .Atomic  Eneruy  Commission  which 
was  solely  for  this  pui|X)si'.  but  never- 
theless they  have  contributed  to  this 
purpo.se  because  m  t.he  process  of  the 
testing  of  nuclear  explosives  lor  excava- 
tion purposes,  the  Comnii-ssion  is  nor 
only  thinking  la  terms  of  possible  canal 
»"xcavation.  but  of  other  types  of  excava- 
tions as  well. 

So,  again.  I  would  say  to  the  v.L'nlle- 
man  that  I  believe  it  is  impossible  Id 
answer  the  question  because  this  has 
been  a  multipurpose  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlie  j- entleman  has  stated 
that,  tests  have  not  l>een  made  tor  spe- 
cific applications  to  the  dmging  oi  a  canal 
with  nuclear  devices  in  Panama,  Colom- 
bia, or  in  Nicaragua. 

Then,  how  do  you  know  that  this 
method  of  excavation  is  fea.sible  lor  the 
purpose  for  which  you  are  now  '^pend::^.:- 
millions? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  .Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  t;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS   I  Meld  to  liie  uentleman 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  In  .Marci. 
there  was  a  .series  of  chain  shots  in  t:.t" 
type  of  .soil  which  it  is  anticipated  would 
be  encountered  1:1  the  Central  .America:, 
area.  There  were  a  series  of  chain  sho:- 
of  about  1  kiloton  apiece — detonatior..- 
which  proved  putty  much  to  ;l;e  .^ati.-- 
faction  of  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commi.-- 
.sion  as  well  as  of  the  Interocean  Caiia. 
Cornmrssion  that  this  type  of  craternv: 
would  be  very  api^hcable  in  canal  exca- 
vations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  this  question 
What  happens  if  the  signatories  to  the 
luiclear  test  ban  treaty,  including  Rus- 
sia, refuse  to  |)ermit  the  use  of  nuclear 
devices  for  the  construction  of  a  canal? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Of  course, 
the  apt)ropriation  today   does  not  deal 
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with  the  nuclear  test  ban.  It  deals  with 
the  leasibility— and  with  an  engineering 
study. 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  well  aware  of  that 
But  we  have  heard  a  ^reat  deal  today 
about  the  urgency  lor  continuation  of 
the  spendmc  lor  the  i)ur}X),se  of  studying 
and  testing.  Now,  what  happens  if  you 
cannot  dig  this  canal  willr  nuclear  de- 
vices? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  answer  that. 

Mr.  .M.AILLIARD.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not 
givinu  the  ^jentleman  a  very  specific  an- 
swer I  am  not  sure  there  is  a  categorical 
answer  to  this. 

I  think  again  li  depends  .somewhat  on 
whether  it  turns  out  to  be  technically 
feasiblr  'vitlun  the  lunitations  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  to  do  an  excava- 
tion such  as  this— and  whether  in  fact 
such  an  excavation  would  violate  the 
treaty,  in  wliiclr  ca.so  1  would  have  to  try 
to  tack  in  an  amendment 

I  do  not  think  we  .know  at  this  jioint 
whether  this  can  be  done  under  the  rules 
iif  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bui  you  are  s^omg  ahead 
with  the  exi:enditure  of  this  money  with- 
I'Ut  knowing  v.l-.ether  ;t  can  be  done  by 
what  IS  .supposed  to  be  the  economical 
method,  with  the  use  ol  nuclear  devices, 
.is  contrasted  with  steam  .shovels  and 
other  conventional  means  of  excavation. 
You  are  going  right  ahead  v\'ilh  the 
pending  of  all  this  money  without 
:inowlcdge  of  where  we  arc  going. 

Let  me  a.sk  another  ouestion.  What  if 
AC  cannot  reach  iui  agreement  with 
Panama.  Colombia,  or  Nicaragua — what 
if  wf  cannot  reach  a  .-aiislactory  agruc- 
ment  with  ihem?  Then  what  hapixms  to 
the  expenditures  that  you  liave  made? 
You  sav  there  is  suth  a  great  uigcncy 
ibout  continuing  this  study  despite  the 
i.nancial  cri.sis  that  confronts  this  coun- 
:ry.  What  happens  if  you  cannot  use  the 
information  vou  have  under  the  condi- 
Mons  that  I  have  .  et  forth .■" 

Mr.  M.AILLLAIiD.  Tlie  Commission  is 

..Iso  studying  the  convr  ntKmal  means  be- 

■ause  there  still  is  uncertainty  as  to  the 

os.sibility  of  using   nuclear  devices  for 

nis   i)urpose.   But.   obviously,   we   never 

ould    come     to     the    concluion    as    to 

nether  we  ran  do  it  r  r  not  and  as  to 

.  hether  it  would  fall  within  the  liniita- 

•:on  of  the  treaty  if  we  do  not  conduct 

•he  exiJeriment.^. 

Tlip  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the  gcn- 
•".-man  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
.nanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

lie    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

:owa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr    Chairman,  wiU 

■he  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    MAILLIARD.    In   answer   to   the 

enUeman's  last  question,  of  course,  if 

.1  proves  to  be  politically  impossible  to 

C't  an  agreement  of  any  kind  with  any 

'f  the  countries  whose  territory  would 

and   itself   to   the   construction   of   the 

f  anal,  one  would  have  to  concede  that 

if  we  pet  to  that  kind  of  complete  im- 

pa.sse.  then  much  of  this  work  will  prob- 


ably be  lost.  But  I  do  not  i)ersonally 
anticipate  that  this  situation  will  come 
about  because  I  am  sure  one  ol  those 
countries  will  want  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  building  a  canal,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  with 
one  or  another  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  gone  over  this 
before,  but  when  the  bill  was  ijreviously 
considered  and  defeated  under  .suspc  11- 
sion  of  the  rules,  it  was  pointed  out  tliat 
there  was  a  7-month  delay  by  the  Presi- 
dent m  appointing  the  Commission.  Yet 
somehow  or  other  the  Commis.sion.  des- 
IJite  its  late  start,  has  managed  to  ^;et 
rid  of  the  $17 'o  million,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  spent  otlierwlse.  -And  this  bill  calls 
lor  another  $6  5  million:  iii  dther  -vTirds. 
a  total  of  S24  million. 

I  wonder  'f  .some  member  (1  tiie  com- 
mittee could  iiive  \\\v  Members  i>l  tne 
Hou.se  assurance  tiiat  we  iiave  eome  to 
the  end  ol  the  road  if  we  api)rove  the 
additional  S6,5  million  now.  "V  will  you 
be  back  heie  asking  lor  a  iarih.er 
extension  of  time  (jr  lor  more  i  roney. 
Can  we  s-et  the  Ic'asi  rissurar.ce  here 
today  that.  lia\inu  spcr,i  $24  million  out 
(,ii  the  Federal  Treasury  tor  this  iiur- 
iJ0.se.  that  tl'iis  is  ti.e  end  the  road,  and 
tiiat  :.ou  are  not  (.'oin.g  to  asK  lor  more 
money  tor  studies? 

.Mr.  MURPHY  !>t  New  Yi.irk.  .Mr  fiiair- 
man.  will  the  j-'cntlcman  \  leld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yc  rk.  1  v-'Uld 
like  to  say  to  the  uentleman  irom  Lj'va 
that  I  .share  his  concern  about  the  ex- 
l)enditurc  of  Federal  moneys.  But  many 
members  c't  the  minority,  as  well  as 
members  ot  the  ma.iority.  liave  been 
right  down  tiiere  on  the  routes  that  are 
under  consideration.  We  have  been  in 
those  areas  and  we  have  seen  v;hat  has 
been  done.  Now  we  are  starting  to  close 
1115  tiie  site  survey  in  the  .'-cientilic  areas. 

I  can  say  Irom  my  own  experience 
that  we  are  at  the  very  end  ol  the  en- 
gineering survey,  and  that  if  v.-e  do  not 
appropriate  this  SG.5  million,  what  we 
would  be  doing,  in  effect,  is  throwing 
away  the  other  $17.5  million  that  we 
have  already  expended,  and  I  think  that 
by  the  extension  of  lime  as  indicated  in 
this  legislation  and  with  that  increment 
of  funds,  we  will  come  up  with  a  jjroper 
and  necessary  report  to  the  Congress, 
and  we  v.-ill  not  liave  to  come  back  for 
additional  funds  or  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  the  committee  will  not  be  back 
liere  asking  for  additional  funds  for  the 
Ijurpose  of  studying  the  feasibility  of  an- 
other canal,  and  none  of  the  money 
that  is  being  requested  now,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  would  go  for  atomic  f  nergy  tests 
and  none  of  it  would  be  spent  in  behalf 
of  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  This  is 
strictly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
feasibility  of  locating  the  canal  in  one 
country  or  another.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  will  not  be  back 
for  more  money? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  requests  for  funds  other 
than  these. 


Mr.  CJROSS.  I  hope  this  works  out 
differently  than  that  famous  road  down 
there — whatever  they  call  it — the  Rama 
Road  that  the  Federal  taxpayers  were 
supposed  to  have  stopped  finaneing  years 
auo. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  .Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  lor  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  years  after  this  road 
was  to  be  completed,  we  still  got  plaintive 
apoloiiies  Irom  some  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  requests  lor  more  money. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  we  have  spent  on  il.  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  happen  m  relation 
to  the  canal.  That  is  why  I  have  asked 
these  ciue.stions. 

Mr.  MURPHY  ot  New  York.  Ih.e  Rama 
Kead  Is  lomi-kted.  The  1  i.st  .  trctch  was 
i.oiiied.  I  believe,  last  1-ebruary,  i  do  not 
.uiticipate  .my  Uirther  >  x])'.  luiiiures  lor 
that,  either. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hoiie  \  ou  are  eorreci 
The    CHAIR.MAN.     rhe    lime    (,:     M.e 
L'entleman   from  Iowa   lias  i  xi^ired. 

Mr.  O'H.AIiA  ut  Illinois.  Mr  Ciiair- 
man.  I  move  to  .■■Irike  the  last  word. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  icntleman  Irom 
Illinois  is   leeoeni/ed. 

Mr.  O'HAR-A  ot  Illinois  Mr  Cliaiiman, 
I  have  asked  lor  this  time  ijcrhaps  lor  a 
-entimenlal  reason,  hut  I  would  like  to 
ask  someone  on  the  commiin  e  what  has 
happened  to  the  f.ild  Nicaramian  route, 
Mr  MURPHY  ot  New  York.  Tlie  Nica- 
!  muan  route  is  a  route  that  iios  been 
.^tuOied  \ery  carefully.  Tlie  problem  with 
tlie  Nicaraii'..in  rrnto  is,  first,  il  is  noi 
apiilicable  1  ^r  nuclear  excavation.  Sec- 
•  nd.  the  cast  of  the  route  would  probably 
be  in  the  lani-.e  of  four  to  live  times  1  he- 
cost  of  other  routes  that  are  under  study 
in  Panama  and  Colombia.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  tiie  crmsideration  that  because 
of  the  monetary  costs  iiv.oh'd.  the 
Nicaraguan  route  is  not  the  mo.'t  feasi- 
ble route. 

-Mr.  O'HAR.A  01  Illinois.  .Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  remind  the  ecntleman  thai 
m  the  early  i;art  of  the  nineties  in  the 
last  century  the  United  States  was  build- 
ing a  sea-level  canal  in  Nicaragua.  The 
route  started  ;.l  San  Juan  del  Norte.  Nica- 
lanua.  cut  over  to  join  up  with  tl'-e  San 
Juan  Pa\Tr.  which  flows  into  Lake 
Managua.  nccessitatir.G  ('iily  a  lew  miles 
of  canal  to  reach  the  Pacific.  At  that 
time,  the  engineers  i'.'.zreed  tlial  the  only 
problem — and  it  is  not  an  (ncinccring 
),iroblem  today — was  the  shifting  sands 
at  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  del  Norte. 
Nicaragua.  .As  a  boy,  I  traveled  over  this 
route  with  .Admiral  Walker  and  General 
Ludlow,  wh.o  represented  the  highest 
engineering  skill  (jf  our  .Armed  F'orccs. 
The  canal  actually  was  dug  a  mile  or 
two  inland  from  San  Juan  del  Norte. 

It  was  believed  liien.  al'id  tiie  i. ratter  of 
an  intcroceanic  canal  had  wide  di.scus- 
sion  in  the  United  Slates  and  of  course 
the  ijroject  was  stubbornly  fought  by  the 
railroads,  that  the  only  possible  way  of 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  one 
without  serious  engineering  ijroblems. 
save  only  the  shifting  sands  at  San  Juan 
del  Norte,  was  through  Nicaragua. 

Has  that  route  been  entirely  aban- 
doned? I  notice  the  report  refers  to  a 
Costa    Rica-Ni'^aragua    route.    In    those 
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days,  Casta  Rica  did  not  tenter  into  the 
picture,  at  least  no  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  was 
included 

Mr  MAILIJARU.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  irom  Illinois  that  the  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  very  consid- 
erably in  that  m  those  days  everybody 
wa-s  talking  about  a  lock  canal,  and  the 
Nicaranuan  route  had  the  advantage  of 
K'oliiK  up  a  river,  and  then  \(.f  would  liave 
to  have  lockages  up  into  Lake  Nica- 
ragua and  then  lockages  down  to  the 
Pacific 

We  arc  «ow  talking  about  a  sea-level 
canal,  because  of  the  cost  of  operating 
the  locks  and  because  of  impeding  traffic 
by  .laviiu'  all  these  lockages  to  go 
til  rough 

It  is  ob%  lous.  il  we  will  have  a  sea  level 
canal  we  will  have  to  drain  the  lake,  and 
then  we  will  have  to  ha\e  lockages  in 
order  to  continue  the  level  of  the  lake. 
The  gentleman  can  imagine,  if  we  drain 
the  whole  lake,  this  will  change  the  lay  of 
the  land  in  that  area 

Also  the  last  estimate  figures  for  build- 
ing such  a  canal  by  conventional  ine^vns — 
because  we  would  not  be  able  to  iLse  nu- 
clear means  because  of  tlie  population — 
were  approximately  S8  bilhon.  It  is  non- 
competitive and  .s  pric^-d  out  of  consid- 
eration oi  the  other  loutes 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  I  appreciate 
that  the  distinguished  and  able  gentle- 
man from  Caliturnia  and  others  have 
given  much  study  to  the  project  of  an- 
other canal  uniting  the  oceans,  and 
I  have  the  profoundest  re^pect  for  then- 
judgment,  but  I  am  stiil  unconvinced  that 
the  Nicaracuan  route  should  be  passed 
uo  wuh'.v.u  'ar  mure  coiisiderafon.  than 
It  iias  received  up  to  this  time.  Consider- 
ing the  situation  at  times  of  bitter  mis- 
understanding and  hostility  in  Panama 
we  have  raced  in  recent  years  I  think  it 
nnglit  be  the  part  ot  wisdom  to  look  thor- 
oughly el.sev\  here  before  we  come  to  a 
decision.  It  we  fail  to  make  a  thorough. 
unpre.)Udiced  restudy  of  the  Nicarai;uan 
route  I  am  convinced  that  someday  we 
will  awake  to  find  that  a^ain  we  have 
missed  the  boat.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
fident I  am  >peaklng  not  entirely  from 
sentiment 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  uf  words. 

Mr  Chaivman.  it  has  been  stated  on 
the  floor,  and  there  is  indication  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  that  i>art  of  the 
adaitional  funds,  if  not  part  of  the 
ori'-'iniil  contribution  by  thia  .sovereign 
Nation  to  the  studies  in  question  will 
be  used  (or  improvements  oi  the  exist- 
ing cani-.l.  All  of  us.  I  think,  who  have 
studied  th.p  canal  throughout  our  lives 
U!iderstand  the  need  for  improvement 
and  the  lact  that  none  of  our  capital 
ships  larger  than  the  Boxer  class  of  air- 
craft earners  can  transit  the  canal. 
Meanwr^ile,  there  have  taeen  other  in- 
terventions; namely,  the  proposed  treaty 
to  return  the  canal  and  overrule  our 
known  .>overei=;n  rights  as  stated  :n  the 
clearest  treaty  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten, by  the  year  I'OOO  I  wonder  whether 
some  of  the  Tiembers  of  the  committee 
would  explain  why  under  the  present 
ciicumstaiKes  it  is  necessary  to  study 
further  and  have  a  report  and  informa- 


tion as  to  improvement  of  the  existing 
canal,  if  we  are  yoing  to  take  an  exodus 
trom   all  rights  thereunto 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  New    York. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, first,  in  the  report  I  do  not  believe 
•here  is  an  indication  that  any  of  this 
56  5  million  will  go  for  improvement  of 
the  present  canal 

Mr  HALL  Studies  of  improvement.  I 
bt^lieve.  is  the  expression 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Studies 
are  beine  made  in  the  present  canal  area 
as  to  tlie  feasibility  of  building  a  sea 
level  canal,  basically  utilizing  a  part  of 
the  present  Panama  Canal  as  we  know  it. 

To  answer  the  second  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  .so  far  as  the  treaty 
negotiations  are  concerned,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  country  is  going  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  agreement  which  Is  go- 
ing to  jeopardize  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  utilize  the  Interocean  canal 

Of  course,  this  Icuislatlon  is  not  in- 
tended to  get  into  the  treaty  business. 
What  It  is  intended  tvi  do  is  to  tell  the 
Congress  the  feasibility  of  building  the 
interocean  canal,  particularly  a  sea  level 
canal  It  will  as.sist  us  m  the  lutiire  In 
our  treaty  negotiations  to  have  the  spe- 
cific enuineerinu-  information  when  we 
arc  itt  that  baruainlni;  table 

Theretore.  I  feel  that  so  tar  as  the 
future  of  canals  in  that  area  is  con- 
cerned, this  legislation  is  absolutely  nec- 
issary  for  this  country  to  liave  the  proper 
engineering  information.  For  us  to  throw 
away  the  ^reat  work  we  liave  done  so  far 
I  l^lieve  would  be  a  mistake 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  t;ei.tltmans  reply. 

As  I  understand  the  tentleman.  and  :o 
be  crystal  clear,  the  only  moneys  expend- 
ed either  from  the  original  appropria- 
tion or  from  this  add-on  being  requested, 
involving  the  existing  canal,  would  be  as 
to  its  use  as  a  sea  level  canal  at  or  about 
the  same  place, 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  That  :s 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  embarrassment  so  far  as  juris- 
diction is  concerned,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  report,  as  between  this  committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  this  problem,  I  appeared 
t)etore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
In  opposition  to  the  proposed  giveaway 
treaty,  which  I  believe  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional as  now  framed. 

I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  divorce  the 
further  studies  from  the  effect  this  would 
have  on  the  return  of  our  Panama  Canal 
Zone  to  the  Panamanian  Republic.  That 
should  be  crystal  clear. 

Although  I  can  understand  the  .juris- 
diction of  this  distinguished  committee, 
and  that  they  do  not  want  nor  do  they 
need  engineering  studks  and  surveys  and 
feasibility  reports  in  order  to  Influence 
the  other  matter,  the.se  are  like  a  liand- 
In-glove  and  are  important  so  far  as  the 
final  consideration  by  the  other  bo6y  to 
advise  and  consent  on  the  treaty,  and  by 
this  body  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 


this  sovereignly  owned  land  giveaway,  as 
planned.  Is  concerned. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
k'entleman  yieldl' 

Mr  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  I  share  the  centleman's 
concern.  When  tl.is  study  is  ompleted. 
and  having  expended  S24  millljn  on  it, 
will  we  be  confronted  here  one  of  these 
davs  with  the  plea  that  we  have  ti  give 
away  to  Panama  some  of  our  .sovereignty 
in  order  to  locate  a  new  sea-level  eanal 
there  or  to  continue  the  present  oix>ra- 
tion?  In  other  word.^.  are  we  going  to  Ic 
dealt  out  so  far  as  our  .sovereignty  and 
full  control  uf  a  canal  is  concerned'  .■\ 
new  canal  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  under  any  conditions,  billion.^ 
of  dollars. 

This  is  one  of  my  real  concerns  in  this 
matter,  and.  I  am  sure  it  is  of  prime  con- 
cern to  the  gentleman  tiom  Mis.soun 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  ha.s  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  H.\ll  was 
allowed  to  proceed  lor  11  .tdditional 
minutes. ' 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciaU^ 
the  comments  ni  my  fri?nd  from  Iowa, 
which  are  like  a  capping  climax  to  whnt 
I  was  trying  to  get  acro.ss-so  far  as  the 
existing  treaties  are  concerned. 

I  believe  all  the  Members  well  know 
the  propensity  of  our  CJov eminent  and 
of  our  Department  of  State  at  this  time 
to  live  internationally,  which  perhai)s 
we  must,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  spirit 
of  'one  worldism."  and  in  the  .^iciifice 
of  our  .sovereignty.  This  has  Ijeen  endured 
so  long,  the  peoples'  will  is  eroded. 

It  would  stietch  anyone'.«  imagination 
to  believe  that  recent  administrations 
or  iur  current  Department  of  State 
would  I  ver  write  another  treaty  which  is 
as  fundamentally  structured  and  which. 
so  far  as  prudence  is  concerned,  would  be 
as  airtight  so  far  as  original  sovereignty 
1.S  concerned,  as  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  is. 

It  would  stretch  the  imagination  even 
further,  to  think  that  nnder  ^uch  cii- 
ciunstanccs  in  Latin  America  theie 
m'<-'ht  not  be  similar  demands  at  a  fu- 
ture lime  regardless  of  where  we  place 
this  canal  and  how  much  we  doled  out 
:  ir  options  and  lands.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  iai.se  the  ixjint. 

Mr.  Cli airman.  I  McId  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  prolong 
the  debate  this  afternoon,  but  at  least 
one  other  Member  has  laised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  wiiy  there  is  not  an  alternate 
route  for  this  interoceanlc  canal.  There 
came  to  my  desk  just  the  ither  day  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine  inquir- 
ing of  me  as  to  why  it  was  we  did  not 
consider  a  certain  site  that  he  was  famil- 
iar with  which  he  described  as  the  I-^th- 
mus  of— and  I  am  a  little  up.certam  about 
this  pronunciation — Tehuantepec.  wiiich 
is  apparently  a  location  m  Mexico,  and 
which  he  said  would  save  countless  miles 
of  construction  if  we  were  to  select  that 
site  ratlicr  than  a  site  in  Panama. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  could 
provide  an  answer  to  this  question. 
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Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  there 
Jias  been  a  tremendous  number  of  other 
routes  that  are  not  Involved  In  this  Com- 
mi-ssion's  work  but  which  have  been 
.studied  over  the  past  years.  Tlie  Tehuan- 
tepec route  IS  one  of  them,  located  In 
Mexico.  It  IS  my  understanding — and  I 
will  check  this  up  and  Inform  the  gentle- 
man if  I  am  wrong  on  it — that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  has  made  it  jjerfectly 
clear  that  if  anybody  is  going  to  build  a 
canal  through  Mexico,  they  will  do  it 
tiiem.selves.  They  will  not  allow  any  kind 
.f  extraterritorial  control  or  anything 
like  that  on  the  soil  of  Mexico.  Therefore. 
I  think  our  interest  in  it  would  obviously 
be  reduced  If  theoretically  we  have  to  pay 
lor  it  and  have  no  control  over  it.  It  would 
not  be  a  very  good  deal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  .)f  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  lesponding  to  my 
iiuestlon. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  1  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  tune 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  ti.scs. 

Accorrf'ngly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Soenker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MoN».G\N.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  L'nion.  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, havma  had  under  consideration 
tlie  bill  iH.H.  15190'.  to  amend  sections 
:i  and  4  of  the  act  approved  September 
L'2.  1964  '78  Stat.  990'.  providing  for  an 
investigation  and  study  to  determine  a 
site  for  tlie  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  pursuant  to  Hou.se  Resolution 
1132.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rtile,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Th'e  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
.  nd  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
;;nd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
•  ;:ne.  and  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
•iiC  table. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to  direct  our  efforts  in  the  future.  The 
American  ijcople  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect this  from  us. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
'inanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legi-slative  days  in  which  to  revise 
i-nd  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
:  assed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
•.'le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
lind? 

There  v,  as  no  objection. 


"KRMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HANKING  .AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
MFPORTS 

Mrs    SULLIVAN    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

inanimous  conseni  that  the  Committee 

n    Banking    and    Currency    have    vmtil 

■  .idnlght  tonight  to  file  reports  on  two 

mmcm.orative  medals  bills.  S.  1909  and 
ilou.se  Joint  Resolution  1234.  S.  1909 
deals  with  the  centennial  of  the  first 
■•an.scontinental  railroad:  House  Joint 
la-solution  1234  honors  the  late  Walt 
Disney. 


FINANCING  OF  PROJECT  TO  STUDY 
UNIDENTIFIED  FLYING  OBJECTS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  Lentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  14 
issue  of  Look  magazine  carries  .i  story 
about  the  $500,000  project,  sponsored  by 
the  Air  Force  and  conducted  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  to  study 
the  phenomena  known  as  unidentified 
flying  objects — a  name  reflecting  our 
abysmal  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  described. 

The  matter  of  UFO's  has  plagued  the 
American  public  since  at  least  1947 — we 
know  of  even  earlier  reporting — when 
they  eiTipted  into  news.  Tlie  Air  Force 
was  given  responsibility  for  a  study  of 
these  phenomena  to  determine  if  they 
loosed  a  threat  to  our  national  .security. 
They  found  none;  and  in  most  cases  a 
small  research  staff  handled  the  report - 
ings.  Although  explanations  were  found 
for  most  of  the  phenomena  citizens  le- 
l.-orted.  significantly  a  ijcrcentaue  could 
not  be  explained,  a  percentage  even  the 
scientific  adviser  to  the  Air  Force  on 
this  matter.  Dr.  J.  Allen  Hynck.  found 
extremely  interesimu  and  scientifically 
challenging. 

Repeat-ed  sightings  by  reliable  wit- 
nesses led  the  Air  Force  to  sponsor  a 
university-based  project  on  the  subject 
in  1966.  under  the  direction  ol  Dr.  Con- 
don, a  man  of  high  scientific  repute.  The 
findings  of  the  t-'roup  of  scientists  he 
would  direct  were  to  be  reported  to  Vnc 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Now,  several  months  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  such  a  report,  the  story  in 
Look  magazine  raises  t;rave  doubts  i.s  to 
the  scientific  profundity  and  objectivity 
oi  the  project  conducted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado.  The  publication  of  this 
article  will  cast  in  cioubt  the  results  of 
that  project  in  the  minds  of  the  A.mer- 
ican  public;  in  the  minds  of  the  scientific 
community. 

We  are  poorer — S500.000  later — not 
richer  in  information  about  UFO's. 
'Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  am  not 
satisfied;  the  American  public  will  not 
be  satisfied. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  I  have  been 
interested  in  this  subject  in  terms  of  un- 
exi:lalncd  ))henomena.  Over  the  ijast 
year  I  have  talked  with  or  corresponded 
with  all  the  major  i-articipants  in  UFO 
studies  in  the  United  States. 

Therefore.  I  am  recommending  that 
we  launch  a  congressional  investigation 
into  the  matter  of  UFO's.  To  these  hear- 
ings I  would  urge  that  we  invite  all  those 
individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  which  have 
made  serious  efforts  to  study  the  subject. 
We  need  such  a  scientific  review  in  order 


PROBLEMS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
PROPOSED  MARCH  ON  WASHING- 
TON 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  .'Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  ub.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr,  Speaker,  no  man  or 
group  of  men  has  a  right  to  present  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Government  of  this 
Nation  with  a  threat  that.  unle.s.s  it  is 
honored,  they  will  come  back  with  a  mob 
to  disrupt  governmental  operations. 

No  man  or  rroup  of  men  has  a  ri'jht  to 
demand  that  the  Go\ernment  suspend 
other  business  until  their  wi.shes  are  met. 

Congress  must  not.  and  in  my  opinion 
will  not.  bow  to  blackmail  and  threats. 
Lecislation  should  never  be  pa.ssed  or  de- 
mands satisfied  under  duress.  I  hope  that 
the  Cabinet  members  and  other  officials 
will  have  the  courage  to  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  the.se  threats.  No  froup  has  the 
ri'iU  to  i.'lace  Itself  above  the  Govern- 
ment and  dictate  what  jjublic  officials 
must  do. 

Tlie  march  on  Washincton  is  an  exer- 
cise in  futility  because  the  demands  could 
not  be  met  even  if  they  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  American  way.  The  finan- 
cial problem  wliich  our  Nation  faces 
today  :s  serious.  Other  counti'ies  are  los- 
ing; laith  in  tiic  American  dollar.  There 
has  never  been  a  lime  wiien  it  was  so  im- 
l)ortant  that  our  budget  be  brought  into 
balance.  Concress  must  find  a  way  to  re- 
duce spending,  not  increase  it. 

They  demand  a  guaranteed  income  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  work  or  loaf.  I 
believe  in  chanty  for  the  unfortunate, 
the  helpless,  and  the  handicajiped.  but  I 
am  unalterably  (jppo.sed  to  this  jjropo.sal. 
A  cuaranteed  income  would  support  the 
lazy  and  shiftless  as  much  as  the  deserv- 
ini:  .,nd  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  It 
would  ijerpctuate  )J0\T-rty  as  an  enjoyable 
way  of  life.  It  would  produce  an  idle  class 
of  citizens  and  this  idleness  would  in- 
crease today's  social  i^roblems. 

The  vast  majority  of  American  c'lti- 
zeuF.  white  and  Necro,  arc  I'lad  to  work 
lor  a  living.  The  rest  are  gomr;  to  have 
to  learn  to  earn. 


INVESTIGATION  ASKED  TO  DETER- 
MINE CONSPIRACY  BY  BLACK- 
POWER  GROUPS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vireinia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vir'-'inia? 

Tliere  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sjjcaker.  I  have  today  asked  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  to  initiate  an  investi- 
-■atlon  to  determine  if  there  exists  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  con.spiracy  by  so- 
called  black-power  groups  to  deprive  a 
minority  group  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bia  of  Its  constitutional  and  civil  rights. 
I  refer  to  thek^white  minority 

Our  civil  ri«lus  laws  are  fjesisned.  I 
fervently  hope,  to  protect  thq  iivhts  of 
all  minorities  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia there  is  evidence  of  coercive  and  con- 
spiratorial nctivity  to  deprive  «hite  busi- 
nessmen rhc  rieht  to  eneaae  inlpeitimate 
and  free  trade.  In  this  r  mtext,  there  is 
also  evidence  of  anll-3emiti$m  amonR 
black-power  advocates  that  singles  a  re- 
ligious inmority  for  special  discrimina- 
tion 

If  Necro  merchants  were  iiarassed. 
looted,  their  enterprises  bu.Tjed  by  fire 
br>mtis.  and  open  incitements  and  threats 
made  solely  on  a  basis  of  the  color  of 
tiieir  .skin.  I  am  confident  that  the  U.S. 
Departini-nt  of  Justice  could  Hnd  ade- 
quate le'-:al  grounds,  civil  ritihts  or  other- 
wi.se.  to  protect  them  I  fee}  that  our 
white  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  .same 
protection  by  nur  Government, 

Black  power  lias  imlea.slied  a  setrrerja- 
tionist.  racist.  di.scriminator\-,  and  fven 
anti-Semitic  campaian  acainst  individ- 
uals in  the  District  of  Columbia  >olcly 
hecauseOf  their  race  or  relistor  Surely, 
the  time' has  come  for  prosecution  of 
those  w.io  would  deny  others  of  their 
nchts  in  any  part  of  America;  especially 
in  the  Capital  City. 

The  bu.siness  life  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ;s  under  a  pail  of  fear  because  of 
li  lodlumism  and  racial  chauvinism  some- 
what similar  to  that  advanced  by  'he 
Nazis  m  Crt^rmany  of  the  1930's.  I  do  not 
see  why  l»lack  racism  .i.;ainst  whites  is 
more  lawlul  than  vice  versa 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  two  articles 
in  the  Washm-'ton  Post  of  .\pril  29  One 
is  .\  letter  to  the  editor  by  a  merchant, 
threatened  becau.se  of  his  r>ce.  looted, 
denied  adeciu;ite  police  protection,  and 
forced  to  surrender  the  .source  of  his  live- 
lihoixi.  Anoher  is  a  feature  story  by  a 
Post  reporter  It  is  entitled  ••N«'s?ro  Mili- 
tants Force  Immigrant  To  Close  His 
Git>ccrv-  Store  •  Tlie  stor>-  tells  how  a 
.Jewish  refuf.ee  from  Nazi  Germany  was 
aaain  subjected  to  anti-Semitism  and 
racism— this  rime  in  the  National  Capital 
of  the  United  SUtes 

Tlie  Con-:ress  is  vitally  concerned 
about  the  richts  of  all  the  iieoples  in 
Washington.  DC  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  vigorous  prosecution  of  hood- 
lums, whether  they  are  iiti^nts  of  the 
Mafia  or  black  power. 

t-'nder  a  -eparate  unanimous-consent 
reciuest  I  will  insert  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Congressioxal  Record. 
alont;  with  the  forementioned  articles,  a 
revealin-  dispatch  by  a  syndicated  cor- 
respondent of  the  Jewish  nfws  a.'ency, 
Milton  Friedman.  He  expose.s  anti-Semi- 
tism here  and  asserts  that  there  is  a 
method  in  the  madness  of  bumln:?  and 
lo  )tine. 

The  time  has  come  for  action  to  pro- 
tect the  civil  rights  of  the  mmority  vic- 
tims :n  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  nentleman  from  North 
Dakota'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KLEPPE-  Mr  Speaker.  American 
trade  v  uh  the  rest  oi  the  world  last 
month  .showed  the  first  deficit  in  f>  vcars 
This  IS  especially  disturbing  in  view  of 
tlie  huKe  and  continulnv?  deficit  in  the 
overall  US.  balf.nce-in-iiaymeiits  po.sl- 
tion 

DiMluK  March.  US  exports  dropped 
11.5  ijeicent  below  the  February  level. 
Willie  imports  iiicrea.sed  0  4  percent,  re- 
sulting m  an  ad\erse  trade  balance  of 
.$1.S7.7  million  It  is  interesting  to  note 
liiat  the  VVashinKton  Post  of  April  25. 
1968  leiKirtiiiB  on  the  meetin«  of  the  21- 
nation  Ori:anl/.atlon  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  D;.nelopment.  said: 

Til*-   C"innu)n    .Miirket    iiarloufi   tlioms«'l\es 
■  ;ijo>e<l  .1  hcjltHy  trttclir  surplus  In  tlie  Jiin- 
:.iry  Mrtrrh  quarter   thanks   p.irtly   to   jieel 
iilpmenw  to  the  United  Stiitps 

Despite  much  biave  talk  from  .idmln- 
1, nation  about  llio  urk'ency  of  brinnintf 
the  US.  balance-of-paymcnts  |X).siHon 
into  balance,  the  fact  l.s  that  it  Is  fiettitiK 
worse  S.jme  ot  tlic  puicha.sinR  policies 
of  our  own  Goveriiinent  are  aiigiavatmu 
tlie  .\mcncan  tiade  deficit  Here  ia  an 
Illustration; 

on  April  11.  1968.  l)ids  were  let  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Qf\  the  Fort 
Thomp.son-Grand  Island  jiower  trans- 
iin.s.sion  line.  The  contract  for  S6. 067. 578. 
included  SI. 737  062  of  materials  to  be 
obtained  from  Joreiun  .sources. 

An  unsuccessful  bidder.  Lindberg  Con- 
struction Co..  of  Jamestown.  N.  Dak.. 
bid  $6,245,220  which  included  S230,266 
of  forelun  components.  Mr.  Don  Lind- 
IjorK  advises  me  that  it  was  the  large 
riifTerentlal  in  imported  materials  which 
enabled  his  competitor  to  make  the  lower 
bid.  .Among  these  items  was  .some  S200.- 
000  worth  of  imported  steel 

I  do  not  believe  in  placing  undue  re- 
.strictions  on  U.S.  commerce  with  other 
nations.  I  would  like  to  see  world  trade 
expanded.  But  this  must  be  a  two-way 
street. 

Ever>one  knows  that  this  country  Is  in 
a  severe  financial  crisis  I  sometimes 
think  that  officials  of  foreign  uovern- 
inents  recogniice  this  even  more  clearly 
than  our  own  officials. 

The  United  States  cannot  continue  to 
run  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  $3 
to  S4  billion  a  year,  along  with  a  budget 
deficit  of  S20  to  S25  billion  The  dollar 
IS  in  peril  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  is  especially 
distressmg  to  .see  the  Government  under- 
take purchasing  policies  which  add  to  the 
dram  on  the  dollar 


G0VERNMI':M  PLHCiiASING  POLI- 
CIES ADD  TO  DRAIN  ON  THE 
DOl.L  \R 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 


PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  TO  STRIP 
INDUSTTUAL  REVENUE  BONUS  OF 
T.VX-KXKMrT  STATUS 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re/i.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  incldde  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f^entleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.Mr  H.ARRISON  Mr  Speaker,  more 
than  a  month  ago  I  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  respecifuUy  re- 
quested that  Ills  Department  iiold  tiekl 
hearings  in  the  Far  West  and  liie  Hockv 
Mountain  reuion.  on  prosxjsed  letiu'.a- 
tions  that  will  permanently  strip  iiuliis- 
trial  revenue  bonds -of  their  tax-t\i  mjt 
status. 

Today  I  received  a  written  refu.sal 
from  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiiy 
Jcseph  Barr. 

I  place  at  this  point  in  mv  nmark^ 
t>oth  letters; 

Maki  H   26     1068. 
Hon   Henry  H   towtFR. 
ScrretaTii  of  the  Treasury. 
Waxlitngton.  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Secretary:  With  re.spect  to  pro- 
posed changes  in  tho  Intprriiil  Revenue  Cixle 
.iffecting  the  tax  exempt  status  of  Indu.strial 
development  bonds,  I  respectfully  request 
that  your  depiirtment  consider  holding  Held 
iieartngs  .is  p.irt  of  the  merles  srhedviled  to 
bc«ln  Mav  20.  1968 

With  iipproxlmately  forty-one  States  hav- 
ing authorized  issuance  of  Industrial  revenue 
bonds,  it  would  appear  that  there  will  be 
consldenible  interest  In  the  regulations  .m- 
nounced  Saturday  and  that  many  elected 
suite  omcluls  and  many  interested  person^ 
would  want  to  testify  but  would  he  dissuaded 
from  doing  r.o  because  I'f  the  considerable 
expense  of  traveling  to  Washjngtnn 

.May  I  suggest  that  hearings  be  held  per- 
haps on  the  West  coast  and  at  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, or  Cheyenne  or  Casper.  Wyoming,  m 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  so  that  as  m.inv 
.state  leaders  .i=  possible  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  regulations  which, 
.IS  you  well  know  could  have  a  profund  ef- 
:ect  upon  the  abilities  of  States  to  attract 
industry  fundamental  to  their  future  growth 
.ind  development. 

.Sincerely  yours. 

WiLLi.yM  Henry  H.\rrison. 

Member  of  Congress. 

April  29.  1068. 

De\r  Mr.  H.^RR^soN•  This  is  In  re'sponse  to 
\..ur  letter  of  March  26,  suggesting  that  hear- 
ings on  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
concerning  Industrial  development  bonds  be 
l.eld   in   cities  other   than   Washington.  D.C. 

While  we  recognize  the  interest  In  this 
matterof  State  and  local  government  officials 
of  the  West  coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gions, we  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be 
feasible  to  hold  hearings  in  these  regions. 
The  primary  function  of  these  hearings  Is  to 
provide  officials  and  staff  personnel  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  an  opportunity  to  clarify  point? 
raised  by  persons  who  liave  submitted  ^vTlt- 
ten  statements.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  the  most  valuable  information  is  gen- 
erally contained  In  these  wrl'ten  statements. 

The  hearings  ;ire  not  conducted  by  hear- 
ing examiners  but  are  attended  by  the  offi- 
cials and  staff  personnel  who  will  partici- 
pate in  and  execute  the  necessary  cieclsion?. 
Accordingly,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
these  hearings  is  directly  related  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  individuals  ;ittend  the 
hearings  Because  their  other  duties  require 
their  presence  m  Washington,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  the  degree  of  attendance 
and  participation  of  government  officials 
needed  to  make  these  iiearings  useful  If  they 
were  held  outside  of  Washington. 

.'V.I  noted  above,  we  have  found  the  most 
productive  method  of  bringing  information 
to  oor  attention  is  in  the  form  of  a  written 
statement.  These  receive  our  careful  con- 
sideration and  are  of  great  use  to  us  In  reach- 
ing decisions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  W  Barr. 
Under  Secretary  ot  the  r-cavii'-v. 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  Under  Secretary  says: 
We  do  nat  helif\<'  tie'.d  hearings  would  be 
lensible. 

I  am  told  tliiit  Treasury  ollicials  have 
other  duties"  wiiirii  ipcpnie  their  pres- 
ence 111  Wnsinnnton  and  that  Treasury 
relies  pMinaiilv  on  written  stati'ments 
in  makiiiL:  it.s  dtn-isions  on  revenue 
matters 

I  have  asked  fi'r  only  two  iield  hear- 
inps— i)erhaps  3  days  .iway  1  rom  the 
comforts  of  home  foi  a  lew  Tieasui-y 
Department  olliciiils — on  an  i.ssue  that 
i:ivnl'-es  tlie  ability  of  tne  States  to  de- 
\elop  industry  for  their  peopl(>  and  their 
prosperity  The  field  lieannu  is  a  re- 
.>pected  .md  effective  loim  of  mforma- 
11,111  tJatiienuf-'  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Only  'J  weeks  ago  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis-sion  went  directly  to  the 
l)eople  ol  Wyommi;  and  heard  iMOtests 
on  the  phaseoul  of  trains.  Is  the  status 
of  Industrial  bond  exemption  .so  much 
more  ditlicult  lo  comprehend  that  it  can 
nnlv  be  understood  in  the  safety  of  of- 
ticial  Washington  or  are  the  provinces 
held  m  some  special  terror  by  Treasury? 

Never  before  has  the  dedication  of 
Treasury  oHicials  to  their  desks  been  so 
intense'  that  they  iiave  relused  to  leave 
Washington  on  ofticial  business.  Con- 
gressional reports  indicate  that  Treas- 
ury expects  to  spend  S26  million  in  fl.scal 
1968  tlymtr  about  the  Nation  and  world 
in  etTort  to  bridu'e  the  balance-of-pay- 
menls  j:ap.  Uul  today  they  assert  that 
they  will  not  travel  to  that  vast  area 
west  of  the  Hudson  to  learn  what  the 
people  think  about  their  arbitrary  deci- 
sion to  strip  industrial  revenue  bonds  of 
ihcir  tax-exempt  status. 

The  exemption  on  industrial  bonds 
has  been  frozen  as  ot  mid-March  while 
Treasury  jireparcs  to  put  its  new  resu- 
lations  iiermanently  ending  the  lax 
exemption  into  effect  .sometime  after  the 
Mav  20  hrannizs  m  Washington. 

Tliis  has  many  of  the  aspects  of  an 
old-time  western  lynchiiiK.  The  case  has 
been  tried  admini.strativcly  by  a  jury 
compo.sed  of  the  prosecution.  The  vic- 
tinis— the  States  and  their  development 
plan.s — have  been  found  cuilty  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  liave  been  hanged. 
.Vow  Treasury  is  refusint;  to  hold  even 
a  retrial  that  miL'.ht  .save  future  victims 
ot  administrative  edict. 


liHoUK    ISLAND   UNIONS   TO   SPON- 
SOR GROUP  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  lo  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Is  there  obiection  lo 
the  request  ot  the  Lentleman  from  Rhode 
Inland? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  TIERN.AN  Mr.  Speaker,  trade  un- 
ions pioneered  the  prepaid  medical  and 
lica'.th  rare  that  now  protects  many 
workers  and  their  families  Today,  the 
Rhode  Island  State  AFL-CIO  is  pioneer- 
ing in  anottier  aspect  of  puttins;  belter 
health  within  the  reach  of  more  citizens, 
with  a  comprehensive  -jroup  health  pro- 
'jram  and  modern  medical  center  that 
rxiv 696 — Part  9 


stre.s.ses  preventive  medicine.  .-Mlhout^h 
the  luoRvam  will  inituUly  be  available  lo 
union  members  and  their  families,  it  is 
i  Uended  lo  eventually  be  available  to  all 
eitizens,  regardless  ot  union  inember- 
.ship.  That,  I  believe,  clearly  demon- 
strates the  broad  interest  and  concern  ot 
the  union  movement  m  improving  iiu> 
lives  and  lots  ol  the  entire  community. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  an 
article  from  the  AFL-CTO  News  about 
the  new  union-sponsored  (.iroiip  health 
lu-ouram  in  Rhode  l.siand  at  liiis  i)oinl 
in  the  Recokd: 

Rhode    Island    Unions    'I.)    Sponsor    tlKofP 
Health  Pr<h,ram 

ProvIdknce.  RI — The  Rhode  Island  st^iitc 
.AFL  CIO  is  moving  .iliead  v.  1th  plans  lor  a 
>  omprehensive  i-Toup  health  program  Inr 
union  members  and  their  f.iniilies  with  i  lie 
possibility  of  later  niak;n£r  i;  .vail.ihlp  !  > 
the  general  public 

One  !if  Rhode  I.slanci's  l)est -known  ijhv- 
sicians  has  been  named  medical  director  and 
Labor  Day  of  11)69  has  been  .set  .is  the  t.ir- 
get  for  iiijening  a  modern  medic. il  ci'iiter 
which  will  .slres.s  ijreventive  health  (.ire  as 
the  core  of  c^mprehensn  o  j)re]iai<l  nipdu.il 
services. 

state  AFL-CIO  Pres  rhoin.is  F.  Policastro 
and  Sec.-Treas.  Edwin  C,  Brown  unveiled 
the  program  at  a  news  contcrenre  liere 

They  announced  that  the  initial  iiiror- 
jjorators  include  18  union  (jHuials  ,ind  12 
prominent  representatives  of  the  public,  in- 
cluding businessmen,  clorftymen.  educator.s 
and  an  Urban  League  otticial.  Legislation  to 
incorporate  the  organl/amm  has  been  intro- 
duced in   the   legislature 

The  federation  Is  applying  lor  a  lederal 
mortgage  Insurance  loan  to  cover  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  con.strucllng  the  center, 
which  it  hope.s  to  locate  near  a  hospital  af- 
filiated with  the  Br(jwn  Unlver.sity  medical 
school   program 

Medical  director  of  the  nonpront  enter- 
prise IS  Dr.  Harry  E.  Darrah.  director  of 
medical  education  at  Roger  Williams  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  immediate  jiasl  president 
uf  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 

A  field  representative  c^f  the  Oroup  Health 
A.ssociation  of  .America  has  been  working 
with  the  Rhode  Island  labor  movement  .since 
last  spring,  helping  to  set  up  the  proizram. 

Brown  told  the  news  conference  that 
unions  in  the  ."^tate  have  long  been  con- 
cerned that,  while  health  benefits  negotiated 
in  collective  taargainine  liave  steadily  in- 
cre.ased,  "our  membership  lia.s  not  been  get- 
ting adequate  medical  care  " 

He  said  experience  m  other  part.-:  of  the 
country  has  shown  tliat  considerable  sav- 
ings m  hospital  utilization  cm  be  achieved 
through  emphasis  on  i^reventive  medicine 
and  out-patient  diagnostic  .services. 

The  new  program  was  hailed  In  an  edi- 
turlnl  in  the  Providence  Journal, 

"It  fully  deserves  the  communitvs  pood 
will  and  cooperation."  tlie  newspaper  said, 
"as  a  promising  move  toward  t.ickling  the 
problems  of  steadily  mounting  cost-s  ,ind 
fragmentations   of   medical   servlce.s," 


COLUMNIST  BACKS  PRESIDENTS 
EFFORTS  TO  GET  NEUTRAL  SITE 
FOR  VIETNAM  TALKS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  lo  pddress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  lo  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  lo  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
WLsconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr,  StH'aker.  Mr. 
Roscoe  Di  uiimioiid.  an.  outstanding 
American  columnist,  lias  ijraised  Presi- 
dent .hihnsons  insistence  on  holding 
Vietnam  talks  m  a  i!ul.\'  neutral  ai- 
luosplu-re 

Mr,  Drunimoiid  and  the  President  lec- 
omii/,e  tliat  those  wlio  lail  to  learn  Iroin 
the  mistakes  ol  tiie  iiasi  are  doomed  to 
repeat  them  Specifically,  they  are  aware 
of  the  humiliations  v.  inch  were  heaped 
on  the  alliis  iii  Korea  by  the  Commu- 
nists when  u  nonneiitral  site  lor  talks 
was  pei muted, 

Mr.  Drunimond  believes  liial  N(ji  th 
Vielr.amese  delayinii  tactics  are  meant  to 
test  the  ••fiber  and  firmness  of  Lyndon 
.John.son  exactly  a.s  the  North  Korean 
Communists  tested  Harry  Tnunan." 

They  will  soon  Imd  tliat  th.e  President 
Is  made  of  the  same  steadlasi  and  sen- 
sible niaU'nal  that  Mr.  Truman  uas  He 
\m11  nol  be  .stampeded  into  ciiiKisinL'  a 
disadvantageous  location, 

Mr.  .Jolmson  has  made  liim.self  even 
more  immune  irom  tlie  inopaganda  as- 
■aults  of  the  Communists  by  his  eoura- 
L'eous  decision  to  step  aside  Irom  partisan 
politics  to  eoncentrate  on  eiidiiiL'  tills 
tragic  conrticl  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  selection  of  a  mutually  agreeable 
site  for  preliminary  di.scu.ssions  must 
help  loitily  peace,  nol  imperil  it,  A  site 
musi  ))iovide  hope  for  a  lasting  settle- 
ment, 1101  leopardi/.e  the  oijpoi  tuiiity. 

By  remaining  steadlasi  in  our  deter- 
mination lor  a  location  fair  to  both  sides, 
tlie  United  States  can.  as  Mr.  Uium- 
mond  ijuts  it.  "make  the  difference  be- 
tween successful  peace  and  calamity." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.seri  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  column  by  Mr,  Dium- 
mond,  in  its  entirely,  as  il  appeared  m 
the  Wichita  Falls  Times  of  April  23: 

Hi:ds   Tksi    I  ,   li     ,1    s   Fii.KH    ,\s    liov    Urn 

TurMAN's 

(By  liosi-oe  Dninin.i^od  i 

Washinc'oin  -  The  inip.ilienl  attacks  by 
Vietnam  critics  on  I're.sident  .Johnson  .show 
I  .ne  thing  above  all  else. 

rhey  show  what  .i  crucial  <  oiilribution 
.Johnson  made  to  the  steadiness  ol  I  he  go-. - 
ernnienl  <i  Die  United  States  by  ireeing 
liimself  Irom  election-year  politics. 

And  lie  did  it  at  a  time  when  steadiness — 
and  detachment  Ironi  political  motive-  c.ui 
make  the  dilference  between  successlul  pe.-ne 
and  calamity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Nnnli  Vicin,.:nc.se 
Communists  are  testing  the  liber  and  lirm- 
::eKs  c»f  Lyndon  Johnson  exactly  a.s  the  North 
Korean   Communists    tested   Harry   Truman 

President  Truman,  who  m  1951  had  not 
renvived  him.self  from  rcnomination.  gave  m 
to  the  Communists  on  the  ground  it  would 
Ir»ok  as  though  he  were  holding  up  the  t.dk.s 
unncceK.-anly.  Truman  went  along  with  tiieir 
demand  to  have  the  peace  neuotiations  con- 
ducted on  Commumst-held  trrntorv  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  U.S.  delegation  had  to  be 
escorted  to  tho  hrst  meeting  tinder  Commu- 
ilst  military  cuard  m  \ehicles  flying  white 
flags  of  surrender  and.  or.  arrival,  fe.und  it- 
self seated  a  foot  below  the  Communists. 

T\\is  time,  free  of  political  pressures.  Pres- 
ident John.son  is  not  yielding  even  to  f^urh 
trivial  manetivors.  There  is  pood  reason  vhv 
Vietnam  talks  should  be  in  a  neutral  capital 
where  neither  side  wotild  be  advantaged. 

It,  is  easy  to  see  why  Hanoi  would  try  to 
repeat  the  K<irean  maneuver,  but  it  Is  hard 
to  Fee  ■why  .Americans  should  be  har,'i.st>nis 
the  President  with  the  false  argument  that 
he    IS    •rebuffing"   Hnncl    and    is   stalling   In 
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getting  tHiks  going  when  he  !•>  tr>lng  u<  get 
them  uMderwiiy  under  tlrcunistances  genu- 
inely fair  to  both  sides 

At  ttus  point  Johnsons  Ireedom  trom  poli- 
tical encumbrances  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
hl3  ability  to  remain  steady,  ctiol  and  firm. 
He  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  pleasing  the 
hawks  .ind  he  Uuesnt  h.ive  to  uppease  the 
doves  He  oan  make  reasonable  uoncesslons  to 
North  Vletiuim  .in<l  he  can  refuse  a  settle- 
ment which  would  mean  puttipg  the  Hanoi 
Communists  In  control  tif  the  b«lgon  govern- 
ment 

He  can  be  flexible  ur  luriexlbte,  as  circum- 
stances require  without  even  being  tempted 
to  Afigh  how  his  Ueclslor.s  mifht  .ifTect  his 
renomlnatlon  .ir  le-elei-tion  FJe  can  Uo  at 
every  lurn  what  he  thinks  best  for  the 
United  states—  nnd  that  is  exactly  what  he 
Intends  to  do. 

This  is  tJie  great  gift  which  t^yndon  John- 
son has  made  to  the  office  cf  I'rfsident  of  the 
United  States  .»t  a  moment  »hen  a  false 
move  by  the  U  S  could  imperil  the  peace  of 
aU  Southeast  Asia  md  when  the  right  Uecl- 
sloi^   lan   tortlfv   the   fieace 

He  Knew  he  was  in  trouble  with  the 
American  \oters  But  he  knew  it  was  more 
than  likely  tnat  he  would  t>e  renominated 
and  entirely  {possible  he  'Aould  b«  re-eU-cted 
But  he  withdrew  ind  said  it  w^  "Irrevo- 
cable' Vfv  wonder  this  man  Is  tndav  demon- 
.'^tratlng  «iipe<-lal  kind  nf  poise  and  tranquil- 
lity and  detachment — unconcerned  when  he 
Is  branded  a  haggler"  by  his  Vietnam  critics 
because  .»«  support*  a  conference  bii«  allied 
to  neither  side  It  is  a  fair  Judgment  that  If 
Hanoi  does  not  want  X^  meet  in  .i  neutral 
capital  It  Is  not  interested  In  s*rlotis  negotl- 
atlciU'i   uiijer  ;ii'.V     ■Irfiini^t.atices. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  as  the  Presi- 
dent view-t  It  he  IS  not  reversing  his  course 
In  Vietnam  or  altering  his  objective  He  has 
always  nought  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  He  carried  out  a  37-<lay  bombing 
pause  to  induce  Hanoi  to  talk  ,ind  Hanoi  re- 
fused Now  he  n  carrying  nut  h  partial  ces- 
sation <.'•.  bombing  to  see  if  Haticii  will  agree 
to  -i  reciprocal  de-esralatlon  i  so  that  all 
bombliig  car.  t>e  stopped  J* 

This  IS  not  a  reversal  of  Johrisoa  policy.  It 
iS  an  application  of  It.  | 

The  man  who  gave  up  running  for  a  scc- 
nrid  term  In  'rdcr  better  to  purpue  the  •  raise 
ff  ]>eace  m  -\sia  is  imt  going  toiput  lils  i,:in:*> 
to  a  phonjr  sattlement  But  he  will  need  all 
his  iiew  fceec'om  "o  present  it^ 


INTRODUCTION  i  )F  INVESTIGATIVE 
DETENTION  BILL 

Mr  McCL'LLOCH  Mr  Spt-alar  I  ,tsk 
'.inunimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mimue  and  to  revise  land  extend 
my  remarks. 

•The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  tentleman  from  Ohio ' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
crowing  crime  problem  which  '-rips  our 
Nation  can  only  be  sohed  by  making  the 
administration  of  law  effective  and  effi- 
cient. The  apprehension  of  criminals 
must  be  swift,  their  trials  must  be  speedy, 
their  punishment  must  warn  and  deter 
others 

Today,  the  House  minority  leader. 
Gek.xld  R.  Ford,  und  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciai-y  are  cosponsorni','  legislation  which 
we  hope  is  a  betiinning.  The  bill  would 
allow  Federal  '.aw  enforcement  oCQcers 
to  n:ake  field  interrogations  in  prevent- 
ing, detecting,  and  mvestitjating  crimes. 

The  bill  strikes  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  better  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  rights  of  individual  cit- 
izens. The  bill  is  carefully  drawn  and, 


hopefully,  will  .serve  as  a  model  for  the 
States  in  their  war  atialn.^t  cnme 

The  legislation  which  we  introduce  to- 
day would  allow  a  Feder.-.l  law  enforce- 
ment oflficer  who  rea.sonably  suspects  a 
person  of  criminal  activity  to  stop,  de- 
tain, and  interrogate  such  person  for  20 
minutes.  If  the  officer  rea.sonably  be- 
lieves that  he  is  in  danjjer  of  bodily  harm 
because  he  has  made  the  stop,  he  may 
protect  himself  by  '  frLsking"  the  suspect 
for  danuerous  weapons. 

We  should  never  lose  sljjht  of  the 
importance  uf  law  enforcement  officers 
m  our  society  It  is  thetr  function  to  pre- 
vent, detect,  and  investigate  crimes.  This 
function  must  be  recocnized  as  separate 
fi'om  that  Lif  the  judicial  process. 

Today  some  ar^ue  that  all  investiga- 
tion IS  accusatory  m  nature  and  that, 
thus,  the  safeguards  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess carry  over  to  the  investiuation  of 
crime  But  .surely  we  have  reached  an 
absurd  and  senseless  state  in  our  legal 
development  when  we  argue  that  a  law 
enforcement  otHcer  must  accord  everj' 
person  with  whom  he  has  contact  the 
.safeL;uards  that  are  accorded  the  accused 
in  the  courts. 

When  a  law  enforcement  officer  begins 
to  investigate  a  crime,  he  does  not  know 
who  the  criminal  is  To  say  then  that  he 
must  advise  ever>'  person  lie  questions 
that  whatever  that  person  says  may  be 
used  in  court  would  be  both  unnatural 
and  illoeical. 

The  legislation  svhich  we  introduce 
today  draws  a  line  between  the  inves- 
tigative and  accusatory  .'itages  in  the 
administration  of  justice  If  we  have 
erred  In  drawing  the  line,  we  believe  it 
is  in  the  overzealous  protection  of  indi- 
vlaual  nchrs  lather  than  v.\  the  dis- 
regard of  those  nshts. 

There  are  situations  which  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  encounters  even."  day 
which  require  the  stop  and  frisk  powers 
ot  this  bill.  When  an  officer  sees  a  man 
in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  night  crouch- 
ing down  by  a  basement  window,  or  sees 
A  man  casing  a  jewelry  store,  can  we 
deny  the  i>fflcer  the  ri'Jht  to  approach, 
to  interrogate,  to  investigate? 

This  question  has  been  i)re.sented  to 
appellate  courts  of  16  States.  In  every 
case  to  date,  the  courts  have  upheld  the 
.-top  and  frisk  powers  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

We  agree  ;vith  those  courts.  We  aaree 
with  the  reporters  of  the  American  Law- 
Institute  who  underscored  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  legislation.  We  aeree  with 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice that  the  need  for  such  legislation  is 
definite 

The  crime  problem  is  growing.  I  hope 
"hat  the  Congress  moves  swiftly  and  en- 
acts this  much-needed  legislation 


NATION'S  CAPITAL  FACED  WITH 
INSURRECTION  AND  ANARCHY 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  .speaker.  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  ABBITT  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
Nation  IS  faced  with  open  insurrection 
and  anarchy.  We  have  certain  .so-calltd 
leaders  in  the  Nation's  Capital  this  wiek 
making  demands  of  the  Government  and 
stating  in  blunt  lani;uage  that  they  ex- 
pect their  demands  to  be  met  or  the  op- 
eration    uf    our    Government    will     be 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  arrogant 
group  bent  upon  strife,  discord,  and  law- 
lessness We  need  firm  and  positive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
This  IS  no  time  to  continue  to  give  in  and 
kowtow  to  miliiant  minonty  pressuit- 
groups  who  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
whatever  they  are  civen  or  whatever  they 
succeed  in  getting.  There  is  no  way  to 
satisfy  them  except  unbridled  power  over 
the  rest  of  tlu-  Nation 

I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  tlie 
recent  open  noting,  strife,  looting,  rob- 
bing. a.s.saulting,  niurderinc.  and  sackiim 
of  the  many  cities  throughout  the  Nation 
was  cau.sed  by  the  mtalvmouthed  .it- 
titude  of  various  leaders  on  the  national 
level  The  lawless  element  knew  that  the 
soldiers  and  police  dare  not  shoot,  even 
to  protect  themselves,  because  oi  orders 
handed  down  trom  above 

We  .-ee  minonty  elemint,->  m  various 
colleges  and  universities  taking  over  en- 
tire campuses,  closing  down  the  educa- 
tion process,  and  the  university  and 
.school  officials  knuckling  under  and 
\ieldin_'  lo  I'lessure.  much  of  it.  in  mv 
opinion,  caused  bv  the  attitude  in  Wash- 
ington. Unless  a  lirm ..viand  i.v  taken  by 
someone  in  authority  !hid  a  halt  called 
on  this  anarcl;.\'  and  lawlessness,  we  soon 
will  not  .have  a  nation  of  free  people. 
Stern  measures  must  be  taken,  lawless- 
ness uipcd  out  before  it  is  too  late — 
which  point  has  almost  been  leached 

There  are  those  today  paraamg  under 
the  banner  ot  nonviolence  Such  is  inere;- 
a  sham  and  an  attempt  to  h.oodumk  t'u 
.\mencan  iicople  Violence  loUows  the 
.roup  wherever  they  so  and  i'  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  unless  and  until  t!;e  Chiei 
Executive  and  those  under  him  are  will- 
ing to  face  up  to  what  is  necessary  i o 
stamp  out  lawlessness  throughout  the 
land. 

In  1967  I  introduced  a  bill  whicli. 
among  other  things,  would  require  the 
demonstrators  to  -ecure  a  permit  and 
u'lve  bond  to  take  care  of  the  loss  and 
destruction  of  property  Nothing  has 
been  done  about  it.  Even  the  Mayor  oi 
Washington,  acting  through  one  of  l:i.- 
assistants,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House  '.  i 
Representatives  in  opposition  to  the  bi.l 
I  am  today  introducing  another  bill  ap- 
plvinf:  specifically  t-o  the  District  oi 
Columbia  in  the  hopes  that  the  District 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  take  appropriate  .-^teps  in  at 
least  attempting  to  bring  some  security 
to  the  people  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 


EXTENSION  OF  GHEF:TI\0S  AND 
BEST  WI.'^HFS  TO  THE  PKOPl  I 
AND  I  KADP^RS  OF  I.^KAKL  AS 
THEY  CELEBRATE  THE  'JOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THEIR  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimnu.^  con.sent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  nunute.  to  revise 
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and  txtend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  hPKAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
tlie  recjuest  of  the  gentleman  trom  New 
York 'J 

Tliei  e  V.  as  no  objection. 

Mr  KOONKY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  ot  us  m  this  b jdy  are  de- 
lighted to  extend  our  greetings  and  best 
wi.shes  to  the  people  and  tlie  leaders  of 
Israel  as  they  celebrate  tiie  20th  anni- 
\er.saiy  of  their  indcpenderice 

I'ho.so  ol  Us  who  labored  in  this  body 
over  tiie  span  oi  year.-,  t  i  bnn^  about  the 
delnery  of  tins  mlant  nation  and  nur- 
ture it  during  us  toddler  days  Lake  even 
greater  pleasure  in  jo:ning  m  the  observ- 
ance of  tills  signilicant  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
statement  which  I  have  i.ssued  relative  to 
this  noteworthy  event: 
CoNGRATULArio.NS  TO  IsRAr:,  ON  HER  :20tH 

A.N.NIVIRS.ARV    uF    iNDU'ENDENCE 

I  count  It  a  privilege  tu  jLiln  with  the  un- 
told thousands  ot  frcedoin-lcving  people 
throughout  the  world  In  p.iymg  Just  tribute 
to  a  \allant  people  uild  m  extending  warm- 
est congratulations  to  them  ;is  t.iey  celebrate 
tlie  I'Oth  Anniversary  of  the;r  independence. 

To  those  it  u.s  who  have  worked  ardently 
to  obtain  m.i.xlmum  US.  tujvernment  assist- 
ance to  help  establish  a  i.ational  homeland 
for  Jews,  it  doesn't  seem  pos.sible  that  twenty 
years  have  elapsed.  As  I  l><.:k  b.u-k  over  those 
two  decades  I  li.nd  my  own  ettorts  m  behaU 
..f  brini-'Ui^r  a  llcdglmg  nation  Into  being  and 
iny  ertorls  to  iissure  eisential  economic  lielp 
and  politic. il  '•■ackinu  t.i  gu.ir.aitee  i''  von- 
t;nucd  growth  to  be  about  t!ie  most  reward- 
ing uf  ail  my  congressional  t.isks. 

I  leel  like  .i  proud  l.ither  who  sees  his 
child  weather  the  hurts  and  v:irious  ailments 
uf  childhood  I'lid  wlthstaJicl  t;ie  p.-owinc 
pains  and  irusiraiions  ol  being  a  teen-ager 
to  emerge  a.s  r.  ivill  Hedged  young  aduit. 

It  has  been  with  great  personal  pride — al- 
most paternal  pride— in.it  I  have  Msited 
Israel  time  after  time  to  .-ce  witii  my  own 
eyes  the  miracles  which  have  been  wrought 
111  the  briei  span  of  20  years. 

One  has  only  to  fly  over  tlie  fertile  acres 
..nd  see  the  lush  crops  and  lieavy  h.den 
orchards  to  reah/e  that  lieie  a  modern  imra- 
cle  has  been  performed  from  rocky  wastes 
.i!id  barren  s.mds  the  :..udest  hopes  and 
deepest  yearnings  of  a  people  denied  a  liome- 
l.aid  for  com  lines  have  comb.ned  -.vuli  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  ..nd  the  skill  oi  laeir 
hands  to  translorm  a  wiiaerness  into  a  veri- 
table Garden  of  Eden. 

II  is  with  real  pride  that  I  salute  these 
modern  miracle  workers  It  is  with  great  Joy 
that  I  share  m  tiieir  pnde  (■:  having  launched 
themselves  upwart'  from  a  mere  dreian  lor  a 
national  homeland  to  t'ae  r^'alizatioii  daunt- 
less sovereigiitv  now  capably  demonstrating 
Its  equal  status  among  tlie  natlous  ol  the 
world. 

I  salute  the  people  and  the  leaders  of  Israel 
as  they  confidently  move  forward  entering 
Into  their  nation's  adult  li!e.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  Bend  :ay  personal  greetings  and 
congratulations  to  the  scores  of  these  cou- 
r.tgeous  people  whom  I  have  met  personally. 
I  wish,  tcK).  that  I  couJd  offer  my  personal 
congratulations  to  all  my  friends  among 
American  Jewry  who  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  creatine  aiui  siippi.rting  the  new 
nation. 

I  do  salute  them  one  and  all  and  com- 
mend them  for  the  manner  In  which  they 
have  played  their  role  as  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple. .■\mericans  can  all  rejoice  on  this  event- 
ful Anni'.  ersary 

Of  all  the  nations  fhd  all  the  people  we 
V.ave  helped,  no  cue  has  shown  greater  ap- 
preclaiion  for  such  help  tiian  the  people  of 
I.'rael,  Of  the  millions  ar.d  millions  of  dol- 


lars we  have  spent  in  behall  of  people  in 
need  throughout  the  world,  no  dollars  liave 
been  better  spent  or  h.ive  returned  such  a 
measure  of  good  will  than  tliose  spent  m 
Israel. 


FAIRNESS  AND  THE  UNINTENDED 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 
OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Hathaway  I .  Under  previous  order  ol  the 
House  the  .gentleman  irom  New  York 
IMr.  Ryan!  is  recogni/i>d  lor  1  hour. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  KptaKcr.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  retjuest  oi  the  uentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  on  October 
3,  1965,  a  new  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  signed  into  law ,  and  it  be- 
came effective  on  December  1.  1965.  The 
1965  act  represented  a  major  advance 
over  the  old,  discriminatory,  national 
origin  quota  system.  In.stead  of  asking 
where  a  person  was  born,  the  1965  act  set 
up  a  system  of  preferences,  which  asked, 
in  effect,  could  he  jjerform  needt  d  skills, 
or  was  he  separated  from  family  lawfully 
residing  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  Congress  was  well  aware  that 
the  new  law  would  remove  the  artificially 
high  quotas  from  a  lew  )!rivile;ied  V.Vsl- 
ern  European  nations.  Conpress  also 
knew  that  the.se  nations  had  never  u.sed 
their  full  quotas,  and  was  ica.ssured  by 
State  Deparlmtnt  estimates  that  the 
I)rovisions  of  the  ne-.v  net  v.  ouki  not  cause 
the  actual  level  oi  iiiimi'-ratlon  from  the 
formerly  pii\'ileRtd  nations  to  lail  precip- 
itously. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  lor  example,  the 
Stale  Department  estimated  that  Irish 
immigration  would  kvrl  cilf  lit  about  5,- 
200  persons  per  year,  or  slitthtiy  less  than 
the  pre-19C5  annual  average i  but.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  the  ijrediciions 
for  other  countries  have  larpely  been 
borne  out.  Irish  imnimration  lias  already 
declined  to  1.809  vi.=as  issued  in  Dublin 
in  calendar  year  1967.  and  it  is  exiJectcd 
to  decline  even  further,  probably  to  a 
level  as  low-  as  500  per  year,  •.vhcn  tlie 
act  is  fully  in  elTect  in  just  2  months. 
after  July  1.  1968. 

As  provided  bv  the  1965  act.  countries 
are  still  allotted  tlieir  old  quotas  utitil 
July  1.  1968.  if  pro.spective  immii'rants 
can  meet  the  other  lequirements  of.  the 
1965  act.  One  such  requirement,  the 
labor  certification  requirement,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  sevo'e  decline  i'l  Irish  im- 
migration durin-r  Lhe  transition  period, 
even  thou^rh  Ireland's  quota  is  otherwise 
still  in  effect.  After  July  1.  1968.  when 
the  small  number  of  Irish  v,  lie  can  meet 
the  labor  certificate  requirement  must 
compete  with  prospective  immigrants 
from  other  countries  for  the  17  000  sixth 
preference  places.  Irisli  inimi'/ration  will 
drop  even  further. 

We  may  ask  why  other  nationalities 
have  not  suffered  similar  declines.  The 
main  reason  can  be  found  in  the  so- 
ciological characteristics  of  immigration 
patterns.  The  1965  act  allotted  74  per- 
cent of  the  immigration  places  to  rela- 


i.ves  of  American  citizens  and  resident 
aliens.  This  jjave  an  enormous  boost  U) 
countries  wnere  the  pattern  involves  the 
inimiaration  oi  entire  families.  Foi'  ex- 
ample. Italy,  which  tormerly  had  a 
distres-singly  low  immigration  (luota  of 
.iboui  .').0:)0.  which  was  always  oversub- 
scribed, can  now  send  20.000  iinmu' rants 
annurdly.  the  letial  maximum  foi'  any 
sin'-le  country,  because  it  is  customary 
for  whole  families  to  iinmi'-;rate.  The 
.' anie  is  true  for  Portugal.  Greece, 
iaiwan,  and  the  Philippines. 

l!i  tiie  c.ise  of  other  c  luntries.  the  ^ain 
resultin^^  from  the  new  allotment  of 
preferences  L'enerally  balanced  the  loss 
of  the  former  quota:  but  in  Ireland's 
case,  as  with  a  handful  of  other  northern 
.md  western  European  r.ations.  it  i,-  not 
eu.stoiiiary  lor  w  iiole  tamilies  to  immi- 
grate. Rather,  it  has  been  traditional  for 
an  unmarried  son  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  "work  his  way  up,  '  marry.  ..nd 
be'Mii  i'  family  of  his  own. 

The  1965  act.  'Aithout  .-i)icify:ni-'  ex- 
l)licit  national  quotas,  has  providrd  im- 
plicit ones  by  unintentionally  la-.orins; 
nations  whose  imnuLi ration  conforms  to 
eei'tain  sociolo^tical  patterns.  It  has  done 
thi.s  at  tiie  exjDense  of  otlier  nations.  Tlie 
liardest  hit  country  i.-~  Ireland  'A'iiere  the 
demand  for  immigration  places  is  not 
numerically  preat.  In  former  years,  when 
the  quota  of  17.756  iiermitted  e.s.sentially 
iinmiuration  opportunities  for  all  -.vho 
'.\  anted  to  come,  only  about  7  000  Irish 
ihimiL'rated  eacli  year,  rr  less  than  5 
Ijorccnt  of  the  ..orldwide  total.  How 
ironic  that  Ireland,  -.sliose  sons  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  An. erica,  and  whose 
level  of  immiL'-ration  was  historically 
low.  sho'ald  now  sutlej-  so.ch  discnmina- 
'ion. 

-Mr.  Spe'tker.  n.uch  of  the  credit  lor 
briiiftinp  the  problem  of  leducid  Irish 
iinmi'-' ration  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress belon.i's  to  the  American  Irish  Im- 
mi'.a'ation  Committee.  ij.s  ch.airman. 
John  Coliiii-s.  .  nd  the  Rev^ei'cnd  Donald 
M.O'C  ••;,.,!. ,1.1 

Mr.  BURKE  u:  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  .ucntleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYAN.  I  yield  to  the  distmg'Ji'lied 
enlkman  from  Ma.ssachuselts. 

Mr.  fiURKE  ot  Massachusetts.  I  tiianr. 
'he  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  tlie  remarks  ol  the  riistm- 
j.'uishcd  gentleman  from  New  York  :  Mr. 
Ryan]  on  this  matter  of  immigration 
becau.se  n  is  quite  apparent  now  that  the 
law  v.e  passed  a  few  years  ago  wa.-  a  very 
'i.nfair  law,  and  it  discriminates  against 
many  countries  in  the  nortJiern  I'art  of 
Europe,  particularly  Ireland, 

This  law.  which  v  ill  take  full  effect,  as 
I  understand,  on  July  1  of  this  vear. 
will  reduce  the  number  of  people  who 
come  to  our  country  from  Ireland  below 
a  figure  of  100  per  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  never 
intended  s'uch  a  harsh  lesult  to  take  ef- 
fect. It  would  seem  to  me  tiiat  the  bill 
■which  was  introduced  by  the  r-entieman 
from  New  York  IMr.  RyanI  ■■'ould  deal 
with  this  problem  in  a  fair  way, 

I  believe  that  we  should  keejj  the  door 
to  America  open.  I  believe  i;i  the  words 
inscribed  at  Mip  foot  of  tiie  .'^tatue  of 
Liberty:   "Send  ni(:>  your  jnoor  and  your 
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huddled  masses  "  This  principle  should 
prevail  in  this  country,  and  it  has  always 
beeri  our  philosophy 

I  do  not  thmk  we  should  have  a  law 
Hi  effect  which  will  deprive  a  small  coun- 
tr\  like  Ireland  from  having  a  fair  num- 
ber in  immigrate  here  As  the  gentle- 
man !!om  New  York  has  pointed  i;ut,  the 
Irish  people  uver  the  centuries  have  made 
great  contributions  to  the  buildin»4  of 
this  Nation  The  forebears  of  jur  iato 
beloved  President.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
came  from  Ireland. 

You  can  read  the  lonR  !L<it  of  all  the 
L;:eat  Iri.-ili  names  who  have  played  a 
part  m  the  History  of  this  country — in 
tilt-  i^fvolutionary  War.  the  War  Between 
tl'.e  S'ates.  the  Spanish-American  War, 
World  War  I.  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  even  today  in  Vietnam- 
and  you  will  find  the  names  of  many 
iieroes  of  Irish  descent 

We  are  doing  a  real  injustice  here  and 
vve  are  depriving  America  of  tuture 
leaders  So  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  take  heed  of  the  state- 
ments that  are  being  made  by  the  di.s- 
ti:i4Uished  .Member  from  New  York  I 
i-Uiyt-  the.  rommittee  on  the  Judiciary 
v/illSct  in  an  expeditious  manner  on  thLs 
i)robleai  and  do  so  before  July  1  of  this 
year.     \ 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker  I  should  like 
to  thank  the  dLsting-.ished  L'entleman 
from  M'assachusett.s  Mr  Burke  i  for  his 
very  valuable  contribution  to  this  spe- 
cial order.  The  uenileman  from  Massa- 
chii.setts  IS  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill.  HR  16593.  which  we  have  intro- 
duced m  an  effort  to  meet  the  problem, 
by  placing;  a  rtoor  under  the  Immiara- 
tioir  from  every  nation  based  on  75  i>er- 
cent  of  It*  average  annual  immigration 
tor  a  10-vear  ba.se  i)enod  Thi.s  will  help 
countries  which  Irave  suffered  because  of 
the  unintended  effects  of  the  1965  act 
and  not  injure  any  country  which  ben- 
efits from  that  act 

The  gentleman  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
who  participated  m  the  hearing  that  I 
called  on  April  1  which  was  attended  by 
_'7  Members  of  the  House  and  12  legis- 
lative aid5  to  listen  to  the  representa- 
tive.s  oi  the  American-Irish  Immigration 
Committee.  The  chairman,  John  Collins, 
and  the  Reverend  Donald  M.  O  Cal- 
laghan.  in  eloquent  testimony  brought 
to  attention  of  the  Members  gathered 
there  the  inequities  lesultinn  from  the 
1965  act  Twenty-four  lepresentatives 
from  SIX  State  chapters  of  the  Amencan- 
Insh  Immigration  Commut^e — Illmois. 
.Ma.ssachusetts.  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island— at- 
tended our  hearing 

.■\s  a  matter  of  tact,  the  committee  had 
apprised  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
ul  tlie  impending  eclipse  of  Iri.sh  immi- 
gration 

Previously  some  16  Members  of  the 
House  introduced  legislation  to  restore 
•:.'.■  more  aberal  pre-1965  labor  certifica- 
tion requirements  which  would  place  the 
burden  of  exclu.sion  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Latxjr  rather  than  requiring  the  pro- 
spective immigrant  to  prove  that  he  will 
not  take  a  job  which  an  American 
worker  can  perform 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R  1775.  to 
accomplish  tills 


However,  at  ttie  hearing  wliich  we  held 
on  April  1.  we  learned  Irom  the  Director 
of  the  Vi.sa  Office  of  the  I^^partmeiit  of 
State.  George  Owen,  and  tlie  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
uation  Service,  Raymond  P  Farrell  that 
reversing  the  labor  certification  require- 
ment would  only  be  u.seful  as  lar  as  Ire- 
land Is  concerned  until  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  July  1  vshen  the  old  quota 
expires 

After  Julv  1.  196K  when  every  country 
will  compete  <in  a  first-come  hrst-served 
basLs  for  a  very  limited  number  of  world- 
wide places,  that  is  17.000  in  the  sixth- 
preference  category,  no  matter  how  lib- 
eral our  ic'quiiement,s  for  labor  certifi- 
cation may  be.  the  probability  is  that  im- 
migrants from  Ireland  would  only  be 
allotted  a  lew  tuindred  places 

Mr  Speaker  this  realization  led  us  to 
con-sider  an  entirely  different  approach 
to  the  question  of  immigration  The  re- 
sult was  the  bill  which  I  mentioned  pre- 
Mously.  HR  1659:v  uliicli  has  been  co- 
six)nsored  by  '_'3  .Members  of  the  House 
It  .simply  provides  that,  if  the  annual 
level  of  immigration  from  a  given  nation 
has  dropi)ed  behiw  three-fourths  of  its 
10-vear  pre-1965  averate,  then  an  addi- 
tional number  of  places  would  be  allotted 
to  that  nation  to  bring  the  total  immi- 
gration in  any  one  year  to  three-fourths 
of  Its  foinier  average  However,  in  no 
case  would  immiiiration  from  any  coun- 
try so  affected  exceed  lO.OOJ 

In  the  case  of  Ireland  where  immigra- 
tion for  the  past  10  years,  the  10  years 
prior  to  1965.  averaged  7.185  yearly, 
three-quarters  of  this  total  would  be 
5.390.  or  just  about  the  figure  which  the 
State  Deparlpient  mistakenly  predicted 
would  be  the  level  alter  the  1965  act  was 
m   etiect 

.Although  our  bill  would  apply  equally 
to  all  nations,  lew,  m  fact,  would  be 
affected,  .since  most  of  them  have  been 
helped,  not  hindered,  by  the  1965  act 
In  fact,  we  have  concluded  that  not 
more  than  20,000  to  30,000  additional 
places  worldwide  would  be  added  to  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  coming  into 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  state  emphatically  that  our 
proposal  is  not  a  return  to  a  national 
origin  quota  system  It  .simply  provides 
a  floor  to  insure  that  immigration  levels 
from  the  very  nations  whose  .sons  liave 
contributed  so  much  to  the  United  States 
will  not  decline  catastrophically  as  a 
result  of  the  1965  act. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  I  he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Congressman  Celler.  is  concerned  about 
the  unintended  inequities  m  the  1965  act. 
and  fie  has  proposed  amendments  to 
distnbute  generally  the  available  places 
on  a  more  equitable  basis.  That  is  a 
-worthy  obj'.-ctne.  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  hearings  will'be  scheduled  promptly, 
so  that  tliis  entire  matter  can  be  given 
the  careful  anali'sis  which  it  deserves. 

No  matter  how  we  change  labor 
certification  requirements  and  no  matter 
I'.ow  we  juggle  preference  categories, 
there  will  be  unmtended  results  favoring 
the  relative  positions  of  certain  nation- 
alities and  hurting  others  This  will 
invariably  happen  unless  we  place  a 
floor  under  the  immigration  level  of  all 
nations,  as  our  bill,  HR.  16593.  would  do. 


Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a  very  real  dead- 
line confronting  us.  On  July  1.  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  just  2  months  from 
tomorrow,  the  1965  act  will  be  fully  ni 
effect,  and  unless  there  is  a  law  on  the 
books  by  that  date,  thousands  of  pro- 
spective immigrants  from  the  countries 
which  formerly  pnnided  the  basis  for 
our  immigrant  stock  will  be  umustly 
and  unintendrdly  excluded 

I  am  very  pleased  that  tliis  bill,  HR 
16593.  has  received  the  wide  .supptut 
which  its  distinguished  loster  of  co- 
spon.sors  indicates  I  am  hoiieful  tliat 
the  House  will  have  an  oi)poitunity  to 
act  promptly  upon  it  I?  is  imperative 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  hold 
hearings  and  report  out  remedial  leg- 
islation as  soon  as  jiossible 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
'gentleman  yield:' 

Mr  RYAN  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  t:entleman  from 
Rhode  Island 

Mr.  TIERNAN  I  want  to  CBneratulate 
the  gentleman  for  his  work  m  this  ef- 
fort As  he  knows.  I  cosponsoied  the 
legislation  on  which  he  is  speaking  now 
But  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  l;e  has 
mv  wholehearted  support 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  .should  like 
to  thank  the  distinguished  sjentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  contribution 
to  a  solution  of  this  very  real  problem. 
and  for  his  cospon.sorship  of  the  bill  H  R 
16593  I  know  of  his  deep  concern  with 
this  issue  and  all  the  efforts  he  h.as  been 
making  to  bring  about  a  just  and  equi- 
table solution. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  distinuuished 
irentleman  from  New  Yerk 

Mr  DOW  I  commctid  the  rentleman 
from  New  York  Mi^'HyxnI  for  his  ini- 
tiative m  entering  this  bill.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  I  agree  heartilv 
with  the  gentleman's  efforts.  I  have 
never  been  persuaded  that  the  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  United  States  since 
World  War  I.  when  we  cut  back  from 
perhaps  as  many  as  a  million  immi- 
grants a  year  to  not  much  more  than 
100.000.  that  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  perhaps  the  chance  was  too  abrupt 
Certainly  the  .strength  of  our  country 
lies  m  the  diversity  of  the  ix^ople  who 
come  here  from  many  civilizations.  Hav- 
ing such  a  diversity  assures  that  our 
country  will  consist  of  openminded 
people  rather  than  those  who  are 
grounded  in  a  narrow  parochialism  of 
centuries  of  living  together  without  the 
introduction  of  new  blood 

Therefore  I  salute  the  tentlenian  from 
New  York  ■  Mr.  Rv.^n  1  Ix-cau.se  he  is  siii,'- 
:^'esting  that  we  relax  ihe  present  rule.s. 
which  I  think  were  introduced  tor  a  good 
purpose,  but  certainly  they  were  intro- 
duced in  such  a  fashion  that  they  did 
not  take  into  account  the  sudden  harm 
that  might  be  done  to  some  countries. 
especially  those  in  Europe  which  are  ap- 
parently going  to  lx»  cut  back  beyonci 
what  they  should. 

Tl"!' re  fore.  I  do  foi^l  now  that  this 
measure  and  the  bill  I  have  introduced. 
along  with  the  relaxation  of  this  sudden 
change,  is  very  iiiucli  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  a  practical  way  and 
also  accords  with  our  traditions 
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Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  New  York 
Mr  Dow  1  for  his  contribution  to  this 
di.scussion  this  afternoon  and  for  his 
.support  and  sjxjn.sorshii)  of  our  bill,  H.R. 
1(3593  I  know  of  his  deep  av\'areness  of 
the  i)roblem  and  Ins  interest  in  righting 
whatever  equity  resulted  from  the  1965 
act  and  in  opening  the  doors  of  our  coun- 
ti-y  so  that  we  can  at  all  times  benefit 
from  the  contributions  made  by  people 
from  all  nations  of  the  world  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  own  civilization. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
S|x>aker.  I  .should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
(listing uishcd  gentleman  irom  New  Yoik 
Mr  Ryan  ' .  and  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks 

I  share  his  concern  that  the  Immigra- 
tion .Act  of  1965  which  'generally  im- 
proved and  liberalized  our  immigration 
laws  should  Inadvertently  cau.se  hard- 
ship in  Countries  such  as  Ireland  which 
h.ave  contributed  .so  greatly  to  the  com- 
;>osition  of  our  i>opulation  and  Ut  its 
(luality.  vi'ior.  and  special  character. 

It  !s  equally  significant  that  Ihe 
lemedy  which  is  proixjsed  in  no  way  ad- 
versely affects  any  nation  who.se  immi- 
gration position  was  improved  by  the 
1965  amendments.  It.  m  effect,  permits 
the  entry  of  an  additional  liO.OOO  to  30.- 
iiOO  immigrants  worldwide  annually  and 
l>ermits  the  cor.tinued  How  of  immi- 
urants  from  Ireland  and  other  affected 
northern  and  western  Furopcan  coun- 
tries. 

This  is  remedial  lemslation  which  ex- 
tends the  concepts  of  fieei-  immigration 
t  mbodicd  in  the  1965  amendments  and 
l>e:mits  us  to  continue  to  benefit  from 
the  infusion  of  new  peoples  into  our  na- 
tional life  and  culture 

It  is  unthinkable  that  in  accomplish- 
ing this  goal  i!i  1965  v.  e  should  stifle  the 
!low  of  Irish  immmration.  creativity,  and 
that  special  luster  which  the  Iri.'^h  have 
-iven  this  Nation. 

It  is  more  unthinkable  if  we  do  not  act 
expeditiously  in  corroctinc  this  matter. 

Mr.  TIERN.AN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
commend  mv  c  jllia-rut's  who  h.ave  taken 
action  in  attempting  to  rectify  the  griev- 
ance of  iKT.tential  immiL'iants  to  this 
counti-y  from  Ireland.  Specifically,  I 
c  >ngratulat«>  my  co.mmitt'o  colleague. 
the  distinguished  i:ent!eman  from  New 
York  Ml-  Ry.an  1 .  my  distmeuished  New 
Eii'.iand  c  jllea",ues.  ;!io  .t:c;Ulemcn  from 
Ma.ssacliu.setts  (  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Burke. 
Mr  Phh.bin.  and  Mr.  DfiNoituEl.  the 
disiiiiLMu.'-hed  chairman  of  tlie  Commit- 
t'^e  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Celler  I.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  t'le  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  the  eentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Feichan  1  for  their  deep  con- 
cern and  their  genuine  desire  to  correct 
tliis  :daring  imbalance  in  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality ,'\ct 

-As  a  cosoonsor  of  H  R  11)593  and  as  a 
member  of  the  national  .American  Irish 
Immi'-' ration  Committee.  I  want  to  simply 
.•■tate  that  we  must  act  r.ow  to  correct  the 
itianv  injustices  that  are  occuiring  and 
will  occur  with  the  full  implementation 
of  the  P'lo  amendments  on  Julv  1  of  this 
year.  I  believe  that  the  concept  of  na- 
tional origin  quotas  was  discriminatory 


at  best  and  we  are  a  better  nati:in  foi  ii.s 
demise  However,  we  must  have  a  greater 
flexibility  m  our  immigration  law  m  or- 
der to  encourage  a  gi(>ater  ( iirichmcnt  of 
our  society  and  culture 

In  closint:,  I  would  like  t  »  quote  from  a 
speech  on  American  immigration  jjolicy 
given  by  the  late  Pre.-^ident.  tlieii  Senator 
John  Fitzperald  Kennedy,  m  Auau.st 
1957: 

Our  policy  shoiUd  be  f.'enerfius:  it  .slinuld 
1)0  lair;  it  .should  be  llexiblp  Witli  such  ;i 
policy  we  could  take  up  the  i)roblcms  ol  the 
world  with  clean  li.uid.s  imd  a  clean  co;,- 
scicnce.  And  the  hidy  in  tlie  harbor  could 
hold  up  lier  head  a:,  well  as  her  lamp 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  j(jin  my 
fellow  sponsors  of  H.R,  16583  in  urging 
this  bill's  swift  enactment  into  law. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  1965  Immi- 
gration Act  to  redress  a  startling  injus- 
tice that  few  legislators  could  have  an- 
ticipated when  the  act  jiassed  the  Con- 
gress  3  years  ago.  The  act  liberalized  tliis 
country's  antiquated  immmration  laws, 
scrapping  a  quota  system  tiiat  hivored  a 
handful  of  northwestern  Eurojjean  coun- 
tries and  that  discriminated  against  al- 
most all  other  countries.  Thi  act  insured 
that  applicants  for  immigration  to  the 
United  States  would  be  .luaged  on  the 
basis  of  their  talents,  occupational  skills. 
or  family  relationship  to  American  citi- 
zens— rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their 
nationality  alone.  In  eliminating  the  in- 
equities of  the  quota  system,  however,  liie 
act  gave  rise  to  new  inequities:  north- 
-western European  nations  now  lace  sii-'- 
nificant  restrictions  on  immigration  to 
the  United  States.  Irish  immlL^ration.  lor 
example,  has  dwindled  from  an  annual 
level  of  about  7,000  to  less  than  2.000  All 
indications  are  that  the  number  will 
soon  fall  below  1.000 

H.R.  16583  would  lielp  eliminate  the 
new— and  wholly  unintentio.nal — restric- 
tions on  immigration  from  northwestern 
European  countries,  providing'  additional 
vi.sas  to  those  countries  hit  hardest  by 
tiie  provisions  of  t!ie  1965  Immigration 
Act.  To  any  country  whose  rate  of  immi- 
tj ration  under  the  new  law  is  one-fourth 
below  its  average  for  the  decade  1955-65. 
H.R.  16583  would  add  additional  visas 
to  bring  the  number  un  to  the  fnree- 
lourths  level. 

In  other  words,  il  a  country's  new  visa 
allotment  is  as  much  as  three-lourihs  or 
more  of  the  average  for  tliat  decade,  it 
would  not  receive  additional  visas.  But 
those  countries  experiencing  losses  :n 
excess  of  one-lourtli  would  receive  addi- 
tional visas  so  that  tlie  allotment  would 
eq:aal  three-fourths  of  the  1955-65  pvr- 
agc.  To  quote  directly,  th?  legislation 
states: 

There  .sli:;ll  be  luafie  available  In  immi- 
grants from  such  loreicn  ftate  an  additional 
ri limber  of  \i.'^as  lor  tlie  surreedin'.'  fiscal 
vear  nqual  'o  'lie  ditlerence  between  'he 
inunber  ol  visas  made  available  to  ihem  m 
the  preceding  Ii.scal  year  and  three-fourths 
of  .~uch  average  ;oinual  iiumber  |of  the 
decade  1055  t)  \'.l6r>  \ 

However.  Ih"  numbc:'  (.•:  such  :!ddi- 
tional  v'sas  shall  nevei'  f  xcecd  MOO!)  for 
any  one  country. 

Under  the  Irg'.tiation.  we  '.vouki  ap- 
portion the  additional  v'.sas  to  the  ijrel- 
erence  categories  as  follows:  The  first 
five  categories  would  receive  40  ijcrcent 


None  of  the  first  five  could  iiceive  more 
than  8  percent  In  other  words,  the  iiref- 
ereiice  categories  comijrisint;  unm.Trr'.ed 
sons  and  daughters  and  si)ousos  of  U  S. 
citizens  and  permanent  residents,  iiieni- 
bers  ol  the  nrofessions  and  scientists  of 
excei)tional  ability,  married  sons  and 
daughters  of  US.  citizens,  unci  brothers 
and  sisters  of  US  citiztMis  would  receive 
40  nercent  ol  tin  additional  vi.sas  We 
would  allocate  30  i)ercent  to  th'<  sixth 
preference,  which  includes  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor.  The  remaining  30  percent 
we  would  reserve  lor  iionprelerence  ao- 
lilicants.  Such  applicants  would  receive 
the  visas  in  the  chronological  order  in 
which  they  qualify. 

The  legislation  would  entitle  tile  liiiid 
and  sixth  i)reference  applicants  for  tiie 
additional  visas  to  iui  important  excep- 
iion.  Those  immigrants  who  would  enter 
to  ])ursue  skilled  or  unskilled  em)iloy- 
meiu  ^\ould  be  exempt  from  section 
212'ai'14i.  which  requires  labor  cluIi- 
fication.  That  is  to  say,  applicants  for  the 
additional  visas  who  would  enter  to  work 
would  not  need  to  show',  as  do  regular 
immitirants  of  tliose  preference  cate- 
L'ones.  that  a  shortage  or  lu  ed  lor  then- 
skills  exists  in  the  United  Stateiv 

The  ijreseni  immiuratuin  laws  limit 
the  number  ol  immigrants  to  170  000  a 
year.  Thi.s  amendment  would  increase 
that  limit  by  no  more  than  20.000  or 
i'.O.OOO,  or  a  little  more  than  I.')  percent 
at  the  most. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  enaci- 
iiu-nt  (jf  this  legislation  we  will  enliance 
and  further  the  purpose  ol  the  landmark 
1965  Immigration  Act.  We  would  in.'-ure 
that  no  country's  allotment  is  severely 
cut  back  by  provisions  enacted  to  more 
•  rfuitably  distribute  the  cherislK  d  pilt  tjl 
residence  m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr,  Sp(-aker.  :■!  years 
ago.  like  many  of  our  distiiK-'uished  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses.  I  frli  that  na- 
tional onuin  quotas  were  unfair.  We  re- 
moved the  onus  by  jjassiiv-'  the  Inimiura- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965. 

Unquestionably,  the  act  has  erased 
some  inequities  and  has  contributed  to  a 
more  .nisi  form  ol  immi-- ration  in  tlie 
sense  of  reuniting  families  ;,nd  attract- 
ing immigrants  with  needed  skills.  Yet.  at 
the  .same  time,  by  requirini.'  a  lab  -i  (■<  r- 
lificate.  we  inad\-ertently  threw-  up  a  bar- 
rier against  many  nations  --.vho  .--Lnt  us 
the  "-new  seed  "  in  years  past  from  winch 
this  country  grew-.  Sp(  cifically.  pr  )spec- 
tive  immi'jranis  from  Iii'land  hav-e  been 
the  n;ost  adver.sejy  affected  by  the  1  .'^65 
act. 

On  Julv  1  the  1965  act  will  b^-  lu'.h  im- 
lilemented  and  the  (ild  quota  system  will 
vanish  into  liir.bo.  Witli  it  wlU  also  dis- 
appear Irisii  iinmiuration  to  American 
shores.  Some  of  us  foresaw  this  and  in- 
troduced legislation  to  eliminate  the 
labor  certificate  requirement  a:id  restore 
the  orminal  iirovision  under  vhicii  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  made  tiie  detrrmina- 
tion  upon  wliich  (-ntry  was  b:ised. 

With  the  expiration  of  tiie  old  quota 
system  r.ow  only  3  months  away,  and  w  iih 
the  comiJetition  for  ijlacc;  by  other  na- 
tions -ivhicli  may  bs  suuplyint'  a  lar^'e 
number  of  immi'-nants  under  i.'reference 
categories,  it  is  too  late  to  act  on  that 
I)reviously  jjlanned  course  of  action. 

The  only  ".ay  1' ft  open  t-i  us  to  avoid 
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disci Imlnatlng  against  countries  which, 
for  generations,  have  provided  the  yreat 
tnajoiity  of  our  inuiikitint  slock  i.s  to  put 
some  kind  of  floor  under  immigration 
ff  >m  countries  like  Ireland  uhlcli  have 
b«'eti  the  hardest  hit 

T'Af>nty-oae  of  my  distinijuished  coU 
loHKUPs  and  I  have  done  precisely  that 
m  HR  16593.  It  is  Imperative  that  .ve 
act  quickly  before  the  tjateway  to  Amer- 
ica is  closed  ;n  the  face  of  Ireland 

Mr  PATTKN  Mr  Speaker.  >uiely  it  Is 
:.ot  iiecessai  y  to  remind  thi.>  Hous«'  if  the 
^.'■it  .Mntributlons  to  the  Uiuted  States 
made  oy  Irish  immigrants  and  their  cons 
and  daughter^. 

Before  the  1965  Immlijiatlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ireland  was  allott*'d  a  tjen- 
(•rous  annual  imnii^ration  quota— 17.756 
places.  Ireland  did  not  a.sk  for  this  quota. 
Anc\  did  not  u.s^•  many  of  the  available 
plat.-cs  Prior  to  1965.  Irish  Immimation 
.i\  eraged  about  7.000  yearly 

The  provisions  of  the  1965  act.  while 
generally  doin«  a  service  by  abolishing 
the  old  national  origins  quota  >ystem.  un- 
intentionally nariiied  Ii-laud  Wi'  did  not 
know  when  we  passed  the  act  that  this 
would  oe.  tiir-  :<sult.  and  we  nK-d  to  act 
promptly  now  to  remedy  thus  drfict 
Tables  supplied  by  the  State  Department 
m  1965  predicted  tliat  tlip  provisions  of 
the  1965  act  would  cause  Irish  immigra- 
tion to  level  otr  at  aboit  5  200  a  y<ar.  But 
In  fact,  it  has  already  dropped  to  less 
than  2.000.  and  the  State  Department 
now  predicUs  that  it  will  fall  to  less  than 
1.000  annually  after  this  Julj-.  when  the 
1965  act  is  fully  in  effect. 

H  R  16593.  which  I  liave  cospoiisorcd. 
does  not  iv:mpose  a  quota  for  Ireland,  or 
for  any  other  nation.  It  .-imply  pro\  idcs 
that  the  immigration  level  from  aiiv  na- 
tion is  not  to  fall  below  three-fourths  of 
Its  fonner  average  rate,  if  there  Is  a  de- 
mand for  that  many  places  This  will  not 
harm  nalioralities  who  were  aided  by  fhe 
1965  preference  system:  it  will  simply 
protect  those  few  countries  like  Ireland. 
which  were  sharply  hurt,  or  which  stand 
to  be  hurt  alter  July  l.  1968. 

It  is  rhe  rr.sponsibility  of  the  Coimrcss 
to  take  steps  to  insure  that  we  are  not 
discriminating  against  n  country  whose 
sons  have  done  --o  much  for  the  United 
Stares   Let  us  act  tn  oass  H  R.  16503. 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  appeal  to  the  Conere.ss 
for  legislation  th.'^t  will  halt  the  uniustl- 
fled  and  unfortunate  restraints  that  are 
being  imposed  on  the  people  of  a  few 
foreign  nations  who  wish  to  immigrate 
to  rhe  United  States. 

The  amendments  to  the  U  S  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  .■Xct  enacted  m  1965 
were  clearly  intended  to  make  rhe  immi- 
gration policies  of  this  Nation  more 
equitable  and  to  end  the  nation  quota 
system  that  discriminated  atjainst  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europeans  and  Asians 
In  some  in.stances.  however,  the  effects  of 
the  amendmcnt.s — far  from  .simply  elimi- 
nating '.nequitie.s — have  been  simply  to 
shift  rhdse  burdens  from  one  ?roup  of 
nations  to  another 

The  nation  that  is  being  most  severely 
and  .idversely  affected  by  current  immi- 
gration laws  is  Ireland — a  land  whose 
sons  .iitd  daughters  have  done  so  much  to 
build  this  country  and  tn  make  it  prosper, 
and  a  I.uid  with  which  the  United  States 
has  had  the  warmest  ties. 
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While  total  immigration  to  the  United 
States  has  increased  since  1965,  Irish 
immigration  has  been  rhoked  to  a  mere 
traction  of  what  it  was  in  1965  and  be- 
fore Tot^l  admission  of  immigrants  into 
the  United  States  has  risen  from  1:92.000 
in  1964  to  326.000  in  1967.  Durin^?  the 
same  period,  immigration  from  Ireland 
has  fallen  from  more  than  4.000  to  less 
than  2.000  In  short.  Irish  immigration 
has  been  more  than  cut  in  half  since 
1965.  and  threatens  to  drop  as  low  as  400 
I->er  year  after  1968 

This  harsh  trt-atment  of  potential 
Irish  immigrants  certainly  was  not  tiie 
intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  1965  Immigration  imiendment-s  It  is 
an  unanticipati-d  and  unintended  aber- 
ration in  the  law  .^s  such,  it  must  not 
go  unchallenged  or  uncorrected  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  support  the  principle  of  equitable 
immigration  ixilicies  to  act  promptly  to 
revei-se  the  trend  that  promises  to  all 
but  close  the  Joor  to  Irish  immigrants. 

With  this  in  mind.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  directed  a  letter  to  all  mem- 
liers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
urging  its  chairman  and  the  members  of 
that  committee  to  uive  immediate  and 
favorable  attention  to  this  matter  and 
to  convene  public  hearings  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date: 

APBIL  30.   1968 

31  Bro.MMrTTtC    ON    IMMIGRATION, 

llriu.sf  Judlctarij  C'ommttti'c,  I 

US    llrtute  of  Krprrxcntattyrs. 
Wa\riington    U  C 

I  urge  you  t>>  el^e  immediate  rind  favor- 
able .ittentlon  to  HH  16593  to  make  .-iddl- 
tkin.il  immigrant  '.  isas  Hvnllable  to  coiin- 
irie«  mofci  ;»Uver»ely  .iHected  by  the  1963 
lUnendmenls  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tloniilltv  Act 

This  bill  would  lift  tamT<er  with  any  of 
the  major  provisions  »!  the  Act  .ls  .imended. 
It  would  simply  provide  a  floor"  below 
which  imnugratlfn  irom  .my  countrv  need 
iiDi  rail.  It  Is  sorelv  needed  to  prevent  fur- 
ther iinjustltted,  imintcniled  declines  In  im- 
migratifin  such  a*  the  drastic  decline  Ire- 
.and  I  find  several  other  countries  which 
;iistorlcaUy  provided  much  nf  uur  inunigrant 
siot-k)  hits  experienced  since  1965. 
Sincerely. 

JoN.^TH.vK  B.  Bingham. 

Member  of  Congresi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  see 
sweeping  changes  made  in  the  ma.ior 
elements  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  as  amended  in  1965  For 
the  most  part,  this  legislation  has  worked 
well.  It  has  provided  immigrants  froro 
most  nations  of  the  world  a  'greater  op- 
portunity to  gain  entrance  to  the  United 
States  ba.sed  on  family  relationships  and 
skills  in  short  supply  in  our  country.  As 
the  .American  Irish  Immigration  Com- 
mittee has  made  clear.  .Americans  of 
Irish  descent  had  no  objection  to  those 
amendments.  They  realized  full  well  that 
the  old  legislation  with  its  national  quota 
system  discriminated  acainst  a  few  na- 
tions, and  they  were  anxious  to  right  that 
wrong  even  ihougii  Ireland  enjoyed  a 
very  liberal  quota  under  the  old  immi- 
Kralion  system.  Now.  however,  it  is  the 
stream  of  Irish  immigration  that  :s  be- 
ing dislocated,  and  .\mericans  of  Irish 
descent  are  as  anxioos  to  see  a  refine- 
ment in  the  new  provisions  as  they  were 
to  suppo:  t  them  in  1965. 

The  reason  for  llie  recent  decline  in 


Irish  Immigration  is  not  that  Irl.shmen 
no  longer  wish  to  come  to  this  country  It 
is  certainly  true  that  before  1965  Irt- 
land  generally  did  ml  fill  its  quota  It  i.> 
also  true  that,  in  the  past  few  years.  Ire- 
land as  a  nation  has  made  great  eco- 
nomic progress,  creating  more  .lobs  and 
greater  pros[)erity  lor  Irishmen  in  Iii  - 
land 

Hut  since  1965  there  have  been  maiiv 
more  Irish  citi/ens  who  wished  to  im- 
migrate to  the  United  State.s — and  who 
applied  for  visas  to  permit  them  to  d<i 
so — than  were  allowed  to  come  This 
has  been  a  result  of  several  specific  piM- 
vislons  of  the  1965  immi-iration  amend- 
ments whiCh — while  they  have  helped 
immigrants  from  most  other  nations — 
have  worked  to  the  .selective  di.sadvan- 
t age  of  the  Irish. 

The  new  law  jjrovides  for  a  system  ct 
oreference  based  on  family  relationshiijs 
and  job  skills  Tlie  family  relationship 
preference  offers  no  preference  at  all  lor 
the  Irish.  The  sociological  facts  are 
that — unlike  most  immigrant  Mroup.s — 
the  Irish  who  iiave  come  to  this  country 
have  been  mostlv  young,  unmarried  in- 
dividuals The  family  preference  was  in- 
tended to  unite  divided  families — but  few 
Irish  immii^rants  have  had  families  to 
unite.  So.  for  example,  of  ll.e  1,900  \isa.« 
i.ssued  in  Ireland  between  December  1 
1965.  and  March  31.  1967.  (Jiily  499  were 
familv  preference  visas,  and  435  of  those 
were  used  by  brothers  and  sisters  of  US 
citizens. 

The  job  skill  provision  under  the  new 
law — .section  212iaiil4» — that  requires 
an  immigrant  to  liave  certification  fiom 
the  U  S  Secretary  of  Labor  that  his  ski'.'. 
IS  in  short  supply  and  that  he  will  not 
■adversely  affect  the  wages  and  workine 
conditions"  of  American  workers  has 
caused  many  Irish  to  he  refused  visas 
The  majority  of  Ireland's  imniigrants 
have  always  been  in  the  less  skilled  labor 
area.  Those  Irish  workers  have  been  (iili- 
gent  and  responsible  citizens  who  have 
contributed  consistently  and  well  to 
American  society.  VeiY  few  have  been 
burdehs  on  the  public. 

Most  of  the  jobs  that  Irish  immigrants 
have  traditionally  taken  when  they  came 
to  this  country  now  apiiear  on  the  Labor 
Department's  Schedule  B — the  i)rohibit- 
cd  entry  list.  .As  a  result,  thousands  ut 
responsible  Irish  immigrants  who  would 
have  been  permitted  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States  under  the  old  laws  now 
are  being  rejected. 

Ireland  is.  of  course,  now  eligible  to 
^hare  in  any  nonpreference  vLsas  that 
ire  available  in  the  nonpreference  i^ool 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  But 
again,  the  Irisii  are  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage. Foreign  nationals  from  na- 
ti0l^s  where  the  quota  under  the  eld  laws 
has  always  created  a  backlog  of  appli- 
cants, have  had  immicration  i^etitions 
filed  since  as  ecirly  as  1955.  There  has 
never  been  a  Laiklca  in  Ireland,  so  it 
will  likely  be  many  yeais  before  Irish 
petitions  come  up  in  the  nonpreference 
pool. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  cosix)n- 
sorcd  and  wlach  I  strongly  support  to 
remedy  this  .-itualion  would  in  no  way 
change  the  family  preference  or  job  skill 
provisions  of  the  current  Immigration 
Act  as  amended.  It  would  simply  provide 
for  a  "floor"  below  which  immit; ration 
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from  any  country  need  not  fall.  That 
fliKir"  would  amount  to  75  percent  of 
the  average  yearly  number  of  immigrants 
.1  given  nation  sent  to  the  United  States 
during  the  ba.se  iH^riod  1956-65 — but  in 
no  ca.se  will  that  figure  exceed  10.000 
for  any  .single  country. 

This  legislation  will  in  no  way  hurt  any 
nation  that  uained"  immigration  ixj.si- 
tions  by  terms  of  the  1965  amendments. 
Neither  will  it  rx-rmit  a  significant  in- 
^l•ea.^e  in  t!ie  tntal  level  of  immigration. 
It  will  only  prevent  further  unfortunate 
declines  m  immiu:ation  Irom  the  few 
countries  which  have  been  severely  dis- 
.idvantagcd  under  terms  of  the  1965 
legislation. 

I  strongly  commend  my  colleague,  the 

L-entlemnn  from  New  York  :  Mr,  Ryan  I. 

for    his    leadership    m    developing    this 

l.'ei.slati on.  and  I  strongly  urge  its  full 

iil)port  by  th(>  Congress. 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
'lie  rii.-stiiiLiuishpd  lentleman  from  New 
Vork  Mr.  Ryan- I  for  the  opixiitunity  to 
ixpress  my  strong  support  of  HR.  16593. 
.i  bill  wliich  I  have  joined  him  in  co- 
-pon.soring. 

Verv  briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
\ides  for  countries  like  Ireland,  where 
immigration  ha.s  fallen,  to  .send  their 
■ons  and  dauchters  to  this  Nation  with- 
out refurnlnc  to  the  (xlious  and  discrim- 
mntory  quota  system. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  have  co.spon- 
ored.  any  country  whose  quota  dropped 
below  75  i)ercent  of  its  yearly  average 
during  the  10-vear  period  1956-65  will 
iie  allotted  additional  places  in  excess 
of  the  worldwide  quotha  in  order  that  its 
f|Uota  miflu  be  .stabilized  at  75  percent 
of  the  ba.se  period  average  immigration. 
Those  nations  who.se  historic  patterns 
I'f  immigration  declined  will  benefit;  no 
i.ation  will  be  Inirt. 

Especially  r.ard  hit  under  the  1965 
tatute  has  been  Ireland  For  the  10 
•ears  jirecedliic  this  law  about  7.000 
Irlsii  men  and  women  came  to  this  Na- 
tion annually.  Tliis  figure  has  dwindled 
to  a  mere  trickle  And  after  the  1965 
■-tatute  takes  full  effect,  on  July  1.  1968. 
this  trickle  will  dwindle  still  further. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Irish  immisration  has 
enriched  this  Nation  from  the  earliest 
days  of  our  history.  I  would  not  want  to 
see  ambitious  Irish  men  and  women 
barred  from  coming  to  these  shores 
which  Is  what,  unintentionally  to  be 
me.  the  1965  act  has  done. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
loin  with  us  in  .-upport  of  thio  bill. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
i.s.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
entleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  were  a  long  step 
torward  toward  a  more  fair  and  equi- 
Mble  immigration  policy.  The  1965  act 
provided  that  the  cherished  gift  of  a 
new  life  in  the  United  States  was  no 
longer  to  be  offered  on  the  basis  of  where 
a  man  was  bom,  but  rather  on  the  basis 
I'f  what  skills  he  could  perform  or 
•vvhether  he  needed  to  be  reunited  with 
lis  family.  That  basis  .seemed  just  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  1965  act  passed  over- 
■"helmingly. 

What  we  did  not  anticipate  was  a  new, 
■  idden.  national  origin  bias,  based  on 
-octal  immigration  characteristics.  By  al- 
lotting 74  percent  of  the  available  places 
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to  relatives  of  American  citizens  and 
resident  aliens,  we  favored  certain  coun- 
tries where  the  practice  is  for  entire 
families  to  emigrate.  By  writing  into  the 
act  a  rigid  labor  certification  require- 
ment, we  blocked  a  large  portion  of  im- 
migration from  countries  which  have 
traditionally  sent  unskilled  young  men 
seeking  a  better  life  in  America 

One  coiuitry  which  stands  to  have  it.'^ 
traditional  level  of  immigration  dra.sti- 
cally  reduced  is  Ireland  Immigration 
from  Ireland  has  already  dropped  from 
an  annual  average  of  over  7,000  to  less 
than  2,000  in  1967.  When  the  provisions 
of  the  1965  act  are  lully  m  etTcct  alter 
June  1968.  it  will  dfcrea.se  further. 

H.R.  16593,  which  I  have  cosiJonsoreri. 
would  provide  that  no  country  could  liave 
its  immigration  involuntarily  i  educed  be- 
low three-fourth.s  of  the  averaue  level 
prior  to  the  1965  amendments  Countries 
whose  immigration  level  has  tjten  im- 
proved by  the  19(j5  act  will  not  be  ;.l- 
fected.  I  believe  that  this  i^iovis-on  will 
be  fair  to  all  countries,  and  vill  protect 
potential  immigrants  from  lountnes 
whose  relative  position  was  hurt  by  the 
1965  amendments. 

I  hope  the  Congress  wil] 
to  remedy  an  unforeseen 
adopting  H.R.  16593. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  earlier  this  month  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  in  sponsorim;  TI R.  16593.  to  re- 
vise our  Immigration  law.  I  wi.sh  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  action  and  as.sociato 
myself  with  his  remarks 

My  interest  in  immigration  law  is  a 
longstanding  one.  Having  worked  for 
some  time  on  the  need  for  revision  ff 
the  progressive  1965  law.  I  am.  of  course. 
elated  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
of  introducing  and  working  for  the  r^as- 
sage  of  this  important  legislation. 

It  is  an  unintentional  and  unforeseen 
result  of  the  1965  Immigration  Act  that 
we  have  seen  a  marked  and  undue  reduc- 
tion in  immigration  from  certain  coun- 
tries that  have  historically  jirovided  the 
United  States  with  outstanding  friends 
and  citizens. 

The  negative  effect  of  the  1965  act  is 
epitomized  in  consideration  of  its  effect 
upon  immigration  from  Ireland.  In  1960. 
7.700  Irish  immicrants  were  welcomed 
into  the  United  States.  In  1967,  under 
the  new  law,  Irish  immigration  had 
nosedived  to  2.600.  When  one  reflects 
on  the  important  and  lasting  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  United  States  by  our 
.Tiillions  of  Irish  Americans  it  is  easy  to 
realize  that  this  result  of  the  new  im- 
migration is  regrettable  and  should  be 
reversed. 

In  order  to  equitably  revise  our  im- 
migration law  H.R.  16593  would  reverse 
the  sharp  drop  in  immigration  from  Ire- 
and  other  countries  in  the  following 

ae  number  of  immigrant  visas 
made  "Available  to  any  country  after 
June  1968  is  one-fourth  less  than  the 
average  number  received  during  the  10- 
year  period  of  1955  to  1965,  that  country 
will  receive  an  allotment  to  bring  the 
number  up  to  the  three-fourths  level.  In 
other  words,  if  the  country's  visas  allot- 
ment during  any  year  after  1968  is  no 
more  than  one-fourth  less  than  its  aver- 


age yearly  allotment  for  the  1955-65  de- 
cade, it  will  receive  no  additional  visas. 
The  coimtry  would  receive  additional 
vi.sas  only  if  its  annual  allotment  after 
1968  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  that 
.iverage.  And  then  It  would  receive  addi- 
tional visas  only  to  bring  the  number  up 
to  the  three-fourths  level,  not  to  the  full 
average.  We  would  guarantee,  therefore, 
that  the  1965  Immigration  Act  would  not 
deprive  any  nation  of  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  its  previous  visa  allotment. 

H.R.  16593  iJhra.ses  this  guarantee  with 
the  following  language: 

T'hrre  shall  be  m.Tdo  .'ivalliible  to  imml- 
.T.inis  from  .Kuch  foreign  state  riii  addll;onnl 
;;uml)er  i.'f  vlsa-s  lor  :he  Miocpedlng  fiscal 
M' ir  equal  to  the  ditlerencp  lietweeii  the 
::uinber  of  vl.'a.s  mnde  avalhible  to  ihe.Ti  in 
•  hp  ;irecedlncr  Iisctl  year  and  three-fourths 
1  such  average  .oinnal  iiunibcr  \oi  t!ie 
period  19.^5  to  1965 1. 

Forty  percent  of  any  count r\-'s  addi- 
tional vi.sas  would  be  made  available  to 
the  first  five  preference  catagories.  Those 
catagories  include  unmarried  children 
and  spou.ses  of  U.S.  citizens  and  penna- 
nent  residents,  members  of  the  profes- 
■lons  and  .scientists  of  exceptional  ability, 
;narried  children  of  U.S.  citizens,  and 
brothers  and  si.sters  of  U.S.  citizens.  No 
iiiK^  catpi-'ory  would  receive  more  than  8 
percent  of  the  additional  allotment.  Tlie 
Cth  jjreference. — that  is.  skilled  or  un- 
.■  Killed  labor — would  receive  30  jjercent, 
N'onj^reference  applicants  would  receive 
the  remaining  30  percent, 

H  R,  16593  makes  the  important  ex- 
ception, to  quote  directly,  that — 

T:ip  provision.';  of  tp.-iion  .:lJ(-i)ll4i  [of 
•he  Ininilcra:  :on  Act|  ."^hall  not  apply  in 
•)io  (ipiprmlnatlon  ef  an  Immigrant's  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  any  visa  authorizpd  to  be  l^ued 
'mder  thl.s  subsection. 

Applicants  who  would  enter  for  the 
purpose  of  work  and  who  would  receive 
the  additional  vi.sas.  therefore,  would  not 
be  subiect  to  the  labor  clearance  provi- 
sions. That  is,  they  would  not  be  required 
to  show  that  a  shortage  ol  their  particu- 
lar skill  or  capability  exists  in  the  United 
States, 

We  all  welcomed  the  1965  Immigration 
Act  as  a  ttreat  humanitarian  measure  be- 
cause it  ijrovided  lor  abolishing  the  ar- 
bitrary- and  discriminatory-  quota  system. 
Under  its  wise  provisions  a  nationality 
does  not  receive  fewer  visas  simply  be- 
cause it  is  a  minority  in  this  country. 
The  legislation  I  urge  today  merely  per- 
fects this  landmark  legislation  by  pro- 
viding that  as  a  consequence  no  nation- 
ality's allotment  is  reduced  by  more  than 
one-fourth.  I  urge  prompt  lavorable  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  16593. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  William 
F.  Ryan.  It  was  my  privilege  to  join  him 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  16593  on  April  10, 
1968.  to  bring  relief  to  the  Irish  v.ho  seek 
to  migrate  to  America. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Hon- 
orable Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  for  the 
constructive  suggestions  he  has  made  to 
alleviate  the  problems  conlrontinp  the 
Irish,  I  am  sure  that  the  suggestions 
made  by  Chairman  Teller  will  do  much 
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to  bolster  the  sharply  declininp  rate  of 
mieration  from  Ireland 

It  IS  acktiowledced  that  many  defects 
exist  in  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nattonality  Act.  and  in 
my  conversations  with  Chairman  Celler 
he  has  assured  me  that  his  committee  is 
'.vorkint;  toward  correction  of  these  in- 
equities ind  further  liberalization  of  the 
immu'rati'M  ;,iw 

Certain  changes  must  be  made  for 
those  seekintj  to  enter 'the  country  under 
'he  ^ixth-  and  fifth-preference  cate- 
gories 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  backlog  of 
Mxth-preftrt'iu-t'  applications  I  intro- 
duced H  R  276.S  on  Januan.-  18.  1967.  to 
ehmuiatt'  the  labor  certification  require- 
ment This  IS  a  costly  and  rumbeisome 
procedure,  and  my  bill  would  authorize 
returning!  to  the  old  law  whereby  the 
Labor  Department  uifornis  the  Justice 
Department  of  particular  occupations 
which  have  an  oversupply  of  labor,  and 
mduidual  labor  certification  is  not  nec- 
fs.sarv  Therefoie  the  Iinmliiratlon  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  able  more 
readilv  dnd  inorf'  -.ppcdilv  to  approve  the 
enuv  4'.. skilled  and  semiskilled  labor 
into  particular  areas  (if  the  United  States 
which  are  experlenclne  labor  shortaces 

The  labor  certification  requirement 
has  not  only  increased  Government 
papciTvork.  without  hcnefitine  our  immi- 
^i-ation  and  labor  practices,  but  over  a 
period  i>{  .ilmost  3  years  has  actually 
restricted  immigration  to  the  United 
States. 

For  too  lone  brothers  and  sisters  iiave 
been  separated,  and  we  must  make  an 
effort  to  unite  these  brothers  and  -isters. 
It  IS  true  that  under  the  new  immigra- 
tion law  we  are  unitlni,'  mothers,  fathers 
sons,  and  daughters,  but  a  tremendous 
backloc  ha.s  de\eloped  under  the  fifth- 
prelerence  cateuor>-  of  the  law  .vhlch  le- 
lates  to  the  .mmit;ration  of  brothers  and 
sisters  of  l/s  citizens 

If  the  present  law  is  i>ot  changed, 
many  of  these  brothers  and  .^lsters  will 
have  to  wait  10  to  20  years  before  they 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  problem 
which  has  developed  for  flfth-preteience 
applicants.  I  introduced  H.R.  13622  oi\ 
October  23.  1967.  to  allow  any  of  these 
brothers  and  sisters  who  had  priority 
dates  before  December  1.  1965.  to  be 
classified  as  special  immigrants  and  to 
come  to  the  United  States  without  fur- 
ther delay  This  would  eliminate  the 
backloK  of  fifth-preference  applicants 
and  permit  brothers  and  sisteis  who  have 
been  long  separated  to  be  reunited. 

Our  country  s  greatness  has  been  built 
on  the  contributions  of  our  immic rants, 
and  halting-  the  flow  of  immigration 
under  any  cateeory  could  only  result  in 
restnctiny  the  Kiowth  and  prosperity 
of  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished  cen- 
tleman  from  New  York,  my  -rood  friend 
and  colleague  Mr.  RyanV  that  I  shall 
continue  to  work  viijorously  to  bring  re- 
lief to  the  Irish  immigrant  as  well  as  to 
corifct  any  other  inequities  which  exist 
in  Uie  present  immigration  lavs. 

Mrs  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H  R  16593  and  as  one  long  in- 
terested m  corrective  legislation  to  le- 


store  equity  to  our  immigration  policies, 
I  rise  to  express  my  .-support  for  H  R 
16593,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immmration 
and  Nationality  .^ct  to  m-.ike  additional 
immiurant  visas  available  fur  imm. grants 
from  certain  foreign  countries  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  if  enacted,  would  cushion  the 
(x>.ssibility  of  drastic  reductions  in  the 
immigration  from  the  formerly  favored 
nation.-^  of  Western  Europe  without  re- 
turning to  a  quota  system 

H  R  16593  would  provide  an  mimifra- 
tlon  floor"  for  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope based  on  75  percent  of  their  averaee 
annual  immigration  for  a  10-year  period 
from  fl.scal  year  1956  to  n.scal  year  1965. 
The  floor  for  each  nation  would  never 
exceed  10.000  visa  numbers 

When  the  full  .>cope  of  the  ImmiL- ra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Amendments 
of  1965  L'oes  into  i-ffect  on  July  1.  two 
factors  will  contribute  toward  reducing 
immieratton  from  countries  which  have 
historically  supplied  the  United  States 
with  a  vast  majority  of  our  immigrant 
^tock  First  of  all.  only  one  quarter  of 
the  places  allotted  under  the  new  act  are 
allotted  to  families  w  ho  have  no  relatives 
in  this  country  The  maionty  of  places 
are  allotted  to  immigrants  with  relatives 
m  the  United  States  .Secondly,  the  labor 
certification  requirements  affect  certain 
nationalities  which  do  not  possess  skills 
which  are  in  short  supply  In  this  country. 

I  respectfully  urge  early  action  on  this 
bill  in  order  to  prevent  a  sharp  decline 
.n  immigration  from  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  after  July  1. 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
history  ut  the  United  States  is  tied  firmly 
t^)  immigration  Our  progress  in  the  past 
and  our  promise  of  the  future  owes  a 
heavy  debt  of  tratitude  to  those  who  left 
familiar  territory  to  face  the  challenges 
and  dangers  of  this  New  World.  America 
is  a  nation  of  immigrants  and  from  this 
blend  of  many  nations  has  come  a  people 
united  in  freedom  and  justice  for  all  men 

In  1965  we  passed  amendments  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  .Act  aimed 
at  correcting  iniustices  that  had  long 
been  apparent  in  our  immiiJ  ration  poli- 
cies Our  intention  was  based  on  two 
principles— the  reunification  of  families 
and  the  attraction  to  the  United  States 
of  immigrants  with  needed  skills  and 
training.  The  unforeseen  result  of  this 
law  has  been  to  threaten  with  extinction 
immit:iaiion  from  many  countries  which 
m  the  past  have  enioyed  a  relative  ease 
oft-ntry. 

To  show  how  this  new  law  has  af- 
fected immigration,  in  1966.  22.899  Ger- 
man immigrants  came  to  the  United 
States;  but  m  1967  this  number  had  been 
cut  to  8.333.  In  1965,  6,488  Polish  im- 
migrants came  to  .America;  but  in  1967 
the  number  dropped  4.451  Ireland  suf- 
fered greatly  dropping  from  5,506  in  1965 
to  1.809  in  1967.  What  the  law  has  done 
IS  not  only  abolish  the  inequitable  na- 
tional origin  quota  system,  but  also  place 
an  undue  burden  on  countries  which 
have  had  a  great  impact  OD  this  country 
m  the  past 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  which  would 
provide  that  any  nation,  whose  immigra- 
tion has  dropped  belovv  75  percent  of  its 
yearly  average  during  the  10-year  period 


1956-65.  will  be  allotted  additional 
spaces  to  bring  its  total  up  to  75  percent 
of  its  former  .iverage  In  no  case  would 
this  number  exceed  10.000  Under  thi."- 
lemslation  no  nation  that  benefited  by 
the  1965  law  will  bo  adversely  afTectcd 
and.  since  the  niuiiber  of  injured  natunis 
IS  small,  we  can  expect  only  a  small  in- 
crease in  iictual  numbers  of  new  imiiii- 
grants  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  immigration  policy  can- 
not be  ignored  We  cannot  expect  a  de- 
finitive law  which  will  equitably  cover 
every  situation  that  might  ari.se  Heir 
we  are  slightly  revismu  our  policy  to  pre- 
vent the  disenfranchl.sement  of  several 
nations  that  has  contributed  inmh.tily  to 
the  growth,  development  and  .Miccess  nt 
our  Nation  Without  the  Polish,  the 
Swedish,  the  Irish,  this  Nation  would  not 
have  had  the  services  of  some  of  its  great- 
est patriots,  .scholars,  .scientists,  and 
statesmen  We  cannot  in  goixl  con.scienee 
now  turn  our  backs  on  these  men  and 
women. 


GENERAL  I KAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ixtend 
their  remarks  on  the  sub.iject  matter  of 
my  special  order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  v\  as  no  objection 


DRAMATIC  APPEAL  OF  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  tientle- 
man  from  New  York  '  Mr  Dow  I  is  rec- 
ognized for  HO  minutes 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr  Speaker,  what  is  the 
correct  position  for  .Americans  to  take 
about  the  commencement  of  netoliations 
over  Vietnam  ■  .A.ssurcdly  all  .Americans 
.-hould  be  plea.sed  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  negotiations  to  end  that  dismal  and 
needless  conflict. 

This  new  possibility  of  negotiations 
implies  that  escalation  of  the  war  by  the 
United  Slates  is  not  contemplated  im- 
mediately, and  that  is  hopeful. 

Those  who  have  been  urging  dee.scala- 
tion  and  those  who  have  opposed  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  in  Vietnam  are 
no  doubt  especially  plea.sed.  .Although 
I  have  been  steadfastly  oi)posed  to  the 
war  for  some  years — a  positive  advocate 
for  American  di.sengagement  — I  am  not 
quite  so  sanguine  about  negotiations  as 
many  others  opposed  to  the  war  This  is 
said  most  regretfully. 

It  is  all  loo  easy,  both  for  peace  groups 
and  for  war  advocates  who  are  really 
disappointed  with  the  results  in  Vietnam 
alike,  to  favor  negotiation  In  fact,  the 
word  negotiation  '  has  become  a  kind 
of  eureka  for  men  holding  nearly  every 
shade  of  opinion  about  the  hoslililies  m 
Vietnam.  It  is  mticing  as  a  safe  harbor 
to  which  all  men  can  repair  with  hope 
Once  we  liave  cro.ssed  the  bar  into  that 
haven  of  negotiations,  then  perhaps  all 
our  cares,  ail  the  bloodshed,  all  the  suf- 
fering, all  the  cost,  fall  away  from  our 
shoulders. 

Negotiations  are  so  all-encompassing 
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for  so  many  people  Negotiations  could 
represent  to  nearly  everyone  at  least  one 
blessing  from  the  following  list; 

First,  completion  of  the  US.  task  in 
Vietnam. 

Second  preservation  of  democracy  for 
the  fre»'  world 

Third  blockade  of  communism. 

Kourtli  ielea.se  of  resources  for  domes- 
tic iHiorities 

Fifth,  end  of  the  war 

Sixth,  peace  in  our  time. 

I     ^      <'BJKeTI\rs    IN     VIFTN.fM 

The  best  way.  po-ssibly,  to  value  ne- 
"otialions  is  to  con.sider  them  in  rela- 
tion of  US  objectives  in  Vietnam.  In 
respect  to  our  whole  Vietnam  effort,  the 
United  States  .sorely  needs  a  clearly  de- 
fined obiective  Much  criticism  has  fallen 
upon  our  foreien  policy  because  it  has 
been  characterized  as  a  policy  of  re- 
action to  irritants.  The  lack  of  objective 
explains  .some  of  the  misguidance  that 
clouds  our  view  about  the  neeotiations. 
We  reuard  them  as  an  ob.jective  without 
perceivini:  that  thoy  are  only  a  means  to 
an  obiectivf- 

In  the  minds  of  peace-inclined  Ameri- 
cans there  is  a  belief  that  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  what  may  hap- 
pen in  Vietnam  in  the  future  and  that 
we  have  some  obligation  to  assure  that 
•democracy"  and  •elections"  are  provid- 
ed for  the  Vietnamese    people. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  involved  our- 
.selves  in  Vietnamese  affairs  for  some 
years— for  more  than  20  years,  in  fact, 
it  was  easily  that  number  of  years  ago 
when  we  chose  to  support  the  return  of 
French  colonialism  to  Vietnam.  Because 
of  our  financial  and  moral  support  of  the 
French,  we  have  to  take  some  of  the 
onus  for  the  bloodletting  that  has  oc- 
curred in  Vietnam  in  the    past. 

It  is  true  that  our  pre.sence  in  Vietnam 
had  led  to  destruction  of  Vietnam  vil- 
laues.  killinu  of  Innocent  civilians,  mass- 
ing of  thousands  of  destitute  families 
without  fathers  in  refucee  camps,  cor- 
ruption of  the  Vietnamese  Government, 
and  the  poi.son  of  their  economy  by  in- 
flation. However,  this  gives  us  no  war- 
rant to  take  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens in  Vietnam  in  the  future. 

The  reason  that  .so  many  ethical  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  want  to  stay  on 
or  to  influence  the  future  of  Vietnam  is 
their  sense  of  conscience,  knowing  of  the 
spoliation  that  we  have  brought  to  that 
country  But  all  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  kings  men  cannot  put  Humpty 
Dumpty  tocether  again.  While  we  may 
be  at  fault  for  the  damage  done,  and 
may  desire  to  rieht  the  vvrona  ourselves, 
that  does  not  justify  our  doing  it  in  the 
face  of  opposition  by  Vietnamese. 

We  can  hope  that  after  a  settlement, 
in  the  long  run,  possibly  the  Vietnam- 
ese— left  to  themselves — will  invite  us  to 
help  to  repair  the  damage  that  we 
vv  rouuht.  Our  presence  in  Vietnam  in  the 
future,  however  well  intended,  and  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  sought  to  salve  our 
conscience,  is  not  a  demand  that  we  can 
properly  as.sert  at  the  conference  table. 

No  responsibility  rests  on  us  to  con- 
tinue there  on  any  footing  except  it  be 
by  a  ;:racious  invitation  from  all  Viet- 
namese. Therefore,  our  search  for  an  ob- 
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.jective  cannot  be  one  that  concerns  it.self 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Vietnam. 

Our  objective  now,  however,  should 
very  properly  aim  at  stopping  the  dam- 
age to  our  own  economy  and  the  loss 
of  American  .sons.  Accordingly,  our  ob- 
jective must  be — and  I  reiterate — to  put 
a  clear  end  to  the  Vietnam  entangle- 
ment. This,  rather  than  neuotiations. 
ought  to  be  the  principal  objective  of  our 
policy  and  our  actions, 

PITK.^LI.S     OF     .%rC.OTIATION 

I  hope  that  the  negotiations  succeed. 
Let  us  not  fail  to  negotiate  when  that 
might,  contrary  to  the  ijresent  ausiMces, 
do  fairly  well.  However.  I  draw  the  at- 
tention of  this  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
some  aspects  of  the  negotiations  that 
certainly  deserve  fealistic  appraisal. 

It  is  all  too  appa-r^TT  that  we  have 
been  living  for  weeks  in  a  period  of 
frustration  about  the  place  where  the 
negotiations  are  to  be  held.  Not  the  ne- 
gotiations, but  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  held,  mind  you.  Con.sider  also,  the 
2  years  or  so  that  characterized  the  ne- 
gotiations in  Korea  at  Panmuinoin,  Is  it 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  other  irus- 
trations  and  delays  attached  to  other 
and  more  burning  i.ssues  that  are  bound 
to  mount  up  cTuring  the  neuotlations? 

For  example,  the  question  whether  the 
Vietcong  should  be  at  the  conference 
table,  and  their  status  or  level  is  uncer- 
tain. In  fact,  it  is  a  bitter  issue  that  has 
been  foreseen  for  a  number  of  years. 
without  any  conclusive  solution. 

A  second  painful  i.ssue  that  may  come 
forward  early  in  the  prouram  will  be  the 
footing  upon  which  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment participates.  Here  may  he  an  am- 
bivalance  in  their  thinkinu.  They  may  be 
as  reluctant  to  iJarticipate  as  they  are 
eager  to  do  .so.  Perhaps  they  will  offer 
to  participate  with  crippliim  (jualifica- 
tions.  Perhaps  they  will  be  unacceptable 
to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Moreover,  there  may  be  other  nations 
expressing  a  right  to  appear:  po.ssibly  the 
South  Korean  Government  will  feel  tliat 
their  commitment  of  50.000  troops  justi- 
fies a  place  at  the  conference  table. 

Difficult  as  all  these  preliminary  haz- 
ards clearly  are.  obviou.sly  the  actual  ne- 
gotiation of  a  settlement  will  be  a  jinmle 
of  thorns.  I  need  not  speak  oi  the  de- 
mand by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong that  American  military  forces  shall 
evacuate  Vietnam.  I  need  not  speak  of 
the  introduction  of  a  Communist  cle- 
ment in  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, a  coalition,  if  you  please.  These  is- 
sues are  well  known. 

But  even  more  painful  than  the  is- 
sues and  the  demands  of  liie  .several 
sides,  may  be  the  effect  that  the  day-to- 
day negotiations  are  apt  to  iiave  uijon 
the  posture  of  the  citizenry  and  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  South  and  North  Vietnam. 
Soulh  Vietnam  is  not  a  parallel  with 
South  Korea  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  Panmunjom  negotiations.  South 
Vietnain  has  no  powerful  leader  such  as 
South  Korea  had  in  Synunian  Rhee.  The 
military  line  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  a 
line  as  it  was  in  South  Korea.  It  is  ps 
complex  as  the  pattern  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned coimterpanc.  Moreover,  r  very  city 
and  village  and  hamlet  in  Souih  Vietnam 
contains  Vietcong  as  well  as  adherents 


of  the  Saigon  administration.  These  peo- 
p\e.  hut  by  hut.  are  raniied  against  one 
another  in  enmity  and  suspicion,  with 
mills  and  rifles  and  full  capacity  to 
strike  one  another  as  they  choose. 

Conver.sely.  events  of  the  neuotiaimg 
table  could  have  disruptive  effects  on  tlie 
14,000  communities  in  Soulh  Vietnam, 
It  i.ikes  little  imatiinaiion  to  luar  one 
s'de  utter  a  demand  upon  the  other  that 
would  have  reverberations  ihrounhout 
S,)uth  Vietnam,  with  violence  m  many 
|)laces.  or.  perliaps,  one  side  may  yield 
or  concede  a  ijoiiit  that  disturbs  its  i>op- 
ular  adherents  so  that  ;hey  i.ike  to  the 
.streets  t:i  a^'itate  iiiid  to  battle  ilieir  op- 
por.eiUs. 

Likewi.se,  there  will  be  spec.al-mtcr- 
esi  a.s.semblies  spontaneously  arising  m 
the  14,000  hamlets  here  and  there,  di- 
rected at  tiie  deleuaU's  sitting  at  the  con- 
ference table.  The  situation.  Mr  Speak- 
er. IS  Irau'-iht  with  jiortonts  of  di.sorder. 
It  IS  not  at  all  certain  that  negotiations 
can  succi  ed  when  the  issues  have  not 
been  settled  deciiuvely  in  tlie  field 

A  further  accent  to  the  iincerl.only 
and  the  possible  fallibility  of  neiiotia- 
tions  IS  the  continued  buildup  ot  ilie 
numbers  of  men  drafted  in  the  United 
Slates.  CKily  a  lew  days  auo  General  Her- 
.shey.  the  Selective  Service  Director,  in- 
dicated that  the  draft  will  rise  in  this 
Ijre.^ent  1968  fi.^cal  year  from  a  projected 
285.000  lo  346,900  A  eoiiiparaole  in- 
crea.se  is  iirojected  lor  1969  Tills  ixi.ses 
the  question;  Does  our  American  Gov- 
ernment really  put  faith  m  the  neuotia- 
lions  tliemselvps',^  If  not.  as  the  calluu 
would  .-^uagesi,  then  all  the  more  con- 
cerned .Americans  have  reason  not  lo 
place  all  our  hoiJfcs  on  the  negotiating 
table. 

While  calling  for  decisive  action,  men 
of  good  will  do  not  mean  military  action 
becau.se  liiat  can  lead  the  world  down 
a  long  trail  of  caias'irophies.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  United  States  will  act  decisively 
m  a  realization  how  lar  out  of  place  it 
is  m  Vietnam  and  how  necessary  it  is  to 
.--hed  the  bonds  of  entanglement  de- 
cisively. Of  course,  such  action  will  not 
provide  a  solution  for  internal  Vietnam. 
It  IS  beyond  the  power  ot  the  United 
Slates  to  solve  that  problem.  But  a  deci- 
,-ive  diseiu'a^ement  is  necessary  for  sake 
of  the  luture  of  the  United  Stales  and 
the  priorities  lliat  are  so  demanding  at 
iiome, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  jiresumplion  that 
we  can  i)erlonn  to  good  purpose  m  Viet- 
nam cither  by  our  military  ijresence  or 
by  negotiation.  For  h.ovv  can  we  achieve 
in  conference  what  we  could  not  achieve 
in  the  real  and  physical  -Aorld?  Accord- 
ingly, our  posture  ai  tire  conference  table 
could  become  pitiable.  More  important 
tiian  Vietnam,  our  own  fundamental, 
national,  well-being  is  basically  at  stake 
here.  Thus,  the  scene  arises  in  the  mind's 
eye  of  our.selves  silting  across  the  table 
from  Ho  Chi  Minh.  negoiiaimg  ostensibly 
about  the  future  of  Vietnam,  but  actually 
about  the  future  of  the  United  Slates. 

There  we  have  a  picture.  Mr.  Speaker, 
The  folly  of  our  recent  past  n.ses  to  plague 
us  when  we  perceive  the  great  United 
Stales  of  America,  waiting  for  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  make  up  his  mind  about  issue 
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after  issue  that  concerns  the  lives  of 
American  boys;  the  ties  of  American 
families,  the  pain  of  American  mothers: 
the  solvency  of  our  National  Treasury 
and.  I  miiiht  say.  the  salvage  of  our  na- 
tional pride 

There  has  been  some  thought  that 
mea.sures  toward  a  withdrawal  by  the 
United  States  can  v>nly  occur  :f  there  Ls 
a  salve  for  our  prtde  Yet  the  present  pic- 
ture of  our  waiting  for  decisions  by  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  help  us  extricate  ourselves 
humbles  our  imajie  far  more  than  a  rlear- 
cut  decision  to  draw  ourselves  out  A 
frank  and  clear  admission  of  our  own 
mistake  could  be  reconciled  with  our 
pride  so  much  better  tiian  the  long,  tenu- 
oa-  period  of  neKonation  in  the  circum- 
stances I  have  outlined 

And  all  the  time,  during  the  weeks  and 
month.s  of  nesotiatlons,  If  the  Korean 
experience  Is  any  measure.  250  American 
boys  -.vill  continue  to  die  every  week.  A 
thousand  will  be  wounded  V-etnamese 
will  be  d,vlntj  to<v  not  only  combatants, 
but  helpless  noncombatants  as  well.  All 
of  these  will  be  dylnk;  in  the  aisony  of 
knowledge  that  their  sacrifice  brings  no 
re.'nilt.  rf  the  result  depend  Instead  on 
necrotlatlons. 

SITK    iir    VE0OTIATION8 

A  ^ood  many  of  those  w-lio  yearn  for 
peace  in  this  country  are  following  the 
prellminaiA'  correspcjp.ience  between  the 
Uiuted  States  and  North  V'ietnam  that 
relates  to  the  >ite  of  the  nettotiations- 
to-be  Havmij  pled  so  ardently  for  peace, 
they  arc  quite  impatient  that  the  U  S. 
Government  does  not  accept  Warsaw  or 
Phnom-Penh  as  a  place  to  negotiate  Any 
little  deroeatlon  of  American  iJiide  that 
minht  follow  a  selection  of  these  awk- 
waid  places  for  negotiation  is,  in  their 
ludsment.  a  trivial  barrier  that  should 
not  delay  or  frustrate  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nenotiations  Having'  been  an 
ar  lent  seeker  for  peace  myself.  I  can 
'.veil  'inder-wnd  this  leelint: 

However,  it  Is  also  possible  to  under- 
stand wiiy  .  ur  Government  favors  bet- 
ter places  for  neijotlatlnn.  If  we  do  ne- 
^"tiate.  It  oueht  to  be  at  a  place  as  fair 
ii'd  as  neutral  as  ;j<)ssible  At  Panmun- 
jom.  it  will  be  recalled,  the  United  .States 
Wfiit  trustiniily  forward  to  a  conierence 
site  that  '.vas  m  the  donwin  of  the  op- 
ixjsition  Shortly  it  was  loqrd  intolerable 
and  we  insisted  on  transfer  of  the  con- 
feieiice  to  a  better  site,  that  we  should 
have  :eall/ed  was  neces.saiT  all  alonK.  If 
neeotiations  are  to  occur  it  does  seem 
that  the  United  States  ha?  a  sound  claim 
to  TieKOtiate  in  a  place  where  both  sides 
f-el  comfortable. 

I  have  not  been  .so  oncerned  about 
these  details  ns  I  have  alpout  ths  neces- 
sity for  the  United  States  to  decide  on 
Its  own.  under  its  own  steam,  and  with- 
out dependence  upon  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  to 
er.d  the  great  damage  that  we  have  been 
doiiiK  to  ourselves  by  tl^e  Vietnam  In- 
volvement. It  would  be  wiell  to  iiave  ne- 
gotiations on  this,  but  .most  decidedly  the 
negotiations  are  not  nearly  .so  necessary 
as  a  decision  by  the  United  States  t.T 
solve  its  own  problem  without  concur- 
rence by  a  tiny  leader  ol  a  tiny  country 
10.000  miles  away. 

.•\  breakdown  of  the  rjcKOtiations  for 
any   lea.son^and  early  passages  in  this 


strtttnieit  have  muirated  how  easy  this 
mluht  Iw-  K^ould  result  in  a  disastrous 
and  definitive  .setback  to  all  hopes  for  a 
pacific  settlement.  Let  us  su|)pose  that 
any  one  of  the  numerous  hazards  which 
.^•n  round  the  negotiations  do  bring  them 
to  n  halt  If  there  us  such  breakdown,  or 
a  pullout  by  some  negotlator.s.  our  Ameri- 
can pe<i|)le  would  view  this  as  a  naked 
•allure  Suppose  this  happens.  Is  it  not 
iwssible  that  it  might  serve  those  who 
want  to  expand  the  conflict  and  carr>- 
the  war  afar,  k'lving  them  the  chance  to 
pi)int  out  the  futility  of  negotiations?  Is 
It  not  probable  that  a  collapse  ut  ne- 
gotiations would  lead  to  renewed  warfare 
on  a  wider  and  more  intensified  .scale'  I 
do  caution.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  basket 
of  negotiations  should  not  be  the  one  in 
which  we  put  all  our  eggs  I  do  not  con- 
demn neRotiatlons.  nor  scorn  them,  nor 
even  do  I  seek  to  belittle  them.  But  pro- 
dence  wai  ns  that  they  might  even  be  a 
wiU-o'-tlie-wlsp  leading  us  into  the  world 
of  'worse  to  come  " 

On  October  30  of  last  year.  I  said  in 
this  House: 

The  :irst  order  Of  business  is  not  terms  af 
a  settlement  in  Vietn.tm  It  is  not  newrotl.i- 
t'.ons.  It  IS  not  brilliant  ideita  of  stntecraft. 

The  Hrst  order  <.>f  business  in  The  '.vorld  to- 
d.ny  IS  to  '.urn  The  covirse  of  Ameru-.i:i  mili- 
t;iry  activity  immedl.ifly  trom  the  escala- 
tion to  d«!-escalHtlo:i  of  the  military  effort. 

STEPS     ro    TAKE 

As  a  part  of  our  proi?ram-of  deescala- 
tion.  it  would  be  my  view  that  the  United 
States  shortly  <:ather  the  leading;  .social 
'^jroups  in  South  Vietnam  tou'ether  for  a 
heart-to-heart  mectiiw.  This  should  in- 
clude the  Saition  executive.  lei,'islative. 
and  military  leaders:  leaders  of  the 
principal  B'addhist  and  Catholic  l: roups: 
of  the  Chine.se  community  from  Cholon; 
of  the  labor  unions  and  professors,  edi- 
tors, and  businessmen.  To  them  we 
should  say  that  we  have  labored  and 
shed  oar  blood  on  Vietnamese  soil  for  a 
ntimber  of  years.  Our  efforts  have  been 
unavailinst.  The  time  has  come  to  turn 
the  responsibility  back  to  them  They 
have  a  military  force  double  that  if  any 
enemy.  If  they  will  uirfy  m  a  common 
defense  they  are  at  liberty  to  continue 
efforts  to  repel  opposlni,'  forces. 

For  our  part,  we  should  tell  the  Viet- 
namese we  plan  to  stop  all  bombinw  ex- 
cept for  close-ui  defense  and  withdraw 
lo  enclaves  or  to  the  populated  coastal 
areas  as  a  prelude  to  final  embarkation 
on  lur  ships,  Wc  mlLht  aerce  to  time  our 
scliedule  of  retrenching  m  a  '.vay  to  as- 
sist the  Saii'on  iroups  in  redeployment 
of  their  forces  .is  they  proiwse  We 
"Should  offer  to  confer  witli  them,  with 
the  Vletcon-;.  with  the  North  Vietnamese, 
.vi'.d  witli  any  others  properly  concerned 
with  Vietnam's  tiilure  at  all  stages  of 
our  pull-back. 

Such  pull-back  need  not  be  precipitous 
but  measured,  in  tr.e  interest  of  protect- 
i!-'  'iiose  Saiston  leaders  who  iiave  risked 
the  most  in  the  effort  jointly  with  us.  In 
tact,  somo  mit'ht  be  taken  to  safety 
abroad,  ju.^t  as  Nationalist  Chinese  were 
'aken  to  reftir.o  in  Formosa 

Chieliy.  Mr.  Spe?kcr,  tiie  United  States 
ouijht  to  set  a  future  time  when  we  will 
be  i^one  from  Vietnam.  We  should  s%t  it. 
and  not  depend  upon  concurrence  of 
Ho  Chi  Minn  as  to  that  time  or  the  man- 
ner of  our  ijotng. 


These  measures  would,  indeed,  have 
far-rcachiim  effects.  For  example,  many 
.Americans  would  i>e  concerned  about  tiie 
domino  effect  As  to  that  I  refer  you  to 
the  article  in  the  New  York  Tunes  Ma^^a- 
/ine  section,  for  Sunday.  .April  21,  1968, 
by  Prof.  Donald  S.  Zaeoria,  of  New  York 
University.  .\s  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. Professor  Zagorla  -Aill  allay  some 
of  your  fears. 

THB     VALVE     OP     A     I-OSITIVE     DISENGAGEMENT 

The  good  effects  of  our  disentjaee- 
ment  from  Vietnam  are  the  ones  I  should 
like  to  emphasize,  A  major  one  would 
be  the  elimination  of  the  festering  sore 
that  our  military  presence  on  a  beach- 
head of  the  continent  of  Asia  kerps 
ceaselessly  oi^en.  Another  would  permit 
a  nationalistic  Vietnamese  settlement  lor 
Vietnam,  not  a  foreign  puppet's  settle- 
ment. Still  other  good  <  ffect  would  be 
the  return  of  our  .500,000  sons,  the  end 
of  ov.r  S30  billion  annual  deficit,  and  tlie 
i;old  drain  We  could  .iridress  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  uwn  Na- 
tion where  we  understand  it  We  could 
rebuild  our  cities. 

Our  own  pnde  and  world  standint; 
would  .swell  in  the  knowledge  tliat  we 
do  recognize  our  great  mistake  and  take 
the  strong  measures  necessary  to  coi- 
i-ect  it  decisively — not  m  a  Jong  and  ixis- 
.sibly  fruitless  haggle  with  men  who  have 
no  concern  for  .\merica  or  American 
problems. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Sp<nikcr,  let  me  offer 
a    quotation    from    the    'Aritinss    of    a;. 
.\merican  President  some  century  and  . 
half  ago.  when  John  Quincy  Adams  v.'rote 
the  following: 

Wlierever  the  standard  r.f  freedoni  .inil 
independence  has  been  nr  shnl:  be  iinfiirleri 
', !ifre  v.'\'i\  \>e  \merlca's  lieart.  her  bonechi-- 
ttous.  her  prayers. 

But  she  goes  not  abroad  In  search  'f 
monsters  to  destroy.  She  well  knows  that 
by  once  enlisting  under  uther  banners  than 
her  own.  were  they  even  the  banners  of  for- 
•»lg.i  independence,  she  would  involve  her- 
self beyond  the  power  of  extrication  in  ail 
the  wars  nf  interest  and  intrleue,  of  In- 
lU". idual  avarice,  envy  and  ;imbltion,  which 
assume  the  colors  and  usurp  the  standards 
of  freedom. 

The    fundamental    maxim    of    her    policy 
would     Insensibly    change    from    liberty    t 
force.   She   might  become   the  dlctatress  of 
the  world.  She  would  no  longer  be  the  ruler 
of  her  own  spirit 

It  would  almost  seem  as  thoutth  the 
dead  hand  of  that  preat  American 
statesman,  were  it  placed  on  the  wheel 
of  todays  ship  of  state,  would  ■zive  the 
.sure  wisdom  and  set  the  certain  course. 
free  of  entanglement,  that  most  cer- 
tainly our  '^hip  ought  to  be  sailing  still 


HUNGER   AND  MALNUTRITION  IN 
THE   UNITED  STATES 

The   SPE.AKER    pro   tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana     Mr.  Waggonner 
is  recoeni^^ed  for  !5  minutes 

Mr,  WAGGONNER  Mr,  Siicaker.  in  a 
highly  irresixmsible  st.itement,  recently, 
the  so-called  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry 
into  Himger  and  Malnutrition  in  the 
United  States  .-fated  '.villi  mock  horror 
that  10  million  Americans  were  uterally 
starving  to  death  in  this  Nation  It 
created  a  picture  of  a  pitile.ss  society 
winch  cared  nothing  about  the  less  for- 
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tunate:  m  ".vhich  little  children  were  re- 
lu.sed  bread  and  water  by  a  callous  State 
;ind  1  ederal  Government. 

How  well  this  report  .served  the  propa- 
ganda mills  of  Communist  nations  can 
only  be  imagined.  One  ihina.  liowever, 
can  be  said  '.vithoui  contradiction — the 
writers  of  this  statement  have  an  identi- 
cal lack  of  c'lmnonsense  and  knowledge. 

Nine  pari.shes  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana were  designated  as  "emerpency  hun- 
ger counties."  a  description  which  con- 
jures up  ivictures  of  utt'-r  I'esolution.  The 
truth,  iio'vvever,  is  cut  to  a  contrary  pat- 
tern. Wnen  this  rciKH't  was  released,  the 
.State  director  of  iJUblic  welfare  immedi- 
ately instil utcd  an  lntcn.se  survey  in 
every  one  of  these  nine  parishes  to  see 
if  even  one  single  case  of  starvation 
could  bo  uiiearthed  Public  oflicials,  doc- 
tors, the  health  unit,  tlie  education  de- 
partment, the  L'overninu  bodies  of  the 
parishes,  and  other  knowledgeable  citi- 
zens combed  the  areas  intont'y  looking 
for  that  .Mnu'le  ca.se  and  could  not  be 
found. 

When  questioned  as  to  where  they  pot 
their  information  about  the  starvation 
in  th.ese  parishes,  the  board  blandly  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  never  set  foot  in 
the  Stat.e  of  Louisiana  and  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  a  sinule  case. 

Yet.  almost  the  entire  State  of  Louisi- 
ana is  shown  on  tlieir  map  as  being  either 
an  area  of  "emergency  liunger"  or  where 
a  serious  hunger  problem  exists.  Such 
irrespon.sibility  is  fantastic. 

As  we  all  know,  the  truth  never  catches 
'ip  with  the  lie.  but  at  least  I  have  to 
make  the  effort  by  inserting  here  in  the 
KEconn  ihe  statement  released  by  Mr. 
Garland  Boir.n.  commissioner  of  jjublic 
welfare  in  Louisiana,  '.vhich  exposes  this 
rip'ibcrate  lie  of  the  'ooard,  Wiiy  it  chose 
to  smear  the  United  States  in  this  man- 
ner. I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  disservice 
to  the  countrv  that  comes  daneernusly 
close  to  treason. 

If  any  member  of  the  board  had  a 
sense  of  }ion')r  they  -.vould  apologize,  but 
after  reading  a  list  of  its  members,  I 
know  it  is  futile  to  fxiicct  it. 

Commissioner  Bonm  s  statement 
follows : 

News  Release  iiy  Loi  isiana  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  April  24.    1968 

U?lng  the  old  adage  "fieures  don't  He  but 
.;ar.5  figure."  ConimiE.=ioner  of  'he  Louislina 
Welfare  Department,  Garland  L.  Bonln.  today 
dismissed  ns  totrillv-inaccurate  the  f.ndlngs 
of  the  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger 
nnd  Malnutrition  in  the  I'nlted  States  as  it 
relates  to  Loui.slana,  "It  is  amazing  to  me," 
Commissioner  Bonln  ,-.aid,  "that  .my  group 
'.vould  have  the  audacity  to  request  the  Presl- 
'lent  of  thl.s  r.ation  To  (!ecl:ire  specified  fec- 
tions  of  this  country  as  a  national  emercency 
based  on  statistical  information  ihey  read 
out  of  a  hook  ■  "I  r.innot  r.nderstand  any 
croup  sitting  .".far  and  passinc  I'.idement  on 
Louisiana  when  they  made  no  •,  lsit.s  or  con- 
tacts  in   this  State."   h.e   continued. 

Com.missioner  Bonln  had  previously  stated 
that  the  Welfare  Department  ^et  up  to  assist 
•he  poor  and  ;.ged  and  Jiandlcapped.  had  not 
been  consulted  by  the  Bo.ird  r.f  inquiry  and 
the  Board  by  its  (.wn  adml":slon.  now  agrees 
no  contacts  were  made  In  Louisiana.  Yet 
nine  parishes  In  Louisiana  were  listed  bv  this 
Board  as  having  people  "starving  to  death". 

Following  the  news  release  on  Monday, 
Commissioner  Bonln  convicted  the  Welfare 
Directors  in  the  nine  named  parishes  to  see 
If  they  had  any  evidence  cf  persons  starving. 


Although  Commissioner  Bonln  felt  i)osltlve 
Parish  Directors  would  know  if  starvation 
existed,  he  asked  that  they  make  an  investi- 
gation All  Directors  madi'  mt^'nsive  inntiicts 
with  the  Education  Department,  the  t;overn- 
ing  body  of  the  parishes,  jiublic  c^ftiilais,  doc- 
tors, and  the  Healtii  t:nlt  .md  ctlier  knowl- 
etlfijeable  citi/ens  riicy  also  had  avrUiable 
information  based  on  their  own  records.  No 
uue  reported  -i  single  case  of  ttar.  ..turn  be- 
cause of  the  l.ick  of  food.  There  v, ere  ,i  lew 
l^olatcd  c.ises  cf  children  who  v,ere  sullerlng 
from  malnutrition  because  uf  iitnorance  or 
iii'L'lect  of  parents.  One  physician  ront,icted 
went  so  lar  .is  to  s;iv  that  if  there  v.ere  any- 
.•nc  starving  (^r  malnourished.  It  v.as  strictly 
through  choice  and  not  poverty.  He  linds 
jxxir  nutritii'nal  habits  cxl.st  in  all  income 
levels.  A  physician  in  another  of  the  parishes 
^ervlng  on  the  examininir  board  fur  the  Head 
Start  Program  hist  summer  h.ad  recorded  the 
following  regarding  the  i  hllilren  seem  ■vve!! 
nourished,  well  taken  c.ire  ol;  evidence  of 
needed  medical  rare  .-.Imost  non-existent: 
liealth  wotild  compare  wltli  roiy  L^rouj)"  In 
still  another  parish  tiie  liealth  nurse  report'-d 
that  her  maternity  cases  are  (verv.eieht  She 
has  to  constantly  urge  that  they  not  gain 
more  weight  and  since  the  Iron  content  is 
okay,  this  proves  they  ;ire  not  starving. 

Commissioner  Bonln  said  that  lour  of  the 
parishes  listed  by  tlie  Board  have  ont'olne 
Food  Stamp  Procrams  .uid  no  caie  l;ad  r.een 
denied  stamjis  because  thev  had  no  funds. 
.Some  cases  choose  not  to  pjut  up  money  to 
buy  stamps  because  thev  have  Income  and 
the  bonus  stamps  would  be  few.  In  t'AO 
Cither  of  the  parishes.  East  Carroll  and  Madi- 
son, they  now  have  a  Commodity  Procram 
but  will  switch  to  the  Food  .Stamp  I'rocram 
this  summer.  East  Feliciana  '.vill  becin  the 
Commodity  Prosrram  next  montli  .-Mthouch 
commodities  or  Food  ."-stamps  are  not  .ivail- 
able  in  Bienville  or  West  Feliciana,  no  cases 
of  starvation  were  repc^rted. 

".'igaln,"  Conunissioner  Bonln  said,  '  l.e  (:id 
not  see  how  this  Board  could  In  ,U1  honcstv 
report  that  they  had  concrete  cldence  cf 
chronic  hunser  and  dantrerous  malnutrition 
in  t'ne  South  and  enumerate  nine  jiarirhes 
in  Louisiana  where  they  had  !:o  l.rst  hand 
knowledee  of  the  situation." 


ISSUES  THAT  ARE  NOT  ISSUES 
IN  THE  VIETNAM   WAR 

Tlie  SPK.^KER  nro  tcmi:inre.  Under 
in'e\-ious  order  of  tiie  House,  the  fientlo- 
man  from  Ohio  :Mr.  AsHBROOKi  is  rec- 
ognized for  :"0  1  linutrs. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mt-m- 
bcrs  of  Congress  receive  a  t-'rcat  deal  of 
mail  on  xhr^  war  in  Vietnam,  This  com- 
!.|"X  s  tuation  lias  a  thousand  different 
:  r-niifications.  It  is  no  ,';ecr(  t  that  I  can- 
not agree  with  a  treat  amount  of  uur 
policy  and  r-.ctlons  iccardinc:  this  con- 
frontation wit.h  the  Communist  -.vorid. 
I  would  probably  be  considered  i.  hawk. 
Tf  we  have  an:--  'basic  rea.'on  for  tjoinc: 
tiiere.  we  iia' '-  a  i?ason  for  L'etring  ;t 
over.  If  •,v:  (io  r:ot,  wp  siiould  i  ull  out.  I 
would  ad^'ocate  \\V'  tjoiribing  of  i.he  Red 
River  dike  svstem  and  earrvinp  the  v.&v 
more  ap^rressiveiy  to  the  North  Vietnam 
Communists.  It  .seems  ludicrous  that 
they  .should  come  into  Saigon  riuring  the 
so-called  Tet  true:  and  we  discourage 
the  South  Vietnamese  guerrillas  from 
rioing  the  same  thing  iii  Hanoi.  Il  seems 
inconsistent  to  allow  su-jjilics  lo  liow 
through  Haiphong  Harbor. 

All  of  these  matters  are  the  subject  of 
honest  debate.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal 
cf  the  frustrations  of  ciur  i)copie  center 
around  the  lack  of  candor  by  the  admin- 


istration in  telling  the  people  things 
about  our  mission  there  which  are  just 
not  true.  President  John.son  told  the 
American  i)eopl(>  m  1964  lie  would  not 
bomb  the  North.  V.'e  are  bcmbini;  the 
North.  He  told  them  lie  would  not  com- 
mit American  boys  to  fight  a  war  tnat 
Asian  boys  should  light.  We  now  have 
more  than  500,000  eni^aged  in  the  exact 
activity  h(>  swore  he  would  not  commit 
us  to.  In  19(it),  just  before  the  election 
and  for  obvious  n  a.sons.  the  administra- 
tion announced  tliat  uur  iroop  eommit- 
iiient  in  Vietnam  would  'oe  lowered  ijv 
ihe  end  ol  1967  and  tnat  draft  quotas 
'.vould  be  goinu  down.  Obviously,  that 
v.'as  just  tli«.'  opposite  of  wh.at  ii-ally  hap- 
pemd.  Even  now,  thi'  same  on  dibility 
;-'iil)  imiiah  s  UK.  The  President  exin'  s.sed 
Ills  wilhnrness  to  I'o  anywhere,  any- 
time to  negotiate,  and  yet  h"  is  now  un- 
'.viniiiL'  to  follow  through.  It  is  little  won- 
(ier  that  Americans  in'e  Irustrated  and 
our  allies  wonder  just  what  our  liolicy  is. 
.^t  the  same  tune,  manv  issues  are 
interjected  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
\alid  i.ssues.  Our  legal  basis  lor  Ijeing 
there,  tiie  Geneva  accords  question,  the 
Ur.ited  Nations,  and  otiier  side  i.-^sues. 
are  reflected  in  my  mail.  I  take  tlie  time 
iiere  to  outline  some  of  the  arens  where  I 
believe  there  is  some  misunricu'standinu. 
In  short,  there  are  reasonable  areas  of 
(ii.sagreement  as  to  our  i/olicies  there, 
ijut  some  basic  questions  do  not  repre- 
:  ent  I'olicy  matteis  and  shfiuld  be  de- 
hneated  and  kept  out  "t  'icbntes  or 
I'riticisms. 

thi:  cf:nev*  .•■■.ccords  ottstion 

I  I-elieve  that  it  is  a  specious  charge  to 
say  ihnt  South  Vietnam  is  not  nn  inde- 
pendent nation.  Many  !)eople  nllecre  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  is  f.nly  ti-ying  to  reunite  his 
country.  What  determines  a  natloiTi" 

The  1954  Geneva  accords  established 
ixith  South  and  North  Vietnam  as  Inter- 
national entities  with  independent  inter- 
national status.  Each  zone  '.vas  to  be 
administered  by  its  respective  authorities 
until  the  unification  of  the  country.  For- 
eign nations  have  recocnized  this  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  status  bv  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  .Sainon  or 
Hanoi  or  both. 

The  ;'rov:.sional  militarv  riemarcation 
hnc  drawn  by  ihe  accords,  although,  not 
a  !)olit:cal  or  territorial  lioundary.  is  an 
int."rnational  frontier  that  under  inter- 
national l.iw  must  bo  respected.  To  this 
t  xtent  the  oivisnn  of  Vietnam  :  similar 
to  thnt  of  Germany  or  Korea  It  i ;  self- 
evident  that  if  a  state  is  divided  bv  :in 
internationally  rccofrnized  demarcation 
line,  the  tv.'o  i;arts  of  that  state  must  re- 
frain from  attacks  or  hostile  acts  against 
each  other.  Thus,  an  attack  by  North 
Korea  on  South  Korea  or  by  East  Ger- 
manv  on  West  Germany  would  Ije  illegal 
Such  actions  ar:-  no  less  aaTression  'r 
armed  attack  than  an  attack  b'.'  "no 
state  against  another. 

Clitic^  properly  claim  ti-.at  the  United 
.ctntes  did  not  .sign  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment. It  (iocs  not  follow  that  our  actions 
arc  therefore  iniproper  or  illeeal.  Iii  addi- 
tion, on  July  :j1,  !9,54,  President  Eisen- 
h.ower  stated: 

In  compliance  with  the  obligations  and 
principles  contained  in  rrticle  2  of  the  Uiiltpd 
Nations  Charter,  the  United  .Slates  will  not 
rse  force  to  disturb  'he  settlement. 
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In  Tder  to  cive  support  to  the  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  the  creation  of  an  alliance 
embodied  in  a  treaty  and  rtinforred  by  a 
collective  ^cuntv  -.v>tem  kno-An  as 
SKATO^rhe  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
uanizatlDn  In  this  .lUiance  the  United 
States  )oin<»d  with  Great  Britain.  France. 
Australia.  New  Zealand  Thailand.  Paki- 
stan and  the  Philippines  to  ;;uarantee 
the  .security  not  only  ol  the  member  na- 
tions but  also  to  come  to  the  aid  ol  cer- 
tain protocol  states  and  lenitories  if  they 
so  requested 

South  Vietnam  Aas  included  in  this 
protocol  Tlie  United  States  had  not  been 
a  party  to  the  ai;reements  made  in 
Geneva  in  19.14  Ahich  France  had  con- 
cluded with  the  Ccimmunist  Vietnamese 
fi)rces  known  as  the  Vletminh  But  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  stated  under  instructions  that  the 
United  States  would  nox  disturb  the 
.lijreements  and  "would  view  any  renewal 
(if  the  an-iression  in  violation  of  the 
agreements  with  ^rave  concern  and  as 
.seriously  threatenjni;  international  ijeace 
and  security  " 

Under  Secretary  Smith's  statement 
was  only  f»  unilateral  declaration,  but  m 
joininu  SEATO  the  United  Slates  t'Tok  a 
solemn  treaty  enszaeement  of  far-reach- 
ing effect  Article  IV  paragraph  1.  pro- 
vides :  I 

K.ich  Pnrty  refoitnlzw  thn|  mgresslon  by 
means    'f  armed  att.np<c  f'oiild  pnclanaer 

Its  own  peace  ,incl  infety.  and  iigrees  that  it 
will  In  that  event  act  to  mcft  the  '-ommon 
(latieer  in  aecordanoe  with  it^  constitutional 
pf  'cesse* 

It  is  this  fundamental  SEATO  ubli- 
ation  that  has  irom  the  out'^et  -ulded 
our  actions  m  South  Vietnam. 

It  IS  not  true  that  the  United  States 
has  violated  this  pledae  and  our  com- 
mitment to  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Natlon.s  Charter  acknowlcdsjes 
the  inherent  rJ;,'ht  of  induidual  and 
collective  self-defence  ActJioiis  taken  in 
the  exercise  of  this  right  do  not  \iolale 
article  4.  paracraph  J  Similarly,  art'cle 
33  does  not  impair  the  piiht  of  self- 
defense.  lecosnUinu  that  it  uould  be 
unreasonable  to  require  <he  victim  of 
attack  r.o  lemain  undefended  while  seek- 
ing a  }X)litical  solution. 

With  respect  to  articlie  rv  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  no  unanimous  .icr'>e- 
ment  :s  required  for  one  nativn  tj  take 
action  in  defen.se  of  another  This  para- 
uraph  requires  unanimous  agreement 
only  in  desii^natiny  areat  beyond  the 
(•riRinal  treaty  area  as  widnn  the  scope 
of  article  TV  In  a  protocol  to  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  Camlwdia  Laos,  and  Vietnam 
were  unanimously  designated  by  the 
parties  to  be  within  the  $cope  of  their 
SFATO  obliuations  This  point  «a,s  fur- 
ther clarified  in  March  1962.  in  a  joint 
(ommunique  of  Secretarj-  Rusk  and 
Foreicn  Minister  Thanat  Khuman  of 
Tliailand  It  stated  that  the  obliu;atioii 
does  not  depend  tipon  the  prior  agree- 
ment of  all  other  parties  of  the  treaty, 
since  this  treaty  obligation  is  individual 
as  well  as  collective  '  Most  SEATO  mem- 
bers iiave  expressed  agreement  with  this 
interpretation    None  has  opposed  it 

Nor      »     CIVIL     W^R 

Another  (lersistenl  criticism  is  that  the 
United  States  is  inlervenint  in  a  civil  war 


between  two  laction.s  or  contendiiiR 
forces,  and  we  should  stay  out  This  claim 
that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  pnmanly 
a  civil  war  is  not  supported  by  the  facts 
This  war  is  tlie  direct  ic.-ult  of  the  an- 
nounced attempt  by  the  rei^ime  iii  North 
Vietnam  1 1  conquer  South  Vietnam  Al- 
ihouiih  the  Communist*  commonly  call 
this  form  of  uBKresslon  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation.'  it  is  clear  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Vietconi;  are  ixilitically  and 
militarily  dire<  ted  from  Hanoi  The  Viet- 
cotiK  and  the  North  Vietnamese  recular 
troops  are  commanded  principally  by 
leaders  and  specialists  infiltrated  from 
the  north  Tluy  are  supplied  with  weap- 
ons and  equipment  sent  from  North  Viet- 
nam, which  in  turn  is  .-upported  by  Com- 
munist countries  mcludinc  Red  China 
Their  aim  is  to  w  m  control  of  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  Communists,  in  violation  of 
solemn  ajjieenients  and  in  disrecard  of 
the  wi.shes  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
[M'ople 

In  the  early  years.  Hanoi  relied  pri- 
marily >.u^  a  pool  of  Snuth  Vietnamese 
who  had  fouuht  with  the  Vietminh 
acainst  the  French;  some  of  these  went 
north  in  1954.  received  t^uernlla  irain- 
iiiK.  and  were  .sent  back  to  the  .south  to 
perform  terrorist  activity.  Since  1964, 
however.  Hanoi  has  .vent  mostly  native- 
born  North  Vietnamese  to  fii-.ht  in  the 
.south. 

The  Communists  contend  that  the 
Vietconi,'.  whether  born  in  ihc  north  or 
the  .south,  are  ."-till  Vietnamese  and. 
therefore,  are  enuaued  in  an  indicenous 
revolt  acainst  a  |)upi>et  i-'overnmeiu  Cer- 
tainly they  are  Vietnamese,  just  as  the 
North  Koreans,  who  swept  across  the  bor- 
der in  1950  to  attack  South  Korea,  were 
al.>-j  Koreans  Common  ethnic  orit;in  of 
it-self  does  not  make  an  armed  attack 
iicros-s  an  international  boundai-y  into  an 
mdiitenous  revolt  If  West  Ot-rmany  were 
to  take  similar  action  acainst  East  Ger- 
many. It  is,  doubtful  that  the  Fast  Ger- 
mans, the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Eu- 
i\>pean  Communist  countnes  would  stand 
aside  cni  the  t; rounds  that  It  was  nothiiiE 
more  than  an  internal  struecle  The  real- 
ity in  Vietnam  is  that  .soldiers  and  arms 
have  been  dispatched  across  an  interna- 
tional demarcation  line,  a  border  just  as 
valid  a«  those  .--eparatinn  Korea  and 
Germany,  to  de.stroy  th.e  freedom  of  a 
iieii^hborinK  i^eople 

The  hard-core  leaders  and  technicians 
servinu  the  so-called  National  Liberation 
Front  arc  not  patnots  fiKhtlnL;  for  the 
ix'ople  of  South  Vietnam,  but  the  willinK 
tools  of  their  masters  in  Hanoi.  The 
:reater  part  of  South  Vietname.se  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Vletcone  are  there 
lar.;ely  as  a  result  of  deliberate  terror  and 
intimidation 

Hanoi  s  support  of  the  Vietconi;  is  the 
heartbeat  "  of  the  war  Because  of  this 
and  because  Hanoi  has  stepped  up  its 
HRvire&sion.  the  Governments  of  South 
Vietnam  and  of  the  United  States  have 
been  forced  to  intensify  their  response 
and  strike  through  the  air  at  the  source 
of  the  aK«ression— North  Vietnam.  This 
does  not  represent  a  chaiiKC  in  our  pur- 
pose, but  a  change  in  the  means  we 
believe  nrce.vsary  to  halt  the  anures-sion. 

Many  critics  contend  that  the  United 
Stales  Jvas  intervened  in  Vietnam  in  sup- 
port of  corrupt  regimes  and  that  we  are 


aidiiit;  the  cause  of  communism  by  our 
prf'.sence  there  I  do  not  aercr  tliat  this 
is  so  dv.d  helievc  that  several  points  mitjht 
be  made  about  the  nature  of  tlie  .-Xmen- 
can  commitment  Three  American  Hresl- 
dent.s — Ki.sfnhowtT  Kennedy,  and  .lohn- 
son — have  pronii.sed  the  jjeople  of  South 
Vietnam  that  the  United  States  would 
assist  thciii  m  protertnu'  tb.cir  lirht  I,) 
hnd  solutiuns  to  then  problems  m  then- 
own  way.  free  tiom  out.->idf  force  The 
SEATO  Treaty  suppoitmt:  the  sectnitv 
of  that  area  was  ratified  by  the  .Senate 
with  only  one  di.ssentmt:  vote  We  are 
now  keepinc  those  promi.ses  by  helpinc 
South  Vietnam  to  defend  it.self  against 
unprovoked  aggression  In  :i  jiarallel 
effort,  we  are  encouiaLiiiL;  pi^litical  and 
economic  devolopment  tiurr  >.)  that 
South  Vietnam  may  l>e  a  viable  national 
state  once  the  thieat  to  ii,s  ind«p>nrienre 
has  been  defeated 

->rj4TO    COMMITMF.NT 

Those  who  would  have  this  .country 
dishonor  its  commitment  to  that  small 
countrv  mu.st  calculate  the  ultimate  in- 
sults of  such  a  decision,  not  only  m 
Southeast  Asia  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
declared,  on  October  12.  1967 

I-et  me  say.  as  solemnly  .us  I  i;in.  that 
those  who  would  place  In  question  the  rrrdi- 
blUiy  of  the  pledged  word  of  the  United 
Stales  under  our  mutual  security  treaties 
would  .«.ubject  thl.<!  n.itlon  ti  mort.Ti  dancer 
If  any  who  would  be  our  .idversary  should 
suppose  that  cur  treaties  are  a  bliifi,  cr  will 
be  abandoned  li  the  ijolng  gets  inuuh,  tlie 
result  could  be  catastrophe  f  ir  all  mankind 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
requested  our  military  assi.stance  under 
the  collective  .'^ecurity  nrovisions  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty — SEATO.  In  recnmmendmi;  ap- 
proval of  that  treaty  m  1955  t!u'  Senat^^ 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  said: 
The  Committee  Is  not  impervious  to  the 
risk  which' this  treaty  entails  It  fully  ap- 
preciates that  acceptance  ot  these  additional 
tibllRatlons  commits  the  United  States  to  a 
course  of  action  <ivpr  a  \ast  e.xpanse  of  the 
Pacific  ,  Yet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
•jur  own  highest  interests.  There  are  greater 
hazards  in  not  :.dvislng  a  potential  enemy 
of  what  he  coi  expect  of  us.  and  In  f.illlng 
to  disabuse  him  m  assumptions  which  might 
lead  him  to  a  miscalculation  of  our  inten- 
tions 

SEATO  is  an  important  part  oi  the 
collective  secuiity  network  built  up  m 
the  years  following  World  War  II  to  sup- 
ix>rt  what  is  popularly  called  the  policy 
of  containment  In  essence,  th.is  means 
our  determination  to  resist  attempt  of 
militant  Communist  powers  to  extend 
their  territone.--  or  areas  of  control  by  the 
use  of  force  or  threat  of  force.  It  was  the 
loKlcal  result  uf  the  grim  le.ssons  learned 
in  the  1930's  and  the  SeciMid  World  War. 
when  It  was  'demonstrated  that  retreat 
in  the  face  of  aggression  only  led  to  more 
aggression  and.  eventually   to  total  war 

Our  collective  security  agreement  in 
.N'ATO  has  been  more  successful.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  limited  its  warlike 
moves  and  has  concentrated  on  global 
subversion  rather  than  territorial  inva- 
sion They  have  been  all  too  successful 
in  this  field.  At  least  the  issues  of  East 
versus  West  have  not  been  joined  on  the 
battlefield  as  in  Korea  and  Vietnam 

In  .^sia.  however  the  Communists  cling 
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to  the  belit't  that  war  is  more  profitable 
than  peace  Mao  T.se-liing  has  said: 

Yfs.  we  ;ut'  adv^icates  ul  the  Dmnipulence 
of  revolutionary  war.  and  this  w  m)od  not 
bad  We   can   even    say    thai    ilif    whole 

world  c:in   bo  re-shapcd   i  iily   witli   ilie  gun. 

Ill  marked  coiitrast.  article  IV  of  the 
IX'ClaiatioM  ot  Peace  and  Progress  in 
.^sia  and  tiic  Pacitic.  signed  at  Manila  in 
Octobt-r  1966.  n-ads  m  part 

\Vp  must  seek  reconciliation  . ■.:;<!  ijouce 
ihroughout  .A.sla  We  do  not  ilirtuien  the 
.sovereignty  or  territorial  nittgrity  ol  our 
neighbors,  whatever  their  uIeo:ouicaI  align- 
ment   We  ask  only  tha»  this  be  reciprocated 

TiiF   'NiTrn   N\TinNS  qiiestion 

It  Is  also  contended  that  tlie  United 
States  lias  not  u.sed  the  United  Nations  to 
any  ctTective  (wtetit  m  h('li)ing  extricate 
us  from  t.iiat  war  or  to  resolve  it.  While  I 
doubt  that  liie  United  Nations  is  I'i- 
tiier  philosophically  or  institutionally 
equipped  to  resolve  the  Vietnam  question, 
again  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  our  country 
has  nut  utili/(ri  this  f(jrum  to  a  rea- 
sonable degiee.  Hu.ssia  always  st.aiids 
read\'  aiirl  wiUiii'  to  bUick  any  iiiean- 
iMi^ful  cinsirieration  v. Inch  nileht  not 
coiicliide  to  thiir  bi  netit  Here  is  the 
detailed  lecord  ot  the  US  efforts  which 
diiiionst rates  that  we  have  on  many  oc- 
casions attempted  to  bring  the  Vietnam 
piol)iein  to  liie  attention  ot  tiie  United 
r.'atlons. 

e.N       I.N'VOI  VKMKNT    I.N'     VIFTN.AM 

1     TM'.I   eiiMei  MNI    AI.MNST   \  in  MIMI 
ACTIVITIFS 

On  May  29.  1954.  Thailand  brought 
the  situation  in  Indochina  to  the  atten- 
t.on  of  the  Security  Council,  statins  that 
Viftminh  forces  remained  m  Laos  and 
Cambodia  with  the  intention  of  over- 
throwing the  legal  governments  of  these 
slates,  A  Thai  draft  resolution  requesting 
the  aid  of  tlie  Peace  Observation  Com- 
mi.s,sion  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

:;      OtESTION    OF    LAOS 

On  September  4.  1959.  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Laos  asked  for  the  assistance  of 
the  United  Nations  to  halt  aggression 
along  the  northeast  frontier  of  Laos  by 
I'lements  from  North  Vietnam.  The  next 
day  the  Security  Council  met  and 
adopted  a  i^rocedural  le.solution  asking 
that  a  subcommittee  composed  of  Argen- 
tina. Italy.  Japan,  and  Tunisia  visit  Laos 
and  report  to  the  Council  on  the  situ- 
ation there.  The  subcommittee  visited 
Laos  between  September  15  and  October 
13,  1959  Its  report  slated  that  the  mili- 
tary actions  m  Laos  were  of  a  "guerrilla 
nature"  but  that  u  appeared  that  certain 
of  the  hostile  operations  "must  have  a 
centrali7t»d  coordination."  The  U.N,  Sec- 
retai^-  General  also  vi.sited  Laos  in  No- 
\em.ber  1959  in  order  to  inform  himself 
iully  on  this  problem.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil took  no  further  action. 

3.    QVESTIO.N    OF    HUMAN    RIGHTS    IN    SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

On  September  4.  1963.  14  United  Na- 
tions members  requested  the  inclusion  in 
tile  agenda  of  the  18th  General  Assem- 
bly of  an  ite-m  entitled  "Violation  of 
Human  Rights  m  South  Vietnam."  After 
;nscnption  of  the  item,  the  Government 
of  tlie  Republic  of  Vietnam  extended 
through  tlie  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 


an  invitation  to  the  representatives  of 
several  member  slates  to  visit  Vietnam  to 
determine  the  real  situation  regarding 
Ihc  relationships  b^nween  the  Govern- 
ment and  tlie  Buddhist  community  ot 
Vietnam.  In  lespotise.  the  President  of 
the  Assembly  on  Aul'usi  11.  1963.  an- 
nounced the  appointment  ol  a  mission 
composed  of  Afghanistan.  Brazil.  Ceylon. 
Costa  Rica.  Dahomey.  Morocco,  and 
Nepal.  The  commissinii  \isited  South 
X'letnam  from  October  24  to  November  3, 
1963,  and  conducted  mimcious  lieannus 
on  this  question.  Belose  tni  mis.  ion  com- 
pleted its  work,  the  Government  el  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  was  o\e::hrown 
The  mission  subniittici  a  ien-tliy  !e|),,rl 
to  the  General  Assembly  dated  December 
7.  1963.  The  report  did  not.  however,  .sel 
loith  any  general  concKi.slor.s  legaiciinL' 
the  charges  aiain.-l  the  Vietnamese  c;o\ - 
crnmenL  The  .Assembly  took  no  lurther 
action. 

4      (    '\MIUlDIA-vm  N.^M     li'lRDKR 

111  May  1964.  Cambodia  complained  to 
the  UN.  Security  Council  of  South  Vifl- 
iiamese  military  incurMous  into  Cam- 
bodian territory.  At  that  time  the  Unite  d 
Stalls  and  the  Re))Ublic  of  X'ietnam  sug- 
gested that  some  lorm  ol  U  N.  presence 
might  be  established  on  the  ijorder,  'I'ht 
.Security  Council  sent  a  mission  ol  tliice 
ol  lis  member.s — Brazil.  Ivory  Coast. 
Morocco — to  examine  the  border  situa- 
tion and  make  rectjmmendatioiis  as  to 
iiow  such  incidents  could  be  avoided. 
Thc-se  recommendations  included  a  U.N. 
ob.server  group  to  be  stationed  on  the 
Cambodian  side  oi  the  frontier.  The 
Cambodian  G(jveriimenl  announced  il 
could  not  accept  the  mission's  report  or 
lis  recommendations  to  the  Council. 
r>.  TONKIN  v,\i.y 

In  August  1964.  the  United  States  le- 
ciuesled  a  meeting  ol  tlie  Security  Coun- 
cil to  consider  the  serious  situation  cie- 
aled  by  North  Vietnamese  torjiedo  boat 
attacks  on  United  Stales  desti  overs  in 
international  waters.  In  .iddilion  to 
hearing  the  U.S.  complami.  the  Coun- 
cil invited  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  such  information  relat- 
ing to  tlie  issue  as  they  desired  to  make 
available,  either  by  taking  pari  m  the 
Council's  discussion  or  in  whatever  way 
they  preferred  South  Vietnam  offered 
the  Council  its  full  cooperation.  The 
Hanoi  regime  responded  tiiai  the  Se- 
curity Council  "has  no  right  to  exam- 
ine the  problem"  and  that  any  Security 
Council  decision  would  be  considered 
"null  and  void"  by  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities. The  Council  adjourned  with- 
out taking  further  action  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

r,       CA.MBODIAN     CHARGES     OF     i:  S.    GVN      ISE     OF 
POXSONOrs    CHEMICALS 

The  Cambodian  Government  charged 
in  a  letter  to  the  U.N  Security  Coun- 
cil dated  July  28.  1965.  liiai  South  Viet- 
namese aircraft  liad  dumped  "toxic 
powder"  on  Cambodian  territory,  result- 
ing in  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  crops. 
The  letter  linked  this  operation  to  the 
"chemical  warfare  '  conducted  by  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  in 
Vietnam.  On  August  3.  the  United  Stales 
replied  that  no  United  States  or  South 
Vietnamese  aircraft  had  conducted 
chemical    operations    of    any    character 


whatsoever  at  tae  I'laces  and  tiniev  indi- 
cated in  the  Cambodian  alltgation  .Alter 
the  Cambodian  (;o\ernnicnt  renewed  its 
charge,  tlu  1'niti.d  Slate's  n-quested  in 
a  letter  to  tlu  ("oinci!  dated  Aut;ust  14 
tn.it  the  Ciiinborii.iii  (iovernment  permit 
.m  imiKiitial  i.iqiury  into  the  matter 
bv  a  ■  (i.ialiiied  .nleriiational  body.  '  The 
United  Slat(>  also  .-i-Ljested  tli.it  liie 
Woiltt  lle.ilth  Oiijani/.ition  oi  tile  In- 
ternational Committee  lor  the  Red  C'l■o:^.s 
would  be  well  qualiheri  to  carry  out  such 
ui\  i!i\i  >ti-ation  and  lepdit  \\w  l.icts  to 
Ilie  Seciiilt.v  CoUliCll  Tlie  Cambodian 
Government    lejeited    i!ii.^   propo.sal. 

7    r.s    MTiin  O'  I    N    sn  I  Hi  IV  (oi'Neii. 
n  r.KrAi;Y   7.   i'.)Gf> 

On  Fi^bruaiy  7.  1965.  .-\inbassado:  Adlai 
.-^tiAenson  mlonned  tiie  Secuntv  Cou.i- 
cil  by  letter  ot  lurther  Vietcdn:-  i.ttacks 
against  United  State.s  and  South  Viet- 
namese inslallations  m  South  Vitinam 
and  Die  iJionipl  ueU  nsive  action  both 
Governments  had  agreed  was  necessary 
against  certain  military  tacilitii  s  in  the 
.southern   portion   of  North   Vietn.iin 

Tiie  US  letter  lecalled  th.il  tiie  Uv- 
publie  ol  Vietnam  and,  ai  its  letiuest.  the 
United  Stall's  and  other  goyei'iiments 
were  committed  to  resist  the  systematic 
aggression  carried  on  by  North  Vietnam 
lor  nifire  tliaii  t;  \'ars  across  a  iiontur 
set  by  iiiteniatiov.ul  a^jreemr-nt  1  he  itt- 
ter  continued : 

Since  reinforcement  of  llie  Viet  Coiij?  by 
mhltralor.s  from  Nortti  Viei-Nam  l.s  essential 
to  this  continuing  aggres.slon.  (  ouuter-nie.is- 
ures  to  arrest  such  rcinlorcpnient  Ironi  ilic 
miLsldc  lire  a  jusliticd  niea.siire  o!  .-cll-dc- 
:i-iiso 

The  rniied  Stal'>.  .Amtaa'-sador  Stev- 
enson siai:(d.  di cply  regretted  that  the 
Hanoi  regime  cxi)l;citly  denied  the  right 
oi  the  Security  ('o:incil  to  examine  the 
Vietnamese  iJioblem,  The  US.  letter 
concluded: 

Our  nussion  m  .Suiithca.-t  .'\.-,l.i  l,-,  ptMce  and 
<.>ur  purpo.se  i--  lo  ensure  respect  i(jr  the 
[wace  settlement  to  which  all  concerned  are 
' Dinnmted  We  iherelore  reserve  the  right 
•11  bring  tins  iiiuiler  to  the  .Security  (.'(jun- 
cil  1!  the  .situation  warrants  it. 

M      r  S.   LTTTFR   T'>   t   N   SKrrRITV   COINCIL. 
1  MiP.I    Al'.y    27.     1  '.  <,:, 

.Ambas.sador  Stevenson  on  Februai-y  27. 
1965.  iraiismilted  to  the  Security  CoutiCil 
the  U.S.  siJecial  reiwri  entitled  ".Aggres- 
sion  from  the  North,  the  Record  ol  North 
Viei-Nam's  Campaign  To  Conquer  South 
Vietnam."  .After  summarizing  tlie  nature 
of  the  aggressive  war  of  conquest  being 
waged  by  North  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Idler 
noted  that  i>eace  could  !>■  lestored 
quickly  to  Vietnam  by  a  prompt  and  a^- 
sured  ce.ssation  of  aggression  by  Hanoi 
against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  .Amba.s- 
sador  Stevenson  slated:  - 

III  tliat  event,  my  Ctovernment  ■.'.•jiild 

be  happy  to  withdraw  its  militurv  lorce.i  nom 
•lie  Republic  ol  Viet-.Nam  and  turn  promptly 
III  an  international  effort  to  a.^sLst  tiu'  eco- 
iionuc  and  .'-ocial  development  o;  bovitneasi 
.■\:->ia. 

\i      I'RESIDE.NT     JOHNSONS     (AI.I      i')R     I.NCRFASID 
DEVELOP.MENT    l.VKiRT 

On  April  7.  1965,  President  John.son  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  called  for  "un- 
conditional discussions"  to  settle  the 
Vietnamese  cnnflict.  .At  the  same  time, 
the  President  propo.sed  a  massive  effort 
to  improve  economic  conditions  in  con- 
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tUci-iorn  Southeast  Aiia  As  a.  first  !>tep, 

he  sUfiKesU'd  that  the  countries  of  South- 
ca^st  A^U  associate  theniseUes  in  a 
greatly  txpanded  cooperative  tHort  tur 
development  .aid  exprt.>.-.ed  the  hope  tiiat 
■  North  Vietiuiin  would  take  its  place  in 
the  conunoii  ettort  lUat  a^  .-xxjn  as  peace- 
lul  cooperation  i.s  possible  '  The  Presi- 
dent continued 

The  LTult^U  N.itiona  Is  already  .tctlvely  en- 
gaged It:  Uevelupmant  in  this  .irfca  ana 
I  would  hope  tuuighl  that  the  3etret iry-Oen- 
eral  .>f  the  Uii.ted  N.itloiis  could  uae  the 
prestige  of  his  gre^il  office  .md  Ida  deep  knowl- 
edge of  Aalti  to  UiUlaie.  .u»  ^'jcn  :u  possible. 
with  the  Lountrles  of  tti.a  urea,  a  pl.iii  !or 
".ooper.itlOii  m  increased  do.  I'lopment 

A  major  >tep  forward  in  this  connec- 
tion took  place  in  Manila  on  December  4, 
1965.  when  -7  coiuitncs.  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  U.N  Economic  Comimsslon 
lor  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  agteed  to 
establish  an  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Efforts  are  Oein*?  made  to  uccilerate 
the  activities  of  the  Mekor\g  Cw>oidinat- 
ing  Committee.  Under  the  aegis  of  the 
U  N.s  Economic  Commission  lor  Asia 
iuid  the  Par  Eiist,  this  Committi-e  since 
1957  has  conducted  surveys  of  the  Me- 
kong River  basins  resourees  m  the  fields 
of  irrigation,  tlood  control,  electric  pov^er, 
and  iiavuation.  The  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  tepresentanves  of  the  lour 
iipanan  .states  of  Uios.  Cambodia.  Thai- 
land, and  South  Vietnam  and  functions 
under  .ui  Executive  Director  .tnd  staff 
turmshed  by  the  U  N  StHrretariat  Funds 
foi  proiects  initiated  by  the  Committee 
come  from  the  four  riparian  govern- 
ments. Jl  other  governments  outside  the 
area.  12  U  N.  agencies,  and  diverse  pri- 
vate sources. 

10       \t)DtTlON\L     rs      UrORTS     IN     THE     rNrTED 

s'\rioNs 

On  June  25.  1965.  President  Johnson, 
speaking  m  San  Francisco  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  JOth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  U  N  Charter.  Invited  members 
of  the  Unit'd  Nations  to  'use  all  their 
inf.uence.  n'.divjdually  and  collectively,  to 
bring  to  the  table  those  '.vho  .seem  deter- 
mined t  J  make  war  ' 

During  his  July  28  press  conference, 
the  President  renewed  this  appeal  to  the 
member^  if  the  United  Nations,  noting: 

It  'he  United  NitK>ii3  .i!id  it-s  .mciaU.  t 
.iiy  L.ne  oi  us  114  members  jan  by  deed  or 
word,  private  mitutiveor  public  .icnon,  bring 
us  hearer  >n  honor-ible  peace,  then  they  »-tU 
have  •.hc»upp<irt  -ind  gratitude  of  the  L'mted 
Statn  of  America  ' 

The  .same  day.  President;  Johnson  ;e- 
Quested  Ambassador  Goldberi;  to  deliver 
a  personal  letter  to  the  UN.  Secretary- 
General  and  e.\pres.std  the  hope  that  all 
the  resources  and  the  energ>-  and  the  yii- 
mense  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  be 
employed  to  find  v^ays  to  h^t  aggression 
and  "o  bring  peace  :n  Vietnam  '  U  Thant 
rephed  on  July  29  that  the  President 
could  be  i'.ssured  th.at  li}e  Secretary- 
General  looked  forv\ard  'io  continuous 
mutual  consultation  on  the  Vietnam 
issue. 

On  July  30.  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  U  N  Security  Council.  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  stands  ready,  its  in  the  past,  "to 
collaborate  unconditionally  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  in  the  search 
for    an    acceptable    formula    to    restore 


peace  and  security"  in  Southeast  A.sia 
The  United  States,  he  said,  hopes  the 
members  of  the  Council  nill  somehow 
hnd  the  means  to  lespond  effectively  to 
the  challenge  raised  by  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  that  area. 

Early  in  .^ugu.st.  a  Hanoi  broadcast 
quoted  the  DRV  Deputy  Forei«n  Minister 
as  stating  that  North  Vietnam  was  pre- 
pared lor  a  loivA  war  and  that  it  rejected 
any  U  N  intervention  in  the  Vietnamese 
war 

On  Januarv  4,  1966.  .Amba.ssador  Uold- 
b€'rg  wrote  the  U  N  Secretary-General 
Informing  him  of  recent  sU'ps  taken  by 
the  Umt*-d  States  m  the  puisuit  <){  peace 
including  the  pau.se  in  US  OVN  air- 
strikes  a^ialnst  North  Vietnam.  The  letter 
outlined  the  US.  position  regarding  pos- 
sible discussiojis  or  negotiations,  a  recip- 
rocal leducttoh  of  hostilities,  and  a  fu- 
ture South  Vietnam  free  of  external 
Interference.  Recalling;  previous  US 
messages  in  July — see  above-  -concerning 
US  wiliiiiirnes.^  to  sear.:h  for  -.vay.s  to  re- 
store peace  and  security  m  Southeast 
Asia.  Ambassador  Croldberc  reiterated 
the  hope  that  "orirans  of  the  UN  and  uU 
States  would  give  even  more  earnest 
thought  to  what  they  might  do  to  help 
to  achieve  these  ends." 

1  I      tr  S      REQtTEST    FOR    SEfTRtTT    COVNCIL    CON- 
SIDERATION    or    THE     METN*M     otrTSTTON 

On  January  Jl.  1966.  .  .Vmbassador 
Goldberg  lequested  an  urgent  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the 
question  of  Vietnam.  In  a  letter  of  the 
date  to  the  President  of  the  Council. 
Goldberu  reviewed  the  many  efforts  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  to  move 
the  conflict  Irom  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  able.  .Embassador  Goldberg 
reported  that  these  efforts,  to  which  so 
many  governments  had  lent  their  sym- 
pathy and  a-ssistance.  had  brought  forth 
no  ,'if!irmative  re.spoivse  whatsoever  from 
Hanoi  He  noted  that  Ho  Chi  Minh's  let- 
ter broadcast  by  Hanoi  radio  on  January 
28  maintained  the  North  Vietnamese 
position  that  the  United  States  must  ac- 
cept Hanoi's  solutloli  before  negotiations 
liad  even  begun. 

The  letter  concluded: 

We  are  firmly  conviiiceU  that  In  light 

.if  Its  obligutions  under  the  Charter  ti  main- 
tain internatiohiil  peace  .ind  security  .;nd 
The  .'.lUure  so  fur  of  .ill  efforts  outside  the 
IT.ited  N.-itions  to  restore  peace,  the  Council 
«hould  address  Itself  urgently  snd  po<(itively 
to  this  «.it'.i:ition  and  exert  lis  most  vigorous 
ondeiivours  und  Its  Immense  prestige  to  find- 
ing n  prwmpt  solution  to  it  * 

The  US.  draft  resolution,  published  in 
co!»!)uiu:tion  v.ith  Ambassador  Gold- 
bergs .lanuary  31  letter,  would  ask  the 
Council  to  call  for    immediate  discussions 

without  preconditions  at on 

date,  among  the  appropriate  interested 
i.'overnments  to  rirr:>ime  a  conference 
looking  toward  the  application  of  the 
Geneva  Acco-ds  of  1954  und  1962  and  the 
establishment  of  a  durable  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  "  The  draft  U.S.  resolu- 
tion also  requested  the  Council  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  first  order  of  bu.siness 
at  such  a  conference  be  to  arrange  "for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  under  effective 
supervision."  The  draft  also  requested 
the  Council  to  offer  "to  assist  in  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  resolution  by  all 
appropriate  means,  including  the  provi- 


sion of  arbitrators  or  mediators."  to  call 
on  all  concerned  to  looiierate  I  ally  m 
the  implementation  of  this  ii'solutiDn." 
and  to  lequest  "the  Secretary-General 
to  assist  as  appropriate  la  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  resolution  ' 

On  February  2,  the  Security  Council 
voted  to  place  the  Vietnam  question  vi\ 
Its  agenda  and  then  decided  to  adioum 
for  private  and  informal  consuliation.s 

On  Februai-y  26.  the  Security  Council 
President  lor  February.  Ambassador 
Matsui  of  Japan,  addressed  a  letter  ti 
the  Secretary-General  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  which  summarized 
the  resulUs  of  these  consultations.  Not- 
ing that  there  exists  among  Council 
members  divergent  \  iev^s  on  the  precis.' 
course  of  action  the  Council  might  lake 
In  the  Vietnam  situation,  there  was.  .said 
Amba.ssador  Matsui.  a  common  feeling  o! 
■  u' rave  roncerii"  and  '  a  stiom:  desire  lo: 
the  early  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a 
peaceful  .solution  of  the  Vietnamese 
problem  "  He  added; 

Ihere  appears  to  be  a  feeling  that  the 
termination  <..f  the  conflict  in  Vlrt-Nam 
should  be  sought  through  ne»rotiatloii.s  m  nii 
appropriate  forum  in  order  to  work  out  the 
implementation  of  the  Geneva  accords 

In  noting  the  circulation  of  this  letter 
.Ambassador  Goldberg  stated  that  the 
US  Government  has  consistently  Pur- 
sued the  ends  mentioned  by  the  Council 
President  and  continues  to  do  so.  He 
said : 

The  United  States  will  never  rest  .ind  will 
leave  no  path  unexplored  until  It  has  suc- 
ceeded In  Its  ende.ivor  to  move  The  ronftlct 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

12  rS       LETTER     TO     THE     SECCTHTY      COfNCTL 

irvF  10,  I'jfie 
.\mba.ssador  Goldberg  explained  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  level  of  in- 
filtration from  North  Vietnam  had 
obliced  the  United  State.s  to  attack  pe- 
troleum facilities  near  Hanoi  .md  Hai- 
phong His  letter  noted  that  the  United 
States  continued  to  seek  limited  objec- 
tives m  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  that  ir, 
conducting  these  airstrikes  every  effort 
had  been  made  to  prevent  harm  to  civil- 
ians The  United  States  lie  siid  would 
continue  its  search  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion and  suggested  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished throuKh  reconvcnint:  the 
Geneva  Conference  to  rearm  ?nd  revital- 
ize the  Cieneva  agreements  of  1954  and 
1962.  or  in  some  other  forum. 

13  r  S.     '.DDSESS    TO     f.N.    CE.NtRAL     \SSt;Mbl.V. 

SEPTEMBER    22.     1966 

Ambassador  Goldberg  told  the  I'.N' 
General  Assembly  that  the  rniied 
States,  first,  was  prepared  to  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  "the  moment  we  are 
assured,  ijrivately  or  otherwi.se.  that  this 
step  will  be  answered  promptly  by  a  cor- 
responding and  appropriate  dee.scalation 
on  the  'ther  -.di.-'  second,  stood  ready 
"to  withdraw  its  forces  as  othrt^s  with- 
draw theirs"  and  favored  "mternationa'. 
machinery  to  insure  effective  supervi- 
sion of  the  withdrawal';  and.  third,  n- 
President  Johnson  has  said,  did  not  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  place  of  the 
Vietcong  in  negotiations  "an  insur- 
mountable problem"  Ambassador  Crold- 
berg  added  that  no  differences  can  be 
resolved  without  contact,  discussion,  or 
negotiations  and  said  the  United  States 
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welcomed  discussion  of  Vietnam  In  either 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  As- 
.sembly.  He  solicited  the  "further  Initia- 
tive of  any  organ,  including  the  Secre- 
tary-General or  any  member  of  the 
United  Nations  who.se  influence  can 
help"  111  the  attainment  of  i)eace  in 
Vietnam. 

14       rS       LETTER     TO     THE     sFrRET.\RY -GENF  RAL 
PECEMBER    I'J      I06ti 

Acknowledmng  the  appeals  of  Pope 
Paul  and  the  U  N.  Secretary -General  for 
all  concenicd  to  transform  the  tempo- 
rary C'hnstnias  truce  into  a  complete 
cessation  of  hastilities,  Ambas.sador 
Goldberg  reafln-med  the  strong  U.S.  de- 
sire for  a  ix'aceful  .settlement  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
liroposal  that  a  "ce.s.siition  of  hostilities 
could  be  the  first  order  of  business  at  a 
conference  i  r  could  be  the  subject  of 
preliminary  discu.s.sions.'  He  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  "lake  whatever 
steps  you  con.'-ider  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  discussions  which 
could  lead  to  uch  a  cease-fire"  and 
pledged  the  lull  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

15.   r  THANT   I  ETTER  OF  DECFMBF:R    tO.    1966.  AND 
r  S     REPLY 

In  ills  reply  to  .Ambas.sador  Goldberg's 
letter  of  December  19.  the  Secretary- 
General  reiterated  his  "three  points"; 
First,  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam;  second,  the  scaling  down 
of  all  military  activities  by  all  sides  in 
South  Vietnam;  and  tiiird.  the  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  discussions  with  those 
who  are  actually  fighting.  Thant  de- 
clared that  this  tiiree-point  program, 
"of  which  the  cessation  of  the  bombing 
is  the  first  and  essential  part,  is  neces- 
sary to  create  tiie  po.ssibility  of  fruitful 
discu.ssions  leading  to  a  just  and  hon- 
orable .settlement  on  the  basis  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954."  If  the 
bombing  were  stopped  and  if  the  New 
Years  cease-fire  could  be  extended  by 
all  parties,  he  was  hopeful  that  "there- 
after some  favorable  developments  may 
follow."  He  concluded  that  lie  would  con- 
tinue his  efforts  to  exiiloie  every  avenue 
which  niitiht  lead  to  a  lUst.  honorable, 
and  i)eacelul  .^lution  in  Vietnam. 

On  Deceniber  'M.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg again  assured  tlie  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Governments  desire  "to 
bring  all  lio.stilities  in  Vietnam  to  a 
prompt  and  honorable  end  consistent 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter.  '  He 
cautioned,  however,  that  attainment  of 
this  coal  cannot  be  obtained  "by  either 
appeals  for  or  the  exercise  of  restraint 
by  only  one  side  in  the  Vietnam  conflict." 
.■\nibas.sador  Gjldberp  welcomed  the  Sec- 
■  letary-General's  idea  lor  an  extended 
cease-fire  and  agreed  that  the  ultimate 
ba.-is  for  a  peaceful  .settlement  could  be 
the  Geneva  accords.  The  United  States, 
he  .said,  is  "ready  to  order  a  prior  end  to 
all  bombinc  of  North  Vietnam  the  mo- 
ment there  rs  an  assurance,  private  or 
otherwise,  that  there  would  be  a  recipro- 
cal resixinse  toward  i)eace  from  North 
Vietnam."  Ambassador  Goldberg  reiter- 
ated his  hope  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral would  use  every  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  determine  "what  tangible  re- 
sponse there  would  be  from  North  Viet- 
:iam  m  the  wake  of  such  a  prior  step  to- 


ward peace  on  our  i)art."  The  United 
States,  he  concluded,  was  heartened  by 
the  Secretary-General's  assurance  that 
lie  would  continue  to  explore  every  ave- 
nue toward  a  peaceful  settlement  In 
Vietnam. 

16,      1'  N.     SECRETARY-GFNrnAI  's      !>H(vpoSAl..S     OF 
MARCH     14.     I'.»fi7 

The  Secretaiy-General  presented  to 
the  parties  directly  involved  in  Vietnam, 
Including  the  United  States,  a  three-step 
proposal  envisaging:  Fir.st,  a  general 
standstill  truce;  second,  preliminary 
talks;  and,  third,  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference.  The  SYG's  aide 
memoire  of  March  14  was  made  public  on 
March  28.  In  the  substantive  U.S.  reply 
on  March  18,  the  United  States  pointed 
out  that  it  remained  willing  to  enter  Into 
discussions  without  preconditions  with 
Hanoi  at  any  time,  or  to  take  reciprocal 
actions  leading  toward  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  To  this  end,  the  United  States 
accepted  the  three-step  proposal  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  said: 

Ii  would  be  desirable  and  contributory  to 
serious  negotiations  If  an  effective  ces.satlon 
of  hostilities,  as  the  first  clement  in  the 
three-point  proposal,  could  be  promptly  ne- 
gotluted. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  essential  that  the 
details  Of  such  a  general  ccssath  n  of  hos- 
tilities be  discussed  directly  by  both  Bides  or 
through  the  Secretary -General,  the  Geneva 
Conference  Co-Chalrirten  or  otherwise  a^ 
may  be  agreed  The  tl.S.  Is  prepared  to  enter 
Into  such  discussions  Immediately  and  con- 
structively. 

The  VS.  Is  also  prepared  to  take  the  next 
steps  In  any  of  the  forms  suggested  by  the 
Secretary-General  to  enter  Into  preliminary 
talks  leading  to  agreement  a.s  to  the  modali- 
ties for  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. 

17.    AMBASSADOR      COI  DBERG'S      ADDRESS      TO 
t-'NGA  O.V  SEPTEMBER    21.    1967 

Ambassador  Goldberg  told  the  As- 
sembly : 

My  Government  continues  xo  .-cek  iJie  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  L'nlted  Nations  In 
The  quest  for  peace  in  V'let-Nam  Every  mem- 
ber and  every  organ  of  the  United  Nations, 
this  Assembly  Included,  shares  the  (  harter 
obligation  of  lending  Its  weleht  and  InKuence 
to  help  res'  Iv?  disputes  und  conflicts  b"twepn 
nations  by  peaceful  means.  Today,  tie.'ipite 
past  disappointments.  I  reiterate  cur  appeal 
to  all  members  of  the  United  Nations,  in- 
tlivldually  and  collectively,  to  accept  ihat 
obligation — to  use  their  Influence  to  help 
bring  the  \'!£tnam  conflict  to  ;<n  end  by 
peaceful  means. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  also  j;o.sed  t  ao 
questions  on  specific  aspects  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Vietnam: 

1.  Does  North  Vietn.iin  cr.  ■(•;•. o  that  liie 
cess.ttion  o:  bombing  would,  ,t  s;.<  aid.  lead 
to  any  other  rc.sult.s  than  ii.eanlKfilul  ne- 
gotiations under  circunistirnces  which  would 
not  disadvantage  either  side? 

2  If  the  United  Imitates  were  t.)  luke  t:ie 
first  step  and  order  :l  prior  cessation  of  the 
bombing,  what  would  those  g-in-ernments 
which  support  Hanoi's  cause  do  or  refrain 
from  doing,  and  how  -.vould  \'ncv  then  u.se 
their  influence  and  power  In  order  to  move 
the  Viet-Nam  conflict  promptly  toward  a 
jjeacefu:  solution. 

Constructive  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, he  said,  would  aid  in  the  .search  for 
l.eace. 

In  noting  that  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1954  and  1962  are  widely  accepted  as 


con.stitutlng  a  basis  for  settlement,  Am- 
ba.ssador  Goldberg  set  forth  the  US.  view 
of  what  this  entails; 

1.  A  complete  ce.i.se-Iire  and  rtisenpagement 
by  .ill  armed  jjersonnel  l>i  buMi  Nortli  and 
South  VlPinam  on  a  specified  date: 

2  No  milltarv  forces,  armed  personnel,  or 
bases  to  be  maintained  in  North  or  South 
Vietnam  except  Uiose  under  the  control  of 
the  re.ipectUe  g-o\ernments: 

■:.  Full  n-.-^pect  lor  tiie  lnu-rn,.ti<>nal  fron- 
tiers of  tiie  .stales  bordering  en  North  .md 
South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  for  tlie  demar- 
cation line  and  demiiitarU'-ed  /one  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam, 

4  Peace!  ul  settlement  hv  the  people  In 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  of  tlie  ques- 
tion of  ipunlflr'itloii  vvltluiUt  lore'gn 
Interference. 

5  Finally.  .sui)ervislGn  of  all  tlie  foregoing 
by  agreed  upon  international  tn.^chlnery. 

lb     UN.   .SKCRHTAHV-GKNFHAI.'S   EFFORTS 

Throughout  the  i)ast  several  years,  the 
Secretaiy-General  has  continued  1:1s 
efforts  throuah  quiet  diplomacy  to  bring 
about  discu.ssions  which  mitht  lead  to  a 
l>eaceful  .solution,  or  othcrwl.se  to  .seek  a 
mutually  acceptable  basis  for  a  )>eaceful 
.settlement  in  Vietnam.  Tlie  U..S.  Govern- 
ment has  on  numerous  occasions  made 
clear  In  private  conversations  its  desire 
4^3  cooix'rate  with  the.se  efforts. 
'\Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  disagrees  with 
much  of  what  we  are  doint:  in  Vietnam. 
I  want  to  at  least  clo.se  the  gaii  on  those 
matters  which  are  not  really  issues. 
La-stly.  w  hile  I  would  prefer  that  we  have 
a  congre.s.sional  declaration  of  war  be- 
fore we  become  en::aged  in  anything  so 
extensive  as  the  Vietnam  war.  it  cannot 
be  seriou,=ly  arL'ued  that  our  involvement 
there  is  illreal  or  that  the  President  has 
engaged  in  any  unlawful  actions.  Treaty 
law  is  at  best  a  ha/y  area  and  I  am  al- 
ways reminded  that  the  situation  would 
have  been  much  clearer  had  the  much 
needed  Bricker  amendment  iias.sed.  Yet. 
the  legality  of  our  position  there  is  with- 
out serious  doubt  I  include  a  roiir:nt 
irom  the  US,  Stale  Deijaitnient  on  that 
subject; 

Tur  l.EdArnv  of  US.  I'^rtk  ir'ATn.N  in-  tuf. 
Defense  of  Viet-Nam 
Thi.s  lecal  inemr.(randum  v.:is  prep.irert  by 
Letii.ard  C,  .Meeker.  Legal  Ad.l^er  of  the  De- 
iMriment.  ,T:d  was  fubmltted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  in  Foreign  Relations  on 
March  H  ) 

I  THE  'MEED  STATES  AND  bOt:TH  VIET-NAM 
ilAVK  THE  RIGHT  TJNDrR  IMTERNATIO.VAL  E\W 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  (.  OLCElTlVi:  DKFEN'SE 
OF    SOUTH    VIET-NAM    AL,AINST    ARMED    A  ITA(  K 

In  response  to  reque.sts  from  the  Govern- 
ment Of  South  V;el-Nam  the  Uni*ed  State.s 
has  been  a.s.siKt:ng  that  country  in  defending 
Itself  against  armed  attack  Irom  the  Com- 
munist Norih.  This  att'ick  ha.s  taken  the 
iorms  oi  externally  supported  .subversion, 
clandestine  supply  cf  :irms.  infiltration  of 
.irmed  personnel,  and  most  recpntly  the  send- 
ing o!  regular  tuiits  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  Into  the  South. 

Internarional  law  has  loi.e  recognized  the 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense against  armed  attack.  South  Vict-N-im 
and  the  United  States  are  ensaging  in  .^uch 
collective  delen.se  consistently  with  interna- 
tional law  and  with  United  States  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

A.  South  Virt-Narn  j.s-  bfivg  subjected  to 
a'mccl  attar}:  ^/  Covimwnist  North  I'l'et- 
Nlirn 

T!ie  Geneva  ..  .?cords  of  1954  e.st.ibilshed  a 
demarcation   line    between   North   Viet-Nam 
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.nut  South  Viet-Nam.  They  Iprovided  for 
withdrawals  of  military  forces 'into  the  re- 
^pt^:tup  /ones  north  .md  south  of  this  line 
nie  i.cords  prohibited  the  Use  i>t  either 
/one  i>r  the  resumption  of  hoBlllltles  or  to 
further  .in  .intcressue  policy 
During  the  i  yearn  lollowun  the  Geneva 
r-onference  of  1U64.  the  Hanoi  regime  devel- 
oped .1  coTert  political-military  orgaiu/atlon 
in  South  Vlet-Nnm  hased  oii  Communist 
.'.idres  It  h.id  .irdered  to  stay  In  tl>e  South, 
lontnirv  to  ^lie  provisions  of  the  Oenev.i 
accords  The  .iciuitles  of  this,  covert  orga- 
ni/alR'n  were  directed  io\»iird  the  Itidnnpint? 
iind  .tssrtS8ln.itlon  oj  cu  than  ofllclals — acts 
•  if  terrorism  '.hut  were  perpetr^med  in  mcreas- 
ini<  numbers 

in  the  ;<-ve.ir  perii>d  :ri>m  19oH  to  1961 
•he  North  Viet-Nain  regime  (nnltr.ited  i>n 
f-stimated  lUOtKi  men  into  tha  South  It  is 
.■stimrtled  ihiit  lit  00()  .idditl<>|iul  personnel 
were  mflUriited  in  1B62,  .lud.  Oy  the  end  ><I 
1M64  North  Vie: -Nam  may  well  tuive  moved 
>;er  40  0<X>  .irnied  .md  un.iriTied  liuerrilt.is 
.ntu  .South  Vlet-N.im 

The  International  Control  Commission  re- 
ported in  1962  the  findings  of  lU  Legal  Com- 
• n It  tee 

There  ;»  evidence  to  shoi'  th,it  .irms. 
irmed  ;ii»d  unarmed  personnel,  munitions 
md  other  supplies  have  been  »ent  from  the 
^one  ::i  'He  North  to  the  Zone  in  the  South 
with  the  -^ective  •«  .supfiortlilg.  ori?anlz!n? 
itid  carrying  out  hostile  activities,  including 
irmed  .attacks,  directed  .tgainft  the  Armed 
Forces  iiKi  Administration  oI|  the  Zone  in 
"he  South.  i 

There  is  evidence  that  .he  PAVN  |  People  s 
Army  of  Viet  Naml  has  allowetl  the  Zone  In 
•he  North  to  be  used  for  mcUlng.  encour- 
iging  .aid  *iiipportlng  hostile  .ictlvltles  in  the 
Zone  in  the  South,  aimed  .it  the  overthrow 
of  the  Administration  in  the  South   " 

Beginning  in  1964,  the  Communists  ap- 
D.irently  exhausted  their  reservoir  of  south- 
•-•rners  who  had  ^one  North.  Since  then  the 
greater  number  of  men  inBltrBted  into  the 
South  have  been  native-born  North  Vietnam- 
ese Most  recently.  Hanoi  has  begun  to 
luriltrate  elements  of  'he  North  Vietnamese 
;rrny  m  increasingly  large  n-.icabers.  Tcxlay. 
•.here  is  evidence  that  lUne  regur.ents  of  reg- 
ul.ir  North  Vietnamese  forces  .trc  lighting  in 
organlzeU  uiili  in  the  South 

In  'he  gvier-lUa  war  In  Vlet-Nam  the  ex- 
rern.i;  .iggression  from  the  North  Is  the  crlt- 
'.c.i.  :ni:.tarv  element  of  the  msurgencv.  al- 
though It  IS  ■.inacknowledged  by  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  In  these  circiunstances.  in  .irmed 
.attack'  is  not  as  easily  hxed  by  date  and 
huur  as  in  the  case  of  traditional  warfare. 
However,  the  Infiltration  of  thousands  ot 
irmed  men  jlearly  constitutes  an  armed 
atacfc  "  under  .iny  re.isonable  definition. 
There  may  be  .some  question  is  Vp  the  e.xact 
late  at  vvhich  North  Vlet-Nams  aggreesion 
<rew  \nU)  an  .irmed  attack.  '  hut  there  can 
tie  no  doubt  that  it  hatj  LKacurred  before 
February   1965.  | 

B  International  lair  'rroynij«s  the  riy'lf  of 
.ndiitdual  anil  rotlecttm  irlf'dffen.ne 
against    armed    attack 

International  law  has  tradlllonally  recog- 
nized he  right  "f  self-defense  iigalnst  armed 
.iltacK  This  proposition  has  been  asserted 
by  writer*  on  international  la^^  through  the 
several  centuries  in  which  the  modern  law 
•  f  nations  ha*  developed  The  propoeitlon  has 
been  acted  on  numerous  times  by  govern- 
ments throughout  modern  histxirv.  Today  the 
principle  of  self-defense  .igntnst  armed  -at- 
tack is  universally  recognized  and  accepted  • 


For  texts,  see  American  l^oreign  Poluy. 
19$0-19S5.  Banc  Docurifnti  vol  I  Dep*rt- 
tnent  of  State  publication  6446,  p    750 

See  •■  g  .Jeesup,  A  Modem  I,au:  ot  Nations. 
I>.t63  fT  i!948i.  Oppentieim.  International 
Law  291  tt  ^athed  Lauterpacht.  1955i  And 
see.  generally.  Bowett.  Self-Dejeriae  m  Inter- 
national Laic  .1958)     IPootnote  in  original  ] 


The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  con- 
cluded at  the  end  of  World  War  II  imposed 
an  important  limitation  on  the  use  of  force 
by  United  Nations  members  Article  2.  para- 
graph 4.  provides 

■  All  Members  shall  refrnln  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  'he  threat  or  use  of 
force  agaltist  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  state'  or  in  .my 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  ' 

In  addition,  the  charter  embodied  a  system 
.)f  international  peacekeepirig  through  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  Article  24 
Aummarlzes  these  structural  arrangements 
in  stating  that  the  United  Nations  members 

confer  on  the  Security  Council  pri- 
mary resp<jnslblllly  lor  the  maintenance  ot 
international  pence  and  security,  and  agree 
that  in  carrying  out  ita  duties  under  t!us 
responsibility  the  securiiy  Council  acts  on 
•-heir  behalf" 

However  the  charter  expressly  states  in 
.irtlcle  51  that  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the  charter  including  the  Umit.itlon  of  .ir- 
•.i*-le  J  paragraph  4  and  the  creation  ol 
United  Nation.s  machinery  to  keep  the 
peace — In  no  was  dimmish  the  inherent 
right  of  nelf-Oelense  .tgainst  armed  .ittack 
Article  51  provides 

Nothing  m  the  present  Charter  -hall  im- 
pair the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-<lcfense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  .1  Member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  :he  Securitv  Council  has  taken  the 
meiisures  necessary  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  .ind  security  Measures  taken 
iiy  Members  in  the  exercise  i>I  this  right  of 
self-defense  ^hall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  and  sh^l  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  .Security  Council  under  the  present 
Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as 
it  deems  nece.ssarv  m  t>rder  to  maintain  ur 
restore  international  peace  and  security." 

Thus,  .utlcle  51  restates  and  preserves  lor 
member  states  in  the  situations  covered  tjy 
•tie  .irtlcle.  .i  long- recognized  principle  ut 
international  law.  The  article  is  a  "saving 
■Umse  designed  to  make  clear  tlDu  no  other 
provision  in  the  charter  shall  l)e  iikerpreted 
to  impair  the  inherent  right  of  sell-defense 
referred  to  in  article  51  / 

Three     principal     objections     l>i/e     been 
raiied  .igainst  the  availability  of  the  right  of 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  the 
case  of  Vlel-Nam     i  1  >   that  this  right  applies 
only    in    the    case   ot    an   armed   .ittack   on    a 
United  Nations  member.   (2i   that  it  does  not 
ipplv  in  the  caae  oi  south  Vlet-Nam  because 
the    latter   is   not  an   independent   sovereign 
.state:    and    i3i     that    collective    .self-defense 
may  t)e  undertaker,  only  by    i  regional  'orga- 
nization operating  under  chapter  VIII  of  the 
Uiuted    Nations    Chiuter     These    objections 
■jviU  how  be  lOiisidered  m  turn 
C.   The    right    of    '.ndnidual    and    roHectne 
.telf'deiensr  applies  in   the  cane  of  South 
Vitt-Nam  whether  or  not  that  lountry  if  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations 
1.  South  Vlet-Nam  Enjoys  the  Right  f.f  SelJ- 
Defense 
The   argument   that   the   right  of   self-de- 
fense  IS   .ivallable   only    to    memt>ers   of    the 
United  Nations  mistakes  the  nature  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  md  the  relationship  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  International 
law   in   this   respect     As  already    shown,   the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack  Is 
an   inherent  right   under   international    law. 
The  right   Is   not  i.onferred   by   the  charter, 
."ind     indeed,   article   51    expressly    recognizes 
that  the  right  Is  inherent 

The  charter  nowhere  contains  any  provi- 
sions designed  to  deprl.e  nonmetnbers  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack.' 
.\rtlcle     2.     paragraph     6.     does    charge     the 


a    United    Na- 

more   intern. i- 
iiie  or  both 


United  Nations  vkith  responsibility  for  In- 
suring that  nonmember  states  act  In  accord- 
.mce  w"itn  United  Nations  Principles  so  l.ir 
.IS  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  "  Protection 
against  aggressl(^ii  and  self-defense  .igamst 
.irmed  attack  are  unporuint  elements  in  the 
whole  charter  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  |>eace  and  security  fo  deprive 
nonmembers  of  their  inherent  right  of  self- 
defense  would  not  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  organization,  but  w"ould  instead  be 
prejvidicial  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
Thus  article  2  paragraph  C.  and.  indeed, 
the  rest  of  the  charter  should  certainly  not 
t)e  construed  '.>  nullify  or  diminish  the  in- 
herent defensive  rights  of  nonmembers 

2  The  United  .States  Has  the  Right  to  .Assist 
in  the  Defense  of  South  Viet-Nam  Al- 
though the  l^itter  is  not 
tions  Member 

The  cooperation  of  two  or 
tional  entitles  in  the  defense 
against  armed  attack  is  generally  referred  to 
,is  collective  self-defense  United  St.iies  par- 
ticipation in  the  delense  of  South  Viet-Nain 
at  the  latter  s  request  is  an  example  of  col- 
lective seU-delense 

Tlie  United  Slates  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-ile- 
ren.se  against  armed  attack,  as  that  right 
exists  in  international  law.  ^.ubject  only  to 
treaty  limitations  and  obligations  under- 
taken by  this  country 

It  has  been  urged  that  the.  United  States 
has  no  right  to  participate  in  the  collective 
defense  of  South  Viet-Nam  because  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  speaks  onlv 
of  the  situation  "If  .in  armed  .ittiick  occurs 
against  a  Member  ot  the  Cnitrd  Nations" 
This  argument  is  without  substance 

In  the  first  place,  article  51  does  not  ini- 
i>ose  restrictions  or  cut  down  the  otherwise 
available  rights  of  United  Nations  members 
By  Us  own  terms,  the  .irticle  preserves  an 
inherent  right  It  is.  therefore  necessary  "o 
look  elsewhere  In  the  charter  tor  any  obliga- 
tion of  members  restricting  their  participa- 
tion in  collective  defense  ot  an  entity  that  is 
not   a    United    Nations    member 

.Article  2.  paragraph  4.  is  the  principal  pro- 
Mslon  of  the  charter  imposing  llmlt-itions  on 
the  use  of  torce  by  members  It  states  that. 
they;  "  .  shall  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
Independence  of  any  state  or  in  any  other 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  or  the 
Uiuted  Nations." 

.\ctio:i  taken  in  defense  against  armed  at- 
tai-k  cannot  be  characterized  as  falling  -Alth- 
in  this  proscription.  The  record  of  the  San 
Francisco  conference  makes  clear  that  article 
.'  paragraph  4.  was  not' intended  to  restrict 
the  right  ol  self-defense  igainst  armed  .it- 
tack ' 

One  will  search  in  vain  for  any  other  pro- 
vision in  the  charter  that  would  preclude 
United  States  participation  in  the  coUectf.e 
defense  of  a  nonmember.  The  1  ict  that  arti- 
cle 51  refers  mly  to  armed  attack  "against 
.1  Member  of  the  United  Nations  implies  no 
intention    to    preclude    members    from    par- 
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'  While  nonmembers  such  .is  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  have  not  torm.iUy  undertaken  the  ob- 
ligations of   the  United  Nations  Charter  as 


their  own  treaty  obligations,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  much  of  the  substantive  law 
of  the  charter  has  become  par",  of  the  general 
law  of  nations  through  a  very  wide  .iccept- 
ance  by  nations  the  world  over  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  charter  provisions  bear- 
ing on  the  use  of  force  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  South  Vlel-Nam.  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  has  expressed  Its  ability  and 
wllU.ngness  to  abide  by  the  charter,  in  apply- 
ing fcr  United  Nations  membership  Thus  :t 
seems  entirely  appropriate  to  appraise  the 
actions  of  South  Viet-Nam  in  relation  to  the 
legal  standards  set  forth  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter    lF(x>tnote  in  original  | 

•  See  6  UNCIO  Documents  459    [Footnote  In 
original  1 


ticipatlng    in    the    detense    of    nonmembers. 
,\ny  such  result  would  have  seriously  deU"l- 
inenUil  lonsequences  tor  international  peace 
.ind  security  and  would  Ix-  inconsistent  w"ith 
the  purposes  of   the  United   N.itiuns  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  article  1  ol  the  charter.-'  The 
right  of   members   Ui   participate  in   the  de- 
fense  of   nonmombers   is    upheld    by   leadlni: 
.lUthorities  on  international  l.iw." 
U      The     light    vf    -.ndnidual    anil    lOllertiie 
self-delense   uppliea   uhetlier  or    not   South 
Viet-Sam    iv    'rqarded   as    an    indcpende7it 
sovereifpi  state 

1.  Soulli  \'ict-N.ini  Knjovs  Xhe  Hieht  ol 
.Self-Defpiise 
It  has  been  .issened  tliat  the  contlicl  in 
Vlel-Nam  is  "civil  strile  '  in  ".vhich  loreign 
intervention  is  lorbUiden  Those  who  make 
this  assertion  have  gone  :  o  i.tr  us  to  compare 
Ho  Chi  .Mmh's  .ictions  in  Vlet-Nam  with  the 
efforts  of  President  Mncoln  t.i  preserve  the 
Union  duriiiL'  the  .Amerlcin  Cuil  War.  Any 
such  char.icterlzauon  is  an  entire  liciion  dis- 
regarding the  .ictual  .-ituatiun  m  Viet-Nam, 
The  Hanoi  reiriine  Is  .invthiiitr  but  the  legiti- 
mate >rovernmeni  ol  .i  uniiicd  roumry  in 
which  the  south  is  rcbellini;  .la.iinsi  hiwtul 
national  authority. 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  provided  for  a 
dlvi.sion  ol  Vlet-Nam  into  two  /ones  at  the 
17rh  par.illel  .Mthouyh  this  line  ot  demarc.i- 
tion  was  intended  to  be  i<'mporary.  ii  was  es- 
tablished by  internaiioiial  .igreemcnt.  which 
specifically  forbade  aggression  by  one  zone 
.igainst  the  other. 

The  Republic  ot  Viet-.\";im  m  the  South 
has  been  recognized  .is  .i  separ.ite  interna- 
tional entity  l)y  approximately  60  (jovern- 
inenls  the  world  over  It  lias  been  .tdmitted 
as  a  member  ol  .i  number  of  the  specialized 
.leencies  of  the  United  Nations  The  United 
Nations  General  .Assembly  in  1957  voted  to 
recommend  .South  Viet-Nam  lor  member- 
ship lu  the  oru-inization.  .iiid  its  admission 
was  trustrated  only  by  the  veto  ot  the  .Soviet 
Union  in  the  Security  Council. 

In  .luy  event  there  is  no  warrant  lor  the 
suggestion  that  one  zone  of  a  temporarily 
divided  state — whether  it  be  Germany.  Ko- 
rea, or  Viet-.Nam  -can  be  iegally  overrun  by 
, irmed  forces  irom  the  other  zone,  crossing 
the  internationally  recognized  line  of  demar- 
<-ation  between  the  two  .■\ny  such  doctrine 
'A'ould  subvert  the  international  agreement 
esuiblishmg  the  line  oi  demarcation,  .md 
would  pose  i_T.i\e  dangers  to  international 
peace. 

The  .iction  of  the  United  Nations  m  the 
Korean  conflict  of  1950  clearly  established  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  greater  license  for 
one  zone  l  a  temporarily  divided  state  to 
atti»ck  the  other  zone  than  there  is  lor  one 
state  to  attack  another  state  South  Viet- 
Nani  has  the  same  right  that  South  Korea 
had  tT  defend  itsell  and  lo  organize  collec- 
tive defense  against  iin  armed  .ittack  from 
the  North   A  resolution  of  the  Security  Coun- 


Ir.    jjariicuhtr.   the   st.itement    oi    ihe  hrst 
purpo.se: 

To  maint.un  international  peace  .tnd  secu- 
rity. ;ind  td  that  end  to  take  etlective  col- 
lective measures  for  the  prevention  and  re- 
moval of  threatj^  to  the  [jcace  .md  tor  the 
suppression  of  ,icts  ot  .tggres<?ion  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity  "with  the 
principles  of  justice  .md  international  l.iw. 
.idjvistment  or  settlement  of  international 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of   the  peace  |  Footnote  in  orig- 

inal I 

Bowett.  Self-Deteiise  I'l  International  Law 
:93-195  I  1958k  Goodhart,  The  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  of  1949."  79  Recueil  Des  Cours. 
183.  202  204  il951.  vol  II).  quoted  in  5 
Whiteman's  Dipcst  or  International  Law, 
1067  1068  1  19651;  Kelsen.  The  Law  of  the 
United  Nations.  793  iI950i:  see  Stone.  Ag- 
gression and  World  Order.  44  (1958)  [Foot- 
note in  original. 1 


cil  dated  June  25.  1950.  noted  with  griive 
concern  the  armed  attack  upon  the  Republic 
of  Korea  by  forces  from  Nortli  Korea.  '  and 
determined  "that  this  .iction  constitutes  .i 
breich  of  the  jieace  " 

2.  The  United  Stales  Is  Entitled  lo  PartU'l- 
l)ate  m  the  Collective  Delense  ol  South 
Viet-Nam  V.'lu-ther  or  Not  the  Latter  Is 
Regarded  .is  .in  IiKlependeu'  Sovereign 
State 

As  suited  e.irller.  South  \"iet-N.ini  has 
been  recognized  as  ;i  .-ejiar.it^'  inlernaiional 
entity  by  .ipproxlniately  (ii)  go\ernnient.s  It 
has  been  admitU'd  lo  nieinbershii)  in  a  num- 
ber i;t  the  United  Nations  specialized  agen- 
cies .ind  has  been  excluded  ;rom  the  United 
Nation.s  Organization  only  liy  the  Soviet  veto 
There  is  nothing  m  the  charU'r  to  suggest 
that  United  Nations  inembf-rs  are  jirecluded 
irom  iiarticipalmg  m  the  dclen.se  of  a  recog- 
nized iniernaiioiuil  entity  :igainst  armed  at- 
t.icK  merely  l)ecause  the  entity  may  lack 
.some  ol  the  .ittnbutes  of  an  independent 
sovereign  sUUe  .Any  such  result  would  have 
,1  destructive  etlecl  on  the  stability  ol  inter- 
national engagements  .'-uch  as  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords ot  1954  .iiid  on  internalionally  agreed 
lines  of  demarcation.  Such  a  result,  tar  troni 
being  in  accord  with  the  charter  and  the  pur- 
l)oses  of  the  United  Nations,  would  under- 
mine mem  anti  v.ould  create  new  dangers  to 
international  peace  and  security 
E.  The  United  Nalinns  Charter  doe-  noi  l.vnt 
the  right  ut  eit -lierense  to  rgioniil  ur- 
(jani:.ations 

some  have  .irgued  "hat  coUectice  sell -de- 
tense  may  be  undertaken  only  by  a  regional 
■irrangemcnt  or  agency  operating  under  ch.ip- 
ter  VIII  111  the  United  Naiions  Cliarter.  Such 
.111  ..ssertion  ignores  the  struciure  oi  the 
charter  and  the  practice  followed  m  the  more 
than  20  years  -mcc  ;lie  lounding  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  basic  proposition  that  rights  ol  self- 
defense  are  not  impaired  by  the  charter — 
.IS  expressly  stated  in  article  51 — is  not  con- 
ditioned by  any  charter  jjrovision  limiting 
the  applicauon  ot  "his  proposition  to  col- 
leclive  delense  by  .i  regional  arrangement  or 
:igency.  The  structure  ii  "he  char^,';r  lein- 
lorces  this  conclusion.  .Article  51  appears  ;n 
chapter  VII  ot  ihe  charier,  entitled  ■.Action 
With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace. 
Breaches  ot  the  Peace,  .ind  .-Xcls  lil  .'Xggres- 
sion."  whereas  chapter  \TII.  entitled  Re- 
gional Arrangements."  begins  with  .irticle 
52  and  embraces  the  ;  wo  lollowiiig  articles. 
The  records  ot  the  San  Francisco  conierence 
-■»how  that  article  51  'A"as  deliberately  placed 
;n  chapter  VII  rather  than  chapter  VIII. 
•  'Ahere  it  w"ould  only  iiave  .»  bearing  on  the 
regional  system."  ■ 

Under  article  51.  the  right  .j1  sell-delense 
IS  available  against  .my  .irmed  ;tiiack, 
whether  or  not  the  country  .i tracked  is  a 
member  of  a  regional  arrangement  .tnd  re- 
gardless of  the  source  ot  the  attack.  Chapter 
VIII.  on  the  other  liana,  deals  with  re- 
lations among  members  ol  a  regional  .ir- 
rangement  or  agency,  and  authorizes  regional 
.iction  as  appropriate  lor  deaimg  with  "local 
disputes."  This  distinction  has  been  recog- 
nized ever  since  the  toundmp  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1945. 

For  example,  the  Norih  .Miantic  Treaty 
has  operated  as  a  collective  securitv  iirrange- 
ment.  designed  to  lake  common  measures  m 
preparation  against  the  eventuality  ol  an 
armed  attack  for  which  collective  delense 
under  article  51  would  be  required.  Similarly, 
the  Southeast  .Asia  Treaty  Organization  was 
designed  as  a  collective  defense  arrange- 
ment under  article  51  Secretary  of  state 
Dulles  emphasized  this;  m  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  1954. 


By  contrast,  article  1  of  the  Charier  of 
Bogota  I  194HI  .  establishing  the  Organization 
ot  .'Inierican  Stales,  expressly  declares  that 
the  organization  is  a  regional  agency  within 
the  United  Nations,  Indeed,  chapter  VIII  ol 
the  United  Naiions  Charier  was  included  pri- 
marily to  take  account  ol  Ae  tuncllonlng 
oi  the  inter- American  system 

In  Mini,  there  is  no  basis  in  ihe  United 
N.iuons  Charier  lor  contending  thai  the  right 
ot  self-deleiise  against  armed  att.ick  is  lim- 
ited to  collective  ileleiise  l)V  .i  regional 
organization 

/      Ilie  iniled  States  ha--  tulrilled  it.i 
iibliijations  to  the  United  Nations 

A  I  uriher  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  members  oi  the  United  Nations  have  con- 
lerred  on  tinned  Naiions  organs — and.  in 
particular,  on  the  .Security  t'ouncil  -exclu- 
sive jjower  lo  act  againsl  aggression.  Again, 
the  express  l.mguage  ol  arllcle  i>l  contradicts 
that  iKSsertloii  A  victim  ot  ;irmed  ;iltack  is 
not  required  to  lorgo  individual  or  collective 
(lelense  ot  its  territory  until  such  time  as 
the  United  Nations  organizes  collective  ac- 
tion and  lakes  appropriate  measures  To  the 
contrary,  article  51  clearlv  stales  that  'he 
right  of  sell-delense  may  be  exercised  'until 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures; 
necessary  U)  niaint;iin  international^  [leace 
.iiid  security."  " 

.As  indicated  e.irller.  .irticle  [>1  is  nut  liter- 
.lUv  .ippllcable  t.i  liie  Vlel-NiUii  situation 
r-ince  South  Viei-Nam  is  not  a  member.  How- 
ever, reasoning  bv  analogy  Irom  ;irticle  51 
.iiid  .-.dopimg  Its  provisions  as  an  .ippropri- 
.ite  guide  lor  the  conduct  of  members  .:i  ■ 
case  like  Viet-Nam.  one  can  only  conclude 
that  United  States  actions  are  fully  in  arc.r.l 
With  this  country's  obligations  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 
.'Article  51  requires  that 

"Measures  taken  by  Members  in  the  exer- 
cise ol  this  right  ol  self-defense  shall  be  im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  Council 
:ind  shall  not  in  any  way  all  eel  the  auihority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Securiiy  Council 
under  'he  iiresent  Charter  to  take  :it  any 
time  such  ::Cllon  ,is  it.  deems  necessary  in 
i.rdcr  to  inaintain  or  restore  international 
jieace  and  security" 

TT^ie  United  Slates  lias  reported  *o  the  Se- 
curit'.-  CiAincil  on  incisures  it  has  taken  m 
countering  the  Communist  :tggression  in 
Viet-Nam.  In  .August  1964  the  United  Stales 
.isked  the  Council  lo  consider  the  situation 
created  by  North  Vlflnamese  alt;icks  'n 
United  Slates  destroyers  in  the  "Tonkin 
Gulf.'  The  Council  Iherealter  met  to  deb;ite 
the  question,  but  .idopied  no  resolutions. 
Tv,"!ce  m  February  lt»65  the  United  Slates 
sent  additional  reports  to  the  Security 
Council  on  the  conflict  m  Vlel-Nam  and  on 
the  addllioniil  measures  taken  by  the  United 
Slates  in  the  collective  detense  of  .South 
Viet-Nam.  In  January  1966  the  United 
states  I  ormallv  submitted  the  Viet-Nam 
question  10  the  Security  Council  for  its  con- 
sideration and  introduced  .i  draft  resolution 
calling     tor    discussions     looking     toward     a 


'  17   UNCIO   Documents   288 
original.) 


Footnote   m 


■  .An  argument  has  been  inaae  by  some  mat 
the  United  States,  by  ."oining  in  the  collec- 
tive delense  ()1  .South  Viet-.Nam,  lias  violated 
the  [>eacelul  settlement  obligation  of  article 
;i3  in  the  charter.  This  argument  overlooks 
the  obvious  [jroposition  that  a  victmi  fA 
armed  aggression  is  not  required  to  s"aslain 
the  attack  undefended  v."hile  eflorls  are  made 
to  hnd  a  political  s-jlution  with  the  aggres- 
sor. .'Article  51  of  The  charter  illustrates  this 
by  making  perfectly  clear  that  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense  is  impaired  by  "Nothing 
in  the  present  Charter"  including  the  pro- 
visions ot  article  :!3-   1  Footnote  in  original.] 

For  a  statement  made  by  U.S.  Represent- 
ative -Adlai  E.  Stevenson  m  the  Security 
Council  on  .'\ug.  5,  1964  see  Bulleti.n"  cl  Aug, 
24    1964.  p.  272. 

■  For  texus.  see  ibid..  Feb,  22,  1965,  p.  240, 
and  Mar.  22.  19G5.  p.  419. 
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peaceful  settlement  on  the  bacls  of  the 
(.leneva  arcorda 

At  [in  time  has  the  Council  taken  .my  ac- 
tliin  •!>  restore  peace  anfl  .••ecurlty  In  South- 
east Asia  The  Council  has  not  expressed 
criticism  of  United  States  actions  Indeed, 
since  the  United  Htates  siibmlMlon  of  Jan- 
uary 19fi6  members  of  the  Council  have  been 
notablv  reluctant  to  proceed  with  any  con- 
sideration of  the  Viet-Nam  fiuestlon 

The  conclusion  la  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  in  no  wav  acted  to  interfere  with 
United  Nations  consideration  of  the  conflict 
:ri  Viet-Nrtm  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
Statea  has  requested  United  Nations  con- 
slderr»tlon.  .md  the  Council  haa  not  seen  fit 
:o  act 

O  International  foir  does  not  require  a  dec- 
lartjtion  of  uar  an  a  condition  precedent  to 
taking  measures  of  ^elt-drfente  against 
a^mpd  attack 

The  fXlstence  ir  ibsence  of  .i  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  IS  ncit  a  factor  in  determln- 
inif  whether  m  International  iu(e  of  force  is 
:i«rtui  .is  a  matter  of  international  law  The 
United  Natluns  Charter's  restrictions  t'jcus 
on  the  manner  .ind  purpose  .>t  Its  use  and 
!iot  on  .iny  formalities  of    innoiincement 

It  shjuld  also  be  noted  'hat  ft  formal  dec- 
laration >r  wax  would  not  place  any  obllga- 
M  ins  Ti  t«Uher  ^Ide  In  the  conflict  by  which 
•-hil  r,iue  would  not  be  bound  in  any  event 
The  rules  of  international  law  .-oncernlug 
'he  conduct  of  hostilities  m  m  Internationa) 
irmed  conflict  ipplv  regardless  of  any  dec- 
..ir.i::on  of  war. 

The  .inaj>-si5  set  forth  .ibovq  shows  that 
South  Vlet-N;im  has  the  rlstht  in  present 
clrcunistances  to  defend  Itself  iigalnst  irmed 
.ittaclc  rrom  the  North  and  to  orgranlze  a  col- 
lective self-defense  with  the  participation  of 
others  In  reapiirue  'o  requests  from  South 
Vlet-Niun.  the  United  States  .'las  been  par- 
tlclpatlni^  m  that  defease,  both  Ihrousth  mil- 
itary .iction  within  South  Vlet-Nam  .md  -ic- 
'lons  taxen  illrecUy  .tgalnst  the  .ijjgressor  lu 
North  V'let-N.un.  This  participation  by  the 
United  states  is  :n  conformity  with  Interna- 
tional I.iw  and  la  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  ot  the  United  Na- 
tions 

II  HE  INITFr  STATES  ftAS  I'NOERrAKEN  COM- 
MITMENTS ro  ASSIST  SOrTH  \frr-NAM  IN'  UE- 
KENPING  ITS5XJ'  AGAINST  LOMMlINtST  AOOaKS- 
SION  FROM  ntE  NORTH 

Tile  United  state*  has  made  commitments 
md  Klven  .issurances  m  various  forms  snd 
tt  ditTe^nt  times,  to  assist  In  the  defense 
ot  South  Vlet-Nam 

4.  The   U'Hted  States  gate   u»(Urtakings  at 

tUf  end  of  f'lc  Gencta  Conference  in  1954 
.At  the  time    'f  the  sijpilng  of  the  Oeneva 
iccords  in  1954.  President  Elsenhower  warned 

that  -luy  renewal  of  Communist  aggression 
would  tie  viewed  bv  us  .is  .i  matter  of  irrave 
concern,  '  .it  the  ^une  time  k;U'iag  assurance 
that  the  United  St.ites  would  '  .tot  use  force 
to  disturb  the  settlement  '  '  .Au«l  the  formal 
declaration  m.ide  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  the  conclusion  of  the  Oeneva 
conference    stated    that    the    Uril'-ed    .St  ites 

would  view  .my  renewal  >f  the  :iggression 
in  violation  of  the  .iforesaid  agreements  with 
^Tave  concern  .md    is  seriously  threatening 

uternatlonal  peace  and  vectirlty!"   ' 

f(.   T>ie  United  States  •mdertook  an  :'itema- 

tional   obligation    ro   defend    South    Viet- 

Sam  m  the  SEATO  Treatj 

Later  in  1954  the  United  Statee  negotiated 

vith   I  number  of  other  countries  and  signed 

the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Trea- 


'■  For  b;iclcgmii!id  and  'ext  of  ■Iraft  resolu- 
tion, see  ibid.  Feb    14,  1966    p    281 

"  For  a  ^tatement  made  by  President  El- 
senhower on  June  21.  1954.  see  ibid.,  Aug.  2. 
1954.  p.  163. 

For  text,  see  tbid  .  p    162. 


ty."  •  The  treaty  contains  In  the  first  f>ara- 
graph  of  :irtlcle  tV  the  following  provision: 

■  Each  Piirtv  recognizes  that  aggre.sslon  by 
means  of  urmed  attack  in  rne  treatv  area 
.igalnst  .^ny  of  the  Parties  or  .igaliist  any 
Stite  or  territory  which  thi»  P.irtles  by  unan- 
imous .igreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endan)<er  lt>  own  peace  .ind  safety, 
•md  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  d.tnger  In  .ircordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes  Measures  r  iken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations." 

.Annexed  to  the  treaty  was  u  protocol  stat- 
ing   th.it 

'The  Parlies  to  the  Southeast  .Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  unanlmouslv  des- 
ignate for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty  the  States  I't  Camho<lia  ;ind  I.ao6  and 
the  free  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  -State  of  Vietnam  " 

Thus,  the  obligations  of  article  IV.  para- 
graph 1.  dealing  with  the  eventuality  of 
nrmed  attack,  have  from  the  cutset  covered 
the  terrttorv  of  South  VlPt-Nam  The  facts 
us  to  the  North  Vietnamese  armed  attack 
against  the  South  have  been  summarized 
earlier.  In  the  discussion  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense  under  international  law  and  the 
fharter  of  the  United  Nations  The  term 
irmfd  ■•'.'.  tck"  has  'he  same  meaning  In  the 
sEATO  treatv  .is  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter 

.Article  rV  paragraph  I.  places  an  obliga- 
tion on  each  partv  to  the  SE.ATO  treatv  to 
"act  'o  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  lU  constitutional  processes"  In  the 
event  of  an  .irmed  attack  Th«  treaty  does 
not  require  a  collective  determination  that 
an  armed  attack  has  occurred  in  order  that 
the  obligation  of  article  IV,  paragraph  1.  he- 
come  operative  Nor  does  the  provision  re- 
quire collective  decision  on  actions  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  common  danger  .As  .=!ee- 
retary  Dulles  pointed  out  when  transmit- 
ting the  treatv  to  the  President  the  commit- 
ment m  article  rV.  paragraph  1.  'leaves  to 
the  Itidgment  of  i-ach  country  the  type  of 
action  to  he  taken  in  the  event  un  armed 
attack   occurs  "  " 

The  treaty  was  Intended  to  deter  armed  ag- 
eresslon  in  Southeast  Asia  To  that  end  It 
created  not  onlv  a  multilateral  alliance  hut 
also  .1  series  of  bilateral  relationships  The 
cbllgatlons  are  placed  squarely  on  "each 
Pnrtv"  in  the  event  of  .nrmed  attack  In  the 
treatv  area--not  upon  '  the  Parties."  a  word- 
ing that  might  have  implied  .i  necessity  for 
collective  decision  The  treatv  was  Intended 
to  five  the  nssurance  of  United  States  asslst- 
iiice  to  .inv  partv  or  protocol  state  that 
might  •uffer  n  Communist  armed  attack, 
regardless  of  the  views  or  actions  of  other 
.■artles  The  fact  that  the  obligations  are 
individual,  and  may  even  to  .';ome  extent 
differ  ami>ng  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  is 
demonstrated  bv  the  United  States  under- 
f^tacdlng  expressed  at  'he  time  of  'ignature, 
that  Its  obligations  under  article  IV,  para- 
graph I.  applv  onlv  In  the  event  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  whereas  the  other  parties 
to  the  treatv  'Aere  unwilling  so  to  limit 
their  obligations  to  each  other 

rhus.  the  United  Stites  h.is  a  co.mmitment 
under  arMrle  IV.  par.igraph  1,  in  the  event 
of  armed  .ittack.  independent  of  the  decision 
jr  action  of  other  "reatv  parties  .A  joint 
statement  tseu^  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  For- 
eign Minister  Thiuiat  Khoman  of  Thailand 
on  March  6.  1962."  reflected  this  -under- 
standing 

"The  Secretary  of  State  assured  the  For- 
eign Minwier  'hat  in  the  event  of  such  ag- 
trression.  the  Uruted  Stales  intends  to  give 
full  effect  to  Us  obligations  under  the  Treaty 
to  act  TO  meet  the  common  danger  m  .iccord- 


ance  with  iw  coixstltutlonal  processes.  The 
Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  that  this  oblUu- 
tlon  of  the  United  .st..ites  dues  not  depend 
upon  the  prior  .igreement  of  all  other  parties 
to  the  Treaty,  since  this  Treaty  obligation  is 
individual  .is  well  .is  collective  " 

Most  of  the  SE.ATO  countries  have  stated 
that  they  .igreed  with  this  interpretation. 
.None  has  registered  objection  to  it. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  re|x>rted  on  the  .Southeast  .Asia 
Collective  Delen.se  Treaty,  it  noted  that  the 
•reatv  .irea  was  lurther  defined  .so  that  the 
Free  Ferrltory  of  Vletn.im  "  was  .in  area 
"which.  If  attacked,  would  fall  under  the  pro- 
tecllon  of  the  instrument  "  lu  its  conclusion 
■he  committee  .st.ited: 

"The  committee  la  not  Impervious  to  the 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails  It  luUy  ap- 
preciates that  .icceptance  of  these  additional 
obligations  commits  the  United  States  to  .i 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Vet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  Interests." 

The  Senate  gave  Its  ndvlce  and  consent  to 
the  ireaty  by  a  \ote  of  82  to  1 

C  The  United  States  has  given  additional 
assurancr^  to  the  lioi  ernment  of  Sout'; 
Viet-Nam 

The  UiUted  States  h.is  also  piven  i  ^erles 
of  additional  .vssurances  to  the  Oovernmerr 
of  South  Vlet-.Nam  .As  early  is  October  1954 
President  Elsenhower  undert^-iok  to  provide 
direct  .tssistance  to  help  make  .South  Viet- 
N.im  capable  of  resisting  attempted  subver- 
sion or  aggression  through  mllit.arv  means" 
On  May  11.  1957  President  El.senhower  and 
President  Neo  Dlnh  Diem  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-.Vam  lisued  a  joint  statement  '-  which 
called  attention  t.-j  "the  large  buUd-up  of 
Vietn.amese  Communist  military  forces  in 
North  Vlet-N.im'   .md  stated  : 

Noting  that  t.he  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  :.- 
covered  by  Article  IV  of  -he  .Southeast  .Asi.i 
Collective  Defense  Treaty.  President  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Sgn  Dlnh  Diem  ...treed 
that  aggression  or  subversion  threatening  the 
political  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  would  be  considered  ..s  end, meter- 
ing peace  and  stability  " 

On  August  2.  1961.  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared that  'the  United  States  Is  determined 
that  'he  Republic  uf  Viet-.Nam  shall  i.ot  l.r 
lost  to  the  Com.niunlst,s  for  lack  (I  .iiiv  sup- 
port which  the  United  States  Government 
can  render"''  On  December  7  of  that  ve.ir 
President  Diem  .appealed  fir  ;iddltlonal  sup- 
port In  his  reply  of  December  14  1961, 
President  Kennedy  recalled  the  United 
States  declaration  made  at  the  end  of  the 
Geneva  conference  in  1954.  and  reafflrnied 
'hat  the  United  States  was  "prepared  to 
help  the  Republic  of  Vlet-.Nam  to  protect  its 
people  ;ind  to  preserve  its  Independence"  ' 
This  assurance  has  been  reaffl.Tiicd  many 
times  since. 

HI  MTIONS  BT  THE  fNrrED  STATES  AND  .SOUTH 
MET-NAM  ARE  JUSTIFIED  UNDER  THE  CENEV^ 
ACIORDS  OF  1954 

.4.  Description  of  the  accords 
Tlie  Geneva  .iccords  of   1954  •'■   established 
the  date  and  hour  for  a  ce.tse-fire  in  Viet- 
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'•For  text,  see  ibid.  Sept  20.  1964.  p  .193 
•'For  text,  see  ibid..  Nov  29.  1954,  p.  820. 
"For  text,  see  ibid,  Mar    26,  1962.  p    498 


"  For  text  of  a  message  from  President  El- 
senhower to  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  tee 
■bid  .  Nov    15.  1954.  p.  735. 

"For  text,  see  '.bid.  May  27.   1957.  p    851 

'"  For  text  of  a  Joint  communique  Issued 
by  President  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
Chen  Cheng  of  the  Itepublic  of  China,  fee 
ibid..  Aug  28.  1961    p.  372. 

*'  For  text  .if  un  exchange  of  messsages  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  President 
Diem.  :.ee  ibid.,  Jan.   I.  1962.  p.  13 

These  accords  were  composed  ■  f  a  bi- 
lateral rease-fire  ajreement  between  the 
■  Commiinder-in-Chlef  of  the  People's  Army 
of  Viet  Nam"  and  the  "Commandcr-ln-Chlef 
of  the  French  Union  forces  m  Indo-Chlna." 
together  with  a  Final  Declaration  of  the  Con- 


Nam.  drew  a  "provisional  inllit.iry  demarca- 
tion line"  with  a  demlUt.irlzed  zone  on  both 
sides,  .md  required  .lU  exchange  of  prisoners 
and  the  phased  regroupment  uf  Viet  Mlnh 
lorces  Irom  the  south  to  the  north  and  of 
French  Union  i -.rces  from  the  north  to  the 
south.  The  mtrixlucilon  into  Vlet-Nam 
of  troops  relnfon  cments  uiid  new  military 
equipment  (e.x,.cpt  lor  replacement  and 
repair  I  was  i>rohi'olted.  The  armed  lorces  of 
each  party  were  required  to  respect  the  de- 
militarized 7one  and  the  territory  of  the 
other  ;one  The  adherence  of  either  zone  to 
any  military  iilliance  ,md  the  use  of  either 
zone  lor  the  resumption  ol  hostilities  or  to 
"further  an  uu^ressive  policy."  were  pro- 
hibited. The  Inierntitlonal  Control  Commis- 
sion was  established,  composed  of  India, 
Canada  and  Poland,  with  India  as  chairman. 
The  t.isk  of  the  Coninussion  was  to  .super- 
vise the  proper  execution  of  the  [jrovlsions 
of  the  cease-hre  nizreenient  General  elections 
that  would  result  m  reunitic.uion  were  re- 
quired to  be  iield  in  July  1956  under  the 
.supervision   of   the   ICC 

B.  Sortli  Viet-Nam  violated  the  accords  from 

the  bigmninq 
From  "he  very  bectmniug.  the  North  \'iet- 
namese  violated  the  1954  Geneva  accords. 
Communist  mlliuary  lorces  and  supplies 
were  left  in  the  South  m  violation  of  the 
accords.  Other  communist  ttuernllas  were 
moved  north  :or  further  training  and  then 
were  infiltrated  into  the  South  in  violation  of 
the  .iccords. 

C.  The  introduction  u/  I'tiifcJ  States  viilitari/ 
personnel  n'td  equipment  i.ui  justified 

The  .iccords  prohibited  the  reinforcement 
ot  loreign  nilllt.iry  torces  in  Vlet-Nam  and 
the  introduction  of  new  military  equipment, 
but  they  ;illowed  replacement  ot  existing 
military  personnel  and  equipment.  Prior  to 
late  1961  South  Vlet-Nam  liad  received  con- 
siderable iiulittry  cquipinent  and  .supplies 
from  the  United  .-tales.  ,md  the  United 
states  had  t.'radually  enlarged  its  Military 
.Assistance  .Advi.sory  Group  to  slightly  less 
than  '.'00  men  These  actions  were  reported 
to  tr.e  ICC  .ind  were  justined  as  replace- 
ments for  equipment  In  Vlet-Nam  In  1954 
and  for  French  trainlne  and  .advisory  per- 
sonnel who  i.ad  been  wltiidrawn  after  1954. 

.Vs  -he  Coniniunist  H^i-'ression  intensliied 
during  1961  v.l-h  mcrci-sed  Innltration  and 
.1  marked  stepping  i;p  o:  ComniunlEt  terror- 
ism m  -he  South,  the  Utiited  States  found  It 
necessary  in  .ate  ;'J61  to  increase  substan- 
Mallv  the  numbers  of  our  military  personnel 
and  the  amounts  and  types  of  equipment  In- 
troduced by  tins  country  into  South  Vlet- 
.Nam.  These  increases  were  iiistilied  by  the 
iniernatlonal  law  principle  that  a  material 
oreach  of  an  agreement  by  one  party  entitles 
the  ot.her  at  least  to  withhold  compliance 
•vith  an  equivalent,  correspond mc,  or  related 
provision  unti'.  the  defaulting  p.irtv  is  pre- 
p.ired    -o    honor    its   oblmations   - 


In  accordance  with  this  iiniiciple,  the  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  Geneva  .iccords  uy 
North  Viei-Nam  Justihed  South  Vlet-.Nam  in 
suspending  compliance  with  the  provision 
controlling  entry  of  foreign  nilUtary  person- 
nel and  military  equipment 
D.  South  Vu't-Nam  ifas  justified  in  leiusmg 
to  implement  the  election  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  accords 

The  Cieneva  accords  conlenipl.iled  liie  rc- 
uniilcation  ol  the  f*o  pans  ol  Viet-.Nam. 
They  conuilned  a  provision  lor  general  elec- 
tions t  >  be  iield  m  July  1'Jj6  m  order  to  cb- 
t.iin  .1  "free  expression  of  the  national  will." 
The  accords  stated  that  •  cousuliations  will 
be  held  on  this  subji-ct  between  the  compe- 
tent representative  uuthorilies  of  the  two 
xiones  from  20  July  1955  onwards." 

There  may  be"  :50ine  question  whether 
South  Vlet-Nam  was  bound  by  these  elec- 
tion provisions.  As  Indicaled  earlier.  South 
Vlet-Nam  did  not  sign  the  cease-nre  agree- 
ment of  1954,  nor  did  It  adhere  to  the  final 
Declaration  of  the  Geneva  conference.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Government  at  that  time 
ttave  notice  ot  Us  objection  :n  particular  to 
the  election  jirovisions  of  the  accords 

However,  even  on  the  premise  that  these 
provLsions  were  binding  on  South  Vlet-Nam. 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government's  lailure 
to  engage  in  consultations  ;n  1955,  with  u 
view  to  holding  elections  in  1956,  involved  no 
breach  of  obligation.  The  conditions  in  North 
Vlet-Nam  during  that  period  were  such  as  to 
make  impossible  any  tree  and  nieanmpful 
expression  of  popular  will. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  conditions  in  the 
North  were  admitted  even  by  the  Commu- 
nist leadership  in  Hanoi.  General  Cnap.  cur- 
rently Defense  Minister  ot  North  Vlet-Nam. 
in  addressing  the  Tenth  Congress  oi  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  m  Oc- 
tober 1956.  publicly  acicnowledced  that  the 
Communist  leaders  were  runninc  a  police 
state  where  executions,  terror,  and  torture 
were  commonplace  A  nationwide  (lection  in 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  a 
travesty.  No  one  m  the  North  would  have 
dared  to  vote  except  as  directed.  With  a 
substantial  majority  ol  the  Vietnamese 
people  living  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  such 
an  election  would  have  meant  t'lrninp  the 
country  over  to  the  Communists  without 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  realized  these  fact.s 
and  quite  properly  tooii  the  jiosition  that 
consultations  for  elections  In  1956  as  con- 
templated by  the  accords  would  be  a  useless 
formalitv.-' 


lerence,  to  which  France  adhered.  However, 
it  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  v  as  not  .i  nanatory  of  the 
cease-rire  agreement  and  did  not  adhere  to 
the  F-.tial  Declaration.  South  Viet-Nam  en- 
tered ;•.  series  of  reservations  m  a  statement 
1.5  the  conference.  This  statement  was  noted 
by  The  conference,  but  !3V  decision  of  the 
conference  chairman  it  was  not  included  or 
referred  to  m  the  Final  Declaration.  [Foot- 
note in  orifrlnal.] 

This  principle  of  law  and  the  circum- 
stances in  Which  :t  mav  be  invoked  are  most 
fuUy  discussed  m  the  Fourth  Report  on  the 
I.'iw"  of  Treaties  bv  Sir  Ger.ild  Fitzmaurice. 
articles  18.  20  i  U.N  doc  A  CN  4  120(1059)1 
II  Yearbook  of  "he  International  Law  Com- 
mlfsion  37  (U.N.  doc.  A'CN.4  SER.A '1959 ' 
.Add  1 )  and  m  'he  later  ret^irt  bv  Sir  Hum- 
phrey W.'ildock  i.rticle  20  lUN  doc.  .A'CN.4/ 
156  and  .Add  1-3  (1963)  )  II  Yearbook  of  the 
International  Law  Commission  36  (U.N.  doc. 


A  CN.4  SER.A  lJ63,Add.l(.  Among  the  au- 
thor.ties  <'ited  by  the  fourth  report  lor  this 
proposition  are:  II  Oppenneun.  Internation- 
al Lau-  136.  137   (7th  ed.  Lt-.uterpacht   1955): 

I  Rousseau.  Pnncipcs  gcncaux  c'u  droit  in- 
ternational public  365  (1944);  II  Hyde  In- 
ternational Law   1660  et  seq.   1 2d  ed.  1947): 

II  Guggenheim.  Traitt^  de  drcu  inlr^naf.onal 
public  84,  85  (I935i:  Spiropoulos,  Traite 
thro'-iquc  it  pratique  dc  droit  mtcrjiat-iOnal 
public  289  (1933);  Verdross.  VOlkerrccht.  328 
11950);  Hall.  Treatise  21  (8th  ed.  Hlggms 
1924);  3  .Accioly.  T'atado  dc  Direito  Intcr- 
nacional  Pubhco  82  i  1956-57).  See  also  draft 
tirticies  42  and  46  of  the  Law  tf  Treaties  by 
the  International  Law  C'cmmlsslon.  con- 
tained in  the  report  on  the  work  o;  its  15th 
sess.on  (General  .Assembly  Offlc.al  Records. 
18th  Session.  Supplement  No,  9(.A  5c09 1  )  . 
i  Footnote  in  original.] 

-  In  any  event.  If  North  Viet-Nam  con- 
sidered there  had  been  a  breach  of  obliga- 
tlon  by  the  South,  Its  remedies  lay  in  dis- 
cussion with  Saigon,  perhaps  in  an  appeal 
to  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  conference. 
or  in  a  reconvenin-g  of  'he  conference  to 
consider  the  situation,  L'nder  international 
law.  North  Vlet-Nam  had  no  right  to  use 
force  outside  its  own  zone  In  order  to  fecure 
its  political  objectives.  [Footnote  In  origi- 
nal.] 


IV.     THE     PRESIDENT     HAS     TVLL     AUTHORITY     TO 

CO.MMIT    I  NITED   bTATES    lORCES    IN    THE    COL- 
;  ECTIVE  DEFENSE  OF  SOUTH  VIET-NAM 

There  can  be  no  (juestion  in  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Presidents  :iuthority  to 
commit  United  States  forces  to  the  delense 
of  South  Vlet-.Nain.  The  grant  ot  authority 
to  the  President  in  article  II  of  the  Consti- 
tution extends  to  the  actions  of  the  United 
.■--tates  currently  undertaken  m  \let-Nam.  In 
f.ict.  however,  it  Is  unnecessary  to  determine 
whether  this  grant  standing  alone  is  sutti- 
clent  to  authorize  tl^.e  actions  taken  in  Viet- 
Nam.  J'hese  actions  rest  not  only  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  Presidential  jjowers  under  article 
II  liut  on  the  SEATO  treaty  -a  treaty  ad- 
vi.'ixl  and  consented  to  by  the  Senate — and 
on  actions  ol  tlie  Congress,  particularly  the 
joint  rcsolulion  ol  August  ID.  1964  When 
these  sources  of  authority  are  taken  to- 
gether— article  II  of  the  Constittillon.  the 
.-EATO  treaty,  and  actions  by  the  Congress 
-there  c.m  be  no  question  of  the  legality 
under  domestic  law  <^i  I'nlted  States  actions 
in  \'iet-Nam. 

.4.  7'';r  President's  power  under  article  II  of 
the  Constitution   ixtends   in  the  actions 
currently  undertaken  m  Viet-Nam 
T/nder  the  Constitution,  the  President,  in 
addition   to  being  Cliiel   Executive,   is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  tile  Army  and  Navy,  He 
holds  the   prime  responsibility  lor  the  con- 
duct ol  United  States  loreign  relations.  These 
duties  carry  \ery  broad  ]xjwers.  including  the 
iiower  to  deploy  .American  lorces  abroad  and 
.  (jmniit    them    to    tnllitary    operations    when 
the  President  deems  such  action  necessary  to 
i.iaint.Lin    the    security    and    delense   of    the 
United  States. 

.At  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
m  1787,  it  was  originally  ])roposed  that  Con- 
gress have  the  jjower  "to  make  war."  There 
were  objections  that  legislative  proceedings 
were  too  slow  lor  this  [xiwer  to  be  vested 
in  Congress,  it  was  suggested  that  the  .Sen- 
ate might  lie  a  better  repository.  Madison 
and  Gerry  then  moved  to  substitute  "to  de- 
clare war"  for  "Ut  make  war."  "leaving  to  the 
Executive  the  power  lo  rei>el  sudden  at- 
tacks." It  was  objected  that  this  might  make 
it  too  easy  for  the  Executive  to  involve  the 
nation  in'war.  but  the  motion  carried  with 
but  one  dissenting  \  ote 

III  1787  t'le  world  was  .i  :.ir  l.irger  j^lace, 
.•.nd  the  Iramers  probably  Inui  m  mind  at- 
tacks upon  the  United  Kt.ites,  In  the  20th 
century,  the  world  lias  grown  much  smaller. 
An  :.ttack  t'n  .i  country  :.ir  from  our  shores 
can  impinge  directly  on  the  nation's  security, 
m  ::ie  .'rEATO  treaty,  for  rxaniple.  it  is  for- 
mally declared  that  an  armed  .itlack  against 
Viet-Nam  would  endanger  'he  j^eace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there 
have  been  at  l(,-ast  125  Instances  in  which 
the  President  i.as  ordered  the  armed  forces 
to  Like  action  it  tnaintain  jiositions  ;•  bread 
without  cibtaming  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization, .starting  with  the  "undeclared 
war"  with  France  i  1798-1800).  For  example, 
President  Truman  c  rdcred  250,000  troops  to 
Korea  during  the  Korean  war  (f  the  .sirly 
195JS  President  Eisenhower  dispatched 
i4,tiU0  troops  to  Leb.inon  in  r„)58. 

The  Constitution  leaves  to  the  President 
the  judgment  to  determine  v.hother  the  cir- 
LUinstances  of  a  particular  armed  attack  are 
so  urgent  and  the  jjotenti,.!  consequences  eo 
threatening  "i  the  security  oi  the  United 
States  that  he  should  act  without  formally 
consulting  the  Congress, 

n.    The    Southeast    Asia    ColUctive    Defense 

T  -raiy  aut'iorr e^  the  President's  actions 

Under    article    VI    of    the    United    States 

Constitution.     ':  11    Treaties   tnade,   or   which 

hall    c.e  made,   under   the   .Authoritv  of  the 

I'nited  Slates,  shtiii  be  the  .supreme  Law  of 

tlie   Land."   Article   IV,   jjaragrtiph    1     of   the 

SE.ATO  tre^ity  establishes  :;s  a  matter  ol  law 

that    :i    Comitninist    armed    attack    against 
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South  Vlet-Nrtm  endaiijcf*  the  p*f.ce  i»nd 
safety  of  the  United  States  In  thl«  snme 
provision  the  United  State*  h^ii  vindertaken 
It  commitment  in  the  8EATO  treaty  to  '  .ict 
to  meet  the  common  clanger  In  urcorrtance 
with  lis  cmstltutlon*!  procc««<»"  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack 

Under  uur  Constitution  it  la  the  President 
who  must  decide  when  an  .irmed  .ittack  Uku 
occurred  He  ha*  ;il.<«j  the  c-()n»tlt\itlon.il  re- 
sp<in.slbllity  tcr  determining  wh.it  ineaMircji 
if  defense  .ire  required  when  the  pence  .ind 
safety  of  the  United  Stites  .ire  nndaritfprcd 
If  he  considers  that  deployment  of  V  S  [urccn 
to  South  V'let-N.im  is  ref|uired  iind  that  mlU- 
tarv  measures  .maln.*t  the  source  of  I'om- 
inuiilst  .iiJKresslon  in  North  Viet-Ntim  .ire 
•lecessarv.  he  is  ;onititinton.»lly  empowered 
'o  take  those  measures 

The  SK.^TO  treaty  '.pecltle*  that  each  party 
will  .Lct  in  accordance  with  lt«  constltu- 
Monal  pr<x-e8«e«  " 

It  has  recently  tieen  arevied  that  the  use  of 
land   Jorces  in   .Asia  is   not   authr.jized   under 

I  he  treaty  tiec.aise  their  use  ui  deter  armed 
.tttark  was  not  contemplated  at  tlie  time  the 
treaty  wiis  lonsidered  by  the  Senate  Secre- 
tary Dulles  tesllhed  at  that  time  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  rstiiblish  <  1  >  a  land  army  in 
Southeast  .Asia  lupable  of  deteprlnp  fom- 
rniinlst  aURresslon  .ir  i2i  .in  integrated  hend- 
luarters  !\fvd  military  organization  like  that 
'f   VATO-  instead    the   United   States   would 

rely  on  mobile  striking  (x>wer "  against  the 
•-ources  of  .iggression  However  the  treaty  ib- 
:igatlon  in  .irtlcle  IW  paragraph  1  to  meet 
the  common  danger  :n  the  event  of  armed  ag- 
ttression  is  not  limited  '■<  particular  modes 
if  military  action  Wh.it  constitutes  an  ide- 
lU.ite  deterrent  ><i  an  appropriate  response, 
n  terms  of  military  strategy,  may  change; 
')Ut  the  <"s.sence  of  our  commitment  to  act 
•o  meet  the  common  danger,  as  necessary  at 
•he  time  of  an  armed  iggresslon.  remains 
In  1954  the  forecast  nf  military  judgment 
rnJght  have  been  against  the  use  of  siibstan- 
•lal  United  States  ground  forces  in  Vlet- 
Nam  But  that  does  not  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent trom  reachtng  .i  dlfTerent  mlUtarv  ludg- 
:uent  m  dilTerent  circumstances.  12  years 
later. 

C.  The  }o\nt  'r<iolutlon  of  Congress  of  Au- 
gust 10.  1964.  autnomes  United  States 
parttcipatitm  in  the  cttttecttre  defense  of 
South   t'i«"f-;Vam. 

.As  .stated  earlier,  the  legality  of  United 
states  partlclp.itlon  in  the  defense  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  does  not  rest  only  un  tl>e  ronsutu- 
•lonal   fjower  of   the  President   under  .irtlcle 

II  or  indeed  .>n  that  power  taken  in  con- 
unctlon    with    »he   .SEATO    treaty     In    tddl- 

•lon.  the  Congress  has  acted  m  unmistakable 
:ashion  to  approve  and  .luthortze  United 
Stiites  .ictions  in  Vlet-Nam 

PoUowing  the  North  Vietnamese  attacks  In 
'he  Gulf  of  Tonkin  .igalnst  United  States  de- 
stroyers. Congress  .idopted  by  a  Senate  \ote 
)f  88-2  .ind  a  House  vote  of  416-0.  a  joint 
resolution  containing  a  series  of  important 
declarations  and  provisions  of  law   ' 

Section  I  resolved  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  "he  determination  of 
The  President,  is  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
•ake  ill  necessary  measures  'o  repel  any 
armed  attack  .igainst  the  forces  of  the 
fJnited  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
^•ressiou  Thus,  the  Congress  gave  its  sanc- 
•lon  to  specific  actions  by  the  President  to 
repel  att.icks  against  United  States  naval 
■.■e.ssels  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  elsewhere 
■n  the  western  Paclflc  Congress  further  apj 
■-iroved  the  taking  of  ■all  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  further  aggression.  '  This  au- 
•horlzdtlon  extended  to  those  measures  the 
President  might  consider  iiece.ssary  to  ward 
iff  further  attacks  and  to  prevent  further 
iggresalon  by  North  Vfet-Nam  in  Southeast 
-Asia 


TT>»  Joint  resolution  then  went  on  to  pro- 
vide In  section  2 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  interest  and  to  wr.rld  pea^-e  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity In  southeast  Asia  Consonant  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  the 
United  States  u  therefore  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
.steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force  to 
.isslst  any  member  or  pmtocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its  Iree- 
dom 

Section  2  thus  constitutes  an  authoriza- 
tion to  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to 
act — using  armed  force  if  he  determines 
that  IS  required  to  .laslat  South  Vlet-Nam 
.It  Its  request  in  defense  of  Its  freedom  The 
identification  of  South  Viet-Nam  through 
the  reference  to  protocol  state"  in  this  sec- 
tion is  unmistakable,  .ind  the  grant  o{  au- 
thority as  the  President  determines"  Is  un- 
equivocal 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Joint  resolution  shows  an  In- 
tention to  limit  United  States  a.<islstance  to 
South  Viet-Nnm  to  aid  advice.  ,ind  train- 
ing ThU  suggestion  is  based  on  an  amend- 
ment ottered  trom  the  floor  by  Senator  I  Gay- 
lord  |  Nelson  which  would  have  .idded  the 
loUowing  to  the  text: 

TTie  Congress  .ilso  approves  .iiid  supports 
the  elTorts  of  the  President  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem <if  peace  in  .southeast  Asia  to  the  Secu- 
rity •(."ouncll  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
President's  declaration  that  the  United 
.-states,  seeking  no  extension  of  the  present 
military  conflict  will  respond  to  provocation 
in  a  manner  that  is  limited  and  fitting  ' 
Our  continuing  ixiiiov  is  to  limit  our  role 
to  the  provision  of  aid.  training  assistance, 
.md  military  advice,  and  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  except  when  provoked  to  a 
greater  response,  we  should  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  .ivold  .1  direct  military  involvement 
m  the  Southeast  .Asian  conflict  '  • 

Senator  |J  W  |  Fulbrlght.  who  had  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  trom  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conrunlttee.  spoke  on  the  amend- 
ment as  follows 

It  states  fairly  accurately  what  the  Pres- 
ident has  said  would  be  (jur  policy,  and  what 
I  stated  my  understanding  was  as  to  our 
policy;  also  what  other  Senators  have  stated 
In  other  words,  it  states  that  our  response 
should  be  appropriate  and  limited  to  the 
provocation,  which  the  Senator  states  ,is 
respond  to  provocation  in  a  manner  that 
IS  limited  and  fitting,"  and  so  forth  We  do 
not  wish  any  political  or  military  bases  there 
We  are  not  seeking  to  gain  a  colony.  We  seek 
•o  insure  'he  capacity  of  these  people  to 
develop  along  the  lines  of  their  own  desires, 
^dependent  .if  domination  by  communism. 

The  Senator  has  put  into  his  amendment' 
a  statement  iif  policy  that  Is  unobjection- 
.ible  However.  I  cannot  .iccept  the  amend- 
ment under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  contrary  to  the  joint  resolution, 
but  It  Is  an  enlargement  I  am  informed  that 
the  House  Is  now  voting  on  this  resolution 
The  House  joint  resolution  is  about  to  be 
presented  to  us  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
inent  .-ind  go  to  conference  with  It.  and  thus 
take  responsibility  for  delaying  matters 

I  do  nut  object  to  it  as  a  statement  of 
policy  I  believe  it  Is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
what  I  believe  is  the  Presidents  policy.  Judg- 
ing from  his  own  statements  That  does  not 
mean  that  .is  a  practical  matter  I  can  accept 
the  amendment  It  would  delay  mutters  to 
do  so  It  would  cause  confusion  and  require  a 
conference,  and  present  us  with  all  the  other 


dlfflcuUles  that  are  Involved  In  this  kind  of 
legislative  action  I  regret  that  I  cannot  do  it. 
even  though  I  do  not  at  all  disagree  with  the 
.imendment  as  a  general  statement  of 
policy   '  ■" 

Senator  Nelsons  iiniendnieiit  related  the 
degree  and  Kind  of  U  S  response  in  Vlet- 
Nam  to  provocation"  en  the  ether  ilde.  tiie 
response  should  be  "limited  and  litting."  The 
greater  the  provocation  the  stronger  ure  the 
ine.isures  that  may  be  characteri;ed  as 
limited  and  nttlng  "  Bombing  ol  N'irth 
VIetn.imese  r.av.il  bases  was  a  liinltevi  and 
ntting"  response  to  the  .ittacks  on  US 
destroyers  m  August  l>it?4  and  the  subse- 
qu»nt  actlan.s  taken  by  the  United  .^tates  and 
-■South  Viet-Nani  have  been  ..n  appropn.ite 
response  to  the  Increased  war  of  .iggresslon 
carried  on  by  North  Vlet-Nam  .<^lnce  that 
date  Moreover  Senator  ."^lelsons  propcised 
.imendment  did  not  purport  to  be  a  restric- 
tion on  authority  available  to  the  President 
but  merely  a  statement  loncernlng  what 
should  be  the  continuing  jxjlicy  of  the  UnilPd 
States 

Congressional  realtzutloti  of  the  scope  of 
.luthorlty  being  conferred  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  shown  by  the  legislative  history  ol 
the  measure  as  ,i  whole  The  following  ex- 
change between  .Senators  Cooper  and  Ful- 
brlght is  Illuminating 

Mr  CooPFR  I  John  Sherman  Cooper  |  Tlie 
Senator  will  remember  that  the  .sEATO 
Treaty,  in  .irtlcle  IV,  provides  that  in  the 
event  .in  .irmed  .ittack  Is  in.ide  upon  a  party 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  or  upon  one  of  the  protocol  states 
such  as  South  Vietnam,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  one  of  whom  is  the  United  States, 
would  then  take  such  action  as  might  be 
appropriate,  .ifter  resorting  tJ  their  consti- 
tutional processes.  I  a.v.oume  that  would 
mean,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  that 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  grant  the  au- 
thority to  act 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  i:i  enact- 
ing this  resolution  we  are  satislymg  that  re- 
<iulrement  of  article  IV  of  the  Southea.st 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Tteaty'  In  other 
words,  are  we  now  giving  the  President  ad- 
vance authority  to  take  whatever  ;iClion  he 
may  deem  necessary  respecting  .south  Viet- 
nam and  Its  defense,  or  with  respect  to  the 
defense  of  any  other  country  included  m  the 
treaty'' 

"Mr    Ftlbricht    I  think  that  Is  correct 

"Mr  Cooper.  Then  looking  .ihead.  If  the 
President  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
such  force  as  could  lead  Into  war,  we  will 
give  that  authority  by  this  resolution:" 

'Mr,  Pi'LERicHT.  That  Is  the  way  I  would 
interpret  it  If  a  situation  later  developed  in 
which  we  thought  the  approval  should  be 
withdrawn  it  could  be  withdrawn  by  con- 
rurrent  resolution"  ■■ 
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•  For  text,  see  Bi'LtrriN  of  Aug.  24,  1964, 

:)    268 
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"  Ibid. 

CO.>JGRESSIONAL    RECORD,     VO!      110,    pt      14, 

p  18409  Senator  |  Wayne  |  Morse,  who  op- 
posed the  Joint  resolution  expressed  the  fal- 
lowing view  on  August  6,  1964  concerninc  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  resolution 

"Another  Senator  thought.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  debate,  that  this  course  would 
not  broaden  the  power  of  the  President  to 
engage  In  a  land  war  if  he  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  apply  the  resolution  in  that  way 

"That  Senator  was  taking  treat  consola- 
tion :n  the  then  held  belief  that  if  he  voted 
for  the  resolution,  it  would  ^;lve  no  authority 
to  the  President  to  send  many  troops  into 
Asia,  I  am  sure  he  was  quite  dlsappumted  to 
finally  learn,  because  It  took  a  httle  time  to 
get  the  matter  cleared,  that  the  resolution 
places  no  restriction  on  the  President  in  that 
respect.  If  he  is  still  in  doubt,  let  him  read 
the  language  on  page  J.  lines  :i  to  6,  .ii.d 
page  2,  lines  U   to  17    The  first  reads 

■  The  Congress  approves  ;ind  .supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  ,is  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  ;,n  ;;ecessarv  meas- 


Ihe  Au^'ust  Ui64  Joint  resolution  continues 
in  torce  today.  .Section  2  of  the  resolution 
provides  that  it  shall  expire  when  the  Pres- 
ident shall  detemiliie  lh.it  the  jieace  and 
security  of  the  are.i  is  reasonably  u.ssured  by 
international  conditions  created  by  action  ot 
the  United  Nations  or  ittherwlse  except  that 
It  may  be  terminated  earlier  bv  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Conpress  "  ITie  President 
has  made  no  such  deternuiiation,  nor  has 
Congres.s  terminated  the  joint  resolution  - 

Inste.id  Congre-ss  in  May  \96h  api)ro\ed  an 
.ipproprlatlon  of  $700  nillUoii  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  mounting  nulit.irv  requirements  m 
VlCt-Nam  (Public  I.uw  89  18  79  .stat  109  I 
The  President's  int  ssage  ;iskinit  lor  thi.s  .ip- 
proprlatlon slated  th.it  this  w:is  "not  a  rou- 
tine iippropnation  For  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  support.s  thus  request  is  also  \oting 
to  persist  111  our  efforts  i  i  li;ilt  Communi.-t 
aggression  in  South  Vietn;iin  The  appro- 
priation act  constitutes  a  i ie.ir  <onpressional 
endorsement  and  ,tppro\,il  ot  tlie  actions 
taken  by  the  President . 

on  .\iarch  1  1966.  tlip  Con^tress  lontimied 
to  express  its  support  I  the  Presidents 
policy  by  approving  a  *4  8  billion  supple- 
menuil  mllltarv  .aithonz.ition  bv  votes  oi 
;i92  4  .ind  93  2  .An  .imendment  that  would 
have  limited  the  Presidents  .nithority  to 
commit  lorces  to  Vict-Nani  w.us  rejected  m 
the  .Senate  by  a   \oie  ot  94  2 

D.  No  declaration  of  uar  bu  thr  Cviigrc^s  i.s- 
required  to  authorize  L'uited  States  par- 
lirijxttion  m  the  coUecttrc  dc/iv.'.sc  0/  South 
Viet-Nam 

No  tlcclaration  ot  war  w  needed  to  author- 
ize .American  .iCtions  m  Viet-.Nam,  .As  shown 
In  the  precedini;  se<'tions.  tiic  President  has 
ample  authority  to  order  the  participation  of 
United  States  artned  f orre.s  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

Over  a  very  long  icriod  m  our  history 
practice  and  precedent  have  ronnrmed  the 
constitutional  authority  to  cnLt.iL'C  United 
States  lorces  in  hostilities  without  .1  decki- 
ratioivof  war  This  history  extends  triim  the 
undeclared  war  with  Prnncc  ;ind  ihe  war 
against  the  Barbarv  jilrates  at  the  end  of  the 
I8th  (entury  to  the  Korean  war  of  ;3.50  ^i 
Jatnes  Madison,  one  of  the  leadme  fram- 
crs  of  the  Constitution,  and  Presidents  John 
Adams  and  Jefferson  all  construed  the  Con- 
stitution, In  their  orticial  ,ictu)ns  durine:  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic  .is  a.uthorizing 
the  United  States  to  employ  its  armed  forces 
..broad  l.i  hostilities  in  the  absence  rif  any 
congression.Tl  declaration  of  war.  TTieir  views 
and  actions  constitute  hlchly  jjersuaslve 
evidence  ns  to  the  meaning  and  etlect  of  the 
Constitution  History  has  accepted  the  in- 
terpretation that  was  jilaced  on  the  Consti- 
lution  by  the  early  Presidents  and  Con- 
i;res.ses  In  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  hos- 
tilities without  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
Instances  of  such  action  m  our  hi.story  are 
i.umerouE. 

In   the  Korean   conllici     '.vhere   i,irge-scale 


iires  to  repeVany  armed  .ittack  asainst  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression.' 

"It  does  not  say  he  is  limited  in  regard  to 
the  sending  of  erouiid  forces.  It  does  not 
limit  that  authority.  That  is  why  I  have 
called  it  a  predated  declaration  of  war,  in 
clear  violation  of  article  I.  section  8.  of  the 
Constitution,  which  vests  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  in  'he  Congress,  and  not  in  the 
President 

"What  i.s  proposed  i-:  to  authori?te  '.he 
President  of  the  United  States,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  to  commit  acts  of  war." 
I  CoNt;Ri:.ssioN.M.  Record.  \  o!  110  pt  14.  p. 
18426  >   IFoomo'e  in  original.] 

On  March  1.  1966.  the  Senate  voted.  92-5. 
to  table  an  amendment  that  would  have  re- 
pealed the  Joint  resolution.  IFootnote  in 
original.] 

■  For  text,  see  BuLLtTi.v  of  May  24,  1965. 
p,  822. 


hostilities  were  foiiducii'd  with  .111  .Aine.'-aan 
troop  participation  oi  ,1  ijuancr  oi  :,  niiUioii 
men  no  declaration  oi  w..ir  was  made  by  the 
Congress  The  President  .icled  on  the  basis 
ot  his  constitutional  responsibilities.  While 
the  Security  Council,  under  ;.  tre;itv  oi  this 
country-  the  United  Nations  Charter  rec- 
ommended a.ssistance  to  the  Reiniblic  oi 
Kf.rea  against  the  Comniuiilst  armed  attack, 
the  United  States  h;id  no  treaty  conimit- 
nient  at  that  time  oblittatini;  us  10  Join  in 
the  delense  1  1  South  Korea  In  the  c.ise  of 
South  Viet-N.iin  v.  e  have  the  obligation  of 
the  SEATO  treaty  and  clear  expres.sioiis  oi 
I  (jiigressional  .■■upijori  If  the  Presidctit  could 
.ict  111  Korea  wiirioiil  ,1  declaration  of  w.ir, 
(I  lornori  he  is  inipo.vered  to  d<i  so  now  in 
Vlet-Nam. 

Ii  may  be  .-uttttesuvi  1:1. it  .1  dei-l.ir.itioii  oi 
war  Is  the  only  availiiljle  ^institutional  jiroc- 
i-ss  by  which  cont;res.--ional  sup;)ori  r.ui  be 
made  effective  lor  the  use  !  'jic  rnited 
.States  .irmed  l.jrces  ;ii  i  .nil),it  .ibro.ul  But 
the  <"onsmiit.ion  does  not  insi.-t  on  any  ricid 
lormalism  It  mves  t'onttre.ss  .1  choice  ol  ways 
in  which  t)  I'xercise  its  powers  In  tiic  i  :i~i- 
ol  Viet-Nam  tne  Cungress  has  siipj)  )M  I'd  ti.c 
dcu-rniinauon  ot  the  President  by  the  .sen- 
ate's approv.U  ol  tlic  SEATO  treaty,  the  adoj.)- 
iion  of  the  Joint  resolution  oi  .August  10 
1964.  and  the  enactment  ol  tne  neces.'^ary  fiu- 
tnonz.itions  and  .iiJproi)ri;:tions. 

V       rON'CI-USION 

South  Viet-N.ini  is  luim;  -ubjected  '  i 
armed  attack  by  C.iinniuni.-.'.  -N  inii  Viei-N.uii, 
throuLth  the  inliltration  ot  .irnu  1  jiersonnel. 
inilit.iry  cquipinent  .iiid  mcu.!!'  comb.it 
units.  Internalion.il  l.iw  recognizes  V.\b  riitht 
01  individual  and  collective  .self-delen.se 
.Igainst  .irmed  attack  -SriUth  Vlet-.Nani.  .md 
the  United  Siativ^  upon  Uie  request  t't  .South 
Viet-Nam,  are  i-nttaited  ;n  ^uch  collective  de- 
lense ol  the  .■iouth.  Their  ..ctions  are  in  con- 
lormity  with  international  l.iw  .md  with  tne 
Charter  oi  the  United  Nations  The  lact  that 
South  Viet-Nam  li.is  lieen  prerluded  by  So- 
viet veto  irom  \icc  imAVd  ,1  nienil)er  ot  ihe 
United  Nat.ons  and  the  la^t  tli.ii  .south  V'let- 
Nam  is  a  zinc  oi  ,1  temporarily  divided  state 
in  no  way  dimini.-h  the  rii;ht  01  collective  de- 
lense of  South  Vlet-Nam 

riie  United  Slati's  lias  c,)mnuiment,s  to  .t.,- 
:-!.-;     .South     Viet-Nam     in     tielendiiit:     it;~e:i 
ag-iinst     Communist     att-tression     ironi     the 
Nt)rlh,  The  United  States  uave  undertiikinu.-; 
t.)  I  lis  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Genev.i 
conlerence    in     1954     Later     thai     year     the 
United    state,-,    undertook    ..n    international 
obligation    III    ;he    SEATO    treaty    'o    delenci 
South   Viei-Nam   against    Communist    .irmed 
aijgression     -And   durins;   the   p.tst  decade   the 
United    Slates    has    mven    .iddilional    assur- 
.tnce.^  t.)  the  South  Vietnamese  C.jvornment 
The  Geneva   accordj.   oi    1954    jirovided   for 
a  cease-lire  and  regroupnient  of  rontendmit 
forces,  a  division  of  Viet-Nam  into  two  zones, 
and  a  prohibition  on  the  use  ot   either  /one 
lor  the  resumption  ol  hostilities  or  to  "fur- 
ther an  aggres.sive  policy   '  From  the  begin- 
ning.  North   Viet-Nam    Molated   the   Geneva 
accords   throuch   a   systematic  effort  10  izain 
control  of  .South  Viet-.Nam  by  torce    In  'he 
light   of  these  progressive  North  Vietnamese 
\iolalions.  the  introduction  into  South  Viet- 
Nam   beginning   in   late    19G1    of   subslantiai 
United   States   military  equipment   .ind   per- 
sonnel, to  assist  in  the  delense  oi  the  South, 
was  fully  justiiled;  subslantiai  breach  of  an 
international  agreement  by  one  side  permits 
the  other  side  to  suspend  pertormance  ol  cor- 
responding obligations  under  the  agreement 
South    Viet-Nam    v.-as    justified    in    refusing 
to  implement   the  provisions  01   the  Geneva 
accords    calling     for     reunification     through 
free    elections    throughout    Vitl-Nam    since 
ihe   Communist   regime   m   North    Viet-Nam 
created  conditions  m   the  North  that   made 
free  elections  entirely  impossible. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  lias 
full  authority  to  commit  United  Stales  forces 
in  the  collective  defense  of  South  Viet-Nam. 
This  authority  stems  from  the  constitutional 


jiowers  of  the  President  However.  11  is  not 
necessary  to  relv  on  the  ConsUtutlon  alone 
as  the  source  oi  the  President's  authority 
since  ihe  SE.ATO  treaty  advised  and  'on- 
sented  10  bv  the  Senate  and  lormlng  (larl 
ol  Ihe  iaw  of  the  land  sets  lorth  a  United 
Stat<>s  loinmitnifnt  to  deiend  .south  \'lit- 
Nam  against  armed  ,itl,ick,  .iiul  .miicc  'he 
Congress— m  the  joint  resolution  ol  .August 
10,  1964  ,.iul  m  ;aithorizalion  and  appropri- 
ations aL'ts  lor  sujiport  of  the  U.S.  inilivary 
effort  in  Vlet-Nam  lias  given  its  approv:il 
and  support  ;o  t!ie  President's  action.s 
rnited  .stales  actions  111  \'lrt-Nani,  t.iken  by 
the  President  and  apiiroxed  l..\  the  Congress, 
do  not  require  any  cierlarai  ion  of  war,  .is 
shown  by  a  long  line  oi  [ireredents  lor  the 
use  ol  United  Slates  armed  lorces  abroad  m 
the  absence  ol  any  congressional  deciar.ition 
of  war. 


.SAUDIS  ON  THE   MOVE 

Mr,  MONAG.^N-  .Mr.  .'-^licaker,  I  nsk 
iinanimou.s  ^■on.'^ent  to  extend  my  le- 
ina;'k,s  at  thi.s  iiomt  in  tlic  Record  and 
mrlude  extraneous  mailer 

The  SPF.'VKER  pro  lemijore.  Is  there 
ubiection  lo  Dip  request  of  the  iientleiiian 
li'om  Connecticut ' 

There  v.as  no  obiection, 
Mr.  MONAGAN  -Mr,  .S))eaker,  m  our 
concern  over  the  danuerou.s  mihlary  and 
political  events  in  ihe  Near  Ea.st.  we  are 
.sonietimes  iirone  to  o\erlook  ihe  eco- 
iKimic  and  .social  conditions  which  must 
ultiinatelv  shape  the  destinies  of  nations. 
An  excellent  example  of  a  country 
which  has  by  lis  own  efforts  come  trom 
the  Middle  Atte.s  lo  the  threshold  ot  the 
•JOih,  century  is  Saudi  Arabia.  Under  the 
au.stere  and  astule  leader.=hip  of  Kinc 
Faisal,  more  procrcss  has  been  made  in 
the  last  decade  than  some  could  imamne 
possible  in  a  century.  Plans  are  beiiiL; 
made  to  diversify  Ihe  economy  from  its 
heavy  dependence  on  oil  to  exploration 
for  available  mineral  resources— ttold.  sil- 
,er.  /inc.  lead,  i-ranile.  -.typsum,  marble, 
.-alt.  .-ilica.  barile.  asbestos  jihosphates. 
and  iron  ore.  Well-planned  roads  arc 
bem;:  constructed,  desalination,  steel- 
makint;.  and  oil  refinery  are  under  active 
consideration  or  construction.  .And  i)ro- 
urams  are  underway  to  shilt  many  of 
Ihe  nomadic  Bedouin  tribes  to  liveli- 
hoods in  a'-tnculturc,  TV  stations  ,ire 
beme.  erected,  'women  are  beinc  educated, 
Enithsh  IS  beinc  lauuht.  Siiuiificant 
chanite  is  necessary  if  the  country  is  to 
meet  external  and  internal  iiressures  for 
social  sjrouress. 

Vet  this  pursuit  of  i)roL:ress  has  not 
disrupted  tne  stability  or  the  customs  of 
the  country.  The  old  and  the  new  con- 
tinue side  by  side  m  one  of  the  most  ex- 
emplary nations  in  the  Arab  world. 

.^n  article  by  Dana  .Adams  Schmidt 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  13  relates  the  recent  chances 
evident  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I  commend 
this  description  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleasue.s: 
Sacdi    .\K.^\il^.    Vuled    \Vo.-.;f:n    ,\.mi    T.h-.ffic 

,I.»iMS 

By    D.ina    .Adams    Schmidt! 

JiDD.A.  S.«.rDi  .Arabia — ^^venty  years  :igo 
Saudi  .Arabia  was  a  l.md  of  trackless  desert, 
c.imels  and  Bedouins.  A  gre.it  King,  Ibn  Saud 
.Abdel  .Aziz,  liad  united  the  country  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  t.o  the  R.ed  Sea  Oil.  exploited  by 
the  -Arabian  American  Oil  Company  was  J'.ist 
beginning  to  flow. 

Ten  years  a.go  Saudi  Arabia  was  broke  The 
great  king's  weay-willed  son  liad  squandered 
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lt«  flrn:  ell  wealth.  Thla  had  been  the  decade 
of  :he  CiidUlac,  of  brand  new  palaces  .tnd 
prnices  who  threw  away  fortunes  at  ^an>- 
inif  tables  and  paaeed  out  hundred-dollar 
tips 

It  had  also  been  the  decade  of  the  carpet- 
bagger economist  and  businessman,  who  sold 
the  bemused  princes  dream  pmjects  and  use- 
less mitchlnery  Princes  and  the  Government 
were  in  dt-bt.  Saudi  Arabian  currency  dwin- 
dled  la   value  and  inflation  loomed 

But  .some  thlnifs  had  oeen  clone :  Egyptian 
artisans  bad  constructed  rows  of  cublstlc 
modern  ministries  it  Riyadh,  the  capital, 
notable  for  prematiirelv  cracked  i<increte. 
peellni?  plaster  .ind  empty  b^wltshelves  .md 
tillnt?  -ablneta  A  railway  had  been  built  from 
Riyadh  to  the  sea.  though  ita  main  purpose 
was  to  Import  materials  to  uulid  Naslrlyah. 
The  Kmtt's  dream  palace 

Then.  In  1958.  the  austere  Crown  Prince 
Faisal  took  over,  first  03  Premier  and  later  as 
K;nj?. 

He  cut  the  royal  tamllv's  share  'if  the 
budget  more  than  h.iir  to  Ave  per  cent  and 
lectured  The  princelings  on  royal  dignity. 
Under  his  rule  evervthlne — .•ilmosi  every- 
thing— lias  changed. 

CONTR.ASTS  ARE  sHARP 

Tl'iere  remains,  of  course,  a  tltneless.  un- 
changing .Arabia  Within  yards  (>f  the  new 
factories  •snd  the  irmy's  radar  aUitlnns  life 
goes  on  .13  Tt  did  hundreds  of  veats  .igo  MiDst 
Bedouins  still  migrate  with  their  camels  in 
--.earch  "f  fresh  t;ra/lr.g  Most  women  5.tin  are 
-een  >nly  behind  black  veils  .Some  Govern- 
ment ortictals  remain  as  obstructionist  as  in 
the  ilays  of  the  Ottom.an  Umpire. 

But  the  visitor  tooay.  who  cao  lix>lc  back 
on  his  hrst  visit  10  years  igo  t)oggles  it  the 
degree  of  phys.cal  and  flnancl.il  chantie 

Once-sleepy  Jidda  Is  beset  with  tratftc  The 
cars  move  bumper  to  bumper  down  the  broad 
highway  that  has  been  driven  ruthlessly 
through  the  old  city,  smashing  the  nld- 
fashloned  wooden-framed  hoqses  whose 
latticed  windows  were  meant  to  shield  the 
women  of  'he  house  from  vew. 

New  cfTicc  biiildlnc^  .nd  .inartmcnt  houses, 
new  liotels  dominate  the  skyline  In  the 
suburbs  i  steel  plant  went  into  production 
four  mui.ths  igo.  It  makes  concrete  rein- 
forcement bars  with  imported  materials  now. 
and  the  hoj^  us  that  It  wi'.l  process  local  .scrap 
iron  .n  a  few  ye.irs.  and  m.tke  steel  from 
domestic  iron  ure  within  eight  years. 

Opposite  the  iteel  pl.ir.t  Is  a  new  ••i\  re- 
finerv  that  w.l!  so  into  i>roductlon  this 
summer. 

.\  seawater  riesallnlzatlon  plant  super- 
vised by  Mohamed  al  Faisal  second  son  of 
the  King,  .s  under  construction. 

SIX  HOtJKS  TO  CROSS  DESEtT 

It  iLsed  to  take  three  >r  four  days  to  drive 
from  Jidda  to  Rlvadh  over  deseft  trails  In 
1964  the  King  combined  such  a  trip  with 
the  sport  of  Falconry.  In  which  trained 
falcons  attack  and  bring  down  bustards 
Now  .1  powerful  o.r  ran  m.ike  the  trip  in  six 
or  -seven  hours  Buses  and  '.axis  dash  across 
the  desert. 

In  a  recent  interview  King  Fnlsal  obBerved 
with  satisfaction  thr\t  "10000  kilometers  of 
roads  are  under  cotislructlon  "  After  'his  has 
been  completed  m  the  next  few  years,  he 
.vdded :  'We  !:ave  another  project  for  10  000 
kilometers  of  roads  bisecting  the  ones  already 
built  It  IS  like  a  town:  first  you  lay  out  the 
main  roads,  then  the  feeder  roacjs.'" 

Off  to  the  north  of  the  hlghwjy  that  no^ 
'.Inks  Jidda  on  the  Red  Sea.  a  distance  of  750 
miles  with  Damman  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  on 
the  central  plateau,  an  .igrlcultural  "tea  soon 
to  be  linked  up  by  .isphalted  roads  \s  pro- 
jected. The  German  concern  of  PhilUpp  Hotz- 
mann  has  for  .more  than  a  year  been  at  work 
beginning  exploitation  of  enormous  artesian 
water  resi?uJces. 

PtAN    KOR    TKr    BEDOriNS 

De'ermned  'o  avoid  the  du't-b<')Wl  prob- 
lems -tat  ".ave  beset  agriculture  In  other  arid 


lands,  the  Saudis  plan  affuiestatiun.  which 
in.ty  in  turn  bring  climatic  change 

Far  to  the  bouih  another  German  .ouceru. 
Mochtief.  U  at  laat  building  a  dam  at  .^bha, 
about  which  the  Saudis  hart  dreamed  for 
years  Tlielr  aim  u  to  begin  agricultural  de- 
velopment uf  Aslr  Province,  where  the  rain- 
fall Is  the  hlifhest  In  the  kingdom. 

Saudi  Arabia's  central  planning  board  In 
Riyadh  believes  that  the  nomadic  Bedoulos. 
who  are  still  one  third  of  the  population  of 
four  or  nve  million,  Ahould  be  channeled 
gradually  Into  .agriculture — a  gentler  and 
more  desirable  shift.  It  la  felt,  than  their  ab- 
sorption Into  the  towns 

.Agriculture,  it  Is  also  felt,  represents  the 
must  desirable  lorni  of  diversification  of  an 
economy  now  almost  totally  dependent  on 
,i  wasting  asset,  namely  oil. 

Other  aspects  of  dlverslflcatlun  are  in  the 
ii  iiids  of  Petromln.  a  Government  corpora- 
tion. Pet,romln  is  now  engaged  m  20  projects 
worth  $350-mllllon.  all  .iller  careful  examl- 
tiatlon  by  the  .\merlcan  consulting  concern 
..{  .\rthur  D  Little. 

In  time  Petromln  hopes  to  base  30  per 
cent  of  the  Saudi  economy  on  mineral  re- 
sources other  than  oil.  These  Include  gold, 
sliver,  copper,  /inc,  lead,  granite,  gypsum, 
marble,  ialt.  silica,  barlte.  asbestos  phos- 
phates and  Iron  ore,  all  of  which  have  been 
tound  In  .'ommerclal  quantities.  Chromium, 
tungsten  and  magnesium  deposits  may  also 
prove  commercially  exploitable. 

-So  much  building  and  planning  .ire  pos- 
-ible  i:i  .Saudi  .Arabia  because  vt  oil  reve- 
nues These  are  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
end  IS  at  present  unforeseeably  distant  The 
.Arabian  .American  Oil  Company's  explora- 
tions m  tne  last  few  vears  have  established 
Saudi  .Arabia  as  the  country  with  the 
world's  Largest  oil  reserves,  with  74.7  billion 
barrels  of  proven  reservta. 

In  production  the  Saudis  are  now  fourth, 
following  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Venezuela,  and  ahead  of  Kuwait. 
The  dally  a\erage  output  in  1967  was  2.6 
million  barrels. 

The  rate  at  which  Saudi  .Arabia's  tinanclal 
.•esources  are  increasing  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  for  •!!  revenues  m  1964,  1965  and 
li>66 — *5'23-milIlon.  J662-mllllon  and  $833- 
mllUon. 

In  1967  output  and  revenue  leveled  off  be- 
cause of  restriction  on  deliveries  to  the  United 
Stat?s  and  Britain  and  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  But  this  year  It  is  booming  ahead 
again. 
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Mr.  MON.AG.AN  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
marks  at  this  iioint  in  the  Recgrp. 

The  SPK.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re*quest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MON.\GAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tions I'f  Eastern  Europe  are  in  our  head- 
lines more  and  more  frequently  these 
days,  not  with  new  incidents  of  suppres- 
.sion  but  with  cautious  .slsns  which  give 
liope  for  ureater  freedom  and  self  deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  some  of  these 
countries 

Tliis  spring  has  brought  fresh  breezes 
into  these  lands:  Czechoslovakia  has 
.swuna  to  a  more  liberal  political  stance: 
Poland  has  experienced  student  protests 
auainst  stale  censorship:  and  Rumania — 
to  the  bitter  consternation  of  the  Krem- 
lin and  the  .silent  deliaht  of  other  Soviet 
bloc  countries— has  pursued  an  increas- 
ingly ^'independent  line  in  .'oreign  trade 
5X)Ucies  and  diplomatic  relations. 

As  Columnist  Rosciie  Dnirrimond  lias 
recently  noted: 


Two  things  are  clear  irom  tr.e  Communist 
upheaval  in  Eastern  Europe:  rt;e  K.-eiiilui  Is 
beared  stiff  at  what's  happening  and  Is  try- 
ing to  arrest  the  marcn  of  aemocratic  forces 
The  United  States  Is  pre.-ented  wltli  a  superb 
opfwrtunlty  Ui  encourage  these  reforms,  not 
by  propaganda  or  exhortation,  but  by  open- 
ing the  channels  of  two-way  trade  and  ijy 
expanding  every  avenue  of  cultur.il  contact. 

Obviously,  the  attitudes  of  both  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  present  i.iroblems, 
but  they  are  not  in.soluble.  Moscow  miiiht 
overreact  U)  precnntate  liberalization  and 
deploy  Soviet  forces  to  quell  rev oUs  in  tne 
countries  ot  Eastern  Europe.  But  mueii 
has  changed  since  armed  force  was  used 
to  put  down  the  1956  Humtarian  revolu- 
tion. Today's  insurgents  display  much 
more  ingenuity  and  the  Kremlr;  much 
more  caution,  and  the  .Soviets  are  appar- 
ently wise  enout-'h  to  realize  that  they  no 
loncrer  have  the  .same  option  of  con- 
trolling political  protest  by  iiulitaiv 
means. 

Danizer.s  arise  for  Washincton  as  well 
Overenergetic  cndor.sement  and  encour- 
acement  ut  the  f^'radual  revolutions  m 
the  Soviet  bloc  are  lik;'ly  to  brina  imme- 
diate reprisals  from  the  USSR — it  not. 
military,  then  by  the  more  effective  and 
subtle  means  of  police  .ir.d  economic 
control.s  The  countries  themselves — 
recocnizine  their  perilous  .positi'ir.  ..i:(i 
seeking  an  expression  of  their  "wr.  i.i-- 
torical  and  cultural  identities — are  hesi- 
tant to  make  imy  choice  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  but  would  prefer  to  strike 
out  on  a  course  of  political  independence. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  affected  the  pos- 
sible American  iespon.se  to  chancm:.;  con- 
ditions in  Eastern  Europe.  Iiicieasint' 
U.S.  trade  with  Communist  nations,  and 
developing  our  commercial  contacts  with 
the  East  while  the  war  continues,  'ould 
today  be  extremely  difficult.  Attitudes 
about  •tradinjz  with  the  enemy."  and  a 
traditional  lack  ot  contact  betv.cen  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  ideolocical  and  economic  rea- 
sons, have  restricted  our  trade  in  the 
past  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  channe 
uu''  course.  We  can  say  at  least  that  in 
view  of  the  recent  upsurce  in  Czcch.o- 
slovakia  we  can  look  with  a  different  ar.d 
less  jaundiced  eye  upon  past  proposals 
that  were  made  to  improve  contacts  with 
that  country 

But  there  is  much  that  we  can  do.  if 
we  are  willing  to  approach  each  country 
in  Eastern  Europe  as  an  individual  state, 
and  respond  to  it.-;  iJarticular  Mtuation 
with  diplomatic  restraint.  Tiiese  na- 
tions— Czechoslovakia.  Kumania.  Bul- 
caria.  Hungary,  East  Germany.  Poland — 
are  not  inseparable  members  ol  a  mono- 
lithic bloc,  and  their  people  are  striving 
in  their  own  fashions  to  free  thcm.selvrs 
from  the  pressures  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical control  and  the  patterns  of  world 
communism  impo.?ed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  some  extent  their  [,-overn- 
ments  are  cautiously  :esi)ondinu  ro  the 
pressure  of  their  restless  populations 
Only  when  they  are  able  to  express  their 
individuality  more  fully  will  the  perilous 
division  of  Europe  be  re.-olved.  and  the 
community  of  free  nations  engase  in 
peaceful  commerce.  Such  a  :  ituation  is 
not  likely  to  t>ccur  overnit;ht.  but  because 
of  the  struc'-'les  which  we  are  now  wir- 
nessina  in  Eastern  Europe  it  is  po-sible 
to  speculate  seriou.sly  about  its  eventual 
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reality  We  would  do  well  to  appreciate 
the  sipnificance  of  ihe.se  struptjles.  and 
respond  to  them  with  int.ellipence  and 
foresight 


PROPOSED  INCOME    FAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  M(CIV:RF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and 
include  extrnneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiect'on  to  t'lc  reriucst  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho'' 

There  was  no  obieclion. 

Mr  .McCLURE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
po.sed  to  the  President's  proposed  tax  in- 
crea.se  unless  it  is  coupled  with  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  expenditures. 

The  current  talk  of  cuttiim  spending 
iias  been  misleading,  and  I  hope  Ameri- 
cans are  not  deceived  by  the  President's 
willingness  to  accept  cuts  in  the  prcpo.sed 
budget  Sincf  L.  B  .t  's  liropo.sals  for 
spendiiif;  next  year  are  so  much  liiKher 
than  this  year,  it  is  po.ssible  for  him  to 
talk  about  cuts  and  still  increase  the 
budpet — and  this  is  exactly  what  he  has 
done.  What  we  need  are  reductions  from 
this  year'.^  spendinc.  not  increases. 

Even  if  we  succeed  in  forcing  actual 
reductions  in  the  budpet  and  appropria- 
tions, such  cuts  will  be  meaningless  if 
Mr  .John.son  uses  his  vast  reservoir  uf 
unspent  funds  left  over  from  previous 
years  to  make  up  for  any  reduction  made 
by  Conpress  this  year  The  situation  is 
verv  much  like  the  .tore,  sales  where 
prices  are  inci-eased  before  beinc  marked 
down  and  put  on  the  bartiain  table.  Such 
"spending  cuts'  will  not  stabilize  our  un- 
balanced financial  condition. 

Without  tins  sipnificanf  limitation  on 
-pendinc  I  fear  that  a  tax  increase  would 
be  taken  by  Federal  planners  as  a  signal 
to  devi.se  new  ways  for  spendinp  the  ad- 
ditional re\enue.  Before  considerinp  such 
a  step,  nonessential  expenditures  must  be 
eliminated  Irom  the  budget  There  are 
manv  iirocramr- — foreit'n  aid  and  the 
poverty  proeram.  to  name  two  that  are 
r.or  fulfilllnp  their  stated  coal.s — which 
caii  be  reduced,  eliminated,  or  deferred 
until  another  time. 

If.  however,  an  absolute  ceiling  on 
spendirii:  can  be  impo.sed.  a  tax  increase 
would  actually  reduce  the  deficit. 

Under  these  circumstances  :r  mipht. 
indeed,  be  fiscallv  wi.se  to  increase  taxes. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  have  S20  tn 
?30  billion  deficits  year  after  year.  The 
resultinp  Inflation  is  already  eating  away 
The  substance  of  too  many  people  who 
cannot  defend  themselves,  and  it  will 
prow  much  worse  unless  we  tnke  positivf^ 
steps  now.  Once  again  I  mil  upon  the 
President  to  jiermit  this  to  be  done.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  shown  its 
'.villinpness  to  act — L.  B.  ,J.  should  stop 
obstructing  these  efforts. 


LONDON  ECONOMIST  PEACES  PEACE 
TALKS  SITE  DISPUTE  IN  PER- 
SPECTIVE. DEFENDS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION POSITION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  confusion  concerning  .selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  site  for  Vietnam  peace 
talks.  A  vei-y  delicate  and  sensitive  mat- 
ter of  diploinacv  must  not  become  a  po- 
litical football.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a 
tragic  misrepresentation  of  history  if 
President  Jolinson's  efforts  to  secure  a 
suitable  site  lor  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  be  considered  a  sipn  that  he  is 
not  fully  dedicated  to  real  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  has  been  mucli  careless  and  rn- 
mformed  talk,  which  only  makes  tlic  tasK 
more  difficult.  Americans  must  realize 
that  the.se  are  hard-core  Communists 
that  must  ho  dealt  with  and  not  people 
who  respect  individual  freedom  and 
democracy. 

So.  I  think  all  Members  v.  ill  find  en- 
lightening the  following  <iuotation  ap- 
jiearing  in  the  April  27  issue  ol  the  Lon- 
don Economi-st,  written  3.000  miles  away 
from  the  maelstrom  of  domestic  jjai  tisan 
jjolitics  here  in  .America: 

When  Mr.  John.son  !n;ide  Lis  ijropo.sal  on 
March  31st  he  did  not  .siv  '  iny  place '.  He  did 
t  ilk  of  scndiiii.'  hi^  nijrp.seiilatives  "to  any 
forum,  at  any  lime."  but  th.nt  is  not  the 
.same  thing,  and  he  went  on  In  tr.e  ne.xt  sen- 
tence to  nominate  his  ambassador.;  'o  con- 
fer "at  Geneva  or  any  other  suliable  place." 
which  l.s  the  phra.se  on  v.-hlch  tlie  .state  De- 
partment  l)a.s   t.iken   its   recent   -noid 

The  Economist  is  ;■.  highly  respected 
publication,  that  always  reports  tlie  facts 
accurately.  In  our  deliberations  on  this 
most  .serious  matter.  I  belie\e  we  should 
not  overlook  tlie  lacts  m  M'l-'vnp  at 
conclusicns. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NEW  URBAN 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  oxtcnri  my  re- 
marks at  tlii.s  point  ;n  the  liEr-onn  nnd 
include  extraneous  matfr. 

The  SPEAKER  i^ro  tei7ipoi-e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  tentleman 
from  Texas'.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
President  John.son  announced  the  names 
of  15  distinguished  .Americans  who  will 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  ne-w 
Urban  Institute. 

His  action  heralds  the  creation  of  a 
permanent,  independent  organization 
that  will  focus  the  Nation's  best  intellec- 
tual talent  on  our  highest  priority  prob- 
lem— our  cities. 

Last  April  the  President  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  independent  institute  to 
find  solutions  to  our  urban  dile.mma.  The 
concept  of  an  urban  institute,  originated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  was 
developed  last  fall  by  an  interagency 
group  led  by  Under  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Wood. 

In  December  the  President  asked  a  dis- 
tinguished seven-man  panel  to  bring  into 
being  a  quality  institute  that  could  assist 
decisionmakers  in  resolving  pressing 
urban  concerns.  This  incorporatmg  com- 
mittee settled  basic  issues  including  the 


In.stitute's  character,  carried  out  the  legal 
requirements  of  incorporation,  selected 
a  prestigious  Board  of  Trustees  to  run  the 
Institute,  and  recommended  Bill  Gor- 
ham.  lormer  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare A.ssistant  Secretary  lur  Planning  and 
K\aIuation  as  President  ol  tlie  new  body. 

The  job  of  t!ie  new  Institute  will  be 
to— 

Study  problems  common  to  cities  and 
propose  effectne solutions: 

Work  with  individual  cities  analyzing 
tiicir  particulai'  I'loblems.  de\'r'lopinL'  ac- 
tion strateiaes  and  providing  technical 
assistance  lor  triciii: 

Chither  and  make  available  a  body  of 
data  (HI  city  jiroblems.  action  iiroprams. 
exptriments  and  .solutions  to  sueii  con- 
cerns: and 

Supplv  continuing  independent  eval- 
uation ot  federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate proL'rams  aimed  at  metamp  urban 
liioblems 

What  is  vital  to  tnis  entire  undertaking 
is  that  the  Institute  will  be  ijermanent. 
It  will  be  able  to  mobilize  (luality  talent 
lor  intensive  analytical  review  of  under- 
employment and  uncmploymimt.  poor 
education,  sub.standard  housing,  conges- 
tion and  isolation  of  the  urban  ghetto 
and  all  of  the  many  jiroblems  of  the 
Nation's  cities.  It  will  study  the  relation- 
ship of  the  iJi'oblems  and  devi.se  inte- 
grated mctliods  of  resolvinp  them. 

The  Institute  will  not  isolate  itself  in 
Washington.  Ratiier.  it  will  work  in  and 
with  individual  cities.  It  will  s>-t  uu  coop- 
erative centers  in  a  dozen  or  more  cities, 
•where  its  staff  can  work  directly  with  city 
otJicials  jU  iackling  specific  local  prob- 
lems. 

We  rero'jnize  that  the  In.'titute  is  not. 
:.nd  will  never  become,  a  .^ub.stitute  lor 
miction  ru'ograms.  Adequate  funding  of 
on-gomg  and  pi'oposed  proerams  is  ;iii- 
:ici'ative  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cities 
lor  better  jobs,  education,  housing  and 
healtli.  But  tlie  Institute  can  serve  as  a 
continuing  independent  resource  for 
o\aluating  these  programs  and  for  mak- 
ing sure  the  public  and  private  funds  are 
effectively  used — producing  the  kinds  of 
results  that  will  upgrade  cities  and  im- 
prove the  (iuality  of  urban  life  for  our 
l)eople.  I  include  the  foUov.'ing  detailed 
rirospectus  for  the  Institute : 

rROSI'ECTtS    lOr.    THE    l.'i;ii.\N'    J  .WSTITUl  E 

In  his  March  14.  10G7,  Message  on  Urban 
and  Rural  Poverty,  President  J.jhnson  called 
lor  tlie  e.stabliihment  cf  a  rcsearcii  mstitmc 
t  )  help  imd  soiutions  to  the  problems  and 
concerns  oi  our  cities. 

lu  December.  President  Johnson  asked 
seven  di'.tingul.shed  citi/.ens  to  draft  a  char- 
ter for  tlie  Institute,  incorporate  it  a.s  a  pri- 
v.ite  iion-iiront  C'^rpor.ition.  seleet  a  Board  of 
I'rustees  ;.nd  recommend  a  president  lor  tlie 
I'lstitute.  'Mils  panel  of  i.'icorpor.itions  in- 
cluded J  Irwm  Miller.  C'hainn..ii  oi  Cum- 
nuiis  Eucme  Company  who  cliaired  the 
uroup;  :\IcGeorge  Bundy.  I'ro.sident  of  the 
Ford  f^ouiidations:  Kermit  Cio.-don.  President 
ot  the  Brookmt-s  In.stitution;  Hubert  .S.  Mc- 
Naniara.  formerly  Secretary  "f  D'-fonse  ;in(i 
now  President  of  th£>Ii,ternalional  Bank  lor 
Reconstruction  and  Development:  .ArjriV 
.Milltr.  Vice  GV.airman,  the  Fcrd  Motor  Com- 
Iiany:  Richard  K.  Neusiadt.  Director  of  the 
Kennedy  Institute  oi  Politics.  Harvard  Uni- 
veisity:  .and  Cyrus  Vance,  formerly  Deputv 
.Secretary  of  Befense  and  currently  a  .N'c.v 
York  attornev. 

The    Incorporators    have    completed    tiie.r 
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work  n;*"  Institute  was  incorporated  In  Del- 
iiware  on  April  24th  .>nd  is  ready  to  beftiri 
operation  They  have  elected  n  15-member 
Li'iard  of  Triustees  which  held  Its  first  busi- 
ness meetinB;  t.iday.  before  ili.;tlnK  *'l'-h 
President  Johnson  in  the  Cabinet  Hoom  The 
Trustees  have  elected  Mr  Arjuy  Miller.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  FV>rd  Motor  Company,  as 
Chairman  of  The  Urban  Institute  and  Mr 
William  Crorh.im.  tormer  Assistiinl  Secretary 
of  HEW,  as  the  Institutes  first  President 
and  Chief  Executive  CJffcer  Mr  Oorham 
served  with  :he  RAND  Corpora* ion  and 
Deputv  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
brings  to  the  Institute  i  demonstrated  o« 
paclty  for  leadership  ind  rrentlvltv 
inalyzlnsr  complex  public  problems 

THE     CRISIS     '>F     THE     CITIES 

Cities  face  two  crlMcal  sets  or  problems 
First  the  prfiblems  resultlni?  from  urowth 
Itself  The  rapid  Increase  in  concentration  of 
people  has  brounht  .ur  pollution  iiois«  water 
pollution  trafllc  congestion  which  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  urban  life 

But  These  problems  are  overshadowed  by 
the  more  desperate  hiiman  problems  of  the 
urban  po«ir  As  .ifBuent  ,ind  nnlddle-lncome 
people  have  nvived  to  the  suburbs  the  fKMir 
have  crowded  into  center  cities.  Much  of  the 
central  city  population  is  poorlv  educated, 
miserably  housed,  inadequately  served  bv 
health  ind  recreational  f.icllltles  underem- 
ployed ^'nenated  .md  without  Sope  Hluh 
crime  rates  and  rlotlnn  are  symptoms  of  the 
bitterness  and  alienation  of  the  urban  poor 

As  a  Vatlon  we  must  mobilize  our  best  in- 
tellectual resources  fo  .itt.iclt  'he  problems 
of  the  cltv.  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
nlMrnatlve  courses  .>r  action  »nd  to  devel- 
op workable  solutions  The  ltr*>an  Institute 
Is  beint;  'rented  to  focus  fh.Tt  effort  on  our 
hiKhest  priority  5^nclal  problem-^the  <ltles 

The  Urban  Institute  will — 

.Studv  'he  problems  common  to  cities  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  can  be  solved: 

Work  with  individual  cities,  jtudving  their 
particular  problems  developinx  stratetties  for 
.iciion  .md  providing  technical  ;issistance  in 
carrying  <'»it  such  .strategies; 

Provide  continuing  independent  evalua- 
tion of  Federal.  State  l>x-al  .ind  prlv.Tte  pro- 
grams .Umed   .it  meeting  urban  problems; 

Provide  a  enter  of  knowledge  itxiut  city 
problems,  action  programs,  experiments  and 
effective  soluttotis  to  city  problems 

THCROt'CH     AND     (ONTINIXNG     "irfDlES     or 
T-RBAN    PROBLtMS 

Commissions  and  special  tivsk  forces  often 
help  mobllUe  existing  knowledge  about  par- 
tlcttlar  problems,  but  go  out  of  existence  too 
soon  to  carry  out.  in-depth  studies 

The  Urban  Institute  will  have  a  permanent 
existence  It  will  he  able  to  mobilize  high- 
quality  talent  for  rhorovigh  and  continuing 
studies  of  the  pr>blems  confronting  cities — 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  poor 
education,  .sutwtandard  housing,  congestion 
and  isolation  of  the  urban  ghetto  It  will  be 
.ible  to  studv  the  interrelation  of  these  prob- 
lems and  work  >ut  strategies  for  attacking 
them  It  will  be  ,vble  to  studv  the  implica- 
tions of  .ilternatlve  employment  policies  for 
housing  .md  trarisp<>rtatlon  or  the  Impact 
of  alternative  housing  puUcies  on  education 
needs. 

A->srsrA.NCE   TO   PARTICfLAR  CITIES 

The  Institute  will  work  in  and  with  in- 
dividual cities,  bringing  together  .%  variety 
of  talents  to  help  them  in  solving  their  prob- 
lems It  IS  expected  'hat  the  Institute  will 
establish  cooperative  centers  ic  a  number  of 
cities  where  Institute  siatT  can  assist  city 
officials  in  attacking  local  problems  This 
relationship  should  have  a  triple  pay  off: 
solutions  for  partlculv  local  problems  leg. 
how  to  get  maximum  benefit  from  local 
school  facilities  In  meeting  the  recreation 
and  education  needs  of  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood I .  development  of  experienced  teams  of 
analysts    who    will    continue    to    assist    city 


officials    .ind   KiU)Wk-d^-e   taat   call   l>e  ..pplUd 
IruitfuUy  tn  other  cities 

EVAI.lAnoN 

tn  response  to  urban  bllgl.t  and  human 
misery  ti>e  Nation  bus  I  lunched  more  than 
tiO  Federal  prugrn.-iin  Hpentlliig  ubuut  i22  bil- 
lion annually  Mnnv  o(  \hese  programs  are 
attempts  to  find  and  test  new  efteciive  solu- 
tions to  per.slstent  problems  Learning  from 
these  programs  requires  nit^hanlsms  either 
within  or  outside  government  fcjr  measur- 
ing  their  effectiveness 

^  The  Urban  Institute  will  undertake  eval- 
uation if  major  programs  Federal,  local 
and  private  For  example  the  Institute  might 
HAslst  the  Federal  Oo\ernnient  and  l<K'al 
nuKlel  cities  agencies  in  evaluating  and  com- 
paring rxperlment.s  m  upgrading  slum  nelgh- 
borhotxis  through  the  efforts  of  the  residents 
tfiemselves  What  are  the  critical  elements 
that  contributed  to  success  In  one  nelghbor- 
h(x>d  aiKl  I.illure  lii  another?  How  <an  we 
silmulnte  repetition  uI  successful  self-help 
rxpenmentrt  in  other  neighborhoods  and 
other  cities.' 

A     CENTER    or     KNOWLtDi.l      A.ND     EXPERIENCE 

Finally.  The  Urban  Irifciitute  will  assem- 
ble and  make  available  knowledge  about  city 
problems  action  programs  experiments  and 
urban  studies  of  sucfi  problems  A  number  of 
promising  centers  lor  urban  study  have  been 
established  In  recent  \ears  many  by  univer- 
sities or  private  charlt.ible  groups.  There  Is 
mutual  benefit  to  be  gained  by  supplement- 
ing these  individual  efforts  with  a  large  na- 
tional institute  capable  of  pulling  together 
the  bits  and  pieces  of  researcfi  on  urban  prob- 
lems being  carried  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  relating  them  to  policy.'  formulation 
both  at  the  Federal  and  local  levels  For  ex- 
ample, the  Institute  would  synthesize  from 
various  Icx-al  studies  what  we  have  learned 
about  effective  techniques  for  teaching  un- 
aerprlvtleged  children  in  blighted  city 
iiei  jh.-'0.-ho<Kis  and  make  these  findings  avail- 
able to  all  cities 

The  Institute  is  not  u  substitute  for  action 
programs  Programs  for  better  jobs,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  health  are  underway  and 
must  i;o  forward  What  the  Institute  can 
provide  is  a  continuing  independent  resource 
for  evaluating  such  programs  so  that  public 
.md  private  money  can  be  translated  more 
etfectively  Into  results.  In  the  long  run  the 
Institute  will  provide  a  better  basis  tor  action 
programs  through  m-depth  study  of  basic 
urban  problems  and  research  and  ev.iluation 
of  Federal.  Uk'bI.  and  private  programs  aimed 
.It  meeting  the  problems. 

The  Institute  will  provide  i  1 )  ii  unique 
concentration  of  high  calibre  professional 
talent — scientists,  administrators,  econo- 
mists, city  planners,  operations  analysts, 
-irchlteets.  engineers — devoted  to  real  and 
Immediate  decisions  and  actions;  (2i  a  con- 
tinuity of  study  which  encourages  progress 
by  building  on  the  result*  (>f  previous  ana- 
lysts: and  t3l  .1  detachment  from  program 
responsibility  which  encourages  objective 
.inalysis  and  study  of  existing  government 
policy 

The  new  Institut*  will  be  supported  by 
lontracts  and  grants  with  several  Federal 
Agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  De- 
partment of  I-ibor.  Ofnce  of  Economic  Opp>or- 
tunlty.  Department  ui  Transportation,  and 
Department  of  Commerce  The  level  of  sup- 
port will  be  about  *5  million  for  the  first 
year,  with  growth  expected  to  be  ?10-.$15 
million  per  year  .ts  the  Institute  develops. 
This  will  inciude  support  from  private  foun- 
dations In  addition,  earlv  in  the  life  of  the 
Institute,  individual  cities,  and  perhaps 
Stales  .is  well,  may  contract  for  cert.un  serv- 
ices or  studies  meeting  the  mutual  needs  of 
the  Institute  and  the  cities  or  States. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Urban  Institute 
win  be  in  Washington,  city  Urban  Institute 
centers   staffed   jointly  by  the   Institute  and 


local  agencies  will  be  t\staf)Iishe<l  111  a  num- 
ber of  cities  over  the  next   .several  years 

Members  of  the  Board  of  lYuslees  of  the 
Institute  were  elected  by  the  seven-member 
panel  of   Incorporators    They  are 

Arj.iy  Miller.  Chairman;  Vice  Chairman, 
the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

William  Ciorham.  President  of  the  Urban 
Institute 

William  C  Friday.  President,  University  of 
North  Can>lina. 

Eugene  c;  Fubinl.  Vice  President.  Interna- 
tional BustneKS  Machines.  Inc. 

William  H  Hivstle  Judge,  US  Court  of 
Appeals  f ^r  tne  3rd  Circuit. 

Edgar  F  Kaiser.  Chairman.  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries   Inc 

Edward  H  Levi.  President  the  University 
of  Chicago 

Bayless  A  Manning.  Dean.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law 

SUinley  Marcus.  President   Neiman-Marcus 

Robert  s  McNamara,  President,  the  World 
Bank 

J  Irwln  Miller.  Chairman.  Cummins  En- 
gine Company    Inc 

Charles  L.  Schultze,  Senior  Fellow,  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

Lei^n  H  Sullivan.  Chairman.  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  C'enU-r,  Phihidelphla 

Cyrus  H  Vance  Partner,  I-iw  nrm  ft  Simp- 
son. Thacher  and  Bartlett.  New  York 

Whitney  M  Young,  Jr  .  Executive  Director. 
National  Urban  I<  iciu 
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IMPOinANT  CHEDIT  CNION  LEG- 
ISL.XTION"  }lEPORTED  L'N.ANI- 
MOUSLV  nv  HOl'SE  H,\NKINTi 
AND   C'UivHENCY   COMMITTEE 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  .-■•t)€akcr  I  ;i-r-. 
unaniiiiou.s  con  .rm  '■)  oxtcnd  mv  :i'- 
mark.s  nt  thi,s  point  in  the  Record  and 
and  include  extraneoui,  matter. 

The  .'-SPEAKER  pro  tcinpore  Is  thrr>' 
objeclirm  to  the  ifC|Uf<t  tif  the  .ueiUleinan 
from  Texas' 

There  was  no  cbifciiun 

Mr  P.\TMAN  Mr  Speaker  this  mom- 
inc,  by  unanimous  \ote  of  29  to  0,  the 
House  Bankmi:  and  Currency  Commiltee 
reponed  one  of  the  most  imixirtant 
credit  union  bills  suice  Eederal  credit 
unions  were  beeuii  m  19:54 

The  action  by  the  committee  is  a  tcsti- 
mony  to  the  outstandmt:  .10b  that  the  Na- 
tion s  more  than  12  000  Eederal  credit 
unions  have  perforn;ed  over  the  years 
As  I  have  often  said,  next  to  the  church, 
the  credit  unions  do  more  i;ood  than  any 
other  institution  in  this  country  That 
feeling  was  certainly  apparent  m  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  h.ear- 
inu  room  thi.s  morning. 

The  action  of  the  committee  will  mve 
credit  unions  the  flexibility  that  they 
need  to  compete  in  the  modem  fmanciai 
community  and  to  increase  the  cxcelleni 
.services  they  already  otfcr  to  then-  mem- 
bers. 

The  bill,  as  adopted  by  the  coinmittt^f. 
would  provide  the  toUowinp: 

Section  1:  The  committee  nicreased 
the  unsecuicd  loan  limit  from  ,'>  to  in 
years  but  added  that  the  increase  matu- 
rities can  apply  only  to  secured  loans,  not 
of  the  consumer  type 

The  committee  struck  a  provision  that 
would  have  allowed  credit  unions  to  re- 
ceive 25  percent  of  their  reu'ular  reserves 
in  stabilization  fund  type  activities  but 
maintained  a  provision  that  allows  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  invest  m  State- 
chartered  central  credit  unions. 

The  committee  adopted,  with  amend- 


iiient  a  provision  allowing  credit  unions 
to  purchase  the  notes  of  liquidating 
ciedit  unions  The  purchase  of  such  notes 
is  limiU'd  to  5  percent  of  the  assets  of 
the  credit  union  and  allows  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
lo  prescribe  rules  and  leuulation  for  the 
lUiichase  of   the   notes. 

The  committee  adopted  a  provision 
:illowint:  credit  unions  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  employees  disruption  in- 
surance on  loans  obtained  from  the 
credit  union  and  to  include  the  cost 
ol  su(  h  insuiance  in  loan  repayment 
.schedule  ol  boii'ower  'I  he  credit  union 
may  not  rt>ceive  a  Ifr  tor  providinc 
this  service 

Section  J  The  committee  approved  the 
chanue  m  the  law  allowing  the  executive 
committee  to  approve  borrowing  of  funds 
bv  the  credit  union  lather  than  rei^uir- 
niL-  such  borrowings  to  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors 

.'Section  3  The  committee  adopted  the 
raduated  mcrea.se  arrangement  on  the 
unsecured  loan  limit  providing  ultimately 
for  an  unsi  cured  loan  limit  of  $2,500,  In 
addition,  tlie  committee  retained  a  pro- 
vision in  the  act  which  clarified  accept- 
abU'  collateral  on  certain  types  of  loans. 
In  this  section,  the  committee  rejected 
!he  across-the-board  increase  in  the  un- 
secured loan  limit  of  ?2,5G0. 

Section  4:  The  comtnittee  adopted  a 
(  haim(>  m  the  audit  requirements  of  Fed- 
rral  credit  unions  with  one  amendment. 
As  oriizinally  introduced,  the  section 
would  have  deleted  quarterly  audits  and 
:  eplaced  them  with  an  annual  audit.  The 
committee  fell  that  in  view  of  the  number 
of  changes  being  made  in  lending  poli- 
cies of  the  credit  unions  that  the  audit 
provi.sion  should  be  changed  from  quar- 
terly to  semiannually  rather  than 
annually 

.Si^clion  ,'>:  Section  5,  dealing  with 
changes  in  the  reserve  formula  of  Fed- 
eral ciedit  unions,  was  re.iected  by  the 
committee  with  the  under,standing  that 
a  study  of  the  leserve  situation  is  being 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  The  committee  decided  to  wait 
until  the  study  is  completed  before  mak- 
ing any  changes  iii  the  reserve  structure. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  N'ELSEN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OER,^Ln  R  Ford  I  on  account  of  personal 
i-merijency 

Mr  Flood,  for  Friday.  May  3.  1968.  on 
iicrount  of  business  m  the  district. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  RousH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gross  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KuYKENDALLi  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter;  ' 

Mr.  Dickinson, 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr,   AsHBROOK  in   three   instances. 

Mr,  LuKENS, 

Mr,  Berry. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Devine  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyivian  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosi«ER  in  *wo  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  SCHERLE, 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances, 

Mr,  QuiLLEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wi.sconsin. 

Mr,  Derwinski. 

Mr,  Watson, 

Mr,  Rumsfeld, 

Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr,  Ayres. 

Mr,  Bates, 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  TiERNAN  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  ' 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Machen  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Rosenthal  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO 

Mr,  Daniels. 

Mr.  Hebert, 

Mr.  Rarick  :n  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  m  two  instances. 

Mr,  Brooks 

Mr,  St  Germain. 

Mr,  Irwin  in  six  instances, 

Mr.  Van  Deerliiv. 

Mr,  SiSK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  WoLKF. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Vanik, 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
iiv  ly  at  2  o  clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.i, 
I  hi  House  ad.ioU!ned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May   1.   1968.  at   12  o'clock 

noon. 


."^FECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  ijermission  to 
addi-ess  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive proL'ram  ;ind  any  special  orders 
i:eretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  WAf-.coNNER,  for  15  minutes,  today: 
to  ievi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  mat.crial. 

'The  following  Members  "at  the  re- 
ciuest  of  Mr.  Kuykendall  i  to  revise  and 
extend  their  lemarks  and  to  include 
tables  and  other  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr,  Hosmer,  for  20  minutes,  on  May  1, 
1968, 

Mr.  .■Xshbrook.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


SENATE  ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  .signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title; 

S.  3135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  tlie  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriaticjiis  lor  Tiie  Corpuranon 
for  Public  Broadcasting 


ADJOURNMENT 


KXECUTIVK    COMMUNICAI  IONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
coinmunicalions  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

171)1  A  IfUcr  ircim  the  National  AdMsiiry 
Council  on  Iniernaiional  Mcmetarv  and  Fi- 
ii.uicial  Policies,  trunsniUling  a  sijec-i.il  ri'i>orl 
uu  tlie  pr()i)osecl  amendment  ol  the  articles  o! 
ajreement.  !■;  the  international  Monetary 
Fund  e,-,Uiblishing  a  l.icility  liased  (Ui  the  spe- 
cial ciruwing  richt.s  in  the  Fund  and  mocliti- 
caiions  m  I  he  rules  .old  jiructice.s  oi  the 
Fund  ill.  lh,r  So  .JDI  I  ,  ni  Uie  Coinmillee 
nil  H.inkint:  a'ld  Currency  and  drcicrecl  t.i  Uc 
lifinu-d  with  illustrations 

IVilJ.  A  letter  irom  the  lJei)Utv  Secieiary  i.! 
Deleuse.  tran.siniltine  reports  cuverme;  tliree 
\  lolauoiis  ('1  section  ;<i)7i»,  Hc\ise<t  Statutes, 
and  Depart inent  cl  IJeleiihe  Direcinc  72(111  1. 
'AdinniihUaiue  Control  t,:  Appropriations 
Within  the  Uepartment  "l  Delense.'  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  ol  swtion  :ii;7!)iii  1 1!  I 
Revised  Statutes:  '"  me  Comiiiilic c  i.r.  Ap- 
l)ropri!Uions. 

17;Ki.  A  letter  lioin  the  .Secrctarv  '■:  the 
Trea.sury.  Iransinilting  a  cir.dl  d  pr'iijo.sed 
h.'gislalion  lo  provide  lor  US,  p.irui  ii'aiion  m 
I  he  laciUly  b.used  on  special  i:rav.iiii-'  ni-'hts 
111  the  Iniernaiional  Monetary  hunct  una  l<ir 
uiher  ijurijoses;  to  llie  Committee  i.n  Bank- 
ing and  Currency, 

1794,  A  letler  irom  tlie  ConijJlroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  iransmimng  a  re- 
port on  administration  o[  Project  Mohole  bv 
the  National  Science  Foundalii^ii:  to  the 
Commiltee  on  Governmenl  Operations, 

17'J.5,  A  IclWT  iroin  the  Acting  .^rchlvlsl  o: 
the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a  report  on 
records  proposed  li'r  disposal  under  i  iie  law: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Adniuiistratioii. 

1796.  A  letler  ironi  Ihe  Secretarv  o:  Irans- 
porlalion.  Iransinilting  a  drall  ol  jjroposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  '^1 
Transporlaticu  to  establish  salely  standard?-, 
rules,  and  regulations  lor  railroad  ecjuip- 
nient,  irackage.  l.icilitics,  and  operations,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Coninuitee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Mr,    TIERNAN.    Mr   Speaker.   I    move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  ol  rule  XIII.  leports  c;l 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik 
for  ];rinting  and  refeience  lo  tne  inoper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  PA  I  MAN:  Conmuttec  on  L!ankii;g  ;oid 
Currency,  H.R.  15345.  A  bill  to  provide  se- 
curity measures  lor  banks  and  oilier  linancial 
institutions;  with  ainendmeiu  ( Repl,  No 
13271.  Relerred  to  the  Committee  o.'  the 
Whole  House  on  t'ne  Stale  01  the  Union, 

Mr.  HALEY  Committee  <jn  Intenir  .aid 
Insular  Artairs,  H,R.  9098,  A  bill  to  rcMse  the 
n.jundaries  ol  the  Badlands  N:;tional  Monu- 
ment in  the  Stale  cjI  South  Dakota,  to  au- 
thorize exchanges  of  land  mutuaily  bcneli- 
cial  to  tlie  Oglala  Sioux  'I  ribe  ,.nd  '!;e 
i:niled  States,  and  for  o'her  purpo-es.  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  1328 1.  Referred  to  the 
Commillee  of  tlie  Whole  House  on  tiie  S:ate 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Comnnttee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.J.  Res.  IIU,  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  10  certain  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Tr.uisportalioii  Authority  by  fhe  Stales  cf 
Kausits  and  Missouri  i  Repi.  Nf<.  1329 1  Re- 
lerred to  the  Cc:mmitlee  of  the  Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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[pril  -in.  inns 


Mr  WILMS  Ci.nvminee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  J39I  A  hill  t.i  amend  section  37«(a»  of 
title  28  United  States  t"'<le  with  amend- 
ment I  Kept  No  l.<30i  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  un  the  State  of 
the  Union 

.\fr  WILLIS  Committee  on  the  Judlriary. 
HR  13016  A  bill  to  provide  coet-of-Uvlng 
allowances  for  Judicial  employeee  stationed 
Mitside  the  continental  United  States  or  in 
Ahi<lca  <r  Hawriil.  ttnd  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  i  Rept  No  1331 1  Referred 
t.i  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the   State  "f  the  Union 

Mr  WILLIS  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  15421  A  bin  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Atfreement  on  Detainers  Into  l;iw:  with 
imericlment  I  Rept  No  1332  i  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate 
of  the  Union 

Mr  POAC'.E  Commutes  oti  AKnculture 
K  R  16363  A  bill  to  darifv  and  otherwise 
(mend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
to  provide  for  cooperation  wUh  appropriate 
Sta'e  ajtenclfs  with  respect  lo  state  p«juUry 
pruUucti  inspection  programs,  und  for  other 
purposes:  with  niendment  i  Rept  No.  133.1l 
fteferred  to  the  Comjtmtee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  .State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  rOAOf.  Committee  .n  Agriculture 
H  R  16674  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  .irid  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 
as  iimendi'dj  to  improve  the  capitalization  of 
Federal  lnterme<llate  credlr  bunlcs  and  pro- 
luction  credit  us-^oclatlons.  .ind  for  other 
purpoee.s  i  Rept  No  1334 1  Referred  to  the 
Committee  i>f  the  Whole  House  r)n  the  State 
.'f  the  Union 

Mr  WHIFTEN:  Comni.ttee  on  Approprl- 
tions  HR  16913  A  bill  makliiK  approprt- 
itlons  tor  'he  Department  of  Aerlculture  and 
-elated  .igencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Mine  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept 
N'o  133.5  I  Referred  to  the  Conmilltee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr     SISK:     I'oinmlttee    on    Hules     House 

Resolution  1148  Re.solutlon  providing  tor  the 

on.sideration  of  H  R   3136.  a  bill  to  authorize 

•lie  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  btudy 

•  )  determine  the  advantagee  .ind  tllsadvan- 

•  iges  of  increased  use  of  the  metric  ^y.^tpm 
;:i  the  Unite<l  States  (Rept.  No  1336i  Re- 
: erred   to  the  Hou.<e  Calendar 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
"n  Rules.  House  Resolution  1149  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  15051. 
I  bill  to  provld*  '.or  uniform  .innual  <  bserv- 
inces  of  .-ert.iin  legal  public  holidays  on 
Mondays,  and  !■  r  r'ther  purposes  i  Rept  No 
M37i.  Reierred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  PEPPER  Contmlttee  <  n  Rules  House 
tiesoiutlon  1150  Rcsc'lution  providing  tar  the 
oiisideratloti  o:  HR  1672'.>.  .i  bill  li  extend 
:  -r  2  vears  certain  programs  providing  as- 
sistance to  .students  at  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  modify  such  programs,  and  to 
provide  lor  planning,  evaluation.  ..nd  ade- 
riuate  leadtlme  in  such  programs  iRept.  No. 
1336  1    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  BOLLINO  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  1151  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  J  Res  958.  Joint  resolution 
•o  authorize  the  Secretary  ot  Transportation 
•o  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  In- 
'.  estigation  of  the  existing  compensation 
r-ystem  for  motor  vehicle  accident  losses,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  Rept  No  1339) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 

.\L-    YOUNG     Committee  'in  Rules    House 

Resolution  1093   Resolution  providing  for  in- 

■  estimation    of    operations    "f    US     military 

recjit   vmions  In  the   European   and   Pacific 

ommanti*    Rept    No    1340)    Referred  to  the 

House  Calendar 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S  1909.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
.striking  of  medals  m  commemoration  of  the 
liX)th  .mniversary  of  the  completion  of  the 
t'.rst  transcontinental  railroad,  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1341).  Referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr  PATMAN  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  House  Joint  Resolution  1234  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  .ssuance  of  a 
gold  medal  'o  the  widow  of  the  late  Walt 
Disney  and  for  the  l<»«uance  of  bronze  medals 
to  the  California  Insiltvite  to  the  Arts  In 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice and  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
Walt  Disnev  to  the  United  states  and  to  the 
world  I  Rept  No  1342i  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 


PUBLIC  HILl^   .XND  ilLSt  ^LU  TIUN.S 

Under  clau.se  4  <if  rule  XXII.   iiubllc 
bilLs  and  resolutions  wero  introduced  and 
severally  referred  i^s  follows: 
Hv  Mr    A.SHMORE 

HR  16889  A  bill  '  '  imend  -section  71S  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
application  of  l-jcal  law  In  determining  the 
effect  of  contributory  negligence  on  claims 
Involving  members  of  the  National  Guard; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    URASCO 

H  R  16890  A  bill  t-i  nmend  the  Annual 
and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  prevent  loss  of 
annual  leave  by  employees  In  cert.iln  r.ises, 
.ind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfUce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HR  16891  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  C<.>de.  to  establish  special  requirements 
aith  respect  to  the  retirement  of  air  traflBc 
controllers,  and  fjr  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  (^Ivll  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

HR  16892.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Policies  which 
win  have  the  responsibility  of  setting  goals 
for  a  national  health  policy  for  the  United 
States  and  m.Jtlng  recommendatlonB  for  the 
attainment  f'f  such  goals:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

HR.  16893  A  hill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  lo  allow  a  depreciation 
deduction  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  real  prop- 
erty used  .IS  the  taxpayers  principal  resi- 
dence: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   COR.NLAN  : 

H  R  16894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  apply  an  accepuble  credit  risk 
st<indard  tor  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
In  certain  high-risk  areas:  to  the  Committee 
^•n  B.inking  and  Currency 

H  R  16895  A  bill  lo  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  ot  1964  to  provide  for  the 
appllcauon  of  .such  title  to  State  and  Federal 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

Bv  Mr   CRAMER 

H  R  16896    A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
Slates  Ccxle.  in  regard   to  the  obligation  of 
Federal-.iiid  highway  funds  apportioned  to  the 
St.ites;  :o  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Bv  Mr   DELANEY: 

HR  1(;897  A  bill  t.j  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion :uid  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  irtland  and  ceruUn  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  lor  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  EILBERG 

HR  16898  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
:  >r  firemen  not  employed  by  the  United  States 
fcilled  or  Injured  ^i  the  performance  of  duty 
during  a  civil  disorder  and  ior  other  pur- 
puses,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H  R.  16899  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  AlTairs  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  elective  rep- 
resentation of  the  interests  of  consumers:  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain  functions  of  the  Department*  of 
Commerce;    Labor;    and   Health,   Education, 


and  Welfare:  and  other  .ige;icles:  .md  for 
other  purposes;  to  t'.ie  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

HR  16900  A  bill  t3  amend  tiie  Itnmur.i- 
ijon  and  Nationality  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    ESHLEMAN 
HR   16901     A   bill   to  provide  an   aggregate 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  currency  In  cir- 
culation:  Lo  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Bv  Mr  EVERETT: 
HR  16902  A  bill  M  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  m  order  Xi^  promote  the 
■are  .ind  treatment  of  veter;inj  in  State  vet- 
'■.-ans  homec:  lo  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr  HAYS 
HR  16903  A  bill  to  provide  cert.aln  in- 
rrea.sps  In  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
cicn  .MTalrs 

Hv  Mr  HFISTCSKI 
H  R  lti(>04  A  bill  to  rcriutre  that  impact- 
resistant  eyeglasses  be  Issued  under  the 
medical  program  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  nctive  duty:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  -Armed  Services 

HR  16905  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  nuthorl7e  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  25  years  fif  serilce 
without  reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senlce. 

HR.  16906  A  bill  to  prohibit  'he  sale  or 
Importation  of  eyeglass  frames  made  of  cel- 
lulose nitrate:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
ind  Mean.s 

Bv  Mr  IRWIN 
HR  1>3907  A  bill  to  aniend  title  11  of  the 
fv-M-ial  Security  Act  to  permit  .nn  individii.i! 
to  file  application  for  disability  insurance 
heneflts  after  the  expiration  of  the  recjularly 
prescribed  period  for  filing  such  application 
where  the  failure  to  tile  within  such  period 
was  due  to  good  c.iuse:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Mearus 

By  Mr    MrCULLOCH  (for  hlmsell.  Mr. 
Gerald  R   Ford  Mr  Poff.  Mr  Moore. 
Mr      Cahu-L.     Mr     MArGRFc.oH      Mr 
HfTCHiNsoN-       Mr       McClory.      Mr. 
.•-^MiTH  of  New  York.  Mr    Roth,  Mr. 
Meskill.     Mr      S\NDMAN.      ind     Mr 
WIGCIN«;>  : 
H  R.  16908    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inve.s- 
tieattve    detention    and    search    of    persons 
suspected  of  involvement  In.  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal    rrimes;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  .Mr  MATHIAS  of  California: 
HR  16909  A  bill  to  enable  honey  pro- 
ducers to  Snance  a  nationally  coordinated  re- 
search and  promotion  pro<rram  to  Improve 
their  competitive  position  and  expand  their 
markets  for  honev:  to  the  Ccmmlltee  on 
-Agrlculttire 

By  Mr  OLSEN : 
H  R   16910    A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  ('f   1050  relating  to  the  Libby  Dam. 
Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN   (for  hlm-self  and  Mr 
Reussi  : 
HR.  16911    A  bill  to  provide  for  US.  par- 
ticipation   in    the    facility    based    on    special 
drawing  rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund   and  for  othe--  purpKKes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  -Mr    TIERNAN: 
HR.  16912.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses;    to   the  Committee  <>n  the  .Tudiclarv 
ByMrWHITTEN- 
HR    16913     A    bill    making    approprl.itions 
for    the   Dep.irtment   of   .Agrictilture  and   re- 
lated at;e:.cies  for  the  fiscil  year  ending  June 
30.   1969.    ,ind   lor  other  purjxjses. 
hy  Mr   HAN.SEN  of  Idaho: 
H.J  Hes.  1255,  Joint  re.solutlon  to  author- 
ize   the    tempor.iry    t'-inciing    the    Emergency 
Cre<llt  Revolving  Fund,  to  the  C' mnUttee  on 
Agriculture. 
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bv  Mr    MAR.SH   (lor  himself.  Mr.  Sat- 
lERrlFlD    Mr    SOOTT.  Mr    Wacgonner. 
Mr.  -XuBiTT   Mr.  Wampleh.  Mr.  Hardy, 
Mr    I'orF,   Mr    Tuck,  Mr,  Downing. 
and   Mr    Broyhill  of  Virginia)  : 
H  J  Res     1256    Joint    resolution   placing  a 
limitation  on   the  u^e  of    park   l.aids  of  the 
United   states   hikI   other  public  space  situ- 
ated Within  the  Ul.strlcl  ol  Cnlumbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr  TAYLOR  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
Harrison  i 
HJ  Hes.  1257  .lolnt  r. '.solution  to  com- 
lueinorate  the  loOth  anniversary  of  the  e.s- 
t<iblishmenl  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  by 
providing  lor  the  national  park  centennial, 
and  lor  other  i>urpof.es,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Hv  Mr.  BURTON  (.1   California: 
H  ((11  Res,  772.   Concurrent    re.soluticjn   to 
ireate  .i  Joint  conu'res.slonal  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Af- 
fairs: to  the  Coinir.ittee  on  Rule.'. 
By  Mr   CIAHK: 
H. Res.  1145.      HesoUitioii      expressing      the 
sense  (.f   the  House  \Mth   respect  to  the  use 
of  certain  Cioveriimeu'.  property,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publli-  Works 

Hv  Mr,  HENDERSON  di  r  himself.  Mr. 

KORNEC.AY  -Mr  \\  HITENER.         Mr. 

Fountain.   :;nd   Mr.   Taylor): 
H  Res.  1146    F<c.solutlon      expressing      the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
cert:. ill   Go\ernment  property;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 

By  Mr,  PODFLL  dor  himself.  Mr.  EiL- 
EERG,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Wydler.  Mr. 
Daniels.  .Mr.  Mi.nish.  Mr.  Dulpki, 
Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Friedel, 
Mr.  Resnick.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr, 
ScHEtTER.  Mr  Gallagher.  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr  Wright  Mr  Walker,  Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Schwfiker  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  .Mr.  Pepper,  r-.nd  Mr.  Don- 
OHm  : 
H  Res  1147  Resolution  that  it  l.s  the  sense 
of    '.he    House    ol    KepreJ;entatives    tliat    the 
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United  States  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  I.srael  for  tlie  sale  of  mil- 
itary planes,  conimonly  known  a,s  Phantom 
Jet  fighters,  necessary  for  Israel's  defense  to 
an  amount  which  shall  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  capable  of 
preventing  future  Arab  aggre.ssion  by  oil- 
setting  sophisticated  weapons  received  by  Ihe 
Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future  delivery, 
and  to  replace  losses  suilered  by  I.~rael  in 
the  1967  conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

PRIV.ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  ol  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  w  ere  introduced  and 
.severally  reierred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

HR.  li>914,  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Vita 
Cusumano;  to  the  Comniittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

HR  1G915,  A  bin  lor  'he  relief  if  Joz.sel 
Elek,  Eva  Elek  (wlfel.  Eva  Elek  (d.iughter), 
and  Daniel  Elek:  to  tlie  Coninuitee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    BROYHILL  o!  Virplnia: 

H  R,  16916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Memorial  Church  of  the  DIk- 
trict  of  Columbia:  t  )  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HR.  10917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  B. 
McGuire:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1G918,   A  bill  for  the  r«  Uef  of  Au'ostmo 
Vazzana  and  his  wile.  Maria  SLfacuz^i  Vaz- 
/■.ina.;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BURTON  of  California 

H.R.  16919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  (1  Proscr- 
fina  Natlvidad  Llanes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Die  Judiciary 

H.R.  16920.   A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Kam  Yee 
Ko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CAHILL: 

H.R  1(3921.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Georfte 
A.  Simons;  to  fne  C' nimittce  on  I iie  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mr    CELLER: 
HR.1(;922    -^    bill    lor    the    relief    ol    Kvan 
Juan    I'\)rnilda:     to    the    Committee    <.'n    the 
Judiciary 

By  .Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  16923.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  ol  Abun.sion 
S.  Castro;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  lt;924.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  ol  Francesco 
r.irlni.sl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
liv  Mr.  KYL: 
H  R.  liJit25.  A  bill  I"r  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Isabelle    Platoii;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Hv  Mr.  REES 
H.R   1 '1926.   A    bill    l^r   tiie   relief   o!    Maria 
Halmai.   to  the  Ctjinmlttce  on  the  Judiciary. 
liv  Mr.  HOYB-\L. 
H.R.  101127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calallno 
Horagay   Flores,   his  v,lle.  "I'eresita   und  chil- 
dren,  Leeslt;)  .iild  1'lielee;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Jadicl.iry 

Bv  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
II  R    1(;;)28.  A  bill  f'.r  the  n-lief  ol  Amantino 
Santiago    (Marlinezi;   to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  l(;;i29.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Liriano 
Henedlcto  Orte^^a;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ST  ONGE, 
H  R   Iti930.   A   bill   lor   the  relief  of  Pietro 
Giordano;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


PETITIONS.  KTC. 

Under  clau.sc  1  ot  i-^ile  XXII.  petitions 
and  paiicr.s  were  laid  on  the  Cleiks  de.sk 
and  roleried  as  Inllows: 

:i()l.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Ciilford  Karchmer.  I'rinceton.  N.J..  relative 
to  lepislalion  on  the  orpaniz.ilion  ol  the 
e.xecutive  branch  ol  the  Government,  which 
w.a.s  referred  to  the  Commllice  on  Goverii- 
nienl  Operations, 
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The  1968  Political  Platform  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Poh.sh-American  Congress.  Inc.  has  out- 
lined its  objectives  in  a  realistic  approach 
to  liie  problems  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  and  the  Polish  people. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  this  1968 
political  platform  from  the  California- 
.•\ri/ona  division  of  the  Polish-American 
Conjrrcss.  and  I  feel  that  the  objectives 
e.xpressed  in  it  sho'jld  be  brought  to  the 
alicntion  of  the  Members  of  this  hon- 
orable body,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
!:a\  e  access  to  the  Record, 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  introduce  thi-  document  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
The  1968  Pl^tkorm  o:-  the  Polish-American 
Congress 
;-,  li'.ODiLLi.'-V 

The  United  St.iies  of  .America,  the  might- 
iest world  power  m  the  Twentieth  Century, 
was  built  by  the  collective  efTort  of  pioneers 
and  Immigrants  representing  multi-varied 
cultural   and   historical   heritages.  From  the 


earliest  days,  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
have  contributed  substantially  to  tlie  crowth 
of  the  Imposing  edifice  of  .American  civili- 
zation. Their  contributions  have  not  always 
been  sufficiently  recognized.  Today  more  than 
ten  million  descendants  of  a  millennium  of 
political  traditions  based  upon  Western 
Christianity  consider  it  their  patriotic  duty 
to  fully  participate,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Americans  of  other  ethnic  b.ickgrounds,  in 
furthering  the  development  of  our  common 
American  heritage  at  all  levels  of  federal, 
state  and  local  government. 

The  Polish-American  Contrress  was  orga- 
nized in  1944  to  act  as  the  recognized  voice 
of  United  States  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry. 
Speaking  from  profound  experience  and  hav- 
ing extensive  knowledge  of  East-Centra!  Eu- 
rope, we  are  convinced  that  the  h  ne-ranse 
aspirations  of  the  Polish  nation  are  in  agree- 
ment with  vital  interests  of  American  democ- 
racy. Therefore,  we  earnestly  desire  that  our 
position  be  considered  in  formulating  the 
Guidelines  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
concerning  these  areas;  particularly  with 
regard  to  two  main  issues: 

1 ,  freedom  for  y.\:,T  CKNIK.'VL  lurope 
V/e  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
I'nited  States'  cjinmitments  in  .Asia.  But.  we 
shall  not  endorse  a  policy  which  turns  the 
United  States'  back  en  our  traditional  allies 
in  Europe.  Isolnticnism  is  never  the  an-swer 
to  setbacks  of  America'i  foreign  policy.  Par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  E'.irope.  Isolation- 
ism facilitates  the  perennial  expansionism 
of  certain  militaristic  nations  over  the  small- 
er, less  powerful  countries.  This  expansion- 
ism   was    typically    exemplioed    by    Hitlerite 


rrerinaiiv  a.-ici  Stah:;i.-=t  Russia  wncn  thev  en- 
tered the  treacherous  Hibbentroi)-Molo'„ov 
pact  in  i;»39  to  attack  Poland  a;id  divide  the 
.  ountrv  in  a  ratio  ol  ^-i  to  46  :  between 
themselves,  btallnlst  Russia  v.a.s  tiicn  >:lven 
more  eiicouraftemenl  for  its  policy  of  a^tgres- 
.sion  and  annexation  by  the  tragic  deci.'-ionB 
of  Teheran  and  Yalt.i. 

We  fullv  realize  tiiat  lor  huinaiiitarian  and 
pracmatic  rc.-usons  Eafit-CentnU  Europe  c.oi- 
not  be  presently  liberated  either  by  war  or  a 
r.ationa!  uprising.  However,  v,e  call  upon  the 
rr.spoiisibie  public  autiiorlties  in  V.';LShlngUm 
to  more  elleciively  p'.irsue  a  p-'act-ful  libera- 
tion of  the  whole  region  from  tlie  Soviet-lm- 
[Kjsed  oppressive  rule,  lo  l:iring  freedom  not 
'.ally  to  tiie  thirty-two  niilhon  Polci.  but  also 
tiie  B-.'elorussians.  Bulcariaii.s.  Czechs.  E.5- 
toniaus.  Huntranan.^.  Lalvian.s.  Lithuanians. 
Humanians.  .Slov-iks.  Ukrainians,  and  the  re- 
niamln!^  J'>wish  population  which  survived 
the  German  exiennlnaiion.  Tills  requires  a 
well  conceived  peaijffu!  engagement  of  the 
mitrd  ,St:ites  in  a  pradual,  thorough  iin- 
jir-jvement  of  the  general  situation  of  these 
liistorical  American  Allies.  These  European 
countries  were  tk-prived  of  tiieir  political  in- 
dependence at  tiie  same  time  when  national 
.self-determination  w.!.";  being  gr;-.nted  to  most 
Afrlcati.s. 

.An  American  voters,  our  support  of  any  par- 
ty platform  or  candidate,  v.iiether  1'  be  for 
'he  office  of  President,  SeiiaU.'r,  Congressman, 
or  Governor,  will  be  alfected  by  their  un- 
equivo.-;al  position  on  liie  expectations  of  one 
hundred  million  Europeans  behind  the  Iron 
Cui'tain  v.ho  are  supported  by  some  twenty 
nillllon  kln.smen  proud  of  incir  Ainerican 
titlzen.ship. 
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In  order  to  fulfill  the  role  of  our  c-o-pr»rtner 
in  the  buUdlni?  i>f  a  jiist  world  order.  Europe 
must  be  united  not  only  In  the  Uxme  cultural 
■lense  but  also  politically  iind  economically 
Such  a  new  European  structure  must  how- 
ever, preserve  traditional  national  distinc- 
tions through  an  Internationally  guaranteed 
right  for  election  of  their  autonomous  gov- 
ernments The  military  and  economic  rival- 
ries enhance  the  rebirth  of  menacing  ten- 
dencies towards  supremacy  nf  the  more  pow- 
erful nitlons  over  tlielr  weaker  neighbors 
rhe  United  States  should  undertake  co-re- 
sponslbllity  as  the  Impartial  guarantor '  fcf 
pijlltlcal  independence  of  ill  Jiatlons  m  Eu- 
rope within  their  ju-t  ethnic  boundaries 

The  unsettled  territorial  matters  between 
particular  countries  have  been  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  voluntarv  Euriipean  unification 
rhe  main  problem  .since  1945  has  been  the 
German  claim  concerning  Polish  lands  east 
If  the  Odra-Nlsa  il.usatlani  rivers  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  liiternatu>iial  law 
the  Potsdam  declaration  signed  by  the  vic- 
torious Big  Three  powers  after  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  Ciermany  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  flnalltv  of  sjrantlng  to  Po- 
land the  Recovered  Territories  with  Szcze- 
•|n  .ind  Wroclaw  It  is  the  unfortunate  post- 
ponement of  the  detailed  field  delimitation 
until  the  ffiture  peace  conference  that  gives 
an  opportune  chance  to  Cierman  revisionism 
•o  question  this  frontier,  which  has  been 
existing  df  facto  for  the  last  twenty-three 
.ears 

One  of  the  most  constructive  opportuni- 
ties for  American  foreign  policy  should 
therefore  be  an  immediate  declaration  of 
the  finality  of  the  Potsdam  decision  in  this 
matter  because 

a  This  would  best  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement 

b  The  return  of  these  territories  to  Po- 
and  is  the  sole  recompense  for  the  six  mll- 
)lon  !lve:<  and  for  the  horrible  devastation 
caused  hv  the  German  aggressors  in  the 
!  939   1945  period 

o  It  will  be  the  most  practical  measure 
towards  maintaining  the  Polish  nation'* 
'radlttonal    trust   m   American   goodwill 

d  It  will  (.eprlve  Soviet  Rvissla  of  her 
monop<ilistlc  position  as  the  sole  guarantor 
of  this  frontifr  against  the  menace  of  the 
reborn  German  militarism 

e  It  win  ult.mately  create  .i  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  gradual  Improvement  of  Polish- 
German  relations 

f  It  will  secure  the  existence  I'f  ten  mil- 
lion Poles  settled  and  born  there,  who  have 
reb\il!t  these  lands  utterly  devastated  bv 
'he  retreating  Germans  and  the  conquering 
Russians 

Consequently.  American  Polonla  will  ac- 
'Ivelv  support  those  candidates  who  rom- 
:nlt  themselves  to  the  task  of  obtaining  an 
inequlvocal  declaration  that  the  Polish - 
German  frontier  has  been  unconditionally 
determined  in  Potsdam  regardless  of  any 
eventual  peace  conference 

AODITIONAI.    POSTfLArrS 

Granting  the  over-all  importance  of  the 
above  two  demands  we  Americans  of  Po- 
lish ancestry  expect  our  government  to  ex- 
pand and  enliven  our  involvement  with  the 
Polish  nation  in  economic,  cultural  and 
scientific  exchange  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  be  construed  as  nn  aid  to  the  Com- 
munist rulers  of  Poland  While  we  recog- 
nize that  all  precautionary  measures  must 
be  taken,  when  dealing  with  officials  repre- 
senting anv  s;overnm*nt  subordinated  to 
USSR,  we  nevertheless  deem  it  necessary 
'o  further  Increase  inurual  artistic  and  In- 
tellectual contacts 

Similarly  the  Polish  currency  frozen  In  our 
treasury  should  be  used  for  humanitarian 
projects  directly  benefiting  Polish  people 
.such  as  the  "Children's  Hospital"  recently 
completed    in    The    Krakow    district     These 
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funds  could  diso  be  utilized  as  a  guarantee 
for  possible  private  United  States  Invest- 
ments In  Poland  Continuation  of  Poland's 
status  ui  ii  most  favored  nation  "  is  essen- 
tial to  Increase  her  trade  volume  with  Amer- 
ica and  thus  gradually  decrease  her  economic 
dependence  upon  Russia 

in  view  of  the  many  unpunished  Nazi  war 
criminals  still  at  large,  we  demand  most 
urgently.  In  the  interest  of  Justice  the  ex- 
tension of  the  German  Stiitute  of  Limita- 
tions which  expires  in  1969.  for  an  addl- 
lionul  period  of  five  years  Since  most  of 
those  crimes  were  comtjiltted  against  the 
Ptillsh  and  Jewish  people  we  demand  that 
the  pledge  of  the  German  Government  of 
November  '24.  1964.  u>  find  prosecute  and 
convict  all  Nazi  war  criminals,  be  fulfilled 
In  the  sphere  of  domestic  politics,  we  de- 
mand that  the  number  of  qualified  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  ancestry  in  appointive  G<iv- 
ernment  posts  at  all  levels  t  including  Cabi- 
net i  be  substantially  increased  to  better  re- 
flect the  actual  weight  of  Polonlu  In  this 
1  ountry  of  ours 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  urge  all  Americans 
of  IHilish  ancestry  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
aa  citizens  by  registering  and  \otlng  in  all 
electlon.s  We  should  become  more  active 
within  the  political  parties  according  to  per- 
-sonal  preference.  We  .should  also  become 
more  interested  and  involved  in  the  solution 
of  public  questions  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign We  rei'ommend  the  study  of  the  quali- 
fications of  all  the  candidates  for  public 
office  with  a  critical  eye 

We  affirm  our  unequivocal  support  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  We  demand  a  better  enforce- 
ment of  equal  rights  for  all  American  citi- 
zens so  that  no  one  group  may  usurp  special 
privileges  to  the  detriment  of  the  constitu- 
tional rlghu  cif  others  We  kUtnd  firmly 
against  defamation  of  any  nice,  religion  or 
national  origin  In  particular,  we  favor  a 
revision  of  the  discriminatory  provisions  m 
the  existing  Immigration  I.aw.s  pertaining  to 
the  immigrants  Irom  Poland 

We  recommend  the  support  of  qualified 
candidates  whose  programs  are  in  agreement 
with  our  platform 

Polish-American  Congre.ss  in  California 
and  Arlz<)na  H  Westwalewlcz.  Pres- 
ident; Dr  J  Lerskl.  Chairman  of 
Political  Commission;  Z  Zakrzew- 
Akl.  Secretary  of  Political  Commis- 
sion; San  Francisco.  S.  Sllwinskl. 
Chairman:  Phoenix.  Ariz  .  J  Klebow- 
»kl.  Chairman:  San  Diego.  M  Krelo- 
wlcz.  Chairman;  and  Sacramento, 
B    Wltkowskl    Delegate 
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Sioux  Empire  College.  Hawarden.  Iowa 

HON.BOURKE  B    HICKENLOOPER 


IN    IHE  ."-ENATi:  OK    THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tjtesdap.  April  30.  1968 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President. 
Io'.va  IS  nshtly  proud  of  its  fine  institu- 
tions of  hiiiher  education,  both  nublic 
and  private,  •^ome  .smaller  but  with  no 
less  high  standards  tjf  performance  than 
those  of  larger  State  universities. 

One  of  the  newest  of  lowas  colleges  is 
Sioux  Empire  College,  at  Hawarden, 
Iowa.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  com- 
munity and  under  the  leader.ship  of  its 
president.  Dr  Georv;e  S  Reuter.  Jr..  and 
a  working  board.  Sioux  Empire  College 
has  made  significant  proprcss  and  has 
proved  itself  truly  dedicated  to  fillint:  an 
uryent  need 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the    ceremonies    of    dedication    of    the 


campus  of  Sioux  t.mpne  CuUece  on  I-eb- 
ruai^y  17.  1968  Several  excellent  si)eakers 
inirtK'ipated  m  the  cieduation.  iiieludintj 
the  iJiominent  Ciilcayo  Httoiriey.  Jchii 
Ligtenbera,  of  the  rtrm  ot  Lmteiibef  , 
Goebel.  and  De  Jonr 

In  view  of  the  wide  interest  in  such  in- 
stitutions of  hitiher  cducatu)n.  desitiiied 
for  the  needs  of  the  cuminuiuty.  I  iisk 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Liclenberu  s 
remarks  be  printed  m  'ho  KxPnsinns  i  t 
Remarks. 

There  beint;  no  obiertion.  the  lemaiks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecokd 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  John  Ligtenberg  m  UtuicATioN 

or  THE  Campis  of  Sioex  Empire  College. 

FEBReARY  17.  19G8 

I  could  not  resist  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Keuter  to  attend  this  Important  event 
For  I  was  born  in  the  l.ind  of  the  Sioux  about 
100  miles  to  the  west  And  at  this  place  I  am 
nearer  home  than  for  a   long  time 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
perspective  of  history,  a  century  Is  only  ;» 
moment  Yet  it  is  only  117  vears  .leo  i  1851  i 
that  the  Sioux  Indians  finally  gave  up  their 
claims  to  this  region:  and  It  Is  only  122  years 
since  Iowa  became  a  state. 

There  is  hardly  any  place  In  the  world  that 
was  a  better  place  for  the  pioneers  to  settle 
Iowa  has  a  great  share  of  the  nio.st  fertile 
land  on  earth  ■\'ou  lowans  soon  became  pros- 
perous enough  to  remember  the  s.iying  that 
man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  It  did 
not  take  you  long  to  start  building  schOf)ls 
and  colleges,  and  ultimately,  some  outstand- 
ing universities 

The  institution  vou  have  besun  here  is 
proof  that  the  old  ideals  still  burn  brightly 
Where  If  not  In  Iowa,  could  you  expect  to 
tind  people  who  want  to  shape  a  college  to 
the  needs  of  their  own  community 

And  if  the  spirits  of  the  Sioux  still  people 
this  prairie,  they  can  at  least  know  that  their 
love  for  freedom,  their  courage,  their  un- 
trammelled heart,s  have  found  embodiment 
In  the  people  who  live  here  now 

Howarden.  a  citv  In  this  fertile  ^allev.  is  a 
most  excellent  place  for  a  new  college  Ruth 
Suckow.  a  distinguished  American  writer  was 
l>Orn  here  If  you  i.eert  n  literary  patron,  vou 
have  one  ready  made  and  homegrown  at  that 
In  the  middle  of  the  continent,  you  can  ex- 
pect to.  strike  a.  balance  between  the  E.i.st 
;<nd  the  West. 

■Vou  can  hope  to  escape  the  cxce.ss  of 
Berkeley,  and.  by  the  way.  Chancellor  Roeer 
Hevns.  UC-Berkeley.  was  born  right  here  in 
Sioux  County  Iowa.  If  I  nm  not  mtstriken 
about  his  Identity 

■You  can  also  hope  for  a  chance  to  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  that  vex  the  big  cities 
.'Vnd  there  Is  Utst  a  chance  that  China  or 
Russia  will  decide  that  nothing  here  Is  worth 
the  cost  of  a  bomb 

Thev  would  be  mistaken,  of  course,  for  the 
most  important  thine  about  America  Is  its 
spirit  and  there  Is  plenty  of  that  here  to  re- 
seed  the  whole  world 

You  have  great  drawbacks  too.  Your  verv 
j-iositlon  of  security  In  mldconttnent  will 
•end  to  Isolate  you  from  the  world.  As  an 
educational  institution,  vou  have  a  great 
need  to  be  In  the  world,  though  perhaps  not 
of  It. 

Long  ago.  an  English  poet.  John  Donne, 
pointed  out  that  no  man  can  be  an  Island 
unto  himself — that  each  cne  Is  a  part  of  th^ 
main  'Vnd  t^at  Is  true  of  Hawarden  and 
Sioux  ETmpire  College 

While  seeking  what  Is  pocd  in  and  for 
'his  community,  the  windows  of  this  college 
must  be  open  Its  antennae  must  he  raised 
high  to  receive  knowledge  from  all  the  worl'l 
The  winds  of  learning  must  blow  free  over 
•his  campus  we  are  dedicating  today 

By  the  time  this  college  reaches  Its  age  of 
majority,  the  2Ist  Century  will  be  near.  Does 
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any  one  have  an  idea  o:  what  the  world  will 
belike  in  the  \ear  2i)on  AD  '  Will  it  still  be 
.Anno  Domme.  a  yt\ir  of  our  Lord? 

We  recently  became  a  nation  of  200  nul- 
llon  By  then  we  .ire  expected  to  go  well  be- 
yond WO  million  I;  .so  ■.ou  c.m  ('."iiiect  many 
invaders  Irom  the  ia.si  Will  \  on  be  better 
prepared  to  tueel  them  ihan  the  Sioux  In- 
dians in  18:10-1840  • 

Will  there  be  Uiierpl.uieiary  travel'  What 
language  recpiirenients  are  \  ou  going  to  have 
for  .ipplkants  Irmn  Mars  .\rv  sou  uoing  to 
pernilt  the  Kirl  students  iroju  Ventis  to  wear 
their  tr.iriitlonal  costumes  ..r  will  vou  insist 
on  minl-sklrt,s.  at  le:ist  ' 

In  other  words,  we  m.iv  ihmk  of  the  Sioux 
Valley  as  our  conuiiUMitv  when  all  the  time 
we  already  kn.iw  thai  we  Ijelom:  t'>  America. 
t'l  all  the  VVe-tern  World,  to  uur  .Judeo- 
Christiaii  culture,  to  tiie  vast  globe  ilselt 

Even  as  we  suffer  torture  In  Vietnam  —  hall 
.1  world  away — do  we  not  alre;idy  have  in- 
limatlons  that  our  destiny  extends  beyond 
this  planet  to  the  universe  itself 

Is  Sioux  FJinpire  Cfjileue  ready  to  meet  its 
destiny?  Are  we  ready  iiori  uiUiiig  to  build 
It  for  Us  ultimate  purpose  ' 

On  a  smaller  river  than  ours  here,  a  man 
sent  irom  God  conuiienced  a  new  order  lor 
the  ages  And  on  the  U  S  Dollar  are  those 
words  in  Latin  "Nov  us  ordo  seclorum,"  If  our 
hearts  are  really  in  it.  we  can  start  some- 
thing new  here  too 


The  35th  Anniversary  of  Service  to  the 
Temple  on  the  Heights  and  the  Cleve- 
land Community  of  Rabbi  Rudolph  M. 
Rosenthal 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF     OHIO 
I.N'   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
c;;il  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  celebration  this  Sun- 
day evenini:,  May  :■>.  1968.  of  the  35th 
■ear  ot  .- -rviee  of  Rabbi  Rudolph  M. 
iio.senthal  to  the  Temple  on  the  Heights. 
B'l^.ai  Jeshurun  Contiresiation  and  the 
Cleveland  cominunity. 

My  dear  t!:end.  Rabbi  Rosenthal,  has 
been  one  (if  the  hardest  working  and 
most  steadfast  .supporters  of  the  dig- 
i.ity,  human  nphts,  and  religious  free- 
(iom   of   every    .American   citizen. 

He  has  been  the  shepherd  of  a  de- 
'.oted  flock  of  his  f;reat  temple  for  these 
many  years  He  has  steadfastly  and 
:  ji'cefuily  w  orked  in  rclieioiis  counseling, 
'I'achint;.  and  leadership  in  the  great 
':adition  of  his  religious  teachings  and 
■pe  Judaic  law.  His  sound  and  wise  coun- 
,  el  for  his  congresants  and  for  citizens 
throughout  the  Cleveland  commimity 
have  been  a  ma.ior  contribution  to  the 
life  of  (lur  iicople. 

Rabbi  Rosenthal  has  been  imbued 
with  the  ecumenical  .spirit  throughout 
his  religious  career.  His  vigorous  work 
!:i  bringing  together  men  in  groups  of 
all  faiths,  creeds,  and  races  has  been 
ixemplary.  The  honors  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  him  during  his  long  and 
fruitful  career  attest  to  the  love  and  de- 
•>otion  which  is  shown  by  everyone  in 
our  metropolitan  area  of  Cleveland  and 
by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world. 
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His  honors  have  included  degrees 
from  Wilberforce  University.  Payne 
Theological  School.  Rio  Gi'ande  College, 
Monrovia  College  in  Liberia.  Allen  Uni- 
versity, and  Paul  (juinn  Colleue.  He  uus 
the  first  rabbi  to  be  honored  by  these 
colleges.  Rabbi  Rosenthal  was  also  hon- 
ored by  a  host  of  other  colleges  and  par- 
ticularly by  Philathea  Collece  of  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  with  a  degree  ol  Doctor 
of  Divinity  and  wa.s  ijroclaimed  a  lel- 
law  of  the  college. 

He  was  the  first  I'abbi  a))pointed  chap- 
lain of  the  Clev(>!and  tire  Deiiartim  nt 
and  is  al.so  an  associate  chaplain  ot  the 
Jewish  War  Veti'rans  Post  No.  14.  hjr 
which  he  has  received  numerous  cita- 
tions. 

In  1967  Rabbi  Rti.senthal  was  named 
"Veteran  of  the  Year"  by  liie  Joint  Vet- 
eraivs  Commi.ssion  ol  Cuyaiio:.;a  County. 

He  is  a  member  ol  the  Committee  on 
Church  and  State  of  the  Central  Con- 
lercnce  of  American  Rabbis,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Jewish  Education.  Grand  Jury 
A.ssociation,  Ohio  Mental  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Cancer  Society; 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity Foundation  and  has  also  served 
as  its  treasurei'. 

Rabbi  Ro.senlhal  has  .served  many 
times  as  an  informal  ambassador  ot 
uoodwill  during  his  extensive  travels 
throughout  the  world.  Ii  has  been  be- 
cause of  his  perseverance  in  developme 
knowledge  of  world  problems  that  he 
has  been  able  to  return  to  our  com- 
munity and  lecture  on  the  problems  of 
developing  nations  and  interpret  for 
the  people  of  our  community  the  prob- 
lems and  progress  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Rosenthal  and  their  family  on  this  im- 
ixirtant  occasion  of  his  3.5th  anniver- 
sary of  service. 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  ai'e  lucky 
enough  to  enjoy  the  fiiend.ship  and 
continued  service  of  Rabbi  and  Mrs. 
Rosenthal  for  many  years  to  come  in 
our  community  and  in  our  Nation.  May 
God  bless  them  both. 


Textile  Industry 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF     ARIZO:*A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .'^TATES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  the  central  trade  as- 
sociation for  our  basic  textile  industry. 
held  its  annual  convention  in  Phoenix. 
We  in  Arizona  arc  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  State  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
first  meeting  ATMI  has  ever  held  v.est 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Although  people  generally  think  of  the 
textile  industry  as  being  located  in  New 
England  or  the  Southea.st,  the  iieople 
living  in  the  Western  States  have  close 
economic  ties  with  the  industry  which 
weaves,  spins,  and  finishes  the  S19  billion 
woith  of  textile  products  manufactured 
annually  in  this  counto'. 

Arizona  prows  some  of  the  finest  cot- 
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ton  in  the  world,  a  crop  wortii  a.s  much 
as  S1.50  million  in  lee.nt  yeai.s.  Tiiere 
are  about  ;i,5UU  An/.ona  totton  laimers 
and  anothi  1  l.").i)Oi)  Ari/iiniaiis  imployed 
111  cotton  proei  ssmg  and  ai.-ti-ibutu)n.  In 
addition.  .An/ona  ranks  i;Uh  ainoim  all 
our  .Stiito.s  in  wool  piodiiciion.  .'\n/ona 
ha.s  a  laiizo  stake  m  the  Irxtile  indu.^try. 
and  'hf  trxtiii  indusliy  l.iis  a  huge  st;ike 
in  An/oiiii. 

In  his  addie.ss  to  tlie  '.»")0  ))t  oph  att.  nd- 
ine  tilt  eoiuentioii.  Mr  licdtiuk  U. 
Uriil.  pic.-ident  ol  AI'AU.  ))oinled  out 
that  much  of  the  I'est  of  the  country  also 
lia.s  an  economic  interest  in  the  well- 
beiiu'  of  the  tixtile  mdu.^lry. 

Mr  Dont  .-aid  that  (\ory  .'<tate  i  \cept 
Ilauan  produces  wool  l.ii  t'le  loxtile  iii- 
diistiy:  ihai  V.)  .States  I'row  cotton;  S2 
liave  nianmade  libei-  pioduein-j  plants; 
;ind  42  ha\e  textile  plant.- 

lireause  Mr.  Dtiit  ciid  :-ueh  an  i  xci'l- 
lent  lob  of  exiilainini;  wliy  iill  Americans 
have  a  vital  stake  in  the  textile  industry. 
I  ask  uiianimou.s  consent  to  lia\'o  a  i)or- 
tion  of  his  remaik.s  inserted  in  the  I-iFC- 
ciKn.  at  this  point. 

There  btin<.'  no  obiectum.  tlie  i-inarks 
wei'e  ordcri'd  to  be  printed  in  thi  RrfOKn. 
a.s  follows : 

U    .A.WONF  .s^HiiT-J  I)  Ar-K 

Heniarks  by  Frerierlck  B    Dent,  jjresldent  at 

the     i:)th     annual     meeting    of     American 

Textile   Manufacturers    Institute     Piioenix. 

Ariz  —April  3.   1968) 

Since  onihuslasm  .and  growth  have  he- 
come  t!ie  hallmarks  of  fair  industry,  it  l.s  on!v 
fltlins  tliai  we  have  chosen  Arizona  as  the 
^itc  ol  our  Annual  Meeting 

Look  at  the  record  this  state  Is  compiling 
la  the  last  twenty  years  the  population  has 
grf)wn  2,50':  .  personal  income  6.W;  .  retail 
.-ales  .500'..  agricultlira!  income  300';  and 
nianulacturlng  output  1.500';  It  leads  all 
other  si.-itcs  in  growth  of  nianufacturinc  em- 
ployment .,nd  bank  dejiosits  and  is  second 
m  growth  '  '.  iiin-agricultural  employment 
and  popul.ilion. 

Thev  are  converting  and  desert  l.inds  to 
an  industrial  fjasls  where  machinery  manu- 
facturing Including  electrical  priKlucts  is  tiie 
greatest  single  employer  of  manufacturing 
|)er.sonnel.  followed  by  ordnance  aircraft  and 
parts,  and  where  more  !)eople  .ire  moving 
into  the  area  for  reason  of  employment  than 
anv  other. 

A.slde  from  tlie  .stale's  •.  ;gor.  however. 
ATMI  had  an  even  more  compeHine  ri-a-son 
for  coming  to  Arizona  this  year. 

.Ml  too  often  people  think  of  the  textile 
industrv's  scope  as  being  limited  to  only  a 
part  of  the  country.  We  are  considered  hls- 
toricallv  an  eastern  industry,  and  the  heavy 
proportion  o:  (,nr  manufacturing  facilities 
.•-.re  located  In  the  southeast.  But  the  ec(j- 
noir.ic  influer.cc  of  our  Industry  extends  far 
bevond  the  eastern  seaboard. 

In  fact,  the  industry,  or  its  suppliers.  (,t 
its  leading  customer,  the  apparel  industrv. 
can  be  found  In  literally  overv  state  in  the 
Union,  In  one  way  or  another,  we  can  find 
links  to  textiles  in  Arizona  and  In  New- 
Mexico  -just  as  rc-adilv  as  we  find  them  :u 
South  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

For  Instance,  in  Arizona  the  liumber  one 
cash  crop  is  cotton,  pumping  as  much  as 
,«150  n-iillion  into  the  state's  economy  in  re- 
cent years  .  .  .  Arizona  is  our  country's  fifth 
ranking  cotton  prodticing  state,  and  one  of 
onlv  four  which  produces  the  lush.  ;-ng 
American-Egvptian  cotton.  Much  of  Mils  Is 
grown  right  here  In  Maricopa  Uountv 

It  is  the  13th  ranking  wool  producing 
state,  growing  more  than  S'^  million  pounds 
each  vear. 
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There  are  some  150  apparel  plants  in  Ari- 
zona, employlnii  iippruxlinalely  5.000  persons. 
There  ire  about  3  500  cotton  farmers  and 
their  families,  and  miTe  than  15.000  who  are 
employed  in  cotton  prx-essln^  and  distribu- 
tion Textiles  have  a  large  stake  in  Arizona, 
and  Arizona  has  a  large  stake  In  textiles. 

B'lt  Arizona  is  by  no  means  unique  in  ihls 
respect  For  instance,  we  purchase  wool  In 
New  Mexico,  Colorado.  Utah.  Montana.  Wyo- 
ming and  Ne^ada  worth  more  than  $37  mil- 
lion annually  There  are  457  apparel 
plants  in  these  states  ranging  from  21  in 
Ne%  .Ida  to  215  in  Colorado 

The  sale  of  cotton  .md  wool  pumps  about 
«3oo  million  a  year  into  the  economy  of 
Ci;;fiirnlH.  and  there  are  more  th:in  10.000 
textile  employees  and  tiO.OOO  .ipparel  em- 
ployees In  that  .state 

E-.  ery  state  in  the  country,  except  Hawaii. 
pr  duces  wool  for  the  textile  industry:  19 
sM'es  grow  cotton;  23  have  man-made  nber 
pr  idiicinK  plants;  42  have  textile  pl:ints  The 
app.irel  industry  has  nearly  25.000  plants 
located  m  every  state  of  the  Union  They 
range  from  a  ttjp  of  12.082  in  New  York  to 
only  one  in  .\laska. 

If  anyone  should  ask  you  who  is  involved 
.3  textiles,  tell  them 

The  men  and  women  working  on  243,000 
sheep  ranches  and  500.000  cotton  farms  who 
receive  more  than  «1  billion  JOO  million  each 
year  from  the  jale  of  their  products  to  the 
textile  industry 

The  D5o  000  men  and  women  employed  in 
our  textile  plants  who  share  In  an  .mnual 
payroll  of  J4'..   billion 

The  l..J90  0ob  emplovp'i  of  the  OS  appiirel 
industry  whose  payroll  exceeds  S5  billion  per 
year 

The  90000  employees  of  the  mnn-mnde 
nber  industry,  splitting  a  piyroll  of  nearly 
8650  million 

The  construction  workers  .ind  machinery 
manufacturers  who  will  find  .in  i860  million 
market  :a  textile  Industry  this  year. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  employed  in 
'he  paper  industry  who  .»un\nlly  supply  tex- 
tiles w:th  »240  m-.lllon  worth  of  their  prod- 
ucts. 

The  :rtickers  who  enjoy  4  4100  million 
textile  haul'.nit  market. 

The  ptiwer  and  fuel  prodvicers  who  rely  on 
textiles  for  a  }4'J0  million  market. 

E'  en  fhe  corn  farmers  of  Iowa  and  Indiana 
whoee  produc  goes  Into  $31  million  worth 
of  starch  consumed  by  the  textile  indtistry 
each  year. 

If  anyone  should  ask  you,  tell  them  that 
each  year  the  textile-apparel  complex  .spends 
approximately  S30  billion  lor  the  products 
.i:;ii  services  if  other  industries.  .\nd  that 
1  vit  15  million  persons  are  relv-lng  on  this 
complex,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  a  liveli- 
hood 

If  anvone  should  ask  who  Is  itivolved  in 
'exiUes,  tell  rhem  what  I  have  told  you.  Tell 
then\  that  the  rextlle-hber-apparel  complex 
:s  the  largest  employer  if  labor  in  the 
United  States 

While  you  are  telling  them  this,  you  might 
add  that  our  Army,  Navy,  .^ir  Force,  Manne 
Corps  and  Coast  Ouard  have  a  stake  in  tex- 
tiles, too.  The  textile  industry  supplies  an 
iverage  of  200  yards  of  cloth  tor  every  man 
and  woman  In  uniform.  In  all.  some  25.000 
textile  items  from  socks  to  bullet-proof  vests 
are  used  by  the  military. 

Foreign  nations  also  have  4  fat  stake  in 
U  ri.  textiles.  They  have  applied  .American 
technological  developments  such  as  wash- 
,md-wear,  durable  press,  soil  reie.L»e.  wash- 
able wools — to  name  but  a  few,  and  <h:pped 
them  back  into  our  home  market  .\n  ex- 
ample of  .\mencan  research  dollars  helping 
•o  stimulate  competition. 

Not  long  .ago,  I  heard  about  a  young  man 
Iresh  out  ot  medical  school  who  was  treating 
^is  first  patient.  The  patient  described  all  his 
symptoms,    and    the    young    doctor    tried   to 
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diagnose  what  w.is  wrong  But  he  failed 
His  knowledge  was  tim  limited  He  even  went 
to  a  big  city  medic. il  library  and  looked  at  all 
the  books  but  he  still  could  not  flgure  it  out. 
Finally,  he  went  back  to  the  patient,  and 
.isked  "Sir.  have  you  ever  had  this  problem 
t>ef'>-e''" 

The  patient  replied,  "Why,  yes." 

■  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  have  got  It 
.igam  ■ 

Of  course,  we  do  siot  have  the  low  wage  Im- 
iK>rt  problem  again;  we  have  had  it  all  along. 

The  cause  has  been  .1  promiscuous  foreign 
tr.ide  p>!lcy  which  has  encouraged  foreign- 
made  textile  products  to  come  Into  this  coun- 
try in  ever  liicre-aslng  volume  For  exiimple, 
during  January  1&68  the  latest  month  for 
winch  statistics  are  available,  the  volume  of 
textile  imports  reached  the  highest  monthly 
level  in  history,  virtually  1'^  sciuare  yard  :or 
e.ich  Ainerurti)  man.  woman  and  child  during 
that  one  month  alone.  .  Furthermore,  this 
level  18  103'  nf  the  comparable  month  tour 
years  ,igo  In  IW64  which  also  happens  to  be 
the  llrst  year  for  which  we  have  records  in- 
cluding totals  for  cotl'in,  in.in-niade  fiber 
»nd  woolen  products. 

This  import  disease  aflects  a  broad  cross- 
section  .)f  occupations  In  not  only  the  textile 
industry,  but  all  those  industries  which  sup- 
plv  and  serve  textiles. 

Unlike  the  young  doctor  m  the  story,  how- 
••ver  we  ire  cjult«  fanullar  with  this  disease. 
President  Kennedv  dluKnosed  it  in  1961,  and 
recomiiicndcd  .1  7-Hoint  Progrnm  ;o  cure  It. 
Unfortunately.  It  h.is  only  been  partially 
carried  out. 

In  the  l.ist  vrar.  more  'haii  250  Senators 
and  Represriitative^  have  endorsed  'wu  bills 
prescribing  tt:iernatlonal  agreements  which 
will  hold  imports  of  rexrilc  pz-vducts  to  rea- 
sonable levtls.  iiid  at  the  ^-anie  lime  allow 
"loretgn  producers  a  rightiul  -hare  m  our 
market  .iiid  its  .jrowtli 

In  an  imprc»i>lve  vote,  one  of  'hese  bills 
-.vas  approved  recently  by  the  Senate.  Its 
action  wjus  a  giant  step  along  'he  road  to 
recoverv.  It  \%  our  fervent  hope  that  the 
rest  Dt  Conuress  will  gn  e  this  Legislation 
ttie  consideration  it  dcservrs.  .ind  some- 
iJiing  Will  be  done  betore  the  patient  winds 
up  .1  basket  case. 

Through  iiiHCtlon  the  'oxtlle  industry 
could  die  ol  "Inlectious  miportitis'  And, 
ironicallv  p'.iough.  Its  .■■hrrnid  might  be 
labeled    MADE  ABRO.^D ". 

Once  before  In  the  past.  Congress  acted  to 
relieve  inequitable  governmental  burdens 
placed  on  the  textile  Industry 

In  !l>64.  'he  'wo-price  otton  system  was 
shelved.  It  iiad  been  in  force  8  years  and 
ii.id  come  iboiu  .is  a  resvilt  of  .1  eovernmental 
program  to  reduce  cotton  .surplus,  and  to 
bulla  overseas  market. 

We   will    not   soon    lorget   the  effect    this 
ystem  had.  not  only  on  the  textile  indus- 
•rv.  but  cotton  agriculture.  .Mills  were  forced 
to  jut  consumption  of  cotton. 

.\ddinK  t(,  the  Injury  of  both  the  cottoa 
farmer  ,ind  tl;e  tiidustry  was  the  fact  that 
the  two-price  *sstem  made  It  much  easier 
for  foreign  manutacturers  to  sell  in  our 
own  textile  market.  Cotton  textile  Imports 
rose  dram.it ically.  boosted  by  cheap  raw  ma- 
terials and  cheap  labor. 

I.as.t  year  our  consumption  of  cotton  In- 
creased one  million  bales  ,ibo-,e  the  level  of 
;;jcj;i,  the  last  two-price  year. 

.\s  you  know  the  Legislation  which  brought 
back  the  one-price  system,  comes  up  for  re- 
newal next  vear  It  was  naturally  heartening 
to  hear  the  President*  farm  message  In 
February  urging  its  permanent  enactment 
this  year 

We  urge  the  maintenance  of  a  one-price 
•Jtton  .system.  In  f.ict  a  return  to  a  two- 
prlce  system  would  be  viewed  by  the  textile 
industry  as  a  <  lear  signal  from  the  raw  cotton 
industry  and  the  government  that  they  are 
no   longer   Interested   in   expanding,   or^ven 
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preserving    domestic    consumption    I'f    raw 
cotton 

Today  we  have  considered  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  textile  industry  which  mvist 
h^jon  be  coirected  We  have  reviewed  some  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  people  who  are  depend- 
Uig'on  a  solution  to  these  i)roblems 

But  we  mu.st  ^-onflder  more  than  just 
America's  involvement  In  textiles;  we  must 
consider  the  textile  industry's  Involvement  la 
America.  Our  concerns  tran.scend  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  our  indu.--try  and  focus  as 
well  nn  the  problems  affecting  i>ur  iiaiinn 
Tills  Industry  can  point  with  pride  to  areas 
in  which  It  a. IS  made  slgnlncanl  contribu- 
tions toward  the  riddance  of  these  pn  blems. 

It  can  show  how  it  has  compiled  not  only 
wnth  the  letter  but  with  the  spirit  of  rlvll 
rights  legislation  in  offering  employment  to 
qualified  applicants  without  discrimination 
It  cm  show  how  it  has  spent  and  commuted 
millions  of  doll.irs  to  combat  jjollutlon  of 
our  rivers  and  i^treams  II  can  show  how  it 
ha.s  spent  millions  more  on  scholarship  pro- 
grams; granls-m-ald  and  donations  to  insti- 
tutions '<f  higher  learning  to  Improve  the 
level  of  education  in  its  communities 

It  can  show  it  has  recognized  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  consumers  by  providing  them 
with  variety  and  quality  at  reasonable  prices 

To  these  extents  we  are  Involved,  but  the 
burden  is  upon  us  to  become  even  more  in- 
volved. Our  society  Is  In  ferment  Its  very 
roots  are  threatened  The  country  Is  culling 
for  dedicated  leadership  on  a  much  more 
expanded  base  in  order  to  restore  traditional 
values  and  redirect  national  energies  for 
growth  and  progress. 

This  is  an  election  year.  If  we  want  good 
government.  'A'e  must  work  for  eood  gov- 
ernment We  must  give  time,  effort  and 
money  to  tho.«;e  candidates  who  stand  for 
good  government 

We  must  exert  our  influence  as  leaders  in 
our  communities  and  companies  to  end  the 
era  of  permissiveness  that  began  in  the 
I930's  .  .  .  An  era  in  which  proper  discipline 
h.^s  escaped  from  the  famllv.  from  our  so- 
ciety, from  our  economy  and  our  nation  .  .  . 
.\n  era  wherein  national  morality  has  waned 
-eriously. 

.American  business  Is  the  heartbeat  that 
has  always  pushed  our  society  and  its  clti- 
-tens  on  10  i.ighcr  ijo.als  and  achieve- 
ments .  .  .  American  business  leadership  has 
.ilreativ  ushered  In  this  era  of  participation 
to  assist  in  .solving  national  problem.s  We 
must  continue  this. 

Involvement,  imagination,  alertness  and 
dedication  are  what  is  needed  not  Just  in 
Washington,  but  throughout  the  land  These 
are  the  true  meanings  of  democracv  which 
have  been  lost  sight  of  m  recent  years 

.As  Theodore  Roosevelt  said : 

"The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  w'c.o  is 
actually  in  the  arena,  whose  face  is  marred 
by  dust  and  sweat  and  blood:  who  strives 
valiantly;  who  errs  and  comes  short  again 
and  .^galu;  who  knows  the  great  enthu- 
siasms, the  great  devotioiis;  who  spends  him- 
self in  a  worthy  cause;  who  at  the  best, 
knows  In  the  end  the  trlumpli  ot  hleh 
achievements;  and,  who,  at  the  wors*  if  he 
falls,   at   least   falls   while   bearing   greatly" 

We  must  communicate  'he  urgency  of  the 
situation  to  our  employees,  associates  and 
stockholders. 

.\n  aroused  America  with  dedicated  leader- 
ship In  every  community,  with  its  eyes  on 
the  future — rather  than  on  Washington — 
and  Its  feel  planted  on  traditional  values 
will  see  that  the  problems  of  education,  of 
employment  and  decay  can  be  solved.  *hat 
we  can  tax  ourselves  when  confidence  In 
expenditures  has  been  restored 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  : 

"When  the  people  rise  In  a  mass,  in  behalf 
nf  the  liberties  of  the  country,  tru'.y  it  may 
be  said  that  nothing  can  prevail  against 
them." 

Thank  vou. 


I 
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The  Winner  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars'  Theme  Contest  in  Rhode  Island 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
I.\    IHK  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  Apnl  30.  1968 

Mr.  ST  GPIRMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  voice  of  democracy  contest  is 
conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
War.s  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladies 
auxiliary  at  which  lime  .^ome  35,000 
schtx)!  .'itudents  particii^ate  for  prizes 
whicli  inc'lude.s  a  S5,000  .scholarship. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  contest  was, 
"Freedom's  Challenite."  and  the  winner 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  Miss 
Judith  Snyder,  of  L'77  Middle  Highway, 
Barrinuton,  R.I. 

I  believe  that  Miss  Snyder's  remarks 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Therefore,  at  this  time,  Mr, 
Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
.sert  into  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Miss 
Snyder's  eloquent  theme: 

Frekdom's    Challenge 

To  live  or  to  exist  10  prosper  or  to  survive. 
to  feel  or  to  endure,  m  be  recoenized  or  to 
be  trampled  This  Is  the  challenge  which 
faces  f.ich  .•mi  every  individual — the  chal- 
lenge if  ireedom   versus  oppression. 

.\s  we  walk  ..long  the  winding  path  of  life, 
we  are  .-^u.'-e  to  find  many  obstacles;  but  If 
this  path  leads  to  freedom  and  fulfillment,  to 
liberty  and  Justice,  then  we  can  endure.  Our 
path  of  life  is  we!!  trod  and  firmly  estab- 
lished; but  (jn  its  boundaries,  and  sometimes 
even  blix-klng  Its  way,  we  can  see  the  twigs 
and  branches  of  opposition.  These  are  the 
hate  groups,  the  extremists,  the  criminals, 
detractors,  and  .--Libverslves.  These  are  the 
rocks  and  stones  of  i>overty,  ignorance,  physi- 
cal .ind  moral  cnpplt'.=  ,  .md  enemies  from 
without.  Yet  .somehow  these  obstacles  are 
constantly  being  dealt  with,  and  through  the 
•.ingled  mesh  of  branches  on  all  sides  of  this 
path  shines  the  Ucht  of  freedom.  With  this 
light,  we,  as  .Vnicricans  .ind  free  individuals. 
are  filled  with  the  conviction  that  our  na- 
tion is  worth  every  s-acrlfice  that  we  may  be 
called  iip(Jn  to  make. 

The  United  states,  a  nation  which  has 
^•rown  out  <-t  a  v.-llderne6s;  a  nation  which 
has  never  forgotten  her  I'aming  heritage — 
the  lient,ace  of  a  unitod  people  The  patriots, 
.statesmen,  .md  citizens  of  our  country  have 
never  forsaken  their  ideals  or  convictions, 
rhey  have  striven  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
.\merican  dream  and  the  dream  of  all  free 
peoples  everywhere — to  have  a  united  world 
,ind  not  Just  a  United  States. 

Yet  we  .ire  the  fortunate  ones  We  have 
the  privilege  to  live  life  as  free  individuals, 
to  make  our  own  decisions  and  to  reap  "he 
benefit-s  from  our  democratic  society.  But 
what  .ibout  those  who  cannot  bypass  the 
obstacles  "n  the  winding  path'  What  about 
•hose  whcse  patJi  i->  .'o  narrow  nnd  so  tangled 
that  they  .ire  trapped  .md  .it  a  standstill? 
Their  fibstacles  are  not  mere  twitrs  or 
branches  but  whole  forests— Tlic  Berlin  Wall, 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  barricades  of  oppres- 
sion. It  is  our  re-'poiL^ibility  to  see  that  the 
maze  of  doubt  and  iiopelessness  is  removed 
from  this  path.  Though  it  piay  take  cen- 
turies to  cut  down  the  forest  of  oppression, 
we  need  not  sit  idle.  For  the  torch  of  free- 
dom continues  to  shine,  and  this  shining 
light  can  penetrate  even   the  blackest  mesh. 

We  must  never  yield  to  the  oppressors, 
.ve  must  never  allow  the  obstacles  to  our 
j'alh  of  life  to  mount  up.  to  block  our  way, 
"r  to  force  us  to  step  even  for  a  moment 
i;tl  to  the  fideUr.es  For  there  we  will  be- 
come   mired    in    the    mud    and    will    slowly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sink,  helpless  and  unheard,  into  the  swamp 
of  oppression.  We  issue  to  all  the  plea  lor 
peace  and  the  pledge  of  freedom.  We  pose 
a  challenge  to  those  nations  whose  torch 
of  freedom  has  long  since  been  extinguished 
and  burled.  We,  of  the  United  Stat-es  of 
America,  suind  firm  in  our  belief  that  we 
are  a  nation  never  to  be  excelled  and  never 
to  be  equalled. 

The  woods  are  Uncly.  dark  and  ilf-ep,  but 
we  have  promises  to  keep,  and  miles  to  (.-o 
before  we  sleep,  .md  miles  to  go  before  we 
sleep." 

bo  spx)ke  Robert  Frost  and  .10.  too,  must 
we  speak  For  freedom  is  of  tlie  people,  by 
the  people,  and  lor  the  people.  ,md  without 
the  people  it  cannot  stand.  We  must  never 
forsake  it,  never  mistrust  11,  .iiid  always  be- 
lieve in  it;  for  without  it.  we  are  uoihlng 
more  than  a  pebble  on  that  infinite  patli  of 
life.  This  is  our  country,  our  lieritage.  and 
our  conviction,  and  let  no  force  dare  deprive 
us  of  it. 

This,  yes  this,  my  ipllow  .Americans,  is 
freedom's  challenge. 


no 
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Changes  in  Eastern  Europe 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    lillNNESOTA 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  bTAl'ES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  30.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  changes 
are  following  one  upon  the  other  in  East- 
ern Europe.  In  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia. 
and  Poland  protests  of  several  kinds  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
clear  eCforts  at  greater  independence 
from  Russia  and  better  relationships  with 
the  West. 

West  European  nations  and  England 
are  taking  advantage  of  the.se  changes  to 
increase  their  exports.  Their  benelit  irom 
the  lack  ol  American  competition  is  a 
loss  to  our  exports  felt  by  .American  bu.si- 
nessmen  and  by  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

A  London  Times  editorial  and  news  ar- 
ticle describe  the  East-West  trade  oppor- 
tunities as  they  are  seen  in  Britain.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  cdiMrial 
published  in  the  London  Times  of  March 
23.  1968,  and  a  news  article  entitled 
"Communist  'Thaw'  Could  Transform 
World  Trade"  published  ;n  the  London 
Times  of  Monday,  April  1,  1968.  be 
printed  in'the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  iTuited  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows : 

!  From  the  London  I  lines.  Ma.--.  2:3.  1068] 
Time  for  Businessmen  To  PfSH  Eastwards 

As  a  tradinc  nation  Britain  can  inly  suc- 
ceed by  pushing  at  doors,  whether  tliey  are 
ajar  or,  .seemingly,  firmly  '^hut  aitainst  iier. 
It  ir,  high  time  a  firm  thove  wa.^  civen  to  the 
door  leaditig  to  the  Ea.'^tern  block.  President 
de  Gaulle  is  already  doing  what  !je  ran  to 
jiick  the  lock. 

British  trade  can  be  ixpanded  slowly  and 
painfully  along  the  traditional  channels  to 
Europe,  the  Commonwealth,  'he  developing 
nations  and  the  United  .States,  Nowhere  in 
dealings  v.-;th  the.-e  countries  are  opportu- 
nities likely  to  appear  tor  a  new  Eritl'-h  trade 
b<5nanza. 

On  the  other  iiand  t^ie  Eastern  >  l'M:k  is 
there,  a  iruit  ready  f  jr  the  pluckinc.  The 
first  Western  nations  to  enter  into  concerted 
multilateral  tradine  arrangements  on  a  .'■ub- 
.■stantial  and  regular  basis  with  the  East  will 
be   ::ble   \i   baast   'he   createst   lean   forward 


in  international    :r.>dlng  in  .ill   'he  post-w.ir 
years, 

l.a-t  vear  Britain's  imports  fruin  Ru-,.-i,i 
were  \ioith  (.123m  H^xports  to  RlL^sla  of  i6,in) 
n.iwl'.ere  ne.ir  rodres-ed  the  balance  Impi-it-. 
:rum  Poland  were  wurth  l5Cm.  against  i48ni 
exports:  imjHirts  fr.mi  east  Gormanv  iriiii 
compared  with  E13m.  exports;  imports  in.in 
lliintriry  t9in  .ig;Unst  112m.  exports;  imports 
from  Rumania  125m,  against  liim,  exports; 
,ind  Imports  from  Ci-echoMovakla  £20m.  c-in- 
)>ari'c|  with  txports  of  113ni,  This  i.s  ,sin;.n 
'■usincss  between  big  countries;  lurlhermore. 
the  balance  uf  trade  is  decldelv  aeain.-- 
Hr;M;ii 

Hnt.iin  .idmifcdly  has  been  -A.irklr.f; 
harde.'  than  most  other  Western  nations  m 
the  East  block  market  recently.  The  mas-ive 
Polvspinners  deal  with  Russia  lor  chemiculs 
and  textile  plants  was  directed  in  its  hn.m- 
cial  asoccts  by  the  Export  Credits  Ouarnntee 
Department  so  .istutely  that  Britain  found 
liorself  .1  jjacemaker  f>ir  this  kind  (  f  Inislnc^s 
between  East  and  West 

Wliat  is  needed  now  i.s  real  nerve  In  Brr:-!i 
Oovernment  and  industrial  circles  t  1  jMish 
that  door  to  the  East  -.vide  .aien.  phe  -inie 
IS  i)rnpltlc.us.  Recent  (  vents  m  .  .  i  Eur<i!)e 
have  all  jjolnted  tow.irrts  new  loportunlties 
:iri-lnc  there  for  the  liusine.s.s  managers  •) 
enjoy  mtich  ureater  freedom  in  their  trading 
with  the  West  The  latest  example  is  the 
■titement  by  Jaromlr  Balcar,  the  \li-e- 
;)resident  of  the  C;^echaslo\  ak  Chamber  f 
C(/mmerce.  who  has  been  'ceding  an  indus- 
trial delegation  to  Britain,  that  his  country 
Is  looking  towards  full  convertlbllltv  for 
•he  Czechoslovak  Crown. 

That  has  great  significance  for  E,a.st-West 
trade.  Even  the  m(»t  onercetic  British  ex- 
porters   to    the    East    share    serLius    doubts 

ilxmt  ever  managlnc  rcallv  bic  business 
while  the  East-block  currencies  remain  tion- 
convert'.ble  and  "rade  is  constrained  by  the 
tram-lines  of  ,1  series  of  bilateral  ugreement,s. 
Hut  the  Czechoslovak  proposition  opens  up 

1  !iew  vl.sta  of  multilateral  tr.idlng  in  •••le 
widest  possible  sense  across  all  Europe  and 
Int.)  Russia  as  well 

.Mready  the  methods  of  trading  between 
E:i.=-.t  and  Vv'est  have  discarded  much  of  their 
fejrmcr  formality.  The  monolithic  state  trad- 
me  i.rcanlzations  of  the  East  block  iiave 
been  effectively  superseded  by  man.aeers 
■vorklnK  to  the  profit  motive  once  .lealn 
and  thus  anxious  to  keep  their  tradlne  .  r- 
raneements  in  their  own  hands.  Cllveti  freer 
ruri'cncv  arraneements  suitable  feir  multi- 
literal  radinu.  tliese  new  men  (■f  the  East 
.md  Brr.i.sh   businessmen   can   together  look 

'  iw.irds  trading  horizons  so  wide  that,  as  vet. 

•;u-v  .'re  rtli:  dre-mu. 


•he   I.cndon  Tinifs    Ayr     '.     I'tGfi' 
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MiCHAEI, 

Ea.stern      EtTioFt :      Ciir.ir.ti-t.isr        Tiiav." 
C<jfLa   Transform   World  Tradk 

Two  .<-pectres  haunt  the  capitalist  world 
•oday — the  thre.it  tf  a  world  mono'ary  break- 
down i-.nd  the  daiu'er  cf  .;  v.-orld  tr.idmp  re- 
cession. But.  from  an  unlikely  and  hltiicrto 
little-noticfd  quarter,  relief  may  be  at  hand. 
Capltiilism  nii.v  be  about  to  get  a  snbstanti.il 
•illip  from  Communist  east  Europe. 

Much  ha.i  bten  written  in  recent  months 
about  the  't'law"  in  eastern  Euro!)f,  :.ow 
:  caching  such  .-.  remarkable  culimn.'ition  in 
Czechoslovakia,  There  has  bc°n  a  good  deal 
;)f  academic  discussion  about  t.'ie  problems  of 
applying  mcent.ves.  a  free  price  mechanism 
.ind  iliC  profit  motive  to  a  fully-i)lanned 
economy — and  more  recently  there  lias  been 
rntich  interest  in  the  west  in  the  iiolitical  and 
cultural  aspects  cf  the  struirsle  for  reform 
in  these  countne:. 

But  'here  lias  been  very  little  considera- 
•  ion  v.hat  all  this  might  mean  lor  the  lutiire 
of  world  trade  and  investment.  Yet  I  believe 
these  conseq-.iences  could  be  profound  .md 
beneficial. 


IIOTH 

Much  of  pOBiw*r  economic  history  <->n  be 
pxpl.iined  in  lerms  of  lO-ye  ir  tim»-Uga  The 
mivos  c.>iniim«T  ^peiiUtng  rcvoli.lion.  which 
re;vrie<l  the  United  Slates  m  the  l^ue  forties 
ind  western  Europe  in  the  Inte  tutirs,  has 
now  in  the  Uite  ■Hxuea  begun  '.o  re  ich  e.iatern 
Europe  1  including  the  So-,  let  Union  i  I*he»e 
ciiuritne'*  irr  therr.'ore  poised  "n  (he  brink 
of  the  ureal  iipsiiri?e  in  consumer  spending 
.md  llv.ivu  ,i.iidird»  the  brenKthr»..u«h  to 
•iffluence  wMlrh  lij»  trm^formed  western 
Europe  md   l-tpii-i  m  the  lii-«t  deride 

If  hlstorv  repeuTB  itself  therefore,  eiistern 
Eiirope  ^oiild  provide  someiiiln^  of  the  8,ime 
mud  of  exp.in»ion  irv  impetus  to  the  world 
ecc.nomv  th.it  the  wesr  European  mlrncles" 
have  ilreadv  d<'ne  .»nd  .it  "he  same  time 
provide  .1  subHt.«ntlnl  new  market  tor  western 
capital  iind  consumer  good*  which  could  ut 
le.«t  help  to  offset  the  reducuon  la  world 
purch.islnt;  powfr  f  the  Atiitlo-S.iAon  nations 
succeed  iti  eudinu  their  payments  deficits 

Is  this  .1  real  pnwpect  or  a  pipe  dream' 
Certainly  until  a  lew  vcnrs  ago  it  l>>oked  as 
If  political  forces  m  the  Communist  world 
would  prevent  the  natural  process  of  evolu- 
tion takiUK  place 

But  In  all  countries  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  the 
strains  of  o[>eratlng  a  controlled  economy 
wltn  the  endirin  of  scircities  and  a  widening 
range  of  consumer  cnolce  have  been  posing 
increasiiwr  problems-  just  as  in  Britain  at 
the  fDexin-mtig  of  'he  flfues  The  result  was 
a  growing  misallocation  of  resowrces  and  a 
sluwmg-down  in  the  rate  of  expansion 
through  inadequate  market  onentiition.  *e«n 
at  Its  worst  in  Czechoslovakia 

The  eastern  European  c  juntrles  have  faced 
a  second  economic  pr  >oiem.  too,  which  has 
grown  iMcreaslngly  irksome  ind  with  which 
we  m  Britain  ihould  have  some  sympathy 
These  countries  desperately  need  the  op- 
portunities and  -he  disciplines  of  a  common 
mirket  This  need  applies  particularly  xo  the 
more  advanced  ountrles  which  cannot  ex- 
ploit the  economies  if  Urge-scale  produc- 
tion within  'he  limits  of  their  comparatively 
small  home  markets. 

The  only  country  in  the  group  to  which 
this  limitation  does  not  apply  is  the  USSR. 

Unless  the  Czechs.  Hungarians,  east  Ger- 
mans and  Poles  can  find  .some  way  of  estab- 
lishing more  specialized  economies  geared  to 
international  markets  they  are  in  danger  of 
missing  out  en  a  whole  range  of  modern  in- 
ilustnes  from   cars  to  computers. 

The  Communist  authorities  have  not  been 
umd  to  the  d.uigers  of  autarky  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  specialization,  and  they  have 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  integrat- 
ing the  national  plants  of  the  countries 
•oncerned  through  Comecon  This  has 
worked  reasonably  well  for  commodities 
md  ba.slc  materials,  but  very  badly  for  manu- 
r.ictures. 

The  re.xson  Is  that  under  the  Comecnn  sys- 
■em  igreements  to  concen-rate  production 
n  a  single  member-country  are  political 
lecisions  between  governmentji  and  not  a 
runctiun  of  competition  and  market  forces. 
Vo  government  has  been  willing  except  In 
special  conditions  to  relinquish  claims  to  a 
potentially  Important  industrial  activity- 
east  of  all  those  In  a  relatively  under-devel- 
)ped  condition  .ind  therefore  most  anxious  to 
^uild  up  their  industrial  base 

The  f.illure  of  Comecon.  compared  with 
•he  success  of  the  west  European  Common 
Market,  has  incidenUUy  rather  alarming  Im- 
p':cit!ons  for  'he  mooted  European  Tech- 
nological Community. 

For  as  Jean- Jacques  Serv^n-Schrelber 
points  out  in  Lc  Dt-ii  Amcrtcain.  Europe  can- 
not establish  a  viable  '^chnologlcal  rivalry  to 
the  United  States  simply  by  removing  ob- 
.^tacles  to  internal  trade  a  !a  Treaty  of  Rome. 
Wh.it  will  be  needed  is  dentute  governmental 
•  greements  to  concentrate  research,  devel- 
opment and  production  for  a  European-wide 
market  m  particular  locations  and  countries. 
If  Comecon  Is  any  guide,  this  will  be  a  very 
slow  and  frustrating  exercise. 


EXTFNsinXS  ()1    Kl.MARK.s 

For  these  reanons.  pirtly  internal,  partly 
external,  the  po^tw■lr  polltlr.il-economlc  sys- 
tem of  the  emt  European  countries  has 
reached  a  dead  end  In  their  efforts  to  tmd  a 
way  out  of  the  in.ire.  dlffereni  countrlei.  have 
followed  different  router.  Tlje  Polish  attempt 
to  give  priority  to  political  and  cultural 
rel.ixallon  has  run  on  to  the  rocks  because 
the  country's  leaders  could  not  deliver  the 
f  onomic  goods 

The  Czechs  following  a  more  Mnrxltit  logic. 
have  given  primucv  to  economic  liberullza- 
tlon.  and  in  doing  »o  have  demonstrated 
that  to  tie  effective  rcoponuc  reform  must 
lead  to  political  changes  If  only  because  the 
existing  politically  appointed  cadre  of  m- 
dustrl.il  managers  lack  the  competence  to 
operate  .<  commercially  oriented  ••coiiomy 
In  the  planned  economies  of  eastern  Europe 
.1  ch.inge  (rom  seller*'  m  huvers'  market, 
from  production  to  marketing  orientation. 
has  explosive  pnlHIi-al  implications  It  in- 
volve* a  mniiJigerlal  revolution  .md  in  these 
countries  political  and  indusTrlnl  inaniige- 
ments  are  inextricably  intertwined 

Where  the  Czechs  have  le<l  it  looks  ns  If 
I  he  Hungarl.ms  and  then  the  Poles  must 
tollow  and  what  then  will  lmpr>en  to  Iso- 
lated east  Germany''  One  of  the  first  con- 
sequences IS  likely  to  be  a  liberalization  of 
foreign  trade  relations  .ind  the  evolution  of 
»  common  market  in  »ome  lorm  between  ut 
leiist  the  more  .id\an<ect  ca«t  European  na- 
tions perhaps  including  Yugoslaila  .\t  the 
same  rime  there  will  .dmost  c-erti«lnly  be  a 
marked  increase  m  trade  in  consumer  goods 
with  the  west  Oenrral  de  Oaulle''*  ■.  islon  of 
a  Europe  united  from  the  .Mlautlc  to  the 
Urals'  will  have  moved  .it  least  one  ^tep 
nearer  to  reality 

rhis.  .It  .mv  rate,  is  the  direction  m  which 
market  forces  ,ire  pre.--slnK  I'here  is  .i  huge 
unsafi.sned  demand  for  western  consumer 
goods  c.Tpit.U  .iiid  know-tiow  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope It  the  political  barriers  .ire  removed,  as 
now  seems  increasingly  likely  the  only  re- 
maining i|uestlon  and  It  is  ,i  very  big  one — 
is  whether  the  Communist  countries  will  be 
able   to   pay   for   'he  Import*   they   need 

Tills  rnuv  be  less  of  .i  problem  than  appears 
at  hrst  sight  Certainly  these  countries' 
shortage  or  foreign  exchange  today  Is  acute 
But  If  polUlc.Tl  conhdence  can  be  established 
they  ithould  be  quite  attractive  outlets  for 
caplt.'il  investment  In  almost  every  case 
they  have  very  well-developed  infrastruc- 
tures and  intelligent  and  well-educated 
labour  forces  with  a  strong  technological 
fiement. 

Thev  should.  In  -short.  t>e  .food  investments 
:or  western  capital  Their  need  for  outside 
.'ipltal  Is  very  apparent  to  these  countries 
There  has  been  a  -»harp  increase  m  recent 
years  in  Know-how  .igreements  and  turn- 
key contracts  i  In  Russia  is  much  .\s  in  the 
smaller  countries i  .•  culminating  In  plans  lor 
the  establishment  of  complete  <issembly 
plants  as  ih  the  Flat  and  Renault  .isree- 
ment*  .Moreover,  Czechoslovakia  has  let  It 
be  known  that  she  is  considering  applying 
for  readmisslon  to  the  International  Mone- 
'.arv  Fund  .ind  for  aai  international  govern- 
mental loan.  The  prospect  is  intriguing  Will 
an  IMF  team  of  Chicago-educated  econ- 
omiste  descent  on  Prague  to  vet  the  Flye- 
Year  Plan  of  a  Czech  Minister  of  Finance  lor 
i.^pltailst  orthodoxy?  Well,  stranger  things 
have  happened  in  recent  years. 

There  seems  it  least  .i  reasonable  chance. 
m  fact,  that  during  the  next  lew  years  we 
shall  see  a  major  increase  in  western  exports 
to  and  investment  m.  eastern  Europe^and 
'his  process  will  probably  extend  also  to  the 
soviet  Union  itself  This  will  not  only  pro- 
vide a  welcome  stimulus  to  world  economic 
development;  it  should  aJso  help  to  reduce 
internatlor.il  political  tension,  at  lea.st  m 
the  community  of  white  [peoples. 

The  caveat  is  crucial.  If  the  forces  of  eco- 
nomic change  .md  technology  axe  reducing 
the  gap  t>eiween  the  white  nations.  Commu- 
nist  .uid  uon-Communist,   they   use.   I  fear. 
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widening  the  gap  between  these  nations  and 
the  non-white  non-lndustrlalized  countries. 
Communist  and  non-Communist  alike.  The 
•  North-SiTuth"  divide  Is  widening  .is  .i  re- 
sult of  these  lorces 

Modern  tei-hnology  Is  increasingly  pm- 
vidm?  manufactured  substitutes  for  the 
traditional  commodity  exptirts  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  the  rapid  i>roduc- 
UMty  mcrea.ses  In  western  farming  i  likely 
soon  to  be  reproduced  in  the  Communist 
countries,  with  the  belated  spread  of  fer- 
tilizers and  the  retreat  from  collectUi/alloni 
14  making  inroads  into  the  other  traditional 
held  of  developing  country  cxp<.irts 

In  short,  the  traditional  pattern  of  world 
trade  is  breaking  down  and  we  need  to  re- 
place It  with  .1  new  one  in  which  the  de- 
veloping nations  are  enabled  to  exixort  manu- 
factured goods.  Is  there  ,iny  sign  uf  thi.s 
happening''  Tlie  dreary  .md  app.irently  fruit- 
less priK-eedlngs  of  tlie  U  N  Conference  on 
Trade  .iiid  Development  Ui  New  Delhi  ^lve 
little  ground  lor  optimism 


Murphy's  Invitation  to  Violence 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

I-     ;  '  o  ■ !  ^  M  N  ^ 
IN    I  HE  HOC.-^F  lU-  !;KI'nK.'-KNT.\'nVE.S 

Tursdaij    Ajnil  30.  1968 

Mr  HAKICK.  Mr  SiJeakfr.  Patrick 
Murptiys  .statement  that  he  wuuld  "le- 
-siun'"  if  lie  were  m.structed  to  order 
Washinuton,  D,C  ,  officers  to  -hoot  loot- 
ers and  arsonists  in  a  not  .-hould  incense 
all  Americans  to  demand  his  immediate 
ouster  He  now  constitutes  a  symtml  of 
public  un.salety 

First,  he  publicly  sives  notice  that  lit 
Is  a  quitter  and  will  ,sunonder  to  the 
criminal  forces  under  fire 

Second,  he  already  admits  his  complic- 
ity in  the  i^reat  lo,ss  of  life  and  damaee 
because  of  personal  lack  of  couratic  and 
leadership  to  carry  out  his  sworn  duties 
to  maintain  law  and  oider 

Third,  he  is  notifvini;  every  citizen  m 
the  District  and  tlie  Nation  that  he  will 
perform  no  differently  m  any  luturc  at- 
tack on  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Fourth,  he  has  just  u-^uen  the  i:recn 
light  to  every*  disloyal  extremist,  crimi- 
nal, and  Communist  to  take  over  Wa.sh- 
ington.  DC  ,  that  all  the  next  wave  ol 
looters  and  rioters  nwd  to  avoid  arrest 
IS  to  be  able  to  outrun  the  officers  and 
escape  the  fury  of  the  already  outlawed 
citizeniT 

Tlie  American  people  can  no  lonser 
sit  idly  by  trusting  leadership  which  tele- 
graphs the  surrender  code 

We  must  net  the  co'.vards  and  weak- 
lings off  the  front  lines.  It  is  time  to  put 
.\mei  leans  in  charge. 

Our  citizens  and  our  police  are  eiuitled 
to  full  unbridled,  unprejudiced  leader- 
ship. All  who  prole.ss  con.scientious  ob- 
jection, morality,  and  iiermit  their  ner- 
.sonal  whims  to  control  their  duty  and 
respon.^ibility  must  resien  or  be  relieved 
as  unfit  when  they  threaten  our  ,-.ecur- 
ity.  .\i  a  crucial  time  like  this  we  need 
law-enloi cement  officers — not  informa- 
tion and  tour  auents 

Our  leadership  must  be  t.old  that  our 
police  force,  like  our  military  forces  m 
South  Vietnam,  must  counteract  vio- 
lence and  violent  movements  with  coun- 
terviolence. 
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We  have  tried  the  pacifists'  dream  of 
persuasive  talk  and  deterrent  method 
and  It  has  been  proven  wrong  for  22 
years 

In  South  Vietnam,  we  were  curtailed 
because  of  the  ijaciflst  personal  prejudice 
of  McNamara  His  meptness  cost  the 
lives  of  L'0.000  of  our  finest  boys  and 
over  100,000  ea.■^ualties  thus  !ar. 

Right  now,  Patrick  Murphy,  at  the 
helm  of  our  District  Police,  is  a  threat 
to  our  peace  and  .security.  He  must  !;o. 

I  include  his  .-tattment  from  the  April 
■J.fi  K\eniiiL'  Star  and  other  articles.  a.s 
well  as  a  report  from  the  Connecticut 
.A\enue  A.sscx:iation: 

I  From  the  Washington     D  C"  i    P..,-,t    .^pr    26, 

19(58 1 

Mi^KPHv       I'D  Quit,  Not  .shoot" 

iBv   Robert   G    Kaiser) 

Patrick  V  Muri)hy,  Washington's  director 
of  public  safety,  i^ald  yesterday  that  if  lie 
were  instructed  to  order  hi.s  jxiltce  force  to 
shoot  looters  and  arcnlsts  In  .i  riot.  "I  would 
resign" 

Murphy  made  his  comment  to  the  Down- 
Town  .J.iycees  in  an.swer  to  a  question  He 
.il.so  said  he  thought  Mayor  Daley  regretted 
his  "shoot -to-klU"  remarks  after  he  made 
them 

Murphy  ,iI--.o  told  the  Jayccp«;  that  there 
was  some  evidence  of  organized  activity  by 
rioters  here  "We  do  jiiot  have  strong  evidence 
of  organization,"  he  .^^ald,  "Tliat  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  s.iylng  there  was  no  organl- 
.•atlon  .  ,  I  suspect  there  la  .some  orga- 
nization" 

Informed  source  revealed  yesterday  that 
Kedernl  and  liK-a!  .  ifflcials  are  working  closely 
together  to  prep.ire  for  ihe  campaign  next 
month  Cilv  officials  al.so  are  coojierating 
with  representatives  of  the  Army  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  coordinate  their  ac- 
counts <:t  what  happened  in  the  riot  here. 

The  District  uovernnient  wli;  soon  release 
Us  rejxjrt  on  1  he  riot,  Tlie  Justice  Department 
is  renortedly  preparing  its  uwn  report  on 
the  Federal  presence  here  during  the  rlnt 

.•\  similar  document  on  the  Federal  role 
.n  Detroit's  riot  last  vear  was  referred  to 
jften  by  officials  contending  with  the  dis- 
orders here. 

Mayor  Walter  E  'W'aKhlngton  and  Murjjhy 
•net  with  .attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
Gen.  Ralph  E,  Haines  Jr,,  deputy  chief  of 
taff  of  the  .Army,  and  other  top  officials 
Wednesday.  They  reportedly  discussed  the 
not  and  preparations  for  the  Poor  Peoples' 
Campaign. 

From  the  Evening  star,  Washington.  D.C, 
Apr.  116,  19681 

.No     STRONG     D,\T.\     ForN'D     ON     ORGANIZED 
nimNlNG 

D  C  Public  SalPtv  Director  Patrick  V. 
.Murphy  said  yesterday  that  police  officials  "do 
:iot  have  .strong  evidence"  of  organized  burn- 
ing and  looting  during  this  month's  rioting 
::i  the  city, 

Tliat's  net  the  same  thing  as  saying  there 
'.vas  no  organization,"  Murphy  told  a  lunch- 
•  on  ir.eetmg  of  the  Downtown  Jaycees  at  the 
Burlington  Hotel. 

"I    suspect    there    is    some    organization," 

"lurphv  said.  He  said  the  Police  Department 

as   had    this   nncior   intensive   investigation 

iiid  that  "we  do  net  liave  strong  evidence  of 

rgaiuzation," 

The  director  noted  that  the  FBI  had  been 
'mable  to  find  evidence  of  organization  in 
'he  rioting  that  struck  Detroit  and  Newark 
,ast  .summer. 

Murphy  made  the  statement  In  response  to 
^  question  by  a  .Taycee  about  "rumors"  of 
'. ists  lingering  shr.ps  that  purportedly  were 
•o  be  hit  bv  rioters.  Murphy  emphasized  that 
:alse  rumors  make  things  "more  difficult"  for 
police 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Murphy  also  said  that  If  he  were  ordere,d 
to  shoot  to  kill  or  malm  arsonists  or  looters — 
Chicago  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley's  riot  solu- 
tion— "I  would  resipn"  as  jjolice  commissioner. 

.Murphy  made  this  statement  in  response  to 
,1  ([uestion  ,is  to  how  he  would  have  reacted 
to  an  order  from  Daley  if  he  were  Chicago 
police  commissioner 

Murphy  also  was  asked  if  the  police  depart- 
ment would  pr.jvlde  better  prtitectlon  in  the 
future  for  businessmen  if  rioting  were  to 
break  out  here  again. 

.Voting  that  the  dejiarlinent  normally  has 
fewer  than  500  i)olice  officers  on  t,.e  street 
at  any  one  time  Murphy  .^aid  'this  is  a  iree 
society"  and  lun  a  police  .-tate 

Am  THE  PhKSS  IN  MaR(  H,  Mi    H'>H  V   TeI  I.S 
PoLU  KMIN 

DC  Public  Safety  Direciur  Patrick  V. 
Murphy  \eslerday  tirged  Ihe  city's  jjollce- 
men  to  "make  every  ctlort"  to  assist  news- 
men In  covering  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
under  guidelines  is.^ued  by  the  police  tle- 
partment   earlier  this   \ear 

"The  attention  of  the  ijation  and  ihe  en- 
tire world  will  be  locused  on  Washington 
during  the  coming  weeks."  Murphy  said. 

"We  should  consider  that  the  role  i;i  the 
prcs^  in  uur  Iree  society  is  to  lullv  inform 
Ihe  jjeojile  of  the  events  taking  jilace  m  Their 
Nations  Capital." 

The  guidelines  un  department  policies  on 
release  of  information  to  the  news  media 
were  i.ssued  in  a  general  order  by  Police 
Chief  John  B  Laytr.n  rarller  tnls  year  and 
have  been  "fully  endorsed"  by  Murphy. 

Murphy  said  that  m  view  of  the  t  xjiected 
Influx  of  additional  newsmen  into  the  citv  to 
cover  the  campaign,  lie  has  instriuned  jiolice 
to  honor  all  bona  lide  jiress  credentials.  These 
include  credentials  i.ssued  by  officials  of  oth- 
er Jurisdictions  as  well  as  the  cards  l.s.sued 
to  local  newsmen  by  the  .Metropolitan  Pi  lice 
Department. 

The  public  safety  direct<>r  also  announced 
that  a  special  press  room  to  accommodate 
newsmen  covering  the  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
])algn  would  be  opened  tomorrow  In  Room 
6054  of  Police  headquarters,  located  in  the 
Municipal  Center  at  300  Indiana  Ave.  NW, 
Newsmen  will  be  assisted  by  Gilbert  Gimble. 
director  of  public  atlalrs  lor  the  department. 

In  Laytons  general  order,  the  department 
reaffirmed  a  policy  that  It  "Is  to  engage  in 
a  positive  program  to  furnish  newspapers. 
radio,  television  and  other  news  media  with 
timely  information  pertaining  to  department 
matters," 

The  guidelines  call  (or  release  of  current 
information  without  partiality  <t  delay  which 
would  favor  any  news  agency.  They  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  press  in  abiding  by  a 
"reasonable  request"  by  police   officials. 

The  order  .authorizes  members  of  the  de- 
partment to  release  at  the  ."-cene  of  incidents 
the  names  of  individuals  involved;  descrip- 
tions, ages  and  addresses;  lactual  data  <  n 
incidents  and  any  added  information  which 
would  aid  in  the  investigation  of  an  Inci- 
dent. 

It  prohibits  release  of  any  information  in 
rare  Instances  when  the  law  enforcement 
process  or  fair  administration  of  justice 
could  be  hampered  by  premattire  disclosure 

The  order  specifically  prohibits  release  of 
arrest  record  information,  personal  opinions 
about  suspects,  admissions  or  confessions.  (  r 
information  which  would  promote  publicity 
for  the  persons  releasing  the  data. 

The  guidelines  instruct  department  mem- 
bers to  take  no  action  to  discourage  or  en- 
courage the  media  j)hoir  graphing  <  r  tilmlng 
a  person  in  custody.  Photographs  t.i  ,'r aspects 
or  policemen  may  be  released  t nly  by  (Tder 
of  top  officials  of  the  department 

Other  Information  open  to  news  media  in- 
cludes arrest  books,  complaint  f'-le?  records 
of  lost,  missing  or  stolen  iJroperty  and  per- 
sonnel records  of  members  of  the  department. 

The  order  instructs  pciice  officials  in  com- 
mand of  details  at  the  scenes  of  special  events 
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1  r  iiiitTttciioU'S  to  make  reasonable  cfTorts  to 
provide  infi  rnuition  to  the  pres.; 

It  says  each  detail  comniaiidrr  ihottid 
make  himself  reasonably  accessible  to  the 
press  or  designali-  a  subordinate  "IhM.il  to 
,ic1   ..s  Ids  ).ircss  li.iison  oijrer. 

Hia-.-r   Panfi    May    Probf.  CaT'se   '  .v 

Hioting   HF.riE 

(  liv  Ruhcrt  K.  Walsh  i 

The  House  C.  nimittne  on  Un-.\merican 
.\<"livUies  might  try  to  determine  wlicther 
subver.-^lve  grotip.s  helped  to  st.irt.  encourage 
or  t.tke  j)art  in  the  recent  (ivll  disorders  here, 
Cliairmaii  Edv.ln  I-.    Willis.  D-l.-.i  .  says. 

.'Vs  the  committee  re.Mitned  hoarin.cs  ;.is- 
t  Tday  on  jKissible  Communist  or  other  .Mib- 
',  ersive  oper.itKMis  m  rioting  ;n  .'ymerlca's 
elties  (Uiring  ihi'  List  'vv  \ears.  Willis  said; 
■  We  mi'.'ht  look  into  tiie  Waslilngton  riots." 

But  he  emphasized  that  no  tleclslon  has 
been  made  and  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  connnlttec  eventually  v'. 
such  an  investigation 

.Stall  studies  and  a  series 
hearings  during  the  List  l.^ir  months  have 
centered  on  troubles  in  Los  Angclc,  De- 
troit and  New  Ytjrk  Ciiv  Yeslerdiiy's  ses- 
sion dealt  with  Newark, 

C.ipt  Charles  1-;  Kinney  of  the  .Newark 
i'r.lr.e  Department  gaxe  the  ronimittee 
much  detailed  information  and  records  of 
individuals  and  organizations  lie  said  were 
i.ctlvp  in  Newark  lor  sevetal  years  jjrior  to 
rriting  there  last  sununer. 

In  his  preliminary  testimony,  he  did  not 
accuse  any  >pecuic  person  or  orcanl/atirju 
of  having  ,stlrred  up  the  Newark  riots  or  of 
having  ijeen  among  the  leaders  during  the 
disturbances.  But  in  his  testimony,  he  tited 
,L'r./Uiis  such  as  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Socletv  and  niilitants  -tich  as  Thomas  E. 
Hayden.  whom  he  described  as  "the  v,hlte 
,'Dtokely." 

He  said  many  of  them  were  identified  with 
left-wing  or  Communist-lront  organizations 
for  .'■everal   years 

Much  of  the  material  jjrfivlded  by  Kinney 
was  published  previously  in  New  'i'ork  and 
New  Jersey  newspapers  us  a  result  (ti  police 
and  other  investigations  immediately  after 
the  Newark  troubles. 

Rep,  Albert  W.  Wateon.  H-.SC,  complained 
that  few  if  any  of  the  names  of  individuals 
or  grotips  listed  by  Kinney  were  even  men- 
tioned (>T  discussed  in  the  rejiort  c/f  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

Watson  also  fald  he  was  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  Kinncy'.s  testimony  that  :. everal  of 
the  individuals  or  groups  got  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  recent  years  by  "Infiltrating  and 
seizing  control"  of  rome  parts  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  In  Newark. 

IFrrrrn  the  Washington  iDC  i  Post, 
Apr.  26.  1968) 

Cost  op  Uxor  to  City  May  Top  .$,5  Million 
«  By  Peter  Miliusi 

W.isliin^'t.on's  not  cost  the  city  government 
between  s5  million  and  .s6  million  in  o.\er- 
Lime,  extra  services  .ind  lost  t.tx  revenue. 
Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  W,  Fletcher  estimated 
yesterd.iv. 

Flet.^h.er.  who  disclosed  the  figure  during  a 
Hotise  District  Committee  hearing  on  the 
rit.v's  -38  million  fiscal  13G9  revenue  oiU, 
emph.isizcd  that  the  riot  csUmates  are  pre- 
omin..ry  'That's  the  very  worst  it  could  be," 
he  said. 

TJie  90-minute  liearing  switched  from  tiie 
subject  of  revenue  to  the  riot  several  t,mes. 
.At-  it.a  end.  Chairman  John  L.  McMiillan 
ID-.S.C.)  tcld  -Mayor  Walter  E.  W.;shint't.jn 
t.hat  he  hoped  the  Committee  could  come  up 
with  a  money  iiietsure  ihii  wl'i  meet  Hie 
'  ity's  needs. 

-■\t  the  .'an,e  time,  he  cautioned  that  the 
Committee   may  make  some  changes  in   the 
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t.ix   .md    Federal    p.iyment    package   that   the 
cuy  nns  prciposed    He  did  not  elaborate 

Flerclier  s.iid  ihe  cUy  s  current  estinmt*  Is 
that  the  riot  will  coet  it  »1  7  million  in  ux 
revenue  this  fiscal  year,  and  .ibout  *l  mil- 
lion in  the  :l8cal  year  beylnninK  July  1 

About  $1  million  .jf  this  will  pr'>bably  be 
in  lost  sales  and  excise  taxes,  he  said,  due  vo 
commercial  disruption  Most  of  the  rest  will 
be  in  reduced  property  taxes,  as  a  result  of 
tire  and  other  damage 

The  rlols  more  direct  msi.  in  overtime  .md 
extra  services,  will  run  about  *3  million,  he 
said  later  The  Koverninent  lias  n<»l  yet  fig- 
ured out  how  lo  make  up  this  cost 

McMillan  iiKl  Rep  B  F  Slsk  iD-Callf  i 
both  raised  the  issue  of  police  restraint  dur- 
ing the  riot  When  outnumbered  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  disturbance,  police  sfimellmes 
let  Ux»ters  kjet  .iway  r.tther  than  risk  i<iinplay 
possible  bloodshed  and  escalation  of  the  dis- 
order 

The  Chairman,  noting  that  the  revenue  bill 
would  raise  city  income,  general  sales  and 
other  minor  taxes,  noted  that  it  Is  hard  to 
explain  t.)  businessmen  paying  more  taxes 
.ind  not  getting  protection  " 

Slsk  recalled  that  the  Conimlltee  ques- 
tioned Public  Siifetv  Director  Patrick  V 
Murpdv  It  some  length  ,it  a  February  hear- 
in?  aiut  sjf  t  i.^surnnces  that  the  city  was 
prepiired  for  a  disturbance 

Some  people  relt  let  down"  ,ifer  the  riot. 
Slsk  s.ild  He  i  Murphy  1  didn't  live  up  to 
to  his  billing  ' 

Slsk  also  raised  the  (KissiblUty  that  next 
mi;>nths  Po^ir  People's  Campaign  could  bring 
farther  loss  of  busiaess  and  tax  revenue  "It 
seems  to  me  we  could  find  ourselves  sub- 
suintially  short."  he  said. 

The  Mayor  .icknowledL'ed  that  "the  matter 
of  stablUzini;  not  )ust  business  but  our  whole 
community  is  not  an  easy  one."  but  sug- 
gested that  the  city  is  recovering. 

Both  McMillan  and  Sisk  tempered  their  re^ 
marks  with  priUse  for  the  Mayor  The  Chair- 
man said  he  was  "sure  no  man  hivs  worried 
more  or  tried  harder  to  correct  i  the  dis- 
locations of  the  last  few  weeks i  than  Mayor 
W.ushmgton  ■ 

Kennafh  C  Back,  acting  director  of  the 
Department  uf  Oeneral  .\dmlnlstraUon.  told 
the  Committee  that  the  revenue  bill  would 
"brlni,-  District  'ax  rates  .md  burdens  more 
info  line  wit.i  those  in  the  neiirby  Maryland 
and  Vlrsjinia  jurisdictions  "  but  would  not 
unduly  buroen  District  residents  nor  seri- 
ously jeop.irdize  the  competitive  position  of 
the  District." 

FVom  the  Connecticut  Avenue  Assoclatlool 

ORDER     Prom     the     White     House  -  Don't 

Shoot  Lootxks " 

On  Friday  April  5,  when  negro  rioters, 
looters,  plunderers,  and  arsonists  ran  free  to 
perpetrate  havoc  in  Uuwntuwn  Washington 
this  interviewer  spoke  with  four  District  of 
Columbia  p<.ilk-e  otHcers.  Three  of  them 
(high-ranking  officers i  were  sufficiently  well 
known  to  accept  pledges  that  identities 
would  remam  undisclosed  The  fourth  a  pri- 
vate patrolman,  indicated  ""I  don  t  really 
care  if  you  use  my  name '.  because  he  said 
he  had  already  made  plans  to  leave  the  force 

In  summary  the  following  is.  m  part,  in- 
formation elicited  from  the  :our  conversa- 
tions. 

DI.sTRICT    POLICE    WERE    TOLD    TO    WOlD    MAKING 
ARRESTS 

Looters  were  told  to  be  ignored— unie.-s 
theu  were  wh-ite! 

Orders  had  come  in  briefings-  sometimes 
with  Safety  Director  Patrick  Murphy  present 

On  Friday  afternoon,  police  radio  carried 
a  message  that  President  Johnson  had  per- 
sonalty requested  avoiding  a  brush  with 
negro  rioters    whenever  possible". 

PATRICK    MfRPHY    TO    POLICE:      "BE    SCARCE' 

Since  his  taking  Dfflce.  at  the  appointment 
of  President  Johnson.  Safety  Director  Mur- 
phy has  repeatedly  let  it  be  known  that  the 
Wlilte  House  wanted  uniformed  police  to  be 
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inconspicuous  in  the  event  of  negro  upris- 
ings Be  scarce"  was  the  way  Instructions 
came  down 

DONT    SHOOT    LOOTERS"  DON  T    I'SE 

BILLIES" 

Patrolmen  on  the  beat,  in  every  precinct 
m  Wiishlngifin  were  told  not  to  use  their 
guns  in  any  manner  to  prevent  looting,  arson, 
or  damaging  of  property  They  were  in- 
structed to  emplo\  their  iilght-stlcks  only 
m    case3   o;   Uirv   nerd    lor    \elf  delen.->e 

"STVPIO   rO   OO   Bt'SINESg    IN    WASHINGTON"' 

Quote  from  one  of  the  "ifticers  inter\iewed 

The  inference  irom  the  new  ptillce  control  is 

that    anybodv    stupid    enough    to    operate    a 

business  in  Washington  deserves  to  have  his 

place  looted  and  burned. 

While  the  President  issued  his  permissive 
orders  from  the  White  House  a  woman  of 
great  courage  issued  a  "  -ihtMjt""  order  to  the 
police  of  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland. 
Commissioner  chairman  Gladys  Spellinan 
observed  Vou  cant  fight  \  lolence  with  non- 
violence. ' 

On  Jnnunry  17  1968.  fold  members  of  The 
Connecticut  Avenue  Assoolallon.  in  response 
to  the  question  What  good  will  a  college 
education  do  the  policeman  who  has  a  bank 
robber   at    gun   point"'" 

Mr  Mi'RPHV  "It  will  help  hlin  tinderstand 
why  the  man  is  holding  up  the  bank. 

We  know  we  need  a  change  .  .  radical 
.iiid  drastic  from  'he  'op  iinwn 
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Wilderness   ProbUmt 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF    SOfTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   L7NITTD  STATES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  30.  1968 

Ml-  MrGOVERN  Mi"  President,  I 
have  enjoyed  roadmu'  a  splendid  piece 
of  mterpi-etivt'  n^portini,'  by  Sid  Moody, 
an  Aa.socialed  Pres.s  newsleature  -.vnter, 
on  our  effort  to  create  a  wilderness  re- 
serve in  the  Nation. 

Since  prop<jsais  tor  20  or  more  addi- 
tional wildenies.s  areas  are  coming  be- 
fore us  this  vear,  I  believe  the  article 
will  interest  Members  of  Congress  as  an 
objective  evaluation  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  the  merit  of  preserving  wil- 
derness 

Our  progress  in  creatin.?  a  wilderness 
system  is  a  ttreat  satisfaction  to  me.  for 
it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  one  of 
the  first  wilderness  proposals  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1957.  when 
the  movement  was  initiated  m  Congress 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Moody's  article  be  pnnted  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wilderness      A    Key    to    SrnvivAL"? 
I  By  Sid  Mofxly  I 

In  the  beginning  was  the  land,  all  there 
would  be.  fhen  and  forever  mountain  and 
meadow,  forest  and  prairie. 

Man  came  later 

The  Dust  Bowl  of  the  1930s;  the  clawed 
scars  jf  strip  mines  in  the  Kentucky  hills  of 
vesterriav  ind  right  now:  scummed  rivers 
lethal  to  ;ife,   man  has  done  it  all 

Voices  have  been  heard  before:  keep 
.\merlcas  air  fresh,  her  streams  pure,  her 
cities  clean  Now  there  are  those  that  warn: 
save  the  wilderness  while  some  remains 

They  argue  for  reasons  of  aesthetics,  for 
traditional  reasons  of  conservation  .\nd  for 
a  newer  one    that  the  virgin  wiUderness  may 


some  day   be  mans  ultimate  chance  for  his 
own  survival. 

Some  facts: 

TTie  land  iind  water  area  of  the  50  sf.ites 
totals  2  A   billion   acres 

Of  this,  about  10  per  cent  remains  as  time 
has  made  it  The  rest:  cities,  farms,  high- 
ways   reservoirs    factories 

Prom  this  10  per  cent  the  United  .states 
will  set  aside  large  .ireas  of  wilderness  This 
Was  decided  by  the  Wilderness  Acl  uf  1964 

But  plvdial  questluiis  have  lu.t  been  de- 
cided how  much  wilderness  is  enough  lor 
aesthetics,  for  conservation,  tor,  perhap,'^, 
survlvaP  And  what,  to  be  sure.  Is  a  wilder- 
ness"? 

The  act  defines  wilderness  .is  "  .in  .irea 
where  earth  and  its  community  nt  life  are 
untrammeled  by  man,  where  man  himself  is 
a  visitor  who  does  not  rcm.iin  "" 

The  major  land  holders  of  the  United 
States  are  the  Bureau  of  Liind  Management. 
ib2  million  .icres.  about  two-tifths  of  the  na- 
tion the  Forest  Service.  186  3  million  .icres 
two-tifths  of  the  nation's  forests,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  'J8  5  million  acres,  and 
the  Park  Service,  27  f>  million  acres  The 
lands  of  the  latter  three  .igencies  will  be 
sites  t>f  the  proposed  wilderness  .ireas 

The  Forest  Service,  which  allows  multiple 
use  of  its  lands  including  mining,  graying 
and  logging,  has,  nonetheless  set  .iside  15 
million  acres  as  wilderness  and  primltuf 
areas  in  a   program  begun   in   1924 

By  the  act,  however,  these- liinds  will  have 
to  be  restudied  .is  well  as  proposals  of  the 
other  .igencies  .oid  receive  congressional 
approval. 

The  Forest  Ser\  ice  lias  studied  wilderness 
ureas  totalling  19  million  acres  so  far  and 
has  designated  'ue  million  lo  be  presented 
to  Congress.  The  Park  .Service  Is  studying  -iT 
areas  ranging  in  size  from  5  OOO  .icres.  the 
minimum  under  the  act,  to  100  uOO  acres,  in- 
cluding such  national  parks  as  Isle  Royale 
In  Lake  Superior  mid  L.issen  in  C.iliforr.l.t 
Fish  and  Wildlife  is  considering  .ibout  s»0 
refuges  ranging  irom  the  huge  1  8  mllllon- 
.icre  Kenai  Moose  Range  in  .\Utska  to  the 
5.900-:icres  Great  Swamp  .'eiuge  in  New 
Jersey. 

i«ist  month  President  Johnson  sent  Con- 
gress the  nrst  actual  proposals  for  official 
deslgn-itlun:  24  .ireas  in  13  states  totalini; 
.dmost  i.ine  million  acres. 

.Making  a  capital  "W"  wilderness  out  of  a 
wilderness,  is.  however,  a  thorny  business 
The  Forest  Service  has  proposed  a  142.000- 
acre  San  Raf.vel  Wilderness  ;n  the  Los  Padres 
National  Forest  In  California,  Tlie  wndernes> 
Society,  a  conservationist  t'roup  that  treads 
more  softly  but  as  determinedly  as  the  sierra 
Club  through  the  nation's  forests,  claims  the 
wilderness  should  Include  several  thousaiui 
additional  acres  the  Forest  Service  insists  is 
•v  ital  for  tire  control 

Tlie  Park  Service,  too.  has  difficulties  with 
Its  friends  and  foes  TTiere  are  those,  even  in 
the  department,  who  feel  >tridently.  that 
national  parks  should  remain  as  primitive  as 
possible  Few  roads  Few  lodges.  None  of  the 
mob  scenes  that  descend  on  Yosemite  on 
summer  weekends,  littering  the  valley  with 
trailers,   beer  cans  and   film  wrappers 

"V^et  national  park  attendance.  130  million 
:n  1966  rises  about  10  per  cent  yearly. 

"What  should  be  the  over-all  policy  of  the 
Park  Sert  ice  which  welcomes  many  thousands 
to  its  Washington  Monument  and  tens,  if 
that,  to  the  summit  of  its  Mt    McKlnlev  ' 

It  tries  to  strike  a  mean  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  ijreatest  number — without  im- 
pairing the  \irpinlty  of  the  park.  But  does 
that  mean  all  trails  should  be  blacktopped 
as  some  are.  to  keep  the  tourists  off  thr 
greenery?  Should  Yellowstones  bears  be  be- 
hind bars  looking  out,  r,r  should  the  people 
be,  looking  in ' 

Fish  and  Wildlife  would  like  to  create  a 
Wilderness  In  Michigan  in  a  refuge  that  Is 
the  nesting  pround  for  the  Klrtland  Warbler. 
But  to  pro-.lde  optimum  nesting  character- 
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istlcs  for  the  little  bird  the  ar^a  must  in- 
tei"itlonally  be  burned  over  periodically. 
Which  contradicts  the  definition  of  a  wilder- 
ness under  th.e  act   What  to  do' 

Surely,  said  a  F>Test  Service  planner,  to 
the  averace  man  in  the  street  a  drive  down 
the  Blue  Hld^^e  Parkway  in  Virginia  may  be 
as  mucli  v.!Uk"r:.ess  us  he  will  ever  see.  Or  ever 
want  to 

But  at  the  same  ilnio  there  is  a  deep  per- 
s(  iial  conifc  rl  to  almost  every  one  knowing 
that  somewhere  out  there  is  a  rugged  land 
that  IS  hard  to  get  to  but  Is  there  unspoiled 
Maybe  .^onie  day  he'll  i,'o  niavbe  not,  but  it's 
there  "" 

■  Man  IS  a  part  of  iiatiirp  ""  said  Interior 
Secretary  .Stewart  Udall  "He  needs  Great 
.swamps  and  Yellowstones  and  .Maskas.  They 
are  his  lie  to  the  earth  The  more  we  build 
a  pressure  cooker  society,  the  more  we  need 
the  wilderness  us  an  escape  \alve  " 

"Maybe  ,")0  \ears  Iroiii  now  we'll  be  thanked 
more  fur  what  we  didn't  build  than  what  we 
did ,"'  said  an  aide 

.Suppose  at  some  future  day  nuin  nnds  he 
has  tipped  the  balance  of  nature  too  far 
Suppose  he  finds  that  he  needs  the  seed  the 
.initnal  the  unadulterated  penetic  resources 
that  are  the  bases  (if  his  evolution''  .\nd  sup- 
jiose  they  are  l'i  ne.  it  h<:i>elecsly  distorted'' 

"Then.  Indeed    may  he  cry  ah  wilderness 

It  IS  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  u 
dead  etid  that  a  prowlng  number  of  conserva- 
tionists iire  looking  to  the  wilderness  as  a 
t!ene  bank  "  If.  lor  some  reason,  man  needs 
,1  bighorn  sheep  or  a  setiuoia  t  r  the  delicate 
harmony  uf  a  forest  acre,  it  will  be  there, 
in  the  wilderness. 


Plea  for  Flood  Control  and  Reclamation 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OV    CM  IKORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HEPRKSENTATIVFS 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  .Speakf  r.  this  week  the 
lA-ople  of  California  ".^ill  upi>ear  before 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  iJlead 
their  cau.se  tor  'lood  control  and  recla- 
mation. To  some  of  the  cynical  critics  of 
I  he  Congress,  and  to  ."^ome  of  the  more 
ardent  advix-ates  of  a  number  of  the 
■. arious  protirams  designed  to  hel;j  the 
;>oor.  reclamation  and  Hood  control  seem 
.ikely  places  in  which  to  apply  the  econ- 
omy ax. 

I  well  recoLTiize  the  need  for  paring. 
The  administration  has  already  cut  far 
;iiore  deeply  into  :"eclamation  and  flood 
control  than  I  -.vould  ha\  e  them  do.  How- 
ever, as  we  approach  our  deliberations 
on  this  .subject  in  this  most  crisis- 
stricken  year.  I  would  urge  the  members 
*  I  keep  one  thoupht  in  mind. 

There  is  no  magic  source  of  funds  with 
vnich  to  i>ay  for  ;>rograms  tor  the  ixjor. 
Fvei-y  dime  tiiat  uoos  into  the  programs 
for  the  ixDor  must  come  from  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States — just  as  do 
the  funds  that  l-o  into  our  public  works 
iirojects.  If  income  from  Federal  taxes 
dwindles,  it  automatically  follows  that 
"he  ijrograms  to  help  the  ixxjr — along 
with  all  of  our  other  domestic  programs — 
must  be  cut  back.  Even  deficit  financing 
:ias  its  limitations,  a  fact  of  which  we 
are  all  painfully  aware. 

Although  a  great  many  of  us  are  prone 

•.o  give  Government  bureaus  and  public 

)tticiaLs    much    of    the    credit    for    the 

-lowth  and  strength  of  our  country,  the 

fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  strength 
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depends  upon  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  ix'ople,  for  without  the  ability  lo 
produce,  we  have  little  to  cffer  either 
ourselves  or  the  world 

For  this  reason,  as  we  ai)i>i"oach  our 
deliberations  on  the  public  works  appro- 
priations, it  .seems  tcj  ine  ihat  we  must 
view  public  works  not  solely  as  a  drain 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury  but  al,so  as  an 
imixirtant  factor  m  v>ur  countiy'.s  ijro- 
duction  capability,  .iiiri  hence  as  a  .soui-cc 
of  t-axes  to  t'liable  us  t."i  canv  ori  tin- 
inmianitarian  programs  winrii  I  deem 
.so  necessary. 

Last  month  il  was  tny  privih'ge  to  be 
))resent  for  the  dedication  of  the  San 
Luis  p»'oject  in  my  district  .-^s  many  of 
^ou  know.  I  made  San  Luis  almost  a  lull- 
time  job  around  iiere  lor  a  long  inn' 
until  we  got  it  aulhori/ed,  so  this  project 
is  near  and  dear  to  my  heart  At  the  ded- 
ication ot  San  Luis,  the  Sec;"ftaty  ol 
the  Interior  made  some  reiiiarks  which  I 
feel  demonstrate  the  importaiit  relation- 
shi[j  between  our  public  works  iiromain 
and  our  country's  j)i"oduct;\i'  eai  acity. 

Tlie  Secretary  pointed  out: 

Thi.-i  jjroiect  will  res. ill  in  an  increase  In 
the  T)r.jcUiction  ol  about  128  million  dollars 
.1  vear  m  u.od  prodmi-i  :..r  ■■\<.r  Nations 
dinner  tabic;, 

As  il  result  ol  ihe  increased  taim  ac- 
tivity, an  additional  4.,"jOU  luU-time 
lainiworkers  will  be  hired  at  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $5,000,  In  addition,  con- 
tiact  farming  operators  will  hue  the 
equivalent  of  another  4.y00  .\eai-round 
workers.  Wages  paid  for  this  farm  labor — 
both  ijcrmanently  employed  and  con- 
tractor emiiloyed — will  total  jiboui  S77 
million  a  year. 

Local  processors  of  this  new  iiroduc- 
tion  will  hire  about  10. 'JOG  full-time  em- 
ployees and  )'ay  them  S51  million  a  :."ear 
in  wages.  Another  S52  million  will  be 
spent  on  processing  suniilu  s.  "A"li;cii 
make  the  economic  effect  ot  the  new 
l>roiect  felt  ail  across  liic  country,  and 
anotlier  S34  million  ',vill  go  into  nn.sccl- 
laneous  expenditures. 

None  of  these  lactors.  Mr,  .Speakei". 
touches  (jn  the  obvious  direct  benefit  of 
these  projects,  which  is  the  creation  of 
additional  public  works  jobs  which  our 
country  despera'^ely  needs  at  tins  tiir.e. 
At  one  time  m  the  construction  ol  tiie 
San  Luis  project,  one  major  contractor 
was  paying  .'.35.000  a  day  in  wages,  which 
i:i  not  an  insicnificanf  ijayroll  m  the  urea 
which  suffers  [.lersistent  unemi'lovment 
problems, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  San  Luis  division  of 
the  Central  Valley  i^rojcct  is  in  the  i^ro- 
posed  Federal  budget  tor  approximately 
S30,5  million,  barely  half  of  what  the 
California  Water  Commi.ssion  felt  justi- 
fied and  recommended  to  tlic  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  last  September.  The  com- 
mission, after  due  deliberation,  recoir.- 
mends  S42.8  million,  an  increase  ot  about 
40  percent  above  the  budget  figure  but 
still  .substantially  below  what  the  iieople 
of  our  district  and  tiie  State  commission 
feel  is  needed.  I  lieartily  concur  in  this 
recommendation  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  three  factors  in 
weighing  the  question  of  how  nvach  to 
appropriate  for  the  Westlands  Water 
District  distributing  .\vstem. 

First  of  all,  even  now  the  construction 
is  falling  considerably  behind  the  time- 
table proposed  when  the  project  was  au- 
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thori/.rd  and  iliis  is  causing  losses  lo 
lieople  m  the  area  who  had  i;lanned  ineir 
operations  on  the  basis  of  tin-  earlier 
limetabli-s 

.Second,  t  ve:y  year  of  di-iay  runs  tlie 
cost    up   due    t(j    inflationary    factors. 

Till!  d.  every  year  ot  delay  luitlier  ixist- 
pones  the  day  when  the  repayments  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  begin  As  you  know, 
the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  does  not  start  until  the  dis- 
tribution system  is  eompltteO 

I  also  uri:e.  .Mi ,  Speaker  liiat  t!ie  coiii- 
miltee  give  it  aiiproval  -o  the  projiosal 
of  the  Westlands  Water  District  to  ad- 
\e,nce  to  ilie  13ui"(au  of  Reclamation  the 
.'-um  of  from  S5  million  to  $7  million  to  be 
;ise(i  m  I  iirtherance  of  the  constiuetion 
of  Its  distribution  system 

In  this  connection.  I  would  stress  the 
imiioi-lance  of  the  committee  indicatii'm 
;;s  iipiirovfil  of  this  proposal  m  adxance 
(if  the  reiKirt  on  the  iniblie  works  ajj- 
pi  opjiation  pi"o^'rain  as  a  whole.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  of  cour.se.  is  that  every  day 
of  delay  diminishes  the  benefit  to  accrue 
to  the  I'uited  St.ites  and  to  Westlands 
from  the  advance  of  these  lunds  I  would 
also  earnestly  request  that  the  Coni^ress 
not  reduce  the  Westlands  appro]Ji'iation 
in  the  face  of  the  willmeness  (jl  ilie  dis- 
trict to  advance  these  funds.  The  eon- 
>t  iictioi;  i.>  o  lai"  behind  now  tliat 
nothing  .  hould  be  done  to  impede  furilier 
l)i"oi.'ress 

There  is  additional  factor  in  one  part 
ol  the  Sfin  Luis  ai))iro))i"ialion  —  the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Canal  and  pumping  jjlant.  For  many 
years  the  city  of  Coalin^ia  was  unique 
among  cities  m  tiiat  there  were  three 
water  faucets  at  every  sink  instead  of 
two — one  lor  dnnkini?  water  and  two 
for  hot  and  cold  nundrliiking  water.  The 
:(  ason  for  this  is  that  the  water  pum;)ed 
li'om  the  underground  was  so  bad  :t 
could  not  be  used  for  cookmt:  and  diink- 
.nu.  and  drinking  water  liad  to  be 
i);"ought  to  the  city  in  tank  cL'rs  and  run 
tlnouah    .t    sejxirate    watei'    system 

Subsequer.tly.  the  city  of  Coalin^a  built 
one  of  the  fir.'-t  municiiial  rie.';al;ni/ation 
jilants  in  the  world. 

.Anothi'f  i3lant  \\"as  subsequently  built 
and  the  capacity  of  both  of  these  plants 
has  now  be('n  »  xceeded 

Coalinga,  in  addition  to  having  a  prob- 
lem providing  enough  water  for  its  do- 
mestic needs,  also  faced  a  maior  eco- 
nomic problem  in  the  continued  deple- 
tion of  the  oil  fields  upon  which  its 
economy  depends.  One  jiossible  way  of 
sub.stantially  extendmii  the  life  of  the 
oil  fields,  and  thus  ,sustaining  tfie  econ- 
omy of  Coalinga  for  many  \ears  to  come, 
was  to  institute  a  .secondary  recovery  pro- 
gram under  which  steam  '^vouid  he  in- 
jected into  the  oil  fields. 

But  to  do  this,  additional  supplies  of 
".vater  are  needed,  and  a  new  municipal 
water  system  is  necessaiw.  Under  the 
Economic  Development  Act.  the  city  of 
Coalinga  was  allowed  a  ttrant  of  S2.7 
million,  contingent  on  matching  by  the' 
local  people.  A  few  months  ago.  the  peo- 
l)le  L'l  Coalinga  overwheln'iinEly  bonded 
them.selves — by  a  majority  of  more  than 
no  percent — for  the  S2.7  million  local 
matching  money. 

They  are  now  proceedir.g  aijace  with 
their  domestic  water  supply  program,  but 
everything  is  contingent  upon  the  de- 
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liver>'  of  additloiial  sources  of  water 
through  the  Pleasant  Valley  unit  of  Che 
Sun  Luis  proiect  For  this  purpose  the 
Bureau  oi  Reclamation  s  budget  (or  next 
year  includes  $7,070,000  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  these  funds. 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  close  by 
pomtmfc!  out  that  in  carr>-inK  out  the 
one-man,  one-vote  mandate  of  the  Su- 
pieme  Cou:t.  the  State  LeRislatuie  of 
California  reapportioned  the  di.strtct  I 
represent  m  such  a  way  tliat  after  this 
current  term.  Madera  County  will  .lot  be 
A  part  of  the  congressional  district  I 
have  represented  since  1955 

I  will  leave  to  my  colleasue.  Hon. 
HvROLO  T  Johnson,  the  burden  of  tlie 
responsibil.iy  lor  pressing  the  case  for 
MadtTA  County  lor  Hidden  and  Bu- 
chanan Dams  m  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation Let  me  >iiy  only  that  I  reel 
that  the  iunds  requested  ui  the  budget 
cire  totally  inadequate 

In  rhe  ca.ses  ut  Hidden  Dam  on  the 
P'resno  Rr.  er  and  Buchanan  Dam  nn  tne 
Chowchilla  River,  the  water  aKencies  ni- 
v.ilved  hn-ve  reached  aKieemenls  with  the 
Bureau  Of  Btclamatinn  uovernuiK  their 
repayment  contracts,  so  there  will  be  no 
question  al  the  local  interests'  willms?- 
ness  to  participate  In  the  cost*  of  these 
projects. 

I  urge  that  the  ConRress  increase  the 
.tniuunl  proposed  tor  Hidden  Dam  trom 
$400,000  to  SI. 800. 000.  and  that  an  item 
lor  Buchanan  Dam  be  added  to  the 
budk'et  in  the  amount  of  Sl.lOO.OOa 
These  two  proiects  should  move  along 
together,  as  they  have  from  their  in- 
ception, and  there  should  be  no  further 
delay 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

>'    .■.R^i::.l\ 

r.\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1068 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Vircinia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier.  I  am  includ- 
intr  three  articles  in  the  Recoru  todav 

The  nrst  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
appeared  in  the  WashinKton  Post  of 
April  29  It  15  written  by  a  merchant  who 
was  threatened  because  of  his  race, 
tooted,  denied  adequate  police  protec- 
tion, and  forced  to  surrender  the  source 
of  his  livelihood. 

The  second  is  a  feature  story  by  a  Post 
reporter,  entitled  "Nesro  Militants  Force 
Immigrant  To  Close  His  Grocery  Store." 
It  tells  how  a  Jewish  refuf;ee  from  Nazi 
Germany  was  acain  subjected  to  anti- 
St  miti.sm  and  racism — this  time  in  the 
National  Capital  of   the  United  States. 

The  third  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  Jewish  News,  describes  ,\nti- 
Semitisra  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  asserts  that  the  madness  of  burning 
and  lootinc;  here-  Is  a  part  of  a  plan,  not 
accidental 

The  articles.  In   full,  follow: 

!•>■  .'u  the  W.ishlnsrton  <D  C.)  Post. 

Apr  29.  19681 

Closed  Brsl>rESS 

r  h.vd  a  Mquor  slore  .it  1542  Ttli  st.,  nw., 
which  was  badly  damaged  and  louted  In  the 
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.^IU•11  5  disorders  Now  that  the  city  l>aa 
returned  tu  nornuU.  I  had  planned  to  re- 
>pen  on  Monday.  .'Kprll  -'2  Upt'h  arrlvln?  at 
.aiy  store  on  Prld.iv  ni  >rtilng.  April  19.  I  Io\md 
It  had  been  bruken  Into  a(?rtln.  this  time 
Throiis»h  .1  12-lii'h  brli-k  und  clnclerblcx?k 
w.-iU  I  c.-Uled  the  p  -lice  at  u  .-»  rn  .  to  get  some 
i.^l»tAnce  m  pre\pruiiig  u  recurrence  of  this 
•ind  as  of  ci  ;ui  p.ni  .  I  had  not  seen  or  heard 
:rom  a  ptjlicemin  I  .im  ■\  l.iw-ablcll!i(?  citi- 
zen who  pays  iriore  than  my  share  of  taxes, 
belnt;  in  the  Uqiior  Int'lness.  and  I  can't  get 
protection  for  mv  life  or  property  I  have 
^>eeii  threatened  numerous  times  while  clean- 
ing up  the  mess  llie  rioters  m;tde  uf  in\  {.tore. 
Twice  ttiey  told  me.  "lion't  bother.  Whitey. 
we're  uronna  burn  It  anyway."  and  "Don't 
outlier,  man.  it's  gonna  be  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer" 

While  cleanin.g  whjit  little  merchandise 
'.here  w.HS  left  in  m>  store,  soda.  :n;itches. 
•iip.^,  bags  and  .ipproxlm.-itely  40  cases  of 
beer,  an  inspecttT  from  the  ABC  Bo.ird  came 
into  the  store  and  all  the  work  had  to  stop 
while  lie  called  lils  boss  I)  tee  If  It  was  all 
rltcht  lor  us  to  SttUage  what  little  there  was 
lett  The  ABC  Board,  along  with  the  police. 
Ua'.e  iniule  Hfe  miserable  ror  the  hu-slness- 
rn.iii  They  i  the  ABC  Board)  have  made  It 
.cry  (limciilt  for  the  retailer  in  distress  to 
return  merch.indlse  ;o  wholesalers  lor  ^-tor- 
.iKe  or  rredit  I  :im  5.uri'  the  l.\ws  are  not  so 
mttexlhle  .is  to  ^traufrle  the  businessman  and 
help  the  lawbreaker  Today  I  closed  my  doors 
:or  the  !.-i,st  time 

David  Philip  Rudben 

sii.\-cR  Spring 

Negro  Militants  Pobck  Immu.jiant  To  Close 

His    tlKocERY    .Stcre 

I  By  Claudia  l*vy) 

When  Henry  Walcz.ik  says  he's  living  on 
borrowed  time,  he's  not  talking  about  the 
bl.ick  militants  whose  pickets  have  forced 
him  to  close  his  14th  Street  market.  He  is 
thinking  instead  if  I'ol.niU  and  Russia,  of 
World  W.ir  II  md  the  Minsk  ghetto 

■The  Germans  couldn't  kill  me,"  he  says. 
■  I  w.is  lucky  " 

But  .it  56,  Henry  Walczak  face*  the  loss 
of  his  P  A:  O  Market  without  the  faith  that 
"n^s  kept  hlra  on  u>p  of  his  trouble  in  the 
p.>£t.  Short,  with  powerful  .irms.  .i  ruddy 
Slavic  complexion  and  direct  blue  eyes,  he 
xiys  he  was  until  two  weeks  .igo.  ■  the  b<:«s' 
t   1+04  14th  St.  nw. 

When  one  c.isiuil  customer,  who  later 
•iirned  'U'  ■>*  ■'  picket  for  a  group  called 
Build  Black."  told  Walczak  "we'll  rhase  you 
lUt— we  wont  need  you"  Walczak  scoffed 
it  him.  Sundays,  the  storekeeper  said,  neigh- 
ixjrh.Kid  men  who  were  his  friends  during 
the  week  would  dnnk  .ind  ix«vfit  of  how  he 
WAS  going  to  be  forced  to  move. 

But  he  w.is  kn'.wn  to  help  people  out  and 
c'.aims  thai  in  his  five  vears  near  the  corner 
of  t4th  and  .Monroe  Streets  the  small  store 
had  never  suffered  -i  tareak-ln  or  a  holdup. 
They  re>pected  him."  says  his  wife.  She 
is  .1  one- woman  Greek  chorus  to  his  narra- 
tive, emotional,  her  eyes  worried.  She  has 
ne\er  lelt  secure  m  the  tcre  and  it  Is  her 
husband  whom  the  neighborhood  kn<>w's 
better 

The  P  &  G.  one  of  the  few  white-owned 
buslne-iies  on  the  cast  side  of  th.-it  hl.Tck.  lost 
'■s  front  window.  Its  more  valuable  stock  .ind 
several  machines  to  the  looters  earlier  this 
month.  Walczak  feels  the  presence  of  ton  ;nts 
in  the  second  floor  helped  sa\e  the  place 
from  being  burned.  He  w.ts  able  \.o  reopen 
..oliu  .ifter. 

He  says  after  the  riots  subsided  he  assured 
.several  local  residents  that  .is  long  as  he  wis 
there  they  were  not  going  to  starve. 

But  two  weeks  after  the  trouble  broke  out. 
his  militant  customer  w.is  back,  this  time 
with  frVends.  carrylns;  a  hand  lettered  si^n 
reading  "No  more  mom  and  pop  stores" 
Walczak  says  the  man.  whom  police  Identify 
.IS  a  mi'inber  of  "Build  Black"  from  a  few 
doors  away,  stopped  people  as  they  tried  to 
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enter  the  itore.  Presently.  tUe  store  was  de- 
void of  customers. 

The  police  came,  but  say  the  man  was  only 
picketing  and  not  subject  to  arrest  Next  U.iy. 
the  plcketer  was  back,  but  Walcz.ik  had  ..i- 
readv  begun  to  move  out.  despite  an  offer 
from  the  10th  Precinct  lor  rouiid-the-clo(  k 
survelU.ince. 

T  didn't  have  any  other  choice  I  told  the 
police  your  intentions  are  good,  but  there's 
nothing  you  can  do."  " 

He  may  try  to  open  another  store  out.side 
the  District,  but  his  lease  has  a  year  to  run. 
He  wUl  probably  st  irt  looking  tor  a  Job.  he 
said,  just  us  he  did  when  he  immigrated  liere 
after  the  war   He  h.is  two  tons,  both  students. 

nie  Walc/aki  feel  their  prices  were  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  other  independents,  all  high- 
ly competitive  but  unable  to  match  most 
chain  store  prices.  But  they  say  antl-senil- 
tlsm  is  a  tradulonal  attitude  ,uong  14ih 
Street 

■'A  little  kid.  three  years  old."  Mrs.  Walczak 
measures  the  distance  off  the  floor,  "she 
comes  in  and  says  her  mfither  told  her  to  u'o 
buy  candy  at  the  while  Jew  .store." 

"I'm  not  .1  racist."  says  Walczak.  'I  was 
raised  to  believe  in  people.  But  I'm  not  com- 
ing back.  Tlicy  told  us  It's  not  over  \ct." 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Jewish  New> 

Apr.  26.  1968] 

CiRAVE  Crisis  in  Wake  or  Riots:  "Jew  Stores" 

Victims  of  Kxtremists'  Att.acks 

(  Bv  Milton  PYiedman  I 

WASHtNC.TON — Black  Power  cxtremi.st^ 
have  revealed  that  there  Is  a  method  in 
the  madness  of  burnlns;  and  loot'.nK.  Tlip'.r 
stated  intention  is  to  make  so-called  ghefo 
areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
communities  "Judenrein"  i  f rce  of  Jewsi- 
an  aim  of  Hitler. 

Fanatics  have  disrupted  mcetines  in  which 
responsible  leaders,  wiute  and  b'.ack.  sousin 
to  plan  a  cooperative  reconstruction  of  the 
iimer  city.  One  sucn  raeetmc.  convened  i'v 
D  C.  authorities,  heard  .in  extremist  de- 
nounce white  merchants  with  the  public 
charge  that  no  one  ptit,s  the  touch  on  the 
black  man  like  the  .lews  with  'heir  :<00  per 
cent  interest"  A  concept  of  Neero  natloi.iil- 
ism  was  advanced  with  implications  for 
every  city  where  a  Negro  t;hetto  cxi.-^ts.  "Tins 
laud  will  belong  in  its  people  .  We  car.': 
live  with  the  white  man  who  i;yps  us  .  Lot 
them  go  to  their  suburbs  .  We  drove  the 
moneylenders  out  of  the  temple  before  .md 
•,ve  can  do  it  again  " 

At  .mother  meeting  here,  the  militants 
took  .ver  and  actually  ordered  all  white  par- 
ticipants out  of  the  room.  Advocates  "f 
"Black  ownership"  proclaimed  that  white- 
owned  enterprises  will  be  burned  'again  and 
again  and  again" 

Since  approximately  one-half  of  the  mer- 
cantile .ind  property  damage  sustained  here 
was  suffered  bv  Jews,  concern  Is  felt  by  Jew- 
sh  businessmen  But  an  even  deeper  fear 
pervades  the  whole  spectrum  of  Jews  dc- 
■,oted  to  integration  and  liuman  ctiualitv  It 
ts  apprehension  lest  the  poveT'iment  appease 
Dl.-ick  Power  segregationists  lo  the  extent  <■; 
creating  two  nations,  one  white,  another 
black 

J.ison  Silverman,  regional  director  of  tl,e 
Anti-Defamation  League,  has  slated  that  i 
grave  crisis  has  ae\eloped  In  the  wake  of 
the  riots.  It  :.^  liis  view  'hat  Jews  are  dedi- 
cated to  an  oppn  '•-ociptv  ba.'-ed  \ipon  Inteera- 
tlon  and  brotht-rhood.  But  black  fanatics  ure 
denouncing  ;he  "Jew  stores"  'vhlle  white  ex- 
tremists urge  police  state  measures  .igain.s: 
Negroes. 

The  concept  of  Negroes  controlling  the 
bus'ness  life,  education,  hou.ing.  .ind  other 
aspects  of  c^i^tto  neighborhcocis  lias  been  ac- 
cepted by  tl.e  trovernment.  The  U.S.  Sni.ol 
Business  .Administration  has  ai-noiinced  that 
it  will  defer  disaster  .area"  loans  in  D  C  un- 
til long-ranKe  pl.ms  are  made  for  an  inner 
city  acceptable  to  Negroes.  A  master  redevel- 
opment plan  Is  being  drafted  by  one  govern- 
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inent-subsidl/ed  Negro  group.  Pride,  Inc., 
that  would  give  Negroes  control  of  all  busi- 
ness, s(x-ial  and  political  activities  In  the  area. 
Pride  ha.s  demanded  th.it  dis;ister  loans  to 
burned-out  merchants  be  suspended  until 
the  black  control  plan  is  completed. 

Moderate  Negro  spokesmen,  like  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, liave  avoided  all  reference  to  Jews. 
But  he  tended  lo  explain  the  burning  as  a 
blow  against  "fxplciitation"  and  a  form  of 
"Instant  debt  reduction"  He  said  there  was 
great  "anger  und  venom"  among  Negroes 
against  proprietors  of  stores  that  sell  appli- 
ances, clothing.  Jewelry,  etc  .  on  credit. 

Tlie  "Blackman's  Volunteer  Army  Libera- 
tion" d(X's  not  mmce  words.  The  enemies  of 
The  black  people  are  "Zionist  Jews,"  accord- 
ing to  handbills  distributed  here 

Not  all  Negri  es  go  :ilong  with  such  non- 
sense. One  Negro  businessman  told  an  ex- 
tremist that  'You  don't  nwn  anything  on  this 
street  bvit  your  ble  niovith." 

Federal  .lUth.irltles  in  Washington  are 
adopting  policies  on  the  ghetto  that  will  be 
reflected  natl.mally.  Tlie  tendency  now  ap- 
pears to  attempt  fo  cool  down  the  riots  by 
.icccptlng  the  premise  that  Negroes  can  de- 
cide the  fate  of  white  businessmen  who  op- 
erate in  colored  neighborhoods  This  trend  is 
troubling  to  advocates  of  civil  rights.  They 
.^ee  a  danger  In  the  increa.sed  separation  of 
the  two  races. 


Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINXESOTA 
!N    niE  SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  in  in- 
troduciiij-'  mv  .loint  resolution  for  the 
creation  of  a  C\>inmiss'on  on  Health  Sci- 
ence and  Society  'SJ.  Res.  145'.  I 
stres.sed  that  many  health  science  break- 
throughs rai.sed  .'^erious  Icfjal.  iihilosoph- 
ical.  and  i)ublic  policy  questions.  I  dis- 
cu.ssed  heart  transplants  and  also  out- 
lined my  concerns  about  recent  genetic 
rh.'<c3verics. 

The  ivsponse  of  I'hy.'^iciar.s  .'^c'entists. 
'.*.(olofiians.  .ii.d  otlieis  has  'oecn  almost 
i:.animous  m  .-upport  of  the  crration  of 
the  Commission  The  :ca.son  has  been 
cli^ar:  These  issues  are  of  concern  to  the 
!>rofessiDnal  rommunitv:  and  '-esponsible 
.T.i  rnbers  of  that  community  loin  me  in 
iti'iikintt  it  important  to  have  full  nublic 
di.scussi.in  of  tlie  is.sucs  bcicrc  our  minds 
are  made  U)3  for  us  by  default. 

In  an  article  iiubh.'-hed  I'l  th,e  Si^tiirdav 
}^.':\io\v  of  May  4,  1968.  ii  'vorld-famou.s 
teacher,  lecturer,  and  entic.  Josepli  Wood 
Kruich.  di.'^cusses  the  most  fundamental 
question  raised  by  recent  DNA  discov- 
eries— the  nature  of  •existence  itself.  T 
ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  Dr.  Kru'.ich'.-^ 
iiiticle.  ontnled  "Is  Life  Just  a  C>icmic;tl 
Pl' action?"  L'e  ijrinted  in  the  Record. 

There  bein-i  no  objection,  the  article 
'".a.s  ordered  to  bf  pnnteri  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows' 

Is  Life  Jvsr  \  Chemuai  Reactio.-.- ,j 
I  By  Joseph  Wood  Krulch  i 
.VoTF  DNA  h'ts  been  svn*hesi7ed,  .and 
"Ptimis»>-  spe.ik  of  the  imminence  of  cre.a- 
lion  of  living  organism.s  In  a  test  tube.  Does 
this  mean,  then,  that  man  Is  only  a  piece 
of  matter?) 
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Like  most  laymen.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  take  on  faith  the  announcement  of  .-uch 
slarlUng  .scientillc  .icIUevenienis  as  the  syn- 
tiiesiziiig  of  DNA.  Some  re}Kjrters  have  over- 
stated the  accomplishment  The  l.ict  that  i  he 
DNA  core  of  a  virus  liius  been  artiftcially 
leproduced  in  a  laboratory,  lor  example,  dcx"s 
not  mean  that  "life  has  been  createji  In  u 
test  tube"-- viruses  are  not  living  and  cannot 
reproduce  themselves,  but  rely  h-r  reproduc- 
tion on  living  cells,  v.  hicli  'hey  invade  and 
.-oineliow  .-^educe  into  making  more  viruses, 
liiit  Ihe  purveyors  of  poptUar  .sciciu'O  say 
this  is  a  quibble:  The  virus  is  an  in-between 
thing.  ,;nd  il  U  only  a  question  of  time  un- 
til llie  synthetic  creation  of  life 

Sometimes  I  wish  I  cuu'.d  be  more  skeptical 
about  such  unnounccmonts.  But  the  ;lme  Is 
long  past  when  there  .seeems  any  excuse  for 
skepticism.  We  may  still  have  t;ood  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  benppts  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  will  be  ..s  unquali- 
fied as  we  are  told  they  are  going  to  be. 
But  that  the  scientists  have  done  the  im- 
probable things  it  IS  said  ihoy  have  done 
nearly  always  turns  out  to  be  a  fact.  In  at 
least  one  important  case,  the  practical  dem- 
onstration preceded  the  explanation  Hiro- 
sliima  went  up  m  ilanies  lielore  we  were  asked 
LO  believe  any  of  the  .'-eeniing  improb.ibilitles 
connected  with  atomic  li.ssion  or  the  pre- 
sumed fact  that  it  had  soinet.'ilng  to  do  with 
such  metaphysical  concepts  as  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  at  the  .'.inie  time  both 
the  magnitude  and  |>osltlon  .1  a  .-ubatomic 
particle. 

.\  century  after  Bacon  expiali.ed  just  how 
and  why  the  luture  would  l>e  m  the  liands  of 
the  technicians  it  was  >UU  possible  lor  the 
literary  man  to  redicule  the  ijretensions  of 
the  scientists.  Jonathan  .'-^wift  i)reteiided  that 
ihey  were  engaged  in  such  enterprises  .is  t.be 
extraction  of  sunshine  irom  cucumbers —for 
use  the  next  winter.  Others  proposed  a  voy- 
age to  the  moon  by  foosepower.  The  "pro- 
jector," .IS  he  was  then  called,  was  alw'ays 
a.  ligure  cf  fun.  He  was  ridiculed  in  a  whole 
chapter  of  Gtillivcr'.<  Travels  and  represented 
in  Hudxhras  by  a  Puritan  inventor  who  not 
only  knew  all  about  the  moon  but  was  re- 
sponsible lor  'uch  [irai'tical  appllcation.s  of 
.-cience  as: 

"A  PLANETARY  GIN 

"Which    rats    v.-ould    run    their    own    iieads 
in. 
.\nd  come  (/purpose  to  be  t.iken 
Without   the   expense   of   cheese  or  bacon." 

Thi.s  List  Invention  -eems  to  ^mtL-^ipate 
our  ')wr.  electric,  i  r  jierhap.^  evei.  i  lectronic. 
insect  traps. 

Within  the  niemorv  oi  person.s  yet  living. 
.:iivonc  wlio  prolessed  an  interest  in  mechani- 
'■■\  r.:i;ht  '.v.is  !in  obvious  crackpot,  and  the 
s.  tri'.'  poem  '.Silas  Orce.!  .  nd  hi.--  Fl"ing  Ma- 
chine" was  a  fivririte  Friday  a.fternon  rec- 
itation m  the  schools  where  pupils  of  the 
same  age  uow  learn  to  develop  lughlv  so- 
pa'st:e:,trd  iiro:eci,^  to  be  exhibited  at  a 
.science  fair 

Edwi^rc!  fiibtx)ii  .'iid  that  what  he  feared 
was  not  the  alleged  'ice?  of  the  prlcsthooa 
but  their  virtues,  •nd  if  we  ikuv  have  reason 
sometimes  lo  fear  the  .scientists  it  i.s  not 
beca.use  thev  ^an't  do  what  they  threaten  to 
do  but  because  they  probr^ljlv  (■■•n.  If  there 
rcallv  ;:re  'wo  cultures,  then  thee-  i.s  no 
dnulDt  that  the  one  which  wa.s  rlominant 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  i.ist  cent.iry  i.i  tiow 
'■omplelely  submerged  by  the  otb«?r. 

Acc'.'idii.g  lo  the  opinion  he'ri  by  :omc  hio- 
uav-^ic.st.s.  The  most  recent  ri'?sp.,r':-hes  Irto 
the  rhfniici  1  nat'ire  of  DNA  a-d  its  domi- 
na!:t  role  ir.  The  processes  of  Mving  .m  itt'T 
break  !l';wii  he  t.nal  bp.rrier  '.'Ctween  the 
--■o-cal;cd  Lvir.c  .;nd  the  so-cr.licd  unliving. 
Thus  I'riic-sor  Poben  L.  Sirfhclmer,  pro- 
fessor '  f  biophvsics  at  th"  California  l.i.-^ii- 
tute  of  Techiioloev.  recently  stated  his  cor.- 
vi'^t'ons  :'t  follows: 

"Man  becomes  ever  rm-re  surely  a  p'rt  of 
life,  ind  in  the  pr'.icess  life  has  become  ever 
more   surelv    .;n   ■.nletrr.il    iiart   "!    n.iture.    .\s 
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we  :.a\i'  iiciietrated  the  i)roces.scs  of  ilm  lu- 
ll.g  I  ell.  ius  the  domains  of  mystery  have  re- 
ceded. It  becomes  ever  more  cle.T  that  .il. 
of  the  properties  of  life  lan  be  under.  t>'oii 
to  be  simplv  mhereni  in  the  ni.iterl.cl  iircp- 
erlius  of  the  complex  molecules  which 
comprise  .i  cell.  And  thus  that  sppmlnulv 
(lu.ilit.itive  gaj) — self-evident  lo  iiie  most 
naive-  between  the  living  and  llic  nonlivlnit 
has  in  our  time  been  bridt^ed  Lile  is  but  a 
I)roi)erty  of  matter  in  a  certain  slate  ol  orga- 
nization, .ind.  given  aii  organization  which 
can  reproduce  itself,  then  .idipuition  .md 
natur.il  selection  and.  consequently,  cvolu - 
lion  will  be  as  inevit.ible  a  proces.s  a.s  is  the 
action  ol  the  Second  Law  i.l  niermodvnam- 
ics.   .   . 

■T  do  lioL  iiretond  to  underst.md  bow  lo 
bridge  the  i.eenhng  gap  between  m.iller  anU 
1  on;, Clous  sensation:  but  I  suggest  lliat  hav- 
ing bridged  one  seemingly  i|ii.il.tativ.-  ^ap 
will  give  conlidence  lo  those  who  will  ondiie 
the  next.  In  iinie  we  will  conic  to  undersi.uiU 
the  molecular  and  organiz.ituai.il  basis  ol 
memory  .nd  emotion  .md  mtelu.-il.  and  we 
will  comprehend  the  slr.iiide  .•■pcctrum  ol  ;en- 
sation.s  and  tlie  dimensions  i-t  c.jiLsciousness" 
This  statement  was  made  in  October  1966. 
belore  DNA  had  been  synthesized  .iiid  lie- 
iore  the  test  tube  creation  of  a  \irus  had 
been  announced.  Professor  Sinsheimer  was. 
therelore.  indulging  in  i^rophecv  Hut  these 
propliesies  liave  been  partially  lulnlled.  and 
It  may  be  true,  as  other  liislinguished  blolo- 
i;isls  iiave  said,  that  '.il:ili.sm.  at  least  in  Its 
clas.sic  form,  is  dead. 

We  may,  lo  be  sure,  raise  a  lew  loeble  ob- 
leclions.  When  Professor  sinsheimer  .idmils 
that  he  doesn't  know  how  the  gap  between 
matter  and  conscious  seiis.ition  can  be 
bridued.  he  is  making  a  pretty  important 
admis.aon.  and.  by  ins  own  dehnitlon.  an 
electron  microscopic  photograph  of  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  small  i  ham  of  Ijcads 
doesn't  quite  constitute  a  second  Oenosis, 
espcciallv  since  \iruses  .ire  kiUjwn  lo  be  in- 
tapable  t;f  independent  reproduction.  But 
':onc  of  these  objections  is  \ery  strong.  What 
the  scientist  says  lie  has  done  >  v  is  about  to 
do  I  find  myself  usu.illy  somewliat  reluc- 
t.mtly  acceptlnu 

But  even  If  we  accept  the  r 'inclusion  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  doubting 
that  a  bridge  lias  been  built  between  living 
matter  and  inanimate  matter  .iiHl  that  the 
former  can  be  described  m  phvsical  ..nd 
-l^nemical  terms,  there  still  remain  unan- 
swered (juestions.  What  is  lar  more  Impor- 
tant is  that  questionable  deductions  are 
olten  made. 

Perhaps  the  ueneral  niiture  of  •  (lese  n:.- 
answered  questions  and  dubious  deductions 
could  be  simimcd  up  iiv  savine  t!i:it  thev  all 
come  do-.vn  to  a  dogmatic  "notliinc  but 
which  disregards  certain  realities  no  less  ob- 
vious than  those  supposed  to  suj-jport  it  .\\\ 
reality,  so  it  is  said,  is  material.  Man  is 
nothing  but  a  machine  Life  is  nothing  hvt 
a  chemical  reaction.  Consciousness  Is  noth- 
inn  hvt  .1.1  epiiilT^-nomenon  -oon  •  t  be  ev. 
plained  awav  in  ))hvsical  or  (hemical  rrrms 
The  fact  remains  that  when  it  became  known 
a  I'pneration  agi  how  m.itter  I'an  be  tran'-- 
formed  into  energy  and  how  ptoms  seem  en- 
dowed with  some  strange  sort  of  freedom. 
then  to  say  that  everythinc  is  material  .and 
mechanical  could  no  lontrer  mean  what  it 
did  when  our  understandlntr  of  matter  and 
mechnnics  was  in  terms  of  Newton's  billiard- 
ball  universe  In  fact,  to  sar  'bat  evervthinc 
is  mn'erlal  does  not  really  mean  .invthinc  it 
all. 

■yet  the  layman,  even  more  often  perhaps 
than  the  scientist,  does  tend  to  think  that  it 
stil!  iTieans  wlu.t  it  would  i;!ice  have  meai.' 
Including  the  implied  assumption  of  univer- 
sal predost. nation.  But  ris  Sir  Jam"?  Jeans  ''e- 
clarcd  more  than  a  gener'-tion  aan.  one  '■"- 
.^ult  of  the  new  physics  Is  th:it  "there  is  new. 
for  the  first  time  since  Newton,  room  i"  '.he 
universe    for   something   besides    iiredlctable 
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fijfces  "  Much  more  receritlj.  Theodootus 
Dobzhanskv  hAs  pointed  out  the  evidence 
that  both  the  biological  and  the  more  recent 
man-cHrected  evolution  Include  'element* 
that  counteract  determinism  und  suggest  the 
hestini'ing  of  freedom  ' 

Nevertheless  a  recent  book  by  Professor 
Paul  Shepard.  Man  in  thf  Landscape,  mikes 
rt  statement  typical  of  munv  niich  -Struggling 
wiih  nn  attempt  to  define  the  living"  in 
terms  thrtt  will  enable  him  \(>  avoid  many  of 
Its  most  obvloui  ohATacterHtlcs  he  writes 
The  m<'«t  sstlsfactorv  aennltlons  and  de- 
s<'riptlon4  lire  in  physical  and  ohemlcal  terms 
of  pvenl*  arul  prrKesses  *hlch  ■iccurrlng  in 
it  i-ertaim  harmony  produce  what  we  call 
IKe"— or  is  Polnnlus  said.  For  r  .  nefltie  true 
madness,  what  Is't  but  to  b«  nothing  else 
but    mad? ■ 

Did  .inv<.>ne  ever  think  of  his  own  life 
In  iiich  terms'  For  whom  do  they  con- 
stitute the  most  satisfactory  definition  or 
ilescr'.ptlijn'  '  Not.  certainly  for  those  of 
u.s  who  And  our  lives  most  satisfactorily  — 
le  most  meaningfully — described  In  terms 
of  pleasnrp  iT  pain  inti-re^t  ^r  h<>r>'<lom  love 
or  hate  iiiKl  .ill  of  those  other  phenomena 
which  depend  upon  that  consciousness  which 
v^'ill  remain  for  us  the  most  important  con- 
sequence .'f  heing  alive,  even  if  it  is  iiltl- 
matelv  dismissed  ;ts  nothing  f)ut  a  chemical 
reaction  ■ 

It  !s  trrt  surprising  that  those  devoted 
to  the  nothing  but'  philosophy  ape  so 
anxiotis  to  devise  a  nothing  but"  definition 
of  .'onsclousness  which  will  enable  them 
to  ijet  rid  nf  It  since  consciousness  remains 
the  chief  stumbling  b''<;k  for  Those  who 
would  deny  anv  siitniftcance  to  everything 
which  .inre  seemed  to  establish  a  dlscon- 
tlnultv  between  the  animate  .ind  the  in- 
animate In  the  pxst.  m-wiv  including 
Thomas  Henrv  Huxley,  have  denied  that 
v-e  can  reason  or  will  and  have  insited  that 
we  only  seem  to  do  either  while  rhe  wheels 
crrlnd  out  in  inevitible  predetermined  de- 
cision But  even  ihey  found  It  Impossible 
to  deny  that  consciousness  eicists.  and  those 
who  And  this  admission  rmbarra^slng  can 
sav  onlv  that  instead  "{  being  the  most 
Bign.f\cant  phenomenon  of  the  living  i>r- 
(;iiiU!=m  it  is   ictuallv  the  least  significant 

r>e\n  E  Wooldrldge  wrote  in  Tht-  Setc 
^■•rk    nmri     >{   October   4     1964: 

'If  futurf  Investigation  continues  to 
disclose  con'slstent  interrelationships  be- 
tween the  pi  vslcal  conditions  "f  the  brain 
and  the  qualities  of  conscloisne'-s.  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  consciovisness  can  escape  ulti- 
miite  acceptance  as  a  prope'tv  of  certain 
org  .nizatlons  md  states  of  mstter  Then  the 
consciousness  would  t>e  no  longer  .i  ques- 
tion of  metaphvsics  but  part  of  the  realm 
described  by  the  physical  laws  cf  nature 

It  wotlld  be  hard  :o  imagine  a  develop- 
meni  of  mr>re  far-reaching  importance  to 
science  and  philosophy  'Vet  It  could  come 
as  .1  consequence  of  the  exciting  work  now 
underway  in  the  laboratories  of  the  brain 
risearch   scientists" 

With  that  last  paragraph  no  one  is  likely 
to  disagree,  but  i,Teat  dangees  are  inherent 
in  .M\  attempt  to  think  of  human  beings, 
not  In  terms  iif  the  pleasure  and  pain,  the 
h.ippiness  and  misery  "f  Mfhtch  they  are 
capable,  but  only  as  mechanisms  governed 
bv  whai  >ome  m€>chanisis  call  not  "con- 
sciousnefs  '  but  secondary  feedback  '—as  it 
is  I'hlled  by.  tor  instance  Karl  Deutsch  The 
only  way  to  safeguard  igainit  such  dangers 
cons.ists  not  in  denying  the  validity  of  all 
physical  and  quaslmechanlc  il  descriptions  of 
the  living  processes,  but  in  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the    nothing  but"  concliislons. 

Fortunately,  there  are  scientists— quite  as 
competent  and  quite  as  eminent  as  ihelr 
opjxinents  who  Insist  ufxsn  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  nothing  but  "  position.  George 
OavKr  31mpsuii  in  A^nirican  Srhi^dar  |  Sum- 
mer 1967!.  quoted  an  unidentified  biophys- 
Icist  as  saying  that  the  detailed  working  of 
the  living  organism  Is  amenable  to  explora- 
tion  by  physical  and  chemical   probing   and 
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that  the  properties  of  living  (.rganlsms  are 
tntalht  lomprehenslble  in  chemical  terms  " 
Professor  Simpson  replied  that  though  no 
biologist  today  could  object  tj  the  tirst  two 
clau-ses  if  this  statement  the  last  confirms 
the  dlagnoels  c,t  monomnnlu  Or  iis  the  Mc- 
Glll  biologist  N  J  Berrlll  once  put  it:  If 
rnind  and  spirit  trrow  out  of  mutter  they 
.ire  nonetheless  what  they  have  been  thought 
to  be  It  It  our  rtiuceptlon  if  matter  which 
needs  revision  " 

To  me  It  seems  that  what  many  regard 
lis  a  (illrmma  censes  to  be  such  when  ^ne 
v'na«lders  It  m  connectlor\  with  the  paradoxes 
of  modern  physics  and  modern  hlology  On 
the  one  hand  biology  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  life  Is  one  nf  matter's  potentialities 
rather  than  something  Independent  of  the 
material  On  the  "ther  hand,  modern  phys- 
ics has  discovered  characterlsts  and  potenti- 
alities of  matter  which  were  previously 
unsuspected  and  are  incompatible  with  oid- 
f.'shloned  materialism  Tlie  obvious  ■  onclu- 
slon  seems  to  be  that  ihe  ^ild  dualism  which 
presupposes  two  ultimate  realities-  the  ani- 
mate aud  Ihe  inanimate  -must  be  replaced 
l)V  a  monism  which  sees  them  as  two  aspects 
111  the  same  single,  all-inclusive  reality  As 
Julian  Huxley  has  said.  "If  we  >ake  the 
monistic  i.r  unitary  naturalistic  Mew  de- 
manded by  evolutionary  logic,  matter  and 
mind  cease  to  appear  as  separate  entitles  " 

For  this  world  slew  there  is.  of  course, 
•he  nlneteenth-centurv  term  "monism."  but 
the  view  itself  was  stated  by  Giordano  Bruno 
some  400  vears  ago  In  the  1920s  Will  Durant 
summed  up  Bruno  s  philosophy  In  the  fol- 
lowing words  which  make  Sir  Julian  Hux- 
ley's statement  seem  almost  an  echo  though 
Brunn  was  only  making  u.  brlHlant  guess  at 
something  for  which  Huxltv  finds  evidence 

All    reality    is   one    In    substance     one    In 
cause,  one  in   origin  Everv   particle  of 

reality  is  composed  Inseparably  of  the  phys- 
ical and  the  psychic.  The  object  of  philos- 
ophy, therefore,  is  to  preserve  unity  in  di- 
versity, mind  In  matter,  and  matter  In  mind, 
to  nnd  the  synthesis  in  which  opposltes  and 
contradictions  meet  .ind  merge;  to  rise  to 
that  highest  knowledge  of  the  universal  unity 
which  IS  the  Intellectual  equivalent  of  the 
love  of  God  " 

Of  course.  Bruno  got  burned  .it  the  stake 
for  this  and  other  heresies,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  kind  most  dangerous  todav  But  if 
vitalism   Is  deatl    so    too    is   iimterlallsm. 
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Job  Trainin?  Is  First  Step  Out  of  Ghetto 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF    ILI-INiiIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'rATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.   1968 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  attach 
lierewith  nn  article  Irom  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Thursday.  Apr'l  18.  1968.  en- 
titled "Job  Training  Is  First  Step  Out 
of  Ghetto."  by  Eliot  Janeway,  consulting 
Fconomi.st  Mr.  .Janeway  has  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  in  thus  article  both  in  the 
question.s  lie  a.sks  Harold  Sanders,  retired 
vice  pre.sident  of  the  Union  Oil  Co  .  of 
California,  and  Mr  Sanders'  answers. 
Job  training — ne\t  to  fducation — is  the 
.singi<>  one  most  important  factor  in  get- 
ting people  out  of  :^hftto  circumstances. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested m  rending  what  has  been  .said  by 
Mr  Janeway  and  also  the  discussion  be- 
tween him  ar.d  Mr  Sanders  The  article 
follows 

J?B     niAINtNC    Is    FIRST    STEP    OlT    OF    GHETTO 

'  By  Eliot  Janeway  p 
New  York.  April  17  -  Before  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  anyone  who 


suu'gested  th.it  any  i.ssue  might  become  mori> 
troublesome  to  Americans  than  Viet  Nam 
would  have  been  laughed  at  Today,  no  one 
who  talks  about  anything  commands  a  hear- 
ing unle.?s  he  begins  by  assigning  priority  *.i 
the  turmoil  In  America's  cities  Nevert lie- 
leas,  the  more  the  problem  uf  the  cities  and 
of  the  k-hettos  m  the  cities  crvstallzes  as  .i 
nior.ll  .tnd  a  social  problem  the  more  r 
emerges  as  an  economic  and  a  hnaiici.i: 
challenge 

No  veteran  manager  uf  .American  cor- 
porate nnancmg  .speaks  with  greater  author- 
ity in  America  than  Harold  .Sanders,  retired 
vice  president  of  the  Union  Oil  Company  if 
California  During  the  years  when  money 
was  a  glveway,  his  financial  manaKement 
was  the  butt  of  criticism  for  liverborrowlnc 
at  long-term  at  under  A  per  cent  cannlly 
as  It  turned  out — In  anticipation  of  the  new- 
era  of  iineconomlcally  high  interest  rates 
(inerously  tight  money,  and  inflating  raplt  il 
requirements  Many  years  ago.  as  a  public 
service  he  accepted  membership  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  Negro  savings  and 
loan  association  in  a  nelghborhcxxl  near  the 
Los  Angeles  tlndcrbox  known  us  Walts 

Janeway  Has  your  Bro.idwav  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  I,oan  been  losing  savings? 

Sanders  With  70  per  cent  of  inir  savers 
being  easterners  we  could  hardly  expect  not 
to  We  have  been,  .ind  .ire  losing  a  lot  .1 
money  to  the  east  Brokers  there  are  advertis- 
ing that  they  can  put  money  away  .it  B'. 
per  cent  We  don't  know  exactly  where  the 
money  is  going,  but  It's  being  bid  .iway  by 
eastern  brokers 

Janeway     Do    you    think    that    this    trend 
may  encourage  the  home  loan  bank  board  • 
permit  you  to  rai.se  your  rates? 

Sanders     I    hope    so     But    If    we    begin    • 
pay    out   6   or  B'j    per  cent,   our   loan   rates 
of    course,    will    have    to   go   up    correspond- 
ingly    lo.  say.   8'j    or  9   per  cent     After   all 
today    while   were    paying   only    5    per   cent 
we're  having  to  charge  7  2  per  cent    and  this 
leaves  us  with  pretty  slim  pickings    I'he  ettect 
of  a  move  up  to  8'j   or  9  per  cent  for  mort- 
gage  money   would   be   that   our   low-income 
savers   in   this   area  would    be   financing   the 
buying    of    plush    homes    by    "he    rich    resi- 
dents   of    Beverly    Hills    ^^nd    other    nearbv 
high-income  areas    It  will  be  an  Ironical  sit- 
uation, with  ghetto  residents  financing  their 
upper-crust  neighbors    But  certainly  nobody 
In  Watt.s  or  In  contiguous  areas  could  afford 
the  mortgage  payment-s    including  iniurance 
and    t^xes     based   nn   such    high   rates. 

Janev^ay.  Have  any  of  the  devastated  areas 
In  Watts  been  rebullf 

.Sanders  There  hasn't  been  much  progress, 
mainly  because  property  insurance  is  so  hard 
•o  get  Without  a  federal  rein.siir.ince  pro- 
gram of  some  kind.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
much  of  anything  can  be  done  The  result 
of  course,  is  a  vicious  circle:  With  business 
men  unable  to  get  money  with  which  to  re- 
build, the  people  in  the  community  'who  de- 
pended on  these  businesses  for  employment 
are  left  without  jobs.  Our  savings  inflow  is 
reduced,  which  leaves  us  less  .ible  to  make 
mortgage  loans  even  to  those  applicants  who 
can  qualify  for  loans.  This  association  was 
established  to  service  this  community  Now 
that  It's  become  a  depressed  .irea.  however 
'.ve've  been  getting  some  criticism  from  Wa.sli- 
ington  for  making  loans  But  Negroes  ire 
excellent  credit  risks,  provided  they  have 
jobs  and  money. 

Janeway.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  ulti- 
m.ite    inswer   to  the  ghetto  problem'' 

.Sanders.  Fhe  place  to  tackle  the  problem, 
I  think.  Is  Job  training  I  would  certainly 
favor  enactment  of  a  tax  In.-entive  measure 
to  encourage  private  businesses  to  provide 
job  : raining  for  youngsters  -  .similar  to  the 
proposal  that  I  tinderstand  Sen  Vance  Hartke 
ID.  Ind.  I  is  ab<jut  to  introduce  .^nd  I'd 
even  eo  .ibove  his  proposed  7  per  cent  cred- 
it-perhaps to  10  per  cent  In  general.  I 
think  that  all  youngsters  at  the  deprived" 
levels — whether  white  or  black  or  In  be- 
tween— should  be  encouraged  to  learn  tkiUs 
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.ind  tr.ides  In  nxlay  s  market,  the  so-called 
blue  coll.ir  skills  comm.uid  a  premium  in 
income  .And  as  these  earnings  benefits  are 
pas.sed  on  to  the  next  ^loneration.  the  over- 
all economic  level  of  ghetto  residents  can't 
help  but  rise  It's  too  much  to  expect  that 
.ill  these  people.  t.iU'iited  tho  they  are.  can 
all  become  doctors  and  l.iwyers  tomorrow.  I 
can't  liPlp  but  doubt  the  economic  practical- 
ity, In  f.ice  of  the  present  money  squeeze. 
of  so  many  youngsters  committing  themselves 
to  liberal  arts  and  junior  college  courses  The 
training  from  such  courses  Is  useful  only  for 
Jobs  in  i;overnment.  which  Is  cutting  down, 
or  In  teaching-  as  If  there  were  no  danger 
that  our  government-subsidized  arts  colleges 
may  run  out  of  money,  too 


Symposium  of  the  Mexican-American 
Student 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  symposium  of  the  Mexican-American 
student  was  held  at  Phoenix  College, 
Phoenix,  .Ariz.  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Martin  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  students  with  a 
most  comprehensive  presentation  on  be- 
half of  Gov.  Jack  'Williams. 

Mr.  Martin's  speech  sums  up  many  of 
the  ideals  and  uoaLs  for  which  we  in  the 
Southwest  have  tieen  striving  as  we  seek 
to  arrive  at  better  and  more  harmonious 
relations  amonK  all  our  people. 

Mr  President,  .so  that  other  legislators 
with  substantial  numbers  of  constitu- 
ents of  Mexican  heritage  may  have  the 
(ipportunity  to  study  Mr.  Martin's  re- 
marks, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  In  4be  Rec- 
ord together  with  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedinRs  at  the  symposium. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
we  re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.SPEAK     OtJT 

( Present-Ttlon    by   Eugene    A    Martin   at   the 
Symposium  of  the  Mexlcan-.^merican  Stu- 
dent.  Phoenix  College.   April    19-20,    1968) 
Mr.  chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
a  ^'reat  honor  for  me  to  be  here  representing 
the  Honorable  Governor  Williams.  I  truly  re- 
L-ret    for  vour  s.ike.  that  a  previous  commit- 
ment made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  here 
m   person.   He  would  have  enjoyed  nothing 
iieiter  than  to  have  been  able  to  add  some  of 
his  own  statements  of  philosophy  and  words 
■  f   encouracement   to   the   wonderful   things 
'.vhich    you    have    already    said    during    the 
course  ('i  this  symposium.  As  you  may  know, 
Crovernnr  Williams   lived   in    Sonora.   Mexico 
during    his    childhood    days.    He    learned    to 
-peak    Spanish    almost    before    he    learned 
Knglish        He       knows      and      understands 
ur  culture  and  folk  customs  very  well.  And 
lie  has  lusked  me  to  extend  to  all  of  you — a 
hearty  welcome  and  congratulations  for  this 
'.vonderful  effort. 

Dr  Vega,  you  must  be  given.  In  the  first 
place,  a  very  special  mentlon'of  recognition. 
What  you  have  accomplished  here,  will  un- 
lioubtedly  ko  down  in  the  annals  of  Arizona 
history  as  an  important  flr.st — a  significant 
ftr.T — in  the  area  of  motivation  for  self- 
improvement  of  the  new  generation  of  Mexl- 
c.in  .Americans. 

Yet.  like  an  old  pro — as  the  coach  behind 
a  team,  as  the  director  of  a  play,  as  the 
choreographer,  the  person  who  Is  least  promi- 
nent to  the  public  eye — I  know  that  you  join 
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Governor  Williams.  Senator  Fannin,  Sena- 
tor Goldwater.  Mrs  Sarah  Folsom.  Mayor 
Graham,  Senor  Victor  Pesqueira.  and  the  rest 
of  the  professional  adults,  in  giving  nrst 
credit  and  first  claim  to  recognition,  to  these 
wonderful  young  speaJcers  who  really  were 
the  ones  that  made  It  possible  lor  all  the 
rest  of  us  to  participate 

I  must  say  that  in  the  many  many  con- 
ferences and  conventions  which  I  have  at- 
tended. I  do  not  believe  I  ever  read  or  heard 
a  theme  that  wivs  so  "apropos  "  to  the  i.ssues 
of  the  day.  I  can  think  of  nothing  which 
is  needed  more  by  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity than  "To  Speak  Out." 

No  media,  be  it  televi.sion  or  r.adio  or  the 
newspaper,  can  do  justice  to  this  need,  that 
is,  as  well  as  when  the  speaking  out  is  done 
by  you,  the  young  people  of  uur  generation. 

We  are  »it  "the  t.ike-ott  point  '  .is 
someone  has  said.  We  are  ready,  by  every 
reasonable  appraisal,  to  take  our  place  as 
full  participating  members  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  society  But  as  we  our- 
selves must  be  preparing,  so  are  we  prepar- 
ing for  the  generation  behind  us,  and  all 
succeeding  generations  that  they  tiX)  may  fol- 
low In  our  footsteps. 

Our  Job  must  be  to  .sjjeak  tiUt.  to  pave  the 
way  by  changing  attitudes;  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others:  to  be  tolerant;  to  be  patient; 
to  realize  that  all  cannot  be  gained  in  one 
day.  Even  so,  every  day  will  bring  new  suc- 
cesses even  though  they  may  seein  small. 

Our  job  shall  be  accomplished  by  speaking 
out  because  to  speak  out  inyoUes  a  variety  of 
approaches. 

If  you  should  ask  "what  does  'ii  speak  out' 
mean  to  me?  "  This  is  what  I  would  tell  you. 

1  First  and  most  important,  if  you  are  to 
speak  out,  is  to  strive  for  an  education. 
Finish  your  four  years  of  college  Education 
t.s  speaking  out.  Your  BA  degree  speaks  out 
for  you.  Even  though  you  -will  not  remind  the 
public  that  you  have  a  college  degree,  they 
will  know;  they  will  have  heard.  Your  suc- 
cesses will  spea'K  out  for  you.  Parents  will  use 
your  name  to  inspire  their  children  Your 
name  itself  will  speak  out  as  the  status  sym- 
hcl  which  they  need. 

Education  will  make  you  a  professional. 
Whether  you  become  an  accountant  or  a 
teacher,  an  engineer  or  a  lawyer,  -whatever 
profession  you  select  -that  choice  becoines  a 
loud  voice  among  your  peers,  your  elders,  and 
most  Importantly,  the  young  generation  be- 
hind you. 

2.  Speaking  out  does  not  mean  Getting  on  a 
soap-box  and  shouting  at  people.  Speaking 
out  assumes  a  number  of  responsibilities: 
You  must  know  yourself  and  know  your  sub- 
ject. 

Knowing  yourself  Is  the  first  pre-requislte 
because  this  leads  you  to  assess  your 
strengths  and  your  weaknesses.  Knowing 
your  strength  gives  you  courage  to  improve 
on  your  weaknesses.  .\s  you.  then,  work  to 
become  a  fully  Integrated  individual,  your 
perspectives  broaden,  and  you  gain  an  inner 
feeling  of  self-support:  your  convictions 
crystalize.  Your  morale  i.s  up;  you  are  sure 
of  yourself;  and  you  are  ready  to  expound 
your  own   convictions   with   courage. 

Convictions  are  not  opinions,  .■^n  opinion 
may  be  an  unfounded  notion  that  crosses 
your  mind  in  the  spur  of  the  moment.  You 
may  change  your  opinion  in  the  light  of  new- 
facts  or  other  influences.  But  convictions  are 
much  deeper.  They  are  almost  a  part  of  your 
'Whole  character.  They  are  acquired  or 
formulated  as  a  part  of  your  whole  phlloso-l 
phy.  culture,  and  customs. 

Unless  you  were  a  .=  tAident  tjf  the  jToblems 
of  the  Mexican-.American  and  were  well 
versed  In  the  literature  which  is  available 
about  the  Mexican-American,  I  dare  say  that 
you  were  not  ready  t<i  speak  with  the  convic- 
tion cf  an  authority 

Now,  however,  after  two  days  you  have 
been  exposed  to  a  number  oi  concepts  and 
propositions.   Your   mind   must   now  analyze 
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what  you  have  heard,  it  must  chew  on  it  a 
Willie  and  (ilpest  it.  You  will  weigh  some 
things  against  oihers.  You  will  decide  what 
to  accept  and  what  lo  discard.  This  Is  true 
of  the  suggestions  on  points  of  iihilosophy 
as  it  is  of  the  suggestions  on  courses  of 
iction.  Even  if  these  are  given  to  you  In  the 
lorm  of  a  resolution,  and  voted  on  by  n  body 
of  people,  ultimately  It  must  be  through  the 
medium  of  your  own  convictions  that  you 
Will  translate  these  concepts  and  repeat  them 
.is  you  speak  out  to  others. 

Hut  have  you  learned  enouch  with  what 
you  have  heard  here?  Is  this  the  total  of 
what  there  is  to  learn?  Or  will  you  accept 
this  symposium  as  a  chorus  oi  \oices  speak- 
ing out  to  you  asking  you  to  prepare;  to 
read;  to  study;  lo  question;  to  iiu'estlgate: 
to  observe;  to  dig-in:  to  rifle  tliroueh  the 
library  stacks  in  sp;ircli  of  more  detail  and 
more  knowledge'.'  Unless  you  accept  this  as 
a  challenge  to  be  well  prepared  before  you 
speak,  you  may  do  an  injustice  lo  yourself 
.uid  those  whom  you  hope  to  help.  Failing 
to  have  a  lull  tinderstandinp  of  the  problems 
and  a  large  body  of  resource  material  behind 
you  to  support  your  claims  are  the  best  steps 
to  failure. 

You  will  know  voursell  better  i!  ',ou  seek 
information  and  read  what  has  been  written 
.ibout  the  .subject.  You  must  make  Judg- 
ments on — if  what  has  been  written  is  sub- 
stantially correct  or  if  it  is  biased  and  dis- 
torted Given  the  body  of  Inlormation  which 
lias  been  presented  to  you  liere.  and  it.ssum- 
lug  that  you  are  [jreparing  to  go  !orlh--to 
speak  out — in  behalf  of  the  Mexican-Amerl- 
r.in  community,  >ou  should  r.iise  these  ques- 
tions among  yourselves: 

What  do  I  know  about  Mexican  culture? 
.\bout  Spanish  culture?  About  the  inHuences 
.f  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Moors  m  .Spain? 
.\boul  the  influences  that  .iflected  the 
Spanish  l.inguaee?  What  happened  to  the 
Mayan  and  Aztec  cultures?  .^re  Ihri/  the  pre- 
dominant cultures  in  Mexico  today?  If  not. 
what  IS  the  predominant  culture  of  Mexico? 
What  is  a  Mexicin?  What  is  a  Mexlcan- 
.'Vmerican''  .'\re  they  the  same?  How  do  they 
differ?  Can  a  Mexican  be  an  American  Eimul- 
taneously'  What  is  our  proper  name:  Mexi- 
can. Mexican-American.  Latin-American, 
Spanish-American','  What  about  Mejicano? 
What  .ibout  the  Language?  Which  Is  more 
important.  English  or  Spanish?  Which  should 
we  learn  f^rst"'  Does  it  make  a  difference? 
What  culture  do  you  live  In?  Is  it  a  Mexican 
cult  tire  or  .American  culture?  .Am  I  pure 
Spaniard  or  pure  Indian'  Or  am  I  a  mestizo? 
How  far  back  can  I  trace  my  ancestry''  on  the 
Spanish  MdeV  on  the  Indian  side?  What 
features  of  my  Mexican  culture  are  of  Spanish 
oriBin?  Which  ;ire  of  Indian  origin?  Am  I 
proud  to  be  a  Mexican  or  :>m  I  proud  to  be  an 
.American''  Do  I  distinguish  between  pride  in 
cultural  I'.entage  .ind  family  bloodlines,  iind 
jiride  ill  the  political  allcsiance  and  national 
origin?  What  is  our  dir(ction  in  the  Cnited 
.States'  What  is  our  national  purjiose?  Have 
we  formulated  any  national  policy?  What  are 
our  national  goals?  What  about  our  politics 
Can  we  be  Mexican  Democrats  or  Mexican 
P.epublicans?  Or  are  we  last  Democrat-s  and 
Republicans'  Why  are  t.he  preponderance  of 
ur  re^jistered  Mexican  .American  •,  oters  in 
the  DemtKTat  party?  Why  so  few  Republl- 
c.ms?  Have  you  read  party  philosophies''  Do 
you  know  why  we  have  tended  t.T  forget 
Lincoln?  Whose  philosophy  do  we  .iccept: 
JerCerson's.  Hamilton's.  Jackson's,  Roosevelt's, 
Johnson's?  What  are  our  .short  term  goals? 
Our  long  term  goals?  Do  you  believe  in  Inte- 
jralion?  in  assimilation  for  ail  laces?  Is  the 
Mexican  a  race?  What  does  "r.iza"  mean? 
What  is  the  difference  between  integration 
.ind  assimilation?  Why  have  we  not  accom- 
plished either  of  the  two  more  quickly?  Wliat 
should  be  our  long  term  goal,  integration  or 
.'i^isimilation?  What  about  the  melting-pot 
theory  of  American  society  '  How  does  it  affect 
us?  Have  we  blended  In?  What  about  a  multl- 
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cultural  soolety?  What  about  the  Mexican 
wir?  How  did  It  really  come  abouf  Etc  .  etc  . 
etc  Thee  are  thousands  ot  questl'"'ns  Now 
what  about  you?  Are  you  re^idy  to  spertk-ouf 
My  answer  Is  yes'  But  my  paint  is  that  the 
more  questions  you  are  able  to  ;inswer.  with 
conviction,  the  better  will  be  your  ability  to 
speak-out.  Knr.w  your  subject  rtnd  yourself 
and  you  .»hall  be  ready 

3  Speaking  out.  therefore,  takes  many 
forms  It  means  reading:  it  means  snidylns;. 
It  meiins  writing:  It  means  participation 
Speaking  out  means  enthusiasm,  and  cour- 
atte  aiKl  '.vlUlnktness. 

It  riieaiis  bolng  an  .American  It  mean? 
worklii(5  hiird  earning  a  living  ralsltig  a 
fanilly.  paynu-  'axes  and  t-rlplng  Success  In 
.\nierioa  means  being  heart!  t>«»lng  taken  Into 
account  If  means  comf)etltlon  All  of  these 
mean  =.peakinR-out 

But  the  basis  for  It  all  is  practice  If  you 
pr;ictice  doing  all  these  things  you  will 
truly  be  the  voice  of  the  Spanish-speaktng 
community 

We  need  only  to  :;penk — to  speak  out  Be 
It  orally  or  m  print  or  througb  otir  everyday 
deeds 

We  need  to  build,  we  must  not  destroy. 
We  must  not  degrade  each  other,  something 
ahich  we  are  prone  to  do.  sometimes.  We 
:iui.».t  not  destroy  ourselves  by  petty  Jeal- 
ousies. W*'  must  not  declare  u  war  against 
the  sool«»y  which  we  are  striving  to  adopt 
A  hostile  physical  war  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing. 

4  Speaklng-out  means  an  awareness,  also, 
of  the  problems  about  us  Health  problems, 
education  problems.  welfr.fe  problems  family 
problems,  employmc-ni..  unemployment,  the 
dropout,  the  truant,  housing  problems, 
ghetto  problems,  riots,  destruction,  luitred. 
violence,  civtl  disobedience. 

An  awitreness  of  all  these  conditions  helps 
you  to  articulate  the  needs  In  terms  at  solu- 
tions or  recommendations  It  means  .=.lttlng 
at  conference  tables  discussing  the  Issues 
and  negotiating  It  means  knowing  how  to 
compromise  It  means  knowing  the  .\merican 
way  Thts  means  acceptance,  participation. 
being  In  tjic  mainstream 

5  SpetUc  out.  then,  loud  and  clear.  Raise 
vour  '.oice  twcause  vou  are  sure  Know  your 
subject:  Kno\^  yourself 

As  I  read  through  your  pro-am  agenda  I 
am  impressetl  with  those  who  have  Joined 
the  ranks  nf  .lubllc  speakers  Please  stand  as 
I  read  your  lame  Miss  Gloria  Levva,  i  Mr 
Ross  ciemengeri.  Mr  Rafael  Arvizu.  Mr 
Richard  Martinez.  Miss  Mari4  AUarez.  Mr 
Sal"ini..n  Balaenegro 

Yni  .ire  making  vour  contrlbtitlon  to  so- 
ciety early  in  life  For  this  -arly  beginning 
you  will  receue  public  recognitions  soon. 
Public  recognitions  are  the  rewards  for  serv- 
ice to  the  public 

When  .services  txe  rendered  with  imselflsh 
devotion,  and  when  those  services  excel  be- 
yond the  ordinarv  nr  the  mediocre,  then  pub- 
lic acchuni  brings  you  to  the  front  stage  to 
speak    lut  in  behalf  of  the  people 

In  eilect  that  is  why  we  have  these  individ- 
uals whom  we  now  reier  to  as  the  dignl- 
tunes — those  who  have  received  public  ac- 
claim many  times  There  was  a  day  not  too 
many  vettrs  igo  when  these  nther  people  were 
asked  to  stand  :or  the  first  tlnae  and  be  rec- 
ognized publicly.  One  day  in  their  iife  they 
had  a  nrst  time  also   A  master  of  ceremonies 

lilii'd  'Ut  rheir  name  Paul  Panmn.  Sarah 
Fo.i  :n.  Barry  Goldwater,  .\rnulfo  Trejo.  Rob- 
ert Uye.  Jt'hn  Nlchol.  Victor  Pesquelra.  Mil- 
ton Grahiim.  Jack  Williams.  Jose  Vega. 

After  long  years  of  practice  these  Individ- 
uals are  now  protesslonals  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic speaking — speaking  out — a^  you  have  be- 
gun to  do  today.  Congratulations.  Dr.  Vegar. 
f'T  br:ngini:   lil  ■)[  -hese  dignitaries  together 

I  wish  you  I  the  professionals  and  the  neo- 
pnytes)  and  the  members  of  the  audience 
success  and  best  tvishfa  m  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernor Williams. 
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The  International  Financial  Crisis 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOl.'«t 

IN  THE  HC'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30    196S 

Ml  CURTIS.  Mr  Six'aker,  an  article 
in  the  April  is.sue  uf  Business  in  Brief, 
a  publication  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  reviews  the  problems  vl  tiie  dollar 
and  .sl\gws  how  close  we  have  come  to 
po.ssible  collapse  of  the  international 
financial  system. 

Tlie  March  crisis  resulted  from  an 
endless  series  of  deficits  in. our  balance 
of  payments,  excessive  spending  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  domt->tic  price  in- 
Ilation.  According;  to  the  bank,  it  is  now 
up  to  us  to  restore  laith  and  confidence 
amont'  our  major  trading  partners  in 
order  to  achieve  a  workable  interna- 
tional sy.stem. 

Although  politically  painful,  the  arti- 
cle notes  that  we  need  to  reduce  overall 
spendinK.  increase  income  taxes  so  as  to 
close  at  least  half  of  the  prospective  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit,  reconsider  the  US. 
commitments  around  the  world,  and 
refuse  to  take  the  path  of  further  con- 
trols and  restrictions  on  trade  ;n  order  to 
alter  trends  that  liave  been  destructive 
of  domestic  economic  stability  and  that 
have  become  intolerable  to  .the  interna- 
tional commtmity. 

It  is  time  to  abandon  deficit  spending. 
which  is  acceptable  only  in  a  recession, 
and  return  to  a  .sound  fiscal  policy. 
Domestic  inrtalion  limits  our  export  op- 
portunities and  simuitaneously  tends  to 
pull  imports  into  tlte  United  States. 
Fiscal  restraint  should  bo  applied,  espe- 
cially now  that  seiiuus  price  increases 
are  it&sured  in  1968  by  recent  wage  de- 
velopments. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
thi-  article  from  Business  in  Brief  in 
the  Record  at  this  point" 

The   Inteiination.\l   Pinancial   Crisis 

Many  US.  tourists  abroad  on  March  15 
h;td  a  unique  and  disturbing  experience 
wnen  they  tried  to  change  dollars  into  I'jcal 
currencies  Fortunately,  the  refusal  by  for- 
eigners to  honor  the  once-mighty  dollar  was 
teraporarv  But  the  mere  tact  that  it  hap- 
pened lit  .ill  shows  how  tar  we  have  moved 
'oward  possible  collapse  of  the  International 
nnanclal  system — a  system  that  lias  served 
the  world  extremely  well 

It  Is  important  to  recogniye  the  true  source 
of  the  March  international  hnuncial  crisis. 
It  was  not  the  speculators  who  caused  it. 
Their  behavior  is  only  an  inevitable  symptom 
of  the  basic  maladv  The  continuing  difficul- 
ties of  the  United  Kingdom  helped  to  stimu- 
late the  speculative  lever  But  the  real  source 
of  the  problem  lies  in  the  economic  behavior 
of  the  United  States   We  have: 

Run  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  deftclts 
In  otu'  balance  of  payments.  Furthermore, 
correction  of  this  condition  has  received  low 
priority,  and  attempts  to  deal  with  it  have 
been  superficial; 

Embarked  on  a  series  of  major  jpendlng 
procnims  at  home  and  abroad,  without  mak- 
Ine  provision  to  pay  for  them: 

In  consequence,  begun  to  experience  a 
rate  of  domestic  price  inflation  that  now 
aggra\ates  .ill  ol  "ur  major  economic  prob- 
lems and  makes  their  solution  more  difflcult. 

Reestabllshment  of  a  viable  international 
monetiiry  system  requires  that  firm  steps 
be  taken  to  correct  all  of  these  conditions. 
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The  world  has  abruptly  .md  \ery  cU'ar:y 
made  It  known  that  neither  halfw.iy  meas- 
ures nor  promises  will  be  adequate  substi- 
tutes for  concrete  action 

The  recent  agreement  to  terminate  sup- 
port for  the  Liindon  gold  pool  and  restrict 
the  bulk  of  remaining  monetary  gold  to 
transactions  between  central  banks  \>.as 
probably  nece>sary.  m  the  iircumstances  It 
was  essential  to  buy  time  in  .-ome  way  be- 
cause the  United  States  i  and  the  UKi  could 
not  solve  long-standing  economic  problems 
over  a  slnple  weekend  But  this  was  only  tl,e 
first  big  step  toward  reestablishing  ..'rder 
Now  the  United  States  must  act  declsivelv 
to  overcome  the  current  state  of  disrepair  in 
Its  own  financial  condition. 

More  palliatives — such  as  further  con- 
trols—  ire  not  likely  to  do  the  job.  Controls 
deal  onlv  with  the  surface  manifestations  "f 
basic  problems  Unless  the  source  rf  the  trou- 
ble is  removed,  controls  only  delay  the  day 
of  reckoning.  The  recent  crisis  which  oc- 
curred in  spite  of  the  imposition  "f  .severe 
controls  cm  U  S  investment  .tbroad.  shows 
That  the  world  at  large  In  no  lunger  willing 
to  regard  such  sfps  as  suttlcient. 

P.ilth  .ind  .onfldence  :imong  the  m  ijor 
tr.idlng  partners  are  the  keys  to  a  workable 
mtornailonal  system  With  f;Uth  and  con- 
fidence, there  are  j^robablv  many  systems 
that  would  function  well  Without  these  es- 
sential qualities  there  is  no  system  th.it  will 
work  for  long  The  problem  then,  is  to  restore 
faith  in  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  abide  by  the  rules — In  particular  to  pay  its 
v,av--ind  to  restore  confidence  in  the  US 
dollar. 

Restoration  of  faith  and  confidence  will  re- 
quire a  .series  of  ]x)lltically  painful  but  long 
Dverdue  .ictlons  by  the  U.S.  government.  We 
need 

.V  considerable  reduction  in  over.iU  spend- 
ing plans  To  be  most  effective,  this  will  re- 
quire a  searching  review  of  the  priorities 
that  determine  spending  on  various  federal 
programs  This  Is  perhaps  the  'oughest  :is- 
signment  ijecause  all  federal  programs  ac- 
quire dedicated  iwlltical  constituencies  But 
some  programs  must  be  reduced,  not  onlv  to 
help  close  the  fiscal  deficit  but  also  to  pro- 
vide funds  lor  necessary  new  progr.ims  to 
deal  with  domestic  problems,  such  .is  those 
of  our  cities. 

An  Increase  m  Income  taxes  large  enough 
to  close  ,tt  least  half  the  prospective  federal 
budget  deficit  .\  temporarv  10"  -urcharee 
would  he  large  enough  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jectives provided  substiutlal  i>rogress  were 
made  on  reductions  in  spending.  But  further 
escalation  In  the  Far  East,  or  failure  to  red'.ce 
less  essential  spending,  could  force  a  larger 
t.ix  Increase  In  any  case,  the  surcharge  ap- 
proach seems  best 

Comprehensive  reconsideration  of  US 
commitments  around  the  world,  encompass- 
ing military  programs,  foreign  :ild  and  pri- 
vate spending  abroad  It  is  impossible  to 
point  to  any  one  aspect  of  the  US  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  and  say  this  is  the 
culprit."  This  Is  trtie  even  for  Vietnam.  But 
the  accumulation  of  balance-'if-payments 
deficits  (17  In  the  past  18  yearsi  proves  that 
In  total  we  .ire  spending  abroad  more  than 
we  can  afford. 

A  clearly  expressed  refusal  to  take  the 
destructive  and  self-defeating  path  of  fur- 
ther controls  and  restrictions  on  trade. 
Blanket  attempts  to  solve  our  problem  by 
Import  controls  would  only  invite  ret.iliation 
and  lead  to  a  downward  spiral  in  world  trade 
Besides,  any  attempt  to  make  nther  nations 
pay  the  price  for  our  own  economic  misbe- 
havior Is  hardly  appropriate  for  the  richest 
nation  on  the  earth 

Some  of  this  is  painful  medicine.  But  it  is. 
after  all.  long  overdue  And  it  is  a  necessity 
to  alter  trends  that  have  been  destructive  of 
domestic  economic  stability  and  that  now 
have  become  intolerable  to  the  rest  of  the 
international  community. 

It  is  understandably  difficult  lor  'he  ordi- 
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narv  U  s'citi/en  to  accept  the  need  to  face 
tough  fiscal  decisions  at  home  because  of 
problems  with  the  balance  of  payments  The 
purelv  external  I.icts  .ire  not  so  hard  to 
grasp  For  uearlv  t*,)  decades,  we  have  been 
spending  more  .i  broad  than  we  earned  Our 
credit<"irs-  -chlefiv  Fairopeans — are  alarmed 
becau.se  r.ur  short-term  liabilities  now  greatly 
exceed  nur  slu-rt-term  assets.  So  we  have 
been  asked  to  slow  ilown — to  come  closer  to 
paying  our  wav  .ibroad  on  a  current  basis. 
Enough  individuals  have  had  the  same  kind 
of  experience  with  their  own  creditors  for 
the  simple  analogy  to  make  sense  to  them. 

But  why  raise  t.sxes  ind  cut  spending? 
What  does  that  have  to  do  with  the  inter- 
national inonet^iry  >ystem''  The  answer  lies 
In  domestic  jirice  trends  and  their  connec- 
tion with   the  throwing   federal  deficit. 

Prices  have  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  about 
.1  a  year  since  late  1965.  Recently,  the  pace 
has  picked  up  and  further  acceleration  ap- 
pears inevitable  given  our  present  economic 
policies. 

Not  coincldently.  federal  outlays  began  to 
rise  sharply  at  about  the  same  time — In  late 
1965 — Increasing  by  14.1'":  In  fiscal  1966  and 
17  7  In  fiscal  1967.  The  proposed  budget 
calls  for  further  Increases  of  10.8<r,  in  fiscal 
1968  and  6.0  '  In  fiscal  1969.  The  latter  esti- 
mate Is  clearly  optimistic  under  present 
policies.  Vietnam  has  accounted  for  less  than 
half  the  increase  since  1965. 

Federal  revenues  have  tallen  far  behind 
federal  spending.  Without  the  proposed  sur- 
charge, the  federal  deficit  will  be  about  $22 
billion  In  fiscal  1968  and  about  the  same  In 
fiscal  1969 — even  If  there  Is  no  further  un- 
scheduled escalation  In  the  F^r  Eastern 
conflict. 

Federal  deficits  are  acceptable  during  reces- 
sion, or  when  the  economy  Is  consistently 
underusmg  its  resources  But  In  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past  few  years,  with  the  skilled 
labor  force  always  close  to  full  employment 
(even  during  tlie  1967  mini-recession)  the 
only  effect  of  such  deficits  Is  economic  over- 
heating and  hence  price  Inflation.  Thus,  a 
return  to  responsible  fiscal  policy  is  clearly  In 
order  even  from  a  purely  domestic  economic 
point  of  view.  And  the  foreign  holders  of  dol- 
i.irs  have  an  equally  clear  Interest  in  Improv- 
ing the  trend  of  U.S.  prices.  The  value  of  their 
■.  ast  holding  of  dollar  assets  Is  eroding  at  a 
rate  <.f  3  '  — 4^  .i  year,  with  no  end  In  sight 
unless  U.S.  budgetary  policy  Is  changed. 

Furthermore,  our  friends  abroad  can  see 
that  the  rising  U.S.  price  trend  Is  rapidly 
pushing  the  day  when  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments can  truly  balance  further  Into  the 
future  Domestic  Inflation  seriously  limits 
our  export  opportunities  and  simultaneously 
tends  to  pull  imports  Into  the  U.S.  This 
squeeze  has  already  played  a  major  role  In 
cutting  our  normally  big  trade  surplus  almost 
in  half  In  just  three  years.  Excluding  exports 
t:nanced  by  aid.  the  U.S.  actually  had  a  trade 
deficit  during  the  last  quarter  of  1967. 

There  is  no  set  of  reasonable  policies  that 
could  abruptly  bring  the  trend  of  rising  prices 
to  a  halt  A  big  price  increase  during  1968 
IS  '.irtually  assured  by  recent  wage  develop- 
inent.s  But  immediate  and  determined  fiscal 
restraint  would  move  the  nation  a  long  way 
toward  the  clay  when  a  stable  price  level 
will  once  again  support  sound  economic 
trrowth  and  a  growing,  favorable  balance  of 
trade. 


The  Fiscal  Crisis 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville,  S C.  News  on  April  22.  1968, 
CXIV 699— Part  9 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

published  a  knowledgeable  editorial  on 
the  Nation's  fiscal  status  Written  in 
Washington.  D.C..  the  editorial  was 
prompted  by  the  remarks  of  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  Jr..  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  warned  of  an  impending 
financial  cri.sis  if  immediate  and  effective 
steps  are  not  taken: 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
start  paying  its  bills,  or  it  will  sutler  a  severe 
recession  and  possible  devaluation,  which 
means  severe  and  sudden  inllatlon  .ind  loss 
of  popular  buying  power. 

We  are  becoming  so  used  to  crisis  that 
while  one  great  problem  dominates  the 
front  pages,  we  are  likely  to  ignoie  the 
existence  of  another.  Today  our  Nation 
faces  three  iireat  problems:  the  izrowing 
trend  toward  violence  and  disorder  in 
our  cities,  the  problem  of  resisting  Com- 
munist expansion  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where, and  the  fiscal  crisis  which  is 
threatening  our  already  uncertain  finan- 
cial stability. 

The  financial  crLsis.  while  presently 
off  the  front  pages,  still  deserves  our 
careful  study  and  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Time  Is  Running  Out  on  Fi.-cal  Crisis." 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Time  Is  RtrNNiNC  Out  on   Fiscal  Crisis 

Washington. — William  McChesney  Martin 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  nation's 
central  bank.  Is  neither  a  doom-sayer  and 
fear-monger  nor  a  politician. 

He  is  a  deeply  concerned  man  whose  dedi- 
cation to  his  national  financial  respon.sibility 
Is  causing  him  to  tread  on  some  political 
toes. 

When  Mr.  Martin  says,  as  he  has  repeatedly 
for  several  months,  that  the  United  States 
is  in  a  dual — domestic  and  foreign — financial 
crisis  and  calls  for  an  end  to  deficit  budgets 
at  home  and  to  deficits  in  the  balance  of 
payments  abroad,  he  admtis  he  is  stepping 
somewhat  out  of  his  non-political  position. 

But  his  alarm  over  the  trend,  which  he  says 
could  come  to  the  worst  In  18  months,  forces 
him  to  do  so. 

We  quite  agree  As  he  addressed  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  an- 
swered questions  for  an  hour  or  more,  he 
thoroughly  documented  his  case  and  Justified 
the  action  he  has  been  taking,  even  the  grave 
warning  that  the  nation  i.s  in  the  direst 
financial  crisis  it  has  been  m  since  1931 

That,  some  of  our  readers  will  recall,  was 
the  year  President  Roosevelt  closed  the  banks 
until  panic  subsided  over  the  lorced  closing 
by  default  of  one  financial  institution  after 
another. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  is  well  known  in  this 
are?  through  friendships  he  made  while  a 
trainee  (he  had  been  the  youthful  president 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  i  at  Camp 
Croft,  made  several  redeeming  things  clear: 

— He  Is  talking  about  a  financial  cri.'^is,  not 
a  business  crisis.  He  traced  the  recent  history 
of  the  "gold  crisis"  and  pointed  out  that 
there  have  been  several:  the  highly  publicized 
one  In  March  was  simply  a  sort  of  showdown 
among  the  United  States  and  the  other 
monetary  powers. 

The  difference  between  now  and  1931  is 
that  back  then  there  was  a  business  depres- 
sion and  deflation  (money  was  scarce i  and 
now  business  is  good  and  there  is  inflation 
(money  is  more  plentiful  but  will  buy  less) 
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and  there  ure  more  and  better  ways  to  cope 
with  the  situation 

The  crisis  exists  mainly  because  of  a  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  value  and  stability  of 
money  Much  store  is  set  by  federal  econo- 
mists on  the  steady  growth  of  the  "Gross 
National  Product"  as  a  yardstick  for  measur- 
iiig  the  economy — and  justifying  deficita. 
The  GNP  is  the  sum  t-otal  of  [jersonal  and 
corporate  incomes,  lederal  spending,  value 
.idded  by  manulacturlng  and  a  number  of 
other  factors. 

But  the  GNP  Is  misleading  .is  a  measure 
of  sound  conditions  and  healthy  growth, 
mainly  because  of  the  rising  dcHcius  and  the 
Infiationary  tendency.  The  United  States  Is 
headed  for  ..n  .?800  billion  GNP  this  year, 
but  the  gains  in  the  GNP  are  being  offset. 
List  year  and  this,  by  a  loss  of  about  50  per 
cent  through  price  increases. 

Productivity  Is  up  only  3  per  cent,  while 
recent  union  wage  settlements  have  averaged 
:ibout  t)  per  cent.  This  produces  automatic 
intlatlon  through  price  rises. 

Federal  budget  deficita  which,  unless 
action  Is  t;iken,  v.-lll  Be  running  on  the  order 
of  $30  billion  annually  by  next  year,  with 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  running  at 
about  $15  billion  annually,  plus  the  balance 
ol  payments  deficit.  Is  the  jirimary  cause  of 
Inflation  at  home  and  loss  of  confidence  In 
the  dollar. 

In  all  of  this,  the  United  States  is  fol- 
lowing the  same  path  which  !i:)rced  C5reat 
Britain  to  devalue  its  money  and  suffer  the 
consequences  Mr.  Martin  is  said  to  be  the 
nrst  administration  official  to  hold  up  the 
possibility  of  devaluating   American   money. 

But  what  he  says  confirms  what  we  have 
been  thinking  and  wxitlng  for  weeks  and 
months — -and  we  have  held  up  the  "unthink- 
able thought"  of  devaluation  as  a  reality. 
The  brutal  truth  is  that  the  United  Staues, 
for  so  long  an  envied  "creditor  nation"  has 
become  a  "debtor  nation." 

What  these  things  amount  to,  especially 
m  international  monetary  affairs  (and  the 
domestic  economy  and  the  \alue  of  the  peo- 
jjles'  money  are  directly  related  to  the  world 
money  market),  ;s  that  world  tonndence  in 
the  ability  of  tiie  United  htates  to  manage 
its  imnncial  affairs  has  been  shaken.  As  the 
necessary  action  is  delayed,  that  confidence 
Is  being  rapidly  eroded  still  lurther, 

Mr.  Martm  puus  it  this  way;  "It  is  im- 
perative t.hat  tne  United  suites  start  paying 
Its  bills,  or  It  will  suffer  .t  .severe  recession 
and  possible  devaluation,  wliicii  means  severe 
and  sudden  inllaLion  and  lo6.s  ol  jx>pu,.tr  buy- 
ing power." 

Mr.  Martin  says  that  he  oas  been  told  by 
the  men  who  manage  the  world's  cent.'al 
l)anks  i.hat  the  United  .■-it.ites  must  "jjul  its 
house  in  order"  and  demonstrate  that  it  can 
manage  lus  hnanci.il  .iffairs.  or  the  whole 
world  may  be  lorced  to  a  general  devaiuat.on 
of  money  In  that  event,  the  people,  espe- 
cially tiiose  who  are  .'-upposed  tj  be  helped 
by  high  domestic  lederal  spending,  will  suffer. 

All  t.aat  has  t;een  done  up  to  now  has  been 
mere  .stopgap  iiieasurc-s.  temporary  jirops  to 
gain  I. me  lor  the  United  .States  to  reduce 
spending  .iiid  cut  Its  balance  ol  jiaynients 
uehcits,  Mr.  M.utm  .-,ays  many  Congressmen 
.ire  mistaken  m  thinking  the  jiicroase  m  in- 
terest rates  un  borrowed  inoiicy  last  week 
will  get  them  off  the  hook  on  the  tax  Increase. 

We  reiterate  our  position  that  substantial 
reductions  m  ^pending  must  jjrecede  or  ac- 
company any  t.ix  increase  We  relorred  aixjve 
U3  an  iSQO  billion  gross  national  product  tor 
this  year.  Federal  spending  rignt  now  is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  ol  nearly  one-lourth  oi  that. 

Mr.  Martin  stated  in  somewiiat  different 
words  .1  principle  we  nave  been  jjutt-ng  as  a 
question  in  connection  with  this  topic  He 
said  the  United  States  in  this  situation  Is 
facing  the  supreme  test  ol  a  democracy 
whetner  it  can  collectively  .tccept  the  re- 
duced federal  benefit.^  to  estaulisn  a  trend 
toward  a  balanced  budget  and  pay  its  bills 
.ibroad. 
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Our  qtieflUon  haa  been 

Can  a  self-<overnlng  p«opie  siifllclently 
(llsc:p!;ne  It-self,  :n  the  face  of  temptations 
fre*<lom  offers.  :u  accept  the  reeponBlblUUes 
It  mist  !>e«j  If  It  is  to  survive-  ae  a  deimx'- 
rai-v  ' 

Mr  M.trtia,  we  iire  glad  to  note.  Is  opti- 
mistic He  thinks  the  United  States  can  meet 
the  test  and.  while  the  hour  \a  late,  there  Is 
stii:  time 


Ex-Mayor  John  Grogan  Servei  Country  as 
International  Delegate 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

■  f     .NEW      J  Fast  V 

IN    rHE  Hur.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  196S 

M  D.'^NIELS  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mL/-.i  di.->tint;ui.shed  and  versatile  citizens 
m  the  Uth  Consre.ssioiial  District  of  New 
Ji'isey  IS  the  Honorable  Jnhn  J  Grouan. 
priiiilint  of  the  Manin'  ii  Shipbuilders 
I.'iteriuitionai  Uiuon.  a  member  of  the 
e.xrcutive  council  of  the  Ah^L-ClO.  county 
clt'iK  ni  Hudson  County,  and  Democratic 
Party  leadt*r  in  the  city  of  Hot>oken  where 
he  served  f(jr  many  years  as  mayor. 

Just  where  Johnny  Grogan  t^ets  the 
eneri;y  to  do  the  things  he  does  is  one 
of  the  ijreat  mysu^ries  of  norlliem  New 
Jersey  I  can  think  cf  no  one  who  does 
as  many  thin«s  as  well  as  he  does. 

At  this  time,  he  is  in  Tfheran  repre- 
sentins?  the  United  States  nt  the  Inter- 
:-.at:()i-.ai  Ciinferer.ce  on  Human  Rights,  a 
ta>k  he  liius  performed  on  many  occa- 
.-.lutLs  dunnK  the  last  20  years 

A  recent  article  published  on  April  18. 
19H8.  m  the  Jersey  Journal,  a  newspaper 
published  in  my  congre.sslonal  di.stnct. 
describes  some  of  the  activities  of  this 
L-'reat  labor  statesman  I  call  :t  to  the 
ittention  of  all  Members  of  this  House. 

The  article  follows: 
He  s    THE    News      Ex-M.w>r    John    Grocan 

SrRVES    CorMTRY     \3     IN  TER.N.AnO.V  AL     DCLE- 

.\rE 

Our  ,ot>  IS  to  show  other  peoples  wp  ;ire 
interested  in  helping,  not  domlnatln'c  them." 

Hoboken  s  John  J  Grogan.  a  veter.in  of 
'  arioiis  world  ccmferences  .since  1948  as  a 
represeniiitlve  uf  the  United  Slates,  stated 
that  objective  remains  unchanged. 

Grr>gan.  H\iason  Countv  Clerk  president  of 
'iif  M.irlna  and  ShlpbuUdln«  Workers'  Un- 
ion .-tnd  former  mayor  of  Hobaken.  is  pre- 
piirlng  to  take  off  Sunday  for  Teheran.  Iran, 
where  he  will  be  one  of  tiiree  United  States 
delegates  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  He  was  tiumed  by  President 
Johnson  to  iittend  the  .-onferencp.  which  will 
be  :n  session  from  Monday  to  May.lJ  under 
United  Ni«tlon  s  sponsorship 

Grogan  will  be  serving  under  W  .^verlll 
Harnman.  u  U  s  roving  .xmbnaeador  '  Hnr- 
ruii.in,  L'hiaf  of  the  delegation.  Is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  Grogan  who  served  under  him 
20  vears  agm  nt  a  world  conference  in  London 
and  Pans  ^hlle  the  Marshall  Pl(»n  was  being 
set  up. 

The  county  clerk  has  served  ,13  a  U  S  dele- 
ijrtte  under  Presidents  Truman.  Elsenhower. 
Kennedv  /lad  Johnson  to  •.  arlovig  world  con- 
ferences In  addition  to  the  1948  meeting  he 
attended  the  World  Labor  Conference  In 
Geneva  In  1954,  an  economic  and  labor  ses- 
sion In  Japan,  1962.  and  the  British  Trade 
Union  Council.   Brighton.   England.    1965 

Ironic.illy.  while  the  labor  conference  was 
proceeding  in  Geneva,  the  conference  called 
to  end  France's  war  with  the  Communist 
Vietnamese    in    1954    was    .uso    in    progress. 


£XTtN\SlON>  or   Ri;.M.\RK> 

Grognn  observed  some  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  time 

What  Impressed  him  moet  about  President 
Kennedy'' 

He  was  a  real  brIlllBnt.  down-to-earth 
■onversatlonallst,"  Grogan  recalled  "He 
made  every  person  lie  met  feel  more  impor- 
tant than  the  most  influential  person  in  the 
country   ' 

Grogan  said  that  President  Kennedy  had 
a  way  of  conveying  his  .ippreclatlon  for  .my 
service  performed  fur  hlni  The  person 
thanked  would  leave  with  the  belief  he  per- 
formed a  personal  luvor  for  the  President. 

"That's  true  of  President  Johnson,  too." 
Grogan  noted. 

■\l  .lit  luternntloiuil  conferences  our  dele- 
K^ites  try  u»  present  the  United  Stales'  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  help  rather  than  dominate 
other  countries,  tie  explained 

Grogan.  who  has  served  us  .1  uninn  otBclal. 
.m  assemblyman  1  1943  47).  Hoboken  com- 
missioner 11947  53  I.  the  city  s  mayor  (1953- 
85 1  and  .i«  .1  member  of  various  federal  .id- 
visory  commissions,  believes  most  people  are 
bivslcully  the  sj«me 

"The  biggest  people  yuu  meet  me  just  ;is 
ea.sy  to  rtpenk  to  is  the  people  you  meet  com- 
ing out  of  church.  '  he  observed 

However,  he  has  notlhed  that  representa- 
tives cf  the  free  countries  speak  freely"  while 
those  from  Communist  lands  ivre  more 
nuiirded  In  their  conversation  and  appear 
distant  in  their  attitude 

Grogan.  54.  lius  traveled  far  from  his  native 
Hoboken  on  several  occasions  In  circling 
the  globe  he  has  vblted  the  m.ijur  countries 
)f  Europe  it«  well  as  Thailand,  India.  Israel 
;ind  Jordan, 

As  president  >t  the  shipbuilders'  union,  he 
has  'akrn  .m  .ictlve  role  in  fighting  Commu-' 
nism  and  totulltarlunlsm  here  and  abroad. 
He  has  also  advoc.ited  .1  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine and  navy 

A  World  War  II  U  S  .\rmy  veteran.  Grogan 
IS  married  to  the  former  Ertleen  McNulty.  ra- 
dio and  television  recording  star.  They  have 
two  children.  James  .and  Patricia,  both  in 
'heir  20i. 

He  believes  there  is  some  hope  for  a  com- 
paratively pencefiil  world 
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Food-for-Work    Amendment    (0    Food-for- 
Peace  Act 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA"rES 
Tuesday.  April  30    1968 

Mr  .McGOVERN  Mr  President,  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  prot:ress 
that  IS  beinu  made  in  e.xpandint;  the  use 
of  .Ameiicaii  farm  commodities  to  relieve, 
hunt'ei  and  to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  poverty  arras  of  the 
world. 

.Accordms  to  estimates  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Science  Advisory  Committee,  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  world  who 
do  not  net  enouKh  to  eat  to  fill  then 
stomachs  retjularly,  has  increased  by 
some  90  million  in  the  past  in  vears,  to 
a  total  of  half  a  billion  The  number 
who  are  malnourished — who  may  t:et 
their  stomachs  filled  rcuularly  but  with 
food  too  poor  in  quality  to  maintain 
health  and  growth — is  estimated  to  have 
increased  by  about  300  million  to  a  total 
L'f  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half 

Yet  the  present  level  of  food-for-peace 
shipments  is  bein«  held  down  to  about 
SI  5   billion   armually   in    total    value,   a 


level  which  was  leached  in  the  flist  yeai 
of  the  Kennedv  administration. 

FARM     t'RICFS     I.AC     IIFHIND 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Uii:  m 
food-for-peace  shipments  that  also  i^i\es 
me  ureal  enncern  Faim  prices  and 
farmers"  incomes  have  not  had  the  sup- 
port and  strentzthenlnu  that  they  should 
The  experience  of  the  past  2  years  bears 
particularly  on  this  point  Late  in  1966. 
and  thiouKhout  1967  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  unexpectedly  lai'ie  supplies  ot 
t^rain  m  this  country  and  m  the  world 
have  had  a  depres-slnu  effect  upon  faim 
prices  A  moderate  increase  in  the  (luan- 
tilies  of  food  i,Tains  exported  as  looci 
for  lieace  would  help  tneatly  to  in:iin- 
tain  more  adequate  farm  price  levels 
More  food  has  been  and  is  now  needed, 
yet  increased  ', tilumes  ha\r  not  been 
oflered  American  faimeis.  and  the  poor 
and  huncry  in  many  friendly  countries 
around  the  world,  are  the  losers 

I  recoenize.  of  cour.se.  that  the  cost 
to  the  US  Government  of  tood-toi- 
peace  shipments  is  and  has  beeii  a  crit- 
ical obstacle  to  enlaiciiu:  this  i)rocrriini 
to  dlinensi^ifis  that  are  more  in  keejuni; 
with  world  needs,  more  in  ket^pins  with 
its  benefit.s  to  the  United  States,  and 
more  in  keeplnp  with  the  leuitimate  ex- 
pectations of  our  farmers.  With  increas- 
inu  pressure  on  the  Federal  budpet.  the 
present  situation  appears  to  si^'iufv  iiii  - 
ther  restraints  upon  the  voluine  of  tood- 
for-peace  shipments  The  consequences 
of  cour.se.  would  be  continuinu  hunt;er 
and  economic  stagnation  for  larcc  num- 
bers ol  people,  and  continuing  weak 
prices  for  America's  farmers 

INCRIA.SED  fX)OD  SHIPMENTS  (•ROPOSFD 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  a  most  :n- 
terestiii!^'  proposal  has  been  piescnted  1:1 
hearings  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  .Sericulture  and  Forestry  dur- 
inii  recent  weeks 

It  is  proposed  that  private  investors 
could  be  induced  to  cover  the  added 
dollar  costs  that  would  be  required  m 
order  tb  ship  ijreater  quantities  u:  luod 
for  peace. 

This  suEt:estion  was  offered  by  Robert 
G  Lewis,  until  recently  an  official  in  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  with  respon- 
sibilities  for  !arm  proL-rams.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporati.:;  .-loiaue.  ijricinc,  and 
c>ales  operation.s.  iniernalinnai  trade.  ,ind 
economic  development.  .Mr  Lewis  is  .;ow 
a  pnvate  consultant  in  Wa.shin«ton. 

The  basis  lor  this  proposal  is  really 
quite  simple.  Under  our  existing  farm 
programs,  the  Federal  Government  is 
obli^^ated  to  pay  costs  amounting;  to  60 
percent  or  more  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
provide  additional  quantities  of  food  lor 
peace,  even  though  the  actual  commod- 
ities are  never  produced  'The  Dep  utineiu 
of  .Agriculture  has  estimated  ;h.it  ihc 
cost  of  diversion  programs  is  60  percent 
of  what  It  would  cost  to  .xpo-.i  an  equiv- 
alent volume  of  commodities  under  the 
food-for-peace  program.  Mr.  Lewis'  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  cost  ol  diversion 
paymtnts  amounts  to  a  somewliat  larger 
percentage,  in  >fjmc  years  as  hiah  as  15 
or  80  percent  and  e\'en  a  full  100  percent 
of  wliat  It  would  cost  to  have  the  food 
produced  and  exiiortcd  for  use  in  the 
food-for-peace  pro.gram. 
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WciIM  U  \.t  nt'CF  I-CX1D-FOR-PEACE  COST 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  problem 
IS  simply  to  find  some  way  whereby  the 
gap  can  be  closed,  some  way  to  cover  the 
40  ijercent  or  le.ss  of  the  total  cost  of 
to(xl-for-|)eace  shipments  that  would  be 
.idded  to  the  budget  if  food  is  produced 
and  u.sed  in  that  way.  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  naying  farmers  to  divert  cropland 
m  order  to  avoid  the  production  of  an 
equi\'alent  volume  of  the  commodities. 

Most  food-for-peace  commodities  are 
sold  to  the  importing  countries  for  local 
ciurencies  which  become  the  property  of 
the  US.  Government  In  most  countries, 
'\e  have  all  the  local  currencies  that  can 
be  used  for  our  Government's  expenses 
,ind  s:)  t)n 

Mr  Lewis  suggests  that  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment .sell,  at  a  discount  to  private 
investors,  the  additional  local  currencies 
that  would  be  received  for  additional 
shipment,^  of  food.  Only  a  .small  iier- 
centage  nt  the  face  \'alue — 40  i^ercent  at 
the  most — would  need  to  be  realized  in 
.iider  to  enable  the  U.S.  Government  to 
.'■ecnver  its  additional  cost  of  paying  to 
export  !he  commodity,  as  compared  to 
l)ayin^  taimt  rs  lor  not  producing  {.>quiv- 
alent  quantities  of  the  commodities. 
I'sF   KF-STRK  rrn    ; ', '   rRoviniNc.   jobs 

Tiie  iininary  object  of  the  ff)od-for- 
peace  program  should  be  to  i)rovide  bet- 
ter nutrition  to  the  liungry  people  in  the 
developing  countries. 

This  ijlan  would  focus  more  jiositively 
.iTid  more  directly  upon  that  objective 
'han  the  existing  title  I  operations.  The 
;>n\'ate  investors  who  buy  local  cur- 
rencies at  a  di.'^count  would  be  restricted 
to  using  them  in'imarily  lor  paying  w"apes 
and  salaries  to  pe.i'ple  who  would  be 
otherwise  without  jobs 

This  wotild  be  a  true  food-for-work 
program.  It  would  create  .lobs,  .so  that 
people  who  otherwise  would  be  unem- 
ployed or  seriously  underemployed  could 
buy  enough  food  and  clothing  for  them- 
.selves  and  their  families. 

In  most  of  the  countries  having  large 
(lopulalions  of  hungry  people,  there  is  an 
almost  unlimited  need  for  the  kind  of 
work  that  unskilled  labor  can  do — for 
roads  for  water\x'orks.  for  sanitation 
facilities,  for  schoclhouses,  and  the  like. 
Materials  .ue  iwpilable  locally  alino.<^t 
>  verywhere.  matcri?.'s  that  are  suitable 
lor  the  simple  public  works  i:)rojects  that 
are  the  nreded  first  step  for  economic 
progre.ss  to  begin  This  food-for-work 
plan  can  brinT  more  of  the  potential 
abundance  of  .-Xinrrican  farms  together 
H'ith  huge  i^opula lions  of  hungry  people 
in  many  coiners  of  the  world,  in  a  way 
that  will  create  new  wealth,  that  will 
create  the  new  capital  facilities  that  can 
serve  as  a  foundatio.i  for  further  eco- 
nomic development 

MiiVFTKRV     AT'rni  RTTV    1  PHOLDS    PF.^N 

Mr.  President.  I  liave  a.sked  for  an  ex- 
pert ludgment  of  this  plan  from  the 
Senior  .Specialist  in  International  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  is 
Dr.  Howard  S.  Pi.-juet.  internationally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
monetary  and  fiscal  authorities. 

I  now  ha\  e  a  reply  from  Dr.  Piquet. 
and  I  am  delighted  to  report  that  it  is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

his  conclusion  that  the  food-lor-work 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis  would  serve 
both  to  reduce  the  budget  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  its  overall  farm  adjust- 
ment programs,  and  to  impro\e  the 
balance  of  payments  of  this  country. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Piquet  finds  that  the 
plan  would  have  no  adverse  effect  upon 
the  balance  of  payments  of  the  import- 
ing country,  and  that  if  the  currencies  to 
be  transferred  under  the  plan  are  spent 
as  proposed  for  the  puipo.se  of  stimulat- 
ing production  and  economic  de\eloiJ- 
ment.  ""The  effect  on  the — imijoitlng 
country — budget  would  be  favorable,  " 

Dr,  Piquet  notes  that  the  sale  of  U.S- 
lield  foreign  currencies  at  .1  discount 
might  result  in  creatin.g  a  system  of 
multiple  exchange  rates.  This,  he  points 
out,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  jiriii- 
ciples  of  the  International  Monetary 
F^und,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member.  Howe\'er,  as  Dr.  Piquet  points 
out,  "this  is  a  mattei'  of  economic  for- 
eign jjolicy  rather  than  ol  budgets  and 
the  balance  of  ijayrnents," 

I  have  discussed  this  possibility  with 
Mr.  Lewi...  who  points  out  that  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  administer  tlie  jirn- 
gram  so  as  to  a\'oid  ;iny  .•)b,iectioii  from 
the  IMF.  Tlie  true  object  i.-  to  discount 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  importing'  coun- 
try, so  as  to  create  more  .lobs  and  urcater 
lood  consumption  Tiie  monetaiv  trans- 
actions that  would  be  involved  are  sim- 
ply a  means  to  that  end.  and  not  the  end 
in  and  of  them.selves  The  desired  result 
is  the  same  as  would  (jbtain  through  the 
use  of  a  combination  ol  '-rants  ■\'. ith  cur- 
rtncy  transfers  at  the  normal  exchange 
rate,  to  pay  wages  and  salaries  in  ap- 
IJioved  tyjics  of  labor-intensivt>  ijrojects. 
This  is  comparable  to  existing  loieign 
aid  o!">erations  which  meet  with  no  ob- 
lection  from  the  IMF;  In  lact.  the  i»'o- 
t)osed  program  could  be  oi?erated  on  this 
l;ns:s  —ithout  serious  incomenience  if  it 
should  Ijccome  necessar\'. 

Mr.  President,  becau.se  ol  the  signifi- 
cance of  Dr.  Piquet's  analysis  of  this 
jv.'oposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
hts  letter  to  me  be  ijrinted  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remaiks  I  al.so  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  that  the  statcnu-nt 
by  Mr.  Lewis  jjroixising  the  food-for- 
work  provision  be  printf-d  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICL'R.  Without 
ob'ection.  it  is  so  (.'rrierrn, 

ruE  Linr.ARY  1  K  C"o.\'i:!iF'-.s. 
\Vash\nqtf,n    1)  C  April  12.  1968. 
.soiiator  Ofop.gk  .'-   Mc  (;(!\krn 
L'..S'    .•ifiiaZi. 
Wa^hiiqton.  I)  C 

Dear  .SENAtcirt  M(  (  overn"  Tliis  letter  is 
Hi  reply  to  yai.-s  of  Mnrch  18  iri  which  you 
:isk  that  I  review  tne  proposal  of  Mr.  Uobcrt 
(?.  Lewis  tinder  -A-hich  the  .■^dmii  istration 
■.voiUd  be  authorized  to  er.ter  into  ;igrppment.s 
wit.h  importiijg  roinitrir-s  to  pi-rniit  the 
United  St.'ites  to  .'ell.  at  competitive  rates 
;.>art  of  the  local  currencies  t'l.-it  it  rfccivcs 
v\  payment  :or  inip'Tts  of  "food  lor  peace" 
shipme.'t.s. 

YoTi  ;;sk  lor  niy  judgnipnl  with  respect  to 
the  icerit."5  of  the  j.Toposnl  fri;m  the  p:)lrt  of 
•iov  of  .'-.onetary  and  fi.sc  .1  policy,  .^ccord- 
:.:c;y,  :ny  ai.alypls  is  ccntir.ed  to  iheso  :'Sf.>ccts 
and  is  not  addrc^.scd  to  the  merits  of  the 
jjropoEal  with  r-.spect  to  world  food  needs. 
or  to  what  Mr.  Lewi.-i  refer.s  to  .'ts  the  "coit 
Ijurrier"    to    increased    U.S.   food    shipment.? 
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No  ronsiderHtion  is  given  to  ilip  dP.slnibility 
of  bringing  together  the  world'h  two  great 
Mirplu.ses-  lumgry  people  and  unm.irketable 
farm  comiiaidnies  'lo  the  exieiu  thai  liu.s 
goal  IS  aclue\pd  llje  effect  on  the  fmir<- 
work!  I'conuiny  wnuld  i)e  l.ivoiable.  'I'l.is  is 
iiwt  primarily  a  matter  of  budgets  and  bal- 
. I  nee- ol- pay  men  Is  uehclt^. 

.Melther  do  I  rcimnieiu  on  ihe  lact  that 
ihe  sale  (jf  U.S -held  lorelgn  cnrreiicles  at  a 
di.'^cinint  might  re.'^uit  in  creailng  .1  sy.'^teni 
of  multiijle  cxcliaiige  rates,  which  would  Oc 
inconsistent  with  ilie  principles  of  the  In- 
tern.itioii.ii  Monetary  h'nnd  nf  whirh  llie 
United  Htates  Is  a  menitx-r  This  is  a  matter  of 
economic  lorelgn  jioluv  rather  il'.an  nf 
budget.s  and  the  balanrc  of  javment.s. 

To  the  extent  that  Mr  I  cwi.s's  contention 
is  correct,  namely,  that  the  sale  of  foreign 
currencies  he'd  by  the  United  .States  would 
reduce  the  cn.st  of  u.S  tarin  program.'^,  llie 
result  on  the  U.S   budget  wotild  1^-^  f  i\<irablp 

The  following  analy.'^is  con.siders  the  prob- 
able elfecl.'i  of  proposed  locil  ciirrTcy  .sales 
on  the  domestic  budgets  of  the  cocn'ries 
concern'^d  and  011  thflr  balance-of-pa' metiK 
I>o::itions  Fir.st  .ire  shown  the  elTecUs  of  loud 
iransfer.s  at  the  present  lime,  when  !■.(  il 
loreign  currencies  held  by  the  United  .states 
.ire  not  aiailable  for  sale  to  private  individ- 
uals or  linns  lor  n.se  within  the  recioie-it 
countries. 

It  is  then  assiinied  '.hat  the  !r:relgii  i  ur- 
rencies  i  using  Indian  rupees  to  tllir-tr.'itei  are 
sold  to  .^nierlcalls  lor  limited  uses  In  ll,e 
tiiird  case  it  Is  assumed  that  the  rupees  .ir'' 
sold  to  rion-.'Vmeri^ans  and  iinn-Ifidi.uis,  wIm) 
are  assumed  to  h.-  (  lernan.s 

CA.SE  I.  TRA.VSAnio.\s  AT   1  HF.  PHESFN'!    I  IMF 

The  U.S  Ciovernment  purcha.se.s  luod  irom 
.Aineric.m  prcKlucers.  with  dollars.  ,010  sliin.s 
It  u-i  India  The  Indian  tiovernment  piiv.s 
rupees  for  11.  and  ihe  rupees  are  held  bv  the 
t'.S.  (iovernmenl,  in  India. 

Hvdgctarv  rfferfi 

lal  In  :>ir  Uintid  States:  The  ixjjer.se 
.side  of  the  Federal  budget  is  increased  by 
the  cost  of  the  food  piircha.sed  The  cost  is 
offset  only  vt  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  Cio\- 
ernment  u.se.s  sonic  of  the  rupees  to  pay  lor 
services  in  India  for  which  It  would  other- 
wi.se  have  to  use  dollar.';  such  ;t.s  expenses 
ill  connection  with  iLs  Emba.ssy  o])eratioi;.s. 
In  India  tViese  expenses  arc  -small  relative 
to  the  quantity  of  rupees  held. 

The  effect  on  jirices  111  tlie  U.S.  Is  upward 
because  Ciovernment  fiiiids  are  being  used 
to  buy  the  goods  that  are  exported.  wltho\ii 
any  olf.setting  ::iiportation  of  I(jre!gn  mer- 
chandise. 

(bi  In  India  rhe  expen.se  side  of  the  In- 
dian budget  is  also  increased  by  the  cost  of 
the  food  purcha.sed  with  lupces.  wliiie  the 
effect  on  the  Indian  prices  1;  dijwnward 
Rupees  are  being  withdrawn  from  clrt  illa- 
tion with  no  corrps).onding  decrease  in  the 
.supply  of  good.s. 

Balancr-o] -pa'imt'n f 5  <'ffe/-£.< 
(a)  In  the  United  Statrs:  There  is  no 
bnlance-of-payment.s  effect  imlo.ss  it  is  as- 
sumed that  India  would  have  purchased  The 
same  quantity  of  fotKl  through  commercial 
channels  in  the  absence  of  PL  480  program, 
in  which  ."use  there  is  a  toss  of  doll.ir  earn- 
ings. 

(tai  /'/  India:  No  effect,  unless  it  i -.  as- 
sumed that  India  woiUd  have  purcliased  the 
food,  with  rupees,  throuuii  regular  commer- 
cial channels  in  llie  absence  of  ,i  PL  -^fA)  jiro- 
gram.  in  which  case  there  is  a  tierrease  in 
the  outflow  of  funds. 

r,J\SF    f      ABSTMI.Nd    TH.^T    I'  K  -!1FI  D    RI  PFFS    IX 
I^.•IJI.^    ..\RE    soil)    TO     .■\MFP,irANS 

Biidgetary   rfjectfi 
(a»   In   thr  Vnitrd  .S'fafc.S'  .-rince  ..American 
purchasers  obtain  title  to  the  rupees  by  pav- 
ing   dollars    to    tiie    U.S.    Uo'ernmer.t     tiie 


11  Ohm 

Government  rwovers  part  nf  the  root  of  the 
fTfxl  '-.Klnallv  shlppi^  under  PT.  4flO  To 
this  extent  the  effwt  on  thf  US.  budget 
would  b*  favorable 

t>)  li  If<d!a  The  proposal  provides  that 
piirf-hasers  of  the  rupees  would  hnve  tri 
spend  them  in  wavs  th«f  will  jt.lmnlAte  pro- 
duction, employment  .and  »^onomlr  devel- 
opment in  India  In  the  flrst  Instance,  the 
expenditure  of  the  rupees  wlU  be  Inflntlon- 
ar .•  but  sinre  the  expenditures  are  for  the 
purpose  of  ^tlmulfttine  production  and  ec-i- 
nomlc  development,  the  inrtatlonarv  effect 
win  be  ofTset  by  Increased  production 

In  effect  the  rupees  that  the  Indian 
rrovernment  paid  for  .^merlcin  foort  under 
PL  4ao  programs  would  be  channeled  back 
into  the  Indian  economy  for  productive  pur- 
poses TTie  effect  on  the  Indian  budttet 
would  he  favorable  Of  course  if  'he  rupees 
->re  spent  for  other  than  productive  pur- 
poses   the  effecta  would  be  Inflationary 

Balanre-nf-pavmenti  effects 
lai  In  the  t'nif''d  Staten  No  effect,  be- 
cause no  International  financial  transaction 
Is  Involved  The  .American  nurchn.sers  eain 
title  to  the  rupees  !n  India  bv  btivlne  them 
with   dollars   from   the  U  S    novemment 

bi  In  India  So  effect  unless  It  Is  xs- 
■iumed  that  Indli  would  have  imported  the 
production  ijoods  resulting  from  sale  of  the 
rupees    even  If  there  were  no  such  salea 

r*sE  rn    sssfviNr,  that  the  riipfes  are  sold 

TO     VCK-AMERir  AMS     AMO     NON-tVDiANS.     SAT 
TO    C.ERNfANS  I 

Buripetary  effect 4 

i\)  In  thf  United  Stn:^s  Since  the  rupees 
*re  sold  for  cash  there  would  be  the  same 
effer*  ■^•n  the  T7  S  budeet  as  if  they  were  sold 
'o  .\merlcans  That  Is.  there  would  b#  a  favor- 
able budgetary  effect 

'hi  In  India  Favorable  as  under  Case  TT 
It  makes  no  difference  to  India  whether  the 
rupees  are  houifht  by  Americans  nr  ov  Ger- 
mans. IS  ionir  as  thev  are  spent  In  India 
for  productive  purposes 

'CI  In  G'^'^anu  There  would  be  no  direct 
budgetary  effect  -Ince  purchase  of  the  rupees 
is  a  private  tmnsactton 

Bnlancr-i-if-jMvments  ^fl>'eti 
lai  In  thr  Untfrd  Statr^  The  effect  would 
be  favorable  because  *:he  Germans  '.n  order 
to  acquire  'he  rupees  wotild  have  t.o  buy 
dollars  wl'h  Deutsche  Marks,  which  would 
!-. -rease  -he  ilow  of  funds  from  Germany  to 
•;-.e  Cnl-ed  Strtes 

bi  In  India  Vo  direct  effect  since  there 
has  been  only  a  change  In  the  'Itle  to  the 
rtipees.  from   -Americans  to  Germans 

ici  In  Gf^T-many  There  would  be  a  net 
Tn!n':<;  'n  the  German  balance-of-oavments 
•ler  I'ise  Germans  would  transfflr  funds  to  'he 
United  States  to  purchase  the  ripees 

•  •  •  •  • 

Almost  65  percent  of  all  tha  foreign  lor.il 
currencies  held  by  'he  United  gtates  on  Jxine 
.30.  1967  were  In  India,  the  United  .Arab  Re- 
public md  Pakistan  '  Holdlnsp  were  .is  fol- 
lows 

I  In  thousands  I 

India    .      .  .., 

United  Arab  Republic 

Pakistan 

Latin    America 

.Africa    .   r 

Yugoslavlli 
Vietnam 
AM  other. 
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.■l/>r?/   .10,    l!)fl^ 
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t  ■  'R     t.M'ANlll  M.     ;  llf      1 
PO»     PTACr 


t    F. 


^•'t - 


Tot*l ! |..„.  643.746 

Yours   sincerely. 

Howard  S    Pjqvet. 
Senior  Specialist  -.n  Intemttionat  Eco 
nomici. 

'  Prom   AID   Operations   Report.   June   30. 
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iStjiteuient  of  Robert  O    Lewis.  Washington. 
Dr.  on  leglAlatlon  to  .imend   imd  extend 
Public    I^iw    480.    the    foiw!- for- pence    pro- 
gram    bef<ire    the    Seui.te    Conimlttee    on 
Agriculture  aiul  Pon-strv    Mar    14    19fi«i 
Mr    Ch.iirnian  und  Members  of   the  Com- 
nuttee    I   am   Robert   O    Lewis    Since   1961    I 
ha\e   held   virtous   posltUuis   in   the  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture    relating    to   farm    pro- 
grams  lntern«tlonal  tr:ide,  and  economic  de- 
velf)i)ment     ijecentlv    I   completed    a    special 
consulting   .Ls.vlgnment   with   the   Agency  for 
International      Development      m      which      I 
.studied    fcHid    and    .igrlctiltural    problenas    at 
flrvt  hand  in  India  I  .im  now  a  consultant  on 
these  suhject.s  In  prlv.ue   practice  m   Wash- 
ington. 

I  h.ive  .*  proposiil  to  suggest  t<id:iy  which. 
I  believe,  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
UiUted  States  u>  make  significant  ind 
simultaneous  progress  .igalnst  tour  maior 
goals  of  national  policy  In  short,  I  believe 
It   would   he  pxisslhle   for   the  United   States 

1  To  Increase  Its  shipments  of  needed  farm 
commodities  under  the  "FikxI  for  Peace"  pro- 
gram: 

2  Thereby  to  strengthen  the  demand  for 
ind  prices  of  f.irm  commodities; 

3  Without  increasing  the  overall  net  costs 
to  the  Government,  and 

4.  With  the  realization  of  some  immediate 
hard-currency  return  nn  additional  sales  of 
farm  commodities  thus  Improving  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  the  United  States 

I  am  now  engaged  in  i  studv  of  the  Fo<'d 
for  Peace  progr.im  I  have  been  commissioned 
lolntly  bv  a  group  of  farm  organizations, 
commodity  producers'  ivsaoclattons.  and  fp.rm 
commodity  trading  firms,  to  seek  to  develop 
proposals  through  which  the  use  o{  farm 
commodities  .is  "Pood  for  Peace"  can  he  In- 
creased Mv  study  Is  not  vet  complete  ind 
I  have  not  made  my  report  to  my  clients. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  purport  to  speak  for  nor 
to  represent  iinyone  but  myself  In  offering 
this  proposal. 

Before  getting  to  the  proposal  Itself.  I 
wo\i!d  like  tti  review  briefly  the  extent  of 
world  nee<l  lor  Increased  food  consumption 
and  the  Interest-s  of  farmers  In  the  United 
States  in  securing  an  expansion  of  the  Food 
for  Poace  shipments 

Half  -x  billion  people  on  earth  today — 
nearly  one  out  f)f  Ave — rieed  more  food  than 
they  can  qet  to  rat  These  hungry  people. 
plus  twice  as  many  more  .iddlng  up  altogeth- 
er to  luilf  the  human  race,  need  to  haie  more 
h\gh-q}tatttv  food  in  their  dieta  in  order  to 
overrrtme  the  hcnlth-deftroumg.  energy-de- 
pletinq  effects  of  malnutrition. 

The  main  obstacle  to  using  more  of 
America's  abundant  food  resources  'o  meet 
'his  need  has  been  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government 

.At  present.  'Food  for  Pence  "  .shipments  are 
sold  for  the  currency  of  the  importing  coun- 
try, or  for  lone-term  credits  payable  In  dol- 
lars over  periods  as  long  as  40  years,  and  some 
are  donated  outright  The  Importing  country 
currencies  that  are  paid  for  the  food  can  be 
spent  only  within  the  importing  country, 
;ind  in  the  main -only  by  the  US  Govern- 
ment The  commercial  trading  firms  that 
export  the  food  art  reimbursed  bv  the  US 
Government  In  dollars  for  the  value  of  the 
food  "hipped,  .ind  the  US  Government  takes 
possession  of  the  foreign  currencies  In  ^ome 
countries,  large  amounts  of  these  currencies 
In  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment are  kept  "frozen"  In  Its  bank  accounts 
within  the  importing  country,  unused  and 
unusiible. 

In  these  circumstances.  It  Is  somewhat 
cheaper  for  the  U  S  Government  to  reduce 
;ts  food  production  by  paying  farmers  to 
withhold  some  of  their  cropland  from  pro- 
duction than  It  would  be  to  ship  the  equiva- 
lent   .\ddltlonal    quantities     .as     "Pood     for 


Peace"  At  present  these  pavTiienfs  to  rtduce 
farm  prixluctlon  amount  to  fin  per  i-ent  or 
more  of  what  it  would  cost  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment to  provide  an  equivalent  (luantlty  of 
the  commodities  .is  Fixxl  for  Peace"  to 
htingry  people  oversea?- 

COST     BABSm     HtTITS     V  S      ^^RMFR.S 

Tlie  whole  Nations  interest  In  h\iman  com- 
passion and  in  world  economic  and  social 
development  is  dumaged  bv  the  'cost  bar- 
rier" against  making  ^-reater  use  of  'F'o.  «1 
for  Pence"  .•\lthouch  the  farmers'  Interests 
are  more  specific  and  more  direct  their  .st.ike 
merely  parallels  'hat  of   the  kjeneral   public 

Recent  exiierler.'-e  :ias  shown  how  this 
"cost  banker"  reduces  the  scale  of  "Food  for 
Peace"  shipments  with  'he  p.imllel  restilt 
of  price  ;ind  Income  disadvantages  to  US 
farmers  The  "cost  barrier"  :s  iirobably  the 
central  reason  "hat  the  slump  In  iurm  prices 
In  late  1966  .ind  Ui  1967  w.is  ii.it  reversed  bv 
shipping  greater  quantities  of  Uxxi  to  hun- 
ger areas  More  food  'A'as  needed,  ind  more 
was  wanted,  and  more  could  liave  been  used 
constructively  There  was  famine  m  'he 
world  for  the  Mrst  time  since  World  War  II 
threatening  millions  of  human  lives  In 
Indhi  But  the  unexpectedly  large. uraln  sup- 
plies -A-ere  permitted  U'  burden  the  commod- 
ity markets,  thus  depressing  farmers'  prices 
and  incomes  in  the  face  of  vast  unmet  real 
needs  for  food 

The  delayed  action  effect  of  this  "cost 
barrier"  needs  to  be  explained  for  a  full 
understanding  of  how  It  promotes  'he  shrtnk- 
-ige  of  "Food  for  Peace  " 

If  the  wheat  and  corn  ,ind  sorghum  irraln 
and  soybean  oil  -hat  burdened  domestic  and 
world  markets  In  1967  had  been  drawn  upon 
for  Increa.sed  Pood  for  Peace"  shipments 
reserve  .'^tocks  would  have  needed  to  be  re- 
built In  1968  The  government  cost  Is  less 
to  let  the  1967  surplus  remain  to  liane  over 
the  market,  and  to  pay  farmers  'o  with- 
hold more  of  their  cropland  from  produc- 
tion In  1968  Moreover,  this  also  .Ulows  the 
cost  to  be  postponed  The  lower-cost  and 
later-cost  road  Is  usually  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  and  that  Is  the  route  that  Is  more 
'.Ikely  to  be  followed  In  covernment  regard- 
less of  what  Administration  may  be  In  [xiwer. 
The  peak  of  ?1  9  billion  In  the  value  of  'Food 
for  Peace"  that  was  shipped  from  the  IS.se 
crop  has  never  been  equaled  since.  Large- 
scale  programs  'o  p.\y  farmers  to  withhold 
cropland  from  production  have  been  favrired 
since  then  for  controlling  surpluses 

This-  has  been  a  rotite  that  spirals  down- 
ward, relatively  If  not  absolutely,  for  the 
farmers  and  for  the  hungry  "F(X'>d  for 
Peace'  shipments  are  becoming  smaller  In 
relation  ;o  world  need.  In  relation  to  total 
US  farm  production.  In  relation  to  total 
U.S.  Government  spending.  Farm  prices  ,ire 
lower  In  relation  to  farmers'  costs  and  in 
relation  to  total  national  Income,  .And  .is 
long  .xs  the  '  cost  barrier"  stands  :igalnst 
greater  use  of  ■Ff)Od  for  Peace",  the  path  of 
least  resistance  probably  will  continue  to 
lead  toward  resisting  the  needs  of  the  hun- 
gry, toward  constricting  the  use  of  "Fo<xl 
for  Peace" 

URtAKINC   THROT-CH   THE  COST   H^RRIFP 

If  a  way  can  be  found  to  break  through 
the  "cost  barrier",  the  down-splrai  in  the  use 
of  American  farm  products  .-is  Food  for 
Peace"  can  be  reveried 

Suppose  that  shipping  more  Fixid  '.■it 
Peace"  in  1966  ard  1967  would  have  .saicd 
movcy  for  the  goicrvmcnt,  .nstead  of  adding 
to  its  rostt.  Th?  path  of  least  resistance  for 
the  goveriuneiu  then  would  have  been  to  sav 

Yes"  instead  of  "No"  to  the  hungry,  .ii.d 
to  the  farmers  The  government's  Innate  b!,.s 
towa.-d  the  lew-cost  choice  would  liave  coln- 

■ided  'vith  and  reinforced  all  the  other  con- 
siderations that  .irgued  for  exp.indlng  "he 
shipments  of  'Pood  for  Peace"  It  v.'ould  have 
shifted  the  initiative  fou"ard  eiporting  irtn-e 
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/ood.  and  atcay  jrom  the  choice  of  i>:r<irivn,g 
bttrdensome  stocks  so  a.s  to  inittimiie  thr 
goi  rnimrnl's  replacemriit  ("(i.sfv  Hum.m 
hunger  could  become  a  f.ir  :iiMre  .ictl\e  lactor 
in  demaiul  winch  :t  ough'  lo  be  riie  opjxir- 
lunlty  to  in.ike  "soft  I'urreiicy"  siles  would 
have  the  s.iine  kind  of  .ippcil  .ilthough  in 
smaller  degree,  than  regul.tr  conimercial  busi- 
ness does. 

.And  ior  the  long  run  tupi.iiving  .i  bujger 
market  tod.iv  will  generate  a  still  larger  m.tr- 
kel  for  tomorrow"  II  only  ■"FfHXl  Ujt  Peicc  " 
can  bre.ik  through  tlie  'cost  u.irrier"  ii  c.iii 
turn  the  tarm  .ind  food  econouu  oiiti.  .,n 
upv.'ard  .splrid  toward  a  future  ui  whirli  de- 
mand will  rise  m  closer  harmony  with  i  isiiif? 
human  need  and  m  which  F.sxl  lO"-  I'eace' 
can  pl:iy  the  larger  lole  m  world  economic 
development  that  recent  .-.iud:es  mdicite  i' 
can  and  sli.uild. 

I  wish  to  propose  jU  .imendnioiit  to  I';i',ilu- 
L.iw  4fi0  that  would  in.ike  it  [xissible  lor  ilie 
United  .states  to  ship  l.irger  qu.mtities  (jf 
"Pood  for  Peace"  without  increasing  overall 
costs  to  the  government 

The  key  principle  <if  my  i)r,'i5osal  in  ih.it 
'A'ays  .ire  devised  whfrebv  "Jie  US  Covern- 
ment cotild  recover  at  Irctftf  the  .idd.tioiiil 
co.sts  that  would  be  required  rcr  '.'i  ipiuiig 
jann  rornvicditie.i  joi  i/.ve  in  i.unriri/  ,-i)u>i- 
tnes  orcrseas.  as  compiired  to  tlie  ,o.st.-^  ul 
payments  to  larmers  t.i  not  produce  .lU 
equivHlent  volume  of  the  comin. 'diti-s 

Thir,  IS  not  as  dilficult  a  le.it  i.s  it  micht 
.seem  to  be  The  key  tact  ;s  "li.u  the  U  .s 
Government  ur.der  the  F.irni  Act  of  196.0 
i.v  already  obligated  to  pay  Rn  }ir!crnt  it  man 
of  the  co:.t  of  potential  Food  for  Peace" 
shipments  ichnlur  they  mr  ,  r,-.  produced  ur 
not.  Uncle  Sam  needs  only  to  _'c"  .is  lirUe  :iS 
40  cents  or  less  on  a  doll.jr's  worth  o!  "Food 
tor  Peace"  to  break  even 

The  estimate  of  40  cents  as  ilie  break-even 
point,  as  compared  to  the  cost  ol  paying 
farmers  not  to  produce.  Is  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture.  My  own  investigations. 
as  shown  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this 
statement  indicate  that  the  break-even 
point   may   be   consider.ihl",    lower. 

The  United  States  is  a  tjreat  trading  na- 
tion. Surely  it  ;s  not  beyond  American  in- 
genuity to  devise  ways  by  which  food  can 
kje  sold  m  a  h.ungry  -.vork;  vvl.rn  Its  cost 
r;in  be  us  little  as  40  cents  or  less  for  a 
^^'dollar's   worth  I 

IHE  PROPOSAL 

Tliat  a  new  type  of  transaction  Ije  au- 
thorized under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
through    which : 

The  lix-al  currency  proceeds  from  sales 
of  farm  coinmudltles  would  be  sold  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  ,it  competitive  rates,  to 
private  individuals  or  firms,  for  restricted 
uses  withm   the  importing  country. 

Tlie  purpo.,e.s  lor  -.vhich  the  use  of  such 
currencies  would  be  permitted  would  be 
specified  in  th.e  .Sales  Agreement  between  the 
governments  of  the  iniportlng  country  and 
the  United  States.  Oener.U  objectives  would 
be  to  avoid  disruptive  eilects  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  importmc  country,  and  inter- 
lerence  v^'ith  usual  marketings  of  farm  com- 
modities within  the  importing  country  by 
the  US.  and  other  exporters. 

.As  .1  general  rule,  the  uses  which  would 
he  permitted  ".'ould  be  those  which  would 
result  in  su!:.=t3ntlal  increases  la  employ- 
ment in  the  importing  countries.  (New  con- 
sumer buying  power  that  is  generated  by 
creating  *obs  tor  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed HI  poor  countries  is  used  prl- 
iniirlly  to  buy  food,  and  a  little  clothing. 
This  increased  ciemand  for  food  would  be 
o'fTset  directly  by  the  food  Imported,  so  that 
the  overall  economic  impact  would  be  non- 
infiationary  > 

T^ie  agreed  p'arposes  v\"ould  stress  also  eco- 
nomic development  capital  formation,  and 
export  development,  thus  contributing  di- 
rectly to  the  long-run  ability  of  the  country's 
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1-  ononiy  to  p.iv  tor  it,--  imports  on  lully  com- 
inercil    terms 

.At  present  Title  I  .il  V  I  4Kii  .luthorlzes 
sales  if  farm  c  lUiniodities  tor  local  curren- 
'  les  but  .such  currencies  cannot  be  re-sold 
Iw  jjrivate  individuals  or  linns.  It  also  au- 
ihori/es  t-ales  on  lon^-term  credit  with  pro- 
•.  !--ion  lor  repavmeiit  in  dollars  ovfr  i>eriods 
'  f    up  to  40  VI  ar.s 

Unlike  either  of  these  present  mi>thixis. 
0-1'  p'cposal  uciild  rnalle  the  U .S  (iaiern- 
:mi:'  fo  ^ca'iie  siimr  innnidiate  return  in 
(■"• '/;(i 's  nr  Litlirr  iiu'cl  currencies  on  conees- 
•:uiIliI  -a.'(".  iti  -i.'fj/i.  v  lOinnioditirs. 

Tills  vv.iuid  improve  ihe  balance  of  puy- 
niei.ts  situation  of  the  United  .States  to  the 
extent   that    the   local    currencies    th.it   were 

lift  red   lor   sule   would    be   jjvirchased    by   In- 
vestors from  other  .■mintries. 

Moreover  it  would  en.ible  .American  citi- 
.'.ens  to  make  investments  m  developing 
countries  without  .itfecting  the  U.  .S   biilance 

'f  payments  adversely. 

.lOBS    NFF.DED     fOH      IHE     Ht'.VGRY 

The  need  to  increase  employment  is  of 
.-uch  L'ritical  importance  in  most  of  the  less- 
ileveloped  countries  th.at  it  deserves  tlie  urin- 
ciple  empliasis  in  our  intern. itional  economic 
jjolicles. 

F'oriding  jobs  lor  '.lieir  cnonnaus  and 
■inftly-grotrmg  populations  is  the  most  irn- 
'r.rdiate  ar.d  inost  urgent  problem  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped  coiinti  v-i. 

In  many  of  the  jjopuli  us  less-developed 
countries  tod.iy.  a.i  many  as  une-luilf  or 
more  oi  the  workitig-agc  populutiov  hare 
t.o  jobs,  or  are  so  severely  uiidere'.'i ployed 
;>iat  they  produce  and  earn  almost  iiotl'ing 
or  :  alue. 

These  luujc  liungrv  popul.itlon;;  .rf  un- 
productive, illiterate  people  often  are  re- 
Liii'ded  by  the  rest  of  us  as  a  "burdensome 
■urplu.s".  Tills  ,dl-to<)-common  i.iult  is  the 
twin  brother  of  iinotlier  lamlliar  falling. 
which  judges  our  real  and  potential  abund- 
it'ce  :.if  food  in  this  hungry  world  'o  !)e  dso 
II  "Inirdensome  surplus". 

The  truth  is  that  this  vast  luimiin  re- 
sotirce,  now  mainly  v^-asted.  .iffords  'he 
greatest  reall"/able  opportunity  that  exl.st- 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  There  is  ir. 
all  of  these  countries  a  tremendous  need  for 
the  kind  of  work  that  unskilled  "common 
;abor"  -can  do  -construction  of  elementary 
public  capital  of  all  kinds:  Waterworks— for 
irrigation,  household  use,  and  industry: 
Sanitation  facilities;  Roads  and  bridges  and 
culverts;  School  buildings,  and  so  on.  All  of 
these  facilities  can  be  constructed  by  labor- 
intensive  methods,  using  materials  that  ,ire 
available  locally  and  at  low  cost  in  most 
areas. 

.And  the  people  are  w"llling  tx)  -.vork.  for 
".vages  barely  high  enough  to  enable  them  to 
buy  enough  to  eat  and  to  feed  their  families 
:;r.d  a  little  clothing  to  wear. 

Tiieir  Inineer  w  t.'ie  'rue  barrier  .^ealns' 
\>T  jductlvity  ind  jirii'^ress  There  are  hun- 
-ireds'  of  millions  of  workins-age  men  and 
women  in  the  world  \':ho  do  not  (;et  enou.gh 
to  eat  to  enairle  them  to  work  effectively  or 
'o  "hink  rreativcly.  The  visitor  to  India  or 
Pakistan  can  .'ee  them  everyv.'liere,  squ:itting 
m  the  du.st  of  city  streets  as  they  ply  their 
pitif-dl  and  Linrenmnerative  retail  trades,  or 
j^lodding  in  their  fields  almost  as  'boiu'ht- 
'.essly  and  unim.aslnati'-ely  as  their  iiuUock.s 
and  builaloes.  .Malnutrition  dulls  their  y."lt.s 
and  stifles  initiative  enterprise  iid  I'-.ven- 
tion  In  the  h.est  of  sensoni-  tiiey  earn  rarely 
enough  to  sustain  life  :;t  an  animril  ievel 
.And  they  are  producing  a  nev."  fener^t.on  of 
human  beings  v,"ho  are  stunted  physically  and 
ret.irded  mentally  by  maliititrltion.  ".vho  are 
.  lienated  socially  rind  politically  and  psy- 
oholor.callv  from  tiie  /lopes  of  the  Ijtiman 
race. 

Shortage  ■  f  food  is  the  renl  barrier  i:Iso 
that  prohibits  their  'tovernmcnts  from  f  m- 
ploylng   them   In   public   works   prcject.s    to 
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conslra.  I  the  public  i  apital  the  ro.ids, 
tjridges  waterworks,  schoolhou.ses.  .iiid  so 
on-  tliat  would  i>rovlde  the  needed  basis  lor 
their  countries'  ecotiomic  development  There 
simply  isn't  enough  food  in  these  i<miitries 
to  meet  the  ilemand  lli.Ht  wouM  result  if 
l.tri,'e  numbers  of  additional  i)eople  were  put 
to  work  To  put  It  bluntly,  the  shortage  ol 
fi>od  lorces  economic  ]W, tuners  to  ehsK>se.  by 
tiefault  or  by  ueglecl  if  not  I.iy  ileslgn.  to 
lei.  J  UiilUo.is  <.f  their  pi~opIe  m  idleness  .uid 
low-level  acilvlly  because  they  W(  Ji'l  eat  .is 
much  that  way  as  If  they  ii.id  real  Jobs  .t 
iiard  l.ibor. 

FOOU-Foli-W  .I'K      VMf  MjMI-  N  I 

I  suggest  that  ihis  .inier.dinent  be  inlied 
Ilie  ■food  for  Work"  amendment  II  would 
bring  together  the  world's  two  great  "stir- 
pluse.s  "  of  liungrv  people  ..nd  of  unmarket- 
.ible  farm  commfKiiiies  to  i'enerate  jm^duc- 
tive  luiman  v».-(jrk  .And  it  is  human  work  un<l 
Its  pr'Hiucts  that  are  the  true  key  to  economic 
development,  to  progress  even  to  jK-ai  e  ..n 
earth 

Tins  F.».)d  for  Work"  amendment  would 
give  to  the  Us  Government  program  aci- 
jiniulstrators  bolii  ..  inandat-'-  .md  a  license 
to  engage  In  more  aggressive  efforts  to  sell 
American  I  ana  pr'Kiiicis  It  w<pul(l  provide  i,.r 
,k  kind  of  reciprocal  bargaln-s.ile  trading 
sclieme.  in  which  we  would  exchange  fiur 
"surplus"  bKKl  lor  whatever  of  the  most 
value  we  ("ould  reali/e  from  t'le  priKiucis  I 
thi»  le.ss-develojjed  o(,untrles'  "Mirpliis""  ■  t 
hifngry.  unskilled  peoiile 

-1  -(.,.  ,.,,..  ,,,,.p  ,^f  ^f,ri(Ys  ;,nc)  other  barriers 
to  ir.ide.  the  underdeveloped  countries  (ant 
put  I  heir  unemployed  and  under-employed 
ix'ople  to  work  to  earn  enoui;h  '■■  i):iv  us  the 
iuU  jjrice  for  our  extra  food  and  fiber,  not- 
withst.inding  the  urgency  of  tiieir  need  But 
jjossibly  they  can  earn  enough  to  pay  some- 
thing--perhaps  enough  to  bridge  the  gup 
between  what  we'd  have  lo  pay  our  farmers 
lor  producing  less  next  vear.  and  wh.it  it 
would  cost  us  to  ship  them  the  extra  iood 
;nd  Iiber  this  vear.  Perhaps  they  niltrht  be 
tible — after  a  while  if  not  immediately-  \.-, 
[lay  even  more  than  the  break-even  dilTer- 
ence  in  costs 

The  United  States  cannot  sell  us  'surplus" 
fcxjd  lind  liber  at  the  full  price  But  our  coun- 
try needs  to  t'et  only  40  cent-,  at  the  most 
on  the  dolIarV.  worth  in  order  to  ■  break 
even"  as  compared  to  our  present  cQst  ^  ii- 
l.gation. 

If.  for  example,  American  investors-  ',r 
Frenchmen  or  Germans  or  K.nglishmen  or 
.nyone  else — can  be  |)er,suaded  to  pay  onlv 
as  little  as  40  per  cent  at  the  most  of  the 
i.ice  v.ilue  of  local  government  bonds  f  .r 
iinancing  ptibllc  works  jiroiecfs  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  then  the  United  States 
fiovernment  could  furnish  "surplus"  lood 
and  fiber  to  make  .such  pri.jects  possible 
".vithout  .idding  to  its  regular  budget  costs. 
-And  the  hard  currency  realized  by  the 
United  .States  through  ^ale  of  the  bonds- 
'jr  of  ilie  local  currencies  that  could  be  used 
to  buy  the  bonds-  would  directly  inijir'  \e 
our  balance   of   jjayments. 

Whatever  private  invesUirs  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  above  the  40  per  cent-or-loss 
break-even  point  would  enable  the  United 
Slates  Government  to  cuts  its  reitulur 
ivudget  costs  and  to  improve  the  balanct-  of 
payments  all  the  more 

SfOOESTED  I-.SES  FOR  LOCAI^  CURRE.VCIES 

The  exchange  of  "Food  for  Work"  under 
this  proposal  should  be  conducted  for  the 
most  part  within  regular  commercial  mar- 
keting channels  It  ."-hould  be  a  peal  of  Arner- 
i'jan  economic  development  policy  "o  jjro- 
mote  the  development  arid  ttrengthening  r.,f 
commercial  market  .systems  In  the  develop- 
ing couiitries.  and  this  proposal  can  m.nke 
an  Important  contribution  to  doing  so  The 
i'Kifil  currencies  that  are  [laid  to  the  U..S. 
Government  for  food  should  be  sold  to  some- 
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one  who  wtU  use  them  to  pay  wages  to 
mainly-dnskilled  laborers,  who  would  spend 
their  earnings  in  the  marketplace  primarily 
for  the  purchase  of  food  and  clothing  In 
India,  according  to  United  Nations  studies, 
families  vrhose  earnings  are  .it  the  "common 
labor"  level  spend  90  per  cent  of  their  in- 
comes for  food 

Here  are  .*ome  ilUistr.uions  of  the  kinds  of 
i>ps  that  should  be  permitted  of  the  local 
currencies  t<i  be  sold  to  prlva^  investors  at 
competitive  rates: 

For  tha  purchase  of  bonds  Issued  bv  the 
rr.  inlclp;>l  r>T  other  governmental  units  of 
the  importing  country  for  flrjiinclng  labor- 
inteniilve  public  works,  including  basic  pub- 
lic capital  such  aa  roads,  water  and  sanita- 
tion facilities,  school  buildings,  and  the  like 

For  specified  types  of  buslnsss  investment 
A.rhin  the  importing  country,  particularly 
^  .  h  as  would  result  In  generating  m.iximum 
fn.plo>-ment  of  labor  In  the  construction  or 
operation  or  both  of  new  facilities.  As  a 
usual  rule,  investments  of  local  currencies 
purchased  under  the  proposed  program 
would  need  to  be  accx>mpanled  with  some 
dollar  or  other  hard  currency  Investment  iis 
well. 

For  the  purchase  of  specllled  labor-inten- 
sive goods  for  export  to  the  Wnlted  States 
and  other  market*. 

For  use  by  tourists  for  purchases  ()f  goods 
i!id  services  in  the  importing  country  In 
.iddition  to  the  amounts  they  normally 
would  spend 

For  use  by  students  from  the  United 
States  to  cover  all  or  part  of  their  room  and 
board  and  other  consurr.ptlon  exfienses  while 
attending  colleges  or  universities  or  engaging 
in  research  work  in  the  Importing  country. 

NEW      SALES      METHOD      NO      "i:tRE-ALL' 

I-.  needs  to  be  stressed  that  the  new 
method  proposed  here  for  selling  food  and 
fiber  under  P  L.  480  is  by  no  means  claimed 
to  be  .1  substitute  for  other  farm  \djustment 
and  foreign  aid  programs,  nor  even  for  the 
present  sales  methods  authorised  In  Title  I. 
This  is  merely  an  extra  tool  — a  tool  that 
shows  much  promise  for  contributing  to  the 
tasks  of  feeding  the  hungrv  and  of  stabiliz- 
ing and  improving  the  .\merican  agricultural 
economy  A  i?eneral  framework  of  farm  .id- 
justment  program  will  be  needed  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Seierthelf  ^s  the  only  real  ^hope  there  is 
on  earth  for  the  farmers  of  America  to  es- 
cape from  the  prtce-deprestxng  burdens  of 
"surplus"  agricultural  production  capactty 
is  for  the  enormous  and  swittlit-grouing  pop- 
ulations of  the  less-develope^  countries  to 
get  jobs  and  buymg-poicer 

Shifting  the  'farm  surplus"  from  the  com-  • 
modity  warehouses,  where  it  was  visible  dur- 
ing the  1950'3.  back  into  v^t  acreages  with- 
held from  .ictlve  prrxluction.  does  not  escape 
Its  dppreijsn-.g  burden  upon  farmers'  pnces. 
The  experiences  of  1966  ,ind  1967  proved 
that.  The  "surplus"  above  ground  was  gone 
But  the  "surplus"  below  ground  squelched 
the  farmers'  hopes  for  prosperity. 

This  Pood  for  Work"  proposal  will.  In  the 
short  run,  remove  the  "cost  barrier"  against 
action  to  expand  farm  commodity  exports 
when  short-r\in  supplies  become  a  depress- 
ing burden  on  pnces  In  the  long  run.  it  will 
promote  economic  development  and  buying 
power  for  food  and  fiber,  while  enabling  sup- 
pliers of  .American  farm  products  to  s;et  in  on 
the  ground  floor  In  the  Rowing  new  markets. 
This  special  interest  of  .America's  farmers 
coincides  with  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  .As  the  world's  greatest  food 
and  fiber  exporting  nation,  the  United 
Stares  has  no  economic  goal  that  is  more 
vital  th.ia  to  promote  the  creation  of  jobs  for 
the  enormous  .ind  swiftly  ^wing  popula- 
tions of  the  less-developed  countries. 

IMPOB'TINO    COUNTRIES    MAY    RESIST 

It  Is  only   fair  to  say   that   there   ;s  likely 
to   be   reilsuince   to   the   propobed     Fo-k1   for 
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Work"  transactions  irom  some  ol  Uie  iess- 
developed  countBy  governments 

Unfortunately,  not  all  governmenU  place 
high  premiums  upon  providing  jobs-  or  even 
food— for  their  poor  citizens  Not  all  gov- 
ernments truly  sympathize  with  the  goal  of 
economic  development  and  progress  for  their 
people 

Some  governments  would  prefer  to  go  on 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  selling  into  their 
domestic  markets  the  food  and  tib^r  that 
is  Imported  under  Title  I.  and  using  the  pro- 
ceeds for  meeting  regular  expenses  of  their 
governments,  instead  of  raising  the  needed 
revenues  through  taxes  Objections  on  such 
grounds  should  be  accepted  only  rarely  «: 
ever,  by  the  United  States  negotiators 

Some  developing  country  governments 
might  balk  at  allowing  their  currencies  to 
be  sold  at  a  discount  even  for  strictly  limited 
purposes  that  would  not  undermine  the  value 
of  their  currency  for  normal  trade.  United 
States  negotiators,  in  such  situations,  should 
•ipply  their  best  talents  as  salesmen  to  [jer- 
suade  the  potential  buyers  of  the  t)enefits 
that  siM:h  transactions  would  .iccord  to  the 
country  and  Its  people 

There  may  be  misapprehensions  .ibout  ad- 
ditional imports  of  'Food  for  Work"  on  the 
part  of  local  f.irmers.  or  the  tfovernments  of 
other  farm  commodity  exporting  countries. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  the  propo.sed  Food 
for  Work"  transactions  would  result  m  no 
real  disadvantage  to  other  farmers,  brcause 
these  transactions  Lould  create  directly  the 
additional  demand  for  food  and  fiber  that 
would  absorb  the  added  supply.  The  pro- 
posed "Food  for  Work"  transactions,  in  fact. 
would  be  oonsUlerably  easier  to  defend  from 
criticism  on  such  grounds  th»n  the  present 
Pood  for  Peace"  operations. 

ADVANTACES    FOR    ALL    CONCERNED 

To  summarize,  this  proposal  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  United  .States  to  ship 
larger  quantities  of  "Food  for  Peace"  with- 
out increasing  the  overall  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  would  achieve  these  outstanding 
advantages: 

The  US.  balance  of  pavinents  would  be 
better  off,  because  some  Immediate  return 
In  dollars  and  other  "hard  'Mirrencles  "  could 
be  realized  from  Title  I  >a;es  of  .American 
farm  commodities 

US.  taxpayers  would  be  t)ett4T  otf  because 
smaller  government  expendlturps  'Aould  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  given  level  of  farm 
prices  and  incomes. 

US.  farmers  would  be  be'-r  :f  because. 
at  a  given  level  of  government  'Xpeiidlturps. 
the  demand  for  farm  cxtrmnoditii'.-i  '"uU!  -ir 
increased,  and  farm  prices  and  farm''-  n- 
comes    icould    be    strengthened    accordingly. 

US.  farmers  would  be  better  off  also  be- 
cause the  proposed  program  would  help  to 
build  permanent  commercial  markets  for 
.American  farm  products.  If  .American  farm 
products  are  kept  out  of  these  fleveloplng 
markets  through  the  operation  if  dl'.ersion 
programs,  market  development  will  proceed 
muctv.  more  slowly,  and  larmers  in  other 
countries  will  enjoy  a  "head  -,tart"  in  serv- 
ing them. 

I  The  government  pavTnents  to  farmers  for 
diverting  cropland  from  production  are  sub- 
ititute    income,    which    merely    replaces,    in 
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whole  or  in  pjirt  the  income  tli.it  ihe  tiirnier 
would  earn  trom  the  land  taken  out  of  prn- 
(tuctlon  11  iTi-.'e:i<l  lie  Aere  to  .-row  .ind  "o 
market  a  crop  i 

The  hungry  countries  would  be  better  liiT 
becau.se  they  could  obtain  additional  tiuan- 
tltles  of  needed  fcxxl,  thus  makliii  It  [xissible 
for  their  iiow-undernourlshed  citizens  to 
work  productively,  and  to  prevent  the  phy.s- 
ical  and  mental  retardation  of  their  children 
that  Is  now  beint;  caused  by  maliuitrltlon 

The  fiirnier^  'f  the  Ininpry  importing  coiii,- 
trles.  .tnd  •;  Mier  ;o,.<i  ,,iid  tit>»>r  ex[Kirtlnt: 
countries,  wi'w'.d  be  better  off,  because  the 
proBTam  would  insure  that  there  would  he 
ill  immediate  increase  m  tCH^d  and  fiber  con- 
.sumptinn  w  otT-set  the  Increase  In  food  arid 
fiber  imporfs  thus  protecting  normal  in.ir- 
kets  .iiid  price  levels  while  rediiclrie  the 
world's  ".stirplu.-- 

The  whole  world  would  be  better  oIT,  :ie- 
cause  total  world  consumption  of  lood  .iiid 
fiber  would  lj>e  Increased,  thus  improving  the 
le'.el  of  burn. Ill  physical  .md  meiit.il  health 
md  well-heln»r  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  productive  work  done  to  promote  economic 
development  This  alone  can  lead  to  real  ,ibll- 
Ity-to-p.iv  on  <-ommercial  terms  lor  future 
food  .uid  .  lothlng  .aid  other  needs 

10-YEAR  CHANGES  IN  TOTAL  AND  HUNGRY  POPULATIONS 


Region 


Millions    ol 
persons 


luly 
1955 


luly       M.|. 
1966     lions 


Less-developed  world: 
Latin  America  187  2ii 
All  Asia   less  lapan  and  main- 
land China                  824  1.059 

Mainland  China  i.       .          .   -  602  710 

Alrica.  248  318 

Total,  less-developed  regions    1.861     2,340 

Total  less-developed  regions  ex- 
cluding mainland  China        ..       1,259    1,630 

[stimated  number  ol  persons 
hungry  (not  sufficient  lood 
quanlity).  eicludmg  mainland 
Ch,na 252        326 

[stimated  number  ot  persons 
malnourished  (not  adequate 
lood  quality),  excluding  main- 
land China -       755        978 

Lconomically  developed  world: 
Northern  America  (United 

Slates.  Canada) 34  :n 

Europe  ..       W-  "3 

USSR 198  233 

Japan 89  99 

Oceania 14  18 

T^tal  developed  regions 892    1,016 

.Vc    t  '113.5 

i'ui.ulation 2.753    3,356 

Estimated  number  ol  persons 

hungry  (not  sufficient  food 

quantity)  ...  -     -  -  -         -13        '>03 

tstimated  number  cf  persons 

malnourished  (not  adequate 

loodquality) 1.300    1,600 


66 

235 

108 

70 

479 


ceiil 


18 


371 


:23 


26 
30 


124 
603 

90 

;30 


Population  data  tor  mainland  China  are  from  cfficial  Unite  i 
■'Mions  sources.  Unofficial  estimates  lor  1966  range  from  "0  • 
300.000  to  950.000  000 

Sources     Population    Reference    Bureau     //ashinslon.    DC. 
and  The  World  Food  Problem.  Report  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory   Committee,   vol.   II.   The  White  House.   May    196" 
(Estimates  of  hunger  and  malnouiishmenl.  based  on  the  iJtte- 
are  imprecise  ) 


ADEQUACY  OF  NUTRITION  BY  LEVELS  OF  INCOME.  RURAL  SOUTH  INDIA.  1958 


Itwn 


Status  of  77 

percent  of  rural 

population  cl 

south  India 


(A) 


Approiimate 
level  of  income 

ot  common 
liboiers  in 
public  works 

iB) 


(C) 


Per  capita  expenditures  lor  lood  pet  month: 

Rupees  

Dollar  equivalent    .  

Calories  consumed  per  capita  per  day 

Daily  per  capita,  reference  standard,  calories 

Protein  consumed  per  capita  per  day  (grams) 

Daily  per  capita,  reference  standard,  protein  (grams). 


0-S 

8-U 

24-:.i 

0-1.06 

l.Oe-1.46 

3. 19-4. 52 

1.120 

1.560 

2.530 

2,300 

2.300 

2,300 

31 

45 

72 

60 

60 

60 

I 
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ADEQUACY  OF  NUTRITION   BY  LEVELS  OF  INCOME    RURAL  bOUTH   INDIA    1958  -Continued 

Status  ol  '7  Approximate 
percent  ot  iLiial  level  of  income 
\  opulation  ot         of  common 


11091 


It0in 


Per  capita  coo'^uniplion  a^  percent  of  daily  per  capita    Reiprence  Standaid. 

Calories  

Protein  

Family  (6  persons)  enpendituies  tor  food,  per  month: 

Rupees 

Dollar  equiva:ent 

Total  tamily  (6  person";)  income  per  month,  assumiiiR  90  percent  used  tor  lood  at 
incomes  under  RslOO  I'er  month' 

Rupees  ...  ... 

Dolhr  equK-a'ent 
lociease  in  calories  cori^umert  above  lowest  income  level  (col   A)  (percent) 
I  lcre3^e  1 1  I  lotein  consumed  above  lowest  income  level  (col   A)  (percem) 


south  India 


(A> 


l.iborers  in 
[  ubiic  works 


(B) 


(C) 


48 

bl 


68 

75 


110 

120 


0-48  41  66  144  204 

0  6  38  6  38  8  78         19  14  .'7    .2 


0  b3 

53  73 

1  160 

0-7  05 

7  05  9.71 

21.28 

39 

126 



45 

132 

'  i  Ol  more 

bources  'The  Worlil  food  Problem,  "  vol  II  leporl  ol  lanel  on  Itie  v.nrlf1  loorl  'upplv,  Presiflenf'  Science  Artvisory  Committee. 
trie  White  House  May  1967  p  43-44  World  food  budget  1970  I  conomic  Research  Service  II  S  Uepaitinent  ol  Apriculfure,  October 
1964 

COSTS  TO  US   GOVERNMENT  UF  PAYMENTS  TO  FARMERS  FOR  WITHHOLDING  CROPLAND  FROM  PRODUCTIOU    COMPARED  TO  EXPORTING  IQUIVALtm  QUAt^TlTlLS  UF  WHEAT  OR  FEED 

GRAINS  UNDER  TITLE   I.   PUBLIC   LAW  48u.   .962  h6 


Total  acres  iliverte'l  uiult-r  (ii.).ernment 
progf.ims  ( riiiiliofis) 

Total  t.aynients  t  >  firmers  on  conrlifion 
ul  iJiverti'iiJ  croiMan-,!  tfiint  [nortuc- 
tion   encluilinf   Ahe?l  (ft  ficates 
(millions) 

Total  cost  to  I!  S   Ijovernment  to  ex- 
l.ort  wheat  under  title  I    Public  Law 
480  (dollars  ter  nietiic  ton) ' 

Piortuction  ol  wheat  on  ail  diverted 
icres   .assuming  yields  ot  -:j  national 
Jverape  (million  metric  tons). . 

Cost  ot  payments  tui  diversion    per 
metric  ton  ol  assumed  production  i  I 
wheat 

Cost  ot  payments  tor  divers  on  as  per- 
cent 01  cost  to  export  wheat 


1%2 


1963 


1964 


1965 


64 


55  7 


54.9 


$1,440        J1.382         J1.541 


55  9 


$1,633 


$83  38 

29.  5 

$48  81 
59 


$86.69        $73  84 


25.  5 

$54.  19 
61 


26.2 

$58.  82 
68 


27   5 

$60  00 
81 


1955 

62  5 

$2.  j4i 

$76  65 

29  S 

$78  55 

102 


1952 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Total  cost  to  U  S  Ijuvernment  to  export 
Iped  Rrains  at  r.itio  ul  2  corn  t"  i 
sorghum  under  title  I.  Public  Law  480 
(doll.-.rs  [ler  metric  ton) 

Productioi,  ot  leed  srains  on  all  diverted 
iicres.  assnrning  -  i  national  .iver- 
,"f|?e  yields  cf  :'rain  crop  diverted  r.r  ot 
most  productive  frain  alternative 
(million  metric  tons) 

Cost  i.t  payments  lor  diversion  per 
metric  ton  ot  assumed  production  r,t 
leed  prams 

Cost  ol  payments  tor  diversion  as  i-er- 
cenl  ot  cost  to  export  teed  grains 


$49  51 


4/  9 


$50.  70        $52  68        $54  20 


42  5  42  •} 


:i    4 


$54  U9 


j6  8 


$30 


.5 

$32  52 

$35  92 

$31   67 

$4!   21 

fal 

64 

63 

i9 

.6 

I  Export  prices  fob  guff  ports,  No  2  HW  (ORD)  wheat.  1967  World  Wheat  Statistics  and  Review 
of  the  World  Wheat  iituation,  1966  0/  International  Wheat  Council.  28  Haymarhet,  London 
United  Kingdon   plus  export  payment  as  reported  by  USDA, 


Source'  US   Department  ot  Africulture  data. 


OP£RAT|--,G   RESULTS  OF  GOVERNMENT-FINANCED   FARM  COMMODITY   EXPORTS   .-Mi   .-CREAGE  DIVERSION   PPOGRAN'S    1955-68 


Year 


Acres  idled  by  farmers  as 
basis  tor  Government 
payments  (millions) 


Estimated  vield  ot  gran 
Irom  liiled  acres  d 
grown  and  harvested 
(million  metric  tons)  ■ 


r.'arket  '.alue  at  '.iini  it  crop  Pavn-ients  to  Ijirniers  agree- 

rl   i,;rain    lad    I  een   r.ai-  mg  to  rot  produce  crops 

vested   l-om    i 'led   acres  on  i  lied  acres(niillions) ' 
(millions.)  • 


Value  cl  II  S  tirm  c:mmod- 
dv  exports  urtder  Govern- 
menl-linanced  programs, 
liscal  year  ending  June  Jo  • 


1  Computed  at  -^  i  ot  U  S.  a.erage  yields  per  acre  during  year  of  each  crop  to  which  reductions  in 
acreage  harvested  are  attributed,  and  ot  proiected  yield  lor  1958.  An  equivalent  based  on  average 
yields  ol  corn  during  year  is  shown  lor  acreage  diverted  trom  cotton:  and  an  equivalent  based  on 
average  yields  d  cats  i:urirg  year  is  shown  tor  "other  cropland"  diverted  primarily  Irom  tame 
hay    and  some  soybeans    '  aiseed.  dry  edible  beans,  nee.  and  tobacco. 

■  Estimated  yieid  times  U  S  jverage  price  per  ton  received  by  farmers  for  corn  at  the  farm  during 
the  year,  and  protected  i  rice  lor  1958  equal  to  actual  prices  received  by  farmers  tor  corn  in  1966 
Prices  ot  the  various  gramsinciuding  the  price  ot  wheat  less  certificates,  usually  average  close  to 
the  price  per  ton  cl  corn 

All  payments  to  farmers  conditioned  on  their  agreement  to  withhold  designated  farmland  from 
production  during  the  calendar  year  (corresponds  generally  to  crop  year).  Wheat  certificate  pay- 
ments are  excluded  because  they  may  De  paid  even  il  no  diversion  requirement  is  in  ehect. 


'  [RS-Foreign  202,  and  ERS-Foreign  206.  Economic  Research  Service.  IS  Department  ct 
-'-griculture 

Data  lor  1968  Lased  on  or  interred  from  announced  U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture  r  tenti-jos 
.-nd  protections,  particularly  ( ress  release  USDA  12-68  Jan  2,  1968  Payments  under  teed  gran 
.'ind  wheat  prograrriS  are  assumed  to  equal  payments  n.ade  tor  diversion  trom  corn  and  sorghum, 
and  tor  v.heal,  "lespectively,  in  1956   Cotton  program  [ayments  are  assunied  at  80  percent  ot  1957, 

Official  data  i  ot  svadabie  tor  tiscal  year  1968  Protection  lor  1968  t.ised  on  applying  5-percent 
reduction  reflected  m  budget  estimate  to  the  total  lor  the  previous  year, 

r.'inor  discrepancies  in  P.dals  a'e  due  t'.i  rounding 

Source:  U,S,  Department  d  Agriculture  data  except  as  roted. 
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PUODUCTHiN  WoRU)  TRAOt  ADDITIONS  TO  STOCKS  AND 
RESULTS  OF  MEASURFS  OF  THE  UNITEQ  STATES  10 
CONTROL  SUBKllSfS  IN  GRAINS.  1960.  19*5  AND  PRO- 
lECTIONS  TO  1980  , 

|ln  miWvmol  metric  I 


Year  ano  item 


UiHM 


WoiM 


I 
I960 

Pl'^i'luClW" 

I'8( 

827  0 

l*Ollrt  iMlll" 

».: 

M) 

Addition^  to  ^locin 

tLI 

12.2 

ProOuclion  jy«K)»')  • 

IV!    ,  - 

Total  annual  oo'io  |t«in 

9.1 

lu'plut  «4u>val«nt' 

1% 

Piodwton  ■.  . 

l»9  15 

881  n 

Worirt  trade-  . 

«  « 

107  0 

Ailditnm  to  1 

DCki- 

-mi 

-26  *. 

Pr  j.luCI'On  )v( 

>tded  ■       . . 

w  a 

f  iiji  annual  «of>(l  (lain 
.jrf  lu'.  «^uivai»nt  * 


&  S 


1980 


Proiluctmn 
*r)rid  liJ.lH 
Addiliont  to  •,\oc.k\  ■ 
Productic"  j»i»Mleil  • 

Tola'  innii.il  Mnihl  tmn 


31V  fl 

l.Ul  0 

IIQI 

1/5  0 

t2.S 

»!-« 

•• 

ly.o 

r 


'  «r)ri«  A^i«uii«ui  Siluat«n.  CRS.  U.S  Dcpt^t  Atrculture. 

*i-,ninj(on   U  C  .  Feb   .'()    I9M 

•  Ibid  fipotli  i|  Kfiejl  J"d  le»d  i'lins  o"i(  Annual  aipottl 
:>;  rice  and  athei  food  jrami  art  jmail.  amoiintmj  to  onl» 
^   *M  iXXj  to  J  'Xii  OOO  IOCS   and  aie  ^ot  rspotleij  <"  I*'*  wi**- 

Mti.d  jnd  Aiiicuitural  SlalAlics  196»  US  0»pt  at  Agii- 
cuituie  Add'tonj  to  ^tocin  ■  ij  trie  jr-ount  «l  increau  lor 
JeciMW)  '"  cairyovei  'nlo  tt>«  >ucce»'  i  g  it-ii 

>  Based  O"  US  D<'pl  ol  Ajrtul'jre  -ji^crs  Awumes  -■>  ol 
national  m'nf  *«id  at  grain  crop  diverted  f  mml  productive 
jram  suDslitule  c"jp.  on  total  cropland  wdMteid  liom  piuduction 
in  GOvetnmenI  progr<nM 

'Sum  ul  «orlcl  Addilons  H)  stocks  iml  Producten 
avo'ded  li,i"ig  year  Th.s  r»«ectj  the  total  «orl(l  grain  undue- 
twn  capac  '<  i^i  the  «ejr  that  s  in  eIC«^s  at  current  demand  lor 
market  nO  <"'  tood  aid 

•  *oiid  food  SilBation.  FAi.  Report  No.  3S  I'l  US  Oepl  ol 
Aificuitute.  Aug  !2.  ;967.  taoie  9 

lo.d   Amount  shovnn  in  tabiei  9  and  IJ  as  ewcu  ol  morld 


product  1' 

*orii]  ^r  '<.« 
PrMu.-;^. 

J.      ■               !     - 

in  ♦•--•    '-■-■ 
ot  "-- 

...,^.1 

"  •<«  added  to 

1  •-■    .1'  .-  ■  1 

.  lement  m 

■  rtasmucti 

,   <-.ai 

■  -     -A- 

ffM  ■  .--  . 

1  m  l%»i  No  attempt  is 
•  :  «<)fl'1  s'ain  -.u'lilusl"'    » 

■  i:<  a  inare 

•»d  States 

,■    -'   -ut 

jijii!.  11     -  '  J  taiinei    la  oin.-.w 
•  !■'«•,•;  H,.t«nlor  1950  01     Pu. 

35  -)  ul  ine  jiOi«Cted  r  atiorMl  an    •^- ......:..     ,-•;     . 

gijin.  Based  on  t.ible  9,  World  food  ii'uatiO'i    tKi.  u  i 
jl  AJrcji'jr»    X^f    ??    '.96'    ''me-.  ">e  tcfs  »i'.umeO 


Oeut 

to  be 

•'om 

■he 


1    1  tne  sum  ol  the  **<'it'i'>  ioi  '9*i  «j  -jI  ndi»e^ie-j  atiu 
^1"   plus  Jties  (weited  under  farm  progranit 

P^)<.D-roR--*OHK     \MENDN!ENr     PENDIVl. 

Mr  McGOV'ERN  Mr  Pie-sident.  I  had 
uitep.dfd  to  uiler  an  amendnienc  to  the 
St'iiate  bill  to  renew  and  extend  Public 
I^iw  480.  the  luod-fur-peace  act.  when  it 
came  before  tiie  Senate  Committed  on 
Agricultuie  and  Ko:estr>-  Unfortunately, 
I  wao  callt-d  to  a  conference  m  the  Vice 
President  s  o:Mce  to  d.scuss  a  rural  elec- 
trification matttT  of  is'reat  importance  to 
farmers  m  S<->uth  Dakota  at  the  time  the 
bil!  was  up  for  final  action  before  the 
committee  and  aid  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so 

Hawf\er.  the  Hou.-e  committee  has 
approved  an  iunendment  wnich  would 
aulhuri/e  a  limited  trial  of  the  food-for- 
woric  paipofca!  That  ainep.dment.  m  H  R 
16165  would  create  a  new  subsection  -p) 
n;  <vi.r:o'A  10 i  of  the  A-^'ricultural  T:-ade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
.us  follows: 

I  p  I  .\saure  CLin\  ertlblllty  at  suoh  uallorm- 
:■>■  applied  exchange  rates  as  shail  be  agreed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

upon  of  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  forel(?n 
currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  .iKree- 
ment  by  sale  u>  United  States  or  purohaslnR 
country  contractors  fi>r  pavmcrt  of  wage^ 
etxrned  in  the  d^velopinent  and  consumma- 
tion of  work.s  ./t  public  improvement  ui  ihe 
purchasing  country 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  ap- 
prove this  provision  when  the  bill  comes 
before  it,  and  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
cur 

This  amendment  'aiII  not  obligate  the 
US  Government  to  additional  outlays 
of  funds  It  will  simply  provide  a  new 
tool  that  can  be  used — if  circumstances 
waiTant.  and  I  submit  that  the  evidence 
Is  overwhelmuiij  that  they  do— to  sell 
laruer  quantities  nf  American  farm  prod- 
ucts It  is  a  new  tool  that  otTeis  us  a 
promise  of  reducing  net  farm  program 
costs  It  is  a  new  tool  that  offers  an  op- 
portunity t^)  improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ment,*; to  realize  some  immediate  hard 
currency  return  on  additional  sales  oi 
farm  commodities  It  is  a  new  tool  that 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  National  Givernment  to  bolster 
farmers'  prices,  without  the  need  for 
addini?  to  budget  costs,  when  supplies  are 
lar«er  than  expected  and  become  a  de- 
pressing burden  on  the  market. 


April   W,  1968 


April  30,  196S 


Bombing  Delayi  Are  Killing  American* 


HON.  ROBERT  L    F.  SIKES 

►    t:     I! :  u  .\ 
IN  THE  house;      i    .  :  PRESENT.\TIVES 
Monday    Apnl  29    1968 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Communists  have  no  real 
Interest  in  meaningful  necotiation  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  resume  bnmb- 
Ini?  North  Vietnam  It  has  been  nearly 
a  month  since  the  President  took  a  lone 
step  toward  peace,  makln'.:;  concessions 
far  beyond  arrv-  that  the  United  States 
has  previously  made,  m  an  effort  to  end 
the  war  Dunn;?  that  time,  the  Commu- 
nists have  done  nothing  to  show  -'ood 
faith.  Their  only  response  has  been  to 
haggle  about  the  place  to  start  the  talks 

In  the  meantime,  they  have  obtained 
a  rich  harvest  of  benefits  Equipment 
and  supplies  are  pounnn  south  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  An  estimated  number 
of  10.000  trucks  a  day  are  movine  into 
the  battle  zone  with  needed  lotnstic  sup- 
port for  Hanoi's  hard-pressed  troops  An 
estimated  500.000  to  600.000  of  their  peo- 
ple are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
pairing; bomb  damage  to  mads,  bndues. 
and  factories  and  are  now  bemu'  u.sed  to 
step  up  the  production  and  movement  of 
supplies  Every  day  that  this  situation 
continues  means  the  deaths  of  more 
Americans.  The  rapidly  improving  sup- 
ply situation,  plus  a  constant  How  of  new 
forces  means  that  allied  forces  will  be 
harder  pressed  to  win  on  the  battlefield 
and  victories  will  come  at  higher  cost  in 
casualties 

.-Ml  of  this  is  typical  of  the  Communist 
negotiations  They  negotiate  only  as  a 
means  of  victory  They  negotiate  to  gam 
concessions  they  cannot  win  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. But  the  significant  fact  Is  they 
have  not  even  begun  to  negotiate   They 


intend  to  drag  out  U  S    patience  to  the 
very  last  degree. 

We  can  win  the  war  in  Vietnam  if  our 
forces  are  freed  to  fiaht  as  they  were 
trained  to  flcht  and  with  full  use  of  the 
equipment  the  .American  taxpayer  has 
provided  If  the  bombint^  is  resumed  and 
it  should  be  unless  there  are  immediate 
signs  that  the  Communists  mean  :o  ne- 
gotiate, our  military  forces  should  be 
freed  to  win  this  war  and  wltli  whatever 
means  they  think  best  and  in  the  .-;hort- 
est  possible  time 


War  News  Falsitied 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

t    -.  ■  ■f:siAN.\ 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdau    April  30.  i;>H8 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  certainly 
the  constitutional  fathers'  intent  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  did  not  include  free- 
dom to  rewrite  the  facts  to  suit  a  minor- 
ity cause. 

Edward  Sloane's  story  about  the  trai- 
torous action  ol  wi;e  services  in  rewrit- 
ing war  stories  and  "doctorini:  "  them 
to  suit  their  sadistic  purposes  is  shock- 
ing. 

The  stoi7  from  the  April  15  Manches- 
ter. N  H  .  Union  Leader  follows: 
\V\R    News    Is      Doctored" 
i  Bv   Edward  J    Sloane) 

(Note.-  Corre^ipoiidenls  i;lve-away  deUtils 
were  tilled  m  by  home  office  based  m  New 
York,  exphuiatlon  iliows.i 

Jim  Lucas,  the  Incisive  atirt  respected  cor- 
respondent of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspaper 
chain,  back  from  Vietnam,  shocked  a  large 
audience  of  concerned  citizens.  He  was 
speaking  to  a  group  in  .Arlington.  Va..  in  tlie 
suburb.s  of  Washington,  about  the  newspaper 
business,  and  some  of  the  things  that  are 
dangerous  about  It — lor  you.  the  ii^entle 
reader  iiid  your  son. 

.Speciflcally,  here  Is  what  Mr  Luc. is  said. 
.it  ,1  meeting  open  to  the  public.  ,it  tlie  .Amer- 
ican Legion  hall  m  Arlington 

"I  saw  Just  the  other  day.  a  story  In  the 
New  York  Times  by  a  youngster  I'',  e  known  In 
his  prime,  whom  I've  known  to  be  a  respon- 
sible war  correspondent.  Joe  Treaster  i col- 
umnists note  Joseph  E.  Treaster.  New  York 
Times  reporter  in  Vietnam  i 

■  Joe  gave  details  of  our  disposition,  of  our 
weaknesses,  of  uur  strengths,  of  our  morale 
problems.  It  would  take  the  enemy  two 
months  to  collect,  and.  this  was  accompanied 
by  a  map  i columnist  s  note:  Huei  which  gave 
in  great  detail  our  disposition  and  what  we 
knew  about  their  dispositions. 

■It's  .  Just  .  It's  appallltig!  Its  You 
can't  believe  that  a  thing  like  this  could  be 
done.  I  was  particularly  shocked  because  I 
Itni  w  thi.'  vounitster  .md  I've  since  found  out 
General  Sidle  i  columnist's  note  Brig  Gen 
Wlnant  Sidle)  General  Westmoreland's  press 
officer,  called  Joe  In.  and  he  gave  him  hell, 
and  he  threatened  to  expel  him  irom  the 
Theater   i  Vietnam  i 

■■.\nd  Joe  produced  his  carbons,  and  this 
isn  t  what  he  wrote 

"All  of  this  was  inserted  back  :n  New- 

York      .    " 

(Columnist's  note,  at  this  point.  Mr.  Lucas' 
audience  broke  into  scattered  gasps  of 
•Oh  No!") 

So  the  kid  w:i?  :;;  'he     leir     n  rh;:t    Tlif'-e 
are  some  of  the  •hinijs  we  got  to  go  with 

Mr  Lucas  had  otiier  thlni?s  to  say  that  eve- 
ninif.  but  this  revelation  was  considered  a 
hlt;h  point  by  many  suburb'auites  who  were 


present,  and  before  they  went  home,  about 
half  of  them  signed  a  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  kind  of  OflBce 
of  War  Information  be  established  soon.  After 
all.  w'e  are  In  a  war  against  an  armed  Com- 
munist power  supported  by  Russia  and 
China,  and.  we  should  have  newspapers  like 
the  New  York  Times  as  much  on  our  sons' 
^Ule  as  possible  In  the  days  to  come. 


Gov.  Warren  Knowles  Speaks  on 
Natural  Disasters 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdau.  Apnl  30    1968 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks,  I 
lun  pleased  to  include  the  timely  and 
thoughtful  .speech  of  Wi.'^consin's  Gov. 
\Varren  P  Knov.ies  at  the  Governor's 
Conleience  on  Natural  Disasters,  in 
Madi.son.  Wis  .  March  C.  1968: 

It  IS  a  pleasure  for  me  t<i  welcome  you  to 
this  Conference  on  .such  a  Spring-like  day — 
Txirtlcularly  since  we  know  it  is  still  winter. 

Howe\  er.  to  those  of  us  in  the  serious  busl- 
:.css  of  disaster  preparedness  the  coming  of 
.>;)rlng  is  viewed  with  mlNed  feelings  This  Is 
:)a.rtlcul.irly  true  tor  maiiv  of  you  who  reside 
.n  the  Jlood  >laiiger  areas  of  the  Stiite. 

If  we  needed  .my  Incentive  or  reason  for 
■he  many  disaster  preparedness  programs  we 
.re  cni^aged  in  tod:iy  we  only  have  to  look 
xirk  ,us  far  ,i,s  the  la-st  .'-{jrlng,  or  that  of  1965. 
Die  1965  flo-Td.s  should  i"Si)ecially  stand  out 
.-.i  lur  memory  l)eca\ise  at  that  time  rela- 
•;\ely  little  '.lad  Ix-en  .icromplished  to  jjre- 
.i.tre  for  .i  disaster  of  such  magnitude. 

Many  of  vnu  may  recall  that  at  the  first 
ii.itiinil  disaster  contorence  two  years  ago 
.:i   Madison  I  .stressed   the   need  and   Impor- 

•  lire  lor  co\ernment  and  community  lead- 
i-rs  to  "take  the  lnltl:ithe"  !n  the  develop- 
ment of  dlsn.ster  prep.iredness  measures 

since  that  time.  I've  watched  with  great 
.nterost  the  extensive  p;:innlnB  .ind  physical 
■  "fir's  beim?  made  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
::.cnt  ;ii  this  respect  Tlie  challenge  is  being 
met.  and  co\erriment  is  fulfilling  its  respon- 
.  iblllty  to  lead  the  whv.  Tills  was  very  ap- 
ijarent  diinnt;  the  1967  flood  operations 
which  contrasted  sharplv  to  those  in  1965. 
A  well  coordinated  proeram  of  assistance  to 
•he  stricken  areas  was    iclileved  in  comparl- 

•  ::  to  the  :nore-or-less  "Play  it  by  ear"  tVTie 

;   operation  m   1965. 

Prior  U)  1966.  State  ..nd  Local  Civil  De- 
:t:;se  efforts  were  almost  lotully  geared  to 
•:.e  jireparatlon  of  our  citizens  and  commu- 
:.;ties  agaln.st  tiie  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
..ttack  against  the  United  itates.  Planning 
:  r  such  emergencies  as  floods,  tornadoes, 
".res  ,iiid  other  iieacetime  disasters  was  neg- 
.ittible.  and  we  paid  the  .once  for  it.  Federal 

mgrams  ;n  Civil  Defense  ;,nd  the  money  to 

..rrv  them  out  were  de.signed  totally  for 
.'i'liclear  defense  programs,  and  anything 
1  'lie  :n  the  natural  disaster  field  was  strictly 
.  ')onus.  Onlv  recently  has  the  Federal  Gov- 

rr.ment  taken  .i  more  .ictive  part  in  peace- 

•  nie  (iisa-ster  jjlannlng. 

I  might  sav.  .-it  this  [joint,  that  I'm  in  no 
:.  ainer  minimizing  the  importance  of  our 
,.itional  emergency  preparations.  These  pro- 
-.-ams  arc  being  fjursued  in  Wisconsin  as 
;t.'Lirously  as  ever,  as  well  they  should  be. 
W'e  at  the  State  level  are  continuing  to 
rnprove   our   capability   to   assist   local   gov- 

•  .-nment  during  .my  major  crisis.  There  have 
^-•(•n  many  .iccompllshments  since  we  met 
.St    Most  .significant,  probably,  has  been  the 

•st^.blishment  of  six  new  Civil  Defense  Emer- 
:rnvu  Operating  Centers  in  the  recently  con- 
•rticted   btate  Patrol  District  Headquarters 
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buildings  at  Madison.  WfltlfRati.  Waukesha. 
Eau  Claire  and  Spooner,  and  in  the  existing 
facility  at  Fond  du  Lac.  This  joint  effort  by 
the  State  Division  of  Civil  Defense  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Division  provides  facilities  long 
needed  for  emergency  operations  It  allows 
us  to  effectively  coordinate  State  assistance 
in  all  types  of  major  disasters  In  ..ddltion. 
a  new  State  Primary  Emergency  Operating 
Center  is  now  under  construction  ;n  the  Hill 
Farms  State  Office  Building  This  new  oper- 
ational capability  offers  more  tangible  jjroof 
of  how  well  we  are  progressing  m  our  emer- 
gency preparedness  efTort-s 

Earlier  this  morning.  \(''i  saw  lurther  evi- 
dence of  progress  I^m  rofcrring  \o  the  riTent- 
ly  developed  Statr  Tornndo  Alctt  and  Warn- 
ing Plan.  Tiip  mechanic.';  of  tlie  plan,  a.s  you 
saw  by  the  line  demonstration  are  relatively 
simple  but  could  save  many  lues 

.'Several  communities  h,i\e  already  devel- 
oped such  .1  system.  To  those  that  have  not 
I  urge  that  serious  consideration  be  irlven  to 
doing  so.  Wisconsin  ranks  17th  n.itlonally 
in  tornado  frequency  and  duriiie  the  last 
ten  yenrs  has  .iveraged  18  coniuuied  -orna- 
does  per  year 

In  most  instances,  effective  .  oiiniiiinll  v 
disaster  programs  depend  he.nilv  up  n  :he 
use  of  volunteers  to  supplement  regul.ar  emer- 
gency .services.  In  smaller  conimuiiiiies. 
volunteers  may  be  required  to  carry  the  load 
fully.  It  IS  for  this  reason  that  state-wide 
Cull  Defense  Training  and  Education  courses 
are  being  iiiade  av,. liable  to  all  localities  One 
trained  worker  during  an  I'mi  rgevcy  tnav 
be  irxorc  valuable  than  ten  whr.  are  un- 
trained I  iirtte  you  to  both  solicit  and  sup- 
port these  I'ourses  :n  your  eomniunltle!^. 
Don't  wait  until  after  disaster  strikes.  What 
you   should   have  done  wf)n't   help  you   then. 

We've  come  a  long  -vvav  m  uur  disaster 
pl.mning  effort  since  the  1S»65  flood  and 
tornado  emergencies,  but  much  more  re- 
mains Xii  be  done.  We  don^t  exoecr  voii  to 
do  It  alone.  Every  assistance  possible  will 
be  given  by  my  office,  that  of  Bruce  Bisli- 
op^s,  and  by  the  several  other  St4"ite  agen- 
cies that  have  responsibilities  :n  tiiis  Held. 
Of  this  you  can  be  certain. 

But  one  ihlnit  v^-e  can't  be  .  ertain  of  and 
something  that  concerns  us  ,ill  is  the  world 
j)rohlem  today  and  the  ever-present  threat 
of  ixissible  nuclear  involvement  in  some  mili- 
tary conflict 

Our  National  Defense  budcet  is  4.3':  of 
the  total  Federal  budget  .;nd  reflects  the 
trend  of  the  present  administration  towards 
heavier  overseas  involvement  ;n  .Asia  and 
elspv^'here  in  the  world.  The  pr'-blem  of  our 
commitments  in  Vietntm  and  t!ie  present 
method  of  handling  this  conflict  is  not  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion  iiere  But  it  does  directly 
rel.ite  to  Civil  Defense.  There  must  be  some 
c-orrelalion  between  expenditure  for  active 
defense  and  that  for  passive  defense.  And, 
this  Conference  would  only  be  a  phantom  if 
we  were  not  lo  really  look  at  ill  aspects  of 
disaster  potential. 

In  viewing  a  budget  of  over  80  billion  dol- 
lars requested  by  the  President  for  natlotial 
defense,  we  find  that  only  77  million  dol- 
lars is  for  passive  protection  of  uur  own  peo- 
ple here  in  the  United  States,  Of  the  total 
defense  budget,  Ir^s  than  nr.e-tenth  of  one 
percent  ^eflert^  a  concern  ror  titr  sunival  rtf 
the  civilian  vopnlation.  This  is  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  35  ccnti  per  pc^r.on  per  year 
for  Civil  Defense. 

Unlike  the  defense  budget  that  each  year 
escalates  and  increases  i)roportlonately  with 
Internationa!  involvement,  a  Civil  Defense 
program  wotild  cost  heavily  at  the  out.'ct  — 
'out  once  shelters,  command  center.s  and 
equipment  become  operationallv  re.al.  onlv 
•umual  maintenance  and  •iipdatlne  costs 
would  be  involved, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Coiigrfs.'^,  tr>o.  takes  a 
good  look  at  the  defen.se  budget  In  lizht  of 
not  only  our  foreijn  commitments  out  also 
security  requirements  of  our  civilian  popula- 
tion at  home. 
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I'm  certain  that  you  found  this  morning's 
presentations  by  the  flood  and  weather  ex- 
perts here  today  most  beueticliil  I  see  bv  the 
.igenda  that  this  afternoon  you  will  have 
the  opportxmity  to  participate  in  discussion 
workshops  I  hope  you  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity and  share  your  ideas  and  methods 
with  otiiers  so  that  all  may  benefit  and  be- 
come more  [iroficlent  m   this   vital   business 


Fundraising  for  Jobs — the  OIC  Way 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
have  learned  nothing  ilsr  m  recent 
years,  we  have  learned  that  tlie  povcitv 
prohlem  cannot  be  solved  by  inassue 
Federal  i)rogr;iins  I  Ijclieve  this  is  be- 
comins;  generally  lerocni^ed  as  if  be- 
comes increasingly  t'Mdent  that  Fcdeial 
spending  must  be  curtailed,  as  we  oe- 
eome  awai'f  of  the  tianger  ol  .^pctuiint' 
ourschcs  into  a  disastrous  depression 

Still  the  po\erty  problem  remains 
acute.  Millions  of  our  icUow  Americans 
lack  sufficient  income  to  live  decently. 
Paradoxically,  iliis  situation  e.xists  at  a 
time  when  employment  is  at  an  all  time 
high,  wlien  there  is  actually  a  slioilat-e 
of  tlie  skills  needed  Ijy  oui  -.ndustnali/ed 
society. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  PVdeial 
role  in  .solving  this  ijroblem  is  not  a 
major  one  Within  the  necessary  budget 
limitations.  F(»deral  !unris  'vvill  continue 
to  be  neci'.'^saiy.  ijarticulaily  m  the  fields 
of  education  and  manpower  training. 
But  we  must  get  away  lioin  the  idea  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
concern,  only  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  will,  only  tiie  I-'ederal  Govern- 
ment has  the  know-liow.  only  liic  Fed- 
eral Government  iias  the  re.sources.  to 
a.ssist  the.^e  ])eoj)le  in  climbing  the  eeo- 
romic  ladder.  This  i.s  sinuily  not  so. 

TJuis.  the  recent  loundinf;  of  an  Op- 
jjortunity  Industrialization  Center  in  my 
hometown  of  Chamijaiirn.  111.,  was  a  mai- 
ler of  great  interest  and  .satisfaction  tor 
me.  OICs — there  are  now  (iO  of  tliem 
throuahout  the  country— aim  at  training 
unemployed  and  undeiemjjloyed  jjer.sons 
in  ilie  ba.sic  .skills  so  badly  needed  in  our 
economy. 

The  Cliampaign  News-Ga/etie  and  its 
atriliated  radio  station  WDWS  started  a 
•■get  invohed  and  uive"  campaign  on 
Sunday.  April  14.  toward  a  Ltoal  of  raising 
SlOO.OOO  to  finance  the  OIC  program  m 
Champaicn  County.  Within  the  first  few- 
days  more  than  S8.000  was  contributed, 

I  heartily  commend  the  two  Champ- 
paiin  clertjymen.  the  Revorcnd  James 
Qffutt.  pastor  of  the  Mount  Olive  Church, 
and  the  Reverend  Galm  Miller,  iiastor  ol 
the  Ciiurcli  of  the  Brethren,  -.vhri  initiated 
this  iDiogram  followin'.;  a  \  jsu  to  Philadel- 
phia. Pa,,  where  the  Nati-jn's  first  Oppor- 
tunitic.'-.  Industnali^^alion  Center  was  e,s- 
tab'.i.shed,  I  also  rominend  Mrs  Maralen 
Stevick  Chinigo.  president  of  the  Nev.s- 
Gazette.  Inc..  iier  husband.  Michael  Ciii- 
nigo.  publisher  of  the  newspaper,  and 
Larry  Stewart,  manager  of  WDWS,  as 
well  as  their  able  staffs,  for  their  gen- 
erous and  inspiiine  support  of  this  effort. 
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L'nder  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  I 
include  the  fullowlnK  ai  tide  and  front- 
page editorial  in>m  the  Sunday.  Apni  14. 
issue  of  tlie  New.-.-Gazelte  with  two  fea- 
ture .su>rie.s  by  Bonnie  Blanlcenshlp  on 
the  onsin  and  philosophy  of  QIC's  Miss 
Blankenships  articles  should  be  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  my  colleagues  who  may 
And  thi4  plan  adaptable  to  their  own 
districts; 

NEWS-0*4ErTE.    WDWS    La'  Ntji    Ft  NO    Drh^ 
roR    OIC 

The  .Vewi-dazptte  .ind  R.idlo  Station 
WDW.S  uxlay  are  launching  a  local  get  In- 
volved .iixd  «lve"  titmpAli?n 

Through  racUltles  or  The  News-Ciazette 
rtiid  WDW.S  local  .iiid  area  i-Ul7en.<  will  have 
rtn  opportunity  to  share  in  i»  vital  project  — 
the  Opportunity  IndustrUllzat;l.^n  Center 

OIC  13  a  new  venture 

It  IS  .»  skill*  training  pri-Haam  .ilmed  itt 
provldlni?  unemployed  .ind  underemployed 
persons  with  hasic,  marlcetublt  skills 

Capable  wiirkers  .ire  acutely  needed  in  to- 
days  work  rorce  to  iiMure  i  viable  .md  pro- 
ductive economy 

And  the  needs  a.'  tli.«e  wanting  bMlc 
training  and  motivation  so  th^t  they  can  ob- 
tain  and   hold   Jobs    are   equally  great 

■The  News-Gazette  .ind  WDWS  are  proud 
to  be  .^  pArt  of  rhis  new  commvinltv  under- 
taking." Michael  Chlnlgo  publisher  of  the 
newspaper    s.iid  Saturday 

We  mvlte  all  our  readers — in  all  iige  groups 
to  share  m  this  goal  " 

In  announcing  full  use  of  the  two  news 
media  m  the  ^oal  >f  he'plng  raise  $100,000  to 
finance  the  OIC  pn>gnim  m  Gh.impalen-t'r- 
bana,  Chlnlgo  lOd  Mrs  Chlnlgo  who  U  pres- 
ident of  The  News-Gazette  Inc  pledged  !hat 
this  will  be  a  grass  roots  all-communUy  ef- 
fort in  which  all  local  and  area  residents  are 
mvited  !o  participate  " 

Every  oontrlbutor  to  the  OIC— whether  the 
gift  IS  ,1  dime  .1  dollar,  .i  five  spot  or  more-- 
will  In  efTect  •become  a  'shareholder'  in  this 
non-profit,  civic  Job  training  and  incentive 
enterprise.  "  Chlnlgo  said 

Everv  person  m.\klng  a  .xjntrlbutlon  will  be 
recognized   in  this  community  effort 

To  start  the  ball  rolling,  many  Mews- 
Gazette  and  WDWS  employment  today  are 
making  contributions  to  the  fund 

■.\s  '^ash  k'lfts  come  In  from  inen  women, 
vouths  -.ch  >ol  youngsters — the  name  of 
everv  contrll'Utor  will  be  published  In  the 
columns  pf  The  News-Oazette  '' 

Each  rtav  rhis  newspaper  will  carry  a  list 
of  givers  lamoimts  will  not  be  publicized  (.  a 
'abulatlon  of  day-to-day  receipts  and  the 
cumulative  total  on  hand  fon  the  fund  will 
be  published. 

Sharing  in  sponsorship  of  rfte  fund-raUIng 
move  "o  siipp<irt  OIC  will  be  Radio  Station 
WDWS 

Strong  promotional  backing  will  be  given 
cHirlnc  'he  day  and  night  broadcasting  hours 
i>t  WDWS  mchidlng  interviews,  background 
information  ou  OIC.  spot  pUigs  and  other 
.supports  for  the  drive.  Larry  Stewart. 
WDWS  manager.  ;ald 

What  Is  the  Opportunities!  Industrializa- 
tion Center'' 

Will  It  work  in  our  community'? 

What  will  it  do'  ' 

News  stories  m  The  New»-Gazette  have 
followed  progress  of  the  prop'jsed  movement. 
now  established  and  starting  to  function, 
liu'rmg  "he  past  three  months 

Initial  impetus  came  from  two  Champaign 
rlergymen  last  December,  fallowing  a  visit 
•o  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  where  tbe  first  of  such 
centers  was  established 

These  ministers.  Rev  James  OtTutt.  pastor 
of  Mt  Olive  Baptist  Church  and  Rev  Galen 
Miller,  pastor  "f  Church  of  the  Brethren  In 
Champaign,  later  received  strong  support  and 
enthusiasm  irc^m  the  Idea  from  clergymen 
in   'he  Ghampalgn-lTrbana  Ministerial  Assn 
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and    trom    several    leaUers    in    local    business 
and  industrial  circles 

For  sometime,  many  emplnvers  have  found 
It  dlfflcult  to  hire  yoimg  workers  because  of 
their  insufflclent  education  dlsadvuntaged 
environmental  backgrounds,  or  lack  of  mo- 
tivation to  take  their  niche  in  the  main- 
stream of  »<xlety 

The  ratio  of  unemployable  and  unilerem- 
ployed  persons  I.*  highest  among  the  Negro 
population  b»it  the  same  conditions  exLst  to 
some  extent  among  the  Jobless  or  under- 
•  rained  sector  of  the  white  population  and 
other  minority  groups 

Recently,  a  Urge  number  of  local  business- 
men and  employers  who  are  members  of 
service  club.s  here,  heard  the  purposes  and 
history  it  OIC  explained  by  one  of  its  leaders 
m  Phllrtdelphir. 

Eaton  Collins,  .tddressing  the  local  clubs, 
said  the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  are     .in    ilternatlve  to  the  dole" 

OICii  there  are  now  more  than  60  of  them 
'•pemtlng  in  cities  throughout  the  nation — 
.ire  described  as  offering  feeder  programs" 
for  industries  .md  business  firms  in  need  of 
workers  with  b;islc  skills  in  a  number  of  job 
categories 

The  Philadelphia  Center  claims  90  per 
cent  work  retention  of  its  trainees."  Collins 
said,  and  h.vs  saved  millions  of  dollars  by 
removing  individuals  from  the  welfare  roles  " 

.\long  with  dally  reptirts  on  the  OIC  fund- 
raising  drive.  The  News-Gazette  will  present 
a  series  of  .irtlcles  detailing  how  the  centers 
function  and  how  plans  are  shaping  for  an 
OIC  program  t.ulored  for  the  Champalgn- 
Urbana  community 

Hev  oiTutt  lias  been  named  temporary  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
OIC 

A  board  of  directors  has  been  selected 

An  >fflce  has  been  established  at  808  N. 
Fifth    C 

Members  of  (he  steering  committee  are 
now  engaged  in  uteps  to  get  the  OIC  program 
rolling  as  quickly  .is  i>osslble 

Money  is  now  the  big  need 

You  we  all  of  us  can  be  share- 

holders  m   this  vitally   important  economic 
enterprise 

OlC  can  be  the  vehicle  for  expanding  job 
rosters,  filling  job-gaps,  realizing  self-dlgnlty 
lor  many  potential  young  and  adult  workers, 
.ind  raising  the  sumdurd  of  living  in  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  for  hundreds  of  individuals 
•ind  families 

WorKers.  management  and  owners  of  The 
News-Gazette  and  WDWS.  supporting  the 
OIC  !und-ralslng  drive,  join  today  in  Inviting 
everyone  to    get  involved  and  give." 

Ir  Is  Time  To  Name  Names 

We  have  chosen  this  day.  The  Day  jf  the 
Resurrection,  to  launch  an  appeal  to  every 
Individual  In  the  Twin  Cities  and  in  the 
area  which  makes  up  Champaign  County. 
Every  individual  regardless  of  race,  color. 
•  ir  creed. 

Todav  the  News-Gazette  and  Radio  Sta- 
tion WDWS  undertake  a  drive  to  raise  funds 
which  will  be  used  to  train  and  prepare  our 
less  fortunate  brothers,  both  black  and 
white,  who  want  to  work  but  cannot  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  know-how  they 
need  to  get  and  hold  Jobs  open  to  them. 

We  have  more  than  one  thousand  unem- 
ployed in  our  community  literally  crying 
for  help 

They  are  extreme  cases  bordering  on 

despair 

The  kind  of  despair  no  communWy  can 
afford 

It  is  significant  that   they   want  to  work. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  make  It  possible 
for  them  'n  become  gainfully  employed.  Pro- 
ductive labor  will  give  them  one  basic  free- 
dom; freedom  from  want  And  It  will  give 
them   that   self-respect  all    men   seek. 

This  last  Friday,  many  Americans  remem- 
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bered  the  Redeemer  c  roiined  .u.d  rmmv 
other  Americans  remembered  the  beginning 
of     Passover  the     dellveram-e     "f     Jews 

irom  sl.ivery  In  Egypt 

We  hope  all  Americans  remembered  '■«< 
that  last  Friday  wa.s  the  iinnlversary  of  the 
beglniUng    of    the   Civil    War  fought    to 

make  (iir  black   brothers   free. 

In  the  many  centuries  since  the  F.xodus 
and  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Jews  have  .•-\iffered 
greatly  Yet  full  equality  Is  BtUI  denied  them 
in  some  parts  of  this  world 

And.  as  the  crashing  and  crushing  reali- 
ties iif  the  past  fortnight  unhappily  under- 
scored, two  hundred  years  of  Injustice  and 
inequity  suffered  by  our  black  brothers  still 
have   to  be  righted 

Of  the  various  forces  and  factors  which 
have  made  the  Jewish  saga  of  survival,  one 
basic  Ingredient  stands  out  the  readiness 
of  the  more  fortunate  Jews  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  Jews  nnd  t'alnful  employment 

We  agree  with  our  Jewish  brothers  that 
this  Is  th  path  we  must  tread  for  everyone's 
salvation  And  we  admit  that  they  have 
inspired  us  to  undertake  this  fund  ralsiiii; 
drive 

The  Resurrection,  which  we  celebrate  to- 
day,  means  rebirth,  a  new   lease  on   life 

A  new  lease  on  life  Is  precisely  what  we 
are  asking  voii  to  all  help  give  to  the  one 
thousand  and  more  who  are  wanting  to  learn 
what  It  takes  to  get  and  hold  the  i  ibs  open 
to  them  in  a  forward  moving  nation 
which  has  t.<x)  long  forgotten  toj  many  of 
Us  people  md  left   them  f.ir  behind 

On  page  three  of  today's  News-G.i/ette  you 
will  read  about  what  we  like  t.i  .all  The 
Philadelphia  Success  Story  " 

Philadelphia  where  the  Liberty  Bell  srill 
rings  to  remind  us  of  our  beginning.  Is  also 
the  city  where  an  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization   Center"    was    first    created. 

An  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center 
does  exl.st  in  Champaign-t-trbana 

The  News-Gazette  .md  Radio  .Statinii 
WDWS  win  turn  all  the  money  you  ^nn- 
trlbute  and  we  contribute,  to  this  Center 
which  we  regard  as  a  priority  etiort  deserving 
your  and  our  fullest  support 

Our  black  brothers,  in  our  area  h.ive  been 
wondering,  .is  they  have  elsewhere  m  Amer- 
ica, whether  thev  had  any  friends  and  if 
they  had  them,  they  have  been  wondering 
where  'hese  Iriends  are 

We  think  the  lime  has  come  to  identify 
the  friends,  both  white  and  black,  of  our 
less  fortunate  brothers  both  black  and 
white.- 

We  leel  it  i.s  time  to  n.inie  names. 

Names  of  those  who  care 

For  that  reason  our  fund  raising  will  be 
different. 

We  want  all  t.i  contribute  a-s  much  as  thev 
can 

But  we  will  not  print  the  amount  of  Indi- 
vidual contributions. 

We  will  print  every  name,  of  ciery  giver, 
man.  woman  or  child 

We  will  Identify-  and  we  ask  contributors 
to  furnish  the  information — each  rontnbu- 
tor  to  the  fullest  possible  degree 

We  Invite  volunteers  to  collect  m  stores. 
businesses  and  schools  and  to  carefully  list 
the  names  of  each  given,  and  the  business 
or   school   connection. 

What  we  are  seeking  Is  a  massive  expres- 
sion of  concrete  friendship  i'.nd  love  by  the 
more  fortunate  men.  women  and  children  of 
all  races,  colors  and  creeds.  lor  tlieir  less 
fortunate    brothers 

We  want  to  publish  thousands  of  names. 

We  are  confident  that  those  who  do  care 
will  be  legion 

We  know  we  live  m  a  good  comnivinity. 

We  are  certain  the  number  of  contribu- 
tions will  demonstrate  Just  liow  great  this 
goodness  Is. 

This  IS  an  extreme  situation  It  demands 
and  merits  an  extreme  remedy  Our  and  your 
crash  effort 
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We  are  a  small  community 
But   greatness  i.s  not  measured   by  size 
We    feel    that     like    Philadelphia,    we    can 
provide  an  example  for  >thers  to  tollow. 
;  he  tune  is  come, 
.-',.:^dui5   Gne   Be  counted' 

OIC    I'HiLosoi-i- V    I.s   SiMPi  V    .'-'Tated:    Belief 

IN    Man 

(By  Bonnie  Blankenshlp) 

The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter has  a  phlUxsophy 

OIC  believes  in  man 

OIC  believes  in  mans  unlimited  possibili- 
ties for  good,  his  unprovability,  and  his 
right  to  a  good  lile  regardless  of  color, 
creed  Samlly  background,  or  any  circum- 
stance or  niisfori  line  of  lite 

'I'his  way  of  looking  at  things  affects  the 
program  of  the  job  training  center,  and  af- 
lect«  the  relationship  of  the  teachers  and 
administrators  with  the  trainees 

OIC  holds  that  man  should  be  treated 
\iith  respect  His  dignity  Is  not  to  be  vio- 
lated because  of  !ils  .ippearance.  personal 
history  or  jiresent  condition 

OIC  insists  that  lt,s  tr.iinees  be  treated  as 
the  adults  they  ;re  FJveryone  can  learn, 
I  hough  at  different  speeds  and  under  dlf- 
lerlng  c<jnditions  It  is  the  obligation  of 
OIC  personnel  to  assist  the  learner  In  find- 
ing and  adjusting  to  his  most  favorable 
learning  en\  ironment 

OIC  realizes  that  men  differ  widely  in 
their  social  and  ciltural  traits,  and  that  no 
set  of  the.se  characteristics  can  be  judged 
i!ihernnt;v   .-uperlor   or    inferior 

\  positive,  constructive  outgrowth  of  the 
Civil  RlEhts  Movement.  OIC's  services  are 
tno.st  .mailable  to  the  poor,  the  unemployed, 
the  defeated  and   the  socially  rejected. 

To  the  extent  that  OIC  establishes  rap- 
port with  the  victims  of  poverty,  and 
lenders  real  assistance  to  them,  to  that  ex- 
ti-nt   does   OIC   accomplish  Its  mission 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  world  of 
work  must  understand  the  rules  and  prac- 
-.'■es  wliich  i-iivprn  business  and  industry. 
Helping  trainees  tmderstand  those  rules 
and  practices  1.'.  one  of  the  biggest  responsi- 
bilities of  OIC 

OIC's  OKiGiN  How  It  Operates 
(By  Bonnie  Blankenshlp) 
The  nation's  lirst  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
born  of  street  riots,  gang  killings,  and 
in.i.ssive  unemployment  In  one  of  America's 
worst  slum  areas. 

Recocnlzing  inactivity  and  frustration 
.■miong  youngsters  !>.s  a  major  cause  of  ]uve- 
iiile  unrest,  Dr  Leon  Sullivan,  pastor  of  the 
4  500  member  Zion  Baptist  Church,  began  a 
Youth  Community  and  Employment  Services 
program  in  1952. 

In  the  first  five  \ears  of  its  operation,  the 
program  interviewed  more  tlian  7.000  young 
people  a  year. 

Of  this  vearly  number,  only  a  thousand 
were  placed  In  various  jobs. 

The  jiroblem  appeared  to  be  twofold.  For 
one  tiung.  the  employment  program  was  un- 
able lo  break  the  color  barrier  in  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  world  of  Philadelphia. 

Witli  the  cooperation  of  400  Negro  minis- 
ters. Dr.  Sullivan  began  a  "selective  patron- 
age" operation. 

Each  Sunday,  the  group  of  ministers  would 
report  to  their  congregations  the  names  of 
.iny  companies  with  which  employment  ne- 
gotiations had  broken  down. 

Until  further  notice,  their  people  simply 
stopped  buying  the  products  of  that  particu- 
l.ir  company. 

One  of  the  first  companies  selected  was  a 
bakery  whose  products  were  ordinarily  con- 
sume(i  by  Thousands  of  Negroes  each  day. 
The  boycott  lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  the 
company  has  since  become  a  supporter  of 
Philadelphia's  OIC  program. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rev.  James  Oifutl,  temporary  executne  di- 
rector of  the  local  OIC  proKram.  emjihasizes 
that  the  boycott  m  Philadelphia  took  jilace 
before  the  idea  of  a  jcjb-i raining  center  wa.s 
advanced 

The  use  of  a  boycott  luvs  never  been  rec- 
ommended or  needed  m  establishing  any  ol 
the  other  'JO  OIC  centers  throughout  the 
nation. 

Champaign  County  business  and  industry 
have  been  receptive  to  the  projxjsed  pniuraiii 
of  OIC.  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  lii^iwri 
will  work  cooperatively  to  .•-ecure  jobs'  !<ir 
trained,  capable  graduates  of  OIC.  Offutt  in- 
dicated. 

The  "selective  patronage"  crTort  in  Phila- 
delphia continued  lor  si'me  time  Howe\er  it 
became  iucreasiiiKly  apparent  tliat  simply 
making  jobs  available  was  not  enou^'h 

As  Eston  Collins,  field  lepresentatise  of 
OIC.  told  members  of  tlie  Champaign  Rotary 
recently,  working  regul.irly  and  getting  .i 
paycheck  proved  too  imir-h  of  a  novelty  lor 
some  workers. 

They  would  get  ixiid  on  Fnday,  .iiid  not  go 
back  to  work  \inlil  tlie  next  liiesday 

They  did  not  understand,  or  feel  bound  by. 
the  necessary  rules  which  (govern  the  world 
of  work. 

Others  lacked  the  training  necessary  to 
hold  a  job  once  they  were  placed  on  It 

Thus.  In  1"J62.  Rev,  Sullivan  spearheaded 
a  drive  to  establish  a  training  school  to  ecpiip 
disadvantaged  youth  with  a  marketable  skill. 
The  effort  was  to  be  the  niost  ambitious  and 
more  successful  program  of  its  kind  ever  at- 
tempted by  a  community  group 

In  order  to  obtiiin  community  support.  Dr. 
Sullivan  and  his  aides  conducted  a  door-to- 
door  selling  and  solicitation  program,  per- 
suading the  indigenous  communltv  ^  ■!  me 
usefulness  of  the  school,  and  seeking  tlieir 
financial  aid. 

That  effort  raised  .*102  000, 

Philadelphia  corporations  contiibuted 
$250,000.  and  the  Ford  Foundation  contrib- 
uted $200,000, 

The  city  rented  OIC  an  abandoned  police 
station  for  $1  a  year. 

Business  and  industry  offered  not  cnly 
money,  but  equipment. 

During  that  summer  of  1963.  OIC  workers 
asked  craftsmen  and  technicians  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  industry  lo  meet  at 
Zion  Baptist  Church. 

Before  the  summer  was  over,  more  Than  300 
people,  both  Negro  and  white,  had  volun- 
teered their  services  in  training  the  unskilled. 

On  January  26.  1964.  before  a  crowd  of 
8.000  people,  the  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center,  Inc.,  was  formally  dedicated  in 
Philadelphia. 

So  the  training  program  began. 

But  again  a  basic  discovery  was  made. 
Many  of  the  trainees  were  sorely  deficient 
in  such  basics  as  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic and  could  not,  therefore,  communicate 
adequately  or  handle  the  relatively  simple 
arithmetic  required  by  many  jobs. 

Thus  was  born  the  Feeder  Program. 
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Important  Words  by  Eric  Sevareid  of  CBS 


for  .sound,  .schol.irly,  and  objective  re- 
porting, canying  an  impact  which  inu.st 
be  felt  by  all  of  u.s, 

II'  only  tha.se  who  cau.sc  the  trouble  in 
thl.s  couiUry  today  would  pause  and  un- 
dfistand  the  lolc  hi.story  ha.s  always 
jilayed  in  ultimate  dcci.sion.s.  we  would  be 
a  bettei-  and  more  in-aceful  nation. 

I  commend  for  .vour  r(MdiiiR  the.se 
most  important  words  by  Eric  Sevareid 
(if  CBS  and  the  Walter  Cronkite  news 
i)  rot;  ram; 

CH.-;  KvKNiNC.  Nkws  Wii  n  Wai.ihr  Ckonkite 
Exot  KPr I 
Sevarkid,  Ihls  locjks  like  an  ..ppropriate 
day  to  conjure  up  an  unaiiinary  .irituinent 
between  what  miitht  be  called  conteniiiorary 
onvlrtloii  and  what  seem  to  be  the  lessons 
ui  hislorv 

Coiitemporariness  s.ivs  a  iiuiiority  of  col- 
Irtre  siudents.  .is  at  Colunibi.i  Unhersity  to- 
day, are  rebelling  because  they  .ire  intoler- 
ably oppressed  and  suppre.ssed  History  says 
tills  Is  the  treest.  most  [j.itlentlv  listened  to. 
college  i;ener.ition  on  record  History  adds 
that  U  is  precisely  In  ])crlo<ls  of  preat  intel- 
lectual freedom  that  revolutions  are  tisually 
'■enerated  'lie  t)li«(dy-i)un(if<i  Fn^nch  Revol- 
ution iiu  hided,  Contempor.inness,  in  tiie 
form  of  one  Columbia  professor  today,  .'^.lys 
thai  the  use  of  mass  force  and  \  lolence  by 
these  student  seekers  aftz-r  the  good,  the  true 
and  the  l>eautlful,  is  jjart  of  an  educational 
.-.wakening.  History  s.ivs  It  is  the  deadly 
enemy  of  education,  part  of  the  i>rocess  of 
destroying  the  university's  special,  protected 
Ireedom.  as  witness  the  condition  ui  many 
L.ilin  American  uiUversltles  today,  where  stu- 
dents cm  do  anythm!:'  except  get  an  educa- 
lion 

Contemporariness  '•ays  tiiat  ;)olire  leni- 
ency durliii?  ma.ss  nots  and  (lest  ruction  in 
'he  cities  sives  lives  and  keeps  communica- 
tions open  between  aiithtiritv  and  llie  jjro- 
tesuirs  HlsUiry  .vays  ponder  Uiis  ctrefuUy, 
because  i!  tlie  leniency  le.ids  to  even  tre.iter 
riots  l.ir  more  lives  will  be  lost  in  the  end. 
the  communication  will  cease  altogether,  and 
.lUthoruy  will  be  forced  to  use  tiic  Iron  li.iiid. 
History  Is  pretty  cert.On  that  any  given  com- 
munity will  ;)refer  tyr.inny  to  anarchy  If  it 
comes  to  that  choice,  heciiuse  in  a  stat,e  of 
.luarchy,  everyone  is  helpless 

Contemporariness  says,  .os  Ken,. tor  liobert 
Kennedy  .said  .igaln  ukLiv,  tliat  the  root 
curses  of  crime  are  poverty,  unemployment, 
liunger.  History  says  Tiiat  is  much  too 
.'.weeping  a  statement,  that  with  full  em- 
ph.ymrnt  England  .".nd  Russia,  among  vari- 
ous other  nations,  have  more  crime  than  be- 
fore, that  some  very  poor  nations  like  Spain 
liave  r.ither  Utile  crime,  that  tliousands  of 
urL'anized  criminals  are  more  likely  to  die  ul 
f-'iutujny  than  of  hunger. 

Contemporariness  s.fvs  ii  lias  brand  new 
lessons  lo  teach  history  about  human  be- 
havior. Hl.^tory  s.iys  it  will  be  happy  to  keep 
an  open  mind  on  this,  but  will  be  surprised 
if  It  turns  out  lo  be  true. 


Gold  Rush 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30,  1968 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Eric  Sevareid 
over  a  span  of  many  years  and  have 
long  recognized  his  great  ability  and 
capacity. 

On  Thursday,  April  25,  1968.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  his  broadcast,  which 
must  take  its  place  at  the  top  of  the  list 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    Sm-TH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a 
desperate  need  to  revise  the  pre.sent  U.S. 
export-import  policy  to  fiive  a  valid  as- 
scs.sment  of  cash  imports  as  opposed  to 
ca.sh  exports  instead  of  the  present  policy 
which  includes  all  imiwrts.  Under  the 
present  reporting  system  all  exports  are 
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Included  as  cash  exports  even  though 
some  are  sold  for  local  currency  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  country 

Even  under  this  system  of  computa- 
tion, the  Department  uf  Commerce  has 
been  forced  to  admit  a  trade  deficit  last 
month  of  $157  7  millin;  Tills  dire  sit- 
uation demar.ds  one  of  two  alternatives — 
we  must  either  limit  imports  or  stop  re- 
deeming dollar  credit  with  gold. 

So  long  as  foreign  exporters  can  pick 
up  our  Inflated  dollar  bills  and  then  turn 
them  in  for  «old  at  $35  an  ounce,  imports 
are  bound  to  mushroom.  With  our  pres- 
ent liold  rush,'  it  is  hlKh  time  we  face 
the  facts  with  sufficient  couragf  Uj  solve 
the  problem 


The  Dollar  and  the  Ruble 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   Missoim 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr  CliRTIS  Mr  Speaker,  the  April 
29  1968.  ks«ue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  a  lead  article  on  the  USSR  and  the 
ruble  The  main  point  is  that  the  ruble 
has  no  value  in  international  trade  Thus. 
Soviet  foreign  trade  has  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  barter  -,,  stem— swapping 
Soviet-made  Roods  for  de.-^red  imports 

This  lack  of  international  value  of  the 
ruble  has  come  about  because  the 
USSR.  waiit<  it  that  a  ay  The  ideoloey 
of  th»'  USSR  requires  a  planned 
economy  with  the  state  holdinc  all  power 
over  economic  decisions  on  what  is  pro- 
duced, who  buys  it,  and  at  what  prices. 
Thus,  the  ruble  must  be  made  noncon- 
vertible  Otherwise,  if  foreigners  ac- 
quired rublts,  they  could  freely  choose 
which  Soviet  products  to  buy.  upsetting 
Soviet  plannin;^. 

But-barter  arrangemerxs  are  compli- 
cart'd  t  )  arrai  se  and  often  desired  prod- 
ucts cannot  br'  obtained  through  barter 
Tiius.  the  USSR  is  interested  :n  ob- 
taining as  much  hard  Western  currency 
as  possible  to  finance  imports  it  feels  im- 
pt.irtant  Not  much  comes  by  way  of  trade 
w:th  tiie  United  States— the  USSR 
f>nly  sold  S41  million  worth  of  goods 
iiere  in  1967  But  there  is  also  gold  the 
USSR  can  .sell  for  Western  currencies. 
The  USSR  is  estimated  to  Itave  a  gold 
stock  of  some  S2  5  billion,  but  the  So- 
\iets  have  not  .sold  any  gold  for  Western 
currencies  since  1966  Why  Evidently, 
they  ft-el  the  United  States  will  raise 
the  S35  an  ounce  price  at  which  it  buys 
and  sells  u'old  .\  substantial  increase  tn 
the  price  of  ^vld  would  gi\e  the  U  S  S  R. 
billions  of  dollars  of  additional  purchas- 
■.iig  power  In  the  We^t  much  more  quickly 
and  easily  than  barter  deals  or  liard-tc- 
come-by  exports  to  the  West 

Thus  Mr  S;ieaker.  several  important 
Lssues  are  raised  by  this  article 

First,  the  nature  of  U  S.^.R.  economic 
.system  prevents  the  free  |  e.xchange  of 
t'oods  and  services 

The  trend  in  the  United  States  over 
the  past  several  years  in  this  direction — 
restrictions  on  lending  and  investment 
overseas  the  interest  equalization  tax 
among  otjiers — make  one  wonder  how  far 
the  current  administration  plans  to  go 

Second,  the  single  greatest  boost  the 
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United  States  could  give  to  the  economy 
of  the  U  S.S  R.  would  be  to  let  the  US. 
economic  hou.se  get  so  far  out  of  order 
that  we  have  to  raise  the  price  of  anld 
This  would  put  billions  of  dollars  m  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  the 
U  S  S  R.  overnight  But  this  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility unless  this  administration  takes 
the  steps  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of 
t;  p  Federal  deficit,  control  inflation,  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments  through 
nonrestnctive  measures,  and  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  If  firm  steps  are 
not  taken,  we  may  find  wage  and  price 
controls  internally,  and  the  internation- 
al u.se  of  the  dollar  firmly  controlled  Is 
tins  what  the  adnnnistration  wants?  If 
not,  the  administration  must  immediate- 
ly reduce  spending,  which  is  the  single 
most  important  act  it  could  take  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  control  inflation,  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments,  and  re- 
store confidence  in  the  dollar  and  the 
US  economy.  If  these  steps  are  not  tak- 
en, economics  in  this  country  may  have 
real  reason  to  be  known  as  the  dismal 
science 

The  article  follows. 
Fc.NNY  .Money  Sovietts  Cho'jse  .\  V.we  vor 
THE  RiBLE  Thai  United  States  Fears  tor 
THE  Dollar— To  Insulate  Their  Economy. 
Ri  ssiA.NS  Makx  Clrken<.y  Vm.1  eless  Out- 
side L  Sri  R— The  Price  Trauing  by 
Barter 

I  By  Ray  Vlcker) 
Tourists  swarmed  into  Valletta.  Malta. 
from  a  cruise  ship  recently  for  a  day  of  sight- 
seeing ind  shopping — only  to  And  that 
neither  hor*cab  drivers  nor  storekeepers 
would  take  their  money  A  persistent  few  re- 
lumed to  the  ship,  bought  pos-tcards.  wooden 
carvings  and  other  curios  in  the  vessel's 
shop  and  sought — ijeneraUy  fruitlessly — to 
trade  them  for  cab  rides  and  souvenirs 
ashore. 

Another  example  of  European  suspicion  of 
the  dollar  during  last  month's  L'  3.  gold 
..Tisls?  Hardly  The  tourists  were  Russian. 
The  currency  the  Maltese  wouldn't  take  was 
the  ruble  And  there  wasn't  any  crisis.  The 
only  reason  this  sort  of  situation  doesn't 
arise  all  the  time  Is  that  most  traveling  Rus- 
sians Ituow  better  than  to  try  -m  spend  rubles 
outside  their  own  country 

For  the  position  of  the  ruble  almost  pre- 
cisely Illustrates  the  fate  US.  flnanclal  otB- 
cials  are  struggling  desperately  to  avert  for 
the  dollar.  Some  elements  of  that  position: 

Officially,  each  ruble  Is  worth  0.987412 
grams  of  gold.  .Actually,  Its  gold  value  Is 
zero;  it  can't  be  exchanged  for  gold.  • 

A    BIG    DISCOUNT 

Outside  Russia,  the  ruble  can  only  rarely 
be  exchanged  for  other  currencies — and  then 
at  a  startling  discount  irom  its  official  \  alue 
j:  si. 11  in  US.  muney  Banks  in  Switzer- 
land and  m  Munich  m  West  Germany  sell 
rubles  for  24  cents  each.  They  lind  few 
buyers. 

Even  m  the  Communist  world,  hardly  any 
non-Russians  want  r'lbles.  Red  countries  m 
Ea-tern  EuropH  prefer  to  Uike  p.ivment  for 
their  exports  in  gold,  dollars,  other  Western 
currencies,  commodities — almost  .mything 
but  rubles 

3o'.  let  foreign  tride.  In  consequence  has 
to  be  carried  on  primarily  by  the  primitive 
ivstem  of  barter  Russia  pays  for  Rumanian 
wheat  with  iron  ore  and  for  Polish  coal  with 
.ilrpLines.  In  dealing  with  the  West.  Soviet 
foreign  traders  may  ship  commodities  to 
Spam.  'aXe  payment  in  sherry  and  then  swap 
the  sherry  lor  British  chemicals. 

For  any  Western  country,  a  currency  that 
was  useless  externally  wotUd  be  at  the  very 
least   a  deep  embarrassment.   For   the   U.S., 
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long  used  to  having  the  dollar  serve  as  the 
standard  of  value  against  which  all  free- 
world  currencies  are  niea.sured,  it  would  be 
the   ultimate  financial   dlsgr.ice 

that's    how     IHKV    WANT    IT 

But  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  situation  Is 
nothing  of  the  sort  The  ruble  hasn't  lost  its 
international  value;  under  communi.sni  It 
has  never  had  any  The  reason  basically,  i.« 
that  the  Kremlin  doesn't  uatit  it  Ui  have 
any  .^nd  If  that  seems  incredible  !o  .Ameri- 
can dollar  defenders,  the  difference  m  the 
t*o  approaches  accurately  measure?  the 
chasm  between  Soviet  and  Western  eco- 
numic  systems 

.As  interpreted  in  Russia,  Cunimuiilst  ideol- 
ogy requires  n  planned  economy  with  the 
state  holding  at  least  ultimate  control  over 
.ill  decisions  on  w!i»t  is  produced,  who  jjets 
to  buy  It  and  .it  what  prices.  It's  true  that 
Moscow  Is  experlmentlne  wltli  a  Uberalii-a- 
tlon  of  this  system,  .illowlng  some  state 
enterprises  more  freedom  ;n  making  pr^duc- 
t:on  and  price  decisions  But  n  has  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  foreign  capitalists  anv  say  In 
that  process 

That,  to  the  Russian  mind  means  sharply 
restricting  botli  the  number  of  rubles  a  for- 
eigner can  acquire  .md  what  he  can  use  them 
for  The  alternative,  in  Soviet  terms  :s  un- 
thinkable What  would  become  of  the  state 
plan  if  foreigners,  including  capitalists, 
could  acquire  rubles  ireelv  ind  use  them  to 
btiy  whatever  Russian  goods  {hey  cho.se  at 
prices  they  would  Insist  on  bargaining  over'' 

So  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  the  ruble 
a  'nonconvertlble"  currency  It  can't  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  because  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment won't  sell  any  gold  to  redeem  rubles 
(though  the  USSR  has  rich  gold  mines  i 
Foreigners  can  buy  rtibles  through  iitficial 
channels  only  If  they  come  to  Russia  as  tour- 
ists or  on  business — and  then  they  can't 
legally^take  the  rubles  back  home  with  them. 

A    COAT    or    ARMS 

Thus,  abovit  the  only  rubles  reaching  the 
West  are  the  handful  brought  out  of  Russia 
in  the  attache  cases  of  departing  di])lomats 
TJiese  rubles  have  Utile  value  except  as  a 
curiosity  .A  piece  of  yellow-green  paper  en- 
graved with  a  hammer  and  sickle,  the  de- 
nomination printed  in  all  14  langu.^ees  used 
in  the  USSR  and  ,i  Cyrillic-alphabet  decla- 
ration that  the  bill  is  covered  by  all  the 
wealth  of  the  USSR  and  should  be  accepted 
throughour  the  Soviet  Union  " 

(It  had  belter  be  .iccepted  at  face  v.ilue 
throughout  the  .Soviet  Union,  The  Kremlin 
maintains  the  ruble's  domestic  value  chietly 
by  controlling  wage-price  decisions,  but 
harsher  means  are  used,  too;  ruble  black- 
marketeers  who  deviate  from  the  official  ex- 
change rate  can  be  imprisoned  up  -o  15 
years.  Flagrant  cases  can  be — and  :n  *he 
early  1960's  occasionally  were — punished  by 
death  ) 

Despite  the  Russians'  ^;eneral  unwilling- 
ness to  let  rubles  go  .abroad,  thev  have 
created  a  special  ruble  they  would  like  Red 
nations  m  Eastern  Burone  to  accept.  This 
"transferable  ruble"  is  intended  to  l.icilltate 
trade  with  the  other  seven  members  of 
Comecon.  an  organization  trying  to  build  a 
Communist  common  market  in  Eastern 
Europe 

But  this  ruble  is  •transferable"  only  be- 
tween Russi.m  and  anoiher  Comecon  mem- 
ber sucn  as  Czecho8lova;:ia — not  even  be- 
tween Czechoslovakia  and  a  third  bloc 
member,  such  as  Hungary,  let  slone  i  West- 
ern rountry.  So  It  Is  oniy  a  sort  of  lOU  that  .i 
Comecon  country  can  use  'o  buy  whatever 
goods  t.ie  Russians  want  to  sell,  at  prices  the 
Russians  set. 

That  use  has  little  or  no  appeal  for  coun- 
tries rebelling  against  their  old  role  as  Soviet 
satellites,  Czechoslovakia  for  instance,  has 
shipped  Russia  goods  wo.-th  more  than  the 
Soviet  goods  It  has  received  in  rettirn,  so  the 
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U.SSR  has  credited  it  with  a  '"<lg  sum  of  trans- 
ferable rubles  To  the  Czechs'  new  natlon- 
alL^tic  Communist  regime,  that  credit  is  next 
til  worthless  They  don';  want  the  Russian 
golds  they  could  buy  with  the  transferable 
rubles,  they  can't  use  the  ruble  credit  to 
Iniy  , mything  irim  any  other  rountry  and 
Russia  is  iiaying  no  interest  on  the  trans- 
ferable-ruble debt. 

To  civp  'he  f-redtt  some  'alue,  Ota  Sik. 
chief  Czech  eronLimic  phinner  has  called  on 
Ru.'^sln  to  make  the  ruble  convertible  into 
Soviet  Ljold — which  the  Czechs  could  then 
use  t.i  buy  goods  In  the  Wrst  Tlie  Ru.ssians 
are  unlikely  to  heed  his  plea,  though  it's 
i)osv:hlp  they  nrght  craiit  some  loan  aid. 
But  retectlntt  the  convertible  ruble  won't 
help  the  Kremlin's  etTorts  to  hold  Czech 
loyalty 

The  complications  that  the  lack  of  a  con- 
'.(•rtible  currency  ei' es  rise  to  in  Russia's 
trade  with  the  West  are  widespread.  Cur- 
rent :v,  Italy  is  Interested  in  buying  $3  bil- 
lion worth  of  Russian  natur.i!  gas  on  a 
2.T-year  contract  The  Soviets  need  pipe  to 
build  a  line  to  Italy  from  their  wells,  and 
tlipv  have  proposed  that  Italy  supply  the 
pipe  m  p,irt  payment  for  the  gas, 

THE    t'SES    OF    CASH 

Making  the  amount  of  pipe  Involved,  how- 
ever, could  tie  up  the  Italian  steel  Industry 
.Mr  years  on  a  single  order.  So  the  deal  Is 
lunging  fire — and  may  be  lost  to  the  Al- 
^rerians  or  the  Dutch,  v^-ho  are  eager  to  sell 
gas  to  Italy  for  cash  rather  than  for  pipe. 
If  the  Russians  had  a  convertible  currency, 
of  cour.se  they  could  buy  pipe  from  other 
countries  for  cash,  then  sell  the  gas  to  Italy 
for  (■:i,sh 

So-,  let-Western  trade,  nevertheless.  Is  In- 
cre,is;ng  faster  than  world  trade  generally. 
r-Ao  : actors  are  responsible  One  is  the  zeal 
of  some  Western  countries  and  companies  to 
open  what  they  see  as  a  vast  new  market  In 
Ru.ssla. 

Many  comnanies  in  West  Germany,  Prance, 
Britain  and  Italy  now  offer  the  Soviets  goods 
on  easy-credit  terms,  often  with  the  backing 
of  their  governments.  Other  companies  are 
willing  to  barter  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  British 
subsidiary  iias  just  given  Rory  Gotley,  one 
of  Its  executives,  a  fulltlme  job  arranging 
barter  deals  He  will  trade  Ford  cars  for  Rus- 
sian '.umber,  Hungarian  wine  or  whatever 
else  -he  Soviets  and  .their  allies  will  sell— 
and  then  try  to  lind  somebody  to  whom  Ford 
can  sell  these  products. 

KON'DNESS   FOR   THE   DOLLAR 

The  other  factor  in  the  trade  buildup: 
Russian  -raders  aren't  too  proud  to  use  West- 
ern currencies  to  arrange  deals  they  can't 
swins  for  rubles.  In  particular,  they  are 
.making  growing  use  of  the  dollar. 

The  Ru.ssian.-  don't  get  nr\any  dollars  by 
tradini:  with  the  U  S  ;  in  1967,  Soviet  exports 
to  -America  were  valued  at  a  relatively  trifling 
$41  iTulllon.  x-ut  enough  dollars  are  floating 
around  Curope  for  the  Russians  to  be  able  to 
demand  payment  in  dollars  from  Spain,  say, 
for  itoods  shipped  to  that  country.  They  may 
then  use  the  dollars  to  pay  for  goods  they 
buy  .somewhere  e!se  -And  Moscow  Narodny 
Bank  Ltd,,  a  London  institution  owned  by 
•he  Soviet  trovernment,  actively  solicits  de- 
posits of  Euro-doilars  (dollars  owned  by  peo- 
ple or  co.mpanies  located  outside  the  U.S.). 
which  It  then  uses  to  finance  East-West  trade 
deals, 

.Are  the  Russians  embarrassed  by  this  rell- 
•nre  on  a  currency  whose  recent  problems, 
ai  cording  to  the  Soviet  newspaper  Pravda, 
"reveal  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  economy 
of  ,  .  the  United  States"?  Not  a  bit;  they're 
rather  inclined  to  boast  about  their  dollar 
operations  "We  are  one  of  the  largest  Euro- 
dollar dealers  in  London,"  brags  Nikolai 
Vasillevich  Nikitkin,  chairman  of  Moscow 
Narodnv  Bank. 

GOLD   irOARDERS 

The  Soviets  once  imanced  their  foreign 
trade  partly  with  gold.  too.  Sometimes  they 
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paid  directly  in  gold  ior  Western  -'Oixls  (in- 
cluding wlient  boutrht  from  the  U  .S  ..;ome 
years  ago.  other  times  they  sold  Ltold  in  L<in- 
don  for  Western  currencies  that  were  then 
used  to  finance  trade  deals  But  ihe  last 
known  Soviet  gold  sale  was  m  1966  .Since 
then  t^e  Russians  have  hoarded  all  their 
substantial  gold  prtxiuction  ( there  aren't  any 
figures  on  that  output,  but  Western  esti- 
mates are  that  it  totaled  $24.'>  inilllnn  la.st 
year,  raising  the  total  .Soviet  gold  .stock  to 
about  $2.5  billion)  . 

Tlie  ajip.irent  reason:  The  Russl,',ns  ,;rc 
confident  the  U  S  Treasury  will  soon  l>e 
forced  to  r.iise  the  SS.t  an  ounce  price  at 
which  it  buys  and  ,^cll,s  gold- -a  price  that 
governs  all  other  gold  (luotations  While  tins 
would  devalue  any  dollars  the  Russl.ms  mlt'iit 
be  holding  to  fln.ince  their  trade,  tlif  .Soviet-s 
would  gain  far  more  than  they  would  lose 
from  any  such  move  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  their  gold  .-.tock  would  trive  them 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  additional  pur- 
chasing power  in  world  markets  .Also,  paying 
for  Western  goods  In  irold  would  be  far  sim- 
pler than  arranging  complex  barter  deals  or 
scratching  to  come  up  with  dollars 

That  prospect  is  one  of  the  reasons  .Ameri- 
can policy-makers  are  so  grimly  determined 
to  avoid  devaluing  the  dollar  if  .it  .ill  }X).-.=i- 
ble.  To  put  it  mildly,  they  don't  like  the  idea 
of  handing  the  Russians,  throuuh  .i  weaken- 
ing of  the  American  currency,  a  position  in 
world  trade  that  the  weakness  of  the  Rus- 
sians' own  currency  now  denies  to  them 

"It  would  be  ironic,"  says  one  American 
official  in  Europe.  "If  we  spent  nearly  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  in  Vietnam,  plu.s  up  to  500  lives  a 
week,  to  contain  communism,  oniy  'o  give 
Russian  communists  a  tremendous  monetary 
victory  through  gold  revaluation  " 
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Teacher  and  Pupil 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  follo'w- 
ing  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wa.shins- 
ton  Evening  Star,  April  20,  1968.  demon- 
strates more  meaningfully  and  polsoiant- 
ly  than  10,000  words  that  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  teacher  and  pupil  can- 
not be  measured  in  terms  of  classrooms 
and  textbooks: 

A  Boy  and  a  Dead  Bird 

Sir:  It  was  just  a  dead  bird  that  the  little 
boy  brought  home. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  it''"  the  child  asked 
anxiously. 

I  started  to  say  "Go  throw  it  in  the  gar- 
bage can."  But  something  about  the  hov's 
face  stopped  me  I  realized  It  was  probablv 
his  first  experience  with  death,  so  I  said  I'd 
get  something  to  dig  with  and  maybe  we'd 
better  bury  It. 

The  little  boy  and  I  wrapped  the  bird  m 
fresh  white  paper  and  took  turns  digging  a 
hole  with  an  old  tablespoon  we  found  Some- 
thing more  seemed  needed  so  I  remarked  to 
the  child  that  I  had  read  in  the  Bible  that 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  earth  without 
our  Heavenly  Father  knowing  it.  Thus  ended 
the  bird's  funeral,  or  so  I  thought, 

A  few  hours  later,  while  walking  on  the 
deserted  play-ground.  I  happened  to  look 
down  at  the  little  mound  of  fresh  dirt  and 
there  found  a  tiny  cross  made  of  two  sticks 
and  tied   together  with   black   thread. 

The  hope  of  eternity  which  the  child  had 
for  himself  he  would  not  deny  even  to  a  little 
bird. 

Anne  E.  Leigh. 
First  Grade  Teacher. 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLlNrilS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aiml  30.  19GS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
oailier  today  I  haii  the  iMTvilece  of  at- 
tending a  special  reromony  at  the  White 
Hoii.se  at  whic-h  the  Pinsideiit  paid  well- 
dc^prvod  tribute  to  the  national  teacher 
of  the  year, 

Tlie  Teacher  of  the  Year  .Award  has 
been  ;|)oiisoied  annually  since  )9r,2  by 
Look  magazine  in  cooperation  with  the 
Coimcil  of  Cliief  atat<'  School  Officers. 
Criteria  for  .selection  include  sound  pro- 
fc.s.sional  education  and  successful  leach- 
ing px))erience  Tliey  include  as  well  such 
personal  qualities  as  love  of  children, 
,skill  in  luiman  relations,  intellectual 
ability  and  wide  cultural  interests,  emo- 
tional inatunty,  and  community  partici- 
liation — in  u'eneral,  being  an  active  citi- 
zen and  helping  to  make  children  be- 
come oetter  citizens,  Tlie  teacher  ,se- 
lected  to  receive  this  honor  each  year 
represents  the  thou.sands  of  dedicated 
educators  throughout  the  Nation  who 
contribute  so  vitally  to  our  way  of  life, 

I  am  proud  to  .say  that  the  1968 
teacher  of  the  year  comes  from  the  Land 
of  Lincoln  and  the  15th  Congressional 
District  of  Illlnoii  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  represent  in  the  Congress,  He  is 
David  Graf.  51.  coordinator  of  the  di- 
versified occupations  ijrograrn  of  the 
Sandwich  High  School,  Sandwich,  111, 

Mr  Graf  lias  been  a  lifelong  resident 
of  the  community  in  which  he  teaches, 
except  for  several  temporary  j^eriods  of 
absence — one  of  which  was  when  he 
worked  his  way  through  the  Univer.sity 
of  Illinois,  where  he  was  not  only  a 
scholar  but  an  athlete — excelling  in  both 
football  and  basketball  Then.  to.o.  dur- 
ing World  War  II  lie  .served  with  distinc- 
tion m  the  tank  conis  under  Gen  George 
S.  Patton.  Jr — returning  to  civilian  life 
with  a  Purple  Heart  and  two  Oak  Leaf 
Clu.sters,  tlie  Bronze  Star  for  bravery, 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  valor,  Tliere 
were  also  short  ab,vnces  while  teaching 
or  doing  graduate  study  elsewhere — 
and  while  he  may  have  had  a  ,successful 
career  in  architecture,  which  is  another 
of  his  many  interests,  he  has  found  chal- 
lenge and  fulfillment  in  teaching  and 
working  with  young  i^eople. 

The  diversified  occupations  program 
at  Sandwich  High  .School  is  a  unique 
"earn  and  learn"  jjrogram  structured  not 
onlv  to  the  r.eeds  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent but  the  community  and  society  in 
^'■eneral,  Indeed,  it  is  a  program  wliich 
other  schools  thi-oughout  the  country 
might  well  emulate.  Not  onlv  does  Mr, 
Graf  iirovidf  the  leadershiiJ  for  this  spe- 
cial program  which  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish, it  also  reflects  his  basic  philcsophy 
of  living — that  every  person  lias  some- 
thing of  value  to  contribute  to  the 
world — and  that  exexy  human  being  can 
have  a  meaningful  and  satisfying   life. 

Briefly,  the  sandwich  "DO"  plan  is  a 
cooperative  enterprise  in  which  the  busi- 
ness, industrial,  and  professional  estab- 
lishments of  the  town  collaborate  with 
the  high  school.  Local  firms  offer  part- 
time  employment  and  practical  on-the- 
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job  experience  for  students,  who  learn 
the  technique  !n  Mr  Ciraf  s  classroom 
B'.r.  the  task  Involves  much  more  than 
teaching  Its  success  depends  as  much 
on  skillful  matching,'  of  student  apti- 
tudes and  interests  with  occupations. 
of  maintaining  the  confidence  of  busi- 
nessmen who  participate,  of  havini?  the 
enthusiasm  to  inspire  .vouns  students  af 
7am  classes  These  young  men  and 
women  learn  and  work  at  a  varietv  of 
trades  and  tram  for  many  occupations 
S<^me  even  band  together  to  build  new 
homes — complete  from  the  basement 
up — iisinkT  plans  worked  mit  in  Mr  Graf's 
versatile  classroom  VV'lien  completed, 
the  house  is  sold,  and  the  enterprisinsf 
youni;  men  perhaps  so  to  coUeu*'  These 
who  do  not  pursue  higher  education, 
however,  leave  hlsh  school  with  skills 
that  will  insure  them  well-paid  employ- 
ment as  technicians — and  those  who 
enter  colletje  make  better  tirades  be- 
cause of  the  discipline  of  technical  train- 
ini:  they  received  in  hi^ih  school  Drop- 
outs are  virtually  unknown  No  matter 
in  which  direction  they  po  after  grad- 
uation, the  'DO"  students  find  that 
thanks  t<rMr  Graf,  new  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity have  been  opened 

But  oponintj  doors  of  opportunity  ex- 
tends beyond  David  Grafs  academic 
role  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  civic  protect 
for  which  he  was  iniually  re.sponsible  is 
appropriately  called  the  Open  Door  It  Is 
a  workshop  'or  mentally  retarded  men 
and  women  who.  under  the  supervision 
of  nei-hborhood  volunteers,  do  assembly 
N'.ork  for  local  manufacturers  Not  only 
do  they  benefit  from  the  therapy  of  work 
and  the  understanding  guidance  thev 
receive,  they  earn  their  own  livelihood — 
and  local  firms  benefit  from  their  a.ssist- 
ance  The  Open  Door  began  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Graf  hom.e  uith  a  small 
-rr.iup  of  retarded  children  Later,  the 
community  raised  funds  to  build  the 
present  modern  workshop  which,  by  the 
wav  IS  dedicated  to  David  Graf  and  was 
opened  last  year 

A  colonel  m  the  A:  my  Re.^ivf\s  Mr 
Graf  al:^o  was  graduated  from  the  Com- 
mand General  Staff  Sch(X)l  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  Kans.  in  1960  and  returned 
there  for  5  years  ai  an  instructor  during 
the  summer  months 

.■\s  a  tpacher  of  vocational  education 
and  industrial  arts,  it  is  readily  under- 
standable that  he  often  receives  offers  to 
devote  his  talents  to  the  more  remunera- 
tive field  of  mdusti-v  Undoubtedly  there 
have  been  times  dunnt:  his  29  years  of 
teaching  that  he  has  betn  tempted  to 
leave  his  profession  for  better  pay  in  the 
private  sector  but  he  aluays  decided  that 
the  ne*d  for  bridsina;  the  academic  and 
business  woild<  was  a  mqre  challensing 
one — that  teaching  is  the  environment 
best  suited  to  human  engineering  '— 
something  sorely  needed  In  our  modern 
society. 

We  m  Illinois  are  immensely  proud  of 
our  educational  .system  nrd  it  is  an  out- 
standin'?  school  system  because  we  have 
dedicated  and  forward-looking  teachers 
like  David  Graf  I  think,  too.  that  these 
of  us  here  m  the  Cong  Bess  who  must 
ponder  the  problems  of  poverty  in  our 
society,  of  better  educanon,  of  school 
dropouts,  and  disturbing  trends  in  a  rap- 
idly changing  technologiqal  world,  have 
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a  special  appreciation  for  the  tremedous 
contribution  which  this  one  man-  David 
Giaf — has  in  his  quiet  and  patient  way 
made  toward  a  better  life  ♦'or  the  people 
of  his  community  and  his  Nation— a  con- 
tribution which  he  continues  to  make 
daily. 

I  know  I  speak  for  even.'one  m  the 
city  of  Sandwich,  the  1.5th  District,  and 
tlie  entire  State  of  Illinois  m  .saying  that 
we  are  deeply  proud  of  the  recognition 
he  has  received — and  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  you  as  well  join  with  me  in  extending 
heartiest  congratulations 
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Let  us  contiict  the  plert^'ct  represpiuatups 
of  all  our  people  und  lell  them  which  pn)- 
griinis  are  Iruportant.  so  thnt  they  may  fol- 
low an  orderly  process  of  law  ;inc1  ieglsln- 
tloii  which  is  beneflcirtl  to  the  under  priv- 
ileged and  to    nhers  a,<!  well 


Law  and  Order  in  Our  Nation 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Tuesday    Apnl  30    19f>8 

M:  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker.  Michael  L  Shookey.  211  Ea.-t 
Howell  .Avenue.  .Alexandria  Va  .  is  a  sen- 
ior at  George  Washinct/-in  High  School 
in  that  community  On  .April  13.  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  .vhich  I  was  the 
principal  speaker  and  on  which  the  sub- 
ject involved  maintaining  law  and  order 
in  our  Nation  He  was  .>o  much  concerned 
about  this  problem  that  he  a.sked  the 
principal  of  his  schtxjl  if  -this  matter 
could  not  be  further  discu.ssed  as  part  of 
the  school  activities. 

The  principal.  Dr  Parlier.  agreed  and 
arranged  for  a  Law  Day"  discussion  on 
May  1  and  asked  Michael  to  make  one 
of  the  prefsentatons  Michael  has  done 
such  an  excellent  job  m  preparing  a 
brief  .sj^eech  on  this  subject  I  felt  it 
would  be  proper  M  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  .Americans 

Law   D^y  Remarks 
I  By   Michael   L    .Shin-key  t 

Fellow  -Americans,  we  have  come  together 
today  to  discuss  L-iw.  '  ^nd  to  dertne  It  as 
the  whole  bi")dv  of  rules  which  set  forth  a 
principle  laid  down  or  iiccepted  as  govern- 
ing conduct,  action,  nnd  procedure  of  all 
our    people 

The  basic  laws  were  given  to  m.in  by  God 
through  Mones,  and  history  proves  that 
whenever  .i  nation  moves  very  far  from 
these  law*,   that  nation  is  doomed 

It  Is  the  nature  of  man  ro  rebel  against 
.luthorltv  A  babv's  cry  indicates  his  rebel- 
lion against  coming  into  the  world  and  to 
his  parents'  wishes  The  Juvenile  delinquent, 
the  hippy.  4nd  ttie  early  marriage  are  indi- 
cations of  this  rebellion.  The  freedom 
marchers  ire  seeking  additional  liberty,  but 
the  civil  disobedient,  the  looter,  and  the 
robber  .ire  going  bevond  this  rebellion — to 
l.iw  breaking.  Inlringing  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  which  must  result  in  punitive  action. 

No  nation  which  does  not  enforce  its  laws 
can  long  endure  The  v:ist  majoritv  of  us 
here,  and  in  this  n.itlon.  are  law  abiding 
citizens  who  despise  the  law  breakers,  the 
bank  robbers,  the  murderers  and  the 
cheaters 

We  live  in  .^merlc.n.  the  greatest  country 
on  earth  We  w.int  t<i  Imorove  it  not  de- 
stroy It.  for  .America  is  indeed  the  land  of 
promise  for  all  ol  us  Let  us  stress  obe- 
dience to  the  iaws  of  our  land  .;nd  to  the 
rules  of  our  school  Let  us.  as  .Americans, 
support  our  police  nnd  demand  that  the 
courts  punls.h  the  criminal  Let  us  help  our 
teachers,  our  deans,  and  our  Principal  con- 
duct this  school  with  pride  so  that  this  in- 
itltution  of  learning  can  give  us  what  we 
need  to  lalte  our  rightful  places  in  society. 


I 
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city  and  a  member  of  several  veteran  orga- 

nl/allon."; 


Space:  Down  to  Earth 


Red  Crosi  Continues  Service  Star 
Program  Begun  by  N.  R.  Calvo 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

_)y    ■  ■HI  ■ 
IN  THE  HOfSE  OF  REPRKSKN T.^TI VE.S 

Tucsdau    Apnl  .JO,   1968 

Mr  LUKENS  Mr  Speaker,  it  w.is  my 
pleasure  recently  to  receive  a  clipping 
from  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  Mr 
N  R  Calvo.  who  for  2  years  has  been 
distributing  tlie  service  star  decal  to  rlie 
serviceinen  of  our  country. 

Nun/.io  as  his  friends  cull  hiio.  has  loni; 
been  an  active  member  of  the  .Amenraii 
Legion  and  presently  serves  as  an  out- 
standing citi/.en  m  Ohio 

It  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  print 
in  the  Congressionai  REioRn  a  news 
story  presented  March  29.  1968.  in  the 
Unione  in  Pitisburuh.  Pa.     . 

Mr  Caho  iias  instituted  a  wondeiiul 
program  and  I  liope  many  will  piofit 
from  reading  this  aitirle  a!id  will  insti- 
tute similar  programs  in  their  own  areas. 

The  article  follows : 
Red  Cross  Continues  Service  Star  Program 
Begun   by   N    R.  Calvo 

Cleveland  Ohio  For  the  last  two  years 
the  Greater  Chapter  of  the  .Ainerlc.ui  Rfd 
Cross  has  been  distributing  service  stiir  decnls 
to  families  (>f  men  in  service  These  stars  are 
dlsplaved  in  windows  of  liomes  :ind  -ars  to 
show  that  .someone  from  'h-it  famllv  Is  serv- 
ing his  'ountry  You  will  recall  that  during 
World  War  II.  service  stars  were  .i  famtll.ir 
sight  In  windows  of  homes  throuahout  the 
countn,' 

Tlie  Idea  for  bnnglng  back  the  service  st.'ir 
resulted  from  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  by  N  R  Calvo  which  was 
published  December  in.  li)6.'5  Calvn  )s  i 
member  of  .Av.inll  .Amerlta  Lodge  No  133  "f 
Cleveland  In  'his  letter  lie  .stated  that  "he 
custom  of  displaying  the  service  .star  should 
be  revived  The  Red  Cross  picked  up  the  idea 
and  launchptl  the  project  in  March  1966.  .it 
which  time  .Mr  Calvo  was  presented  with  a 
fnime  that  included  the  first,  service  star 
decal  off  the  presses,  his  orlgmn!  letter  to 
the  editor  was  felt  to  be  a  wonderful  wav  'o 
display  a  symbol  of  support  and  confidence 
In  jur  .American  servicemen  ,twav  from  home 
and  to  profess  our  pride  m  the  job  they  iro 
doing  for  our  countn- 

•Another  project  N  R  Calvo  is  engaged  :n 
Is  the  collection  of  old  evf glasses  which  he 
sends  to  New  Eves  for  the  Needv.  ;i  n<inprnflt 
organization  which  refllstributes  them  to 
needy  people  throuehotit  the  country  and 
abroad  Sun  gl.Tsses  are  sent  to  tropical  coun- 
tries and  leper  colonies  In  less  than  'hree 
vears.  Calvo  has  collected  and  reforwarded 
more  than  6.900  pairs  nf  ■•pectacles  for  this 
worthwhile  cause  .A  portion  of  this  total  has 
been  cuntributed  by  members  of  hi?  Irdge. 
.Avanti  .Amerita.  for  which  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press public  "hanks  Should  anvone  else  care 
to  send  old  or  discarded  eyeglasses,  sun 
glasse.s  or  old  jewelry,  they  may  do  i^o  to 
N.  R  Calvo  2346  Payne  .Avenue.  Cleveland. 
Ohio  44114  He  will  reforward  these  'o  New 
Eyes  for  the  Needy. 

.Aside  from  his  interest  in  ISD.A  .md  .Avanti 
.Amerlta,  Calvo  Is  commissioner  of  Soldiers 
Relief  for  Cuyahoga  County  i  Cleveland. 
OlUoi    and  active  in  veteran  affairs  m  that 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

lit     CALUORNIA 
IN    I-HE  HOtl.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursday.  Apnl  30.  1968 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention an  article  that  appeared  ir  the 
.JanuaiT  issue  of  Edge  magazine.  In  this 
article.  'Space:  Down  to  Earth,"  Dr.  T. 
W  .Adams,  senior  policy  analyst  with 
NASA  and  currently  a  congressional  fel- 
low in  the  program  .iointly  .sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  -American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, discusses  the  implications  the  space 
age  has  lor  our  day-to-day  living. 

To  many  Americans,  tlie  space  age  is 
a  remote  concept  con.iurlng  up  images  of 
astronauts  and  rockets.  But  the  space  age 
is  not  merely  an  era  for  spectators.  The 
technology  which  has  given  us  the  satel- 
lite has  also  produced  many  labor-saving 
"miracles"  to  be  en.ioyed  here  and  now 
by  us  "earthlings."  This  excellent  article, 
"Space:  Down  to  Earth,"  tells  us  how, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  interesting 
article  m  the  Record  : 

.Space      Down    to    Earth 

Men  In  bulkv  sp.tcp  rults  climb  Into  mech- 
;iiilzed  colls  Millions  glue  themselves  to  TV 
sets  as  the  countdown  begins — an  hour,  30 
minutes.  15.  (50  seconds.  25.  5.  4.  3.  2,  1.  With 
a  whoosh  the  departing  rocket  brings  mil- 
lions, for  a  lew  brief  moments,  into  the  mak- 
ing of  history. 

The  Space  Aee  Is  here  Rocket-s.  Lasers. 
Weather  satellites.  Sputniks,  The  race  to  the 
moon.  Radiation  Life  on  other  planets. 
That's  what  people  talk  about  and  hear  about 
and  read  about  and  write  .bout.  But  most  of 
the  time  for  most  nf  us  life  is  right  down 
here — on  earth.  Not  with  the  first  man  on  the 
moon.  Life,  ill  its  multiplicity  of  detail,  con- 
tinues to  be  so  (l.illv.  .Sure,  at  school  there's 
riew  math  for  first  CTades  and  more  science 
the  earth  is  pear-shaped  these  days,  not 
round  as  it  was  lor  a  lew  centuries,  or  flat 
as  it  was  for  hundreds  uf  years  before  that). 
Dad  gripes  .botit  hieher  taxes.  And  Mom 
wants  a  new  stove,  i.ine  of  those  self-clean- 
ing tobs.  Congress  Is  deb.ulng  again,  budget 
appropriations  for  agencies  in  .tlphabetlc  bu- 
reaucracy. Prophets  nt  doom  decry  automa- 
tion which  wnll  turn  us  into  rotvots.  High 
school  .seniors  are  caught  in  the  nagging 
anxieties  of  choosing  a  career  and  a  college. 
Our  cities  .ire  caught  in  the  turbulent  ten- 
sions of  civil  unrest.  But  the  Space  Age  seems 
to  be  a  news  jjicture  of  pock  marks  on  a 
lighted  surface  that,  the  caption  says,  is  the 
moon. 

ON     THE     EDCE     OF     TOMORROW 

Dr.  T  W.  Adams  has  .i  tliflerent  perspective. 
He  lives  ijn  the  cxcitine  edge  of  tomorrow. 
He  is  young.  Intense,  extremely  articulate. 
He  IS  Senior  PoMcv  .^nalvst  for  the  National 
.Aeronautics  and  .Space  .Administration.  NASA. 
He  can  take  the  Space  .Age  out  of  orbit  and 
brine  It  down  to  earth — to  the  here  and  now 
.ts  well  as  Into  tomorrow. 

TTie  .Space  -Age  isn't  just  .Apollo  heading 
toward  the  moon.  It's  Mom's  new  stove.  It 
isn't  simply  a  weather  satellite  sailing 
through  The  nieht  sky.  It's  ollllons  of  dollars 
of  crops  saved  that  can  help  the  world  food 
shortage.  It  isn't  (inly  a  physicist  engaged 
in  pure  research  in  an  isolated  laboratory. 

Thomas  W.  .-^dams.  Ph  D..  used  to  teach 
political  .science  at  .Arizona  State  at  Tempe. 
Now  his  job  Is  to  explore  the  Impact  of  space 
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age  science  and  technology  on  human  life. 
As  he  puts  It.  he  deals  "with  the  area  of 
science  and  public  policy  "  In  the  midst  of 
physical  scientists,  the  hard"  scientists  he 
Is  a  social  or  "soft"  scientist,  and  he  has 
found  that  the  two  breeds  have  a  lot  in 
common.  Edge  sent  John  Kerr  to  Washing- 
ton to  talk  with  Dr  Adams  You  might  call 
it  an  Interview  but  it  was  more  than  that. 

Dr.  Adams  listed  the  bonuses  of  technical 
development  while  he  loaded  Ins  pipe  from 
a  can  of  tobacco  on  his  desk  The  ILst  was 
impressive.  "The  Pipe,  lor  instance  A  huge 
business.  This  i)ii)e  uses  a  space-developed 
graphite  liner  to  make  it  cool  and  to  dis- 
sipate heat.  The  materials  used  in  self- 
cleaiilng  ovens  are  some  of  the  space  devel- 
opments So  are  the  Ireezer-to-oven  cooking 
dishes.  Tlie  nonferrous  metals  industry  has 
gotten  a  real  shfit-in-the-arm  from  the  space 
program." 

Warming  to  his  subject  Dr  .Adams  ex- 
plained the  direct  t-conoiiiu  benefits  of  the 
space  program  He  incntloned  the  sixteen 
manned  and  509  urmiamied  llights  in  terms 
of  their  having  spawned  over  two  bllliriii 
dollars  in  new  i-onstruction  throughout  ihe 
country.  Jobs  lor  as  many  as  400  000  work- 
ers In  20.000  companies  have  atfccted  liie 
cconomv  of  states  like  California,  Texas,  .ind 
Florida.' 

THE    BIC.llKST    SPIN-OFF    l.NVOI.VF.S    fEOPl.t 

That's  an  impressive  list  ...f  tjonuses  But 
it  all  deals  with  things    What  about  people',' 

"The  biggest  spin-off  bonus  some  think, 
is  a  management  technique  cai;n<l  svslenis 
.analysis,"  .Adams  .tiiswereri 

Prom  systems  anahsis  will  come  a  capa- 
bility to  do  social  programming  that  up  to 
now  lias  Ijeen  impossible  .Systems  analysis 
was  developed  to  cope  with  the  massive  and 
complex  t,ask&  of  defense  and  .-pace  i.)rograms 

"■You  can  say  with  a  weapons  system  ll'.at 
this  one  will  deli\er  so  much  fire  i>ower  ami 
cost  so  much.  "  Dr.  .Adams  explained  But 
how  do  you  measure  tiie  quality  of  life':' 
What  is  poverty'.'  These  tilings  are  liard  to 
measure. 

"NASA  made  a  first  step  with  a  jiroject 
sponsored  by  (jur  Policv  Dr.  isiou  It  came 
out  in  a  book  called  Soc:iil  ludicatorf:  by 
Raymond  Bauer.  ,i  Har*.  ard  Business  .School 
professor 

"Tlie  President  can  give  an  eccnomic  State 
of  the  t:inion  address,  yoti  know,  because  lie 
lias  the  data.  He  can't  ttive  a  social  State 
(if  the  Union  message  We  have  statistics  on 
crime  and  health  But  what  about  the  people 
who  aren't  antisocial  or  sick,  the  normal 
people? 

"We  turned  this  studv  "\''T  \<i  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Wellare 
( HEW  I .  They  :::et  up  the  Bell  Panel,  a  ^irnup 
of  distinguished  social  icientlsts.  to  find 
meaningful  ways  to  measure  these  areas  and 
collect  statistics  This  wt  rk  lias  tremendous 
implications  for  life  right  here  on  earth  " 

We  challenged  .Adams  on  this  i)olnt.  It 
seems  that  everyone  wants  to  Justify  every- 
thing these  days  nn  the  basis  of  some  kind 
of  payoff.  Even  ou.r  highway  system  Is  "for 
defense.''  Our  aid  to  schools  is  called  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  .Act  "That."  Dr 
Adams  replied  with  a  smile,  "was  the  key 
point.  That  is  exactly  where  .Socio/  Indica- 
tors is  so  valuable.  We  think  we  ran  rne.isure 
some  of  these  areas  to  show  the  'payoff', 

"Today,  for  example,  you'll  have  trouble 
selling  the  poverty  protrram  until  you  ran 
put  some  measures  rm  it:  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  this  much  to  rehabilitate  .so  manv 
people.  Capitol  Hill  i  Congress  i  wants  lacts: 
they're  tired  of  appropriating  money  on  faith 
Some  of  the  complex  tools  coming  from  the 
space  program,  like  systems  analysis,  are 
going  to  be  amazingly  valuable  in  lirineinp 
new  social  programs  through  Congress," 

NASA.  then,  isn't  way  fiut  in  space.  It's 
involved  with  new  techniques  that  -will  tiltl- 
mately  be  affecting  people  here  on  earth. 
NASA'  is  "not  turning  its  back  on  earthly 
problems."  Dr.  Adams  cited  the  huge  impact 
of  the  space  age  on  education,  not  only  In 
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universities  btu  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schfiols  He  mentioned  teaching  aids  to 
iruri  niuce   ilie   new  science  at  earlier  .iges 

:  lU    NFFn  FOR  GOALS 

But    can    \(ii    ha\e    this   sort   of    a   system 
operating    withuut    setting    up    some   sort    of 
goals?  And  who  is  lo  set  goals''  Yuw  have  to 
have  a  direction,  liidivlduall>   ur  i  ullectiveU 
Who.  Adams  was  asked,  sets  the  liirectlon' 
Adams  had  an  answer 

",Soiiie  people  object  to  the  idea  of  a  gov- 
ernment setting  ^'oals  This  (  auses  criticism  " 
But  the  iacl  Is  th.it  under  President  Elsen- 
hower our  ^'overnineiit  did  set  ui)  sixteen 
Koals  rhese,  Dr  .Adams  ])oliUed  out,  were 
later  ratified  Ijy  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  "The  jiroblem  is  lundlng 
rheni  There  isn't  eiio;:gh  money  to  deveh'ii 
each  u'lial  simultaneously  so  we  have  to  set 
up  priiirltles  "  Space  is  considered  a  jirimarN 
goal,  above  ihlnps  like  housing,  pollution, 
transportation  Sj)ace  is  almost  in  ,i  ])ar  with 
national  defense  as  a  ui]y  prlnrlu  goal  'o 
develop  the  nation  This  is  what  causes 
rrltlclsm.  Some  people  Kel  .^iiace  doesn't  de- 
serve such   a   high   ijrioritv" 

1)!  .Adams  eriuates  science  and  lechliology 
with  i)ower  in  the  world  today.  He  f|Uii:ed 
James  K  Webb.  .Administrator  of  N.ASA,  who 
iias  |).ilnted  out  that  without  developineut 
m  science  and  technology  mir  nailmi  won't 
he  at  the  international  iiei'otlating  table 
where  the  big  deci-lons  nf  ten.  iwentv,  !ifU 
ye.irs  irom  now  will  he  inade 

Here  lor  example  is  one  place  wliere  -lie 
world-wide  problem  nl  starvation  rati  ije 
helped  Witli  weather  satellites  to  forecast 
trends  tood  crops  can  be  saved  The  sea  can 
yield  its  harvest  to  benefit  mankind 

I   AN      :.IAN     ADJfST    TO     A     SI'A(>      AGF' 

But  how  about  man's  adapting  to  this 
changing  world?  The  things  Dr,  Adams  was 
predicting  call  lor  great  ch.mgcs  in  man's 
thinking  and  acting.  'Can  man  adjust?" 

Dr  Adams  believes  so.  "We  shall  tiave  to 
get  u.sed  to  change  and  uncertainty  as  a  fact 
of  life.  But  man  has  always  adapted  tri 
change,"  To  prove  his  (xjint  he  traced  briefly 
the  social  history  of  man:  in  llie  jungle  lie 
did  everything  jor  his  lamily;  bv  moviiig 
to  Nillages  and  cities  he  had  to  give  up  some 
"inalienable  rights"  by  allowing  Ihe  state  to 
take  over  specific  aspects  ^,i  life  .-uch  as 
protecting  his  lamily.  "Tlie  city,  as  a  means 
to  escape  the  jungle  and  be  civilized,  repre- 
sents a   tremendous  change" 

Adams  continued,  "Perliajis  new  services 
tliat  government  hasn't  done  before  will  Iree 
man  to  do  something  else.  Increased  leisure 
lime,  for  instance,  may  mean  that  govern- 
ment must    supply   more   recreational    areas 

"Not  long  ago  many  people  tliought  mai. 
could  never  adjust  to  les.s  than  a  twelve-hour 
work  day  witiiout  falling  apart  But  we 
adopted    'he   eight -hour   day   .ind   survived  " 

But  wliat  of  the  fears  of  some  people  who 
,ire  worried  that  the  changes  will  be  lor  the 
worst?  Wliat  if  we  are  simply  becoming  lace- 
less  masses  with  everyone  tilike  and  auto- 
mated like  robots? 

MFN   won't  hecomf   m arshm m  I  ow<; 

"I  disagree  completely!"  Adams  replied 
with  conviction.  "I  don't  see  the  future  of 
inankind  to  be  an  homogenized  marshmal- 
low. 

■I  believe  Norbert  Weincr.  father  of  cyber- 
netics (the  science  of  automation),  said  the 
most  demc'inire  thing  lor  a  man  to  do  is 
something  a.  machine  can  do  better.  .Science 
and  technology  will  open  up  opportunities 
which  will  allow  people  to  express  their  in- 
dividuality. We  shall  be  more  free  to  do  the 
important   things." 

Dr.  .Adams  went  on  to  say  that  lu  believes 
the  role  of  government  is  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  corporate  security  and  mdlvid- 
'.lal  expressions.  Science  :ind  -echnolocy 
should  not  enclave  man.  "It  is  going  to 
emancipate  him  t-o  the  point  of  allowing  iiim. 
to  express  himstl*'  in  ways  ih.'it  heretof-re 
weren't  heard  of," 
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:-  :!..i:  ipab>  Lif  hAndUnsf  this  new 
fr<'f.|..rT.  r  «i  lys  high  school  »<»nlor  can  be- 
come anythlntc  he  win'.?  vilthui  his  Intel- 
lectual limits  His  parenta  didn't  have  such 
free  choice 

■That's  right."  Adam-s  answered  "The 
process  of  change  \b  dllBcult  but  the  result — 
A  new  occupational  freedom  for  youth — is 
f)eneflclni  It  enhances  »helr  individuality 
»nd  perstinaJ  contribution    But  occupational 

hoices  ire  only  one  area  that  the  Space  Age 
is  expanding  Young  people  have  new  leisure 
•hoice*  Mid.  most  important,  new  mobility 
''hoices  " 

The  space  lee  Is  bringing  a  totally  new 
concept  "f  place  People  have  s  new  serue 
of  community  Belnif  .ible  to  work  and  live 
thousands  of  miles  from  where  y  >u  grew  up 
Is  one  part  of  It 

Community  19  no  longer  the  city  or 
s-.ite  rt  !s  regional  and  world-wide  Hope- 
fully this  means  pe<->ple  will  discover  they 
have  common  mteres'-.s  The  world  .\fter  ill 
:s  only  a  place  There  awe  other  places  In 
science  iiid  technologlcAl  programs  we  have 
stopped  speaking  of  national  or  regional  en- 
gineering We  ire  talking  plmetary  engi- 
neering 

The  satellite  Is  no  r?«pecter  >f  hotindarleii 
created  by  man  It  circled  rhe  whole  planet 
We    hope    the    satellites    will    brtng    shared 

\.'i'*  cnmmon  Identity  common  meaning 
im-  :ig  people  living  on  the  planet  " 

SOCIAL    CONCER.V     MOTTVArtS     srntNTISTS 

"Today  5  ^cien-lsTs  ire  a  new  breed  They 
.ire  spirited  in  puahmg  back  -he  fronuers 
of  Ignorance  but  »Lmult:.n9ouiiv  ire  inter- 
ested m  wh.it  this  menus  to  themselves,  their 
f.imllle8.  their  world  The  social  ImpIlcaUons 
•hat  come  with  sclentlflc  ichlevement  can 
wreak  so  much  tajigentlal  havoc  that  the 
goal  is  overwhelmed  by  other  situations  Peo- 
ple m  h.ird'  .science  uxlay  .tre  concerned 
About  the  social.  p)olitac«l,  economic  and 
moral  consequences  of  what  thev  .ire  doing  " 

In  the  pa-st  scientists  and  theologians  have 
^  tten  r<.tf<"tieT  to  talk  and  discovered  'hey 
aere  speaking  different  langu.iges  Phev 
didn't  com.munlc^te  Can  thla  communica- 
tions barrier  be  broken  down? 

Bef.ire  he  inswered.  Dr  Ad.ims  stressed 
the  fact  that  N.^5A  is  t  guvernment  agencv. 
Is  concerned  only  with  it.'*  pile  as  ^pelled  out 
in  the  Spncp  Act  .ind  directives  of  Congress 
and  rhe  President  To  .insver  John  Kerr's 
question  he  cmid  onlv  ^pe.ik  .is  :in  Individ- 
ual, not  ivs  .1  representative  of  the  agency. 
He  himself  Is  in  .ictive  PresDvterian  !a\-man 

SCIENCE     \ND    RELIGtON       AGENTS    or    CHA.VCE 

Wlong  with  science  xnd  the  rest.'  Dr 
.\dams  said,  the  Church  and  theology  can 
be  one  of  the  change-.igenta  Wp  are  chang- 
ing, there  is  no  doubt  ibout  that  The  splrU- 
u.il  side  of  man  is  required  "o  be  developed 
to  ^tve  him  an  -inchorage  whereby  this  psy- 
chedelic .irrav  of  time-pl(i(;e  phenomena 
tlaahes  by  him.  but  he  Is  still  secured  to 
something  M.in  needs  .inchonige  identiflc.i- 
tlon  ,\nd  reference  groups  ' 

Dr  .-Kd.ims  be'leves  that  theology  .»nd  the 
Church  must  understand  the  human  impli- 
cations jf  science  and  technology  The 
Church,  he  feeN.  must  help  people  through 
counselling  and  understanding  the  kinds  .if 
pressures  -h.it  people  are  under  because  of 
science  and  technology  "The  Church  can 
bridge  the  human  gap  Man  doesn't  need  to 
explain  ever\thing  He  can  jccept  change  if 
he  knows  there  Is  sUblllty  along  with  It  " 
Reconciliation  Is  the  •radltloniil  task  of 
the  Church  The  churches  must  work  In  'he 
area  of  reconciling  a  man  s  known  life  with 
the  area  tnat  is  not  known  to  htm  " 

Dr  Adams  seems  to  be  saying  that  this  :s 
God's  world  and.  as  such,  a  gTitce-fllled  world. 
Even  though  a  force  may  be  tmknown  to  us 
now  It  is  still  God's  force  an<J  therefore  filled 
wKh  good  possibilities 

Dr  .\d.ixns  went  further  "The  space  pro- 
gram uses  nothing  but  the  Asrces  of  nature 
!'■  ere   is  nothing   heretical,  antlrellglous.  or 
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threatening  to  religion  m  the  spact-  .  r  .:r  ;;:i 
or  in  Hcience  .uirt  technology  m  gfii>-  i  .V>' 
use  every  Gcd-glven  element  i  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  combine  this  with  man's  ge- 
nius— which  Is  also  a  Ood-glven  element — 
and  use  it  in  s  way  that  benefits  man  " 


Apnl  .io,  inn.^ 


Lawyers  for  Rioters 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tur-iday.  .Apr:l  30    1968 

Ml-  THURMOND  Mr  President,  many 
people  are  expri-vsiiik'  iiicrt'a.sed  r()ncern 
about  the  role  of  Pedfial  iintlpo\t'rtv 
agencies  m  the  e.scalatini;  civil  violrnce 
in  thi.s  count r>'  .A  recent  editorial  in  the 
Stale  newspaper  dl.^-cu.sses  one  .such  agen- 
cy whicli  ha.s  been  particularly  active  in 
Newark.  N  J  Thi.s  Aiiciu-v — lecal  .serMces 
program — provided  free  .e^&l  .services  for 
rioters  in  Newark  and  other  cities. 

According  to  this  editorial: 

The  dlrecu>r  of  the  [,«igal  Services  Program 
in  Newark  hiu'anguKl  .k  cr^iwd  for  nearly  an 
hour  outside  the  statlonhoiuse  where  his 
crtbbte    clients    was    being    detailed  'The 

riot  started  moments  later  when  L^ifton's 
angry  audience  bomb.irded  the  police  sta- 
tion When  It  ended,  two  days  later.  25  per- 
sons had  been  killed 

Later,  this  same  indiviqtual  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  special  comml.ssion  which 
investigated  liie  ilot  and  found  no  evi- 
dence of  an  organized  iiLsurrectlon. 

As  one  of  many  such  incidents  where 
Federal  antipoverty  ;)er.sonnel  have  been 
involved  in  .seriou.s  civil  disorders,  tills 
deserves  the  attention  of  tlie  Congress. 
Mr  President  I  a.sk  unanimous  cons<^nt 
that  tlie  editorial,  entitled  Lawyers  for 
Rioters.  ■  publlstied  m  tlie  State  news- 
paper, of  Colunibia.  S  C  ,  of  April  2.  1968. 
be  placed  in  tlie  Extensioiis  of  Remark.s 

There  being  no  objec'tion.  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows 

Lawyers  for   Rioters 

From  New  Jersey  comes  the  '.vord  that 
counsel  lor  cabbie  John  William  Smith, 
whose  arrest  Uist  July  t<niched  otT  the 
Newark  riots,  has  filed  charges  against  the 
,irrestlng  officers  The  police  .ire  charged  with 
'Kidnaping,  assault  and  battery  and  at- 
tempted murder- -the  result.  -lUegedly,  of 
their  t.iklng  Smith  into  custcxly  by  force 
when   he   resisted   .irrest 

But  this  Is  not  the  worst  of  It.  Counsel  for 
Smith  Is  none  other  than  Oliver  Lofton, 
director  of  Newark's  Legal  .Services  Prograip. 
.in  antlp<;ivertv  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. LSP  lawyers  likewise  have  petitioned 
tJ  S  district  courts  in  Newark  and  Phila- 
delphia to  put  local  police  departments  Into 
the  hands  of  federal  receivers  as  a  means  of 
eliminating     police  brutality" 

LSP.  a  target  of  bar  association  criticism 
around  the  country,  began  as  a  modest  effort 
at  providing  legal  redress  for  Indigent  clients. 
The  Idea  was  to  bring  civil  suits  against  un- 
scrupulous merchants.  loan  sharks  .ind 
slumlords  But  the  LSP  has  tiwned  Its  atten- 
tions Increasingly  to  criminal  matters.  In 
particular  where  extremists  have  taken  on 
the  police. 

Lofton  himself  Is  credited  by  Newark's 
police  director  with  a  leading  role  bringing 
ibout  the  riots.  The  lawyer  harangued  a 
crowd  for  nearly  an  hour  outside  the  station 
house  where  his  cabbie  client  was  hemg  de- 
tained, the  police  official  told  congressional 
Investigators      The     riot    started     moments 


later  when  Lofton's  angry  audience  bom- 
barde<l  the  police  station  When  It  ended 
days  later    2^  persons  had  been  killed 

Lofton's  Involvement  did  not  keep  O.  ■.■- 
erni>r  Richard  Huehes  Irom  app<^nntlnE  liliti 
to  the  .special  -onimlsslon  that  ln\estleati"d 
the  riot. 

This  commlssliin  found  no  evidence  of  an 
organized  insurrection  .^nd  Investigator 
Lofton  continued  to  look  after  the  leeal  in- 
terests  of   the   rioters    he   was    Investlgntlne 

Nor  Is  Newark  the  onlv  cltv  in  which  L.sp 
lawvers  provlfled  free  legal  services  {or  rlcT- 
ers  Tlie  Office  of  Economic  Opp<irtunltVs 
•  wn  LSP  dirfvtor  Karl  Johnson  Jr  told  the 
.\merl'-an  Bar  .\ssoclatlon  last  .\\igust  that 
the  Newark  experience  "ha.s  been  repented 
In  almost  every  cltv  where  riots  have  broken 
out  ■■ 

Such  activity  In  behalf  of  rioters  and  other 
crlmlnal.s  does  not  come  cheaplv  Tlie  LSP 
'perates  R.Sn  ifflces  in  48  stAtes  Including 
South  rnrollna  La.st  year  the  program  cost 
»27  nilllli>n  and  J36  million  Is  budgeted  Utr 
fiscal  1968 

The  Sotith  Carolina  L.SP  offices  i  which  are 
n(rt  to  be  dnfused  with  private  legal  .tld 
groups  or  with  the  prop<xsed  public  lefenrler 
program  .ire  located  In  Columbia.  Ch.irlest.m 
and  Oreenvllle  and  a  move  Is  repufedlv 
underwav  to  fund  a  statewide  operation  It 
Is  a  move  the  state  -an  do  without  What  is 
clearlv  demanded  Is  a  critical  review  of  the 
whole  LSP  concept  of  using  f)ubllc  funds, 
not  In  behalf  <<r  "he  public,  but  In  behalf  .  f 
thuee  who  work  the  public's  luln 


"Wholesoine  Fish"  Legislation 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

It     MASSAI  HI'SFTTS 

IN  'niE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apnl  30.  1968 

Ml  BATES  Mr  Speakev  as  you  know, 
the  city  of  Gloucester.  Mass  is  famed 
tlnoughout  the  woild  as  an  .\ineiican 
Hshmg  center  .Accordingly,  the  recent 
!X)licy  statement  adopted  by  the  Glouces- 
ter Fisheries  Coniirii.-sion  with  respect  to 
the  .so-called  wholesome  fish  leei.slation 
has.  I  believe,  special  sii-'inficance  and 
importance. 

In  seekiiiE  to  disseminate  that  ixilicv 
statement  as  widely  as  po.ssible.  Glouces- 
ter's Mayor  Joseph  F  Grace,  and  Fish- 
eries Conmiis.sion  Executive  Secretary 
SalvaU:)re  J  Favazza  published  the  state- 
ment ill  a  folder  entitled  "Yes.  Whole- 
some Fish'  Legislation — But."  In  intro- 
ducing the  policy  .statement,  they  pointed 
out; 

The  Gloucester  Fisheries  Comml.ssion  is  .i 
body  f)Olltlc  and  .i  public  Instrumentalitv 
■  ponsored  by  the  Cltv  of  Gloucester.  The 
Coniinisslon  Is  composed  of  the  mayor  and 
twelve  persons  appointed  by  him  of  whom 
two  are  members  of  the  City  Council,  and  iit 
least  five  are  connected  with  the  production. 
processing  or  employment  phases  of  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  empowered  to  investigate,  ad- 
vocate, and  recommend  measures  for  ihe 
promotion,  preservation,  and  protection  of 
the  Gloucester  Fishing  industry. 

With  the  notation  that  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  comml.ssion.  the 
policy  statement  is  then  printed  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Gloucester  Fishencs  Comrmssion  fa- 
:o'«     Wholesome  Fxsh"  legislation. 

The  commission  recognizes  that  such  legis- 
lation is  due  the  .American  consumer,  and 
•hat  such  legislation  oilers  a  great  opportu- 
nity to  the  lishlng  industry. 

The   Glovcester   Fisheries   Cornmission   fa- 
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lOTs  industry  inspection  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
mrnt  of  the  Interior  tU  S  DJ  ) 

Tlie  U  S  D  I  Is  Ideally  qualified  to  under- 
mine mandatory  inspection  of  the  United 
St.'ites  lishlng  industry  in  view  of  Its  past 
experience  with  the  \oluntary  ush  inspection 
proj^ram  ,ind  its  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
the  lishlng  Industry,  such  inspection  to  paral- 
lel US  D  A   m.-pectlons  of  ihe  meat  industry. 

TIte  Glouce.-'trr  F:.i>itTies  Commission  fa- 
vors identical  .-standards  for  both  imported 
a'ld  domestic  fish . 

With  80  per  cent  cf  .11  ^•roundfish  consumed 
in  the  United  .States  imported,  and  52  percent 
cf  all  edible  lush  consumed  in  the  United 
Sta'es  Imported  the  adoption  of  lower  stand- 
ards for  imported  lish  would  both  unfairly 
handicap  the  domestic  Industry  and  deceive 
Ihe  .■\merican  consumer. 

The  Gloucester  Fi'fheries  Commission  fa- 
vors the  designation  of  Gloucester.  Mass.  as 
a  port  of  entry  tor  imported  fish  products. 

The  commission  favors  such  designation  as 
Gloucester  is  presently  the  largest  importer 
(f  edible  llsherv  products  in  the  Northeast, 
importing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  United 
States  edible  iisherv  Imports  and  more  than 
,^)0  i>er  cent  i>f  United  States  groundfish 
:mp<:>rts 

The  Glonre'<ter  Fisheries  Commission  fa- 
vori  a  reahftic  approach  to  establishing 
'■Wholesome  Fish"  standards  to  minimize  the 
financial  blow  to  the  domestic  industry. 

Tlie  coninil.<stnn  urges  the  lederal  govern- 
ment to  provide  financial  assistance,  both 
I'laiis  and  urants,  to  all  segments  of  the  fish- 
ing Industry  to  aid  In  meeting  the  new  stand- 
■irds.  noting  tfiat  unnecessarily  high  stand- 
.irds  for  the  admittedly  obsolete  United  States 
lishlng  Iieet  might  well  force  a  great  many 
>  Irter  \essels  out  of  business. 


Ho  Chi  Minh's  Little  Helpers 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF     LonSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  RAKICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
peacc-seekintr  leaders  attempt  to  woo  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  ix-ace  negotiations,  the 
(.'ommuiiist  dictator's  little  helpers  in  our 
country  march  to  affect  public  opinion 
to  try  and  L;ive  the  Communists  more 
leveraee  at  any  i)eace  talk. 

If  there  are  tlio.se  who  are  duped  into 
thinkin?  this  is  the  way  to  halt  wars. 
they  arc  mistaken. 

They  should  take  their  seditious  pa- 
rades to  Hanoi  and  woik  on  their  boy, 
Ho  Chi  Minli  Perhaps  someone  should 
tell  them  Ho  is  not  Santa  Claus, 

The  liberty-lovinc  American  ijeople, 
and  the  boys  who  have  served,  will  want 
'o  remember  these  people  and  their  lead- 
ers. 

I  include  the  AP  and  Eveninpi  Star  ac- 
counts of  April  28  of  the  disloyal  little 
band  in  the  Record: 

From,  the  W-shincton    D.Ci  Evening  Star. 
Apr    ?8,   19681 

War   Protest   Grovp   Marches   in   Rain 
■  By  Barrv  Kulb) 

-\  column  I'l  war  protesters  filed  solemnly 
!)a.st  D.C.  .Selective  .Service  he.Tdquarters  yes- 
terday, deftly  maneuvered  by  the  police  in 
and  out  through  the  'ralfic  and  the  crowds 
of  a  gray  and  moist  Saturday  in  downtown 
Wiishlncton. 

.Almost  350  adulus  and  children  began  their 
march  .at  Franklin  Park.  14th  and  K  Streets 
NW,  proceeded  through  the  downtown  shop- 
ping district  to  the  interest  and  amusement 
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of  shoppers  and  in^.torists.  p.issed  the  dr.ift 
headquarters  at  1)16  G  .St  NW.  with  hardly 
more  than  a  sideways  t;lance  and  liled  slowly 
throutth  the  wet  streets  back  to  the  park 
lor  a  rally. 

The  in.ircli  w.is  preceded  by  .i  luneral 
drummer  .aid  .i  bl.icl:  cardboard  collin  that 
carried  a  .'-i;.-'ii  .iskiiig.  '  Who  in.ikps  the 
choice.'" 

HIII.OONS     AND     SIGNS 

The  m.irchers  i  .irrud  led  .aid  blue  printed 
signs  and  bright  balloons — sold  by  a  goateed, 
enterprising  hawker  who  plastered  them 
with  "peace"  siuns  and  il  i^  hadn't  Ixt-u 
such  a  dull,  wet  day,  the  whole  scene  niiutit 
have  m.fde  a  colorful  inctiire 

The  protesters  niarched  in  conjunction 
with  an  "International  U.iy  of  Pr'aest,"  spon- 
sored locally  hy  .i  lO.ilitu^n  ul  peace  and  chil 
rit^lits  croups  organized  by  the  National 
Mobilization  Ccnnmice  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam 

.Similar  demonsir.ituins  were  scheduled  all 
over  the  country. 

The  marchers  liere  were  met  by  1  1  pro-w.tr 
pickets  as  they  jjiissed  the  draft  i^eadquar- 
ters.  includins?  one  man  who  cracked  corny 
Jokes  into  ,i  bullhorn,  Nob^'d\  seemed  to 
take  the  protesters  \ery  .seriously. 

A  woman  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  shoe 
store  on  14th  street  spit  on  the  marchers  as 
they  passed 

U.S.     WORKFRS     IN     I  I.NE 

The  group  included  a  large  contingent  of 
federal  emjiloyes  wearing  yellow,  hand- 
lettered  badges  The  .soft  rain  caused  the 
waterpaint  on   the  sign  they  carried  to  run. 

At  the  park.  Monroe  Preedman.  a  profes- 
sor of  law  at  George  Washington  University, 
said  the  Vietnam  war  is  beint;  carried  out  by 
the  United  States  In  violation  of  the  US, 
Constitution,  the  United  Nations  charter 
and  the  Seato  treaty. 

Etta  Horn,  vice  chairman  of  the  National 
Welfare  .Alliance,  .said.  "."-kD  many  cjI  our  black 
boys  are  dying  in  that  country — but  they 
haven't  h.ad  a  chance  to  live  In  this  country  " 

Jan  Bailey,  local  head  of  the  National 
Black  Anti-War  Anti-Draft  Union,  said. 
"They  tell  us  we're  living  in  a  free  democracy. 
But  black  people  h;ne  never  known 
democracy,  only  hypocrisy." 

I  From  the  Washlneton    iDC)    .Sundav  Star, 

Apr.  28,    19t)H| 

Loyalty.  PF.Acr   Parades  .■stacfd 

Thousands  of  .Americans  participated  in 
anti-war  demonstrations  imd  L<.A'aIiy  Day 
parades  across  the  country  yesterday.  Fi'^t- 
fights  and  scores  of  .irrests  marked  back-to- 
biick  parades  and  rallies  in  New  Yf.rk  Cit\. 

The  anti-war  dC'monstrat:..ir..--  cUm.axed  a 
two-day  nationwide  jjroic-st  against  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  racism.  The  Ixjyalty  D,iy 
marches,  aniiual  events  in  many  places,  were 
sponsored  by  veterans'  L'roups. 

In  New  York  City.  thoiLsand^  of  ;)ersons 
marched  to  a  Central  Park  ".  top  the  war" 
rally  to  hear  speakers,  including  Mrs  Mar- 
tin Luther  Kinc  Jr  .Spor.sors  of  the  antiwar 
rally  said  100.000  •..,  ;.^0  000  attended;  news- 
men estimated  the  r^  wd  :;.  Sheep  Mpad<Av 
at  40.000. 

The  annual  Loyalt;.  Day  parade,  which 
sponsors  said  drew  8,000  marchers  and  which 
newsmen  said  drew  5  000,  broke  uii  about 
an  hour  before  the  Centril  Park  rally  bet-an 
and  ended  about  10  blocks  south  c/f  the  Park 
The  parade  was  a  memorial  t^  the  late  Fran- 
cis Cardinal  SpcUman. 

POLIl'K    PRflVEN'T    .  LASH 

There  was  no  major  con!ror.t.it:on  between 
the  protesters  and  the  paraders.  Police  pre- 
vented one  possible  clash  wl.en  they  stopped 
a  radical  peace  group  tJi  about  400  Irom 
staging  an  "anti-imperiahst"  march  up  Fifth 
Avenue  along  a  route  that  might  have 
crossed  the  Loyalty  Dav  par.-.de. 

Fistfights  broke  out  m  the  park  'oetween 
a  small  group  of  youngsters  carry:  11?  Amen- 
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can    flags    and    .aioiher   grfiup   carrying.'    Viet 
Cong  liai-'s. 

Police  .said   143  persims  were  arristed 
Mrs.   King  spoke   to   the  crowd   Irom   what 
she  said  were  notes  prep.ired  by  her  late  hus- 
band, who  had  been  sclieduled  to  .iddress  the 
r,.ll>. 

She  re. id  Ten  C'omniandmfnt.s  on  Viet- 
IKUU"  which  .she  said  her  liusband  wrote 
They  included  ' Tliou  shall  not  believe  m  a 
military  victory.  Thou  shalt  not  believe  in 
,1  political  victory.  Thou  .shall  not  kill." 

IINDSAV    AT    BOTH 

.M.i\or  John  \'  Linds.iy  appeared  .it  boili 
tlie  Loyalty  D.cy  parade  .iiid  the  aoti-war 
rally. 

"One  can  easily  differ  with  uovernment 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  yet  ^dve  lull  laith 
and  credit  and  backing  to  the  .irined  forces 
.md  .soldiers  who  are  there  llghtiiifj.  risking 
their  lues  ,ind  iheir  lamilies."  the  Republi- 
can mayor,  .i  irefjuenl  critic  of  President 
Johnson's  \"iet;i.ini  iiolicy,  said  at  his  l.ov- 
.ilty  D.iy  appe.ir.ince. 

At  tlie  ami-war  rallv,  Lindsay  :,aid:  "I'm 
here  to  reatlirni  my  I'iiiwsition  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  " 

"What  our  counirv  needs  now."  he  said 
"is  an  agreement  that  tlie  w.ir  must  be 
.stojjped  and  peace  resl.ired" 

Most  of  the  arrests  occurred  as  jjoUce  jire- 
vented  the  "anti-war  Iniperi.ilist"  march 
planned  by  .'^tnall.  \ocal  croup.s  identifying 
themselves  as  Yf.iith  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism. Red  Guards,  the  I'.S  Committee  to 
Aid  the  .National  Liberation  Front  and  Free 
SchixU  Students  lor  a  Democratic    Society. 

Phil.idelphia-  An  estimated  8  OUO  person., 
marched  1.1  a  Loyalty  Day  p.irade  v.liile  about 
1  200  participated  m  .in  anti-war  r.Uly  ,spon- 
.sored  by  the  Philadeliihla  MohlUzatlon  Com- 
mittee 

Los  .Angeles-  I'l-ie  Peace  Action  Counci; 
snonsored  ,1  sidewalk  anti-wnr  marcli  whicii 
drew  abaut  1,201)  and  ended  with  a  rally  on 
C.ty  Hall  steps  The  marchers  were  denied 
.1  i;ar.i(ip  ;  ermit  so  could  not  walk  in  the 
stree' 

.Seattle:  .Some  li  fK)0  persons  marclied 
throuuh  the  downtown  streets  to  the  former 
world's  fairgrounds  where  about  a  dozen 
yunng  men  biirned  what  they  said  -were  their 
draft  cards  .About  fiO  persons  marched  m 
support  of  .idniinistratlon  policy.  There  was 
no  violence. 

Similar  demonstrations  were  lield  around 
■  he  c(.mntry. 

Ihe  Rev  Wiliiam  Sloan  Coffin  told  the 
central  park  crowd  to  continue  resistance 
to  the  Johnsrin  administration's  Vietnam 
jioiicv.  United  Press  Internationa!  reported 
Coffin.  Yale  Universitv  chaplain  is  under  in- 
dictment on  charges  of  advising  students  to 
avoid  the  draft. 

"We  must  not  resist  for  the  sake  of  re- 
sistance, but  for  reconciliation."  Coffin  said 

San  Frnnclsco:  More  than  2,000  demon- 
strators-protesting the  draft,  the  war  and 
racism — marched  from  Golden  Gate  P.irk  to 
a  rally  at  Civic  Center  Plaza  v.  here  former 
world  heavyweittht  boxing  champion  Cassiu.s 
Clay,  retired  Rear  .Adm.  Arnold  True  and 
Ired  Halstead.  presldentl.d  candidate  <jf  the 
Socralist  Workers  party  aridress"d  I'ne  crowd 

Pittsbureh  .A  mornint?  Loyalty  Day  parade 
was  followed  without  incident  by  a  march 
staeed  by  about  1,200  anti-war  demonstra- 
tors One  brief  sculTle  occurred  when  a 
M.irine  who  said  he  was  just  back  from  Viet- 
i.am  grabbed  an  American  Flag  Irom  one  of 
the  demonstrators. 

Bosrcm:  Several  hundred  persons  cathered 
in  Boston  Common  for  an  anti-war  rally. 
Tliere  was  no  violence  and  only  riiie  arrest — 
f  ir  disturbing  a  public  assembly. 

Cincinnati  .A  crow'd  estimated  by  police 
at  1.400  Eiaeed  an  orderly  march  in  down- 
town Cincinnati,  then  gathered  for  a  rally. 
The  interracial  march,  called  "March  for 
Peace  and  Justice  at  Home  ,ind  Abroad." 
was  held-  in  honor  of  Kins  and  Noel  Wright. 
a  student  killed  'ii  recent  riol.ne. 
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Uoited'f  Selection  of  General  Electric 
En^ne  for  Airbus  Will  Aid  Nation's 
Economy 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday    April  30    196S 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Speaker.  United  Air 
Lines  selection  of  General  Electric  Co  's 
CP'-36  turtmfan  entjine  to  power  its  Mc- 
Donnell-Doujias  DC-10  airbus  certainly 
us  s'ood  news  for  American  mdiistiT  and 
employment  in  this  cnuntn--.  and  it  will 
do  much  to  a.ssist  the  United  States  with 
Us  balance-of-payments  problem 

As  many  Members  of  this  House  know. 
General  Electric  and  Rolls-Royce  Ltd  ,  of 
Britain,  have  been  competing  for  the 
multimillion-dollar  airbus  engine  con- 
tract.s  In  March,  my  i?ood  friend  Con- 
iiressman  Robert  Taft.  Jr  ,  of  Ohio,  act- 
int;  on  reports  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  sanctioned  purchase  of  Rolls- 
Royce  eni-'ines  for  the  airbus  called  upon 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
confirm  mf  deny  the  reports  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Giivernment  should  keep 
hands  ofl  any  commercial  venture,  and 
he  warned  that  selection  of  the  forelt;n 
entfine  manufacturer  could  further  up- 
set our  precarious  h.uance-of-paymentj 
situation 

The  Secr»'iary  of  Transportation  stave 
his  assurance  of  complete  Government 
neutrality  m  the  placine  of  airbus  en- 
gine orders  and  on  March  20  1968.  Con- 
.?ressman  T.^ft  predicted  that  'Amen- 
can  technical  know-how  and  efficiency" 
would  win  contracts  to  supply  airbus 
engines. 

Alonii  with  several  of  my  colleagues.  I 
joined  Congressman  T.aft  in  the  efTort 
to  keep  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
negotiations  for  airbus  engine  contracts. 
While  we  are  naturally  delighted  with 
the  selection  of  General  Electric  to  pro- 
vide engines  for  the  DC-10,  it  was  not 
our  purpose  to  influence  selection  of  the 
airbus  engine  manufacturer.  It  was 
rather  an  attempt  to  in.sure  an  open, 
competitive  situation,  which  we  hope 
existed  in  Lockheed's  selection  of  the 
Rolls-Royce  engine  to  power  its  L-lOll 
version  of  the  airbus. 

The  following  portion  of  an  article  in 
the    Wall    Street    Journal    of    April    26. 
1968  provides  some  interesting  facts  and 
figures  on  this  airbus  matter 
United    .\ir    Lines    (.Orders    Airbl-ses    From 
McDuNNFXL-  V'ml'e   Pit    at   Several    Bil- 
l:i>n   D<ill\rs  Over  Next  Decide — GE  En- 
gines   Are   Selectfi> — First   Order    Is  $465 

MaLID.N 

.  By  Todd  E  Pantjell  I 

CHIC.^Go.^ — United  Air  Lines  assured  Mc- 
Donnell D<'iiglas  Corp  of  production  con- 
'rtcis.  probably  worth  se\eritl  billion  dollars 
).er  the  next  decade,  by  deciding  to  purchase 
that  cou>f>tuiy  s  •.ersion  of  '.he  medlum-r-Ange, 
tri-jet  "air-bus  " 

Inlllally,  United  will  order  JO  McDonnell 
Douglas  DClOs  ,vt  a  price  -if  ftbuuc  $15.5  mil- 
lion each  including  engines,  or  a  total  of  $465 
million.  George  E  Keck.  United  president, 
told  the  annual  meeting  In  .iddltion  to  the 
firm  order  United  also  Is  taking  options  on 
ui  .iddlllon.U  SO  aircraft.  Mr  Kech  said 

.\t  a  press  cuiiference  loUowing  the  meet- 
uig  Mr.  Keck  and  David  3  Lewis,  president 
of  McDonnell  Douglas.  disclo»ed  thai  Uniteds 
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DClOs.  .IS  well  IS  th(«e  ^rclered  m  February 
by  American  Airlines,  will  be  powered  by 
dener.il  Eaectrlc  Co  s  CP  38  turbofan  engine 
Cost  •)(  the  engines  for  the  first  .)0  planes  will 
be  »64  million,  Mr  Kerk  said,  indicating  an 
average  price  of  J710.1KX)  each 

Foll.iwlng  the  United  announcement,  an 
.American  .\irllnes  spokesman  in  New  York 
said  American  thinks  highly"  of  the  GE 
engine  but  hasn't  yet  signed  a  contract  with 
GE  In  Febrviary  .American  announced  a  pro- 
gram for  acquiring  up  to  SO  DClOs 

Unlted's  decision  ended  weeks  of  specula- 
tion over  whether  MrD<innell  Douglas  would 
actually  commit  itself  to  production  of  the 
DCIO  or  whether  it  would  how  out  leaving 
the  field  largely  to  Ux-kheed  .Aircraft  Corp 
which  alreadv  had  received  sufficient  orders 
to  assure  production  of  its  version  of  the  air 
bus.  designated  the  LlOll  Boeing  Co  Is  a 
more  distant  contender  m  the  hotly  competi- 
tive three-way  battle  for  ilr-hus  orders  from 
the  commercial  lines 

definite  <.i)  aukau 

Mr  Lewis  said  McDonnell  Douglas,  with 
UnltedB  order  in  hand,  will  give  a  definite  go- 
ahead  to  produce  Us  DCIO  Without  yester- 
days  LTnlted  order,  the  plane  definitely 
wouldn't  have  been  buUl  he  .said  .American 
.Mrllnes  was  the  first  carrier  to  announce  Its 
.iir-bus  selection  when  It  placed  a  Arm  order 
Ffb  19  with  McD'innell  DougUis  for  25  planes 
ind  options  tor  25  more  But  It  was  the  only 
pr.or  order  for  the  DCIO.  l>>ckheed  having 
subsequently  landed  contracts  from  Ave 
f)ther  buyers 

In  St  Louis,  James  S  McDonnell,  chair- 
man of  McX>onnell  Douglas,  expressed  con- 
fidence that  the  DCIO  would  capture  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  large  world-wide  market 
for  this  new  t\-pe  of  aircraft  "  He  said  the 
companv's  Long  Beach.  Calif  .  commercial- 
transport  staff  has  been  moving  ahead  rap- 
Idly  with  detailed  design  and  development" 
on  the  aircraft  The  aircraft  .ilso  will  be  .is- 
sembled  in  Long  Beach 

Mr  McDonnell  .isserted  that  the  alr-biis 
program  would  assist  the  LT  S  with  Its  bal- 
ance-of-pavmento  problem  during  the  next 
decade  through  expected  overseas  .sales  Over- 
seas backlog  of  the  comp.iny's  DCS  and  DC9 
aircraft  totaled  ill  18,000,000  on  Dec  31.  he 
noted,  and  « 1,082. 000, 000  worth  of  these 
planes  already  had  been  delivered  .ibroad 

tTnlted's  decision  produced  a  strong  reac- 
tion vesterday  m  prices  on  the  New  Ifork 
Stock  Exchange  of  the  two  aircraft  producers 
most  directly  affected  McDonnell  Douglas 
was  the  day's  most  active  Issue,  closing  .it 
J51  125.  up  83  25  for  the  day.  Total  volume 
was  346,400  shares. 

LOCKHEED    HOLDS   LEAD 

L'X-kheed,  which  continues  to  hold  the  lead 
m  the  air-bus  race  with  jrders  for  a  poten- 
tial 172  planes  compared  with  McDonnell 
Douglas'  possible  110.  fell  $2  50  to  $57  375 
a  share  and  made  the  most  .ictlve  list  on 
turnover  of  84.100  share*  General  Electric, 
which  stands  lo  win  engine  contracts  total- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  becau.se 
of  Unlted's  selection,  rose  87  5  cents  to 
i93  375. 

McDonnell  Douglas  also  had  been  active 
Wednesday  in  anticipation  of  the  tJnited 
decision,  rising  $3  125  a  share  on  volume  of 
148.500. 

Boeing,  which  yesterday  Issued  a  terse 
statement  saying  it  intends  to  "continue 
vvith  design  and  developmental  efforts  on  a 
smaller  size  companion  airplane  "  to  its  747 
jumbo  Jetliner,  rose  62'^  cents  to  $71.25. 
Boeing  didn't  specify  whether  the  design  of 
such  an  aircraft  would  follow  the  specifica- 
tions outlined  for  its  entry  in  the  air-bus 
competition,  or  whether  It  would  be  aimed 
at  .•\  different  segment  of  the  market  for 
giant  jets 

The  Ainerican  and  United  orders,  alone, 
assure  McDonnell  Douglas  of  almost  $1,7 
billion  in  DCIO  sales  volume  In  .iddltion. 
with  the  company  committed  to  production. 
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some  smaller  carriers  ;ire  generally  expected 
to  follow  Unlted's  lead  Mr  Lewl.s  said  he  esti- 
mates the  total  potential  for  the  air  bus  as 
'easily  a  1,400-plane  market  "  Announced 
orders  and  options  to  date  total  282 

Unlted's  .selection  of  the  DCIO  at  the  $15  5 
million  price  should  make  .American  very 
happy.  "  Mr  I#wis  said,  because  of  an  agree- 
ment with  .American  to  match  any  lower 
DClo  price  In  future  contracts  The  an- 
nounced price  at  the  time  of  American's 
order  had  been  $16  million  a  plane.  Delivery 
of  the  first  plane  to  each  of  the  two  carriers 
Is  scheduled  to  be  made  on  the  same  date 
In  .August   1971    Mr    lewis  said 

Li^ckheed's  lirst  orders  for  the  1011  ti  r 
50  planes  (including  25  on  option)  tnmi 
Ea.stern  Air  Lines  44  i  Including  22  on  op- 
tion i  :Tom  Trans  World  .Airlines  and  .iO  i;ii- 
cludlng  30  now  and  20  later)  trom  Air  Hold- 
ings, Ltd.  of  Britain— carried  ,i  price  of 
about  $15  million  .i  plane  Two  other  orders 
for  24  planes  from  Delta  Air  Lines  and  four 
from  .Northeast  Airlines,  also  had  .i  price  tag 
of  $15  million  ,i  plane 

Competition  for  the  .ilr-bus  engine  also 
has  t>een  heated  Rolls-Royce  Ltd  of  Britain 
won  out  with  the  IxKkheed  version  and 
until  Unlted's  selection,  still  was  m  the  run- 
ning to  provide  the  i*iwer  plant  for  the 
DCIO,  Mr  Lewis  said  he  was  pleased  with 
the  .selection  of  the  .Ainerlcaii-buUt  engine 
for  United  .ind  .Ainerlc.in  airplanes  .Stnirces 
close  U)  United  indicated  they  were  sure 
balance-of-payments  considerations  played 
a  role  in  the  decision-making  process 

Mr  Keck  described  that  process  as  the 
most  difficult  decision  we  have  made  on  .ilr- 
craft  in  a  long,  long  time  '  The  decision  fol- 
lowed SIX  months  of  iiU-out  intensive  studv  " 
by  United  of  all  three  air-bus  versions,  in- 
cluding Boes  747-100,  he  said. 


Ohio  Payi  $1.40  for  Each  "Federal"  $1 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

■  IF    i-iHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr  DEVINE  Mr  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dispatch  on  April 
22.  1968,  points  out  how  much  the  cit- 
izens in  the  trreat  State  of  Ohio  contrib- 
ute to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  hO'*- 
their  money  is  discounted  by  Washington 
bureaucrats 

People  .should  recoenize  the  caption 
"Federal  money"  is  a  myth,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  producer,  merely  a  dis- 
tributor. 

The  editonal  follows: 

Ohioans   Pay   Dearly  To  Be  Good 
Providers  to  Natio.v 

Ohio,  like  the  other  prospering  states  In 
the  Union  pays  .i  -teep  price  for  the  federal 
monev   that    is   ted    back   Into   Its   nperatlon. 

Prc>sperity.  under  the  rules  of  the  game 
laid  down  by  the  Washlneton  biireaucracv. 
becomes  a  very  provocative  condition  ap- 
proaching the  dubious  honor  noted  by  the 
man  who  was  being  ridden  out  of  town  on 
a  rail 

For  every  dollar  the  federal  pcvernment 
releases  In  grants-in-aid  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Ohio's  affairs,  taxpayers  in  the  state 
paid  $140  Into  the  US  Treasury  This  is  a 
usurious  surcharge  lor  taking  <  ur  money, 
handling  It  and  doling  back  what  Washlne- 
ton Jeems  necessary  to  keep  tis  functioning. 

The  figures  have  been  examined  covering 
federal  fiscal  year  of  1967.  In  that  time  $15 
billion  were  disbursed  In  grants-in-aid. 
Ohio  taxpayers  in  that  period  paid  $801 
million  for  aid  programs  into  the  federal 
coffers.  The  state  got  back  $572  million 
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Tiiere  is  a  disparity  between  what  we  pay 
and  how  much  is  given  back  to  us  that  Is 
grov«,lng   at    an    excessive    rate 

In  hscal  1966.  lor  instance,  Ohio's  con- 
tribution to  iPderal  aid  I  unds  was  $675  mil- 
lion v-Mle  *54y  million  came  back  in  grants. 

The  total  imbalance  is  not  apparent  in 
these  tigures  \»,hich  rise  quickly  to  the  .svir- 
tace  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  ifder.il  uraiits-ln-aid  money  is  distrib- 
uted in  the  stipulation  that  recipients  pro- 
duce maUhmg  funds  .So  this  increases  one 
.•-ide  c^f   the  equation 

Public  lunds  come  by  one  route  or  an- 
other Irom  the  individual  citizen  whether 
through  his  direct  taxation  or  from  his 
absorption  of  Indden-taxes  that  are  pa.ssed 
ti.ick  lo  him  In  the  ilow  of  commerce 

First  demand  on  the  ]>eople's  inoney  is 
being  made  by  the  costs  of  the  'Vietnam 
War  The  second  greatest  levy  goes  to  sup- 
port the  lederal  program  lor  economic  op- 
portunity Both  of  these  areas  are  open  for 
reexploratlon  as  we  view  them  Both  have 
elements  of  recklessness  and  visionary  Im- 
liracticabiUty  in  them  from  which  the  beset 
taxpayer  deserves  at  least  a  modicum  of  relief. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  legislation,  then,   is  essential  to 
sustain  our  farmers  in  this  crisis. 


Emergency  Loan  Relief  for  Farmers 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mi  ROUSH  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am 
iiuroducing  a  bill  which  has  already  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  a  number  of 
Member.s  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  realize  the  plight  of  many  of 
our  farmers  today. 

This  bill  would  call  for  the  transfer  of 
S30  million  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  transfer  would  be  in 
the  fon'n  of  a  loan  repayable  from  future 
aiipi'opnations  to  FHA. 

National  disasters,  affecting  many 
parts  of  our  country  last  year,  served 
lo  deplete  and  diminish  FHA  loan  funds 
making  .some  emergency  transfer  of 
lunds  an  absolute  necessity,  if  our 
farmers  are  to  survive;  if  we  would  as- 
sure them  of  our  interest  and  concern 
for  their  problems,  which  are  the  prob- 
lems of  all  of  Americans  who  rely  upon 
the  foods  and  fibers  farmers  produce. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  needed 
financial  a.ssistance.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  Congres.sman  Hathaway  and  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
made  this  effort  to  come  to  their  support. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
pa.ss  rapidly  and  will  make  additional 
emergency  funds  available  in  time  to  be 
of  help. 

In  Indiana,  76  counties  are  designated 
for  emergency  loans  because  of  the  se- 
vere damage  to  last  year's  corn  and  soy- 
Ijean  crops  due  to  excessive  rains  and 
freezing  temperatures  at  harvesttime. 
Some  crops  could  not  be  harvested ;  some 
sold  at  low  prices. 

Figures  furnished  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  show  that  197 
cmergeny  loans  had  been  made  in  In- 
diana as  of  .^pril  12  in  the  amount  of 
SI. 499. 170.  Moreover,  .some  351  more  re- 
quests are  either  in  process  or  are  ex- 
pected. I  know  myself  of  a  case  in  which 
a  farmer  had  his  request  granted,  only 
to  find  nut  that  the  funds  had  been 
depleted. 


Akron,  Ohio,  Industry  Attacks 
Unemployment  Problem 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE.S 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  great  concern  for  not  only  the 
unemployed  but  tlio.se  of  our  young  peo- 
ple just  entering  the  labor  market,  it  i.s 
heartening  to  find  tliat  private  industi-y 
is  devoting  its  efforts  towards  solving  this 
problem 

Industry  in  Akron  is  always  in  the 
forefront  of  such  efforts  No  industry  is 
more  con.scious  of  the  welfare  of  all  of 
our  citizens  than  the  rubber  corporations 
For  many  years,  they  have  devoted  as 
much  attention  to  the  training  of  future 
and  present  employees  as  they  have  in 
research  for  improved  products 

Recently  that  very  fine  writer.  John 
E.  Beaber.  of  the  Akron  bureau  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  wrote  a  story  for 
that  newspaper  about  the  training  meth- 
ods of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  . 
and  its  training  program  in  the  market- 
ing and  distribution  fields.  That  article 
follows: 

Firestone,  Other  Firms  .\Rt  .Soi  d  on  Worth 
OF  Distributive  Education's   PROorcTS 

I  By  John  E.  Beaber  i 
Akron  —The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  , 
like  many  other  companies,  sees  a  i^louing 
future  for  distributive  education  (DEt.  the 
school  business  training  program  for  stu- 
dents in  marketing  and  distribution  fields. 
DE  is  a  school-oriented  program  in  which 
a  student  studies  sales  and  merchandising 
subjects  in  chiss  and  then  takes  on-the-job 
training  for  which  he  Is  paid 

Increasing  numbers  of  companies  are  em- 
ploying DE  students  and  aiding  the  Distrib- 
utive Clubs  of  America  (DECA).  Club  lor 
DE  students 

The  Firestone  Tire  A;  Rubber  Co,  was  one 
of  the  first  companies  to  a.ssign  a  full-time 
executive  to  work  with  the  program,  H,  Ken- 
neth Gambee  is  coordinator  of  Firestcme's 
DE  effort  and  has  assignment, 

Firestone  Joined  the  program  in  1966, 
Today  several  hundred  DE  students  are 
employed  in  the  company'."-  stores  .md  in 
other  jobs 

John  J.  Desmond,  Firestone's  assistant 
director  of  training,  is  a  member  of  the 
national  advisory  board  of  DECA  and  h:us 
seen  firsthand  its  elTect  on  new  sales  people 
traveled  to  30  st.'-.tes  in  his  coming  into  Jils 
company. 

"The  students  see  through  DE  that  the 
free  enterprise  system  provides  them  wl'h 
the  right  to  fall,  or  the  riaht  to  be  successful. 
It  all  depends  on  them."  he  said.  "For  the 
company,  the  program  is  one  more  excellent 
source  of  fuUtime  employes" 

Started  in  1947  with  800  students  In  17 
charter  states,  DECA  has  grown  with  indus- 
trial assistance  to  73,000  students  In  49  states 
Ohio  is  a  charter  state, 

Gambee  predicted  that  by  the  1970s,  mem- 
bership will  have  increa.sed  to  370,000,  It  Is 
expected    to   reach    100,000   this   year. 

National  companies,  recognizing  the  im- 
poriance  of  the  program,  continue  to  lend 
their  help  in  growing  numbers.  The  national 
advisory  council  next  year  will  Include  rep- 
resentatives from  60  companies,  or  twice 
the  number  of  companies  as  this  year. 
"DECA  Is  just  a  program  where  a  student 
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leaves  school  and  uoes  to  work  lor  class 
.  !<-dn  or  ,>avcheck,"  Desmond  ,-.aid  It  helps 
,1  student  imd  himself  and  he  le.irn.s  the 
need  for  further  education  Members  of  DE 
continue  to  work  after  school  and  during 
the  summers  " 

DECA  has  two  divisions  one  lor  lilgh 
school  students  and  anotlier  for  those  in 
Junior  colleges,  community  colleges,  techni- 
cal institutes  ,iiid  other  v(K-ational-techiilcHl 
.schools 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr  H  K  Gambee,  coor- 
dinator of  this  Firestone  Rubber  Co,  i)ro- 
rrani,  in  itn,swer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine. 
lias  gucn  the  tolkwing  details  as  to  Fire- 
stoue'.s  participation  m  this  training  ef- 
lort,  I  believe  all  of  these  efforts  should 
be  encouraged.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  H,  K. 
Gambee  lollow: 

In  Juiie  of  196R.  we  cmb. irked  ujion  a  li)oaI 
|)rograni  ol  having  a  Distribvitlve  Kducation 
high  scliool  student  working  in  each  of  the 
Firestone  stores  in  the  Akron  area.  These 
student,s  were  drawn  Irom  Copley  High 
School,  Kenmore  High  School,  ,ind  Conven- 
try  High  .School,  The  results  were  excellent 
and  at  that  time,  through  the  .Sales  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Department,  we  embarked 
upon  an  cnrfjllment  of  high  ,^cliOol  seniors 
in  this  cooperative  i)rogram  throughout  the 
entire  Ciiit.ed  .Suites 

We  are  now  in  our  second  year  of  support 
of  this  program  and  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  several  hundred  of  these  young  people 
working  on  a  cooiierative  basis  in  Firestone 
stores  throughout  the  United  States.  We  in- 
tend to  implement  this  jirogram  and  extend 
its  use  to  every  possible  conimunlty  wliere 
there  is  both  a  h^restone  Store  ..nd  .i  Dis- 
tributive Education  Program 

Firestone  has  joined  approximately  'JO  oth- 
er nationally  known  organtzatlcjiis  in  their 
support  of  these  clubs  and  our  company  is 
represented  on  tlie  National  Advisory  Board 
of  DECA,  Incorporated 

In  visiting  many  of  the  states,  personally. 
I  have  lound  that  the  DECA  Clubs  jjrovlde  a 
very  fine  outlet  lor  these  young  people  t/i  ex- 
perience leadership  and  competition  in  the 
neld  of  reUtiling.  This  adds  a  little  luster  to 
the  actual  school  program  as  these  club  .c- 
tlvlties  auument  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
young  people  are  away  Iroin  the  school  in  the 
afternoon  workinu  at  these  various  retail  fs- 
tabllshmenl,s  known  ;us  'Training  Stations" 
Therefore,  this  provides  an  activity  lo  which 
they  can  belong  and  which  augments  their 
actual  retail  training  in  a  retail  establish- 
ment, such  as  a  Firestone  Store. 

We  feel,  sincerely,  that  the  great  fields  of 
marketing  and  distribution  ^.re  enhanced  by 
the  training  that  these  young  people  are 
receiving  In  the  Distributive  Eduration  Pro- 
gram 

As  you  know,  some  of  the  funds  support- 
ing the  Distributive  Education  Program  is 
provided  bv  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  under  the  act  of  1963  Our 
use  of  this  program  along  with  the  other  ma- 
jor supporters  is  making  a  meanineful  ron- 
trlbution  to  the  erowfh  of  these  youne  peo- 
ple and  certainly  fives  added  depth  lo  -he 
trainlne  (jf  these  young  pcr)ple  m  the  mean- 
ing of     Private  Enterprise' 


Parity  Yardstick  Still  Sound 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  rcadinti  the  editorial  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  April  16,  and  the  ac- 
companying  remarks   by   my   colleague 
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who    inserted    this    editorial    into    the 

RE<  OKI) 

The  tone  of  both  clearly  shows  that 
the  present  parity  •sroreboard"  is  not 
now  advantat'eous  to  those  who  earlier 
sought  t:)  ;^ain  by  monthly  exhortations 
on  the  downward  slidlnn  parity  i-atlo. 

The  parity  yardstick  iias  been  useful 
a.s  ii  measurini,'  device  of  tlu'  comparison 
i)f  costs  of  production  and  Che  price  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  production  It  Is 
ni>w  widelv  known  and  accepted  by  all 
fanners  for  that  purpose  All  faimers 
can  understand  that  T'5  percent  of  parity 
me;ins  that  thev  are  receinne  less  than 
tluee-fiiurth>  of  tlu-ir  fan  share  of  the 
U  3   economy. 

It  will  continue  to  remain  useful  until 
some  better  yardstick  or  comparative  tool 
can  be  perfected.  Any  attempt  now  to 
ch.an'-;e  this  yardstick  wiO  be  challenged 
immediately  bv  those  who  must  balance 
tht'ir  :arm  bu.siness  accounts  monthly. 
It  IS  :ar  easier  to  criticize  the  use  of 
paiitv  from  the  position  of  already  re- 
ceivuT-;  full  parity  of  income  than  from 
the  p<.isitioM  of  livim;  and  working  where 
there  is  less  than  full  parity. 


Report   to   Constituents 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

IN  nn:  iuiu.se  of  RK-^^^;.sENT.^TIVES 
Tuesdaij    Apnl  30    IGfiS 

Mr  .ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
Speaker,  '.ike  other  Members  of  this 
body.  It  IS  my  custom  from  time  to  time 
to  send  to  my  constituents  a  report  re- 
^{ardini:  my  activities  m  the  Contiress 
and  my  views  on  current  problems  fac- 
ini:  our  Nation  I  am  maillns  such  a  re- 
port today  and  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Nearly  everv  day.  I  receive  several  let- 
ters  that  star     out   in   thu   m&nner 

"I  .^m  ftware  It  Is  Important  that  spend- 
intc  be  lield  down  this  vpar.  but  I  believe 
more  money  shoi  Id  be  \ise<l  to 

.Almost  everyone,  it  seems,  has  his  own 
Ideus  .ibout  what  government  projpcts  "T 
proi;r:ims  .ire  essential  and  '.Uese  views  are 
^•t-nerAliy  supported  by  leKlttmate.  factual 
rtr^ument*  This  points  up  rhs  dUIlcultles  of 
est.ibllshin«  spending  priorities.  especl."*ny 
at  this  time  w.hen  there  are  so  many  de- 
mands on  'he  Federal  Treasury 

Most  rolks  recjijnize.  oi  course,  the  neces- 
sity iif  supporting  md  suppivlnst  t!;e  ne.'trlv 
550. WO  LTnups  the  .Adminutrittlon  has  sta- 
tioned In  Vlietnam  The  problems  of  educa- 
tion, unemployment,  agriculiiire  housing 
and  poverty  .ill  dem.ind  .ttteiition.  too.  :is 
well  is  the  minv  other  ftmctlons  and  .ictlv- 
Itles  ")f  ihe  Federal  Government  The  -^d- 
mlnlstntioM  ine.iiiwhlle,  insist?  "n  new  pro- 
grams with  which  It  can  be  Identified  .ind 
remembered  Pressure  to  find  monev  for  the 
new  priigr:ims  often  means  that  Dlder.  ;il- 
ready  proven  programs  .ire  dented  the  funds 
needed  to  remain  effective. 

Sometimes  .u tempts  ,ire  made  In  Congress 
to  shift  the  burden  :if  budget  cutsng  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  Exei^utlve  Branch 
bv  simply  nrcierliiK  them  to  spend  only  .i 
certain  portion  i  usually  95'^  i  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  'hem  I  don  :  generally  sxip- 
p<.ir'  Mifse  moves  because  I  don't  believe  it 
;.-i  right  to  allow  department  heads  'he  sole 
.>j\*er  to  dictate  which  avn'lcultural  pro- 
grams, public  works  project*  or  educational 
as.-iistance  .tctPitiea.  for  instance.  shoiUd  be 
cut  or  encouraged. 


EXTHNSK^NS  OF  REMARKS 

I  believe  that  Congress,  functioning  as 
reprofentatlves  of  the  people,  should  make 
the  decisions  as  to  where  the  t  ixpayers" 
money  should  be  spent  and  wh'-re  the  budget 
cuts  should  be  made 

.\n  of  us  ret- :);<ni/,e  the  danger  of  contlnu- 
iius  deficit  spending.  Hopefully,  this  Session 
of  the  90;h  Congress  wll:  act  in  a  manner 
that  win  restore  confidence  .n  uur  nation's 
fiscal  Integrity— both  at  home  and  abroad  I 
will  continue  to  work  toward  this  end  and.  as 
.ilways.  I  will  appreciate  the  counsel  of  the 
people  I  represent. 

Two  Devils  l»'ike  ladles  <if  Distinction  On 
the  !elt  !s  .Miss  Meredith  li.berts.  daughter 
..f  Mr  and  Mrs.  .■K.  M  Roberts.  1968  North 
Dakota  .state  Society  Cherry  Blossom  Princess 
and  .1  member  of  my  staff  since  .■\ug'ust.  1967. 

On  the  right  is  Mi'.s  Dat;nv  Olsen.  North 
Dakota  Legislature  Hecorder  and  Chairman 
of  the  National  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
N;<'lona!  Federation  "f  Business  and  Pro- 
less;i)nal  VVfrnen';-  Clubs. 

The  North  Dikotit  iitate  ITnlverslty  Con- 
cert Choir  earned  high  VcUlm  from  music 
critics  for  their  perfcirmances  m  Washington 
this  Spring  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  guide 
them  on  a  tmir  of  the  Nation's  Capitnl  This 
nne  group  Is  und.-r  the  direction  .>f  Edwin 
R  Plsslnger.  NDSU  Music  Department 
Ch.-Jlrman 

North  Dakota  Wheat  Commission  members 
ni  'de  their  point  during  a  recent  visit  to  my 
Wflshlngton  office  Seated  next  to  me  is  Floyd 
Povzer.  .\menn.  and  standing  iL  to  Ri  are 
Paul  .'Vbrah.unson.  Bismarck;  Meurl  Olflord. 
Oardner  Camv  Larson.  l>eeds  and  .Steve 
Relmers.  Carrlngton. 

I  was  proud  to  introduce  PrarKls  J  Beaton, 
of  West  Fargo.  National  Commander  of  the 
Disabled  .\merican  Veterans,  'o  the  House 
r  >mm!ttee   ^n  Veterans'  Affairs. 

He  presented  hts  organization's  National 
Legisla'Ue  Program  to  the  Committee.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  from  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  told  me  later  how  im- 
pressed they  were  by  Commander  Beaton  and 
.'lis  testlmonv. 

King  Olav  V  of  Norway  told  Mary  and  I 
he  was  looking  forward  to  his  trip  to  North 
Dakota.  We  met  him  at  ;i  small  luncheon 
in  his  honor  given  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey Most  lolks  In  i;>ur  part  of  the  roun- 
try.  I  think,  have  regarded  Norway  as  tradi- 
tionally ''■ne  of  our  most  dependable  allies 
.ind  it  raddens  us  to  .-.ee  the  growing  dis- 
ipprov:il  there  of  OS   foreign  policy 

r.*RM     PRUORAM     FXIENSION     BEING     CONSIDEBED 

By  the  time  vou  receive  this  report.  I  will 
have  testified  before  the  House  .\grlculture 
Committee  in  ^upport  of  improving  and  ex- 
tending the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
19fi5  When  this  basic  farm  program  was 
first  .ipproved  by  Congress.  I  supported  It 
bet  aiise  '  1 1  I  believed  It  to  be  the  best 
possible  program  we  could  cet  under  the 
circumstances,  and  >2)  I  felt  a  four-year 
program  would  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
falrlv  judge  Its  vuliie.  discover  Us  weaknesses 
.iiiU   improve  Its  f-trong  points 

Most  lolks.  I  believe,  recognize  that  the 
incjme  a  farmer  receives  for  his  investment 
of  time,  labor,  capital,  management  and  risk 
IS  way  below  that  gained  by  the  rest  of  the 
riiin:jmy  Net  income  per  farm  In  North 
Dakota  was  down  10-  last  year  and  the 
p.irlty  ratio  of  prices  received  vtands  at  74''  . 
Some  regard  this  ;is  evidence  that  the  basic 
farm  program  is  :ill  wrong,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  farmer  mur.t  r  nd  an  equi- 
table market  for  his  products  if  he  Is  going 
to  be  able  to  stay  In  business 

We  know  that  low  farm  Income  Is  the 
result  of  a  number  of  different  factors,  In- 
cluding 1 1  1  the  fact  the  Adnunistratlon  did 
not  use  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  ^s  ag- 
gressively as  Congress  authorized  <2)  mis- 
takenly setting  the  consumptive  require- 
ments for  wheat  In  1967  too  high  and  i3i 
failure  to  develop  international  markets  at 
the  pace   required. 
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Because  farmers  .ire  laced  with  low  In- 
comes and  the  tightest  money  market  In  the 
history  uf  our  nation,  I  believe  the  bn.slc  larm 
program  must  be  extended  thl.s  year -and 
11  should  be  done  now  so  that  this  vital 
P'.ei-e  of  legislation  i-hu  aV(.ld  becomlr.g  a 
■political  football"  during  the  forthconUng 
election  campaign  At  the  same  time  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  program  can  and  .should 
be  improved  bv 

Tightening  administrative  kruldellnes  fo 
the  intent  of  Congress  cannot  be  changed  by 
USDA  administrators 

Paving  ^0'"^  of  the  certificate  value  at 
sign-up  time 

Having  acreage  allotments  adjusted  so  as 
to  not  pcnall/e  conservation  practices  fol- 
lowed before  the  base  period 

Establishing  prices  for  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram purchases  that  will  cover  'he  rost  of 
production  and  allow  i  reasonable  jirnfU 
(Munitions  manufacturers  and  other  sup- 
pliers for  US.  foreign  aid  don't  ilonat*-  'heir 
products   why  should  farmers''! 

In  any  cropland  idlustment  tvpe  pro- 
gram preclude  those  who  buy  liind  as  a 
speculation  or  tor  a  hobby 

Whether  or  not  we  tan  get  these  Improve- 
ments, farmers  must  be  able  to  plan  ahead 
with  i.onfidence  that  the  basic  tarni  pro- 
gram Is  not  going  to  be  drastically  changed 
or  s\iddenlv  terminated 


Apnl  SO,   VJflS 


Legislation  Introduced  To  Replenish 
Funds  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment  Association 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

o»-    IEN.NSYLVA.SI.\ 

IN  THE  HOU.-^E  OF  HEPREPENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  Apnl  .iO,  1968 

Mr  MOORHE.AD  Mr.  .Sneakrr  im 
Ai'nl  24,  HH.  16775  was  ii^ti.'ductci  by 
the  distinguished  cliairnuin  of  the  Hou.-e 
Bankins:  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wfight  P.mma.v.  to  provide  l^r 
a  S480  million  contribution  by  the  United 
States  over  the  next  3  years  to  help  re- 
plenisii  the  loan  funds  of  the  Interiia- 
llonal  DeveIopm»ent  Association. 

I  believe  that  the  request  is  reasnt^able 
and  necessary,  and  that  it  should  be 
i^ivcn  prompt  attention  Accordinciv,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Bankins  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  <>n  which  I  serve,  has 
scheduled  ..earinus  ..::  HR  1677)  :.r 
May  8,  'J.  and  10.  .^nticipatinc  approval 
of  this  lepislation  by  -lur  committee.  I 
uree  my  colleagues  to  support  it  when  it 
reaciies  the  f\or>v. 

Tliere  are  many  irood  reasons  for  sup- 
porting inc.-eased  American  contributions 
to  the  ID.'^  We  know  of  IDA's  accom- 
plishments in  as.sistin'.;  the  ixxirest  na- 
tions of  the  world  over  the  jiast  8  years. 
We  als.o  know  that  a  lack  of  funds  is 
threatenine  the  continuance  of  it.?  work. 

W'^  reco'-:n-Te  ih-^.t  ID.\  \«  a  jirime  in- 
strument in  building  the  k'nd  of  '.vorld 
Americ?.  lias  always  stood  for — a  world 
of  progress  and  peace  for  all  nations. 

We  h'lve  a^^reed  with  17  other  .Tdvanced 
industrialized  nations  that  IDA  must  be 
jflvcn  the  resources  to  continue  develop- 
ment r.ssistancp  to  the  emerpin;;  nations 
O-ir  partners  are  ncv  following  through 
on  their  p'.edetr-  of  .".s.^isiance.  The 
United  States  cannot  afTord  to  do  less 

In  many  respects,  IDA  represents  the 
most  practical  and  effective  means  by 
\vhich  our  country  can  assist  the  devel- 
oping world: 


It  ( inbodies  a  muliilatcial  approach 
to  develoiHnenl  .i.s.sistance.  a  combining 
of  our  clTorts  with  tho.se  of  otJier  coun- 
tries and  .in  equitable  sharing  of  costs. 

LiKe  Its  pai'i'tU  World  Bank.  IDA  om- 
piiasi/es  sell-iielp  by  countries  receiving 
lis  loans,  and  will  not  lend  to  a  country 
that  IS  not  follow!. i.ti  sound  and  strong 
.self-help   policies 

Its  loans  are  beiim  increasingly  di- 
rected to  two  of  the  Lieate.st  needs  of  the 
less-developed  countries — increased  food 
iJioduction  and  l)e!ter  educational  facili- 
ties 

Its  loans  met  I  i:i>  requirement  of  the 
develoiuiii'  nations  tor  an  accelerated 
flow  oi  develo-pnu '.it  cainial  on  less  bur- 
densome ter;^is  ilian  those  .set  for  con- 
\entional  loans. 

Kveii  if  we  \vanted  to  do  so.  the  United 
Stales  could  not  disregard  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  developing  countries, 
riie  world  has  grown  too  small  for  any 
nation  to  think  that  it  can  l'o  its  way 
iirimmafnl  of  the  desperate  circum- 
.sianccs  facm'z  the  people  of  many  other 
lands.  As  Pitsideni  Jolinson  has  said: 

The  wealthy  nations  cannot  survive  ii.'-  is- 
l.mds  of  abundance  in  a  world  of  lumber 
slckne.ss  and  despair 

What  better  way  .s  there  for  us  to  lielp 
tiie  -Aorldwirie  fl^Uit  auainst  starvation. 
lii.sease.  and  ignorance  than  through  the 
.■.upi)on  ot  nilerr.alioiial  agencies  like 
IDA'? 

By  civing  our  suiiport  to  such  multi- 
lateral etlorts.  we  uain  important  ad- 
\antaces.  not  only  for  ourselves  and  oth- 
er aid-giving  countries.  Ijut  also  for  the 
recipients.  There  :s  .i  more  equitable 
sliarin:;  of  the  costs  of  development  as- 
sistance: a  more  efficient  u.se  of  avail- 
.ible  aid  resources:  a  Better  and  more 
icalistic  .i.ss(>ssmcnl  of  developing  coun- 
iry  need: .  and  .stronger  inducement  to  a 
fle\elopin".  country  to  make  the  most  ef- 
fective u.st^  of  >:  loan 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  to  note 
in  recent  years  that  IDA  has  directed  an 
increasing  share  of  its  loans  to  develop- 
iii'.:  country  projects  in  agriculture  and 
oducation.  Thus  its  activities  have  tied 
m  more  closely  with  two  of  the  principal 
oDjectivcs  of  our  own  foreign  aid  pro- 
::ram — to  bring  the  world  food  supply 
into  balance  with  population,  and  to  pro- 
'.  ide  the  education  that  is  essential  to 
nation  building  and  responsible  democ- 
racy. 

Besides  emphasizing  self-help  by  bor- 
rowing countries,  IDA  follows  other 
lending  policies  which  insure  .sound  use 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  it.  It  does  not 
provide  a  soft  or  er;sy  route  for  a  bor- 
i'ower,  but  makes  loans  only  when  they 
cannot  be  !)rovided  by  the  World  Bank 
or  obtained  Irom  private  .sources  on 
terms  that  are  reasonable.  In  consider- 
ing a  loan  application,  it  follows  the  same 
strict  standards  as  the  World  Bank,  and 
each  pro!5osed  project  must  be  economi- 
cally and  hnancially  viable.  That  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
.\s.socialion.  like  the  World  Bank,  is  noted 
for  a  liigh  degree  of  efBciency  and  sound 
management. 

IDA  is  doin'!  a  .'ob  that  must  be  done 
by  the  developed  nations — and  that  can 
be  done  more  effectively  and  at  less  cost 
by  nations  working  together  than  by 
nations  workin't  separately. 

I  believe  that  its  work  must  go  on  not 
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merely  lor  humaniianan  reasons,  but 
al.so  because  continued  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries  advances  our  own 
interests,  our  t.nvn  hopes  tnv  luiure  iJtaee 
and  prospentv  as  well  as  theirs.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  each  Member  of  the  House  to 
approve  our  conimued  jjarticipalinn  m 
IDA  by  voting  lor  the  requested  contribu- 
tion. 
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One  Grand  Jury  Is  Worth  a  Thousand 
Political  Commissions 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUt-"E  OF  HEl'RE.SEN'rAl  IVES 

rut'sdaij.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
all-inclusive  crltici.sm  were  to  be  leveled 
at  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commi.s.sion  on  Civil  Disorders,  it  would 
probably  come  out  something  like:  'The 
Commission  failed  to  tell  il  like  it  is." 

The  credibility  of  the  leport  continues 
to  be  eaten  away  in  larger  or  smaller 
chunks  as  more  and  more  individual, 
sharply  focused,  investitrations  are  con- 
cluded and  released, 

Barron's,  the  highly  respected  business 
weekly,  ran  on  the  front  page  ol  the  April 
29,  1968  edition  an  article  jjomting  out 
one  of  the  latest  in  these  investigations 
which,  conducted  in  greater  depth,  con- 
cerned w'ith  problems  and  conditions 
common  to  the  investigators,  tends  to 
ijlace  the  Riot  Commission  Report  m  its 
proper  context.  As  Barron's  so  aptly 
states: 

The  document  merely  takes  its  place  at  the 
head  of  a  long  line  (jf  .'■purious  f^overnmcnt 
reports — soiled  white  papers,  .'•o  to  .'^peak — 
that  excite  more  doubts  and  suspicions  than 
ihey  quell. 

The  grand  jury  which  prompted  Bar- 
ron's to  say  that  it  was  worth  a  "thou- 
.sand  political  commissions"  is  the  New- 
ark, N.J..  Essex  County  grand  jury. 

Not  only  has  this  report  set  straight 
the  Riot  Commission's  facts  and  findings 
but  it  also  takes  to  task  the  conclusions 
of  the  so-called  blue  ribbon  panel  which 
investigated  the  riots  at  the  behest  of 
the  New  Jersey  governor. 

It  is  tragic  admission  but  Barron's  is 
well  supported  in  concluding  that:  "Like 
debasement  of  the  currency,  debauching 
the  record  evidently  has  become  official 
policy." 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point: 

"Tell  It  Like  It  Is'':    One  Gr.\nd   Jcry   Is 
Worth    a    Thovsa.vd    Political    CoM^:IS- 

SIONS 

.Serving  as  W.ishlr.cton  f  orrespondcnt  for 
Barron'.s,  we  tire  fond  nf  lelllnp  our  f^tatf.  Is 
probably  a  tougher  job  than  covering  Cape- 
town for  Ebony.  Somehow  a  petite  blonde 
named  Shirley  ^rcheibla  has  .succeeded  in 
handling  it — with  crowing  distinction,  we 
might  f.dd — for  i. early  a  decade.  Mr.;. 
.Scheibla  has  become  a  sought-after  public 
speaker  and  author:  her  maiden  effort 
("Poverty  Is  Where  the  Money  Is."  .\rlinE- 
ton  House,  $5.95).  will  .^ppcar  early  next 
month.  Over  the  years,  moreover,  she  h.".s 
exposed  to  public  scrutiny  cne  horrible  ex- 
ample after  another  of  bureaucratic  extrav- 
agance, folly  and  worse,  ranging  from  FHA's 
scandal-ridden  multi-subsidy  housing  pro- 
gram to  the  various  outrages  perpetrated  at 
taxpayers'  expense  by  the  so-railed  Office  of 


Economic  Oppntinilly.  Prior  to  the  article 
v.hlch  ap|)cars  ■  ii  Page  Five,  her  latent — In 
.some  ways,  perhaps  most  nuieworthy -^jnece 
.1  work  ran  on  March  4.  under  the  headline 
■  Counsel  lor  the  iJlIense  OEO's  l.egaj  .'Scrv- 
;res  I'rocram  Undermines  I  aw  ^  nd  >Oider." 
The  stijry  parlicularly  scored  the  rofe  played 
Ijy  the  l.tttal  hrrvices  Project  of  Newark.  .N  .1. 
.in  OEO-linanced  body.  In 
bloody  rlous. 

Like  most  critical  journalism  U^unsel" 
drew  a  good  deal  ot  return  lire  m  jrblv  Irom 
the  Office  of  Lcouoinic  Op|ujrtu<in v.  which 
l)randed  It  as  distorted  and  hl.ij^d  l.a.st  week, 
in  ellcct,  a  grand  jury  In  Essex  County 
handed  down  a  dillorent  \erdlct  After  a 
.searching:  Intpury  Into  "the  civil  disturbances 
ill  Newark  dunnc  the  period  from  .luly  13 
through  .luly  18.  1967."  ihe  Jury  had  .some 
.shocklnc  mines  to  .say  about  the  conduct  of 
the  city's  Lcual  Services  Project  Conccming 
the  lH;micidcs  tliat  la-curred — 25  people  were 
killed  in  the  nous  -  'much  vital  Inlurnuition 
was  made  available  i  oluct.iiitiv  and  only 
Iter  many  rrci'iisis'  .•X  i  umber  oi  i  he 
sialemcnts  taken  and  nnally  .sui)plled  by 
I.SP  were  unsutncd.  Some  witnesses  "cienled 
.:i  whole  or  In  part  liavlng  inaue  .statements 
.iliributed  to  ihem,"  while  others  repudl- 
.lU'd  prKjr  :  lalenients  m  .subsequent  lesM- 
nioiiv  With  respect  to  one  lioniicidt-,  cer- 
i.un  taiements.  later  repudiated,  were 
widely  circulated  bv  extremist  L-roups  .ilonc 
with  [jhotopraphs  <  I  the  victim's  body  winch 
iiad  been  taken  bv  ])holocr.iphers  encaeed 
iiv  -he  Newark  Legal  l^ervlces  Project  'Phese 
j'hoioir.iphs  shcjwed  the  body  tluriniz  the 
embalming  jirocess.  a  lact  Ittnored  or  dls- 
rettardcd,   but  which  .    iwas)    well   calcu- 

lated to  Inflame  -he  minds  ot  'ho.se  exposed 
o   'iieni  " 

.\  scithinc  ladlctment  of  Newark'.s  poverty 
l.twvors.  t.'ie  findings  ol  tlie  Essex  County 
i.'r.ind  jury  :ilso  boast  a  state  and  nationwide 
significance  For  the  (ilrector  of  the  Newark 
Legal  Services  Project.  Oliver  Lofton,  liap- 
])ened  lo  .serve  on  the  10-membor  Commi.s- 
.sion on  Civil  Disorder  named  bv  the  Oover- 
nor  of  New  .tersey  to  mve.-ilgate  the  riots; 
In  sinking  contrast  to  the  jurv,  which  jilaced 
the  liurdcn  of  l-uiU  squareiv  on  tlio  rioters, 
this  august  hodv  tended  to  Indict  the  "long- 
neglocted  problems  of  (jur  fities,"  notablv 
.gpregation  .and  .illeged  corruption  at  City 
Hall.  In  several  ;  ignillcant  respects,  more- 
over, the  straightforward  tpstimonv  citi-'d  in 
the  jurors'  presentment  cLanfies  or  contra- 
dicts the  ambiguous,  evasive,  licarsay  ac- 
count of  the  s.ime  matters  in  the  Report  of 
the  National  .Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  i  the  Kerncr  Report  i  For  "telling 
it  like  it  Is,"  the  evidence  .•tuggest.s.  one  grand 
jury  l.s  worth  a  thousand  i)Oinical  Commis- 
sions. 

So  is  one  enterprising  reporter  In  "Coun- 
.sel  for  the  Offense."  Mrs.  Scheibla  dlsclfKed 
tne  role  i;laved  ijy  the  Legal  .Services  Proiect 
of  Newark  ^.in  arm  ol  the  United  Commu- 
.iity  Corp..  federally  funded  :ocal  poverty 
agencv)  m  aiding  ,ind  abetting  agitation 
':joth  (iunng  and  after  the  riots  In  particu- 
lar. Mr.  Lofton  wa.s  (.ne  ot  three  UCC  otticials 
to  address  the  unriilv  crowd  that  gathered 
outside  police  iic.idquarters  (<n  the  night  of 
.July  12.  One  of  i.is  colle.icucs  declared  that 
the  police  were  w.igmg  war  against  the  black 
community  .-Xnot.her  voiced  anger  at  the  j/re- 
cmct's  "sadists."  What  Mr.  Lofton  said  mat 
night  l.s  in  dispute,  .iccording  to  OEO  (and 
the  Kerncr  Report),  he  urged  the  inob  to 
stage  a  jjeaceful  mjdnight  (iemonstr.it.ou  at 
City  Hall.  Newark's  Police  Director  .ina  ..n 
administrative  assi.'tant  to  the  M.ivor.  con- 
trariwise, claim  he  harangued  the  crowd  on 
]>olice  ijrutalitv.  Wliat's  ijcyond  cavil  is  that 
shortly  afterw.trd.  violence — not  to  Ijc  fm.iUy 
quelled  for  another  live  days — broke  out. 
Moreover,  in  .August  Mr.  Loft-Tn  made  his 
views  abundantly  plain.  'We  are  now  reap- 
ing the  poison  harvest  of  300  j.ears  of  l.is- 
tory,"  he  tolc^  a  television  ,-.udience.  "and 
what  we  really  see  here  is  the  voice  of  the 
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p^.  pie  revolting  against  an  wnjust  system 
ir  ,omeb<xlv  clijesn  t  Ket  together  to  hring 
,  ::;t>  pressure  upon  thut  City  Hall  were 
^  :.<  to  hrtve  riot  after  riot  in  thlR  .ity  ' 
:  -■  l.SP  director  by  the  Wiiv.  served  is  fJe- 
.■:.^.>  c-ounsfl  for  the  taxlcaU  driver  wfiose 
irrest  for  resisting  an  officer  triggered  the 
riots  His  client  recently  wtui  found  gtillty 
as  charged 

Able  .18  Mrs  Schelbla  may  be.  she  com- 
mands no  subpoena  powers  i»nd  must  meet 
deadlines  The  Essex  County  grand  Jury  took 
^wiirn  •estiminy  frf>m  mi're  than  100  wtt- 
iiesises  during  1-'  sessions  stretching  over  an 
eight -week  span  With  regard  to  Mr  Lofton's 
igency  'he  members  of  the  Jury  found 
themselves  '.-onfronted  with  certain  disturb- 
ing facts'  .iVparl  from  the  discrepancies  in 
Testimony  cited  .«bove.  the  jury  noted  that 
"manv  of  the  statements  xere  couched  m 
language  untypical  of  the  persons  purported 
to  have  made  them  and  in  fact  many  of  these 
persons  appeared  not  to  understand  th* 
meaning  of  the  phruses  attributed  'o  them  " 
.^guiii.  •according  to  the  evidence,  no  one 
who  had  gone  to  the  Legal  Services  Project 
with  miormatlon  regarding  any  of  the  homi- 
cides under  investigation  was  instructed  by 
the  Pniect  to  convey  such  information  to 
tne   Prosecutor's  Office 

m  the  case  .>f  J  imes  Rutledge.  who  was 
fatallv  stiot  while  burglarizing  the  package 
store  annex  of  i  tavern  at  Custer  Avenue  .ind 
Bergen^treet.  'he  Jury  found  .i  particularly 
outrageous  distortion  It  h8»  come  to  the 
Jurv  s  attention  that  many  erroneous  and 
deliberately  raise  accourus  of  this  incident 
b.r.e  been  published  .md  transmitted  to  var- 
ious go\ernmeat  igenctes  .md  to  the  public 
■  Moreover,  the  Jury  found  that  dis- 
torted photo  of  the  victim  depleting  a  com- 
plete mutilation  of  the  t>ody.  not  resulting 
from  the  shooting,  was  distributed  in  New- 
.u-k  with  milammatorv  leaflets  all  iched 
The  Jurv  finds  tuls  ict  to  be  despicable  and 
flagr.intly  irresponsible  and  designed  to  In- 
rlame  unnecessaril:,  an  .ilrfady  troubled 
community  The  Jury  is  concerned  and  be- 
lieves that  jdequate  steps  should  be  taken 
by  responsible  persons  In  the  various  agen- 
cies such  -LS  Newark  Legal  Services  Project 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to 
.tssure  themselves  that  irresponsible  and  un- 
authorised persons  should  not  and  will  :iot 
have  .iccess  'o  documents  .md  physical  evi- 
dence, including  photographs,  which  are  the 
wiTk  iimduct  of  'aid   igencles. 

Here  l^i  the  Investigating  body  s  summa- 
tion 'The  Jury  could  only  conclude  that 
dunng  the  excitement  many  at  those  taking 
statements  from  persons  involved  'n  the  riots 
either  deliberately  or  unconsciously  dis- 
torted -hese  sutements  and  In  many  ways 
conducted  themselves  so  as  to  create  In  the 
minds  of  the  public  a  biased  ind  inaccurate 
Impression  of  many  events  connected  with 
the  disturbances" 

The  findings  should  interest  all  those  who 
took  on  aith  the  New  Jersey  Oovernor  s  self- 
serving  report  on  'he  riots,  as  well  :vs  the 
State  Bar  As.f=uclation.  a  commUTee  of  which 
tound  little  to  criticize  m  LSP  s  conduct 
Readers  !)f  the  best-selling  Kerner  Report 
should  be  equally  concerned  To  be  sure,  'his 
remarkable  document,  which  blames  the 
otitbreaks  m  >ver  100  cuies  on  white  racism 
rather  'han  on  black  lawlessness,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  impugned  An  embarrassed  John- 
son Administration  for  weeks  quietly  sought 
to  disavow  It:  even  now  despite  the  heavy 
pressure  generated  by  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King  'he  White  House  reftises  to  seek 
action  on  Its  extravagant,  irrational  pro- 
posals Nonetheless,  the  Essex  County  grand 
jury  which  tcok  sworn  'estlmony  from  over 
100  witnesses  on  'he  Newark  riots  alone  com- 
pared to  the  Commissions  90  dep.'Sltlons 
covering  eight  cities  .ir  areas  mow  '.ocked 
away  indefinitely  in  the  National  Archives  i. 
wllly-niUy  highlighted  some  of  the  latters 
glaring  errors,  omissions  and  distortions 

TTius.  according  to  the  Kerner  Report,  a 
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midnight  erviptlon  of  rock-throwliig  which 
shattered  the  windows  af  the  Newark  police 
st,itlon  wis  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
youngsters  '  Intlammatory  leaflets  were  cir- 
culated '  by  parties  unknown  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission,  although  the 
stBlf  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee last  September  cumpUed  a  thoroughly 
documented  report  Unking  black  p<.)wer 
groups  .'.o-Ciilled  New  Leftists  .ind  an  impres- 
sive numtJer  o!  local  poverty  wfirkers  to  the 
violence  las  Barron  s  said  at  the  time,  the 
riot*  were  subsidized  as  well  as  organized) 
One  Newark  detective  w!is  slain  by  a  small 
caliber  bullet  the  origin  ot  which  could  not 
be  determined  '  In  the  grand  Jury  account 
■if  the  tragedy  however  a  Catholic  priest 
testified  that  he  heard  gunfire  resume  and 
;rom  a  •,  antiigt  point  about  a  h|ix-k  away  on 
Mercer  Street  observed  puffs  of  gunsmoke 
Irom  the  upper  Moors  of  the  iScudder 
Homes  I  Project  It  was  at  this  time  and  pos- 
Hiblv  as  a  result  •>!  renewed  sniper  hre 
that  Detective  Frederick  Toto  was  latally 
wounded  '  In  the  deaths  of  three  women, 
'he  Commission  quotes  eye  witnesses  who 
charged  national  gu.irdsmen  with  shooting 
on  scant  provocation  .thrown  bottles  evi- 
dently fall  into  this  category  i  The  grand 
jury  puu  the  incident  m  perspective:  fires 
were  raging  in  the  vicinity  llremen  were 
being  prevented  from  doing  their  lobs,  and 
the  tapes  of  State  Police  Communications 
indicate  that  there  was  sniper  tire  '  To 

Judge  by  its  iiccount  of  Newark,  the  Kerner 
Report.  lar  irom  making  a  contribution  to 
national  untlerstandtng  has  widened  the 
credlbllilv  gap  lieyond  belief 

In  so  doing,  the  document  merel;.  'akes  Its 
place  at  the  head  of  a  long  line  ot  spurious 
government  rep<.irts— soiled  white  papers,  so 
to  speak  -that  excite  more  doubts  and  sus- 
picions than  they  quell  Like  debasement  of 
the  currency,  debauching  the  record  evt- 
denily  has  become  official  policy  Enlighten 
the  people  t,enerally.  "  so  Tliomas  Jefferson 
once  wrote  .ind  tyranny  iind  oppressions  of 
body  and  mind  will  vanish  like  evil  spirits 
at  the  dawn  of  day  ■  In  volume  after  volume, 
no  political  commission  h;)s  ever  said  as 
much 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

>t      WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Ml-  STEIGER  uf  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spt-aker.  the  aitachrd  speech  by  Wiscon- 
sin's Goveinor  Knowles  deals  at  some 
length  with  imix>:taiit  iispfcts  of  the 
problems  and  [>rograms  relating  to  Mil- 
'vaukee's  inner  city  area.  It  constitute^ 
a  fairly  thorough  reveiw  ol  the  activities 
and  objectives  of  State  government  in 
that  regard  plus  >ume  observations  by 
the  Governor  concerning  the  work  that 
remains  to  be  done. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  this  material 
of  interest. 
Remarks   by   Gov.    Warren    P    Knowles  to 

Eai-    Claire  s   BtsiNESS   and   Professional 

WoMENS  Clvb  on  Ttesday.  April  9.   1&68 

This  has  been  a  -.ery  somber  day  for 
America. 

The  tragedy  that  struck  Uist  Thursda'^  with 
the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
nii  burial  today  lias  brought  eriel  to  millions 
and   a  quiet   uneasine&s  to  millions  more 

But  out  of  It  all  has  come  a  new  aware- 
ness ol  one  of  the  m(J6t  pressing  problems 
lacing  our  nation  the  frustration  and  hope- 
lessness of  the  Negr<i  urban  dweller 

This  frtistratlon  and  hopeleesness  springs 
from  a  variety  of  «ourc«s    They  are  a  lack 


of  education  or  tnaiiing  lor  employment,  in- 
adequ.ite  housing  and  not  enough  of  an 
income  to  improve  their  housing  sltuaticiu. 
unemployment  mainly  because  they  h.iven  t 
enough  training  to  qualify  tor  Jobs— and. 
finally,  the  lact  that  many  of  these  people 
don't   know  where   to  turn  for  help. 

Now  someone  might  ask  ine- -' Why  tell  us 
in  Eiiu  Claire  about  a  situation  in  Milwau- 
kee or  Detroit  or  Chicago''  What  does  that 
have  to  do  with  us?" 

My  answer  Is  that  it  has  a  great  deil  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  the  residents,  of  Eau 
Claire,  and  Superior  Wau.sau.  Appleton — 
every  other  persons  in  Wisconsin 

A.slde  irorn  the  moral  •.  alues  involve  it 
ran  be  described  a.<  a  simple  matter  of  eco- 
nomics Anything  that  adversely  affects  i;ur 
States  largest  city,  .:(Tecis  the  State  and  all 
i>f  Its  citizens 

For  example  last  vear  when   the  dis- 

orders occurred  m  Milwaukee  and  the  mayor 
closed  the  City  down.  It  meant  that  more 
than  a  mile  >jf  tank  trucks  were  backed-iip 
on  the  highway  leading  Into  Milwaukee 
These  trucks  were  bringing  luel  oil  into  the 
Slate  that  would  event tiallv  find  its  way  to 
retailers  and  consumers  all  the  way  from 
Milwaukee  to  the  Michigan  border 

At  the  same  time,  the  produce  or  Wl.scon- 
.sln  larms  that  normally  iwiirs  into  Milwau- 
kee was  unable  to  move  into  the  City  Had 
the  curfew  lasted  longer,  the  impact  would 
have  been  serious  to  thousands  of  persons 
who  do  not  live  in  .^filu'au'vcc 

Or.  consider  that  the  great- manufacturlni; 
complex  in  Milwaukee  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
single  contributors  to  the  State's  overall 
economy — generating  personal  Income  tor 
thousands  of  workers  and  t.ixes  to  help 
finance  essential  State  and  local  governmeni 
services.  A  major  disruption  of  this  giant 
would  prodtice  shock-waves  from  one  end  of 
our  State  to  the  other 

For  these  and  ;i  lot  ot  ft  her  rea.sons,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  clear  that  the  problems  that  face 
Milwaukee,  Racine.  Kenosha  Belolt.  or  even 
Eau  Claire  ,ire  Wisconsin  s  problems  The 
continued  crowth  and  prosperity  ot  our  State 
hinges  on  the  public's  awareness  of  that  lact. 
That's  one  side  of  the  need  lor  progress" 
in  dealing  with  the  problem 

The  other  side,  relating  to  the  principles 
and  moral  values  has  been  dealt  with  \ery 
eloquently  In  recent  days  But.  allow  me  to 
oversimplify  it  by  saying  that  each  of  us  has 
an  i_.bllgatlon  that  -tands  alonijElde  our 
American  citizenship  This  is  our  obligation 
to  recognize  that  all  men  are  created  equal" 
and  to  promote  the  opportunity  lor  "life,  lib- 
erty ;ind  the  pursuit  ol  happiness  '  lor  everv 
citizen 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  this  nation 
today  to  prove  what  freedom  and  equality 
.ire  all  about  We  have  a  chance  to  prove  that 
.is  .Americans  we  can  live  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities toward  our  lellow  man.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  prove  that  we  care. 

I  think  everyone  here  knows  that  there  iv  a 
;jroblem.  But  what  Is  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  who  are  these  economically  and 
socially  Impoverished  Negroes'.^ 

Statistics  tell  an  Important  part  of  the 
story  In  1950  the  Negro  population  of  .Mil- 
waukee was  estimated  .it  approximately 
30.000  In  only  18  years  that  number  has 
more  than  tripled  — to  approximately  97.000 
Negroes  in  .Milwaukee.  The  majority  ol  the 
new  Negro  population  has  poured  into  the 
City  ;rom  'he  slums  of  other  cities  or  from 
the  rural  regions  of  the  South  They  are.  for 
the  most  part,  uneducated  and  tuurained  for 
any  kind  of  employment 

When  they  arrive  in  MUwa'akee  the  first 
thirg  they  look  for  is  a  place  to  live— and  so 
they  congregate  m  the  older  section  of  the 
City  which  happens  to  be  disrupted  oy  new 
expressway  construction  They  settle  here 
primarily  because  the  rents  ..re  compara- 
tively low  and  they  can  atford  nothing  bet- 
ter They  rarely  leave  this  neighborhood 
because  of  their  lack  of  education  and  skills 
prevents  them   trom  obtaining  employment 
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.uid    .1    .--ullicieiit    Income    to    allow    them    to 
move  elsewhere 

In  siunmary.  the  situation  m  Milwaukee's 
•  inner  core"  Is  Just  like  the  situation  In 
Watus.  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Newark,  that 
\uu  ha\e  seen  on  television  or  read  about  In 
the  newspapers 

Helping  to  bring  these  Negro  citizens  Into 
productive  roles  In  society  is  our  challenge — 
yours  and  mine. 

F^ortunately,  .i  lot  of  people  In  Wisconsin 
.ire  already  hard  .it  work  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge 

One  of  the  best  examples  from  the  "pri- 
vate" sector  was  establi.shed  m  1963  It's 
called  MVEEOC  .Milwaukee  Voluntary  Equal 
Kniployment  Opportunities  Council  This 
small  group  of  men.  representing  most  of  the 
major  corporations  In  -Milwaukee,  Is  dedicated 
to  promoting  employment  for  the  Negro  and 
Sp.mlsh-speaklng  resident  of  Milwaukee 

They  have  tried  to  zero-in  on  the  "hard 
core"  unemployed,  believing  that  with  a  Job 
and  a  steady  income,  these  minority-group 
members  can  Improve  their  housing  condl- 
tion.s.  raise  the  quality  of  education  their 
children  :ire  recelvlni;  and  break  the  cycle- 
of-;)overty  that  has  shackled  them,  their  par- 
ents and  cr.mdparents. 

This  IS  ,1  tremendous  undertaking  lor 
MVEEOC  and.  It's  expensive  It  has  been 
estimated  that  It  costs  two  or  three  times  as 
much  to  provide  Job  trainlnc  for  a  worker 
:rcm  the  ranks  of  the  "hard  core"  unem- 
l)loved  its  It  does  for  a  normal  \\-orker. 

Why?  A  recent  account  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  answered  the  question  this 
'.cay 

'riiese  are  jjeople  who  have  been  scarred — 
they  are  not  capable,  by  themselves,  ol  mak- 
ing adjustments  to  'he  working  environ- 
ment 

It  1.S  not  just  .1  matter  of  teaching  them 
to  run  a  latiie.  They  cannot  cope  with  the 
•.vhole  environment  of  the  lathe  Tliey  inay 
r.ot  be  able  'o  get  along  with  the  other  lathe 
•perators  Tliev  mav  not  be  able  to  deal  with 
■heir  supervisors. 

"Just  hlrinc;  a  'hard  core'  person  can  be  a 

I'lg  problem  He  isn't  likely  to  be  found  lining 

ip  at  the  employment  pate — he  Is  convinced 

•hat  this  is  a  waste  of  time  because  he  won't 

1,0  hired. 

Even  If  he  doe«  show  tip.  he  has  a  chlp- 
■n-'he-shoulder  attitude,  makes  a  poor  ap- 
;ie;irance    and    comes    away   even   more   con- 
meed  that  nobody  will  hire  him    And  some 
f  these  i>oople  li.ive  never   been  more  than 
10    blocks    irom    their    homes     Even    if    they 
-.'.minted  to  look  for  work,  they  would  have  r.o 
idea  where  to  ito  or  how  to  get  there. 

'To  find  .1  hard  core'  man  you  must  liter- 
ally knock  on  his  door.  Here  is  one  extra 
cost  to  start  with.  Then.  If  the  Job  is  some 
distance  .iway.  the  man  vou're  talking  to 
ijrobably  has  no  way  to  cet  there,  and  no 
money.  So  you  have  a  transportation  cost, 
too 

Tlien  he  ^ets  to  -he  pl.'int,  and  •.'oti  find 
lie  IS  not  trainable  ;i,s  matters  stand  now. 
Mavbe  he  has  emotional  problems  and  needs 
professional  help  Or  he  has  medical  prob- 
lems—  poor  vision  maybe,  or  a  hernia.  Before 
you  can  start  training  him.  you  may  have  a 
rnedical  bill. 

■  Suppose  his  problem  was  i)OOr  vision.  .\U 
right,  you  get  liim  eyeeLxsses, 

"Now  he  sees  line.  But  can  he  read?  Per- 
haps not  for  all  pr.ictical  purposes,  he  may 
be  illiterate.  So  you  must  provide  enough 
basic  education  .'^o  he  can  at  least  read  simple 
instrtictlons  and  ret  some  introduction  to 
'he  world  of  work  This  means  there  Is  an 
(tiucation  bill.  too. 

"After  all  this,  you  finally  get  him  trained 
and  on  the  Job.  But  the  next  thing  you  know- 
is  that  he  shows  up  Lite  for  work — or,  more 
likely,  doesn't  show  up  at  all. 

"So  you  have  to  give  the  supervisors  "sen- 
sitivity training'  and  you  have  to  hire  'coun- 
-elor  aides'  to  lielp  the  worker  with  his 
problems.  The  aide  may  go  out  to  the  work- 
er s   house   to  see  what   happened,  what  the 
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'hang-up'  is.  It  never  ixcurs  to  many  work- 
ers to  call  in  and  tell  \ou  wl.y  they  aren't 
at  work, 

"So  you  have  a  lot  ol  i  rouble-.shooting 
to  do  on  the  job  before  the  tr.iUiee  final- 
ly adjusts.  This  adds  to  the  cost,s." 

This  IS  the  kind  of  problem  our  inisi- 
i.essmen  are  tackling  in  .Milwaukee  and  in 
other  Wisconsin  lommunities 

.'^nd,  they' IV  making  prcgifs-.  Tliey  are 
reaching  out  into  the  black  community  and 
bringing  workers  Into  their  plants  I'hcy're 
providing  tr.uning-  they"re  providing  Jobs  — 
and  more  unport.uitly,  Miev  re  providing 
hope. 

Frankly.  'Ae  re  not  .sure  wh.a  i,s  noing  to 
work — but  we  ,ire  trying  to  do  the  things 
we  leel  are  neces.sary 

Liisl  year  alter  i  he  disorders  in  .Milwaukee 
and  other  major  cities  across  liie  iiation,  1 
.sent  tlie  top  olticials  from  the  (Ullereiu  .state 
agencies  into  the  core  .irea  to  see  lirst- 
hand  just  what  the  conditions  are 

Doug  Weiford,  \our  lormer  Kati  Claire  city 
manager,  had  just  taken  over  ,is  .--^e^'retary 
of  the  new  Department  oi  Lix-al  .-Xtlairs  and 
Development  He  '.vent  into  the  core  area 
along  with  Wilbur  Schmidt,  the  liead  ol  the 
Dcp.irtmeni  ol  He.ilth  ..nd  Soci.il  services 
So  did  Stipreme  Court  Justice  Bruce  Bell- 
fuss,  who  heads  the  tiovernors  Council  on 
Law  Enlorcement  .lUd  Crime  Bob  Haase. 
.Secretary  ol  the  Insiir.mce  Department  and 
Bill  Kahl.  Superintendent  (1  Public  Instruc- 
tion, went  with  them.  So  did  Don  McDowell, 
.Secretary  ol  our  Department  oi  .Xgnculturc 
who  directs  the  Consumer  Protection  .iCtivi- 
ties  (Jf  State  government 

These  men  ,iiid  others  iiici  with  repre- 
sentatives ot  the  Negro  community  .ind 
heard  their  commcnt.s  .ind  complamt.s.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  was  .-.  traumatic  i  xpenencc  lor 
these  men. 

Most  of  them  ha\e  been  iii  government  lor 
many  years  Tliey  are  \'.ell  mtormed  men  who 
liave  big  Jobs  to  do  and  do  them  well  But 
that  first  day  in  'he  core  'hey  L'ot  a  new 
I^erspectlve  on  the  [jroblem. 

They  went  back  .igain,  some  oi  tliem  many 
times,  and  they  Ivarnrcl.  Tliey  learned  that 
some  State  programs  were  not  liavmc  the 
etfect  we  thought  they  were.  They  learned 
that  other  efforts  were  "taking  liold"  and 
deserved  greater  emphasis 

Most  ot  all.  they  learned  Irom  personal 
observation  Just  how  great  ,ind  disturbing 
the  needs  ol  some  of  our  citizens  really 
..re. 

At  this  .same  time,  I  directed  that  a  special 
office  be  established  in  the  "core  area"  lo 
serve  as  a  point  of  easy  :  ccess  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Negro  iiopulatlon.  This  office,  which 
now  has  been  made  a  part  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Local  -Affairs  .ind  Development.  Is 
trying  to  serve  as  a  "i  .carmp  liouse"  lor 
persons  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  one 
or  more  ot  the  State's  programs,  but  '.vho 
don"t  know  how  to  pel  st-irted — or  '.vho  to 
talk  to — or  even  what  programs  there  .ire. 
The  next  thing  'xe  did  at  the  .state  level 
w.is  to  turn  to  the  Leei'^lature  with  a  .special, 
emergency  proposal  .■\i-d  the  Leei.slalure  re- 
sponded with  action 

The  new  Department  •  1  Local  .Affairs  and 
Development  was  given  si  milhon  to  be 
used  to  finance  new  effor'^s  m  the  Milwaukee 
core. 

Doug  Weiford  spent  i.early  lull  time  put- 
ting together  u  IS-member  advisory  council 
to  help  him  select  the  projects  that  would  be 
most  taeneficlar  to  the  Inner  Core,  The  -Advi- 
sory Council  Includes  9  Negroes,  two  clergy- 
men, a  Spanish-speaking  resident  and  three 
white  members.  To  date,  they  have  scruti- 
nized more  than  75  profxjsals  and  have  ap- 
proved projects  totaling  some  4400.000 

There  has  not  Ijeen  much  jiress  attention 
given  to  these  eff^orts— and  for  one  good  rea- 
son. We're  not  after  publicity — we  '.cant 
action  and  results. 

A  few  of  the  projects  have  gotten  some  at- 
tention because  they  are  unique — perhaps 
controversial.   But  they  are   getting  results. 
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For  example,  Ihe  Urban  League  is  spon- 
soring .1  \ery  pro\xKati\e  but  luithly  effective 
program  to"  employ  -NA-ACP  Youth  Council 
Commandos  The  Commandos  work  in  .i  pro- 
ttram  called  "Operation  Kehabilit.ition  '  ]t.s 
Ijnmary  purpose  is  w  get  pn.son.  reformatory 
and  j.ul  |)arolees  into  schools  and  to  lielp  ^;ei 
them  jobs.  The  objective,  ot  course,  is  to  bring 
these  men  .tiid  youngsters  into  productr.  e 
roles  rather  than  let  them  drift  Into  trouble 
.iiid  crime  and  wind  up  right  back  m  prison. 
Since  the  program  st..irted  last  November, 
the  Comm.mdos  htive  lound  jobs  m  Milwau- 
kee firms  lor  75  white  and  Negro  ex-convicts 
and  have  worked  with  ihem  to  keep  them  on 
the  job  Others  tliev  h.ive  j.eisuaded  to  to 
back  to  school 

The  individual  St.ite  .igeiicies  h.ive  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  our  povertv  area 
residents  m  a  \ariety  oi  ways 

I'he  Slate  Insurance  Department  lor  i  x- 
aniple,  has  held  public  heiirings  and  listened 
to  complaints  oi  jieople  'A'ho  base  problems 
111  the  insurance  ul  .lUtomobiles  and  property 
111  the  inner  citv  of  Milwaukee,  It  is  worked 
with  ilie  heads  ot  insurance  comjianles  and. 
together,  they  liave  worked  out  a  jjrogram  to 
see  that  insurance  cover.ige  is    ivail.ible 

The  Insurance  Department  .ilso  developed 
a  unique  uroitram  which  was  passed  into  law 
during  ilie  last  ieginlatue  session  The  new 
law  is  designed  to  encourage  jjrivate  contrac- 
tors and  lendimt  in.stltutlons  lo  improve  slum 
.irea  housinp  Tlie  approach  to  impro-.id 
housing  lor  low  income  lamilies  builds  on 
the  partnership  between  the  iree  enterprise 
system  and  government  and  it  deals  dlrectlv 
with  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  ol 
jiovertv     decent  housing 

The  Department  of  t'libhc  Instruction  has 
made  available  •s300  i)er  school  m  the  i  ore 
area  to  provide  extra  and  needed  supplies  It 
has  histered  mcrea.sed  communication  be- 
tween the  Jieople  and  school  authorities, 
helping  to  hnnc  .ibout  a  imited  approach  to 
the  needs  and  problems  oi  education  m  the 
inner  nty. 

The  Banking  Department  lias  worked  uith 
the  lesidents  oi  the  community  to  assist  m 
the  establishment  '1  a  credit  union 

Tlie  Department  ol  -Agncultiire,  concerned 
with  the  [iroblems  oi  consumers  and  aware 
that  olten  tlie  jioor  jxiy  more,  has  employed 
a  lull-time  representative  to  work  with  'his 
jiroblem  m  the  (ore  area 

Tlie  State  Board  of  Vocational,  I'echnical 
..nd  .Adult  Kducation  has  introduced  ;t  pro- 
I>osal  that  would  establl.sh  centers  in  the 
community  itself  where  i>eople  can  learn  to 
read  and  write — a  serious  iiroblem,  espccuiily 
among  the  -N'egro  residents  who  have  recently 
come  to  Milwaukee  irom  the  .south 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Social  .serv- 
i.?es  ;!ti,s  taken  both  immediate  and  ;ong 
ranee  action  to  increase  its  effectiveness 
Payments  for  luel.  for  example,  are  now 
made  ■i)ipn  thrp  (fe  needed  rather  than  on 
a  monthly  basis. 

It  Is  working  v.-ith  the  principal  child  care 
centers  of  the  City  to  devise  a  more  com- 
lirehensive  jirocnim  lor  the  'tire  oi  children 
of  working  niotl.ers 

The  Department  of  Industry.  labor  and 
Human  ReUitions  has  instituted  several  ex- 
.  itme  new  programs.  They  relate  to  "out- 
reach atid  recruitment  Job  trainlnc  and 
development  sensitivity  training  for  Indus- 
try and  labor,  .and   housing  opportunities 

Tliey  liave  had  great  success  using  .Job- 
mobiles"  -mobile  units  that  are  set  up  right 
in  a  neighborhood  as  a  "portable  .state  i  m- 
plovment  office" 

During  a  20  week  period  In  the  Inner 
core.  G15  persons  filled  out  Job  applications 
at  the  Jobmoblle  A  total  of  :^55  were  re- 
1  erred  to  jobs.  .50  to  job  training  and  45  to 
Jib  coui-seling,   165   needed   rarther  help 

Prom  what  I  have  said  thus  far.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  a  number  of  things  liavc  emerged. 
:  First  -vve  liave  to  realize  that  total  co- 
operation oetween  all  levels  of  government 
IS  required  Only  through  the  joint  effort  of 
governments  on  the  local,  county,  state  and 
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federal  levels  can  we  hope  to  a-ssemble  the 
resoitri'es  necessary  to  make  a  deal  lu  the 
pr'iftlenis  we  lUe  fziclng. 

2  Seci/ndly,  u>  a  large  extent  the  root  ol 
the  problem  lies  at  the  personal  level  We 
all  hit',  e  our  part  to  do.  whether  we  be  in 
ijoveriiment,  In  indu»try  or  member*  of  a 
profession 

3  We  have  to  remain  resllMlc  The  Nii- 
li.mal  Ad.  tsorv  Commissujn  on  CUIl  Dl^- 
orders   sHld    it   this   way    in    itu   own    report 

We  have  uncovered  no  sViirtlIng  truths,   no 
unique   in.sight*.   n<j  single  solutions  " 

But.  they  did  make  clear  that  the  solu- 
tions dia  not  <»e  m  the  welfare  depurtmeni 
alone,  nor  at  the  county  level  nor  Indeed 
alone  in  the  public  sector  The  .mswer  Ilea 
In  cohesion  '  that  Is  m  p<ilntlng  ail  ol  Uie 
rf»s..'ir'P8  of  ijur  people  and  institutions  to- 
AMrcl  :!iennlngful  iiction 

4  The  Nutlonnl  Conimlislon »  report  ob- 
served something  th.»t  r  tiave  long  stressed 
It  la  tnat,  m  manv  resperts  "new"  leglslii- 
tlim  Is  not  neefled  Rnther  we  ^.implv  need 
effective  implementation  and  admliili.tr.itl(jn 
of  existing  At.itutes  And  It  is  for  thu  rea- 
son '.hat  I  have  called  upon  all  agencies  of 
government  in  WUconsIn  to  perform  their 
.services  .ind  conduct  -.heir  bualiiesses  In  the 
most  effectivp  ,ind  result -oriented  way  pos- 
sible 

Peril. ipur  mir  i^reatest  r.isk  .»s  .ndl'. idunis 
U.iWever  I*  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  giving 
•jur  minuritle.s  reason  to  have  faith  In  v)ur 
system  The  ■.  erv  fabric  of  our  .socletv  is 
threatened  when  a  grnup— rcg;udless  of 
slie-  Is  forced  U>  function  outside  the  fr.onie- 
work  of  law  .md  "nier 

.\  Ju.stlce  Departn.eiit  representative,  while 
speaking  ;n  M.nllson.  recently  <fmpha*l<"rd 
that  "the  proolema  will  be  solved  when 
there  is  .i  mocd — a  oommitment  on  the  p:iit 
i)f  the  majorliv  of  our  people  that  it  should 
oe  solved  " 

And  that  is  why  I  have  come  to  Eau  Claire 
with   this  message 

.Vs  leaders  in  your  cnmmunltv  and  as  ar- 
•iculnte  ^pnltcsmen  for  vour  business  .ind 
professional  Interests  you  can  help  broaden 
communltv  understanding  And  t'ia£--an- 
derstiindlne  s  what  we  need  above  all  else. 
Every  citizen  has  a  stake  In  our  eflorts  ro 
promote  ioclal  progress  In  every  area  of  Wis- 
consin. .\s  businesswomen  and  buslnessmrn 
v  ju  have  an  »ven  higher  stake  In  our  eflor's 
and  In  the  i»ell-belng    if  our  State. 

The  l'J60s  nave  been  years  of  .success  and 
•j;.sappointments.  years  of  milestones  and 
par.idcx  We  continue  to  enjoy  the  longest 
and  most  prosperous  economic  expansion  In 
our  nations  histon.-;  yet  the  respcinsiveness 
of  our  free  market  system  faces  persistent 
rh.il'.enge  We  have  achieved  the  highest 
standard  ci  living  In  the  history  of  man; 
b  :t  at  the  same  time,  our  concern  over 
puverty  and  ec  momic  opportunity  remains 
unusually  acute  We  have  witnessed  dra- 
matic progress  In  'he  area  'if  race  eqtialltv; 
yet  civU  strife  and  disorder  have  grown  to 
intense  levels. 

Embr.aclng  all  these  forces  has  been  an 
t-merging  social  conscljusness  an  awareness 
that  the  qtiailty  of  man's  life  is  as  important 
:is  the  quantity  -f  his  abundance,  a  recog- 
nition that  some  of  .\merica's  greatest  prom- 
ises are  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  We  as  a  nation 
and  society,  must  become  alert  to  the  seem- 
mglv  endless  problems  .^s  well  as  great  jXi- 
tentials  of  urbanization.  Industrialization, 
and   lnterna;ioriallsm. 

This  year  businessmen  and  women  should 
have  a  g..>tjd  opportunity  to  put  our  best  foot 
forward,  to  be  creative  instead  of  indifferent. 
to  be  positive  instead  of  negative.  Where  vou 
believe  you  can  do  something  better  'han 
government  can,  you  should  say  so.  Where 
you  believe  the  government  can  do  some- 
thing better  and  more  efficiently.  It  Is  your 
responsibility  to  speak  out  In  the  interest 
of  society.  To  say  that  vou  would  rather  not 
get  Involved  is  to  deny  reality.  You  are  in- 
volved.  Government,   and    particularly   good 
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government.  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  citi- 
zens .^d  business  is  certainly  one  of  the 
natlonTmost  important  and  influential  citi- 
zens Once  government  and  t'le  public  know 
that  you  accept  your  responsibilities,  you  can 
hove  a  greater  voice  in  Ahaplng  the  nation's 
economic  and   political   climate 

As  you  pinpoint  those  areas  where  busi- 
ness people  can  make  the  greatest  contrlhu- 
•.lon.  you  can  detect  areiis  in  which  govern- 
ment actU)n  Is  needed  and  others  where 
present  action  Is  Inefflclent  This  Is  an  exer- 
cise In  public  responsibility  It  involves  eco- 
nomic understanding'  knowing  how  to  size 
up  the  problems  In  its  relations  to  business 
and  society:  It  Involves  political  participa- 
tion- making  your  voice  heard  In  the  polit- 
ical aretia.  and  rtnally.  it  involves  legislative 
action — advising  government  on  what  can 
and  should  be  done  The  success  of  the  total 
elTort.  however,  must  depend  <n  how  well 
you  carry  )Ut  your  re.sponslbilUles  .is  a  gcxid 
citizen  and  an  enlightened  buslnes.'-man 

Dr  Martin  Luther  King  once  >ald  Riots 
riots  arc  the  language  uf  the  unlieard  ' 

In  the  past,  too  many  of  us  have  failed  to 
listen,  or  if  to  listen — we  have  failed  to 
'hear  ' 

Our  duty  now  ^«  >r>  h,;f  lo  recognize  and 
to  respond 


April  JO,   IDns 


Youth's  .\imle$sne$$ :    Is  it  Our  Fault? 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

■It       VfW      I1AM(-<HIHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rtf'RE.SENTATlVES 

Tuesday    Apnl  30  'l968 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  so 
miirh  in  .Amei  ;c-a  tliai  so  iiit;  pcdple  can 
do  in  life  that  is  intcrestinu,  soinetime,s 
fascinating  and  ahvay.s  challenmiiL:,  tliat 
it  IS  cunoiis  why  .so  many  yount;  Amer- 
icans seem  to  lake  to  pot  or  siufl  vapors 
or  experiment  with  drut;.";  that  involve  a 
real  risk  of  [jemianent  physical  luid 
mental  harm.  From  the  handball  court 
U}  jogclnu,  a  pleasant  varictj  of  exercise 
and  fresh  air  arc  available  to  younjj 
.Americans  everywhere  in  lliis  land  De- 
velopiny  a  .skill,  keeping  one's  .self  m 
.,'ood  phv.sical  tnm.  and  mamtaininff  a 
balance  betwt>eti  the  phy.sical  and  the 
mental,  between  .olay  and  work,  is  com- 
mon sense.  Such  a  program  Is  not  the 
monopoly  of  Boy  Scouts  It  is  just  plain 
more  fun  to  play  well  at  ;;ports  and  to 
feel  good  afterward  than  to  have  a  bm^'C 
on  a  drug  and  feel  poorly. 

Not  the  least  of  some  young  people's 
aimlessness  derives  from  failure  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  keep  their  vounusters 
m  touch  with  the  things  that  really 
count  from  tlie  time  'hev  arc  \ery  young 
through  the  formulative  yeai-s  The 
thin>.;s  that  count  include  humility  and 
reverence  as  well  as  physical  and  mental 
-vell-beini:.  Perhaps  it  is  because  uf  this 
failure  that  too  many  young  people  .seek 
euphoria  by  wrong  and  harmful  means 
However,  it  Is  probable  that  their  nuni- 
ijer  has  been  overly  advertised  by  sensa- 
tion-seeking editors. 

Tliere  are  those  who  feel  that  it  is  not 
too  late  to  redress  the  grievances  and  re- 
establish the  basic  valuts  with  America's 
youth.  Among  these,  the  "Traveler" 
whose  anonymous  letter  appears  in  the 
Washing!  j!1  Evening  Star  for  April  29. 
1963.  writes  some  interesting  thoughts: 
What  Have  We  Done  to  Thf.m? 

Sir  .\fter  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh  was 
lifted,   an   American   soldier  was   quoted   as 


saying  something  like  "My  kids  were  the 
real  wlryiers  "  This  was  a  good  thing  to  say, 
^inoe  the  kids  coming  along  .iftcr  us  .ire  the 
only  good  reason  for  going  through  it  all. 
Every  warrior  must  have  .'.imllar  thoughts. 
The  future  of  our  kids — that  is  the  payoff. 
They   make  it  all  worthwhile 

ri>day.  at  an  iige  where  scarcely  .i  week 
goes  by  without  our  recognizing  a  name  In 
the  obits,  we  go  to  work  dally  and  stay  long 
hours  .ind  think  little  of  It  as  we  tell  our- 
-.elves   "The   kids   are   worth    it  " 

.^nd  yet.  as  serious  trouble  (so  .icademlc 
when  elsewhere)  comes  to  our  town — with 
c.indor  and  ccirnmon  sense  we  must  get  awav 
:rom  the  crowd  long  rrough  to  lisk  our- 
selves. "What  on  earth  h.ive  we  done  to 
'hem— these  precious  kids  who  make  It  .ill 
worthwhile     what    have   we  done   to   them?" 

We  have  ^Iven  our  kids  swimming  ixiols. 
electric  guitars,  and  driver."-'  llcrn.ses.  but  we 
have  robbed  them  shamelessly.  We  have 
paid  for  their  educ.itlon.  but  as  they  become 
more  and  more  educated — and  only  then — 
do  they  realize  how  little  we  have  prepared 
them  lor  life  as  It  Is.  (At  this  point  we  blame 
teachers  t 

The  sad  thing  is  that  we  moved  through 
the  years  smiiglv,  secure  in  the  Idea  that 
we  could  pull  our  .Jud.ieo-Chrlstlan  tradition 
out  of  mothballs  when  needed  .■Xnd  we  did 
this  at  intervals  We  thought  It  was  strong 
and  vital  and  growing  vigorously  in  our 
children 

What  we  didn't  realize  Is  that  our  chil- 
dren inhale  our  preferences.,  prejudices  and 
priorities.  We  were  proud  when  tliey  re- 
cited so  eloquently  that  certain  truths  ,ire 
■'self-evident"  and  that  certain  rights  are 
"Inalienable  "  We  paid  attention  md  made 
the  children  behave  ,is  v.r  heard  the  words 
of  Him  who  said.  "Whatever  you  do  to  the 
least  of  my  little  ones,  you  do  also  to  me  " 
Did  we  really  care? 

It  is  now  time  to  give  our  kids  a  break  If 
our  faith  has  not  .itrophled  through  disuse, 
let  us  revive  .ind  strrngthen  it,  so  that  we 
have  something  of  far  tjreatcr  •.  alue  than  a 
-wimmiiig  pool  to  u'lvr  tlicm  II  Cod  is  not 
dead  In  our  land,  the  erosion  of  .lUthorlty 
may  yet  be  checked. 

TRAVEI-ER. 


There  Are  Talented  People 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  'niE  HOU.-SE  i:)F  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  30.  1968 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illn^ois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr  Gordon  L.  Hansen,  county 
superintendent  nf  .•-chools  m  Carroll 
County.  Ill  .  IS  a  fine  educator  and  a  ded- 
icated i-ommunitv  leader.  .\t  the  recent 
National  School  Boards  Association  1968 
convention  iie  was  called  upon  to  present 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  citizens  com- 
mittees. 

His  presentation  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  ma.ior  highlights  of  the  convention. 
In  fact.  I  found  his  observations  .-o  per- 
tinent and  worthwhile  that  I  felt  com- 
•pelled  to  take  this  opportuinty  to  make 
them  available  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
review : 

There  Are  Talented  People 

I  have  often  wondered  why  teachers  .md 
administrators  are  alraid  of  lay  committees. 
.■\ny  good  school  and  school  prosram  can 
stanc"  close  scrutiny.  Some  boards  wonder 
how  good  principals  are  at  keeping  parents 
out  of  schools.  It  IS  not  difficult,  'i'ou  just  re- 
fuse to  .'isk  parents  to  do  anything.  Ignore 
suggestions  and  disml.ss  all  criticism.  I  have 
also  wondered  what  is  so  almignty  about  a 
college  degree.  What  Is  It  that  makes  so  many 
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of  us  assume  ;hit  unless  a  person  has  a  .le- 
gree.  he  or  she  is  not  tiunlifted  to  act  in  the 
nest  interest  of  the  .school  I  know  a  gre;it 
many  person.s  that  have  gone  through  col- 
lege but  college  did  not  go  through  them. 

.\s  .1  board  member  I  would  ,isk  what  do  I 
expect  111  the  way  of  .support  from  my  com- 
munity. Do  I  want  their  .ictlve  participation 
in  •'peratlng  the  program  Ask  yourself  what 
you  really  want,  then  go  out  after  it.  As  an 
idmlnl.strator  I  want  my  board  behind  me 
.ind  I  want  the  parents  to  push  me  I  don't 
want  .ipathy  and  if  the  school  doesn't  de- 
serve .ittention  It  i.sn't  going  to  get  it.  Par- 
ents .ire  full  of  IdeiU!  and  they  are  waiting 
tor  the  opportunity  to  use  them.  Just  keep 
in  mind  that  people  are  down  on  what  they 
.ire  not  up  on  Teacliers  and  board  members 
.ire  public  servants.  Education  us  a  partii'^r- 
:hlp  .ufalr.  It  takes  .>.liared  respon.slbility  of 
board  members,  teachers,  atid  adminisirators. 
...s  well  .IS  lav  persons  to  do  the  type  of  job 
liiat  Is  detn.<nded  of  ;is 

.\  wise  l>oard  wli:  grant  an  audience  with 
persons  who  wish  to  make  suggestions.  But 
.vhv  wait  lor  problems  before  we  seek  solu- 
ii.ins.  H.is  It  come  to  tlie  ;>olnt  that  anything 
that  is  any  good  li.vs  been  tried  before  or 
•hat  only  a  few  know  where  we  are  going  and 
.le  should  he  sheep  and  follow. 

I  would  like  tn  give  you  a  personal  experl- 

•  nce  I  have  had  with  a  problem  I  never  could 
have  overcome  without  the  aid  of  good, 
interested  lay  persons.  The  one  big  problem 
A  :is  ilie  reorgani/.ition  of  eight  school  dls- 
Tlct-s  into  two  lareer  unit  districts   The  first 

ttempt  I  made  at  thl.s  was  to  Inform  boards 
■liat  they  couUi  run  better  schools  at  no 
.•reater  cost  if  they  would  reoreanlze.  I  was 
I'oiltely   informed    that    these   districts    were 

Ills  way  lor  the  :.»st  hundred  years  and 
ii.>boriv  could  change  the  boundary  lines. 
!::   looking  at  the   map   I  could  see  why  no 

lie  wanted  to  try  to  change  these  lines. 
Hiere    had    been    so    much    gerrymandering 

irrled  out  you  could  not  ride  a  horse  down 

oundarlps  In  thlnklna;  this  out  I  began  to 
'callze   that   most  of   the   voting   population 

hat  had  children  In  school  today  were  a  new 
-■eneratlon  I  wondered  If  they  had  been 
informed.    We   selected    a   eood    lay   citizens 

ommlttee.  armed  them  with  the  truth  and 
plenty  of  statistics  for  back-up.  With  two 
vears  of  ground  work  both  units  were  formed 
by  at  least  a  seven  to  one  vote. 

It  Is  more  important  that  lay  persons  come 
to  school  not  to  lind  out  how  their  children 
are  doing,  but  to  find  out  7chat  they  are 
doing. 

Much    is    being    written    and    said    about 

negotiations.  The  press  does  a  good  job  In 

•naklng   news   of   teacher's   demands  or  Im- 

tsses   that  no  one  seems  able  to  answer.   I 

•ersonal'iV    do    not    believe    that    any    board 

hould  meet  as  a  whole  across  the  negotla- 
"lons  table  becau.se  if  you  disagree  on  any- 
■::ing   you    are   at    the    Impass.    What   would 

c   wrong   with    letting    the    public    see    the 

.-.side  of  educations  greatest  question — nego- 
■lations.  If  the  .schools  belong  to  the  people. 

o  do  the  problems.  .411  school  districts  must 
have  business  men  that  are  far  better  pre- 
ijared  to  sit  at  the  negotiation  table  than 
many  board  members.  Boards  and  teachers 

.m  IxJth  become  militant  and  the  best  Inter- 

•  -t  of  the  child  may  be  bypassed.  This  could 
erve  a  twofold  ciuestlon  because  the  persons 

•hat  may  blame  board  members  for  not 
sealing  fairly  oii  issues  could  find  out  first- 
■.:ind  that  there  are  many  factors  that  must 
ontrol   board   discussions. 

I  h.ave  never  met  an  administrator  or  board 
member  that  did  not  want  to  run  a  good 
-chool.  But  I  have  met  many  that  could  not 
■un  one  because  they  were  not  Informed  on 
'.vhat  parents  wanted  for  their  children.  This 
'■oln  has  two  sides.  Parents  must  express  the 
desire  to  want  the  type  of  knowledge  it  takes 
to  run  pood  schools  and  they  must  be  willing 
to  work  towards   this   end. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  we  can  say 
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that  boards  alone  are  able  to  analyze  all  the 
causes  of  good  and  poor  conditions  within  a 
system.  The  board  sets  the  climate  of  the 
system  through  Its  exercise  of  authority. 
Let's  emphasize  the  Importance  of  designing 
some  programs  around  the  relationship  of 
problems  of  the  schCKil  and  its  special  publics. 
We  can  take  the  position  that  unless  prob- 
lems are  dealt  with  satisfactory  there  Is  small 
likelihood  that  parents  .md  taxpayers  will 
take  a  positive  interest  in  our  institution. 
The  school  faces  the  task  of  restoring  faith 
in  the  quality  of  its  jirograms  The  t.a.sk  Is 
not  an  easy  one,  btit  it  ran  be  .iceompllshed. 
The  leadership  should  lome  from  the  pro- 
fessional educators  in  ilie  commvudty.  Tlie 
hope  of  the  school  depends  upon  the  •vvlde 
Involvement  of  cltl/ens  and  the  lontrlbu- 
tlons  of  their  thinking  Every  legitimate  de- 
vice should  be  used  to  make  the  public 
fully  aware  of  the  role  of  the  schcml  and  the 
Importance  of  the  contributions  of  the  lay 
person.  It  is  probable  iliat  dlfTerences  may 
arise  between  school  officials  and  members  of 
the  community  over  the  interpretation  of 
factual  information.  Honest  differences  can 
be  reconciled.  The  i)ubllc  .should  know  the 
weaknesses  of  their  local  sy.stem  .md  how  they 
may  be  corrected.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a 
flexible  comprehensive  jjrogram  geared  to  the 
need  of  the  community. 

Tills  partnership  concepts  calls  tor  free, 
continuous  exchange  of  information  between 
parents  and  school  personnel  Never  forget 
the  layman  has  a  significant  contribution  to 
make  to  education. 


A  Good  Bargain 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  to 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  of  April 
25,  1968,  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  treaty 
is  a  good  bargain,  both  for  the  nuclear 
nations  and  the  nonnuclear  ones.  Nu- 
clear nations,  such  as  ourselves,  benefit 
because  the  treaty  greatly  contributes  to 
international  stability.  Nonnuclear  coun- 
tries benefit  doubly,  they  are  'luranteed 
protection  far  beyond  their  own  capabil- 
ity to  manufacture  themselves,  and  they 
are  afforded  advanced  nuclear  technol- 
ogy and  fuel  to  help  develop  their 
economies. 

Now  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  has  reconvened  to  consider  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  sponsored  by 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  tlie 
Soviet  Union,  I  would  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  will 
consider  the  treaty  on  its  merits  and  not 
allow  it  to  be  subordinated  to  other  is- 
.sues  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  the  editorial 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
A  Good  Bargain 

The  easy  paii;  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  a  great-power  aereement  not  to  iiand 
nuclear  weapons  over  to  others,  is  past  The 
tough  part,  agreement  by  the  non-nuclear 
countries  not  to  make  or  acquire  their  own. 
Is  at  hand.  This  is  the  urgent  business  of 
the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
now  meeting  In  New  York. 

The  long  negotiation  of  the  treaty  draft 
has  made  evident  that,  lor  a  nuclear  havenot. 
the  decision  to   renounce  nuclear  arms  in- 
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volves  ,1  i-erl.iln  .--arrlhce  of  potential  gain 
.tnd  throws  the  country  upon  the  good  will 
of  others  for  its  .security  and  its  peaceful 
nuclear  development  But  the  real  Issue  is 
not  v,'hetlier  the  treaty  i.s  an  unalloyed  bene- 
fit: it  is  not  The  i.ssue  is  whether  the  treaty 
IS  a  good  bargain;  and.  unquestionably,  it  is. 

By  signing,  a  non-nuclear  country  coiuritj- 
utes  to  the  stability  and  international  con- 
lidcnce  which  themselves  are  the  best  guar- 
antees that  nuclear  arms  will  not,  be  needed 
:  r  used.  By  sltrning.  a  country  becomes  more 
.stronely  placed  to  dem.md  th.it.  .a  a  moment 
of  i.l;iTiger.  a  .Soviet  or  .American  nuclear  um- 
brella be  raised  over  its  head  By  .signing,  a 
country  receives  clear  title  to  jieaceful  nu- 
clear services  .supplied  by  .Moscow  or  Wr.sh- 
ington  In  the  case  of  both  security  guaran- 
tees and  )>eaceful  explo.sion.s.  the  two  great 
l)ower.s  obviously  can  deliver  on  a  .-cale  ut- 
terly beyond  tliat  available  to  any  otlier 
country  on  its  own. 

It  IS  (|uit.e  true  that  tlie  United  .States  and 
the  .Soviet  Union  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  obligation  to  go  further  tri  control  and 
limit  their  own  nuclear  arms.  The  non-nu- 
clear countries  have  good  political  reason. 
and  everv  moral  right,  to  press  the  errant 
super-powers  on  this  t^core.  But  if  they  make 
a  nonproliferation  treaty  lio,st.ige  to  .Soviet- 
.'\merlcan  arms  control,  then  they  risk  losing 
an  advantage  to  themselves  wltliruil  gaitilng 
anv  great-power  .step  in  compensation.  The 
.^fro-Asian  tlemand  that  the  Assembly  put 
act  loll  on  .South  We^t  .^frlca  ahead  of  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  courts  a  .similar  risk 
of  a  double  dead  end 

Seldoni  h.a.s  the  Impulse  to^A'ard  peace  been 
.so  well  mat^-hed  with  the  opportunity  to  im- 
plement it  This  is  the  .special  value  of  llie 
nonproliferation  treaty.  Pii,ally,  the  non- 
nuclear  countries  are  m  a  jjosltlon  to  claim 
the  benefits  of  it. 


Tell  It  Like  It  It 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESE.\TATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1968 

Mr.  DE'VINE.  Mr.  St>eaker,  in  yester- 
day's i.ssue  of  Barron's  National  Bu.sine.ss 

and  Financial  Weekly  thore  is  an  i  xcel- 
Irnt  article  entitled  "Tell  It  Like  It  I.s— 
One  Grand  Jury  Is  Worth  a  Tliousand 
Political  Commissions." 

Meaningful  revelations  about  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  legal  sernces 
l^rogram  are  made  and  every  Member  of 
Conirress  .should  be  aware  of  liow  public 
funds  are  being  used. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

'  rri.i.  It  Like  It  Is" — O.ne  Grand  Ji  ry  Is 
Worth  a  THorsAND  Pomtical  Commissions 
Serving  as  Washington  correspondent  for 
Barron's,  we  are  fond  of  telling  our  staff.  Is 
probably  a  touEher  Job  'han  covering  Cape- 
t:.wn  for  Ebony.  .Somehow  a  petite  blonde 
iiamed  Shirley  .Schelb'a  has  succeeded  In 
iiandlinsr  it — with  u'ro-A-lne  distinction,  we 
niislit  add — li.r  nearly  a  decade.  Mrs.  Shelbia 
has  Ijccome  a  snueht-nfter  public  .speaker 
and  author:  her  malrien  efTr.rt.  i  "Poverty  Is 
Where  the  Money  Is."  .Arlington  House,  j-5.95), 
••vlU  appear  early  next  month.  Over  the  years 
moreover,  ^he  lias  exposed  to  public  scru- 
■inv  one  liorrible  example  after  another  of 
bureaucratic  extravaeance.  folly  and  worse, 
ransing  from  FTIA's  spnndal-ridden  multi- 
subsidy  houslns  program  to  the  various  out- 
races  perpetrated  at  -axpavers'  expense  by 
the  so-called  Office  of  Econoinlc  Oppnrtunltv. 
Prior  to  the  article  which  appears  on  Page 
Five,  her  latest — in  .some  ways,  perhaps  most 
noteworthy — pitre  of  work  ran  on  March  4. 
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umler  the  headline  Counsel  for  the  Offense — 
OEO  s  Letjal  Services  ProRram  Undermines 
Law  and  Order  •  The  story  particularly  scored 
the  role  pUved  by  the  Leg.il  Services  Project 
of  Newark  NJ.  an  OEO-flnanced  tiody  In 
last  summers  bloc-.dy  riots 

Like  mast  critical  JournaUsm.  -Counsel  ' 
drew  a  good  deal  of  return  ftre.  notably  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
branded  r-  as  distorted  and  biased  Last 
week,  in  etTect.  a  Knmd  Jury  in  Essex  County 
handed  down  a  different  verdict  After  a 
searchlni?  inquiry  into  'the  civil  disturb- 
ances in  Newark  during  the  peruxl  from  .Uily 
13  through  July  18.  1967  "  the  Jury  had  some 
shCKTklng  things  to  say  about  the  .onduct  of 
the  city's  Legal  Services  Project  C.mcernlng 
the  homicides  that  occurred  25  peoplo  were 
killed  in  the  riots — 'much  vital  Information 
was  made  available  reluctantly  and  only 
after  many  requests  ■  A  number  of  the  state- 
ments taken  and  finally  supplied  by  LSP 
were  unsigned  Some  witnesses  •denied  in 
whole  or  In  part  having  made  statements 
attributed  to  tl.em  while  others  repudiated 
prior  statements  in  subsequent  testimony 
With  respect  to  one  homicide,  "certain  state- 
ments. Liter  repudiated,  were  widely  clnu- 
lated  by  extremist  groups  along  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  victims  ijody  which  had  boen 
taker*  by  photographers  engaged  by  the  New- 
ark Legal  Services  Project  These  photo- 
graphs showed  the  btxly  during  the  embalm- 
ing process,  ,1  fact  ignored  or  disregarded, 
but  which  iwasi    well  calculated  to  In- 

flame the  minds  of  those  exposed  to  them  " 
.\  scathing  mdlctmeiit  of  Newark  s  poverty 
lawyers,  the  findings  of  the  Essex  County 
grand  Jury  also  boast  a  state  and  nationwide 
significance  For  the  director  of  the  Newark 
Legal  Services  Project.  Oliver  Lofton,  hap- 
pened to  serve  on  the  10-member  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorder  named  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  to  investigate  the  riots;  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  Jury,  which  placed 
the  burden  of  guilt  squarely  on  the  rioters, 
this  august  body  tended  to  indict  the  'long- 
neglected  problems  of  our  cities."  notably 
segregation  ana  alleged  corruption  at  City 
Hall.  In  several  significant  respects,  more- 
over, the  straightforward  testimony  cited  in 
the  Jurcr^"  presentment  clarifies  or  contra- 
dicts the  .imblguous,  evasive,  hearsay  ac- 
cuunt  of  the  same  matters  in  the  Repi:>rt  <il 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  (the  Kerner  Report .  For  "tL-lUng 
i:  like  It  l3."  the  evidence  suggests,  one  grand 
Jury  is  worth  a  thousand  political  Commis- 
sions 

So  is  one  enterprising  reporter   In  "Covin- 
sel   f'^r  the  Offense   "  Mrs    Schelbla  disclosed 
the  role  played  by  the  Legal  Services  Project 
ut'  Newark  .  an  .trm  of  the  United  Conimunlty 
Corp  .  federally  funded  local  poverty  agency* 
in  aiding  .iiid  .tbetting  agitation  both  during 
and  after  the  riots.  In  particular.  Mr.  Lofton 
was  one  of  three  UCC  officials  to  address  the 
unruly    crowd    that    gathered    out.side   police 
headqu.irters  on  the  night  of  July  12    One  of 
his  colleagues  declared  that  the  police  were 
w.igmg    w.ix    against    the    black   community 
.Vnother  voiced  anger  at  the  precinct's    "sad- 
ists "  What  Mr.  Lolton  said  that  night  Is  m 
dispute    .\ccording  to  OEO   i  and   the  Kerner 
Rep<->rt  I    he  urged  the  mob  to  stage  a  peace- 
:ul    nudnlght    demonstration    at    City    Hall 
Newark's  Police  Director  and  an  adminlstru- 
tue    assistant    to    the    Mayor,    contrariwise, 
claim  he  harangued  the  crowd  jn  police  bru- 
tality   Whats  beyond   cavil   is   that  shortly 
afterward,  violence-— not  to  be  finally  quelled 
for   another  five  days — broke  out    Moreover, 
in  .\'agU3t  Mr    Lofton  made  his  views  abun- 
d.uitly  plain   We  axe  now  reaping  the  poison 
hdj-veet   of    iOO   yeiirs   of   history."   he   told   a 
television  audience,  "and  what  we  really  see 
here    Is    the    voice    of    the    people    revolting 
igainst     an    unjust    system.     If     somebody 
aoesn  t  get  together  to  bring  some  pressure 
upon  that  City  Hall,  we  re  going  to  have  riot 
.tfter  riot  in  this  city  ""  The  LSP  director,  by 
t.^.e   wav    served   is   defense  counsel   for   the 
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Uixlcab  driver  whose  arrest  for  resisting  an 
officer  triggered  the  riois  His  client  recently 
was  found  guilty  .is  charged 

Able  as  Mrs  Schelbla  may  be.  she  com- 
mands no  subpoena  powers  .md  must  meet 
deadlines  The  Essex  C<.>unty  grand  jury  look 
sworn  testimony  from  more  than  100  wit- 
nesses during  i2  sesslon.s  stretching  over  an 
eight- week  spun  With  regard  to  Mr  Lofton"s 
agency  "the  members  of  the  Jury  found 
themselves  conlrnnted  with  certain  disturb- 
ing facta  ""  Apart  from  the  dl8crep«ncles  In 
testimony  cited  above,  the  Jury  iK.ted  thnt 
many  of  the  statements  were  couched  in 
l.mguage  untypical  of  the  persons  purported 
to  have  made  them  and  In  f.ici  many  of  these 
persons  appeared  not  to  under.stiind  the 
meaning  of  the  phrases  attributed  to  them  ' 
Again,  "according  to  the  evidence,  no  one 
who  had  gone  to  Uie  Legal  Services  Project 
with  information  regarding  any  of  the  homi- 
cides under  investigation  w.is  instructed  by 
the  Project  to  convey  such  Information  to 
the  Prosecutor"s  Office    . 

In  the  case  of  James  Rutledge  who  w;is 
fatally  shot  while  burglarizing  the  piickage 
jli:re  .nines  of  a  tavern  at  Custer  Avenue 
and  Bergen  Street,  the  Jury  toui.d  a  particu- 
larly outrageous  distortion  It  hits  come 
to  the  Jury's  .iitentlon  thui  many  erroneous 
and  deliberately  false  accounts  of  this  inci- 
dent have  been  published  .md  trau.'.mr.ied  to 
various  g(.vernment  agencies  and  to  the  pub- 
lic ""  Moreover,  the  Jury  .'ound  that  dls- 
t  rted  ph.ito  ol  the  victim  depicting  a  com- 
plete mutilation  .)f  the  body,  not  resultinc 
from  the  shooting,  wis  distributed  in  Newark 
with  inflammatory  leatlets  attached  The 
Jurv  finds  this  act  to  be  despicable  .ind  fia- 
grantly  irresfjonslble  and  designed  to  in- 
flame unnecessarily  an  already  troubled 
community  The  Jury  Is  concerned  and  be- 
lieves that  adequate  steps  should  be  taken 
bv  responsible  persons  in  the  various  igen- 
cle.s  such  as  Newark  Legal  Services  Project 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to 
assure  Themselves  that  irresponsible  and  un- 
authorized persons  should  not  .md  'All!  not 
have  access  to  docimients  .md  physical  evi- 
dence, including  photographs,  which  are  the 
work  pr  Jduct  of  said  agencies 

Here  is  the  investigating  (xxly's  summa- 
tion "The  Jur-,-  could  only  conclude  "hat 
during  the  excitement  many  of  those  taking 
statements  from  persons  involved  .n  the 
riots  either  deliberately  or  unconsciously 
distorted  these  statements  and  m  many  ways 
conducted  themselves  so  as  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  a  biased  and  Inaccurate 
impression  of  many  events  connected  with 
the  disturbances  '" 

The  findings  should  interest  all  those  who 
took  on  faith  the  New  Jersey  Governors 
self-serving  report  on  the  riots,  as  well  .is 
'he  State  Bar  Association,  a  committee  of 
which  lound  little  to  criticize  In  LSP'.s  con- 
duct. Readers  ol  the  best -selling  Kerner  Re- 
port should  be  equally  concerned.  To  be  sure, 
this  remarkable  document,  which  bHkmes 
the  outbreaks  in  over  lOo  cities  on  white 
racism  rather  than  on  black  lawlessness. 
HC.ircely  needs  to  be  impugned.  An  embar- 
rassed Johnson  Administration  for  weeks 
quietly  sought  to  disavow  It;  even  now.  de- 
spite the  heavy  pressure  generated  by  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  the  White 
House  reftises  to  seek  action  on  its  extrava- 
gant, irrational  proposals.  Nonetheless,  the 
Essex  County  grand  jury,  which  took  fvvoru 
testimony  from  over  100  witnesses  on  the 
New.trk  riots  alone,  compared  to  the  Com- 
missions 'JO  depositions  covering  eight  cities 
or  areas  ( now  locked  away  indcflnitely  in 
the  National  Archives  i.  wUly-niUy  high- 
lighted some  of  the  Iatter"s  ;;laring  errors, 
jmtssions  and  distortions. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Kerner  Report,  a 
midnight  eruption  of  rock-throwing  which 
shattered  the  windows  of  the  .Newark  police 
station    "was    believed    to    be    the    work    of 
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youngsters  "  "luiliunm.itory  leatUt.s  were  i  ;r- 
culated"  by  parties  unknown  to  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Comlnls^lon.  although  the  t.tatf 
of  the  House  Education  ,ind  Uibor  Commit- 
tee last  September  compiled  .t  thoroughly 
clix;umented  report  Unking  black  power 
groups,  so-called  New  Leltists  and  an  im- 
pressive number  of  local  poverty  wi>rkers  to  *^ 
the  violence  (.is  BHrron"s  said  at  the  time,  the 
riots  were  .subsidized  -is  well  as  organized  i 
One  Newark  defective  was  slain  by  a  small 
caliber  bullet  "the  origin  of  which  could  not 
be  determiiietl  '  Tlie  i:;rand  jury  .iccount  of 
the  tragedy,  however  a  Catholic  priest  te.sti- 
fied  that  "lie  heard  gunfire  resume  and  from 
.1  vantage  point  about  a  block  away  on  Mer- 
cer Street  observed  putt's  of  gunsmoke  troni 
the  upper  floors  of  the  iScuddcr  Honic,'- 1 
Project  It  W!is  at  this  time  and  possiljlv  i,s 
,1  resii't  of  renewed  sniper  fire  that  Detective 
Frederick  Toto  was  fatally  wounded  "  In  tlie 
deaths  ol  three  women,  the  Commission 
quotes  eve  witnesses  "  who  chaiced  national 
guardsmen  with  shooting  on  scant  provoca- 
tion (thrown  txittles  evidently  fall  into  thls 
category  ■  Tlie  grand  Jury  puts  the  incldeni 
111  perspective  fires  were  raging  in  the  vi- 
cinity, firemen  were  being  prevented  from 
doing  their  jobs,  and  "the  tapes  ol  .State 
Police  Communications  indicate  that  there 
was  sniper  fire  "  fo  judge  by  its  account 
of  Newark,  the  Kerner  Report,  far  from  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  national  understand- 
ing, has  Widened  the  credibility  i^.ip  beyond 
belief 

In  so  doing,  the  document  merely  take'^ 
Its  iJlace  at  the  head  of  a  long  line  of  spu- 
rious government  reports — soiled  white 
papers,  so  to  speak  -that  excite  more  doubt.'^ 
and  .susj)iclons  than  they  qiull  Like  (Ub.t.^f- 
ment  of  the  currency,  debauching  the  rcr- 
ord  evlt'.entlv  has  become  official  pollcv 
""Enlighten  the  people  ccrerallv,""  so  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  wrote,  "and  tyranny  and  o;i- 
pre.sslons  of  body  and  mind  will  vanish  Illif 
evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day  ■"  In  vnlunif 
after  volume,  no  polttlcnl  commission  ha- 
ever  said  as  much. 


April  -in,   i!)HS 


National  Trouble  Shooting  Contest 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    rttx.vs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\ TIVEi 

Tuesday.  April  20.  lUfils 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mi'.  Speaktr.  la.st  week 
I  was  prnileufd  to  ".vitne.s.s  a  naiiona. 
contest  at  the  Gary  Job  Cni"p.s  Ceiitei 
.San  Marrns.  Tex.,  .'ipon.'.ored  by  tiit 
ChiTsIer  Corp  Tvventv  .Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters throughout  the  United  States  wetc 
represented  in  the  Plymouth  Trouble 
Shootintt  Contest.  When  the  uuiis 
.sounded  the  start  of  the  contest,  each 
team  of  two  men  had  tlie  ta.-^k  of  viecid  iv- 
what  wa.s  wron«  witii  the  "doctored  aiim- 
moblle';  correct  the  difficulty:  iiet  t!r 
car  started:  and  'hen  have  their  woi.' 
certified  as  haviii:  met  specifications.  It 
was  an'  ainazint;  perfnimaiice.  Mo,^" 
amazini:  of  all  was  the  fact  that  thii' 
was  considerable  knowledge  on  the  iiat" 
of  these  boys,  and  they  were  backed  bv 
some  of  the  best  team  -uppoit  I  l.a\c 
ever  witnessed. 

I  was  particularly  proud  that  the  Gai' 
Job  Corps  boys  ai;ain  won  this  naiicm.;^ 
contest.  One  of  the  participant.-.  Will: 
Haynes.  placed  first  in  the  national  con- 
test in  both  the  written  as  well  as  bein-- 
a  part  of  the  repair  team  alon.s  with 
Buster  Gaibert. 

I  salute  Chi-ysler  Corp.  for  their  co- 


operation ,11  .sjion.sorinp:  this  contest  and 
I  .salute  the  men  of  the  Job  Corii«^or  an- 
other :-;o.id  .iob  well  done. 

A  report  ol  this  event  apiJeaied  m  the 
Austin  new.spapers.  a..  lollows: 
v'i\KV    Di'o    Wins    Conte.st 
I  Uy   Jerri    Veldt) 

San  .Makcos  Iao  .shivering  Gary  job 
corpsmcn  beat  the  clock  .iiid  .i  biting,  blus- 
tery wintl  Tuesday  to  win  the  Plymouth  iia- 
tlou-wlde  jot)  corp.s  trouble  .shooting  contest. 

The  Oarv  duo  U 1 -year-old  Willie  Haynes 
of  Hohbs  .N  .M  iiicl  iii-year-old  Uuster  Gai- 
bert ot  Wichita  yalls  were  the  first  In  the  17- 
year  lil.siory  of  the  contest  io  place  lirst  m 
both  the  written  and  repair  portions  of  the 
competition 

Two-man  tc.uu^  irom  '20  job  corps  centers 
.icr  i.';s  the  nation  i  nicred  the  trouble  shoot- 
ing contest  /Ml  corjismen  are  students  in  .id- 
vaiiced  auto  mech.iiucs  .it  the  varlou.s  cen- 
ters. 

Prior  to  the  contest  twenty  !H68  Plvniouths 
furni.shed  by  Mauldin  Motor  Co  ol  San  Mur- 
<-os  were  docLoriKl  "  v.-ith  an  identical  set  of 
malfunctions  Corpsmen  were  required  to 
race  the  clock  in  locating,  diagnosing  .iiid 
correcting  the  .series  of  problems  Cars  were 
then  driven  a  prescribed  distance,  restarted 
and  then  checked  by  ni  a'liine  .uid  expert 
service  technicians 

The  contest,  conducted  on  the  rolci  v.iiui- 
blown  Gary  Slight  team,  was  reminiscent  oi  a 
hlEth  scliool  pep  rallv 

.^bout  .5uo  i-f)rpsmen  watched  the  trains, 
cl.ippinit  and  shouting  .slogan?  like  "Oo  Gary, 
Go"    and    'Sock    It    to    em,    Ciary." 

Congressman  .1,  J  ij.'tkei  Pickle  called  the 
contest  'One  of  the  most  exciting  I've  ever 
seen  " 

■  Tlierc's  ,is  much  excitement  m  this  rom- 
pelitlon  as  there  is  on  election  night  and 
tli.it".s  .1  strong  ci.imparison,     he  .said. 

Wlien  the  Gary  team  started  its  car  in 
the  vvinninc  time  of  'JS  minutes  :J0  seconds 
Pickle  said.  ■  I  '.voiider  it  this  is  the  early  re- 
turns or  a  trend'.'"' 

The  national  rep.ur  lecMrd  of  28  minutes 
w.ib  set  Iftst  year  by  .inother  Gary  team. 

.Second  place  wuincrE  v.ith  a  41  minute  re- 
p.ur time  were  two  19-year-olds.  David  Mary 
lUd  Legrand  Jerfcrson  ^I  Mar.smg.  Idaho,  jrih 
corp.^  center.  Third  place  honors  went  to 
corpsmen  Jerrv  Seals  and  John  Albright  Irom 
Winslow.  .^n/  .  with  .i  tune  of  one  hour  13 
.•ninutcs. 

At  a  winners'  luncheon  Pickle  compared 
the  competition  to  lilc.  In  life  as  well  as  in 
schcx)l  .tiid  society  '.ve  trv  to  do  our  finest. 
win  il  we  can.  but  most  important  complete 
the  job.  " 

A.  staunch  O.iiy  supporter.  Pickle  promised 
"I'm  going  back  to  W.tshmgton  and  tell  my 
fellow  coni;rcssmen  what  I  have  seen  here. 
The  competition  and  .-portsmanship  between 
corpsmen  makes  all  o:  us  who  have  worked 
for  and  supported  job  corps  Just  a  little 
l)rouder." 

United  .States  Inlormatlon  Agency  crews 
aimed  portions  of  the  contest  in  USIA  films. 

IMymouth  sponsors  the  trouble  shooting 
contest  nationally  to  encourage  young  men 
to  enter  auto  mechanics  trades.  Teams  from 
more  than  2.000  schools  participate  in  the 
75  regional  contests. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long,  Mr.  President? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
y9th  day  the  U.S.S  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
iiave  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Civil  Disorders 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

Of       -,1  AllAMA 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  I'JfiH 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Palm  Sunday  the  Revciend  Dr.  Robeil 
Strong  of  the  Trinity  Presbyteiiaii 
Church  of  Montgoineiy.  Ala.,  oiie  ol  the 
outstanding  religious  leaders  ol  in'v'  dis- 
trict, made  a  statenieiU  during  lii.s  .•\piil 
7  Simday  .services  which  contained  .same 
very  thoughtful  commentaiy  on  liic  civil 
disorders  sweeinng  (jur  .(juntiy  today. 

I  submit  this  brief,  but  1  believe  highly 
relevant  statemetit  in  the  Rlcokd  at  Ihis 
time.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  as  lollovvs: 

rut   Death   of    Dk     MaIw-Kn    Limiu.r   ILim,    .h: 

iSti.lement     0\      Ur      He 

Sunday,  .\])n]  7,  r,i(in. 

Church,  Montj^oiiiery, 

Toe    terrible    crilne    ol 
tion  li.is  •  H  1  urred   twu  c 
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I  riiiitv   I're- ic  i'-ri,in 
.\la   I 

nolitlcal  .is.saislna- 
111  1  his  der.rde.  F^irst 
Pre  idem  Kennedy  was  struck  uov,  n  loen 
a. St  I'hurt-Uav  Or  Martin  Luther  Kinit  Jr  , 
was  killed  in  the  sec^nid  instance  ol  murder 
bv  the  use  ol  a  nlle  equipped  with  .i  tele- 
.-copic  si^tlit.  These  were  dreadllil  crimes  and 
constitute  sliamelul  ep..soaes  in  tlie  history 
(j!  otir  n.ilion  How  c.m  .i  man  be  so  presump- 
tuous .IS  to  tike  It  upon  hlmsei;  to  decree 
the  tieath  ol  his  tellow-cit  Izen":'  The  crime 
IS  truly  heinovr. 

Our  symp..thv  t;oes  oui  to  Mrs  King  and 
the  three  children  Suddenly  she  is  a  widov^'. 
suddenly  thtv  arc  latlierless  A  terrible  v.-ront; 
ha.s  been  done  them. 

riierc  is  no  tlciumt;  it 
^Toat  leader  He  litood  at 
the  civil  rights  movement 
could  match  his  eloquence.  A  day  of  national 
mourning  li.is  been  ciecl.ired  in  his  honor. 
Respect  !.,  iieiiiL',  paid  to  his  memory  that 
:iurpa.sses  .cuvthmt;  ever  .."^corded  one  who 
IS  not  a  major  offiri.  1  ol  government.  A  kind 
of  hysteria  .seem^  to  have  swept  Lirpe  cle- 
menus  ol  the  population. 

Some  (Jl  us  must  surclv  tloiik  'here  is  a 
need   to  put   things   into   better   perspective. 

To  those  who  have  jiresuineci  to  liken  the 
death  ol  Martin  Luther  Kiiit;  to  tliat  ol  Jesus 
Christ  it  ought  to  be  suggested  that  seriou.s 
doubts  may  be  held  concerning  King's  riglit 
to  be  called  a  Ciirisiian.  As  I  pointed  out  on 
Palm  Suiidav  ihree  years  .igo,  making  refer- 
ence to  .111  interview  witli  Dr.  Kin?  in  Thr 
Sational  Oh^crjcr  under  date  of  December 
liO.  1963.  Dr,  King  went  on  record  .is  not 
believing  the  i\.rdm.il  cioctrmes  of  the  •  irgm 
birth  of  Christ,  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  sub- 
stitutionary atonement  ot  Christ,  and  His 
bodily  resurrection.  He  preached  a  social 
message  and  apparently  said  nothing  .tbotit 
or  spurned  the  message  of  jjersonal  sahatlon 
from  sin.  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  hospitality  shown  to  Dr  King  at  many 
conservative  reliRious  meetings  Most  serious 
doctrinal  compromise  .-ecmed  to  me  to  have 
been  involved. 

Many  of  our  great  cities,  most  coiispicti- 
ously  the  nation's  capital,  w-ere  .-wept  with 
riots"  after  word  was  received  ol  Dr.  King's 
assassination.  Were  these  .-pontaneous  ex- 
pressions of  gI^el  .:iid  rage?  Not  that  the  riots 
would  thus  have  been  justified.  Not  grief  .uid 
rage  but  an  almost  iighthearted  taking  .lO- 
vantage  of  an  emotional  crisis  is  the  story  ■: 
these  riots.  Well  dressed  .aid  even  substantial 
i>eople  including  hundreds  of  s^overnment 
employees  invaded  stores  lajd  open  by  the 
bricfcs  and  bombs  of  youngsters  to  help  them- 
selves to  the  goods  they  contained.  For  iioiirs 
looting  went  on  unchecked.  And  then  the 
fires  raged.  Stupendous  losses  were  again  in- 
flicted upon  the  business  community  and  Ne- 
gro residential  districts. 
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The   wind    has   been     ,iwn    ,in,l    the   vvlui)- 
wliid  h.is  i)een  reaped    Maitin  1. other  King  is 
to  a  gre.il  degree  responsible  lor  the  dev.ist.i- 
t.lon   thai  has  loUowed  hl.s  death    He  taught 
a    doctrine    ot    cull    disobedience,    that    men 
have  .1   right    to  dlsoljey   laws   they  ;eg,.i<i   ,us 
unjust     rills  is  to  invite  anarchy  m  Aineric.i. 
He  inveighed  .igalnst  violence,  but  his  leach- 
ing  .iiid    his   melh>>d    inevitably    led    to  out- 
breaks i>l    violence.   On    Monday,   .\pril   H.   he 
Would  have  placed   bin. sell   .it   the  head  of  a 
march  111  Memphis  th.r.   ii.;d  been  torbidden 
by  a  Federal  cmrt  order    This  Is  l.iwlessness 
ot  the  worst  order   V.oitlahsm  and  looting  are 
Its    nalurul    iicconip  inlineiits      Then    m    the 
Liter  spring  he   would   have  led  a  m.ircii  on 
W  ishiiiglon    ,iiid    a    camp-ill.    seeking    .so    to 
disn!j)t    the    j.'r.jcesses   ol    goveriimeni    us     o 
iorce    the   hand   ol    Congress    lo   m.ike   .iv.cil- 
abie  tvs,enty  biUluii  dollars  lor  the  poor.  Dire 
forebodings  were  beginning  lo  till  liie  hearts 
ol    gicernmenl    officials     Wiiat    disturbances, 
disruptions,  .md   de.^tructlon   might   niiw   lie 
.ihe.id    lor   the   bright    city   where   a    iiattou 
liairiotlsin   alio   pride   find   their  conteir'?    in  ' 
moving  Irom  civil   rights  to  a  so-i  ..lied  cru- 
sade   lor    the    pcKir   King   h.id   advertl*ed    his 
socialist   commitment     From    socialism    11    is 
not  a  long  step  to  communism.  Were  the  ..i- 
leg. 'lions    so    olien    made    that    King    ",vns    a 
irypio-c.iinmunist  .ibout  to  be  demonstnited 
,is  true"? 

.\lso  impiirtant  to  bring  into  the  picture  is 
'he  out.sp.iken  partlcipntion  Dr  King  has 
been  taking  in  the  loreign  atfalrs  discussion. 
Many  rivil  right-,  leaders  objected  ;o  the  vv.iv 
m  which  he  linked  their  cause  .md  the  .iiiti- 
Viet  Nam  jiosition  Dr  King  .igain  .tiul  again 
slandered  the  President  ol  the  United  .St.iles 
tor  orderiiit:  our  iorccs  into  Viel  Nam  to  hold 
l>ack  the  communi.st  tide  Dr  King  detum.ed 
our  militarv  etfort  in  Viet  N.iin,  ciiarging.  I'lr 
i-vample,  that  Amerlc.oi  troops  had  slaugh- 
tered a  million  Vietnamese  children.  To  us  it 
is  astounding  that  prrilessors  minister.'^,  poli- 
ticians joined  together  to  oppose  our  stand  in 
Viet  Nam  II  is  clear  th.it  tin.-  had  to  be  done 
to  prevent  the  loss  ot  country  alter  country 
alter  country  to  the  communists  and  our 
eventual  engagement  on  i  eontliient  il  scale 
with  Red  Chiii.i  and  possibly  Russia  To  re- 
.^ist  this  necessary  Amerlc.iii  effort  and  then 
to  vilily  our  leaders  and  fighting  men  consti- 
tute a  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  deadly 
enemies  of  the  United  .State;  Not  a  word  of 
this,  however,  trom  the  news  media,  which 
liave  -aturated  the  l.ind  with  the  praise^  of 
Martin  Luther  King 

Tills  IS  a  day  that  cries  lor  a  better  per- 
spective on  Kings  career  than  po!itlclan.s  and 
Commentators  are  t'lv.nj  us 


Maryland  Soldier,  Marine  Killed  in  Action 
in   Vietnam 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

i)f     MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESFN'rATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  I'JhS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr.  Speaker 
Pfc.  Donald  M.  Gutrick  and  Pfc.  Michael 
W.  Orash.  two  fine  young  men  from 
MaiTland.  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  "Aish  to  commend  their  bravery' 
and  honor  their  memories  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

.Mahv:an-d  .SoitJif.R,  Marine  Killhh  i.n  .Action 

I.N    VlF.TNAM 

Two  Marvlanders — an  Army  jirivate  from 
C'h.irles  founty  and  a  Marine  private  from 
Baltimore — were  killed  last  ".veek  in  Vietnam, 
the  Department  .if  Delen.se  .iiiiiouiiced  yes- 
terday. 

Killed  were  Army  Pfc  Donald  M  Ciiitrick. 
20.  "he  .son  oi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Gutrick, 
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Sr  ,  of  Nanjemoy,  and  Mwine  Pic  Michael  W 
Orash.    20     the    hiisbund    '>t    Mr»     Carolyn 

Oraah.  of  Baltimore 

Private  CUitrlcK  who  enlisted  m  the  Army 
lust  June  wiis  killed  April  24  in  South  Viet- 
nam his  mnther  siild  yesterdny  She  said  the 
family  had  not  oeen  told  how  or  exactly 
where  he  died 

Mrs  C". utricle  -^ald  her  son  had  been  In 
-iouth  Viettiiim  since  Januarv  He  attended 
P.jmonkev  High  School,  In  Pf.mcmltey,  Md. 
and  worKed  fnr  a  contractlnij  firm  before 
Joining   the   Armv 

Privitp  OiUrlclt  was  a  member  of  Mount 
H'  pc  Baptist  Church,  in  Orange  Side,  Md 

Besides  Ills  parents,  he  is  survived  by  three 
sisters.  Mrs  E'.  iine  Burns,  Mr^  Edna  Mat- 
thew .ind  Mls-s  Barbara  Ann  Outrlcic,  all  of 
Naiijemov  n  brother.  Walter  David  Gutrlclt. 
Jr  of  W.ushlngt.on,  a  stepsister.  Mr?  Marie 
Taylor  of  Vir^lni.t  and  a  stepbrother  James 
Clarlt   of  Indian  Head    Md 

KU.LXD    ON     P\TROI 

Private  Oraah.  a  Marine  Corps  radioman. 
vka.s  Killed  h'ricl.iy  from  an  explosion  while  on 
patrol  near  Quar.g  m.  South  Vietnam  Hla 
wife  i«lil  yesterday  he  had  also  received  an 
mjurv  >'{  ttie  left  arm.  from  an  explosion 
December  18  but  waa  able  to  return  to  ac- 
tion 

Mrs  CJr  i>h  %id  her  husband  who  attended 
Southern  Hl?ri  :s<hool.  intended  to  re-enlist 
and  become  a  drtU  instructor  when  his  cur- 
rent tour  of  duty  ended  in  August.   lySfl 

He  enlisted  ;n  the  Marines  in  August.  1965, 
she  .said,  and  had  been  in  Vietnam  since 
December 

Private  Oraah  worked  for  a  hardware  deal- 
er  :n    Brooklyn.   Md  .    before   he   enlisted. 

Besides  his  wife.  U\e  former  Carolyn  Nelson. 
Private  Or  i.sh  is  survived  by  an  18-month-old 
daughter  Michelle  his  parents.  Mr  and 
Mrs  James  L  Orash  of  Brcxjklvn.  a  sister, 
Mrs  [aura  E  Strucko.  a  stepsister  Mlsa 
Ir;.s  Lee  Barrow,  and  i  bnnher    Jay  Orash 


Washington     Insurance     Co$t     Increaiei 
Highlight  Need  for  Reinsurance  Bill 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or     PEM  NSYLV\.-.  :A 

IN   I-HE  HOUSE  OP  RKPKE.-ENTATIVES 

Tuesday    April  30    rj68 

M:  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  in  tlie 
W.ushm>;lon  Post  ol  April  14.  1968.  staff 
writer  Paul  G  Edwards  reported  thai  in- 
surance costs  m  certain  arpas  of  the  Dis- 
trict were  to  rise  beyond  their  aheady 
hiKh  levels  as  a  result  of  the  disorders 
followiriK  the  a&sassinatiuti  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

He  also  reported  that  some  insurance 
companies  canceled  policies  here  in  an- 
•-.icipation  of  the  disorders 

These  lacts  are  further  evidence  of  the 
need  for  Federal  letrislation  to  assure  that 
rea^-onably  pnced  msuiance  is  available 
to  inner  city  homeowners  and  business- 
men and  that  losses  due  to  not  and  civil 
commotion  do  nut  threaten  the  .solvency 
jf  the  property  insurance  industry 

Mr  Edwards  points  to  leeislation  now 
ix'ndm^  before  the  Housing  Subc-ommit- 
lee  of  your  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  WL'Uld  accomplish  these 
objectives  and  notes  that  it  has  the  sup- 
txjrt  of  Government  and  industry 
ittlcials  " 

The  Housing  Subcxjnunittee.  on  which 
I  serve,  hopes  to  complete  its  markup  of 
the  insurance  legislation  by  the  end  of 
thi.-<  week  Ba.-acally,  the  bill  would  allow 
In.surance    companies    participating    in 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

statewide  plans  to  make  property  insur- 
ance available  at  reasonable  cost  to  pur- 
chase Fedeial  reinsurance  anamst  losses 
due  to  not  and  civil  commotion  Both  the 
mdustry  and  the  States  would  share  m 
any  losses,  and  any  Federal  contnbutlun 
would  be  repaid  from  premiums  earned 
by  the  reinsurance  fund  m  later  years 
Under  lea\e  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I 
insert  Mr  Edwards'  article  at  tins  point 
in  the  Rei  dro.  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleaKues 
S..ME  lN»i'K»N<:«  Costs  To  Ri»«  in  Wmie  or 

BltJT 

I  By  Puul  O.  Edwards  I 

The  L<ii5  Cabin  Liquor  Store  at  7th  .ind  3 
sts  nw  was  virtually  destroyed  in  last  week- 
end *  noting. 

E^en  before  It  was  sucked  by  street  mobs. 
the  store's  owners  were  paying  twice  the 
normally  .ipproved  rales  for  insurance  pro- 
tection agiilnst   rlre  and  civil  disorders 

Yesterday  Jerry  Harris  of  the  L  E  Harris 
Insun\nce  Agency  said  that  when  the  Loe 
Cabin  reopens  the  insurance  premiums,  inav 
be  three  times  the  miuiual  "  rale  approved 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Insurance  De- 
partment 

The  Hiirris  .\gency  specializes  in  handling 
tiard-to-pluce  insurance  rules  and  indications 
are  that  iti  business  will  be  tao<:>niing  in  the 
months  ahead 

RtOT    COKIUDORS 

For  m  the  wake  of  the  rlot.s  natural  mar- 
ket forces  arc  gi^'ing  to  make  it  harder  to  lure 
insurance  companies  into  maWng  heavy 
commitments  m  what  are  coming  to  be 
Known  among  insurers  as  Washington's  riot 
corridors  ' 

In  these  areas  along  7th  and  I4th  .\ts  nw  . 
Nichols  ave.  and  H  st  ne  .  even  the  big  com- 
panies will  be  spreading  out  their  stake  In 
what  are  known  .is    "capacity  lines.  ' 

"Where  a  company  had  been  willing  to  take 
u  capacity  of  $'20.00«  in  hre  insurance  on  a 
building  in  .i  bli->ck  on  H  .st  before  the  not. 
now  It  may  want  to  cut  down  to  .»10,0O0.  " 
Harris  said,  "and  we'll  have  to  place  the 
■  ither  JIO.OOO  with  someone  else" 

CONSENT    RATING    PLAN 

Hams   IB  sallsned    that    insurance   will   be 

I.  .::  ible  'u  our  price  "  -i  price  established 
,.  getting  applicants  to  consent  in  writing 
to  premiums  higher  than  those  obtaining 
on  a  citywlde  basts  The  method  Is  known 
as  "consent  rating."  "surcharging,  '  upset 
rating"  or  Just   plain     excessive  rating." 

"We  have  been  upset  rating  lor  lour  years." 
Harris  said  We  tacked  on  a  20  per  cent 
surcharge  last  September  .  In  the  wake  of 
not*  in  uther  cities i  md  we  intend  to  hold 
the  line  there  except  in  the  not  corridors  In 
those   ireiih  we  11  add  another  20  per  cent  ' 

Harris  acts  as  agent  for  four  companies  and 
brokers  insurance  for  another  live.  By  cou- 
•rast  'o  the  situation  In  automobile  insur- 
ance, the  property  companies  that  pursue 
high  risk  business  are  not  necessarily  ■^mail 
and  unstable.  A  few  become  overextended  and 
are  forced  to  cancel  policies  and  sumeimies 
go  out  of  business  National  ITnlon  Insurance 
Co  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  was  a  high 
risk  property  specialist  that  went  out  of 
business  here  this  year 

NO  BIG  PRCMIfM  CHANGES 

The  biggest  companies,  such  ;\s  Washing- 
ton .ixea  leaders  Aetna  Life  and  Casually  ;uid 
The  Home  insurnnce  Co  .  neither  seek  nor 
systematically  .xvoid  the  risky  properties. 
Agents  for  companies  of  that  size  class  say 
they  foresee  no  big  changes  in  premium  or 
risk  acceptance  policy  as  a  result  o!  'he  riots 

.\  few  quick  i-ancellatlons  In  anticipation 
of  the  disorders  were  reported.  Several  busl- 
ne.ssmen  complained  to  their  Insurance 
.igenta  that  Northwestern  National  Insurance 
Co.  sent  them  notice  of  cancellation  as  sixan 
aa  the  assassination  ot  Martin  Luther  King 
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was  announced  Two  of  the  cancelled  poli- 
cies were  on  restaurants  that  were  far  re- 
moved from  the  eventual  riot  area. 

A  sp<.kfsman  lor  North wehtern  National 
m  W;tshlngton  conceded  that  some  cancella- 
tions hud  been  made  by  the  regwiial  otTlce  in 
Baltimore,  but  added  that  those  that  had 
been  brought  to  his  attention  had  been  rein- 
stated 

HOPEFtl      '.'f     lEGISLATION 

It  IS  hoped  by  govermnent  .iiid  industry 
officials  that  pending  F«leral  legislation  -a-IU 
solve  many  properly  insurance  problcm.s  by 
betting  up  a  system  reinsuring  cunipanles 
against  riot  losses  and  instituting  a  volun- 
tary inspection  plan  .ilined  at  ^'uaranteelng 
placement  of  marginal  risks 

District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Siiperln- 
tendent  Albert  F  Jordon  recuinrneiided  on 
Frldav  that  he  be  given  standby  authority  to 
require  insurance  companies  uperatlng  liere 
to  form  a  mandatory  placement  p"^<\  Jordan 
emphasized,  however,  that  he  thought  a  vol- 
untary  pool    Would   be   more   desirable 

The  inspection  plan  embodied  in  the  bill 
calls  for  industry  placement  of  all  in.«urance 
applicant.*  who  repair  nr  protect  their  prop- 
erty in  a  way  'hat  satisfies  written  standards 
The  object  of  the  inspection  plan,  called 
Fair  Access  to  Insurance  Requirements. 
•  FAIRl.  IS  to  prevent  boycotting  of  Tl.sky" 
areas  by  Insurance  companies 

The  P.MR  plan  will  only  be  Instituted  In 
states  that  participate  In  the  reinsurance 
tlnanclng. 


The    Urban    Institute 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

.f     CON  NFCTlflT 
IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATI^'ES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  leani  that  President 
John.son  on  Friday  announced  a  distin- 
Lfuished  board  of  tru.stees  for  the  newly 
incorporated  Urban  Institute.  This  new 
body,  a  private  nonprofit  con^oration. 
will  fill  a  verv"  serious  void  that  has  pre- 
viously exi-sted  m  our  national  commit- 
ment to  solvint'  urban  problems. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  our  urban 
difficuUie.'^— tjrowint:  to  the  jiroportion  of 
.1  ma.ior  domestic  crisis — -until  now  we 
have  lacked  a  permanent,  national  in- 
dependent body  that  could  undertake  a 
continuing  study  of  our  dilemma,  and  de- 
velop effective  strateKies  for  dealing  with 
our  cities'  complex  .sv.stems  of  functions 
and  needs. 

Supported  by  a  combination  of  Fed- 
eral and  private  funds,  the  Urban  In- 
stitute will  UK-US  on  problem  .solving  by 
drav^'inn  more  elTeftively  on  existing 
knowledge  and  by  developing  new  tuider- 
sUmding  about  the  interrelated  difficul- 
ties of  our  cities. 

The  Institute  will  bring  together  men 
of  many  difTerent  disciplines— .scientists, 
administrators,  lawyers,  planners,  econ- 
omists— and  tocus  their  woik  on  the 
urban  concern  It,  ".vill  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  urban  life  and  study  the  vast 
forces  of  growth  and  decay  that  are 
shaping  our  urban  life. 

With  its  national  perspective  the  In- 
stitute will  have  an  objective  base  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  public  and  private  i)ro- 
urams  aimed  at  resolvins  urban  prob- 
lems It  will  provide  a  framework  for 
cooperation  among  the  .several  modest 
and  limited  centers  for  urban  study  al- 
ready operating. 
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I  sincerely  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Institute  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  we  have  yet  taken  to- 
ward the  solution  of  urban  problems.  I 
would  caution  tliat  we  should  not  be 
lulled  into  complacency.  The  Institute 
IS  no  substitute  lor  more  direct  efforts. 
We  must  continue  to  lace  our  respon- 
sibility to  fund  programs  that  will  re- 
lieve the  human  misery,  poverty,  and 
alienation  of  oar  inner  city  residents.  The 
Institute  will  give  us  more  and  clearer 
understanding  of  our  urban  conditions 
and  our  action  programs  will  greatly 
benefit. 


Continuing  Stalemate  Over  Talk  Site 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  rn-iNois 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing deadlock  over  possible  negotiat- 
ing sites  lor  preliminary  talks  with  rep- 
resentatives of  Hanoi  is  disturbing.  Not- 
withstanding numerous  statements  that 
the  President  was  prepared  to  meet  ""any- 
where, anytime  with  Hanoi's  represen- 
tatives, our  Government  continues  to 
qualify  these  .statements  made  over  the 
peruxl  of  2  years. 

Last  week  I  sent  to  the  President  a  let- 
ter asking  him  to  reexamine  his  own  ob- 
lections  to  Warsaw  as  a  negotiating  site. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  April 
21.  1968.  discu.ssed  in  a  most  persuasive 
manner  .some  of  the  arguments  for  meet- 
ing in  Warsaw. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  include, 
at  this  i>oint.  my  letter  to  the  President 
and  the  Monitor  editorial.  The  Advan- 
tage of  Warsaw  "  in  the  Record; 

The  President,  , 

T>:(   White  House:       ' 

For  reasons  which  I  will  set  forth  below. 
I  respectfully  xiree  that  you  reconsider  your 
refusal  of  Wiirsaw  as  the  site  for  preliminary 
discussloiis  leading  to  negotiations  with  the 
Hunol  poyernment. 

So  far  ;is  I  can  determine,  .u  no  point  and 
:ii  no  way  prior  to  Hanoi's  .suggestion  of 
W.trsaw  or  Phnom  Penh,  did  our  government 
-'ate  that  only  a  neutral  city  with  good  com- 
.•nunlcatlons  would  be  ncrcptable. 

(julte  the  contrary,  on  three  separate  oc- 
asions.  m  statements  which  doubtless  were 
;)rrpared  with  appropriate  care,  you  under- 
.-core  the  wiUineness  cjf  our  government  to 
meet  "any  pl.ice"  without  rtstrictlons  of  any 
rtind. 

On  April  27.   1965.  \uu  staled.  "I  will  talk 
"o  any  covernrnent,  ai;vwhere.  anytime.  'iVlth- 
out  any  conditions,  and  If  ;iny  doubt  our  sin- 
eritv.  let  them  test  us." 

On  February  8.  1967.  in  a  letter  to  his 
Holiness  Pope  P:ui:  \T.  you  wrote  '"We  are 
prepared  to  talk  at  any  time  and  place,  in  any 
: orum.  with  the  object  of  bringing  peace  to 
Viet  Nam." 

On  .September  29.  1967.  at  San  Antonio, 
you  declared.  "I'm  ready  to  send  a  trusted 
representative  of  the  .-American  government 
•o  any  spot  on  this  earth  to  talk  in  public  or 
private  with  a  spokesman  for  Hanoi.'' 

In  light  of  these  statements  I  find  United 
-Stales  opposition  'o  liolding  talks  in  Warsaw 
'A-ith  Hanoi's  representatives  puzzling  and 
disturbing.  Your  repeated  references  to  our 
'-v'.Ulngness  to  meet  "any  place"  did  not 
earlier  preclude  Warsaw.  While  there  may 
have  been  some  very  valid  grounds  for  not 
.Tieetlng  in  Warsaw  or  any  other  Communist 
capital,    these   objections   should    have   been 
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considered  and  made  known  before— not 
after — the  offers  to  meet  "any  place"  were 
announced. 

While  our  government  has  now  \oiced  ob- 
jections to  Wars.iw  I  nnd  it  Ulflicult  to  rcci.)n- 
cile  these  objections  with  our  lailure  lo  m^ike 
such  objections  clear  m  earlier  sl.itements. 
Our  newly-declared  opfxjsltion  kj  Wivrsaw  i.s 
In  question  In  hght  of  earlier  diplomatic 
initiatives  and  contacts  there,  oicluding  134 
meetings  in  that  city  t)etween  United  .suites 
representatives  and  those  of  the  Peking  gov- 
ernineiit  of  China. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  have  all  the  informa- 
tion available  to  you.  .md  it  may  well  be 
that  Warsaw  should  be  rejected  However,  the 
reasons  for  .setting  iusule  our  earlier  commit- 
ment to  hold  the  talks  'any  place"  niu.st  be 
both  overwhelming  .oid  compelling  and  con- 
cern exclusively  developments  (K'currlng  .since 
the  unqualified  offers  were  made  A  det.iUed 
public  explanation  i.s  of  course  essential  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  I  urge  that  our 
objection  to  Warsaw  be  withdrawn 

Otherwise.  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  our 
friends  will  question  the  credibility  ul  our 
statements  as  well  iis  our  sincerity  in  wish- 
ing to  hold  negotiations. 

PAII.    FlNDI  ky. 

A'l  prrsfutatii  I'  m  CLiiif/n  sa. 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  .^pr  20, 

19681 

The   .^riVANTAfiF:   of   Warsau 

We  cannot  help  wonderlnt'  whether  the 
United  States  may  not  be  passln,''  up  a  num- 
ber of  golden  opportunities  through  its  >in- 
wlllingness  to  accept  Warsaw  a.-;  the  site  for 
preliminary  peace  talks  with  North  Vietnam 
Indeed,  the  question  arises  whether  Wash- 
ington Is  not  showing  a  .singular  lack  of 
imagination  in  its  reaction  to  Hanoi's  pro- 
posal that  War.saw  be  the  chosen  .spot, 

.Agreement  on  Warsaw  would,  it  .seeems  •<■ 
us.  give  America  an  opp<Trtunity  fo  do  the 
three  following  things: 

Prove  to  the  world  that  Prrsident,  Tolmson 
meant  exactly  what  he  said  when  !.e  [jroin- 
ised  to  go  anywhere  to  meet  with  the  other 
side  in  order  to  get  jteace  talks  under  way. 
If  the  White  House  liid  not  me.an  exactly 
that,  it  should  have  been  foresighted  enoimh 
not  to  have  said  it  But.  having  .said  it.  it 
should  now  m.ike  a  Mrtue  of  the  necc'^sltv 
in  world  eyes,  .'Acceptance  of  Warsaw  would 
increase  world  rnnhdence  that  t!ie  Ci'iteo 
.States  is  sincere  in  lUs  search  ;or  jjeare 

Extract  from  the  Polish  Government  an 
important  concession  which  could  prove  no; 
without  ei'nbarrnssment  to  the  Communist 
world.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  Wash- 
ington's dislike  of  Warsaw  is  that  Poland  ha.s 
no  diplomatic  representation  with  three  if 
.-America's  immediately  concerned  allies- 
South  Vietnam.  .Sooth  Korea,  and  rhailand 
Why  not.  therefore,  make  acceptance  of  War- 
saw hang  up<^n  Poland's  granting  diplom.atic 
recognition  to  the  two  bitterly  anti-Com- 
munist governments  of  Saigon  and  .s^eoiil 
(Bangkok  itself  refrains  from  representation 
in  Warsaw!'^  ciearlv.  tliese  two  have  the 
right  to  in.sist  upon  Mich  rccocnitlon  if  they 
are  eventually  to  mrn  up  m  W.ir.'.iw  for 
talks. 

Have  in  Poland  large  numbers  <ji  .-hrewd 
American  diplomats  at  a  crucial  moment  in 
Polish  history.  Poland  is  now  u.ndergointr  an- 
other of  its  severe  interr.al  wrestlirigs  over 
Marxist  ideology.  Part  of  this  .'^trupgle  is  the 
rivalry  between  commtinism.  ind  national- 
ism. It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  better  inomTt 
for  the  American  presence  to  be  •,  isible 
highly  so— on  th.e  streets  of  Warsaw 

One  thing  seems  crystal  clear  Tliis  is  Ih  it 
any  talks  with  the  Comniunist^  over  Viet- 
nam will  be  long.  hard,  often  frustrating 
and  r.'.most  always  condticted  with  an  eye 
on  their  propaganda  effect.  Perhaps  Wash- 
ington, by  downthumbing  first  Cambodia 
and  now  Poland,  believes  that  it  is  doing 
only  what  the  Communists  invariably  do--- 
playlng  hard  to  get 

But  such   a   game   should   Ije   played   with 
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skill  In  a  tug  of  war.  one  .side  cati  .-ometlmes 
gam  an  advantage  by  suddenly  relaxing  its 
hold  on  the  rope  rather  than  by  continually 
pulling.  Tlie  United  States  might  well  have 
used   this   tactic   in   regard   to   Warsaw 


The  Black  Power  Syndrome 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN    rilE  HOUSF;  of  liEPRKSENrATIVFS 

Tuesday.  Aprd  30.  1968 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  le- 
cently  I  in.serted  in  the  Cuncressional 
Record  several  items  by  the  Negro  au- 
thor and  columnist  of  long  standing, 
Georiie  S.  Schuyler.  The  following  views 
of  Mr.  Schuyler  appeared  in  the  quar- 
terly review.  Modern  Age.  in  the  form  of 
reviews  of  two  books.  "Black  Power  and 
Urban  Unrest,"  by  Nathan  Wright.  Jr.. 
iind  "Black  Power"  by  Stokely  Car- 
michael  and  Charles  V.  Hamilton.  Of  tlie 
black  ijower  cult.  Mr.  Schuyler  has  ihis 
to  say: 

Ch.aracterlstic  of  the  movement  .ire  its 
shrill  belligerence,  its  exaggeration,  its  ir- 
responsible incitements,  and  Its  Messianic 
jkisture  :hat  sees  ;n  ijl.ick  racl.sm  a  new  Star 

of  Zlon 

Mr.  Schuyler  .sums  up  both  books  with 
this  aijpraisal: 

Never  before  in  America  i  or  i>erhaps  ,iiiv- 
wliere  olsei  h.is  ;t  been  .so  easy  for  so  much 
tripe  Lo  be  ijiibhshed  for  the  benefit  f  ^o 
lew. 

As  IS  to  be  expected,  tlie  Carmichael- 
Harnilton  book  has  its  serious  connota- 
tions, Schuyler  views  it  as  "a  ratioiiale 
foi-  armed  black  rebellion,  and  thus  a 
presci'iption  for  genocide." 

It  IS  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  views 
and  pi'onouncements  of  the  responsible 
Icriders  of  the  Negro  community  arc  not 
given  wider  dissemmatioii.  For  certainly. 
they  represent  the  overwhelininaly  ma- 
jority of  the  \'iews  of  the  solid,  loyal 
Negro  citizens  who  are  striving  for  the 
achievement  of  their  ju.st  aspirations 
throuch  lawful  means.  The  .50.000  Negro 
churches,  clubs  and  lodge  halls,  and  the 
hundreds  of  Netrro  new.spariers  jiub- 
lished  sltice  the  first  ofie  m  1827  are  in- 
dicative of  tlie  iJi'ogress  made  by  the  law- 
abiding  Negro  community  over  the  years. 

I  include  the  above-fnentioned  re- 
maiks  which  api)cared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ol  April  l:8,  1968,  ;n  the  Rfcopd 
at  th's  point: 

The  Black   Power  Syndkomr 
(By   George  S.  Schuylen 

If  It  were  not  for  the  irrational  temper 
of  'he  times,  these  political  manifestos  by 
anizrv  ;,oung  intellectuals,  humph. icktd 
under  'he  weight  of  their  academic  degrees 
.and  auto-hypnotlzed  by  their  ov.-n  rhetorical 
extravagance,  might  be  dismissed  as  of 
interest  chiefly  :.s  examples  of  political 
psvchopathology, 

Tlie  origins  of  the  Black  Power  cult  may 
be  traced  to  Marcus  Garvey's  "black  na- 
tionalism" of  half  a  century  ago,  itself  a 
reaction  to  the  Caribbean  color-caste  sys- 
tem and  its  Ni  rth  .i^merlcan  Vounterpart. 
with  some  subsequent  accretions  of  Marx- 
ism and  downright  wishful  tl.inking  The 
disease  has  now  permeated  a  laree  jiroportlon 
of  the  over-educated  and  frustrated  colored 
population.  Characteristic  of  the  movement 
are  its  shrill  belligerence,  its  exaggeration,  its 
irresponsible   incitements,  and   its  Messianic 
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posture  that  sees  In  black  racism  u  new  Star 
or  Zlon 

A  (ew  decrtdes  aRo  p«r>iap6  these  so-called 
Uiteliectuals  were  in  the  main  satisfied  with 
what  they  now  angrily  denounce  .is  token- 
ism"— the  removal  of  racist  restraints  to  the 
-idvancement  ot  qualified  individual  Negroes 
Now  however,  they  shout  UemaROKKMlly  for 
.idvantages  for  all  Negroes  regardless,  of 
■ptltude  or  qualifications  They  demand  that 
this  he  .iccompUshed  by  ,i  broad-scale  bull- 
tlo-rlng  of  the  white  power  structure  "  with 
■Ahich  they  demand  immediate  equality,  and 
riiiire 

Since  the  mid-1950s  a  handful  of  par- 
anoid and  peripatetic  iwrsons.  professors  and 
.isplrlng  buih  politicians,  aided  tav  Fabians 
and  h.LTd-core  Communists,  have  parlayed 
Dr  Martin  I.uther  King's  little  ■  pray-and- 
'ilng-for-whlte-folks-souls"  crusade  into  a 
vast  scale  .ind  highly  profitable  enterprise 
Agitators,  posing  .is  victims  of  persecution. 
ro,im  the  college  i  ampuses  and  tour  the 
L-hurches  «^peaklng  for  tat  lees  on  how  the 
souls  of  black  folks  are  being  scarred  by  race 
prejudices  and  proscriptions  The  conspiracy 
>:  incitement  rapldlv  succeeded  as  these  pled 
pipers  pressed  their  luck  Fraternities,  sorori- 
ties church  organizations  and  i-ampus  Com- 
.■ii'.inlsts  enthusiastically  joined  the  plcket- 
'.ui  and  demonstrating  igalnst  the  '  South- 
i-rn  ;vnch-teiTorlsts."  Whltev."  and  the 
WASPS  Iwtnte  Anglo-Saxon  Protest.ints| 
When  this  concerted  drive  was  publicized 
and  encouraged  by  the  tiewspapers.  radio 
and  television  in  the  interests  of  circula- 
tion and  ratings,  and  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Fabians,  eager  to  i^ure  themselves 
'<{  the  black  urban  ^ote.  responded  with 
beeted-up  welfare  programs  the  Black  Power 
boys  quite  naturally  thought  they  had  every- 
thing   made 

Tlie  Negro  middle  classes  at  first  gave  fas- 
cinated support  to  this  imposture  either  bv 
timid  acquiescence  or  by  cl.imllke  silence 
only  to  iinU  themselves  pilloried  along  with 
the  whites  as  bcknging  to  the  cnemv  and  to 
find  'heir  domestic  social  and  business  lives 
disrupted  .ind  n  some  caies  destroyed  Thus 
the  renl  ine.in:ng  of  Black  Power  was  brought 
home  to  them  in  the  Molence  arson,  van- 
dalism md  loo'lng  perpetrated  by  the  not 
Inconsiderable  Negro  criminal  element  urged 
I'll  by  the  tissor.ed  and  vociferous  black  ac- 
tion groups.  The  Negro  middle  classes  had 
been  mainly  intent  like  their  white  peers 
on  ernjojing  the  benelit^  of  bourgeois  living 
in  t'lir  acquisitive  society  which  now  guar- 
-iiitees  -oft  living  even  lor  the  unproductive 
After  the  smoke  from  a  hundretl  incinerated 
cities  had  subsided  .md  the  tn.tny  square 
Riiles  of  broken  plate  glass  were  replaced, 
the  middle  classes  took  a  second  look  r:t  the 
I'retenaloiis  ,ind  ptirpxises  "f  the  self-ap- 
pointed spokesman  for  Black  Power.  The  in- 
evitable revulsion  has  followed  If  a  back- 
lash" IS  now  evident,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
e.Nclusively  a  whue  backlash  it  is  an  inter- 
racial backlash. 

Meanwhile,  these  pronuiicinroentos  by  an 
alumlis  of  CORE  and  by  another  of  SNCC. 
lead  one  to  reflect  th.-it  never  before  in 
.\inerlca  |0r  perhabs  anywhere  elsei  has  it 
been  so  easy  for  so  much  tripe  to  be  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  so  few. 

Bl.icK  people. '  asserts  Dr.  Wright,  "have 
no  substantial  stake  in  the  capitalist  or  free 
enterprise  system,  a  statement  that  conven- 
iently Ignores  the  fact  that  at  least  1»0  per 
cent  are  eniplojed  in  industry,  commerce 
traniporlalloii  and  farming  |  with  most  ol 
the  remainder  vegetating  on  the  public  roils| 
One  might  ask  facetiously  where  thew;  pr^'pii- 
els  ol  Black  Power  would  be  if  it  had  not 
beeiTktor  the  free  enterprise  of  the  slave  trade. 
Suppose  thoffe  money -hungry  African  kings 
had  simpl>  fed  their  war  captives,  tribal  de- 
UnquriiUs  auU  pestiferous  kinsfolk  to  the 
crocodiles,  or  had  sacrificed  and  devoured 
them  alter  the  Azetc  fashion,  instead  ol  sell- 
ing them  to  \iiute  plantation  owners,  who 
after  all  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  survival 
>)f  the  race? 


Not  only  are  today's  Negroes  '  pow^-rless.  " 
.iccording  to  Dr  Wright,  but  the  Negro  s 
seiiiie  of  pride  remains  circumscribed  though 
cert.ilnly  not  in  his  50.0(X)  chu'ches.  clubs 
.md  lodge  halls,  nor  in  the  hundreds  ol  Ne- 
gro newspapers  published  since  the  first  one 
in  1827  But  so  fru.straled  is  the  colored 
brother.  Dr  Wright  tells  us  that  If  he  Is  not 
accorded  new  powers  he  wlil  have  to  tike 
them,  and  that  will  be  the  day'  Thus  speaks 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Dt-partment  of 
Urban  Work  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New- 
,irk  NJ  It  may  be  remembered  that  Dr 
Wright  was  chairm.in  of  Uie  Pl.uis  Convmlt- 
tee  oi  the  National  foiifereiice  on  Black 
Power  which  met  In  Newark  in  June  1967, 
Just  .Ls  that  <lty  was  .ittemptliig  to  recover 
irom  the  consequences  of  .in  elTort  by  some 
blacks  to  sel7«  power  there  The  Black  Power 
advocates  accept  the  Kii  Kliix  Kl.m  doctrine 
that  m  reallt>  integration  is  impossible  " 
TTie  power,  therefore,  must  come  irom  ■  t.ii- 
lizlng  sub6tanti.ll  resources  supplied  by  oth- 
ers,' that  IS  to  sav  by  more  and  more  feder.il, 
st.ile  and  foundation  aid,  presumably  so  that 
a  century  of  dependence  can  be  extended 

The  Carmlchael-Hamllton  book  Is  a  ration- 
.ile  for  armed  bl.ick  rebellion,  and  thus  a  pre- 
scription lor  genoiide  The  authors  reject  the 
concept  of  nonviolence,  they  are  opposed  to 
racial  integration,  they  accept  only  the  idea 
of  a  coalition  of  f)oor  blacks  and  poor 
whites-  a  miracle  hlsujrlcally  proved  unfeasi- 
ble Thev  tell  us  that  '  the  f>olltical  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  of  this  society  must  be 
completely  revised  ir  the  iKilltlcal  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  black  people  is  to  be  im- 
proved," rhe  Messrs,  Carmlchael  and  Hamil- 
ton ire  disciples  of  Franz  Franon.  the  West 
Indian  revolutionary  who  died  in' Algeria,  so 
that  their  proposed  revisions  of  si>?lal  .ind 
political  institutions  may  be  presumed  to  be 
along  Communist  lines  Fhev  regard  Negroes 
who  have  att.iined  (xjeitions  of  influence  and 
power  .IS  no  more  th.in  l.ickevs  ,ind  stooges. 
They  are  altogether  hostile  to  the  Negro  mid- 
dle cioso  v^hlch  Is  the  only  black  element 
that  hiis  acquired  .my  power  .^ny  aid  :rom 
whites  u  denounced  as  paternalism,"  "This 
leaves  them  free  to  wail  about  the  Negro's 
powerless  I  less,  and  to  justify  riots  and  Insur- 
rection I'h  the  basis  of  poverty  .ind  frustra- 
tion But  the  "new  political  forms  "  for  which 
they  call  turn  out  to  be  not  materially  differ- 
ent from  apartheid 


public  outcry,  quickly  ordered  the  restric- 
tion eliminated 

But  It  certainly  is  morally  wrung  to  draft 
men  to  fight  in  a  no  win"  war  in  Vietnam 
,ind  then  allow  government  employes  the 
right  to  agitate  for  a  surret.der  which  means 
that  the  sacrifice  is  In   vain 

Certainly,  the  right  of  the  general  public 
to  critlcl/.e  the  war  and  demand  ii  change  lii 
policy  must  be  protected  Hut  tulerancc 
reaches  the  point  of  license  when  policies 
adopted  by  majority  will  In  Congress  may 
be  deliberately  and  openly  underlined  bv 
government  employes  This  Is  the  traditional 
path  to  chai's 


April  .!(i,    inns 


United  States  Takes  Path  to  Chaos 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  an  editorial 
in  a  recent  i.ssue  ot  tlie  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
Daily  Courier  succinctly  warns  that  this 
Government  is  traveling  down  the  path 
to  chaos 

The  editorial  properly  points  out  that 
when  the  assertion  of  rights  by  citizens 
gives  way  to  license,  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  government  is  undermined 

The  editorial  follow  s : 

Throughout  history  democracies  have  col- 
lapsed when  citizens  became  so  impassioned 
in  aeiending  their  rights  that  they  ignored 
their  responsibilities  and  the  symptoms  of 
a  -.imilar  breakdown  are  occurring  in  the 
I'nlted  States  today 

For  example,  the  C  S  Army  Transportation 
Center  at  Fort  Eustls.  Va  .  declared  early 
this  year  that  it  would  not  employ  any  per- 
son belonging  to  an  orgaiil/atlon  "tjhose 
aim  IS  to  influence  voung  men  to  refuse  In- 
duction into  the  military  forces  and  to  en- 
courage men  already  in  the  military  to  op- 
pose the  war  in  Vietnam   " 

Weak-kneed  admlalstrators  in  the  Deieiise 
Department,  who  now  bow  meekly  before  any 


Representative  Machen  Offers  Bill  for 
Additional  Leave  for  Federal  Employees 
in  National  Guard  Riot  Duty 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYL,\ND 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuf'sdav.  April  30.  196H 

Mr.  MACHEN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducinR  legislation  to  authorize 
leaves  of  ab.scnce  to  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  employee's  who  are  members 
of  the  National  Guard  whenever  they  are 
called  up  lor  duty  in  civil  disturbances 
and  MOts 

My  bill  would  allow  the.se  Government 
employees  up  to  '22  days  leave  a  calen- 
dar year  without  loss  in  pay.  time,  or 
performance  or  efficiency  ratings  for 
service  with  a  National  Guard  unit  in 
civil  di.^turbances.  This  leave  would  not 
be  charged  anamst  the  15  days  of  mili- 
tan>-  leave  now  ^'ranted,  nor  again.st 
annual  leave,  unle.ss  it  exceeds  the  •22- 
day  liir.it 

The  need  for  enactment  of  legislation 
of  this  nature  was  amply  demonstrated 
during  the  recent  disorders  m  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  A  number  of  members  of 
the  Maryland  National  Guard  who  are 
Federal  employees  informed  me  that  be- 
cause of  their  activation  for  civil  dis- 
turbance duty  they  would  be  forced  to 
take  annual  leave  later  this  year  when 
they  po  into  their  2 -week  annual  training 
periods  It  does  not  seem  lair  to  me  that 
these  employees  should  be  penalized  by 
one  branch  of  Government  while  work- 
ing to  restore  law  and  order  under  an- 
other branch  uf  Government  My  bill 
would  correct  this  inequity  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  eive  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation  at  such  time  as  it 
may  be  reported  by  committee 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  the 
text  of  my  legislation: 

H  R 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  Slates 
Code    with    respect    to    leaves   it    absences 
tor  Government  employees  called  to  active 
duty  as  members  of  the  National  Guard  in 
connection  with  civil  disorders 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Repre\entatives    of    tlie    United    States    of 
Amenca    in    Congress    assembled.   That    lai 
chapter  341  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code    I  relating   to  active  dtity  i    is   amended 
by    adding    at    the    end    the    following    i.ew 
section 

'5  3505    Members     of     the     National     Guard 

called  into  active  service  who  are 

Federal    or    District    of    Columbia 

employees. 

'  lai    An  employee  of  the  United  States  or 

of  the  government  of  the  District  oi  Colum- 


bia, pernianent  or  tcniporarv  Indefinite,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  leave  authorized  by  sub- 
^ectlons  tni  and  ib)  of  section  63'23  of  title 
.■■)  l)e  entitled  to  leave  without  lo.«s  of  pay. 
time,  or  performance  or  crficiency  rating  for 
each  day.  not  in  exces.s  of  2'2  days  in  a  calen- 
dar year,  in  which  he  is  In  Federal  service 
under  paragraph  i2i  or  (3i  of  section  3500. 
section  H.iOO.  or  under  chapter  15  of  this 
title,  or  in  tull-time  military  service  of  his 
St;itt>.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  because  of  a  riot 
or  other  civil  disorder  This  section  does  not 
apply  to  unv  employee  employed  on  a  part- 
time  or  intermittent  insis  other  than  a 
substittite  In  the  postal  field  service. 

'  (  ta  I  For  purpose.^  of  this  section,  the  term 
'employee  uf  the  United  States'  means  an 
employee  as  defined  ;n  section  2105  of 
title  5  " 

(bi  The  t.ible  of  .--ectlons  for  such  chap- 
ter 341  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item; 

"3505  Members  of  the  National  Guard  called 
into  active  service  who  are  Federal 
or  District  of  Columbia  employees." 


Education  in  the  High  School  for 
Consumer  Understanding 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI'VES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
public  interest  in  consumer  protection  is 
understandable  arid  desirable.  But  to- 
day's approaches  often  attack  the  prob- 
lem only  after  the  fact.  What  is  needed 
is  an  educational  program — preferably 
on  the  secondary  school  level — which  will 
make  consumer  protection  almost  un- 
necessary by  alerting  and  training  today's 
.  tudcnts  and  tomorrow's  consumers  in 
the  methods  of  retailing  and  consumer 
crertit. 

Joseph  T.  Meek,  the  able  and  hard 
'.vorking  president  of  the  Illinois  Retail 
Mercliaiits  Association  has  outlined  such 
an  imaginative  program  in  a  recent  issue 
i  if  the  Retail  News  Brief  which  I  insert  in 
'.'le  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

I.NSl-R.\NCE      FOR      ReTAII.      UNDERSTANDING 

Begins  on  the  high  school  campus.  Expert 

b^iok  store  executives  say  a  major  problem  In 

iccessfiil   operation   Is   both   a   student  and 

:a,-ulty  lack  ol  appreciation  of  the  purposes, 

I'TiiDlenis  and  procedures  of  retailing! 

Not  only  IS  tlie  student  too  often  disin- 
••■rest^-d  in  a  business  career — he  also  lives  In 
,  (  loudy  world  of  non-understanding. 

Hetaiilng  ...  at  all  levels  .  .  .  would  be 
well  advised  to  work  overtime  to  create  both 
interest  and  understanding.  It  must  begin  at 
;!ie  high  school  level  .  .  .  There  is  the  in- 
:  iirance  for  future  consumer  relations. 

1 1  I  High  school  courses  m  money  man- 
agement, consumer  credit,  basic  economics 
I  t'.l  three  i.ow  being  urged  by  many — both 
business  and  school  leaders) 

i2i  Junior  Achievement  projects.  .  .  To 
give  honor  to  a  young  man  or  woman  creat- 
ing a  paying  business  is  to  Insure  under- 
standing Lii  all  business. 

'■ii  Liircer.  better  Distributive  Education 
c. asses  with  "busy"  business  men  giving  far 
more  than  Up  service  (if  that)  to  an  in- 
dispensable cause.  I  We  still  thrill  at  those 
b'M)  VE  leaders  at  the  Pere  Marquette  a  week 

.ItfO'  I 

l!  retailing  is  not  to  be  ruined  by  mlstaltes; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

broken  by  rebates;  plagued  by  "co-ops": 
slapped  around  by  special  di.scounts  and 
prices;  misunderstood  in  tlie  Irgislattve  halls, 
it  had  better  begin  In  the  hiph  schools  to 
dlscu-ss  prices,  pricing,  maintained  [iriccs, 
inventory  and  it.s  control,  turno\er,  mark- 
downs,  merchandising,  display,  and  espe- 
cially the  essentiality  of  retailing.  It  is  a  I'.tfi'J 
must  if  our  free  economy  '.s  going  to  per- 
severe and   productive  Jobs  a.sstired 


EDP  Training  Does  Not  Assure  Worry 
Free  Future 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF     NEW    JKRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  a  special  inquiry  into  the  in- 
vasion of  privacy,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  increasincly  familiar 
with  electronic  data  jirocessine — EDP. 
And  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  allepa- 
tions  about  the  glamorous  career  await- 
ing anyone  who  could  qualify  to  (  nter 
this  field. 

Electronic  News,  a  widelv  resjiected 
trade  newspaper,  put  the  matter  ver>' 
well  in  a  report  in  their  April  2P.  1968. 
edition.  Just  as  I  fear  that  an  increasing 
dependence  on  electronic  wizardry  will 
not  totally  solve  our  political  and  social 
problems,  as  some  have  claimed,  so 
graduation  from  the  technical  schools 
sjjecializing  in  EDP  tiaininy  does  not  as- 
sure the  individual  of  a  won-y  free  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  enter  this  valuable  re- 
port in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Difficulties      Abound      for      EDP      School 

Graduates — Few  Firms  Will  Offer  Good 

Jobs 

(By  Martin  Kohl) 

New  'York. — It  is  extremely  difficult,  but 
not  quite  Impossible,  for  a  non-college  grad- 
uate to  become  a  computer  programmer  for 
one  of  the  growing  number  of  hardware 
users. 

This  Is  the  consensus  of  opmi'in  oifered 
by  users  and  Government  and  private  per- 
sonnel agencies,  despite  protestations  to  the 
contrary  made  by  the  commercial  EDP 
schools. 

The  schools,  through  the  use  of  advertis- 
ing which  beguiles  prospective  students  with 
talk  of  large  salaries,  security.  Job  advance- 
ment prestige,  and  great  demand  for  trainees 
take  the  position  that  anyone  with  a  high 
school  diploma  and  a  logical  aptitude  can 
make  the  grade  as  a  programmer. 

Hardware  users,  however,  disagree  with 
this.  In  a  recent  check  of  hiring  practices 
In  some  of  the  largest  companies  in  this 
city,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  users 
queried  said  they  would  hire  programmer 
trainees  who  did  not  have  college  degrees. 
One  of  the  few  companies  who  said  It  did 
take  people  from  the  commercial  EDP  schools 
as  trainees.  Is  a  manufacturer  of  liardware 
that  runs  its  own  school 

Reasons  for  refusing  EDP  school  grads  are 
varied. 

Several  of  the  companies  surveyed  ques- 
tioned the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  the 
material  taught  at  the  commercial  schools. 
They  claimed  they  had  had  unfortunate  ex- 
periences with  EDP  school  grads  who  were 
not  qualified  to  do  programming.  The  users 
also  contended  that  the  schools  sometimes 
made  a  practice  of  admitting  students  who 
did  not  obtain  high  scores  on  any  of  the 
standard  aptitude  tests. 
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The  aptitude  tests  are  P.^T  or  Pri  crrammer 
.^[itltude  Test  IBM's  verb.il  and  inalhematl- 
c.il  short  answer  ciuiz.  and  the  National  Cash 
Register  iirocrrammer  aptitude  test  which 
uses  How  charts  to  elicit  anthinetlcal  short 
inswers  Users  of  both  PAT  and  NCR  usually 
require  uu  .\  on  the  test  as  a  jiasslng  grade. 

The  EDP  schools,  charging  ft*s  r:inglng 
from  $27.'i  to  $1  000  for  a  course  that  runs 
Irom  'JD  weeks  to  a  full  year,  contend  tliey 
reqtiire  a  high  school  diploma  and  a  B  or 
better  score  on  one  of  the  standard  apti- 
tude  tests   for   admission 

1'he  shorter  courses  |)l,ice  their  greatest 
<-m[)h,isiK  on  the  Binarv  nuniV)er  system  and 
BAL  or  ASCII,  depending  on  the  type  of 
hardware  the  student  Is  being  trained  to 
program 

In  the  List  2  ur  A  v.eelcs  of  tlie  course, 
.dter  student-writien  jirograms  have  been 
assembled,  and  executed  on  a  comput4T,  the 
schrxil  iiiiy  or  may  not  attempt  to  te.ich 
COBOL,  'The  schools  explain  the  l.ick  of  equal 
emphasis  iin  tlie  business  hinguage  in  what 
is  a  business  iirogr.immmg  course  by  s.iying 
that  a  student  c.in  cisllv  lisirn  :inv  hiuh- 
level  lantruage  once  a  1(.w-1p\(''.  l.iniiu.n.'e  has 
been  iniustj-red 

'  iNK-vi:\r  c  rn  rse 

In  tlie  (iiip-ycar  course,  the  schools  adver- 
tise a  1  oniprehensive  background  in  data 
processing  which  includes  electronic  :ic- 
couiitiiig  machines  lEAMl  equipment  t.ibti- 
l.iting.  wiring,  second  and  third-gcneration 
jirogrammlng  ,ind  third  generation  console 
uper.ition.  Most  of  the  schools  fach  pro- 
^'rammlng  on  models  in  the  IBM  ;iOO  scries, 
.il though  some  Jireler  RC.\  ^pertrn  70,  or 
Honeywell  200 

On  t  lie  niai  ter  of  qualificiitiiin  and  ajjtitude 
testing,  Richard  Jones,  head  of  Appliei!  Data 
Hese.irch.  Inc..  a  Princeton.  New  .lers.ey,  sys- 
tem design  and  soft-ware  firm  that  r.in  a 
school  of  iLs  (iw'ii  .tt  one  tune,  had  thi.s«  to 
say:  "Tlie  course,  in  most  cases,  should  do  a 
truly  me.iiiiiigtul  Job  in  the  short  t'me  most 
of  the  c<iurses  last.  Besides  this  the  standard 
aptitude  tests,  like  PAT  and  NCR  .iren't  really 
.g'X)d  indicators  of  ability  or  motivation,  but 
at  present  they're  the  Ijest  things  we  have," 

'■THFR  OFKNINGS 

The  chances  li.r  employment  a.s  program- 
mer trainees  for  EDP  school  graduates  out- 
side private  Industry  are  .is  r  :  c  as  those  in- 
side. 

Federal  CJovernnient  a_'encies  require  a  de- 
t;ree  with  majors  prelcrabiy  in  math  or  sci- 
ence or  equivalent  professional  exjierience  in 
.ill  entry  positions  City  and  State  require- 
ments are  approximately  the  s.ime  in  New 
York 

One  o:  the  .'ew-  areas  open  t^j  the  commer- 
cial school  prad  is  the  consultant  field  The 
software  limises,  biislng  their  requirements 
more  on  ver.satility  and  experience  than  edu- 
cation do  hire  the  DP  schcKil  grad.  especially 
if  he  lias  h.id  some  related  experience  in 
comput.ers.  either  a-s  a  console  C)r  keypunch 
■  ■jierat/ir 

The  emphasis  pLiced  on  experience  by  soft- 
ware firms,  however,  can  be  as  great  a  barrier 
•y:j  the  EDP  prad  as  a  depree  It  Is.  to  use  a 
cliche,  inip(.)Ssible  to  get  experience  if  one 
can't  get  a  job. 

.'\-ide  from  their  t.ilk  of  l.^rpe  sdarics.  and 
;.irpe  employment  needs,  the  FDP  .schoil.s  in 
laeir  adverfisinp  all  otter  what  thev  refer  to 
as  "free  placement  service  "  This  service  ei- 
ther takes  the  torm  of  a  list  of  corporations 
which  have  hired  the  school's  ttraduales  In 
the  p.iKf.  or  a  j.lacement  counselor. 

The  schcKils  themselves  claim  they  h.ive  no 
accurate  record  o:  placed  graduates  because 
of  a  lack  of  any  follow-up  procedure 

There  are.  of  course,  those  students  who 
have  Jobs  waiting  for  them  when  tiiey  com- 
plete the  course.  These  are  either  sent  to  the 
schCKil  by  employers  to  learn  programming 
or  work  as  console,  EAM  equipmen*,  or  key- 
punch operators  :it  companies  where  tiiey 
can  expect  to  move  up  to  programming 
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Another  Retired  General  Against  Vietnaia 
Policy 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALtrOBNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiSENTATlVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.   1968 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, retired  .Aiiny  Gen.  William  Wallace 
Ford  has  joined  the  grow-lng  number  of 
former  military  leaders  who  are  critical 
of  U  S  involvemeni  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  .speech  in  Raiei^h.  N.C  .  on  April 
22.  General  Ford  said  that  we.  In  this 
country  of  so  much  abundance,  who  iiave 
known  the  highest  standard  of  living 
In  all  of  Instory,  have  rea.Non  to  expect 
a  truly  ijreat  society,  but.  Clearly,  some- 
thmK  IS  wrong,  he  says  How  can  peo- 
ple do  so  little  with  so  much  '  he  ivslcs 
He  follows  with  his  answer  m  terms  of 
•false  aims,  wrong  priorities,  and  poor 
leadership.  ■ 

Tho.se  false  alms,  wrong  priontie's,  ;ind 
poor  leadership  have  led  us  to  violate 
our  conamitment  made  at  the  Geneva 
Conferenre  of  rJ54  and  brought  us  to 
intervene  in  a  clvU  war  where  we  ought 
not  to  be  He  concludes  from  this  that, 
we  are  the  aggressors  " 

General  Ford  questions  the  morality 
of  the  war  .ind  its  .o.^i,  in  terms  ot  world 
opinion,  tile  fffect  on  our  society  at 
home,  and  'ue  mounting  toil  m  human 
lives 

He  believes  that  a  withdrawal  would 
not  cause  the  United  States  to  suffer  m 
lis  role  ao  a  world  leader,  but  he  does 
believe  that  our  contir.aed  presence  is 
affecting  our  position  of  respect  ainonn 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  speech  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  citizen  of  this  counti-y  who  is  con- 
cer:;<>d  about  what  has  become  the  Viet- 
nam quagmire  This  .speech  is  especially 
siijniflcant  because  it  has  been  tjtven  by 
a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  mili- 
tary affairs 

Under    manimous  consent  I  place  in 
the  Record  General  Ford's  speech :  "Viet- 
nam and  MlC.akttiy   '  It  follows; 
Vietnam    \no  McCAaTHT 

\ny  discussion  of  national  politics  and 
political  candidates,  In  1968.  inevitably  cen- 
ters on  Vietnum  This  is  so  far  the  single 
rpiuion  that,  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
want  to  deal  with  urgent  and  worsening 
problems  here  ;it  home,  our  preoccupation 
With  rhe  witr  do^-s  nut  iillow  it.  The  theory 
thai  both  guns  ind  butter  are  In  ample  sup- 
ply that  we  ire  strong  enough  to  wage  war 
with  one  hand  and  peace  with  the  other,  is 
unworkable 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  physical  re- 
sources, but  of  mental  .»nd  moral  resources. 
.Hr;d  of  national   purpose 

It  18  ludicrous  to  hear  the  cries  uf  pain 
and  indignation  here  at  home  when  .^  seg- 
ment of  our  own  people,  neglected  and  mis- 
treated (or  centuries,  resorts  to  violence,  at 
the  same  time  th.it  we  are  making  loud  pro- 
nouncements of  pious  purpose  as  we  carry 
violence  on  a  mammoth  scale  to  a  little  peo- 
ple,  far  away    who  never   did   us   harm. 

With  a  gross  national  product  that  Is 
astronomical,  and  zooming  with  the  highest 
material  standard  of  living  ever  known  by 
any  large  nation,  with  a  technology  that 
knows  virtually  no  limitations,  and  with 
natural  resources  In  great  abundance,  we 
might  indeed  expect  to  ha. e  a  Great  Society. 
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Instead,  we  have  slums  In  all  our  large 
cities,  poverty  and  hunger  among  millions  of 
our  people,  revolt  am.ing  .in  ujiderprlvUeged 
people  among  us.  sewuge  m  our  atreams: 
polhitlori  til  our  .ilr.  garbage  In  our  streets; 
vlolen'-e  everywhere 

Clearly,  something  Is  wrong 

How  can  people  do  so  little  with  »o  much'' 

The  answer.  I  think  l.s  fulse  alms,  wrong 
priorities,  and  poor  leadership 

False  .ilins  mclude  trjliig  to  be  the  worlds 
poUeemiin,  ^issumlng  the  absolute  right  to 
determine  right  and  wrong,  irrespective  of 
vn>rld  opinion  and  expecting  to  overcome 
the  human  spirit  by  brute  application  of 
power 

Wrong  priorities  consist  In  •irtlnn  as 
though  our  future  as  a  nation  depended 
upon  a  conqviest  in  Aaitk.  rather  than  upon 
what  we  achieve  at  home. 

P'jor  leadership  has  taken  us  ever  deeper 
Into  a  foreign  policy  which  is  nor  merely 
sterile    but  is  mortally  dangerous 

Eugene  McCarthy  believes  that  we  have 
made  serious  ini.stakes  In  these  matters. 
and  that  our  course  should  be  reversed  He 
does  not  helleve  that,  since  shots  nave  been 
flre<l  and  bli«xl  has  been  spilled,  national 
honor  ct>mpels  us  to  go  on  to  victory  "  at 
the  expense  of  everything  else.  How  well  he 
read  the  liearts  and  minds  of  the  .^merlcan 
people  wiui  well  ilernonstratecl  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Wl.iCiinsln  where  his  ,-iRcesses 
confounded  nearly  all  the  political  exjierts, 
and  dismayed  the  professional  polltl'lans 
The  New  Hampshire  s\u-i;ess  was  very  obvi- 
ously a  major  intluence  In  Mr  Kennedys 
declslfin  to  be  a  candidate,  and  of  consider- 
able '.nrtuence  upon  the  Presidents  decision 
nt>t  to  r\in 

The  tonic  effect  of  the  McCarthy  candidacy 
iiiUi  been  insplrlni;  People  have  lieen  cheered 
:o  >arn  that  ^•ovprnment  can  be  swaved, 
.liter  all.  If  citizens  will  do  their  duty  Col- 
lege .students  who  six  months  ago  were  con- 
ducting protest  marches  and  sit-down  j-trlkes 
and  picketing  the  Pentagon,  are  now  Joy- 
ously ringing  ilo<irbells  in  every  .state  where 
McCarthy  is  a  candidate,  studying  In  be- 
tween times,  and  sleeping  when  they  can 
Tlie  ileepening  illvisum  <il  ■  •ur  people  over 
the  war  and  related  issues  has  been  arrested. 

Tills   Is   all   tiM.i   precious   to   lose. 

The  ilanger  now  is  that  McCarthy  may 
become  the  victim  of  iijs  own  success  He 
has  already  achieved  more  than  the  mini- 
mum objective  he  et  lor  himself  at  the 
'lutset,  namely,  of  debating  th«.  Issues  and 
giving  people  a  conviction  that  they  could 
influence  the  situation,  .ind  .some  people  are 
saying.  Pine:  his  job  Is  done:  now  he  can 
relax  uid  let  the  professionals  take  over. 
men  who  have  the  money  and  the  organiza- 
tion:   men   who   know   the    tricks 

We  muat   not  let   this  happen 

When  peace  hnally  comes  to  Vietnam,  and 
to  us,  the  most  staggering  array  of  problems 
ever  to  confront  an  American  i)resident  vvdU 
demand  immediate  attention  We  will  need 
in  the  White  House  a  man  whose  perceptions 
are  clear,  whose  sense  ot  priorities  Is  sound, 
and  whose  courage  Is  boundless  We  will 
need  these  talents  not  only  In  the  White 
House  but  in  the  halls  of  Congress  for  It 
win  take  a  generation  or  more  of  devoted 
and  concerted  effort  to  make  much  Impres- 
sion on  the  tasks  we  face  We  can  not  hope 
for  instant  success. 'but.  .ts  John  P  Kennedy 
said,  we  can  begin. 

One  place  to  begin  is  in  the  overhaul  of 
our  foreign  jxillcy.  which  ran  onlv  be  de- 
scribed as  bankrupt  It  Is  lUenatlng  us  from 
our  old  friends  In  Europe  making  us  no  new 
friends  except  among  sycophants,  and  en- 
dangering our  national  security  I  under- 
stand that  we  have  more  than  40  mutual 
.isslsiance  pacts  with  other  countries  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  we  Intend  these 
to  be  exactly  that  mutual  lUMStance  Mu- 
tual defeme.  as  between  us  and  the  small. 
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developing  loiuilrie.'.  Is  ,i  one-wav  street 
we  risk  everything  and  gain  little  In  par- 
ticular. It  should  be  made  clear  that  we  \^ill 
not  intervene  In  civil  wars,  iis  we  have  done 
In  Vietnam  Two  requirements  should  be 
met  before  we  go  to  the  mihtary  a.sslstancp 
of  u  friendly  government 

1 1 1  Tlie  government  should  be  In  stable 
control  of  Its  Internal  security  and  have 
the   confidence    and    support    of    Its    people: 

i2t  The  co\intry  should  lie  on  terrain 
where  our  military  p<jwpr.  chiefly  naval  and 
air  power,  can  he  economically  applied  The 
fringe  of  the  Asian  continent,  as  for  ex- 
ample Vietnam,  does  not  qualify  Pacific 
countries  which  do  quallfv.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, include  .\ustralla.  New  Zealand.  The 
Philippines     Jap.in     .inri    perliaps    Indonesia 

The  task  of  rebuilding  our  nation  can  not 
safely  be  entrusted  to  recent  converts  from 
our  earlier  policies,  foreign  and  domestic 
which  have  proven  sterile  nor  to  those  who 
may  have  seen  the  light  hut  were  not  in- 
clined to  take  the  rtsks  involved. 

In  short,  we  need  McCarthy 

.\  !ew  inoments  .igo  I  was  discussing  liow 
we  would  need  him  after  peace  comes  to 
Vietnam  Let  me  hasten  to  make  clear  th  t 
we  need  him,  before  that,  to  make  sure  that 
peace  comes  to  Vietnam    iuid  to  us. 

For  It  Is  by  no  means  iissured  that  peace 
IS  in  the  making  Our  offer  to  go  "anywhere" 
to  negotiate  has  fallen  a  casualty  to  the  first 
■where'  suggested  by  the  enemy  Our  latest 
counter-proposal  of  10  .sites  violates  a  con- 
dition which  we  had  set  that  both  sides  have 
dlplom.itlc  repre.sentatlon  in  the  chosen 
capital  Finally,  we  are  attempting  to  force 
peace  negotiations  without  first  creating  the 
condition  which  Hanoi  has  said  all  along  vvr^s 
a  prerequisite  the  cessation  of  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam. 

If  I  seem  to  be  saving  that  the  onus  lor 
seeking  peace  rests  upon  us.  let  me  make  it 
clear  that  th:it  !s  exactly  what  I  mean. 

It  was  we  who  Intervened  In  a  civil  war. 
and  upset  the  settlement  wh.lch  the  Viet- 
namese had  wrung  trom  the  French  after 
Dienbienphu  It  was  we  who  violated  our 
Commitment  in.ide  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
In  1954  that  the  L'nited  -States  i  quote)  "De- 
clares with  reeard  to  the  fcrcgolng  agree- 
ments '  Oeneva  .^ccordsl  .ind  paragraph.s  th.ir 

I I)  It  win  refrain  from  the  threat  of  the  use 
of  force  to  disturb  them.  !n  accordance  with 
.\rtlcle  2  I  Section  4)  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  dealing  wTth  the  obligations 
of  Members  to  refrain  m  their  International 
relations  from  the  threat  of  use  of  force:  and 

III)  It  would  view  nnv  renewal  of  the  aggres- 
sion m  violation  of  the  aforesaid  .Agreements 
vi'llh  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threaten- 
ing International  peace  and  security."  (un- 
quote) It  was  we  who  seized  'he  tllmsy  pre- 
text of  the  Tonkin  Bav  Incident  to  extend  the 
bombing  to  North  Vietnam 

In  short,  it  '.s  we  who  liave  been  'he  :ig- 
gressors.  and  it  is  we  who  liave  tlie  respon- 
sibility for  taking  first  steps  to  end  the  war. 
as  well  as  the  military  fxjwer  to  do  so  m  rela- 
tive safety. 

If  I  seem  to  be  uttering  radical  views.  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  where  the  majority  of 
that  devoted  patriotic,  and  resjiected  group 
of  statesmen  appeared  to  be  voicing  the  same 
opinions. 

It  should  give  us  concern  that  none  of  our 
NATO  allies  has  Joined  with  us  in  this  ven- 
ture, even  to  the  extent  of  mural  nipport 
The  countries  of  Europe,  the  mother  coun- 
tries of  our  peoples,  to  whose  defense  we  have 
rallied  In  two  World  Wars,  now  either  openly 
tiindemn  us,  or  turn  aside  .ts  in  shame. for 
a  friend  who  has  committed  ar.  ignoble  act. 

Tli'-y  regard  this  wiu-  as  neither  justihed  in 
morality  nor   necessary    to  our  safely. 

In  Stockholm  recently,  an  American  diplo- 
mat said.  The  danger  is  that  a  whole  gen- 
eration Is  being  inoculated  with  anti-Amerl- 
caolsm  because  of  Vietnam." 
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In  several  European  capit;Us  riots  have 
broken  out  in  connection  v^ith  antl-Amerl- 
can  demonstrations 

New  York  Times  correspondents,  in  a  recent 
survey,  found  "no  evidence  to  support  the 
thesis  that  the  world  role  of  the  United 
States  would  suffer  If  It  decided  to  negotiate 
or  were   to  pviU  out  of  Vietnam  " 

Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, :iccording  to  recent  polls,  novn'  feel  that 
we  were  wrong  to  get  involved  in  Vietnam. 

I'hen  what  delays  the  peace? 

First  the  slogan.  "Peace  with  Honor," 
which  translated,  means  "Peace  with  Vic- 
tory," and  second  a  guilt  complex  at  having 
sent  some  20,000  men  to  die  for  no  apparent 
gam. 

Well,  20.000  more  dead  might  not  bring 
victory  either,  and  if  It  did.  the  victory 
would  be  hollow  and  totally  unworthy  of 
fcuch  sacrifice 

.\  consoling  thought  is  that  if  this  experi- 
ence only  brings  us  an  appreciation  of  the 
proper  uses  and  limitations  of  power,  the 
20,000  may  have  contributed  as  much  to 
their  country  .is  any  others  who  died  In  their 
country's  service. 

Our  military  forces  in  and  near  Vietnam 
are  line,  devoted  and  patriotic  people.  They 
are  well-led.  well-trained,  well-equipped, 
and  they  do  their  bidding  unflinchingly, 
"theirs  not  to  reason  why." 

It  IS  our  job  to  reason  why,  and  In  answer 
to  the  cavilling  taunt.  "Don't  you  support 
our  boys  in  Vietnam?",  we  should  say; 

Certainly  we  support  our  boys  In  Vietnam. 

.Support  them  with  guns  and  ammunition 
and  all  necessary  means  of  defense — yes. 
HupfKirt  them  with  food  and  supplies  and 
what  comlorts  can  be  arranged — yes.  Sup- 
port them  on  troopships  coming  home  to  a 
land  which  should  never  have  sent  them  on 
this  futile  mission — yes.  Support  them  as 
they  re-enter  the  young  lives  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted— yes.  Support  them  as  they  seek  to 
restore  our  country  to  a  hope  of  greatness 
which  once  was  the  Inspiration  of  all  man- 
kind— yes. 

But  fupport  them  by  sending  them  further 
and  further  into  this  endless,  bottomless 
quagmire — no. 

.\s  Thackeray  said.  In  Henry  Esmond,  "T'ls 
not  the  dying  for  a  faith  that's  so  hard,  Mas- 
ter Henry every  man  of  every  nation 

h.is  done  that,  .  .  .  'tis  the  living  up  to 
It  that's  difficult" 

Peace  will  not  come  easy  To  reverse  the 
misguided  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years, 
so  neavily  invested  with  blood,  resources  and 
national  prestige,  will  be  painful  to  us  all. 
It  IS  clear,  however,  that  any  other  course 
wil'.  be  even  more  painful,  and  perhaps 
cat.istrophic. 

Tliere  is  only  the  smallest  evidence  that 
peace  can  be  had  by  the  methods  and  within 
the  aims  of  the  present  administration. 

Now  is  the  time,  and  this  is  the  place,  and 
we  are  the  people,  and  we  have  the  glorious 
leadership  of  Eugene  McCarthy. 


Mrs.  Rose  McMackin  and  Mr.  James  P. 
Reynolds  Honored 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  30,  1968 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 

fine  fact  of  life  in  this  country  that  any- 
one can  be  a  loyal  American  citizen,  and 
still  maintain  a  certain  pride  in  the  land 
of  their  ancestry.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Irish. 

As  everyone  knows,  St.  Patrick's  Day 
is  celebrated  with  as  much  zest  in  this 
country  as  it  is  m  Ireland. 
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In  my  home  city  of  Cleveland,  thef  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  and  its  ladies 
auxiliary  have  been  holding  a  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  banquet  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tuiy.  This  year  the  organization  held 
its  101st  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  ban- 
quet in  the  Emerald  Room  of  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel. 

On  this  occasion,  two  distinguished 
Clevelanders  were  honored  as  the  Hiber- 
nian man  and  woman  of  the  year.  The 
honorees  were  James  P.  Reynolds,  who 
has  long  been  active  in  various  Cleveland 
civic  organizations,  and  Mrs.  Rose  Mc- 
Mackin, who  has  long  been  associated 
with  many  important  community  or- 
ganizations. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  to  these  fine  people  on 
this  splendid  recognition  of  their  out- 
standing services.  I  would  also  like  to 
congratulate  Mrs.  McMackin  and  her 
husband,  Edward,  on  their  51st  wedding 
anniversary,  which  they  celebrated  last 
February  20. 


Thie  U.S.S.  "Pueblo" 


HON.  fHOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

J     OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
my  practice  to  prepare  mimeoed  form 
letters  to  my  constituents  on  topics  of 
important  public  interest  which  evoke  a 
large  volume  of  correspondence.  In  this 
way  I  can  respond  practically  and  in 
much  greater  depth  to  all  of  them,  and 
hopefully  stimulate  their  further  com- 
ments to  carry  the  dialog  forward. 

Accordingly  I  have  prepared  a  letter  in 
mimeographed  form  containing  my  com- 
ments on  the  North  Korean  seizure  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  on  January  22.  1968.  Be- 
cause in  this  letter  I  refer  to  the  benefits 
of  open  debate  and  discussion,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  I  think  it  proper  to 
make  my  position  a  matter  of  public 
record,  and  am  inserting  my  statement 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  recent  date 
regarding  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo  by  the 
North  Koreans  on  January  22.  1968.  Please 
pardon  my  use  of  a  form  and  mimeographed 
letter  to  respond  to  you.  but  this  is  the  only 
way  I  can  reply  In  some  depth  to  the  many 
who  have  written  to  me  on  this  subject.  I 
hope  that  you  will  feel  free  to  v.Tlte  to  me 
further  If  there  are  additional  i>olnts  you 
wish  to  make  or  to  have  me  try  to  clarify. 

Months  have  passed  since  the  capture  of 
our  ship  with  83  of  our  men  aboard,  and  it 
now  seems  as  If  the  incident  has  been  pushed 
Into  the  background  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration along  with  many  others  of  a  similar 
slgnlflcance.  Aside  from  the  welfare  and  the 
future  of  the  83  men  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance the  matter  opens  up  many  basic 
matters  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  John- 
son Administration.  I  cannot  dlscus-s  all 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  in  this  letter, 
even  discussing  the  issues  directly  raised  by 
the  I»ueblo  Incident  requires  a  lengthy  let- 
ter, but  I  want  to  at  least  present  these 
aspects  for  your  consideration. 

The  Pueblo  Is  essentially  an  unarmed  ship 
with  special  equipment  and  a  highly  trained 
crew  designed  to  obtain  information  about 
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activities  of  potential  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  engaged  In  this  mission  when 
It  was  captured  off  the  coast  of  North  Ko- 
rea. It  Is  still  a  question  of  whether  it  was 
in  "International  waters"  at  the  time  of  Its 
capture  or  within  the  coastal  waters  of 
North  Korea.  If  it  was  within  International 
waters,  as  the  Johnson  Administration  al- 
leges, the  important  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  has  been  breached.  Interna- 
tional law  Is  still  at  such  a  tender  stage 
of  development  that  It  almost  depends  upon 
enforcement  for  Its  claim  to  existence.  Let 
\iolatlons  of  a  doctrine  remain  unchallenged 
and  the  doctrine  goes  by  the  boards. 

The  death  of  the  League  of  Nations  became 
apparent  when  it  stood  Idly  by  while  Italy 
raped  Ethiopia  Many  cjuestiou  whether  the 
United  Nations  is  still  a  viable  organization 
in  light  of  Its  failure  to  challenge  violations 
of  Its  doctrines. 

So  the  lirst  question  raised  by  the  Pueblo 
incident  is:  Does  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  have  applicability  In  the  world 
today?  Is  It  Important  that  It  have  applicabil- 
ity? The  IJnited  Nations  sets  out  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  as  one  of  its  doctrines.  Most,  if 
not  all.  Nations  give  lip  services  to  this  doc- 
trine and  its  importance.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  world  becomes  more  ripe  for 
wars  and  moves  markedly  backward  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  aban- 
doned. 

It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  not  championed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  with  vigor. 
It  Is  also  apparent  that  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  not  championed  this 
doctrine.  Therefore  a  serious  step  backward 
presently  exists  in  international  relations.  If 
anyone  questions  this  assertion  by  saying, 
perhaps  the  Johnson  Administration  Is  not 
championing  this  doctrine  because  the  Pue- 
blo was  In  North  Korean  not  International 
waters,  my  response  to  both  the  Johnson  Ad- 
mJrUstratlon  and  more  particularly  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  failure 
to  promptly  clarify  the  issue  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  a  violation  or  not  is 
tantamount  to  abandoning  the  doctrine  it- 
self. Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  lowliest  human  being  involved 
or  the  mightiest  nation. 

The  second  major  matter  which  the  Pueblo 
Incident  brings  to  the  lore  is  that  of  inter- 
national espionage.  Every  nation  In  the  world 
today  has  methods  of  intelligence  gathering 
about  the  actions  of  other  nations,  particu- 
larly about  the  actions  of  those  nations  they 
believe  to  be  less  than  friendly.  This  fact  of 
International  life  Is  recognized  by  every  na- 
tion In  the  world  today  ana  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  acceptance  of  this  fact  is  based 
upon  the  understanding  that  a  nation  like 
a  human  being  has  the  right  to  defend  itself 
against  attack  or  oppression.  Hopefully,  the 
United  Nations  will  place  and  keep  on  Its 
agenda  the  development  of  Improved  and 
what  may  be  termed  more  proper  and  humane 
techniques  for  gathering  this  kind  of  in- 
formation. 

Every  major  power  In  the  world  has  lorms 
of  intelligence  gathering  and  espionage  com- 
parable to  the  Pueblo.  In  a  statement  in  the 
news  media  on  the  Pueblo  crisis  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  indicated  that  there  were  at 
least  18  Soviet  spy  ships  known  to  be  on  simi- 
lar missions  all  around  the  world,  some  of 
them  off  our  coasts.  This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  the  nature  of  our  open  society 
greatly  facilitates  the  efforts  of  the  Russians 
or  other  adversaries  in  obtaining  information 
on  the  activities  of  the  United  States.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  closed  societies  of  our 
totalitarian  adversaries  makes  our  efforts  to 
obtain  information  more  difficult. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  U.S.  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  .Administration  to  reduce 
the  sordldness  which  traditionally  have  char- 
acterized espionage  activities.  In  the  summer 
of  1955  President  Eisenhower  announced  an 
"Aenal    Inspection    Proposal  "   referred    to   as 
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the  Open  Skies"  plan  This  pn>posiil  was  t" 
ixf  ttmiiiikT  I'ther  thinn  p.trt  .  !  i  uuituul  dls- 
Hrnuimerii  prmfjam  whereby  the  US  and  the 
USSR  WiiiUa  iX'  hnrine  a\\  data  relative  to 
ni;!.M.rv  forces  and  installations  which  would 
be  fssentlal  to  provide  aurtlnst  <t  surprise  at- 
Uktlt  Aerial  photottraphic  reoonnulssaiice 
w  .uld  be  conducted  by  each  inspectint?  coun- 
try on  an  unrestricted,  but  monitored  basis 
In  addition  cert 'tn  spot  observers  were  t*.  be 
posted  Tht  sp«  iflcs  of  the  proposal  were 
iif  er  .idopted  by  Riiaaia 

I  Advocated  at  the  ume  an  expansion  of 
the  open  >kies  '  doctrine  beyond  the  United 
St  ites  and  soviet  Rus.^ia  I  pr-  posed  that  the 
United  Nations  supervise  the  aerial  photog- 
raphy of  all  nations  and  Keep  on  open  file 
the  up-to-ditte  aerial  photJHjr.iphs  of  all  na- 
tiori.s  Aerial  phi  '^igruphy  le:  ma  p<jlnt  out, 
h.is  been  an  niicn  y  ■cJeveli'ped  since  Wwrld  W.ir 
Tw'o  ( .ind  then  -.r  w.vs  pretty  ,  roflcleiit  >  th.it 
It  is  impossible  t«  conduct  a  n'llnary  biuid- 
up  which  It  w  not  detect  Ktirthermore. 
aerl  il  phou.«r.if  hy  tn  conjunction  wltli  sel?- 
nio>(Taphic  devues  can  detect  .ind  pinpoint 
anv   underKrcuiid  nu<-lear  explosion 

The  tr.is;edy  of  the  U  2  incident  when  a 
U  S  flyer  n.id  hi-  phottusriphic  U-a  airplane 
shot  down  while  Mkin*  pictures  of  Rii$t>ta 
wa,s  :h.it  It  .He  not  defended  by  tiie  Eisen- 
hower Administration  jifflrm.ittvely  .ind  "hat 
ta.^  ««rn-i»ffve  defense  wnn  not  picked  up  by 
-;.-  rnr.nowrs  of  the  United  Nations. 

Here  w  ts  j  creat  breakthniiwh  m  bringing 
the  techruque*  <:f  mr-  rm:iU'>n  g;ithering.  out 
of  the  scwdidness  of  historical  espionage  into 
the  cleanliness  of  aerial  pholonraphy  His- 
torical esplonaife  .  or  e'pionage  as  it  still 
rem-ilns  Uidav  rests  upon  appeals  to  the  most 
.-Hirdld  .tspects  of  hu:n.iii  ii.iuire  It  relies 
Mfxn  enrf>urairltur  men  .«nd  women  to  vlo- 
Uite  ail  th.it  v,e  hold  hitfh  in  personal  mor- 
tality to  violate  almost  all.  if  not  :»11,  of 
the  Ten  C^imm.indnients  Yet  these  violations 
are  excu.-ied  on  the  D;isi.s  f  the  need  for  n.i- 
tion  •.!  defense  What  i»  sordid  or  tn  anv  sense 
disgraceful  about  tlylng  an  unarmed  .iirplane 
h.fjh  in  the  skv  and  taklni?  pictures'  Yet 
through  the.Te  te-hn;ques  we  can  allay  the 
fears  of  anv  reas'inable  people  .igalnst  armed 
military    takeover   oy  other   pe^.ple."* 

The  John90T  Administration  has  done 
nothlnsf  to  pro  note  the  open  skies  doctrine 
let  alone  to  push  for  its  .idoption  In  the 
United  Nations  The  Pueblo  Is  another  de- 
velopment of  informMtion  giilher'.ng  on  a 
hicfh  m.jral  level  and  It  should  b*  defended 
and  promjted  a.s  .luch  Let  ill  nations  if  "hey 
will,  through  electronic  devices  and  what 
have  we.  gather  Information  about  other 
nations  potential  military  build-up 

Tod.av  through  orbiting  space  crnft  and 
;verUl  photography  and  other  means  we  have 
rendered  reciinna..<(*Ance  from  air-rilt  luch 
.la  the  U  2  somewhat  ob84  .rT  The  Pueblo  is 
another  illustration  nf  imp--  \od  tecnnlques 
of  gathennii  information  >>n  the  eneniv  both 
from  a  staiulp«.rint  of  efllcacy  and  monilltv 

The  PHt'blo  Incident  must  ulso  be  consid- 
ered against  the  background  of  a  series  of 
prior  hostile  measures  bv  'he  North  Koreans 
Specifically  prior  to  the  Pueblo  seizure,  the 
North  Koreans  instigated  several  angreseive 
armed  attacks  along  the  South  Korean  bor- 
der which  involved  defending  r<jrces  of  the 
United  States  'iid  attempted  the  .i.<ja>slna- 
tion  of  both  S'Uith  Koietiti  President  Park 
and  the  .American  .Amba-ssador 

Considered  in  this  context  of  North  KfJrean 
hostilities  and  the  widespread  U-se  of  espio- 
nage missions  outside  of  national  territorial 
waters,  it  Is  my  judgment  on  the  informa- 
tion available  that  the  United  States  must 
take  a  strong  position  to  demand  the  return 
of  the  ship  and  the  crew  This  must  be  stated 
unequivocally  .ind  be  our  unwavering  goal 
The  .Administration  h.is  stated  its  inten- 
tions along  these  lines  but  done  U'tle  about 
It  After  the  capture  which  in  Itself  is  strange 
because  although  the  Pueblo  wa.s  in  e.Tect 
unarmed  we  had  .armed  vei^els  iti  tne  area. 
the  .Administration  made  c  'tit-ict  with  the 
North   Koreans   through   the   Soviet   Union. 
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Pour  days  later  Amba.v  ador  Goldberg  pre- 
sented the  position  of  the  United  States  in  a 
special  ses.'-ion  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Neither  of  these  avenues 
have  proved  successful  although  individual 
Congressmen  are  advised  that  such  diplo- 
matic efforts  .ire  still  continuing  This  has 
been  too  little,  too  late  and  seemingly  with- 
out enthusiasm  and  understanding  of  the 
important  underlying  issues 

.\Iy  criticism  of  the  Administration  in  this 
matter  extends  further  tti  its  failure  to  fully 
inform  and  involve  the  Congress,  .ind  the 
-American  people  whom  the  Congre.ssmen 
have  been  elected  to  represent.  Instead  of 
public  hearings  before  the  Congress  the  Ad- 
ministration conducted  a  few  briehiigs"  at 
the  White  House  behind  closinl  doors,  and 
the  President  and  key  Cabinet  offlcers  havf 
.ippenred  (jH  National  tele\iMori  repeating 
whiit  they  have  issued  in  s<>l!  .serving  preis 
rele.ises  The  need  to  iii\olve  mid  inform  the 
Congress  and  the  people  Is  not  merely  for 
the  purjKJse  of  keeping  the  public  apprl.sed 
of  a  mutter  of  gre.itest  concern,  but  to  give 
strength  and  oridibility  to  the  .American 
government's  demands. 

The  Congressional  leaders  are  far  from 
blameless  in  the  ineptne.ss  exhibited  by  the 
Johnson  .Administration.  Thev  have  failed  to 
blow  Uie  whi.'itle  on  the  Administration  to 
force  the  otBclals  to  come  before  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  committees  with  full 
and  detailed  explan.itlon  under  cro.<is  exami- 
nation and  subject  to  rebuttal  testimony  of 
other  knowledgeable  witnesses 

Wo  have  heard  very  little  In  the  past  lew 
wreka  regarding  the  Administrations  efforts 
to  wure  the  P}t'hlo  and  Its  crew.  Further 
.iieps  obMously  aie  necessary  to  Achieve  this 
limited  goul  Yet  neither  the  President  nor 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  Congress  are 
knowr  to  be  engaged  In  determining  what 
lurther  steps  to  laKe  What  is  iielng  clone  be- 
hUKl  iloxed  doors  is  mere  speculation  It  Is 
es.sential  to  involve  to  a  far  greater  extent  the 
wisdom  of  our  socletv  focused  throiiirh  the 
institution  .  f  the  Congress.  No  outline  of 
tactical  maneuver.,  need  be  divulged  if  'heir 
security  would  then  be  compromised  How- 
ever bv  bnwdening  the  general  study  to  ob- 
l-uin  the  wisdom  o.  itliers  outside  the  .Ad- 
iniiustration  wr  .no  more  .ipi  to  come  up 
with  the  better  .ui:  wrrs  Furthermore,  this 
prtx-esi  will  rally  our  people  brhlnd  the  poli- 
cies .ind  programs  adopted  for  r  bey  will  have 
had  a  part  in  th<  ir  drterminniion  Thl.s  will 
prov  ide  lar  more  cretllbilitv  about  our  .actions 
and  objectives  to  the  .North  Koreans  and 
other  adversaries. 

Covet:  action  m  a  hiwfhlv  charged  interna- 
'lonal  atmosphere,  ix  dangerous  .ind  nut  of 
place  In  an  open  socletv  as  the  U  3  .ispires 
to  t>e  Our  course  must  hrst  be  clear  .ind  fullv 
utiderstood  bv  our  own  people:  only  then  can 
It  be  understood  by  the  North  Koreans  ind 
others  The  immediate  step  whicli  the  Ad- 
ministration mii.sf  take  Is  to  come  before  the 
appropriate  Committees  ■)!  the  Congre&s  with 
iddltlon.il  f.icts  regarding  the  efforts  taken 
to  date  ind  their  effectiveness  A  reasoned 
iliM'usfion  01  Mie  further  steps  to  be  taken 
against  the  North  Koreans  (hroiigh  the 
UN  or  However  can  then  be  undertaken  A 
clandestine  and  quick  escalation  without  this 
dlM-iosiire  Vo  the  people  may  leave  fhe  .Ameri- 
can people  confused  and  maximize  the 
chances  of  further  miscalculation  by  the 
North  Korean  .iggressors 

The  historical  parallel  of  the  Tonkin  Bay 
incident  comes  to  mind  Here  the  Johnson 
Administration  sent  the  initial  bombing 
missions  over  North  Vietnam  in  retaliation 
for  alleged  attacks  on  American  ships  In  the 
Tonkin  Bay  The  wisdom  of  this  type  of 
response  is  just  now  three  and  one- halt  \ears 
'on  late  being  debated  In  'he  Congress  This 
i.'iould  have  been  done  .it  'he  time  of  the 
incident  and  the  devislveness  which  it  is  cur- 
rently causing  among  the  .American  people 
Would  have  been  greatly  reduced 

.Also,  the  choice  of  the  appropriate  re- 
taliatory  response  may   have   then   been   far 
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more  wisely  made  I  voted  lor  the  ronkiii  Bav 
resolution  in  August  of  Ui64  whicli  Kave  the 
President  the  limited  power  lo  lake  all 
necesj-arv  action  to  protect  our  .irnicd  lorces' 
under  the  imni'-drite  clrcumsfaiufs  I  lelt 
that  the  NorUi  Vietnamese  were  the  aggres- 
sors and  that  this  .iggrc-islon  should  be  re- 
sisted However  Congressional  oversight  was 
.md  has  remalnded  almost  non-existent  The 
wording  of  the  resolution  that  passed  the 
Democratic  controlled  89th  Congress,  though 
loose  was  not  so  l<«).se  .is  to  give  to  the 
President  the  authority  to  escalate  the  level 
iif  mllitarv  activity  particularly  on  the 
ground,    to    us    pre.sent    level 

I  have  urged  throughout  this  period  that 
while  .iggresslon  should  be  met.  recourse  to 
inlllt.iry  power  should  be  used  as  a  last 
not  a  lirst  resort  Economic  and  diplomatic 
means  should  first  be  employed.  We  <ild  not 
iiiir  have  we  yet  applied  our  economic  ix)wer 
North  Vietnam  could  and  should  be  economi- 
cally Isolated  thr.iugh  embargoes  i  note  the 
present  embargoes  of  Cuba  and  Rhodesia  I 
and  blockades  if  necessary  This  would  effec- 
tively shut  ofT  its  capacity  to  wage  an  es- 
c. dated  war  Despite  the  heavy  inllit.irv  es- 
i-alatlon  ivhtch  risks  the  lives  of  our  \oung 
men  111  combat  -.iich  utilization  of  our  eco- 
nomic power  still  has  not  been  attempted 
let  alone  achieved.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
Administration  talks  of  building  economic 
brUlges  to  Russia  and  deals  wltli  France 
which  also  .issists  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
h;;s  great  economic  stakes  In  both  North  and 
.South  Vietnam  Prance  Is  not  a  mere  tay- 
i'.ander 

It  IS  incumbent  on  the  .Administration  to 
come  forward  with  more  information  than 
they  have  to  date.  I  .am  conhdcnt  that  i  rea- 
soned di.'^cussion  of  the  various  non-mllllarv 
retributive  steps  that  may  be  neces.sary  will 
obtain  the  support  ol  the  people,  and  priMluce 
.1  ciurse  ol  action  that  Is  at  once  effective 
md  more  credible.  Certainly  it  is  more  likely 
to  .ichieve  results  m  a  peaceful  manner 

Again.   I    hope   that   voii    will   feel    free    to 
contact    me    again    regarding    this    matter. 
either  In  response  to  inv  f;eneial  views,  or  to 
specinc  events  as  they  might  occur. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Citktis. 


Gil  Castorena:  A  Worthy  Son  of  the 
Cinco  de  Mayo 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Vt   ii  I  ■ '■ :  l.SEN  lATIVES 
Tursdav.   Apr'i   :,0.   1968 

Ml  V.^N  DEP:HLIN  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  a  few  day.s.  our  t;ood  tieitrhbors 
in  Mexico  will  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mayo. 
an  anniversary  that  .stirs  deep  emotions 
in  both  sides  of  the  border. 

For  It  was  on  the  5th  of  May.  in  1862. 
tiiat  .1  gallant  band  of  Mexican  patriots 
routed  an  in\ading  French  .^rm.v  at 
Guadalupe  Hemiits  ;n  tiie  city  of  Puebla. 
The  Mexicans,  under  the  inspired  lead- 
ership of  Benito  Juarez,  save  the  hem- 
isphere and  the  world  a  lesson  in  the 
indomitability  of  freedom  when  con- 
fronted by  a  foreien  tyranfiy. 

In  my  district,  m  the  city  nl  S;^n  Dieyo. 
resides  a  man  who  is  a  spiiitual  descend- 
ant of  the  ureat  Juare? 

His  name  is  Gilbert  Castorena  He  iias 
told  me  that  he  is  proud  of  the  Mexican 
blood  in  his  veins,  'but  proudest  'hat  I 
am  an  .American." 

Like  the  Cerro  Guadalupe  .varnors  of 
10b  years  ago.  Gil  Caston  na  has  demon- 
strated his  courage  and  patriotism.  Mr. 
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Castorena's  chance  to  prove  his  mettle 
catne  during  World  War  II  service  with 
the  U  S  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  As  a 
Ijhannaci.sfs  mate  first  class,  he  served 
with  the  6th  Regiment,  2d  Marine  Divi- 
sion, in  Iceland.  New  Zealand  and 
Guadalcanal  His  unit  saw  .some  of  the 
heaviest  fighting  as  the  United  States 
began  the  mighty  campaign  to  push  the 
Japanese  invaders  back  across  the  Pa- 
cific Fr.itn  his  detachtnent  of  two  doc- 
tors and  l-*n  corpsmen,  only  one  doctor 
and  lour  corpsmen  catne  back  when  the 
liL'litiiit!  w  as  (i\  or 

Even  now,  this  line  American  recalls 
his  combat  days  with  a  mixture  of  nos- 
taltiia  and  regret — nostalgia  for  the 
camaraderie  of  the  wartime  bivouac  and 
regret  for  the  comrades  who  did  not 
return.  His  affection  for  the  Marines 
pioinises  (o  extend  through  his  lifetime 
and  beyond    He  iias  said: 

When  the  u-ood  L-ird  calls  me.  I  hope  my 
ourlal  team  will  be  made  up  ot  United  States 
M.irliu'S. 

.Since  the  war.  Gil  has  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  of  service  both  to  his 
community  and  his  country.  He  is  one  of 
the  rising  stars  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  an  organization  which  en- 
ables liim  to  maintain  his  interest  in. 
and  support  for,  a  new  generation  of 
fiiihtint:  men. 

In  California,  wliere  transiency  is 
practically  a  way  of  life,  he  has  been  a 
Mitual  rock  of  stability,  residing  all  his 
life  m  tht-  home  in  wiiich  lie  was  born  at 
:i9ii7  Alabama  Street  San  Diego. 

Gil  has  been  chairman  of  the  San 
Die;:o  chapter.  American  GI  Forum: 
president — twice — of  the  Council  of 
Latin  .'\merican  Clubs  of  San  Diego 
County,  and  chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Committee  at  the 
North  Island  Naval  Mr  Station. 

F\ir  this  last  .•service.  Mr.  Castorena 
received  a  liearty  "well  done"  from  his 
uniformed  .superiors.  .Said  one: 

It  IS  through  the  interest  and  efforta, of 
persons  like  you  that  'he  idea  of  equal  em- 
ployment opp.irtunity  is  translated  into 
reality. 

In  a  letter  to  me.  Gil  as  always  hopeful, 
and  concerned  about  the  well-being  of 
otheis,  d(:-crib('d  his  (experience  on  the 
North  Island  panel  m  the  following 
words : 

Even  though  some  of  it  has  been  hard, 
heartbreaking  work,  it's  a  wonderful  leellng 
to  knuw  that  >ou've  contributed  a  little  to 
help  solve  and  overcome  one  of  our  biggest 
social  problems.  I  honestly  feel  that  we,  as 
Americans  .it  all  levels,  will  .ipproach  and 
solve  our  problems  like  stentlemen  .ind  not 
w'lth  a  chip  on  our  shoulder 

Ne\er  before  in  inv  own  years  of  pub- 
lic sen'ice  iia\c  I  (ndorsed  a  candidate 
for  non!)ubhc  olTice. 

But  now  Gil  Ca.slorena  is  running  for 
jLUiior  Mce  comir.ander  of  the  62.000- 
member  California  department  of  the 
VFW.  Since  Gil  is  such  an  exceptional 
per.son.  I  am  making  an  exception  of  his 
case — I  am  takint;  this  opportunity  to 
urge  his  election. 

In  ins  24  years  with  the  VFW.  Gil  has 
prepared  for  the  deiJartment  office  he 
now  .seek.=:  by  .--ervin.a  at  various  times  as 
chairman  of  hs  post — San  Diego  No. 
7420 — his  county  comicil,  and  his  dis- 
trict.  At   the   department  level,  he  has 
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been  a  member  ot  imixirtant  commit- 
tees, including  budget  and  service.  Cur- 
rently, he  is  the  department's  a.ssi.stant 
chief  of  stafT  and  one  of  three  members 
of  the  Loyalty  Day  Committee  appointed 
by  the  National  VFW. 

Last  year,  he  was  named  the  outstand- 
inu  district  VFW  commander  in  Califor- 
nia, and  an  all-American  district  com- 
mander by  the  national  organization. 

With  these  credentials.  Gil  Castorena 
is  patently  well  qualified  to  begin  climb- 
ing the  ladder  leading  to  the  top  office  of 
the  California  Department  of  llie  \'ctcr- 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Junior  \ice  com- 
mander is  the  first  rung  on  the  ladder. 

If  Mr.  Castorena  makes  it.  I  under- 
stand that  he  will  be  the  flr.st  .'\merican 
of  Mexican  descent  to  hold  elective  state- 
wide office  in  the  California  VFW. 

His  forefathers,  tlie  patriots  of  Cerro 
Guadalupe,  would  indeed  be  proud  of 
Gilbert  Ca.storena. 


Wolff  Reports  to  His  Constituents 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  liEPRF.SEN TATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  i^6K 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically 
I  mail  to  all  my  constituents  a  newsletter 
to  advise  them  of  my  activities.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  irmarks.  .^o  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  a  chance  to  see  this 
report,  I  include  the  report  m  the  Ri.roRn 
at  this  point; 

.M.\Y  1968. 

Dear  Friend  and  Constittent  :  .As  part  of 
a  continuing  effort  to  maintain  active  com- 
munication with  the  people  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  I  am  pleased  :o  offer 
this  report  on  my  recent  activities  In  your 
behalf. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  been  .'•tmlnded 
of  the  gravity  of  the  domestic  crisis  facing 
this  nation.  This  is  not  so  much  a  racial 
crisis  I  would  submit,  as  it  is  a  class  crisis. 
Yet  regardless  of  liow  you  define  it.  there 
;s  a  crisis  that  results  from  urgent  problems 
of  substandard  housing,  inadequate  educa- 
tion, persistent  poverty,  joblessness  and  in- 
adequate Job  training. 

These  problems  exist  in  every  .^tate  in 
our  great  nation;  and  no  one  is  very  far 
from  an  impoverished  neighborhood  or  a 
disadvantaged  child.  It  is  my  strong  :eel:ng 
that  for  the  future  economic  political  and 
social  vitality  of  '  ur  country  that  we  must 
work  together  to  solve  these  problems. 

If  we  do  not  act  i xjustructively  now  we 
will  do  a  disservice  to  all  .Americans.  The 
problems  of  <nr  iieishbors  are  the  problems 
of  the  United  States  .md  thus  they  arc  every 
man's  problcir.r,.  .And  'licse  j/r'-blcnis  do  not 
knc'A'  party  lines. 

It  is  s.^iid  that  violence,  looting  .did  arson 
are  direct  results  of  the  problems  I  liave  set 
forth  above.  I  reject  this  notion,  just  as  I 
reject  the  anarchv  :i!:d  violence  that  lias 
visited  all  parts  ol  the  nation,  even  Includ- 
inc  our  own  area- 
While  the  problems  that  result  m  unequal 
opportunity  ,ire  severe  and  while  we  must 
solve  those  j^roblems.  'here  ciiii  be  no  excuse 
ItT  lawlessness,  ihere  ran  be  no  excuse  lor 
violence. 

Because  of  niy  deep  concern  ;ibo-,i'v  our 
domestic  crisis.  I  liave  proposed  the  c  real  ion 
of  a  bi-partisan  coalition  in  'he  Coneress 
to  actively  and  constructively  represent  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  ov.t  nation,  much  m 
the  way  the  larm  bloc  in  Congress  represents 
rural  interests. 
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Such  a  metropolitan  coalition  could  re- 
assess lunding  priorities,  pursue  pending 
legislation  lor  aid  to  metropolitan  regions 
ami  propose  .iiid  work  lor  the  iiassaee  o!  new 
legislation. 

I  am  especially  concerned  I  hat  Congress 
act  now,  because  I  wish  to  protect  the  unique 
(  har.icter  ot  our  suburbs,  such  as  the  very 
I'lie  111  whicli  you  and  1  live  We  have  a  vested 
intercM  m  niaintalniiit;  our  independence 
iroin  New  York  City  and  1  Uar  that  if  Con- 
gress does  not  actively  aid  metropolitan  ureas 
lh,it  we  may  leave  the  door  open  lor  the  crea- 
tion of  metropolitan  jurisdictions  Mipersed- 
ing  existing  jurisdictional  lines  destroying 
iiir  suburban  autonoiri\ 

Directly  related  to  tlie  domestic  crisis  of 
unequal  opportunitv  and  the  shame  of  vio- 
lence a.s  the  1968  Civil  Hielits  .Act,  recently 
jiassed  by  an  '  vcrwhi  In.liiL.'  '.olc  ol  the  Con- 
gress and  slened   into   l.iw   by   the  President. 

We  iiiu.st  work  to  make  equal  op|jortuiuty 
and  justice  a  reality  !or  all  .Americans.  (lon- 
tlnuing  discrimination  and  \iolen"-e  are  .i 
blight  '>ii  our  society  and  a  continuing  imi- 
Iradiction  of  tlie  ideals  for  whi.h  this  nati'  n 
stands.  The  Civil  Kights  .Act  included  iiii- 
portaiit  and  necessary  provisions  to  iirotei  t 
mdhlduals  in  the  exercise  of  i  heir  leual 
riuhts  aiifl.  as  well,  laid  down  anti-riot  con- 
trols tf)  proit-ct  the  rights  of  lile  .md  prc/;.- 
i-rtv.  C'.treliil.y  adniinistered  tlie  Cixil  Rigl  ts 
Act  will  help  .--peed  the  day  when  discrim- 
ination will  be  a  thing  of  tlie  |)a."-t. 

The  new  law  also  contains  .in  open  hous- 
ing section  that  has  engendered  a  threat  deal 
of  controversy  and  misinterpretation.  New 
Y()rk  .State,  .since  195.'"),  has  had  a  \ery  strr^ng 
ojien  iiou.siiig  law  on  the  books.  Because  "t 
-N'pw  York's  loresight  and  becau.se.  iii  this 
c-.i^p.  New  York  law  is  stronger  and  lak'-s 
lirecedeii'-e  "mt  icderal  law  'Ic-  leder.il  op^n 
housini;  law  \m1]  not  affect  l.<'iig  Islai.o 
homeowners.  The  ledera!  law  was  mistak- 
iiiL'ly  interpreted  bv  soinc  as  limiting  the 
rights  of  homeowners  in  the  sale  of  their 
jiroperly.  The  open  housing  secti.m  of  the 
new  Civil  Rights  .Act  does  not  require  .  n 
individual  to  tell  his  home  to  .myone  not  '  f 
his  ihoice  In  any  event  though,  the  feder  d 
law  will  be  superseded  by  existing  New  Yoii: 
law.  which  prohibits  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  In. using. 

No  di.scuKSioi!  of  civil  rights  .an  ignore 
the  tragic  :^ssassiiiatlon  of  tlie  He\'  Dr  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Dr.  Kine  recocni/ed  ih.it 
iion-vii)lence  was  f-ssential  to  the  just  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  and  he  was  the  most 
effecti\e  '-pokesman  for  ideals  ve  should  all 
respect  I  sliare  the  sorrow  of  all  .Amerl'^ans 
at  Dr.  King's  murder  but  hope  this  terrible 
crime  will  not  again  lie  tised  as  an  excu.se  lor 
urban  rioting.  .Such  riots  do  truly  shame  the 
memory  of  Dr   Kinij 

Now.  ill  this  vein.  I  would  call  your  at- 
'. entlon  to  another  important  but  less  dis- 
cu.ssed  section  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act. 
As  I  noted  above,  the  law  includes  '.cry  neces- 
sary antl-rlot  controls.  The  recent  wave  ot 
civil  disturbances  in  the  wake  if  Dr.  Kiiie's 
death  are  certainly  a  discrace  and  they  can 
never  be  condoned.  Such  disorders  were  the 
bane  ot  Dr.  King's  valiant  efforts  lor  freedom 
and  v.e  must  deal  with  such  di-iturbances 
m  an  effective  manner  to  protect  the  rit;ht.=  of 
all  .Americans. 

TliO  1968  Civil  Rights  .Act  makes  it  a  ledr-ral 
crime  to  cross  state  lines  or  to  u.se  interstate 
facilities  such  as  the  telephone,  television, 
radio  and  the  mall  to  incite  a  riot.  The  law 
also  makes  it  a  lederal  crime  to  instruct 
others  in  the  use  td  or  manufacture  ol  fire- 
arms, lirebombs  or  other  explosives  for  use  in 
a  civil  disorder  In  addition  the  new  law  de- 
fines a  civil  disorder  ( riot  I  as  three  or  more 
jjeople  fathering  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
I'.e  hie  or  property  of  others. 

Furthermore,  the  Civil  Rights  .Act  makes 
it  a  lederal  crime  ;o  assault  '  r  interfere  .\ith 
firemen  m  the  e.^ercise  of  tlieir  duties.  Be- 
cause the  regretful  and  illegal  disorder.^  ir.ti.st 
be  stopped,  the  ii^w  tedcral  law  should  prove 
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very  helpful  In  Ihe  preventlun  of  a  recurrence 
..f  the  recent  looting  and  burning  that  has 
plagued  our  nation 

It  IS  my  ht>pe  that  this  nation  Is  now  pre- 
par'-d  to  mi've  from  the  legislating  stage  to 
the  plateau  <<(  rededlratlon  to  the  principles 
and  Ideals  if  equalltv  and  justice  That  are 
meant  to  mark  our  unique  society  If  we  can 
rtchleve  these  very  basic  itoals  we  will  have 
nv>ved  a  long  distance  tn  sharing  the  Amerl- 
i-ari  Mream  with  all  our  L-ltUen.s 

You  may  recall  that  I  included  a  question- 
naire "n  Vietnam  in  mv  last  newsletter  We 
received  m  excellent  response  'o  the  ques- 
t:  I'.nalre  ind  I  W.«h  to  thank  si!  those 
pt'ople  who  'ock  the  time  to  advise  me  of  their 
views  fc-r  this  helps  trilde  me  In  represent- 
ing vou  Since  the  time  of  the  stir",  ey  the 
situation  m  Vietnam  has  changed  and  we 
arc  all  encouraged  by  the  steps  that  have 
twen  taken  to  reverse  the  escalaiory  path  of 
the  war 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  current  efforts 
to'.v  ird  peace  we  c.iiinol  rest  for  a  moment 
in  our  pursuit  of  peace  In  addition  we  will 
soon  have  "o  make  some  very  basic  decisions 
regarding  .ur  role  in  'he  future  of  South- 
fast  Asia 

Thus  for  the  CoiigresH  -o  plav  Its  rightful 
r  >  in  the  determination  of  United  States 
policv  I  have  proposed  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Res<i1utlon  be  rescinded  so  that  Con- 
gress mav  regain  its  proper  role  lt\  the  de- 
L-ision-maklng   process 

Following  :s  the  result  of  mv  survey  of  the 
residents  of  the  Third  Congressional  district 
ill  -he  situation  In  Vietnam  It  was  possible 
to  check  more  than  one  itt-m  iigures  given 
indicate  what  percentage  of  those  respond- 
ing chose  .=1  ~peclft~  Item  ■ 

Exert   greater   efTorts   to   start    negotia- 
tions    ^  72.0 

.Stop  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  .  -  57  9 
Exert  greater  etTurt  to  bring  problem  of 

Vietnam  before  the  United  Nations   .    56  6 
Recognize      the      National      Liberation 
Front    as   a   participant   in    negotia- 

■  Ions .-      — -        -.-.-  56  5 

General  deescalatlon —    -   50.1 

Unilateral     cease-tlre     by    the     United 

states     -   25   1 

Bomb  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  harbor 21.2 

Remove    restraints   on    hot    pursuit    by 

U  3     troops  20  8 

W.thdrawal  to  enclaves —  16  0 

Send  more  -roops  to  Vietnam . 12.4 

Invade  North  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia        -  -    -  11.3 

Use   nuclear   weapons —     7  7 

Continue  present  course  ol  action  i  this 
was  mailed  prior  to  April  deesoalallon  i .   5  1 

Now  I  would  like  to  report  briefly  on  sev- 
eral of  my  activities  that  I  believe  should  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

HOVSE    rOMMtrtEE    CHANGE 

Recently  Speaker  McComiack  rxppointed 
me  to  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  The  title  of  this  Committee  IS 
somewhat  incomplete  since  the  Committee 
has  wide  responsibilities  Including  consumer 
affairs,  foreign  and  domestic  hnance.  hous- 
ing, small  business,  defense  planning,  gold 
regulation,  the  balance  of  payments,  con- 
sumer credit,  international  trade  and  in- 
terests rates,  as  well  as  banking  and  insur- 
ance With  the  great  and  growing  problems 
facing  this  nation  I  welcome  this  new  as- 
signment for  I  will  be  able  to  contribute  2b 
years  of  business  experience  gained  in  the 
private  secttT  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

IMMICRArlON 

I  have  taken  a  leadership  position  to 
change  our  laws  to  reverse  the  discriminatory 
practices  directed  .xgalnst  the  people  of  Ire- 
land and  their  immigration  to  this  country 
The  great  contributions  of  Irish-Americans 
to  the  building  of  our  nation  cannot  be  ig- 
nored We  must  therefore  make  certain  that 
the     opportunity    for    Irish    immigration    Is 
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maintained  at  levels  established  during  pre- 
vious years  I  also  have  sponsored  legislation 
to  permit  1  000  victims  of  the  recent  dlclllan 
earthquakes  and  their  dependents  tfi  enter 
the  United  States  Such  emergency  Immigra- 
tion IS  consistent  with  our  history  of  being 
a  h.tven  for  the  unfortunate  Mctlms  of 
natural  disasters  This,  of  course,  will  not 
open  the  flood  gates  to  overpopulation  but 
will  permit  immigration  of  Ko<id  citizens  to 
our  great  land. 

INDUSTRIAL  CoNVERSH  iN   WORKSHOP 

With  the  possibility  for  peace  In  Vietnam 
greater  than  It  has  been  for  some  time.  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  Long  Island  must  prepare 
for  conversion  to  a  pr.icetlme  t-conomv  when 
defense  procurement  Is  reduced  otherwl.se 
we  invited  the  same  unfortun  ite  lavotTs  :.nd 
economic  hardtlmes  that  followed  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War  Accordingly  I  liave 
scheduled  m  Industrial  Conversion  Work- 
shop for  Frldav.  .May  24  at  the  Holiday  Manor 
in  Bethpage  At  that  time  ofticlaU  from  all 
major  federal  ilepartments  inrt  agencies  will 
be  available  to  assist  Long  Island  firms  in 
procurement  procedures  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  Long  Island's  economy  Of 
course  the  workshop  is  open  to  all  business- 
men living  and  or  operating  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District 

LONG  ISLAND  NATIONAL  CTEMETERY 

According  to  Department  of  the  Army  es- 
timates, the  national  cemetery  at  Plnelawn 
will  be  mied  by  1975.  Since  the  Armv  has  no 
plans  for  expansion  of  the  National  Cemeterv 
System  I  have  proposed  a  two-step  plan  that 
should  make  it  possible  for  all  deceased  vet- 
erans to  have  the  opportunity  to  r^t  in  a  na- 
tional '-emetery  One-  .Authority  for  the 
cemeteries  should  be  transferred  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  since  the  VA  will  best 
represent  the  interest  of  veterans:  and 
Two — Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
expand  the  cemetery  system  to  ensure  Its 
continuation  S<)me  time  ago  I  proposed  that 
a  suggested  site  at  Yaphank  be  explored  for 
expansion  on  Long  Island  .ind  I  recently  re- 
newed that  request  Providing  a  hnal  resting 
pLice  seems  like  the  least  we  ran  do  for  men 
who  have  valiantly  served  their  country 

LIRR     FARF.S 

I  was  gre,»tlv  distressed  by  the  recent  Long 
Island  Rbi:  Road  fare  Increase  This  Increase, 
approved  bv  the  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authority  which  operates  the  LIRR. 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  or  the  State  Legislature  If  the 
increase  la  not  reviewed  at  some  higher  level 
voluntarily.  I  shall  attempt  to  prevent  -he 
•ipprnprlatlon  of  federal  funds  {of  the  MTA 
to  force  I  review  of  the  fare  increase  Cer- 
tainly the  LIRR  should  pay  more  attention 
'o  raising  service  standards  than  to  raising 
!;ires. 

TRrNCH    WAR    DEBT 

With  175  Members  of  the  House  now  sup- 
porting my  proposal  to  collect  France's  seven 
billltm  dollar  World  War  I  debt  to  the  United 
St.ites.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  soon  have  action 
•>n  this  proposal.  Rep  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
has  told  me  that  he  supports  the  .dea  .ind 
will  therefore  bring  the  matter  beiore  the 
House  as  «ojn  as  he  can  I  im  confident  that 
il  we  can  bring  the  proposal  before  the 
House   It    will   pass  overwhelmingly. 

rUOOP    ROTATION 

I  was  successful  in  having  the  Department 
of  Defense  reverse  itself  on  ordering  second 
tour»  for  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  spent 
less  than  i^lx  months  back  in  the  U.S.  In  a 
^peech  on  the  Floor  of  Congress  during 
March.  I  protested  the  prompt  return  to  the 
w  ir  /one  of  several  thousand  troops  and 
soon  'hereafter  the  Defense  Department  in- 
formed me  that  it  would  maintain  the  policy 
of  allowing  servicemen  a  minimum  of  six 
months  stay  in  the  United  States.  Those  men 
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unfairly  sent   to  Vie'nam  for  a  second   tour 
have  now  been  returned  home. 

GOVERNMENT    PUBLICATIONS 

I  Will  be  happy  to  ^end  to  you  a  maximum 
of  three  of  the  ffiUowIng  government  pub- 
lications which  you  c^n  >.rder  bv  code  'etter 
by  writing  to  me  at  Itoom  1525.  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC, 
J0515 

A    Financing  Your  Social  Security  Bei.eflts. 

B     1967   Social   Security    Amendment! 

C    1967  Medicare  ,Amendment 

D    Veterans   Bericri's 

E  .Summer  Employment  In  the  F.-deral 
Government 

F    Get  Ready  for  College  and  GO 

.V;  your  Representative  m  Congress,  and 
with  the  hope  that  I  can  reflect  your  vie'ws 
and  be  of  service  'o  you,  I  would  welcome 
your  views,  comments  and  suggestions  en  any 
point  In  this  newsletter  or  any  other  federal 
matter  of  concern  to  you. 

With  very  best  wishes.  I  am, 
.Sincerely  yours. 

Lester  L.  Woi  jf. 
Your  Congret^rnan 


It   Our  Bankruptcy   Syitem  Antiquated? 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

jF    new    JERSEY 
I.N    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  Apnl  30.  1968 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years 
have  pa.s.sed  since  ConRTfss  enacted  any 
.significant  ajnendinents  to  the  oriRinal 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898.  Today,  liowever. 
bankruptcies  have  urown  to  the  ixjint 
where  they  loom  tus  a  major  .social  and 
economic  problem  that  affects,  directly 
or  indirectly,  every  American  con,sumer. 

The  publication  later  thi.s  year  by  the 
BrookinK.s  In.stitution  of  an  in-depth 
.study  of  our  entire  bankruptcy  .system 
may  well  provide  the  basis  for  congres- 
.sional  consideration  of  needed  reforms. 
In  this  connection.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  ;i  10-part  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Robert  P.  Kalter.  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Nev^ark,  N  J.,  Star- 
Ledger. 

The  articles  follow: 

Ba.NKHIPTCY         .\NTI<3f.\TED       COST  I  Y      SYSTEM 

Stirs  Mounting  Criticism 

(  By  Robert  P  Kalter  l 

In    a   period    of   unprecedented   prosperity, 

bankruptcy    has   emerged   as   a   major   social 

and    economic    problem    that    reaches    Into 

the  pocketbook  of  every  consumer 

People  In  record  numbers  .ire  turning  to 
this  ancient.  If  not  honored,  device  as  a  way 
out   if   I'ppresslve   and   unbearable   financial 

dimctiit 

Tl'.e   experience    is    often    .'ih.attering. 

They  tind  themselves  involved  In  an  an- 
tique system  that  is  .slow  and  expensive,  and 
the  final  results  .ire  frequently  Inconclusive 
or  unsatlsfactorv 

Many  come  away  as  new  believers  m  the 
old  caution:  "Don't  make  a  federal  rase  out 
of   if 

But  bankruptcy  Is  a  federal  case— and 
the  out-of-date  machinery  that  Concres.s 
has  provided  for  handling  the  problem  is 
the  object  of  growing  concern  and  increasing 
crltlcistr 

HEAVY    COSTS 

Even  the  most  .irdent  defenders  of  the 
present  setup  ackin  wledge  the  need  for 
improvement. 

As  It  now  operates,  the  system  Is  bur- 
dened with  heavy  administrative  costs,  and 
plagued  by  serious  loopholes,  patronage  pres- 
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sures.  Inadequate  supervision  and  question- 
able ethical  practices 

In  1967  bankruptcy  proceedings  washed 
away  upwards  of  $1  5  billion  in  debt,  a  300 
per  cent    increase  over   1960. 

The  staggering  loss  adds  to  the  cost  of 
tloing  business  and  is  piussed  along  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  Increased  prices 
for  gooils  and  service.'; 

A  more  etticlent  und  effective  system  could 
reduce  bankruptcy  losses,  but  Congress  has 
shown  little  appetite  lor  the  task 

Since  passage  of  the  original  Bankruptcy 
Act  In  189H  the  lawmakers  have  tinkered 
and  toved  with  'eglslative  changes.  They 
have  never  however,  undertaken  a  thor- 
ough investigation  to  hnd  out  how  well,  or 
how  iKMirly,  the  system  they  enacted  is  func- 
tioning, how  well,  or  how  poorly,  it  is  carry- 
ing out  their  Intent  to  protect  creditors  and 
to  provide  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  debtors 

.An  investigation  would  show  that  the  p  tp 
between  int"nt  .md  practice  is  wide 

CONflRN    fXPRF.SSED 

For  the  past  hall -dozen  :,ears,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  oMicial 
watchdog  of  the  federal  courts  has  expressed 
concern  .ibout  high  .cdminl.~traiiv<»  costs  i:i 
Its  annual  rejxirt  on  b.ir.kriiptcv  ■  >ptratioiis 

In  it,s  most  recent  report  issued  last 
.March,  it  stated 

"Tlie  Confereiii  e  noted  that  the  i  Bank- 
ruptcy .^dnunlstr.itlon  1  Committee  believes 
that  the  studies  of  rosus  oi  .tdminlstnition 
should  be  concentrated  on  .ittorneys'  fees 
which  comprise  over  41  per  cent  of  the  total 
costs  of  administr.ition  ' 

Despite  the  repeated  .aiention  given  ti 
the  problem  bv  the  (onlerencc.  only  a  slight 
lowering  of  .idminiBtratrce  ccsts  has  bee.i 
effected  in  recent  \ears 

.And    New    Jersey    (;ontinues    to    .  halk    up  . 
costs  above  the  national  averaee 

The  Judicial  Conference  found  it  neces- 
s^iry  l.isi  .March  to  point  .jut  ;hat  no  attor- 
ney's fee  should  be  allowed  'without  an  ap- 
l)ropriate   and   detailed   tee   .ipplication," 

-And  It  stated  tliat  tne  ajjplication  '  should 
include  professional  duties  only  and  should 
never  be  based  on  duties  properly  performed 
by  a  trustee,  receiver  or  other  non-protes- 
.sional  officer" 

In  New  Jersey,  however,  it  is  the  policy 
•o  appoint  att'jrneys  as  trustees  and  receiv- 
ers, .ihd  they  are  almost  always  chosen  Irom 
.imomr  the  bankruptcy  specialists. 

MANY    PARADOXES 

Hifth  ices  in  a  field  that  deals  with  indebt- 
edness :s  only  one  of  the  many  paradoxes 
embedded  in   tixJay  s  bankruptcy  system. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  svstem  is  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  which  can  best  be  described 
,is  a  schizophrenic  satellite  of  t.he  federal 
district  court 

It  is  half  court  .md  half  administrative 
.igency. 

As  a  court,  its  jurisdiction  is  severely  lim- 
ited, and  in  the  course  of  a  proceeding,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  for  separate  suits  to  be 
tried  In  sU^te  ..lid  distnct  courts  before  a 
imal  deteminiation  cmi  be  made  m  bank- 
ruptcy court, 

.As  an  adnunisiratlve  .igency,  bankruptcy 
officials  last  year  mailed  out  more  than  10 
nulUoi;  notices  m  (  onnection  with  pending 
c.Lses. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  entire 
jjroblem  of  bankruptcy  should  be  placed  in 
•he  hands  of  :  federal  bureau,  staffed  to  ex- 
pedite the  paperwork  and  the  litigation, 
•A'hlch  in  most  cases  is  routine  and  uncom- 
plicated. 

Others  feel  an  independent  bajikruptcy 
court  Is  the  key  to  .salvasfing  a  ."^y.stem  that 
•  idmittediy  Is  in  serious  difficulty. 

AUCTION  BLOCK 

Its  ttreau^st  success  to  date  has  been  the 
development  of  a  bankruptcy  establish- 
ment— a  costlv  network  of  lawyers,  account- 
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ants,  appraisers  and  auctioneers  wlio  ni.mape 
to  take  valuable  property  and  dispose  of  li  at 
lorced  sales  at  a  traction  of  if;  worth 

High  charges  and  low  yields  are  diffi,:-ull  to 
avoid  when  a  debtor's  a.ssets  fo  on  the  auc- 
tion  block   under    the   present   fysteni 

And  the  '.  ictlnis  of  tlie  prac-tlee  .ire  the 
ones  who  are  supfx/sed  t  i  i)e  proK-cted  bv 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  crediU)rs  I  hey  niu  t 
pay  the  casts  .jf  the  .'-ale  and  the  resultint 
low  yields  merely  add  to  their  lo.sses.  lor  there 
is  k'.s,s  mo'iey  to  be  dlttribuU'd  amoiii;  tliein 
in  linal  settlement  of  what  they  are  o'.ved 

Those  who  preside  over  bankruptcy  c.ises 
their  official  title  is  "referee"    -  are  .iware  that 
shrinkage    in    \alue    .an    result    irom    .aried 
causes 

If  they  needed  remmtlinB.  it  was  .-ujiplled 
some  months  a'jo  at  ,i  ^enl;n,^r  f  ir  reterees  iii 
Washington  b\  Referee  Chxe  W  B,ire  <  f  I'en- 
iiessee 

Bare  urt'cd  ■■LU>,^e  ^uper\:ion  "  m  the  sales 
of  a.-sets  "as  it  is  in  this  area  tnat  chic.inery 
cm  occur," 

In  some  jurisdicriuns.  serious  enort.s  are 
bemsj  made  to  imprnve  .-u[jerv;.-ion  ,ind  throt- 
tle slien.'inUans 

In  New  Jersey  h..wever  .-.ales  continue  to 
be  cnnucied  '.vitli  :ittlc  attention  p.iid  to 
Iheni.  e.en  though  tens  o!  thou.-Riuls  oi  dol- 
l.irs  may   be   involved   m   a  single   au<  tion 

Over  ,1  long  period  of  \..'ars,  the  '■onibiiied 
effects  of  Inah  aUiiiinl-trati'.  e  costs  and  a:>- 
.ippeantui'  assets  li,,\e  resulted  .ii  c.-edit.ir 
disench.iinnient  and  disinterest  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy sy-ieni   set    up   t,)  protect   them 

Creditors  c.ime  i  i  believe  that  the  sy.-tem 
ju,-t  wa-n't  going  t'l  lielp  them,  that  too 
much  of  t'leir  money  was  jtomg  clown  the 
dr.un,  th.a  the  little  that  v,  as  s.iivaL-ed  wasn't 
worth  w.jrryinc  .ib(,ut,  and  that  it  was 
cheaper  m  terms  of  time,  eflort  and  a-'gniva- 
lion  to  write  off  the  entire  amount  owed 
them  rather  tJi.in  contend  uith  :  h.i!ikru])tc\ 
proceedmp, 

.\EW     DKVICK 

The  withdrawal  of  the  creflitors  cpencd 
the  door  to  u  new  device,  the  jjrofe.-^si'jnal 
creditor  "representative  " 

He  has  become  the  official  stind-iii  lor 
many  of  the  creditors  in  a  bankrujjtey  ac- 
tion. In  almost  every  case  lie  speaks  and 
votes  for  the  majority — which  means  he 
will  select  the  trustees  who  will  look  after 
the  assets  of  the  debtor,  and  lie  will  have 
the  biggest  say  in  picking  the  attorney  for 
the  trustee,  generally  ihe  most  lucrative  Job 
in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding. 

Ill  New  Jersey,  the  professional  reditur 
representative  almost  always  has  his  favor- 
ite attorney  or  attorneys,  and  so  there  1.- 
little  likelihood  that  a  representative  of  the 
creditors  will  object  to  a  high  ice  by  the 
lawyer  when  the  case  is  finished,  even 
though  the  creditors  must  pav  the  bill. 

The  cold  arithmetic  ff  a  liankniptcy  ac- 
tion makes  this  outcome  almost  inevitable. 

.■\ssume  there  are  100  creditors,  eacii  owed 
S5.000  by  the  bankrupt.  The  total  Indebted- 
ness Is  $500,000.  AXter  the  as.;ets  are  sold 
and  converted  into  cash,  and  alter  admin- 
istrative costs  are  deducted,  there  may  be 
S50.000  to  be  distributed  to  the  creditors  or 
10  cents  on  each  dollar  owed,  which  Is  a  little 
better  than  the  usual  result. 

Assume  the  administrative  costs  include 
a  $5,000  fee  for  the  attorney  for  the  trustee. 

If  the  attorney's  fee  were  eliminated  com- 
pletely, It  would  only  mean  S50  more  to  each 
of  the  100  creditors.  Instead  of  ."-uflerlng  a 
$4,500  loss,  each  would  show  a  ^o.;-;  of 
$4,450, 

LONG    DELAY 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  creditors 
point  out  that  a  final  settlement  r^f  a  case 
is  often  delayed  for  months  or  longer  while 
the  attorney  for  the  trustee  Is  bringing  suit 
in  a  state  court  for  the  recovery  of  a  claim 
of  only  $2,000  or  $3,000. 

This  activity  ■will  be  used  by  the  lawyer 
to  Jtistlfy  a  higher  fee,  but  It  means  only 
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,$20  (;r  $;J0  more  for  each  creditor  They  in- 
sist the  wait  Is  not  worth  the  tiny  ditterenre 

To  compound  their  dismay,  the  .schedule  of 
priorities  by  which  payments  are  made  places 
the  attorneys  at  tlie  top  of  the  list  and  tlie 
.redltors  at  llie  verv  bottom 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  iiicre.islng 
pressure  on  bankruptcy  referees  Ir.im  the  Ad- 
ininistratne  Office  of  the  L'nlte'i  .States 
Courtis  to  reduce  high  ccwts. 

Creditors  sutler  their  biggest  loss,  however, 
111  the  process  of  converting  assets  in  cash, 
and  this  critical  operation  gets  little  suiier- 
vlslon. 

AS.SET    CASES 

Asset  cases  comprise  only  a  traction  oi  the 
total  workload  of  the  bankrupt/'y  mill,  hut 
this  is  where  the  action  is,  and  where  'lie 
money  H  made 

Figures  compiled  bv  the  .^dnunisir.i;  r.e 
Office  reveal  why  New  Jer.sey  is  a  particularly 
I'ood  state  l:i  which  to  be  a  bankrujitcv  l,iw- 
'.  er 

In  h.sc  il  iy67.  lH,,S:i2  asset  cises  wer<'  closed 
nationally,  or  9.6  i>er  cent  of  the  total  ]!t2  - 
254  c.ises  clo.sc'd.  Lawyers'  lees  averasied 
,$552  :?y 

During  the  s.mie  j^eriod  In  Nev*.-  Jerse\  2.')fl 
.i.sset  cases  were  closed  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
1,710  cixses  closed  Lawyers'  fees  averaged 
■M  512:35  per  case--  nearly  three  tunes  liU-her 
than  the  national  .iverage 

Officially  the  explanation  i;ivcn  for  the  dil- 
lerential  is  that  In  New  ,Tersey  the  aver- 
age asset  case  Involved  &14,Rflri  while  nation- 
ally the  average  was  $,'j  :u;:?  In  both  in- 
stances, attorneys'  fees  rejireseiiteci  U),)  [ler 
cent  of  the  ;i.ssets 

However,  critics  of  the  sy.->ieni  niaini.iin 
the  legal  .'-ervlces  performed  In  a  $5.00<J  case 
stKl    111     .1     $I,";nO(l    .  a.se    ...re    e.^senllalh     'iie 

line. 

c  o.NGRESS    S.HY 

Me.unvhile.  Congress,  which  has  the  final 
s.iy  on  liov.-  bankruptcy  c.ises  shall  be  han- 
dled, continues  to  shy  away  irom  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  problem, 

fJlI  the  record,  members  of  Congress  v,ill 
.idmlt  tliat  bankrupu-v  .peration.s  need 
change  .aid  improvcnu  lU  .aid  many  non- 
ij.mkruptcy  I.iwyers  share  this  view. 

B  aikruptcy  referees  and  attorneys  con- 
cede that  I  he  imaee  needs  to  he  improved 
but  they  are  quick  to  point  out  that  a 
number  of  ch.i.nees  for  the  l>et'er  have  l;epn 
otfected  In  recent  years 

The  T.umber  of  bankruptcies,  meanwhile, 
cjiitaiuas  to  climb,  despite  t.he  prolonged  pe- 
riod •  f  prosperity  -A-hlch  ilie  nation  i;  e.i- 
joying. 

In  the  fiscal  year  cndinc  June  30  ]nm,  a 
total  of  208.329  cases  was  filed,  up  15,975  i  or 
8,3  per  cent  I  from  the  t'recedlnE  year.  In 
fisca:  1958.  the  t'Jtal  was  til. 668.  .ind  In  fi.'cril 
:94H  the  total  was  18.510, 

To  put  It  another  way.  tlie  total  number 
.f  cv^es  in  fiscal  1948  Is  only  2  o.'JS  more  than 
•he  increa.se  m  cases  recorded  between  fi.-cal 
1966  and  1967  Tl-je  1967  total  1-  1,100  per  cent 
.ibove  l'J48,  and  ihe  upward  trend  is  expected 
to  ',^ontlnue  this  vc-ar, 

JERSEY  AH  HAD 

In  New  Jer.sey,  cases  .have  been  riFinc 
faster  than  the  national  average  The  fi.scal 
!'t67  'otal  was  1.831.  an  Increase  of  156  over 
the  1  C75  cases  in  hsca]  1966— a  year  to  year 
l>ercentage  pain  of  9,3  against  'he  national 
average  of  8,3  per  cent. 

New  Jersey,  moreover  is  r'Jiinlnc  .-.head 
of  the  national  figures  In  the  percentage 
of  buKine.=s  bankruptcies  to  nonbusiiies.s 
bankruptcies 

Nationany,  eight  out  of  every  100  bank- 
ruptcies invoive  business,  while  m  New  Jer- 
sey more  than  ;i0  out  of  every  100  c.%ses  are 
business  bankruptcies. 

.And  while  ihe  statistics  grow  and  the 
oroblems  mount,  most  cjneressmen  are  con- 
vinced that  tiie  public  pays  little  attention 
to    bankruptcies    because    people    generally 
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!)*-lleve  tti.it  biuilcrupw  iire  'rallures"  and 
rii\e  only  themselves  to  bUme  If  this  Is 
the  attitude  >>f  the  people,  the  congressmen 
reason,  there  Is  little  jiopulartty  to  be  gained 
bv  becomln?  a  champion  uf  bankruptry  re- 
iMrm 

But  there  are  -trong  indications  that  Con- 
^'rei-s  mav  be  niW-readlng  the  public's  mood 
If  so  sweeping  le«Ulatl\e  changes  may  be 
on  Mie  hf>r'.z  )n. 

B^NKRt•PTfY      WHrN    Big    Firms    Oo    Brokb. 

Its   \   Frr-FOR-.Mt.   FIght 

iBv  Robert  P  Kalten 

l..iw\crs     nri-nuntants    iind    other    partlcl- 

pant.^  .isked  for  nearly  »1  million  for  .services 

and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  bank- 

ruptcv    proceedings   of   Hydrocarbon   Cheml- 

lals   Inc    of  Newark 

The  actual  fleure  .'omrs  out  ?o  $985  757  94 
Of  this  sum  $768  420  94  was  requested  by  the 
attornevs  in  'he  ia.se 

The  Hydrocarbon  proceedings  .ire  worth 
liHiklng  into  In  closer  detail  because  of  the 
light  ;hev  .-.hed  on  bankruptcy  r,«ies  In  gen- 
eral the  high  fees,  the  complicated  and 
drawn-out  litigation,  the  oyerlapplng  and 
dupUcatifin  of  serylces  performed  by  the  vari- 
ous participants,  and  the  dlfnculty  in  deter- 
mining who  did  what  and  who  was  supposed 
to  ilo  what 

These  problems  generally  exist  whether  the 
debtor  has  assets  of  $1  iXK).  $10,000  or  $10 
million  In  fjnaller  cases,  the  sums  are  .scaled 
down,  but  the  difficulties  usually  are  not. 

.\n  .August  1966  accounting  showed  that 
Hydrocarbon  had  llabllltlef:  of  $8.247  587  and 
ussets  of  $7  509.133 

The  nrm  owed  $738  454  to  creditors  above 
Its  .issets  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
indebtedness  Is  $257  304  less  than  the  *985 - 
757  94  m  payments  requested  by  those  taking 
part    m   the   bankruptcy   proceedings 

CtTT    »4  7  3  S5  5 

The  task  of  fixing  the  actiial  payments  fell 
I: I  Fetleral  District  Judge  James  A  foolahan 
.\frer  some  I'ldlclous  paring  and  prtinlng.  he 
>ut  $473,555  rrom  the  requests  and  approved 
pavments  totaling  $512,202  04 

lu  his  decision,  mnounced  May  16.  1967. 
Coolahan  noted  that  Hydrocarbon  was  incor- 
porated In  1949  and  that  'Its  operation  was 
never  truly  successful.' 

.About  1956.  It  diversified  Into  oil  and  gas 
uroperties.  lu  !&60  It  formed  a  subsidiary. 
Hyspec  Container  Corp  .  for  the  manufacture 
of  polyethylene  bottles,  and  later  other 
orporatlons  were  formed  which  engaged  in 
real  estate  activities. 

According  to  the  company's  accountant. 
Hydrocartxjn  '  was  insolvent  from  the  very 
tirst  day  " 

On  July  10.  1963.  Hydroc;Lrbon  filed  a  peti- 
tion in  tiankruptcy  court  in  an  attempt  to 
work  out  .III  arrangement  to  satisfy  its  credi- 
tors Stockholders.  Joined  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Cc.mnussion.  moved  for  a  re- 
irganlzatlon  I  known  as  a  Chapter  X  proceed- 
ings!. This  was  granted  Dec  12.  1963.  taking 
the  case  nut  of  bankruptcy  court  and  placing 
It  ui  the  US  District  Court 

REOBC.\N12AT10N     I'LAN 

Hearings  disclosed  that  "a  great  iiunit>er 
of  snares  if  stoik  in  Hydrocarbon  were  issued 
to  individuals  .sssoclated  with  management 
under  cjuesUonable  conditions"  and  inde- 
pendent suits  were  initiated  in  connection 
with  other  alleged  Items  oi  mismanage- 
ment" 

A  reorganisation  plan,  involving  the  is- 
suance of  new  st<jck,  was  submitted  :n  .Au- 
gust 1966.  and  w.ts  approved  by  the  coiut 
Feb.  1.  1967.  pa. ing  the  way  for  the  Judge  to 
dispose  uf  the  matter  of  fees. 

Robert  S.  PriedKnder  an  attorney  who 
specializes  m  bankruptcy  cases  and  who  was 
attorney  for  Hydrocarbon  asked  a  total  of 
$150,000  for  services  and  $15398  as  reim- 
bursement tor  expenses 

He  .jriglnally  appeared  on  the  scene  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  fence — representing  a  credi- 
tor of  Hydrocarbon  As  such,  he  filed  a  Su- 
perior Court  action  against  the  company  for 
appointment  of  a  receiver  The  .-tate  action 
was  settled  on  the  day  It  was  to  be  argued 
and  Prledlander  was  retained  by  Hydrocar- 
bon lo  ide  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  court 
The  SEC  learned  that  Frledlatider  took 
advantage  of  his  insider  position  to  trade  in 
shares  of  Hydrocarbon. 

NETrrD    54  IJOO    IN    2    DAYS 

Testimony  indicated  Frledlander  sold  2  500 
shares  short  (anticipating  they  would  go 
down  lu  price)  shortly  after  he  was  retiiliied 
to  tile  the  banki-uplcy  petition  He  bought 
back  the  shares  after  the  petition  was  hied, 
covering  his  short  position  He  netted  about 
$4.tXK)  m  two  days  on  the  J. 500  shares  and 
.vdrmtted  U)  similar  transactions  m  another 
2  500  Hydrocarbon  shiires 

I  wish  It  was  50  000."  Frledlander  testi- 
fied He  -said  that  Invariably  when  I  hie 
an  equity  action  I  very  often  tile  and  sell 
them   (Shares  of  the  company  p   short   " 

Coolahan  denied  Frledlander  any  com- 
pensation, citing  provision  of  the  law  in- 
tended to  end  .ibuses  of  insider  trading 
which  had  long  plagued  reorganlziitlons  " 

The  provision.  Section  249  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  states  that  lees  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding  shall  be  denied  to  anyone  who 
buys  or  selU  shares  of  stock  of  the  company 
Involved 

Frledlander  appealed  Coolahan's  decision 
on  grounds  that  lie  gave  his  bmker  instruc- 
tions to  cover  the  short  sale  prior  to  the 
time   the   bankruptcy   papers  were   tiled 

The  itppeal  was  argued  Jan  19 "before  the 
Third  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  in  Philadel- 
phia.  .A  decision   is  expected  shortly 

In  the  original  decision.  Judge  Coolahan 
called  Friedlander's  quick  profit  a  wrongful 
wlndfah  '  He  ruled  that  F'rledlander  not 
only  w^ia  entitled  lo  no  compens;ition  but 
ordered  him  to  return  »6.267  previously  paid 
:is  reimbursement  of  a  portion  of  his  $15,398 
in  expenses 

Coolahan  further  noted  that  Frledlander 
claimed  he  devoted  2.225  hours  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, which  Is  approximately  425  hours 
per  month  i  for  the  period  covered),  or  ap- 
proximately 15  hours  per  day  each  day,  for 
150  consecutive  days,  including  Saturday  and 
Sundays  and  lioUdays 

I.eo  Nelwirth.  .i  Newark  bankruptcy  attor- 
ney, asked  $15,000  for  750  hours  work  and 
Starr.  Weinberg  A;  Fradkln  .isked  $5,000  for 
.isslstance  they  gave  to  Frledlander.  Coolahan 
denied  both  requests  because  they  failed  to 
have  the  court  .ipprove  their  retention,  as 
required   by  a  general   bankruptcy  order 

rhe  biggest  single  fee  approved  by  Coola- 
han went  to  Crummy,  aibbons  .v  O'Neill,  a 
Newark  law  firm  which  has  been  active  In 
many  of  the  major  bankruptcy  cases  in 
North  Jersey 

The  hrm  tsked  $25,000  for  the  first  phase 
(if  the  proceedings  and  $175,000  for  some 
3.000  hours  work  ($58  33  per  hour)  as  coun- 
sel to  the  trustee  In  the  reorganization  pro- 
ceedings, phis  $3,984  94  for  expenses — a  total 
Of  S203.y84  94 

CiHilahan  noted  that  u  memorandum  from 
the  SEC  "downplayed"  the  law  firms  con- 
tribution in  various  phases  of  the  case,  but 
the  judge  credited  11  with  numerous  bene- 
ticial  results.  He  approved  payment  of  $135.- 
Ooo  as  reasonable  compensation'  lor  their 
st?rvices  .md  lull  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses 

JOINT  APPLICATION 

The  law  nrm  of  Purst.  Purst  &  Feldman 
.irid  A.  Robert  Roth  bard,  both  specialists  in 
bankruptcy  rases,  tiled  a  Joint  application 
seeking  $75,000  for  1  200  hours  work  ($62  50 
hourly  (  as  attorneys  for  the  unsecured  cred- 
itors 

The  ;iidge  said  that  Rothbard  admitted 
keeping  no  time  records  except  for  personal 
diarv  entries  of  court  appearances  and  rdher 
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appointments  "  and  that  he  could  account  for 
only  40  to  45  per  cent  of  the  hours  claimed 

Coolahan  noted  further  that  not  one 
single  entry  in  the  petition's  statement  of 
services  referred  directly  to  activity  by  Roth- 
bard" and  that  in  "many  ln!=tances  iDnvldi 
Feldman  (representing  his  tirm  i  served 
merely  as  a  communications  link 

The  Judge  said  "much  of  the  examination 
of  pleadings,  documents  and  other  papers 
was  likewise  rather  routine,  and  .i  itreat 
many  if  Mr  Feldman's  conferences  and  com- 
tiiunicailons  seem  to  have  been  dispropor- 
tionately long  and  duplicative  In  relation  to 
t  heir  contrlbutlcjn  " 

He  alloived  them  a  total  fee  of  $30,000  and 
$1289  83    tor   t-xpei.se.s 

CITES  TIME  SHEETS 

Klelnberg,  Moroney  A;  Miisterson.  another 
Newark  l.iw  firm  specializing  In  bankruptcy, 
asked  $60  000  tor  833  hours  as  co-counsel 
to  the  receiver  The  rale  works  out  lo  $74  43 
an  hour 

Coolahan  observed  Of  the  833  hours 
claimed  petitioner  is  able  to  account  lor 
only  134  hours  by  way  of  contemporaneous 
time  sheets,  and  all  of  these  uro  hovirs  ac- 
tually spent  in  court  The  renialnlne  time 
was  estimated  by  petitioner  under  su.  h  head- 
ings as  'Miscellaneous  Conferences'  Con- 
lerences  Relative  to  Uebtors.'  Intrromre  Ac- 
tivities and  Joint   .Services'  and  the  like" 

He  said  that  "from  a  i>ersonal  familiarity 
with  the  actual  extent  of  their  participation 
in  this  matter.  It  Is  apparent  tU.it  much  of 
the  time  spent  cuislde  of  court  was  (Mther 
largely  ministerial  or  overlapped  certain 
functions  performed  by  other  claim. ints 

I  feel  comjielled  to  mention  here,  as  else- 
where,' Coolahan  said,  the  i.ick  of  adequate 
time  records  has  hampered  the  court  In  ;ls- 
certalmng  the  contribution  of  i)etition€T's 
efforts."  He  allowed  com[wnsation  of  $15  000. 
The  law  firm  of  Werkman.  S.itlron  <S;  Cohen 
asked  $2,500  for  the  "specitic  limited  t.isk"  of 
preparing  papers  I  ir  a  Hydrocarbon  sul>sldi- 
.iry.  South  Jersey  I. and  Corp.  They  claim  it 
took  50  hours  Ccx-ilahan.  noting  that  much 
of  the  groundwork  had  been  Investieat^'d  and 
detailed  by  others,  granted  a  fee  of  H.500. 

Elliot  Clemence.  who  was  co-trustee  with 
Robert  J.  McAlevy,  now  a  judge,  and  sole 
trustee  since  Aug'  24.  1964.  devoted  practi- 
cally all  his  'ime  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, according  to  Coolahan.  who  approved 
bis  petition  for  comi^-nsation  if  $115,000, 

Joseph  Stamler,  now  a  Superior  Court 
Judge,  was  attorney  lor  the  petitioning  stock- 
holders m  one  phase  of  the  proceedings  and 
co-counsel  with  William  Wachenfeld  .is 
counsel  to  the  Hydrocarbon  Stockholders' 
Protective  Committee  Stamler  asked  $30.0i)0 
for  430  hours  devoted  to  work  as  attorney  lor 
the  i>otitloning  stockholders 

The  SEC  report  noted  that  some  of  Stam- 
ler's  time  records  were  l-.st  while  being  trans- 
ferred from  his  office  on  1.1s  api>'intment  to 
the  bench 

"In  addition."  Coolahan  said,  "it  appears 
that  (Stiimiers)  (.-fforus  on  other  aspects  of 
the  litigation  were  somewhat  duplicated  by 
other  members  of  his  firm  or  by  counsel  for 
the  receiver."  A  $15,000  fee  was  granted. 

Stamler  and  Wacheuield  asked  J75.0QO  for 
their  efforts  as  co-counsel  to  the  Stockhold- 
ers Protective  Committee,  which  required 
1  575  hours.  The  judge  observed  that  'a  large 
proportion  of  the  hours  involved"  represent 
services  by  a  Junior  member  at  Lum,  Bluiino 
gt  Tompkins,  under  the  supervision  of  Wach- 
enfeld He  allowed  compensation  of  830,000. 
Harry  A.  Margoiis  asked  $12,600  as  special 
counsel  t  j  the  trustee  m  one  phase  of  the 
case  and  $134,032  50  as  receiver  In  an  earlier 
phase. 

Once  again  the  problem  of  receivers  claim- 
ing payment  for  legal  services  popped  up.  and 
Coolahan  said.  "As  an  cfflcer  of  the  court, 
MargoUs  is  entitled  to  compensation  for 
these  required  duties,  but  not  at  the  same 
rates   as  obtain   for   more   substantial   legal 
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services  "  He  approved  compensation  of 
$8  000  and  $27,000  on  the  two  requests. 

William  H.  W'hltiu'V.  secretary  to  the 
Creditors  Committee  i  .i  jiost  he  said  he  has 
held  in  75  to  100  Cases  in  the  past  year), 
asked  $2,600  for  his  services  and  $461  in  ex- 
penses The  work  w.is  satisfactorily  per- 
formed (involving  the  prejjaratlon  and  mail- 
ing of  notices).  Coolahan  said,  but  pointed 
to  the  limited  contribution  made  and 
granted  a  fee  ot  $1  ,500  and  reimbursement  of 
expenses 

Edward  E.  Ehrenkrantz  and  Company,  ac- 
countants, asked  fl4  375  for  their  services 
and  were  allowed  ih  000  I'ogasn  and  Com- 
pany, accountants  to  ihe  receiver  and  trus- 
tee requested  $40,448  in  additional  fees  and 
were  cr.iiitcd  $35,000,  They  earlier  had  been 
given  $83  239  as  an  niterini  allowance  lor 
services  rendered 

Lucien  C.  Whit.iker  II  was  denied  com- 
pensation lor  his  etforts  In  helping  to  taring 
about  a  successlul  reorganization.  He  asked 
$60,000  and  $15,(i((0  m  txpenses. 

Coolahan  s.iid  Whitiiker  had  been  retained 
by  Henry  Melltiii,  the  in.iin  proponent  of  the 
plan,  and  was  to  receive  $50,000  from  Mellon 
as  a  fee  and  would  become  a  financial  con- 
sultant to  the  rporg.inized  company,  and  a 
director 

"Whltaker's  incentues  to  etTectuate  the 
plan  are  obvious,"  the  Judge  s.ild.  "He  must 
look  to  his  client  for  his  compensation  and 
for  his  expenses  " 

The  Hydrocarbon  case  l.s  an  unusual  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  to  the  extent  that  the 
SEC  was  actively  involved  and  that  the  fees 
m  the  first  instance  were  approved  by  a 
Judge  of  the  US.  District  Court  rather  than 
a  referee  m  bankruptcy  court.  These  factors 
would  tend  to  hold  down  the  si?e  of  the  lees 
i;ranted  m  relation  to  the  work  performed. 
Bankruptcy  attorneys  admit  iinvalely  that 
referees  penerallv  are  more  generous  than 
district  Jtidges  on  the  question  of  fees. 

H.fNKKt-rTi  V     It's  not- What  You  Owe,  It's 
What  Yor  Own 

(By  Robert  P.  Kalten 

To  the  bankruptcy  establishment,  it's  not 
what  you  owe  but  what  you  own  that  counts. 

In  any  given  case,  the  attention  always 
fiicuses  on  the  assets — cash,  stocks,  bonds, 
real  estate  holdings,  ni.ichliiery.  merchandise, 
etc. — belonging  to  the  debtor. 

If  these  assets  have  ;.  realizable  value  of 
•roO.OOO.  they  are  worth  i-SO.OOO  whether  the 
indebtedness  of  the  bankrupt  is  $200,000  or 
i-.500  000.  or  .$900,000. 

For  all  jjractical  purposes,  the  size  of  the 
debt  is  merely  a  bookkeeping  entry  which 
ultimately  will  determitie  the  severity  of  the 
loss  sullered  by  the  creditors. 

The  f  .miliar  sitrht  of  the  drawn  shades, 
the  padlo(^ed  door  and  the  posted  bank- 
ruptcy notice  i.-  the  court's  way  of  tellins 
the  community  tli.a  the  debtor's  assets  have 
been  seized. 

In  theory  they  have  been  taken  over  for 
the   benefit   of   the   creditors. 

The  creditors,  liowever.  know  better.  They 
have  come  to  learn  that  while  one  of  the 
pur]X)ses  of  the  b.^iikruptcy  system  is  to  serve 
and  protect  them,  it  will  iiive  them  only  a 
taste  of  the  asset  j)ie.  and  olten  not  even 
that. 

And  they  bitterly  condemn  the  sytitem  it- 
self for  the  )K)or  results. 

"It's  perfect  example  of  a  mountain  labcT- 
Ing  to  irive  birth  to  a  mouse."  s.iid  a  distrib- 
utor who  had  t.iken  a  hnancial  beating  in  six 
separate  c.ises  where  .fccounts  tjf  his  went 
bankrupt. 

The  problem  starts  i.i  the  very  beginning, 
the  conversion  of  assets  to  cash. 

An  appraiser  Is  cppointed  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy referee  to  set  •.  ahies  on  the  seized 
property. 

Referee  Willi.'im  Taliyn  said  that  in  New 
Jersey  every  effort  is  made  to  name  quali- 
fied   men    -.vith    expertise    m    the    particular 
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enterprise  lo  be  evalu.ited.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  po.ssible.  Difficult  ai)pralsal  prob- 
lems do  arise  In  certain  unusual  cases. 

But  even  in  a  routine  situation,  the  ap- 
praiser IS  asked  to  do  an  .oinost  impossible 
job-  He  bitses  values  not  upon  ci)st  or  whole- 
sale price,  which  cm  be  vcriHed,  but  r.iUier 
upon  the  hypothetical  price  which  the  item 
will  bring  at  a  '  lorced  s.ile." 

rhe  system,  in  effect,  lorces  him  to  come 
up  with  a  low  .ippralsal  The  total  v.ilUf  lie 
places  on  the  assets  is  .i  w.itered-down  ligure 
which  does  not  relieci  the  true  worth  oi  the 
property,  bvit  what  he  cm  e.\peci  on  a  lorced 
s.ile. 

Prior  to  1938,  three  sc|xirate  appr.us.Us 
were  requiri*d  Ending  the  triplication  rc;)ort- 
edly  h.is  had  no  adver.se  elle^'ti  on  liquidation. 
.md  i:  has  hel|>ed  to  reduce  costs.  The  ap- 
Ijriiisal  lee.  incidentally,  is  one  (-f  the  most 
rea.sonable  in  the  operation,  referees  gener.illy 
.illowlng  about  $50  or  $t;0  a  day  lor  rotitine 
.issignments. 

The  appraisal  is  important  because  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  jjrovides  that  property  shall 
not  be  sold  tor  less  than  75  per  rent  o!  Us 
.ippraised  value  without  specitic  i.pproval  ot 
the  court, 

sales  nitisl  be  conducted  by  aiuh(;rized 
.aictioneers.  In  New  Jersey  a  list  <j1  upjjroved 
auctioneers  is  maintained  by  the  relerees 

.A  1962  amendment  dropped  the  require- 
ment that  the  auctioneer  reside  in  the  judi- 
cial district  where  the  projjertv  wa.s  located. 
The  requirement  liad  been  described  lus  .i 
"bulwark  of  local  patronage  ih.ii  had  been 
"logrolled"  Into  a  1938  amendment  .igainst 
the  wishes  of  the  National  B.inkruptcy  Con- 
lerence. 

Under  local  bankruptcy  rules  issued  by  the 
district  Judges  ol  New  Jersey,  auctioneers  are 
entitled  to  reimbursement  of  expenses  and 
5  per  cent  on  the  hrst  $20,000  realized  in  a 
s.Ue;  3  per  cent  on  i  he  next  $30  000;  2  per 
cent  on  the  next  s.^o  000  and  1  per  cent  on 
all  above  4100.000. 

Ill  many  districts,  .(uctioneers  work  on  a 
straight  5  per  cent. 

There  have  been  roniplamts  m  other  p  iris 
of  the  country  ol  m.^tunces  oi  auciious  where 
insiders    were    preferred 

Creditors  expressed  little  concern  about  the 
fees,  but  most  ol  them  were  outspoken  in 
their  criticism  of  the  auctions  sales  them- 
selves. 

Rome  sales,  they  say,  may  be  "kippurs." 

A  "kipptir"  -a.s  Referee  Asa  S.  Herzog  of 
New  York  defined  It — is  a  sale  in  which  the 
bidders  'chill"  the  bidding.  They  start  low 
and  stop  low,  by  prearrangeinent.  and  tlien 
divide  the  bargain  merchandise  among  tliein- 
selves. 

'fhere  also  may  be  "salted  "  lots. 

Supposing  there  are  20  barrels  of  assorted 
spare  parts.  The  lavored  bidder  is  tipped  oil 
TO  buy  barrel  No.  3  and  No.  5.  Hidden  beneath 
the  spare  parts  in  these  two  barrels  are 
'.aluable  ci;niponeiits.  worth  si, 000  or  ,*2.000 
each.  The  barrels  may  have  been  appraised 
at  $4  each  at  "lorced  s.ile  value"  for  the  sp:ae 
parts.  They  may  iiave  brought  ■''S  cash  at  the 
auction,  although  tne  lavored  bidcjer  may 
have  had  to  go  as  high  as  iO  or  >^  7  lor  tiie 
"salted"  loti. 

The  "salting"  <-^n  Ije  done  hy  the  debtor 
himself  in  advance  ol  bankruptcy,  or  any 
I^erson  who  has  access  to   the  merchandise. 

Another  possible  device  is  "strippuiK." 

This  involves  disiiumtling  expensive  units 
into  easy-to-reasseinble  components.  Eacn 
unit  Is  sold  together  as  a  linule  lot.  t.igged 
"spare  component:-."  :.t  ;.  lj:ir».:a!n  knockdown 
price. 

Aetain  the  buyer  is  a  I.ivored  insider  and 
the  deception  couid  li.r.  c  been  enEineered  bv 
any  of  the  participants. 

Complaints  also  Involve  the  .-o-called 
"fast  liammer" — a  quick  end  to  the  bidding 
by  the  auctioneer  v.heii  a  i  rearraiiued  price 
is  readied  by  an  insider. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  s.ile  price  is  a'oove 
the  appraisers  forced  sale  value,  and  auc- 
tioneers, in  their  final  reports  to  the  bank- 
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ruptcy  referee  Indicate  how  much  more  the 
sale  realized  tlun  was  to  be  antlcip.ued  on 
the   b.isis  ol    the   appraisal. 

U,mK.ruptcy  relerees  s.iy  they  rely  heavily 
on  toe  coinpari.'^on  between  appraisal  and 
sale  Iiitures  in  uutilng  the  l,iirness  ami  ef- 
lectlvene.->s  d  ilie  auction.  Ihey  rarely,  if 
ever,  check  on  the  actual  conduct  oi  a  s.de. 

HA.NKRfi'icy :    '1  HE   tJNF..s    Who    1'koht    Most 
From  the  Lo.sses 

By    Hubert   P,   K. uteri 

When  It  conies  to  ices  lor  professional 
^cr\  ices  111  b.mkruptcy  c.ises.  a  double  stand- 
.ird  has  been  established — one  lor  lawyers, 
.ind  one  tor  everyone  else 

By  local  rule,  me  district  Judges  of  New 
Jersey  have  impo.sed  a  maximum  payment 
o!  •f75  a  day  for  a  senior  accountant. 

Hut  the  same  Judites  and  the  b.mkruptcy 
relerees  tliey  ajjiionit  do  nut  hesitate  to  ap- 
prove fees  as  high  as  $40  an  hour  and  more 
lor  attorneys,  even  tnouiih  much  o!  tne  work 
ii'ay  have  been  periormed  by  a  junior  mem- 
ber in  a  prestige  legal  firm. 

ilL'lerce  Jrxseph  hishberg  txjinls  out  that 
live  la  -tors  are  involved  in  lixing  fees:  time 
>;  'lit.  .ntnc.icy  ol  the  j^rublems,  size  of  the 
estate,  opijosition  met  and  results  obtained. 

FEE    FIXED 

He  said  that  results  obt.iined.  or  bcnelit  to 
.tie  estate,  "is  the  most  imporiaiil  I  unction 
m  b.mkruptcy;  .ind,  since  rewards  generally 
f.iilovv  success  only,  the  deitree  of  success  Is 
h'./si.  iniport:mt  in  evnliLitmj  prolessional 
services." 

An  accountant,  in  the  c.nirse  of  his  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  a  b.mkrupt,  by 
dint  ol  unusual  diligence  and  expertise,  cm 
turn  up  tens  of  thousands  ol  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate.  He  will,  however,  be 
1)  rd  no  more  than  the  i75  per  day. 

Ironically,  the  accountant's  efforts  will 
have  enhanced  the  size  of  the  estate,  ihere- 
ijy  jiro'  idiiig  more  funds  f(jr  higher  lawyer 
1  ees . 

.s:  eakihg  at  a  seminar  for  bankruptcy 
relerees  (held  under  the  auspices  ol  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  US  Courts),  hish- 
berst,  who  is  from  'I  ronton,  said  : 

■rhe  Bankruptcy  .Act  Is  meant  to  be  ah 
act  lur  the  relief  of  debtors  rather  than  l.^r 
the  relief  of  attorneys  and  court  otficers.  This 
Ls  s.)  basic  and  selj-evident  that  we  would 
not  think  a  cotirt  would  Imd  It  nece.ssary  to 
expound   it.  yet  a  Court  <nd  so. 

"Lawyers  must  be  Induced  to  comp.-tliend 
that  bankrupt  estates  arc  to  be  adnuiustered 
primarily  for  the  benelit  of  creditors  and 
therefore  costs  must  bo  kejn  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  well  established,  altliouch  many  lawyo.'-s 
and  several  retirees  challenge  the  logic.  tlL.t 
the  Economic  Principle  does  not  permit  com- 
i:ensation  l:i  hiinkruincv  to  approximate 
what  ijrr.ato  ciicntt  eencrally  jiay  for  similar 
ervices." 

SHOrtD    BE    BALANCED 

Fisihtaerg  said  tliat  fees  siiould  be  neither 
excessive  nor  inadequate,  neither  extrava- 
gant nor  unjust. 

"There  shotild."  he  said,  "be  a  balance  be- 
tween the  desire  m  make  reasonable  distri- 
bution to  creditors  and  i.ot  discouraging 
competent  lawyers  Irom  serving  the  b.mk- 
ruptcy court.  ' 

111  Fishberg'E  home  state  (A  New  Jersey, 
liowever.  crefiitors  have  bi?eii  complaining  l.ir 
decades  alxjut  h'gh  fees. 

As  one  credit  assoclatit'U  official  expressed 
it: 

"nie  creditors  consider  themselves  lucky 
;ndeed  If  thev  g"t  back  liJ  centt  or  15  cents 
on  the  dollar 

"The  attorneys  are  gettins:  100  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  they  get  p.ud  first." 

Bankruptcy  Referee  Conlev  .S.  Brown  of 
California  cast  additional  light  on  tiie  snb- 
jpct: 

'The  (Bankruptcy)  Act  indicates  creditors 
may  qttestior.  reasonableness  of  fees  btit  f.ir 
the   sime   reasons   as   appear   in   other   areas 
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of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  the  trustee  should 
proceed  wnd  the  individual  creditors  should 
be   allowed    to   net   only    If   the   trustee   does 

not 

The  Act  allows  the  tni^tee  to  Institute  a 
review  nf  the  reasonableness  of  tees  but  he 
may  he  reUrtanl  hecauie  of  tils  dealings 
with  attorneys  In  «eneral  and  the  specialist* 
m  the  bankriip'.cv  profeedliiKs  In  p.irtlculnr 

■Where  the  trtistee  happens  to  be  an  at- 
torney, there  Is  a  natunil  reluctance  on  his 
Dart  to  (sueatlon  the  fees  of  another  attor- 
ney ■' 

In  Npw^  lersey,  ?he  trustee  who  Is  picked 
by  the  rredltors  or  the  referee  i  and  the 
receiver  i  who  Is  picked  by  the  referee!  are 
iilwavs  -ittorneys.  although  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  requires  only  that  they  he  Individuals 
who  are  competent  to  perform  their  duties 
and  who  reside  'ir  have  :in  office  in  the 
judlrial  district  within  which  they  are 
appointed   " 

NONLCOAL    DiriES 

Their  duties  are  non-Iej;al  und  essentially 
involve  the  business  and  Hnanclal  affairs  of 
the  bankrupt  astate  A.5  a  matter  of  fact  the 
law  provides  that  should  lei^al  problems 
arLse  rhey  .ire  to  request  the  referee  to  ap- 
point .ittornevs  to  handle  them 

It  h.is  been  suKgested  that  retired  business 
executives,  FBI  .lUent.-^  I' S  marshals,  or  ac- 
covintants' would  make  excellent  trustees  or 
receivers,  but  New  Jerseys  referees  say  thev 
are  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  ut- 
tornevs  Thev  add  that  when  an  atuxney 
for  the  trustee  or  receiver  Is  needed,  they 
will  often  nppolnt  the  sanie  trustee  or  re- 
ceiver to  be  his  own  aturney  This  generally 
results  in  n  lower  overall  cost,  the  referees 
say. 

In  some  of  the  cases  that  were  reviewed. 
It  was  found  that  the  same  attorney  served 
iis  receiver  attorney  tor  the  receiver,  trustee 
and  .ittorney  for  the  trustee 

Where  this  occurs,  separate  fees  are  ap- 
proved  for   the  work  done  In  each  position 

Maximum  fees  for  trustees  and  receivers 
re  i.xed  bv  :ederal  law.  and  in  New  Jersey 
It  is  only  in  rare  Instances  that  the  maxi- 
mum Is  not  approved. 

IN     HEKCXJJTAOES 

rhe  maximums  ire  expressed  .is  percent- 
iges  of  the  moneys  disbursed  i^r  turned  over 
bv  them  In  the  course  of  their  duties 

For  receivers  the  maximum  is  2  per  cent  C'f 
the  nrst  Si  OOO  and  'j  .-f  1  per  cent  on  all 
above  $1  000  i:  they  serve  us  mere  custodians 
Where  they  are  more  than  custodians,  the 
maximums  are  6  per  cent  on  the  first  85(X),  4 
per  cent  on  all  above  *500  to  $l,oi30.  2  per  cent 
on  all  above  il.500  to  <10.uOO  and  1  per  cent 
on  all  over  i  10.000  Where  receivers  conduct 
the  business  of  the  bankrupt,  the  maximum 
.tlluwable  fee  is  double  In  e.ich  bracket 

For  trustees  the  basic  maximum  is  10  per 
cent  on  the  tlrst  $500.  6  per  ceia  on  all  above 
*500  to  51  500.  3  per  cent  on  ail  .ibove  $1  500 
to  SIOOOO,  2  per  cent  on  all  above  slO'JOo  to 
S2500O  and  1  per  cent  on  all  moneys  over 
>25,000  Twice  these  maximums  i.s  allowable 
where  trustees  conduct  tl-.e  bankrupts 
business. 

la  non-isset  ■  Lses,  trustees  receive  SIO. 
which  li  paid  out  of  the  550  filing  fee  In 
asset  c.uses.  where  "commissions"  based  on 
'he  above  schedule  are  less  than  9150.  a  fee 
of  5150  may  be  allowed 

In  prolonged  .md  complicated  cases,  a 
trustee  may  end  up  with  (.iimmlisions  aboie 
« 100,000 

DIFFICt-l.T    PROBLIM 

Bankr'.iptcv  referees  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem of  .ipproving  fees  Is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  they  lace  because  or  the  duplication 
and  overlapping  of  services  perlormed  by  the 
various  attorneys  in  a  given  case 

Some  referees  insist  on  a  breakdown  ..nd 
total  of  the  hours  worke<i  on  a  case,  but 
they  concede  that  checking  them  is  dIfBcuJt 


EXTFXSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Flshberg  sunvs  up  the  lee  problem  this 
•Any: 

Finding  a  middle  road  between  linking 
reasfinable'  allowances  and  causing  the  with- 
drawal of  reputiible  and  capable  attorneys 
from  the  bankruptcy  practice  should  not  be 
.1  frightening  Uiak  for  referees  The  bank- 
ruptcy held  for  those  attornevs  who  have  a 
xub.stantlal  practice,  is  not  unprofitable  and 
their  threshold  of  being  driven  away  Is  not 
low 

•Denpite  the  upwratlons  of  the  economy 
principle,  there  is  still  .idequate  r<jom  for 
referees  to  perform  consclentlouslv  ,ind  for 
the  bankruptcy  b.ir'  i  the  att.irneysi  to  reap 
better  than   average'  comforts  of  life  " 

BANKBfPTCY       Ir   TaKIS    EVTN    MoRE    To    KFEP 

THr  CRBorroRs  Away 
I  By  Robert  P  Kalteri 

The  oppre;*ed  debtor  turns  to  bankruptcy 
.is  a  court  of  last  resort  when  he  can  no 
I'.nger  stand  llie  strain  and  struggle  of  an 
impossible  nnanclal  burden 

He  will  borrow  money  for  an  atturnev  s  fee 
an  average  of  »75  In  Arkansas    $200  In  Call- 
:  .rnl.i    »40<)  in  New  Jersey)  and  $50  ft>r  a  til- 
imi  lee  imposed  bv  I'ongress 

He  will  turn  over  all  of  his  property  In 
.ifcordan-e  with  the  law 

And  he  will  end  up  with  an  official  US 
District  Court  discharge  which  may  not 
be  worth  the  p.iper  on  which  it  U  written 

Bankruptcy  Referee  fllve  Bare  of  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn  .  put  It  this  wav 

•  Federal  courts  have  declared  time  and 
•ime  aifaln  that  one  of  ^e  primary  purposes 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  Is  to  dlschartfe  the 
honest  debtor  who  has  surrencl^red  all  his 
property,  bv  obtaining  releases  from  the  un- 
paid remainder  ot  his  debts 

■  Yet  dallv  this  primary  purpose  Is  being 
defeated  by  creditors  who  are  l«norlng  the 
bankruptcy  proceeding  and  ignoring  the 
bankrupt's  diss-h«rge  even  though  they 
know  their  debts  are  provable  and  discharge- 
able 

HARAS.SINC    TACTICS 

•  They  are  resorting  to  harassing  tactics 
in  State  courts  In  an  erfort  to  coerce  bank- 
rupts   into   paying   discharged    debts. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  greatest  weak- 
ness in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  today  Is  the  lack 
of  protection  It  attords  the  honest  but  unfor- 
tunate bankrupt  after  he  has  received  his 
discharge  " 

Bares  strong  feelings  are  shared  by  New 
Jersey's  veteran  bankruptcy  reterees — Wil- 
liam Tallyn.  Joseph  Flshberg  rind  William 
Llpkin  In  separate  Interviews,  each  em- 
phasized the  injustice  of  the  situation  and 
the  need  for  Congress  to  pass  an  amendment 
to  ihe  Bankruptcy  -Act  to  correct  it. 

Royal  E  Jackson,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Bankruptcy  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts.  p<jlnted  out  that  "in  one 
form  or  another'  an  amendatory  bill  has 
been  pending  before  Congress  for  more  than 
10  years 

It  has  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Slates  and  the  National 
Bankr'-iptcv  Conference  In  its  present  form. 
the  bill  (S  578 1  contains  only  49  words,  em- 
powering the  bankruptcy  court  to  determine 
the  dischargeability  or  non-dlschargeablUty 
of  a  particular  debt,  without  payment  of  nn 
additional  filing  fee. 

To  quote  Jackson 

■  As  tilings  now  stand  and  have  stood  for 
many  years,  creditors  generally  do  not  raise 
the  question  of  dischargeability  while  a  case 
Is  pending  i  In  eifect,  they  Ignore  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  proceedings  » 

"We  turn  the  bankrupt  out  of  court  with 
a  piece  of  paper  called  a  Discharge'  which  he 
has  to  defend  against  all  comers  in  all  courts 
In  order  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  him 

"Some  nf  the  creditors  very  promptly  tike 
the  debtor  tu  the  state  court  as  soon  a.^  the 
bankruptcy     case     Is     closed  .  .  .  notwith- 
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standing  their  illscharge  In  bankruptcy,  so 
that,  really,  the  discharge  In  bankruptcy,  lor 
many  of  our  bankrxipts  today  Is  more  or  less 
meaningless  " 

The  problem  .irises  from  the  tact  that 
bankrupts  do  not  realize  they  must  answer 
the  proceedings  iii  the  state  court  and  pro- 
duce the  discharge  as  a  defense,  otherwise 
the  creditor  will  get  a  Judgment 

I  RKDITOR    rolLoWF!) 

"I  think  It  Is  quite  true  that  many  people 
do  not  realize  this,"  Jackson  .said.  "And  e'.en 
If  they  do,  they  have  great  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining counsel  because,  obviously,  a  man 
who  has  gone  through  bankruptcy  luis  i:o 
funds  with  which  to  pay  an  attorney  to  de- 
fend him  ■ 

One  story  m  Jackson's  file  involves  a  n;an 
who  received  a  discharge  m  bankruptcy  court 
In  Utlca.  N  ^V  His  employer  moved  him  to  tlie 
west  co.ist  where  he  w  is  eued  bv  a  creditor 
who  had  pursued  him  He  moved  to  Ohio  and 
was  again  sued  Each  time  he  engaged  an  at- 
torney for  the  state  proceedings  iitid  each 
was  dismissed 

.Mter  the  third  suit  In  dllTerent  parts  of 
the  Country  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  dls- 
ktust  and  said  that  he  could  not  continue  to 
do  that  forever,  that  he  must  try  to  niake 
some  arrangement  to  pay  his  creditors 

Jackstin  and  Bare  were  among  the  wit- 
nesses who  spoke  m  favrir  I'f  H  578  at  a 
public  hearing  la-st  ve^r  conducted  by  Sen. 
Quentin  Burdick  i  D-N  D  » .  sponsor  of  the 
legislation 

Bare  emphasized  that  the  vnctims  of  the 
liKjphole  in  the  law  were  chiefly  low-mcome 
wage  earners^ — Individuals  that  need  the  ftill 
protection  of  the  bankruptcv  court 

He  said  ":n  a  majority  ot  instances  "  the 
debts  were  turned  over  to  collection  agencies 
for   collection 

ONLY    THE    BEGINNING 

■When  bankrupts  are  granted  a  dlschartc 
by  a  US  District  Court,  thev  firmly  believe 
that  the  discharge  means  exactly  what  1' 
siivs  that  they  are  uijcharged  from  all 
provable  debts  '  Bare  said. 

'  In  spite  of  the  plain  language  of  the  act. 
however,  there  are  scores  o:  Instances  when 
the  granting  of  the  discharge  is  only  the  be- 
►Jinning  of  litigation  as  to  the  effects  of  such 
discharge. 

'Many  state  court  actions  are  not  tiled  by 
creditors  in  good  faith  but  are  i.led  in  an 
effort  to  harass  and  coerce  the  bankrupt  into 
paying  debts  that  have  been  discharged  In 
the    bankruptcy    proceeding" 

Bare  predicted  that  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  loud  In  alreadv  over- 
worked state  courts  without  Increasing  the 
volume  of  work  m  the  bankruptcy  court  ap- 
preciably 

Once  It  is  known.  "  he  said.  '  that  the 
bankruptcy  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine t'ne  dischargeability  oi  debts,  and  that 
the  bankruptcy  court  intends  to  exercise 
that  jurlsdlctiO!;  your  creditors  who  are 
coming  into  court  with  pitent'y  bogus  claims 
would   be  non-existem  " 

I  HEAPER    TCI    p\Y 

Bare  said  that  a  lot  of  debts  that  are  sied 
on  are  »35  to  S.'tJO  claims. 

•  It  is  more  economical  t.>  pay  tiiat  debt 
than  it  Is  to  pay  a  SoO  filing  fee  and  to  pay 
an  addi'lonal  attorney's  lee,  Bare  said,  affirm- 
ing that  this  Is  the  theory  upon  which  some 
of  these  creditors  proceed  on 

The  only  opposition  to  the  amendment  at 
the  public  hearing  came  In  a  four-paragraph 
letter  from  tlie  .American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 

It  said  that  ■bankruptcy  court  Jurisdiction 
to  determine  the  dlschart^eabllity  and  non- 
dlschargeabllity  of  p.irticular  debts  would.  In 
some  Jurisdictions,  greatly  overburden  these 
courts  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  secure 
expeditious  administration  In  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 
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"Giving  bankruptcy  courts  Jurisdiction 
over  ordinary  civil  suits.  In  my  opinion,  would 
constitute  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
states  in  the  exercise  of  their  Judicial 
{Kjwers.  the  letter  stated  It  may  also  mean 
that  many  banks  would  have  to  bring  wit- 
nesses a  great  dlsUince,  in  some  Instances  as 
much  a.s  .several  hundred  mlle.s.  to  attend 
hearings  before  the  federal  court  of  bank- 
r.iptcy  referee. 

The  organization  also  expressed  fear  that 
"a  multiplicity  of  suits  would  result  since 
the  bankruptcy  court  would  not  have  au- 
thority to  enter  a  money  Judgment  against 
the  bankrupt  In  favor  of  the  creditor  If 
the  non-dlschargeablllty  of  the  claim  Is 
esliibllshed  .   .   ." 

Charles  Seligson,  a  law  professor  at  New 
York  University  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  B.inkruptcy  Conference,  said  that 
the  proposed  amendment  "will  not  effect  any 
startling  changes  In  the  law;  it  will  permit 
the  bankruptcy  court  to  do  as  a  matter  of 
course  what  It  would  otherwise  do  only  where 
exceptional   clrcunutances   exist." 

JHe  s.ild  "the  National  Bankruptcy  Con- 
ference h.is  for  many  years  been  In  favor  of 
a  bill  such  as  S  578  It  believes  that  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  of  the  Bankruptcy 
.^ct.  to  wit.  to  give  the  bankrupt  a  fresh  start 
In  life  free  Irom  the  burden  of  oppressive 
indebtedness,  can  best  be  achieved  by  legis- 
l.itlon  ot  this  kind." 

The  bill  did  not  come  up  for  a  vote  during 
the  hrst  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  but 
supporters  of  tlie  measure  said  they  are  hop- 
ing for  f.ivorable  action  during  the  present 
^  csslon 

B\NKRiPTi  Y  s  E.scAPE  Valves:    Chapters  X, 
XI.  XIII — The  .Alternatives 

i  Robert  P.  Kalter) 

During  t!ie  great  depression  of  the  1930s, 
businesses  and  individuals  In  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers  were  being  pushed  to  the 
brink  of  linancial  disaster  and  conditions 
were  growmt:  worse  with  each  passing  d.iy. 
Bankruptcies  were  rising  dangerously  and 
unemplovmcnt  w.ts  spreading  everywhere. 

Respondimr  t<j  the  crisis.  Congress  enacted 
a  number  o!  amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy 
.Act  to  provide  a  mechanism  to  encourage  the 
rehabllit.ition  of  businesses  and  Individuals 
in  financial  trouble. 

Tlie  legislation  established  Chapter  X  pro- 
ceedings for  corporate  reoreanization  plans; 
Chapter  XI  for  business  arrangements  with 
creditors,  and  Chapter  XIII  for  wage-earner 
plan.s. 

Strictly  speaking,  the.'^e  are  not  bankruptcy 
c.ises.  but  :in  alternative  short  of  b.inkruptcy. 
They  ii.suallv  involve  rfpLtvtr.ent  of  a  portion 
of  indebtedness  m  ac(<  rcLmce  wit.n  an  agreed 
■.:pon  plan. 

In  Chapter  XI  proceedings,  the  amount 
most  often  settled  iiixm  i~  Id  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Creditors  generally  favor  Chapter  XI 
over  straight  bankruptcy  because  it  keeps  an 
active  account  on  the  books,  and  because  the 
partial  repayment  i.~  almost  .ilways  more  than 
they  would  receive  if  ihc  b.ismess  were  forced 
Into  b.inkruptcy. 

.SAVtS    J^iBli 

.A  successlul  .irraiigtnient.  moreover,  can 
Save  the  Jobs  and  seniority  of  employes  and 
keep  them  o'l  the  ui. employment  roils. 

Chapter  XI  li.is  been  warmly  praised  by 
bankruptcy  referees  for  tiie  benefits  it  holds 
out  to  everyoiie  concerned,  and  they  agree 
it  Is  a  major  and  welcome  improvement  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Its  use  has  been  rising 
steadily. 

But  the  success  of  an  arrangement  often 
hinges  on  the  ability  to  hold  down  costs,  so 
tiiat  nn  accept^ible  plan  can  be  worked  out 
within  the  limited  finances  of  the  debtor. 

.Against  this  background.  New  Jersey's 
b.inkruptv  referees  have  adopted  a  contro- 
versial p.)Iicy  under  which  they  appoint  a 
receiver  as  a  matter  of  course  in  many  of 
Chapter  XI  proceedings. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Receivers  coet  money.  In  tlie  Chapter  XI 
phase  of  the  Hydrocarbon  Chemicals  case, 
the  receiver  asked  tor  $134,032,50.  His  fee 
was  not  set  by  the  bankruptcy  referee  who 
appointed  him,  but  by  District  Judge  Jiunee 
A.  Coolahan  (because  of  a  Liter  develop- 
ment In  the  complicated  case)  and  the 
amount  approved  was  $27,000. 

Even  In  small  and  unt\>mplicated  cases  in- 
volving one-man  businesses,  fees  lor  receiv- 
ers can  range  as  high  as  $3,000  and  $4,000. 
In  such  cases,  this  can  be  Just  high  enough, 
attorneys  point  out.  to  wash  out  an  other- 
wise workable  Chapter  XI  arrangement  and 
force  the  debtor  into  straight  b.inkruptcy. 

PRACTICE    ATTACKED 

Bankruptcy  Referee  hussell  L.  Hlller  of 
Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out  that  "the 
practice  In  tome  districts  of  appointing  a 
receiver  in  nearly  every  case  is  probably  not 
a  good  practice.  ' 

Other  referees  attack  tlie  practice  a^  a  pa- 
tronage device. 

New  Jersey  referees,  however,  claim  it  is 
better  to  appoint  a  receiver  than  to  allow 
the  debtor,  who  has  led  the  business  Into 
financial  difficulty,  to  remain  in  possession. 

Referee  Asa  tj.  Herzog  of  New  York,  who 
IS  chairman  of  the  annual  couri-spon.sored 
seminar  for  b.inkruptcy  referees,  savs  tliat 
in  Chapter  XI  cases  the  emphasis  is  on  keep- 
ing a  business  going,  and  that  the  owner  has 
more  to  lose  than  anyone  else  i!  rehabilita- 
tion fails. 

If  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  owner 
cannot  rehabilitate  the  business,  -ays  Her- 
zog, then  a  Chapter  XI  should  be  withdrawn 
and    straight    bankruptcy    substituted. 

Unlike  New  Jersey,  his  New  York  district 
does  not  appoint  leceivers  lu  Chapter  XI 
cases  "except  In  a  rare  and  urgent  case  to 
)3reserve  the  assets  oi  an  estate." 

He  said  the  practice  of  not  using  receivers 
Is  working  very  well  and  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  Chapter  XI  arrangements  are  success- 
ful. 

.A  check  of  receiver  appointments  in  New 
Jersey  show  that  most  of  them  are  civen  to 
the  bankruptcy  specialists. 

LIKE  ROUND  ROBIN 

The  same  names  keep  popping  up  again 
and  again.  And  the  recei'.cr  In  one  r.ase 
turns  up  as  the  trustee  In  the  next,  tlie  at- 
torney for  the  receiver  In  the  next,  and  the 
attorney  for  the  trustee  In  the  next,  not  un- 
like a  round  robin. 

In  1934  a  statute  was  enacted  by  Congress 
to  put  a  Eton  to  tlic  practice  u.  t!ie  .Siuthern 
District  of  New  York  of  appointing  the  Irv- 
ing Trust  Co.  receiver  in  all  bankruptcy  cases 
m  which  receivers  were  necessary. 

The  act  requires  that  the  appointment  of 
receivers  and  trustees  be  apportioned 
"among  persons,  firms.  c)r  corporations,  or 
attorneys  therefor''  so  as  to  prevent  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  from  having  a 
mono{X)ly  of  such  appointments  within 
the  district." 

In  asset  cases  In  New  Jersey,  tliose  ap- 
pointments are  Invariably  rotated  among  a 
limited  number  of  attorneys  who  specialize 
in  bankruptcy  work. 

In  effect,  they  handle  the  bulk  of  the  cases 
that  promise  substantial  fees  and  commis- 
sions— even  thoutnh  in  many  ci-.ses  their 
duties  are  nonlegal. 

The  referees  defend  their  appointments 
on  grounds  that  the  attorneys  are  competent 
and  dependable,  and  that  they  h;ive  a  fa- 
miliarity with  bankruptcy  procediires  that  is 
helpful  to  everyone  Involved  In  a  c.tse. 

But  the  records  show  these  lawyers  often 
are  late  In  filing  required  reports  and  that 
they  almost  always  seek  payment  for  work 
they  did  not  perform,  or  for  work  they 
shoulti  not  have  undertaken. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  trustees  are 
selected  by  the  creditors,  or,  more  often,  by 
those  holding  creditor  proxies. 

Here  again  the  selection  Is  restricted  to  a 
very  small  list  of  names. 
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The  trustee  Is  elected  at  the  first  meeting 
ol  creditors.  The  meeting  Is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  several  days  of  frantic  scrambling 
by  creditor  representatives  to  round  up  prox- 
ies from  those  creditors  who  are  not  inter- 
ested In  talking  part  in  the  proceedings. 

When  and  how  the  list  of  these  creditors 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor  repre- 
sentatives ha£  generated  more  than  p.o&slng 
interest  among  some  attorneys  in   the  past. 

In  any  event,  there  Is,  us  Referee  Herzog 
describes  it,  "a  lot  of  tradlni:  and  maneuver- 
ing to  mune  a  trustee,"  and  it  Irequently 
continues  Into  the  meeting,  right  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  election. 

"The  solicitation  oi  cl.iims  is  okay,  but  It 
IS  abused   "  Herzog  added. 

.NO    PKOHIBITION 

Under  the  Canons  ol  Ethics,  li  Is  unethical 
and  improper  fcjr  an  attorney  lo  solicit 
claims,  but  there  is  no  prohibition  airalnst 
a  creditor,  or  a  creditor  lepresentatlve. 
soliciting  claims  in  the  quest  lor  sufficient 
Votes  to  elect  a   particular  tru.'slee 

One  attorney  with  experience  In  b  iiikiuptcy 
p.'^actice  said  there  are  occasions  "when  we 
have  unethical  .s<jlicltlng  claims  m  the  quest 
l)art  ol  lawyers,  and  lu  some  cases,  where 
involuntary  bankruptcy  Is  involved,  it  can 
best  be  likened  'o  a  form  ol  ambulance 
chasing." 

Releree  William  Lipkin,  who  tits  in  Cam- 
den and  Newark  and  I.'-,  senior  New  Jersev 
referee,  s.dd  that  some  lawyers  in  b.inkrujitcy 
jiractice  m  the  state  are  a.ssociated  with  one 
or  more  trade  associations. 

These,  he  .s.ild,  are  essentially  creditor 
,uroupE,  .iiid  e.ich  has  its  own  attorney  m 
New  Jersey  to  liaiidle  cuses  onulnalmL'  m 
the  slate. 

Referee  William  Tallyii  said  the  trade  a.-- 
sociatioMs  "restrict  and  limit  the  number  ol 
lawyers  who  si>ecialize  in  baiikruiitcy  work" 
becaiite  they  account  fi-r  a  large  share  of  the 
imprirtant  cases. 

H\RLl  TO  .SI  ART 

Attorneys  seeking  a  start  In  b.inkruptcy 
work  hnd  it  difficult  to  build  U])  a  practice 
because  so  much  ol  the  potential  activity  is 
effectively  closed  to  them.  T.Ulyn  s..ld. 

-As  a  result,  they  generally  become  dis- 
C'luraged  and  quickly  turn  to  other  sjiecialtles 
in  tlie  law  field. 

And  as  a  result,  the  list  of  speciali.sts  in 
b.inkruptcy  remains  :-mall  and  exclusive. 
The  names  h.ive  remuined  essentially  '..he 
s.tme  over  the  p.ist  dozen  or  more  years,  a!- 
thcjUKh  tlie  Lumber  <:  cases  has  climbed 
r..pidly. 

The  biggest  ch;uiKe  In  the  bankruptcy  scene 
111  years  occurred  last  month,  hut  r\:il  among 
•  ho  lawyers. 

It  w.ts  the  apjiomtmcnt  ol  Vincent  J.  Com- 
inisa  as  the  state's  fourth  b.inkru))icy  releree. 
.■n  api):iiiitment  nnde  ni'cessary  hy  the  ris- 
ing work  load. 

I'."L.NKP.f!>TrY     No     1    URE-ALL.      V>HM      I'.'    Do 
V.HEN  THE  Wil.L  Kl  NS  Dr  Y 

By  Robert  P  Kalter) 

Knee-deep  lu  debt  and  hounded  by  credi- 
tr)rs.  many  c.'nsumers  are  beinc  nilsled  into 
b.inkruptcy. 

.\  better,  more  certain  way  out  o:  financial 
despair  is  oj-ien  to  them  under  existing  fed- 
eral laws. 

Pluncinp  into  bunkr;iptcy  i.'^  not  a  cure-all 
:    r  e'.ery  disease  that  ails  a  debtor. 

B.inkruptcy  does  not  prevent  a  b.mk  from 
If  possessing  the  family  c.ir  nor  stop  the 
:. nance  firm  from  taking  back  the  furialtiire 
If  itistallment  Imsiis  have  not  been  paid. 

NO  DinTP.REXT 

B  mkrupt^y  -  n  delay  bnt  may  not 
deter  the  determined  credit  company  from 
bringing  suit  in  E:.ate  courts  i.ji  the  pay- 
nu'tit  of  balances  due  on  outstanding  loans. 

For  a  straight  bankruptcy  proceeding,  the 
debtor  will  have  tC'  scrape  up  about  $400  (the 
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iwri-'f-  :ee  in  New  Jersey  i  I' r  an  attornev 
and  i::  .iclditl-inal  $50  (or  a  nllng  fe«  If  the 
debtiT  !s  married,  a  separate  pr'Xieedlng  will 
iilmust  certalnlv  he  necessary  for  the  spouse — 
with  an  idded  *50  nllns;  lee  and  an  extra 
«IOO  or  $200  for  the  lawyer 

Bills  to  permit  husband  and  wife  t»>  tile  a 
joint  prooeedli.K  f'lr  a  slnKle  tee  have  never 
made  It  through  C'>ngress 

There  have  been  cases  In  the  state  where 
hard-pressed  debtors  have  copied  forms  In 
•he  library,  tilled  them  lii  served  as  tlielr  I'Wn 
Attorney  .ind  arr.mged  to  pay  off  the  MllnR 
:ee  In  installments  over  a  six-month  period 
hut  surh  cases  are  rare 

lT:RtiiO    or    ADJUSTMENT 

I  he  alternative  to  stralRht  bankruptcy  l.s 
a  Chapter  XIII  proceeding.  It  ijlves  the  wage 
farner  the  .-.alarled  employee  and  the  In- 
UvUl'.ial  whose  principal  source  of  income 
i.<  comnil.sslons  what  he  needs  most — time  to 
work  hlm.«elf  out  "f  his  financial  nightmare 

Chapter  XIII  is  a  part  of  the  Chandler  Act. 
passed  bv  Coni^ress  In  1938  as  un  amendment 
to  the  Bankruptcy  .^ct  OrUlnally  anyone 
with  an  income  over  $3,600  was  disqualified 
trom  a  Chapter  XIII  proceeding  The  maxi- 
mum was  ral.sed  t..  $5,000  in  1950.  and  since 
1959  there  has  been  no  income  limit  on 
fllglblUty 

.\mong  the  benefits  available  to  debtors 
inder  Chapter  XIII  are 

.Any  (.ontract  into  which  'he  debtor  has 
been  enticed  by  traud  'T  misrepresentation 
.an  be  refi>rme<l  or  annviUed 

In  proper  rases,  interest  and  finance 
barges  or  unsecured  credit  irs'  claims  can 
be  reduced  vif  eliminated 

Certain  types  of  exectitory  contracts  may 
Me  revised  or  rejected. 

While  proceedings  are  underway,  collec- 
tion suits,  garnishment  process  and  involun- 
•ary  bankruptcy  petitions  can  be  suspended 

Even  .ifter  the  plan  has  been  approved  .ind 
put  into  operation,  deposits  required  of  the 
debtor  under  the  plan  can  be  reduced  in 
imount  or  time  can  be  extended  if  the 
debtor  encounters  unforeseen   hardships 

If  the  debtor  cannot  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  plan,  the  referee  Ciin  restore 
:he  debtors  right  to  seek  .straight  bank- 
ruptcv 

.\t  the  end  of  three  >ears  if  the  referee 
13  convinced  tlie  debtor  made  a  soixl  faith 
ettort  So  live  up  to  the  plan,  he  can  ttrant 
bim  ;•  discharge  even  though  all  ot  the 
payments  may   not   have  been   made. 

in  essence.  Chapter  XIII  permits  a  plan  to 
be  worked  out  under  which  the  debtor  re- 
pays his  debis  through  a  court-. ippolnted 
trtistee  in  weekly  installments  over  a  three- 
vear  period. 

Often  the  extent  of  indebtedness  can  be 
substantially  reduced  In  the  development 
jf  the  plan,  particularly  where  .terns  were 
purchased  on  credit  at  greatly  inflated  prices. 
or  where  loans  were  made  at  excessive  rates 
■f    Interest. 

SAI.ART    FACTOR 

Earnings  are  also  a  factor.  If  a  man's 
.salary  Is  such  that  he  can  only  .ifford  to  pay 
ilO  weekly  without  Imposing  a  hardship  on 
his  lamily  and  his  Indebtedness  totals 
■?2.500.  I  pl.it!  may  be  worked  out  i  with  cred- 
itor .ipprovali  to  reduce  the  debt  to  SI. 500 
Creditors  frequently  agree  to  tlie  reduction 
because  if  the  plan  Is  not  .ipproved,  the 
debtor  will  go  Into  straight  bankruptcy  and 
they  will  got  nothing  Instead  of  the  partial 
repavment   through  compromise. 

The  *10,  S15  or  520  a  week  which  the 
debtor  repays  under  the  plan  Is  cenerally 
substantially  less  -han  the  amotint  he  has 
been  paving  off  to  lils  various  creditors 

In  most  cases,  the  filing  fee  i  which  is 
only  S15i  and  the  attorneys  fee  (whlrh  gen- 
erally is  much  less  than  the  ?400  for  a 
straight  bankruptcy  even  though  more  work 
is  involved  In  the  Chapter  XIII  proceeding) 
are  made  a  part  of  the  plan,  so  there  ts  no 
big  Initial  out-of-pocket  payment 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  the  debtor,  the  plan  provides  a  rea- 
sonable way  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  bank- 
ruptcy, preserves  his  credit  rating,  keeps  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  loan  shark.<  Along  the 
way  he  may  acquire  new  Insight  into  t.imlly 
hnance  and  budgeting  problems. 

An  individual  incidentally,  can  only  be 
granted  .i  straight  bankruptcy  discharge 
once  every  six  years 

Bep  Hlchard  H  Poff  (D-Va  ).  who  Is  dis- 
turbed bv  the  limited  use  that  Is  being  made 
of  ChapUT  XIII.  said. 

■'Unhappily,  a  few  creditors  actually  prefer 
that  the  debtor  take  straight  bankruptcy 
Knowing  that  the  debtor  with  a  discharge 
in  his  [>ocket  is  ineligible  lor  another  six 
years,  they  .ictlvely  seek  him  out  and  urge 
new  credit  upon  him  ' 

On  several  .Kcasioiis  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  has  urged  greater 
use  of  Chapter  XIII  In  .ipproprlate  cases,  yet 
m  nscal  1966  i.f  160299  employe  tilings  only 
28  261  were  Wage  Earner  Plans,  or  17  6  per 
cent. 

BELOW     AVERAGE 

New  Jersey  wa.s  below  the  national  aver- 
.ige  with  122  Wage  Earner  Plans  <mt  of  793 
employe  filings  of  15  4  percent,  although  It 
was  substanti.illv  above  New  York,  and 
Pennsylv.mia 

.\t  .1  hearing  before  .i  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  l.ust  M.iy,  M.ix  .\  Denny  execu- 
tive vice  president  ■>(  tlie  American  Indus- 
trial Bankers  A?s<>cnttlon  and  a  member  of 
•he  consumer  b.mkruptcy  committee  of  the 
\mertcan  Bur  Association,  testified 

there  is  no  question  but  that  where 
Chapter  XIII  is  used,  it  works  The  trouble 
is  thiit  it  IS  not  being  used  uniformly 
throughout    the    United    .States  -     .    . 

'  Those  who  have  had  experience  In  bank- 
ruptcy know  that  filing  straight  petitions  Is  a 
lot  easier  than  a  Chapter  XIII  Ytm  till  out  a 
form,  you  hie  it  hold  .»  lirst  meeting,  and 
that  is  about  it  .\  Chapter  XIII  requires  a 
plan,  requires  solicitation  of  the  creditors, 
some  negotiation,  md  then  after  the  plan 
IS  confirmed,  it  requires  work  on  the  part 
of  the  trustee  to  see  th.it  the  man  compiles 
with  tlie  plan 

"'Oftentimes  it  also  involves  negotiations 
'Aith  the  man's  employer  While  all  this  takes 
much  more  time  and  effort,  we  believe  it  Is 
well  forth  u  for  all  concerned 

Inasmuch  as  the  releree  under  the  present 
law  has  no  authorltv  or  discretion  to  change 
straight  bankruptcy  to  a  Chapter  XIII,  cer- 
t.iinly  the  bWime  lor  its  Idck  of  unilorm  use 
throughout  the  country  cannot  be  placed 
•ih  him. 

We  feel  trie  real  blame  lies  with  the  legal 
profession  itself  Instead  of  counseling  with 
the  debtor  is  they  should,  manv  are  in- 
clined to  take  the  easv  wav  nut  and  Just  rec- 
ommend lajid  in  some  areas  it  .ippeurs  they 
even  encourage)    straight  bankruptcy" 

GOOD   RESULTS 

Donald  Atlas  and  Ronald  Llttman,  fA'o  of 
the  attornevs  with  the  Newark  Legal  Services 
Project,  f'jnded  bv  the  antlpovertv  program, 
said  that  a  number  of  wage  earners  in  the 
'.ow-mcome  bmckets  h.tve  been  and  are  be- 
ing directed  to  Chapter  XIII  proceedings 
instead  of  straight  bankruptcy  "with  good 
results." 

Onginally  Project  attorneys  handled  the 
'egal  work.  Now  most  of  them  simply  review 
the  cases  and  where  a  Chapter  XIII  filing  Is 
feasible,  the  debtor  Is  told  about  Its  advan- 
tages and  IS  referred  to  bankruptcy  court 
Here  he  is  placed  in  contact  with  an  att.)r- 
:iey  who  specializes  in  Chapter  XIII. 

"There  are  several  In  the  city  who  do  a 
good  job  and  charge  very  low  fees  which  i.re 
paid  i>ff  under  the  Wage  Earner  Plan  at  a 
few  cents  a  w^ek."  Llttman  said. 

We  believe  the  Chapter  XIII  proceeding 
has  benefits  for  the  lov\ -Income  wage  earner 
and  advantages  for  the  community,"  he 
.idded. 

He  said  that  no  tally  is  kept  on  the  number 
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of  people  who  are  advised  to  use  Chapter 
XIlI  because  the  It'gal  work  is  usually  han- 
dled  by  attorneys   outside   the   Project 

Royal  E  Jackson,  ihief  of  tiie  Bankruptcy 
Division  of  the  Administrative  Orflce  of  the 
US  Courts,  said  that  b.mkruptcy  referees 
indicated  that  in  fiscal  1966  about  one-third 
of  the  rmployes  tiling  lor  straight  b.mk- 
ruptcy had  earnings  that  might  have  enabled 
them  to  use  leasible  Wage  Karner  Plans 

Theodore  S  Meth  of  New.irk,  the  standing 
trtistee  for  Chapter  XIII  cases  in  North  and 
Central  New  Jersey,  is  convinced  that  many 
more  consumers  should  be  using  Wage  Earn- 
er Pl.ins  than  are  presently  Iiling  lor  them. 

SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

He  said  that  consumer  bankruptcy  is  a 
serious  .social  problem  .md  that  through 
Cliapter  XIII  proceedings  from  a  S(x:lal  .uid 
moral   view,   the  individuals  can  be  helped" 

Meth,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Ainericm 
Bar  Association's  Consumer  Bankruptcy 
Committee  and  .i  laculty  member  .a  Seton 
Hall  University,  s.iid  the  chief  problem  with 
Chapter  XIII  Is  that  "the  lawyers  are  not 
interested  in  it." 

He  said  his  office  cotild  handle  500  addi- 
tional cases  overnlgnt  because  the  operation 
IS  computerized  for  swift,  economical  record- 
keeping. 

Meth  said  that  an  •'effective  Chapter  XIII 
program  could  be  set  up  by  the  state,  as  has 
been  done  In  Ohio,  where  a  good  -system  is 
operating. 

•"We  really  don't  need  a  bankruptcy  court 
for  consumer  cases."  he  said  "The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  an  adrrunlstrative  aetency  could 
do  a  wonderful  Job  " 

Meth  s.ild  he  would  like  to  hire  a  [).irt- 
tlme  social  worker  to  advise  and  counsel 
those  enrolled  In  Wage  Earner  Plans 

"I  try  to  do  what  I  can.  but  I  know  th.it 
.1  professional  could  really  help  these  people 
by  teaching  them  how  to  manage  hiumces 
and  how  to  handle  other  problems  tiiat 
arise."  Meth  said.  They  c<iuld  be  shown  how 
to  open  a  check  account  and  how  to  budget  " 

A    lAILURE 

Meth  feels  the  present  bankruptcy  net  Is 
a  failure  because  'there  Is  no  way  to  get 
the  pe<:)ple  who  need  Chapter  XIU  to  use  it  " 

He  Is  a  strong  suppwrter  of  a  hill  iHR. 
1057)  now  pending  In  Congress  that  .^^ceks 
to  Increa-se  the  use  ot  Chapter  XIII  by  re- 
quiring debtors  to  use  It.  where  able  finan- 
cially to  do  so. 

The  Consumer  Bankruptcy  Committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  a  number 
of  other  organizations  have  urged  Its  p.issaKc 

Strong  opposition,  however,  has  come  from 
the  Committee  on  Bankruptcy  .Administra- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  which  contends  that  the  success  of 
Chapter  XIII  cases  depends  upon  them  beiiiK 
voluntary. 

It  said  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
"discriminatory"  In  that  wage  earners  would 
be  denied  bankruptcy  relief  available  to  nou- 
wage  earners. 

The  controversy  Is  characteristic  of  the 
bankruptcy  system  Itself  In  that  It  does  not 
lend   Itself   to  easy   solution. 

NO   CHOICE 

From  the  debtor's  standpoint.  It  boUsdown 
to  this:  If  he  is  channeled  Into  stralgbt 
bankruptcy  without  being  told  about  Chap- 
ter XIII,  he  Is  denied  a  choice  Congress  made 
available  to  him  and  is  denied  relief  for 
six  years.  If  he  Is  forced  to  accept  Chapter 
XlIl  when  he  prefers  straight  bankruptcy, 
he  IS  denied  his  right  to  immediate  re;ief 

Almost  everyone,  however,  agrees  that 
where  a  debtor  chooses  Chapter  XIII  It  has 
worked  very  well.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
all  Wage  Earner  Plans  are  successfully  com- 
pleted. 

In  fiscal  1966,  the  total  payment  to  credi- 
tors in  these  successful  cases  was  $18  826.318. 

The  showing  l.s  considered  excellent  and 
encouraging,  particularly  m  view  of  the  f.ict 
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that  iioii-busmess  bankruptcies  are  continu- 
ing to  cMnib  steeply  -  from  .'19,073  in  fiscal 
1:'40  to  1!»1 ,7J7  in  fiscal  l'.i67  During  the  same 
period  business  b.uikruptcies  increased  only 
slightlv   Irom  13,24H  to  16600. 

Ill  other  words  non-business  bankruptcies 
accounted  for  74  out  of  every  100  bank- 
ruptcies in  tiscal  I'.(4Ci  and  for  92  of  every 
loo  in  tiscal  1967 

.Another  -et  of  fmures  provides  an  inkling 
of  why  this  Increa.sc  h.i.s  occurred.  Over  the 
s.une  time  span,  consumer  credit  outstand- 
ing has  soared  Inim  :',•  billion  to  over  $93 
billion 

But  that  's  certainly  not  the  whole  story. 
Many  social  and  (conomic  factors  come  Into 
l>;av. 

New  Jersey's  b.mkruiJtcv  referees,  for  ex- 
ample, note  that  m  rc<'ent  years  there  has 
been  a  rise  in  the  number  of  consumer  bank- 
ruptcies brought  about  completely,  or  in 
l.irge  part,  by  indebtedness  to  doctors,  den- 
tists and  hospitals 

Regardless  of  ttio  c.iuse  of  b.mkruptcy,  the 
referees  .igree  tiiat  greater  use  of  Chapter 
XIII  IS  to  be  encouraited 

I   RKUIT    BASLS 

They  point  out  that  consumer  credit  is 
extended  on  ;  i-.e  promise  of  repayment  out 
of  future  c.irninEs.  The  Wage  K.irner  Plans 
provide  .1  niei'li.inism  tor  this  repayment 
while  preserving  the  dignity  "f  the  mdi- 
vidu.il 

District  Jud>:e  Wesley  K  Brown  ol  Kansas, 
a  former  b.mkruptcy  riteree  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  B.mkruptcy  Adminis- 
tration o!  the  Judicial  Conlerence.  in  com- 
menting on  the  ri.'^e  of  b mkruptcies,  said: 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  statistical 
data  may  be  interestuiir  but  courts  deal  with 
debtors  and  creditors  on  an  individual  basis. 

'They  .^re  person.s'  who  seek  relief,  not 
statistics  " 

BANKRT-pTrv      Going     f.oiNC.   CiONE — A   Case 

History  in  Dwindling  Assets 

I  By  Robert  P    Kalter) 

For  an  insight  into  the  linaiicial  ins  and 
outs  of  bankruptcy,  nothing  Is  quite  as  re- 
vealing as  the  c.tse  records  of  completed 
b.mkruptcy  proceedings. 

Ueciiu.se  the  arithmetic  is  simple  and  the 
r. implications  are  few.  the  .■-mall  asset  case 
Is  a  perfect  suirung  point. 

What  lollows  is  a  typical  c.ise  In  that 
<  .itegory. 

With  i.nly  minor  ',  .inations.  there  have 
been  dozens  of  others  like  It  In  recent  years. 

.\11  d.itcs  and  data  are  taken  directly  from 
the  rocord.s.  Tlie  name  of  the  bankrupt,  how- 
ever, and  the  nauies  of  the  principals  par- 
ticipating In  the  pr.>ceedin2ts  are  being  with- 
held becavise  they  are  not  important  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article. 

OWN    BUSINESS 

The  cise  involved  an  Individual  who  op- 
erated his  own  business. 

A  petition  of  bankruptcy  (voluntary)  was 
filed  on  his  behalf  by  a  New  Jersey  attorney. 
A  ,J50  tiling  fee  was  paid.  The  attorney's  fee 
was  stated  as  *.=)00  and  '.vas  paid. 

The  same  dav.  anoiher  Newark  attorney, 
whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  lawyer,  was  named 
receiver  by  the  bankruptcy  referee. 

An  accountm-;  l:i  the  petition  showed 
debts  totaling  Just  under  $18,000. 

.Also  'in  the  s.ime  day,  the  referee  ap- 
I)ointed  an  appraiser 

Four  days  later,  the  appraisal  was  made. 
The  value  of  property  wa.s  appraised  at 
$852.78 — the  "forced  sale"  value. 

.A  mouth  later,  an  auctioneer  was  named 
by  the  referee. 

.A  few  days  thereafter,  Mr.  Lawyer,  who 
had  been  tlte  receiver,  was  named  the  trus- 
tee, and  he  accordingly  turns  over  the  assets 
that  had  been  in  his  custody  as  receiver  to 
himself  as  trustee. 

.About  a  week  later,  an  auction  sale  was 
i.eld  and  the  Jissets  sold  for  about  $1,400. 
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SALE  APPROVED 

The  next  day,  the  releree  approved  the 
s;Ue  and  gave  his  approval  to  a  >50  fee  f"r 
the  appraiser. 

Two  months  later,  the  auctioneer  requested 
p.iyment  of  JGS  as  his  commission  on  the 
sale  10  per  cent  of  the  prossl.  and  $125  for 
disbtir.sements  in  connection  with  the  auc- 
tion The  expenses:  $'J7.50  for  advertising. 
$7.50  for  circul.irs  and  postage  and  $'.'()  n.r 
help  I  three  men  at  ■■f.lO  each  i , 

As  lar  .IS  could  lie  learned,  there  is  no 
independent  check  to  find  out  whether  tliree 
men  actually  were  needed  or  used  on  this 
job.  The  signed  statenieiu  to  tiie  auctioneer 
customarily  is  accejited  at  lace  v.iliic.  smne- 
thing  which  is  not  done  with  irtorneys.  as 
will  be  seen  later,  although  they  are  ""of- 
licers  of  the  court."' 

Including  the  appraisal  lee,  tiie  total  cost 
ol  the  sale  of  assets  w.as  S-240 'J!)  or  IH  jier 
cent  of  the  amount  gros.scd 

Six  months  later.  Mr.  Lawyer,  as  trustee, 
petitioned  the  referee  for  permission  to  ap- 
prove an  olfer  from  the  bankrupt's  wife  to 
buy  her  husband's  interest  m  a  one-half  In- 
mterest  she  and  her  husband  i-wn  in  their 
home.  The  bankrupt's  niother-ii:-l,iw  owns 
the  other  one-half  interest. 

The  next  month,  tlie  sale  is  approved  by 
the  referee,  adding  $275  77  \n  the  assets  of 
the  estate. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr  1  .iwyer  h.id  re- 
ceived ajjproval  Irom  the  referee  to  serve 
as  his  own  attorney,  both  "vhen  iie  was 
trustee  and  r<»ceiver. 

All  of  the  activity  to  date  has  bi-ought  in 
less  than  $1,600. 

Later  that  month.  Mr.  Lawyer  petitions 
the  referee  to  approve  $71.67  as  commissions 
l.)r  his  service  as  receiver  "with  full  pow- 
ers" and  $6.85  for  expenses 

LOWER    RATK 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  whv  a  receiver 
with  lull  powers  was  necessary  m  this  c.ise. 
As  a  receiver  with  more  custodian  duties,  tlie 
commissions  would  be  computei 
rate  and  would  have  amounted 
stead  ol  $71  G7. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Lawyer  jietltloned  the 
referee  for  $112.50  in  commissions  and  $5.85 
for  expenses  for  his  services  a.s  trustee;  $650 
for  about  35  hours'  work  as  attorney  for  the 
trustee:  and  $500  for  about  30  hours'  work 
as  attorney  for  the  receiver. 

Altogether.  Mr.  Lawyer  requested  payment 
ol  almost  $1,400  in  commissions  and  attorney 
lees  and  $12.70  for  expenses. 

The  next  month,  the  referee  acted  on  Mr. 
Lawyer's  requests  for  payment.  He  approved 
$50  in  commissions  as  receiver.  $100  as  com- 
missions as  trustee,  $150  as  attorney  for  the 
receiver.  $200  as  attorney  for  the  trustee,  plus 
the  $12.70   for  expenses — a   total   of   $512.70. 

Previously  $50  liad  been  paid  to  the  ap- 
praiser and  $190.38  to  the  auctioneer. 

The  bankrupt's  estate  of  some  $1,600  is 
now  down  to  about  $830. 

Next,  a  fee  of  $56.68  was  ordered  deducted 
for  the  Keierees  Salary  and  Kxjjeiise  Fund 
and  $85  for  the  services  of  a  court  reporter 
for  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings. 

PHIORITY    FOR    IRS 

The  balance  exactly  covered  a  claim  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  has  priority 
on  the  assets  of  a  bankrupt  niter  tne  hUor- 
neys  are  paid  and  the  costs  of  administration 
deducted. 

The  creditors,  who  were  owed  about 
$17,000  by  the  bankrupt's  own  accounting, 
waited  almost  a  year  to  learn  that  they  would 
receive  nothing. 

In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  no  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  priority  claim  and  a 
modest  balance  remains  for  distribution 
among  the  creditors.  In  small  asset  cases, 
such  as  this  one,  the  balance  may  range  from 
$200  to  $2,000. 

A    veteran    bankruptcy    lawyer    estimated 
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ed'  at  a  lower 
to  $25.83  in- 


th.it  the  avei.ige  return  to  crediturs  m  such 
.  a.scs  V..1S  abiiui  H  cents  (jii  e.ich  dollar  ol  in- 
(iebtetl:ie>s 

He  s.ild  th.it  in  bigger,  more  complicated 
ciuses.  attorneys  get  more  In  lees  and  com- 
missions, other  expenses  are  (,'reater.  and 
about  the  same  "average"  distribution  of 
eiEht  cents  on   the  dollar  holds  true. 

Even  when  the  creditors  do  comp.iratively 
well,  the  system  is  no  less  costly  and  the  wait 
lor  nn.il  pivnieiu  is  usually  lunger. 

A    2-Vr.AR    WAIT 

In  a  r.uiS  case,  for  example,  where  i:  editors 
were  f.i.iid  bark  24  per  cent  on  their  claims, 
they  had  iw  u.iit  nearly  tWij  ve.irs  lor  their 
money 

.Auamsl  claihis  I'l  S-20.055  14.  they  received 
$4,843.80. 

The  costs  incurred  in  getting  tills  t'l  them 
totaled  $4.875  29.  or  sllithtly  more  than  $1 
.or  each  $1  repaid. 

The  attorneys  got  $2,712  68  in  lees,  com- 
missions and  expenses  <  56  \ieT  cent  of  the 
;.)tal  costs  of  the  c.isei.  and  the  Referees' 
^  .hirv  and  Expense  Fund.  $260  01 

1  lie  bii^cest  lee.  $1,000.  went  to  t!ie  at- 
!  rnev  1  .r  the  trustee.  'I'he  alli  rney  for  the 
receiver  was  ijiven  $750.  And  the  two  lawyers 
shared  an  additional  $250  us  attorneys  for 
the  creditors  wh.3  initiated  the  involuntary 
bankruptcy  action 

The  case  incideiitally.  drau-ged  on  an  ad- 
ditional .SIX  months  while  the  trustees  at- 
tempted to  collect  $1,800  which  he  insisted 
liad  been  illegally  appropriated  by  an  at- 
lornev  for  the  bankrupt  lor  services  per- 
'.  -niied  prior  to  tiie  b.mkruptcy. 

.A  settlement  .jf  $350  was  linally  readied, 
resulting  m  a  net  eain  for  creditors  of  ap- 
proxlmatelv  $170.  after  deductintt  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

lor  the  i.-.ritest  ol  the  II  creditors  in  the 
r.ise.  It  meant  an  additi:inal  $40  and  cliange, 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  his  $4,671  50  claim. 

ADDED    Sa.40 

1  he  smallest  creditor  la  claim  of  $400) 
L'ot  a'oout  $3.40  additional  as  a  result  of  the 
delayed  settlement.  T.he  claimant  would 
have  had  tlie  use  of  $93,21  f'.r  six  months, 
instead  ol  waiting  to  receive  $96  61. 

In  the  light  of  o:t-repeated  official  concern 
about  the  high  administrative  costs  in  bank- 
ruptcy, some  observers  inaint  in  that  some 
.s.ivings  can  be  achieved  in  every  asset  case 
involvins  an  auctioneer 

It  IS  the  present  practice  for  the  auctioneer 
lo  turn  over  the  gross  jiroceeds  of  a  .^^  ile. 
exposmi;  tiie  entire  sum  to  commissions  by 
the  receiver  and  trustee  and  tu  a  percentage 
deduction  for  the  Referees"  Salary  and  Ex- 
pense Fund, 

If  the  auctioneer  turned  over  oiilv  the  net 
sum  realized  on  t!ie  s:;le.  ills  costs  and  com- 
mission would  be  eliminated  from  tlie  three 
separate  levies. 

"  The  bigger  the  sale,  tiio  greater  the  savings 
that  would  result  Irom  this  bookkecjjing 
change.  In  a  moderate  case,  -.vhcre  all  of  the 
assets  are  from  an  auction  s.de  that  pros.ses 
$15,000.  the  saving  would  be  .■•55.  based  on  a 
commission  of  $750  and  costs  of  $250.  The  re- 
ren  cr  w'juld  fjet  slO  less,  the  trustee  5-20 
less  and  the  referees'  fund  $25  less. 

In  pressing  for  creater  economy.  Releree 
Rus.sell  L.  Hiller  of  Pennsylvania  urged  ref- 
erees to  give  more  eifort  to  a  prcczram  of 
■plucElng  the  leaks."  even  where  only  a 
n.odest  reduction  in  overall  costs  could  be 
achieved. 

With  respect  to  auction  costs.  Hiller  said: 

"There  iiavc  been  instances  of  auctioneers 
iiicurriiiE  large  expense  for  the  hire  of  un- 
.■■'tiilled  l:ibor  at  s'r:llled  l.'^taor  rates  to  clean 
the  premises,  lot  and  arrange  the  foods,  and 
*'i  generally  n.ssist  the  tiuctionecr  at  the 
auction. 

"We  (bankruptcv  referees)  should  examine 
".vith  p"rlia|.',s  greater  c:ire  than  we  ordinarily 
CO  the  ciiarges  made  f'jr  these  services." 
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B^vKKi  nc  Y      The    Bigger    They     Are     the 

HAnnEH  They   Fau, 

l(Bv  n^.ber*.  P   Kalter) 

The  dally  activities  of  bankruptcy  courts 
attract  no  public  attention  Even  creditors 
•vlth  I  direct  ananctal  stake  m  the  pr'>ceed- 
tnK  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  show  up  In 
person  to  l(Xik  after  their  interests  Day  after 
ilav  operations  grind  on,  never  quite  entlc- 
:ni?  the  curiosity  seekers  who  flock  to  other 
."irts 

But  bankruptcy  has  Its  share  of  Intrigue, 
■-canda!     roguery,    frauds   and    crimes. 

The  Tlno  [)p-^iiB;ells  salad  "U  Ciuse  hurt  all 
if  theae  factors  It  was — and  is— the  biggest 
bankruptcy  ever  to  nit  New  Jersev  i>r  the 
nation  The  collapse  of  the  inulll-nillllon- 
lioUar  empire  literally  nx-ked  the  nnanclal 
world,  caused  embarrassment  to  .stnld  lending 
.nstllutlons.  jolted  stock  brokerage  nrms  and 
resulted  in  huge  losses  to  scores  of  .ompanles 
ind  oorporailons  that  extended  credit  to  De- 
Angells.  in  gix)d  faith,  and  were  never  re- 
paid 

MY.STERY    REMAINS    . 

Because  of  Its  scale  and  scoped,  because  of 
:ts  boldness  and  daring  all  lacets  of  the 
debacle  .ittracted  widespread  public  iitten- 
•lon  through  and  including  the  indictment 
md  sentencltiK  to  jail  of  the  mt»n  »li'.>  mas- 
terminded rt 

Even  'oeray.  venrs  later  rn>stery  still 
shrouds  cert-Hln  ;LS[>ects  of  the  i.Mse  ind  ef- 
rorts  ire  still  under  way  to  unravel  some  of 
•he  mt're  obscure  tr.u^sactlons 

The  salad  "il  empire  was  bullfl  t  n  lalse  fi- 
nancial statements.  non-^Mstent  ..fsets  .vid 
the  frantic  juggling  of  shipments,  aided  .ind 
■ibetted  bv  easy  credit  in  astrdnamlcal  sums. 

DeAngells  was  a  hog  butcher  before  taking 
"ver  the  modest  operations  ot  the  Goebel 
Packing  Co.  in  North  Bergen  shortly  alter 
World  War  tl 

In  iy53.  ntunclal  dlfflctilttes  forced  the 
iloebel  hrm  Into  a  reorganization  proceeding 
:!i  bankruptcy  court.  DeAiigehs  emerged 
from  the  tase  with  unlimited  cradit  He  tx>r- 
.-owed  heavily  from  Jl<x-k  excliange  hrnii  and 
major  :et'.dmg  institutions,  usini  warehouse 
.-eceipts  as  secvirltv 

He  .ulded  a  lalf-dozen  :'orixiratlons  and 
ime  dose  to  ci-.rnering  the  world  noarket  on 
salad  oil 

f  RICES    DROPPED 

De.\ni;ells  ^'ea.-ed  Ills  frantic  ■.^jerallons  to 
an  anticipated  r:3e  In  prices.  InjteaU.  prices 
Iropped.  .mddenlv  .aid  without  \»arning.  and 
DeAngells  was  m  trouble 

No  one,  however,  suspected  'he  extent  of 
:ne  dlfBcultles  in  Novemt>er.  1963.  when  a 
rotitlne  Chapter  XI  petition  was  filed  In 
bankruptcy  court  in  Newark  on  behalf  of 
•he  Al'.ied  Crude  Vegetable  Oil  Co.  of 
Bayonne 

Only  gradually  did  a  dark  hint  of  the 
niuttl-milUon-doUar  scale  and  •♦cope  of  the 
-wmdle  begin  to  emerge 

He  was  indicted  for  the  transfer  o? 
:orged  warenuuse  receipts,  pleaded  guilty 
and  m  July.  1965.  was  sentenced  to  20  years 
'.n  federal  prison,  a  term  he  is  now  serving 
at  Lewlsburg.  Pa 

The  collapse  of  the  empire  '.eft  a  long 
string  of  victims  (Including  the  U3  gov- 
ernment! .md  remains  as  a  classic  example 
of  the  pitfalls  of  an  enterprise  based  on  the 
principle  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

IN.\OEQC\TE    CHECKS 

To  .»  l.'.rge  extent,  the  DeAngells  case  re- 
jects an  economy  based  on  easy  credit  and, 
ess-thMU-adequate  credit  checks  .^nd  to 
this  extent,  fitiaucl.U  experts  agree,  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  salad  oil  pattern,  can  occur 
in  the  future — once  again  bringing  red 
cheeks  'o  the  credit  executives  and  red  ink 
:o  their  ledger  books 

In  the  meantime,  an  entirely  new  kind 
if  problem  has  surfaced  In  the  bankruptcy 
field    It  involves  the  takeover  of  legitimate 
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businesses  by  underworld  characters  The 
racketeers  strip  the  business  of  assets,  allow 
the  bills  to  go  unpaid  and  then  skip  out,  leav- 
ing a  wcprthless  company  shell  behind  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  bankruptcy  courts 

They  are  known  as  'scam"  cases,  and  they 
have  popped  up  in  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
\  anla  and  New  York. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  cases,  in  a  crude 
and  unsubtle  form,  led  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  Vito  Maltese.  «  Jerseyan  with  a 
gambling  background 

He  rented  a  stall  In  a  New  York  market, 
bought  rhiokens  In  truckload  lots  on  cred- 
it, sold  them  for  cash  at  less  than  his  cost 
figure,  then  slipped  out  without  paying  for 
the  fowl  The  operation  netted  him  about 
$150,000  in  three  weeks  The  creditors  In- 
herited a  bankrupt  business  that  was 
worthless 

In  a  similar  ci\se  underworld  hgures  In 
New  York  muscled  their  way  into  control  of 
the  Murray  Packing  Co  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  ■scam"  it  into  bankruptcy  They 
bought  $J  million  worth  of  meat,  sold  it  for 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  and 
walked  oIT  with  the  cash  in  a  Uttle  black 
big  after  making  a  lump-sum  withdrawal 
Irom  the  company's  bank  They,  too  were 
caught  and  convicted 

Cases  such  .us  these  merely  reinforce  the 
public's  image  that  anyone  who  goes  bank- 
rupt 13  a  crook — which  of  course  is  unfair 
to  the  vast  majority  of  debtors  who  simply 
Tall  victim  to  bad  luck,  poor  management  or 
unforeseeable  changes  In  fortune. 

Bankruptcy  Referee  Asa  S  Herzog  of  New 
York  insists  that  "bankrupts  are  mostly 
honest  ■■ 

Tliere  are  »ome  crooks."  he  says,  "but  no 
more  than  in  any  other  area  If  the  general 
p.ipulatlou  has  5  per  cent  crooks,  bankruptcy 
lias  5  per  cent." 

But  bankruptcy,  us  one  court  of&clal 
pointed  out.  "  U  a  very  sensitive  area" 

Most  of  the  formal  proceedings  center  on 
an  examination  C'i  the  debtor  to  hnd  out  what 
happened  to  the  :-is3ets  that  should  be  in 
his  possession  and  where  did  the  money  go. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  a  summer 
lodge,  worth  $20  000  or  $30,000.  has  some- 
how changed  .wnershlp  from  a  corpvoratlon 
to  Its  president  with  no  evidence  of  money 
having  changed  hands.  Such  transfers  can 
involve  almost  any  kind  of  valuable  :isset — 
stocks,  bonds,  a  pleasure  boat,  real  estate, 
machinery,  equipment. 

There  are  also  instances  of  personal  I  O  U.'s 
dis.ippearing  from  the  hies  and  of  Incoming 
ihecks  being  diverted  to  personal  .iccounts. 

The  skilled  attorney  who  specializes  In 
bankruptcy  often  earns  his  reputation  on  his 
ability  to  examine  debtors  and  bring  to  light 
such  unauthorized  iranaactlous. 

And  the  line  that  sepjiraies  criminal  from 
non-criminal  activity  in  this  area  is  often 
.1  thin  one.  hinging  on  the  words  knowing 
and  fraudulently." 

In  most  bankruptcy  cases,  the  criminal  as- 
;>e«;ts  are  rarely  explored  and  even  less  fre- 
quently pursued  Those  involved  in  the  pro- 
ceedings are  content  with  the  discjvery  und 
recovery  of  missing  assets  The  question  of 
•whether  ;hey  -A^ere  knowingly  ,ind  fraudu- 
lently transferred  in  the  first  instance  Is  gen- 
erally Ignored. 

Federal  law  provides  for  a  fine  of  $5,000 
.md  live  years  in  prison  .is  a  maximum  f)en- 
ally  for  anyone  convicted  oi  knowingly  and 
fraudulently  concealing  property,  making  a 
false  oath.  mutU-itlng  recortls  or  falsifying 
documents,  among  other  similar  acts  in  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding 

Tne  Aaniinlstratlve  Ofldce  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Olvisloii  receives  about  tOO  complaints 
a  '.ear  In  connection  with  questionable  prac- 
•ices.  tmethlc.il  .(crivities  on  the  part  of  at- 
torneys and  suspect  occurrences. 

Royal  E  Jackson,  chief  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Division.  s.iy4  all  complalrWs  jire  investigated 
and  corrective  action  taken  where  necessary. 
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■  We  are  strictly  an  administrative  body." 
he  adds,  and  we  have  no  right  to  go  beyond 
administration  \inless  criminality  Is  In- 
volved " 

.Ml  L>f  us."  Jack.son  said,  "must  bend  over 
tjackwards  to  do  everything  po.sslble  to  see 
that  It  is  clean  .ind  wholesome  and  carries 
out  the  Intent  of  Congress." 

BANKRt  I'TCV      A  No.NPROFIT  I.NsriTlTE  J^TIUIKS 

THE   Hrokits  Picture 
iBv    Robert   P     Kalteri 

Changes  in  the  method  and  manner  of 
dealing  with   bankruptcy  are  in   the  otflng 

How  sweeping  these  changes  will  be  hlUKes 
on  ,1  number  of  separate  efforts  which  are 
currently  underv^ay.  and  the  willingness  of 
Congress  to  face  up  to  the  problem  and  act 
to  solve   it 

Of  the  various  projects  in  progress,  the 
one  which  has  created  the  greatest  stir  Is  a 
comprehensive,  in-depth  study  of  the  en- 
tire bankruptcy  systeir.  by  the  nonprofit 
Brcxikmgs    Institution. 

The  study  was  launched  late  in  1965  v^lth 
the  blesslng.s  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  and  u  rJUUGO  trant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation 

lus  findings  are  expected  to  be  published 
Liter   th;s   year 

The  project  is  headed  bv  David  T  Stanley, 
■A-ho  was  born  and  raised  m  Es^sex  County.  Is 
.1  graduate  of  Princeton  University  .aid  is  a 
specialist  in  public  administration  research 
Staff  members  include  four  university  !>ro- 
fessors  and  Mi.ss  Marjorle  Oirth'.  an  at'orney 
who  specialized  in  bankruptcy  cases  in  New- 
Jersey 

many   questions 

The  study  seeks  to  find  answers  to  a  num- 
ber of  questions  that  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  bankruptcy  system. 

As  outlined  by  SUmley  these  are  .--ome  of 
•he  questions  the   project  hopes  to  answer- 

What  would  be  the  principal  elements  in 
an  Ideal  system  lor  dealing  with  insolvency 
in  Amerlc.in  society? 

What  .ire  the  major  reasons  v.hy  total 
bankruptcies  .ire  increasing  at  a  rate  that 
outrun  the  rate  of  Increase  m  t:ros.s  national 
prixluct  or  the  rate  of  Increase  m  population':' 

Whv  Is  the  rale  ot  increase  in  business 
bankruptcies  so  smalP 

What  deficiencies  are  there  in  systems  that 
are  supposed  to  vt-arn  creditors  oi  impendmt; 
dlfllculues.' 

How  much  control  do  creditors  really  have 
over  business  liquidations'  And  how  appro- 
priate is  this  degree  of  control? 

Why  are  some  individuals  t'oinp  into  'oank- 
ruptcy  coun  and  paying  o.f  their  debts  1 00 
cents  on  the  dollar  others  60  or  70  cents,  and 
others  4  or  5  cents? 

What  are  the  central  trends.  If  any  in  the 
complexes  ot  state  la'w,  local  custom,  atti- 
tudes of  the  attorneys,  and  economic  ores- 
sures  that  result  in  some  of  the  \arlalions 
that  exist  from  one  .irea  to  another*  Are 
they  reasonable  rir  are  they  unjust 

Can  something  more  oe  done  to  reduce  op- 
portunities for  "scam  "  operations  and  other 
fraudulent  aspects  of  bankruptcy'  Should 
new  or  strengthened  means  of  audit,  en- 
forcement, inspection  or  investigation  'le 
proposed^ 

If  the  present  systems  for  dealing  with  in- 
solvency are  actually  injunous  to  any  of  the 
parties,  who  is  being  hurt  and  how  much? 
Debtors?  Creditors'"  Taxpayers'  Lawyers? 
And  what  to  do  atxiut  it? 

Should  bankruptcy  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  federal  courts? 

Through  public  opinion  'vamplmgs.  visits 
to  bankruptcy  courts,  examination  of  files 
of  baok,'-uptcy  cases,  interviews  with  bank- 
ruptcy attorneys  and  individuals  v-ho  went 
through  the  bankruptcy  process,  Stanley 
hopes  the  study  \till  produce  meaningful  im- 
swers  to  the  questions 

The  answers,  in  turn,  will  provide  an  in- 
formed basis  for  improving  the  system. 


Stanley  emphasises  that  the  study  Is  not 
intended  to  be  "a  clause-by-clause  analysis  of 
the  legal  pluses  and  minuses  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws." 

ON    rROC-EDl'RES 

'  Our  focus."  he  said,  "is  on  the  institu- 
tions and  procedures  and.  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  the  people  involved  In  bank- 
ruptcy We  are  concerned  with  how  a  per- 
son or  u  business  gets  to  the  point  of  being 
unable  t>  meet  obligations  as  they  mature. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  many  types  of 
collection  efforts  that  stop  short  of  formal 
legal  action. 

"And  then  when  matters  do  have  to  go  to 
the  courts,  we  are  interested  in  the  enor- 
mous variety  of  state  laws  that  concern 
credit,  collections  and   insolvency." 

.Stanley  said  the  project  is  "concentrating 
mainly  on  the  federal  courts  of  bankruptcy" 
in  eight  widely  differing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. New  Jersey  Is  not  among  the  iueas  to 
be  studied,  although  Stanley  feels  that  In- 
lormatlon  gathered  in  similar  Jurisdictions 
will  be  applicable, 

Tlie  facts  and  Judgments  collected  by 
those  conducting  the  study  are  presently 
being  fed  into  a  giant  computer  at  the 
Bnxjklngs  Institution  offices  In  Washington. 

The  data  will  serve  as  "raw  material  for 
analysis."  Stanley  said,  "and  we  shall  try  to 
pull  out  of  them  the  meanings  and  trends 
that  call  for  remedial  action." 

SEPARATE    COURT 

In  the  meantime.  Sen.  Quentln  N.  Bur- 
dlck  iD-N.D.).  who  has  been  active  in  the 
area  of  bankruptcy  legislation,  is  seeking 
.support  in  Congress  for  his  proposal  to  cre- 
ate a  separate  bankruptcy  court,  ending  the 
present  tle-ln  -with  the  district  courts. 

The  proposal  has  the  approval  of  the 
bankruptcy  referees  and  almost  all  of  the 
attorneys  who  specialize  in  bankruptcy 
c:ises  They  feel  it  will  end  confusion  which 
frequently  results  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment as  well  as  enhance  the  dignity  of  bank- 
ruptcy I  ourt  .ind  improve  its  Image  with  the 
I'Ublic. 

They  are  also  in  favor  of  12-year  appoint- 
ments for  referees.  Instead  of  the  present 
six-year  terms  on  grounds  that  few  referees 
are  bankruptcy  specialists  and  that  It  takes 
several  years  to  acquire  expertise  in  the 
field. 

The  referees  and  attorneys  also  cite  the 
need  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  bank- 
ruptcy appeal  court  They  point  out  that 
few  appellate  Judges  have  a  background  in 
bankruptcy  cases  and  that  decisions  fre- 
quently confuse,  rather  than  clarify  Issues 
of  a  highly  technical  nature. 

In  any  event,  a  special  committee  is  now 
at  work  rewriting  the  rules  that  govern 
bankruptcy  cases.  The  difficult  project  is 
headed  by  retired  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  Philip  Forman  of  Trenton. 

.Mtornevs  point  out  that  changes  In  rules 
<  an  frequently  lead  to  broad  changes  In 
courtroom  procedures  and  they  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  issuance  cjf  the  new  orders. 

CROWl.NG    NEED 

Iliere  is.  meanwhile,  a  growing  awareness 
among  attorneys  and  some  members  of  Con- 
gress c-f  the  need  for  a  completely  new  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  replace  the  much-revised  stat- 
ute which  has  been  t  n  the  books  since  1898. 

"I  don't  see  how  Congress  can  put  this  Im- 
portant task  olf  much  longer."  one  court  of- 
ficial taid.  and  he  indicated  that  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  findings,  once  published, 
couid  supply  the  motivation  necessary  to 
.~peed   work   on    new   bankruptcy   legislation. 

Within  the  bankruptcy  establishment. 
there  is  general  agreement  that  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  past  10  years 
through  tighter  administrative  checks  and 
balances  and  the  appointments  of  "a  new- 
breed  of  younger,   more  dedicated  referees." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Referee  Asa  S.  Herzog  of  New  York  summed 
it  up  this  way: 

"Bankruptcy  practice  is  not  as  good  as  we 
would  like  it.  nor  as  terrible  as  some 
paint  it." 

Others  point  out  that  the  assessment 
holds  true  only  In  relation  to  how  well  the 
system  Is  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress  as   expressed    in    the    Bankruptcy    .Act 

They  claim  the  present  law  is  outmoded 
and  that  the  machinery  created  by  i;  is 
costly,  inefficient  and  fails  to  meet  the  needs 
of  modern  society  and  .i  credlt-oricnted 
economy. 
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A  Proclamation 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
weeks  which  have  followed  the  death  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  we  have 
heard  many  eloquent  statements  con- 
cerning the  man  and  his  uoal  for  a  free 
America.  A  positive  step  toward  that 
goal  has  been  taken — I  am  speaking 
specifically  here  of  the  passage  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.  But  we  have  yet  to  de- 
fine what  it  is  we  must  do  to  commem- 
orate the  man  and  to  promulgate  his 
dream. 

The  citizens  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  acting 
through  their  city  council,  have  issued 
a  proclamation  dedicating  themselves  to 
the  fulfillment  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  goal.  They  define  the  goal  gen- 
erally "that  eveiT  human  being,  every- 
where, will  be  treated  in  all  respects  as 
a  human  being  created  in  the  image  of 
God."  But  further  than  this  general  def- 
inition, they  have  defined  the  goal  in 
terms  of  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment, labor  unions,  government,  and 
law  enforcement. 

The  proclamation  could  sen^e  as  a 
model  for  all  who  seek  a  route  toward 
equality,  for  all  who  would  know  what  it 
is  that  our  Negro  citizens  are  striving 
for,  and  for  all  who  profess  to  be  men  of 
good  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  in  my 
city  that  I  now  insert  the  proclamation 
of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  in  the  Record,  at  this  point: 
Proclamation  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Berkeley 

All  decent  people  of  the  world  have  been 
plunged  into  deep  sorrow  over  the  senseless 
assassination  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King.   Jr..   Nobel   Laureate   of   Peace 

In  the  midst  of  our  mourning,  taut  in  rec- 
ognition of  Dr.  King's  exemplary  courage. 
commitment  and  aims,  the  citizens  of  Berke- 
ley resolve  that  he  shall  not  liave  died  in 
vain.  We  too  have  a  dream,  and  we  dedicate 
ourselves  as  a  living,  continuing  memorial  to 
the  earliest  accomplishment  of  these,  some 
of  his  goals: 

That  every  human  being,  even-where,  will 
be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  human  being 
who  has  been  created  in  the  image  of  God: 
that  more  specifically: 

housing 
Each  citizen,  be  he  real  property  'jwner, 
real  property  broker,  financier,  agent  or  un- 
involved  observer,  will  move  affirmatively 
and  aggressively  to  make  available  decent 
housing  to  every  person  wishing  it  and  hav- 
ing the  financial  means  to  acquire  it.  no 
matter  where  it  may  be  located. 


EDUCATION 

Lach  educator  in  every  echelon,  in  con- 
sultation with  his  conscience,  must  jiroceed 
on  the  .issumption  that  every  child  can 
learn  and  wants  to  learn;  each  educator  will 
rededlcate  himself  to  helping  students  suc- 
ceed: he  will  not  be  satisfied  to  aocept  failure 
or  low  achievement  in  our  schools,  and  will 
adopt  Its  his  personal  creed.  "If  the  student 
has  not  learned  the  teacher  has  not  taught 
effectively." 

Each  parent,  in  consult.ition  with  his  con- 
.science.  will  devote  his  energies  and  re- 
sources to  helping  his  child  develop  his  full- 
est potential.  With  a  respect  for  other  human 
beings,  and  will  actively  \^-ork  toward  correct- 
ing our  socieuil  Injustices. 

Eacii  child,  in  consultation  with  Ills  con- 
science, will  diligently  cooperate  with  his 
parents  and  teachers  to  lo.irn,  and  t.)  de- 
velop skills,  attitudes  and  moral  values  that 
will  help  us  live  together 

EMPLOYMENT 

Each  employer  will  reassess  his  policies  and 
practices  and  even  at  financial  sacrifice,  and 
regardless  of  the  opinions  of  others,  posi- 
tively and  .iggressively  provide  meaningful 
employment  and  training  (/pportunitles  to  as 
many  disadvantaged  people  as  possible. 

Every  unemployed  person,  regardless  ot 
any  fears,  prejudices  or  misgivings,  will  dili- 
gently apply  for  .ind  seek  to  perform  in  any 
available   employment   opportunity. 

LABOR    UNIONS  • 

Each  labor  union  will  review  It^  policies 
and  practices.  'Aritten.  unwritten  and  under- 
stood, and  make  whatever  changes  are 
necessary  to  enable  every  desiring  artisan, 
irrespective  of  his  race,  creed  or  color,  to  be 
included  in  i'^  membership,  and  each  union 
will  provide  apprenticeship  and  other  train- 
ing programs  lor  minority  persons  desirous 
of  entry 

GOVERNMENT 

In  every  governmental  subdivision  there 
shall  be  fair  representation  based  upon 
population  and  racial  composition.  Every 
citizen  will  register  and  vote  in  every  elec- 
tion tor  the  person  or  proposition  of  his 
choice 

I'UBLIC    SERVANTS 

Each  public  servant  must  discharge  his 
duties  fairly  with  respect  to  all  citizens  re- 
fiardless  of  their  race,  religion,  national  on- 
gin  or  economic  status. 

1  A\\'    t  NFORCEMENT 

Each  citizen  will  respect  the  law  and  seek 
change  in  the  law  only  by  constitutional 
means 

Each  law  enforcement  officer  will  treat 
every  individual  ■suspected  of  committing  a 
public  offense  in  the  same  manner  irrespec- 
tive of  his  race,  religion,  dress,  economic 
.--talus  or  opinions. 

May  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr . rest  in  peace 

Wallace  J.  .S.  Johnson,  Mayor:  Wllmont 
.Sweeney,  Vice  Mayor:  William  T. 
Brown:  John  K.  DeBonls:  Ronald  \'. 
Dellums:  Daniel  Dewey:  Mrs.  Margaret 
S.  Gordon:  Mrs.  Bernice  Hubbard 
May:  John  Swingle. 


Unveiling  of  the  Father  Marquette  Stamp 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19,  the  Post  OfiQce  Department  unveiled 
the  design  of  the  new  G-cent  commemo- 
rative stamp  honoring  Father  Jacques 
Marquette,    famous    French    priest-ex- 
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plorer    at  Marquette  University  In  Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  preseiu  on 
that  occasion  and  to  participate  as  a 
member  of  the  Father  Marquette  Ter- 
centenary Commission,  established  by 
Coniuress  last  year  to  help  commemorate 
the  300th  anniversary  of  Father  Mar- 
quette s  explorations  m  what  ts  now  the 
Uiated  Stales 

The  Commission  is  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  Us  co- 
operation in  issuing  this  ixistage  stamp 
In  conjunrtlon  with  the  tercentenary 
observance 

The  stamp  also  represents  the  active 
interest  of  more  tlian  50  Senators  and 
Congressmen  fr.)m  Midwestern  States 
who  wrote  the  Postmaster  General  peti- 
tioning for  A  Father  Marquette  com- 
memotative  suinp  This  expression  of 
congressional  opliuon  was  vet  another 
indication  of  the  wide  interest  and  par- 
ticipation which  thus  far  has  character- 
ized observances  of  the  Father  Marquette 
Tercentenary 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  stamp  un- 
veilin-:  were  the  president  of  Marquette 
Unuersilix.  the  Very  Reverend  John  P 
Raynor.  S  J  a:'.d  the  Chairman  of  the 
Marquette  Tercentenar,'  Commission. 
Mr  James  C  Windham,  who  is  president 
of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  introduce  the 
chief  speaker  of  the  evening  Mr  Law- 
rence S  Lewin.  administrative  a.ssistant 
to  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F 
O  Brien.  In  order  to  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues more  fully  with  the  Marquette 
>tamp  and  tercentenary  celebration.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  remarks  of  Father  Raynor,  Mr 
Windham  and  Mr  Lewin: 
Remmiks  ;:y  Vmf  Rf-.  Jhun  P  Ravnor.  S  J  . 
PRESIDKNT     MflRWUETTf    Univctsity 

ThLs  Is  .1  piLTtlcul.irlv  exciting  evening  for 
Marquette  W.r  ire  very  ple.isetl  to  have  you 
here  Mot  onlv  are  we  lihe  host  for  the  open- 
ing session  )f  the  Pere  Marfjiiette  Tercenten- 
ary Svmotisuiin;  but.  as  v(jii  know  bv  now. 
we  have  aiso  been  chosen  .is  the  site  tor  'he 
unveiling  'f  the  design  !>ir  the  Pere  Miir- 
quette  Commemorative  St.imp.  \Vr  .ire  grate- 
ful to  the  many  inctlvlduajs  who  made  this 
possible  .Old  p.irtcn:;irly  to  vou.  Congresaman 
ZnbliM^ki.  and  vou  Mr  l.ewin.  lor  this  distinct 
honor  The  University's  stocic  In  trade  18 
Ideas;  we  are  grateful  to  CongresAman 
Z.iblockl  fur  conceiving  the  idea  behind  this 
dymposUun  and  for  giving  our  Uiii'-erslty  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  such  an  excit- 
ing and  meaningful  prigram. 

In  a  few  moments  we  wl'.l  officially  open 
the  three-day  svmposlum,  "The  Contnbu- 
taon  of  Religion  i^  the  Life  of  Man  In  So- 
ciety." During  the  next  two  days,  when  the 
meetings  move  to  line  Johnson  Foundation's 
bea\ititul  Wlngspreud  Conference  Center, 
you  wi;i  have  .m  opp<jrtunuy  to  explore  this 
very  import-int  contribution  We  trust  the 
S\Tnposium  will  provide  a  fruitful  exchange 
of  ide«s  oti  modern  society  s  vast  complexi- 
ties 

.At  Marquette,  named  .iftey  Father  Mar- 
quette ;tnd  dedicated  to  Jesuit  and  Catholic 
phlloeophy  of  education,  we  *re  e'er  aware 
of  man's  struggle  to  malie  a  significant  con- 
tribution, to  shape  culture  pspecially  in  an 
urban  society  We  are  mindful  of  the  great 
nee<l  to  create  a  dynamic  understanding  of 
mans  relationship  to  his  God,  and  the  need 
to  help  individuals  •ipplv  this  undersUmdlng 
to  everyday  life  The  topics  you  will  be  dis- 
cussing, rangmg  from  .'ellglon  and  a  sane 
societv  to  the  impact  of  religion  on  political 
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judgmeiita,  art-  appropriate  >.ine»  witii  which 
to  t)e  concerned  m  an  iige  which  may  well 
be  recognized  by  Twenty-first  Century 
scholars  as  one  in  which  iwakened  moral  re- 
.•»poii*lblllty  and  renewed  concern  for  man's 
relitUonahlp  to  man.  and  behind  this  his  re- 
lationship to  God.  did  much  to  dispel  mis- 
understanding, mistrust  .Old  fear,  and  crea- 
tively improve  society  .iiid  culture 

This  evening  Dr  Sutler  will  set  the  tone 
for  the  Symposium  .is  he  explores  the  mean- 
ing of  human  life,  of  what  Amerlc.i  has  done 
historically  to  develop  its  religious  heritage. 
,iiid  what  seems  ui  be  the  religious  luture 
of  the  United  StikU-s  It  promises  to  be  a  very 
stimulating  evening 

On  behalf  of  our  co-spon-sor,  the  Johns»>n 
Foundation  .ind  the  National  Pere  Marquette 
rcri'entenaty  Commission  ;et  me  again  wel- 
come you  to  tlie  opening  oi  the  Symposium 
I  Know  the  next  few  days  will  be  enjoy.\ble 
and  profitable  for  all  of  us 

We  welcome  you,  and  we  hope  and  trust 
that  your  deliberations  will  lead  to  a  deeper 
understanding  and  better  grasp  of  how  re- 
ligion Is  a  viable  lorce  in  life  in  personal 
growth.  In  cultural  and  social  slgnllicance 
.uid  betterment 
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Remarks  by  Jamks  C    Windham 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Father  Mar- 
quette rercentenarv  Commission,  I  want  to 
express  the  Commission's  appreciation  and 
gratitude  tor  your  attendance  tiere  tonight. 
I  also  want  to  thank  Father  Raynor  md 
Marquette  University  tor  hosting  the  symjKi- 
slum  and  the  stamp  unveiling 

Die  five  year  Marquette  celebration  honors 
a  great  man  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  God,  to  teaching  and  to  openfhg  new  fron- 
tiers. 

It  is  most  proper  and  fitting  that  these 
two  events,  the  stamp  unveiling  and  the 
■iymposium  part  of  the  lOOth  anniversary 
cclebratl(jn  of  Father  .Marquette's  advent  to 
our  great  country  are  taking  place  here  at 
the  university  named  for  this  most  reveretl 
Jesuit 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  eve- 
ning Mr  Eliot  Fitch,  chairman  of  the  State 
oi  Wisconsin  Marquette  Commission  and 
chairman  of  Marquette's  Board  of  Regents, 
and  Congressman  Zablockl  Vice  Chairman  of 
The  National  Cimmlssion  W!thf>ut  Congress- 
man Zablockl's  help  .md  guidance,  there 
would  be  no  stamp  unveiling  or  symposium 
torught 

Rl  MARKS  (.»  LaWRLNCE  3  t.EWIN  AOMtStS- 
7RATIVF  ,'\SSISTANT  TO  TUr  POSTMASTER 
Gl'NCRAL 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  vou  this  eve- 
ning as  we  honor  a  man  whose  name  Is  per- 
Ijetuatcd  by  Marquette  University. 

The  Puther  Jacques  Marquette  commemo- 
ritivp  postage  f^t  ^mp  w  being  issued  on  the 
l(H):h  anniversary  of  his  arrival  In  what  is 
now  the  United  States  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Marquette  Tercentenary  Commis- 
sion for  the  elaborate  observance  it  has  plaiir- 
ned  <iver  the  next  never.-il  years 

In  selecting  Milwaukee  for  this  stamp  de- 
sign unvelllnK  ceremony,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  Indebted  to  your  very  ible  Con- 
gressman, Clement  .1  Z.iUktckl  for  apprising 
us  of  the  ^trong  historical  connection  be- 
tween your  city  and  Father  Marquette 

Historians  .^re  In  i^eneral  agreement  that 
Father  Marquette  and  two  companions  were 
the  lirst  known  Europeans  to  visit  the  site  of 
Milwaukee  .\nd.  of  courjie.  It  la  here  where  his 
bones  repo.'se. 

To  the  schoolboy.  Father  Marquette  is 
best  remrml'K'red  U  t  his  trip  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  I.oul?  JoUet  In  1673  A  more 
i-arelul  ^-crutinv  of  his  career  Induces  an- 
other impact  Falhei  Miirquette  was  .'ilso  a 
most  etTective  rtal  estate  -.iromoter  In  his 
lournal  which  was  published  in  Pans  in 
1681.  Fjither  MjTqiiette  w.is  the  first  person 
to  give  the  French  a  firsthand  account  of  this 


part  of  the  world  Hl.s  account  of  a  bountiful 
nature  here  in  no  .small  :nea;.ure  .served  to 
attract  hunters  and  trappcr.s  and  traders- - 
,iiid  rinally.  clvlllza;.  n  •  'his  part  .-f  the 
country 

Stamp  collectors— and  there  may  be  some 
present  this  evening  are  .iwart"  'hat  we  have 
previously  Issued  a  Father  Marqueltp  postage 
stamp.  That  was  back  in  1«98  ai  lie  early 
days  of  commemorative  stjimp.s  I  iiieiiti.'n 
this  old  stamp  with  ,i  purp,>se  m  mind. 
Stamp  collectors  are  very  ^harp-eyed  critics 
of  our  stamp.*  If  we  deviate  one  lota  from 
historical  .iccuracy  m  .i  stamp  design,  we 
iire  U)ld  .ibout  it  in  no  uncert.un  terms 

The  1898  Father  Marquette  stamp  shows 
Indians  in  his  canoe  Our  1968  Marquette 
stamp  -hows  Eviropean^  so  the  question 
arises,  who  paddled  him  down  the  Mississip- 
pi? Redm.in  or  white  man'*  Tlie  evidence  is 
that  the  Indians  did  not  belong  in  the  canoe. 

Tlicn  tliere  is  the  matter  oi  a  beard  Did 
F.vther  Marquette  wear  a  l>eard  or  was  he 
clean-<haven'.'  The  statue  of  Marquette  in 
Statuary  Hall  in  the  capltol.  in  Washington, 
a  statue  seen  by  hundreds  of  tliousands  ol 
visitors,  depicts  him  with  a  be;ud  So  do 
various  paintings  Our  postage  si.onp  shows 
him  beardless  There  is  no  record  that  our 
research  pe<iple  have  been  able  to  uncover 
that  Father  Marquette  wore  a  beard  .iiirl 
there  is  evidence  that  when  he  was  In  France 
he  did  not  have  a  beard 

So  we  are  standing  by  oiu-  guns  that  a 
beardless  Father  Marquette  Wius  paddU-d 
down  the  river  by  Europeans,  not  Indians 

nus  attractive  postage  stumjj  was  desii^ned 
by  Stanley  W  Gain,  a  California  artist  One 
hundred  and  'wenty  million  stamps  will  be 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Engravmt:  and 
Printing,  of  the  Treasury  Department  It  will 
be  issued  SeFrt.emt)er  20  at  Sault  .Ste  Marie, 
Michigan,  where  300  years  x^v  Father  Mar- 
quette lounded  the  oldest  porniaiient  settle- 
ment in  'hat  state  I  hope  that  issuance  ot 
this  stamp  will  serve  lo  remind  the  Nation  of 
the  good  works  oi  this  noble  man 


President  Johnson  Launches  Urban 
Institute 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICt-r 
IN  THE  HOU.-^E  OF  RErFiK.'-KN  r.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  Ajnil  .10,  1968 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Friday 
President  Johnson  announced  what  may 
be  a  historic  .step  in  the  l:fe  ol  America's 
cities — t.siabli.Mimtnt  of  the  Uiban  In- 
stitute. The  President  icicrred  to  the  In- 
stitute, a  private  orpaiuzation.  as  "somc- 
thins  -America  has  needed  and  wanted 
for  a  long  time  '  He  said: 

It  wii:  promise  to  gne  us  the  i>ower 
through  knowledge  to  help  solve  the  problem 
that  weighs  heavily  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  of  us — the  problem  of  the  American 
city  .ind  Its  people 

The  Urbin  Institute  will  serve  as  a 
focal  point  in  developina  the  'mndalion 
of  knowledge  which  'vill  enable  us  lo 
eventually  solve  the  chall:nge  of  Amer- 
ica s  cities. 

The  Soai'd  ol  Trustees  of  the  Institute 
contains  the  names  of  several  distin- 
guished Americans.  Amoiis.'  them  are 
Ar.)ay  Miller,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.: 
Ed'-:ar  Kaiser,  of  Kaiser  Industries.  Inc.; 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Wnitney  M. 
Y'ui^.sr.  Jr.  to  mention  iust  a  lew.  The 
establishment  of  the  I'lban  Institute  is 
a  liopeful  sign  for  America  s  cities. 
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I  insert  in  the  Hrc  ord  the  remarks  of 
the  President  and  a  document  describing 
the  new  Urban  In.-titute: 

TtXT    OF    IIIK    HlMVRK.S    "F    THE    PPESIDENT    AT 
IHK   MtETINC    Wirn    IHF    BoARD  OF    rRL.STEE.S 

OF  HIE  Urban   iMsTinrr 
1  ..m  happy  lo  welcome  you  to  the  Cabinet 
Room. 

Tills  is  an  cxcitlilij  day'  lor  the  N.ition  .md 
lor  me. 

You  liave  l.iunched  mmiuiIiui^  America  has 
needed  and  wanted  lor  .i  long  time.  It  is  a 
new  Urb.m  Institute  It  will  promise  l,o  i^ive 
us  the  power  'Jirough  knowledf?e  lo  help 
solve  I  he  problem  iliat  weighs  iieiuily  on  the 
hearts  and  mir.ds  of  .ill  ot  us  -ihe  problem 
of  the  American  city  and  .ts  people 

You  will  not  i.iv  a  Mi.«!e  lirick  or  l)uild  .i 
single  liou.se  Hii;  the  work  the  Institute  will 
do — the  studies  and  the  evaluations  and  the 
free  and  searching  inquiries — will  build  the 
strongest  foundation  upon  which  we  can  re- 
new our  cities  and  tr.;ns!orm  the  lives  of 
people 

We  know  today  onlv  iiow  much  we  do  not 
know   about   the  cities: 

Data  to  iiilorm  our  decisions  Is  weak  or 
missing. 

Urban  research  is  -pUntered  and  ir.ig- 
inented. 

Relationships  between  jobs  and  housing 
,ind  income  .tnd  education  are  \inclear. 

The  Urban  Institute  is  .m  important  re- 
sponse to  this  "knovi-lcdee  gap."  It  will  till  a 
real  need  by  bridging  the  pulf  between  the 
lonely  scholar  :n  search  of  truth  and  the 
decislon-in.iKer  in  search  of  jirogress  through 
elfrctlve  i.ri'^ranis;  bringing  together  all  the 
discipline;;  needed-  not  only  scientists  and 
.idmmlstr.itors.  but  economists,  planners. 
.Old  .irchitcc-ji.  And  it  will  get  them  to  work 
together — in  cities.  .u:d  on  the  problems  of 
cities:  taking  .i  comprehensive  view  of  urban 
life  and  seeknig  to  unde.'-stand  the  forces  that 
produce  dec, IV  .us  well  as  growth. 

You  know  t)etter  than  most  that  there  are 
no  (ivernight  remedies  to  the  problems  that 
formed  and  hardened  decades  ago. 

But  we  are  muvinp  .aid  you  will  help  dis- 
[)el  the  d.irkness  that  remains.  Some  day  the 
light  will  shine.  Of  that  I  lun  sure.  The  work 
of  this  Institute  ran  lielp  speed  the  coming 
of  that  day. 

.As  you  l>egln  your  venture,  let  me  offer 
these  suggestioiLs: 

Your  research  mu.'^t  be  of  the  highest 
ci'.iality  but  also  (>1  the  greatest  practlca- 
bUity.' 

Your  statT  must  not  only  think  hard  about 
the  city,  but  work  amidst  the  pressure  and 
contiictlne  forces  ot  life  in  the  city. 

Your  work  must  be  to  distinguish  the 
long  range  irom  !he  temporary,  the  real  from 
the  illusory. 

Above  all,  the  Institute  must  operate  in  a 
climate  c>f  intellectual  freedom  and  organi- 
zational independence,  "Hie  search  for  truth 
must  be  uncompromising,  unhindered  by 
partisan  coloration  >  ir  blocked  by  conven- 
tional wisdom. 

1  wish  this  Institute  liad  been  established 
.t  decade  .'.go  so  that  we  would  now  be  reap- 
ing its  results.  But  now  you  have  begun  it. 
and  It  will  .serve  us  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is 
a  sound  investment  ;n  the  future  of  o'ur 
land. 

The  Institute  was  shaped  and  molded  by 
good  men  like  Kermit  Gordon.  McGeorge 
Bundy.  Irwin  Miller.  Arjav  Miller,  Richard 
Neustadt.  Cyrus  Vance  and  Robert  McNa- 
mara. They  worked  not  ,ls  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans—but as  Americans, 

I  know  the  Institute  will  get  ofif  to  a  fast 
start  !)ecause  ytiu  liave  made  a  wnse  and  ex- 
cellent choice  for  its  first  President.  Yoiu' 
selection  of  William  Gorham.  one  of  the 
ablest  young  men  In  public  service  during 
the  last  eight  years,  pleases  me. 

The  Institute  Is  now  launched  and  chris- 
tened, and  I  wish  you  good  luck  and  God- 
speed in  your  Journey  ahead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prospectus    kor    the    Urban    Instttite 

In  his  March  14.  19t)7  Message  on  Urban 
and  Rural  Poverty,  President  Johnson  called 
lor  the  establishment  ol  .i  rese;u-ch  institute 
to  help  tmd  solutlon.s  to  the  problems  and 
concerns  ol  our  clties, 

In  December.  President  Johnson  asked 
seven  distinguished  citizens  to  drfdt  a  char- 
ter for  the  Institute,  incorporate  it  as  a  jiri- 
vate  non-prolit  corporation,  select  a  Board  of 
rrustees  and  recommend  a  iiresldent  for  the 
Institute,  Tins  panel  >•;  mcorjKJrators  In- 
cluded J  Irvvm  Miller,  ("nalrman  of  Cummins 
Engine  Company  who  (.!],iired  the  group,  Mc- 
George Bundy,  President  of  the  Pord  Founda- 
tion; Kermit  Gord<Mi,  I'resldent  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution;  Holiert  S.  McNamara,  lor- 
nierly  .Secret:iry  ol  Delense  .iiid  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Bank  lor  Hecon- 
structlon  and  Development;  .■\rjay  Miller. 
Vice  Chairman,  the  Ford  Motfir  Comp.iny; 
Richard  E  Neustadt,  Director  o:  the  Kennedy 
Institute  of  Politics,  HarviTd  University:  and 
Cvrus  Vance,  lornierly  Deputy  Secretary  o! 
Defense  and  curreiiTly   ;:  New  York  attorney. 

The  Incorporators  liave  completed  their 
work.  The  Institute  was  Incorporated  In 
Delaware  on  April  24th,  and  is  ready  to  begin 
operation.  They  have  elected  a  K=>-member 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  held  its  lirst  busi- 
ness mectln^z  today,  ijclorc  visiting  with 
President  Johnson  m  llie  Cabinet  Ro<<m.  The 
Trustees  have  elected  Mr.  Arjay  Miller,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Pord  Mo*or  Ciimpany,  ,us 
Chairman  of  The  Urban  Institute,  and  Mr. 
William  Gorham.  lormer  A.sKist.;nt  Secretary 
of  HEW.  .is  the  Institut,e's  lirst  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  Mr.  Gorham  .served 
with  the  Rand  Corporation,  and  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  o:  Dclense.  He  brings  to 
the  Institute  a  demonstrnted  capacity  lor 
leadership  and  creativity  in  .maly/lng  •■om- 
plex  public  problems. 

THE    CRISIS    OF    THl     HUES 

Cities  f.ace  two  critical  sets  of  problems. 
First,  the  problems  resulting  from  gr(jv^'th  it- 
self. The  rapid  increase  in  concentr.ation  of 
people  has  brought  air  jxillutlon.  noise,  water 
pollution,  traffic  congestion  which  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  urban  life. 

But  tliese  ijroblems  ..re  .  vcr^hadowed  bv 
the  more  desperate  human  iiroblems  o:  the 
urban  poor.  As  affluent  and  middle-income 
people  iiave  nioved  to  the  suburbs,  the  poor 
have  crowded  into  center  cities.  Much  (A  the 
central  city  i)opulation  is  poorly  educated, 
miserably  housed,  inadequately  served  by 
health  and  recreational  facilities,  underem- 
ployed, alienated  and  without  hope  High 
crime  rates  and  rioting  are  symptoms  of  the 
bitterness  and  alienation  "1  the  tirban  poor. 

As  a  Nation  we  must  mobilize  our  best  in- 
tellectual resources  itj  .ittack  the  problems 
of  the  city,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
alternative  courses  of  action  and  to  develop 
workable  solutions.  Tlie  Urban  Institute  is 
being  created  to  focus  'hat  effort  on  our 
highest  priority   'ocial    problem — the   cities. 

The  Urban  Instmite  will  study  the  prob- 
lems common  to  cities  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  can  be  solved;  work  with  individual 
cities,  studying  their  particular  problems, 
developing  strategies  for  .:ction  ;ind  jirovid- 
ing  technical  assist.Tncc  in  carrying  out  such 
strategies;  provide  contintung  independent 
evaluation  of  Federal.  State,  local  and  jjrl- 
vate  programs  aimed  at  meeting  urh.Tn  i)rob- 
lems;  provide  a  center  of  knowledne  ..bout 
city  problems,  action  programs,  experiments 
and   effective  solutions  to   city   jiroblem.s. 

THOROUGH   AND  CONTINt'ING   STUDIES   OF  TRBAN 
PROBLEMS 

Commissions  and  special  task  forces  .  ften 
help  mobilize  existing  knowledge  about  par- 
ticular problems,  but  go  out  of  existence  too 
soon  to  carry  out  in-depth  studies. 

The  Urban  Institute  will  have  a  perma- 
nent existence.  It  '.viU  be  able  to  mobilize 
high-quality   talent   for   thorough    .ind    ccn- 
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tmulng  studies  of  the  jiroblems  confronting 
Cities-  unemi)loyment  .uid  underemploy- 
ment, poor  education,  substandard  liousing. 
congestion  and  isolation  of  tlie  urban  ghetto. 
It  will  be  able  lo  study  the  interrelation  of 
!liis('  |)roblenis  and  work  out  strategies  for 
attacking  them.  It  will  be  able  to  study  the 
imiilications  of  alternative  employment  pol- 
icies lor  housing  .md  transport  ilion  or  the 
impact  of  alternative  housing  jiolicies  on 
edocalioii   needs 

ASSISTANCr,  lo  I'ARTlCf;  AR  CltlfcS 

Tlie  Institute  will  work  m  and  v«,'lth  In- 
diviiiu.il  cities.  Ijrlngmg  together  a  variety 
of  talents  to  hel])  them  In  solving  their  prob- 
lems It  is  rxi>ec:ed  that  the  Institute  will 
establish  cooperative  i-enters  m  a  number  of 
cities  where  Institute  staff  can  .issist  city 
officials  in  attacking  local  iirc'blems  This 
relationship  should  have  a  triple  pay  off; 
solutions  lor  jiarticular  U.cal  lii'obU-ms  leg, 
how  to  get  inaximum  ocneiii  irom  local 
school  lacUlties  in  meeting  tlie  recreallc;n 
.end  c'ducatioii  needs  of  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood i,  development  of  i-XixTlcni-ed  teams  of 
analysts  who  will  continue  to  assist  city  of- 
ficials, and  knov^•ledge  that  can  U'  ;ipplied 
iruitfuliy   in    other   cities. 

I  V  At. CM  ;ON 

In  rcsijonse  to  urban  blu'lil  and  liuman 
misery,  the  Nation  has  lauiaiiecl  more  than 
GO  Federal  programs  spending  about  i-2'2  bil- 
lion annually.  Many  ol  iliesc  jirogr.ims  are 
attempts  to  lind  and  test  iiev,'  elfective  solu- 
tions to  persistent  i)roblems  Learning  Irom 
these  programs  requires  inecl'ianisms  either 
within  or  outside  government  lor  measur- 
ing their  elTectiveness, 

The  Urban  Institute  will  undertake  evalua- 
tion ol  major  jjrograms-  Federal,  local  and 
private.  For  example  the  Institute  might 
assist  the  Federal  Government  and  local 
model  cities  agencies  in  evaluating  and  coin- 
jjarlng  experiments  In  upgrading  slum 
neighborhoods  through  tlie  clforts  of  the 
residents  themselves;  Wh.it  are  the  critical 
elements  that  contributed  to  success  in  one 
neighborhocjd  and  lallure  in  ancjther','  How 
can  '.ve  stimulate  repel  i:!"ii  '  !  .uccesstul  sell- 
help  experiments  in  otlier  lu-igl-iborhocxis  and 
it  her  cities.' 

.V  CtNTFR  l>F  KNOWI  tI)GF.  A.ND  1  XI'KRIENCE 

Finally,  Tlie  Urban  Institute  will  a.ssemble 
and  make  available  kno-A-iedge  about  city 
problems,  action  jirograms,  experiments,  and 
urban  studies  (j1  such  jiroblems.  A  number  if 
jjromising  tenters  lor  urban  study  have  been 
established  m  recent  years,  many  by  uni- 
versities or  private  charitable  groups  Tlierc 
IS  mutual  beneht  to  be  gained  by  ,-upple- 
menting  these  individual  efforts  with  a  large 
national  institute  cajxible  ot  pulling  to- 
gether the  bits  tmd  pieces  ai  research  on 
urban  problems  being  carried  on  throughout 
the  country  and  relat  ig  them  to  policy  for- 
mulation both  at  the  i  ederal  and  local  levels. 
For  example,  the  Institute  would  synthesi/e 
:rom  various  local  studies  what  we  have 
learned  .ibout  effective  techniques  :or  teach- 
ing undorprivUeged  children  In  blighted  city 
neighborhoods  itnd  make  tSicse  i.ndlngs  avail- 
able  to  all  cities 

The  Institute  is  not  a  suDstitire  IcT  iction 
Iirograms.  Programs  lor  better  jobs,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  lie.ilth  arc  underway  and 
must  no  lorward.  What  the  Institute  can 
provide  is  a  continuing  independent  resource 
for  evaluating  such  programs  so  that  public 
and  jjrivate  money  can  be  translated  more 
elfectively  into  results.  In  the  long  run  the 
Institute  will  provide  a  better  basis  for  ac- 
tion programs  through  in-depth  study  cjf 
basic  urban  problems  and  research  and  eval- 
uation of  Federal,  local,  and  private  prc^- 
grams  aimed  at  meeting  the  problems. 

The  Institute  will  provide  ( 1  i  a  unique  con- 
centration of  liigh  calibre  jiroiessional 
talent— scientists,  administrators.  econo- 
mists,    city     planners,     operations     analysts. 
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arrh;t«c'.<i  eiininp(?rs  devoted  to  real  and 
lmmedi;ite  de<lslons  and  actions;  i3i  a  con- 
unully  of  study  wtilrh  encouragea  pro^res8 
by  bulldln«  -^n  the  results  of  previous  ana- 
lysts and  i3i  a  detrtchment  from  prognim 
reBpfinslbllltv  which  encour:iges  abjective 
analysis  and  study  of  exlstlni;  government 
policy 

The  new  Institute  wUi  be  supported  b\ 
contracts  and  grants  with  several  Federal 
Agencies  including  the  Departmant  'tf  Hous- 
ing ind  Urban  Development.  Department  "t 
Health  Education,  ,<nd  Welfare.  Department 
if  Labor  Office  nf  Econcimtc  Oppf^irtunlty 
Department  i.f  Tran8portacl<in.  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  The  level  of  support  will 
be  about  So  million  for  the  first  year,  with 
growth  expected  to  be  410-  *15  million  per 
.ear  as  the  Institute  develops  This  will  in- 
■ludt>  support  friim  private  fi>undatlnns  In 
addition  early  In  the  life  of  the  Institute 
individual  cities,  and  perhaps  States  as  well 
may  contract  for  certain  services  or  studies 
meeting  the  mutual  needs  of  the  Institute 
and  the  cities  or  States 

The  headci'i.irters  of  The  Urban  Institute 
will  be  m  Washington;  city  Urban  Institute 
centers  staffed  Jointly  by  the  Institute  and 
locil  ageniles  *:11  be  established  In  a  number 
of  cities  over  the  next  several   years 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Institute  w«re  elected  by  the  seven-member 
panel  of  Incorporators  They  are 

Ar;ay  Miller.  Chairman  Vice  Chairman. 
The  Ford  Motor  Company  ^ 

William  Gorh.im.  President  of  The  Urban 
Institute 

W'.iii.un  C  Friday.  Preside-.t.  University  of 
N    r'r.  Carolina 

:-:  ;<ene  G  Fublni  Vice  President,  Inter- 
:  .i.-nal  Business  Machines.  Inc 

■.V;;;!am  H  H.istie.  Judge.  US  Court  of 
Appea.s  '.I'T  the  3rd  Circuit 

Edgar  P  K.user.  Chairman.  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries   Inc 

Edward  H  Levi  President.  The  University 
of  Chicago 

Bayless  A  Manning.  Dean.  Stanford  Unl- 
versitv  School  of  Law 

Stanley  Marcus.  President   Nelman-Marctia 

Robert  S  McNamara.  President.  The  World 
B.mit 

J  Irwm  Miller,  Chairman.  Cummins  En- 
gine CompaJiy.  Inc. 

Charles  L  Scijultze.  Senior  Fellow.  The 
Brookings   Institution. 

Leon  H  Sulliv.in  Chairman  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center.  Philadelphia 

Cyrils  R  V  ince  Partner,  Law  rirm  of  Simp- 
son, Thacher  .ir:d  Bartlett.  New  York 

Whltnev  M  Young.  Jr  Exeovittve  Director, 
National  Urban  Le^igue 


National   Taco   Week 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
mark  oi  our  country  is  diversity  We  are 
a  pt'ople  derived  from  many  lands,  and  a 
people  of  many  languages.  Our  every  city 
l5  filled  with  distinctive  customs  and 
architectures  and  foods  which  trace  back 
to  every  continent  Taken  ail  together, 
our  vast  diversity  forms  into  a  single 
culture  that  is  peculiarly  .American. 

Our  country  has  grown  less  parochial 
and  more  cosmopolitan  as  time  has 
passed  We  h.iive  come  more  and  more  to 
value  and  cherish  the  diversity  of  our 
land  and  people  So  it  is  that  we  seek  to 
pre.serve  distinct  landmarks  and  distinct 
heritages,  and  we  seek  to  make  ourselves 
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more  appreciative  of  the  values  they 
repre.sont  New  Orleans  has  its  Preserva- 
tion Hall,  symbol  of  Dixieland  and  jazz 
music.  New  England  has  .Ls  Yankee 
traditions.  Mystic  lias  Its  whalers,  and 
Williamsburg  its  colonial  restoration 
There  are  festivities  of  everj'  nationality 
in  towns  large  and  small,  ranging  from 
wurst  fests  In  Texas  to  Indian  festivals 
in  the  Northwest. 

Time  was  when  Mexican  food  was 
cooked  by  cowboys  and  others  who  per- 
haps turned  t.)  it  out  of  necessity,  but 
stayed  with  it  becau.se  they  liked  it  Like 
the  frontiersmen  of  the  past,  .\mencans 
more  and  more  have  been  di.scovenng 
the  unique  and  fascinating  taste  that  is 
Mexican  food 

Today  marks  the  beginning  of  Taco 
Week,  proclaimed  by  a  small  sroup  In 
San  .Antonio,  but  which  is  celebrated  bv 
all  lovers  of  .Mexican  food  The  taco  is  a 
key  ingredient  of  a  tine  .Mexican  meal. 
and  is  a  meal  in  itself  Most  of  my  col- 
leagues have  know  the  s^lories  of  a  corn 
tortilla,  but  have  vet  to  taste  what  hap- 
pens to  that  self-,>«me  tortilla  when  it  is 
properly  corjked.  filled,  and  molded  into 
a  taco  Now  a  taco  can  be  made  m  many 
ways,  but  it  must  be  made  f  i\)m  a  tortilla, 
be  It  corn  or  tlour  be  it  biu  or  little  A 
taco   IS  the   highest   form  of  a   t-ortilla. 

Now  it  IS  not  easy  to  find  a  good  tor- 
tilla or  a  good  taco.  .lust  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  a  place  that  can  cook*  southern 
fried  chicken  properly,  or  a  restaurant 
that  can  serve  up  good  fried  cattish.  But 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  come  to 
.San  Antonio,  .ind  there  discover  the  true 
delights  of  Mexican  food  which  pleases 
the  most  jaded  of  palates  and  appeals  to 
hardest  bitten  epicures. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  Mexican  food  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  had  the  joy  of  helping 
others  discover  epicurean  delights  they 
never  dreamed  of  finding  before.  Man.v 
a  tired  palate  r.as  been  rest^ired  to  vigor 
and  joy  by  the  discovery  of  the  taco 

It  IS  said  tliat  in  the  days  when  the 
San  .Antonio  River  was  m  the  wilderness. 
It  was  visited  by  an  old  Yanaguana  In- 
dian, when  he  drank  the  sweet  waters 
of  that  stream  the  proclamation  issued 
forth  He  who  drinks  once  of  ttie  clear 
water  of  the  San  .Antonio  River  will  al- 
ways return."  .More  and  more,  as  Ameri- 
cans discover  in  their  midst  the  exist- 
ence of  fine  Mexican  lood.  they  become 
aficionados,  and  constantly  return  to 
taste  and  be  filled.  So  it  is  appropriate. 
Mr  Speaker,  that  tins  day.  and  this 
week  should  be  observed  in  honor  of  the 
taco 

I  herewith  offer  the  release  made  by 
tiie  National  Taco  Week  Council  as  an 
example  of  the  awakening  awareness  of 
this  subject: 

From  the  National  Taco  Week  Council. 

San  .\rit.inio.  Tex.  | 

Hooray  r<ML  the  Hemis-Fair  Crrv — Vrs'A 

San  .\.ntonio 
-At  last  the  Mexican  Food  Didustry  of 
.America  will  receive  some  of  the  recugnlUon 
It  so  richly  deserves,  not  only  .here  but 
throughout  this  great  state  .md  nation.  This 
special  recognition  w.is  an  idea  born  within 
the  minds  of  a  group  of  young  civic  leaders 
In  the  year  of  1965  These  citizens  are  mem- 
bers of  a  nonpront,  nonpt)lltlcal  civic  group 
known  as  the  San  .Antonio  Social  CUIc  Or- 
ganization (SASCOi,  that  promotes  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  Latin  .American  hl.story  and 
cultures  here 

This  year  making  their  mark  in  destiny 
while  celebrating  their  lOfh  .Anniversary  i  by 
their  continued  social,  civic  and  cli.irltitble 
endeavors  I.  SASCO  in  cooperation  with  the 
-Mexican  Prxxl  lustltute.  will  spon.sor  N.i- 
tlonal  Taio  Wt-ek  throughout  the  United 
Slates  .md  foreign  countries  An  activity  de- 
pleting SASCO  in  action  was  the  "Worlds 
Largest  rainale"  sent  to  the  most  dl.stin- 
giilshed  John  F  Kennedy.  President  'if  the 
United  Suites,  on  his  lorty-lourth  birthday, 
with  international  news  coverage.  The  ta- 
malo  caused  even  Hirther  interest  when 
upon  Its  delivery  hec.inie  lost  at  the  White 
House  Klu-heiis  President  Kennedy  person- 
ally wrote  a  letter    expressing  his  thanks 

The  President  .>f  the  United  Stales.  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson  in  .i  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  .San  Antonio's  HemlsPalr  1968  s.ild: 
"Our  history  has  been  enriched  by  the  cul- 
ture from  the  other  lands  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  fitting,  then,  that  HemlsFalr 
1968  should  be  located  m  .San  .Antonio.  The 
roots  of  Latln-Ainerlcan  history  ;uid  culture 
go  deep  here  '  The  Honorable  John  B  Con- 
nally.  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Texas,  m 
April  1967.  said  "We  must  create  here  a 
bilingual  ...oclety  '  Mr  Cecil  Eden.  In  the  n.i- 
tlohiil  Dodge  News  .Magazine,  said;  "San  .An- 
tonio lias  always  been  the  most  Texan  of 
cities.  Someone  once  .said  that  Texans  could 
agree  to  divide  into  .ls  many  .is  six  different 
staiee,  but  evervone  would  want  San  .An- 
tonio '  .An  old  Yanaguana  Indian  also  said: 
"He  who  drinks  once  of  the  clear  water  of 
the  San  .Antonio  river,  will  .ilways  return  " 

Mexican  Pood,  symbolized  In  the  taco  and 
tortilla,  la  fast  becoming  one  of  America's 
favorite  eating  habits  In  keeping  with  the 
culture  and  traditions  of  the  Alamo  City 
the  taco  will  again  be  tlie  object  of  a  state 
and  nationwide  promotional  boost  from  this 
youthful  organization.  Thousands  of  copies 
of  this  letter  are  now  being  prepared  to  be 
mailed  to  all  business  establishments  here, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  stale  and  nation 

The  council  set  forth  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  28  through  May  4.  1968.  as 
National  Taco  Week.  On  May  3rd  of  every 
year  National  Taco  Day  will  be  observed, 
in  honor  of  the  birth  date  of  a  great  Texan 
and  .\merlcan.  the  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez. Congressman  of  Bexar  County  and  San 
.Antonio  The  hlghllKht  of  National  Taco  Dav 
will  come  on  the  night  of  May  3rd,  at  which 
time  a  celebration  will  honor  the  birth  of  a 
new  era  for  the  Taco  and  the  Mexican  Ftxxl 
Industry.  .San  .Antonio,  gateway  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  the  1968  Olympic  games, 
is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  orig- 
inator of  Mexican  food  in  the  United  States 
and  that  is  why  Texans  feel  that  It  is  proper 
and  fitting  that  San  Antonio  be  the  birth 
place  of  this  annual  celebration.  An  event 
such  as  this  would  serve  ;is  a  fine,  worth- 
while tribute  for  the  Mexican  food  which 
has  enriched  our  heritage  The  Honorable  W. 
W    McAllister,   in   his   proclamation  said: 

"Whereas.  San  Antonio  is  known  as  the 
originator  of  Mexican  Pood  in  the  United 
States  and 

"Whereas,  the  San  .Antonio  Social  Chic 
Organization  is  promoting  the  Mexican  Food 
Industry  by  sf)onsoring  "National  Taco 
Week'  during  the  -A'eek  of  April  30  through 
May  7.  1967.  and 

■'Whereas,  'he  tortilla  is  the  basic  Ingre- 
dient of  the  taco.  be  It  made  from  corn  or 
flour,  and  cooked  crisp  or  soft.  Prom  this 
beginning  the  'aco  takes  many  forms  and 
variations  to  make  one  of  the  most  tasty, 
nutritional  and  popular  foods  known  In  the 
Southwest  part  of  the  nation 

"Now.  Therelce.  I.  W.  W  McAllister. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  .\prll  30  through  May 
7.  1967.  ,is  Taco  Week'  In  San  Antonio.  Texas 
In  recognition  if  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Mexican  Food  Industry  in  promoting  the 
taco.  which  now  stands  shoulder-to-shoulder 


with  the  hamburger  and  liot  dog  In  pop- 
ularity " 

United  States  Senator  of  Texas,  the  Hon- 
orable Ralph  W  Yiirborough,  stated  in  a  let- 
ter 1 1967)  that  he  would  eat  "lots  of  Tacos" 
during  National  Taco  Week. 

No  liner  monument  could  be  given  by  the 
nation  .is  tlic  .icknowledgement  of  a  food 
such  ,ifi  the  taco,  so  much  loved  and  recog- 
nized in  this  region  of  the  country,  tlian  to 
know  that  it  does  .--tand  .shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  the  Hamburger  or  Hot  Dog.  Other  pro- 
motions lor  the  'away  Irom  home  taco  mar- 
ket" will  include  printed  material  about  the 
history  and  development  of  Mexican  foods, 
In  particular  the  laco.  press  kits  for  news- 
p.%per  food  editors  and  special  research  on  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  tAco  and  Mexican 
Food  For  example,  a  University  Professor  in 
Siin  .Antonio  went  on  a  laco  diet  wanting  to 
lose  eight  pounds  m  two  weeks.  However,  in 
one  week  he  had  lost  six  pounds,  two  less  In 
one  week  than  he  had  anticipated  In  two 
weeks  The  tiLCo  Is  a  full  meal  In  Itself,  con- 
taining meat,  vegetable  and  corn. 

.An  idea  will  remain  an  idea,  if  it  is  not 
put  into  use  Well.  SASCO  has  an  Idea  and 
I  hey  are  ready  to  put  that  idea  into  practice. 
The  Mexican  Food  Institute  (MPI)  needs 
your  help  and  the  help  of  many  other  jjeople 
with  many  expenees  it  will  take  to  see  this 
Idea  go  through  and  also  for  the  great  moral 
support  only  you  can  give  us.  The  Mexican 
Pood  Institute  is  formed  by  many  food  and 
civic  leaders  interested  In  promoting  this 
great  idea  of  SASCO.  Membership  in  the 
MPI  will  l)e  $4  00  per  year,  which  will  Include 
a  monthly  bulletin,  recelp>ee.  locations  of  res- 
taurants, musical  records  and  new  Mexican 
product*  on  the  market,  etc.  Let  SASCO  and 
MFI  know  that  you  are  behind  them  100  per- 
cent and  make  this  idea  become  a  reality. 
Memberships  .should  be  mailed  to  National 
Taco  Week,  c/o  P  O,  Box  1751,  San  Antonio, 
Texas     78206. 

The  council  would  like  at  this  moment  to 
publicly  express  Us  deep  and  most  sincere 
gralltiide  to  the  Honorable  W.  W.  McAllister, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  for  pro- 
claiming Tiico  week  last  year.  Also,  we  would 
like  to  express  oiir  thanks  to  San  Antonio 
Councilman  Felix  Trevino:  Miss  Katie  Fergu- 
son of  KS.AT-TV:  Mr.  Manuel  Ruiz  Ibanez 
of  the  .San  Antonio  Express-News;  Mr. 
FYank  Trejo  of  the  .San  Antonio  Light;  Mr. 
Martin  Rodriguez  of  the  Lone  Star  Brew- 
ing Companv,  and  many  other  supporters  far 
too  numerous  to  mention,  without  whose 
whole-hearted  support  TACO  WEEK  could 
never  have  been  the  success  it  was.  Once 
again,  our  deepest  thanks  from  SASCO  and 
the  Mexican   Food   Institute  of  America. 

■your  assistance  is  needed  and  your  co- 
operation greatly  uppreciatcd. 

(Prom  Terry's  Guide  to  Mexico,  page  112] 

"COMO    DICES    TU" TOR'nLLAS 

Tortillas  play  an  important  role  in  Mexi- 
can psychology  and  have  been  known  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  revolutions.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  the  men  of 
Jnchltan.  Oasaco.  revolted  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pornrio  Diaz,  the  uprising  was 
etfeclively  shattered  without  a  shot  being 
fired.  The  simple  strategy  was  to  arrest  and 
Jail  all  the  women  of  Juchitan.  thus  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  Tortillas. 


Insurance    Executive    Outlines    Need   for 
Riot   Reinsurance   Legislation 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  the  past  year  about 
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the  growing  shortage  of  properfy  insur- 
ance protection  for  inner  city  home- 
owners and  businessmen,  und  about  the 
related  problem  of  insurance  industry 
solvency  in  the  face  of  potentially  cat- 
astrophic lo.s.ses  due  to  riot  and  civil 
commotion. 

Last  December.  I  introduced  H.R. 
14263,  a  bill  that  anticipated  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot- 
Affected  Areas,  and  the  major  jirovi.sions 
of  H.R.  15625.  the  administration's  lecis- 
lation  based  on  those  recommendations. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  your 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  cur- 
rently considering  both  these  bills,  and 
we  hope  to  complete  markup  on  this 
important  legislation  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 

In  this  connection.  I  insert  at  this  ix)int 
in  the  Record  an  address  by  T.  Lawrence 
Jones,  president  of  the  American  Insur- 
ance Association,  entitled,  'Riot  Losses: 
Challenge  to  Society  and  Insurance. " 

In  his  address,  delivered  before  the 
American  Society  of  Insurance  Manage- 
ment in  New  York  on  April  25.  Mr.  Jones 
eloquently  outlined  the  .need  for  legis- 
lation that  will  assure  the  availability  of 
insurance  for  inner  city  property  owners 
while  protecting  the  insurnnce  industry 
from  potentially  catastrophic  losses  due 
to  riot  and  civil  commotion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Jones' 

address,  and  to  support  the  legislation 

of  which  he  speaks  when  it  reaches  the 

floor  of  this  body.  The  address  follows: 

RIOT  Losses:   Challenge  to  Society 

AND    iNStTlANCE 

(Address  by  T.  Lawrence  Jones,  president. 
American  Insurance  Association,  at  .Amer- 
ican .Society  of  Insurance  Management. 
Apr.  25.  1968.  New  York  City) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  dlscUiS  with  ."iuch  a  good  cross-section  of 
American  lousiness  and  Industry  one  ol  the 
greatest  challenges  thai  today  laces  .society 
in  general  and  the  insurance  mdiuslry  m  par- 
ticular. And  tliat,  ol  course,  .s  the  problem 
that  arises  out  of  civil  disturbances  and  tlie 
riot  losses  resuiliiig  from  them. 

It  is  not  plc.isanl  lor  ,iny  of  us  to  have 
to  admit  that  these  are  troubled  and  disturb- 
ing times — but  we  know  they  ,ire. 

It  is  not  pleas.iiit  to  concede  that  the  prob- 
lem of  civil  disorder  is  so  serious  .is  to  threat- 
en the  entire  labric  ol  American  life — but 
we  know  it  is. 

It  Ls  not  ple.'isant  to  accept  the  lad  that 
these  disturbances  are  a  c.»".allenge  to  us  uU — 
but  we  know  we  must. 

Today,  the  disorders  ."-estiltlng  trom  social 
unrest  challenge  our  institutions,  our  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  our  government.  They 
challenge  each  of  us  to  examine  our  con- 
cepts of  life  in  the  United  States — what  it  is 
and  what  it  .should  he.  Perh.ips  this  is  a 
process  of  a  nation  finding  itself.  No  tuch 
process  is  easy  or  without  its  lailures,  but 
it  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  challenges  .low 
facing  us  are  not  going  to  go  .way.  They 
will  have  to  be  met,  and  none  of  us  can 
shrink  from  the  responsibility.  If  the  chal- 
lenges are  not  met  today,  ■we  may  find  that 
tomorrow  they  will  be  so  magnified  as  to 
portray  the  spectre  of  a  nation  destroying 
Itself,  rather  than  finding  Itself. 

We  could  only  wish  that  solutions  to  the 
problem  were  few  in  number  and  simple  In 
application.  But  we  realize  that  the  riots 
and  civil  disorders  which  gripped  the  coun- 
try last  summer  and  again  in  the  last  few- 
weeks  stem  from  deep-rooted  and  complex 
causes  that  have  been  nurtured  over  many 
years  by  social   and  economic  deprivations. 
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Thus,  they  dffy  easy  solution.  The  fact  re- 
mains (hat  there  will  be  no  completely  satls- 
lactory  answer  to  this  major  problem  until 
the  condition.-^  which  gl\r  rl.se  lo  chll  dis- 
orders are  eradicated. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  this  !.•;  a  national 
problem,  he  need  only  Uxik  at  the  scope  and 
depth  o!  llie  civil  dl.sorders.  The  riot  in  the 
Walti-  section  of  Uis  Angeles  in  i;,'6,"i  surprised 
the  .•\inerUan  public,  but  we- -public  and  In- 
.surers  alike — were  siUl  largely  unprepared 
lor  the  shock  of  the  riots  of  i;iti7.  Detroit 
and  Newark  were  the  large.";!  but  il  tniust  be 
remembered  that  civil  dl.sorders  U.ired  in  135 
other  United  .State.s  cities  .lUd  town.-  .Seventy 
ot  them  experienced  what  a  .Senate  investi- 
gating Committee  called  "major  (vccur- 
rciKcs  " 

Now.  this  -.e.ir,  in  the  alts-rni.illi  of  the 
tragic  assiussinallon  ot  one  ot  our  greatest 
.Americans  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  vio- 
lence once  again  luis  erupted  From  San 
Francisco  to  Bo.ston.  from  Tacoma  to  Tjiinpa, 
from  the  natlfin's  capital  io  a  tiulet  college 
community.  125  cities  In  29  slates  have  lelt 
the  lamentable  by-pro<tuct  of  social  change 
and  sp.asms  "f  lawlf.s,snfss.  Part  of  the  story 
IS  lold  m  grim  statistics:  ...  at  least  :19  dead 
.  .  :i.otX)  injured  .  .  2.600  fires  .  .  '.!0.000 
arrc;!:-.  ilious;!iids  homeless      .     jiroperty 

damage  that  laces  insurance  companies  with 
claims  that  may  exceed  $50  million 

Hut  .'tiU.stics  ciin'l  do  justice'  lo  the  more 
wounding  co.sts  of  human  misery  incurred  in 
tlipse  disorders  Neither  can  they  show  how 
the  character  of  these  occurrences  iias 
(  lianged  irom  that  (jf  rlof.  and  civil  (.ommo- 
tlons  as  we  have  known  them  Nor  can  they 
.iccurately  project  the  new  i«:itenri.)l  lor  de- 
.struction  in  life  and  prr-iierly-  that  is 
s-'reatly  jncre.ised  and  po.ssibly  catJistrophlc 
m  nature.  'i 

Ajj.irt  irom  mir  deep  cxihccrn  as  citizens 
and  as  member.':  of  the  business  c<.mrnunlty. 
property  insurers  liave  a  .'.pecial  inv(.Ivpmenl 
in  the  jiroblfin  of  civil  disorder.';.  Property  in- 
surance must  be  .ivallable  to  .i.ssure  normal 
day-to-day  living  Every  citizen,  directly  or 
indirectly!  Is  dependent  upon  jjroporty  in- 
surance, not  only  because  it  is  a.  .safeguard  Jor 
ills  person, il  po.ssessions,  but  because  it  is  .so 
essential  to  the  businesses  which  furnish  the 
necessities  of  life  for  every  community. 

As  insurers  it  is  our  rcstxin.sibility  to  pro- 
vide the  required  jjrotectlon  .And  I  have  no 
iipsltancy  in  saying  that  the  lnsiir,''nrp  indus- 
try can  and  will  continue  to  provide  insur- 
.ihce  coverage  lor  the  accident, il  urc.  bur- 
L'Liry.  naturnl  catastrophe  or  incidental  riot. 
But  iio  busine.ss,  mcludine  the  jiropertv  In- 
surance business,  can  continue  to  operate  in 
a  society  where  order,  reason  and  confidence 
do  not  prevail.  Il  Is  an  inescafi.ible  fact  that 
jjroperty  Insurance  cannot  be  mudo  available 
m  the  lace  of  violence,  lilll.ipintr,  [iroperty 
(ipstruction  and  general  disorder.  Tiiere  is, 
therefore.  ;;  i'reat  need  to  make  certain  that 
the  assets  of  property  insurers  ,ire  not  ex- 
posed without  limitation  to  potentially 
ealastrophlc  riot  losses. 

It  is  no  exaageration  1«  aay  lii.it  tlie  ricts 
have  caused  deep  concern  within  the  indus- 
try over  'he  role  normally  ulled  bv  insurance 
in  our  modern  business  and  private  activity. 
,.nd  -indeed  deep  concern  "ver  the  luture 
economic  health  of  the  jiroperty  insurance 
companies  t  hemselves. 

The  .simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in- 
sur.Tnce  not  coverage  was  never  intended  to 
rover  widespread  .social  upheaval.  It  was  in- 
serted into  the  lire  insurance  policy  and  the 
extended  coverage  endorsement  almost 
L'ratuitously  many  years  ,:go  as  .i  means  of 
protection  aeainst  relatively  modest  losses. 
The  Fltuatlons  which  caused  those  losses 
were  then  rare,  nnd  the  policy  drafters  logi- 
cally presumed  :hat  they  would  continue  to 
l>e  just  as  rare.  Civil  disorders  of  the  type 
and  magnitude  of  those  we  have  experienced 
lately  vere  beyond  contemplation,  .ind.  of 
course,  were  not  provided  for  in  the  rate 
structure. 
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Now  the  rint  hazard  and  the  underwriting 
cllm.ue  have  chan^jed  dristirally  Suddenly, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  man-made  hazard 
that  Is  far  different  from  the  natural  hazards 
which  Instirince  proRrams  are  normally  de- 
signed to  meet  The  risk  nf  riot  simply  can- 
not be  measured  or  predicted  or  rnted  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience  or  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  property,  is  can  be  done  in 
measurini;  the  risk  p:  sed  by  the  major  haz- 
ards of  fire  and  windstorm  Insurance  it  Is 
true,  does  de;U  with  some  other  human  situa- 
tions-Insuring i^alnst  ''rimes  such  is  bur- 
glary. embe77lement  and  car  theft  But  these 
are  individual  human  f.iilln«s  not  .i  ma-ss 
protest  over  serial  .ind  e''onomio  conditions 

Based  on  the  country's  experience  during 
the  past  year,  one  does  not  have  to  be  an 
alarmist  to  be  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial of  this  new  man-made  hazard  ind  its 
p<i.ssible  effect  'in  the  solvency  of  many  In- 
surance companies  if  they  are  left  t<i  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  ^taijKering  losses  involved 
Bv  way  of  Illustration  the  total  insured  loss 
resulting  from  the  disorders  of  1967  was 
nearly  great  enough  to  wipe  out  the  insur- 
ance industry's  total  underwriting  profit  of 
l!»t56.  which,  bv  the  way  was  the  industry's 
best  of  the  ft\e  preceding  years  Even  apart 
from  the  riot  problem,  the  insurance  indus- 
try has  expTienced  unprecedented  under- 
writing losses  ui  recent  years  in  the  normally 
more  predlctal}le  categories  For  .nery  SI  00 
in  premnim  income  the  companies  have 
uiKen  :n  iluring  the  last  ten  years  on  Pire. 
Ex'ehded  Cnverige.  Homeowners  and  Inland 
Marine  coverage,  they  have  incurred  losses 
and  expenses  of  $1  0:1  This  Is  h  irdly  the  kind 
of  experience  that  brings  /)v  or  peace  of 
mmd  to  underwriters  and  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  industry's  companies. 

The  riot  pen!,  then,  has  seriously  jeopard- 
ized the  '-apaclty  of  insurers  to  carry  out 
their  respt>n3lbllity  to  provide  protection. 
Even  prior  ro  the  riots  inner-clty  or  ghet- 
to '  ireas  had  become  dlificult  to  serve  Majiy 
>:  these  urban  are;i«  were  Justifiably  viewed 
us  less  than  desirable  risks,  having  been  sub- 
ject to  in  abnormally  high  incidence  of  or- 
dinary flre.'i  .irsoti.  burglaries,  vandalism  and 
the  like.  This  has  been  a  long-standing  ques- 
tion how  to  assure  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  property  nsurance  in  deteriorating 
urban  areas  Vet  we  must  now  add  tiie  ques- 
tion, to  what  ex'ent  must  the  insurance  in- 
dustry indemnify  properties  exposed  to  a 
sociological  peril  which  Is  impossible  to  meas- 
ure m  advance' 

The  property  insurance  industry  Is  acutely 
iware  of  Its  Uta!  role  m  rehabilitating  Inner- 
ctty  areas  and  In  helping  'o  assure  proper 
housing  ind  the  establishment  >f  businesses 
which  -ire  t  purt  of  community  living  If  .iny- 
thing  ihe  insurance  market  in  these  areas 
needs  to  be  expanded  Insurance  companies 
want  to  expand  the  market  and  provide  in- 
surance under  is  nearly  normal  conditions  as 
possible  But  so  long  as  there  remains  a 
threat  'f  catastrophic  losses  without  limit. 
or  without  the  ability  to  absorb  them,  pru- 
dent management  dictates  that  many  com- 
panies— depending  ou  their  individual  eco- 
nomic position  will  be  reluctant  to  otter  in- 
surance In  certiitii  areas  except  at  mtes  which 
the  cotnmunitv  could  not  bear 

.■\nd  what  happens  then'  Without  insur- 
ance, builders  cinuot  attract  the  capital  Uiey 
need  to  construct  new  housing  or  impttne 
the  old.  businessmen  cannot  open  new 
plants  or  stores  or  expand  existing  ones  Many 
cannot  even  survive  And  then,  services  and 
pr'xlucts  and  jobs  diminish  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  so  badly  needed.  The  riots 
intensify  this  vicious  circle  Many  of  the 
small  businesses  which  were  so  hard  hit  in 
the  civil  disorders  to  date  will  never  reopen. 
Many  jobs — the  life  blood  of  the  people  in 
the  ghetto  aj-eas--  have  gone  up  ;n  the  smoke 
oi  the  riots  in  our  cities  And  this,  of  course. 
aly  inaJces  orderly  development  of  nur  urban 
ueas  all  the  more  difficult 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  RHMARKS 

Urban  development,  we  recognize.  Is  a 
chief  characteristic  of  life  In  America  In  the 
second  half  of  this  twentieth  century  The 
textvire  of  our  society  has  changed  rapidly 
from  a  patchwork  quilt  of  rural  town.s  and 
farmland,  whose  common  thread  often  was 
the  rdlrood  line  connecting  them,  to  a 
cliwely-woven  blanket  of  urt>an  civilization 
with  a  multitude  of  common  benefits  and 
problems 

It  Is  to  this  (trowing  concentration  of  mil- 
lions of  people  and  business  and  Industry 
within  single  vireas  that  government  has.  by 
necessity,  iiKrenslnglv  turned  Its  attention. 
First  through  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
fwrtment  of  Housing  and  L'rban  Develop- 
ment, then — more  recently — through  such 
activities  .IS  the  model  cities  .ind  rent  supple- 
ment programs  on  the  federal  level  and  their 
counterparts  on  the  state  and  city  levels,  gov- 
ernment has  begun  to  lock  horns  with  the 
complex  problems  nf  an    irban  society 

We  kn  )W  that  U)  .i  ^rcat  extent,  the  riots 
in  our  cities  stem  Irom  social  .md  economic 
problems  that  must  be  treated  principally  bv 
government  .^nd  several  of  the  riots  them- 
selves unfortunately  have  been  so  severe  as  to 
be  beyond  the  p<5wer  of  locj»l  government 
forces  to  contiiln  Grim  and  startling  .is  It 
seems  to  many  of  us  the  fact  Is  that  at  the 
peak  of  lur  civil  disorders  more  than  68,000 
.•Vrmy  and  National  Guard  troops  have  been 
put  in  not  duty. 

The  esiabllshmeiu  of  law  and  order  .md 
the  control  or  limiting  of  not  losses  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. This  was  recognized  most  recently 
by  the  Congress  when  it  inserted  new  federal 
powers  t.i  combat  civil  disorders  into  an  ex- 
tremely import.int  piece  of  social  legislation — 
the  civil  Rights  .^ct  of  1968-  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  Just  two  weeks  iLgo. 
These  provisions  cover  interstat.e  travel  to 
incite  a  not.  the  use  or  transportation  of 
firearms  in  that  connection  and  interference 
with  !x>llce  or  firemen  who  are  'in  riot  dutv. 
There  are  steps  the  business  community  can 
take  to  protect  its  property,  but  there  is  rel- 
atively little  It  I'an  do  to  control  riots  once 
they  have  begun.  In  this  respect,  the  powers 
of  government  are  essential  .And  thev  are 
equally  essential  as  i  financial  backup  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Insurance  Industry  to  help 
meet  urban  area  needs  by  making  insurance 
readily  available. 

Tlie  deep  'roncem  of  government  In  the 
entire  problem  if  urban  insurance  was  dem- 
onstrated most  markedly  in  the  creation  late 
last  summer  of  the  President's  National  .\d- 
vlsoTV  Panel  On  Insurance  In  Riot-Affected 
Areas  This  Panel  was  a  mo.-it  fortuitous 
blend  of  public  and  private  experience:  Oov- 
emoc  Richard  J  Hughw  of  New  .lersey  as 
chairman,  former  Governor  William  W. 
■Scranton  of  Pennsylvania  as  vice  chairman; 
the  Mayor  of  Washington.  DC  .  the  presi- 
dents of  a  leading  stock  insurance  company 
and  a  leading  mutual  insurance  company; 
the  president  of  a  life  insurance  company 
that  invests  heavily  In  center  city  property; 
and  -in  .\sflstant  .\ttorney  General  uf  the 
United  States. 

These  gentlemen,  together  with  their  small 
executive  staff  headed  by  Stanford  G.  Ross, 
have  performed  an  extraordinary  public 
service  in  identifying  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  urban  insurance  problem  and  the 
steps  necessary  for  a  solution  to  It.  In  the 
amazingly  short  span  of  four  months,  they 
produced  an  exhaustive,  well-documented 
and  well-balanced  study  that  gives  full 
weight  to  the  various  Interests  that  must  be 
drawn  together  to  meet  the  problem.  The 
Panel  gathered  information  from  across  'he 
country  .ind  fmm  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Its  blueprint  for  action  is  a  model  for  co- 
oper.itlve  effort  by  all  sectors  of  society — the 
private  insurance  business,  the  state  govern- 
ments and  the  federal  government — to  deal 
with   a  serious   social   problem.   This   is   an 
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approach,  I  might  .idd  long  advocated  by 
the  members  of  the  American  Iiisursuice  .Vs- 
soclatlon 

I  commend  the  Panel's  Report  to  you  as 
a  do<'ument  well  worth  reading.  Our  Asso- 
ciation also  has  a  short  summary  of  the 
Hughes  Panel's  basic  findintts  and  recom- 
mendations which  we  win  be  jileased  to 
make  available  to  anyone  Interested 

The  principal  recommendations  if  the 
Hughes  Panel  are  now  embodied  in  proposed 
bills  before  the  Congress  .S  3028.  intro- 
duced by  .Senator  John  J  Sparkman  of  Ala- 
bama, and  .■ommonly  referred  to  ^is  the 
-SpiU-knian  Bill;  .md  Its  companion.  H.R. 
15625,  which  was  intnxluced  by  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  and  others, 
principally.  Repre.sent.atlve  William  .\  Bar- 
rett of  I'ennsvlvatila.  the  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  handlliiK  the  bill 

The  .stated  purjHisf  of  the  legislatitm  Is  to 
assist  .stiU«  insurance  authorities  and  the 
private  insurance  industry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  statewide  ;)r<igrams  to  increase  the 
availability  .'f  necessary  insurance  coverage 
.^gainst  fire,  .-rime  .md  (itlier  perils  ior  prop- 
erty meeting  rea.sonable  underwriting  stand- 
irds;  and  to  provide  feder.il  rcmsuratue  for 
extraordinary  property  losses  resulting  from 
riots,  with  appropriate  state  sharing 

.\  most  Important  part  of  the  leplsl  ttion 
Is  the  establishment  iif  plans  and  .lU-indus- 
trv  |)lacenient  facilities  to  assure  ill  prop- 
erty owners  fair  access  to  insurance  retjulre- 
ments  These  so-called  F.MR  Plans  would  be 
an  expansion  of  'he  Urban  Areas  Plans, 
which  were  instituted  In  Boston  In  1960  and 
which  ♦hrough  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
tiropertv  insurnncr  industry  and  the  state 
m.surance  departments  are  now  operating  as 
well  In  New  York  City.  Buffalo.  Cleveland. 
Detroit.  San  Francisco.  Oakland  and  Los 
Aneeles  Under  these  plans- -and  the  cmere- 
intt  F.MR  Plan.s — all  applications  for  property 
insurance  receive  individual  inspection  and 
individual  risk  consideration  without  regard 
to  location. 

The  other  vital  part  of  the  leclslatlon  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  'if  the  National  Insur- 
ance Development  Cornoratlon  within  the 
Depar'ment  of  Housliie  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  under  the  .'\iithorlty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  HtJD 

The  Corporation  would  he  .mthorlzed  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Insurers  to  provide 
reinsurance  against  property  losses  resulting 
from  riots  or  civil  disorders — but  only  If  the 
instirers  are  participating  In  the  FAIR  Plans 
and  only  .ifter  the  companies  themselves  bear 
substantial  losses  At  that,  the  proposed 
federal  program  would  be  self-supporting. 
It  Is  anticipated  'hat  the  contracts  wotild 
call  for  the  insurers  to  pay  a  reinsurance 
premium  based  on  their  earned  premiums 
for  the  various  insurance  types  reinsured 
against  riot  and  civil  disorder  losses 

Before  there  would  be  anv  federal  rein- 
surance obligation  to  the  insurers,  the  com- 
panies would  have  to  sustain  losses  of  not 
l*ss  than  a  fixed  percent  of  their  annual 
premiums  on  the  types  rif  Insurance  on 
which  reinsurance  is  required  To  this  basic 
loss  retention  there  may  be  added  further 
requirements  such  as  insurers'  participation 
m  .1  percent  of  the  losses  over  and  above  the 
agreed  percent  retention — this  to  serve  as  a 
safeguard   for  reasonable  settlements. 

The  legislation  would  also  require  the 
states  to  share  in  "he  losses  In  an  amount 
up  to  five  percent  of  the  premiums  for  the 
same  types  of  insurance  earned  within  their 
borders  State  participation  would  be  man- 
datory after  the  first  year  and  these  funds 
would  reimburse  the  National  Insurance  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  insurers  will 
have  to  carry  substantial  riot  and  civil  dis- 
order losses  before  the  NIDC  reinsurance  be- 
comes an  obligation,  and  that  the  NIDC 
would    meet    Us    reinsurance    requirements 


Irom  the  premiums  p.iid  to  it  by  the  in- 
surers It  has  been  anticiixited  that  through 
a  combination  of  the  loss  retention  of  the 
companies  and  the  reinsurance  premiums 
paid  to  the  NIDC.  funds  will  be  available 
111  the  first  year  to  pay  riot  losses  equal  lo 
the  total  riot  losses  paid  by  the  insurers 
last  year  That  .imount  is  estimated  lo  be 
approximately  »70  million 

Should  the  ilots  continue  m  intensity  and 
spread  into  other  are.is.  with  the  con.se- 
quencc  thai  the  NIDC  reinsurance  lunds  are 
insufficient  the  Icei.sl.ition  would  authorize 
the  .Secrrtarv  .'1  HUD  to  borrow  lunds  from 
the  U  S  Treasury  rhe  Treasury  would  be 
repaid  from  luture  reinsurance  premiums 
and  from  funds  obttur.cd  by  st.ite  participa- 
tion in  losses. 

The    American    lusur.iucc    Association    has 
given  Its  vvholehe  irted  support  to  this  leuls- 
lallon   I  should  point  out  that  this  is  not  our 
hill  and  ilieri'  ,ire  .some  provisions  -li  it  that 
we  question    But  basically  we  believe  that  It 
Is  essential  and  that   it   offers  a   solution   to 
the  problem  of  urban  insurance  which  should 
meet   with    the   approval   of   reasonable   men. 
We  believe  that  Its  pa.ssage  is  Important  to 
all    industry    We   deem   it   vital   to  the   con- 
tinued   availability    of    insurance    In    center 
city  areas    So  long  as  the  threat  of  open-end. 
catastrophic   loss   from   riot   peril  hangs  over 
the    heads    of    Insurers    like    the    sword    of 
D.tmocles.  many   companies   will   have   to  be 
more  conservative  in  their  underwriting  ap- 
proach  to  .ill    types  of   insurance    And.   un- 
fortunately, this  may   not   be  limted   to  the 
core  areas,  for  no  one  knows  where  civil  dis- 
order   will    occur    next     The    property    loss 
potential    obviously    would    be    even    srreater 
than    at    present    if    these   occurrences    were 
to  take  place  in  other  parts  of  town,  where 
more  hi>thly  valued  properties  are  located. 

Hearings  on  the  leclslatlon  have  been  held 
by  the  approiiri.ite  subcommittees  of  the 
respective  Senate  .uid  House  Bankin:^  and 
Currency  Committees,  .md  indications  are 
that  the  legislation  may  soon  be  ready  to  be 
re))orted  out  for  consideration 

I  would  urce  your  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, personally  and  on  behalf  of  your  com- 
panies if  feasible,  as  a  reasonable  move  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  growth  of  all  business 
and  industry  and.  indeed,  to  the  sound 
future  of  our  urban  society. 

In  the  words  of  the  Hughes  Panel  report: 
Society  cannot  erase  the  suffering  of  the 
innocent  victims  of  lire,  windstorm,  theft  or 
riot.  But  it  can  at  least  provide  the  opixir- 
tunlty  to  obtain  insurance  to  safeguard  their 
capital,  and  thereby  prevent  a  disastrous 
occurrence  Irom  becoinina  a  permanent 
tragedy." 

Tills  challenge  to  our  society  and  our  in- 
dustry Can  he  met  with  l>old  and  cooperative 
action.  Tlie  time  for  it  Is  now. 

Thank  vou. 


The  Marquette  Tercentenary  Symposium : 
"The  Contribution  of  Religion  to  the 
Life  of  Man  in  Society" 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19  It  was  a  very  distinct  honor  to  partici- 
pate m  the  openin-i  session  of  a  3-day 
.symposium  on  '  Tlie  Contribution  of 
Reliiiion  to  the  Life  of  Man  in  Society." 
The  symposium,  one  of  the  major 
events  of  the  Father  Marquette  tercen- 
tenary observance,  was  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Marquette  Tercentenar>-  Commis- 
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.sion,  Marquette  University,  and  the 
Johnson  Foundation  of  Racine.  Wis. 

Pre.sent  for  the  event  were  some  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  educators, 
scholars,  civic  leaders,  political  litiures. 
and  theologians. 

The  openinu  session  included  i  emarks 
by  the  Very  Reverend  John  P  Raynor. 
S.J..  president  of  Marquette  University: 
Mr,  James  C.  Windham,  chairman  ot  the 
Marquette  Tercentenary  Commi.ssion: 
the  Reverend  William  J  Sullivan,  pro- 
gram coordinator,  speakinp  m  place  of 
the  Reverend  Bernard  CtKjke.  who  was 
ill.  and  myself. 

The  principal  address  of  the  .session. 
"E.schatology  and  American  Hi.story." 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hittler.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Divinity  School. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleauurs 
further  with  the  .symposium.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Rfcord.  at  tliis 
point,  the  remarks  of  the  participants  at 
the  opening  session  of  tlie  .symposium 
and  the  outstanding  paper  presented  by 
Dr.Sittler: 

RFM.fRKS    OF    VVll.THM     .1      SVI.IUAN.    S.J. 
PROliRAM     CdilRniN.MOIl 

Rev.  Father  Ravnor,  Coi.cressni.m  Z.iblocki 
Mr.  Windham.  Distlnuuislied  (luests  and 
Friends: 

My  remarks  ihis  evening  wiM  be  briel  as 
behcjoves  a  utility  mlielder  Fr.  Cooke  is  un- 
able to  be  with  us  this  weekend,  I'lid  that 
after  all  the  preparation  and  planning  lliat 
he  had  put  into  this  Symposium.  I  express 
to  you  his  regret  that  lie  is  not  .ible  to  lie 
here  tonight,  and  I  share  yours  that  lie  i.'^ 
not  with  us. 

My  own  feelings  'hi.s  evenlni;  can  be 
summed  up  in  three  words:  welcome,  grati- 
tude, and  anticipation.  The  welcome  I  extend 
to  all  of  vou  and  most  particularly  to  the  par- 
ticipant.s"  in  the  Pere  Marquette  Tercen- 
tenary Symposium.  All  of  you  have  m.ide 
sacrifices  to  be  with  us:  many  of  you  have 
travelled  a  great  distance  to  be  here.  Mar- 
quette University  is  delighted  to  welcome 
you  to  this  dinner,  to  have  you  here  on  its 
campus,  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  per.sona! 
contribution  to  the  Symposium 

Tlie  gratitude  I  express  in  my  i.'wn  name 
and.  I  am  sure,  m  yours  to  the  three  spon- 
soring groups:  the  National  Tercentenary 
Commission,  which  is  represented  here  bv 
its  Chairman.  Mr.  James  Windham:  the 
Johnson  Foundation,  whose  President,  Mr. 
Leslie  PalTrath.  is  with  us:  and  Marquette 
University,  whose  President,  the  Rev  ,J.-lm 
Raynor,  we  will  hear. Irom  in  a  moment.  It 
Is  "the  splendid  <  ooperation  of  these  three 
groups  which  has  made  this  Symposium  on 
Religion   and   Society   jjossible. 

Finally.  I  must  confess  that  I  reel  a  great 
anticipation  for  the  addresses,  the  responses. 
and  the  discussion  which  will  make  up  the 
substance  of  this  Symposium  As  to  our  sub- 
ject matter,  the  contribution  of  religion  to 
the  life  of  man  m  society.  I  could  only  echo 
the  eloquent  words  o!  Congressman  Zablocki, 
It  is  a  vital  topic:  a  vitrd  relation.  It  is  a 
subject  which  demands  the  attention  of  the 
best  minds,  the  discussion  d  educators. 
scholars,  civic  leaders,  and  politicians.  Our 
weekend  together.  .:t  Marquette  University 
and  at  Wingspread.  gives  us  the  opportunity 
for  just  such  attention  and  discussion  With 
such  a  topic  and  .such  a  group  of  participants 
;is  we  have  here  this  evening,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  there  Is  a  sense  of  anticipation  m 
the  air?  Tlie  success  of  this  Symposium  will 
depend  upon  the  intensity  ol  the  exchange 
which  Is  created  betv.een  the  speakers  and 
the  participants  and  also  between  individual 
participants. 

In  welcoming  you  here  to  Marquette  this 
evening,  we  extend  to  you  the  invitation  to 
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rnter  fully  and  ireelv  into  mir  Pere  Mar- 
iiuett.e  Tercentenary  Svniposium  on  the  Con- 
iributi'.n   of   Religion   lo  the  Life  of  Man  in 

.-so.'ietv     rii.iiik  \ou. 

[Umarks  i.v  Vkrv  Rfv   John  P    Ri\n"h    SJ  . 

I'RFSIDFNI.    MaROV  FTIT,    UNlVKRSirV 

On  lielialf  of  all  of  us  ,it  Marquette  Uni- 
\erslty.  I  want  lo  welcome  vou  to  the  open- 
ing se.s-sion  ol  the  Pere  Marquette  Tercen- 
tenary Symposium,  The  (^)ntnbution  of 
Religion   to  the  Life  of  Man  in  Society." 

We  .tre  jjroud  lo  have  the  distinguished  Dr. 
sutler  with  us.  Marquette  University  has 
long  been  mlndlul  of  its  obligation  to  create 
a  dynamic  understanding  of  man's  rel.it ion- 
ship  to  his  C5od.  and  the  need  to  help  indi- 
viduals ,ii)ply  ihis  iinder.st:mding  lo  every- 
day lile  rhis  Symp.ksium  .ind  tl.e  presenta- 
•lon  this  evening,  we  lecl.  are  aiuither  step 
III  ih.it  direction,  and  we  .ire  proud  to  be 
liiith    p.irliiipants   and    co-spon.sors 

Early  this  week  we  received  word  iron,  ihe 
Postiiiaster  Cleneral's  office  m  Wiishinuton 
'hat  thev  vvislied  to  unveil  the  design  lor  the 
I'ere  Marc[uette  Commemorative  Stamp  on 
-ur  campus  Certainly  this  is  a  distinct  lionor 
.md  we  are  especi.illy  pleased  ih.it  our  i  o- 
.pon.sors  lor  the  Svmposiimi.  the  .Johnson 
!-'ound;Uion  in  Racine  .iiid  the  Nation. d  Pere 
Marquette  Tercentenary  Cuinmis.sion.  agreed 
to  t;lve  us  ;i  lew  minutes  on  Mie  jiro^ram  this 
evening   lor   ihese   brief  ceremonies 

We  :ire  very  privileged  tins  evening  to  liave 
with  us  both  the  National  Chairman  of  the 
I'ere  M:irquette  Tercentenary  Commission. 
Mr  James  C.  Windham.  President  of  P.abst 
lirevving  Comp.iny.  and  Mr  Kliot  Fitch.  Cliair- 
nian  of  the  Wi.sconsin  State  Pere  Marquette 
Tercentenary  Committee  Mr  l-'it<-h  is  Chair- 
man and  Mr  Windham  .1  member  ol  the 
Marquette  University  Board  of  Regents  .At 
ihls  time  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Windham 
to  commeni  on  some  of  the  jjlans  of  the 
Niitional  Commi.s.sif;n  lor  thi.^  live-ve;tr  1  ele- 
l)raiion 

Mr.  Wmdh.iin 

Remarks  hy  Jamfs  C.  Windham.  Fatiifr  M^r- 

OVETTE  Tercentenary  .SYMPo.sn  M  Uinner. 

Maruufitf  University,  April   19.   H)iJ8 

It  was  approxim.itely  two  years  ago.  that 
I  received  a  call  Irom  the  White  House,  a.sk- 
iiig  If  I  would  serve  on  a  new  commission 
established  by  Congres-s.  It  was  to  be  lumied 
tlie  Fatlier  Marquette  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission, 

rhe  purpose  of  the  commi.ssion  was  to 
commemorate  llie  advent  of  Father  Mar- 
(juetle  in  the  United  .States 

.According  to  the  iniblic  l.iw  esUiblishing 
the  commission,  membership  would  include 
lour  members  irom  the  sen.ite.  lour  from 
the  Hou.-^e  of  Representatives  .aid  lour  l.iv- 
inen 

It  was  the  next  day  that  I  was  informed, 
that  not  only  was  I  a  member  ol  the  cr.m- 
mission.  but  I  wa.s  lo  be  its  i-hairman. 

In  e.irly  1966,  the  commission  met  lor  its 
one  and  only  meeting  in  Wiishmglon.  At  that 
meeting,  the  commission  ;:grced  Xft  tollow 
throueh  on  nve  major  projects.  Here's  the 
status  of  where  we  stand  on  these  projects. 

The  llrst  project  vvius  .i  commenioratr.e 
,-vmphony.  Dr.  Roy  Harris,  one  of  America's 
most  renowned  symphonic  composers,  was 
commissioned  to  create  a  work  honoring 
Father  Marquette. 

The  iirst  part  cjf  the  symphony  was  pre- 
miered at  the  Pabst  Theatre  here  in  Mll- 
waukw  Pebru.iry  'J4  .md  2.5  cf  this  year  under 
the  baton  of  Doct^jr  Harris. 

The  entire  work  will  be  premiered  by  the 
Milwaukee  Syir.phcny  Orchestra  us  part  of 
tlieir  !ti69  prouram. 

Another  national  commlssicn  project  is  the 
commemorative  stamp.  Toni.;ht  we  will  wit- 
ness ilie  unveiline  of  the  art  work  for  that 
stamp  .aid  the  date  of  issuance  is  now  set 
lor  .September  20  at  Sault  .Salnle  Marie  in 
Michigan. 


lli:?fi 

Also   on   the   Wdsnington   agenda   wa«   the 

strllcing  of  a,  commemnrailve  medal  The  bill 
pr'i-  idini5  for  tne  coining  of  rne  medul  passed 
Congress  and  .it  this  moment,  the  medal 
19  bein(<  striiclc  at  the  U  S  mint  in  Phll.i- 
Uelphia  It  will  be  dv.iilable  tor  public  sale 
within  the  next  three  or  fuur  months 

Die  symp<j6ii.im  that  we  .vre  now  attending 
tppe.ired  un  the  original  agendB  Thinks  M 
the  help  of  Father  Baynor  and  the  people 
It     Marqiiett*    University,    this    event    is    a 

rf:il:ty 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  we  have 
organized  Individual  State  commlaalons  in 
Wisconsin.  Missouri.  Michigan  .ind  Tennes- 
see with  the  distinct  possiblUty  'if  conunis- 
Mona  being  named  in  lUlnuls  .md  Iowa  The 
members  of  the  Individual  State  commis- 
sions are  distinguished  citizens  of  their 
States  and  were  named  to  the  commissions 
by  their  respective  State  governors 

State  commlssluns  are  active  Through  the 
help  of  the  Missouri  commission,  a  park  in 
Ste  Genevieve  overlix)ltlng  the  Mlssls.slppi 
*  i.s  ,-en.uned  the  Pere  M.irquett*  Park  by 
I  "i  .   ^rn'ir  Hearnes  of  Missouri 

III  Mlchiijan.  the  Shrine  of  :he  Missionaries 
is  !5ein<  built  in  the  upper  peniasula  It  will 
honor  Marquett*  and  other  early  French  mis- 
sion,irv  explorers  Once  again,  the  State 
committee  ga'-e  help  t<i  the  project 

With  limlled  resources  and  old  faaluoned 
hard  wi^rk.  we  feel  we  made  excellent  prog- 
ress nationally 

We  thank  all  of  yuu  for  being  here  tonight 
and  »-hen  possible,  we  look  forward  to  your 
future  help 

SPFfCH    BY    H     N     rt.EMENT   .1     ZaUI-OCKI.    APKtL 

19.      1968.      M.\RQteTTE     University       Pehe 

MARvifETT':     rmCENTE.SARY    SYMPOSIfM 

HLst<jry  Is  replete  with  ex.amples  wherein 
r<>!igion  hiia  been  the  motivating  force  In 
txl'icatlon  sclesice.  culture  and  art  One  of 
the  g;;!cllng  motivations  In  the  life  of  Father 
J.wq-.fs  Mirquette  In  his  exploration  of  the 
North  .-Vmerlcan  continent  was  his  under- 
standing of  the  commitment  of  religion  to 
the  idvancement  of  man  It  wa*  m  fact,  this 
realiziitton  that  motivated  not  onlv  his  phys- 
ical explomiiori  but  his  exploration  in  the 
ways  of  truth  li  well 

To  Father  M.-rquette  this  commitment  rep- 
resented one  rf  the  primary  forces  behind 
mans  materia  and  spiritual  accompllsh- 
.lienc  To  the  e.ctent  that  religion  permeated 
tne  life  of  mat  .  to  that  extent  his  iccom- 
piuhments  were  not  only  possible  but  mean- 
ingful 

Over  the  pa^t  sevenil  decades  'lowever 
this  commitment  of  religion  to  the  idvance- 
ment ijf  man  hao  disintegrated  in  the  face 
of  innumerible  attacks  upon  it  This  grow- 
ing aisatfection  from  religion  has  become  a 
s«rlous  concern  of  thoughtful  leaders  every- 
wheri^  With  tlie  world  :u  turmoil  and  our 
communities  confronted  with  racial  strife,  it 
Is  clear  we  must  look  to  religion  to  make  .i 
more  signmcant  contribution  to  our  society. 

Now  is  the  tune  to  .isk  is  religion  really 
relevant  to  the  basic  problem  of  our  times'' 
Can  religion  be  the  primary  force  in  leading 
manltjnd  into  .1  better  world'  Is  it  possible 
m  our  day  to  realize  the  strength,  wlsdofli 
.ind  foresight  which  guided  Father  Mar- 
quette and  other  leaders  m  the  pasf  Can 
this  one  force--  religion-  -in  American  society 
be  ret.irned  to  its  rightful  place  In  our  life'' 
And  .igaln.  even  more  «rious  what  are  the 
consequences  If  the  ch.iAin  between  religion 
and  JUT  societv  ao  we  Itiiow  :t  today  Is  per- 
mitted to  continue? 

These  and  many  more  Mrlous  que«uons 
must  oe  inswered  It  is  my  firm  hope  that 
the  Pere  Mirqiiette  Tercenteu.irv  3>mpoBlum 
will  go  far  toward  finding  the  answers  to 
those  questions 

Thus,  this  sympcelum  will  serve  not  only 
-IS  an  appropriate  commemor  ition  t<:>  Father 
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Marquette,  but  to  the  great  force  which  he 
represented  to  America 

In  closing,  may  I  add  a  personal  note.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  Mr  James  Windham 
and  the  Tercentenary  Coninils»lon  for  their 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  support  which 
:hey  so  generously  extended  fur  the  sympo- 
sium proposal  All  of  us  deeply  appreciate 
the  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  National  Com- 
mission, the  Johnson  Fnundatlon  and  Mar- 
quette University  The  eminent  theologians, 
scholars  and  educators  participating  assured 
the  success  of  this  unportiint  undertaking. 

I.  for  one.  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, believe  the  symposium  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  many  outstanding 
undertakings  which  the  Commission  has  as- 
sumed I  im  confident  'his  symposium  will 
be  the  hallmark  of  similar  Intellectual  ex- 
plorations intended  tv>  cope  with  the  press- 
ing problems  oi  mankind. 

ES<HATOt.OCY    AND   .AMERICAN   HISTORY 

Uy  Joseph  sutler.  Divinity  School.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago) 

It  Is  the  proposition  of  this  esf-ay  that 
religion  In  North  America  has  been  strongly 
non-esrhatnlogical  If  that  Is  so — -and  it  Is 
my  duty  to  establish  the  claim — then  it  Is 
an  interesting  effort  tor  reflection  to  ask  why 
Because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  non-escha- 
tological  character  of  our  religious  ideas  and 
Attitudes  is  a  function  of  our  particular  his- 
tory In  this  particular  American  space.  I 
shall  argue  for  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
on   very  concrete   historical   grounds. 

The  term  eschatologlcal  Is  familiar  to 
theologians.  It  is  not  a  lamlUar  term  In 
common  speech  The  meaning  6f  the  term, 
as  II  will  be  used  in  this  essay.  Is  as  fol- 
lows 'Elschatology  Is  the  doctrine  concerned 
with  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  our  liv- 
ing, in  time  and  existence,  toward  which  at 
every  moment  our  whole  lives  tend."  '  In 
this  statement  is  recollected  a  central  affir- 
mation of  the  Scriptures  that  man's  life,  in 
solitude  ind  in  history,  is  found  and  held 
within  the  hand  of  God;  that  operating 
within  history,  and  dramatically  at  the  con- 
summation of  history,  Is  the  judging  and 
restoring  activity  of  history's  Qod.  There  Is  a 
limit  which  stands  not  only  at  the  end  of 
human  life  iis  death,  but  which  is  built  into 
the  itructure  ot  huma'1  life  by  virtue  of 
Its  creaturely  character  Ail  birth  and  de- 
velopment, all  unfolding  and  enterprise,  all 
moral  vision  and  ichlevement  are  not  only 
enfolded  within  this  limit  but  receive  their 
urgent  character  from  it  Here  is  a  "given  ' 
time,  a  "given"  space,  ,\  given  "  possibility. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  this  "given  "  there 
ire.  to  be  sure,  vast  .md  absolutely  crucial 
possibilities  for  .itfirmatiLin  or  denial,  hear- 
ing or  deafness,  decislun  or  stasis — but  no 
elaboration  of  these  {xjsslbiutles  can  avoid 
the  limit  of  sin  and  of  death 

.American  religion  has  not  been  marked 
bv  .i  somber  fschatological  depth  Is  It  possi- 
ble to  throw  some  light  upon  why  that  Is  so? 

When,  late  m  the  nineteenth  century, 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner  published  his  essay 
Thf  Frtititifr  in  Amenran  Hlstonj.  he  Inaug- 
ur.ited  .in  rpoch  in  American  historiography. 
He  called  Into  question  all  the  previous  per- 
spet  tives  from  which  the  events  .md  the 
patterns  of  .American  life  had  heeii  presented 
These  perspectives  were  generally  oriented 
tA>  the  European  continent,  and  hence  saw 
the  peculiar  de\elopments  of  American  life 
and  institutions  m  terms  of  unusual,  to  be 
sure  but  continuous  extensions  <  f  European 
life  American  history  was  colonial  history. 
.American  politics  was  i  marginal  ai-tlvlty  In 
European  politics.  .American  economic  Insti- 
tutions were  modifications  of  European 
institutions. 

That  this  p«npectlve  was  ineviUble.  that 
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It  did  rough  ju.stlce  to  wide  areas  of  .Ameri- 
can life  and  that  for  two  hunrtre<i  years  or 
so  lifter  the  I'.rst  settlements  It  served  to  make 
Intelligible  m.inv  activities  on  the  new  con- 
'vinent  Is  not  to  be  disputed  the  blunt  fact 
of  tJie  existence  of  a  rrontler  m  .American 
history  tor  maiiv  deciUes  has  been  .1  domi- 
nant lactor  m  the  development  ot  Amerlran 
self-consciousness  And  inasmuch  .is  any 
basic  Christian  affirmation  is  molded  to  the 
.Ital  energies  which  work  up  ui  it  m  uiv 
nation  or  country,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
gain  insight  Into  the  :act  that  classical 
Christian  eschatology  is  interpreted  in  pres- 
ent American  life  In  a  pei^ullar  wav  Tins  in- 
sight will  be  sought  m  the  following  enquiry 

A     THE    FRONTItR    AS    1  HE    lI.l.lMlrABIK 

The  meaning  of  this  designation  ul  iiie 
asp«>ct  ot  the  frontier  ■  an  be  made  clear  bv 
contrast  For  centuries  berore  the  white  man 
established  settlements  in  New  Eiit;Iand.  ,it 
the  mouth  of  the  Hud.son  in  the  Virginia 
Tidewater,  and  In  the  Carolina*,  the  living- 
space  of  European  peoples  had  been  divided 
among  t.he  nations  These  borders,  to  be  sure, 
were  m  r.ither  irequenl  tlux  and  l.irge  nio\e- 
ments  of  people  were  in  procef.s  But  the 
space  was  a  gitpu'  The  North  Sea.  the  .At- 
lantic Ocean  the  Mediterranean  were  unre- 
lenting borders  .And  to  the  Eas*.  the  non- 
Etiropean  [peoples.  Mongols.  Huns.  Turks, 
later  the  Russians,  constituted  an  effective 
barrier  Tills  barrier  indeed,  was  often  pene- 
trated, and  European  literature  Irom  Marco 
Polo  to  Hakluyt  shimmers  with  the  mystery 
and  possibility  of  these  peopfes  and  lands 
But  .is  regards  its  liearlng  tipon  the  European 
spirit  the  East  was  not  .md  could  not  exer- 
cise etfectae  force 

The  situation  In  North  America  was  com- 
pletely and  proioundly  different  The  early 
communities  which  hugged  the  Eastern  shore 
lived  their  lives,  did  their  work  and  were 
subtly  shaped  In  their  thinking  by  the  lact 
that  what  was  settlrd  was  not  what  '.vas  mail- 
able Arching  pervasively  over  the  established 
situation  was  the  knowledge  that  the  West  " 
stretched  out  beyond  like  an  Illimitable  sea 
One  has  only  to  read  the  sermons  of  the  earlv 
New  England  divines  to  remark  how  olten 
and  how  eloquentlv  this  hu^e  I.tiid.  unknown 
in  detail,  but  known  to  be  therr,  supplied 
Illustrations  for  those  passages  in  the  sermon 
which  required  pictorial  language  to  nail 
down  a  sermonlc  point 

The  .seeming  lUlmltablUty  of  the  -Anierlcm 
land  was  not  an  Isolated  factor  In  the  early 
.American  consciousness;  it  was  a  pervasive 
form  of  that  consciousness  Our  Uter.iture. 
the  clearest  confessional  of  our  national  self- 
consciousness.  Is  permeated  through  and 
through  vi'lth  the  mo.<l  of  tlie  \astness  of 
the  setting  of   the   .American   e::tfrprlse 

The  Journals  of  the  M.ithers,  the  Cottons, 
the  Endlcotts  in  New  England,  the  travel 
diaries  of  Crevecoeur.  'he  novels  of  .James 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  Herman  Melville,  'he 
essays  and  public  addresses  >:  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson — all  .if  these  breathe  .in  ilr  which 
blows  In  from  'he  open  frontier  T!;e  very 
form  of  American  humor,  particularly  ;n  'he 
nineteenth  century,  is  revealed  by  analysis 
to  owe  its  vitality  to  this  same  situation  It 
is  broad  rather  than  wittv.  obvious  and 
nbald  rather  than  delicate  and  sly  It  de- 
pends for  :ts  delight,  not  iifjon  the  situations 
and  ambiguities  of  the  drawing  room  and 
cultivated  folk  of  the  city,  but  upon  the 
ejiaggeratlons.  the  trickeries,  the  butfoonerles 
and  the  fantastic  human  types  so  rlchlv  pro- 
duced by  the  conventlonless  frontier  Mark 
Twain  I  Samuel  Clemens  i  is  .America's  artist 
of  the  ridiculous 

At  I  more  sober  and  contemplative  level 
one  tlnds  that  .American  efforts  to  articulate 
the  promise  and  hope  of  the  young  nation's 
role  and  place  In  hlsKiry  are  informed  bv  the 
language-shaping  vastness  of  this  illimitable 
land.  Several  instances  will  serve  to  Illustrate 
how  The  breadth  .ind  the  sweep  of  the  mid- 
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land  prairies,  the  terrifying  distances,  the 
huge  lakes  and  the  niiahty  rivers  have  im- 
parted to  the  .American  dream  a  boldness  of 
conception  and  .m  almost  gargantuan  excess 
ot  rhetoric. 

.Abfiut  the  ii.ifkile  lif  the  nineteenth  cen- 
lurv  Herman  .MeUille.  .i  New  Yorker  of  Dutch 
descent,  piiblls'ned  his  ^rreatest  novel  In  the 
lollowing  pa.ssage  It  is  not  difficult  to  feel 
liow  the  open  illimitable  Irontler  character 
of  the  American  exijerlence  is  taken  as  a  clue 
to  moral  interpretation  of  man  eenerally.  It 
IS  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  this  feeling  that 
Melville,  who.  almost  alone  among  mld- 
nlneteenth  .cntury  luen  of  letters  in  Ainer- 
Ua  pierced  iliroutrh  the  general  moral  opti- 
mism .•!  the  exp.msive  spirit  of  the  time, 
reveallne  m  powertul  !u  tlonal  characters  the 
ambleuities.  the  tensu'us.  and  the  dark 
ilepths  of  evil  and  delusion  -that  Melville 
.  hoiild  have  written  these  sentences.  In  them 
IS  the  atithentic  note,  later  to  come  to  lull 
expression,  that  in  the  nascent  American 
ileniocracy  was  the  solvent  lor  man's  im- 
memorial problems,  the  .inswer  to  his  whole 
dream  of  freedom  and  worth: 

It  is  a  thing  most  .'-orrowful.  nay 
shocklns.  to  expose  the  tall  of  valor  in  the 
.soul  Men  may  .■^eem  detestable  as  joint 
st(x;k-companies  and  nations;  knaves,  fools, 
and  murderer,'^  there  may  be;  men  may  have 
ir.ean  and  meager  laces:  but  man.  In  the 
Ideal.  IS  .so  noble  and  so  sparkling,  such  a 
grand  and  glowing  creature,  that  over  any 
Ignominious  blemish  in  him  all  his  fellows 
should  run  to  throw  their  costliest  robes. 
'That  imiiiaculate  inaiiliness  we  ieel  within 
ourselves,  so  tar  within  us,  that  It  remains 
intact  though  :\11  the  outer  character  seem 
gone,  bleeds  with  keenest  anguish  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  valor-ruined  man.  Nor  can 
piety  Itself,  at  such  a  shameful  sight,  com- 
pletely stifle  her  upbraldings  against  the 
permittine  stars  But  this  dignity  I  treat  of. 
IS  not  the  <ilKnity  <'f  kings  and  robes,  but 
that  abounding  dlirnitv  -.vhlch  has  no  robed 
investiture  Thou  shall  see  it  shining  In  the 
arm  that  wields  a  jnck  or  drives  a  spike,  that 
democratic  dlnnltv  which,  on  all  hands,  ra- 
iliates  without  end  from  God;  Himself!  The 
iireat  God  absohite'  The  center  and  circum- 
ference of  all  democracy!  Him  omnipresence, 
our  divine  equality  "  ' 

.Several  decades  later  another  Easterner. 
Walt  'Whitman,  .battered  the  reigning  forms 
cif  poetical  expression,  and  In  a  Hood  of  tu- 
multuous verse  wrought  out  a  voice  for 
.America's  vaeue  but  deep  and  powerful  feel- 
ing lor  her  national  character  and  promise. 
In  his  poetry  place-names  and  common 
terms  for  common  jiroducts  of  land  and 
mine  and  forest  are  strung  into  melodious 
.equences  that  exercise  the  force  of  an  in- 
.  antation  Tlie  result  is  to  produce  out  of 
;  he  sheer  overwhelming  rhythm  of  names 
•hat  suggest  ."-pace  and  scope,  richness  and 
distance,  the  intoxication  of  the  illimitable. 
That  this  illimitable  forward-leaning  vital- 
ity loresees  concrete  achievements  and  con- 
(juests  that  are  oi  doubtful  moral  signifi- 
cance is  nothing  to  the  point. 

"Land  of  coal  and  iron!  land  of  gold!  land  of 

cotton,  sugar,  rice! 
Land  of  wheat,  beef,  pork!  land  of  wool  and 

hemp!    land    of    the   apple    and    the 

grape ! 
Land  of  the  pastoral  plains,  the  grass-fields 

of  the  world! 
Land    of     those    sweet-alr'd    Interminable 

plateaus!" 

A  second  poem  from  Walt  Whitman  is  in- 
structive in  this:  That  here  the  generality  of 
the  foregoing  piece  is  given  concreteness 
■rom  the  actual  anecdotal  record  of  the  cen- 
tury of  the  winning  of  the  West,  and  because 
there  is  revealed  how  the^ irremediable  facts 
of  limit,  end.  death,  are  burned  awav  in  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sheer  incandescence  ol   the  song  of  conquest 
and  assertion. 

"Come  my  tan-taced  children 
Follow  well  in  order.  t;et  your  weapons  ready. 
Have  you  your  pistols?  have  you  yi  ur  sli..rp- 
edged  axes? 
Pioneers!  O  Puaieers! 

"Have  the  elder  races  halted! 
Do  they  droop  and  end  their  lesson,  wearied 

over  there  beytjnd  the  seas'' 
We  take  up  tlie  task  f  tr-rnal  :,nd  tlie  burden 
and  the  lesson. 
Pioneers!  O  Pioneers! 

".All  the  pulses  of  the  wi,rld. 
Falling  in  they  beat  lor  us,  with  the  Western 

movement  beat. 
Holding  single  or  t.jgether.  stfa(i>   iikj'. iiivr  to 
the  front,  .ill  far  tus 
Pioneers!  O  Pioneers! 

"They  are  of  us,  they  are  with  us. 
All   for  primal   needed   work,   while   the   lol- 
lowers  there  iii  embryo  wait  behind. 
We   are   today's    procession   heading,   we   the 
route  for  travel  clearing. 
Pioneers!   O   Pioneers!" 

It  is  now  thirty-two  years  since  my  hrst 
extended  jjcriod  of  study  m  Europe.  Those 
months  were  spent  mostly  m  Germany.  .At 
Heidelberg  in  the  year  1936  there  were  very 
few  American  students,  and  these  lew  were 
eagerly  invited  iiUo  the  closest  relations  with 
the  German  students.  University  courses  in'' 
American  literature  and  culture  were  not 
then,  as  they  have  since  become,  a  common 
feature  of  continental  Universities.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  lormal  studies  did  iiot,  how- 
ever. Inhibit  the  eagerness  with  which  thou- 
sands of  central  European  students  were  de- 
vouring and  discussing  American  literature. 
Invited  lo  participate  in  one  of  several  such 
informal  groups  at  Heidelberg  I  was  asked 
each  night  we  met  to  read  aloud  from  -Amer- 
ican novels  certain  passages  which  the  stu- 
dents were  drawn  to  with  what  I  can  only  call 
fascination.  All  read  English  but  very  few- 
could  speak  the  language  well,  and  none  \v\x,h 
sufficient  ease  to  realize  the  resonance  and 
movement  of  it. 

What  American  life  in  open-space  has 
meant  to  us,  in  contrast  with  European  life 
realized  in  given-space — this  became  com- 
pletely clear  to  me  when  I  reflected  upon  the 
particular  items  from  American  literature  I 
was  asked  to  read  aloud.  Melville,  lils  periods 
rising  and  falling  like  the  ocean  swell  l.ieneath 
Which  swam  Moby  Dick,  that  huge  symbol 
of  freedom  both  benevolent  ;;nd  malicious; 
Walt  Whitman,  the  intoxicating,  line-loosen- 
ing spaciousness  of  his  rushing  verse  And 
finally,  and  in  the  1930'k  excitedly,  Thomas 
Wolfe,  whose  paragraphs  about  the  vastness 
of  the  American  land  under  the  enormous  sky 
at  night,  and  the  great  trains  plunging 
through  the  scattered  villages  whose  few 
lights  rushed  past  the  cars  roaring  into  dark- 
ness— the  very  headlong  j)rose  a  realization  of 
the  difference  between  the  yearning  of  life 
for  satisfying  order  as  this  is  sought  In  the 
numbered  possibilities  of  an  established  pat- 
tern and  as  this  is  sought  in  the  numberless 
and  frightening  boundlessness  of  open  space. 

B.    THE    FRONTIER     MIND    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

The  role  of  technology  in  modern  American 
life  Is  only  understood  if  one  sees  it  as  a  way 
of  life  Joyfully  cultivated  by  a  people  who 
retain  a  frontier  mentality  long  after  the 
physical  frontier  has  vanished.  There  :s 
something  strange  in  the  jOy  and  eagerness 
with  which  the  technization  of  existence  is 
exercised  in  America.  This  strangeness  is  un- 
derstood when  one  comes  to  .see  that  the 
spirit  that  conquered  a  huge  land  is  a  spirit 
continuous  with  that  which  today  plays  u-ith 
technics  like  a  previous  generation  made  a 
game  out  of  telling  trees,  shocking  corn,  and 
plowing  fields. 
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For  the  common  man  in  America,  the  basic 
I)li\sical  enejuiries  which  i;ave  birth  to  tech- 
nology, and  the  j)hilOKophlcal  ideas  ■which 
attended  its  development,  are  of  little  con- 
cern. Technology  for  him  is  rather  a  stronger 
and  a  longer  and  a  more  supple  arm  to  con- 
quer .1  wilderness  with!  His  judgment  of  its 
"goodness"  is  jjr.iginatlc.  his  delight  in  it  is 
akin  to  sheer  uncritical  Iwyishness.  For  in 
teclinoloi;y  and  its  possibility  to  enhance  and 
cxjund  the  lorms  of  life  this  m.in  sees  ;i  new 
wilderness  to  conquer,  new  l.mds  to  .settle. 
iiew  problems  to  solve,  new  Irontlers  to  push 
back  and  be  exult. mt  over. 

That  simple  and  uncritical  acclaim  should 
surround  the  advance  of  technology  In  Amer- 
ica IS  evidence  of  the  spirit  that  has  never 
had  to  come  ifi  terms  with  boundaries,  limits. 
end.s.  When  one  county  was  settled  and  the 
best  land  taken  up,  American  history  records 
that  the  iie'w  waves  of  people  pushlne  up 
:rom  the  i:ast  went  tlirough  10  the  next 
.■.ninty.  There,  wVien  once  the  trees  were 
lelled.  the  land  .  ler.red,  was  :,n  abundance 
of  rich  earth  lor  inan't;  takmu  That  l.ind  is 
now  cut  x\\i  into  organi/eri  stales;  and  most 
of  it  Is  settled  The  farther  ocean  has  been 
reached.  But  the  promi.se  of  lechTiology  it- 
self IS  seen  in  the  .American  mind  as  a  new 
•illimitable"  that  evokes  from  this  j)eo)5le  a 
response  whose  inward  character  is  identical 
with  the  response  of  their  fathers,  .A  'new 
Irontler"  h.is  come  into  view,  and  the  excite- 
ineni  and  tlie  challenge  of  it  is  slmll.trly 
L'reeted. 

(      r.SCHATOloGY,    ilME.    AND   SPACE 

111  October.  19.54.  Profe.ssor  Sidney  Mead 
I)ublislied  a  brief  and  brilliant  essay  entitled 
"The  .American  People:  Their  .Space.  Time, 
and  Rplleion."  In  Tlir  Journal  of  RrUqinn. 
Vol.  XXXIV.  -4  I  University  of  Chicago 
Press  I  .  The  purpose  of  the  essav  Is  stated  In 
the  first  p.iraeraph  ■  to  .sut'^rest  that,  in 

'he  shaping  of  the  American  mind  and  spirit, 
space  has  thus  far  overshadowed  time  In 
f.'jrmntive  signiflcance  and  to  suggest  some  of 
the  implications  of  this  insight  ,  .  ."  The 
essav  begins  with  the  recollection  of  de  Cre- 
vecocur  who.  in  1782.  asked  the  question 
'hat  has  not  ceased  to  trouble  all  thoughtful 
men  in  this  j^lace:  "What  then  is  the  .Ameri- 
can, the  new  man?"  Crevecoeiir  not  only  saw 
that  .American  man  was  a  "new  man";  he 
saw  that  wb.at  was  new  abotit  him  was  not 
separable  from  the  startling  experience  of 
space  ius  this  penetrated  the  immigrants  from 
The  closed  and  tight  space.i  of  the  old  world. 

Tlie  formative  power  of  the  vast  and  seem- 
ing-illimitable space  that  had  been  available 
to  the  American  man  during  the  formative 
vears  of  his  nation's  life  can  only  be  rightly 
felt  when  this  exlstence-in-space  Is  seen 
iiver  against  that  exlstencc-ln-tlme  which 
was  the  old  life-setting  of  those  who  came 
to  these  shores.  They  had  been,  without  ex- 
'  option, "  .  .  ,  a  people  liemmed  In.  confined 
within  the  spatial  boundaries  set  by  geog- 
raphy and  by  the  closely  related  boun- 
daries set  by  tradition  and  custom.  Within 
.'uch  boundaries,  and  impressed  by  the 
rcgiilar  jjassing  of  one  generation  .""ifter 
another  within  the  confines  of  familiar 
places,  they  tended  to  find  what  freedom 
they  ( ould  for  the  human  mind  .ind  spirit 
within  the  context  of  time — time  as  dura- 
tion, as  the  endless  flow  and  flux  of 
events   . 

In  the  new  world  the  power  of  the  twin 
forces  of  space  and  time  was  reversed;  l-ere  It 
was  space  that  constituted  the  field  of  prag- 
matic operations,  the  matrix  '-X  personal  and 
iamllial  and  vocational  decisions,  the  very 
jjariicular  .American  voluntary  organization 
lor  jiractlcal  tnd.s — so  nc-essary  for  a  few 
in  tlie  hostile  and  lonely  environment  lA  the 
Irontler.  The  "new  birth  of  freedom"  that 
a  later  American  president  was  to  celebrate 
was  not  a  "concept":  it  was  a  reality  aris- 
ing   out    of    the    condition    of    hfe-in-open- 
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space  meeting  earthy  personal  mRterlal 
needs     The     '  unconflned    movement    In 

space- -while  concurrently  the  lime  ties  were 
tattered  or  broken  by  the  breaking  of  the 
continuity  of  the  regular  passing  of  one 
generation  after  another  m  one  place"  Is 
the  fundamental  motif  of  that  entire  strain 
in  American  literature  which  Is  most  au- 
theiulcHlly   indigenous 

Prom  Mr  Mead's  abundant  documentation 
of  this  ume-space  reversal  as  lormatlve  ol 
the  Ameru-au  mind  and  spirit  we  can  select 
only  a  little  Particularly  telling  i.s  the  doub- 
let from  Siephen  Vincent  Benet's  Wcitfrn 
Star  The  poet  images  forth  the  piled -up  oc- 
casions of  crisis,  the  unrelenting  struggle  of 
the  little  communities  on  the  edge  between 
the  forest  and  the  iea.  the  pathos  of  death 
.IS  It  struck  the  very  young  ind  the  very 
old — and  he  puts  \.nu>  language  something 
of  the  men  forbidden  time-reflection  in  the 
perilous  present  by  'he  hurtling  exigencies  of 
physical  fact 

There  is  no  Ume  to  grieve  now.  there  is  no 
time — 

There  .s  only  time  for  labor  m  the  cold  ' 

The  essay  also  tells  U8  of  the  cultivated 
man  from  New  Etiglund.  Francis  Rirkman. 
who.  m  order  'o  .-.tudy  the  Indians,  under- 
took the  terrifying  privations  of  the  Ore- 
gon Trail  Mr  Mead  adjudges  an  entry  m 
Parkmans  Journal  on  i  dav  when  hunting 
for  rcxxi  he  shut  an  .mtelope  iq  lie  a  state- 
ment  jl  positive  par.iblellke  slgfiltlcance. 

When  I  .-.rood  by  his  side  the  antelope 
Turned  his  expiring  eye  upward,  It  was  like 
,1  beautiful  woman's  darl.  and  IlKht  Fortu- 
nate thill  I  am  in  .i  hurry.'  thought  I;  I 
might  be  troubled  by  remorse.  U  I  had  time 
for  if  ■' 

The  .American  man  has  ulwavB  been  short 
of  time'  .And  not  -imc  inly  in  the  sense  o! 
hours  '.o  do  things  .n.  but  time  rather  ai 
the  mi.irdant  .iwareness  of  pajslngncss,  >>! 
the  somber  music  of  mans  enqrmous  Jour- 
ney III  hist.orical  time,  of  time  us  that  abso- 
lute matrix  ')f  .mutability  m  which  the  com- 
mon event*  of  birth,  unfolding,  accomplish- 
ment, and  death  were,  for  our  devout  fathers, 
in  some  sense  both  enobled  and  made  mean- 
ingful by  the  iono'itles  .>f  '.he  old  Psalm — 
Lord.  Thou  has  been  our  dwelling  place 
in  all  generations.  Thou  tumest  man  to  de- 
struction ,ind  ;ayesi.  Return,  ye  children  of 
men  For  a  thousand  years  m  thy  sight  are 
but  as  yesterduv  when  it  is  piist.  and  iis  .» 
watch  .11  the  night  ' 

But  this  man.  short  on  time,  has  been  long 
!i  space'  Ana  whoever  would  understanu 
Aiuericiii  past  in  order  to  aeepeji  his  wisdom 
.IS  he  envisions  her  future  must  measure  the 
consequences  of  this — that  space  has  over- 
stuidowed  lime  in  rhe  lormation  of  all  the 
.lUms  most  cherished  by  the  .American  mind 
and  spirit. 

It  IS  'iseful  to  observe,  us  many  have,  that 
the  general  concept  of  freedom  has.  in  .Amer- 
ica, been  spatlallzed.  We  find  It  difficult  to 
think  of  the  .actual  exercise  of  freedom  in 
terms  that  do  not  suggest  unhampered  move- 
ment, m  space  Professor  .Mead,  .tgaln.  sup- 
plies  the  trenchant   paragraph 

"This  concept  freedom)  ha*  always  had 
for  Americans  a  primary  dimension  of  space 
The  pioneer  feit  free'  so  long  as  he  felt  that 
he  could  move  on  when  he  could  see  the 
smoke  from  a  neighbor  s  cabin  or  hear  the 
sound  of  his  neighbor's  rifle — Just  as  his 
descendant,  the  modern  city  dweller,  feels 
•free'  so  long  .u.  he  feels  that  he  can  ino^e 
away  from  the  undesirable  location  or  neigh- 
bors to  the  suburbs,  to  the  country  home  in 
Connecticut"  The  trailer-house  hitched  to 
ah  .lutomobile  Is  as  lifting  a  symbol  of  the 
-Americans'  concept  of  freedom  today  as  once 
were  the  saddlebags,  the  rifle  and  the  ax  The 
Ci\  il  War  the  center  of  .American  history, 
cm  be  seen  .us  an  attempt  to  exercise  this 
freedom  of   flight  from  an  undesirable  alli- 
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ance  that  had  almost  ii«  much  appeal  In  the 
North  .is  m  the  South  And  one  evidence  ol 
the  genius  of  the  gaunt,  brooding  man  m  the 
White  House  w:ia  ills  seeing  that,  in  the  long 
run.  this  was  an  inadequate  conception  of 
freedom,  and  his  reminder  that  the  mystic 
chords  lit  memory  that  bound  the  Union  of 
these  people  together  could  not  be  stifled 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  dividing  them- 
seUes  along  .i   geographical   line." 

Of  the  authenticity  of  the  insight  repre- 
sented in  the  preceding  description  of  the 
powerful  ettect  upon  the  American  nation  of 
Its  physical  setting  for  now  .ilniost  three 
hundred  and  tiny  years,  and  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  that  insight  lor  our  common  future 
there  can.  I  think,  be  no  doubt  The  nnal 
and  crucial  task  of  this  paper  Is  to  .isk  after 
the  sutncienoy  of  such  a  way  of  feeling, 
thinking,  planning.  ;ictlng  lor  tlie  future  ol 
our  society.  The  terms  of  the  issue  are  quite 
clear;  they  might  be  stated  in  this  way  can 
.1  mentality  and  spirit  nurtured  upon  the 
.tvallablllfy  of  open-space  even  en^lslon 
much  less  .ittack.  the  tasks  that  now  cvni- 
ironl  us?  Can  the  Indubitable  spiritual  ener- 
gies called  torth  .iiid  shaped  by  .i  frontier 
circumstance  be  inlormed.  disciplined  re- 
formed, and  released  lor  a  future  whose  set- 
ting IS  a  radically  different  one''  Operations 
in  new  space  make  appropriate  and  effective 
a  manner  of  public  order  that  is  pragmatic, 
can  operations  in  a  rlosely-woven.  ecologi- 
cally-integrated, and  delicate  structure  be 
rightly  guided  by  the  same  cast  of  mind''  Is 
the  institutionalization  of  pragmatism  an 
.vdcquale  public  philosophy  for  circum- 
stances which  IS  a  thousand  large  and  small 
particulars  are  new?  Can  the  spirit  that  won 
a  continent  sustain  a  national  sbclety'.' 

The  .inswer.  in  my  judgment  is  clearly  no. 
But  the  structure  of  spirit  which  in  the  new 
situation  must,  in  St.  Paul's  phrase,  consti- 
tute the  spirit  of  our  minds  "  must  now  be 
explicated  .is  over  against  that  strticture  of 
spirit  which  has  until  now  been  most  deter- 
minative of  our  nation.  To  that  we  address 
ourselves  in  these  last  pages 

Man  lives  iii  space  and  time.  Tliese  dimen- 
sions of  his  actual  existence  are  profound 
spiritual  symbols,  and  reflection  upon  them 
as  -ihey  penetrate  and  fructify  the  critical 
intelligence  bestows  both  cognitive  sensibility 
and  power  And  just  as  Ufe-ln-space  Is  edu- 
cative lor  the  achievement  of  right  order  so. 
too.  the  reality  of  lile-ln-tlme  ;s  educative 
to  right  order.  The  maturation  c>f  societies  m 
spfice  may,  at  .i  certain  phase  of  unfold- 
ing, be  so  dramatic  a  fact  that  the  society 
can  Ignore,  set  aside,  or  In  the  exuberance 
of  Us  expansion  repudiate  the  lurking  and 
ultimately  unavoidable  requirements  placed 
upon  man  by  that  other  dimension  of  his- 
torical reality.  Ufe-in-tlme  Space  offers  op- 
tions that  may  be  realized  bv  moving;  time 
stand  as  a  symbol  for  that  historical  ac- 
complishment of  order  which  is  achieved  by 
decisions  made  where  one  is.  Space  may  op- 
erate to  confront  issues  by  flight:  time  is 
the  symbol  of  that  boundedness  within  which 
the  less  dramatic,  tougher,  but  ultimately 
more  human  society  Is  attempted  by  the 
discipline  of  the  spirit,  the  perception  of 
human  values  along  with  operating  deci- 
sions proper  to  such  values  Time-in-history 
stands  for  maturity,  order  discipline,  choice. 
The  spirit  of  the  man  who  looks  out  upon 
the  future  m  space,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
man  who  looks  Inward  upon  the  Issues  of 
right  order  for  human  life  m  space  p.nd 
time — this  dllTerence  is  too  eloquent  for 
abstraction  Contrast  with  Walt  Whitman's 
•pace-ilnsing  verse,  to  which  I  alluded  a  few 
iiviments  ago.  nnother  .American  song  o!  a 
generation  later 

George  Santayana.  a  Boston  Intellectual, 
wise  in  the  pathos  of  the  human  problematic 
and  dedicated  to  the  Uebratlon  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  to  meet  time's  Immemorial  issues, 
one  time  looked  out  upon  Cape  Cod,  so  rich 
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in  Its  images  of  long  habitation,  so  heavy 
with  the  signs  of  our  human  plight  and 
proml.se.  and  wrote  the  lines  thnaigh  which 
thrust  up  the  unquench.ible  questions. 
These  are  man's  questions  as  spirit-  and  a 
nation— becomes  a  human  scx-lety  only  when 
It  seeks  an  order  In  which  they  can  live  and 
draw  man  o\tcn   to  their  human  size 

"The   low  sandy   beach   .ind    the    thin    scrub 

iJine. 
The  W'lde  reach  of  a  bog.  the  long  sky  line  — 
O.  I  am  far  from  home 

■  The  salt,  salt  smell  of  the  thick  sea  air. 
.And  the  smooth  round  stones  that  the  ebb 

tides   wear. — 
When  will  the  good  ship  come? 

The  wretched  stumps  all  charred  and  Inirned 
And  the  deep  soft  rut  where  the  cart  wheel 

turned. - 
Why   Is   the  world   so  old? 

The  lapping  wave,  and  the  brood  grey  sky 
Where  the  cawing  crows  and  the  slow  gulls 

fly.— 
Where  are  the  de;id  untold? 

And  among  the  dark  pines,  and  along  the 

dark  shore. 
O   the   wind,   and   the   wind    f.ire\ermore, — 
What  will   become  of  Man'  " 

Tlie  .American  epic  has  come,  this  is  to 
say,  to  a  turning  point  in  the  spirit  of  our 
minds  We  have,  while  solving  some  prob- 
lems. Ignored  others.  We  have  fiishloned  a 
society  and  an  industrial  order  at  a  cost, 
and  the  bill  is  due  and  payable  The  mag- 
nificence of  our  endowment  has  been  cleverly 
used  and  appallmglv  abused  The  accumu- 
lated garbage  of  the  achle-ement  has  be- 
fouled the  air,  polluted  the  water,  .scarred 
the  land,  besmirched  the  beautiful,  clogged 
and  confused  our  living  space,  .so  managed 
all  human  placement  and  means  of  move- 
ment as  to  convenience  us  <is  consumers  and 
insult   us   as   persons. 

The  cha;acter  of  a  people's  lUe-experience 
in  a  p.irticular  place  profoundly  influences 
their  permeabilUv  to  tlie  eschaiological  rea.- 
ity  proclaimed  by  biblical  faith — that  hie  lu 
Uiitorical  time  has  problems  that  cannot  oe 
ccnlr^mted  and  premises  that  lannot  be  !ul- 
ftUed  by  sheer  movement  m  apace.  .And  pre- 
cisely that  is  the  innermost  content  ol  this 
motrients  mood  in  our  national  lire.  'We  are 
puz«:led.  bewildered,  and  annoyed  by  new 
requirements  lor  which  old  reactions  are 
useless  The  problems  "i  the  ciiy  are  not 
soluble  by  flight:  the  problem  of  poverty  is 
not  soluble  m  human  terms  wlthiu  tne  pat- 
tern of  an  economic  system  that  technology 
h.is  made  awkward  .md  deepemngly  unjust; 
the  problem  ot  education  is  not  soluble  by 
present  proMsions  that  do  iiot  recognize  the 
damage  done  to  human  beings  by  past  facts 
of  deprivation  What  is  tragic  and  lri;jhtening 
about  this  moment  is  that  its  enormous  pos- 
sibility for  a  better,  humaner,  richer.  fuUer- 
dimensional  future  for  .American  life  is  most 
.>:ten  interpreted  m  neg.itive  ;erms  .A  not 
fired  by  intolerable  conditions  that  persist 
bv  sheer  stasis  when  wealth  Is  available  to 
co.-rect  them  is  interpreted  E.raply  as  a  break- 
down of  law  and  order!  It  is  that:  but  the 
iiuman  breakdown  is  deeper  and  holier:  it  is 
a  cry  whose  subst^ance  :s  older  than  law  and 
whose  passion  is  for  order  congruent  with 
human  need. 

The  eschatologlcal  reality  of  erace  given 
withm  the  bounded  possibilities  of  earth  and 
time  and  history  Is  a  realitv  that  could  be 
and  for  a  long  time  has  Ijeen  evaded  by 
American  sensiblli'v  This  p\asion  '.vas  'he 
more  temptingly  and  easily  possible  because 
of  a  tangible  frontier  which  offered  a  concrete 
option  There  :3  ."i  .-er.se  m  -.vh;,:!!  .American 
life  has  been  an  interior  flight  to  tne  sub- 
urbs! And  while  the  west  and  the  unbroken 
wilderness  demanded  and  nurtured  virtues — 
courage,    resolution,    decisiveness,    ingenuity. 
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a  huge  outpu;  oi  energy-  the  theater  of 
these  qualities  .md  the  human  .^ocial  matrix 
lor  their  obedient  exercise  has  r.idically 
changed. 

There  are  evidence.'-  liowever.  th.ii  tlief.icts 
and  events  uf  ;he  inoment  .ire  leuciui^;  o\ir 
n.U.ion's  mind  into  .i  belated  but  real  en- 
counter with  deeper  moral  is.sues  The  real- 
ities of  /imif  and  bounciaru.  t'ne  spint-edu- 
cating  lorces  that  iiperat.e  when  one  cannot 
move  on  or  -start  .ifresh  but  must  come  to 
terms  with  lite  where  it  i.s  .ind  where  it  is 
bound  to  remain—  these  lorces  have  been 
agatherlng  between  Korea  and  Vietnam,  be- 
tween Birmingham  .md  Memjjhls-  .-ind  it  is 
our  hope  that  their  d.srujninj?  and  recon- 
.strucll!it:  blessectne.ss  may  prev.ul 

FODTNOTE-S 
U     (.'.illioim.      "Clinst       The    Hope    of    ihe 
World,''   World   (."ouncil   I'f  Churches.   Second 
.A.s^emb!y.  .Aiigust  15.  1954.  Evanston.  Illinois 

-  for  discussion  of  ihis  .tnd  other  ideas  m 
.American  historlogr.iphv.  see  J  H  Hand  ill 
and  Ci  Haines.  CitutroVuiq  A.sfiumplions  I'l 
the  Practicr  of  AVicnraJi  Hi'^tonans.  .So<-lal 
Science  Hesearcii  Council  Bulletin  54,  I94fi. 
p,  25 

One  must  not  overlook  i  he  f.ict  th.-it  the 
claim  of  this  hypothesis  }•;  be  .idequate  lor 
;ill  -American  lilst<iriography  has  been  .sub- 
jected to  repeated  <rltlcism.  Its  claim  to  do 
justice  to  the  lacts  uf  .American  Church  His- 
tory ha.";  been  broucht  under  .=evere  criticism, 
cf  S,  Mead.  Rrligicm  arid  Culture  in  Amrrira. 
(■'lurch  Hh'itoni.  XXII  iChtcat;o,  19531,  p, 
•51  ir. 

Mead  makes  the  tiev.istatlng  point  that 
nianv  ;ispccts  of  frontier  religious  life  and 
i>rf?ani/ation  were  not  products  of  the  fron- 
tier situation,  but  that  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  them  i  plans  of  union,  circuit- 
rlder  and  frontier-preacher  lorms  of  the  min- 
istry, the  estabhsliment  of  ."-chools.  the  re- 
•.  oit  aeamst  C.ilvinism,  the  rise  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  the  tirowth  of  frontier 
Utopias,  experiments  m  religious  communi- 
tarianlsmi  were  conceived,  developed,  and 
brought  to  ,1  certain  effective  phase  in  the 
older  tide-water  states, 

Roman  Catholic  historians  and  others  liave 
pointed  out  that  the  Turner  thesis  does  not 
attend  to  the  non-Enclish  settlements  and 
ihelr  development:  the  French  m  "New 
France"  ,ind  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missls-sippi, 
the  Spanish  mls.sions  in  the  Southwest.  It 
rould  indeed  be  claimed  that  general  school- 
textbook  history  h.os  oversimplified  the 
.Aniencan  story  by  it-s  Piirltan-New  England 
locus.  ::nd  has  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  data  that  informs  Francis  Parkman's 
Tlie  Jesvits  in  Sorth  Arnrr:ra  m  the  Seven- 
teenth Ccnturv  and  !ils  LaSallc  and  the  Dis- 
corery  of  the  Great  U'fvsf,  John  Tracy  Ellis's 
liocument':  of  Amcrwan  Catholic  History: 
•nd  the  manv  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions and   Allied  Documents. 

'.A  full  exposition  ol  ihe  theme  here  in- 
vestigated would  l.ave  to  t.ike  account  of  the 
present  situation  in  Roman  Catholic  hlstori- 
ocraphv  That  task  cannot  be  undertaken 
here:  .ind  my  Interested  but  unprofessional 
reading  In  Church  history  must  oualily  .iiiy 
impression  I  record  But  the  impression  is 
I  hat  .ilthouBh  tliere  cxi.'.ts  .i  large  taixly  ot 
.American  Catholic  historical  investigation 
oi  :he  career  '  l  That  Church  in  North  Amer- 
ica, this  investigation  has  not  with  deliber- 
.ttp  intenTluu  })ondered  That  career  under 
specificaliy  Theological  categories,  i  e,,  asked 
about  the  interaction  between  environment 
,:nd  the  development  of  theological  theories, 
American  Roman  Catholic  histonography  is 
rich  In  ,-tudies  of  missionary  activity,  insti- 
Tution.il  development,  educational  pro- 
visions: It  is  not  so  extensive  i;i  its  investi- 
gation  of  intellectual  and  cultural  history, 

.Among  the  works  germane  to  the  occasion 
01  this  conference  are  John  Tracy  Ellis.  Docu- 
mrnt.'i  o/  Amrriran  Catholic  History  (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1956),  Amer- 
ican    Catholicism     i  Chicago:     University    of 
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Chicago  Pre.ss.  195fii.  and  Catfiolu  ism  in 
Colonial  America  i  Baltimore  H.ilicon  Pre.ss, 
inc,  1965 1  :  John  H  Kennedv,  Jc'.utt  and 
Saiagc  m  Ncir  h'tanci  i  New  H.iven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1950 1:  Edna  Kenton  i  ed  ) , 
Black  Goirn  and  Redskins  i  London :  Long- 
mans, Green  ,ind  Co  ,  I95C:  first  iiubllshed 
as  Tlic  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Docu- 
ments. 1610-1792):  William  Ingraliam  Kip. 
7'/ic  EarUi  Jesuit  Missions  m  \orth  America 
I  New  York  Wiley  and  Putnam.  1846)  :  John 
.A,  O'Brien,  The  American  Marti/rs  i  New 
York:  .Api)leton-Century-Crofi,s.  Inc..  19531: 
Fr.incls  I'arknuiii  The  Jesuits  m  North  Amer- 
ica in  the  Seventeenth  Cent  urn  (Boston  Llt- 
the.  Brown  and  Company.  1898 1  and  La- 
Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Gieat  West; 
and  Heuben  CJoUl  Thwaltes,  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions and  Allied  Document  s  7;j  vols,  (Cleve- 
land. Tile  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  1896: 
various  \  ol  limes  i , 

Two  recent  works  indic.ite  liowever  Th;it 
reflection  o!  ,i  more  theologic.il  interest.  ..nd 
informed  by  the  partlcul.iri'y  ol  .\meric.in 
social  l.icl.  IS  emerging.  Cl  .Andrew  Oreeley, 
Tlie  Catholic  Kiperience:  An  Interpretation 
of  the  History  of  American  Catholicism  (New 
York:  Doubledav  .iiid  Co,,  19()7i:  and  Dor- 
othy Dohen,  \at:ovahsm  and  .l-ritencan 
Catholicism  i  New  York  -liced  .u'ul  Wuril, 
1 9ti7  I  . 

H.  -Melville,   Moijv  iJick      \.\',    Y(  rk    :9:iOi, 
1).  166, 

"Walt  Whitni  in  I.cai  s  of  Giass  (New 
York.  1931  I ,  p,  2:{fr  :  p,  236  V. 
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Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS,  Mr  .SiH'akrr,  tm  March 
1,  1968.  the  Ninth  Di.strict  ol  Texa.s  was 
honored  with  a  \'islt  from  our  Pre.sident. 

One  of  the  stops  that  he  made  riirinc 
his  slay  was  at  the  A  W,  Schlesmtier's 
Geriatric  Center.  Tlie  occasion  lor  his 
visit  to  the  rer.ter  was  to  mark  the  in- 
crease in  social  .'iecurity  payments  that 
went  into  effect  that  day. 

This  reason  alone  was  insufficient  to 
explain  the  overwhelminp  and  warm  re- 
ception he  received  from  the  residents  of 
the  center  and  their  many  friends  who 
assembled  with  the  briefest  notice  that 
the  President  mipht  make  an  appearance. 

As  the  reception  was  spontaneous,  the 
residents  and  staff  of  the  Schlesir.uer 
Center  fell  compelled  to  express  their 
feelings  in  a  niore  formal  way  than  was 
i:)ossible  at  that  time.  For  this  jjurpose. 
they  have  jjrepared  a  resolution  which 
I  have  had  the  jileasure  of  lorwardinp 
to  President  Johnson, 

The  resolution  cites  his  courageous 
leadership  and  his  dedicated  concern  for 
our  i^eople,  loarticularly  our  .senior  citi- 
zens. So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may 
read  the  resolution,  its  text  follows: 

Whereas.  President  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son has  furnished  courageous  leadership  to 
our  nation,  unselfishly  devoting  himself  to 
the  solution  of  the  many  serious  problems 
facing  our  nation.  leading  us  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  forefathers:   and 

Wiiereas.  one  of  the  serious  problems  fac- 
ing our  nation  is  the  vast  number  of  people 
who  reach  the  age  of  65  or  over,  who  are 
financially  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
or  to  meet  their  medical  needs;   and 
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whereas,  through  The  recommendations  of 
President  Lyndon  B  John.son  and  by  the 
.ictioii  of  Congress,  relief  has  lieen  brought 
TO  this  tituation  by  the  passing  of  ini- 
proved  social  security  benefits,  including  a 
provision  lor  such  direly  needed  medical 
care   for   the  senior   citizens:    and 

Wherea.s,  President  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son honored  the  City  of  Beatimoiit,  Texas, 
with  ;i  \  Isit  (111  the  1st  day  of  March.  .A,D  , 
i;<f!8  at  which  time  he  esjiecinlly  honored 
the  senior  citizens  of  Beaumont,  who  are 
residents  of  the  A,  W,  .Sohleslnger's  Oenatric 
Center,  with  a  visit  and  personally  ])re- 
sented  certain  resident.s  with  their  first  iii- 
ireased  S(')clal  security  checks,  bringing  mucli 
Joy  and  happiness  to  all  of  the  .s<'nior  citizens 
who  had  the  opporttiilltv  to  visit  personally 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
nat.ve  Texan:   and 

Whereas,  t!ie  Bo;ird  of  Tni.stees  of  the  A  W. 
.Schlesiuger's  Oeruitnc  Center  wishes  to  jmb- 
iiclv  :(Ck!iowIedge  Its  apjireclatlon  on  behalf 
ol  the  A  W  Schlesiuger's  Cierlatrlc  Center. 
,.nd  on  behall  of  the  City  of  Beaumont. 
I'exas.  by  adoi)ting  a  res(.lutli)ii  to  be  m;itie 
part  of  the  (XTmanent  recf)rds  ol  tlie  -A  W, 
Schlesiuger's   Cierlatrlc  Center: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Hoard  ot  Trustees  ((f  the  A,  W  .Schlesinger's 
Cier;atric  Center,  in  session  this  1st  (lay  ui 
.April,  .A  D,,  1968,  does  hereby  commend 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  lor  his  ac- 
'  .nii)lishment,s  In  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
senior  i  itlzens  and  m  lionoring  the  City  i^l 
Beaumont,  and  especndly  the  residents  of 
this  Center.  v\'ith  a  personal  visit,  and.  fv.r- 
Thor.  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spre.iri 
upon  the  minutes  uf  this  (jrgaiilzation.  and 
the  officers  be  directed  that  :i])i)roi)ri;ae  ac- 
tion be  t.iken  to  furnish  .i  cojjv  of  this  reso- 
lution to  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Roy  S.  Nelson, 
Chairman  of  the  Hoard 
-■1    IV    Sch lesinoer's  Geriatric  Center . 

A    W,  ."-^rin.F.siNGrR, 
Honoran,   Cliairman   of   tlie  Board 
H    W.  Kncmsh, 

Secrelai  y. 


NERVA:    Our   Future   in   Space 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

I '.y  I'^:^■NSYLV.A.^■I,^ 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania,  Mr. 
Sjjeaker.  Ur.  Wernher  \'on  Braun.  Direc- 
tor. Marshall  Space  Fliuht  Center,  loriay 
jiresented  un  excellent  siate-ment  before 
the  Committee  on  .Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Dr, 
Von  Braun's  text  lells  of  the  significance 
of  nuclear  iiroi^ulsion  m  our  future  space 
needs. 

The  statement  follows: 
.Statement  or  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braitn.  Di- 
rector.   Marshall    Space    Fi.ii^ht    Ce.vter. 

NaTIO.N'AL  .AERONAfTICS  AND  .KpACE  .ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, Before  THE  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical AND  .'^pace  Sciences,  U.S,  Senate. 
April  30.  1968 

TNTRriDUC-rlON 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Aeronautical  ,ind  .Space  Sciences: 

Thank  you  for  this  tjpportunity  to  presei:t 
to  the  Committee  my  views  on  the  nuclear 
rocket  program, 

P'irst,  let  me  s.iv  that  I  l.ave  revleweri  'he 
(  (  inprehcnslve  statement  Mr  Klein  has  jire- 
-ented  i-.nd  I  fully  support  Ills  testimonv  to 
The  Committee  I  am  convinced  that  nuclear 
Ijropulsion  Is  a  must  for  our  tuture  space 
needs    .At  tne  same  time,  1   am  equally  con- 
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vinoed  '.hat  It  Is  important  that  we  not  think 
of  the  nuclear  rooket  solely  in  terms  of  any 
particular  mission  hut  rather  in  terma  of  the 
ivcrall  Increase  It  will  give  to  our  space  ex- 
ploration capability  .-ind  its  potential  appU- 
■Abllliy  to  a  very  wide  mnge  of  missions  If 
xe  have  '.earned  mythlna;  from  history  we 
Know  that  where  .idvanced  technology  exists. 
It  will  ><ener;U;y  t>e  use<l  .ind  used  effectively 
The  point  I'm  trying  to  emphasize  !s  that  I 
feel  that  the  VERVA  engine  development  and 
t>ventuai:v  .i  flight  stage  should  be  funded  on 
"he  basis  of  technology  advancement,  empha- 
sizing mission  versatlUtv  r:ithpr  th;>!i  »vlng 
the  program  to  a  iipeclflc  mission  I  would 
:ike  to  say  more  .ibout  this  ^£  I  go  along 

It  Is  not  mv  intent  to  present  .i  c-ompre- 
henslve  statement  to  the  Committee  since 
this  would  on!;,-  be  repetitive  wnh  Mr  Klein's 
testimony  R<ither.  I  would  Mfce  to  .iddress 
mv-aelf  to  the  items  listed  In  the  Chairman's 
letter  Inviting  me  "o  ;ippear  before  the  Com- 
mittee .ind  in  .xddltlun.  discuss  briefly  the 
rts-enr  ind  current  Involvement  of  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Plight  Center  in  the  nuclear 
rocket  progmm 

N I  CLEAR    ar>fTtET    ENGINE    DEVFLoPMENT 

The  first  Item  concerns  the  midear  rocket 
••nzlne  development  Based  in  our  own  jia- 
sessment  I  ;>m  convinced  that  the  feasibility 
ir.i!  iiigh  fjerformance  potential  of  nuclear 
-  H-kot  propulsion  has  been  thoroughly 
lem  -isTited  m  the  extensive  series  of  suc- 
>-ss:  r.  r-m-tor  and  bread-board  engine  svs- 
■cm  'fsts  which  have  been  conducted  :it  the 
Viiclear  Rocket  Development  Station  in 
NVv  Ida  The  'echnology  phase  of  the  NERVA 
program  should  be  ''ompieted  in  FY  '69 
From  .1  technical  st.-indpotnt  this  means 
'hat  we  new  have  a  high  degree  >f  confidence 
:n  the  understanding  of  what  these  svstems 
can  do  that  their  [performance  is  really  as 
hifcth  as  It  theoretically  had  been  predicted. 
that  'hey  ^ive  high  specific  Impulse,  that 
they  operiite  stably,  that  they  can  be  oper- 
ated safelv  that  thev  can  operate  for  the 
long  periods  of  time  required  by  many  of 
the  ippUcatlons  of  interest  md  we  can  estab- 
lish a  development  schedule  with  reason- 
able iccuracv  because  of  experience  gained 
during  the  technolotjy  phase  Prom  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  'his  means  we  ire  about 
•wo-'hlrds  of  'he  wnv  to  i  highly  significant 
goal — a  flight  ready  nuclear  engine  The  com- 
pletion of  the  technology  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram represents  a  sizable  Investment  hut 
■  r.e  'A'ri'.c".  r  '.pel  lias  resulted  m  w.irthwhlle 
dividends  Failure  to  proceed  now  into  a  de- 
velopment phase  will  result  m  losses  of  ex- 
perienced personnel  and  cost-increase  effects 
on  the  total  program  Piirfhermore.  m  view 
of  -he  many  special  skills  involved  and  '.he 
experience  gained  thus  far.  i  delay  would 
mean  the  loss  nf  some  of  the  capability  we 
have  already  paid  for  A  one-year  delay  in 
funding  "ould  result  in  as  much  as  two  years 
delay  m  having  .>n  operational  nuclear  en- 
gine In  view  of  the  investment  .ilready  m.ide 
md  'he  successes  ichleved  thus  far.  I  feel 
we  must  continue  the  nuclear  engine  de- 
velopment 

I  think  r:me  s  "in  important  consideration 
here  also  The  long  lead  times  required  for 
development  of  these  propulsion  svstems 
does  not  allow  us  the  flexibility  of  waiting 
for  an  identirted  mission  application  Past 
experience  h.is  shown  that  propulsion  sys- 
tems ire  L.ffen  the  critical  development  re- 
quired m  .1  schedule  oriented  toward  future 
mission  iiccomplishmenrs,  just  as  chemical 
rocket  dev^lopmeuts  determined  'he  timing 
)f  present  missiois  m  the  space  program 
This  Is  .-ertalnly  the  case  with  the  first  nu- 
clear rocket  vstem  due  'o  the  long  lead 
times  involved  in  nuclear  engine  develop- 
ment ind  test,  .md  I  would  .like  to  flag  this 
long  lead  'inie  is  a  key  factor  m  my  reason- 
ing that  we  should  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Sight  rated  engine.  A  firm  commit- 
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ment  to  develop  the  NERVA  engine  will,  in 
my  opinion,  provide  a  Iirmer  basis  for  mak- 
ing declsli'iis  on  future  missions  und  certain- 
ly a  reappraisal  of  the  objectives  of  some  of 
those  currently  being  studied  Hence,  I  feel 
we  must  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  rocket  engine  as  a  fundamental  tool 
for  our  long  term  space  exploration  activities. 

M)VANCCMENT    OF    ROCKET    lEt'HNOLOCY 

The  second  item  in  your  letter.  Mr  Chair- 
man, concerned  the  relationship  of  the  nu- 
clear rocket  engine  development  to  the  ud- 
v.incement  of  rocket  technology.  I  believe. 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  that  the  major  Justifi- 
cation for  the  development  of  the  nuclear 
rocket  is  that  It  provides  a  major  .idvance- 
ment  in  space  propulsion  capability.  I  think 
the  nuclear  rocket,  when  compared  to  uur 
current  propulsion  capabilities  is  analogous 
to  a  comparison  of  the  piston-englne  air- 
plane and  today's  modern  Jetliners  Many 
txperts  aaid  thvre  was  n.i  requirement  !or  the 
"irtxjjet  engine  m  the  aircraft  business 
Not  only  has  history  proven  them  wrong  but 
this  a<lvnncement  in  .ilrplaiie  propulsion 
technolog>'  has  paid  tor  Itself  many  times 
over 

By  the  same  token,  the  NERVA  engine  in 
a  nuclear  stage  will  increase  our  payload 
capability  .ind  enhance  the  efficiency  and 
operational  characteristics  in  a  variety  of 
potential  ml&slons  Take  an  unmanned  probe 
to  Jupiter.  lor  example  With  .i  nuclear  stage, 
.16  compared  to  a  chemical  stage,  we  have 
the  alternative  of.  ili  sending  two  or  more 
spacecraft  thercbv  increasing  our  probability 
of  mission  -lUccess  .2i  '.ending  a  l.itL'er  'in- 
gle spacecraft,  or  i3i  significantly  reducing 
the  trip  time  fur  the  same  spuctcraft  The 
reduced  trip  time  alternative  is  mure  im- 
portant than  perhaps  meets  the  eye  since 
It  Is  possible  to  achieve  a  50  ;  reduction  in 
trip  tune  This  means  reduced  operating  time 
requirements  lor  the  spacccralt  ground  sys- 
tems, and  pe«.)ple  supporting  the  mission  A 
tr-uly  signlhcaut  savings  m  the  cr«t  •■;  the 
tnisslon  sLs  well  as  an  increased  probability 
of  mission  success  is  the  result 

I  think  it  Is  extremely  important  to  note 
that  the  NER\'.\  program  represents  bv  tar 
the  most  ^Ignlhcant  advancement  In  propul- 
sion technology  that  i  an  achieve  operational 
status  In  the  1970  decade.  It  Is  the  only  hlgh- 
thnist  system  which  is  currently  anywhere 
near  a  development  phase  that  offers  specific 
impulses  greater  than  800  seconds,  or  almost 
twice  that  of  our  most  advanced  chemical 
rockets  This  means  that  for  a  given  engine 
thrust,  a  nuclear  rocket  would  need  little 
more  than  half  the  :uel  required  for  a  chem- 
ical rocket  to  accomplish  a  specific  mission. 

With  the  anticipation  of  having  a  nu- 
clear engine  we  have  also  been  carrying  on 
studies  in  the  vehicle  technology  area  and 
I  think  significant  advancements  are  being 
made  here  also  Many  technical  disciplines 
are  involved  in  the  design  of  such  ,i  vehicle 
and  we  ure  trying  :o  cover  .ill  areas  where 
we  think  advances  In  the  present  state-of- 
the-art  .ire  required  such  .ls  advanced  in- 
sulation for  long  term  storage  of  liquid  hy- 
drogen, meieoroid  protection,  slructrual  de- 
sign, materials,  nuclear  radiation  effects,  nu- 
clear instrumentation,  propellaiit  conserva- 
tloti  systems  and  radl.itlon  shielding.  A  po- 
tential nuclear  stage  also  requires  us  to  carry 
out  lurther  research  in  such  areivs  as  orbital 
operations  and  flight  safetv  Illustrative  of 
what  we're  faced  with  here  Is  the  long  term 
storage  of  liquid  hydri>gen  Our  S-IV'B  stage 
empIo>-s  liquid  h>drogen  as  Its  fuel  but  its 
effective  lifetime  is  .i  matter  of  hours  due 
to  hydrogen  btilloti  Future  mls.slon3,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  require  significantly  longer 
storage  times  .So  In  this  case  both  our  chem- 
ical and  nuclear  vehicle  design  efforts  are 
benefltine  trom  research  In  high  perform- 
.ince  insulations. 

I  will  say  more  about  our  nuclear  stage 
efforts  In  a  moment. 
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BOOSTER    CAPABILITY 

1  he  third  item  concerned  the  potential 
cinitrlbution  of  the  nuclear  r(K:ket  to  our 
bo<.ister  capabilities  Mr  Klein  In  his  state- 
ment discussed  some  of  the  potential  mis- 
sion applications  using  a  unclear  vehicle  us 
the  third  stage  on  the  Saturn  V  booster  and 
pointed  out  that  a  NERVA-powered  stage 
applied  .18  a  third  stage  of  the  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicle  significantly  improved  its 
payload  and  ml-sslon  versatility.  A.s  I  men- 
tioned earlier  this  Improved  capability  pro- 
vided by  nuclear  propulsion  In  the  third 
stage  of  Saturn  V  can  be  utilized  to  Improve 
Inl:^slon  effectiveness,  to  Increase  the  mission 
.ind  p.iyload  reliability  and  to  extend  the 
spectrum  of  potential  misslon.s  in  the  late 
1970s  and  the  1980's  Equally  Important  Is 
the  fact  that  for  high  energy  ml.sslons  re- 
quiring the  launch  i.f  two  or  more  Saturn 
Vs.  with  subsequent  rendezvous  in  earth 
orbit  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Saturn  V  s  needed  through  the  utlU/ation 
of  a  nuclear  vehicle  The  costs  savings  would 
be  substantial 

We  at  the  Marsh.iII  Center  have  for  some 
time  now  b'>en  studying  various  vvavs  of  up- 
rating  the  Sa'urn  V  booster  pavload  capa- 
bility to  meet  the  reoulrements  of  future 
ml.sslons.  One  such  way  is  to  strnp  solid 
propellant  rockets  to  the  first  stage  of  Saturn 
V  While  this  gives  us  preater  payloads  to 
e.irth  orbit,  w^e  would  .•=t!n  need  a  new  stage 
to  propel  this  payload  beyond  earth  orbit.  I 
believe  that  for  missions  we  are  llkelv  to 
undertake  in  the  late  1970's  ancf  carlv  1980's. 
one  of  the  more  effective  ways  of  improving 
•he  capability  of  the  Saturn  V  Is  the  simple 
atldltlon  of  a  nuclear  third  stage  Our  studies 
indicate  that  there  would  be  no  miior  prob- 
lem In  the  Integration  of  a  nuclear  stage 
with  the  Saturn  V.  Fiirtherniore.  .,'Ur  key 
launch  facilities  at  the  Kennedy  Spaceflight 
Center  .-an  be  fullv  utilized  with  a  nuclear 
third  stnge  configuration  Most  anyway  you 
look  at  It.  a  nuclear  stage  for  Saturn  V  Is  an 
attractive  proposition. 

MVRSHALL    SPACE    FLIGHT    CENTER    .^CTIV^rT 

I  'A-ould  now  like  to  briefly  dl.scuss  some  of 
•he  recent  and  planned  activities  of  the 
Marshall  Center  related  to  the  nuclear  rocket 
problem.  I  will  then  conclude  with  a  dis- 
cussion on  our  preeminence  In  space.  We 
have  had  people  engaged  in  nuclear  vehicle 
-Studies  dating  as  far  back  as  1937.  These 
studies  have  concentrated  on  the  need  far 
nuclear  propulsion  svstems  In  our  long  range 
space  programs  and  the  most  promising  con- 
cepts for  their  application. 

One  particularly  significant  result  of  these 
studies  Ls  what  we  cull  a  modular  vehicle  ap- 
proach which  Milt  Klein  'ouched  upon  In  his 
statement  In  view  of  'he  relativ»ly  high  cost 
of  nuclear  rocket  i'-nglne  and  t'fige  devei- 
f'pment,  It  appears  Tilghlv  desirable  to  mini- 
mize total  hardware  development  ..nd  li.vest- 
ment  m  facilities  while  providmij  a  logical 
development  from  ground  test  systems  to 
flight  test  and  ultlmatelv  an  operational 
<tage.  Based  on  results  to  date.  I  thli^k  we 
have  established  the  feasibility  of  a  modu- 
lar nuclear  vehicle  concept  which  satisfies 
these  objects  and  offers  multi-mission  capa- 
bility With  maximum  hardware  common- 
ality. Our  approach  Is  'o  design  a  standard 
propulsion  module  which  can  bo  flown  as  a 
third  stage  on  Saturn  V  for  early  applications 
or  clustered  In  earth  orbit,  if  necessary,  for 
missions  we  may  '.vlsh  to  undertake  later 

The  reorientation  of  the  engine  program 
toward  the  75.000  pound  'hrust  nuclear  en- 
gine has  caused  some  changes  In  our  con- 
ceptual designs  but  has  not  perturbed  the 
le.isibillty  of  the  modular  concept.  We  plan 
to  continue  studies  aimed  at  determining 
design  and  development  requirements  of  a 
nuclear  stage  In  anticipation  of  initiating 
-=tage    development    In    the    early    seventies 
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leading    to    an    initial    flight    test    in    about 
1976. 

Our  plan  is  thus  to  develop  a  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion module  technology  that  will  form  the 
basis  tor  the  flight  systems  deslpn.  This  tech- 
nology will  be  developed  throiiiih  various  test 
programs  whose  primary  objectives  will  be 
to  provide  necessary  engineering  data  on 
such  Items  as  the  perlirmance  of  candidate 
designs,  the  phenomena  of  nuclear  inter- 
actions, .idvanced  structures  development 
and  long-term  propell.mt  .storage.  The  nu- 
clear propulsion  .-.ystenis  technology  begins 
with  the  establishiTient  if  radiation-luird- 
ened  tunctunial  compunentb  and  subsystems; 
it  culminates  m  the  ent'ineering  evaluation 
of  full-scale.  lully  iiiiegrated  systems  per- 
lormance  In  the  predicted  nuclear  environ- 
ment Ht  NRDS.  Ncv.ida 

One  .'^uch  test  jirogr.un.  for  which  we  Initi- 
ated planning  in  FY  '67.  was  the  so  called 
nuclear  ground  lest  module.  These  ground 
test  .stages  were  to  be  lllght-configured.  but 
non-ilyable.  modules  wnli  the  propellunt 
tank  o!  a  battleship  type  construction  but 
with  the  .subsystems  and  components  of 
actual  flight  quality  One  type  module 
would  not  liave  had  an  engine  attached  but 
would  be  used  for  cold-flow  testing  of  varl- 
nus  subsystems  and  components.  The  idea 
here  was  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  re- 
liability in  certain  .subsystems  and  com- 
ponents before  proceeding  to  hot  engine 
testing  due  to  the  turn  ..round  times  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear  engine  testing  In  the 
event  of  a  component  lailure 

A  .■-econd  type  mothile  would  have  had  a 
NERVA  engine  attached  and  would  have 
been  hot-fired  to  determine  the  eflects  of 
nuclear  l-.eating.  the  behavior  of  nuclear 
radiation  in  liquid  hydrotjen  and  the  per- 
formance of  functional  systems  However, 
due  to  a  reduction  cf  lunds  m  the  FY  '68 
budget  i^nd  the  subsequent  reorientation  of 
the  nuclear  engine  procram,  the  srround  te^t 
module  activity  has  Ijeen  terminated  for 
the  time  being. 

.Another  test  program  currently  under- 
■>vay.  which  Mr.  Klein  mentioned  to  you 
last  week,  is  the  nuclear  prcpellant  heat- 
ing test  being  condticted  under  contract  to 
Marshall  by  General  Dynamics  Ft.  Worth 
at  the  Air  Force  Nuclear  Aerospace  Re- 
search Facility.  Tesi-s  are  being  conducted 
using  a  Ten-loot  diameter  tank  in  a  radi- 
ation environment  This  test  program  which 
was  initiated  in  FY  '67  is  providing  us  with 
much  valuable  Information.  Included  in  the 
program  objectives  are  the  evaluation  of 
cryogenic  insulation  materials  for  use  in  a 
radiation  environment,  evaluation  of  ma- 
terials for  use  in  valves  and  transducers  ex- 
posed to  cryocenics  und  radiation,  and  ex- 
lierlmental  data  on  the  nuclear  energy  dep- 
osition rates  in  liquid  hydrogen  and  the 
resultine  lieating  etlccus  on  the  liquid  hy- 
drogen. 

Further  examples  of  ^ur  work  in  the  ve- 
hicle lechnoloey  area  are  current  efforts 
In  assessinc  nuclear  shielding  requirements 
and  the  development  (f  neutron  and  gamma 
'ietectors  suitable  for  fileht  stages. 

U.S.    PREEMINE.VCE    IN    SPACE 

The  fourth  and  final  Item  mentioned  In 
your  letter.  Mr.  Chairman,  concerns  the  re- 
lationship of  the  nuclear  rocket  technology 
in  keeping  the  United  States  preeminent  In 
space  As  you  well  know,  one  important 
iieure  <>i  nicrit  here  is  booster  capability. 
and  propulsion  has  always  been  a  key  factor 
in  our  advancement.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  space  age.  when  we  found  ourselves  be- 
hind the  Russians  in  booster  capability,  we 
were  able  to  draw  upon  advanced  technol- 
"gy  for  a  ten-fold  jump  In  thrust  and  start 
the  development  of  the  F-1  engine  that  now 
powers  the  first  stage  of  Saturn  'V.  The  de- 
cision to  develop  this  engine  was  made  three 
vears  before  the  go-ahead  decision  ■to  devel- 
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op  Saturn  V.  Similarly,  research  on  liquid- 
hydrogen  and  liquid-oxygen  engines,  with 
their  significant  jump  m  specilic  impulse 
over  conventional  uxygen  und  kerosene 
systems,  led  to  starting  the  J-  2  engine  which 
now  powers  the  ."-^aturn  \'  second  and  third 
stages,  the  .S-II  .tnd  .s-IVB  The  nuclear 
rocket  now  oilers  us  tlie  opportunity  to 
nearly  double  the  .specific  impulse  of  the 
J-2  engine. 

Of  course,  the  real  measure  c  1  prceniincr.ce 
is  the  capability  to  accoinplisti  desirable 
mission  objectives  The  jioint  1  made  earlier 
concerning  the  mission  versatility  (if  a  nu- 
clear vehicle  is  appropri.ite  in  this  regard. 
A  nuclear  third  stage  on  Saturn  V  would 
provide  us  with  the  capability  to  meet  fu- 
ture requirements  which  will  cf-rt.iinly  face 
us  in  the  accomplishment  of  uur  basic  pur- 
pose— making  uvailnble  to  our  nation  and 
its  people  the  great  potenti.U  benetits  in- 
herent  In   our  advancing   space   teclinology. 

This  all  points  hack  to  my  uijenlm:  re- 
mark that  the  nuclear  rocket  is  a  vital  key 
to  our  future  space  exploration  capability 
and  versatility.  I  would  have  great  con- 
cern for  the  long  future  of  our  space  pro- 
gram without  this  kind  of  iirr.pul.sKJii  la- 
pablllty. 
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Stop  Passenger  Train  Discontinuances 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

.iF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IIEPRESENTATI\  ES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1968. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  pa.ssontier  ti'ain 
.sen'ice  in  our  counti->-  is  coniinuinL'  to 
deteriorate.  Now  the  announcement 
comes  that  the  last  rail  past^enuer  depot 
in  Davenport.  Iowa,  the  larire.st  city  in 
the  First  District  .■vervinc:  a  jjopulation 
area  of  100.000.  will  be  clo.sed. 

There  should  be  a  moratonuni  on  all 
passenger  train  discontinuances.  Re- 
cently the  Iowa  State  Comnieice  Com- 
mission i^assed  a  lesolution  callim;  for 
such  a  moratorium. 

Under    unanimous    consent    I    .-ubmit 
the  resolution  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows  i 
Resolution    uv    the    Iowa    ."^t.^te   Com3,ierce 

CoMMI.S.SIO.-M 

Whereas,  there  have  been  numerous  i)as- 
.senger   train    discontinuances    recently;    and 

Whereas,  there  are  now  pendine  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
th  various  state  commissions  a  number  of 
applications  proposing  discontinuance  of 
passenger  trains;   and 

Whereas,  the  actions  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  had  substantial  adverse 
effect  on  passenger  revenue;    and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  and  .safety  of  this 
country  Is  and  v^lU  continue  to  be  materially 
injured  by  these  discontinuances;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  unified  comprehen- 
sive planning  in  this  area  is  readily  apparent; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Iowa  State  Commerce  Com- 
mission knows  of  its  own  knowledge  ac- 
quired from  the  several  applications  before 
it  and  the  participation  in  such  hearings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  such  facts  are  true; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Iowa  State  Commerce  Commission  joins  Its 
sister  states  in  appealing  to  Congress  to 
call  an  immediate  moratorium  on  all  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances  and  to  Investi- 
gate and  determine  the  Impact  these  dlscon- 
tluances  are  having  on  the  welfare  and  safety 


of   our   country,    including    its   natunifil    de- 
leiise 

Dated  at   iJis  Muines.  lovv.i.  this  20th  day 
of  February.  1968 

lOWA     ST.\TE     t'uMMFRCE 
COIUMIS.SiON 

liEKNARD  J.  Mac. riN 

Chmrvian. 
Fr.A.NK   li    .Mi.^Ns 

Cummiasioncr. 

IJK  K    .\      V.'I  .T 

CommissioiicT. 

At  t^-st : 

K       B       SORFY, 

>-circtarii. 


Household  Workers  for  Industry — Pilot 
Program  in  Pittsburgh  To  Aid  Foreign- 
Born  Citizens  and  Family 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

t<v  ^E.^'NSYLV.^.^■IA 
I.\    I'HK  HOU.-'E  OF  ItLFllESFN!  .AlIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  30.  19(>8 

Mr.  MOOr-iilE.^D.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
very  j.lea.sed  that  the  city  ol  Pitlsburch 
has  been  chosen  lor  a  j.ilot  I'roiccl  to  up- 
grade liousf'hold  emivloyment  .standards 
and  (jpi'ortunities.  This  action  inoyram 
IS  the  fir.st  Federal  trainm!-'  !)ro.iect  de- 
MKned  to  help  citizens  of  various  etlmic 
1^  roups,  i-.nd  will  be  funded  by  tlie  Labor 
Department  to  the  Ethnic  Foundation 
lor  about  a  vear.  in  cooiJcration  with  tlie 
National  Cuminittte  on  Household  I-'in- 
l-'lovnient. 

It  is  exjiccted  tliat  apiiroxunalely  GO 
women  will  acfiuire  .skills  in  lood  ))i'ei)- 
aiation  and  service,  cleaninp.  laundry, 
ironiiif:.  child  care  and  care  iil  the  elder- 
ly, as  well  as  in  personal  t  roominc  and 
t.'Uidaiice  m  the  e.s.sentials  of  .succcedint; 
t.n  the  .lob.  More  importantly,  ujion  grad- 
uation lhe.se  v.omen  will  liave  the  op- 
portunity to  be  placed  by  tlie  Etlmic 
Foundation — in  .some  cases  'Allh  firms 
who  otler  liouseiiold  .service  as  a  frinpe 
benefit  to  their  executives  and  employees. 
In  .situations  'aIu'I-o  a  wife  i.s  incapac- 
itated, a  trained  liousehold  worker 
v.'ould  be  able  to  step  in  and  take  over 

Because  iliis  testinp  jirctiram  is  so 
unique.  I  would  like  to  concralulate  the 
Ethnic  Foundation — the  education  and 
research  arm  of  the  C7  nationwide 
fraternal  and  church  organizations 
affiliated  'vith  the  National  Coniedera- 
tion  of  American  Ethnic  Group.s — and 
the  National  Committee  on  Household 
Employment — who  strive  to  improve 
liousehold  sennces  and  employees — for 
their  efforts  m  developing  a  program  to 
train  many  of  the  country's  disadvan- 
taged women  who  like  household  work, 
but  lack  the  modem  skills  and  know- 
how  to  secure  and  hold  i^ermanent  jobs. 
They  are  making  a  valuable  contribution 
toward  j^roviding  dignified  employment. 

Indeed,  the  National  Committee  on 
Household  Employment,  working  with 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  various  voluntary  organi- 
zations, is  developing  a  code  of  stand- 
ards for  household  employment,  develop- 
ing formal  training  programs  for  house- 
hold workers,  trj'ing  new  methods  of  re- 
cruiting,   coimseling    and    placing   such 
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workers  stimulating  the  development  of 
new  jabs  to  meet  present  demands.  Im- 
provini?  workint;  conditions,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  wages  commen- 
surate with  skills  to  put  this  service  in- 
dustry on  a  par  with  other  American 
work<^rs  The  sucoe.ss  of  Wlllmart  Sen.-- 
ices.  Inc  in  Washington  DC  .  the  f^rst 
program  funded  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Trainim;  .Act  of  1966 
demonstrated  the  wilUnk'ne.s-s  of  women 
to  take  this  training:  and  of  employers 
U->  pay  for  the  .senlces  of  skilled  workers 
This  is  an  exciting  program  :'or  Pitts- 
burgh and  a  L-hance  to  demonstrate  that 
a  vital  home  .service  need  can  be  met 
and  the  -octal  and  economic  status  for 
hou.sehold  workers  provided  through  the 
combined  etTorts  of  a  private  foundation. 
a  nongovernment  organization  labor 
unions  and  industry  and  the  Federal 
Crovernment  It  is  mv  hot^e  that  Pltts- 
buruhs  project  can  be  a  model  tor  other 
demonstration  projects  which  I  under- 
stand are  being  planned  for  Boston 
Chicago.  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Alex- 
andria   Va     and   Mai'.h.a't.vn.   Kans 


Thomai  F.  Parton 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  a  simple, 
eloquent  testimonial  to  educations  role 
in  Uie  development  of  uidividuals  was 
articulated  by  Thomas  F.  Patten,  of 
Cleveland,  the  chairman  and  president 
of  F-Jepublic  Steel  Corp 

Ml-  Patton  has  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  countrv-'.s  leading  indus- 
trialists, and  lus  many  civic  and  humani- 
tarian contributions  have  gamed  him 
wide  resp«ct. 

On  April  .9  1968.  Mr  Pattons  quali- 
ties and  success  were  recognized  when  he 
wa.>  presented  the  first  annual  award  to 
an  outstanding  Ohio  State  University 
alumnus. 

This  is  a  most  deserving  tribute  to  Mr. 
Patton,  who.se  great  achievemenls  are 
surpassed  only  by  his  even  greater  liu- 
mility  In  accepting  the  award.  Mr.  Pat- 
ton said: 

I'll  never  be  able  to  repay  Ohio  State  tJnl- 
versity  all  thnt  It  has  given  to  me  through 
education 

That  acknowledgment  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education  by  a  man  ot  Mr 
Patten's  stature  deserves  the  attention 
of  every  student,  as  well  as  parents, 
teachers,  and  youth  leaders 

Mr  Pattons  Life  story  itself  is  worthy 
01  emulation 

.A  native  of  Cleveland,  he  received  a 
law  degree  from  Ohio  State  University  In 
1926  .After  workmg  briefly  m  the  legal 
department  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  in 
Cleveland,  he  Joined  tlie  law  firm  of 
Andrews  i  Belden.  where  he  gained  first- 
hand knowledge  of  ore  and  coal  mining 
tnrough  legal  work  for  clients  m  those 
fields 

In  1930  Mr  Patton  helped  Aurk  out 
the  complicated  transaction  of  four  com- 
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panles  merging  to  become  Republic  Steel 
Corp  in  Youngstown  In  1932  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Belden. 
Young  &  Veach.  successor  to  .Andrews  & 
Belden 

Four  years  later  he  became  general 
counsel  for  llt'public  and  subsidiary  com- 
paiues  and  m  1944  was  made  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  coun.sel  .After  assign- 
ments as  a.ssLstaiit  president  and  first 
\ice  president,  he  became  president  of 
Republic  on  .August  Jl,  19.=)6  Four  years 
later  lie  wa.>  elect-ed  chief  extx-utive  of- 
ficer of  the  companv  On  November  19. 
1963.  tie  became  cliairman  of  the  board 
m  addition  to  his  other  duties 

Among  Mr  Patton  >  civic  activities  are 
service  as  officer  and  trust*>e  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  As.sociation, 
Cleveland  Development  Foundation,  and 
the  unittd  apix'al  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Cuvahoga  County  Tuberculosis  Haspital. 

Mr  Patton  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  triLst^es  of  Ohio  Stat*  Univers'ty.  his 
alma  mater,  for  7  years,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  in  1963-64 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  U  S  Department 
of  Commerce  and  is  a  member  of  its  suc- 
cessor organization,  the  Business  Coun- 
cil He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board 

Mr  Patton  has  been  awarded  honorary 
doctor  of  law  degrees  by  Ohio  State.  Ca.se 
Tech.  University  of  .Akron,  John  Carroll 
University,  and  the  University  of  Day- 
ton. 

His  vailous  awards  include  the  .Amer- 
ican Iron  &  Steel  Institute's  Elbert  Gary 
Memorial  Medal,  the  National  Brother- 
hood .Award  from  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews:  the  Silver 
Beaver  and  Silver  BufTalo  .Awards  from 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Gover- 
nor's Award  from  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
.Association:  the  Citizenship  .Award  from 
the  Ohio  State  University  .A.s.sociation. 
and  the  Cleveland  M>dal  tir  Public 
Service  from  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
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On  Preserving  Freedom 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apnl  30.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Six-akcr.  a  very 
small  pampiilet  lecently  crossed  ray  desk. 
It  contains  one  mans  views  on  what  we 
can  do  to  preserve  the  freedoms  we  nur- 
ture as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Dr  N.  M.  Camardese.  of  Nonvalk, 
Ohio,  lias  had  printed  "20  rules"  for 
the  ■  preservation  of  freedoms  with  dig- 
nity and  morality  "■  In  pnntlns  and  dis- 
tributing this  little  i>amphlet,  he  is  not 
only  criticizing — as  most  do — but  he  is 
offering  what  he  believes  is  a  valuable 
code  as  a  solution— which  few  do 

He  makes  many  excellent  iwints  and  I 
would  like  to  include  them  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PKtsERVArioN  or  Freedoms  With  Dtc.nity 
*ND  Morality     20  Rcles 

1.  Re-recognize  the  existence  of  God. 

3  sitop  pl.Hvliig  little  gods  (Some  of  our 
pgum.imakral  le.idersi. 


3  Expect  no  rights  except  through  the  ful- 
fillment of  Individual  responslbllltle.s  The 
man  who  expects  rights  by  bullying  threats 
la  not  contributing  to  a  Moral  Free  Society 

4  Kxpect  no  recompense  tor  not  having 
earned  it 

a  Treat  others  as  we  ourselve.s  would  wish 
to  be  treated 

6  SUrp  enslaving  man  unto  big  K'overn- 
ment 

7  Recognize  that  .ill  Freedoms  .ire  God- 
given  to  each  of  us 

a  .Mlow  man  i and  encourage!  the  gratl- 
ti'ation  and  .-oiU  purifying  satisfaction  that 
romps  :rom  "a  Job  well  done  " 

•.(  Adhere  to  the  principle  that  n  'wrong"  Is 
(■■irrf<-ted  by  !nea.sures  of  swift  justice  and 
not  bv  iinulher  '  wTong" 

10  Isolate  land  not  helpi   the  revolutlon- 
,iry  atheistic  communist  to  self-destruction- 
wlUch   he    I  they  I    will   do-  unless   he    ithey) 
wish  to  recognize  God  with  all  the  necessary 
disciplines 

1 1  EUich  of  us  be  .i  vigilant  defender  of 
our  •neighbor's"  Ood-glven  Freedoms  as  well 
as  our  own 

12  Restore  faith  in  the  worth  f  the 
individual  " 

13.  Stop  the  nonsensical  philosophy  of 
ETOvernment  trying  to  tTeate  a  heaven  on 
p.irth  for  .ill  For  only  God  proml.'-ed  he.iven  - 
and  that,  only  to  those  that  TRY  For  a  gov- 
ernment big  enough  to  give  all  is  also  big 
enough  to  taKe  all. 

14  Accept  the  (act  that—  throughout  hls- 
torv.  the  leaner  has  always  had  trouble 
.■^tvndlng  on  his  own  feet"  Thus  it  ill  be- 
hi>ives  government  to  teach  man  to  "lean"  on 
fjovernment 

15  Abandon  the  ungodly  (socialistic- 
communistic  i  philosophy  of  compulsory  re- 
distribution of  wealth.  Rather  encourage 
the  philosophy  tlwt^ — "the  greatest  thing  we 
can  do  for  others  Is  not  to  give  them  of  our 
wealth,  but  to  show  them  the  way  to  their 
own  " 

16  Let  us  tirmly  believe  and  act  with 
strongest  lonvicttons  that  for  a  better 
.America  we  must  first  better  ourselves  In- 
dividually—morally, spiritually,  and  even 
materially 

17  We  must  relnst.\te  our  faith  in  the 
fundament.ll.  orderly,  constitutional  due 
process  of  law  in  order  that  we  might  pre- 
serve our  herlt.ige  of  freedom  for  posterity 

18.  Let  us  be  proud  and  iiccept  the  fact 
that,  ats  proven  by  history,  no  other  coun- 
try has  ever  approached  the  lanutstlc  ac- 
complishments of  material  and  spiritual 
wealth  such  as  America  has  m  us  .short  180 
years.  With  less  than  7  .  of  the  worlds  sur- 
face, ind  6'":  of  the  world's  population. 
.\merica  produces  better  than  40  of  the 
w-orld's  goods. 

19  Let  us  stop  so  pessimistic. illy  scrap- 
ing '  .America  for  not  being  perfect  Has  any 
country  ever  been — or  will  there  ever  be  one 
on  earth?! 

20  Let  us     each  day — 

.\    Be  thankful  for  being  .American.' 

B.  .Act  out  our  convictions  oi  itratitude 
and  thankfulness  In  reality 

C.  Do  all  possible  to  preserve  ireedom  un- 
der our  constitutional  representative  type 
of  government  For  freedom  enslaves!  It  im- 
poses immense  individual   responsibilities! 

D  Let  us,  with  strong  .onvictions  m 
thought  and  actions,  stop  the  t:de  and  re- 
rerse  the  trend  of  socialism  and  conimunlsm 
For —  Compulsory  labor  with  death  .is  the 
final  penalty  is  the  key  of  .socialism"  ■  Oeorge 
Bernard  Shaw— English  Soclallst^ — October 
1921)  Communism  is  even  more  devilishly 
worse. 

God  bless  .\merica. 

N    -M    Ca.vardese,  M  D  . 

Past  President.  Huron 
County  Medical  Society. 
NoRWALK,  Ohio. 
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Crackdown  Urged  on  Inciter*  of  Violence 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  received  a  request  from  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Brown,  1721  Maxwell  Court. 
McLean.  Va.,  a  constituent  of  mine,  to 
in.sert  an  article  written  by  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  in  the  Evening  Star  of  April  25, 
1968.  This  article  is  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  deplorable  situation  now  ex- 
isting in  our  Nation.  I  believe  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  every  American  and  should 
be  made  available  to  them.  It  is  for  this 
lea.son  I  include  it  in  the  Extensions  of 
litmarks: 
Crackdown  Urged  on   I.nciters  uF  Violence 

I'he  time  has  come  t^i  crack  down  on  the 
crackjiots  ,ind  hard  It  is  time  to  put  out  of 
circulation  lir  :us  loiij^  as  possible  all  of  the 
individuals  ,iiid  orpanli^iitions  in  this  coun- 
try, black  and  white  who  are  deliberately 
and  o!)enIv  inciting  to  violence  and  race 
•.v.irfare 

Few  dciiKH'ratic  societies  iii  the  world 
wo\ikl  !  il'T.ite  the  murderous  activities  of 
such  outtit.s  as  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  the  Black  Panthers  or  the  gro- 
tesquely misnamed  tStudent  Nonviolent  Co- 
'  rdlnating  Committee  Most  would  have  long 
.Kini-e  outlawed  the  hate  tnercliants  passing 
as  Miiuuemen.  Klan.smen  and  .American 
Nazis 

I'oleranco  of  such  jToups  Is  a  luxury  whlcli 
the  United  .States  can  no  louper  afford.  The 
dLUiger  which  they  represent  to  the  fabric  of 
.American    societv    ;s    ilear    and    imminent. 


The  prompt  removal  of  their  leaders  from 
circulation  would  do  more  to  cool  the  lever 
of  our  cities  than  all  the  appeals  for  law 
and  order  put  together. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  for  tolerat- 
ing the  likes  of  Stokely  Carmlchael  Within 
hours  of  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King 
in  Memphis,  Stokely  was  telling  his  iriends 
in  Havana  that  the  American  revolution  was 
now  in  full  swing. 

"More  people,"  Carmlchael  assured  his 
listeners,  "are  now  beginning  to  ])lan  seri- 
ou.sly  a  major  urb.m  puerrlUa  warfare  where 
we  can  begin  to  retaliate  not  only  lor  the 
death  of  King  but  where  we  can  nio\e 
seriously  with  this  country  to  bring  il  to  its 
knees  " 

BlutT  and  bluster^  Perhaps  Bm  il  would 
be  a  very  serious  mistake  to  underestimate 
the  potential  ol  even  a  small  gnnij)  ol  dedi- 
cated conspirators 

The  most  competciu  oilu  lals  .'1  the  go\ - 
irninent  believe  that  under  present  condi- 
tions a  lew  dozen  men  iii  ,is  many  major 
cities  could  quite  easily  start  riots  which 
would  overwhelm  the  jjolice  .oid  milit.irv 
lorces    presently    .ivailable    lor    riot    rontiiil 

If  the  outbreaks  ol  \;olence  uere  pl,in!ie<i 
and  carried  out  simuUaiU'ously.  it  vuaikl  he 
physically  impo.ssiblc  to  move  troops  into  all 
the  trouble  areas  siinultaneously.  And  it  this 
-should  liapi)en,  a  i.uiiiljfr  f  ina]or  cities 
could  quite  literally  be  burned  lo  llie 
ground. 

In  lact,  tiiere  Is  some  re.i^on  tii  'icUtvc 
that  the  shooting  ol  Dr  King  >  oitU'.t  Car- 
mlchael and  his  fellow  consplrat.ors  unpre- 
pared. The  unexpected  pretexjfor  violence 
was  Irresistible  and,  in  fact,  noting  broke  ou' 
more  or  less  spontaneously  In  a  number  of 
Cities, 

But  Carmlchael  I'v:  Co.  were  r,ii.,ble  to  ex- 
ploit the  outbreak  for  tlieir  own  jjurposes 
His  appeal  to  the  crowd  to  "get  you  a  gun" 
had  a  ring  of  improvisation  and   mercifully 


went  unheeded  As  the  riot  ran  its  course 
ill  Washington,  Stokely  was  nowhere  in  evi- 
dence. 

Yet  very  surely  there  will   be  a  next   time 

The  recent  riot  demonstrated  once  ,igaln 
how  little  relationship  there  Is  between  the 
iininedlate  cause"  of  an  outbreak  ,ind  the 
motivation  of  those  who  take  part  In  It  In 
the  course  ol  the  coming  summer,  during 
which  this  city  will  be  subjected  to  planned 
demonstrations,  perhaps  involving  many 
thousands  of  people,  ample  opportinilty  will 
present  Itself  lor  a  more  carelully  prepared 
explosion 

II  this  is  not  reason  enoueh  lor  j)revent- 
ing  the  planned  ilem<instration.  then  ii  is 
surely  rea.son  lor  lowering  tne  boom  now  on 
Stokely  and  his  Iriends.  ihe  s.ifety  of  the 
lity  demands  It.  including  most  e-pecially 
the  safety  of  the  black  conuuunity.  which 
will  be  the  chief  \ictlin  if  CarnUrhae!  suc- 
ceeds 

Last  >i.Mr  In  New  York,  lli  nieniliers  of  U.AM 
were  arrested  lor  plotting  the  assassination 
i,f  Roy  Wllkins.  the  head  of  tlie  N;itioiial  As- 
soc],ition  lor  the  .Advanceriient  of  Colored 
I'eoijlc  Today,  the  assassination  of  whole 
■  ities  i,~  ijeing  plotted,  and  Mrtually  nothing 
1- being  done  about  It. 

The  laws  to  i)ut  Stokely  .oui  iiis  friends 
will  ol  business  are  on  the  Ijooks  The  new 
IJiMrut  Crime  Reduction  .Act  includes  an 
.oiti-rujt  section  which  provides  penalties  up 
lo  JlU.OOO  and  10  years  in  Jail  for  .myune 
who  Incites  a  riot  resultiiiK  in  scriou.^  bodily 
harm   or  jjroperty   damage   exceeding   .j5,000. 

.So  f.ir  as  most  people  are  concerned,  a  man 
v  ho  urges  a  crowd  at  the  onset  ol  a  riot  to 
t-'o  liome  and  get  their  guns  qualUles  con- 
picuously  uiifier  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
But  thoueh  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
i.nestlgating  Carmicliapl's  ca.se  lor  weeks, 
he  Is  EtUl  \ery  much  at  large  The  liiial  deci- 
sion rest,s  with  .Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  would  he  well  advised  to  stop 
jjussyfootlng    ,ind    crack    down    before    it    is 

too    !  .te 


SElSiATE— Wednesday,  May  /,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D  .  offered  the  following 
jirayer: 

God.  our  Father,  from  the  tumult  of 
un  angry,  apit.ited  world,  we  seek  the 
.  anctuary  of  Tliy  presence,  not  that  we 
may  (scape  Irom  the  world,  but  that  we 
inav  lurn  to  liie  perplexing  maze  of  its 
tangled  iu-obkii!,s  with  strong  spirits  and 
quiet  minds. 

From  the  sliams  and  shadows  of  these 
clays,  we  iiray  :or  strenpth  for  our  bur- 
dens, wisdom  for  our  problems,  insight 
for  our  times,  and  vision  which  sets  our 
i-ycs  on  lar  horizons.  And.  above  all  and 
m  all.  undereird  our  faith  with  the  con- 
fiuenng  a.ssurance  that — 

"Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne 
Still  may  we  dwell  secure, 
Sufficient  m  Thine  arm  alone. 
And  our  defense  is  sure." 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  tlic  proceedings  ol  Tues- 
day, April  30,  1968,  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore    With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicat,cd 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jono^s,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announct^d  that  on 
.April  29,  19G8,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  lollowing  acts; 

H.  159,  .An  act  to  provide  lor  the  tfmpor.irv 
transler  to  a  smple  district  lor  coordinated 
or  consolidated  ;;retrial  ;)roceedings  of  civil 
actlcjns  pending  in  dilferent  districts  wiiich 
involve  one  or  more  common  questK.ais  oi 
lact.  and  l  jt  other  iiurposes: 

S.  1664  An  act  lor  'he  relief  (^(  the  citv  of 
ICl  Dorado.  Kaii.s  :  .tiid 

S,  2912.  An  aoL  to  autiiorize  appropriatioii.s 
lor  the  saline  water  conversion  jirotrram  lor 
liscal  year  1969,  and  for  other  purpose's 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


REPORT  ON  MANPOWER  PRO- 
GRAMS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   ^H.  DOC,  NO,   302) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,   with  the   accompanying   report. 


was  referred  lo  ilie  Coiniiiiuee  ,11  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statrs: 

It  ij_a  traditional  event  lor  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  tlie  iirot-ress  ol  our  manpower 
ijroLiranis 

.■Mthouuii  ih(  custom  is  lone-i-stab- 
iished.  there  v-  nothin-j  routinr  about  ilii.s 
report  or  its  sub.jeci:  .job.s  lor  our  citi- 
zens: more  useful,  moie  .satisfviiu,'  .lobs 
to  iiive  Americans  a  .sense  of  full  partici- 
pation in  their  .'^^ocu  ty. 

Four  mcinths  atio  I  told  Coni;i'-ss  ihat 
,iobs  are  "the  first  essential  " 

In  my  first  .-ix-cial  legislative  nie.'isape 
this  year.  I  jjropo.sed  that  Congress 
launch  a  new  S2  1  billion  manpower  pro- 
gram—  the  most  sv, eejjing  in  our  liistory. 

At  the  same  time  I  called  on  the  lead- 
ers of  American  commerce  and  industry 
lo  form  a  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men to  provide  jobs  for  liundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

On  April  25,  the  Alliance  reported  to 
me  on  its  progress  so  far: 

— More  than  500  executives,  whose  tal- 
ents command  more  than  ,'B15  mil- 
lion in  salaries  alone,  have  volun- 
teered to  work  full  time  in  50  of  our 
largest  cities.  They  are  assisted  by 
7.000  other  volunteers. 


Ill  n 


rOVCRIsslON  \|     Kl(  OKI)  ^SFNA'IF- 
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— By  mld-Aprll.  the  AHlance  had  re- 
ceived pledtres  of  111,000  jobs-  6B,- 
000  pormaiieiit  jobs  for  the  hard- 
cort  unemployed,  and  45.000  .summer 
jobs  for  poor  young  people. 

— Labor  unions,  the  Urban  Coalition. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  churches, 
schools  ;t!id  mariv  civic  groups  have 
joined  this  cpjsade  to  ^ivr  thf  words 
"full  employment"  a  new  meaning 
in  America 

Meanwhile,  the  Go\cinment's  new 
Concentrated  Employment  Pickfram  has 
been  act've  m  more  than  so  cities  mesh- 
ing lis  efTort.s  with  the  National  Alliance 
of  Bu.sines.smen  And  the  admlni'tiation 
of  our  lob  programs  has  been  i:i\en  new 
energy  through  reorftanizatlon  and 
strong  leadership. 

The.<e  tr*-  liopeful  beclnnlncs  But  cer- 
t.unlv  they  are  no  ^(rounds  for  com- 
placency 

In  everv  city,  there  are  men  who  wake 
up  each  m'lrnim,'  and  have  nn  place  to 
J.O.  men  who  want  work — but  cannot 
break  the  confining  welfnre  rham  or 
overcome  the  barriers  of  lifelons:  dis- 
crimination, or  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
sch  lolim.^id  trainint' 

When   we  talk   about   unemployment., 
we  are  ::i!kin-:  about  these  citl/ens.  who 
want  ai'd  need  personal  dignity  jmd  a 
stake  m  .America'.s  prcTiess. 

When  xe  talk  about  manp<iwcr  pro- 
urams  we  are  talkin«  about  hope  tor 
these  Americans. 

And  evcrv  time  we  tabulate  new  statis- 
tics of  .success  m  these  proatams.  we  are 
recnrdmi;  a  small  personal  triumph 
sfWiewhcte:  a  man  trained:  a  youth  uivcn 
a  .sen.si'  of  h:s  value  a  family  freed  at 
la.st  from  welfare. 

Th.if  !i');!e  is  wh.tt  m.nkes  this  i;reat 
ta.sk  Ml  I  \r;i:ng — and  so  vital. 

To  every  Meml>er  of  the  Concress.  upon 
whom  ijur  rnmpower  p;t!-;rams  depend. 
I  commend  this  report. 

I  urue  the  Conure-ss  to  support  these 
programs  by  approvins;  the  S2.1  billion 
manpower  b  iduet  request  I  recom- 
mended m  Januai-y. 

Lyndon  B    Johnson. 

TnE  White  Hoi'se   Mav  I.  1968. 


EXECUTrV^K  MESSAGK  REFERRED 

As  in  cxecutue  .session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  trom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitttns  the 
nomination  of  George  W  Ball,  of  New- 
York,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  with 
the  rank  and  status  of  .•\mbas.sador  Ex- 
traordinar>'  and  Plenipotentiar>-.  and  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, winch  nomination  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


LIMITATION  ON  .STATEM PINTS  DUR- 
LNG  TRANSACTION  (JF  ROI'TINF: 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a^k 
unar.imuu.s  t''j:'..-^MU  that  -tatements  in 
relatio:;  '0  'hv  tran.saction  of  routine 
monun-:  bu--ints.s  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectiuM.  :c  Is  .so  ordered. 


CCMMITTFIE    .MPKllNG    UURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In>uiar  Affairs 
be  auth;)rl^ed  to  meet  during  the  .ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It    -  -I,  iivd.  i»d. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
su.f^est   the   absence  of   a  Quonim. 

The  PRPJSIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
HoLLiNcs  in  the  chair'  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  :.f  We.st  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  a^k  unanimous  cnn.sent  that  the 
orrier  fur  tiie  (luorurn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLL    :>   l.ILi.  SICiNPrD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  announced 
that  on  t  .da\  May  1.  1968.  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident .-I, lied  the  enrolled  bill  'H  R.  2VA4> 
for  the  rchef  of  Nora  .\ustin  Hendrick- 
son.  which  had  previously  been  sU-ned 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  follow. ng  ie>>orts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  .Mr  -Vff  c'l  EU.AN.  irom  ilic  Commlitee 
I'U  OoviTiiau'm  0(it-rntlons.  Willi  umeiid- 
rnems:  t 

S  2060  a)  bill  to  amend  ."wHoh  503ifi  ul 
the  Federal  Prop«rrlv  jirid  .\tlminlstr:»tive 
Services  Ac!  ol  1949  tu  extend  lor  u  period 
t>l  iu  years  ilie  uiilhoriz.illon  lu  iiiiike  ap- 
propriations lor  allocatlutis  and  Kruntd  (or 
the  collection  and  (Jiiblu-atiou  nl  documen- 
liiry  sourcea  Mitninciiui  to  the  history  ol  the 
United  Stales   iRept    No.   10991. 

Bv  Mr.  -XIUSKIL.  from  the  Committee  nn 
Ua'ikliig  and  Currency  without  amendment 

.s.  Jjia.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Export-Import 
U»nlc  ol  the  United  Stales  to  approve  ex- 
tension <•!  lertaih  lomis.  guarantees,  and 
Insurance  in  connection  with  exports  frcm 
the  United  Slates  in  order  to  improve  the 
tiaUncc  i>f  payments  and  foster  the  long-term 
I  onimercial  interesis  cf  the  United  States 
Kept   No    n  ""o. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  .second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  .3414   A  ijiU  for  the  relief  of  Lela  G.  Gus- 
talson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 

By     Mr      JAVITS     i  f or     himself,     Mr 
Brooke,  Mr   Dominick,  .Mr   Hartke. 
Mr.     MAGNfsoN      Mr      Mimfr      Mr 
9^  Morse.    .Mr     Pell.    Mr     I'kki  v,    Mr 

Scott,  and  Mr  YarbiiRoi-c^h 
S    3415    A  bill  to  establish  .i  Pta.  c  !.y  In- 
vestment Corporation,  and  f'  r     'I.'-t  related 
purposes:     to     the    Committee     on     Foreign 
Relations. 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. » 


By  Mr  McCLElXAN  i  by  request)  : 
S  3416  A  bill  to  amend  the  Keder.il  Prop- 
erty .ind  .Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
.is  ..mended,  to  authorize  the  rendering  of 
direct  (isslslanie  to  the  performance  of  spe- 
>Ml  services  for  the  InaiiKural  Comiiilttee; 
to  the  Committee  i>n  CJovernment  Opera- 
tions. 

I  See  the  rem. irks  uf  Mr    M<  Clf.llan  wlien 
he  introduced   the  .ibuve  bill,   which  appear 
under  a  sepante  heading  i 
Bv  Mr    FANNIN 
S  ;4417    A  tii'A  lor  the  relief  of  Harold  W. 
Strtjhl  .ind  lils  wife.  Edna  J    .Strohl;   to  the 
Committee  un  tlie  Judlrl.irv. 
By  Mr    RANDOLPH    ' 
S  J418    A  bill  to  iuithon/e  appropriations 
for   the    fiscal    ye.'irs    1970   and    1971    lor   tlie 
constrLictl(5n  of  certain  highways  in  .u-cr:rd- 
.nre  wtth  title  23  of  the  United  St  ites  dide, 
.out    for  other   purposes:    to   the   Couimltice 
.'11  Public  Works 

I. See  the  remark.s  of  Mr  RAN.^olPn  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading  | 
By  Mr  BREWSTER: 
S  34l:i  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gcorglos 
Fotopoiilous;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    JACKSON    i  by  request  i  : 

S.  ;J420    A   bill    t'j   .luthiirlzc   a    per   capita 

<li  .(r^buti<ai  of  *5.50  from  funds  arisliis»  from 

A    judirment    in    favor    of    the    Confederated 

Tribes    of    the    ColvlUe    Reservation:    to    the 

Commlt'ee  on   Iiueriir   and   la.sular   Affairs. 

Rv    Mr     JACKSON    (for.  hlmsell.    Mr. 

.McOee.   Mr    Ha.nskn.  .md    Mr.  Bt'R- 

DICK  I  ; 

SJ  Res  164  .•i  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate llie  100th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment if  Yello\\stonc  National  Park  by 
providing  lor  the  National  Park  Ci-ntennlal. 
and  for  other  piirpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

I  See  the  r'^marks  <.f  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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S.  341fi-  INTnoDL'e-TION  t  )E  MILL  TO 
AMFA'l)  THE  I-EDI-KAI.  Pl;f<PEKTY 
AND  ,\D.MINISTRATIVE  .SERVICES 
ACT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  :c(i;ii\'<t,  .i  lull  to  amend  the 
Federal  Prdp.  :  :■.  ,,i.(i  .\din;nistrative 
Services  .Act  .■:  Ij-i'.i.  .i.^  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  renderinq  of  d:rect  a.s.^istancc 
and  performance  of  .--pecial  .--erv'.cc.s  lor 
the  Inaugural  Committee 

The  Presidential  Inau_'ural  Ceremo- 
nies .Act,  ;''s  amended,  autlionzcs  the 
Commi.ssioner  oi  the  Di.stnct  ^f  (\iluni- 
bia  to  i.icrform  certain  .'-erviccs  and  lunc- 
tions  during  tiie  inaugural  period  and  to 
be  reimbursed  therelor 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  which  is 
part  of  the  legislative  program  oi  the 
General  Services  .Administration,  will 
six'Cifically  authorize  the  General  Serv- 
ices .Administration  to  make  payments, 
which  will  not  exceed  ?  1.50.000  every  4 
years,  for  services  rendered  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  i:o\crnment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  l.ave  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  letter  of  exi^Iana- 
tion  and  justification  which  iias  been 
received  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration m  .-upix)rt  of  this  Icgisla- 
;  1011 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  \ye  receued  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  witiiout  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3416>  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  .Administrative  Serv- 


ices .Art  (if  1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  it-ndi'mn:  of  dirert  assistance  to  the 
performance  of  special  services  for  the 
Inauuuial  Committee,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCiFLLAN,  by  lequest.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

Tlie  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MoClel- 
1  AN   IS  as  !  illinv.s 

t.eNFHAl        .--lKV!(f>      .Al'M  IN'IMRATION 

\Vtis'nniot'>>i      lie       ^.In'rli     1'.'/,     lifiS 
Hull    HriiEHT  H    HoMi'iiUKY. 
Prr^Klint  (if  the  Si  ':alr 
Wa^htrigtori    DC. 

Dear  Mk  Prjsident  '1  herp  i>  t  r.iii.'-iiiltifd 
herewith  a  draft  of  leEisI:itiii:i  'To  ;imend 
the  Federal  Property  .nut  ."^diniiiiMratlve 
.Services  Act  of  I'.HP.  .."i  uniended  to  iiutlior- 
i/,p  tlie  rendering  o;  direct  .i.ssi.s-ance  to  and 
performance  of  spe.'i.'l  -crvices:  icir  the  In- 
aujjural  CoinmUlee  " 

This  propo.'ipd  legl.^l.ituin  Is  pan  of  the  ics- 
Islallve  propram  of  the  C'cncral  .-"Services  Ad- 
nilnlsiration  for  1<)68 

The  President)  ill  ^L.tujural  Cfremonie.s 
Act.  70  Stat  104ii.  .i,~  .oiiended  1 3(i  US  C 
721  et  seq  l.  among  cither  thmiz-s.  .ailliori7,es 
the  Commi.ssioner  of  tlie  DL^iTnct  <>i  Cciliimhia 
to  ])erform  cerl.iin  servlcrs  .oid  lunrtlon.s 
durlne  the  In.-iugural  iierind  mkI  to  l)e  reim- 
bursed tiierefor  .sectidti  :i  w,  uie  Ac:  jiro- 
vldes  as  follows: 

"There  are  aiithori/cd  to  be  appropriated 
such  .sums  as  may  l)p  necessary  payable  in 
like  manner  as  other  .iiiprnprlatiiins  lor  the 
expcn.ses  of  the  Dl.stnc  ef  Coluintala,  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner!  s  (  to  provide  addi- 
tional municipal  siTvlces  iii  s.iid  District  dur- 
ing the  Inautrur.il  period  including  employ- 
ment of  personal  services,  without  rcKard  to 
the  civil-servicc  .md  ( lassification  l.iws:  tr.iv- 
el  expen.ses  of  enforcement  personnel,  includ- 
ing sanlt.irians,  from  other  jurisdictions:  hire 
of  means  of  transportatioti:  meals  for  police- 
men. Iiremen.  .md  other  ;ininuii)al  emplov- 
ees.  co.st  r)f  removiiiE:  .nd  rdo'-ating  .street- 
car loading  platlonns,  ronstructlon.  rent. 
maintenance,  .md  expen  es  iiuident  to  th'- 
operation  of  tiMnpor.irv  jaiblK'  ronilorl  .sta- 
tions, lir-«t-.iid  stations,  and  information 
booths;  and  other  incidental  expenses  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Conimissioner|s  I :  and  such 
sums  a.s  m.iy  be  necessary,  pavable  in  like 
manner  a.s  other  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  oi  the  Interior. 
to  enable  the  becre'arv  oi  tlie  Interior  lo 
provide  meals  for  the  nionibcrs  o;  the  Unite<l 
States  Park  Police  diirins  'he  inaugural 
period 

The  Gciural  .Services  .Administration  lias 
no  such  airh'Ti/ation  :ind  while  this  has 
not  heretotore  itnpeded  GSAs  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  In;ait:i-iral  Committee  and  the 
performance  ot  -.ppcial  services  in  connec- 
tion with  inaut'ural  (.perations,  there  is  some 
question  oi  legality  surrounding  such  as- 
slstrince  In  the  absence  ot   legislation. 

The  first  Presidential  inaugural  require- 
ment is  the  fTovision  ft  adequate  and  .suit- 
,ible  space  for  Committee  use  Assignment 
•.\ould  he  made,  of  course,  oi  any  available 
tTovernment-i  wned  space,  and  leasing  would 
be  resorted  to  enlv  in  the  rthsence  oi  such 
space.  Maximum  use  e-  made  of  surplus  fur- 
niture and  equipment.  Partition  alteration 
and  other  space  adlustments  are  a  necessarv 
incident.  By  \irtue  ot  the  24-hour-a-day 
operations  cf  the  Committee,  special  security 
and  custodial  services  are  required,  thus  re- 
quiring the  payment  of  overtime  to  guards 
md  custottial  personnel. 

One  o]  t!ie  special  requirements  of  the 
Commitfe  lor  several  inaugurations  has  been 
the  provision  of  parking  space  for  the  pur- 
pose of  storing  new  \ehlcles  supplied  by 
se\eral  aut.o.mobile  Inns  for  use  m  the  pa- 
rade. Heretofore,  the  garage  in  the  General 
.Accounting  Office  Building  has  been  used 
lor   this   purpose.   The   vehicles   are   required 


to  he  kept  i.nder  roof  and  civen  sjiecial  main- 
tenance uj)  to  jiarade  tiniH  '11..-  t,:,ira«e  also 
serves  as  an  assembh  point  l^r  Orlvers  and 
dispatchers  wl.o  are  ke\  ed  in  wlMi  I  lie  parade 
jirogram 

It  has  bi-en  (o>ioni,ir\  on  ijic  ]..,ri  n:  Cl.sA 
to  erect  .-•ands  and  plattoriii--  on  publK 
buildiiH's  under  its  control  alont;  tlie  jiarade 
route  to  s'lppli  nil  nt  those  provided  by  the 
Commitii-e  Firs' -aid  stations  have  also  been 
lirovitled  at  fo<'al  point' 

The  foresioinp  consiiiute  the  major  ser\  ires 
and  lunnions  rendered  ir  perlormed  by 
GSA.  While  nio.st  <  t  these  mtvIcps  and  lunc- 
tions  can  l)e  accomplished  throuc:li  the  use 
of  force  a, ■Count  ijcrsonnel,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  res(  rl  to  MTvice  loiitrarts  in  t,ome 
instances 

It  is  estimated  that  appropriations  aulhor- 
i/ed  by  the  enaciniint  of  tliis  proposed  leg- 
islation would  not  excei'd  ,fl.T0O0o  e'.erv  four 
\ears 

G.SA  recommends  ::i\(irab!c>  .oid  promjn 
consideration    ot    ihis    hcisl;:ii\e    proposal 

The  Bureau  o;  'lie  I'udcet  lias  advise'! 
that,  from  tlie  siandpomt  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's jirogram.  there  is  no  (-bjectlon  to 
the  submission  ol  this  projiosed  legislation 
to  the  Congress 

Sincerely  yours 

l.AwsoN  li   Knoi  r  ,Ir  . 

Adtinii  or '  aliir 


S.  3418— THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGH- 
WAY ACT  OF  1968  IS  INTRO- 
DUCED—MEMBERS URGED  BY 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  TO  STUDY 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  aiJinojinate  reference.  t!ie 
Federal-Aid  Hiu'luvay  .Act  of  1968,  Tliis 
bill,  together  with  fnc  accompanyintr  let- 
ter of  transmittal  which  explains  its  vari- 
ous provision.s.  provides  for  additional 
authorizations  io  continue  our  national 
highway  program. 

This  leuislation.  which  will  loim  tlir 
base  for  the  con.sidcralion  by  t!ic  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  is  introduced  for 
{he  purpose  of  enabliiu'  ijer.sons  v.  ho  are 
interested  to  review  it.  reflect  on  it.  con- 
sider it.  ;ind  iirepaic  tlicir  views  lor  the 
committee  wlien  it  liolds  heanntzs  in 
early  June. 

A  reading  of  the  measure  and  accom- 
Ijanying  explanation  will  indicate  the 
areas  of  chan^ie  \.hich  liave  been  made 
necessary  by  our  contimun'-  experience 
in  the  construction  of  hitihways.  Basical- 
ly, the  Iciiislation  is  a  continuation  of  the 
proven  Federal-State  partnership  which 
for  many  years  lias  been  successful  m 
producing  a  liiuhway  network  capable 
of  meetinu  our  national  transportation 
needs. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  bill  is  consid- 
ered, that  the.se  will  be  additions  and 
modifications  which  will  improve  its  re- 
sponsiveness to  our  national  needs.  I 
commend  to  all  those  who  are  concerned 
a  very  careful  review  of  its  provisions  so 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
have  the  advantage  of  ilieir  counsel  as 
we  work  to  reach  a  constructive  decision. 

I  ask  unanimouE  consent  that  the  let- 
ter transmitting  the  proposed  lesisla- 
tion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3418)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years   1970  and 


1971  lor  tlie  construction  of  cprlaiii  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  tiie 
United  Slates  Code,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
PLises.  introduced  by  Mr,  R-iNDorni,  was 
received,  read  twic  1j\  its  title,  and  re- 
lerred  to  the  Committee  im  Public  Works. 
TiiC  1(  tte|-,  piesenleci  by  Mr  R\niioiph. 
IS  as  lollov.  <■ 

I'm:  .Skcrf-taii  Y  of  Th  x'^si'ortation. 

Wa-ilniigton.  U.C..  April  20.  i:ir,S. 
Hon.  Ht'iiFKr  H.  Hi'Mriui  v, 
I'rcs:dint  o/  thr  St  >;ah 
Wasfiinntii'i .  D.C. 

jDkar  Mr  Pfksiufn:  I  he  Dep.iriment  of 
Transport. ition  ii.is  ijre)),,red  and  submits 
herewith  as  a  p.irt  of  tlie  legi.'lative  program 
for  the  !H)th  Cfuigross.  2d  session,  a  draft  of 
a  Jjroposed  bill:  "To  aiithorii'e  a|)proprlaIlons 
lor  the  !isc:il  years  l'.i7h  :iIk1  lltTl  lor  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  I'nlled  States  C(xie. 
.md  for  other  piirpo.ses" 

This  bill  i^  cited  as  tlie  '  Feder.d-Aid  Higli- 
way  Act  of  lUtiH,"  Section  2  of  the  bill  would 
revise  the  schedule  of  authorl/ation  of  ,;,•)- 
propria! ions  for  the  Interstate  System  by  in- 
creasing the  .imounts  provided  therein  l  ir 
1'j70.  Iii71.  and  l:iT2  ,oid  tjv  adding  authorisa- 
tions for  hscal  M'.irs  r,<T:i  ..nd  11)74  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  [provide  additional  au- 
thorisations totaling  j-H,:i40  billion  t,o  cover 
the  mcre.ised  costs  of  ciniiilrtinL'  the  Iii- 
ii-rstaie  Svstem  as  reflected  in  tia-  liniH  Cost 
Kstim.ite  lor  the  Interstate  Systfin.  House 
Document  Number  I'.jO.  90th  Congress.  2<i 
-  .Session. 

In  addition  to  ;  uthorl7ing  liie  use  of  the 
1;.)C)H  Cost  Kstim.ite  isection  111  lor  the  Iii- 
terst.iite  Syst^'m  lor  the  i)urp ose  of  making  ap- 
jiortlonments  lor  fiscal  years  HI70  and  1971. 
-ection  4  (jf  tlie  Ijlll  would  authorixe  the 
.Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  appor- 
tionments for  tlie  ti.scal  \ears  ending  June 
■M).  1:»70.  .  nd  June  30,  1971.  lor  expenditures 
on  the  Interstate  .System  using  the  appor- 
tionment factors  in  table  5  ol  tliat  Docu- 
ment. The  date  for  the  submission  of  a 
:.nal  cost  estimate  would  be  changed  from 
within  II)  days  .■^ubsecjuent  to  January  2. 
1(69.  to  within  10  days  subsequent  to  J.in- 
iiary  2.  1970  This  lin.;l  cost  estimate  would 
be  for  use  in  making  apportionments  lor 
liscal  years  1972.  1973  and  1974. 

Tiie  1)111  rdso  jinnides  conforming  amend- 
ments m.ide  necessary  by  the  addition  oi  au- 
■liorlzations  for  hscal  ye:irs  1973  and  1974 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  further  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  funds  lor  the 
I  ederal-aid  prim.iry  and  secondary  highway 
-ystems  and  extensions  thereol  within  urban 
!re:ts  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the 
liscal  years  1970  and  1971,  and  wotild  auihor- 
:/e  appropriations  of  funds  Irom  the  general 
:\ind  of  the  Tre.isury  for  certain  ether  high- 
ways in  Federal  dom  lin  are.as  for  those  years, 
section  5  of  the  bill  would  change  the  method 
of  fin.incing  forest  highways  .md  j^ubllc 
lands  highways  from  the  general  fund  ot  the 
Treasury  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  This 
;iropasal  is  based  upon  tiie  iDelief  that  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  should  be  use*!  Jcjr 
l.nancing  the  construction  ol  all  cla.sses  ot 
Federal-aid  highways. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  oi  1966.  89  Stat, 
TH  i23  use,  401  404  1.  authorized  to  be  ap- 
i-ropriated  for  State  and  community  high- 
way safety  programs  as  provided  by  section 
402  the  sum  of  ,s67.000  000  for  hscal  year 
19(37,  and  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
ynirs  1968  and  1969.  Section  6  of  -he  bill 
would  continue  the  progr.'tms  under  sectifm 
402  bv  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $30  - 
ooo  000  for  fiscal  year  197(1,  and  s,75  000  Ooo 
lor  r.-scal  year  1971,  .A  cost  estiinate  for  '\\e 
Highway  .Safe'v  Program  h.-.s  been  de'.elopcd 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  ..nd  will  be 
submitted  shortly, 

•Also,  approprintion  authorlz.ation  was  in- 
cluded  in   the   Highway   Safety   Act   of    1966 
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t^r  the  highway  safety  research  and  develap- 
n^ent  privtrama  provided  In  section*  307iai 
.md  403  of  title  23  United  States  Code  The 
Art  authorized  appropriations  of  IIO.OOOOOO 
for  ftacal  vear  1967  »20  000  000  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  »25.00O.0O0  for  nscal  vear  1969  Sec- 
Mon  7  of  this  bill  would  authorize  appri'prta- 
t. nns  for  sections  307(a)  and  403  of  »30,000.- 
.100  for  Msc-al  year  1970  -md  $40,000,000  for 
nscal  vear  ia71 

The  iiuthorl7~Ulons  in  section  7  fur  hl?h- 
Aav  =af<'tv  research  and  development  pro- 
icrams  for  t'.sral  •■ears  l;i70  .md  H»71  repre- 
sent tne  amounts  needed  fur  an  orderly 
bullduii  to  X  full  s.-itle  prnt?ram  The  nature 
•"if  thefsp  'irueram.''  requires  .i  fontlnulnK  In- 
vestment with  stable  support  To  accomplish 
this.  It  IS  recommended  thft  the  funds  nit- 
thorlzed  to  he  appropriated  shall  remain 
■ivallable  until  expended 

Section  «  of  the  bill  would  aythorlze  ap- 
r>rr>prtatlons  from  thp  L'eneral  fund  of  the 
Treasuf."  for  the  hiehwav  he lUtlBcatlon  pro- 
irram  for  "seal  vears  1960  1970  ,ind  1971  thus 
putting  these  authorizations  on  the  sime 
ftsr^l  var'basls  as  the  biennial  .\BC  bleh- 
M"av  nroeram  ri'ithort/atlons  Authorisation 
u  inrii.ided  for  a  riedu'-tlon  fur  :idmlntstratlve 
expen'es  of  not  ti  exceed  °>  per  i-entum  of 
the  iddtt'oral  funds  a'lthorlzed  for  the 
'il'Thwav  (jeaiitifli^afli'r  protrram  The  pro- 
\I-loa  fjf  a£iit  percentage  for  admlnlsti-itive 
prepenses  wTu'd  ciiuse  the  method  of  handllnp 
admttilstntlve  pxpenses  rtnder  the  Hltrhwav 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  196.^  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  for  administrative  expenses  'or 
the  reCTiIrr  Federal-altl  h'ihwav  proerams 
and  theSfitennd  comm'iiiltv  hIphwTV  safctv 
proerams 

Section  f>  of  the  bill  authorlres  a  new  pri- 
i-edure  ondcr  which  the  ■'ecretprv  mav  ad- 
vance funds  to  the  States  for  irtvance  icqul- 
sttlon  'f  rl£fhts-of-wav  on  the  Federal-aid 
systems  This  pnpos.'*!  would  implement  the 
ohjei'tues  of  'he  "'^tudv  rif  Advance  Acquisi- 
tion of  Hlehwav  Plphts-of-Wav"  transmitted 
to  Contrresg  .Tune  :?o  1967  i  Committee  Print 
.  No  s  onth  Congress.  House  of  Pepresenta- 
tlves  Committee  on  Public  Works i  bv  fa- 
I  ilUatinir  the  orderlv  nnd  beneficial  relix-atlon 
•  <f  persons  !iu«lnesse«  farms  ind  other  users 
I'f  property  while  at  the  s.ime  time  minlml?- 
ine  risht-of-'vav  costs  Advances  rf  funds 
for  This  purpose  would  he  made  pursuant  to 
aereement-s  between  the  '^tue  hiehwav  de- 
partmcts  and  the  f^ecretarv  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  act  lal  construction  of  a  highway 
within  T  vpars  follo-wlne  the  fls^'a!  veir  in 
which  a  request  bv  ■\  State  for  such  funds 
Is  mide  or  bv  the  terminal  date  of  the  Hleh- 
*av  Tru""  Fund    whichever  occurs  first 

The  idvnnce  .icqulsltton  proposal  would 
make  .iv.iilable  .in  imount  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  a  State's  apportionment  for  ndvance 
acquisition  of  rtehts-of-w.iv  The  Ptite  must 
satisfy  the  Secretary  wuhln  fi  months  of  the 
date  of  illocatlon  that  It  will  properly  ob!l- 
eate  such  nmount  for  ndvance  acquisition  of 
riehts-of-wnv  Where  a  State  fills  so  to  dem- 
onstrate, "he  ivailablllty  of  such  funds  will 
revert  'o  the  Secretary  who  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion ninke  them  available  to  the  other 
States  It  their  request  and  on  the  basis  nf 
need  To  Implement  this  proernm.  there 
would  be  .iiithorlzed  to  be  Mppropriated  .in 
amount  not  to  exceed  ?10C0OO.OOO  from  the 
HlRhwav  Trttst  Fttnd  for  the  estiblishment 
of  a  fund  and  for  its  replenishment  nn  an 
annual  basis  Pending  such  ipproprlation. 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  advance 
from  anv  cash  heretofore  or  hereafter  .ip- 
proprl.xted  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
such  "lUms  '&  are  necessary  for  payments  to 
the  States  for  rls;hto-of-way  .icqulred  in  ad- 
vance "f  constrtiction  Provisions  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1956  relating  to  .iddl- 
tlonal  appropriations  to  .ind  expenditures 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  ad- 
justments of  appropriations  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  advance  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way  program. 


We  note  that  section  1J8  of  title  23  pres- 
ently Imposes  certain  requirements  for  pub- 
lic hearings  In  connection  with  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  That  requirement  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  bill  In  ad- 
dition. In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Study  of  Advance 
.Acquisition  tjf  RIghts-of-Way  mentioned 
above.  If  this  legislation  Is  enacted,  appro- 
priate regulations  will  be  promulgated  to 
insure  that  In  the  admlnlitratlun  of  the 
pri>gram  no  udv.mce  right-of-way  shall  be 
acquired  prior  lo  public  hearing  and  lirm 
establishment  of  location,  and  none  shall  be 
acquired  lor  a  project  In  an  urban  area  un- 
less the  project  Is  deemed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  comprehensive  traiis^Kjrtation  plan 
developed  tor  the  metropolitan  area  as  a 
whole  under  tJie  provisions  of  section  134  of 
Ulle  2).  and  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
l.on  Cities  Act  \42  USC    33  i4  i 

Section  10  of  the  bill  amends  the  dennl- 
tlon  of  -forest  road  or  trail"  and  'forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails'"  In  section  101 
lal  of  title  23^  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
clude areas  other  tliau  national  forest  areas 
under  Forest  Service  administration  Th:s 
amendment  Ls  made  at  the  recommendation 
i.f  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  a 
part  ol  iheir  proposed  legislative  program 
ITie  present  definition  of  forest  road  or 
trail'  and  forest  development  roads  and 
trails"  associates  these  two  terms  with  the 
national  forests  only,  not  with  the  National 
Grass  Lands  and  other  areas  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  However,  23  U  S  C  205(ai 
.lUthorizos  use  nl  lunds  available  for  for- 
est development  roads  and  trails  to  pay  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
trails  on  experimental  and  othtfr  areas  un- 
der Forest  Service  administration.  This  pro- 
posetl  amendment  to  23  USC.  101  uii  makes 
xne  definition  of  the  two  t-rms  consistent 
with  2.}  use  205ial  and  will  avoid  possi- 
ble misinterprotation  of  the  intent  of  both 
sections 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  recom- 
mends amendment  of  section  205ic(  of  title 
23,  United  Slates  Code,  first  to  clarify  the 
threshold  ol  the  Uniltallon  on  torce  .ic- 
couiii  1  onstructlon  and,  second,  to  provide 
an  1  pportunity  !.>r  more  efficient  handling 
of  .-mall  construction  projects.  At  present, 
section  205(01  requires  the  construction  of 
lorest  development  roads  and  trails  ciisting 
■JIO.OOO  or  more  per  mile  to  be  advertised  and 
let  to  contract  section  11  of  this  bill  amends 
section  21j5(c»  to  increase  this  cost  llml- 
i.itioii  from  » 10.000  to  $15,000  and  to  require 
,idvtrtlsement  for  bids  and  letting  of  ron- 
tracl^  where  construction  is  estimated  to 
cost  *  15.000  or  mure  per  project  for  projects 
with  a  length  of  less  than  one  mile  Section 
11  provides  that  if  the  estimated  cost  is 
less  than  J15  000  per  mile  or  $15,000  per 
project  lor  projects  with  a  length  of  less 
than  one  mile,  the  work  may  be  done  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  his  own  account. 
Considerable  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
whether  the  present  requirement  that  con-, 
atruction  L-Jsiing  ?10,000  or  more  per  mile 
o«  advertised  and  let  to  contract  applies  lo 
projects  .f  less  than  one  mile  in  length  but 
with  a  per  mile  '  estimated  cost  of  $10,000  or 
more.  For  example,  an  access  road  of  only  1 
rule  m  length  estimated  to  cost  $1,000  could 
nn  a  per  mile  basis  c^wt  $10  000  per  mile.  Un- 
der stnci  interpreutlon  of  23  u  S.C  205ici 
such  a  road  construction  project  would  have 
to  be  advertised  and  let  !■>  contract  As  a  re- 
sult, the  the<3retical  .idvantages  of  advertis- 
ing and  contracting  those  small  projects  over 
force  account  construction  are  offset  bv  the 
procedures,  time,  and  detailed  plans  and  ma- 
terials required  for  advertising  and  contract- 
ing any  such  project  The  size'  of  such  proj- 
ects often  results  m  no  bids  or  bids  that 
are  necessarily  inflated  to  cover  the  costs  of 
bidding  moving  m  and  out.  and  meeting  in- 
surance, bord.  and  other  costs  to  the  con- 
tractor   associated    with    such    projects     On 


larger  projects  these  costs  cin  be  so  spread 
out  as  to  make  up  a  much  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  total  or  per  mile  cost 

Past  experience  m  construction  of  forest 
roads  and  trails  has  shown  that  $15,000  Is 
approxlnuilely  the  point  at  whl-h  .nreptable 
bids  can  be  expected  to  be  received  iii  prac- 
tically everv  ca.se  Establishing  $15,000  a.-i 
the  minimum  estimated  construcllin  cost  at 
which  .idvertlslng  and  contractini;  Is  rcqtilred 
will  reduce  the  higher  costs  and  adnUnlstra- 
tlve  problems  resulting  from  e.Torts  t.i  c-"n- 
tract  small  projects  that  are  irenerally  unal- 
tracthe  to  most  prospective  contraitors  and 
which  In  most  ca.ses  can  be  more  eiticlently 
and  economically  constructed  by  f^  ne  ac- 
count. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 135  to  title  23,  United  Slates  Code,  lo 
uuthorize  a  program  to  improve  traffic  oper- 
ations on  .streets  and  highways  within  the 
designated  boundaries  <  f  urban  areas 

This  pnjgram,  popularly  n-ferred  to  a.s 
TOPICS  (Traffic  Operations  Propram  to  In- 
irea.se  C.ipaclty  and  Safety  i  would  be  Im- 
plemented bv  the  authi  rlzatlon  of  f  250.000.- 
000  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  f'T  each 
of  the  fisral  years  1970  throush  l'.)74  Projects 
contemplated  Include  but  are  not  limited  ti 
those  which  dlrectlv  f.icllltate  and  control 
traffic  How  In  and  throiitth  urban  areas, 
eg.:  lai  channelization  of  Intersections,  tbi 
nddltlonil  l.'hes  at  signalized  Intersections, 
ic»  pedestrian  overpa.sses  and  other  meas- 
ures to  separate  pedestrian  from  vehicular 
traffic,  idi  traffic  control  systems  lei  one- 
way and  reverse  operation  I'f  streets.  if> 
separate  Lines  for  buses,  and  for  transference 
of  p.issenirers,  igi  traffic  survelUam-e  systems, 
(hi  special  facilities  tor  the  h-.ndilng  of 
commercial  traffic,  and  (li  elimination  of 
safety  h izards 

Funds  authorized  under  this  section  w  nild 
be  apportioned  In  the  same  manner  as  Fed- 
eral-aid urbm  funds  are  iipportioned  de, 
in  the  ratio  which  the  population  In  munic- 
ipalities and  other  urban  places  ol  five  thou- 
sand or  more  In  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  In  municipalities  and  other 
urban  places  ol  five  thousand  or  more  In  all 
the  States  as  shown  by  the  l.itcst  available 
Federal  census) . 

Further,  the  Federal  share  payable  would 
be  50  per  centum  plus  the  so-called  sliding 
scale  .Ts  provided  In  section  120(ai  of  this 
title  Contract  authority  for  the  obligation 
if  Feder.ll  funds  Is  inclu'Jed  In  urban  areas 
•  if  more  than  50,000  population  projects 
under  this  prortram  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  134  of  title  23,  United 
States  Cod<".  requlrlnc  continuing  compre- 
hensive tran.op-^rtatlon  planning 

Section  14  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
139  to  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  for  fringe  p.irktng 
f.iclUtles  serving  urban  areas  of  more  than 
fifty  thotisind  population.  This  section  pro- 
vides th.tt  the  Construction  of  publiclv-c  wned 
parking  facilities  may  be  included  as  "proj- 
ects" under  tltl*  2:1  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transport.Ttlon  to  appro\e  there- 
under land  acquisition  for  and  construction 
of  such  facilities  The  Uind  which  would  be 
used  for  such  u  facility  must  be  part  of  or 
adjacent  to  the  rlght-of-wnv  of  a  Federal- 
aid  highway  which  serves  an  urbm  area  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  population  If  ap- 
proved, the  airspace  above  and  below  the 
highway  rlght-of-wav  grade  line  could  be 
Uied  a.s  a  part  of  the  parking  f.iclllty. 

The  type  of  fringe  parking  facility  contem- 
plated would  be  located  outside  of  the  cen- 
tral business  district  It  would  be  required  to 
be  integrated  with  existing  or  planned  mass 
transptortallon  facilities  The  Federal  invest- 
ment 1.1  such  facilities  would  not  be  re<'over- 
able:  therefore,  fees  in  excess  of  amounts 
necessary  to  cover  operation  and  malnte- 
najice  could  not  be  charged 

Proposed  section  139(ci  of  title  23  would 
set    Che    Federal    share    payable    at    75    per 
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centtim  The  sums  ordinarily  apportioned  to 
the  States  under  title  23  would  be  used  for 
these  projects;  thus,  this  section  does  not 
propose  any  additional  authorizations  In  ex- 
cess of  those  now  contemplated  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  Federal-aid  highway 
construction 

The  section  further  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary to  obuiln  the  a.^surance  of  the  State 
highw.iv  cl-p.irtment  that  an  appropriate 
public  b(<ly,  on  the  State  or  local  level,  has 
not  only  the  pow'er  but  also  the  ability  to 
ronstruct.  maintain  and  operate  a  parking 
t  iciutv  Before  approving  a  project,  the  Secre- 
i.iry  nni.st  concur  In  design  siandards.  co- 
operatively developed  with  the  highway  de- 
partment to  insure  sound  and  uniform 
t.icllltles.  For  facility  and  standardization  of 
.idmliilstration.  the  applicable  provisions  of 
chapter  1.  title  23,  ■would  apply  as  to  parking 
facility  projects.  Also  the  section  provides  a 
definition,  not  Intended  to  be  exhaustive, 
of  "p. irking  facilities"  to  Include  such  things 
as  access  roads,  buildings,  structures,  de- 
vices, equipment,  improvements,  and  inter- 
ests in  huitis. 

The  AdminlKtr.ition  has  been  studying  the 
problem  created  by  the  need  to  relocate 
signihi  ,im  liumbers  of  people,  businesses, 
:ind  orirp.ni/atlons  disUx-ated  by  highway  con- 
.st  ruction  We  expect,  therefore,  to  submit  a 
draft  bill  on  this  subject  to  the  Congress  In 
the  next  two  weeks  to  implement  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  "Highway  Relocation  Asslst- 
,.nce  Study."  (Committee  Print  Number  9, 
9(ith  Conerc's.  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  tr.insmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congress  .is  required  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Higluvav  Act  of  i;i66.  Public  Law  89-574,  89th 
Congress.  September  13.  1!'66). 

We  reccnimend  enactment  of  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  to  insure  the  orderly  continuation 
i.if  our  hltrhwav  construction,  highway  safety, 
and  highway  beauty  proerams. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of   this   legislation   would   be   in 
accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  S    Boyd. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  164— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION COMMEMORATING  YEL- 
LOWSTONE NATIONAL  PARK  CEN- 
TENNIAL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Hansen, 
and  Mr.  Bi-kdick.  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  loint  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Yellowstone  National  Park  by 
iMovidint:  for  the  National  Park  Centen- 
nial, niid  for  other  purposes. 

This  propo.sal  hafs  been  submitted  and 
lecommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  commemorate  the  100th  an- 
niver.sary  of  the  beginning  of  the  nation- 
al paik  sy.item.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  fir.st  park  at  Yellowstone,  the 
United  Slates  has  developed  a  national 
park  .system  which  comprises  258  sepa- 
rate areas  and  which  constitutes  a  vast 
repository  of  our  natural  and  historical 
heritai^e.  Pollowing  our  lead,  some  80 
nations  of  the  world  have  likewise  de- 
veloped their  owTi  national  park  systems. 

We  believe  therefore  it  is  appropriate 
to  desiunate  the  100th  year  following  the 
estabhshmcnt  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  a.s  "National  Park  Centennial 
Year.  " 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  accompanying  the  legisla- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  164) 
to  commemorate  the  100th  ai-miversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  by  providing  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Centennial,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.\ck.son,  lor 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT. 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
is  as  follows: 
us.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  .Si  cretary. 
U'a.s/;i7i.9foii,  DC.  April  2-}.  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HrMPiiRtY. 
President  of  the  Srnate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Enclo.sed  is  a  draft  of 
a  Joint  resolution  "To  commemorate  tlie  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  o:  the  e.-l.iblls.hincnt 
of  Yellowstone  N.itiona!  Park  by  i>ruv:dlng 
:  ,r  the  National  Park  Centennial,  and  l-^r 
other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  J(;lnt  resolution  be 
referred  t.)  the  a;)propriate  cimmlttee  for 
onsideration.  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

By  the  Act  of  March  1.  1H72  (17  Stat.  32). 
the  Congress  established  tlie  first  national 
p.irk  in  the  world  -Yellowstone.  The  national 
park  concept  originated  in  this  Act  v^hlch 
recognized  tlie  need  to  -preserve  pvi'ilic  l.iiid 
of  great  natural  beauty  and  wrmderment  i:i 
perpetuity  fir  the  enjoyment  if  future 
pencration.s. 

To  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  n.itional  n.irk  move- 
ment, the  enclosed  Joint  resolution  requests 
the  President  to  issue  ,i  proclamation 
designating  1972  as  ".National  Park  Cen- 
tennial Year,"  To  plan  the  centennial 
activities,  the  Joint  resolution  establi.^hes  a 
l,T-member  s];ecia!  commission,  composed 
of  four  Members  from  the  Senate,  luur 
Members  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  six  n  )ii- 
u'overnmental  members  ajipointed  by  the 
President  from  among  persons  h,ivinc  out- 
standing knowledge  and  rxperience  In  tlie 
fields  of  natural  and  historical  resource 
preservation   and   public  recreation. 

The  national  park  concept  1?  a  unique 
American  contribution  tn  world  culture. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  national 
pirk  at  Yellowstone.  t!ie  United  States  has 
developed  a  National  Park  System  which 
emprises  258  sep.irate  aretis  and  which  con- 
stitutes a  vast  repository  of  our  natural  and 
historical  heritage.  Following  our  lead,  some 
80  nations  of  the  world  have  likewise  de- 
veloped their  own  n.itional  park  systems 

We  believe  therefore  it  is  appropriate  to 
designate  the  100th  year  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  Yellowstone  National  Park  as 
"National  Park  Centennial  Year."  Since  1872 
was  also  the  beginning  of  a  worldwide  move- 
ment for  national  parks,  we  believe  it  Is  fit- 
ting that  representatives  of  other  nations  be 
invited  to  participate  In  the  National  Park 
Centennial,  The  appropriate  vehicle  for 
bringing  together  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  all  nations  in  this  field  would  be, 
in  our  opinion,  a  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  to  be  held  at  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks  in   1972, 

The  special  commission  to  be  established 
under  the  enclosed  Joint  resolution  will  pre- 
pare and  execute  the  plans  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  world's  first  national  park, 
and  will  provide  host  services  for  the  World 
Conference  on  National  Parks  In  1972.  In 
carrying  out  its  functions,  we  expect  that 
the  commission  will  develop  and  maintain 
special  exhibitions  on  the  National  Park  Sys- 


tem throughout  tlie  Nation,  undertake  im- 
portant studies  of  the  System  for  publication 
.aid  distribution  to  schools  and  libraries,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  nationwide 
and  world-wide  educational  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  national  park  concept. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  oi  the  cnunis- 
sion's  activity  m  planning  and  executing  the 
centennial  celebration  is  c.\pecied  to  range 
irom  about  $40,000  in  the  e.irly  years  to 
•M  10.000  in  l'J72.  These  expendiiures  will  in- 
c.ude  tlie  costs  of  advance  planning,  travel. 
research,  piibllratlons  and  e.\lilbit.s,  .i  id  a.s- 
sistance  m  hosting  a  World  C.mlerence  on 
N.itional  Parks.  We  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately $850,000  will  be  needed  lor  all  a.  pecLs 
of  the  Commission's  work,  Tlie  enclosed  Joint 
resolution  provides,  however,  that  no:  more 
than  4250.000  may  be  appropriated  U>  c.irry 
out  Its  provloions.  Due  to  the  n.itional  and 
international  signihcance  of  tlic  n.itioiial 
p. irk  centennial,  we  expect  tiiat  .i  suhitanilal 
amount  of  funds  will  be  donated  h^r  purposes 
of  the  commission  and  of  the  World  Conlcr- 
ence.  The  $250,000  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  joint  resolution  will  pro- 
Mde  tlie  lunds  lur  the  liiitnl  establishment 
.iiid  operation  of  the  commi.s.sion.  The  Te- 
ni.uning  costs  will  be  provided  Irom  non- 
Federal  sources. 

The  Bureau  o:  the  Budget  has  ad\  ised  that 
there  is  ikj  objection  to  the  p.'-esentalion  of 
this  [jroposed  UgLslatiou  Irom  the  st.indijomt 
of  the  .Adinlnibtratloir.s  program. 
.Sincerely  yours. 

I'l.AUENCE    F    P.MT/KE. 

Dcputii      Assistant      Sicrctar;./      oj      tkc 
Interior. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  J.'WITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Scott)  I  a.sk  unanimous  cjiisent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Mimiesota  I  Mr.  Mond.^le]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller] 
be  addi'd  a.s  cosponsois  of  tlie  bill  'S. 
2979  1  Ui  establish  a  Commission  on 
Net-ro  HiKtoiy  and  Culture,  and  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  all  proposals  to  re.search, 
document,  compile,  preserve,  aiid  dis- 
.scminate  duta  on  Nearo  liiSLory  and  cul- 
lu'.'e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
uiijection.  It  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  J.^VITS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  also  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott] 
that,  at  its  next  pnntint-'.  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  3354; 
to  authorize  the  coinat^e  of  .od-cent  pieces 
m  reco^inition  of  the  outstandinii  serv- 
ices of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
Kins.  Jr..  to  the  cause  of  tlie  individual 
riahts  and  the  equality  of  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  l,o  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S  698  THE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPER- 
ATION BILL  AND  RELATED  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
23  I  announced  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  would 
hold  hearings  on  S.  698,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act,  beginning  on 
May  9  and  10,  and  continuing  on  May 
14,  15,  and  16.  At  the  same  time  I  stated 
that  subsequent  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
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ror  the  tilghway  safety  re««arch  and  develop- 
ment prij^rama  provided  In  sectloaa  307(a> 
ind  403  of  title  23  United  SUtea  Code  The 
Art  authnrlzed  apprcprlatlonsi  of  tlOOOOOOO 
f'>r  rUcal  yenr  1967  820  iJOO  000  for  Hjir.il  year 
196«,  and  »25  000  000  for  flv  U  yeaj  19fi9  Ser- 
•Ion  7  .if  Lhls  bin  wotild  i«iit.hor|/.e  .ippr^'prli- 
rions  for  sections  307(ai  i*nfl  403  .if  $30  OOO  - 
1)00  for  tl»r,il  ye;«r  1970  .ind  «40  OOfl  000  for 
!lsral  venr  !^i7l 

The  .nUhorlz-ittotiR  In  section  7  for  hl«h- 
*.iv  ^afi-ty  researi'h  and  development  [>ro- 
s^anis  for  ''«rftl  venrs  1970  ind  1U7I  repre- 
*«»nt  ine  anioiinLs  nee<led  f<ir  an  orderly 
iiiiildtip  It)  .i  ttill  snile  proirrnm  The  tistiire 
•  •f  thes»>  'trntrrams  requires  i  i-<intlniilnif  In- 
vfstment  with  srable  «iipp<)rt  To  acc«>mpllsh 
'his  It  IS  reromniended  th;it  Iho  ftindn  iiti- 
'horl/ed  to  he  appn-ipnuted  shall  remain 
ivatliihle  until  expended 

Section  •*  of  the  bill  would  awthorlze  np- 
or'»prlatlinn  from  the  :-eneraI  fund  "f  'he 
Freasiirv  f">r  'he  hl^hwnv  ^enitlflcatl"n  pro- 
gram for  •Isrnl  vears  1960  !970  iind  1971  thim 
puttlni?  i.lK-tp  rmthorlziitlons  in  the  -.ime 
fl^o-al  \"!\r  >->HKl%  a»  the  hiennliil  ABC  hlirh- 
wav  proi'ram  ;>'ithorl>'atlon«  Aiithorl/atlon 
K  ipcliidert  ^or  a  dedii<"tlon  f<.ir  administrative 
••xnense^  Df  not  tn  exceed  ">  per  '-entiim  of 
rhe  Adfllf'on.il  funds  authorized  for  the 
'ilsrhwav  f>eiiutin'-:\tli'n  pr^irram  The  pro- 
vl«(on  for  a.;l:it  i>errenta«e  for  jidmlnUtrntlve 
'■•xpen«e<«  won'd  revise  the  method  t'f  handllne 
udmlnlitmtlve  expenses  i.inder  'he  HIshwav 
Beautlf^ratlon  Art  (if  IftrtS  to  confi'rm  to  'he 
firmislon*  for  administrative  '•xp)e!)Re%  fi>r 
the  reeiil.ir  Pedoral-alrl  h^ihwriv  proprams 
and  the  stnte  nnd  comrr-.iiltv  hlehwnv  snfrtv 
prosrrnms, 

Section  0  of  'he  bill  nuthorltes  a  new  pm- 
■ednre  iindt>r  which  the  Secretary  mav  :id- 
vance  fun'is  to  the  states  for  Klvan?e  ictiul- 
vltion  i>f  rlehls-of-way  on  the  Pedenil-ald 
>v^tem^  TM":  pri"<poRrtl  would  Implement  the 
ob)e<nUes  :>f  'he  "Studv  '>f  Advance  Acqiusl- 
tlon  of  Hlehwav  Rlehts-of-Wnv"  transmitted 
to  ronerws  Tiu'e  :<0  1967  i  Committee  Print 
No  a  90th  Ciin;re»s  Hfuise  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Public  Works)  hv  f.i- 
■Utta'lnc  the  orderly  nnd  beneflcUl  rrlocntion 
I'f  person*  ►>u*lnesses.  farms  ind  either  users 
"f  propo-rtv  wMle  at  the  same  time  minlmlT!- 
tn(t  rleh«-of-'vny  .-oets  Advances  rf  funds 
for  this  p'lrpone  wcittd  he  mode  pursuant  to 
r»ereements  between  the  Stnte  hlchwav  de- 
pnrtme'ite  nnd  the  Secretary  which  shull  pro- 
vide for  the  actual  constructlop  of  n  hlehwav 
within  "  vears  following  the  fiscal  venr  In 
which  -i  reriiiest  bv  n  Stite  for  such  fimds 
is  m<de  or  by  the  terminal  'Lite  of  the  High- 
way TYus?  Fund    whichever  occurs  first 

TTie  id'.'.ince  :iequl»ltlon  proposal  would 
make  nvallable  :in  imount  rquiti  to  .'  per- 
cent of  a  state's  ;\pportlonment  ror  -idvnnce 
;»cqulsltlon  of  rlehts-of-wnv  The  Stnte  must 
satisfy  the  Secret^nrv  within  6  months  of  the 
date  of  illocntlon  that  it  will  properly  r^blt- 
trate  such  amount  for  advance  acquisition  of 
nehts-iif-wav  Where  a  St.ite  falls  so  to  dem- 
onstrate, 'he  ivall.\bUttv  of  such  funds  will 
revert  'o  -he  Secretary  who  mav  in  his  dis- 
cretion m:'ke  them  avall.ible  to  the  other 
States  It  their  request  ind  on  the  basis  of 
need  To  Implement  this  program,  there 
would  he  authorized  t/^  be  approtjr-.nted  .m 
.T,mount  not  to  exceed  ?100  000  000  from  the 
HlRhw.iv  Trust  Fund  for  'he  establishment 
of  %  fund  and  for  !ts  replenishment  on  nn 
annual  basis  PendinR  such  .ipproprlatlon 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorised  to  itdvance 
from  anj-  rash  heretofore  or  hereafter  ap- 
proprlateid  from  the  Hlschway  Trust  Fiuid 
such  ~ums  .IS  are  necessary  for  pa\ment8  to 
the  States  for  ns;hts-of-way  .icquired  m  ad- 
vance of  construction  Provisions  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  .Act  of  :956  relating  to  .iddl- 
rional  apprnprlations  to  and  expenditures 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  ad- 
justments of  appropriations  would  be  applt- 
c.ible  Uj  the  advance  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way  program. 


We  note  that  section  128  uf  title  23  pres- 
ently Imposes  certain  requirements  for  pub- 
lic hearings  m  connection  with  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  That  requirement  would 
nut  be  .itTected  by  the  propo-sed  bill  In  ad- 
illtlon.  in  accordance  with  (he  recommenda- 
tion.* contrttned  in  the  .study  of  Advance 
Acquisition  of  RIghts-of-W.ay  mentioned 
iibove.  It  this  legislation  is  enacted,  appm- 
prl.ite  regulations  will  be  promulgnted  to 
insure  that  in  the  admliUstration  of  the 
prottram  no  advance  rli?ht-of-wiiy  .-hall  be 
acquired  prior  to  public  hearing  .ind  lirni 
establuhnient  of  location,  and  none  shall  be 
acquired  tor  a  project  In  an  urban  area  un- 
lejis  the  project  !s  deemed  l<)  be  consistent 
with  the  comprehensive  transportiitlon  plan 
developed  for  the  mctro|x)llUin  area  as  a 
whole  under  the  provi.sions  of  nectlim  i:j4  of 
title  23.  and  .'section  204  of  the  Dcnionstra- 
t;on  Ciues  Act  (42  use.  33:J4l 

Section  10  of  the  hill  amends  the  defini- 
tion of  forest  road  or  trail"  and  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails"  in  section  101 
la)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  to  In- 
.  lude  areas  other  than  national  lurest  areas 
under  Forest  service  administration  This 
jimrndnietit  is  made  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  .\grlculture  and  is  a 
part  uf  their  propivsed  legislative  program 
n>e  present  definition  uf  forest  road  or 
trail  ind  forest  development  roads  and 
trulls"  .issoclatcs  these  two  terms  wi:h  the 
national  forests  only,  not  with  the  National 
Crass  Lands  and  i>ther  areas  administered  by 
•he  Kor>st  Service  However.  23  USC  205(ai 
.iuliiori/.o>i  Uhe  of  funds  available  for  for- 
est development  roads  .ind  trails  to  pay  lor 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
tralU  on  experimental  and  oth^r  are.is  un- 
der Forest  Service  administration  This  pro- 
posed amendment  to  23  USC  lOliai  maiies 
the  dennitlon  of  the  two  terms  consistent 
*llh  23  USC  20Sial  and  will  avoid  possi- 
ble misinterpretation  >>t  the  intent  of  both 
sections 

riie  Department  of  Agriculture  also  recom- 
mends .tmendment  of  section  205(Ci  of  title 
23.  United  suites  Code,  first  to  clarify  the 
threshold  of  the  tiniitatlon  on  force  ac- 
count lonstructlon  and.  second,  to  provide 
an  .'pportunity  for  more  efficient  handling 
of  >mall  construction  projects.  At  present, 
section  205(ci  requires  the  construction  of 
forest  development  roads  and  trails  costing 
$10.1)00  or  more  per  mile  to  be  advertised  and 
let  to  contract  section  1 1  of  this  bill  amends 
section  2061CI  to  increase  this  cost  limi- 
t.at.  m  from  S10,0O0  to  tl  j  bOO  and  to  require 
.idvtrtlsement  for  bids  and  letting  of  ,-on- 
tracis  where  construction  .s  estimated  to 
cost  $13000  iir  more  per  project  for  projects 
with  a  length  of  less  than  mie  mile  Section 
11  provides  that  if  the  estimated  cost  is 
less  than  $15,000  per  mile  lt  ili.oOO  per 
project  for  projects  witn  .1  length  of  less 
th.m  ine  miie.  the  work  m.iy  be  done  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  his  own  account. 
Considerable  iincertaliuv  exists  .ts  to 
whether  the  present  requirement  that  con-. 
Btruction  costing  $10,000  or  more  per  mile 
oe  advertised  and  let  to  contract  applies  to 
projects  .'f  less  than  one  mile  In  length  but 
with  a  per  mile"  estimated  cost  of  $10,000  or 
more.  For  example,  an  access  road  of  only  1 
mile  :n  length  tstlmated  to  cost  SI. 000  could 
on  a  per  rnile  basis  cost  910.000  per  mile.  Un- 
der sincl  interpreuuion  of  23  USC  205(c) 
vuch  a  road  construction  project  would  have 
to  be  advertised  and  let  to  contract  As  a  re- 
sult, the  theoretical  advantages  of  .idvertis- 
mg  and  contracting  those  small  projects  over 
force  account  construction  are  ntlsei  by  the 
procedures,  time,  and  detailed  plans  and  ma- 
terials required  for  .idvertislng  and  contract- 
ing any  such  project  The  size  of  such  proj- 
ects often  results  m  no  bids  vr  bids  that 
.ire  necessarily  inflated  to  cover  the  costs  of 
bidding,  moving  in  and  out  and  meeting  in- 
surance, bond,  and  other  costs  to  the  con- 
tractor   .associated    with    such    projects.    On 


larger  projects  these  costs  can  be  so  spre.-id 
(Alt  as  to  make  up  a  much  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  total  or  per  mile  cost 

Past  experience  In  nmstructlon  .f  lurest 
roads  and  trails  has  shown  that  $15  000  Is 
approximately  the  point  at  whli  h  iicceptable 
bids  can  be  expected  to  be  received  in  prac- 
tically everv  case.  Establishing  $15,000  a.s 
the  minimum  estimated  constrvictlon  cost  at 
which  advertising  and  contracting  1>  required 
will  reduce  the  higher  costs  and  administra- 
tive problems  resulting  frmn  effort.s  tn  con- 
tr.ict  small  projects  that  are  i;encrally  tinat- 
tractlve  to  ni(ist  prospective  (untraotors  and 
which  In  most  cases  can  be  more  efficiently 
and  economically  constructed  by  fnrce  ac- 
count 

Section  12  of  the  bill  would  add  n  new  sec- 
tion 1.35  to  title  23.  United  Slates  Code.  10 
authorize  a  program  to  Improve  traffic  ciper- 
atlons  iin  streets  -md  highways  within  :he 
designated  boundaries  (  f  urban  iireas. 

This  progr.ini,  popularly  referred  to  .i.-, 
TOPICS  (Traffic  Operations  Program  to  In- 
crease C.ipaclty  and  Safety)  would  be  im- 
plemented by  the  aulhcrlzatlon  of  t250  000  - 
000  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  f  ir  each 
of  the  fiscal  \cars  I')70  throtmh  1074  ProUcts 
contemplat.ed  Include  but  are  not  limited  f> 
those  which  directly  facilitate  and  tontrol 
traffic  How  in  and  through  urban  :ireas, 
eg,:  lal  channelization  i^f  intersecthjns.  ib) 
additional  1  ines  at  signall/ed  Intersections. 
(CI  pede.sirlan  overpasses  and  other  meas- 
ures to  sep.irate  pede.strian  from  vehicular 
traffic  (di  traffic  control  systems,  (e)  one- 
w.^v  .ind  reverse  operation  of  streets,  (fi 
separate  lanes  for  buses,  and  for  transference 
of  pfussengers,  (gi  traffic  surveillance  systems, 
(hi  special  facilities  for  the  hp.ndilng  of 
commercial  traffic,  and  di  elimination  of 
safety  haz,irds 

Funds  authorized  under  this  section  would 
be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  funds  are  apportioned  ile. 
in  the  ratio  which  the  population  In  munic- 
ipalities and  other  urban  places  of  hve  thou- 
sand (T  more  In  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  In  municipalities  and  other 
urban  places  of  hve  thousand  or  more  in  all 
the  State-?  as  shown  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  census) . 

Further,  rhc  Federal  share  payable  would 
be  50  per  centtim  plus  the  so-called  sliding 
scale  is  provided  In  section  120(ai  cf  this 
title  Contract  authority  for  the  obligation 
"f  Federal  funds  Is  mclu'ied  In  urban  areas 
(.f  more  than  50.000  population  projects 
under  this  program  would  l^e  subject  to  the 
provi.sions  of  section  134  of  title  23,  United 
Slates  Code  requiring  continuing  compre- 
hensive transp'rlatlon  planning 

Section  14  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
139  to  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  for  fringe  p.irklng 
facilities  serving  urban  areas  of  more  than 
fifty  thousind  i>opulatlon  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  cunstruction  of  publlcly-uwned 
parking  facilities  may  be  included  as  "proj- 
ects" under  title  23  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary I'f  Transportation  to  approve  there- 
under land  acquisition  for  and  construction 
of  such  facilities  The  land  which  would  be 
used  for  such  a  facility  must  be  part  of  or 
adjacent  to  "he  right-of-way  of  a  Federal- 
aid  highway  which  serves  an  urban  area  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  population.  If  ap- 
proved, the  airspace  above  and  below  the 
highway  nght-of-wav  grade  line  could  he 
used  xs  a  part  of  the  parking  facility 

The  type  of  fringe  parking  facility  contem- 
plated would  be  located  outside  of  the  cen- 
tral business  district  It  would  be  required  to 
be  integrated  with  existing  or  planned  mass 
rransDortatlon  facilities  The  Federal  invest- 
ment in  such  facilities  would  not  be  rtn-over- 
able;  therefore  fees  in  excess  of  .imount.s 
necessary  to  cover  operation  and  mainte- 
nance could  not  be  charged. 

Proposed  section  139ic)  of  title  23  would 
set    the    Federal    share    payable    at    75    per 
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centum  The  sums  ordinarily  app)ortloned  to 
the  States  luider  title  23  would  be  used  for 
these  projects:  thus,  this  section  does  not 
propose  any  additional  authorizations  In  ex- 
cess I'f  those  now  .untemplated  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  f.ir  Federal-aid  highway 
con-structhm 

nie  -.eitiiin  iiirther  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary to  obtiilu  the  :issurance  of  the  State 
highway  dPi).irtment  that  an  ipproprlale 
public  i)«iy.  on  the  State  or  local  level,  has 
not  only  the  power  but  also  the  ability  to 
construct,  maintain  and  operate  a  iiarklng 
facllltv  Before  approving  a  project,  theSecre- 
t.iry  must  concur  m  design  standards,  co- 
operatuely  developed  with  the  highway  de- 
partment to  insure  sound  and  uniform 
l.iclUtles  For  facility  and  .standardization  of 
,idml:iMralion,  the  applicable  provisions  of 
chapter  1.  title  23.  v.-ould  apply  as  to  parking 
facility  jirojects.  Also  the  section  provides  a 
definition,  not  Intended  to  be  exhaustive, 
of  "p.irkmg  facilities"  to  include  such  things 
.is  access  roads.  bulWmgs.  siructure.s.  de- 
vices, equijiment,  improvements,  and  Inter- 
ests m  l.inrls. 

The  Administration  has  been  studying  the 
problem  created  by  the  need  to  relocate 
iignirlranf  numbers  of  people,  huslne-sses, 
and  (Tganizations  dislocated  by  highway  con- 
struction We  expect,  therefore,  to  subn\lt  a 
draft  bill  iin  this  subject  to  the  Congress  In 
the  next  two  weeks  to  implement  the  ota- 
lectlves  of  the  "Highway  Relocation  Asslst- 
.mce  study."  (Committee  Print  Number  9. 
!ioth  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  transmitted  by  '  iie  Secretary  to  the 
Congress  as  reciuired  bv  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  r.)66  Public  Law  89-574.  89th 
(.'o!:erc>s   September  13,  r.)66i  . 

We  recommend  enactment  of  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  to  Insure  the  orderly  continuation 
of  our  highway  con.struction.  highway  safety, 
and  highway  beauty  programs 

The  Hure.iu  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
•■liaciment   of    this    legislation    would    be    in 
accord  with  the  Presidents  jjrogram. 
.Sincerely, 

.Ai..^N   S    Boyd. 


PEN.^TE  .TOINT  RESOLUTION  164— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION COMMEMORATING  YEL- 
LOWSTONE NATIONAL  PARK  CEN- 
TENNIAL 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myst^lf.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Hansen, 
.inri  Mr  Bi-rdick.  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  i(3int  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment ;if  Yellowstone  National  Park  by 
provKimii  for  the  National  Park  Centen- 
tiial.  and  tor  other  purposes. 

Thi.s  proposal  has  been  .submitted  and 
lecommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  commemorate  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  beijinnine  of  the  nation- 
al patk  sy.stem.  Since  the  establishment 
of  tl-ie  fust  park  at  Yellowstone,  the 
United  Slates  has  developed  a  national 
park  system  v.hich  comprises  258  sepa- 
rate areas  and  which  constitutes  a  vast 
lepository  df  our  natural  and  historical 
heritage  EollowinR  our  lead,  some  80 
nations  of  the  world  have  likewise  de- 
veloped their  owti  national  park  systems. 

We  believe  therefore  it  i.s  appropriate 
to  de.smnate  the  100th  year  foUowinp;  the 
establi.shment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  as  "National  Park  Centennial 
Year  " 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  accompanying  the  legisla- 
tion be  pnnted  at  this  point  in  my 
lemarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  ob.jection, 
the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  164) 
to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  by  providing  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Centennial,  and  for  other 
Iiurposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.a(.xson,  lor 
himself  and  other  Scnator.s.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
is  as  follows : 

US.  DEPARTiVlENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Of  FICE  OF  THE  .'-^FCRET.^RV. 

U'a.s/ii7i(;to»i.  DC    April  24.  1908. 
Hon,  Hubert  H,  Hcmpiirey. 
Prrsidcnt  of  Ihr  Senate. 
Washington.  U  C 

DE.^R  Mr  President:  Knclosed  1,'-:  a  tlr.iU  of 
a  joint  rcsoluthiii  "To  commemor:Lte  the  Oiie 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  e--.tablishiiient 
(,f  Yelluwst.'Jiie  N.ilicir.a;  Park  by  iiruVidlng 
:  .r  the  National  Park  Centeiuiial.  and  lor 
other  purjioses  " 

We  recommend  that  the  J  .int  resolution  be 
refciTCd  t  1  the  .ippr;iprlate  cjmmltW'e  for 
i' )nsiderat,iOn.  ..nd  ue  reromiiaiicl  that  It  be 
enacted. 

By  the  Act  of  March  1,  1R7'2  (17  Stat.  32). 
the  Congres.^  rsi.ib;i.-.hed  the  first  national 
jjark  In  the  world  -  Ye'.hiWsUine.  The  iiai^lon.il 
park  conce;)t  (jriginated  in  this  Act  which 
ri-'cognlzed  tlie  need  to  jireserve  puMic  Laid 
c;f  great  naiur;il  beauty  and  wonderment  in 
perpetuity  lor  the  enjcjyment  >!  luture 
t:encration.i. 

To  commemorate  the  100th  anniver.sary  of 
the  beginning  ui  the  iLitirmal  nark  move- 
liient,  the  enclosed  Joint  resolution  requests 
the  President  to  i.ssue  .1  iiroclamation 
designating  1972  as  "National  Park  Crn- 
•ennlril  Year."  To  plan  tlie  centennial 
activities,  the  joint  resolution  establ:.-he.s  a 
l.S-member  special  (.  onim'.ssion,  composed 
of  lour  Members  from  the  Senate,  four 
Members  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Intennr.  .-.nd  s;x  r.on- 
;;overnmental  members  aiipointed  by  the 
Pre.sident  from  among  persons  having  out- 
standing knowledge  and  i  xperience  in  tlie 
f'elds  of  natural  and  historical  resource 
preservation  and  i)ublic  recreation. 

The  national  i>ark  concept  l:i  .1  unique 
.American  contribution  fi  world  culture, 
.Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  nati(.:r,al 
pirk  at  Yellowstone,  tlie  United  .States  lias 
developed  a  National  Park  System  which 
c'.>mprises  2.58  sep.irate  areas  iind  which  con- 
stitutes a  vast  rcpo.=itory  nf  our  natural  and 
historical  heritage.  Following  cur  lead,  sjme 
80  nations  of  the  v.crld  liave  '.ikev.-ise  de- 
veloped their  own  n.itional  park  .systems 

We  believe  therefore  it  is  appropriate  to 
designate  the  lOOth  year  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  Yellowstone  National  Park  as 
"National  Park  Centennial  Year."  Since  1872 
was  also  the  beginning  of  a  worldwide  move- 
ment for  national  parks,  we  believe  it  Is  fit- 
ting that  representatives  of  other  nations  be 
invited  to  participate  In  the  National  Park 
Centennial,  TTie  appropriate  vehicle  for 
bringing  together  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  all  nations  in  this  field  would  be. 
in  our  opinion,  a  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  to  be  held  at  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National   Parks  in   1972. 

The  special  commission  to  be  established 
under  the  enclosed  Joint  resolution  will  pre- 
pare and  execute  the  plans  fir  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  world's  first  national  park, 
and  T^ill  provide  host  services  for  the  World 
Conference  on  National  Parks  in  1972  In 
carrying  out  Its  functloiLs.  we  expect  that 
the  commission  will  develop  and  maintain 
special  exhibitions  on  the  National  Park  Sys- 


tem throughout  tlie  Nation,  undertake  Im- 
portant studies  of  the  System  for  publication 
.iJid  distribution  to  schools  and  libraries,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  nationwide 
and  world-wide  educational  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  national  park  concept 

The  estiinaieil  annual  cost  i.l  the  (  .jinniis- 
sion's  activity  m  planning  and  executing  the 
centennial  celebration  is  expected  to  range 
from  about  $4(1,000  111  the  c  irly  \e,irs  to 
$11(1,000  in  1972.  These  expendilurcs  will  in- 
clude the  costs  of  advance  jjlanning.  tra\el. 
research,  publications  and  exhibits,  .1  id  u.s- 
.•■istance  1:1  hij.stlng  a  World  Conterencc  on 
National  Parks.  We  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately $8,')0.000  will  be  needed  lor  all  a^jiecus 
of  the  coinmission'.s  work.  The  enclosed  1(Jlnt 
resolution  jirovules.  huwe\er.  that  not  nu^re 
than  $250,000  may  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  its  [jrovLslons.  Due  lo  tlie  national  and 
international  Mgnlticaiice  d  1  he  Liatioii.d 
park  centennial,  we  expect  tnat  a  substantial 
amount  of  funds  will  be  donated  lor  purposes 
.-t  the  commi.sMon  and  of  the  World  Conler- 
ence.  The  $250,000  authorized  to  be  appro- 
])riated  under  this  joint  resolution  v.'ill  pro- 
vide tiie  lunds  lor  the  iiiillal  establishment 
and  operation  (jf  the  commls:.l(/ii.  The  re- 
ni.iming  co.sU'-  will  be  provided  irom  non- 
Federal  .sources. 

The  Bure.iu  01  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  I.s  no  objection  to  ihe  jirrsentiition  of 
this  [jroposed  legislation  Irom  Ihe  st.aidijoint 
of  the  Adininl.stratl(jn's  propram. 
riiiicerely  yours. 

CI.AUENCE  y    PATIZKE, 

Dcputit      A.s.si.stant      Secretary      0/      tlie 
Interior. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prrsident.  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Penn.syhania  I  Mr. 
-SroTTl  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that, 
at  Its  next  piintinp.  the  names  of  the 
Sciiator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mond,\le1 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I 
be  added  ;is  ( osiDonsois  of  the  bill  iS. 
UOTSi  UJ  c.-.tablish  a  Commission  on 
Neuro  Histoi-y  and  Culture,  and  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  all  [proposals  to  re.search, 
document,  compile,  preserve,  and  dis- 
^emlnate  data  on  Ncuro  hisiory  and  cul- 
ture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  cun.'^cnt  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Pennsylvania  !  Mr.  Scott] 
that,  at  Its  next  i^nntin^'.  my  name  be 
added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  the  bill  '.S.  3354) 
10  authorize  the  coinase  of  ,50-cent  pieces 
in  recognition  of  the  outstanding  serv- 
ices of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
Kins.  Jr,.  to  the  cau.se  of  the  individual 
imht.s  and  the  equality  of  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  :,o  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  698  THE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPER- 
ATION BILL  AND  RELATED  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  on  April 
23  I  announced  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  would 
hold  hearings  on  S.  698.  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act.  beginning  on 
May  9  and  10.  and  continuing  on  May 
14.  15.  and  16.  At  the  same  time  I  stated 
tljat  subsequent  hearinifs  on  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


nils 
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I  wish  now  to  announce  that  hearlnes 
will  be  continued  on  May  21,  22.  23.  and 

The  subcommittee  invites  the  views 
of  witnesses  not  only  on  S.  698  but  also 
on  S  458.  introduced  l)V  Senator 
Mt'NPT.  and  on  S.  735.  introduced  by 
Senator  Scott  for  lumself  and  others 
^•<rh  of  the.se  bills  would  provide,  as 
does  S  698.  for  periodic  review  of  Fed- 
eral pro'^rams  of  irrunt-in-aid  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions. 

Senators  or  ether  persons  wishing  to 
testify  should  notify  the  subcommittee, 
room  357,  Old  Senate  Office  Buildinp. 
extension  4718.  in  order  to  be  scheduled 
.IS   witnesses 


S  Dak  cind  Rosebud  S  IJak  .  on  May  :u 
and  ut  the  Cheyenne  Hiver  Reservation 
on  June  1 

In  Older  that  a  witness  list  may  be 
prepared,  anyone  who  would  like  to  tes- 
tify at  the  May  15  hearing  is  ur^ed  to 
contact  the  committee  staff  at  the 
earliest  possible  tin.'' 


NOTTCK    OF    HF.-NHINdS    ON    S      1299. 
.•\ND  SEN.ATF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
160 

Mr  SP.\RKM.AN  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  announcf  that  the  Committee 
on  Bankiny  .ind  Currency  will  hold  a 
heanni;  on  Thursday.  May  16,  1968.  on 
S.  1299  LiiKl  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160 

The  bill-.  S.  1299.  would  jmend  the 
.Securities  E.xchanee  Act  .'f  1934  to  per- 
mit regulation  of  the  amount  of  credit 
that  may  be  extended  and  maintained 
with  respect  to  .secuntif:,  that  are  not 
rew'istered  on  a  national  securities 
i'xchan«e 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  160  would 
.iiiift.d  till  Securities  Exchange  .Act  of 
1934  to  authorize  an  investi^ati.jn  i)f  the 
itfect  on  the  securities  markets  of  the 
operation  of  institutional  investors. 

The  hearins  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  roo.m  ,o302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Persons  desinn;;  to  testify  or  ij  sub- 
mit written  statements  m  connection 
with  these  bills  should  notify  Mr.  Stephen 
J.  Paradise,  .issistant  counsel.  Senate 
Committee  nn  Bankint:  and  Currency. 
room  5300.  N^w  .Senate  Office  Building. 
W.Lshm^'ton  DC  •()'•,]()  telephone 
225-3024 


NOTRE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    S     1816 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  mnounce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  .AlTairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  .Affa-r?  will  hold  a  fur- 
ther hcarinp  on  S  1816.  a  bill  to  provide 
tor  the  economic  development  and  man- 
agement of  the  resources  of  individual 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes  and  for  other 
purposes,  nn  Wednesday.  May  15.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  .'HIO  New 
Senat*^  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10  am. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  hearing  on  July  11.  1967.  at 
which  time  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
i^tewart  L,  Udall  and  other  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  di.scus.sed. 
;n  detail,  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Tlie  hearing  set  for  May  15  is  to  allow 
Indians  an  opportimity  to  express  their 
views  and  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  IS  our  intention  to  ha\e  at  least 
one  field  hearing  on  this  bill  and  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11.  Na- 
tional American  Indian  and  Alaska  na- 
tives policy  resolution.  The  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  at  Pine  Ridge, 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
IHE  JUUICIARV 

.Mr.  EASTL.X.MJ  .Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  dee.ire  to  ulve  notice  that  public  hear- 
iHLis  have  been  scheduled  tor  Wtdnesday, 
May  8.  1968.  at  10  30  am  .  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  lol- 
lowim;  nominations 

Myron  H  Brii^ht.  of  North  Dakota,  to 
1)0  U.S.  circuit  .ludge.  eighth  circuit,  vice 
Charles  J,  Vogcl.  retired  February  20. 
1968. 

.lames  B  .McMillan,  of  North  Carolina. 
to  be  U.S.  district  tudgc,  western  district 
uf  North  Carolina,  Mce  Wilson  Warlick. 
retlriiiB- 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aikaiisas  .Mr  McClella.v  i , 
the  .Senattir  from  Nebraska  Mr. 
HrcskaI,  and  myself    ii,s  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  liECElP  r  (  )F  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COM.MITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  Pies.dent.  as 
chairman  of  the  Commit  Bee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  George  W,  Ball,  of  New  York,  to  be 
I  he  representative  of  tlie  United  States 
of  .America  to  the  Unitrd  Nations  "  ith 
the  rank  and  .status  of  ,Amt5as.sador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the 
repre.sentative  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  the  Security  C juncil  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  lule. 
this  pending  nomnation  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


IMPOR  1    QV  iTAS 

Mr  CARLSO.N  .Mr  President,  the 
.April  18  i.ssue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  contained  an  excellent  article  by 
Bruce  Biossat  entitled,  'The  Export 
Danger."  In  this  article  Mr.  Biossat  very 
convincingly  argues  that  the  increased 
efforts  to  impose  import  quotas  by  vari- 
ous commodity  u' roups  are  pushing  this 
Nation  toward  a  new  mood  of  economic 
isolation 

As  Mr.  Biossat  points  out,  the  effect 
could  be  prompt  retaliatory  moves  by 
countries  which  import  lar.ge  amounts 
of  our  products.  If  this  were  to  happen, 
American  farmers  would  be  among  the 
first  to  suffer  .And,  ultimately,  our  total 
economy  would  suffer,  also. 

The  US  Department  of  .Agriculture 
figures  on  the  export  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 


ucts indicate  that  the  net  t.ivurable 
balance  of  agricultural  trade  makes  up 
over  50  percent  of  our  Nations  total 
lavorable  balance  of  trade  in  all  prod- 
ucts 

I  commend  Mr.  Bio.ssat's  article  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  In  Mew  of  the  current  farm  in- 
come situation,  it  merits  serious  consid- 
eration 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
|H)int  in  the  REroRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXP"Rf    U.\.N<.FR 

I  By  Bruce  Biossat » 

While  riot  .ind  war  have  held  tne  nation's 
.itlenuon.  it  has  been  €>dglng  tow.ird  u  new 
economic  isolationism  which  could  plunge  a 
into  bitter  comb, it  over  tiie  world  trade  and 
daniige  i:.s  export  market  lor  t.irin  products 

If  Cunijress  >li»uld  yield  before  even  just 
a  tew  or  the  many  import  quotiis  proposed 
;n  sucli  lields  as  u-xtiles.  dairy  Items,  shoes. 
gla,<s,  electronic  i;oods,  oil,  steel  and  other 
nieuils,  the  prospect  would  be  prompt,  se\ere 
ret.iUalory  t  iritT  moves  by  countries  which 
todav  import  l.irge  amount-s  of  U.S   products. 

Though  some  agricultural  commodity 
groups  are  pushing  the  new  protectionism. 
the  lact  Is  that  US.  larmers  ^jenerally  .^-tand 
to  be  very  hard  hit  it  CoiiKress  throws  up 
quotii  barriers  and  they  are  matched  abroad. 

Farm  exports  '  .ime  to  nearly  $7  billion  a 
;. e.ir  .incl  could  n.se  to  *10  billion  o."-  more  by 
l'J80  T.ir;t1  reduc:ions  abroad,  planned  under 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations, 
could  come  t)  25  per  cent  ol  farm  items  and 
provide  a  big  L'  S    expwri  b.:iost. 

With  i;ie  US.  Jarmer  a  numencallv  dimin- 
ishing political  lorce.  all  too  Utile  apprecia- 
tion li  being  shown  for  ills  Increasing  de- 
pendence upon  export  markets.  But  the 
figures  are  astonishing 

More  tliaii  60  per  rent  ol  US  wheat  is 
shipped  abro,id,  some  50  per  cent  ot  Its  soy- 
l)eans,  50  per  cent  c.(  rice  output,  35  per  cent 
of  its  corn,  almost  a  third  ol  Its  tobacco,  a 
llflh  of  cotton  and  barley 

Markets  overse.is  for  tliese  product.":  have 
more  than  doubled  la  volume  and  value  in 
i;ie  l.iit  dozen  \e.trs 

I.i  Kansas.  North  D.tkota  and  Montana. 
some  .'30.  per  cent  ol  total  farm  income  is 
ascribed  to  exports.  Illlno.s,  Indi  oia  .ind 
North  Carolina  draw  a  fourth  of  their  farm 
i!;c  ime  from  overseas  sales  Texas,  Ohio, 
Waslinmton.  Oklahoma,  .Arkansas,  Louisiana 
•ind  S'lutii  Carolm.-.  find  exports  accounting 
tor  a  tifth  of  such  Income 

Some  l.irRely  industnal  states  nevertheless 
realize  big  returns  f.-om  I.irm  commodities 
In  dollar  terms.  Illinois,  for  instance,  is  the 
country's  biggest  i:ym  exporter  (5666  million 
In  ;9d7i.  California  and  Texas  stand  even 
witii  S4H5  million  each 

Some  78  million  acres,  about  one  tiu.vter 
of  the  n.itlon's  h.irvested  acreage,  today  are 
in  eitect.  set  aside  for  foreign  outieus  Should 
even  just  some  of  those  outlets  be  closed  off. 
many  US.  farmers — -and  their  regions — would 
be  in  serious  trouble 

The  National  Planning  Association's  Agn- 
nilture  Committee  sees  the  situation  in  very 
d,u-k  perspective  on  a  world-wide  plane  In  a 
recent  report  It  s<ild: 

The  tightening  of  present  quotas  could 
'.ead  us  down  a  ro.id  of  retreat  from  the  im- 
iX)rtant  gains  we  have  made  during  tlie  re- 
ciprocal trade  era  of  the  Uvst  3.3  years 

The  battle,  of  course,  is  not  over  On  May  7 
in  Was.hlngton  a  new  Co-ordinating  Council 
of  Organizations  on  International  Trade  pol- 
icy holds  a  conference  to  fortify  c>pposition 
to  the  new  protectionist  wave  But  t!ie  stag- 
gering thing  is  the  force  the  wave  developed 
wnth  so  little  public  notice 
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REPRESENTATIVES  WILLIAM  M. 
TUCK  AND  PORTER  HARDY.  JR., 
HONORED  BY  VIRGINIA  STATE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virtiuiia.  Mr.  President, 
hust  Monday  cveninL',  the  Viir.inia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  its  annual 
contiressional  dinner  at  the  Marriott 
Hotel  in  .Arlington  County. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  dinner  was 
to  honor  two  outstanding  Members  of 
the  U  S  House  of  Kepresentatives  Both 
Members  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
current  session.  They  are  Representa- 
tive Wii.i.iAi«  M.  TrcK.  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  Di.strict,  and  Representa- 
tive Porter  Hardy.  Jr,,  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District 

Both  men  have  rendered  their  State 
and  ilieir  Nation  outstanding  service 
over  a  lone  pciiod  of  time.  Former  Gov- 
ernor 'fi't  K  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1953.  liepresentalive  Hardy  was  elected 
to  the  Hous(>  of  Ii(>piesentativcs  in  1946. 

Both  have  made  splendid  records  lor 
thrmselvos. 

Repre.s(>ntativ(^  Hahdv,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  .Anned  Ser\ices  Committee, 
has  iilayed  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  defense  sys- 
tem for  the  United  States  He  ha.s  been 
l)anicularly  active  recently  in  pointintr 
out  some  of  the  conditions  which  exist 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  he  has  made  an 
iinixirtant  ci)ntritaution,  I  believe,  to  the 
war  (  tt'ort  in  South  Vietnam. 

Reijres(>ntative  Tick,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Un-Amnican  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  US  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  also  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  111  furthenns  legislation  in 
tlie  interests  of  our  country. 

.At  liie  dinnri-  Monday  evcninc:  the 
Governor  ol  \iigniia.  Mills  E.  Godwin. 
Jr..  made  an  c-loquont  address  calling 
attention  to  the  work  done  over  a  long 
l)erind  (.1  years  by  Repre.sentative 
HxHin-  'iiid  Repre.sentative  Tuck.  In  a 
momf  lit  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  tile  text  of  the  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Recopd.  but  before  asking  that 
that  be  done  I  v.'ish  t.)  .<:ay  that  I  feel 
that  each  of  these  men.  Representatives 
Hardy  and  Titk.  !ips  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  lii.--  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  vi.^h  to  lecall  a  ijcr- 
~onal  experience  m  I'egard  to  fomier 
Governor  Tltk.  v.  ho  wa.s  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  l.')}6  I  went  to  the  Virginia  State 
Senate  m  1948  and  I  sei-ved  under  his 
leadership  during  the  last  2  years  of  his 
term  as  Governor  of  our  Commonwealth, 

Dunni'  liis  tenure  as  Governor  in  that 
4-year  I'eriod,  \'ii'ginia  faced  some  very 
difficult  tunes.  Governor  Tuck  proved 
l.imself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest,  one  of 
the  most  courageous,  and  one  of  the  most 
forthright  Governors  that  Virginia  has 
ever  had 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
our  able  and  distinguished  Governor. 
Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  in  paying  tribute 
to  former  Governor  Tuck,  now  Repre- 
sentative Tuck,  and  to  Representative 
Hardy  as  being  two  unusually  able  and 
outstanding  legislators. 

I  deeply  regret  that  both  of  these  dis- 
tinguished individuals  have  decided  to 
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voluntarily  retire  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  liave  printed  m  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  speech  made  Monday  evening 
by  Gov,  Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr. 

There  being  no  (jbjection.  the  speecli 
was  ordered  to  be  I'rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Gov    Mills  E    Oodwin.  Jr  .  at 

THE  Annual  Congressional  Dinner.  April 

29.     1968.    Marriott   Twin-Bridc.es    Motkl. 

.Arlington.  Va. 

I  want  to  commend  tlie  Chamber  of  Ccim- 
inerce  for  sponsorln.e  this  cilniirr.  1  know  the 
Chamber's  .statf  and  mpmbershl[)  under.stanri 
how  deeply  so  many  Virplni.m.s  feel,  both 
jiersonally  and  as  constituents,  about  the  two 
men  we  honor  tonlglit 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  cipmocracy  Is 
that  every  citizen  feels  It  is  his  riglit  to  plvo 
liis  elected  otiicials  down-lhe-rnuntry  as  lonp 
as  they  are  in  cjlfice  In  fact.  I  .--nmetlmes 
tliink  some  jjeople  leel  llieir  reprpKontatlves 
need  a  lecture  pvpry  oncp  in  fi  wliilp.  Just  to 
remind  them  ol  the  peoplp  back  home  wtiom 
they  serve 

I  know  that  I  treasure  the  let  tors  of  com- 
mendation Diat  come  to  my  oftice.  us  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  letters  that  are  not  i-o 
complimentary,  even  though  the  critical  ones 
are  tisuaily  considerably  more  lorcplul  :ind 
\ivid  In  their  l.ingu.ige. 

.And  I  am  also  certain  th.U  the  Chamber's 
membership  in  s;)onsorine  tliis  atfair  is  in 
no  sense  anticipating  that  Bill  Tuck  or  Por- 
ter Hardy  will  f.idp  awav  from  tlie  jxilitical 
scene,  or  relinquish  their  interest  and  tiiPlr 
actl\e  participation  in  the  welfare  ol  liiis 
.State  and   the   future  ot    this   ii.oion, 

I  have  known  tioth  of  them  sini-e  bplore 
I  wa.s  old  cnoueh  to  \oTp.  and  iimong  .some 
(jf  the  stroneer.t  of  mv  inoniorips  are  the 
political  discussions  at  home  when  my  fsther 
and  some  of  his  cmtemporaries  talked  about 
each  of   tliem. 

Even  In  those  ypnrs.  I  (  ,in  recall  sonic  oi 
the  stories  tliat  used  to  be  told  about  liiU 
Tuck,  and  I  can  rempmber  the  discussions 
of  strategy  when  my  fatlier  wa.s  a  supporter 
ol  Porter  H,irdy  in  his  first  r.impaign  for  tlie 
House. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  any  of  the  stories 
about  Bill  Tuck,  eitlier  those  that  are  true 
or  those  about  whicli  thicre  niay  be  .some 
tiuestlon  I  made  that  (ieclsion  not  for  any 
lack  of  material  but  1<:t  lack  of  time. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  suspect  tliat  Bill 
Tuck  will  liave  a  few  words  to  s.iy  for  lum- 
■^elf  before  the  evening  is  over,  and  I  cio 
not  want  to  suffer  from  invidious  com- 
parisons. Our  atfection  is  for  Bill  Tuck 
as  a  person  and  for  a  man  who  alway.s  t<X)k 
a  forthright  approacli  t  i  a  ])roblpm 

.Sometimes  I  think  tliat  our  appreciation 
of  liim  has  grown  in  recent  times  because 
we  feel  we  need  a  whole  bt  more  r-f  that 
approach   today, 

I  have  also  always  iidmired  h.is  ability  to 
express  him.self,  especially  when  lie  wa-sn't 
particularly  plea.sed  with  whatever  i!  wa,s  he- 
was  talking  about. 

He  could  take  an  opponent  apart  with 
more  dash  and  more  color,  and  more  obvious 
relish,  than   anyone  I  ever   knew 

But  while  we  will  all  remember  Bill  Turk 
as  a  person  in  our  hearts,  I  think  that  he 
will  go  down  in  the  history  books  as  a 
Governor  who  recognized  the  needs  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  undertook  to  meet  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  at  least  one 
striking  similarity  in  our  terms. 

In  1948  he  assessed  the  needs  of  Virginia 
and  proposed  an  increase  in  the  State  in- 
come tax.  And  I  remember  he  had  a  few  of 
his  vivid  phrases  to  describe  tlie  tipro.ar  that 
resulted. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  would  appreciate 
this  particular  memory,  but  I  know  it  is  real 
to   me   because   It   involved   mv   first   official 


visit  to  Governor  Tuck,  and  as  a  matter  of 
l.ict.  my  lirst  visit  to  the  Governor's  office 
Itself. 

This  was  back  in  194H  and  I  had  not  been 
in  my  seat  In  the  House  of  Delegates  very 
long  when  Bill  Turk  called  me  up  to  his  office 
.Old  told  me  In  characteristic  language  that 
his  opponents  were  trying  to  hang  lilni  from 
ilie  ratters  because  of  the  Increa.se  In  income 
l.ixes  that  he  was  iiroiioslng.  and  he  wanted 
iiip  to  help  kppp  them  Irom  doing  It,  which 
1   was   haiipy   to  cio. 

He  went  on  to  ipll  me  aliout  the  require- 
ments lliat  were  l.cclng  Virginia  and  about 
Ins  confidence  that  the  people  of  tills  Slate 
v.cre  willing  to  pay  for  liie  additional  service 
t  hey  So  niucli  needed. 

I  iliiiik  he  would  agree  that  Virginia  was 
not  as  ready  to  accept  an  income  tax  increase 
111  I94H  Hs  it  was  to  accept  the  sales  tax  in 
1906,  and  he  had  some  clioice  jjhrases  to 
describe  the  personal  abuse  that  lollowed 
that  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  1 
have  alwavs  thought  that  the  read  ion  was 
more  a  credit  to  his  foresight  and  his  courage 
in  proposing  the  increase  In  the  Iirst  i)lace. 

It  is  hard  to  compare  nnvbody  to  Bill  Tuck, 
and  I  would  not  attempt  lo  do  tliat  with  re- 
.-jiect  to  the  other  iiiember  ol  \'irginia  s  Con- 
{,'ressional  delegation  whom  vce  lioiior  toniglit, 
but  lie  has  plenty  c  l  credits  in  Ins  own  rit:ht. 

i-.'.er  Mine  I  have  known  him,  and  Miat 
h,is  Ijeen  lor  many,  many  years.  Porter  Hardy 
has  Ijeen  tlie  epitome  of  iiiclP])eiKieiH'(',  ;ii 
tliouglit  and  in  action. 

It  takes  tremendous  abilitv  to  be  as  m- 
(iPl)endent  as  lie  has  Vipen.  and  be  as  succei-.s- 
lul  as  he  lias  been,  in  tlie  fi'Md  ol  iiolitlfs. 

.A  public  ollicer  jiav.s  a  price  for  tieing  al- 
way.s his  own  man.  In  the  process  inevitably, 
lie  runs  the  risk  oi  oitendine  friends  and 
^upix)rtprs. 

Wiien  he  lollows  liis  c oiu  ictions,  ratlier 
than  the  line  and  cry  ol  the  moment,  he  in- 
.-pires  new  energies  among  liis  enemies  and 
d.nibts  among  his  friends.  Under  these  con- 
fiitions,  it  is  a  strong  man,  indeed,  who  can 
be  ,satisfied  with  tlip  dictates  of  liis  c'on- 
science  alone. 

I.Padeislui)  111  luiblic  life  i,  a  continuing 
tj.ilance  betwepii  the  will  of  tiie  people  at  the 
moment  and  wliat  may  really  be  best  lor 
them  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  u  great  leader  who  can  make  tho.se 
lodgments  and  maintain  that  balance  tor 
more  than  twenty  years  In  the  C^ongre.ss.  and 
still  retain  not  only  the  support  but  the  re- 
spect of  his  constituents  and  of  his  fellow 
Congressmen. 

This  dirt  I  irmer.  clespiie  liis  education  at 
H.irv.ird,  was  first  elected  because  of  strcjiig 
rural  b.icking,  yet  he  was  lo  become  in  time 
Virginia's  lirst  urban  congressman  with  his 
district  consisting  entirely  of  tlie  cities  of 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minister  serving 
mostly  rural  churches,  he  lived  at  one  time  or 
the  other  in  almost  every  communitv  in  his 
district. 

His  wide  popularity  Is  attested  hv  tiie  fact 
tliat  after  his  nomination  In  the  Democratic 
primary  lor  Congress  twenty  years  ago,  he 
never  therealter  liad  (-iiposition  witliin  his 
own  party. 

We  like  to  say  that  Virginia  has  been 
fortunate  in  tlie  calibre  c-f  lier  leaders,  and 
I  would  not  quarrel  with  that  statement, 
but  I  think  it  Is  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say 
tliat  the  people  of  this  State  have  cho,sen 
carefully,  and  that  they  set  their  standards 
extremely  high  fcjr  the  men  tiiey  elected 
to  represent  them  in  legislative  bodies. 

And  It  is  well  that  they  have.  For  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  members  of  Virginia's 
Ccjiigressional  delegation  liave  fought  con- 
tinuously and  tenaciously,  and  against  in- 
creasing odds,  to  preserve  for  this  nation  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  f.rst  founded  and 
which  have  so  long  been  Identified  with  this 
State. 

More  often  than  not.  they  have  been  In 
the  minorltv  when  the  votes  were  counted. 
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but  no  one  has  ever  discounted  them  be- 
cause of  this  They  have  foui?ht  honorably 
and  ,18  Kfntlenien.  but  they  have  been  no 
less  etTertive  for  adherrlng  to  this  further 
TsiilUlon  uf  Virginia 

Their  stand  in  favor  of  principle  has  not 
Improved  their  battlni?  iivprn«e  on  the  leR- 
Islatliin  fhey  have  intnxluced,  but  no  one  will 
quHrrel  with  the  way  they  have  plaved  the 
game  Alwrivs  'hey  have  followed  their  con- 
victions of  what  wa-H  best  for  VlrKinla  and 
for  this  natiiin  Alwuvs  thev  have  reflected.  In 
their  separtite  wavs.  the  basic  beliefs  that 
we   hold  dear  In   this  Commonwealth 

I  am  convlm-ed  that  time  will  vindicate  the 
stand  thev  have  raken 

Our  dilemma  In  Virginia  is  the  nation's 
dllenimi  ind  That  Is  how  we  -in  hold  fast 
to  inte(?Tl'y  to  fiscal  responsibility,  to  cour- 
iii<e  ind  •'!  1  public  cnnsclence  ui  the  face  of 
vinprecetlented    growth   and    -hanKe 

If  Virginia  loses  these  instinctive  funda- 
mentals. If  the  nation  loses  them  completely, 
thev  can  never  be  regained 

Without  them  Virginia  would  not  be  Vir- 
ginia, the  South  would  not  be  the  Sovith. 
and  I  would  go  a  step  further  and  say  that 
America    would    not    be    America 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,' 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virmnia  I  \m  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
K.msas 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  wish 
to  .us.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senaujr  from  Virginia  and  to  make 
favorable  comment  m  lei-'ard  to  the  out- 
standint;  service  of  Repiesentative  Tuck. 

He  and  I  were  elected  to  the  office  of 
Governor  oi  our  re.spective  States  in  1946. 
I  had  the  honor  to  .serve  as  Go\ernor 
of  my  State  for  4  years,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  .served  a.s  Governor  of  his  State, 
We  became  not  only  well  acquainted,  but 
also  friends  We  had  a  close  a.ssociat1on 
at  our  national  Governors'  conferences 
and  our  views  etTectinij  problems  of  our 
respective  States  were  generally  in 
accord 

Representaiiye  Tuck  is  a  man  of  ureat 
couraiie  and  ability  He  was  not  only  a 
t;reat  Governor  but  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  Hi  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
the  >pportunity  to  work  with  him  in  both 
of  ihe.se  fields 

I  recret  that  he  is  leaving  the  service 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  but 
I  feel  that  he  has  already  rendered  val- 
uable and  outstanding  senice  to  his  State 
and  to  the  Nation. 

He  is  a  ,'reat  .American  and  a  truly 
dedicated  public  servant 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Vir.nnia  I  e.x- 
pre>s  deep  appreciation  for  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  dustinguished  .senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  recalling  his  as- 
sociation with  the  former  Governor  of 
Virginia 

In  that  connection.  I  might  say  that 
the  next  Congress  will  be  iworer.  not  only 
because  Representative  TtxK  and  Repre- 
sentatue  H.ardy  will  not  be  present,  but 
also  because  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  likewise  vol- 
untarily decided  Ui  retire  I  know  Gov- 
ernor Ti'cK  will  deeply  appreciate  the 
comments  which  the  Senator  has  just 
made  and  I  know  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  itreatly  mi.ss  next  vear 
Senator  C.^RLSL>N  of  Kansas,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  finest  men  e\er  to  serve  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 


Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield:' 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  1  yield  to  the 
Senator  iinm  Georgia 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  I  de- 
sire to  join  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  paying  tribute 
and  declaring  my  admiration  to  fonner 
Governor  TitCK.  of  Virginia,  wlio  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives 

When  I  was  elected  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia. 'Bill"  Tiuk  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference. 
The  first  conference  was  held  m  Sa- 
vannah, Ga..  if  memory  .serves  ine  cor- 
rectly, and  I  have  known  him  since  that 
time. 

I  hold  hini  111  high  esteem,  I  admire 
him  greatly,  and  I  agree  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  be  poorer 
because  he  has  chosen  to  retire  He  has 
served  tus  State  and  our  Nation  with 
di.-.tinctlon 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President  I 
am  grat^-fiil  u_)  the  distmgui.shed  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  comments  m  re- 
gard to  Virginia's  former  chief  execu- 
tive and  Congressman 

I  might  say  to  the  distingui.shed  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  before  I  liad  the 
privilege  of  meeting  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
him  from  the  then  Governor  of  Virginia 
who  had  been  at  the  Governors'  con- 
ferences with  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
He  had  come  back  to  Virginia  and  U)ld 
his  friends  what  an  able,  outstanding, 
and  vigorous  Governor  the  State  of 
Georgia  had.  and  how  proud  he  was  to 
have  the  friendship  of  a  man  like  Herm.^n 

T\LMADGE, 

I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  am  -lad,  indeed, 
for  that  generosity  on  "Bill  "  Ti'ck's 
part. 


COLLI-XIK  ANARCHY 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  I  have 
addres.sed  a  number  of  vouth  groups  in 
recent  months  on  college  campuses  and 
high  school  campuses,  especially  in  my 
State  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with 
what  I  have  seen.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  students  in  high  school  and  in 
college  in  my  State  are  loyal,  patriotic. 
hard  working,  and  mDie  intelligent,  I 
think,  than  college  students  have  been 
at  any  time  in  my  lifetime,  and  perhaps 
in  all  history 

However.  I  have  been  appalled  at  what 
I  have  seen  occurring  in  leccnt  months 
on  some  college  campuses  throughout 
our  Nation.  We  have  >een  rebellion,  an- 
archy, and  insurrection  in  .some  of  the 
principal  colleges  in  our  land 

In  a  few  instances  it  has  t)een  neces- 
sary to  close  down  entire  colleges.  Some 
of  this  rebellion  has  been  going  on  In 
Washington,  and  there  have  been  simi- 
lar college  disorders  in  Maryland  and 
in  Virginia,  as  well  as  on  other  cam- 
puses throughout  the  land. 

We  have  just  witnessed  almost  a 
solid  week  of  rebellion,  anarchy,  and 
insurrection  in  one  of  the  outstanding 
universities  in  our  land  I  refer  to  Co- 
lumbia University  in  New  York  City,  It 
took    the    administration    of    Columbia 


almost  a  full  week  before  it  decided  to 
regain  control  of  that  institution  It  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  police  depart- 
ment of  the  city  ot  New  York  to  do  so. 
This  occurrence  liappened  after  some  of 
iJie  .student.s  !eb<Mled  and  held  .some 
members  of  the  faculty  as  hostages. 
During  this  time  it  became  nece.s.^ary  to 
clo.se  down  the  .school  Students  who  go 
to  college  for  an  education  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  because 
anarchists  had  taken  po.s.se.ssion  of  the 
institution. 

T(xiay's  Wall  Street  Journal  contains 
a  very  enlightening  editorial  entitled 
"Mob  Rule  Versus  Academe.  '  I  believe 
the  (>ditorial  is  outstanding,  and  I  wish 
to  call  It  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
and  the  country  I  iisk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcorp 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mob  Rti.E  VEHSfs  .\cadfme 

It  was  touch  ,ind  go  for  six  d.ivs,  btit  in 
•he  end  Columbia  Unlver.sity  refu.sed  to  ca- 
pitulate to  mob  rule. 

That  conclusion  stands  out  .ifter  u;ilver- 
sitv  ofBcLils  called  In  police  to  remove  and 
irrcot  students  who  had  seized  Ave  buildings 
.md  closed  down  most  university  operations. 
The  fashion  among  student  rebels  current- 
y  seems  to  be  seizins  buildings  and  or 
ifflclals  and  holding  them  for  ransom,  so  au- 
thorities at  other  colleges  and  universities 
would  be  well  advised  to  heed  the  t-veius  at 
Coliunbla. 

Perhiips  ItXX)  students  seized  *he  build- 
ings to  protest  construction  of  a  gymnasium 
they  branded  as  raclsl"  (because  it  is  be- 
ing built  i>n  park  land  adj.icent  to  Harlem ». 
They  also  demanded  the  university  .sever  its 
onnectlons  with  a  think-tank  working  for 
the  Petitftiion.  and  that  It  grant  complete 
.imnesty  to  all  protestors.  The  University 
agreed  to  hold  up  construction  of  the  gym 
at  least  temporarily,  but  the  protestors  re- 
fused to  vield  the  buildings  until  .ill  their 
demands  had  been  fumUed;  finally  the 
police  intervened. 

The  students'  resort  to  physical  inttmlda- 
Mon  makes  irrelevant  their  specific  com- 
plaints, some  of  wiTlch  \^e  might  support  in 
.1  civilized  forum  Since  the  appropriate 
lorums  had  .ilready  rendered  their  decisions, 
•he  stark  issue  is  slmpu  whether  decisions 
•aken  in  established  councils  will  be  over- 
•iirned  in  the  streets 

Th.s  consideration  makes  no  useful  im- 
pression on  the  militant  students,  many  of 
whom  brazenly  proclaim  the  purpose  -if  de- 
.-.truving  society's  established  institutions.  It 
is  worthwhile  to  note  in  passing  that  their 
.ctions  -ire.  in  the  words  of  the  New  'York 
Times,  "hooliganism"  and  Fascism  of  the 
left  "  The  observations,  though,  merely 
serve  to  stress  that  appeals  to  reason  are  lost 
on  This  quarter 

The  burdens  of  upholding  civilized  ftand- 
.irds.  rather,  falls  on  the  university  otficials. 
Their  dilemma  is  real,  for  the  .icademlc  tra- 
dition of  maintaining  a  certain  independ- 
ence Irom  government  and  the  p'fUce  is  an 
important  one  Naturally,  they  will  want  to 
try  resolving  disputes  internally  to  avoid 
breaching  that  independence 

Yet  the  tradition  of  self-rule  Is  already 
broken  when  protestors  resort  to  mobs  and 
intimidation  Nor  did  the  Columbia  demon- 
.straloi.s  hesitate  to  imtlate  direct  violence 
when  It  suited  their  end.  they  attacked 
counter-demonstrators  who  set  up  their  own 
picket  line  to  withhold  food  from  one  of  the 
seized  buildings  .Academic  freedom  does  not 
mean  the  freed'^m  to  use  disorder  and  force 
.igainst   contrarv   opinions.    If   It   Is   to   have 
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any    ineaniiig    .a    all,    it    must    be    protected 
from   the   ugly   force  of  the   mob. 

University  oiflctal.s  must  al.-io  balance  their 
indepeiiden<'i'  against  their  other  responsibil- 
ities For  une.  they  h.ive  a  responsibility  to 
student.-,  wlio  do  wish  It)  attend  classes. 
which  by  every  Indication  vva.s  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  J7,000  tiiroUed  at  Columbia 
They  .ilso  have  a  responsibility  to  their  own 
luture;  in  tn.iny  lands  the  success  of  student 
mobs  li;is  created  .i  tradition  that  under- 
mines the  very  principles  a  university  should 
uphold 

The  uni\ersity.  tlnally.  bears  a  certain  re- 
sponsibiliiy  to  the  .society  that  maintains  it 
That  by  no  means  ituplips  it  should  subordl- 
ii.ile  its  own  best  judgment  to  that  of  other 
institutions  But  certiunly  it  means  the  uni- 
versity should  not  llinch  at  upholding  the 
values  It  h.us  long  shared  with  society.  If 
students  arc  taught  at  universities  that  mob 
rule  will  prevail,  society  itself  will  have  a 
far  harder  time  upholding  such  values  us 
devotion  to  orderly  democracy  and  opposition 
to  the  vise  of  force 

On  every  count  then,  university  official.s 
have  a  responsibility  to  put  down  disorder 
on  their  campuses,  a  Job  which  Is  likely  to 
be  easier  if  it  is  not  postponed  for  a  week 
of  handwrlnging.  They  have  a  duty  not  to 
capitulate  to  mtirmdatlon.  however  expedi- 
ent that  course  may  seem. 

They  have,  m  .sort,  a  responsibility  to 
make  it  clear  to  young  hotheads  that  mob 
rule  IS  not  the  way  decisions  are  reached, 
on  campus  or  oil',   in  a   viable  democracy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  341. =i— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  PEACE  BY  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Brooke,  of 
Ma,s.sachusells;  Dominick.  of  Color.Hdo; 
H.-\RiK£.  ol  Indiana:  M.^gntson.  of  Wash- 
ington: Miller,  of  Iowa:  Morse,  of  Ore- 
gon: PrLL.  of  Rhode  Island:  Percy,  of 
Illinois:  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania:  and 
Y.-REOROL'3H.  of  Tcxas.  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  create  a  federally  chartered  corpora- 
tion t  )  engage  in  industrial  development 
and  technical  assistance  activities  in  de- 
velopms:  countries,  utilizing  both  public 
and  i)rivnte  lunds. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  .sec- 
tion-by-.section  analysis  of  the  bill,  which 
IS  known  as  the  Peace  by  Investment  Cor- 
poration bill,  may  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PREriDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  '.vithout  obiection.  the  bill 
and  secticn-by-scction  analysis  will  be 
!;rintrd  in  the  P^E<.or;D. 

The  bill  R.  3415'  to  establish  a  Peace 
by  Investment  Corporation,  and  for 
other  related  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.wiTs  I  for  himself  and  other  Senators', 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations, and  ordered  to  L  ■  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.s,  ;i41.=) 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senatr  and  House  of 
liepresenlntnes    of     the     I'nitid     States     vf 
.'t.'eriea  i?i  (.'oppress  ii-<':cnihleil . 
i,iNi-R.M    1  rueOiKS 

-SiX'TioN  1  The  recent  establishment  of  the 
"Peace  Corps"  reflects  growing  realization 
that  governmenis  and  diplomatic  relations 
alone  cannot  bring  I'liduring  peace,  Anh<iut 
the  con.solidation  aiui  expaiisiiin  of  jieople- 
to-people  relationships.  Economic  relation- 
ships are  lund.imenl.il  to  human  relatiou- 
,ships,  and  private  economic  endeavors  are  in- 
,-ep,irable  Irom  .systems  of  human  ireedom. 
This  measure  is  designed  to  establish  .tnd 
expand  people-lo-people  lelatioiislups  m  the 
economic  held;  to  encourage  .m  expanded 
How  of  private  capital  investment  irom  the 
United  states  into  economically  .-^ound  enter- 
jjrlses  in  underdeveloped  areas  ol  the  world 
in  the  Interest  of  world  peace  through  mutu.d 
economic  progress:  to  enl.irge  the  number  of 
private  investors  ijarticipating  m  this  flow 
of  capital  so  as  to  lorge  more  direct  links 
.imong  the  peoples  of  the  world;  U}  reduce 
gradually  thereby  the  need  for  United  ,States 
public  Investment  and  grants  overseas:  to 
help  redirect  the  total  flow  ol  capi'al  irom 
the  United  States  so  that  increasing  portions 
of  this  total  flow  go  to  the  underdeveloiied 
areas,  and  thus  be  in  better  liarmony  with 
the  domestic  economic  iieeas  of  the  United 
States  and  the  effective  inana!,'ement  ol  its 
international  ba!ance-of-paymeius  problems. 

PF^CE      BY      INVESTMENT      CORPORATION  :       llA.sIc" 
KTN  CTIONS 

Sfc,  2-  There  is  hereby  established  .i  Pe.ice 
!iy  Inve.stnient  Corporation  (hereinafter  le- 
I'^rred  to  as  the  "Corporation"!  with  the 
loUowlng  basic  lunclions  in  accord  with  the 
lJurpo^es  of  this  Acf 

(II  As  an  equity  investment  agency,  the 
Corporation  may  purch.ise  the  securities  aiid 
obligations  of,  or  make  loans  to  lA)  .my 
underdeveloped  country  or  political  subdi- 
visions thereof.  (B)  any  ptiblic  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  .:ny  such  country,  or  (Ci 
any  private  or  .-^emiprlvate  firni.  corporation. 
or  .issociation  doing  or  intending  to  do  busi- 
ness wholly  or  mainly  m  any  such  country 
or  countries.  Any  such  inirchase  or  loan  sh.ill 
be  for  the  purpose  of  Imanclng  or  assisting 
m  linancir.g  any  undertaking  ot  a  jirolitmak- 
mg  nature  to  expand  such  industrial,  mining, 
construction,  or  agricultural  activity  in  such 
country  or  countries  as  will,  in  the  judgment 
ol  the  Corporation,  further  the  iiuriKises  <..f 
this  Act.  and  any  such  undert.iking  should 
place  p.articular  emphasis  upon  the  encour- 
agement oi  .mail  .Old  moderate  sized  enu-r- 
l);-ises  .ind  upon  a(  hievmg  widely  diversined 
endeavors 

(2 1  Tlie  Corpor.iiion  shall  make  available 
such  technical  assistance  as  in  us  judgment 
will  facilitate  the  purposes  of  this  .Act.  and 
will  not  be  duplicative  of  adequ.ite  technical 
.iisistance  which  is  available  f re  ni  -ources 
other  than  the  Corporation. 

BASIC  CRITERIA  I  OR  I.N'VESTMFNT  PROGRAM 

.Sec.  3.  In  carrying  forward  the  invpstment 
jjrogram  pursuant  to  ijaragraph  i  1  i  ol  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  thall  be 
guided  by  the  loUowing  basic  criteria,  and 
shall  make  appropriate  Imdings  accordingly: 

( 1 )  Each  spociftc  investment  is  in  1  jrther- 
ance  of  an  tmdertaking  which  is  economi- 
cally sound,  actually  nT  potenti.illy  profitable 
and  consi-tent  with  the  .sound  loiiL'-range 
economic  development  of  the  country  m 
which  It  IS  located. 

(2)  The  country  in  which  the  undertaking 
is  located  has  had  full  information  wTt.n  re- 
spect to  It  and  an  opportunity  to  express  a 
judgment  ris  to  its  desirability. 

(3)  Because  of  the  insufficient  .ivailability 
of  venture  capital  from  other  sources,  t.he 
investment  is  not  in  competition  with,  or  du- 


plicative of,  other  private  Investment  pro- 
t:r.ims  or  other  public  jirou'r.ims  ol  the  Uniu-d 
States,  or  of  int-ern.itional  agencies,  which 
give  reiusonable  promise  of  ,.cc(,mi)lishlng 
comp.trable  resulUs  m  accord  with  the  pur- 
l»>ses  ol   ihis  Act 

i4)  Each  invest nient,  t.iking  into  account 
the  country  In  which  it  Is  Kx-atctl.  Is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  general  international  economic 
.iiid  political  policies  of  the  United  .St.ites 

(5i  riie  invfslineni  pi(K.;Tam  in  general  is 
consistent  with  the  ,-hort-range  .aid  long- 
raime  polu  y  ol  the  United  .Stat«-s  to  m.dntaln 
inaximuin  employment,  prcKlucuon,  .iiid  pur- 
ch.ising  )K)wer  within  the  domestic  economy. 

(6i  The  investment  )jrogram  in  general  is 
consistent  with  the  .'■hort-riiiige  and  long- 
r.mge  need  of  the  United  .-il.ites  to  malnt.tin 
u  .satlsl.ictory  balance-of-p.iymcms  i«>slti on 

i7i  The  investment  [irogram  in  general. 
..nd  .11  its  speclhc  applicullohs.  is  mutually 
la-nelicial  !)  1  he  country  to  whlcli  the  m- 
■. esvrneiit  llows  .iiid  the  country  Irom  which 
It  em.in.ites,  i.ikln.:  into  account  not  only 
jnirely  economic  considerations  but  .ilso  con- 
sideration ol  huinan  .mproveineiit  unacr  ;,•'(■<• 
institutions, 

BA,SIC      rlNA.M  IN(;      OF      I'EAl  K      HY      I.NVISTMFNT 
I  OKPOllATION 

-Sec  4,  (ai  Tlie  Cor[xiration  shall  have  a 
capital  stock  consisting  m  part  of  fifty  shares 
oi  class  A  .sUx'k  li.iving  a  p.ir  value  ol  .$1.U00.- 
000  [icr  share  .such  ;  tock  shall  be  the  only 
stock  ol  I  he  Corporation  having  v(.>ting  pow- 
er, as  long  as  any  of  it  is  oiiust;uiding,  .ind  it 
shall  be  lubscribed  to  by  the  United  states 
Governmem  The  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury 
shall  u.se  I  he  proceeds  irom  the  sale  of  .iiiy 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Ii<nid  .Act  !or  the  puri«jse  of  ..uch  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  jjurposes  lor  which  securities 
may  Ik-  issued  under  ,-uch  Act  are  c  xtended 
U)  uiclude  such  subscription  Pavment  to  the 
('or[)or,ition  lor  the  syixscription  of  the 
United  Stat<-»s  to  .'Ucli  :  Mck.  and  reiiayments 
thereol.  shall  be  treati  ti  as  public  debt  iram.- 
actlons  of  I  he  United  .States,  Certlhcates  evi- 
dencing stiX'kownership  by  the  United  .States 
shall  be  i.ssued  by  the  Corporat;..n  to  'he 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  .r  to  si.<  1, 
or  her  j'crson  or  jH-rsons  as  he  inav  designate, 
Irom  lime  to  lime.  The  provlsK.ns  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  lf»33.  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
rhange  Act  of  1934,  shall  not  ..pplv  to  the 
Corporation,  or  to  the  original  Issue  of  its 
sefuiritles.  while  any  class  .'V  stock  is  out- 
.slandlng. 

ibi  The  Corp<jraiion  is  authorized  to  Issue 
for  public  sale  "Peace  by  Investment  Deben- 
tures" which  shall  be  in  denominations  of 
45.  or  any  multiple  thereof  and  shall  have 
-uch  maturities  (not  m  excess  of  twenty 
vearsi  and  bear  interest  at  such  rates  as 
iiiay  be  deteiniined  by  the  Corporation  with 
the  approval  ol  the  .Sccret.iry  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  debentures  sha.l  be  fully  and  uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed  as  to  principa'  by  the 
I'nued  states  For  as  long  .is  the  Corpora- 
tion remains  an  agency  of  the  United  states, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  debentures  issued 
under  this  subsection  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  ^ST.^. 000,000.  and  the  total 
amount  of  such  debentures  which  are  out- 
st.mding  at  any  time  .'hall  not  <-xre->d  si. 250, - 
(jOO,(XJO,  The  Corporation,  with  the  approval 
ol  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y,  shall  by  reg- 
ulation hx  the  maximum  amounts  of  such 
(iebentures  which  may  bo  held  at  any  time 
by  any  individual,  corporation.  l:rm.  trust, 
.issociation.  or  other  entity,   respectively, 

(Cl  The  Corporation  Is  author. zed,  at  the 
option  of  the  liolder  of  any  debenture  issued 
under  subsection  ibi,  to  exchange  such  d."- 
Se-irurc  :or  class  B  stock  wrich  the  Corpora- 
Moii  mav  issue  ;n  such  form,  and  subject  to 
such  t(rms  and  conditions,  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
Ttrv  '"f  the  Treasury  lor  as  long  as  -he  Corpo- 
rati.in  remains  an  agency  of  the  United 
States, 

(di  Tlie  Corporation  is  authorized  to  as- 
sue  from  time  to  time,  'or  jnirchiu'e  by  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ita  notes  or  other 
obligations:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  of  ofcAlgatlons  so  issued  shall  not 
exceed  *60. 000.000  In  any  one  year,  and  the 
aggregate  .iniount  of  such  obligations  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
«:}00  00<JOOO  No  such  obligation  shall  be 
issued  more  than  six  year.-;  from  the  date  ot 
the  first  issue,  or  after  the  Corpcirailon  ceases 
'o  be  an  agency  of  the  United  St-ites  Such 
obligations  shall  have  such  varied  matiirl- 
■les  (not  in  excess  r.f  twenty  years)  ;ia  may 
be  deternuned  by  the  Corporation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
«.-Uh  perlixtlc  retirement  of  each  obllgiitloii 
■ommencin'^  in  the  first  year  siibsef|uet)t  to 
Its  original  issue  Proi-idt-d.  Tliat  any  such 
"bllgatlon  may  be  retired  at  the  option  of 
'hi-  Corporation  before  tnatiirlty  in  such 
manner  .u=i  may  be  stipulated  therein  Each 
obligation  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  Ihe 
freasurv  hereunder  shall  as  lung  as  the  Cor- 
jjoratlon  remains  an  agency  of  the  United 
.-states  beir  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
tiv  the  Corporation  on  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rent .iverage  rate  on  outstanding  marketa- 
ble obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of 
the  last  d;  y  of  the  month  preceding  the  is- 
suance of  such  obligations;  except  that  when 
the  Corporation  ceases  lo  Ije  an  agency  of 
the  United  Suites  each  stich  obligation  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized for  "the  ptirpose  of  this  subsection 
•o  use  IS  ,1  public-debt  rrans.ictlon  the  prn- 
■eeds  of  any  securities  isstied  after  July  :il. 
i945.    under    the   Second    Liberty    Bond    Act. 

ind  the  piirposes  {or  which  securities  may  l)e 
.ssued    under   thiit    Act    arr-   extended    to   lii- 

lud»  such  purpose  Piyments  for  such  o(>li- 
^•atlons  by  the  Treasury,  and  roiwivment 
■hereof  by  'he  Corporation,  shall  lie  treated 
IS  publio-debt  transactions  of  the  United 
states 

ic>    One-rtflh  of   the  proceeds  ol   the  sale 

if  the  debentures  issued  under  siihsectlcm 
ibl  of  this  .station  -.hall  be  -.et  aside  by  *he 
Corporation   In   a   special    fund    to   be   estib- 

ished  bv  'he  Corporation.  Such  fiuid  shall 
•le  utinzod  '  !  '  to  retire  fully,  within  a 
iierlod   of    MX   years   or   less   troin   the  initial 

-.su  im-e  of  Mich  debentures,  the  class  A 
<  of  the  Ccrporatlon  Issued  under  iiib- 
lon    4a  1    of    this  section    and    i2»    to   re- 

irc  :uUy  the  oallgatlons  issued  niuler  lUb- 
>e<'tlon  idi  of  this  ?.ec;ion  tti  .ic'-ordance 
vl'h  the  terms  of  retirement  cojit  ilned  in 
aich  oblli;atliiu.'    Moneys  in  -urh  fund  shall 

>e  investfd  (»r  relnviy-.ted  bv  the  C)rporatu»ii 

n  lnfercst-^;e;:rtns  obligations  of  'he  United 
->tat?s  or  in  obligations  guaranteetl    is  'o  in- 

er'^t  aiiil  prlncipiil  bv  the  United  States- 
nroruird  That  when  'he  Cluss  A  sto<k  of  the 
Corporation  nncl  the  obllgatlor.s  issued   un- 

ler  iiubsection  idi  of  thi.i  .section  have  been 
-pilred    in    full,    anv    balance    remaining    in 

he  special  fund  shall  be  merged  ■aith  other 
Minds  of  the  CorpiTitloii  oljiained  tlirough 
'he  sale  ot  debentures  pursuant  to  .^ubsec- 
'lon  ibi  and  their  exchange  for  rlass  B 
^tock  pursuant  i-o  r.iibsecllon  io»,  and  shall 
■hereupon  b«  available  for  the  genernl  pur- 
poses of  this  Act 

(f»  Elxcept  IS  otherwise  provided  In  'his 
^ectli>n.  .ill  funds  available  to  the  Corp<jra- 
tlon    pursuant    to   this   .section,   and   receipts 

rom  Its  opertitloiis.  shall  be  available  to  the 
Corporation  for  Its  general  purposes  under 
•his  Act 

INtTML   M.\.NACEMtNT  OF  PE.\CE   HY    INVESTMENT 
CORHORATIONS 

Sec.  5.  lai  Until  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  section  6  of  this  Act  are  tuUy  met,  the 
Corporation  shall  be  .m  independent  agency 
•)t  the  United  St,ites 

ibt  The  maiuiitemeut  of  the  Corporation 
luring  Its  existence  ,ks  an  .igencv  of  t  i^e  Unit- 
ed Stites  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors 1  hereinafter  referred  to  ;is  the 
Board"  I  composed  of  ill  nve  rnemtjers 
appointed  from  private  life  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


who  shall  collectively  possess  broad  expe- 
rience in  various  areas  of  economic  endeavor; 
i2i  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  ser\e  ex  officio; 
i;}i  (our  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  (rom  various  United  States  agen- 
cies concerned  with  international  econr)mlc 
development:  and  i4i  .i  President  .ind  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  Corporation,  as 
set  forth  below  who  may  be  appointed  (rom 
private  life  or  (rom  public  service  All  mem- 
bers, except  those  serving  ex  officio,  shall 
ser\'e  at  the  ple.usure  of  the  President 

ici  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
from  .niorig  its  members  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
t>e  filed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
.ippolntment  .\  majority  of  the  Directors 
shall  constitute  .i  fiuorum.  and  action  shall 
be  taken  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present 

id)  Tlie  Board  shall  designate  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  se\en  members,  not  more 
thiui  two  of  whom  1  exclusive  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Corporation!  .shall  be  members  .ippolnted 
from  private  life  The  executive  committee 
shall  perforin  the  (unctions  and  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Board  at  such  times  and 
to  such  extent  as  shall  be  provided  In  the 
bylaws  of  the  Corporation 

lei  Members  of  the  Bo;ird  appointed  from 
private  life  shiill  receive  i  -  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  f)erformance  of  their 
tlutles.  plus  leimbursement  lor  necessary 
tr.ivel.  '"ubslst^'iice  aiui  oih«T  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  m  the  performance  of  such 
duties, 

ill  TViere  ■thnll  l»e  a  President  ol  the  Cor- 
ponitlon,  to  be  :ipp<iliitpd  In  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  .md  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  receive  a  ,Milury  .it  the  rate 

of  S per  annum,    iiid   who  shall  serve 

.Ts  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Corporation, 
us  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
.'IS  a  member  of  the  Board  The  President  of 
the  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
bvl.iws,  appoltit  Mich  officers  and  employees 
ivs  inay  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
biistnesH  of  the  c;orporntlon,  define  their 
diitlcn,  and  fix  their  compensation 

igi  There  .ihall  be  an  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  l)y  and  with  the  .advice  and 
consent  of  the  'Senate,  who  .«hall  receive  a 
•alarv  at   the  rate  o(  >  per  annum    The 

Executive  Vice  President  shall  serve  .is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  during  the  absence 
or  dlsi^blllty  of  the  President  thereof  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  such  office 

I  hi  No  director,  officer,  attornev.  .igent. 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  participate 
in  the  deliberation  upon  or  the  determina- 
tion of  anv  question  .^ITectlns;  his  personal 
interests  or  the  interests  of  atiy  government. 
cor')oratlon.  partnership,  or  .issoclatlon  in 
which  he  li  directly  or  indirectly  personally 
mterestetl 

111  The  President  may  also  appoint  an  ad- 
visor v  committee  to  the  Board,  composed  of 
indhidunis  tlr'.wn  from  private  and  public 
life  outside  the  United  States,  who  need 
not  be  citizens  ,»or  residents  of  the  United 
States 

TSAN^rElt  or  PEACE  BV  INVESTMENT  < ORPORA- 
TION  TO  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  AND  MANACE- 
ME.ST 

SEC  e  lai  When  the  class  A  stock  of  the 
Corporation  has  been  retired  in  full,  within 
IX  period  ol  six  years  or  less,  as  provided  in 
section  4iei.  in  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tive of  vesting  as  soon  .^s  (easlble  'he  man- 
agement of  th*!  Corporation  in  private  owner- 
ship, »he  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  submission  to 
the  Congress,  recommendations  for  such  leg- 
islation as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  (or 
the  orderly  transition  of  the  Corporation 
from  an  agency  of  the  United  States  to  a 
corporation    under    private    ownership    and 


management.  IncItMttllBl  (1)  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  transfer  'tD  tbk  owners  of  ihe  mit- 
standlng  peace  by  Investment  Debentures 
or  class  B  stock  of  the  Corporation  the  lussets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation,  i2i  ap- 
propriate provision  for  vesting  In  such  own- 
ers the  exclusive  voting  power  of  the  Cor- 
poration, with  each  owner  being  thereupon 
entitled  to  one  vote  per  share,  and  i.3l  such 
additional  provisions  as  may  he  necessary  to 
protect  any  out.staiidlng  investments  in  the 
Corporation  by  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  'he  Pri^ident,  in  connection  with  such 
submission  to  the  Congress,  shall  aKso  pro- 
vide recommendations  as  to  whether  a  stif- 
liclent  portion  of  the  obligations  purch.ised 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  p;irsuant 
to  section  4(dl  have  been  retired  to  Justify 
the  transfer  of  the  Corp<jratlon  from  public 
to  priv.ite  ownership  and  inan.igement 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  transfer  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  ia»,  a  complete  and 
final  accounting  shall  be  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Government  at  which  time 
the  Government  shall  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  all  Government  .services 
rendered  to  the  Corporation 

GENERAL     CORPORATE     POWERS     AND     Dt'TIFS 

Sec,  7,  (a)  For  the  piirpase  of  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Corporation 
sh.ill  have  succession  In  Us  corporate  name; 
may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
,'-halI  be  judicially  noticed;  may  sue  and  be 
sued  In  Its  corporate  name;  may  adopt, 
amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions i^overnlng  the  manner  In  which  its 
business  may  be  conducted  and  the  powers 
vested  in  it  may  he  exercised:  may  make  and 
carry  ovu  such  contracts  and  apreemonts  as 
are  necessary  and  advisable  :n  the  conduct 
of  Its  btislness,  ,ind  may  purchase,  discount, 
rediscount,  sell,  and  negotiate  i  with  or  with- 
out Its  endorsement  or  guarantee  I  and  t'liar- 
anlee  notes,  drntts.  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 
acceptances.  Including  bankers'  acceptances, 
cable  transfers,  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness in  carrying  otit  Its  functions  tin- 
der this  Act;  may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  officers  and  rmplovees  as 
may  be  necessarv  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, without  regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws 
or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  define  their 
authority  and  duties,  delegate  to  them  such 
powers  vested  In  the  Corporation  as  may  he 
necessary,  require  bonds  of  such  of  them 
as  may  he  desirable,  and  llx  the  penalties 
and  pay  the  premiums  of  such  bonds;  may 
.assign  or.  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit  upon 
such  terms  and  cnndltlon.s  .is  .'^hall  be  deter- 
mined reasonable,  any  evidence  of  rjebt,  con- 
tract, claim,  personal  property,  or  security 
held  by  the  Corporation  In  connection  with 
the  payment  of  loans  or  other  obligations. 
.ind  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  held 
by  the  Corporation;  may  set  up  f.r  engage 
such  FUbsicliarv  agencies  in  the  United  States 
or  In  underdeveloped  countries  as  will  fa- 
cilitate the  business  of  the  Corporation  and 
mav  enable  such  subsidiary  agencies  to  sell 
debentures  Issued  under  section  4ibl.  or  to 
sell  their  own  stock  (or  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing such  debentures;  may  acquire  bv  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  donations  such  real  prop- 
erty or  any  Interest  therein,  and  may  sell. 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  real  prop- 
erty. iVS  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
Its  business;  shall  determine  the  character 
of  and  the  necessity  for  its  obligations  and 
expenditures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
.shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  .Act.  and  provisions 
of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Government 
corporations;  may  pay  dividends  on  class  B 
stock  out  of  profits  or  other  earnings;  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mails  In  the  sime  manner  and  upon  the 
same  conditions  ;is  may  be  applicable  to 
the  executive  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government  until  such  time  as  It 
ceases  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States; 
and  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation  from 
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the  time  that  it  ceases  to  be  an  agency  of 
the  United  States,  The  foregoing  enumera- 
tion of  powers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  ex- 
clude other  lawful  jxiwers  necessary  to  the 
jmrposes   of   the   Corpor.ition 

(b)  Notwlthstaiuling  the  jirovlslons  of  sec- 
tion i<5;)  i)f  title  18.  United  States  Code,  any 
person,  incUidint;  any  individual,  parlner- 
.'-hip,  corporation  or  association,  may  upon 
proper  ,aithori/,iition  ,ut  lor  or  jiartlclpate 
wl'li  tlie  Corpor.iUun  iii  any  operation  or 
transaction    eniiatted    in    Ijy    liie   Corporation 

ici  Section  201  il  the  G<nernment  Cor- 
Iioration  Control  .Act.  ,is  amended  i31  U  S  C. 
Hf)>'i\ .  IS  .iinended  liy  .striking  Uierefrom  the 
words  .iiHl  i5i  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  words  i  .5 1  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  i  ti )  I'cace  by  Investment 
Corporation 

idi  When  the  Corporation  is  transl erred 
to  jirivate  i  wnershlp  .md  management  as 
provided  In  section  G.  it  shall,  m  addition  to 
the  corporate  powers  and  duties  set  forth 
above  lii  this  section,  he  empowered  to  ex- 
ercise inter  alia  the  luncilons  of  ,tn  invest- 
ment trust,  to  eslablisli  such  iiisurarico  .^ys- 
teir.s  as  may  be  deemed  in  lurtherance  of  the 
jjurposes  (if  tlils  Art  and  to  er.faue  in  (jtlier 
.ictivltles  f;enerall>  in  line  with  those  ol 
Corporations  cntraizoo  in  su.'li  I  unctions  when 
operatli;i;  under  private  ownership  and  man- 
agement. 

PFN.^I.    riii'VlsMN.S 

Sec.  8.  (a)  .Ml  j^'ener.il  licn.il  statutes  rc- 
l.iting  to  the  larceny,  embe/zlement ,  >  r  i  n- 
version  of  jmblic  moneys  or  propertv  i  l  ;lie 
United  Stales  shall  apply  to  the  moiievs  mid 
property  of  the  Corporation 

ibl  Any  person  who.  wlili  iiufnt  'o  de- 
Iraud  the  Corporation,  or  to  deceive  any 
director,  olliccr.  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  otliccr  ur  employee  oi  the  United 
.States,  makes  any  lalse  entry  m  ,iiiv  Ijook 
of  the  Corporation,  or  mikes  any  lalse  report 
or  st.itement  for  the  Corporation,  shall,  upon 
conviction  ihereol.  be  lined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  lor  not  more  than  live 
years,  or  lioth. 

(C)  Any  person  who  .--ha!!  icceive  any  rom- 
pcnsatlon.  rebate,  or  reward,  or  shall  enter 
iiito  any  conspiracy,  collusion,  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  Corporation  or  wrongiully  and  unla'w- 
iiillv  lo  defeat  its  jnirposes.  shall  on  convic- 
tion I  hereof,  be  lined  not  more  than  .^ICUOO 
or  imprlsotied  lor  not  more  th:in  live  venrs, 
or  both 

REPORTS    .".ND    .^rt'DICS 

Sec.  !>.  la)  The  Corporation  shall  submit 
to  the  President.  lor  transmission  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session,  a  complete  and  detailed  anntial  re- 
port of  It-s  cperatior.K  under  this  Act 

I  b)  The  Corporation,  immoditaely  upon  its 
establishment,  shall  commence  studies  ol  ad- 
ditional measures,  including  tax  measures, 
which  vi'ould  lurther  promote  the  flow  of 
private  capital  trcm  the  United  States  to 
tinderdeveloped  .ireas  of  the  world  consistent 
with  the  econoinic  and  financial  policies  of 
the  United  States.  Such  studies  shall  be  am- 
plified in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
Corporation.  .As  soon  as  practicable,  and  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Corporation,  it  shall  prepare  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  the  initial  re- 
sults of  such  studies,  including  legislative 
recommendations 

(  IT.'.TION 

Sec  10  Tills  .\cl  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Peace    by    Investment    Corporation    Act    of 

I'j— • 

The  analy.sis  presented  by  Mr.  Javits 

IS  as  follows : 

Section-by-Section    .Analysis    of   Peace    by 
I.westment  Corporation  Bill 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  which  are  to  establish  and  expand  peo- 


ple-to-people relationships  in  the  economic 
lield;  to  encourage  an  expanded  How  of  pri- 
vate capital  investment  Irom  the  United 
States  into  economically  sound  enterprises 
in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  vs'orld  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace  through  mutual  eco- 
nomic progress:  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
jirivate  Investors  [jartlcipatlng  m  this  (low  of 
capital  so  as  to  lorge  more  direct  links  among 
the  peojjle  of  the  world.  ,ind  lor  other  jnir- 
poses 

Section  2  authorizes  llie  Corporation  to 
purchase  the  securities  and  obligations  ol.  or 
make  loans  to  (Ai  any  iinderdevelo))ed  roiiii- 
try  or  iiolitical  subdivl.slon  tliereol,  i  IS  i  ,:iiy 
jnibllc  agency  or  instrumentality  ol  any  sncli 
i-ouiitry.  or  iCi  any  private  or  .-emlprix  ate 
l.rm,  corporation  or  association  tioiug  or  in- 
tending to  do  Ijusmess  wholly  or  mainly  in 
any  such  I'ountry  or  countries  Investments 
would  be  conlined  to  economically  sound 
undertakings  ol  a  prolit-maKlng  nature,  with 
emphasis  on  the  encouragement  ol  small  .iiid 
moderate  .si/ed  enterpri.-es  This  sectiijii  also 
authorizes  the  Corpor,'tion  to  jirovide  lech- 
lucal  assistance  but  v.ili  ]iot  duplicate  such 
iissistaiice  already  ;iviillai)le  l  rom  otl.er 
.sources 

Section  :i  est.iljiishes  basic  trileri:i  lor  'he 
investment  procram  of  the  Corporation  As  a 
necessary  condiiion  ii  r  making  such  inveM- 
inents  the  Corpor.iii  n  would  have  to  imd 
ihai,  1  1  siicli  (jrojeci  met  sound  economic 
(  rueri.i:  'J  i  I.  aii  niiaiicing  or  ■  quay  a.s.slst- 
.tuce  Would  i.oi  CiKe  the  i)lace  of  Hinds  whl.h 
would  i^ihcrwise  .lov.-  rciiciily  lor  the  .same 
purpose:  ,'.  i  m  ihe  investment  i-rograin  in 
u^eneral  was  i  onsisu-nt  with  the  jiolicy  ol  the 
L.'nited  .stiles  to  maintain  maximum  em- 
plovmenl  ijroduction,  and  parchaslng  jjower 
wiiliin  I  he  domestic  economy;  4)  the  jiro- 
t-ram  m  Leiierid  \va,s  consistent  with  the  [jro- 
miAion  v)t  a  :  al  islactory  balalice-ol-jjay- 
luents  posrdon  lor  the  L'nittd  Slates,  and  b) 
the  program  m  Mener.il  was  in  accord  with 
the  general  mli  riuilional  economic  and  po- 
litical policies  ol  the  United  States.  The 
Corporation  woiild  ,ilso  ije  re(]uired  lo  obtain 
the  \  iev.'s  ol  the  country  i.i  which  ihe  af- 
lected  enterprise  would  he  located 

Section  4  sets  lorth  the  means  lo  jjroviue 
liatic  Imanciiig  ol  tlie  Ci<rporalion,  .Sub.sec- 
"iou  lai  stales  thai  lo  jirovide  initial  and 
temporary  capital  liind.s  lor  its  operations, 
the  Corporation  would  Ije  authorized  to  isjue 
class  .\  stock  ol  50  shares  ol  par  value  oi  tI 
million  per  share  totaling  i-50  million.  This 
class  A  stock  vs'ould  Ik-  .-ubscribed  lo  by  the 
U,S,  Government  ihruugli  the  .Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury, 

.~>ubsection  ibi  ;iuiliorizes  the  Corpora- 
lion  10  otter  for  public  sale  "'Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Debentures"  in  denominations  ol  $5. 
So  long  as  the  Corporation  remains  an 
.;gency  ol  the»United  .States  the  amount  of 
debentures  issued  in  any  one  year  :rliall  not 
exceed  $375  million  and  the  total  amount 
ol  such  debentures  outstaiidina  .tt  ,iuy  time 
shall   not   exceed   $1,25   billion. 

Subsection  (o  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  exchange  at  the  option  ol  the  holder,  .iny 
debenture  issued  under  subsection  ib)  !or 
class  B  stock  whicli  the  Corporation  may 
issue  subject  to  the  approval  i.jI  the  .'Secre- 
lary  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
lo  issue  from  time  lo  time,  by  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  its  notes,  de- 
bentures, bonds  or  other  oblieatlons  ]jro- 
vided  that  the  issue  of  such  obligation  .shall 
not  exceed  $60  million  in  any  one  \ear  nor 
shall  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  obliga- 
tions outstanding  at  any  one  time  exceed  $300 
million,  nor  shall  any  such  obligations  be  1.5- 
sued  more  than  6  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  issue,  nor  shall  any  such  obligations 
be  issued  except  so  long  .is  the  Corporation 
remains  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
Such  obligutlons  would  be  Interest  bearing 
and  would  have  varied  maturities  not  m  ex- 
cess of  20  years,  with  provision  for  retire- 
ment before  maturity. 


Subse<'lion  (e)  provides  that  one-nflh  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Debentures  be  earmarked  in  ,i  special 
Hind  lor  the  retirement  of  the  class  .\  stock 
whicli  would  have  lo  be  retired  In  full  within 
6  years  or  less  Irom  the  dale  of  original  Issue 
of  class  B  slock 

Subsection  ifl  st.it.es  that  except  as  uther- 
v.ise  jjrovlded  in  section  4  of  this  bill,  all 
Hinds  available  to  the  Corporation  imrsuant 
to  this  section,  and  as  earnings  Irom  its 
operations,  shall  be  available  for  its  t-eneral 
ptirjjoses  under  the  act. 

.Section  :>  tie-crihes  tlie  loiip.  oi  innial 
m.uumement  of  the  Corporation 

subseclioii  (a)  [irovldes  that  the  Corpora- 
tion sh.ill  be  .in  independent  agency  of  the 
United  .st.iirs.  ".\i\\\  tiiC  'diiditions  set  lorth 
m  ^ectlon  G  of  the  act  are  fully  met. 

Subsection  ibi  :  i.iles  th.ii  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Corporation  during  it-s  existence 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  Statues  would  con- 
sist of  a  Board  of  Directors  ol  15  members 
consisting  of  .1  President,  and  Executive  Vice 
President  apixilntcd  by  the  President  of  the 
United  .Stales  irom  private  life  or  from  pub- 
lic service;  5  memliers  api>iinted  irom  jirivate 
Me  by  the  President  of  the  Uoiled  Slates, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  ol  the  .Senate: 
4  members  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  .States  Irom  various  U.S  .igencies 
concerned  with  international  economU-  de- 
velopment; and  the  Secretaries  of  .State, 
Tieasury,  Commerce,  and  L.ibor.  :,cr\lng  ex 
officio. 

.Subsections  ici  Ihrom-h  lii  provide  for 
tlie  election  of  a  Chairman,  designation  of 
an  Fxecutivc  Committee,  the  ciim))ensatlon 
ol  the  Board,  the  President  of  tlie  Corfxjra- 
tion.  and  the  Executive  Vice  President  and 
authorized  the  President  ol  tlie  United  Slates 
l/j  api)oiiu  an  .^dlvsorv  Committee  to  the 
Hoard, 

Section  0  establishes  a  method  of  transfer 
of  the  Corporation  to  private  ownership  and 
management  .Subsection  (ai  jirovldes  that 
v/hen  the  cla.ss  .A  .stock  ol  the  CVirporatlon 
has  been  retired  in  full  within  the  jjerlod 
of  six  \ears  or  less  provided  in  section  4(d) 
of  this  Act.  the  Board  shall  transmit  lo  ihe 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  .,ubmls- 
-sion  to  the  C^iiiaress.  recommendations  for 
.uch  legislation  :is  may  be  necessary  lo  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  iransiiion  oi  the  Cor- 
poration Irom  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
to  a  corporation  under  jirlvate  ownershiii  and 
management.  Including  (1)  approprlLite  jjro- 
\ision  lor  iran.sfer  to  the  owners  (;1  the  out- 
standing Peace  by  Investment  Debentures 
or  class  is  stock  ol  the  Corporation,  the  assets 
.liid  liabilities  <j1  ihc  Corporation.  (2|  appro- 
jiriate  iirovislon  for  vesting  in  such  ow'ners 
the  exclusive  voting  power  fif  the  Corporation 
originally  vested  in  the  owners  of  class  A 
,-iock,  with  each  owner  beins;  thereupon  en- 
titled to  one  vote  per  share,  and  i3)  .such 
■idditional  provisions  as  may  be  necess.iry  to 
jirotect  any  outstanding  investments  in  the 
Corporation  by  the  United  .States:  Provided, 
Tliat  the  President,  in  connection  •.vith  such 
submission  to  the  Congress,  shall  aUso  jirovide 
recommendations  as  to  whether  .i  sufficient 
jx^rii.jn  ol  the  obliaailons  [lurcli.osed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  lo  section 
4(di  ol  this  Act  nave  been  retired  to  justify 
the  transfer  of  the  Corporation  from  public 
10  private  ownership  and  management 

Subsection  ibi  slates  that  a  complete  and 
final  accounting  sliall  be  made  by  the  Cor- 
[xjration  and  the  Government,  at  which  time 
the  Government  shall  receive  rea.sonable 
'  ompensation  :or  all  Government  services 
rendered   the  Corporation 

.Section  7  establishes  general  corporate 
powers   and   duties  lor  the   Corporation, 

Section  8  sets  up  jienal  jirovisions  with 
respect  lo  larceny  and  embezzlement  of  the 
Corporation's  funds  or  propertv. 

Section  9  calls  for  periodic  rejxirts  to  the 
Congress  and  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
make  certain  studies. 
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Section  10  provides  that  thl«  act  may  be 
cited  .IS  The  Ptafe  by  Investment  Corpora- 
tion Act    it      -4- 

\U  JA\;iTS  Mr.  President,  the  cor- 
poiation.  named  the  Peace  by  Invest- 
:n.:it  Corp.."  based  on  the  concept  of 
CiDveniment-piivate  enterprise  cooper- 
ation.  would  enable  US.  investors,  par- 
ticularly small  invfstors,  to  participate 
in  the  -;t()wth  of  etTectlve  private  enter- 
prise in  developing  nations  now  heavily 
dependent  of  U  S  Kovc'rnmental  and 
other  offlfial  aid.  It  is  designed  to  expand 
by  $1  25  billion  the  flow  of  U  S  private 
uuestments  in  sound  economic  projects 
m  underdeveloped  areas 

Clearly  the  time  has  arrived  for  Con- 
izu'ss  to  act  on  this  new  approach  to 
foremn  aid  NotwlthstandinL'  Vietnam 
and  !he  crisis  of  our  cities,  we  cannot 
abandon  our  concern  for  the  future  of 
the  dcvelopiiiL'  world  We  cannot  cry  out: 
Stop  the  world,  we  want  to  ;'et  off."  Our 
future  1.S  Ultimately  tied  to  the  underde- 
veloped world.  After  all.  that  world  con- 
tains two-thirds  of  humanity,  2  billion 
people 

Under  tlje  terms  of  this  legislation  I  am 
mtioducint:  with  a  rather  extraordinary 
t:roup  (It  bipaitisan  cosponsors.  .550  mil- 
lion m  initial  and  temporary  capital 
funds  for  the  corporation  would  be  .>ub- 
.ciibed  bv  fhe  US  Gov  mment  through 
the  US.  Treasury  Dunns:  the  first  6 
years  of  its  operation,  the  corporation 
would  also  be  authorized  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  in  amounts  not  exceeding 
StJO  million  m  any  one  year — but  not 
to  fxceed  S30()  million  at  any  one  time. 

The  ino,-;t  important  .source  of  the  cor- 
poratioiVs  funds,  however,  would  be  ob- 
tained Throuuh  the  sale  of  peace  bv  in- 
vestment debentures  in  .small  denomina- 
tions to  the  American  public.  These  de- 
bentures could  produce  up  to  .S375  million 
in  any  one  year,  but  not  to  exceed  SI. 25 
billion  at  any  ')ne  time.  During  the  ini- 
tial 6-year  period  of  the  corporation's 
existence,  it  will  function  as  an  atcnoy 
of  the  United  States.  Upon  letirement  of 
the  Government's  participation,  the  cor- 
poration would  i,'o  throut;h  an  orderly 
transition  trom  an  anency  of  the  govern- 
ment to  private  operation  and  manage- 
ment 

The  corporation  would  be  authorized 
to  invest  :n  economically  >ound  under- 
takings of  a  profttmaking  nature  with 
t.-mphas!.-  un  "he  eacnira^enuiu  oi  small 
and  moderate-sized  enterprises.  Invest- 
iiifiu-s  of  the  corporation  would  have  to 
be  L;enerally  consistent  with  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  with  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  program,  and  with 
the  policy  -.o  maintain  maximum  domes- 
tic employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  foreign  aid 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate  for  a  vote 
this  year,  it  will  come  to  a  Senate  which 
has  deep  misi^ivlaus  about  voting  for 
the  S2  9  billion  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  "he  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  :t  is  so  ordered 


Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  most 
likely  result  will  be  drastic  cutbacks  and 
chanktes  in  the  program  as  we  know  it 
today,  if  not  a  complete  uvi  rhaul  of  the 
program  which  could  nullify  it  entirely. 
A  new  approach  to  foreign  aid  is  needed 
now  Such  an  approach  is  embodied  in 
the  Peace  by  Investment  Corporation  we 
propose  today  It  is  tlie  right  approach  at 
the  ri'fht  time 

Tlie  growing  gap  between  the  How  of 
actual  economic  assistance  from  indus- 
trial nations  to  developing  countries  and 
their  absorptive  capacity  is  growing  and 
cannot  be  overcome  by  aid  trom  govern- 
ments, by  international  lending  agen- 
cies, or  by  private  investment  at  the 
present  rate  The  requirement  for  de- 
velopment capital-  estimated  at  be- 
tween S5  to  S20  billion  a  year  above  what 
IS  being  provided  now — is  simply  beyond 
what  is  obtainable  from  the  industrial- 
ized nations  today.  Resources  on  such  a 
.scale  are  available  only  from  ma.ior  in- 
crease in  private  investment. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  folly  for  us 
to  believe  that  we  can  continue  to  exist 
in  peace  in  a  v^orld  still  heavily  lavaued 
by  lumger  and  poverty.  Tlie  great  bulk 
of  mankind  it  ill  lives  on  bare  subsistence 
and  envies  the  opulence  in  which  even 
our  poor  live  by  their  standards,  let  alone 
those  of  us  who  are  well  off 

The  gap  between  rich  and  ixx)r  nations 
must  be  i  educed  Tlie  Americ&n  commit- 
ment to  aid  developing  nations  must 
continue,  not  for  humanitarian  rea.sons 
but  for  the  hard,  practical  reason  that 
in  an  atmosphere  of  economic  and  social 
improvement,  political  institutions  in 
developing  nations  will  be  able  to  grow 
and  will  make  possible  the  emergence  of 
a  stable  international  order. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
desiLined  to  make  a  maior  contribution 
to  the  provision  of  private  development 
capital  and  technical  know-how  to  de- 
veloping cotmtries.  The  principal  func- 
tion of  the  federally  chartered  corpora- 
tion created  by  the  bill  is  to  act  as  a  cata- 
Ivst.  to  tap  the  vast  private  resources 
available  in  the  United  States  and  make 
a  portion  of  it.  $1.25  billion,  available 
for  investment  m  profitmaking  enter- 
prises in  the  developing  portions  of  the 
world.  Such  a  corporation  would  be  in 
a  l.Htter  position  than  our  Governmer.t 
to  assist  developing  countries  in  develop- 
ing their  industries,  the  skill  of  their 
manpower,  their  distribution  facilities, 
and  to  create  new  employment. 

The  lormat  of  a  federally  chartered 
corporation  is  not  the  novelty  it  was 
when  I  first  broached  this  idea  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  15 
years  ago.  Today  this  concept  ;s  embodied 
m  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp  ; 
in  the  Corjxiration  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, in  proposals  designed  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  domestic  poverty,  and  in 
the  economic  assistance  programs  of  two 
industrfteiized  countries,  the  United 
Kingdom — the  Commonwealth  Develop- 
ment Corp — and  thf  Girman  Federal 
Rep'.iblic — Germ.an  I")evelopment  C'lrp 

Each  of  these  proposals  is  predicated 
on  the  proposition  that  government  can 
best  achieve  broad  national  objectives  by 
utilizing  its  resources  as  "seed  money" 


as  an  incentive  to  tap  vast  private  re- 
sources 

The  idea  for  a  Peace  by  Investment 
Corporation  originated  with  my  brother, 
Benjamin  A  Javits.  a  well-known  lawyer 
and  economist,  who  for  many  years  has 
wiitlen  extensively  on  the  subject,  in- 
cluding a  book,  'Peace  by  Investnumt  " 
Later  he  was  joined  by  Leon  H.  Keyser- 
ling.  former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
p]conomic  Advi.sers.  who  helped  in  refin- 
ing the  thesis  which  the  bill  implements 
In  the  case  of  the  Peace  by  Investment 
Corporation,  the  initial  lunds  of  the  cor- 
poration are  provided  by  Government  to 
attract  those  sources  of  cainlal — small 
and  medium  iii\(stors — for  whom  mvtst- 
ment  m  developing  countries  would 
otherwise  be  too  risky. 

Funds  from  private  investors  would  be 
attracted  to  the  corporation  becau.se  first. 
It  would  provide  for  a  diversity  of  iiruate 
investment  overseas,  thus  mmimizmiz  the 
risks  inherent  in  single  ijr;)jLCt  ventures 
or  investment  in  one  commodity  lield; 
second,  it  would  true  small  investors  an 
opportunity  to  inirticipate  in  ixxiU  d  in- 
vestment jirojects.  far  greater  m  scope 
than  any  thus  far  attempted,  under  the 
.skilled  management  which  investment  of 
the  contemplated  magnitude  and  charac- 
ter would  encourage,  and.  third,  it  would 
provide  the  American  people  with  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  major 
constructive  venture  to  help  their  fellow 
men  The  corporation  would  also  attract 
private  funds  becau.se  it  would  piovlde 
for  i)rofitable  investment  opportunities. 
The  criteria  established  under  section 
2  of  the  bill  ensure  tliat  the  corporation 
would  be  in  business  to  develop  iir.der- 
taklngs  of  a  profitmaking  nature,  with 
emphasis  on  the  encouragement  of  small 
and  mixlcrate  sized  enterprises  '  This 
does  not  mean  that  it  would  .seek  in- 
vestments only  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  or  that  it  would  compete 
in  areas  which  already  attract  adequate 
private  or  public  funds.  On  tlio  contrary. 
It  would  seek  to  develop  new  enterpri.ses 
which  have  not  been  able  to  attract  in- 
vestment for  (.nie  reason  or  anotlier.  It 
would  take  ri.sks  and  it  should.  It  could 
utilize  existing  U.S.  investment  ruaianty 
programs — or  create  new  ones  if  its  man- 
agement feels  they  are  needed.  It  would 
provide  technical  assistance  along  with 
the  investments  it  makes. 

This  facility  has  proven  to  be  in- 
strumental in  the  success  of  the  Adcla 
Investment  Corporation  which  operates 
in  Latin  America  with  private  capital 
and  with  loans  from  private  and  public 
sources. 

The  Peace  by  Investment  Corporation 
IS  needed  becaiLse  existing  methods  have 
not  been  .-uccessful  m  attractuig  a  large 
volume  of  private  investment  in  develop- 
ing countries  Investment  surveys,  in- 
vestment cuaranties.  and  tax  incentives 
ran  be  credited  only  with  keeping  the 
flow  of  private  U  S.  investment  to  de- 
veloping eoimtnes  from  declining  fur- 
ther. It  IS  true  that,  for  the  past  4  to  5 
years  these  protirarns  have  been  severely 
handicapped  by  the  administration's 
balance-of-payments  program  which, 
while  ostensibly  restricted  the  outflow  of 
private  capital  only  to  industrialized  na- 
tions, has  in  fact  acted  as  a  major  drag 
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on  all  investment  outflows,  including 
tho.se  to  developing  countries.  But  even 
before  the.se  restrictions  were  imposed, 
statistical  evidence  does  not  support  the 
case  that  these  programs  have  been  very 
successful 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  two 
charts — one  headed  "International  In- 
vestment Po.sition  of  the  United  States, 
1964,  1965,  1966. ■■  and  the  other  "Direct 
Investment  Capital  Outflows  to  and  U.S. 
Share  in  Reinvested  Earnings  of  Foreign 
Corporations  in  All  Areas  and  in  De- 
veloping Countries,  1961.  1964-66," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL    INVtSTMfNT   POSlTllirv    OF    THf   IIMTLD 
bTATfS    1964,  196!),  1966,  TOTAL  AND  BY  TYPt 

|lii  billions  ol  U  S  dollarsj 


1964 

1965 

1966 

Private  investmecit^  tpf>il 

lb  8 

81    1 

86.? 

Long  term 

64.9 

7U.9 

?i)  6 

Direct 

44  4 

49  3 

!iJ  6 

Foieipn  flolhr  ti.ind'; 

8.? 

9.1 

9.  & 

foreign  cofporfltif)n  stocks 

e.  3 

b.O 

4  3 

Bankinyi  ciainis  ' 

4.1 

4.3 

4.0 

Other-   . 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

1  E«cludes  $?O0CH)0.niiO  iipttei)  SiJ.iinsI  d  relatert  outflow  o( 
U  S  direct  investment  ciniHI 

.'Includes  $24b,00D  UUU  loaned  tu  C3M,idd  in  connection  ftiin 
Columbia  River  power  development 

Source:  Survey  ol  Current  Business,  US  Department  ot 
Commerce 


DIRECT  i:*VtSTMFNT  CAPITAL  OUTFLOWS  TO  AND  US    SHARE  IN   REINVESTED   [ARNINGS  OF  FOREIGN  CORPORATIU'.S 
IN  ALL  AREAS  OF  THF  WORLD  AND  IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES,  1961,  1964,  196b.  1966 


All  areas  total    .  ..  .... 

latin  American  Reoublici,  total 

Other  Western  Heniisphere  (excludmu  Canada) 

Africa   lutai  

Middle  East 1 , 

Far  East       j. .. 


•  Mostly  Investment  in  petroleum 

Source.  Survey  ol  Current  Business.  U  S   Department  ol  Commerce, 


Nei  capital  outflows  Reinvested  earnings  Tjtal 

1961     1964    1965    1966     1961     1964     lyp'i     :i66     .961     1364     i96b     1966 

147     :  4?     3  42     3.54     IPS     1.43     IM     172     2.52     3,85    4  96       5  26 


14 

14 

.18 

.16 

22 

.?? 

.31 

.30 

.36 

.35 

.49 

.46 

|j3 

.12 

U9 

.11 

30 

.03 

04 

.U4 

.33 

.15 

.13 

15 

12 

14 

17 

.1)9 

.  51 

04 

lib 

07 

63 

.18 

.22 

16 

11 

1  04 

I  25 

1  12 

01 

,01 

.  1! 

.05 

.25 

.13 

02 

18 

.18 

.09 

-  72 

.06 

■-16 

,  lU 

.74 

,24 

.24 

.19 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Peace  by  Investment 
Corporation  would  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  increasing  private  investment  to 
the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world. 
The  concept  embodied  in  the  corporation 
has  attracted  the  support  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In 
its  report  of  March  31.  1968.  the  commit- 
tee called  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
corporation.  Earlier,  the  Advlsorv  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign 
Aid.  chaired  by  Arthur  K.  Watson,  chair- 
man of  IBM  World  Trade  Corp..  said  that 
this  approach  "deserves  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  as  a  way  of  helping  to 
fill  the  capital  pap  with  private  re- 
.sources.  ■  Also  David  Bell,  while  Adminis- 
trator of  .'\ID.  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
FrrBRi.-HT  supported  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
this  measure. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Senate — par- 
ticularly the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— give  this  concept  its  most  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  now  has 
far  more  cosponsors  than  it  ever  had 
before.  In  addition,  it  has  been  espoused 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, seeking  ways  and  means  to 
increase  private  enterprise  participation 
m  developing  countries  and  to  deal  w^ith 
our  foreign  aid  problem  without  overtax- 
ing our  budget.  Tlie  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Leonard  Farbstein,  of  New 
York.  IS  to  be  congratulated  for  the  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  subcommittee.  It 
has  received  the  approval  of  a  very  high- 
level  committee,  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid, 
which  was  organized  pursuant  to  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 


I  sponsored.  They  reported  favorably  on 
it.  and  previously  AID  Administrator 
David  Bell  supported  hearings  on  it. 
Moreover,  it  has  received  much  favorable 
comment  throughout  the  Nation.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  is  now  an  idea  which 
has  definitely  come  into  its  time:  and  I 
wish  to  do  even-thing  I  can  to  get  an 
early  hearing  and  early  action  by  the 
Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  have  an  additional 
3  minutes,  so  that  I  may  respond  to  his 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MILLER,  Mr.  President.  I  veiy 
much  appreciate  the  opportunity  Liven 
me  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  join 
with  him  and  others  in  cosponsonng 
what  I  think  is  a  very  enlightened  and 
forward-looking  measure. 

I  make  the  point  that  in  considering 
legislation  such  as  this,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  possibly  should  be  drafted 
with  an  amendment  to  insure,  if  neces- 
sary, that  in  the  case  of  investment  in 
other  countries,  and  especially  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  the  corporation  will 
have  the  power  to  join  in  a  consortium 
or  a  joint  venture  with  local  nationals, 
so  that  whatever  investment  undertak- 
ing becomes  involved  v.ill  not  be  exclu- 
sively a  U.S.-imderwritten  activity. 

I  note  that  in  Venezuela,  for  example, 
there  is  a  trend  on  the  part  of  some  U.S. 
corporations  now  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments, either  with  the  Venezuelan  De- 
velopment Corporation  or  with  local  na- 
tionals, whereby  there  is  a  large  share 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  local  na- 


tionals or  the  local  government  in  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  as  much  as 
50  percent  in  some  cases. 

I  merely  make  this  observation  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  lor  what  it  is 
worth,  because  I  Ix^lieve  that  it  is  some- 
thiim  that  the  proposed  new  Corijoration 
should  have  the  ixjwer  to  implement, 
where  the  local  situation  indicates  its 
desirability. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  eminently  correct,  and  inits  his  finger, 
indeed,  upon  the  modern  trend  in  lesix-ct 
to  this  type  of  activity. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  contained  in  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced, entirely  accommodate  that 
concept.  The  AdiMa  Investment  Co.. 
to  whi''h  I  have  nferrtd.  operates  only 
that  way.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  capital 
it  ^lenerally  invests  is  relatively  small 
compared  to  the  total.  1  .hould  like  to 
L'ive  an  example  of  tliat.  which  will  in- 
terest the  Senator  from  Iowa  and.  I  am 
;  lire  the  Senate. 

They  recently  financed  a  kralt  paper 
mill  m  Brazil.  That  involves  the  produc- 
tion of  pai:)er  which  is  used  lor  bags  and 
similar  fairly  heavy  duties.  Adela  put  up 
a  little  under  S3  million,  but  the  fact 
that  they  jjui  up  that  much,  with  their 
reputation  for  astuteness  and  technical 
aid  to  developing  jnojccts,  jnoduced  S30 
million  more,  which  was  ))ut  up  by  the 
promoters  of  the  mill,  who  happened  to 
be  a  very  prominent  financial  and  indus- 
trial group  in  Brazil,  by  the  World  Bank, 
by  the  International  Financial  Corp..  by 
the  Inter-American  Develoiiment  Bank, 
and  by  the  Development  Bank  of  Brazil. 
This  is  an  example  of  why  .$1.25  billion 
put  u)i  this  way  can  result  in  $10  billion 
or  more  of  actual  new  productive  activ- 
ity. You  cannot  do  that  with  Govern- 
ment. When  we  appropriate  whatever  we 
do.  say  on  the  order  of  magnitude  of  S2.5 
billion,  that  is  it  But  wlien  you  do  some- 
thing like  this,  you  really  have  an  enor- 
mous multiplier  effect.  I  am  t-rateful  to 
my  colleague  for  bringing  that  out, 

Mr.  MILLER    Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from   New  York 
may  have  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  indicates 
that  the  bill  is  constructed  to  permit 
this  to  be  done.  My  only  concern  is  that, 
while  we  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration by  forcing  it  to  do  .so.  we  make 
it  clear,  as  a  matter  of  policy — and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  al- 
ready done  .so.  and  ijerhaps  nailed  it 
down  by  a  committee  report,  in  which  I 
concur — that  the  ixilicy  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  is  to  en- 
courage that  local  activity  or  investment 
by  local  nationals  be  given  the  highest 
priority  where  it  is  desirable  lo  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
That  is  precisely  what  will  be  done,  as- 
suming we  get  somewhere  with  this  mat- 
ter. 


REVISION  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  published  a  letter 
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from  Dr  Howard  Hanson  distinguished 
director  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Music  at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
stressing  the  importance  of  tlie  revision 
of  the  copyright  law 

Dr  Han.son.  a  writer,  composer,  and 
conductor,  has  iiad  his  works  performed 
by  major  orchestras  and  bands  both  here 
ar.d  abroad  He  also  has  served  as  i?uest 
conductor  m  leadir.t;  cities  m  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Hi'  won  a  Pulit/er  Prize  m  1944.  re- 
ceived the  Oeor-:i'  Peabtjdy  Award  m  l'J46. 
and  the  Hunti!it;ton  Hartford  Founda- 
tion Award  \n  1949  He  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  SUte  Council  of  Arts  and 
ha.s  served  as  a  consultant  to  our  State 
Department. 

In  view  of  his  outstandinii  record  in 
the  musical  field.  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  be  interested 
in  readmit  his  views  on  the  copyntiht 
revision  bill  which  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  now  under 
study  by  the  Senate  Judiciai-y  Subcom- 
mrtee  on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Cipvriirhts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ti-.a*  Dr  Hanson's  letter,  as  published 
in  the  New. York  Time-s  of  April  14.  1968. 
b«'  printed  in  the  Record. 

T!:erc   being   no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
iis  follows: 
Prom  the  New  York  Tlnjes.  Apr    14.   19681 

For   Revision   of   Copvrk-.iit    Law 
To  the  EanoR 

An  extremely  anporUint  bill  .itfecnng  Uie 
reiiUve  and  i-iiluir.il  Uevelopment  ol  the 
United  St.i:es  !i  is  recentlv  tx^n  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representiitlves  ol  Uie  Coii- 
^resci  .ini.l  u  now  betore  the  LTnileti  Stales 
Seii.ice. 

It  h.»8  to  do  with  the  revision  of  the  copy- 
right I.iw  which  protects  the  rli^hts  of  aii- 
'hurs.  composers  and  creative  .irUsis  in  gen- 
rral  m  their  cre.uians  It  Is  important  not 
Illy  to  the  i.re;-.tijrs  themselves  but  to  every 
itUen  '*ho  13  interested  In  the  creative  de- 
■■t-ii>pment3  of  t.ie  .irts  In  the  United  States. 
The  present  copyright  law  Ls.  without  ques- 
Moii  obsolete.  I:  w.is  eniicted  in  1909.  .Since 
:h.it  time  there  .i;ive  been  techmc.il  develop- 
:uents  .md  ohunRes  which  could  hardly  have 
been  dre:ime<l  of  .ilmost  sixty  veurs  .ii»o  In 
mus>ic,  lor  exiimple,  the  techiiiciil  progress  in 
rwordlni?,  ridlo.  television,  motion  pictures 
md  the  like  has  completely  .iltered  the 
stiitiis  of  both  music  md  the  comjwser  of 
music. 

FEW     SArECr.\RDS 

Even  without  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  technological  development  the 
original  copyright  law  Wiis  not  i^enerous  m 
saiegtiardlng  the  rights  of  the  .author,  com- 
posK-r  or  .irtist. 

In  the  tirst  place,  the  copyright  protection 
on  an  individual  work  is  for  .i  period  of  28 
years  It  Is  true  that  such  .i  copyright  may  be 
renewed  for  x  second  term  of  28  years.  The 
law  on  such  renewals,  however,  is  strict  and 
rigid  The  renewal  must  be  claimed  wuhm 
the  year  preceding  the  expiration  date  of  the 
original  copyright  date  One  day  later  is  too 
late' 

Unless  a  valid  renewal  claim  and  fee  .ire 
received  In  the  Copyright  Office  before  the 
first  copyright  term  expires  copyright  pro- 
tection IS  lost  permanently  .ind  the  book. 
music,  art  object  or  whatever  enters  the 
■public  domain  '  This  means,  :n  other  words. 
'-hat  the  .luthor  of  the  work  loses  .ill  rights 
'X)  the  product  of  his  labor 

The  new  law  proposes  that  copyright  pro- 
tection shall  be  extended  to  the  lUe  of  the 
composer  plus  fifty  years.  This  is  the  com- 


:in'!i  practice  :ii  Kurope  -md  there  -.eems  to 
■■M'  :;.>  valid  reason  why  .m  .American  .should 
r.Tf:. (■    le.-i«    protection    than    his    Europe.in 

'i:ie.iKues. 

Jl'K£-BOX    EXEMPTIONS 

There  is  one  Item  In  the  old  Copyright  Law 
that  would  be  funny  if  it  did  not  affect  bO 
seriously  the  composers  of  mu.«lc.  particularly 
in  the  held  of  popular  music  This  Is  the 
so-called   "Juke-box"  exemptions 

The  old  law  specifically  exempts  "coin- 
operated  machines"  from  the  payment  of  ary 
lee  for  the  use  of  copyrighted  music.  The 
reason.  I  suppose,  was  thjit  the  only  coin- 
operated  machines  of  1909  were  the  old 
■  player-pianos"  and  they  were  hardly  con- 
sidered important  in  tlie  musical  life  of  the 
nation 

As  a  result  the  modern  Juke-boxes,  which 
pour  out  countless  hours  of  music  for  the 
pleasure  of  their  patrons  play  the  popular 
hits  of  the  day-  or  nf  llie  past-  with  no  com- 
pensation to  the  men  and  women  who  wrote 
them 

The  new  law  strikes  out  this  clearly  in- 
equitable exemption 

One  ot  the  best  statements  on  the  merits 
of  the  new  cupsrlglu  bill  was  m.'ide  bv  Eman- 
uel Celler  Representative  in  Congress  from 
tlie  State  of  New  York  .md  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  C<immittee: 

"Sliu'e  1946  our  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
.iry  has  had  primary  legislative  jurisdiction. 
under  the  rules  .if  the  House,  ol  .ill  measures 
affecting  copyrights  Our  committee  thus 
shoulders  the  solemn  ri.vponslblllty  of  guard- 
ing ".he  intellectual  property  of  authors  .ind 
composers  and  making  urr.  m  an  increas- 
ingly complex  society  that  .American  crea- 
tive talent  will  continue  lo  receive  cncour- 
.11,'enient  in  the  form  it  just  return  from 
the  cominercinl  exploitation  (jf  its  works." 

Howard  Hanson. 

Rochester  y4prtf  to.  1968 

iNoTE  -T)ie  writer,  composer  and  conduc- 
t..r.  Is  director  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Music.  University  ol  Rochester  i 


THE  CO.MMUKCK  DKPAHTMFNT  AP- 
PROVES EXPORT  OF  GEAKMAK- 
INCi  MACHINERY  TO  SOV'IET  FIAT 
AUTO  PLAM 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  in  view  of 
the  controversy  in  Coiiiiress  ictjarding 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Soviet-Fiat 
automobile  plant  deal.  I  call  tlie  alU-n- 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  a  decision  made  on 
April  19  by  the  US.  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  issue  a  hcense  to  export  -icar- 
makmn  machinery,  valued  at  S8  9  mil- 
lion, purchased  by  Fiat,  an  Italian  firm. 
for  use  in  that  plant. 

The  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  in  a  letter 
dated  April  19  informed  me  that  his  de- 
cision to  approve  this  license  was  based 
on  a  findini:  as  required  by  the  Export 
Control  Act  that  the  equipment  could  be 
sold  abroad  without  detriment  to  our  na- 
tional secant y  iuid  welfare 

I  believe  that  the  Commerce  De[jart- 
ment's  decision  was  a  prudent  one  and 
within  US  iJolicy  to  develop  further 
Ea&t-We.st  trade  m  nonstratcKic  troods. 

Specifically,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce cuncludtxl  that — 

f^rst.  This  system  of  ueannakinE;  ma- 
chinei-y  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  other 
than  the  civilian  purpose  of  prrxlucing 
components  ul  Fiat  passenKer  automo- 
biles 

Second  Comparable  e(iuipment  is 
available  abroad  in  Switzerland  and 
West  Germany.  Denial  of  this  appli- 
cation will  not  prevent  the  Flat-US  S.R. 


plant  from  beine  built  and  tooled.  It 
would  mean  lo.ss  of  the  busine.ss  to  US. 
firms 

Third  The  equipment  to  be  licen.sed 
does  not  contain  extractable  technology 
of  stratetiic  significance  that  is  other- 
wise not  available  to  the  Soviets. 

Fourth.  Production  ol  these  luachines 
will  not  disrupt  current  or  planned  lu- 
tuie  defen.'.e  priority  orders  for  inacliine 
tools  of  similar  types 

Earlier  this  year  Coniriess.  m  extend- 
ing the  life  of  the  Export-Iinjxu  t  Bank, 
prohibited  the  Bank  Ironi  financing  US. 
exports  to  Eastern  European  countries. 
Congress  did  not.  iiowever.  prohibit  US. 
cominercial  participation  in  the  Fiat 
project,  .•^s  I  stated  dunne  Senate  debate 
on  this  measure  in  August  1967.  it  is  clear 
that  the  Senates  prohibition  did  not 
constitute  a  ^;eneiali/ed  and  univer- 
salized finding,'  against  East-West  trade. 

I  ask  uiKiniinous  ron.-ent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  Secretary  ot  Conuneice  dated 
April  19.  1968.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  ol  my  lemaiks 

There  beinjf  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tiie  Recorfi. 
as  follows: 

The  Assistant  Sfckft.vry  ? 

|>F   CoMMFRCE. 

Wa^lnni/ton    DC  ,  A/iri!  19.  J968. 
Hon   Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 
U  S   Senate. 
Wa-htngton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Jamts:  On  April  19.  1968.  the 
Department  of  Commerce  intends  to  an- 
nounce in  Its  Dally  Licensing  List  :he  issu- 
.ince  of  a  license  to  export  gear  making  ma- 
chinery, yalued  at  $8.9  million,  purchased  by 
Flat,  an  Italian  tirm.  for  use  In  the  Piat- 
Soviet  Automobile  Plant  i  Volga  .Automobile 
Factory  iVAZti  In  the  USSR.  The  Soviet- 
Fiat  automobile  plant  evoked  debate  in  the 
Consiress  earlier,  .is  you  know.  The  issuance 
of  this  license  inav  prompt  .idverse  reaction 
igaln.  In  view  oi  that  .iiid  since  the  U.S. 
fXiK>rter  Is  a  New  York  State  firm,  this  letter 
will  bring  to  your  attention  certain  facts 
.•onccrning  the  transaction  and  our  reasons 
for  intending  to  approve  this  export  license. 

In  Aucust  1966  the  Italian  hrm  Fiat  and 
the  Soviet  Government  signed  a  contract  for 
'he  coivstruction  bv  Fiat  of  an  automobile 
plant  in  the  USSR  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
'•i  5.800  million.  Plan.s  call  for  production  to 
■ommence  in  mid- 1969.  with  full  capacity  to 
be  attained  In  1974.  of  two  small  pa.ssenger 
cars  of  the  Flat  line,  at  a  rr.te  of  600.000  cars 
.mnually. 

Purchases  for  the  plant  from  outside  the 
USSR  were  estimated  .it  between  *300  and 
?.400  million  FIAT'S  extensive  experience  with 
LT  s.  machinery  for  automotive  production  in 
its  own  plants  led  it  to  anticipate  purchas- 
ing up  to  «50  million  worth  of  machine  tool 
equipment  irom  .-American  nrms. 

The  US  Departments  .ind  Agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  possible  U.S.  participation 
in  this  project,  including  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  gave  such  participation  i  areful 
.-^tudy  and  concluded  that  it  was  In  keeping 
with  the  Presidents  policy  of  expandine  and 
intensifying  peaceful  engagement  with  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  It  was  with  this 
policy  In  inmd  that  the  Administration  sup- 
ported an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  'o  Insti- 
tute MobiU.ire  Italiano  iI.\U)  of  Italy  to 
iinance  purchases  of  US.  equipment  for  the 
FIAT-Soviet  plant.  Tlie  Departments  of 
State.  Commerce  and  Defense,  and  the  Ex- 
port-Im:x)rt  Bank  specifically  endorsed  the 
loan. 

.\s  you  know,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  Congress,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  was  fxissed  with  an  .imend- 
:ueut  that  in  effect  forbids  the  fui.uicmg  "t 
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any  U  S  export  U)  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries The  Congress  did  not.  however,  bar  any 
VS.  commercial  pHrtlrlpntion  in  the  FIAT 
l)roJect:  nor  do  we  believe  tliat  it  was  its 
intent  to  do  so  I  note  in  this  connection  that 
on  .August  11,  1967,  during  the  debate  to 
restrict  Exix)rt-Iiiip<-'rt  Bank  financing,  you 
said-  "I  I  annut  let  the  debate  end  on  the 
note  which  is  sought  to  be  struck  here  that 
there  is  .some  i:eneralized  .md  universalized 
imdlng  by  the  senate  .igainst  East-West 
;r:uie  " 

I  believe  i  hat  the  equipment  that  may  be 
purcliased  Ironi  the  United  States  for  the 
FIAT-.Soviet  plant  lan  be  licensed  under  the 
Exjjort  Control  .Act  without  detriment  to  our 
n.itional  security  and  welfare  The  bases  for 
my  judijmeiu  were  set  lorth  by  fonner  Secre- 
tary Trowbrldjre.  in  .i  letter  to  Congressman 
Wneht  I'.itinan.  Chairman.  House  Committee 
..a  Hanking  and  Currency,  dated  April  12. 
1967: 

"The  priKluci  i>i  tlils  plant — light  automo- 
biles IS  a  peaceful  item  which  will  in  the 
years  lo  come  provide  Ijetter  transportation 
■  iiid  increase  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
people  of  the  US.SR  even  though  the  lirst 
customers  may  be  their  ^^overnnient  officials. 
The  proposed  plant  is  hardly  the  type  to  be 
adapted  lor  jirKiuctlnn  <if  military  vehicles 
or  I'tiuipinent  Fiirtherinore.  we  lind  no  evi- 
dence that  the  U.SSR  is  unable  to  meet  the 
.lutomotlve  needs  ol  Its  military  programs.  It 
IS  al.so  quite  clear  that  wi'h  i  ir  without  U.S. 
equipment  liiianclng  the  USSR  can  obtain 
this  .Old  other  miKlern  light  automotive 
maiuilacluring  pl.itits  Irc.iu  Italy  and  other 
Western  European  i  ountrles. 

"Thus.  I  concli:de  that  non-participation 
by  U.S.  nrms  :n  the  FI.AT-Soviet  tran.saction 
will  neither  prevent  increased  production  of 
substantial  quantities  of  light  .lutomobiles 
in  the  USSR  nor  contribute  uj  U.S.  national 
.security  and  welfare  On  the  contrary,  such 
self-denial  will  deprive  U.S.  business  and 
labor  of  the  benehts  of  such  exports.  <ieprive 
us  of  the  balance  of  payments  beneht  from 
such  exports  and  exacerbate  our  relationii 
with  Italy  and  the  U.SSR  to  no  avail." 

All  export  .ippliciitions  lor  this  plant  are 
evaluated  m  the  light  ot  the  loUowlng 
factors: 

1.  The  appropriateness  of  quantities  and 
types  of  equipment  requested  lor  the  job 
and  for  this  proposed  plant. 

2.  The  .cltern.itlve  uses  of  the  equipment. 
.md  their  military  slgnilicancc.  The  likeli- 
hoiKj  of  the  eqvupment  being  diverted  to 
strategic  use.  The  extent  to  which  the 
equipment  ordered  by  FLAT  irom  the  United 
States  Is  an  integral  i)art  ol  .-.  l.irge  package 
and.  therefore,  unlikely  'o  be  used  lor  any 
other  purpose 

3.  The  avail.ib:litv  "t  comparable  equip- 
ment abroad  .iiid  the  effectiveness  of  the 
denial   of  a   license. 

4.  The  signiricance  of  any  incorporated 
technology  that  is  extractable. - 

5.  The  extent  to  which  export  approval  of 
the  equipment  adversely  affects  production 
lor  the   U.S.  delense   effort. 

In  line  with  the  loregoing.  we  have  care- 
fully examined  all  facets  ol  the  case  now 
being  licensed,  and  we  have  concluded: 

1.  On  the  basis  of  informed  judgment,  this 
system  of  gear  making  machinery  is  not 
likely  to  be  used  lor  other  than  the  civilian 
purpose  ot  producing  components  for  the 
FIAT  passenger  automobiles.  Commerce  and 
Delense  technicians  have  confirmed  the  ap- 
plicant's judgment  that  the  quantities  and 
types  of  machines  are  normal  and  appropri- 
ate tor  the  plant  m  terms  of  planned  out- 
put of  FIAT  cars  In  the  proposed  plant.  The 
machines  will  be  tooled  and  Jigged  to  the 
specifications  of  the  FIAT  size  gears  and 
-uch  machines  are  current  in  use  by  FIAT 
of  Italy  !or  the  same  end  use.  Although  a 
lew   ot   the   machines   could   produce    gears 


for  heavy  trucks  or  helicopters,  they  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  complete  package  and 
cannot  be  feasibly  diverted  without  disrupt- 
ing   the   system's    production    capability. 

2.  Comparable  equipment  is  .ivailable 
abroad  in  Switzerland  and  West  Germany. 
Denial  of  this  application  will  not  prevent 
the  FIAT  USSR  iilant  Irom  being  built  and 
tooled.  It  would  mean  loss  of  the  business 
to  US   firms. 

3.  The  equipment  to  be  licensed  does  not 
contain  extractable  technology  of  strategic 
significance  that  Is  not  otherwise  available 
to  the  Soviets. 

4.  We  have  assured  ourselves  that  pro- 
duction of  these  machines  will  not  disrupt 
current  or  planned  luture  defense  iiriority 
orders    for    machine    tools    of    similar    types 

I    believe   you    will    agree   with   me.    there- 
fore,  that   approval   of   this   proposed   export 
is   consistent   with   the   Export    Control    Act 
Yours  sincerely. 

Lawkfmk   C    McQuadk, 
Assi.^tant    Sccritarj/    jor    Donir^sttr    and 
International  Ii}tsi)i,'i'< 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  UNII  ED  STATE-S 

Mr.   MILLER.   Mr    President,   the   St 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  in  its  editions  ol 
April  15.  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"In  Prai.se  of  the  United  .States." 

It  .sa>s  a  lot  about  tlie  condition  in 
which  this  Nation  nnds  it.self  today, 
where,  as  the  editorial  wiitiv  jnits  it. 
'there  ajjpeais  to  be  an  undeclared  na- 
tional contest  to  see  wIkj  can  kick  the 
United  States  the  hardest  " 

The  writer  leniiiids  all  ul  us  that  "v.e 
hai)pen  lo  be  citizens  of  the  Nation  that 
lias  done  more  than  any  other  m  the 
world  lor  the  cause  ul  licrdom  and 
democracy.  " 

There  is  much  wi.sdom  in  ihis  editorial. 
I  believe  it  merits  the  attention  ol  oiliers. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rlcord. 

There  bemiz  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  Ije  jji-inted  ;n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In   Praise   of    :he   U.vited   statks 

Who  will  say  ,:  ^'ood  word  it-r  tiie  Unit<»d 
.States  of  .America'.^ 

We  Will- -and  we  .ire  ture  lliat  nearly  ;ill 
Americans  will  if  they  can  ^et  the  micro- 
phone away  Irom  the  prolossional  liate 
mongers,  the  political  oijportunisls  .iiid  the 
"Let's  All  Kick  America'    crowd. 

If  one  arrived  in  .America  irom  a  loreign 
country  and  had  to  judce  the  worth  i/l  our 
nation  by  the  outpounniJs  ol  most  of  our  na- 
tional magazines,  .i  yood  share  of  the  tele- 
vision programs  and  the  sensation-seeking 
.segment  of  the  press,  he  might  conclude  that 
we  are  headed  straight  lor  in  ;•.  bucket. 

As  we  see  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  perspective. 
Too  many  newscasters  ajid  writers  have  lost 
theirs.  They  seem  to  get  their  '  kicks  "  by 
puffing  up  the  nation's  laults  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  nearly  everything  else. 

They  give  unlimited  time  and  space  in  their 
columns  and  on  the  air  waves  to  the  luury 
creeps  and  the  hate  jieddlers  until  they  are 
nauseatingly  out  of  Ijalance.  They  are  sick. 
and  they  seem  to  want  to  get  sicker. 

■What  is  all  this  about?  There  appears  to  be 
an  undeclared  national  contest  to  see  who  can 
kick  the  United  States  the  hardest. 

If  this  is  not  so.  why  have  certain  tele- 
vision networks  and  publications  given  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels.  the  Dr.  Spocks  and 
other  far-out  radicals  such  an  inordinate 
amount  of  coverage? 

It  seems  that  every  time  Carmichael  feels 
an  urge   for  sedition   or   mayhem,   someone 


shoves  a  microphone  in  his  lace  or  starts  tak- 
ing notes. 

Have  those  gentlemen  with  a  nose  lor  gar- 
bage not  been  largely  resijonslble  for  making 
these  rap-.Amerlca  radicals  national   ligures? 

The  venom  agiunst  the  United  States  lalrly 
oo/es  irom  certain  iv  and  newspaper  i>erson- 
alitles.  These  armchair  gener.ds  niglnly  asked 
loaded  tiuestions  of  selected  ■experts"  on  the 
Vietnam  war  to  stipjxirt  their  demand  that 
we  j.'et  out  even  though  they  ha\en't  the 
laintest  idea  how  we  could  do  so  with  honor 
or  what  might  follow  a  [irecipltous  pulhiut. 

Most  of  such  self-appoiiiU'd  experts  i  n 
military  and  forelcn  affairs  would  be  horrified 
if  anyone  in  Washington  li.id  the  b.td  judg- 
ment lo  follow  their  advice. 

Small  wonder  the  .Amenc;.ii  j.eople  are  ( c  n- 
lused  about  the  war. 

We  also  have  political  candidates  who 
would  sell  out  not  only  ilieir  own  f-'rand- 
molher  but  the  United  St.ites  .!s  well  lor  a 
lew  voles. 

They  are  so  "hooked"  on  using  our  govern- 
ment as  .1  punchini/  ban.  that  they  grin  like 
idiots  every  tinie  they  ,ire  i.'etti!ig  their  "in- 
joys." 

We  realize  the  country  is  undergoing  a 
national  orgy  of  yicilence  and  crime,  that  its 
liotnilarity  abroad  has  reiiched  an  all-time 
iow.  and  that  It  laces  an  awejiome  challenge 
:n  meeting  the  jiroblems  that  seem  to  con- 
iroul  it  on  all  sides 

But  what  good  dives  it  do  to  niake  tlie 
wfjrstofit? 

This  is  a  time  frir  cool  heads  to  take  (.ver 
Irom  the  hotheads.  It  Is  an  occasion  lor  loyal 
Americans  to  stand  against  this  sickening 
outpouring  of  yenom.  to  make  ri  special  effort 
lo  point  out  some  of  the  good  things  .ibout 
America. 

This  IS  a  time  to  take  off  our  coats  and 
uo  to  work  'o  .soUe  our  iiroblems,  rather  than 
moan  incessantly  about  them 

Instead  of  complaining  helplessly  about 
riots  in  the  ghettos,  lind  out  what  you  can 
do  to  help  the  great  majority  of  non-riotine, 
responsible  Necrocs.  who  must  liye  in  these 
rotten   conditions,  achieve  a  better  life. 

Try  giving  the  President  your  support  in 
his  all-out  search  for  peace  in  Vietnam — a 
peace  with  honor,  not  a  cover  lor  retreat. 

We  hni)pen  to  be  citizens  of  the  nation 
that  has  done  more  than  any  other  in  the 
world  for  the  cause  of  freedom  :.nd  democ- 
racy. 

Americans  have  an  unmatched  record  lor 
sacrifice  on  the  battlefield,  lor  t-eterosity 
in  giving  their  money  and  other  resources 
to  helj)  ()ther  nations  withstaiid  aggression. 
to  remain  Iree.  - 

Why  worry  when  Boris  Bolshevik  from 
Outer  Monrovia  or  'V'ulgarslavia  sfTeams  antl- 
Aniericanism? 

He  knows  and  you  know  that  were  it  not 
I  or  the  United  States.  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  of  France  might  tod.iy  be  making  his 
;.iiti-.Amcrican  speeches  in  a  .NTazi  pri.snn  and 
the  Communist  Hag  might  well  be  Hying  over 
CJreecc  and  who  knows  where  else  in  Europe? 

Filipinos  tixl.iy  mlL'ht  be  speakiim  Japa- 
nese and  Australians  iniuht  be  eating  with 
chopsticks  had  not  .American  men  louKht 
lor  Ireedom  in  World  War  II.  as  they  lought 
in  World  War  I.  m  Korea,  and  as  they  light 
today  in  South  Vietnam. 

No  wonder  we  leel  patriotic  ,md  couldr.'t 
care  less  if  some  rum-dum  should  mumble 
.something  inane  about  "super  patriotism  " 

To  the  United  States  of  America  we  say, 
"long  may  you  live."  To  the  sour-mouthed 
calamity  lirjwlers.  we  say.  "Nut.s  to  vou!  ' 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
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tion  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THF:  rjROWINO  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
POOR 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  a.>lc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  prepared 


bv  tlie  Bureau  of  tlie  Buduft  shouinK 
estimated  Federal  funds  :.ir  prottrains 
as.sistinK  tJie  i)oor  Tins  tabulation  does 
not  encompass  all  programs  which  affect 
the  poor,  but  only  those  which  have  spe- 
cial impact  on  the  poor.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  with  the 
table  a  list  of  the  criteria  which  were 
Used  in  selecting  the  programs  for  in- 
clusion in  the  tabulation 

There  being  no  objection  the  table 
and  list  of  criteria  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows- 


ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  PROGRAMS  ASSISKNG  THE  POOR.  FISCAL  YEARS  1960-69 

|ln  billions  of  dolUttI 


CaltKO'v  and  program 


I960     1961     1963     1964 
xtual  actual  actual  actual  actual  JCtual 


Education 

HEM    Elementary  and  blecondary  Education  Act  ol  I96&.  title  I 

Other 

GEO    Hearttlart  Eollnw  ltirou(li  etc 

Interior     Indian  i^rtucation 

Subtotal  

Mark  ]nd  tramini; 

HEW    Work  incentive  activitiei 

OEO  - , 

Labor     *DTA  •stc  


0.  1 


0)       O 


(') 


)66      !967 

I%8 

!969 

tuai  JCtual 

estimate 

eMimate 

10      11 

1  2 

1.? 

3          4 

6 

; 

4          4 

1           1 

4 

1 

I 

1    \.r    Z.0 


II 


2  i 


Subtotal 


0)      (')      (')      <•) 


(') 

1 

6 

.8 

.8 

1.1 

2 

.2 

.3 

.4 

(I)     (1)     rn     f'l 


11 


L6 


Health 


HEW     Hea  IH  iiiiiiiinra  inr  th»  I9M1 ' 

.1 

2 

.1 
.J 

(') 
7 

.3 
.4 

.1 

1  } 
9 
3 

.5 
.1 

1  7 

1  4 

3 

6 

..I 

2.0 

Public  JSSl 
Other 

VA-Hospi 
OEO 

Subtotal 

Cash  benefit  ;ia 

HEW      lllrl- 

Raili   ' 

stance  medical  care 

ai  and  domiciliarv  .Mt 

.4 

.1 
.4 

.s 

.2 

.3 

I  7 
3 

.6 
.2 

»ments 

•»•  tnd  survivors  and  lisibillty  insurance  ' 

.6 

1  :> 

1.8 

.4 

l.S 

s 

.7 

4.4 

L9 

.3 

10 

.9 

5  3 
2.3 

.3 
2.0 

.6 

to 

5  8 

2  b 

J 

2.0 

.7 

.IS 

6  6 
2.8 

.4 
2.3 

.4 

3.2 

6.7 

3.0 

3 

2.3 

.4 

4  1 

7  9 
3.5 

.4 
2.4 

.5 

4  7 

8.9 
3.6 

.4 

2.5 
.i 

Laboi     Unenipiorinent  insurance                                            . 

Subtotal                        

8.3 

9.i 

10.4  11.4 

12.5 

12. « 

14.6 

1&.9 

Other  social  «e 
Agriculture 

Commerce 
OEO 
HEW 

HUO     Put 
iihu 
Inter  wi     S 
Labor 

SBA     Econ 
Appalacha 

4lare.  and  economic  servcM: 

-  Food  proiirams        .       

other 

-cc:)nomic  O«velopffleni  Ailnilntstfatioii ........ 

2 
0) 

t 

3 

1 

-i 

.2 
.1 
.1 

.4 

.1 
.2 
.S 
.2 
.! 

3 
.  I 

2 

.1 
.4 

2 
(') 

4 

o 

0) 

.1 

.4 

.2 
.2 
.4 
.4 
2 
1 
.3 
0) 
(■) 
.1 

.5 

•> 

S 

ic  nousini  and  rent  strppiwaMls , 

If                                            .  .«^. .  ..,.««.•«... 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1 

2'" 

.1 
.1 

s 

3 
3 

ervKes  lo  Indians  etc                --.........•..»..« 

.1 

.2 

1 

.2 
O 

3 

n  oraaiam  <lunds  aooroorialed  to  tti%  PrtsldMt).... 

I 

Subtotal, 

.s 

.e 

f  0 

9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.4 

2.9 

Torn. 

IS  la^ 

NOTES 
p.,  ....  ,j^  .....  .. ,  .J 

"  (*)NOA's  lor  regular  budget  accounts  eictpt  w 

O.iXXr.OOO 
ne  trust  lunds 
ds 

) 

113 

21.1 

2*6 

27.7 

(1)  Tofat!  irn 
(2>  The  amov 
concept,  (b)eii' 
'  Less  than  $i 
.  Includes  sor 
All  trust  'un 

here  p 

rograiT 

level  IS  the  more 

meaningful 

Note  The  {..xbnUttion  pre>p;ired  by  the  Bu- 
reau ot  :he  Budget  does  not  encompass  nil 
pri)grims  which  Affect  the  poor,  but  only 
those  *.h.it  h.ive  special  Impact  on  them  qu.i 
poor  The  following  .ire  the  criteria  used  In 
selecting  the  programs  for  Inclusion  in  the 
tabuIiiUun. 

I  Program.^  which  .\re  .ilmed  at  the  poor 
in  gener.il  or  .it  a  specific  group  of  the  popu- 
lation who  .ire  pour  .example  Indians)  or 
at  a  ■  p>articul;ir  region  which  is  coixsidered 
p)oor  ex.unple.  .■\ppalachla)  Major  piX)grain3 
la  this  category  Include 

Title  I  of  ESE.A. 

Economic  Opfxirlunlty  grants. 

W.jrt  study. 

.\d.i;t  basic  education. 

Head  Start 

Indl.in  health,  education,  and  welfare 

Job  Corpe. 

Worlt  .acentive  activities. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 


Coneentratett  Employment  Program. 

Public  ;is8Utance. 

Pood  stamp  program. 

.Appalachian  program. 

.\id  to  depressed  areas  and  regions. 

Comprehensive  health  centers. 

Day  care  centers. 

.Ml   >ther  OEO  programs 

-•  Prritrrims  which  are  aimed  principally 
at  low  income  groups  of  which  the  poor  con- 
stitute .1  signlhcant  proportion.  Major  pro- 
gram»  in  this  category  Include:       i 

.NDE.\  student  louns. 

Health  Insurance  for  the  aged 

Medicaid 

Veterans  (JlsabUlty  pensions. 

Veter!^|^u^vlvo^  pensions. 

Direct  c^ftribiitlon  und  removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commixUtles 

Mlmmum  wage  enforcement. 

f.runts  for  maternal  and  child  health  and 
welfare 


l>)w  rent  !>uhllc  housing 

Comprehensive  city  demonstr.illuii  pn'- 
gram 

10-year  housing  program. 

:l  Programs  which  are  open  to  ii/7  regard- 
less of  income  but  which  .ire  taken  .id.  ,ai- 
tttge  of  most  by  low  income  uroup.^  M.iK>r 
progr.ims  in  this  citegcry  include 

Vocational  education. 

.MDIA 

-Selective  Service  System  rejecle<"  prokrrinn 

\'.\  ho.spltal.  nursing,  domiciliary  and  out- 
patient cire. 

nrants  for  vocational  rehabllit^itKii  >er\ - 
ice 

Gr.iiits  for  neltrhborhood  facilities 

4.  Progriitns  which  ire  open  to  all  regard- 
less of  income  but  which  cont.un  .-.pemr 
benefits  to  the  poor  or  to  the  very  low  Income 
groups  Major  programs  in  tI.ls  .MtOKory  in- 
clude: 

OA.SDI. 

Rallroivd  retirement  privram 

Unemployment  insurance 

Veterans  .survivor  comf>ensatlon 

ychool  lunch  ,ind  .-ipecial  milk  [jroerams 

Rural  housing  loan  program 

Programs  in  the  tlrst  category  are  inrluded 
In  the  tabulation  ,it  100  '  For  the  rcmiiiUng 
categories  only  that  portion  of  .i  program 
which  Is  estimated  to  relate  to  )toor  hene- 
rtcarles  Is  Included  It  should  he  empha.slzed 
that  this  tabulation  relates  to  oiillav^  of  the 
Federal  Government  a.s.sistltig  the  (Kior  and 
should  not  be  uiken  to  mea.sure  the  hrnrtits 
that  'he  poor  derl\e  from  these  {)rocriuns 

.Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr.  Prosi- 
dfiit.  till'  tabulation  iiidicate.s  the  pro- 
ttram.s  which  are  aimed  at  the  \k>ov  in 
general  or  at  a  .specific  «roup  of  the  pop- 
ulation who  are  poor  or  at  a  particular 
retnon  which  i.s  con.sidered  to  be  ixx)r. 
It  al.so  aim.s  at  the  low-income  L.'roup.s  ol 
which  the  poor  corLstitute  a  .sienlficant 
l)art. 

Tlie  tabulation  al.'V)  includes  tho.<;e  pro- 
grams which  .iro  open  to  all  per.sons  re- 
Rardle.s.s  of  income,  but  which  are  taken 
advantage  of  mo.stly  by  the  low-income 
sroups.  It  al.so  includes  pro*-' rams  which 
are  open  to  all  i)er.';on.s  recardless  of  in- 
come, but  which  eontain  .■specific  bene- 
fits to  the  poor  or  to  the  ver\-  low  income 
groups. 


THE    .lOHN.SON    LECIISL.ATIVE    PRO- 
C-,R.\.M  .^ND    niE  FUTURE 

Mr.  MU.SKIE.  Mr.  President,  tinder  the 
leadership  of  President  Johnson,  the 
Nation  has  enjoyed  .'^ome  of  the  most 
productive  legislative  years  in  history. 
More  than  ;<00  bills  have  been  passed  by 
Conure.ss  that  directly  affect  the  lives  of 
our  i)eople. 

How  etTective  Ls  .'^uch  legislation? 
Where  do  we  >io  from  here? 

What  should  be  the  next  ,>tcps  toward 
improving  the  new  programs  now  being 
tested? 

The.se  are  .some  of  the  key  cjuestiorLs 
that  will  be  confronting  Congress  luid  the 
.Xniencan  peoj)le  m  the  months  and  years 
tu  Come. 

On  .-^pril  -'J.  President  John.son'.s  prin- 
cipal aid  on  domestic  i:)rograjrLs.  Special 
.■\ssistant  Joseph  .■\.  Califano,  Jr..  con- 
frontt'd  the.se  issues  during  aii  address 
i)efore  the  Nieman  Fellows  at  Harvard 
University. 

Mr.  Calif  alio  finds  that — 

The  great  social  programs  of  the  past  sev- 
eral vears  .itlect  people,  but  they  also  affect 
institutions.  And  in  so  doing,  they  have 
raised  cjuestlons  which  go  to  the  very  roots 
of  our  society. 
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.-•ome    of     tlie    questions    he 


public  school  system 
lor   meryono,   at    the 

or    effi- 


.■\mong 
raised : 

.Should  the  NatlOI^^^ 
he  revamiied  to  bei,'!!! 
a^te  of  three ' 

RallroiUls    and    bti.slnesties    merge 
ilency-    ■.vUl    States    someday? 

.Should  '.he  [Kiwers  ot  ii.asor.-  be  strengtli- 
tned  a.id  their  jurlsdii  Hon  extended'  How- - 
and  by  whom? 

If  Prer-ideiits  are  Jo  he  held  responsible 
for  planning  our  economy,  .'■lumldn  1  we  j;ne 
the  authority  to  go  with  that  responsibility? 

The.se  questions  grow  out  of  the  jirob- 
iems  raused  by  effective  implementation 
of  new  icgi.siation  programs.  And  while 
I  here  aie  no  ea.sy  and  qu.ck  answers, 
tluie  stein-  to  bt^  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Calilano  has  loou.std  on  many  of  the 
mo.st  dUiicUit  i.s.sues  confronting  Ameri- 
can lite.  For  at  the  heart  of  his  message 
lies  a  fundamental  truth;  It  may  not  be 
enough  to  instill  progie.ss  through  pro- 
grams; nro;::iess  may  well  demand  a  re- 
liapiiii;  ol  oui  ba.sic  political  institutions 
and.  m  )>t  impoi  tant.  a  reshaping  of  our 
thmkii.-  .ibout  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this 
'h:)ughilu;  and  penetrating  address  by 
Presidential  .Assistant  Joseph  Califano 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  Ixnnu  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordtied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
:i.-  tdllo'.vs: 

;ll^       DUI-i    us      o!-       I.MHATlENCi:.      I  N  VOLVEIH  ENT 

AND  Inquiry 

I'.em.irks  of  Joseph  A    Califano.  Jr.,   before 
the   N'lem.m    Fellows.    Harvard   University, 

.\pr'i :;;)  lyosi 

.Vs  Nieman  Fellows  y  u  liave  put  :LSlde  the 
!p;x>rter"s  pen  ti  take  up  the  scholar's 
mantle  This  sabbatical  gives  you  the  op- 
l>ortunitv  to  rellect  on  events  m  a  broader 
l>erspectlve  :rre  from  the  pressure  of  the 
daily  dcadi.ne 

Through  this  jjerspectlve.  I  hope  you  will 
write  about  the  rem.irkable  changes  m  our 
sc-clety  and  in  our  attitudes  over  the  past  few 
years.  That  story  lias  largely  been  obscured 
by  the  coatUct  m  Vletn.im  ;;nd  clouded  by 
the  rilsorders  in  our  .-ities 

But  change — deep  .md  dramatic — has  oc- 
curred. I  believe  that  nistory  will  show  the 
Johnson  years  cle.ired  the  old  liberal  agenda 
.;nd  in  the  process  have  opened  \ip  a  new 
range  ut  questions  and  issues  For  the  liberal 
))r:)gr.ims  .>-hapcd  by  the  ideals  of  our  parents 
are  on  the  tx)oks.  But  they  are  not  wonder 
drugs  to  cure  all  of  .society's  ills.  And  they 
have  iiad  some  unforeseen  .side  effects. 

The  Lssue  of  government  insurance  to  pay 
medical  bills  of  The  elderly  once  sharply 
ilivlded  riur  parent-s.  "Socialized  medicine" 
now  jMys  their  hospital  bill  and  in  its 
present  form  helps  aggravate  a  typically 
capitalistic  problem,  inflation. 

Just.  .)  lew  years  ago  manv  of  our  liberals 
said  our  obiective  for  Negroes  should  be 
equal  treatment,  but  stopped  there.  Now  some 
.if  our  more  fonservatlve  leaders  insist  that 
preferential  treatment,  in  education.  In 
irainlne  and  in  Jobs,  is  essential  to  make  up 
for  years  of  disadvantage. 

Long  r.mae  economic.  Uscal  and  budgetary 
plarmmg  ciesiKr.ed  to  adjust  our  economy,  is 
now  an  integral  part  ot  Presidential  respon- 
sibility. Today,  an  .'Administration  which 
'ailed  to  encage  in  the  most  comprehensive 
economic  planning  would  be  charged  with 
negligence. 

Cries  lit  anguish  about  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation now  center  on  the  charge  that  we  are 
not  providing  enough.  The  traditional  pri- 
macy of  property  rights  In  homes.  In  hotels 
and  m  restaurants  has  been  balanced  by  the 
assertion  of  human  rights  of  equality  and 


Justice,  through  civil  rights  legislation  tliat 
was  filibvi.-itered  out  of  our  national  legisla- 
ture Just  a  few  years  ago 

Few  liberals  would  have  bellevcrt  these 
changes  tould  have  ocrurrtrt  m  Just  a  lew 
years.  Bh'en  fewer  could  lia\e  loreseeii  the 
enormous  imparl  .md  unpredictahle  effects 
they  would  liave  on  our  .society.  Lines  are 
blurred  as  never  before;  old  labels  no  longer 
suffice.  Our  pecple  are  more  impatient  lor 
quick  solution.---  th.in  I'ver  Enormous  pro- 
grams desl'jned  to  ilo  i  hlngs  that  many 
ihoiight  only  the  Federal  Government  could 
do  have  served  to  emphasize  tlie  importance 
of  involving  the  i)ri\.ite  sector  Perhaps  most 
significant,  searching  questions  liave  been 
brought  to  the  surface  about  otir  j-octety 
itself. 

Today,  some  conserv.itives  would  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  a  guaranteed  lamlly 
income,  while  some  liberals  contend  that  this 
could  be  as  debilitating  as  the  jjresent  wel- 
lare  system. 

Some  conservatives  ha'.e  iiri'ed  that  we 
place  youni^  cliildren  in  d.ty  ci're  centers 
and  take  inrthers  away  to  train  for  Jobs. 
Willie  liberals  express  concern  abotii  this  in- 
trusion of  tVie  State — this  ■sovletl/.atlon" 
in  American  family  life. 

Some  conservatives  who  tor  years  have 
l)reached  the  doctrine  of  local  control  are 
now  saving  we  should  have  less  community 
action,  while  some  liberals  are  now  apprehen- 
sive about  big  government  and  press  lor 
more  local  cijutrol  and  conim\inU,y  invoI\e- 
ment. 

When  a  fjroup  of  .■America's  leading  indus- 
trialists petitioned  the  Con'.'ress  to  enact  the 
Model  Cities  Program.  .Tames  Reston  observed 
that  their  wt  rds  sounded  as  if  they  had  been 
written  by  George  Meany  or  Walter  Renther 
All  of  this  reflects  ferment  m  our  society 
and  change  in  o\ir  attitudes  The  restilt  is 
a  series  of  new  dialotjvies  -  of  impatience,  of 
involvement  and  of  inquiry. 

The  dialogue  of  -.m  pat  ten  re  centers  on  the 
clamor  for  the  quick  solution  and  the  quick 
answer.  It  Is  too  often  a  quest  for  some  new 
remedy,  even  before  we  know  how  The  soda! 
programs  of  the  past  lew   years  will  fare. 

The  dialogue  of  impatience  Is  undcrstand- 
r.ble  enough.  .\  litmdreds  years  ago,  AloxLs 
De  Tocquevllle  recr^nized  this  aspect  of  the 
American  character.  De  Tocquevllle's  words 
are  worth  repeating  this  afternoon: 

"The  sufferings  that  are  endured  patiently 
as  beint;  inevitable  become  intoler.ible  the 
moment  that  it  appears  there  might  be  an 
escape.  Reform  then  only  serves  to  reveal 
more  clearly  v.'hat  still  remains  oppressive 
and  becomes  now  ill  the  more  unbearable. 
The  sufferings,  it's  true,  have  been  reduced, 
but  one's  sensitivity  lias  become  more  ;icute." 
But  much  of  the  dialogue  of  impatience  is 
possessed  of  an  air  of  unreality.  Too  often 
the  quest  for  the  new  is  in  reality  the  quest 
for  the  easy.  It  tails  to  recognize  that  hard 
work  will  be  required.  It  reflecUs  frustration 
as   we   di-scover   liow   difficult   the   job   is. 

Many  new  programs  have  been  started.  And 
many  other.s  will  evolve  from  them.  But  jiass- 
ing  a  Poverty  or  a  Manpower  Tralnlnu  Bill  is 
not  enough.  The  task  is  to  make  them  work, 
and  to  experiment  ..nd  to  cliange  until  the 
right  combination  .ippears. 

There  is  usually  a  substantial  lag  between 
the  time  a  Federal  program  is  passed  and 
the  time  it  becomes  fully  operational.  Com- 
parable action  by  State  legislatures  is  often 
required.  Washington  and  field  staffs  liave  to 
be  assembled.  Counterparts  at  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  have  to  be  hired.  The  programs 
passed  in  1965  and  1966  were  started  from 
scratch. 

For  the  most  part,  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  test  fully  iheir  effectiveness. 
Moreover,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult 
for  the  Executive  Branch  to  obtiiin  the  funds 
needed  to  evaluate  these  programs. 

Today's  dialogue  of  impatience  tells  that 
we  should  have  a  bigger  liousing  or  job,  or 


poverty  jiroj^ram  supported  by  much  more 
massive  luiuiinc  The  money  answer  is  t,isy 
.Old  beguiling-  but  alone  It  is  lllu.snry.  I'n- 
(luestion.ibly  additional  funds  can  be  iruit- 
fully  sixmt  in  many  areas. 

But  money  is  simply  command  over  re- 
sources If  the  p.irtlcul  ir  resources  we  need 
in  the  torm  of  good  teachers  i  r  medical 
workers  or  builders-  are  not  there,  or  if  our 
political  institutions  block  their  u.se,  tlien 
money  alone  will  simply  rai.se  the  price  of 
scarce  talent,  not  jnit  It  to  work  in  the  urban 
.hett'i 

Men  must  he  motivated  to  work,  before 
>ou  can  spend  more  money  to  provide  the 
b  isle  skills  they  lack  There  is  no  point  in 
building  .'-chools  taster  tlian  we  train  good 
teachers  rcchnolopy.  the  structure  of  our 
rapit.il  markets  and  the  I'vall.ihility  of  pro- 
lesslonal  lilent  jirescribed  the  outer  limits 
of  the  President's  ten-vear  housMig  jiroitram — - 
not  some  politically  inspired  tear  alior.t  .ask- 
ing lor  loo  much  money. 

Moreover,  substantial  lunds  ha\e  already 
gome  into  the  Johnson  programs  'l"he  i  urve 
rl.ses  sharply  irom  196:1  to  1969: 

From  S2,-)H  million  to  Vi  1  billion  :or  job 
training 

Irom  .*5  billion  to  $16  billion  tor  health. 
From  *4  billion  to  ^\2  billion  tor  education 
The  money  syndrome  of  the  dialogue  of 
imiKitience  lends  to  locus  on  a  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  r.iiiibow  when  the  Vietti  im 
war  end.s.  But.  despite  .America's  enormous 
jiroductivlty  .ind  wealth,  we  will  never  i.:ne 
unlimited  resources  lor  ocml  proi;r;ims.  It 
liistory  is  any  guide,  most  of  the  money  I  reed 
by  ending  the  Vietnam  war  Is  not  likely  to 
be  turned  over  to  domestic  progr.uns.  .\  fon- 
t,'res,s  thiit  is  so  relucUint  to  r.U.se  raxes  to 
help  ji.iy  lor  the  v.-ir  or  demands  cuts  in  sfi- 
clal  programs  ;us  the  price  of  a  t.ix  increise 
IS  ;it  least  as  likely  to  repeal  taxes  when  the 
war  is  over  as  it  :.-;  tfi  Invest  more  money  in 
liome.slic  jiriajrams 

Tlie  dlalogtie  of  imjiatlence  has  its  prob- 
lems. But  iilong  with  the  Jolinson  programs, 
It  ;s  leading  ns  to  a  more  constru'-tive  dia- 
liigue — the  di.ilogtie  of  involvement 

The  core  of  that  dialogue  is  abovi*  jjeople 
and  their  role  In  society.  It  draws  on  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  notioti  that  democracy  is  the 
torce  that  can  "release  the  (nerijy"  of  every 
iiuman  being.  During  the  Johnson  years  it 
hits  begun  to  traiislat«  President  Kennedy's 
'hiirgc.  "ask  what  yon  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." into  a  national   happening. 

The  dialogue  of  involvement  recognizes 
that  it  will  tike  more  than  jirogram.s  .md 
money  to  conquer  jioverty  or  rebuild  the 
u.asteland  of  the  slums.  It  reflects  the  criMr-a! 
fact  that  tinlcss  all  sectors  of  society  deeply 
invr)lve  themselves  In  lielplng  to  solve  these 
jiroblems,  the  effort  will  take  far  longer,  the 
burdens  will  be  lar  lieavier.  ind  indeed  the 
;)roljlems  ■.vlll  never  be  solved. 

We  now  liave  (^ver  400  prr. gram;.— more 
'h.m  half  of  them  jja.-sed  in  the  host  three 
years.  .S78  billion  m  Federal  funds  are  de- 
voted to  onr  domestic  iiroblems.  With  this 
surge  of  '.government  activity,  lias  r-ome  an 
increasing  realization  thiit  the  federal  .-ov- 
ernment.  and  indeed  the  Federal.  .S'ate  and 
local  govemmonts  combined,  tannot  .'^olve 
the  problems  alone. 

The  private  sector  of  our  society  mtist  get 
to  work.  This  is  the  first  level  of  the  dialogue 
of  involvement.  There  is  ;mother,  more  im- 
portant level.  A  few  years  ago.  Gunner 
Myrdal.  in  lus  "Challenge  to  .■Affluence"  asked 
why  Anierica  "with  the  world's  most  gen- 
erous and  best  organiz*<l  private  charity" 
was  "so  reluctant  to  more  concretely  recog- 
nize all  the  poverty  at  home  " 

The  answer  to  Myrdal 's  question  may  be 
that  most  Americans  would  not  "recognize 
all  the  poverty  at  home"  because  they  had 
never  seen  It. 

When  the  Nation's  concern  in  the  late 
1950's  was  to  overcome  a  rece.sslon.  our  pur- 
pose was  to  find  a  Job  for  the  skilled  worker, 
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not  to  salvage  the  high  school  dropout  But 
now  the  unpuralleled  proeperlty  of  the  past 
few  years  naa  gl%en  us  that  opportunity 
Today  many  of  our  programs  are  designed 
With  the  thought  that  men  of  i?ood  will  who 
see  poverty  will  become  involved  m  trying 
to  eliminate  It — If  they  have  the  opfx>rtunlty. 
Traditional  concepts  about  the  role  of  clU- 
zeius  .ind  companies,  universities  and  unions, 
indeed  the  poor  themselves.  In  helping  to 
*j1'.  e  '-he  Nation's  social  problems,  are 
ohnniiflnK  Out  of  this  dialogue  of  mvolve- 
mfii"  has  come  concrete  action^ the  antl- 
p»>'. erty  worker  in  a  commumty  action  pro- 
^nni.  the  union  that  sponsors  a  rent  sup- 
plement project,  the  National  Alliance  of 
Bii.--iiiessmen  trying  to  put  thousands  of 
:i  inl-fore  unemployed  to  work,  the  creation 
af   Che  Urban  Coalition 

But  on  a  more  profound  level,  the  dialogue 
of  involvement  helps  open  the  hearts  and 
change  the  attitudes  of  individual  Amer- 
lcai\s. 

When  a  corporation  trains  and  hires  Ne- 
groes who  never  held  a  steady  Job  or  when 
a  VISTA  volunteer  helps  to  hold  a  slum 
family  together,  the  impact  on  the  corporate 
executive  or  the  Ivy  League  volunteer  may 
be  as  signincant  for  himself  and  our  society, 
as  the  ch.inge  In  the  life  of  the  person  he  is 
trying  u>  help 

The  di.iltnue  'it  involvement  recognizes 
that  people- must  not  only  provide  energy 
.md  insights,  but  human  contact.  It  seeks  to 
replace  indifference  with  compassion 

This  IS  the  point  of  so  much  that  the 
President  IS  trying  to  convev  Indeed,  I 
beheve  this  la  precisely  'he  much  misunder- 
stood centr-.il  point  c;  .ne  Keruer  Commis- 
sion Report  The  battle  ;s  m  the  tiearts  of 
Individuals  and  there  it  must  be  won  by 
each  .>f  us  fur  uurselvfs  For  America  is  ■■ne 
nation,  and  we  must  recognize  that  we  are 
all  neighbors 

L.irae  .scale  rebuilding  of  the  ghetto  may 
iimply  pu5h  up  land  prices  unless  suburban 
America  is  willing  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
move Its  U)rmal  and  informal  restrictions 
against  Negrc^  home  buyers  and  renters. 
Training  Negroes  a.s  skilled  workers  will  lead 
to  bitterness  in.stead  ol  Jobs  If  racial  restric- 
tions on  Job  opportunities  stay  m  etTect. 

Clearing  the  liberal  agenda  has  not  only 
whetted  our  appetite  for  taster  action  and 
qiucker  solutions.  It  has  not  only  focused 
uur  attention  oi.  the  inability  ot  the  Federal 
government  to  do  tlie  job  alone  and  the  need 
to  involve  local  government  and  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen.  Clearing  the  liberal  agenda 
has  brought  a  host  of  new  problems  and 
Issues.  It  has  set  off  a  dialogue  ol  inquiry. 
The  itreat  social  pronrams*  of  the  past  .sev- 
eral vears  aflect  people,  but  they  also  affect 
Institutions,  And  m  so  doing,  they  have 
raised  ((uestlons  which  go  to  the  very  roots 
ol  our  -societv 

Head  Start  pioneered  a  new  concept  in  pre- 
school education  for  the  disadvantaged  But 
the  basic  principles  that  inspired  the  Head 
Start  program  apply  to  ail  children.  Should 
the  Nation's  public  school  system  be  re- 
vamped to  begin,  tor  everyone,  at  the  age 
of   three' 

Government -sponsored  medical  research 
has  provided  major  breakthroughs,  includ- 
ing an  enormously  expensive  artificial  kid- 
ney machine.  The  lives  of  thousands  of 
Americans  could  be  saved  and  extended,  if  a 
uiUgment  were  made  to  expand  the  pro- 
duction of  this  machine,  extending  its  pres- 
en'ly  limited  availability  beyond  the  very 
wealthy  and  relatively  few  who  qualify  un- 
der certain  Federal  laws.  Is  it  a  wise  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  increase  vastly  the  pro- 
duction ot  these  machines?  If  not  who  should 
receive  its  benefits'  And  who  should  make 
that  determination' 

The  work  of  building  a  Nation  and  serv- 
ing a  people  continues  through  a  maze  of 
channels  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level. 
Over  400  Federal  grant  programs  are  admin- 
istered  by    150  separate  departments,   agen- 


cies, bureaus  and  otBces  In  Waahlnijton, 
through  over  400  regional  and  field  offices, 
all  assisting  50  States  and  thousands  of 
cities 

The  new  water  and  air  pollution  pro- 
grams must  cope  with  the  problems  of  our 
environment  on  a  river  basin  and  air  shed 
basis  because  thoee  problems  transcend  [X3- 
Utlcal  boundaries  Economic  development  is 
now  handled  on  a  regional  basis  The  prob- 
lems of  the  Negro  ghetto  In  Harlem  surely 
had  some  roots  m  the  rural  p<i\erty  of  Ala- 
bama 

What  IS  the  value  In  196?  of  the  state  line 
that  Pilgrims  drew  in  the  I7th  Century' 
Railroads  and  businesses  merge  t(jr  effi- 
ciency— will  States  someday''  Or  will  there 
be  different  mergers  for  different  pur- 
poses— one  set  of  boundaries  for  water  pol- 
lution, another  for  regllonal  development, 
still  others  lor  urban  transportation  .md  the 
.idmiiiistratlon  of  local   school  districts 

Today  most  Mayors  have  too  Utile  author- 
ity over  the  cities  they  are  resijonslble  for 
They  have  no  authority  over  the  suburban 
areas  which  are  their  city's  economic  and 
social  satellites  Several  cities  have  popula- 
tions larger  than  most  states  Should  the 
powers  of  Mayors  be  strengthened  and  their 
Jurisdiction  extended?  How- -and  by  whom? 
The  Office  of  the  Presidency  deserves  the 
most  penetrating  examination  of  the  dialogue 
of  inquiry.  The  conventional  wisdom  ex- 
pres.ses  concern  .ibout  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Presidency  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
irony  of  the  programs  of  the  past  three  years 
is  that  they  should  how  limited  Presidential 
power  really  Is,  Even  a  President  with  the 
legislative  acumen  of  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  unable  to  eliminate  ubsolet^  programs 
as  new  legislation  provides  better  and  faster 
solutions  Virtually  all  the  .social  programs 
depend  upon  Stale  and  city  governments,  and 
when  they  are  weak.  Presidential  initiatives 
will  inevitably  be  blunted 

■\'ft  increasingly,  the  .American  people  hold 
the  President  resijonsible  for  the  economy, 
for  the  condition  ol  our  cities,  for  the  health 
and  education  of  their  children  and  for  se- 
•iirity  111  their  old  age 

If  Presidents  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
planning  our  economy,  shouldn't  we  give 
them  the  authority  to  go  with  that  responsi- 
bility.' At  least  the  power  to  raise  or  lower 
taxes  within  ii  specihed  range— say  five  per- 
cent— so  that  we  can  quickly  react  to  fiscal 
emergencies .' 

Should  the  President,  lor  example,  be  given 
special  powers  .md  funds  to  deal  with  do- 
mestic problems?  If  there  Is  a  breakthrough 
m  one  program,  should  the  I'resident  have  a 
multl-bllllon  contingency  fund  to  exploit 
that  breakthrough  promptly  and  elficlently? 
Or  at  least  authority  to  move  funds  irom  one 
program  to  another? 

A  wise  man  once  .-aid  that  "convention  is 
like  the  shell  to  a  chick,  a  protection  till  he 
IS  strong  enough  to  break  it  through."  The 
dialogue  of  inquiry  can  break  through  that 
shell  of  convention  and  can  lead  us  to  greater 
wisdom. 

These,  then,  are  the  dialogues  of  1968 — of 
impatience,  involvement  and  inquiry. 

In  this  election  year  <jur  responsibility  is 
particularly  heavy — to  get  behind  the  prom- 
ises and  proposals  into  the  reality;  not  to  ac- 
cept at  lace  value  but  to  (luestlon  and  probe. 
For  if  we  are  .satisfied  merely  with  the 
dialogue  of  impatience,  we  may  find  that  we 
have  been  tilting  at  windmills. 

If  we  see  only  the  events  of  the  dialogue 
of  involvement  without  testing  their  effect 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  individuals,  then 
we  Will  become  lost  In  superficialities. 

If  we  accept  the  dialogue  of  election  year 
rhetoric  when  we  should  demand  a  pene- 
trating dialogue  of  inquiry,  then  we  fail  m 
our  responsibility  to  help  make  a  free  society 
work. 

The  success  and  the  viability  of  our  society 
depend  upon  the  constructive  involvement  ot 
all  of  Its  people  in  ail  of  its  problems.  Profes- 
sors and  priests,  union  '>fficiais  and  corporate 


leaders  and  indeed  every  individual  citizen 
bear  that  respKsnslbillty  This  is  the  lesson 
of  our  time  It  is  the  heart  ut  the  dialogue 
of  involvement.  It  is  the  central  truth  uf 
the  dialogue  of  inquiry 

Democracy's  progress  rests  un  an  open 
mind  and  a  free  discussion.  I  hope  I  con- 
tribute to  a  little  bit  uf  each  this  oJternoon. 


Mdi/  ],  axis 
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way.  His  75-rents  >;ot  him  106  friends  for  life. 
With  encouragement   from  people  like  Mark, 

r.il-iliut  J'io  000  Ls  nothing  now  (almost). 


PEOPLK-TO-PKOPLt:  C'UL'n'F..AI.  KX- 
CHANGE  BY  SAMMAMISH  HICiH 
SCHOOL.   BELLKVUK.   WASH 

Mr  MAGNUSO.N-  Mr  Pn  .-ident.  liie 
people  uf  the  State  of  Wa.shuiuton  are 
now  opening  their  heart.s  and  pocket- 
boiik.s  to  a.s.sL>5t  an  inteniatioiia!  venture 
which  I  heartily  support 

The  106-studeiit  choir  .i;id  mu.sital 
itroup  of  Sammaini-h  Hi  h  School  in 
Bellevue.  VVa.sh  .  are  now  wurklnu'  towaid 
a  S60.000  eoal  that  they  may  participate 
m  a  people-to-i)eople  culluial  i  xchanpe 
with  Norway.  Denmark,  and  the  Netlier- 
land.s.  Thi.s  kind  of  vi.sit  by  a  lalented 
'-.'roup  of  our  .vouns  people  cannot  help 
but  add  iiood  enhancement  to  interna- 
tional relations. 

The  croup  is  scheduled  to  depart  Ijy 
chartered  plane  June  6.  and  that  i.s 
D-day"  for  their  lund-raismu  cam- 
l)aiBn  TlUKs  tar  they  have,  about  half 
of  the  money  needed,  and  I  'vould  hope 
that  all  citizens  of  our  Stat^  will  lecog- 
nize  the  inhertnl  worth  of  thi.";  pro.iect 
and  uive  full  as.s;stance  that  the  addi- 
tional S30.000  may  be  raised  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  deadline. 

Mr,  President.  Fred  Short,  an  able 
inibUc  relations  man  at  the  Port  of  Seat- 
tle, has  uiven  Ireely  of  his  time  to  assist 
these  youn2  people  to  meet  their  uoal, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  a  recent 
press  release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

We  do  many  things  to  ease  interna- 
tional tensions,  and  there  is  a  regular 
effort  to  encourage  understanding,  but 
the  exchanee  of  our  youth  as  pro\  ided  in 
this  siood  cultural  procram  can  eive  the 
necessary  assurance  of  a  better  world  in 
the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  was  'go"  at  the  April  15  meeting  at  Sam- 
mamish  High  in  Bellevue  Parents  voted  99' : 
to  send  the  106-student  choir  and  musical 
group  on  a  concert  tour  to  Bergen.  Oslo. 
Copenhiigen  and  .Amsterdam, 

The  group  leaves  June  6  by  chartered  plane 
for  performtuice  in  the  four  cities.  The  stu- 
dents return  June  J8, 

June  G  IS  D-Day  for  this  people-to-people 
cultural  exchange  and  musical  invasion — a 
far  cry  from  another  D-Day  24  years  ago 
when  very  few  people  were  singing. 

Chairman  Tom  Bean  .ixinounced  that  stu- 
dents and  parents  had  raised  half  of  their 
S60.000  goal  in  the  four  month  old  project. 
He  urged  each  parent  and  friend  to  push 
even  harder  in  the  remaJnini^  51  days  to 
reach  their  goal 

One  of  the  fund  raising  ideas  is  .i  paper 
and  phone  book  drive  Last  month,  vandals 
destroyed  tons  of  paper  stored  in  a  trailer 
at  the  school  but  that  only  ."ipurred  the  kids 
on.  They  re  stiU  .-eeking  papers  .md  'phone 
books — and  money ! 

Five  year  old  Mark  Schultz.  a  Bellevue 
kindergarten  student  sold  .some  rocks  he  had 
polished  and  m.iiled  m  the  75-c*nts  he  made 
to  the  student  fviiid  .Mark  has  no  brothers 
or  sisters  .it  Saniniiunish — the  gesture  wus 
strictly  because  he  h.-id  enjoyed  liimself  so 
much  at  the  students'  fond-raising  carnival 
last  week  .iiid  he  wanted  to  help  iii  his  own 


GUN    SALES    INCREASE    OMINOUS 

Mr  DODD  Mr,  President,  the  hour  is 
lat*.  Riots  have  already  begun  in  our 
streets.  The  killiiiB  has  never  really 
.ibated  since  the  riots  of  last  siunmer.  and 
in  the  inenntinie  se\'eral  million  tnore 
tiuns  have  been  .sold  to  extremists  and  ac- 
tivists on  both  sides  Con.servative  esti- 
mates .say  that  riieaiins  and  ammunition 
.sales  ha\e  inei'cased  a  minimum  of  120 
l)ercent  in  the  last  8  months, 

.\nd  why  is  this?  There  is  a  fear  of  vio- 
lence and  !t  IS  uettin^  out  of  hand.  Both 
sides  have  been  arming  themselves,  ac- 
tually stockpiling  weaiwns.  The  country 
is  in  tact  liow  an  armed  camp. 

It  disma\e(;  me  watcliini?  those  lon.g 
months  wliile  t^overnment  at  all  levels 
.struggled  with  the  increasing  iiroblems 
presented  by  an  armed  i^opulace.  and  in 
large  in'-asure  failed  lor  want  of  wtJi'k- 
able  firearms  laws 

It  is  tin  outrage  tliat  during  ttiose  long 
fall,  winter,  and  spniiL'  months  gun  mag- 
zine."?.  fii-earms  dealeis.  manufacturers. 
and  alleged  sjwrting  grouts  fanned  i!ie 
flames  of  fear,  took  lirivantage  of  discon- 
tent, and  advertised  •;uns  for  eveiyone. 
guns  for  •■self-riefen.se."  guns  for  "home 
defense.''  and  barganis  on  "long  hot  simi- 
mer  special:--  " 

Their  magazines,  articles,  jniblic  state- 
ments, press  releases,  advertising  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  "unrunner  em- 
pliasized  the  division  in  .air  society  and 
suggested  tliat  ijri\ate  arms  are  a  solu- 
tion. 

They  will  be  resix)nsible  for  the  lesults. 

In  some  cases  the  ::un  shops  stayed 
open  Sundays  arid  liolidays  to  accommo- 
date iho  •■,-portsirieii  '  buying  semiauto- 
matic 1  if.es  and  handguns. 

This  domestic  arms  race  iias  kept  ihe 
cash  registers  of  the  '-gunrunners  clang- 
ing at  a  record  .'^aies  iJitoh. 

Most  of  .America  has  been  trvin^'  to 
find  some  way  to  cool  the  hotheads  on 
both  sides,  and  mak:;-)g  the  biggest  ef- 
fort in  our  hi.stoi-y  to  uct  at  the  root 
cause  of  civil  discontent.  Meanwhile,  the 
:un  industry  lights  sane  lemslation  and 
lakes  advaritage  of  the  civil  disorder  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  firearms  to  both 
sides  in  the  gi'and  manner  of  the  muni- 
tion.smakcrs    if  old, 

I  am  told  that  the  ',.un  industry  this 
year  will  have  its  biggest  year  in  history. 

That  is  reflected  in  the  articles  and 
( ditorials  I  have  read  m  newspapers 
from  all  jjarts  of  the  country.  The  news- 
papers and  the  town  fathers  are  gravely 
concerned  in  such  diverse  i^laces  as  Seat- 
tle. Cincinnati.  Evansville.  Ind..  Jack.son- 
'/ille.  Fla..  Louisville.  Detroit,  and  even 
i!i  Harttord.  Conn. 

The  story  is  always  the  same.  Gun 
traffic  is  increasing.  There  are  too  many 
guns  in  the  h.ands  of  too  many  people.  A 
study  made  by  the  Hartford  police  also 
shows  that  ihe  number  of  guns  being 
stolen  :s  increasing  aiid  indications  are 
that  there  :s  [irobably  a  large  number 
of  sales  going  unrecorded. 

As  recently  as  this  week,  the  situation 
m  Detroit  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  a  voluntary  eroup  of  businessmen 
are  [juttmg  together  at  their  own  cost  a 


newspaper  and  television  advertising 
campaign  to  curb  an  arms  lace  by  white 
surburban  residents  who  are  fearful  of 
another  riot. 

Title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  tS.  917 1  will  be 
debated  this  week  in  the  Senate  Title  IV 
is  my  ameiidment  to  brinu  effective  reg- 
ulation o\er  the  sale  of  lirearms  to 
criminals. 

I  ask  unanimous  e  msera  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  selectioii  of 
articles  and  editori.ils  piiblrsiied  in  cities 
around  the  country  whei'e  there  is  im- 
mediate, on-thc-scetie  concern  about  a 
citizenry  armed  to  the  teeth 

It  is  clear  from  these  .trl^cles  that 
strong  controls  are  needed,  iiuieed  de- 
manded, by  the  public.  .-XnythinLi  less 
than  my  amendment  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  .^ct  will 
offer  little  or  no  help  to  the  i)ohee. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  iti^ms 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  m  the  RrcciU). 
as  follows: 

iFroin   icii'  H.intovd  t'ouraii-..,  M.ir    M     l'.MJK| 
^-,^1  I  s  -.xD  Tiof-is:  Traffic  in  Cii  n,s 

I,M  Rr.^SFS 

I  By  Th>'in.is  D,  Winiamsi 

c;;in  ;r,illi.-  m  Hartford  and  the  state  is 
I'lcreasMit;,  both  m  terms  uf  lopal  sales  and 
:h('!t.s 

W.ilipr  ;'erkin,s.  director  <if  t'-^c  H  irtford 
jiolicf  crinu'  laboratory,  says  2,000  gun.s  have 
bi'?n  stolen  in  Connecticut  since  J.in  1.  1963 
v.iien  he  started  keeping  files.  That  averages 
more  than  HO  a  month,    . 

Porklns  reports  ni  were  reported  .'■tolen  in 
the  state  th;s  month  alone 

.\  .-iirvey  m  Hartford  shnw.'5  there  .ire  l;i 
hct'used  uiin  di  ,ili'r,>  .seven  have  f>hopi,  .oid 
-IX  sell  out  ol  t'K'ir  homes. 

N'o  I  lie  know.s  how  many  unlicensed  .sales 
occur:  howpvpr.  uue  army  surplus  dealer,  who 
does  not  sell  guii.-^.  said  he  i.s  selling  an  aver- 
.ige  of  eiglit   liolsters  a  month 

■  .Some  come  m  here,"  he  said,  "look  over  a 
holster  and  .isk  if  I  have  jomelhing  lo  go 
inside  it,  Negroes  liave  ri,';kcd  [or  grciuidps 
and  u  couple  even  asked  for  a  machine  gun,  ' 

I  i;ir.ik  .sometimes  they  don't  mean  it 
wj.en  t,ipy  ,.,":k  lor  such  wcipoiLS.  but  are  only 
i.r,.in:d.a!r.L'  me  as  whitey."  he  said.  "For 
(X.miple  one  ■:  them  asked  me  for  a  ma- 
.  hinp  _-un  ..]'.([  when  I  jokingly  asked  Jiim 
wh.a   type,   i  e  v  n:u-.ged  the  subject  " 

\  year  .igo  there  'xerc  14  gun  dealers  in 
JIartiord.  but  m  January  1!)67,  the  Tonico 
Oiiu  Shop.  1005  Alnany  Ave  .  had  its  license 
htted  by  crv  jjolice  'oec.iuse  it,s  owner  was 
.ilie.zedly  in-,olved  r.\  a  gun  incident  m  New 
Bnlini 

A  policem.n;  wlio  I'iiecketi  the  book.s  of  tiip 
st«re,  hc-fi;re  ;i  '.cpin  out  of  busiiip,'--s,  ciaaiipd 
11  sold  more  than  500  guns  in  four  months. 

Three  of  the  ,sevon  ,sliops  hcensed  trade 
.ictively  on  'he  market  .oid  two  of  l.:c  t:-,ree 
report  .strong  .sales. 

■  Busine.s.s  has  gone  up  :;()  to  L.'5  jjcr  .-6111 
ov?r  hist  vear."  s.hd  .Tohn  Baronowsktis. 
.jwner  of  the  Thunderbird  .Sport  .shop.  866 
Park  St.  "I  wouldn't  sell  durine  la.st  year's 
disturbances  in  the  North  End  We  ttspd  to 
have  a  shop  on  Albany  .Avpmic  ioid  •■ve  ki.ow 
how  bad  thiiisrs  can  get  ' 

"I  have  had  inmiinerable  rpque,st.s  from  the 
younger  Netzro  ple.Tient,  but  dhscourace  the 
ones  I  think  are  trouble  makers  "  lie  added 
"In  recent  months,  I've  .-old  .i  number  oi 
guns  to  elderlv  Negroes  for  home  protection 
One  was  a  chef  and  another  ■w.'as  a  ronimon 
Itborer  ot  Jamaican  origin  B.oth  were  m  their 
late  fifties  and  were  good  r.sks, 

"They  didn't  seem  not  minded  " 

STOREKF.EPERS 

"Also."  ho  continued.  Tve  sold  eight  or 
nine  guns  to  white  store  keeper.s  in  t.he  Al- 
bany   Avenue    area     One    thing    thoutth,    no 


North   End    groujis   .ire   buying  shot    ttuns  or 
rifles  " 

B.ironowsku.s  estimated  that  5  per  cent  of 
ills  mcre.i.se  in  sales  went  lor  home  jiro- 
;  pct.ion 

111  ilip  I.ist  'our  years,  his  .simp  h.is  IjPfii 
robbed  lour  laiie.s  Twice  l'Iiiis  werp  .invmg 
l!u>  1  lungs  st-ilpn 

Another  activp  dpaler  Mortiiner  H  Kess- 
nor,  who  sells  out  of  his  gasoline  station  at 
L'027  Park  St  .  said  his  business  was  on  the 
iiKTPnse.  but  l.irttely  liecause  lie  is  IiiToinine 
bet  t<>r  known 

He  claimed  business  was  gencr.illy  oil  the 
rise  and  iliat  new.spaper  reports  in  W.'iter- 
bury  of  liigh  gun  sales  bprause  of  expected 
summrr  riots  werp  hogwash.  He  linds  that  a 
lot  of  jjeojilp  are  buying  guns  as  collectors' 
items  rather  than  weapons, 

■  Uitrhl  now."  he  snld,  "a  lot  of  people  want 
.lap  ,11(1  Nazi  weapons.  As  a  iiuifLer  of  fact, 
"iir  arniv  liouicnant  was  so  happy  aboui  a 
i.irp  Na/i  weapon  I  h.id,  that  he  was  chakliiL' 
wi'  b  exciteniPiit  " 

A  tliird  activp  (H\  dpaliT  .said  ho  has  sold 
about  the  same  nunibir  <  l  guns  and  ammu- 
nition as  last  year  rhi-  mw  ner  did  not  want 
to  be  (jUoti>d  or  idcntiiied  because.  I'm  a 
good  citi/.en  and  1  just  hate  npwspar.ers  You 
print  it  for  the  sheep  and  ever  .since  I  learned 
to  think.  I  Just  won't  stibscribe  to  It  " 

The  other  four  shop  dealers  are  relatively 
inactive,  not  because  the  gun  market  is 
bad.  but  simply  because  buslne.ss  in  otiicr 
areas  has  taken  over  for  t!-a>m 

One  Is  selling  hi;;  sto<'k  of  puns  and  not  re- 
placing Ihem  on  the  shelves  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  Identified  becau.se  he  said  gun  publicity 
was  adverse 

"We  don't  want  to  be  involved  with  them 
We  felt  this  way  even  bef<irp  there  was  uv 
trouble  in  Hartford  We  are  now  a  gun  dird- 
(r  in  license  only.  If  a  friend  comes  In  aiui 
wanl-s  to  buy  one.  we  will  get  one  for  liiin  ' 
he  said. 

XO    ONE    .sri.I.INC. 

.Another  inactive  store  is  Sobers  .s-por- 
Shop,  100  Allyn  St  .  .Sidney  Kobel.  the  owner, 
said,  "the  demiuui  for  guns  has  been  big  in 
the  last  year  or  so  from  customers  of  all 
type  But.  I  never  .sell  new  guns,  just  old  ones 
and  no  one  Is  selling  them  any  more  Thpv're 
holding  on  t  i  them." 

•"V"ou  tigure  11  out  why  tliey're  hokhnu'  on 
to  them."  be  adfled  "But  with  the  new  laws. 
r?gulatioiis  and  paper  work,  the  business  1- 
unprofitable  for  me  I'd  rather  .'ell  .^rniv 
.surplus  goods  skis  and  antiques." 

Two  other  inactive  local  dealerships  are 
Tr.icy.  Robinson  and  Williams  Co.  110  Alr- 
jKirt  Ud  .and  Coll  Inc.  150  Huyshope  A:r' 
Botn  keep  rpnewine  city  licrnses  to  accommo- 
date friends  Colt  also  .sells  to  the  Har:rord 
Police  Department 

Colt  is  very  "riot  conscious."  accorfiing  to 
C.  T.  Turner,  the  advertising.  promo'u,n.«r 
and  public  relations  manager.  After  last  sum- 
mer's 1  roubles  in  ghettos  all  over  t  iie  !:a- 
tion.  Colt  encouraged  its  dpalerships  to  lorm 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
Committee  for  Law  Enforcement 

"This  procram."  .,aid  Turner,  "suggests 
that  distnbiitfjrs  .ecu re  their  guns  in  case 
of  civil  disorder  It  instructs  them  not  to 
displ.ay  il'iom.  lo  'ripep  'hem  m  vaults  and 
in  extreme  emergencies  to  remo\p  them  from 
tlif-    perimeter   of   activity   enlirPlv," 

Five  cut  of  SIX  "home"  sellers  agreed  tiial 
sales  are  on  the  rise 

Lawrence  H,  Brauvais,  G8,  of  JO  Cr.md  St, 
said  sales  are  going  strong,  but  he  .said  lie 
has  given  up  the  t5usines.s  because  "its  too 
much  of  ,,  chance  to  take  "i'ou  don't  know 
nowadays  who  vou're  selling  to  It's  partly 
the  governnipnt's  laiilt  lor  all  those  riots. 
The  Army  sells  tlieir  surplus  to  all  the  deal- 
ers, wlien  they  should  dump  it  in  the  ocean," 

COLLECTORS    ITEMS 

Four  others  stressed  the  increasme  -.alue 
of  gun.s  as  antiques  and  collectors'  items, 
John    William    Bliss    of    :j6    Westbrook   St  .   a 
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(fovpriiment  chemist,  said  that  because  of 
the  *:ir  in  Vietnam  there  ts  a  limited  pro- 
duction of  weapons  for  private  use  and  thus 
ii  greater  demand  in  the  market  He  claims 
some  .intlque  and  modern  guns  have  gone 
up  lis  much  .IS  400  per  cent  In  value 

Most  dealers  say  they  have  sold  to  respon- 
sible persons  .ind  not  to  mental  cases,  po- 
tential  tnnihle-malcers  or  criminals 

State  Iav/  requires  a  seven  day  waiting 
period  for  K\in  purchase  appUcitlons  to  clear 
b<->th   state  .ind   local   police   headquarters 

PiiUce  check  to  see  If  applicants  have  been 
convicted  of  a  felony 

But.  who  checks  to  see  that  the  Identi- 
fication tflven  the  dealer  Is  correct'  This.  " 
SHlil  Lt  Edwin  Rowin.  superintendent  of 
records  :ind  identification  for  Hartford  police. 
■'Is  up  fo  the  ethics  of  the  individual  dealer  " 

Rowin  said  the  number  of  applications  for 
s'un  permits  is  rising,  but  only  because  peo- 
ple have  more  money  available  for  all  their 
hobbles  He  said  many  apply  and,  when  they 
discover  the  red  tape  Involved,  decide  not  to 
follow  up 

Lt  (leorge  Fagan.  .assistant  In  charge  of 
the  state  police  bureau  of  identification,  in- 
vestigates to  deterniine  the  suitability"  of 
persons  asking  :<>r  permits  to  carry  guns 

F;igan  said  gun  sales  are  increasing  at  a 
normal  rate  along  with  the  economy  .ind 
peoples  ipitrest  in  hunting  .md  target 
shooting. 

State  statistics  on  gun  carrying  permits 
show  ,in  increase 

Over  the  past  .-.even  years,  the  average  rise 
has  been  1,000:  however,  from  1966  to  1967 
the  number  of  permits  rose  ',680,  from  12  850 
to  14  5:^0  In  Hartford  here  was  only  a 
slight  increiise  trom  400  to  425 

From  the   New  York  Times.   Apr    30    19681 

Aids  in   Detroit  Assail   ■•Hysteria"   in   CU'n 

PvRCHASES — Whites  Warned  by  a  Private 

C"rRi>tP      .\UOl'T      THE      DANCERS      OF      LOADED 

Wf:.\pons 

I  By  Jerry  M    Flint  i 

Detroit  April  129  — .■V  series  of  newspaper 
.ind  television  advertisements  iimed  it  .iirh- 
in;;  what  h  is  rteen  ■illfd  m  irms  race  by 
white  suburban  residents  here  fearful  of  a 
not  has  been  prepared  by  a  voluntary  group 
of  voung   busli  essmen. 

The  tirst  of  'he  .ids  hEis  been  run  in  The 
Riiy.il  Oak  Tribune,  i  suburb.in  dally.  Ads 
will  he  run  in  30  other  Detroit  community 
jr  suburbun  newspapers,  the  i^roup  said 

The  .irms  buying  has  been  spurred  by  un- 
substantiated rumors  that  Negro  extremists 
wi'u  d  lIi^ade  white  suburbs  in  the  next" 
riot  iT  'hat  white  nlghtriders  would  .attack 
Netrro    neighborhoods    in   the   cities 

Handgun  registration  has  increased 
sharply  in  the  city  ,ind  suburbs  since  the  De- 
troit rijt  last  summer  .^nd  one  leading  de- 
paremenl  store  '.hain  said  .ts  rifle  .md  shot- 
gun  -ales  had  tripled  since  the  riot 

Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  said  in  a  re- 
ce:n  television  -ippeal,  'This  arms  r.ice  must 
be   St  jpped     We    must   return    to    sanity." 

The  group  running  the  ads  is  called  Men 
United  for  .Sane  Thought  or  MUST  The  uds 
were  prep.iretl  bv  men  from  two  leading  ad- 
vertlslsig  agencies.  Young  A:  Rubicam  Inc. 
and   J    Walter  Thompson  Ccmp.iny 

One  newspaper  ad  .-hows  a  family  of  four, 
a  husb.ind  irmed  with  .i  shotgun,  his  wife 
With  a  rifle  and  two  small  children  The  copy 
reads. 

■Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  this  sum- 
mer could  cause  vou  your  Ufe^'  and  warns 
that  .oaded  weapons  around  the  house  could 
lead  to  unintentional  shooUng   It  continues: 

'  We  .UI  know  what  might  happen  in  a  sub- 
urban home  filled  with  lethal  weapons  .Ml 
It  t.ikes  is  a  sleepy  wife  A.  nervous  neighbor 
.\  curious  child   .And  .i  io.ided  uun  " 

Another  ad  reads  "Charlies  the  fastest 
draw  on  the  block  Just  last  night  he  sot 
the  drop  on  Miller's  trash  ran  What  do 
you   think   will   happen   tonight  if.   by  some 


small    oversight.    Charlie    gets    the    drop    on 
Mr  .Miller  •• 

.Another,  contending  that  most  Negroes 
do  not  want  riots  «<ivs  "Willie  made  it 
through  Niirmnndy  .Seoul  .ind  Danang  He 
doesn't  need   the   Purple  Heart  for  Detroit" 

WHITE  ■  HYSTERIA"  SEEN 

Kenneth  M  Davles  a  spokesman  for 
MUST,  said  the  campaign  was  ;iJmed  at  the 
hysteria  and  lear"  within  the  white  com- 
munity as  represented  by  the  gun  buying. 
He  said  the  group  hoped  to  convince  white 
persons  who  already  had  guns  to  keep  them 
unloaded 

Mr  Davles.  a  lawyer,  said  the  group  of 
.ibout  50  Included  lawyers,  doctors,  account- 
ants bankers,  stock  brokers,  engineers,  ad- 
vertising men  and  other  professionals 

Some  of  the  members  are  "fearful  i>f  eco- 
nomic repercusslun.s."  Mr  Davles  said  and 
do  not  want  their  names  ii.sed  The  group 
Is  loosely  formed  and  h.is  no  chief  ifBcer. 
he  said. 

1  Prom  the  EvansvlUe   i  Ind  i    Press,   Mar    14 

19681 
Local     Gcn     Sales     Show     Marked     Rise 
Dealers  Differ  iin   Reason 

I  Bv  .Ann  Carey  i 

Gun  s.des  in  Evatisville  .ire  not  booming 
but  they  are  showing  a  marked  increa,se  over 
last  year  Some  dealers  report  sales  up  as 
much  .as  20  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
List  year 

There  Is  sharply  divided  fiplnlon  on  w-hy 

.Several  dealers,  partlcul.irly  those  who 
stock  handguns,  say  openly  that  many  nf 
their  customers  are  home  owners  and  small 
businessmen  who  want  guns  fof  protection 
md  express  lears  nf  racial  violence  and  in- 
creased crime 

Other  dealers  just  as  emphatically  say  that 
reports  of  higher  sales  for  protection  pur- 
poses are  exaggerated  .md  that  the  clientele 
IS  about  the  same  as  It  always  was — mostly 
hunters  and  target  shooters 

State  police  nfflcials.  while  stating  detl- 
nltelv  that  there  !s  an  Increase  in  sales  and 
handgun  registrations,  refuse  to  be  quoted 
on  whether  the  increase  is  caused,  in  part 
at  least,  by  mounting  fear  of  violence. 

The  general  tenor  around  gun  stores  seems 
to  be  that  gun  sales  are  gradually  rising  and 
that  there  .ire  rumors  "I  fear  about  raclnl 
disturbance*  this  summer  However,  for  the 
most  part,  the  rumors  are  not  actually  trans- 
lating into  scarce-buving.  even  though  it's 
only  March.  '  as  one  dealer  said. 

Liacal  civic  and  police  officials  couch  any 
c  incern  thev  might  have  in  iionscarce  terms. 
■Just  don  t  stir  up  uiything.'  urged  Police 
Chlel  D.irwui  Ci.vert 

Both  Mayor  Frank  McDonald  and  Chief 
Covert  Indicate  they  see  no  cause  for  alarm. 
I  <lon't  believe  gun  sales  are  too  high.' 
Chief  Covert  said.  "There  was  an  indication 
last  year  that  they  were  on  the  increase  but 
I  believe  they  have  tapered  otf  " 

He  said  his  police  force  is  keeping  sharp- 
ened up-  everv  police  department  is  now  .iiid 
It  behooves  nil  of  us  to  have  men  trained  to 
handle  anv  situation  that  might  come  up. 
But  I  don't  anticipate  any  problems   ■ 

.Mayor  McDonald  did  not  get  specific  but 
remarked  I  feel  we  have  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  citizens  in  EvansvlUe  "  He  em- 
phasized that  there  Is  no  crash  program 
her°    to  prepare  lor  ,my  trouble  this  summer. 

Gun  dealers  report  that  most  sales  are  to 
white  persons,  with  few  to  Negroes  Clark 
Johnson,  preslden'  of  the  local  National  .\s- 
.soclallon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  said.  There  is  no  talk  among  Negroes 
atKJut  guns  and  I'm  around  enough  to  know. 
I  don  t  know  what  whites  are  doing" 

Don  Shuck,  owner  of  B  and  S  Sporting 
Guns,  said  his  average  sale  Is  to  a  home 
owner  or  businessman  "Sales  are  up  In 
heavy,  big  caliber  revolvers  and  In  some 
short-barrel   shotguns.    I'd  say   sales   are   up 


over  a  year  ago  10  to  15  per  cent    I  think  sales 
will  be  up  more  as  simuner  gets  nearer  " 

This  Is  a  traditionally  slow  «eason  for  guns, 
primarily  because  hunting  Is  otf 

However  gun  saiesman  Jerry  .AiKlerseui  at 
Beard  s  iSporting  Gocxls  Store  said.  It  seems 
like  gun  sales  ire  holding  up  particularly 
steady  this  year 

We  have  heard  rumors  among  customers 
about  (ear  of  the  racial  sif.iatioii  and  that 
definitely  is  one  of  the  polnt-s  of  interest  in 
purchasing  guns  now  " 

He  said  that  (  rltue,  the  tr^nd  ti  move  out- 
dix)rs  lor  the  summer  and  the  question  uf 
whether  impending  legislation  may  restrict 
eventually  the  sale  of  handguns  are  all 
factors 

Gun  dealers  are  wary  of  creating  any  l:ii- 
pre.sslon  that  steady  streams  of  tear-riddeii 
residents  are  passing  through  their  chx<rs 

Rajo  Corporatli.n  reported  gun  sales  up 
about  20  per  cent  but  said  the  tvpe  of  cus- 
tomer Is  the  varmint  i  f ox  groundhog,  etc  I 
hunter"  Ous  Doerner  Sports  and  Trophies 
Inc  said  75  per  cent  of  I's  gun  sales  are  !i  r 
sports 

Leo  Sorenson  dlvlsimi  iiianacer  !'ir  sport- 
ing goods  at  Sears  Roebuck  .md  Company, 
which  stopped  selling  plsuils  three  years  ago, 
emphasized  that  he  believes  mm  ,-ales  are 
normal  although  acknowledging  that  last 
year  v^as  a  "\ery  good  gun  \ear  '  He  saiil 
niost  sales  are  to  target  shooters  .iiid  hunt- 
ers, adding  that  the  store  gets  manv  requests 
for  pistols  but  no  more  than  previously 

I  From  the  Louisville  i  Ky  >   CoUr.er-Journal. 
Mar    13.   1968] 

An  Ominoi  s  Rise  in  Sales  of  Ha.ndgun.s 

James  M  Caldwell,  chairman  of  the  local 
Crime  Cummlssion,  is  concerned  about  the 
upsurge  m  sales  of  pistols  and  revolvers  ;n 
Louisville  so  far  this  year  We  all  should  be 
The  legislature,  in  particular,  should  be, 
but  legislation  to  help  regulate  the  sale  of 
liandguns  Is  apparently  dead  in  Frankfort 

Mr.  Caldwell  reports  that  sales  of  pistols 
and  revolvers  in  Louisville  are  up  40  per  cent 
so  far  this  year  over  sales  dur.ni;  tne  same 
period  a  year  ago  Furthermore,  he  .says  that 
there  Is  evidence  that  more  convicted  felons 
Than  before  are  attempting  to  obtain  these 
weapons,  i>o  far  in  1968.  30  warrants  have 
been  issued  against  felons  w.ho  f:ils:ned  :m 
affidavit  in  order  to  purchase  a  handeun  la 
Louisville,  which  at  least  requires  rm  affidavit 
for  such  purchases  What  Is  needed,  however. 
15  statewide  regulations,  .md  that  was  one 
L'f  the  purposes  of  t.he  proposed  lea.clation. 
Any  regul.itions  Louisville  adopts  can  be  cir- 
cumvented as  long  as  there  are  no  meaning- 
ful restrictions  i,n  sales  .jutslde  the  c;tv 
limits. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  persons 
with  records  of  drug  addiction,  mental  Incom- 
petenc>.  drunkenness  and  felo.nies  would  not 
be  permitted  to  buy  handguns  in  Kentucky 
The  bill  also  would  give  police  a  one-week 
period  in  which  to  examine  the  record  ■  ( 
persons  applying  to  buy  a  handgun — which 
:s  a  grace  period  they  don't  have  now  even 
in  Louisville 

What  the  legislation  proposes  .ire  ciemeii- 
tary  precautions  that  any  civilized  society 
should  have  Probably  a  lot  of  jieople  as- 
sume that  we  have  them  now.  But  we  dont. 
.iiid  the  legislature  couldn't  ssein  'rj  care  less. 

;  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  News.  Mar   C?l 

19681 
"Lo.vc    Hot    Summer  "    Scare    Roosts    Gun 

Sales:    15-  to  20-Percent  Increase  .Across 

THE  Nation 

I  By  Robert  DIetsch  i 

Fear^i  of  racial  trouble  this  summer,  niemo- 
ries  of  past  racial  disorders  and  Increased 
crime  in  big  cities  have  resulted  In  a  15  to 
20  percent  Increase  in  gun  sales  across  the 
country 

This  Is   the   finding  of   a  Scripps-Howard 
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Newspapers  survey  which  embraced  talks 
with  police,  civil  rights  leaders  and  gun 
dealers  In  a  score  of  cities  and  Washington 
official.^. 

Pistols,  rifles  and  shotguns  are  being  pur- 
chased by  whlt<>s  and  Negroes,  men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor. 

knoxville  arming 

At  Knoxvllle,  Tenn  ,  for  example.  Police 
Chief  Harry  Hiisklsson  noted  that  permits 
to  carry  handguns  had  more  than  doubled 
in  Jaiiuary  and  commented: 

"There  have  been  so  many  threats  of  an- 
other long,  hot  summer  that  many  people 
apparentlv  are  seeking  protection.  News- 
papers and  TV  are  carrying  reports  (of)  an- 
other troubled  summer." 

President  Johnson  and  other  Government 
officials  have  voiced  similar  fears.  A  gun  shop 
owner  In  suburban  Cleveland  attributes  his 
sales  increase  to  stories  of  a  "hot  summer 
scare  "  He  adds- 

•  Government  leaders  have  frightened  home 
uwners  with  these  talks." 

Cleveland  Police  Chief  Michael  Blackwell 
said  requests  for  gun  permits  are  "very  low," 
hut  some  rf  his  officers  privately  report  hand- 
gun purchases  in  the  Cleveland  area  rose 
100  per  cent  in  the  year  following  the  city's 
1966  racial  riot. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    SALES    BURGEONING 

The  owner  of  a  gun  store  in  predominantly 
-Negro  Northeast  Washington,  reported  "I'm 
laughing  with  tears  In  my  eyes  and  a  pain  In 
iiiv  heart"  He  said  handguns  are  selling  as 
fast  as  he  can  stock  them — regardless  of  price. 
The  pattern  of  at  least  a  15  to  20  per  cent 
increase  In  gun  sales  was  reported  in  North- 
ern Kentucky  Evansville.  Ind.:  Pittsburgh: 
Denver:  Columbus,  Ohio:  Albuquerque,  N.M.: 
KnoxvlKe  and  the  D,C  area.  In  Detroit,  the 
increase  has  been  so  great  that  Mayor  Jerome 
P  Cavanaeh  publicly  "warned:  "This  arms 
race  must  be  stopped.  We  must  return  to 
sanity.'" 

A  national  ammunition  trade  association 
uses  sales  tax  tigures  to  keep  account  of  gun 
sales.  These  statistics  also  mirror  a  20  per 
rent  sales  increase  Last  year  for  handguns, 
rifles  and  shotguns — significantly  above  the 
average  year-to-year  gain 

Ciun  sales  rise  sharply  immediately  after 
a  racial  or  civil  rights  disorder.  .At  Birmlng- 
)iam.  Ala  JetTersoii  Couiitv  Sheriff  Mel  Bailey 
reciUed  that  requests  for  pistol  permits  ""sky- 
nicketed""  during  and  after  the  demonstra- 
tions five  years  ago.  but  have  stayed  level 
since  A  Covington.  Ky  ,  dealer  said  his  sales 
ri-ached  a  peak  last  summer  "w-hen  racial 
trouble  broke  out  across  the  Ohio  River  in 
Cincinnati. 

"We  sold  '.20  per  cent  more  pistols  after  the 
'Tllenna  Fumble'  !u.st  f.ill."  said  a  gun  dealer 
m  Albuquerque  He  referred  to  the  land  dis- 
pute iiprisim;  in  Northern  New  Mexico  when 
Spanish-Americans  led  by  Rels  Tijerina  took 
over  a  county  courthouse. 

Gun  sales  also  rise  sharply  with  rumors  of 
pendlne  racial  trouble  In  Memphis  gun  sales 
/oomed  list  July  when  several  minor  inci- 
dents touched  err  s'.ich  rumors.  A  similar  pat- 
tern has  emerged  during  the  city's  garbage 
strike  Minor  violence  lias  occurred  as  na- 
tional civil  rights  leaders  have  rallied  to 
the  ('.('ise  of  'he  predominantly  Negro  gar- 
bage men  '  Otir  gun  permit  regulations 
jumped  about  30  per  cent  the  week  the  gar- 
ii.iee  !-tr:ke  .■■taried."  said  Police  Inspector 
L   M  Cole 

.At  Fort  Worth,  Tex  ,  last  summer,  wide- 
spread (  but  false)  rumors  spread  about  pend- 
ing racial  trouble.  Police  noted  "a  large  in- 
crease  in    gun    purchases." 

Thefts  of  guns  from  stores  are  rising.  Such 
report,s  come  from  Memphis,  Birmingham 
and  Denver 

Persons  who  never  owned  a  weafXin  before 
are  buying  guns.  A  dealer  in  suburban  Wash- 
ington says  he  is  selling  guns  to  "reputable 


citizens  who  never  had  them  before  They 
Just  feel  they  should  own  guns  now  some 
customers  are  afraid  to  handle  weapons  in 
the  store  after  buying." 

EvansvlUe  dealers  reported  a  "marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  home  owners  and 
small  businessmen  buying  handeuns  lor  pro- 
tection." When  rumors  of  racial  trouble 
swept  Fort  Worth,  gun  purchases  soared  and 
Police  Chief  Cato  Hightower  said  most  buy- 
ers were  "good  substantial  citizens  w.ho  jire- 
viously  had  no  guns  In  the  house  " 

Denver  police  say  guns  are  being  "pur- 
chased by  businessmen,  waitresses,  cab  and 
bus  drivers  landl  bartenders."  Necro  and 
Spanish-American  v\omen  in  Denver  "are 
buying  small,   inexpensive   revolvers." 

Policemen  in  Detroit.  Washington,  Holly- 
wood, Fla.,  and  other  areas  are  buvlng  guns 
for  personal  use  In  most  big  cities,  ofhcers 
have  to  register  their  personal  weapons  with 
police  departments.  Police  Chief  George  Em- 
merich in  Hallandale.  Fla..  said  "handguns 
are  In  short  supply.  Even  our  police  orticers 
have  to  wait  for  delivery" 

Restrictions  on  gun  owner.shlp  vary  by 
state,  county  and  city  But  persons  deter- 
mined to  own  a  gun  aren't  deterred  by  local 
restrictions. 

Ohio,  for  example,  has  no  law  requiring 
gun  registration  but  Columbus,  the  suite 
capital,  has  a  municipal  ordinance  requiring 
a  permit  to  buy  a  handgun  Yet  police  freely 
concede  a  CoUimbus  resident  ran  buy  a  uun 
outside  the  city  limits  without  restriction 

MAIL    ORDER    FIRMS    KI  OUF.ISH 

Cleveland  police  say  "There  is  an  un- 
checked flow  of  guns  into  the  citv  tliru  iiiall 
orders  filled  in  California  and  Chicago  "" 

Denver  police  required  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  be  registered  beginning  last  autumn  (pis- 
tol sales  records  have  long  been  kept)  but 
still  suspect  rifle  and  shotgun  s.iles  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Denver  Police  Chief 
George  L.  Seaton  noted,  with  apparent  resn-ct. 
that  neither  Denver  nor  Colorado  has  a  gun- 
control  law. 

At  Memphis,  police  supervise  pistol  pur- 
chase requests  but  concede  residents  <  an 
drive  across  the  Mississippi  River  to  West 
Memphis,  Ark,,  and  buy  "all  the  pistols  they 
please  across  the   counter,'" 

There  are  no  Federal  restrictions  on  gun 
purchases,  altho  a  bill  aimed  at  curbing 
and  supervising  interstate  sales  has  been 
debated  for  several  years — without  much 
proeress.  FBI  Chiel  J  Edg;ir  Hoover,  among 
others,  favors  ""better  control  fit  tircarms"' 
and  Federal  legislation.  Mr   Hoover  contends: 

""The  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  if  a 
significant  factor  m  murders  committed  in 
the  U.S.  .  .  ,  controlling  the  s.ile  o!  hand- 
guns, of  course,  will  not  e'.iminate  all  killing 
.  .  .  however,  those  who  cLiim  that  the  avail- 
ability of  firearms  is  not  a  factor  in  murders 
in  this  country  are  not  f.icmg  reality."' 

I  From   the   Cincinnati    lOhioi    Post  and 

Times-Star.  Mar.  27.  11)67  I 

Gun  Control  L^w  Sriucin  ey  Ccn-Nti:  man  — 

Held  Says  City  Becoming  ""-^nM^:D  Cump  ": 

.■\SKS  Study  of  Toledo  Ordinance 

Councilman  John  Held  i.'^  asking  Cincin- 
nati Council  to  investieate  the  feasibility  of 
a  gun  control  ordinance 

Held  says  the  city  is  r.ipidly  becoming  an 
"armed  camp"  and  he  says  L.e  knows  of  one 
gun  sales  place  which  is  .celling  berween  !.'> 
and  20  semi-autnmatic  r.Iles.  imporf^d  from 
South  America,  a  d.iv. 

He's  asking  Council  io  have  the  city  man- 
ager determine  the  feasibility  and  legality 
of  a  city  gun  control  ordinance  and  to  check 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  gun  cn- 
trol  law  in  Toledo, 

Helc*  says  the  proposed  Toledo  lirdmance 
would  require  police-issued  identification 
cards  for  all  gun  owners  The  r:irds  would 
contain  the  gun  owner's  photograph  and 
fingerprints. 


Held  says  the  Toledo  ordinance 
iion-'loledo.ms  irom  buying  run: 
munition  in  Toledo  unless  tiiey  hi: 
init  irom  their  home  city.  It  pro\ 
.".aiting  period  between  purchase  ; 
erv  to  give  police  n  chance  to  line; 

Held  s,i>s  several  f;un  stores  i 
iiuti  .ire  selling  l.irge  numbers  of 
tiiey  report  the  s.iles  ,ire  to  colli 
hunters 

That's    an     .iwlul     lot     of     I'Olle 
hunters,"  Held  says. 

He  says  the  semi-automatic  r 
il.ish  suppressors  on  theni  so  i;  c 
determined  where  they  .ire  hred  1 
s,iys  he  doubts  th.it  rabbit  i.iiotc 
such  a  gun. 
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IFYom   tlie   Seattle 


(■VS'ash  I    '1  lines.   .Km     11, 
19  68  I 

New   Handot-n-Conip.oi.   Move 
Because  of  the  continuing  surge  in  crimes 
Involving  the  use  (if   liandguns— pistols  and 
revolvers — tlie  need  lor  iie'j.'  control  legisla- 
tion  has  become  ot   even  greater  urgency 

Pointing  toward  the  next  session  ot  the 
Legislature,  State  Senator  Ted  Petersim  ol 
.Se.itlle  has  put  In  motion  a  larger  me.isure  ol 
control  over  the  indiscriminate  purchase  (il 
short  hrearms. 

Until  the  196;!  Legislature  watered  down 
,1  1935  law.  police  had  the  authority  to  de- 
lay the  delivery  (t  newly  purchased  weapon.s 
lor  48  hours  to  permit  a  check  on  the  back- 
crounds  ot   prospective  owners. 

In  t'lr  iri'suing  years,  poller  inntrol  o?  c- 
;</io  >iiall  ou-n  liandguns  has  all  but  evap- 
crati'd.  Ahlmupli  buyers  arc  rrquirrd  io  sign 
routuir  forvT^  attrstuig  they  are  free  of  rrim- 
mal  barkgrounds  or  behavior — these  are  to 
be  ,M"!f  fo  pol-.re  uithin  :'.f  hours — Ihe  de- 
cision on  uheOier  1n  deliver  a  veapon  re^ts 
solely  uith  the  dealer  at  the  point  and  time 
of  sale. 

There  i-  ample  evidence  tliat  on  luimerous 
occasions  trinics  have  been  committed  with 
ne'A^lv  juirchased  firearms  belore  the  re- 
quired certitlcates  even  reached  l,iw-en- 
lorcement  officials, 

I'etrrson  is  suggest. ng  the  Legislature  re- 
establish the  48-hour  uaiting  period  and  pro- 
vide for  an  appeal  iiroeedure  in  la-iea  uherc 
po-isession  of  handguns  is  denied. 

Recommendations  and  protests  are  to  be 
received  soon  at  a  public  hearing  to  which 
r'>presentatives..  ol  tile  legal  protession,  local 
government,  the  Washington  .State  Sports- 
men's c:ouncll  and  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation Will  be  invited 

The  time  tor  reaching  r.reas  of  agreement 
!.n  handgun  controls  is  long  overdue.  During 
1966,  more  than  7,000  short  firearms  v«.'ere 
purchased  in  Seattle,  a  500  per  cent  increase 
over  previous  years  In  1967  there  were  9  896 
pistols  and  revolvers  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Seattle  citizens, 

Mosj  of  these  buyers  of  course  purchased 
the  veapcns  for  legitimate  purposes — home- 
protection,  target  practice  and  the  like.  Yet. 
no  one  knows  hoiv  many  of  t'le  purchasers 
of  these  handguns  mtrndc^d  their  use  for 
acts  of  crnnin<il  violence. 

From  t'.ie  Seattle   'Wash  I    Post-Intelli- 

cencer.Feb  22.  19681 

Klack  -Makket  Here  in  Handguns  for 

i. os  angeles 

-  By  Walter  A.  Evans  • 

.'Seattle    iias    beconie    a    '-upplv    renter    for 

Los   Aneeles — ;n    black   nirtrkel    iiandguns. 

Tighter  Calilornla  gun  cimtrol  laws  and  a 
scarcity  r,{  good  quality  pistols  h.ave  created 
the  market  in  Los  Angeles. 

.\  spries  of  robberies  in  which  IDo  guns 
:ind  4,700  rounds  of  ammunition  were  taken 
liere  in  Seattle  was  one  attempt  to  supply 
the  market - 

It  'was  not  a  complete  success 
Seattle    police    and    King    Ccuntv    deputy 
sheriffs  recovered  4  100   rounds  of  ammuni- 
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tlon  and  some  of  the  guns    Five  young  Ne- 
groes are  In  custody 

•'It  was  a  loose  group  which  pliinned  to 
ship  the  guns  down  to  Los  Angeles.'  Police 
Chief   Frank   Ramon  said 

He  added 

"We're  concerned  about  It  but  gvins  iire 
a  primary  target  in  any  robbery  This  hap- 
pens in  nil  large  cities  " 

A  detective  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment Robbery  Division,  charged  with 
gun  control,  said  the  tighter  gun  control 
l.iws  were  not  the  primary  reason  fcjr  the 
black  market 

"The  main  reason  is  the  .scarcity  uf  good 
guns,  ■  Det    S    R    McCaleb  .said 

"The  legitimate  dealers  are  doing  a  big 
business  in  small  caliber  furplRn-made  guns. 
what  we  c;^  Mlckev  Mou.<e'  pistols 

But  thev  rant  get  good  guns  As  a  police 
officer  I  have  priority  and  to  get  say,  a  Smith 
*  Wesson  with  .i  4-Inch  barrel,  I  would  go 
on  a  waiting  list  for  at  least  .<ilx  months  " 

Detective  McCaleb  explained  'hat  the  Cali- 
fornia g)m  control  laws  are  aimed  primarily 
at  controlling  the  dealers 

The  law  st.iles  that  the  vendor  must 
vouch  for  the  purchaser  We  use  this  as  a 
controlling  factor."  he  said 

"Obvio  isly  a  dealer  in  a  largp  city  can't 
vouch  for  everv  buyer,  so  we  take  some  of 
M-.e  respoiielblllty  off  his  hands  We  check 
I'lt  the  hiiy»r  .ind.  If  he  passes  our  check 
give  him  a  permit  tn  biiv 

"Then  he  must  wait  rtve  days  for  delivery" 

The  g\in-conirol  section  of  the  LAPD  is 
i)usy  too  in  recovering  guns  stolen  In  the 
Watts  riot  two  siunmers  aej 

"We've  recovered  an  estimated  two-thirds 
if  the  gtms."  McCaleb  said  'But  there  .ire 
tuousant's  still  .'Ut  No  one  knows  just  how 
many  were  'ak°n  " 

The  tighter  uun-control  laws  he  feels,  have 
helped  ;ti  I.ns  Ansfeles  and  sliDiild  be  general 
Miroufcthiiut  the  trnited  States 

"But  '  McCaleb  warned  "there  will  .ilways 
be  a  market   (or    hot'  guns  " 

[From  the  Kunsaa  City  Star.  Jan    J8.   1968 1 

F>  \«   OF    VioLKNCE    Is   Ol'T   OK    HAND 

W\siiiNf.Tn>r      America  is  .sc^ired. 

Government -sponsored  .-.urveys  show  that: 

Eight v-twD  per  cent  oi  Ameruans  sleep 
behind   locked  iKxirs 

Thirtv-seven  per  cent  have  guns  In  the 
liome  fur  protec  tlon. 

Sixteen  per  cent  have  stayed  home  at  night 
when  they'd  rather  have  gone  out  because 
they  were  if  raid  of  what  might  happen  In 
the  streets 

Thus.  Congress  was  reflecting  the  moo<i  of 
the  country  when  it  saved  its  loudest  ap- 
plause for  the  war-on-crime  section  of  Pres- 
ident J  ihnscm's  staie-of-ihe-Union  mes- 
sage 

There  Is  a  public  sense  of  crisis  in  re- 
gard to  the  safety  of  l»th  person  and  prop- 
erty "  a  task  fntce  report  of  the  President's 
■.-ommlssion  on  law  enlorcement  s.iid  earlier 
this   year. 

But  the  same  report  also  went  on  to  sug- 
gest that  .Vmericans  .vho  are  afraid  of  crime 
in  the  streets  mav  be  worrying  about  the 
wrong  things  .Some  fears  have  become  so 
exaggerated  that  they  are  a  greater  danger 
than  crime  it-self. 

"The  iiubllc  fears  most  the  crimes  that 
ix'cur  the  least  crimes  of  violence,"  the 
task  force  report  said  "People  .ire  much  more 
tolerant  of  crimes  .igalnst  property,  which 
constitute  most  of  the  crimes  that  are  com- 
mitted against  persons  or  households  or 
businesses  ■ 

The  chances  of  any  one  person  being  the 
victim  of  a  violent  crime  are  quite  remote- — 
especially  when  compared  to  all  the  other 
hazards  which  we  face  every  day. 

In  any  given  year  you  have  less  than  one 
chance  In  600  of  being  the  victim  of  a  crime 
involving  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence. 


Your  chances  of  being  hurt  in  an  accident 
are  one  In   10 

On  an  economic  basis,  most  of  us  worry 
about  the  wrong  things  For  example,  the 
task  force  pointed  out.  ao.OOO  accident  vic- 
tims die  needlessly  every  year  because  they 
don't  get  proper  emergency  care 

"The  means  necessary  for  correcting  this 
situation  are  very  clear"  and  would  save 
more  lives  per  dollar  than  Just  about  any 
antlcrlme  measure,  you  can  think  of,  the 
task  force  said 

But  (>eople  worry  less  about  accidents,  be- 
cause accidents  are  impersonal  The  willful 
act  of  someone  mugging  vou  m  the  street — 
the  very  thought  of  it  makes  you  indig- 
nant. 

However  If  you  are  the  victim  of  a  vio- 
lent crime  it  isn't  likely  to  be  a  street 
mugging.  Most  murders  and  assaults  are 
committed  by  persons  whom  the  victim 
knows  The  closer  the  relationship,  the 
greater  the  hazard-  all  the  way  down  to 
self-inftlcted  violence.  More  wives  than 
str.ingers  are  killed  by  murderers  .ind  sui- 
cide is  twice  iis  lomrnon  .us  murder 

So  fear  of  crime,  the  task  ffirce  report 
suggests.  IS  fear  of  strangers.  This  lear  Is 
costly 

Fear  of  strangers  has  greatly  Impover- 
ished the  lives  "f  many  .Americans."  the 
report  said,  "esperlally  those  who  live  in 
hlKh-crlme  tieluhborhoods   in   large  cities 

■  People  stay  l>ehlnd  the  locked  dixirs  of 
their  homes  rather  than  risk  walking  In  the 
streets  at  night  Poor  people  spend  money  on 
tnxis  because  they  are  afraid  to  walk  or 
use  public  trans|x>rratlon.  Sociable  people 
are  .ifrald  to  talk  to  those  they  do  not 
know  " 

This  fear  can  spread  ,iiid  hecome  self- 
feeding  and  be  Itself  a  cause  of  unsafe 
streets  Not  onlv  will  fewer  people  go  out 
at  night,  but  thojie  who  do  will  lie  afraid  of 
and  lack  concern  lor  each  other,  the  report 
warned, 

fProm    the   Detroit    (Mlchl    Dally.   Mar    14 
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DrrRoiT  HoMiciOEs  Risr  Sharply:  Oun  Sales 

Blamfd 

(  By  Dan  Share  i 

Detroit  has  experienced  a  dramatic  rise  In 
homicides  over  the  past  three  vears  nccord- 
Ing  'o  Dr  John  Burton.  W:\vne  County  medl- 
i-al  examiner.  Since  1964  the  county's  homi- 
cide rate  has  lumped  2'..  times. 

Police  offlclals  seem  less  than  optimistic 
ab<3Ut  the  chances  .>f  reverslne  rhe  trend  On 
March  :J.  the  '"'Srd  day  of  the  year,  police  re- 
ptirted  'he  city's  »)2nd  homicide  an  increase 
of  nearly  10  per  cent  over  I;t8t  ye^r 

The  police  blame  increased  civilian  arma- 
ment for  'he  rise  'Everyone  is  .irmed  today." 
explains  Inspector  Albert  Schwall  of  the 
homicide  division. 

The  rise  In  homicides  does  not  seem  to  be 
drasiicallv  artected  by  racial  tensions.  Though 
'he  eun  registration  rate  in  'he  city  rose  40 
per  cent  during  .md  immediately  after  the 
riot.  It  had  t>een  growing  .a  20  per  cent  a 
year  for  several  years  Detroit  was  busy  arm- 
ine  well  before  the  violence 

However  authorities  do  credit  fears  of  racial 
violence  with  the  moderate  surge  in  civilian 
gun  registration,  which  in  turn  has  resulted 
in  Increased  homicides 

Pew  of  the  city  s  hcmlcides  are  related  to 
robberies,  police  report  Most  are  the  result 
of  arguments  that  would  have  ended  in  fist 
l\ghts  'hree  years  ago,  they  explained  Even  a 
tight  over  a  parking  space  has  recently  re- 
sulted in  a  homicide  People  keep  their  guns 
clo.se  at  hand,  and  in  an  argument  aren't 
afraid  to  use  them 

Dr  Burton  said  that  "75-80  per  cent  of  the 
homicides  in  Detroit  are  results  of  violence 
between  Negro  and  Negro  A  man  gets  mad 
at  his  wife,  brother  or  friend,  and  the  fight 
ends  up  in  shooting" 


riie  few  instances  of  Inter-racial  honilckles 
.ire  often  the  result  of  whites  dealln>;  with 
Negro  prostitutes.  Inspector  Schwall  ex- 
plained He  said  that  manv  men  prey  on  the 
prostitutes'  custtimers— wavlavlng  them  in  a 
dark  corner  and  robbing  them  .Many  of  the 
postltutes  don't  condone  this  As  Schwall  put 
It  'Many  of  the  girls  are  legitimate  pri'Stl- 
tutes." 

Lieutenant  Balnes  of  the  Detruit  T'ollce 
Record  department  said  that  unretristpred 
tfuns  hrnupht  m  from  Ohio.  |H>se  i  inilor 
threat  He  said  almost  all  of  the  assault-s  In- 
volvlnij  guns  are  committed  with  unregLs- 
tered  pistols 

Police  say  that  the  best  solution  js  'i  tret 
more  officers  and  halt  the  surge  of  irun  pur- 
chasing They  contend  that  public  lears  must 
also  be  calme<l. 

Our  primary  purpose  Is  to  prevent  crime 
Gettuig  the  criminal  later  Is  no  use.  To  do 
that  we  need  more  officers  on  the  street." 
Inspector  Schwall  said 

Captain  Raymond  McConnell.  lop-ranklnt; 
detective  of  tiie  Suite  Police,  said  What  we 
have  Is  a  public  hysteria.  A  lot  of  people  are 
going  out  and  buying  guns  and  that's  tha 
worst  thing  they  could  do." 

I  Prom  the  Jacksonville   (Fla  i    Times-Union, 
Feb.  11.  196H1 

CfHB  NFEt)F.D  "N  QUICKIE  .SaI,FS    CaRSON  SATS: 

Firearms  Too  Easy  To  Outain? 
(By    Paul    Mitchell) 

Your  chances  of  gettlni;  shot  in  Duval 
County  are  getting  better  all  the  Ume. 

Runnln?  otf  to  another  county  or  state 
won't  help  much  Never  has  It  been  easier  to 
buy  a  pistol,  revolver,  rifle  or  shoi2i!n  across 
the  counter  in  most  of  the  United  States. 

And.  more  .Americans  have  money  to  buy 
lirearms  than  ever  before. 

Unless  Comtress  heeds  President  Johnson's 
plea-  iie  repeated  it  In  Washington.  D  C.  l.ist 
Wednesday  .ind  p.isses  an  effective  t;un  con- 
trol law.  your  chances  of  getting  shot  will 
Increase. 

1'OI.ICE     AGREE 

Underscoring  this  warnini;  are  Duval  peo- 
l)le  who  should  know.  They  include  Jackson- 
ville Police  Chief  R  C,  Blantfln  ,lr,,  Duval 
County  Sheriff  Dale  Carson,  US  Rep  Charles 
Bennett  .ind  some  retail  gun  merchants 

Few  people  t)Uestloned  have  much  hope 
Congress  will  come  up  with  effective  curbs 
on  mall  order  cun  sales  across  state  lines  or 
quickie  t;un  sales  by  loan  .shops  and  sporting 
;;ood  .stores. 

The  fly  in  the  soup,  they  say  is  opposl- 
ti.in  by  the  N-itli^nal  Rifle  Association,  .Mem- 
bership in  the  NRA  skyrocketed  recently  from 
.100.000  to  fiOO  000 — many  of  them  policemen 
signing  up  to  buy  surplus  Army  Biins 

Since  the  NRA  is  deslirnated  the  sole  sales 
.igent  for  surplus  i;overnment  '.veapons.  400 
Detroit  police  signed  up  since  last  sununer's 
riots  to  qualify  for  purchases,  .iccording  to 
the  Associated  Press, 

Carson  exclaimed.  "I  got  so  mad  when  I 
read  about  NRA  membership  soartn!;.  I  al- 
most dropped  my  membership.  Mv  prime  wor- 
ry IS  the  great  c.vse  whereby  people  buy  hand- 
guns that  often  wind  up  in  holdups,  murders 
and  suicides. 

I'm  not  worried  so  much  about  getting 
these  we.ipons  registered  as  I  am  in  increas- 
ing the  time  it  takes  to  walk  out  of  a  store 
With  a  Kun 

He  and  Blanton  agreed  that  a  federal  gun 
control  law  barring  Interstate  mall  order  sales 
and  over-the-counter  handgun  sales  to  out- 
of-state  purchasers  vi-ould  not  stop  criminals 
from  obtaining  euns  fin  the  black  market 

It  might,  however,  sharply  reduce  irinies 
of  passion  committed  in  sudden  anger  or 
fear,  they  said. 

Many  Duval  gun  merchants  wouiU  welcome 
stringent  laws — federal,  state  or  city-  to  f;lov\- 
sales  of  pistols  and  revolvers,  .iccordlng  to 
Joe  Becker  of  of  Harry  Flnkelsleln  Co.  here. 


lilt)    I.INIENT 

"ThiiiBs  lire  too  lenient,"  Becker  said  Pres- 
ently, we  send  registrations  to  the  police.  It 
would  be  a  tttnid  Idea  if  a  per.son  wanting  to 
buy  a  hand^jun  had  to  go  to  iivil  nuthorities 
nrst  and  till  out  a  form  st.itiutr  Ills  reason.  I 
don't  say  he  should  be  tniBerpniued.  I  think 
the  mere  fact  he  eives  his  iianic  and  address 
and  a  reason  tor  i.uivini;  .i  t:un  would  throw 
cold  water  on  .iiiv  --uciden  notions  of  going 
out  and  ^hooitng  .--(iniebody," 

Becker — and  some  otlier  tun  salesmen- 
strongly  ojiposc  restrK't'.iiK  ^port.;  rilU's  and 
shotKUns 

'We're  bitterly  opposed  to  federal  laws 
against  use  of  lirearms  tor  luuitme.  target- 
shootlntt.  or  other  ^^port.s  "  lierker  enii)ha- 
.■-l/.ed  .X  man  v.  ho  wants  to  liuv  a  ^un  lor  a 
weekend  '  I  luintiiik'  shoiiUln't  be  bogged 
dow'l    in    ri  (1    ■  .oe  " 

Why  the  dislluction' 

Becker  replied.  "Pistols  .iiid  revolvers  are 
involved  m  too  inaiiy  i  rimes  When  a  man 
buys  .1  hatidt'un.  chances  .ire  it'.s  intended 
for  use  aeainst  people,  either  iii  defense,  or 
lor  attach.  I'l-.at's  not  true  with  rifles  aiul 
shotauns  " 

Mer<-liants  favor  strong  liandtriin  l.iws  be- 
iMiise  th(TC's  "not  that  much  profit'  in  gun 
sales,  Herker  s.iid  "Markup  on  most  gun.s  Is 
only  ^u  'o  Ab  percent  over  inanuf.icturers' 
prices  " 

"The  s.id  part  w  the  mall  order  business." 
he  continued  "riiildren  10  to  12  can  buy 
weapons  by  t ,ilsil vliiL'  .itres  The  guns  can't 
go  through  the  mails  but  t;o  by  express  or 
freight  " 

His  concern  about  lumtU'iins  is  reflected 
by  Duval  crime  statistics  Of  14  murders  In- 
vestigated hv  ."-^heritf  Carson's  deputies  m 
1967,  10  involved  i.andBuns,  One  victim  died 
by  chokiiiL'.  .iiid  tour  bv  'other  means" 
Figures  released  bv  ('.as  in  showed  11  murder 
victims  were  men.  one  .i  woman,  and  Iwm 
were  Juveniles 

(ifN    SPUIDK 

Of  27  suicide.s  investigated  l.v  hi.s  deputies, 
17  Involved  shootiUL'S  Twenlv  were  men  and 
seven  were  women 

Handeuns.  however,  lost  out  \n  attempted 
suicides,  probably  because  most  women  pre- 
ferred pills  to  messv  shootmits  as  a  way  out 
Of  397  suicide  .iltemiits  investigated  by 
deputies.  33.3  or  83  peroent  were  women  or 
girls.  They  accounted  tor  mo'^t  of  the  1274 
suicide  .ittempts  umiil'  inlls.  C>nly  18  ot  the 
397   attempts   involved   tirearms. 

Firearms  were  used  over  tlie  nation  to 
commit  more  than  6.500  murders  and  43,500 
aggravated  arsaults  in  1966,  tiie  Federal  Bu- 
reau ol  Investigation  Naid.  Of  this  total, 
handeuns  were  used  m  44  jiercent  of  the 
cases  followed  bv  'J3  percent  involving  edced 
weapons, 

NO    MURDER    (ONTROI. 

"Police  can't  control  murder:  it's  a  social 
crime."  Carson  added  A  luisband  or  -.vile 
gets  mad  and  kills  the  otlier  I  remember  my 
first  FBI  case  .\  man  went  .ut  .md  bought 
a  gun  and  one  shell,  and  went  home  and 
shot  his  wife.  Maybe  if  the  uun  hadn't  been 
so  handv,  he'd  have  thought  twice  and  left 
home  instead  ' 

Rep,  Beiineti  doubts  'he  \  ,due  ol  federal 
gun  curbs 

"Some  r:ght-w  iii>;ers  .^re  afraid  It  would 
be  a  step  to  disarm  the  public  and  push  a 
central  Koveriiment  take-over  but  I  don't 
agree  with  them."  lie  s.ud  on  a  recent  home 
visit 

"Crooks  could  still  eet  guns  About  the  big- 
gest poE.sible  benefit  -  if  Congress  agrees  on 
how  far  to  go  may  come  m  curtailing  pun 
sales  to  riveraue  citi/ens  This  might  cut 
down  on  killings  resulting  from  arguments 
among  families  and  neighbors." 

BLANTON'S  VIEW 

C'hiel  Blanton  put  it  another  way: 
"A  good  cun  law  is  needed,  but  even  Con- 
gress  can't    make    up    its   mind   what    to   do 


about  guns,  I'm  sure  the  Consul  lUlon'^  writ- 
ers didn't  mean  everybody  should  have  a 
iheap  pi,^tol  to  Ijlas!  his  leUownian  " 

Duval  Shcrill's  DeinilU's  W  V  Howard  and 
William  Durrance  said  most  'killer"  weapons 
used  111  this  area  .Te  imported  German  (  r 
Italian   ,22-caliber  pistols  anil   revolvers, 

'  I'hev're  cheap,  hut  .'inall  i  noM^;h  tw  hide 
in  [Hickels  and  inirscs  .^lui  >io  deadlv  jobs 
.it  I  lose  raime,"  :  aid  Hovi,ard  .i  dejjiny  tor 
lb  ve.irs.  ikjw  scrvim;  a>  j  rojiertv  i  lerk  at  tlie 
Court  htaise 

"We  liold  ab(.ui  I,")!!  li.ihduMins  .is  i  oun 
(  vidence  m  cases  I'cndm^;.'  la-  .-aid  TLurs- 
day.  He  picked  up  a  Iinv  revolver  I  ha  I  r(>- 
sembled  a  toy,  '  Tlii,s  ',■  tarter  ^  \v.\  iirev  lilanks 
lo  start  slJorls  contents  '  he  ;  ,ud  The  i.ir- 
rols  are  solid,  hut  [icople  buy  tiani  i  hcij), 
Ijore  them  can,  .iiid  are  lo  bii-ini-.,- 

I'olice  said  .'-ome  peojjle  cirivc  around  ,I.iek- 
Miiivllle  with  loaded  handeuns  >  \\  the  iroiit 
seat  Even  a  trilling  ineideiil  a  Iciider-bend- 
mg  or  auto  niixup  can  i  riuu  into  !r,inedy, 
tliey  warn 

"Shakedowns  m  mi^c  .;nd  mere  .irrosts 
reveal  lildden  handguns, '  Carson  warned 
"Of  57  law  enforcement  ollaers  murdered  m 
U166  tjver  our  nati.m  lire.irms  were  tlie  weap- 
ons   111    9()    jjerceiit    .  !    the    i  ases 

"We    could    use    :  oiiie    helli 


ADDRESS  BY  DR  DONALD  I- . 
HORNIG  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  I'U- 
GET    SOUND.    TACOMA     WASH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr  I'nsidcnI.  v.  c 
in  the  Stale  of  Washiim'ton  -i.cie  de- 
liglited  to  have  with  u.s  last  '.veck  Dr. 
Donald  F.  Hornii,'.  Presuicnt  John.sr-n  .s 
.special  a.s.sistant  and  advisci'  on  .-cience. 

Dr.  Hornii;  aijpeartd  with  nio  ai  the 
dedication  ot  tiie  Tlinmn.soii  Hall  of 
Science  at  the  Un;ver,sny  dl  I'liL-et  Sound, 
in  Tacoiifa.  and  at  tlie  Umvoisiiy  ot 
Washington,  m  Seattle 

Hi.s  reniark.s  at  the  Univcr.sity  ol  Pu^et 
Sound  were  ijarticulai'ly  nell  eiio.sen  and 
cocenl  a.s  he  discussed  the  remarkable 
imi^act  of  .science  on  our  Nation  and 
what  we  iniL'lu  (  \;iect  m  the  !utui'(  , 

•I,  ask  unanimous  ;or,,-cm  timt  Dr, 
Horniy  .s  reniark.s  ije  .jrinti  d  m  ;iie 
Record. 

There  bemi:  m  obiection,  liie  addre.s.s 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Pcicronn, 
a-s  follows: 

.\nDRESs    i,Y    Dr.,    Iio:;aid    V.    Hormg.    .spfXiAi. 

.\SsI!-jTA.NT  'U>  •I!!?.  Pn:,SlD[NT  ,\  .'  WW  Dun- 
C  ATION  OF  1  HK  ThoMP.SON  }I.\;  I.  ui  ,^(  n.NTF 
UXIVERslrY  of  PrCFT  .-OUl.'I),  TvCoM.A, 
Wash  .    Aprii,   L'l,    i;j68 

It  IS  .1  ttreat  privilege  lor  ine  to  be  with 
you  at  the  dedication  of  the  H.  Franklin 
Thompson  Hall  oi  Science,  I  am  pleased  to 
'oe  able  to  share  with  jou  the  pride  and  the 
satisfaction  which  i.-,oes  with  the  successlul 
achievement  ol  an  important  goal.  And  I  ,,ni 
even  more  ; 'leased  to  ,'ihare  with  you  i.'ic 
anticipalKjn  oi  edudtional  and  sfientific 
rewards  whifh  are  yet  to  rome  a  this  mau- 
mticent  new  center  aflords  new  opixjrfiiuiiits 
to  generations  of  UPS  student.-. 

Beginninir  with  i.he  earliest  settlers  the 
American  people  have  recoenizcd  the  im- 
portance (jf  liighcr  education  to  the  spirittial. 
intellectual  and  material  adv.mce  of  the  na- 
tion. The  first  colleje  was  loundcd  f  nly  IG 
years  alter  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  ri.e 
str'jggle  to  improve  the  quality  ol  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  to  make  an  educa- 
tion appropriate  to  his  needs  and  talent.s 
available  to  every  American  has  eone  on 
ever  :  mce  Edtication  is  at  the  very  toi)  oi 
President  Johnson's  priority  list 

This  is  why  we  welcome  such  important 
steps  as  this  new  Hall  of  Science,  the  Science 
Complex,  and.  indeed,  all  the  innovations  and 


improvements  of  which  they  are  a  part  at 
this  tlynamic  school 

.Science-  ,i  v\ord  eomuiii  iroui  the  Oreek 
vvnrd  me.inink'  knovvledKc-  and  cdui  .ition 
liave  .dw.ivs  advanced  logetlier.  .-^cieiK-e  has 
.ilways  been  an  import.mt  pari  ol  a  human- 
istic civili/alKin:  it  is  one  of  the  central  in- 
gredients of  man's  ellort  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  Universe  of  which  he  i,-.  a  part — 
to  know  .iiul  undersi.iiid  himself  and  his 
jilace  in  natiue  and  o<  le.irn  to  use  the 
bounties  witli  vvl.u  h  i. at  ore  has  provided 
him, 

.•-iome  jiiopU'  l;ke  to  think  that  science  was 
<llscovered  alter  World  War  II.  Perhaps  that 
IS  because  thev  are  young.  I'.ir.  .n  174  5  .i 
trreat  American  scienlist.  Benjamin  l-'r,uikl.ii. 
noted  iliat  riic  ui.t  dnuk'ery  of  settling 
iK'W    cnl(jnies  i.     now    pretty   well    over," 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  nine  'o  ":m- 
;  rove  the  common  stock  of  knowledu'e  "  1  o 
that  end  he  lounded  ihe  .^merlcan  Philo- 
sophical Society  so  that  "men  of  s[H-culation" 
and  "inL'enious  im  n  residing  m  the  several 
colonics"  micht  iiii-ei  and  correspond  lor 
I  hat  end 

His  siiL'i,;e-s"cd  -Lihiects  of  corrc,^i)oii(leni  > 
would  allord  t;ood  advice  to  the  world  todayi 
■  .Mi  new-discovered  plant.s.  herbs,  trees,  roots. 
eU".  and  their  virtues,  uses,  etc  .  methods  ol 
propairating  them,  and  maklUK  such  as  are 
u-elul,  l)ut  particular  to  some  ))Iaiit.illonK. 
more  :ieneral.  Improvement  I'l  vetjetable 
juices,  as  cyders,  wines,  etc  New  methods  oi 
curing  or  prevent iim  disease.-;  .Ml  new-dis- 
covered lo^slls  111  dillcreiit  countries,  as  mines, 
minerals  (iu,.rries  etc;  New  and  useful  im- 
Ijrovemenis  iii  aiiv  branch  of  mat  hematics; 
New  discoveries  in  eiiemistry.  such  as  Im- 
Ijrovement.s  in  di.slillalion.  iirewmg.  assaying 
of  ores,  etc  New  Mechanical  inventions  lor 
savinit  l.ibor;  as  mills,  carriages  etc  and  lor 
raising  and  conveying  water,  draining  of 
meadows,  etc.:  all  new  .iris,  trades,  nmnu- 
l.icturcs  etc.  thai  may  be  proposed  or  tliought 
of.  Surveys,  maps,  and  (harts  of  particular 
I)aris  of  the  sea  coasLs.  or  Inland  countries. 
courses  and  Junction  of  rivers  and  ;,'rcat 
roads,  situations  of  likes  .iiul  mountains, 
nature  of  the  soil  and  prodiutioii.  etc  New 
methods  of  improving  the  breed  ot  uselul 
.iiimals.  introducing  other  sorts  Irom  lor- 
eitiu  (ountnes.  New  Improvements  m  pl.uil- 
mtr.  gardening,  cle.iring  l.tnd   etc  " 

Ihal  is  .1  pretiy  i-'ood  curriculum,  but  he 
appreciated  research,  too.  because  in  .iddi- 
iioh  they  were  to  carry  on  "all  philosophical 
expennients  that  let  Imht  into  the  nature 
of  thlncs.  tend  to  increase  the  power  ol  man 
over  matter,  and  multiply  the  conveniences 
or  jileasures  of  life  "  To  that  end  he  urned 
the  settlim  up  of  a  fund  "for  dclravlnt;  the 
expense  of  such  experlment.s  as  the  Society 
shall  judiie  proper  to  cause  to  be  made," 
There  we  see  the  origins  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  whi<h  was  esl.ibllshed  200 
years  later 

The  foresight  of  men  like  Franklin  ,:nd 
Thoma.s  Jelferson  did  have  an  ellect  .viid 
in  the  early  hUh  centurv  a  liljeral  arts  stu- 
dent spent  about  a  third  of  his  time  study- 
in  science  and  mathematics.  Still,  by  the 
e.irlv  1900's  we  were  a  scientifically  under- 
developed nation,  livinc  '.-ff  the  greit  new- 
ideas  coming  from  Europe  about  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics  which  were  ]:oint- 
ine  the  'vay  to  t'ne  future 

1  l;a;  oidn  t  reillv  change  until  alter  World 
W.r  II  It  took  men  of  thouyhl  like  Dr 
Vannevar  Bush,  whose  report  v.->  President 
Iruman.  Science.  The  Kndle-s  Frontier.  ' 
tirought  the  meanlne  of  scietice  Ijefvjre  'he 
people,  and  men  oi  vision  and  .iciion.  like 
.Senator  Ma?nuson.  who  made  the  National 
Science  Found, ilion  a  reality,  to  start  us  on 
the  modern  course  which  lia.s  made  .'^meric.i 
a  world  leader  Lone  belore  I  came  to  Wash- 
inslon.  and  lone  belore  this  new  science 
ouildinc:  '.vas  even  ,i  glcim  in  President 
Thompson's  eye.  Senator  Magnuson  was  call- 
ing lor  and  working  lor  a  ne"A-  government 
enterprise  to  support  basic  research  and  sci- 
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ence  education  This  Idea,  ii  National  Sci- 
ence FoundHtlon  waa  n  far-sighted  one  In 
',he  later  1940'9  and  Seniif  >r  MaRntison  took 
.1  few  Uclts  for  belnft  among  the  first  to 
espouse  It  It  was  SenHtnr  Magnuson  who. 
after  Ave  years  of  speaking,  cajoling  .ind 
dr.iftlni?  '.eglsUtlon.  lntr<id\iced  the  Nalldnal 
Science  Poiindatlon  bill  Into  the  Senate  and 
i?ot  It  passed  It  Is  iit  the  heart  <>f  our  na- 
tional scientific  effort  now  and  mrat  of  the 
new  ldeiL«i  In  science  education  many  of  the 
improvemenrs  In  high  school  and  college  cur- 
ricula have  been  the  results  of  NSP's  effort* 
in  the  Iruit  elehteen  years 

Now;<drtys  there  are  some  who  are  faint 
hearted  Thev  wonder  whether  having  gone 
to  the  rnrefrunt  In  ii-lence  .ind  lis  applica- 
tion In  agrii-ulture  and  Industry  it  l»n"t  time 
ro  turn  to  «imethlng  else  Thev  think  per- 
haps we  have  discovered  all  there  Is  to  dls- 
.  over  fcr  the  nvmienr  .md  that  pn>cre>s  will 
valt  while  we  pause  for  breath 

Well,  thev  are  wrong  Frontiers  aren't 
conquered  bv  those  who  stop  to  rest,  neither 
m  1168  nor  in  the  davs  when  your  grvind- 
rathers  came  to  this  great  state 

Science  !s  Indeed  an  endlesr.  frontier  .^nd 
bevond  that  frontier  lie  rlche*  we  ...inn^t 
vet  Imagine  The  promise  "f  ".clence  l.s  great, 
for  It  H  I  body  of  knowledtre  and  power 
derived  from  knowledge  which  trows  crd- 
;esslv  !f  -wn  have  the  wit  and  the  courage 
to  keep  opeTiing  up  the  virgin  territory 

Where  Is  that  virgin  terrltorV  It  is  every- 
where It  u  only  In  our  life  times  that  we 
come  to  understand  the  source  of  the  sun's 
energy  which  gives  this  earth  life  —  in  the 
fusion  of  the  nuclei  of  tht  tightest  element, 
hydrogen.  *o  fnrm  helium  And  In  our  life 
time  we  h:ive  learned  that  we  can  account 
tor  the  abundance  of  the  chemical  elements 
bv  considering  a  •cogmlc  cooker"  '<(  protons, 
neutrons  and  electrons  at  a  temperature  of 
100  million  decrees  which  cooled  r.ipldiv  to 
form  our  sun  and  planets,  but  thousands  of 
millions  of  others  at  the  Fame  time  What  a 
glorious  vision  of  creation,  for  It  makes  our 
earth  in  some  sense  the  sister  of  the  whole 
Universe 

In  the  last  dffcade  using  plant  r.idlo  tele- 
scopes we  have  pushed  back  the  frontiers 
"f  the  known  Universe  10  rimes  We  have 
found  eren  ntw  energy  sources,  the  Quasars. 
.1  billion  light  years  away  They  pour  out 
energy  at  a  ra-e  far  ereater  than  we  can  ac- 
count for  hv  .iny  known  process  Think  of 
what  this  meaos  And  Dr  Friedman,  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  using  Instru- 
ments sent  ibove  the  atmosphere  on  nck- 
ets.  has  found  stars  which  are  intense  X-rav 
emitters  We  <lon't  know  their  meaning  vet 
In  the  last  year  or  two.  also  tr'^ni  rockets. 
It  has  been  shown  'hat  most  of  the  mass 
I'f  the  Universe  U  not  in  stars  ir  galaxies, 
but  in  Interstellar  u-as  There  U  so  much  of 
It  that.  acc'>rdtne  to  Einstein,  our  Universe 
must  be  closed  on  Itself  like  the  globe  So 
far  -.hotich.  we  have  no  Magellan:  we  have 
not  yet  *een  'urselves  several  billion  years 
ago  as  their  tindings  suggest  we  may  In 
the  :ast  row  months  'he  radio  telescopes 
have  made  a  brand  new  discovery — distant 
sources,  the  Ptilsnrs  which  send  out  pulses 
or  radio  waves  once  .\  second  or  so  For  that, 
no  one  has  even  dreamed  up  a  theory  yet 

The  discoveries  are  coming  by  the  week. 
Who  knows  what  lies  ahead'' 

On  the  frontier  of  the  very  small,  atomic 
nuclei  have  been  picked  to  pieces  and  what 
was  impracticable  exploration  thirty  sears 
ago  IS  ci'  i:".g  i;5  a  new  electric  power  Indus- 
try, based  on  the  nuclear  reactor  Now  our 
physicists  chip  away  at  the  .^ub-structure 
of  the  elementary  particles  "  Who  knows 
what  lies  ahe.id'' 

One  "f  the  great  frontiers  Is  that  of  life 
In  the  list  twenty  vears  the  izreat  vovages 
of  exploration  have  begun  The  key  to  hered- 
ity has  been  found  In  the  molecular  archi- 
tecture of  the  DNA  molecule  TTie  chemistry 
of  living  processes  is  being  unsorted.  Once 


It  was  revolutloniiry  for  Darwin  to  relate  the 
body  structure  of  all  living  species  N(iw  we 
knmc  the  basic  chemistry  is  the  same  In  a 
single  cell  as  in  man  Just  lost  week  I  heard 
Prof  Max  Peruly.  "f  Cambridge  University. 
England,  tell  how  X-rays  had  been  used  In 
the  last  ten  years  to  find  the  structures  of 
protein  molecules  containing  tens  <>f  thou- 
sands of  atoms,  and  to  show  how  enzymes 
work 

The  secrets  of  life  lie  before  us-  and  with 
them  the  secret*  of  health  and  the  cure  of 
disease-  sought  by  Franklin  and  sought  by 
modern  tn\n  Yes.  the  promise  Is  everywhere. 
of  understanding  the  Universe  and  under- 
itandlng  life   The  promise  Is  infinite 

Not  the  least  of  the  frontiers  U  on  this 
earth,  in  Us  oceans,  its  atjnosphere;?.  and 
itji  interior  We  haven't  really  touched  them 
yet.  although  new  ships  and  deep  submer- 
gence vehicles  are  making  a  start  on  the 
oceans — as  are  weather  satellites  on  the 
atmosphere  We  u%ed  to  think  of  this  earth 
.••s  pretty  roUd— but  now  we  begin  to  see 
that  Its  Interior  H  in  motion  like  a  pan  of 
l»iillng  wnter  The  ciintlnents  or  Europe  and 
Africa  are  drifting  away  from  the  Americas 
several  Inches  every  vear  At  the  Pacific  edge 
the  continents  push  against  the  deep  oceanic 
trenches,  and  their  meeting  place  is  the 
blrthpUu-e  of  great  earthquakes 

How  do  we  know  these  things''  The  Idea 
was  first  put  forward  a  few  years  ago  Anyone 
can  see  on  a  map  that  you  can  fit  Europe 
and  Africa  to  the  Americas  like  pieces  on  a 
Jlg-srtw  puzzle  But  now  the  proof  begins  to 
come  forward  in  mnny  ways  from  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  ocean  bottom,  from  the  magnetic 
records  of  the  ocean  bottom,  from  the  fossils 
of  the  ocean,  and  from  the  location  of  earth- 
fpiake  centers  But  the  picture  of  our  chang- 
ing earth  IS  still  hidden  in  a  fog — perhaps 
M>me  of  the  students  who  will  study  In  the 
Thompson  Hall  of  Science  will  lead  the  new 
expeditions  Into  the  unknown 

Yes.  the  promtxe  of  science  Is  great  As  the 
curtain  is  opened,  the  stage  on  which  the 
human  drama  is  played  prows  ever  larger: 
the  power  of  man  to  undersuind  nature  and 
to  make  it  serve  him  increases  Not  everyone 
underilands  this  and  In  these  times  of  stress 
some  members  of  our  Congress  want  to  draw 
back.  It  Is  a  dangerous  irclid  for  our  country 

Senator  Magnuson  has  seen  these  things 
clearly  His  support  of  science  did  not  stop 
with  the  paRs;ige  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  He  h.xs  been  a  vigor- 
ous supporter  if  education  and  research 
throughout  his  public  career  In  the  past  few 
years  he  has  been  instrumental  In  establish- 
ing high  level  policy  positions  for  science 
and  technology  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  Through  his  etforUs 
a  unified  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  was  forged  from  several  sep- 
arate agencies — and  this  agency  leads  the 
way  in  studying  the  atmosphere  and  predict- 
ing the  weather,  operating  weather  satel- 
'.Ites,  dealing  with  environmental  hazards 
such  as  earthquakes  and  hurricanes,  and  ex- 
ploring the  oceans  I  don't  need  to  tell  vou' 
of  Senator  Magnuson's  leadership  In  ocean- 
ography which  resulted  In  the  toundatlon 
•  if  the  Maine  Sciences  and  Engineering  Coun- 
cil under  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  the 
passage  of  the  Sea  Grant  College  Act  which 
will  advance  marine  sciences  at  universities 
thnnighoiit  the  country  We  all  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratimde 

I  have  talked  of  the  great  promise  of  sci- 
ence, promise  born  of  new  knowledge  and 
understanding  which  makes  it  possible  for 
man  to  exercise  new  powers. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  another  side  to 
the  coin  My  title  for  these  remarks  l?  "Sci- 
ence^- Promise  and  Peril,"  a  theme  which  has 
been  explored  by  many  thoughtful  people  In 
recent  years  Our  knowledge  of  the  atom 
brings  nuclear  power  and  radio  isotopes  to 
oure  dlsCwise  It  also  makes  It  possible  for 
nations  to  destroy  each  other  with  nuclear 
explosives    and    radioactive    fallout     In    my 


view  there  Is  no  task  more  crltlca!  than 
eliminating  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  Our 
industrial  technology  has  created  the  Jumbo 
Jet,  but  It  has  also  brought  .ibout  Jet  aircraft 
noise  near  airports,  smog,  and  rush-hour 
J;uns  In  fact  u>y  friends  at  the  Department 
of  Transportation  tell  me  that  right  now 
three  mllllun  Americana  are  .stopped  waiting 
for  tralBc  lights 

These  problems  are  not  entirely  new  I  am 
t'>ld  that  the  number  of  charlot-s  In  aiu-ient 
Home  at  circus  time  created  traffic  J^tins  that 
would  bring  pride  to  any  native  of  Los  An- 
^•L'les  But  U  Is  only  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  With  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bi>mb.  that  all  mankind  has  realized  the  awe- 
some power  icleiue  and  tcthnology  piiUs  ui 
man's  hands,  for  good  and  fur  HI.  for  prom- 
ise and  for  peril  Science,  I'self.  is  gcxid.  but 
It  we  use  It  unthinkingly.  It  may  offer  u.s 
grave  hazards  President  Johnson  said  two 
months  ago,  when  he  presented  the  awards 
for  the  National  Medal  of  Science: 

"  .  an  aggrieved  public  does  not  draw  the 
tine  line  between  "good"  science  and  "b.id" 
technology.  You  and  I  know  that  Prank- 

•  nstelii  w.vs  the  doctor  not  the  nioiusier  Kut 
It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  people 
of  the  village,  angered  by  the  monster. 
marched  against  the  doctor  In  a  democratic 
society,  the  public  attitude  toward  science 
must  always  be  a  real  concern  of  the  scien- 
tific community.  If  that  attitude  is  to  be  f.i- 
vorable.  science  must  be  prepared  to  play 
Its  part  in  correcting  the  flaws  In  our  en- 
vironment " 

Correcting  these  flaws  Is  now  a  major  p.irt 
of  our  concern  But  foreseeing  the  difficulties. 
Identifying  the  perils  as  well  as  the  promise 
of  new  technological  developments.  Is  the 
first  problem  It  Is  not  an  easy  task  I  think. 
Mr  example,  of  the  development  of  the  auui- 
mohlle  and  the  benefits  and  problems  It  has 
brought  to  our  society  Could  we  have  fore- 
seen, when  the  first  Fords  began  rolling  ofT 
the  u.ssembly  lines,  the  air  pollution  In  our 
cities  that  would  result  from  the  great  public 
demand  for  automobiles'.'  I  doubt  It  There 
WIS  little  action  or  even  public  concern  until 
pollution  and  congestion  problems  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  some  of  our  great  cities 

I  can  see  other  technological  developments 
that  will  change  the  fabric  of  society  In  the 
next  generation  and  whose  Implications  are 
still  not  fully  known.  The  computer  revolu- 
tion is  one  of  these.  It  ■will  do  for  ment.il 
drudgery  what  power  machinery  did  for  the 
human  hand  It  Is  surely  the  b.isis  for  a  sec- 
ond Industrial  revolution  But  the  possibility 
of  big  computerized  knowledge  banks  may 
.ilso  threaten  our  freedom  and  liberty  If  they 
fall  Into  the  wrong  hands. 

Our  recent  advances  In  medicine  are  an- 
other example.  The  success  of  organic  trans- 
plants, and  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
organs  has  hrought  great  public  awareness  of 
the  potential  benefits  to  .society  and  also 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  presented  with  new 
areas  of  moral  choice  for  which  we  have  no 
precedents.  If  there  are  more  people  -vith 
kidney  disease  than  people  with  normal  kid- 
neys to  donate,  who  is  to  receive  the  healthy 
organs  and  who  is  not?  Who  is  to  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  life  and  death,  and  on 
what  basis?  These  are  not  scientific  questions 
so  much  as  mora!  questions — moral  (jaes- 
tions  put  to  us  because  of  our  success  m 
medical  science 

Or  consider  another  long-range  problem 
whose  implications  can  only  be  guessed  at 
today  W'e  are  now  burning  coal.  oil.  and 
natural  gas  at  the  rate  of  6  billion  tons  a 
year  Not  lor.e  ago  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  after  careful  examln.-i- 
tion.  ostlmated  that  by  the  year  2000  this 
burning  of  fossil  fuels  will  have  increased  the 
carbon-dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere  bv 
about  25''  Since  carbon-dloxlde  is  the  chief 
heat  absorbing  agent  In  the  atmosphere,  this 
opens  the  prospect  of  changing  the  heat  bal- 
ance  of   the   atmosphere   to   such   an   extent 
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that  marked  climatic  changes  could  occur. 
We  don't  really  knim-  what  these  changes 
would  he  but  they  could  be  comparable  to 
those  which  history  tells  \is  have  occurred 
before 

I  give  these  PNampl'>s  not  to  frighten  you. 
but  to  sm;gest  how  Incomplete  our  knowl- 
edge is  ot  the  lune-tfrm  effects  of  what  we 
do  with  the  technology  science  makes  pos- 
sible Scientists  must  pay  mcre.ising  atten- 
tion to  those  kinds  of  problems,  but  so  must 
every  thinking  citl/en  And  knowledge  is  not 
cnoxiph  Kven  when  we  c.in  see  the  impllca- 
tio?is  of  ti'ChnoloKy.  our  political  and  social 
institutions  re.spond  very  slowly  to  them.  Per- 
haps it  l.s  a  law  of  political  science  th.at  the 
r.ipldlty  of  technological  chanee  will  always 
exceed  the  c.ipacltv  of  government  to  respond. 
We  continually  fall  short  in  grasping  oppor- 
tuilltles  or  solvlnc  problems  because  our  in- 
stitutions of  ffovernment  are  not  flexible 
enough. 

We  have  found  w.iys.  tliouirh.  to  bring  sci- 
ence and  scientists  to  Washington  to  work 
o!i  national  pnibleins.  The  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  is  a  remarkable  so- 
cial invention  which  has  brought  the  lead- 
ing technical  t:ilent  of  the  nation  t'l  work 
p.irt-time  on  national  problems.  There  Is  a 
oontinuink?  flow  of  people  ami  ideas  back  and 
forth  between  the  Federal  Government.  In- 
dustry  .ind  the  universities. 

These  t.ilcnus  h.ive  been  brought  to  bear 
^uccesslully  on  n:itlonal  pncrams  such  a.'^ 
dpfen.se,  the  space  effort,  and  atomic  energy 
(ievelopment.  and  now  they  are  turning  to 
pollution,  urban  problems  and  even  crime. 
Hut  many  of  our  nation's  n.ost  pressing  prob- 
lems todav  are  recioiial  and  local  in  nature. 
There  1.-  no  smirle  n.itioniil  solution  for  an 
iiapr.ived  urb.m  envir  mment.  for  slum  re- 
habilitation, for  better  methods  of  waste  dls- 
jiosal.  or  for  Imnrovemenl  ol  a  city's  educa- 
!ir>n,il  .•,\stem.  While  the  Federal  Government 
c.in  be  of  significant  h.-'lp.  e.ich  metropolitan 
.irea  and  reclon  h;:s  Individual  problems  of 
its  own 

Wh.it  i.s  required  now,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to 
educate  all  jf  our  people  -to  make  them 
aware  of  the  promise  oi  science,  the  perils 
of  Us  misuse,  and  the  possibilities  it  offers 
for  totally  new  approaches  to  many  of  the 
problems  v^hich  bcoet  us  We  need  to  use  the 
\  iients  (  !  our  able  people  at  all  levels  of 
.! avernmem  —  hut  in  a  democratic  society  the 
'  xperts  e.in  achieve  nothiiii;  except  in  cul- 
l.iboration  with  the  people,  who  make  the 
luial  choices  and  pay  the  t.ixes. 

Just  as  Benjamin  Franklin  did  In  1743. 
v.e  need  to  set  down  a  new  agenda  for  action, 
action  to  "iniprove  the  common  st-ock  of 
knowledge,''  and  to  put  it  to  work  on  the 
problems  of  achieving  a  prosperous  and 
peaceful  world,  of  maintaining  our  environ- 
ment, and  o;  making  our  cities  a  good  place 
to  live. 

Fortunately,  our  colleges  and  imiversities 
iiicrei-sinply  understand  these  things.  New 
--':-ience  f..cllitios  arid  new  science  programs 
promote  the  understanding  our  next  genera- 
tion needs.  A  new  awareness  of  the  s(x?ial 
needs  <-i  our  n.uion  is.  at  tlie  same  time, 
firning  them  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems on  which  mv  gontration  has  failed.  We 
v-M,  I  hope,  train  a  new  generation  of  scien- 
tists who  focus  their  talents  on  the  social 
use  of  science  as  well  as  on  science  itself. 

This.  I  am  sure,  will  be  true  of  the  students 
trained  in  Thompson  Hall  of  Science.  It  Is 
not  the  Hall  alone,  but  those  students,  who 
will  be  the  real  monument  to  President 
Thompson. 
Thank  vou. 


URBAN    INSTITUTE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
tabli.shmeni  of  an  urban  institute  is  an 
inipre.-.sivp  contribution  in  our  present 
efforts  to  revitalize  American  cities.  In- 


corporated as  a  private  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration, the  institute  will  be  in  a  unique 
position.  It  will  not  be  constrained  by 
Government  policies  but  at  the  .same  time 
it  can  enjoy  a  close  workiim  relatlonshiia 
with  Government  asencies  f^rom  that 
posture  the  institute  can  undertake 
studies  to  determine  w  hich  i)roi:rams  are 
more  durable  and  which  piOLiraiiis  will 
l>erl'orm  the  greatest  pood  for  t!ie  ttreat- 
e.st  number. 

Further,  the  in.stitute  ciui  act  m  a 
number  of  capacities.  It  can  study  the 
problems  common  to  all  cities  and  sut;- 
ticst  alternative  solutions  to  them.  It  can 
stud.v  the  particular  jjiobleiiis  of  iiidivid- 
ual  cities  and  supiJly  technical  assistance 
ill  developinii  strategies  for  action.  And 
it  can  make  this  body  of  knowledge  avail- 
able to  cities  all  across  the  country.  These 
cities  will  have  the  benefit  of  exaluations 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  promams — 
whether  or  not  ihey  are  applicable  iii 
meetins  a  tjiven  urban  ijroblein. 

In  contrast  to  commissions  and  special 
ta.sk  forces  the  institute  will  not  fade  into 
the  backmound.  It  v.ill  be  a  contimin-m 
organization.  As  such  the  institute  will 
be  able  to  i.ttiact  fiist-rate  talent  to 
study  the  overlapi^inp  iiroblems  ron- 
frontins  the  citie.s — ufieni.oloyment  and 
underemployment,  lack  of  education, 
substandard  housinp.  conoestion,  and 
the  apathy  and  despair  tliat  are  bred  in 
the  isolation  of  the  ghetto. 

Of  particular  importance,  the  institute 
can  briiiR  these  talents  to  boar  on  tlie 
liioblems  of  individual  cities.  By  estab- 
lishins  cooperative  centers  hi  a  dozen  oi' 
more  cities  the  institute's  siaff  will  be 
available  to  help  city  officials  attack  local 
IM'oblems. 

This  arranpemeni  is  especially  relevant 
at  a  time  w  hen  local  manpower  is  scarce 
Also,  it  will  develoi)  experienced  teams  of 
analysts  with  knowledge  that  can  bo 
transferred  to  other  communities. 

The  institute  w  ill  be  supported  by  con- 
tracts and  grants  with  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  a^'encics.  amoiiL" 
them  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development:  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  Labor:  Transportatioii: 
Commerce,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Oppoi-tunity. 

The  level  of  support  will  be  about  S5 
million  for  the  first  year,  gi'owing  to  SIO 
to  $15  million  annually  as  the  institute 
gets  underway.  The  decree  of  support 
expected  from  pi-ivate  foundations  will, 
of  course,  strengthen  the  institute's 
status  as  an  independent  body. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pa>;s  witiiout 
commenting  on  the  high  quality  of  the 
members  elected  as  the  first  board  lif 
trustees.  Truly  they  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  industry  and  academe,  govern- 
ment and  civic  gi'oups.  I  am  confident 
they  will  carry  out  President  Johnson's 
charge  "to  encom'age  establishment  of 
an  institute — that  would  look  beyond 
immediate  problems  and  concerns  to  fu- 
ture urban  requii-ements,  and  engage  m 
basic  inquiries  as  to  how  they  may  be 
satisfied." 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  add  my  voice 
to  tliose  commending  the  institute  and 
its  newly  elected  board  of  trustees.  And  I 
wish  them  well  as  they  approach  this 
difficult  mission. 


PASSENGER  RAILROADS 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  in  this  body  who  represent  States 
With  substantial  numbers  of  commuters 
are  unusually  alert  to  the  problems  of 
the  Nation's  passenger  railroads.  But  the 
ri'port  of  an  Intci'state  Commerce  Com- 
mi.ssion  examiner  iicommendmu  that 
the  ICC  .srt  slandai'ds  npaidmi:  the 
quality  of  sei'Vice  tliat  railroads  i)rovide 
Ijassenuer  train  travelers  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  ol  us. 

Thei'e  is  more  to  tins  niJort  than  rec- 
ommendations or  II  nuigment  .ibout 
operating  procedure;,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  There  is  a  candid  ex- 
i)lanation  of  the  sorr.v  conditions  most 
train  pa.ssenueis  travel  in — and  a  ton- 
.slruetive  outlini>  for  improving  those 
conditions  and  L'etting  ixis.seir-'cr  .^i  rvice 
back  on  the  right  track 

Mr.  John  S,  Me.s.ser.  the  ICf:  examiner, 
.has  written  a  perceiitive  and  imaginative 
report  .aid  deserves  commendation  for 
his  work.  It  i.s  my  hope  that  Liie  lull  Com- 
iiiis.Mon  will  -ive  su'ious  considei'ation 
lo  Ins  n  commendaiions  regarding  niini- 
mum  .s' rvice  .'landard.s — and  that  the 
broad  sroiie  of  his  repoit  will  .serve  rs  a 
aidehne  for  the  future  develoiiment  of 
passenger  train  travel  in  this  Nation, 

The  lecommendalions  tlieniselves  are 
not  at  all  extraordinary.  All  tliey  require 
1.-.  tliat  pa.ssengers  on  trains  receive  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  service. 

Too  many  railroads,  for  example,  have 
allowed  theii'  iias.senger  cars  to  become 
dirty  beyond  ijehef.  Th'-y  .-hould  be 
cleaned  \x\). 

Restrooins  are  olten  hlthy  and  violate 
the  most  lundamental  lules  ol  sanita- 
tion. They  should  be  put  in  order. 

Food  on  many  trains  is  a  disappoint- 
nient.  Sandwiches  comprj.scd  of  stale 
bread  and  one  thin  slice  of  cheese  liigh- 
light  an  otherwise  unm.spiring  menu. 

One  rarely  has  the  feeling  that  a  rail- 
road is  eager  to  .serve  lis  liassengers.  Most 
railroads  are  concerned  about  niaiiitam- 
ing  ijasser.ger  service  only  because  ihe 
Go\'enitricnt  demands  ii . 

This  begrudging  mood  pei'meatts  every 
a.spect  of  railroad  pa.s.<^enger  .service.  And 
a  businessman  who  does  not  make  his 
product  attractive  does  not  attract  much 
business. 

The  ICC  examiner  sunis  up  many  of 
tlie  reasons  why  ijassenger  service  has 
dochned  when  he  cites  "the  stream 
of  discontinuances,  infrequent  service. 
broken  connections,  lack  of  service  facil- 
ities, inconsiderateness,  too  slow  transit 
time  and  the  oiitions  of  air,  bus.  and 
automobile  travel." 

In  shoit,  there  must  be  a  better  way  to 
run  a  railroad. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  m.uch  to  a.sk  the 
railroads  to  iiavc  air  conditioning  and 
heating  lacilities  in  good  operating  order. 
And  I  think  we  should  insist  thai  the  air 
conditioning  be  used  m  tiie  summer 
months  and  that  the  heat  be  turned  on 
iii  the  cooler  months. 

Nor  is  it  unrtahatic  to  expect  pa.ssen- 
ger  trains  that  travel  moie  than  J50 
miles  to  include  a  meal  service  of  greater 
diversity  and  quahty  than  a  sandwich 
bar. 
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Passencer  trains,  if  spruced  up.  if 
stieaniliiied.  if  promoted,  offer  ureat 
promi.<e  ol  resuming'  their  vital—  and 
rightful — role  in  Ameiica  s  tran.sporta- 
tion  system 

But  when  it  comes  to  attracting  pas- 
seniiers.  mo.st  railroad.s  are  not  only  on 
the  wrons?  track — they  ^eem  to  be  headed 
in  the  wrong  direction* 

.As  Iff  E>aminf>r  Messcr  comments: 
If  the  tlefeatist  .ittlciidp  of  the  rail  carriers 
roulct  l>e  ovprcome  and  reuj^onable  efforts  be 
in:ide  •<!  .rnpr'ive  the  jKissencer  ser\1ce.  a  con- 
sider.ible  [><>rnoii  of  the  lost  patron.iee  could 
r>e   rerovered 

In  the  hist  few  years.  raJlroad.s  have 
all  but  Ignored  the  plight  of  their  pas- 
sengers Little  It  any  capital  has  been 
invested  in  improvements  Not  enough 
effort  or  imauiiiation  has  be  -n  extended 
to  sohe  the  problems  besetting  one  of 
the  world  s  most  adaptable  means  of 
transpoitation 

It  is  time  we  take  steps  to  demand  a 
greater  responsibility  by  the  railroads 
toward  their  passengers. 

There  are  tho.se  who  will  say  the  ;ail- 
loads  cannot  hope  to  break  even  in  pas- 
.sencer  service — that  there  is  no  motiva- 
tion to  impiove  service  becau.se  there  is 
no  prospect  ot  making  a  profit 

Those  making  the  charge  should  read 
the  report  issued  last  ".eek  by  the  Penn 
Central  Co.  the  iiiin  formed  by  the 
merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central  Railroads. 

The  Penn  Central  announced  that 
earnings  for  the  first  quarter  were  S13,- 
;i88.000.  This  is  up  from  the  combined 
net  income  of  S 11. 48 1.000  for  the  two 
railroads  in  the  corresponding  3  months 
01"  1967  This  repre.sents  a  16C-percent 
increa.se  in  earnings.  It  occurred  despite 
heavy  wage  hikes  and  'he  harmful  effects 
of  two  strikes.  And  the  savings  may  in- 
crease in  thf  future  as  the  two  former 
railroads  rid  them.selves  of  duplicate 
track  and  equipment  and  generate  fur- 
ther econonufs 

The  Penn  Central  experience  illus- 
strates  'hat  there  is  money  to  be  made 
in  the  railroad  business.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  railroads  cannot  return 
a  bigger  percentage  of  their  earnings  to 
the  passenger  aspects  of  their  opera- 
tions. 

As  the  ICC  examiners  report  points 
out: 

The  evidence  rertecicd  in  this  record,  .is 
well  .IS  in  iiunieroiis  other  reports  of  the  Com- 
mif.slon.  lustltlcs  rhe  ooncUislon  that  the 
S  F  .md  other  railroads  haoi-  downgraded  Us 
passenger  tniin  service  and  that  this  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  decline  in  patron- 
age 

As  we  work  toward  achieving  an  effi- 
cient transportation  system  in  .America, 
we  must  always  aim  for  balance  .A  bal- 
ar.ced  transportation  system  is  one  that 
offers  quick,  comfortable,  and  inexpen- 
sive hi'.hway.  air.  and  rail  transit. 

The  United  States  can  point  with 
pnde  to  the  growth  and  success  of  our 
commercial  air  travel  industry  Over- 
all. It  IS  healthy,  aggres.-.ive.  and  enter- 
prising. There  is  no  doubt  it  is  eager  to 
serve  Us  customers 

Our  highway  .system  needs  to  be  im- 
proved    But    that    IS    the    nature    of    a 


highway  system  in  a  growinK.  mobile 
society  But  today  the  .system  is.  in  most 
parts  of  the  Nation,  at  lea.st  keeping  pace 
with  the  n^^ds  of  the  American  people. 

Unfortunately,  llie  .same  cannot  be  said 
of  passenger  rail  service.  It  is  old- 
fashioned,  tired,  dilapidated.  The  fact 
that  travelers  still  opt  to  take  the  train — 
when  more  comfortable  carriers  are 
available  to  them — may  be  a  minor  mira- 
cle. But  It  IS  more  than  that  Pa.ssenger 
trains,  even  in  their  currently  decrepit 
condition,  are  an  alternative  to  traffic 
.lams.  grounded  airplanes,  and  trips  into 
the  city  Irom  distant  airports  With  en- 
couragement, many  more  travelers  would 
be  taking  the  train 

The  very  congestion  on  our  liighways 
may  be.  in  part,  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  are  not  pulling  their  share 
of  the  passenger  load 

There  is. one  statement  in  the  report 
that  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  It 
reads: 

It  Is  quite  obvious  thiit  .        most  rail- 

roads will  not  \oluntarlly  make  the  effort 
necessary  to  retain  and  regain  the  patronage 
on  Us  trains  by  all  the  improvements  neces- 
sary. The  salvation  of  the  nation's  rail  pas- 
.senger  service  rests  with  the  governmental 
.igencles.  national  state,  municipal  includ- 
ing this  commission 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  .salva- 
tion of  the  rail  pa.ssen:;er  service  will  be- 
gin with  the  railroads  thenv^lves,  that 
they,  working  cooperatuely  with  local. 
State,  and  Pederjil  government,  will 
realize  the  importance  of  their  pa.s.senger 
service  mission  and  will  take  steps  to 
carry  out  that  mi.ssion. 

Private  enterprise  has  always  pro- 
duced, in  the  last  analysis,  the  most  revo- 
lulionai-y  progress  and  developments — 
whettier  in  jet  propulsion,  automobiles 
or.  indeed,  the  train  itself. 

Governmental  assistance  will  lie  nec- 
essary. There  is  a  formula  already  in 
rxi.stence  in  the  Mas-s  Transportation  Act 
of  li/63  and  several  bill.v  including  my 
bill.  S.  2329.  pending  before  the  Senate 
to  provide  jrassenger  train  assistance. 

For  there  is  a  tremendous  .]ob  ahead. 
Our  highways  will  have  three  times  as 
much  traffic  in  the  next  few  years.  Our 
airways  and  airports  are  crowded  now. 
Our  Nation's  transportation  lias  an  im- 
balance. One  of  the  most  important  ear- 
ners, the  train,  is  not  carrying  its  share 
of  the  weight. 

The  concept  of  a  National  Rail  Pa.s.sen- 
ger Service  is  one  that  de-senes  attention 
now.  The  idea,  put  forward  by  many- 
transportation  otticials.  including  ICC 
Examiner  Messer.  envisions  a  basic  net- 
work of  passenger  rail  .service  connecting 
the  major  urban  centers  of  America. 
Both  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  have 
such  .-y-tems  imder  study. 

Finally,  we  all  know  how  important 
the  railroads  have  been  in  our  histoiy. 
P.issenger  trains  helped  settle  this  Na- 
tion. They  were  vitally  important  in  both 
the  world  wars 

Now  a  new  challenge  faces  them.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  provide  the  kind  of  trans- 
portation system  that  our  times  demand. 
An  imp;>itant  step  forward  in  meeting 
that  challenge  has  been  made  in  the  ICC 
examiner's  report    I  hope  the  railroads. 


in  cooiJeration  with  local.  State  and 
Federal  governments,  will  u.'-(='  t!iis  it-port 
as  a  iramewoik  for  new  thinking,  new 
planning  and  new  building  lor  passenger 
ti-ain  senice 


VISIT  TO  NORTH  UAKOT.A  HV  KING 
OLAV    OF  NOKWAV 

M:  la'KDiC'K  Mr  President,  the  visit 
of  King  01a\ .  nf  Norway,  so  close  to  the 
154th  annivei.sary  of  Norwegian  inde- 
iHMidence  'emmds  us  of  the  common 
bonds  our  State  has  with  the  Norv. eL'ian 
l^eoi^le  The  spirit  shown  by  the  i people 
of  Norway  in  their  long  fight  lor  iiide- 
(.lendence  repiesent~s  the  .'■ame  pioneering 
spirit  that  built  this  Nation  The  \a.st 
prairies  of  the  uppei  .Midwest  provided 
thou.sands  upon  thousands  of  .ninu- 
grants  to  bu:ld  a  new  new  life  tor  ihi'm- 
.selves  on  their  own  land  North  Dakotans 
liave  long  recognized  th.tsf  conn  ibut  ions 
and  have  returned  a  past  of  i!iini.M'l\rs 
to  their  homeland 

King  Olav's  whirlwind  trip  has  lasted 
long  enough  for  us  to  know  this  modern 
monarch  of  a  democratic  nation  as  a 
man  of  his  i^eople.  To  -co  him.  to  hear 
him  talk,  one  can  easily  iiictun  hiin  as  a 
citizen  of  our  State. 

His  coming  m  close  to  the  anniversan- 
of  Norwegian  mdeix'ndence  recalls  the 
heroism  of  the  Noi-wcuian  peoiile  hi  .'■eek- 
ing  freedom  from  outside  mteift  i<  luc  iii 
their  affairs  It  was  on  Mav  IT  1H14 
that  Norway  became  an  indtptr  di'i:t  na- 
tion 

This  anniversary  date  has  iK'en  one  of 
great  importance  to  North  Dakoiaiis.  On 
the  hundredtb.  anniversaiT.  in  1914. 
Governor  Hanna  of  North  Dakota  led  .i 
delegation  to  Norway  to  present  a  monu- 
ment of  Abraham  Lincoln  Many  North 
Dakctans  who  have  visited  Norway  as  I 
did  have  seen  it  in  Oslo's  Vueland  Park 
where  it  stands  as  a  gift  from  tlie  people 
of  North  Dakota  to  the  people  of  Nor- 
way. 

In  the  half  centuiT  preceding  World 
War  II.  the  immigration  of  these  I'^'opit' 
to  the  LTnited  States  was  at  its  peak,  and 
those  who  were  a;  riving  were  concen- 
trated in  the  Dakotas.  Minnesota,  and 
Wi.sconsin.  In  1910.  the  US.  census  re- 
turns showed  that  Norwegians  were  the 
most  closely  concentrated  national!t\  ;ii 
the  Union,  and  the  Norwcjuin  language 
".as  spoken  by  manv 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the 
prairies  was  the  ji'iomise  of  fertile  land 
available  for  those  who  would  !iom?stead. 
It  meant  the  backbrpaking  work  of  till- 
ing the  |)rairie  sod.  but  the  reward  was 
independence  and  ow  nership  of  land. 

The  homes  on  these  prairie  lands  were 
made  of  logs  or  sod  or  wh.atever  may 
have  been  handy  This  era  is  sn  much  a 
part  of  Norwegian-American  heritage 
that  descendants  of  the  kindred  area 
donated  a  log  and  sod  home  which  is 
on  display  in  a  museum  near  Oslo  It 
was  built  by  Peder  B^irdcrud.  who  eanic 
to  this  country  from  Solor.  Norway  m 
1871  It  was  dismantled  by  Norwcgian- 
.American  settlers  and  reassembled  i:i  the 
Norwegian  Folk  Museum 

King  Olav's  visit  to  North  Dakota  is 
an  indication  of  the  strong  ties  that  con- 
tinue between  our  two  parts  of  the  world 


Mit'i  /,  iims 
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\S'e  share  a  common  lient  i';e  in  ancesti^y. 
m  reli:-;iun,  and  eusioms.  But  further,  we 
share  a  co'iimon  uiterest  in  a  better 
world  for  all.  'V\\y>  \vj.\\  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organi/ation  we  liave  been  part- 
ners in  progress. 

A  gre.Tt  Norweuian  siatesman  and  citi- 
zen of  the  world  Tiygve  Lu  .  .■  uggested 
in  1949  that  "the  Atlantic  does  not  divide 
us.  on  the  coii;iar\  u  ;:;uti>s  us."  ?'rom 
his  leadership  !.;iew  the  -Atlantic  commu- 
nity of  nations,  whch  was  tlie  basis  of 
US.  toreini  poliev-  during  World  War  II. 
and  in  the  pen  >.!  si;-ee  I'his  conccn  lor 
affairs  beyMui  her  .-liores.  however,  is  not 
.something  luw  lo  the  L!(lth  century,  it 
goes  back  as  lar  as  we  kno^v  the  history 
of  these  ureal  leiple-  to  the  \'ikin"  rx- 
plorers.  It  extends  to  tiie  :i.-hernien  and 
seamen  who  carry  on  ine  i  ommerce  of 
the  world.  The  result  has  been  additional 
lies  between  our  two  ^.M'eat   nations. 


LAW    DAY 


M:-  BAKKR,  Mr  President,  today  is 
Law  Day.  .,no  its  t'leine  is:  ■Only  a  law- 
ful societv  eai  i.ni.ld  a  betier  society." 
The  tlieine's  (  hum  i..  bold  because  it  ad- 
monishes ,1  d.sturbed  Nation  that  law 
is  the  best  sxstem  vet  devised  lor  securing 
ihe  civilized  indi\iduars  riuht  to  partici- 
l)atr  ::.  an  ndeily  society  which  deals 
with  l.im  .lUstly.  The  theme's  claim  is 
iimelv  becnusp  today  .some,  m  the  name 
of  tJi'der,  would  ignore  t!ie  law ',s  require- 
ment for  .lustice.  while  others,  m  the 
name  of  .lUstice.  would  ignore  the  law's 
requirement  for  order  Bolii  ..roups  are 
wrong  and  liiiir  efforts  must  be  firmly 
:  esisted. 

I  intend  to  do  all  ihat  I  can  to  main- 
:,iin  the  law  .'  lUihty  in  our  society.  I  will 
try,  as  a  legislator,  to  resiJond  as  realis- 
tically, swiftly,  and  compassionately  as 
;)os:-ible  to  tlie  rapidly  changing  social, 
I  conomic.  and  political  factors  in  our  so- 
ciety. Bui  liavmu  done  that  as  best  I  can, 
1  mterid  .-^trcngly  to  opix)se  those  who 
■efu.sc  ;o  acknowledge  and  respect  the 
requirement  for  an  orderly  .society. 

I  was  imi^resscd  with  a  statement  re- 
eentlv  jjublished  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Law  on 
the  sub.ieci  of  the  theme  ol  this  Law  Day. 
It.  is  an  unusuallv  competent  and  careful 
■statement  of  the  relationship  of  the  law's 
core  ideas — (jrdcr  and  .iusticfe.  It  explains 
with  compassion — yet  with  firmness — 
the  meaning  of  a  lawful  .society.  I  ask 
unanimous  tonsent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
llECORn,  as  follows: 

-rATtMr.VT  BY  THE  K.^efl  TY  OF  THE  VANDER- 
BILT UNivERsrry  School  of  Law 
Tlie  tragedy  I'f  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin 
l.uther  King  ;ind  the  multiplied  tragedies 
which  have  followed  iii  its  wake  highlight 
persistent  problems  of  i  ur  society  and  some 
"f  its  deficieiicie.s.  including  a  continuing 
i.iilure  to  achieve  fully,  as  we  should,  the 
promise  of  .\merica  for  every  person  within 
I'ur  borders.  Our  institutions,  which  have 
been  established  both  to  protect  liberty  and, 
v.  hen  required,  to  restrain  unfettered  action, 
have  been  ijluced  in  substantial  Jeopardy. 
I'his  is  obviously  a  time  of  severe  testing  for 
many  academic  disciplines  as  well  as  for 
'  urselves  as  Individuals. 


Law  is  an  ordering  process  wiiicli  lullills 
its  basic  purpose  by  administering  justice  to 
.ill  those  .'ubjec  ti>  lis  rfstranit-  i>rtii-r  and 
Justice  irendcnng  to  e.ich  individual  i)erson 
Ills  due)  .irc  ilins  '  iie  core  itleas  i.f  Law — 
the  reasons  iir  it,--  cxiMcnte  'I  hose  persons 
who  are  dinoifd  'n  -.('rviOL'  l„iw  must  con- 
.-^tintly  .--inve  t^  see  tjiai  ii.-  .substance,  pro- 
ii'dures  and  :  ui)pi.irtiiig  iiistit  utioiis  conlorm 
wiih  tqiial  ctlfctiveness  lo  both  of  these  lun- 
damenlal  pii!])oses.  m  the  midst  of  swiftly 
i-haiiging  .Mici.il,  ;)./htical.  econonnc.  scien- 
titic  and  tcriinoloBU-.U  jiattfriis.  Change,  we 
must  I  tier t  StabUi'y.  we  must  maintain 
"Oiilv  a  l.iv.ial  s  )ri,.;y  c.ui  build  a  better  .so- 
iiety.'    1  ii,,.,iie   I..,\\  UaV      l'J6Hl. 

.•\Ulioujh  iiiuii,  more  could  be  said  (and 
M'Ciis  t  1  be  SI  (I  I  ,  u  I'  do  not  wish  lo  obscure 
uur  I  i';itral  (laniclion  as  to  the  consirucllve 
rid  .:hc.ui  ,.ii(i.  therefore,  have  joined  in 
;  lie  I.  ill  owing  ri'solui  Ion  : 

We  pledge  to  work  for  Juslii  e  and  opjjor- 
iiiiutv  lor  the  Neuro  luid  every  oiher  person. 
Kv.irdlf'ss  ol  race,  creed,  color  or  n.itional 
P.iic.i'.'e.  in  .1  society  in  which  the  rule  uf 
I  .w  protectiiiL;  tin-  hie.  liberty,  property  and 
i>tlirr  rirlii  :  1  cverv  ijcrson  is  n-spccied  and 
iiljiifld  ■' 


HOLE  OF  ACTORS'  FJQUi  TV  ASSOCIA- 
TION IN  REOPKMNO  Ol-  FORD'S 
THEATER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  .Mr,  I'reMilent.  many 
Members  of  the  Seiiiue  ai.d  li.e  House 
attended  tlie  ^peei.il  pieMO',,  oroui.tm 
that  reopened  historii-.  Ford's  Tiif-ater  as 
the  repertoiy  thtaler  it  was  riurinr-  Pres- 
ident Lincoln'.s  lifetime.  Lari^ely  because 
of  the  loresight  and  persistence  of  tlie 
lirofessional  iieople  ol  ti'.e  Amen. 'an 
theater.  Ford's  v.ill  be  e  la-iiu'  inernorial 
Lo  President  Lincoln,  latiier  tlian  merely 
a  museum  to  house  mementos  ol  ids 
times.  I  ask  unanimous  ton.-ent  to  liave 
printed  in  the  Rei  onii  an  article  imb- 
lishcd  in  the  AFL-CIO  ;>,'ews  about  the 
role  of  Acior.s'  Equity  Association.  AFT.^ 
CIO.  in  the  reopening  of  Ford's  'I'iieatiMV 

There  being  no  objection,  ine  article 
was  ordered  to  be  juinted  in  the  PlEcord, 
as  follows: 

Umion  Actors  I-irTi-R.v  Uka.ma  to  hORD  Stage 
1  By    Du.aie    Kminc) 

'I"he  stage  of  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington, 
darkened  by  an  ass.i.ssin's  bullet  for  lo:?  years, 
again  resounds  wnh  live  drama — tlianks  to 
the  persistence  of  Actors'  Equity  and  its  pres- 
ident, Frederick  O'Neal. 

.'\s  every  sch(jo!boy  Icarn.s,  Pros.  .'Abraham 
Lincoln  was  shot  at  Ford's  at  10:15  pjii.  on 
April  14.  1865.  by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Taken 
to  a  rooming  liouse  across  the  street.  Lincoln 
died  at  7:22  a.m.,  April  15.  without  regaining 
consciousness. 

The  shot  that  dropped  the  curt.,un  on  a 
comedy.  "Our  .^menc.tn  Cousin,"  aI.so  closed 
the  theater.  The  government  boutrht  it  and 
used  it  as  an  office  building.  In  1932,  Ford's 
was  transferred  to  the  National  Park  tJervice. 
which  reopened  it  as  a  museum. 

In  1964.  Congress  authorized  S-2.7  million 
to  restore  Ford's  based  on  a  Park  .Service 
pUui  to  return  the  theater  to  its  exact  ap- 
pearance on  the  fateful  night,  complete  v.nth 
stage  setting  and  a  sound-and-light  repre- 
sentation of  the  shooting. 

A    BETTER    IDEA 

It  was  then  that  Equity,  the  theater  per- 
formers' union,  and  O'Neal,  thought  they 
had  a  better  idea. 

Couldn't  the  theater  he  restored  to  also 
allow  for  live  performances'.-'  The  more  O'Neal 
and  union  members  asked  themselves  that 
question,  the  more  certain  they  were  that 
the  answer  was  "yes." 


Further.  O'Neal  felt  tliat  i!ie  plan  de- 
\e;opfd  by  the  P.irk  .ServK  i^  wa.s  'morbidly 
ljreoccu])ied  with  Lincoln's  tragic  death"  and 
would  appeal  only  to  "the  macabre  interests 
of  pe'>ple  " 

.Searching  Into  Lincoln's  histjiry.  tlie  union 
found  that  the  I'resident  v\as  '.m  ardent 
iheiicr  goer,"  having  .ittended  more  than 
40  performances  nl  Ford's  and  other  W.isli- 
mglon  tiioaters  during  hl.>>  years  in  tnc  NS'lntc 
House 

Lincoln  liked  all  sorts  of  plays,  but  par- 
ilfularly  enjoyed  ^hakespearfs  comedies. 
Asked  whv.  he  once  icphfci  .\  he.irly  laugh 
relieves  me.  and  1  sc'^m  better  ai)li'  to  tx-ar 
my  cross  " 

O'Neal  believed  that  it  would  be  especially 
appropriate  lor  the  theater  lo  present  the 
classics  Lincoln  cnj(jyed  so  nuicli,  as  well  as 
dramatic    worlts     ibf.ut    Ihe   great    President. 

In  a  letter  to  Sec  of  the  Interior  .Stewart 
L.  Udall  In  November  1904.  ONe.il  asked 
that  "the  professional  people  of  ilic  .Aiiirrl- 
can  theater"  h"  given  a  <'hance  lo  nice  v.itli 
him   .oul   I  \)ilaln   their  i)lan   iii   detail 

ei  ^^;.s  nrviEWrn 

Udall  expressed  Interest  in  the  idea  and  a 
few  weeks  later,  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Park  .Service.  Equity,  theater  associa- 
tions and  several  other  persons  interested 
111  the  Ford  project 

Aitcnding  tiie  meeting  for  Fqutly  were 
ONe.l;  Vice  Pr"s  Tlieodore  Bikel:  Milton 
I  yon.  a  union  theatrical  expert:  .lark  (lolod- 
iifr  the  union's  legislative  representative, 
and  Hutih  Hardv.  an  architect  retained  by 
I  lie  uiiloTi. 

After  the  meeting.  t,'dflll  ordered  a  restiuiy 
..f  restoration  plans  to  include  a  theater, 
nut  Equiiv  still  had  some  convincing  to  do. 
I'he  Park  Service  balked  at  rhangtntr  lis  plan 
on  iTOunds  the  cost  wonUl  be  (xcesslve 

Tlie  tmlcm.  at  its  own  expense,  .-issenibled 
theatrical  ixperts.  stage  designers  and  cost 
analysts  Four  more  months  of  meetlnt's  were 
needed  before  the  Park  .Service  w.>s  v.'on  over. 

A  new  firewall  liad  to  be  built  between 
the  staee  and  the  audience:  lighting  had  lo 
be  installed  so  ;is  not  to  conflict  with  the 
theater's  period  atmosphere:  several  other 
changes  were  needed.  But  total  extra  costs 
.•mounted  to  only  about  $75,000. 

In  January  of  this  ye:ir  the  theater 
lield  a  .special  "preview"  program  before  an 
audience  that  included  Pres.  John.son's  cab- 
inet. On  Lincoln's  Birthdav.  the  theater 
i>pened  to  the  public,  presenting  Stephen 
Vincent   Benefs   "J.ihn    Prnwn's  Body." 

The  opening  repertory  is  the  product  of 
the  National  Pepertory  Theater,  sponsored 
by  the  Ford'.s  Tiirater  Society,  a  iirivate,  non- 
profit group  eiigaged  In  a  Sl.l  million  fiind- 
raising  campaicn  for  the  theater. 

A.S  Ford's  procresses  into  future  reper- 
tories, it  seems  entirely  possible  tliat  O'Neal, 
a  veteran  actor,  will  get  the  opportunity  to 
perform    in   the   theater   he   helped   to  save. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  a  prized  memento  of 
Equity'.^  long  battle  to  restore  live  drama  to 
I'ord's  It  c  imp  in  the  f')rm  of  a  note  sent  to 
him  in  ]:»r,.5  by  the  late  Carl  Sandburg, 
Pulitzer  Prize  biographer  of  Lincoln. 

Attached  to  an  explanation  of  Equity's 
prf)p<'<sal.  the  note  pimply  s.ud.  ".^men,  with 
all  my  heart,  to  Frederick  O'Neal's  state- 
ment." 


MONTREAL   .STATEMENT   OUTLINES 
PROPOSALS  FOR  MANTCIND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Montreal  A.ssembly  for  Human  Rights, 
March  22  to  27.  convened  for  the  pur- 
ixise  of  expressing  concern  for  the  con- 
dition of  human  riglits  m  this  year  of 
Lnteniational  crisis.  The  gathering  also 
explored  the  ways  in  which  mankind's 
shared  aspirations  to  liuinan  dignity 
could  become  a  reality. 
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The  Monti  r^l  stat^-ment  contaiiipd 
some  outstandiiiK  proposals  for  action, 
specifically,  22  recommeiidati.ms  with 
respect  to  international  lemslation  on 
human  rights  aparttieid.  methods  of  in- 
ducing compliance  at  the  national  level 
and  mteniational  iniph-mf-ntation  meas- 
ures 

The  International  Year  for  Human 
Riijhts  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  re- 
examine and  review  the  progress  in  the 
field  of  human  luhu  and  for  the  Senate 
to  act  a.s  it  should  on  the  Human  Righus 
treaties 

AccordinKly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Re'  ord  the  com- 
plete proposals  outlined  by  the  delegates 
wlio  convened  for  6  Important  days  at 
Montreal 

There  belnjj  no  objection,  the  proposals 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a5  follows 

Proposals  for  Action 

The  Assembly  fur  Humnn  Rlghr.s  mukes 
the  following  recfimmend.itiMn.* 

With  respect  to  International  Legislation 
on  Hum. in  Rights 

1  Dunijg  this  Interniitlonal  Year  for  Hu- 
man. Rlgati.  fhe  Memt>ers  of  the  United  Nfi- 
tloris  shiiuUl  retitflrm.  by  ,i  solemn  dedaru- 
tlon.  their  ln'.enrion  to  comply  In  good  f.\lth 
with  the  human  rli?his  provisions  of  the 
Unlte<l  Natl'ins  Charter 

2  The  Members  of  the  L'nlt.ed  Natuirw 
should  rededlcate  thcp'.aelves  to  the  most 
complete  implementation  uf  the  Unf. ersal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  on  t>oth  the 
natlon.il  and  international  plane  by  leglsla- 
tliin  and  uther  measures  In  particular  us 
recommended  by  the  t'nited  Nations  Semi- 
nar on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  held  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  all  the  guvernmenti  and 
legislatures  should  "systematically  undertake 
a  review  of  their  legislation,  laws  and  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  they  conform  to  the 
provisions   of   the    Cnl'.ersa;    Declaration" 

3  All  States  should  m.ike  .i  special  effort 
to  ratify  the  -wo  United  N.itlons  Covenants 
on  Human  Rip-hts.  the  Optional  Protocol  the 
nine  basic  conventions  on  human  ngitta 
adopted  by  th^  Unlt«l  N'aflons  and  the  spe- 
cli!i/ed  agencies  since  1945  tjie  ratlfloatioii 
of  which  was  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly  In  1965.  .is  well  aa  uie  Convention 
on  C'lnsent  to  Marriage  Minimum  .\ge  to 
M. image  and  Registration  of  Marriage  the 
l-i5t  Ci'nientlon  Relating  to  the  Status  cf 
Refugees  and  the  related  I'JtS?  Protocol  In 
parttcul.ir,  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Rjclii!  Dis- 
crimination mu.st  receive  universal  r.itlfl- 
catum 

4.  The  United  Nations  should  make  every 
efTort  to  adopt  .in  Internatlooiil  Convention 
on  the  Elimination  of  ail  Forms  of  Intol- 
erance and  of  Discrimination  BiLsed  on  Reli- 
gion or  Belief 

5  The  United  Nations  should  bring  all  the 
Initrumenti  adopted  by  it  together  and  pre- 
pare a  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Code 
similar  to  the  International  Labor  Code  de- 
veloped by  the  International  Latwr  Organi- 
zation Such  a  code  should  cont.aln  m  ita 
flrst  part  a  systematic  and  annotated  ar- 
r.iiLgement  of  all  the  baste  provisions  of 
universal  scope  deriving  frum  thA.  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  the  other  declara- 
tions adopted  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
general  cl.iuses  contained  In  various  unanJ- 
muusly  oT  nearly  unammouslv  approved  res- 
olutions of  the  Oeneral  .\ssembly  The  sec- 
ond part  should  Include  the  texts  of  the 
Covenants  and  of  varluus  conventions  on 
human  rights  In  a  systematic  and  annotated 
arrangement,  specifying  In  parUcuiax.  what 
measures  uf  Implementation  are  available  to 


Ti-^WTf     'he     enforcement    of     Lhi*     relevant 
pr^c.  isli.us 

WrXH  RESPtCT  TO  AP.^RTHCID 

6.  The  international  community  should 
■ontlrm  the  legitimacy  of  the  struggle  of  the 
peoples  of  stiuthem  Africa  toward  tiie 
lichievement  of  their  inalienable  right  to 
equaJlty.  freedom  and  independence  in  ac- 
cordance with  'he  Purposes  and  Principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

7  Ai;  suite.s  ,ind  organizations  should  pro- 
vide appropriate  moral,  political  and  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  people  of  southern 
Africa  m  their  Just  struggle  for  the  rights 
recognized  In  Uie  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights 

8  All  States  should  facllltiite  effective 
action,  under  the  aui-plces  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  secure  self-determination  and 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
ireedoms  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Africa. 

With  Respect  to  Inducing  Compliance  at 
the  National  Level 

'j  In  every  country  some  special  institution 
should  be  established,  if  it  does  not  already 
exist,  which  li  legally  competent  to  receive 
complaints  :rom  individuals  when  their 
rights  ire  Infringed  ir  denied  and  provide 
them  with  effective  redress 

All  authorltle.s  and  organuations  concerned 
with  'he  protection  of  human  rights,  par- 
ticularly the  bar  ass»x"lallons.  should  work 
towards  the  establl.shment  m  every  country 
of  mstitution.s  of  this  character 

10  The  government  iif  every  country 
should  be  encouraged  to  pro\lde  and  to  de- 
velop coinprelietisivf  legal  aid  systems  (or 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals 

11  All  governments  should  t>e  encouraged 
to  establlali  permanent  advisory  bixlles  lor 
the  constant  adaptation  of  their  laws  to 
the  standards  of  human  rights  being  devel- 

iped  by  the  United  Nations 

1:1  Nai.io.ial  and  international,  govern- 
mental and  non-govoinmental  organizations 
concerned  with  the  protection  ol  liumau 
rights  should  work  toward  the  development 
of  informed  and  elfectlve  public  opinion  for 
uie  protection  oi  human  rights  in  aJl  coun- 
tries Uovernments  should  be  invited  to  un- 
dertake to  promote  the  development  of  indlg- 
t?nous  institutions  dedicated  to  the  crea- 
tion of  such  enlightened  and  effective  public 
opinion  In  particular,  governments  should 
..onslder  ^1%  ing  encouragement  to  the  crea- 
tion of  independent  and  permanent  non- 
governmental committees  for  the  promotion 
of  human  rights  in  their  countries 

13  All  States  should  develop  human  r.gnto 
courses  for  all  levels  of  education.  Special 
courses  should  be  Introduced  m  various  unl- 
vcrtlty  depiirtments.  including  law.  business 
and  technical  schools 

14.  Proper  efforts  should  be  made  to  broad- 
en the  c.itegory  of  organizi'Uons  concerned 
with  human  nuhia  bv  persuading  '.arlous 
professional,  civic,  scientific,  .-xhoiarly.  busi- 
ness and  labor  orgaihaationa  to  esuibllsh  spe- 
ci.U  committees  to  channel  human  rights 
problems  into  their  working  programs. 

Id  IntergovernmentiU  organizations  such 
IS  the  United  N.clons.  UNESCO.  ILO  and 
UNITAR  should  provide  assi.slance  to  States 
.md  non-governmental  organizations  in  their 
human  righus  programs  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  not  already  been  done. 

16  All  modern  means  of  miiss  communica- 
tion, such  as  radio,  television.  HIms.  news- 
papers ind  other  printed  pubUcatlons  should 
maXe  more  vigvirous  efforts  to  pnimote  hu- 
nx.ui  nsh  t8 

17  Radio  and  television  programs  should 
not  be  subjei..  to  governmental  controls 

With  respect  to  International  Implementa- 
tion Measures 

18.  The  strongest  <.upp)ort  shouid  be  given 
to  the  existing  pnjpusal  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  United  Nations  of  an  Office 


of  -.he  High  Conimlssioner  for  Human  Rights 
or  an   institution  wnth  a  similar  lunctlnn 

19  The  status  >f  the  United  Nation.s  Com- 
nus«ion  on  Human  Rlghus  .uid  the  Secretar- 
iat Dutslon  on  Huniiin  Rights  should  be  im- 
proved sulBciently  to  en.ible  them  to  dlf- 
cliarge  the  imiwrtant  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  them 

JO  The  United  Nations  Commis.sion 
Human  Rights  :.-,  uri;ed  to  rec.:)mmend 
esl.it)Ushmeni  ■!  .i  ixrinanent  ivxly  of 
pert*  on  sla\<'ry 

Jl  riie  United  Natioii.s  ..>,  ur^;ed  \o  e.s' 
llsh  an  etfectlve  in.nhincry  .'or  the  implemen- 
tation of  Unltetl  Nations  declalons  on  human 
rights  questions. 

22  The  possibility  of  esUibllshlng  regional 
conuni.s.sioners  or  courts  ol  human  rights 
should  be  explored 
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TESTIMONY  OF  OSCAR  PETI-:RSON. 
OP  ORKGON.  BEFORE  THE  SUR- 
COMMITTKKS  (jN  PUBLIC  WORKS 
OF  THE  C0MMITTEP:S  '  iN  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Presidcni.  one  ol  ilu> 
able  former  county  judee.^  of  my  Slate 
testified  on  April  29  and  Apnl  aO  before 
the  Subommiltees  on  Public  Works  uf 
ihe  CommitU'r.s  on  Apptoprialions  ol  the 
House  and  Senate  For  many  year.'-. 
Judtie  Oscar  Peterson  lias  been  an  ac- 
tive leader  m  support  of .  vital  public 
works  projects  m  Oregon  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  the  tine  cooperation  he  ha.-- 
always  «iven  to  me  and  tiie  oihei  mem- 
bers ol  the  Oieiion  delegation  as  we  have 
pie.sented  to  ilie  Cominiltees  on  Appro- 
priations of  Congress  Oieyon's  needs  for 
Federal  public  works. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tJie  Record  Judcc  O.scar  Pe- 
terson's brief  but  heli)ful  testimony  un 
April  20  and  Apiil  30.  1 96a. 

There   beint;    no   ob.iection.   the   testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  ;n   iht> 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  Made  by  Oscar  PETtRso:;.  Formip. 

Morrow  County-  JtrocE   (Oregon  >.  Before 

THE  SlBCOMMITTtE  ON  Pir.LIC  WoRKj.    CoM- 

MirrrE  on  .Appropri\tions.  Hoi-s-r  fv  Hetre- 
sent.ativfs.    .'.pp.u.   29,    1968.    10   .am.    .and 
Before    Subcommittfe   on    Pcbmc    Works. 
CoMMrrTEE  UN    Appropriations.   US.   Sen- 
ate, April  30,  1968.  10  AM. 
I    .im    Oscar    Peterson     i    member    of    the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of   the   Inland   Empire   Waterways   As- 
sociation, a  director  A  the  Port  Cominission 
iPort  of  Moscow)  and  also  ex-Morrow  County 
Judge 

Ever  since  the  disastrous  flood  oi  1903, 
which  took  the  lives  of  247  people  and  did 
.nestimable  damage  to  property  down  the 
Willow  Creek  valley.  I  had  thought  some- 
thing could  surely  be  done  to  .ivoid  such 
catastrophes.  After  becoming  a  member  of 
'he  Morrow  County  Court  in  1958.  I  made  It 
a  ;}oint  to  work  desperately  for  .i  flood  con- 
trol dam  immediately  above  Hcopner  .uid 
at  the  confluence  of  Willow  Creek  ;ind  Balm 
Fork,  two  small  stre.-ims  that  can  become 
raging  torrents  at  the  time  of  spring  runofT 
•r  the  season  of  flash  storms.  The  .trea  Is 
subject  to  flash  storms,  and  there  has  been 
at  least  two  major  run  offs  since  the  flood 
ol  1903  Our  people  of  Heppner  and  Morrow 
County  are  very  much  desirous  of  having 
some  protection  against  the  flash  .•-tarms. 

.About  two  years  ago.  a  multipurpose  flood 
control  dam  .a  the  point  mentioned  was 
authorized.  For  this,  we  nre  must  happy. 
While  the  Bureau  of  the  Budpet  ha.^  made 
no  recommendation  for  flscal  year  1969.  we 
are  reliably  Informed  that  $225,000  00    -ould 
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be  used  for  the  Initiation  of  Planning,  and  I 
would  so  heartily  recommend.  Thank  you 
most  kindly  for  the  opportunity  to  bring 
this  before  you 

AUso,  would  like  to  mention  the  Columbia 
South  Side  District,  an  Irrigation  district 
comprising  some  -200.000  to  300,000  acres  of 
land  in  our  North  Morrow  County  and  ESast 
Gilliam  County.  There  Is  a  tremendous 
potential  here,  and  local  support  for  a 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  district  here  Is  most 
cooperative.  It  would  bolster  our  somewhat 
aepleted  .uid  dl.scouraged  local  economy  very 
nuirh  .Old  would  certainly  create  new  op- 
p,)rt unities  .md  Jobs  We  are  most  happy  that 
$30,000  has  been  ,-et  up  for  a  reconnaissance 
study  this  year  and  would  urge  that  an  addi- 
tional amount,  or  greater,  be  Included  for 
iy6« 

Thank  you  ag.iln 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
observe  tJie  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  fir.st  10  amendments  to  the  Con- 
slilulion.  known  to  history  and  to  the 
world  as  the  Bill  of  Riglits  Day.  on  De- 
cember ].->.  Since  It  is  quite  doubtful  the 
Congress  will  be  in  session  on  that  date 
111  1968.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  what  I  consider  a 
most  important  matter. 

A  ma.ionty  of  ih>  members  of  that 
extraordiiuiiy  uiatheriim.  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  had  decided  that  a  de- 
tailed li-st  ol  limitations  on  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  unneces- 
sary, because  it  was  thought  that  the 
newly  de\i.sed  .sy.-^tem  could  exercise  only 
the  powers  enumerated  m  the  Con^sti- 
tution.  all  other  ixivvers  having  been  re- 
served to  the  States.  This  was  the  prin- 
ciple eventually  made  explicit  by  the  10th 
amendment. 

However,  the  oi)ponents  of  the  new 
Constitution  argued  that  the  omission 
of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  the 'lack  of  an  enu- 
meration ol  limitations  on  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  was  an  inten- 
tional subveii-ion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people.  During  the  contest 
over  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  it 
was  therefore  agreed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion's .suppoiters  that  a  Bill  of  Rights 
would  be  proposed  to  the  States  as  con- 
.stitutional  amendments  by  the  first  ses- 
.sion  of  the  Congress  organized  under  the 
new  Government.  This  agreement  by  the 
proponents  of  the  Constitution  became  a 
condition  of  ratificaiion  in  some  of  the 
States. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court,  during  almost  two 
centuries  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, has  defined  and  applied  the  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  found  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Although  considered  originally 
to  be  limitations  only  on  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  many  of  the 
rights  protected  against  Federal  inter- 
ference by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  now  as- 
serted against  the  powers  of  a  State  un- 
der the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation 
of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Among  the  advocates  of  a  bill  of 
rights  was  Tliomas  Jefferson.  He  wrote 
to  James  Madison: 

A  Bin  of  Rights  Is  what  the  people  are 
entitled  to  against  every  government. 

The  constitutional  amendments  that 
were  drafted  by  Madison  are  the  most 
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effective  guarantees  of  individual  liberty 
I>ossessed  by  any  people  in  the  world. 

Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  rights 
of  assembly  and  petition,  the  rights  to 
public  trial  and  to  jurj-  trial,  the  pro- 
tection of  one's  home  and  property 
against  abuses  of  ijublic  power — these 
are  precious  things  indeed. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  has 
meaning  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  We  lake 
many  of  our  precious  freedoms  for  grant- 
ed. Far  from  being  the  least  of  those  we 
take  for  granted  are  the  liberties  pro- 
tected for  us  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Bill  of  Rights  Day  is  therefore  a  use- 
ful opportunity  for  us  to  remind  our 
selves  of  our  magnificent  heritage  of 
freedom.  We  would  miss  the  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Bill  of  Rights  soon  enough 
if  they  were  taken  away  irom  us.  Let  us 
be  grateful  for  them  without  that  terri- 
ble experience.  After  all.  it  has  been  to 
protect  and  defend  this  .system  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  rights  it  affords  that 
so  many  American  lives  have  been  lo.st 
in  the  wars  our  country  has  fought 
against  the  enemies  of  individual  liberty. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  achievements  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people.  It  is  a  bulwark  of 
our  free  society.  On  Bill  ol  Rights  Day 
we  publicly  attest  to  our  realization  of 
its  importance. 

Bill  of  Rights  Day  is  ordered  celebrat- 
ed each  year  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion. But  the  anniversary  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  December 
15,  1791,  is  one  that  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans would  note  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
proclamation,  because  what  is  being 
honored  is  one  of  the  great  events  in  the 
historj-  of  mankind  on  this  planet. 
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GEORGE  BALL^A  WISE 
APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  choice  of  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  to 
succeed  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  as  .America  ,< 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  has 
won  widespread  editorial  praise. 

The  Denver  Post  .said: 

In  Ambassador-designate  Ball.  ;hc  IJnitrd 
States  will  have  .i  totish  artlcuUte.  experi- 
enced spokesman  who  liopelully  can  .'-ee  the 
Vietnajn  conflict  through  lo  ,i  just  .'^ettle- 
ment. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  .stated : 
.  .  .  This  appe.ir=   to   be    iii   excellerit   .ind 
strong  appointment. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
A  seasoned  diplomat  and  .!  man  possessed 
of  broad  international  knowledge.  Ball  will 
slip  into  the  office  of  the  competent  Gold- 
berg with  scarcely  a  npple  .-ienaiing  the 
change. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  summed  up 
the  feelings  of  many  people  with  these 
words : 

While  sorry  to  see  Goldberg  go.  we  think 
there  could  not  have  been  a  better  choice  :or 
UN  ambassador  than  George  Ball. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  texts  of  these  edi- 
toriaJs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 


rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  Poet,  Apr    28.  1968] 

Bail  Pine   Hipiacfmfnt   K)R   (joi.uberg 

President  Johnson  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  m  naming  former  Under-secretary  of 
State  George  W  Ball  to  succeed  retiring  U  S, 
.'^mbas.sador  Arthur  J  Goldberg  .it  the  United 
Nations. 

Goldberg  has  served  his  nation  lalthfiilly 
and  (•aj)ably  in  the  33  months  he  ha.s  headed 
our  U.N  delegation.  .And  he  r-tlll  lia.^  iinp<ir- 
tant  matters  to  take  care  of  notably  on  a 
treaty  banning  the  .Npread  of  muie.ir  we.ip- 
ons-    before   lie   leave.s   office   in   .lone 

Goldberg  had  the  difficull  la.sk  ol  living  up 
to  the  Illustrious  image  of  hi.-,  jiredeces-sor 
.'VdUtl  E  SteveiLhon  If  Cioldberg  did  not 
achieve  .Stevenson'.H  heiglit.s  as  an  orator  and 
st.itesmaii.  he  ncjnetlieie.'is  matie  a  valuable 
contribution  ;us  an  ef1ecti\e  ini'dl.ilor  and 
adviK'ate  of  U.S.  policies  m  the  world  (jrgani- 
/atlon. 

F.dlure  lo  resolve  the  Vu-tn.un  w.ir  through 
the  United  Nation.s  was  one  of  Ills  major  dl.'^- 
.i[)l)olntinem.s.  .And  his  tierlsion  to  retire  and 
devote  his  lull  energy  m  private  lite  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  Vietnam  is  certainly  a  sin- 
tere  one  tliat  deserves  commendation. 

Ill  Ambassador-designate  Ball,  the  United 
Stales  will  liave  ,i  lough.  artlcul.ile.  exi«'ri- 
efJced  spokesman  who  hopefully  can  see  ilie 
Vietnam  coullu-t  il. rough  lo  a  just  settle- 
ment. 

Tlie  fact  the  President  .-ho.sc  Hal!  indicates 
strongly  tli.it  Johnson  waiit,s  lo  move  the 
Vietnam  war  Irom  the  battleheld  to  the  con- 
iercnce  table  before  his  ierm  of  ottice  expires 
next  year  For  Ball,  when  lie  was  a  member 
of  the  -State  Department.  i.iften  served  a.s  the 
■'devil's  advocate"  in  adniinlstratlon  dlscu.s- 
>lons  on  Vietnam 

.■\nd  the  fact  that  Ball  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  makes  it  clear  ;h..t  Ball 
himself  IS  convinced  that  Jolinson  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  maximum  clfort  io  achieve 
l>eace  In  Vietnam  during  the  next  nine 
months. 

We  reuret  ;li.il  Cioldberg  lelt  compelled  Ui 
leave  his  U.N.  post  while  the  is.sue  ol  Vietnam 
appeared  to  be  turning  In  tlie  direction  of 
talks  between  Washington  .uid  Hanoi. 

But  we  are  conlident  tliat  Ball  will  carrv 
on  (Joldberg's  work  at  the  United  Nations 
with  all  the  skill  and  dedication  that  we 
liave  come  lo  expect  of  him 

I  From  the  f'linstiaii  .Science  Monitor.  Apr,  29. 

19681 

FirvST-KATE  Appointmfnt 

.•\merican  diplomatic  etlectlveness  shoulii 
be  increased  bv  former  Under.secrctary  ol 
State  George  W.  Ball'.s  appointment  as  his 
country's  chief  representative  at  the  United 
Nations.  To  say  this  is  not  to  underplay  the 
dedication  and  ability  which  Arthur  J.  CJold- 
berg  has  brought  to  that  post  But  it  is  lo 
recognize  that.  !or  a  number  ot  reason.s.  Mr. 
Ball  IS  likely  to  be  a  particularly  itood  spokes- 
man lor  .American  policies. 

Wholly  a.eide  irom  tlie  ■new  broom'^  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Ball  goes  to  the  world  bfxly  with 
an  unusual  .amount  of  inllnence,  Tliis  is  par- 
ticularly so  at  a  moment  wiien  .•\merican- 
North  Vietnamese  movenient  toward  peace 
talks  is  tlie  most  important  event  on  the  in- 
Ternational  stage.  By  liis  long-standing  and 
tough-minded  independence  toward  ihe 
Vietnamese  war.  Mr.  Ball  has  nghtlv  won  lor 
himself  a  reputation  for  realism,  for  lorth- 
nghtness  and  lor  rirmness  under  pressure. 

Even  when  his  -.lews  did  net  prevail  within 
White  House  and  State  Department  circles, 
he  was  invariably  listened  to  with  respect.  As 
a  result  his  reputation  lias  steadily  grown. 

The  .same  cannot,  in  candor  and  kindness, 
be  said  of  Mr.  Goldberg.  No  one  questions 
his  skill  as  a  negotiator.  But  last  summer's 
Security  Council  sessions  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  did  net  reveal  him  at  his  best  as  a  public 
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debater  His  sperrhn  .\nd  answen.  While  to 
'he  point  were  ofteri  tot'  lonjc  iind  too  dull 
fur  mrtXiimim  elTerllveness  Mr.  Ball's  ter&e- 
iiesM  )ind  quick  cotJipreheimlvenenB  ohoiild 
prove  more  ptfertlve 

Beyond  tins  (uiwever.  lies  the  f.ict  thi»t  Mr 
BuU*  record  on  the  Vtetn.iin  wiir  shotiUl  help 
persiiHde  the  world  liirther  that  the  United 
States  1*  sincere  in  seeking  jn  honor.ible  4ind 
llv;ible  pence  m  Soiithenst  Asia  The  newly 
named  spokesman  hti».  from  the  beginning 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  America's  deep  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietii.mi  primarily  on 
'he  irroiinds  that  he  felt  other  arras  (Western 
Europe.  I.a'in  America.  Japan,  tor  example  I 
were  more  miport  int  m  the  lonij  run  At  no 
'ime.  however,  h-is  he  ever  called  for  a  head- 
loni?  or  vincondltional  wlthdrtiwal  He  hna 
inv.irlBhlv  .stresaed  that  the  war  must  he 
:i(|Uldatpd  only  '.hroiigh  a  latr  and  mtitUAlly 
tolerable  compromise 

It  is  liuch  .\  compromise  which  the  admln- 
istmtlon  appears  to  be  seeking  Mr  Bnll's 
reappearance  :in  'he  iitf\cl»l  scene  should 
Hopefully  help  persuade  'he  rr>.t  of  The  world 
•o  tend  the  Rrenicjit  possible  support  ro  the 
ichievement  of  >uch  -in  .iccord.  The  new  ap- 
pointee's known  strong  support  for  close 
American  tips  with  Western  Europe  could 
lielp  heal  the  ritt  op»"netl  he'ween  -he  I'p- 
ixxsite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  In  recent  years. 
In  hort  \h\T.  appears  to  be  ah  excellent  .ind 
^tront{  Appointment. 

I  Prom  the  Plain  Dealer.  Apr.  26.  1068] 

B.SI.1,    VOR    OOI.OBEIIC    tN    U  N. 

A  smooth  transition  1*  kntlclpnted.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B  Johnson  said  yesterday  when 
!ie  announced  the  resignation  of  Arthur  J. 
(l«)ldberg  as  IT  S.  repre»ent,Hlve  to  the  l.'nlted 
Nations  ami  hu  repliicemeiit  by  George  W. 
Ball.  Iiirmer  -.iiider-secretvirv  of  state 

The  President  meant  it  as  in  understate- 
ment I:  will  that  A  !.e;>«oned  diplomat  nnd  a 
man  possessed  of  broad  international  knowl- 
•dge,  Ball  •,-  111  step  Into  '.he  .>mce  of  the  com- 
;>etent  (ioldberg  witli  scarcely  a  ripple  slgnal- 
.nt^  the  chatige 

Whereas  titildberR  brought  a  vftrlety  of  ex- 

)erience  to  the  V  N    po.it.  Ball's  m«|or  c.m- 

ern  has  been  with  the  ivpe  of  world  devel- 

>pment&  thnt  wtU  confront  him  in  hU  new 

post 

As  Sccretar-  of  State  Deau  Rusk's  top 
lUle  Ball  swiftly  won  the  respect  of  the  dlp- 
iimatic  world  with  his  comprehensive  Icnowl- 
•'dgeof  internatlonnl  aflairs 

His  departure  from  the  Stale  Department 
'o  enter  private  business  was  genuinely  re- 
gretted 

Goldberg  made  a  considerable  personal 
^acrince  when  he  left  the  Supreme  Court  for 
.vhat  he  knew  .-ould  be  a  temporary  assign- 
ment to  the  UN. 

He  Is  known  to  have  been  unhappy  there 
ind  has  spoken  out  frequently  against  the 
.elsiu-elv  pace  of  an  organization  that  is  con- 
;ronted  with  so  many  urgent  issues 

He  has  ierred  Ais  country  superbly  as  sec- 
retary of  labor,  as  a  Supreme  Court  Jvistlce 
md  in  his  U  N.  post  In  June  it  is  reported. 
.\e  will  return  :<i  the  practice  of  law  .ind  with 
•  ilm  will  go  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  to 
.vhich  he  hiis  kiiven  itnspartngiy  of  his  con- 
siderable talents 

I  Prom    the   Minneapolis  Ttibune    Apr    27. 
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.\  LtADlNC  PfBLtC  Serv.\nt  Rnt  rns 

The  I  inly  drawback  we  see  in  George  Balls 
ippomtment  ,is  U  S.  ambassador  to  the 
L'ni*«l  Nations  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
■)r'iught  about  by  Arthur  Goldberg's  resig- 
.'lation  Goldberg  has  served  this  country  at 
•he  highest  levels — in  the  Cabinet.  Supreme 
Court  and  United  Nations.  He  was  i  key 
negotiator  In  settling  the  India-Pakistan  war 
)ver  K;i.shmir  and  last  years  .\rab-Israe;l 
wax.    Bu:    because   he   has   not  .igreeU    with 


the  President  on  U  S  policy  in  Vietnam 
and  in  !>Hld  to  Im>  anxious  to  return  to  private 
life,  his  reKlgnatlun  this  week  had  been  an- 
tic.pnted   fur  months. 

OfTttettlng  that  lose  Ball's  appMiintment 
seenis  to  us  both  wise  .ind  opp<irtune.  partly 
through  planning,  p.irtly  through  circum- 
itarice  The  opportunity  for  new  policy  ap- 
pnmches  is  inherent  in  ativ  top-level  change. 
When  Clark  Clifford  replaced  Itobert  Mc- 
Nuntara  .u«  deferuse  ■secretary,  some  feared 
an  Increasingly  hard  line  toward  the  Viet- 
nam War.  yet  the  reverse  t«x)k  place.  The 
change  was  not.  we  thli>k.  because  CUflford 
suddenly  donned  dove  feathers  The  more 
likely  cause  was  Clifford's  concurrence  in 
a  conciliatory  approach  to  Hanoi  Irom  his 
new  position  as  cabinet  oJficpr  rather  than 
unofAclnl  adviser  when  he  pcrceUed  such  .in 
approach   to  be  worth  the  risk 

"Tliere  is  no  reason  to  e.xpect  a  similarly 
dramatic  change  with  Ball's  return  to  public 
M-rvice  but  his  presence  Bhould  benefit  the 
country.  He  will  bring  to  the  United  Na- 
tions a  repittiithin  .is  a  »kllle<l.  forthright 
diplomat  who  per>>uasl^eU  argues  the  U.S. 
position  but  It  equally  lurthrlght  in  arguing 
within  his  own  government  ngalnst  any  posi- 
tion he  thlnk-s  should  be  ulterctl 

His  appuiiitniriit  lomes  .it  a  time  when 
the  United  Siiten  i»  xeeklng  to  enter  into 
the  moot  vital  peace  negotiations  of  the 
decade  'Hie  Prrshlrnt  ha.«.  thus  trlven  notice 
that  he  Is  !-eektng  out  the  most  able  men 
in  the  coimtry  and  that  complete  conformity 
with  Mr  Johtuons  viewpoint  is  not  ,i  pre- 
reqillAlte  for  otflce.  While  sorrv  'o  .M-e  Gc'ld- 
berg  go.  we  think  there  could  not  have  been 
.1  better  choke  T..r  UN  imba^sador  than 
George  Ball 

WE  REJOICE  IN  SENATOR  PAS- 

TORK'S  RETURN 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  it  was 
a  grand  da.v  tor  all  of  us.  the  day  that 
Senator  P.^iore  rrtmncd  lo  his  duties 
in  the  Senate  alter  :i  rather  extended 
absence  becau.>e  of  illness  Ever  so  often 
since  the  day  of  his  return.  I  have  dis- 
cussed witli  otlier  Senators  how  wonder- 
fully well  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Islaiid  looks.  I  am  sure 
that  he  found  it  most  dittlciUt  to  rest  all 
this  time  because  by  his  nature  he  is  a 
man  who  wants  to  be  on  the  move  and 
wants  to  be  doins  something.  We  have 
missed  his  presence,  the  compelling  ad- 
vocacies of  the  causes  lie  embraces,  and 
his  wise  coimsel  Together  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  want  to  say  to  John  Pastore; 
"Welcome  back." 


NATIONAL  I.IL5KAKV  WEEK  LN 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  the  past  week 
of  .\piil  21-27  was  National  Library 
Week.  As  chairman  of  this  observance 
in  Rhode  Island.  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  comprehensive  program  that 
was  arranged  in  my  State  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr  James  S  Healey.  chief 
of  librar.'  extension  ser\ices  and  execu- 
tive director  of  National  Librarj-  Week 
in  Rhode  Island 

To  dramatize  the  "Hands  .Xcross  the 
Sea"  theme  of  this  year's  program,  we 
were  hosts  to  four  distuiguished  \isitors 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  With  us 
observing  the  totality  of  library  services 
that  Rliode  Island  offers  wire  Mi.s.s  Julia 
Christine  te  Groen.  deputy  director  of 
the  Cape  Provincial  Library  Service  of 


Cape  Town  .Africa;  Mr  .Xndrcw  N  De- 
heer,  librarian  of  the  Ghana  Research 
Library  ol  .Mi  lean  Affairs  in  .•Xccia 
Ghana;  Mi.ss  Daphne  Douglas,  senior 
admini>trative  officer  of  the  Jamaica 
Librarv'  Service  of  Kingston.  Jamaica; 
and  Mr.  Anis  Khurshid.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Karachi  Libraiy  School 

\  reception  at  the  ^tatehm;  >t'.  iven 
by  Gov  John  Chafee,  oponid  our 
celebration  of  National  Library  Week. 
Later,  a  dinner  was  held  at  the  Paw- 
tucket  Public  Library,  at  which  I  was 
pruilit'ed  to  address  our  distiiiL'iiished 
asitor.s  and  our  Rhode  Island  friends 
Mr  Richard  W.  Robbins.  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Librar>'  Association,  was 
ho.st  at  this  alTair. 

On  Monday  the  tiroup  visited  tlie  de- 
partment ot  state  library  services  at 
the  sli\tehou.se.  where  the  hostess,  ?.4iss 
Elizabetli  G  Myer.  the  able  diriH-tor  of 
the  department,  explaimxl  ihe  statewide 
protzram  she  over.sees.  Next  iollowed  a 
tour  of  the  Providence  Public  Library  and 
.several  of  its  branches  D;:ector  Stuait 
C  Sherman  was  the  affable  host.  The 
n-malnder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  at 
the  Foster  Public  Librar>'  where  Mrs. 
Sarah  W.  D.  Hendenson.  coordinator 
led  a  tour  and  a  discussion  of  the  li- 
brary's role  in  the  community. 

The  follo'Alnt;  morninc;  .-aw  a  visit  to 
the  Cumberland  Hi.:h  School  where  Mi.ss 
Mary  Ma'.^uire.  scliool  library  coordina- 
tor, explained  th2  hi^h  school's  library 
services.  At  the  Oakland  Beach  Elemen- 
tary School.  Mrs.  A-^nes  Bdlkley  told  of 
the  demonstration  library  currently  un- 
derway at  that  school.  From  there  to  the 
Quonsel  Elementary  School  in  North 
Kiimstown  where  the  benefits  which  have 
come  to  the  school  library  under  title  I 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1965  were  shown 
by  Library  Coordinator  Mrs  Lois  Smith. 
To  view  the  operation  of  a  small  library, 
ih.e  roup  next  visited  the  Champlm 
Memorial  Library  in  Wist  Warwick. 
Servmt;  as  host  was  Mr.  Paul  Diane,  ihe 
library's  director.  A  tour  of  the  Wai  wick 
Library,  led  by  Director  Vincent  }?leeck- 
er.  and  a  discussion  of  its  prouram  in  its 
community  and  as  a  rei;ional  library  cen- 
ter rounded  out  a  full  day's  activities. 

Mr.  Da\id  Jonah  and  Mr.  .lo.seph 
Doherty  were  hosts  of  tours  throuiih  the 
libraries  at  Brown  University  and  Prov- 
idence College  on  Wednesday.  .April  24. 
Follo'Ains  luncheon  the  \isitors  traveled 
to  Newport  to  view  the  .Newport  Public 
Librao"  with  its  director.  Mr.  Richard  E. 
Combs,  and  the  Redwood  Library  with  us 
director.  Mr.  Donald  Gibbs. 

The  concluding  day  nf  the  formal  tour 
saw  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  where  Mr.  Francis  P  Allen,  direc- 
tor of  the  uiuversity  library  .showed  the 
facilities  and  explained  the  university's 
librar>-  program  .Vt  the  Graduate  School 
of  Oceanoijraphy.  Miss  Nancy  Coleman, 
librarian,  acted  as  hostess  aiid  explained 
the  i)rourani 

Friday  t:ave  the  visitors  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  tho.se  institutions  not  on  the 
olticial  tour  or  to  return  to  libraries  al- 
ready \isited  to  discuss  .service  or  pro- 
grams in  i^reater  depth. 

.At  the  conclusion  of  the  weeks  activ- 
ities It  '.vas  agreed  that  the  program  had 
been  mutually  beneliciaJ.  Rhode  Island's 
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librarv-  facilities,  standards  and  services 
were  highly  applauded  by  the  visitors, 
while  the  hosts  were  given  the  benefit 
of  outside,  objective  observations  of  their 
work. 

I  would  (jffer  the  hmhest  commenda- 
tion luid  conuratulations  to  Mr.  James 
Healey.  the  driviim  force  behind  Na- 
tional Library  Week  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
to  those  who  so  ably  a.ssisted  him. 

The  alorementioned  library-  directors 
and  coordmatcjrs  were  gracious  hosts  and 
host.e.sses  and  proud  narrators  as  well. 
Working  witli  the  committee  were  Mr. 
Donald  Wyalt.  executive  secretary  to 
Governor  Chalee:  Mr  Leonard  Panaggio, 
ot  the  Rhode  Island  Development  Coun- 
cil; Mrs  Jane  Dillenbeck.  head  of  audit 
.services;  Mi.s,s  Roseinarv'  Ball,  head  li- 
brarian ot  Cumberland  High  School; 
Mi.ss  Dolores  .McKeough.  regional  coordi- 
nator of  the  Warwick  Public  Library; 
Father  Hogan.  of  Providence  College; 
Mr.  Charles  Waddington.  assistant  li- 
brarian of  Brown  University  Library; 
Mr  Charles  Crosby,  chief  of  public  serv- 
ices of  the  Providence  Public  Library; 
and  .Mr  .'\bner  J.  Gaines,  as.sociate  li- 
brarian ot  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  Library  Their  cooperation  was 
invaluable. 

And  a  tremendous  vote  of  thanks  must 
go  to  the  unstinting  efforts  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  State  Library 
Services  Committee  for  National  Library 
Week  Serving  with  the  director  of  the 
department.  Mi.ss  Myer,  were  Miss  Jewel 
Drickamer.  Mi.ss  Sandra  Prime.  Mr. 
James  Lawrence.  Mrs.  Julia  Conley,  Mi.ss 
Kathleen  Zeller.  Mi.ss  Mar>-  Whalen.  Miss 
D;)rothy  Budlonii.  Miss  Deirdre  Donohue. 
Mrs  Marilyn  Georgantis.  Miss  Judith 
Stonehill.  Mi.ss  Elizabeth  Berry.  Mrs. 
Shirley  Sullivan,  and  Mrs.  Miriam  G. 
Hess 

All  Rhode  Island  owes  these  dedicated 
workers  a  tremendous  vote  of  thanks. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  SENATE 

.Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  Sena- 
tor's daily  mail  presents  a  formidable  ar- 
:ay  of  public  outcry  against  rising  crime. 
Msins  taxes,  and  the  war  in  Southeast 
.Asia.  Today  my  incoming  mail  brought 
;!".e  a  letter  addressed  to  the  entire  Sen- 
ile Postmarked  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  it 
.i'jijcars  to  be  from  a  citizen  who  retains 
i.mh  hopes  for  our  national  future.  I 
present  his  plea  in  its  entirety: 

To  Ihe  Senate  or  r':r  Vnttcd  States. 
lVa';hinqton   D  C 

I  ;im  writing  In  regard  to  good  days 
I  want  ,365  (4  them 
.Sincerely, 

D.AviD  Scott  Rich.\rds. 


LAW  DAY 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  nearly  300 

ears   ago.   William   Pcnn  envisioned   a 

.'.ation    where  the  laws  rule  and  the  peo- 

'le  are  a  party  to  those  laws."  We  have. 

"^or  nearly  two  centuries  now.  prided  our- 

f\\Qs  on  being  that  nation  of  laws,  not 

■'1  men. 

We  have,  in  that  time,  never  ceased  in 

)ur  etforts  to  perfect  that  system  of  laws 

■i!-ion  which  our  whole  society  rests.  We 

are  still  a  long  way   from   our   goal  of 
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perfect/ion.  just  as  man's  reach  should 
exceed  his  grasp  if  he  is  to  continue  to 
strive  and  grow.  But  however  far  short  of 
perfection  our  grasp  may  leave  us.  we 
are  still  far  ahead  of  any  other  nation 
or  .society  in  the  world  and  in  its  histoiw 
in  the  freedoms  and  rights  of  men  in  a 
lawful  and  just  society. 

We  are  not  content  until  our  own  free- 
doms are  safe,  nor  until  others  now  op- 
pressed share  in  our  bounty  of  free  in- 
stitutions. We  are  the  hope  of  the  world, 
and,  in  our  example,  the  hope  and  tire  of 
freedom  has  spread  to  other  lands  and 
peoples. 

Our  rights  and  freedoms  will  not.  how- 
ever, continue  to  be  the  hope  and  envy 
of  the  world  if  we  allow  our  institutions 
to  be  trampled  into  the  streets  by  mobs. 
and  to  be  burned,  with  bltx^k  after  tal(X'k 
of  riot-torn  cities. 

Law  Day  is.  I  think,  aii  appropriate 
time  for  us  to  pause  and  take  a  closer 
look  at  this  system  of  laws  and  what  it 
has  done  for  us.  It  is  also  a  time  lor  u.s 
to  consider  what  we  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals  are  doing  to  strenuthen  and 
reinforce  it.  or  whether  we  arc,  by  (jiir 
action  or  inaction,  assisting  iho.s<^  who 
woiild  tear  it  down. 

Our  very  existence  as  a  nation  came 
about  over  legal  principles.  John  Adams, 
our  second  President,  once  .said  that 
American  independence  was  born  in  a 
courtroom  in  Boston.  There,  in  1761.  a 
colonial  lawyer  named  James  Otis  had 
the  courage  and  per.sonal  integrity  to 
resign  from  the  high  ijost  of  .Advocate 
General  of  the  Colony  of  .Massachusetts. 
He  stool  tall  and  proud  in  the  court loom 
and  made  a  brilliant  ca.se  lor  the  right 
of  people  to  be  secure  Irom  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  King.  He  said  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  rather  than  be  ijarty  to 
procedures  and  acts  destructive  of  lib- 
erty and  fundamental  inmciples  of  law." 

A  great  nation  has  -lown  since  Otis' 
speech  in  court,  and  it  has  arown  in  the 
belief  in  liberty,  equality,  and  lustice 
under  law. 

The  system  we  know  as  distinctly 
American  was  not  the  product  of  this  or 
any  other  .single  man.  nor  was  it  the 
product  of  any  one  i;eneration.  or  even 
of  purely  American  concepts  and  ideas. 
It  has  come  to  us  down  the  long  line  of 
Western  civilization,  and  we  have  shaped 
it  and  continue  to  shape  it  in  order  to 
perfect  and  adapt  it  to  our  needs.  The 
whole  histoo'  of  the  United  .States  has 
been  the  story  of  the  enlargement  ot  liu- 
man  rights  and  human  freedom  throuuli 
the  processes  of  our  constitutional  lorm 
of  government. 

The  concept  of  "due  process  of  law" 
in  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudeiice  predates 
the  Magna  Carta  itself,  for  in  that  docu- 
ment King  John  was  required  to  i:)rom- 
ise  to  observe  "the  law  of  the  land."  The 
term  "due  process"  it.self  can  be  found 
in  the  statutes  of  Edward  III  m  1355. 
which  use  almost  the  exact  language 
found  in  our  fifth  and  14th  amendments. 

The  role  of  the  law  in  shaping  our  own 
heritage  was  primarily  to  take  such  con- 
cepts as  these,  and  the  ideas  of  men  like 
John  Locke  and  Philippo  Mazzei — upon 
whose  writing  Thomas  JetTerson  based 
his  line  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence   "all  men  are  created  equal." 


There  was  a  preponderance  of  lawyers 
in  the  t^roup  of  men  whom  we  regard 
as  our  founders,  and  their  influence  is 
evident  in  the  system  they  planned  for 
us.  Over  half  the  deleuates  to  the  First 
Continental  Congress  were  lawyers. 
Three  of  the  Committee  of  Five  that 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  lawyers.  Thirty-two  of  the  55  men 
who  signed  it  were  lawyers.  Thirty-five 
of  the  55  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787  were  lawyers. 

.After  the  matter  of  our  Independence 
was  settled,  and  it  came  time  to  inter- 
pret the  new  Constitution  and  uive  it 
meaniim,  and  shape  the  real  character 
of  the  new  government,  it  was  great 
lawyers  like  Webster.  Clay,  and  Caliioun 
who  debated  liere  in  Coniiress 

Twenty-lour  ol  our  36  Presidents  have 
been  lawyers,  and  that  i^rolession  has 
consistently  made  up  a  majority  ol  the 
membership  of  Congress. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Nation 
iias  always  lield  the  law  and  the  rule  of 
law  in  such  liigh  esteem.  In  its  protec- 
tion we  have  grown  stronu  and  creat  Its 
principles  have  guided  us  through  storms 
and  turmoil  from  within  and  tiom  with- 
out. 

It  was  .Abraham  Lincoln,  the  country 
lawyer  who  saved  the  Union,  who  pointed 
out  the  dangers  ol  any  other  course. 

LiCt  every  .Vnierlfan — 

He  said — 

(■very  lover  of  hberiy,  every  well-wisher  to 
iiifa  prosperity,  .swear  by  the  blood  of  the 
Hevoluiion.  iiever  to  violate  in  the  least  par- 
: icular.  tlie  laws  of  the  couiury  .  .  Ixt 
every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law 
is  to  trample  on  the  blo<xl  ui  liLs  lather  and 
to  tear  the  character  ol  his  ow^l  and  his 
children's  liberty  .   .   . 

No  one  benefits  from  the  breaking  of 
the  laws,  except  jjerhaps  our  enemies  who 
wish  to  brinj  destruction  upon  us.  Even 
the  'ivrfin^doer  who  flouts  our  laws  and 
the  Communist  who  liolds  them  in  con- 
tempt \alue  the  ijrotection  the  laws  al- 
tord  them  and  liide  behind  tliem  when 
confronted. 

It  is  no  service  to  anyone,  nor  to  any 
cause,  to  advocate  violation  of  the  law. 
We  hear  meii  in  positions  of  ])ower  and 
leadership  telling  their  followers  pub- 
licly that  they  need  obey  unly  those  laws 
with  which  they  agree.  Statements  of 
that  sort  are  the  ^ros-sest  form  <jf  irre- 
sponsibility, lor  they  inspire  and  uive 
excuse  to  t.he  flouting  of  our  'A'hole  sys- 
tem of  law  and  order  among  men. 

No  society  based  on  law  and  order  can 
tjive  its  citizens  the  light  to  disobey  the 
law,  for  once  that  happens  there  is  no 
more  law.  and  no  more  order. 

Those  who  contend  that  violence  or 
even  "i^eaceful"  disobedience  is  the  path 
to  equal  rights  and  that  disorder  is  the 
way  to  .lustice  are  tearing  at  the  very 
fabric  of  our  .society.  True  freedom  and 
real  justice  are  founded,  not  on  con- 
tempt, but  on  respect  for  the  law 

Whatever  the  injustice  of  .society,  real 
or  imagined,  no  group  or  i)erson  has  the 
right,  under  any  circumstance,  to  exact 
.self-determined  retribution.  Our  imper- 
fections do  not  justify  tearing  down  the 
institutions  which  have  given  us  our  ad- 
vances and  our  strength. 
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The  concept  of  nonviolent  disobedience 
Is  every  bit  as  incompatible  with  the 
American  le«al  system  a,s  riots  in  the 
3treet;s.  I  am  not  talking  here  about  civil 
rights  only  There  are  many  other  in- 
stances to  draw  from,  sucii  as  the  person 
wh.>  interferes  with  the  launching  of  a 
polaris  submarine,  or  the  person  who  de- 
mand.s  the  naiht  to  sail  in  an  area  re- 
served for  rnjiiiary  te^tini;.  or  the  one 
who  lnterferlL•s^vlth  bu.-int'.s.s  m  a  Govern- 
ment office,  or  tries  to  close  down  the 
Penuik,'on.  or  burns  liis  draft  card,  or 
tries  to  stop  a  troop  train 

The  limit  to  evei-y  rUht  is  reason.  The 
right  M  protest  ends  at  the  point  where 
it  interferes  with  anotlier  man's  riglit  to 
conduct  his  alTairs  The  right  of  a  dem- 
onstrator ends  when  it  obstructs  th^. 
traffic  of  people  trying  to  drive  on  public 
streets. 

Civil  disobedience  of  any  sort  ranges 
from  deplorable  at  best  to  destructive  at 
its  worst  It  IS  not  justifiable.  It  is  no 
small  matter  to  act  m  defiance  of  the  law 
of  the  land  It  is  an  act  of  disloyalty  to 
urge  others  to  do  so 

But  such  i.s  being  advised  today  by  irre- 
sponsible people  in  exalted  positions  and 
of  pre.suniid  maturity,  persons  who  exert 
tremendous  mrluence. 

They  cite  as  justification  every  souixe 
frum  the  Boston  Tea  Party  to  God  Al- 
mii;hty. 

Both.  I  would  note  here,  teach  us  noth- 
ing of  'he  sort.  ECing  George  III.  against 
whom  ti;e  Boston  colonists  rebelled,  pro- 
vided quite  a  different  sort  of  government 
lor  Colonial  America.  Citizens  now  enjoy 
all  the  rucilities  of  the  ballot  box  and  the 
speaker  i  platform,  the  press  and  the 
pulpit,  to  expre.ss  their  opinions  and  to 
effect  ciianges  in  their  government. 

Those  who  advise  disobedience  of  the 
law.  for  any  reason,  are  as  guilty  as  ti;ose 
who  follow  the  advice. 

There  are  proper  ways,  and  effective 
ones,  to  voice  dissent  The  principles  of 
free  speech,  the  riHh.t  of  assembly,  free 
press,  and  the  right  to  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances  are  not  empty 
phrases  They  are  real,  very  real,  free- 
doms, and  effective  means  of  clianging 
forms  and  institutions.  The  ballot  box 
and  the  courts  are  even  stronger  means 
to  which  everyone  has  access 

Only  by  rejecting  the  ar'4uments  of 
those  who  advocate  anarchy  and  by 
striving  as  a  Nation  and  as  individuals 
to  uphold  not  only  the  law.  but  the  sys- 
tem of  laws,  can  we  protect  peace,  order, 
justice,  and  freedom. 

The  constitutional  guarantee  of  lib- 
erty IS  firmly  rooted  in  an  organized  so- 
ciety maintaining  public  order.  Without 
this,  liberty  is  worthless,  for  it  would  be 
smothered  in  the  excesses  of  anarch.y  and 
mcb  rule.  There  is  no  justice  in  a  mob. 

Tile  problems  we  face  are  difficult  ones, 
but  so  have  been  those  faced  by  our  an- 
cestors They  faced  them  squarely  w!th 
the  system  given  them — the  .system  of 
laws  and  of  constitutional  government. 
We  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  follow 
their  example 


AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Ml     BREWSTER    Mr    President,   the 
Nationtil  Educational  Television  Network 


has  produced  .t  1-hour  documentary  pro- 
t;ram,  entitled  .Auto  Insurance:  The 
Crashing  Cost  '  This  program  deals  with 
the  problems  of  aimmiobile  insurance 
that  have  occupied  much  attention  in 
Congress. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  taping  of  this  program,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  Mr  HartI. 
the  Secret^iiy  of  TransiKirUition.  and 
otlier  public  officials  and  private  citizens 

The  program  was  shown  on  television 
m  Washington  on  station  WET.\,  chan- 
nel 26.  on  .■\pnl  2b  It  explored  in  depth 
and  With  perception  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  automobile  insurance  issue 
that  is  so  important  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  loUows: 

Your    Dollar  s    Worth —  'Auto    Imsurance: 
The  CiiAsHiNO  Cost" 

Prom  Natloniil  EUiicutloiiul  Television.  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  Y.irlc.  NY 

Note  -This  transcript  Ls  to  be  used  for  re- 
view iind  news  purposes  only. 

This  hour-long  report  weighs  the  charges 
thiit  are  spurrliig  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion agaaiist  the  auto  insunince  Industrv 
rising  premiums,  del.iys  In  payment,  arbl- 
tj-ary  r.inrellations  .mU  rejections,  and  lusiir- 
.mce  insolvencies.  The  progr.'un  focuses  on  in- 
dividuals involved  in  auto  .iccldents  iind 
probes  .in  ;ilterniiie  program  inr  auto  in- 
sunnce  currently  nperailng  in  Saskatche- 
wan. Canad.i.  Auto  insurance  is  discussed 
liy  -Secretary  of  I'ran.spdrtatlon  Alan  S  Boyd. 
Senator  Daniel  Brewster  iD.  Mar^iandi. 
Senator  Philip  Hart  iD..  Mich).  Congress- 
man WllU.im  Cahlll  i  R..  NJ  i.  law  prniessor 
Jellrev  O'Connell  of  the  Um\ersitv  oi  Illi- 
nois. daskatJliewiiu  Premier  Ross  Thatcher, 
leading  trial  Liwyers,  insurance  company  ol- 
llclals.  ,vnd  victims  of  nuto  accidents 

Produced  md  written  by  Gordon  Thomas. 

Executive  Producer'  H.irrv  McCarthy. 

Narrator'  Richard  .McCutchen 

Lengtli    Sixty  minutes. 

Your  Dollars  Worth — 'Auto  Iixsurance: 
The  CrasJjing  Cost"  is  a  production  of  Na- 
tional Educational  Television. 

.Announces.  The  loUuwmg  progrtun  Is 
:rom  NET.  -he  National  Cducaiioual  Tele- 
-.ision  Network. 

Dick  .Ml.*Cutche.v.  Mrs.  Judy  Keyes  of  Chl- 
cairo.  a  road  accident  victim  threatened  by 
paralysis. 

Mrs.  JuDV  KcYEis  (Chicago).  I  don't  know 
what's  going  to  happen  to  me.  I  don't  know 
If  .?ome  day  111  wake  up  and  that'll  be  it — I 
won't  be  able  to  move  I  don't  know  if  this 
Is  going  t<i  happen;  If  so,  ijow  long  or  when. 
All  I  can  do  is  Just,  you  know,  pray  that  V\t 
get  up  everv  day  and  go  to  work  and  take 
ctre  oi  mv  children  the  best  I  can.  The  flrst 
•hmg  that  I  heard  as  far  as  this  company 
being  liquidated  was  that  I  received  a  notice 
m  the  mall  from  the  State  of  IlIlnoLs.  .^nd 
I  called  my  attornev  and  asketl  him  .ibout 
it.  and  lie  said  tiiac  he  'Aould  look  into  it 
further:  I  5hould  send  him  this  notice,  which 
I  illd.  And  he  called  me  oack  in  i  lew  days 
and  said  yes.  it  was  being  Uqiudaied  by  the 
State,  and  there  was  little,  if  .iny  hope  at 
.ill.  that  I  would  receive  anything  in  any 
way  for  compensation. 

DICK  McCtrTcHE.N  .National  Educational 
Television  presents:  Your  Dollar's  Worth — a 
continuing  series  devoted  to  the  .\merican 
consumer  and  his  needs. 

This  month  Automobile  Insurance:  The 
Cr.ishing  Cost. 

Good  evening.  I'm  Dick  McCutchen  Judy 
Ke>es.  a  Chicago  suburban  housewife  Is  but 


one  of  those  'Aho  have  .sutTercd  under  the 
auto  Insurance  system  that  exists  In  modern 
America  .Mrs  Keyes,  badly  injured  m  a  nuid 
accident,  can  collect  no  compensation  be- 
cause the  company  which  insured  tlie  car 
tliat  ran  Into  hers  went  bankrupt  .\iid  m 
Illinois  Uie  .-ystem  provldee  no  redress  But 
bankrupt  comp.inlcs  are  just  one  of  the 
problems  besetting  the  auto  Insurance  in- 
dustry. A  .situation  that  gives  rl.se  t<>  the 
question.  IS  the  sy.stem  fulling  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tlie  nation's  100  UOO.OOO  drivers 
today  ' 

Ci)mplalnts  have  been  made  by  consumer 
.»nd  other  groups  that  the  Increased  cost  of 
auto  insurance,  the  frequent  c:uK'cll.itlon  of 
ix)llcles  .ind  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  young  and  the  old,  and  nunorlty  racial 
groups   in  obtaining   liability  coverage. 

Another  complaint  concerns  the  .■^low  and 
inequitable  settlement  of  accident  claims. 

But  m  answering  a  basic  que.stlon.  Is  auto 
insurance  a  good  buy,  this  tact  niny  be 
noted  On  a  national  aver.age,  it  t;ikes  1-2  20 
In  premiums  to  pay  out  ?I  ()0  in  .into  In.^ur- 
ance  claims;  whereas  Blue  Cross,  lor  Instance, 
pays  out  .$1  00  for  each  S1.U7  p,ild  :n 

The  auto  In.siirance  industry  m  the  United 
States  is  a  headless  giant. 

Twelve  hundred  companies,  large  .iiid 
small,  each  year  take  In  premiums  totalling 
nearly  ten  billion  dollars,  premiums  processed 
in  v.ist  sterile  nlBces,  .\uto  insurance  ilfects 
the  welfare  of  every  .American,  yet  it  Is  con- 
trolled by  no  federal  authority.  The  tifty 
states  Impose  fifty  different  .sets  ot  regula- 
tions, and  the  cost  of  .luto  Insurance  has 
risen  nearly  sixty  per  cent  In  ten  years — 
three  times  as  much  as  the  co.st  of  living. 
The  rise  Is  explained  by  Thom.us  .Morrill.  Vice 
President  of  the  nation's  largest  auto  Insur- 
ance writer.  Stale  Farm. 

Tiio.MAs  Morrill,  vice  president.  State 
Farm  iBloomlngton,  Ill-i  The  cost  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  has  gone  up  partly  bec.iuse 
there  are  manv  more  .iccldents  than  there 
used  to  be;  and  then  because  each  .iccldent 
that  you  have  tends  to  cost  more  than  It  did 
before.  Medical  bills  are  much  higher,  the 
garage  repairs  .ire  higher,  and  all  of  these 
combine  in  a  larger  bill  for  our  policy  holders 
who  pay  the  premium  Prlm.irlly  it's  a  basis 
of  how  many  accidents  there  are  and  what 
the  costs  are  for  each  .iccldent. 

Dick  McCutchen  Bradford  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
.America  in  Philadelphia,   makes   this   claim, 

Bradford  Smitii.  chairman.  Insurance 
Company  of  North  .America  (Philadelphia). 
The  automobile  insurance  Industry  over  the 
last  ten  years  has  lost  about  a  billion  five 
hundred  dollars  in  underwriting  .tutomobile 
Insurance  Now  it's  been  my  experience  that 
wherever  you  have  a  .service  to  the  public 
that  Is  losing  money  you  have  a  dlmunltlon 
in  the  quality  of  the  service.  .•\nd  the  fact  o: 
the  matter  is  that  in  recent  years  claim  costs 
have  been  rising  very  very  rapidly  whereas 
rates  have  not  kept  pace  with  them  ;'it  all. 
.■\nd  the  companies  .ire  simply  caught  m  .^ 
two  way  squeeze  between  the  rising  claim 
costs  and  the  inability  to  cet  adequate  rates 
for  the  product  that  they're  offering. 

Dick  McCutche.v.  The  figure  of  three  and 
a  half  billion  cited  by  Bradford  .Smitli  as 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  auto  insurance  in- 
dustry over  the  past  ten  years  is  not  the 
whole  storv.  It  does  represent  the  difference 
between  what  the  companies  take  in  premi- 
ums and  what  they  puv  out  in  claims. 
But  It  does  not  take  Into  account  Invest- 
ment income — the  money  insurance  com- 
piuiies  make  by  investing  funds  paid  in  by 
policyholders.  "This  turns  a  so-called  deficit 
to  a  profit  of  between  four  and  six  per  cent. 
but  the  companies  cJalm  that  It  is  still  a 
poor  return  for  an  Industry  which  is  really 
a  major  public  utility  charged  with  provid- 
ing protection  for  the  drivers  of  the  100  mil- 
lion motor  vehicles  on  the  nation's  lilghway.s. 
.^nd  the  toll  is  tremendous  Fifteen  million 
trafllc  accidents  each  vear;   nearly  four  mil- 
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Hon  Injuries,  half  of  them  disabling.  And 
the  total  economic  lo.ss  ranging  from  ten  to 
twelve  billion  dollars 

Htate  regulation  of  what  Is  clearly  a  na- 
tional problem  Is  meeting  with  mounting 
crlUcisin.  and  the  leading  critic  is  U.S.  .Sena- 
tor DANtfi,   Hrfw.ster.   of    Maryland. 

Senator  Uaniel  Brewster,  Democrat. 
Maryl.^nd  Drvmg  through  the  Negro  area  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland).  The  whole  area  of  the 
leguKitlon  c>f  Insurance  comfxinles  is  a  very 
confu.siiig  one  in  that  there  is  no  central 
lederal  regulation,  .'^nd  each  one  of  the  fifty 
stales  has  .some  different  type  of  regula- 
tion; some  strlnpeiit.  .iiid  some  very  lax. 
There  .ire  some  hundred  million  .lUtomoblles 
In  .■\nierlca;  .■Americans  drive  across  tlie  na- 
tion. And  so  if  one  p.irtlcular  state  has  very 
lax  laws  ur  no  rf^ul.itions  of  insurance  com- 
p.uiies  at  .ill.  this  one  state  will  then  In 
fiU-t  end.uieer  the  property  and  persons  or 
people  all  .tcross  .\:nerica. 

Du  K  McCi'TiiiFv  .\utn  insurance  has  be- 
ccime  .1  in.ij'jr  concern  In  Washington,  where 
President  John.son  has  ordered  Secretary  of 
Transport. itlcn  .Man  Boyd  to  launch  full- 
scale  iiuetitigalion   into   the   Industry. 

.■\i.AN  B.-ivn.  .Secret.iry  of  Transportation 
(Department  of  Transpf)rtatlon.  Washing- 
ton, DC).  It  has  cert.iinly  l>een  alleged  that 
v.arlous  cl.isses  of  .'\merlciin  citizens  have 
been  dlscrlrnlnaled  .igainst  in  either  higher 
premiums  or  iii.ibilitv  to  obtain  insurance. 
One  of  the  things  we  hope  to  Jo  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  this  is  fact.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  ,01  investigation  of  the 
automobile  iii.sumnce  industry,  primarily  in 
an  ctTorl  to  luscertain  lor  the  lirst  time  on  a 
national  scale  what  .ire  the  tacts  about  auto- 
mobile iiisurnnce  today. 

Drk  .MrCrTCHEN.  rhe  Boyd  Investigation 
is  decried  by  C>>ngressman  William  Cahlll  of 
New  Jersey,  who  thinks  Congress  should  do 
the  job. 

Congressman  William  Caiitll.  Republican. 
New  Jersev  .Washington,  DC).  The  Depart- 
tnent  of  Transportation  can't  change  any- 
thing. .\11  they  c.in  (Jo  Is  to  compile  facts  and 
figures  that  are  .Uready  in  existence  and  pro- 
vide us  with  ;idditlonal  volumes  of  statistics 
which  we  do  not  need.  But  they  won't  be 
.ible  to  accomplish  anything.  Now  what  will 
.-eally  happen,  I  think  that  may  do  some  good 
is  'his:  it  will  give  the  Ins-urance  Industry 
maybe  two  to  three  years  to  put  their  house 
In  iirder  before  they  are  called  upon  to  testify 
:n  open  court  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. .So  in  my  judgment  It's  a  delaying  tactic; 
it's  dilatory  in  nature;  and  it  will  not  really 
serve  the  needs  .is  we  see  them  to  be  here  in 
this  country  today.  It  just  will  not  get  the 
job  done. 

Dick  McCutchen.  .Senator  Philip  Hart  of 
Michigan  is  lidding  renewed  hearings  on  auto 
insurance. 

Senator  Philip  Hart,  Democrat.  Michigan; 
chairman  ■.!  tl.e  Senate  .\nti-Trnst  Commit- 
tee (Washington,  D.C.).  Tlie  .\ntl-Trust  and 
Monopoly  Committee  had  some  hearings  and 
:t  convinces  me  that  there  are  many  In- 
Ftances  where  there  is  arbitrary  classification. 
That's  a  nicer  way  of  .saying  discrimination — 
practiced  by  the  automobile  Insurance  Indus- 
try. .\dditional!y,  the  automobile  insurance 
Industry  very  many  times  requires  a  higher 
rate  if  you  .ue.  for  example,  a  waitress  or 
a  soldier  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  They  say 
that  those  fellows  drive  as  though  God  was 
taking  care  of  them.  j\nd  doctors — fine  citi- 
zens in  the  com.munlty,  but  some  Insurance 
groups  regard  them  as  preoccupied.  It's  nice 
to  know  they're  worried  about  our  problem 
but  It  would  be  fairer  if  everybody  was 
judged  on  his  ability  as  a  driver. 

Dick  McCutchen.  Mrs.  Helen  Glutsch. 
'.vidow.  aee  74.  abruptly  canceled  out  after 
driving  forty  years  without  an  accident.  An 
assigned  risk,  she  now  pays  double  for  the 
same  insurance. 


Mrs.  Helen  CU.i-tsch,  (At  home  in  New 
.lersey).  Well,  it  Just  so  happened  tli.it  I  was 
waiting  for  my  new  policy,  and  I  got  a  phone 
call  from  my  broker  saying  "awfully  sorry.  I 
can't  renew  your  Insurance.  The  company 
won't  .  .  .  win  nut.  reinsure  yon."  .So  I  was 
astounded  at  that,  and  I  said  "well,  what's 
the  matter'?  "  So  he  said.  "well.  r\e  been  try- 
ing to  i)lace  you  in  another  coinp.my  ,ind  no 
company  •-vill  .iccept  you  because  vou're  over 
se\enty.  .Sup|>ose  \ou  try  down  '.vhere  you 
are."  Now  I  had  Insured  with  this  broker, 
who  happens  to  Ih>  mv  brother,  for  nver  lorty 
year.s-  -as  l.>ng  ,is  I've  been  driving,  and  1  just 
couldn't  believe  it.  .-iccording  to  these  insur- 
ance comp.iiile.s,  I'm  .1  b.id  risk  When  I  was 
l^'iven  an  .i.s.siu'ned  risk,  the  State  Farm  Com- 
pany wrot  '  lae.  welconiing  me  :is  .ai  .issiuneu 
risk,  and  said,  "if  you're  a  good  girl  and  don't 
liave  anv  accidents,  -dhv  inavbe  you'll  be 
taken  back  into  the  reiruhir  insurance."  How 
on  earth  they  could  say  a  thing  like  that 
when  I  had  never  had  a  '.  lol.ition  .  .  .  ncer. 
Nor  never  did  f  have  an  .iccldent,  .Xiid  here 
I'm  put  In  a  very  i>eculiar  situation  It's  a 
very  unkind  tliltif;  to  do  to  .1  person. 

Dick  McCrmiEN,  Thomas  Morrill,  lil  'itate 
Farm,  thinks  arhitrarv  <  :UiCell,itioiis  :ire  .1 
disappearing  evil 

Thomas  MfiRRii  i..  .ice  jires.,  .State  Farm. 
My  own  opinion  is  tli.it  this  is  well  behind 
us;  that  it  was  .something  that  happened  two 
or  three  years  ago  and  it  doesn't  exist  tod.iv. 
All  the  major  companies  and  all  of  the  trade 
associations  of  our  l)uslness  ;trongly  support 
anti-cancellation  laws,  .aid  have  voluntarily 
put  provisions  in  our  policies  wMcli  strictlv 
limit  the  right  to  cancel  State  Farm  li.is  had 
.m  anti-cancellation  provision  in  its  poll  -ies 
since  1960,  ,iiid  wc  reeard  llils  :is  the  rlaht 
way  to  do  business.  We  Think  that  peo[)Ie 
should  feel  j.ecure  in  ilieir  automobile  iii-sur- 
.ince. 

Bradford  .Smith  cli.iirnian.  Insurance 
Companv  of  Ncrth  .\taerlca.  Well,  frankly, 
I've  read  about  the:.e  arbitrary  cancellations. 
We  as  a  company  cenainlv  don't  'hink  that 
wc  arbitrarily  cancel  .■  jiolicy.  h'verv  once  in 
i  while  I  receive  a  complaint  from  :i  [Killcy 
holder,  and  whenever  v.'e  receive  a  complaint 
we  look  into  it  very  careiiilly.  There  are  limes 
when  I  think  that  we  jierhaps  have  improp- 
erly dropped  a  policy  or  refu.sed  insurance 
to  a  jierson.  But  this  Is  very  seldom.  Tlie 
basic  reason  inevitably  comes  up  of  .1  risk 
which  we  feel  is  too  lilch  for  the  premium 
that  Is  available  to  u.s  [or  the  i>olicy. 

Dick  McCutchen.  Consumer  ^.'roups 
strongly  contest  the  claim  that  arbitrary  can- 
cellations are  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  our  Investigation  showed  that  the  re- 
luctance of  the  reputable  insurance  com- 
panies to  provide  auto  Insurance  for  all 
comers  created  a  vacuum  which  was  iilled  by 
disreputable,  flv-bv-nisht  companies  who 
wrote  the  required  insurance  at  high  risk 
rates. 

Boston,  the  largest  city  in  Massachusetts. 
one  of  the  three  states  In  the  Union  that 
have  compulsory  auto  Insurance.  Tlie  others 
being  New  York  and  Nrrth  Carolina.  Ironi- 
cally, compulsory  Insurance  provided  no  rem- 
edy for  John  Joseph  Murphy,  when  he  and 
his  wife,  now  deceased,  were  struck  by  an 
Intoxicated  woman  driver  tive  years  ago.  M'ur- 
phy  suffered  severe  leg  InJ'.trles.  but  so  far 
has  collected  not  a  penny.  The  'woman  was 
Insured  by  an  Illinois  company  and  that  com- 
pany went  bankrupt, 

John  Joseph  Murphy,  accident  victim. 
Boston  tAt  home  In  Boston).  Well  we  went 
to  Saint  Augustine,  my  '.vlfe  .  .  .  my  wife, 
Alice  and  I  went  to  seven  o'clock  Mass  and 
came  out  and  ...  it  was  very  cold,  around 
six  above  I'ero.  We  walked  up  Dorchester 
Street.  On  the  way  up  we  bought  a  paper, 
the  Sunday  paper,  -And  we  walked  up  Dor- 
chester Street  to  East  Broadway  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
crossed  over. 


Dick  McCutchen,  Tlie  Church  of  Saint 
.'\ugustlne  Is  a  ramshackle  edifice  In  South 
Boston  which,  on  Sundays,  celebrates  eight 
masses  between  six  am.  and  live  p  in.  John 
Joseph  Murphy  and  his  wife.  Alice,  made 
their  devotions  in  Saint  .'Vueustne's  austere 
lo'A'er  church  before  heading  home. 

JOH.v  Jo.sFPH  Murphy  (Voice  over  com- 
mentiiry).  Well  when  I  got  hit  liy  the  auto 
and  taken  to  the  hospital.  I  wound  up  with 
two  broken  legs.  And  they  juit  a  rod  in  the 
right  leg.  .aid  a  plate  in  the  left  leg  in  the 
ankle.  And  I  was  eighteen  months  all  tolled 
in  iied.  I  used  to  walk  with  i  rutches.  and 
then  from  the  crutches,  after  a  year  on 
crutches,  I  was  about  u  year  with  a  cane.  Now 
I  give  up  the  cane  four  months  ago.  and 
1  walk  ])retty  fair.  The  only  time  they  really 
hither  me  is  on  11  real  cold  day.  We  usually 
crossed  at  Fourth  .Street  but  we,  ur  some 
rea.son  or  other  we  didn't;  we  kept  going  to 
liroadwav. 

Dick  McCitTcHEN.  Tiie  walk  continued 
pa.st  Tliornlon'K  I-Tower  .Sliop  10  ll;e  cro.sslng 
at  Dorchester  .Street  and  East  Broadway 
where,  witnesses  say,  John  Juseiih  .Murphy 
.Old  his  wife  were  thrown  lifleen  feet  Into  the 
,ilr. 

John  Joseph  .Murphy.  Well,  we  went  to  my 
l.iwyer,  Benny  Goldman,  and  I  went  to  the 
Superior  Court.  .And  the  case  aeainst  Bar- 
retts, the  Barretts,  the  woman  and  her  hus- 
band who  lilt  ine  .  .  .And  Judge  Monahan 
ordered  us  a  sum  of  a  luindred  and  fourteen 
tliou.=,;»nd  dollars.  If  they  h.id  lourteen  cents, 
we  can't  i;et  no  money  uut  of  them. 

Dick  McCutchen.  Murphy's  lawyer.  Ben- 
jamin Goldman.  lays  the  ol.ime  squarely  ^n 
one  of  the  Icrnier  Insurance  directors  in 
Illinois. 

Bfnja.mi.v  GiiiuMAN,  ."^lurphy's  lawyer, 
Boston.  The  fault  in  the  c.ise  of  Jcjhn  J  Mur- 
jihy  against  the  Barretts  lies  directly  In  the 
lap  of  the  insurance  commi.ssloner  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  He  knew  that  these  com- 
panies were  really  fly-by-nlghls.  He  knew 
that  tliev  liad  no  a.sscts.  He  ;hoiiId  never 
have  given  a  license  to  a  lirm  like  the  Multi- 
State  Ii.ter-Insurancc  Exchange. 

Dick  McCutchen,  The  city  of  Chlcapo  is 
the  center  of  the  insurance  industry  in  Illi- 
nois, :ind  It  also  iiouses  tlie  State  Insur- 
ance Dep.irtment's  Bureau  of  Liquidation, 
which  liandles  the  affairs  of  bankruiJt  insur- 
ance companies. 

The  Bureau's  liead,  William  Dorf.  iiulcklv 
found  John  .t.  Murphy's  folder  in  the  li'.es  of 
the  bankrupt  .Multi-State  Intcr-Insurai-cc 
Exch.iiiEe, 

William  Dorf.  State  In.surance  Bureau  of 
Liq-uidatlon.  Cliicago  (At  State  Insurance 
Bureau  of  Liquidation  ofp.ccs.  Chicago).  Yes, 
'his  is  tlie  case  on  John  J.  Murphy.  He  lived 
,:t  48n.A  Broadway  in  .South  Baston,  .Mass, 
He  had  a  claim  against  Multi-States  Insur- 
ance Company,  It'.s  ,1  company  that  ',vent 
into  liquidation  in  '63  or  'G4  I  believe. 

The  amount  of  claim  that  he  had  uled  was 
lor  over  two  luindred  thousand  dollars.  In 
evaluating  this  claim,  we  found  that  tlie  pol- 
icy limits  were  only  ten  thousand  dollars. 
There  were  sufflclent  medical  documentatioii 
;ind  the  type  of  accldeiit  that  we  allowed  the 
lull  limits  of  the  policy  ijf  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. Tlie  release  forms  for  'he  ten  thousand 
dollars  was  mailed  to  Mr.  Murphy  who 
:~lgncd  The  release  forms  and  we  hope  that 
v,'i:hin  the  early  part  of  '69  that  there  will  bo 
,1  dividend  paid  out  on  this  estate.  As  an 
example  -.ve  hope  that  there  will  he  at  least 
lifty  per  cent  pay  out  on  Ills  claim  which  at 
ih!.-'  time  'would  entitle  him  "o  five  thou.sand 
dollars.  If  there  are  additional  funds  gath- 
ered later  on.  lie  will  receive  again  a  prc- 
•;ortIonate  share  of   his  claim. 

Dick  McCutchen.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Liquida- 
tion Office  :s  the  L-raveyurd  of  numerous  auto 
;n.~urance  companies  '.vhich  iiave  t'one  bank- 
rupt in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  Bureau  Is 
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L-urren-ly  wlndlrn?  up  the  .ilTaIra  of  twenty- 
one  l:::nou  ximpanies.  .iiid  on  a  noklonal 
bails  eli<hty-(jdd  companies  went  :nt<3  rliceiv- 
ershlp  in  six  years,  ••ausang  an  estimated 
lOBs  of  »1()0  million  to  300. 000  policy  nolders 

Ronald  Biker  is  in  an  exact  ijppKWlte  p*>sl- 
Uon  U)  Jolin  J  Murphy  Balcer  was  at  rault 
in  an  accident,  .ind  nis  insurance  company 
went  bankrupt  He  explains  the  problem  u> 
a   Bureau    examiner 

R"N*LD  Baker  .At  Insurance  Liquidation 
Bureau  ;n  I'hlcigoi  Well  you  know  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  there's  nn  way  I  can  afford 
to  pav  this  Do  you  have  any  Idea  how  long 
this  IS  >;onna  take  before  jomethmij  will 
happen? 

Claims  Examiner  Well.  Mr  Baker,  you  find 
yourself  m  the  unfortiuiate  position  as  so 
many    others  invi.lved  ;n  these  in.solvencles 

Dtck  McCcTCHErN  Baker  who  workjj  m'a 
Pizza  Parlor  hears  that  it  may  >>e  many  a 
loui?  day  before  he  receives  a  penny  fr<3m  'he 
btinkript  estate  >f  the  Bell  Mutual  Casualty 
Comp.iny 

RiiNALD  Baker  To  me.  I  -an't  understand 
how   thev  can  do  that 

Claims  Examiner  What  is  golns;  '-o  have 
u>  r.a:..pen  ;■<  this-— .ill  ol  the  claims  that  are 
tiled  by  ill  claimants  against  the  Bell  Mutual 
Casualty  EState  *li;  have  to  be  evaluated  by 
the  claim  examiner"!  in  the  office  of  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Liquidations 

Ronald  Baker  Well  see  now  this  fella 
that  wants  to  make  the  settlement  he  will 
not  take  a  settlement  on  time  payments  And 
I  can  t  pav  this  fellow  the  money  that  he  is 
asking,  he  wants  cash.  Now  what  can  be 
done' 

Dick  McCutchen  John  Bolton.  Insurance 
Director  for  Illinois.  Is  h  ntmii  who  intends 
f'l  get  things  done. 

John  P  Bolton  Jr  .  nsurance  director 
State  of  Illinois  i  Chicago  i  I  think  that  one 
of  the  basic  problems  has  been  that  Illinois 
proh  iblv  had  suffered  from  i  series  of  poor 
ir  weak  regulators;  that  the  laws  fh.it  were 
on  the  books  were  not  being  efflcieiuly  regu- 
i.ited  by  the  persons  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  tnsur.iiice  I  think  that 
•hat  h.is  be-'n  :orrec'eU  since  We  have  found 
that  here  m  Illinois  the  combination  of  f>oor 
m.magement.  sometimes  outright  thievery 
md  sometimes  a  reuisal  or  .i  lack  of  knowl- 
fdite  to  properly  reserve  their  claims,  that 
theie  compuniM  are.  .inU  were  becomini{  in- 
solvent because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  We 
have  nuw  piisse<1  ,ind  will  continue  to  proceed 
to  make  ciimpaiues  properly  reserve  their 
'•l.ilms  We  have  had  hearings  -nice  the  lust 
legislature,  and  we  .ire  about  to  put  into  force 
new  rules  and  reaulalioiis  'in  claim  reserva- 
tions which  we  f»el  wiU  in  the  end  rtm  make 
'he  -I'mpanies  is  solvent,  and  .ible  to  do 
business  In  our  stale,  and  to  maintain  their 
busiiie-ss 

Dtck  McCt-rcHEN  Prom  Illinois,  which  h,^» 
.  bad  record  lor  regunting  Insurance  com- 
panies to  New  York,  which  has  i  good  one 
The  man  responsible  for  regul.ition  Is 
State  Insurince  Superintendent  Richard 
.Stew.trt 

Richard  Stewart  superintendent  or  insur- 
ince  New  York  State  The  main  ways  we 
reguiate  Insolvency  .ire  bv  the  regular  exam- 
ination of  insurance  companies  We  have 
185  accountants  and  mathematicians  .)n  our 
staff  who  do  nothing  but  perform  these  \ery 
iletiilled  examinations  of  'he  companies  In 
iddltion.  we  ludlt  the  .mnual  statements  of 
•he  .-ompanles  to  assure  that  they  re  muln- 
'alnllig  adequate  reserves  in  other  funds 
No  federal,  no  state  agency  regulating  .i  com- 
plicated financial  institution  has  ever  ngured 
■  ut  a  way  to  bat  a  thousand.  Our  batting 
average  has  been  very  good:  we've  had  three 
iiisu.-i»uce  company  failures  in  the  last  thirty 
vears  No  me  has  lost  a  nickel  in  these  in- 
solvencies And  one  of  the  reasons  for  it  is 
that  many  years  ago  the  New  York  State 
Legislature    set    up   a    security    lund    which 
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now  has  $113  million  in  it  to  stand  behind 
every  single  claim  for  accidents  occurring 
111  New  Y  )rk  State  where  .i  New  York  licensed 
uisurance  i-oinpany  is  involved 

Dick  McCl-tchl.n  In  Green Iwlt.  .Mury  .and 
which  18  not  lar  from  W.usnington.  a  siul 
little  girl  named  Piunela  Vaughn  is  the  vic- 
tim of  another  menace  created  by  the  pres- 
ent system  -  the  uninsured  moioriol  Pain 
who  is  ten  years  old,  was  kiux-ked  down  laat 
year  near  her  former  home  in  Waehlngton  by 
an  uninsured  motorist,  who  was  subsequent- 
ly lU-rested  after  leaving  the  scene  of  the 
accident  Though  her  btJdy  waa  badly  muti- 
lated she'll  receive  no  damagee  because  the 
motorist  18  Indigent.  He  wiis  but  one  of  the 
ten  million  uninsured  motorists  In  the 
United  Slates.  Motorists  allowed  to  drive 
with  no  financial  responsibility  In  some 
stales. 

rhe  Vaughn  family  halls  from  Kentucky 
riie  father,  William  V.uighn.  is  a  iiirpenter 
He  left  Kentucky  tor  the  Waahlngton  area 
in  the  hope  nf  ijetter  wages  to  give  his  famllv 
.1  better  life 

I  Vaughn  family  at  their  home  in  Green- 
belt.  Maryland.  I 

.Mrs.  William  Vaughn,  Greenbelt,  Mary- 
land I  heard  this  .scre.un  ihat  Pamela  had 
i>een  hit  by  i  ciir  Her  Dad  was  asleep  I  «eni 
in  to  wake  him  up,  and  by  the  time  l  got  to 
'he  back  dixjr.  she  was  standing  there  com- 
pletely covered  In  blood,  her  clothes  torn  ntf 
of  her,  Ixjth  Knees  were  gaping  holesi  one 
Itand — the  tips  of  her  fingers  were  f^ouiid 
completely  off:  one  thumb  was  torn  almost 
off.  And  she  began  screumuig.  "Moiruiiy.  ;uu 
I  going  to  die''"  Now  you  pick  It  up  from 
there. 

.Mr  Willia.vi  Vm'i,iin  More  or  less  bv 
chance  I  found  the  man  that  ran  my  little 
girl  down.  He  just  happened  to  Lr(>.«s  in  front 
ol  ine  at  the  time  I  was  taking  her  to  the 
hosplt.il  .And  she  recognized  .is  the  car  being 
something  like  the  one  thai  ran  her  down 
-And  that's  when  I  stopped  film  and  ques- 
tioned him  about  It  He  was  in  a  shock  posi- 
tion physically  I'd  sav.  and  iie  ippeared  to 
me  as  to  be  drinking,  but  I  wouldn't  say^hat 
he  '^as  i  drunk  man  He  was  .scared,  and 
he  didn't  give  me  ,iiiy  reason  for  leaving  the 
-scene  or  for  why  that  he  had  ran  my  little 
girl  down.  And  I  still  Just  can  t  understand 
It 

Mrs.  Vaughn.  She  is  a  spunky  little  girl. 
She  d>ies  have  nightmares,  waking  up 
si-reamuig  that  she  has  blo<xl  on  her  hands 
And  I  try  to  reassure  her  that  she's  home. 
.md  she's  all  right  She  walks  In  her  sleep 
now  which  she  ne\er  did  before.  .Some  morn- 
ings It's  two  o'clock  in  the  morning;  I'm 
back  there  talking  to  her  trying  to  get  her 
to  go  sleep  and  reassure  her  that  she  is  -ill 
right 

Mr  Vaughn,  We  have  checked  every  means 
we  can.  and  .is  far  as  we  ran  find  out,  the 
lawyer  has  informed  us  and  everybody  that 
we  have  talked  to  that  even  if  we  got  ji'dg- 
ment  .igainst  him.  it  wouldn't  be  worth  the 
paper  that  it  was  wrote  on,  and  it  would" 
just  be  shelved  and  forgot  ,(bout  And  there's 
not  any  chance  of  us  getting  in\  thing  out 
of  the  fellow  ;ii  .lU 

Mrs  VAfc.HN  I  leel  very  bitter  to  those 
that  11  IS  their  duty  lo  see  that  everv  person 
that  gets  behind  the  '.vheel  of  .i  car  has  to 
be  liuureU  And  I  think  it's  a  pleasure  to 
drive  .1  car.  .ind  I  think  a  law  should  »e 
pivued  .ill  over  the  United  Slates  that  any- 
body that  drives  a  car  should  "be  insured  to 
the  fullest. 

Dick  .McCotchen  The  appeal  by  Mrs. 
Vaughn  raises  the  question  of  lederal  regula- 
tion, a  concept  which  has  gained  increased 
acceptance  in  W.ishmgton  .Another  factor  in- 
fluencing members  of  Congress  is  the  charge 
that  some  companies  are  bl.urking  out  whole 
ar«as  of  major  .American  cities  In  effect,  re- 
fusing to  write  auto  insurance  for  Negro  and 
other  minority  groups    .\  le.idlng  proponent 


of  this  charge  is  Congressman  Williitm  Cahill, 
Hepublicm  uf  .New  Jersey 

Congressman  William  Cahill  One  ol  the 
things  we've  been  Miidliig  here  in  VVushliigton 
ii.is  been  a  great  deal  of  diacrimiiiHtion  on 
the  part  of  the  .lUtomobile  liability  insur- 
ance companies  .And  we  lound  lor  example 
that  they  discriminate  .ig-amst  persons  w!io 
are  over  a  certain  .ige  or  under  a  certain 
age;  discriminate  .igainst  persons  of  certain 
color:  discriminate  against  jiersons  who  have 
certain  occup.itions  .And  one  of  the  most 
glaring.  I  think  examples  that  we've  received 
has  been  .t  map  that  was  forvv.irded  to  us  as 
.in  illu.stratlon  of  how  some  nf  the  companies 
are  discriminating  against  entire  cities  This 
happens  to  be  .i  map  of  Milwaukee.  Wiscon- 
sin, .itid  in  i-ertam  .irc;us  here  that  have  been 
blocked  out.  the  insur.mcr  (■onip..nlos  refuse 
to  m.sure  anyone  in  that  area  In  other  sec- 
tions that  .ire  blocked  out.  they  will  Insure 
but  only  after  an  intensive  personal  iiuestl- 
gallon,  .md  usually  .it  higher  rates  .\iid  so 
this  Is  .1  case  where  ,i  very  sale  driver  who 
lives  in  one  action  of  the  city  m.iy  not  be 
able  to  get  liability  insurance,  and  ;inother 
driver  who  is  an  iiii  careless  driver  in.iy  be 
able  to  get  it  just  because  he  lives  m  an- 
other part  of  town  .So  there's  been  .i  tre- 
mendous .imotiiu  of  dlscrimiii.itorv  practices 
bv  the  insurance  comp.uiies  of  this  country 
m   the    lUtomobile   U.tbiliiv   held 

Dick  McCttTCHEN  'Die  charge  of  discrimi- 
nation against  whole  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation IS  echf>ed  by  U  S  Senator  Daniel 
Brewster  of  Baltimore  on  a  tour  of  the  Negro 
slum  area  of  Baltimore,  .i  cltv  in  which  41 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  black 

Senator  Daniel  BRfusriR  We're  now  In  the 
heart  of  ulct  B;iltimore  Many  of  these  homes 
here  are  a  hundred  years  old  and  more 
Thev  re  mostly  inhabited  by  non-white 
groups:  they're  crowded  with  many  tamlUes 
in  the  same  building  .Much  of  this  p.irt  of 
our  town  should  be  rebuilt  .md  hopefully  will 
be  some  day.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  living 
conditions  in  this  p.irt  of  Baltimore  ;ire  far 
from  the  best  rhls  creates  ,i  very  serious  so- 
cial problem.  These  people  are  unable  to  itet 
insurance:  when  thev  have  an  .iccldent  their 
home  IS  Jeopardized  by  judgments  that  peo- 
ple obtain  .Igainst  them;  and  m  many  way.s 
it  tends  to  break  down  a  stable  economic  so- 
ciety. These  [leople  feel  that  our  economic 
structure  does  not  protect  them.  .And  m  my 
Judgment  clearly  something  can  .ind  should 
be  done  These  [)eop!e  iuive  .a  perfectly  ter- 
rible time  getting  insurance  .And  many  of 
the  areas,  the  areas  themselves  are  blacked 
out  by  ;ill  major  companies  In  'ither  v^-ord.s 
automobile  insurance  ju.'it  .^imply  isn't  avail- 
able to  them.  In  other  areas  there  are  abrupt 
cancellations  where  the  people  .ire  forced  to 
go  to  a  limited  numtier  of  companies  that 
will  wTlte  automobile  insurance  policies,  but 
at  extremely  high  cost  and  then  for  onlv  a 
limited  period  of  time  This  causes  many 
problems.  The  people  least  ..ble  to  pav  .ire 
forced  to  pay  the  lilghest  rates  for  automobile 
insurance,  if  thev  .ire  able  to  get  it  .it  ,ill. 

Dick  McCl-tche.n.  .Senator  Brewster  later 
discussed  the  problem  with  residents  of  the 
area. 

Senator  Daniel  Brewster  Mr  Harell.  I  un- 
derstand you '.  e  had  some  problems  with 
automobile   insurance.   Tell   me  abotit  it. 

Mr  Harell.  .Negro  area  dweller  I  think  my 
biggest  problem  Is  that  my  insurance  will 
cost  more  than  my  automobile  will,  and 
surely  I  paid  $450  for  my  ;iutomc>blle.  while 
driving  a  hundred  and  Mltv.  two  hundred 
dollar  car.  My  most  biggest  problem  I  think, 
lies  charging  me  bv  tlie  neighbornocid  I  live 
in  and  the  crime  that  s  going  on  instead  of 
charging  me  iis  because  I  have  no  traf- 

fic violations  or  no  moving  or.  you  know,  just 
nothing  to  do  with  cars  in  a  wreck  or  any- 
thing  So  I  don  t  understand  that 

Dick  McCittchen  Insurance  companies  do 
not  admit  the  existence  of  black-out  .xreas. 
nor  do  thev  deny  it 


BRADroRD  Smith,  chairman.  INA.  Frankly. 
I  don't  think  that  you  properly  could  call  It 
discrimination  There's  no  discrimination  In 
the  sense  that  you  pick  out  any  one  individ- 
ual and  discriminate  against  Idm  It's  simply 
a  case  of  whether  or  not  the  Insurance  com- 
pany can  afford  to  provide  the  Insiu-ance 
protection  that  Is  required  by  the  individual. 
Frankly,  insurance  companies  don't  walk 
away  from  a  profit  And  after  all.  the  profit 
motive  is  the  thing  that  makes  our  business 
go  around  And  why  the  people  feel  that 
insurance  companies  deliberately  wish  to  do 
harm  to  an  individual,  it  just  isn't  so.  We're 
eager  to  provide  insurance  protection,  but  we 
also  have  to  rpconnlze  the  ordinary  business 
facts  and  be  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
chance  of  profit  in  the  underwTitlng  of  ilie 
business. 

Thoma.s  Morrill.  State  Farm.  Now  every- 
body should  be  ;ible  U)  obtain  automobile 
liability  insurance  in  order  to  protect  them- 
.selves  .Igainst  the  claims  that  they  may  re- 
ceive from  other.s  because  of  the  use  of  their 
.lutomoblles  But  if  you  will  look  at  the 
other  side  ol  the  coin,  which  is  damage  to 
the  .lUtomobile  itself.  I  think  you  can  see 
•h.it  insuruiue  comp;uiles  are  reluctant  to 
vvTlte  vandalism  insurance  or  theft  insurance 
in  high  vandalism  md  crime  areas.  Tills  is 
simply  a  matter  of  economics.  And  if  they 
were  to  write  insurance  freely  in  those  areas 
the  cost  would  h.ive  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
general  ;x->pul;.tlon 

Dick  McCi'tchen  The  tort  liability  sys- 
tem under  which  .luto  in.surnnce  operates 
in  the  United  States  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
ceiituries-dld  common  lav^v  .An  injured  per- 
.son  Judged  to  be  .it  fault  receives  nothing, 
even  though  his  injuries  may  incapacitate 
him  for  the  rest  ■.)f  his  life,  and  law  suits  for 
diunages  dog  the  nation '.s  courts.  .A  radical 
change  h.is  l>een  called  tor  .A  change  to  a 
svstem  of  basic  protection,  whereby  an  acci- 
drnt  victim  would  automatically  be  com- 
[X'ns.ited  by  his  own  instead  of  the  other 
m. ill's  insiin.nre  comp.iny.  reyardless  of  fault. 
It  Would  work  in  much  the  same  way  as  tire 
insurance,  and  the  most  recent  basic  protec- 
tion pl.iii  has  been  put  forward  by  two  law 
professors  Robert  Keeton  of  Harvard,  and 
Jeffrey  OConnell  uf  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Tlie  plan  call.s  lor  ,i  driver's  own  insurance 
company  tci  pav  om-of -pocket  losses  up  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  each  person  in- 
volved in  an  .iccldent.  A  small  additional 
premium  would  purchase  non-fault  coUl- 
-.loii  insurance,  and  it  would  largely  do  away 
■.vlth  the  traditional  common  law  award  for 
pain  .md  sufTerlng,  that  Intangible  factor 
which  now  accounts  for  60  cents  In  every 
dollar  paid  out  on  auto  accident  claims.  The 
plan  would  also  eliminate  naost  Jury  trials 
and  unclog  the  courts,  according  to  Profes- 
sor O'Connell. 

Professor  Jefthey  O'Connell,  University 
•'f  Illinois.  I  •hirik  the  insurance  industry 
IS  beginning  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall:  they're  heelnmng  to  see  that  the 
present  system  Is  not  making  them  as  much 
money  as  they  should  be  making;  they're 
heelnnlng  to  see  that  the  present  system  Is 
causing  tremendous  antagonism  toward 
•hem  on  the  part  of  the  public,  on  the  part 
f  legislators,  on  the  part  of  regulators;  the 
industry  is  seeing  that  their  commitment 
•o  this  system  Is  leading  them  to  disaster. 
We  -A-ant  to  make  automobile  Insurance 
really  like  accident  and  health  Insurance, 
ir  like  Are  Insurance,  whereby  after  an  ac- 
cident your  own  insurance  company  which 
does  have  a  loyalty  to  you  pays  you  for  your 
"Ut-of-pocket  loss,  which,  as  I've  said,  Is 
readily-easlly-determlnable,  and  pays  you 
Without  reference  to  who  was  at  fault  In  the 
iccldent. 

Dick  McCtrrcHEN.  Bradford  Smith  Is  one 
"f  the  few  Insiu-ance  leaders  who  favor  the 
Keeton-O'Oonnell   plan   In  principle. 


BRADroRD  SMmi.  INA.  chairman.  Well.  I 
think  that  the  present  tort  system  has  been 
pretty  clearly  outmoded  by  the  current  sit- 
uation on  the  highways  and  the  accidents 
that  are  occurring  on  the  road  You  know 
last  year  we  killed  about  53.000  people  on 
the  highways  In  the  United  States,  and  this 
is  a  situation  that  jui^t  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  But.  moreover,  there's  the  great 
dlfHculty  of  the  reparations  for  those  that 
are  injured  or  killed  on  the  highway.  And 
this  basic  protection  plan  that's  being  dis- 
cussed today  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
answers  that  we  can  devise  to  the  current 
problem. 

James  Kemper.  Jr..  president.  Kemper  In- 
surance Group  Chicago  We  had  a  special 
study  group  that  spent  six  months  studying 
a  plan  and  considering  the  points  that  had 
been  raised  in  the  workshop  sessions  .And  at 
the  conclusion,  we  decided  from  our  studies 
that  there  were  at  least  twelve  very  funda- 
mental and  basic  defects  In  the  Keeton - 
O'Connell  Plan  Since  then  we  have  taken 
a  public  position  opposed  to  the  Keeton- 
O'Connell  plan  based  on  our  studies  For  one 
thing,  it  is  probably  unconstitutional  And 
you  would  have  a  very  difficult  legislative  and 
Judicial  problems  if  the  plan  were  enacted 
even  in  one  state.  More  importantly,  it's 
claimed  for  the  pl;tn  that  it  would  reduce 
the  cost  ol  automobile  insurance  One  claim 
that's  commonly  been  made  is  that  it  would 
reduce  the  cost  about  iwenty-hve  per  cent 
The  studies  by  our  actuarier  and  inciden- 
tally by  state  insurnnce  department  actu- 
aries. Indicate  that  ilils  is  not  so.  tlial  there 
is  considerable  doubt  whether  there  would 
be  aJiy  decrease  in  insurance  rates  or  uisur- 
ance costs  as  ,1  resulf  of  the  Keeton-O'Con- 
nell  Plan,  and  as-  a  matter  of  tact,  they 
might  well  be  increased 

Professor  Jeffrey  O'Connfll.  Now  .'f 
course  actuaries  may  argue  about  the  precise 
nature  of  .  extent  of  the  savinys  But  ilie 
conservative  actuarial  study  that  we've  done 
confirm  that  there  will  be  savings  And  when 
you  eliminate  duplicating  [lavments  from 
other  sources:  when  you  make  the  insured 
event  much  simpler  and  more  easily  deter- 
minable, costs  are  gointr  to  be  cut 

Dick  McCttcufn.  .Accident  trial  lawyers 
such  as  Jacob  Puchsberg  (.f  New  York  who 
achieved  a  record  million  dollar  award  in  ;-.n 
auto  liabllity-ca.se.  are  the  arch  opponents  if 
the  Keeton -O'Connell  plan.  They  see  it  not 
only  as  a  threat  to  a  highly  lucrative  form 
of  income,  but  also  as  a  threat  to  the  hal- 
lowed principles  of  Jury  trial  and  individual 
rights  under  the  common  law 

Jacob  Ftchsberc.  Nevj,-  York  plaintifT  trial 
lawyer.  The  trouble  with  the  Keeton-O'Con- 
nell  plan  is  that  once  it  is  shorn  of  its  pub- 
lic relations  phrases  you  find  that  it  talks 
in  terms  of  giving  benefits  to  everybody,  but 
what  it  really  does  Is  take  away  benefits  that 
most  members  of  the  public  presently  receive 
For  instance,  under  Keeton-O'Connell.  a 
man.  a  woman,  a  child  would  receive  nothing 
for  pain  and  suffering  in  most  ca.ses  Thev 
would  receive  nothing  for  a  crippling  injury. 
Thev  would  receive  nothing  for  scarring.  Now 
that's  not  Justice.  Justice  requires  that  each 
person  receive  according  to  the  merits  of  his 
claim  and  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
injuries  a  full  and  fair  recompense.  That's 
what  Justice  means.  The  other  thing  is  merely 
a  welfare  hand-out.  And  if  we  want  to  go  to 
a  welfare  hand-out  state,  then  we  go  to 
Keeton-O'Connell. 

Professor  Jeffrey  O'Connell.  The  basic 
problem  with  automobile  insurance  is  that 
the  Insured  event  Is  too  complicated.  It's  too 
dlfflcult  deciding  whether  money  should  be 
paid  to  a  traffic  victim.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  lawyers  are  themselves  precluded  from 
arguing  that  the  present  system  pays  people 
promptly  or  expeditiously  or  In  a  widespread 
and  fair  manner.  The  lawyers  today  charge 


a  third  of  what  Is  paid  to  traffic  victims  as 
their  fee    Now  that   is  a  savage  cut 

Jacob  Fi'chsberg  The  figures  actually  are 
Ihat  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  premium 
dollar  goes  to  the  payment  of  lawyers,  be- 
cause most  cases  .ire  settled  without  lawyers, 
and  the  most  that  most  lawyers  get  in  the 
cases  that  are  litigated  are  one  third-  and 
of  course  lawyers  do  not  get  paid  a  dime 
under  the  contingent  fee  system  in  cases 
that  are  lost. 

Thomas  Morrill.  State  Farm  There's  cer- 
tainly no  reason  why  we  should  be  against 
the  elimination  of  contingent  lees.  But  this 
is  the  law  in  America.  And  as  long  as  It  la 
the  law  our  premiums  will  have  to  liave  a 
padding  in  them  to  take  care  of  the  lawyers' 
fees  that  are  paid  out.  We  didn't  make  the 
law:  we  cannot  change  t)ie  law.  As  long  as 
It's  the  way  It  Is,  our  ten  million  policy 
holders  are  going  to  need  to  be  protected 
against  the  contingent  fees  that  may  be  run 
up  against  them  as  a  result  of  an  automobile 
.tccident 

Professor  Jeffrey  O'Connell.  The  jirob- 
lem  of  court  congestion-  perhaps  two  thirds 
of  the  civil  jury  docket  in  most  of  our  major 
metropolitftii  areas  are  taken  up  with  auto- 
mobile accident  cases,  and  it  takes  three 
or  lour  or  five,  or  m  Chicago  even  six  years 
to  get  a  personal  injury  Jury  trial.  And'  this 
whole  system  has  led  to  a  lot  of  cirruptlon. 
.A  lot  of  people  are  prompted  to  recreate  a 
'raffic  accident  to  arrange  so  that  they  were 
not  at  lault  .md  the  other  side  vi,'as  at' fault, 
regardless  of  what  happened,  becau.se  they 
know  unless  they  do  that  tliey  won't  get 
paid  And  this  creates  cruel  temptation  to 
mislead,  to  misrepresent.  ;,nd  indeed  to  in- 
dulge m  outright  p(>rjury. 

Philip  Corboy.  Chicago  iiiaintifl  trial  law- 
vf-r  Courts  are  made  for  society.  The  accusa- 
tion that  accident  cases  clog  the  courts  is 
made  by  people  who  are  not  part  of  the 
system.  The  divorce  calendar  of  our  court 
system  is  clogged  by  divorces;  the  criminal 
calendar  i>f  our  system  is  clogged  by  crimes; 
the  tort  side  of  our  calendar  is  clogged  by 
automobile    accident    cases. 

Professor  Jeffrey  O'Connell  L.iwyers  I 
tliink  also  are  convinced  emotionally  that 
this  svstem  makes  sense  I  tlilnk  that  t.hey 
delude  themselves.  They  think  it's  lair  to 
make  people  pav  on  the  basis  of  fault  They 
•  iverlook  the  fact  that  the  jierson  who's  at 
lault  doesn't  pay  at  all:  his  insurance  com- 
jjany  doe.s.  They  think  it's  fair  lor  everybody 
'.o  have  ;,  right  to  have  these  things  settled 
by  litieation  and  by  Jury  trial.  They  over- 
look the  fact.  I  think,  or  certainly  seem  to 
overlook  it.  that  you  have  to  wait  three  or 
lotir  fjr  five  years  in  mo.st  inetropolitan  ureas 
to  get  that  hearing — undercutting  the  value 
of  llie  right  I  think  the  lawyers  frankly  have 
olinded  themselves  to  the  evils  of  this  sys- 
tem as  It  affects  the  public.  Because,  to  put 
it  very  bluntly,  they  are  doing  ;ji-etty  well 
under  it. 

Dick  MrCtTCHEN.  The  Keeton-O'Connell 
Plan  is  at  the  center  of  controversy  —  m  the 
United  .States.  But  in  the  Can.tdian  province 
of  .Saskatchewan,  a  basic  protection  plan  run 
hy  a  government  agency  has  been  v^'orking 
economically  lor  the  past  22  years.  In  .Sas- 
katchewan, everv  motorist  must  purchase 
auto  liability  Insurance  with  his  license 
plates.  And  the  rates  are  standard  reg-.irri- 
less  of  whether  a  driver  lives  in  the  country 
or  the  city.  The  average  mrrtorist  past  5-65  a 
year  for  coverage  up  to  5^35.000  including 
collision  insurance. 

Regma.  the  capital  c-f  .Saskatchewan,  is  a 
bustling  little  city  about  100  miles  from  the 
U.S.  border  where  .North  Dakota  meets  .Mon- 
tana. There  are  500.000  cars  in  the  province, 
and  some  of  them  end  up  in  salvage  yards 
like  this  one  at  the  state  Claims  Service 
Center  in  Regina.  The  government  insurance 
agency  operates  a  profitable  sideline,  by 
stripping    total    wTecks    oi   serviceable    parts 
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»nd  ««Ulng  them  to  a  tune  of  one  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  Claims  Service  Center  Is 
busiest  parly  on  Monday  mornings  when 
tow  trucks  start  hAuilng  \n  the  weekend  cas- 
uaJtles  Thev  mike  a  (crl/urlv  procession  as 
they  line  up  In  the  lls[ht  of  dawn 

Prompt  settlement  on  collision  as  well  as 
liability  claims  Is  the  policy  of  the  agency. 
%x\A  the  dam.iged  cars  come  In  promptly 
Claims  Service  Centers  are  strategically 
placed  thriughout  the  entire  province  In 
such  cities  as  Moose  Jaw.  Swift  Current. 
Prince  Albert  and  Siiskatoon  Saskatchewan 
authorities  say  that  the  Service  Claims  Cen- 
ter has  virtually  eliminated  fraud  and  blll- 
paddlng  In  repairing  automobiles  To  b« 
compensated,  the  owner  if  a  damaged  oar 
must  take  It  to  the  center  before  his  claim 
can  be  met  and  !f  the  car  Is  not  too  badly 
damaged,  the  motorist  drives  It  Into  the  cen- 
ter hln^aelf 

Mr  and  Mrs  P  Coyle  of  Reglna  were  In- 
volved In  an  accident  only  thirty  minutes 
bef  re  this  film  was  made 

(Scenes  at  Government  Service  Claims 
Center,  Retjinai . 

On  arrival  at  the  Claims  Service  Center, 
the  car  was  Immediately  examlr.«l  by  an 
estimator,  a  master  mechanic  who  makes  a 
preliminary  assessment  of  the  damage  Bela- 
tUely  mlriot  in  this  case 

The  Coyl^es  now  head  for  the  Center's  of- 
fice section,  where  an  adjuster  will  process 
their  claim 

The  estimator  now  begins  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  car  before  making  out  his  re- 
port on   the  total  damage 

Estimator  We  give  Mia  an  estimate  This 
Would  require  a  repair  panel  on  the  front 
door,  door  molding,  door  glass,  locker  mold- 
ing and  left  front  fender  molding  Repairs 
.  .  there  would  be  repairs  Ut  the  left  front 
fender,  repairs  to  the  panel  and  painting 

would  be  required  for  the  left  front  tender 
and  the  left  front  door  This  gentleman 
could  take  his  car  to  the  garage  of  his  own 
choice 

Adjvstob  Now  vou  were  in  the  Intersec- 
tion when  you  saw  this  car  on  your  leu 

Dick  MiCitchen  For  Mr  and  Mrs  Covle. 
the  interview  with  the  adjuster  who  will 
make  a  decision  In  their  case  will  not  last 
more  than  ten  minutes 

Adjvstor  Did  you  applv  vo'ir  bnkes  to 
stop  or  did  vo  1  cry  to  dear  the  intersection' 

Dkk  McCiTHBN  The  adju^tor  first  es- 
tiiblishes  the  details  of  the  accident  and  he 
must  determliie  which  party  was  at  fault, 
since  la  collision  Insurance  the  driver  who 
caused  the  accident  must  pay  a  $200  de- 
ductible This  was  not  the  case  in  the  acci- 
dent InvoUlng  the  Covles 

Mrs-  Coyle  Well  he  was  at  the  beginning 
about  I  would  say  about  the  lafie    Like 

at  the  house  coming  this  wav  I  lust  got 
In  here  and  he  seemed  to  be  coming,  when 
I  saw  him  he  would  be  about  at  the  back 
of  the  corner  house 

.\DjrsTOR    This  IS  lengthwise''  a  hun- 

dred and  seventv-flve  feef  The  other  man 
has  reported  and  his  registration  and  opera- 
tors are  in  order  atid  he's  been  charged  bv 
the  city  police  for  falling  to  yield  the  right 
of  way  So  you  can  Just  "proceed  then,  to 
have  your  car  nxed  and  submit  the  bill  to 
us  and  this'l!  be  paid  as  property  damage 
claim  on  the  other  man's  license  plate 

Mr  Coyle  There's  no  deductible  o\\  our 
plates 

ADJVST1.1R  No  deductible  will  apply  on  your 
car  m  this  case  Everything  looks  to  be 

In  order 

Dick  McCvtchen  The  case  Is  now  virtu- 
ally settled  The  Covles  may  now  take  their 
damaged  car  to  the  garage  of  their  choice  In 
Regina  where  repairs  will  be  made  at  rales 
considered  reasonable  by  the  Government 
Insurance  Agency  The  garage  bill  Is  normally 
paid  In  not  more  than  three  weeks  The 
whole  matter  settled   in  contrast   to  a  fre- 


quent  lag   of  months   or   even    years   In    the 
United  SUtes 

The  Government  Insurance  Agency  Is 
housed  In  a  former  pr'.vate  insurance  build- 
ing 111  Reglna.  and  here  claims  for  personal 
Injuries  are   pmcessed   and   settled 

John  Green  a  blind  S»i.-.kat<-hewan  lawyer 
Is  the  much  respected  father  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan Plan 

John  Green,  lawyer  Sa.skatrhewan  When 
the  lnter-department.ll  committee  was 
formed  by  the  government  of  Saskatchewan 
In  1945  I  was  asked  t'>  becume  a  member  of 
that  committee  I  was  subsequently  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  drafting  the  legis- 
lation As  a  result  of  my  work  with  the  com- 
mittee I  became  flrmlv  I'onvlnred  that  the 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  adlustment  of 
the  Interests  ot  the  people  involved  In  auto- 
mobile accidents  was  inadequate  and  there 
had    to  be   a   new    approach 

James  D'-tton  general  manager  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Plan.  Reglna.  Saskatchewan 
We  r»*turn  about  85  cents  on  every  dollar 
premium  paid  In  pure  claims  Th:  '  is  In 
claims  benefits  Itself  The  remaining  part 
which  is  the  cost  of  administering  the  busi- 
ness also  Includes  adjusting  cost  Now  we 
also  have  another  feature  In  that  the  Interest 
on  money  invested  — that  Is  the  monies  that 
we  take  In  for  premiums  ■>{  courso  is  !iive«red 
until  such  time  as  it  is  needed  to  pay  claims. 
Now  the  Interest  earned  on  this  money  is 
plowed  liack  Into  the  fund  to  eii.ible  us  to 
keep  the  rates  low 

Dkk  McCfTCHEN  In  Saskatchewan's  Par- 
liament, opposition  socialist  charges  that  the 
liberal  government  pi. ins  to  sell  out  the  plan 
to  private  enterprise  are  answered  by  Pre- 
mier Ros«  Thatcher 

Ross  Thatcher.  Premier  of  Saskatchewan. 
We  ha.e  had  propositions  from  the  private 
sector  asking  to  be  able  to  compete.  They 
h.ive  promised  us  that  rhev  wdl  iccept  in- 
surance friim  .inyone  ui  thr  jto'  nu-f  ar  rates 
n.i  higher  than  the  governnient  plan.  They 
have  also  told  us  th;U  in  the  rural  areas  they 
r.-»n  cut  prices  by  ten  per  cent  Nnw  we  be- 
lieve there  m\ist  be  con-nulsorv  ii.snrance: 
we  bp:ieve  everyone  nuist  cnrrv  it.  But  if  we 
Slid  that  the  private  sector  cm  compet",  we 
likely  will  permit  them  to  do  so,  though  no 
decision  hits  yet  been  made. 

■you  s^iy  that  the  MiciHlists  have  charged  us 
with  selling  out  the  pe-iple  of  Saskatche- 
wan. I  would  say  thuis  pretentious  poppy- 
cock Our  government  Is  iu.st  as  interested  as 
any  socialist  in  doiu<  what  is  right  for  the 
people  of  Sask.itchew  i:!  And  we  re  ijoing  to 
see  what  svstim  will  ifive  the  best  insurance 
to  our  automobile  owners;  that's  all  we're 
trvlng  to  do 

Dick  McCi'tchen  Soctnllst  opposition 
leader  Allen  Blak-ney  opposes  any  role  for 
private   insurance  companies   In  the   plan 

Allen  Blakeney  Socia.ist  opposition  le>d- 
er.  Saskiiu-hewan  Weil.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  unfortunate  If  any  portion  of  the  plan 
were  turned  jver  to  private  mdustrv  Cer» 
talnly  I'm  not  suggesting  that  the  plan  is 
so  efflciently  run  by  the  government  that  pri- 
vate industry  couldn't  run  it  possibly  as  well. 
This  Is  not  the  point  The  r^omt  is  that  in 
order  for  the  plan  to  be  eilectivc  it  must  be 
a  unit  It  e«n't  be  spilt  up  in  pieces  and 
achieve  the  same  result. 

Dick  McC'khkn  The  government  plan 
IS  no*  '.he  cen'.tr  >i  controversy  Premier 
Thatcher,  and  opposition  leader  Allen  Blake- 
ney agree,  however  <jp.  one  thing. 

Premier  Ross  Thatcher  I  think  that  the 
Saskatchewan  plan,  which,  in  essence.  Is 
compulsory  insurance,  could  be  applied  any- 
where .And  I  repeat  I  think  It  would  give 
people  m  New  York  State  or  anywhere  else 
cheaper  insurance  It  cuuld  be  done  through 
a  government  plan  or  it  could  be  done 
through  a  consortium  of  private  companies. 
As  long  as  the  Insurance  is  sold   with   the 


license,  as  long  as  there  Is  no  selling  expense, 
you're  going  to  have  cheaper  insurance 

Allen  Blakfney  The  savings  In  adjust- 
ing cost*  would  be  available  In  New  York; 
the  savlncs  in  much  less  litigation  would  be 
available  there;  the  savlnga  in  administra- 
tion costs  by  reason  of  the  large  volume  of 
business  in  one  locality  would  be  there;  in 
fact  all  the  basic  reaaona  why  this  plan  is 
successful  in  saving  the  motorist's  dollar 
would  be  equallv  as  applicable  In  Boston  and 
New  York  as  they  are  In  Saskatchewan 

Dick  McCitchen  a  system  of  basic  pro- 
tection th.it  according  to  Premier  Ross 
Thatcher  could  work  well  In  the  United 
Stales 

Your  Dollar's  Worth  obtained  average  auto 
insurance  rates  from  all  over  the  country 
We  took  a  typical  family  man.  wife  and  18 
year  old  son  with  driver  training.  Their  car. 
a  Ittee  Pontlac  Bonneville  rhelr  |K)llcy — 25- 
50  and  5  Twenly-Hve  thou.«and  dollars  for 
one  person  injured  in  any  one  accident,  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  all  persons  injured. 
hve  thousand  dollars  for  property  damage. 
The  rales  charged  reflect  an  average  of  the 
old  line  agencv  companies,  such  is  Hartford 
and  Royal  Globe,  who  sell  through  independ- 
ent agents,  and  we  found  remarkable  differ- 
ences charged  for  the  same  Insurance. 

In  Atlanta.  It  was  $122:  in  Dall.is  *152;  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  Jump  m  ■J222:  in  Chicago  $274; 
m  New  York  City  $302;  in  Boston,  a  huge 
$406  With  rates  in  Massachusetts  the  highest 
in  the  nation. 

Then  we  took  the  same  f.a'hilly  with  the 
same  18  ye:u-  old  son  and  the  same  car  in 
Atlanta.  Ge<3rgla.  where  rates  are  .imom;  the 
lowest  in  the  nation  This  time  we  obtained 
sllghtiV  higher  property  d.ini.ise  i-ovcratre — 
25-50  and  10  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  one  person  injured  in  anv  accident,  flltv 
thousand  doll.irs  lor  .ill  pers.ins  injurpd;  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  property  damage  We 
contr.tsted  rates  charged  by  a  mall  order 
company  with  those  chiireed  by  old  line 
agencv  companies  and  direct  ATlting  com- 
panies— companies  which  sell  auto  insurance 
directly  through  their  own  employees,  and 
there  w.as  a  fairly  WTde  variation.  The  c!u*np- 
est.  Oeico.  mail-order.  $110;  Cotton  States,  a 
local  Insurance  company.  *117;  .State  Farm, 
direct  writing  comp.inv.  $128.  All-State,  di- 
rect writing.  *l:U;  Fireman  .^  Fund,  an  .igcncy 
company,  $145;  .Aetna  Life  and  Casualty, 
agency  company.  $159.50. 

what  thev  seem  The  fact  that  price 
is  not  t<he  onlv  consideration  In  biivlng  auto 
Insurance  is  explained  by  Robert  Klein,  of  the 
Consumer's  Union 

Robert  Klein    Consumers  Union. 

A  high  priced  auto  insurance  pollcv  wnth 
tne  same  coverage  as  one  thai  costs  less 
doesn't  necessarilv  give  you  better  qualltv 
The  quality  of  automobile  Insurance  depends 
on  wnether  the  companv  has  i  propensity  to 
cancel  you  out.  on  how  promptly  and  fully 
It  pays  Its  claims  that  you  make  against  It. 
and  thirdlv  how  careful  it  is  about  settling 
claims  against  you  as  the  wrongdoer. 

How  you  shop  for  automobile  insurance — 
indeed,  whether  to  shop  for  it  all  -ilepends 
on  who  you  ire  .A  high  risk  driver  ine  whose 
Insurance  premiums  have  been  incre.isecl  be- 
cause he's  had  an  accident,  or  who  has  had 
repeated  traffic  violations,  better  not  shop 
around;  he  betier  hang  on  to  wii.^.t  he's  got 
However,  ,i  large  part  of  tie  mDlDring  popu- 
lation represents  the  cream  of  the  market  to 
automobile  Insurance  sellers-  they  shovikl 
shop  around  because  there  can  be  consider- 
able variations  In  price,  and  If  you  know  iuivv 
to  compare  pnces  you  can  save  a  great  deal  ol 
money  over  the  ye.ii^ 

Comparing  the  price  of  automobile  insur- 
ance policies  isn't  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  First  you  have  to  know  what 
you  want  to  buv  and  you  have  to  make  .~ure 
that  the  policies  being  compared  offer  .ip- 
proxlmately  the  same  coverages.  Once  you  ve 


ascertained  that.  It  Isn't  difficult  to  get  quotes 
from  companies  Ton  can  save  yourself  time 
by  getting  quotes  from  only  one  company 
and  then  what  are  called  the  Bureau  Com- 
I>any  groups  rhey  all  charge  the  same  prices. 
Then  price  Insurance  from  some  of  the  large 
mail  order  companies  such  as  Gelco  and  from 
some  of  the  large  direct  selling  companies 
such  lis  Liberty  Mutual  and  St.»te  Farm  You 
may  find  that  you  can  save  a  good  deal  of 
money 

Choosing  the  insurance  company  is  a  very 
difficult  and  probably  Impossible  job  Should 
you  buy  from  one  of  the  old  line  companies 
such  as  the  .-^etna.  the  Hartford  or  one  of  the 
.several  hundred  others,  or  from  one  of  the 
bigger  independent  companies''  There's  no 
way  of  knowmc.  Their  quality  may  be  belter 
or  worse  regardless  ni  type  One  thing  though 
that  some  motorists  ought  to  take  Inio  con- 
sideration IS  wlipther  to  ijuv  iroin  an  aKent. 
Whi'ii  vou're  KPtuni;  on  in  years  or  if  you  may 
have  trouble  ronewlng  your  policy,  .i  ijood 
agent  can  be  of  some  considerable  help  to 
you.  especially  if  you  also  have  placed  other 
types  of  insurance  with  him-  lile  insurance, 
home  owner's  insurance,  health  insurance,  all 
your  busine.ss  insurance.  If  you  have  and 
you're  a  i,'oo<i  customer,  tliat  agent  may  ^o  all 
out  for  you  and  with  his  Imrgainlng  power 
get  you  coverage  vou  mmht  not  otherwise  be 
able  TO  net 

Dick  MrCi'TniKN.  We  have  seen  that  there 
are  still  a  few  things  the  dissatisfied  auto 
Insurance  customer  may  do  to  get  a  better 
deal,  but  induMry  leaders  and  critics  alike 
now  seem  .igroed  that  a  radical  change  is 
needed  In  the  system  itself.  The  question  is. 
wlial  chance,  and  '.tn  this  there  Is  no  seneral 
agreement. 

We  have  .seen  liow  .i  compulsory  system  of 
basic  protection  works  well  in  Saskatchewan. 
Canada,  ami  it  may  well  be  that  the  concept 
of  basic  protect  ion  could  serve  as  a  guide 
for  planning  in   ihis  country. 

A  move  for  federal  regulation  Is  ^.lining 
ground  In  Congress  Tlie  problem  has  now 
reached  a  point  where  industry  loaders 
themselves  .itfrre  that  ;hc  present  system  is 
falling  to  provide  wiiat  Americ.uis  need  most, 
auu)  insur.iiice  'hat  will  compensate  acci- 
dent victims  quickly,  fairly  .ind  at  reasonable 
cost. 

I'm  Dick  McCutchen.  Good  evening. 

This  ))roKram  w.is  produced  tor  National 
Educational  Television  in  April   1968. 

-Announcer  This  is  N.E.T.,  the  National 
Educational  Television  Network. 


EDWARD  BENNETT  'WILLIAMS  EN- 
DORSES GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
at  Geonteiown  Uni.ersity  Law  School, 
Edward  Bennett  Williams,  who  is  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  trial  law- 
yers in  our  countrj',  delivered  a  speech 
that  sets  forth,  better  than  any  other 
statement  that  I  have  come  across,  a 
philosophy  of  law  appropriate  to  our 
times. 

He  pointed  out  that  he  was  speaking 
on  the  eve  of  Law  Day.  the  theme  of 
which  is  "Only  a  Lawful  Society  Can 
Build  a  Better  Society."  This  might  very 
well  have  been  the  subject  of  his  own 
speech. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  our  sphal- 
ing  crime  rate,  Mr.  Williams  said: 

.Seventy- live  percent  of  all  the  crimes  of 
violence  committed  in  this  country  last  year 
were  committed  by  youths  not  yet  born  when 
I  walked  across  this  stage  as  a  law  graduate 
in  1945.  And  75^'.  of  those  crimes  of  violence 
are  being  committed  In  the  inner  cities  of 
the  nation. 


It  is  "superficial  hokum,"  Mr.  Williams 
said,  to  blame  the  rislm^  crime  rate  on 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  He  .said 
that  no  youthful  delintiuent  who  holds 
up  a  store  or  muus  :t  citizen  on  the  street 
or  steals  a  car  does  so  because  of  "Miran- 
da, or  Escobedo.  or  Mallory,  or  Gideon, 
or  Mapp."  And  he  pointed  out  that  "we 
are  still  convicting  in  1968  the  same  per- 
centage of  those  we  arrest  as  we  did  a 
decade  ago";  and  that  "we  are  .still  get- 
ting .substantially  the  same  percentage  of 
confessions  as  we  did  Ijelore  Miranda 
and  Escobedo." 

Mr.  Williams  had  some  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  fight  against 
crime.  He  said  the  fight  against  poverty 
and  discrimination  and  for  better  schools 
and  medical  care  was  an  essential  iJait 
of  the  war  against  crime.  He  called  for  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  our  metiopoi.lan  law  enforcement 
agencies.  And  he  urged  that  measures  be 
taken  to  speed  up  the  archaic  American 
criminal  process. 

Mr.  Williams  final  recommendation 
for  the  fight  against  crime  was  that 
Congress  move  to  enact  the  long-pending 
gun  legislation.  Let  me  quote  his  ex- 
ceptionally eloquent  statement  on  this 
point : 

We  must  at  long  last  get  CoiiKress  to  slop 
cowering  belore  the  gun  lobbies  .As  long 
as  there  is  no  clTectlve  gun  control  legisla- 
tion in  this  country,  violence  will  be  .so  much 
the  harder  to  contain 

We  must  have  legislation  requiring  regis- 
tration of  all  handguns,  rifles,  and  shotguns. 
We  must  require  every  person  wlio  would 
possess  a  liaiidgun.  a  rifle,  or  a  --hoiKun  to 
obtain  a  permit,  and  vio  must  legislate  strin- 
gently to  inhibit  the  possession  of  firearms 
by  minors,  by  drunkards,  by  addicts,  by  men- 
tal Incompetents,  .md  by  iiersons  wilh  felony 
records 

When  the  Congress  gets  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  NatioiKiI  Rifle  Association, 
it  will  have  taken  Us  hrst  sicniucanl  step 
toward  the  suppression  of  violence  in  the 
cities. 

Mr.  Pi-e.^ident.  I  ask  tlie  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  t«xt  of  Mr. 
Williams'  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Georgetown   University.   .April  30,   1968 

This  morning  marked  for  many  of  ns  the 
confluence  of  an  old  dream  wilh  irf.^ii  reality 
We  cut  Into  the  earth  Jo  begin  the  creation 
of  our  magnificent  new  Law  Center. 

We  chose  for  the  place  a  site  Ijetween  our 
courts  of  law  and  the  area  of  our  most 
pressing  urban  problems. 

We  chose  for  the  lime  the  eve  of  a  Law  Day, 
the  theme  of  which  Is  "Only  a  lawful  society 
can  build  a  better  scxiiety." 

This  Is  symbolically  congruous  for  a  law 
school  that  has  been  the  nation's  pioneer  in 
Its  concern  for  legal  aid  to  the  poor  and  for 
problems  of  urban  turbulence 

As  we  begin  this  new  era  in  Georgetown 
Law  School  history,  our  times  are  like  the 
times  Dickens  described  at  the  beginning  of 
his  book,  "the  best  of  times  and  the  worst 
of  times."  It's  the  worst  of  times  because 
never  before  has  our  society  been  so  chal- 
lenged in  preserving  order  while  retaining  Its 
liberty.  It's  the  best  of  limes  because  to  our 
generation  of  Americans  more  than  to  any 
other  has  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
showing  the  world  that  liberty  and  order 
are  compatible  concepts.  c 


Prom  every  quarter  we  hear  and  everywhere 
we  read  that  crime  in  America  Is  on  the 
rise,  that  we  are  in  the  vortex  of  a  violent 
era.  Law  and  order  have  been  on  holiday  and 
tliey've  overstayed  their  leave 

Ilie  President's  Crime  Cvimmlsslon  began 
a  report  which,  with  Its  supporting  docu- 
ments, runs  over  2,000  pages  with  these 
ominous   words; 

"There  is  much  crime  In  America,  more 
than  ever  la  reported,  far  more  than  ever  is 
.solved,  far  too  much  for  the  health  of  the 
nation." 

But  crime  is  a  Ijroad  t;enerlc  term  that 
standing  alone  means  very  little 

A  gangland  murder  by  a  mafia  don  is  a 
crime.  .So  is  the  wily  manipulation  of  a 
stock  by  a  Wall  Street   broker. 

Dcjiiig  In  an  uiifalthlul  husband  by  an 
iratp  harassed  liousewlfe  Is  a  crime.  .So  is 
dl.sorderly  jjublic  drunkenness  by  a  Bowery 
bum. 

-A  dark  park  mugging  by  a  l.'i-year-old 
delinquent  is  a  crime  .So  is  the  misapplica- 
tion of  funds  by  a  Chase  Manhattan  \1ce 
president.  ^ 

Tliese  crimes  can  no  more  be  liunped  to- 
gether for  analy.sls  than  chicken  pox  and 
manic  depresslveness  or  throat  cancer  and 
a  fractured  tibia. 

nie  alarm  of  the  nation  is  bestirred  by 
the  kind  of  crime  thai  takes  the  form  of 
violence  in  the  .streets- — yoklngs.  robberies, 
li-ssaulls.  burglaries,  thefts,  and  lootings. 

My  children  think  that  I'm  a  rather 
decrepit  old  codger.  I  don't  think  they're 
rit,'ht.  I  can  still  run  as  fast  as  they.  I  can 
jilay  all  their  .sixirts.  And  I  don't  puff  much 
iiarder  than  they  at  the  end.  It's  emly  23 
years  .since  I  received  my  Baclielor  of  Laws 
degree  on  this  very  stage. 

But  the  galvanizing  fact  is  that  75 'o 
of  all  the  crimes  of  vlou-iice  committed  in 
this  country  last  year  were  commiltod  by 
youths  not  yet  born  when  I  w.ilkcd  across 
this  stage  as  a  law  graduate  in  1945.  And 
75''  of  those  crimes  of  violence  are  being 
committed  in  the  inner  cities  of  the  nation. 

In  short,  violence  .uid  di.':orcier  in  America 
.ire  ;iieluctably  related  to  two  very  .sjiecltic 
sociological  concepts,  tlie  iiicrcasing  urb.in- 
:/ation  of  our  population  and  the  mcre.aslng 
number,  restlessness,  and  .-estlveness  of  our 
youth. 

Why  is  there  .so  much  street  crlme',^  Why  is 

there  so  much  disorder'.'  It's  currently  popular 

an.ird  to  blame  it  all  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

"The  Court  has  gone  too  far.  It  has  over- 
(•mphiuslzed  liberty  and  created  disorder," 
cry  the  critics. 

This  is  su[>erflclal  hokum — demonstrable 
humbug.  It  is  initiated  by  the  forces  of  re- 
action, poll  ijarrotted  by  the  uninformed,  and 
can  be  exploded  by  ,i  cursory  resort  to  the 
facts. 

It  Is  true  that  in  tlie  p.HSt  decade  and  a 
liall.  the  Court  has  moved  the  cause  of  free- 
dom forward.  In  a  series  of  great,  broad 
gauged,  humanitarian  decisions,  it  has  held 
that  American  citizens  who  pay  the  same 
taxes,  give  obedience  to  the  same  laws,  pledge 
.lUeglance  to  the  same  flags,  fight  ;n  the  same 
wars,  and  die  in  the  same  battles  might  also 
go  to  the  same  schools,  vote  In  the  same  elec- 
tions, live  in  the  same  neighborhoods,  .sit  on 
the  same  Junes,  and  swim  at  the  same 
beaches. 

It  has  held  that  those  rights  carved  out  by 
the  people  for  themselves  when  they  formed 
this  government — those  rights  spelled  out 
in  the  first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution—  belong  not  only  to  the  afifluent  but 
also  to  the  indigent,  not  only  to  the 
sophisticated  but  also  to  the  guileless.  It  has 
secured  all  the  citizens  against  lawless  law 
enfo.'ceinent. 

To  say  that  these  decisions  caused  crime 
is  demonstrably  vacuous.  Together  we  can  go 
to  the  precinct  stations  of  America  tonight — 
downtown  in  Washington,  in  New  York.  In 
Chicago,  in  Iajs  Angeles.  We  can  stay  for  a 
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month  or  two  or  three  And  we  wont  And 
one  young  delinquent  who  has  held  up  a 
liquor  store  or  fi  filling  station,  or  who  has 
mugged  or  voiced  a  citizen  on  the  street,  or 
who  has  stolen  a  car  who  did  It  because  of 
Miranda  or  F.'^robfdo  or  Mallory  or  Gideon 
or  ^fapp 

Whit  IS  more  we  won't  And  one  who  has 
ever  neard  of  any  of  these  decisions  We 
won  t  find  one  who  gave  .*  fleeting  thought 
to  his  Constitutional  rights  or  to  criminal 
procedures  before  he  went  Into  the  street 
for  his  mischief  They  all  work  on  one  prem- 
Ice^     they  unn  t  get  caught 

P'lrrhermore.  the  record  remains  the  same 

We  are  stiU  convicting  in  1968  Mie  same 
p«T  •en'.ak!e  of  those  we  .irresr  is  we  did  .» 
decide  ago 

We  ire  ~ftU  con-'lcTln?  in  1968  the  same 
percentage  of  those  we  Indict  .\s  we  did  a 
decide  ago-    about  90'" 

We  Hre  "t'll  getting  substantially  the  same 
percentage  of  c-onfesslons  .is  we  did  before 
tfTonrfa  Tnd  Firohedn 

A  former  United  stitps  .^tusrnev  for  the 
District  of  roUimbia  -iummed  it  up  neatly 
when  he  said  that  .idvocatlng  the  overturn- 
ing of  these  decisions  to  stem  the  rising  crime 
r:i'e  Is  like  prescribing  m  .vsplrln  for  u  tumor 
of  the  brain 

Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  can  deal 
wi"i  snrtuidu  il  Instances  of  crime  ;ifter  an 
ficcLi»atioa  has  been  made  but  is  whollv 
irrelevant  to  the  conditions  In  which  i-rlme 
Ls  breeding  at  in  ever  acceleritlng  pace  im 
talking  of  povertv.  Ignorance  and  llUteracv. 
discrimination  the  breakdown  of  the  family 
unit  the  breakdown  of  our  moral  structure 
and  religious  tradition,  and  the  collapse  of 
seir-dlsripiine  with  the  consequent  collapse 
of  child  discipline. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  America's  ghet- 
tos where  a  generation  has  grown  up  unstim- 
ulated uneducated  unmotivated,  untaught, 
and  unwanted 

Warring  against  f>overty  is  warring  agninst 
crime. 

Money  spent  for  schools  for  medical  fam- 
ily counseliing.  and  psychiatric  services  Is 
money  spent  against  crime 

Fighting  against  discrimination  Is  flghtlng 
against  crime  There  is  an  Old  Testament 
prophesy  of  tie  "sins  of  our  fathers  being 
visited  upon  the  third  and  fourth  '  genera- 
tions We  are  inheriting  the  legacy  of  hate 
and  shame  res  iltlng  from  generations  of  po- 
litical dlsenlranchisement.  educational  de- 
nial .\nU  economic  exploitation  of  our  black 
population  The  heritage  is  the  lava  of  bitter- 
ness and  frustration  that  Is  erupting  in  our 
cities  and  pouring  down  our  streets  Equal 
Justice  under  law  Is  not  enough.  We  shall 
have  no  rest  until  we  recognize  that  equal 
respect  equal  opportunity  md  equal  accept- 
ance  ;ire  the  patrimony  of  every   .American 

Everv  effort  to  improve  our  inner  cities  is 
monev  against  crime  We  must  right  the 
wrongs,  cure  the  illnesses,  and  stem  the 
moral  decline  that  tempt  men  to  harm  their 
neighbors    It  is  a  task  for  church  and  state 

We  must  be  prepared  to  deploy  billions  ot 
dollars  annualiv  to  our  Inner  cities  .is  qulcklv 
aa  we  disengage  In  Vietnam  and  we  must  be 
reconciled  t.o  the  fact  that  we  nave  a  decade 
of  work  ahead  to  turn  the  tide 

But  there  are  some  specific  steps  that  we 
can  take  now  to  contervall  the  -how  of  vio- 
lence even  while  we  begin  the  long-range 
task  of  ferreting  otit  its  root  causes 

I  propose  three  Immediate  actions 

First  r  submit  to  vou  the  time  has  come 
to  eliminate  the  archaic  and  une.xplalnable 
slowdown  of  'he  American  criminal  process 

N  'thing  m  our  Jurisprudence  is  more  dlfB- 
cult  :o  explain  or  justify  to  the  Inquiring  In- 
telligent layman  than  the  fact  that  af'er  a 
defendant  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  by 
a  Jury  uf  his  peers  "here  Is  often  a  delay  of 
two  vears  while  he  pursues  hia  appeal  before 
he   faces   the  day   jf   reckonii;^;.   This   outra- 


geous slowd<iwn  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  puts  our  system  Into  disrepute 

If  punishment  Is  a  valid  objective  of  the 
criminal  process.  It  is  effective  only  If  It  Is 
swift 

The  lime  has  come  for  us  t<.>  examine  care- 
fully into  the  Kngllsh  system-  to  look  long 
and  hard  at  the  British  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal — and  borrow  from  the  English  what  is 
fitting  and  proper  for  our  own  use  We  know 
that  a  defendant  convicted  this  afternoon  In 
Old  Bailey  will  be  in  the  Court  ot  Criminal 
Appeal  in  four  weeks  and  his  Ciise  will  be  de- 
cided and  the  opinion  rendered  the  same 
day 

Surely  we  can  learn  from  this  and  speed 
up  our  lagging  appeals  procedures 

Second,  we  must  give  doleful  recognition 
to  facets  of  the  problem  about  which  the 
courts  can  do  nothing,  because,  although 
thev  relate  to  crime  In  the  streets,  they  con- 
cern cases  which  never  get  to  court. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  crimes  In 
America  last  year  Involved  thefts  of  property 

There  were  for  example  1370  000  bur- 
glaries of  either  homes  or  business  establish- 
ments Only  25'"  of  these  were  solved  by 
the  pffllce 

There  were  over  a  half  million  car  thefts. 
Only  20''   of  these  were  solved  by  the  police. 

There  are  40,000  separate  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  United  States  But 
fifty  of  these,  the  big  metropolitan  [x>llce 
forces,  employ  a  third  of  all  police  personnel 

The  time  has  come  to  increase  these  in 
size  dramatically  The  time  has  come  lo  up- 
grade Them  in  quality  markedly  Police  sala- 
ries must  be  raised  md  the  urban  depart- 
ments expanded  A  mjusslve  program  of  fed- 
eral subsidies  in  the  form  of  matching  grants 
must  be  Initiated  Immediately  to  excite  the 
cities  to  act  in  this  direction 

Third  we  must  at  long  last  get  Congress 
to  stop  cowering  before  the  gun  lobbies.  As 
long  as  there  Is  no  effective  gun  control 
legislation  in  this  country,  violence  will  be 
so  much  the  harder  to  contain 

We  must  have  legislation  requiring  regis- 
tration of  all  handguns,  ntles.  and  shotguns. 
We  must  require  every  person  who  would 
possess  a  handgim.  a  rttle,  or  a  shotgun  to 
obtain  a  permit,  and  we  must  legislate 
stringently  to  inhibit  the  possession  of  tire- 
arms  bv  minors.-  bv  drunkards,  by  addicts, 
by  mental  incompetents,  and  bv  persons  with 
felony  records. 

When  the  Congress  gets  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
It  will  have  taken  its  first  signllicaut  step 
toward  the  suppression  of  violence  in  the 
cities 

Dr  Albert  S<'hweitzer  Just  Ijefore  he  died 
articulated  the  real  challenge  of  our  genera- 
tion. In  his  primitive  jungle  hospital  in 
Africa  he  declared  we  were  living  In  the  most 
dangerous  period  In  history — not  Just  mod- 
ern history— but  all  human  history.  Why? 
Because  heretofore  the  forces  of  nature  have 
exercised  a  control  over  man.  but  now  man 
has  learned  to  control  the  elemental  forces- 
of  nature  before  he  has  learned  to  control 
himself 

In  a  free  society,  control  and  order  must 
be  obtained  with  the  tools  of  freedom.  Our 
freedom  is  the  end  product  of  a  m\-nad  of 
episodes — a  gradual  growth  of  habits  and 
attitudes  Tho'  it  was  born  on  a  revolutionary 
battlefield,  it  has  had  Its  growth  and  evolu- 
tion In  our  courtrooms  No  one  event  has 
marked  its  victory  no  one  event  its  de- 

cline Its  vigor  or  Its  weakness  Is  often  mark- 
ed by  a  pattern  of  events  so  small  as  to  be 
nearly  Invisible  in  the  total  mosaic  of  de- 
mocracy But  this  is  certain  ^jn  the  eve  of 
Law  Day  1968—  the  state  of  liberty  in  .Amer- 
ica IS  robust  and  Mgorous.  and  we  must  keep 
It  tliat  way 

We  must  meet  the  problems  of  disorder. 
the  crises  of  our  cities,  not  by  surrender- 
ing any  of  .our  civil  rights  or  our  civil  liber- 


ties It  would  be  a  cruel  iJaradox  if  to  re- 
store order  we  abridged  freedom,  lor  then 
like  the  heroes  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  we 
should  ha\e  been  our  ^wn  undoing.  Rather 
we  must  meet  the  problems  of  urban  tur- 
bulence by  righting  the  wrongs  curing  the 
Ills,  and  eliminating  the  causes  that  move 
men  to  violence  We  shall  not  reach  our  goal 
today  or  tomorrow  We  may  not  reach  it  in 
our  own  lifetime  But  the  quest  to  restore 
order  while  preserving  liberty  intact  is  the 
greatest  adventure  for  the  lawyer  in  this 
century. 

It's  the  great  domestic  adventure  for  the 
democratic  society  In  our  generatlon--an  ad- 
venture In  which  the  new  Georgetxiwn  Law 
Center.  Its  great  Dean  Its  fine  faculty,  and 
its  dynamic  student  b.Klv  will  .lealn  manifest 
'heir  prlm.icy 


C    RICHARD  ECKEL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  .sadness  that  I  comment  upon  the 
death  of  a  young  new  .spa  perm  an  from 
my  State  of  Connecticut 

C  Richard  Eckel,  as.sistant  city  editor 
of  tlie  Hartford  Times,  died  Sunday  at 
his  home  in  Norfolk    He  was  32 

The  newspaper  profession  has  suffered 
a  ureal  loss.  Mr  Eckel  was  a  responsible, 
intelligent,   and   enterprising;    newsman. 

I  knew  Dick  Ex:kel  All  of  us  respected 
him  for  his  news  reporting  and  'uds- 
ment  More  than  that,  he  tamed  the 
affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 

He  was  a  uood  man  to  have  around 
and  to  be  around.  He  will  be  deeply 
missed.  As  his  Hartford  Times  said  in 
an  editorial; 

For  all  his  boyish,  llght-heartedness  .ii.d 
charm.  Dick  Eckel  was  the  kind  ol  mature 
balanced.  Independent  man  that  most  inen 
wish  to  be 

I  join  with  the  Times  m  oxpressinp 
my  personal  feeling  of  loss  and  my  heart- 
felt  sympathy   to   Dick's   family. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Hart- 
ford Times  of  April  29.  1968.  says  very 
well  what  his  family  and  fnends  felt 
about  him  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Ther-e  l>einR  no  objection,  the  tdi- 
tonal  was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

C      RICH.^KD    ECKEL 

For  all  his  boyish  light-heartedness  ar.d 
charm.  Dick  Eckel  was  the  kind  ot  mature, 
balanced.  Independent  man  that  most  men 
wish  to  be. 

One  of  the  key  men  In  The  Times'  news- 
handling  operation,  he  performed  well  under 
pressure,  and  he  had  a  welcome  ability  -o 
lighten  the  dark  moment  with  a  quick  aside 
that  restored  perspective  and  humor. 

At  parties  and  picnics,  which  he  deeply 
enjoyed,  laughter  bubbled  around  him.  His 
home  In  Norfolk  '.vas  .i  gatherlne  jilace  lor 
friends  who  knew  they  could  be  relaxed  and 
comfortable  there,  singing  folk  .songs  to 
Dick's  accompaniment,  making  serious  or 
merry  conversation  as  the  mood  changed 

As  a  father,  he  was  a  source  of  securr.v. 
of  fairness,  of  love  and  enlightenment.  His 
parish  and  his  community  were  enriched  bv 
his  willingness  to  do  the  hard,  sweaty  Job.s 
as  well  as  to  lead  committees  .md  make 
plans. 

He  had  "hat  combination  of  concern  and 
ability  that  makes  good  newspapermen.  On 
this  newspaper  he  rose  rapidly  from  neo- 
phyte to  prize-winning  Investigative  re- 
porter, and  then  to  responsibility  as  an 
editor  and  administrator. 
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This  leaves  much  unsaid  One  cannot  ex- 
press In  Ink  .md  paper  the  shock  and  grief 
we  ,dl  feel  at  the  .sudden,  unexpected  death 
ol  a  young  man  'Ae  all  loved.  We  can  only 
trust  that  In  his  death,  as  in  his  life,  there 
was  .1  purpose,  though  it  is  hidden  from  us. 


LAW  DAY 


Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
May  1.  is  recognized  as  Law  Day.  Cer- 
tainly never  before  have  the  principles 
which  are  inherent  in  what  we  observe 
today  been  more  timely.  Today  it  be- 
hoo\es  every  American  to  examine  once 
aKain  our  concept  of  law  and  the  basic 
place  which  that  concept  occupies  in  the 
future  of  our  society. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  the  meaning  of 
this  day  better  expressed  than  by  Vin- 
cent Cullinan.  1967  president  of  the  Bar 
A.s.sociation  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  mes- 
.sage  entitled  'Brief  Case."  published  in 
that  association's  magazine  a  year  ago. 

Because  of  the  very  special  significance 
of  that  message  1  year  later,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I'p.FsiDENT's  MtssACF    Law  Day — To  Maintain 

THE   Ramtarts 

iBy  Vincent  Cullman  i 

Law  Day  is  tiie  day  which  this  great  nation 
has  set  aside  lor  all  its  citizens,  wherever 
they  may  be.  to  pause  and  consider,  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  the  Rule  of  Law. 

This  ii.aion  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  ours  is  ii  Kovernment  of  laws,  not 
oj  men  It  is  this  Rule  of  Law.  adopted.  In- 
terpreted and  cnlt^rced  by  elected  representa- 
tups  ol  the  people,  which  has  made  our  coun- 
try great.  The  .-trength  f>f  our  democracy  is 
our  adherence  to  the  basic  premise  that  there 
can  be  no  mduidu.U  irecdom  unless  there  is 
restraint  on  that  freedom,  i.e.  a  respect  for 
and  obedience  to  constituted  authority, 
coupled  with  .t  williniiness  to  live  amicably 
.iiid  lolerar.ilv  '.vitli  those  holding  different 
Ideas  of  go'.ernment  and  life. 

The  lesson  ot  history  is  that  those  who  will 
not  .ibide  by  rules  will  have  rulers.  Tolera- 
tion of  disobedience  to  laws,  as  administered 
and  interpreted  by  duly  constituted  author- 
ity. IS  the  li.irbmger  of  a  society's  decay 
because  mditfercncc  to  flaunting  of  law  be- 
gets .tliarchy. 

In  our  nation  today,  two  things  are  oc- 
curring with  di.sqvuetmg  Irequency:  One  is 
the  deliberate,  willful  violent  breach  of  law 
by  organized  mobs;  the  other  is  the  extent 
o;  the  apathy  of  the  citizenry,  the  press,  the 
bench,  and  the  bar  to  this  disturbing  reality. 

We  have  seen  ,i  succession  of  planned  mili- 
tant disorders;  .sit-ins  or  other  mass  trespass 
on  private  and  public  premises;  picketing  of 
the  courts,  ol  .teencies  of  government,  and  of 
hlijh-ranking  officers — all  of  them  attempts 
to  rocrrc  judicial  or  otJiclal  action.  Such  ef- 
forts are  hostile  to  the  principle  of  order. 
They  are  repulsive  to  the  Idea  of  democratic 
government  No  person  or  group  can,  with 
any  justification  whatsoever,  arrogate  the 
power  to  decide  by  force  which  laws  are 
Eood  "  laws  and  which  are  "bad." 

Frequently,  the  violations  are  committed 
under  the  euphemism  of  "civil  disobedience." 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Such 
\lolence  is  not  civil.  It  is  criminal;  it  is  not 
mere  disobedience,  it  Is  flagrant  contempt  for 
law.  Unfortunately,  many  in  the  academic 
life  encourage  and  even  participate  in  these 
rriminal    disorders,    discarding    the    philoso- 
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phy  that  only  through  due  process  of  law 
can  worthy  causes  be  rightfully  and  fairly 
resolved.  Following  this  leadership,  ugly 
crowds  of  students  at  great  universities  have 
even  threatened  the  bodily  .safety  of  high 
government  olTiclals-  a  deplorable  perform- 
ance by  intelligent  people  .surely,  but  of 
added  concern  Ijecause  it  shows  not  only  u 
lack  of  respect  lor  duly  constituted  authority 
but  their  shocking  lear  of  the  free  expression 
of  a  different  point  of  view.  Tlicse  students 
and  teachers  are  ob\iously  not  physically 
afraid  of  the  one  man,  but  they  fear  his  rlglit 
to  be  heard,  his  power  to  reason  and  persuade 

The  organizers  of  these  breaches  of  the 
peace  attempt  to  project  a  public  Image  of 
martyrdom  lor  a  righteous  cause  Actually. 
they  are  most  reluctant  martyrs.  Having 
publicized  the  plan  to  violate  the  law.  'hey 
then  plead  not  guilty,  demand  a  jury  (at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers) .  and  clog  the  high- 
er courts  with  appeals,  thereby  denying  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  for  other  citizens  who  have 
both  the  need  and  the  right  lo  be  heard 
promptly. 

The  tragic  fact  Is  that  too  many  seem  apa- 
thetic to  these  events.  Some  In  positions  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  have  sought  to 
appease  these  attacks  and  to  mitigate.  Lven 
excuse,  the  punishment.  Such  an  attitude, 
or,  rather,  lack  of  attitude,  points  up  the 
need  to  reemphaslze  the  principle  of  the  Rule 
of  Law  lest  men,  clothed  in  the  livery  of 
noble  purpose,  succeed  in  destroying  lis 
very  foundations. 

Tlie  kind  of  demonstrators  that  violently 
preempt  a  hotel  lobby  or  a  campus  building 
or  business  premises,  progress  lo  the  burning 
of  a  neighborhood,  to  wanton  attacks  on  po- 
lice, to  the  stoning  of  firemen  and  other 
acts  of  terror  by  mob.  Conceivably,  as  one 
writer  has  noted,  these  L'roup  invasions 
could  progress  to  silencing  the  news  media, 
ousting  the  courts,  and  ultimately  taking 
over  the  government 

In  our  complex  social  and  economic  life,  .is 
Dean  Pound  said,  the  American  people  mu,<t 
rely  upon  the  law  and  therefore,  in  great 
part,  upon  the  legal  profession,  the  Bench  and 
the  Bar,  who  are  the  stewards  of  the  legal 
rights  and  obligations  of  all  our  citizens 

A  Judge  has  the  paramount  duty  to  en- 
force the  law.  no  matter  what  tlie  pressures. 
He  must  encourage  respect  lor  law  by  proper 
demeanor  on  and  u'\'  the  bench;  by  rendering 
impartial  decisions,  and  by  .issurlng  that 
Justice  is  not  delayed  or  otherwise  subverted 
because  of  any  inadequacy  of  court  proce- 
dures or  personnel 

A  lawyer  has  a  special  charge  to  show  at 
all  limes  the  highest  respect  lor  the  court 
and  this  includes  the  obligation  to  retrain 
from  unjust  criticism,  even  when  patience 
Is  sorely  tried.  Such  criticism  as  may  be  just 
should  be  expressed  only  by  means  which  the 
law  itself  affords,  not  in  the  lurtherance  of 
personal  publicity.  In  the  held  >/f  .service  to 
the  public,  the  lawyer's  talents  must  be  made 
available  to  all  who  need  them,  regardless  <if 
individual  preferences  .Above  all  is  the  duty 
to  deal  fairly  with  clients  and  lo  cooperate  in 
disciplining  those  lawyers  who  do  not 

The  citizen  has  the  obligation  to  obey  all 
laws,  including  those  he  deplores.  He  must 
be  concerned  not  only  with  his  rights  but 
also  with  his  own  obligations'  to  respect  and 
protect  the  rights  of  others.  Included  m 
these  obligations  are  the  duties:  to  vote;  to 
cooperate  with  lawful  authority  and  assist 
whenever  called  ufxjn:  to  contribute  a  proper 
share  to  the  support  of  eovernment;  to  accept 
and  appreciate  the  need  of  jury  service;  to 
support  fully  the  defense  of  the  government 
from  attack,  internal  or  external. 

Let  May  1st — Law  Day  US  A  — remind  us. 
with  renewed  significance,  of  our  obligations 
as  well  as  our  privileges  as  citizens  of  this 
nation,  made  great  under  the  Rule  of  Law. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dfpendtnce  of  ihe  State  of  Israel.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  other  freedom- 
lo\ing  Americans  in  commemorating  this 
grand  and  joyous  occasion 

There  is  much  that  other  nations  can 
leaiii  from  Israel'.s  t  xamplc  She  is  res- 
olute m  the  lace  ot  adversity,  creative 
in  her  approach  to  problems,  and  spirited 
in  the  defense  of  her  lieedom.  Sur- 
rounded by  countries  who  have  an- 
nounced that  they  intend  to  destroy 
her,  L'-raels  self-reliant  spuit  has  been 
a  shinning  example  to  people  everj'- 
where.  In  time  of  war.  she  fights  deci- 
sively to  win.  In  time  ol  tenuous  peace, 
she  seeks  to  negotiate  from  a  iiosition  of 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  month  ago.  on  the 
Senate  lloor.  I  expressed  concern  over 
the  United  Nations  resolution  on  the 
Middle  East.  I  referred  lo  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  of  March  24  which 
condemned  Isi-ael  for  a  reprisal  raid 
against  a  guerrilla  camp  in  Jordan,  but 
merely  deplored  other  acts  of  violence 
m  the  Middle  East.  No  mention  was  made 
of  terrorist  attacks  which  ijrecipitaled 
Israel's  action.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  growing  gueri'iUa  lorce.s,  and  no  Arab 
counti-y  was  sjjecified  by  name.  Only  Is- 
rael was  singled  out  by  name  and  only 
her  actions  were  condemned. 

I  believe  this  United  Nations  action 
was  very  one  sided,  and  I  deeply  regret 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  as.so- 
ciated  lUsclf  with  that  resolution. 

Now,  1  month  later,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  again  attemptinc  to  tell  Israel 
how  to  act.  Regrettably,  tlie  United 
States  again  appears  to  be  asscx-iating 
Itself  with  the  United  Nations  complaint 
about  Israel's  planned  parade  in  the  city 
ol  Jerusalem.  Once  ayain  I.siael  is  being 
criticized  lor  its  provocative  action" 
v.hile  no  reference  is  niade  to  continuing 
terrorist  attacks  or  w  President  Nasser'.s 
belligerent  statement  urging  Egyptian 
troops  to  prepare  lor  the  'next  lound" 
m  Ins  war  with  Israel. 

I  must  express  my  .stion'.;  disapproval 
ol  this  United  Nations  action.  I  find  my- 
sell  in  aareement  with  P'orcien  Minister 
Abba  Eban's  statements  when  he  notes 
that  the  parade  is  .^imply  intended  to 
commemorate  20  years  ol  Israeli  inde- 
I>endencc.  would  be  distant  Irom  the 
cea.se-fire  line  with  Jordan,  would  en- 
danger no  lives,  would  create  no  new 
.situation,  and  would  injure  nobody. 

Mr.  Eban  said: 

The  tensions  :n  the  Middle  East  today 
spnng  not  from  peaceful  ceremonies  within 
cease-fire  lines  but  from  terrorist  acts  .icross 
ihem  bv  Arab  commandos. 


AN  ECONOMY  IN  CRISIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  sorry  economic  condition 
in  which  the  Nation  finds  itself.  They  are 
concerned  about  an  economy  in  which 
the  national  debt  is  .soaring;  in  which 
we  will  have  close  to  $20  billion  deficits 
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In  2  successive  years  This  Ls  an  economy 
In  which  prices  are  E;oln«  up  and  con- 
fidence in  the  fiscal  abilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  ijolnsj  down 

As  a  member  of  the  task  force  on  Fed- 
eral fiscal  and  monetar>-  policies  of  the 
Republican  coordlnatlni?  committee.  I 
have  participated  with  a  dLstinKulshed 
panel  ::i  an  examination  of  the  state  of 
our  economy  and  an  examination  of  al- 
ternative economic  policies  That  study. 
entitled  An  Economy  m  Crisis."  was  re- 
leased today,  and  it  is  an  excellent  doc- 
ument I  rrommend  its  reading  to  my 
colleaiiues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

This  repiit  pulls  no  punches  It  lays 
the  blame  for  the  economic  blunders 
that  have  brought  to  mir  pre.sent  condi- 
tion rluht  where  they  belong.  It  lays  the 
blame  not  on  a  single  person,  but  on  the 
policies  the  Federal  Government  has  fol- 
lowed. It  lays  the  blame  on  planned 
deficits  and  soarini,'  spending  The  re- 
port opens  with  the  following  statement: 

When  Prpsldent  Elsenhower  left  ofBce  early 
n  Utei.  prices  were  relatively  stable,  the 
l.i;:.ir  was  stroni;,  the  budget  Wiis  in  bal- 
.uice.  .lud  a  solid  foundation  for  future 
growth  h.i<3  been  laid  All  this  was  the  result 
3f  fight  >Tars  i.if  sciund  economic  policies, 
c.irefiiUy  tdmlnistered 

Eight  subsequent  years  of  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations have  produced  nn  economy  m 
crisis. 

By  coincidence,  the  same  day  the  final 
draft  of  the  task  force  report  arrived  in 
my  office.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
E  ./  Faulkner,  a  distinRUished  Nebraska 
bu.-^ine.sjman.  enclosing  two  very  timely 
news  articles  The  first  is  a  column  en- 
titled "None  of  It  Was.  or  Is,  Inevitable. ' 
written  by  Henrj-  J.  Taylor  Mr  Taylor 
points  out 

GrKKl  inanagement  cannot  save  everything, 
•)!!•     r.i,!  munagenjent  can  ruin  anything. 

He  goes  on  "o  warn . 

Bad  governm  -nt  relies  on  the  public's  for- 
get fulness  It  sur'.ives  by  tuclclntf  Its  bad 
performance  under  the  bed. 

The  .second  article  Is  by  Vera  Glaser. 
of  the  North  \mencan  Newspaf)er  .M- 
liance.  in  which  she  reports  on  the  views 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasun,-  Barr 
and  the  candor  with  which  he  states  his 
views.  Candor  is  an  understatement  for 
hLs  '-xplanation  of  the  lack  :)f  eontidence 
in  the  US.  Government  currently  .shared 
by  the  internauonal  financial  e-ommu- 
mty   He  IS  quoted  as  saying: 

Perhaps  vnu  J  be  reluctant  to  put  your 
monev  m  i  'lanK  If  !t  was  obviously  being 
Imprudent.  :f  its  president  was  running 
around  throwing  his  money  away  on  some 
babe 

Mr  President,  the  report  of  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee  agrees 
with  Under  SecretaiT  Barr  that  the  ad- 
ministration ;iad  been  economically  im- 
prudent. It  agrees  \nth  Mr.  Taylor  that 
none  of  it  w^,  or  is.  inevitable. 

For  the  past  8  years,  we  have  suffered 
a  crisis  of  leadei-ship.  The  policies  and 
the  personalities  just  did  .not  work.  When 
we  are  promist-d  guns  and  butter,  but 
inflation  lorces  us  to  buy  margarine,  it 
Is  time  to  ?et  a  new  policj'. 

There  are  alternatives  to  our  pi-esent 
inflationary  economy,  and  there  are  al- 
ternatives to  the  trend  of  recent  years 


to  interject  the  Ft-deral  Government  into 
every  segment  of  our  society  In  the  state- 
ment of  economic  goals,  the  coordinating 
committee  points  out 

Precisely  taecHUse  of  our  commitment  to 
[)oUtlc-al  freedom,  we  deplore  any  trend  to- 
ward supplanting  private  by  public  economic 
actUlty  Only  in  a  free  competitive  economy 
with  Its  wide  dispersion  of  economic  power 
Is  It  possible  u>  achieve  the  decentralization 
of  poiitlc.il  [)ower  which  Is  essential  to  a 
republic  Tlie  Republican  Party  has  there- 
fore ■'onslst4>ntIy  defended  the  Idea  that  gov- 
i-rnment  should  be  the  aUppxarter  and  not 
the  ilestroyer  <if  the  free  economy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  condemn  the  wanton  spending  of 
Democratic  Admlnl.stratlons.  which  has  left 
the  nation's  rtniinces  in  almost  total  dls- 
arrav  .ind  sh.iken  the  confidence  of  .Amer- 
icans, and  of  the  world,  In  the  health  of 
the  United  SUit.es  economy  and  the  strength 
of  our  monetarv'  system 

Our  nAtlon  must  return  to  fiscal  sanity. 
The  crisis  i)f  cmrtdence  which  has  enveloped 
us  can  be  dispelled  only  by  reaffirming  the 
principle — belittled  by  the  Democratic  Ad- 
mlnlstrntton*  that  a  nation  like  a  family, 
must  live  close  to  Its  means  We  must  aban- 
don \he  tlsral  hocus-{>ocii8  which  tries  to 
mske  It  appear  that  this  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President  I  ;isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Taylors  column.  Miss 
Gla.ser  s  article,  and  the  summary  of  the 
rej)ort  of  the  Republican  ei>  rdinating 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein.tj  no  ob.iection.,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

No.NE  OF  Ir   Was.  or   Is.    Infvitable 
1  By  Henrv  .J   Tuylurt 

Nkw  York  On  March  1  the  gross  Federal 
debt  re.iched  preci.-.elv  ♦.'?52  54fl  :(();i  118  57. 

This  US  Treasury  Ilgurc  tuts  each  one  of 
us  where  it  hurts  .\nd  if  our  country  Is  to 
be  saved  it  will  only  be  ^aved  bv  lioidlng  our 
bungling  leaders  .iccountable  tor  what  thev 
do 

Given  good  and  sensible  management  we 
would  not  be  in  our  perilous  state  at  home 
and  abroad    None  of  it  was,  or  is.  inevitable. 

Good  management  cannot  save  everything, 
but  bad  m.inagement  can  ruin  anything.  The 
greatest  need  in  public  information  today  Is 
to  break  through  the  double-talk  .ind  come 
up  with  the  .actual  score 

The  New  Prontler-Great  -Society  inherited 
,1  Federal  debt  of  $283  billion.  Breaking  every 
promise  'iiey  previously  made.  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  alike  plunged  directly 
into  more  debt  They  lifted  the  legal  celling 
seven  times. 

In  presenting  his  fiscal  1968  budget  Presi- 
dent Johnson  staled  in  the  same  meaningless 
words  he  has  previously  used  with  monoto- 
nous regularity :  I  have  trimmed  this  budget 
down  to  our  most  absolute  needs  '  Last  year 
Mr  Johnson  ran  \ip  a  820  billion  deficit  again 
financed  by  money  we  haven  t  got  Tills  year 
looks  even  worse. 

The  New  Frontier-Great  Society  inherited 
a  gold  reserve  of  S21  billion.  Said  candidate 
Kennedy  in  an  October.  1960.  campaign 
speech  "We  vnll  overcome  the  baUnce-..if- 
payments  problem  and  the  gold  outflow  will 
i^tup  "  fJn  March  1.  1968,  our  gold  stock  was 
$12  billion.  It  hit  another  new  40-year  low. 
.\nd  the  government  waa  self-driven  into 
proposing  to  remove  the  gold  backing  from 
-uir  currency  entirely. 

In  1940  Washington's  tax  table  totalled  a 
mere  S40.28  per  year  per  capita.  By  1966.  un- 
der the  Great  Society,  the  Federal  ux  per 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country — and 
an  immensely  more  populous  country  at 
that— had  leaped  to  $654  48  In  1967  It  was 
$745  16  per  capita. 


Tlie  respected  Tax  Foundation  Inc  ,  an 
Independent  research  organization,  finds  that 
the  average  .American  will  spend  two  hours 
and  25  minutes  of  his  right-hour  working 
day — every  day  this  year  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  his  taxes. 

Under  the  New  Frontier-Great  .Society  the 
average  famiU's  cost  of  living  ha.^  increased 
about  20  [xiints  in  the  index  nearly  three 
points  A  year,  year  after  year  On  March  1 
It   reached   another  net!  all-time   high 

Law  and  order'  Urban  disorders  have 
grown  iieHrly  inconiprehenslvely  large,  dan- 
gerous .ind  urutal  since  1961  For  much  of 
this  intolerable  situation  we  can  thank  the 
■.ote-greedy  politicians  themselves  who  have 
pandered  to  pressure  groups  and  ethnic 
minorities  Since  the  New  Frontier-Great 
Society  took  over,  the  crime  rate  has  In- 
creased five  times  as  i  ist  as  onr  population. 

Itiste^^d  of  the  iieralded  Ub>jr  pence,  strikes 
last  year  set  a  s.x-year  record  In  man-hours 
lost. 

President  Kennedy's  first  decision  In  fo:- 
etgn  affairs  w.is  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In  that  in- 
credible debacle  our  ancient  Monroe  Doctrine 
wa.^  battered  forever.  Tliere  was  no  Berlin 
W.il!  France  was  a  functlonlnc  member  of 
N.ATO  and  there  were  only  7oU  .^merlcan 
mnitary  men  in  South  Vietnam,  all  of  them 
serving  i>nly  as  Kennedy's  decision  to  com- 
mit .idvlsers 

In  the  seven  years  since  Mr.  Kennedy's  de- 
cision to  commit  the  first  US.  combat  troops 
il2.n<)0i  'here,  the  w.ir — still  undeclared-- 
has  become  the  third  largest  jve  have  ever 
[ought.  And  In  these  .-even  years,  accom- 
panied by  manipulated  news,  endless  vlc- 
'  .>rv  statemenu  and  the  sending  of  500  000 
men.  we  liave  still  not  built  an  effective  front 
and  are  still  not  secure  on  our  flanks  or  in 
our  rear. 

For  five  solid  years  this  column  has  called 
Vietnam  .'i  mismanaged  war.  What  more  evl- 
dence  is  needed  'han  the  situation  ttxlay? 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  the  \  Ictlms  of  the  greatest 
military  scandal  tn  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Good  government  isn't  a  partisan  matter, 
a  question  of  Democrats  or  Republicans  It's 
a  .Tiatter  of  performance  Bad  government 
relies  on  the  public's  forgetfulness  It  sur- 
vives by  t'lcking  Its  bad  performance  under 
the  bed  The  bunglers  resort  to  their  usual 
practice  of  thlmble-rlgglng.  Juggling  the  pea 
in  their  regular  way  But  what  liappens  to  the 
country  In  the  meanwhile? 

Our  bamboozled  public  should  thorovighly 
understand  that  our  leadership  is  'o  blame 
and  should  t>e  held  accountable  for  the  shame 
and  'ears  th.it  horrify  us  all. 

[From    the    Omaha     ■  Nebr  i     World-Herald. 

Apr  21.  :968| 

US    Treasury's  Joseph   W    Barr  Calls  the 

Shots  as  He  Sees  Them 

(By  Vera  Qlasen 

Washington —  Tm  going  to  .serve  out 
with  this  President,  but  I  have  no  plans 
beyond  that  We've  got  terrible  problems  in 
this  country  and  it's  time  to  be  very  blunt. 
If  somebody  .'vsks  me  a  question.  I'm  going 
to  give  him  the  most  honest  answer  I  can 
.ind  I  don't  care  if  It  sounds  Democratic. 
Republican  or  Socialist   ' 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W 
Barr's  middle  name  ought  to  be  'Candor" 
He  13  a  man  of  medium  height  with  dark 
curly  hair  and  blue  eyes  who  swings  his  loaf- 
ers up  on  his  desk  and  shoots  out  his  arms 
as  he  talks  He  Is  one  of  the  few  .Administra- 
tion olHcials  who  appears  not  the  least  bit 
concerned  whether  LBJ  will  rehsh  his 
stralgh.-shootlng  comments. 

In  the  absence  of  Henrv  Fowler.  Mr.  Barr 
was  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
day  he  was  interviewed,  and  coincidentally 
rounding  out  a  decade  In  Government.   Al- 
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most  every  word  revealed  his  profound  un- 
easiness over  the  adequacy  of  United  States 
foreign  and  linanciiil  policies  for  the  future. 
Among  other  things.  Mr.  Barr  fears  the 
United  States  may  be  over-extended. 

FLAP 

"rni  glad  It's  an  election  ye.ir  We're  com- 
ing to  the  end  of  an  era  The  Presidential 
candid  ites  ought  to  be  debating  v^-hether  we 
as  a  nation  can  continue  bearing  this  huge 
biirden  I'm  not  siire  the  policies  we've  had 
for  23  years,  which  have  been  excellent,  are 
tif.anci.illv  \lahle  uny  more.  Can  W'e  earn 
the  foreign  exchange  to  keep  otir  troops  de- 
plnved  m  .■\sia.  Japim.  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the 
.Med  and  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Pnclflc?" 

In  Mr  Barr's  \  lew.  too  many  demands  are 
being  cr  mimed  into  the  .American  economy. 

'You  just  can't  get  any  more  out  of  if. 
We  don't  have  any  more  labor,  no  more 
plant,  no  more  savings.  If  you  load  more 
demands  into  it.  you  don't  pet  more  pro- 
duction, you  Just  get  higher  prices  We  Just 
can't  assume  we  can  do  everything  The  wel- 
fare system  is  coming  under  attack  and  It 
should  be  Mavbe  we  should  throw  it  out  and 
have  a  i!'^"ati'.  e  inccnne  t.ix  " 

Mr.  Barr  caused  a  flap  recently  by  telling  a 
Congressional  committee  -Americans  would 
I'.ave  to  reduce  their  standard  of  living  If 
thev  expected  to  fight  another  war  like 
Vietnam  while  caring  for  the  poor  at  home 
and  abroad  Later  he  added  facetiously  that 
his  bluntness  might  get  him  fired  or  Im- 
peached 

Instead  It  drew  a  commendation  from  Re- 
publican House  Ijeader  Gerald  Ford:  "At 
last  we  have  a  Johnson  Administration  offi- 
cial telling  us  what  everybody  but  Lyndon 
Johnson  seem-s  to  know,  you  cannot  have 
both  guns  and  butter  when  you  are  fighting 
a  30-binion-dollar-a-v'ear  war." 

ri"l.  cm  .Tiihi-.,!!  (i'.d  !;ot  t:re  .Mr  Bair 
nor  was  he  Impeached,  nor  lias  he  changed 
his  mind 

When  asked  how  the  nation  could  pay  for 
proposed  urban  programs,  he  replied,  "We'll 
have  to  take  it  out  of  our  hides,  out  of 
things  you  and  I  are  buying." 

Like  other  .Administration  officials.  Mr. 
Barr  Is  pre.sslng  hard  to  win  Congressional 
approval  for  the  tax  increase  requested  al- 
most a  year  ago.  He  described  the  interna- 
tional financial  community  as  "hysterical" 
.tbout  the  I.ick  of  financial  discipline  In  the 
nation  regarded  as  the  world's  banker. 

"Perhaps  you'd  be  reluctant  to  put  your 
money  in  a  bank  if  it  was  obviously  being 
inipri;flciit  i!  its  president  was  running 
around  throwing  his  money  away  on  some 
babe. 

MOTIVATION? 

■  Frankly,  the  idea  of  the  United  States 
running  two  huge  deficits  back  to  back 
frightens  them  to  death.  They  get  psycho- 
pathic about  the  tax  bill." 

Mr.  Barr  does  not  foresee  wage  and  price 
controls  "unless  there  is  an  enormous  escala- 
tion of  the  war."  He  believes  prices  have  now 
taken  the  maximum  inflationary  pressure  and 
does   not  expect   them   to  rise  much  more. 

.America  has  reached  a  point  where  she 
must  seriously  consider  her  ability  to  main- 
tain a  shield  of  security  for  the  world,  he 
ijelleves 

"How  would  you  like  to  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent?" Mr.  Barr  demanded.  "And  determine 
you  can  no  longer  keep  those  50  thousand 
troops  In  Europe,  that  you  can't  earn  three 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  foreign  exchange  to 
pav  for  those  deployments?  If  we  can't 
maintain  It,  what  happens?  Do  we  try  to 
rally  our  Allies  to  take  their  share  of  It? 
What  If  they  don't?" 

Oi:)Uld  all  this  have  motivated  the  Presi- 
dent  not  to  run  for  reelection? 

"Could  be." 

Aren't  you  walking  out  now  that  the 
problems   are   toughest? 


"Listen,  honey,  I've  had  it  for  10  years. 
I've  talien  my  share  I'm  not  walking  out  I 
came  in  to  serve  this  President  We've  got 
a  new  election  coming  up.  This  is  my  fourth 
tour  of  duty,  and  I've  learned  the  way  to 
enjoy  Washington  is  to  .Uways  have  your 
suitcase  packed." 

A     12-HOrR    DAY 

Now  50.  Mr.  Barr  was  born  In  Vlncennes. 
Ind.,  was  a  Phi  Bet;i  Kappa  economics  snajor 
at  Harvard.  tCK5k  his  law  detrree.  .Old  served 
in  the  World  War  II  Navy. 

He  left  an  executive  position  with  a  grain 
company  to  serve  one  term  m  the  House  of 
RepresenUitives  in  1958  and  three  years  l.it<.'r 
was  brought  into  the  treasury  Department 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

President  Johnson  ii.imed  liim  chalmiaii 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance  C<)rrH)rat.'.on, 
then  bnnight  him  liack  lo  tlie  I'reasury  .is 
Under  .secretary  in   19(55, 

Mr.  Barr  works  12  houis  .i  ci.iy  .is  No  2 
man  in  a  department  employing  8t  thous.md. 
The  foreign  aspects  ol  his  work  f.iscinate  hlin, 
especially  his  actnity  with  the  World  B.ink. 
the  InternatioiiJ'.l  Dcveloiiment  .As,so(iation. 
and  the  .Asian  and  Int^T-.Anu-ncan  Banks. 

Tpe  Barrs  and  their  five  children  love  larm 
life  and  riding  lo  hounds.  He  ha-s  ,i  slight 
limp  related  to  a  imi.Mic  sp.i.sm  which  acts  up 
vi.'hen  the  tensions  ot  Ins  Job  become  lieavy. 
He  tries  to  m.ike  no  decisions  afU'r  lour 
o'clock  on  Friday  .ifternoons.  confessmg: 
"After  that.   I'm   l;red   and  irritable  " 

.An  Economy  i.n  Ckisis:  .A  Repiblican  Caix 
KOR  Renewal  ok  .Amfri'in  Principif.s  To 
Reverse  the  DrMocRAric  Mismaj^agement 
ot-  OCR  National  EcfiNOMY 

..A  statement  of  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Republican  Party,  by  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating commit  tee  I 

A     message     yCiR    EVERY     AMERICAN 

When  President  Eisenhower  left  i  ffice 
early  in  1961.  prices  were  relatively  sUible.  the 
dollar  was  strong,  the  budget  was  In  b;tlance, 
and  a  solid  foundation  for  future  growth  had 
'oeen  laid.  All  tills  was  the  re.sult  <  i  eight 
years  of  .sound  economic  policies,  •arefully 
.idmimstered. 

Eight  subsequent  years  tjf  Democratic  .Ad- 
ministration in  Washingt<jn  have  produced 
an  economy  in  crisis: 

The  cost  of  living  is  .advancing  at  a  rate 
that  Is  taxing  heavily  the  earnings  and  sav- 
ings of  the  American  worker. 

The  Government's  finances  are  out  of  con- 
trol, the  result  of  excessive  spending  and 
deliberate  budget  deficits  for  eight  consecu- 
tive years. 

The  dollar  is  under  repeated  attacks  In  the 
International  financial  market-s.  our  gold  sup- 
ply that  backs  It  is  at  the  lowest  point  in  over 
30  years,  and  our  balance  of  payments  de- 
ficits continue  at  high  levels. 

Interest  rates  in  the  past  year  have  reached 
their  highest  point  in  a  century. 

The  basic  problems  of  the  nation — hard- 
core unemployment,  the  deterioration  of  the 
cities,  rampant  and  growing  crime  and  vio- 
lence, unequal  opportunity  for  its  people^ 
remain  unsolved  because  of  Inept  and  waste- 
ful attempts  to  cope  with  them. 

The  people  have  been  subjected  to  a  host 
of  restrictions  and  controls  over  their  per- 
sonal and  business  lives,  brought  about  by  a 
growing  centralization  of  economic  power  in 
Washington.  Their  influence  in  the  market- 
place is  being  displaced  by  the  overpowering 
influence  of  government. 

These  destructive  developments,  which  are 
documented  in  this  report,  are  the  sad  con- 
sequence of  eight  years  of  economic  misman- 
agement, experimentation  with  untried  the- 
ories, disrespect  for  traditional  values  of  free- 
dom and  enterprise,  unrealistic  promises  to 
the  people,  and  a  "credibility  gap"  earned  by 
cover-up  and  concealment  of  unpleasant 
facts. 


These  are  the  reasons  why  the  Admlnis- 
tradltlon  finds  It  necessary  to  ask  for  higher 
taxes  on  the  American  people  and  more  lim- 
itations on  their  freedom  of  action 

The  Republican  Party  repudiates  the  eco- 
nomic adventurism  of  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic Administrations- 

Fv^t.  because  it  has  Jeopardi/ed  the  basic 
health  and  stability  I'f  the  .American  econ- 
omy and  Imperilled  the  international  mone- 
tary system 

Srr(>7id.  and  more  gravely,  because  it  lias 
prejudiced  our  bii.sic  freedoms  and  under- 
mined (tir  free-choice  economic  system, 

'I')nid.  becatise  we  simply  cannot  afford  it 
aiiv  longer 

The  imperative  need  of  the  Unlterl  states 
today  Is  to  reverse  the  direction  the  economy 
has  taken  under  Democratic  tnismanagenient 
To  accoiniiUsh  this  we  must  ■ 

ill  Reemphasi'/e  the  piimacy  'f  human 
dignity,  self-reliance  and  oi)port unity  for  ill 
citizens,  and  draw  uiion  the  proven  effect i\c- 
iies'  of  the  lice  coinpctii  ive  system  to  main- 
tain them 

(2)  Reduce  the  t;overnnienfs  controls  and 
restrictions  over  persona!  treedonis.  and  re- 
turn to  the  States  and  communities  a  larger 
measure  of  public  revenues  and  Increased 
responsibility  for  tlielr  own  atfairs 

iHl  Insure  productive  emiiloyment  for  all 
.Americans,  iirlncljially  bv  enlisting  :iiid  .■^ up- 
porting  the  potentials  of  private  coiniietitlve 
enterprise. 

(4)  Reestablish  government  fiscal  policies 
of  responsibility  and  inter^rlty  and  live  more 
nearly  within  our  national  means 

i5i  Reduce  the  tax  load  on  tlie  worker  and 
investor  over  the  long  run 

(6)  Eliminate  the  hidden  tax  of  inflation 
and  thereby  .stop  the  rise  In  living  costs, 

1 71  liegaln  our  international  financial 
strength  anti  world  res])eci 

(8)  Halt  the  erosion  of  our  free  clioice 
economy  and  renew  its  demonstrated  capa- 
lilllty  to  jirodtice  .solid  economic  growth  in 
which  all  .Americans  can  l.nd  ])ersonKl  iulllll- 
nieni 

I'hus  1968  statement  of  the  economic  goals 
of  the  Republican  Party  describes  the  jier- 
sisiein  weakening,  under  recent  Democratic 
.Administrations,  of  the  foundations  of  our 
ccononilc  and  social  well-being.  It  proposes 
the  alternative  courses  of  action  which  the 
.Anifrican  jjeojile  must  follow  if  the  nation's 
economic  health  is  to  be  restored  and  their 
fundamental   freedom   is   to   be   preserved. 

The  subject  is  particularly  pertinent  now 
because  l.ite  this  year  the  American  people, 
as  voters,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
which  route  the  nation  will  lollow  In  the 
years  ahead. 

In  simple  terms,  we  state  the  ivsues  which 
they   must   decide: 

Shall  the  American  people  be  destined  to 
perpetutil  high  taxes,  to  the  slow  ruin  of 
their  savings  by  Inflation,  to  Irresponsible 
Federal  spending  and  overwhelming  debt,  to 
a  life  of  rule  and  regulation  and  repression 
under  a  powerful  central  bureaucracy,  and 
to  a  continuing  loss  of  personal  freedom  and 
opportunity? 

Taking  the  l.tst  eight  years  as  evidence, 
this  is  the  road  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Or  shall  the  American  people  be  guided 
ar.d  helped  to  goals  of  Individual  opportunity 
and  free  cliolce,  of  incentives  and  rewards 
based  on  merit,  of  sound  and  inflation-free 
money,  of  limited  taxation  and  spending  and 
debt,  of  a  return  to  local  rule  with  less  sub- 
mission to  central  bureaucracy,  and  of  per- 
sonal   fulfillment   and    personal    security? 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  decision  of  the  voters  this  year  can 
resiolve  whether  this  country  settles  into 
the  oblivion  that  history  shows  Inevitably 
comes  to  nations  ruled  to  excess  by  their 
governments,  or  whether  it  moves  ahead  to 
enhanced    greatness    and    to   fulfillment    of 
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:\1-'  ::'>»T'y  iind  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
;    r    I, .    .  's  people 

Rtt-lBtlCAN  ri-iOR[iIN*TlNC  CoMMITTEI 

Marih  1«.  1968.  ^Vtuhtngton.  D  C 

-.TMiMRY        ECONO&UC    COALS    roR     THE    UNITED 

STATES 

Our  nation  has  proeressed  m  personal  well- 
beln(f--ai  n  pace  unnirtfched  in  history-  be- 
Oduae  unr  free  e<-onomli-  system  has  unleashed 
and  effectively  utilized  the  iiK«t  powerful 
productive  force  In  human  sffalrs  the  spirit 
of  individual  endeavor 

Dem<H.-nitlc  AdnilrustrHtluns  have  perslst- 
fiiUv  dispariKed  and  interfered  with  that 
force  and  attempted  u>  install  m  If-s  place  an 
economy  dominated  by  over-centralized  tjov- 
ernment  in  W.v8hliiift.in  In  the  process,  they 
have  subjected  the  American  citizen,  the 
bvislness  convmunlty.  'he  fliianclal  markets, 
the  AMge  .ind  price  structure,  and  our  Inter- 
national finances  to  wrenching  distortions 
which  have  brought  the  nation  to  the  verge 
of  econontlc  and  fiscal  collapse 

The  undent  taslc  facing  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  nation  is  to  restore  to  health 
an  economy  whose  vitality  and  Jynamlsm 
:iiive  been  crippled  by  Democratic  nUsman- 
i^ement  In  this  undertaking,  we  seek  to 
realize  tlie  following  specific  goals 

.'     To   sfrevgthfn    the  economic    foundattom 
^r  anr  personal  freedom 

>>i-  •xper'^iifion  if  rontlnued  econonuc 
progress  and  rlsmsc  levels  of  personal  welfare 
rests  on  our  belief  m  'he  efficacy  of  .\  system 
in  which  men  and  'Afimen  ore  free  to  use 
their  'alent.s  ind  their  prooerty  to  better 
their  lot  in  life,  to  make  «sd  carry  out  their 
indixldual  plans  and  :umil  their  individual 
ambitions  prepared  to  run  risks  in  order  to 
eani  proportion. ite  rewards 

The  Republican  Party  beeks  to  keep  open 
the  po5»lbllltles  for  every  American  to  .-ichlere 
his  :ullest  potential,  to  be  somebody  ind  to 
have  something  This  is  In  the  mainstream 
not  only  of  our  ?reat  economic  •radltloas.  but 
of  our  most  deeply  held  poUtlc.iI  beliefs  .is 
well 

Because  we  ,ire  persuaded  of  the  mutual 
interdependence  of  economic  freedom  and 
political  freedom  we  believe  'hat  dlscriml- 
:iat;  >n  in  houUng  and  education  employ- 
ment .ind  medical  care,  or  wherever  It  ap- 
pe.ini  13  inttilerable 

Precisely  because  of  our  commitment  to 
political  freedom,  we  deplore  any  trend  to- 
ward supplanting  private  by  public  economic 
activity  Only  in  .i  free  competitive  economy 
with  Its  wide  dispersion  of  economic  power 
IS  It  possible  to  achieve  the  decentralization 
of  political  power  which  Is  essential  in  a 
republic  The  Republican  P.irty  has  there- 
fore ■  onslstentlv  defended  the  idea  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  supporter  .md  not  the 
destroyer  of  the  free  economy.  Concretely,  we 
believe  that 

The  Federal  irovernment  should  create  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  m.irket  economy  by  encourag- 
ing private  initiative  by  curbing  monopolis- 
tic tendencies  ( whether  of  business  or  la- 
bor i.  by  avoiding  g>.ivernmental  encrotch- 
ment  on  the  private  economy,  and  by  cArry- 
Ing  our  as  much  of  its  own  work  as  Is  prac- 
tical through  private  enterprise 

The  Feder.il  government  should  strengthen 
the  foundations  of  the  free  economy  by  build- 
ing a  climate  of  widening  opportunities  for 
all  Americans,  md  by  helping,  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  .ind  the  States  .md  ooniinu- 
nities.  those  unable  to  cope  with  the  hazards 
of  unemployment,  illness,  old  age.  and  blight- 
ed tielghborhtxKls 

Too  many  Americans  In  this  wealthy  na- 
tion live  In  impoverished  circumstances 
through  no  fault  of  -heir  own  The  search 
for  appropnate  remedies  for  these  and  oth- 
er searing  human  i-oncerui  of  our  country  Is 
high  on  'he  .igenda  of  the  Republican  Party 

Me^isures  to  lift  the  Incomes  and  to  re- 
duce   the   dependence    of    our    Impoverished, 


and  disadvantaged  citizens  are  e-.-fii'ii;  if 
our  competitive  etiferprlse  system  n   •  n- 

tlnue  to  function  equitably  and  ettlcieiulv  m 
an  increasingly  complex,  interdependent  in- 
dustrialized society  I  liev  .ire  vual  to  our  Re- 
publican economic  program  which,  in  brief 
is  to  lift  the  celling  over  personal  opportunity 
and  to  establish  a  rtixir  over  the  pit  uf  per- 
i>onal  disaster. 

2    To  -iduce  the  ct^tralizatton  nf  economic 
power  in  Washington 

Under  the  aegis  of  recent  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations, the  Federal  government  has 
vastly  Incrensed  its  ( untrols  over  Ihe  lives  and 
property  of  American  ■.Itlzens  As  the  gov- 
ernnieiu  lias  expanded  the  growth  of  the 
jjrlvite  econ-imy  has  slowed 

Feder.il  prf>gr>im  h,«  been  piled  upon  Fed- 
eral pri>gram  agency  up«in  agency  regula- 
tion upon  reg^ilatlon.  In  a  dizzying  spiral 
that  lias  confused  and  frightened  the  peo- 
ple More  and  more  the  Federal  government 
has  undertaken  to  do  things  for  people  that 
relieve  them  of  the  responsibility  to  do  things 
for  themselves  And  more  .ind  more,  the 
other  levels  of  government  the  villages, 
counties,  cities  and  States — have  yielded  to 
the  fatal  temptation  to  become  permanent 
suppliants    of    the    Federal    payinaster 

A  political  philosophy  which  reduces  to 
"spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect"  may  ap- 
pear to  be  temproarllv  successful  But  even- 
tually, the  people  themselves  must  bear  Its 
twofold  co«ts  fiscal  ruin  and  political  servi- 
tude 

The  number  of  claimants  upon  the  large.sse 
of  the  government  cannot  continuously  In- 
crease and  the  sums  paid  to  them  cannot  be 
continuously  enlarged  without  reaching  the 
point  at  which  the  tmanclal  resources  of 
those  who  are  only  the  i  ontrlbutors  will  be 
exhausted  At  this  point,  the  whole  system 
!s  transformed  into  one  in  which  those  who 
are,  in  one  form  or  another,  taking  from  the 
government,  must  also  give  to  it  But  the 
practice  of  taxing  Peter  to  pay  Paul — applied 
to  the  whole  population — becomes  not  only 
increasingly  futile,  but  increasingly  dan- 
gerous to  freedom 

The  price  that  will  be  paid  for  this  kind 
of  alleged  Great  Six-lety"  Is  the  destruction 
of  the  private  incentives  upon  which  the 
creation  of  real  wealth  depends  and  the  un- 
abatlng  aggrandizement  of  the  power  of  the 
government  .^alled  upon  to  make  good  the 
economic  deficiencies  it  has  itself  brought 
about 

We  believe  that  .in  ever-growing  de- 
pendence ott^overnment  Is  a  sign  of  na- 
tional decay,  not  ^rength  Our  Republican 
task,  therefore,  la^  reaffirm  the  principle  <:t 
local  rule  according  to  which  central  gov- 
ernment i.indertalres  .ictlon  only  when  the 
States  and  local  communities  cannot  ac- 
complish indispensable  lunctions:  to  rettirn 
to  the  States  a  larger  measure  of  public 
revenues  and  responsibility  for  their  own 
atfairs:  to  halt  the  relentless  centralization 
of  the  economy  fostered  bv  Democratic  .Ad- 
ministrations: to  restore  the  consumers  to 
their  essential  basic  control  of  the  competi- 
tive enterprise  system:  and  to  reestablish 
thereby  the  fundamental  connection  between 
economic  freedom  and  our  most  basic  politi- 
cal freedoms 

3  To  promote  >riaj:t"ium  employment 
We  advocate  all  measures  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  opportunities  for  productive  em- 
ployment will  be  available  to  all  those  able 
and  wining  to  work  This  means  the  mobili- 
zation of  all  available  public  and  private  re- 
sources for  training  and  retraining  of  the 
unemployed  and  for  upgrading  the  skills 
Of  those  presently  employed  And  we  should 
achieve  this  objective  without  recourse  to 
inflationary  measures 

We  support  the  extension  and  the  strength- 
ening of  free  collective  bargaining.  Neither 
labor  nor  business  can  prosper  wnthout  each 
other  .At  the  same  time,  the  Republican  Par- 


ty reaffirms  the  p<isltlon  it  has  traditionally 
held  government  does  have  an  ibllgaticjn  to 
tnake  certain  that  neither  management  nor 
unions  wield  power  tn  a  deeree  which  Is  in- 
consistent wlt.h  the  public  interest  Monop- 
•  'ly  power  by  business  or  unions  not  only 
permits  exploitation  of  the  people  as  con- 
sumers but  also  encourages  the  substitution 
of  government  control  ...f  the  economy  lor 
consumer  control  thnugh  tree  competitive 
markets 

The  experience  of  Democratic  Administra- 
tions with  ■  guideposts"  for  wages  and  prices 
has  made  It  abundantly  clear  that.  In  the 
absence  of  proper  economic  policies,  they  are 
unenforceable  and  inequitable  As  exhorta- 
tions they  are  ineffective  To  i  he  extent  that 
they  become  coercive,  they  are  far-reaching 
Interventions  Inconsistent  with  the  tree  eco- 
nomy, and  represent  merely  an  attempt  to 
repress  the  .symptoms  of  the  Inflation  that 
has  been  created  They  invite  the  next  step 
overt  wage  and  price  controls,  which  would 
be  destructive  of  the  very  loundatlons  of 
the  free  competitive  economy 

The  Republican  Party  favors  a  broad,  non- 
mnutlonary  program  of  action  to  create  more 
Job  opportunities,  to  reduce  the  existence  and 
impact  of  unemployment,  and  to  lit  more 
people  for  better  Jobs  in  our  growing  .ind 
changing  economy. 

4  To  restore  fi3cal  integrity 

We  condemn  the  wanton  spending  of 
DemtHratlc  Administrations,  which  has  left 
the  natloir.s  Iin.mces  In  almost  total  disar- 
ray and  shaken  the  confidence  if  .Anierlcan.s 
ind  of  the  world.  In  the  health  of  the  United 
States  economy  and  the  strength  of  our 
monetary  system 

Our  nation  must  return  to  fiscal  sanity. 
The  crisis  of  confidence  which  has  enveloped 
us  can  be  dispelled  only  by  reaffirming  the 
principle-  belittled  by  the  Democratic  .Ad- 
ministrations—that  a  nation  like  a  family, 
must  live  close  to  Its  means  We  must  aban- 
don the  fiscal  hocus-pocus  which  tries  to 
make  It  appear  that  this  is  unnecessary 

The  new  economics"  espousefl  by  Democ- 
ratic Administrations  has  apparently  accept- 
ed permanent  budget  deficits  as  the  appro- 
priate means  r.f  overcoming  what  It  calls  "fis- 
cal drag  "  With  balanced  budgets  thus  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  both  'he  means  and  the 
criteria  .ire  lacking  for  applying  the  fiscal 
brakes  In  time  to  prevent  the  economy  irom 
speeding  to  a  smash-up 

We  advocate  a  return  to  a  "balanced 
budget"  as  a  long  run  goal  of  our  economy, 
recognizing  the  need  to  reUix  the  rule  m 
times  of  emergency  The  balanced  budget  is 
a  rough  fiscal  guide  iind  it  must  be  applied 
with  discretion.  But  It  Is  the  only  constraint 
•ivallable  to  prevent  the  runaway  spending 
and  fiscal  disorder  of  the  kind  Inflicted  upon 
the  country  by  Democratic  .Administrations 

We  deplore  the  Administrations  past  budg- 
et.Txv  legerdemain  In  particular  its  simul- 
taneous use  of  three  different  types  of 
budget  with  the  emphasis  being  placed  on 
whichever  one  shows  the  .smallest  deficit 
Such  tactics  can  only  confuse  and  deceive — 
they  are  the  opposite  of  the  fi.scal  integrity 
which  the  .American  people  require  and  ex- 
pect of  their  government. 

Furthermore,  the  burdens  of  stabilization 
must  be  divided  between  fiscal  policy  and 
monetary  policy  By  placing  too  much  of  this 
burden  on  monetary  police  m  the  absence 
of  fiscal  restraint,  the  .Administration  has 
caused  the  economy  to  oscillate  between  In- 
flation and  near-recession 


The  President's  own  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts.  In  its  1967  report  con- 
demned this  and  other  improper  budget 
practices,  with  the  result  that  long  overdue 
reforms  demanded  by  the  Republican  Party 
have  at  last  been  introduced  into  the  1969 
Budget 
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The  present  fiscal  disorder  allows  of  no 
substitute  Kir  .i  speedy  return  to  a  sensible 
relationship  between  government  receipts 
and  government  expenditures 

5.  To  loutr  tar  tales  m  the  future 

Providing  that  long  run  budget  balance 
becomes  the  (objective  of  jiolicy.  the  Republi- 
can Party  advocates  the  elimination  of  "fis- 
cal drag,"  when  it  exisus.  by  regular  tax  cuts 
rather  than  by  regular  increases  in  Federal 
spending 

Federal  taxes  should  not  be  turned  on  and 
off  arbitrarily  in  effort-s  to  "fine-tune"  the 
economy  The  evidence  shows  that  such 
push-button  manipulation  of  taxes  is  Itself  a 
serious  source  of  cronomic  instability.  The 
Administration  hius  had  to  reverse  its  direc- 
tion several  times  m  the  past  four  years  be- 
cause Its  fine-tuning  was  always  too  late  to 
have  the  lnt<>nded  effect. 

Increasing  public  expendlttires  to  achieve 
long  run  grov^th  promotes  an  unnecessary  en- 
largement of  the  government  and  a  corre- 
sponding diminishment  of  the  labor  and 
capiUil  resources  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  private  economy.  Tax  reduction, 
on  the  other  hand,  induces  a  high  level  of 
economic  activity  by  channelling  a  larger 
sh^ire  of  lescnirces  into  the  private  economy, 
allov^'lng  individuals  to  expand  and  vary  their 
personal  consumjjtion  and  permitting  busi- 
ness organizations  to  increa.se  and  diversify 
their  productive  capacity 

.As  a  means  of  accomplishing  these  objec- 
tives, the  Republican  Pnrtv  recommends 
small  .iiinual  reductions  m  t.ixes.  beginning 
with  the  termination  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
Tax  rates  both  corporate  and  personal,  are 
at  levels  which  iii  the  long  run  must  impair 
the  functlonlnB  of  a  free  competitive  econ- 
omy Obviously,  the  feasibility  of  tax  reduc- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  willingness  and 
the  determination  cf  the  .Administration  In 
power  to  keep  its  expenditures  in  rough  bal- 
ance with  Its  revenues. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  concern  that  recent 
trends  in  government  spending  not  only  pre- 
clude tax  reduction  but  seem  to  necessitate 
tax  increases,  a  .Mtuation  which  mu.st  jeop- 
ardize the  jirospects  for  c^rowth  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  Is  of  the  utnKjst  importance  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President  make  a  resolute 
effort  to  restrain  spending  and  curb  new  ap- 
propriations, thus  making  possible — once  the 
Vietnam  conflict  has  ended — annual  relief  to 
tho  taxpayer. 

6    To  m^wr  pnrr  ^rabilttp 

.A  dollar  of  stiible  purchasing  power  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  strong  and  orderly  prog- 
ress of  our  economy  and  to  the  personal  se- 
curity of  otir  people 

We  deplore  the  attitude  of  Federal  officials 
who  are  soft  f.n  infiation.  We  reject  the  idea 
that  some  inflation  must  be  accepted  because 
the  alternatives  allegedly  are  unemployment 
and  diminished  economic  prowth.  On  the 
contrary,  our  Republican  policies  to  defend 
the  value  of  tiie  dollar  will  promote  growth 
of  output  at  level  [irices,  raise  real  incomes 
of  workers  and  broaden  International  mar- 
kets for  .American  goods.  And  these  develop- 
ments, m  turn,  will  help  to  bring  our  balance 
of  payments  Into  equilibrium. 

Inflation  is  evil  for  many  reasons.  It  In- 
creases the  impoverishment  of  the  poor.  It 
constitutes  a  forcible  and  deceitful  redis- 
tribution of  the  nation's  real  Income  from  the 
weak  I  pensioners  and  others  on  fixed  in- 
comes) to  those  groups  (labor  and  business) 
which,  having  greater  market  power,  are  able 
to  keep  their  wages  and  prices  one  jump 
ahead  of  the  cost-of-living  index.  Carried 
very  far.  inflation  becomes  a  kind  of  govern- 
ment-sanctioned theft  and  ultimately  de- 
stroys the  social  and  political  cohesion  of  any 
society. 

Rationalizing  inflation  as  the  necessary 
"trade-off"  for  greater  employment  and 
faster  economic  growth  can  never  cloak  the 


drastic  decline  m  the  value  of  the  dollar 
which  even  "modest"  price  rises  of  1  to  2 
percent  a  year  bring  about  when  comiKnuuied 
over  long  periods.  Over  the  past  M  years,  the 
purchasing  (xjwer  of  the  dollar  has  been  i  ut 
in  nail.  In  tne  Uist  two  \ears  alone,  the  gen- 
eral price  level  has  risen  over  6  percent.  The 
"low-grade"  annual  Inflation  which  the 
Democratic  Administrations  consider  .in  .ic- 
ceptable  price  for  t;rowth  is  thus  transformed 
into  a  major  cancer  withm  tiie  .-|i.in  f  .i 
generation. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  chronic  inflation  of  recent 
years  .ind  of  the  exceedingly  serious  conse- 
quences at  liome  .iiul  abroad  which  .i  con- 
tinuation of  the  jjresenl  rapid  rate  i-'f  price 
increase  will  entail.  PYir  these  reasons,  the 
Republican  Party  believes  that  j)rice  stiblllty 
should  be  an  explicit  objective  of  government 
policy,  together  with  inaximum  enipl..\nient 
production  and  jiurchasmg  power 

7,  To  regain  a  strong  position  in  the  uiU'rnn- 
f.onal  rroiimi'.ii 

Chronic  deficits  in  the  balance  of  j.>av- 
inents,  and  a  continuously  depreci.itine  cur- 
rency, are  the  result  cf  .i  r.nintrys  .;n('nipt 
to  live  beyond  its  ineins  :,t  l,oine  '.Uiilc 
seeking  to  induce  other  .  uiiines  to  pay  for 
the  difference 

The  day  i.--  j)ast  when  the  j)restige  :ind 
power  of  the  dollar  can  influence  the  surplus 
nations  to  give  uj)  their  <.wn  vital  interests-  - 
in  p.irticular.  their  concern  lor  the  avoidance 
of  inflation— m  i.rder  to  accommodate  our 
.-elf-induleence  In  international  monet;iry 
.itfalrs.  the  jKiwer  o:  decision  ha.s  passed 
humiliatingly  from  our  liands  We  can  regain 
It  only  by  a  return  to  monetary  dlscijiUne 
.lUd  fiscal  sanity  at  home 

We  cannot  emiihasize  to  forcefully  the 
iieed  to  bring  the  ticficjl  in  our  international 
i)ayments-  chronic  now  for  17  years — to  a 
speedy  end  Further  deterioration  of  our 
p  isition  must  lead  to  a  dangerous  erosion  (;f 
:iie  financial  b.ise  on  which  resi.s  our  ability 
to  disch:iri.'e  our  he, ivy  international  rcsjion- 
sibilities. 

For  eight  vears.  Democratic  .Adniinistra- 
tioiis  have  temporized  with  the  balance  of 
payment.s  problem  m  an  attitude  of  com- 
[jl.icency  Rather  than  face  up  to  tlie  diffi- 
cult domestic  decisions  required  to  bring 
it  under  control,  they  postponed  \it.ally  nec- 
essary actions  until  the  situation  came  to  a 
crisis  111  the  final  qup.irtcr  of  1967,  .At  that 
jioint,  they  imposed  ,iiid  proposed  restric- 
tions on  foreign  investment  and  overseas 
travel,  but  again  these  failed  to  attack  the 
lieart  of  the  jjroblem.  wlilch  is  their  <jwn 
economic  mlsmanaBcment  Had  they  exer- 
cised responsible  iJOlicies  m  these  matters 
in  the  preceding  years,  these  recurring  drains 
on  our  gold  supply,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
ruptions of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, would  not  have  occurred  Moreover,  the 
severe  and  unprecedented  ImiitatioriS  that 
have  been  Imposed  on  freedom  of  movement 
for  money  and  .American  citizens  would  not 
have  been  necessary. 

The  Imbalance  m  cur  :oreieii  fin.'incial  af- 
fairs has  also  seriously  compromised  the 
functioning  of  the  international  monetary 
system.  .So-c.illed  "intcrnitiijnal  mo;ie*ary  re- 
form." so  vigorously  advocated  by  tlie  pres- 
ent Administration,  can  never  cure  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  Moreover,  if  stich 
reform  is  to  command  the  support  of  other 
nations,  it  is  imperative  that  it  be  under- 
taken In  a  way  which  will  not  diminish  the 
responsibility  of  the  deficit  countries  to  un- 
dertake necessary  reforms  of  their  internal 
policies.  The  first  order  of  business  for  deficit 
countries — such  as  the  United  .States — is  to 
return  to  Internal  monetary  and  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. This  is  essential  to  the  achievement 
of  external  equilibrium  and  international 
confidence. 

In  respect  to  international  trade,  we  favor 
the  mutual  reduction  of  tariffs  between  this 


nation  and  others,  subject  to  the  proviso  that 
such  reductions  are  truly  recijirocal  and  that 
all  nations  also  undertjike  to  eliminate  noii- 
t.irlff  obstacles  to  trade.  The  Unit<>d  .States 
is  particularly  liandicapped  by  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  such  "bstjtcles  in  other 
countries  We  do  not  believe  In  dismantling 
.11  .American  industry  in  response  to  a  prin- 
ciple that  other  nations  jiieach  Ijiit  do  not 
practice 

We  not<<  also,  with  concern,  that  unless 
tariff  reform  is  accom[)anled  by  internal  re- 
form of  this  nation's  fiscal  and  monetary 
affairs,  the  hoped-for  increases  m  export-s 
will  never  come,  instead,  declines  in  .Ameri- 
can duties  will  result  in  <  ontinued  ujisnrges 
in  imports  with  a  critical  Impact  fin  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  .md  on  domestic 
emplovment 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  we  call  lor 
L'reater  efforts  by  government  to  stimulate 
merchandise  exporUs.  and  to  jiromote  foreign 
tourism  in  this  counlry  Ore, iter  attention 
must  al.so  be  directed  toward  reducing  gov - 
i-rnment  exi)endil  ures  abroad,  while  nialli- 
lainln^:  our  essenti.il  lorei^'ii  ii'.ltcy  objec- 
uves 

S    To  lostrr  human    httterment 

The  sole  purpose  of  economic  growth  is 
the  improvement  of  life  for  the  individual 
The  policies  of  national  government  should 
encourage  and  loster  urowth  m  ,i  way  Ihiit 
ensures  the  most  progress  lor  tho  most 
people  at  the  least  risk  to  the  free  institu- 
tions nf  our  FO(  iety 

Without  economic  growth,  lew  of  ihe 
nation's  objectives  c.iii  be  realized  But 
growih  in  a  free  economy  cannot  be  imposed 
forcibly  by  government  without  risking  in- 
flation on  the  one  hand  and  diminishing 
eco.ioinic  freedom  on  the  other. 

Democratic  Administrations  of  the  I.ist 
eight  years  have  erroneously  placed  their 
emjihasis  on  rate  of  growth  rather  •ban 
C|Uality  of  growth  In  doing  so,  they  have 
elevated  statistical  ijerformaiice  above  the 
satisfaction  of  human  needs  and  huiiian 
desires 

In  the  lace  of  such  inisdlrectlun  i.ur 
cities  have  become  seethinc  caUlrons  of  hate 
and  despair,  their  inhabitants  immersed  in 
jKiverty,  crime,  dirt,  and  longe.stlon  and 
moved  to  violence  by  disillusionment  over 
the    .Administr.ition's    tinfullilled    jironiises 

I.abor-manaeement  relations  have  de- 
teriorated to  a  new'  low  of  tensions  and 
disorder  witli  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes 
in  critical  industries  adding  to  the  general 
uncertainty  and  in  some  cases  impenllng 
i/ublic  health  and  safety 

In  welfare  programs,  cr.nfuslon  .ind  mal- 
administration add  up  to  a  mess  which  lias 
jirodured  crushing  disappointments  for  re- 
cipients, while  laillng  to  give  them  the 
motivation  and  the  skills  needed  to  jilay 
a  respectable  role  in  society 

The  Democratic  jjrograms,  despite  ineir 
exorbit.mt  cost  in  all  the  eU nitnts  described 
m  this  report,  have  failed  to  elevate  a  i.-.rge 
proportion  of  our  people  above  tl-,e  level  i^f 
meagre  subsistence 

The  Republican  Party  jiromises  to  draw 
upon  the  technological  resources  of  the  en- 
tire nation,  including  those  In  Amerlc.n  In- 
dustry, to  find  solutions  to  today's  liuman 
problems.  These  solutions  must  involve 
lieavy  empliasis  on  education  of  (  nildren 
and  adults,  training  and  retraining  of  those 
in  the  labor  force,  and  a.ssistancp  ;n  reloca- 
tion of  the  tmemployed  Thev  also  must  in- 
clude rebuilding  of  welfare  programs  to  elim- 
inate their  stifling  liopelessness  and  to  con- 
stioict  approaches  that  build  personal  pride 
and  self-respect.  They  must  jirovide  a 
sounder  base  for  tlie  farmer  and  remove  lus 
dependence  on  federal  stibsidies  tiiat  are 
subject  to  legislative  whim  They  must  pro- 
vide for  fiscal  and  monet;iry  policies  that 
assure  stable  prices  and  avoid  the  severe  tax 
of  inflation.  Thev  must  stimulate  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  cooperotlve  action  and  understand- 
ing between  Ameiiean  labor  and  manat^e- 
ment  They  miuit  in  short  lUm  the  fantastic 
American  productivity  more  effectively 
toward  elevating  nil  iiflpecta  of  life  to  achieve 
greater  comfort    leisure  imd  satisfaction. 

The  essence  of  the  Republican  goal  of  eco- 
nom.lc  tT'>wth  :s   hunun   ijetterment 


CONCI  LISION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  "f  West  Vimiiua  Mr  Pres- 
ident, i.s  thert'  further  momlnK  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  mnrnir.k;  bu.siness?  If  not,  mcirn- 
Ing  busines.s  is  concluded. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wf.st  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No    1080    S    917 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  seated  b.v  title 

The  Btlt.  Clfrk  A  bill  S  917 »  to  as- 
sist Stale  and  local  srovernments  in  re- 
duclne  "he  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase 
tl'.f  ••fTectiveness.  tairness.  and  coordina- 
tion uf  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  .<vstems  at  all  'evels  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Is  there 
obiectlon  to  tlie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  .ludiciarv.  with  an  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  .is  the  "Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1967" 

TITLE     I-  LAW     ENFORCEMENT     ASSIST- 
ANCE 

DECLAR*TI"NS    AND     PfRPOSE 

Congres..,  finds  that  the  high  Incidence  of 
crime  m  the  United  States  threatens  the 
pe.ice.  security  rind  ^-eneral  welfare  of  the 
N.itlon  ind  its  ritlzens.  To  prevent  crime  and 
to  insure  the  greater  safety  of  the  people,  law 
enforcement  efforts  Tnvist  be  better  coordi- 
nated, intensltted.  md  made  more  effective 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Congress  finds  ftirther  that  crime  Is  essen- 
tially a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with 
hv  State  and  local  governments  If  It  Is  to  be 
controlled  effectively. 

It  Is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  issist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments !n  strengthening  ind  Improving  law 
enforcement  at  every  level  by  national  assist- 
ance It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  1 1  i 
encourage  St.;ites  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  prepare  and  adopt  compre- 
hensive plarvs  based  upon  their  evaluation  of 
State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement; 
i2i  authorize  grants  to  States  and  inlts  of 
local  government  !n  order  to  improve  .ind 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  i3(  encour- 
age research  and  development  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  development  of  new  methods  for  the 
prevention  and  reduction  of  crime  and  the 
detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals 

Part  A— Law  Enforcxment  Assistance 

ADMINISTRATI'iN 

Sec.  lol  a  I  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  a 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 


(hereafter   referred    to   in   thl.s   title   m   "Ad- 
ministration") 

lb)  The  Administration  shall  be  composed 
of  an  Administrator  of  Law  Er.forcement  As- 
sistance and  two  .\3Bocl.ite  Admlnlstrat<->rs  of 
L.aw  Enforcement  .Vssstance.  Aho  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
ad»lce  and  consent  of  the  Senate  No  more 
than  two  members  of  'he  Administration 
shall  be  the  same  political  party,  and  mem- 
t)ers  shall  be  appointed  with  due  regard  to 
their  ntness.  knowledge,  and  experience  lo 
perform  the  functlon.s.  powers,  and  duties 
\ested  in  the  Administration  by  this  title 

ic)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  exercise  all  .^f  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  created  and  established  by  this 
title,  except  as  otherwise  provided 

Part  B — Piannino  CIrants 

Src  201  It  l»  the  purpose  of  this  part 
''I  encouraee  States  and  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  t^i  prepare  .ind  idopt  com- 
prehen.slve  law  enforcement  plans  based  on 
their  ev.vliiation  of  State  and  local  problema 
)f  law  enfi>rcement 

Sec  '202  The  Administration  is  authorized 
lo  m;ilce  L-rnnl*  to  States,  units  L>f  general 
li>cal  government,  or  combinations  ui  such 
States  ;>r  unlta  of  Itical  government  for  pre- 
paring, developing,  it  revising  law  enforce- 
ment plans  to  carry  out  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  section  30'J  Provided,  houexer.  That 
n,'i  unit  rif  general  k>cal  government  ir  com- 
!>ina:lon  of  such  units  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
.-rant  under  this  part  unless  such  unit  or 
combination  lias  a  {>opulatlon  I'f  not  less 
than  Ijftv  thou^iind  persona. 

Sec  203  A  grant  authorized  under  section 
202  <.hall  not  rxceed  W)  per  centum  of  the 
total  coat  of  the  preparation,  development, 
or  revision  of  a  plan. 

Sec.  204.  The  Administration  may  advance 
such  grants  authorized  under  section  J02 
upon  application  for  the  purfKJses  described 
Such  .ippllcatlon  shall  • 

1 1 1  Set  forth  programs  and  activities  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
302. 

i2>  Contain  such  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministration may  prescribe  in  accordance 
with  section  501. 

Part  C  — CiRANTS  for  Law  Enforcement 
Ptm  POSES 

Sbc.  301.  It  13  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  carry  out  programs  and  proj- 
ects to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment. 

SEC  302.  I  a)  The  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States,  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  and  combinations  of 
such  States  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment. Prottded.  however.  That  no  unit  of 
general  local  government  or  combination  of 
?uch  units  shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  unless  such  unit  or  combination 
has  a  popultalon  of  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand persons 

lb)  LTnder  this  part  grants  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  an  application  which  Is  ap- 
proved under  section  303  for — 

(1)  Public  protection.  Including  the  devel- 
opment, demonstration,  evaluation.  Imple- 
mentation, and  purchase  of  methods,  de- 
vices, facilities,  and  equipment  designed  to 
improve  .md  strenKliieii  law  tiit  >rcement 
and  reduce  crime  in  public  and  private 
places. 

(2i  The  recruiting  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  the  training  of  personnel  In  law 
enforcement 

i3i  Public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention  and  encouraging  res[>ect  for  law 
and  order,  including  education  programs 
In  schools  and  prograjns  to  Improve  public 
understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement   agencies 

i4i     Construction    of    buildings    or    other 


physical  facilities  which  would  fulfill  or  Im- 
plement the  purposes  of  this  section 

i5i  The  organization,  education  and 
training  of  special  law  enforcement  units 
to  combat  organized  crime.  Including  the 
establishment  and  development  of  St  ite  or- 
ganized crime  jireventlou  councils,  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  special  Investigative 
and  prosecuting  personnel,  and  the  develop- 
ment <if  systems  tor  collecting,  storing,  und 
dl.ssemlnatlng  information  relating  to  the 
control   of   organized   crime 

i6i  The  organization,  education,  and 
training  of  regular  law  enforcement  officers. 
special  law  enforcement  units,  and  law  en- 
forcement reserve  units  for  the  prevention 
detection,  and  control  of  riots  and  ither 
violent  civil  disorders.  Including  the  acqui- 
sition of  riot  control  equipment 

ici  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
paragraph  (5i  or  i6>  of  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section  may  be  up  to  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project  sppcUled 
in  the  application  for  such  gr.mt  The 
amount  of  any  grant  made  tinder  para- 
graph (41  of  subsection  ibi  of  this  .section 
may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  progr.Tm  or  project  ."-pecined  In  the  appU- 
c.Ttlon  lor  .such  grant  The  amount  of  any 
other  grant  made  under  thl.s  part  mav  be 
up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  or  project  .specified  In  the  applica- 
tion for  such  grant:  Proixdcd  That  no  part 
of  anv  grant  for  the  purpose  of  construc- 
tion of  buildings  or  other  physical  facilities 
shall  be  used  for  Kind  acquisition 

(d>  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  part  may  be  expended  for 
the  compensation  of  personnel  The  amount 
of  any  such  grant  expended  for  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel  .shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  State  or  local  funds  made  avail- 
able to  increase  such  compensation.  The 
limitations  conUilned  In  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  compensation  of  personnel 
for  time  engaged  In  conducting  or  under- 
going training  programs 

Sec.  303  'sl\  .\  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  only  upon  application  Xo  the  Ad- 
ministration, at  such  time  or  times.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
.such  information  as  the  Administration  may 
prescribe  in  accordance  with  section  501. 
Each  such  application  shall  set  forth  a  pro- 
gram for  carrying  out  the  purpxjses  set  forth 
In  section  302  which  is  consistent  with  a 
law  enforcement  plan  developed  bv  the  ap- 
plicant and  approved  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part 

(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
matte  grants  to  an  applicant  under  this  part 
only  If  such  applicant  has  on  file  with  the 
Administration  an  approved  law  enforcement 
plan  which  conforms  with  the  purposes  and 
requirements  of  this  title.  Each  such  plan 
shall — 

1  1  r.nles,s  r,  is  not  practicable  to  do  so.  en- 
compass a  State,  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  combination  of  such  States  or 
units:  and 

(2)  contain  adequate  assurances  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  the 
application,  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and,  t  1  'he  extent  practical,  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  that  the  applicant  would, 
In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  make 
available  for  law  enforcement. 

'c)  The  Administration  may  approve  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  this  part  or  any 
modifications  thereof,  only  if  each  such  ap- 
plication meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
subsections  lai  and  (b)  of  this  section.  In 
Implementing  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tion shall — 

■  1 1  encourage  plans  which  encompass  en- 
tire n.etropolltan  areas; 

1 2)  encourage  plans  which  are  related  to 
and  coordinate  with  other  relevant  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  plans  and  systems: 
and 

1 3 1  encourage  plans  which  deal  with  the 
problems  and   provide  for   the   Improvement 
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of  all  law  enforcement  agencies  In   the  area 
encompa.ssed  by  the  plans. 

Sec  ,fU4  lai  in  making  grants  under  this 
part,  the  .Administration  shall  give  special 
empha.sls,  where  .ipproprlate  or  feasible,  to 
programs  end  projects  dealing  with  the  pre- 
vention, detection  and  control  of  organized 
crime  and  of  note  and  other  violent  civil 
disorders 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303  cf  this  part,  until  August  31,  1968. 
the  Administration  Is  authorized  to  make 
grant-s  for  programs  and  projects  dealing  with 
the  prevention,  detection,  and  control  of 
riots  and  (.ther  violent  civil  disorders  on  the 
basis  of  .ipplications  describing  In  detail  the 
programs,  projects  und  costs  of  the  Items  for 
which  the  grants  will  be  used,  and  the  re- 
lationship of  the  programs  and  projects  to 
the  applicant's  general  jirogram  for  the  Im- 
provement of  l.iw  enforcement. 
Part  !>  Thaining  Fducation,  Research, 
Demonstration,   and   Special   Grants 

.Sec  401  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  It  and  encourage  training,  educa- 
tion, research,  and  development  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  I.iw  enforcement  and  de- 
veloping new  methods  for  the  prevention  and 
reduction  of  crime,  and  the  detection  and 
.ipprehensioii  of  criminals. 

Sec.  402  lai  Ttiere  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  n  National  Insti- 
tute of  1  aw  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice (hereifter  referred  to  In  this  part  as 
"Institute"  I  The  Institute  shall  be  under 
the  i:eneral  authority  of  the  Administration. 
It  .sh.iU  lie  under  the  general  authority  of 
the  Administration,  It  shall  be  the  purpose 
c'f  the  Institute  to  encourage  research  and 
development  Xxt  improve  and  strengthen  law 
enforcement. 

I  bi    The  Institute  is  autliorlzed  — 

(1)  to  make  grants  to.  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  public  :ieencles,  InstitutloiT,  of 
higher  education,  dr  !invat*>  oreanizatK)ns  to 
conduct  research,  lienionstrations,  or  special 
prolect.s  pertaining  to  the  pur|X)ses  described 
m  this  ntle,  Includnig  the  development  of 
new  T  improved  .ipproaches.  techniques. 
system.s,  equipment,  and  devices  to  Improve 
and  strengthen  law  enforcement; 

I  2 1  to  make  continuing  studies  and  under- 
fake  programs  of  research  to  develop  new  or 
Improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems. 
eqiUpment,  and  devices  to  improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  enectlveness  of  projects 
or  programs  carried  out  under  this  title; 

(3)  to  carry  out  programs  of  behavioral 
research  designed  to  [jrovide  more  accurate 
miormation  on  the  tauses  of  crime  and  the 
etfectivenes.s  of  various  means  of  preventing 
crime,  and  to  evaluate  the  success  of  correc- 
tional procedures; 

1 4 1  to  make  recommendations  for  action 
Vshich  can  be  taken  by  Federal.  State,  and 
;.x;al  governments  and  by  private  persons 
and  organizations  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement; 

i5i  To  carry  out  i)rograins  of  Instructional 
:LSSlstance  consisting  of  research  fellowships 
for  the  programs  provided  under  this  section, 
and  special  workshops  for  the  presentation 
and  dissemination  of  informatior  resulting 
from  research,  demonstrations,  and  special 
projects   authorized   by  this  title. 

(6)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  obtained 
by  the  Institute  or  other  Federal  agencies, 
public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  private  organizations  engaged  in 
projects  under  this  title,  Including  informa- 
tion relating  to  new  or  improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement; 
and 

(7)  to  establish  a  research  center  to  carry 
out  the  programs  described  In  this  section. 

Sec.  403  A  grant  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 


total  cost  of  each  project  for  which  such 
grant  Is  made.  The  .Administration  shall  re- 
quire, whenever  feasible,  a.s  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  a  grant  under  this  part,  that  the 
recipient  contribute  money,  l.icilities,  or 
services  to  carry  out  the  purpose  lor  which 
the  grant  Is  sought. 

Sec.    404.    (a)    The   Director   of    the   Fed- 
eral  Bureau   of  Investigation   Is   authorized 


(1)  establish  and  londuct  tiaining  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion National  Academy  at  Quantico.  Virginia, 
to  provide,  at  the  request  of  .i  State  or  unit 
of  local  government,  training  lor  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  personnel; 

(2)  develop  new  or  improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  .aid  UevU  es 
to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement; 
and 

(3)  assist  In  conducting,  at  the  request  of 
a  State  or  unit  of  local  government,  I'jcal 
and  regional  training  progr.uns  lor  the  tr.an- 
ing  of  St:ite  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Such  training  shall  be  provided  only 
for  persons  actually  employed  as  State  police 
or  highway  patrol,  jjolice  oi  ,i  unit  of  lo- 
cal government,  .sheriffs  and  tlielr  deputies. 
and  such  other  persons  as  the  .Si.ite  or  unit 
may  nomln.ite  for  police  training  while  such 
per.sons  are  acttially  employed  as  officers  of 
such  Stiite  or  unit. 

lb)  In  the  exercise  ol  tlie  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  established  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Director  of  ihe  1-ederal  Bureau  ol 
Investigation  shall  be  under  'he  gener.il  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  Cicneral 

Sec.  405.  la)  Subject  to  the  jjrovtsions  of 
this  section,  the  Law  Enlorcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  lyes  I  79  suit.  H28I  is  repealed; 
Provided.  That — 

il)  The  .'\dminlstr.ition.  it  liie  .'\ttorney 
General  until  .such  tune  a.s  the  members  ol 
the  Administration  are  appointed.  Is  autlior- 
lzed to  obligate  lunds  lor  the  continuation  ol 
jirojects  approved  under  the  Law  EnKTce- 
ment  Assistance  Act  of  1965  ])rior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  ihat 
such  approval  provided  lor  continuation. 

(2)  Any  funds  obligated  under  .subsection 
(1)  of  this  section  and  all  activities  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  review  under  .subsec- 
tion (3)  of  this  section  may  be  earned  out 
with  funds  previously  .ippropriated  and 
funds  appropriated  jitusuant  to  tills  title. 

(3)  Immediately  upon  establisliment  of  the 
Administration,  it  shall  be  its  duly  to  study. 
review,  and  evaluate  projects  and  programs 
funded  under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965.  Continuation  (jf  projects 
and  programs  under  subsections  i  1  i  and  i2i 
of  this  section  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Administration. 

Sec  406.  la)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (O  of  this  section,  the 
Administration  is  authorized,  after  appropri- 
ate consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  to  carry  out  programs  of  academic 
educational  assistance  to  Improve  and 
strengthen   law  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  make,  and  make,  pay- 
ments to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  loans,  not  exceeding  $1,800  per  academic 
year  to  any  person,  to  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  In  undergraduate  or  graduate 
programs  approved  by  the  Administration 
and  leading  to  degrees  or  certificates  In  areas 
directly  related  to  law  enforcement  or  pre- 
paring for  employment  in  law  enforcement, 
with  special  consideration  to  police  or  cor- 
rectl6nal  personnel  of  States  or  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  on  academic  leave 
to  earn  such  degrees  or  certificates.  Loans  to 
persons  assisted  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administration  and  the  institution  offering 
such  programs  may  determine,  except  that 
the  total  amount  of  any  such  loan,  plus  In- 
terest, shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  a  law  enforcement 


agency  at  the  rate  of  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  loans  plus  Interest  for 
each  complete  year  ijf  such  service  or  Its 
equivalent  of  such  service,  as  determined  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Administration. 

(c)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  make,  and  make,  pay- 
ments to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
tuition  and  fees,  not  exceeding  $200  per  aca- 
demic quarter  ct  $300  per  semester  for  any 
person,  for  officers  of  any  publicly  funded  law 
enforcement  agency  enrolled  on  a  full-time 
or  part-time  basis  In  courses  Included  In  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  program  which 
Is  approved  by  the  Administration  and  which 
leads  to  a  degree  or  certificate  In  an  area  re- 
lated to  law  enforcement  or  an  area  suit- 
able for  persons  employed  in  law  enforce- 
ment Assistance  under  this  subsection  may 
be  granted  only  on  behalf  of  an  applicant 
who  enters  into  an  agreement  to  remain  In 
the  service  of  the  law  enforcement  agency 
emiiloymc  such  applicant  for  a  period  of  two 
years  following  completion  of  any  course 
lor  which  payments  are  jjrovided  under  this 
subsection,  and  In  the  event  such  service 
IS  not  completed,  to  repay  the  full  amount 
(if  such  payments  on  such  terms  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Administration  may  prescribe. 

Part  E- Administrative  Provlsions 

.Sec.  M)1.  Tlie  Administration  is  autliorlzed, 
after  appropriate  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  States  .and  units  of  general  local 
government,  to  establish  .such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  as  are  nece.ssary  to  the 
exercise  of  lt,s  l unctions,  and  are  consistent 
vv-ith  the  staled  purpose  (■!  tins  title 

Sec  502,  The  Adminlstr.ition  may  delegate 
to  any  f,rticer  or  official  of  the  Administration, 
or.  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  any  i.mcer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  .such  functions  as  it  deems  appro- 
jiriate. 

Sr.r.  503  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
specified  in  this  title  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
-Administration  shall  not  be  tr.mslerred  else- 
where m  the  Department  of  Justice  unle.ss 
specilically  hereafter  authorized  Ijy  the 
C'oni'rcss. 

Sec.  504.  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
.Adminlstr.ition,  or  upon  authorization  of  the 
Administration,  any  member  thereof  ct  any 
liearmg  examiner  assigned  lo  or  employed  by 
the  Administration,  shall  have  the  power  to 
hold  hearings,  sign  and  issue  subpenas,  ad- 
minister oaths,  examine  witne.sses,  .ind  re- 
ceive evidence  at  any  place  m  the  United 
States  it  mav  designate. 

Sec.  505.  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tiiereof — 

■  1 90 1  Administrator  of  Law  Enlorcement 
.Assistance.'' 

Sec,  506  Section  ull*?  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof^ 

"(126)  .Associate  Administr.it-or  ol  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance," 

Sec  507.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  l.iws,  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees. 
inc'iudmc  hearing  examiners,  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  powers  and  duties 
under  this  title. 

Sec  508.  The  Administration  is  authorized, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  when  appropriate, 
to  use  the  available  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  of  other  Chilian  or  military 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  such  other  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  In  the  establishment 
and  use  of  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
and  facilities  of  the  Administration,  The 
.Administration  is  further  authorized  to  con- 
fer with  and  avail  Itself  of  the  corporation. 
services,  records,  and  facilities  of  State, 
municipal,  or  other  local  agencies. 
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Sec  509  Whenever  the  Administration, 
after  reasonable  nonce  and  opportunity  for 
he.ir:n^  lo  an  applicant  or  a  ijrante*  under 
this  '.:tie  finds  that,  with  respect  to  any 
pavmerit-s  ni  ide  r<r  to  be  nnade  under  this  title. 
there  is  A  subetantial  failure  to  iromply  with — 

(HI    the  provisions  of  this  title; 

ibi  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  title,  or 

(CI  a  plan  or  application  submitted  In 
acordftnre  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Administration  ^hull  notify  such  appli- 
cant >r  s!r  »nt<^  that  further  payments  shall 
not  be  made  ■  ir  in  its  discretion  that  further 
payments  shall  not  be  made  for  activities  In 
which  there  is  such  failure  i  until  there  l»  no 
longer  such  failure 

Sec  510  lai  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
vested  by  this  title  in  the  Administration, 
the  determination  findings  and  -oncluslona 
of  the  Administration  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive UfK)n  all  applicant.^  except  as  here- 
after priivlded 

(  bi  If  the  application  has  been  rejected  or 
an  applicant  has  been  denied  a  i?rant  or  has 
had  I  grant,  or  any  portion  'jf  a  grant,  dls- 
c<jntinued,  or  has  been  given  a  srant  In  a 
lesser  amount  than  such  applicant  believes 
appropriate  under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  .Administration  shall  notify  the  appli- 
cant or  grantee  of  Its  action  and  set  forth 
the  ren3or>  tor  the  action  taken  Whenever  in 
applirant  or  grantee  requests  a  hearing  on 
action  taken  by  the  Administration  on  an 
application  or  a  «rant  the  Administration,  or 
any  authorized  ofllner  thereof,  ii;  authorized 
and  directed  to  hold  such  hearings  or  investi- 
gations at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Ad- 
ministration deems  uecessarv  following 
appropriate  and  adequate  notice  W  such 
.ippiicant;  and  the  rtndmgs  of  fact  and  de- 
termlnatlon.s  made  by  the  Administration 
with  respect  thereto  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, except  .IS  otherwise  provided  herein 

tci  If  such  applicant  la  still  dl.ssatlsfled 
wltli  the  findings  and  determinations  of  the 
.Administration,  foUowlm;  'he  notice  .md 
hearing  provided  for  in  subsection  ibi  ol 
this  section,  a  request  may  be  made  for  re- 
hearing, under  such  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures as  the  Administration  miiv  establish, 
.ind  such  applicant  shall  be  itTorded  an 
opportunity  tc  present  such  additional  in- 
formation as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  and 
per-inenr  to  the  matter  Involved  The  flnd- 
in>fs  and  determinations  of  the  Administra- 
tion, following  such  rehearing,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  parties  concerned, 
e.xcepc  .IS  hereaf'.er  provided 

Sec  511  lai  If  .mv  applicant  or  grantee  Is 
dlasatished  with  the  Administrations  final 
action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  its 
application  or  plan  submitted  under  this 
title,  or  any  appUcaiit  or  grantee  is  dlssatis* 
ned  with  the  .Administrations  final  action 
under  section  5u!)  or  section  510.  such  appli- 
cant or  grantee  may,  within  sixty  days  alter 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  applicant  or  grantee  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted bv  'he  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Ad- 
ministration The  Adm.mstration  shall  there- 
ipon  fi'.e  m  the  court  the  record  o(  the 
pnjceedlngs  on  which  the  action  of  the  Ad- 
iniiilstration  was  based,  as  provided  in  sec- 
•lon  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Cod« 

ibi  The  determinations  and  the  findings 
uf  fact  bv  the  .Administration  If  supported 
Ov  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Administration  to 
take  further  evidence  The  Administration 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings  Such  new  or  mod- 
ified findings  of  fact  or  determinations  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence 


(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Administration  or  to  set  it 
aside,  m  whole  or  m  part  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion   1254  of   title  28.   United  Slates   Code 

Sec  512  Unless  otherwise  specified  m  this 
title  the  .Administration  shall  carry  out  the 
program.s  provided  lor  m  this  title  during 
the  fl.>ical  \ear  ending  June  JO,  1U68.  and  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years 

Src  513  To  Insure  that  all  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  programs  under  this 
title  Is  carried  '.lUt  In  a  coordinated  manner, 
the  Administration  Is  authorized  to  request 
any  Federal  depwrtnient  or  agency  to  supply 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  material  as  the  .Admlnlstnition  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  title  Each  such  department  or  agency 
is  aiithorl/.ed  to  cooperate  with  the  Adminis- 
tration and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
to  furnish  such  materials  to  the  Adminis- 
tration Ain  Ft'denil  department  or  .igency 
engaged  in  administering  programs  related  to 
this  title  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable consult  with  and  seek  .idvlce  from 
'he  Administration  to  insure  fully  coordi- 
nated efforts,  and  the  Administration  shall 
undertake   lo  ciMirdlnate  such   efforts. 

.Sec.  514  The  .Administration  may  arrange 
with  and  reimburse  the  heads  '>f  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  its  functions  under  this 
•.itle 

Sec  515  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized - 

uii  to  conduct  eviiltiatlon  studies  fif  the 
pri.>granvs  and  activities  .isslsted  under  this 
title: 

lb)  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate statistics  and  other  information 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  several  States;  .uid 

ici  to  cooperate  with  .ind  render  tcchnl- 
c.ii  :is5lstance  to  states,  units  of  general  local 
i;i>vernment  combinations  of  such  States  or 
tiuts.  or  other  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations,  'ir  insutullons  in  matters  re- 
lating to  law?  enforcement. 

Sec.  516  tai  Payments  under  this  title 
may  be  made  in  installments,  .ind  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  .is  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration. 

lb)  Not  more  than  12  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  fo'  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be  used 
wuhm  any  one  State  except  that  this  limi- 
tation shall  not  apply  to  grants  made  pur- 
suant to  part  D. 

3EC.  517  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  such  technical  or  other  advisory 
c  ommlttees  to  advise  the  Administration  with 
respect  fo  the  .idmliustrailon  of  this  title 
as  It  deems  necessary  Members  of  such  com- 
mittees not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the 
Uniied  States,  while  attending  meetings  of 
•he  committees,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  lo  be  fixed  by  the 
Administration  but  not  exceeding  $75  per 
diem,  and  while  uway  from  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  Slates  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

Sec.  518  lui  Nothing  contained  in  this 
title  or  any  other  Act  ahsiil  t>e  construed  to 
.luihorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  any 
police  force  or  any  other  law  enforcement 
agency  of  any  State  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof 

ibi  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  law  nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authonze  the  Administra- 
tion ill  to  require,  or  condition  the  avail- 
ability or  iunount  of  a  grant  upon,  the  adop- 


tion by  an  applicant  or  grantee  under  this 
title  of  a  percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or 
other  progrum  to  .ichieve  racial  balance  or 
to  ellniln.ite  racial  imbalance  m  any  law  en- 
forcement agency,  or  i2)  to  deny  or  discon- 
tinue .1  grant  because  of  the  refusal  of  an 
.ipphcant  or  grantee  under  this  title  to  .cdopt 
such  a  ratio   system,  or  other  program 

Sec  519  On  Mr  before  August  31.  I'JGS.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Administration  th.ill 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
on  activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

Sec  520  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  .mthorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sums  of  »1U0.111.000  for  the  li.sc.il 
years  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  June  30,  1969, 
S300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  \ear  ending  June 
30,  1970,  .ind  for  succeeding  li.-^cal  \(irs  -u -h 
sums  as  the  Congress  might  authorize  P'o- 
iidfd.  Imwerrr.  That  of  the  .iniount  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  vears  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  June  30.  1969— 

lai  the  sum  of  *25,000,000  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  part  B; 

ibi  the  sum  of  $50.000  000  shall  be  tor  the 
purposes  of  part  C.  il  which  amount - 

ill  not  more  than  *  2  500,000  shall  be  lor 
the  purposes  of  section  302 1  b  i  1 3 1 ; 

i2i  not  more  than  »15.uO0.O00  shall  be  lor 
the  purposes  of  section  302(bii5).  of  v^hich 
not  more  than  $1,000,000  may  lie  u.se<l  within 
any  one  State. 

(3  I  not  more  than  •JISOOOOOO  shall  be  lor 
the  purposes  of  section  302ibii6l;   and 

i4i  not  more  than  $10  000,000  shall  be  for 
the  purposes  of  correction  probation,  .md 
parole;  and 

(c»  the  sum  of  .*25, 11 1.000  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  part  D.  of  which  $5,111,000  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  section  404  .md  not 
more  than  $10.000,000  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  406 

Sec  521  The  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  under  this  title  to  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  or  combination  of 
such  units  only  if — 

lal  the  applicant  certifies  that  it  has  sub- 
mitted a  copy  of  its  .ippUcatlon  to  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State,  .md,  where  ;ipproprl- 
ale.  the  State  law  enforcement  agency  in 
which  such  unit  or  combination  of  such 
units  Is  located;  and 

lb)  such  chief  executive  and.  where  :ip- 
proprlale,  the  State  law  enforcement  .igency 
have  been  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
not  exceeding  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  application  lo  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministration in  writing  an  evaluation  of  the 
project  set  forth  in  the  application  Such 
evaluation  shall  Include  comments  on  the 
relationship  of  the  application  to  other  ap- 
plications then  pending,  ;ind  to  exlstlne  or 
proposed  plans  In  the  State  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  to  and  improve- 
ments in  law  enforcement.  If  an  application 
is  submitted  by  a  combination  of  units  of 
general  local  government  which  is  located 
in  more  than  one  State,  such  application 
must  be  submitted  to  the  chief  executive, 
.md  where  appropriate,  the  State  law  en- 
forcement .Igency.  of  each  State  in  which  the 
combination  of  such  units  is  located. 

Sec.  522.  la)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  ^uch  records  as  the 
.Administration  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  .md 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  .md 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit 

ibi  The  Administration  and  the  Comp- 
troller Cieneral  of  the  United  .States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  purpose  of  audit  and 
exanunations  to  any  books,  documents. 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipients  that  are 
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pertinent   t<i   the  trnmis  received   under  this 
title 

Sfc  523  Section  ;i334  of  title  42,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "law 
enforcement  lacUities."  Immediately  after 
■transportation  facilities  " 

Part  K— Definitions 

Sec  601    As  used  in  this  title- 

lat  Law  enforcement"  means  all  activities 
pertaining  to  crime  prevention  or  reduction 
,ind    enforcement    of   the   criminal   law. 

ibi  Organized  crime"  means  the  unlaw- 
ful activities  of  the  members  of  a  highly 
organized,  iliscipliued  association  engaged  in 
supplyiiig  illegal  (..oods  and  services,  includ- 
ing but  not  Inr.Ucd  to  f^aniblmg.  prostitution, 
loan  sharking,  narcotics  labor  racketeering, 
and  other  unlawful  activities  of  members  of 
such  organizations 

ici  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
St-ites.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth <if  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States 

id  I  "Unit  of  general  local  goveriiment" 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  tov^'ii. 
horouKh.  parish  v  lUaee.  or  other  general  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

lei  C'ombiiiation"  as  applied  to  States  or 
units  of  general  local  ^'overnment  means  any 
grouping  or  joliiing  tmjether  of  such  States 
or  units  for  the  [xirpose  of  preparing,  devel- 
oping, or  implementing  .i  law  enforcement 
plan. 

(f )  "Construction"  means  the  erection,  ac- 
quisition, expansion,  or  repair  (but  not  in- 
cUuiing  minor  remodeling  or  minor  repairs) 
of  new  or  existing  buildings  or  other  physi- 
cal facilities,  and  the  actiuisltion  or  InsUil- 
lation  of  init.il  equipment  therefor. 

I  g)  ".State  l.iw  enf<ircement  agency"  means 
an  agency  established  pursuant  to  State  law 
or  established  by  the  chief  executive  for  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  or  an  existing  agency 
so  dosmnated,  which  agency  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  law  enforcement  officials 
within  such  State. 

ih)  "State  organized  crime  prevention 
council"  means  a  council  composed  of  not 
more  than  seven  persons  est^iblished  pursu- 
ant to  State  law  or  est;ibllKhed  by  the  chief 
executive  it  the  State  lor  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  or  an  existliiK  agency  so  designated, 
which  council  shall  be  broadly  representative 
of  l.iw  enforcement  officials  within  such 
State  and  whose  members  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  shall  be  knowledgeable 
m  the  prevention  und  control  of  organized 
crime. 

ill  "Metropolitiin  area"  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
w  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as 
the  .Administration  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

ij)  "Public  neency"  means  any  State,  unit 
of  local  government,  combination  of  such 
States  or  units  (T  any  department,  agency,  or 
mstrumenuility  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

k)  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  any  such  Institution  as  defined  by 
section  801 1  a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
r.f  I9R5  '79  Stat.  1269;  20  U.SC.  1141(an, 
ubiect.  however,  to  such  modlflcatJons  and 
extensions  us  the  Administration  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate. 

TITLE     II— ADMISSIBILITY     OF     CONFES- 
SIONS. REVIEWABILITY  OP  ADMISSION 
IN      EVIDENCE      OF      CONFESSIONS      IN 
STATE    CASES,    ADMISSIBILITY   IN    EVI- 
DENCE   OF    EYE    WITNESS    TESTIMONY, 
AND       PROCEDURES       IN       OBTAINING 
WRITS   OF   HABEAS   CORPUS 
Sec  701     lai   Chapter  223,  title   18,  United 
States   Code    i  relating   to  witnesses  and  evi- 
dence i,    IS    amended    by   adding   at    the   end 
thereof  the  luUov^-ing  new  sections: 
"^  3501,  Admissibility  of  confessions 

"lai  In  any  criminal  prosecution  brought 
bv   the  United   States   or   bv   the  District  of 


Columbia,  a  confession,  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion le)  hereof,  shall  be  admissible  in  evi- 
dence if  it  Is  voluntarily  given  Before  such 
confession  is  received  in  evidence,  the  trial 
Judge  shall,  out  of  the  presence  of  the  jury. 
determine  any  issue  us  to  voluntariness  It 
the  trial  Judge  determines  that  the  confes- 
sion was  voluntarily  made  it  shall  be  admit- 
ted In  evidence  and  the  trial  Judge  sliall 
permit  the  Jury  lo  hear  relevant  evidence  on 
the  issue  of  voluntariness  and  shall  instruct 
Ihe  Jury  lo  give  sucli  weight  to  the  confes- 
sion as  the  Jury  feels  it  deserves  under  .ill  the 
circumstances 

"(bi  The  trial  Judge  in  deteriuininit  the 
i.ssue  of  volunlurmess  shall  lake  into  consid- 
eration all  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  giving  of  the  i-onlession,  including  t  1  ) 
the  lime  elapsing  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment of  ihe  defendant  making  the  con- 
fession. If  it  was  made  after  arrest  and  before 
arraignment,  |2|  whether  such  defendant 
knew  the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  he 
was  charged  or  of  which  he  was  suspected  ut 
the  time  of  making  the  confession.  >A) 
whether  or  not  such  defendant  was  udvlsed 
or  knew  that  he  was  not  required  to  make 
any  statement  and  that  un\  ,-.ucli  statenieni 
could  be  used  attalnst  him,  i4)  vvhet.her  or 
not  such  defendant  had  been  advised  pricT  to 
questioning  of  his  right  lo  the  assistance  ol 
counsel;  and  i5)  whether  or  not  such  de- 
fendant was  without  the  u.sslstance  of  coun- 
sel when  questioned  and  v.-hen  giving  such 
confe.ssion 

"The  presence  or  .ibsence  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  lactors  lo  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  jud';e  need  not  be  con- 
clusive on  the  ls.sue  of  \  olunturiness  of  the 
confession, 

"ici  In  any  crinun.il  jirosecuuon  by  the 
Uniied  States  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  confession  made  or  given  by  a  jiersoii  who 
is  a  defendant  therein,  wliile  such  person 
was  under  arrest  or  other  detention  in  liie 
custixiy  of  any  luv^'-enforcement  officer  or 
law-enforcement  agency,  shall  not  be  inad- 
missible solely  because  of  delay  in  bringing 
such  [lerson  before  u  commissioner  or  other 
officer  empowered  to  commit  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  Uniied 
.States  or  of  the  District  <jf  Columbia  if  such 
confession  is  found  by  the  trial  judge  to 
have  been  made  voluntarily  and  if  the  weight 
to  be  given  the  confession  is  left  to  the 
Jury. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  bar  the  udmission  in  evidence  of  any 
confession  made  fir  given  voluntarily  by  uny 
person  to  uny  other  person  without  int,er- 
rogation  by  anyone,  or  at  uny  time  at  which 
the  person  who  made  or  gave  such  confes- 
sion was  not  under  arrest  or  other  detention 

"le)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term 
'confession'  means  uny  confession  of  guilt 
of  any  criminal  offense  or  any  selfmcrimi- 
nating  statement  made  or  ^:iven  orally  or  in 
v^Ti'iim. 

"S;  3502.  Reviewability    of    admission    in    evi- 
dence of  confe.ssions  in  .State  cases 

"Neither  the  .Supreme  Court  nor  uny  in- 
ferior court  ordained  und  established  by 
Congress  under  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  review  or  lo  reverse,  vacate 
modify,  or  disturb  in  any  way,  a  ruliiig  of 
any  trial  court  of  any  State  In  uny  criminal 
prosecution  admitting  in  evidence  as  volun- 
tarily made  an  admission  or  confe.ssion  of  an 
accused  if  such  ruling  has  been  affirmed  or 
otherwise  upheld  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  having  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
cause.     . 

"5  3503.  Admissibility  in  evidence  (jf  eye  wit- 
ness testimony 

"The  testimony  of  u  witness  that  he  ,s,iw 
the  accused  commit  or  partlciixite  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime  for  which  the  ,"ic- 
cused  is  being  tried  shall  be  admissible  into 
evidence   in    a   criminal    prosecution    m    any 


trial  court  ordained  und  established  under 
article  III  of  the  Constitutioii  of  the  United 
.states;  and  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor 
any  inferior  .ipiiellute  court  ordained  and 
established  by  the  Congress  under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  .Stales  shall 
have  juri.sdlction  to  review,  reverse,  vacate, 
modify,  or  disturb  m  .my  way  a  ruling  of 
such  a  trial  court  or  uny  trial  cmirt  m  ,my 
si.ite,  territory,  district,  commoiiwe,iUh,  or 
otlier  jiossesslon  of  ihe  United  Slates  .id- 
initting  m  evidence  in  .iny  criminal  ])rosec\i- 
lion  the  testimony  ol  .i  witness  that  lie  s.iw 
Ihe  .iccused  commit  or  participate  in  'he 
commission  of  the  crime  lor  which  the  ac- 
cused IS  tried 

ibi  The  seclion  analysis  ol  tiiit  f  hajner  is 
umended  by  uddmu  .it  ihe  end  ihereol  ihe 
loiiowmi;  new  items 

■  ;i5ni     Admissibility  of  confessions 

■  :i,'in2    Reviewability  of  admisston  in  evideiii  e 

if  conlessions  in  .Sl.ile  cases 
:i,oO;i    .Admissibility   in   evidence  of   eye   wit- 
ness testimony." 

SEC  702  lai  Chapter  15:i,  title  'JH.  United 
.Slates  Code  irel.itlng  to  habeas  corpus),  is 
amended  liy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihe 
lollowlng  new  section: 

'  s  2256    Procedures    in     obl.iinmg    writs    of 
habeas  corpus 

'The  judgment  of  u  court  of  ii  .State  upon 
u  plea  or  verdict  of  guilty  in  .i  criminal  action 
shall  be  conclusive  v.lth  respect  to  all  (jues- 
tions  of  l.iw  or  f.ict  which  were  determined, 
or  which  could  h.ive  been  determined,  m  th  it 
uction  until  such  Judgment  is  reversed  v.i- 
cuted,  or  modified  by  u  court  having  juri,--- 
diction  lo  review  tiy  up])cal  or  certiorari  such 
judgment;  and  neither  the  .Supreme  Court 
nor  .iny  inferior  court  ordained  and  esub- 
l;shed  by  Congress  under  article  III  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  .States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  reverse,  vacate  or  mrKhfy  any 
such  Judgment  of  a  State  (,'ouri  except  uiw>n 
appeal  Irom  or  writ  of  certiorari  granted  to 
review  u  determinution  mide  with  respect 
to  sucii  judument  upon  review  thereof  by 
t!ie  highest  court  of  that  State  having  Juris- 
diction to  revlevv'  such  Judgment 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter 
is  amended  Ijy  :;ddinL'  at  the  i  nd  tliereot  the 
following  new  item 

"?  2256     Procedures    in    obt.iiniiitr    writs    of 
liabeas  corpus 

IULI-.      Ill-  WIRETAPPING      .AND      I.LLC- 
TRO.N'IC    SURVEILI.ANCK 

}  INDINOS 

Sec.  801.  On  the  basis  of  iis  own  investi- 
aations  and  of  published  studies,  the  Con- 
gress makes  the  following  nndini's' 

I  a )  Wire  communications  .ire  iiornially 
conducted  through  the  use  of  lacililies  which 
lorni  part  <)f  un  interstate  network.  The  same 
facilities  ure  used  for  interstate  and  intra- 
state communications  There  has  Ijeen  exten- 
.t^lve  wiretapping  carried  on  without  legal 
sanctions,  und  without  the  consent  of  uny  of 
the  iiurties  lo  'he  conversation  Electronic, 
mechanical,  and  rjther  inlercpptlnK  devices 
are  being  used  to  overhear  oral  conversations 
made  in  private,  without  the  consent  of  any 
of  the  parties  to  such  comn:unications  The 
foments  of  these  communications  und  evi- 
dence derived  therefrom  are  being  used  by 
inibllc  and  private  parties  as  evidence  in 
court  und  admlnistralivp  proceedings,  and  by 
persons  whose  acllvilies  ..ffect  interstate 
commerce.  The  possession,  manufacture,  dls- 
tri)5ution,  advertising,  und  use  of  these  de- 
vices are  facilitated  by  Interstate  commerce 

lb)  In  order  to  protect  effectively  tl)e 
privacy  of  wire  und  oral  cointiiunlcations.  n 
protect  the  integrity  of  court  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings,  and  to  prevent  the  ob- 
struction of  interstate  commerce,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  define  on  a  uniform 
basis  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  the  Interception  of  v>.'lre  and  oral  com- 
munications may  be  authorized,  to  prohibit 
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any  unauthorized  Interception  of  such  com- 
munications, and  the  use  of  the  contents 
thereof  In  evidence  in  courts  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings 

I  CI  Orsf.inlzed  orlmlnils  malie  extensive 
use  of  wire  ^nd  >ral  conununicailon*  In  their 
criminal  activities  The  Interception  of  such 
communications  to  obtain  evidence  of  the 
commission  3f  crimes  or  to  prevent  their 
Commission  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  law  en- 
forcement and  the  .idmlnlstratlon  of  Justice 

'di  To  safeguard  the  privacy  .if  innocent 
persons,  the  interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications where  none  of  the  parties  to  the 
communlcarlon  hjis  consented  to  the  Inter- 
ception should  be  allowed  .>niy  when  lu- 
thorl/ed  t)y  .t  court  of  i"ompetent  Jurisdiction 
and  should  remain  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  authorizing?  court  Inter- 
■fptlon  of  wire  and  oral  communications 
should  further  be  limited  to  certain  major 
typ>es  of  ofTi-n.^es  and  specific  v'ategorles  of 
crime  with  .issurances  that  the  interception 
Is  juitlfled  and  that  the  Information  .■b- 
talned  thereby  will  not  be  misused 

Sec  8112  Part  I  of  title  18  United  Stares 
Code  IS  .imended  bv  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  foUow:n»{  new  chapter 

CH.\P'rKR   111    WIRE  INTERrFPTION   AND 
INTERf-EPTION  OF  ORAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. I 
"Sm  I 
"2510    Definitions 
2511    Interceptifwi  and  disclosure  of  wire  or 
oral  communications  prohibited 
"2512    Manuf.icture,  distribution,  possession, 
and  .idvertlslng  oi  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication in.<?rceptlng  devices  pro- 
hibited 
"2513    Confisc.i-ion  of  wire  or  oral  canununt- 

cation  intercepting  devices 
■"2514    Immunity  or  witnes-ses 
2515    Prohibition  i>f  use  .vs  evidence  of  inter- 
cepted wire  >T  oral  communications 
■  2516    Authorization  for  Interception  of  wire 

or  oral  cominunlcatlons 
"25'.7    Authorization   for  disclosure   and   use 
of  intercepted  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cations 
2518    Prix-edure  fi>r  interception  of  wire  or 
oral  coram  unlcatlons 
"2519    Reports   concerning    intercepted    wire 

or  oral  communii-atlons. 
"2520    Recovery  Of  civil  damages  autborlzed. 
"5  2510.  Definitions 

"A3  used  In  his  chapter  — 
"I  \t  'wire  ccnnmutucation'  means  any  com- 
munication m<ide  In  whole  or  in  part  through 
the  use  of  facilities  for  the  Tansmlaslon  of 
communications  by  the  ;Ud  ot  wire,  cable,  or 
other  like  connection  between  the  point  of 
jrljfln  .tnd  the  ptilnt  o:  reception  furnished 
or  operated  by  any  person  engaged  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  In  providing  ir  iperating  3UCh 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  communications; 

"r2»  oral  communication'  means  anv  oral 
communication  uttered  by  a  person  exhibit- 
ing an  expectiition  that  such  communication 
is  not  subject  to  interception  under  circum- 
stances Justifying  .such  expectation; 

"I  3 1     State'  means  anv  State  of  the  United 
States,   the   District   of  Columbia,   the  Com- 
m  uiweaith  of  Puerto  Rico    and  any  territory 
•  r  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"i4i  intercept'  means  the  aural  acquisi- 
tion of  the  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication through  the  use  of  any  elec- 
tronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device. 

■  i5i  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  de- 
vice' means  any  device  or  apparatus  which 
can  be  used  to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral 
communication  other  than — 

'  lai  any  telephone  nr  telegr;iph  instru- 
ment, equipment  or  facility  ur  any  compo- 
nent thereof  ii  furnished  to  the  subscriber 
or  user  by  a  communications  common  car- 
rier In  the  ordlnarv  course  of  its  business 
and  being  used  by  the  subscriber  or  user  in 


the  ordinary  course  of  Its  business;  or  (11) 
being  used  by  a  communications  common 
carrier  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business, 
or  by  an  investlgutlve  or  law  enfurcement 
officer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duties; 
ibi  a  Hearing  .ud  ur  similar  device  being 
used  lo  correct  subnormal  hearing  to  not 
better  than  normal; 

"id  I  person'  means  aiiv  fmployee.  or  agent 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  and  any  Individual, 
partnership,  .issoclatlon.  )oliit  stock  com- 
pany,  trust,  or  Corporation 

■■i7i  Investigative  .T  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer' means  any  ufflcer  uf  tlie  United  .States 
or  of  a  State  ur  poiitlcal  xulxlUislon  thereof. 
who  is  empi'Wered  bv  law  to  conduct  iiuestl- 
garionn  ;>f  or  to  make  arrests  for  otTenses 
enumerated  in  this  I'hapter,  and  any  attor- 
ney authorized  by  :.iw  lo  pro«ecuie  or  par- 
ticipate in  the  prosecution  i»f  such  offenses; 
i8i  L'ont4-nLB'  when  used  with  respect 
to  any  wire  or  oral  .■umniuiilcatlon.  .ncludes 
any  informntion  coiicpri'iin»  iMe  identity  of 
the  pirties  to  xiich  onmnuiiucttiion  or  the 
existence  substance  purport,  or  meaning  of 
that  C'lmniunlrution; 

■i«i  'Judge  of  competent  jurisdiction' 
means 

'lat  a  Judge  of  a  United  St.;ite«  district 
court  ur  a  United  3tivi<>«  court  o(  appeals, 
and 

■■(Iji  i\  judttr  uf  .iny  court  of  general  vTlmi- 
naj  jurt.idtniun  ot  a  Stat*  who  i»  .iutimrued 
bv  u  !tt  ituie  oi  that  iState  to  enter  orders 
auiiiorizin<  intrrccpitoii«  oj  vrlre  or  oral 
cominutiications. 

"llOi  ''■ummiioirntion  common  .-arrler' 
thail  have  the  rnnip  mi-.tiuug  which  is  given 
the  term  lommon  carrier'  ov  A-ction  I63ihi 
of  tUle  47  ol  the  United  states  Code:  and 

"(111     aggrieved   person'   means   a   person 
who  w»w  »  party  to  .my  intercepted  wire  or 
or.il    cf>mmunlcation    or    ..     person    against 
wnom  the  interception  wat  directed 
i  2511   Interception  and  disclosure  of  wire  or 
oral  cimmuiil.  atlon*  prohibited 
■■1)    Except  .1*  otherwise  specihcally  pro- 
vided in  this  chapter  .inv  t>rrson  who — 

■■•ai  wUlfullv  intercepu.  endeavors  to  in- 
tercept, or  procures  unv  •.)ther  .lerson  to  in- 
tercept or  endeavcr  lo  intercept,  any  wire  or 
.iral  I'ommumcailon: 

■ibi  wiUfullr  Ubes.  endeavors  to  use.  or 
procures  any  i.ither  person  to  use  or  endeavor 
to  use  .iny  electronic,  mechanic.il.  or  other 
device  to  intercept  any  oral  comunlcatlon 
when — 

"111  such  device  Is  .-ilflxed  to,  or  otherwise 
transmits  .i  signal  through,  a  wire,  cable, 
or  other  like  connection  used  in  wire  com- 
mtinicatlon;  or 

"ill  I  such  device  transmits  communica- 
tions by  radio,  or  interteres  with  the  trans- 
mission of  such  tommunlc.itlon;  or 

"I  HI  I  such  person  knows,  or  has  reason  to 
know,  that  such  device  ur  any  component 
thereof  has  been  sent  through  the  mall  or 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; or 

"ilvi  such  use  or  endeavor  to  vise  lAi 
takes  place  on  the  premises  of  any  business 
or  other  commercial  establishment  the  opera- 
tions of  which  affect  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  (Bl  obtains  or  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Information  relating  to  the 
operations  of  any  business  or  other  oommer- 
cial  establishment  the  operations  of  which 
affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce    or 

"(VI  such  person  acts  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States." 

"(c)  willfully  discloses,  or  endeavors  to 
disclose,  to  any  other  person  the  contents 
of  any  wire  or  oral  communication,  knowing 
or  having  reason  to  know  that  the  informa- 
tion wa.s  obtained  through  the  Interception 
of  a  wire  or  oral  oommunlcatlon  in  violation 
of  this  subsection;  or 


"(di  willfully  uses,  or  endeavors  to  use. 
the  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  comnuinlca- 
tlon.  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that 
the  information  was  obtained  through  the 
interception  of  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
In  violation  of  this  subsection. 

shall  be  lined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  im- 
prisoned  not  more  than   tive  years,  or  both. 

'  (2)iai  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
this  chapter  for  an  operator  of  a  switch- 
board, or  an  officer,  empi  i\ee  or  .igent  of  ;iny 
communication  common  carrier,  whose  fa- 
cilities lire  u-ed  in  the  transmission  of  a 
wire  communication,  to  Intercept,  disclose. 
or  use  that  <  ommunlcatlon  in  the  ni.>rraal 
course  of  his  employment  while  engaged  in 
any  lu-tlvlty  which  Is  a  necessary  inrkipnt 
to  the  rendition  of  his  service  or  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  or  property  of  the  car- 
rier of  such  communication:  Provided  That 
said  communication  common  carriers  shall 
r.:>t  xitlllze  service  observing  t>r  random 
monitoring  except  for  mechanical  or  .^-ervlce 
quality  control  checks 

"ibi  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
chapter  for  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
in  the  normal  course  of  his  employment  and 
In  discharge  of  the  monitoring  responsibil- 
ities exercised  by  the  Commission  in  The  en- 
forcement of  chapter  5  of  title  47  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Intercept  a  wire  com- 
inunlc.itlon,  or  oral  communication  trans- 
mitted by  radio,  or  to  disclose  or  use  the  In- 
formation  thereby  obtained 

ici  It  shall  not  be  unl.iwful  vinder  this 
chiipter  tor  a  party  to  .my  wire  ^r  oral  com- 
munication, or  a  person  given  prior  author- 
ity by  a  party  to  the  communication  to  inter- 
cept such  communication 

"1 3)  Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter 
or  m  section  605  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  .48  Stat  1143;  47  U  S.C  605 1  shall 
limit  the  constitutional  power  of  the  I^resl- 
dent  to  take  such  measiires  .is  he  deems 
necessarv  to  protect  the  Nation  against  ac- 
tual or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile  iicts 
of  a  foreign  power,  to  obtain  foreign  Intel- 
ligence information  deemed  essentLil  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  or  to  protect 
national  security  Information  against  for- 
eign Intelligence  activities  Nor  ."hall  .iny- 
thlng  contained  In  this  chapter  be  deemed 
to  limit  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  to  take  such  measures  is  he  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
bv  force  or  other  unlawful  means,  or  .ig.ilnst 
any  other  clear  and  present  dancer  to  the 
structure  or  existence  of  the  Oovernment 
The  contents  .f  anv  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cation intercepted  bv  ..uthorlty  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  exercise  of  the  foregolne  powers 
may  be  received  in  evidence  In  any  trial  hear- 
ing, or  other  proceeding  only  where  such 
Interception  was  reasonable,  and  shall  not 
be  otherwise  used  or  disclosed  txcept  .is  Is 
necessary  to   implement   that   power 

"5  2512.  Manufacture,    distribution,    posses- 
sion,   and    advertising    of    wire    or 
oral    communication    Intercepting 
devices  prohibited 
"(11    Except  .IS   otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  chapter,  anv  person  who  will- 
fully— 

"la)  sends  through  the  mall,  or  sends  or 
rarrles  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device, 
knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that  the 
design  of  such  device  renders  It  primarily 
useful  for  the  ptirpose  of  the  surreptitious 
interception  n<  -A-Ire  or  oral  communications; 
"lb I  m.antifacturers.  iissembles.  possesses. 
or  sells  any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other 
device,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  the  deslzn  of  such  device  renders  It 
primarily  useful  for  the  purpose  of  the  sur- 
reptitious interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications,  and   that   such   device   or  any 
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component  thereof  has  been  or  will  be  sent 
through  the  mall  or  transported  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  or 

'  ic)  places  in  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
handbill,  or  other  publication  any  advertise- 
ment of— 

"lU  any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other 
device  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  the  design  of  such  device  renders  It 
primarily  useful  for  the  purpxjse  of  the  sur- 
reptitious interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
inunlcatlons; or 

■  ill)  any  other  electronic,  mechanical,  or 
other  device,  where  such  advertisement  pro- 
motee  the  use  of  such  device  for  the  purpose 
of  the  surreptitious  Interception  of  "wire  or 
oral  comnmnicatlons.  knowing  or  having 
reason  to  know  that  such  advertisement  will 
be  sent  throueh  the  mall  or  transported  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  live  years,  or  both. 

"i2i  It  shall  not  he  unl.iwful  under  this 
section  for — 

"(a)  a  communications  common  carrier  or 
an  officer,  agent  or  employee  of.  or  a  per.son 
under  contract  with,  a  communications  com- 
mon carrier,  in  the  normal  course  of  the 
commtinlc  itions  common  (  arrier's  buslnes,s, 
or 

"ibi    ,in  officer,  ugent.  or  employee  if.  or  .i 
person     under    contr.tct     with,     the    United 
States,    a    State,    or    a    politic. il    subdivision 
thereof,  in  the  normal  course  of  the  activities 
of  the  United  States,   a  State,  or  a  ijolitical 
subdivision  i hereof,  to  send  throuijh  the  mail. 
send   or  carrv   la  Intprstite   or   ioreigii  com- 
merce, or  manuf.icture,  a.ssemble.  [K>.sses.s    or 
sell  any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  de- 
vice knowing  or  liavins  reiuson  to  kno■^^•  that 
the  design  oi  .^uch  device  renders  it  jirlm.irily 
useful    :or  the   purpose  of   the  surrepiitiou.s 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  communications 
"5  2513.  Confiscation  of  wire  or  oral  commu- 
nication interccptintr  devices 
"Any  electronic,  tnechanlcnl,  or  other  de- 
vice  used.    rent,   carried,    nianiifactured,   as- 
sembled,   possessed,    sold,    or    advertised    In 
violation   of   section   2511   or  .section  2512   of 
this    chapter    niay    be    seized    and    forfeited 
to  the   United   States.   All   provisions  of  law 
relating    to    <  \  \     the    seizure,    .-ummary    and 
nidlclal  forfeiture,  .ind  condemnation  of  ves- 
sels, vehicles,  merchandise,   and  baggage  for 
violations  of   the  customs  laws  contained  in 
title   19  of  the  United   States  Code.    (2 1    the 
dlsjx)sltiou    of    such    vessels,    vehicles,    mer- 
chandise   .ind  haeeaee  or  'he  proceeds  from 
tlie  sale  thereof,  i3i  the  remission  or  mitiga- 
tion of  such  forfeiture.   t4)    the  compromise 
of  claims,   and    i5i    the  award  of  compensa- 
tion to  Informers  in  respect  of  such  forfeit- 
ures, shall   apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures 
incurred,  or  alleged   to  have  been  Incurred, 
under   the   provisions   of    this   section,   inso- 
Sat  its  applicable  and   not  inconsistent  "with 
the   provisions   cjf   this   section;    except   that 
.t-uch    duties    .is    are    imposed    upon   the   col- 
lector of  customs  or  any  other  person  with 
respect  to  the  seizure    ind  forfeiture  of  ves- 
.■-els.  vehicles,  merchandise,  and  baggage  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  con- 
tained in  title  19  of  the  United  States  Code 
:-hall   be   performed  with  respect  to  seizure 
and    forfeiture   of  electronic,  mechanical,  or 
other  intercepting  devices  under  this  section 
by  such  officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  as 
may    be   authorized    or   designated   for  that 
purpose  by  the  Attorney  General. 
'  j  2514.  Immunity  of  witnesses 

"Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness, or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  by  any  witness.  In  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court  of 
the  United  Statee  Involving  any  violation  of 
this  chapter  or  any  of  the  offenses  enumer- 
ated In  section  2516,  or  any  conspiracy  to 
violate  this  chapter  or  any  of  the  olTenses 


enumerated  In  section  2516  is   necessary   to 
the  public  Interest,  such  United  States  attor- 
ney, upon  the  approval  of  the  .'Attorney  Gen- 
erill.  shall  make  application  to  the  court  that 
the  witness  shall  be  Instructed  to  testify  or 
produce   evidence   subject    to   the   provisions 
of  this  section,  and  uixjii  order  of  the  court 
such    witness    shall    not    be    excused    from 
testifying  or  from  producing  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  on  the  jtround  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to    incriminate    him    or    subject    him    to    u 
penalty  or  forfeiture    No  such  witness  shall 
be   prosecuted   or   subjected    to   any   penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  accotmt  of  any  trans- 
action, matter  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
Is     compelled,     after     having     claimed     his 
privilege      against      self-incrimination.       to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall   testi- 
mony so  compelled  be  used  a.s  evidence  in  any 
criminal  proceeding   i  except  in  ;i  jiroceedlng 
described  ;n  the  next  sentr'ticci    .iitam.'-t   lilni 
in  ;iny  coxirt.  No  witness  shall  be  cxeniiit  un- 
der this  section  from  iirr.i  octitvn  lor  penury 
or   contempt   committed   while   ;-:iving    testi- 
mony   or    ijroduclnu    evidence    under    com- 
pulsion  as   jirovided   m   this  section. 
'  :  2515.    Prohibition    of    use    as   evidence    of 
intercepted  wire  >  r  oral  communi- 
cations 
"Whenever  ;iny  wire  or  oral  communication 
has  been  intercepted,  no  part  of  the  (_ontent>s 
of  such  conimunic.ition  and  no  evklence  de- 
rived ihe-ffroni  may  be  received  in  evidence 
in  any  tri.il.  hearintj.  or  other  priiceeding  ;n 
or  before  ;inv  court,  ttrind  Jury    department 
L.flicer.    iiiieiicy.    rcyuiatory    butiy.    legishitive 
committee,  or  other  authoril\  of  i  ae  United 
.st.ites.    .1    .state,    rir    :t    iioiit^cal    sulxiivision 
thereof    if    the    di.--closure    of    that   informa- 
tion wnuld  Ijp  in  violation  of  t.his  chapter 
".;  2516,  Authorization     lor     interception     rif 
wire  or  oral  cominUiiication,>- 
"111    The    .Mtorney    General,    oi     any    As- 
sistant Attcjrney  General  specltUly  desiei-aited 
Ijy  the  Attorney  General,  mav  authorize  an 
application  to  a  Federal  Judu'e  of  coinpetent 
Jurisdiction  for.  and  such  judge  insiy  ^irant 
in    conformity    with    section    2518    of    this 
chapter   an   order    authorizing   or   ;ipprovlng 
the  interception  tf  wire  or  c>ral  comniunlca- 
tions  by  tiie  Federal  Bureau  rf  Investigation, 
or  a  Federal  agency  having  responsibility  for 
the  investigation  of  the  olTonse  as  to  which 
the  application  is  made,  when   such   inter- 
ception may  jirovlde  or  has  provided  evidence 
of— 

"(a)  any  riflense  punishable  by  death  di 
by  imprisonment  lor  more  than  one  \ear 
under  sections  2274  through  2277  of  title  42 
of  the  United  States  Cixie  (relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  nl 
.1954),  or  under  the  loUowing  chapters  of 
this  title:  chapter  37  i  relating;  to  espionage). 
chapter  105  irelatme  to  sabotage),  or  chap- 
ter  115    (relating   to   treason  i ; 

"(b)  a  violation  d  .'-ection  186  or  section 
501(c)  of  title  29.  United  States  Code  (deal- 
ing with  restrictions  en  payment,';  and  loans 
to  labor  organizations! ,  or  any  <.iHense  ■v^'hlch 
involves  murder,  kidnappinc,  robbery,  or 
extortion,  and  which  is  jmnishable  under 
this  title; 

"(c)  any  offense  which  is  punishable  under 
the  following  sections  of  this  title;  section 
201  (bribery  of  public  officials  and  -witnesses) . 
section  224  (bribery  in  sjxirtlng  contests), 
section  1084  (transmission  of  wagerinc  in- 
formation), section  1503  (influencing  or  In- 
juring an  officer,  Juror,  or  witness  generally), 
section  1510  (obstruction  of  criminal  Investi- 
gations), section  1751  (Presidential  assassi- 
nations, kidnapping,  and  assault),  section 
1951  (Interference  with  commerce  by  threats 
or  -violence),  section  1952  (interstate  and 
foreign  travel  or  transportation  In  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises),  section  1954  (offer, 
acceptance,  or  solicitation  to  Influence  opera- 
tions of  employee  benefit  plan),  or  sections 


2313  and  2314    (Interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  property ) ; 

-'(dl  any  offense  involving  counterfeiting 
punishable  under  section  471,  472.  or  473 
of  this  title; 

"(e)  any  offense  involving  bankruptcy 
fratid  or  the  manufacture,  importation,  re- 
ceiving, concealment,  buying.  .'~elling.  or 
otherwise  dealing  in  narcotic  drugs,  mari- 
huana, i.>r  other  dangerous  drugs,  punishable 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States;  or 

'  (fi  any  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  offenses 

"(2)  The  principal  jirosecut inu  attorney  of 
any  .State,  or  the  jjrincipal  ijrosecuting  attor- 
ney of  any  political  sulidivislon  thereof.  If 
such  attorney  is  authorl/.ed  by  a  statute  of 
that  State  to  make  application  to  a  State 
court  judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  an 
order  authorizing  or  approving  the  intercep- 
tion of  wire  or  oral  comnninications,  may 
.,p;-)ly  to  sticli  iudee  for,  and  micIi  judt-'e  may 
gr.iiit  in  conformity  with  .■■erilon  2518  of  this 
chapter  .ind  with  the  applicable  State  st.itute 
an  order  authorizing,  or  approving  the  Inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  comniiUiicatlons  by 
iiivestigati\e  or  law  enforcement  officers  h.iv- 
inu  responsibility  !or  the  investigation  of  the 
olTense  as  tri  -.vliich  the  apiilication  Is  made 
when  such  imerceptlon  may  jiroride  or  lias 
Iirovlded  evidence  of  the  commission  of  ilie 
offense  of  murder,  kidnapping,  gambling,  rob- 
))ery.  bribery,  extortion,  or  dealing  li-i  iiar- 
cotic  drugs,  iniirihuana  or  other  dangeroiis 
(iriu-'s,  or  other  crime  dangerous  to  life,  limb, 
or  jjrojieny.  and  imnlshable  bv  Imprisoiuuent 
!i>r  more  than  one  year,  designated  in  any 
apjjlicable  State  statule  uulhorizing  such 
int'^rceptlon.  or  any  conspiracy  In  commit 
any  of  the  foregoing  oflen.ses. 
"5  2517.  Authorization  for  disclosure  and 
tise  of  intercepted  wire  c.r  oral 
communications 
"(1)  Any  Investigative  or  law  enforcement 
officer  v^•ho.  by  any  n-ic:ins  authorized  by  this 
chapter,  ha.s  obtained  knowledec  ofihe  con- 
tents of  any  wire  or  oral  communication,  or 
evidence  derived  therefrom,  may  disclose 
Mich  contents  to  another  investigative  or  law 
enforcement  officer  lo  the  extent  that  siicli 
disclosure  is  appropri.ite  to  the  proper  [Ji-r- 
formance  of  the  official  duties  of  the  oilji cr 
m.'ikiiiii  or  receiving  the  disclosure, 

'  i2i  Any  investigative  or  law  enforceiiient 
officer  who,  hy  any  means  authorized  by  this 
chapter,  has  obtatned  knowletige  of  tlie  con- 
tents of  any  wire  or  oral  coinn-iui-ilcatlon  or 
evidence  derived  therefrom  may  use  such 
contents  to  the  (•xt<'nt  such  use  is  a.ppro- 
Ijriate  to  the  prr.per  jM'rformance  of  liis  offi- 
cial  duties. 

"(:^l  Any  person  who  has  received,  by  any 
means  authorized  by  this  chapter,  any  in- 
formation concerning  a  v,'\re  or  oral  com- 
munication, or  evidence  derived  therefr^'m 
intercepted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  niay  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  that  communication  or  such  deriva- 
live  evidence  while  giving  testimony  tinder 
oath  <:r  affirmation  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing in  any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  .State  fir  in  any  Federal  or  State  grand 
Jury  proceeding, 

"(4)  No  otherwise  privileged  wire  or  oral 
communication  intercepted  in  accordance 
with,  or  in  violation  of.  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  lose  its  privileged 
character 

"(5)  When  an  investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officer,  while  engaged  in  Inter- 
cepting wire  or  oral  commtinlcations  in  the 
manner  authorized  herein,  intercepts  wire  or 
oral  communications  relating  to  offenses 
other  than  those  specified  in  the  order  of 
authorization  or  approval,  the  contents 
thereof,  and  evidence  derived  therefrom, 
may  be  disclosed  or  used  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section.  Such 
contents    and   anv    evidence    derived    there- 
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fr'>m  nirtv  b«?  viseC  under  subsectlun  i3i  nf 
this  neftion  when  .mthorlzed  or  approved  by 
a  Judge  o{  competeni  Jurlsdlftlon  where 
such  judge  tlnds  on  subsequent  appUcntlon 
that  the  contents  were  otherwise  Intercepted 
In  accordwnce  with  the  provisions  of  'his 
chapter  Surh  application  shall  be  made  as 
soon  HS  practicable 

■5  251 8J  Procedure    for    Interception    of    virtre 
or  oral  communications 

"ill  Each  application  for  an  order  au- 
thorizing or  approving  the  interception  of  a 
wire  or  oral  communication  shall  be  made 
In  writing  upon  oath  or  afBrmatlon  to  a 
Judije  of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  shall 
state  "he  applicants  authority  to  malce  such 
application  Each  application  shall  include 
the  followlng^ntormatlon 

"(ai  the  Identity  of  the  Investigative  or 
law  enforcement  oBQcer  lualcing  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  oBlcei»  aulhorl/lng  the  applica- 
tion: 

"ibi  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
farts  and  circtimstances  relied  upon  by  the 
applicant,  to  justify  his  belief  that  an  order 
should  be  Issued.  Including  ill  details  is  to 
the  particular  offense  that  has  been,  is  be- 
ing, or  IS  about  to  be  committed.  •  II 1  fi  par- 
ticular description  of  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  the  facilities  from  which  or  the 
place  where  the  communication  is  to  be  in- 
terceptert.  ilUi  a  particular  description  of 
the  Tvpe  rH  lommunlcatlons  sought  to  be 
intercepted  ilvi  the  Identity  of  the  person 
If  known,  conunltting  The  offense  .md  whose 
communications   are   to   be   intercepted: 

"ici  a  full  and  complete  sti»tement  is  to 
whether  or  not  other  investigative  procedtires 
have  been  tried  and  failed  or  why  they  rea- 
ionablv  .ippear  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  if 
tried  or  to  be  'co  dangerous; 

"id  I  ;i  statement  of  the  period  of  time  for 
which  the  interception  is  required  to  be 
maintained  If  the  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  such  that  the  authorization  for  in- 
terception should  not  automatic. illv  termi- 
xiate  when  the  described  tvpe  of  communica- 
tion has  been  first  obtained.  :»  particular  de- 
scription o[  facts  establishing  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  additional  communications  of 
the  same  '\T)e  will  occur  thereaJtcr:   and 

"'ei  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  concerrlng  ,ill  previous  applications 
known  to  the  individual  authorizing  and 
m, iking  The  implication,  made  to  any  .Uidge 
tor  iiithorlzat  on  to  interfcpt  or  for  .ipproval 
of  interceptions  of.  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions involvlne  ;iny  of  the  same  persons,  fft- 
cillties  or  places  specified  .n  fhe  ippUcatlon. 
and  the  action  taken  bv  the  judge  on  each 
such  application 

"i2  The  judge  may  require  the  .ippllcant 
to  furnish  additional  testimony  or  docu- 
mentary evidence  In  support  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

"'3)  Upon  such  application  the  Judge  may 
enter  an  e.\  parte  order.  :is  requested  or  as 
modified,  authorizing  or  approving  Intercep- 
tion of  wire  or  oral  communications  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in 
which  the  Judge  is  sitting  If  the  Judge  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  the  facts  submitted  by 
the  applicant  that— 

■'  a  I  there  Is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
an  individual  is  committing,  has  cotrunltted. 
or  Is  about  to  commit  a  particular  ofTense 
enumerated  In  section  2516  of  this  chapter; 
"lb)  there  is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
particular  communications  conceriilng  that 
offense  will  be  obtained  through  such  inter- 
ception. 

'10  normal  investigative  procedures  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed  or  reasonably  ap- 
pear to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  if  tried  or  to 
be  too  dangerous. 

"Id I  there  is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
the  facilities  from  which,  or  the  place  where, 
the  wire  or  oral  communications  .ue  to  be 
Intercepted  are  being  used,  or  are  about  to  be 
used,    in    connection    with    the    commission 


of  such  offense,  or  are  leased  to.  listed  in  the 
name  of    or  commonly  used  by  such  person 

(4i  Each  order  authorizing  or  approving 
the  Interception  of  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
inunjcatlon  shall  -specify  — 

I  a)    the  Identity  of  the  person    if  known, 
whose  communications  are  to  be  intercepted. 
■|b»    th^nature  and  location  of  the  com- 
munications   facilities    as    to    which,    or    the 
place  where,  authority  to  intercept  is  granted: 

ici  a  partlctilar  description  of  the  type  of 
cc)mmunlcatl<in  sought  to  be  intercepted,  and 
:i  statement  of  the  partlcvilar  offense  to 
which  it  relates: 

■id  I  the  Identity  of  the  agency  authorized 
to  intercept  the  communications,  and  of  the 
person  authorizing  the  application    .md 

■■'e>  the  period  of  time  auriiig  vi'hlch  .such 
interception  is  authorized  mcluellng  a  state- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  the  Interception 
shall  automatically  terminate  when  the  de- 
scribed communication  has  been  first 
obtained 

•i5i  No  order  entered  under  this  section 
may  authtirlze  or  approve  The  interception 
of  any  wire  or  oral  com.iiunlcatlon  for  any 
period  longer  than  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objective  nf  the  authorization,  nor  In  any 
event  longer  than  thirty  days  E.xtenslons  of 
an  order  may  be  granted,  but  only  upon 
application  lor  an  extension  made  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  1  1  1  of  this  section  and 
the  court  making  the  findings  required  by 
subsection  i3)  of  this  section  The  period  of 
extension  shall  be  no  longer  than  the  au- 
thorizing judge  deems  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  tor  which  It  was  itranted  and  in 
no  event  for  longer  than  thirty  days  Every 
order  and  extension  thereof  shall  rontaln 
a  pro\tslon  that  the  lUthorizaTiun  to  inter- 
cept shall  be  executed  as  ^oon  as  practicable, 
shall  be  conducted  In  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize the  interception  of  communications 
not  otherwise  subject  to  interception  under 
this  chapter,  and  must  terminate  upon  at- 
tainment of  the  authorized  objective,  or  in 
all',  t-vent  in  'hirtvdavs 

■  Gi  Whenever  an  order  authorizing 
interception  is  entered  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  the  (jrder  may  require  reports  to 
be  made  to  the  judge  who  issued  the  irder 
-.howlng  what  progress  has  been  made  toward 
achievement  ol  the  authorized  objectives 
and  the  need  for  continued  interception. 
Such  reports  shall  me  made  at  such  intervals 
as  the  judge  may  require. 

•■i7i  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  any  ln\estlgatlve  >  r  law  en- 
forcement offlcer.  specially  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  by  the  principal  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  acting  pursuant  to  a  statute  of  that 
State,  who  reasonably  determines  that — 

lai  an  emergency  situalion  exists  that  re- 
quires a  wire  or  oral  communication  to  be 
intercepted  before  an  i^rder  authorizing  such 
interception  can  with  due  diligence  be  ob- 
'ained,  and 

lb  I  there  are  crounds  uf>on  which  an 
order  could  be  entered  under  this  chapter  to 
,iuthorize  such  interception 

may  intercept  such  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion If  an  appilcilton  for  .in  order  approving 
•he  interception  is  m;ide  in  accordance  with 
this  secton  wichn  lorty-eiglil  hours  alter 
the  interception  has  occurred,  or  begins  to 
occur  In  the  absence  of  an  order,  such  inter- 
ception shall  invmedlately  terminate  when 
the  communication  .sought  is  obtained  or 
when  the  application  for  The  order  is  denied, 
whichever  is  earlier  In  the  event  such  appli- 
cation for  approval  Is  denied,  or  m  any 
other  case  where  the  interception  is  termi- 
nated without  an  order  having  been  issued, 
ttje  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion Intercepted  shall  be  treated  ;ts  having 
been  obtained  m  violation  of  this  chapter, 
and  an  inventory  shall  be  served  as  provided 
for  in  subsection  id)  ol  this  section  on  the 
person  named  in  the  application. 


■  iSiiai  The  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral 
communication  intercepted  by  any  means 
.lUthorlzed  by  this  cliapter  shall,  it  possible. 
be  recorded  on  tape  or  wire  or  other  c<mi- 
parable  device  The  recording  of  the  content-s 
of  any  wire  or  oral  conununicatlon  under 
this  iUlDsection  shall  be  clone  in  such  way 
as  will  protect  the  recording  from  editing  ur 
other  alterations  Immediately  iijKin  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  of  the  order  or  exten- 
sions thereof  such  recordings  .shall  be  made 
available  to  the  judge  i.ssinng  .such  order  and 
sealed  under  ills  directions.  Custody  of  the 
recordings  shall  be  wherever  the  judge 
orders  They  shall  not  be  destroyed  except 
upon  an  order  of  the  issuing  or  denying 
judge  and  in  .iny  event  shall  be  kept  lor  ten 
year?  Duplicate  recordings  may  be  made  !or 
use  or  disclosure  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (I»  and  i2)  of  section  2517 
of  this  chapter  for  investigations  The  pres- 
ence of  the  .-.eal  provided  for  by  this  sub- 
section, or  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
•ibsence  thereof,  shall  be  .i  prerequisite  lor 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  any 
wire  or  oral  communication  or  evidence  de- 
rived therefrom  under  .subsection  i3i  of  sec- 
tion 2517 

'  ibi  Applications  made  and  orders  granted 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  sealed  by  the 
ludge  Custody  of  the  applications  and  orders 
shall  be  wherever  The  judge  directs  Such  .ip- 
plications  and  orders  shall  be  ilisclosed  only 
upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  before  a  judge 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  shall  not  be 
destroyed  except  on  order  of. the  issuing  or 
denying  Judge,  and  in  any  event  t;hall  be  kept 
lor  ten  years. 

"ICI  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  may  be  punished  a.s  contempt 
of  the  Issuing  or  denying  juUge 

"(di  Within  a  rea.sonuble  time  but  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  hlmg  of  an 
application  for  an  order  of  approval  under 
section  2518i7Mbi  which  is  denied  or  the 
'ermlnatlon  of  the  period  of  .m  order  or  ex- 
tensions thereof,  the  issuing  or  denying  Judae 
-shall  cause  to  be  served,  on  the  persons 
named  In  the  order  or  the  application.  ,ui 
in". entory  which  shall  include  notice  of— 

ill  the  fact  of  the  entry  ol  the  order  <  r 
the  ;ippllcatlon: 

(2 1  the  date  of  the  entry  and  the  period 
of  authorized  approved  or  disapproved  in- 
terception, or  the  denial  of  the  application; 
,tnd 

"(31  the  fact  that  during  the  period  wire 
or  oral  communications  were  it  were  not 
Intercepted. 

On  an  ex  parte  showing  of  good  cause  to  a 
judge  of  competent  jurisdiction  the  serviue 
of  the  inventory  required  by  this  subsection 
mav  be  postponed. 

lyi  Tlie  contents  of  any  intercepted  wire 
or  oral  communication  or  evidence  derived 
therefrom  shall  not  be  received  m  evidence 
or  oilierwise  disclosed  In  .my  trial,  hearing, 
or  other  proceeding  In  .1  Federal  or  State 
court  unless  each  party,  not  less  than  'en 
days  beiore  the  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding, 
has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  court 
order  under  which  the  interception  was  au- 
thorized or  approved.  This  ten-day  period 
may  be  waived  by  the  judge  if  he  finds  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  furnish  the  party  with 
the  above  information  ten  days  before  the 
trial,  hearing,  ir  proceeding  and  that  the 
party  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  delay  m 
receiving  such  information 

■'lOiiai  .^liV  .iggrieved  person  in  any 
trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding  m  or  before  any 
court,  department,  officer,  agency  regula- 
tory body,  or  other  authority  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  may  move  to  suppress  the  ontenus 
of  any  intercepted  wire  or  oral  rommuinca- 
tion.  or  evidence  derived  therefrom,  on  the 
grounds  that — 

"(ll  the  communication  was  unlawfully 
intercepted: 
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"(11)  the  order  of  .luthorlzation  or  ap- 
proval under  v^hich  It  was  intercepted  is  in- 
sufficient on  Its  J.ice:  1  r 

"lUii  the  interception  was  not  made  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  .uithorlzatlon 
or  approval 

Such  motion  .shall  be  made  before  the  trial. 
hearing,  or  proceeding  unless  there  was  no 
cipport unity  to  make  such  motion  or  the 
person  was  not  aware  of  the  grounds  of  the 
motion  If  the  motion  is  granted,  the  con- 
tents of  the  intercepted  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication, or  evidence  derived  therefrom, 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  obtained  in 
Molation  ol  tills  chapter  The  Judge,  upon  the 
nhng  of  such  motion  by  the  aggrieved  per- 
son may  in  his  discretion  make  available  to 
the  ;Lggrieved  [jerson  or  his  cininsel  for  In- 
spection such  portions  of  the  intercepted 
communication  or  evidence  derived  there- 
from as  the  judge  determines  to  be  In  the 
Interests  of  justice. 

"(bl  In  addition  to  any  other  right  to  ap- 
peal, the  United  St.ites  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  from  ;m  order  granting  a  motion 
to  suppress  made  under  paragraph  la)  of 
this  suteectlon.  or  the  denial  of  an  applica- 
tion for  .in  order  of  approval,  if  the  United 
States  a'torney  shall  certify  to  the  judge  or 
other  official  granting  such  motion  or  deny- 
ing such  application  that  the  appeal  is  not 
taken  for  purposes  of  delay.  Such  appeal 
shall  be  taken  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  the  order  was  entered  and  .shall  be  dili- 
gently prosecuted. 

"?  2519    Reports  concerning  Intercepted  wire 
or  oral  communications 

"ill  Within  thirty  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  an  order  lor  each  extension  thereof) 
entered  under  section  1^518.  or  the  denial  of 
an  order  approving  an  interception,  the  issu- 
ing or  dcnving  Hidge  shall  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Otfice  (f  the  United  States 
Courts — 

■  lai  the  f.ict  that  an  order  nr  extension 
wa.s  applied  for: 

"lb)  the  kind  of  order  or  extension  applied 
for: 

"ICI  the  fact  that  the  order  or  extension 
was  granted  as  applied  for.  was  modified,  or 
was  <lenled: 

"(dl  the  period  r  f  int.erceptlons  authorized 
by  the  ■  rder  .md  the  number  and  duration 
of  any  (xtensions  of  the  order: 

"le)  the  offense  specified  in  the  order  or 
application,  or  extension  of  an  order: 

"ifi  the  identity  of  the  applying  investi- 
gative or  law  enforcement  officer,  and  agency 
making  the  application  and  the  person  au- 
thorizing the  application:   and 

ig|  the  nature  of  the  facilities  from  which 
or  the  place  where  communications  were  to 
l'9  intercepted. 

•  I  2 )  In  .Tanuarr  of  each  year  the  Attorney 
(ieneral.  an  Assl.stant  Attorney  General  spe- 
ciallv  designated  by  the  Attoriiey  General,  or 
the  principal  prosecuting  attorney  of  a  State. 
or  the  principal  prosecuting  attornev  for  any 
r)olitical  subdivision  of  a  State  sha'll  report 
to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
Sti*tes  Courts — 

"lai  the  information  required  by  para- 
graphs lai  through  igl  of  subsection  fl)  of 
This  section  with  respect  to  each  application 
for  .m  order  or  extension  made  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year: 

"ibl  .1  general  description  of  the  Intercep- 
tions made  under  such  order  or  extension,  in- 
cluding 111  the  approximate  nature  and  fre- 
quency of  incriminating  communications  In- 
tercepted. (11)  the  approximate  nature  and 
frequency  of  other  communications  inter- 
cepted, (lii)  the  appro.xlmate  number  of  pier- 
sons  whose  communications  were  Intercepted, 
imd  ilvi  the  approximate  nature,  amount, 
and  cost  of  the  manpower  and  other  resources 
used  in  the  interceptions; 

"(CI  the  number  of  arrests  resulting  from 
interceptions  made  under  such  order  or  ex- 


tension,  and   the   offenses   tor   whicli   arrests 
were  made; 

"id  I  the  iiuniber  of  trials  resulting  Iroin 
such  interceptions; 

"(e)    the   number   of   motions    to   sujjpre.ss 
made  with  respect,  to  sucli  interceptions,  .ind  . 
the  number  granted  or  denied. 

"(f)  the  number  of  convict kuis  resulting 
from  such  interceptions  and  the  offenses  tor 
which  the  conviction.s  were  obt.iiiied  and  .1 
general  as.sessment  of  the  ;iiii)ort  uvp  of  the 
interceptions:   .md 

"(g)  the  information  recjuired  Ijy  par.i- 
graphs  (bl  tiirough  fi  of  -his  subsectio'i 
with  respect  to  orders  or  extensions  olJtLilncd 
in  a  preceding  calend:ir  \e:ir 

"(3)  In  April  of  each  ye.Tr  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Olfice  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  lull 
and  complete  report  concerning  t!ie  i.umlifr 
of  applications  lor  orders  authon/ing  or  .ip- 
provlng  the  int<>rception  of  wire  or  oral  crim- 
munlcations  and  the  number  of  orders  and 
extensions  granted  or  denied  during  the  jire- 
ceding  calendar  year,  .Such  report  shall  in- 
clude a  summary  and  .uialysis  of  the  data 
required  to  be  tiied  \nth  the  .Administrative 
Office  by  sub.sectlons  (li  and  i2i  of  this  .sec- 
tion. The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  St.ites  Courtis  is  authorized 
to  issue  binding  regulations  dealing  \>.Tth  the 
content  and  form  of  the  reports  required  to 
be  filed  by  stibsection.s  ili  .md  i2)  of  this 
section. 
"J  2520.  Recovery  of  civil  dani.iges  auition/ed 

"Any  i>erson  whose  wire  or  oial  comnnmi- 
cation  is  intercepted,  disclosed,  .r  used  in 
violation  of  this  chapter  shall  1  1  1  have  a  civil 
cause  of  .ictlon  .igainst  any  person  who  in- 
tercepts, discloses,  or  u.ses.  or  i)roctires  any 
other  person  to  intercept,  cilsclose,  or  use 
such  communications,  .md  i2i  he  entitled  to 
recover  from  any  such  (jcrson- 

"(a  I  actual  damaaes  but  not  les.s  than 
liquidated  dam.iges  comijuied  at  the  rate  of 
$100  a  day  for  each  day  of  violation  or  $1,000. 
whichever  is  higher; 

"(b)    punitive  damages:  .md 

"(c)  a  reasonable  attorney's  lee  and  other 
litigation  costs  re.i.sonably  incurre<i 
A  gcxjd  f.iith  reliance  on  ,t  ourt  order  or  on 
the  provisions  of  section  2.')18i  7  1  ol  this  chap- 
ter shall  constitute  a  complete  defense  to  any 
civil  or  criminal  .sction  lirought  under  tills 
chapter." 

Sec.  803.  Section  605  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  1103;  47  US  C 
605)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"UNAUTHORIZED  PI'BLI^.^TION  OF 

COM  mt:  nic.^tions 

"Sec.  605.  Except  a,s  authorized  by  chapter 
119,  title  18.  United  States  Code,  no  person 
receiving,  assisting  In  receiving,  transmitting. 
or  assisting  In  transmitting,  any  interstate  or 
foreign  communication  by  wire  or  radio  shall 
divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  content,?. 
substance,  purport,  effect,  or  meaning  there- 
of, except  through  authorized  channels  of 
transmission  or  reception,  (li  to  any  person 
other  than  the  addressee,  his  tieent.  or  attor- 
ney, (2)  to  a  person  employed  or  authorized 
to  forward  such  communication  to  its  desti- 
nation. (3)  to  proper  accounting  or  distribut- 
ing officers  of  the  various  communicating 
centers  over  which  the  communication  may 
be  passed.  (4i  to  the  master  of  a  ship  under 
whom  he  is  serving,  iSi  in  response  to  a  sub- 
pena  Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, or  (61  on  demand  of  other  lawful 
authority.  No  person  not  being  authorized  by 
the  sender  shall  intercept  any  radio  com- 
munication and  divulge  or  publish  the  exist- 
ence, contents,  substance,  purport,  effect,  or 
meaning  of  such  intercepted  communication 
to  any  person.  No  person  not  being  entitled 
thereto  shall  receive  or  assist  In  receiving  any 
Intei^tate  or  foreign  communication  by  radio 
and  use  such  communication  lor  any  Infor- 
mation therein  contained)  for  his  own  bene- 


fit or  for  the  benefit  of  .mother  not  entitled 
thereto.  No  person  having  received  any  inter- 
cepted radio  coinnuinlcatiou  or  having  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  contents,  sub- 
stance, purport,  effect,  or  meaning  of  such 
communication  1  or  any  part  thereof  1  know- 
ing tliat  such  communication  was  inter- 
cepted, shall  divulge  or  publish  the  exist- 
ence, contents,  subst.mce.  purport,  effect,  or 
meaning  of  such  comniunication  1  or  any  jiart 
thereof  I  or  use  such  coinniunication  1  or  any 
information  tlierein  contained  1  lor  his  own 
benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  another  not 
entitled  thereto  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  receiving,  divuliting.  luibllshmg.  or 
uill'/ing  the  contents  of  any  radio  com- 
munication which  IS  broadcast  or  trans- 
mitted by  .imuteurs  or  others  for  the  use  of 
tlie  general  iiublic.  or  which  relates  to  ships 
in  distress  " 
rlTLE  IV  STATK  HHF.AR.MS  CONIHOL 
ASSISTANCK 
UNWNdS    .^ND    DKCl.AHATIO.N 

.Skc.  901  lai  Tlie  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  cierl;ires- 

il)  that  there  is  .i  widespread  traffic  111 
firearnLs  ino\  Ing  in  or  otherwise  aflecTing 
interstate  or  loreign  commerce,  and  that  tlie 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  traffic  do 
not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  control 
this  traffic  within  their  own  liorders  through 
the  exercise  r.f  their  police  power 

(2  I  that  the  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acfiuire  lirearms  otlier  than  a  rille  or 
shotgun  I  including  criminals,  ju\enlles  wlt.h- 
out  the  knowledge  or  consent  oi  tl.eir  iiarent.s 
or  guardians,  narcotics  addict.s  menial  de- 
leclives,  ,trmed  grovijis  who  wauild  supplant 
the  functions  of  tluiy  constuuted  iniblic  au- 
thorities, and  (jthers  whose  possession  of  such 
v.-e.iponK  IS  similarly  cfiiitrary  to,  the  pulillc 
interesti  is  a  significant  lactor  in  the  preva- 
lence of  lawlessness  and  '.  iolent  crime  in  tine 
United  States; 

i3i  tiiat  only  through  .ide(|Viate  Federal 
control  over  interstate  and  ioreigii  c(<innierce 
in  these  v,eapons.  and  over  all  jjersons  en- 
gaging III  liie  ljusine.s.ses  of  imi)ortlng.  manu- 
facturing, or  dealing  in  tlieni.  can  this  grave 
problem  be  jiroperly  dealt  with,  and  effective 
State  :ind  local  regulation  of  this  traffic  1-e 
made  possible: 

1 4)  that  the  acquisition  on  .1  mail-order 
liasis  of  firearms  other  than  a  nfie  or  shot- 
gun by  nonlicenspd  individuals,  irom  a  place 
other  than  their  State  c/f  residence,  has  ma- 
terially tended  to  tliwart  tiie  i>rtectiveiiess  of 
State  laws  and  regulations,  and  loral  ordi- 
nances; 

1 5)  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  uf 
concealable  v^eapons  by  importers  inanulac- 
turers.  and  dealers  holding  Federal  licenses, 
to  nonresident.s  of  the  State  m  which  the  li- 
censees' places  of  business  are  located,  has 
tended  to  make  ineffective  the  hiws.  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  in  the  several  suites 
.md  l(x:al  juri.sdictiotis  regarding  such  fire- 
arms: 

16)  that  there  is  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  of  lirearms  other 
than  a  rifle  or  shotgun  and  juvenile  imd 
youthful  criminal  behavior,  and  that  such 
firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  federally 
licensed  importers  and  dealers  to  emotionally 
immature,  or  thrill-bent  juveniles  and 
minors  jjrone  to  cnnilnal  behavior: 

(7  I  that  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumplag  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus  mili- 
tary weaiJons  of  other  nations,  and  that  stich 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers  1  '.argely 
worthless  for  sporting  purposes  1 .  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  has 
contributed  greatly  t(]  lawlessness  and  to  the 
Nation's  l.iw  enforcement  problems: 

(8)  that  the  lack  of  adeqtiate  Federal  con- 
trol ever  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  highly  destructive  weapons  1  such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  and  so  forth. 
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friim  nirtv  be  used  under  siibsectlun  i3i  of 
this  section  when  authorized  or  approved  by 
a  Judge  of  competent  jurlsdlrtion  where 
such  Judge  finds  on  subsequent  Hppllcatlon 
that  the  c^  intents  were  otherwise  Intercepted 
In  accordanre  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  Such  application  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable 

■  I  2518    Procedure    for    Interception    of    wire 
or  oral  communications 

"III  Each  application  ffjr  an  order  au- 
thorizing or  approving  the  Interception  of  a 
wire  or  oral  communication  shall  be  made 
In  writing  upon  oath  or  afllrmatlon  to  a 
Judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  shall 
state  the  ippUcant's  luthorlty  to  malte  such 
appliCHtion  Each  application  shall  include 
the  following  information 

"lai  the  Identity  of  the  Investigative  or 
law  enforcement  oflBcer  making  the  .ippliea- 
tlon.  and  the  officer  authorizing  the  applica- 
tion: 

"(bi  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  by  the 
applicant,  to  justify  his  belief  that  an  order 
should  be  Issued.  Including  ili  details  .is  U:> 
the  particular  offence  that  has  been,  la  be- 
ing, or  Is  about  to  be  committed.  1 11 1  a  par- 
ticular description  of  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  rhe  facilities  from  which  or  the 
place  where  the  communication  Is  to  be  in- 
tere*ptet*,  illli  a  particular  description  of 
the  rvpe  «f  communications  sought  to  be 
intercepted,  iivi  the  Identity  of  the  person. 
If  Isniiwn.  commuting  the  offense  and  whose 
communications   are    to   be   Intercep-ed; 

■■<C'  a  full  and  complete*  statement  .is  to 
whether  or  not  other  inve'tigatlve  prr>cedurea 
have  been  tried  and  failed  or  why  they  rea- 
sonablv  appear  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  it 
tried  or  to  be  too  dangerous. 

"idi  a  statement  of  the  perlixl  of  time  for 
which  the  Interception  is  required  to  be 
maint-alned  If  the  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion Is  such  that  the  authorization  for  in- 
terception should  not  .uuomaticallv  termi- 
nate when  the  described  type  of  communica- 
tion has  been  first  obtained,  a  particular  de- 
scription of  facts  establishing  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  additional  communications  of 
the  same  type  wil]  occur  thereafter:  and 

"lei  a  full  .ind  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  concerning  all  previous  apoUcations 
known  to  the  individual  authorizing  and 
making  the  aDpllcatlon.  made  Xo  any  Judge 
for  -luthorization  ttj  intercept  or  for  approval 
of  mtercepttofs  of,  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions Involving  any  of  the  same  persons,  fa- 
cilities or  places  specified  .n  the  ippllcutlon. 
and  the  action  taken  bv  the  Judge  on  each 
such  application 

•i2(  The  Judge  m.iv  require  the  applicant 
to  furnish  additional  testimony  or  docu- 
mentary evidence  In  support  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

■  I  3 1  Upon  such  itppUcatlon  the  Judge  may 
enter  an  ex  parte  order  as  requested  or  as 
modified,  authorizing  or  approving  lnt<>rcep- 
tlon  of  wire  or  oral  communications  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court  In 
which  the  Judge  is  sitting.  If  the  Judge  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  the  facts  submitted  by 
the  applicant  that — 

"(ai  there  is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
an  individual  is  committing  has  conunitted. 
or  Is  about  to  commit  a  particular  offense 
enumerated  In  section  2516  of  this  chapter 
"i  bi  there  is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
p'^tlcular  communications  concerning  that 
ofTense  will  be  obtained  through  such  inter- 
ception. 

ici  normal  investigative  procedures  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed  or  reasonably  ap- 
pear to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  If  tried  or  to 
be  tLKj  dangerous. 

"(di  there  Is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
the  facilities  trom  which,  or  the  place  where. 
the  wire  or  oral  communications  are  to  be 
Intercepted  are  being  used,  or  are  about  to  be 
used,    in    connection    with    the    commission 


of  such  o(Ten.se  r  .ire  leased  to.  listed  m  the 
name  of  or  ci'i!;ir..  iii;v  used  by  siich  person 
■|4|  Each  order  authorizing  ht  approving 
the  interception  of  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication shall  specify  — 

lai  the  Identity  of  the  person.  If  known 
whose  communications  are  to  be  intercepted: 
ibi  the  nature  and  location  of  the  com- 
munications facilities  as  to  which,  or  the 
place  where,  authority  to  Intercept  l.s  granted: 
ici  a  particular  description  of  the  type  of 
communication  sought  to  be  intercepted,  and 
a  statement  of  the  particular  offense  to 
which  It  relates. 

"id)  the  Identity  of  the  agency  authorized 
to  intercept  the  conimunlc.itloiis  and  of  the 
person  authorizing  the  application    and 

'lei  the  period  of  time  diirlug  which  such 
interception  Is  authorized,  including  a  state- 
ment .l-s  to  whether  or  not  the  Interception 
shall  automatically  terminate  when  the  de- 
scribed communication  has  been  first 
obtained 

"•5i  No  order  entered  under  this  section 
may  authorize  or  approve  the  interception 
of  any  wire  or  oral  com.nunlcatlon  for  any 
period  longer  than  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  the  authorlZHtlon,  lior  In  any 
event  longer  tlian  thirty  days  Extensions  of 
an  order  may  be  granted,  but  only  upon 
application  for  an  extension  made  In  accord- 
ance with  .•subsection  ili  of  this  section  .ind 
tJie  court  making  the  findings  required  by 
>.ubsectlon  i3i  of  this  section  The  period  of 
extension  shall  be  no  longer  than  the  au- 
thorizing judge  deems  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purpo.ses  for  which  It  wa.s  granted  and  in 
no  event  Utr  longer  than  thirty  days  Every 
order  and  extension  thereof  shall  contain 
a  provision  that  the  authorization  to  inter- 
cept shall  be  executed  as  M>on  a.s  practicable, 
shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize the  interception  of  communications 
not  otherwise  Mitjject  to  Interception  under 
this  chapter,  and  must  terminate  upon  at- 
tainment of  the  authorized  objective,  or  In 
any  event  in  •hlrtvdttv^ 

■itfi  Whenever  an  order  authorizing 
interception  is  entered  pursuant  U)  this 
chapter,  the  order  may  require  reports  to 
be  made  to  the  judge  who  issued  the  order 
showing  what  progress  has  been  made  toward 
achievement  of  the  authorized  objectives 
and  the  need  tor  continued  interception 
Such  reports  shall  me  made  at  such  intervals 
as  the  judge  may  require 

"i7i  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  any  in-. estlgatlve  ur  law  en- 
lorcement  otUcer.  ->pecially  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  by  rhe  principal  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  any  .State  or  subdivision 
theretif  acting  pursuant  to  a  statute  of  that 
■jtate.   wh<i  reasonably  determines  that — 

lai  an  emergency  situation  exists  that  re- 
quires a  Wire  or  oral  communication  to  be 
intercepted  before  an  order  authorizing  -uch 
interception  can  with  due  diligence  be  ob- 
tained, and 

■•bi  there  are  grounds  upon  which  an 
order  could  be  entered  under  this  chapter  t(i 
.luthorize  Mich  Interception. 
m.iy  intercept  such  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion If  an  .ippliciition  :or  .m  order  approving 
the  tnterfeption  is  made  in  .iccordance  with 
this  secton  withn  lorty-eiglu  hours  after 
theiMterceptlon  has  occurred,  or  begins  to 
^^ur  In  the  absence  of  an  order,  such  inter- 
ception shall  inunedlately  terminate  when 
the  communication  sought  is  obtained  or 
When  the  application  for  the  order  is  denied, 
whichever  is  eiirller  In  the  event  such  appli- 
cation for  approval  Is  denied,  or  in  any 
other  case  where  the  interception  is  termi- 
nated without  an  order  having  been  issued, 
the  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion intercepted  shall  be  treated  .is  having 
been  obtained  in  violation  of  this  chapter, 
and  an  Inventory  shall  be  served  as  provided 
for  in  subsection  id)  of  this  section  on  the 
person  named  in  the  application. 


"(8)ia)  The  contents  of  any  wnre  or  oral 
communlcHtlon  intercepted  by  any  means 
authorized  by  this  chapter  shall  it  ;xT«sible. 
ije  recorded  on  tape  or  wire  or  otlier  com- 
parable device  The  recording;  of  the  contents 
of  any  wire  tir  oral  conununicatlon  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  done  m  .such  way 
as  win  protect  the  recording  from  editing  or 
other  alter.ulon.s  Immediately  ujx)n  the  ex- 
piration of  the  peruxl  of  the  order  or  exten- 
sions thereof  such  recordings  sh.UI  be  made 
available  to  the  judge  i.ssuing  .-uch  order  and 
sealed  under  his  directions.  Custodv  of  the 
recordings  shall  be  wherever  the  judge 
orders  They  shall  not  t>e  destroyed  except 
upon  an  order  of  the  issuing  or  denving 
judge  and  In  any  event  shall  be  kept  lor  ten 
years  Duplicate  recordings  tnay  l>e  made  lor 
use  or  dlscloetire  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  ili  and  i2i  of  section  2f\\~ 
of  this  chapter  for  Investigations  The  pres- 
ence of  the  seal  provided  for  bv  this  sub- 
section or  a  satisfactory  cxplaiuitl'in  for  the 
ab.sence  thereof,  shall  be  .i  [werec]uisite  for 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  .my 
wire  or  oml  communication  or  evidence  de- 
rived therefrom  under  subsection  i3i  of  sec- 
tion 2517 

lb)  Applications  made  .md  orders  iir.intffl 
under  this  chapter  shall  l>e  sealed  by  the 
judge  Custody  of  the  applications  and  orders 
shall  be  wherever  'he  judge  directs  Such  .ip- 
pllcatlons  and  orders  shall  be  dlsclo.sed  only 
upon  a  showing  of  gcjod  cau.se  before  a  judge 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  shall  not  be 
destroyed  except  on  order  of. the  issuing  or 
denying  judge,  and  m  a:iy  event  shall  be  kept 
lor  ten  years. 

"(CI  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  mav  be  punished  as  contempt 
of  the  Issuing  'ir  denying  judge 

■idi  Within  a  reasonatjle  time  but  not 
later  than  ninety  days  alter  the  tiling  of  an 
application  tor  an  order  of  approval  under 
section  25lHi7iibi  which  Is  denied  or  the 
termination  ol  the  period  of  an  order  or  ex- 
tensions thereol.  the  issuing  or  denying  judge 
shall  lause  to  be  served,  on  the  persons 
named  in  the  order  or  the  application,  an 
inventory  which  shall  include  notice  of— 

"111  the  tact  of  the  entry  ol  the  order  or 
the  :ippllcation: 

i2i  the  date  of  the  entry  and  the  period 
of  authorized  approved  or  disapproved  in- 
terception, or  the  denial  of  the  application; 
.ind 

iHi  the  fact  that  during  the  period  wire 
or  oral  communications  were  or  were  not 
intercepted 

On  an  ex  parte  showing  of  good  cause  to  a 
judge  of  rompetent  jurisdiction  the  serving 
■if  the  inventorv  required  by  this  subsection 
may  be  postponed 

■■i9i  Tile  contents  of  anv  intercepted  wire 
or  oral  lommtinicatlon  or  evidence  derived 
•  herelrom  shall  not  be  received  in  evidence 
or  otherwise  disclosed  in  .my  trial,  hearing, 
or  other  proceeding  in  a  Federal  or  State 
court  unless  each  party,  not  less  than  ten 
days  before  the  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding, 
has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  court 
order  under  which  the  Interception  was  au- 
thorized or  approved.  This  ten-tlay  period 
may  be  waived  by  the  Judge  if  he  Imds  that 
It  was  not  possible  to  furnish  the  party  with 
the  above  information  ten  days  before  the 
trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding  and  that  the 
party  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  delay  in 
receiving  such  information. 

■(lU)ia)  .■\ny  aggrieved  person  m  any 
trial,  hearing,  ur  proceeding  In  or  before  .inv 
court,  department,  oiticer.  agency,  regula- 
tory body,  or  other  authority  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivisu  n 
thereof,  may  move  to  suppress  the  ontents 
of  any  intercepted  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion, or  evidence  derived  therefrom,  on  the 
grounds  that — 

"(1)  the  communication  was  unlawfully 
intercepted; 


"111 I  the  order  of  .lUthorlzatlon  or  ap- 
proval under  which  it  was  intercepted  is  In- 
sufticieiu  on  its  lace,  or 

"  I  111  I  the  interception  was  not  made  In 
conformity  with  the  order  of  authorization 
or  approval 

.Such  motion  shall  be  made  before  the  trial, 
hearinp.  or  priK-eedinp  unless  there  was  no 
opportunity  lo  make  such  motion  or  the 
person  was  not  ;iv.arc  of  the  grounds  of  the 
motion  If  the  motion  is  granted,  the  con- 
tents of  the  intercepted  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication, or  evidence  derUed  therefrom, 
shall  be  treated  .is  having  been  obtained  in 
violatK'h  of  this  chapter  The  Judge,  upon  the 
filing  of  such  motion  by  the  aggrieved  per- 
.son  may  In  his  discretion  make  available  to 
the  .igprieved  jjerson  or  his  counsel  tor  In- 
.^p.'Ctiun  stidi  portions  of  the  intercepted 
loin.niunlcatlon  or  evidence  derived  there- 
ironi  as  the  judge  determines  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  justice 

"ibt  In  addition  to  .my  other  right  to  ap- 
peal, the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  iippeal  from  lai  crder  granting  a  motion 
to  suppress  made  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  sulifcectlon.  or  the  denial  of  an  applica- 
tion for  .ill  order  of  approval.  If  the  United 
States  attorney  shall  certify  to  the  judge  or 
other  official  ttraiuing  such  motion  or  deny- 
ing such  applicatlin  that  the  appeal  is  not 
taken  for  ptirposes  of  delay.  Such  appeal 
shall  be  taken  within  thirty  days  tifter  the 
date  the  order  was  entered  and  .shall  be  dili- 
gently prosecuted. 

"$  2519    Reports  concerning  Intercepted  wire 
or  oral   communications 

•'ID  Within  tliirty  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  ;in  rder  lor  each  extension  thereof) 
entered  under  section  L'Sie.  or  the  denial  of 
an  order  .ipproving  an  interception,  the  Issu- 
ing or  cicnving  judge  shall  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  The  United  States 
Courts — 

"(a)  The  fact  that  im  order  or  extension 
was  applied  for: 

"(b)  the  kind  of  order  or  extension  applied 
for: 

"<c)  the  fact  that  the  order  or  extension 
was  granted  as  applied  lor  v^-as  modified,  or 
was  denied: 

■•(d)  the  period  of  interceptions  authorized 
by  the  order,  and  the  number  and  duration 
of  any  extensions  i.if  the  order: 

"(ei  the  offense  specified  in  the  order  or 
application,  or  extension  of  an  order: 

"(f)  the  Identitv  of  the  applying  investi- 
gative or  law  enforcement  officer  and  agency 
making  the  application  and  the  person  au- 
thorizing the  applicTtlon:   and 

ig)  the  nature  of  'he  facilities  from  which 
or  the  place  where  communications  were  to 
lia  intercepted. 

"i2l  In  .lanuarv  of  each  year  the  Attorney 
(ieneral.  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  spe- 
cially desienated  by  the  Attoriiev  General,  or 
the  principal  prosectulne  attorney  of  a  .State. 
or  the  pnnclpal  prosecuting  attoi-ney  for  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts — 

"I a)  the  information  required  by  para- 
L'raphs  <ai  throush  ic)  of  subsection  ( 1)  of 
tins  section  with  respect  to  each  application 
for  an  order  or  extension  made  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year: 

"ibl  a  tteneral  description  of  the  intercep- 
tions made  under  such  order  or  extension,  in- 
cluding ill  the  approximate  nature  and  fre- 
quency of  incriminating  communications  in- 
tercepted. 1 11 1  the  approximate  nature  and 
trequencv  nf  other  communications  inter- 
cepted. I  nil  the  approximate  number  of  per- 
sons whose  communications  were  Intercepted. 
and  ilvi  the  approximate  nature,  amount, 
and  cost  of  the  manpower  and  other  resources 
used  in  the  interceptions: 

"ICI  the  number  of  arrests  resulting  from 
interceptions  made  under  such  order  or  ex- 


tension,  and   the   offenses   lor   which   arrests 
were  made: 

"idl  the  number  of  trla'.s  resultmfr  ironi 
such  interceptions; 

"lel  the  number  of  motloris  to  suppress 
made  with  respect  to  sticli  mtprceiitlons,  and 
the  number  granted  or  denied: 

"(f)  the  number  of  convictions  .Tstiltlng 
from  such  interceptions  and  the  offenses  Urr 
which  tlie  convictions  were  obtained  and  ,i 
general  as.sessment  of  the  ini[>ort:m'^e  of  the 
interceptions:  .md 

"(g)  tile  information  required  by  p.ira- 
graphs  (b)  through  if)  of  this  .subsectuci 
with  respect  to  orders  or  extensions  obt:iiniri 
in  a  precedlnp  calendar  ye.ir 

"(31  In  April  oi  each  year  the  Director  ol 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Uniteri  .States 
Courts  shall  transmit  lo  the  Congress  a  lull 
and  complete  report  concerning  tlie  number 
of  applications  lor  orders  authori/ing  or  ,ip- 
proving  the  interception  of  wire  or  or.il  oom- 
munications  and  the  number  ol  orders  and 
extensions  granted  or  ctenied  during  the  i)re- 
ceding  calendar  year  .Such  report  shall  in- 
clude a  sunimary  and  .uialvsis  of  tiie  data 
required  to  be  liied  with  the  .Administrative 
Office  by  subsections  i  1  i  .uid  i2i  of  this  .'-e^- 
tlon.  The  Director  of  the  Administr.itive  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  is  .mtliorlze-d 
to  issue  binding  regulations  dealing  with  the 
content  .ind  lorm  of  tlie  rep.-irts  required  to 
be  filed  by  subsections  ill  .ind  i2)  of  thi.s 
section. 
"S  2520.  Recovery  of  civi!  dam.iees  .lUilion/ed 

"Any  i>ers<3n  v^'liose  wire  or  oial  communi- 
cation Is  intercepted,  dl.sclosed.  or  used  in 
violation  of  this  ch.ipter  sliall  1 1 )  have  a  civi! 
cause  of  action  .igainst  any  person  who  in- 
tercepts, disclases.  or  u.ses.  or  procures  any 
other  i>erson  to  intercept,  disclose,  or  use 
stich  communlc.itlon.s.  ,ind  (2)  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  any  such  person- 

"lai  lU'tii.il  damages  but  not  less  th.m 
liquidated  dam.iges  computed  at  the  rate  of 
$100  a  day  for  each  day  of  violation  or  $1,000. 
whichever  Is  higher: 

"(b)    punitive  dannges:  .md 

"IC)  a  reasonable  .ittorney's  lee  .md  other 
litigation  costs  reii.sonably  incurred  : 

A  good  faith  reliance  on  a  court  order  or  on 
the  provisions  of  section  2.tIR(7i  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  constitute  a  complete  defense  to  anv 
civil  or  criminal  action  !)rf>ui£ht  under  this 
chapter." 

Sec.  803.  Section  fiOS  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (48  Stat,  1103:  47  USC 
605)    is  amended  to  read  as  follow.s: 

"UNAI.THORIZED  I'TBIIC^TION    OF 
COMMt-N'IC.^TIO.NS 

"Sec.  605.  Except  as  authorized  by  chiipter 
119.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  no  person 
receiving,  tissisting  in  receiving,  transmitting. 
or  assisting  in  transmitting.  ;iny  Interstate  or 
foreign  communication  by  wire  or  radio  shall 
divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  contents. 
substance,  purport,  effect,  or  nieanlng  there- 
of, except  through  authorized  channels  of 
transmission  or  reception,  il)  to  any  person 
other  than  the  .addressee,  his  aeent,  or  attor- 
ney, (2)  to  a  person  employed  or  authorized 
to  forward  such  communication  to  its  desti- 
nation, (3  I  to  proper  accounting  or  distribut- 
ing officers  of  the  •.arious  communicating 
centers  over  wh'ch  the  communication  may 
be  passed.  (4i  to  the  ma-ster  of  a  ship  under 
whom  he  is  serving.  i5i  in  respon.se  to  a  sub- 
pena  Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, or  (6i  on  demand  of  other  lawtul 
authority.  No  person  not  being  authorized  by 
the  sender  shall  intercept  any  radio  com- 
munication and  divulge  or  publish  the  exist- 
ence, contents,  substance,  purport,  effect,  or 
meaning  of  such  Intercepted  communication 
to  any  person.  No  person  not  being  entitled 
thereto  shall  receive  or  .assist  in  receiving  any 
interstate  or  foreign  communication  by  radio 
and  use  such  communication  (or  any  infor- 
mation therein  contained  i   for  his  own  bene- 


fit or  for  the  benefit  of  anotlier  not  entitled 
thereto  No  person  having  received  any  inter- 
cepted radio  communication  or  having  be- 
come .icquainted  with  the  contents,  sub- 
stance, purport,  effect,  or  meaning  of  such 
communication  lorany  jiart  thereof)  know- 
ing that  such  communication  was  inter- 
cepted, shall  divtilge  or  publish  the  exist- 
ence, contents,  substance,  purport,  effect,  or 
meaning  of  such  communication  i  or  any  part 
thereof  I  or  use  such  communication  i  or  any 
information  therein  contained i  lor  his  own 
benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  anotlier  not 
entitled  thereto  Tills  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  iweiving.  divuk'lng.  publishing,  or 
utll'zing  the  contents  of  .iiiy  radio  com- 
munication \^•luch  is  broadcast  or  trans- 
mitted by  .iinateurs  or  others  ffir  the  use  of 
the  general  public,  or  which  relates  to  ships 
In  distress  " 
TITLK  IV  .STATE  FIKEAH.MS  CONTHOL 
ASSISTANCE 

FINMNC.S    .^ND    LIECLAR.MION 

Sec.  901  lal  Tlie  Congress  hereby  tinds 
and  declares 

ill  that  there  is  .■  widespre;irl  traffic  m 
fircarins  moving  m  or  otherwise  .iflecting 
interstate  or  lorelgn  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  sucli  traffic  do 
not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  control 
this  traffic  witliln  their  own  borders  through 
tlie  exercise  of  tlielr  police  power: 

i2i  that  the  ease  with  which  any  jiersfin 
can  acquire  firearms  other  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  I  including  criminals,  juveniles  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  oi  tl.oir  p.irents 
or  guardians,  narcotics  addicts,  mental  de- 
fectives, armed  groups  who  would  supplant 
the  functions  of  duly  constituted  public  au- 
thorities, and  others  whose  possession  of  such 
weapons  is  similarly  contrary  to  the  jiublic 
interest  I  is  .i  significant  lactor  in  the  preva- 
lence of  lawlessness  and  violent  crime  in  the 
United  Statts: 

i3i  that  only  through  .tdequ.ite  Federal 
control  over  interstate  and  lorelgn  commerce 
m  these  weapons,  and  over  all  persons  en- 
gaging in  the  businesses  of  importing,  maiiu- 
lacturing.  or  dealing  in  them,  can  this  grave 
problem  be  properly  dealt  with,  and  effective 
State  and  local  reeuLitlfin  of  this  traffic  be 
made  possiljle: 

1 4)  that  the  acquisition  on  ,i  mail-order 
basis  of  firearms  other  than  a  ritle  or  .sliot- 
gun  by  nonlicensod  individuals,  trom  a  place 
other  than  their  State  of  residence,  has  ma- 
terially tended  to  thwart  the  offect!ve!ie.s.s  ot 
State  I.iws  and  regulations,  and  local  firdi- 
nances: 

i5i  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
concealable  weapons  by  importers,  in.mufac- 
turcrs.  and  dealers  holding  Federal  licenses, 
to  nonresidents  of  tlie  State  in  which  tlie  li- 
censees' jjlaces  of  ijusiness  are  located,  has 
tended  to  make  ineffective  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  in  the  several  States 
and  local  jurisdictions  regarding  sucli  iire- 
.irms: 

i6l  that  there  is  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  of  firearms  r,ther 
than  a  rifle  or  shotgun  and  Juvenile  and 
youthful  criminal  behavior,  and  that  such 
firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  federally 
licensed  importers  and  dealers  to  emotlr.nally 
immature,  or  thrill-bent  Juveniles  and 
minors  jjrone  to  criminal  behavior: 

i7i  that  th?  United  States  has  beconie  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surpUis  mili- 
tary weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
inexi/ensivp  pistols  and  revolvers  i  largely 
worthless  for  sporting  purposes  i ,  Imported 
into  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness  and  to  the 
Natioit's  law  enforcement  problems: 

i8i  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  highly  deFtructive  weapons  isuch  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  and  so  forth. 
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anJ  destructive  devices  such  as  explo«lve  or 
Incendiary  i^renades.  txjmbs,  mlsalies.  -ind  so 
fiT'.hi  has  alliiwed  such  weapfins  and  de- 
vices to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  Itw'.esa  per- 
sons IncUiillng  armed  groups  who  wculd  sup- 
plant lawful  authnrlty.  thus  creating  a  prob- 
lem of  national  concern. 

i9i  that  the  existing  licensing  system 
tinder  the  Feeler  U  Firearms  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  license  fees  or  proper  stand- 
ards for  the  granting  or  denial  of  licenses, 
and  that  this  has  led  U\  licenses  being  Issued 
to  persf>ris  not  reanonably  entitled  thereto, 
thus  disujrung  the  purposes  of  the  licensing 
system 

(bi  The  Congres*  further  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  cope  with 
the  conilltl'jn3  referred  to  In  the  fDregolng 
subsection,  and  that  it  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  title  t  '  place  any  undue  or  unn'-ces- 
s.irv  Ffdt-ral  restrictions  or  burdens  on  Uw- 
abldlng  iMtUens  with  respect  to  the  acqulat- 
tlon.  pfissesslon.  or  use  of  firearms  Hppro- 
priate  to  the  piirp<3se  of  huntint?  trap  shtw^t- 
Ing.  target  shooting  personal  protection,  or 
any  other  lawful  /ictlvlty,  and  that  this  title 
is  not  intended  to  discourage  or  eliminate 
the  prUate  ., wnership  or  use  of  firearms  by 
Uw-abldlng  citl/ens  for  lawful  purposes,  or 
provide  for  the  impcvsltlon  by  Federal  regula- 
tloa.s  i>f  .iny  pnK-eUures  >T  requirements  other 
than  th.'Se  reas'^nahU  neces.«.arv  to  Imple- 
ment and  ftfSectunte  the  provision*  ot  this 
title 

.Sec  902  Title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  bv  In-ser-lng  after  section  917  there- 
of the  following  n>?w  ch.ipter 

•CHAPTER  44-  !-  IREARM.S 
•Sec 

•921    Deflnuion-* 
•922    Unl,iwful  acta 
••923    Licensing 
•  924.  Penal*,le6 

••925    Excpptiou.-     Relief  from  disabilities 
•'926    Rules  and  regulations 
•'927   Effect  on  State  law 
•928   Separ.iblUty  cUuse 
•J  921    Definitions 

■\\\  .Ai  used  in  this  chapter  - 
••■  1 1  The  term   person'  and  the  term  'who- 
ever'    Includes    any    liidutdiiil     corporatlLin. 
company    .i&.iocl.ttton    firm    partnership,   so- 
ciety, or  Joint  stock  eomp.iny 

■■i2i  The  term  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' Incliidet  ciimnierce  betwen  anv  State 
>r  p<.*»e'<si«'a  i  not  liicUKllng  the  I'atuil  Zonei 
md  any  place  outside  -.hereof.  >>r  between 
points  within  the  same  State  or  possession 
I  not  including  the  Canal  Z^>nel  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof,  or  within  any  pos- 
session or  the  District  of  Coltimtii.i  The  term 
State'  shall  Include  The  Commonwealth  of 
F^'.ierto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

"(3 1  The  term  'flrearm'  means  .\ny  weap- 
on (Including  a  starter  gum  which  will  or 
Is  designed  to  or  may  reatllly  be  converted 
to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an 
expIo»-lve.  the  ffiime  or  receiver  of  iny  such 
weapon  or  anv  firearm  inuCBer  or  firearm  si- 
lencer; or  any  destructr. e  device 

■•i4i  The  term  'destruction  device^  means 
any  exploer. e  !i:c«'lidiary  or  poison  gas  bomb, 
grenade  mine  rocliet  ml&slle  or  similar  de- 
vice and  Include.s  any  type  of  weapon  which 
will  or  Is  designed  to  or  mav  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of 
anv  explaelve  and  having  any  barrel  with  a 
bore  of  one-half  Inch  or  more  in  diameter 
•iSi  The  term  .'shotgun^  means  ;i  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
shotgun  shell  to  Are  th/ough  a  smooth  bore 
either  i  number  of  ball  shot  or  a  single  pro- 
jectile tor  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger 

•■(8)  The  term  'short-barreled  shotgun' 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  Inches  In  length  and  any 


Wf,ip''ri  .•!.  itlf  frim  a  .fliotgun  i  whether  by 
alteratlun.  niodlS'- tti^n  or  urherwlse)  If 
such  weapon  iis  m  idiri-'il  h.ia  an  overall 
length  of  less  than   f*'cntvslx  inches. 

■  i7i  The  term  rltle  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  pro- 
jectile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger 

■  i8l  The  term  short-barreled  rifle'  means 
a  rifle  h.iving  one  or  more  barrels  less  than 
sixteen  Inches  In  length  and  any  weapon 
m.\de  from  a  rifle  i  whether  by  alteration, 
modification,  or  otherwisei  if  luch  weapon 
a» .modified  has  an  over.iU  length  of  less  than 
twenty-six  inches 

•  i9i  The  term  •Importer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  buslne&s  of  importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  Into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distri- 
bution, and  the  term  licensed  importer" 
means  .iny  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"i  lOi  The  term  manufacturer"  means  any 
person  en,<aKed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  .imniunltlon  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution,  and  the  term  licensed  manu- 
facturer" means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 

"ill  I  Tlie  term  'dealer'  means  i.\)  any 
perton  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
iBi  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or  fit- 
ting special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  me- 
chanisms to  firearms  or  iCi  any  person  who 
Is  a  pawnbroker  The  term  'licensed  dealer' 
means  any  dealer  who  is  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"il2i  Tlie  term  'pawnbroker^  means  any 
person  w.hose  business  or  occupation  includes 
the  t.ikirig  or  receiving  bv  wav  oi  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  anv  firearm  or  ammunition  .wi  ^e- 
cunty  for  the  payment  or  repayment  of 
monev. 

■•|13i  The  term  "indlctmenf  includes  an 
Indictment  or  an  information  in  any  court 
under  which  a  crime  punLshiiblo  bv  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  may  be 
prosecuted. 

••il4i  The  term  fugitive  fnim  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  or  possession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 

'il5i  The  term  antique  firearm  means 
any  flrearm  of  a  design  used  before  the  year 
1870  (Including  any  matchlock,  flintlock, 
percussion  cap.  or  similar  early  type  of  igni- 
tion system)  or  replica  thereof,  whether  ac- 
tually manufactured  before  or  after  the  year 
1870;  but  not  including  anv  weapon  designed 
for  use  with  smokeless  powder  or  using  rlm- 
flre  or  conventional  center-lire  ignition  with 
fixed  ammunition. 

"1 18 1  The  term  ammunition'  means  am- 
munition for  a  destructive  device;  it  shall' 
not  include  shotgun  shells  or  any  other  am- 
munition designed  for  use  In  a  flrearm  other 
than  a  destructive  device 

"I  17)  The  term  Secretary'  or  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  or  his  delegate 

"  1  b  I  .\s  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  flrearm'  shall  not  include 
an  antique  firearm 

'i2»  The  term  'destructive  device'  shall 
not  IncUide-- 

'(A)  a  device  which  Is  not  designed  or  re- 
designed or  used  or  intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon,  or 

■iBi  luv  device  although  originally  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  Is  redesigned  so 
that  It  may  be  used  solely  as  a  stgnaling. 
Unethrowmg.  safety  or  similar  device:   or 

■iCi  .iny  shotgun  other  than  a  short- 
barreled  shotgiui,  ur 


■iDi  any  nonautomiitic  rifle  i other  than 
a  short-b*irreled  rlrtei  generally  recoijui/ed  or 
particularly  sultiible  lor  use  for  the  hunt- 
ing of  big  game;  or 

(El  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold, 
loaned,  or  given  bv  the  Secretarv  of  the 
.\miy  pursuHMt  to  the  pru\  isiotis  ol  .sections 
4684(2i.  4685.  i.r  4686  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or 

■iFi  any  otlier  device  which  the  Secretary 
flnds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 
"(3 1  The  term  'crime  puni.shnble  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  otie  \e:ir' 
shall  not  include  .inv  Fi-dcral  ><t  Mae  ofl'pn- 
ses  pertaining  to  .uititru.sl  violations,  tiiilair 
trade  praitlces*.  restraint's  of  trade,  'ir  other 
similar  otTenses  relating  to  the  reitulutloii  "f 
business  practices  as  the  Secrei^iry  may  by 
regulation  designate 
" :  922    Unlawful  acts 

"  ■  a  I  It  shall  be  unlawful  - 
"ill  for  any  person,  except  .i  licensed  Ini- 
p«:)rter.  licensed  inanutacturor.  or  llcen.scd 
dealer,  to  engage  in  the  bu.slne.ss  of  import- 
ing, manufacturlnii.  or  dealing  in  firearms,  ur 
ammunition,  or  In  the  course  of  such  bu.'i- 
ness  I*)  ship,  transport,  or  rtveive  any  tire- 
arm  or  ammunition  m  interst.ite  or  lorciun 
commerce 

"\2\  for  .my  impor'er.  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  licensed  under  the  provlblons  of  this 
chapter  to  ship  or  tran.-^porr  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  anv  flrearm  other  than  a 
rifle  or  shotgun,  or  ammunition  to  .uiy  per- 
son other  than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  (lealer,  except 
that.- 

'"lAi  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  Importer.  llcfn.sed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  returnlnc;  a 
flrearm  or  replacement  lirearm  of  the  same 
kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom  it  was 
received; 

■iBi  this  parauraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  troni  deposinni;  a 
firearm  for  conveyance  m  the  malls  to  any 
ortlcer.  employee,  agent,  ur  wutchinan  who. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1713  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  Is  eli»,'lble 
to  receive  through  the  mails  pistols  revolv- 
ers, and  other  flrearms  capable  of  beiii«  con- 
cealed on  the  person,  for  use  In  connection 
with  his  official  duty: 

'•iCi  nothing  in  this  p,ira^ra|)h  shall  be 
construetl  as  applying  In  any  manner  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  "f 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  cflrTerently  than  It  would  apply  it  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  In  tact  a 
State  of  the  United  States 

"(3  I  for  any  person  other  than  .i  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  m.mufacturer.  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transport  Into  or  receive  In  the 
Stale  where  he  resides  i  or  if  the  persons  is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity,  in  which 
he  maintains  a  place  uf  business  i    - 

"I  A)  any  firearm,  other  than  ,i  shotgun  or 
rltle.  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by  him 
outside  that  State; 

"iBi  any  firearm,  purchased  ut  otherwise 
obtained  by  him  outside  that  Suite,  which  it 
would  be  unlawful  tor  him  to  purchase  'T 
possess  In  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  wherein  he  resides  i  or  If  the  person 
Is  a  corporatluii  ur  other  business  entity,  in 
which  he  maintains  a  place  of  business  i 

"i4)  for  any  person,  other  th.in  a  Ucen.sed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transport  in  interstate  or  forpigii 
commerce  any  destructive  device,  machine- 
gun  I  as  defined  m  section  5848  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954).  short-barreled 
shotgun,  or  short-barreled  nlle.  except  .is 
specifically   authorizetl   by   the   .Secretary. 

"(5)  for  any  person  to  transfer,  sell,  trade, 
give,  transport,  or  deliver  to  any  person 
(Other  than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  i  who  re- 
sides In  any  State  other  than  that  m  which 


the  tr.msferor  resides  i  or  in  which  his  place 
of  business  is  located  If  the  transferor  is  a 
corpuratlon  or  uthcr  business  equity — 

'•i.\)  any  lirearm.  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle; 

'(B)  any  lirearm  which  the  transferee 
could  not  lawfully  purchase  or  possess  In 
accord  with  applicable  laws,  regulations  or 
ordinances  of  the  State  or  political  subdh'l- 
sloii  thereof  in  which  the  transferee  resides 
I  or  m  wliich  his  place  of  business  Is  located 
if  -lie  transferee  is  a  corporation  or  other 
business  entity  l 

■  This  paraitraph  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
,i(  tions  between  licensed  Importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  and  licensed  dealers. 

■•itji  for  .my  person  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of 
any  firearm  troni  ,i  licensed  Importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer. 
knowlmtlv  :o  m;iko  any  false  ur  fictitious 
ural  or  wntten  statement  or  to  furnish  or 
exhibit  any  f.Use  or  lictitious  or  misrepre- 
sented ideiitilicalion.  intended  or  likely  to 
deceive  such  importer,  munulaclurer.  or 
dealer  w^ith  rc.'^pect  to  any  l.ict  material  to 
tiie  lawfulness  of  the  sale  or  other  dl.sposl- 
tlon  of  such  lirearm  'inder  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter 

■lb)  It  sliall  be  unlawful  lor  .iny  licensed 
importer.  licensed  inamUncturcr.  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

•'(1)  anv  firearm  to  .my  indlvidtiul  who 
the  licensee  know.s  or  lias  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  is  less  than  tweiuv-one  years  of 
.ige.  If  the  lirearm  Is  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rltle. 

"i2i  any  lir(>arni  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  'ir  has  reasonable  catise  to 
believe  is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  or 
possess  stich  firearm  by  reason  of  any  State 
or  local  law.  reculation.  or  ordinance  appli- 
cable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other 
disposition  of  the  lirearm. 

•■i3i  any  lirearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  in  lor  if  the  person 
Is  ,1  corporation  or  other  business  entity, 
does  not  maintain  a  place  of  business  Ini 
the  State  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of 
tiusiness  is  located:  except  that  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  shot- 
gun or  rifle 

•■i4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device. 
machineKun  i  as  defined  In  section  5848  of 
'he  Interna!  Revenue  Code  of  1954).  short- 
tiarreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle, 
unless  he  has  in  his  possession  a  sworn  state- 
ment executed  by  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  wherein  the  pur- 
chaser or  person  to  whom  It  Is  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  resides,  attesting  that  there  Is  no 
provision  of  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance 
which  wotild  be  violated  by  such  person's 
receipt  or  possession  thereof,  and  that  he  Is 
satisfied  that  It  Is  Intended  by  such  person 
tor  lawful  purposes;  and  such  sworn  state- 
ment shall  be  retained  by  the  licensee  as 
,1  part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

•■(5)  any  flrearm  to  any  person  unless  the 
:icensee  notes  In  his  records  required  to  be 
kept  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter, 
'he  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  .such 
person  If  the  person  Is  an  Individual,  or  the 
identity  and  principal  and  local  places  of 
Dusiness  of  stich  person  if  the  person  Is  a 
•(jrporation  or  other  business  entity. 
Paragraphs  (1).  i2).  (31  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
tween licensed  Importers,  licensed  manufac- 
•urers.  and  licensed  dealers. 

■ic)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  flre- 
;inn  or  ammunition  to  any  person,  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
^uch  person  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  or  Is 
'ander  Indictment  or  has  been  convicted  In 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 


ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
sales  or  disposition  of  a  flrearm  to  a  licensed 
Impwrter,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  who  pursuant  to  .subsection  ib)  of 
section  925  of  this  chapter  is  not  precluded 
from  dealing  In  firearms,  or  to  .i  per.=on  who 
has  been  granted  relief  from  disabilities  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ici  of  section  925  ot  this 
chapter. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  .my  flrearnt 
with  knowledge  or  reason.ilile  cause  to  believe 
that  the  shipment,  transportation,  or  receipt 
thereof  would  Ije  In  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of   this  chapter. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punlsh- 
,ible  by  Imprisonment  for  .i  term  excf'ecilni» 
one  year,  or  who  Is  .i  fu(.':ti\e  from  Justice,  to 
ship  or  transport  any  lirearm  or  ammunition 
in  interstate  or  lorelen  commerce. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per.son 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  lias  been 
convicted  iii  .my  court  ui  :i  crime  punishable 
bv  imprisonment  for  i  term  exceedlni?  one 
year,  or  i;  a  tucitr.c  liuin  lustico.  to  rec(nvo 
any  flrearm  or  :immunition  winch  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  Interstate  or  for- 
oiRn  commerce. 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  ship  in  interstate  or  torelt^n 
commerce,  any  stolen  lirearm  or  stolen  am- 
mtinltlon,  knowing  or  havln?  reasonable 
catise  to  believe  the  same  to  liave  been 
stolen. 

"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  stolen  flrearm  or  stolen  ammtinl- 
tlon,  or  pledge  or  accept  as  sectirlty  for  a  loan 
any  stolen  flrearm  or  stolen  ammunition, 
moving  as  or  which  is  ;i  nart  of  or  which  con- 
stitutes interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  same  to  have  been  stolen 

"lii  It  -^hall  be  nn]:i\vftil  frr  anv  oerson 
knowingly  to  transport,  shiji  ur  receive,  in 
interstate  or  forelen  commerce,  any  firearm 
the  importer's  or  inaiiufac'iirer^s  sprlr.l  num- 
ber of  wbicli  has  been  rcniovctl.  obliteratpd 
ir  altered 

•'(J)  It  shall  be  niil.iwful  lor  any  person 
knowinely  to  imjKjrt  or  brintr  into  'he  United 
States  or  any  posse.sslon  thereof  any  firearm 
or  ammtinltion.  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter:  and 
it  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  person  knowingly 
to  receive  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  imported  or  brought  into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  knowingly  to  make  any  false  entry 
in,  or  to  fall  to  make  appropriate  entry  in 
or  to  fall  to  properly  maintain,  any  record 
which  he  is  required  to  keep  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 923  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 
"§  923.  Licensing 

"(a)  No  person  shall  engage  In  btislness  as 
a  flrearms  or  ammunition  Importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion with,  and  received  a  license  to  do  so. 
from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall  be 
In  such  form  and  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Elach  applicant  shall  be  required  to  pay  a 
fee  for  obtaining  such  a  license,  a  separate 
fee  being  required  for  each  place  in  which 
the  applicant  is  to  do  btisiness,  as  follows: 
"(1)  if  a  manufacturer — 
"(A)  of  destnictlve  devices  and  or  ammu- 
nition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

'"(B)  of  flrearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices a  fee  of  $500  per  year, 
"'(2)   If  an  Importer — 


"(A)  of  destructive  devices  and  or  am- 
mtinltion a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

•'(B)  of  flrearms  other  than  deetructlve  de- 
vices a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 
'•(3)  If  a  dealer — • 

"(A)  in  destructive  devices  and  or  lunmu- 
nltlon   a   fee   of  $1,000   per   year: 

"iB)  who  is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  In  flre- 
arms other  than  destrtictlve  devices  a  fee  of 
$2r)0  per  year: 

"lO  who  Is  not  a  dealer  In  dcstrtu-tlve  de- 
vices or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  SU)  jjer  year; 
except  that  for  the  lirst  renewal  lollowing 
the  elTective  date  of  this  chapter  or  for  the 
first  year  he  is  engaged  m  business  .is  a  dealer 
siu'h  dealer  will  pay  a  fee  of  $25. 

"(b)  Upon  the  tiling  of  .i  projier  applica- 
tion and  p:iyment  of  the  pre.scribed  fee.  the 
.Secretary  may  issue  to  the  applicant  the  ap- 
jjropriate  license  which,  "iuhject  to  'he  provl- 
.slons  of  this  chapter  and  other  .([jpllcable 
provisions  of  law.  shall  entitle  the  licensee 
to  transport,  ship,  and  rc^-eive  lirearnis  and 
.tinmunition  covered  by  .sucli  license  In  inter- 
state or  torelitn  commerce  dur:iut  the  period 
stated  m  the  license. 

••(c)  .^ny  application  sul>mlt;c<l  Miuicr  sub- 
sections la)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
disapproved  and  the  llcen.sp  denied  and  the 
foe  returned  to  the  .appllc;int  if  the  Secretary, 
;Ut<'r  notice  and  rtpportunlty  for  hearing, 
ilnds  that  — 

•1)  the  .ippllcant  l.s  under  twenty-uiia 
years  of  age;  or 

"(2)  the  applicant  (includini^  :ii  the  c:ise 
of  .1  corporation,  partnerrhlp.  ur  a,ssori;itlon, 
.my  individual  possessing  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  pov^'pr  to  direct  ur  catise  the  direc- 
tion ')f  the  m.anaKement  ;uid  policies  of  the 
corporation,  iiartnershij).  or  association)  is 
prohibited  from  transportlm,'.  shijiping,  or  re- 
ceiving lirearms  or  .tmminiitlon  in  imerslate 
or  loreign  commerce  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter:  ')r  is.  by  reason  uf  ins  business 
experience.  :inanci;il  stanrliiur.  ur  trade  con- 
nections, n((t  likely  t<i  commence  business 
operfitions  during  the  term  ol  the  annual 
license  applied  lor  or  to  inaintnm  ojierntlons 
m  r'ompliance  with  this  chapter;   or 

'•(3 1  the  .ippllcant  has  '.villfullv  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  ol  this  chajiter  or  rff^u- 
latlons  issued  therrundcr;   ur 

•■'4)  the  ajiplicant  lias  willlnllv  tailed  to 
disclose  any  material  inlort!iati(in  required, 
ur  has  made  any  false  :.tiit(ment  as  to  any 
material  fact,  in  connection  with  his  ap- 
plication; or 

"(5 1  the  .ipplicant  does  not  have,  or  doea 
not  intend  to  have  or  to  maintain.  In  a.  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  lor  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

••Id  I  Each  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  and  licensed  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  :mportatlon.  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  or  other 
disposition,  of  lirearms  and  :immunition  at 
such  place,  for  stich  perifKl  and  :n  such  form 
as  the  .Secretary  mav  bv  resnil.it  ions  prescribe. 
Such  importers,  mantifacturers.  and  dealers 
shall  make  such  records  available  for  In- 
spection at  all  reasonable  times,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  such  reports  ;ind 
information  with  respect  to  such  records  and 
the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe.  The  .Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  enter  during  business  hours  the  premises 
.including  places  'jf  storage  i  of  .iny  firearms 
or  ammunition  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  for  the  purpose  uf  Inspeclng  or  exam- 
lnin!<  any  records  or  documents  required  to 
be  kept  by  such  importer  or  maiuUacturer  or 
dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  issued  ptirsuant  thereto,  and 
any  hrearms  or  ammunition  kept  or  stored 
by  ciich  importer,  mantifacturer.  or  dealer  at 
stich  premises.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
State,  or  possession,  or  any  political  subdl- 
■.ision  thereof,  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
mav  make  available  to  such  State,  or  posses- 
.'jion.    or    .iny    political    subdivision    thereof, 
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any  information  which  he  may  obtain  by 
rpHson  of  the  pro%Mslons  of  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  the  identlrtcation  of  persons  within 
such  State  or  possession,  or  political  sub- 
dlUaion  theretjf  who  have  purchased  or  re- 
ceived Srearms  or  ammunition.  toi?ether  with 
a  description  of  such  firearms  nr  ammunition 

■  ,ei  Licenses  Issued  under  the  prortslone 
ot  subsection  ib»  of  Uils  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  Itept  .iv.iUable  for  inspection 
on  the  business  premises  covered  by  the 
license 

.fi  Licensed  importers  and  licensed 
manufacturers  shall  Identify  m  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regul.itluns  pre- 
scribe each  rtre&rm  imported  or  manurac- 
tured  by  such  importer  or  manufacturer. 
•5  924    Penalties 

•  lai  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  or  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement  or  represent.ition  with 
respect  to  the  information  required  by  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  t<:)  be  kept  in  the 
records  of  a  person  licensed  under  this  chap- 
ter or  in  applying  for  any  license  or  exemp- 
tion or  relief  from  disiiblUty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  shall  be  Hned  not 
more  tnan  $5  ooo  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ftve  years,  or  both 

ibi  Whoever  with  intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  imprts- 
'inment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or 
with  knowledge  ir  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  an  offense  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  is  to  be 
committed  therewith,  ships,  transports,  or 
receives  a  tirearni  in  'r.terstate  or  foreign 
commerce  shall  be  lined  not  more  than 
JIO'XIO  i.ir  imprisoned  not  more  'han  ten 
years      >r   bor;i 

■  c  1  Any  rlrearm  or  ammunition  Involved 
m.  or  used  or  intended  to  be  used  m.  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or 
i  rule  or  regulauon  promulgated  thereunder, 
or  violation  ot  any  otner  criminal  law  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  tj  seizure 
and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of  the 
Lnternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposition  of 
nre.irnis.  as  defined  m  section  5848 1 1 1  of  said 
Cixle.  5haU.  s )  lar  as  ippllcabi*.  extend  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

')  925    Except  ons     relief  from  disabilities 

"lai  The  provisions  ot  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  witii  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion, shipment,  receipt,  or  importation  of 
any  tirearni  or  .tmmunition  imported  for.  or 
sold  ir  shipped  to.  or  issued  for  the  use  of 
the  United  Slates  or  any  depur'ment.  or 
agency  thereof:  jr  any  State  or  possession, 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  political  sub- 
division  tnereot 

"'bi  A  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  is  indicted 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year  may.  notwith- 
standing uiy  otner  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter continue  operations  pursuant  to  his  ex- 
isting license  <  provided  that  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  tne  term  of  the  existing  license 
timely  application  13  made  tor  a  new  license  1 
-1  ring  the  term  of  such  indictment  and  un- 
t-i.  my  conviction  pursuant  to  the  indictment 
becomes  tlnal 

■  I  c  I  A  person  who  has  t>een  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  1  other  than  .1  crime 
involving  the  use  ol  a  hrearm  or  other  weap- 
on or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  the 
National  Firearms  Acti  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretarv  lor  rellel  Irom  the  dis- 
abilities under  this  chapter  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  conviction,  and  tne  Secretary 
may  grant  such  relief  if  it  is  established  to 
his  satisfaction  tnat  the  circumst.^nces  re- 
garding the  conviction,  and  the  .applicants 
record  and  reputation,  are  such  that  the  ap- 


plicant win  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his  oper- 
ations In  an  unlawful  ni.inner.  and  that  the 
granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  contrary 
to  tne  public  interest  A  licensee  conducting 
operations  under  this  chapter,  who  makes 
application  for  relief  trom  the  disabilities 
incurred  under  this  chapter  by  reason  of  such 
a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred  by  such 
conviction  from  further  of>eratlons  under  his 
license  pending  Hnal  .iclioii  on  .111  applica- 
tion for  relief  tiled  pitrsuant  to  tills  section 
Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  relief  to  any 
person  pursuant  10  this  section  he  shall 
promptly  publish  in  the  federal  Register  no- 
tice of  such  action,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor 

'{d»  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  flre- 
,irm  to  be  inifxirted  or  brrnight  into  the 
United  States  ir  .my  posfsesslon  thereof  If  the 
person  importing  or  bringing  m  the  hrearm 
establishes  U)  the  sailsfactlon  ol  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  hrearm — 

■ill  Is  being  Imported  or  brought  in  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  Is  for  \ise 
m  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

■■i2(  IS  ill!  unserviceable  firearm,  other 
'han  a  machlnegun  as  defined  by  5848(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1U54  (not  read- 
ily restorable  to  hrlng  condition  1.  imported 
or  brought  m  as  a  curio  or  museum  piece;  or 
•i3i  IS  'if  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  dehnltlon  of  a  hrearm  as  clehned  In 
section  '>848(  I  I  of  Mie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  l'J54  and  IS  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suuabls  lor  'T  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and  in  the  case  of  surplus 
mllltarv   tlreurms  is  a  rltle  or  ^otgun;   or 

■'i4i  was  previously  taken  out  of  the  United 
States  or  ■^  po.ssesslon  by  the  person  who  Is 
bringing  in  the  firearm 

Provided  That  the  Secretary  mav  permit  the 
conditional  importation  or  bringing  in  of  a 
firearm  tor  examination  and  testing  In  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  Importation  or  bringing  In 
of  such  firearms  will  be  allowed  under  this 
subsection 
s  a26  Rules  and  regulations 
■The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  .is  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  The  Secretary  ihall  give  reasonable 
public  notice.  ,md  alTord  to  interested  parties 
opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations 
':  927    Effect  on  State  law 

'No  provision  of  this  chapter  <;hall  be  con- 
strued ;is  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  occupy  the  tleld  in  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  .my  State  or  possession  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  there  Is  a  direct 
and  positive  conflict  between  such  provision 
and  the  law  01  the  -State  or  possession  so  that 
thfr  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  consistently 
stand  together 
■';  9'28  Separability 

If  any  provision  <>t  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  '-r  -ircum- 
stance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  ot  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. ■■ 

Sec  903.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  amenanieiit  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  01  the 
Treasury. 

"Sec  904.  .Vothmg  In  this  title  or  amend- 
ment made  thereby  shall  be  construed  as 
modifying  or  affecting  any   provision  of — 

'■iai  the  NatKinal  F'Irearms  .^ct  (Chapter  63 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  or 
•      lb)  section  414  uf  the  Mutual  -Security  Act 
of   1954   ,22  use.   1934),  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  munitions  control;  or 


(C)    section   1715  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code    relating  to  iKinmailable  tlrearms 

Sec  905  The  table  of  contents  to  'Part 
I  — Crimes'  of  title  18.  Unite<l  .States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after 

'43.   False   personation.. 911" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"44.     Firearms     _ 921" 

SEC.  906  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat 
1250;  15  use.  901  9101.  as  amended,  is 
repealed. 

Sec  907  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  it-s  enactment; 
except  that  repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
.\ct  shall  not  In  itself  terminate  any  valid 
license  Issued  pursuant  to  that  Act  and  any 
such  license  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  It 
shall  expire  according  to  ii.s  terms  unless  It 
be  sooner  revoked  or  terminated  pursuant  to 
applicable  provisions  oi  law 

nTLE  V — CiENER.\L  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1001.  If  the  provisions  ot  any  part  of 
this  Act  'ir  .iny  amendments  made  thereby 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  be  held  invalui.  the  provisions 
of  the  other  parts  and  their  application  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  therebv. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.'^idem.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  .stand  in  roco-ss  .subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  but  not  later  than 
1;30  pin.  this  aitt^moon. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Is  there 
objection'.'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordeied. 

Thereupon  at  li;  o'clock  and  52  min- 
utes p.m.'  the  Senat<>  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  1  o  clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  Mr,  Inouye 
m  the  chair  < 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr. 
President.  I  ^UKgest  the  absence  ol  a 
tiuonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  assistant  le^;islative  clerk  pro- 
ceed ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  if  West  "V'lrcinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  the 
order  tor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RIOTS  -XND  THE  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virmnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  news- 
paper items: 

-An  article  entitled  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Firemen  Outmanned  During  the 
Riot,"  written  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser  and 
published  m  the  Washiimton  Post  for  to- 
day, .May  1.  1968 

An  article  entitled  "Looted  Shop  Owner 
Slam  m  Gun  Duel.  "  written  by  .Alfred  E. 
Lewis,  and  jjublished  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  today.  May  1,  1968 

-An  article  entitled  "Officials  Get  a 
Scolding.  ■  written  by  WiUard  Clopton, 
Jr.,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  today.  May  1.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "Hill  Is  Noncom- 
mittal,    written  by  Jean  M.  White,  and 
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published  in  the  Washington  Post  for  to- 
day. May  1,  1968. 

An  aiticle  entitled  "Objectives  of  Poor 
Peoples  March  111  Conceived."  written 
by  Richard  Wilson,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  today.  May 
1.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "Demands  on  the 
Table,  the  Marching  Starts."  written  by 
David  Holmberg  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  for  today,  May 
1.  1968. 

An  article  entitled.  "Anson  Is  Suspected 
in  Tliree  New  Fires  Here."  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  today.  May  1, 
1968. 

An  article  entitled.  '"  Shoot  Him." 
Youths  Cry  in  Holdup:  A  Reporter's 
First -Per-son  Account."  written  by  Mar- 
tin Weil  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  today.  May  1.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

From   the  Washington    (DC.i    Post.   May   1. 

1668] 

District  of   Coh-mbia   Firemen   Oi-tmanned 

DtTRiNC  Riot 

(By  Robert   G.   Kaiser) 

During  three  hours  and  47  minutes  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday.  April  5 — the  second 
dav  of  noting  here — 103  fires  broke  out  in 
the  city,  most  of  them  along  7th  and  14th 
.streets  iiw    and   H  Street   ne. 

.\ccordlng  to  Fire  Department  records,  this 
'-tattling  pace  was  too  much  for  city  fire- 
men Many  of  these  fires  burned  out  of  con- 
trol for  lone  periods  before  fireflghtlng 
equipment  could  be  brought  In  to  fight 
Them. 

Most  of  the  damage  In  the  riot  was  ap- 
parently caused  by  these  fires,  and  all  of 
them  began  before  any  significant  number 
of  'roops  were  in  the  city. 

Just  seven  substantial  fires  broke  out 
Thursday  night  and  early  Friday  (April  4-5) 
m  the  first  wave  of  violence.  But  in  48  min- 
utes beginning  shortly  after  i-oon  Friday.  11 
major  blazes  were  lit  along  14th  Street  nw. 
.\t  1:01  p.m..  firemen  were  called  to  the  first 
'.>f  manv  fires  along  7th  Street  nw.  At  3:11. 
the  first  fire  on  H  Street  ne.  was  reported. 

1RSONISTS    ORGANIZED? 

Fire  Department  officials  attribute  vlr- 
•uallv  ;il!  of  the  fires  during  the  riot  to  ar- 
■-onists.  However,  according  to  Patrick  V. 
Murphy,  the  director  of  public  safety,  and 
>ther  top  officials,  there  is  little  evidence  that 
arsonists  were   organized. 

' AVe  do  not  have  strong  evidence  of  orga- 
iiization."  Murphy  said  last  week.  "That  Is 
not  the  same  thing  as  saying  there  was  no 
oreanizatlon  .  1  suspect  there  is  some 
organization." 

Several  top  officials  have  said  privately 
"hat  the  remarkable  number  of  fires  that 
oeean  early  Friday  afternoon  suggested 
fome  organized  arson.  These  officials  have 
declined   to  be  Identified,   however. 

TWENTY-FIVE-AN-HOrR    RATE 

New  fires  were  reported  Friday  afternoon  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  25  an  hour.  This  was  a 
last  pace  even  compared  with  the  Nation's 
worst  not  in  Detroit  last  summer.  At  one 
point  in  Detroit  when  violence  was  near  Its 
peak,  officials  reported  ten  new  fires  an  hour. 

The  riot  cost  the  District  Fire  Department 
more  than  $290,000  m  extraordinary  costs. 
mostly  overtime  pay.  Damage  to  the  Depart- 
ment's equipment  was  relatively  light,  and 
was  placed  at  slightly  more  than  $10,000. 

The  Department  has  reported  rescuing  120 
persons  from  fires  during  the  riot.  Fifty  of 
these  were  taken  from  buildings  while  fire  or 


smoke  was  severe,  according   10  Department 
records. 

Firemen  reported  dozens  of  incidents  when 
they  or  their  equipment  were  assaulted  by 
rocks,  bottles  and  verbal  abuse  irom  crowd.s 
of  onlookers.  On  nine  occa.sions.  companies 
reported  that  they  had  to  delay  fighting  a 
fire   because  of   harassment    irom  citizens. 

At  4:30  p.m.  Friday.  District  firemen  con- 
cluded that  tliey  could  not  cope  with  the 
rash  of  fires,  and  called  on  suburban  depart- 
ments for  help.  -Nearby  jurisdictions  re- 
sponded by  dispatching  ti!>  pieces  oj  equip- 
ment to  the  city.  -Miiny  cl  tliem  rcm.iined 
until  7  a.m.  Saturday. 

Fire  Department  figures  indicate  tli.it 
clothing,  liquor  and  grocery  stores  .sutlered 
the  most  damage  irom  hres  during  the  not 
At  least  61  clothing  stores.  ^7  liquor  stores 
and  53  groceries  were  burned  wliolly  or  m 
part. 

Other  types  of  businesses  badly  damaged 
by  fires  included  23  luriuture  stores.  19  drug 
stores.  19  cleaners.  18  variety  ttores  and  23 
restaurants  of  various  kinds. 

About  15  jjer  <"ent  ol  the  city's  :i80  liquor 
stores  suffered  tire  d:iinage.  .Another  120.  or 
more  than  30  per  ceiiT.  were  looted  or  ntlier- 
wlse  damaged. 

A  total  of  418  busmesse.s  i.l  .lU  descriptions 
were  affected  by  fires  in  the  rlut 

Looted  Shop  Ownfr  -Si.ai.n  in  Gin  Di'fi, 
I  By  Alfred  E.  Lewis  1 

A  59-year-oId  Wa.shington  liquor  .--tore 
owner,  whose  iirother  was  killed  in  a  liquor 
store  holdup  m  1964.  was  shot  .ir.d  killed  m 
a  holdup  or  looting  yesterday  alteriioon. 

Benjamin  Brown  was  shot  fatally  at  :ibout 
4:30  p.m..  yesterdav  in  Brown's  Service 
Liquor  Store.  1100  inh  ^t  nw  His  older 
brother.  Lewis  Brown  Sr..  72,  owner  of  a 
liquor  store  at  1432  New  .Jersey  ,ive,  h'a-,.  wa.s 
shot  to  death  in  a   lioldup  on  Oct    29.   1964. 

Benjamin  Brown,  who  lived  a-t  1900  l.yt- 
tonsville  rd..  Silver  Spring,  died  in  an  .imbu- 
lance  on  the  way  to  George  Wa-shington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  shortly  ..fter  the  shooting 
vesterday.  He  liad  lieen  shot  <incc  In  the 
chest. 

His  older  brother  was  .-hot  to  death  with  .1 
.45-caliber  pistol  v.-ielded  by  a  m.m  wr.o  ter- 
rorized customers  and  escaped  with  .j2400. 
The  gunman  was  later  tried,  con'. icted  ,ind 
drew  a  life  term  in  the  slaying. 

In  yesterday's  holdup.  Police  Insp  ,J;ihn 
Williams  said  witnesses  told  detectives  :h:it 
mere  than  a  dozen  youths,  ranging  m  .ige 
from  11  to  20.  burst  m'-o  Brown's  store  shortly 
before  4:30  p.m. 

Police  gave  this  account: 

A  man  who  seemed  older  than  the  '.thers 
went  directly  to  the  cash  register  ..iid  began 
pounding  the  keys  with  his  fist  and  domand- 
ing  that  someone  open  it  for  him. 

Brown,  standing  behind  the  short  end  ol 
an  L-shaped  counter,  drew  a  38-cnliber  re- 
volver from  his  pocket  and  as  he  did  so  the 
man  at  the  register  drew  a  gun  irom  his 
pocket  and  fired  once,  lelling  Brown,  Brow-n 
got  off  two  shots,  police  said,  hut  it  could 
not  be  determined  if  they  hit  anyone. 

All  the  intruders  fied  at  the  nutset  .'f  the 
gunfire,  police  said,  and  Brown's  bullets  may 
have  gone  out  the  open  door.  Three  others. 
all  of  Brown's  employees,  were  in  the  store 
at  the  time,  but  -A-ere  uninjured, 

Williams  said  Brown's  store  'A'as  looted 
during  the  rioting  -April  5  by  a  gang  who 
smashed  all  the  windows  and  stripped  the 
shelves  of  stock  that  liad  been  only  partially 
replaced. 

Brown  had  operated  the  store  for  about 
25  years,  police  said.  He  remained  closed  for 
several  days  after  the  looting,  and  friends  said 
he  was  uncertain  about  resuming  the  busi 
ness  at  the  site. 

As  far  as  could  be  determined,  nothing 
was  taken  yesterday  from  the  store,  police 
said. 


The  police  Icmkout  for  the  gunman  de- 
scribed liim  as  a  Negro  about  2.'>  years  old. 
He  was  wearing  a  black  cap.  a  blue  Jacket 
and  a  yellow  shirt  The  lookout  described 
him  as  armed  and  dangerous  .md  said  lie 
may  be  wounded.  It  urged  .ill  doctors  and 
hospitals  to  Ije  .m   the  alert   :or  the  suspect 

OFFKiAtb  Ci(T  A  Scolding 
I  By  Willard  Clopton.  Jr. 1 

Povertv  \lctims  Irom  both  slums  ;uid 
backwoods  angrily  scolded  two  Cabinet  mem- 
bers vesterday  i.nd  told  them  tliey  should 
resign  it  tliev  cant  do  a  better  job 

Spokesmen  lor  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
delivered  the  longue-lashlngs  to  Robert  C, 
Weaver.  .Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
\elopment.  and  to  Wilbur  Cohen,  acting  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 

Coileen  Buckley,  a  slim,  intense  housewife 
irom  Columbus.  Ohio,  pointed  an  accu-smg 
iorehnger  at  Weaver  and  declared: 

\Ve"re    talking   about    babies    w"ho    liave 
their  noses  bitten  otf  by  rats  .   about  peo- 

ple who  nush  their  commodes  with  a  bucket 
of  rainwater  that  leaked  Irom  a  hole  m  the 
root       .   . 

"If  you  can't  do  the  10b  quit  and  give  it  to 
sonieone  who  can  "" 

.At  HF:W.  the  Rev  Jesse  Jackson  an  official 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Ix-adershlp  CUm- 
ference.  looked  lixedly  at  Cohen  and  said. 
""Those  administering  lud  are  mostly  old.  rich 
and  white,  .Most  ol  you  are  over  ihc  hill,  100 
old  10  understand   " 

Weaver  thanked  the  group  lor  coming  and 
said  he  was  already  developing  ;izlmniislrntive 
and  legisl.itUe  projX)sals  to  oeal  witli  many 
of  tlie  points  raised. 

.At  HEW.  the  group  insisK-d  tliat  the  Gov- 
ernment give  Its  highest  priority  r6  meeting 
the  health  and  educational  needs  ol  the 
poor  and  that  welf^iie  jjrograms  be  revamped 
to  provide  a  guaranteed  minimum  income  lor 
all  needy  jjersons.       | 

Cohen  said  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  thai 
the  points  made  "have  a  great  deal  of  valid- 
ity." and  would  be  tho'aghtlully  considered. 
He  was  applauded, 

Wlule  tlie  campaign  ])artici[)aiits  were 
venting  their  Irustration  their  leader,  the 
Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  was  telling  a 
press  conlerence  that  lie  was  not  acting  >iut 
of  anger  toward  his  country: 

■  I  love  America,  and  fought  a  war  to  de- 
fend it  .  Whatever  I  do.  I  do  because  ot 
my  love  :or  .Aincrica,  I  hold  no  bitterness  at 
all." 

Mr  .Abern.ith'.  also  <iesrribed  .is  "  incorrect  " 
a  report  11-  Tuesday's  editions  of  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  '.hat  he  liad  relcrred  to  .some 
Government  officials  :i.s  ""honkies"  (luring  .1 
talk  to  his  supporters. 

.A  Wa.shington  Post  reporter  'A'ho  was  at  the 
gathering  said  lie  had  used  the  term 

Mr  -Alx-rnathy  said  he  had  never  used  the 
word.  I  do  not  believe  in  calling  la  member 
of  I  any  ethnic  or  racial  group  by  :i  deroga- 
tory name."  he  said. 

MSITS    rONGRESS 

Mr.  -Abernathy  s  activity  >esterda\  was 
chieflv  limited  to  calls  on  House  ..nd  Senate 
leaders,  to  whom  lie  outlined  the  campaign's 
demands  for  programs  to  .Ud  the  Nations 
poor. 

His  more  than  100  supporters,  who  repre- 
sent most  of  the  country's  geographical  re- 
gions and  racial  minorities.  j>aid  only  the 
two  visits  to  Weaver  and  Cohen. 

.At  each  stop,  they  jjreser.ted  a  list  of  de- 
mands and  pledged  that  they  would  return 
in  ten  days,  accompanied  by  several  thou- 
sand poor  people  from  itround  the  country 
who  are  to  stage  a  massive  "camp-in"  at  a 
stiU-undesignated  spot  in  Washington. 

-At  HUD.  the  group  demanded  action  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  Americas  iU-housed 
millions." 
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»  ROLE    *SKED    t'  R    POOH 

Among  the  demands  were  that  the  poor  be 
given  a  basic  role  In  pUnnlni?  renewal  pro- 
grsuns  thAt  replacement  dwellings  be  found 
for  <hetto-dweilers  before  their  old  homes 
are  rized  und  a  maaslve  increaae  In  the  pro- 
vision of  new  housing  for  low-income  f.um- 
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In  addition,  more  th<in  a  dozen  of  the  vlsl- 
t4jrs  complained  of  and  demanded  correction 
of  conditions  in  their  areas 

The  day's  congressional  response  to  the 
campmgn  included  the  Introductloji  by  all 
ten  Virginia  members  of  the  House  of  a  res- 
olution that  would  forbid  the  use  of  parlc 
aroas  or  other  public  lands  m  the  District 
as  camp  grounds  unless  they  have  been  des- 
lgn<it«»d  for  camping 

At  Mr  Abernithy's  press  conference,  one 
reporter  commented  that  the  SCLC  president 
appeared  In  a  less  militant  mood  than  he  had 
during  a  public  rally  Monday  night  at  a 
church  In  the  C  irdozo  area 

Replied  Mr  AbernAthv  "This  Is  not  a  m.iss 
meeting  This  Is  a  press  conference  There  Is 
no  re.i3on  for  me  to  try  to  preach  a  sermon 
to  the  press   " 

He  added  that  he  considered  himself  a 
militant  believer  in  nonviolence,  which  he 
called  "not  a  weapon  of  the  weak  but  of  the 
strong  " 

Re  alsh  asked  rep<3rters  to  begin  using  his 
full  i\a.m€  of  David  In  referring  to  him  He 
explained  th.it  David  was  his  original  given 
n  ime  and  that  Ralph  wu  prefixed  t«T  It  dur- 
i:.^'  his  youth. 

HtI.L     Is     N'.iy:  OMMITTAL 

•  By  Jean  M   White  i 

The  Po<ir  PH.ipies  Ciimnaign  was  carried 
yesterday  t.j  Capitol  Hill,'  the  place  where 
many  of  Ua  demands  on  Jobs  and  Income 
have  been  suiUed  or  undercut 

After  meeting  with  the  leadership  of  both 
the  Hoix^e  and  Senate  the  Rev  Ralph  D 
Abernathv  sjiid  In  advance  conangent  of 
p.>'r  f>eMMoner»  h.id  been  received  'quite 
graciously"  but  with  no  guar.intees.  no 
promt.ses  that    >ur  demands  will  be  met  " 

A-slced  If  he  really  believed  that  ConCTess 
would  do  anvtfiin<  in  response  to  the  Poor 
Pe.>ple's  Cimji.ikrn    Mr   .\bernathy  replied 

■  For  us.  th  5  Is  not  a  physical  rt'ness  pro- 
grim  We  are  not  walking  to  WiihJngton  for 
.>ur  h.ealth    W»  are  ir»':ng  on  busmen  " 

\rter  the  h«>ur-and-a-half  discussion  with 
M-  Abern.ithy  tnd  his  aides.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  i  D-Mont  i  told  Tt- 
pi>r:ers  tha;  there  were  no  threiits.  no  de- 
mands only  a  re«uonable  explanation  of  their 
v1e'*-s  " 

I  explained  the  situation  to  them  vis-n-vls 
severa;  piece»  of  leglsUtlon  they  were  Inter- 
ested :n.  "  the  Senator  added 

House  Speaker  John  W  McOormack  i  D- 
Mas6  ■  i.les».r;t)eU  the  hour- long  sesaloti  with 
the  Poi.>r  People  s  leaders  as  vmv  cordial  " 
A.sked  what  l"<r!atress  might  do  in  fat-e  of  the 
pr>p.wetl  MM.N.-.ve  denDnstratlons  starting 
May  IJ.  he  .ituwered 

The  Congress,  of  course  will  exercise  Its 
Judgment  in  connection  with  «p)ecinc  legisla- 
tion They  are  coming  to  Washington  to 
march  and  is  American  citizens  they  have 
the  right  to  do  h*.!  " 

Mr  Abern  i-Mv  rerx>rted  that  both  the 
H  >ii.*e  ml  *<■!!. lie  leaders  expr«-rvsed  concern 
that  the  Uenionsiratious  tje  .irderly  and  not 
explode  into  Moience 

SPtLXKER     MKNT10NS     PROBLEMS 

He  reported  "hat  Speaker  McCormack  had 
mentioned  the  problem  -if  control  and  point- 
ed >ui  th^it  .r.  sometimes  wa.>i  kind  of  dUB- 
cult  to  control  members  of  the  House  " 

The  meetings  with  the  Senate  and  House 
leadership  cime  after  a  special  hearing  for 
the  Poor  People  s  representatives  t>efore  the 
Senate  Ana-poverty  subcommittee  heade<i 
by  Sen    Joseph  3    Clark   (D-Pa  i 


I>3r  the  flrst  time,  the  leaders  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign — who  have  been  saying 
that  their  task  is  to  mlse  the  general  prob- 
lem;* and  let  Congress  write  legislation-  be- 
gan to  spell  out  their  stand  on  specific  pieces 
of  legislation 

Mr  Abernathv  who  succeeded  the  slain 
Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  as  head  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. ri«rked  Clark's  training  bill  as  "only  a 
t>eiflnalng  " 

This  would  provide  Jobs  and  Job  training 
In  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  2  4  mil- 
lion hard-core  unemployed  during  the  next 
four  yeiirs 

■The  SCLC  head  said  a  ■'minimum"  of  i  mil- 
lion Jobs  Is  needed  this  year  and  another 
minion  over  the  next  four  years. 

He  called  on  Congress  to  enact  the  fol- 
lowing programs  rent  supplements  model 
cities,  the  home  ownership  program  for  low- 
income  families  repenl  of  the  "forc-d-work  ' 
program  for  mothers  on  welfare  and  of  the 
welfare-roll  freeze  on  aid  to  children,  aid 
for  the  hungry  poor  Including  a  declara- 
tion of  national  emergency  and  a  special 
fixxl  program  In  the  256  'hunger"  counties 
named  In  a  rec*nt  citizens'  inquiry:  a  free 
food  st.imp  program  and  an  expanded  schixil 
lunch  program 

These  programs  Mr  Abernathv  told  the 
subcommittee  are  despemtely  needed  to  help 
"hundreds  of  thousAnds  of  Americans  iwho) 
dally  drag  out  their  lives  in  depths  of  an 
econ<imic  depression  as  crippling  as  this 
country  has  ever  known  " 

Mr  .Abernathv  brotiRht  along  a  contin- 
gent of  poor  people — white  black.  Indian, 
Mexican-American,  and  Puerto  Rtcan — to 
speak  for  themselves 

And  they  did 

With  a  straw  hat  perched  solldlv  on  top 
of  her  head.  Alberta  Scott  told  the  Senators 
what  it's  like  to  be  poor 

"Now  my  husband  is  a  disability  All  wel- 
fare gives  us  Is  $130  Well,  we  have  to  pay 
»63  for  the  house  we  live  in.  iiid  it  >.  a  slum 
house  with  roaches    rats  ' 

•iPBSKS    foR     M'P\LACHIA 

Robert  Pulcher  npoke  for  the  po«ir  white 
people  of  Appalachia 

"i  gave  mv  life  to  the  coal  mines  "  he  snld 
"I  went  in  when  I  was  IS  I  got  hurt  ten 
years  igo  .  Tliere  is  no  time  to  get  an 
education  because  he's  down  In  that  dark 
hole  '• 

Martha  Grass,  who  came  from  Oklahoma 
for  the  Poor  Peonies  CiimpalKn.  said  she 
was  a  "proud  Indian  "  and  dldn  t  want  to 
come  for   a    handout.'  " 

But  she  Hddeil  We  have  11  chlldrfn  My 
husband  is  a  disabled  veteran  We  go  to  bed 
at  night  and  sometimes  hate  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  because  the  cupboard  Is  bare  ' 

An  angry  voice  came  from  Jose  Ortez.  of 
New  'York  City,  who  complained:  "We  don  t 
need  profeeslonal  people  to  come  down  there 
and  program  us  and  tell  us  how  to  rtin  our 
lives  " 

Sen  Clark  said  the  Antlp<jverty  subcom- 
mittee intended  to  .all  in  some  Cabinet 
members  to  .i»k  why  something  has  not  been 
done  to  feed  hungry  people 

fProm  the  Washington  (DC  ■   Evening  Star, 
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OajtcTtvES    or    Poo«    People's    March    Ill- 
Con  en  vfd 
i  By  Richard  Wilson  i 
If  all  goes  according  to  plan  Washington  at 
the  end  of  May  will  be  seething  with  hun- 
dreds  of    thousands   of     poor   people  "    from 
every  corner  of   the  nation  demanding   new 
multl-bilUon  dollar  federal  programs  to  re- 
lieve their  Condition 

They  will  be  camped  out  In  make-shift 
tent  cities,  further  overtaxing  the  already 
inadequate  public  facilities  and  services  of 


the  capital   This  Is  'hp    Poor  People's  March" 
Mar'ln  Luther  Kins  would  have  led 

nie  march  was  poorly  conceived  from  the 
beRlnnlnK  Irs  objectives  are  not  clearly 
spelled  out  Its  potential  for  harm  is  proh- 
ablv  greater  than  for  gof>d  But  It  is  not 
possible  to  convince  Its  leaders  of  this  for 
one  reason 

They  believe  that  public  commotion,  dem- 
onstrations, even  rtotliij!;  are  necessary  pre- 
liminaries to  action  Riot  commission  re- 
ports huniter  commission  reports,  are  deemed 
Inadequate  to  stir  C.iiicress  Into  action,  and 
only  the  stark  threat  of  public  disorder  Im- 
plicit In  mass  demonstrations  will  do  the 
trick 

Washington  will  be  a  television  producer's 
paradise  during  this  period  Marching  and 
countermarching  Unsanitary  and  disorderly 
conditions  m  the  povertv  caiitonment.s,  with 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Washington 
Monument  in  the  barkpround.  Visits  to  the 
pov(>rtv  camps  by  Bobbv  Kennedy  and  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

And.  In  the  end.  perhaps  some  violent 
action  to  evict  from  the  public's  grounds 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  taken  up  resi- 
dence there 

Tliere  Is  to  be  a  pri»gresslve  buildup  be- 
ginning with  the  recent  visit  of  100  leaders 
to  denounce  Waslilngton's  povertv  progrruns 
as  inadequate  .md  illu.sory  The  tlrst  m.irch- 
ers  win  come  from  Memphis,  Tenn  and  .Tuck- 
son,  Miss.  Chicago  will  send  a  Mldwe.'.torn 
contingent  Mexlcan-.Amerlcan  ^rroups  will 
head  out  from  Los  .Angeles  .md  .i  Northe.ist- 
ern  contingent  from  Boston. 

Groups  from  elsewhere  will  converge  on 
Washington 

So  far  ,is  it  can  he  judged  from  the  hazv 
plans  now  available  the  object  is  to  paralvze 
the  capital  of  the  Nation  beginning  on  May 
20  by  impeding  transportation  and  clogging 
the  city  so  that  Us  normal  functions  cannot 
be  carried  out. 

In  this  respect  the  march  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent than  .tny  of  the  other  descents  on 
W.'vshlngton  beginning  with  Coxeys  irmy  In 
the  last  century,  on  through  the  tirst  and 
second  bonus  marches,  and  a  few  larmers. 
mothers,  and  unemployed  visitations  in  in- 
tervening years 

The  sfjeclal  character  of  the  Pxjr  People's 
March,  if  Its  purposes  are  carried  out.  will 
inevitably  call  for  repre-sslve  measures  :it  an 
earlier  stage  than  when  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
.\rthur  was  ordered  to  rout  out  the  bonvus 
mar^-hers  In  \'Jil 

What  is  most  discouraging  ,ilx)iit  all  this 
Is  that  need  does  exist,  Inequ.iUtles  want  cor- 
rection, but  the  methods  chosen  to  drama- 
tize the  need  are  likely  to  have  the  opp<>slte 
effect. 

If  the  Poor  people"  are  coming  here  :or 
speciflc  reasons  such  ,i&  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income,  more  generous  housing  measures 
than  already  are  proposed,  and  greatly  lib- 
eralized welfare  programs,  they  will  not  find 
Congress  In  a  receptive  mood.  Disorder  In 
Washlp^ton  cuuld  easily  cause  Congress  to 
become  even  less  receptive. 

The  "poor  people's"  answer  is  not  likely  to 
be  found  in  intimidation  of  members  of 
Congress,  nor  m  Washington  at  .ill  :it  this 
stage  Their  answer  lies  in  the  election  of 
congressmen  who  are  prepared  to  vote  for 
guaranteed  annual  incomes  and  for  massive 
increases  in  welfare  and  po\erty  programs. 
and  these  congressmen  are  not  elected  in 
Washington.  D  C.  The  answer  lies  in  the  con- 
gressional districts  from  '.vhich  the  "P-xjr 
People  '  marchers  will  come 

This  IS  clearly  understood  by  ^ome  of  the 
leader.-  of  the  march,  but  they  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  demonstration  psychol- 
ogy of  present  times  into  thinking  that 
minority  views  can  be  forced  on  '.he  majority 
by  the  threat  of  disorder. 


I 
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If  the  oncoming  march  has  any  more  pre- 
cise purpose,  it  Is  to  cause  Congress  to  au- 
thorize :rom  $10  U)  $20  billion  more  annu- 
ally tor  the  relief  of  families  below  some 
arbitrarily  cho.sen  level  of  Income.  The  pres- 
ent Congress  Is  not  In  a  mood  to  do  that  and 
even  less  so  under  duress.  If  the  marchers  are 
unsuccessful  they  will  probably  have  to 
march  back  home  to  elect.  If  they  can,  con- 
gressmen who  are  In  a  more  favorable  mood 

1  From. the   Wiushlngton    iDC)    Dally  News. 

May  1.  1968] 
Rev    Abernathv  Winds  Up  Here.  Heads  for 

Memi'uis:    Demands    on    the    Table,    the 

Makching    Starts 

(By    David    Holmberg) 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  ends  nearly 
three  davs  of  pointed  confrontations  with 
officialdom  today  and  enters  its  next  phase 
tomorrow  the  Ioiik  march  to  the  Capital  by 
pimr  people  ln>m  thruout  the  country. 

Hei.  Ralph  Abernathv.  a  model  of  punc- 
tualltv  and  decorum  following  his  Monday 
c.anpaign  debut  In  which  he  kept  several 
Cabinet  memljers  waiting  lor  hours,  outlined 
to  .1  Senate  subcommittee  some  of  the  Cam- 
pal^,'n■s  jtoals  yesterday,  and  met  with  Senate 
and  House  leadership. 

nils  mornint;  he  meets  with  the  Hotise 
Ways  ,iiid  Means  Committee — one  of  the 
foremost  Congressional  barriers  to  the  kind 
of  legislation  the  C.impalgn  seeks — while 
other  Camp.dgn  representatives  huddle  with 
some  indhidual  senators  Rev.  Abernathy 
will  leave  the  city  later  today  for  Memphis, 
where  tomorrow  morning  he  begins  a  march 
to  the  C.ipltal  irom  the  spot  where  Dr.  Martin 
L.ither  King  was  .ifcsassinaled  April  4. 

DFMANDS    LISTED 

Rev  .Xbernathv  began  yesterday  by  iisklng 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  .Sen  Joseph  Clark 
iD  .  Pa..  I  for  .siich  items  as: 

Legislation  that  "will  jirovide  for  the  thou- 
sands of  new  units  t)f  low  income  housing  so 
dc-perately  needed  this  year,  and  for  thou- 
sands more  that  must  be  added  in  the  next 
three  or  lour  ye.irs 

rhe  expansion  of  Model  City  programs 
'from  neighborhoods  to  commuiatles." 

The  providliif;  ol  "a  minimum  of  one  mil- 
lion 1  lijs  m  the  jnibllc  and  private  sector 
this  ye.ir  .iiid  .iiiother  million  lobs  over  the 
next  lour  years." 

.i^n  immediate  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram" for  the  poor  and  the  disabled,  or,  "at 
the  b.ire  minimum.  "  a  fair  Federal  stand- 
ard ol    need  lor  welfare  payments." 

Repeal  of  the  forced  work  program  for 
mothers  and  the  freeze  on  AFDC  i  Aid  For 
Dependent  Children  i  mothers  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  U'67.  ' 

AGRlCrLTURE    DEPARTMENT    HIT 

Tlie  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
fcicncf  Uirector  took  a  particular  rap  at  the 
Department  ol  Agr. culture  for  "hesitating" 
in  providing  lood  to  the  needv  in  the  face  of 
what  he  said  was  extensive  dociimentation 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  nation. 

Sen  Cl.irk.  who  interrupted  Rev.  .'Aber- 
nathy several  times  to  cnaorse  his  nroposals 
and  to  note  his  own  eltorts  m  seeking  the 
.same  goals,  said  he  "couKln't  even  f?et  an 
answer  to  mv  letter.^"  mquinns  aooiit  .Agri- 
culture's iiosition  on  lood  programs.  The 
Senator  added  that  "I'm  not  going  to  .slop 
there,   and   I   iiope   \-ou   wont   either." 

Sen.  George  Murphy  iR  .  Calif .  i  told  .Aber- 
nathy that  the  things  vou  iiave  .said  here  to- 
day have  been  saici  ly.fore.  .ind  we  are  .iware 
of  "it  .  .  .  I  don't  understand  the  discrepancy 
between  what  we"ve  seen  '  on  the  .Sub-Com- 
nuttee'.s  trips  to  impoverished  areai  and  the 
actions  of  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture.  I'm 
embarrassed  at  ."'.itting  here  a  year  later 
(after  the  trips)  having  you  ask  us  why 
we  haven't  done  things." 
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CABINET    CALLS 

While  Rev.  Abernathy  lobbied  on  the  Hill, 
others  in  his  contingent  called  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  and  Health.  Etlucation  and  Wellare 
acting  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen,  both  of 
whom  came  in  for  an   angry  scolding. 

Ohio  housewife  Colleen  Buckley  iiolnted  an 
accusing  finger  at  Secretary  Weaver  and 
shouted,  "'We're  talking  about  babies  who 
have  their  noses  bitten  off  by  rats  .  .  .  about 
people  who  flush  their  cominodes  with  a 
bucket  of  rainwater  that  leaked  from  a  hole 
in  the  roof .  ' 

She  told  him  If  he  couldn't  handle  the  Job 
of  alleviating  huch  conditions  he  should 
"quit  and  give  it  to  someone  who  can." 

At  HEW.  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  ol  the  South- 
ern Christian  la'adershlp  Conference  told 
Acting  Secretary  Cohen  "Those  administer- 
ing aid  are  mostly  old.  rich  .iiid  white  Most 
of  voti  are  over  the  hill,  loo  old  lo  under- 
stand." .Secretarv  Cohen  didn'i  wince. 

Rev.  Abernathv,  mianwhilc.  went  off  to  a 
90-mlnute  se.ssion  with  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mniistield  <D  .Mont.i.  Minority 
Leader  Everett  Dirksen  iH.  Ul.i  and  Sen. 
Russell  Long  (D..  L.i.i.  He  Liter  terined  the 
meeting  "constructive  and  prolltable."  echo- 
ing Sen.  Dirksen.  who  lerinetl  it  '  reasonably 
Iirofltable  .   .   .  certainly  restrained." 

Rev.  Abernathy  said  he  told  the  senators 
the  Campaign  was  the  beginning  of  a  "rev- 
olution" m  the  country,  and  that  "the  main 
problem  in  this  country  io0.:v  Is  poverty." 

He  said  he  lold  them  thai  more  jobs  wp_s 
the  main  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  pov- 
erty, and  lliat  the  three  senators  hau  agreed 
with  lilm. 

The  ininl.ster  .-lald  the  senators  had  also 
shown  ■■concern"  over  the  planned  demon- 
strations and  that  he  had  "made  it  clear  that 
we  intend  to  conduct  a  non-violent  peaceful 
demtinstration.  which  is  L'uar.uitecd  to  us 
under  the  constitution.  ' 

Rev.  Aberiiathv.  attempting  m  :i  cordial 
m. inner  to  coiniKraf  t  rr[)oris  oi  roniu.sion 
and  lalene.'-s  on  the  Ciinpaign'.-  lirst  day.  .said 
lie  thought  that  "vcstordav  was  the  great- 
est day  in  the  history  of  this  present  revolu- 
tion that  is  taking  place  in  our  country."  He 
said  it  was  the  first  liine  members  of  various 
ethnic  groups  r.\mv  together  to  express 
themselves  to  the  ottici.il.s  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

■flONKIE"    fSF.    DENIED 

He  also  vehemently  denied  a  report  tlial  he 
had  u.sed  the  term  honkie"  in  referring  to 
government  olficials  Monday.  He  said,  m  fact, 
that  the  flr.'^t  time  he'd  used  It  was  In  deny- 
ing Its  use.  '1  don't  ijelieve  m  anybody  call- 
ing any  ethnic  ■  ir  racial  group  by  any  de- 
grogatorv  name."  he  said.  'I  don't  condemn 
others  for  using  u  bm  I  just  happen  to 
have  other  words   m  mv   -.ocabtilary  ' 


Men's    Shop.    1942    14th    st     nw.    Both    fires 
caused  considerable  damage. 

•  SHOOT  Him,  "  Yot'ths  Cry  in  Holdup ■  A  Re- 
porter's PIR.ST-PERSON   ArCOt'NT 

(By  Martin  Well) 

■'Hcjw  iTiuch','"  I  asked 

He  glared  and  put  a  .silver-ijlaled  revolver 
against  my  .-.toniiu-h. 

■  .All  of  it."  he  said,  and  his  Irlends  laughed. 
I  was  held  up  last  night  at  Vermont  Ave- 
nue .iiid  H  .Street  nw..  us  I  waited  tor  a  taxi 
to   t:ike   me   back    to   the   office   from   an   as- 
signment. 

This  Is  how  it  liappened: 

I  left  the  YMCA  building  on  12th  Street 
between  R  and  S  Streets  nw  .ibout  9:25 
!)m.  and  started  looking  for  a  cab. 

As  I  walked  down  the  long,  lonely  block 
of  Vermont  .\yenue  beside  a  playground 
fence.  I  called  to  one  or  twtj  taxis,  IjuI  Ihev 
were  l.ir  I'tf  .iiid  i>ccupied 

I  turned  lo  see  il  .iiiy  were  loming  irom 
behind.  There  were  no  taxis,  but  there  wi'us  a 
group  of  youths,  s.iuntering  dowti  the  block 
toward  irie. 

I  kept  walking. 

The  more  I  niriied  »o  Umk  lor  toe  ■■.ib  'Imt 
wasii^t  coming,  the  more  they  seemed  lo 
laugh  and  the  liuster  Ihev  seemed  to  .i])- 
proiwh   I  wanted  that  cab  u>  come. 

I  slopi>e<i  .It  Vermont  .iiid  H  1  v^.us  going 
to  catch  a  c.ib  right  -here 

The  youllis  reached  the  corner  seconds 
after  I  (lid. 

The  leader  wore  ,in  orange  wliulbreaker 
and  .1  thlii  mustache.  He  was  no  more  than 
16.   and   he    seemed   pleasant    enough 

■Got   a   match'.-'"   he  asked.  1   didn't    "CSot 
a  cigarette'.'" 
No  luck. 

■Got  .iiiy  money^" 
I  sighed.  'Ho^A-  much'?" 

TliCii    the    rcvoUer    was    In    my    sttjmach. 

All  of  it  " 

■■All    right.'   I    :iild.   "All    right,'    trMiig    to 

be  .icreeable    They  didn'l  wait    Om-  Lrrabbed 

me   around   the   neck   from   behind.   I    illdn'i 

resist    as    he    pulled    me    tj    the    p.iveiiient. 

■■SlK>)l  him."  one  youth  called,  giggling   as 

tlie  leader  stood  over  me  with  the  irun   ■■Siioot 

him." 

I  didn't  know  if  he  would  or  wouldn't.  I 
wiu>  scared  and  1  won't  forget  it  I  l.iy  very 
limp  and  let  them  pull  the  wallet  conUiln- 
ing  about  $45  out  of  my  [xx-ket  and  the 
watch  off  my  wrl.st.  Then  they  ran  down  the 
street  laughing. 

Just  across  the  street,  a  woman  screamed. 
"He's  being  robbed!"  Several  people  near  her 
began  laughing. 

.Alter  the  youths  mn  away.  I  got  up  and 
began  walking  toward  the  offire  I  never  did 
lind  a  cab. 


[From  the  Washington  iD.C.i  Post. 

May  1.  19681 

Arson    Is    Suspected    in    Three    New  Fires 

Here 

Three  fires  in  which  arson  is  suspected 
were  reported  early  yesterday,  including  one 
In  which  more  than  ^350  In  cash,  liquor  and 
cigareltes  was  stolen. 

Firemen  put  <jut  a  fire  in  the  Northeast 
Tavern,  4810  Deane  ave.  ne.  shortly  after 
5:30  a.m.  Investigation  sh: -.ved  that  more 
than  S150  in  cash  had  been  stolen.  ;!s  well  as 
several  cases  of  liquor,  cigarettes  and  cigars. 
police  said. 

An  upstairs  rear  door  had  been  pried  open, 
they  said,  and  a  gasoline  can  was  found  on 
the  second  floor,  where  damage  was  exten- 
sive. A  telephone  booth  was  damaged  and 
an  unknown  amount  ol  money  stolen  from 
the  coin  box. 

Other  fires  in  which  arson  Is  suspected  were 
reported  at  1:17  a.m.  in  a  restaurant  at  2467 
I8th  St.  nw.,   and   at  3:38  a.m.   in   Samuel's 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Virpinia 
absence 


Mr. 
of    a 


Mr.     BYRD    of    We.'^t 
President.    I   ^UKgest    the 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leKi.slaiive  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Yircinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
11  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDIN'O  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ndered 


RECfiiS 

Mr  BYRDi.f  West  Vuslnla  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  :•  p  m  today 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  1 
o  clock  and  45  minutes  p  iii  i  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  oiUU  2pm 

Thf  Senate  reassembl'-d  at  _'  p  m  . 
when  called  td  order  by  tfie  PreMding 
Officer     Ml    Haktke  in  the  chair' 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.sr  Virtiinia  Mr  Pres- 
'deiif,  I  >uK«e'.t  tfie  .absence  of  a  quorum 

T'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

M;  BYRD  of  West  Viminia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  re.scuided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.icctiun   It    s  Ml  urdcred 


OMNIBt.'S  CRIME  CONTROL  .\ND 
dAP-B  STREETS  ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  917  >  to  assist  State  .md 
local  kjovernments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  to  incrf-.ise  the  fffective- 
ness  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
f-nforcement  md  criminal  lustice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  covernment.  and  for 
other  purposes 

I'RlVILtCE    nr    THE    KLixiR 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirKinia  Mr  Pies- 
idcnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the 
request  of  the  sen:or  Senator  from  Vir- 
:4inia  I  Mr  BvrdI,  that  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  bo  ulven  to  two  members  of  his 
stair— Mr  Jack  Lewis  and  Mr  Bill  Utz — 
dunn«  the  consideration  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Contril  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
U»67 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

objection    :t    s    *>   j.'-derel 

Mr  M(.CLELL.-\N  Mr  President ,  I  ask 
u;ia:'..rnous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
be  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
the  duration  of  the  consideration  of  S 
917  Wilham  Paisley,  G  Robert  Blakey. 
W  Arnold  Smith,  James  C  Wood.  Jr. 
and  Richard  W  Veide 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MrCLELl^^N  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment,  m  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
'ut.-  be  agreed  to.  and  that  the  bill  as 
♦hiis  amended  be  con.sldered  as  anginal 
text   for  the  purpose  of  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Is  there 
objectioii  ■• 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  fmm  .Arkansas  vield? 

Mr    MiCLELLAN    I  yield 

Mr  DODD  Does  that  include  title  IV. 

Mr  McCLELL-AN  It  includes  all  of  it. 
Tile  entire  .substitute  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the  origi- 
nal text 

Mr  DODD  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objectio:i  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkiuisas'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  .McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve It  i.>  most  appropriate  and  quit-e  tit- 
tlriK  that  we  commence  debate  today  on 
S  917.  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967  for  as  Senators 
know  today  is  Law  Day 

I/et  us  hope  that  this  happy  coinci- 
dence will  overwhelm  us  as  we  embark 
on  our  deliberations  of  this  landmark 
moment  of  adding  crime  legislation  to 
our  agenda  Likewise  Mr  President  let 
us  fervently  hope  that  it  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  letuni  to  rc.sp<>ct  for  law 
and  order  and  for  stricter  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  countrv 

Mr  President.  S  917  is  a  rather 
lengthy  bill  It  is  alst)  a  highly  controver- 
.sial  mea^sure  and  is  quite  consecjuential 
I  think  I  can  .-.ay  without  re.si-rvation  that 
this  bill  is  the  most  im^xirtant  legislation 
that  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
during  the  remainder  of  this  .session  of 
Congress 

Tlie  enactment  of  its  major  provisions 
is  urgent,  for  we  are  literally  at  war  with 
a  vicious  and  tenacious  enemy. 

Mr  President,  crime  and  the  threat  of 
cnme,  ilotlng.  and  violence  stalk  .Amer- 
ica Our  street*  are  nn.safe  Our  citizens 
are  fearful,  terrorized,  and  outraged. 
They  demand  and  deserve  relief  from 
this  scourge  of  lawlessness  which  today 
imperils  our  internal  security  The  sky- 
rocketing incidence  of  inaior  crimes  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960's^ias  reached 
intolerable  proportion.s  From  decent, 
law-abidlni,'  citizens  a  clarion  call  for  re- 
lief from  this  threat  and  danger  rever- 
berates across  the  land  In  the  past  7 
years  alone,  the  rate  of  serious  cnme  in 
this  country  has  doubled 

In  I960  there  were  1  a61.:jon  major 
crimes  committed,  whereas  in  1967  there 
were  approximately  3.750.400  major 
crimes  committed  in  our  countr>v  And 
since  I  introduced  S  917  in  February  of 
last  year,  serious  crime  has  ii.sen  an- 
other 16  percent  Tliis  rash  lawlessness, 
this  I  aw  contempt  for  law  and  order, 
coupled  with  the  wanton  mass  destruc- 
tion inflicted  on  many  of  our  Nation's 
cities  m  recent  weeks,  imderscore  the 
urgehcy  for  enactment  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

We  need  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment The  war  on  crime  must  be  waged 
on  many  fronts  Programs  to  better  tram 
and  e>quip  our  pohce  personnel  are 
needed  Prosecution  efforts  should  be  in- 
tensified and  made  more  aggressive. 
Court  decisions  that  dispen.se  'iinequal" 
lustice  to  society  and  which  protect  and 
liberate  guilty  and  confirmed  criminals 
to  pursue  and  repeat  their  nefarious 
crimes  should  be  reversed  and  overruled. 
Mr  President,  the  enactment  of  3. 
917.  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems.  Far  from  it  But  it  will  deal 
efTectively  with  many  of  them  Moreover. 
;t  will  let  the  lawless  elements  know  that 
the  tide  is  Ijeginnin;,'  to  turn  In  America 
and.  hopefully,  it  will  reas.sure  decent 
.Americans  that  their  pleas  for  help  have 
been  heard  by  Congress 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of  S 
917.  the  Judiciary  Committee  concluded 
in  pan  that — 

Crime  is  the  most  orltlcal  .ind  isrgent  do- 
mestic problem  f.icing  the  Nation  Although 
law  enforcement  Is  esaentially  a  local  prob- 


lem, the  incidence  of  crime  has  reached  pro- 
^)C)rtlon8  that  threaten  the  peace  security, 
and  general  welfivre  of  the  Nation 

7 lie  P'rderal  Government  has  a  clear 
re  .ponsibility  to  help  meet  and  to  repel 
this  threat  PVir  the  Congress,  this  means 
the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation 
and  the  appropnation  of  lunds  to  assist 
the  States  and  units  of  local  government 
to  devi.se  and  implement  prourams  to 
combat  crime 

S  917  ofTer.s  four  major  anticrime  pro- 
posals and  at  the  same  time  authorizes 
the  appropnation  of  $400  million  over  the 
next  2  years  Tliis  bill  is  the  product  of 
long  and  thorough  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair 
The  bill  retains  and  strengthens  the 
substance  of  the  President's  original  safe 
streets  bill  to  give  Federal  a.ssistance  to 
the  States  and  units  of  kx"al  uovernment 
to  improve  and  to  expand  their  law- 
enforcement  capability  through  Federal 
grai.t.s  The  t'lrust  of  the  bill,  liovvever, 
has  been  significantlv  expanded  and  its 
scope  made  much  more  comprehensive 
It,s  .idried  i)rovisions  will  equu)  law  >  n- 
forcement  otTicers  and  the  judiciaiT  with 
urgently  needed  leual  authority  and  pro- 
cedures with  which  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  to  battle  more 
succe.ssfully  the  forces  of  lawlessne.ss  and 
cnme 

S.  917.  as  reported,  contains  four  major 
titles  Title  I  is  the  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance part  which  would  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  units  of  local 
government  or  combinations  thereof  hav- 
ing a  population  of  not  less  than  ,'SO.OOO 
persons  tor  strengthening  and  improving 
law  enforcement. 

Part  .A  of  this  title  would  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  under 
the  general  authonty  of  the  .Attorney 
Geiieral.  a  three-member  Law  Enforce- 
ment A.ssistance  Administrailon  to  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  bv  nnd  with  the 
con.sent  of  the  Senate  Not  more  than  two 
of  the  members  shall  be  ot  the  same  ijo- 
htical  party  The  Administrators  shall  be 
appointed  with  due  regard  to  their  fit- 
ness, knowledge,  and  experience  m  the 
area  of  law  enforcement  Compo.sed  of  an 
Administrator  and  two  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators of  Law  Enforcement,  the 
.Administration  would  administer  the 
t'rant  provisions  of  this  title  under  the 
i-'eneral  authority  of  the  .Attornev  Gen- 
eral 

Part  B  provides  iirants  up  to  M  per- 
cent to  States  and  units  of  ueneral  local 
L;overnment  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  planning  comprehensive  law- 
enforcement  plans 

Part  C  provides  iirants  up  to  60  per- 
cent for  action  purposes,  whicii  are  spe- 
cifically detailed  m  this  title  Briefly, 
grants  are  authorized  for  first,  public 
protection,  includmst  development  dem- 
onstration, evaluation,  implementation, 
and  purchase  of  methods,  devices,  facili- 
ties and  equipment  desiL'ned  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title:  second,  the  recruiting 
and  framing  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel; and  third,  public  education  relating 
to  crime  prevention  and  encouraging  i  e- 
.>pect  for  law  and  order;  fourth,  con- 
struction grants  of  up  to  50  percent  for 
buildings  or  other  facilities  which  would 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  au- 
thorized: fifth,  grants  up  to  75  percent 
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tor  the  oruanization.  education,  and 
training  of  special  officers  to  combat  or- 
i;ani«>d  crime  and  the  establishment  of 
suite  organized  crime  councils  are  pro- 
vided, sixth,  similar  grants^75  per- 
cent— are  provided  lor  the  organization, 
education,  and  training  of  special  offi- 
cers in  the  ))revention,  detection,  and 
control  of  riots  and  other  violent  civil 
di.sordeis.  including  the  acquisition  of 
not  control  equipment:  and,  seventh,  up 
to  one-third  of  any  applicant's  grant 
may  be  expended  lor  the  compensation 
of  personnel,  except  that  the  amount  of 
any  -rant  expended  for  this  ijurpose 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  State  or 
local  lunds  made  available  to  increa.se 
such  compen.sation  This  limitation  does 
not  apply  to  personnel  engaged  in  train- 
ing programs. 

Part  D  provides  for  training,  education, 
research,  and  demonstration  projects, 
riiere  is  to  be  established  for  the  pun^o.se 
oi  reseaicli  and  demonstration  projects 
uithm  the  Department  of  Justice  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  The  Institute  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  private  or- 
i^anizations  to  conduct  lesearcli.  demon- 
strations, or  special  ijrojects  pertaining 
to  the  i)urposes  described  m  title  I. 
Grants  authorized  under  this  part  may 
be  up  to  100  percent,  with  the  condi- 
tion tlTat  tiu  administration  shall  re- 
(iuiie.  wherever  feasible,  that  the  recipi- 
fiil  contribute  money,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  the 
s^rant. 

Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  apiiiopriated 
§5,111,000  ti)  expand  and  increase  the 
promam  of  training  assistance  conduct- 
ed by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion at  th.e  request  of  States  and  locali- 
ties. 

The  -AdminLstration  is  authorized, 
after  appropriate  consultation  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  carry 
"\i\.  inograms  of  academic  assistance  to 
improve  and  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment Tl.e  -Administration  is  author- 
i.-ed  to  enter  into  contracts  and  to  make 
payments  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  loans  not  exceeding  SI. 800  per 
.tcademic  year  to  police  or  correctional 
personnel  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis 
::i  ur.dorcraduate  or  graduate  programs 
l''adinc  to  degrees  or  certificates  In 
areas  directly  related  to  law  enforce- 
ment 

These  loans  are  subject  to  cancella- 
t:on  tor  service  as  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  a  law  enforcement  agency 
,it  the  rate  of  25  percent  per  annum  of 
;he  total  amount.  Tuition  fees  may  be 
paid  not  to  exceed  $200  per  academic 
quarter  or  S300  per  academic  semester 
tor  any  officer  of  a  public  law  enforce- 
ment agency  enrolled  in  a  full-time  or  a 
part-time  course  which  leads  to  a  degree 
or  certificate  related  to  law  enforcement. 

Part  E:  F\inds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  would  be  .so 
!ised  as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
practicable,  increase  the  amount  of 
tunds  that  the  applicant  would,  in  the 
absence  of  Federal  funds,  make  avail- 
able for  law  enforcement. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  would  be  repealed.  However,  pro- 


vision is  made  for  the  Administration, 
in  its  discretion,  to  obligate  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  projects  approved 
under  LEA  prior  to  the  effective  dat€ 
of  this  act,  provided  that  the  original 
approval  made  provision  for  project 
continuation.  The  Administration  would 
have  the  duty  to  study,  review  and  eval- 
uate projects  funded  under  LEA. 

The  title  provides  for  a  three-stage 
review  procetHiic  for  aggrieved  ap))li- 
cants. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fi.scal  years  1968  and  1969.  SIOO.- 
111.000.  of  which  amount  $25,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  ijlanning 
grants.  $50,000,000  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  action  grants,  of  which  amount 
S15.000.000  shall  be  for  the  purpo.se  of 
riot  control  and  815.000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  orsanized  crime,  and 
not  more  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  purposes  of  corrections,  probation. 
courts  and  parole,  and  $25,111,000  shall 
be  for  the  purpo.ses  of  training,  educa- 
tion, research  and  demonstration,  of 
which  amount  $5,111,000  shall  be  for  FBI 
training,  and  not  more  than  ?10. 000.000 
shall  be  for  the  purpo.se  of  academic 
education. 

The  bill  aLso  authorizes  appropriations 
in  the  amount  of  s300  million  for  liscal 
year  1970. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  how  much 
money  we  appropriate  for  local  policf 
departments,  we  will  not  have  effective 
law  enforcement  .so  lonu  as  the  courts 
allow  self-confessed  criminals  to  go  un- 
punished. The  confusion  and  disarray 
injected  into  law  enforcement  by  such 
decisions  as  Mallory — Mallorv  v.  Untied 
States.  354  U.S.  449.  decided  June  27 
1957,  Escobedo — Escobedo  v.  JlUnois.  378 
U.S.  478.  1964.  and  Miranda— .V7/ro7ic/o  v. 
Arizona^  384  U.S.  436.  decided  June  13. 
1966 — are  deplorable  and  demoralizinLv 
They  have  weakened  intolerably  the 
force  and  effect  of  our  criminal  laws. 
and  Congress  had  better  do  .something 
about  it. 

These  decisions  have  set  free  many 
dangerous  criminals  and  are  daily  jjre- 
venting  the  conviction  of  others  who  are 
guilty.  How  can  the  freeing  of  known. 
admitted,  and  confessed  murderers, 
robbers,  and  rapists  by  the  courts,  not 
on  the  basis  of  innocence  but  rather  on 
the  pretext  of  some  alleged,  minor  or 
dubious  technicality,  be  .justified'-' 

The  breakdown  of  law  and  order  ema- 
nating from  .such  slavish  dedication  to 
technicalities  in  dimini.shinp  the  safety 
of  our  citizens  in  their  homes  and  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  It  is.  to  .some  deeree. 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  vicious 
assaults  that  are  being  made  by  thuus 
and  hoodlums  upon  police  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  upon  whom  we  must 
rely  for  protection. 

Gangsters,  racketeers,  and  habitual 
criminals  are  increasingly  defying  the 
law  and  flouting  duly  constituted  au- 
thority and  gettinc  away  with  it.  As  a 
consequence,  public  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  courts  to  administer  jus- 
tice is  being  undermined  and  gravely 
impaired.  Until  the  courts,  and  particu- 
larly the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  become 
cognizant  of  this  damaging  trend  and 
begin  to  administer  justice  with  greater 
emphasis  on  truth  and  a  deeper  concern 


for  the  protection  of  the  public,  the 
crime  rate  will  continue  its  upward 
spiral  and  the  quality  of  justice  will 
further  deteriorate 

Criminal  laws  and  punishment  of  the 
Liuilty  are  imperative  to  the  preservation 
of  social  order  and  the  civic  liberties  of 
our  iJeople.  In  the  pursuit  of  those  ob- 
jectives, the  scales  of  justice  should  be 
balanced  iiroportionately  and  firmly  so 
as  to  jjrotect  both  the  liL'hts  of  societv 
and  those  of  the  individual 

In  1947,  Congress  indicated  its  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  including  rule  5ia'  which,  in 
effect,  states  that  an  officer  makiivj  an 
arrest  shall  take  the  arrested  iJerson 
"without  unnecessary  delay"  before  a 
committing  magistrate. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
rule  does  not  say  that  a  suspect — one 
under  arrest^ — mu.st  be  taken  to  a  com- 
mitting magistrate  immediately  or  forth- 
witli,  as  the  court  int<'rpreted  it  to  mean. 

That  rule  is  not  contradictoiT  to  nor 
is  it,  out  of  harmony  with  procedures  that 
have  tjeen  followed  in  I-'ederal  and  State 
courts  for  many  years  It  was  simply  de- 
signed to  prevent  protracted  confinement 
in  order  to  coerce  the  i)nsoner  The  de- 
termination of  what  constitutes  "un- 
necessary delay"  was  projierly  left  to  the 
court.  The  language  carries  with  it  the 
full  import  that  "unnece.ssary  delay" 
would  be  influenced  and  determined  Ijy 
the  jjarticular  circumstances  in  any 
^iven  case  But  I  dare  say  that  fe\\-.  if 
any.  of  the  Congre.s.smen  or  Senators  who 
apjJioved  the  adoption  of  rule  ."I'ai  in 
1947  had  any  idea  that  it  would  be  per- 
verted by  the  courts  as  it  was  in  the 
Mallory  case.  Not  only  the  clear  mean- 
ing but  also  the  significant  connotation 
of  the  word  "unnecessary"  clearly  im- 
jjlies  and  recognizes  that  a  different  set 
(jf  circumstances  may  attend  each  sepa- 
rate case  or  instance  of  arrest  or  deten- 
tion. 

I  think  we  should  review  the  salient 
facts  of  tlie  Malloi-y  ca.se  and  some 
others. 

In  April  of  1954.  a  woman  in  Wa.sh- 
in.'jton.  DC  .  was  raped  in  the  basement 
of  the  ai)artment  building  m  which  she 
lived  The  circumstances  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime 
was  one  of  three  vouiil^  men.  The  rapist 
was  disguised,  and  the  woman  was  un- 
able to  make  i)0.sitive  identification.  So 
the  police  took  all  three  su.spects  to  head- 
quarters for  questioniuL'.  Th(  y  all  agreed 
to  take  a  lie  detector  test  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  tlie  test  and  some  7  hours  after 
he  had  Ijeen  taken  into  custody.  Andrew 
Mallory  confessed  tr>  the  crime  The 
))0lice  could  not  locate  a  committing 
magistrate  that  night,  and  therefore,  he 
was  not  arraigned  until  the  next  day. 
For  this  reason,  the  Supreme  Court — 
Mallory  v.  U.S..  354.  U.S.  449,  decided 
June  27,  1957 — reversed  his  conviction 
and  released  him  saying  that  the  delay 
between  arrest  and  arraignment  was  torj 
long. 

He  was  not  turned  loo.se  because  j.e 
was  innocent  He  was  not  freed,  and  re- 
turned to  society  to  repeat  his  depreda- 
tions, because  of  truth,  but  he  was  turned 
loose  because  the  Court  felt  he  v.as  de- 
tained too  long. 

Under     these      circumstances,      what 
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should  the  police  have  done?  What  they 
would  have  to  do  now  is  turn  him  loose 
If  Che  police  could  not  And  a  magistrate 
They  could  not  question  hun.  or  anything 
like  that. 

Should  they  have  released  him  that 
nisht  after  he  confessed  because  no  com- 
mittint?  magistrate  was  available  for  his 
arraignment^  The  answer  is  ■Positively 
no  Had  they  done  so.  they  would  have 
been  flagrantly  and  inexcusably  derelict 
in  their  duty,  but  no  more  .so  than  the 
Supreme  Court  when  it  released  him  on 
society  U1  resume  pursuit  of  his  criminal 
and  predatorv-  instincts.  And.  after  his 
relea.se.  Mallory  did  puisue  those  in- 
stinct.s  For  not  loni;  after  he  was  freed 
in  the  charge  he  admitted,  he  perpe- 
trated another  crime — another  personal 
assault,  in  another  city — in  Phila- 
delphia— fur  which  he  was  convicted  and 
was  sentenced  to  ll'.-  to  23  years  im- 
prisonment This  second  victim,  and 
probably  others  we  do  not  know  about, 
would  have  been  spared  the  ravai?es  of 
this  criminal  if  justice  had  not  mis- 
carried—  1  the  courts  had  not  seized 
upon  a  dubious  technicality  to  set  him 
tree. 

Interrocation  is  one  of  the  principal 
methods  used  by  law  enforcement  offlcers 
in  solvinu  crimes  It  is  a  traditional,  a 
legitimate,  and  an  igdlsnensable  detec- 
tion procedure.  Most  eiunes  are  commit- 
'ed  m  secret  The  .simple  fact  is  that  if  a 
man  is  intent  on  committim,'  .serious 
cTime.s — murder,  rape  robbery,  and  .so 
rorth— he  will  do  it.  if  at  all  possible, 
when  there  are  no  witnesses  present,  as 
did  .Andrew  Mallory  He  ^vill  disguise 
himself  so  as  to  prevent  identification,  as 
did  .Andrew  Mallory  Thus,  at  the  very 
outset,  the  task  of  the  police  in  attempt- 
ing: 'o  ferret  out  the  criminal — with  all  of 
his  wiles,  guises,  and  disguises — is  often 
like  looking  for  the  proverbial  needle  in  a 
hav.^tack.  And  court  decisions,  such  as  in 
'he  Mallory  case,  arc  presenting  barri- 
caiies  that  pi>: vi'nt  the  police  from  even 
-lettinj:  to  the  haystack,  much  less  iier- 
mi'.:in'4  them  to  .search  in  it  for  the  elu- 
sr.  e  needle 

Tlu'  t'vil  consequences  of  the  Mallory 
rule  are  strikingly  illustrated  m  the  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  Couit  of  .Appeals  in  the  Killough 
c&se— K Ilia ucih  v.  US..  315  F  2d  241.  de- 
cided October  4.  1963 

The  facts  in  that  case  are  as  follows: 

In  1960.  James  Killouyh  strangled  his 
wife.  Guldle.  and  buried  her  at  a  Wash- 
mgton.  DC.  city  dump.  Because  of 
strontjiy  suspicious  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Goldle  5  disappearance.  Kil- 
lougii  was  Liuestioned  at  some  length.  At 
\he  end  of  the  day.  he  confessed  and  took 
:he  police  to  the  dump  and  showed  them 
where  he  had  buried  her  body  He  was 
thfsi  arraigned.  The  ne.xt  day.  while  still 
111  1  >:.::i!ement.  he  confessed  again  He 
was  tried  m  a  District  court  and  con- 
victed. But  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
Court  uf  Appeals,  basing  its  decision 
lart^ely  upon  the  rule  laid  down  by  tiie 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mallory  case, 
reversed  his  conviction  and  held  that  the 
first  confession  made  by  him  was  inad- 
missible because  of  the  delay  in  aiTaigii- 
ment  from  the  time  Killoueh  was  de- 
tained  for  questioning   before   he  con- 


fes.sed,  and  that  his  second  confession 
was  inadmi.ssible  becau.se  it  was  tainted 
wltii  the  first  KilUiunh  v  US  .  315  F.  2d 
241    decided  October  4,   1963 

Mr  President,  if  this  can  be  termed 
justice  by  any  standard,  it  must  certainly 
fall  within  the  category  of  uncivilized 
justice  It  IS  not  the  justice  one  would 
expect  a  civilized  society  to  mete  out  to 
those  who  commit  violent  crimes  against 
citizens 

In  his  clls.senting  opinion  In  that  case. 
Judge  Berger  said,  in  part: 

It  IS  itifiirKfUiible  fhdt  Justice  would  go  to 
^||c)l  lengths  i^nonng  .i  reasonable  balanre 
ii<tw«ei»  uicluKlu.il  lights  .intl  the  protection 
of  the  public. 

Killough  confessed  a  thud  time  to  a 
civilian   elassilication   clerk   at   the  jail 
.Again,  that  was  after  ids  arraignment. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  try 
Killough  again — alter  a  second  trial  and 
re\eisal — tlie  trial  judge  observed  that 
according  to  the  rulink;  by  the  court  of 
appeals  the  government  had  no  ca.se 
whatsoever  against  ium.  because  without 
liis  first  confe.ssion  which  led  the  officers 
to  the  finding  of  his  wife's  body,  the 
crime  of  murder  could  not  be  established 
because  the  government  had  no  corpse 
to  present  as  evidence  that  a  murder  tiad 
been  committed. 

In  my  view,  the  right  of  this  murderer. 
James  Killough.  to  a  speedy  arraignment 
was  not  paramount  to  Goldie- Killough  s 
right  to  stay  alive  nor  should  it  transcend 
the  right  of  .society  to  have  him  tried  and 
punished  for  her  murder. 

But  the  acme  of  irrationality  and  the 
ultunate  in  ab.surdity  occurred  when  this 
.same  US  Court  of  .Appeals  ior  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  m  Alstioi  \  U  S  DC. 
Circmt  No  18750.  decided  May  ti.  1965. 
reversed  the  maiislaugtiler  eoinlction  of 
Tom  E.  Alston.  Jr..  because  he  was  inter- 
viewed for  5  minutes  before  being  taken 
to  A  magistrate  for  arraignment.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  the  incongruous  and 
unconscionable  extremes  t«  which  this 
couit  has  gone  to  favor  and  release  the 
guilty  to  tlie  detriment  of  law  and  order 
and  a  .safe  society.  The  phrase,  without 
oiuiecessaiy  delay,"  under  the  distorted 
construction  now  applied  by  this  court, 
means  that  the  ixilice  cannot  detain  and 
talk  to  or  interrogate  for  even  5  minutes 
one  who  is  suspected  of  having  committed 
a  crime  of  violence. 

Mr.  President,  before  discussing  some 
other  aspects  of  title  II.  I  should  like  to 
pay  higii  and  deserved  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible  I.  wlio.  over  the  last  6  or  8  years. 
has  done  such  a  creditable  job  in  helping 
to  point  up  to  the  Congress  lust  how  the 
Mallory  rule  lias  :- hackled  the  hands  of 
the  police  from  doing  their  job  of  keep- 
ing law  and  order. 

It  was  Senator  Bibles  guidance  as 
cliairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  that  laid  the  groundwork  in 
the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  for  enact- 
ment m  1966  of  legislation  giving  i)olice 
greater  questioning  authority,  and  modi- 
fying the  Malloiy  rule  here  in  the  Na- 
tions  Capital  City  After  a  Presidential 
veto  of  that  bill.  Senator  Bible  came 
back  again  with  another  try  in  1967. 
Both  Houses  1  year  ago  overwhelmingly 
approved  and  the  President  signed  into 
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law  a  District  of  Columbia  omnibus 
crime  bill,  a  major  provision  of  that  con- 
.siderably  modified  the  Mallory  rule  and 
substituted  a  more  reasonable  question- 
ing period  of  .suspects  by  jiolice 

The  persistence  of  Senator  Bibi  e  and 
other  members  of  his  committee  in  keep- 
ing the  real  dangers  and  legal  complexi- 
ties of  this  pollce-questioniiii:  is.^^ue  before 
the  Senate  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  our  committee  in  its  deliberations  His 
coun.sel  and  testimony  on  this  bill  before 
the  Senate  todav  are  deepU  appreciat^-d. 
I  congratulate  him  as  one  of  the  Senate's 
best  and  most  effective  crime  fighters. 

The  Senator  from  Mi.sslssipin  I  Mr, 
StennisI.  who  spent  20  \ears  in  the  trial 
courtifxim  as  a  practicint;  lawyer,  as  a 
trial  lawyer,  and  then  as  a  trial  judge, 
strongly  supported  title  II  of  S.  917.  Tes- 
tifying on  the  Miranda  decision  before 
the  subcommittee,  he  said: 

Thl3  decision  Is  les.s  tiian  a  year  old  and  It 
Is  still  too  early  to  .issess  its  full  impact  on 
law  enforcement  This  Is  no  reason  for  Con- 
eress  to  hesitate  In  counteractina  it  liow- 
ever  Tlie  Court  had  no  sure  kncwlPdee  rif 
what  its  oiTects  would  be  when  it  laid  down 
Its  new  rule,  and  Compress  need  not  wi'lt  to 
see  what  the  lull  consequences  will  bo  hefcre 
restoring  the  oki  \ve  have  already  had  .--ev- 
cral  months'  experience  vmder  the  new  rule, 
and  all  ■  (  It  bad  There  arc  Ireqiient  reports 
m  the  press  of  .onfessed  murderers,  raplsl.<;. 
and  other  \lrloi:.s  criminals  being  set  free 
under  the  Miranda  ruling,  hut  I  have  >et  to 
read  an  instance  where  the  Miranda  decision 
has  contributed  to  the  conviction  of  u  i:\illty 
man  or  has  even  saved  a  genuinely  innocent 
man  from  an  unjust  conviction  If  the  pur- 
pose of  our  system  of  criminal  Justice  1^  to 
convict  the  giUlty  and  clear  !he  innocent,  it 
has  been  seriously  and  unnecessarily  im- 
paired by  the  Miranda  decision. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  L.ausche1. 
who  had  10  years  .service  as  a  judse  in 
Cuyahocra  County,  Ohio,  four  of  which 
'.verc  spent  as  presiding  judse  of  the 
criminal  court,  also  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  in  support  of  title  II  of 
S.  917.  .saying: 

If  we  want  'o  .iggravate  the  fear  and 
trepidation  of  the  women  In  our  homes,  keep 
•he  Mlrafida  law  in  effect:  on  the  other  iiand. 
if  law  and  order  ;s  to  be  maintained  the  Con- 
-Tess  should  take  action  to  nullify  that  de- 
cision. 

The  Jury  In  my  State  has  the  power  to 
determine  whether  a  man  shall  be  put  to 
death.  Why  shouldn't  It  have  the  jiowcr  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  statement  was 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  made? 

I  agree  with  these  Senators  and  ac- 
knowledge the  help  and  support  that 
they  have  i^iven  us  in  fa.shionin:?  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

Other  Senators  who  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  include  Senator  Ben- 
nett. Senator  Birdick.  Senator  Ervin. 
Senator  Fannin.  Senator  Hruska.  Sen- 
ator FCdward  Kennedy.  Senator  T^tings, 
and  Senator  Y.^rborough. 

Mr.  President.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia, whom  I  .see  present  in  the  Cham- 
b''r.  He  has  joined  -A-ith  us  in  the  fight. 
His  coun.sel  has  been  beneficial  to  us 
in  the  drafting  of  the  i)endin!:i  legisla- 
tion. 

The  restrictive  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Escoljedo  case — Escobedo  v.  Illinois.  378 
U.S.  478,  !964 — al.so  emphasizes  the 
plight  of  the   police  in  their  efforts  to 
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cope  with  crime  as  a  result  of  the 
.shackles  that  have  been  placed  on  them 
by  court  decisions.  In  that  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  held: 

When,  .us  here,  an  investigation  no  longer 
is  a  general  inquiry  int-o  an  unsolved  crime, 
btit  has  begun  to  I'lxus  on  a  particular  sus- 
pect who  has  t>een  taken  into  custody,  and 
the  police  carry  out  interrogation  that  lends 
it.self  to  incriminating  st.\t«ments.  without 
warning  him  of  his  constitutional  rights  and 
with  .iccoding  to  his  requests  for  assistance 
of  counsel,  the  iu;cused  has  l)een  denied  the 
right  to  counsel  ^tuaranteed  by  Amendment 
(3  of  the  due  i)roc€ss  clause  of  Amendment 
14.  Consequently  any  statements  elicited 
!rom  lilm  during  such  Interrogation  Is  In- 
idniisslble  at  his  trial. 

Justice  White  and  othei-s  dis.sented 
from  that  mling.  Justice  White,  in  his 
dis.senting  opinion,  .stated: 

The  Court  .seems  to  think  that  it  is  un- 
.-ivilized  ior  law  cnforcenipnt  to  use  an  ac- 
c  ti.sed's  own  admission  at  Ins  trial,  and 
oirect^s  this  bv  attachmc  t!ie  right  to  counsel 
to  f„s  rule.  This  rlitht  ..ttaches  once  the  ac- 
cused becomes  sus|)eot  and  thtis  bars  admis- 
.  ions.  I'hls  rule  will  prove  unworkable  unless 
police  cars  are  equipped  with  public  de- 
lenders  and  undercover  agents  and  police 
informants  iiave  defense  counsel  at  their 
.-ide.  t'nder  this  approach  one  might  argue 
that  a  potential  defendant  is  constitution- 
ally entitled  to  an  attorney  before,  not  after, 
iie' oommius  a  crime  since  it  is  then  that 
incriminating  evidence  is  put  within  reach 
of  government  by  the  would-be  accused. 
riie  defendant  liere  knew  full  well  that  he 
did  not  have  to  answer.  This  new  rule  will 
cripple  law  enlorcement. 

I  auree  'AMth  Justice  White,  The  pro- 
hibitions  imtjosed   oy    Jiis  rule   is  defi- 
nitely thwarting  legitimate  and  neces- 
.sary  ttToits  of  law  enlorcement  officers 
to  detect  and  investigate  crime  and  to 
apprcheiid  and  prosecute  those  who  are 
iiilly.  Tlius.  by  this  decision,  the  rights 
)f  .society  and  the  safety  of  the  public 
.tre  further  imperiled  while  the  wages  of 
I  rime  and  ijrotection  of  the  criminal  are 
really  enhanced. 

Mr.  President,  three  dissenting  Jus- 
tices, in  addition  to  Mr.  Justice  White, 
:iled  dissents  to  the  majority  iniling. 
There  were  Justice  Harlan.  Justice 
Clark,  and  Justice  Stewart, 

Following  the  reversal  of  his  murder 
conviction — as  is  usually  true  in  these 
eases  and  is  certainly  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception — Escobeda  continued  his 
criminal  career  and  was  subsequently 
coiuicted  on  four  counts  of  possessing 
and  selling  heroin  and  sentenced  to  22 
years  in  prison. 

But  it  was  in  the  case  of  Miranda  v. 
Arizona.  384  U.S.  436.  decided  June  13, 
1966.  that  one  of  the  dissenting  Justices, 
Associate  Justice  Clark,  said  that  the 
.Supreme  Court  went  "too  far  on  too 
little."  In  that  case  the  Court  in  a  5-to- 
4  decision,  formulated  a  new  constitu- 
nonal  code  of  rules  for  police  interroga- 
tion of  criminal  suspects.  The  decision 
iirovides  that  no  confession — even  if 
'.wholly  voluntary  in  the  traditional 
sense — can  be  admitted  in  evidence  in 
■I  State  or  Federal  criminal  proceeding 
unless  the  prosecution  can  sustain  the 
burden  of  jn'oving  that  a  fourfold  warn- 
ing of  his  rights  was  given  to  the  suspect 
in  custody  before  he  was  questioned; 
namely,  that  lie  has  a  right  to  remain  si- 
ient;  that  anything  he  says  may  be  used 


against  him;  that  he  has  the  right  to 
have  an  attorney  present  during  all 
questioning;  and  that,  if  indigent,  he 
has  the  right  to  a  lawyer  without  charne. 
Under  this  decision,  the  prosecution  al.so 
has  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  sus- 
pect voluntarily  waived  these  rights  by 
some  affirmative  statement  and  that  such 
waiver  continued  in  force  throughout 
the  entire  questioning  period.  Any  con- 
viction depending  in  wliole  or  part  upon 
voluntary  confessions  obtained  by 
methods  which  do  not  measure  up  to 
these  rigid  standards  must  be  reversed 
on  appeal, 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  was  an 
abrupt  departure  Irom  precedent  ex- 
tending back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  a-to-4 
decision,  the  "totality  of  circumstances" 
had  been  the  test  in  both  State  and 
Federal  courts  in  determininu  the  ad- 
missibility of  incriminating  statements 
and  evidence  derived  by  leads  therefrom, 

Mr,  President,  this  is  significant  and 
very  persuasive.  Even  the  Supreme  Court 
as  late  as  1963 — uist  :<  >ears  before — rec- 
ognized that  custodial  iriterrouation 
had  always  been  "undoubtedly  an  es- 
sential tool  in  effective  law  cnforrement" 
Haynes  \.  Wasliingtov.  373  U,S,  503,  515 
(1963), 

The  Miranda  majority  opinion  upset 
what  had  been  the  law  in  jiractically 
every  State  and  in  all  Federal  Circuits, 
It  nullified  four  trials  by  jury.  One  of 
five  cases  heard  together  ',vas  later  dis- 
posed of  by  a  holding  that  the  newly  an- 
nounced restrictions  .should  not  be  ap- 
I)lied  retroactively, 

.Mr.  President.  I  rioini  out — and  I  will 
emphasize  this  luriher  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  bill  when  the  constitu- 
tionality of  title  II  IS  inii.  m  i.ssue,  as  I 
anticipate  it  will  be — that  the  manner 
of  interrogating  and  the  admissibility  of 
confessions  as  provided  by  title  II  of  the 
bill  was  constitutional  and  was  lield  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  liie  law  of  the 
land  as  far  back  as  1896,  and  continued 
to  be  constitutional  and  the  law  of  the 
land  until  1963.  when  the  Court  again  re- 
affirmed the  1896  decision  on  the  same 
point.  It  only  became  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
amended  the  Constitution  by  fashioniag 
a  new  constitutional  rule.  And  when  I 
use  the  word  "fasMoninc,"  I  quote  from  a 
dissenting  Justice,  Justice  Clark,  when 
he  used  that  term  in  his  dissenting 
opinion. 

I  also  state.  Mr.  President,  that  it  was 
done  by  the  Supreme  Court  "incorporat- 
ing" into  the  Constitution,  by  its  edict, 
language  that  was  not  there,  and  a  rule 
and  a  decision  that  had  never  been  the 
law  of  the  land  before.  When  it  held  that 
the  Constitution  required  that,  it  held 
adversely  to  its  predecessors  and  over- 
ruled its  own  decision  of  only  3  years 
earlier. 

And  to  whose  benefit  iias  all  of  this 
inured?  Not  to  the  benefit  of  .society  or 
to  law  enforcement,  not  to  the  .safety  of 
the  streets — this  is  called  a  safe  streets 
bill — not  to  the  safety  of  anybody  except 
the  self-confessed  criminal.  Is  that  jus- 
tice in  our  civiUzed  society? 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  has  not 
changed.  Only  the  Supreme  Court — not 
the  Constitution,  not  right  or  wrong,  not 


truth   or  falsehood — only   the  Supreme 
Court  has  changed. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  under- 
take to  consider  .some  of  the  changes 
that  liave  been  made  bj^  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  if  we  do  not,  we  will  be  dere- 
lict in  our  duty. 

In  my  judament.  if  the  fruits  of  the 
Miranda  decision,  the  Malloi-y  decision, 
and  the  E.scobedo  decision  are  jiermitted 
to  continue,  the  entire  tree  and  all  its 
fruits  will  l>e  poisoned,  becau.se  the.se  are 
I)oi,son  fruiUs,  They  simply  liave  been  in- 
jected into  the  Constitution  by  a  Court 
that  has  changed  its  mind — not  by  a 
chanue  of  the  Constitution,  not  by  a 
change  of  what  is  riaht  and  wrona.  not 
by  a  chani;e  in  truth  and  falsehood. 

It  is  a  chanae  to  benefit  whom',''  ,A  mur- 
derer,   a    rapist — .sclf-fonfessed.    Is    that 
lustice?  If  that  is  justice,  if  that  is  to  be 
the  criti-rion  lor  .lustice  in  (Jiir  society,, 
I  do  not  believe  our  society  can  .survive. 

I  wish  to  ,say  with  nspuct  to  this  liill, 
and  the.se  vital  i.ssues  that  we  who  are 
iioina  to  east  our  votes  on.  are  r.oina  to 
aline  ourselves,  either  wittiimly  or  un- 
wittinalv,  iiiher  delibei'atrly  or  un- 
thoughlfully.  (jii  one  .side  or  tlie  other — 
tnforce  the  law,  convict  and  puni.sli  the 
I'uiltv.  or  sui)i)ort  and  sustain  and  i^er- 
l)eiuat<^  rules,  .so-called,  that  are  not  in 
the  Cimstitution,  that  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  v.-fiuld  destroy  our 
.society:  who  would  lajie  the  innocent 
womanhood  (jf  our  country :  who  would 
murder  the  innocent  citi/en  of  our  com- 
muiiity:  and  who  would  i-ob  and  pillaee 
I'.nri  iilunder,  \Vi  are  voin-  lo  t^et  on  (jiie 
;ide  or  the  other. 

Pnor  to  the  Miranda  maioiity  opinion 
the  Court  had  consistently  held,  as  .so 
clearly  demonstraUd  by  Mr.  Justice 
While  in  his  di.s.sent.  that: 

U  ii  Kot  c^,.sential  to  the  .idmlsslbllUv  of 
.1  1  onfession  that  it  should  a.ppear  that  the 
jierson  was  w.irned  that  wl.at  lie  said  would 
ije  used  ..tralnst  lilm,  but  <'n  the  contrary,  if 
the  confession  w;,s  \T)luntary.  it  is  suffl'^icnt 
IhouL'h  ir,  apjiears  that  he  Was  iiot  so  warned. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  inserted  at  the  eonclu.sion 
of  my  remarks  the  Su))reme  Courts  de- 
cision in  the  Miranda  case, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  this  case,  i)ar- 
ticularly  the  vigorous  dis.senting  opinion 
submitted  by  Justices  Clark.  White. 
Harlan,  and  Stewart.  Justice  Clark  aptly 
characterized  the  decision  by  saying: 

Even  in  E.scobcda  the  Court  never  hinted 
that  an  affirmative  'waiver'  was  mi  tlic  jirose- 
cution;  that  the  )iresence  ■  f  counsel — absent 
.1  waiver — during  interrogation  was  required: 
that  a  waiver  can  be  witlidrawn  at  the  will  of 
the  accused:  that  counsel  must  l)e  furnished 
(luring  an  acciisatorv  '^t.isc  to  t!,oie  unable 
to  pay:  nor  that  admissions  and  exculiiatory 
statement.s  are  'confessions'.  To  require  all 
tho.'e  things  rit  ne  gulp  .should  cause  the 
Court  to  choke  jver  more  cases  than  I  the 
"A-o  it,|  expressly  .  .  .    overruled  bv  Miranda." 

Justice  Harlan  said : 

I  believe  the  decision  of  the  Court  repre- 
.■-ent.s  poor  constitutional  law  and  entails 
liarmful  consequences  for  the  country  at 
;  irtre.  How  .serious  these  consequences  may 
prove  to  be  oiilv  time  can  tell. 
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The  new  rules  are  not  designed  to  guard 
tigamst  police  brutality  or  utiier  iiiimls- 
takably  baned  Torma  of  coercion.  .  Ratner 
trie  ttirust  of  the  new  rules  is  to  neijale  :ill 
pressures,  to  reinforce  the  nervous  or  ignorant 
suspect,  and  ultimately  to  discourage  any 
confession  at  all  The  aim  in  short  is  toward 
voluntariness"  in  a  Utopian  sense,  or  to 
view  K  frum  ,i  different  an^le.  voluntariness 
with  a  venijeance 

To  incorporate  this  notlun  into  the  Con- 
sUcution  requires  a  strained  reading  of  nis- 
tory  and  precedent  and  a  disregard  of  the  very 
pragmatic  concerns  That  alone  may  on  De- 
cision Justify  such  strains  Viewed  .is  a  choice 
based  on  pure  policy,  these  new  rules  prove 
to  be  a  highly  debatable  If  not  one-sided 
appraisal  uf  the  competing  interests,  im- 
posed over  widespread  objection  ,a  the  very 
•Ime  when  Jiidlcl.il  restraint  is  most  called 
for  by   the  inreumstances. 

Examined  is  an  expression  ^if  public  policy. 
the  Courts  new  regime  proves  so  dubious 
that  there  can  be  no  due  compensation  for 
Its  weakness  in  ■wn.stitutlonal  law 

We  do  know  that  some  rrlmes  cannot  be 
solved  wlth'uit  confessions,  that  ample  expert 
testimony  attests  t<j  their  import.ince  m 
orinie  (.'intr  il.  and  that  the  Court  ;s  taking 
a  real  ruk  with  st>ciety's  welfare  in  imfxismg 
Its  new  regime  on  the  country  Tlie  social 
costs  of  rrtthe  Lire  too  great  to  rail  the  new 
rules  anything  but  a  hazardous  experimenta- 
tion. ^ 

■Sticiety  has  always  paid  a  stiff  price  for  law 
and  order  md  peaceful  interrogation  is  not 
one    ii  -he  dark  moments  of  the  Iiiw 

M:  President,  I  submit  that  if  the 
Suprcn^.e  Court  can  incorporate  amend- 
tiieiu.s  ir.ro  the  Constitution  according  to 
itj  whiins.  then  we  do  not  have  a  democ- 
racy We  do  not  have  three  separate  and 
equal  branches  of  government.  Congress 
cannot  amend  the  Constitution.  It  can 
only  submit  amendments  to  the  several 
Stales  and  to  th.e  people  thereof  for  their 
ratification  But  the  Supreme  Court  is 
bypassing  chat  process.  It  is  bypassing 
the  congressional  authority,  duty,  and 
prerogative  tp  dralt.  and  by  resolution  to 
approve  and  submit  to  the  several  states 
and  to  the  people  thereof,  constitutional 
amendments  The  Supreme  Court  is  by- 
passing that. 

Well.  Members  of  this  body  can.  by 
their  votes,  put  tiieir  sanction  and  .stamp 
of  approval  on  that  practice,  but  I  shall 
not  do  It 

Justice  White  said' 

.Mthough  in  the  Court's  view  In-custody 
Interrogation  Is  Inherently  coercive.  It  says 
that  the  -spontaneous  prfxluci  of  the  coercion 
of  arrest  and  detention  Is  5CII1  to  be  deemed 
voluntary  .An  accused,  arrested  .in  probable 
cause,  may  blurt  out  .i  confession  which  will 
be  admissible  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
alone  and  in  custody,  without  any  showing 
that  Me  nad  .my  noticn  of  his  right  to  remain 
silent  or  of  the  uonsequence^t  his  admis- 
sion » 

This  IS  not  my  language;  it  is  the  lan- 
iiua^t'  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Jus- 
tice White,  who  dissented  He  continued 

Yet.  under  the  Court's  rule.  If  the  police 
ask  him  '  single  question  such  .is  Do  you 
have  invthing  to  say'''  or  Did  you  kill  your 
■wife  '  his  response.  If  there  is  one  has  bome- 
how  been  compelled,  even  if  the  .iccused  has 
been  ..learlv  warned  of  his  right  'o  remain 
silent  Common  sense  informs  us  to  the  con- 
trarv  While  one  may  say  that  resp<jnse  was 
'involuntary'  in  'he  sense  the  question  pro- 
voked or  was  the  occasion  for  'he  response 
and  thus  the  defendant  was  Induced  to  speak 
out  when  h»  might  have  remained  silent  If 


not  arrested  and  not  questioned.  It  Is  patently 
unsound  to  say   the  response  Is  compelled 

I  see  iidthlng  wrong  or  Immoral,  .md  cer- 
tainly nothing  unconstltutlo'ial.  with  the 
police  asking  .i  suspect  whom  they  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  irrest  whether  or  not  he 
killed  his  wife  or  with  confronting  him  with 
the  evidence  on  which  the  .irrest  was  baaed, 
at  least  where  he  has  been  plainly  advised 
that  he  may  remain  cc>mpletely  silent 

Until  today,  the  .ulmlsslons  or  confessions 
of  the  prisoner,  when  voluntarily  and  ireely 
made,  have  always  ranked  high  In  the  scale 
ot  incrlniln.itliig  evidence  " 

Particularly  when  corroborated,  as  where 
the  police  have  confirmed  the  iiccused's  dis- 
closure of  the  hiding  place  of  implements  or 
fruits  of  the  crime  such  conte.sslons  have 
the  highest  reliability  and  igiutlcantly  con- 
tribute to  the  certitude  with  which  we  may 
believe  the  accused  Is  guilty 

I  refer  at  this  point  to  the  Killough 
case,  in  which  a  man  killed  his  wife  and 
buried  her  in  a  dump,  and  later  took  the 
police  and  sliowed  them  '.vhere  the  body 
was.  which  was  recovered  Then  the 
Court  turned  him  loose  because  he  was 
not  arraigned  immediately  upon  being 
arrested.  Justice  White,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  continued: 

Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  process  of  confessing  is  injurloius  to  the 
accused  To  the  contrary  It  may  provide  psy- 
chological relief  and  enhance  the  prospects 
for  rehabilitation 

The  rule  |of  Miranda!  will  measurably 
weaken  the  ability  nf  the  criminal  law  to 
perform  |.lts|  tasks 

There  is  In  my  view  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  good  manv  'rlminal  defendants,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  convicted  nn  what 
Ithel  Court  has  previously  thought  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  will 
now.  under  this  new  version  of  the  Fifth 
.Amendment,  either  not  be  tried  at  all  or 
acquitted  if  the  State's  evidence,  minus  the 
confession,   is   put    to   the    test  of   litigation 

I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  any  such  Impact  on  the 
present  criminal  process 

In  some  unknown  number  of  cases  the 
Court's  rule  will  return  i  killer,  a  rapist  or 
other  criminal  to  the  streets  and  to  the 
environment  which  produced  him.  to  repeat 
his  crime  whenever  it  pleases  him 

Nor  can  ithe  .Miranda  |  decision  do  other 
than  have  a  corrosive  eifect  on  the  criminal 
law  as  an  elfectlve  device  to  prevent  crime 
.■\  major  component  in  its  etTectlveness  in 
this  regard  Is  Us  swift  .md  sure  enforcement 
The  easier  It  is  to  get  .tway  with  rape  and 
murder  the  less  the  deterrent  ettect  on  those 
who  are  inclined  to  attempt  it  This  Is  still 
good  common  sense  If  it  were  not.  we  should 
posthaste  liquidate  the  whole  law  enforce- 
ment establlshmetit  .is  a  useless,  misguided 
effort  to  control  human  conduct. 

In  other  words.  Mr  President,  if  we 
are  gomg'to  amend  the  Constitution  just 
to  siut  the  immediate  wliims  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the 
result  that  a  guilty  rapist  and  murderer 
IS  turiaed  loose — if  that  is  to  be  our 
practice,  then,  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Mr  Justice  White 
that  we  may  as  well  hquidale  the  whole 
law-eniorcement  establishment  as  a  use- 
less, misguided  effort  to  control  human 
conduct. 

Justice  White  added: 

Much  of  the  trouble  with  the  Court's  new 
rule  Is  that  It  will  operate  indiscriminately 
in  all  criminal  cases,  regardless  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  crime  or  the  circumstances 
involved. 


.\nd  that  is  regardle.ss  of  the  individ- 
ual, whether  lie  be  a  lawyer  who  knows 
all  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  wlietlier 
he  is  a  .habitual  criminal  who  has  been 
to  the  penitentiary  a  number  of  limes 
and  IS  a  repeater,  or  whether  he  is  a 
first  offender  It  does  not  discriminate  It 
requires  the  same  of  all.  irresijective  of 
their  intellect,  their  education,  their  ex- 
l>enefice  witli  the  law.  or  Lheir  knowledge 
of  the  law 

Justice  White  .said 

It  .ipplles  to  every  defendant  whether  the 
pro;es.slonal  criminal  or  one  committing  .i 
crime  of  momentary  pa.<slon  who  is  not  part 
.md  parcel  of  organized  crime.  It  will  slow 
down  the  investigation  and  the  apprehension 
of  confederates  in  those  cases  where  time 
IS  of  the  essence,  such  ,is  kidnapping; 

Mr  President,  that  the  fears  expre.ssed 
by  the  minority  were  well  founded  is 
clear  from  the  testimony  received  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Liiws  and 
Procedures 

Judge  Lawrence  T  Wren,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  .second  Miranda  trial  testi- 
fied before  ihe  subcommittee  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  made  some  reference  to  this  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  wish  to  quote  here  a  j^art 
of  his  testimony: 

.Ifiranda  would  hate  gone  free  on  ht.'i  >ei- 
nnd  trral  because  of  the  exclusionary  rultng. 
on  an  instructed  verdict  of  acquittal  had 
not  the  countij  attorney's  office.  I  ueek  be- 
fore the  second  trxal — 

I  said  9  days:  I  am  sorry — 
literally  stumbled  onto  a  statement  made  bv 
the  accuned  to  a  itoman  intk  whom  he  had 
been  livtng  at  the  time  of  the  rape. 

JudKe  Wren  de-^cnbed  the  case  as  "9- 
day  u'ame  of  constitutional  chess."  This 
IS  where  I  «ot  the  9  days.  I  was  confused. 
The  trial  lasted  9  days.  He  refers  to  it 
as  "a  9-day  I'ame  of  constitutional 
chess" — Mr.  President,  this  is  the  .second 
trial — "during  which  lime  the  jurors, 
during  the  9  days,  heard  only  6  hours  of 
testimony." 

Continume.  he  .-aid — and  this  is  the 
trial  judge.  Jiidae  Wren,  lalkinii : 

When  the  \erdlct  was  tinally  In.  I  .'sud- 
denly realized  with  complete  amazement 
and  Infinite  disgust,  that  we  had  dealt,  not 
at  all.  during  that  9-day  trial  with  the  basic 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence.  Not  once  had 
this  question  been  even  a  part  of  our  thorny 
legal  .irguments  .ind  motions.  In  fact,  the 
trial  had  a  very  ironical  twist  on  that  point. 

Listen  to  this.  Mr.  President : 

Miranda  himself  took  the  witness  chair. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Jury,  of  course  and. 
while  testifying  that  his  second  confession 
was  tainted  by  the  first,  admitted  c-n  cross- 
examination,  that  he  had.  in  tact  raped  the 
Ltirl 

This  was  on  a  hearing  on  the  admissibility 
of  his  statements  to  the  so-called  comnion- 
law  wife,  that  is.  to  the  woman  with  whom 
he  had  been  living. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  court  will  hold 
when  that  case  i.;ets  back  up  here.  Fortu- 
nately, the  man  is  off  of  the  streets. 
Miranda  is  not  now  running  loose;  he 
has  been  convicted  since  on  another 
crime  and  t:i\en  a  20-year  sentence,  and 
is  now  in  jail  Whether  that  one  will  be 
reversed  I  do  not  know.  Whether  this 
second  trial  will  be  rever.sed  because  he 
confided  in  Ins  common-law  wife,  and 
that  is  privileged.  I  do  not  know. 
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I  am  beginning  to  say  I  cannot  know. 
I  can  have  no  idea:  when  tliese  technical 
(luestions  no  up  to  the  highest  court  of 
the  land,  on  the  basis  of  its  past  history 
;ind  what  ;t  has  been  doing  in  recent 
years,  what  it  will  decide  the  law  of  the 
land  is  on  any  j^iven  day  is  anybody's 
V  ue.ss . 

Judse  Wren  ftintinued: 

And  of  course  the  ijuestlon  was  immedi- 
ately asked  by  me  and  i  thers.  and  was  dis- 
cussed rather  extensively;  can  you  imagine 
the  utter  consicriritioii  and  complete  dis- 
may of  the  12  jurors  had  they  acquitted 
Miranda  and  then  read  later  in  the  news- 
paper.5  that  he  liad  confessed  in  the  witness 
chair'' 

I  knew  the  newspapers  In  Arizona  would 
be  .isking  the  (juestlon-  does  this  type  of 
thing  create  the  increased  respect  lor  law 
enforcement  olticlals  which  the  Miranda 
tiriti'-iple  is  said  tu  do'.' 

How  the  Miranda  jirinciple  could  in- 
crease i'('S);ect  lor  the  law  I  do  not  know, 
wlipn  a  turns  loose  .self-confessed  rapi.sts 
possibly  KUilty  of  many  crimes,  as  the 
testimony  and  the  facts  are  now  dem- 
onstrating. How  turning  him  loose,  be- 
cause somebody  did  not  tell  him  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a  lawyer  before  he 
talked — and  that  is  the  principal  thing 
they  turned  him  loose  on — that  he  did 
not  liave  to  say  anythins.  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  !^et  a  lawyer,  and  that  if  he  could 
not  uet  a  lawyer,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  furnish  him  one.  could  increase 
respect  lor  the  law  and  those  who  seek 
to  enforce  it.  is  beyond  me.  That  made 
him  innocent?  He  lias  sworn,  now.  under 
oath  that  he  is  uuilty.  Yet  he  t;oes  free. 

The  judt-'e  contiiiaid: 

I  know  that  'he  hue  and  <  ry  of  Miranda 
has  created  an  out  and  out  blilerness  in  Ari- 
zona in  many  ciri  le.s  His  release  might  also 
have  been  rather  hard  on  an  tmknown  fu- 
ture victim  because  he  iiad  a  .'n.sforv  of  .sex 
offenses,  and  ;,ct.  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
Supreme  Court  opinion  admitted  that  the 
2-hour  interrogation  preceding  Ins  confes- 
vjon  had  not  been  unreasonable  and  was  free 
(if  coercion  in  its  historical  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cited  only  a  lew 
such  ca.ses.  But  I  ask  any  who  may  think 
the  Miranda  decision  is  related  only  to 
Miranda,  ju.st  one  crook,  one  criminal, 
one  lapi.st  who  has  gone  free,  to  listen 
to  this. 

In  Columbus.  Ohio,  recently  a  self- 
confessed  murderer  was  turned  loose  bc- 
1  au.se  ot  the  Miranda  decision.  He  had 
\oluntarily  confessed  and  told  where  the 
murder  weapon,  a  shotgun,  could  be 
found.  It  was  found,  and  tests  proved  n 
was  the  weapon  used  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime.  Both  confession  and  pun 
!iad  to  be  excluded  from  the  evidence. 
Whyj  Because  of  the  Miranda  case.  As  a 
consequence,  that  murderer  walks  the 
•trcets  today,  free  and  unpunished  for 
ins  horrible  crime.  The  streets  of  Amer- 
ica will  never  be  safe  as  lonsi  as  mur- 
derers   can   escape    jDunishment. 

In  EvansviUe.  Ind..  a  murderer  was 
-een  leavnm  his  victim's  apartment. 
Later  he  admitted  the  crime.  No  coer- 
cion was  exerted  over  him.  Yet.  under  the 
Miranda  decision,  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney felt  the  confession  had  to  be  ex- 
cluded and.  therefore,  allowed  the  mur- 
derer to  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter. 
Numerous  prosecuting  attorneys  in  our 
major  cities  have  informed  the  subcom- 
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mittee  that  this  decision  has  liad  similar 
effect  in  tlieir  jurisdictions. 

This  is  a  very  stiikinu  ca.se.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. In  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  March  19. 
1966,  a  hotel  clerk  was  shot  and  killed 
during  the  course  of  a  robbiMv.  He  was 
shot  twice  with  different  caliber  liistols. 
A  sus|)ect  was  questioned  and  liven  all 
the  warnings  required  by  the  Miranda 
decision,  including  the  intht  to  counsel. 
but  was  not  furnished  with  an  attorney 
before  being  questioned,  although  he  was 
told  the  court  would  apjjoint  an  attorney 
for  him  at  his  trial.  He  frtH^ly  confessed 
to  the  robbery  and  murder.  The  confes- 
sion was  corroborated  by  tlie  lindinu  of 
the  ;;uns.  but  it  was  excluded  on  the  fea.sis 
of  the  Miranda  dtn-ision.  The  nuns  wrrt 
likewise  excluded  as  derivative  evidence, 
and  so  was  the  testimony  of  three  wit- 
nesses who  saw  the  murderer  borrow  one 
of  the  tiuns  tmd  later  return  it.  Thus,  the 
State  had  to  capitulate  to  the  unrealistic 
technicalities  of  the  Miranda  doctrin(> 
nnd  dismiss  an  otherwise  open-and-shut 
ca.se  of  murder  and  robbery.  But.  the  real 
lo.ser  in  this  case  v.as  not  the  State.  It 
was  the  victims  and  society  who  suffered 
tragically,  while  a  .self-confe.s.sed  mur- 
derer and  robber  ,uoes  free. 

The  newspapers  are  replete  with  inci- 
dents of  this  type  in  which  cnses  have  to 
be  dismissed.  One  says.  "Well,  tlie  ijolice 
are  doing  so-and-so."  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  very  comforting  to  the  widow  of 
the  man  who  has  been  tnurdered.  or  to 
the  sweet,  innocent  \*oman  \<.ho  has  been 
ravished.  Such  statements,  sucl'i  a  lulmiz. 
and  such  a  requirement  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  actually  insulting.  The  ]X)- 
lice  have  to  turn  the  man  loose  so  that 
he  may  once  again  pi'fv  upon  .society. 

In  November  1965,  in  Brooklyn.  NY.. 
a  mother  killed  her  4-year-old  child.  She 
taped  his  mouth  and  hands  and  beat  him 
with  a  rubber  ho.se  and  a  broomstick. 
When  the  police  arrived,  the  tape  had 
been  removed,  but  the  child  was  dead. 
And,  of  course,  there  were  no  witnesses 
except  the  mother.  She  made  a  confes- 
sion which  was,  not  coerced  and  which 
was  not  repudiated.  But.  she  had  not 
been  told  that  .she  need  not  make  a  state- 
ment and  that  she  was  entitled  to  iiave  a 
lawyer  sitting  beside  her  when  cfues- 
tioned.  The  trial  judce  had  no  choice. 
under  the  Miranda  decision,  but  to  dis- 
miss the  indictment.  Whereupon,  the  de- 
fendant thanked  the  ludae.  who  leplied: 

Don't  thank  me:  thank  the  Supreme  Court. 
Don't  thank  me  at  all.  'Vou  killed  the  child, 
and  you  ought  to  go  to  j.ul. 

In  commenting  upon  this  unbelievable 
result,  the  Washington  Star  on  Se;)tem- 
ber  29.  1966.  in  an  editorial,  said: 

This  is  what  passes  for  Justice  in  this  rotm- 
try  in  1966.  .Surely,  the  men  who  drafted  our 
Constitution  more  than  a  century  .-md  a  lialf 
ago  would  shudder  if  they  could  know  what 
lias  happened  to  their  liandiwork. 

In  the  same  editorial,  it  was  jjointed 
out  that  five  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  apparently  had  discovered  some- 
thing in  the  Constitution  that  had  pone 
undetected  for  177  years  by  all  of  the 
distinguished  justices  who  had  served  on 
that  tribunal. 

In  another  editorial  concerning  a  simi- 
lar case,  in  which  12  persons  had  been 
killed  by   an  arsonist,  the  Washington 


Star  .stated  that  the  Miranda  decision 
and  the  results  that  will  continue  to  How 
from  it  are  a  iravesty  on  justice — Octo- 
ber 28.  1966. 

In  November  1967.  a  few  in.iiitlis  aeo. 
we  read  of  the  finding  of  innocence  in 
the  case  of  a  14-year-old  Oklahoma  boy 
who  admitted  killing  his  motlier  with 
10  shots  Irom  a  litle.  He  confessed  to  his 
father  first  when  they  were  in  a  room  by 
themselves.  The  lather  then  brought  him 
to  the  police  officers  where  he  repeated 
Lis  confession.  Ytt  he  went  free.  He  was 
lound  innocent  of  murder  because  he 
was  not  advised  of  his  li.'ht  to  an  attor- 
ney before  lie  confessed  to  his  tathei-  and 
two  i>ohce  officers.  Tlie  ijrosecutinii  at- 
torney m  that  case  a.ssailed  tlie  acquittal 
as  "the  worst  miscarriage  of  justice  I've 
ever  seen.  "  addinu  that  the  decision 
meant  that  "you  can't  even  question 
your  own  child  if  he  breaks  a  window 
without  netting  him  a  lawyer.  This  is 
ridiculous.'  This  is  the  current  Supreme 
Court  justice  of  our  time  District  Court 
Jiidae  Merle  Lansden  niled  that  tlie  eon- 
Ipssion  could  not  lie  admitted  into  evi- 
dence because  of  ;i  recent  U.S.  .Suprt-me 
Court  decision.  He  said  that  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  hiuh  court's  ruUn.a  but 
that  he  had  "no  alternative" 

-Another  exami^le  of  tlie  imjiact  of  the 
Miranda  decision  on  law  enforcement  is 
contained  in  the  Ntnv  York  Times  of 
February  21.  1967.  as  follows: 

A  man  who  admitted  -laying  his  wile  and 
live  small  children  walked  out  (if  a  Brooklvn 
courtroom  yesterday,  tree  beJ'tTuse  the  only 
.iv.illahle  evidence  agiunst  liim  was  his  own 
confession. 

The  defendant  .Jose  .•suarez.  "2  \ears,  a 
laciory  worker,  was  arrested  on  April  27. 
19()(;.  Questioned  by  the  police,  he  signed  a 
statement,  acknowledging  having  killed  his 
■  oinmon-law  wife.  Maria  Torres.  '>4:  'heir 
(  hlldren.  Yvelt#.  4:  Nancy,  .i:  and  Jose,  11 
months:  and  also  Harry  .Santiago,  4:  and 
Maria  .'\ntoiilo.  i", 

•Stiarez  said  m  the  c/)nfesslon  that  after 
Ills  wife  liad  cut  his  let:  with  a  knife  during 
an  argtiment.  he  seized  the  weapon  and 
stabbed  her  and  the  children  more  than  100 
times.  That  was  on  .'ipril  2:i  in  their  home 
at  301  Hooper  .Street. 

On  June  13  the  Unit^ed  .State's  Supreme 
Court  rviled  in  the  landmark  Miranda  rn.se 
that  a  defendant  in  cusiory  must  be  Informed 
of  his  rights  These  include  the  right,  to  re- 
main silent  if  he  wi.shes  to  do  so.  the  rielit 
to  consult  a  lawyer  and  the  right  to  a  warn- 
ing that  anyt'ning  he  says  may  be  used 
..gainst  him  at  trial. 

S^uarez  was  advised  on  none  of  these  points, 
since  New  York  .State  law  at  the  time  did  not 
require  it  However,  the  Miranda  (lert.sjon  ap- 
plied to  him.  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  retro- 
.ictive  TO  cover  all  defendants  who  had  not 
;.  et  been  tried    •  •  • 

For  seven  months  the  office  of  District  A'- 
torney  .Aaron  A  Kaota  and  the  police  souttht. 
vvTtlioui  sticce.ss.  to  obtain  evidence  other 
than  the  confession  against  Stiarez  .A  grand 
jury  finally  Indicted  him  on  Nov  4  One  week 
later,  wit.*!  a  lawyer.  Suarez  retracted  the 
confession  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 

T  dare.say  that  if  his  questioning  liad  con- 
iormed  with  the  requirements  of  Miranda. 
this  defendant  would  be  in  Sing  Sing  Pri.son 
-erving  several  life  sentences."  .A.ssistant  Dis- 
T.ct  Attorney  Nathan  R  Schor  told  the  court 
yesterday.  "I  am  now  constrained  tJ3  ask  for 
"dlsmLssal  of  the  indictment  " 

Suarez  stood  at  the  defense  table  Ills  head 
bowed.  At  no  time  did  he  speak  or  even  look 
up.  Frank  Ortiz,  ills  l.iwyer.  was  beside  him 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice.Mich.'iel  Kern 
then  spoke:  "tTnfortunately  the  general  pub- 
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..  ■  I.j^sn  t  understand  the  law  Even  nn  .ini- 
::;  I-  ^i!ch  hs  t;U»  one  and  I  '>elleve  tnis  Is 
;nsul'in(t  the  aninriA]  ktng^dom.  must  be  pro- 
jected with  rtll  the  lepi!  saTe^unrds  This  is 
A  very  sad  thing  It  la  so  repulsive  it  m^tkes 
one's  bUxxl  run  cold  ^tnd  any  decent  humrin 
bolnK'i  stom.-ich  rurn  to  let  a  thing  like  this 
out  on  the  street  " 

Leenlriijt  for*ird  .lustlce  Kern  addressed 
the  pro«ieciitt>r  Are  you  sure.  I  «ak  you  mciet 
■ierlously  .whether  his  .confession)  Is  all  you 
have  In  this  case?" 

Mr  Schor  replied  ■  I  say  reluctantly,  with 
I  :einy  heart  th.it  we  simply  Ii.ive  no  .ilter- 
iifi'ive    There  is  no  other  evidence  " 

SuArez  was  led  .twsy  m  hundoulls  !or 
routine  prtK-essina  before  Ms  rele.i«e  An  )iour 
later  he  whs  a  !ree  man 

l^ast  night  Mr  KootA  Issued  the  (oUowtng 
stateiment  The  United  St-ites  .Supreme 
C-ourt  hits  weighted  the  icale.s  of  Justice 
neiivUy  in  favor  of  the  crimliiAl  suspect  1 
■un  not  a  prophet,  but  the  hand- writing  on 
the  WBi:  indlcat.e8  .i  trend  on  the  pxrt  of  the 
Court  u>  outlaw  ill  lonfenasons  made  u>  po- 
lice If  .iDd  when  that  mel.mcholy  dav  comes. 
the  death  knell  of  effective  crimln.^1  law  en- 
forcement will  h  ive  been  mounded  ' 

Mr  President,  the  ca.ses  I  have  cited 
are  representative  of  literally  hundreds. 
If  not  thousands,  that  have  ixx-u:  red 

The  foregoini!?  cases  are  but  samples 
>f  Ahat  IS  happenlnfc:  all  over  the  i-ountr\- 
<i.-.  d  direct  lesult  of  .strained  and  unjast 
de<-isi.jns  bv  a  bare  majority  nf  one  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Reports  of  the  Sub- 
tvmmirttt"  nn  Cnmin;il  Laws  .xnd  Pio- 
cedure.s  Horn  many  prosefutun.'  atUimeys 
ind  other  .)fficiais  who  are  constantly 
beset  wnth  the  problems  posed  by  these 
decisions  show  that  they  share  my  con- 
tention that  a  majority  on  the  Supreme 
Court  has  lost  judicial  balance  and  is 
subjusating  the  rights  and  safety  of 
socitty  to  privileged  exploitations  .ind 
.Urocities  by  the  criminal 

Mr  President,  this  situation  will  con- 
tinue— even  worsen — so  lonR  as  confu- 
sion and  uncertainly  over  the  adxmssl- 
bility  of  voluntary  confessions  and  ad- 
mi.s.sions  •■.xist  m  ouf  ludicial  system 

Statistical  -vldence  further  indicates 
the  iiarmful  effects  oi  the  Miranda  de- 
cision Dunns  the  subcommtUee  hear- 
ings. Aden  Specter,  district  attorney  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  revealed  a  -study 
on  the  effects  of  Miranda  conducted^  by 
lus  office  The  result.s  indicated  that  prior 
to  the  Escobedo  case  90  rcicent  of  the 
suspects  would  make  a  statement,  often 
not  mcnminatlnt:  on  their  face,  but 
valuable  m  mvestiKatinu  the  crime.  After 
Esct>bedo.  only  80  would  uive  statements. 
Alter  the  second  circuit  Russo  case,  only 
68  i>ercent  of  .>uspects  would  Kive  state- 
•iients.  T^en  oame  the  Miranda  case  m 
June  of  1966  For  a  period  after  Miranda, 
out  of  .1.220  -.uspect-s  arrested  :or  serious 
crlme.s.  3.095  refused  ro  iiue  a  ^tatcment. 
This  15  a  percentaKe  of  only  41  t^rcent 
vho  would  ..ue  statements,  a  decrease 
of  49  percent  since  Escobedo  These  sta- 
tistics are  inclined  to  become  more 
ilarming  as  more  criminals  become  fa- 
miliar with  .Miranda 

.Aaron  Kxjta.  district  attorney  for 
Kings  C.:)unty.  N.Y..  conduct«l  a  similar 
.survey,  indicating  that  prior  to  Miranda, 
approximately  90  •,>ercent  of  the  suspects 
involved  :n  serious  crimes  made  state- 
ments or  confessions  to  police.  After 
Miranda.  49  percent  made  statements  or 
riviifessions  Specifically,  between  June 
.md  September  oi    1966    Mr    Koota  re- 


veal.'d  ',hat  130  of  J 16  su.spects  refused 
to  make  any  statements  at  all  In  only 
30  ■<:  tii.se  130  ca.'?es  did  Mr  Koota  have 
sufficient  evidence  ti  pro.secuie  apart 
from  the  confession  Mr  Koota  was  un- 
equivocal m  stating  that  confessions  are 
helpful  in  securing  convictioius 

Charles  E  Moylan.  Jr  States  attor- 
ney for  the  City  of  Baltimore.  Md  .  re- 
ports more  disturbing  statistics  Mr 
Moylan  said 


We  used  to  get 
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to  J5'  of  our  oaae*.  and  now  we  .tre  get- 
ting •  •  •  I  them  I  in  2  of  our  cuj-ea  The 
confeulon  us  a  law-enforcement  instrument 
haa  been  virtually  eliminated  i  hearings, 
p    622 1 

Mr.  Moylan  noted  that  the  Miranda 
case  has  encouraged  criminals,  discour- 
aged the  police,  and  disappointed  the 
public  that  depends  on  the  courts  for 
protection 

Frank  S  Ho«an,  New  York  County 
district  attorney,  reported  similar  find- 
ings In  the  6  months  prior  to  the 
.Miranda  case.  49  percent  of  the  non- 
homicide  felony  defendants  in  New  York 
County  made  incriminating  stat<^ments. 
In  the  6  months  after  this  deci.sion,  only 
15  ijercent  of  the  defendants  uave  in- 
ctiminatiiig  statements.  Mr  Hogan 
characterized  it  as  being  most  harmful 
to  eflorts  to  convict  criminals  who  roam 
(lur  streets  and  assault  our  citizens. 

Mr  President,  to  allow  reasonable 
questioning  ot  suspects  \vould  protect 
the  innocent,  and  would  not.  I  am  con- 
vinced, infringe  in  any  way  on  the  real 
constitutional  rights  of  the  criminal. 

More  than  any  other  nation,  our 
criminal  trials  are  replete  with  protec- 
tion for  the  accused  This  was  true  be- 
fore Miranda.  Since  Miranda,  the  trial 
has  become  a  ciuest  not  for  truth  or 
irmocence.  but  whether  the  policeman 
followed  the  latest  edict  from  the  Su- 
preme Court 

I  have  cited  a  number  of  tlisiincuished 
jurists  and  prosecutors.  Mr  President 
■Mr.  Spo.nc  in  the  chair',  in  opposition 
to  the  Miranda  decision  and  supporting 
the' eflorts  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  It  reports  this  bill  with  title  II 
in  It.  trying  to  remedy  the  grievous  errors 
the  Supreme  Court   h.as  committed 

Con-^ress  must  deal  with  this  problem. 
We  can  shirk  this  rcsi>onsibility  only  in 
dereliction  of  our  duty.  Mr  President, 
this  IS  the  age  of  change  It  is  time  for 
change — time  for  change  m  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  thrust  of 
the  Miranda  ruling,  if  it  is  not  changed, 
will  sweep  us  into  the  throes  of  anarchy 
and  horror  It  must  be  changed.  It  sim- 
ply does  not  make  sense  that  luicoerced 
confessions  and  incriminating  statements 
^.annot  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
criminal.  FYom  time  immemorial,  volun- 
tary confessions  and  incnminatmg  state- 
ments have  been  considered  the  very  best 
of  evidence.  After  all.  a  criminal  trial 
should  l)e  a  serious  effort  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  It  is  a  flagrant  travesty  on  lustice 
to  reject  and  exclude  from  consideration 
the  strongest  and  most  reliable  evidence 
of  uuilt  No  lawyer  or  judge  for  one  mo- 
ment would  contend  that  coerced  con- 
fessions should  be  admitted  against  an 
accused.  They  have  always  been  ex- 
cluded, for  the  simple  reason  that  coerced 


confessions  or  statements  are  not  trust- 
worthy. But,  if  uncoerced,  they  are  ob- 
viously the  mo.st  trustworthy  and  con- 
vincing evidence  of  guilt  that  it  is  i>os- 
sible  to  produce 

How.  then,  is  civilized  society  to  de- 
termine the  issue  of  w  hether  or  not  such 
evidence  was  coerced?  Coinmon.s«>nse 
dictates  that  the  determination,  m  (  ach 
individual  case,  should  Ix^  made  in  t.'ie 
same  manner  t.'iat  other  disputed  is.siifs 
of  fact  are  determined  undei  nur  srst^-m 
of  jurisprudence-  by  judue  and  lury 
When  the  confe.ssion  or  incnmmatnu; 
statement  is  offered  in  evidence  and  the 
issue  of  \oluntarine.ss  is  rai.sed  the  trial 
judge  should  exclude  the  jury  and  hear 
the  evidence  If  the  trial  judtie  concludes 
It  was  involuntarily  i.;iven.  l.e  should  t  \- 
clude  It.  If  lie  concludes  it  v\as  the  \oliin- 
tary  act  of  the  defendant,  lie  should  ad- 
mit it  and  then  peimit  the  jury  to  liear 
all  the  evidence  as  to  the  circumsti\nces 
of  the  Living  of  the  confession  or  state- 
ment, with  instructions  that  it  be  civen 
such  weight  as  the  juiy  may  feel  it  is  en- 
titled to  receive  In  short,  voluntariness 
should  be  the  cnlv  test  for  the  court  in 
deterrmnmi;  admi.ssibility.  and  the  jury 
should  he  allowed  to  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances m  ueis;hinir  such  voluntary 
confessions  or  statements  of.  the  accused. 

Certainly,  such  a  tuoceduie  would  ade- 
quately, safeguard  the  iiu'hts  tit  tJie  de- 
fendants Judge  and  luiy  decide  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  guilt  or  innocence  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  Th.ere  is  no  lea.son  why  the 
issue  of  voluntariness  should  not  be  de- 
termined in  the  manner  I  have  just  out- 
lined— a  procedure  that  has  long  been 
approved  and  accepted  by  our  court- 
-And  that  is  the  procedure  that  title  II 
would  restore.  .Mr  President.  I  believe 
that  our  trial  judges  and  lunes  are  to  be 
trusted.  They  see  and  hear  the  witnesses 
and.  therefore,  are  better  able  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  than  an  appellate  court 
which  sees  only  a  cold  printed  record. 

Title  II  would  require  the  trial  judge 
to  take  into  consideration,  in  determin- 
ing the  issues  of  voluntariness,  all  the 
circumstances  surroundinc  the  givine  of 
the  confession  or  incriminating  state- 
ment of  the  accu.sed.  Such  circumstances 
would  include  the  length  of  time  between 
airest  and  arraignment :  whether  t.ie  de- 
fendant knew  the  nature  of  the  otTen.se 
with  which  he  \^■as  charged  or  suspected: 
whether  he  was  advised  or  knew  that  he 
was  not  required  to  make  any  statement 
and  that  such  statement  could  be  used 
against  him:  whether  the  defendant  had 
been  advised  prior  to  questioning  of  his 
right  to  the  as.sistance  of  coun.'-ei.  and 
whether  he  was  w  ithout  the  assistance  of 
counsel  when  questioned  and  when  giv- 
ing his  statement  or  confession  The  t;ial 
judge  would  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion these  factors,  together  with  any 
others  which  have  relevance  in  determin- 
ing voluntariness  This  priicediire  would 
provide  a  workable  yardstick  for  tlie 
court,  the  jury.  t!ie  accu.sed,  and  the  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  would  jnotect 
the  public  interest  It  would  be  eminently 
fair  to  the  accused  as  well  as  to  society 
It  IS  rea.sonable  No  arbitral y  tune  linnt 
would  be  set  for  holding  and  questioning 
an  accused  before  arraignment  Nor 
would  this  procedure  deny  the  prosecu- 
tion the  use  of  i)rime  evidence  of  euilt — 
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that  is.  voluntary  confe.ssions  and  in- 
criminating statements — on  the  a;bi- 
trary  and  unrea.sonable  ground  that  the 
arresting  officer  did  not  warn  the  ac- 
cused of  Ills  constitutional  rights  and 
tlial  t!ie  accused  did  not  have  a  lawyer 
[jiesent. 

We  all  know  that  a  confession  might 
be  involuntary  and  coerced  no  matter 
how  much  warning  the  arresting  officer 
might  have  (..nen  or  how  short  the  time 
between  arrest  and  arraignment  And  we 
all  know  that  a  confession  might  be  un- 
questionably and  coniplelely  voluntaiy 
even  though  the  accu.sed  had  not  been  so 
warned  and  liad  not  been  arraigned 
without  delay.  'Ihe  te.sl  of  admissibility 
should,  therefore,  rest  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  eaclr  individual  case  and 
should  be  applied  by  tho.se  best  able  to 
make  the  determination — our  trial  judges 
and  juries  who  hear  and  see  the  witnesses 
as  tliey  testily 

Mr  President,  the  majority  opinion  in 
the  Miranda  decision  actually  "en- 
courages'  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures to  enact  legislation  on  the  subject 
which  would  .safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
accased  while  promoting  efficient  en- 
forcement of  our  criminal  laws.  It  is  my 
\iew  that  Congress  should  enact  correc- 
tive legislation  such  as  1  am  proposing. 

Section  3502  of  title  II  is  a  comple- 
ment to  section  3501  and  would  bring 
about  a  complete  judicial  restoration  of 
the  sound  lule  which  allows  the  admi.ssi- 
bility of  a  confission  of  an  accused  if  it 
IS  voluntarily  made.  This  section  would 
deny  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court 
or  any  inferior  I-ederal  court  established 
by  Congress  to  mrxlily  the  ruling  of  any 
State  trial  court  in  any  criminal  pro.secu- 
tion  admitting  in  evidence  as  voluntarily 
made  an  admission  or  contes.sion  of  an 
accused,  if  such  ruling  has  been  affirmed 
or  otherwise  upheld  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  State  having  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  ne<?d  for  a  revision  of  the  Mi- 
randa decision  is  well  documented.  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan's  warning  "that  the 
Court— in  the  Miranda  case — is  taking  a 
real  risk  w ith  society's  welfare"  has  come 
true.  While  section  3301  would  rectify 
the  Miranda  deci.sion  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  courts,  there  must  be  legislation 
to  complete  the  job  and  free  our  State 
<  L)urts  Iv^im  the  arbitrarj*  rules  which 
•he  .Suju-eme  Court  has  i^laced  on  our 
l)olice. 

The  Miranda  decision  has  done  great 
damage  to  State  law  enforcement  and 
no  one  can  measure  the  real  problem  it 
iias  creati^d  by  restraining  the  police  at 
the  initial  confrontation  of  a  suspect 
H'hen  tire  chance  of  acquiring  a  confes- 
sion or  statement  is  greatest. 

In  addition  to  the  incriminating  state- 
ment of  the  accused,  many  times  the 
imly  other  source  of  evidence  in  crimes 
of  violence  are  the  statements  of  the 
victim  of  eyewitness.  In  two  recent 
cases.  U.S.  v.  Wade.  388  U.S.  218  a967> 
nnd  Gilbert  v  Caltfarnia.  388  U.S.  263 
1967  '  the  court  held  that  an  identifying 
witnesses'  participation  in  a  j^ost  indict- 
ment pretrial  lineup  without  notice  to 
and  in  ab.sence  of  the  accused's  counsel 
denies  him  the  right  to  counsel  and  calls 
into  question  the  admissibility  at  the  trial 


of  the  in-court  identifications  of  the  ac- 
cused witnesses  who  attended  the  lineup 
This  means  that  an  eyewitness  to  any 
crime,  even  though  he  might  be  its  sole 
surviving  victim,  is  jjrevented  from 
looking  at  any  suspect  for  identification 
purposes  in  the  absence  of  an  attorney 
representing  the  suspect. 

Section  3503  would  simply  deny  juris- 
diction to  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  in- 
ferior Federal  court  e.stablished  by  Con- 
gress to  modify  the  ruling  ot  any  I-'ederal 
or  State  trial  court  admitting  in  evidence 
in  any  criminal  prosecution  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witne.ss  that  he  saw  the  ac- 
cused commit  or  participate  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  for  which  the  accused 
is  tried. 

Thus,  in  both  sections  3502  and  3503. 
Congress  will  be  acting  to  readmit  evi- 
dence in  a  criminal  trial  from  the  two 
best  possible  sources — statements  of  the 
accused  and  eyewitness  to  the  crime. 

In  both  of  these  .sections.  Congress  is 
exercising  the  power  provided  it  under 
article  III  of  the  Constitution  w  hich  pro- 
vides that  the  Supreme  Court  "shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law 
and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and 
under  such  Regulations  a.s  the  Ccma ress 
shall  make,"  and  under  article  I,  which 
provides  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
establish  an  inferior  system  of  courts. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  withdraw  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  and  this  right  was 
clearly  enunciated  in  Ex  Parte  McCardlc. 
73  U.S.  '6  Wall.  I  318  'I8681.  The  Court 
said: 

Withcut  Jurisdiction  tlie  Court  ciinin.t  pro- 
cveti  at  all  In  any  cause.  Jiirlscilctlon  l.s  power 
tcj  declare  the  law  unci  when  it  cca.ses  M 
exist,  the  only  functitiu  remaining  to  the 
Court  Is  that  ef  anncuiicing  tlie  lact  and 
lii.smlsEing  the  case 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that  Congress 
may  restrict  tlie  privilcue  ot  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  mmierous  Supreme 
Court  cases  have  so  held.  Therefore.  I 
feel  Congress  should  enact  .section  3504 
which  would  provide  that  a  final  judg- 
ment of  the  State  supreme  court  shall 
be  subject  to  review  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  appeal  or 
writ  of  certiorari.  Liberalized  ixiles  gov- 
erning the  issuance  of  Federal  habeas 
corpus  have  granted  the  guilty  jiany  the 
right  to  file  over  and  over  again  a  peti- 
tion for  habeas  corpus  with  ihc  lower 
Federal  Court  at  anytime  after  his  con- 
viction. This  bill  would  prevent  these 
lov^'er  Federal  courts  from  sitting  in 
judgment  on  a  matter  litigated  in  State 
Courts  and  which  in  many  ca.ses  lias  al- 
ready been  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  I  feel  there  must  be  an  end  to  tliis 
litigation,  and  I  am  hopeful  Con'-'iess  will 
realize  this  r.ecessitv  and  jjass  .-ection 
3405. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  of  this  bill  will 
go  a  long  way  to  answering  the  crying 
need  of  the  hour— restoration  of  respect 
for  law  and  order  and  effective  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  next  major  section  of  the  bill  is 
title  III.  It  is  essentially  a  comoination 
of  S.  675.  introduced  by  me  and  Senator 
Hruska  on  January  25.  1967.  and  S,  2050, 
introduced  by  Senator  Hruska  on  June 
29,  1967.  S.  675  was  drafted  prior  to  the 


Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Berpcr  \. 
Seir  York,  388  U.S.  41  a967i. 

Consequently,  u  did  not  in  tvery  re- 
spect reflect  the  constitutional  tests  for 
electronic  surveillance  set  uut  by  ilic 
Court  in  that  decision  S.  2050,  however, 
was  sijecifically  dratted  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements announced  by  the  Court  in 
Bert;er,  Between  the  lime  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crinnnal  Laws  and  Proce^W'fs 
reported  out  title  III  and  its  considera- 
tion by  the  full  Judiciary  Comnuttee.  tlie 
Supreme  Court  decided  Katz  v.  United 
states.  389  U.S.  347  '1!)67'.  This  title  of 
the  bill  was  redrafted  in  licht  of  tliat  de- 
cision. The  hallmark  of  the  statute  is  the 
l)ariicularity  demanded  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  m  Berger  and  Katz. 

The  rei:)ort  of  the  committee  contains 
a  detailed  explanation  of  legislative  in- 
tent. Every  effort  was  made  to  set  out 
what  was  meant  as  carefully  as  po.ssible. 

The  first  major  purpose  ot  the  title 
III  is  to  protect  privacy  of  communica- 
tion. The  tremendous  scientific  and 
technological  developments  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  half  century  have 
made  possible  today  the  widespread  use 
and  abuse  of  electronic  surveillance 
techniques,  particularly  wiietappinu  and 
bugging.  Commercial  and  domestic  rela- 
tions espionage  is  becominc  widesjjread. 
Title  III  attempts  to  strike  at  these  prac- 
tices in  two  ways. 

First,  it  makes  it  a  felony  punishable 
by  5  years  in  jail  or  $10,000  fhie,  or  both, 
lor  an  unauthorized  jierstm  to  willfully 
intercept,  use  or  di.sclose  private  tele- 
Ijhone  communications.  This  provision 
changes  present  law,  which  requires 
both  "interception"  and  "divulc;ence."  It 
then  strikes  at  the  interceirion,  u.se  or 
disclosure  of  oral  communication  uttered 
:n  jMivate. 

Second,  title  III  makes  the  jjos.session. 
distribution,  manufactuie.  and  advertis- 
inc:  of  any  device  whose  desien  renders 
it  primarily  u.seful  for  the  surre))titious 
interception  of  vire  or  o'-al  communica- 
tions a  felony  jjunishable  bv  .')  \pars  1:1 
jail  or  $10,000  fine,  or  both.  Inteicejjt- 
in'-,'  device"  is  defined  as  a  device  ■■\e:\- 
inaiily  designed  for  the  .surreptitious  in- 
terception" of  communications.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  tlimin.ite  such  ob- 
jectionable devices  as  the  "■ipike  mike." 
the  "cufflink  microphone."  and  liio 
"martini  olive  transmitter."  TIk'  bill  also 
provides  for  the  confiscation  f)t  devices 
u.sed  in  violation  of  its  prohibitions.  Tin,- 
provision  should  be  particularly  effect r.e 
m  .'^trippinc'  the  profe.ssional  eavesdrop- 
I)er  of  the  tools  of  his  trade  nnd  takinc 
off  the  market  the  stock  of  those  v. h.o 
.^upply  the  eavesdropper. 

"'he  second  major  jjurpose  of  the  bill 
1  to  strcML'then  law  enforcement,  par- 
ticularly in  the  organized  crime  area. 

The  .'\merican  system  (of  law  enforce- 
ment 1  was  not  deslened  witla  1  organized 
crime)  ...  in  mind — 

The  President's  Ciime  Commission 
noted — 

a!-.ci  i*  has  net  been  notably  successful  to 
dale  ill  preventing  sucli  ('rsiuiization.c  fro.m 
previns  on  £ocle:v. 

The  measure  of  that  lack  of  success  is 
reflected  in  statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Justice's  lecent  organized  crime  drive. 
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Ovor  5.000  members  uf  La  Cosa  Nos- 
tra have  been  identitied  since  1961  Yet 
from  1961-66,  only  185  of  these  racketeers 
have  been  nidicted.  and  only  102  con- 
victed. A  conviction  rate  of  only  2  per- 
cent IS  netjligible  No  society  can  ions 
endure  which  allows  so  K'reat  a  measure 
of  freedom  from  leeal  accountability  to 
a  fraternity  of  hoodlums  This  bill  is 
designed  to  chanee  this  situation 

While  the  bill  will  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement. It  has  been  carefully  drafted 
to  meet  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  tests  set  out  in  Berber  and 
Katz  Electronic  sun-eillance  is  author- 
ized, but  only  under  strict  controls  The 
standards  .set  out  in  the  bill,  too,  will  be 
applicable  both  to  Pi  deral  and  State  law- 
enforcement  officials.  There  is  no  intent 
to  preempt  Stale  law  m  this  field.  States 
will  be  free  to  adopt  statutes  permittinij 
the  iLse  of  electronic  sun-eillance  tech- 
niques by  thier  law  enforcement  offlctH^. 
They  will  not  be  free  however,  to  uo  b^- 
low  the  Federal  minimum 

Broadly,  title  III  creates  a  court  or- 
der system  of  electronic  suneillanco. 
Initially,  approval  of  all  applications  will 
have  to  be  secured  from  the  appropnate 
chief  prosecuting;  officer  On  the  Federal 
level,  that  will  be  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  special  designee,  while  on  the  State 
level,  that  will  be  the  State  attorney  -gen- 
eral or  the  district  .titomey  of  a  coun- 
ty or  their  special  designees.  This  pro- 
vision will  centralize  authority  and  re- 
,sponsibility  for  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icy in  this  area  in  a  visible,  usually  politi- 
cally accountable,  individual.  This  should 
lie  a  stront:  salestuard  auamst  abuse. 

Next,  the  application  for  an  order  must 
be  approved  by  a  couit.  On  the  Federal 
level,  it  will  be  the  U.S.  district  court  or 
courtvS  of  appeals  judces  The  procedure 
is  thus  more  strinuent  than  the  present 
search  warrant  practice,  which  allows 
U  3.  Commissioners  to  approve  warrants 
On  Che  State  level,  the  State  statute  will 
have  to  desii^nate  the  Jud^e. 

Approval  may  be  given  only  under  cer- 
tain carefully  detailed  conditions.  First, 
the  court  mu.st  tind  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve a  specially  desit,'nated  crime  is  be- 
ing, has  been,  or  is  about  to  be  committed 
by  a  particular  person,  and  that  evidence 
of  that  particular  crime  may  be  obtained 
by  surveillance  of  a  particular  place  or  of 
a  particular  phone  Ne.xt.  the  court  must 
find  that  other  investigative  procedures 
have  been  ined  and  have  failed  or  rea- 
sonably appear  unlikely  to  succeed  or  to 
be  too  dangerous  This  requirement  is 
patterned  .ifter  the  English  practice. 
which  penults  wiretapping  on  the  home 
secretary's  warrant.  It  clearly  and  nar- 
rowly assures  tiiat  electronic  surveillance 
Is  intended  to  be  the  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule 

It  is  env;sioned  that  these  techniques 
will  be  empiovfd  in  only  limited  numbers 
and  kinds  of  criminal  investigations.  On 
the  Federal  level,  the  two  chief  areas  are 
national  security  matters  and  organized 
crime  The  specific  offenses  are  desig- 
nated in  the  statute  On  the  State  level, 
a  similar  list  oT  specific  offenses  is  set 
out  There  is  no  intent  or  purpose  to 
allow  this  technique  to  be  employed 
promi.scuously  or  as  a  substitute  for 
normal  police  investigative  efforts.  It  is 
intended  to  be  used  only  by  duly  author- 


ized law  enforcement  personnel  for  law- 
enforcement  purix).ses. 

All  orders  k'lanted  under  the  statute 
must  be  strictly  limited  in  respect  to 
time  The  order  must  be  executed  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  it  must  termi- 
nate as  soon  as  the  particular  evidence  is 
obtained,  or.  m  any  event,  after  30  days. 
If  longer  surveillance  is  nece.s.sary.  a  new- 
order,  meeting  all  the  standards  of  the 
old  order,  must  be  obtained. 

Once  the  surveillance  is  terminated, 
a  return  must  be  made  to  the  judae  who 
issued  the  order,  nvint;  due  notice  of  the 
suneillance.  An  inventory  must  also  be 
served  on  the  individual  named  in  the 
order.  These  two  provisions  parallel  the 
'  present  requirements  of  .^earch  and  sei- 
zure law  Tliey  make  the  officers  respon- 
sible to  the  court  both  before  and  after 
the  surveillance 

Tlie  statute  al.so  contains  a  civil  dam- 
ages section  Anyone  whose  privacy  is 
unlawfully  invaded  may  sue  to  recover 
damages  He  may  also  invoke  a  suppres- 
sion order.  On  the  motion  of  a  jjorson 
agt-'rieved  by  an  unlawful  surveillance 
any  intercepted  communication  or  evi- 
dence derived  therelrom  may  not  be  u.sed 
in  any  civil  or  criminal  trail,  hearing  or 
proceeding  on  the  Federal  or  State  level. 
At;ain.  these  two  provisions  are  specifi- 
cally designed  to  prevent  abuse. 

Finally,  title  HI  .sets  out  a  .series  of 
detailed  iep-irtin^  lequirerrtents.  Pro.se- 
cutnrs  and  .ludicial  officers  in  the  system 
must  make  annual  reports  to  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  The  purpo.se  of  the  reports,  which 
:nust  be  annually  .summarized  for  the 
Congress  is  to  make  public  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  -use  of  these  techniques 
and  to  sub.tect  tliem  to  public  evaluation 
of  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Title  ni  IS  needed  legislation.  This 
has  been  recognized  and  recommended 
by  the  President's  Crime  Commission,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
which  is.  of  course,  headed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  the 
National  District  Attorneys'  A.ssociation. 
and.  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency 

District  Attorney  Frank  HoKan.  a  rec- 
ognized national  authority,  who  has 
.served  m  the  New  York  district  attor- 
ney'.s  office  for  32  vears.  states  that  wire- 
tapping is  an  indispensable  weapon  in 
the  fliiht  against  organized  crime.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  had 
this  to  say  about  the  organized  crime 
problem  m  New  York: 

Over  '.he  years  Nev^'  York  has  laced  one 
■ji  the  Nation's  most  .iggravaied  oreiauized 
rime  problems.  Only  in  New  York  have  law 
enSorcement  <  fficlals  .achieved  some  level  'if 
continuous  success  In  bringing  prosecutions 
.i^Alnsi  organized  crime  For  over  20  years. 
New  York  has  .lUthorized  wiretapping  on 
court  order  Since  1937  'bugging"  has  been 
similarly  authorized  Wiretapping  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  New  Yorlc  attack  against 
organized  crime  until  Federal  Court  decisions 
intervened 

The  principal  argument  of  tho.se  who 
oppose  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  law  enforcement  officers  on 
court  order  .s  that  it  will  destroy  our 
nght  of  privacy.  Wiretapping  and  elec- 


tronic surveillance  as  practiced  by  law- 
enforcement  otRcers  has  been  subiect  to 
much  contusion  and  misunderstanding. 
As  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  so 
aptly  put  It  when  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee: 

This  U  a  Held  thai  produi-es  the  most  ex- 
trav.igant  accusaUons  of  abusive  practices, 
;is  lll-lrnmded  .<n<l  imsupported  as  tliey  are 
sliocking.  and  as  irresponsible  ius  they  :  re 
inaccurate 

When  the  fact,s  are  brought  to  light, 
statistics  .^how  that  extremely  tew  tele- 
phones are  tapi^ed  by  law  enforcement 
officers — and  that  even  fewer  electronic 
surveillance  devices  are  inst.alled  Testi- 
mony at  tlie  subcommittee  hearings  re- 
vealed the  following  statistics:  In  Kings 
County.  NY  with  over  3  million  people 
47  wiretap  orders  were  obtained  the  first 
11  months  of  1966.  In  Na.s.sau  County. 
NY.  which  has  a  ixipulation  ol  ajiproxi- 
inalely  1.500.000  [jersons  78  wiretap  or- 
ders were  obtained  in  1966  In  New  York 
County.  N  Y  .  with  a  [xipulalion  of  nearly 
3.200.000  persons.  73  wiretap  orders  were 
obtained  in  1966.  In  1966.  m  New  York 
County,  23  orders  granting  installations 
of  electronic  surveillance  devices  were 
entered.  Siiice  1958,  when  the  law  iier- 
mitting  this  tyi>e  of  eavesdropping  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  under  court 
order  was  enacted,  the  average  in  New 
York  County  has  been  less  than  19  or- 
ders a  year. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. District  Attornev  Frank  Hoi^an 
referred  to  a  study  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Lemslature  which  reinforces  the 
above  figures  and  shows  that  the  danuer 
that  law  enforcement  officials  may  listen 
in  on  conversations  that  do  not  concern 
some  criminal  enterpri.se  is  exceedinuly 
remote.  According  to  Mr.  Hoaan,  start- 
in.;  m  1955  a  loint  leL'islaiive  committee 
conducted  a  5-year  study  in  the  State 
of  New  York  inquiring  particularly  into 
[xissible  abuses  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. In  Its  report  the  committee  explicit- 
ly declared  that  no  abuses  whatever  by 
any  district  attorney  had  been  found  in 
the  use  of  the  wiretapping  privilege. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  the  system  of  leizalized 
telephonic  interception  had  worked  well 
in  New  York  for  over  20  years,  that  it 
had  popular  approval,  and  that  it  en- 
joyed the  overwhelmm-;  support  of  New 
York  s  highest  State  officers,  executive, 
leeislative.  and  judicial.  There  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  law  enforce- 
ment in  New  York  had  u.sed  this  invcsti- 
u-ative  weapon  fairly,  .sparin^ily.  and  with 
the  most  selective  discrimination.  Law 
enforcement  officers  simply  have  too 
much  to  do  to  be  listening  in  on  conver- 
sations of  law-abiding  citizens.  Available 
manpower  lUst  docs  not  thermit  such 
abuse.  It  is  idle  to  contend  otherwise. 

T\vo  arguments  are  made  against  the 
proposal.  The  first  ari^ument  is  that  ;t 
would  invade  privacy.  We  would  outlaw 
all  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance eqmpment  except  that  which  is  au- 
thorized by  court,  and  we  would  provide 
heavy  penalties  for  anyone  who  taps  a 
wire  or  invades  privacy  with  electronic 
devices.  Then  we  provide  that  it  would 
be  used  only  for  these  purposes  in  in- 
vestigating crime,  and  provide  rules  for 
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the  supervision  thereof  in  the  trusted 
court,s  of  our  land 

The  other  leasnn  that  is  riven  is  that 
It  would  be  abused  and  misused.  I  think 
we  can  trust  the  courts.  New  York  had 
a  statute  for  over  20  years.  They  had  a 
select  investiuatins:  committee  investi- 
gate the  charees  of  abu.se  for  a  period  of 
5  years  and  they  found  that  the  statute 
had  been  admini.stered  and  used  wisely 
and  prudently,  and  u.sed  strictly  for  en- 
forcement of  law  and  not  for  snoopinu 
into  people's  private  affairs. 

If  New  York  can  do  it.  cannot  the  Fed- 
eral Government  use  instrumentalities 
that  t-xi.s't  ai'ainst  crime:  cannot  Vireinia 
do  it:  canr.ot  Nebraska  do  it:  cannot 
Arkansas  do  ii'^  Have  we  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  the  inteu-rity  and  intellect  of 
the  .'udiciary  of  the  land  except  in  the 
Supreme  Court '' 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with 
war.  The  criminal,  the  rioter,  and  the 
looter  tndav  are  warring  and  warring 
on  .society  m  America.  Are  we  going  to 
.shackle  our  policemen  and  deny  them  in- 
stniinentalitles  which  are  used  by  crim- 
inals: or  are  we  goinc  to  fiuht  fire  with 
tire?  Are  we  afraid  i:olitically:  are  we 
afraid  that  .some  dissidents  or  liberal 
reactionaries  might  vote  against  us?  We 
are  going  to  be  tested  in  this  Cham- 
bei-  when  we  vote  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  President.  The  present  state  of  the 
law  IS  intolerable.  It  protects  neither 
privacy  nor  community. 

Title  IV  of  S.  917  contains  a  con- 
troversial firearms  amendment  adopted 
,it  the  final  executive  meeting  of  the 
.Judiciary  Committee  on  this  bill. 

According'  to  the  spon.sor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Dodd,  it  incorporates  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  existing  Federal 
Firearms  Act,  strencthens  others  and 
adds  additional  controls,  all  of  which 
will  be  incorporated  into  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  with  repeal  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Briefty.  its  maior  provisions  would — 

First.  Prohibit  the  interstate  mail- 
order sale  of  all  firearms,  other  than 
iiflcs  and  shotgun.s. 

Second.  Prohibit  the  nonresident  sale 
of  all  firearms,  other  than  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. 

Third.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  all  firearms, 
other  than  rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons 
ur.der  21  years  of  age. 

Fourth.  Prohibit  the  importation  of 
military  surplus  liandguns.  and  other 
non.sporting  handguns,  and  destructive 
devices. 

Fifth.  Require  that  all  dealers,  manu- 
facturers and  importers  of  firearms,  and 
destructive  device  ammunition  be  li- 
censed and  set  reasonable  fees  and  defi- 
nite standards  in  order  to  obtain  such 
licenses,  which  strengthens  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Sixth.  Require  that  the  identity  and 
age  of  all  i^urchasers  of  firearms  be  ob- 
tained and  recorded  by  Federal  licenses. 
which  strengthens  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Seventh.  Require  that  records  of  ac- 
quisition and  disposition  of  all  firearms 
be  maintained  by  Federal  licensees,  w-hich 
strengthens  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Eighth.  Place  stringent  controls  over 
the  acquisition  of  destructive  devices. 


Ninth.  Prohibit  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  firearms  to  felons,  fugitives 
and  persons  under  indictment  lor  felo- 
nies, which  strengthens  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  P'nearms  .Xct 

Tenth.  Prohibit  the  receipt  m  inter- 
state commerce  of  firearms  by  felons, 
fugitives  and  persons  under  indictment 
for  felonies,  which  strengthens  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  S  917  represents  tlie 
combined  elTorts  of  many  people  Co- 
sixm.soring  the  original  bill  with  ine  were 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vircinia — to  wlioin 
I  made  reference  awliile  ago  and  thanked 
him  for  his  contribution  to  tlie  work  on 
this  committee;  Senators  Ervin — a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee:  lI.ARRis:  Hart — • 
also  a  member  of  the  ubcommutee: 
IIruska,  also  a  member:  .Uvits:  Mtnut: 
ScoTT.  al.so  a  member  of  the  subeominit- 
ice;  TyniNds  luid  Yarboroikih  Some  ol 
these  and  other  Senators  offered  amend- 
ments which  were  adoiited. 

For  example,  the  section  on  organized 
crime — part  B.  section  :i02'bii5i — was 
offered  by  Senator  Hrt-ska:  The  .section 
on  riot  control — innt  B.  section  ;i02ib' 
'61— was  offered  by  Senator  Hart:  The 
National  Institute  section-  part  D.  sec- 
tion 40'2 — was  offered  by  Senator  Kuwarh 
Kennedy:  The  educational  assistance 
provisions  represent  the  combined  sug- 
gestions of  Senators  Hibicoff  and 
Tydings. 

Sections  701  and  702  of  title  II.  relat- 
ing to  the  reviewability  of  canfessions  m 
State  ca.ses:  the  admi.s.sibility  in  evidence 
of  eye  witness  testimony:  and  the  iJio- 
cedures  in  obtaininu  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  were  all  offered  by  Senator  EnviN. 
That  portion  of  title  II  relating  to  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  confes.sions 
contains  the  substance  of  S.  675.  whicli 
I  introduced  along  with  Senators  Eyrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Ervin,  Hollings.  and 
Hruska.  Title  III.  on  wiretappinii,  is  a 
combination  of  S.  675  and  S.  2050.  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  Senator  Hriska, 
DiRKSEN,  Ervin.  and  Hansen.  And. 
finally,  title  IV  contains  the  firearms 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Dodd. 

Each  of  these  Senators,  and  others, 
worked  diligently  t3  jaocess  the  lecrisla- 
tion  now  before  us.  and  I  am  indebted  to 
them  for  their  efforts  and  assLstance. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Miranda  decision,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  my  jjresentation 
of  the  bill  this  afternoon.  Ix?  i)rinted  in 
full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  have  it  in  the  Record  so  those  who 
read  the  Record  may  also  have  immedi- 
ate reference  to  the  Miranda  case  itself 
and  will  be  able  to  read  and  understand 
for  themselves  what  has  happened  to  law 
enforcement  in  this  country  as  a  result 
of  this  grievous  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1 .  > 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  must  be  resur- 
rected and  restored  to  its  traditional 
place  in  America.  To  this  end  we  should 
heed  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
said: 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  bv 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 


that  prattles  on  lier  lap:  let  it  he  taugln  in 
schools.  In  seminaries  and  in  colleges;  li-t  it 
be  written  In  primer.^,  spcllmti-hooks  and  m 
almanacs;  let  It  be  preacliert  iroin  the  pulpit. 
prorl. timed  m  legislative  halls  and  cnfoni-d 
in  <oui-ts  of  lustUc.  .And.  In  .short,  let  it  bc- 
iiiiiip  th(>  pulnicil  nMitjloii  of  the  nation:  and 
let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  ncli  and  tlie 
poor,  ihc  (.ravf  and  the  gay  <if  all  se.xcs  iind 
longues  and  colors  and  condiiioiis.  sacrilicp 
unceasingly  upon  its  altars 

Mr.  President.  I  linve  made  this  ines- 
entation  of  S.  917  a  little  leniithv.  but 
not  tindulv  so  m  view  ot  tiie  many  jjio- 
V  isions  m  the  bill,  and  not  unduly  .so  m 
view  of  the  eravily  ol  t!ie  issues  involved. 

Mr.  President.  S.  917  is  a  strong  anti- 
erime  bill.  It  is  not  jierfect.  It  can  be 
amended  somewhat  It  (-an  be  strenuth- 
ened.  It  can  be  im|)roved  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  bill  \eill  not  be  imi)roved  l>y 
strikini-  vital  provisions  that  actually  do 
somethint'  :ibout   law   rnforcenient. 

It  can  be  impaired  It  can  be  weak- 
ened. I  hope  that  will  not  be  done  It 
is  sorely  and  uruently  needed,  and  I  mo^t 
i-es!)ect  fully  urge,  and  luii^e  lor.  its 
ljroini)t  enactment 

Knhihit   1 

ISnprenif  C'ouri    I'f  the  t'nltcd   st.ites    \os. 

759.  7(50    701    and  SR4.  October  inrm   1<.)6.5| 

IlRNt-.STO  A    MlHANDA     PfTITIONI-R    V.'j9  I     ST^TE 
ny   .\RI/.f)KA 

ou  Wru  of  fi'fitoran  to  tlie  .supreme  Ci.urt 
of  tlio  State  of  Arizona 

MirnAFl.   Vlu.NfRA.   Pftitionfr.    7G0    •  ,   Statf 
OF  New  York 

(_>:i  Writ  of  Cfrtiorarl  to  the  foint  of  Ap- 
j.eals  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Cari.  Caivin  Wfstover,  PrririoNfR.  701   i 

L'NiTEn  States 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  t;niied  States 
Court  of  Appeai.s  for  the  Ninth  Circuit, 

S.'.TATE  of  California    PrnaoNFR    584  r 
Rov  .'\ii.F.N  Stewart 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
I  if  the  Statf  of  California 

I  June  in,  10661 

,Mp  e'nii:p  JesTicK  Warren  tielivered  the 
ojiinion  of  the  Court. 

The  c:u<^es  before  us  raise  fnieatains  which 
(.'o  to  the  roots  of  our  concepts  of  .'American 
(  riminal  junspriidence'  the  rest.-.itnt.s  sf)Ci- 
ety  must  (  bserve  consistent  vvilli  the  Fedenil 
Constnation  in  prosecutnig  individual.'-  for 
crime  More  specilically.  we  deal  v.nii  the 
iLdmLs-ibillty  (,f  statements  obtained  from 
an  mcii'.Klual  who  is  .subjected  to  custodial 
police  iiitorro'iatlon  and  the  necessUy  for 
ivrorcdures  vvliich  a.s.stire  'liat  tlie  individual 
is  .iccorded  ids  privilege  under  tlie  Fifth 
.■Vmeiiclnient  of  the  Constitution  not  to  oe 
(um  pel  led  to  incriminate  himself. 

We  flealt  witli  certain  pha.ses  of  ihls  prob- 
lem rorcntlv  In  /i.seohfrfo  v.  Illinnia,  378  U.S. 
478  (19641.  I'here.  as  in  ihe  tour  cases  be- 
lore  ti.s.  law  enforcement  ottlcials  took  the  de- 
lendant  into  custody  and  Interrogated  lilm 
m  a  fiollce  station  for  the  pvirpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  confession  The  ;)ollce  (tici  !iot  effec- 
tively advise  him  of  lils  right  to  remnm  silent 
or  tf  his  ncht  'o  consult  with  ids  atti/jrney. 
Rather,  tliey  confronted  him  with  aii  alleged 
accomplice  who  accused  him  ot  liaving  perpe- 
trated :.  mvirder  Wlien  the  cicicrifiiinT  denied 
the  accusation  and  said  'I  didn't  shoot  Man- 
uel, you  did  it."  they  liandcufied  him  and 
took  him  to  an  interrogation  room.  There, 
while  handcufted  and  standing,  h.e  was  ques- 
tioned for  tour  hours  until  l;e  confessed,  Dur- 
liig  this  interrogation,  the  police  denied  his 
request  to  speak  to  his  attorney,  and  they 
jirevented  his  retained  attornev.  who  had 
come  to  the  police  station,  irom  consulting 
with  him.  At  ills  trial,  tlie  State,  over  his  cb- 
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jectlon,  introduced  the  confesalon  against 
him  We  held  that  the  statements  thus  made 
were    cnnstltutlonally    Inadmissible 

This  case  has  been  the  subject  of  Judicial 
interpretation  and  spirited  legal  debate  since 
1'.  was  decided  two  years  ago  Both  state  and 
federal  nnirta  in  assessing  Its  Implications, 
have  arrived  at  varying  conclislons  '  A  wealth 
nf  scholarly  material  has  been  wTltten  Tracing 
Its  ramlflcations  and  underpinnings  ■  Police 
,»nd  prosecutor  have  speculated  on  its  range 
and  deslrabllltv  '  We  granted  certiorari  in 
'hese  cases  382  US  924.  925.  937.  In  order 
further  to  explore  some  facets  of  the  prob- 
lems, thus  exposed,  of  applying  the  privilege 
.-igaln.st  self-incrimination  to  in-custody  In- 
terr'Jgatlon  and  to  give  concrete  constltu- 
'l'>nal  guidelines  f<ir  law  enforcement  agen- 
.  :>"=!  ;ind  cdurts  to  follow 

We  start  here  as  we  did  In  Eicobedo.  with 
the  premise  that  our  holding  is  not  an  inno- 
v.i'lon   in  our  Jurisprudence,   but   Is  an   ap- 


Compare  Untied  States  v  Chtldress.  347 
F  2d  448  if  A  7th  Clr  1965  i  with  Collins  v 
Beto.  348  F.  2d  823  (CA  5th  Clr.  1965 1 
Compare  Peopir  v  Dorado  rt2  Cal  2d  350  19« 
P  2d  361,  42  Cal.  Rptr  169  i  19641  with  Peo- 
ple V  Hiirrgitaves:.  31  111  2d  375  202  NE  2d 
33  (  19641 

'See  «.»..  Enker  and  Elsen  Counsel  tor  the 
Su»pec;.  ilas'<iah  v  Unitr'd  Statt't  and  Etco- 
bcdu  V  //.'nioi.1  49  Minn.  L  Rev  47  (1964); 
Herman.  The  Supreme  Court  .ind  Restric- 
tioru  on  Police  Interrogations.  25  Ohio  St 
LJ  449  il',te4i:  K.^mlsar.  Equal  Jufitlce  in 
the  Gatehouses  and  Mar.iions  of  .American 
Criminal  Procedure.  Ui  Criminal  Justice  in 
Our  Time  il965i.  Dowltng.  Escohedo  .ind 
Beyond  The  Need  for  a  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment Cofle  of  Criminal  Procedure.  56  J  Crim 
L     C    *  P  S    156   I  19651 

The  complex  problems  also  prompted  dis- 
cussions bv  Jurists.  Compare  Bll^elon  L.iw. 
Moril'.tv  and  Civil  Liberties  12  rCLA 
L  Rev  13  19641.  with  Prlendlv.  The  Bill  of 
Rlgh's  i.s  .1  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  53 
Calif   L    Rev    .129  il965) 

•  For  ex.imple   the  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
stated   that  'Tf  the  pKillce  are  required 
to  establish    that    the    defendant    was 

apprised  of  his  constitutional  guarantees  of 
silen.-e  ind  legal  counsel  prior  t-o  the  utter- 
ing of  any  .idmission  or  confession,  and  that 
he  inteliigentlv  w.\ived  these  guarantees 
a  whole  Pancoras  box  is  opened  la  'o  under 
what  circum«tances  .  can  a  defendant  In- 
telligently wane  these  rights.  .  Allega- 
tions that  modern  criminal  Investigation  .-an 
Compensate  lor  the  lack  of  \  confession  or 
admission  in  every  criminal  case  is  totally 
.ibsurd"  P.irker  40  LA  Bar  Bull  603.  607 
642  1  1965 1  His  prosecutorial  counterpart. 
District  A;8i'rney  Younger,  stated  that 
•■|Ilt  begins  to  apF>ear  that  many  of  these 
seemingly  restrictive  decisions  are  going  Ui 
..'•ntribu'e  directly  to  a  more  effective,  etfl- 
cient  and  prolesalonal  level  of  law  enforce- 
ment "  LA  Times.  Oct.  2.  1965  p  I  The 
;.>rmer  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York. 
.Michael  J  Murphy,  stated  of  Eicobfdo 
What  the  Court  is  doing  is  akin  to  requiring 
one  boxer  to  flght  by  Marquis  ot  Queensbury 
rules  while  permuting  the  oth«r  to  butt, 
guujte  sind  bite"  NY  Times.  M.vv  14.  1965, 
p  39  The  former  United  Stales  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  David  C.  Acheson. 
who  is  preserjllv  Specl.il  .Assistant  to  the  -Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  i  for  Enforcement), 
and  directly  in  charge  of  the  Secret  Ser.  Ice 
and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  objerved  that 
Prosecution  procedure  has  at  niopt.  only  the 
most  remote  casual  connection  with  crime. 
Changes  in  court  decisions  and  prosecution 
procedure  vwould  have  about  the  same  effect 
on  the  crime  rate  a.s  an  aspirin  ^ould  have 
on  a  tumor  of  the  brain  "  Quoted  In  Herman. 
iup'O.  n.  2.  <M  500.  n.  270  Other  views  on  the 
subject  in  general  are  collected  in  Weinberg. 
Police  Intertogatlon  of  Arrested  Persons  A 
Skeptical  View.  52  J  Crlm.  L  .  C.  &  P. 3..  21 
I  19611. 


plication  of  prln<'lples  long  recognized  and 
applied  In  other  settings  We  have  under- 
'aken  a  thorough  re-cxamlnatlon  of  the 
Eicobfdo  decision  and  the  principles  It  an- 
nounced, and  we  reaffirm  It  That  case  was 
but  an  explication  of  basic  rights  that  are 
enshrined  in  our  Constitution— that  "No  per- 
lon  shall   be    -ompelled  In  any  criminal 

case  to  be  ft  witness  against  himself."  and 
that     the  accu.sed  .-ihidl  have  the  .A"!.slst- 

ance  of  Counsel'— rlijhls  which  put  m  leop- 
ardy  In  that  case  through  official  iiverbear- 
ing  These  precious  rlKhts  were  fixed  In  our 
Constitution  only  after  uenturles  of  persecu- 
tion and  struggle  .And  in  the  words  of  Chief 
Jvistlce  -Marshall,  they  were  .>ecured  "for  ages 
to  come  and  .  designed  to  approach  Im- 
mortality as  nearlv  a.s  human  institutions  can 
approach  It."  Co/ica.s  v  Virginia  6  Wheal 
264.  387  I  18211 

0\er  70  veurs  .igo.  our  predecessors  on  this 
Court  elixjuently  slated 

'The  maxim  'i<'nio  tcnrtur  Ketp.^um  ar- 
cusart-  had  Us  origin  In  .i  prot.est  ,it;alnsl  the 
inqiilsliorliU  and  manltestly  unjust  methods 
of  interrogiillng  accused  persons,  which  has 
long  .>bt-Uiied  m  the  contlnent.il  system,  ind. 
until  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  from  the 
British  throne  m  168H.  and  the  erection  of 
.idditlonal  barriers  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  -ig.ilnst  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er. w:u>  not  uncommon  even  in  England 
While  the  .idmlsslons  or  confessions  of  the 
prisoner  when  vuluntarlly  .iiid  freely  made. 
ha\e  lilways  ranked  high  in  the  scale  of  in- 
criminating evidence  if  an  accused  person 
be  asked  to  explain  his  apparent  connection 
with  .1  crime  under  invesllgatlon.  the  ease 
with  which  the  questions  put  to  him  may 
assume  an  inqiilsltorlnl  character  the  temp- 
t-ttlon  to  press  the  witness  unduly,  to  brow- 
beat him  If  he  be  timid  or  relucUmt.  to  push 
him  into  a  .^orner.  .md  to  entrap  him  into 
f.iUil  contradictions,  which  Is  so  painfully 
evidenced  in  m.iny  of  these  c.vrller  state  trials. 
notably  in  those  of  sir  Nicholas  Throckmor- 
ton .ind  Udftl.  the  Purlt.in  minister  m.ide 
the  system  so  udlous  .»s  to  give  rise  to  a  de- 
mand for  Its  totol  .ibolltlon  The  change  In 
the  English  crimln.il  procedure  m  that  par- 
ticular seems  to  be  founded  upon  no  statute 
and  no  judicial  opinion,  but  upon  a  general 
.ind  silent  .icqulescence  of  the  courts  In  a 
popular  dem  md  But.  however  adopted.  It 
.  has  become  firmly  embedded  in  English,  as 
well  .IS  in  .American  jurisprudence  So  deeply 
did  the  inequities  of  the  -indent  system 
impress  themselves  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Xmertcan  colonists  that  the  -States,  with  one 
,iccord,  made  a  denial  of  the  right  to  ques- 
tion an  accused  person  a  part  of  their  funda- 
mental law.  so  that  a  m.ixlm.  which  in  Eng- 
land was  a  mere  rule  of  evidence,  became 
clothed  In  this  country  with  the  impreg- 
nabllltv  of  a  constitutional  enactment  " 
Broun  V  Walker.  161  US.  591.  596-597 
I  1 896 1 

In  stating  the  obligation  of  the  Judiciary  to 
ipplv  these  constitutional  rights,  this  Court 
declared  m  Wrems  v.  United  States.  217  U«. 
349.  373  1 1910) 

our  contemplation  cnnnot  be  only 
what  ha*  been  but  of  what  may  be  Under 
my  other  rule  a  constitution  would  indeed 
be  ivs  easy  of  .ippUcatlon  as  It  would  be  de- 
ficient in  ••Iflcacy  .md  power  Its  general 
principles  would  have  Utile  value  .ind  be 
converted  by  precedent  intc>  impotent  and 
lifeless  formul.ns  Rights  decl  tred  in  words 
might  be  lost  in  reality  And  this  has  l>een 
recognUed.  The  meaning  .ind  it.iUty  of  the 
Constitution  have  developed  ag.ilnst  narrow 
and  restrictive  constr\ictlon  " 

This  was  the  spirit  in  which  we  delineated, 
m  meaningful  language,  the  manner  in 
which  the  consiuutlonai  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual could  be  enforced  against  over- 
zealous  police  practices.  It  was  necessary  in 
fisvobtdo.  ,is  here,  to  Insure  that  what  was 
pr.jclalmed  in  the  Constitution  had  not  be- 
come  but   a   "form   of   words."   SiU'crf/iome 


Lumber  Co  v  Lfrnfcd  .SfatC').  251  US  385. 
392  1  19201.  In  the  hands  of  government  offi- 
cials .And  It  is  m  this  spirit,  consistent  with 
our  role  as  judges,  that  we  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  f:srohi'do  today 

Our  holding  v^-IU  be  spelled  out  with  some 
speoltlclly  in  the  paces  which  follow  but 
briefly  stated  It  Is  this  the  prosecution  mav 
not  u.se  statements  whether  exculpatory  ur 
inculpatory,  stemming  from  (■ust<>dlal  inter- 
rogation of  the  defendant  unless  it  demon- 
strates the  use  of  procedural  siifegtinrds  effec- 
tive to  .secure  the  prlvUeee  .tgalnst  se!f- 
:ncr1mliiHtlon  By  cnistodlal  tnterrogatlon,  vvp 
mean  questioning  Initiated  by  law  rnforce- 
ment  officers  after  a  person  has  been  taken 
:ntx>  custody  or  otherwise  deprived  of  his 
freedom  of  action  In  .inv  .slgiilliiant  way' 
As  for  the  procedural  .safeguards  to  be  em- 
ployed unless  other  fully  effective  means  are 
devised  to  Inform  accused  [HTsons  of  their 
right  of  silence  and  to  iussure  .i  contlnuoi:> 
opt>ortunltv  to  cxercl.se  It.  the  followliif 
tneiisttres  .ire  required  Prior  to  .iny  {)uestloii- 
Ing.  the  jjerson  must  be  warned  that  he  li.i^ 
a  right  to  remain  silent  that  any  stalemeiit 
he  does  make  in<iy  be  used  as  evidence 
against  him.  .md  that  he  h:us  ,i  right  to  tlic 
presence  of  m  attorney,  either  retained  .  r 
appointed  The  defendant  m.iv  waive  effec- 
tuation of  these  rights  provided  the  wulvcr 
IS  made  voUiiitarlly.  knowingly  ,ind  intelli- 
gently If:  however,  he  indicates  In  any  man- 
ner and  at  any  stage  of  the  process  that  he 
wishes  ti)  consult  with  an  .ittorney  before 
speaking  there  can  be  no  ((uestlonlng  Like- 
wise. If  the  Individual  Is  alone  and  Indicates 
In  -iiiy  m.-mner  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
interrogated,  the  police  may  not  question 
him  The  mere  fact  that  he  mav  liave  an- 
swered some  questions  or  volunteered  some 
statements  on  his  own  does  not  deprive  him 
of  the  right  to  refrain  from  .mswerlng  inv 
further  inquiries  until  he  has  consulted  with 
an  attorney  and  thereafter  co.nsents  to  he 
questioned. 

I 

The  constitutional  issue  we  decide  In  each 
of  these  cases  is  the  adml.sslblUty  of  state- 
ments i>btalned  from  a  defendant  questioned 
while  in  custody  and  deprived  of  his  free- 
dom of  action  In  each,  the  defendant  was 
quesloned  by  police  officers,  detectives,  i.r  ■■ 
prosec.itlng  attorney  in  .i  room  in  which  lie 
was  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  In  iior.e 
of  these  cases  was  the  defendant  trlven  a  fu;; 
and  effective  warning  o{  his  rights  at  the 
outseVof  the  interrogation  process  In  all  the 
cases,  the  questioning  elicited  oral  admis- 
sions, and  in  three  of  them  signed  state- 
ments as  well  which  were  admitted  at  their 
trials.  They  all  thus  share  salient  features — 
Incommunicado  Interrogation  of  individuals 
In  a  police-dominated  atmrxsphere.  resulting 
in  self-lncriminatlng  suilements  without  full 
warnings  of  constitutional  rights. 

.\t\  understanding  of  the  nature  and  set- 
ting i>f  this  in-custody  interrogation  is  es- 
sential to  our  decisions  today  Tlie  difficult v 
in  depicting  what  transpires  at  such  Inter- 
rogations stems  from  the  fact  that  in  ihi.i 
couniry  they  have  largely  t-aken  jilace  Incom- 
municado, From  extensive  factual  studies 
undertaken  in  the  early  1930's.  Including  the 
f<imous  Wickersham  Report  to  Congress  by 
a  Presidential  C.:>mmlssion.  it  is  clear  that 
police  violence  and  the  "third  degree 
flourished  at  that  time.'  In  a  series  of  cases 
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'  This  is  what  me  meant  in  Escobedo  when 
we  jpoke  of  an  investigation  which  had  fo- 
cused on  an  accused. 

See,  for  example.  IV  National  Commission 
on  L.iw  Observance  ind  Enforcement,  Report 
on  Lawlessness  In  Law  Enforcement  1 1931 1 
I  Wickersham  Repcprt|;  Booth.  Confessions 
,.nd  Methods  Employed  in  Procuring  Them, 
4  So.  Calif  L  Rev  H3  il930':  Kauper.  Judi- 
cial Examination  of  the  .Accused  — -A  Remedy 
for  the  Third  Degree,  30  Mich   L.   Rev.   1224 


decided  by  this  Court  long  after  these  studies, 
the  police  resorted  to  physical  brutality — 
beatings,  hanging,  whipping-  and  to  sus- 
tained and  protracted  questioning  incom- 
municado in  order  to  extort  confessions."  The 
1961  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  found 
much  evidence  to  indicate  that  "some  police- 
men still  resort  to  physical  force  to  obtain 
confessions,"  1961  Comm'n  on  Civil  Rights 
Rep  Justice,  pt  r\  17  Tlie  use  of  physical 
brutality  .md  \lolence  is  not,  unfortunately, 
relegated  to  the  past  or  to  any  part  of  the 
country  Only  recently  In  Kings  County,  New 
York,  the  police  brutally  beat,  kicked  and 
placed  lighted  cigarette  butts  on  the  back  of 
a  potentl.il  witness  under  interrogation  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  statement  Incrim- 
inating .1  third  party.  People  v  Portelli.  15 
NY  2d  235,  205  N  E  2d  857.  257  N.  Y.  S  2d 
i»31  (1965  1 

Tlie  examples  given  above  are  undoubtedly 
the  exi  option  now.  but  they  are  sufficiently 
widespread  to  be  the  object  of  concern  Un- 
less a  proper  limitation  upon  custodial  inter- 
rogation IS  achieved-  such  as  these  decisions 
win  advance — there  ran  be  no  assurance  that 
practices  of  this  nature  will  l:>e  eradicated  in 
the  loreseeable  future  Tlie  conclusion  of  the 
Wickersham  Commission  Report,  made  over 
.10  years  ago.  is  still  pertinent; 

"To  the  contention  that  the  third  degree 
U  necessary  to  get  the  facts,  the  reporters 
.iptlv  reply  In  the  language  of  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (Lord  Sankeyi  : 
It  is  not  admissible  to  do  a  great  right  by 
doing  a  little  v^-roiig.  .  It  is  not  sufficient 
t.i  do  Justice  by  obtaining  a  proper  result  by 
irregular  or  improper  means  '  Not  only  does 


(19321.  It  IS  significant  that  instances  of 
ih.ird-degree  treatment  of  prisoners  almost 
invariably  took  place  during  the  period  be- 
tween arrest  ,rnd  preliminary  examination 
Wickersham  Report,  at  169;  Hall,  The  Law  of 
Arrest  m  Relation  to  Contemporary  Social 
Problems.  3  U  Chi.  L  Rev  345,  357  (1936). 
See  al.so  Foote.  Law  ;ind  Police  Practice; 
Safeguards  in  the  La^w  <.f  .Arrest.  J2  Sv;.  U.L. 
Hev   16  (  19571 . 

'  Brou-n  v.  Mississippi.  297  U.S  278  (1936); 
C,'/ambcr.^-  v.  Flonna.  :^09  U.S.  227  (1940); 
Caril u  \-.  Alabama.  309  V  a  629  il940);  White 
V.  Trias  310  U.S,  530  .  19401  ;  Vernon  v,  Ala- 
bama 313  US  547  (1941):  Ward  v.  Texas. 
.'.116  U.S.  547  (1942i;  Ashcrnft  v.  Tennessee. 
;122  U.S.  143  (1944):  Malmski  v.  .Veic  York. 
325  L"  S  401  (1945);  Lc.i,ra  v  Denno.  347  U.S. 
r>56  (1954).  See  iilso  Williams  v.  United 
States.  341   U.S,  97    i  1951  i  , 

In  addition,  see  People  v.  Wakat,  415  111. 
610.  114  N'E  2d  706  (1953):  Wakat  v.  Harlib. 
253  F  2d  :.9  .C  A.  7th  Cir  1958)  (defendant 
.surt'ering  from  broken  bones,  multiple  bruises 
.lid  injuries  sufficiently  serious  to  require 
( ight  months  medical  treatment  after  be- 
ing manhandled  bv  five  policemen);  Kier  v. 
State.  213  Md.  356,  132  A.  2d  494  (1957) 
(  police  doctor  told  accused,  who  was  strapped 
to  a  chair  completely  nude,  that  he  proposed 
to  take  hair  and  skin  scrapings  from  anything 
that  looked  like  blood  or  sperm  from  various 
parts  of  hLs  body  i  ;  Rritner  v.  People,  113  Col. 
194.  156  P.  2d  111  (1945)  (defendant  held  in 
custody  over  two  months,  deprived  of  food 
for  15  hours,  forced  to  submit  to  a  He  de- 
tector test  when  he  wanted  to  go  to  the 
toilet) ;  People  v.  Matlock.  51  Cal.  2d  682.  336 
P  2d  505  I  1959)  i  defendant  questioned  in- 
cessantly over  an  evening's  time,  made  to  He 
on  cold  bo,ird  and  to  answer  questions  when- 
ever it  appeared  he  was  getting  sleepy). 
Other  cases  are  documented  In  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  Illinois  Division.  Secret 
Detention  bv  the  Clilcago  Police  ( 1959) ;  Pott. 
The  Preliminary  Examination  and  "The 
Third  Degree."  2  Baylor  L.  Rev.  131  (1950); 
Sterling.  Police  Interrogation  and  the  Psy- 
i-hology  of  Confession.  14  J.  Pub.  L.  25  ( 1965) . 


the  use  of  the  third  degree  involve  a  flagrant 
violation  of  law  by  the  officers  of  the  lavw  but 
it  involves  also  the  dangers  of  lalse  confes- 
sions, and  it  tends  to  make  i)ollce  and  prose- 
cutors less  zealous  in  the  search  lor  objective 
evidence  As  the  New  York  prosecutor  ciuoted 
in  the  report  said.  "It  is  a  short  cut  and 
makes  the  police  lazy  and  unenterprising  ' 
Or.  as  another  official  quoted  remarked  If 
you  use  yotir  lists,  you  are  not  so  likely  to 
use  your  wits.'  We  agree  with  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  the  report,  that  'The  third  de- 
gree brutalizes  the  police,  hardens  the  [irls- 
oner  against  society,  and  lowers  the  esteem 
in  which  the  administration  (.f  Justice  is  held 
by  the  public'  "  IV  National  (^)lnmi.'-•R)on  on 
Law  Observance  and  Enforcement  Report  on 
Lawlessness  in   Law   Knforcement    il931).   b 

Again  we  .stress  that  the  modern  pr.ictice  of 
In-custody  interrogation  is  psychologically 
rather  than  physically  oriented  .As  we  have 
stated  before.  "Since  Cl:ain'hrrs  v  Flo'-ida. 
309  U.S.  227.  this  Court  has  recognized  that 
coercion  can  be  mental  as  well  as  [)hyslial. 
and  that  the  blood  of  the  accused  Is  not  the 
only  hallmark  of  an  iiiiconstittitional  inquisi- 
tion." Blaekbvrn  v  .4/(ihnf!i  ;i61  Us  199 
206  (1960).  Interrogation  still  likes  place  in 
privacy.  Privacy  results  m  .secrecy  and  this 
in  turn  results  in  a  gap  in  our  knowledee  a.s 
to  what  in  'act  goes  on  in  the  int<>rrogation 
rooms.  A  valuable  source  of  information 
about  present  police  practices,  however,  may 
be  found  in  variotis  police  manuals  and  texts 
which  document  procedures  employed  with 
success  In  the  past,  and  which  recommend 
various  other  effective  tactics"  These  text.s 
are  used  by  law  enforcement  agenCe.^  them- 
selves as  guides."  It  should  he  noted  that  these 
texts  professedly  present  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  effective  means  jjresently  used  to 
obtain  statements  through  ctistodlal  inter- 
rogation. By  considering  these  texts  and 
other  data,  it  is  ;)osslble  to  describe  pr.'ice- 
dures  observed  and  noted  around  the  country. 

The  officers  are  told  by  the  manuals  that 
the  "principal  psycholoelcal  factor  cnntribvit- 
ing  to  a  successful  interrogation  is  prnary — 
being  alone  with  the  person  under  Interroga- 


»The  mantials  qu(^ited  iii  the  text  (oiiowir.g 
;ire  the  mast  recent  ;iiid  representative  r.f  the 
texts  currently  available  Mr.terial  of  the  "ame 
nature  appears  in  Kidd,  Police  Interrogation 
(1940 1 :  Mulbar.  Interrogation  (19511;  Dien- 
steln.  Technics  for  the  Crime  Investlttat'.r 
(1952  1,  97-115,  Studies  concerninu  the  ob- 
served priclices  of  the  police  ;ippe.or  in  La- 
Pave.  Arrest;  The  Decision  To  Take  a  Suspect 
Into  Custfxly  .1965).  244-437.  490  521;  1-a- 
Pave,  Detention  for  Invest itiation  by  the  Po- 
lice: An  -Analysis  of  Current  Practices,  1962 
Wash.  U,  L.  Q  331;  Barrett,  Police  Practices 
and  the  Law — Prom  Arrest  to  Release  or 
Charge.  50  Calif  L,  Rev,  11  iI962i;  Sterling. 
supra,  n.  7,  at  47-65, 

"The  methods  described  in  Inbau  and 
Reid.  Criminal  Interrogation  and  Confessions 
(1962),  are  a  revision  and  enlargement  cf 
material  presented  in  three  jirlor  editions  of 
a  predecessor  text.  Lie  Detection  and  Crim- 
inal Interrogation  (3d  ed.  1953  i  The  authors 
and  their  associates  are  officers  of  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Scientific  Crime  Detection  Labo- 
ratory and  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
writing,  lecturing  and  speaking  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities  r.ver  a  20-year  period. 
They  say  that  the  techniques  portrayed  in 
their  manuals  reflect  their  experiences  and 
are  the  most  effective  jisycholoBlcal  strata- 
gems to  employ  during  interrogations.  Simi- 
larly, the  techniques  described  In  O'Hara. 
Fundamentals  of  Criminal  Investigation 
(1959),  were  gleaned  from  long  service  as 
observer,  lecturer  in  police  science,  and  work 
as  a  federal  criminal  investigator.  All  these 
texts  have  had  rather  extensive  use  among 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  among  sm- 
dents  of  police  science,  ■with  total  sales  and 
circulation  of  over  44.000. 


lion."   "  The  efficacy  of  this  tactic  has  been 
explained  as  tollows; 

"If  at  all  practicable,  the  int,errogatlon 
should  take  place  In  the  investlgat-or's  office 
or  at  least  In  a  ro<-)m  of  I's  own  choice.  The 
subject  should  be  deprived  of  every  psycho- 
logical advantage.  In  his  own  home  he  may 
be  confident.  Indignant  or  recalcitrant  He 
Is  more  keenly  aware  of  his  rights  and  more 
reluctant  to  tell  of  his  Indiscretions  of  crimi- 
nal beliHvlor  within  the  walls  of  his  own 
home.  Moreover  his  family  and  other  Irlends 
are  nearby,  their  presence  lending  moral  sup- 
IKJrt.  In  his  own  office,  the  investigator  jxis- 
esses  all  the  advantages  The  almo»iphere  sug- 
gests the  Invincibility  of  the  Icrres  of  tlie 
law."  " 

To  highlight  the  Isolation  and  unfanilliar 
surroundings,  the  nianuals  Instruct  the  jxi- 
lice  lo  display  an  air  of  confidence  in  the 
suspect's  guilt  and  Irom  outvt-.ird  appear.ince 
to  maintain  only  an  Interest  in  confirming 
certain  details  The  Interrogator  should  di- 
rect his  comments  toward  the  reasons  why 
the  subject  committed  the  act.  rather  than 
to  court  failure  by  asking  the  subject  wheth- 
er he  did  it  Like  other  men.  i)erhaps  the 
.-.ubject  has  had  a  bad  family  life,  had  an 
unhappy  childhood,  had  too  much  to  drink. 
liad  an  unrequited  attraction  to  women,  'Mie 
officers  are  instructed  to  minimize  the  moral 
seriousness  of  the  (offense, '-  to  cast  blame  on 
the  victim  or  (in  society.'  Tliese  tactics  are 
designed  to  jnit  the  subject  in  ri  ix^ychologl- 
(;:il  state  where  lil.s  story  is  but  an  clabor.i- 
lion  of  what  the  jKilice  piirixirt  to  kno-w  .il- 
leady-  that  he  is  guilty,  Kxplanations  to 
I  lie  contniry  are  dismissed  and  discour,iged. 

The  texts  thtis  stress  that  the  major  cjuali- 
ties  an  interrrigatr)r  .should  jjos-sess  are  Jia- 
i  lence  and  perseverance  One  writer  de- 
.scrit^es  the  efficacy  of  these  (haracterlstics 
in  tills  manner; 

"In  the  precediiiK  jjaragr.-.jjhs  emphasis 
lias  been  jjlaced  on  kindness  and  .^^tratagems. 
riie  investigator  will,  liowever,  encounter 
in. my  situ;itior.s  where  the  sheer  welglit  of 
Ills  per.sonallty  will  be  the  deciding  f.ictor. 
Where  emotional  appeals  and  tricks  are  em- 
jjjoyed  to  no  avail,  he  must  rely  on  oppres- 
sive ,itmospherp  of  dogged  jiersl.stence  He 
must  Interrogate  st-eadlly  and  without  re- 
lent, leaving  the  subject  no  [irospect  of  sur- 
cea.se.  He  must  dominate  his  .--ubject  and 
overwlielm  him  '^vlth  his  inexorable  ■will  to 
obtain  tlie  truth  He  should  interrogate  for 
a  spell  of  .several  hours  patising  unly  for  the 
subject's  necessities  in  acknowUKignient  of 
the  need  to  .ivold  u  charge  of  duress  that 
can  be  technically  substanti.ited  In  a  seri- 
ous ca.se,  the  Interrogation  may  contlntie  lor 
days,  with  the  required  intervals  for  food 
and  sleep.  Init  with  no  respite  from  the  at- 
mospliere  of  domin;ition  It  is  possible  in 
this  way  to  induce  the  subject  to  talk  with- 
out resorting  to  dtiress  or  coercion.  This 
method  should  be  used  only  v.-hen  the  guilt 
of  the  subject  appears  highly  probable." " 
The  manuals  suggest  that  the  ."-uspect  be  of- 
fered legal  excuses  for  his  actions  in  order 
to  obtain  an  initial  admission  of  guilt. 
Where  there  is  a  suspected  revenge-klillng, 
for  example,  the  interrogator  mav  say; 

"Joe,  you  probably  didn't  go  'jui  looking 
for  this  fellow  with  the  purpose  of  shooting 
h.lm.  My  guess  is.  liowever,  that  you  expect-ed 
something    from    him    and    thaf.s    why    you 


:■  Inbau  and  Reid.    upra.  at  1, 

■  O'Hara.  mpra.  at  99. 
Inbau  and  Held.  upra.  at  34  43,  H7  For 
example,  in  Li  yra  v.  Denno.  347  U.S.  556 
I  1954)  .  the  int.errogator-psych!atrist  told  the 
accu.sed,  "We  do  sometimes  things  that  i.re 
not  right,  but  in  a  fit  (jf  temper  <it  anger  v,-e 
sometimes  do  things  we  aren'i  reallv  re-^pon- 
sible  for."  id.,  at  562.  and  again.  '  We  know 
that  inorally  you  were  just  In  aneer  Mor;illy, 
you  are  not  to  be  condemned."  id  at  ,'82 
'Inbau  and  Reid,  ^vpra.  at  43  -55, 

■'  O'Hara,  ,  upra.  at  112, 
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carried  a  gvin— for  your  own  protection.  You 
Knew  hUii  fiif  what  he  was.  no  grood  Tlien 
when  you  nraet  him  he  probably  started 
uslnj?  foul,  abusive  language  and  he  gave 
you  sf>me  Indication  that  he  waa  abnut  to 
puU  a  gun  on  yuu,  and  thats  when  you  had 
to  act  to  sni*  your  own  life  That's  about 
It.  isn't  It    Jci*''"   » 

Having  then  obtained  the  admission  of 
shooting,  the  lnt«>rro«;ator  is  advised  to  refer 
to  clrcumstajilial  evidence  which  negates  the 
self-defense  explanation  This  should  enable 
hint  to  secure  the  entire  story  One  text  note* 
that  "Even  if  he  falls  to  do  so.  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  subject's  original  de- 
nial of  the  shontmg  and  his  present  admis- 
sion of  at  least  doing  the  8ho<^itlng  will  ser\e 
to  deprive  him  of  a  self-defense  'out'  at  the 
time  of  trial  *  " 

When  the  techniques  described  abf>ve 
pro\e  unak ailing,  the  texts  re<ommended 
they  t)e  ftlternaied  with  a  show  of  some  hiis- 
tUlty  One  ploy  often  used  huA  been  termed 
the  "friendly-unfriendly"  or  tlie  'Mutt  and 
Jeff"  act 

".  .  .  In  this  technique,  two  .^gents  ore 
employed  M'ltt.  the  relentless  investigator 
who  knows  the  subject  is  gulltv  »nd  la  not 
going  to  wafte  any  time  He's  sent  a  dozen 
men  .iw.iv  for  this  crime  and  he's  going  to 
send  th*  Subject  away  for  the  full  term 
Jeff,  on  tffe  lather  hand  is  obviously  a  kind- 
hearted  man.  He  h.ts  a  family  himself  He 
h.i5  a  brother  who  wa.s  involved  In  a  little 
scrape  like  rhls  He  tlisiipproves  of  Mutt  and 
his  tactics  and  will  arrange  to  gft  him  off 
the  case  if  the  sublec'  will  cooperate  H*" 
can't  hold  Mutt  off  for  very  lung.  The  sub- 
ject would  b«  wise  to  make  a  quicK  decision. 
The  techniciue  u  applied  bv  having  both  in- 
vestigators present  while  Mutt  acts  out  his 
role  Jeff  may  st-ind  by  quietly  .tnd  demur 
a:  5it)me  of  M'ltfs  tactics  When  Jeff  makes 
his  plea  for  ccH>pemtlon,  Mutt  Is  not  present 
In  tne  room  " 

The  lnterrogat.irs  sometimes  are  knstructed 
to  induce  a  confession  uut  of  trickery  T)ie 
technique  here  Ls  quite  effective  In  crimes 
which  require  idennrtc.ition  or  wtach  run  in 
series  In  th'ip  lde:;'!:lcatlon  situation  the 
interrogator  ftiay  l.ike  a  break  in  h:»  ques- 
tioning to  place  the  subject  amotig  a  group 
of  men  in  a  line- up  'The  witness  or  com- 
plainant previi'«i»'.v  ctwchecl  if  necessary) 
studies  the  llne-v:p  and  coiifldentiv  points 
out  the  sub,'e?t  ;id  the  gui::v  partj-  ■  •  Then 
the  questlonl  ig  resumes  "  .s  ihofngh  there 
were  now  no  doubt  about  the  gttllt  of  the 
subject."  A  Viiriatiun  on  this  teclinique  is 
called   the    'reverse  line-up  ' 

•  The  accuaed  is  placed  in  a  !iae-up.  but 
this  time  he  Is  identified  by  several  llctltlouB 
witnesses  or  victims  who  assocl.ited  him 
with  dlffereriit  offenses  It  Is  expected  that 
the  subject  will  become  desperate  and  con- 
fess to  the  offense  under  Investigation  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  false  accusation."  '" 

The  manuals  also  contain  instructions 
for  police  OQ  how  to  handle  the  Individual 
who  refuses  to  discuss  the  matter  entirely. 


'  Inbau  and  Reid.  supra  at  40 
"  Ibid 
O  Hara.  sntpra.  at  104.  Inbau  and  Held. 
■niva  it  58-59  5>ee  Spano  v  S'-w  York  360 
US  315  19301  A  v.irlant  on  the  technique 
of  creating  hostlUtv  is  one  of  engendering 
fear  This  is  perh.^ps  best  descriljed  bv  the 
prosecuting  attornev  m  MaUniki  v  New  York. 
3-24  L'S  401.  407  .1945i  'Why  ait  this  talk 
about  being  undressed''  Of  course,  they  had 
a  right  to  undress  him  to  look  for  bullet 
scars,  and  keep  the  .-lothes  off  him  That  was 
qu;t«  proper  police  procedvire  That  Is  some 
more  peychology— let  him  sit  around  with  a 
bl.inket  en  him.  humiliate  him  there  for  a 
while;  let  him  sit  In  the  corner.  let  him  think 
ne  Is  ^omg  to  get  a  shellacking  " 

•OHara    ^upra.  at  105-106. 

■  Id  .  at  106.  « 


or  who  Mks  for  an  attorney  or  relatives  The 
ex.imlner  Is  to  concede  hlin  the  right  to 
remain  silent  "This  usually  '^aa  a  very  un- 
dermining effect  First  of  all.  he  Is  disap- 
pointed in  Ills  expectation  of  .in  unfav- 
orable reaction  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
rogator Secondly,  a  concession  of  this  right 
to  remain  silent  impresses  the  subject  with 
the  apparent  falrnoss  i>f  his  interrogator  " -"' 
After  this  psychological  conditioning,  how- 
ever, the  officer  is  told  to  point  out  the  In- 
crimlnuUng  signiflcnnce  of  the  suspect  »  re- 
fusal to  talk 

'  Joe.  you  have  a  right  to  remain  silent. 
That  .<  your  privilege  and  I'm  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  who'll  try  to  take  it  away 
from  you  If  that's  the  way  you  want  to 
leave  this.  O  K  But  let  me  ask  you  this. 
Suppose  you  were  m  my  shoes  and  I  were 
In  yours  and  you  called  me  in  to  ask  me 
about  this  and  I  told  you,  'I  don't  want  to 
answer  any  of  your  questions  '  'You'd  think 
I  had  something  lo  hide,  and  you'd  prob- 
ably be  right  in  thinking  that  That's  exact- 
ly what  I  U  have  to  think  about  you.  and  so 
will  e'. erybfKly  eUe  S<>  let's  sli  here  and  talk 
thu  whole  tiling  over  "  -' 

Few  will  persist  In  their  Initial  refusals 
to  talk.  It  Is  said.  If  this  monologue  is  em- 
ployed correctly 

In  the  *>vcnt  that  the  stib)ect  wishes  to 
speak  to  a  relative  or  ,m  attorney,  the  fol- 
lowing advice  Is  tendered 

■|T|he  interrogator  should  respond  bv 
suggesting  the  subject  first  tell  the  truth 
to  the  Interrogator  himself  rather  than  get 
.invone  ebe  involved  in  the  m.itter  If  the 
request  is  for  an  attorney,  the  inter- 
rogator may  suggest  that  tht'  subject  sa\e 
himself  or  his  family  the  expense  of  any 
such  professional  service,  particularly  if  he 
IS  innocent  of  the  offense  under  Investi- 
gation. The  Interrogator  may  also  add.  Joe. 
I'm  only  lixiking  for  the  tnith.  and  if  you're 
t«lllng  the  truth,  that's  it  You  can  handle 
this  by  yourself  '  "  - 

From  these  representative  samples  of  m- 
terr  JCaUoif  technif|ups  the  setting  prescribed 
bv  the  manuals  .»nd  observed  m  practice  be- 
comes clear  In  essence  it  is  this;  To  be  alone 
with  the  subject  is  essential  ui  prevent  dls- 
tf.ictlon  and  to  deprive  him  of  any  outside 
support.  The  aura  of  confidence  In  his  guilt 
undermines  his  will  to  resist  He  merely  con- 
firms the  preconceived  storv  the  police  seek 
to  have  him  describe  Patience  ;iud  persist- 
ence, at.tlmes  relentless  questioning,  .ire  em- 
ployed To  obwin  a  confession,  the  interro- 
gator must  "patiently  maneuver  himself  or 
his  quarrv  into  a  position  from  which  the 
desired  object  may  be  obtiiined  "  -"  When  iior- 
miU  procedures  fall  to  produce  the  needed 
result,  the  police  may  resort  to  deceptive 
stratagems  such  .ls  giving  false  U-gal  advice. 
It  is  import^int  to  keep  the  subject  off  bal- 
ince.  ffir  examjjle.  bv  trading  on  his  inse- 
curity about  himself  or  his  surroundings 
The  poUcf  then  persuade,  trick,  or  cajole  him 
out   of   exercising    his   constitutional    right*. 

Even  *-ltho\it  employing  brut-allty.  the 
"third  degree"  or  the  specific  stratagems  de- 
scribed above,  the  very  fact  of  custodial  in- 
terrogation exact*  a  heavy  toll  on  individual 
liberty  and  trades  on  the  weakness  of  indi- 
viduals ■'  This  fact  may  be  illustrated  simply 


■■"Inbau    and   Held,    iiipra.   at    ill. 

•^  Ibid 

•■Inbau  and  Held,  yitpra.  at  112. 
'  Inbau  and  Reld.  Lie  Detection  .ind  Crim- 
inal Intern^gatlon  i3d  ed.  19531.  185 

'  Interrogation  procedures  may  even  give 
rise  to  a  false  confession.  The  most  recent 
conspicuous  example  occurred  in  New  York, 
m  1'164.  when  a  Negro  of  limited  intelligence 
Confessed  to  two  brtUal  murders  and  i  rape 
which  he  had  not  committed  When  this  was 
discovered,  the  prosecutor  was  rep)orted  as 
saylns;  Call  It  what  you  want-  braln-wash- 
Ing.  hypnosis,  fright   They  made  him  i;ive  an 


I 


by  referring  to  three  (.y>nfesslon  cases  decided 
by  this  Court  in  the  Term  immediately  pre- 
ceding our  Escobedo  derision.  In  Toun^riid  v. 
Sam  ;J72  US.  293  i  1963  I  the  defendant  was 
a  19-yeiir-old  heroin  ad<ll<'l.  described  .ts  .i 
Hear  menial  defective,  iri  ,  at  307-310.  Tlie 
defendant  in  Lijttumn  v  Illinois.  372  US 
628  1  1963 1,  was  a  woman  who  cunfessed  to 
tiie  arresting  officer  after  being  importuned 
to  cooperate"  In  .irder  to  prevent  her  chil- 
dren from  being  taken  by  relief  authurltle.s 
Tills  Court  similarly  re\ersed  the  coiulctlon 
of  a  defendant  in  tiaunes  v  Waslinigtoii.  373 
US  503  I  1963) ,  whose  persistent  request  dur- 
ing his  interrt>gution  was  to  jihone  Ills  wife 
or  attorney  •  In  other  settings,  these  indi- 
viduals might  ha\e  exercls«>d  their  constitu- 
tional rights  In  the  incommiuilc.ido  police- 
dominated  atmosphere,  they  succumbed 

In  the  c;ises  before  us  t<>dav,  given  this 
t>ackground.  we  concern  ourselvns  primarily 
with  thl.s  Interrogation  atmosphere  and  the 
evils  it  can  bring.  In  No.  759,  .Vfiraiitfa  \ 
Arizona,  the  police  arrested  the  defendant 
and  took  him  to  a  special  lnierrogi:tlon  room 
where  they  secured  .i  confession  Iia  No  760. 
Vtgtu'ra  v.  New  York,  the  defendant  innde 
oral  .idmlsslons  to  the  police  after  interroga- 
tion m  the  afternoon,  and  then  signed  .in  in- 
culpatory sUitement  upon  being  questioned 
by  All  a.sslstant  district  attorney  later  the 
same  evening.  In  No  761.  Westoier  v.  Unitt-d 
Statf^  the  defendant  was  handed  over  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  local  au- 
thorities .liter  they  had  detained  and  in- 
terrogated him  for  a  lengthy  jjeriod,  both 
at  night  and  the  following  morning.  .Mter 
some  two  hours  of  questioning,  tlie  ledenU 
officers  had  obtjilned  signed  statenienl.s  from 
the  defendant  Liifitly.  in  No  .=)84.  California 
V  Struart.  :lie  local  police  held  ihe  defend- 
.iiit  five  davs  In  the  station  .ind  interrogatPd 
him  on  nine  .separate  occisions  before  they 
secured   his    incuIp.itorv   statement 

In  these  cases,  we  might  not  find  tne  de- 
fendants' statements  to  have  been  involun- 
tary in  traditional  terms.  Our  concern  for 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  precious  Fifth 
Amendment  nghts  is,  of  course,  not  lessened 
m  the  slightest  In  each  of  the  cases,  the  de- 
fendant was  thriust  into  aTi  unfamiliar  at- 
mosphere and  run  through  menacing  police 
interrogation  procedures  The  potentiality 
for  compulsion  is  lorcefully  apparent  .'or 
example,  m  Miranda,  where  the  indigent 
Mexican  defendant  was  a  seriously  disturbed 
individual  with  pronounced  sexui^  fantasie.s 
and  \ir  Steuart .  in  which  the  defendant  w.ts 
an  indigent  Los  AiiReles  Negro  who  had 
dropped  eut  of  school  in  the  sixth  grade.  To 
be  sure,  the  records  do  not  evince  overt  phys- 
ical coercion  or  patented  psvchological  ploys. 
The  fact  remains  that  m  none  of  these  cases 
did  the  officers  undertake  to  afford  appropri- 
ate safeguards  at  the  outset  of  the  inter- 
rogation to  insure  that  the  statements  were 
truly  the  product  of  free  choice. 

It  Is  obvious  that  such  an  interrostation 
environment  is  created  for  no  purpose  other 
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untrue  confession.  The  only  thing  I  don" 
believe  is  that  Whitmore  was  beaten."  NY, 
Times.  Jan.  28.  1965,  p  1.  co!  5.  In  two  other 
instances,  similar  events  had  occurred.  NY. 
Times.  Oct  20.  1964,  p  22.  col.  1:  NY  Times. 
.\ug.  24.  1965.  p.  1.  col  1.  In  general,  .^ee 
Borchard.  Convicting  the  Innocent  (19321; 
Prank  ,uid  Prank.  Not  Gulltv  i  1957 1. 

■In  the  fourth  conlession  case  decided  by 
the  Court  in  the  1963  Term,  Fay  v  Soia, 
372  US  391  (1963),  our  disposition  made  it 
unnecessary  to  delve  at  length  Into  the  facts 
The  facts  of  the  defendant's  case  there,  how- 
e\er,  paralleled  those  of  his  co-defendants, 
whtwe  confessions  were  found  to  have  re- 
sulted from  continuous  .ind  coercive  inter- 
rogation lor  27  hours,  with  denial  of  re- 
quests for  friends  or  attorney  See  United 
Stales  V  Murphu.  222  F  2d  698  C  A  2d  Cir. 
1955)  'Frank,  J  i;  People  v.  Bonmo.  1.  NY. 
2d  752.  135  N  E    2d  51    (1956). 


tlian  to  subjuciite  the  itidntdui!  to  the  will 
of  ills  examiner  This  atmosphere  carries  its 
own  badire  of  intimldatKin.  To  be  sure,  this 
is  not  physical  iiutnudiition.  but  it  is  equally 
destructive  of  iniinan  ditniity  -•  The  current 
practice  of  inconiinunicido  interupgation  is 
at  odds  with  one  of  cmr  Nation's  mcst  cher- 
ished ijnnclples-  that  the  individual  may 
not  be  cunipelled  to  mcnininate  liirn'^elf  Un- 
less adequiite  jirotectlve  devices  .ire  employed 
U>  dispel  the  compulsion  inherent  ;n  cus- 
todial Mirioundin^rs  no  stattnient  obtained 
irom  the  defendant  c.iii  '.nih  be  the  prtKluct 
of  ills  free  choice 

From  the  torefjomg.  we  can  readily  per- 
ceive an  intimate  connecticm  between  the 
privilege  against  self-incrlinlnation  and  po- 
lice custodial  (juestioninp.  It  is  fitting  to 
turn  to  liistory  and  jjrecedent  underlying  the 
Self-Incnmln.itlon  Clause  to  determine  its 
applicability  m  tins  situation. 

:i 

We  sometimes  loru'et  how  long  it  has  taken 
to  est;iblish  the  prlMlcpe  ;igalnst  self-incrim- 
ination, the  sources  Ironi  which  it  came  and 
the  lervor  with  which  it  was  defended.  Its 
nx-)ts  j,'o  'back  into  ancient  times.--  Pcrh.ips 
;  he  critical  historical  event  shedding  light  on 
its  origins  ,ind  evolution  was  the  trial  of  me 
John  Lilburn.  a  '.txal  aiitl-Stuart  Leveller, 
who  was  made  to  take  the  Star  Chamber 
Oath  m  Ifi:i7  The  oath  would  have  Ijound 
him  to  answer  to  .ill  questions  posed  to  him 
on  any  subject  The  Trial  of  John  Lilburn 
and  John  Wharton.  .1  Hiav  St  Tr.  1315  i  1637- 
1645 1  He  resisted  the  oath  and  declaimed 
the  proceedinijs.  statine: 

"Another  fundamental  right  I  then  con- 
tended for.  was,  that  no  man's  conscience 
ought  to  be  racked  bv  oaths  Impcsed,  to 
iJiswer  to  questions  concerning  himself  in 
matters  criminal,  or  pretended  to  be  .so," 
Heller  and  Davies,  The  Leveller  Tracts  1647- 
1653    c 19441.  454, 

On  account  of  the  Lilburn  Trial.  Parlia- 
ment ribolished  the  inquisitorial  Court  of 
.star  Chamber  and  went  further  m  giving  him 
u-enerous  reparation  The  lofty  principles  to 
wturli  Lilburn  had  :ippealed  during  his  trial 
Rained  popular  ;icceptance  in  England.^" 
These  sentiments  worked  their  way  over  to 


-"The  absurdity  of  denying  that  a  confes- 
sion ■  •btained  under  these  circumstances  is 
compelled  is  aptly  [xirtrayed  by  an  example 
in  Professor  Sutherland's  recent  article. 
Crime  ;ind  Confession,  79  Harv,  L,  Rev,  21,  37 
■  1965  1 

".Suppose  a  well-to-do  testatrix  says  she 
intentls  to  will  her  property  to  Elizabeth. 
John  ;aid  J.imes  want  her  to  bequeath  it  to 
them  instead,  Tliev  capture  the  testatrix,  put 
her  in  a  carelully  designed  room,  out  of  touch 
'.viih  everyone  but  themselves  and  their  con- 
■.enient  witnesses. '  keep  her  secluded  there 
tor  hours  while  they  make  insistent  demands, 
weary  her  with  contradictions  and  finally 
induce  lier  to  execute  the  will  in  their  favor. 
.•\ssume  that  John  and  James  are  deeply 
and  correctly  convinced  that  Elizabeth  is  un- 
worthy and  will  make  base  use  of  the  prop- 
erty If  she  pets  her  hands  on  it,  whereas 
John  and  J.imes  have  the  noblest  and  most 
righteous  intentions.  Would  any  Judge  of 
jirobate  iccept  the  will  so  procured  as  the 
'ro'.ur.tary'  .ict  of  the  testatrix?" 

Thirteenth  century  commentators  found 
an  .inalogT.ie  to  the  privilege  grounded  in  the 
Bible.  "To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  principle 
that  no  man  is  to  be  declared  guilty  on  his 
own  admission  is  a  divine  decree,"  Maimo- 
nldes,  Mlshneh  Torah  i  Code  of  Jewish  Law) , 
Book  of  Judges.  Laws  of  the  Sanhedrln,  c. 
18.  ;  G.  3  Yale  Judaica  Series  52-53.  See  also 
Utmrn.  rhe  Fifth  Amendment  and  Its 
Equivalent  in  the  Halakha,  5  Judaism  53 
Winter  1956  i , 
'.See  Morgan.  The  Privilege  Against  Self- 
Incrimination,  :34  Minn.  L.  Rev.  1,  9-11 
i!949):    8   Wigmore,   Evidence    (McNaughton 
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the  Colonies  and  were  implanted  ifter  u-reat 
struggle  Into  the  Bill  of  Rights,-"  I'liose  who 
framed  our  Constlttition  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  'were  ever  aware  of  subtle  cncroiich- 
inents  on  individual  liberty.  They  knew  that 
"illegitimate  and  uiiconstiiution.il  jnactlces 
get  their  first  looting  .  .  by  .silent  appro;tches  • 
and  slight  deviations  from  legal  modes  of 
procedure."  lioud  v.  Unitrd  Staffs.  116  U.S. 
616.  635  I  1886)  The  privilege  was  elevated  to 
constitutional  status  and  has  always  been 
"lus  broad  as  the  mischief  against  which  It 
seeks  to  guard  "  Counsrhnan  v.  Hitchcock. 
142  US.  547.  562  11892).  We  cannot  depart 
from  this  noble  heritage 

Thtis  we  may  \  lew  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  jirivllege  .is  one  which  groped 
for  the  proper  scope  of  government  jiower 
over  the  citizen  .As  a  "noble  principle  often 
transcends  its  origins,"  the  privilcpe  has 
come  rightfully  to  be  recognized  in  ji.irt  ;'.■=  :in 
Individual's  substantive  right,  a  "right  to  a 
private  enclave  where  he  may  lead  ;i  private 
life.  That  right  is  the  hallmark  of  our  democ- 
racy." United  States  v.  Gn.nevald.  233  F,  2d 
556.  ^79,  581-582  (Frank  J.,  UWsentlne) .  rev'd. 
353  US  391  (1957).  We  h;i\e  recently  noted 
that  the  privilege  ;igalnst  self-incrlmlna- 
Iion-  the  esi-ential  mainstay  of  our  .idversary 
system-  is  founded  on  a  complex  of  \ulues, 
Murpliv  v.  Waterfront  Comm'n.  :i78  US,  52, 
55-57.  n.  5  (1964):  Trhan  v.  Shott.  382  US, 
406,  414-415,  n,  12  (1966).  .All  tliese  jjolicles 
point  to  one  overriding  thought'  the  con- 
stitutional foundation  under'vinK  the  privi- 
lege is  the  respect  a  covernnifnt^ — state  or 
federal— must  accord  tn  the  dignity  and  in- 
tegrity of  its  citi/ens  To  maintain  a  "fair 
state-individual  balaiice,"  to  require  the  gov- 
ernment "to  shoulder  i  he  ent  ire  li  md  '  H  Wij- 
more.  Evidence  iMcNnughton  rev,,  Htfil  ),  :117. 
tn  respect  the  inviolability  of  the  human  jjer- 
sor.ality,  our  accusatory  systfin  of  criminal 
Justice  demands  that  the  uovernment  ,'-erk- 
ing  to  punish  an  individual  produce  the 
evidence  against  him  by  its  own  independent 
labors,  rather  than  by  the  cruel,  simple  ex- 
pedient of  compellme  it  from  his  own  inoiuli. 
Chambers  v.  Florida.  309  227.  235-238  il940i. 
In  sum,  the  privilege  is  fulfilled  only  when 
the  person  is  guaranteed  the  right  "to  re- 
main silent  unless  he  chooses  to  speak  in  the 
unfettered  exercise  of  his  own  will."  Malloii  v. 
HoffQH.  378  U.S.  1,  8  (1964). 

The  question  in  these  cases  is  whether  •lie 
jjrlyileee  is  fully  applicable  duriri?  .i  jieriod 
oi  custodial  interrogation.  In  this  Court,  the 
privilege  has  consistently  been  ;iccorded  a 
liberal  construction  Alhertson  \  SACB  W2 
U.S.  70,  81  (1965);  Hoflmnv  \  V)  i  rd  States. 
341  U,S,  479,  486  (1951);  Anid^teir:  v.  .17r- 
Carthy.  254  US.  71.  72-73  -1920);  Coini^el- 
man  v.  Huchcc  V  142  U.S.  547.  502  il892i. 
We  are  sa^ishtd  ihat  ;!ll  the  princiijies  em- 
bodied in  the  privileEe  apply  to  infrjrmal 
compulsion  exerted  by  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers during  in-custody  questioning,  .An  in- 
dividual swept  from  familiar  surrour dings 
into  police  custody,  surrounded  bv  arta-jo- 
nistic  forces,  and  subiected  •-.  'he  tc  hnioues 
of  persuasion  de:cribed  ;i!.  ve  lannot  be 
otherwise  than  under  compulsion  to  speak. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  compulsion  to 
speak  in  the  isolated  setting  of  the  i)olice 
station  may  well  be  greater  than  in  courts 
or  other  official  investigations,  where  there 
are  often  impartial  observers  to  (juard 
against  intimidation  or  trickery. 


rev..  19611.  289-295.  See  also  Lowell,  Tlie 
JudicuU  Use  of  Torture.  11  Harv.  L.  Rev.  220. 
290  (  1897). 

-'See  Pittman.  The  Colonial  and  Consti- 
tutional History  of  the  Privilege  Aeainst  .Self- 
Inciimination  in  Amr-nca,  21  Va,  L.  Rev.  763 
(1935);  Ullmann  v.  United  States.  350  U.S. 
422,  455-449  (1956)    i  Douglas.  J.  dLssenting), 

■'Compare  Brou-n  v.  Walker.  161  U.  S  596 
(1896);  Quinn  v.  United  States.  349  U.  S,  155 
(1955). 


This  quest  ii  11  in  fact,  could  have  been 
taken  as  settled  m  federal  courts  almost  70 
years  ago,  when,  in  Uram  v.  United  States. 
168  US.  532,  542   (1897),  this  Court  held: 

"In  criminal  trl.ils,  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  wherever  a  (luestion  arises 
whetlier  a  confession  is  incomi)etent  because 
not  voluntary,  the  issue  is  controlled  by  that 
i)<)r;l.in  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  .  .  .  com- 
manding that  no  person  shall  be  comi)elled 
111  any  criminal  case  to  l)e  a  witness  against 
liimself  '  " 

In  liram.  the  Court  reviewed  the  British 
.tiid  American  history  and  case  law  and  set 
down  the  Fifth  .Amendment  standard  lor 
comi>ulsion  which  we  iniiilement   today- 

"Much  of  the  confusion  which  has  resulted 
iriini  the  effort  to  deduce  from  the  adjudged 
cases  what  would  be  a  sufficient  quantum  of 
proof  to  show  that  a  confession  was  or  was 
not  voluntary,  has  arisen  Irom  w.  misconcep- 
tion of  the  subject  to  which  the  iiro.)f  must 
;iddress  itself.  The  rtile  is  not  th.it  in  order 
to  renrler  a  statement  admissible  the  jiroof 
must  be  :idequate  to  establish  that  the  par- 
Itcular  communications  contained  in  a 
statement  were  \oluntarlIy  made,  but  it  must 
be  sufficient  to  establish  th.it  the  making  of 
'he  statement  was  voluniary;  that  is  to  say, 
that  irom  the  cau.ses,  wliich  the  law  treats 
as  legally  sufficient  to  eneender  in  the  mind 
of  the  accused  hope  or  lear  In  respject  to  the 
crime  charged,  the  accused  was  not  mvohin- 
larily  imjjelled  to  make  a  statement,  when 
but  for  the  imt)roper  mfhience";  he  would 
liave  lemained  silent,  ,  "  168  US.  ,it  :A% 
hxici  see,  id     at   542. 

The  Court  has  adhered  to  this  reasoning, 
til  l')24.  Mr.  Justice  Brandcls  wrote  lor  a 
,i;  urmous  Court  in  reversing  a  conviction 
If 'ting  on  a  compelled  confession.  Wan  v, 
Unittd  Stnt)'--    266  US.  1.  He  stated: 

"In  the  federal  courts,  the  rfquislte  of 
\  r'l'ntai  ines'!  is  net  satisfied  by  establishing 
merely  that  the  (.onfr-ssion  was  not  induced 
by  a  pioiris'^  oi  ;i  threat.  A  confession  is 
volunfiry  in  law  if.  and  only  if.  it  was.  in 
fact.  \'oluntailly  made.  A  confession  may  have 
been  eiven  volunl.irily.  although  It  was  made 
to  pjhce  officers,  while  In  custody,  and  in 
.irswer  to  an  ext-niination  conducted  by 
ihem,  Bi  t  a  conies  ion  i  btained  by  compul- 
sion must  be  ex-Iuded  wh,'it^ver  m  ly  li  ive 
be(  n  the  chir,iM(r  tf  the  crmpulsion,  and 
A  hether  the  compul  irn  wa.;  applied  in  a 
ludici.il  pr.  ^eidlng  or  oth  rwise,  Bram  v. 
i!nit,d  Slates.  168  US.  ,'"32"  266  US,  at 
14-15. 

In  addltlor  to  th""  expansive  historical 
development  of  the  jiivileee  ;ind  the  ."^ound 
I  olii  its  which  hive  nurtuied  its  ev  ilutlon. 
Judicial  prrcedent  thus  cleaily  establishes  its 
:••■  plicatior  to  ir^ommunirndo  interrt'a.ition. 
In  fact,  the  Go^ernmnt  con-'d^s  ihts  iiolnt 
as  well  estaV.lirhec"  in  N'l.  761.  Wi -^toier  v. 
Uv  tcr]  St'itc;.  stating:  '"We  have  n  >  doubt 
.  ,  .  that  It  is  iio.ss'ble  frr  a  suspect's  Fifth 
.■Amendment  right  to  be  violated  during  In- 
'  u-U)dy  qrestu.nlng  t:y  a  law-enforcement 
officer."  '" 

Becatise  of  the  adoption  by  Congress  of 
rule  5(a)  of  the  F<  deral  Rues  of  Criminal 
Pi.rrdiiip.  and  this  Court's  effectuation  of 
:hat  Rule  in  McNabb  v.  United  States.  318 
U.S.  332  (1943).  and  Mullo,  y  v.  United  Sfites, 
:i54  US.  449  il957i,  we  have  had  little  m-ca- 
sion  in  the  past  (luaitei  century  to  lench  the 
con.'-titutir  nal  issues  in  dealing  with  federal 
interroBatims.  These  supervisory  i  tiles,  re- 
quiring jjrcduction  of  an  i-rrerted  person  be- 
:ore  a  comm'ss-ioner  "without  unnecessary 
delay"  ard  excludii  g  eviden'e  obtained  in  de- 
lault  of  that  statutory  obligation,  were  r;.:ie- 
theless  responsive  to  the  same  con.'iderations 


•  Brief  for  the  L'nlted  St.ites  p  28  To  the 
same  effect,  see  Buef  for  the  United  States, 
pp.  40-49.  n  44,  .Arider'^nn  v.  United  States. 
318  U.  S.  350  <1543i:  Biitf  for  the  United 
States,  pp  17-18.  McNabh  v.  United  States, 
318  U.  S.  332   (1943). 
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of  Ptfth  Amendment  policy  that  unavoidably 
face  OS  now  ,is  to  the  States  In  McNabb.  318 
US  .1'  HJ  J44,  and  In  Mallorry.  354  U  S  .  at 
45.i  4^6  ve  reodgnlzed  both  the  dangers  of 
Interrr.gHtli^n  and  the  appropriateness  of 
pr"phyi.ixi3  siemmlng  from  the  very  fact  of 
la'errugrttlon  Itself  '■■ 

Our  deciil'.n  In  .Vfa.'iov  V  Hogan  378,US  1 
I  1964 1  necessitates  -tii  eximlnatlon  »f  the 
scope  of  the  privilege  In  si<ilc"  rases  aAwell 
In  yalloy.  we  squarely  held  the  pciifUege 
.tppUr-thle  to  rhe  b'ntes  and  hfld  that  the 
sutMitiintive  -.tandards  underlying  the  privi- 
lege applied  with  full  force  t-i  sra'te  court 
proceedings  There,  as  In  .Vfurp'iy  v  Water- 
;ront  Cortm  ■!  37fl  US  52  i  1964  i  .UKl  Griftln 
V  CalUorma.  380  U -S  609  i  1965  i .  we  applied 
the  existing  Fifth  Amendment  standards  to 
the  case  before  us  Aside  from  the  holding 
Itself,  the  reasoning  in  Mallny  made  clear 
what  had  already  become  apparent — that 
the  sutMtantlve  and  prjcedural  safeguards 
surrounding  admissibility  of  confessions  In 
state  ca.-ses  had  hpi-nme  exceedingly  exacting, 
reflecting  all  the  policies  embedded  In  the 
privilege,  178  U  S  .  at  7  -8  '  The  voluntariness 
doctrine  in  the  if.ite  cases,  ii.s  Malloy  indi- 
cates encompasses  all  Interrogation  practices 
which  are  likely  to  exert  such  pressure  upon 
an  individ'.iaJ  u  to  disable  him  from  making 
I  rrpe  ir;d  riMonal  choice"  The  implications 
jf  this  pr^pnsltlon  were  elaborated  in  our 
decision  In  e^cobedii  v  llhnou,  378  0  3  478. 
decided  one  week  after  Malloy  applied  the 
privilege  t..  the  States 

Our  holding  there  stressed  the  (act  that 
the  police  had  not  advised  the  defendant  of 
his  constitutional  prlvilei^'  to  remain  silent 
at  the  outset  of  the  Interrogation,  and  we 
drew  attentL.n  to  that  fact  at  ^evenU  points 
in    rhe   decision.   378    US,   at   483.   485,    491 


utir  aeci.^lon  today  does  not  Indicate  In 
iriy  manner  of  course,  that  these  rules  can 
'Te  disregarded.  When  federal  officials  ,irrpst 
in  individual  they  must  as  always  comply 
with  the  dictates  of  the  congressloaal  legis- 
lation and  cases  thereunder  See  generally, 
Hiigan  and  Snee.  The  McNabb-.Mallory  Rule 
Its  Rise  Rationale  and  Rescue  47  Geo  L. 
J    1  I  1)58. 

^-  The  declslaris  of  this  Court  have  guaran- 
teed the  same  procedural  protection  for  the 
defendant  whether  his  confe&slon  was  used 
111  ,1  federal  or  state  court.  It  is  now  axlo- 
matlc  that  -.h"  defendzint's  constitutional 
rights  have  been  violated  If  his  conyictlon  la 
based,  in  whole  >  r  in  part,  on  an  inwoUmtary 
i-onfession.  remirdless  of  its  truth  or  falsity, 
.STiiyt"*  V  Rtc'imond.  365  U.  S.  534.  544  (  1961  \  ; 
■.Van  V  United  Sfatcs.  J66  US  1  i  1924  i  This 
13  so  even  if  there  is  ample  evidence  .iside 
fr'>m  the  confession  to  support  the  convic- 
tion, t'  g  ^talin^lcl  v  Ntrtc  York.  824  U  S 
401.  404  119451  Brant  v.  Unttrd  siatrs  168 
U  3  532.  540-542  1897.  B<Jth  Stare  and 
federal  cour's  now  adhere  to  trial  pj-ocedures 
which  seek  to  assure  a  reliable  and  clear-cut 
determination   of    the   voluniarme*   of   the 

.'t.fesslon  offered  at  trial.  Jackson  v,  Dt^nno. 
<"s  L'  S  168  il'.>64.;  Vnttcd  Siafcvv  Carjg- 
rian.  342  U  3  36,  38  •  laSl  .  :  see  also  WU.ton 
V  Untnd  Starrs  162  V.  S  613.  624  (1896). 
.\ppellate  review  is  ex.ictlng  see  Hai/ni-s  v 
Wa.^inngtun.  JTl  C  S  503  .  1963..  aituhbum 
v  Alabama  361  V  S.  199  i  1960 1  Whether  his 
conviction  was  m  a  federal  or  state  court, 
the  defendant  may  secure  a  post-cbnvictlon 
hearing  based  on  the  alleged  involuntary 
ch.iracter  .t  his  confession  provided  he  meets 
the  prfK'edural  requirements.  Fay  v  .Voia, 
372  U  3.  391  1 1963-:  roicri.<cnd  v  Sam.  372 
r  3  293  I  19631  111  addition,  see  .\turpluj  v 
Wat'-rfrvnt  Cninmri    378  U   S   52  il984i 

^  See  LtSi-nba  v  Caii/or-iia,  314  US.  219. 
241  rJ41'.  .iancraft  V.  Te;irie.<scre.  322  U.S. 
143  .19441.  \{a:mski  v  Sen-  York.  324  U.S 
401  :y45i.  Sa'to  v  Neu-  York.  360  US.  315 
I  1959 1;  Li)numn  v.  Ithitois.  372  US.  528 
11963 1.  Haynca  v  Washington.  373  U.S.  503 
( 1963  1 . 


Tills  was  no  isolated  factor,  but  an  essential 
ingredient  in  our  decision  The  entire  thrust 
..>f  police  interrogation  there  .is  in  all  the 
Cases  t'Xiay.  was  to  put  the  defendant  In 
such  an  emotional  state  as  to  impair  his 
capacity  for  rational  judgment  The  abdl- 
.cation  of  the  constitutional  privilege — the 
choice  on  Ills  part  to  speak  to  the  police — 
was  not  made  knowingly  or  competently 
because  .f  the  failure  to  apprise  hmi  of  his 
rights:  the  compelling  atmosphere  of  the 
In-custody  Interrogation,  and  not  an  inde- 
pendent decision  on  his  part,  caused  the 
defendant  to  speak 

A  dlfTerent  phase  of  the  E^robedo  decision 
'.vn«  Mgnitlcant  in  its  attention  to  the  aljsence 
■  if  counsel  dining  the  questioning  Tliere 
as  111  the  cases  today,  we  sought  a  protective 
device  to  dispel  the  compelling  atmosphere 
of  the  interrogation  In  E--cohfdo  however, 
the  police  did  not  relieve  the  defendant  of 
the  anxieties  which  they  had  created  In  the 
lntiTr..garion  riK.nis  Rather,  they  denied  his 
request  for  the  .isslstance  if  counsel,  378 
US.  at  481.  488  491  '■'  This  heightened  his 
dilemma,  and  made  his  later  statements  the 
product  of  thus  compulsion  Cf  Hayne-i  v 
Washington.  373  US  503.  514  iU)63i.  Tlie 
denl.il  >f  the  def<"ndant'8  request  for  his 
attorney  thus  undermined  his  ability  to 
exercise  the  privilege-  t.i  remain  silent  If 
he  chose  or  to  speak  without  any  Intimida- 
tion, blatant  i>r  subtle  The  presence  of  coun- 
sel. In  all  the  c^ses  before  us  today,  would 
be  the  .adequate  protective  device  necessary 
to  make  the  process  of  pwUce  Interrogation 
conform  to  the  dictates  of  t)ie  privilege  His 
presence  would  Insure  that  statements  made 
in  the  government-established  atmosphere 
are  not  the  product  of  compulsion. 

It  was  in  till),  manner  that  f.vcohcdo  ex- 
plicated another  facet  of  the  pre-trial  prlxl- 
legc.  noted  in  many  of  the  Court's  prior 
decisions  the  protection  of  rights  at  trial  ■ 
That  counsel  is  present  when  statements  .ire 
t.ikon  from  an  individual  during  interroga- 
tion obviously  enhances  the  integrity  of  the 
f.ict -finding  processes  in  court  The  presence 
of  an  .itfornev  ,ind  the  wir'ilm.s  deluered 
to  the  ludlv|..uial.  enable  the  delendant  unuer 
otherwise  compelling  circumst^iiices  to  tell 
his  suiry  without  [car.  clTectlvely.  and  in  .a 
way  that  eliminates  the  evils  m  the  interro- 
gation proce-vs  Without  the  protections  llow- 
ing  from  adequate  w.iniings  and  the  rights 
of  counsel,  ".ill  the  'areful  sufegunrds  erected 
around  the  giving  of  testlnumy  whether  by 
.in  .iccused  of  anv  .Jther  witness,  would  be- 
come empty  lorm.illtles  in  a  procedure  where 
the  most  conipellliig  iK>s.sible  evidence  of 
guilt,  a  confession,  would  have  already  been 
obtained  -it  the  '.insuptTvlsed  pleaaure  of  the 
ixilue  ■  ,Wapp  V.  O^iio.  367  US  043.  685  1 1961  ( 
.Harlan.  J.,  dlseenttUKi  Cf.  Pointer  v.  Tixas. 
380  U.S.  400  I  1965  I 

en 

Todav.  then,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  th:it 
the  Fifth  .■\mendment  privilege  U  nvallabte 
outside  oi  criminal  court  proceedings  .ind 
serves  to  protect  persons  In  all  settings  in 
which  their  freedom  of  ictlon  Is  curtailed 
from  being  compelled  to  incriminate  them- 
.selves  We  have  concluded  that  without  prop- 
er safeguards  the  process  of  in-custody  in- 
terrogation of  persons  .suspected  or  accused  of 
crime  contains  inherently  oinpelling  pres- 
sures Which  work  to  undermine  the  Indlvid- 


^  The  police  also  prevented  the  attorney 
from  consulting  witli  nis  client.  Independent 
of  anv  other  constitutional  proscription,  this 
action  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  right  to  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel and  exludes  ,i:iv  statement  obtained  in 
Its  wake  See  Pi-oplc  v  Donvran.  13  N.Y.  2d 
148,  193  N  E  2d  b2B,  243  NY  S  2d  841 
.  1964  I    .Fuld.  J.I 

*  In  rf  Gruban.  352  US  330,  340-352  1 1957) 
.Bl.ack.  J.  dissentlngi;  Note,  73  Yale,  L.  J. 
1000.  U148-1051  11964).  Comment.  31  U.  Chi. 
L    Rev    313.  320  i  1964 1   and  authorities  cited. 


uals  win  to  resist  and  to  compel  him  to 
sjjeak  where  he  would  not  otherwise  do  so 
ireely  In  order  lo  combat  these  pressures 
,ind  to  permit  ,i  lull  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  privilege  against  ?elf-lncMmintttio;i  the 
accused  must  be  adequately  and  effectively 
apprised  of  his  rights  and  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  must  be  fully  honored 

It  Is  impossible  lor  us  to  loresee  the  po- 
tential allernatnes  lor  protecting  the  privi- 
lege which  might  be  devised  by  C.niKres.s  or 
the  States  In  the  exercise  of  their  creative 
rule-making  c.ip.icltles.  Therefore  we  cannot 
s.iv  that  the  Constitution  necessarllv  requires 
.idherence  to  any  particular  solution  lor  the 
inherent  compulsions  of  the  interrogatl<in 
proces*  .IS  It  Is  presently  conducted.  Our  de- 
cision in  no  way  creates  a  constitutional 
slniltjAcket  which  will  handicap  sound  ef- 
forts .it  reform,  nor  is  it  intended  to  have 
this  effect  We  encourage  Congress  and  the 
Stales  to  continue  their  laudable  search  lor 
increa-smgly  effective  w.iys  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  while  promoting  ef- 
tl(  lent  enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws 
However,  unless  we  are  shown  other  proce- 
dures which  are  at  least  as  effective  in  ap- 
prising accused  pers<5ns  of  their  right  of 
silence  .ind  in  assuring  a  continuous  oppor- 
tunltv  to  exercise  it,  the  lollowlng  safeguards 
must  be  observed 

At  the  ..utset.  if  a  person  In  custody  is  to 
be  subjected  to  interrogation,  lie  must  first 
b?  informed  m  clear  and  unequivocal  terms 
that  he  has  the  .'Ight  to  remain  silent.  For 
those  unaware  of  the  privilege,,  the  warning 
IS  needed  'imply  to  make  them  .iware  jf  it — 
the  threshold  requirement  for  an  Intelli- 
gent decision  as  to  its  exercise.  More  im- 
ixirtant.  such  a  warning  is  .in  absolute  pre- 
requisite in  .ivercomlng  the  Inherent  pres- 
sures of  the  interrogation  atmosphere  It  is 
not  just  the  subnormal  or  woefully  ignorant 
who  succumb  to  .in  interrogator's  impreca- 
tions, whether  implied  or  expressly  stated 
that  the  Interrogation  will  continue  until  a 
confession  Is  obtained  or  that  silence  In  the 
face  of  accusation  is  itself  damning  .ind  will 
bixle  ;1I  when  presented  to  a  Jury.'-  Pujther. 
the  warning  will  show  the  individual  that 
Ills  interrogators  are  prep.ired  to  recognize 
his  privilege  should  he  chi-KDfe  to  exercise  it. 

Tlie  Fifth  .Amendment  privilege  Is  so 
fundamental  to  our  system  .if  constitutional 
rule  ind  the  expedient  of  giving  an  adequate 
warning  as  to  the  availability  of  the  privilege 
so  simple,  we  will  not  pause  to  if.qulre  m 
individual  cases  whether  the  defendant  was 
aware  of  his  rights  without  a  warning  ijelng 
given.  .Assessments  of  the  knowledge  the 
the  detendan:  possessed,  b.i^ed  on  informa- 
tion as  to  his  age,  education,  intelligence,  or 
prior  contact  with  authorities,  can  never  be 
more    than    speculation;  "    a    warning    is    a 


■  See  p  16.  -^upra.  Lord  Devlin  has  com- 
mented : 

"It  is  probable  that  even  today,  when  there 
li  much  less  ignorance  about  these  matters 
than  formerly,  there  Is  still  a  general  belief 
that  you  must  answer  all  questions  put  to 
you  by  a  policeman,  or  at  least  that  It  will 
be  the  worst  for  you  if  you  do  not  "  Devlin. 
The  Criminal  Prosecution  in  England  1 1958 1 . 
32. 

In  accord  with  this  decision.  It  is  imper- 
missible to  penalize  an  Individual  for  ex- 
ercising his  Fifth  .-Amendment  privilege  when 
he  15  under  police  custodial  interrogation 
The  prosecution  may  not.  therefore,  use  .tt 
trial  the  fact  that  he  stood  mute  vir  claimed 
his  privilege  in  the  face  "f  accusation.  Cf. 
Griffin  v.  Cali)ornia,  380  US  609  il965); 
Malioy  v.  Hogan.  378  US.  1.  8  il964.i:  Com- 
ment." 31  U.  Chi  L.  Rev  556  il964i;  Devel- 
opments in  the  Law — Conftssions.  79  Harv. 
L.  Rev  935.  1041-1044  il966i  .See  also  B'am 
V.   United  S'fares.   168  US    532,  562   (18971 

-Cf.  Betfs  V.  Brady.  316  US.  455  i  1942  l . 
and   the   recurrent    Inquiry   Into  special   .  ir- 
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clearcut  lact  .More  iniiiort.int.  whatever  the 
ta.ickttround  of  the  person  interrogated,  a 
warning  .it  the  time  of  the  Interrogation  Is 
indispensable  to  overc.-ime  lt,s  pressures  and 
•o  insure  that  the  individual  knows  he  is 
iree  to  exercise  the  prlvUece  at  that  [xiint 
'.n     ime. 

Tlie  warning  of  the  rl^ht  to  remain  silent 
must  be  accompanied  bv  the  explanation 
that  anythlnsr  said  can  .iiid  will  be  tised 
.igalnst  the  individual  in  court  This  warning 
Is  needed  ;n  irder  to  make  him  aware  not 
only  of  the  privilege,  but  al.so  of  the  con- 
sequences of  forgoing  it  It  l.i  only  •hrouali 
an  awareness  of  these  consequences  that 
there  can  lie  .iny  assurance  of  real  under- 
standlne  .md  ititelligent  txprcl.se  of  the  privi- 
lege. Moreover,  ihls  warning  may  serve  to 
make  the  individual  more  .icutely  aware  that 
he  IS  raced  with  a  phase  of  the  adversary 
system — that  he  Is  not  in  the  presence  of 
persons  acting  solely   in   his   interest 

Tlip  rlrrumstari'^ps  surrounding  In-custody 
interrogation  can  operate  verv  quickly  to 
overbear  the  will  i-f  one  merely  made  aware 
of  his  prfvilpge  by  his  interroeators.  There- 
ffire.  the  rleht  to  have  counsel  present  at 
the  Interroeatlon  Is  indispensable  to  the 
protection  of  the  Fifth  Ainendment  privilege 
under  the  system  we  delineate  today.  Our 
aim  is  to  assure  that  the  individual's  right 
to  choose  between  silence  and  speech  remains 
unfettered  throughout  the  Interrogation 
process  .\  once-stated  warning,  delivered  by 
those  who  will  conduct  the  interrogation. 
cannot  Itself  suffice  to  that  end  among  those 
who  most  require  knowledge  of  their  rights. 
A  mere  warnine  given  by  the  Interrogators 
;s  not  alone  sufficient  to  accomplish  that  end. 
Prosecutors  themselves  claim  that  the  ad- 
monishment of  the  rleht  to  remain  silent 
wlthrut  more  '  will  benefit  only  the  recidi- 
vist and  the  professional  "  Brief  for  the  Na- 
tliinal  District  .Attorrrys  .Association  as  ami- 
cus curiae,  p.  14.  Even  preliminary  advice 
given  to  the  accused  l)v  his  own  attorney 
can  be  swiftly  overcome  by  the  secret  Interro- 
iMUlon  iirocess  Cf.  Ksrohedo  v.  Illinois,  378 
[I  s  478,  485.  n  .=>  Thtis  the  need  for  counsel 
to  protect  the  Fifth  .Amendment  privilege 
comprehends  not  merely  a  right  to  consult 
with  counsel  prior  to  ([uestlonlng,  but  also 
to  have  cotinsel  present  during  any  questlon- 
intr  if  the  ciefendant  Ko  desires. 

Tlie  presence  of  counsel  at  the  Interroga- 
tion may  serve  several  significant  subsidiary 
functions  as  well.  If  the  accused  decides  to 
talk  to  his  interrogators,  the  assistance  of 
counsel  can  mltlaate  the  daneers  of  untrust- 
worthlness  With  a  lawyer  present  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  police  wi'l  practice  coercion  Is 
reduced,  and  if  coercion  Is  nevertheless  exer- 
cised the  lawyer  can  testify  to  it  in  court. 
The  presence  i.>f  a  lawA'er  can  also  help  to 
c-uarantee  that  the  accused  elves  a  fully 
accurate  statement  to  the  p-^lice  and  that 
the  statement  is  rlehtly  reported  by  the 
prosecution  at  trial.  See  Croohrr  v.  California. 
357  U.S.  433,  443-448  il958)  DotlGLAS.  J. 
dlssentlnei . 

.An  individual  need  not  make  a  pre-interro- 
L'aticn  request  for  a  lawyer.  While  such  re- 
.q'.iest  nfflrmatively  secures  his  right  to  have 
one.  his  failure  to  ask  for  a  lawyer  does  not 
..i  constitute  ,i  waiver.  No  elective  waiver  of  the 
right  to  counsel  durine  interroeatlon  can  be 
recognized  unless  specifically  made  after  the 
warnings  we  here  delineate  have  been  given. 
The  accused  who  does  not  knew  his  rights 
and  there! ore  does  not  make  a  request  m.ay  be 
•he  person  who  most  needs  counsel.  As  the 
California  Supreme  Court  has  aptly  put  It: 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Im- 
position of  the  requirement  for  the  request 
wr  uld    discriminate    .against    the    defendant 


who  does  not  know  his  rights.  Tlie  defendant 
who  does  not  ask  lor  counsel  is  the  very 
defendant  wlio  most  needs  counsel.  We  can- 
not penalize  .i  defendant  wlio.  not  under- 
standing ills  constitutional  right.s.  does  not 
m.tke  the  formal  request  and  by  such  lallure 
demonstrates  his  helplessnes.s.  To  require  tlie 
request  uld  be  to  favor  the  liefend.int 
whose  sophistication  or  status  has  fortuitous- 
ly prompted  liim  to  make  it."  People  v.  Dora- 
do. t52  Cal.  2d  338.  3,^1.  398  P.  2d  361.  369-370. 
42  Cal,  Rptr.  169.  177  178  (19651  i  To- 
bi  iner,  J.  i  . 

In  Car/;/ei/  v.  Cceliran.  369  US.  50(i,  513 
(19621.  we  stated:  "|I|t  is  settled  that  where 
the  assistance  of  counsel  is  a  lonstitutional 
requisite,  the  right  to  be  lurnished  counsel 
does  not  depend  on  a  request  "  This  proposi- 
tion applies  With  equal  lorce  in  the  context 
of  providing  counsel  to  protect  an  accused's 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  in  the  lace  of 
interrogation,  .Although  i  he  role  of  counsel 
.it  trial  difiers  Ironi  the  role  during  tlie 
interrogation,  the  differences  ..re  not  rele- 
vant to  the  question  whether  a  request  is  a 
jirerequislte. 

Accordingly  we  hold  that  an  individual 
lield  for  interrogation  must  he  ilearly  In- 
formed that  he  hivs  the  right  to  consult 
with  a  lawyer  .inc!  to  have  the  lawver  with 
lilm  during  interrogation  under  the  svft.eni 
for  protecting  the  privilege  we  delineate  to- 
d.iy.  As  with  the  warnings  of  the  right  to 
remain  silent  and  that  anything  stated  can 
be  used  in  evidence  against  him,  this  warn- 
ing Is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  interro- 
gation. No  amount  of  {■irciimst..ntlal  evi- 
dence that  the  person  may  have  been  aware 
of  this  right  will  suffice  to  stand  In  it.s 
stead.  Only  through  Mich  .i  warning  is  there 
a.scertainable  assurance  that  the  accused 
was  aware  (jf  this  rieht. 

If  an  individual  indicates  that  he  wishes 
the  a.ssistance  of  counsel  before  any  inter- 
rogation (x^curs.  the  authorities  cannot  ra- 
tionally ignore  or  deny  his  request  on  the 
basis  that  the  individual  does  not  have  or 
cannot  afford  a  retained  attorney.  The  li- 
nancial  ability  of  the  individual  h.-vs  no 
relationship  to  the  scope  of  the  rights  in- 
volved here.  The  iirivllege  against  self-in- 
crimination secured  by  the  Constitution  ap- 
plies to  all  individuals  The  need  for  coun- 
.sel  in  order  to  protect  the  privilege  exists 
for  the  indigent  a.-;  well  a.s  the  affluent.  In 
fact,  were  we  to  limit  these  constitutional 
right,s  to  those  who  can  retain  an  attorney, 
our  decisions  tod.iy  would  be  of  little  sle- 
nificance.  The  cases  before  us  as  well  as 
the  vast  majority  of  confession  cases  with 
which  we  have  dealt  in  the  Jiast  involve 
those  unable  to  retain  counsel."  While  au- 
thorities are  not  required  to  relieve  the 
iccused  of  his  poverty,  they  have  the  (ibli- 
t^atlon  not  to  take  advp.ntage  i.'f  Indigence 
in  the  administration  of  justice  '■  Denial  of 


'U.iistaiices  it  necessitated.  See  generally, 
Kamisar.  Belts  v,  Brady  Twenty  Years  Later; 
The  Right  to  Counsel  and  Due  Process 
Values,  61  Mich.  L.  Rev    219    (1962). 


counsel  to  the  indigent  at  the  lime  of  in- 
terrogation while  allowing  an  attorney  to 
those  who  can  afford  one  would  be  iio  more 
support.ihle  by  reason  or  logic  than  the  slml- 
i.ir  situation  at  trial  and  on  appeal  struck 
down  in  Guleor.  v.  Wuinirripht .  372  U.S.  335 
119631.  and  /Joi((-;.'n-'  v  Caii/oruui.  372  U.S. 
.iry.i    (19631. 

In  order  fully  to  apprise  .i  pei-son  inter- 
rogated of  the  extent  of  his  rights  under 
this  system  then,  it  is  necessarv  to  warn  him 
not,  only  that  he  lias  the  ripht  to  consult 
with  an  attorney,  but  also  that  if  he  is  In- 
digent a  lawver  will  lie  appointed  to  repre- 
sent him  without  this  ;  dditi.jnal  warning, 
the  admonition  of  the  right  to  consult  wltii 
counsel  would  often  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing only  that  he  can  consult  with  a  I.twyer 
if  lie  lias  one  or  has  the  funds  to  obudn 
one.  The  warning  of  a  right  to  counsel  would 
Lie  hollow  if  not  couched  m  terms  that  would 
convey  to  the  iiidigent-  the  jierson  most 
often  subjected  to  Interrogation-  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  too  has  ::  right  to  h.ive  counsel 
Ijresent  '-'  As  with  the  warnings  of  the  right 
to  remain  silent  and  of  the  general  right  to 
counsel,  (jnly  by  effective  and  express  ex- 
plan.ition  U)  the  indigent  of  this  right  can 
there  be  lussurance  that  iie  was  truly  in  a 
Ijosltion  to  exerci.se  it,'' 

Once  warnings  have  been  i^iven,  the  sub- 
sequent i)roc(>durp  is  clear.  If  the  individual 
indicates  in  any  manner,  at  any  time  prior  to 
or  during  questioning,  that  lie  wishes  w  re- 
main silent,  the  interrogation  must  cease" 
At  this  point  he  has  -hown  that  he  intends 
to  exercise  his  Fifth  .Amendment  iirlvllege; 
any  statement  taken  after  the  jxTson  Invokes 
Ills  jirivilege  r.innr.t  be  other  than  the  [jrod- 
iict  of  compulsion,  subtle  or  otherwl-^e.  With- 
out the  right  to  cut  <.)ff  tjuestlonmg.  the  set- 
ting <jf  in-cust.idy  interrogatiijii  (j])erates  on 
the  individual  to  overcome  tree  choice  in 
producing  a  statement  after  the  iirlvlleee  has 
Ijeen  cnce  invoked  If  the  Indivldu.il  states 
tliat  he  wants  .in  attorney,  the  interroga- 
tion must  cea.se  until  an  attorney  Is  pre.sent, 
At  that  time,  the  individual  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  confer  with  the  attorney  and 
to  liavp  liim  present  during  any  snl.sequent 
questioning.  If  the  individual  cannot  obtain 
an  attorney  and  lie  indicates  that  he  wants 
one  before  speaking  to  police,  they  must  re- 
.■^pect  his  decision  to  remain  silent. 

This  does  not  mean,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, that  each  jxillce  station  must  have  a 
•■station  house  lawyer"  jjresent  iit  all  times 
to  advise  prisoners.  It  does  mean,  however. 
that  if  police  propose  to  interrogate  a  person 


•'See  Herman.  The  Supreme  Court  .md 
Restrictions  rjii  Police  Iiuerrogation,  25  Ohio 
St.  L.J.  449.  480  (  1964  i 

"Estimates  of  50-90 ■  indigency  among 
felony  defendants  have  been  reported.  Pol- 
lock. Equal  Justice  ill  Practice.  45  Minn  L. 
Rev.  737.  738-739  .1961  I  :  Birzon.  Ka.sanof 
and  Forma.  The  Right  to  Counsel  and  the 
Indigent  .Accused  in  Courts  of  Criminal 
Jurisdiction  in  New  York  State.  14  Buff.  L. 
Rev.  428.  433    i  1965)  . 

'  See  Kamisar,  Equal  Justice  in  the  Gate- 
houses and  Mansions  of  .American  Criminal 
Procedure,  in  Criminal  .Justice  in  Our  Time 
(19651,  64-81.  .As  was  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Pov- 
erty and  the  Administration  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice  i  1963  i ,  p.  9  : 

"When  government  chooses  to  exert  itx 
powerb  in  the  criminal  area,  its  c bligation  is 
surely  no  less  than  that  of  taking  reason- 
able measures  to  eliminate  those  factors  that 
are  Irrelevant  to  just  administration  of  the 


law  but  which,  nevertheless,  may  occasion- 
ally nfTect  determinations  of  the  accused's 
haiiility  or  penalty.  While  government  may 
:.ot  be  required  to  relieve  the  accused  of  hLs 
jjiverty,  it  may  properly  be  required  to 
mnilmize  the  Influence  f.f  poverty  on  its 
administration  of  justice." 

'  Cf.  United  States  ex  rel.  D"vn  y  Fay. 
242  F  .Supp  273.  277  D  C  S.  D  N  Y  19651: 
I'e'.ple  v  Witen^-ku  !5  N  Y  2d  392,  207  NE 
2d  358.  259  N.  Y  S   2d  413  ( 1965  I 

While  a  warning  that  the  indigent  may 
liavp  tfiunsel  appointed  need  not  be  given 
to  the  person  who  Is  known  to  liave  an  at- 
torney or  is  known  to  liave  ample  funds  to 
.■-ecure  one.  the  expedient  of  giving  i:  warning 
is  too  simple  and  the  rights  involved  too  im- 
portant to  engage  in  ex  po^t  faeto  inquiries 
into  financial  ability  when  there  is  any  doubt 
at  all  on  that  score 

I;'  an  individual  indicates  l,is  liesire  to 
remain  silent,  but  has  an  attorney  pre.sent. 
there  may  be  .some  circumst mces  m  which 
further  questioning  would  be  permissi'ole.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  of  overbearine.  .-tate- 
inents  then  made  in  the  presence  of  coun.sel 
might  be  tree  of  the  compelling  influence  of 
the  interrogation  process  and  might  1  airly  be 
construed  as  a  waiver  of  the  privilege  for  pur- 
[joses  of  t.hese  statements 
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they  must  make  known  to  him.  ihut  lie  is 
t-nntled  U>  a  lawver  .md  rhat  il  he  cannot  af- 
tord  one,  a  lawyer  will  fte  provided  for  him 
prii>r  to  ftny  interrc><{iition  If  tuthorltles  con- 
clude thiit  they  will  not  provide  .'ounsel  dur- 
im?  :t  rer^-sonable  period  of  time  in  which  in- 
vestigation in  the  neld  is  carried  'lUt.  they 
may  do  :<u  without  violating  the  person's 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  «>  l<ing  as  they 
do  n>it  question  him  during  that  time 

II  ihe  m:ei  rogation  continues  without  the 
presence  of  ..n  attorney  and  a  r-taK-nient  is 
talten.  a  heavy  burden  rests  im  the  Govi  rn- 
ment  to  demonstrate  that  the  defendant 
knowingly  and  intelligently  wiuved  his  priv- 
ilege against  seU-incrlminatlon  and  his  right 
to  retained  or  appointed  oounoel  Esrobedo  v 
Illinois  378  US  478.  490.  n  14  This  Court 
fi.ws  alw.ivs  set  high  standar^ls  of  proof  for 
the  waiver  of  constitutional  rights.  Jolinson 
V  Zerhit  304  US  458  ,1938)  and  we  re- 
i.ssert  these  standards  .is  applied  to  m- 
lustody  interrogation  Since  the  State  is  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  the  isolated  clr- 
■umst,inces  under  which  the  int«rrogatlon 
•ilces  place  and  has  the  only  means  of  mak- 
ing-available Corroborated  evidence  of  warn- 
.ngs  <;lven  during  Incommunicado  Interroga- 
tion, the  burden  is  rightly  on  its  shoulders 

.\:\  express  statement  that  the  Individual 
.s  willing  to  make  a  stAtement  .mcj  does  not 
want  an  aftorney  followed  closely  by  a  state- 
ment .-ouia  i^onstltute  a  war.er  But  a  valid 
'val\er  will  not  be  presumed  simply  from  'hi- 
silence  of  the  accused  .liter  warnings  are 
-Tiven  or  simplv  from  the  tact  that  a  oonles- 
smn  was  In  lact  eventually  obt.alned  A  state- 
ment, we  m.ide  in  Corn/c;  v  Cno.nran,  369 
US    506,   516   (196121.  li  applicable  here 

Presuming  waiver  from  a  silent  record  is 
impermissible,  The  record  must  show,  or 
there  must  tje  an  allegation  .tnd  evidence 
which  show  that  an  .tcciised  wfis  offered 
counsel  but  intelligently  ,ind  under«;tand- 
mgly  rejected  the  offer  Anything  less  Is  not 
waiver." 

:jee  ilso  GUtsner  V.  United  States.  315  US 
^j()  I  1942  1  Moreover,  where  in-custiody  inter- 
rogation Is  involved,  there  is  no  room  tor 
the  .-ontentlon  that  the  privilege  is  waived 
If  the  individual  .inswers  some  questions  or 
.,'lves  some  inf(>rmation  on  his  own  prior  to 
.nvoklng  his  right  to  remain  silent  when 
interrogated   ' 

Whatever  the  testimony  of  the  authorities 
IS  to  waiver  or  ights  by  an  accused  the  fact 
il  lengthy  inteTogatlon  or  :nc  ►mmunlcado 
incarceration  b«lore  a  statement  is  made  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  accused  did  not 
validly  waive  his  rights  In  these  circum- 
stances the  fact  that  the  indlvldtial  even- 
:u.i!ly  made  .1  statement  is  consistent  with 
rhe  conclusion  that  the  compelling  influence 
of  the  interrogation  tlnally  forced  him  to  do 
io.  It  IS  Inconsistent  with  any  notion  ol  ar 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  privilege 
Moreover  any  evidence  that  the  accused  was 
threatened,  tricked,  or  cajoled  into  a  waiver 
will,  of  course,  ihow  that  the  defendant  did 
not  voluntarily  waive  his  privilege.  The  re- 
quirement of  warnings  and  waiver  of  rights 
15  a  fundamental  with  respect  to  the  Fifth 
Ametulment  privilege  and  not  iimply  a  pre- 
liminary ritual  to  existing  methods  ->f  In- 
terrogation 

The    warniugs    required    .inu    the    waiver 


■  .Although  this  Court  held  in  Rogers  v 
t'nitcd  States  340  U3  367  i  19511.  over 
strong  dissent,  that  a  witness  before  a  <rand 
Jury  mav  not  in  certain  circumstances  decide 
o  answer  some  questions  and  then  refuse  to 
.inswer  .jthers.  that  decision  has  no  applica- 
tion to  the  interrogation  situation  we  deal 
with  todav  No  legislative  or  Judicial  fact- 
tinding  authority  Is  Involved  here,  nor  is 
there  a  possibility  that  the  Individual  might 
make  self-serving  statements  of  which  he 
could  make  use  at  trial  while  refusing  to 
. inswer  incriminating  statements. 


necessary  In  .iccordance  with  our  opinion 
today  are  in  the  ab."ience  of  a  fully  effective 
equivalent,  prerequisites  to  the  admissibility 
of  any  ^tatement  made  by  a  defendant  No 
distinction  c,»n  be  drawn  between  stiitements 
which  .ire  direct  confessions  and  statements 
which  amount  to  '.idmlsslons"  of  part  or  all 
of  an  i>fTense  Tlie  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  protects  the  Individual  from 
being  compelled  to  incriminate  himself  In 
any  manner:  It  does  not  distinguish  degrees 
of  inrrlmUiatlon  Similarly,  for  precisely  the 
«.iiii<-  reason,  no  illstlnctlon  mav  be  drawn 
betv,een  Inculpatory  statenienlh  and  state- 
ments .tlleged  to  be  merely  exculpatory."  If 
a  .statement  made  were  m  fact  truly  exculpa- 
tory It  would  of  course,  never  be  used  by 
the  prosecution  In  fact,  statements  merely 
intended  to  be  fxculpatory  by  the  defend- 
ant .ire  often  vised  to  impeach  his  testimony 
.It  trial  or  to  demonstrate  untruths  In  the 
statement  given  under  interrogation  and 
thu?  to  prove  guilt  by  implication  These 
statements  are  incriminating  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense  of  the  word  and  may  not  be  used 
without  the  full  warnings  and  effective 
waiver  required  for  any  other  statement.  In 
i:<cobr<in  Itself,  the  defendant  fully  intended 
his  accusation  of  mother  as  the  slayer  to  be 
exculpatory  as  to  himself 

The  principles  announced  today  deal  with 
the  protection  which  must  he  given  to  the 
privilege  .igainst  self-incrimination  when  the 
individual  Is  first  subjected  to  police  Inter- 
rogation while  In  custody  at  the  station  or 
otherwise  deprived  of  his  freedom  ')f  action 
m  any  way  It  Is  at  this  point  that  our  ad- 
versary .system  of  criminal  proceedings  com- 
mences, distinguishing  itself  at  the  outset 
from  the  Inqulsltori.al  svstem  recognized  In 
some  countries.  Under  the  .system  of  warn- 
ings we  delineate  today  or  under  any  other 
system  which  may  be  devised  and  found  ef- 
fective, the  safeguards  to  be  erected  about 
the  privilege  must  come  into  play  .it  this 
point 

Our  decision  Is  not  Intended  to  hamper  the 
traditional  function  of  ixiUce  ifflcers  In  in- 
vestigating crime.  See  Eicobrdo  v  lUinot^. 
178  U  S  478.  492.  When  .in  Individual  Is  In 
custody  on  probable  cause,  the  police  may 
.>f  course,  seek  out  evidence  In  the  field  to 
be  used  at  trial  .igalnst  him  Such  Investiga- 
tion may  Include  inquiry  of  persons  not  un- 
der restraint  General  on-the-scene  ques- 
tioning .IS  to  facts  surrounding  a  crime  or 
other  general  questioning  of  citizens  In  the 
fact-Ilndlng  process  is  not  affected  bv  our 
holding.  It  Is  an  .iCt  of  responsible  citizenship 
tor  individuals  to  give  whatever  information 
they  mav  have  to  aid  In  law  enforcement 
In  such  .situations  the  compelling  atmosphere 
inherent  In  the  process  of  In-custody  Inter- 
rogation Is  not  necessarily  present.  "" 

In  dealing  with  statements  obtained 
through  Interrogatloti.  we  do  not  purport  to 
find  .ill  confessions  Inadmissible.  Confessions 
remain  a  proper  element  In  law  enforcement. 
Any  .statement  «iven  treely  and  voluntarily 
without  .iny  compelling  influences  Is,  of 
course,  .idmlsslble  in  evidence  The  funda- 
mental import  of  the  privilege  while  an  In- 
llvidual  Is  In  custody  Is  not  whether  he  is 
allowed  to  talk  'o  the  police  without  the 
t>enent  of  warnings  .ind  counsel,  but  whether 


■"The  distinction  ind  its  significance  has 
been  aptly  descrlt>ed  m  the  opinion  of  a 
.Scottish  covirt' 

In  former  times  such  questioning.  If  un- 
dertaken, would  t>e  conducted  by  fx)llce  of- 
ficers visiting  the  house  or  place  of  business 
of  the  suspect  and  there  questioning  him. 
probably  in  the  presence  of  a  relation  or 
friend  However  (convenient  the  modern  prac- 
tice may  be  It  must  normally  create  a  situa- 
tion very  unfavourable  to  the  suspect  "  Chal- 
mers V.  H  M.  Advocate.  |1954|  Sess.  Cas  66. 
78  iJ   C  I. 


he  can  be  Interrogated  Tliere  l.s  im  rotiulrf- 
ment  that  police  stop  a  [>erM5n  who  enters  .i 
police  station  and  states  that  he  wishes  to 
confess  to  a  crime.  '■  nr  i  person  who  calls 
the  police  to  offer  a  confession  or  any  other 
statement  he  desires  to  make  Volunteered 
statements  of  .my  kind  .ire  not  barred  by  tlie 
Fifth  .Amendment  and  'heir  admissibility  l.s 
not  affected  by  our  holding  t<Klay. 

To  summarize  we  hold  'hat  when  an  In- 
dividual Is  taken  Into  custody  or  otherwise 
deprived  of  his  freedom  by  the  authorities 
.ind  is  subjected  to  questioning,  the  [jrlvlleee 
•Igalnst  self-lnrrlmlnatlon  Is  Jeopardized 
Prcx-edural  safeguards  must  be  employed  to 
protect  the  privilege,  and  unless  other  fully 
effective  means  .ire  adc>pted  to  notify  the 
person  of  his  right  of  silence  and  to  as.sure 
that  the  exercl.se  .'f  the  rleht  will  l>e  scru- 
pulouslv  honored,  the  Itillowlne  measures  ure 
required  He  must  t>e  warned  prior  to  any 
questioning  that  he  ha,s  the  right  to  remain 
silent,  that  anything  he  says  can  be  used 
against  him  in  a  court  of  law.  that  he  has 
the  right  to  the  presence  of  an  attorney,  and 
that  If  he  cannot  afford  an  attorney  one  will 
be  appointed  for  him  prior  to  any  tjuestlon- 
ing  If  he  .so  deelres  Opportunity  to  exercise 
•he«e  rights  must  be  afforded  to  him  through- 
out the  Interrogation  .After  such  warnings 
have  been  given,  and  such  opp>ort unity  af- 
forded him,  the  Individual  may  knov^lngly 
,ind  Intelligently  waive  the.se  rights  and  agree 
'o  answer  questions  or  make  a  statement  Hut 
unless  and  until  such  warnings  and  waiver 
are  demonstrated  by  the  pr<-«ecutlon  at  trial. 
no  evidence  obtained  as  a  result  of  Interroga- 
tion can  be  used  against  him.  '- 

IV 

.A  recurrent  argument  made  In  these  cases 
IS  that  society's  need  lor  interrogation  out- 
weighs the  privilege  This  .irgument  is  not 
unfamiliar  to  this  Court  See.  eg..  Chambfr.< 
V.  Florida.  309  US  227.  240-241  (1940 1.  The 
whole  thrust  of  our  foregoing  discussion 
demonstrates  that  the  Constitution  has  pre- 
scribed the  rights  of  the  Indlvldu.il  when  con- 
fronted with  the  power  of  itovernment  when 
it  provided  In  the  Fifth  Amendment  that  an 
individual  cannot  be  compelled  to  be  a  wit- 
ness .igainst  himself.  That  right  cannot  be 
abridged  As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  once  ob- 
served : 

"Decency,  security  and  libertv  .lUke  de- 
mand that  government  officials  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  .ire 
commands  to  the  citizen.  In  a  ttovernment 
of  laws,  existence  of  the  jrovernmcnt  will  be 
imperilled  if  It  falls  to  observe  the  law 
scrupulously.  Our  Government  Is  the  potent, 
the  omnipresent  teacher.  For  jchxI  or  lor 
111,  It  teaches  the  whole  people  by  Us  ex- 
ample. Crime  is  contagious.  If  the  Govern- 
ment becomes  a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  con- 
tempt for  law:  it  invites  every  man  to  be- 
come a  law  unto  himself;  It  Invites  anarchy 
To  declare  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  the  end  Justifies  the  means  .  .  . 
would  bring  terrible  retribution  .Against  that 
pernicious  doctrine  this  Court  should  res- 
olutely set  its  face"  Olmstead  v,  I'tutrd 
States.  277  U.S.  438.  485  1928)  i dissenting 
opinion) ." 

In  this  connection,  one  of  our  country.^ 
distinguished  jurists  has  pointed  out:  The 
qu.ihtv      f    a    nation's    civilization    can    be 
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'■  See  People  v  Dorado.  fi2  Cal.  2d  338.  354. 
398  P.  2d  361,  371,  42  Cal.  Rptr.  169,  179 
(1965). 

"  In  accordance  with  our  holdings  today 
and  in  E'<cobedo  v  lllinoix.  378  US.  478.  492. 
Crooker  v.  CaZi/omia.  357  U  S  433  -  1958)  and 
Ciceni.i  V.  Lagay.  357  US  504  i  1958  i  are  not 
to  be  followed 

"In  quoting  the  above  from  the  dlssentlnc 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  we.  of  course. 
do  not  intend  to  pass  on  the  constitutional 
questions  Involved  in  the  Olmstead  case 


largely  measured  by  the  methods  it  uses  in 
the    enforcement    of    its    criminal    law."'" 

If  the  individual  desires  to  exercise  his 
privilege,  he  has  the  right  to  do  so  This  is 
not  for  the  .luthorities  to  decide.  An  at- 
torney may  advise  his  client  not  to  talk  to 
police  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  case,  or  he  may  wish  to  be 
present  with  his  client  during  any  police 
(luestloning.  In  doing  so  an  attorney  Is 
merely  exercisink'  the  ftcxxl  professional  Judg- 
ment he  h.is  been  taught  rins  is  not  cause 
for  considering  the  attorney  a  menace  to 
law  enforcement  He  is  merely  carrying  out 
what  he  Is  sworn  to  do  under  his  oatli — to 
protect  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  the  rights 
of  his  client  In  fulfilling  this  responsibility 
the  attorney  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  ju.stlce  under  our 
Constitution 

In  announcing  tliese  principles,  we  are 
not  tinnilndful  of  the  burdens  which  law 
enforcement  otficials  must  bear,  often  under 
trying  circumstances  We  also  fully  recog- 
ni/.e  the  obligation  of  .ill  citizens  to  aid  In 
enforcing  the  criminal  laws.  This  Court, 
while  protecting  individual  rights,  has  al- 
w.iys  given  ample  latitude  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
their  duties  Tlie  llmlt,s  we  have  placed  on 
the  interrogation  process  should  not  con- 
stitute an  undue  interference  with  a  proper 
svstem  of  law  enforcement  As  \\e  have  noted, 
our  decision  does  not  in  any  way  preclude 
police  from  carrying  out  their  traditional 
investigatory  I  unctions  Although  confessions 
mav  plav  .in  Important  role  in  some  convic- 
tions, the  cases  before  us  present  graphic 
examples  of  the  overstatement  of  the  "need" 
tor  confessions  In  each  case  authorities  con- 
ducted Interrotrations  ranging  up  to  five  days 
m  duration  despite  the  presence,  through 
standard  investigating  practices,  of  con- 
'^iderable  evidence  against  each  defendant" 
Further  examples  are  chronicled  on  our 
prior  cases  See.  eg  .  llaynes  v.  Washington. 
373  US  503.  .T18-519  1 19631;  Rogers  v.  Rich- 
mond 365  US.  534.  541  (1961):  Malinski  v. 
Seu-   York.  324  U.S.  401.  402   (1945).'- 

It  is  also  urged  that  an  unfettered  right 
to  detention  for  interrogation  should  be  al- 
lowed because  it  will  often  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  person  riuestloned.  When  po- 
lice inquiry  determines  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  person  has  com- 
mitted any  crime,  it  Is  said,  he  will  be  re- 
leased without  need  for  further  formal 
procedures.  The  person  who  has  committed 
no  offense,  however,  will  he  better  able  to 
clear  himself  after  warnings,  with  counsel 
present  than  without  It  can  be  assumed 
that  In  such  circumstances  a  lawyer  would 
.idvise  his  client  to  talk  freely  to  police  in 
order  to  clear  himself. 

Cust(Xlial  interrocation,  by  contrast,  does 
not  necessarily  afford  the  innocent  an  op- 
portunity to  clear  themselves  A  serious  con- 
>equence  of  the  present  practice  of  the  in- 
terrogation  .illeged   to   be   beneficial    for  the 


Schaefer.  Federalism  and  State  Criminal 
Procedure    TO  Harv    I..  Rev    1.26   (19561. 

Mir.inda.  Vignora.  and  Westover  were 
Identified  liy  eyewitnesses  Marked  bills  from 
the  bank  robbed  were  found  in  Westover's 
'%ar.  Articles  stolen  from  the  victim  as  well  as 
from  several  other  r.^bbery  victims  were  found 
m  Stewart's  home  at  the  outset  of  the  investi- 
gation 

'Dealing  as  vve  do  here  with  constitu- 
tional standards  m  relation  to  statements 
made,  the  existence  of  Independent  corrob- 
orating evidence  produced  at  trial  is,  of 
'  ourse.  irrelevant  to  our  decisions.  Haynes  v. 
U'n.s'iuiofon,  373  US  503.  518-519  (1963); 
Lynuvm  v  Illinois.  372  U.S.  528.  537-538 
^1963):  Rogers  v  Richmond.  365  U.S.  534, 
541  11961):  Blackburn  v.  Alabama.  361  U.S. 
199.  206   ( 1960). 


Innocent  Is  that  many  arrests  "for  Investiga- 
tion" subject  large  uumljers  vi  Innocent 
persons  to  detention  and  interrogation.  In 
one  of  the  cases  belore  vis.  No.  584.  Cahfoniia 
V.  Stewart,  police  held  lour  jjersons,  who  were 
in  the  defendant's  house  at  the  time  ol  the 
arrest,  in  Jail  lor  live  days  until  defendant 
confessed.  At  that  lime  they  were  linally  re- 
leased. Police  stated  that  there  was  'no  evi- 
dence to  connect  them  with  any  crime" 
Available  statistics  on  the  extent  of  this  prac- 
tice where  it  is  condoned  mdu'ate  that  these 
lour  are  far  from  alone  in  being  .--utajected  to 
arrest,  prolonged  detention.  ,ind  interroga- 
tion vj,'lthout  the  requisite  probable  cause 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  B'areau  of 
Investigation  has  c<impiled  .ui  exem])lary 
record  of  effective  law  enlorcemcnt  while 
advising  any  suspect  or  .irrested  jH-rson,  at 
the  outset  of  ,in  interview,  that  he  is  not 
required  to  make  a  statement,  that  any  st.ite- 
ment  may  be  used  against  hiiii  in  court,  that 
the  individual  may  olitain  the  services  of  an 
attorney  of  his  o'wn  choice  and.  more  re- 
cently, that  he  has  .i  riirht  to  tree  counsel 
if  he  is  unable  to  pay.  '  .A  letter  received 
irom  the  Solicitor  General  m  response  to  a 
question  from  the  Bench  makes  it  clear  that 
the  present  pattern  (jf  warnings  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  the  individual  lol- 
lowed  as  a  practice  Ijy  the  F'BI  is  consistent 
with  the  procedure  which  we  (iehncatp  toilay. 
It  states: 

"At  the  oral  argument  ct  the  alKne  r:,use. 
Mr.  JfSTiCE  FoRT.As  .tskert  vhetlier  I  could 
provide  certain  information  as  to  xTie  prac- 
tices followed  by  the  I-'ederal  Bi'reau  of  In- 
vestigation. I  have  directed  these  questions 
to  the  attention  of  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  am  su))- 
mittlng  herevi'ith   a  .statement  of  the  (jues- 


•' See.  eg..  Report  .ind  Recommendations 
of  the  Commissioner's  Committee  on  Police 
Arrests  for  Investmatlon  il962);  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  Secret  Detention  by  the 
Chicago  Police  (19591.  An  extreme  example 
of  this  practice  occurred  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  1958.  .Seeking  three  "stocky" 
young  Negroes  who  had  robbed  a  restaurant. 
police  rounded  up  90  persons  of  that  general 
description.  Sixty-three  were  lield  overnit-'ht 
before  being  released  lor  lack  of  evidence. 
A  man  not  among  the  90  arrested  was  ulti- 
mately charged  with  the  crime.  Washincton 
Daily  News.  January  21.  1958.  p.  5.  col,  1, 
Hearings  before  a  Sulicrjmmlttee  of  the  .'^en- 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  on  HR  11477.  S. 
2970,  S.  3325"  and  S  3355  (Julv  19.581,  pp.  40, 
78. 

■■'In  1952.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  stated: 
"Law  enforcement,  liowever.  m  defeating  the 
criminal,  must  maintain  inviolate  the  his- 
toric liberties  of  the  individual.  To  turn 
back  the  criminal,  yet.  by  iin  doing,  destroy 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  would  be  a 
hollow  victory. 

"We  can  have  the  Constitution,  the  best  laws 
in  the  land,  and  the  most  honest  reviews  by 
courts — but  unless  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession is  steeped  in  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion, maintains  the  highest  in  ethics,  .ind 
makes  its  work  a  career  of  honor,  civil  lib- 
erties will  continually — and  without  end — 
be  violated.  .  .  .  The  best  protection  of  civil 
liberties  is  an  alert,  intelligent  and  honest 
law  enforcement  agency.  There  can  be  no 
alternative. 

".  .  .  Special  Agents  are  taught  that  any  sus- 
pect or  arrested  person,  at  the  out.set  of  an 
interview,  must  be  advised  that  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  statement  and  that  .my 
statement  given  can  be  used  .leainst  lilm  m 
court.  Moreover,  the  individual  must  be  in- 
formed that,  if  he  desires,  he  may  obtain  the 
services  of  an  attorney  of  his  own  choice  " 
Hoover.  Civil  Liberties  and  Law  Enforcement 
The  Role  of  the  FBI.  37  Iowa  L.  Rev.  175.  177- 
182  (1952). 


lions    and    of    the    answers    which    we    have 
received. 

••(1)  When  an  individuiil  is  interviewed 
In-  .igent-s  ol  tlie  Hurt-au,  what  warning  is 
given   to  liim  ' 

■  'I'lif  stand. ird  warnintr  long  itivt  r  by 
Special  .Agents  of  the  FBI  to  both  ^uspect.s 
and  jjersons  under  arrest  is  that  the  per.^on 
has  a  right  to  s.iy  nothing  and  a  riglit  to 
counsel,  and  that  any  slatemeni  lie  does 
make  may  l.'e  u.sed  against  him  m  court. 
Examples  of  this  warning  are  to  be  found 
11.  the  U'<  ,'.fo?'('r  ca.se  at  342  F.  2d  (.IRS  (  19651, 
.md  Jackson  v.  l'..S',  337  F  -'d  iM]  ,1964), 
cert     den,   380   Us.   985 

■  'After  [ja.ssage  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
.Act  of  19()4,  which  jjrovides  tree  counsel  for 
Federal  defendants  unable  to  pay,  we  addetl 
lo  our  instructions  to  Special  Agents  the 
requirement  that  any  jjerson  who  is  under 
.crrest  lor  an  olTense  under  FBI  jurisdiction. 
or  whose  arrest  is  contemplateci  ioUowlng 
the  interview,  must  also  be  advised  of  his 
right  to  Iree  counsel  il  he  is  unable  to  pay. 
and  the  fact  that  '  uch  couiisel  will  lie  as- 
signed l)y  tlie  .Tuiige  At  the  .--ame  time,  we 
br'iadened  the  right  [■<  counsel  warning  to 
read  counsel  of  his  own  choice,  or  aiivoiie 
else  with   whom   he  inii'lit   wish   to  speak 

"  '(2)  When  is  the  warning  given? 

"  The  FBI  warning  is  Klven  to  a  suspect  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  Interview,  as  shown  in 
the  U'cv^oi'cr  cii.sp.  cited  above  The  warning 
mav  l)e  given  to  a  person  arrested  as  joon  as 
practicable  after  tlie  arrest,  as  shown  m  'he 
.larksnn  case,  also  cited  above,  and  m  L'  S  \ 
Kdnuish'-rg.  :i3i)  F  2d  HH4  il964).  cert  den 
;^i79  U  .S  930.  93:?.  but  in  any  event  it  must 
precede  the  interview  with  the  [lerson  lor  .i 
confession  <ir  admission  of  liis  <.wn  guilt 

■  'oJi  What  is  the  Bureaus  jjractice  In  the 
)'vent  th.at  la)  the  Individual  retiuests  coun- 
sel and  (bi  counsel  appears'' 

"  'When  the  jjerson  who  lias  ijcen  vvariu'd 
of  Ills  right  to  counsel  decides  that  he  wishes 
t.)  consult  with  counsel  before  making  a 
.'^tat.ement.  the  interview  is  terminated  at 
that  point.  Shiillz  v.  VS.  351  F.  2d  287 
11965)  It  may  be  continued,  however,  as  to 
all  matters  utiipr  than  the  jH-rson's  own  guilt 
or  innocence  If  he  is  indecisive  in  his  re- 
Cjuest  lor  counsel,  there  may  be  some  ques- 
tion on  wliether  he  did  or  did  not  waive 
counsel  .Situations  of  this  kind  must  neces- 
sarily l)e  left  to  the  ju'.U'inent  of  i!ie  mter- 
viev^'ing  Agent  For  examiJle.  in  ll.ravi  v  i'  S 
;i54  F  2d  4  (1965  1.  the  Acent's  conclusion 
that  the  person  arrested  liad  waived  his  right 
to  counsel  was  ujiheld  by  the  courts 

■  '.A  person  being  interviewed  and  desiring 
to  consult  counsel  by  telephone  must  he  per- 
mitted to  do  .'tO.  as  shown  in  Caltii/rll  v  U  S  . 
:i51  P.  2d  459  (1965).  'When  counsel  appears 
in  jjcrson.  he  is  permitted  to  confer  with  his 
client   in  iirivate 

■  '141  What  Is  the  Bureau's  practice  if  the 
individual  requests  counsel,  but  cannot  af- 
lord  to  retain  an  attorney? 

"'If  any  jjerson  being  inter',  n-wed  ..fter 
warning  lA  (  ounsel  decides  that  lie  wishes  to 
consult  with  counsel  before  pr'iceedlng  !ur- 
tl'ir-r  the  interview  is  terminated,  as  shov^'n 
above  FBI  Agents  do  not  pass  judgment  on 
the  ability  of  the  person  to  pay  for  counsel, 
Thev  do.  hov^•ever.  advise  those  wiio  have 
been  arrested  for  an  offense  under  FBI  juris- 
diction, or  whose  arrest  is  (■onteniplated  iol- 
lowing  the  interview,  of  a  riL-lit  to  Iree  coun- 
sel ;/  they  are  unable  to  pay.  and  the  avail- 
ability of  such  counsel  from   the  .Judee  '  " 

The  practice  of  the  FBI  can  readily  be  emu- 


■•' We  agree  that  the  i!it.i'rviewin(;  .it'cnt 
must  exercise  his  judginent  in  determining 
whether  the  individual  waives  his  right  to 
counsel.  Because  of  the  constitutional  basi.s 
of  the  right,  however,  the  standard  lor  waiver 
is  necessarily  high  And,  of  cnurse.  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  resolvlne  the  consti- 
tutional question  lies  with  the  courts 
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lA'.eri  by  state  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies The  rirgiiment  that  the  FBI  deals  with 
different  crimes  than  are  dealt  with  by  state 
aiuh"rui>^  cl<jes  not  mitigate  the  slgnlflcance 
or  trie  FBI  experience  ' 

The  experience  in  some  other  countries  also 
suggests  that  the  danger  to  law  enforcement 
in  curbs  on  Interrogation  Is  .>verplayed  The 
English  procedure  since  ivtia  utider  the 
Judges  Rules  Is  significant  Aa  recently 
strengthened  the  Rules  require  that  a  cau- 
tionary warning  be  given  an  accused  by  i 
police  officer  a*  soon  as  he  has  evidence  that 
afTords  reasonable  grounds  for  suspicion, 
they  also  require  that  .inv  statement  made 
be  given  by  the  accused  without  tiuestlonlng 
by    police''    The    right    of    the   individual    to 


"Among  the  crimes  within  'Jie  eniorce- 
ment  Jurisdiction  of  the  FBI  ire  kidnaping. 
18  U3C  ?  1201  1  1964  ed  ■  white  slavery.  18 
use  M  2421  2423  i  1964  ed  .  banlt  robbery 
18  CSC  i  2113  1  1964  e<l  i  intersUte  tr.ins- 
port.iUon  and  sale  of  stolen  property.  18 
use  n2:m  2317  (1964  ed  i .  all  manner 
of  conspiracies.  18  USe  }  371  (1964  ed  . 
and  violations  of  civil  nghta.  18  U  S  C  5  J  241 
242il964edi  See  also  18  U  S  C  i  1 114  i  1964 
ed  I  imirder  of  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  Stafies. 

"■  (  19641  -Crtm  L  Rev  166-170  These  Rules 
provide  m  p.trt 

"II  A3  soon  .*3  a  police  officer  has  evidence 
which  would  afford  reasonable  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  a  person  has  committed  an 
•  ffease.  he  jh.u:  c^utior.  that  person  or  cause 
him  to  be  cautioned  belore  putting  to  him 
any  questions,  or  further  questions,  relating 
to   that  offence 

■The  caution  shall  be  in  the  following 
terms 

■  You  are  not  obliged  to  say  anything  un- 
lesi  you  wish  to  do  so  but  what  you  say  mav 
be  put  into  writing  and  given  vn  evidence  • 

"When  aiter  being  cautioned  a  person  is 
being  questioned,  or  elects  to  make  a  state- 
ment, a  record  shall  be  kept  oS  the  time  and 
place  at  which  any  such  questioning  or  state- 
ment began  and  ended  and  ot  the  persons 
present  , 

•  •  f  • 

•ibi  It  18  only  m  exceptional  cases  that 
questions  relating  to  the  ofTence  should  be 
put  to  the  accused  person  after  he  has  been 
charged  ^  in  .rnitKl  tha".  he  may  be  pros- 
ecuted 

f 

'•IV  All  written  st-»temeuts  made  after 
caution  sh;dl  be  taken  in  the  following  man- 
ner' 

•■•a)  If  a  person  says  that  tte  wants  to 
make  i  statement  he  shall  be  tuM  that  It  Is 
intended  to  make  a  written  record  of  what 
he  srtvs. 

He'  shall  always  be  asked  whether  he 
wisiies  to  write  down  himself  what  he  wants 
to  say.  it  he  says  that  he  cannot  write  or 
that  he  would  like  someone  to  write  It  for 
him.  a  police  officer  may  offer  to  write  the 
statement  for  him 

■  bi  Any  person  writing  his  own  state- 
ment shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  Without  any 
prompting  as  distinCt  from  ladlcatlng  to 
him  what  matters  are  material 

.  •  •  •  • 

idi  Whenever  a  police  officer  writes  the 
statement  he  shall  take  down  the  exact 
words  spoken  by  the  person  making  the 
statement,  without  putting  any  questions 
other  than  such  as  may  be  needed  to  make 
the  statement  coherent,  InteUlgble  and  rele- 
vant to  the  material  matters  he  shall  not 
prompt  him 

The  prior  RuUs  appear  In  Devlin,  The  Crim- 
inal Prosecution  In  England  i  1958i  137-141. 
Despite  suggestions  of  some  laxity  In  en- 
forcement of  the  Rules  and  despite  the  fact 
some  discretion  as  to  admissibility  is  invested 


conault  with  an  attorney  during  this  period 
Is  expressly  recognized  ' 

The  safeguards  present  under  Scottish  law 
may  be  even  greater  than  in  England  Scot- 
tish Judicial  decisions  bar  use  in  evidence  of 
most  confessions  obtained  through  police 
interrogation  •  In  India,  confesjilons  made  to 
police  not  m  the  presence  "f  a  magistrate 
have  been  excluded  by  rule  of  rvldence  since 
1872.  at  a  time  when  It  operated  under  Brit- 
ish law*  Identical  provisions  appear  in  the 
Evidence  Ordinance  of  Ceylon,  enacted  In 
1895  ■  Similarly,  in  our  country  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  has  long  provided 
that  no  suspect  may  be  Interrogated  wlth<iut 
first  being  warned  of  his  right  not  to  make 
a  statement  and  that  any  statement  he  makes 
may  be  used  agalns  him  ■  Denial  of  the  right 
to  consult  counsel  during  interrogation  has 
also  been  proscribed  by  military  tribunals  ■' 
There  .ippears  to  have  been  no  marked  tletrl- 
mental  effect  on  criminal  law  enlorcement 
in    these   Jurisdictions   as   a    result   of   these 


in  the  trial  Judge,  the  Rules  are  a  significant 
influence  in  the  English  criminal  law  en- 
forcement system.  See  eg..  |1964|  Crlm  L 
Rev.  at  183;  and  articles  collected  In  |1960| 
Crlm    L    Rev  .   at  298-356 

■•■' Tlie  introduction  to  the  Judge's  Rules 
states  ;m  part 

These  Rules  do  :iot  .iffect  the  principles 

•(CI  That  every  person  at  any  stag»  of  an 
mvesMgatlon  should  be  .ible  to  cunununicate 
.uid  iHinsult  privately  with  a  solicitor  This 
is  so  even  if  he  is  in  custody  provided  that 
in  such  a  case  no  unreasonable  delay  or  hin- 
drance la  caused  to  the  processes  of  Investlga- 
'lon  ir  the  administrntion  of  Justice  by  his 
doing  ■»:>        •■  I  19641  Crlm    L   Rev     ,it  166^  167 

•  As  strtted  by  t_lie  I^ird  Justice  General  .n 
C'la/ni.T,  V  a  M  Advocate.  1 1954 1  Sess  Cas 
66.  78  I  J  Q^ 

Tlie  theory  of  our  l.iw  is  that  at  the  st.ige 
of  luitial  investigation  the  police  may  ques- 
tion anyone  with  a  ^lew  to  acquiring  infor- 
mation which  may  lead  to  the  detection  of 
tile  Timinal;  but  that,  when  the  stage  has 
been  reached  at  which  suspicion,  or  more 
than  suspicion,  has  in  their  view  centred 
upon  some  penx^n  .as  the  Ukelv  perpetrator 
of  the  crime,  iurther  interrog.iUon  of  ;hat 
person  oectJtnes  verv  dangerous,  and.  If  cor- 
ned t,oo  tar  f  (7  ,  to  the  point  of  extracting 
,k  confession  by  what  amounts  to  cross- 
examinaUon.  the  evidence  of  that  confession 
will  almost  cenainly  be  excluded  Once  the 
.iccused  has  been  apprehended  and  charged 
he  tui£  the  statutory  right  ro  a  prn-ate  inter- 
view with  a  solicitor  and  to  be  brought  belorc 
a  magistrate  with  all  convenient  speed  so 
that  he  may  if  so  advised,  emit  a  declaration 
in  presence  of  his  solicitor  under  conditions 
which  s.ifegiidrd  him  against  prejudice." 

•'"No  confession  made  to  a  police  officer 
shall  t>e  proved  ag.ilnst  a  person  .iccused  <>f 
.my  offense  ■■  Indi.an  Evidence  Act  •.  '25 

'No  con'ei.aloii  m.ide  by  anv  person  whilst 
iie  18  in  the  custody  of  a  police  officer  unless 
It  be  made  in  t.ie  immediate  presence  of  .a 
M.iglstraie.  ihall  be  proved  as  against  such 
person  "  Indian  Evidence  Act.  i  26  See  1 
Rama&wami  Se  Raiagupalan.  Law  of  Evidence 
in  India  i  1962  p.  563  569.  To  avoid  any  con- 
tinuing effect  ol  police  pressure  or  induce- 
ment, the  Indiiin  Supreme  Court  has  in- 
validated a  confession  made  shortly  alter  p>o- 
:ice  brought  .i  suspect  before  a  magistrate, 
suggesting  '11!  t  would,  we  think,  be  reason- 
ibie  to  insist  upon  giving  an  .iccused  person 
at  least  24  hours  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
make  .1  conlessioii  ■■  Saruan  Singh  v  Sfafe  of 
Punjat).  44  All  India  Rep  1957.  Sup  Ct  637. 
644 

'  l  Legislative  Enactmenta  of  Ceylon 
I  195fl.    211. 

•>  10  use    !  831  (bl   (1964  ed  I 

■^  Uvitfd  States  v  Rose.  24  Court-Manial 
Reports  251  1957  1  United  States  v  Gunrieh. 
23  Court-Martlal  Reports  354  ( 1957) . 


rtiles  Conditions  of  law  enlorcement  m  .uir 
country  are  sutflclently  similar  to  [icrmlt  rci- 
erence  to  this  experience  as  .usstirance  iliat 
lawlessne-ss  will  not  result  from  Wiirning  an 
Individual  .f  iUs  rights  or  allowing  him  to 
exercl.se  them  .Moreover,  it  Is  consistent  with 
our  legal  system  that  we  give  at  least  as 
much  prot4*ctliin  to  these  rights  a-s  is  given 
in  the  Jurisdictions  lU-.scrlbed  We  deal  m 
our  country  with  rights  grounded  In  a  .-.pecl- 
Jlc  requirement  of  the  Fifth  .Amendment  of 
the  Cimstltutlon.  whereas  other  JurLsdlctlons 
arrived  at  their  conclusions  on  the  basis 
of  principles  of  justice  not  so  specifically 
defined   " 

It  IS  also  urged  upon  us  that  we  wlUihold 
decision  on  this  issue  until  state  legislative 
Dixlles  and  advisory  groups  lUive  li.id  ,in  op- 
portunity to  de.ll  with  these  problems  b\ 
rule  making.-  We  have  .ilready  jxilnied  out 
that  the  Constitution  does  nut  reciulre  .my 
speclHc  code  of  procedures  :or  proitKning  ;hf 
privilege  .igainst  self-nicriniiii.itlon  duriiiii 
cusUxllal  Interrogation  Congress  .ind  tlie 
Sixties  ,ire  free  to  develop  their  own  salf- 
gu.irds  for  the  privilege,  so  long  as  they  are 
fully  OS  etTectlve  .is  those  descrlbe<l  above  in 
lnfi>rmlng  .iccused  persons  of  their  rli;ht  ot 
silence  and  in  iffording  a  continuous  oppor- 
tunity to  exercl.se  it  In  any  event,  however, 
the  issues  presented  ire  of  constltutloiial  di- 
mensions ,ind  must  be  determined  Ijy  the 
courts.  The  admi.sslblUty  of  a  st^itement  In 
the  face  of  a  claim  Uuit  It  was  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  defendant's  constitutional 
rights  Is  an  issue  the  resolution  of  which 
has  long  since  been  iiulertaken  bv  this 
Court  See  Hopf  v  L'fa/i  lin  US.  .^74  (1884* 
Judicial  solutions  to  problems  of  constitu- 
tional dimension  have  evolved  decade  bv 
decade  .\s  courts  have  been  presented  with 
the  need  to  enforce  constitutional  rlchts 
they  have  found  means  of  doing  so  That 
was  our  responsibility  when  t'.woiiedo  w.us 
before  us  .md  it  is  our  responsibility  today. 
Where  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
are  Involved,  there  can  be  no  rule  making 
or  legislation  which  would  abrogate  them. 

V 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  .mU 
because  of  its  recurrent  significance  m  nu- 
merous cases,  'A'e  have  to  this  point  discussed 
the  relationship  of  the  Fifth  .Amendment 
privilege  to  police  interrogation  without  spe- 
clhc  concentration  on  'he  facts  of  the  cases 
before  us  We  turn  now  to  these  lacts  to 
consider  the  appUcatloii  to  these  cases  of  the 
constitutional  principles  discussed  above.  In 
each  instance,  we  have  concluded  that  state- 
ments were  obtained  from  the  defendant  un- 
der circumstances  that  did  not  meet  consti- 
tutional standards  for  protection  of  the 
privilege. 

No.  759.  Miranda  v.  Arizona 

On  March  13.  1963,  petitioner.  Ernesto 
Miranda,  was  arrested  .it  his  home  and  taken 
in  custody  to  a  Phoenix  police  station  He 
was  there  identified  by  the  compUunliiK  wit- 
ness The  police  then  t<X)k  him  'o  Interro- 
gation Room  No,  2'  of  the  detective  bureau 
There  he  was  questioned  by  two  police  offi- 
cers. The  officers  admitted  at  trial  that  Mi- 
randa  was  not   advised   that  he  hud  a  right 
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"'.Although  no  constitution  existed  at  the 
time  confessions  were  excluded  by  rule  of 
evidence  in  1872.  India  now  has  a  written 
constitution  v^hlch  includes  the  provision 
that  No  person  accitsed  of  any  offence  shall 
be  compelled  to  be  i  witness  against  him- 
self '  Constitution  wi  India,  .■\riicle  20i3) 
See  Tope.  The  Constitution  of  India  (i960). 
63  67 

»  Prlel  for  United  States  in  No.  761.  VVVvf- 
oicr  V  Unifrd  .Staff,  pp  44-17;  Brief  for  the 
State  of  New  'Vork  ,is  iimK'1/.s  curiae,  pp  ;^5- 
39  See  also  Brief  for  the  .NatlomU  District 
Attorneys  Association  as  amxcus  curiae,  pp 
23-26. 


to  have  .ui  .ittorney  present  '  Two  hours 
Utter,  the  officers  emerged  Irom  the  interro- 
gation riKim  With  a  wniten  conlession  signed 
by  Miranda  At  the  top  ol  the  statement  was 
a  tv(>ed  paragraph  stating  that  the  conles- 
sion was  made  volunUirily.  without  threats 
or  promises  of  immunity  and  'with  full 
knowledge  of  my  legal  rights,  understanding 
.my  btateiiient  1  make  may  be  used  .igainsl 
me  ■ 

At  his  trial  before  a  jury,  the  wrttten  con- 
lession was  .idmltted  Into  evidence  over  the 
objection  of  delen.se  counsel,  and  the  officers 
testified  to  the  prior  oral  conlession  made 
bv  Miranda  durint;  the  Interrogation.  Miran- 
da was  ioiind  guilty  of  kidnaping  and  rape. 
He  was  sentenced  to  20  to  30  years'  Impris- 
onment on  e.tch  count,  the  sentences  to 
lun  concurrently.  On  appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arizona  held  that  Miranda's  con- 
stitutional rights  were  not  \  lolated  In  ob- 
taining the  conles.slon  and  affirmed  the  con- 
viction 1*8  Ariz  18.  401  P  2d  721  In  reach- 
ing its  tl«-clslon.  the  court  emphasized  heav- 
ily the  lact  that  Miranda  did  not  speclflcaUy 
request  counsel 

We    reverse     From    the    testimony    of    the 
officers  and  by  the  admission  of  respondent. 
It   Is  clear  that  Mlr.mda  was  not  in  any  way 
apprised    of    his    right    to    constilt    with    an 
.Ittorney    and    to    have    one    present    during 
the   interrogation,    nor   was   his   right  not   to 
he    compelled    to   incriminate   himself   effec- 
tuelv  protected  in  any  other  manner.  With- 
out these  warnings  the  statements  were  in- 
admissible   Tlie  mere  liict   that  he  signed  a 
statement  which  contained  a  typed-ln  clause 
.statliig  that  he  hiul  •full  knowledge"  of  his 
"legal   rights  '  doe.s  not   approach  the  know- 
ing and  Intelligent  waiver  required  to  relln- 
(lulsh    constitutional    rights     Cf.    Haynes   v. 
U'a.'i^iinsrfon.   373    US.    503,    512-513    (1963): 
Haley    v.    Ohio,    332    US,    596.    601     (1948^ 
(opinion   of   Mr,   Jt'.stice  Dotclas). 
No  760,      Vigncra  v.  New  York. 
Petitioner,  Michael  Vlgnera.  was  picked  up 
by  New  'Vork  police  on  October  14,  1960,  In 
connection     with     the    robbery    three    days 
earlier  of  a  Brooklyn  dress  shop.  They  took 
him    to    the    1 7th    Detective    Squad    head- 
quarters in  Manhattan.  Sometime  thereafter 
he  was  taken  to  the  66th  Detective  Squad. 
Fiiere   a   detective   questioned   Vlgnera   with 
respect    to    the    robbery.    Vlgnera    orally   ad- 
mitted   the    robbery    to    the    detective.    The 
detective    was    asked    on    cross-examination 
at  trial  by  oelense  counsel  whether  Vlgnera 
was   warned   at    Ills   right    to   counsel   before 
being  interrogated.  The  prosecution  objected 
to  the  rjuestlon  .md  the  trial  judge  sustained 
the    objection     Thus,    the    defense    was    pre- 
cluded irom  making  ,iny  showing  that  warn- 
ings had  not  been  civen.  While  at  the  66th 
Detective   Squad.   Vienera   was  identified   by 
the  store  ^)wner  and  a  saleslady  as  the  man 
who   robbed   the   dress   shop,   .At   about  3:00 
p  m     he    was    formally    arrested.    The    police 
theii     transported     him     to     still     another 
tallon      the     70th     Precinct     in     Brooklyn, 


Mlraiici.i  '.vas  also  convicted  in  a  separate 
trial  on  an  tmrelated  robbery  charge  not 
presented  here  .'or  review.  A  .--tatement  intro- 
liuced  at  that  trial  was  obtained  from  Mi- 
randa durine  the  same  interrogation  which 
resulted  in  the  conlession  involved  here.  At 
•:.e  robbery  trial,  one  officer  testified  that 
during  the  interroKatlon  he  did  not  tell  Mi- 
randa that  anything  he  said  would  be  held 
.igainst  him  or  'hat  he  could  consult  with 
an  attorney.  The  other  officer  stated  that 
they  had  both  •old  Miranda  that  anything 
he  said  would  be  tu^ed  against  him  and  that 
he  was  not  required  by  law  to  tell  them 
anything. 

'  ■  One  of  tl.e  officers  testified  that  he  read 
this  paragraph  to  Miranda  .Apparently,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  do  so  until  .tfter  Miranda 
had  cDnfes.sed  orally. 


"for  detention."  At  11:00  p.  m  Vlgnera  was 
questioned  by  an  assistant  district  attorney 
In  the  presence  of  a  hearing  reporter  who 
transcribed  the  questions  and  Vlgnera's  an- 
swers. This  verbatim  account  of  these  pro- 
ceedings contains  no  statement  of  any  warn- 
ings given  by  the  assistant  district  attorney. 
At  Vlgnera's  trial  on  a  charge  of  first  degree 
robbery,  the  detective  testified  as  to  the  oral 
confession.  The  transcription  ol  the  state- 
ment taken  was  also  introduced  m  evidence 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony,  the  trial 
judge  charged  the  jury  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  law  doesn't  say  that  the  conle.s,sion 
IS  void  or  invalidated  because  the  police  offi- 
cer didn't  advi.se  the  defendant  as  to  his 
rights.  Did  you  hear  what  I  said':'  I  am  tell- 
ing you  what  the  law  ol  the  .state  o:  Now 
York  is" 

Vlgnera  was  found  guilty  of  first  degree 
robbery.  He  was  subsequently  adjudged  a 
third-lelony  offender  and  seiitinced  to  ;H)  to 
UO  years'  imprisonment. '■''  The  conviction  was 
affirmed  without  opinion  by  the  .Appellate 
Division.  Second  Department  HI  A  D  2d 
752.  252  N.  Y.  .S  2d  lit.  ,uid  by  the  Court  of 
-Appeals,  also  without  opinion.  15  N,  Y.  2d 
970.  207  N.  E.  2d  527.  259  N  Y  S.  2d  857, 
remittitur  amended.  IG  N.  Y  2d  t>14.  209 
N  E.  2d  no.  261  N.  Y.  S.  2d  (15  In  argument 
to  the  Court  of  .Appeals,  the  State  contended 
that  Vlgnera  had  no  constitution;!!  right  to 
be  advised  of  his  right  to  counsel  or  his  jiriv- 
llege  against  self-incrimination 

We  reverse.  The  foreKolng  iiidicates  that 
Vignera  was  not  warned  of  any  of  hl.s  rights 
before  the  questioning  by  the  dfectlve  and 
by  the  assistant  district  ..ttorney.  No  otlier 
steps  were  taken  to  protect  these  rights.  Thus 
he  was  not  effectively  apprised  o!  his  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  (.)r  of  his  right  to  have 
counsel  present  and  his  statements  ,ire  in- 
admissible. 

No.  761.  Wv^torcr  v.  United  .Sfatr,': 
At  approximately  9:45  pm,  on  March  20, 
1963,  petitioner.  Carl  Calvin  Westover.  w.is 
arrested  by  local  jiolice  in  Kansa.s  City  as  a 
stispect  in  two  Kansas  City  robberies,  .A  re- 
port was  also  received  Irom  the  FBI  tli.a  he 
was  wanted  on  a  lelony  i  ii.ircc  in  C.iliforiila. 
The  local  authorities  took  him  to  a  police 
station  and  placed  him  iii  a  Une-up  on  the 
local  charges,  and  .it  .ibout  11 :45  p.  m.  he  was 
booked.  Kansas  City  police  iiiterroi^ated  West- 
over  on  the  night  of  his  .trrest  He  denied  any 
knowledge  of  criminal  activities.  The  next 
day  local  officers  interrogated  him  aeam 
throughout  the  morning.  .Shortly  before  .lOon 
they  informed  the  FBI  that  they  were 
through  interrogating  Westover  ,>nd  that  the 
FBI  could  proceed  to  interrogate  him  Tiiere 
is  nothing  in  the  record  lo  indicate  that 
Westover  v^'<is  ever  t;iven  any  warning  as  to 
his  rights  by  Icacal  police.  At  noon,  three 
special  agents  ol  the  FBI  continued  the  in- 
terrogation m  a  private  interview  room  ol 
the  Kansas  City  Police  Department  this  time 
With  respect  to  the  robbery  ol  .i  .--avings  and 
loan  association  and  ,i  hank  m  Sacramento. 
California.  .After  tv,-o  or  two  and  nne-lialf 
hoiu-s.  Westover  aicned  separate  coiilessions 
to  each  of  these  two  robberies  which  iiad  been 
prepared  by  one  of  the  agents  durins  the 
interrogation.  At  trial  one  of  the  agents  testi- 
fied, and  a  paragraph  on  each  ol  the  state- 
ments states,  that  the  .iKcnts  advised  West- 
over  that  he  did  not  have  to  make  a  state- 
ment, that  any  statenient  he  ir.ade  could  be 
used  against  lum.  and  that  lie  Ind  tlie  rittr.t 
to  see  an  attorney, 

Westover   was    tried    by   a   jury   in    tederal 


court  and  iMiivicted  ot  the  C.ilifornia  rob- 
beries. His  statements  '.vere  introduced  at 
trial.  He  was  .sentenced  lo  15  years'  imprison- 
ment on  eac-h  count,  the  sentences  to  run 
consecutively.  On  api>eal,  the  conviction 
was  affirmed" bv  the  Court  ot  Api>eals  lor  the 
Ninth   Circuit  '342  F,  2d  tiH4 

We  reverse  On  the  lacts  of  this  cuse  we 
cannot  find  that  Westover  knowiiiitly  and 
intelligently  waived  his  right  to  rem.iln  silent 
,iiid  his  right  to  consult  with  counsel  prior 
to  the  time  he  made  the  statement  '  .At  the 
itHie  the  FBI  iiKents  began  (luestlonlng  West- 
over,  he  had  been  in  cu.st,<Kty  lor  over  14 
hours  .iiid  ha<l  been  interrogated  at  length 
during  that  ])eriod  I  he  FBI  intern>g-atlon 
began  iiumedlalely  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  interrogation  i)y  Kansas  City  jxilice  and 
Wius  conducted  in  lot-al  police  headquarters, 
.•MUiough  the  two  law  enforcement  .aithori- 
tles  are  legally  distinct  and  the  crimes  lor 
which  they  interrogated  Westover  were  dif- 
ferent, the  impact  on  him  wfus  that  of  a 
continuous  period  of  (luestlonlng,  Tliere  is 
no  evidence  of  any  '.varning  itlven  jjrior  to 
ihe  FBI  interrogation  nor  Is  there  .iiiy  evi- 
dence of  ;in  articulated  waiver  ni  rights  alter 
the  FBI  commenced  their  inierrogatloii.  The 
record  slmplv  .sliows  that  the  defendant  did 
m  fact  conless  a  short  lime  aft<-r  being 
turned  over  to  the  FBI  ;olK)vving  interroga- 
lion  by  local  police  Despite  tlie  lact  that 
the  FBI  ,Lgents  i^ve  warnings  at  the  outset 
of  their  interview,  from  Westover's  [Xilnt  of 
',  lew  I  lie  warnings  came  at  the  end  of  the 
interrogation  jjrocess  In  these  circumstances 
.m  Intelligent  waiver  if  constitutional  rights 
cannot  be  assumed. 

We  do  not  suggest  th.it  law  enforcement 
authorities  are  precluded  from  questioning 
any  Individual  who  has  been  iield  lor  a 
j)erlod  of  time  by  other  authorities  and  In- 
terrogated by  them  without  appropriate 
warnings.  .A  different  case  v.'ould  be  [iresented 
if  an  accu,';ed  were  taken  into  custody  by 
the  second  authority,  removed  txith  in  time 
and  pl.\ce  from  his  original  surroundlnes, 
and  then  adequately  advised  of  his  rights 
,i.nd  Riven  an  opportunity  to  exercise  them 
But  here  the  FBI  lnterro;;atlon  was  con- 
ducted immediately  following  the  st,ate  in- 
terrogation in  the  same  police  station-  m 
the  same  compelling  .--urroundlngs  Tlius.  m 
obtaining  a  confessUm  from  Westover  'he 
Petieral  aiithCTitiPS  were  the  beneficiaries  of 
tlie  ijresstire  ..pplied  by  the  local  in-c-ustody 
interroizatlon.  In  these  circumstances  the 
i^'iviiig  of  warnings  alone  was  not  sufficient 
to  |)rotcct   the   privilege. 

No.  ,")84.  California  v  Stiuwt. 
In  the  course  of  investigating  .t  .series  of 
j)urse-snatch  robberies  in  which  one  of  the 
\-lctlms  had  died  of  injuries  intitcted  by  her 
as.sailant,  respondent.  Roy  .Allen  .Stewart,  was 
pointed  out  til  Ixjs  .Angeles  police  a.'  the  en- 
dorser "f  dividend  checks  taken  in  one  of 
the  robberies.  .At  about  7:15  p  m  .  .January 
:il.  1963.  police  officers  went  to  Stewart's 
iiuuse  and  arrested  him  One  of  the  officers 
asked  Sitw.irt  if  they  could  search  the  house, 
'o  which  he  replied.  '  CJo  ahead,"  The  .se.irch 
turned  up  vnrious  items  taken  irom  the  five 
robbery  victims.  At  the  time  of  Stewart's 
arrest,  police  also  arrested  Stewart's  '.vifc  and 
three  nther  persons  who  were   visiting   iiim. 


"•  Vignera  thereafter  successfully  attacked 
the  validity  of  one  of  the  prior  convictions. 
Vignera  w'wilkins.  Civ.  9901  iD.  C.  W.  D 
N.  Y  Dec.  31,  1961)  (unreported),  but  was 
then  resentenced  as  a  second-felony  offender 
to  the  same  term  of  imprisonment  as  the 
original  sentence.   R.  31-33, 


■  Tlie  failure  of  defense  counsel  to  object 
to  the  introduction  ol  the  confession  at  trial, 
noted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  empha- 
sized by  the  Solicitor  General,  does  not  pre- 
clude our  consideration  of  the  issue,  .Since 
the  trial  was  iield  pnor  to  our  decision  In  Es- 
rohcdo  and,  "i  cour.se.  prior  to  our  decision 
today  makms  the  objection  available,  the 
failure  to  object  at  trial  does  not  constitute  a 
waiver  of  the  claim.  See.  e.g..  United  Stat(  s 
rx  rrl.  Angrlrt  v.  f aw.  .333  F.  2d  12.  16  iC.  A. 
2d  Cir  1964  1.  ,:ff'd,  381  US,  G54  0965i  Cf. 
Zifjrm.  Inc.  v.  Unitrd  .States.  :il8  Its.  73.  78 
I  1943  I  . 
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Thesa  f>ur  were  Jailed  along  wUh  Stewart 
and  were  la!:err>ii{ated  Stewart  was  taken  to 
the  University  Station  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Dep«rtment  where  he  wa«  placed  in  a 
cell  Durum  the  next  five  days,  police  inter- 
rogated Stewart  i>n  nine  different  occasiuns 
Except  d'.inn>{  the  first  mterTi>t?atU>n  session. 
when  he  was  confronted  with  an  accusing 
witness  Stewart  was  is<ilated  with  his  Int^r- 
r'  igators 

During  the  ninth  interrogation  session. 
Stew  u-t  fVdmltted  that  he  had  ribbed  the 
deceased  and  statetl  that  tie  had  not  meant 
to  hurt  her  Police  then  brijoght  Siew-ut  be- 
fore a  magistrate  for  the  first  time  Since 
there  was  no  evidence  to  conne<rt  them  with 
any  crime  the  p>olice  then  released  the  other 
four   persons   arrested    with    him 

Nothing  in  the  record  speclrtcaUy  indicates 
whether  Stewart  w  us  'V  was  nivt  advised  of 
his  right  to  remain  silent  •■r  his  right  to 
counsel  In  a  number  of  instances,  however, 
the  interrogating  officers  were  a*hed  to  re- 
count everything  th.it  was  .salt!  during  the 
Interrogations  None  indicated  {hat  Stewart 
was   ever  advised  of   his   rights 

Stewart  was  charged  with  kidnapping  to 
commit  robbery  riipe.  and  murder  At  his 
trial,  traniicrlpts  of  the  first  interrogation 
and  the  confession  .it  the  la^t  interrogation 
were  IntrcKtaced  in  evidence  The  jury  found 
Ste*art  gtntty  of  robbery  .ind  first  degree 
murder  and  fixed  the  penalty  .is  death  On 
appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  re- 
versed 62  Cal  2d  571  400  P  2(1  97,  43  Cal. 
Rptr  201  It  held  that  under  this  Court's 
decision  m  Eicobedo.  Stewart  should  have 
been  advised  of  his  right  to  remain  silent 
and  of  his  right  to  counsel  and  that  it  would 
not  presume  in  the  face  of  a  silent  record 
that  the  police  advised  Stewart  off  his  rights  " 

We  afHrm  "'  In  dealing  with  custodial  inter- 
rogation, we  will  not  presume  that  a  de- 
fendant has  been  effectively  apprised  of  his 
nghta  and  that  his  privilege  against  self- 
incnmmation  has  been  adequately  safe- 
guarded m  a  record  that  does  not  show  that 
any  warnings  have  been  given  or  that  any 
effective  ilternatlve  has  been  employed  Nor 
can  a  knowing  and  mtelllgent  waiver  of  these 
rights  be  .issumed  on  a  slli-nt  record  Further- 
more Stewarts  steadfast  denial  i>f  the  alleged 
jffetxses  through  eight  of  the  nine  interroga- 
tions over  a  period  of  five  days  is  subject 
to  no  other  ccnstruction  Uian  that  he  waa 
ompelled  bv  persistent  interr-^gfttlon  to  forgo 
•us   Fifth   Amendment   privilege. 

Therefore,  iti  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going the  judgments  of  the  Sujireme  Court 
of  .\rizona  In  No  759.  of  the  New  York  Court 
■:  .\ppeals  m  No.  760,'  anci  of  tbe  Court  of 
.\ppeal5  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  m  No  761  are 
reversed  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of   CaJiroriUa   .rx  No    5U4  Is  atfiroied. 

It  I-.  io  ordered. 


Because  of  this  dlsp)osiUon  of  the  case. 
the  Callforni.i  Supreme  Court  did  not  reach 
the  claims  that  the  confession  was  coerced  by 
police  threat*  to  hold  his  ailing  wife  m  cus- 
-ody  until  he  confessed,  that  tJiere  was  no 
hearing  .vs  required  bv  Jackson  t  Dcino.  378 
U  S  368  I  1964  I  ind  that  -he  trial  Judge  gave 
.in  instruction  condemned  by  tbe  CallforrUa 
Supreme  Courts  Je<?islon  in  People  v  Mor.'ie. 
60  Ca;  2d  831  388  P  2d  33.  36  Cal  Rptr  201 
I  1964  I 

After  certiorari  was  grantedUn  this  case. 
respondent  moved  to  dlsnuss  on  the  tcrovind 
'hat  there  wavS  no  final  judgment  from  which 
the  State  cuuld  appeal  since  the  Judgment 
below  directed  that  he  be  retned.  In  the  event 
respondent  was  successful  In  Obtaining  an 
acquittal  on  retnal  however,  under  Califor- 
nia law  the  State  would  have  no  appeal  Sat- 
isfied that  in  these  circumstances  the  deci- 
sion below  constituted  a  final  jtidgment  un- 
der 28  L'  S  C  ;  1257  i  3  i  i  1964  ed  i .  we  demed 
the  motion.  383  U  S  903 


(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Nos 
759.  760,  761  and  584  October  term, 
19651 

Ernesto  a    MtHANOA,  PmrioNER,  759  i'   Statu 
or  .Arizona 
On    Writ    of    Certiorari    to    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
Michael    Vicnera.    PFrmoNER,    760    c     State 
or  New   York 
On    Writ    of    Certiorari    to    the    Court    of 
Appeals  of   the  State  of   New  York 
Carl    Calvin    Westover,    Petitioner.    761    v. 
United  States 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  Slates 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

State  or  Calipornia,  Petitioner.  584   v. 

Rot  .Allen  Stewart 
On    Writ    of    Certiorari    to    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Callfornlii. 

(June   13.   19661 

Mr  JrsTK'E  Clark,  dissenting  in  Nos  759. 
760  and  761.  and  concurring  m  result  lii 
No    584 

It  is  With  regret  that  I  Hnd  It  ne<-essary  Iaj 
write  111  these  cases  However.  I  .im  unable  to 
Join  the  majority  because  Its  opinion  goes 
too  far  on  too  little,  while  my  dissenting 
brethren  do  not  go  quite  far  enough.  Nor 
can  I  agree  with  the  Courts  criticism  of  the 
present  practices  of  police  and  investigatory 
iigencles  .is  to  custodial  interrogation.  The 
materials  It  refers  to  as  police  manuals  '  ' 
are,  as  I  read  them,  merely  writings  m  this 
field  by  professors  and  some  police  offlcers. 
Not  one  is  shown  by  the  record  here  to  be 
the  official  mauuul  of  any  police'department. 
much  less  In  universal  use  In  crime  detec- 
tion. M.Teover.  tlie  examples  i>f  police  bru- 
tality mentioned  by  the  Court  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions to  the  thousands  of  coses  that  ap- 
pei.r  every  year  la  the  law  reports  The 
police  agencies— all  the  way  from  municipal 
and  st^tc  forces  to  the  federal  bureaus — are 
responsible  for  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety  In  this  country  I  lun  proud  of  their 
efforts,  which  In  my  view  .are  not  fairly  char- 
actenzed  by  the  Courts  opinion. 
I 

The  ipse  dixif  of  the  majority  has  no 
support  In  our  c.ises  Indeed  the  Courts  ad- 
mits that  "we  might  not  find  the  defend- 
ants' st^itements  |  here  I  to  have  been  invol- 
untary  in   traditional   terms."   Ante.  p.   

In  short,  the  Court  has  added  more  to  the 
requirements  that  the  accused  Is  entitled 
to  consult  with  his  lawver  and  that  he  must 
be  given  the  traditional  warning  that  he 
may  remain  client  and  that  anything  that  he 
savs  mav  be  used  against  him.  Escobedo  v. 
//hnoi.v  378  US  478,  490-491  il964)  Now, 
the  Court  fashions  a  constitutional  rule  that 
the  police  may  engage  In  no  custodial  Inter- 
rogation without  ;vddltlonally  advising  the 
accused  that  he  has  a  right  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  presence  of  counsel  dur- 
ing interrogation  ,ind  that.  If  he  Ls  wUliout" 
funds,  that  counsel  will  be  furnished  him. 
When  at  any  point  during  .in  interrogation 
the  accused  i.eeks  affirmatively  or  Impliedly 
to  invoke  his  rights  ra  silence  or  counsel, 
interrogation  must  be  forgone  or  postponed. 
The  Court  further  holds  that  failure  to  follow 
the  new  procedures  requires  Inexorably  the 


'  E.  g.,  Inbau  and  Held.  Criminal  Interro- 
gation and  Confessions  il962):  OHara.  Fun- 
damentals of  Criminal  Interrogation  (1956); 
Diensteln,  Technics  for  the  Crime  Investi- 
gator I  1952  I  Mulbar,  Interrotr  itu^n  '1951': 
Kldd,  Police  Interrogation  (1940i 

.As  developed  by  my  Brother  Hari-an,  po5f , 
pp,  ,  . ,  such  cases,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  long-discredited  decision  In 
BTam  V  United  States.  168  U.S.  532  (1897). 
were  adequately  treated  in  terms  of  due 
process 


exclusion  of  any  statement  by  the  accused, 
as  well  as  the  fruits  thereof  Such  a  strict 
.■oiistltutional  >i)eiltlc  inserted  at  the  nerve 
center  of  crime  detection  may  well  kill  the 
patient  '  Since  there  Is  at  this  time  a  paucity 
of  liilormatlon  .iiul  .m  almost  total  lack  of 
empirical  knowU-dgp  on  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  reqv.lrcinents,  truly  compiirable  to 
thi«e  announced  by  the  majority,  1  would 
be  more  reetralned  lest  we  go  too  lar  too 
fast. 

ti 

Custodial  interrogation  has  long  been  re<-- 
ognlzed  .\s  undoubtedlv  .m  essential  tixil  m 
effective  law  enforcement  '  Haynes  v  H'a,s'i- 
lugton.  373  US.  503.  515  (1963)  Recognition 
of  this  fact  should  put  us  on  guard  against 
the  promulgation  of  doctrinaire  rules  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  where  the  Court  Ilnds  that 
"the  Constitution  has  prescribed"  it.s  hold- 
ing and  where  the  light  of  our  pa.st  cahes. 
Irom  Hopr  v  Utah.  110  U  S  574,  i  1884)  down 
to  Haynes  v.  Washington  supra,  .ire  to  the 
contr.ary  Indeed  even  m  Kscobfdo  the  Court 
never  hinted  that  an  ,iHirniatlve  '  \v,ilver" 
was  a  prerequisite  to  questioning:  that  the 
burden  of  proof  .is  to  waiver  w.us  on  the 
prosecution:  Uiat  the  presetue  of  coun.sel  - 
•ib.sent  a  waiver— during  interrogation  wivs 
required:  that  a  waiver  can  be  wtltulr.iv.n  at 
the  will  of  the  .iccused:  that  counsel  inu.st  ))e 
furnlslied  during  an  .iccusatorv  stage  :o  those 
unable  to  pay,  nor  that  admissions  .iiid 
exculpator  statements  are  ■conle.ssions.  "  To 
require  all  those  things  .it  one  gulp  should 
cause  the  Court  to  choke  ov'er  more  c.\.ses 
than  Crooker  v.  Ca/i;orTiia.  357  US  433 
(1958)  and  Cicenia  v  Lagay.  357  US  .=104 
(1958).    which    It    expressly    overrules    today 

The  rule  prior  xxj  today — as  .Mr  Justice 
Goldberg,  the  author  of  the  Court's  opinion 
In  Escobedo.  stated  it  in  Hoi/nc!  v.  H'a.s^ii/ip- 
fon — depended  upon  "a  totality  ol  circum- 
stances evidencing  an  Involuntary  ad- 
mission of  guilt."  373  US.  at  514  And  he 
concluded : 


'The  Court  points  to  England.  Scotland. 
Ceylon  and  India  .is  having  equally  rigid 
rules     .As    my    Brother    Harlan    points    out, 

po.sf,   pp.   .   the  Court   Is  mistaken 

m  this  regard,  for  It  overlooks  counterbal- 
ancing prosecutorial  advantages.  Moreover. 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Invesilg.uioii  do  not  .ippe.ir  trom  the  Solic- 
itor General'.^  If-tter    .mri  .  pp    .    'o 

be  as  strict  as  those  Imposed  today  In  a 
least  two  respects:  di  The  offer  of  coun- 
sel is  articulated  only  as  "a  right  to  coun- 
sel"": nothing  is  said  about  a  right  to  have 
counsel  present  at  the  custodial  interroga- 
tion (See  also  the  examples  cited  by  the 
Solicitor  General.  IV'cUorcr  v.  United  States. 
342  P  2d  684.  685  (1965)  (""right  to  consult 
counsel""):  Jackson  v.  United  States.  337  F 
2d  136.  138  (1964)  (accused  "entitled  to  an 
attorney""!  ■  Ii.Ue«Hl  thf  pr.o  tice  ;?  that 
whenever  the  suspect  "decides  that  he  wishes 
to  consult  counsel  before  making  a  state- 
ment, the  Interview  is  terminated  at  that 
point  .  .  When  counsel  .ippears  m  person. 
he  Is  permitted  to  confer  with  his  client  in 
private  "  This  clearly  Indicates  that  the  FBI 
does  not  warn  that  counsel  may  be  present 
during  custodial  uiterrogallon.  (2)  The  Solic- 
itor Generar.s  letter  states:  "(Tlhose  who 
have  been  arrested  for  an  offense  under  FBI 
Jurisdiction,  or  whose  arrest  is  contem- 
plated following  the  interview.  |  are  advised] 
of  a  right  to  ;re«  counsel  if  they  are  unable 
to  pay.  and  the  availability  of  such  counsel 
from  the  Judge  ""  So  phrased,  this  warning 
does  not  Indicate  that  the  agent  will  secure 
counsel.  Rather,  the  .statement  may  well  be 
Interp.-eted  by  the  suspect  to  mean  that  the 
burden  Is  placed  upon  himself  and  that  he 
may  have  -counsel  appointed  only  when 
brought  before  the  Judge  or  at  trial — but 
not  at  custodial  Interrogation,  .As  I  view  the 
FBI  practice,  it  is  not  as  broad  lis  the  one 
laid   down   today   bv   the   Court, 
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"Of  course,  detection  and  soUitlon  of  crime 
Is.  at  best,  a  difficult  and  arduous  task  re- 
quiring determination  and  persistence  on 
the  part  of  all  responsible  offlcers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  law  enforcement  And.  cer- 
uilnly.  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all 
interrogation  of  witnesses  and  suspects  Is 
impermissible.  Such  questioning  is  undoubt- 
edly an  essential  tool  in  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. Tlie  line  between  proper  and  permls- 
•sible  police  conduct  and  techniques  and 
methods  offen.sue  to  due  procese  Is.  at  best, 
:i  difficult  one  to  draw,  particularly  In  cases 
such  ius  this  where  It  Is  necessary  to  make 
line  judgment-s  as  to  the  effect  of  psychologi- 
cally coercive  pressures  and  Inducement  on 
the  mind  and  will  of  an  acctised.  ,  .  .  We 
are  here  impelled  to  the  conclusion,  from  .all 
of  the  facts  presented,  that  the  bounds  of 
due  process  liavc  been  exceeded,"  Id.,  at  515. 

m 

I  would  continue  to  follow  that  rule  Un- 
der the  "totality  of  circumstances"'  rule  of 
wlilch  my  Brother  Goldberg  :,ix)ke  in  Haynes 
I  would  consider  in  e.ach  case  whether  the 
police  officer  prior  to  custodial  interrogation 
.idded  the  v^-arnlng  that  the  suspect  might 
have  counsel  present  at  the  Interrogation 
.md.  further,  th.it  a  court  would  appoint  one 
.tt  hi.s  request  if  he  was  too  poor  to  employ 
coun.sel  In  the  .ib.sence  of  warnings,  the  bur- 
den would  be  on  the  State  to  jjrove  that 
counsel  wivs  knowingly  and  intelligently 
waived  or  that  m  the  unallty  of  the  circum- 
stances, including  the  failure  to  give  the 
necessary  warning.s,  the  confession  was  clear- 
ly voluntary. 

Rather  than  employing  the  arbitrary  fifth 
Amendment  rule  '  which  the  Court  lays 
down  1  would  lollow  the  more  pliable  dic- 
•,ites  of  Due  Prix-pss  Clauses  of  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  .Ainendnients  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  administering  and  which  we 
know  from  our  cases  .ire  effective  instru- 
ments in  protecting  persons  in  jxilice  cus- 
tody. In  tills  way  we  would  not  be  acting  in 
the  Clark  nor  m  one  full  .sweep  changing  the 
traditional  rules  of  custodial  Interrogation 
•A-hich  this  Court  has  for  so  long  recognized 
as  a  Justifiable  and  proper  tool  in  balancing 
individual  rights  against  the  rights  of  .society. 
It  will  l)e  soon  enough  to  go  further  when  we 
,ire  able  to  appraise  with  somewhat  better 
•iccuracy  the  effect  of  such  a  holding, 

I  would  affirm  the  convictions  In  Miranda 
V  .Arizona.  No.  759;  Vignera  v.  New  York.  No. 
760,  and  Westover  v.  United  States,  No,  761, 
In  each  of  those  cases  I  find  from  the  clr- 
■umstances  no  warrant  for  reversal.  In  Cal- 
.tornia  v,  Steieart,  No.  584.  I  would  dismiss 
the  writ  of  certiorari  for  want  of  a  final 
■udgment.  28  U.S  C.  S  1257(31  il964);  but  If 
he  merits  are  to  be  reached  I  would  affirm 
on  the  ccround  that  the  State  failed  to  fiUfill 
;ts  burden,  in  the  .ibsence  of  a  showing  that 
.ipproprlate  warnings  were  given,  of  proving 
i  waiver  or  a  totality  of  circumstances  show- 
mc  voluntariness.  .Should  there  be  a  retrial, 
I  would  leave  the  State  free  to  attempt  to 
;>rove  these  elements. 

Supreme  Court   of   the  United  States,  Nos, 
759,  760,  761,  and  584,  October  Term.  1965] 
Ernfsto  A,  Miranda,  PrriTiONER,  759  r.  State 
(^F  Arizona 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  .State  of  Arizona, 

Michael    Vignera.    Pftttioner,    760    r.    New 
York 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
;>eals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 


'  In  my  view  there  is  "no  significant  sup- 
port" In  our  c.ose.s  for  the  holding  of  the  Court 
today  that  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege. 
m  effect,  forbids  custodial  Interrogation,  For 
a  discussion  of  this  point  see  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  my  Brother  WHi"rE,  post,  pp. , 


Carl    Calvin   Westover,    Petitioner,    761    r. 
United  States 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 

State  of  California,  Petitioner,  584  r.  Hoy 
Allen  Stf.wart 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  California, 

I  June  13,  19661 

Mr.  Ji'STKE  Harlan,  whom  Mr.  Ji'stue 
Stewart  and  Mr,  Ji-.stk  e  White  join,  dis- 
senting, 

I  believe  the  deci.sion  of  the  Court  repre- 
sents |K)or  constitutional  law  and  entails 
harmful  consequences  lor  the  country  Lit 
large.  How  serious  these  consequences  iniiy 
prove  to  be  only  time  can  tell  But  the  Ijar-lc 
flaws  in  the  Court"h  justification  s-eem  to  me 
readily  apparent  now  once  all  sides  of  the 
problem   are  considered. 

I.  INTRont'CTION 

At  the  outset,  it  is  well  to  note  exactly 
what  is  required  by  the  Court's  new  constitu- 
tional code  of  rules  tor  conles.'^lons.  The  lore- 
most  requirement,  upon  which  later  ;idmls- 
slblllty  of  a  confession  depends,  is  that  a 
lourfold  warning  be  gi\en  to  a  jjer-^on  in 
custody  before  he  is  questioned:  namely, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  ;-ilent,  that 
anything  he  says  may  be  used  acainst  him, 
that  he  has  a  rl-eht  to  have  present  an  at- 
torney during  the  questioning,  and  that  if 
indigent  he  has  a  right  to  a  'awyer  without 
charge.  To  lorgo  these  rights,  some  affirma- 
tive statement  of  rejection  is  seemingly  re- 
quired, and  threats,  tricks,  or  cajolings  to 
obtain  this  waiver  .ire  lorbidden.  It  tiefore 
or  during  questlonlutt  the  svispect  .seeks  to 
invoke  his  ri)?ht  to  remain  silent,  interroija- 
tlon  must  be  lorgone  or  cea,^e;  a  request  lor 
counsel  brings  about  the  same  result  until  ;i 
lawyer  is  procured.  Finally,  there  are  a  mis- 
cellany of  minor  directives,  l(jr  example,  the 
burden  of  proof  of  waiver  is  on  the  State. 
admissions  and  exculijatory  statements  are 
treated  Just  like  confessions,  withdrawal  of 
a  waiver  is  always  jjermitted,  and  so  forth. 
While  the  tine  points  of  this  scheme  are 
far  less  clear  than  the  Court  ;idmits,  the 
tenor  is  quite  apparent,  The  new  rules  are 
not  designed  to  guard  :igalnst  police  brutal- 
ity or  other  unmistakably  banned  forms  of 
coercion.  Tliose  who  use  third-degree  tactics 
and  deny  them  in  court  .sre  eqii.Uly  able  and 
destined  to  lie  as  skillfully  about  warnings 
and  waivers.  Rather,  the  thrust  of  the  nev 
rules  is  to  negate  all  ijressurea,  to  reinforce 
the  nervous  or  ignorant  ,-uspect,  and  ulti- 
mately to  discourage  .iny  confession  at  .ill. 
The  aim  in  short  is  toward  ""vohmtarlness" 
in  a  Utopian  sense,  or  to  view  it  Irom  a  dif- 
ferent angle,  voluntariness  with  .i  vene- 
geance. 

To  incorporate  this  notion  into  the  Con- 
stitution requires  a  strained  reading  oi  jils- 
tory  and  precedent  and  a  disregard  of  the 
very  pragmatic  concerns  that  alone  m.iy  on 
occasion  justify  such  strains,  I  believe  that 
reasoned  examination  will  show  that  the 
Due  Process  Clauses  provide  an  adequate  tool 
for  coping  with  confessions  arid  that,  even 
if  the  Fifth  .Amendment  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  be  invoked,  its  jjrecedent.^ 
taken  as  a  whole  do  not  sustain  the  present 
rules.  Viewed  as  a  choice  based  on  jnire  j;oI- 
icy,  these  new  rules  prove  to  be  a  highly 
debatable  if  not  one-sided  appraisal  of  the 
competing  interests,  imposed  over  widespread 
objection,  at  the  very  time  when  Judicial  re- 
straint is  most  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances. 


'  My  discussion  in  this  opinion  is  directed 
to  the  main  questions  decided  by  the  Court 
and  necessary  to  its  decision:  in  ignoring 
some  of  the  collateral  points,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  agreement. 


II,    constitutional    i'RF.MISES 

It  is  most  fitting  to  becln  an  inquiry  Into 
the  constitutional  precedents  by  surveying 
tlie  limits  on  conles.sions  the  Court  has 
evolved  under  the  Due  Prin'pss  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  .Amendment  This  is  .so  liecause 
these  c;i-ses  show  that  there  exists  ,t  workable 
and  effective  means  of  dealing  with  confes- 
sions in  a  judicial  m. inner:  ber.iiise  the  causes 
iire  a  baseline  Irom  v^'hlch  the  Court  now  de- 
parts and  so  serve  to  ineasiire  the  .ictual  ;us 
oj)pased  to  the  j)rofessed  distance  it  travels: 
and  because  examination  of  them  hel[)s  re- 
veal how  the  Court  has  coasted  into  it.';  pres- 
ent position. 

Tlie  earliest  confession  cases  In  this  Court 
emerged  irom  federal  [)r<>secutlons  and  were 
settled  on  .i  nonconstltutlonal  basis,  tlie 
Court  adopting  the  common-law  rule  tliat 
the  absence  of  inducements,  promises,  ;ind 
threats  mafie  .i  confession  voluntary  and 
.ndml.ssible  Ilopt  v.  Uta)i  110  U.S  f,74:  Pierre 
v.  United  States.  160  US  ;i55  While  a  later 
ca.se  said  the  FMftli  .Amendment  privilege 
controlled  adml.sslbility,  this  jjropositlon  was 
not  Itself  developed  In  subsequent  decisions  - 
The  Court  did,  however,  lieighten  the  test 
of  adnilssibilltv  in  federal  trials  to  one  of 
vohint.irlness  ""m  lact,"'  Wan  v.  United  Stnti  '■ 
266  U.S  1,  14  (quoted,  ante  p,  24),  and  then 
by  and  large  left  federal  judges  to  apjilv  the 
same  standards  the  Court  began  to  derive 
in  ,1  .-trlng  of  state  court  ca.ses 

This  new  line  of  declsloiis,  testii:c  adm!,ssl- 
billtv  by  the  Due  Process  Clause  began  Ui 
19:',6  witli  rirnu-n  v  Mi^si'-sippi ,  297  US  278, 
and  must  now  embrace  snmewliat  more  ihan 
30  full  opinions  of  the  Court  While  the 
voluntariness  rubric  was  repeated  in  many 
lii.Mances,  e.g..  Lyo'K  v  Oklahnmri.  322  US, 
596,  the  Court  never  pinned  It  down  to  a 
single  meaning  but  on  the  contrary  Infused 
It  with  a  number  of  different  values  To  travel 
quickly  over  the  main  themes,  there  was  an 
initial  emphasis  on  reliability,  e  g..  Ward  v. 
Texas.  316  U.S.  547.  supplemented  by  concern 
'•ver  the  legality  and  fairness  of  the  jKiIice 
practices,  e.g..  Asheraft  v,  Tennes'iee.  ;<22  US 
143,  in  an  ""accusatorial"  svstem  of  law  en- 
forcement. Watts  v,  Indiana.  338  US,  49,  54, 
and  eventually  by  close  attention  to  the  :n- 
dividuaTs  state  of  mind  and  capacity  for 
effective  choice,  e.g..  Gallegos  v,  Cr>U>rad-rt. 
:i70  U  S.  49.  The  outcome  was  a  continuing  re- 
evaluation  on  the  facts  of  each  case  rif  hmr 
much  pressure  on  the  suspect  was  permissi- 
ble.* 


The  (  ase  w'-..s  Hiam  v  Uiiifid  States.  168 
U.S.  532  I  quoted,  ante,  p  23  i .  Its  historical 
premises  were  afterwards  disproved  by  Wie- 
incjre.  who  concluded  "thrit  no  a,ssertlons 
could  be  more  unfounded."  3  Wicmrire,  Evi- 
dence ^823,  at  250,  n.  5  1 3d  ed  1940i.  The 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Caruinan.  342  U.S 
:<6.  41,  declined  to  chose  betw'een  rira7n  and 
Wigmore,  and  Stein  v,  Neir  York.  346  U.S  1,S6. 
191.  n.  35.  ca.st  further  doubt  on  I'.ram  There 
are,  liovi.'ever,  several  Court  opinions  whlcli 
lussume  in  dicta  the  relevance  of  the  Fiftli 
.Amendment  jirivilege  to  confe,s,slons,  Biirdeau 
V.  McDcieell.  256  U.S.  465.  475:  see  Stiotireil 
MIg.  Co.  v.  United  States.  371  US.  341,  :i47. 
On  Bram  and  the  federal  conlesslon  cases 
L'enerallv.  see  Developments  in  the  Law — 
Confessions,  79  Harv,  L,  Rev.  935.  959-961 
( 1966). 

Comment.  31  U.  Chi.  L  Rev.  313  A.-  n  1 
(  19641.  states  that  by  the  1963  Term  33  state 
coerced  confession  cases  had  been  decided  by 
this  Court,  apart  from  per  evriams.  Spano  v 
Ncv  York.  360  U.S,  315,  321,  n.  2.  collects  28 
cases 

'Bator  ^:  Vorenbere.  Arrest,  Detention.  In- 
terrogation and  the  Right  to  Coun.sel.  66  Col. 
L.  Rev.  62.  73  (1966i:  "In  fact  'he  concept 
of  involuntarlncss  seems  to  be  used  by  the 
court-s  iis  ;.  shorthand   to   refer   'o   tiractlccs 
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Among  the  criteria  oft*ii  taken  Into  ac- 
count were  threats  or  imminent  daxiger.  eg. 
Payne  v  Arkansas.  .156  U  3  560.  physical  dep- 
rivations such  aa  Uck  of  sleep  or  food.  eg.. 
Reck  V  Pate,  367  US  433.  repeated  or  ex- 
tended interrogation,  eg.  Chambers  v  Flor- 
ida. 309  U  S  227.  Umlt«  on  access  to  counsel 
or  friends,  Crooker  v  Califumia.  357  U  S  433; 
Cicenia  v  Lagay  357  US  504.  length  and 
Illegality  of  detention  under  sUte  law,  eg., 
Haynes  v  Washington  373  VS  503,  and  In- 
dividual weakness  or  incapacities.  Lynurnn  v. 
llhnois.  372  US  528.  Apart  from  direct  physi- 
cal coercion,  however,  no  single  default  or 
flxed  combination  of  them  ^iiarauteed  ex- 
clufilon.  and  synopses  of  the  cases  would 
serve  little  use  because  of  the  overall  gauge 
has  been  steadily  changing,  usually  in  the 
direction  of  restricting  admissibility  But  to 
mark  just  what  point  had  been  reached  be- 
fore the  Court  jumped  tne  rails  In  E'icobedo 
V.  lUinoi.-^.  378  U  S  478.  U  is  worth  capsullz- 
mg  the  then-recent  caee  of  Haynes  v  IVa^/i- 
ington.  373  US.  573  There.  Haynes  had  been 
held  some  16  or  more  hours  m  violation  of 
state  law  before  signing  the  disputed  confea- 
.sion,  had  received  no  warnings  >f  a.uy  kind, 
ind  despite  requests  had  been  refused  .iccesa 
to  his  wife  or  to  counsel,  the  police  Indicat- 
ing rhat  access  would  be  .Ulowed  .ifter  a  con- 
fession amph.islzlng  especially  tills  last  in- 
ducement fwid  rejecting  some  contrary  in- 
dicia of  voluntariness,  the  Court  In  a  5-to-4 
decision  held  the  confeselun  inadnUsslble. 

There  are  several  relevant  lessons  to  be 
drawn  Irom  this  L'onsiitutlon4l  history.  The 
nrst  is  that  with  over  25  yearn  of  precedent 
the  Court  has  developed  an  elabor.ite 
sophlstic:»te<l.  and  sensitive  approach  to  .id- 
misslblllty  if  ^onlesslons  It  it  "Judicial"  in 
Its  treatment  of  one  case  at  t  time,  see 
Culombe  v  Corinecnci/f  367  US  .568.  635 
I  concurring  opinion  M  The  Chief  JnsTict  i 
flexible  .n;  its  ability  to  respond  to  the  endless 
mutations  if  fact  presented.  »nd  ever  more 
i.imlllar  "-o  the  lower  courts  Of  i-ourse,  strict 
.•ert-alniy  is  not  obtained  in  this  developing 
pr'3cesfi,  but  this  is  often  so  with  conslltti- 
tional  principles,  .ind  disagreement  is  usually 
i-onflned  to  that  borderland  of  close  cases 
where  it  matters  :ea«t. 

rhe  second  point  is  that  iij  practice  and 
trom  Time  to  time  in  principle. I  the  Court  has 
iiwen  .imple  r^cognitxin  to  ■.o<lelys  interest 
in  suspect  qui'sUonmg  as  .m  instrument  of 
law  enforceme.Tt  Cises  countenancing  quite 
significant  pressures  can  be  cited  without 
dimculty  '  and  the  lower  oourts  may  often 
have  been  vet  more  tolerant  Of  rourse  the 
limitations  imposed  texlay  were  rejected  by 
necessary  impllcatlqn  in  case  ftfter  case,  the 
right  to  warniny;s  having  t>eerf  expUcltlv  re- 
buffed in  this  Court  manv  vears  igo  Pnxcera 
V  L'Kited  States.  223  U  S  303:  Wilson  v. 
United  States.  16J  U  3  613  As  recently  as 
Haynea  \.  Washington.  373  U  6  503.  515.  the 
Court  openly  acknowledged  that  questioning 
of  witnesses  and  suspects  is  loidoubtedly  ,xi\ 
essential  tool  m  eflectlve  law  enforcement  " 
A.  Lord  Crooker  v  Ca/i|ornia.  337  U  S  433.  441. 


which  are  repellent  to  ciMlized  ~tiiidards  >•( 
decency  or  which  under  the  circumstances, 
.ire  thought  to  apply  a  degree  of  pressure  to 
.in  Individual  which  unfairly  impairs  his  c-i- 
pacity  'o  make  a  ratinnal  choice  '  See  Her- 
man. The  Supreme  Court  and  Restrictions  on 
Poilce  liiterripgatlon.  25  Ohio  St.  L  J  449. 
452  458  1064  i  .  Developments,  ^upra.  n.  2,  at 
•:i64-984.         t. 

See  "^he  ci-ses  synopsized  in  Herman, 
■•apra.  n  4.  at  456.  nn.  36^39  One  not  too 
distant  example  is  Sfrob.V  v  Califomta.  343 
US  181.  in  which  the  suspect  was  kicked 
and  threatened  after  his  irrest.  questioned 
a  little  later  for  two  hours,  tnd  Isolated  from 
a  lawyer  Tying  to  see  him.  the  resulting 
confession  was  held  admissible. 


Finally  the  cases'  disclose  that  the 
lasiguage  in  many  of  the  opinions  overstates 
the  actual  course  of  decision  It  has  been  said. 
for  example  that  .iii  admissible  confession 
must  t>e  made  i)y  the  suspect  "In  the  un- 
fettered exercise  of  his  own  will."  Malloy  v 
Hiigari  178  U  S  1.8.  and  that  a  prisoner 
IS  not  to  be  made  the  deluded  instrument 
of  his  iwn  conviction.'  "  Culo7nt>e  v  Connec- 
t.cut.  J67  U  S  568.  581  i  i=Yankfurter.  J  ,  an- 
nouncing the  Court's  Judgment  and  an  opin- 
ion i  Tliough  often  repeated,  such  principles 
are  rarely  observed  in  full  measure  Even  the 
word  'voluntary'  m.iy  b?  ileemed  somewhat 
misleading,  especially  when  one  considers 
miny  >t  the  ct)nfe.ssl,wis  that  have  been 
brought  under  its  umbrella  See  r  g  .  'Htpra 
n  5  The  tendency  to  overstate  may  be  laid 
in  part  to  the  rLigraiit  lacts  often  before  the 
Court,  but  in  ill  events  one  must  recognize 
how  It  has  tempered  :\ttltudes  md  lent  some 
color  of  authority  to  the  .ipproach  now  taken 
oy  the  Court. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Court's  asserted  re- 
liance on  the  Fifth  Amendment,  an  .ipproach 
which  I  rrankly  regard  as  a  trompe  I'oeil  The 
Court's  opinion  in  my  Mew  reveals  no  ide- 
quate  bivsis  for  extending  the  Fifth  .Aniend- 
ments  privilege  igalnst  self-incrimination 
to  the  jHillc-e  .-.tatlon  Far  more  important  it 
falls  to  show  -.hat  the  Court's  new  rules  ire 
well  sup;K)rted.  let  .ilone  compell€Kl,  by  tlfth 
.^xnendment  precedents  Instead,  the  new 
rules  ictually  derive  from  quotation  and 
.malogy  drawn  from  iirecedents  under  the 
Sixth  Amendment  which  should  properly 
have  no  be.irlnK  on  i)ollce  interrogation. 

The  Court'.s  openint;  i.xmtentlon  that  the 
Fifth  .\mendment  governs  police  station 
i-^onlesslons.  is  perhavw  not  an  impermissible 
exteniaon  of  the  law  hut  it  has  little  to  com- 
mend Itself  in  the  present  i-lrctimstances  His- 
torically, the  privileue  .wriun.st  self-mcnml- 
natlon  did  not  bear  it  all  on  the  use  of  extra- 
legal confessions,  for  which  distinct  stand- 
ards evolved;  indeed  'the  'iistory  of  the  two 
principles  is  wide  apiu-t,  differing  by  one  hun- 
dred years  in  origin,  .ind  derived  tlirough 
separate  lines  of  precedents  "  8  WIgmore. 

Evidence  5  J266,  at  401  ( McNaughton  rev 
1961  I  Practice  under  the  two  doctrines  has 
.ilso  differed  in  a  number  of  Important  re- 
spects Bv^n  those  who  would  readily  en- 
large the  privilege  must  concede  some  lln- 
iriustlc  dlfflcuUies  -vlnce  the  Fifth  .Amend- 
ment m  terms  proscribes  only  compelling  any 
;,)erson  in  mv  criminal  ciise  to  be  a  witness 
.u^lnst  himself  "  Cf  Kamlsar.  Equal  Justice 
in  The  Oatehouses  md  Mansions  of  .^merlc.in 
Crimin.il  PriK-edure  in  Crunlnul  Justice  in 
Our  nine  J5   26     1965 1 

Thouich  weighty.  I  do  not  ^ay  rhe^e  points 
and  irrular  ones  are  conclusive  for  is  the 
Court  reiterates  the  privilege  r-mbodles  basic 
principles  always  capable  of  expansion  Cer- 
tainly 'he  privilege  does  represent  a  pr(.>tec- 
tlve  concern  for  'he  -ucused  .ind  an  em- 
phasis upon  accusatorial  rather  than  inquisi- 
torial values  in  law  enforcement,  although 
this  :s  similarly  true  of  other  limitations  such 
.\s  the  grand  jviry  requirement  and  the  rea- 
sonable doubt  standard    .Accusatorial  values, 


.\mong  the  examples  given  In  8  WlgTiiore. 
Evidence  *  2266,  at  401  i  McNaughton  rev. 
1961).  .ve  these  the  privilege  applies  to  any 
witness,  civil  or  criminal,  but  the  confession 
rule  protects  only  criminal  defendants;  the 
privilege  deals  only  with  compulsion,  while 
the  confession  rule  may  exclude  statements 
obtained  by  trick  or  promise;  and  where  the 
privilege  has  been  nullified — as  by  'he  Eng- 
lish Bankruptcy  Act — the  confession  rule 
may  still  (Tperat« 

.Additionally,  there  are  precedents  and 
even  historical  irguments  (hat  can  be  .ar- 
rayed in  favor  of  bringing  extra-legal  ques- 
tioning within  the  privilege.  See  generally 
Magulre.  Evidence  of  Guilt  5  2  03.  at  15-16 
I  lass  I . 


however,  have  openly  been  absorbed  into  the 
due  pr<x-ess  stuidard  governing  ct>nteBslons: 
this  indeed  i&  .vhy  at  present  the  kiu-shlp  of 
the  two  rules  | governing  t^onlesslons  .lUd 
self-incrlmlnatKin  I  is  too  .ipparent  for  de- 
nial MoCormick  Evidence  155  i  19541  Since 
exten.slon  of  the  jpnerul  principle  has  already 
cxrcurred,  to  insist  that  the  privile«e  applies 
,\s  such  serves  only  to  carry  over  inapposite 
historical  details  .md  engaging  rhetoric  and 
to  obscure  the  policy  choices  to  tw  made  in 
regulating  confessions 

Having  decided  that  the  Fifth  .Amendment 
privilege  does  ipply  in  the  ]>ollce  .station,  the 
Court  reveals  that  the  privilege  imposes  more 
exacting  restrlrtlons  tli.m  does  the  Four- 
teenth .Amendment's  voluntarine.ss  test  It 
then  emeryes  trom  a  discussion  of  f.scobcdo 
that  the  Fifth  .Amendment  requires  for  an 
admissible  confession  that  it  be  given  by  one 
distinctly  .iware  of  his  right  not  to  Npeak  .inci 
shielded  from  the  compelling  atmosphere" 
of  interrogation  .See  ariff.  pp  27-28  From 
these  key  premises,  the  Court  tinally  develops 
the  safeguards  of  warning,  counsel,  and  so 
forth  I  do  not  believe  these  premises  are 
sustained  by  precedents  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment " 

Tne  more  important  premUe  is  'iKit  pre.s- 
sure  on  the  suspect  must  be  eliminated 
though  It  be  only  the  subtle  Influence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  surroundings  rhe  Fifth 
Amendment.  however,  has  never  !)een 
thought  to  lorbld  all  pressure  to  incriminate 
one's  self  in  the  situation  covered  by  It  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  lieen  held'that  t.illure  tc 
incrimmat?  one's  self  can  result  m  denial  of 
removal  of  one's  case  from  state  'o  federal 
court,  Maryland  1  Soper.  270  US  9;  in  re- 
fusal of  a  military  commission,  Orloti  v  IV'i.'- 
loughby.  345  US  83;  m  denial  of  a  discharge 
In  bankruptcy.  Kaufman  v  Hunritz.  176  F 
2d  210:  and  in  numerous  other  .idverse  con- 
sequences See  8  Wlgmore  Evidence  '  2272. 
\t  440  444  n  17  i  McNaughUin  rrv  19611. 
Magulre.  Evidence  oi  Guilt  §  2  062  iI959> 
This  IS  not  to  say  that  short  of  jail  or  tor- 
ture any  .sanction  Is  permissible  m  .i.ny  rase 
pollcv  and  history  .dike  in.iy  imjxwe  .'harp 
limits  .See  e  g..  Griffin  v.  California.  .180  US. 
609  However,  the  Covirfs  unspoken  assump- 
tion that  any  pressure  violates  the  privilege 
Is  not  supported  'iv  the  precedents  and  It  has 
failed  to  show  whv  the  Filth  .Amendment 
prohibits  that  rel.i lively  inild  pressure  'he 
Due  Process  Clause  permits 

rhe  Court  appears  .sinularly  wrong  in 
thinking  that  precise  knowledge  of  .'ue's 
rights  IS  .1  .^ttled  prerequisite  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  loss  of  its  protec- 
tions .A  number  of  lower  federal  court  cases 
have  held  that  irrand  Jury  witnesses  need  not 
alwavs  be  warned  of  their  privilege,  r.  a. 
United  State:  v  Scully.  225  F  2d  113.  lie. 
.vnd  Wlgmore  ^tates  this  to  be  the  better  rule 
for  'rial  witnesses  See  H  Wlgmore.  Evidence 
?  2269  (McNaughton  rev.  19611  Cf  Henry  v 
.Vilsis'ippi.  379  US  443.  451  452  ( waiver  of 
constitutional  rights  by  counsel  despite  de- 


•  This,  of  course,  is  implicit  m  the  Court's 
Introductory  announcement  that  "Io|ur  de- 
cision in  Malloy  v.  llogan.  378  US.  1  (1964) 
.extending  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilece  to 
the  StatesI  necessitates  a,n  examination  of 
the  scope  of  the  privilege  in  state  cases  as 
well"  Ante,  p  25  It  is  al.so  inconsistent  with 
Malloy  Itself,  m  which  exten.sion  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  .states  rest-ed  in  part  on 
the  view  that  the  Due  Process  Clause  restric- 
tion on  state  confessions  lias  in  recent  vears 
been  "the  same  standard"  as  that  imposed 
In  federal  prosecution  assertedly  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  378  US,  at  7. 

•I  liy  aside  Escobcdo  Itself:  It  contains  no 
reasoning  'ir  pven  seneral  conclusion  ad- 
dressed to  the  Fifth  .Amendment  and  indeed 
Its  citation  In  this  regard  seems  surprising  In 
view  of  F^cobedo's  primary  reliance  on  the 
Sixth  Amendment 
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fendant's  ignorance  held  allowable) .  No  Fifth 
.Amendment  precedent  is  cited  for  the  Court's 
contrary  view  There  might  of  course  be  rea- 
.-*)ns  .ipart  iruin  Fifth  Amendment  precedent 
lor  requiring  wi.rning  t>r  any  other  safeguard 
on  questioning  ')ut  that  Is  a  dliTerent  in.itter 
entirely.  See  intra,  pp.   13-15 

.A  1  losing  word  must  be  said  about  the 
.A.sslstance  of  Counsel  Clause  of  the  Sixth 
.Amendment,  which  is  never  expressly  relied 
on  by  the  Court  but  wh<ise  judicial  prece- 
(lent.s  ttirn  out  to  be  linchpins  of  the  con- 
fession rules  .innounced  today.  To  support  Its 
requirement  i->f  a  knowing  and  Intelligent 
Wiiiver.  'he  Covin  rites  to  jDhnson  v.  Zrrbst. 
304  US  458,  iinte.  p.  37;  appointment  of 
tininsel  lor  the  indigent  suspect  Is  tied  to 
Cfideon  v.  Wainwright .  372  U.S.  335,  and 
Dougla.s  v.  California.  372  U.S.  353,  ante.  p.  35; 
the  silent-record  doctrine  is  borrowed  from 
Car}ilry  v  Cochran.  369  U.S.  506,  ante,  p.  37, 
as  IS  the  right  to  an  express  offer  of  counsel, 
ante.  p.  33.  All  these  ca.ses  imparting  glo.sses 
to  the  Sixth  .Amendment  •oncerned  coun.sel 
at  trial  or  on  apiieal  While  the  Court  finds 
no  pertinent  clifTerence  Ix-tween  judicial  pro- 
leedings  .iiid  jx^llce  interrogation.  I  believe 
the  (lifTerence;:  are  so  '.  ast  as  to  disqualify 
wholly  the  sixtli  .Amendment  prescedents  as 
stiltable  analogies  m  the  present  cases.'' 

The  only  attempt  in  this  Court  to  carry 
the  right  to  coun.sel  intJ>  the  station  house 
occurred  in  tv<  ohcdo.  the  Court  repeating 
sever.il  'tmes  that  that  st«ge  was  no  less 
"critical"  than  trial  it.self  .see  :n8  U.S..  485- 
488  This  IS  hardly  |)ersu.isive  when  we  con- 
sider tliat  a  Ltrand  jury  injuiry.  the  filing  of 
a  certlor.iri  jietltlon,  and  certainly  the  pur- 
ch.-'ise  of  narcotics  by  -iin  undercover  agent 
from  .1  prospective  defendant  may  all  be 
equally  critical"  vet  provision  of  counsel 
.iiid  advice  on  that  score  have  never  tjeen 
thought  compelled  by  the  Constitution  in 
such  rases  The  sound  reason  why  this  right 
Is  .so  freely  extended  lor  a  criminal  trial  is 
the  -evere  inju.stlce  risked  by  confronting  an 
unlranied  defendant  with  ,i  range  of  tech- 
nical p<ilnts  of  law,  evidence,  and  tactics 
familiar  to  the  pr.isecutor  hut  not  to  him- 
self This  danger  shrinks  markedly  in  the 
police  station  where  indeed  the  la'wyer  in 
fulfilling  his  professional  responsibilities  of 
ii.^ccssity  m.iy  become  .m  oljstacle  to  trtitii- 
hndmg.  See  intra,  n.  12,  The  Court's  sum- 
marv  citation  of  the  Sixth  .Amendment  cases 
here  seems  to  ine  best  described  as  the 
(lommo  method  of  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion .  .  ■wherein  every  explanatory  state- 
ment in  a  previous  opinion  is  tnade  the  basis 
for  extension  to  a  whoUe  different  situation." 
Friendly.  >upra.  n.  10.  at  950. 

III.    POLICY    rONSIDER.MlONS 

F.xamined  as  an  cxpres.sion  of  public 
policy,  the  Court's  new  regime  proves  so 
dubious  that  there  can  be  no  dae  compensa- 
tion lor  its  '.veakness  in  constitutional  law. 
Foregoing  discussion  has  shown.  I  think, 
how  mistaken  is  the  Court  m  implying  that 
the  Constitution  li.is  struck  the  balance  In 
favor  of  the  ;ipproach  the  Court  takes.  Ante, 
p.  41.  Rather,  jjrecedent  reveals  that  the 
Fourteenth  Aniondnfcnt  in  practice  lias  been 
construed  to  strike  .i  different  balance,  that 
the  Fifth  Amendment  gives  the  Court  little 
solid  support  m  this  context,  and  that  the 
Sixth  Amendment  should  have  no  bearing  at 
.Ul.  Lecal  iiistory  has  been  stretched  before 
to  satisfy  deep  needs  of  .society.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  the  Court  has  not  and  can- 


not make  the  powerful  .showing  that  its  new 
rules  are  plainly  desirable  In  the  context  of 
our  society,  .something  which  is  surely  de- 
demanded  before  these  rules  are  engrafted 
onto  the  Constitution  and  imposed  on  every 
State  and  county  in  the  lanrt 

Without  at  ali  subscribing  to  the  itcnerally 
black  picture  of  police  londuct  i>nint<'d  by 
the  Court.  I  think  it  must  be  frunkly  recog- 
nized at  the  outset  that  imltce  tiuestioiung 
allowable  under  due  process  precedents  ma\ 
inherently  entail  some  jiressure  on  tlie 
s.uspect  and  may  seek  advantage  in  Ills 
ignorance  or  weaknesses  Tlie  .itmi>spherc- 
and  questioning  techniques  proper  ,ii.d  lair 
though  they  be,  cm  in  ihein.selves  (.-xert  a 
tug  on  the  suspect  to  conlt-ss.  .ind  m  thl.s 
light  "|t|o  speak  of  any  confessions  of  crime 
made  after  arrest  ii.s  being  'voluntary'  or  'un- 
coerced' is  somewhat  inaccurate,  .iltliouirh 
traditional,  .A  confession  is  wholly  and  in- 
contestably  \olunt.iry  only  if  a  guilty  per- 
son gives  himself  up  to  tlie  law  .end  becomes 
his  own  acctiser,"  Ashcraft  v  Timicsxee.  322 
U.S.  143.  161  (Jackson.  J.  dissenting  I .  Until 
today,  the  role  of  the  Con.stitutlon  has  been 
only  to  sift  out  inidue  pressure,  not  to  as- 
sure spontaneous  confessions,'^ 

The  Court's  new  rules  aim  to  offset  these 
minor  pressures  and  disfidvantages  Intrinsic 
to  any  kind  of  police  interrogation  The  rules 
do  not  serve  due  proce.s.s  Interests  in  pre- 
venting blatant  coercion  since,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  they  do  nothing  ;o  contain  the  po- 
liceman who  Is  ]>repared  to  lie  from  the 
start.  The  rules  work  lor  reliability  in  con- 
fessions almost  only  m  the  Pickwickian 
sense  that  they  can  prevent  some  Irom  be- 
ing given  at  all.--  In  short  the  benefit  of  this 
new  regime  is  .-Timply  to  lessen  or  wipe  out 
the  inherent  compulsion  and  inequalities  to 
which  the  Court  devotes  sonie  nine  pages  of 
description.  Ante.  \ip    10   18 

What  the  Court  largely  ignores  is  that  its 
rules  Impair,  if  they  will  not  eventually  serve 
wholly  to  frustrate,  an  instrument  of  law 
enforcement  that  lias  long  and  quite  rea- 
sonably been  thought  worth  the  price  paid 
for  It.'-^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Court's  new  code  would  markedly  decrease 
the  number  of  confessions.  To  warn  the 
suspect  that  he  may  remain  silent  and  re- 
mind him  that  his  confession  may  be  tised 
in  court  are  minor  obstructions  To  require 
also  an  express  waiver  by  the  suspect  and 
an  end  to  questiontna  whenever  he  demurs 
must  heavily  handicap  (luestlonlng.  .And  to 
suggest  or  provide  counsel  for  tlie  .suspect 
simply  invites  the  end  of  the  m'errotratlon 
See,  supra,  n.  12. 

How  much  harm  this  decision  will  inflict 
on  law  enforcement  cannot  fairly  be  pre- 
dicted  with   accuracy.   Evidence   on   the  role 


Since  the  Court  conspicuously  does  not 
assert  that  the  .Sixth  .Amendment  Itself  -war- 
rants its  new  police-mterroitatlon  rules,  there 
is  no  reason  now  to  draw  o-at  the  extremely 
powerful  hi.st-:>rica!  and  precedential  evidence 
that  the  .Amendment  will  bear  no  such  mean- 
ing. See  generally  Friendly.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
as  a  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  53  Calif.  L. 
Rev    93a,  943-548  (1965). 


'■  See  aupra,  n.  4.  and  text  Of  cour.se.  the 
use  of  terms  like  voluntariness  involves  ques- 
tions of  law  and  terminology  quite  as  much 
as  questions  of  fact.  See  Collins  v.  Beto.  348 
F,  2d  823.  832  (concurring  opinion);  Bator  k^ 
Vorenberg.  supra,  n.  4.  at  72-73. 

■-The  Court's  vision  of  a  lawyer  'mltlgat- 
[Ingl  the  dangers  of  untrustworthlness" 
I  ante.  p.  32)  by  ■w.'ltnesslng  coercion  and  as- 
sisting accuracy  in  the  confession  is  largely 
a  fancy;  for  If  counsel  arrives,  there  Is  rarely 
going  to  be  a  police  station  confession.  Watt.'i 
V.  Indiana,  338  U.S.  49,  59  (separate  opinion 
of  Jackson,  J.l  :  "[Alny  lawyer  -worth  his  salt 
win  tell  the  suspect  In  no  uncertain  terms  to 
make  no  statement  to  police  tmder  any  cir- 
cumstances." See  Enker  i^-  Elsen.  Counsel  for 
the  Suspect.  49  Minn.  L.  Rev.  47.  66-68  (  1 964  i . 

"This  need  Is.  of  course,  what  makes  so 
misleading  the  Court's  comparison  of  a  pro- 
bate Judge  readily  setting  aside  .-^iS  involun- 
tary the  ■will  of  an  old  lady  badgered  and  be- 
leaguered by  the  new  heirs.  Ante.  pp.  19-20, 
n.  26.  With  -wills,  there  is  no  public  Interest 
save  in  a  totally  free  choice:  with  confessions. 
the  solution  of  crime  is  a  countervelUng  gain, 
however  the  balance  Is  resolved. 


of  confessions  is  notoriously  incomplete,  see 
Developments,  supra,  n.  2,  at  H41-U44.  and 
little  is  added  by  the  Court's  reference  to  the 
FBI  experience  and  the  resources  believed 
wasted  In  interrotMtion  See  intra,  n  19,  and 
text  We  do  know  that  stime  crimes  cannot 
be  solved  without  confe.ssions,  that  ample 
expert  testimony  attests  to  ilieir  importance 
111  crime  control.  '  and  that  the  Court  is 
taking  a  real  risk  with  society's  welfare  in 
imposing  Its  new  regime  on  tlie  country.  The 
soci.il  costs  of  I  rirrie  are  xixt  great  xo  lall  the 
new  rules  .ttiyihliig  Init  .i  li.ixardous  cxperl- 
incnt.atli'U 

While  jia.ssmg  over  the  costs  .aid  risks  of 
its  cxperinient  :  he  Court  i>ortrays  the  evils 
of  normal  jiolu-e  iiuestloning  in  terms  which 
I  think  .ire  t-xa'„'gerated  -Albeit  stringently 
conhned  l)y  the  due  process  st.indards  inter- 
rogation IS  no  doubt  often  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant  lor  the  suspect.  However,  it  is  no 
le.ss  so  lor  .i  man  to  be  arrested  and  jailed, 
to  have  his  house  searched,  or  to  stand  trial 
in  court,  yet  all  this  may  iiroperly  happen  to 
the  most  inncx'cnt  given  i)robable  ciuise.  a 
warrant,  or  an  indictment  Society  has  al- 
ways paid  a  stiff  price  lor  l.iw  .aid  order,  and 
peaceful  mterrottatlon  is  ni>i  one  (,f  ihe  dark 
moments  of  ilie  law. 

This  brief  .statement  of  the  competing  c<.>n- 
slderatlon.s  seems  to  me  ample  jiroof  that  the 
Court's  preference  is  highly  debatable  at  best 
and  therefore  not  to  l)e  read  into  the  Con- 
stitution, However,  it  may  make  the  analysis 
more  graphic  ui  consider  'he  actual  facts  of 
one  uf  the  lour  <  a.ses  reversed  In'  the  Court 
Miranda  v.  Arizona  serves  best,  being  neither 
the  hardest  nor  easiest  of  the  lour  under  the 
Court'.-.  btan(iard.s  ' 

On  Marcli  :1.  19ti3.  .m  18-year-oId  L'irl  was 
kidnapped  and  forcibly  raped  near  inioenix. 
.Arizona,  Ten  days  later,  on  the  morning  of 
March  13.  petitioner  Miranda  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  police  station  .At  this  time 
Miranda  was  23  years  old.  indit?ent,  .md  ed- 
ucated to  the  extent  oi  completing  half  the 
ninth  grade.  He  had  "an  cmotic-mal  illness"  of 
;he  schi/x)i5hrenic  type,  .according  to  tlie  doc- 
tor wiio  eventually  exanilned  him;  the  doi^- 
tor'.s  report  also  stated  that  Miranda  was 
"alert  and  oriented  as  to  time,  place,  and 
person,"  intelligent  within  n.-.rmal  limits. 
competent  to  stand  trial,  and  sane  within 
the  legal  definition.  At  the  police  .station,  the 
victim  picked  .Miranda  out  of  a  lineup,  .ind 
two  officers  then  took  him  into  a  separate 
room  to  interrogate  lilm.  starting  about  1 1  -30 
am  Though  at  first  denying  his  guilt,  within 
.1  short  time  Miranda  pave  a  detailed  oral 
confession  .lUd  then  wrote  out  in  his  own 
hand  and  signed  a  brief  .statement  admitting 
and  describing  tlie  crime  .All  this  wa,s  .-ic- 
romplished  m  "si-o  hours  or  less  without  any 
lorre.  threats  or  proml.ses  and — I  "Aili  assume 
this  though  the  record  is  uncertain,  ante. 
53-54  k  nn.  66-67— without  any  effective 
warnlnes  at  all. 

Mir.mda's  oral  .ind  written  confessions  are 
no-w  jield  lnadml.s.sible  under  the  Court's  new 
rules  One  is  entitled  to  feel  a-stoiilshed  that 
the  Cimstitution  can  be  read  to  produce  this 
result  Tliese  confessions  were  ol^talned  dur- 
me  brief,  daytime  questioning  conducted  by 
f^-o  officers  and  unni.arked  bv  any  of  the  tr.-i- 
dltlonal  indicia  of  coercion,  Tliey  asstired  a 
conviction  for  a  brutal  and  unsettling  crime, 
for  vchlch  the  police  liad  and  qr.it^'  possibly 


■'  .See,  c  (J.,  the  voluminous  ritatir.ns  to  con- 
gre.ssional  committee  testimony  and  r.ther 
sources  collected  in  Culomho  \  Cnnnertirut. 
:-!67  US  .568.  578-579  (Frankfurter.  J.,  an- 
nouncing the  Court's  jurien-ient  and  nn 
opinion) . 

In  Wcitovcr,  a  seasoned  criminal  was 
priictlcally  given  the  Court's  full  complement 
of  warnlnes  .'ind  did  not  heed  them.  TTie 
Stewart  case,  on  the  other  li.and.  involves  long 
detention  and  successive  questioning.  In 
Vignrra.  the  facts  are  tomplicifed  and  the 
record  somewhat  Incomplete 
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could  obtain  lutle  evidence  other  thaji  the 
vlcum'5  Identincatlons.  evidence  which  is 
rrequently  unreluble  There  was,  :n  aurn.  -x 
lejfltlmrtte  purptjse  no  perceptible  unlcUrnese. 
iind  .erialnly  little  ruk  of  injustice  in  the 
interrogatlun  Yet  the  resulting  onfesslon*. 
xnd  Uie  responsible  course  ut  police  practice 
'.hev  represent  srt  to  be  i<icrlticed  :o  ihe 
Courts  uwn  rineepun  conception  of  .'alrneas 
which  I  serloasly  doubt  la  shared  by  many 
thinking  citizens  iii  this  country  • 

The  tenor  >£  judicial  opinion  also  falls  well 
short  of  supporting  the  Court's  new  .ip- 
procich  Although  E^col)eao  li*8  widely  been 
interpreted  us  dii  •.)pen  inMCatlon  to  lower 
courts  :<>  rewrite  the  law  of  confeeslons.  .i 
•ilgnmcant  iieavy  inajorlty  i>f  the  state  and 
tetleral  decisions  in  point  havf  sought  quite 
narrow  interpretations  •  Of  the  courts  that 
have  iccepted  the  mutation,  it  Is  hard  to 
iinow  :iow  many  have  felt  compelled  by  their 
bet.'  .s'lieKS  us  to  thU  Court's  likely  construc- 
tion, but  none  of  the  stale  daclslons  saw  fit 
to  rely  on  the  state  pruUege  .igulnst  self- 
incrimtnatRiu.  md  no  decision  at  all  h.us 
gone  .ts  t«x   Ls  ttUs  Court  pies  today   • 

It  13  also  instructive  to  iwnipare  the  .itti- 
lude  m  this  case  of  those  responsible  for  law 
enti.rcement  with  the  'Itlci.il  ilews  that  ex- 
isted when  the  Court  undertook  three  major 
revisions  of  prosecutorial  practice  prior  to 
this  i..ise',  Joftnson  v  Zcrfist  304  US  458. 
Mapp  V  iJHio.  J67  Us  t)43,  (»nd  Gideon  v. 
Watniinght  iTZ  US  .U5  In  Johnson,  which 
establlslietl  'hat  appointed  counsel  must  be 
offered  the  indigent  In  federal  criminal 
trials,  the  Federal  Oovernmeitt  all  but  con- 
ceded the  basic  issue  .ihlcli  Had  in  fact 
been  rect-ntly  hxed  .is  Dep.irtrHeiit  of  Justice 
policy  -See  Be;iiiy  Right  to  Counsel  29-.30. 
36-^2  19551  In  }aapp.  whlcB  imposed  the 
excluAionarv  rule  on  the  States  for  Fourth 
.\mendment  ilolatluns,  more  than  half  of 
the  States  .'lad  themselves  already  adopted 
some  such  rule  See  JSl  UH  .  at  b51  In 
Gideon,  which  extended  ./opinion  v  Zerbit 
to  the  States,  an  anncum  bnetf  was  tiled  by 
-J  States  and  Cummonwealtha  urging  that 


'  ■■  I  Jlnstlce.  though  due  to  the  accused. 
Is  due  to  the  accuser  also  The  concept  of  fair- 
ness must  not  be  strained  till  It  Is  narrowed 
to  a  lilament  We  are  to  keep  the  balance 
true  ■  Snyder  v.  MasaacUusetts,  291  US.  97. 
122  iCardozo.  J  I 

•  A  narrow  reading  is  k^lven  in  United 
States  V  Robifson.  354  F  Jd  109  iC  A.  2d 
Clr  1  Davis  v  \oTth  Carolina,  3iH  P  2d  770 
iC  A  4th  Clr  I.  Eduards  v  Hotman.  342  F 
Jd  670  ,C  A  5th  Clr.i:  i'nttrd  States  rs  rel 
Tounsend  v  Ogiiiie  334  F  2d  837  iC  A  7th 
Clr  I  .  People  v  Hartgraies.  :J1  111.  2d  375. 
202  N  E  2d  33:  5fo£c  v.  Fojc.  131  N  W  2d 
»i84  I  Iowa)  ;  Koice  v  Cornrrtcntu'eattfi .  394  S 
W  2d  751  iKy  I  :  Parker  v.  Warden.  203  A  2d 
418  iMd);  ifore  v  Hoirard.  183  S  W.  2d 
701  iMo  I  :  Bean  v  State  398  P  2d  251  iNev  i  : 
Hodgson  v  .Vf.c  Jersey.  44  N.  .1  151.  —  A. 
Jd  — ,  People  V  Gunner,  13  N  Y  2d  226,  205 
N.  E  2d  352:  Comrnonuealth  f.z  -el  Ltnde  v. 
Maroneu  416  Pa.  331.  206  A  2d  288;  Bronne 
V   Sfatf    24  Wis   2d  491.  131  N  W   2d  169 

.\n  ample  reading  Is  given  In:  United  States 
■  ■X  rfl  Russo  V  New  Jersey.  351  F  2d  429 
iC  A.  3d  Clr  I  ,  Wright  \  D:c/cson.  336  F  2d 
878  C  .\.  9th  Clr  >:  People  i  Dorado.  62  Cal 
2d  338,  i98  P  2d  361:  State  v.  Durour.  206 
A  2d  82  (R  I  :  State  v  .Vcciy.  229  Ore  487, 
•;«.5   P    2d  557,  modified.  398  P.  2d  482 

The  'ases  m  both  categories  are  those 
readily  available:  there  are  certainly  many 
others. 

-  For  instance,  compare  tha  requirements 
of  the  cataUtlc  case  of  People  v  Dorado.  62 
Cal  2d  350.' 398  P  2d  361.  with  those  laid 
down  today  See  also  Traynor.  The  Devils  of 
Due  Prt)cess  In  Criminal  Detect  Ion.  Deten- 
tion and  Trial,  p  26  i  1966  Cardozo  Lecture. 
N    Y    City  Bar  .Assn.  multlllth;  copy  | . 


course,  only  two  states  besides  the  respond- 
ent canie  forward  to  protest  See  372  US, 
at  345  By  contrast  m  this  ca«e  new  restric- 
tions on  police  nuestloning  have  been  op- 
posed by  the  United  States  and  in  an  amicus 
brief  signed  by  27  States  and  Common- 
wealths, not  including  the  three  other 
States  who  are  parlies.  No  State  in  the  coun- 
try hiis  urged  this  Court  to  impose  the  newly 
announced  rules,  nor  has  any  titale  chosen 
to  go  nearly  so  lar  on  its  own 

Tlie  Court  in  clrwlng  itA  general  discus- 
sion Invokes  tlie  practice  in  lederal  .md  for- 
eign jurtstllctlons  as  lending  weight  to  lis 
new  .  urbs  .>n  ^'onfesslons  lor  all  the  States. 
A  brief  resumi'  will  sultlce  to  show  that  none 
of  these  Jvirlsdlctlona  has  struck  .-.o  one- 
slde<l  .1  balance  att  the  Court  does  today. 
Heaviest  reliance  la  placed  on  the  FBI  prac- 
tice DitTerlng  clrcumsteinces  may  make  this 
comparison  quite  untrustworthy,  ■  but  In  all 
events  the  FBI  lalls  sensibly  short  of  the 
Courts  formallstic  rules  For  example,  there 
Is  no  indication  that  FBI  .igents  must  ob- 
tain an  afftrm.itive  waiver"  before  they  pur- 
sue thefr  Questioning  Nor  is  it  clear  that 
one  invoking  his  right  to  silence  may  not  be 
prevailed  npiin  to  change  his  mind  .^nd  the 
warning  .is  u>  appointed  counsel  apparently 
indicates  oiily  that  one  will  be  .usslgned  by 
the  judge  when  the  su.'.pect  appears  before 
him.  the  thrust  of  the  Courts  rules  Is  to 
induce  the  .suspect  to  .>bt.iin  appointed 
counsel  before  lontlnuing  the  interview  .see 
antr,  pp.  46-48.  Apparentlv  .American  mili- 
tary practice,  brietlv  mentioned  by  the 
Court  has  these  same  limits  and  is  still  less 
favorable  to  the  s-uspect  th.in  the  FBI  warn- 
ing, making  no  mention  of  apRointed  coun- 
sel   Developments,  ■iupra.  n    2.  at  1084-1089. 

The  law  of  .the  lorelgn  countries  described 
by  the  Court  ulso  reflects  a  more  moderate 
conception  of  the  rights  of  the  accused  as 
against  those  of  society  when  other  data 
IS  considered  Concededly.  the  EInglish  ex- 
perience Is  most  relevant  In  that  country,  a 
;au:ton  as  to  silence  but  not  counsel  has  long 
been  mandated  by  the  'Judges'  Rules."  which 
also  place  other  somewhat  imprecise  limits 
..n  police  cross-examination  of  suspects. 
However,  in  the  court's  discretion  confessions 
can  be  .ind  .ipparently  quite  frequently  are 
.idmitted  m  evidence  despite  disregard  of 
the  Judges'  Rules  so  lone  .is  they  are  found 
voluntary  tinder  the  common-law  test  More- 
over, the  check  that  exists  on  the  use  of 
pretrial  'lavements  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  evident  admissibility  of  fruits  of  an  Il- 
legal cotifession  .ind  by  the  judge's  often- 
used  authority  to  comment  adversely  on 
the  defendant's  failure  to  testify.-" 

India.  Ceylon  imd  Scotland  are  the  other 
examples  cliosen  by  the  Court  In  India  and 
Ceylon  the  fc:eneral  ban  on  police-adduced 
confessions  cited  by  the  Court  is  subject  to 
a  major  exception  it  evidence  Is  uncovered 
by  police  questioning,  it  is  fully  admissible 
at  trial  along  with  the  confession  Itself. 
40  far  us  It  relates  to  the  evidence  and  Is  not 
blatantly  coerced.  See  Developments,  t-upra^ 
n.  2.  at  1106-1110:  Reg  v.  Ramasamy  |  19651 
A.  C.  I  I  P.  C  I.  Scotland's  limits  on  inter- 
rogation do  measure  up  to  the  Court  s;  how- 
ever, restrained  comment  at  trial  on  the 
defendants  lallure  to  take  the  stand  Is  al- 
lowed the  judge,  and  in  many  other  respects 
Scotch  law  redresses  the  prosecutor's  dis- 
advantage   m    ways    not    permitted    in    this 


The  Court's-obifer  dicfum  notwithstand- 
ing, ante,  p  48.  there  is  some  basis  for  believ- 
ing that  the  ^taple  of  FBI  criminal  work 
diners  ImpMrtantlv  from  much  crime  within 
the  ken  o!  local  police  The  skill  and  resources 
of  the  FBI  may  also  be  unusual 

-'For  citations  and  discussion  covering 
each  of  these  points,  see  Developments,  supra. 
n.  2.  at  1091-1097,  and  Enker  iS:  Elsen.  iupra. 
n.  12.  at  80  &  n.  94. 


country-  The  Court  ends  Its  survey  by  im- 
puting added  strength  to  our  privllece  against 
self-incrimination  since,  by  contrast  to  other 
countries.  It  Is  embodied  In  a  written  Con- 
stitution Considering  the  liberties  the  Court 
has  today  taken  with  constitutional  history 
.ind  precedent,  lew  will  find  this  emphasis 
persuasive 

In  closing  this  necessarily  truncated  dis- 
cussion of  policy  considerations  attending 
the  new  confession  rules,  some  reference 
must  be  made  to  their  Ironic  untlmellness 
There  is  now  In  progress  In  this  country  a 
massive  reexamination  of  criminal  law  en- 
forcement procedures  on  a  tcale  never  before 
witnessed  Participants  In  this  undertaking 
Include  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Chief  Judge  Lunibard  of  the  Court 
of  .Appeals  lor  the  Second  Circuit:  a  dls- 
tlriiiiuished  study  t'roup  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  headed  by  Professor  Vorenber^  .1 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  .ind  the  I'residents 
Commission  on  Law  EnlorccnuMit  .md  .Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  .Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  -  Studies  are  also  being  conducted  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission, 
the  Cieorgetown  Law  Center,  and  by  others 
equipped  to  do  practical  research.  There  are 
also  signs  that  legislatures  in  some  of  the 
States  may  be  preparing  to  re-examir.e  the 
problem  before  us.-' 

It  13  no  secret  that  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed lest  long-range  .ind  lasting  reiorm.s 
be  frustrated  by  this  Courts  too  rapid  de- 
parture Irom  existing  constitutional  stand- 
ards. Despite  the  Court's  disclaimer  the 
practical  effect  of  the  decision  made  today 
must  inevitably  be  to  handicap  seriously 
sound  elforts  at  reform,  not  least  by  remov- 
ing options  necessary  to  a  just  compromise 
of  competing  interests  Ol  course  legislative 
reforn\  is  rarely  speedy  or  unanimous,  though 
this  Court  has  been  more  patient  m  the 
past.=  But  the  legislative  reforms  when  they 
came  would  have  the  vast  advant-ige  of  em- 
pirical d.ita  and  comprehensive  study,  they 
would  allow  i-xperlmenuitlon  and  use  of  solu- 
tions not  open  to  the  courts,  and  they  would 
restore  the  initiative  in  criminal  l.iw  reform 
to  those  forums  where  it  truly  belongs. 


On  comment  see  Hardin.  Other  .Answers: 
Search  and  Seizure  Coerced  Confession,  and 
Criminal  Trial  in  Scotland.  113  U.  Fu  I.  Rev 
165.  181  and  nn.  96-97  il964)  Other  exam- 
ples are  less  stringent  .search  and  .seizure 
rules  and  i^o  automatic  exclusion  lor  viola- 
tion of  them,  id  .  at  167-169;  guilt  ba.sed  on 
niajority  jury  verdicts,  id.,  at  185:  md  pre- 
trial discovery  of  evidence  on  both  sides.  :d  . 
at  175. 

-  Of  particular  relevance  is  the  ALI's  drait- 
Ing  of  a  Model  Code  of  Pre-.Arraignnient  Pro- 
cedure, now  in  Its  first  tentittlve  dr;iu  While 
the  .ABA  .md  National  Commission  .studies 
have  wider  .scope  the  former  is  lending  its 
advice  to  the  ALI  project  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  lat'er  is  one  of  the  reporters 
for  the  Model  Code. 

-'See  Brief  for  the  United  St-ues  m  H'csr- 
over.  p.  45.  The  NY'.  Times.  June  3.  1966,  p. 
33  I  city  ed  I  reported  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion has  .twarded  *1  100.000  for  a  hve-year 
study  of  arrests  and  conlessions  In  New  York. 

-'The  New  York  .A.sscmbly  recently  passed 
a  bin  to  require  certain  warnings  before  an 
admissible  confession  is  taken,  though  the 
rules  are  less  stnct  than  are  the  Court  s.  N.Y'. 
Times,  May  24,  1966,  p.  35  i  Kite  city  ed,). 

The  Court  waited  12  years  after  Wolf  v. 
Colorado.  338  US  25.  declared  privacy 
against  Improper  state  intrusions  to  be  con- 
sUtut'onally  safeguarded  before  it  concluded 
in  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367  US.  643.  that  adequate 
state  remedies  had  not  been  provided  to  pro- 
tect this  interest  so  the  exclusionary  rule 
was  necessary 
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IV      KINXMSIONS 

.AH  four  of  the  cases  involved  here  present 
expre.ss  claims  that  confessions  were  inad- 
missible not  because  of  coennoii  in  the  tra- 
ditional due  process  sense,  but  solely  because 
of  lack  of  coun.sel  or  1  ick  of  warnings  con- 
cerning counsel  and  silence.  For  the  reasons 
st.ited  In  this  opinion.  1  would  adhere  to  the 
due  process  le.st  ,md  reject  the  new  require- 
ments inaugurated  by  the  Court  On  this 
premi.se  mv  disposition  of  each  of  the.se  cases 
can  be  stat?d  briefly. 

In  two  of  t;ie  tliree  cuses  rommp  from 
stiite  courts.  Miranda  v  .\rt.,ona  i  No.  759 1 
and  Vioricra  v.  Netr  York  i  No.  7601.  the  con- 
fessions were  held  :idini.s,sible  and  no  other 
errors  worth  loniineiit  ire  iP.eged  by  i)eti- 
tloners  I  would  .iflirm  in  these  two  cases, 
rhe  other  .state  ca.se  is  California  v.  Steu-art 
I  No  5841,  where  the  st.\t«>^  supreme  court 
held  the  confession  inadmls.sible  and  re- 
versed the  coiivicfajii  In  that  case  I  would 
dismiss  the  writ  of  certiorari  on  the  ground 
that  no  final  Jidement  Is  before  us.  28  U..S.C. 
S  1257  (1964  ed.);  piiitiiig  a.slde  the  new  trial 
open  to  the  Stat*  in  .iny  event,  the  confes- 
.slon  Ifwlf  h.is  not  even  been  linally  excluded 
since  the  California  .-supreme  Court  left  the 
state  free  to  show  proof  of  .i  waiver.  If  the 
merits  of  the  (leci."=ion  in  Stfuatt  be  reached, 
then  I  t>elleve  it  should  be  reversed  and  the 
c:\se  remanded  .so  the  ^tate  supreme  court 
may  jxiss  on  the  other  claims  available  to 
the  respondent 

In  the  federal  case  VlVs-forcr  v  Untied 
States  (No  7611,  a  number  of  Issues  !»re 
raised  by  petitioner  apart  from  the  one 
.ilready  dealt  with  in  this  dl.s.sent.  None  of 
these  other  claims  appears  to  me  tenable. 
nor  in  this  context  to  warrant  extended  dls- 
lussion.  It  is  ureetl  that  the  confession  was 
..Iso  inadmi.s-sible  because  not  voluntary  even 
measured  bv  due  process  .standards  and  be- 
i  ause  federal-state  cooperation  broucjht  the 
MrNabb-Mallorii  rule  into  jilay  under  v4nder- 
-on  V  Unued  States.  318  US  350.  However, 
the  facts  alleged  fall  well  short  of  coercion 
m  my  view,  and  I  believe  the  involvement  of 
lederal  agents  In  petitioner's  arrest  and  de- 
lention  bv  the  State  too  slight  to  invoke 
Ander.son  I  agree  with  the  Government  that 
tlie  admission  of  the  evidence  now  protested 
bv  petitioner  was  at  most  harmless  error,  and 
two  final  contentions — one  involving  weight 
of  the  evidence  and  another  impr«per  pros- 
ecutor comment — seem  to  me  without  merit. 
I  would  therefore  .iffirm  Westover's  convic- 
tion 

In  conclusion:  Nothing  in  the  letter  or  the 

pirlt  of  the  Con.stltution  or  in  the  precedents 
.-quares  with  the  heavy  handed  and  one- 
sided action  that  is  so  precipitously  taken 
l)v  the  Court  in  the  name  of  fulfilling  its  con- 
stitutional rcsponslbllltip.s  The  foray  •which 
the  Court  takes  today  brings  to  mind  the 
v.ise  and  tarsight^d  v(.ords  of  Mr.  Justice 
.T.ickson  in  Douolas  v  Jcannette.  319  U.S. 
157  181  (separate  opinion):  "This  Court  is 
forever  adding  new  stories  to  the  temples  of 
constitutional  law.  and  the  temples  have  a 
way  <  f  collapsing  when  one  story  too  many 
IS  added  " 

(Supreme  Court  of   the  United   States,  Nos. 
7,39.  760,  761,  and  584.  October  term.  19651 

Frnesto  .a   ^IrR.^.N■D.^.  Petitioner.  759  r.  State 
op  Arizona 
On    Writ    of    Certiorari    to    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Michael   Vignera,   Petitioner.    760   v.   State 
OF  New   Y'ork 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork. 

Carl    Calvin    Westover.    Petitioner,    761    v. 
United  States 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 


ST.\TE  OF  California.  PftitioNER    584   i     RoY 
Allen   .^tkwart 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  California 

[June    13,    U)661 

Mr.  Justice  White,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  join,  dis- 
senting. 

I 

The  proposition  that  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  lorbids  in-custody  iiiler- 
rogation  without  the  warnings  .-pecifled  in 
the  majority  opinion  and  v.lthout  a  cle.ir 
waiver  of  counsel  has  no  .i-ienincant  sujiport 
in  the  history  of  the  iinvilege  or  in  the 
language  of  the  Fifth  .\mcndinent.  .As  lor 
the  English  authorities  and  the  common- 
law  history,  the  privilege,  lirmly  established 
in  the  .second  hall  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  never  applied  except  to  ijrolilbit 
compelled  Judicial  interroeations.  The  rule 
excluding  coerced  ciiiifessions  luatnred  about 
100  years  later,  'Iblut  there  ..s  iioiliing  in 
the  "reiKirts  to  suggest  that  the  tlieory  !ias 
its  roots  in  the  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination. And  so  far  as  the  cases  reveal,  the 
privilege,  as  such,  seems  to  liave  been  given 
effect  only  in  judicial  ijroreedlncs,  includ- 
ing the  preliminary  examinations  by  author- 
ized magistrates."  Morgan,  The  Privilege 
.Against  Seli-IncrlmlnatiorLs,  ;i4  -Minn.  L. 
Rev.  1.  18  (1949) 

Our  own  constitutional  jirovision  i)ro\  ides 
that  no  person  "shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  wntness  .igainst  him- 
self." These  words,  when  "  |  c  |  oiisldered  in 
the  light  to  be  shed  by  firammar  and  llie 
dictionary  .  .  .  appear  to  slgnlfv  simply  tliat 
nobody  shall  be  compelled  to  give  i^ral  testi- 
mony against  himself  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing under  way  in  which  he  :s  defendant." 
Corwin,  The  Supreme  Court's  Construction 
of  the  Self-incrimination  Clause.  29  Mich,  L. 
Rev.  1.  2.  And  there  is  very  little  in  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  or  in  the  provisions 
of  the  then  existing  .state  con.sMtutlons  or 
in  state  practice  which  would  give  the  con- 
stitutional i)roviElon  any  broader  meaning. 
Mayers.  The  Federal  Witness'  Privilege 
Against  Self  Incrimination:  Constitutional 
or  Common-Law?  4  .American  Journal  of 
Legal  History  107  (1960i.  Such  a  construc- 
tion, however,  was  considerably  narrower 
than  the  privilege  at  common  law.  and  when 
eventually  faced  with  the  Issues,  the  Court 
extended  the  constitutional  privilege  to  the 
compulsory  production  t/f  books  and  papers. 
to  the  ordinary  witness  before  the  grand 
jury  and  to  witnesses  cenerally,  Boyd  v 
United  States,  116  U.S.  616.  and  Coun^rhnan 
V.  Hitchcock.  142  U.S.  547  Both  rules  had 
solid  support  in  common-law  history,  if  not 
in  the  liistory  of  our  own  constlfiltional 
provision. 

A  few  years  later  the  Fifth  .Amendment 
privilege  was  similarly  extended  to  encom- 
pass the  then  well-established  rule  against 
coerced  confessions:  "In  criminal  trials,  in 
the  courts  of  the  Unite<i  ."-^tates.  wherever  a 
question  arises  whether  a  confession  is  in- 
competent because  not  volunt.iry.  the  i.ssue 
is  controlled  by  that  portion  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  commanding  that  no  person 
'shall  be  compelled  in  any  t  riminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself.'  "  Firam  v. 
United  State.<!.  168  U.S.  532.  542.  Although 
this  view  has  found  approval  In  other  cases. 
Burdeau  v.  McDowell.  256  U.S.  465.  475; 
Powers  V.  United  States.  223  U.S.  303.  313; 
Shotwell  V.  United  States,  371  U.S.  341.  347, 
it  has  also  been  questioned,  see  Brown  v  .l/t.'-- 
.sissippi.  297  U.S.  278,  285;  United  States  v. 
Carignan.  342  U.S.  36.  41;  Stein  v  New  York. 
346  U.S.  156,  191,  n.  35.  and  finds  scant  sup- 
port in  either  the  English  or  .American  au- 
thorities, see  generally  Regxna  v.  Scott.  I 
Dears.  &  Bell  47;  III  Wlgmore,  Evidence 
§823.   at  249    ("a  confession  is  not   rejected 


!)ecau.se  of  any  connection  wllli  the  privilege 
against  .•it'll-crimmat ion"  ^  .  J50  n  5  ipar- 
ticuluriy  critui/ing  Ilratii  <  i  :id  ed  1940). 
VIII  Wlgmore  Evidence  S  2266.  at  400  401 
iMcNaughton  ed  1961  i.  Whatever  tlie  .source 
of  t!ie  rule  excluding  coerced  conlessions,  it 
IS  clear  tliat  jjrlor  to  the  application  of  the 
I)nvllege  it.self  to  state  courts.  Mallou  v 
Hogan.  378  US  1,  the  atlmissiblllty_<.)f  a  con- 
•esKlon  in  a  state  criminal  j)rosecution  was 
tested  by  tlie  same  stand, ird.s  as  were  applied 
ill   jixler.il   prosectitions    id.,  at  (i  7.   30 

liiam.  however,  it.self  rejected  the  ])ro[)osl- 
tion  which  the  Court  now  espouses.  The 
question  ill  i:>ii'u  was  whether  a  confe.s.slon. 
obtained  during  cusuxiial  Interrogation,  had 
been  comi>elled.  and  If  such  mterroL'ation 
was  to  be  deemed  Inherently  vulnerable,  the 
(■(jurt's  inquiry  rould  ha\e  ciidpri  tljcre. 
After  examining  the  Kncllsli  :ind  .American 
.lUthonties.  however,  the  Couit  ileclared 
Dial  ■ 

■  In  this  Court  al.so  it  has  been  settled 
that  the  mere  lact  that  the  confes-sion  is 
made  lo  a  police  officer,  while  the  accused 
was  under  arre.st  in  or  out  of  jjrison.  or  was 
tlrawn  out  by  his  questions,  does  not  neces- 
.sarily  render  the  cnnfession  involuntary,  but. 
as  one  of  the  circumstance.s,  such  impri.son- 
inent  ^r  interrogation  niav  be  taken  into 
,i,rount  111  (letermining  whether  or  not 
statements  ol  the  jirlsoia  r  were  \oltiiilary" 
168  US,  at  558 

In  this  respect  I'le  Ci.iirt  was  wholly  con- 
sistent with  prior  .oul  subsequent  pro- 
nouncements 111  this  Court 

Thus  jirior  to  Brum  the  Coun  in  Hoiit  v 
rtnh.  no  U.S.  574.  583-,5H7,  had  uiilield  the 
,idnn.s.sibility  of  a  confe.ssion  made  to  jioUce 
officers  following  arrest,  the  record  being 
silent  concerning  what  conversation  has  oc- 
curred between  the  officers  and  the  defendant 
In  the  short  period  ijrecedmg  the  confession. 
Relying  on  Hopt.  the  Court  ruled  .'•quarcly  on 
tlie  I.ssue  m  Sparf  and  llansi-n  v  lUitfd 
Slater.    156    US.    51.    55: 

'Ccjunsel  for  the  accused  in.slst  that  there 
cannot  be  a  voluntary  .statement,  a  free  open 
fonfession.  while  a  defendant  is  confined 
and  in  irons  tinder  an  accus;ition  of  having 
•  ommitted  a  capital  offence  We  have  not 
been  referred  to  any  authority  in  support 
r.f  that  position  It  Is  true  that  the  lact  of  a 
prisoner  being  in  custody  at  the  time  he 
makes  a  confession  is  a  circum-stance  not  to 
Ije  overlooked,  because  it  bears  upon  the  In- 
quiry whether  the  confe.s,sion  was  voluntarilv 
made  or  was  extorted  by  threats  or  violence 
or  made  under  the  Influence  of  fear.  But  con- 
Mnement  or  Imprisonment  Is  not  In  it.self 
sufficient  to  Justify  the  exclusion  of  a  con- 
fe.s.slon, if  It  appears  lo  have  been  voluntary. 
:ind  wa.s  not  obtained  by  putting  the  prl.soner 
in  fear  or  by  promises.  Wharton's  Cr  Kv. 
9th  ed.   5  5  661.  663.  and  authorities  cited  " 

.Accord,  Pierce  v.  United  States.  160  U.S. 
355,  357. 

And  in  Wil-;on  v.  United  States.  162  U.S. 
613.  623,  the  Court  had  considered  the  sig- 
nificance of  custodial  interrogation  with- 
out any  antecedent  warnings  reuarding 
the  right  to  remain  silent  or  the  rieht  to 
counsel.  There  the  defendant  had  answered 
questions  posed  by  a  Commissioner,  who 
had  failed  to  advise  him  of  lils  rlght-s.  and 
his  answers  were  held  admissible  over  his 
claim  of  Involuntariness  "The  fact  that  |a 
defendant]  is  In  custody  and  manacled  does 
not  necessarily  render  his  statemnt  Invol- 
untary, nor  is  that  necessarily  the  effect  of 
popular  excitement  shortly  preceding  .... 
And  It  is  laid  down  that  It  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  admissibility  of  a  confession  that 
it  should  appear  that  the  person  was  warned 
that  what  he  said  would  be  used  against 
him.  but  on  the  contrary.  If  the  confession 
was  voluntary,  it  Is  sufficient  though  it  ap- 
pear that  he  was  not  so  warned." 

Since  Bram.  the  admissibility  of  state- 
ments made  during  custodial  interrogation 
has    been    .'requently    reiterated.    Powers    v. 
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Ci't-d  sfflt^'i  223  l-S  303.  cited  Wilson 
appr'  .:ni;ly  and  held  udmlMlble  as  •volun- 
tary statements  tiie  accused's  testimony  at 
a  preliminary  hearing  even  though  he  wm  , 
not  warned  that  what  he  said  might  be  used] 
against  mm  Without  any  discussion  if  thei 
presence  jr  absence  of  warnings,  presum- 
ably because  such  discussion  was  deemed^ 
unnecess.iry.  numerous  other  cases  hav9 
declared  that  ■(llhe  mere  (act  that  .t  con- 
fession wa«  made  while  In  the  custody  of  the 
police  does  n<it  render  It  Inadmissible."  Mc- 
Sabb  V  United  States.  318  US  332.  346;  ac- 
cord. Untted  Statet  \  Mitchfll,  322  U  S  65, 
despite  Its  having  been  elicited  .bv  police 
examination.  Wan  \.  UnHed  States.  266  U.S. 
1  14.  Vmted  States  v  Camgnan.  342  US  36. 
IS)  likewise,  in  Croaker  v  ^^allfornul.  357 
I'  S  433  the  Court  said  that  'the  mere  fact 
'>;  police  detention  and  police  examination 
in  private  of  one  in  offlclnl  state  custody  does 
not  render  involuntary  :i  confession  bv  one 
so  detained  "  And  rtnally.  in  Cirenta  v  La- 
qati.  357  US  504.  a  confession  obtained  by 
police  interrogation  after  .irrest  was  held 
voluntary  even  though  the  authorities  re- 
fused to  permit  the  defendant  to  consult  with 
his  attorney  See  ijenerallv  Culombe  v  Con- 
necticut 367  US  568  587-602  .opinion  of 
Frankfurter  J  i  III  Wlgmore  Evidence 
i  851  at  313  .3d  ed  1940i:  see  also  Joy.  Con- 
fessluns  3a.  46  i  1842  i 

OiiJv  a  imy  minority  of  our  judges  who 
have  dealt  with  the  question  Including  to- 
days maloritv.  have  considered  In-custody 
interrivatlon.  without  more,  no  be  ,i  vlo- 
'.itlon  if  the  Fifth  .Amendment  And  this 
fourt  ,is  every  member  Knows,  has  left 
--tandlng  llterallv  thousands  of  erimlnal  con- 
■  Ictlons  tlmt  rested  :^  '.east  In  part  on  con- 
resslons  taken  \x\  the  course  f  Interrogation 
t)y  the  police  after  arrest 
u 

That  the  Court's  holding  to<ftiy  Is  neither 
ompelled  nor  even  strongly  luggested  by 
•he  language  of  the  Fifth  .\meadment  is  at 
'dds  with  American  and  EngUBh  legal  hls- 
ory.  .ind  Involves  u  departure  from  a  long 
:ne  of  precedent  does  not  prove  either  that 
•he  Court  has  exceeded  its  powers  or  that  the 
c'ourt  Is  ATong  or  unwise  m  its  present  re- 
interpret.itlou  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  It 
loes  however,  underscore  'he  obvious — that 
•he  Court  has  not  discovered  or  found  the  law 
m  making  tod  ly's  decision,  iiof  lias  i:  de- 
rived It  from  -Lme  irrelutable  sources.  'Ah-it 
'.  t  has  done  is  to  make  new  law  .md  new 
publ.c  pollcv  in  much  the  samq  way  that  '.t 
has  in  the  course  of  :nterpretiii|  other  great 
'  :.iuses  of  the  Constitution  This  is  what  the 
Court  historically  has  done  Indeed,  it  is 
wh.\t  It  must  do  and  will  continue  to  do  until 
ind  unless  there  is  some  fundamental  change 
;n  the  constitutional  distribution  of  gov- 
ernmental powers. 

But  If  •-he  Court  is  here  ;ind  now  to  an- 
nounce new  and  fundamental  policy  to  gov- 
ern rertam  aspects  of  our  affalrss.  It  is  ijfholly 
egitim.ite  to  examine  the  mode  of  this  or  any 
■ther  Constitutional  decision   in  This   Court 
tnd    !o   incjlilre   into    the    .idvisaiblll--y   of    Its 
••nd  produrt  in  terms  of  the  lopg-raiigc  m- 
erest  of  the  country.  .\t  the  -.try  least  the 
Court  s  text  and  reasoning  should  withstand 
inalvsis  .«i;d  be  a  lair  exposition  of  the  con- 
tirurir.n.ii   provision   which   its  opinion  in- 
t-rir.--     Decisions    like    these    cannot    rest 
.i.ji.f    III  syllogism,  metaphysics  or  some  lU- 
tetined  notions  of  natural  Justice,  although 
•ftch  will  perhaps  play  its  pan    In  proceed- 
.;ik;    to    such    constructions    as  ilt    now   an- 


Of  course  the  Court  doea  not  deny  that 
It  Is  departing  from  prior  precedent  it  ex- 
preeely  overrules  Crooker  .\nd  Cicenia,  ante, 
.It  41  n  47.  and  It  acknowledge*  that  "\i\n 
these  cases  we  might  not  ftBd  the  state- 

ments  to   have    been   involuntary    m   tradi- 
tlon»l  terms.'   ante,  at  19 


.niHinces  the  Court  should  also  duly  consider 
ill  the  factors  and  Interests  bearing  upon 
the  cases,  ut  least  insofar  as  the  relevant 
materials  nre  available'  and  If  the  necessary 
considerations  are  not  treated  In  the  record 
or  obtainable  from  some  other  reliable  source, 
the  Court  should  not  proceed  tii  formulate 
fundamental  policies  based  on  speculation 
^ilone. 

Ill 
First,  we  may  inquire  what  iire  the  lex- 
turnl  and  f.ictual  bases  of  this  new  funda- 
mental rule  To  reach  the  result  unnounced 
'>n  'he  KTounds  it  (^■•es.  tl^  Court  must  ttav 
within  the  confliie.i  of  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
which  lorblds  Fplf-lncrlmln.itlon  only  If  lom- 
pellect  Hence  the  core  of  the  dmrt's  opinion 
is  that  because  of  the  "compulsion  inherent 
in  custodial  surroundings,  no  statement  ob- 
tained from  !  .1 1  (lefendent  llii  custodyl  can 
truly  be  the  product  of  his  free  choice," 
anti'.  at  20.  absent  the  use  i.f  .idequate  pro- 
tective devices  .is  described  bv  the  Court 
However  the  Court  dt>es  not  point  to  any 
sudden  uinish  of  new  knowledge  requiring 
the  rejection  of  70  years  experience  Nor  does 
It  Lssert  that  us  novel  conclusion  reflects  a 
changing  consensus  among  sUite  courts,  see 
ifopp  V  O^io.  367  U  S  t;43.  iir  that  a  suc- 
cession of  cases  had  steadilv  eroded  the  old 
rule  and  proved  it  unworkable,  see  Gideon  v. 
Wci«tcri(7'if  372  U  S  335.  R.ither  than  as- 
serting new  knowledge,  the  Court  concedes 
that  It  cannot  truly  know  what  occurs  dur- 
ing custodial  questioning,  because  of  the  in- 
ii.ite  secrecy  of  such  proceedings.  It  extrapo- 
lates a  picture  of  what  it  c  onceives  to  be  the 
norm  from  police  luvestlgatorial  manuals, 
published  m  1959  and  1962  or  e  irller.  with- 
out anv  attempt  to  allow  for  ndfustments  In 
police  practices  that  may  have  occurred  m 
the  wake  nf  more  recent  decisions  ot  .state 
appellate  tribunals  or  this  Court  But  even 
if  the  relentless  appllc.ition  of  the  described 
procedures  could  lead  to  Involuntary  ronfes- 
stons,  it  most  assuredly  does  not  follow  that 
each  and  everv  case  will  ilisclo.se  this  kind 
of  interrogation  or  this  kind  ol  consequem  e  - 
Insular  .ls  it  appears  Irom  the  Court's  opin- 
ion. It  l,.\s  not  examined  a  s-ingle  transcript 
of  any  police  Interrogation,  let  alone  the  in- 
terrogation that  took  place  In  any  one  of 
these  cases  which  it  decides  today.  Judged 
by  .my  of  the  standards  lor  empirical  in- 
vestigation tttlllued  In  the  social  sciences  the 
factual  basis  lor  the  Court's  premise  is  pat- 
ently inadequate. 

Al'.hough  In  the  Court's  view  in-custody 
interrogation  is  inherently  coercive,  it  says 
that  the  sp<jntaneous  prfxluct  of  the  coer- 
cion of  arrest  and  detention  Is  still  to  be 
deemed  voluntai-y  An  :iccused,  arrested  on 
probable  cause,  may  blurt  out  a  confession 
which  will  be  admissible  despite  the  fact 
that  he  Is  alone  and  In  custody,  without 
any  showing  that  he  had  any  notion  of  his 
right  to  remain  silent  or  of  the  consequences 
of  his  .idmlsslon.  Yet.  under  the  Courts 
rule.  If  the  police  ask  him  a  single  question 
such  .«  "Do  you  have  anything  to  say.'"  or 
'Did   you   kill   your   wife?"   his   response.   If 


■  In  fact,  the  type  nf  sustained  interroga- 
tion described  by  the  Court  appears  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  A  survey 
of  399  Citses  in  one  city  found  that  in  almost 
half  -it  the  cases  the  interrogation  listed 
less  than  30  minutes.  Barrett.  Police  Prac- 
tices and  the  Law— Prom  .^rrest  to  Rele-ase 
or  Charge,  50  Calif  L  Rev  11.  41-43  il962) 
Questioning  tends  to  be  confused  and  spo- 
radic .ind  is  usually  concentnted  on  con- 
frontations with  witnesses  or  new  items  of 
evidence  .la  these  are  obtained  by  officers 
conducting  the  investigation  See  generally 
LaPave.  Arrest:  The  Decision  to  Take  a 
Suspect  into  Custody  386  i  1965  i  .  ALI.  Model 
Pre-Arraignment  Procedure  Code.  Commen- 
tary <501.  at  170,  n.  4  iTent,  Draft  No.  1. 
1966). 


there  Is  one.  has  somehow  been  compelled. 
even  if  the  accused  has  been  clearly  warned 
of  hl.s  right  to  remain  sl'.ent  CiiUimon  sense 
Informs  us  to  the  contrary  While  one  may 
say  that  the  response  was  "involuntary"  In 
the  sense  the  ((Uisri.in  provoked  or  was  the 
occasion  for  the  response  and  thus  the  de- 
lendant  was  Induced  to  speak  out  when  he 
might  have  remained  .client  If  not  arrested 
and  not  questioned.  It  Is  patently  unsound 
to  say  the  response  Is  compelled. 

Today's  result  would  not  fallow  even  If 
It  were  agreed  that  to  some  extent  custodial 
interrogation     Is     Inherently     coercive      See 

.Asnrrart     v.     Te'fif<-r,\    :r22     V      S.     143,     lUl 

iJack.son.  J.  dissenting).  The  test  has  been 
whether  the  totality  of  circumstances  de- 
prived the  defendant  of  a  "free  choice  to 
.idmlt.  to  deny,  or  to  refuse  to  .inswer." 
Lisenha  v  California.  314  U.  P  210.  241  and 
whether  physical  or  psychological  r  lerclon 
was  of  such  a  degree  that  "the  defendant's 
will  was  overborne  at  the  time  he  confessed" 
Haynei  v.  Washington,  373  U.  S.  503.  513; 
l.vnnmn  v  Ilhnoii  372  U  S  528.  534  The 
duration  and  nature  of  Incommunlcadi)  cus- 
todv.  the  presence  <  r  absence  of  ,id\lce  con- 
cerning the  defendant's  constitutional  rights. 
and  the  trrantlng  or  refusal  rf  requests  t.i 
communicate  with  lawyers  relatives  rr 
friends  have  all  been  rightly  reearded  as  Im- 
portant data  hearing  on  the  basic  Inquiry 
See.  e.  g.,  Ashcraft  v.  Tennessee.  322  U  S 
143:  Haynes  v.  Wasfiinqton  373  U  S  503.'" 
But  it  has  never  been  sugeested,  until  today 
that  such  questioning  w  as  so.  coercive  and 
accused  persons  so  lacking  in  hardihood  that 
the  verv  first  response  to  the  very  first  ques- 
tion following  the  commencement  rl  cii-todv 
must  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  the 
product  of  an  overborne  will. 

If  the  rule  .timouncpd  todiv  were  t-uly 
based  on  a  conclusion  that  .ill  confessions 
resulting  from  custodial  interrogation  are 
coerced,  then  It  would  simply  have  no  ra- 
'ional  foundation  Comnare  Tor  v  I'litcri 
States  319  U .«?  463  466.  United  States  v 
Romano.  382  US  136  A  fortiori  that  would 
be  true  of  the  extension  of  Mie  rule  'o  ex- 
culpatory statements,  which  the  Court  elTect-s 
.'ifter  .1  brief  discussion  of  why.  in  the  Court's 
view,  they  must  be  deemed  incriminatory  but 
without  any  discuslon  nf  why  thev  must  be 
deemed  coerced  See  VVt^.'son  v  United  States. 
162  US  613.  C24  Even  11  one  were  to  postu- 
late that  the  Court's  concern  is  not  that  all 
confessions  Induced  by  police  interrogation 
.ire  coerced  but  rather  that  some  suc)i  nm- 
fessions  are  coerced  and  present  judici.d  pro- 
cedures are  believed  to  be  Inadequate  to 
Identify  the  confessions  that  are  coerced  and 
those  that  are  not.  It  would  still  not  be  es- 
sential to  impose  the  rule  that  the  Court  has 
now  fashioned  Transcripts  or  observers  could 
be  required,  specific  time  limits,  tailored  to 
fit    the    cause     could    be    Imposed     or    other 


'By  contrast,  the  Court  indicates  that  in 
:ippU-lng  this  new  rule  it  "will  not  pause  to 
Inquire  In  Individual  cases  -.vhether  the  de- 
fendant was  aware  of  his  rights  without  a 
warning  being  given"  .4nfc.  at  31  The  rea- 
son given  IS  that  assessment  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  defendant  based  on  Information 
as  to  age.  education,  intelligence,  or  prior 
contact  with  authorities  can  never  be  more 
than  speculation  while  a  warning  is  a  clear- 
cut  fact.  But  the  officers'  c'.aim  that  they 
gave  the  requisite  warnings  mas  be  disputed 
and  facts  respecting  the  delendants  prior 
experience  may  be  undisputed  .aid  be  <ii 
such  a  nature  ;ls  to  virtually  preclude  any 
doubt  that  the  defendant  knew  of  his  right.s 
See  United  i'fafci  v  Bolden  355  F  2d  4.Ti 
iC.  A.  7t.b  cir  1965).  petition  lor  cert  pend- 
ing No.  1146  O.  T  1965  [Secret  service 
agent):  People  v  DuBond,  235  Cal.  App  2d 
844.  45  Cal  Rptr  717.  pet.  for  cert  pending 
No.  1053  Mlsc  O  T.  1965  i  former  police  ol- 
ftcen 
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devices  could  be  utilised  to  reduce  the 
chances  th.it  otherwise  indiscernible  coercion 
will  produci>  .in  Inadnils.sible  confession. 

On  the  other  hand  tvcn  if  one  assumed 
that  there  w.is  an  adequate  taclu.il  b.isis  for 
the  conclusiiiii  that  all  confessions  obtained 
during  iii-cust<xly  liiterrott.ition  are  the  prod- 
uct of  compulsion,  the  rule  propounded  by 
•he  Court  would  still  be  irrational,  lor.  ap- 
•jiirently.  It  Is  only  if  the  .u-cused  is  also 
warned  of  his  r:trlit  to  counsel  .md  wai\es 
both  that  rii-'ht  and  tnc  ncht  .iiralnst  sell- 
nicrlmination  that  t!ie  Inherent  compulsive- 
ness  ul  Interrogation  tll.s.ippea!-s  But  It  the 
ciclendant  ni.iv  not  an.swer  without  a  warn- 
ing a  question  such  as  "Where  were  jou  l.isl 
niphf"  without  h.uing  his  answer  be  a  com- 
jielled  one,  how  cm  the  court  ever  accept 
Ills  negative  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  he  wants  to  consult  his  retained 
I  ounsel  I  r  r.iunsel  whom  the  court  will  ap- 
point'.' And  why  it  counsel  is  jiresent  and  the 
.iccu.scd  nevertheless  confesses,  or  counsel 
•.ells  the  acc\isfd  to  tell  the  truth,  and  that 
IS  what  the  .iccised  does,  is  the  situation  any 
less  coercive  insofar  as  tlie  accused  is  con- 
cerned.-' The  court  apparently  realizes  Its 
liilemnia  c'l  loreclosirp  questioning  without 
•lie  necessary  \\:irnings  bu'  ai  the  same  time 
permlttliic  tlie  accu.sed.  sitting  In  the  .same 
chair  ill  Iron;  of  the  s.mie  policeman,  to 
w:uve  his  ripht  to  consult  an  attorney.  It 
expecus.  ho'.vevcr.  that  net  too  m.iny  will 
waive  the  right;  and  if  it  is  claimed  that 
he  has.  the  .st;ite  laces  a  severe,  il  not  im- 
possible burden  of  proof. 

.Ml  of  this  makes  \ery  little  sense  in  terms 
of  the  compulsion  which  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment proscribes  That  amendment  deals  with 
'  onipeilins  the  accused  liimsell.  It  is  his  free 
will  that  Is  involved  Confei-sions  and  in- 
criminating admissions,  .is  such,  .ire  not  lor- 
■>:dden  evidence;  only  those  which  are  com- 
pelled are  b.mned  I  doubt  that  the  Court  ob- 
serves these  distinctions  t"iday.  By  consider- 
;ng  .my   unswcrs  t  i  anv  interrogation  to   be 

■  ompelled    rcitardle.ss    ii     the    content     and 

'urse  Ol  examination  and  by  escalating  the 
requirements  to  prove  waiver,  the  Court  not 
nly  prevents  ihe  use  ol  compelled  conles- 
-lons  but  for  all  practical  purpcses  forbids 
;ntcrrogation  except  in  tlie  presence  of  coun- 
.■cl  Tliat  IS.  instead  of  confining  itself  to 
!>rotectlon  of  the  ncht  .igamst  comp>€lled 
,~eif-!ncrim.ination  the  Court  has  created  a 
'.;inited  Fifth  Amendment  right  t'l  counsel — 

■  r,  .is  the  Court  expresses  it.  .i  "right  to 
I  lunsel  to  protect  -he  Fifth  .Amendment 
i)rivilege  .  .  .  ."  Ante,  at  32  Tlie  locus  then 
Is  not  on  the  will  of  the  accused  but  on  the 
■.vill  of  counsel  and  ho'.v  much  Influence  he 
c.in  have  on  the  accused  Obviously  there  is 
r.o  warrant  In  the  Fifth  Amendment  for  thus 
installing  counsel  as  the  arbiter  of  the  privi- 
it'ite. 

In  sum.  for  all  of  the  Court's  expounding 

u  the  menacing  atmosphere  of  police  iiiter- 

r  )2atioii   procedures  it  has   f.tiled  to  supply 

,.iiy  foundation  lor  the  concl'jsions  it  draws 

or  the  measures  it  adopts. 

TV 

Criticism  of  tiie  Courts  opinion,  however. 

.iiinot  stop  :it  a  demonstration  that  the 
i.ictual  iind  textual  bases  for  the  rule  it  pro- 
•iOUiKis  are.  at  best,  less  than  compelling. 
Kqually  relevant  is  an  assessment  of  the  rule's 
■  nsequences  measured  against  community 
lines  nie  Courts  duty  to  assess  the  conse- 
■iuences  of  Its  action  is  not  satisfied  by  the 

ilterancp  of  the  truth  that  a  value  of  our 
.-vstem  of  criminal  justice  is  "to  respect  the 
inviolability  of  the  human  personality"  atid 
ti)  require  covernmeiit  to  produce  the  evi- 
cience  against  the  accused  by  Its  own  inde- 
leiident  :.ibors  Ante,  at  22.  More  than  the 
;.'.inian  dignity  of  the  accused  is  Involved; 
•he  human  ijer.^onality  of  others  in  the  so- 

■  .ety  must  also  be  preserved.  Thus  the  values 
reflected    by    the    privilege   are   not   the   sole 


desideratum;  society's  interest  in  the  general 
security  Is  of  equal  weight 

The  obvious  tinderplnning  oi  the  Court's 
decision  Is  a  deep-seated  distrust  ot  all  con- 
fessions. As  the  Court  declares  that  tlie 
.iccused  may  not  be  interro2ated  without 
counsel  present,  absent  a  wauer  of  tlie  right 
tA.)  counsel,  and  .is  the  Court  all  but  ad- 
monishes the  lawyer  to  advise  the  accused 
to  remain  silent,  the  result  adds  up  to  a  judi- 
cial Judgment  that  e-.idence  ironi  the  accused 
should  not  be  used  against  Inin  in  any  wav. 
whether  compelled  or  not  This  is  the  not  so 
subtle  overtone  of  tlie  opinion — that  It  is 
Inherently  wrong  for  the  police  to  gather 
evidence  from  the  accused  himself.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  nub  ol  this  dissent,  I  see 
nothing  wrong  or  iinnioral.  and  certainly 
nothing  unconstitutional  with  the  police  ask- 
ing a  suspect  whom  they  liave  reasonable 
c.iuse  to  arrest  whether  or  not  he  killed  Ins 
wife  or  with  conlronimg  lilm  with  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  ariest  was  ba-sed.  at  least 
where  he  has  lieeii  ijl.iinly  advised  that  he 
may  remain  completely  silent,  see  Kscohedo 
v.  "///inoi.9,  378  US.  478.  499  (di-ssentlng 
opinion).  Until  today,  "the  admissions  or 
("onfessions  oi  the  prlst)ner.  when  \ohintar- 
Uy  and  freely  made,  have  always  ranked  high 
ill  the  scale  of  Incriminating  evidence."' 
Brown  v'  H'a;A.-cr.  161  US  591.  596:  see  also 
Hopt.  v.  Utah.  110  U.S.  574.  584-585.  Partic- 
ularly when  corroborates!.  .'S  where  tiie  police 
have  confirmed  the  accused  s  disclosure  of  the 
hiding  place  of  Implement.s  or  Iruits  of  the 
crime,  such  cimiessions  have  the  highest  re- 
liability and  siEiilficantly  contricute  to  the 
certitude  with  which  we  may  believe  the  ac- 
cused is  guilty.  Moreover,  ii  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  pror-ess  of  confessing  is  in- 
jurious to  tiie  accused.  To  the  contrary  it 
may  provide  psychological  relief  and  enhance 
the  prospects  lor  rehabilitation. 

This  IS  iiul  to  say  that  the  value  ol  re- 
sjjeci  for  the  Inviolability  ol  the  accused's 
individual  personality  should  be  accorded 
no  weight  (.r  that  all  confessions  should  be 
mdiscriniinatelv  .lam.itted.  This  Court  has 
long  read  tlie  Constitution  to  proscribe  com- 
pelled coniessioiis.  a  salutory  rule  from  which 
there  should  be  no  retreat.  But  I  see  no  sound 
b.isis,  laclu.al  or  uihcrwisc,  and  tlie  Court 
gives  none,  for  concluding  that  the  i>reseiit 
rule  against  the  receipt  of  coerced  conlcs- 
sions  is  inadequate  for  the  task  ot  sorting  out 
inadmissible  evidence  and  iiiuct  be  replaced 
bv  the  pri  ,■-{  rule  which  is  now  imposed.  Even 
II  the  new  concept  can  be  s.iid  to  have  ad- 
vantages of  some-  sort  over  the  jiresent  law. 
they  aie  far  outweighed  by  iis  likely  undesir- 
able inip.tct  on  other  very  relevant  and  Im- 
portant interests. 

The  most  b.isic  luncticn  of  any  govern- 
ment Is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  his  property.  Lan-.etla  v.  New 
Jersey.  306  US.  451.  455,  These  ends  of  so- 
ciety are  served  by  the  ( riminal  laws  which 
for  the  most  part  are  aimed  at  the  prevention 
of  crime.  'Without  the  reasonably  p'lective 
performance  of  the  task  of  preventing  pri- 
vate violence  and  retaliation,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  human  dignity  and  civilized  values. 

The  modes  by  which  the  criminal  l.iws 
serve  the  Interest  in  gencr;il  security  -ire 
many.  First  the  murderer  v. ho  has  taken  tiie 
life  of  another  is  removed  from  the  streets, 
deprived  ci  his  liberty  anc'  thereby  prevented 
from  repeating  his  offense.  In  view  of  the 
statistics  on  recidivism  in  this  country  '  and 


'  F>recise  statistics  on  tiie  extent  of  recidi- 
vism are  unavailable,  in  part  because  not  all 
crimes  are  solved  and  In  part  because  crimi- 
nal records  of  convictions  of  different  Juris- 
dictions are  not  brought  together  by  a  cen- 
tral data  collection  ac^ency  Beginning  in 
1963.  however,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation began  collating  data  on  "Careers  in 
Crime,"  which  Jt  publishes  In  its  Uniform 
Crime    Reports.    Of    192.869    offenders    proc- 


oi  the  number  of  Instances  in  which  appre- 
hension occurs  only  alter  repeated  oilenses, 
no  one  can  sensibly  claim  that  this  aspect 
i,il  the  criminal  law  does  not  prevent  crime 
or  contribute  sipnlhcaiitly  to  ilic  person.il 
.security  ol  the  ordinary  citizen 

Secondly,  the  swilt  and  sure  apprehensii  ii 
ol  those  who  reluse  to  respect  the  personal 
security  and  dignity  ol  liicir  neighbor  v.ii- 
(luesllonably  ha;-.  Us  impact  on  oihers  \«.ho 
inliiht  be  similarly  tempted  'Ihat  the  crim- 
m.il  l.iw  is  wholly  or  parllv  mcilectlve  with 
.1  segment  ol  the  population  or  with  many  if 
those  who  have  been  apprehended  and  con- 
victed is  a  very  laulty  b.isis  lor  concluding 
that  It  Is  nui  eilectlve  with  respect  to  i  he 
great  bulk  ol  our  i  itlzens  or  u-r  thinking 
that  without  the  criminal  laws,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence ol  their  (lUorcoment.  there  would  be 
no  increase  in  i  rime.  .Arguments  ol  this 
n.iture  ;.re  not  borne  out  by  any  kind  of 
reliable  evidence  that  1  h.ive  seen  to  this 
(late, 

Tliirdly.  the  l.iw  concerns  itsell  with  those 
whom  it  has  confined  'Ihe  hope  and  ami  t'f 
modern  penalogy.  lortunately,  is  as  soon  as 
po.ssltalo  lo  return  the  convict  to  society  a 
Ijetter  iind  more  law-abidin2  man  than  when 
he  entered  S,  iiietinies  there  is  success,  some- 
times l.illiire  But  at  least  the  eilort  Is  made, 
imd  it  should  be  made  to  the  very  maximum 
extent  01  our  present  and  future  capabilities. 

The  rule  announced  today  v.  ill  nie:isur.i))ly 


essed  in  ll.<tj3  and  ;;I64.  70''.  had  a  [irlor  ar- 
rest record  on  some  charge.  Over  a  period 
of  10  years  the  group  had  accumulated 
434.000  charges  FBI.  Unilorm  Crime  He- 
port-s— 1964.  27  28.  In  1963  and  1964  between 
2,i"  and  'ITi',  of  all  otfenders  sentenced  iii 
88  federal  district  courts  i  excluding  tlie  Dis- 
trict Court  lor  the  District  ol  Columbia) 
whose  criminal  records  were  n-jxirted  had 
previously  been  sentenced  to  a  term  ol  Itn- 
])riEonment  of  13  months  or  more  .Approxi- 
mately an  additional  40  :  had  a  prior  reecjrd 
less  than  prison  i  juvenile  record,  jirobatioii 
record.  et<-.i  .Administrative  office  of  the 
Itnited  ist.'tes  Court.-:.  Federal  Offenders  in 
the  United  States  District  Courts:  1964.  x. 
36  ihereinalter  cited  as  Federal  Olleiidei.'- ■ 
19641 :  Administi-ative  Office  of  the  Uiuu-d 
states  Courts,  Federal  Offenders  in  the 
United  States  District  Courts:  1963,  25-27 
ihereinalter  cited  .ls  Federal  Offenders- 
1963  1,  During  the  s.ime  two  yc;irs  in  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  ol  Columbia 
between  28'.  and  35',  of  those  sentenced 
had  prior  prison  records  and  irom  37':  '<> 
40  .  had  a  prior  record  less  than  prison.  Fed- 
eral Offenders:  1964,  xll,  04,  06;  .Administra- 
tive Office  01  the  United  suttes  Courts.  Fed- 
eral Offenders  in  the  United  States  District 
Cotirt  for  tiie  District  of  CoIumbi:i:  \W.i.  a. 
10  Ihereinalter  cited  as  District  ol  Columbia 
Offenders:  1963  i. 

.A  similar  jiicture  is  obt.iined  if  one  looks 
at  the  subsequent  records  of  those  released 
irom  connnement.  In  1964.  12  3';  of  persons 
on  lederal  iirobation  had  their  probation 
revoked  because  of  the  c<;nimission  of  major 
violations  (defined  as  one  i:i  which  tiie  pro- 
bationer has  been  committed  to  impnson- 
nient  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  more,  been 
placed  on  probation  lor  over  one  year  on  a 
new  offense,  or  has  absconded  with  lelony 
charges  outsumding  i .  T  wentv-throe  and 
fA-o-tenths  percent  cf  parolees  and  10.9':  (1 
tlio.se  who  iiad  been  mandatorily  released 
after  service  of  a  jjortion  ol  their  sentence 
likewise  committed  major  violations.  Re- 
ports of  tlie  Proceedings  oi  the  Judicial  Con- 
lerence  of  the  United  States  and  Annual  Re- 
;)ort  of  the  Director  (.;f  the  .Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts;  1965.  138. 
.see  also  Mandel  et  al..  Recidivism  Studied 
and  Defined.  56  J  of  Crim.  L  .  C.  A:  P  S  59 
I  1965  I  (Within  five  years  ol  release  62.33'; 
of  s.unple  iiad  committed  offenses  placing 
tiieni  111  recidivist  c.ilegorv  i  . 
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Afiikfri  the  ability  of  the  crtmlnal  law  to 
perr'Tiii  in  these  tasks  It  Is  a  clellhenite  cal- 
culus TO  prevent  Interroga'tons.  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  confessions  und  pleas  of  guilty 
.ir.ri  to  increase  rhe  number  of  trials"  Crlnnl- 
n.il  Ti.iLs,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  police 
,tre,  are  not  sure  nets  for  the  prosecution,  nor 
should  they  be  If  the  evidence  Is  not  forth- 
ciimlng  Dnder  the  present  law.  the  prosecu- 
tion falls  to  pnne  its  case  In  about  W-  of 
the  crimlniil  cases  .ictually  tried  In  the  fed- 
eral courts  See  Federal  Offenders  1904. 
tupra.  note  4.  ;it  «  (Table  4i  59  iTable  li. 
Federal  OfTenclers  1963  ''upra.  note  4.  at  5 
Tible  3);  District  of  Columbia  Offenders 
:  'fi3.  tupra  note  4.  at  2  (Table  li  But  it  is 
■iomethliig  else  .ii?aln  to  remove  from  the 
ordinary  crtmlnal  case  all  those  confessions 
which  heretofore  have  been  held  to  be  free 
and  voluntary  acts  of  the  aecused  .md  to 
thus  esutbllsh  :«  .new  constitutional  barrier 
to  the  ascertainment  of  truth  by  the  judicial 
process  rhere  is.  in  tnv  view,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  good  many  criminal  ilefend- 
.ints.  who  otherwise  would  have  been  con- 
vuTed  on  what  this  Court  has  previously 
thoutrht  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of 
evidence,  will  now.  under  this  new  version 
of  -he  Fifth  Amendment,  either  not  be  tried 
at  all  or  acquitted  If  the  State's  evidence, 
minus  the  confession.  Is  put  to  the  test  of 
Inl(««tlon. 

I  have  BO  t|p?ire  whatsoevef  to  share  the 
resporLslblUtv  :or  any  such  impact  on  the 
present  criminal  prix;ess. 

In  some  unknown  number  of  cases  the 
Court's  rule  will  return  a  killrr.  .i  rapist  or 
other  criminal  to  the  .streets  .md  to  the  en- 
vironment which  proluced  hlna  to  repeat  his 
crime  whenever  it  pleases  him  As  .i  conse- 
quence there  will  not  be  a  ?mn,  but  a  loss. 
Ill  human  clit;nltv  The  real  concern  is  not  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  this  new  deci- 
sion on  the  criminal  law  .ls  an  abstract,  dis- 
embodied <iertes  of  .luthontallve  proscrip- 
tions, but  the  impact  on  those  who  rely  on 
the  public  authority  for  protection  and  who 
without  It  can  only  engage  Ift  violent  self- 
help  with  gun.s  knives  and  the  help  of  their 
neighbors  similarly  inclined  There  is  of 
course  a  saving  factor  the  next  •.  ictims  are 
uncertain,  ut.named  and  unTepresented~Tn 
»  this  case 

Nor  can  thu  decision  do  other  than  have 
a  corrosive  effect  on  the  crtmlnal  law  as  an 
effective  device   to   prevent  crime    A   major 


Eighty-eight  federal  district  courts  (ex- 
cluding the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columblai  disposed  of  the  cases  of  33.J81 
criminal  defendants  In  1964  Only  12  5  :  of 
those  cases  were  actuallv  rned  Of  the  re- 
maining   cases.    89  9  ;•    were    terminated    by 

•oiivlctlons  upon  pleas  of  gulltv  and  10  1  ' 
were  dismissed  Stated  differently  approxi- 
mately 90  '>f  all  convictions  resulted  from 
guilty  pleas.  Federal  Offenders  1964  supra. 
note  4.  3-6  In  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  higher  percentage, 
27  '  went  to  trial,  and  the  defendant 
pleaded  ^uUtv  in  approximately  78  of  the 
oises  tenninated  prior  to  trial  Id  it  58-69. 
No  reliable  statistics  are  available  concern- 
ing the  percentage  of  cases  lo  vi-hlch  guilty 
pleas  are  induced  becaxise  of  'he  existence  of 
a  confession  or  of  physical  evidence  un- 
earthed .IS  a  result  of  a  confession  Undoubt- 
edly the  number  of  such  cases  Is  substantial 
Perhaps  of  equal  significance  Is  the  num- 
ber of  instances  »f  known  cnmes  which  are 
not  solved.  In  1964.  (jnly  388  j46    r,r  23  9':    of 

1,626  574  serious  known  offenses  were  cleared. 
The  clearance  rate  ranged  from  H9  8  -  for 
homicides  -o  18  7  "-  for  larcency.  FBI.  Uni- 
form Cnme  Reports  1964.  20-22,  101  Those 
who  would  replace  >nterrogatlon  as  ,i.n  Inves- 
tlgatorial  tool  by  modern  scientific  Investiga- 
tion techniques  significantly  overestimate 
the  effectiveness  of  present  procedures  even 
when  interrogation  Is  includeU 


comp<">nent  m  its  effectiveness  in  thl.s  regard 
IS  Its  swift  and  sure  enforcement  The  easier 
It  Is  to  get  .iway  with  rape  and  murder  the 
less  the  deterrent  effect  on  those  who  are 
Inclined  to  attempt  It  This  Is  still  go<Jd  com- 
mon sense  If  It  were  not  we  should  post- 
haste liquidate  the  whole  law  enforcement 
establishment  .us  ,i  useless,  misguided  eflort 
to  control  human  conduct 

And  what  about  the  accused  who  has  con- 
fessed or  would  confess  In  response  to  sim- 
ple noncoercive  questioning  and  whose  guilt 
could  not  otherwise  be  proved""  Is  it  ^-o  clear 
that  release  is  the  best  thing  for  him  In 
every  ose"*  Has  It  so  unquestionably  been 
resolved  that  In  each  and  every  case  It  would 
be  better  for  him  not  to  confess  nr:d  to  return 
to  his  environment  with  no  attempt  what- 
soever to  help  hlm'>  I  think  not.  It  may  well 
be  that  m  manv  cases  it  will  be  no  less  than 
a  cnllous  disregard  lor  his  own  welfare  as 
well  as  for  the  interests  n{  his  next  victim 

There  Is  .inother  ,»spect  to  the  effect  of  the 
Court's  rule  on  the  person  whom  the  police 
have  arrested  on  probable  cause  The  fact  Is 
that  he  may  not  be  guilty  at  all  and  m.Ty  be 
able  to  extricate  himself  quickly  and  simply 
If  he  were  told  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest 
and  were  asked  to  explain  Tills  efTort,  and 
his  release  must  now  .iwalt  the  hiring  uf  a 
lawyer  or  his  .ippKiliitment  by  the  court,  con- 
sultation with  counsel  and  then  a  session 
with  the  ptiUce  or  the  prosecutor.  Similarly. 
where  probable  cause  exists  to  arrest  several 
suspects,  lis  whore  the  body  of  the  victim  is 
discovered  In  a  house  having  several  resi- 
dents, see  Johnson  v  Statr  238  Md  140.  207 
A  2d  643  1  19651.  pet  [or  cert  pending  No. 
274  Mlsc  O  T  1965.  It  will  oftea  be  true  that 
1  suspect  may  be  cleared  only  through  the 
results  of  interrogation  of  other  suspects. 
Here  too  the  release  of  the  innocent  may  be 
del.iyed  by  the  Court's  rule 

Much  of  the  trouble  with  the  Court's  new 
rule  is  that  it  will  operate  Indiscriminately 
m  all  crlMliial  cases,  regardless  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  crime  <>r  the  circtimstances  in- 
volved It  applies  to  every  defendant,  whether 
the  professional  criminal  c.r  one  rommltting 
a  crime  of  momentary  passion  who  is  not 
part  and  parcel  of  organized  crime.  It  will 
slow  doAm  tae  investigation  and  the  appre- 
hension of  confederates  in  those  cases  where 
time  Is  of  the  essence,  such  .is  kidnaping,  see 
Bnnegar  v  United  states.  338  US  160.  183 
(Jackson  J  .  dissenting):  People  v.  Modeyto. 
398  P  ^d  753.  759.  42  Cal  Rptr.  417  423 
1  19651 ,  those  involving  the  national  security, 
see  Drumtnond,  v.  Vmted  Statei  354  F  2d 
132,  147  iCA.  2d  Clr.  1965)  i  (en  banei 
I  espionage  case),  pet  for  cert  pending  No 
1203  Mlsc  O.  T.  1965:  cf  Gessner  v.  United 
States.  354  r.  -id  726.  730.  n.  10  (C.A.  10th 
Clr.  19651  (Upholding,  in  espionage  case, 
trial  ruling  that  Government  need  not  sub- 
mit classified  portions  of  interrogation 
transcript),  and  some  organized  crime  sit- 
uations In  the  latter  context  the  lawyer  who 
arrives  may  also  be  the  lawyer  for  the  de-. 
fendants'  colleagues  and  can  be  relied  upon 
to  insure  that  no  oreach  of  the  organiza- 
tion's security  takes  place  even  though  the 
accused  may  feel  that  the  best  thing  he  can 
do  Is  to  cooperate 

.At  the  same  time,  the  C>oiirt's  per  se  ap- 
proach may  not  be  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  provides  a  'bright  line"  permitting 
•he  authorities  to  Judge  in  advance  whether 
interrogation  may  safely  be  pursued  without 
jeopardizing  the  admissibility  of  any  infor- 
mation obtained  .is  a  consequence  Nor  can  it 
be  claimed  that  Judicial  time  and  effort,  as- 
sturung  that  is  a  relevant  oonsiderauon  will 
be  conserved  because  of  the  ease  nf  ippUca- 
tlon  of  the  new  rule  Today's  decision  leaves 
open  such  questions  .\s  whether  the  accused 
was  in  custody,  whether  his  statements  were 
spontaneous  or  the  product  of  interrogation, 
whether  the  accused  has  effectively  waived 
his  rights,  and  whether  noniestlmoniai  evi- 


dence introduced  at  trial  Is  the  fruit  of  state- 
ments made  during  a  prohibited  interroga- 
tion, all  of  which  are  certain  to  prove  produc- 
tive of  uncertainty  during  inve.stlktatioii  and 
litigation  during  prosecution  For  all  these 
reasons,  if  further  restrictions  on  police  in- 
terrogation are  desirable  at  this  time,  a  more 
flexible  approach  makes  much  more  sense 
than  the  Courts  constitutional  straltjarket 
which  forecloses  more  dlscrinilnatin);  treat- 
ment by  legislative  or  rule-making  pro- 
nouncements 

.^pplvlng  the  traditional  standards  to  the 
cases  before  the  Court  I  would  hold  these 
confessions  voluntary.  I  would  therefore  .if- 
ftrm  in  Nos  759  760,  and  7'il  and  reverse  m 
No   584 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  Prrsidpnt,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  lyinld. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  -hould  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  if  the  Supreme 
Court  was  not  comi^i.sed  of  nine  mem- 
bers at  the  time  the  Miranda  deci.sion 
was  handed  down 

Mr  MrCI.ELLAN  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  ERVIN  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  if  four  of  the 
members  of  tlie  Court  did  not  take  the 
position  which  the  Senator  from  .■Xrkan- 
.sas  holds,  and  which  I  iiold,  that  there 
is  nothinft  in  the  Constitution  to  lustify 
the  decision  of  the  five  other  Justices  in 
the  Miranda  ca.se 

Mr  McCL?:LLAN  Pour  of  them,  and 
I  quoted  two  of  them  exactly.  Justice 
Clark  -aid  that  the  maiority  fa.shloned 
the  rule  If  it  had  to  fashion  .somethinp. 
it  did  not  exist  before  It  was  not  there. 
Justice  White  said  they  -incorporated" 
a  constitutional  provision  It  was  not 
there  It  had  not  been  there  before  The 
Court  had  not  found  it  there  before  Be- 
fore that,  the  Court  had  said  it  was  not 
there. 

So  this  is  simply  an  instrumentality: 
an  idea,  a  whim  of  f^ve  members  of  the 
Court  and  it  should  not  be  uiven  any 
more  dignity  than  that 

Mr  ERVIN  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
•Arkansas  if  a  third  Justice.  Justice  John 
M  Harlan,  did  not  say  that  the  decision 
of  the  five  Justices  in  the  Miranda  case 
represented  ;x>or  con.stitutional  law  and 
threatened  iniury  to  the  country? 

Mr  McCLELL-\N.  He  did  I  can  .say 
that  we  are  seeing  the  effects  of  it  Crime 
is  up  16  '.lercont  over  last  year  Ixxik  at 
the  situation  '.n  New  "i'ork.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator see  this  morning's  is.sue  of  the  New 
York  Times''  Crime  m  New  York  City 
was  up  24  9  percent  in  March  of  this 
year,  compared  with  last  vear 

Are  we  t'oing  to  do  anythmp;  about  if 
Do  we  have  any  courage''  .Are  we  intimi- 
dated'' This  is  the  age  of  intimidation. 
Mr.  President  We  do  it  by  force:  we  do 
it  by  threats:  we  intimidate.  Are  we  in- 
timidated here''  .Are  we  afraid  to  meas- 
ure up  and  meet  this  challenge? 

Mr  ERVIN  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  if  :;e  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  believe  that  self- 
confessed  murderers,  rapists,  robbers, 
arsonists,  burglars,  and  thieves,  ought  to 
go  unwhipped  of  justice  ought  to  oppose 
this  bill' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  criminals.  I  would  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  suppose  anyone  else 
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would,  if  he  felt  that  way.  That  does  not 
mean  that  people  cannot  have  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  about  these  issues. 
But  I  am  .speakint'  of  the  consequences. 
Tliere  will  not  be  a  Mreat  dis.sent  about 
what  llu-  con.sequences  are.  The  record 
IS  too  plain.  The  record  of  what  is  hap- 
penin^i  in  tJiis  country  is  irrefutable.  One 
may  dlsacree  about  .some  technicality, 
but  the  conditions  that  prevail  today 
and  wh.at  is  (.untnbutinu  to  them  can- 
not be  refuted 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  if  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  of  which  he 
is  the  chairman,  did  not  conduct  in- 
vestigations in  r.spcct  to  the  incidence 
of  crime  in  the  United  Stales,  and.  in 
so  dome,  did  not  take  the  testimony  of 
prosecuting  attorneys.  State  and  Federal 
judges,  law-enloicement  offlcers.  and 
others.  durinLi  the  tour.se  of  its  inquiry? 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  We  did.  And  I  say 
to  the  distmBUi.shed  Senator  that  the 
testimony  is  overwhelmin,!"  in  support 
ol  these  provisions 

No  one  was  denied^no  Senator,  no  one 
was  denied — the  ri;;ht  to  appear  before 
that  subcommittee  and  contest  or  pro- 
test or  present  reasons  or  arguments 
why  these  provisions  .should  not  be  in 
the  bill.  Ev^ybody  was  -^iven  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if  the 
district  attorney  of  Baltimore  did  not 
appear  before  thi^  subcommittee  and 
testify  under  oath  that  as  a  result  of 
the  decision  in  the  Miranda  case  he  had 
to  di.smiss  pro.secutions  acainst  men  for 
serious  crimes  like  murder  in  a  number 
of  cases. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  recall,  the  num- 
ber of  ca.ses  ran  into  the  hundreds.  He 
testified  very  forcefully  a  year  ago  on 
the  impact  at  that  time:  and  it  was  only 
7  or  «  montlis  after  the  decision  in  Mir- 
anda liad  been  rendered  that  he  testi- 
hed. 

Mr.  ERVTN  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  recall  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  asked  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses during  those  hearings  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  !)erccntaae  of  persons 
committinc  serious  crimes  who  did  not 
already  know  that  they  did  not  have  to 
say  ;  nythinti  and  did  not  already  know 
that  whatever  they  said  that  was  de- 
rouatory  could  be  u.sed  against  them, 
and  did  not  already  know  that  they  had 
a  riuht  under  the  law  to  have  counsel 
before  answering  any  questions? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Practically  every- 
body knows  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  I  wLsh  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  practically  all  the  witnesses 
to  whom  that  question  was  addressed  did 
not  respond  that  in  their  opinion  vir- 
tually all  tho.se  who  commit  .serious 
crimes  already  know  these  things? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  wLsh  to  point  out  one  matter  in  con- 
nection with  this  rule.  Every  Member 
of  this  body  who  is  a  lawyer  knows 
that  if  it  should  ever  occur  that  one  is 
arrested  for  a  .serious  crime  under  cir- 
cumstances where  it  could  not  be  proved 
except  by  his  confession,  and  a  police 
officer  asked  him,  "What  do  you  know 


about  this  crime:  did  you  commit  this 
crime:  where  were  you  when  this  crime 
was  committed?  "  and  he  answered 
and  said,  "Yes,  I  committed  the  crime; 
I  robbed  the  fellow,  .sliot  the  man.  or 
raped  the  woman,  or  whatever."  they 
could  not  ^et  lliat  statement  into  evi- 
dence, only  the  circumstance — that  tin' 
crime  was  committed — and  the  jierson 
could  not  be  prosecuted  if  he  had  not 
been  warned,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  might  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  is  no  exception  under  the  rule. 
The  person  mu.st  be  warned  even  if  he  i.- 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  or 
he  would  be  entitled  to  uo  free  under  this 
rule  because  the  policeman  had  not  road 
him  the  little  ceremony  and  warned  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  a  number  of  witnes.ses 
who  apjjeared  before  the  subconimittee 
did  not  testify  that  as  a  practical  result 
of  the  Miranda  decision  men  who  liad 
been  held  on  serious  charges,  were  being 
freed  virtually  every  day.  in  Federal  and 
State  courts  throuehout  this  land  simply 
because  the  arresting  oflicer  had  not  told 
them  something  they  already  knew'' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  ab.so- 
lutely  correct  That  is  why  I  am  sayiiut 
that  this  rigid  rule  makes  neither  rhyme 
nor  reason:  it  cannot  be  sustained  by 
logic.  A  trial  court  and  a  jury  should  be 
permitted  to  consider  the  circumstances. 
weigh  them,  and  determine  whether  a 
confession  is  voluntary  or  coerced.  That 
was  the  law  of  the  land  all  these  years. 
It  was  constitutional  and  when  it  was 
challenged,  the  challenge  was  repelled 
by  the  courts  and  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  only  in  this  period  of  a  mounting 
high  crime  rate  in  this  country  that  we 
find  the  Supreme  Court  weakening  to 
the  point  of  overruling  and  abrocating 
the  law  of  the  land  as  it  had  been  all 
these  years.  To  whose  benefit  is  that 
happening?  Oh.  they  say  it  is  to  the 
benefit  of  someone's  civil  rights  or  some- 
one's personal  liberties. 

If  everyone  is  to  have  all  the  liberty 
they  want  in  this  country  without  any 
obligation,  our  society  will  return  to  bar- 
bari.sm.  It  cannot  escape  it.  With  liberty 
there  must  be  restraint  and  with  citizen- 
ship there  must  be  obligation.  Take  away 
restraint  and  take  away  the  obligation 
and  a  civilized  society  cannot  survive. 
Those  things  go  hand  in  hand, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wi.sh  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  the  freedom  which  is 
given  by  the  Miranda  decision  is  not  the 
freedom  of  a  man  to  be  exempt  from 
punishment  for  a  crime  which  he  himself 
voluntarily  confessed  he  committed? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  shall  go  into  the  Miranda  case  in 
full  later.  However,  in  the  Miranda  deci- 
ison,  the  very  case  we  are  talking  about. 
Miranda  was  tried  a  second  time.  Nine 
days  before  he  went  to  trial  the  .second 
time,  after  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
his  case  and  sent  it  back,  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  according  to  the  trial  judge's 
sworn  testimony,  happened  to  stumble 
upon  the  evidence  that  Miranda  had 
made  the  same  confession  to  his  com- 
mon-law wife.  She  was  brought  into 
court  and  she  testified.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  common-law  wife 


relationship  created  a  privilege  that  she 
could  claim  or  he  could  claim  that  she 
would  not  be  jjermitted  to  testify  against 
him,  wliich  would  be  true  if  she  were  his 
lawlul  wife.  Tliat  qut>stion  is  nomg  to  the 
Suiireme  Court. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  the  at- 
torneys for  Miranda  in  that  trial  made  a 
motion  to  deny  lier  the  right  to  testify 
and  they  made  a  motion  to  ciuasti  her 
evidence.  _ 

Miranda  testified  himself  in  chambeis 
under  oath  that  he  did  laiie  the  woman. 
The  HuiJi-cme  Court  turned  him  I(jose.  He 
testified  himself  under  oatli  in  chambers 
tliat  lie  did  rape  tlie  woman.  The  .lury 
did  not  know  tiiat.  It  v. as  not  oefoie  the 
.lury.  They  had  convicted  him  on  the 
testimony  of  the  common-law  wife.  Mr. 
President,  tan  you  imauine  the  humilia- 
tion and  the  embarrassment  of  a  jury 
had  it  bc^en  requiii  d  under  an  instructed 
verdict  to  turn  liim  loose  and  then  learn 
the  minute  they  were  di.schar^ed  as 
jurors  in  this  ca.se  the  horrible  truth 
that  the  man  himself  had  an  hour  or 
two  before  under  Ins  own  oath  admitted 
tiiat  hi'  had  railed  the  s'irl? 

I,-  ttiat  justice  in  Amrrira?  These  are 
thiiifs  Senators  must  bc'  tiiinkmg  about 
as  v.e  decide  whether  we  are  yoiwj.  lo 
have  the  couraue  to  vote  for  legislation 
in  an  attemiit  to  do  sometiiing  with  these 
self-confessed  rapists  and  murderers  tliat 
the  Court  is  now  tiisjiosecl  lo  turn  loose. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  nsK  llie  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  the  record  in  the  Mi- 
randa ta.se  did  not  show  that  this  ■  irl 
had  been  kidnaind  and  latied:  that  Mi- 
randa was  am  stcd  mid  taken  to  the  jio- 
lice  station:  that  no  pliysical  force  was 
exerted  against  him:  that  after  he  sat 
in  the  jiolice  .'■tat ion  for  perhaiis  2  liours 
or  some  such  time  he  \'oluntarily  con- 
les.sed  that  lie  was  the  man  who  abducted 
and  raped  the  t'irl:  that  after  he  made 
an  oral  voluntary  conlession  to  that  el  ■ 
feet  lie  was  given  a  ijeiieil  and  pajier  and 
asked  lo  write  out  what  iiari  happened 
at  the  lime  of  the  crime:  .;nd  that  lie 
look  the  paper  and  iJCncil  and  wrote  out 
what  liad  hapiicned:  and  that  despite 
these  ihintis  when  the  case  came  before 
it,  the  Supreme  Court  said  it  was  not 
competent  tor  that  f\idence  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  iury  because  Miranda  had 
not  been  told  that  he  did  not  have  to  say 
anythinL'  or  tiiat  anything'  lie  miiiht  say 
could  be  used  aualnst  him  c^r  that  he  had 
u  nuht  to  a  lawyer  before  sayint'  any- 
Ihiiur. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  rvidence 
that  he  was  intimidated  or  coerced  or 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  do  so  bv 
officers  who  had  him  m  custody. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  if  tlie  five  Judges 
who  joined  in  the  decision  that  the  evi- 
dence m  the  Miranda  case  had  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  Constitution  did  not  place 
their  decision  upon  the  words  in  the  fifth 
amendment,  whicli  provide  that  "nor 
shall  any  person  be  comnelled  in  any 
criminal   ca.se   to   be   a   witness    acainst 

him.self" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  word  in  the 
Constitution  is  "compelled."  That  is.  in 
effect,  tantamount  to  rulinc  that  if  one 
asks  a  question,  it  is  compulsory. 
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Mr  ERVIN  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  hOw  any  person 
who  believes  in  ^'ivln«  words  of  the  EnR- 
lish  languai-'o  their  obvious  meaninn?  can 
say  that  the  provision  in  the  Con.stitution 
reiatini?  only  to  compelled  testimony  can 
have  any  possible  relationship  to  a  vol- 
untary confession 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  Well,  it  never  had 
until  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  great 
"wisdom,  decided  that  the  word  'oom- 
pell€Kl     included  a  voluntary  confession 

Mr  ERVIN  I  should  like  to  a.'^k  the 
S«Miator  !iom  Arkansas  if  the  words  of 
the  fifth  amendment  which  I  have  just 
quoted  did  not  b«^ome  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  15th  day  of  June  1790. 
and  that  from  the  15th  day  of  June  1790. 
down  to  the  nth  day  of  June  1966.  a 
iHMiod  of  176  years,  if.  every  time  this 
question  came  tiefore  it  the  Supreme 
Court  (jf  the  United  Stages,  did  not  hold 
that  the  words  had  no  application  what- 
.soever  to  .\  voluntary  confession. 

Mr  MtCLELLAN  It  ha*  rept-atedly  s<i 
held  As  recently  as  3  years  before  it 
made  its  rullni?  .in  'he  Miranda  case  It 
akjain  afftrmed  its  previous  rulings  m 
those  casrs  to  that  effect 

Mr  ERVIN  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Miranda  case  did  not.  on 
at  least  two  occa.sions  u.*t-  tJiese  or  .similar 
words  in  respect  to  the  formula  which  it 
laid  down  for  officers  to  put  to  suspects, 
referrnifi  to  that  formula  as  "require- 
ments we  enumerate  tf>daV — that  t.'' 
June  13.  1966 

Mr  McCI.EI.LAN  Tht  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr  ERVIN  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  anree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  that  constituted  a 
voluntan,'  confe.ssion  on  the  part  of  the 
five  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  joined 
in  the  opii  ion  that  they  were  then 
amending  the  Constitution  instead  of  In- 
terpreting If 

Mr  McCLELL-^N  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  anv  pus.sible  question  but  that 
they  did  In  effect,  if  their  rulinu  can  be 
sustained,  it  amends  the  Constitution 
T'vet  IS  a  power  not  conferred  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  by  *he  Constitution 
Th.erefore  their  act  constituted  a  usur- 
pation of  power,  a  power  reserved  only 
to  the  people  to  amend  the  Constitution 

Mr  ERVIN  I  .should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  a  short  time 
altei-wavds  the  five  Justices  who  con- 
curred in  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
Miranda  case  did  not  join  In  an  opinion 
in  the  case  ol  Jolmson  against  New  Jer- 
sey, in  which  they  held  that  the  deci- 
sion in  the  Miranda  case  and  the  inter- 
pretation they  allegedly  placed  upon  the 
Constitution  in  that  case  had  no  appli- 
cation to  criminal  cases  arising  before 
the  date  ot  the  occurrence  of  the  Miranda 
case 

Mr  McCLELLAN  In  other  words,  they 
held  that  it  became  the  law  of  the  land 
the  day  they  made  the  ruling,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  the  law  of  the  land  prior  to 
that  time  That  is  an  acknowledgement 
on  their  part  and  a  confession,  in  my 
ludgmeni — becaiise  it  cannot  be  con- 
strued otherwise — that  they  themselves 
did  amend  the  Constitution  by  that  deci- 
sion 


Mr  ERVIN  Since  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion on  the  Supreme  Court  to  make 
that  kind  of  confession  m  Johnson 
against  New  Jersey  did  it  not  amount  to 
another  voluntai-y  confession  by  tlie  live 
justices  that  they  had  usuri>ed  authority 
to  amend  the  Constitutujn  rather  than 
exercise  an  authority  to  interpret  it:  is 
that  not  correct ' 

Mr  McCLKLl^AN  That  is  my  inter- 
pretation of  their  action 

Mr  FRVIN  Those  same  words  had 
been  in  the  Con.stitution  at  that  time  for 
176  years.  There  had  been  no  change 
whatever  during  that  176  years  in  the 
language  employed  m  the  Constitution 

Mr  MrCLELI^AN  .As  I  .said  a  while 
ag(i — I  do  not  knovi-  whether  the  Senator 
was  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time — the 
Constitution  did  not  change  Right  and 
wrong  did  not  change  Truth  and  ialse- 
hood  did  not  chanee  Only  the  Supreme 
Court  changed  on  that  day 

Mr  ERVIN  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  make  that  statement,  a  state- 
ment as  true  and  as  eloquent  as  can  be 
made  on  the  subject. 


Killoughs.  and  the  Escobedos.  We  cannot 
keep  our  strwts  safe  when  that  element 
IS  rur^ning  at  lartje 

And  who  is  responsible  for  thaf 

No  matter  how  t^uilty.  the  i>olice  have 
got  lo  turn  them  loose 

Tliat  IS  ridiculous.  It  is  absurdity  in 
the  extreme 

Mr  ERVIN  I  .-hould  like  t'l  iUsk  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas.  to  what  avail 
would  it  be  to  sjx  nd  $100  million  or  S500 
million  to  train  officers  of  the  lav\  if 
artificial  rules  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  will  prevent  them  from  testifying 
after  they  have  bt^-n  trained? 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  Cannot  the  Senator 
Imagine  the  consternation  of  prosocutinu 
attorneys,  [wlicemen.  and  judges  who 
con.scientiously  and  in  good  faith  are 
dedicated  to  their  duties  and  perform 
their  duties  to  the  best  of  their  abilltv 
under  the  lav*-  of  the  land,  and  who  have 
done  so  for  over  100  years,  m  order  to 
meet  every  constitutional  requirement 
and  then  have  the  Supreme  Court  say. 
Well,  we  have  decided  that  we  should 
l;ave  some  amendments  to  the  Const  1- 
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I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  lrc^v-4ution  We  are  I'omiz  to  say  what  con- 
stitutes the  law  We  will  require  this  and 
we  will  require  that,  and  we  will  turn 
loose  the  man   vou  have  arrest<"'d 

I  can  have  some  under.standlnc  of  the 
frustrations  that  a  dedicated  policeman 
inust  feel  who  risked  his  hfe  to  l'o  out 
and  arrest  and  bring  to  the  bar  of  justice 
one  of  the  habitual,  .self-confes.sed.  vio- 
lent criminals  and  then  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  slap 
him  in  the  face,  although  he  did  his  duty 
under  the  law  of  the  land  as  of  the  hour 
he  did  It.  and  the  Court  says.  Well,  we 
have  decided  to  change  the  law  of  the 
land  We  are  going  to  turn  your  man 
loose."  and  not  just  .say  It  but  do  it. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  this  i.s 
serious  The  Nation  cannot  survive;  law 
^nd  order  will  pcri.sh  if  this  trend  is  not 
stopi>ed  Nobody  wants  to  criticize  the 
Court  I  want  to  have  evpr\-  respect  for 
the  Supreme  Court  as  a  tribunal  I  do 
respect  it  as  established  bv  the  Con- 
stitution But  I  cannot  agree  with,  and  I 
cannot  acquie.sce  in  and  T  cannot  con- 
done, and  I  must  oppose  and  try  to  lectl- 
fy.  the  distorted  constructions  that  the 
present-day  Court  is  placing  upon  the 
Constitution  I  must  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
duty  in  the  position  I  occupy 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
I  will  have  an  opportunitv.  as  will  every 
Oliver  Senator  in  this  body,  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  the  question:  "Do  you 
favor  turning  the  guilty  loose,  or  are  you 
eoing  to  stand  for  law  and  order  and 
protect  womanhood  and  decent  citizen- 
ship in  America  and  truly  make  our 
streets  .safe?  "  Or  are  we  eoing  down  this 
road''  I  do  not  intend  to  travel  it  with 
my  vote 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Set^.ator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
generosity  In  yielding  to  me  for  ques- 
tions and  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  .\rkan.sas  m  the  proposi- 
tion that  enough  has  been  done  for  those 
who  murder  and  rape  and  rob:  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  do  .something  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  murdered  or  raped 
or  robbed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  thank  my  col- 
league, who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 


Arkan.sas  another  question  and  invite  his 
attention  to  one  other  ixjint  The  Sen- 
ator referred  awhile  ago  to  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  today 
which  reported  the  great  increase  in  ma- 
jor crimes  in  the  city  of  New  York 

I  invite  the  attention  of  ^he  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  this  part  of  the  article: 

The  increase  In  murders  and  non-negUgent 
murders  rose  :i9  percent  over  March  1967. 
The  number  of  m.ijor  crimes  reported  tor  the 
first  three  months  of  the  >ei\r  was  105.368. 
.in  m.-rease  nf  more  'han  18  percent  over  the 
87  195  committed  In  the  three  months  end- 
ing March  M.  1067 

That  is  a  stupendous  rise  in  the  cnme 
rate  in  America  s  largest  city,  it  seems  to 
me 

Mr  McCLELLAN  There  has  been  a 
nse  in  the  crime  rate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  is  somewhat  compa- 
rable— I  am  not  sure.  I  saw  the  figures 
somewhere — but  that  may  Ije  a  little 
above  the  average  lor  the  Nation 

However,  the  crime  rate  is  still  rising 
in  this  country  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that 
It  cannot  continue  that  course,  and  there 
must  be  a  reversal:  there  must  be  an  ar- 
rest to  the  trend,  otherwise,  there  vvnll  te 
social  chaos  and  no  one  will  be  safe  any- 
where in  this  land  Most  Americans  are 
hardly  safe  today 

Who  feels  sate  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Washington  today'' 

Who  feels  safe  to  walk  the  streets  of 
New  York  today ' 

Who  feels  safe  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Indianapolis  or  anywhere  else  in  this 
countrj'  today* 

Who  feels  safe  to  do  so?  Oh.  perhaps 
In  one  or  two  neighborhoods,  but  there 
are  mainy  more  neighborhoods  in  almost 
every  major  city  where  no  one  feels  safe 
to  walk  the  streets,  and  no  one  does. 

We  call  this  th«  safe  streets  bill.  It 
originated  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  .safe  streets  bill. 

The  way  to  make  the  streets  safe  is 
to  put  the  criminal  in  the  penitentiary, 
where  he  belongs,  and  keep  him  off  the 
streets  We  v\ill  not  make  our  streets  safe 
and  they  cannot  be  kept  sale  by  turning 
loose   the   Mirandas,   the   Mallorys,   the 


nuttee  that  inocessed  the  bill,  and  who 
has  worked  so  faithfully,  diligently,  and 
constructively  m  helping  us  bring  to  the 
Iloor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  that  will  do 
.something  for  law  enforcement^ — not  just 
spend  money.  We  are  going  to  do  that. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  support  our  police- 
men and  Kne  them  better  training.  We 
are  going  to  do  that  But.  Mr.  President. 
siK-iiding  money  will  not  alone  do  the 
job  It  will  not  do  the  job  if  all  we  can 
do  is  appropriate  $5  or  $10  billion.  Spend- 
i:ig  the  taxpayers'  money  is  not  going  to 
do  the  job  unless  some  character,  wis- 
dom, and  courage  are  exercised  by  those 
vvl'.o  have  the  responsibility  for  enforcing 
the  law- 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Reriator  vii'ld'' 

Mr    McCLELLAN    I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Before  I  jnoiiound  a 
few  questions  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.sas  I  .should  like  to  ob- 
.serve  that  there  are  many  Law  Day  pro- 
grams and  observations  being  held  all 
over  the  land  this  week  It  happens  that 
tile  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  was  commit- 
ted to  go  to  Omaha,  my  home  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  speaking,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  f-'o  bccau.se  of  the  (lending  bill.  I 
would  find  u  difficult  to  envision  a  more 
suitable.  Ijetter-staU'd.  and  more  iffec- 
tive  observance  tor  Law-  Day  than  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
lias  made  in  the  Chamber  today.  It  is  in 
keeping  wiin  his  studious  and  .scholarly 
approach  to  the  .subject,  which  he  has 
presented  with  logic  and  persuasiveness. 
I  know  tiie  statement  will  not  be  wasted 
on  tho.se  vv.ho  read  the  RECORn.  It  is  very 
convincing. 

I  wish  to  address  a  few  questions  to 
the  Senator  with  regard  to  title  III. 
There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension 
as  to  Its  objectives,  provisions,  and  op- 
eration. I  have  an  idea  this  concern 
comes  about  becau.se  of  the  propensity  of 
too  many  people  to  consider  things  by 
labels.  It  is  doctrinaire  to  say  that  wire- 
tapping will  br;ng  in  1968  what  George 
Orwell  wrote  about  1984:  namely,  that 
every  movement,  every  act.  every  com- 
ment of  every  citizen  will  be  known  to 
Bie  Brother.  This  title  does  not  work 
that  way. 

I  wi-sh  to  a.sk  the  Senator  if  it  is  true 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  two  decisions 
last  year,  the  B(  reer  case  in  New  York 
and  the  Katz  case  in  California,  de- 
clared wire  tapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance unconstitutional. 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  The  Senator  Is  re- 
ferring to  the  Berger  case  and  the  Katz 
ca.se? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Yes.  Did  the  Supreme 
Court  h.old  electronic  surveillance  and 
w  iretappinc  unconstitutional  per  se? 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN  The  Court  did  not 
(tuilaw  wiretapping.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Court  clearly  indicated  it  could  be  done 
r mstituiionallv  under  proper  guidelines 
and  supervision  by  a  court. 

Mr  HRUSK.^  In  the  Berger  case  is  it 
not  true  the  Court  held  that  the  New- 
York  .statute  did  not  comply  with  the  re- 
ouirements  which  the  Supreme  Court 
thought  necessary  in  order  to  abide  by 
constitutional  commands? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  felt  that  stat- 
ute in  some  respects  was  not  as  restric- 
tive as  it  should  be  and  did  not  require 
some  test  and  some  procedures  that  they 


felt  were  essential.  Tlie  statute  we  pro- 
pose here  is  much  stricter  than  the  New- 
York  statute.  It  would  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Katz  case  and  the  Berger 
case.  Even  under  statute  which  would  be 
more  susceptible  to  more  abuses  than 
this  statute.  New  York  ojierated  for  20 
years  and  then  had  a  5-year  investiga- 
tion, a  legislative  investigation,  of  the 
way  in  which  the  law  was  administ^'red 
and  the  charges  of  abu.se.  and  they  found 
none. 

I  highly  commend  the  law-enforce- 
ment officers  and  pio.secuting  attorneys 
and  the  courts  lor  the  sparing  way.  the 
judicious  way,  and  the  fair  way  they  have 
administered  that  law. 

The  proposal  before  us  today  is  more 
strict,  there  are  more  requirements,  and 
it  is  more  difficult  to  meet  the  test  to  get 
the  order  than  it  was  in  New  York. 

Some  iieojile  .-^ay,  -'Law-enforcement 
officers  would  be  snooi)iim  in  on  some 
fellow  making  a  date  with  his  sweet- 
heart." My  goodness,  who  cares  about 
that?  One  can  walk  on  the  streets  today 
and  see  all  the  lovcmakinu'  he  wants. 

I  say  they  will  not  snoop.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  them  to  do  it.  I  am  .-ure 
our  officers  wiM  not  ^jjend  their  lime 
doing  that.  If  v\e  do  not  have  any  more 
confidence  in  the  mteurity  of  the  ijolice 
establishment  of  this  Nation,  the  i;rose- 
cuting  attorneys,  and  our  cnurus  than  t  :> 
refer  to  them  as  being  untrustworthy  in 
a  matter  of  this  re.sponsibility.  then.  I 
say  there  is  no  way  to  save  this  society  if 
it  is  that  far  pone.  Neither  law  nor  any- 
thing el.se  that  we  can  do  in  this  body 
will  stay  Us  doom. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  title 
III  of  the  bill  is  based  upon,  and  analo- 
t40us  to  the  law  on  .searches  and  seiz- 
ures? As  I  remember  it.  the  only  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution  is  that  search 
and  seizures  shall  not  be  unreasonable. 
The  Court  has  departed  from  there  and 
has  had  any  number  of  decisions  on 
which  interpretations  have  been  made 
holding  that  this  procedure  is  rea.son- 
able  or  that  procedure  Is  not  rea.son- 
able. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  this  bill,  it 
first  must  be  authorized  at  the  Federal 
level  by  the  chief  prosecutor,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general  at  the  State  level. 
Then  the  pohce.  or  the  pro.secuting  at- 
torney, must  go  before  a  court  and 
make  a  showing  that  they  are  not  able 
to  get  evidence  by  other  means,  or  by 
investigation,  or  that  it  is  too  dancerous 
to  attempt  it.  Then  the  court  still  has 
jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  the 
evidence  is  worthwhile,  whether  the 
crime  is  of  that  importance,  and  wheth- 
er there  is  a  presentation  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  crime  sufficient  to  justify 
the  court  in  issuing  an  order. 

There  is  every  legitimate  restraint 
that  should  be  placed  on  it.  if  is  to  func- 
tion and  be  an  effective  instrument. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Including  a  .strict  time 
limitation,  an  inventory  and  reporting 
of  all  the  acts  done  jjursuant  to  the 
court  order  back  to  the  authorizing 
court:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct.  Not 
only  that,  but  records  are  to  be  kept 
and  a  report  to  Congress  made  as  to 
how  it  operates  throughout  the  land.  We 
will  have  a  chance  to  review  it.  Every 


safeguard  that  is  practical  and  ncces- 
.sary  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
privacy  is  incorporated  in  the  bill. 
The  committee  took  guidance  from  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  had  the 
wisdom  to  ferret  out.  construct  it,  and 
make  it  a  part  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  They  are  all  in  there. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  i.'  just 
as  concerned  lor  the  integrity  of  u.se  of 
the  in.strumentality  as  is  tho.se  who  may 
oppose  it.  We  do  not  want  the  loo.se  or 
I)romiscuous  u.se  of  this  jwwer.  We  want 
It  under  strict  court  supervision.  We  do 
not  want  to  deny  to  law-enforcement 
officers  the  u.se  of  the  very  same  weapon 
or  instrumentality  to  detect  crime  and 
apprehend  the  criminal  that  is  being 
used  by  the  criminal  to  organize  his 
forces  and  to  serve  himself  in  violating 
the  law  and  committing  crimes 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas  lias  the  same 
convictions  about  the  very  valuable  con- 
stitutional light  which  the  imht  of  pri- 
vacy constitutes  But.  is  it  not  true  that 
the  right  of  privacy,  as  every  other  con- 
stitutional lieht.  is  not  an  ab.solute 
light?  There  are  instances  where  we 
must  f-ive  way.  tor  example,  the  search 
of  homes  or  residences  under  a  writ  of 
.search  and  seizure  means  tlKit  we  Io.se 
the  sanctity  of  the  home  But  that  right 
is  not  absolute  any  mf)re  than  the 
right  of  privacy  is  ab.solut.(^:  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  That  i.s  absolutely 
true  Again  I  say.  and  I  want  to  say  it 
for  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se 
who  oppo.se  title  III  in  the  bill  as  being 
charactei-  snooi)ing.  which  they  arc  com- 
Ijlaining  about:  they  say  it  is  a  bill  to 
permit  officers  to  do  just  that,  and  that 
it  is  also  an  invasion  of  privacy,  which 
they  complain  about,  and  which  they  .say 
the  bill  would  permit,  is  beinL'  done  today 
by  criminals  with  absolute  impunity. 
There  is  no  law  under  which  we  can  con- 
vict them  for  doing  that,  becau.se  the  law- 
today  requires  that  v.e  not  only  have  to 
prove  the  interception  of  the  conversa- 
tion but  also  have  to  prove  that  they  dis- 
closed it. 

The  one  who  vvant~s  to  make  use  of  it. 
who  want.s  to  mdulue  in  hsteninL'  to  kos- 
s;i3  between  man  and  wife,  or  between 
sweethearts,  cirlfnends  and  their  boy- 
friends, can  do  it  today  and  get  satis- 
faction in  their  depraved  attitude  and 
state  of  mind  with  ab.solute  impunity, 
because  we  cannot  prosecute  them  or 
cjnvict  them  unless  we  are  able  to  jirove 
that  after  listenini-'  t/>  them,  they  went 
somewhere  and  talked  ab.'iut  ii  to  .some- 
one else 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  a  inatt^^r  of  fact. 
when  former  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  appeared  before  the  committee,  he 
described  the  situation  that  we  have  now 
as  being  v.oise  than  no  law  at  all.  did  he 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  He  did. 

Mr.  HRUSK.A  Because  it  does  not  have 
any  legal  prohioition  nor  any  sanction 
for  the  employment  of  wiretapping  sur- 
veillance, is  that  not  correct? 

.Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  Yes  It  does  not  deal 
-.-•nh  it.  r.  IS  completely  impotent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  w-ant  to  thank  tl'ie 
Senator  very  i.iuch  for  his  responses  to 
my  f;uestions 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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Memb<>rs  of  the  Senate  I  quote  from  the 
1966  hearing  record  when  Mr  Katzen- 
bach  testified  before  the  Criminal  Laws 
Subcommittee   He  said: 

I  n{re«  with  mv  predecessor  that  the  pres- 
ent law  regardini;  wiretapping  :s  intoler.ible. 
In  fact.  I  wovild  go  so  far  to  state  that  it 
wiuld  be  cllfflciilt  to  devise  a  law  more  total- 
ly unsatisfactory  In  its  consequences  than 
that  which  has  evolved  from  section  605 

Flr!!t  It  adequately  protects  the  privacy 
of  no  one  To  prosecute  successfully,  the 
Government  now  must  prove  both  intercep- 
tion and  discliisure  Under  these  circum- 
stah'.es  there  Is  a  ariv-d  deal  of  illicit  wlre- 
tiippln,?  Estimates  .is  to  hrw  much  vary 
grearly.  but  since  the  tei-hriUjue  Is  relatively 
simple  It  IS  safe  to  assume  that  considerable 
private  tapping  ^oes  un  , 

Second,  under  present  la*,  use  of  wire- 
tapping; for  p>-tentially  Justifinble  prosecutive 
piirpi«e»  Is  impossible  A  number  of  State 
la'*s  aiithorl/e  wiretapping  by  police  of- 
ficials under  cer:;«',n  circumstances  and  pro- 
cechire-5  But  the  Federiil  law  has  been  In- 
terpreted by  the  courts  to  prevent  the  use 
of  this  itiformation  in  a  criminal  prosectitlon. 

Mr  M  CLELLAN  I  want  to  thank  the 
di.stmuuishfd  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
the  very  l.■H^lable  assistance  he  has  i^uen 
as  a  memBT  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  tlie 
development  of  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Without  his  as- 
sistance we  miuht  still  bv  somewhere  in 
the  ]unBle  trving  to  Rei  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness He  ha.s  made  a  splendid  contribu- 
tion ai'.d  I  know  that  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  evf>i-y  Member 
of  the  Senate  is  indebted  to  hmi  for  his 
labors  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
scnratives  by  Mr  Baitlett.  one  of  its 
readins  clerks,  annouiiced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  "Dill  'H.R  15190  >  to  amend 
sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  approved 
September  22  1964  78  Stat.  990',  pro- 
vidin!,'  for  an  investigation  and  study  to 
deto:-mine  a  site  for  the  construction  of 
a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  HR  1.5190'  to  amend  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 22  1964  '78  Stat  990'  providing 
fur  an  inve-sti^ation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine a  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Conmierce. 

OMNIBUS  CRIMF  CONTROL  AND 
S.\FE  STREETS  ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resiimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  917'  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  othtjr  purposes. 

Mr  HRUSK.A.  Mr  President,  the  bill 
before  us  represents  the  culmination  of 
efforts  expended  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  as  much  as  several  years  in  some 
of  Its  aspects. 


The  fact  that  it  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  in  its  present  form  is  elixjuent 
testimony  to  the  leadership  and  cxpeii- 
ence  of  the  chairman  of  rne  Subc<irn- 
mittee  on  Cnimnal  Laws  and  Pi-ocedures. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  1  Mr. 
McClellan  ! 

Reflected  in  this  measure  are  his  sea- 
soned knowledge  of  American  jurispru- 
dence, his  patience,  and  his  tenacity 
With  all  of  these.  Mr.  President,  must 
be  listed  his  never-falling  courtesy  and 
understanding. 

Senauir  MiClellan  is  to  be  warmly 
commended  by  all  of  u.^.  and  I  wish  to 
express  iny  personal  appreciation  for  the 
many  courtesies  and  continuing  assist- 
ance he  has  extended  throualiout  the 
long  sessions  and  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 

The  dearest  evidence  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkati.sas  lies  in  this 
fact:  The  bill,  ius  originallv  proposed  and 
submitted,  contained  one  title:  namely, 
law  enforcement  assistance  It  was  not  a 
comprehensive  measure  even  on  that  .sub- 
ject. It  now  contains  three  additional 
titles  dealing  with  procedures,  admissi- 
bility, and  competence  of  certain  evi- 
dence in  criminal  cases:  wnretapping  and 
electronic  sun'eillance:  and  regulation  of 
commerce  in  firearms.  Further,  the  scope 
of  title  I  was  greatly  expanded. 

The  inclusion  of  the  additional  titles 
occurred  becau.se  of  the  cleaV  necessity 
to  t^ake  strong,  affirmative  action  in  these 
areas  as  a  isart  of  eongres.sional  respon.se 
to  the  continuing  deterioration  of  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  in  the  Nation  in 
recent  years. 

Each  of  tiie  titles  has  been  thornushlv 
processed  Complete  and  competent  tes- 
timony from  authoritative  sources  was 
taken. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  problems 
and  the  need  for  remedial  legislation  are 
not  too  difficult  to  understand.  This  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  t)een  substantial  agreement  m 
the  JudiciaiT  Committee  on  the  thrust 
which  should  tx-  imparted  in  each  title 

This  IS  not  to  .say  that  there  have  not 
been  divergences  of  views  as  to  specific 
provisions.  Tlie  individual  and  minority 
views  contained  in  the  report  bear  testi- 
mony to  this.  This  is.  however,  not  un- 
usual in  committee  processes. 

I  intend  to  call  attention  to  several 
examples  of  these  differences  as  I  pro- 
ceed with  my  comments  on  the  several 
titles  In  some  of  these  cases,  amend- 
ments will  be  proposed  at  suitable  times. 
My  comments  on  the  substance  of  the 
measure  will  be  brief  because  of  the 
splendid  discussion  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  However,  before  proceeding 
with  such  comment.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
vance some  general  observations  which  I 
believe  to  be  highly  pertinent  to  our  con- 
sideration of  yjis  bill. 

LAW    ENFORCE.MENT   IS  A    LOCAL      RESPi  JNSIBILITV 

Law  enforcement  is  primarily  and 
properly  a  local  resixjnsibility.  This  is 
quite  clear  upon  consideration  of  statis- 
tics developed  by  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  An  excerpt  from 
■ft  task  force  report,  "The  Police,  '  reads; 

There  are  today  In  the  United  SWtes  40.000 
beparale  agencies  reeponsible  for  enforcing 
laws  on  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  '.evels 
of  government    But   law   enforcement  agen- 


cies are  not  e\enly  distributed  anionp  these 
three  levels,  for  the  lurictUm  is  prlm.irilv  a 
concern  of  local  government  There  ;ire  only 
50  law  enforcement  agencies  un  the  Federal 
level  of  government  and  JOG  depart nienls  on 
the  sitate  level.  The  remaining  39  7.S0  agen- 
cies are  dispersed  throughout  the  many 
counties,  cities,  towns,  antl  \illages  that  form 
our  local  governments. 

In  tabular  form,  the  .satistics  tor  1965 
with  letereiice  to  the  number  of  agencies 
and  the  full -time  per.sonnel  for  each  of 
Iho.se  agencies,  Federal.  State,  and  local 
were  stated  by  the  ta.sk  force  as  follows: 

t'uU-limi' 
Agencies     perxonnel 

Federal    50  23,000 

State --  200  40.000 

Local  39.750      308,000 

Another  way  to  demonstrate  this  prop- 
osition is  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Commi.ssion  where  a  table  of  daily  aver- 
age number  ot  inmates  in  .■Xmerican  cor- 
rectional institutions  m  1965.  reads: 

Institutions  primarily  for  adults: 

Federal    prisons 20.37" 

.State  prisons 201.  22p 

L<x-al  Jails  and  workhouses 141,303 


Total    362.900 

Institutions  primarily  for  Juveniles: 
Public    training   schools    (including 

1 247  m  federal  I 43.636 

Loc.U  Juvenile  institutions 6,024 

Detention  homes 13.113 


Total 62.773 

Grand  total  - 425,673 

I  \\V     ENFORCEMENT     SHOULD     REM.MN     A     LOCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Inherent  :n  the  constitutional  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States  is  the  concept 
that  State  and  local  authorities  are  ex- 
pected to  assume  responsibility  for  se- 
curing peace  and  order.  This  is  neces- 
sarily so  from  the  basic  structure  of  our 
Government. 

President  Johnson's  February.  1968. 
mes.sage  to  Congress  on  crime,  states  the 
ca.se  very  succinctly  and  well: 

The  Federal  Government  must  never  as- 
sume the  role  of  the  Nation's  policeman. 
True,  the  Federal  Government  has  certain  di- 
rect law  rniorcemei.t  responsibilities.  But 
these  are  carefully  limited  to  such  matters 
;is  treason,  espionage,  counterfeiting,  tax 
evasion   .ind   certain   interstate   crimes. 

Crime  is  essentially  a  local  matter.  Police 
operations — if  they  are  to  be  effective  and 
rehp>onsible — must  likewise  remain  bitsically 
local.  This  Is  the  fundamental  premise  ot  our 
constitutional  structure  and  of  our  heritage 
o:  :iberty. 

The  existing  pattern  of  law  enforcement 
makes  it  clear  that  local  governments  must 
play  the  primary  role  in  any  eflectlve  pro- 
gram to  combat  crime. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  Senators  judj;- 
ment  that  in  several  major  instances,  the 
bill  transgresses  this  principle  of  local 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement.  It 
does  so  massively  and  deliberately  in  its 
provisions  for  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Lirants  under  title  I  for  law  enforce- 
ment assistance,  and  in  title  III  with  re- 
gard to  imposition  on  States  of  certain 
requirements  for  such  electronic  surveil- 
lance legislation  as  any  State  may  want 
to  enact. 

It  is  also  true  in  title  IV  for  regulation 
of  firearms  .sale*,  where  vast  enforcement 
duties   are   enjoined   upon   Federal   au- 
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thorities.  and  where  technical  violation 
of  numerous  State  law  or  city  ordinances 
would  become  Federal  offenses. 

It  IS  my  intention  to  discuss  these  and 
other  instances  in  greater  detail  later 
in  my  remarks.  Amendments  I  shall  pro- 
IX).se  for  correction  of  these  defects  will 
enable  the  bill  to  conform  to  our  law  and 
our  history. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  my  purpo.se, 
in  more  extended  remarks  on  another 
day,  to  comment  generally  on  the  several 
titles  of  the  measure.  I  shall  then  discuss 
the  substance  of  and  the  reasons  for 
several  amendments  which  I  intend  to 
offer,  or  which  will  probably  be  offered 
by  otliers.  inasmuch  as  their  intentions 
have  been  recorded  in  individual  and 
minority  views  included  in  the  committee 
reixirt. 

One  series  of  our  amendments  will  go 
to  title  I.  and  will  have  to  do  with  the 
method  of  di.sbur.sement  of  funds  there- 
under. The  -jircsent  provision  in  title  I 
is  that  the  Attorney  General,  with  fhe 
assistance  ol  a  three-member  Law  En- 
forcement .Administration,  will  approve 
applications  and  make  allocation  of 
funds.  Many  members  of  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee stronsly  feel  that  this  is  an  error; 
that  It  should  be  done  by  a  sy.stem  of 
block  grants.  Federal  financial  assistance 
would  be  made  to  States  pursuant  to 
comprehensive  ulans  developed  by  the 
States  themselves.  The  i^lans  would  be 
approved  by  the  .Attorney  General  or  Law 
Enforcement  Administration,  as  the  case 
may  be.  alter  which  the  State  would  re- 
ceive its  allocation  of  funds  and  make 
distribution  pursuant  to  its  master  jjlan. 
In  that  connection,  it  is  the  further  ob- 
.servation  and  judgment  of  this  Senator 
that  this  program  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  independent  agency,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  nominal  bill. 
The  present  authorization  is  SlOO  mil- 
lion. For  second  lull  year  of  operation, 
it  would  be  S300  million.  The  Attorney 
General  testified  that,  by  the  third  year, 
the  program  should  increase  the  amount 
to  the  level  of  SI  billion  a  year. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  enough  of  direct 
grants  in  this  Nation,  from  Washington, 
D.C..  to  individual  ijolitical  subdivisions, 
and  in  so.me  cases  to  groups  of  individ- 
uals, whether  or  not  formally  organized, 
to  want  to  add  to  that  list.  The  present 
provision  amounts  to  a  grant  of  power  to 
The  .Attorney  General  which  would  be 
largely  discretionary.  When  the  block 
grant  amendments  are  proposed,  it  will 
not  be  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  any 
basis  intimation  whatsoever  of  any  re- 
flection upon  either  the  ability,  the  com- 
petence, or  the  integrity  of  any  Attorney 
General  who  occupies  that  office;  but 
simply  that  it  will  make  for  good  gov- 
ernment. A  second  amendment  will  con- 
tain a  jHoposal  for  administration  of  the 
l)rogram  by  an  independent  board  of 
three  men  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
after  having  been  named  by  the 
President. 

Then  there  will  be  an  amendment  to 
delete  from  the  bill  the  assistance  that 
can  be  mven  to  various  police  jurisdic- 
tions, either  city,  State,  or  county,  to 
supplement  policemen's  salaries.  Police- 
men's present  salary  scales  are  a  na- 
tional disgrace  in  most  jurisdiction. 


However,  the  amount  of  Federal  limds 
required  to  be  worthwliile  money  would 
be  tremendous,  Mr.  President.  But  the 
inadvisability  of  creating  a  situation 
where  there  would  be  a  loundation  laid 
lor  a  national  ixilice  lorcc  must  be  very 
carefully  con.sidered.  On  that  subject,  I 
shall  ixpand  my  remarks  in  due  time. 
,  Under  title  III.  wiretaiJiMng,  the  only 
general  comments  l  would  make  at  this 
time  is  that  for  the  last  31-odd  years, 
and  until  the  i)resent  incumbent,  the 
Attorneys  General  of  this  Nation  have 
favored  a  bill  wiiich  would  enable  law- 
enforcement  otlicers  to  tap  wires  and  to 
have  electronic  surveillance.  Highly 
placed  and  very  well  regarded  experts 
say  that  it  is  a  needed  and  effective  tool 
lor  law  enforcement 

I  emphasize  aaam  that  ilie  Sui)rfme 
Court  decisions  m  Berper  against  New- 
York  and  in  the  Katz  case  did  not  de- 
clare electric  surveillance  illc^ual  or  un- 
constitutional. 

The  decision  in  the  New  York  ca.se  said 
that  the  New  York  statute  was  deficient 
in  .some  of  the  constitutional  safeguards 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  jn'ovisions. 
Therefore,  the  invitation  was  extended, 
in  effect,  to  have  tho.se  safeguards  in- 
serted. 

We  have  attempted  to  follow  most  me- 
ticulously the  requirements  of  ihe  Berger 
and  Katz  cases  in  the  draltiug  of  title 
III.  It  is  my  honest  and  deliberate  jud^i- 
ment  that  it  will  .-tand  the  .■-crutiny  of 
the  Supreme  Court  becau.se  in  many 
cases,  the  language  was  taken  directly 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  opinions. 

Title  IV  deals  with  regulation  ot  com- 
merce in  firearms.  It  is  a  sliuhtly  differ- 
ent proposal  than  has  been  jJioposed  by 
the  administration  in  the  past.  As  modi- 
fled  by  the  committee  the  title  prohibits 
mail-order  .sales  of  handguns,  but  not 
long  guns.  However.  Ions  '^uns  are  dealt 
with  and  strictly  regulated  in  many  other 
provisions. 

There  are  several  fundamental  criti- 
cisms which  can  be  rightfully  leveled 
against  title  IV  as  it  presently  exists.  I 
will  discuss  that  in  .L:reater  detail  at  a 
later  time. 

There  are  two  acts  which  now  deal 
with  commerce  in  firearms.  One  is  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  That  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Machinegun 
Act.  It  now  strictly  regulates  machine- 
guns  and  sawed-off  rifles  and  shotguns 
by  Federal  registration  and  transfer 
taxes  on  each  sale. 

The  other  act  was  passed  :n  1938.  It  is 
called  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  It  deals 
with  Federal  licensing  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  and  created  certain  general 
rules  that  were  laid  down  m  regard  to 
commerce  in  sporting  firearms. 

The  logical  and  effective  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  problem  would  be  to 
amend  each  of  the  separate  acts.  One 
of  them  is  in  title  15.  The  other  is  in 
title  26.  That  would  be  the  more  accept- 
able way.  It  would  certainly  be  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  treating  .separately  the 
sporting  firearms  as  opposed  to  destruc- 
tive devices. 

There  are  two  bills  that  have  been 
pending  before  the  Senate  for  some  time. 
They  wecf  introduced  by  me  and  were 
cosponsored  by  .several  of  our  colleagues. 
One  is  S.  1853.  The  other  is  S.  1854.  The 
first  bill,  S.  1853,  deals  with  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938.  The  other,  S.  1854,  deals  with  the 
1934  Machinegun  Act.  They  have  been 
combined  into  what  is  now  known  as 
amendment  No. '708,  '.vhich  I  intend  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  lor  title  IV  of  S.  917. 
the  pending  measure,  riie  amendment 
wa.s  submitted  on  April  29. 

If  enacted,  it  will  l^*'  a  very  strict  law. 
It  will  be  a  workable  and  acceptable  law. 
.And  It  will  be  an  enforceable  law.  one 
which  will  depend  lor  <  nlorcement  upon 
the  .states  and  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  .states. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  we  develop  this 
debate,  we  will  be  joined  by  (jthers  who 
will  see  to  it  that  this  very  troublesome 
IH'oblem  will  be  handled  in  a  way  that 
',\ill.  to  the  maximum  i  xtent  possible, 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong 
Ijeople  and  at  the  same  time  iiave  every 
legard,  consistent  with  that  objective, 
lor  tlie  li-ihts  of  those  who  have  a  riaht 
to  own.  possess,  and  use  ;juns  for  lawful 
puri)o.ses. 

Mr.  President,  tliat  is  the  extent  ol  my 
remarks  t(Xiay.  On  another  day  I  will  go 
into  greater  detail  and  spell  out  the  ap- 
l)roach  we  have  develojjcd.  which  ap- 
l>roach  is  recorded  in  llie  individual  and 
minority  views  of  the  committee  report. 

I  again  emjihasize  that  I  wholeheart- 
edly .-^uiJiJort  the  declar€-d  objectives  of 
each  and  every  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
bill.  I  aeree  with  the  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  t.hat  it  is  a  measure  that  is 
long  overdue.  It  is  a  comi^rehen.sive 
measure  which  can  do  much  to  enable 
our  law-enforcement  agencies  and  the 
administrators  of  criminal  justice  to  do 
a  much  more  effective  job  than  has  been 
possible  until  now. 

ADDITIONAL    <  (JSPO.NSOHS AMF.NDMF.NT     r.U      708 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  amendment  No.  708.  the  names 
ot  tlie  Senator  Irom  Montana  iMr. 
Metcali  I.  I  he  Senator  Irom  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois :Mr.  DiRKSENl.  and  the  Senator 
Irom  Colorado  Mr.  .Allott  I  be  added 
its  cosixmsors. 

Tl.c  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  >o  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield '.^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  mucli  for  his  complimentary  refer- 
ences to  my  work  on  the  committee,  and 
to  the  measures  which  I  iiave  tried  to 
spon.sor  in  the  field  of  the  crime  problem. 
It  IS  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  I 
have  the  Senator's  support,  and  that  we 
have  worked  harmoniou.sly  tocether  m 
this  very  vital  task.  I  r.ope  that  we  can 
continue  in  this  effort,  with  a  large 
measure  of  success,  liere  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  we  can  get  this 
measure  j^assed,  and  that  we  can  get  a 
law  that  will  actually  deal  with  crime. 
and  deal  with  it  effectively,  not  merely 
I'ive  lipservice:  not  merely  by  spending 
more  money,  but  get  a  law  which  will 
punish  the  criminal  for  his  crime,  take 
him  off  the  streets,  and  make  our  streets 
safe  for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  T  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr  ERVIN  Will  not  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  airipe  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  tne  recent  history 
,  of  the  Federal  Government  shows  that 
whatever  the  Federal  Government  un- 
dertiiices  to  subsidi/e,  the  executive 
braMch  of  trie  Federal  Government  un- 
dertaices  u>  control? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  would  agree  fully. 
TJiat  has  been  deinon>trated  manv  times. 
They  not  only  try  to  control,  they  do  con- 
trol   There  is  no  question  about  it 

Mr  EKVIN  I  a.sk  tho  Senator  horn 
N'>bra.slca  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  ever  undertakes  to 
pav  a  part  of  the  compon.<!ation  of  State 
pnlK-'  officers,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice' 'AiU  .^oon  thereafter  undertake  to  tell 
tr.o.sf  police  officers  how  they  shall  per- 
form their  duty  and  what  crimes  they 
shall  arrest  for  and  what  crimes  they 
--hall  not  arrest  for.' 

Mr  HRUSKA  Certainly  Unless  they 
do  so.  they  would  be  derelict  in  their 
duty  to  see  that  the  money  they  are  pay- 
■.nn  out  will  be  spent  for  the  purposes 
specified,  Th.at  is  true 

.V  to  uilc  II  Mr  President,  I  shall  not 
n:.i<>-  further  remarks  at  this  time  I 
douot  that  I  shall  at  a  laitcr  time  The 
splendid  and  persuasive  presentation  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkan^iij;  is  quite  suf- 
ficient 

\t     President.  I  yield  the  flo»ir 
.■Rnurcr  r,y  THE  nooR 

Mr  HYRD  of  West  Virgibia  Mr  Pres- 
.^K;  '.  on  iX'half  of  the  .senior  Senator 
:r  :;i  Connecticut  i  Mr  DooDl.  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  dutmc  the  fur- 
thei-  corLsideration  of  S  91".  Mr  Carl 
Penan,  Mr  William  Moonoy  Mr  Robert 
Perry  and  Mr  Richaii  Cilane  meml-eis 
of  his  .^taff  .»nd  of  tire  ^taff  of  rh.'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  ranted  the 
pnviletie  of  t;ie  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VDDtTIONAt    LBI'.M     -iiH"!  ^RS   COfJDEM.N     rtTLE    If 
or    7RIME    BILL.    3.    917 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  on  April 
19  I  wrote  to  law  schools  across  the 
country  calling  attention  to  the  provi- 
sion.s  of  title  II  of  the  proposed  omni- 
bus crime  bill.  S.  917.  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Briefly  stated. 
title  II  purptnts  to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Courts  con.-titutionally  iii-ounded  deci- 
sions in  the  Miranda  and  Wade  cases, 
overrules  us  decisions  in  the  Mallory 
case,  remrves  Supreme  Court  appellate 
jurisdiction  ovev  any  State  criminal 
conviction  based  on  confession  o<  eye- 
witness testunony.  and  abolishes  all 
State  criminal  convictioris. 

In  my  letter  to  the  law  schools.  I  asked 
for  their  views  recarding  the  wisdom 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II  On  Monday.  April  29.  I 
inserted  m  the  Record  replies  which  I 
had  received  from  26  law  schools,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  These  letters  ap- 
ix-ar  at  patie  HJ888  of  the  Record.  I  have 
since  received  replies  from  another  two 
law  schools.  All  of  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived—from 28  law  schools,  signed  by 
1.50  letral  scholars  mcludint;  13  lasv  .>chool 
deans — express    a    unanimous    opmion 


that  title  II  should  not  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  law  schools  from   which   I  have 
heard  to  date  are  the  following: 

Boston  College  Law  School.  Brighton, 
Mass 

University  of  California  School  of  Law 
at  Davis,  Calif 

University  of  California  School  of  Law 
at  I^xs  Angeles,  Calif 

California  Western  University  School 
of  Law.  San  Diego.  Calif 

Chase  College  School  of  Ijiw.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Law. 
Chicago.  111. 

University    of    Cincinnati    College    of 
Law.  Cincinnati.  Olno 

Duke  University  School  of  Law    Dur- 
ham. N  C 

Emory  University  School  of  Law.  At- 
lanta Ga 

Harvard  University  Law  School.  C.iin- 
bridge.  .Mass. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law    Los 
Angeles.  Calif 

University  of   Maine   School   of   Law. 
Portlaixl.  Maine 

University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law. 
Baltimore   .Md 

Univ^Msitv  of  Michigan  School  of  Law. 
Ann  Arbor  Mich 

University  of  Mi.s.souri  Sc!io<-il  f<f  Law. 
Columbia.  Mo 

University  of  New  Mexico  School  of 
Law.  Albuquerque.  N   Mex 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of 
Law.  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel 
Hill,  NC 

Northeastern  Unlvcr.sity  School  of 
Law,  Boston.  Mass. 

University  oi  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Law.  PhiladelDliia,  Pa 

University  of  South  Dakota  School  of 
Law.  Vermillion.  S  Dak 

Southern  Unlvei.sitv  Law  School. 
Baton  Rouge,  La 

Stanford  University  School  of  Law. 
Stanford.  Calif 

University  of  Tennessee.  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

University  of  Tulsa  College  of  Law. 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law. 
Charlottesville.  Va. 

West  Virginia  University  College  of 
Law.  Morgantowii.  W  Va. 

Yale  University  School  of  Law,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

I  ask  'inanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
ditional letters  which  I  have  received 
from  facultv  members  at  the  Harvard 
University  Law  School,  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  School  of  Law  and  from  the 
dean  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Virginia  School 
of  Law  appear  at  this  |X)int  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

L^w  School  of  H.^rvard  University, 

Cambridge.  Mass..  April  30.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D  Ttdincs. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sr.vATOR  Ttdincs:  We  .ire  -Arinn)?  -o 
urge  the  Senute  to  reject  Title  II  ..f  -he  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  und  Safe  Streets  Act 
■jf   1968    iS    iHT)     This  Title  seems  designed 


to  DVerrule  se'. eni!  reoetit  .Supreme  Court 
decisions,  including  Miranda  v  Arizona  and 
Vnitfd  States  v.  Wade.  The  efTect  of  these 
deri.ii.ins  upon  law  enforcenieiu  is  us  yet  '.in- 
known  But.  regardless  of  their  merits,  we 
believe  that  enactment  of  Title  II  is  not  un 
.ipproprlate  way  to  deal  wnh  :iny  pr"b)fin-i 
lliev  miiv  raise 

The  language  of  Title  11  makes  fur  reich- 
tiii;;.  ,ind  possibly  danger(nis,  changes  in  the 
working  of  our  Constitutional  .'.ystem  By 
limiting  the  p-'wer  of  the  federal  cuurts  to 
review  rulings  as  to  the  admlsslblllly  uf  cun- 
fesslons  and  eye-witness  testlmnnv  In  crlm- 
Inal  ra.ses.  the  bill  will  lead  to  nonuniform 
Interpretations  of  the  Con.stltiitlon  .And.  to 
.see  the  Constitution  applied  dl.Terently  ui 
dltTerent  places  is  llkelv  to  rreate  disrespect 
lur  the  law  Moreover,  partial  elimination  nf 
the  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  all  federal 
courts  win  either  prevent  defendants  :r"m 
having  questions  of  federal  law  determined 
In  a  federal  icrum.  or  va.stiv  Increase  the 
workload  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
.Supreme  Court  Finally  for  this  iPKlslatlon 
'■>  ittempt  by  statute  either  ui  uverttirn  par- 
ticular Constitutional  rtillngs.  or  to  restrict 
the  courts'  Jurisdiction  over  l.ssties  In  a  case 
which  would  be  governed  by  those  rulinps 
raises  very  .serious  constitutional  problems 
Tlie  .ittempt  suggests  a  dangerous  tinkering 
with  the  delicate  check-, ind-balance  svstem 
If  revision  ot  Mnanda  ,uid  Wade  is  lelt  tle- 
slrable,  we  believe  Congress  should  accept 
the  Court's  suggestion,  made  In  those  cases, 
to  enact  .ilternatlve  legislative  solutions  to 
the  underlying  problems  inMiived-  the  prob- 
lems of  police  interrogation  self-im  rlniui.i- 
tlon  the  need  tor  counsel,  the  Une-np  .hkI 
eve-wllness  testimony  We  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  these  problems— which  gave  rise 
to  the  .Miranda  .ind  IVadc  cases — can  be 
solved  merely  bv  removing  the  courts'  Juris- 
diction to  deal  with  them  Finely  tailored, 
sharply  focused  solutions  not  a  broad  un- 
dlscrlminatlng  approach,  are  ■  ailed  l^r 

We    therel'Tc      opose   enactment    of    Title 
II 

■yours  sincerely. 
Richard  R  Baxter.  Professor  of  Law: 
H.irnld  .1  Bergman.  Professor  of  L.iw; 
Stephen  G  Breyer.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Lav..  Clark  By^-e.  Professor  oi 
Law;  David  F  Cavers.  Fessenden  Pro- 
fessor of  Law.  James  H  Chadbourn, 
Professor  of  Law:  .Abram  J  Chayes. 
Professor  of  Law.  Jer<  me  A  Cohen. 
Professor  ol  Law 
Verh  Countryman,  Professor  oi  Law: 
John  P  Dawson.  Charles  Stebblns 
Falrchlld  Professor  of  Law;  Alan  M 
Dershowltz.  Professor  of  Law;  Richard 
H  Field.  Prolessor  ot  Law;  Rosier  D 
Fisher.  Professor  of  Law;  Paul  A. 
Freund.  Carl  M.  Loeb  Ifniversity  Pro- 
iessor:  Charles  Fried.  Professor  of 
Law;  LlvingEton  Hall.  Roscoe  Pound 
Professor  ot  Law;  Milton  Katz.  Henry 
L  Stimson.  Professor  ol  Law:  .Andrew 
L  Kaulman.  Professor  of  Law;  Lou.s 
Loss  William  Nelson  Cromwell  Pro- 
fessor of  Law 
John  H.  Mansheld.  Professor  of  Law; 
Frank  I  .Mlchelman.  Professor  of  Law; 
Charles  R  Nesson.  Assistant  Prolessor 
of  Law:  Frank  E.  A.  aander,  Prolessor 
of  Law:  David  L.  Shapiro.  Professor 
of  Law;  Morgan  Slilpman.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law;  S.imuel  Edmund 
Thorne.  Professor  ol  Legal  History; 
Donald  T.  Trautman.  Professor  of  Law: 
.Arthur  T  von  Mehren.  Professor  of 
Law;  James  Vorenberg.  Professor  of 
Law:  Lloyd  L.  Welnreb.  .Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Law:  .Adam  Yarmallnsky, 
Professor  of  Law;  .Albert  M.  Sachs 
Professor  of  Law;  Henry  M.  H.ir»  Jr 
Dane  Professor  of  Law:  Paul  .M  Bator. 
Professor  of  Law;  Derek  C  Bok,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law. 
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Law  School  or  Harvard  University. 

Camhridge .   Mass  .   April   30,   1968. 
SenaU'T  JosFPH  D   Tvdings, 
Senati-  Officr  Building. 
Wushuigton,  D  C. 

Dear  Sfnator  Tydi.ncs-  I  .im  writing  to 
urge  the  defeat  of  Title  II  of  the  pending 
irmie  control  bill,  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion in  Saturday's  press  In  my  view,  three 
simple  points  :ire  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  this  Is  highly  uii.sound  legislation. 

First,  it  IS  an  exceedingly  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  legislative  branch  to  overturn 
constitutional  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  curtailing  the  Court's  Jurisdiction, 
;us  this  bill  would  do  in  ;idding  proposed  Sec- 
tion :!502  to  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Wo  live  in  times  in  which  it  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  yet  increasingly  impor- 
Miit  to  m.untain  the  rule  of  law,  1  suggest 
that  it  would  encourage  disrespect  for  law 
lor  the  Congress  to  use  political  power  to 
shut  otT  access  to  normal  judicial  process  as 
a  method  ol  preventing  the  enforcement  of 
the   Constitution. 

Second.  Congress  lias  l.ud  no  foundation 
for  such  drastic  .ictlon  It  is  not  only  possi- 
ble but  even  i)rob;ible  that  Congress  could 
make  enormously  important  contributions 
to  the  improvement  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
confessions  The  Miranda  case  should  not  be 
the  la.st  word  But  .is  matters  stand,  an  in- 
hufficieni  time  has  elapsed  to  perceive  the 
effects  of  the  Miranda  line  of  cases,  and  the 
Congress  has  not  even  conducted  a  thorough 
and  .systematic  study  of  the  problems  of  con- 
lesslons  in  cnmlnai  cases.  All  Title  II  ac- 
complishes is  to  revive  the  old  rule  of  volun- 
tariness which,  .standing  alone,  has  proved 
demonstrably  inadequate  to  prevent  the  use 
of  'ihe  third  degree"  in  procuring  confes- 
sions from  suspected  criminals  To  develop 
a  new  rule  requires  careful  factual  study  of 
•he  i  (.nscquences  of  the  Mi'-anda  principle 
,.nd  the  examination  of  alternatives.  No  such 
groundwork  has  been  l,iyed  for  the  enact- 
ment of  Title  II- 

Tliird.  proposed  Section  :i502  of  Title  18 
uf  the  United  States  Code  is  particularly  <jb- 
jectionable.  The  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  reverse  ^-tate  convictions  under  the 
Fourteenth  .Amendment  may  have  been  em- 
ployed in  highly  debatable  cases,  but  it  has 
also  Ijeen  necessary  to  prevent  shocking 
travesties  on  justice.  For  example,  in  /l,s/i- 
(Tttft  v.  Tennessee.  a22  U,S.  143.  two  defend- 
ants were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  99 
years  in  the  penitentiary  almost  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  confessions  procured  by  holding 
Them  Without  sleep  or  rest,  under  a  glaring 
light,  for  36  hours  of  constant  questioning. 
by  teams  of  lawyers  and  investigators.  In 
Brou-n  v  Missi.ssi'ppi  297  U.S.  278.  the  con- 
lession  was  obtained  by  twice  hanging  the 
defendant  by  the  neck  from  a  tree  limb  and 
then  tying  him  to  a  tree  and  beating  him 
until  he  lonfessed.  The  violence  and  torture 
in  Chambers  v.  Florida.  309  U.S.  227  were 
scarcely  less  brutal.  Ordinarily  the  State 
Judges  are  quick  to  correct  such  travesties 
upon  civilized  justice.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  only  cor- 
rective is  the  .Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Suites.  Proposed  Section  3502  lumps  all 
'hese  cases  together  indiscriminately  in  cur- 
tailing the  Court's  jurisdiction  The  Court's 
rttectiveness  m  correcting  barbarities  like 
B'ou-n.  Chamber^,  and  Ashcraft  ultimately 
'iepends  upon  its  power  to  determine  for 
ii.^'lf  whether  fundamental  rights  were 
denied.  I  find  It  impossible  to  believe  that,  if 
the  Senators  were  aware  of  the  probable  im- 
pact of  Title  II  upon  cases  like  Brown. 
Chambers,  and  Ashcraft.  the  Senate  would 
vote  to  cut  off  Supreme  Court  review  when- 
ever a  State  court  found  that  the  confession 
was  not  the  product  of  loerclon. 
Sincerely, 

.Archibald  Cox. 


Law  School  of  Harvard  Universttv, 

Cambridge.  .Mass  ,  April  29.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D    rvui.NGs, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs'  I  write  to  urge  the 
rejection  of  Title  II  of  S  t'17.  Title  II  ii.is 
been  drafted  to  overturn  a  number  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  wlio.se  development 
in  the  law  I  have  been  watchiiig  .since  shortly 
after  I  began  teaching  Criminal  Law  in  1932 

There  are  objections  to  Title  II  of  S.  1)17 
which  go  far  beyond  ilie  unconstitutionality 
of  some  of  Its  .sections.  They  would  undo 
the  progress  of  the  p.ist  twenty  years  m  ra- 
tionalizing and  improving  police  jiractices. 
They  would  jjermit  the  Federal  Government 
to  hold  persons  lor  questioning  before  its 
own  officials  in  federal  ciuses  lor  long  periods 
of  time.  They  would  abandon  tUUe  prisoners 
to  the  vagaries  of  state  court  decisions. 

We  are  at  long  List  m.iking  progress  in  the 
proper  and  respectable  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  advo- 
cate in  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  not  inter- 
fere to  undo  all  the  work  of  the  past  twenty 
years  of  the  Federal  Courts. 
Very  truly  yours 

LiviNi.sTi  i.v  Hall. 
Koscoe  Pound  Piofes'.or  of  Lair. 

Law  School  of  Harvard  U.niversity, 

Camb;!rif;c   Mass  ,  Apn!  :'.9.  196H. 
-Senator  Joseph  D  Tydinc.s. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydinc.s:  I  .nn  v  riling  to 
urge  the  .senate  to  reject  I'ltle  It  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  .Act 
of  1968  iS  917 1.  I  share  the  di.ssatislaction 
of  many  persons  with  the  decisions  of  t  lie 
.Supreme  Court  in  Miranda.  Wade,  unci  M;il- 
lory — at  least  as  Mallory  is  applied  iii  'lie 
court,s  of  the  District  of  Columbia  I  al.so  de- 
plore the  indiscriminate  and  destructive  use 
Ol  habeas  corpus 

But  Title  II  IS  a  thoroughly  indefensible 
■ipproach  to  the  solution  of  -..he  jiroblems 
raised  by  these  ca.ses  The  bill  seeks  to  ex- 
clude the  federal  courts  from  the  decision  of 
major  constitutional  issues  'This  reverses 
nearly  200  years  of  constitutional  iii.storv. 
Since  the  decisions  m  Cohens  v  Virgini.i  .aid 
Martin  v  Hunters  Les-ee  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  i  i  determine  ■ons-iiu- 
Monal  issues  lias  been  :he  cornerstone  of  our 
federal  judicial  system,  'To  return  the  power 
over  these  decisions  to  the  loiirts  of  our  ."50 
states  is  an  invitation  to  confusion,  conflict, 
and  futility.  Furthermore,  I  doubt  that  this 
legislation  will  hold  up  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
The  Supreme  Court  on  lippeal  or  certiorari 
.ind  the  district  courts  in  liabo.is  corpus  have 
jurisdiction  over  cases  insofar  as  they  In- 
volve constitutional  i.ssues  Once  they  liave 
jurLsdlction  they  cannot  be  lorbidden  to  con- 
sider any  issue  relevant  to  the  disposition  tif 
the  case. 

The  proper  way  to  deal  wrii  the  .ssues 
raised  by  Miranda,  W:ide,  Mallory.  and 
habeas  corpus  is  by  loeislation  directlv  ad- 
dressed to  matters  of  criminal  jirrx-edure 
These  questions  ,ire  of  the  utmost  difficulty, 
I  would  welcome  legislation  <  f  that  charac- 
ter, but  the  now  proposed  legislation  is  a  f:\il- 
ure  to  give  these  i.ssues  the  serious  consider- 
.;tlon  to  which  they  ;ire  entitled 
Yours  sincerely, 

LoflS  I-    JAFFE. 

Byrne  Professor  of  .idrninistrativ  Latv. 

Cambridce,  Mass  .  April  30.  1968- 
Senator  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingio-" .  DC. 

Urgently  hope  Senate  will  reject  title  two 
omnibus  crime  bill  tmwise  and  inappropriate 
to  deal  with  difficult  problems  of  criminal 
procedure  by  manipulating  courts  juri.'dic- 


tlon  and   endangering  delicate   b,il;tnces   un- 
derlying our  .separation  of  powers 
PAt'L  Bator, 
Professor  of  Law. 
Haria'd  Lair  School 

.ALBfQCLRQfE.   N    Mlx  ,    Ajiril   J9.   1968 
Hon   Joseph  D  'Tydincs, 
Senate  Oflicr  lluildutg. 
Washington ,  l).C 

For  Senate  to  adopt  S  !tl7.  i)urportlng  to 
over  rule  Mirand.i  and  Wade  decisions  and 
to  abtillsh  the  Mallory  rule  wotild  be  unwise 
and  as  to  Mirand.i  and  Wade  [irobablv  uncon- 
stitutional, .stallstic.il  studies  .show  these 
rules  are  not  handicapping  jxiUce  in  jiroper 
!,iw  enforcement. 

Prof     George    N.    SrfVFNS, 
Prof    Henry  Weihoken, 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Scliool  of  Late 

UMVFR'=ITV    of  \'lHr,INIA. 


.ScHO( 

CharUitlryriHe.  Vu  . 
Hon   Joseph  D  Tvdings, 
US.  Scnatr. 

Committer  on  tlir  .! ndiciary. 
Wash  irigtoil ,   D  C 
Dear     .Senator 
.April    19    reached 
poinf    of   leaving 


II.  UK  Law 
April  :'9.  1968 


TVDlNGS" 

ine   Just 


Your  letter  oT 
IS  I  was  on  the 
lor  meetings  In  Washing- 
ton This  •■vplains  my  inability  to  reply  in 
time  !0  meet  your  deadline  I  imme<l!atcly 
referred  \our  letter  to  I'r'ifessor  I  ow  who  re- 
plied on  April  S.i  I  hope  .on  :o,iiul  his  let- 
ter helpful 

1  write  now  merely  to  eclni  ilie  .'■entlmen's 
he  expressed.  While  I  can.  in  no  ^ense  speak 
Willi  .lUthority  on  the  problems  raised  oy 
Miranda  and  Wade.  I  cannoii  escape  the  feel- 
inu  that,  even  If  constitutional,  as  to  whicli 
I  have  reservations,  the  proposed  legi.slation 
wiuld   be  at  once  jirema'tire  .iiiit   unwise 

It  'A-ould  be  premature  because  we  have 
noi  yet  acciuired  enough  experience  ade- 
quately to  judge  the  impact  of. the  decision.-. 
It  would  l)e  unwl.se  be<.-ause  at  this  Juncture 
In  our  national  life  the  last  thing  we  need 
is  to  generate  an  added  sense  of  inst.ibilitv 
by  stimulatine  a  dlsput*-  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  one  of  your  .staiid- 
ing  and  reputation  is  taking  up  the  cudgels 
.iRalnst  Title  II  of  S,  917, 

Ple.ase   do    no'    lall    to   call    on    me   if   you 
think  I  can  be  lielpful 
.■•^incerely. 

Hardy  C    Dillard 

Iji'Oll  . 


ORDKR  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virciniii.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence^  of  ii  quorum 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICKK  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMPLOYEES'  RIGHT  TO 
-CONGRESS  LAST  CLEAR 


S.  1035  AND 
PRIVACY- 
CHANCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  over  7 
months  ago.  90  Members  of  this  body 
expressed  their  aj^i^roval  of  S,  1035.  a  bill 
to  protect  the  con.stitutional  rights  of  the 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  to  jjrohibit  un- 
warranted inva.sion  of  their  personal  pri- 
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Mitij  I.  incs 


vacy  The  need  for  this  bill  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  over  3  million  American 
citi/ens  has  been  well  documented  m  the 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Rldhts  Subcommittee,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Pr«-)cedu'e  Sub- 
coriMiuttee.  by  the  Special  House  Sub- 
committee on  Pruacy  and  by  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  Individual 
complaints  of  incursion  on  basic  riKhts 
have  long  been  received  by  Members  of 
Congress 

The  bill,  touether  with  U  House  com- 
panion bills.  Is  still  pending  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Fortunatelv  the  chau'man  of  that 
subcommittee  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  delegation.  Con- 
gre.s.sman  Davd  Henoerson  As  Repre- 
sentative for  the  Third  Con^'iessional 
District,  he  has  lonu  displayed  a  keen  in- 
ter"st  in  pmtectini;  employee  rights  and 
in  preserving  the  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans His  dedication  in  seeking  and  ob- 
taining improvements  la  the  Federal 
.•>er\ice  is  well  known  as  Js  the  tenacity 
of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  m  forc- 
ing adherence  to  good  Federal  manage- 
ment practices 

The  able  members  of  chat  subcommit- 
tee are  Charles  H  WitsoN.  of  Cali- 
fornia. RirH.xBD  C  n"HiTE.  of  T>>xas: 
Lee  H  Hamilton  of  Indiana.  Frank  J 
Brasco.  of  New  York.  H.  R.  Gross,  of 
Iowa;  Edward  J  Der\vin3Ki.  of  IlHnois: 
and  James  T  Broyhill.  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  view  of  their  reputation  as  a  con- 
structive and  hard-hitting  committee, 
they  should  find  S  1035  much  to  their 
liking  as  hearings  on  the  bill  prognss.  I 
feel  sure  they  will  endorse  the  wisdom  of 
those  Members  who  have  already  spon- 
sored this  important  measure.  They  in- 
clude Reprpsfiitatives  Ed  Reinecke.  of 
California;  Henry  S  Rei'ss.  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Richard  Fi^lton.  of  Tennessee:  Nick 
Galifianakis.  of  North  Carolina.  Glenn 
CrsNiNGinM  of  Nebraska.  .Albert  W. 
Watson,  of  South  Carolina.  John  E. 
Moss,  of  California;  Spark  M  Matsu- 
NAi.A.  of  Hawaii:  Clarence  D  Long,  of 
Maryland  .-Xlton  Lennon,  uf  North  Car- 
oUna;  and  J^MEs  G  Fclton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

According  to  a  number  of  newspaper 
reports  which  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, the  bill  of  rinhts"  (or  citizen  em- 
ployees of  Government  is  dead  This  Is 
.sheer  speculation  by  reporters.  That  bill 
for  employee  nshUs  is  no  more  dead  tiian 
the  BUI  of  Rights  to  the  Constitution 
which  It  would  implement  And  I  believe 
the  members  of  the  House  committee 
considering  it  would  be  tt\e  first  to  agree 
with  that  statement 

They  are  as  aware  as  the  Members  of 
this  body  of  the  need  to  memorialize  in 
a  .statute  the  basic  rights  of  employees 
They  know  that  these  rights  should  no 
longer  be  .subject  to  the  changing  whims 
of  bureaucrats  throughout  Government. 
No  longer  should  they  depend  for  their 
protection  on  the  off  chance  that  Con- 
gress or  some  enlightened  individual  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  able 
to  take  action  in  time  to  prevent  perma- 
:ieiu  erosion  of  liberties  or  to  correct 
damages  done  to  reputations  and  ca- 
reers. No  longer  should  the  values  we 


cherish  a>  a  free  societv   L>e  undermined 
by  calloused  decisions  and  tecliniques 

If  anyone  should  deny  theie  is  a  need 
for  such  a  bill,  he  should  review  the  com- 
plaints which  have  come  to  Congress  of 
invasions  of  privacy  and  curtailment  of 
tS.e  libeities  of  American  citizens  Some 
are  ludicrous  examples  of  a  basic  lack  of 
(•i)mmonsense  m  the  ab.sence  of  specific 
guidelines  others  leflect  deliberate  de- 
cisKHLs  at  the  highest  level  to  violate  con- 
stitutional rights  in  Older  to  achieve 
some  favored  goal 

Certainly,  there  is  something  very 
wrong  with  the  processes  of  government 
when  an  agency  like  the  Army  Map  Serv- 
ice cannot  assess  the  tjualiflcations  of  J2- 
year-old  girls  lor  promotion  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  hours  of  piui  lent  inter- 
rogation thiough  interviews  and  lie  de- 
tector tests 

Yet.  It  is  clear  from  reports  received 
by  the  subcommitte  that  they  cannot 
But.  this  is  only  one  area  oi  concern. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  complaints  re- 
ceived by  many  Members  of  Congress, 
that  there  are  many  uniortunate  tend- 
encies, attitudes,  and  practices  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  can  only  be 
corrected  by  legislation 

While  thcie  have  been  laudable  efforts 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  recently 
to  correct  abuses  and  to  recommend  to 
Departments  that  changes  be  made  in 
some  areas,  this  is  lust  not  enough  In 
the  face  of  a  vast  decentralized  Federal 
bureaucracy,  the  problems  involved  m 
S  1035  are  even  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Wiiite  Hoii.se.  the  Commission,  or 
even  agency  heads  The  only  truly  effec- 
tive recourse  is  to  a  cnmmcm  statutory 
guide  and  common  limitations.  Only  then 
will  existing  machinery  operate  to  pro- 
tect employees.  Several  recent  examples 
come  to  mmd  Even  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment circulated  new  directives  re- 
stating prohibitions  on  coercion  in  the 
savings  bond  campaigns  and  charity 
drives,  complaints  of  iich  coercion  were 
sent  to  Congress  from  employees  and 
.servicemen. 

The  Senate  approved  in  S.  1035  a  pro- 
vision which  prolubits  requests  or  re- 
ouiremenls  that  employees  .support  the 
nomination  or  election  of  anyone  to  pub- 
lic office  through  personal  endeavor, 
financial  contribution,  or  any  other  thing 
of  value  Yet.  no  sooner  had  the  bill  been 
sent  to  the  House  for  final  action,  than 
reports  appeared  of  intimidation  of  em- 
IJloyees  m  the  sale  of  tickets  to  political 
functions. 

No  sooner  was  the  bill's  provision  ap- 
proved banning  questions  on  race,  reli- 
gion and  national  origins,  than  com- 
plaints arrived  that  IBM  cards  asking 
such  questions  are  still  being  used  for 
promotion  actions 

No  agency  has  a  legitimate  reason  for 
opposing  the  substance  of  S.  1035,  It  sets 
reasonable  guidelines.  The  balance  it 
strikes  is  one  which  will  promote  fair  and 
efTective  management  of  personnel,  re- 
gardless of  the  programs  administered 
by  an  agency 

There  is  more  at  stake  in  this  proposal 
than  a  correction  of  a  few  civil  service 
practices  alfecting  employee  rights 
What  IS  at  stake  here  is  the  question 
whether  public  law  is  to  govern  the  basic 
public    rights    of    over    3    million    citi- 


zens and  their  faiinlle.-  nv  wliether  they 
must  continue  to  depend  on  a  u-reat  mass 
of  administrative  rules  and  regulations. 
Fxicuti\e  (.irders.  and  oral  policy  pro- 
nouncements 

What  IS  also  involved  in  this  measure 
is  a  derision  by  Congress  on  tlie  rule  of 
ihe  Federal  ser\ice  in  <Hir  society  now 
and  in  the  future  Are  these  citi/ens  and 
their  families  to  be  subU'ot<'d  to  loss  of 
liberties  and  to  administrative  t\rannies 
simply  because  they  have  .some  a.--socia- 
tion  with  government,  or  simply  becau.se 
they  form  an  easily  identified,  easily 
computerized,  easily  tviani/ed  .segment 
of  the  population?  Should  they  be  le- 
fiuired  to  live  out  their  lives  as  constitu- 
tional neuters  ■' 

S  1035  provides  a  .•tatutory  b.uricadi 
behind  which  these  citi/ens  may  freely 
exerci.se  their  constitutional  riKhts  lu 
think,  siieak  and  act  on  matters  unre- 
lated to  their  lobs,  free  of  :^overnmental 
coercion.  It  provides  a  zone  of  privacy 
where,  if  they  please,  they  may  also  re- 
frain from  thinking.  spf^akliiK  or  acting. 
free  of  Government  pressures.  It  a.ssures 
that  they  can  keep  to  them.selves  what 
they  believe  or  feel  about  relmion.  sex. 
or  family  relationships  or  what  they  do 
or  do  not  do  in  their  private  lives.  It  as- 
sures also  tha:  they  will  never  l>e  forced 
as  free  citizens  to  become  the  unwillini: 
instruments  for  imix^sinu  unauthorized 
political,  social  or  economic  Locals  of 
.some  administration  which  happ^ms  to  be 
m  power  at  the  time  in  Washiimton. 

S.  1035  provides  an  opportunity  seldom 
afforded  Congress  to  reinforce  the  rights 
of  individuals  in  an  age  of  computers, 
scientiilc  technology,  and  ;;rowinLr  bu- 
rf^ucracy  I  firmly  believe,  as  do  the  54 
Senate  cosponsors  of  this  measure,  that 
It  will  have  a  lx»neficial  impact  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  will  be  emu- 
lated in  State  and  local  t;overnments  and 
in  pnva'e  industn- 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  this 
measure  may  well  be  the  only  compre- 
hensive and  substantive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  for  Federal  employees  by 
the  90th  Contiress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  lie 
printed  m  the  Record  at  this  jxjint  .sev- 
eral letters  from  .itficials  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Goveri'iinent  Kmployee.^ 
the  National  Association  of  Govenimcnt 
Employees,  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees.  National  Society  of 
Profe.ssional  Entnnecrs.  National  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  AFL-CIO; 
the  Federal  Professional  Association,  and 
a  resolution  by  the  Federal  Tobacco  In- 
spectors Mutual  Association:  and  the  fol- 
lowing; articles  and  editorials; 

Winston-Salem.  NC.  Journal,  by  Bill 
Connelly.  March  -'0.  1968. 

Raleitth  News  A;  Observer.  March  22. 
1968.  by  Roy  Parker.  Jr. 

Editorial.  Greensboro  Daily  News. 
March  L'6.  1968. 

Editorial,  f^ayetteville.  NC.  Observer. 
March  24.  1968 

Raleigh  News  &  Ob.sener.  March  24. 
1968 

The  Asheville  Citizen.  March  30.  1968. 

Tlie  Charlotte  News,  by  Bill  Chaze. 
April  23.  1968 

Columbus.  Ohio.  Sunday  Dispatch,  by 
Roulhac  Hamilton.  December  10.  1967. 

The  E^•enlng  Star,  by  Joseph  Yoimg. 
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Februarj'  7,  19,  March  21, 29,  and  October 

22,  1967. 

Washington  Daily  News,  by  John 
Cramer,  September  29,  1967,  November 
27.  29.  1967.  March  13.  1968,  April  2.  18, 
1968. 

Washington  Post,  by  Jerry  Kluttz. 
March  19.  21.  1968,  April  20,  1968. 

Washinaton  Post,  by  Mike  Causey, 
Februarv-  20,  1968. 

Federal  Employee.  April  1968. 

St  Louis.  Mo..  Post-Dispatch,  October 
7.  1967. 

Kentucky  edition  Post  &  Times-Star, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  September  28,  1967. 

Paris.  Ky..  Daily  Enterprise,  Septem- 
ber 26.  1967. 

Oneonta.  NY.,  Star,  September  25, 
1907 

Cleveland  Press.  October  2.  1967. 

St  Louis.  Mo  .  Post-Dispatch,  October 
10.  1967 

Binehamton  Press,  New  York,  October 
18,  1967. 

International  New  York  City.  Novcm- 
Ix'r  20.  1967 

Chicauo  Tribune.  March  21,  1968.  by 
WiUard  Edwards 

New  York  Times.  March  26.  1968. 

Kentucky  edition  Courier,  Evan.sville, 
Ind  .  September  30.  1967, 

Los  Anaeles.  Calif.,  Herald  Examiner, 
December  7.  1967. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledeer-Star,  December  6, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TT  S  .■^  E  C.  Lodge  2195. 
Washington,  March  19. 1968. 
Hon  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
U.S    Srnntor. 

Dfar  .Senator  Ervin:  As  an  officer  ol  an 
.\FOE  lodge,  whohe  members  are  principally 
..fimmlstratlvf  ai'.d  scientific  personnel  In  a 
prestige  agency  if  our  Government.  I  have 
had  ample  evidence  of  the  crying  need  for 
the  enactment  of  S.  1035. 

It  ha.s  been  with  a  sense  of  crowing  anxiety 
that  I  have  made  Inquiry  after  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  your  Bill  in  the  House,  only 
to  learn  each  time  that  no  hearings  had  been 
scheduled 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  past  effort 
Ui  create  a  better  Civil  .Service.  If  there  Is 
anv  way  in  which  our  Lodge  can  be  of  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  action  on  this  vitally  Im- 
portant legislation,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  Ward. 
Chairman.  Grieiance  Committee. 

.American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees. 

Washington.  DC,  March  20,  1968. 
Hon   Sa.m  J  Ervin. 
U.S   Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  both  express  the  gratitude  of  a 
large  number  of  AFGE  members  In  otir  14th 
District  and  to  urge  you  to  take  every  pos- 
sible step,  particularly  In  the  House  side,  to 
get  s-1035.  first  through  the  House  Sub- 
Committee  on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service 
,.nd  then,  through  the  full  house. 

The  need  for  S-1035  Is  Just  as  pressing  now. 
if  not  more  so.  than  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  testifying  before  your  Sub-Committee  In 
October  of  1966 

.\.s  government  grows  bigger  and  ftiore 
complex,  it  becoraea  easier  for  supervisors 
to  (lenv  fair  treatment  to  employees.  At  the 
present  time  federal  employees  are  accorded 
fair  treatment  only  at  the  discretion  of  su- 
jiervlsors.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  due 
process  Is  accorded  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
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criminals  whereas  It  Is  not  so  accorded  to 
government  employees 

Our  exi>erlence  indicates  that  an  agency's 
personnel  policies  generally  reflect  the 
agency's  attitude  towards  the  general  public. 
If  an  agency  Is  Inept  m  handling  its  em- 
ployees it  Is  generally  inept  in  handling  it.s 
.statutory  functions,  in  view  i>f  this.  It  is  in 
the  public  Interest  to  have  immediate  Con- 
gressional approval  of  S   1035. 

We.  therefore,  wish  to  again  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  fuijerb  Job  you  liave 
done  In  the  Senate  with  S-1035  We  urge  you 
to  work  with  the  House  member.s  and  do 
everything  possible  to  get  it  through  that 
august  body. 

Praternally  and  sincerely. 

Fr.^ncis  J,  SPEH. 

['resident. 

American  Federation  of 

Government  Empi-oyees. 
Washington    D.C  .  March  20.  196H 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr 

Senator  from  Nortfi  Carolina. 
Wa.'<htngton.  DC. 

Sir:  it  is  with  considi^rable  Interest  and 
surprise  to  be  informed  that  the  Senate  Bill 
.S-1035.  Invasion  ui  Privacy  of  the  Federal 
Employee,  has  boyued  dnwn  to  .i  cnmplete 
stand-still 

I  would  like  \o  requc'^t    ind  urtre  vtm.  Mr 
Senator,    to  do  evervtliint:   \(ii   jjospIIjIv   can 
to  get  this  Bill  inovint;  ir,r  the  ureat  need  of 
the  Federal  Employee  for  It,^  ijassage. 
Yovirs  very  truly. 

Ralph  B   Biskr 
National  Virr  Pre'<iden-t . 

.•\MERICAN  FF.DKR,^TIi»N  (  .F 

Government  Employees. 
Wa<!hington,  DC.  February  25, 1968. 
.Mr    John  F   Griner. 

National  President.  Amenran   Federation   of 
Government      Employees.      Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  John:  At  the  recular  Febrtiary  moot- 
ing of  the  National  Capital  .\Tca   •  14th  Dis- 
trict)  Department,  there  was  a  discussion  ..f 
newspaper  reports  that  .some  oflirials  m  tlie 
Executive  Department  have  attempted  to  dis- 
suade    emplovee     f;ro\ips     Ironi     (■(jiit  inning 
their  support  "of  the  Ervin  Bill   iS  :n03  i 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  all  the  dele- 
gates participating  that  the  enactment  of 
this  BUI  is  essential  to  the  protertion  of  ele- 
mentary rights  of  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees. 

It  was  therefore  moved  .and  imanlmously 
carried  that  the  President  of  the  Department 
express  an  urgent  request  that  the  National 
Otfice  do  all  In  its  power  to  secure  the  early 
convening  of  hearings  bv  the  Hoitse  Com- 
mittee and  prompt  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  was  also  Instructed  to  bring  copies  of  this 
letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee.  Chairman  Hender- 
son of  the  Subcommittee,  through  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  the  Department. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bernard  Wiesman. 

President. 

American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees. 

Washington.  D  C.  March  20.  1968. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
The  Capitol,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  At  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Capital 
Area  Department  of  the  AFGE  on  Thursday, 
March  14,  delegates  expressed  serious  con- 
cern over  the  recent  lack  of  action  on  S-1035, 
a  Bill  which  you  Introduced  "to  prevent  the 
invasion  of  privacy  of  employees"  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  Bill  before 
the  end  of   the   First  Session,   we   expected 


prompt  imd  affirmative  action  In  the  House. 
Instead,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  omi- 
nous quiet.  This  has  caused  rumors  of  an  at- 
tempt lo  sidetrack  the  measure.  It  has  let 
opponents  of  the  Bill  believe  that  it  can  be 
smothered  during  the  remainder  of  this 
.Session. 

We  have  been  assured  by  our  National 
President  that  the  AFGE  is  pressing  to  secure 
lonslderatlon  m  ilie  House  He  ha.s  reiterated 
to  U.S  the  high  urgency  which  he  and  his 
associates  attach  to  this  cfTort  to  secure 
st.itutory   protection    for   Federal    employees. 

Have  you  .my  information  as  to  the  cause 
of  .ipparent  inaction''  With  '20.000  members 
of  our  Federation  in  this  14th  District,  our 
delegates  wish  to  be  able  to  report  back  to 
their  respective  Ltxige  memberships  whether 
tliey  can  expect  to  see  this  legislation  en- 
acted In  this  Congress, 

In  my  capacity  as  president  of  Lodge  1812, 
with  700  members  who  are  employed  in  the 
Washington  headquarters.  Voice  of  America 
relay  st,itioiis  ilin Aighout  the  c(.untry,  and 
USI.s  offices  cjvprseas,  I  express  also  our  own 
interest  .lUd  concern.  While  we  have  been 
relatively  iree  irom  abiise  of  privacy  within 
USIA.  we  realize  that  it  has  been  due  prl- 
inarilv  to  the  high  calibre  of  the  three  indl- 
\i(iuals  who  have  headed  otir  omce  of  .Secu- 
rity since  we  became  an  independent  aeency 
m  1953  as  well  as  to  the  alertness  <jI  ••ur  own 
Lodge  to  crincize  any  infringements,  we  be- 
lieve these  rights  should  have  st;itutorv 
basis  and  not  be  dependent  on  the  good  will 
of  a  Director  of  USIA  or  ..f  1  lie  head  of  a 
subordinate  offlce 

I    shall    .ippreci.ate    your    estimate    of    ihe 
jirospects  for  S   1035. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  Wiesman. 

President. 

National  Assocl^tion  ciP 

GovERN^TF^•T  Employees. 

Februani  7.  1968. 
Hon   .-^^M  J    f:RviN   ,]r  , 
V  S.  Seiintr. 
Wi!'<l!:nritov    DC. 

Dfar  Senator  Ervin:  Many  members  'f 
the  National  A.ssoci.ation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees have  asked  their  national  offlce  to, 
express  their  dismay  and  concern  over  the 
lack  of  [>rogress  on  your  bill,  s,  lO'.ib.  lo  safe- 
guard employees'  rialits 

In  \lew  of  ;,  o\ir  outsumding  effort  m  se- 
curing overwhelming  .Senat<'  approval  of  this 
measure,  and  your  continued  keen  interest 
in  tlie  bill,  we  are  hojieful  that  you  will  be 
able  to  persuade  key  House  members  of  the 
ICKitimate    need    for    this   legislation. 

We  understand  that  the  Administration,  m 
particular  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is 
,i,ssunng  Hotise  members  that  it  has  cor- 
rected all  inequities  and  instituted  safe- 
^:uards  aealnst  infringement  on  the  ))ersonal 
lives  of  federal  employees  .•\nd.  therefore, 
that  no  legislation  Is  needed 

Even  a,s  the  Commission  offers  these  bland 
a.ssurances.  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion is  planning  a  new  program  of  psychologi- 
cal testing  of  it,s  employees  which  will  con- 
stitute a  wholesale  invasion  of  their  private 
and  personal  lives 

Only  recently,  the  Navy's  Offlce  of  Civilian 
Manpower  Management  concluded  an  Inves- 
tigation of  charges  brought  by  this  organiza- 
tion fjf  coercion  to  make  charitable  contri- 
butions at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  The 
investigation  substantiated  the  charges,  yet 
the  shipyard  commander  refused  to  take  dis- 
ciplinary action  againEt  the  supervisors  re- 
vealed by  the  investigation  as  being  respon- 
sible for  the  coercion. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  situations 
that  exist  today,  contrary  to  the  Commis- 
sion's stand  that  they  have  corrected  such 
situations  and   that  all   Is  well. 

Federal  employees  want  and  need  legisla- 
tion that  will  I  1 )  outlaw  such  practices,  and 
(2)  provide  disciplinary  action  for  those  who 
transgress  upon  the  law. 
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We  are  hopeful  that  this  spsslon  of  Con- 
^ena  will  see  hnal  approval  and  enactment 
or  S    1035 

Very  sincerely 

Al-AN    J     VjHtTStt. 

Kxfcuttve  Vicf  Prentdmt 

NACfE  Lcf  M.  Ria    50 
San  Pedrr,  Cahr  .  December  21.  1967 
Senator  3am  J   Ervin.  Jr  . 

Chairman  Senate  Subcomrnxttee  on  Constx- 
tulxomal  Rights.  US  Senate,  Wa.thxng- 
'.on    D  C 

Dkar  senat'H  Fkvin  Ks  .in  Individual,  and 
as  President  f  trie  National  As.sorlatton  of 
Cr<>'.?r:unen'  Employees  Local  R12  50  I  am 
presently  engaged  In  preparing  a  »wrlt  of 
mandamus  action"  against  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  requesting  they  obey 
their  r'llea  and  regulations  especially  In  th^ 
fte.J    .f  prornotlorLs  ,ind  awards 

Bef.ire  filing  in  Federal  District  Court  how- 
ever I  must  show  thiit  administrative  reme- 
dies have  been  exhausted,  or  the  case  will 
nev-r  be  tried  on  Its  merits  This  places  me 
In  the  extremely  undesirable  predicament 
of  begging  J'.isuce  from  fhe  very  Supervisors 
Chiefs  and  Managers  who  I  will  charge  In 
court  with  <ict8  of  non-compliance  I  must 
expose  myself,  my  case,  ,ind  my  witnesses  to 
kangaroo  justice  then  talce  what  pieces  re- 
main cind  plan  a  -ourt  nght  This  is  .in  abso- 
lute mockery  and  travesty  of  justice,  and 
unless  justii-e  prevails  within  the  Career 
Federal  .-Service  the  Government — and 
through  the  Government,  the  Nation — will 
most   certainly   suffer 

The  only  oract.r  i:  n'.<"th<x1  of  milking  XTX 
Agency  adhere  to  Its  ru!e«  nnd  regulations  Is 
to  allow  feder.il  employees  a  choice  between 
the  grievance  ippeal  svstem  >f  their  Agency 
ijr  a  choice  of  filing  directly  In  a  Court  of 
Law 

Therefore  I  am  extremely  interested  in 
vour  *ork.  and  In  your  Bill  of  Rights  "  I 
am  Iiioking  for  this  legislation  to  correct,  or 
at  the  very  least  Initiate  corrections  of  con- 
ditions within  the  Federal  Government 
which  should  actually  be  tried  in  criminal 
court. 

In  this  regard  then,  I  would  appreciate  a 
copy  of  bill  No  S-1033.  and  II  possible,  an  ap- 
pro.ximate  estimation  of  when  you  believe  It 
will  become  law 

In  addition  I  would  also  like  ti)  extend  my 
congratulations  on  the  success  you  have  al- 
ready achie'.ed.  and  offer  my  assistance  If  It 
should   ever   be   requested. 
Sincerely. 

RlCH,\ltu  R  Clayt.  .R. 

Preitdent 

NATION  M.    PcDtHATlUV   OF 

Pedes \L  EmpLotees. 

Wa.ih:ngf<n.  DC  .  Jamtary  18.  1968 
Hon   S.\.M  J   Ervin   J»  . 
S^nat"  Orjire  Btalding 
W^htngton.  D  C 

DE.\a  SENAtiiR  Ervi.n  Rertectiiig  the  great 
;:;tfrest  we  ha'.e  in  S  1035.  voiir  bill  to  pre- 
vent unwarranted  invasions  of  privacy 
against  Federal  employees,  we  have  today 
vvntten  to  Congressman  Henderson  urging 
e.irly  hearings  by  the  House  Post  Offlce  and 
CivU  Service  Committee  on  this  measure 

We  shall,  of  course,  continue  our  strong 
suppwrl  of  th.s  very  worthy  legislation.  As 
indicated  m  our  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee, we  share  your  Interest  In  the  abuse 
of  admimstrutlve  prerogative  An  important 
by-product  uf  vour  hearings  assisted  us  im- 
ineiisurably  m  resolving  such  abuse  of  power 
;ri  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  caae  You 
.tre  performing  much  needed  and  significant 
public  service  for  Federal  employees  and  the 
cause  of  tustice.  It  is  only  another  important 
achievement  in  your  role  as  a  Jvidge  and  leg- 
islator 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely. 

N.  T    WOLKOMIK, 

Presttient 


National    Associmion    or 

I.eritR   Carriers 
Washington.  D  C  .  Apnl  U.  2967 
Hon  Sam  J    Ervin   Jr  . 

Chaxrrtian    Suhrommittee  on   Con.trttuticmal 

Rtghti.  Cnmmittee  on  the  Judiciary.  U  S 

•Senate.  Washxngton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Krvin     I  received  your  letter 

logeth''r  with   the  copy  of  S    1035  and   your 

statement    from    the    Congressional    Record. 

which  I  read  thoroughly 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  is  an  excellent  one 
You  and  your  ^talr  have  done  an  ■JiiLst.indlng 
Job  in  correcting  all  of  the  points  that  ap- 
pe.ir  to  require  c>>rrectlon 

I  do  not  have  any  ret-ommendatlons  to 
submit,  but  we  will  support  vour  bill  en- 
thusiastically 

.Sincerely, 

.Ierome   J     Keating 

•  Natio.nal  SiXIETY    or 

Proeessiiinal  Engineers. 
Waihington.  D  C  .  March  16.  1967. 
Senator  3am  J    Ervin 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Canntttutional 
Rights  Judiciary  Committee  US  Sen- 
ate. Wa.^hington.  DC 

Dear  Sinator  Ervin  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportvinlly  to  express  the  support  of 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  Ennl- 
ueers  for  3  1035.  the  Federal  Einployee  BUI 
of  Rights"  Introduced  by  you  on  February 
21.  While  It  Is  perhaps  not  an  original 
thought  to  say  this  measure  is  long  overdue. 
It  bears  repeating  .Mlhough  engineers,  as 
a  result  of  their  mobility,  Irequently  may 
be  more  Ukelv  to  leave  the  Government  than 
complain  about  Its  shortcomings  .is  in  em- 
ployer, we  have,  nonetheless,  seen  increasing 
evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  .ireas  of 
abuse  .-overed  by'  your  bill  Without  question. 
vour  bill  would  have  .i  salutary  effect  in  this 
area  .ind  niake  the  Government  service  more 
d*slrable    to   professional   engineers 

We  were  .ilso  pleased  to  see  in  your  new 
bill  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  Section  lihi, 
making  it  clear  th.it  agencies  may  otBclally 
encourage  employees  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  professional  societies  and  iisso- 
clatlons  To  the  degree  that  such  groups 
f<icilitate  the  development  of  both  technical 
skills  and  prolesslonal  .tttltiide,  their  activi- 
ties should  certainly  be  offlcially  encotiraged. 
It  should  be  considered  .is  part  of  .m  engi- 
neer's normal  duties  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove ills  professional  .ibllltles 

We  have  been  partlculnrlv  impressed  by 
the  thoroughness  and  perseverance  with 
which  you.  the  other  members  of  your  Sub- 
committee, and  your  staff,  have  sifted 
through  a  multitude  of  regulations,  statutes. 
executive  orders  and  .idminlstratlve  prac- 
tices to  arrive  at  such  a  clear-cut.  direct, 
and  readily  enforceable  solution  to  the  many 
unfortunate  and  persistent  problems  which 
have  developed  over  the  years. 

Your  efforT.8  should   be  appreciated  by  all 

Federal   employees,   as   well   as   by  all   other 

citizens   who  share   your  dedication   to  and 

respect  for  individual  constitutional  rights. 

Very  irul.;  yours. 

P.\UL  H.  ROBBINS. 

Biecutiir  Director. 

Vnmo  Federation  or 
Postal  Clehks.  APTr-CIO. 
Washington   D  C    May  4.  1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervi.n,  Jr  , 
C'loirmuti,   Subcoirirriittce   on  Constitutional 
Rights,   Committee  on   the  Judiciary  of 
the  US.  Senate    Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 
Mv   Dear  Senator     The  otflcers  and  mem- 
bership  of   the   United   Federation   of  Postal 
Clerks  are  most  .ippreclative  of  your  intro- 
duction of  S    1035  which  has  been  co-spon- 
sored   by    at    least    34    other    United    States 
Senrttors.    We    endorse    this    legislation    and 
sincerely  hope  the  00th  Congress  will  enact 
the  leglsi.itlon   a:    the  earliest   possible  mo- 
ment. 


We  also  support  this  legislation  as  the 
■  Exclusive'  national  bargaining  union  for 
the  nation  ■>  319.000  postal  clerks  whom  we 
represent  in  labor-mnnageinent  relations 
with  the  Post  Offlce  Department  Our  mem- 
bership is  exclusively  in  the  postal  clerk 
craft  and  .ire  eniploved  in  the  post  offices  ;n 
the  50  suites.  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico   Virgin  I»ltinds  and  Guam 

In  our  opinion  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  S  1035  "To  protect  the  civilian 
employees  oi  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  m  the  enjoyment 
of  their  constitutional  rlght-s  and  to  pre- 
vent unwarranted  governmental  invasions  of 
their  privacy"  has  been  long  overdue  I  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  language  and  obvious 
Intent  of  S  1035  and  certainly  concur  with 
both  the  principles  enunciated  .iiid  the  pr  ■- 
tectlon  provided  tor  our  louil  and  dedicated 
Federal  employees 

As  you  know  President  E  C  Hallbeck  ,oul 
myself  testified  on  October  ;'i  1966  m  support 
of  the  original  bill  .S  3779  which  proposed 
to  accomplish  the  s.ime  objectlies  as  the 
present  legislation.  S.  Ui35  We  appreciate 
very  itiuih  the  new  sections  .md  lani^uage 
IntrcKluced  In  S  1035  which  we  are  confident 
resulted  at  least  in  part,  from  the  extensive 
hearings  which  vou  and  your  Committee  con- 
ducted in  September  and  October  of  1966 
We  cm  .ippreciate  that  \our  bill  .s  ^779.  in 
the  89th  Congress  was  an  original  iir.ift  of 
the  current   legislation. 

Specifically,  while  we  endorse  .s  lO.io  In  its 
entirety,  we  are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
following  provisions  in  the  legislation  As 
section  1,  ill  which  will  [>ermlt  .i  Federal 
employee  who  Is  under  investigation  for 
misconduct  lo  be  accomp.iiiled  by  counsel 
or  other  person  of  his  choice  when  sub- 
mitting to  interrogation  which  roiild  lead  lo 
disciplinary  .ictlon 

Certainly  this  provision,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  protect  federal  employees  gener- 
ally, and  more  specifically  the  postal  clerk 
membership  we  represent,  who  app.irenlly  do 
not  have  this  constitutional  or  legal  guar- 
antee when  being  interrogated  bv  postal  in- 
spectors or  supervl.sors  .ind  other  m.inage- 
ment  officials   within   the   Postal   Service 

Certainly  the  language  m  section  5  will 
deter  officials  of  the  government  from  pro- 
miscuously abusing  the  -onstltutional  .'■ights 
and  invading  the  privacy  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. That  part  of  section  b  which  states 
that  civilian  government  employees  or  any 
person  applying  for  government  employ- 
ment, or  seeking  to  establish  civil  service 
status  who  Is  "atfected  or  aggrieved  by  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  act 
(or  other  existing  law)  may  bring  .\  clvU  ac- 
tion m  his  own  behalf  or  In  beh.ilf  of  him- 
self .md  '-'thers  slmll.irlv  fitu.ited.  against 
the  offending  officer  or  person  In  the  United 
States   District   Court." 

Another  p.\rt  of  .Section  5  which  is  most 
important  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment permits,  with  the  vvrltten  consent  of 
any  person  affected  or  aggrieved,  an  em- 
ployee o-gaulzatlon  to  brlns  legal  action  on 
behalf  of  such  person,  or  may  intervene  In 
such  action.  The  definition  of  "employee  or- 
ganizations" Is  very  specl.'ic  and  certainly 
would  Identify  imd  define  employee  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Section  6  which  proposes  to  establish  a 
"Board  on  Emp'.ovees  Riehts."  Is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  sections,  if  not 
the  most  important  section,  of  S.  1035.  It 
would  .'ippe.ir  absolutely  essential  that  any 
final  legislation  enacted  into  law  must  neces- 
sarily include  the  provisions  of  Section  6. 
This  section  is  extremely  important  :o  carrv 
out  the  basic  intent  of  this  legislation,  which 
is  to  protect  civilian  employees  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

We  can  offer  no  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ment of  *his  section  or  additional  language. 
As  presently  constituted.  Section  6  ;s  e;wlly 
understood;  and  the  most  excellent  and  in- 
clusive definition  of  the  proposed  "Board  on 
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Employees'  Hight.s'  which  cotild  possibly  be 
enacted  into  law  It  defines  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  challenge  violations  of  the  pro- 
posed .ict,  detmes  the  procedures  involved,  as 
well  us  the  .luthorlty  of  the  Board,  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  act.  as  well  as  establish- 
ing the  right  of  judicial  review  for  an  ag- 
grieved party,  and  finally  provides  lor  Con- 
gressional review,  and  m  effect,  an  annual 
audit  by  the  Congress  of  all  complaints,  de- 
cisions, orders,  .iiid  other  related  informa- 
tion resulting  ironi  activities  .md  operations 
of  the  proposed  act 

.Mr  Chalrm.m,  m  ci-iiicluslon.  we  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  legislation  and  desire 
•o  expre.ss  our  sincere  thanks  to  you  as  the 
principal  sponsor  of  S  1035,  and  the  other 
.)4  United  States  Senators  who  have  Joined 
with  you  in  propotlng  enactment  of  this  moet 
important  Federal  Employees'  Bill  of 
Rights  ■  We  Ijelieve  we  sjieak,  not  only  for 
■he  members  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Po«;t.itl  Clerks,  but  on  behalf  of  all  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  when 
.ve  urge  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  enact  this  leg- 
islation as  soon  as  possible. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
.Sincerely. 

Patrick  J  Nilan, 
LegTilatiie  Director. 

TUF  FFDFRAL  PRdHSSIo.VAI. 

.■\S.SO0IATION 

Wasinnqton    DC    April  26,  1968. 
Hon   .Sam  .1   Erm.n    .Ir  , 

Ci.ainnan.  Suhrommittrc  on  Con'^titutional 

Rights.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 

Senate.  Wa.'ifr.nntori .  I)  C 

Dear  Senator  Ervin     The  Federal  Profes- 

.onal  /Xssoclatlon  is  experiencing  a  growing 

oncern  .ibout  the  enactment  of  S.  1035  into 

.aW  .it  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

This  n.ition.iUv  important  ineasure  which 
'.  ou  and  yt  ur  Committee  developed,  after 
much  study  irom  a  ma.s-slve  body  of  evi- 
dence and  iestlm(jny  for  the  protection  of 
Federal  employees  in  their  constitutional 
'i^hts  ,ind  for  the  prevention  of  unwarranted 
i.v.erninental  invasion  of  ihelr  privacy, 
i.rc.ild  not  iro  unconsidered  in  the  House  be- 
:.>re  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress.  Its 
.tpproval  by  the  Semite.  .September  13,  1967, 
by  the  overwhelming  vole  79^  was  highly 
indicative  of  its  need  lor  Federal  employees. 
This  was  a  ni")table  legislative  achievement. 

The  national   need    lor   .issured   individual 

:  rivacy    has    never    been    greater.    This   need 

omprises   a   new   emphasis   on   the   precepts 

1"    constitutional    rights    tor   all    Americans. 

"lie  growth  of  uur  technological  order  has  al- 

.   vved    many    new   intrusions   In   the   private 

..ves    of     all     .Americans.    Thus,    privacy    in 

\iiu'ncan    life    lias    become    an    objective   of 

•nsider.ible  public  concern. 

The   need    for   assured   privacy   in   Federal 

■  ir.ployment.    .is    shown    by    you    and    your 

■  nimittee,  is  al.-^o  :i  national  matter  of  wld- 
'.ir.c  import.ii.ee  The  need  Is  now  a  recog- 
.ii'ed  national  responsibility  of  all  Federal 
cimi.nistrators  and  their  administrative 
t.iffs.  The  continuing  growth  of  the  func- 

■lons    ol    the    Federal    Government    makes 
~    1035  essential  to  the  future  of  the  Federal 
ivi!  service. 

This  legislation  enibr.Tces  the  mission  of 
'.e  Federal  Professional  Association  adopted 
■  Its  Founding  Conference.  November  28. 
'68  This  mission  is  to — 

::ihancc   the   value   of   the   Federal   career 
•  rv  ice  10  the  publici 
Foster  high  standards  oi  protesslonal  serv- 
f  111  the  Government;  ar.a 
Promote    the   welfare   of    professional   per- 
-iinel  in  the  Government 
This  .^ssociailon  holds   that  the  House  of 
■'epreseritatives    should    have    the    opportu- 
•:;'v  to  consider  this  Senate  measure,  .As  you 
'.;;  recall,  the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck. 
-    this    Association's    Consultant,    and    Mr. 
'.ii.cent    E.    Jay.    Executive    Vice    President, 
resented  extensive  testimony  September  30. 
■'J6  in   :u!!  support   cl  the  predecessor  Bill 


of  S.   1035.  In  January   1967,  the  Associ.itton 
made  further  suggestions  lor  S   1035 

This  Association  welcomes  an  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee to  which  S    1035  has  been  referred 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roland  R    Renne, 

Prc.iident . 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Federal  Tobacco 
Inspectors  Mutual  As,soclation  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  held  In  Raleigh,  N,C  ,  on  .Satur- 
day, March  9; 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Federal  Tobacco 
Inspectors  Mutual  Association  endorses  the 
provisions  of  .Senate  BUI  1035.  lo  protect  the 
privacy  of  employees  of  the  Fxecutive  branch 
of  the  Federal  government,  and  petitions  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Manpower  Resources 
Subcommittee  to  expedite  consideration  of 
this  legislation  vital  to  our  nation's  demo- 
cratic processes  and  constitutional  protec- 
tions. 

"F^irther,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Federal 
Tobacco  Inspectors  Mutual  Association  com- 
mends United  States  Senator  Sam  J  Ervin, 
Jr,  for  his  introduction  of  this  measure  .ind 
for  his  continuing  interest  and  leadership  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  PYderal  employees," 

IF^om   the    Wlnston-Salem    iNCi    .lo.;rnal. 

Mar.  20,   1968| 

Ervin  Bill  on  PRrvACY   Is   sxai  led 

(By   Bill  Connelly) 

Washington. — Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr '^  well 
publicized  bill  protecting  the  privacy  rights 
of  federal  employes  appears  to  he  hopelessly 
stalled  in  a  House  .subcommittee  handled  by 
Ervln's  North  Carolina  colleague.  Rep.  David 
N.  Henderson. 

Although  the  ineasure  jjassed  the  Senate 
six  months  ago  by  a  vote  of  79  to  4.  Henderson 
shows  no  Interest  In  scheduling  hearings  for 
it  before  his  House  Post  Office  and  Civi;  .Serv- 
ice subcommittee. 

Henderson  said  yesterday  that  the  bill  has 
merely  been  placed  on  a  back  burner  liecause 
the  subcommittee  has  a  heavy  workload.  But 
other  House  sources  said  he  also  has  serious 
doubts  about  some  parts  of  the  leplshitlon 

ERVIN    AIDES    PTZZLFD 

Ervin  and  his  aides  on  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  constitutional  rishts  have  been 
puzzled  and  frustrated  bv  Henderson's  in- 
action and  have  been  unable  to  learn  precisely 
what  are  the  congressman's  objections 

One  hang-up  m  the  House  is  said  to  be  'he 
provision  including  the  Central  Intellleence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Aeencv  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestiL'u'ion  in  "he 
bill. 

.'Vs  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bin  would  pro- 
hibit lederal  agencies  from  (tiving  employes 
Ijsychcloglcal  and  lie-detector  tests,  from 
asking  them  highly  personal  questions  and 
from  seeking  to  influence  their  ouuslde 
activities. 

CIA    OPI'OSE.S    BILL 

The  CIA  vigorously  opposed  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  on  the  grounds  that  its  restrictions 
would  make  it  impossible  lor  .security  aszen- 
cles  to  screen  prospective  employes  and 
maintain  internal  security.  The  Senate  re- 
jected this  argument,  but  it  has  more  appeal 
m  the  House. 

Ervln's  bin  also  is  being  tiuietlv  but  iirnily 
.>pposed  by  the  admiiiistratlon.  which  feels 
that,  in  addition  to  the  security  hazards,  it 
would  needlessly  hamper  "he  .igencies  in 
their  personnel  policies. 

Since  Ervln's  subcommittee  began  work 
on  the  nrivacy  bill,  the  Civil  .--ervice  Com- 
mission and  several  agencies  have  stopped 
some  of  the  most  v^'idely  criticized  personnel 
practices.  Some  House  members  argue  that 
this  makes  the  bill  unnecessary,  but  Ervln's 
position  is  that  without  a  law  there  is  no 
assurance  some  administrator  could  '.ot  re- 
vive the  practices  later. 


RF.iriT^NCf     UNUbUAL 

Henderson's  reluctance  to  call  for  liearlngs 
on  the  bill  is  unusual  In  several  respects. 
For  one  thing.  North  Carolina  Democrats  in 
Congress  customarily  help  each  other  j)ush 
such  legislation  along.  For  anollier.  the  bill 
should  be  politically  popular  for  HeiiUer- 
son  because  of  the  in.uiv  lederal  employes  m 
his  3rd  District. 

Hut  Henderson  has  tailed  to  respond  to 
Erviii's  request  lor  action  and  has  also  been 
unmoved  by  a  letter  signed  by  33  Hoime 
members   which    calls    lor   prompt    hearings, 

IFrom   the   News  .V   Observer,   M.ir    l.'2,    1968| 

Ervin    Say.s   Employees    Have    War    Poiicies 

Dissent    Hii.ht 

I  By  Roy  Parker,  Jr.! 

Washington, --North  C.irolma  sen  S,un 
Ervin  Jr..  a  staunch  defender  of  US  policies 
in  Vietn.im.  has  .dso  defended  the  right  ol 
federal  government  employes  to  dissent 
again.--t  those  jxjlicies. 

Ervin  i,aid  this  week  that  he  has  asked 
the  US,  Civil  Service  Commission  to  sur- 
vey the  extent  to  which  lederal  agencies  iiave 
.ittempted  ui  ])reyent  government  workers 
irom  expressing  their  "thoughts  and  tjellefs" 
.ibout  the  X'letiiam  war 

•Federal  employees  h.ive  the  same  rl^^ljt  to 
petition  Congress  .is  other  citizens.'  Ervin 
said  The  Sen.itor  is  chairman  of  the  .Senate 
Constitutional  Righus  Subcc/mmittee  and  au- 
thor of  a  'Bin  of  Rights"  lor  government 
employes. 

Krvin's  revelation  th.it  he  was  .;sklng  the 
Civil  .Service  Commission  ;,.,r  information 
came  as  a  group  of  government  w<jrkers  in 
Wasliingion  openly  protesti-ri  \'ietiiam  inai- 
cles,  .md  anud  repori.s  of  White  House  ./niter 
over  the  jiro tests. 

Congressman  Ed  Willis,  chairman  .,i  ili.' 
Hou.se  Un-Americrm  Activities  C(.imnilttee, 
ordered  a  htaff  investigation  of  an  organiza- 
tion dubbed  '  lederai  (mploypes  .igainst  the 
war  in   Vietnam," 

Willis  .iLso  introduced  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President  i<j  lire  publicly  dissenting  gov- 
ernment workers  m  time  of  war  i^r  'arnied 
coii  flirt." 

There  were  other  reports  niat  President 
Johnson  had  ordered  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission study  i  I  whether  such  dissent  ooniii 
be  punished 

The  commission  had  earlier  ruefully  itl- 
mitted  that,  as  long  as  thev  do  It  on  their 
own  time,  governnient  workers  are  iree  lo 
oiiljlicly  protest  iinyihmg  they  want  to. 

A  youthful  t'overnmeni  career  worker,  ati 
cmpioye  of  the  Civil  .service  Commission 
Itself,  lias  been  leading  the  protest  move- 
ment, and  .  laiins  several  thousand  names 
^n  jietitions  agaii'ist  the  Vietnam  war. 

Ervln's  backing  lor  the  right  of  di.ssent 
flowed  from  his  longtime  Interest  in  govern- 
ment emplove  rights. 

His  "Bii:  of  Rights"  for  ttovernment  work- 
ers, iruaranteemg  them  against  ;  everal  ;/er- 
sonnel  practices  which  he  claimed  infrii'iged 
individual  rights  has  pn-ssed  the  Senate  hut 
is  hung  up  m  the  House  subconimlttee 
headed  by  North  Carolina  Third  District 
ConL'ressman  David   Henderson. 

Henderson  has  said  that  the  bill  is  simply 
caught  ill  a  backlog  in  his  .'Ubcommlttee 

Several  government  agencies  most  partic- 
ularly Defense  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  have  .strongly  t,pposed  tlie  bill.  They 
don't  like  its  provisions  prohibiting  many 
IV  lies  of  personnel  testing,  cv^n  with  lie 
detectors,  withotit  specific  hieh  level  au- 
thority. 

Meanwliile  m  another  related  held  Ervin 
has  forced  liie  Aericulture  Department  :o 
tone  down  .some  of  its  medical  forms,  charg- 
ing they  were  being  used  to  iiarass  workers. 

The  forms  were  required  I'lr  vcrkers  who 
Took  sick  leav  and  Ervin  charged  that  they 
.-howed  "mistrust"  of  the  swoni  statements 
of  the  workers  ..-ho  i.-^ok  r-ick  leiive  while  on 
furlough. 
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The  queetloa  had  arisen  especteJly  among 
tobacco  inspectors,  who  had  been  taxing 
atck  ;eave  i  which  ia  paid  for)  while  they 
were  on  forced  furlough  i  which  is  nut  pmd 
for) 

Prom  the  Greensboro  Daily  News.   Max.   26. 
1968 1  . 

Senator  Ebvin  to  nra  Rsscttk    ^ 

Sen  Sam  Ervln  Jr  .  never  one  to  stand  by 
when  he  feels  the  C  S  Constitution  Is  being 
undermined,  has  joined  the  affray  again — 
now  m  d<"fense  of  government  employees' 
right  to  trinnze  g')vprnment  policies  This 
time  he  is  waning  on  a  congressional  commit- 
tee ■;.  me  government  igencles  and  perhaps 
the  Whl:e  House  Itself,  and  we  all  should  be 
glad  he  is 

Senator  Ervln  has  asked  the  U  3  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
federal  agencies  may  be  trying  'o  prevent 
employees  from  expressing  their  Individual 
opinions  about  the  Vietnam  war  Federal 
employees  have  the  same  right  to  petition 
Congress  is  other  citizens,  "  he  says.  And 
Cffainly  they  do  have 

Frtghtenlngly  enough,  not  all  federal  of- 
ficials believe  that  As  a  protest  organization 
railed  'Federal  Employees  Against  the  War 
:b  Vietnam  '  has  acquired  petition  signatures 
fj^m  s«v«ra!  thousand  workers,  cries  of  dis- 
loyalty and  even  treason  have  been  raised  In 
Washington. 

Rep  Ed  Willis,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  has 
rdered  a  staff  InvestJtjatlon  of  the  group 
He  also  has  Introd'iCeU  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  fire  fedeml  employes  who  dis- 
sent publlclv  in  time  of  war  or  'armed  con- 
flict ■ 

Such  Irrational  reaction  is  typical  of 
HUAC;  however  It  Is  not  expected  from  the 
White  House,  and  that  Is  where  It  Is  com- 
ing from  now  President  Johnson  doesn't  like 
anyone  to  disagree  with  his  Vietnam  policy 
and  is  said  to  regard  public  protests  by  any 
•government  workers  as  intolerable  There  are 
reports  from  Washington  that  he  h;is  asked 
•he  Civil  Servic?e  Commission  to  determine 
whether  these  dissenters  could  be  punished 

To  the  -ommisslon's  credit.  It  has  de- 
clared In  :he  past  that  federal  employes 
are  free  to  make  any  kind  of  public  protest 
so  long  as  they  do  it  on  their  own  time 
The  leader  of  the  ■Federal  Employes  Against 
the  War  in  Vietnam  '  Is  m  fact  employed  by 
the  commission,  and  apparently  hla  superiors 
have  not  found  his  activity  Improper. 

Senator  Ervins  concern  for  the  constitu- 
tional Issue  here  Is  demonstrable — and  Is  all 
the  more  admirable — m  that  he  strongly 
supports  the  administrations  Vietnam  pol- 
icy He  clearly  believes  government  workers 
have  the  right  to  dissent,  and  the  study  he 
has  called  for  wiU  determine  whether  that 
right  Is  being  suppressed  in  some  federal 
agencies.  If  It  is  he  would  have  a  solid  case 
for  Individual  liberty 

Senator  Ervln's  latest  insistence  tipon  con- 
stitutional protections  comes  as  his  "bill  of 
rights"  for  government  workers  is  halfway 
through  the  Congress.  It  seeks  to  protect 
federal  employees  from  tmprof>er  practices 
and  invasions  of  privacy,  and  is  opfKised  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  De- 
fense Department,  .^mong  others  Both  of  his 
efforts  deserve  commendation  and   issistance. 

(Prom  -Jie  Favettevl'.le  fNC)  Observer, 

Mar  24.  19681 

Ervin  on  Civil  Rights 

The   publicly   expresj>ed  opposiuon   of  pev- 

er.ai    hundred    fedenii    .{o;  ertiment   employes 

to  the  nations  war  policies  In  Vietnam  came 

as  something  of  a  .surprise    Certainly  this  is 

a  rare  occurrence,  a:  least  .n  the  memory  of 

most  Americans 

In  Its  rush  to  Investigate  this  matter,  how- 
ever, the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 


nuttee  ought  Ui  give  the  moat  serious  atten- 
tion to  what  North  Carolina  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
Jr  had  to  say  about  it 

Ervln,  himself  a  :>upporter  of  President 
Johnson  8  conduct  of  the  war.  said  Federal 
employes  have  the  siune  right  to  petiilun 
Congress  as  other  citizens  '  That  certainly 
should  be  the  case  in  the  American  democ- 
racy .\nd  if  a  U  S.  Civil  Service  Comaussion 
study  prompted  by  Senator  Ervin  fltids  that 
federal  workers  are  being  improperly  pre- 
vented from  e.xpressiag  their  thoughts  and 
beliefs  '  about  the  war.  then  corrective  steps 
are  clearly  In  order 

Nobody  htis  U)  .igree  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  .'ederai  workers  who  petitioned 
Congress  about  the  Wiir.  But  Senator  Ervln 
deserves  public  conunendatlon  lor  Ui-sisting 
that  federal  employees  .ire  entitled  'o  the 
same  civil  rights  accorded  oUier  American 
citizens  And  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
Uindamental  principles  upon  which  this  na- 
tion was  lounded  will  agree  with  Senator 
Ervin  m  this  matter,  .tny  Inconsistency  on 
his  part  where  the  rights  of  other  Americans 
.ire  concerned  notwithstanding. 

Just  a*  clearly,  the  national  Interest  can- 
not pt>saibly  be  served  by  anything  resem- 
bling a  House  Un-. American  Activities  Com- 
mittee witchhunt  as  a  result  of  .\merlcan 
citizens  exercising  their  llgltlmaie  rights 

I  From  the  News  A:  Observer,  March  24.  1968  | 
Not  Automatons 

Senator  Sam  En-tn  is  only  being  consistent 
in  his  support  of  tederal  employes  against 
hunis-smcnt  bv  the  executive  department  be- 
cause of  disagreement  with  she  war  in  Viet- 
nam So  sound  Is  his  position  that  every 
member  of  Uie  Congress  could  wisely  sub- 
scribe to  It. 

The  notion  that  federal  employes  may  not 
dissent  and  speak  their  minds  the  same  .as 
all  other  Americans  is  in  especially  danger- 
ous tme.  Obviously  they  ought  not  to  dem- 
onstrate against  the  very  policies  and  pro- 
grams they  are  employed  to  carry  out,  Tliose 
in  sensitive  Jobs  touching  on  securltv  accept 
discretion  with  employment  But  the  thou- 
.sands  of  others  are  and  ought  to  be  as  free 
.s  any  citizens  If  It  ever  apneared  "hat  the 
rank  and  file  of  government  workers  were 
J4-hour-a-dny  automatons  of  their  siiperlors 
the  spectre  of  Big  Brother  really  will  be 
upon  us. 

(From  the  .\shevlUe  Citizen,  Mar    30,   1968] 
Ervin   Defe.nds   Right   of   Protest 

As  a  conservative,  and  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Administration's  Asian  war  policies.  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  might  be 
classified  as  a  'hawk"  If  so,  however,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  a  hawk  with  principles. 

Ervln  defends  the  right  of  dissent,  even  for 
federal  employes 

He  has  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  find  out  to  what  extent  Federal  agencies 
may  be  attempting  to  prevent  employes  liHim 
expressing  individual  opinions  about  the 
Vietnam  war 

What  has  brought  this  matter  to  a  head  Is 
a  protest  organization  called  "Federal  Em- 
ployes Against  the  War  In  Vietnam."  which 
has  obtained  the  sign.itures  of  several  thou- 
sand Federal  workers  on  a  petition 

North  Carolina  s  senior  Senator  rightly 
points  out  that  Federal  employes  have  the 
same  right  to  petition  Congress  as  other  citi- 
zens." 

Rep  Ed  WlUls.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  .Activities,  sees 
•,t  otherwise  He  h.ts  ordered  a  staff  investi- 
gation of  thl.s  group  and  has  introduced  a  hill 
In  Congress  authorizing  the  President  *o  dis- 
charge Federal  employes  who  dissent  publicly 
In  time  of  war  or  "armed  conflict  ' 

In  the  past,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  held  that  F'ederal  employes  are  free  to 
make  any  kind  of  public  protest  as  long  as 


they  do  It  on  their  own  lime.  (In  fact  the 
leader  of  Federal  Employes  Against  the  War 
in  Vietnam  ■  is  employed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  apparently  has  not  been 
censured. 

Senator  Ervln  believes  that  a  man  or  woman 
doesn't  lose  basic  constitutional  rights 
because  of  being  employed  by  the  Federal 
government.  On  the  contrary  these  people 
.ire  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  all  other 
.\nicrUans 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  should  re- 
affirm Its  support  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Federal  workers  and  should  bring  viola- 
tions in  other  US.  agencies  to  the  public 
.ittentlon 

I  From  the  Charlotte  News,  Apr.  23.  1968] 

To    Weed    Oit    Protestors-  Pentagon    Uses 

Mental  Test  Against  Emploves— Ervin 

I  By  BinChaze) 

US  Sen  .Sam  t'rvln  charged  todav  there 
Is  a  growing  tendency  In  Washington,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Pentiigon.  to  use  psychiatric 
exainlnatlon.s  to  tjet  rid  of  tederal  employes 
who    'aren  t  docile  enough'    m  their  views 

As  ,in  example.  Ervin  lited  .i  recent  ca.ve 
in  the  Defense  Department  in  which  a  ol\  iUan 
cmplove  told  his  boss-  'Add  another  notch 
to  vour  1,'un  handle  My  brother  was  killed 
in  Khe  Sanh   " 

The  employe  Ervln  said,  was  ordered  to 
either  submit  to  psychiatric  examination  or 
lose  his  job.  Ervin  said  he  was  .ible  to  in- 
tervene in  the  case  and  the  man's  job  was 
saved 

'Nobody  in  the  Defense  Department  both- 
ered to  take  into  ronslderatlon  .ill  of  the 
factt)rs  involved.  ■  Ervln  said  In  an  interview 
here  today  with  The  News.  "The  young  maji'. 
mother  called  him  and  told  him  of  the  death 
in  a  state  of  near-hysteria  " 

Ervln  said  he  was  concerned  about  the  case 
because  It  is  typical  of  many  In  some  areas 
of  the  government",  he  said,  "there  is  a 
tendency  to  tliul  a  groove  for  an  employe  ami 
kill   any   initiative  he   might    have" 

"Initiative  "  said  the  .Morganion  Democrat. 
Includes  ;ui  employe's  drive  to  express  him- 
self on  the  war. 

While  he  does  not  dlsiigree  with  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  Ervin  said  he  teels  federni 
employes  have  Just  :us  much  rieht  to  prot^  • 
the  war  .as  .iny  citizen.  The  only  exception 
he  said.  Is  when  .m  employe  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  the  war  or  carrying  >ii' 
policies  connected  with  it. 

■  The  Peiit.i.gon."  said  Ervin.  "does  not  be- 
lieve m  freedom  of  thought  or  speech."  Nei- 
ther,   he   said,   does   the   Pentagon    believe 
federal  employe  has  "the  right  to  petition  •!, 
government  for  full  redress  of  tirievances.  ' 

Ervin  said  changing  the  prevailing  mcK' 1 
of  'he  t^civernment  toward  Its  employes  Is  ..:'. 
"uphill  fight"  which  is  currently  bem,' 
fought  through  amendments  to  Civil  Service 
regulations  He  predicted  that  someday  lepi  - 
lalion  may  be  necessary  to  soften  the  govern- 
ment's views  toward  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion by  Its  employes 

Ervin  is  chairman  of  the  Senate's  consti- 
tutional rights  committee. 

He  was  In  the  .irea  to  present  a  scholarsh;:' 
to  le-vear-old  Scottle  Wilson  at  Independ- 
ence High  School  The  $1,000  scholarship 
to  any  college  was  made  ivailable  i  ■ 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundatu  :i 
throuKh  a  Senate  vouth  program  m  whic:. 
Mlsa    Wilson    participated. 

[From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)   Dispatch.  De- 

10,  19671 

Federal    Corner:    CrviL    Service    Stidy 

Planned    on  "Rights  " 

(By  Roulhac  Hamilton] 

Washington  —Undoubtedly  spurred  on  !  v 

."i  House  subcx>mmittee's  announcement  th.it 

It   has   had  a  change  <if  heart  and  will  av.^' 

early  consideration   to   the   Senate-approved 
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federal  employes'  so-called  'Bill  of  Rights," 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  disclosed 
another  ■lii-depih"  review  of  Its  personnel 
investigations  program. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  employe  bill  of 
rights  legislation  was  to  protect  federal 
workers,  and  i)rosi)ective  workers,  from  In- 
vasions ot  iheir  right  to  privacy  by  over- 
zealous  personnel  uu e.stiguto"r-s  delving  into 
.such  irrele\ant  niatter.s  .is  their  sex  livet. 
religious   beliefs   and  social   relationships. 

The  1)111.  the  jirortuct  of  Chairman  Sam  J. 
Ervm  Jr..  D-N  ("..  and  his  .senate  crmstitu- 
tlonal  rights  sulx-ommittee.  was  fought  bll- 
terly  by  the  Civil  .Service  Commission  and 
agency  personnel  officers.  One  of  their  tactlc's 
w.LS  repeated  .inuouncements  tiiat  steps  were 
being  taken  lor  adnilniitratlve  cure  of  the 
ills  which  had   insp;red  the  Ervln  bill. 

But  an  unimjiressed  Senate  jja.ssed  the  "Bill 
ol  Hights"  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  But 
acro.ss  Capitol  Hill.  Chairman  David  Hen- 
derson, D-N C.  of  a  House  manpower  BUb- 
commlttee.  sidetr-ackcd  the  Senate  bill  be- 
cause, he  s.ild,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
bills — none  identified — which  were  of  great- 
er Importance  to  federal  workers. 

.^t  that  point,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion rel.ixed.  But  lat?  l.ist  month,  Henderson 
confessed  that  deluc;e  ni  mail  irom  all  over 
had  convinced  him  th.it  icderal  workers  re- 
tiarded  the  "BUI  of  Rltrhts"  as  being  of  a 
great  deal  more  imjiortance  to  them  than  he 
had  thought.  So  he  announced  his  subcom- 
mittee would  ^tlve  it  top  i>rlorlty  next  year, 
with  ptiblic  hearliips  likely  to  begin  in  Janu- 
.iry. 

.Against  that  backpround,  CSC  came  forth 
with  .1  new  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
It  has  ordered  an  in-depth  review  of  "all  as- 
pects" of  the  CSC  personnel  investigation 
l«rogram.  The  investlftatlon  will  be  conducted, 
It  said,  by  an  interagency  panel. 

CSC  spokesmen  said  it  was  their  hope  that 
this  study  group  would  come  up  with  rules 
to  i)rotect  the  jirivacy  of  perscns  under  in- 
\estlgation.  with  uniform  standards  govern- 
ing the  scope  of  mqiuries  made  by  various 
investigators  arid  various  agencies,  and  to 
provide  for  better  .selection  and  training  of 
investigators 

It  miBht  be  unkind  to  suggest  that  the 
newly  announced  study  is  aimed  at  persuad- 
ing the  House  subcommittee  to  i)Ut  the  "Bill 
of  Rights"  b.ick  In  a  pigeonhole,  but  it  Is  a 
fact  that  the  announcement  sounds  very 
much  like  those  used  by  the  commission  In 
Its  effort  to  block  the  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
..tc. 


Hxcerpt   irom   ;he  Washington    iD.C.)    Star, 

Oct   22.  1967] 
:  UK  Federal  .SporiiGHT:  Benefit  Increase  of 
:!  Perce.nt  Is  Near  for  Disabled  Employees, 

.St'RVIVORS 

I  By  Joseph  "i'oung  I 
BUI  of  rights:   In  a  letter  to  .Sen.  Sam  Er- 
in. D-N  C  .  sponsor  of  the  .Senate-approved 

■  bill    of    nght.s"    :or    government    employes. 

Rep    David   Henderson.  D-N  C  .  chairman  of 

•':ie  House  Civil  Service  subcommittee,  made 
•  plain  his  croup  does  not  intend  to  hold 
.e.irings  on  the  me.tsure  this  year  Henderson 

i'leaded     the    pressure    of    other    legislation 

which    he   s.ald    had    priority   over   the   Ervln 

bill. 

.\ctually.   the  bills  given  priority  over  the 

Krviu   measure   by   the   House  subcommittee 
ire  all  relatively  minor  ones. 
Consequently,  the  earliest  hearings  on  the 

Krvin    bill    by    the    Henderson    group    won't 

■me  before  early  next  year.  Since  next  year's 

esslon  of  Congress  Is  merely  an  extension  of 

•his  year's,  the  Ervm  bill  won't  die. 

But   it  may  lose  some  of  its  steam  in  the 

.i.tervening   months   unless   the   federal   and 

:  ostal    em.ploye    unions    and    their   member- 

.'iips  make  it  plain  to  the  House  group  that 

;ction   next   year   on   the   Ervin   bill   is   Im- 

:.'crative. 


(Excerpt  from  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  7,  1968) 
The  Federal  Spotlight:  CSC  Tries  To  Con- 
vince   Unions    "Bill    of    Rights"    Would 
iNjiniE  Them 

I  By  Joseph  "Voung ) 
The    Civil    Service    Commission    Is    trving 
everything  to  prevent  linal  congressional  ap- 
proval  ot    the   Senate-pa.s-sed    Ervin    "bill    of 
rights"  lor  government  employes 

The  CSC's  latest  mo\e  is  an  .au-nijit  to 
persuade  government  emjiloyc  union  leaders 
that  the  bill  would  weaken  lederal  .aid  jmstal 
employe  unions  and  cause  lar^ie  reductions 
in  union  membership. 

The  CSC's  contention  is  that  the  central 
board  that  would  be  established  to  hear  em- 
ployes' complaints  about  .ittcncies'  \  iolatlons 
of  their  rights  of  privacy  .lUd  constitutional 
rights  would  byi),iss  the  union.s'  right  to  rep- 
resent ihelr  members.  If  the  employes  could 
f^o  to  the  board  witli  their  complaints,  this 
would  negate  tlieir  need  lor  unions,  the  CSC 
argument  runs. 

Actually,  the  CSC's  crocodile  tear.s  have  not 
made  much  impressltiii  on  the  unli'iiists.  The 
unions  mainly  represent  their  members  iit 
the  agency  level  on  grievances  regarding 
working  conditions  and  on  appeals  on  ad- 
verse .ictlon  ca.ses  iinoUing  firings,  .suspen- 
sions, demotions,  reductlons-in-lorce.  etc.-- 
issues  which  are  not  illrcctly  covered  b>  the 
Ervin  bill. 

The  Ervin  measure  j,'uaram<"es  government 
eiTipIoyees  against  iniiislon  oi  their  rights  of 
privacy  and  viol.ition  of  their  c-'n.stitutional 
rlghus.  such  .us  coercion  to  jjarMclpat*  In 
charity  drives  and  purchase  savings  bonds, 
snooping  into  their  sex  lives  and  llnancial 
affairs,  forcing  them  to  take  psychiatric 
exams,  etc. 

Thus,  the  system  it  sets  up  in  governmeiit 
would  not  dilute  the  power  of  the  unions. 
Rather,  it  wtJUld  enhance  it.  since  employes 
who  took  their  cases  to  the  jjropo.sed  board 
would  want  their  union  olliclals  to  repre- 
sent them  at  the  hearings. 

The  House  Civil  Service  ind  Manpower 
subcommittee  has  promised  hearings  on  the 
Ervin  bill  this  year.  If  the  bill  is  to  become 
law  this  year  tlie  hearings  must  be  held  early 
Government  employes  would  do  themselves  a 
big  favor  if  they  dropped  a  note  to  Rep  David 
Henderson.  D-NC,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mltte.  and  to  Rep.  Dominick  Daniels.  D-N.Y.. 
chalrm.an  of  the  House  Civil  .Service  Commit- 
tee, urging  that  the  hearings  be  lield  as 
quickly  as  poGslble. 

[Excerpt  from  the  Washington   iDC  i 
Evening  Star.  Feb.  19.  1968] 
The    Federal    Spotlight:     Saefty-70     Plan 
Jeopardizes    Bona     Fide     Claims    uf     I.n- 

JURIES 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

President  Johnson's  Safety-70  program  in- 
advertently is  resulting  In  some  government 
departments  and  agencies  refusing  to  recog- 
nize bona  fide  on-the-job  injury  claims  of 
federal  employes  or  delaying  action  on  these 
cases. 

Of  course,  the  President  is  unaware  of  this 
impact  of  his  program  designed  to  reduce 
government  employe  on-the-job  injuries  :iO 
percent  by  1970. 

But  the  effect  has  been  that  some  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  in  a  move  to  reduce  the 
number  of  reported  on-the-job  injuries 
among  their  employes,  have  sought  to  dis- 
courage or  prevent  employes  from  ftling  in- 
jury compensation  clamis. 

The  situation  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Labor  Department's  bureau  of  employe 
compensation,  which  operates  the  govern- 
ment's employe  injury  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

The  bureau  has  told  departments  and 
agencies  to  adhere  to  lair  prrtctices  in  deal- 
ing with  injury  compensation  claims,  stress- 
ing that  the  President's  safety  program  never 


was  intended  U)  deny  bona  fide  injury  com- 
pensation claims. 

Some  dep.irtments  and  .igencles.  howeier, 
are  continuing  their  practices  uf  dl.scour.ig- 
mg  employe  claims  A  ..howdown  Ijetwcen 
them  .uid  the  Labor  Deij.irlinent  and  per- 
h.ips  the  White  House  is  iniinincnt 

Some  departments  and  agencies  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  basis  ol  an  em|)loye's  injury 
or  they  discourat^e  them  irom  lllmg  claims. 
Of  course,  the  employes  still  can  file  "'Uh  the 
l)ureau  ol  emi)loyp  compensation,  but  if  Iheir 
agency  disapproves  the\  run  the  risk  of  not 
getting  their  jobs  back  when  they  return  to 
work,  or  if  they  remain  on  the  job  they  leel 
their  cli.inces  ot  ijromollon.  i-tc.  would  be 
jeopardized 

In  addition,  some  deijartments.  such  as  the 
Post  Olficp  are  now  retjulring  injured  em- 
ployes \'i  f;o  lo  the  ilep.irtMienis'  own  tloctor.s. 
Emi)loyes  protest  this  action,  since  they  leel 
the  doctors  would  n.iturally  tend  to  mini- 
ini/.e  tlie  extent  of  tlielr  injuries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CSC  retrogresses:  Several  years  ago  the 
Civil  .Service  Commission,  whicli  li.id  never 
been  known  lor  a  ijro-eniploye  altitude,  gave 
lederal  workers  some  hoiH!  when  it  began 
linding  lavorably  lor  employes  in  adverse  ac- 
tion cases. 

The  three  commissioners  began  lo  overrule 
its  ullracon.servative  board  ol  appeal  and  re- 
view on  occ.ision  in  order  lo  reverse  the  fir- 
ings of  employes. 

But  the  CSC  commissioners  of  late  have 
become  more  ,intlemploye  In  their  decisions. 
Even  in  some  of  the  relatively  lew  cases  where 
the  CSC's  board  of  appeals  ,ind  rciew  have 
ruled  in  lavor  of  employes,  the  ccminissioners 
have  seen  tit  to  modify  these  decisions  m  or- 
der to  punish  tlie  employe  and  at  least  jj.ir- 
tlally  vindicate  tlie  lederal  attcncies  involved. 

The  commissioners'  philosophy  appears  to 
be  that  any  employe  involved  in  adverse  ac- 
tion cases  must,  ipso  facto,  be  a  "trouble- 
maker." Consequently  this  line  of  reasoning 
goes,  tliey  must  be  punished,  even  IX  tlie 
initial  liring  order  is  modlhed  to  makt'  it  a 
60-  or  DO-day  suspension. 

It's  small  wonder  that  government  em- 
ployes have  little  faith  in  the  eoiTimlsslon's 
contention  that  tlie  Ervin  "bill  of  rights"  lor 
government  workers  is  unnecessary  and  that 
federal  workers  can  deix-nd  on  the  CSC  to 
protect  them. 

I  From  the  Washliii^ton   i  D  C  )    Evening  .Star, 

Mar.  21,  19681 
The  Federal  .Spotlight;    ,Sick   Leave  Invfs- 
TiGAiio.N's  Scored  .i.s  Invasion  ot  Right  'io 
Privacy 

I  By  Joseph  Ytiung) 

.Sen.  Sam  Ervin.  D-NC.  has  denounced 
the  sick  leave  investigations  conducted  by 
various  government  af^enclcs. 

Ervln  took  the  .Senate  floor  to  cite  exam- 
ples of  invasion  of  federal  employes'  right 
to  privacy  and  to  declare: 

"Extensive  prlvitcy-mvadlng  investiga- 
tion of  employes  who  use  their  sick  leave  is 
an  area  sadly  in   need  of  common  sense. 

"Certainly,  if  aji  employe  tells  his  super- 
visor he  IS  sick,  if  he  produces  a  certificate 
from  a  qualified  medical  doctor  that  he  has 
been  ill.  that  should  be  enough.  Yet  it  is  not 
enough  in  some  iigencies." 

Ervin  cited  a  case  where  agency  investi- 
gators, determined  to  find  out  if  the  em- 
ploye was  really  sick,  acquired  a  key  from 
the  apartment-iiovLse  manager  and  were  en- 
tering the  employe's  apartment  ;us  he  arose 
from  his  sick  bed  to  greet  them. 

In  other  cases.  Ervin  said,  agency  Inspec- 
tors called  employes'  doctors  to  verify  their 
stories  of  illnesses. 

In  some  agencies,  it  is  the  practice  to 
compel  employes  to  sign  forms  surrendering 
the  confidentiality  of  their  medical  records 
and  giving  inspectors  "a  fishing  permit"  to 
examine  employes'  medical  records  and  dis- 
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cusa  details  of  the  cases  with  their  doctoni. 
Ervln   said 

Ervm  cited  an  A»rr!ciiiture  DepHrtment 
r  >rm  which  requires  eniploye?  c<)  Authorize 
ex.-unlnatl'in  of  all  their  mecUcal  records  by 
department   inspectors 

The  North  Carolinian  called  the  Agrlcul- 
■-ure  form  to  attention  of  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Chairman  John  Macy  who  advised 
Agriculture  thit  he  felt  the  form  was  in- 
appropriate It  Is  understood  that  Ap-lcul- 
ture  has  .^reed  to  eliminate  the  form 

Commentlntc  on  the  exceeslve  zeal  and 
practice  shown  by  government  agencies  in 
in-. estlgatini<  siclc  leave  use  Ervln.  the  spon- 
s<jr  of  the  Senate-approved  "bill  of  right*" 
fiir  government  employes  declared  'Such 
practices  illustrate  the  need  f  >r  early  piissage 
of  the  bill  by  Congress  t<>  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  federal  employes  and 
prohibit  unwarranted  government  invasions 
of  their  privacy  ' 

!  Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Mar  29   1968] 
The  Fxder.^l  Sp<~itlicht     Outlook  Dims  F'ir 
Bii x  or  Rights"  Shklveb   in   Honsi  Svb- 

Co.viMITTEE 

( By  Joseph  Young  i 

Chances    are    rapidly    dwindling    for    the 

bli:  of  rights  ■  for  government  employes 
spons<;red  by  Sen    Sam  J    Ervln    D-N  C 

Ai'hoLljjh  approved  uvera-helmingly  by  the 
senii'e  fast  year,  the  bill  has  been  shelved 
bv  the  Hi>use  Civil  Service  and  Manpower 
^!ib^-omnii'tee 

The  Johnson  administration.  which 
strongly  opposes  the  meisure  that  would 
protect  ijovernment  err^.oyes'  i-onstltutlonal 
rights  and  protect  them  against  invasion 
ol  privacy  is  doing  all  it  can  to  keep  the 
bill  pigeon-hoied  In  the  House  subcommittee 
And  so  far  it  is  *ucoeeding. 

Only  one  chance  remains  for  the  bill.  This 
is  fur  government  employe  unions  to  use 
their  'nfluence  to  h.ive  the  House  group 
schedule  hearings  within  the  next  month  or 
so  on  the  me-.isure  For  some  strange  reason. 
the  unions  have  not  put  forth  any  great 
effort  to  get  House  action  on  the  bill,  even 
though  they  fought  strongly  for  It  in  the 
Senate 

If  enacted,  this  could  be  the  most  impor- 
tant Uw  affenlng  federal  employes  In  many 
veiirs  But  tre  unions  prefer  to  go  through 
the  motions  cf  seeKiiig  hearings  on  the  lab<jr- 
management  bill  -a  meiLsure  that  hasn't  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  passage  this  year,  hear- 
ings or  no  hearings 

The  Ervln  bill  might  be  revived  In  another 
wav  The  Senate  could  tack  its  bill  on  an 
amendment  to  any  Hoiise-apnroved  civil 
measure  This  admittedly  would  be  a  des- 
peration move,  but  It  would  be  the  onlv 
chance  for  the  Ervm  bill  unless  the  House 
group  acts  on  it 

Other  view  Any  pressure  on  senior  govern- 
ment career  officials  to  purchase  tickets  to  po- 
lincal  fund  raising  dinners  such  as  the 
Democratic  congressional  affair  is  indefensi- 
ble 

But  here  is  the  view  of  a  top  administra- 
tion political  appointee  who  has  always  been 
sympathetic  to  the  workings  of  the  federal 
merit  system 

He  says  "I  flon't  favor  forcing  anyone  to 
attend  these  affairs  or  contributing  to  them 
Btit  don  t  lorget  that  manv  of  these  GS  16. 
17  18s  got  their  present  Jobs  through  their 
political  connections  Let's  face  It^there  Is 
no  merit  promotion  system  as  such  to  these 
super-grade  Jobs  and  often  the  fact  that  a 
man  has  supported  the  Democratic  party  has 
played  an  important  factor  In  his  getting  'ine 
The  same  was  true  of  Republican  career  peo- 
ple in  the  Elsenhower  administration 

The  fact  that  a  person  starts  In  the  fed- 
eral service  is  a  career  employe  doesn't  mean 
that  he  eschews  jjolitics  entirely  ActuaUy. 
many  of  the  most  ambitious  careerists  arfi- 
la'e  w;'h  a  fXjMtieal  party  so  that  they  c»n 
get  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  wheg  their  party 
comes  to  power 


"So  when  some  are  asked  to  contribute  to 
their  party  in  an  election  year.  It  isn't  as 
liorrlbie  as  It  may  seem  at  hrst  >;lance.  " 

New  group  Reporters  ar.d  editors  who 
cover  the  actuities  of  federal  employes  have 
formed  the  Federal  Corre8p«Tndent8  Aaeocla- 
tion  > 

Jerry  KlutTz  of  the  Washington  Post  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming  year  Oth- 
ers ele<!ted  were  Ron  Smith  Federal  Time*. 
executive  vice  president.  Joseph  'V  Jung 
Washington  Star  vice  president  Mike  Cau- 
sey Washington  Post,  secretary.  Lew  .Slchel- 
man.  Bureau  of  Nutloruil  Affairs,  treH«urer: 
Ned  Youii^.  Baltimore  News  American. 
Coiirt  GIfford  and  Mike  Conlan.  Federal 
Times;  and  Miiry  Miller.  BNA,  members  of 
the  executi\*e  board 

Condolence  Our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Richard  Murphy,  .iseistant  pcjstmaster  gen- 
eral for  personnel,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother 

Assaults  A  House  Civil  Senlce  subcom- 
mittee has  approved  the  bill  to  make  as- 
saults against  postal  workers  a  federal  of- 
fense It  also  provides  for  the  discharge  of 
pcistitt  workers  ^xssaultlng  fellow  employes 

New  holiday  chances  go<xl  SjKinsors  of 
the  bill  that  'would  give  federal  employes 
Ml  extra  holiday — ColumbvLs  Day — feel  Its 
chances  of   passage   are   very   gofxl 

The  jlouse  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved the  i)il;  and  House  chances  .ire  con- 
sidered excellent  The  .Semite  Judiciary 
Committee  als<i  is  expected  Ui  act  favorably 
Columbus  Day  would  be  observed  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October  The  bill  also 
would  provide  three  additional  Saturdav- 
through-Monday  holidays  bj  transferring 
•liree  present  holidays  to  Monday  W^tshlng- 
ton »  Birthday  wriuid  be  celebrated  in  Uie 
third  Monday  in  February.  Memorial  Day  on 
the  last  Monday  in  Mav  and  Veterans  Day  on 
the  fourth  Monday  In  October.  The  bill 
wouldn't  become  law  until   1971 

Defense  switchover  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Alfred  Fltt  has  told  the  House  Civil 
Service  and  Manpower  subcommittee  that 
90.000  military  men  In  clvillan-type  Jobs 
have  been  transferred  to  military  duties. 
Another  J5.000  military  personnel  In  civilian 
Jobs  also  will  be  transferred  to  military  duty 
by  July  1,  he  said 

He  added  that  the  115.000  are  being  re- 
placed by  ■.ivlllans 

The  action  was  hailed  bv  the  subcom- 
mittee's chairman.  Rep  David  Henderson, 
D-N  C  .  who  has  been  battling  for  such 
changes  Henderson  said  It  would  mean  a 
sizable  savings  to  the  taxpayers  as  well  :is 
Increase  efficiency  in  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

iProm  thjp  3  to  4  30  column  of  the  Wash- 

ingtcoi   Dally  News.  Sept.  29.  19671 

Watch  on  Arm -Twisters  Mounted 

By  John   Cramer i 

The  Senate  Constlttitlonal  Rights  Sub- 
Conunlttee,  headed  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervm  ( Dt-, 
NC  I,  has  mounted  an  informal  "coercion 
watch"  to  help  protect  Federal  employes 
against  arm-twisting  In  the  current  United 
Givers  Fund  campaign  now  under  way  here — 
and  In  other  Fair  Share  Community  Fund 
drives  thru -out  the  country. 

Sub-committee  people,  at  least  as  chari- 
table as  the  rest  of  us,  urge  all  Government 
workers  to  give  as  generously  as  possible  m 
'hese  campaigns  of  such  tine  purpose. 

But  also,  thev  invite  all  employes  to  report 
cases  of  pressure  and  coercion  as  promptly 
as  possible 

.^^n-twlstlng  has  been  extremely  common 
in  past  cnarity  drives 

Official  Government  policy  inveighs  against 
it:  says  employes  mav  contribute  or  not  con- 
tribute ;is  they  see  ht;  gives  them  the  right 
to  make  their  Oontrtbiiiions  In  sealed,  un- 
signed envelopes  if  tney  so  desire 

In  practice,  however  past  chanty  drives 
have  seen  this  policy  almost  universally  Ig- 


nored as  .tgeiicy  .ifflcials  turn  on  the  heat  to 
meet  goals  established  for  them  by  their 
local  Community  Funds 

The  .Sub-committee's  Federal  employee  bill 
of  rights,  which  has  overwhelming  .Senate 
approval,  would  outlaw  coercion  in  chaiitv 
cani[>alKns.  and  .ilso  in  Savings  Bond  drives 

Arm-twisting  in  the  DC  Givers  Fund 
drive  appeared  !t>  recede  somewhat  last  year 

But  altho  the  1967  campaign  Is  barely  un- 
der way.  the  Sub-committee  reports  several 
complaints    )f  coercion 

One  relayed  t<i  It  by  the  House  Republican 
Conference  .••ei>orted  heaviest  pressure  on 
Agriculture  employees  to  give  their  desig- 
nated Pair  Share — and  not  a  jjenny  less 

More  specific  was  the  complaint  of  .i 
woman  employee  of  a  Defense  .igency  who 
said  she  has  given  generously  to  past  Giver 
Funds-  and  -still  plans  to  do  the  .same  this 
year 

L<iAt  Friday,  before  the  official  start  of  the 
Drive,  she  was  contacted  bv  a  Drive  worker 
and  .isked  tor  an  immediate  pledge. 

.SAYS      "NO" 

She  replied  that  she  was  not  prepared  to 
till  out  a  Fair  Share  pledge  lorm  that  day. 
but  would  do  .so  this   week 

The  Drive  worker  said:  "We  need  it  to- 
day " 

rhe  employee  replied;  Til  give  what  I 
please    and  give  it  when  I  want  " 

.\t  this  point,  iiccordlng  to  the  compl.ilnt 
to  the  Sub-Corrunlttee.  the  Drive  worker 
snapped  back  'I'll  put  you  down  for  25  cents 
and  pav  it  myself!" 

The  employee  pointed  out  that  the  Givers 
Fund  campaign  wasn't  offlclaly  even  under 
way 

Her  supervisor  then  got  In  the  .act — and 
castigated  her  publicly  In  front  of  her  co- 
workers. 

T!i;it  s  one  of  m.mv  reasons  why  the  Sub- 
committee people  tJilnk  their  coercion 
watch"  Is  necessary  but  .still  urge  you 

to  give  generously. 

NEVS'   VICTORT 

Sen  Ervln  .-halked  up  .i  new  victory  ;n 
his  war  on  privacy  invasion  ye«t4»rday  :ls  he 
approved  of  a  Senate  Inter-Governmental 
Operations  .Subcommittee  to  legislation  by 
Sen  Edmund  Muskle  i  D  Me  i  .  providing  lor 
Interchange  oi  personnel  and  other  things 
to  facilitate  Increased  Federal  cooperation 
with  state  and  local  uirisdlrtu.ins. 

The  .imeiulment  -.vould  Incorporate  modi- 
fied Federal  employe  bill  ol  rights  provision.^ 
forbidding  Federal  officials  to  .ulvlse  or  com- 
pel state  or  local  officials  to 

Require  their  subordinates  to  engage  m 
outside  .activities  not  connected  with  their 
Jobs. 

Require  them  "o  cllviilge  race,  religion  or 
natlon.il  >irigin 

Require  them  to  take  so-called  personality 
or   psvchologUal    tests,   or   lie   detector   tests 

The  Muskle  bill,  or  some  variation,  prob- 
ably is  desirable  But  It  contains  the  .seeds 
of  Federal  i  Civil  .Service  Commission  i  domi- 
nation of  state  and  local  personnel  systems 

And  I  fear  for  that,  people.  I  fear  lor 
that! 

I  From    the    9    to    4  30    column    of    the 

Washington  Dally  News,  Nov.  27.  19671 

Rats  .•\re  Back  at  the  GPO 

I  By  John  Cramer) 

It  was  last  spring,  if  I  remember,  that  I 
wrote  about  unspeakably  filthy  working  con- 
ditions— complete  with  innumerable  mice 
and  monstrous  rats — at  Government  Print- 
ing Office 

Th"?  GPO  officials  responded  promptly — 
and  nobly 

They  made  an  immediate  Inspection  to 
confirm  that  conditions  were  as  bad  as  re- 
ported They  called  meetings  of  employees  to 
.ipologize  and  promised  .»  prompt  cleanup. 
which  was.  indeed,  accomplished  For  a  time. 
there  were  dally  inspections. 


I 
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Now.  however,  employes  complain  that  the 
filth,  the  trash,  and  the  rodent  population 
have  mounted  ligaln  .  back  almost  to 
former  levels 

Except,  that  Is.  on  the  eighth  floor,  where 
GPO  big  wheels  have  their  offices 

.^Iso  by  the  way,  I  get  a  lot  of  complaints 
about  luisanltary  conditions  In  the  ancient 
.Main  Navy  Bulidlng,  Constitution  Avenue 
Prom  the  descriptions,  however.  I  doubt  that 
ihliikjs  there  are  as  bad  as  at  GPO. 

BRAVO 

Sen  -Sam  Ervln  (D.  NO)  continues  to 
tight  the  ktood  battle  against  the  growing  use 
bv  US  agencies  of  lie  detector  (polygraph) 
test.s  tor  Federal  employes  and  Job  seekers. 

His  Federal  employe  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
recently  won  overwhelming  Senate  approval, 
prohibits  Federal  officials  from  requiring  an 
employe  (vr  prospective  employe  "to  take  any 
polygraph  test  designed  to  elicit  from  him 
mlorniatlon  concerning  his  personal  rela- 
tionship with  any  person  connected  with  him 
by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning  his 
attitude  "r  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual 
matters  " 

In  a  speech  .several  days  :igo  to  the  Greens- 
boro, NC  Bar  Association,  spelled  out  again 
the  increasingly  pressing  necessity  for  such 
legislation. 

He  cited  numerous  examples  of  the  privacy- 
Invading  questions  typically  asked  of  their 
".subjects"  by  Government  polygraph  op- 
erators He  said  Federal  agencies  gave  at  least 
28  000  such  tests  In  1963  alone. 

He  noted  that  there  is  wide  disagreement 
about  the  validity  of  findings  in  polygraph 
tests;  and  large  question  about  the  compe- 
tence of  many  polygraph  operators. 

He  quoted  a  recent  House  Government  Op- 
crritions  Committee  report;  "There  is  no  'He 
detector'  neither  machine  nor  human.  Peo- 
ple have  been  deceived  bv  a  myth  that  a 
metal  box  can  detect  truth  or  falsehood." 

.Sen  Ervln  especially  objected  t^  the  use  of 
lie  detertfir  tests  as  a  pre-employment  screen- 
ing device.  He  said; 

"The  whole  process  smacks  of  twentieth 
century  witchcraft.  Does  the  flesh  of  the  ap- 
IJllcant  burn  when  a  hot  iron  is  applied  to 
It^  When  tightly  bound  and  thrown  into  a 
pond,  does  the  applicant  sink  or  float? 

"When  strapped  in  a  chair  with  electrodes 
.tnd  other  ijadeets  attached,  does  the  rate  of 
respiration  and  blood  pressure  of  the  ap- 
plicant rise''  D<ies  the  salt  of  his  pores  Induce 
increased  electrical  conductivity?  Are  we  re- 
duced to  alchemy  iis  a  techniqtie  of  screen- 
ing applicants  for  highly  sensitive  positions 
m  the  Federal  bureaucracy'' 

"The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  those 
who  assert  the  efficacy  of  polygraph  in  pre- 
dicting the  behavior  of  prospective  Govern- 
nient  employees 

"Why  should  an  applicant  or  employee 
have  to  describe  his  religious  beliefs  and 
practices?  As  long  as  his  record  sho'ws  that 
his  conduct  Is  socially  and  legally  acceptable, 
wliv  shtiuld  he  have  to  tell  a  prospective 
Federal  employer  about  his  sexual  attitudes 
and  conduct;  or  whether  he  loved  his  moth- 
er, or  whether  he  tights  with  his  wife? 

"Is  there  not  a  part  of  his  personality,  of 
his  private  life,  which  can  and  should  be 
immune  from  governmental  trespass? 

"By  questionable  means,  ■we  are  perhaps 
seeking  truthful  answers  to  questions  which 
should  not  be  asked.  I  think  we  should  ask 
ourselves  whether,  by  sanctioning  these  prl- 
'.  ;icv  iiivns:  >:.?.  we  ;tre  not  trifling  with  the 
great  constitutional  truths  which  buttress 
our  society.  I  believe  we  are.  ,  .  . 

"It  Is  time  we  put  a  rein  on  the  Federal 
Government's  use  of  twentieth  century 
witchcraft  to  find  the  truth.  It  is  time  the 
Federal  Gcjvernment  was  told  what  truths 
it   should   be   seeking." 


[Prom  the  9  to  4:30  column  of  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News.  Nov.  29,   1967] 
Gibberish    Prize   to    AID    Unit 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Add  another  little  star  to  the  crown  of 
Sen.  Sam  'Exvitt  (D.,  N.C.),  chairman  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub-committee. 

He  has  touted  Agency  for  International 
Development  off  an  operation  which  may 
have  been  well-intentioned — but  which 
clearly  violated  Civil  Service  rules. 

It  started  when  the  Sub-Committee  staff 
learned  that  i>ersonnel  recruiters  in  one  AID 
unit,  Its  Bureau  for  Vietnam,  were  using 
something  bureaucratically-deslgnated  as  a 
Telephone  Interview  Candidate  Form. 

This  designation,  by  Itself,  deserves  some 
sort  of  a  prize  for  gibberl.sh. 

tho.se  boxes 

But  what  especially  intrigued  the  Sub- 
committee people  was  a  coded  block  on  the 
form  In  which  the  AID  recruiters  were  sup- 
posed to  check  one  of  four  lx>xes  marked 
"M",  "N",  "O",  and  "C" 

So  Sen.  Ervln  WTote  .AID  Administrator 
William  S.  Gaud  asking  the  meaning  of  the 
mysterious  code. 

And  after  more  time  than  you  mleht  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Gaud  came  back  with  Just  the  reply 
the  staff  people  had  anticipated  He  said  M 
stood  for  Mexican:  N-Negro;  O-Orlental;  and 
C-Caucasian. 

He  further  explained  that  'he  code  was  de- 
signed to  "find  out  how  succet;sful  AID'S  re- 
cruiting is  in  appealing  to  minority  groups. ' 

(It  oould  have  been  used,  of  course,  for 
entirely  different  and  less-edlfylng  purposes.) 
NO  enforckment 

Mr.  Gaud  also  said  that  "Applicants  are  not 
required  to  complete"  the  coded  .section.  "In- 
stead, the  Interviewer  checks  the  proper  box 
after  observing  the  applicant's  race." 

This  calls  for  a  bit  of  explanation. 

The  AID  explanation  is  that  Its  recruiting 
teams — moving  from  city  to  city,  pviblicizing 
their  presence  and  their  jjhone  numbers- - 
always  include  several  secretaries  or  tele- 
phone operators  who  screen  first  calls  from 
Job  seekers. 

AID  says  that  these  secretary-operators 
filled  out  only  the  face  side  of  the  contro- 
versial form  (actually  a  card).  Further,  it 
says  that  the  reverse  side,  which  included  the 
racial  designation  was  filled  otit  only  if  the 
applicant  was  called  for  an  Interview — and 
only  by  a  professional  Interviewer. 

REASON 

It  was  designed,  .■\ID  insists,  only  to  evalu- 
ate how  successfully  AID  recruiting  teams 
were  getting  their  initial  message  thru  to 
minority  groups,  Tlie  coded  information.  It 
says,  is  not  made  available  to  officials  who 
do  actual  hiring. 

Well  and  good — but  the  racial  designation 
stuff  continues  unpleasant  There  must  be 
better  ways  than  AID's  to  do  it 

Moreover,  the  word  I  i^et  is  a  few  too 
many  telephone  operator-secretary  members 
of  AID  recruiting  teams  were  taking  it  on 
themselves  to  ask  the  race  question  on  the 
phone. 

Mr.  Gaud  said  assured  Sen.  Ervln  that  the 
form  violates  CSC  regulations  ,  .  .  th.it  new 
forms  have  been  ordered  .  .  .  that  the  Bureau 
has  been  directed  to  "ink  out  the  block"  .  .  . 
that  all  AID  bureati  chiefs  have  been  in- 
structed t.o  review  all  per.sonne!  forms  "to 
make  sure  any  reference  to  race  is  elimi- 
nated." 

President  Johnson  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  Just  how  long  it  took  Mr.  Gaitd  to 
respond  to  Sen.  Ervln's  uncomplicated  in- 
quiry, which  might  well  have  been  ..nswered 
the  day  it  was  received. 

The  Ervln  letter  was  dated  Oct.  11.  the 
Gaud  response  Nov.  16.  That'.s  about  par  for 
the  course  these  days,  with  AID  and  other 


agencies-  as  all   too  many  ineiiiljers  of  Con- 
gress win   testify. 

But  It  definitely  ain't  the  way  any  Ad- 
ministration wins  friends  and  Influences 
members  of  Congress! 

I  Prom   the  9   to  4; 30  column   of   the   Wash- 
ington Dally  News,  Mar   13,  1968| 

MiLiCRAT  Invasion   Repuused 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Thank  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
stib-commlttee  and  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  for  knocking  off  another  mlli- 
cratic  invasion  of  Federal  employe  rights. 

This  one  came  from  the  U.S.  Transporta- 
tion Center  at  Ft.  Eustls,  Va. 

It  took  the  form  of  a  January  18  order. 
.imendlng  security  regulations  to  prohibit 
employes  from ; 

"Membership  in,  or  affiliation  or  sym- 
pathetic lussoclatlon  u1th,  any  foreign  or 
domestic  organization,  movement,  group,  or 
combination  of  persons  whose  aim  Is  to  in- 
fluence young  men  tcj  refuse  Induction  into 
the  military  forces  and  to  encourage  men 
already  in  the  military  to  oppose  the  war  in 
Vietnam." 

.Sen.  Sam  Ervln.  s ub-comrnittee  chairman, 
questioned  the  Army  about  the  new  rule.  So 
did  L;iwrenco  Spelser.  dlrect-or  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  ACLU, 

Mr.  Spelser  pointed  out; 

"It  is  probable  that  a  oerson's  connection 
or  'sympathetic  association'  with  groups  .such 
.is  Clergy  .k  I,aymen  Concerned  About  Viet- 
nam, or  the  jjolltlcal  organizations  supjiort- 
:ng  .Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  will  be  interpreted 
ii.s  supporting  the  influencing  of  young  men 
to  refuse  induction  or  the  encouraging  of 
ytiung  men  to  oppo.=e  the  war  in  Vietnam      .   . 

■  To  encourage  men  alreatiy  in  tlie  military 
to  oppose  the  war  does  not  mean  encourag- 
ing the  disobedience  to  orders,  or  the  in- 
citement of  mutiny  or  dl.sorder.  There  are 
millions  of  ;>eople  who  are  opposed  lo  the 
war — but  this  does  not  mean  they  are  in 
f;ivor  of  disobedieiice  'o  orrier.s  or  Ilie  in- 
citement to  mutiny. 

"The  verbs  chosen-  'Intliienre'.  'encour- 
age', 'opp<->se'  are  vague  and  Indehnite.  What 
do  they  mean?" 

Army  Department  agreed  that  the  protests 
were  well-founded. 

The  Eustis   order  has   Ijeen   rescinded. 

[Prom  the  9   to  4;30  Column   of   ilie  Wash- 
ington Daily  News.  Ai)r.  18.  1968] 
Bid  To  CtRB   "Psycho"  Tests 
(By  John  Cramer) 

It  was  Sen.  .Sam  Ervln  iD..  NC.i  .  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Sub-c(jmmittce  chairman, 
who  prodded  Civil  .Service  Commission  into 
pending  revision  of  its  much-abused  rules 
controlling  mental  disability  retirements  for 
F'ederal  emplcjvees. 

And  now  iie  hus  come  ut)  with  ;i  sense- 
making  suggestion  derlgned  to  make  Federal 
officials  think  twice  before  they  firder  psy- 
chiatric exams  lor  employes  who  frequently 
may  be  just  as  healthy  mentally  as  the 
officials  themselves. 

In  a  recent  lett.er  to  Cominlssior.  Chair- 
man John  Macy,  iie  suggested  that  most 
rieency  orders  for  psychiatric  exams  be  de- 
layed until  the  aeency  li.is  investigated  any 
possible  management  problems  in  the  em- 
f.'.oye's  unit  .  .  .  until  it  has  taken  a  look  at 
his  total  woi  k  environment. 

.Sen.  Ervin  [Kilnts  out  that  unusual  Job 
pressures  frequently  can  produre  -ecmingly 
abnormal  behavior  which  actually  is  fully 
normal  and  tmderstaiidable.  Tlip  stenos- 
raphcr  who  throws  lier  stenf>  i)ad  at  the  boss 
isn't  necessarily  off  her  rocker.  It  may  be 
she's   jtist  completely   fed   up   '.vlth   the  silly 

.sri-in-SO. 

Needless  to  say.  Ills  .suggestion  is  not  in- 
tended  'cO  :'pply  to  the  employee  who  svid- 
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deaJy    goea    t>«rserlc     or    whose    cx>nduct    be- 
comes completely  erratic 

It  Is  Intended  however  to  provide  at  least 
a  measure  of  protection  for  the  <tiy  oon- 
fr  .nt«l  with  the  stlifma  .f  pavrhlatric  exam 
at  the  whim  of  soxne  tx»B  whose  knowledge 
of  mental  health  problems  may  tie  o  m- 
pletely  nil 

There's  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  iibusee 
are  unbelievably  numeroua 

3en    &vln'4  suggestion,  for  example   came 
In   a   case   highly  suspicious  on   lt«   fa<.-e.  It 
Involved  .in  Army  employee  illegally  fired 
restored   to  d'.ity  on  C^'mmlsslon  '>rders 
and    then    almost    immediately    confronted 
with  orders  for  a  psychiatric  exam. 

This  oolLunn  recently  reported  the  story 
of  Federal  .Aviation  Agency's  efforts  to  cut  Its 
Are  fli<hters  .^uiff  at  National  Airport  by  m- 
sii^Tilng  employfes  to  .^pecMl  physical  :ind  or 
n.'-ntal  ex.ims  Fl\e  were  sent  to  psychiatrists 
a;;  got  clean  bills. 

It's  extremely  common  for  agencies  to  as- 
sljr.  ?nipl.iV(>es  t<i  b<irh  physical  and  men- 
tal ex.xnis  in  an  effort  to  force  disability  re- 
tirements There  must  be  literally  thousands 
of  these  cases  I  encounter  :i  dozen  or  more 
each  vpur  In  the  great  majority,  the  fair 
inference  is  that  the  agency  is  determined 
to  Efet  ride  it  the  employee  by  any  means 
p.ifsihi,^  'even  If  It  means  falsely  branding 
'mm  psychotic. 

Must  employees  .ire  ordered  to  psychiatric 
exams  by  laymen,  acting  on  their  own,  with- 
out benerlt  of  professional  advice. 

A  high  proportion  are  Riven  clean  bills  by 
the  examining  psychliit^sts— an  indication 
that  many  of  the  exanvs  never  should  have 
been  ordered  m  the  nrst  place. 

SOME    ABtrsES 

These  are  *ome  of  the  abu.ses.  the  things 
that  Sen.  Ervin  and  the  Coninussion  i  be- 
latedly are  trying  to  correct. 

MeiUitinie.  the  Commission's  rule  revisers 
say  they  have  j'.ist  .ibout  reached  agreement 
that  the  new  rules  will  provide  that  em- 
ployes ordinarily  may  be  ordered  to  psychi- 
atric ex.ims  only  by  .i  medical  dcn^'tor — .ir  a 
psychiatrist 

That's  a  step  m  the  right  direction  Cer- 
tainly, the  average  medlc.il  doctor  is  belter 
equipped  to  judge  such  things  than  the  -iv- 
erage  layman. 

I  hope,  however,  the  Commission  will  take 
Its  new  rules  a  bit  ftirther. 

A  few  too  many  agency-employed  doctors 
I  f \clude  the  Public  Health  Service  types) 
are  trained  seals,  who  will  sign  any  order  re- 
cjueeted  of  them  by  management. 

So  I  hope  the  new  rules  will  require  that 
a  medical  doctor  ordenng  an  employe  to  a 
psyclUatric  exam  must  fully  state  his  reasons, 
incl'.iding  his  own  observation  of  conduct  he 
con.siders  abnormal. 

It  s  a  .shame  the  abuses  have  been  tolerated 
for  >o  long  Thank  Sen.  Ervln  for  pushing 
them  :u  the  I'orelront. 

,  From  the  San  Antonio  i  Tex.)    News,  Apr.  2. 

1968] 

.\lEOtc\L  Records  Open  to  Snoopers 

I  By  John  Cramer) 

W.^SHiNuro.N  — Here  ,ire  three  c;ubes  which 
dramatically  highlight  the  tieed  for  Civil 
Service  Conunission  action  to  protect  lederal 
employes  .igamst  Invasion  of  privacy  in  mat- 
ters concerning  their  health  and  medical 
rec<irds 

a:i  -A^ere  brought  to  light  several  days  ago 
by  Sen  Sam  Elrvln  iD.  NC).  chairman  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  -Subcommittee 

Case  No  1  Involved  a  Slate  Departxnent 
employe  According  to  Sen.  Ervln,  Investiga- 
tors suspicious  oi  ihls  ,ibseiice  on  sick  leave 
"acquired  a  Key  from  '.he  aparunent  liouse 
manager,  and  were  entering  the  employe's 
.ipartnient  .is  he  arose  from  his  sick-bed  to 
greet  them  " 

Case  No  2  Cane  from  AgncvUture  Depart- 
ment s  Tobacco  Inspection  Service  which  re- 
cently began  asking  inspectors  absent  on  sick 


leave  to  till  out  a  form  authorizing  depart- 
ment 4nve8tlg-.it»>rs  to  obtain  and  examine 
their  comp.e'..e  niiiUcal  record-s 

Case  No  .1  Involved  a  tobacco  inspector 
who  'gladly"  filled  out  the  prlvocy-lnvadlng 
rorm  only  to  And  •hat  the  deiiartment  In- 
vestigator "wanted  to  see  the  bottles  of  medi- 
cine that  I  .im  t-iklng  " 

The  Investigator,  he  added,  "also  called  on 
two  o(  my  neighbors  and  asked  them  ques- 
tions .ibout  my  physical  condition  and  about 
mv  person. il  financial  clrcumslaiwes  " 

Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman  John 
.\Iacy  ordered  .Agriculture  to  dl.scontlnue  the 
offending  forms  Tliiit.  however.  \v;i«  only  a 
halt  step.  The  basic  problem  requires  much 
more. 

rhroughout  Government,  employe  medical 
records  .ire  careles-slv  handled  frequent- 

ly   .ire   intemilngled    with   personnel    records 
.  lUmo&t    routinely    arc   av.iUable    lor   the 
Inspection  of  personnel   .ind   other  manage- 
ment officials 

It  a  prlvacv-lnvaslon  at  its  worst.  Yet  it  Is 
practiced  iu>  a  matter  of  coiu-se  in  many  .igen- 
cles  A  newly  orgaiil/ed  .issoclatlon  of  federal 
physicians  has  a  committee  working  on  the 
problem.  That  can  help.  But  any  real  attack 
on  It  must  come  from  the  commlsslon^-or 
perhaps  from  Congress. 

FIRST    DECISION 

rhe  Civil  -Service  Commission's  Board  of 
.Xppe.ils  .ind  Review  has  rtiled  that  a  federal 
.igency  cant  ignore  Its  own  negotiated  labor 
relations  agreement  in  adverse  actions 
against  emploves 

Its  nrst-oi-its-kmd  decision  c.ime  in  the 
case  of  two  employes  at  the  Pefense  Elec- 
tromc  Supply  Center.  Dayton.  Ohio,  who 
were  downgraded  because  the>  failed  to  meet 
production  quotas. 

The  .AFL  CIO  Machinists,  which  has  exclu- 
sKe  bargaining  rights  lor  employes  at  the 
Center,  rtletl  grlev.ince  .ictlons  on  their  be- 
half. It  did  so  under  its  negotiated  .igree- 
ment  wlUi  the  center,  which  provides  for 
arbitration  of  grievances,  including  ,id\erse 
.ictions,  such  .IS  ttrings,  disciplinary  demo- 
tions, suspensions.  .mU  downgrading 

The  center  reluseU  to  let  the  c.xses  go  to 
.irbitr.itlon,  contending  that  .idverse  actions 
ire  not  grievances  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  tiiftik. 

That's  trtie  enough.  The  fact,  however,  is 
that  LVM'j  .igreement  with  the  center  specifi- 
cally provides  that  adverse  actions  are  to  be 
handled  ;is  grievances  Die  C^vil  Service  Com- 
mission's Chicago  regional  office  -.ustained 
the  vinlon  position,  and  the  Board  of  .Appeals 
and   Review   now  has  done   the  same. 

Unless  the  center  now  appeal-s  to  the  three 
CS  commissioners,  the  two  i':i.ses  will  go  to 
arbitration.  This  will  give  the  union  the 
chance  to  .^gue  them  on  their  merits  ...  to 
press  its  contention  that  the  production 
quotas  which  led  to  the  downgradlngs  ftre 
arbitrary  .vnd  unrealistic. 

KXT    BULJNCS 

.A  new  US.  Court  of  Claims  decision  (No. 
386-<)5i  reaffirms,  and  to  some  extent  bol- 
sters, the  riglu  of  federal  employes  to  cross- 
exanune  witnesses  who  give  evidence  againsl 
them  in  grievance  cases. 

It  came  in  the  case  of  John  A.  Fletcher.  Jr., 
a  former  postal  inspector,  rlred  in  1964  on  the 
basis  of  10  charges  not  5p)ecified  in  the  deci- 
sion. 

The  court  reversed  his  dismissal,  and  or- 
dered retroactive  back  pay  on  the  ground 
that  the  Post  Ofl5ce  Department  had  iiot»  fol- 
lowed its  own  regulations,  governing  such 
dlsnussals.  It  held  that  the  regulations— al- 
though they  do  not.  m  words,  say  so — guar- 
antee the  right  to  cross-examine  witnesses. 

.At  the  departmeni's  appeals  hearing  on 
the  case.  It  did  not  call  all  its  witnesses- 
offered  aiftdavils  rather  than  iJersonal  .ip- 
pearances  by  many  witnesses  .  overruled 
a  delense  contention  that  affidavits,  without 
the  right  to  cross-examine,  were  inadmissible. 

The   court  sustained   this   contention.  At 


the  same  time,  it  rejected  a  department  argu- 
ment thai  it  was  up  to  Fletcher's  attorney  to 
prove  he  had  made  'timely  attempt  to  pro- 
duce the  department's  absent  witnesses  on 
his  own 

Said  the  court:  "No  party  to  a  truly  lulver- 
sary  proceeding  should  be  required,  .it  the 
peril  of  lo^^ing  the  right  Uj  cross-examina- 
tion, to  request  the  presence  of  witnesses 
against  him.  who  in  reality  he  wishes  to  atay 
away." 

[From  the  Washington  iDC  i  Pt>st, 
M.ix.  19.  11)681 

( EXCERPT  1 

Politic .AL  Bite? 
(By  Jerry  Klult.'.) 

.An  employe  at  the  CSeneral  Services  .Admin- 
istration vvnte.s  lo  .say  he  w.is  c.illed  in  the 
other  d.iy  by  his  supervisor  wno  said  it  would 
be  nice  to  see  him  at  ,i  $100  Democratic  con- 
gressional (tickt.iil  party,  or  i)etter  vet,  .it  Uie 
$250  dinner  to  be  held  .April  4  at  tlie  Wash- 
ington HiUon  Hotel. 

■'Admittedly,"  he  wrote,  "I  and  others  who 
were  t^ilked  to  were  not  coerced,  but  '.here 
was  the  impllc.ition  that  the  Johnson  .Ad- 
ministration h.i'l  done  well  liy  getting  us  pro- 
motions and  pay  raises,  and  that  it  needed 
our  liiiaucial  support  to  insure  others  in  the 
future" 

The  employe  .said  he  had  "never  before 
been  subjected  to  this  type  ol  situation. 
For  the  record,  I  was  a  Dempcrat  who  will 
uow  vote'  lor  the  other  party." 

Meantime,  officials  say  flatly  that  no  one 
is  supposed  to  solicit  contributions  ;n  any 
form  for  any  political  party,  and  they  threat- 
en to  lire  anyone  who  violates  the  principle. 

(From  the  Wiishington  i  D  C.  i   Post. 

Mar.  21,  19681 

Leave  Prcibe.s  Stir  Hiii.  Qi-fry 

I  By  Jerry  Kluttzi 

The  -Agriculture  Department  '.as  been  .ic- 
cused  of  exceeding  the  bounds  of  common 
sense'  in  some  of  its  investigations  of  the 
use  of  sick  leave  by  Us  employes. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervm  iD-NC.i.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee, said  the  Department  made  the  in- 
quiries even  .Uler  employes  pnxiuced  valid 
certificates  of  illness  trom  a  qualihtd  dcn-tor. 
He  said: 

"Extensive  privacy-mvadlng  investigations 
and  such  suspicions  of  its  employes  ill  be- 
come .III  institution  of  the  majesty  .md  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  Certainly,  it  can- 
not enhance  its  image  in  the  lommunitles 
where  these  pnictlces  exist  " 

The  .Senator  said  the  .Agriculture  Depart- 
ment iisked  employes  to  .sign  a  lorm  that 
authonzed  special  .igents  of  its  oltice  of  in- 
spector general  to  ex.imlne  .^11  medical  rec- 
ords relating  to  their  illnesses  He  .isked 
Chairman  John  W.  .Macy  Jr.  ol  the  Cnvll 
Service  Commission,  to  check  tlie  Depart- 
ment'.s  use  of  the  form 

Macy  told  Ervin  th.it  his  inquiry  showed 
that  the  Departme::t  began  it*  investitrations 
when  an  unusually  large  number  oi  .'^a- 
sonal  employees  were  taking  sick  leave  dur- 
ing a  period  of  furlough 

But  the  CSC  Chairman  .iKteed  'Aith  Ervin 
that  the  investlealions  had  i;one  too  far  and 
that  the  forms  were  "inappropriate.  '  Macy 
has  since  .suggested  to  .Agriculture  that  the 
forms  be  v^'ithdrawn   He  .siud: 

'In  the  rare  instances  in  which  an  agency 
nught  be  justiued  in  .isking  lor  the  medical 
details  referred  to  :n  the  authorization  lorm, 
those  details  should  be  received  only  by  a 
medhal  t>fBcer," 

[Excerpt  From  the  Washington  ^DC.)  Post, 
Apr.  20.  19681 
US.  -Aides  Bill  ok  Rights  .Seen  .Aitfr 
Court  Ruling 
.An  ".ulminlstratlve  bill  of  nRius  for  Fed- 
eral  employes  ■   could   emerge   Irom   the   de- 
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cision  of  the  U  S.  Court  of  Appeals  here  that 
restricts  the  right  of  free  speech  by  employes. 

The  purptwe  would  be  to  spell  out  clearly 
U)  Federal  pertonnel  their  right  to  petition 
.md  protest  .ind  conditions  under  which  such 
protests  (  ould  be  m.tde 

.Also,  it  would  emphasize  the  responsibility 
U)  employes  to  the  Government  and  caution 
them  .Ltralnst  .ibusing  or  embarrassing  their 
oitencies  and  its  offlclaKs. 

This  briMd  area  of  where  employe  rights 
begin  .ind  where  they  stx:>p  is  controversial 
and  >U!cle;ir.  The  so-called  bill  of  rights 
would  :ittem;)t  to  answer  employe  questions 
and  t^U  them  wh.it  the  Government  expects 
of  them. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  'try- 
ing to  write  .1  meaningful  employe  bill  of 
ritcht.s  .i.s  .in  .iiiswer  to  the  senate-approved 
bill  bv  .Sen  Sam  ,1  Ervin  iD-NC  )  to  protect 
•he  privacy  of  Federal  j)ersoniiel.  Those  who 
liave  been  dr.'iltlng  the  legislation  haven't 
been  :ible  :o  come  up  '.vith  .i  satisfactory 
incisure 

But  ;)ressure  :r  no'w  on  them  to  try  r.eain. 
It  v^'.us  ;)ronipted  first  by  circulation  of  the 
V'lptn  tin  peace  [)etltlon  amon?  Federal  em- 
ployes, and  the  .irguments  over  whether  em- 
i)loyt's  h.id  the  right  to  slirn  it. 

CSC  Chairman  .John  W.  Macy  believes  Fed- 
eral employes  generally  have  the  same  rl^ht 
.IS  other  citizens  to  speak  out  on  national 
matters,  su.-h  as  the  Vietn.im  war. 

But  he  also  \v:irn.';  that  it  would  be  In  con- 
lllct  and  "incompatible"  for  employes  who 
either  recommend  or  carry  '<\\t  Vietnam  po- 
licies lo  publulv  protest  the  war  or  the  Gov- 
ernment's official  policy  nn  it. 

For  that  reason,  he  explained,  he  feels  em- 
ployes in  the  State  Department,  the  Agency 
f.-ir  Intern.ition.il  Development  the  U.S.  In- 
formation .A'.;enry  MKi  others  should  not  sign 
the  petition  However,  several  who  have 
signed  it  in  ."-^tutc  ;ind  ItslA  .ire  prepared  to 
take  their  cases  to  court  if  disciplinary  action 
is  'akm  against  them. 

Fin. illy,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  .Ap- 
peals in  the  ca.se  of  Richard  D.  Meehan.  an 
.Armv  :'mploye  in  the  Pan.tma  C.inal  Zone, 
point.^  lip  the  need  for  ,!n  employe  bill  of 
rights. 

F.A.A  Disci  OSES  P.wroi  l  Data 
I  By  Mike  Cau-sey  i 

How  would  you  like  your  paycheck  pa.ssed 
around  the  office,  for  examination  .and  com- 
ment, before  you  trot  it"  That,  in  efloct.  is 
vvliat  scjme  jieople  sav  i.^  happening  at  the 
Federal  .Aviation  .Administration. 

At  least  one  F.A-A  office  i  with  51  rmployees) 
h.as  given  out  the  detailed  pavroll  data,  sick 
.md  annual  leave  information,  and  .so  lorth. 
to  others  m  the  office.  Now,  everybody  should 
have  a  good  idea  of  how  much  the  other  puy 
makes,  how  much  leave  he  has.  .•^.iid  what  the 
leave  is  worth. 

.Such  information  is  normally  given  to  em- 
yjloyes.  btit  it  i:oes  onlv  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned— and  in  a  ^ealed  paycheck.  The  FAA 
emplovees  say  their  records  •'[o  on  the  bulle- 
tin board. 

The  .Xational  .A.ssociatlon  of  Government 
Ehitineers  s.us  the  sheets  were  passed  out  or 
po.^'ted  Friday.  NAGE  prp::ounced  it  the 
"most  beautiful  Job  of  utter  disregard  for 
employe's  privacv"  ;t  li;is  seen  in  a  loii?  time. 

The  computer-printed  ^hoet3  list  each  em- 
ploye's name,  tirade  and  serial  number.  It 
tells  c:  sick  .md  fiinual  leave  earned,  r.-ed. 
and  what  it  is  worth.  Usirig  the  data,  most 
people  i.ould  come  verv  close  to  figurins  fuit 
ho'A-  much  net  jiav  their  colleagues  get.  .Some 
people  iind  this  embarrassmc:. 

N.AGE  believes  the  i'.'.cident  points  up  the 
need  for  a  "bill  of  rights"  for  Federal  '.vork- 
ers.  The  .Senate  last  year  -ipprovcd  no-snoop- 
ing  '.ecislation  introduced  Ijy  -Sen.  .Sam  J. 
Ervin  D-N  C.t ,  but  the  House  doesn't  appear 
eager   to  consider   ihe  propos.al. 
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[P^om  the  Federal  Employee,  April  19681 

Tobacco  Inspectors  Vote  To  Affiliate  With 

the  NFTE 

The  Federal  Tobacco  Inspectors  Mutual 
Association,  an  Independent  employee  orga- 
nization of  U.S.  Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture 
tobacco  inspectors,  .it  its  .iiinu.U  meeting  on 
March  9.  voted  to  atfiliate  with  newly 
chartered  NFFE  Federal  Tobacco  Inspectors 
Local  1555,  Raleigh.  NC  FTIMA  mrmhers 
also  voted  to  have  Local  I5.'S5  represent  it  in 
dealing  with  USD.A  and  to  neeotiate  and 
update  their  Employee-Mnnaitement  Cixip- 
eration  Agreement  under  E.G.  10988. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  U.SD.A  Tobacco  In- 
spectors have  Joined  the  newly  ortani/cd 
Local  1555  in  the  month  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  chartered  and  NFFE  has  already 
taken  up  its  cudgel  m  their  behalf. 

Last  vear  U.SDA  severelv  sla.shed  '.he 
salaries  of  the  m.spectors  and  reduced  the  i)e- 
rlods  of  their  employment  m  a  series  of 
moves  which  could  seriously  alTect  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  tlie  Dep,,rtnient  !o  the  farm- 
ers and  rural  commnnitips  involved  in  the 
production  of  tobacco. 

Tobivcco  is  on°  of  the  malor  US,  ca.sli  crops 
from  the  point  of  view  of  iarm  income  and 
the  number  of  iarmers  and  i.irm  families 
taking  part.  Taxes  Irom  tobacco  are  .i  sig- 
nificant source  of  Federal  income.  Tobacco 
is  also  an  Important  iactwr  in  our  overseas 
trade  since  lartto  quantities  are  exported,  .is- 
sisting  to  maintain  US.  b:il:ince  of  payments. 

Several  weeks  apo  'he  USDA  Toliarco  Di- 
vision initiated  a  series  of  cKiesiion.tble  m- 
vestlgation.s  into  .iriCt'ra  a'oiise  of  sick  leave 
by  tobacco  iiispector.  .  Local  1555  and  NFFE 
Headquarters  h.ive  made  it  dear  to  Die  De- 
I).!rtment  of  Agriculture  th.it  a  Conerrssional 
investigation  i.-^  t.c:;.:r  vieorously  sought  by 
the  NFFE 

Hospitalizod  F.-'deral  tobacco  in-pector.s. 
some  with  limbs  in  casts,  and  others  under 
the  care  oi  physicians,  who  have  asked  for 
sick  leave  (Uiruif?-  the  past  couple  ol  years 
liave  been  ((uestioni'd.  Some  inspectors  now 
retired  are  reprirtedly  under  invest iE;ation. 
NFFE  is  concerned  :il:>out  management'.'  at- 
titude tov.';'.rd  the  reputation  of  tliese  em- 
plovees. as  well  ,is  the  apparent  I;ick  of  selec- 
tlvltv  In  investlE:ition  fchedulinc. 

Senator  Ervm's  Government  Emplovees 
Bill  of  Rights  iS.  1035)  is  designed  lo  prevent 
management  excesses  such,  .is  the  aljuse  of 
the  investigative  authority  that  is  inherent 
in  this  action  by  the  Department  of  .Acrlcu!- 
ture.  Accordlneiy.  Local  IS.'iS  lias  petitioi.ed 
Congressman  David  N.  Hender-or..  Chairm:ir. 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Maiipovt-er  of  the 
House  PO  ;ind  CS  Committee  to  schedule 
hearings  on  S.  1035  at  the  earliest  practical 
date  so  that  it  can  be  enacted  into  la"w  as 
soon  as  possible.  Uiitil  lecisl.iticn  such  as  the 
Ervln  Bill  becomes  law  management  has  the 
opportunity  to  continue  with  impunity  abuse 
of  employee  rights  and  inva.<;ion  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  Federal  employees. 

[From  the  Post-Dispatch.  .St   Louis,  Mo., 

Oct.  7,  19671 

Dealing  With   Credietlitt 

In  the  Senate  debate  .n  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  privacv  of  Government  employes. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  alluded  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  .Agency's  ""wiggle  seat."  The  wis- 
gle  seat,  it  turned  out.  is  a  chair  that  i.s 
really  a  lie  detector.  Concealed  inside  Its 
metal  arms,  padded  back  and  cushioned  .'eat 
are  electrodes  and  .sundry  other  equipment 
that  can  measure  a  iJerson"s  emotional  re- 
sponses to  questions  lie  Is  asked. 

The  CLA  has  not  explained  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  administer  lie  detector  tests  without 
telling  the  victim  he  is  being  tested.  In  the 
spy  eame,  deception  is  so  ingra^ined — wit- 
ness the  martini  olive  that  is  really  a  niicro- 
phone  and  the  cigarette  Ughter  that  is  reallv 
a  camera — that  the  question  probably  never 


came  up.  What  could  be  more  natural  to 
the  slouch  hat  and  trench  coat  crowd  than 
a  chair  that  Is  not  a  chair?  .After  all,  CIA 
rtgents  always  pretend  they  are  something 
else-  tourists,  students,  labor  leaders,  a 
potted  palm  in  a  hotel  lobby- ^o  why 
shouldn't  their  office  furniture? 

As  far  as  we  know  we  have  never  sat  in 
one  of  the  CIA's  non-chairs,  but  we  would 
venture  that  they  would  not  be  complete 
unless  they  are  equii)l>ed  with  .m  election 
device  so  that  all  ])rev!U-lcators  using  them 
can  be  summarily  catapulted  from  their 
seats,  thereby  exposing  them  unmist.akably 
for  what  they  ore  to  everyone  else  In  the 
room  If  that  is  the  ca.se.  we  would  cautlfjn 
the  CIA  against  letting  the  chairs  slij)  into 
the  general  lurniture  pool  for  Government 
offices.  Imagine  the  sight  of  half  of  official 
W.ishlnt^ton  sailing  out  of  windows  every- 
where! 

|From  the  Cincinnati   (Ohlo»   I'ost  .iv-  'n.-nes- 
.Star.  Sept.  '28.   I9ri7| 
Privacy   hy    Statitf 

Liirgelv  through  ihe  long  effort  of  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervln  of  North  Caroliiia,  the  Senate 
ha.s  passed  and  sent  to  ihe  Hou.se  a  bill  de- 
:  iKued  to  protect  government  employees 
ironi  uiincssary  inva.sioiis  of  their  jirivacy  by 
/.ealous  superiors.  * 

In  vie\^■  of  the  evidence  unri.vered  bv  a 
.Sen.ate  committee,  the  bill  Is  ))adly  needed. 
.And  It  is  adisffustina  reflect  Ion  on  the  pettv- 
minded  gcjvernment  wllicials  who  not  only 
tolerated  this  non.sense  but  prf<moied  it 

In  support  of  the  bill.  .Sen  Roman  Hru.ska 
of  Nebraska  said  employees  had  been  co- 
erctHi  into  revealing  highly  person. il  liiforma- 
ilon.  forced  lo  accoiint  for  off-dutv  liours 
and  rom|M»llcd  to  donate  time  and  monev  to 
a-ssorted  jiroiects — ainoner  other  things, 

A.s  |)a.s.sed  by  the  :-)enate  the  bill  attenipt.s 
to  outlaw  such  practices  as  requiring  <  m- 
I>lovcs  lo  lake  part  m  activities  unrelated  lo 
ihelr  jobs,  quizzing  iheni  about  religious 
ijeliefs.  or  to  buy  bonds  or  contribute  to 
charities. 

In  short,  it  is  a  sv^eeping  bill  to  do  away 
with  "big  brotherlsm." 

We  applatid  the  Senate  action  and  hope 
the  same  protection  eventually  will  lae  pro- 
vided all  citizens  from  nlb-ncwes  in  and  out 
' .:  L'overi. merit , 

(From  ;lie  n.Ulv  Enterprise,  Paris  (Ky.).  .Sept 

'2fi     1967) 

Pr.TV^rv    lN-V».SION'   Cl'RB 

Tlie  Senate  'rxik  .i  lieartenlng  step  when  It 
overwhelmlnclv  approved  a  bill  'o  curb  gov- 
ernment :ieer.cies  interference  in  the  private 
lives  of  their  employes.  This  measure,  if  it 
no'ji;  gets  through  tiie  House,  sliould  be  an 
important  step  toward  .slowing  dov^-n  the 
trend  toward  invasion  of  individual  pri- 
vacv. 

.As  enacted  by  the  Senate,  ihe  tjill  makes 
adequate  ijrovlslon  for  inquiry  where  this  Is 
c'ssei'itlal  !or  security  rea.sons.  Three  accn- 
cies — the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Central  Intellii-'ence  .Agency  ;ind  the  Na- 
tional -Security  Agency-  are  expressly  per- 
mitted to  use  polygraph  and  jisvchologlral 
tests  to  elicit  data  on  such  matters  as  re- 
liPTlon,  sexual  conduct  and  other  i>ersonal  .'■e- 
'.ationships  in  such  cases. 

Much  more  rigid  limitations  :ire  rightly 
placed  on  ])ersonal  inquiry  by  other  ixecu- 
tive  agencies  of  the  trovernment,  ho'A'ever. 
Thev  ;ire  prohibited  from  forcing  i>orsonnel 
or  job  applicants  to  disclose  information  of 
a  personal  nature,  including  jiersonal  linan- 
cos  except  -where  there  appears  to  l>e  a  ;x)s- 
sible  conflict  of  interest.  Moreover,  pressure 
bv  superiors  to  engage  in  political  or  other 
out.sld'e  activities,  buy  U.S.  bonds,  or  make 
political  or  charitable  contributions  is  for- 
oiddon. 

In  'he  words  of  the  bill's  sponsor.  Senator 
Ervln   of   North   Carolina,   it   is   intended   to 
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■protect  Uie  constltiitlunal  rl);bta  ut  civil- 
ian emplovps  if  the  executive  branch  and 
to  prevent  utiwarraiitetl  gcvernmentrfl  In- 
vasions of  privacy"  This  is  of  no  small  Im- 
purtHiire  Action  has  come  in  response  to 
rising  ■I'mplHlntfl  nbout  unwarranted  snrKip- 
inu  n  !<'  private  concerns  If  enacted  Into  l«iw, 
the  nipitsure  will  constitute  ii  badly  needed 
charter  of  rights  for  many  who  work  for  the 
governineiit 

'  Frr.m   the  Oneonta    iNY  i    Star.  Sept    J5. 

19671 

UNlTEn  States  M'th  Too  Nosy   With  Job 

Applicants 

If  the  man  Is  a  qualified  accountant  and 
the  federal  (<overnrnent  needs  an  account- 
ant what  difference  does  It  raake  if  he's  a 
Jew 

If  a  man  has  t)een  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
the  federal  ifovernment  needs  an  attorney. 
■Ahat  difference  does  it  rruike  If  he's  a  Catho- 
lic when  he  applies'' 

If  I  woman  is  a  proficient  secretary  and 
the  federal  ifovemment  advertises  for  a  s«c- 
reUirv.  what  difference  does  It  make  if  she 
Is  a  Neifro  applvlng  for  the  Job'? 

It  diiesn'  make  any  difference  In  the 
three  '-x.iniples  cited  above 

Then  why  is  It  that  ijovernment  workers 
and  job  applicants  have  lieen  .tsked  uv  fed- 
enii  .utencles  about  their  reilijrion  a.nd  relijfl- 
ous  belleTs  race  national  tirlgln  .'amlly  re- 
lationships, sexual  matters,  finances  and 
j'at^Kie  .ictlvUlea? 

''iilortunatelv  such  questions  are  t)eing 
.lAked  now  and  Sen  Sam  Ervln  Jr.  iD>. 
North  C.unhna.  Is  trying  to  halt  It. 

The  southern  senator  along  with  54  bl- 
parti.vm  c<>sponsors.  h.ts  introduced  leg-lsla- 
'li'n  forbidding  government  agencies  to  re- 
quire <<T  request  ciu-reiu  or  prospective  em- 
pUi-. t-s  -o  disclose  this  kind  of  laformatlon 
.tlx.iit  tlielr  private  lives 

The  bill,  due  for  floor  debate  in  the  neer 
future,  shouldn't  really  result  In  much  de- 
bate It  seems  that  .ill  legislators  who  con- 
sider themselves  .American  representing  the 
melting  pot.  should  support  the  proposal. 

Why  should  a  man  or  woman  who  accepts 
employment  with  the  ledeml  government 
Uirgain  aw^ay  these  rights  w-hlch  are  in- 
alienable' 

-Sen.  ES-iin  f  uts  It  more  dranvatlcally  when 
he  declares  fhat  this  bill  is  tiased  on  the 
premise  that  i  man  who  works  lor  the  fed- 
oral  government  sells  his  services,  not  his 
soul  " 

That's  certainly  a  valid  premise  and  we 
wish  Sen    Ervin  luck  in  his  efforts. 

IFrora  The  Cleveland  Press.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oct  2.  19671 

F'p.iVAcv   ar  STAiU'rt. 

Largely  through  the  long  effort  of  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervln  of  North  Carolina,  the  Senate 
has  passed  and  sent  to  the  Hotise  a  bill 
designed  to  protect  government  employees 
from  unnecessary  Invasions  of  their  privacy 
by  .zealous  superiors  or  other  olHcial  stuffed 
shirts. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  uncovered  by  a 
Senate  committee,  the  bill  not  only  is  badly 
needed  but  long  overdue  And  it  Is  a  disgust- 
ing retlectlon  on  the  (jetty-minded  govern- 
ment iitflcials  who  not  only  tolerated  this 
nonsense  but  promoted  It. 

In  support  of  the  bill.  Sen  Roman  Hruska 
of  Nebraska  said  empiovees  had  i.)een  co- 
erced into  revealing  highly  personal  Inior- 
m.<t!on,  forced  to  account  for  olf-duty  hours 
and  compelled  to  donate  time  and  money  to 
ass  -ted  [)rojects — amunz  .ther  things.  Some 
of  the  intimate  questions  asked  of  job  ap- 
plicants  were   outrageous. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  the  bill  attempts 
to  outlaw  such  practices  as  requiring  em- 
ployees to  attend  lectures  or  fake  part  in 
activities   unrelated   to   their  Jobs,   quizzing 


them  about  religious  beliefs  or  sexual  atti- 
tudes, lorclng  them  to  attend  political  meet- 
ings or  to  buy  bonds  or  contribute  to  ch.irl- 
tles 

In  short.  It  Is  a  sweeping  bill  to  do  awny 
with   big  brotherism 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  protec- 
tion eventually  will  be  provided  all  citizens 
who  are  Increasingly  subjected  to  prying. 
Irrelevant  questions  irnm  nlbnoses  In  and 
out  of  government 

(From    the   St     Louis    (Mo  i    Post-Disputch, 
Oct    10,  19671 

PntvAcY   Still  Si'spkcted 

Despite  reports  that  the  Administration  Is 
trying  to  stall  the  Senate's  'right  to  privacy" 
bill  In  the  House,  we  regard  the  .Admlnlsua- 
tlon's  position  as  something  of  a  mystery 
which  the  President  ought  to  solve 

The  bill  that  so  overwhelmingly  p.issed  the 
Senate  is  a  rather  m>>dest  measure  it  applies 
onlv  to  government  employes  m  an  effort 
to  protect  them  from  unwarranted  govern- 
ment probing  to  which  any  ( Itlzen  wmild 
object  -Should  federal  officials  be  permitted 
to  use  He  detectors  on  their  employess  or 
prospective  employes,  or  require  them  to 
answer  lengthy  questionnaires  about  their 
religious  or  domestic  or  sexual  conduct  and 
beliefs,  or  to  take  part  or  not  in  activi- 
ties unrelated  to  their  federal  Jobs?  The  bill 
says  No,  exempting  only  the  three  intelli- 
gence agencies,  CI.A,  NsA  and  FBI,  from  lt.s 
prohibitions 

Ctovernment  officials  have  contended  that 
the  bin  Is  unnecessary,  and  that  there  are 
adequate  .Administration  rules  to  protect  em- 
ploves  But  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommltt,ee 
directed  by  Senator  Ervln  hus  five  filing 
cabinets  full  of  complaints  iigalnst  Just  such 
practices  that  the  bill  would  prevent  "Any- 
one who  wishes  to  understand  what  Intrusion 
on  prlva<.y  really  means,'  the  North  Carolina 
Senator  says,  'can  find  out  by  applying  for 
a  government  Job  " 

President  Johnson  has  already  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  wiretapping  prop<xsing  that  it 
be  restricted  to  national  .security  cases  and 
prohibited  everywhere  else.  Tlie  President 
i*dopted  this  position  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
tecting individual  privacy,  and  deserves  credit 
for  It.  Yet  some  of  his  subordinates  evidently 
do  not  think  his  interest  in  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy extends  to  federal  workers.  The  Presi- 
dent could  assure  them  that  the  place  for  the 
Government  to  start  demonstrating  respect 
for  privacy  Is  with  its  own  employes. 

I  Prom  the  Binghamton  <NY.>  Press.  Oct   18. 

19671 

Warlocks   and   Wigcle   Seats 

If.  by  some  remote  chance,  you  should  be 
calling  on  the  Central  Intelligence  .Agency  in 
Washington,  be  careful  where  you  sit  Don't 
for  instance,  choose  that  tasteful  and  well- 
padded  chair  that  looks  as  if  it  cost  some- 
where around  $5,000 

■i'ou  may  lind  yourself  sitting  in  the  CIA 
wieele  seat.'  which  actually  did  retail  at.. 
J5,J50  What  vou  don't  know  is  that  sensi- 
tive devices  burled  in  the  rich  upholsterv 
were  eiving  \ou  a  He  detector  test  without 
your  knowledge. 

The  "wiggle  seat "  i.s  as  ;ecret  as  .inythlng 
else  around  the  CIA.  where  nobody  will  talk 
about  It.  But  some  nosev  reporters  learned 
that  the  agency  is  pushing  development  of 
the  machine  in  contracts  channeled  to  pri- 
vate industry  through  'he  Defence  Depart- 
ment, 

Such  an  operation  will  be  Illegal — even 
for  the  CIA— if  Sen.  Samuel  J.  Ervln's  bill 
outlawing  secret  polvgraph  tests  for  govern- 
ment employes  becomes  law. 

The  North  Carolina  Democrat  calls  It  "20th 
Century  witchcraft,  '  The  "wiggle  seat  "  could 
be  wo-'se  than  that— in  this  day  of  fast  erod- 
ing pru.tcy  it  would  be  a  positive  danger, 
especially  in  the  hands  oi  private  individuals. 


.From  the  Patersou  (N  J  i  Call,  Nov  20,  1967 1 
The  Right  To  Refl'se 

Despite  the  evidence  .senator  John  C, 
Stennls  (D  Miss  )  said  there  was  probably 
exagger.ition  in  the  letters  The  letters  he 
was  referring  to  were  those  the  Senate  .Armed 
-Services  Committee  pnxluced  to  show  that 
<-)tflcers  use  coercion  to  induce  service  men  to 
buy  Savings  Bond.s. 

From  his  iiles  Senator  Sam  J  Ervln  Jr 
iD.  .V  C  i  produ^-ed  a  letter  from  a  major 
who  said  marines  are  obligated  to  buy  bonds 
Just  as  they  are  to  get  a  haircut  .  r  spend 
money  on  shoe  polish,  one  from  a  lieutenant 
colonel  who  said  he  lost  a  promotion  because 
he  did  not  t;et  100-percent  partlclp-atlon  In 
a  bond  drive,  and  one  from  a  service  man  m 
combat  who  wrote  than  even  m  V'letnam 
you  cant  get  .iway  from  it. 

The  pressure  has  been  on,  taut  It  may  be 
eased  a  bit  The  .Armed  Services  Conunlttee 
lias  voted  to  eliminate  coercion  wtien  men 
are  asked  to  buy  Savings  Bonds  Senator 
Stennls  said  he  liated  t^)  jkiss  a  l.iw  prohibit- 
ing activities  which  were  tiesigned  to  teacii 
frugality  This  is  the  first  time  buying  Sav- 
ings Bonds  iias  been  couched  m  this  lan- 
truage-  teaching  frugality — and  one  may 
question  whether  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  mili- 
tary to  teach  frugality  If  one  is  InteresU'd 
in  teaching  Irugality  one  might  consider 
putting  his  luouev  in  a  savings  account, 
which  pays  higher  interest  rates,  rather  than 
in  Savings  Bonds 

If  buvlng  bonds  is  to  be  a  patriotic  exer- 
cise It  must  be  voluntary  Imposed  from 
.ibove  It  becomes  the  act  uf  a  despot  rather 
than  the  free  choice  of  free  men  Coercing 
service  men  to  buy  bonds  instills  neither 
frugality  nor  patriotism  but  rather  resent- 
ment and  distrust  of  the  system  and  Its 
leadership. 

IFrom   the  Chicago  Tribune.   Mar    21.   19681 

Capitol  Views     Complai.nts  Continue  To 

Flow    TO   Capitol 

(By  WlUard  Edwards i 

So  many  forms  of  coercion  v. ere  exposed  in 
a  lengthy  investigation  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  constitutional  rights,  headed 
by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  (D..  N,C.) ,  that  the  Sen- 
ale  last  September  voted.  79  to  4,  .i  "bill  ijI 
rights"  for  federal  employes.  It  was  hailed 
,is  termlnatine  the  "big  brother"  svstem  :n 
government  But  the  administration  :s  dome 
Its  utmost  to  prevent  House  approval  ot  the 
measure. 

Meanwhile,  liundreds  of  complaints  con- 
tinue to  flow  to  Capitol  hill  each  week  Work- 
ers protest  against  political  pressures  to  con- 
tribute to  fund-raising  ,'ffalrs  and  prvmg 
Into  their  religious  beliefs,  sexual  attitudes, 
and  private  finances. 

The  practice  arousing  the  most  passionate 
indignation  is  the  filing  of  mental  disabilltv 
charges  against  employes  who  dare  to  ques- 
tion the  conduct  of  their  superiors.  The  sub- 
committee lound  numerous  examples  of  em- 
ployes subjected  to  the  stigma  of  ,i  ment.tl 
examination  merelv  because  they  ventured 
to  criticize  procedures  they  deemed  inac- 
curate, inefficient,  or  fraudulent  Ciovernment 
psych i.itrlsts  usually  find  some  pretext  to 
recommend  "Involuntary  retirement "  The 
expense  of  an  appeal  is  bevond  most  workers 

.Spokesmen  for  government  eniploves  com- 
plain that  White  House  aid.s  are  deaf  to  their 
complaints.  If  they  can't  pet  thru  to  the 
President  in  the  next  few  months  they  agree, 
the  message  will  be  loud  ar.d  clear  when  fed- 
eral payroilers  march  to  the  polls  ;n  No- 
vember. 

IFrom  the  New  "york  Times.  Mar.  26.  19681 
VS  Aides  Pressed  To  Help  Democrats 
Washington  March  25-  High  civil  service 
officials  are  being  a^ked,  in  some  cases  wit.h 
m  >re  pressure  than  usual  even  in  an  election 
year,  t.i  contribute  sizable  sums  to  a  Demo- 
cratic  party   dinner   here  early   next   nion'h 


May  1,  1968 
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Tlie  war  In  Vietnam  is  complicating  the  re- 
sponse of  many  persons,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  some  have  always  found  abhorrent  the 
tradition  of  contributing  in  election  years 
to  the  (lartv  m  power. 

The  pressure  to  contribute  varies  markedly 
from  .tgency  to  agencv  But  a  large  number 
of  civil  servant-s  of  Grade  15  or  higher — whose 
s;Uarles  r.inge  inim  ^18.400  up — have  received 
invitations  to  the  i>arty  dinner  on  April  4, 
either  In  the  ni.iU  or  through  their  superiors. 
The  dinner  cost,s  S250  a  plate.  In  at  least  one 
agency,  the  Maritime  .Administration,  a  spe- 
ci.il  meeting  on  the  subject  was  held  last  week 
at  which  It  was  indicated  to  the  70-odd  high 
officials  present  that  a  contribution  of  $50  was 
appropriate,  possibly  through  the  device  of 
five  (ifflclals  Joining  to  pay  lor  one  plate  at  the 
dinner. 

Versions  of  the  meeting  differ.  One  partlci- 
l)ant  insists  that  the  acting  administrator  of 
the  agency,  James  \V  Ctulick,  said  the  senior 
civil  servants  present  should  consider  the  use- 
fulness of  keeping  a  "clean  file."  or  record. 

Mr.  Gullck  vigorously  denies  this,  saying 
the  primary  jnirpose  uf  the  meeting  was  to 
inform    the   officials   of    their   rights. 

He  ,ilso  denies,  us  reported  by  a  participant, 
that  he  spoke  of  a  "quota"  for  the  Maritime 
.Administration  and.  by  implication,  for  the 
Commerce  Department  as  a  whole. 

However  a  senior  member  of  another  sec- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Department  reports 
that  the  word  "quota"  was  used  to  him  and 
that  $50  was  suggested  as  an  appropriate 
contribution. 

In  another  agency,  a  top  civil  servant  was 
given  his  invitation  to  the  dinner  w^lth  a 
suitgesilon  that  a  contribution  might  help 
t!ie  acency's  relations  with  Congress. 

In  still  another  case,  the  man  Involved 
support-s  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  his  wife 
does  not  They  decided  to  make  a  contrlbu- 
•lon  when  they  agreed  that  It  would  support 
the  Democratic  party,  not  President  Johnson. 

"So  far,"  said  a  subagency  chief  with  a 
long  career  in  government,  "the  pressure  is 
no  worse  than  usual  in  an  election  year. 
though  I  fear  it  may  get  worse.  But  three- 
quarters  of  my  people  oppose  the  war.  "What 
t.hey  will  decide  to  do  I  don't  know." 

The  dinner,  to  take  place  at  the  Washlng- 
tf.n  Hilton  Hotel,  is  sponsored  by  the  Senate 
and  House  Democratic  Campaign  Commit- 
tees President  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  the  Congressional  Democratic 
leaders  are  to  be  honored  guests. 

The  official  hosts  are  Representative  Mi- 
chael J.  Kirwan  of  Ohio  and  Senator  Edmund 
S,  Muskie  (if  Maine,  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Cimpaign  Committees. 

.About  12,000  Invitations  have  been  sent,  a 
luiKfiown  number  of  them  to  senior  civil 
servants.  Not  ,ill  top  civil  .servants  were  in- 
cluded, for  there  are  26.000  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Grade  15  or  above,  or  the  equivalent 
ih  specialized  pay  systems  such  as  the  For- 
eign Service  and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  some  agencies,  such  as  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  there  has  apparently  been 
no  pressure  to  contribute  to  the  dinner  and 
probably   few,    it    any.    invitations. 


In  the  Agriculture  Depart.nient  ,is  i.ir  as 
could  be  learned,  the  i.ssuo  has  been  lelt  en- 
tirely up  to  the  Individual  t'ne  high  official 
said  he  had  thrown  his  invitation  in  the 
wastebosket.  But  .mother,  an  active  jiarty 
member,   plans   to  attend   tlie  dinner 

In  agencies  where  an  amount  ol  contribu- 
tion has  heen  suggested  i;y  high  at)|)oiiued 
officials,  the  Commerce  IJepartment  s  s 50  ap- 
pears to  be  the  top.  In  .inother  ..cency  ?25 
was  mentioned,  and  m  set  .mother  it  was 
suggested  that  25  officials  might  want  to  Join 
at  $10  apiece  to  buy  a  plate. 

IProm  the  Evansvllle    ilnd.i    Kentuc-ky   Edi- 
tion C\>urier,  Sept.  ;iO,  19671 
Ct'RB  ON   Invasion   of   Privacy   Has   Mvrit 

The  Senate  took  a  lieartenlng  step  when 
It  overwhelmingly  approved  a  bill  to  curb 
government  agencies'  interference  in  the 
private  lives  of  their  employes. 

This  measure,  if  it  now  pets  through  the 
House,  should  be  an  important  step  toward 
slowing  down  the  trend  toward  invasion  of 
individual  privacy. 

As  enacted  by  the  Senate,  ilie  biil  niaices 
adequate  provision  for  inquiry  where  this 
is  essential  for  security  reason.s. 

Three  agencies — the  Federal  Burea-,i  it  In- 
vestigation, the  Central  Intelligence  .Ai;='ncy 
and  the  National  Security  .Agency — are  ex- 
pressly permitted  to  use  polygraph  and 
psychological  tests  to  elicit  data  on  i^uih 
matters  as  religion,  sexual  conduct  and  other 
personal  relationships  in  suci;   cases. 

Much  more  rigid  limitations  ,ire  rightly 
placed  on  personal  Inquiry  by  othei  executive 
agencies  of  the  government,  iiowever. 

They  are  prohibited  from  lorcnig  person- 
nel or  Job  applicants  to  disclose  information 
of  a  personal  nature,  including  personal 
finances  except  where  there  i.ppcars  to  be  a 
possible  conflict  of  Interest. 

Moreover,  pressure  by  superiors  to  encage 
In  jjolitlcal  or  other  outside  activities,  buv 
U.S.  bonds,  or  make  political  or  charit.ible 
contributions  is  forblddfii. 

In  the  words  of  the  IjilTs  ;pon.sor,  ."^enator 
Ervln  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  intended  lo 
"protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  civilian 
employes  of  the  executive  branch  .aid  to 
[)revent  unwarranted  eovernmcnt,il  Inv.isions 
of  privacy." 

This  action  has  come  in  response  to  rising 
complaints  about  unwarranted  snooping 
into  private  concerns.  If  enacted  into  law, 
the  measure  will  constitute  a  charter  of  rialits 
for  many  who  work  lor  the  covemment. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles    (Calif,  i    Herald   Ex- 
aminer, Dec.  7.  19671 
U.S.  Employees'  Spotlight:  Hearings  ^^et  riN 
Workers'  Bill  of  Rights 

Washington,  December  7. — The  liouse 
Civil  Service  Manpower  subcommittee  jilans 
hearings  early  next  year  on  the  Senate-ap- 
proved "bill  of  rights  "  lor  Government  em- 
ployes. 

Rep.  David  Henderson,  D-N.C.  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  has  advised  Govern- 
ment  employe    leaders    of    l.ls    -^lans 

The   Senate-approved    bill,    v.hose   .-ponsor 


i-^  Sen.  Sam  Ervm.  D-N.C.,  would  safeguard 
the  privacy  and  constitutional  riglits  of  Fed- 
eral  and   Postal   workers. 

ll  has  the  strong  >upport  of  all  Ctovern- 
ment employee   unions 

-Mlhough  the  .-Senate  i.as.sed  tne  measure 
several  months  ,igu,  the  House  group  hesi- 
tated III  holding  hearings,  citing  otlicr  bills 
which   liad  priontv 

But  the  strong  presentiition  made  by  em- 
ploye leaders  mi  the  need  lor  the  employe 
"bill  of  rights"'  legislation  persuaded  Hender- 
son and  the  other  members  of  the  House 
group  to  hold  he.irmgs  sliortly  after  Congress 
returns  In  J.muary. 

IFrom  the  Norfolk  i  V'a  i   Ledger-Star.  Dec   0. 

19671 
Hearings  or^  Bill  of  Rights  Die  I.arlv  Next 

Year 

(By  W   Fred  Orapaxi 

Washington.-  Tiie  House  civil  service 
manpower  subcomnilttee  plans  heariiiL's  early 
next  year  (.■n  the  Senate  ,ippro\ed  "bill  of 
nphus"  for  government  employes 

Hep.  David  Henderson.  D-N  C,  the  .'■ub- 
commlttee  chairman,  has  advised  government 
employe  leaders  of  his  plans 

The  Senate-approved  bill,  whose  sponsor  Is 
Sen.  Sam  Krvin.  D-N  C  .  would  salcguard  the 
privacy  and  constitutional  rights  of  federal 
and  postal  workers 

It  has  the  strong  .'■upport  <f  all  govern- 
ment employe  unions 

.Although  the  Senate  passed  the  measure 
several  months  ago,  the  House  uroup  hesi- 
tated on  holdinc  i.canims.  iliint:  other  bills 
which  had  priority. 

But  the  strong  presentations  made  bv  rm- 
plove  le.iders  on  the  need  for  the  employe 
"bill  of  rights"  lesislation  persutided  Hender- 
son and  the  otlicr  members  i-f  ')te  House 
irroup  to  hold  liertrmcs  .-shortly  after  Con- 
gress returns  in  Januarv 


.'ADJOURNMENT 


.Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii'L'lnia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
(dent.  if  there  be  no  further  business  lo 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  .o 
o'clock  and  1  minute  i^.m.;,  the  Senati? 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  2,  1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMIN.ATION 


Executive  nomiiiation  received  bv  the 
Senate  May  1.  1968: 

United  .Nations 

Georse  W.  Ball,  rf  New  York,  to  be  the 
repre.sentative  of  the  United  States  r.f  .Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  and  the  representative  ot 
the  United  States  of  .America  in  the  Security 
Council   of  the  United  Nations.  » 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEISITATIYES— Wednesday,  May  /,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  this  commandment  we  have  from. 
!!im.  that  he  icho  loveth  God  love  his 
brother  also. — I  John  4:  21. 

O  God,  who  art  the  creator  and  sus- 
lainer  of  mankind  and  the  Father  of  all 
men,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  make  Thy 
will  known  to  us  as  we  bow  in  this  circle 
of  prayer.  May  we  be  so  governed  by  Thy 


good  spirit  and  so  puided  by  Thy  gracious 
purpose  that  we  may  be  led  into  the  way 
of  truth,  along  the  path  of  peace,  up  the 
road  of  righteousness,  and  down  the 
highway  of  good  will  to  men. 

Remove  the  walls  which  separate  our 
people  and  break  down  the  barriers 
which  partition  one  life  from  another, 
one  group  from  another,  one  race  from 
another.  Purge  our  cities  and  towns  of 
the  causes  of  corruption  and  the  vice  of 


\iolencc.  By  Tliy  grace  help  us  to  live 
in  a  new  unity  of  ,spirit.  with  a  new  bond 
of  ijeace.  by  a  new  righteou.'>ne.ss  of  life. 
;<!id  for  a  new  spirit  of  pood  will. 

We  commend  to  Thy  fatherly  care  our 
beloved  Nation,  our  leaders,  and  our 
people.  Help  us  all  to  labor  earnestly  for 
the  freedom,  the  ri'-'hts,  and  the  good  of 
all  our  citizens. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  calls  upon 
us  to  love  one  another  we  pray.  Amen. 
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Mai/  1,  196S 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  nnd  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  •Arltinsj  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
Hou>e  that  .)n  April  J9,  196K.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  sicned  bills  of  the 
Hou.se  of   the  followint;   titles: 

H  R  7909  An  ;ict  for  the  relief  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co,  ^.f  New  York. 
NY  ; 

H  R  9473  .\n  net  to  amend  provlslon.s  nf 
the  ShlpplnkT  .Act,  1916.  to  nuthorUe  the  Fed- 
eriil  Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  In  foreign  commerce 
or  conference  of  such  carriers  to  refund  it 
portion  of  the  freight  charges;  and 

H  R,  12019  An  net  to  exempt  from  taxation 
■  ertaln  property  of  the  B"nal  Brlth  Henry 
Monsky  Foundation  In  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   SENATE 

.^  message  Ironi  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
.Ai  rint,'ion.  one  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  13176  .\n  .ict  to  .mend  the  .'Ots  of 
February  1.  1826.  and  Pebruiiry  20,  1883.  to 
tutliorlae  the  State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds irom  the  sale  ut  certain  l.vnds  for  edu- 

c.itluniil  purposes 

Tiie  message  also  announced  the  Sen- 
ate .liii-ees  to  the  .unoridments  nf  the 
Hou.^  to  the  .untndmenu<;  ><t  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  HR  10477.  entitled  An  act 
to  amend  ch.npter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberali/e  the  '-luar- 
aiitv  entitlement  and  lea.sonable  value 
requirement  for  home  loans,  to  remove 
certani  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
interest  ratt>  on  loans  .subiect  to  such 
chapter,  and  to  authorize  aid  on  account 
of  .structural  defecus  in  property  pur- 
chased with  assistance  imder  such 
chapter." 

The  messaee  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  it.s  amendments  to 
the  bill  'HR  15131  '  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
.md  Firemen  s  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  In- 
crefise  .salaries,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House,  aarees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
cii-satrreem-'  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  app<i!nts  Mr.  Sponc,  Mr. 
Morse,  and  Mr,  Morton  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa-ssed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS    equested: 

S.  Uiu.  An  ;\ct  to  in-.»>nd  title  I  of  the 
L>.ind  -ind  Water  C-inserv-itlon  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  .'nd  fi'r  other  purpxwes, 

5  2484  An  .net  to  .iuth^..rlze  the  extension 
nf  the  .iddttional  Senate  Office  Building  site: 
.ind 

S.  2914  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  further 
,\menclnient  of  'he  Peace  Corps  Act. 


:  HKCH.\LLh.N(;E  ;N  MINGO  COUNTY 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
V'lrtrinia? 

Thire  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Michael  Adams,  nf  the  Wash- 
ington Evenintf  Star,  did  an  outstanding 
pit^e  of  reporting  in  an  article  which 
appeared  on  the  front  paue  of  the  Star 
on  April  30  The  article  is  entitled  'The 
Challenae  in  Minijo  County."  and  re- 
views the  rfTort,s  t<i  clean  up  certain  cor- 
rupt flection  practices  in  West  Viruinia. 

[  feel  ^ery  L-ncouraaed  by  this  article, 
which  I  believe  fairly  represent.s  the 
courageous  efforts  of  a  tjroup  of  West 
Virginians  who  have  mario  t:rrat  prot:- 
re.ss  toward  curbintj  corrupt  practices. 
I  do  not  necessarily  acree  with  all  the 
principles  and  tactics  of  this  group,  but 
when  they  seek  to  prevent  dead  people 
from  voting,  and  seek  to  prevent  padded 
recLstratlon  rolls,  threats  and  intimida- 
tion at  the  polls,  and  purcha.sed  votes, 
they  are  barkint*  up  the  ri'-'ht  tree. 

These  practices  are  not  prevalent  in 
many  areas  of  West  Virginia,  but  they 
do  occur  m  several  counties  and  local- 
ities, including  areas  in  my  congressional 
district  I  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  move  swiftly  to  prosecute 
violations  of  Federal  law  that  West  Vir- 
ginia State  laws  are  rigidly  enforced 
or  tiL;htened  up  where  necessary,  and 
that  county  and  local  offlcials  will  do 
their  duty  so  that  these  corrupt  election 
practices   will   be   eliminated. 

.\  new  day  is  coming,  a  new  politics 
IS  nslns.  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
will  surely  win  mt  in  West  Virginia. 


CONGRESS  MUST  TAKE  ACTION  TO 
PREVENT    WELFARE    .\BUSES 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  .isk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  .md  extend  my 
lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr  .Speaker.  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  this  morning 
complaining  .^.bout  a  woman  in  one  of 
the  towns  in  my  district,  who  is  getting 
welfare — and  there  Is  nothing  racial 
about  this,  because  the  letter  was  from 
a  white  woman  complaining  about  a 
white  woman, 

I  called  the  welfare  director  in  the 
roimty.  whom  I  happen  to  lia\e  known 
lOr  many  years,  and  who  is  an  extremely 
liberal  fellow.  He  told  me.  Yes:  this 
v.oman  Is  .:f"ttlng  welfaie,  and  I  cannot 
do  anything  about  it.  becau.se  the  Federal 
regulations  promulgated  by  Mr.  Cohen 
do  not  permit  me  to  cut  her  off 

The  woman  l.ad  a  'ob.  and  when  they 
f  ju;id  she  iiad  a  job  ;;s  a  barmaid  and 
doinj?  some  other  or  more  less  illegal 
things,  I  understand,  and  she  had  an 
income  which  liad  notten  up  to  about 
S250  a  month.  I  hey  took  her  off  welfare. 
So  -^he  (luit  her  job  iind  they  had  to  re- 
instate her  under  Mr.  Cohens  regula- 
tions. She  drives  a  late  model  automobile 
and  roisters  around  and  does  not  do  any- 
thing exc--'pt  drink  and  ca;ouse  around 

I  have  i'hecked  on*,  the  facts  on  this, 
and  they  are  true 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  the  Congress  d,)Os  something  about 


these  sleazy  kinds  of  regulations  Mr, 
Cohen  s  organization  is  putting  out,  be- 
cause the  ultimate  responsibility  is  here, 
and  we  had  better  grasp  the  nettle  and 
do  something  about  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  will  not. 


I 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COAST  GUARD.  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  ANT) 
FISHERIES,  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  .ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
be  permitted  to  ,-il  durinu  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ;.entleinan  from 
Michigan' 

There  was  no  obiection, 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  i3urpo.se  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  pro-ram  for  today  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week, 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished   minority  leader  yield? 

Mr,  (iERALD  R  FORD,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa 

Mr  .\LBERT,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  because  under  our 
reservation  to  announce  changes  m  the 
program  we  have  acted  twice  and  may 
have  to  make  further  changes. 

The.  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
liartment  of  Agriculture  will  come  up 
today  in.«;tpad  of  Friday,  .At  the  time  we 
announced  that  we  would  have  it  Fri- 
day we  did  not  think  it  wiald  be  ready 
until  that  dav 

Mr.  GERALD  R  P'ORD,  Will  that  be 
first  order  of  business  todav? 

Mr  .ALBERT.  It  will  be  tln^  first  or- 
der of  legislative  business 

Then  we  hope  to  begin  cons. deration 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments today  or  tomorrow.  We  have  to 
go  on  with  the  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration   tomorrow. 

We  also  liave  an  Israel  Indt^pendencc 
Day  re.solulion  for  tomorrow. 

If  we  can  get  all  these  matters  dis- 
posed of.  the  ones  I  have  mentioned. 
we  will  ask  to  go  over  from  Thursday 
imtil  Monday,  rather  than  to  meet  on 
Friday, 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vire'nia  (Mr  StagcersI.  has  advi.^ed 
me  that  they  will  take  off  the  program 
House  ..'oint  Resolution  o.-,8.  authonzir.g 
a  study  of  motor  vehicle  accident  com- 
pen.sation  system,  this  week,  and  a.sk 
that  it  be  programed  next  week. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FX)RD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
i;entleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr,  HALL,  I  just  wonder  if  the  lead- 
ership has  any  concept  as  to  how  it  up- 
sets a  Members  'home-study  plans," 
when  there  is  suddenly  programed  a 
bill  that  IS  allowed  to  come  up  out  of 
order  by  unanimous  consent,  although 
it  iias  not  laid  over  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  days  according  to  the  House 
rules? 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  try  to 
studv  tile  bills  and  reports  ahead  of 
time.  1  believe  that  is  fairly  obvious;  is 
generally  known. 

I  come  today  lo  the  floor,  knowing 
unanimous  con.si'nt  was  given  yesterday 
to  bring  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill  up  at  any  time,  but 
not  prepared  for  debate,  amendments, 
and  extension  of  lemarks.  I  understood, 
and  the  whip  notices  indicate,  the  bill 
authorizing  a  study  of  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cident insurance  system,  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  tne  authorization  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  were  to  be  considered. 

Now  this  sudden  shifting,  without 
any  not'ce  to  Members,  leaves  very  little 
time  in  which  to  study  the  report  which 
wRs  just  made  available  late  last 
evenini; 

I  aiiprcciate  t!ie  centleman's  yielding, 
but  I  do  wish  we  could  notify  the  Mem- 
bers wh.o  wi.aild  like  to  do  a  little  "home- 
work" about  tins  sudden  ".^hitting  of 
gears,"  It  is  lust  not  lair  to  responsible 
legislation,  to  working  the  will  of  the 
House,  or  to  tne  individual  elected  Rep- 
resentatives. I.  for  one.  resent  it. 

Mr,  .ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.Mr  GERALD  U  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklaiioma. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was  fully 
lognizant  at  the  time  the  change  was 
made  that  it  would  be  an  inconvenience 
to  -some  Members,  I  do  not  like  changing 
the  ijrouram  <:t  anv  time  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  unless  there  is  a  \alid  and  very 
good  reason  to  change  it.  We  feel  that  is 
the  case  in  this  instance. 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissiiDpi,  tl-.e  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  th*"  '--entlcman  well 
knows,  did  S'ct  i>enni.ssion  to  bring  up  the 
agricultural  appropriation  (all  today  or 
at  any  other  tune  this  week, 

Mr,  HALL.  If  the  gt  ntlcman  vill  allov; 
me  to  interpo-^e,  I  not  only  know  it.  but 
I  know  liow  It  was  accomplished,  and  it 
may  not  be  .so  easily  accomplished  in  the 
future  if  this  kind  of  programiii}; 
rontinues, 

Mr,  .ALBERT,  Tiie  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  \ery  \alid  point,  but  may  I  say  this 
to  the  gentleman:  The  leadership  en- 
deavors, i^articulaiiy  in  the  cases  of  ap- 
liropriation  bills  and  bills  that  must  be 
l)as.scd  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Congress,  to  work  with  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  subcommittee 
riuurmen.  This  matter  was  worked  out 
and  brought  to  me  jointly,  and  if  they 
are  liere.  I  think  they  will  vouch  for  what 
I  am  saying,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi     IMr.    Whitten]     and    the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  MichelL 
It  was  on  their  recommendation  that 
the  program  was  changed.  I  told  them  at 
the  time  that  I  realized  this  might  in- 
convenience some  Members,  but  in  view 
of  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of 
getting  through  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill,  we  did  change  the  program, 
and  we  have  concurred  in  the  suggestion 
that  they  bring  the  bill  up  today. 

Mr.  HALT  I.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  I  appreciate  the 
importance  oi  the  appropriation  bill.  I 
know  that  we  adjourned  Moiiday  last  at 
1:55  p.m..  and  finished  all  l(>gislalive 
business  .\estcrday  before  2  jj.m.  I  also 
appreciate  the  importance  of  ;  ettin:'  the 
early  money  down  on  the  Kentucky 
Derby. 


RIOTING  IN  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo 
address  the  Hou.se  lor  l  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  ■-enileman  li'oin 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsvlvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  i)o.ssible  excuse  or 
justification  for  the  regrettable  shooting 
of  Dr.  King.  Hov.Tvtr.  the  de;ith  (;i  I)r, 
King  was  no  ju.stilication  lor  the  ;iot- 
ing,  looting,  burning,  and  killings  that 
occurred.  The  irresponsible  i-eople  v.ho 
perpetrated  these  acts  simiily  used  the 
deatn  ot  Dr,  King  rs  an  excuse  lor  their 
unlawful  actions  These  i)f«ple  siiould 
be  punished  lo  the  luilest  t-xtcnt  ol  the 
law.  The  general  trend  toward  tolera- 
tion of  \'ioience  m  i.iur  Nation  must  be 
stopped, 

111  Wasliington,  D.C..  our  Nation's 
Capital,  iJolicenien  stood  by  with  in- 
structions iiOl  to  ;nterlere  with  rioters 
as  they  looted.  •  illaged  and  set  fire  lo 
buildings.  This  is  unbelievable  and  no 
amount  of  rationaliz^Uion  is  going  to 
change  the  fact  that  v.-e  have  now  jjro- 
tircs.sed  from  the  nomt  where  we  have 
excused  lawle.ssness  to  the  siat'e  where 
it  is  openiy  condoned. 

Stokely  Carmichael  made  \hc  lullow- 
ing  harangue  to  a  crown  m  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  just  boiorc  the  riots  started: 

Black  people  have  to  survive,  aad  the  only 
way  they  will  survive  if  by  getting  puns. 
Black  people  know  tJiey  h.ave  to  get  guns. 
They  may  as  well  take  a,s  many  white  people 
;i?  possible  with  them. 

In  spite  of  this  inciting  to  not.  Car- 
michael was  not  prosecuted. 

Another  point  which  seems  to  be 
overlooked  is  that  our  law-(nlorcement 
agencies  have  the  responsibility  to  uro- 
tect  all  the  law-abiding  citizens  cf  a 
community,  including  the  majority  of 
the  Negro  community,  who  do  not  (  n- 
page  in  lawlessness  and  violence.  The.se 
people  suffer  the  most  Irom  the  actions 
of  the  small  group  of  anarchists  v,"ho 
have  been  moving  around  this  country 
fomenting  crime,  lawlessness,  r.nd  a 
aeneral  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
We  have  always  had  the  troublemakers 
and  the  insurrectionists  among  us.  If 
we  continue  to  condone  their  activities 
we  are  inviting  anarch.". 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  OUR  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  302) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanymg 
liapers.  relerrcd  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

lu  tiic  CoiKirosii  (ij  the  United  States: 
It  IS  a  traditional  event  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  progress  ot  (jur  manpower 
jjiouranif: 

.Although  the  custom  is  hjiig-estab- 
li.-hed,  ihf-re  is  nothing  routine  about  this 
report  or  its  .subject:  jobs  lor  our  citi- 
zi-ns;  more  useful,  more  satisfying  jobs  to 
i.'i\e  Americans  a  scn.'Je  of  full  participa- 
tion 111  their  society. 

Four  montlis  ago  I  '.old  Congress  that 
jobs  are  'the  liist  essential." 

In  my  lirst  si^ecial  legislative  message 
this  year.  I  proposed  that  Congress 
launch  a  new  .s_M  billion  manpower  pro- 
gram— liie  nujst  sweeping  m  (jur  history. 
.At  the  same  time  I  called  on  the  lead- 
ers ol  American  commerce  luid  industry 
to  lorm  a  National  Alliance  nl  Bu.sine.ss- 
inen  to  jirovide  jobs  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  ot  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
On  .AiM'il  '25.  the  Alliance  lejiorted  to 
me  on  its  lirogress  so  tar: 

— More  than  500  e>:ecuii\-es.  whose  tal- 
;  nts  command  more  than  S15  mil- 
lion in  salaries  alone,   liave  volun- 
teered to  work  lull  time  in  lifty  ol 
our  largest  cities.  They  are  assisted 
by  7.000  other  volunteers 
— By  miri-Anri!,  the  Alliance  liad  le- 
reived  I'ledt-es  ot   111.000   jobs— 06.- 
000  permanent   iobs   lor  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  and  45.000  summer 
iobs  lor  poor  young  i)eriple 
-Labor  unions,  the  Urban  Coalition, 
Chambers   fjl   Commerce,   churches, 
.schools  and  many  civic  grouiis  have 
loined  this  crusade  to  give  the  words 
•full  employment"  ;•.   nev.-  meaning 
in  America. 
Meanwhile,     the     Go\ernment's     !;ew 
Concentrated  Kmplr.'ymcnt  Program  lias 
been  acln.-e  m  more  than  50  cities  mesh- 
ing its  ellorts  with  the  National  .Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  And  ihe  administration 
of  our  job  iirograms  has  been  given  iiew 
energy      throu"li      i^orcanixation      and 
strong  leadership. 

These  are  hopeiul  betiinnings.  But  cer- 
tainly thev  are  no  grounds  for  compla- 
cency. 

In  every  city,  there  are  men  who  wake 
r.))  I  ach  morning  and  have  r.o  place  to 
go:  men  v.ho  v.'ant  work— but  cannot 
brc?k  the  conlinmg  v.Tllare  chain  or 
overcome  the  barriers  of  life-long  dis- 
crimination, or  make  uii  lor  'he  lack  rjf 
.schooling  and  training. 

When  we  talk  about  unemijloyment. 
we  are  talking  about  these  citizens,  who 
want  and  need  i;crsonal  dignity  and- a 
stake  in  America's  progress. 

When  we  talk  about  manpower  pro- 
L'rams.  we  are  talking  about  hope  for 
these  Americans. 

And  every  time  we  tabulate  new  sta- 
tistics of  success  in  these  programs,  we 
are  recording  a  small  personal  triumph 
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somewhere :  a  man  trained ,  a  youth  tflven 
A  .sense  of  his  value,  a  family  freed  at 
last  from  welfare 

Thar  hope  is  what  makes  this  great 
task  so  excitlnK— and  .-.o  vital 

To  fverj-  member  of  the  Conkrcss.  upon 
whom  our  manpower  program  depend, 
I  commend  this  report 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  these 
programs  by  approving  the  S2  1  billion 
manpower  budget  request  I  recommend- 
ed in  January. 

Lyndon  B    Johnson 

The  White  Hol-se,  Mau  1.  196S. 


CALL  OF  Tilt:   HOUSE 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr.  d[)eaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  pre.sent 

Mr  ALBLTIT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  The  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  lailed  to  answer  to  their 
names 

[Roll  No  1091 

.•\<iair  Everett  Moor« 

.\i.dr«ws.  .\ld       Feli£tiau  Neisen 

Arends  ivinnanaku  N'lchola 

.A.shmore  t}«rdner  O  NpIII.  Mas* 

ISaring  (ilbborw  Petcis 

lioltoH  lireen.  Or<^.  Pool 

lirtiiim.  Cal;f        liurney  Ree« 

i.o;mer  H.i>tau  Resntck 

framer  HallecK  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Lhiw^on  Herlot>«  S*ylor 

Dent  Holland  schneebell 

Uu^H  Johnson,  i»B  .Selden 

Dowriv  Karsten  .StubbleOeld 

Diiiikl  Kuplermun  rewijue.  Tpx 

Kilber^  L.iiidniiu  Vanllc 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thi.s  roUcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
.1  quorum. 

By  unaiumous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
'.vith 


DEPARTMENT  (i¥  ACIRIC-ULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRL^TION   BILL,   1969 

-Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  lor  tlie  consideration 
ot  the  bill  HR  16913'  tnakin.;  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  tnding  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  petidin'.;  that  motion.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
izeneral  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  -  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  !Mr.  Michel  I 
and  myself 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oilered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssissippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN     THE    C'lMMI-TTET    OF     THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  16913.  with 
•Mr   CoRM.\N  :n  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  ;^as  dlst>en.sed  with 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chai.man  I  Meld 
my.self  15  minutfs 

Mr  Chairman  we  have  pending  before 
us  today  a  bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
vital  to  the  wh.ole  country  and  to  its 
economic  structure  This  is  a  bill  which 
provides  for  the  stafT  of  life  and  other 
essentials  of  life — food,  clothing,  and 
shelter 

I  have  liad  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
through  the  years,  since  I  have  been  here 
in  Congress,  of  handling  this  bill  prob- 
ably 15  or  16  tunes  Each  year  it  gets  a 
little  more  difficult  from  some  stand- 
points to  defend  and  to  advocate  Ms,  pass- 
age with  Its  \aried  programs,  because 
fewer  and  fewer  people  understand  and 
comprehend  the  many  complex  prob- 
lems and  programs  which  exist  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Mr  Chairman,  through  the  ages  man's 
.standard  of  living  has  been  measured  by 
how  much  time  he  h.as  had  left  after 
providing  for  his  e.ssentlals  Judged  by 
this  yardstick  the  United  States  has  had 
marvelous  success. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  other  nation  of  the  world  can  do 
what  we  already  have  been  doing  liere 
Only  6  ;)ercent  of  our  people  are  directly 
engaged  m  agriculture  .As  a  result  of 
that,  94  percent  of  our  people  are  free 
to  follow  other  occupations  Those  on 
the  farm  have  done  the  job  for  the  Na- 
tion. Willie  receiving  an  a'.erage  of  only 
5  percent  of  the  consumers'  disposable 
income  after  marketing  and  distributing 
costs  are  skimmed  nfT  the  top.  In  total 
the  consumer  spends  less  than  18  percent 
of  his  income  for  tood  The  6  percent  of 
our  people  on  the  farm  not  only  furn- 
ish the  raw  materials  for  industry  and 
labor,  but  constitute  the  biggest  market 
:or  industrial  output,  thereby  constitut- 
ing a  major  part  of  a  prosperous  national 
economy 

This  bill  before  you  today  provides  for 
the  general  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration Title  I  includes  the  regular 
■  ontinuing  programs  of  the  Department. 
such  as  research:  disease  iind  pest  con- 
trol; inspection  of  meat,  poultry,  and 
other  foods,  .special  milk,  school  lunch, 
and  food  stamp  programs;  overseas  agri- 
cultural -services:  regulation  of  commod- 
itv  markets:  policing  of  packers  and 
stockyaids.  Stale  t  xperiment  stations 
and  extension  services;  assistance  to 
farm  cooperatives;  soil  and  water  con- 
servation; crop  reports;  marketing  serv- 
ices; enforcement  of  the  new  program  for 
licensing  and  control  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals; and  various  service  and  staff  offices 
Title  II  includes  the  credit  programs 
for  rural  electrification  and  rural  tele- 
phones, and  the  various  loan  programs 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Title  III  includes  Federal  crop  insurance. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
foreign  asiiistance  programs  Title  FV 
includes  the  Farni  Credit  Admmistr.ition 

This  bill  provides  new  obligationai 
budget  authority  of  S5. 51:3,635.500,  a 
reduction  of  SI, 400. 344. 300  from  the 
$6,923,979,800  requested  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  is  a  2Q-percent  de- 
crease in  the  1969  budget  and  a  24-per- 


cent reduction  below  funds  provided  for 
1968 

Despite  the  large  reductions  recom- 
mended for  next  year,  the  bill  provides 
as  fully  as  possible  for  the  production  of 
ample  food  for  our  consumers:  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  against  in.sects, 
diseases,  and  contaminat«l  foods:  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources  for 
present  and  future  generations:  and  the 
improvement  of  our  foreign  exchange 
position  in  world  trade. 

The  amounts  provided  represent  the 
best  possible  balance  between  the  neces- 
.^ity  to  curtail  expenditures  wherever 
po.sslble  to  help  finance  our  wartime 
commitments,  imd  the  need  to  continue 
those  Federal  programs  which  pre.serve 
a  sound  auncultural  economy  so  vital  to 
the  overall  economy. 

COMMITTEE     RECOMMENDATIONS 

During  the  consideration  of  retrench- 
ment legislation  last  year,  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  was  given  to  the  best 
means  of  tffectlnc  Government  econo- 
mies On  October  18,  1967,  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  a  plan  which 
•Aould  have  held  cxi^enditures,  with  some 
exceptions,  to  the  1967  level.  This  action 
was  based  on  the  leeling  of  most  Mem- 
bers that  It  was  better  to  hold  opera- 
tions to  a  level  previously  determined 
by  Congress  than  to  apply  a  percentage 
cut  to  the  budget  or  adopt  an  overall 
expenditure  ceiling,  either  of  which 
methods  leaves  the  final  decisions  on 
funding  levels  for  specific  projects  and 
programs  to  the  executive  branch. 

In  arriving  at  the  amounts  recom- 
mended m  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
the  committee  has  used  the  same  ap- 
proach and  the  same  reasoning.  For 
most  Items  in  tUe  bill,  the  committee  has 
recommended  for  next  year  the  1967  or 
actual  1968  operating  level  after  reduc- 
tions pursuant  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 888.  In  several  instances,  which  are 
explained  fully  in  this  report,  the  level 
provided  by  Congress  for  1968  has  been 
approved  for  1969 

The  bill  includes  only  three  increases 
above  the  1968  appropriations  level 
where  special  circumstances  make  the 
provision  of  such  additional  funds  es- 
sential These  include  an  increase  of 
S26.880.500  for  additional  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  work,  one-half  of  which 
IS  placed  in  a  reserve  Reorczanization  of 
the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  to 
pu-  the.se  activities  on  a  coordinated  and 
efficient  operating  basis  should  result 
m  substantial  savings  An  additional  S40 
million  is  provided  for  the  tood  stamp 
program,  of  -Ahich  S25  million  is  placed 
in  reserve  to  be  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  the  extent  necessary 
after  various  corrections  m  the  handling 
of  the  program  are  made  An  increase  of 
S500,000  has  been  provided  to  enable  the 
Department's  library-  to  move  to  its  new 
quarters  at  Beltsville,  which  have  been 
under  construction  since  1966.  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  October  1968 

The  committee  is  of  the  (jpir.ion  tiiat 
loan  funds  requested  by  the  Bureau  -f 
the  Budget  for  t  H.A  oi>erating  loans  will 
likely  prove  wholly  inadequate  for  a  full 
year  The  committee  has  provided  only 
the  budgeted  figure  since,  based  on  1968 
experience,  additional  allowances  prob- 
ably would  be  frozen.  Tlie  Bureau  of  the 
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Budget  is  urged,  however,  to  review  the 
loan   needs  for   this   program   lor   both 

1968  and  1969  and  advise  the  Congress  of 
its  findings. 

The  amounts  approved  for  next  year 
repre.sent  rather  severe  retrenchment  in 
.some  instances,  since  per.sonnel  and 
other  reductions  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  annualization  of  pay  costs  and  other 
increases  in  cperating  costs  in  fi.scal  year 
1969.  The  committee  feels,  however,  that 
such  action  ls  warranted  as  Agriculture's 
contribution  to  the  Government-wide  re- 
ductions which  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  large  projected  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  specific  action  taken  now  to 
indicate  coneres.sional  intent  on  funds 
for  next  year  s  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  preferable  to  for- 
mula cuts,  expenditure  limitations,  or 
total  elimination  of  some  programs  in 
favor  of  others,  which  might  be  made 
later  The  uncertainty,  confusion,  and 
inability  to  make  advance  plans  which 
result  from  Government-wide  retrench- 
ment leRi,slation  enacted  subsequent  to 
the  appropriation  bills — last  year  it  was 
over  5  months  after  the  fiscal  year  had 
begun — is  very  costly  both  in  terms  of 
unnecessary  expenditures  and  reduc- 
tions in  program  performance. 

REDCCTION    IN    EXPENDITURES 

In  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  cur- 
tailing Federal  expenditures  and  reduc- 
uiL'  the  projected  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  the  committee  has  included 
language  in  the  bill — .section  509  of  gen- 
eral ijrovisions — which  is  intended  to 
hold  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1969  to 
the  authorized  1968  expenditure  level 
plus:  fir.st.  mandatory  increases  such  as 
annualization  of  i^ay  costs,  postage  in- 
creases, increases  for  retirement  and 
employee  compensation  costs;  and  sec- 
ond, program  increases  included  in  the 
ijiil  for  next  year  for  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  and  the  food  stamp  program. 

.As  not^d  earlier,  the  new  budget — 
obligationai— authority    for    fiscal    year 

1969  has  been  reduced  by  81,400.344,300. 
The  major  i^ortion  of  this  reduction, 
h.owever.  does  not  reduce  the  estimated 
expenditures  projected  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  the  participation  sales  author- 
ization does  not  reduce  1969  expendi- 
tures, although  this  action  will  reduce 
future  expenditures  and  will  save  the 
extra  costs  involved  in  selling  Grovern- 
inent  j^ecurities.  the  amount  of  which 
cannot  be  determined  at  this  time.  Also. 
the  recommended  reduction  in  funds  for 
restoration  of  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  no 
etTect  on  fiscal  year  1969  expenditures, 
since  these  funds  represent  the  replace- 
ment of  amounts  expended  in  prior 
vears. 

Further,  of  the  $6,938,585,000  expendi- 
ture level  projected  for  fiscal  year  1969 
m  the  1969  budget — excluding  Forest 
Service— an  estimated  81,589,200,000 
represents  mandatory  expenditures  to 
liquidate  commitments  made  from  prior- 
year  funds.  In  addition.  1969  expendi- 
tures from  trust  funds  and  permanent 
appropriations  not  included  in  this  bill 
are  estimated  at  S461.244.000.  This 
leaves  a  balance  of  expenditures  from 


appropriations  and  loan  funds  covered 
in  this  bill  of  $4,888,141,000. 

The  major  portion  of  this  balance,  $2,- 
775,769,000.  represents  uncontrollable 
expenditures  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  which,  under  its  basic 
Charter  Act.  must  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  may  be  neces.saiy  to  cari-y  out 
its  price  support  resjxinsibilities.  This 
leaves  a  balance  of  82,112,769.000  of  1969 
projected  expenditures  which  are  subject 
to  congres.sional  action  m  this  bill. 

To  retain  the   1968  expenditure  level. 
plus    the    essential    increases    outlined 
above,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce 
expenditures  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969  by   $414,114,000.   This  is  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures   in    those    areas    subject    to 
congressional  control.  The  computation 
of  the  effect  of  these  reductions  on  tlie 
major  sections  of  the  bill  follows : 
1969  expendltvires  (e.xcUidlng 
Forest    Service    und    In- 
cluding loan  funds,  trust 
funds  and  permanents)- 
Eflfect     on     expenditures     of 
amounts      proposed      In 
bill: 
Title  I,  general  activities.- 
Title  II,  credit  agencies--. 


$6,938,  585.  000 


35,  900,  000 
15.  100,  000 


Title  III.  corporations: 

Public   Law  480 

Other 


Total,  title  III,  corpo- 
rations   

Total  expenditure  re- 
duction    

Total  estimated  ex- 
penditures, liscai 
year    1969 


uei.  814.000 
1.  UOO.  UOO 


363,  114.000 


414.  114,  000 


i;   .OL'4.  4  I 


000 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  a  Government  cor- 
poration, the  expenditures  of  which  are 
required  by  law  from  corporate  funds, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  basic  law 
requires  this  Corporation  to  carry  out  its 
price  support  responsibilities  regardless 
of  the  availability  of  funds,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  control  the  expenditure  level  of 
this  organization.  Accordingly,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  amount  indicated 
above  must,  of  necessity,  be  increased  to 
the  extent  that  the  net  expenditures  ot 
the  Corporation  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year  exceed  the  expenditure  level  of 
82,775.372.000  included  therein. 

Also,  there  may  be  some  essential 
minor  changes  in  expenditures  as  a  re- 
sult of  uncontrollable  variations  m  re- 
ceipts from  the  public.  Estimates  of  such 
receipts  have  been  netted  against  ex- 
penditures in  these  calculations. 

EFFECT    ON    PERSONNEL 

The  severe  reductions  in  funds  made 
in  this  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
require  a  sharp  decrease  in  personnel — 
man-years — below  both  the  1968  level 
of  op)eration  and  the  level  propased  in 
the  1969  budget.  The  bill  as  reported  pro- 
vides an  e.stimated  65.543  man-years  of 
employment  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  exclusive  of 
the  Forest  Sen'ice.  This  is  933  man- 
years  less  than  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Two  major  personnel  increases  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  for  next  year  account 
for  the  indicated  man-year  increase  of 


652  over  1968  An  increa.se  of  1.062  man- 
years  is  provided  for  the  greatly  ex- 
panded meat  and  poulti-y  inspection  du- 
ties as.si^ned  to  the  Department  under 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  adopted  last 
year.  An  additional  616  man-years  is 
provided  for  the  large  increase  ijrovided 
for  the  food  stamp  jjrogram  In  the  com- 
inu  year. 

A  total  reduction  of  1.026  man-years 
under  the  1968  level  will  be  required  in 
the  other  prourams  of  the  Department 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the 
amounts  recommended  for  other  appro- 
))riations  do  not  provide  the  additional 
funds  needed  to  cover  annualization  of 
Pay  Act  costs  for  an  additional  3  months 
in  fi.scal  year  1969. 

AURICULTTRF       KEY    TO    OUR    I'BOSPERriY 

American  agriculture  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
increasing  efficiency  of  our  agricultural 
producers  continues  to  contribute  to  the 
high  standard  of  living  in  this  country. 

When  this  country  was  young.  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  lived  on  the  fann. 
Most  of  them  had  to  produce  their  own 
fix>d  and  fiber  with  the  plow  and  the 
hoe.  Today,  only  six  of  every  100  Ameri- 
can workers  are  engaged  in  acriculture. 
The  94  others  jirovide  the  i^oods  and 
services  of  modern  living — manufactur- 
ing cars,  TV  sets,  and  washiiiL'  machines, 
i-unning  banks,  selling  insurance,  build- 
ing homes,  fixing  telephones,  woi-kmg  in 
iiospitals  and  hotels,  and  rendering  other 
services,  including  our  national  defense 
and  international  responsibilities. 

Thirty  \ears  aeo.  one  jjerson  on  the 
fann  supplied  the  food  and  fiber  for  10 
others.  By  1960.  this  had  increased  to 
one  person  on  the  fann  for  26  others. 
Today,  one  farm  producer  feeds  and 
clothes  about  40  per.sons. 

On  the  world's  mo.st  efficient  farms. 
output  per  man-hour  has  been  increas- 
ing some  6  percent  per  year — more  than 
twice  the  rate  in  industi-y.  If  farmers  to- 
day u.sed  1940  methods  u\  producing 
crops,  it  would  cost  an  extra  815  billion 
a  year  to  produce  food  and  fiber  lor  the 
Nation.  This  extra  cost  would  be  passed 
on  to  consumers,  adding  more  than  S6  a 
week  to  each  family's  f'Xjd  bill. 

It  now  takes  .so  lew  of  us  to  i^roduce 
the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the 
rest  ot  us.  that  the  rest  of  us  can  provide 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
known  lor  all  of  us. 

One  unfortunate  con.sequence  of  this 
development,  however,  is  that  the  voice 
of  American  agriculture  has  grown 
weaker  in  the  legislatures  and  other 
forums  of  the  Nation.  Today,  only  47  of 
the  435  districts  represented  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  ha\'c  as  many  ns  20  percent  of 
their  people  on  farms.  The  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  therefore,  rep- 
resent constituencies  with  little  or  no 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture and  only  a  vague  realization  of 
the  importance  of  this  segment  of  our 
economy  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
(•ntire  Nation. 

f'ARM    I.S'COME.    I.VVESTMENT.    A.ND    RISK 

To  maintain  this  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, v.'ith  little  or  no  increase  in  t.irm  in- 
come, and  with  liigher  and  hither  costs 
for  what  the  farmer  must  buy,  increa.sed 
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agricultural  productivity  has  been  an  ab- 
solute neces,>^ity  Thi.s  ha.s  come  at  the 
cost  of  much  (greater  investment  per 
farm  and  a  tremendou.s  increase  m  rl.sk 

The  increased  u.se  of  :iuichiner>-  and 
equipment  ha.s  made  it  nece.s.saiT  to  ex- 
pand tile  size  ol  farmlnt;  unites,  at  a  hi«h 
cost  t<)  the  producer  I'he  small  lamily- 
s:/.e  ranu  is  tjradually  disappearing, 
lamely  because  it  cannot  supixirt  iili?h- 
cost  machinery.  supplie.>.  <ind  labor  The 
number  of  farm  unit.s  has  decreased  from 
6  4  million  m  1940  to  le.ss  than  half  this 
number  m  1967  The  .■American  consum- 
er txiday  is  almo.st  entirely  dependent  on 
the  commercial  farm  for  his  abundant 
supply  of  inexpensive  food  and  fiber 

EtTortd  to  limit  payments  to  larser 
farmers  would  have  the  ultimate  effect 
of  breakinii  up  larger  farms  into  smaller, 
uneconomical  units  such  as  now  exist  in 
many  of  the  food-deficient  countries  of 
the  world.  This  would  be  about  as  un- 
sound, so  far  as  feedini?  thi.s  Nation  is 
concerned,  as  to  require  the  building  of 
automobiles  by  hand  or  to  restrict  the 
number  of  employees  of  a  commercial  or- 
gaiu/.ati6u  to  a  certain  level  by  limiting 
salary  levels,  includint;  costs  created  by 
m minium -waee  contracts. 

Tl.e  averatie  investment  necessary  to 
farm  has  increased  by  over  1.000  percent 
in  the  past  JT  year",  from  6.ir>8  in  1940  to 
S42.465  in  1960.  $67.J59  in  1966.  and  S7;j.- 
r_'0  m  1967  As  a  result  net  return  on  the 
farmers  investment  has  decreased 
through  the  years,  from  8  percent  in  1957 
to  a  low  point  of  about  6  percent  today. 

This  decrea.sing  return  on  farm  inve.st- 
ment  has  steadily  increased  the  farmer's 
risk  thiouKh  the  years.  Half  a  century 
ai;o  a  farm  could  survive  as  many  as 
.seven  crop  failures  in  a  row.  With  the 
tremendous  financial  risks  involved  to- 
day the  loss  of  a  simile  year's  crop  could 
result  m  bankruptcy  for  many  farmers 
with  large  investments. 

While  farm  assets  have  increased  from 
S18.T  8  billion  m  1957  to  S::81  2  billion  In 
1967.  farm  debt  has  increased  even 
taster— from  520.4  billion  in  1957  to  S49  9 
billion  in  1967.  Farm  debt  as  a  percent- 
age of  as>ets  has  increased  tiom  11  per- 
cent in  1957  to  17.7  percent  in  1967.  In- 
terest payments  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
farm  income  have  increased  from  2.9 
percent  in  1957  to  5.6  percent  in  1967. 

Despite  increased  gross  income,  the 
levels  of  net  laiin  income  loe  far  belund 
tiiose  of  nonfarm  families.  Even  tlioueh 
he  supplies  the  basic  necessities  lor  his 
city  cousins,  per  capita  income  of  the 
farmer  is  only  66  percent  of  nonfarm  in- 
come. Disposable  personal  income  of  oiu' 
noufaria  {wpulation  in  1966  was  over 
S2.G18  per  capita.  For  the  same  period, 
income  for  farm  families  was  only  SI. 731. 
ricnr  rniair   -.iumiion 

One  of  the  .serious  problems  facing  the 
farmer  today  is  the  tiKht  credit  situation 
and  the  rising  interest  costs.  Demands 
for  all  types  of  credit,  both  public  and 
private,  are  far  in  excess  of  funds  avail- 
able. 

During  our  hearings  on  the  1969  budg- 
et, the  assistant  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  .\dministration  gave  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  growing  credit  needs 
oi  American  agricultme: 

.^mouats  of  credit  used  bj  farmers  have 


Increased  steadily  during  the  hist  decade  In- 
creases in  credit  needs  have  resulted  in  part 
from  the  rise  in  land  prices  and  from  higher 
costs  paid  lor  hired  labor,  .naterlals.  and 
equipment  .'Vs  ngrlcvUture  becomes  more 
i.-ommerclallzed,  credit  Is  used  increnstngly  by 
farmers  to  acquire  control  of  the  large  quan- 
tities of  resources  necessary  for  success  In 
modem  farnilng.  To  achieve  etHclency  and  to 
earn  adequate  incomes,  commercial  farmers 
have  expanded  llieir  operations.  The  average 
farm  now  has  :t7l)  acres  as  compared  with 
:100  acres  m  I960  and  210  acres  In  1950.  Most 
of  the  farm  output,  moreover,  comes  from 
about  1  million  commercial  farms  that  ac- 
count for  B6  percent  of  the  production.  To 
continue  to  operate  efficiently,  these  farmers 
need  to  use  large  amounts  of  capital  and 
credit. 

Farmers'  needs  for  credit  increased  during 
1967  and  the  volimie  of  cretUt  u.sed  by  agrl- 
i  ulture  moved  up  !.o  a  new  record.  Avall- 
■ibihty  of  iTWllt  to  uRru-ulture.  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  restricted  by  high  interest  rates 
,ind  tight  money  conditions  which  came  into 
being  during  1966  and  continued  through 
l!)67  As  a  result  of  restrictions  nn  the  avall- 
.iblllty  of  credit,  many  farmers  were  not  able 
to  obuiln  all  Hi  the  loan  funds  they  needed. 
Hie  rati-  of  m.-rease  m  tlie  amount  ol  credit 
used  (jy  uk'.-U  ulture  was  smaller  than  In  other 
recent  years. 

For  the  lending  programs  of  the  farm 
credit  system,  the  assistant  to  the  Gov- 
ernor gave  the  following  summar>'; 

0:i  June  ;10.  1967.  the  Farm  Credit  banks 
and  .issoclatlon.s  held  a  net  touil  of  «104 
billion  in  outstanding  loans  to  itgrlculture  as 
(  ompared  with  59.1  billion  a  year  earlier.  The 
Pf^eral  land  banks  held  $5  3  billion  of  farm 
ixiortgd^e  loans.  On  the  s.ame  date  the  pro- 
ductlou  iredlt  associations  held  $3.6  billion 
of  short  .-vncl  intermcdlate-term  loans  to 
larrners  The  bank.i  fur  c-ooperatlves  had  *1  3 
billion  in  loans  outstanding  to  farmers  sup- 
ply, service,  and  marketing  coofjeratlves. 

LOANS    t)urSTH';DINa    fO    AGRICULtURt    HUD    BY    THE 
FARM  CREDIT  BANKS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

|ln  millions  ol  rioll.iri| 


jsxKMlionj 


As  ol  lune  ji) 
196S      1960      1966        1967 


Federal  Ijml  Wflks 1,108  2,487  4.725  5.304 

Pio>)uclion  cte<)il  jssoculwiis..       804  1.670  3.146  3,651 

Banks  lor  coowralives. .                 317  S51  1.105  1.296 
Federal  iiitcrmeoute  credit 

banks. 355  1.69?  3.066  3.544 

ToUl 3.384    6,406  12.042    13.795 

Dsduct:  FICB  tr«dit  la  oltMt 
larm  credit  banks  and 
associations 779    1.594    2.897      3.359 

Net  tow  loans... „  2.606    4,812    9.14S    10.436 

Demands  for  loans  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  have  far  exceeded- 
the  funds  available  for  the  various  pur- 
poses. -As  of  July  1.  1967,  a  total  of  564 
million  was  available  for  emergency 
loans.  Thug  amount  was  exhausted  early 
in  Fcbruaiy  1968.  The  reserve  balance 
of  S22  million  m  the  emergency  credit 
revolMng  iimd  was  released  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  .shortly  thereafter. 
This  additional  loan  authority  was  gone 
uithin  a  tew  weeks  Loan  dockets  for 
1.407  loans  totaling  S7.5  million  were 
unproccs>sed  as  of  early  April  1968,  and 
estimates  arc  that  applications  for  an- 
other S22  million  of  emergency  loan 
credit  will  be  received  during  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  .situation  is  much  the  .same  for 
operating  loans.  According  to  testimony 
from  USD.A  officials,  as  of  early  March 


1968,  an  cstimat^'d  S81  million  uf  un- 
paid operatirik;  loans  of  a  hardship  char- 
acter were  on  hand  In  addition,  the 
heavy  credit  needs  oi  the  .spring  plantini; 
sea.son  are  still  ahead.  Despite  this  situa- 
tion, the  executive  brancli  continues  to 
freeze  S25  million  of  operating  loan  funds 
provided  by  Congre.ss  lur  h.scal  year  1968 

In  disciissiiik'  the  availability  of  iirl- 
vate  ciedir  lor  agricultural  inirposes.  the 
.A(!mniistratt)r  of  Farmers  Hnnir  Arimin- 
istr.it ion  stated 

The  American  Bankers  .^ssoclatlon  rele.isert 
a  report,  I  believe  it  was  they  who  relen.sed 
.1  report.  Just  the  other  day.  showing  that 
the  number  of  so-called  agricultural  Ixinks 
who  had  reached  the  jxisltion  of  the  ratio  of 
loans  to  deposits  of  26  percent,  which  Is  nor- 
mally con.sldered  a  loaned  up  position,  had 
increased  Irom  26  percent  to  47  percent  last 
year. 

Actually,  some  of  those  banks  had  ratios 
up  to  70  percent  which  is  considered  a  rather 
hazardous  position  for  country  banks 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  the  normal 
conventional  i>ources  of  credit  are  iiut  avail- 
able regardless  of  the  security  the  .ipplicant 
lias  to  offer. 

BOUNTrm.    SDPn.IES   nv    INFXPFrNsrVE   FOOD 

Despite  these  and  other  dilTiculties. 
.American  agriculture  continues  to  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  nation.il  wel- 
fare through  the  production  of  bountiful 
supplies  of  higli-!(uality  and  low-cost 
foods  for  the  Nation's  consumers  Fuod 
is  one  of  today's  best  bargains 

Tills  is  apparent  at  the  supermarkets 
where  city  consumers  can  choo.se  Irom 
thousands  of  safe,  wholesome,  and  de- 
licious food.s — products  of  the  farms  of 
our  50  States.  Using  less  than  18  percent 
of  their  income.  American  consumers  can 
select  foods  with  a  knowledae  of  nutri- 
tion and  balanced  diets  that  makes  this 
a  nation  of  healthy  and  well-frd  people. 
Many  people  in  the  world  spend  half  or 
more  i.>f  their  available  income  on  food 
In  underdeveloped  areas  people  spend 
most  of  their  time  grubbing  a  living  from 
the  earth. 

In  1929,  23.4  percent  of  consumer  in- 
come in  the  United  States  went  for  food 
This  dccrea.sed  to  22.2  percent  m  1950, 
20  percent  in  1960.  and  17.7  jiercont  last 
year.  This  steady  decrease  has  occurred 
despite  the  increasing:  iwrtion  of  food 
costs  which  '-:o  for  marketins  and  related 
services.  If  the  1960  level  of  20  percent 
had  continued  through  1967,  US.  con- 
simiers  would  have  had  ^11  billion  less 
to  spend  for  the  products  of  mdustiT 
and  labor. 

Tills  contribution  to  the  national  econ- 
omy has  come  at  the  expen.se  of  the 
.American  farmer,  however.  Since  1951 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  fooci 
dollar  has  declined  from  49  to  38 
cents  in  1967  As  a  matter  of  tact,  if 
farm  producers  were  to  receive  nothinr,' 
for  their  raw  materials,  retail  prices 
would  probably  not  decline  si.enificantly 
It  shoiild  be  noted  that  in  1967  the  farm- 
er received  only  3.4  cents  from  a  22.2- 
ccnt  loaf  of  bread,  less  than  11  percent 
of  the  retail  price.  The  farmer's  share  of 
a  .S4.38  cotton  shirt  in  1967  was  only  22 
cents,  about  5  percent  of  the  retail  cost 

Recently.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Wilcox.  Di- 
recior.  .Agricultural  Economics.  USDA. 
described  the  situation  as  follows: 

The  figure  that  I  think  Is  remarkable  Is 
that  of   the  consumer's  disposable   income; 
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only  5  cents  out  of  the  dollar  goes  to  the 
farmer  for  the  fixxl  products  produced  on  the 
.American  farm.s. 

LABOR    AND    INDUSrRY'S    BEST    MARKET 

The  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation's 
economy  is  dei>endent  on  the  economic 
strength  of  each  seizment  thereof.  Time 
has  proved  that  labor  and  industry  can 
be  prosperous  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
aariouliural  economy  is  strong  and 
healthy. 

.A"ricullure  is  the  principal  source  of 
new  wealth.  It  is  the  main  provider  of 
basic  raw  materials  which  support  all 
.segments  of  busine.ss  and  industry.  Fle- 
liable  estimates  indicate  that  each  dollar 
of  wealth  taken  from  the  soil  generates 
S7  of  income  throu'.ihout  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

.Ai'riculniir  i-  lUr  l.u'U'st  industry.  Its 
as.sefs  exceed  iiiosc  of  any  of  the  next 
10  laruesi  nidiisi  ■•les  H  emii'loys  more 
workers  tluin  unv  ,a\\vv  ma,K)r  industry. 
It  employs  .>cven  ume^  the  number  of 
peoi^le  in  the  mmnv  industry.  23  times 
the  niimbe:'  ::i  ilu'  oil  arid  coal  industry, 
and  live  tunes  :iie  number  \n  the  auto- 
mobile mdustiy  In  andilion.  it  supports 
directly  another  lO  I'ercent  of  our  non- 
farm  poiuilat'.on  which  supplies  the 
farmer  with  l:is  needs  and  processes  and 
markets  his  ijroducts. 

Acricuiturc  is  one  (jf  the  ma.ior  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  labor  and  indus- 
try. It  spends  more  for  equipment  than 
any  of  the  other  hir.^e  nidustries.  Aeri- 
eulture  uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  is 
used  for  a  year's  output  of  inissoneer 
cars  It  u.ses  more  iieiroleum  products 
than  any  other  industry  m  the  country. 
It  u.ses  more  rublM'r  t  ach  year  than  is  re- 
quired to  produce  tires  for  6  million  auto- 
mobiles Its  inventory  of  machinery  and 
equipment  exceeds  the  a.ssets  of  the  steel 
industry  and  is  five  times  that  of  the 
.lUiomobile  industry. 

Since  I9.'il.  despite  Government  farm 
in"os.'rams  iiidustry  and  labor's  take  of 
the  consumer'.'-  food  dollar  lias  increa.sed 
from  51  to  G2  cents.  This  increase 
of  21.5  t)ercent  by  industry  and  labor  has 
been  pas.sed  on  to  the  consumer  as  part 
of  the  retail  price,  .At  the  .same  time,  cor- 
porate orohts  iifliir  taxes  have  increased 
from  S19  6  billion  m  1952  to  S28  5  billion 
in  1959.  and  .-49  3  IMllion  in  1966.  That. 


too.  :s  passed  o'\ 
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Iirice  to  the  con.sumer.  which,  accounts 
for  the  incrcasinii  cost  of  food  nnd  food 
'products  to  con.sumers.  despite  the  farm- 
er's dcclininL'  share  of  the  retail  price. 

GOVFRNMrNT    f  OSTS    i  F    VARIOUS    LAWS 

It  Will  be  loealied  that  over  lialf  .:'f  the 
Mnds  expended  by  the  Deuartment  liave 
oirect  benelits  to  nontarm  people.  An 
analysis  included  on  pntze  :?95  of  i)art  I 
of  this  year's  hearinps  shows  that  on!y 
-2.2  billion  of  a  total  of  5  8  billion  m 
::h37  was  expended  >  n  ;;roarams  with 
bene:its  i;nmarily  1 3r  the  farmer. 

An  analysis  prep.a-cd  by  the  committee 
last  year  .-hows  t'nat  .he  payments  to 
agriculture  for  price-support  programs 
are  relatively  smaii  v.hen  compared  to 
mineral  depletion  allowances,  business 
reconversion  iiayments.  and  .-unis  ijaid 
out  of  the  I'edcral  Treasury  to  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  The  table  which 
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was  included  in  last  year's  report  is  of  in- 
terest here: 

Program  MUlums 

1.  Losses    under    price-support    pro- 

gram 

Basics    S16.f;90 

Nonbasics li.  804 

Total 

2.  Feder.tl  jjrotjranis  lor — 

Mall    .'-ubsidies      - 

Subsidies  to  maritime  organlza- 

tk)ns    ..       --    -- 

.Subsidies  to  :arlines 

linsmes.s  reconversion  payments 
( including  tax  anifjrtizatlonl . 
Mineral   depletion  .illowancts 

3.  Federal  iiuesUlient  in- 

ForKi     and     liber     (CCC    liui-ii- 

torles  I     _- 
National  .stockpile  n!  iiiaterlal.  . 

4.  Pavment.s  to  I.i.bor  under  \arious 

lax'.s     -    (•) 

•  The  e.xlra  jiay  which  goes  to  labor  as  a 
result  of  laws  prr,vKiinf  lor  niininunn  wa^-es 
and  the  right  nl  bargain  and  is  reitected  m 
increased  ret.iil  i)ru<s  i.s  not  identiliable  and 
the  Commiliee  has  been  laiable  to  obtain  an\ 
lirm  estimate  as  to  .such  amount. 

'  From  bepinninir  of  prour.ini  to  1960 

-1946  to  19fJ5  subsidies  to  2d-.  3;!-,  .ou! 
4th-class  mail, 

■'1938  to  1967  c'.iistnu  tion  .oid  c 'jn-ra  '  nu' 
subsidies. 

'  1938  to  1967. 
.Status  as  of  1962, 

■'.Since  1925. 

■  .As  of  .Tune  30,  KlCn 

In  reviewint^  these  (mui-es.  it  sliould  be 
noted  that  the  amounts  .-^nown  for  ami- 
culture  do  not  include  Federal  a.ssistance 
to  nonfarm  consumers  throu'^h  .such 
programs  as  the  sijecial  milk,  scliool 
lunch,  f(X)d  stamp,  and  (jiiier  lood  dis- 
tribution i^roLirams.  Nor  do  they  include 
funds  for  meat  and  iniultry  inspection 
and  other  lood  inspection  programs 
which,  in  reality,  also  represent  consum- 
er benefits.  For  li.scal  year  1968  the  funds 
for  these  programs  totaled  S936  5  million. 

CHIEF    1;ARNER    of    biil.I.AR    KXCHANGK 

One  of  the  important  contributions  e'f 
American  a!.!ricultuiv  to  the  national 
economy  is  its  contribution  ;o  our  bal- 
ance of  ixayments  abroad. 

Total  agricultural  exports  inciea.';ed 
from  $4.5  billion  in  1960  to  .S6.8  billion 
in  1967.  Exports  for  dollars  rose  :roin 
$3.2  billion  to  S5.4  billion  durmp  this  i!e- 
riod.  Durint'  the  calendar  year  1967.  a£;ri- 
cultural  exports  for  dollars  exceeded 
agricultural  imports  by  $585  inillion. 
This  more  than  olT.set  ;hc  trade  fleflcit 
for  commercial  trade  of  S400  million  in 
1967. 

From  1961  through  1967.  agricultural 
exports  contributed  over  S32  billion  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  Even  thouuh 
only  22  percent  of  total  exports  are  aari- 
cultural  commoditie.s,  they  account  for 
over  50  pci'ccnt  tf  (jur  favorable  trade 
balance 

Accordiii'..^  to  tiie  present  Sccrctaiy  of 
the  Treasury,  were  il  not  for  increasing 
U.S.  agricultural  export  sales,  our  bal- 
ance-of-paymonts  deficit  ^^■ou!d  !}t:  much 
:^reater  than  i'.  is. 

The  eflicicncy  and  productivity  of  U..S. 
agriculture  has  made  this  country  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  food  to  the 
many  nations  of  the  world.  In  recent 
years  the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 


modities has  increased  to  the  point  where 
lirotiuclion  Irom  one  out  of  each  four 
acres  is  sold  abroad.  In  addition  to  suji- 
plyinn  much  needed  loreisin  exchant-'e, 
this  has  contributed  to  the  tiomestic 
economy  by  ijrovidint'  about  1  million 
jobs  111  lields  related  lu  a(-'riculture — 
stcn'aue.  sliiiipin".  (Xjioit,  et  cetera. 

I'RODeciMN     AND    IXPiiKT    PuIK'IKS 

In  this  connection,  it  is  tssential  that 
v.-e  adoiH  iind  follow  sound  natioiiiil  jiol- 
leies  which  \\ill  enable  .Ameiidin  a.L'ricul- 
ture  t")  eonimue  to  make  it.-  important 
eonlribntions  at  home  and  abroad  .Such 
policies  mu^t  pro\'ide  tor  'lie  iJroduct:on 
of  adequate  supplies  of  auriculiural  jirod- 
ucts  and  the  encouraaemenl  of  sales 
of  these  commodities  m  world  mai'kets 
uii  a  comiieli;  ive  basis. 

The  charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Coriioration  [irovides.  and  always  lias 
provid' (i  Uiv  .-nle  ..l  all  Corpoi  ation- 
owned  e(jmiiie>diiii's  m  world  trade  at 
comiietitive  piiei  >-  I'ei  llie  past  15  year.^ 
or  inni-e  this  eomiiiii  ti^e  lias  done  every- 
thiiv.'  imssibie  III  eiicourape  and  iiqun-e 
(  xpoitat  .iin  a.nd  nas  eontinued  to  insist 
•liat  .-iieh  er,nnnodiiies  b'-  oflered  {(jii- 
tiniioiisly  i!"i  wo:  Id  markets  on  a  comiieti- 
t.ve  basis.  Durine  those  >ears  when  US 
eomri^odities  were  kem  compi  titive.  ex- 
jjoit  s.iles  increased  substantially. 

For  cotton,  lor  example,  the  basic  law  — 
section  302  of  the  AL'ricultural  .Act  of 
1950  '  7  US  C.  1853  >  — requn-es  the  .Secie- 
tary  of  AaricuUuie  to  dekrrnine  and  an- 
nounce iju;'  "liiir  historical  share"  of 
world  markets  and  to  .ell  comiictitively 
so  as  to  meet  this  share  of  the  market 
each  year.  However,  despite  this  conL're--- 
sional  action,  the  Deiiartment  has  tailed 
in  nearly  every  year  since  195()  to  attain 
the  level  of  exijorl  .sales  determined  to  be 
our  fair  historical  share.  Fi'jures  included 
on  page  391  of  lian  I  of  our  1969  liear- 
inps  .show  the  situation: 
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Information  developed  by  t!ie  commit- 
tee indicat'vs  that  we  will  lo.se  many  mil- 
Lons  of  dollars  of  valuable  lorL-i;:'n  ex- 
change dui.iiir  the  3  marketing  years 
19fi6-t37  ihroucrh  19R8-«i;).  unless  we  at- 
tain the  export  '-oals  lor  cotton  an- 
nounced on  March  9,  19HH  Tliis  informa- 
tion ,-hows  that  aiinouiued  i^oals  of  6 
million  bales  per  year  would  inoduce  an 
estimated  export  income  ol  .s.l.,')73.5  mil- 
lion, whereas  actual  exports  t'f  4,7  million 
bales  m  1966-67,  and  estimated  exi:)orts 
of  3.8  million  in  1967-68  and  4  million 
in  1968-119.  will  earn  approximately 
Sl.009,7  million.  This  will  fall  $563,8  mil- 
lion short  of  full  potential  export  earn- 
in  i.,-,. 
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At  present,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  df^llnini;  cotttm  exports  is  the  de- 
pleted stixrks  of  K(H)d  quality  cotton  in 
the  warehoases  of  the  United  States. 
While  this  is  due  partially  to  poor  crop 
conditions,  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
IS  the  Taulty  policy  of  unduly  restrlctin« 
the  production  of  cotton  in  the  past  few 
years  This  has  not  only  red.ic»>d  current 
Income  It)  a«rlculture  and  other  seijments 
of  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  has  also  resulted  in  lon':-rani<e  damage 
by  encouraKlnt;  foreiwn  countries  to  ex- 
pand their  cotton  production  potential 

ri  MNiiMro    loss     T'l     NATION 

It  Is  difBcult  to  evaluate  the  actual  ef- 
fect on  the  Nation's  economy  of  such 
production  restrictions  Preliminary  data 
indicate  that  tfu-  l:>67  c:op  if  cotton  wa.s 
about  7  4  million  bales  down  2  million 
bales  from  the  1966  crop  and  the  smallest 
since  1895  At  a  rousih  value  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  $150  per  bale  to  the  farmer  this 
could  mean  a  loss  In  1  year  of  $300  mil- 
lion of  income  to  the  cotton  producers 
of  the  Nation  The  loss  of  this  purchas- 
ing power  afTects  not  only  thi>se  who  de- 
pend directly  on  farmint;  for  a  liveli- 
hood, biif  also  those  en^iaized  In  related 
businesses  such  as  storage  transpwrta- 
tion.  banlcing.  merchandisin:^  industrial 
production,  and  similar  activities  par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller  communities  On 
the  basis  that  each  dollar  of  a«<ncul- 
tural  production  creates  $7  of  activity 
throughout  the  economy,  this  represents 
a  total  loss  of  around  $2  billion  to  the 
Nation 

Some  years  ago.  an  effort  was  made  to 
evaluate  the  efTect  on  the  national  econ- 
omy of  the  faulty  policy  of  holdint;  com- 
modities "ff  %orId  market^?  with  result - 
Int;  acreaiie  reductions 

In  June  1956.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated 

To  the  extent  farm  pnxlucflon  Is  needlessly 
■•':'  'ificlc  .ind  -estrictecl  m  order  t-i  mountain 
iiti:i.>rmiil  price* — farmers  teiici  fo  Uestmy  "r 
Af  iKeri  the  C'^.nsumer  demand  md  natlonul 
pr  >3penty  on  which  their  own  prosperity  de- 
pend.s  L'rider  present  Uws.  the  huge  pileup 
"f  surplus  farm  producT.s  ni.iv  force  cut«  in 
;icrea(ce  allitments  for  the  nejt  vear  of  more 
than  30  million  acres  It  will  reduce  emplov- 
nient  ill  the  wav  from  laborers  in  the  col- 
ton  .ind  wheat  fields  m  back  Into  the  towns 
and  cities  that  m.ilte  md.  *ei;  farm  ma- 
chinery fertilizer  chemicals  ijas  and  oil.  and 
-ill  the  other  supplies  and  services  that  \re 
required  to  keep  firms  In  full  production. 

Further  evidence  of  our  national  loss, 
due  to  the  then  existing  policies  of  not 
pr>xluctn«  and  selling  these  farm  com- 
tnodiries.  is  found  in  a  .statement  released 
by  CARE  in  1956.  which  reads  as  follows 

.\ii;'.rcl;ni:  to  the  nafion.i:  nd'.  i.sorv  com- 
mittee for  C.VRE,  competed  ot  iuch  men  as 
Hearv  A  Bullu  Genera!  MHU'  .hairman  of 
■he  b<><trd.  Rov  C  Inger^oll  president  of 
Borij- Warner;  Ward  Melville,  Melville  Shoe 
Corp.  H  J,  Hemz.  and  other*  eqvially  suc- 
cessful, such  policy  co8ta  the  tJnited  States 
»700  aOO  a  day  for  storage,  deprives  American 
railroads  of  trajisporiatioa  equal  to  100 
transcontinental  freight  trains  each  day  for 
a  year,  deprives  American  shipping  uf  the 
equivalent  of  the  dispatch  of  IQ  oceangoing 
freighters  every  day  for  a  year,  not  to  men- 
tion the  loss  of  labor  and. the  eifect  on  agri- 
culture Itself,  being  cut  bacis  now  to  absorb 
-urplus  comtnodltlea. 

While  mole  recent  data  on  tlus  point 
IS  not  .ivuilable.  these  statements  give 
some  Indication  of  the  potential  loss  to 


the  Nation — even  today— from  policies 
which  reduce  production  by  encouruKiny 
farmers  not  to  farm,  and  which  curtail 
exports  through  failure  t.;  remain  com- 
petitive in  world  markeUs 

They  clearly  demorvstrate  the  need  to 
establLsJi,  and  vigorously  pursue  policies 
which  permit  American  agriculture  to 
produce  what  is  nt^ded  at  liome  and 
abroad,  and  which  let  coiLsuiners 
throughout  the  world  know  that  we  have 
commodities  available  for  export  at  com- 
petitive prices 

Such  policies  not  only  support  a 
healthy  agricultural  economy  m  the 
United  States,  but  help  to  strengthen  the 
financial  position  of  this  country,  both  in 
domestic  and  international  markets 
Further,  they  enable  this  country  to  be  a 
constant  and  dependable  supplier  of  food 
and  fiber  to  the  needy  populations  of  the 
world.  b6th  for  economic  and  humani- 
tarian reasons 

Holding  agricultural  production  down 
to  a  point  of  scarcity  could  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  national  interest  Drought, 
pesulence.  or  a  major  international 
emergency  could  cau.se  many  people  m 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world 
to  go  hungry,  even  though  it  might  bring 
higher  prices  to  the  producer  .Al.so.  such 
a  policy  would  tend  to  encounigp  foreign 
countries  to  further  increase  their  output 
a^  ha.s  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  by 
pa.st  reports  of  expanded  foreign  produc- 
tion to  offset  U  S    reductions 

It  Us  to  be  noted  that,  unless  produc- 
tion levels  are  maintained,  additional 
faitn  units  will  of  nece.ssity  go  out  of 
production,  with  increased  luiemploy- 
inent  p<oblem.s  In  the  cities  ius  more  rural 
people  move  to  town  How  to  keep  ade- 
quate reserves  to  meet  all  domestic  and 
export  needs,  plus  a  reserve  lor  pixssible 
defense  needs,  without  depressing  market 
prices  IS  one  of  the  problems  facing  the 
country  today  It  Is  the  belief  of  many 
members  of  this  committee  that  such  re- 
serves should  be  insulated  Horn  the  mar- 
ket and  charged  up  to  consumer  security 

CHIEF     BILWARK     AtlAINST     WORLD     HONGER 

This  country,  in  addition  to  providing 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  wholesome 
and  delicious  fixid  at  the  lowest  cost  ever 
known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
has  fed  substantial  numbers  of  hungry 
people  throughout  the  world.  These  facts 
have  been  onv  ot  our  :irealest  .strengths 
in  meeting  domestic  needs  and  in  dealing 
with  world  problems. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
conflict,  prcjbably  the  foremost  problem 
of  the  world  today  is  hunger  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  world's  3  billion  peo- 
ple suffer  from  malnutrition.  In  recent 
weeks  reports  have  been  published  that 
malnutrition  exists  to  a  ureat  extent  in 
the  United  States,  much  of  which,  ap- 
parently, does  not  come  from  lack  of 
available  foods  The  World  Food  Con- 
gress was  told  a  few  years  ago  that 
around  10.000  persons  die  every  day  from 
starvation. 

India  has  had  a  continuous  food  crisis 
through  the  years.  That  vast  subconti- 
nent has  a  year-round  hunger  problem: 
so  do  many  other  areas  m  the  world.  The 
present  outlook  is  that  hunger  will  grow 
more  and  more  intense  with  the  passage 
of  time,  unless  higher  yielding  strains 
can  provide  more  adequate  food  produc- 


tion The  world's  population  increase  is 
almost  unbelievable  Each  year,  births 
exceed  deaths  by  almost  60  million. 

This  alarming  population  expansion 
can  be  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  the  population  of  the  world, 
which  reached  the  Ihst  billion  by  the 
year  1830  took  only  100  years— 1830  to 
1930-  to  reach  2  billion,  and  only  30 
more  years — 1930  to  1960— to  reach  3 
billion  Short  of  a  major  catastrophe,  it 
is  expected  to  exceed  6  billion  people  bv 
the  turn  of  the  century  The  population 
growth  in  the  United  States  has  kept 
pace  with  this  worldwide  txipulation  ex- 
plosion, increasing  from  13  million  in 
1830  to  rJ3  million  in  1930.  179  million 
in  1960.  and  in  excess  of  200  million  to- 
day It  IS  expected  to  exceed  300  million 
by  the  year  2000 

Tlie  failure  of  Communist  agriculture, 
a  failure  which  is  chronic  and  deep- 
seated,  has  tremendous  implications  to 
the  hundreds  of  millions  constantly 
plagued  by  hunger  The  Communist  in- 
ability to  produce  efliciently  and  abun- 
dantly IS  due  in  large  part  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  and  well-directed  research,  re- 
source conservation,  and  related  agricul- 
tural programs,  under  a  system  which 
has  tied  the  hands  of  Soviet  agricultural 
producers. 

Prnl-IC    I_*W     480     CROGRAM 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program  in  July  1954.  and  through 
December  1967.  commodities  valued  at 
nearly  Sll  billion  have  been  shipped  to 
.some  50  difTerent  countries  under  title  I 
foreign  currency  .sales.  In  addition,  .some 
S748  million  of  commodities  have  been 
shipped  to  21  foreign  countries  under 
the  title  I  long-term  credit  sales  pro- 
gram 

Since  1954.  title  II  food  donations  have 
totaled  S907  million  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  20  million  people  in  foreign 
lands  have  received  these  i;ifts  of  food 
from  the  United  States  In  addition, 
large  quantities  of  food  have  been  given 
to  needy  persons  abroad  through  such 
nonprofit  voluntary  relief  agencies  as 
CARE.  Catholic  Relief  Senice.  Church 
World  Service.  UNICEF.  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  similar  organizations. 
Tliese  agencies  have  distributed  com- 
modities wonh  over  S2.1  billion  to  over 
67  million  people  in  the  varioas  food- 
deficient  ai-eas  of  the  world  during  the 
pa.st  14  years. 

Under  todays  conditions,  however, 
with  a  desperate  need  for  additional  for- 
eign exchaiv-ie  from  .>ales  for  dollars. 
and  with  increasing  financial  pressures 
here  at  home,  expenditures  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program  can  no  longer 
be  justified  at  previous  levels.  This  is 
paiticularly  tme  when  such  expendi- 
tures are  proposed  for  the  coming  year 
at  the  expense  of  pro.grams  needed  to 
preser\e  our  own  resources. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  re- 
duced the  Public  Liiw  480  appropriations 
in  the  bill  w  approxunately  one-third  of 
the  1969  budget  request.  Even  '.vith  this 
cut.  the  program  will  have  a  total  of 
nearly  SI  2  billion  available  next  year, 
including  an  expected  carn'over  of 
S530.257.000.  i-eceipts  from  .sales  of  for- 
eign currencies  of  an  estimated  S342.- 
600.000.  and  S300  million  of  new  money 
in  this  bill. 
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It  IS  the  belief  of  the  committee  that, 
with  the  present  supply  situation,  this 
action  .should  not  seriously  aflect  1969 
operations  However,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  of  which  the  committee 
takes  note:  First,  these  commodities  are 
made  available  to  the  governments  with- 
out dollar  payments  in  exchange.  They 
are  then  usually  .sold  to  the  iieople  of 
.such  country  as  any  other  commodity: 
.second,  by  agreement  our  country  has 
control  over  the  use  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  the  recipient  oounti-y,  which 
involves  us  to  a  great  degree  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  such  country;  third, 
the  matter  of  dollar  balances  and  for- 
eii:n  exchange  has  .somewhat  reversed 
it.self — now  it  is  our  Nation  which  has 
the  problems  with  an  unbalanced  budget 
and  lack  of  foreign  exchange:  fourth, 
480  sales  do  nothing  to  earn  dollars — 
one  of  our  greatest  needs — and  practi- 
cally nothing  to  create  markets;  fifth, 
.sales  throuyh  normal  channels  at  com- 
l>etitive  prices  would  tend  to  build  up  a 
consistent  market  which  480  sales  do 
not  Friend.ship  between  nations  and 
i>eoples  usually  follow  mutually  benefi- 
cial tnide.  Present  world  conditions  seem 
to  prove  that  .seldom  do  lasting  friend- 
ships follow  where  one  is  the  giver,  the 
other  the  recipient,  particularly  where 
the  giver  requires  as  a  condition  com- 
mitments as  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  recipient  nation. 

Tins  committt^  believes  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  our  international 
affairs  where  our  primary  attention 
must  be  Miven  to  the  support  of  efforts 
of  the  food-deficient  countries  to  de- 
\elop  their  own  agricultural  resources  so 
.ts  to  be  able  to  carry  a  larger  share  of 
the  re.sponsibilitv  for  feeding  their  own 
iMxiple.  Tliis  situation  was  well  stated 
recently  by  an  official  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment at  a  symixi.sium  on  world  food 
problems  when  he  said:  -In  India,  Pub- 
lic Law  480  has  dulled  our  zest  for  food 
iiroduction.  " 

ACRirVITrRE       PROTECTOR  OF  UVR  HEALTH 

American  agriculture  has  made  and  is 
:naking  many  contributions  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  people  in  this  and 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

American  consumers  enjoy  the  great- 
est variety  and  the  finest  quality  of  food 
available  anywhere  in  the  world.  Pur- 
•her.  such  food  is  the  most  wholesome 
and  healthful  in  the  world.  People  in 
most  other  coimtries  not  only  spend 
more  of  their  income  for  food  than  we 
do — in  most  cases,  they  get  much  less 
for  their  money  in  calones  and  nutri- 
tional balance.  Millions  of  people  in 
other  countries  cannot  afford  all  the  ani- 
mal [Jioteins  that  our  diet  includes.  And 
■\e  enjoy  fresh  \-egetables  and  fruits  the 
vear  round. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
contribution  to  consumer  diets  and  pub- 
lic health,  one  need  only  look  at  condi- 
tions in  certain  other  parts  of  the  world. 
For  example,  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
common  to  find  insect  larvae  in  the  fresh 
:ruit  placed  on  tables  in  the  best  hotels. 
The  average  consumer  in  America 
wouldn't  coi'.sider  buying  rusty,  scrubby, 
oitted  friut  .offered  :n  the  ijublic  markets 
of  that  area. 

In  Pakistan,  .severe  locust,  caterpillar 
and  cricket  infestations  have  ruined  and 


contaminated  crops,  w-ith  di.sease  and 
starvation  the  ultimate  result.  It  is  vir- 
tually impcssible  to  protect  supplies  of 
grain  in  storage  in  India  from  ravage 
and  adulteration  by  weevils,  bran  beetles. 
and  the  world's  worst  pest  of  stored 
grain — the  khapra  beetle,  which  is  now 
a  threat  in  the  United  Slates 

Stored-grain  pests  are  .so  bad  in  tropi- 
cal areas  of  the  world  that  the  race  to 
eat  the  grain  before  in.sects  devour  it 
results  in  frequent  periods  of  starvation 
The  people  compete  with  the  ijests  for 
survival.  Tlieir  low  standard  of  living 
thus  becomes  understandable. 

The  distribution  of  cattle  in  Africa  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  i^iesence  or 
absence  of  the  tsetse  fly.  This  is  a  major 
reason  why  an  African  child,  once 
weaned,  may  never  again  taste  milk.  The 
cattle  tick  and  the  human  warble  or 
torsalo  fly  cause  tremendous  lo.sses  to 
hides,  beef,  and  milk  ijroduction  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Mortality 
among  calves  may  be  as  high  as  70  i^er- 
cent  in  some  of  the  mo.st  heavily  infested 
areas. 

The  following  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  relate  in  varying 
degrees  to  the  protection  of  human 
health  in  the  United  States 

Meat  and  poultry  inspection  lor  whole- 
.someness. 

Nutrition  research. 

Research  and  control  activities  to  pro- 
tect foods  against  excessive  pesticides 
re.sidue. 

Research  on  salmonella,  aflatoxins, 
and  other  harmful  bacteria. 

Research  and  information  on  food 
preparation  to  protect  human  health, 
such  as  prevention  of  trichino.sis. 

Research  and  control  or  eradication 
activities  on  animal  di.sea.ses  which  are 
transmissible  to  man — tuberculosis,  bru- 
cellosis, tapeworms,  and  so  forth. 

Research  on  .storage  of  food  products 
to  maintain  wholesomene.ss,  as  well  as 
quality. 

Monitoring  of  .soil  and  water  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  has  been  contami- 
nation which  could  be  harmful  to  per- 
sons eating  food  crops  or  meat  or  milk 
from  animals  affected. 

Health    related    research    on    tobacco. 

Special  milk  program. 

School  lunch  program. 

School  breakfast  prouram 

Food  stamp  procram. 

Commodity  distribution  i^rocram. 

Pure  water  loans  and  urants. 

Sewer  systems  loans  and  grants. 

RESEARCH    <_  ONTRIBI-TIO.XS 

Agricultural  research  has  made  nu- 
merous contributions  to  human  health. 
Its  impact  extends  far  beyond  nur  farms 
to  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  work 
that  entomologists  did  ou  chcm.cal  com- 
jjoimds  led  to  many  advances,  including 
an  international  effort  to  control  mos- 
quitoes and  eliminate  malaria.  When 
Department  entomologists  developed  the 
aerosol  bomb,  they  had  in  mind  protect- 
ing GI's  from  insects.  Today,  the  aerosol 
is  used  to  dispense  some  270  products  to 
serve  and  protect  people  in  many  ways. 

Agricultural  research  scientists  de- 
veloped commercial  methods  of  making 
jjenicillin.  They  also  produced  dextran.  a 
blood  plasma  substitute,  a  starch  .sponge 
for  medical   and   surgical   use.   and   di- 


coumarol,  a  blood  thinner  of  great  medi- 
cal significance. 

Re.search  has  helped  us  not  onlv  to 
liroduce  and  market  our  abundant  sup- 
ply of  lood  but  al.so  to  make  better  u.se  of 
it  in  protectinij  our  health.  Nutritionists 
have  learned  much  about  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  lood  necessary  for  optimum 
growth  and  health.  Through  its  re.search 
in  the  field  of  human  nutrition,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  developing 
very  significant  information  on  the 
health  suspects  of  fats  in  our  diets,  lal 
metabolism,  and  cholesterol  in  the  blood. 
The.se  studies  benefit  millions  of  i>eople 
daily  all  over  the  world 

Animal  scientists  have  iniiiioved  ihe 
quality  and  efficiency  of  our  livestock 
and  poultiT  and  veterinarians  have  pro- 
tected iheir  health,  and  in  turn  human 
health.  Entomologists  have  developed 
new  approaches  to  pest  control.  In- 
crea-sed  research  attention  is  being  given 
to  contamination  of  Umd  products  by 
salmonella  and  other  food  poi.soning 
bacteria. 

According  to  US,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture exix-rts.  we  pre.sently  face  10,000 
destructive  insect  species  m  the  United 
States.  And  there  are  approximately 
:50,000  disea.ses  of  economic  importance 
to  man's  food  supply,  Al.so,  the  po.s.sibilitv 
of  invasion  by  unfamiliar  j>esls  and  dis- 
eases from  abroad  is  greater  todav  than 
ever  before  with  the  acceleration' m  in- 
ternational travel  as  well  as  the  more 
rapid  transportation  of  animals  and 
freight.  Furthermore,  increasing  concen- 
trations of  livestock  and  crops  intensify 
the  danger  that  invaders  will  spread 
quickly-^almost  explosively,  if  not  prop- 
erly controlled. 

DISEASE     AND     I'EST     ((..NIROL 

Nationwide  disease  control  and  eradi- 
cation programs  for  agriculture  are  con- 
ducted in  coopeiation  with  State  and 
local  agencies.  Laws  and  regulations  are 
administered  to  ;>revent  the  spread  of 
diseases  through  iiUenstale  .hipments  of 
livestock,  poultry,  and  other  products. 

Through  a  system  of  j>ort  inspection 
and  quarantines,  activities  are  conducted 
to  i^revent  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  in.sect  j>ests  and  animal  dis- 
ea.ses of  foreign  origin.  Determinations 
are  made  regarding  the  freedom  from 
di.sea.ses  of  animals,  i>oultiv,  animal  jirod- 
ucts,  lood  i)roducts,  and  related  materials 
pre.sented  for  importation  liom  loreiun 
countries. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  no- 
tices the  recent  change  of  jwlicv  an- 
nounced on  a  trial  ba.sis  for  handli:.-  the 
inspection  of  incoming  pas.senaers  from 
abroad.  While  this  projxisal  may  be  de- 
sirable to  attract  more  \isitors.  any  les- 
sening of  vigilance  at  our  borders  could 
be  very  costly  to  the  health  and  food 
supply  of  this  Nation.  Only  highlv 
trained  and  well  qualified  inspectors  can 
be  effective  rcpre.scntatives  of  the  I>- 
l^artment  of  Agriculture  and  all  the 
other  agencies  involvt  d. 

Intensive  campaigns  are  being  earned 
on  through  the  Nation  to  control  and 
eventually  eradicate  brucellosis,  bovine 
tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases  of  ani- 
mals which  are  also  a  threat  to  human 
health.  Sucii  efforts  are  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  extent  of  the  infection.  In  the 
ca.se  of  brucellosis,  for  example.  82  per- 
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cent  of  the  Nation  has  now  achieved  a 
modified  disea-se-free  status. 

nx'O    DISTRIBVTION    PROCR.»MS 

The  special  milk,  school  lunch,  food 
stamp,  and  other  food  di.^tribution  pro- 
Kram.^  of  th»'  IJepartmeiit  of  Agriculture 
play  a  .siKiuflcanl  part  in  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  consumers  of  all 
a«es 

The  special  milk  program  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  increasins  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  children  All  nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under, 
all  nonprofit  summer  camps  and  child- 
care  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children,  are  elitjiblc.  In  1967. 
milk  consumed  under  the  program,  based 
on  the  3,027  2  million  half  pints  reim- 
bursed, was  more  than  six  times  the 
quantity  in  19.5.5 — the  fust  year  of  the 
program.  The  volume  amounted  to  more 
than  2'_.  percent  of  the  total  nonfarm 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  This  was  m 
addition  to  milk  .served  through  the  reg- 
ular school  lunch  program  lunches 

The  school  lunch  program  improves 
the  healUi  and  w<-ll-ijeing  of  the  Na- 
ti.)u's  ciUUiren  by  providing  them  a  well- 
balanced  nutritious  lunch  at  school 
which  helps  to  supply  the  kind  and 
amount  of  foods  children  need,  and  by 
developmg  proper  and  nutntionally 
beneficial  food  habifo  which  will  con- 
tinue in  later  life.  Experience  indicates 
that  childien  who  cet  lunch  under  this 
program,  compared  with  those  who  do 
not,  show  more  rapid  gain  in  weight  and 
height,  better  attendance  records,  im- 
provement in  scholastic  standing,  better 
bihavio:-.  and  higher  resistance  to  colds 
.md  other  illnesses.  The  school  lunch 
program  furnished  over  3  1  billion  com- 
plete lunches  to  over  36  percent  of  the 
Nation's  50.50C.016  schoolchildren  In  the 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  food  ^ta^lp  ptx)i;ram  helps  to  im- 
prove the  diets  of  low -income  families 
by  tssiun'^  fi»d  coupons  of  higher  mone- 
tary value  than  the  cash  paid  by  the 
recipients.  The  cash  requirement — repre- 
.sentin'-:  the  family's  normal  food  ex- 
penditure^-and  tlie  bonus  supplement 
are  both  based  on  fanuly  size  and  in- 
come The  coupons  may  be  used  to 
purchase  wholesome  and  domestically 
produced  food  items  at  any  approved  re- 
tail outlet.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
19^7  1  2  million  paiticipaiits  in  324 
areaj — counties,  cities,  or  welfare  dis- 
tricts—m  40  States  and  the  Distr^ict  of 
Colimibia  were  receiving  the  btiieflts  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  During  the 
year,  the  program  was  progressively  ex- 
panded to  reach  a  total  of  18  milUon 
^X'r-ons  in  838  arens  in  41  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Under  the  direct  distribution  program 
over  70i  million  pounds  of  commodities 
were  donated  to  nt^dy  families  in  some 
1.369  areas — counties,  cities,  and  Lidian 
agencies — in  1967  In  addition,  over  21  4 
million  childien  in  schools,  another  1  4 
million  attending  .nonprofit  simimer 
camps  for  children,  and  an  additional 
1  3  million  needy  persons  in  eligible  in- 
stitutions, received  donated  f'X)ds  worth 
S145.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Also, 
over  116.000  pounds  o^'  donated  foods 
were  consumed  by  16.955  needy  persons 
affected  by  11  dilTerent  disasters. 


INSPECTION    or    FtU'D    AND    Fl  ><  iD    HRODUCTS 

Additional  programs  which  are  con- 
ducted to  protect  the  nealtli  of  the  Na- 
tion s  consumers  are  ttio.-^'  which  pro- 
vide for  licensed  inspection  of  various 
agricultural  products  Un  quality,  vvhole- 
someness,  and  freedom  from  disease  and 
other  contamination.  These  activities  in- 
clude inspection  of  meat,  poultry,  and 
products  prepared  therefrom  They  also 
include  the  inspection  of  daii-y  products, 
fresh  and  proces.sed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, grain,  and  certain  other  products 

Meat  inspection  is  performed  to  assure 
tluit  all  meat  and  meat  product;  pro- 
duced in  plants  shipping  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  are  wholesome, 
and  that  foreign  establi.^hments  produc- 
ing meat  products  lor  export  to  tlie 
United  States  meet  Federal  standards  for 
sanitation  and  wholesomeness  of  prod- 
uct. In  1967,  in.spt'ctlon  was  performed 
in  1.973  establishments,  located  In  82C 
cities  and  towns.  A  total  of  112  9  million 
animals  were  inspected  prior  to  .slaugh- 
ter and  a  .similar  number  of  carcasses 
were  inspected  on  the  -laughtering 
flcKirs  Sui>ervision  and  inspection  were 
also  supplied  for  the  proce.ssing  of  over 
20  billion  p<junds'of  meat  products.  Th.e 
enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
dui^tng  the  last  session  of  Congress 
placed  a  large  additional  responsibility 
on  the  Department  lor  the  uispection 
standards  or  intrastate  meat  plants. 

Poultry  inspection  is  designed  to  assure 
that  all  poult  rv  and  poultry  products 
produced  m  plants  shipping  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  are  wholesome  In 
1967.  .some  10  9  million  pounds  of  cluck- 
ens  and  turkeys  were  inspected,  involving 
over  2  6  million  birds.  This  inspection 
was  provided  on  1.482  processing  lines  in 
905  poultry  .slaughtering  plants. 

The  other  inspection,  gradmg.  class- 
ing, and  standardization  sei-vices  are 
conducted  to  develop  standards  of  quality 
and  concUtion  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  to  use  tliem  in  providing  an  im- 
paitial  inspection,  classing  and  grading 
sei-vice:  and  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  international  food  standards. 

AQKICTTLTtTRE C.\HET.MtER    OP    OXm.    FUTURE 

Since  tluee-fourths  of  our  land  area  is 
in  private  ownership  and  60  percent  is  in 
farms  and  ranches,  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  the  principal  managers  of 
the  Nations  soil  and  water  resources  for 
aJl  the  people.  How  jur  tanners  and 
rajichers  manage  the  lands  under  their 
stewardship  for  tlie  benefit  of  all  of  us 
detennines  whether  we  shall  have  soiF 
conservation  or  soil  erosion,  whether  we 
shall  have  the  right  quality  and  quantity 
of  water,  or  poor  water  and  not  enough 
of  It,  not  only  for  agriculture  but  for  the 
cities  and  industry. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  survive  and  prosper, 
we  must  continue  to  provide  adequate 
financial  support  for  our  con.servation 
programs  designed  to  assist  these  cus- 
todians of  our  naiuial  resoui-ces  to  re- 
forest our  lands,  protect  our  watersheds, 
harness  our  streams  for  electricity,  re- 
claim our  lands  throUi;h  soil  conserva- 
tion, develop  our  sources  of  water,  and 
carry  on  those  things  which  build  up  the 
potential  economic  strength  of  this 
Nation. 

If  we  leave  to  future  generations  a 
fertile  land,  with  timber  restored,  with 


soil  erosion  stopped,  and  with  water  re- 
sources developed,  this  count i-y  will  be 
able  to  meet  its  future  domestic  prob- 
lems, international  threats,  and  financial 
needs  If  we  neglect  the.se  basic  respon- 
sibilities we  will  leave  future  generations 
nothing  tx)  look  forward  to  or  to  build  on. 
.Money  alone  is  of  no  value.  It  must  be 
supported  by  a  sound  economy  l>a.sed  on 
natural  resources  to  generate  new  wealth 
for  future  generations. 

.As  individuals,  we  all  can  live  like 
kings  and  queens  for  a  short  time  if  wo 
cash  in  all  our  insurance,  use  all  our 
.savings,  mortgage  our  homes,  and  .sell 
our  other  a.ssets.  As  a  nation,  wo  can  do 
the  .same  if  we  are  willing  to  cash  in" 
on  our  land,  leaving  to  our  children  what 
is  left — liko  ij!o\ioiis  gonoialions  have 
done  in  India,  China,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  we  help  to  food  and  clothe  today 

We  may  diaw  against  our  silver  re- 
serves by  substituting  copper  in  our  coins 
Or  wo  may  sell  mortgages  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  But  if  we  oveidraw 
on  our  soil  and  deplete  our  forests,  every 
future  generation  from  now  on  will  suf- 
fer from  the  lack  of  responsible  custo- 
dianship of  the  resources  i)laced  in  the 
care  of  the  present  generation. 

M.\.m'S   W\STE   rip   HIS    NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Perhaps  the  greatest  .single  fault  of 
mankind  through  the  annals  of  re- 
corded history  hrus  t>een  his  failure  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  natural  re- 
sources which  provided  him  with  his 
basic  necessities  of  life — food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  HistoiT  indicates  that  each 
civilization  developed  by  mankind 
through  the  cour.se  of  the  centuries,  re- 
gardless of  th.e  decree  of  sophistication 
and  advancomeiU  attained,  has  disaiJ- 
peared  from  the  earth  because  of  man's 
abuse  of  the  soil,  water,  forests,  and 
other  basic  resources  i^assed  on  to  him 
for  his  use  and  custodianship. 

One  of  the  most  .serious  questions  fac- 
ing our  highly  developed  civilization  of 
the  20th  century  is  whether  or  not. 
through  more  intelligent  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  through  more  ad- 
vanced agricultural  technology,  we  can 
meet  the  ever-incroasing  demands  of 
rapidly  expanding  populations  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

A  review  of  the  earlier  civilizations 
of  the  wornout  and  food-delicient  areas 
of  the  world  indicates  what  has  resulted 
from  the  failure  of  man  through  'ho  ages 
to  apply  an  adequate  portion  of  his 
wealth  to  the  protection  of  the  .soil,  the 
forests,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  other 
resources  as  he  used  them  to  feed  and 
clothe  himself. 

For  example,  in  3500  B.C.  the  valleys 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers  sup- 
ported a  large  and  prosperous  civiliza- 
tion. By  the  year  20U0  B.C..  groat  irriga- 
tion de\olopments  liad  turned  this  par' 
of  the  Middle  East  into  the  granary  ol 
the  great  Babylonian  Empire.  Today, 
however,  less  than  20  percent  of  this  area 
is  cultivated  because,  as  they  became 
urbanized,  the  people  of  that  civilization 
failed  to  continue  to  preserve  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  land.  According  to 
LaMont  C.  Cole  of  Cornell  University: 

The  landscape  is  ciolted  with  mounds,  the 
remains  of  forgotten  t<j%vn>:  the  ancient  Irri- 
gation   works    are    tilled    with    silt,    the   end 
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product  of  soil  erosion:  and  the  ancient  sea- 
port of  Ur  is  now  150  miles  from  the  sea,  its 
bnlldlnps   buried   under  as  much  as  35-feet 

.>f  .silt 

Extensive  irrigation  systems  were 
established  m  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  be- 
fore 2000  B  C.  to  create  a  granary  for 
the  Roman  Empire.  This  land,  which  was 
made  fertile  by  the  annual  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  continued  to  be  productive 
for  many  centuries  However,  in  recent 
years,  as  the  result  of  more  intensive  use 
of  the  land  and  inadequate  attention  to 
conservation  measures,  the  .soils  have  de- 
teriorated and  .salinization  has  decreased 
the  productivity  In  the  valley  to  the  point 
where  this  area  is  now  largely  dependent 
on  food  .shipments  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  feed  its  i>eople. 

.Ancient  Greece  had  forested  hills, 
ample  water  supplies,  and  productive 
soil  In  parts  of  this  area  today,  the  old 
erosion-proof  Roman  roads  stand  several 
feet  above  a  barren  desert.  Ancient  irri- 
gation .systems  in  many  parts  of  China 
and  India  are  abandoned  today  and 
filled  with  silt.  Most  of  India's  present 
land  problems  are  due  to  excessive  de- 
forestation, erosion  and  siltation  made 
necessary  by  tremendous  population 
growth  during  the  pa.st  two  centuries. 

The  highly  developed  civilizations  of 
ancient  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  are 
merely  history  today  .Archeologi.sts  be- 
lieve that  they  exploited  their  land  as  in- 
tensively as  po.ssible  until  its  fertility 
was  gone  and  their  pro.sperous  civiliza- 
tions vanished. 

The  city-states  throughout  hi.stor>- 
liave  failed  to  realize  that  the  cost  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  is  going  to  be  paid, 
either  by  the  consumer  or  by  the  land 
from  which  it  comes.  Tliey  have  ignored 
the  fact  that  .soil  cannot  be  cultivated 
year  after  year  unless  as  much  fertility 
is  put  back  each  year  as  is  taken  out. 

WASTE   OF    MATFHIAl.    RFSOTIRCE.S    IN    THE   tTNlTED 

STATTS 

The  United  States  is  still  a  young  coun- 
try ;n  relation  to  the  ancient  civilizations 
referred  to  abo\e.  During  our  short  his- 
tory, however,  we  have  used  up  and  de- 
.stroved  vast  amounts  of  the  plentiful 
-.upply  of  natural  resources  which  were 
iiere  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plym- 
outh Rock.  The  continuaaon  of  .such 
abuse  could  o\  ontually  reduce  this  coun- 
tiT  to  a  barren  wasteland  with  the  low 
.standard  of  living  found  in  much  of  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East. 

This  country  had  8.000  billion  board 
feet  of  limber  about  150  years  ago.  To- 
day no  have  around  1 .600  billion  board 
feet  kit — r)nly  20  jjercent  of  the  original 
.•^tand.  This  terrible  wa.ste  of  timber  re- 
sources !X)ints  up  the  extent  to  which  our 
highiv  competitive  economy  can  deplete 
a  nrtional  as.set  \\\  the  generation  of  new 
wealth.  It  points  up  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  conservation  ef- 
forts on  a  national  basis. 

Only  175  years  ago  we  had  500  mil- 
lion acres  of  fertile  soil  in  this  Nation. 
We  have  already  wasted  200  million 
acres— 40  percent — and  another  100  mil- 
lion acres — 20  percent — is  washing  away 
today  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  av- 
erage oi  40  acres  of  top  .soil  flows  down 
the  Mississippi  River  each  day  of  the 
year.  .Also,  estimates  are  that  more  than 
1  million  acres  of  arable  land  are  lost  to 


residential   areas,   highways,   and   other 
urban  developments  each  year. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  depleted 
our  forests,  our  .soil  fertility,  and  our 
sources  of  water  and  other  natural  re- 
sources to  support  large  public  expendi- 
tures both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
pressures  of  the  population  explosion 
here  in  this  counti-y  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  have  put  a  heavy  strain  on  U.S. 
productive  capacity.  The  tremendous 
costs  of  national  defen.se  at  home  and 
military  assistance  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  financed  at  the  exjien.se 
of  our  basic  resourBes. 

WE    AID    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

In  addition,  we  have  expended  billions 
of  dollars  .since  World  War  II  in  a.s.sist- 
ing  other  countries  througliout  the  world 
to  rebuild  their  natural  resources 
through  -soil  and  water  con.servation  pro- 
grams, flood  control  and  ixiwor  proiects. 
irrigation,  reclamation,  and  other  con- 
servation practices.  .At  the  .same  time,  v.e 
have  done  le.ss  consenation  work  in  this 
country  than  is  actually  needed  and  can 
be  fully  ju.stifled. 

Information  received  from  the  .Agency 
for  International  Development — AID — 
indicates  that  between  S50  and  S60  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  m  loieipn  countries 
in  recent  years  lor  loreigi^  assistance 
programs  in  con.senalion  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resource.;,  incluamg  wa- 
tershed management,  land  and  water  re- 
,sourccs  inventories,  and  .soil  and  water 
con.servation.  In  addition,  data  urevi- 
ou,sly  carried  in  hearings  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  'he  House  C'lm- 
mitt.ee  on  .Approi^riations  ,-liow  that  m 
excess  of  S2  billion  have  l)een  .-pent  by 
.AID  and  prcdeces.sor  agencies  since  1954 
for  pro.iects  identifiable  with  irrigation. 
reclamation — including  Mood  control — 
and   ijower   development,    as    lollov.s: 

jMillions  ol  itoltatsi 
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Remarkable  proi^ress  has  been  made  in 
soil  and  water  con.servation  in  tlie  United 
States  in  the  last  25  ycnrs.  As  ol  .June  .'^n. 
1967.  there  were  2.121.248  district  co- 
operators  engaged  in  Soil  Conservation 
Ser\'ice  jjlanning  and  in.srallation  pro- 
grams. This  number  includes  a  backlog 
of  about  464.000  coo'perators.  owning  or 
operating  some  173  million  acres,  who 
have  not  as  yet  been  as.sisted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  conservation  jMans  for  their 
land. 

The  major  part  of  the  soil  conserva- 


tion job  .still  hes  ahead,  however.  The 
United  Stattvs  continues  to  suffer  heavy 
soil  erosion  lo.s.ses.  Some  120  million  acres 
are  endangered  seriously,  and  only  about 
a  third  of  our  land  is  safeguarded  ade- 
quately. More  than  half  the  estimated 
S1.2  billion  average  annual  flood  water 
and  .sediment  damage  m  the  United 
States  occurs  on  the  lieadwater  .streams 
and  .small  tributaries.  And  .sediment 
causes  costly  damage  to  the  Nation's 
10,000  major  water  storage  reservoirs. 
The  amount  of  erosion-produced  sedi- 
ment dredged  annually  from  our  rivers 
and  harbors  exceeds  the  volume  ol  earth 
dug  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Increased  farm  production  resulting 
from  tremendous  advances  in  .science  and 
twhnology  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that. 
to  meet  food  and  fiber  needs  of  a  \v\\ 
years  hence,  this  country  will  need  the 
production  equivalent  of  around  200  mil- 
lion more  acres,  ba,sed  on  current  yields. 
Since  wo  do  not  have  additional  acres  of 
cropland  available  in  the  United  .States, 
this  ijroduction  must  come  largely  from 
increased  yields  on  existing  cropland. 
This  is  in  the  face  ol  continuiiu'  annual 
los.ses  of  .some  400.000  acres  of  croiiland 
because  of  erosion,  and  '.hreo  times  that 
amount  each  year  throuc'li  convoi.'-inn  of 
riood  [arming  land  to  urban  and  .ndus- 
trial  uses. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  i)ooplo  of  th" 
Nation  face  problems  of  water  shortage, 
pcxir  water,  or  both.  The  rate  of  water 
u.se  predicted  for  1980  is  nearly  twice 
what  it  was  in  19.55.  In  some  an^as  of 
this  country  we  are  already  iindini'  that 
expansion  .of  poijulation  and  mdustiy  is 
limited  by  the  lack  ot  adequate  .sources 
of  water. 

Durin'-;  our  budget  lieariiu's  on  the  liif;9 
budget  this  year,  iln  .Administrator  of 
the  Soil  Con.servation  Service  outlined 
ihe  luturo  needs  for  resource  conserva- 
tion in  the  lollov.-inu  words — jia^^es  150- 
151.  part  I: 

In  Its  report  ■•TU'sourcps  oi  .Action,  Aerirul- 
itire  2000"  issued  In  1967,  the  Dep-rtinent  of 
.•\erl!-u;iurp  pointed  up  the  dimensions  of  the 
requirements  un  land  and  water  resources 
which  underECore  the  urgency  of  con.serva- 
tion action.  By  then  we  expert  to  see-  food 
needs  almost  doubled:  wood  product  needs 
about  doubled:  water  needs  Irir  municipal 
use  doubled:  for  manufitcturlng  use.  quad- 
rupled; outdoor  recreational  land  require- 
ments more  than  doubled;  irrigation  with- 
drawals of  water  up  ?>0  percent:  'wi.-e  ..s 
mtich  land  used  for  liomes.  schools,  factories, 
and  other  urban  !)urposes;  a  million  more 
acres  of  land  used  for  reservoirs;  .5  mlliion 
more  acres  of  land  used  for  wildlife  refuges; 
and  4  million  more  acres  f)f  lanri  used  for 
transportation. 

scRicn.ir'RAi.   (  cN'frvation;    pi'.i.r.RAM 

Through  the  years,  the  agricultural 
consei-vation  program  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  principal  economic 
stimulus  to  farmers  and  ranchers  to  vol- 
untarily apply  needed  con.servation 
measures.  It  is  u.sed  in  all  agricultural 
counties  in  the  50  States.  Puerto  Rico. 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Conservation 
I^ractices  were  carried  out  under  this 
program  in  1967  on  about  1  million 
farms  and  ranches,  covering  ntaily  400 
million  acres. 

This  program  has  served  tlte  Nation 
well  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  "nas 
helped  to  meet  the  public  responsibility 
for  protecting  and  conserving   the  soil, 
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water  and  woodland  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion The  acc'iniplishments  of  this  pro- 
Krani  have  Leen  sUnlficaiit  During  the 
30  vears  from  1936  to  1966  stripcroppinR 
has  been  established  m  over  112  million 
acres  of  cropland  a:;d  nearly  30  million 
acres  have  been  terraced  O-.er  1  9  mil- 
lion storage  dains  and  re>f:-voirs  of  vari- 
ous types  and  sizes  ha\ e  been  built,  and 
over  53  million  acres  have  been  protected 
through  erosion  control  and  water  con- 
servation. 

During  this  period,  this  program  lias 
stimulated  twice  as  much  economic  ac- 
tivity as  thf  amount  of  Federal  funds 
spent,  since  the  farmer  puts  up  about 
half  the  cost  of  the  practices,  plus  his 
labor  The  per  capita  annual  cost  Is  about 
$1  40  The  per  farm  cost  is  around  $200 
and  the  investment  per  acre  of  farmland 
IS  around  55  cents 

Durlni,'  our  hearings  this  year  on  the 
1969  budget,  the  Admlni.strator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con.serva- 
tion  Service  made  the  following  signifi- 
cant statement  concerning  this  pro- 
gram—page 204.  part  III 

PirmHrs-  requests  under  tha  .igrlciiUural 
-nservatlon  program  each  year  for  the  past 
-e.fral  years  have  been  more  than  three 
times  the  Av-nllable  funds  that  we  had  for 
cost  sharing  ■  We  know  from  pust  history 
that  «he  conservation  work  was  not  being 
.icrompllshed  before  we  began  the  cost-shar- 
ing method  that  really  started  In  1938  We 
ilsn  know  from  past  history  nf  other  nations 
throughout  the  world  that  conser.-ation  of 
the  land  as  su^h  was  never  iccompllshed  or 
never  undertaken  or  never  adequateiv  ac- 
complished We  somehow  or  other  came 
forth  Congress  m  its  wisdom  came  forth,  in 
1936  with  an  incen'lve  concept  which  pro- 
vided to  farmers  a  means  of  accomplishing 
conserv.-»tlon  Coagress  in  effect  said  it  is  In 
the  public  Interest  that  we  keep  this  soil  of 
ours  pruductive  and  that  we  keep  the  land 
that  13  being  farmed  In  a  productive  state 

WATERSHED  PEOTELTION   .\ND  FLOOD  PREX'EVTIO.V 

Flood  prevention  work  on  the  11  orig- 
inal   waterslieds    was    Initiated    by    the 
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Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  Work  has 
been  in  process  under  the  -■uijer\:sion  of 
the  Department  since  that  time  This 
committee  ha.s  frequently  provided  more 
funds  than  re<iuest-ed  for  this  purpose 
and  has  consistently  urged  the  Depart- 
ment to  st)eed  up  construction  to  prevent 
Continued  luss  of  soil  and  water  and  to 
save  money  In  view  of  steadily  increasing 
construction  cost.s 

Recognizing  the  value  of  tins  upstream 
watershed  approach  to  our  conservation 
efforts,  and  realizing  the  need  for  such 
work  tiiroughout  the  entire  United 
States,  the  committee  initiated  the 
watershed  protection  program  in  1954  by 
adding  $5  million  not  requested  in  the 
budget  to  Initiate  conservation  work  on 
ab<jut  60  pilot  demonstration  projects  in 
various  areas  of  the  ountrv  This  pro- 
gram was  so  well  received  and  proved  so 
successful  that  Public  I^w  566  was 
adopted  the  fullowing  vear  to  establish 
a  permanent  upstream  watershed  pro- 
gram on  a  nationwide  basis 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous growth  in  local  demand  for 
planning  and  construction  assistance 
under  the  Public  Law  566  watershed  pro- 
tection program  As  of  June  30.  1967, 
the  number  of  applications  for  planning 
received  from  local  ori;anizatlons  totaled 
2.653  These  applications  covered  194,- 
069.500  acres  in  49  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  As  of  June  30,  1967,  a  total  of  1,311 
applications  has  been  approvVd  for  plan- 
ning since  the  inception  of  the  program. 
and  1,017  remained  to  be  planned  The 
rest  have  been  canceled  or  complfted  A 
total  of  817  projects  were  approved  for 
construction  as  of  June  30.  1967.  with 
658  projects  still  uncompleted 

RESTORATION    OP    CONSERVATION    rTNns 

A  comparison  of  the  1968  appropria- 
tions and  1969  budget  estimates  for  the 
soil  conservation  programs  of  the  De- 
partment follows: 
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A  niajonty  of  th.e  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  opposed  to  the  proposed  re- 
ductions in  the  various  conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  The  large 
number  of  communications  received 
from  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  many  non-Gov- 
ernment Individuals  and  organizations, 
would  indicate  that  this  position  has  wide 
support  throughout  the  Nation 

Accordingly  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided funds  to  continue  these  conserva- 
tion programs  at  or  close  to  the  operating 
levfls  .approved  by  Con-ress  for  fi.scal 
year  1963  These  restorations  are  ba.sed 
on  the  committee's  belief  that  we  must 
continue  our  nationwide  conservation 
efforts  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  countries 
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of  Asia  and  Africa  winch  are  dependent 
on  the  United  States  for  a  major  portion 
of  their  food  supplies.  The  committee  has 
reduced  funds  requested  in  the  1969 
budget  for  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
and  donations  under  Public  Law  480  by 
over  S618  million— nearly  four  times  as 
much  as  the  amount  restored  for  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
our  own  Nation. 

Work  on  the  11  major  watersheds  un- 
der the  flood  prevention  appropriation 
is  far  behind  a  satisfactory  and  economi- 
cal rate  of  progress.  When  these  projects 
were  authorized  in  1944.  it  was  estimated 
that  they  w^ould  take  about  15  years  to 
complete.  In   1968,  some  24  years  later. 


the  work  on  these  projects  is  only  55  per- 
cent complete  on  the  average.  The  pro- 
po.sed  1969  rate  of  obligation  would  ex- 
tend the  completion  dat-e  even  farther 
into  the  future  On  this  basis,  the  date  of 
completion  tor  one  of  the  major  water- 
sheds would  be  1989--  21  years  in  the  fu- 
ture At  the  1967  lev.-l  of  operation  this 
project  could  be  completed  9  years  ear- 
lier With  ever-advancing  construction 
costs,  earlier  completion  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial saving  to  the  taxpayers 

Tile  figures  presented  for  the  Public 
Law  566  watershed  protection  program 
show  that  by  June  30.  1968  there  will  be 
an  estimated  1.077  projects  awaiting 
planning  and  693  projects  still  under  con- 
struction Testimony  pre.sented  to  the 
committee  indicates  that  the  local  sijon- 
.s<irs  of  the.se  projects  are  anxious  to  move 
ahead  at  a  much  fa.st.er  rate  In  some 
cases,  delays  m  obtaining  local  ea.se- 
ments  and  funds  have  been  overcome 
and  the  local  organizations  are  fully 
equipped  to  proceed.  In  other  cases,  proj- 
ect sjxin.sors  have  already  a.ssumed  finan- 
cial obligations  to  provide  such  ea.se- 
nients  and  funds,  only  to  find  that  Fed- 
eral funds  are  being  withheld,  despite 
Government  assurances  that  their  proi- 
r'cts  would  proceed  at  a  normal  rate 

Data  included  by  the  Department  on 
pages  174-177  of  part  I  of  our  1969  hear- 
ings show  that  a  total  of  66  local  .sj)on- 
.sors  have  obligated  them.selves  finan- 
cially and  are  readv  to  meet  their  .share 
of  resources  needed  to  proceed  with 
those  projects  Tables  on  paces  178-184 
of  these  .same  iieannt-'s  list  an  additional 
223  projects  aureement,s  which  will  be 
ready  for  signature  by  June  30.  1968, 
even  though  funds  made  available  by 
the  executive  branch  for  1968  are  inade- 
quate to  proceed  with  .such  i)rojects  Tlie 
appropriations  propo.sed  for  this  program 
in  the  1969  budget  are  even  more  re- 
stiictive. 

The.se  executive  branch  actions  are  not 
only  incompatible  with  the  best  interest 
of  this  Nation,  but  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  statementvS  and  i)ronouncements 
of  the  leaders  of  that  brancli  oi  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  a  speech  to  the  natural  re- 
sources committees  of  \he  US.  Chamber 
of  Ciimmerce  on  Februan-  2.  1968.  the 
Secrctai-y  of  Agriculture  stated: 

It  Is  no  secret  that  we  are  facing  .in  en- 
vironmental crisis  It  .ifTects  every  une  of  the 
basic  elements  of  the  biosphere — ,ilr,  earth 
and  water,  .in.i  every  ane  of  us. 

In  this  same  speech  he  .stated: 
That  brings  us  to  the  oldest  of  all  water 
pollutants-  one  that  w.is  around  lone  before 
man  cune  on  the  scene — silt  ,ind  .sediment 
The  cost  of  sediment  in  our  reservoir?  .ilone 
is  *100  million  a  year,  .Sediment  ruins  recre- 
ational lakes,  kills  fish,  costs  mli;ion.=i  in  taxee 
for  dredging  ,tnd  nlterins.  and  carries  other 
pollutants  into  the  water  Total  vearly  .'iilt 
pollution  damage  Is  In  excess  of  8346  million. 

He  also  made  the  following  .significant 
statement: 

Soil  Ls  going  to  wind  up  .somewhere,  If.=  ; 
.solid  part  of  our  environment  That  leads  me 
to  a  rhetorical  question-  Is  it  better,  through 
erosion  co.ntro!  measures,  to  pay  .\  little  bit 
to  keep  u.seful  .soil  on  the  land— <jr  Is  it  better 
to  pay  .1  great  deal  more  .it  the  other  end  of 
the  !ine,  and  dredge  that  soil  out  of  .some 
nver  or  reservoir ,'  The  comparative  costs  lue 
1  to  20  That  IS.  It  aveniges  JO  nmes  us 
much  CO  dredge  .sediment  out  of  water,  as  It 
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would  have  cost  to  keep  it  as  soil  on  the  land, 
leaving  iislde  the  productive  lose  to  the  farmer 
from  his  lost  topsoll 

At  his  Second  Annual  Fann  Policy  and 
Rural  Life  Conference  on  March  25,  1968, 
the  President  is  reported  to  have  made 
the  following  significant  statement: 

.So  many  limes  when  I  have  read  these  re- 
ports on  our  cities,  and  I  liave  seen  the 
wrerkape  on  :1ip  tflp\islon  lUm  at  night  of 
our  towns  burning.  I  have  just  wondered  if 
we  could  ha\e  just  spent  a  small  proportion 
ot  the  inonev  ihat  we're  going  to  have  to 
:-pend  now  in  those  cities.  In  helping  to  keep 
ilie  people  where  they  cxjuld  live  on  the  farm, 
how  much  better  It  would  be. 

Today  we  have  many  things  to  worry 
u.s — but  one  of  the  major  things  is  that 
we  do  have  a  dollar  imbalance  situa- 
tion m  our  international  trade.  When  we 
study  agriculture,  we  can  see  that  agri- 
culture has  earned  about  $6.8  billion  of 
our  income  in  foreign  dollars,  which  is 
about  60  percent  of  the  dollars  that  we 
have  to  maintain  our  dollar  balance.  So 
•xc  do  not  want  to  cut  the  programs  that 
maintain  our  land  and  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce, .so  we  can  look  out  for  our-selves. 
now.  and  m  future  years. 

Mr.  LATTA,  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
^'enlleman  vield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  pointing  out  to  the 
Hou.se  once  again  the  dollar  situation  and 
the  tact  that  there  are  a  number  of  items 
111  the  bill  which  have  been  added  on  to 
.igiiculture.  It  seems  to  me  as  t-hough  the 
Committee  on  .^trriculture  does  not  want 
to  give  up  Its  jurisdiction  over  some  of 
these  items,  for  instance,  items  such  as 
the  -school  lunch  program  and  the  milk 
l)rogram. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  ought  to  be  under  HEW,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  irentleman  would  address 
himself  to  that  point? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, prior  to  coming  to  the  House  I  was 
I'ligaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  From  a 
consideration  of  the  law  angle  I  would 
.igree  with  the  uentleman  that  there  are 
many  things  that  are  ixissibly  carried  in 
this  bill  that  possibly  should  not  be 
charged  to  Agriculture. 

But  at  the  .same  time  we  have  had  the 
Ijurden  of  trying  to  get  this  bill  through 
the  Congress,  and  each  year  it  becomes 
more  difficult.  At  present  we  have  47  dis- 
tricts out  of  the  435  districts  which  con- 
tain avS  much  as  20  percent  farmers. 
Tliere  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind, 
whether  if  we  did  not  have  .some  of  these 
programs  m  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  affect  the  whole  country,  we 
could  not  2:et  a  shirttail's  worth  of  .sup- 
port to  pa.ss  this  essential  agricultural 
program.  As  I  say.  there  are  only  47  dis- 
tnct.s  out  of  the  435  that  have  as  many 
as  20  percent  engaged  in  agriculture. 

So  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
I)ossibly  in  the  public's  mind  many  of 
the  things  in  this  bill  should  not  be 
charged  up  as  costs  for  the  operation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  more  or 
'.CSS  caro'ing  on  many  of  these  programs. 
at  the  instance  of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  whether  some  of  these 
things  need  to  be  in  this  bill.  Possibly 


they  are  of  some  help  to  some  of  our 
friends  in  realizing  the  necessity  of  this 
bill.  For  that  reason  alone.  I  believe  it 
is  necessaiw  to  keep  these  items  in  the 
bill. 


The  following  statement  i)repaied  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicates 
the  various  ijroarams  which  lia\  o  benefits 
for  the  Lcneral  jjublic  as  well  as  the 
fanner: 


BUDGET   fXPrt<niTlJRE'^   aND  r^AN-YFARS  OF  iMPlOYMEM    W-d^i   visRS  1967   AND  I  STIMATin  196R  AND  1%9 


1967 


1968  estimated 


1969  e<;tiiiialed 


[«ppndi-        Man- 
Uires  years 

(millions) 


[iipendi- 

tuies 
(millions) 


Man- 
years 


(«penrii- 

tutes 
(millions) 


Man- 
yeais 


Programs  which  clearly  i  lourip  licnelils  li)  consumers    busi- 
nessmen, dnfi  the  ge'iHr.il  |  uhlir 
Programs  having  loreipn  iel,itions  and  rielense  aspects- 
Sales  ol   .igriculluial  lomrnodilies   loi  foreign  tui- 
lencies  .ind   lor   dollars  on  credit  terms  (tdle  I. 
Public  law  48(1) 
Commodities    jnd    other    irjsl',    m    connection    ,■, ilh 

donations  abroad  (title  II    Public  Isw  4S0) 
Transfer    ol    hart-red    niati"rial'.    ti    '.upplenienlal 

stockpile 
Donations  ol  ilaiiy  i  roduct-.  to  jmied  services  and 

others 
Other 

Total 

Eood  distribution  |  tograms  ('iomestic) 

Commodities  distnbuled  to  the  needy  and  others 
Food  stamp  |  rogram 
School  luiuh  I'lngrani 
Special  milk  program 

Total 

REA  and  EHA  repayable  luans' 
REA  loans 

Repayments  ot  iiiiicipal  and  Interest 
EHA  loan^ 
Salaries  and  mpenses  lor  loan  programs 

Total 

Iring-range  iirograms  lor  tne  improvement  ol  <igricultural 
and  hatuial  tesnuicf, 
Forostry 

Apricultural  and  loiestry  les^arch 
Plmt  anri  animal  'lisoase  ami  pest  contiol 
Sod  and  /,aler  icsoiiice  protection  and  development 
/■.giiculluial  touseivatio"  program 
••II  other 
Cooiieiaiivp  agiiciiltural  entensinn  work 
Inspection    of    commodities    and    other    marketing 

services 
Other  , .     -   .- 

Total 

Total  .  


$1,070  1 
38!  ! 

336 

S89<>  I 
425  1 

379 

$1.0112  1 
442  1 

351 

24 

7 

24 
1 

6 

»*•     1 

5 

-2 

1 
"344"' 

-1 
~1.139  " 

-2 

1,473 

38S 

156 

5?8? 
114 

ro8 

96 

:9? 
sv 

146 
57 

5424 
178 
:'20 
102 

345 

907 

188 

65 

S448 
238 
246 
102 

1.034 

550 

-301 

-7 

77 

375 

1.523 

232 

65 

700 

1.042 

8.010 

924 

1.&05 

2.195 

412 

-?74 

-15 

69 

471   . 
296 
-103 
78 

8,592 

H.b27 

19? 

R.OlO 

150 

8.592 

319 

H.627 

198 

247 

77 

30,971 

12.934 

5.959 

217 

;'63 

87 

31.108 
13.536 
6.273 

185 

.■'81 

89 

30.  351 
13.952 
6.352 

257 

255 

92 

371 

17.567 

265 

?57 

711 

90 

369 

18.026 
312 

244 

276 

97 

369 

17,407 

329 

85 
81 

11,785 
6.628 

K,480 

95,876 

imi 
97 

12.  582 
6.891 

III 
99 

1.38j' 

4  177 

13  73U 
7,234 

1.292 

3,657 

1.388 

3,801 

89.097 

~99,579 

89.724 

100,902 

Mr.  LATTA,  The  thing  we  should  at- 
tempt to  do  then  is  to  point  these  mat- 
ters out,  that  year  after  year  lhe.se  op- 
erations .should ,  not  be  charged  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  they  are 
charged  to  Agriculture  .iust  as  a  matter 
of  expediency  in  passing  this  legislation 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  you  recall,  when  the 
school  lunch  program  was  established 
it  was  originally  a  surplus  disposal 
program. 

Under  the  section  32  farm  pro£rram. 
commodities  are  purchased  with  section 
32  funds,  which  are  30  percent  of  the 
import  duties,  these  were  made  by  Agri- 
culture to  help  to  support  and  main- 
tain a  healthy  agricultural  economy. 
They  were  diverted  to  the  .school  lunch 
program  and  other  good  uses.  So  we 
have  insisted  that  we  keep  them  in  here 
because  it  is  getting  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  Members  to  understand  ,1ust 
how  important  this  matter  is,  I  think 
agriculture  today  is  ten  times  more  im- 
portant to  the  American  people  than  it 
was  20  years  ago.  Because  20  years  ago 
the  average  farm  family  took  care  of 
themselves  and  relatively  few  others. 
Now  it  has  become  the  means  of  free- 
ing 94  percent  of  our  people  to  do  other 
things. 

Agriculture  is  on£  of  the  biggest  mar- 
kets for  industry  and  labor.  I  think  it 


is  more  important  to  our  rcneral  econ- 
omy today  than  any  other  period  But  it 
does  leave  us  with  the  problem  of  net- 
ting support.  I  have  made  speeches  m 
place  after  place  where  I  made  some 
offhand  comment  about  defen.se — and  I 
work  on  that  Subcommitteo  on  Appro- 
jiriations  loo — and  I  made  some  offhand 
comment  about  rivers  and  harbor.s — and 
that  would  be  played  up  in  t/rcat  big 
lieadlines.  But  when  I  said  something 
about  agriculture,  I  usually  endr-d  up 
with  .somebody  trying  to  claim  that  acri- 
culture  liets  too  much. 

The  fact  is  that  the  fanner  nets  about 
half  as  much  return  on  his  investment 
as  he  did  not  too  long  ago.  His  overall 
income  is  dependent  upon  the  farmer 
IJlcdpiiia  iiimself  to  biticcr  and  biscer 
farms,  and.  more  and  more  machinery, 
and  higher  and  higher  costs  But  when 
vou  Liet  around  to  the  jxiliticians  and  the 
newspapers  and  the  news  media — who 
are  they  going  to  protect?  Naturally,  it 
is  the  94  percent  who  are  nonfarmers 
But  in  the  proce.ss.  we  have  through  the 
actions  of  the  Congress.  I  think,  done  a 
reasonable  .iob  for  agriculture.  But  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  be- 
cau.se  there  is  less  and  less  understand- 
ing of  it. 

Mr.  loATTA.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  again  on  the  statement  that 
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he  IS  makmi?  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  cignculture  is  somewhat  In 
a  bind  because  farmers  are  doing  a  bet- 
ter job  each  year  producing  more  foods 
and  f^ber  for  the  Nation  but  are  getting 
less  in  return  Here  we  have  agriculture 
ifetting  73  percent  of  parity. 

I  can  rememt)er.  as  the  gentleman 
also  can.  that  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  talking  of  90  percent  and  95  per- 
cent and  even  100  percent  of  the  dol- 
lar— but  the  farmers  are  doing  a  better 
job  and  the  consumer  is  getting  a  quali- 
ty product  cheaper.  I  should  say,  and 
the  farmer  is  getting  less  and  less  money 
for  his  products 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  appreciate  the 
stat-ement  of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
but  I  would  like  to  ijo  one  step  farther 
and  to  -say  that  with  all  our  prnblems  we 
are  trying  to  bring  you  a  goixl  bill  De- 
spit*  the  press  this  morning  that  said 
the  cuts  were  only  paper  cuts — this  bill 
cuts  expenditures  $414  million  This 
bill  cuts  the  oblitiational  authority,  that 
is  the  dollars  available  for  obligation,  by 
SI  400,000.000 

Now  the  6  percent  of  our  people,  who 
on  an  average  have  nearly  S75.000  in- 
•.  ested  m  agriculture,  and  who  do  not 
have  any  minimum  wage  or  minimum 
protection  within  the  law,  face  a  real 
threat  Tho.se  who  do  not  understand 
thmk  that  you  ought  to  change  the  law 
to  require  this  6  percent  Ui  .split  up  their 
operations  and  ti-y  to  ffed  this  country 
With  small  fjrms 

To  require  a  farm  to  bo  broken  up 
InN-)  an  uneconomic  unit  that  is  too 
small  to  buy  the  517.000  to  S25,000  com- 
bines or  pickers,  would  be  hist  about 
-as  izood  for  our  economy  as  requiring 
automobiles  tn  be  built  by  factories  that 
do  not  have  over  .50  •■•mployees. 

Now,  I  will  proceed  to  complete  my 
oiwning  remarks  on  the  bill 

OtVERSION    OF    rCNDS 

The  conference  report  on  the  1968  ap- 
propriations bill  called  attention  to  the 
t;rowing  practice  in  the  executive  branch 
of  financing  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  vari- 
ous special  boards,  councils,  and  com- 
missions cre-ated  by  Executive  action 
from  assessments  made  against  appro- 
priations provided  for  specific  programs 
and  projects  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  pointed  out  that  in  nine  in- 
stances dunng  the  previous  year,  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  specific 
programs  nf  the  Department  of  Ai^ricul- 
ture  were  transfered  to  finance  such  out- 
side organizations.  It  stated 

In  the  opinion  of  the  conferees,  this  prac- 
tice results  111  diipMcmlon  .\ntl  overlnppmg. 
permits  the  I'st.ibilshment  of  less  esseiiTial 
programs  at  !  he  expense  of  more  valuable 
activities,  and  therefore  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Kuch  ■iilrh  proposed  diversion  of 
funds  ^h<u;ld  Iiavc  prior  reMew  jnd  .ipproval 
of  Coniiress. 

The  authority  cited  by  the  executive 
branch  for  this  practice  is  section  J 14 
of  ihe  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act  of  1946  There  is  notliing  to  indicate 
this  provision  was  to  have  tieneral  appli- 
cation Thus,  we  have  provided  a  restric- 
tion on  fui  ther  use  of  such  authority. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  in  October  1967,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  called  on  the  Deparrment  on 
a  number  of  occasions  to  provide  funds 
for   councils   and   con;mis.>ions   not   di- 


rectly related  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture The  committee  has  no  record  of 
advance  congressional  approval  of  these 
additional  assessmenus  agaitust  funds 
provided  for  the  legular  activities  of  the 
I>'partment.  as  required  by  the  confer- 
ence report  language  quoted  above 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  tiie  ex- 
ecutive branch  follows  tlie  congressional 
directives  on  this  matter,  the  1969  agri- 
culture appropi-iation  bill  carries  lan- 
guage to  proiubit  unauttiorized  diversions 
of  funds  provided  by  Congress  for  si^e- 
ciflc  project^s  and  programs  This  provi- 
.>ion,  which  IS  tound  in  section  508  of  Uie 
general  provisloi^s,  reads  as  follows; 

N'one  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  finance  interdepanmental 
hoards,  I'ommlsslons.  councils,  comnilttee.s, 
ir  slnulfir  groups  under  section  214  of  the 
Independent  OfBces  .Appropriation  Act.  1946 
iJl  U.3.C  (591 1  which  do  not  have  prior  and 
specific  congressional  approval  of  such 
method  of  flnanclal  support. 

.tGRK  tTI.rt  HAL    RESl  ARCH    SEKVICE 

For  re.search,  the  bill  includes  an  ap- 
propriation of  S12.T.972.J00.  plus  a  trans- 
fer of  Sl.T.000.000  Horn  section  32  lunds, 
tor  the  coming  tLscal  year  The  appro- 
priation rt'commeiided  is  the  .-.ame  as  was 
provided  ior  li.scal  vear  1967  It  is  a  de- 
crease of  SIO.300.600  in  the  budget  re- 
quest and  IS  $10,803,000  below  the  1968 
appropriation 

The  amount  rfcoinineiuled  includes  the 
lull  funds  reque.vted  U»  annualize  the  pay 
increases  in  fiscal  year  1969.  It  also  pro- 
vides SI. 126, 900  to  reinstate  the  most  es- 
sential research  activities  deterred  m  fis- 
cal vear  1968  Of  highest  priority  is  the 
itilization  of  new  research  facilities 
which  have  been  constructed  with  funds 
provided  m  i)revi().is  years  and  are  now- 
ready  for  operation.  In  view  of  the  lack 
of  funds,  however,  no  additional  money 
has  been  provided  tor  new  planning  or 
construction  projtcts  m  fiscal  year  1969 

Wiliiin  the  funds  iirovided.  the  De- 
partment IS  directed  to  t,'ive  special  at- 
tention to  the  following  urgent  needs: 

First.  A  survey  of  the  wheat  rust  prob- 
lem :n  Montana  looking  toward  increased 
testing  and  selection  of  rust  resistant 
varieties  for  production  in  that  area. 

Second  The  continuation  of  a  contrac- 
tual arrangement  for  sugarcane  refining 
research  on  the  inanulacture  and  use  of 
sugarcane.  Also,  additional  research  on 
root  maggots  and  disease-resistant  varie- 
ties of  sugar  beets  is  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  important  segment  of  agri- 
culture. _ 

Ttiird  Reconsideration  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  research  on  improved  work 
methods,  equipment  and  layout  for  effi- 
cieni  food  handling  dunng  wliolesaling 
and  retiiiling  This  work  is  highly  im- 
portant to  the  maintenance  of  competi- 
tion between  .-mall  and  large  organiza- 
tions. The  larger  chamstores  can  afford 
to  do  this  type  of  research,  but  the  small- 
er retiiilers  and  wholesaler.s  do  not  have 
the  tlnancial  ability  to  keep  pace  without 
some  Federal  researcii  of  this  type. 

Fourth.  Increased  research  on  improv- 
ing plant  sources  of  protein  of  com, 
wheat,  and  rice  Plants  offer  significant 
possibilities  as  a  means  to  increa.se  btjth 
quantity  and  quality  of  proteins  t^  meet 
the  challenge  of  tlie  rapidly  expanding 
food  needs  throughout  the  world 

Fifth   A  feasibility  study  of  a  proposal 


of  the  Pan  American  Tung  Research  & 
Development  League  for  fundamental 
and  developmental  research  on  tung  oil 
and  itvs  basic  oleost^aric  acid  constituent. 

Sixth  Expansion  of  the  planning  au- 
thorized la.st  year  for  the  Grasslands 
Restoration  Center  so  as  to  combine  the 
additional  Federal  research  in  the 
Temple.  Tex  .  area  into  one  facility. 

The  amount  provided  includes  as  a  di- 
rect appropriation  $275,000  tor  re.search 
which  was  provided  m  li.scal  year  1968  as 
a  transler  from  tlie  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Of  this  amount.  $170,000  is 
to  be  allocated  to  the  Southern  Utiliza- 
tion LaboraUjri-.  including  $100,000  for 
coniinuatujn  of  a  re.search  contract  witli 
Texas  Tech  University  m  fiscal  year  1969 
The  balance  ol  $105,000  is  to  be  used  to 
continue  re.search  on  automated  cotton 
classing. 

In  the  completion  of  the  present  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Sedimenti^tion  Lab- 
orator>-.  the  committee  exiiects  pro|jer 
equipment  and  facilities  to  be  installed 
to  conduct  research  on  .sedimentatmu 
and  all  other  ixiUutants  .so  as  to  met"t  the 
nationwide  need  lor  research  in  all  .as- 
pects ol  i)ollution  of  our  rivers,  streams. 
reser\oirs,  and  hi(Tb<;)rs. 

For  plant  and  animal  disea.se  and  pest 
rontrol.  the  conunittet'  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  585.298.500  for  the  next 
fiscal  .year,  a  decrease  of  $3,349,000  in  the 
budget  I'stimate  and  a  decrease  of 
.5503,500  in  the  1968  appropriation.  The 
amount  reconiinrnded  is  the  1968  actual 
obligation  lp\el.  which  will  enable  the 
continuation  of  the  disease  and  i)est  con- 
trol programs  at  the  i>re.sent  operating 
level,  is  believed  by  the  committee  to  be 
all  that  will  be  matched  by  the  counties 
and  States  alToctcd. 

For  fiscal  year  1968.  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  Deiiarttnent  to  enforce  the 
LiiboraloiT  Animal  Welfare  Act  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  51.200,000.  We  iiave  con- 
tinued this  directive  for  fi.scal  year  1969. 
While  the  committee  is  disappointed  that 
the  Department  has  not  moved  faster  o:; 
this  program  dunni;  the  current  year, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Seiwicc  reports  that  all  known 
dealers.  183  in  number,  have  been  in- 
spected at  least  once,  and  some  iiave  been 
visited  several  times.  Also.  532  research 
facilities  have  been  iegist<>red  and  about 
half  of  their  1.500  locations  have  been 
m.spected  at  least  once.  To  date.  18  ca.ses 
have  been  found  to  not  be  in  compliance 
and  nine  of  these  have  been  referred  for 
prosecution.  These  activities  liave  in- 
volved the  full  time  of  three  veterinarians 
and  lour  supporting  iiersonnel  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  part-time  services  of  73 
\eterinarians  41  livestock  inspectors, 
and  10  clerks  in  the  field. 

A  budftet  increase  of  S50.700  was  pro- 
posed for  1969  to  initiate  research  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  exercise  of  animals 
being  held  tor  laboratoiy  use.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  space  for  exercise 
should  be  a  requirement  The  Depart- 
ment should  issue  the  necessary  direc- 
tives and  regulations  based  on  informa- 
tion already  available  on  th:s  subject. 

In  fiscal  year  1958.  the  Departm.ent 
initiated  a  research  program  abroad 
utilizing  foreign  currencies  tienerated  by 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  Onu- 
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inally  confined  to  market  development  support  for  extension  i>rograms  at  the  The  section  32  program  provides  in- 
research  authorized  by  section  104(b)  (1)  present  funding  level.  direct  price  supports  t<)  the  producer  of 
of  Public  Law  480.  as  amended,  the  pro-  As  indicated  under  the  CooiJerative  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  other  per- 
gram  was  subsequently  expanded  to  in-  State  Research  Service,  the  Federal  ishable  or  nonstorable  commodities  by 
elude  agricultural  and  forestry  research  funds  should  be  used  to  maintain  salary  removinfj  surpluses  Irom  the  market- 
under  .section  104ibU3)  of  the  laws,  as  levels  on  a  basis  comparable  to  other  places  before  they  depress  prices, 
amended.  It  now  involves  work  in  the  Federal  employees,  by  not  lillmu  vacan-  These  long-established  and  time- 
following  general  areas:  Farm  research,  cies  where  necessary.  tested  ijrograms  have  worked  well  in  the 
utilization  research,  marketing  research.  Last  year  the  Congress  provided  a  .sub-  past,  except  v.here  faulty  Government 
forestry  research,  agricultural  economics  stantial  increase  for  4-H  Club  activities,  iwlicy  held  U.S.  commuditus  off  world 
•.(•search,  and  human  nutrition  research,  in  its  report,  the  committee  stated:  markets.  There  is  much  lea.son  to  believe 
Tills  research  is  conducted  with  local  i„  view  of  the  immv  agencies  of  ih..  Dp-  "^^t  the  original  program  ol  loans  on 
currencies  in  countries  in  which  the  partment  and  the  i-ntire  Federal  c.overnmont  storage  commodities  and  pui  chases,  and 
United  States  has  foreign  currency  avail-  engaged  in  con-mmimy  development  activi-  diversion  ot  surplus  in>risliable  eommodi- 
able  in  excess  of  normal  U.S.  require-  ties,  the  rommuLeo  leeis  that  the  .idditionai  ties,  if  properly  oix'iated,  remains  best 
ments  Tlie  dollars  appropriated  for  this  tunds  can  be  u,sed  moBt  ciieciiveiy  in  j)rt'-  jmd  should  be  continued  in  preference  to 
purpose  are  used 'to  purchase  these  ex-  t-'^i'-^^^^  ^^-J"^:''  ''■':^-^  '^'"■'^,^'>-  '••'ih  the  yuuih  .,,,,.  ^jt^er  system  proixxseri  to  date.  The 
•ess  cm  lencies  from  tlie  Treasury  De-  "•  this  Na- ion.  rhe  •.shoiesome  .irect -r  ^-h  „^ovtment  to  stren^thon  hr  laimer's 
(i.ss  tu.nncies  uum  un  iiici^ui}  i^  chib  activities  lia.-;  been  m.  beneficial  t,.  nir.a  ,  „.„,.,,:,,-,  ,,„,,,,„.  ^),„,,M  n,,i  !>..  ^nlisti- 
panment.  Since  the  dollars  remain  m  ..,,„^„  ^hat  .dnnionai  cflnrts  to  bri.u>  -i  H  'J'H gaming  pouei  shoi  Id  iiul  b  substi- 
the  United  States,  and  since  this  coun-  ;,rugrams  t,.  vonng  i.enjiie  m  the  con^esicd  "i^'""  "^  "">'  '■''"'^>'  "''■  ^''^'•'^''  "'i-'^'-""-  l'^'-'" 
ir\  owns  lart'e  amounts  of  excess  cur-  and  deprived  urban  areas  of  ihe  United  ^'laiiis. 
icncies   in    some    15    countries,    their    U.se  .-states   would   make  an   invaluable  contriliii-  .snn.  i  i  ..nsi  rvat  ion   -f.RVKE 

for   research   and   market    development  uon  to  the  inorai^  spiritual,  and  eco.i.  nuc  por  conservation  operations,  an  appro- 

l)urix-.ses  api)eais  fully  .iu.stified.  .inngth   «t  this  Nation.  ,)riation  of  5114.893,000  i.s  included  in  ihe 

An  appropriation  of  ,54.500.000  is  in-  in   the   light   of   recent  difficulties   in  bill  lor  fiscal  year  1969.  This  is  a  derrea.se 

eluded  in  the  bill  lor  the  iomini4  fi.scal  many  ol  the  major  cities  of  this  country,  of  51.420.000  m  the  1969  bud^^et  estimate, 

year.  This  amount,  which  is  the  1967  ap-  work  with  urban  and  rural  youth  is  even  xiie  increase  of  51.393.000  over  the  fi.scal 

propriation  level,  is  a  reduction  of  S4  mil-  more  important  today    Tlie  committee  year   1968  apiiropriation   will  cover  the 

lion  in  the  1968  apiM-opriation.  and  $8,-  feels,  therefore,  that  the  Extension  Seiv-  pay   Act   increa.ses   made   in    1968.   The 

200.000  in  the  1969  budget  lequest.  In  ad-  i^e  .should  give  mcrea.sed  attention  to  the  amount  approved  is  the  1968  actual  lund- 

dition.  a  carryover  of  $341,000  of  prior-  4_h  Club  i)iograms  of  Ihe  Nation  durinc  jng  level,  after  the  withdrawal  of  funds 

year  funds  will  be  available  in  1969.  the  coming  fi.scal  year.  in  1968  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 

COOPKRAtlVE    STATE    RESEARCH    SERVICE  KARMFR    (OOPKRATIVK    SI  KVK  1  AgriCUltUrC. 

A  total  of  558.958,000  is  provided  for  The  Ser\'ice  conducts  research,  advi-  The  amount  i;rovided  for  this  activity 

fl.scal  year  1969.  Tins  is  a  decrease  of  $3,-  ^orj',  and  educational  work  with  cooper-  in  fi.scal  year  1969  will  require  some  re- 

221,000  111  the  1969  budget  estimate  and  atives     on     problems     of    organization,  duction  in  man-years  next  year,  due  to 

IS  54,155.000  below  the  1968  approprla-  nnincing     management    iwlicies,    mer-  pay  increa.ses  and  other  higher  operating 

lion.  The  amount  approved  will  permit  chandising.  costs,  elticiencv.  and  mem-  costs.  This  should  be  more  than  ofT.set, 

the  continuation  of  the  present  level  of  ber.ship  to  help  farmers  who  are  mem-  l^owever,   by    the   additional    inaii-years 

oix>i-ation  for  the  various  programs  of  this  ^ers  of  such  organizations  improve  the  ^1""^^   will   be   available   Horn    the   in- 

aucncy.  operations  of  their  business.  It  cooper-  crea.sed  translers  Irom  the  agricultural 

In  the  opimon  ol  the  committee,  the  ales  with  the  Extension  Service,  land-  con.servation    program   on    the   basis   of 

funds  provided  for  the  research  and  ex-  „rant   colleges,   banks   lor   cooix>ratives.  ^''^  icstoration  of  the  iuH  S^^"  million 

ten.sion  program  of  the  land-grant  uni-  gtate   departments   of   agriculture,   and  advance  authorization  lor  1969  propo.sed 

versifies  .should  be  u.sed  to  maintain  the  other  agencies  to  bring  about  better  un-  ^"  ^^^'•'^  '^"' 

Federal  .share  of  .salaries  on  a  basis  com-  derstanding   and   application   of   .sound  The  waterslied  improvement  programs 

parable   to  those  of  other  Federal  em-  cooperative  principles  and  practices.  It  of  the  Department  ol   Agriculture  were 

lilovees.  Where  necessary,  this  should  be  also  advises  other  Federal  agencies  on  initiated  by  the  authorization  of  i^lan- 

done  by  not  filling  vacancies.  problems  relating  to  agricultural  cooper-  ning  and  works  of  improvement  on  the 

EXTENSION  SERVICE  atlvcs  Original  1 1  ma.ior  watersheds  covered  by 

The   Federal   Extension  SerMce  pro-  The  amom.t  recommended  for  fi.scal  ;;;^J^^^,^;°";[,°;,4^^,l5^^tflion^n  th 

v,riP<t  for  iporiprshin   counsel    and  assist-  year    1969,    $1,341,000,    is    5507,000    less  tnis  committf  e  i)io\iaf  o  .,o  muiiou  in  me 

Lfc?  S^hT'50"st?terS'k\no'5S.  than  reques^d  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  l^^^SS'^^^^^f,^  ,'S 

This  staff,  which  is  located  primarily  in  increase  of  $37,000  oyer  fiscal  year  1968  budget  ^^^'^^^^^^J^J^J^^^^^^^         pronTote 

Washmgton,  serves  as  liaison  between  the  covers  the  1968  portion  of  the  Pay  Ac  ^^i\°'^„;^  f^™^     nsmlllu  stream 

Department    of    Agriculture    and    the  costs  and  will  permit  the  programs  of  Jf '7,?,; . '^^^^.^^    Thes^p  ot  proiecS 

States,   provides  leadership  a^d  a^ist-  tWs  agency  to  contmue  at  the  present  ^^  ^f  [^'e m^^dot  Scces.s   Se^o^^^^^^^ 

iuice  to  the  States  in  the  conduct  of  the  operating  level.  congress  enacted  Public  Law 

program,  administers  Federal  laws  au.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  giving  f^  ^„^^'^^„^°"^^f  ^^,f^fj^"                   ^^^. 

[homing    extension   work   and   coordi-  increasing  encom-agement  to  farmers  to  ^J^j^^'^^/a  "i^^^'^-^'^^eS  ba    fAl.so   uS 

nates  the  work  among  the  States,  and  organize  themselves  into  cooperatives  to  ^'^^„°n-  of  section  8  rrthis  same  act 

provides  leadership  in  and  coordination  give  them  more  "muscle"  in  the  market-  ^f^^^J^^^,"^  loans  "o  loll    rgaStions 

of  the  educational  phases  of  all  programs  place.  While  this  approach  may  bnng  ^,.'p,™?,*;,i,ed  "o  heir^^^ 

under   the  jurisdiction   of   the  Depart-  some  beneficial  results,  if  earned  out  m  lV*^'^,„^f„'j°r'^^^^^^^ 

ment  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner,  it  must  »£  "^<^  '°c^^  f,*^^^^  °\  ^'l*^    h    ..^Ivo^tT;,. 

The  following  appropriations  are  pro-  be  handled  verj-  carefully,  since  a  ver>-  shed    protec  ion    and    flood    pr    ention 

vided  for  the  various  programs  of  the  real  danger  is  inherent  in  attempting  to  ^'"^^^f^.  through  two  annrouriations  in- 

Extension  Service:  control  the  supply  of  food  through  mo-  ^"^'^^"'^ '^.^^'bui  fo?  pS  Sw  566 

nopoly  practices  or  centralization  of  bar-  eluded^  m^mis^bill  ^- ,  ^^^f^J^^a.^^oee 

He't^lrement  ;;..  ro;-exten-sion  ^"^  "^'  "°  'T  the'^purluit  of  these  objectives,  the  Z^^^;::^:^^S^SSS^'''f!^ 

,.gent^  8,818.500  Secretary  should  give  full  recognition  to  ^  _  "^i' J'^'^^'^'^^^h  r^^^^^^^^ 

Penaitv  mail 3,299.000  the  farm  programs  which  have  been  au-  Prevention,    uhich  covers  the  11  ongmal 

Federal  Extension  Service 2,838,000  thorized   since    1935.   Under   these   pro-  major  watersneas. 

crams   loans  could  be  obtained  on  '^tor-  For  watershed  planning,  the  1968  ac- 

Total.  Extension  service..    93,488.000  l^^oiSitJes  to  eSe  the  Jai"^  tual  operating  level  of  56.165.000  is  rec- 

The  amounts  included  in  the  bill  are  to  hold  them  for  the  most  favorable  mar-  °"\"^f  ^^i^- 1^^^'  ,^„'^'''TThe  increase 

53  114.000    less    than    appropriated    for  ket  conditions.  He  could  surrender  them  in  the  1969  budget  lequcst   The  increase 

fiscal  vear  1968  and  54,141.000  less  than  to   the   Commodity   Credit   Corporation  of  5165,000  over  the  1968  appropiiation 

lequested  for  fiscal  vear  1969.  They  pro-  where  market  conditions  warrant  such  is  required   to  meet  Pay  Act  increases 

vide    for    the   continuation   of   Federal  action.  approved  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  level  of 
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100  new  planning  start.s  which  has  been 
approved  by  ConKress  for  the  past  3  years 
Is  approved  again  for  fiscal  year  1969 
For  watershed  protection,  a  new  ap- 
propriation of  $65  million,  plus  an  es- 
timated carryover  of  $6.715  000  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  next  fiscal  year  This  will 
enable  the  program  to  be  continued  at 
about  the  1968  authorized  level  The  com- 
mittee has  restored  the  proposed  budget 
cut  for  this  program  because  of  lis  belief 
that  we  must  continue  our  nationwide 
conservation  efforts  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  wtuch 
are  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
a  m.ajor  portion  of  their  {nod  supplies 
As  of  June  ;?0  1968  there  will  be  .some 
693  pro.)ects  under  construction,  plus  an 
additional  117  expected  to  be  ready  'or 
construct;on  The  previous  level  of  80  new 
construction  starts  Is  approved  again  for 
1969 

For  flood  prevention,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20  million  plu.s  an  estimated 
carryover  of  $5,800,000  i.s  prop<:).sed  for 
fiscal  year  1969  This  will  fund  the  pro- 
gram at  approximately  the  1968  author- 
ised level 

The  restoration  of  the  proposed  budg- 
et reduction  for  this  program  is  based 
on  the  fac'ors  outlined  earlier  m  this  re- 
port As  pointed  out  previously,  work  on 
the  11  majiir  vvatersh  ds  under  this  pr(j- 
gram  is  far  behind  a  satisfactory  and 
economical  rate  of  proKre,s.s  When  these 
projects  were  authorized  in  1944.  It  was 
estimated  tiiat  they  would  take  about  15 
years  to  complete  In  1968  some  24  years 
later,  the  wor!<  is  only  55  percent  com- 
plete on  the  average  The  proposed  1969 
rate  of  oblmation  would  extend  the  com- 
pletion date  even  further  into  the  future 
On  this  basis,  for  example,  the  date  of 
completion  for  one  of  the  ma.jor  water- 
sheds would  be  1989 — 21  years  in  the 
future  At  the  1968  level  of  operatiou. 
this  proiect  could  bt-  completed  9  years 
earlier  With  e\er-ad'.  ancmg  construc- 
tion costs  earlier  completion  would  be  a 
substantial  >av:ng  to  the  taxpayers 

The  Great  Plains  con.servation  pro- 
gram was  authorized  under  Public  Law 
1021.  84th  Congress  16  U  S  C  590p  ■  .  to 
provide  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
critically  erodible  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains  with  assured  conservation  cost 
sharing  and  technical  assistance  The 
program  is  designed  to  protect  improve 
and  conserve  the  .soil,  water,  plant,  and 
wildlife  resources  of  this  vast  agricul- 
tural area  and  help  to  stabilize  its  econ- 
omy The  work  supplements  other  soil 
and  water  conservation  protiranis  and 
activities  In  counties  designated  by  the 
Secretary  It  is  also  coordinated  with 
the  program.s  and  objectives  of  locally 
managed  conservation  districts.  State 
agencies   and  community  groups 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$16  million  for  ti.-^cal  year  1969  This 
amount  will  fund  this  program  at  close 
to  the  1968  ap.urupriatMn  level 

The  increase  of  $2,586,000  in  the  budg- 
et estimate  is  based  on  the  urgent  need 
for  additional  conservation  work  m  the 
dust  bowl'  area  of  the  Great  Plains 
States  Also  the  number  of  unserviced 
applications  continues  to  increase — from 
4  649  in  1967.  to  6.374  '.v.  1968  and  7  774 
in  1969. 


CriNSUMER    AND     MARKCTINC    SERVICE 

For  consumer  protective,  marketing, 
and  regulatory  proKrams  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $118.- 
989,500  for  fiscal  year  1969.  a  decrease  of 
$856,500  in  the  1969  budget  estimate 
The  increase  of  $29  679,500  over  1968 
Includes  $2,799,000  for  1968  pay  mcrea.ses 
and  $26,880,500  Ui  meet  additional  meal 
and  poultry  inspection  responsibilities 

An  lncrea.se  of  $22,825  000  plus  1969 
pay  increases  is  provided  for  the  in- 
creased meat  inspection  responsibilities 
resulting  from  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967  adopted  last  session  A  large 
portion  of  this  additional  money  is  for 
grants  to  States  to  improve  their  meat 
inspection  programs  The  balance  Is  re- 
qur.^ted  to  pnj\lde  technical  assistance 
t»j  the  States  and  to  expand  Federal  in- 
spection to  new  and  existing  Interstate 
plant-s 

The  Increase  includes  $3  492.000  plus 
pay  costs  for  poultry  inspection  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  This  is  related  to  an 
ext)ected  increa.se  of  around  8  to  10  per- 
cent in  the  volume  of  poultry  and  the 
number  of  plant-s  to  be  inspected 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the  work 
of  this  agency  has  itrown  due  to  increased 
inspection  workload  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional responsibilities  assigned  by  Con- 
gress It  has  provided  the  full  budget 
request  for  this  work  in  fiscal  year  1969 
It  believes,  however,  that  x  larKe  portion 
of  these  additional  funds  could  be  .saved 
by  proper  coordination  of  the  inspection 
activities  and  by  the  adoption  of  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  organiza- 
tional .setup 

To  assure  that  these  extra  funds  are 
effectively  utilized,  the  appropriation  bill 
for  1969  contams  langua.;e  which  places 
one-haJf  of  the  additional  money  in  a 
reserve,  to  be  relea.sed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  BudKet.  if  and  when  needed,  at  such 
time  as  a  complete  and  effective  reorga- 
nization of  the  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service.  Includini,'  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  activities,  has  been  made. 

Based  nn  recent  evidence  of  overlap- 
ping and  duplication  of  inspectors  at 
slaughtering  plant-s.  tiie  committee  re- 
quested the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
make  a  special  study  of  the  organization 
and  operations  of  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service,  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  meat  and  [X)ultry  inspection 
activities.  The  rejjort  received  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  noted  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  duplication  of  inspec- 
tion work,  lack  of  uiiiform  practices  aod 
prcicedures.  failure  to  effectively  utilize 
field  uispectors.  scattering  of  supervision, 
and  an  mefScient  and  wasteful  organi- 
zational setup,  especially  in  the  field. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  there  may 
be  as  many  as  three  types  of  C.  &  MS 
employees  in  one  slaughtering  plant  at 
the  same  lime  First,  meat  inspectors  of 
the  Meat  Inspection  Service;  second, 
meat  graders  of  the  Livest(x:k  Division, 
and  third,  poultry  inspectors  of  the  Poul- 
try Division  The  reiwrt  pointed  out  that 
these  inspectors  normally  operat-e  inde- 
pendently and  are  part  of  .separate  field 
organizations  which  are  responsible  to 
separate  orgiuiizational  uniLs  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  In  addition,  the  report  in- 
dicated that  txjth  poultrv  inspectors  and 
poultry  graders  may  also  be  present  m 


a  poultry  slaughtering  plant,  and  these 
poultry  inspectors  and  graders  are  part 
of  separate  C  &  MS  field  organizations 
and  normally  operate  independently. 

The  GAO  report  pointed  out  the  need 
for  more  effective  cross- utilization  of 
meat  and  poultry  inspectors.  It  indicated 
that  C  &  M  S  has  not  taken  any  signifi- 
cant action  to  more  fully  Implement 
cro.ss-utilization  of  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spectors, although  the  need  for  such  ac- 
tion was  disclased  in  a  reixirt  issued  b\ 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  m 
February  1965  It  pointed  out  that  more 
fully  implementing  cro.ss-utilization  ot 
mspectlon  personnel  could  make  existini; 
inspectors  available  uy  undertake  addi- 
tional Federal  inspection  work  arising  as 
a  result  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1967 

The  GAO  study  also  noted  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  four  .separate  nationwide 
field  organizations  for  meat  inspection, 
meat  grading,  poultry  inspection,  and 
poultry  grading,  there  are  12  other  ma- 
jor nationwide  C  &  MS  field  organiza- 
tions It  indicated,  as  an  example,  that 
there  are  20  .separate  C  &  MS  field 
offices  in  San  Francisco  alone.  The  dis- 
cus,sion  of  the.se  matters  will  be  found 
in  part  3  of  the  1969  hearings,  pages  501 
through  562. 

In  view  of  the.se  findings,  the  com- 
mittee directs  the  Department  after  con- 
sultation with  interested  groups  to  re- 
organize Its  organizational  arrangement 
and  Its  inspection  activities  on  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  basis  possible 
None  of  the  funds  placed  in  reserve 
.should  be  released  until  .steps  are  taken 
to:  first,  eliminate  the  exi.sting  duplica- 
tion in  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
and  grading  .services:  second,  establish 
a  .system  of  cross- utilization  of  inspec- 
tion pensonnel:  and  third,  correct  the 
present  organizational  deficiencies  noted 
in  the  GAO  study 

The  special  milk  program  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  increasing  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  by  children.  Nonprofit  schools 
of  high  .school  grade  and  under,  all  non- 
profit summer  camps,  and  child-care  In- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children,  are  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  program. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $104  mil- 
lion Is  recommended  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year.  This  will  permit  the  program 
to  continue  at  the  level  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  These  funds 
are  to  be  transferred  from  .section  32 
funds  as  was  done  in  1968. 

Official  estimates  indicate  that  the 
total  amount  expected  to  be  available  for 
section  32  purposes  next  year  will  be 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  its  regular 
surplus  ren.oval  and  export  activities, 
plus  proposed  transfers  to  finance  this 
and  other  programs  in  the  coming  year 
An  analysis  of  the  estimated  section  32 
income  and  outgo  figures  for  next  year 
indicaU's  that  the  balance  as  of  June  30. 
1969.  will  b'-  sufficient  to  a.ssure  a  normal 
carryover  ol  S300  million,  with  a  remain- 
ing mused  balance  of  S226  million  to  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

For  the  school  lunch  program,  the  1968 
appropriation  of  5182,825,000  is  proposed 
again  for  fiscal  year  1969.  a  decrease  of 
$1,618,000  in  the  1969  budget  request   In 
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addition,  a  transfer  of  $64,325,000  from  participants.  In  one  instance,  the  same  1961.   under   the   authority   of   Reorga- 

section  32  is  approved  to  provide  total  person  acted  as  a  proxy  for  969  recip-  nization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  in  accordance 

funds  of  $247,150,000  for  the  next  fiscal  ients   and   purchased   food   stamp   cou-  with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as 

year.  The  increased  transfer  provides  an  pons  having  a  value  of  $53,128  for  which  amended — 5  U.S.C.  901-913. 

additional     319,325,000    for    commodity  he  paid  $36,892  and  received  bonus  cou-  The  bill  includes  a  total  ot  $203,795,500 

purchases    urder    section    6    to   provide  pons  valued  at  $16,237.  The  coupons  were  for  the  operating  and  administrative  ex- 

well-balance^  and  nutritional  needs.  never  in  possession  of  any  of  the  recip-  penses  of  the  various  programs  of  this 

The    fund^  provided   for   the   various  Ients.  agency.  Of  this  amount.  $141,031,400  is 

purposes  under  this  heading  are  as  fol-  Third.  Despite  the  disqualification  of  provided    by    direct    appropriation    and 

jows:  148  retailers   in   1967,  there   have   been  $62,764,100  is  provided  by  transfer  from 

Cash  t)aviiu'nt.s  to  Stales             $171, 448.  000  o'^V  29  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  past  CCC  to  cover  costs  of  operating  the  Com- 

Speciai  cash  u.s.si.staiice. -IIL.I        5 !  000. 000  3  years.  modltv  Credit  Corporation,  The  appro- 

Commodity  pronironieni 64.325.000  These  conditions  need  to  be  corrected  priation  amount  is  a  reduction  of  $2,- 

PilDi    school    breakfast 3.500.000  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  this  program  902.300  in  the  1969  budget  estimate.  Tlie 

Ndiuoort  B.'sistanoe.._ _--           750.000  and  to  assure  maximuin  operating  econ-  increases  of  $3,096,000  by  direct  appro- 

operatmg    expenses 2.  127.  OOP  ^^^.  ^j.^^  ^^^^^  placed  in  reserve  should  priation  and  S4. 155.500  by  transfer  from 

T,.t  ,1  nhii^n.ion.:                    247  1-50  000  "0^  ^c  used  Until  such  correctlons  have  CCC  arc  provided  to  meet  pay  increases 

Tot..l  obiipaiions 247.1^50,000  ,jgp^  ^^^^  m  fl.scal  .veais  1968  and  1969, 

Bv  appropriation  182,825,000  roREicN  ACRicri.ri'RAL  service  ,  Payments  are  made  lo  domestic  pro- 

Bv  transier  from  section  The  urimarv  function  of  the  Foreign  ^^^^''^  °^  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  who 

32                                        64  325  000  *          ,?      ,o    i""">°"  o^"^^^  ^^'^^^^^^  complv  with  certain  .special  lequiiomonUs. 

," .  ^*'-';'"°"  Agricultural  Service  IS  to  help  American  ^^  f^,,^,^^^  ^^^^^  payments,  a  tax  of  50 

The  food  stamp  program  is  designed  agriculture  m  maintaming  and  expand-  ^^^^^  j^^,.  i,i,i,dred  pounds  is  imixised  on 

to  benefit  those  families  who  are  receiv-  ing  foreign  markets  for  its  products.  It  ^jj  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  sugar  proce.ssed  in  or 

int!  some  type  of  welfare  assistance — pri-  maintains  a  worldwide  agricultural  Intel-  impoi-tpci  jnto  the  United  S'ates  for  di- 

mailly  the  unemployables.  the  aged,  the  ligence  and  reporting  service,  to  a.ssist  ^.^^^  consumption 

blind,  the  disabled,  and  mothers  with  de-  U.S.  agricultural  industry  in  its  exixirt  ^,^  appropriation  of  S80  million  is  pro- 
pendent  children.  It  is  also  authorized  operations   through    a    continuous   pro-  ^..^^^  /^',.  ^[^^^  ^.^^^.  jggg  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^.. 
to  help  other  lamilies  with  mcomes  as  gram  of  analyzing  and  reporting  foreign  ^^^^  program.  In  view  of  the 
low  or  lower  than  that  of  families  re-  agricultural    production,    markets,    and  ,,r,„p,.taintv  of  si  eii    nroriurtion  in  the 
ceivmg  welfare  assistance  but  who.  for  policies.  It  helps  to  develop  foreign  mar-  ^^'^V  "    ve"  r  S  in  So     he  tight 
a  variety  of  reasons,  are  not  eligible  for  kets  for  U.S.  farm  producus  through  ad-  fl°,^^i'^°Satfoi'  the  amoim  his  been  re 
welfare    assistance.    This    may    include  ministration  of  special  export  programs  f^f^fL  .^  ,h^  Vq^t  n,T  q^^^^^^^^ 
those  living  on  small  pensions,  the  un-  and  through  helping  to  secure  interna-  ^^'"^^  '"  ll"^  '^^.'  ^  ,„„„    "        „'    ,. 
emploved.  the  underemployed,  and  those  tional  trade  conditions  that  are  favor-  ,°","."?,    '^  ''^"^"^  1938-6 <,  collection.s 
whose  training  limits  them  to  unskilled,  able  toward  our  products.  f  S2.o  billion    from  excise  and  import 
low-pavmg  employment.  The  committee  recommends  an  appro-  ^^'^^'^   ^^^^f  exceeded   payments  b.v   ap- 

Under  the  program,  families  must  in-  priation  of  $21,153,800  for  fi.scal  year  Pioximately  $n/4  million,  tsiimatea  coi- 
vesi  the  monev  thev  would  normally  1969.  a  decrease  of  S987.700  from  the  lections  ihiough  ti.scal  yeai  1  Jb9  ol  $2^ 
spend  lor  food  in  the  purchase  of  food  1968  appropriation  level  and  a  reduction  bUlion  will  exceed  estimated  payments 
■stamps.  In  return,  they  receive  additional  of  $1,260,700  in  the  budget  estimate.  The  ^lnougJi  fiscal  year  1969  by  8621  million, 
stamps  without  charge.  Thus  the  normal  amount  provided  will  permit  continued  Con.servation  practices  under  the  agri- 
food  budget  continues  to  be  spent  for  operations  at  the  1968  actual  level.  In  cultural  conservation  program  are  devel- 
food  and  the  Federal  assistance  results  addition.  $3,117,000  is  available  by  trans-  oPed  initially  at  the  local  level  by  ASC 
in  the  purchase  of  more  food.  The  in-  fer  from  section  32  and  S2.012.175  is  State  and  county  committees,  the  Soil 
crease  in  retail  food  stores  sales— aver-  available  by  transfer  from  CCC.  This  Conservation  Service,  and  tlje  Forest 
aging  about  8  percent— in  areas  in  which  makes  total  funds  available  for  1969  op-  Service.  Repre.sentatives  of  the  land- 
t he  program  is  operating,  results  in  a  fur-  erations  of  $26,282,975.  Rjant  colleges,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ther  expansion  in  farm  markets  and  acts  commodity  exchange  at-thority  ministration,  State  conservation  com- 
as a  stimulant  to  the  overall  economy  of  ^he  Commoditv  Exchanee  Authoritv  ™"^^S'  ^"^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"'^  Federal  ag- 
thnse  ireas  itie  Commodity  Exchange  Autnonty  nculluial  agencies  also  participate  in 
inose  aieas.  admmisters    the    Commodity    Exchange  tv,oc<:.  HoiormMiatinnc 

The  valuable  contribution  of  the  food  Act  of  September  ''1    1922    as  amended  ^"^^^  aeierminauons. 

stamp  program  to  the  health  and  diets  The  objectives  are  to'prevent  commodity  '^^^  recommendations  of  these  group.s 

ol  an  increasing  number  of  consumers  price  manipulation  and  market  comers;  ^^^  "^^^  ^^  \^^  ^^^'^  to  forrnuJaie  joint 

in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  warrants  spe-  curb  unwarranted  changes  in  price  re-  recommendations    to    the    Agricultural 

clal  consideration  of  the  funds  provided  suiting    from    excessive    speculation    by  Stabilization   and   Conservation   Service 

for  this  purpose.  Public  demand  for  this  large  traders;  prevent  dissemination  of  '"  Washington.  From  these  rccommenda- 

program  is  indicated  by  the  growth  in  false  and  misleading   crop  and  market  tions.  the  various  agencies  of  the  Depart- 

participation   from    140,736  in    1962,   to  information  affecting  commodity  prices:  "^^'^^  i"   Washington  develop  and  rec- 

1.8  million  on  June  30.  1967.  Participa-  protect  hedgers  and  other  users  of  the  ommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

tion  is  expected  to  grow  to  2.7  million  in  commodity     futures     markets     against  ^  national  program.  State  and  local  iieo- 

1968  and  3  million  in  1969.  cheating,  fraud,  and  manipulative  prac-  Pl^   then   develop   ineir   local   programs 

The  full  budget  request  of  $225  million  tices;  insure  the  benefits  of  membership  within  the  structure  of  the  national  pro- 
is  recommended  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  privileges  and  contract  markets  to  co-  gram  approved  by  the  Secretary.  No 
This  is  an  increase  of  $40  million  over  operative  associations  of  producers:  in-  practices  are  adopted  and  put  into  effect 
funds  available  for  1968.  Of  this  amount,  sure  trust  fund  treatment  of  margin  i"  any  State  or  county  unless  approved 
S25  million  has  been  placed  in  reserve  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers  and  other  ^y  the  local  conservation  groups. 
to  be  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  traders  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  such  This  program  reaches  in  excess  of  1 
Budget  when  need  develops  and  when  fimds  by  brokers:  and  provide  informa-  million  farms  each  year  and  results  in 
various  corrections  in  the  handling  of  tion  to  the  public  regarding  trading  oper-  the  application  of  the  greatest  amount 
the  program  have  been  made.  ations  and  contract  markets.  of  conservation  measures  to  the  land  at 

A  special  study  made  by  the  commit-  The  bill  includes  SI. 530.000  for  fiscal  the  lowest  cost  per  acre  of  any  other 

tee's    surveys    and    investigations    staff,  year  1969.  the  actual  operating  level  for  similar  program. 

pursuant  to  a  directive  dated  March  6.  fiscal  year   1968.  This  is  a  decrease  of  An   appropriation   of   SI 90   million   is 

1967.  disclosed  a  number  of  instances  of  $54,000  in  the  budget  request.  Tlie  in-  recommended  to  make  payments  earned 

laxity  in  the  administration  of  this  pro-  crease  of  $39,000  covers  salary  increases  under  the  1968  program.  Amoimts  due 

gram.  These  include:  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1968.  are  legal  commitments  and  funds  must 

First.  Inadequate  interviews  by  case-  agricultural  stabilization- and  conservation  be  provided  to  meet  all  obligations  in- 

workers.  submission  of  incomplete  appli-  service  curred. 

cations,   and  failure  to  include  income  The    Agricultural    Stabilization    and  The  committee  has  retained  the  1969 

for  all  members  of  households.  Conservation  Service  was  established  by  program  autiiorization  at  S220  million. 

Second.   Inadequate   identification   of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  June  5.  the   level   carried  for   this   purpose   for 
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many  years  To  offset  this  action  the 
committee  has  cut  much  more  than  the 
$120  million  restored  here  trom  me  np- 
propr'.atlons  for  Public  Law  480  As 
noted  earlier  in  this  report,  much  of  the 
foreiKii  currencies  earned  under  this 
program  are  used  for  conservation  pro- 
^^rams  m  foreign  countries  through  AID 

Further,  this  restoration  is  essential 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  con- 
servation protjrams  of  the  Soli  Conser- 
vation StMvice  This  restoration  will 
prevent  the  elimination  of  398  soil  con- 
servation technicians  who  are  now  an 
essential  part  of  the  work  unit  ofBces  of 
SCS  in  all  of  the  50  States. 

The  executive  brancli  has  lustified  its 
reductiuii.i  m  thih  program  throuKh  the 
years  on  the  basis  that  Llie  smaller 
amount  of  funds  would  be  used  for  so- 
called  permanent  practices  The  Depart- 
ment's ju.stifications  for  1969  stale: 

The  proposeU  1969  authorization  Is  .v  re- 
duction in  the  program  level  of  .JIJO  million 
from  the  1988  authorization  This  amount 
\v::i  pern\lt  the  Government  to  continue  to 
sh.tre  with  farmers  the  costs  of  conservtiilon 
pr.ictli?es  wl'-h  long-t^rm  benefit-s. 

On  thls'pijint.  the  Administrator.  As- 
ncultural  Stabilization  and  Consena- 
tion  Ser.  ice.  testified  to  the  committee 
this  year— page  20.5.  part  3.  1969  hear- 
ings— that  87  percent  of  the  1967  pro- 
gram practices  were  fur  enduring  or  per- 
manent practices  This  would  indicate 
that  $191,400,000  of  the  1968  program  of 
S220  million  was  spent  on  permanent 
practices 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  is 
authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  Food  and 
A^nculture  Act  of  196.5  Its  purp<ise  s  to 
assist  farmers,  through  long-term  agree- 
ment.^.  to  divert  land  from  the  produc- 
tion of  unneeded  crops  tx)  uses  that  will 
promote  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  resources 

In  return  lor  diverting  the  cropland  to 
approved  uses,  producers  receive  ad.iust- 
ment  paymetts  They  also  are  eligible  to 
receive  cost-s.ianng  assistance  for  estab- 
lishing approved  conservation  uses.  The 
period  of  a  contract  cannot  be  less  than 
5  years  and  not  more  than  10  years. 

The  1968  appropriation  level  of  S84.- 
500.000  IS  recommended  a;.'ain  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  a  reduction  of  SI  JOO.OOO  in 
the  budget  estimate  The  am.unt  pro- 
vided IS  adequate  to  meet  payments  due 
m  ti.scal  year  1969  on  all  contracts  pres- 
ently in  existence 

The  committee  has  not  approved  the 
proposed  advance  authorization  of  $55.- 
500  000  to  enter  mirj  additional  contracts 
under  this  prournm  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  The  SI. 200. 000  reductiLMi  in  the 
1969  appropriation  represents  funds  re- 
quested to  make  payments  m  1969  to 
producers  who  would  have  been  added  to 
the  program  had  the  advance  authoriza- 
tion been  approved, 

The  majority  of  this  committee  be- 
lieves that,  with  our  large  surplu.ses  vir- 
tually gone,  and  with  our  commitments 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  this  country 
carjiot  afford  to  follow  a  policy  of  tak- 
ing land  out  of  praduction.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  Nation,  plus  the  dan- 
gers mherent  in  a  policy  of  scarcity, 
clearly  supports  the  committees  position 
In  this  matter. 


R'RAL     tlECTHiril   ATlON     .*11M  IN  ISTRATION 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  establishi'd  by  Executive  Order 
7037  of  May  11,  1935.  to  niake  loans  for 
extension  of  central  station  electric 
service  to  un.served  rural  people  It  was 
continued  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  May  20.  1936,  and  Ix-came  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (jn  July 
1.  1939  under  Reorgani/ation  Plan  II. 
On  October  2«.  1949.  Public  Law  423 
amended  the  act  to  authorize  loans  for 
furnishing  and  improving  rural  tele- 
lihone  ser\'ict' 

Electric  and  telephone  construction 
loans  ,ire  .self-liquidating  within  a  period 
not  to  exceed  35  years  at  2  percent  in- 
terest. 

The  budget  estimate  of  .S3i)4  million  ;.^ 
included  m  the  bill  for  rural  elecirihca- 
tion  loans  This  is  a  decrease  ol  SIO  mil- 
lion below  the  1968  authorization.  With 
an  estimated  carryover  of  approximately 
$41  million  of  unused  prior  year  tuiuis. 
a  U)Ia\  of  S34o  million  will  be  available 
for  the  comuu'  fiscal  year  eompaied  to  a 
lending  level  ot  $350  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968  Ba.sed  on  previous  experience,  all  of 
fl^.ese  loans  will  be  repaid  to  the  Tieas- 
ury  Thev  do  not  repre.sent  an  unie- 
covered  expt'nditure  as  do  the  re;;ular 
operating  prognuns  ul  the  CVovermnent. 

Testimony  from  the  REA  Administra- 
tor and  representatives  of  the  electric 
ecxjpeiatives  indicates  that  the  demand 
for  electrification  loans  m  tlie  next  fiscal 
year  will  be  in  exce.ss  of  s70()  million  — 
double  the  amount  available  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  tor  this  lart-'e  demand 
IS  that  electricity  now  substitutes  on  the 
:aim  tor  labor  which  is  no  longer  avail- 
able The  modern  fann  is  a  highly  auto- 
mated and  electiofled  operation. 

Because  of  the  ■eneral  fiscal  .situation, 
however  the  committee  is  unable  to  rec- 
ommend electrification  loan  funds  in 
excess  of  the  budget  request.  In  view 
of  the  urgent  need  tor  additional  dis- 
tribution facilities,  therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  generation  and  transmission 
loans  be  held  to  a  minimum  m  the  corn- 
in'.;  year  The  committee  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  availability  of  G  &  T 
loan  funds  to  the  bargaiiung  positions  of 
the  REA  cooperatives  It  does  not  feel, 
however,  that  this  position  w\\\  be  weak- 
ened by  a  careful  policy  in  regard  to  such 
loans. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  REA-financed  generating  plants 
represent  only  1  4  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  electric  generating  capacity 
It  is  also  si^,:nLficant  to  note  that  in  tiscal 
vear  1966  REA  systems  purchased  34.2 
IJercent  of  their  power  requirements 
from  investor-owned  companies.  39  7 
percent  from  Federal  agencies  -uch  as 
TVA  and  Interior  Department  power- 
marketing  agencies,  and  6.5  percent  from 
non-Federal  public  suppliers.  Only  19.6 
percent — tinc-fifth — of  REA  power  was 
supplied  by  REA-financed  venerating 
plants. 

An  appropriation  of  S120  million,  the 
full  budget  estimate,  is  included  tor  rural 
telephone  loans.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
S600,000  in  the  1968  authorization.  With 
an  estimated  carryover  ol  55  8  million 
from  prior-year  balances,  a  total  of  near- 
ly $126  million  will  be  available  for  tele- 
phone loans  m  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Economy  pressures  make  it  impos- 
sible to  increase  the  authorization  for 
telephone  loans,  despite  the  fact  that  ap- 
plications are  expected  U)  total  around 
.5460  million  m  the  coming  year — nearly 
4  times  the  amount  provided 

r\RMfR.'.     Hi>MF     MiMI.NI^TRATKIN 

Pursuant  m  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  a  di- 
rect loan  acc(3iint  was  established  in  fiscal 
year  1962  Collections  of  inincipal  and 
interest  on  loans  outstandin;;  are  de- 
posited in  the  direct  loan  account  and 
are  available  for  principal  and  interest 
pavments  on  Ixurowiiv-'s  from  the  Secre- 
tary (if  the  Treasury  and  for  making 
additional  loans  foi  farm  ownership,  soil 
and  water  cunsenation.  and  operating; 
purposes.  Such  loans  may  be  made  only 
m  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized 
in  annual  apiJiopriation  acts 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968,  It  is 
expected  that  this  account  will  have  a 
balance  of  .5803  402.708.  This  .uiiount. 
together  with  expectwl  collections  ol 
S357.639  000.  aiII  provide  total  loan  lunds 
of  m  excess  ol  51.161  million  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  this  account  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  As  will  be  noted  later  in 
this  report,  no  income  will  be  available 
from  the  sale  of  participation  authoriza- 
tions in  the  next  fiscal  year.  .■~ince  author- 
ity for  such  .sales  iias  not  been  ap'Jioved. 

From  this  amount,  the  bill  r-rovides 
loan  authorizations  of  S337.900  000.  m- 
cludiii-:  S83  million  for  real  estate  loans. 
5250  million  for  operating  loans,  and 
S4.900.U00  for  .soil  con.servation  loans. 
These  are  the  amounts  profX).scd  m  the 
1969  budget  They  are  S79. 600.000  below 
the  amounts  authorized  in  the  1968 
appropriation  bill. 

The  committee  has  gone  along  with  the 
reduced  budget  levels  for  these  loan  pro- 
.^rams  very  reluctantly.  The  shortaiic  of 
operating  loan  funds  is  a  matter  of  .^reat 
concern  to  farmers  and  their  agri-busi- 
ness associates  throughout  the  Nation. 
With  a  loan  level  of  S275  million  in  fiscal 
.vear  1968,  after  the  freeze  of  S25  million 
by  the  executive  branch,  operating  loan 
funds  were  exhausted  in  many  States 
before  the  spring  planting  season  began. 
As  of  the  end  of  February  1968.  eight 
States  were  completely  out  of  operating 
loan  funds  and  13  others  had  virtually 
exhausted  their  funds.  This  situation  has 
become  even  more  critical  since  that 
time.  With  mandatory  budget  cuts  and 
expenditure  ceilings,  however,  this  .sit- 
uation cannot  be  corrected  in  this  bill. 

Title  X  of  Public  Law  89-117— Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  .Act  of 
1965 — approved  August  10.  1965.  amends 
title  V  of  the  Housinu  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  rural 
housing  direct  loan  account.  This  amend- 
ment also  authorizes  the  transfer  to  the 
rural  housnit:  direct  loan  account  of: 
First,  all  funds,  claims,  notes,  mortgages, 
contracts,  and  property,  and  all  collec- 
tions and  proceeds  therefrom  under  the 
direct  loan  provisions  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  any  unexpended 
balances  of  amounts  borrowed  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
511  of  the  act;  and  .second,  all  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  for 
direct  loans  undi  r  title  V  including  funds 
authorized  for  direct  elderly  rental  hous- 
ini;  loans  by  .section  515'ai  of  the  act. 
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It  is  estimated  that  as  of  June  30, 
1968.  this  direct  loan  account  will  have 
an  unused  balance  of  $427,162,934.  Esti- 
mated collections  of  $65  million  will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  over  $492  million  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  more  than 
adequate  to  finance  the  $15  million  of 
loan  authority  approved  in  this  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  authority  for  additional 
participation  sales  in  fiscal  year  1969  has 
not  been  included  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  the 
administration's  policy  which  requires 
farmers  to  put  up  far  greater  security 
for  housing  or  other  loans  than  other 
rural  borrowers.  In  one  such  instance 
which  came  to  the  committee's  attention 
recently,  it  was  demanded  that  the  bor- 
rower mortgage  his  entire  250  acres  of 
land  to  obtain  a  .54.000  loan,  even  though 
other  rural  borrowers  were  required  to 
mortuaec  only  st  veral  acres  of  their  land 
as  security. 

This  policy  was  established  in  earlier 
years  when  FliA  was  limited  to  loans  for 
"farmhou.ses  on  farm  properties.  Now  that 
FHA  IS  al.so  authorized  to  make  loans  on 
rural  properties,  not  merely  farm  prop- 
erties, this  policy  should  be  changed. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  should 
require  adequate  and  proper  security  for 
Its  loans.  Such  security  should  be  reason- 
able, however,  and  should  be  consistent 
with  coll.ileral  required  on  other  types 
of  loans.  Great  inequities  can  result  from 
the  present  unrealistic  policy  in  this 
regard. 

Authority  lor  the  !)ropo.sed  sale  of  $425 
million  of  participation  certificates  is  not 
recommended  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
As  noted  in  the  i^receding  ijaragraphs  for 
the  direct  loan  programs,  large  unused 
carryover  balances  are  expected  as  of 
June  30.  1968,  and  again  as  of  Jime  30, 
1969. 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants: 
This  new  program  was  established  by 
subtitle  A  of  the  legislation  adopted  last 
session— Public  Law  89-240— to  provide 
grants  for  the  development  of  water  or 
.sewer  systems  in  rural  areas.  The  amount 
of  the  grant  may  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  prelect. 

An  appropriation  of  $28  million  is  pro- 
posed for  the  coming  year,  the  actual 
funding  level  for  fiscal' year  1968.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $750,000  in  the  1969 
budget  request  and  a  decrease  of  $2  mil- 
lion in  the  1968  appropriation  level. 

This  reduction  below  1968  funds  has 
been  approved  by  the  committee  to  con- 
form to  the  general  pattern  of  holding 
to  the  1968  actual  operating  level,  de- 
spite the  large  unmet  demand  through- 
out the  Nation  for  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal loans  and  grants.  It  seems  unwise 
to  the  committee  to  spend  increasing 
millions  of  dollars  on  pollution  control 
through  other  Federal  programs,  while 
reducing  funds  under  this  heading  which 
will  cut  down  on  the  actual  pollution  of 
water  supplies,  village  by  village. 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  an  appro- 
priation of  $57,641,000  is  proposed  in  the 
bill  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  a  decrease 
of  $1,491,000  in  the  1969  budget  esti- 
mate. The  increase  of  $1,653,000  over  the 
1968  appropriation  is  provided  to  meet 
salary  increases  which  accrued  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  In  addition  to  the  sum  pro- 
posed, transfers  from  other  accounts 
have  been  approved  in  the  amounts  rec- 


ommended in  the  1969  budget,  wliich  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $60,391,000  available  for 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion have  been  increased  tremendously  in 
recent  years.  The  number  and  size  of 
loans  and  collections,  both  direct  and  in- 
sured, continue  to  increase.  The  need  for 
increased  supervision  of  these  loans  in- 
creases as  credit  becomes  tighter,  as  costs 
of  production  increase,  and  as  the  net  re- 
turn from  farming  goes  down.  Also,  the 
major  re.sponsibility  for  the  rural  com- 
munity development  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  assigned  to 
this  agency  several  years  ago.  New  pro- 
grams, such  as  water  facilities  loans  and 
grants,  and  rural  renewal  activities  have 
been  added  to  the  long  li.st  of  i)rograms 
administered  by  this  oruanization 

While  additional  funds  me  needed  to 
fully  meet  the  rcspon.sibilitifs  of  this 
agency  in  the  coming  .vear.  the  commit- 
tee is  unable  to  include  tliem  m  this  bill 
under  its  very  restricted  approach  to  the 
1969  budget. 

FFDERAI.      (EOP       INSI   RAN<F.      CORPORATION 

The  Federal  Crop  In.surance  Corpora- 
lion  is  a  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration created  Fetarua'y  16.  1938.  lo 
carry  out  the  Federal  Croo  Insurance 
Act.  Its  puri>o.se  is  to  |)romote  the  na- 
tional welfare  by  improving  the  economic 
stability  of  agriculture  through  a  .sound 
system  of  crop  in.surance  and  providing 
the  means  for  research  and  experience 
helpful  in  devismu  and  establishing  such 
insurance. 

Crop  insurance  offered  to  agricultural 
producers  by  the  Corporation  ))rovides 
protection  from  losses  cau.sed  by  un- 
avoidable natural  hazards,  such  us  m.sect 
and  wildlife  damage,  plant  diseases,  fire. 
drought,  flood,  wind,  and  otlier  weather 
conditions.  It  does  not  indemnify  pro- 
ducers for  losses  resulting  from  negli- 
gence or  failure  to  observe  good  farming 
practices. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,487,000.  plus 
authority  to  use  $2,850,000  premium  in- 
come, is  recommended  for  the  next  fiscal 
vear.  This  provides  a  total  of  $13,337,000 
which  is  the  1968  actual  operating  level. 
The  increase  of  S279.000  over  the  1968 
appropriation  level  is  needed  to  cover 
1968  Pay  Act  increa.ses. 

COMMODITY     CREDIT     CORPORATION 

The  Corporation  was  organized  Octo- 
ber 17.  1933.  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  managed  and  operated 
in  close  affiliation  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  On  July  1, 
1939,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  On  July  1, 
1948,  it  was  established  as  an  agency  and 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
under  a  permanent  Federal  charter  by 
Public  Law  80-806.  as  amended.  Its  op- 
erations are  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
charter  and  other  specific  legislation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
engages  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  and 
other  activities  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural commodities,  their  products,  food, 
feeds,  and  fibers.  Its  purposes  include 
stabilizing,  supporting,  and  protecting 
farm  income  and  prices;  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  balance  and  adequate 


supplies  of  such  commodities;  and  facili- 
tating their  orderly  distribution.  The 
Corporation  also  makes  available  ma- 
terials and  facilities  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  and  marketing 
of  such  commodities. 

Tl  ■  Corporation  is  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
.subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  is  ex  officio,  a  Director  and 
Chairman  (jf  the  Board.  In  addition.  It 
has  a  bipartisan  Advi.sory  Board  of  five 
members  apix^inted  by  the  President  to 
sur\ey  the  general  policies  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  advi.se  the  Secretary  with 
resiject  thereto. 

Personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  ASC  State  and  county  com- 
mittees, and  other  USDA  agencies  are 
used  to  carry  out  Corporation  activities. 
The  Corporation  has  an  autliorized 
capital  stock  of  SlOO  million  held  by  the 
United  States  and  authority  to  borrow 
up  to  $14  5  billion  Funds  are  borrowed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  may  also 
\ie  Iwrrowed  from  private  lending  agen- 
cies. In  connection  with  loan  guaran- 
tees, the  Corporation  reserves  a  .suffi- 
cient amount  of  its  borrowing  authority 
to  puicha.se  at  any  time  all  notes  and 
other  (iblieations  cvidenciiiL!  loans  made 
by  lending  agencies  or  certificates  of 
interest  issued  in  connection  with  the 
financing  of  !)rice-sup))ort  operations. 
All  bonds,  notes,  debentures,  and  simi- 
lar obligations  i.ssued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion are  subject  to  approval  by  the  .Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury  as  rrqiiired  by 
the  act  of  March  8.  1039-  15  U  S  C. 
713a-4. 

A  total  appropriation  of  S3. 188. 112.500 
is  included  in  the  bill  to  lestore  capital 
impairment  mcurred  during  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967  Of  this  amount.  5350,- 
467.000  is  ijrovided  to  liquidate  contract 
authorization  established  in  n.-^cnl  year 
1968  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  obligational  authority  rec- 
ommended is  5460.393.500  less  than  pro- 
ixi.sed  in  the  1969  budget.  In  view  of 
testimony  from  the  Administrator.  Agri- 
cultural Stablization  and  Con.servation 
Service,  which  indicates  that  an  unu.sed 
balance  of  around  S2  billion  v.ill  be  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  1969  fi.scal  year, 
this  reduction  seems  entirely  rea.sonable 
and  appropriate. 

For  Public  Law  480.  the  bill  for  next 
vear  includes  a  total  of  S300  million,  in- 
cludins  SlOO  million  for  lona-term  cred- 
it sales  for  dollars  under  title  I  and  S200 
million  for  donations  under  title  II. 
WhUe  this  is  a  reduction  of  S618.143.000 
in  the  1969  budget  request,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  total  of  51.172.857.000  will 
be  available  for  these  programs  m  fiscal 
year  1969.  including  S342.600.000  due  to 
expected  receipts  from  the  .sale  of  for- 
eign currencies  and  loan  repayments. 
$530,257,000  of  prior  year  unu.sed  bal- 
ances which  will  be  available  in  1969.  and 
$300  million  new  moneys  carried  in  this 
bill. 

These  programs  contribute  nothing  to 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  In  fact, 
they  probably  add  to  such  deficits  since 
they  have  3  tendency  to  substitute  dona- 
tions  and  sales   for   foreign  currencies 
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for  the  rfnular  rommprcia'i  dollar  sale.s 
Under  today's  conditions,  '.v.th  an  ur^-'ent 
need  for  additional  foreign  exchange 
from  sales  for  dollars,  and  with  mcrca-s- 
ix\n  flnaru'ial  piessures  or.  our  Federal 
budget,  the  committ-ee  feels  that  lari;e 
expenditures  under  Public  Law  480  .ire 
not  justified — particularlv  when  such 
expend;turf">  are  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  vanoas  xiil  and  'Aater  conserva- 
tion prut;  rams  needed  to  preserve  the 
natural  resources  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try 

My  friends,  we  broui;ht  this  bill  here 
with  all  these  t^.inys  We  i,'et  all  of  this. 
includme  the  food  stamp,  and  school 
lunch  pniLirams,  protection  from  pesUs 
and  diseases  and  preservation  of  our 
resources  of  less  than  4  percent  of  our 
national  budget  If  we  have  ever  heard 
of  a  bargain,  we  are  setting  it  in  this 
bill 

I  Icnow  I  can  count  on  the  support  of 
tho«e  within  soimd  of  my  voice,  and  I 
hope  others  will  also  realize  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  this  debate  today  that  here  is 
the  key.  not  only  to  our  well-beinK  as 
persoivs  but  til  our  economic  well-being 
as  a  nation.  We  are  dealing  with  a  bill 
that  costs  the  Government  less  than  4 
percent  of  its  total  budget,  which  is  a 
mighty  j(H)d  ban;ain 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  {'■■.jm  Illinois 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ced'-d  me  in  the  well,  tiie  distinguished 
chturmaii  of  our  subcommittee,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  fine  report,  and  every  Member 
should  either  read  it  or  retain  it  in  your 
research  file  for  it  does  embody  a  great 
dea.  of  good  valuable  iniormation  in  it. 
I  think  Members  should  know  the 
-luidelines  which  we  followed  in  marking 
up  this  bill.  We  felt  it  essential  to  keep 
our.selves  withm  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion that  we  imposed  upon  ourselves  for 
the  fiscal  yeai  1968.  or  the  expenditure 
levfl  that  previiled  in  fiscal  year  1967 — 
not  necessarily  the  lower  of  the  two.  but 
'he  one  which  our  committee  in  its  wis- 
dom, or  lack  of  it.  felt  was  the  most  ap- 
propriate figure  to  follow. 

Then,  as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out. 
Ill  our  overall  reduction  here  from  the 
nidget  of  SI. II 1444, 300  that  is  made 
ip  in  the  mam  of  three  principal  items. 
The  biggest  one  is  $618,000,000  in  the  re- 
duction of  Public  Law  480  ,sales.  The  sec- 
md  biggest  item  li  S460.000  000  reduc- 
•lon  m  the  restoration  of  the  capital 
losses  of  CCC 

This  is  not  a  phony  cut  With  the  testi- 
mony we  have  had  before  our  committee. 
I  am  .satisfied,  and  I  think  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  are,  tiiat  there  will 
still  be  at  the  end  of  the  .*lscal  year 
roughly  S-  billion  cushion  with  which  to 
operate.  Of  course,  those  wiio  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  area  know  that  on  some 
occaj.ions  the  Department  can  make  as 
much  as  S200  million  in  loans  in  any 
one  day  It  is  a  big  operation  The  CCC 
IS  capitalized  at  $14  5  billion,  and.  of 
course,  it  has  to  do  witli  the  administer- 
ing of  the  price  support  program  for  all 
these  commodities  and.  of  cour.se.  the  sale 
and  distribution  abroad.  So  it  is  a  bu: 
operation  and  it  ft  a  sizable  cut.  and 
they  can  live  with  it. 


The  other  cut  wa.s  in  the  $425  million 
item  in  which  we  .O.prd  out  .iltixzether 
the  .sales  particlpat Mn  i-ertitU'ates  Last 
year  that  wa^  appniximat*  ly  $7-5  mil- 
lion. ThLs  year  the  .uliinnistratlon  re- 
quested $425  million  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  dialog  we  ha\e  had  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  a  number  of  bills  with 
respect  to  the  sales  participation  certifi- 
cates. We  just  did  away  with  them  all. 
and  I  think  that  will  be  possibly  the  njle 
of  thumb  for  the  balance  of  the  appro- 
priations committees  coming  before  us 
I  hope  so 

On  the  increases,  the  significant  one, 
the  largest  one,  is  $120  million  over  the 
budget  in  the  .ACP  program  These  are 
tlio.se  lime  phosphate  payments  to  indi- 
vidual farmers  around  the  count  iv 
They  cm  tiike  down  stone  fences  and 
plant  trees  with  Federal  assistance. 
They  are  conservation  practices  in  which 
the  individual  farmer  participates.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  faiTner  antes  up  in 
a  cost-.sharing  arrangement  with  the 
the  Government. 

.\  luunber  of  years  a«o.  wlu'n  a  budget 
propo.sal  was  .sent  to  us  about  Slon  mil- 
lion or  S150  million  less  than  the  going 
expenditure  rate  of  about  a  quarter  bil- 
lion dollai-s.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
hold  to  that  budget  figure,  and  we  have 
been  rolled  time  and  time  again  because. 
I  believe,  in  some  of  thase  N'.-w  England 
States,  ajs  an  example,  where  tliey  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  much 
in  the  farm  program,  that  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  they  do  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate 

We  settled  on  the  cuiTent  fiscal  year 
expenditure  rate  for  this  item  at  S220 
million 

The  second  biggest  item  of  increase. 
$40  million,  is  for  the  food  sUmp  pro- 
gram. I  .should  tell  our  city  brothers  that 
is  full  funding  under  the  budget  request 
for  the  food  .tam[j  program  .Xs  a  matter 
of  fact,  w'lth  their  carryo\er  nl  unused 
funds  !rom  this  year  it  will  :eally  reflect 
an  increase  m  the  :cx)d  Ntamp  plan  of 
S63  million  in  fiscal  year  1!>69  over  fiscal 
year  1968  There  is  certainly  an  adequate 
amoiint  there,  although  in  the  total  fig- 
ure of  $225  million,  we  are  retaining  S25 
million  in  a  reserve  account  to  make  ab- 
-solutely  sure  that  they  clean  up  some  of 
their  bad  practices  in  administering  this 
program 

A  third  significant  item  nf  increase  is 
an  aggregate  of  about  $31  million  on 
conservation  practices,  to  which  our 
chairman  alluded  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks 

Last  IS  the  S29  million  increase  for 
meat  inspection  under  the  consumer  as- 
pects oi  the  bill. 

It  is  ver\  interesting  that  when  the 
bill  was  debated  on  the  lloor  last  year, 
calling  for  additional  meat  inspectors, 
we  made  the  prediction  that  the  bill  was 
going  to  cost  111  the  neighborhood  of 
some  $30  million  within  a  year  s  time  We 
were  going  to  be  hiring  a  host  of  luw 
inspectors,  and  for  what  we  were  not  al- 
together sure,  but  the  House  got  cajught 
up  m  this  and  went  along,  ^o  here  we  are 
in  the  first  year  aiitemg  up  an  additional 
$26  million  increase  for  this  meat  inspec- 
tion Item 

Incidentally,  that  calls  for  1.062  addi- 
tional meat  inspectors    It  was  kind  of 


interesting  uhen  we  got  to  that  ix)int 
I  inquired  as  t<.)  just  what  was  required 
to  get  a  meat  inspector 

-As  a  matter  ol  lact.  it  an.s'one  believes 
that  fcK)d  IS  going  to  be  .so  much  better 
now,  alter  we  iiave  enacted  this  law  and 
provided  many  additional  lu.'^pectors.  the 
rword  discloses  that  to  get  an  msiiector 
on  the  line  all  ne  needs,  really,  is  30  davs" 
training.  Oh,  they  would  like  to  have  ap- 
plicants, however,  who  have  been  ac- 
cu>tomed  to  being  around  animals  I 
ix).sed  the  question.  How  would  the  lam- 
ily  dog  do'"  As  a  matter  ol  lact,  it  is 
(luite  conceivable  that  one  could  take  any 
person  who  has  been  around  the  family 
dog  for  2  years,  take  him  off  the  street 
and  offer  him  the  starting  .salai-y,  at 
grade  7,  which  is  $6,700  a  year,  and  give 
ium  a  30-day  training,  and  he  will  be  on 
the  line,  m  a  \er>-  narrow  area,  called  a 
meat  inspector 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  all  tlie  things 
we  do  in  haste.  tiTing  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  this  and  from  that,  result  m 
our  ha\ing  done  such  a  manelous  .lob. 
and  we  are  paying  for  it  in  this  bill 

Incidentally,  on  that  food  stamp  plan 
for  tlio.se  incrca.ses  that  we  are  voting. 
It  takes  another  616  man-years  that  we 
have  to  provide  in  additional  personnel. 
witli  .igam  ixTsonnel  costs  nece.ssary  to 
administer  that  particular  program. 
Even  with  tlMsp  increases  m  personnel 
and  the  other  amounts  which  we  have 
held  111  line  and  even  cut  back,  the  de- 
paitment  is  still  ;:oing  to  be  required  to 
rut  back  over  1.000  man-years  in  other 
activities  in  order  to  live  within  this  bill 
that   we  hav   brought   before  you   hero 

ti  1(1, IV 

.Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chan  man,  v,ill  the 
gentleman  ■.  iria  ' 

Mr  MICHEL  I  am  happy  to  .Meld  to 
the  gentli  man    iiom   Ohio. 

Ml  LATTA  .Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
thman  :rom  Illinois  is  makin-  a  very 
important  .-tati. ment  He  pointed  out 
somethii.j  That  not  only  the  House 
should  know,  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
should  know,  concerning  the  lark  of 
qualification^  needed  for  the.se  new  meat 
inspectors,  I  wa.s  under  the  impression 
when  we  passed  this  legislation  that  we 
were  going  to  have  qualified  individuals 
inspecting  our  meat  and  that  there  was 
a  real  need  for  thorough  and  effective 
meat  in.spection  Now.  we  learn  that  in- 
dividuals with  only  30  days'  training  will 
be  iiut  to  work  performing  this  needed 
service. 

Under  the  statutes  of  some  of  our 
States,  these  people  have  to  be  veter- 
inarians. The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
just  informed  the  House  that  tiie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicated  that 
they  are  hiring  persons  off  the  street 
who  are  accustomed'  to  being  around 
animals — and  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned dogs  as  an  example  of  animals — 
and  within  30  days  are  supposed  to  be 
training  them  to  l:o  out  and  msiJect 
meat,  I  wonder  if  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  is  not  breaking  faith  with 
the  Corgre.ss  and  the  people  m  r.ot  now 
providing  the  public  with  the  type  of 
meat  inspection  we  believed  we  were 
going  to  get  at  the  time  the  legislation 
was  enacted.  Perhaps  at  the  time  we 
passed  the  meat  inspection  bill  we  should 
have  spelled  out  .specifically  the  quali- 
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flcations  necessary  for  meat  inspectors 
.so  that  we  would  now  be  getting  what 
we  bargained  for. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  making 
the  point.  I  happened  to  turn  to  the  page 
m  the  hearings  where  we  develop  this 
a  little  further.  Specifically,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  veterinarians,  the  total  number 
of  meat  inspectors  we  will  have  in  the 
year  1968  will  be  4.556  and  only  990  of 
these  will  actually  be  veterinarians  or 
what  you  would  consider  to  be  first-rate, 
bona  fide  meat  inspectors.  The  balance 
of  them  will  have  far  less  education  and 
background.  The  point  I  think  is  but- 
tressed by   the   record, 

Mr,  LATTA,  Tlie  administration  was 
.getting  headlines  at  the  time  this  bill 
pa,ssed  as  it  was  to  assure  us  "clean 
meat."  The  proponents  really  wanted  to 
protect  the  public  and  assure  them  clean 
meat  Now  they  have  come  along  after 
the  publicity  has  t>een  laid  aside,  and 
l^ropose  to  till  these  new  inspector  jobs 
with  indi'iduals  with  inadequate  train- 
ing to  do  the  .lob  which  must  be  done. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Tlie  rate  of  pay,  actual- 
ly, compared  to  some  of  the  starting 
schoolteachers'  pay  is  pretty  darn  good. 

Mr  LATTA,  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned $6,700  as  the  starting  salary.  We 
recently  passed  lecrislatlon  to  raise  the 
starting  salary  for  teachers  to  $7,000  and 
;x)licemen  and  firemen  to  $8,000.  Can  we 
conceivably  expect  to  hire  a  competent 
meat  inspector  for  $6,700? 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Tlie  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
submit  several  tables  at  this  point  and 
yield  to  my  colleagues  for  their  presen- 
tations before  asking  questions. 

<'CC  status  of  statutory  borrowing  auDiority 
ax  of  Dec.  31.  1967  ' 

Millions 

statutory  borrowing  .^tutiiorlty $14,600.0 


CCC  status  of  statutory  borrou-ing  authority 
as  o/ Dec.  31 ,  ;697 '—Continued 

Millions 
Summary  of  borrowing  authority 
In  use^Continued 

Total    borrowing    authority 

in    use --   $11,529  2 


Net  Btatutory  borrowing  au- 
thority   available 2,970.8 


Analysis  of  borrowing  authority  In 
use: 
Investment  in  price  ."support- 

Outstanding  loans 2.  355  3 

Inventories 997.0 

Total    Investment    In    price 

support 3,352  3 

Unreimbursed  realized  losses: 

Fiscal  year  1961 .  1    057.  0 

Fiscal  year  1966 1,585,1 

Fiscal  year  1967 3,813  6 

Subtotal,  prior  liscal  years.       6.455.7 
Fiscal  year  1968 2.299,3 

bursed     real- 

8.755.0 


CCC  status  w  statutory  >)orrouiny  authont'/ 
as  of  Dec   M.16S7   —Continued 

MUUoiis 
Analysis  of  borrowing  iuillu)rii\  lu 
use — Con  1 1  n  u  ed 
Less:    Financing  other   than    by 
use  of  Ijorrowlng  authority: 
Capital     stock        $100  0 


Special  activities- 

Advanced  from  fiind,s  ap- 
propriated lor  coiiserva- 
tloii  programs,  Sugar  hex. 
and   other  programs   . 

.'^mounts  for  depiwlt  t  )  the 
U.S.  Treasury .._    _ 

Balance  of  appropriations  to 
reimburse  costs  of  spe- 
cial   activities-    -    .    _    _ 


211    5 

1    1 


Subtotal    

Other  trust  and   deposit  liabil- 
ities   

Other   liabilities.    ._ 


118  y 
157  4 


Total,     unreimbursed     real- 
ized   losses 


v.jmmary  of   borro-^^'lng  authority 
in  use: 
Borrowings  from  U.S.  Treasury. 
Obhgations    lo    redeem    certifi- 
cates   of    Interest    :n    loan 
pools: 
Certificates  of  interest  si, 736. 7 
.ind  accrued  Interest  5-20.7 


9,  771.8 


1,757.4 


Investment  in  special  activities 
(recoverable  program  cost-s 
not  covered  by  appropria- 
tions to  date!  : 

Military  housing  ( Public  Law 
480)    .        , 

Military  housing  (barter  and 
exchange)     

National  Wool  .'\ct 

Total  investment  in  special 
activities 

Investment  in  other  activities- 

Cash .      _  - . 

.'iccotnit.s  and  notes  receiv- 
able   

Fixed  assets  met) 

Loan  to  Secretary  of  .Agricul- 
ture      

Storage  facility  and  equip- 
ment loans 

Wheat  marketing  certificates. 

Other  assets-  _ 

Total    investment    in    other 
activities 


50,0 
:v2  0 

1.  3 


83.  3 


Total  iin.inclng  other  than  h\ 

use  of  borrowing  authority.        1   520   l 
Total   borrowing  authority  in 

tise    -  -  -    .         -  11   529  -J 

'Vol     1,    |),    -■177,    at:rlciUture    apjir  .pri.iti'  p. 
hearings. 


STATUS   Of    f-OHRdVM'.G   AUThuHny    -T    i  ND   OF    fl'jC-l 
YtARS  1967,   1968,  AND   1969 

|ln  millions  ot  dollais| 


402   9 
29,  6 

:^0   0 

60.8 
231.5 
!03    7 


Uie  c(  borrowinf  authority: 
Investment  n.  i  tice  'upport: 
Loans   . 
Inventory 

Total  investment 

UnreimLursed  losses: 
1961 
1966 

:967 
1968 
1969.- 


1%7 

actual 


1,503.1 
1 ,  868. 4 


1968  1969 

estimate     estimate 


■'.043  0 
974.  1 


1.873  I 
991  8 


3.361.i      3.017.1        ?.864  9 


1.057.U 
2. 984  9 
3.813.6 


1.U67.0 
1.M5.  2 
3,813  6 
3,  465.  3 


l,t'57.l; 

I,?*.  3 
3.465  3 
3.440  7 


958,  7 


Total  investment  m  price 
support,  unreimbursed 
realized  Icsses,  special 
and  other  activities .      ],?,  U49  3 


Total  losses 

Total  above  items 
Capital  stock. 
Other  (net)..    . 

Total  in  use  . 
Borrovdng  authority 

Balance  zvailable 


7,855  5      9.921   1        9.713.3 


1I.217.0 

-lOO.O 

21.6 

11.138.6 

14.  500,  0 


12.938.2 

-100.0 

116.0 

12.954? 
14.  500  0 


12. 578.  2 

-iOO.H 

58,4 

12.536  6 

14. 500. 'I 


3,361.4      1,545.8        1.963  4 


lOSStS  APPLICABLE  TO  APPPOPPI  ATIO'I      Pf  I  VBURSt  Mf.T  FOR  '.FT  REALIZED  LOSSES" 

II n  millions  ot  dollarsl 


Total  Feed  grams 

and  rtoducts 


Aheat  and 
I  roducts 


Upland 
cotton 


Rice 


Soybeans  Dairy  Peanuts        Vegetable        All  other 

I  roducts  oils        commodities' 


FISCAL  YEAR  1964 
f'roeram  costs. 

Gam*  or  loss  on  <alps 
Donations  . 

storage  and  handling   

Transportation 
Commodilv  enpott  ravments 
Acreage  diversion  payments. . 
Price-support  payments 
Cotton  equalisation  pavmenls 
Reseai  loan  storage  payments 
Other .     I 

Total  program  costs      . 

•mprosram  costs. 

'nterest-  . 

Adminisliatiye  and  nonadmimsltative 
Other   . 

Total  nonprogram  costs     . . 

Total  tealrzed  losses   ;964 


•34.3 

638.0 
365.4 
178.1 

n2.(j 

760.7 

461,6 

62.6 

79.2 

32.3 


■46.3 
23.8 

179  9 
43.9 

046. 1 
532.  4 

69.9 


•240.  3 
124.2 
139.6 

;ki.  6 

96.6 

114.6 
79,2 

9.3 
•.5 


176.7 

30.0 

4.4 

40.0 


62.6 
1.2 


•0.2 

13.8 

.9 

.6 

38.8 


71.3 
466  6 

'.  'J.  2 
14  7 
36.6 


6.8 


0.2 

■1  i 

4.0 

5.5 

.2 

3.6 

.6 

3.2 

2,755.6 


1.299  5 


433.3 


314.9 


53.9 


•.7 


•.4 
599.0 


20.5 


28.3 


4.6 


11,6 
V  8 


412,1 

57.8 
1,3 


471,2 


3. 226.  8 


footnotes  at  i  ml  c  : 
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LOSbtS  APPLI^ABLt  ro  ApfKOPRIAriON      Rt IMBLRStMENT  FOR  NfT  RE*ll2fD  LOSSES 

(In  milliont  of  doll*n| 


Mail   1,   IV6S 


ToUl 


Fe«d  grams     Wheat  and 
and  ptoduct]     products 


Upland 
cotton 


Rk« 


SoybMns  ■ 


FISCAL  YEAR  1965 
Program  costs 

Gam*  or  loss  on  sales         .. ... 

donations 

Storage  and  nandling 

Transportation 

Commodity  eiport  payments 

Acreage  inversion  uaymenls 

P'lCe  •iuppori  payments  

Wheal  rnarketine  cernticates  (n*l). .. 
Cotton  e<]ualualion  payments  ' 
Reieai  loap  storage  payments 
Other 

Total  progiam  costs 


;. 


6S& 
374  1 
311.0 
UtLt 

Ml7 
MIlC 
339.3 

4J5  0 
g?  0 
1&3 


•38  5 

20  3 
169  5 
44.9 

914. 1 
TV.  1 


7?.  7 
•.2 


I  3 
11?  0 
97  9 
S7  8 
11  1 
32.  S  . 

•loii". 

1.7" 

•.i 


73  9 

33  2 

3  2 

4  4 

$1.2  111 
43i6"l 

"  .i".-. 


•  4 

12.4 

.7 

S 

38  3 


•1.5 


Dairy 
products 


16.9 

1IS.0 

4.S 

lao 

44.7 


Peanuts 


.cgetabie 
oils 


AM  other 
commodities 


14.1 


•2 


15.7 


it)    4 

4 

1.4 


•2.2 

8  0 

4  0 

2.7 

.2 


Nonprogram  costs 

Interest (net)  

Administrative  anrl  nonadministrativt . 

Cost  at  reseaich  (Public  Law  88  2bO) 

Other  , 


2.(75.5 


303.7 

b9.9 
2  6 
6.3 


214.2 


601.4 


51.5 


260.9 


30.5 


38.1 


12.7 


Total  nonprogram  costs 

Total  lealved  losses.  196S 

FISCAL  rFAR  1966 
Program  costs 

Gain*  or  loss  on  sales 

Donations 

Storage  and  handling 

Transportation 

CommodMy  eiporl  payments  . 

Acreage  diversion  payments. . 

Pfice  .uppoit  payments 

Wheat  mariieting  certi'icales  (net) 

Cotton  equalisation  payments  - 

Reseal  loan  storage  payments 

Other  


372.5 

.048  0 


•».  2 
J16.  b 
234  ; 
171  7 
208.2 
996  I 
488  4 
•160.0 
332.2 
68  5 
29.7 


•3  1 

19  8 
118.8 
62  I 

841  6 
430  8 


-58.0 
•l.U 


•103.7 

107  4 

67  4 

91  4 

159.  8 

38  1 

•160.  U 

10.5' 
•5 


48.9 


42  5 
5.8 


•0.3 

11.9 

.4 

7 

42.4 


116.4 
57  6 

332.2 

1.5 


.4 


8.6 
130.7 
1.9 
6.1 
3.1 


13.0 

■  .6' 
.2 


•0.1 
42.3 

2.6 


•l.b 
4  4 
3.1 
2.8 
1.8 


30.4 


Total  ptotram  costs      ...t 

Nonprogram  costs 
Interesl(net) 

Administrative  and  nonadininistrjtive 
Cost  ot  research  (Public  Law  88  .'60) 
Other  


2. 647.8 


278  1 

bl  8 

9 

6.3 


1. 527. 0 


2ia4 


604.9 


55.1 


isa6 


44.2 


44.6 


10.6 


Total  nonprogram  costs 

Total,  realized  losses.  1966 

FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
Program  costs 

uain' or  loss  on  salts  

Donations       .  •• 

Storage  and  handling 

Transportation ..i. 

Commodity  .^jport  payments j. 

Acreage  rtiyfrsion  payments   ,. 

Price  support  payments  ,. 

Wheat  marketing  certificates  (nM) 

Cotton  equal  zatcn  payments  > 

Reseal  loan  s'orage  payments ,. 

Other     .  - 


337  1 


311.3 
183  9 
150.6 
117  7 
167  7 
872.3 
1.287  8 
275  7 
20.4 


•?9  b 
10.7 
76  5 
55  6 

541.8 
796.6 


•3/ 
53.6 
30.0 
49  4 

107  7 
27.1 


386.6 


275.7 


37.2 
3  0 

303.4' 
489.2 


•0.2 

9.7 

.2 

.3 

22.0 


(') 


•2  2 

97  0 

1.2 

5.2 


<') 


13.6 

1.3 
.1 


•.7 
11.2 


1.6 


•2  6 
1.7 
4.2 
2,  i 

38.0 


20.4 


Total  program  casts 

Nonprogram  costs 

Interest  (net)       , 

Administrative  and  nonadmmistrative. 


Total  nc'V'^e'i'^  "osts . 

Tois     -1  i^'*:  - -s-'s   .967 

FISCAL  YEAR  1968  ESTIMATED 

Program  costs 

Gain^  or  loss  on  sale* 

Donations.  ^. 

Storage  and  handlinf 

Transportation 

Commodity  e»port  payments „ ..«. 

Acreage  diversion  payments «. 

Price  support  payments. 

Wheal  marketing  certiticate  (net) 

•Teseal  loan  storage  payments. 

Other  -    - 


44.2 
53.3 

37.3 
•4 

6.9  .. 
8 

.i." 

.» 

'."2    " 

218  ." 

24.6 

3.484.9 

1.440.6 

547.5 

1.240.1 

32.0 

0) 

101.0 

43.8 

12.1 

67.8 

273  6 

55  J                                                                                                         

328.7  .. 

3,813.6  . 

' 



400  9 

252.8 

89.7 

36.6 

72.7 

8812 

937.3 

346.0 

37.5 

419 


7.2 
47.5 
4.8 


634.2 
326.3 


♦10.8 
29.1 
14.0 
18.6 
40.0 


401.4 

18.6 
2.0 


346.0 
7.2 


254.0 
611.0 


•J 

10.1 

.1 

.4 

2.0 


1.0 
.2 


•1.9 

201.6 

5.0 

8.8 


18.2 

1.4 
.1  . 


1.4 


2.1 

1,9 

30.7 


36.3 


Total  program  costs 

Nonprogram  costs 
Interest  (ne!) 

Administrative  and  nonadmimstrative. 
Cost  ol  research  (Public  Law  88-250). 
Other 


Total    lOnproglim  costs 

TotJi     -di;-<;    ^s^tfs  .968  (estimate) 


3.106.6 


1.041.0 


4.1 


1.286.4 


12.5 


1.2 


213.5 


56.0 


1.3 


49.  b 


3018 

54.9 

3.7 
.3 


359.7 


3.465.3 


Set-  footnote*  at  end 
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Total  Feed  grains     Wheal  and         Upland 

and  products     products  t.itton 


Rice 


soybeans  Dairy  Peanuts         Vegetable        All  other 

products  uils        commodities ' 


f • 

FISCAL   >flR   '.969  ISTIMATED 

Program  costs: 

Gain*  or  loss  on  sales 

•21.6 
273  3 
102.0 

42.2 

66.0  .. 
90b.  U 
l,26b.U 
360.  b     . 

60.8 

4b.  b   . 

•17.7 

H  1 

41   b 

b  3 

790.  (J     . 
t2b.  0   .. 

47.9' 

*b7.  0 
30.6 
26.2 
.'l.b 
38.0 

""'360.' 6' 
12.9 

37.0 

ib.o" 

1.0 

iis.'o'i: 

640.0  .. 

•.3  ... 

11.1  ... 
.2 
.4 

222.6 

18.9               '7.4                   4  9 

Donations 

Storage  ant)  handling 

Transportation    . 

Commodity  exiwrt  payments  

Acreage  diversion  lavments   

Price-support  pavriients 

Wheat  marketing  certi'icale<,  (net)  _. 

Reseal  loan  stor ape  i  ivn-pnts 

Other 

^ 

10.0                 6.1 
2. 0                 9.  4 

1.4 1  t 

.1                 2.0                     .4 
28.L 

""'37;r;;ii;iiii!i; 8.4 

3.  098.  2 

282.1 

b8.  7 

1   4 
.3 

1,500.1 

432.3 

808.0 

11.4 

12.0             238.1 

57.  5               5. 4               44.  2 

Nonprogram  costs: 

Adminislralue  and  nonSdministrative 

Costol  reseaich  (Public  Law  88-250) 

Other                - 

Total  nonprogram  costs 

342.5     . 

- — 

Tntal  rnali^pd  Losses  1969  estimate 

3, 440. 7 

I  other  commodities  rclude  r,p,  dry  edible  beans,  flaxseed,  honey,  extra-long  staple  cotton,  lun>! 
od.  linseed  oil,  fosin.  lurpenline,  blended  lood  i  roducls.  tobacco,  and  strategic  and  cntical 
iTiaterrals. 


Cotton  egufllrzation  [ciynients  v.eie  r' ,i(le  to  Ciitton  tiaridlets,   nulls    l-uvers. 
Loss  llian  $b0,000. 
'Deriotts  gam. 


olid  e>i)Ortets. 


GAiri   OR  LOSS  ('■!  SALES 
[In  millions  ol  dollaisl 


fiscal  year 


Total 


Feed 

grains 

and 
products 


Wheat 

am) 
products 


Upland 
cotton 


Rice 


Soybeans 


hairy 
I  roducts 


f'mnuts 


Vegetable 

oils 


.    All 

othei 
commodi- 
ties ' 


1964 

1965 

1966.          

1%7                      

1968  (estimate) 

1%9  (estimate) 

Total 

::::n:::: 

•34 
63. 
•3S. 
311. 
400, 


•46.3 
•36.  b 

-3,  1 
•79,  b 

•8  8 
■17.7 


•240,3 

1    -v 

■103.7 

M  7 

•10. 8 

•b7.  0 


176  7 
73,9 
48.9 
386.6 
401.4 
37.0 


•0.9 

•l.b 


(■) 


71  3 
1C.9 
8  5 
•2.2 
■1.9 


6.8 

14,1 
13.0 
13.6 
18.2- 
18.9 


•0.2 
•.  1 
•.  1 
•7 
•,  1 

•7,4 


•1.2 
•2.2 


683.6 


191.9 


•414 


1.124.  b 


•1.5 


■2.4 


92.7 


84.6 


•8.6 


'  Other  commodities  nclude  rye    mixed  It-pd    dry  e  lible  beans,   fl.ixseed,   I'onev,  extra  long         -  less  than  $50,000. 
staple  cotton,  tung  oil    Imseed  on    msin   llended  lood  troducts.  tobacco,  and  strategic  and  cntical         "Denotes  gun 
materials. 

PAYMENTS  TO  FARMERS   iU   THE  CONTINENTAL  UiJTED  STATlS,  1930-67 

|ln  millions  ol  dollaisl 


Year 


Conserva- 
tion 
program 


Sugar 
Act 


Wool 
1  ro- 
gram 


Soil  bank 
i  rogtam 


1950 

1951- 
1952. 
1953. 
1954 
1955. 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Feed 

f  ram 

(rogram 


Wheat 


gram 


Cotton       Total' 


Year 


Conserva- 
tion 
program 


Sugar 
Act 


Wool 

(ro- 
gram 


Sod  bank 

irogrdrn 


Feed 

gram 

piogiam 


Wheat 

I  re-       Cotton 
gram 


Total! 


246'  37  283 

246  40  --. - 286 

242  33 --- 275 

181  32 -- 213 

217  40  2" 

188  41   ; 229 

220  37             b4               243  -.  bb4 

230  32            b3              7oO 1,016 

214  44            14              81b  .      1,089 


1959 

1960. 

1961. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

196b 

1966 

1967  ■■ 


228  44  82              323 682 

217  50  51             370 693 

230  4b  56             334             772           42 1,484 

224  54  54              304              841          253 1,736 

222  57  37            -304              843          215 1,686 

227  67  25  199          1.163       3  438           39  2,169 

21b  64  18  160           1,391           b2li            70  2. 4b2 

220  60  34  14b           1.293        :  679          773  <  3. 265 

226  6?  ?9  129              865        -731           932  '3.071 


'  Includes  Great  Plains  conseryalron  payments  since  1968:  $1,000,000  in  19b8,  $b, 000,000  in 
19b9  $6  000  000  in  1960,  1961.  1962.  $8,000,000  in  1963,  $9,000,000  m  1964,  196b,  $11,000,000 
in  1966.  and  $12,000,000  in  1967. 

•  Includes  $6,000,000  under  Ijnd-use  adjustment  program.  Later  years  include  cropland  con- 
version and  Appalachia  programs. 

■  Includes  n.ainly  the  value  ot  marketing  certificates. 

<  Includes  $Dl  000,000  under  cropland  adiustment  program  rn  1966,  and  $8b,000,00y  in  1967. 


'  Preliminary. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounurng,  Does  r.ol  include  payments  to  tairners 
.:'  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  \  lands,  iVool  |.'0p,ram  does  not  i;:clude  deductions  lor 
y.ool  promotion  program 


';.aurce:  [co.nomic  Research  Seryice,  USDA,  Vai. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very-  much  interested  in  the  farmers  of 
my  district  and  throughout  the  country. 
They  need  lielp— certainly  not  more  bu- 
reaucratic controls  which  are  gradually 
ilimmating  the  opportunities  of  the 
farmers  of  this  countr>-.  I  have  always 
.supported  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
our  farmers  and  I  am  interested  in  all 
the  programs  so  necessary  to  guarantee 
a  better  way  of  life. 

But.  today.  I  would  like  to  concentrate 
and  express  my  views  on  the  program  ac- 
tivities of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  of  the  appropriation  needs  of  that 
agency. 
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I  am  also  interest€d  in  maintaining 
the  funds  for  the  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion conservation  program,  as  well  as 
the  other  programs,  and  would  like  to 
see  these  restored  to  what  they  should 
be. 

As  you  probably  know,  upper  east 
Tennessee  is  primarily  a  rtiral  area.  In 
the  (bounties  I  represent,  agriculture  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  ver>'  important. 
However,  in  the  Tri-Cities  area  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  industrialized.  Other 
counties  of  my  district  aie  experiencing 
an  accelerated  growth  of  industr>'  and 
other  forms  of  nonagricultural  expan- 
sion. 


As  a  result  of  those  developments,  and 
because  a  large  number  ot  farms  are 
small,  many  of  our  rural  residents  have 
changed  from  family-type  farming  to  a 
system  of  industrial  employment  with 
j;art-time  farming.  Tliese  farmers  grow 
cattle,  tobacco,  a  few  acres  of  corn,  pas- 
ture, hay,  and  home  gardens.  Money 
earned  in  factories  is  being  spent  on 
needed  consei-vation  practices  for  the 
farmland,  better  housing  and,  in  general, 
a  better  standard  of  living. 

The  population  in  my  district  is  rapid- 
ly increasing.  In  many  places,  competi- 
tion for  land  to  build  homes,  establish 
factories,    develop    subdivisions,    roads, 
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and  lakes  for  recreation  is  veiy  keen,  and 
la:id  prices  are  extremely  high 

Undoubt«'dly  these  examples  of  iirrowth 
and  change  in  my  ci:)nKressional  district 
are  :iot  unlike  the  patterns  of  develop- 
ment and  modem  trends  throughout  this 
tireat  land  of  ours  Such  developments 
are  :e.sultin«  in  tireatly  increased  de- 
mands on  the  technological  skills  and 
services  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice The  SCS  has  r(x;ently  completed  spe- 
cial soils  interpretations  for  u.se  in  more 
tlian  20  economic  development  plans  pre- 
pared by  hx-al  planning  commissions 
and  professional  consultint;  organiza- 
tions  They  also  have  an  almost  contin- 
uous operation  in  supplying  special  data 
required  by  the  State  planning  commis- 
sion In  my  own  district,  the  SCS  people 
have  recently  prepared  sp<>cial  informa- 
tion on  lands  fur  selected  nonaencul- 
tuial  uses  for  the  planning  commissions 
of  Johnson  and  Sullivan  Counties 

The  foregoing  examples  typify  the  ex- 
panding responsibilities  and  functions  of 
the  Soil  Conser\ation  Service  Tliese  have 
been  added  without  additional  appro- 
priations, .is  have  :he  SCS  assiyninents 
for  the  farm-based  i-ecreatlon  prot;ram. 
the  national  conservation  needs  inven- 
tory and  radiological  monitoring  under 
our  rural  civil  defense  program. 

In  referring  to  some  of  the  nonagricul- 
•ural  duties  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
.Ser\ice.  I  do  not  aiiend  to  detract  one 
iota  from  the  two  great  basic  programs 
carried  out  through  the  .soil  conservation 
districts  and  the  watershed  districts  of 
my  State  It  is  imperative  that  the  soil 
conservation  dLstricts  continue  fully 
manned  and  vigorous,  especially  under 
the  present  conditions  of  increased 
changes  In  land  ownership  and  adjust- 
ments to  new  land  uses.  SCS  needs  addi- 
tional techniciajis  to  deal  with  these 
changes  and  to  cop°  with  the  mounting 
problem  of  .sediment  pollution  of  our 
streams  and  lakes  Tlie  soil  conservation 
district  super\isors.  who  contribute 
many  days  of  their  time  and  serve  with 
no  compensation,  are  exercising  magnifi- 
cent leadership  and  iiuidance  :n  their 
communities  They  have  earned  our 
Governments  undiminished  support  of 
their  efforts  toward  solving  our  complex 
land  and  water  resource  problems 

Our  watershed  district  directors,  work- 
ing hand  m  hand  with  soil  conservation 
district  supervisors,  are  achieving  lasting 
and  meaningful  control  and  manage- 
ment ')f  our  water  resources  and  the  re- 
lated lands  They,  too,  serve  without  pay 
and  exercise  a  vital  influence  on  the 
economic  growth  of  our  communities 

In  consonance  with  the  foregoing,  I 
wish  to  recommend  to  this  Committee 
that,  first,  the  conservation  operation 
funds  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
for  the  1969  budget  year  be  restored  to  at 
least  the  1967  level,  if  not  increased; 
second,  I  also  recommend  that  allocation 
of  funds  for  Public  Law  S66  watershed 
planning  and  construction  for  the  1969 
budget  also  be  restored  to  at  least  a  level 
of  that  in  the  1967  budget 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H  R  16913.  which 
embraces  the  school  lunch  program  and 
many  Dther  fine  provisions 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  low  a  '  Mr    Smith  I . 


Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman  I 
wish  to  commend  the  committee  for  ap- 
proMng  and  recommending  the  full 
amount    requested    for   meat   inspection 

I  would  like  to  mention  this  with  re- 
>pect  to  the  quality  of  insj^ectors  The 
Department  has  always  had  lay  inspec- 
tors working  under  veterinarians.  There 
are  not  enough  veterinarians  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpxise  of  carry- 
ing out  the  meal  m.spection  law  without 
lay  helpers  If  a  State  nas  notlung  but 
veterinarians  doing  the  inspecting,  they 
are  not  doing  a  full  job  of  inspecting  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  of  them  The 
Department  uses  lay  [)eople  who  work 
tuider  the  supervision  of  \elermanans 
It  is  my  estimation  that  the  requested 
1.000  new  ones  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  most  needed  work  and  aid  to  the 
veterinarians 

Further  Mr  Chairman.  i>ermit  me  to 
.-.hock  the  distingui.shed  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  .saying  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning  In  oth-T  words,  in  future 
vears  they  will  need  J  000  or  3.000  more 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Amencan  people 
have  been  bilked  out  of  close  to  SI  billion 
ix-r  year  and  that  amount  will  increa.se 
over  the  years  if  we  do  not  require  ade- 
quate inspection  and  labeling  Tliey 
tiave  been  bilked  out  of  this  amount  of 
money  by  the  sale  of  nonfcderally 
in.spected  meat  products  wluch  contains 
water,  tlour,  foreign  inaleHals.  animal 
skins,  undesirable  animal  parts,  and 
other  less  nutritious  and  on  occasion 
deleterious  products  which  the  consumer 
thought  was  meat  at  the  time  they 
purcha.sed  it 

However.  Mr  Chairman,  by  having 
contained  in  this  bill  tins  S26  million  for 
the  next  li.scal  year  and  eventually, 
probably  $5(J  or  S60  million,  the  Amer- 
ican cot^sumer  will  be  protected  from 
being  bilked  out  of  an  estimated  SI  bil- 
lion through  inadequately  labeled  and 
handled  products.  After  all  the  con- 
sumers and  the  taxpayers  are  one  and 
the  same  inople  I  think  spending  S26 
million  to  save  si  billion  represents  the 
best  investment  the  country  could  make. 
I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
putting  into  this  bill  the  entire  amount 
which  was  requested  for  this  purpose  so 
ttie  law  can  be  fully  implemented. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  ijentleman  from  Minne- 
sota     Mr     L.ANT.LN' 

Mr  HATTIN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
^■entleman  vield  ' 

Mr  L.^NGEN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
let  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Mr  .S.Mirnl  ^'o  unanswered.  One 
of  tho.se  regulations  under  this  Meat  In- 
spection .\ct  which  they  have  promul- 
t;aled  right  now  would  allow  the  adver- 
tisement of  certain  product-s  as.  for  m- 
-tance  'all-beef  -Aneners.  which  could 
contain  25  percent  chicken  but  yet  ad- 
vertise to  the  effect  that  it  is  all  beef  and 
not  require  any  label  to  show  the  actual 
content 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  this  is 
being  fair  with  the  .American  consumer 
under  the  bill  which  pas.sed  the  House  or 
which  at  least  Is  now  being  considered 
and  promulgated? 


Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman 
will  the  !.entleman  yield? 

.Mr  L.ANGEN  I  yield  to  the  'gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  The  new  law  and 
the  regulations  which  are  being  promul- 
gated require  that  the  product  be  ade- 
quately labeled  before  it  Ls  permitted  to 
be  sold. 

For  in.'itance.  under  the  State  laws,  for 
example  in  the  State  of  Montana,  they 
could  have  had  75  percent  flour  instead 
of  the  meat  product. 

Mr  BATTIN  I  am  talking  about  the 
regulations  that  are  being  considered 
and  has  been  passed  ujx>n  by  a  very- 
close  vote 

Mr     SMITH    of    Iowa     Did    you    say 
pa.s.sed  on"' 
Mr    BATTIN    That   which    has    been 
pas.sed  and  rect>mmended  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  The  gentleman  is 
inLstaken  .ibout  that 

Mr  BATTIN  Durini,-  the  week  of 
March  25.  1968,  the  Advisory-  Committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  Con- 
.sumer  Marketing  and  Meat  In.siKK-tlon 
under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  met  and 
by  a  vote  of  7  to  5  witli  five  members  of 
the  committee  not  voting,  approved  a 
recommendation  that  in  all  beef  wieners 
that  up  to  25  percent  of  the  material 
could  be  chicken  without  .-howma  this  on 
the  label  Mi  .Archie  Wil.son.  of  Montana. 
IS  a  member  of  this  committee  and  ad- 
vised me  of  tile  result 

Mr.  LANGEN  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  bill 
before  us  has  been  very  eloquently  and 
precisely  explained  to  you  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gent'cman  from  Missi.ssippi  I  Mr 
Whitten  I  and  the  ranking  member,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Mr.  Micmel  i 
They  have  covered  in  substantial  detail 
the  general  provisions  of  the  bill  arid  its 
application  to  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  the  great  number  of  in- 
terests that  are  vested  m  this  bill  by  the 
general  public 

Let  me  recommend  the  committee  re- 
tort to  every  Member  of  this  Hou.se.  as 
well  a.s  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
the  future  of  agriculture  ai.d  the  many 
related  agencies  that  are  funded  by  this 
appropriation  bill  Th.e  committee  report 
de.scnbes  m  .--ome  detail  many  of  the 
problems  involved  and.  more  important, 
.sets  forth  explicitly  and  convincingly  the 
great  benefits  that  accrue  to  tiic  entire 
iwpulace  from  the  efforts  of  American 
argiculture  and  the  producers  of  food 
and  fiber 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  some 
of  the  implications  that  are  becoming 
inherent  m  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill  As  every  vear  goes  by,  this  bill  bears 
a  greater  import  and  significance  to  the 
general  public  It  also  typifies  the  effects 
of  the  fiscal  crisis  that  confronts  t:ie 
Nation. 

It  is  only  durinfj  recent  weeks  that  we 
ha\e  begun  to  realize  the  significance  of 
the  need  for  reductions  in  the  total  ex- 
!>end.ture  budget  of  this  Nation  and  the 
complexity  of  effecting  such  reductions 
It  has  become  apparent  to  anyone  who 
has  directed  some  attention  to  our  pres- 
ent economic  status,  whether  in  this 
country  or  in  foreign  countries,  that  we 
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can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  ever- 
expanding  deficits,  and  that  our  charge 
account  is  being  questioned.  Within  re- 
cent weeks  it  has  become  known  that 
loreign  governments  and  other  foreign 
interests  have  entertained  ideas  of  dis- 
counting the  American  dollar,  and  our 
prestige  as  a  world  economic  power  has 
-ubstantially  deteriorated.  Many  have 
.suggested  that  there  is  immediate  need 
lor  us  to  pet  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
by  substantial  reduction,  or  elimination. 
of  the  continuing  budget  deficits,  as  well 
as  the  deficits  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
jnents.  The  full  impact  of  the  fiscal  mis- 
management of  our  budget  during  re- 
cent years  is  reflected  in  this  bill. 

In  compliance  with  the  needs  for 
t)udget  reduction,  the  appropriations 
contained  in  this  bill  respond  with  sub- 
stantial authority  and  are  worthy  of  rec- 

ignition  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se.  as  has  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
.iimmittee.  that  it  represents  a  20- 
i>ercent  decrease  in  the  1969  budget  as 
presented  to  the  Congress,  and  a  21- 
jiercent  reduction  below  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  1968  By  this  approi^riation  bill, 
.ignculture  is  making  more  than  its  full 
share  of  contribution  toward  a  solution 
iif  the  fiscal  crisis  Tins  is  only  typical  of 
I  he  generous  manner  m  which  agricul- 
ture has  always  responded  to  any  and  all 
ni  the  crises  that  have  confronted  this 
N'ation  over  the  years,  during  both  war 
and  peace. 

Your  committee  has  done  its  best, 
under  the  most  difficult  of  circumstances, 
;o  meet  both  the  demands  of  the  budget 
.iiid  the  needs  of  a:?riculture  in  this  bill. 
The  experience  of  so  doing  gives  cause 
tor  sincere  concern,  however,  and  raises 
-ome  veiT  serious  questions  relative  to 
Oie  approach  to  thesL>  problems  as  rec- 

■inmended  m  the  administration's 
iiudget. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  extent  to 
.vh'cn  the  lublic  has.  each  year,  a 
L'reater  Interest  in  these  apiJropriatlons. 
This  comes  about  because  of  expanded 
general  public  benefits  from  the  contin- 
;.:ng  growth  and  addition  of  new  pro- 
.  rams.  The  committee  report  identifies 
the  wealth  of  programs  and  services  that 
are  of  benefit  to  the  consuming  public; 

uch  as  the  food  stamp,  school  lunch, 
-pecial   milk,  disease   and   pest  control, 

egulation  of  commodity  markets,  oper- 
ating and  emergency  credit,  policing  of 
:  ackers  and  stockyards,  soil  and  water 
Lonservat'on.  crop  reports,  marketing 
-ervices.  and  licensing  and  control  of 
laboratory  animals— to  name  a  few  of 
:hem.  All  of  these  programs  respond  to 
'he  health  and  food  needs  of  the  public 
and  provide  services  that  are  of  general 
interest  and  benefit  to  everyone.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  great  number  of  long- 
lange  programs  involving  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  and  water  resources,  to- 
-ether  with  research  programs,  that  can 
provide  quantity  and  quality  foods  for 
•he  future  and  an  assurance  that  pests, 
insects,  and  diseases  will  not  curtail  our 
ability  to  produce. 

In  giving  analysis,  however,  to  the 
funding  of  this  great  variety  of  Govem- 
iient  activity  and  services  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  some  rather  serious  conse- 
quences that  follow.  Let  me  cite  a  typical 


example.  Congress,  during  recent  years, 
has  instigated  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  during  the  past  year  has  authorized 
a  greatly  expanded  meat  inspection  pro- 
gram. Both  of  these  programs  have  been 
enacted  to  satisfy  the  demands  and  the 
needs  of  all  citizens.  In  the  appropriation 
bill  before  you.  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  these  programs  require  in- 
creases of  $26,880,500  for  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection,  and  S40  million  to  expand 
the  food  stamp  program  Becau.se  of  the 
present  requirements  tj  limit  expendi- 
tures and  to  hold  the  total  exp<Miditures 
of  this  bill  below  last  year's  exijendltuie 
levels,  this  of  course  can  only  mean  that 
other  expenditures  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  cut  back  by  an  equal  amount 

This  is  exactly  what  the  administra- 
tion's budget  as  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  committee  does.  Principally 
affected  were  such  items  as  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operating  loans. 
watershed  protection,  fljod  iirevention. 
Great  Plains  conservation  program,  and 
REA  loans. 

Because  of  the  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee that  con.servaticn  practices  and 
watershed  pi'otecti;)n  and  11  jod  i.reven- 
tion  are  so  important  to  Vne  future  iiio- 
tection  of  natural  resources,  your  com- 
mittee has  done  its  best  n  lestn-e  these 
funds  to  last  year's  levels  when  lesix'ctive 
carryovers  are  added 

One  of  my  chief  concerns,  however,  re- 
lates specifically  to  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration operating  loans.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber— 13  to  be  exact — of  different  loan  and 
grant  programs  that  are  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  .Administration 
These  are  as  follows:  Operating  loans: 
farm  ownership  loans:  emergency  loans: 
water  and  waste-disposal  systems;  rural 
housing  loans;  forestry  and  i-razing 
loans — insured  loans:  watershed  loans: 
title  III  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
loans  to  farmers  with  low  income.s — 'a' 
individuals,  ib)  cooperatives;  resource 
conservation,  and  development  loans — 
cooperation  with  SCS:  recreation  loans: 
rural  renewal  loan.s — small  program  m 
designated  counties. 

Let  me  express  briefly  my  concerns  as 
they  apply  to  the  operating  loans.  These 
are  loans  that  have  served  farm  opera- 
tors in  a  most  significant  and  excellent 
manner  during  the  past  several  years.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  the  farmers  par- 
ticipating have  likewise  served  the  pro- 
gram well.  These  loans  carry  an  interest 
rate  at  5  percent,  and  the  repayment 
record  has  been  excellent.  I  believe  that 
the  records  would  indicate  that  the  losses 
have  been  substantially  less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

Many  of  the  farm  operations  today 
have  become  dependent  on  these  loans 
for  their  regular  operating  expenses. 
They  have  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  each  year  has  gone  by.  With  farm 
prices  declining,  and  the  parity  ration 
now  down  to  73  percent,  resulting  in  a 
drop  of  $500  during  1967  in  the  net  re- 
turn per  farm,  these  loans  are  now  most 
necessary  and  in  great  demand.  Many  of 
our  good,  dependable  farm  operators  who 
have  been  regular  customers  of  FHA  for 
operating  loans  each  spring  have  now- 
encountered  great  financial  hardship. 
While  their  loans  have  been  approved. 


they  have  not  been  funded  because  of  the 
demands  exceeding  the  funds  available 
to  FHA 

The  lack  ol  available  moneys  this  \eai 
has  been  aggravat,ed  because  even 
though  the  committ.ee  last  year  provided 
a  total  of  $300  million  lor  opeiatim; 
loans,  the  Budget  Bureau  has  .seen  lit  to 
freeze  $23  million  of  this  money  And  no 
amount  of  persuasion  up  to  this  i)oint 
has  convinced  them  that  these  moneys 
could  be.  and  should  be,  released  In  view 
of  that  experience  with  last  year's  appro- 
priation. It  then  becomes  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  even  ijreater  haidshii)s  will  be 
incurred  m  the  coming  fiscal  year  with 
a  further  leduction  of  S25  million  m  tlie 
available  amount  of  money,  which  is 
what  was  recommended  in  the  budget 

Your  committee  seriously  considered 
restoring  S50  million  to  this  lund  lor 
the  purpose  of  making  available  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  the  committee 
considered  essential  last  year.  However, 
m  view  (jf  the  action  by  tlie  Budget  Bu- 
reau. It  seemed  rather  futile  to  do  so 
b(  cause  undoubtedly  those  monc  ys  would 
have  been  frozen  auain.  It  is  for  this 
rea.son  that  your  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  include,  on  page  4  of  its  report,  m  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph,  languaue 
which  ponits  out  this  problem  most  spe- 
cifically. 1  hope  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud  -et 
may  re.sixmd  to  the  recommendation  by 
t!ie  committee  to  review  the  loan  needs 
for  this  program  and  advise  the  Congress 
of  its  findings 

A  budget  leconimendatioii  .uch  as 
tho.se  we  have  lust  discussed  can  only 
serve  to  the  complete  detriment  cjf  .'\mii- 
ii'im  aLiriculture.  for  which  Govei-nment 
must  take  the  full  responsibility.  The 
continuous  deficit  ,'^pending  program  has 
^iven  substantial  impetus  to  inflation. 
With  farmers  being  the  lan^est  i^ui- 
clia.ser  of  poods  of  any  industry  m  tin' 
N'ation.  inflation  adds  substantially  to 
their  costs  of  opei-ation  They  must  buy 
fujl.  fcrtili/ors.  equipment  lepau-s.  tlre.s, 
and  innumerable  it>'ms  that  are  essen- 
tial to  crcp  production  Knowing  these 
facts.  It  then  becomes  obvious  that  even 
if  the  same  farmers  were  to  request  loans 
for  the  exact  same  operations,  they 
would  need  larger  loans  this  year  than 
lias  been  necessary  in  i^ast  years  And  so, 
(T  course,  the  total  amount  of  money 
required  vould  be  greater  A  reduction 
uf  .SSO  million  m  the  available  funds  for 
operat'iiL'  loans  therefore  becomes  a  real 
h.ard.ship  to  many  operators  and  could 
•-veil  mean  the  difference  between  the 
farm  continuing  to  operate  or  another 
family  that  might  be  forced  to  move  to 
the  city.  With  the  loss  of  more  than 
380,000  farms  during  the  last  4  years,  it 
•ivould  seem  that  we  should  have  learned 
by  now  that  we  should  not  encourage  any 
more  such  migration. 

The  real  irony  of  this  matter  is  that 
these  hardships  have  been  created  be- 
cau.se  of  the  expansion  of  the  other  con- 
sumer service  programs  over  which  the 
farmer  has  no  control. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  LANGEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr  An- 
drews, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
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Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yleldniK.  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
(aiished  «entleman  from  Mmnesota  on 
the  problem  facing  our  farmers,  because 
of  the  unconscionable  cuts  made  by  the 
President  s  budget  in  farmers'  ability  to 
receive  loans  from  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration. 

Actually,  there  are  several  factors  in- 
volved in  this  intolerable  situation.  It 
becomes  a  double  disaster  to  the  farmers 
today  becau.se  the.se  cuts  are  bemtr  made 
at  the  -.ame  time  that  the  local  banks  m 
akrncultural  areas  of  America  have  been 
precluded,  because  of  the  tight  money 
situation,  from  mainlaininkr  even  then- 
normal  operating  loans  much  less  pick- 
ing up  loans  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration has  been  making  for  quite 
some   timt" 

So  the  situation  regardmg  our  farmers 
is  even  more  critical  at  this  i^articular 
point  in  time  than  what  it  would  ordi- 
narily be,  and  I  again  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  fight  that  he  has  made  in 
this   fpaard 

Mr  LAXGEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  and  pertinent  remarks 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Minne.sota  Mr  Lanceni  has  consumed 
10  minutes 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  rhainnan.  I  yield  5 
additior.al  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota     Mr.  LANnEN). 

Mr  LANGEN   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  MICHEL  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr  L.AJVGEN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinoi.s 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
.ilso  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
statement  he  has  made  with  respect  to 
these  operating  loans.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  breaching  any 
confidence  to  say  that  in  our  first  mark- 
up of  the  bill  we  added  <\n  additional  S50 
million  for  that  purpose,  arid  then  foimd 
out  that,  m  adding  up  ouj-  total  figures, 
there  was  r.o  way  of  keeping  within  the 
guideposUs  vhich  we  had  originally  set 
out  for  ourselves,  and  had  to  come  back 
to  the  Dudget  figure  But  I  am  just  as 
sure  as  we  are  standing  here  today  that 
there  will  have  to  be  a  supplemental  re- 
quest, or  they  \ull  be  out  of  business 

Mr  LANGEN  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  Ills  very  pertinent  remarks,  and  he  is 
just  as  correct  as  can  be 

We  did  make  the  attempt  to  include 
S50  million  ijut  then  in  adding  up  the 
total  amount  of  expenditures  and  having 
to  try  to  meet  the  requirements  of  stay- 
ing t>elnw  a  total  which  is  acceptable  in 
the  present  budget  crisis,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  take  them  out  agam. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  making 
the  point  that  it  is  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  that  we  are  now  faced  with 
that  we  find  agriculture  in  these  further 
difficulties. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  want  to 
contemplate  the  eventual  result  to  agri- 
cultural production  were  this  policy  and 
such  reductions  to  continue  for  the  next 
several  \eai-s  It  could  have  only  one  re- 
sult— more  farms  going  out  of  produc- 
tion because  of  a  lack  of  available  cred- 
it. The  need  for  such  credit  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  farm  mort- 


gages, because  of  declining  prices  and 
nece.ssary  increased  investments,  have 
increased  by  about  10  percent  a  year. 
With  an  increase  last  year  of  more  than 
54  billion,  farm  mortgages  have  now 
reached  the  total  of  S50  billion,  which  is 
an  amount  far  greater  than  the  total 
national  budget  was  in  1951. 

Another  point  of  concern  to  future 
agricultural  markets  and  total  disposi- 
tion of  agricultural  products  is  the  re- 
duced amount  (jf  money  provided  for  the 
Public  Ijhw  480  program  While  the 
available  carryover  of  funds,  tot'ether 
with  appropriated  moneys  .should  pro- 
vide a  program  under  titles  I  and  II  that 
IS  commensurate  with  that  of  last  year 
and  the  dimmisiied  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural products  available,  it  still  has 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  total  food 
distribution  to  foreign  countries  in 
the  immediate  years  ahead  Farm  mark- 
ets have  been  further  depressed  by  the 
present  international  economic  factors 
that  have  caused  exports  to  drop  and 
imports  to  .ncrease  during;  recent 
months  This  is  a  particularly  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  for  agriculture  be- 
cause It  has  over  the  years  made  a  great 
contribution  toward  alleviating  the  i>al- 
ance-of-pavments  problem.  As  I  recall 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  last 
year,  the  agriculture  import-export  re- 
.  Ifttionshlp  was  such  that  it  made  a  more 
than  SoOO  million  contribution  to  the 
plus  side  of  the  balance  of  piyments. 
Again  it  .seems  that  mother  one  of  the 
many  commendable  contributions  that 
agriculture  has  made  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  entire  Nation  will  now, 
because  of  economic  factors  over  which 
farmers  certainly  have  no  control,  be  a 
detriment  to  them 

All  of  these  factors  surely  do  not  pre- 
sent an  encouraging  economic  picture  to 
an  agriculture  that  is  already  depressed. 
The  appropriations  provided  m  this  bill. 
I  am  sure,  do  not  bring  any  great  hope 
or  satisfaction  to  anyone  who  has  an 
interest  in  some  improvement  in  our  ag- 
ncultural  economy.  It  shall  not  be  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  review  in  detail 
the  present  overall  economic  hardships 
that  have  caused  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation  to  register  a  multitude  of 
complaints.  It  occurs  to  me.  however, 
that  with  itarity  prices  dropping  another 
point  to  73  percent,  as  reported  by  the 
Department  on  the  ISth  of  April,  that 
our  Nation  cannot  afford  any  further 
rescission  in  agricultural  prices 

This  bill  offers  little  or  no  improve- 
ment, aad  in  its  final  reality  may  well 
serve  to  create  further  hardships  and 
even  lower  prices  I  have  already  stated 
that  this  bill  ouglit  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  our  citizens.  The  economic 
hardships  presently  confronting  Ameri- 
can faimers  should  also  cincem  th^ni 
The  Nation  cannot  afTord  to  further  ex- 
pand consumer  sernces  i)rograms  at  the 
expense  of  the  economic  well-being  of 
agriculture  and  hope  to  continue  to  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  being  the  best  fed 
Nation  in  the  world.  To  do  so  will  even- 
tually result  in  programs  such  as  food 
stamps,  meat  inspection,  .school  milk, 
and  .(thers,  will  soon  find  that  a  quality 
.md  quantity  of  fo<xi  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  supply  these  programs.  This  can  only 
create  further  hardships  and  more  peo- 


ple throughout  the  Nation  with  inade- 
quate diets 

Tlie  United  States  at  the  present  time 
occupies  the  envied  iK)sition  of  having 
witliin  Its  po.sse.ssion  the  greatest  jxiten- 
tial  for  solution  to  the  world's  hunger 
l)roblem.  It  would  be  further  folly  to  lose 
this  most  desirable  iK>sition,  just  as  we 
iiave  lost  our  economic  strength  in  inter- 
national monetary  circles.  This  will 
surely  hapjjen  unless  the  investment  and 
purchasing  power  of  agriculture  is  ac- 
commodated by  minimum  adequate 
prices. 

To  do  this  It  IS  necessary  that  we  first 
•ACt  our  fiscal  house  in  order,  and  tlien 
direct  our  immediate  attention  to  any 
and  all  changes  in  programs  and  poli- 
cies that  will  give  the  American  public 
tiie  .issurance  that  agriculture  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  them  in  the  commendable 
manner  that  has  been  our  great  hentate 
over  the  years.  Tliis  cannot  be  done  if 
we  continue  to  sacrifice  our  natural 
resources  and  future  o[)ix)rtunities  for 
the  American  farmer — as  the  adminis- 
tration's budu'et  and  this  bill  pro|)o.se  to 
do 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
o  minutes  to  the  uentleman  from  Mis- 
souri   :  Mr     HrNCATEl. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am 
not  a  farmer.  I  am  the  traveling  sales- 
man's son  who  married  the  farmer's 
daughter  That  is  another  story,  but  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  here. 

I  do  want  to  support  this  farm  bill  and 
commend  tiie  A'-'ricuUure  Appro!)riations 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  line  lub  they  have  done  m  producing 
a  very  lean  approiirialion.  one  that  is 
most  necessai-y.  and  one  that  I  hope  the 
House  will  support. 

Yesterday  a  few  of  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  Economics  Minister 
from  Indonesia  discu-ss  the  inflationary 
system  they  have  there  and  the  i)roblcms 
of  feedina  their  jieople.  In  1966.  tliey  had 
inflation  of  G50  percent.  In  1967  they 
held  It  down  to  about  150  i>ercent.  One 
month  this  year  they  have  seen  it  go  up 
40  !)ercent  I  think  when  we  see  these 
things  we  tiad  better  appreciat>e  the  job 
that  IS  being  done  in  our  country  by 
American  agriculture.  Some  6  or  7  per- 
cent of  our  i)eople  are  providing  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  all  our  country  witli 
enough  left  over  to  i)rovide  funds  result- 
ing from  exports  to  improve  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

We  also  hear  at  this  time  a  great  deal 
about  poverty.  That  is  much  before  us  at 
this  time  and  deserves  and  earns  ou: 
consideration.  When  we  are  considering 
poverty.  i)eople  at  the  poverty  level,  we 
arbitrarily  a.ssign  their  income  at  under 
S3. 000  a  year.  I  think  you  will  find  the 
figures  show  that  ,^0  i)ercent  of  those 
people  live  in  rural  areas,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  that  80  i>erccnt  of  tho.-e 
t>eople  are  white  The.se  facts  need  to  be 
stated  and  lesLated.  because  the  jiroblem 
of  poverty  is  not  an  urban-rural  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  a  black-and-white  problem: 
It  is  an  .American  problem,  and  it  is  part 
of  ihe  problem  that  is  a  result  of  the 
divisiveness  we  find  among  ourselves  ir. 
seeking  to  face  it. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  rural 
areas — and  I  have  one  of  those  districts 
that  is  rural — need  to  show  the  neces- 
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sai-y  responsibility,  the  concern  for  peo- 
ple in  oui"  cities,  because  it  is  in  the  cities 
that  our  sons,  oiu*  brothers,  and  om* 
daughters  wind  up.  A  recent  survey 
showed  that  only  one  high  school  gradu- 
ate out  of  10,  one  boy  out  of  10,  thought 
lie  could  make  a  living  in  rural  America 
when  he  became  a  man. 

So  the  i)eople  who  need  decent  hous- 
ing in  the  cities,  those  who  need  decent 
education,  and  the  people  who  need  the 
i40od  jobs  are  really  our  jieople.  I  have 
.supported  ijrograms  to  help  those  condi- 
lions  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

It  means  iiolhing  to  jjrovide  them  with 
the  right  to  occupy  good  housing  if  we 
do  not  provide  the  funds  witli  which  to 
.icquire  it— the  rent,  or  if  we  do  not 
l^iovide  the  adequate  houses  into  which 
thev  may  movf>.  or  if  we  do  not  provide 
them  with  t:ood  school  systems.  This 
eosl,s  money  and  we  will  have  to  provide 
taxes  to  i)ay  lor  this.  This  is  in  the  in- 
reresi  of  all  rural  America  and  all  urban 
America — all  America.  The  ijroblrms 
lacmu  urban  America  and  rural  Amer- 
ica are  the  same. 

If  pet)ple  cannot  make  their  living  on 
the  farms,  where  will  they  go'?  They  will 
JO  to  the  cities  and  increase  the  prob- 
lems in  the  central  city  ^;hettOK.  The 
laiineis  do  not  (..rgani/.e  quite  as  quickly, 
and  tliere  is  not  as  much  to  burn,  but 
if  wo  are  not  to  drive  tliem  to  other 
areas,  they  will  leave  the  larms  and  move 
to  the  cities,  we  must  realize  the  need 
to  provide  an  agricultural  system  and 
an  apiJi'opriation  whereby  those  peoi^le 
who  are  willing  can  stay  and  live  m 
rural  America,  can  make  a  decent  liv- 
mg^ — can  share  m  American  piosijerity. 

If  wc  li\f  to  see  the  day  when  these 
farmers  leave  the  larms.  we  will  not 
then  be  the  best  fed  people  in  the 
world  That  day  will  be  ^one.  We  will  not 
then  l^e  the  nation  whose  families  are 
.ible  to  provide  food  at  the  lowest  percent 

•  if  family  income  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  suggestion  is  made  as  to 
how  to  solve  some  of  our  urban  problems 
now  and  to  find  jobs  m  rural  areas  for 
;he  ix^ople  m  the  ghetto  areas.  We  will 
also  lia\e  to  ijrovidc  for  the  needs  of 
our  p(X)ple  m  the  rural  areas,  if  such 
programs  arc  to  be  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
■latcment  of  the  committee  members  on 
•his  bill  and  urge  its  approval  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  report  on  this 
Jill  the  committee  has  emphasized  the 
acute  need  in  agriculture  and  in  niral 
communities  for  those  last-resort  finan- 
> mg  services  carried  on  only  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

It  IS  clear  that  except  for  other  man- 
datory restraints  imposed  on  the  na- 
•lonal  budget  m  these  times,  substan- 
'lally  higher  appropriations  could  be 
istified  in  the  national  interest. 

Therefore,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  this 
^  a  most  austere  budget  for  FHA  farm 
■perating    credit,    for    distress    housing 

•  redit  in  rural  areas,  and  for  the  huge 
inmet    demand    for    rural    community 

■vater  and  sewer  improvements — as  well 
as  for  the  great  administrative  respon- 
-ibilities  carried  on  by  the  Farmers  Home 
■Vdministratlon — we  can  do  no  less  than 
upport  the  amounts  [provided  for  in  this 

Mil. 


Indeed,  we  hope  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  will  give  all  due  weight  to 
the  crisis  of  operating  credit  that  now 
exists  for  the  family  farmer,  as  it  re- 
sponds to  the  committee's  call  for  a  re- 
study  and  report  on  letting  more  be  done 
to  fill  the  farm  operating  credit  gaj). 

Denial  of  opjxirtunity  that  drives  jjeo- 
ple  from  rural  areas  is  part  and  iJarcel  of 
the  distress  that  f:rips  .so  many  of  our 
cities.  The  constructive  efTects  of  these 
rural  FHA  programs  loach  deep  into 
every  city  and  work  their  benefits  on 
problems  that  confront  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Forewarned  as  wc  are  that  amounts 
provided  in  this  hill  are  not  likely  to 
meet  the  year'.-;  total  needs,  we  must  at 
the  least  insure  these  amounts  lor  tlie 
most  urgent  and  > m  n  desperate  credit 
problems  of  the  rural  areas. 

I  wi.sh  to  .speak  in  support  of  the  irc- 
ommendations  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Approi^riations  for  inrurams  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
The  bill  provides  .5304  million  of  new 
lending  r.uthoritv  lor  rural  electrifica- 
tion loans  and  S120  million  for  rural 
telephone  loans. 

As  the  committee  recot'nizes.  this  is 
a  lean  buduet  which  will  ,  How  HEA  to 
meet  only  the  critical  iioniwstponable 
loan  needs  of  the  rural  electric  and  tele- 
Ijhone  systems  for  new  services  and  im- 
provements durins  the  year.  These 
amounts  will  be  supplemented  by  carry- 
over funds  in  both  programs. 

The  rural  electric  and  telejjhone  serv- 
ice organizations  whicli  borrow  from 
REA  are  still  far  from  accomplishment 
of  the  basic  jiublic  ob.iectives  of  these 
l^rograms.  These  arc.  first,  makmy  .-erv- 
ice  '.generally  available  on  an  area  cov- 
erage basis:  second,  making  senicc 
available  in  rural  areas  comparable  in 
quality  and  cost  to  'hat  ofTered  i)eopIe 
in  urban  communities:  and  third,  mak- 
ing service  available  from  .sound,  reliable, 
and  permanent  organizations  which  can 
offer  as.surance  of  future  sen'icc  com- 
parable to  what  the  city  dweller  enjoys. 

Through  the  years,  but  particularly  in 
recent  years  as  the  \iace  of  technological 
development  has  quickened,  electric  and 
telephone  service  have  played  vital  roles 
in  the  diversified  economic  development 
of  rural  America.  Tlie  availability  of  both 
services  will  be  increasingly  crucial  as 
our  people  move  toward  a  healthier 
rural-urban  balance  by  creating  new 
economic  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 

Finally,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  rural  electric  and  telephone  i)ro- 
grams  involve  loans  which  are  being  re- 
paid, often  ahead  of  schedule.  In  ap- 
proving the  new  loan  authorities  we 
shall  be  demonstrating  our  confidence 
in  the  rural  electric  and  telephone  serv- 
ice organizations  and  the  contributions 
they  can  make  to  rural  progress  and  the 
basic  strength  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  aer.tleman  from  'Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, twice  before  I  have  proposed  to  this 
House  that  we  take  action  to  deny  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  payment  of  salary 
or  other  disbursements  to  those  who  ad- 
vocate disrespect  for  the  law,  abuse  of 
men  in  uniform  assigned  to  enforce  the 


law,  and  those  who  seek  to  incite  rioting, 
destruction  of  property,  or  other  disre- 
spect and  abuse  of  those  who  seek  to  live 
in  jjeace.  Twice  tlie  House  has  agreed 
with  me.  and  jjending  legislation  has  been 
amended  to  restrict  payment  of  funds  to 
those  convicted  of  such  actions, 

l-'ollowmg  the  recent  riots  in  Washing- 
ton. I  understand  that  at  least  one  agency 
whose  present  a|)pro|iriations  contain  the 
antiriut  rider,  ijlaced  a  notice  to  all  em- 
ployees on  ai'ency  bulletin  boards  to  ad- 
vise any  emiJloyees  convicted  nf  oITenses 
during  the  riots  of  this  restriction  on 
their  .salaries 

The  amendment  I  offer  trxiay.  like  the 
previous  two.  provides  that  no  jmrt  of  the 
funds  aripropriated  under  lliis  act  shall 
be  used  to  ijrovide  jjayments.  assistance, 
or  services,  in  any  form,  with  respect  to 
any  individual  convicted  in  any  ?Vderal, 
State,  or  local  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction of  inciting,  iiromoting.  or  carry- 
ing on  a  riot,  or  any  I'roup  activity  re- 
sulting in  material  damage  to  jiroperty 
or  injury  to  persons,  fouiid  to  be  in  \iola- 
ti(5n  (.jf  Federal.  State,  av  Iwa]  laws  de- 
siened  to  protect  i^ersons  or  property  in 
tiie  community  concerned. 

As  I  stated  on  the  two  i:irevious  occa- 
sions, no  government  can  survive  if  it 
finances  its  own  destruction. 

Lawful  protest  slrem-'thens  us;  law- 
lessness destroys  us. 

If  we  aid  those  who  riot.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, finance  tho.se  intent  on  destroying 
law  and  order,  by  providing  them  with 
funds  Irnm  the  very  Government  they 
are  Ijent  on  destroying,  we  are  fueliiiL'  the 
fires  of  that  destruction. 

There  are  more  than  enough  good  citi- 
zens, black  and  white,  seeking  fmi)loy- 
meiit  with  their  Government,  .so  that  we 
do  not  liave  to  pay  salaries  to  tliose  whose 
chief  jjastime  is  tD  kick  America  around 
while  basking  in  the  Ijonhres  they  set  in 
our  cities. 

We  iiave  a  new  generation  of  ihelUi 
residents  which  needs  special  attention 
and  training  in  the  virtues  of  good  citl- 
zensliin  and  the  es.sence  of  obedience  to 
law  and  order.  When  they  .see  their  par- 
ents looting  and  rioting,  especially  if 
their  parents  tarn  their  livinu  !rom  the 
Federal  Government,  the  chances  of  rc- 
spon.sible  citizenshijD  in  their  future  soars 
into  total  hopelessness. 

Government  employment  can  either 
be  accepted  as  a  privilege  or  it  can  be  a 
.sanctuary  for  hate  mongers,  seditionists 
and  experts  in  rioting  and  lootincr.  If  the 
majority  of  Americans  l^ave  a  choice, 
that  choice  will  be  obvious.  If  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  leflects  the 
wi.shcs  of  the  majority  of  Americans,  it 
has  no  alternative  but  to  deny  Federal 
funds  to  those  who  .seek  to  burn  our 
cities,  wreck  their  own  families,  destroy 
Ijeace  and  order  on  our  streets,  and 
smirk  at  the  taxpayers  while  doing  it. 

This  Nation  of  people  is  a  far  better 
nation  of  people  than  the  evidence  now 
\1sible  on  our  street  corners,  where  every 
crackpot  and  mugger  is  invited  to  vent 
his  spleen  for  T\''  cameras  and  micro- 
phones for  domestic  and  international 
propaganda  purposes.  It  is  hish  time 
Congress  accepts  its  responsibility  in 
clearing  up  the  fuzzv.  distorted,  and 
anamilistic  view  of  America  we  are  get- 
ting today.  It  is  particularly  nauseating 
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when  some  of  the  faces  aie  fed  at  the 
taxpayers'  trounh 

I  do  not  know  of  a  sitiule  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Amiculture  who  was 
arrested  for  riotin«  or  lootlnt;  I  pray 
there  were  none  But  neither  do  I  believe 
there  is  a  >.ini?le  loyal  employee  of  Agri- 
culture or  any  other  Federal  aKerfcy  who 
would  condone  payment  of  Federal  funds 
to  rioters  or  looters  or  who  would  not 
welcome  enactmetit  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent It 

There  were  Federal  employees  uuolved 
m  the  lootlni;  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr  Chairman  When  vve  attempt  to  de- 
termine how  many,  ur  whether  or  not 
their  >'mployment  will  continue,  we  are 
faced  with  a  cloak  of  seciecy  Our  only 
ivcDurse  is  to  act  now  to  deny  them  pay- 
ment, agencv  bjr  .lyency,  until  not  a 
sin«le  dime  of  Fixleral  funds  will  reach 
tliose  u  ho  defy  the  law  by  notiiiK.  loot- 
ing, and  burning, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  offer  this  ainend- 
int-nl  to  future  appropriations  bills  It  is 
my  hope  thai  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Will  soon  routinely  include  it  as  a 
part,  of  each  bill  jeported  to  this  House 
for  acuon  In  the  meantime,  however,  I 
jiiiUI  be  here  on  the  floor  w  henever  Fed- 
eral moneys  are  tjeintr  appropriated, 
readv  t,)  insure  that  not  1  cent  of  Federal 
funds  will  be  freed  to  finance  those  who 
are  determined  to  destroy  us 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
this  aiternoon  m  support  of  H  R  16913. 
makine  appr.ipriations  for  the  Depart- 
me:it  of  Agnculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
My  district  is  a  versatile  one  beinK  lo- 
cated m  rhe  heart  of  the  threat  Tennes- 
.see  Valley  Although  the  district  is 
lari^ely  urban,  we  iia\e  ihou.sands  of  large 
and  small  productive  farms 

The  growth  and  advancement  of  agri- 
culture Is  this  country-  runs  parallel  with 
the  growth  and  progress  of  our  great 
country 

Today  a  se\ere  cost-squeeze  continues 
for  most  larmers  Prices  paid  by  farm- 
er, including  interest,  taxes  and  wages 
continue  to  rise  while  at  the  same  tmie 
farm  prices  are  below  the  postwar  high 
pnce.s. 

Tlie  effect  of  these  :arm  programs  go 
beyond  the  immediate  income  benefits 
to  the  farmers  The  stabilization  of  mar- 
ket supplies  and  prices  of  major  farm 
products  has  stimulated  farmers  to 
adopt  the  newer  technologies  and  im- 
proved practices,  and  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  obtain  credit  modern- 
ization and  farm  enlargement 

Famiers  in  no  other  country  in  the 
World  produce  so  abundantly  and  receive 
such  a  small  fraction  ot  the  consumers 
income — only  .5  percent  of  each  dollar — 
for  their  products 

Gross  farm  income  m  1967  was  about  2 
percent  less  than  it  was  in  1966  Both 
receipts  from  marketing  and  Govern- 
ment payments  were  down  slightly  Pro- 
duction expense,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  move  upward,  increasing  by  about  $1 
billion.  As  a  result,  realized  net  income 
of  farm  operators  dropped  from  S16  4 
billion  in  1966  to  314,5  in  1967.  a  decline 
of  12  percent. 

The  per  capita  disposable  income  of 
farm  people  from  all  sources  averaged 
SI. 692  less  than  in  1966,  The  per  capita 


income  of  the  larm  iiopulatlon  from  all 
sources  averaged  abiiut  til  ixTcent  of  the 
income  of  nonfarm  ijeople  m  1967 

.•\lthough  HR  16913  's  not  a  i>erfect 
bill,  I  nevertheles.s  t>elieve  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
rhe  production  of  needed  tood  and  serv- 
ices in  this  coutniy  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleague  to  approve  this  legislation  to- 
day 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  wentleman  from  Michigan 
1  Mr   Chamberiain 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Chairman 
I  tliank  the  Leiitieman  lor  vieldlng 

I  have  asked  lor  this  time  to  direct  an 
inquiry  cither  to  the  cliairman  of  the 
committee  or  our  colleague  from  Illinois 
as  to  the  funds  which  are  made  available 
in  this  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the 
re.search  on  the  cereal  leaf  beetle  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  this  has  become  quite 
a  serious  problem  in  the  Mirhiaan  In- 
diana, and  Ohio  areas  in  sears  past  I 
should  hke  to  have  some  a.ssurance  that 
we  are  pursuing  tlus  tesearch  in  an  ade- 
quate and  proper  manner 

Mr  MICHEL  I  might  respond  to  the 
iientleman  Us  >aMng  I  lun  verv  concerned 
about  the  problem  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  .several  years  ago — and  the 
maps  Will  show  it — the  cereal  leaf  beetle 
was  a  threat  only  in  a  portion  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  It  has  now  moved  to 
Indiana  and  Ohio  The  fear  we  all  liad 
that  It  might  get  around  the  Great  Lakes 
and  move  out  into  the  breadbasket  of 
the  countiT  leally  seems  to  be  commg 
aoout 

I  pressed  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment on  this  point,  and  particularly 
Dr  Irving.  We  engaged  in  a  dialog  about 
It  Apparently  it  has  l>een  found  that  the 
best  way  to  combat  this  })est  is  with  a 
parasite 

Such  research  has  been  nomg  on 
abroad  Because  of  the  cutback  in  forciiin 
pers'iimel  it  was  appearing  to  look  like 
that  research  was  going  to  be  curtailed 

This  is  spelled  out  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  on  pages  228  and  229  of  volume 
2,  where  the  gentleman  might  like  to 
pursue  the  matter  further.  We  go  into  it 
in  Its  entirety 

We  want  to  make  Absolutely  sure,  if 
by  no  other  wav  than  this  dialog  and 
the  legislative  histoiT.  that  action  is 
taken  Dr  Irving  said  in  response  to  my 
question  it  was  the  most  pressing  of 
their  problems,  so  far  as  the  control  of 
pests  is  concerned,  that  if  there  is  any 
limitation  on  funds  for  research,  the  de- 
partment had  better  put  the  money 
where  the  priorities  are.  and  this  is 
surely  where  the  priority  is. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Then,  I  under- 
stand there  are  adequate  funds  in  this 
bill  to  fund  continued  re.search  at  an 
adequate  level 

Mr  MICHEL  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IS  as  concerned  about  this  as 
the  i^'entleman  from  Michigan,  and  he 
is  satisfied  with  what  we  have  provided 
here,  and  in  addition  this  dialog  should 
buttress  our  case. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  1  minute 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, in  addition  to  the  statements  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  all 
members    »f.   the    committee    are    very 


much  .ntcicsted  in  this  problem  We  have 
SI  million  in  reserve  for  special  project- 
.so  that  research  is  not  limited  to  the 
amount  of  money  or  the  amount  of  per- 
sonnel which  IS  allowed  tor  this  or  anv 
other  subject.  Wherever  they  might  be 
able  to  use  more  personnel  to  make  .i 
breakthrough,  this  fund  of  $1  milllor. 
that  we  have  in  the  reserve  will  be  ava»l- 
able  to  meet  special  and  urgent  needs 
This  is  in  addition  to  what  was  alreadv 
well  covered  by  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  Michel  1 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield.  I  would  like  to  cotr.- 
mend  the  chairman  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers cif  the  committee  for  their  attentioi. 
to  this  serious  problem 

Mr  WHITTEN  It  is  a  .serious  probleir. 
and  we  lecognize  it 

Mr  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  ;  er.- 
tleman  from  Ma.ssachu.setts  1  Mr  BuHKt 
such  time  as  he  may  desire 

Mr  BURKE  ijf  Ma.ssachu.setts  Mr 
Ciiairman  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  : 
direct  a  question  to  the  distmguishec 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with  lela- 
tion.ship  to  the  funds  that  have  been  cu- 
out  which  were  for  the  purpo.ses  of  estab- 
lishing watersheds 

.Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman  will  ::.e 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman 

Mr  WHITTEN  .May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budset  dui 
recommend  substantial  cuts  ;n  these  i)r.'- 
i^rams  There  was  a  freeze  of  some  monc 
during  the  current  year.  The  committee 
attempted  to  and  did  restore  the  fund.- 
both  for  watershed  programs  of  the  Soi. 
Conservation  Service  which  would  mee' 
the  need  of  which  the  uentleman  is  <j 
well  aware. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Mas.sachu.setts  I  wan- 
to  thank  the  chairman  I  know  dun:..: 
the  time  of  the  floods  up  m  my  i)art  of  tl.r 
country  I  directed  many  newspaper  ai- 
ticles  and  other  items  of  concern  ex- 
pressed by  public  officials  up  there  wit:. 
regard  to  the  curtailment  of  the.se  funds 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  chairman,  and 

1  know  that  people  in  my  section  of  the 
country  are  grateful  to  lum  as  well  as  i 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  ai.i: 
we  wish  to  commend  them  for  restorin:: 
these  funds, 

Mr.    WHITTEN     We    appreciate    the 
gentleman'.-  interest  and  his  attention  to 
this  problem    .■Vs  the   record  will  show 
he  has  repeatedly  called  this  matter  ' 
our  attetuion,  and  we  took  care  of  it 

Mr    MICHEL    Mr    Chairman,   I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
lioma    Mr  Smith], 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  to  me. 

First  uf  all.  I  would  hke  to  thank  th'' 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  well  a- 
the  members  of  the  corr.mittce  for  th- 
work  that  they  have  done  in  producin.: 
this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  direct  tliis  question,  i: 
I  may.  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  u'entlcman  from  Mi.ssissippi  Mr 
Whitten  I  I  am  referring  to  the  remarks 
which  appear  on  page  31  of  the  repor: 
with  reference  to  research  facilities  .^i 
that  we  might  understand  tiie  ix)licy  and 
the  thinkin-!  of  the  committee  in  regard 
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to  the  buildmt;  of  future  research  facili- 
ties in  our  conservation  programs. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  be  so 
considerate  to  live  me  a  brief  explana- 
tion legardinu  this  matter. 

Mr.  WHIl^EN.  May  I  .-ay  that  the 
committee,  through  the  years,  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  need.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  in  the  present  fiscal  year 
the  funds  which  were  appropriated  by 
the  Conu-res-s  in  numerous  instances  were 
fro/en.  We  have  been  more  or  less  served 
notice  that  unle.ss  vve  hold  appropriations 
in  line  for  fi.scal  1969  funds  will  be 
frozen  again.  In  view  of  that  and  in  view 
of  all  of  the  other  pressing  needs  for 
Government  fur.ds  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  taken  a  {jo-slow  api^roach  on 
construction  for  new  re.search  facilities 
on  tlie  around  that  under  present  condi- 
tions funds  appropriated  for  construction 
would  not  be  used  anyway.  However,  by 
temi>oranly  uolng  along  with  this  restric- 
tion, as  we  have,  we  do  not  mean  that 
vve  have  chant;ed  for  future  years,  our 
ijolicy  of  seeing  to  it  that  where  facilities 
are  urgently  needed  they  are  iJiovided. 
We  acknov^ledge  the  fi.scal  situation  that 
we  are  up  aaair.st  at  present,  and  for 
that  rea.son  we  have  not  added  to  such 
construction  items. 

Mr  SMITH  ol  Oklahoma  I  thank  the 
gentleman   for   yielding. 

It  is  our  undeistaiiding.  then,  that  due 
to  the  preser.t  fi.scal  crisis,  these  projects 
have  btfii  (icfcrn  d? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Tlicy  arc  deferred 
without  prejudice.  We  have  not  tried  to 
elimniat.-'  anything  that  is  in  the  plans 
for  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  tune  of  the  i  en- 
ilcman  p.as  (  xoircd, 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mi-  Chaoman.  I  yield 
the  gep.ilrman  !  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  On  page  62 
iif  the  r'port 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  should  add  to  my  ear- 
lier statement  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  .'toj)  the  construction  of  those 
projects  .iiiv>ady  underway 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  i:ent!cman  for  h.is  remarks. 

My  second  qutstion  is  addressed  to  ap- 
|iroiir:ations  for  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance i)roci-am.  I  am  •.•.onderitig  if  the 

52.8  million  appropriation  would  be  in- 
lerprrt'd  as  i)ein::  an  operating  In-s  rn 
the  part  of  ihe  ciepartment  for  ihi.s  piir- 
i>ose. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mav  I  respond  to  the 
-lentlcman  and  say  that  I  have  advocated 
for  the  oast  several  years  that  Federal 
crop  insurance  take  more  out  of  their 
premium  income  for  their  expenses 
rather  than  calling  on  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  more  and  more  money  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

.As  I  recall  it.  the  ijudget  called  for  the 
sum  of  .512  mi'hon.  We  provide  in  this 
bill  the  sum  of  SI 0.5  million  and  require 

52.9  million  to  come  out  of  premium 
income. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
-er.tlcman  for  that  response. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  centle- 
inan   from   Iowa     Mr.   Mayne) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  a  rood  job  in  eliminating  much 
of  the  drastic  cut  which  the  administra- 


tion's budget  piopo.sed  for  tlie  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  watershed  protection  However.  I 
feel  impelled  to  express  dis.ippointment 
and  concern  that  even  under  tlie  com- 
mittee bill  there  will  be  some  reduction 
below  last  year's  effort  in  these  impor- 
tant areas. 

I  will  go  along  on  cuts  for  such  i)rac- 
tices  as  beautification.  limiin',  tillinu,  and 
shrub  and  tree  plantings  These  can  be 
picked  up  at  a  later  date  with  little  lost 
except  time.  However,  the  cuts  which 
are  being  made  in  programs  which  ac- 
tually result  in  holding  .soil  and  water  in 
place  are  a  tragic  example  of  Ijeing 
pennywi.se  and  i)ound  foolish.  They  are 
indeed  false  economy  in  the  worst  sen.se 
of  the  word  Soil  and  water  lost  today 
cannot  be  recovered  tomorrow  We 
should  be  spending  more  money  than 
this  bill  provides  on  such  inactices  as 
contouring,  terracing,  grassed  water- 
ways and  dams  all  of  which  improve  the 
long-term  caj^acity  of  agriculture  to  pro- 
duce. Certainly  any  further  cuts  would 
be  improvident  m  the  extreme. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
uentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  gentleman. 

"  Mr.    MAYNE.    I    yield    to    the   distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  LANGEN  In  reference  to  tne  cuts 
relating  to  watersheds,  it  is  to  be  noted 
the  amounts  of  money  available  will  be 
about  at  the  same  level  as  last  year,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  carryovers  they  now  have 
which  will  make  up  for  the  amount  that 
docs  show  up  as  a  reduction  in  the  report 
So  that  actually  these  programs  should 
go  forward  at  about  the  same  rale  and  at 
about  the  same  pace  as  a  year  auo  .'\nd 
It  was  in  view  of  those  carryovers  that 
the  committee  arrived  at  the  fcures  that 
we  see  listed  m  the  committoe  report 
May  I  compliment  the  t^entleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Mayne  I  for  the  excellent  work 
he  has  done  in  behalf  of  the  restoration 
of  the.se  funds  His  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee during  the  hearincs  was  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  appropriations 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  aen- 
cuitiiral   conservation    !)roaram 

These  two  programs  which  mclude  the 
Great  Plains  con.servation  ))rogram  and 
small  watershed  programs  are  of  vital 
importance  to  an  area  such  as  the  pan- 
hand'e  and  western  part  of  Texas.  These 
areas  depend  on  agriculture  as  the  pri- 
ma,y  industry. 

The  economy  of  this  vast  area  depends 
on  fFirm  and  ranch  income.  The  future 
'jrowth  and  development  of  the  whole 
area  -s  dependent  on  the  m'eservation 
and  improvement  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources. 

Funds  for  these  programs  were  not 
increased  by  the  committee  but  only 
lestored  to  levels  that  will  permit  the 
programs  to  be  continued  at  atx)Ut  the 
1968  levels  including  carryover  funds. 
The  budget  cuts  which  were  restored  by 
the  committee  represented  a  cutback  of 
more  than  40  percent  in  comparison  with 
cutbacks  in  budget  estimates  in  similar 
resource  development  programs  under 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  only  3,6  per- 


cent and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
7  7  percent 

I'hr  Texas  State  .Soil  and  Water  Con- 
.■ervation  Board  has  ai)proved  152  water- 
shed applications  m  the  State  as  feasible 
lor  planning  under  Public  Law  .056  Of 
these.  54  have  Ijeen  planned  with  Soil 
Conservation  Service  assistance,  and  ajj- 
pioved  tor  operations  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  ot  the  Gov- 
ernment Five  work  i)lans  have  been  ap- 
I'lx-ved  oy  congressional  committees  this 
session,  but  have  not  been  lunded  for 
operations  Two  are  underi:oing  final  rie- 
inirtmental  review  and  three  are  bemu 
reviewed  by  ilie  Governor  of  Texas  and 
other  Federal  Departments  Five  (jtlier 
work  plans  are  ir.  such  advanced  stages 
of  plannmu  ihat  they  will  be  completed 
and  leviewed  this  fiscal  year.  Thus.  15 
watershed  w(>'k  olfins  prepared  in  Texas 
under  the  Watci.  led  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  have  be<'n  approved 
'Ji-  will  !)e  ready  for  consideration  by 
the  Congress  this  .se.s.sion.  Six  other  wa- 
tersheds are  Ijeing  planned  currently. 
Mso  73  olhor  watershed  applications 
liave  Ijcen  approved  by  the  State  .soil 
md  water  conservation  board,  and  these 
watersheds  are  awaiting  i)!annini;  as- 
sistance from  the  Service.  .Mso.  the  board 
now  has  12  applications  which  have  not 
been  approved  pendmu  a  field  examina- 
tion. Tiic  number  of  watersheds  await- 
ing i)lanning  assistance  continues  Ut  in- 
crea.se  each  year  Texas  SCS  resources 
are  not  adequate  to  keep  pace  with  this 
requested  ijlanninu  a.ssistance.  even  with 
the  .Stat"  ft  Texas  and  local  sponsoring 
-ubdivisions  of  .state  'jovernment  lur- 
nishmg  about  56  percent  of  its  total 
planning  funds  for  Public  Law  566  proi- 
I  cts.  The  State  of  Texas  last  fiscal  year 
lurni.shed  S125.000.  and  local  si>onsor- 
ina  organizations  furnished  S68.785  in 
planning  funds  Tliis  year.  Texas  is 
fn-nishing  SlSO.dOO.  and  local  oi'janiza- 
Mons  are  lurnishing  approximately  $69- 
liiKi 

The  Hill  ear,  of  the  Iludgel  has  with- 
drawn approximatelv  .50  i.uicent  of  .'-CS 
,'iilottcd  ron.struction  funds  undei  li-e 
;  mail  Watersheds  .■^ct  and  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1344  and  ijlaced  it  m  a 
ijudget  reserve  m  an  effort  to  decrease 
iiondefen.se  spending. 

.•\nd  as  I  said  before  the  committee, 
progres..  in  the  Great  Plains  con.serva- 
tion program  lias  increased  each  year  in 
Texas  since  the  program  started  and 
has  demonstrated  its  abilitv  to  do  the 
following  things; 

First,  assist  small  low-income  larmers 
10  make  maximum  use  of  their  re.sources 
thus  imoroviiu:  and  stabiiizmi;  far:n 
.ncome: 

.Second,  acrr-lerate  land  treatment  if 
critical  sediment  and  wind  crnsion 
areas: 

Third,  reduce  maintenance  cost  of 
iiubhc  utilities,  businr-^es.  ti  cetera,  and 
: educe  oollution  of  wuter  and  air: 

Fourtl-.,  stimulate  local  economy,  local 
imde  and  confidence  m  con.'ervation 
program  objectives:  and 

Fifth,  make  rural  areas  more  attract- 
ive places  m  wh.ich  to  live  and  encouraae 
people  to  stay  in  the  country  or  to  mc  ve 
back  to  the  country. 

I  feel  that  these  five  accompli; '•  ents 
of   the   Great   Plains  conservation   pro- 
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i?ram  fully  meet  an  uruent  demand  for 
rural  Improvement  by  creatinR  new  jobs. 
Improvine  living  standards  of  low-in- 
come Rroups,  stopping  muration  of  rural 
pe<iple  to  urban  areas  stimulating  local 
economy,  and  reducini?  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water 

P'arm  income  last  year  was  down  from 
the  vear  before  by  .51  9  billion  while  farm 
production  e.xpetises  increased  by  SI  1 
billion  What  other  industry  could  sur- 
vive a  drop  of  115  percent  in  income  in 
times  like  these:"  And  the  only  way  many 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  sur\'ived  is  by 
uoinK  deeper  into  debt  In  fact,  farm 
debt  has  increa.-^ed  bv  S20  billion  dunn'.r 
the  past  6  years — up  by  90  percent.  In- 
terest rates  at  record  highs  jumped  car- 
ryini:  ch.ar-;e>  on  borrowed  money  by 
$1.2  billion.  This  story  could  go  on  and 
on.  real  estate  taxes  up  and  up.  a  31-per- 
cent increase  in  production  costs  since 
1960 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
many  others  are  now  supporting  new 
protrrams  to  stop  further  miiaration  of 
our  farmers  to  the  overcrowded  and 
riot-torn  cities.  So  let  us  not  further 
penalize  Those  who  are  still  trying  to 
make  a  Iivint;  from  the  land  and  who  are 
furnishing  food  and  fiber  for  the  Na- 
tion at  bargain  rates  when  compared 
with  other  prices 

These  are  worthwhile  programs.  They 
are  long-range  programs  that  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  ofT  They  are  programs 
de^iigned  to  preserve  and  improve  our 
land  and  water  resources  for  future  gen- 
erations  Thev  should  not  be  cut 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr  L.\NGEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  lijentleman  from  Iowa 
Mr    KylI 

Mr  K\"L.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
LieiUleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  U)  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee 

The  amount  of  money  in  what  we 
might  call  the  sewer  and  water  programs 
for  .small  rural  communities  is  actually 
a  little  larger  in  this  bill  today,  so  far 
as  grants  are  concerned,  is  that  a  cor- 
rect statemenf 

Mr  WHITTEN  That  is  correct 

M."  KYL  The  amount  which  is  in- 
cluded in  luan.^  fir  '.he  same  program 
is  atwut  at  tr.e  >a:r.e  level  as  the  actual 
spending  for  last  year  after  the  freeze 
was  applied    is  that  correct? 

Mr  WHITTEN  That  is  correct. 

Mr  K^X.  There  is  also  a  third  matter 
in  co:iuectu)n  «,ith  this  subject  matter. 
a  Treasury  ruling  was  applied  which 
would  not  permit  a  great  number  of 
projects  to  go  forward  because  of  the 
tax-free  municipal  bonds  that  were  in- 
volved. 

Can  the  gentleman  state  whether  or 
not  this  House  is  considering  at  this 
time  any  legislation  such  as  is  pending 
111  the  other  body  which  would  in  efTect 
unfreeze  available  funds  which  have 
been  held  up  because  of  that  Treasury- 
Department  philosophy' 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  I 
have  been  quite  disturbed  about  the 
decision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


I  have  had  the  subject  up  three  or 
four  times  not  only  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  but  also  with  the  At- 
torney General,  with  various  others, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Moans,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
th.e  Senate  side 

Following  that,  I  have  had  a  number 
of  statements  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  the  efTect  that  this  whole  mat- 
ter was  being  reviewed  and  that  a  final 
decision  had  not  as  yet  been  reached.  In 
the  meantime,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, notice  was  given  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  this  change  in  attitude  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

So.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not 
being  on  the  committee  that  would  deal 
with  the  subject,  it  is  being  considered 
by  tlie  appropriate  committees  It  fur- 
ther will  be  reconsidered,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  by  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

And.  as  I  say,  my  information  comes 
from  my  own  correspondence  and  dis- 
cussions with  various  interested  parties 
who  have  a  direct  relationship  with  the 
problem,  much  more  so  than  I  have  In 
my  capacity 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  this  statement  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee 

The  Federal  Government  has  broken 
faith  m  this  program  with  a  lot  of  little 
communities  around  the  country  who 
were  urged  to  make  applications.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  today  there  are  probably 
more  new  applications  than  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  appropriations  that  we 
make  here,  and  I  would  hope  that  every 
con.sideration  would  be  given  by  the 
committee  in  tiTing  to  catch  uj)  with  the 
demand  that  was  actually  created  by  the 
Government,  and  in  which  ainjlications 
we  now  find  a  great  deal  of  delinquency 
because  we  do  not  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr  WHITTEN  May  I  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  there  are  many 
places  in  this  bill  where  I  wish  the  fig- 
ures were  higher.  But  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  area  in  tlie  bill  that  I  would 
like  to  .see  increased  more  than  the  funds 
the  gentleman  is  discussing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

May  I  say  that  it  would  appear  foolish 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  as 
much  money  as  they  are  in  trying  to 
provide  .lobs  m  certain  areas,  and  through 
this  change  in  its  decision  on  bonds  to 
cut  out  more  jobs  than  they  could  hope 
to  provide  through  other  types  of  legisla- 
tion Under  their  action,  they  have  pre- 
vented the  expansion  of  plants  and 
factories. 

May  I  say  the  present  budget  carries 
some  S300  million  in  connection  with 
pollution.  It  would  be  a  whole  lot  better 
if  loans  were  made  available  .so  that 
pollution  might  be  stopped  at  the  start- 
ing jxjints. 

So  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
gentleman  s  feeling  about  it.  But  this 
committee  was  working  under  limita- 
tions—not  imposed  by  u.'^— but  which  a 
majority  of  us  at  least  felt  that  we  had 
to  yield  to,  or  else  the  funds  would  be 
frozen. 


So  this  Is  the  hluhest  figure  that  we 
thouuht  we  could  get  by  with.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  no  one  Is  more  in- 
terested In  this  than  I  am 

Mr  LANGKN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  '-lentleman  Irom  Cali- 
fornia  IMr    TaicottI. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman  I  have 
.isked  for  this  tune  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  ihe  .Agiiculture  Sutaconunittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  a  (juestion 

I  ha\e  a  question  to  ask  tlie  i:entleman 
from  Mississippi. 

On  page  l'3  in  the  committee  report  at- 
tention is  called  to  man's  waste  of  his 
natural  resources 

On  page  71  there  is  an  item  for  eco- 
nomic research,  salaries  and  expenses, 
wluch  is  up  .s;;6vS  000  this  year 

Today  a  constituent  of  mine  .^eiit  to  me 
this  envelope  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
It  IS  a  heavy  duty — that  is  it  is  lieavy 
weinht.  legal  size.  10-by-l.'i  inch  envelope 
and  ;t  contained  one  thin,  small  report 
8  by  11  inches.  It  is  a  .self-mailer.  by  the 
way.  and  it  has  a  blank  space  for  the 
address  on  it. 

My  constituent  asked  whether  or  not 
there  will  ije  sufficient  wood  pulp  left  m 
America,  or  anv  place  else,  to  sustain 
this  kind  of  wasteful  mailing  by  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture.  Tlie  postmaster 
api)arently  complained  about  the  use  of 
such  a  heavy  and  big  envelope  for  this 
kind  of  report,  which  was  a  bad  report 
for  the  farmer,  by  the  way,  because  the 
retail  stores  .sales  went  up  7  jjercent  but 
the  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
went  up  only  -  5  percent. 

But  he  asks  if  this  is  not  too  heavy  a 
burde;i  on  the  taxpayers  and  too  heavy 
a  burden  on  the  ix)stal  carrier  and  the 
woodpulp  producers  in  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  1  minute  to  an.swer  the  gentle- 
man 

As  I  understand,  the  gentleman  has 
asked  me  a  question. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  I  would  just  like  to 
know  if  you  agree  with  my  constituent. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  feel  as  the  gentle- 
man does  that  there  has  been  the  use  of 
an  envelope  'Ahich  is  far  too  large.  Cer- 
tainly, I  can  .see  how  the  gentleman's 
constituent  would  be  critical.  When  it 
comes  to  cutting  the  budget  for  agricul- 
ture, they  have  seen  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  point.  But  on  much  of  the  corre- 
spondence we  all  get,  it  Is  hard  to  .satisfy 
the  senders  But  I  can  easily  agree  with 
him  on  what  he  is  getting  at. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1   minute  to  the  gentleman   from   Iowa 

:Mr    SCHERLI.  I. 

Mr  SCHERLE  If  I  may  ask  the  L-entle- 
man  from  Mississippi  Mr.  Whitten  1  a 
question.  I  notice  on  page  40,  the  statis- 
tical reporting  service  was  endowed  with 
an  additional  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  I  think  it  is  quite  apparent  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  sta- 
tistical reporting  service  as  far  as  we 
in  agriculture  are  concerned  have  done  a 
mighty  ,joor  job.  The  erroneous  estimates 
that  ha\e  come  out  from  the  USDA  time 
after  time  have  cost  the  farmers  and  the 
people  m  agriculture  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Some  of  the  estimates  have  been 
utterly  fantastic 
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I  wonder  if  during  the  hearings  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  ask  that  the  report- 
ing service  under  the  USDA  try  to  reno- 
vate their  method  and  make  it  more 
current  and  modern,  to  the  extent  that 
we  would  have  some  reliability  and  faith 
.so  far  as  this  .service  is  concerned, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  has  been  a  sub- 
ject. I  may  say  to  my  colleague,  that  has 
bothered  the  committee  through  the 
years.  We  have  increased  the  funds  reg- 
ularly until  we  ran  Into  the  problem  that 
we  have  this  year  and  circumstances  re- 
quired us  to  try  to  get  along  with  what 
we  have  had.  Our  committee  urged  that 
they  make  more  use  of  people  whose 
biLslne.ss  it  is  to  gather  these  statistics. 

A  few  years  ago  this  procedure  was 
handled,  as  the  .gentleman  will  recall, 
by  sending  out  letters  to  certain  individ- 
uals on  a  key  list  and  just  relying  on  vol- 
untary rejwrting  by  such  Individuals.  But 
in  lec.nt  years  the -e  has  been  a  further 
request  made  of  county  agents  and  those 
actually  engaged  In  agriculture,  so  as  to 
try  to  be  more  accurate.  We  have  urged 
them  from  time  to  time  to  try  to  get  fur- 
ther studies  and  get  them  from  someone 
whose  business  It  is.  rather  than  merely 
relying  on  the  voluntary  reports, 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  gentleman  make  that  recommenda- 
tion, becau.se  it  has  been  thought  by  us 
In  at;rlculture  for  many  years  that  the 
per.son  most  capable  for  these  estimates 
would  be  the  county  extension  agent, 
and  I  would  certainly  hope  that  some 
time  in  the  luture  additional  con.sidera- 
tlon  would  be  inven  to  implement  the 
authorization  of  this  man  in  this  field  to 
help  make  tliese  estimates.  I  thank  the 
chairman 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Tlie  committee  agrees 
with  you  completely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from    Iowa   has   expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  was  being 
debated  by  the  House  during  the  first 
.session  of  this  Congress,  there  were  some 
who  expressed  doubt  and  reservations 
about  the  Federal-State  cooperation  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  report  today  that  some 
4  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Whole- 
.some  Meat  Act.  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  has  completed  cooperative  meat 
inspection  agreements  with  four  States — 
New  York.  California.  Illinois,  and  Ha- 
waii. I  am  informed  that  agreements  with 
.several  other  States  will  be  completed 
in  the  near  future. 

Under  these  agreements  each  of  the 
States  will  have  up  to  2  years — or  3 
if  siunificant  progress  is  being  made — to 
establish  a  meat  inspection  program  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition  to  providing  up  to 
half  the  cost  of  these  State  programs, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  also 
be  providhig  technical  and  laboratory  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  helping  to 
train  State  inspection  personnel. 

Each  of  the  States  will  operate  its  own 
inspection  program  for  red  meats  which 
are  .sold  or  shipped  within  State  bound- 
aries. The  State  programs  will  be  con- 
ducted under  each  State's  own  inspection 
laws  and  regulations.  The  U.S.  Meat  In- 
spection Ser\1ce,  of  course,  will  continue 
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to  inspect  meat  processed  in  plants  that 
sell  products  across  Stat*  lines  or  in  for- 
eign commerce. 

Before  these  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive agreements  were  signed,  both  State 
and  Federal  personnel  surveyed  packing 
plants  and  inspection  procedures  in  each 
of  the  States,  determined  how  current 
inspection  programs  could  be  improved, 
and  estimated  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
the  improvements. 

While  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
achieving  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967,  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  that  we  are  well  on 
the  way  toward  establishing  a  -single  min- 
imum standard  of  wholesomeness  for 
the  Nation's  meat  supply — whether  fed- 
erally or  State  inspected. 

Mh  'VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  great  unmet  needs  in  this  coun- 
try today  is  to  find  a  way  to  enable 
farmers  to  gain  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits 
of  their  outstanding  record  of  produc- 
tion. Farmers  have  a  .strong  desire  to  do 
this  through  their  own  efforts,  and  I 
think  the  rest  of  the  coiuitrj'  would  lie- 
fer it  that  way,  too. 

Group  action — through  farmer-owned 
cooperatives — lorovides  a  means  by  which 
farmers  can  help  themselves.  We  have 
an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  directly  as.sists  farmer 
self-help  efforts.  Tlie  Fanner  Coopera- 
tive Service,  thouch  operating  on  a  mod- 
est budget,  renders  extremely  valuable 
.service  in  the  field  of  research,  educa- 
tion, and  technical  as.sistance.  It  could 
do  much  more  and  stands  ready  to  do  so 
if  granted  the  funds  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

My  concern  here  is  that  the  increa.se 
requested  by  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  has  been  slashed  from  the  overall 
agricultural  budget  at  a  time  when  we 
are  seeking  ways  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
farmer  dependence  on  Federal  aid.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  poor  economics  to  deny  a  mod- 
est budget  increase  for  the  agency  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  enable  farmers  to  .stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

Mr,  WYATT,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
continuously  urging  that  Federal  spend- 
ing be  cut.  Many  of  us  have  been  urging 
a  thorough  reevaluation  of  ijriorltics  in 
spending.  All  this  to  attempt  to  cut  our 
huge  deficit,  to  balance  our  budget,  or 
to  bring  it  closer  into  balance,  and  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad  at 
a  time  when  this  confidence  is  so  des- 
perately needed  if  we  are  to  stave  off 
fiscal  disaster. 

This  afternoon,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  meaningful  action  in  this 
direction.  The  farm  proarams  have 
grown  to  their  present  jjosition  by  legis- 
lative laxne.ss  and  by  the  constant  i^rcs- 
sures  of  the  large  farmers.  No  longer  is 
the  small  family  farmer  much  encour- 
aged or.  in  fact,  helped  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  most  farmers  in  my  district  would 
prefer  that  many  of  these  farm  i^rograms 
be  abolished. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  annually  laying  nine 
individual  recipients  over  SI  million 
each,  that  we  .should  be  paying  27  recip- 
ients over  S500.000  each,  and  that  we 
should  be  paying  over  5,000  recipients 
over  $25,000  each,  in  everj-  case,  for  just 


1  year.  Yet,  that  is  what  we  propose  to 
do  in  this  agricultural  appropriations 
bill. 

I  stix)ngly  support  the  Findley  amend- 
ment and  urge  the  House  to  do  likewise. 
It  would  limit  the  amount  which  could 
be  paid  under  a  variety  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment farm  progi-ams  to  SIO.OOO  each. 
Surely,  this  is  enough.  Let  us  get  out  of 
this  business  of  subsidies  to  the  huge 
corporate  farms,  and  let  us  limit  our 
aid  at  this  time  to  the  small  family  farm. 
We  will  .save  our  taxpayers  $500,000,000 
in  the  process. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  had  an  opiX)rtunity  to  study  H.R, 
16913,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
l)roprlatlon  bill  which  was  just  intro- 
duced in  the  House  yesterday  along  with 
the  committee  report.  Since  this  bill  pro- 
I)o.ses  the  appropriation  of  nearly  $6  bil- 
lion for  a  L'reat  many  programs  of  Gov- 
ernment in  which  I  am  interested,  I  can 
only  hope  that  sufficient  attention  has 
been  given  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
IJiiatlons  to  the  needs  of  urban  constun- 
ers.  to  the  needs  of  the  .schoolchildren, 
to  the  needs  of  the  family  farmers,  and 
to  all  others  with  a  ver\-  vital  stake  in 
this  huge  appropriation  bill. 

If  there  were  more  lime  in  w-hlch  to 
•■0  over  all  of  the  items  in  the  bill,  I  would 
certainly  tiT  to  satisfy  my.self  on  all  of 
these  points.  I  have  been  going  through 
the  committee  report  and  I  am  ijleased 
that  the  committee  made  a  particular 
[jomt  of  emphasiziiiiz  the  lu-avy  respon.si- 
bihties  of  the  D(>i)artment  of  Agricul- 
ture in  ijrotectiniz  tlie  health  of  the 
American  i)eoplt — throuLih  meat  and 
poultry  insix-ction.  i)esticides  regulation, 
the  .schfK)!  lunch  program,  the  .-chool 
milk  jjrogram.  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, nutrition  research,  disea.se  con- 
!rol.  and  many,  many  other  things,  in- 
cluding the  assurance  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food   for  the  American   people. 

In  the  limited  time  available  .since  the 
committee  acted  yesterday.  I  liave  tried 
to  make  sure  that  the  one  program  of  the 
Department  for  which  I  have  had  the 
most  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
i^re.s.s — the  food  stamp  program — would 
be  adequately  funded.  I  am  iiappy  to 
acknowiedge  that  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended for  the  food  .-tamp  program 
in  the  coming  fi,scal  year  every  cent 
which  Congress  could  legally  appropriate 
lor  the  program  under  existing  law, 

VTI.L  UrOGET  AMOrXT  liFfOMMENDED 

The  ceiling  in  the  authorization  law 
is  S225  million.  That  is  the  amount  jn-o- 
vlded  for  in  this  appropriation  bill.  It 
represents  an  increase  of  S40  million  over 
the  amount  available  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Each  year,  wiien  we  iia\r  appropriated 
funds  for  the  food  stamp  program,  some 
Members  have  asked  critically  wiiy  the 
amount  for  this  in-ogram  is  always  in- 
creasing. The  answer,  of  cour.se.  is  that, 
since  the  food  stamp  program  began  in 
1961  as  a  very  small  iJilot  project  opera- 
tion in  only  eight  counties  in  the  coim- 
try.  its  success  in  helping  to  ttssure  good, 
nutritious,  adequate  diets  for  low-income 
families,  by  utilizing  the  existing  chan- 
nels of  trade,  ha^  increasingly  stimu- 
lated the  States  and  localities  to  request 
Ijarticipation  in  the  program.  At  this 
point,  nearly  1,000  counties  are  partlci- 
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patu ;«  and  an  additional  389  counties 
hav>>  been  desii^tiated  for  inclu-sion  in  the 
pii>«raiTi  Naturally  a  program  which  is 
«!"iiiij  int(j  iiiore  and  more  arr^s  of  the 
country  to  help  low-income  families  eat 
proprrly  is  Koin«  to  cost  more  than  a  pro- 
gram which  IS  not  expanding 

According;  to  the  information  at  pa«e 
579  of  part  _'  of  the  four  volumes  of  hear- 
uiK's  by  the  Whitten  subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  It  costs  the  Government  an 
average  of  $4  39  pt  r  person  per  month  to 
hand  oat  free  food--surpIus  commodi- 
ties—  under  the  direct  dLstribution  pro- 
i^ram  compared  to  a  cost  of  $6  20  per 
montn  per  ;>ers<in  for  those  on  the  food 
>tAjnp  program  A  county  or  city  has 
either  one  program  or  the  other  The 
food  stamp  program  costs  the  Federal 
Government  $1  81  more  per  person  per 
month  than  the  otner  program,  and  the 
difference  ls  the  difference  between  night 
and  day 

Under  direct  distribution,  you  merely 
hand  out  whatever  limited  foods  are  in 
surplus  and  it  is  impos^slble  for  any 
family  to  enjoy  a  well-rounded  diet  or 
to  avoid  malnutrition,  by  depending 
up<»fi  th«»e  foods  Yet  many  families  do 
try  to  exist  on  the  commodities  On  the 
other  hand  not  only  the  money  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
very  substantial  amounts  each  family 
contributes  out  of  tts  own  resources  for 
participat'ori  m  the  food  stamp  pro- 
,-ram.  together  go  t-i  the  purchase  of  an 
adequate  diet. 

MORt:     Fl'NDS     WILL     BE     SfOt-D 

This    appropriation    bill    Includes   the 
full  buds?et  amount  presently  authorized 
under  law  for  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  comuw  fiscal  year,  but  it  will  not 
be  enough    I  think  the  Members  should 
all  realize  th;it  fact   In  the  coming  weeks 
we  will  hear  a  great  deal  abiut  starving 
f.>eople  in  th-  United  States    We  know 
that   there  are  many    many  people  not 
gettini:   enough    to  eat    These   are   not. 
however  petn-le  who  are  participating  m 
the  food  stamp  program    In  these  areas 
•vhere  the  food  stamp  program  is  oper- 
ating, thousands  of  families  which  are 
eligible  for  participaticn  have  not  come 
into  the  program    From  mv  own  experi- 
ence  with   the  program   in  St    Louis.   I 
can  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  realms 
for     nonparticipation     among     eligible 
families  is  lai.'k  of  an  understanding  of 
hoA  th-  program  operates  They  say  they 
i-annot  afford  to  participate   Very  often. 
however,    thev    havf   never   bothered   to 
hnd  out  h  vv  to  go  about  participating, 
and  are  baling  their  decision  not  to  par- 
ticipate   on    what    they    understand    it 
aught  cjat   them    based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  other  families  with  altogether 
different  income  and  e.xpense  situations. 
The   food   stamp   program   is   not   an 
■Asy  one  to  administer   You  mjsf  almost 
taXe  some  of  these  families  bv  the  hand 
and     patiently     exnla:n     that     for     the 
amount  of  money  thev  normally  spend 
for  food    thev  can  tn.ioy  a  complete  and 
Aell-rounded  diet    The  food  is  not  free, 
however    The   law    requires   that   recipi- 
t^nts  of  the  food  stamps  may  not  reduce 
their  ov^n  normal  expenditurea  for  food 
It   would  be  a  simple  matter  to   trans- 
form this  Into  a  free  food  program,  as  is 
frequently    demanded     but    instead    of 


having  the  CroviMiimi  nt  pay.  on  the  aver- 
age, one-third  of  the  cost  of  assuring 
an  adequate  diet  for  poor  people,  with 
the  recipients  themselves  paying  the 
other  two-tnirds  as  is  now  the  case  you 
would  be  inpling  the  present  program 
cost  for  the  same  number  of  participants. 
The  net  effect  would  be  to  give  poor  peo- 
ple their  food  free— all  the  food  they 
need  for  an  adequate  diet — so  that  they 
could  >pend  for  other  things  the  money 
they  no\\-  spend  for  food.  This  was  cer- 
tainly n:)t  the  intent  of  the  food  stamp 
program 

Nevertheless  as  I  said  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  biil  for  the  food  stamp 
program  will  not  be  adequate  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authorization  from 
the  present  celling  of  S1325  to  $245  million 
for  the  coming  fiscal  vear  I  introduced 
such  a  bill  earlier  this  year  and  also 
one  to  eliminate  the  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations so  that  the  Congress  each  year 
could  appropriate  whatever  amount  it 
considered  necessary  or  desirable  for 
operation  of  the  ffx)d  stamp  program. 
No  action  has  been  taken  as  yet  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  move  that 
legislation  In  the  meantime,  numerous 
areas  of  the  country  which  have  been 
designated  for  inclusion  in  the  food 
stamp  program  will  not  be  able  to  come 
into  It  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
m  the  near  future  We  must  pass  a  new 
authorization  bill  in  this  session  in  order 
to  permit  any  significant  increase  in  food 
stamp  participation 

It  IS  important  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  are  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  new  food  stamp  legislation  will 
have  to  be  passed  this  year  to  make  ix)s- 
s  ble  the  expansion  n  the  program  an- 
nounc-d  last  tJecember  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  demands  we  will  be 
heanng  for  a  free  food  stamp  program 
It  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  poor  jjeople  s  campaign  Yet. 
the  longer  we  delay  taking  up  legislation 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  food 
stamp  appropriations — legislation  we 
must  pass  IX)  any  event— the  more  it  will 
appear  whert  we  do  take  it  up  that  we  are 
doing  so  under  pressures  and  threats  and 
mass  marches  on  Washington.  I  cannot 
emphasi/e  this  point  too  strongly 

In  the  meantime,  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned over  the  plight  of  the  poor— over 
the  fact  of  existence  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  this  country— and  we  know- 
that  they  do  exist— must  impress  upon 
our  State  and  'ocal  welfare  authorities 
the  urgency  of  making  existing  food 
stamp  promams  more  effective  in  reach- 
ing all  of  the  poor  people  who  are  eligible 
10  participate  For  the  very  very  poor  it 
requires  only  50  cents  per  person  per 
month  to  obtain  sufficient  food  stamps  to 
purchase  enough  food  for  a  month— an 
adequate  diet  for  a  whole  month  If  there 
IS  in  this  country  a  family  which  is  now 
spending  less  than  .50  cents  a  month  per 
[>erson  for  food.  I  would  be  frankly 
ama/ed  I  do  not  think  any  such  familv 
exists  in  the  United  States  If  there  is 
such  a  family,  or  any  such  families, 
surely— if  the  county  welfare  depanment 
will  not  help  it  to  scrape  together  this 
small  amount  of  money—  the  Salvation 


Army  or  the  churches  or  the  antlpoverty 
agencies  or  CARE  or  even  prn  ate  citizens 
will  come  forward  with  the  necessary  50 
cents  per  person  per  month  to  enable 
such  families  to  eat  decently  in  a  country 
which  can  produce  fixid  in  such  va.>-t 
abundance. 

In  .some  States  the  puioha.se  require- 
ment for  food  .stamps  may  tae  uniiecos- 
.sarily  rigid  We  tncounteicd  that  prob- 
lem in  Mi.ssoun  when  the  St  Loui^  food 
stamp  project  was  initiated  5  years  ago 
We  are  constantly  reviewing  the  !)ur- 
cha.se  requirements  to  make  .sure  that 
families  which  should  participate  can 
aiTord  to  do  so  while  still  meeting  then 
required  expen.ses  for  .shelter  medical 
care,  and  other  nece.ssities  The  chuicli.  • 
and  the  settlement  houses  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  problem  and  constantly 
working  tor  improvement  in  the  lood 
stamp  machinery  The  good  peo!)le  on 
the  l(»cal  level  have  an  obligation  to  hel|i 
make  the  program  work  They  mu.st  be 
Involved  per.sonally  It  cannot  run  prop- 
erly on  the  basis  of  directives  out  ot 
Wa.shington  and  the  State  welfare  agen- 
cy alone. 

ABVSES  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

In  a  program  of  this  scope  with  mil- 
lions of  i)articipants  receiving  coupons 
which  are  the  same  as  money  in  the  gro- 
cer.- store,  and  with  many  thou.'>ands  ol 
stores  accepting  tho.se  coupons  as  money 
It  IS  inevitable  that  some  jjeotle  will 
cheat  and  that  some  stores  will  break 
the  law  The  hearings  of  the  Whitten 
subcommittee  refer  to  a  number  of  such 
ca.ses.  It  is  my  understanding  tliat  those 
cases  were  uncovered  by  the  De;ia!tment 
of  Agricultures  own  investigators  This 
investigative  work  must  be  cont.nued 
and  ex|)anded  It  :s  not  fair  to  the  tax- 
payers or  to  the  food  stamp  part  cmants 
themselves  to  countenance  cheating  hy 
any  of  the  recipients  or  by  any  of  the 
participating  stores.  This  program  is  too 
useful  to  have  it  jeonardized  by  criminal 
elements  violating  the  law.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  courts  must  be  diligont  in 
punishing  willful  violations  The  Justice 
Department  is  oblitiated  to  pros.-nt  its 
pro.secutions  in  such  manner  that  the 
judges  recognize  the  seriousness  ol  ma- 
.inr  violations 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  most  of  the 
v'olations  imcovered  have  been  of  such 
minor  or  technical  nature  that  all  that 
was  required  \>  as  a  warning  to  the  store 
or  individual  to  be  more  careful  m  the 
handling  of  the  stamps.  But  any  store- 
keeper who  accepts  the  stamps  for  iiur- 
chases  other  than  food,  or  who  irdeems 
them  in  cash  which  can  then  be  used 
I'le^'ally  for  other  purposes,  must  recoe- 
:iize  the  facT — must  be  made  1 1  recoanize 
the  fact  -that  he  is  defrauding  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and  is 
onntnbut'iig  to  the  destruction  of  a  \ery 
wfwthwhile  .self-help  program  which  is  of 
L'reat  benefit  to  the  food  industry  as  well 
:  s  to  our  needy. 

The  hearings  refer  to  an  incidpnt  in 
Philadelp'ua  where  an  individual  pur- 
KT'ediV  ac'.iivr  as  agent  for  Opf)  recipi- 
ent.s — presumably  .shut-ins.  invalid-  and 
older  per^ple  '»  ho  could  not  readily  uo  to 
fhe  food  stam'i  sales  offices  to  obtain 
their  monthly  allotments  of  stamps,  and 
authorized  him   to  buy  the  stamps   for 
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them — alleaodly  converted  the  .stamps 
into  cash,  obtaining  $53,000  for  stamps 
purchas+^d  lor  $36,000.  The  Department 
of  .Auiicultuic  advises  mo  that  a  retailer 
invohed  in  this  illegal  operation  w'as  in- 
dicted on  the  basis  of  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  A.ssistance  I  think  all  of  us 
ha\e  a  right  to  ius.surance  that  if  the 
facts  are  as  indicated,  the  person  in- 
\ol\ed  is  punished  severely  enough  to 
discourage  similar  frauds  from  occur- 
iinc. 

F'rom  the  lime  this  promam  went  into 
effi^t  under  the  .standards  laid  down  in 
•he  Food  Stami)  .Act  of  1964.  290  retail 
establishments  have  been  disqualified 
from  participation  for  ix>riods  ranging 
from  30  days  to  1  year.  In  a  low-income 
iiemhborhood.  disqualification  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program 
\irtually  puts  a  retailer  out  of  business 
for  the  i>eriod  of  the  disqualification. 

During  1967.  there  were  1,201  investi- 
L'ations  of  retailers  in  which  final  determ- 
inations were  made  of  the  degree  of 
violation  or  compliance.  In  37  percent 
of  the  oases,  the  retailers  were  com- 
pletely cleared  with  no  indication  of 
any  violations,  and  m  another  48  percent, 
the  violations  wore  of  .such  minor  nature 
that  no  further  action  was  necessary 
after  a  warning  letter  or  a  visit  by  field 
)>er.sonnol  to  explain  how  the  violations 
can  be  avoided  So  85  i)orcent  of  the  firms 
actually  investigated,  on  the  basis  of  com- 
plaints or  indications  of  ix)ssible  or  prob- 
able violations  revealed  no  significant 
violations,  and  only  15  i^ercont  of  those 
actually  suspected  of  violations  warrant- 
'■ri  .some  punishment 

I  sliould  stress  that  this  is  not  15  per- 
cent of  the  stores  participating,  or  15 
percent  of  a  random  .sample.  I  should 
further  .stress  that  there  were  72.334  food 
concerns  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
proi^ram  riurin-:  1967  So  the  level  of 
sitinificant  violations  is  a  very  tiny  jier- 
centage  of  all  the  stores  and  wholesalers 
participating. 

WHAT  IS  TJIF   rROr.RAM  DOTSTG  FOR   POOR  PEOPLE' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  gone  into  a  great 
deal  of  detail  in  'hose  remarks  about  the 
food  .^tainp  pro'iiam  bt^cau.se  I  want  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  aware  of  the 
tact  that  we  need  additional  leci.slation 
this  year  in  order  to  exoand  the  jirogram 
iust  to  include  tho.se  localities  already 
de.signated  for  inclusion  in  the  program. 

The    Committee    on    Agriculture    has 

eluctantly  recommended  food  stamp 
a'-islation  on  throe  occasions  since  1.959, 
hut  It  has  never  been  \-e.'-y  strong  for  the 
Idea  We  had  a  real  battle  m  the  House 
;1  .or  in  1964  in  pa.s.sin<-;  the  bas'c  law  now 
on  the  books,  but  v.e  got  it  throush  only 
by  tying  this  issue  into  a  package  which 
also  included  a  wheat-cotton  bill.  Last 
vear.  we  wer.t  through  another  grueling 
battle  in  the  Hou.se  to  continue  the  food 
-tamp  i)iogram  by  autliorizing  appro- 
.iiiations  for  this  year  and  the  forthcom- 
::,:    fiscal    year.   Tlie    authorization   bill 

la.-Nsod  last  year  for  the  coming  fiscal 
■  ear  was  not  adequate.  Those  Members 

vno  desire  to  have  the  food  stamp  pro- 
.  ram  introduced  in  their  districts  for  the 
Tirst  time,  or  expanded  into  additional 
localities  in  their  districts,  will  certainly 
■'■ant  to  make  sure  that  the  necessary 


legislation  is  pas.sed  to  i)eimit  additional 
funds  to  be  approijriated  for  the  pro- 
.LMam. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Whitten  1  and  his  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  ApprojM-iations 
have  included  in  this  appropriation  bill 
today  every  cent  wliich  Congress  under 
Ijresent  law  can  appropriate  for  the  food 
stamp  program  in  the  1969  fi.scal  year 
which  begins  this  coming  July  l.  The 
Whitten  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  gone  as 
far  as  they  can  go  in  this  bill  in  appro- 
I^riating  money  for  food  stamps.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  That 
committee.  I  believe,  is  now  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  1964  wheat-cotton  act.  which  de- 
pended for  enactment  4  years  ago  on  the 
votes  of  many  of  us  from  urban  areas  of 
the  country. 

Those  of  us  who  have  .seen  the  food 
stamp  program  in  operation  in  our  cities 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  in  enabling 
needy  families  to  enjoy  the  .American 
-Standard  of  living  at  the  dinner  table. 
The  children  are  doing  better  in  .school  as 
a  result  of  eating  properly.  Nutritional 
standards  have  improved  markedly.  This 
l^rogram  can  outlaw  hunger  in  this  coun- 
try if  properly  administered  on  the  State 
and  local  level  and  if  all  of  us  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  the  i)oor  make  sure 
it  is  not  strangled  in  bureaucracy  or  by 
regulations  which  are  too  rigid.  Despite 
shortcomings  which  exist  in  even  the  best 
of  programs — and  this  is  one  of  the 
best — the  fact  is  that  it  works.  But  it  can 
be  improved. 

I  have  received  many  letters  lioin  con- 
stituents participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  in  St.  Louis,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  enthusia.stic  about  it.  They 
would,  of  course,  like  to  be  able  to  buy 
the  stamps  for  le.ss  money  each  month. 
in  order  to  have  more  funds  to  spend 
for  other  things,  but  Licnerally  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  required  charges  for 
remaining  in  the  program.  It  iias  meant 
a  big  change  in  the  kind  of  foods  these 
families  can  enjoy  and  has  brought  about 
a  much  greater  sense  of  well-boir.L'  in 
families  which  previously  lived  on  the 
edge  of  hunger. 

Similar  benefits  can  be  extended  to 
tvery  poor  family  in  every  part  of  tins 
country  if  we  let  this  proEram  grow  and 
expand  along  the  linos  we  intended  in 
passing  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
thouch  I  can  understand  the  committee's 
concern  for  holding  the  line  on  Federal 
expenditures  wherever  jwssible.  T  riues- 
tion  the  wi.sdom  ol  their  action  in  cut- 
ting the  request  for  the  school  feeding 
l^rograms. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reductions  in 
the  requests  for  funding  of  the  school 
breakfast  program,  the  special  a.ssistance 
lihase  of  the  national  school  lunch  iiro- 
cram  and  assistance  in  the  purcha.se  r)f 
food  service  equipment  for  schools. 

We  have  here  a  so-called  saving  of 
$14,230,000  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
schoolchildren  most  m  need  of  better 
nutrition. 

What  is  the  rationale,  what  is  the  rea- 
soning,  what   conceivable    lustification 


can  there  be  loi'  this  action  in  the  lace 
of  a  known  stunt  fall  m  meetiniJ  lur  ic- 
siKinsibilities  to  feed  hungry  ohildien* 

This  means  1  more  year  of  deprivation 
for  thousands  of  children  in  ehetto 
schools  and  i)oor  rural  sch.)ols  In  this 
year's  ai)propiiations  the  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  more  funds  for 
the  breakfast  promam  and  the  sptrial 
assistance  iirot'iam  but  now  the  commit- 
tee proposes  no  moroases  for  1969  This 
means  severe  los~  of  ijrogram  momentum 
and  progress  loward  improving  tlu  nu- 
tritional status  of  needy  ehilriien 

This  body  rcH-ently  voted  398  lo  0  to 
expand  food  service  i)roi;i  anis  to  dfiv  care 
centers  and  to  recreational  ))rotiiams  in- 
cludiim  .summer  proarams  for  children. 
That  bill,  which  I  was  proud  to  have  had 
a  hand  m  draft  inc.  was  an  exiiression  of 
concern  about  liuncry  children  in  this 
eountiy. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  say.  in  effect. 
that  hunery  schoolchildren  are  all  boitiL' 
fed  iind  that  there  is  no  further  prob- 
lem. We  know  better 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recent  .^hrickin^ 
report  by  the  citizens  board  ot  mouiiv 
into  liunyer  and  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States  discloses  widespread  in- 
stances of  malnutrition  amonu  all  .lue 
grouijs  in  lartie  areas  rif  this  countiy.  It 
is  outrageous  that  this  bill  not  only 
lenoies  that  report  but  proposes  to  cut 
back  on  one  of  the  fev^-  prourams  which 
reaches  anv  significant  group  amon:} 
those  in  need  ol  food 

.A  bill  which  appropriates  over  .S2  bil- 
lion for  i^ro^'rams  to  disoourat:e  ihe 
i/rnwing  of  food  but  which  ii^noros  the 
hunsry  and  badly  nourished  is  a  bill  that 
I  cannot  supi^ort.  I  shall  vote  "no  " 

Mr,  KEITH,  Mr  Chairmon,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  Horn 
Mi.ssi.ssippi  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
eomniittee  for  the  excellent  work  they 
did  in  trimming  the  nonessentials  from 
the  budget  request  for  agriculture  appro- 
; "nations  m  this  year  of  extreine  finan- 
cial difficulties. 

I  was  ijlea.sed  to  note  the  reduction  of 
over  SI  billion  from  the  budget  request — 
but  at  the  same  time.  I  was  happy  to  see 
that  the  subcommittee  liad  increa.sed 
Iiinds  for  the  Soil  (Conservation  Service, 
I  was  one  of  tlie  Members  it  f erred  to  who 
wrote  to  the  gentlenian  irom  Mississipi^i. 
requesting  tliat  sufficient  funds  be  appro- 
priated for  those  worthwliilo  i)ro2rams 
so  that  lliey  could  be  carried  on  Tt  or 
clo.se  to  the  operating  levels  ajsprn-.ed  by 
Consre.ss  for  fi.scal  year  1968. 

At  the  time  I  vvrot*.  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts had  been  ravaeed  by  extensive 
flooding — and  the  need  for  continued  ef- 
forts at  soil  conservation  tliroush  watcr- 
sh-'d  i)lann;ng  and  nrotection.  as  well  as 
flood  prevention,  was  drani.Ttically  clear 
Mr,  Ciiairman  I  v.-ould  be  the  last  'o 
deny  the  need  for  economy — and  liave 
con.sistently  urged  that  iJi-iorities  be  es- 
tablished and  strictly  followed.  Nones- 
sential expenditures  must  be  curtailed — 
many  ))roBrams  which  are  very  desirable 
but  not  essential  must  wait  until  thi.-  Na- 
tion's resources  can  handle  them — with- 
out a  mammoth  budget  deficit.  My  con- 
.stituents  are  iv.-actically  unanimous  in 
their  call  for  ecoriomy  in  GoveiTiment. 
but  at  the  same  time  they  recognize  that 
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certain  programs  must  have  top  prior- 
ity—programs which.  If  delayed,  would 
cost  mucli  more  to  implement,  at  the  risk 
of  irreplaceable  damaije  Soil  conserva- 
tion l3  one  of  these  high  priority  Items 

Mr  Chairman,  on  page  26  of  the  com- 
mittee report  there  i.s  a  discussion  of  the 
food  and  'v^ater  needs  of  this  countr>'  in 
a  few  years  l  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeaaues  to  an  excellent 
book  Famine  1975. "  written  by  two 
brothers    Paul  and  William  Paddock. 

The  Paddock  brothers'  credentials  are 
outstanding  Paul  was  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Service  for  20  years,  most  of 
which  were  spent  serving  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  William  is  an  agronomist 
who  has  ^pent  most  of  his  working  vears 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Latin 
America  Both  know  well  what  they  are 
talkinij  about  when  they  predict 
famine— fiinilne  that  must  inevitably 
come  to  underdeveloped  nations  with  the 
rise  of  population  and  the  slow  rate  of 
increase  in  food  prr)duction 

The  Paddock  brothers  see  1974  as  the 
crucial  year,  but  for  convenience  sake 
they  roHnd  that  flsrure  to  1975  Basm? 
their  conclusions  on  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral laree  underdeveloped  nations — in- 
cludm?  India,  China  and  Egypt — have 
within  the  past  few  years  received  mas- 
sive gram  shipments  from  the  United 
States.  Australia  aiid  Canada,  they  pre- 
dict that  in  1975  the  human  race  will 
split  into  two  camps  Call  them  rich  and 
poor,  or  fed  and  unfed  there  will  be  two 
clearcut  groups  of  the  human  race 

Mr  Chairman  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
take  steps  now  to  preserve  our  soil  and 
our  water  I  consratulate  the  gentlem>an 
from  Mls.-isslppi  on  a  fine  piece  of  work, 
and  thank  him  for  his  reco<?nition  of  the 
high  priority  of  saving  our  soil  and  water 
resources 

Mr  BR.ADETM.AS  Mr  Ch.iirman.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  one  particular  as;;ect 
of  H  R.  16&13  the  agriculture  appro'ma- 
tion  bill  for  the  fiscal  vear  1969  I  refer 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  loan  pro- 
trram  for  t.'ie  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amount  recom- 
mended bv  the  C'->mmutee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  REA  loan  fund— $345  5  mil- 
lion— i$  a  minimum  figure  Indeed,  the 
recommended  appropriation  is  well  below 
the  amount  of  funds  that  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  financial  requirements  in 
rural  electrification  in  the  vears  ahead 

The  evidence  is.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
rural  electric  dxiperatives  are  beint; 
called  U!>.^n  to  serve  sjme  150  000  addi- 
tional consumers  each  year  Rural  power 
requirements  will  triple  over  the  next  20 
years  These  needs,  added  to  those  of 
rural  telephone  co<)peratives.  call  for  an 
estimated  Sll  billion  in  new  capi'al  dur- 
ing the  next  15  years,  an  amount  double 
that  provided  :n  congressional  appro- 
priations for  REA  loans  over  the  past  15 
years 

Certainly,  in  my  own  State.  I  know 
that  the  financial  needs  for  the  future 
growth  of  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
particularly  meat  The  Indiana  State- 
wide Rural  Electric  Cooperative  has  said 
that  continuation  of  the  REA  loan  pro- 
i;ram  at  a  restrictive  level  means  that 
Indiana's  rural  electrics  will  be  faced 
with   financial  strains  which   will  seri- 


ously hamper  their  ability  to  meet  the 
growing  power  demands  of  their  190.000 
rural  member-consumers 

Thus  m  future  years  we  should  be  pre- 
pared not  to  restrict  or  diminish,  but  to 
increase  the  funds  available  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  rural  eU-ctriflcation. 

Let  me  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  this  bill.  The  reiwrt 
said 

Testimony  from  the  RE.\  .Administrator 
And  representatives  of  the  electric  cotjpera- 
tlves  Indicates  that  the  demand  for  electrt- 
flcatliin  loftns  in  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be 
in  excesa  of  $700  million  -dimble  the  iimotint 
-ivailable.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
this  l.ifRe  demand  Is  that  electricity  now  .sub- 
stitutes on  the  farm  for  labor  which  Is  no 
longer  available  The  modern  firm  Is  a  high- 
ly automated  and  electrified  operiitloii 

And  I  think  it  ought  here  to  be  noted. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as.  the  committee  report 
declared  of  Rural  Electrification  loans: 

Ba&ed  on  previous  experience,  all  of  these 
:'>an3  will  be  rep.ild  to  the  Trea.snry  They 
do  not  represent  an  unr«v:overpd  expenditure 
.IS  do  the  reiftilar  operating;  prognuivs  of  the 
Oovenunent 

Indeed.  Mr  Chaii-man.  six)kesmen  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Co-Op  of  Indi- 
ana have  advi.sed  me  of  their  view  that 
the  House  should  consider  S500  million  as 
a  minimum  fluure  for  the  loan  authori- 
-•ation. 

I  realize.  Mr  Chairman,  that  w^  must 
fXi-rcise  restraint  in  many  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditure,  but  the  rural  elec- 
trification loan  proeram  is  so  e.ssen'ial  to 
the  lives  of  manv  American  farm  fami- 
lies and  to  the  economy  of  rural  America, 
including  the  small  town.s  of  the  Nation. 
that  we  mu.st  exercise  gre:n  care  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  level  of  loan  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program. 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
;:o  further  lequests  for  time 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  iurther  reqtiests  for  time  I  a.sk  that 
the  Clerk  read 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CR(>in..\.\0     >D,IVSTME.NT    PRUGRA.M 

For  neceiAarv  expnisr?  to  carry  into  effect 
I  rropUind   iidjiistment   program  us  .luthor- 
ized  by  the  Pood  .in<l  .Agr.eulture  Act  of  1965 
7  f  S  C    IHUH  1 .  i84  .SOlt.OOO 

\.MENUMENT    orrr.HtD    BY    MR      KVL 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendnient  oifered  bv  .Mr  Kyl  On  page 
23.  line  22.  alter  the  period  .strike  the  period 
-inU  insert  "Prni.ti'-d.  That  agreements  en- 
tered into  during  the  fiscal  year  1969  shall 
:i  )i  r'-q-ure  |>ir.  inftif  ^  during  The  c  ilenditr 
•.e.ir  latie  exceeding  $55. 500, 000" '. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  not,  as  It  might  first  appear,  a 
limiting  amendment.  The  amendment 
follows  the  reconunendation  of  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch  and  would  permit  withdrawal  of 
2  million  acres  of  land  under  new  con- 
tracts in  addition  to  tlie  other  purpo.ses 
stated  in  the  bill. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  what  we  used 
to  call  .soil  payment  contracts  which  ex- 
pire this  year   Those  contracts  could  be 


extended  through  the  operation  of  a  new- 
arrangement  between  the  individual  and 
the  department,  and  that  land  could  re- 
main out  of  production 

I  think  It  is  essential  that  the  land 
does  remain  out  of  production.  It  Is  better 
to  retain  these  contracts  than  select  new- 
ones,  particularly  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  land  has  been  in  its  present 
state  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  be- 
come valuable  for  other  purposes  w-heie 
shorter  range  programs  cannot  provide 
such  .services  In  brief.  Mr,  Chairman, 
the  amendment  permits  extension  of 
contracts  for  up  to  2  million  acres.  It 
should  be  adopted 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chainnan.  I  n.se 
in   opposition   to  the   amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  frequently  we  hear 
criticism  of  the  activities  of  govern- 
ment It  has  been  my  view  in  the  past 
that  to  pay  a  fellow  not  to  farm  is  a 
step  in  the  w-rong  direction.  Neverthe- 
less. Congress  provided  such  a  i)rogram 
under  President  Elsenhower  and  Secie- 
tarv  Benson,  and  Congress  did  the  .same 
thine  under  the  present  administration 

But  that  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing what  this  amendment  would  do.  it 
w-ould  pay  farmers  .?55  million  more  to 
leave  their  land  out  of  production.  If 
there  w-ere  sound  reasons  at  the  start 
for  this  type  program,  it  develops  now 
that  our  reserves  of  supplies  on  hand 
are  at  a  lower  le\-el. 

We  have  a  rather  severe  dollar  bal- 
ance situation  .Africultiiral  commodi- 
ties under  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Act  can  be  sold  at  cnmpetiti\e 
prices  in  world  trade  So  the  conditions. 
w-hate\-er  they  were,  when  these  laws 
were  first  pa.s.sed.  do  not  now  prevail. 
We  do  not  have  those  overburdeninL' 
.supplies  on  hand,  and  we  do  have  a 
tremendous  call  on  the  Trea.snry  for  ex- 
tra mmiey 

I  hope  the  Committee  here  will  stand 
by  the  Committee  on  .^piiropriations 
and  not  spend  $55  million  to  continue 
contracts  to  pay  farmers  not  to  farm. 
Under  all  present  conditions  we  can  use 
the  commodities  and  we  cannot  wry 
well  afford  to  tack  on  S55  million  at  .t 
time 

I  hoiie  the  amendment  is  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  que.'^tion  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  bv  the  u'entle- 
man  from  Iowa  'Mr  Kvi  1 

The  amendment  was  reiected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL     rRDP     INSIP.ANcE     rORpoRATIo?}     FfNti 

Not  to  exceed  52,850  000  of  adminlstrntlve 
and  operating  expenses  may  be  paid  from 
premium  income 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
low-ng  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  .No   1101 

Adair  Bolton  D.iwsou 

Andrews.  Ala  Brown,  Calif.  Dei,i 

.trends  Colmer  Dl^-gs 

.Vhmore  Conyers  Dowdy 

Baring  Cunningham  Feighan 
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Prit-ser 

OalltlaiiakH 

( iardi  er 

Oibbon.-. 

Oiet-n,  Greg 

HftL'Hn 

Hallerk 


Holland 

John.'^iii,  Pa 

Karsteii 

Kupff  rm^tn 

l.andrum 

Moore 

Nel.seii 


Say  lor 

Srhiieebell 

!s<'lden 

Stafford 

Sti-ed 

Stubbleneld 

Teaiiue.  Tex. 

Van  He 

WllU.s 


Hansel!.  Wa.sh  Nichols 

H.irdy  il  Nclll.  Miv^s 

H^i\vkli',.s  Rcsiiick 

Herli>iig  Hh.ide.s.  Ariz 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reixirted  that  that  Committee, 
having  iiad  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H  R  16913.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
(luorum.  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  387  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
iierewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  sijread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Prior  to  the  quorum 
call,  the  Clerk  had  read  through  page 
31.  line  18. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

IIMITATION    ON    ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES 

Nothing  in  this  .Act  :-h.ill  be  ^^o  construed 
.IS  to  j)revent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration from  rarryiiiK  Mut  any  .ictlvity  or  any 
program  .uithon/ed  by  law:  Prniided .  That 
not  to  exrcpd  >-3 1  500000  shall  be  available 
lor  administrative  cxpen.ses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: Vroiidcd  further.  That  $945,000  of  this 
aiithorlziitlon  shall  be  available  only  to  ex- 
pand and  .strengthen  the  sales  program  of 
the  Ctirporntlon  ijursuant  to  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Corporatlon"s  charter;  Provided 
further.  Tliat  not  less  tlian  7  per  centum  of 
this  authorization  shall  be  placed  In  reserve 
to  l3e  apportioned  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  .Statutes.  ;us  amended,  for  use 
i.>nly  In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  become  necessary  to  carry  out  prcjgram 
operations:  Prondrci  further.  That  all  neces- 
san,-  px|>en.ses  iinrl\iding  legal  and  .'.peclal 
services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis, 
but  not  incUuiins;  other  personal  services)  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition,  operation, 
maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of 
.iny  real  or  personal  property  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  ^.)r  m  wlilch  It  has  an  In- 
terest, including  expenses  of  collections  of 
pledged  collateral,  shall  be  considered  as 
nonadmlnistrative  expenses  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

AMENDMF-NT    '  ■ITFRFD    BY     MR.    FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
ill  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
paae  33.  line  5.  .ifter  the  word  "hereot",  strike 
the   period   and   Insert   the   following:    "Pro- 

•■dcd  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
iiriated  by  this  .Act  shall  be  used  to  formu- 
'.nie  or  carry  out  price  support  or  commodity 
tiroprams  during  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1969.  under  which  the  total  amount  of  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  SIO.OOO  would  be  made  to 
Oiv  sin£;Ie  recipient  as  il)  incentive  pay- 
:n'nts.     i2)     diversion    payments.    (3)     price 

iipport  payments.  (4)  wheat  marketing  cer- 
-;ficate  payments.  (5i  cotton  equalization 
payments,  and  '6)  cropland  adjustment  pay- 
ments." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  i)oint  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
Jrom  Mississippi  reserves  a  point  of 
nder. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
:iized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  place  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  payments,  in  effect,  from 
the  Treasui-y  Deijartment  to  any  single 
recipient  under  the  various  commodity 
programs  for  the  type  payments  which 
are  eniunerated  in  the  amendment.  This 
would  be  virtually  every  commodity  pro- 
gram. The  exception  is  the  Sugar  Act, 
which  has  unique  features. 

The  limitation  on  payments  is  SIO.UOO. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
payments  that  many  recipients  under 
various  commodity  programs  are  pres- 
ently receiving. 

We  are  all  aw-are.  I  am  sure,  uf  .stories 
about  payments  to  a  single  fanner  which 
i-un  to  $100,000,  $200,000.  $500,000,  and 
even  exceeding  SI  million  m  a  single  year. 
I  am  sure  no  one  who  actively  supiJoitid 
the  commodity  procraiiis  iiad  any  inten- 
tion of  authorizing  payments  which 
would  enrich  tho.se  who  were  alnaciy 
wealthy  farm  operators.  Yet  it  has  had 
that  effect. 

I  must  say,  I  have  not  supjwrted  pay- 
ment programs.  I  do  not  today.  Tliis 
amendment,  however,  would,  m  my  judg- 
ment, make  these  payment  programs  lar 
more  attractive,  more  fair,  and  far  more 
politically  acceptable.  It  would,  in  effect, 
establish  a  sort  of  iJoveily  lloor.  one 
might  say,  of  $10,000  a  year  U'V  the  tann- 
ing community. 

The  effect  of  the  amendnunt  would  be 
that  the  aggrej-'ate  i)ayments  under 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  whatever, 
could  not  exceed  $10,000  during  the  12- 
month  period  for  w-hich  money  is  ap- 
propriated by  this  bill 

What  w-ould  this  mean  in  icrms  uf  sav- 
ings? It  is  difficult  to  be  preci.se.  Tho."=e 
who  take  an  interest  in  aKricuItural  mat- 
ters will  recall  the  document  issued  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  last  year,  a 
document  which  enumerates  by  name. 
by  county,  and  by  State  every  recipient 
who  got  more  than  $5,000  in  payments 
during  the  iireceding  year.  So  if  any 
Members  are  curious  to  know  ,iust  which 
constituents,  if  any,  would  I)e  adversely 
affected  by  this  amendment,  the  book 
containing  this  information  is  readilv 
available. 

As  to  the  .savings,  in  my  .iudament  it 
would  result  in  a  cut  in  .spending  of  ap- 
proximately S500  million  durins  the  12- 
month  period.  With  a  surtax  in  iJiospcct. 
with  everyone  straining  every  ounce  of 
energy  trying  to  cut  back  on  .^pending. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better,  more  logical. 
or  more  proper  place  to  cut  than  to  cut 
back  these  million-dollar  or  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  joayments  to  single  re- 
cipients under  the  various  farm  pro- 
grams. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  supiwrt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  -.xlad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  often  speak  of  fuscal 
responsibility  in  these  Chambers,  and 
I  am  one  who  feels  fiscal  irresponsibility 
has  contributed  much  to  the  financial 
problems  of  this  Nation  today. 


Today  we  are  asked  to  give  considera-  . 
tion  to  the  annual  apijroijriation  for  the. 
USDA.  We  are  told  this  appropriation 
has  been  sharply  reduced  from  what  the 
President  requested  in  his  budget  lor 
fi.scal  1969.  In  the  strict  sen.se  of  regu- 
lar appropriations,  this  may  be  true,  but 
m  tact  It  is  not. 

One  function  of  the  USD.A — operation 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Coii)oration — 
Is  unique  CCC  has  tin-  authority  to  draw 
up  to  S14  5  billion  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury without  aiJproi)riation,  to  carry  on 
vaiiDus  acti\ities.  With  passat/e  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  one 
of  the  primary  functions  of  CCC  has 
been  to  make  direct  price  supi)ort  and 
di\ersion  payments  to  individual  larm- 
ers.  Some  of  these  payiiicnts  are  tor  nioi-e 
than  :=^1  million  eacli.  Many  more  run  in 
excess  of  .slO.UOO  per  laim. 

Normal  operations  call  for  the  ajipro- 
pnation  to  cover  CCC  for  its  lo.s.ses  in 
making  tliese  payments  and  carrying  out 
other  activities  to  come  in  the  second 
llscal  year  alter  such  funds  are  .--pent. 
Thus,  the  appi-oprlation  now  before  us 
for  CCC  should  cover  lo.s.ses  for  fiscal 
1!'67.  Let  us  look  at  the  lecord.  Durinp 
liscal  1967  CCC  had  losses  m  excess  of 
.s3.«  billion.  The  bill  now  uelore  you  calls 
for  only  S2.8  billion  to  leimbur.se  the.se 
losses.  We  are  kidding  ourselves  and  the 
American  taxi)ayf  r  when  we  accejit  this 
type  of  budL-et  L'immickery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  has  been 
.S>ent.  Our  economy  and  tlie  US,  Treas- 
ury lias  lelt  whatever  im|)aet  that  ex- 
penditure made.  But  aiain  this  year,  in 
the  uui.se  of  an  auster(  USDA  budur  t.  we 
are  sweeping  more  than  SI  billion  of 
needed  aiiiJropriations  under  the  rue. 
We  have  done  iliis  in  the  past.  CCC  iias 
losses  of  $1  billion  Uiv  1961  and  of  SI  6 
billion  for  1966  whicli  liave  !iot  yet  been 
covered  by  apiiropriation.  .Additional 
losses  ;ue  beiivi  incurred  (-very  day — 
more  than  $3  billion  has  already  been 
sixmt  by  CCC  during  fi.scal  1068. 

I  brin-:  this  to  your  attentioii  because 
I  believe  back-door  financint;  bv  CCC  lias 
become  one  of  the  most  serious  fiscal 
problems  facing  us.  During  the  first  30 
years  of  farm  programs.  CCC  incurred 
S10.5  billion  of  lo.sses  in  earryin'-'  out 
price  supixirt  and  adju.stment  iirograms 
for  wheat,  feed  ::rains.  and  cotton.  While 
this  is  a  good  deal  of  money,  spread  over 
30  years,  it  is  not  stai/gcniii?.  What  is 
sta2gcrin:i  is  the  fact  that  CCC  losses  for 
these  same  programs  betwf  en  June  30. 
1963.  and  today — during-  the  past  4'.'^ 
year.s — liave  been  more  than  $1 1.5  billion. 
We  have  more  than  doubled  the  cost  of 
farm  proarams  for  the  first  30  years  over 
the  i^ast  4'i   years. 

I  realize  that  in  terms  of  controlling 
the.se  costs  there  is  little  we  can  do  with 
this  appropriations  bill  as  it  relates  to 
CCC.  That  --vill  have  to  be  done  through 
the  ba,sic  authorization  lesislation,  I  for 
one  may  well  oppo.se  extension  of  the  cur- 
rent farm  act  in  it.s  present  form.  If  has 
not  only  cost  us  billions,  but  it  has  al- 
lowed the  loarity  ratio  for  farn^frs  to 
drop  to  73 — the  lowest  since  1933. 

From  the  standpoint  of  some  of  the 
agencies  of  the  USDA.  this  could  be  de- 
.scribed  as  an  au-stere  appropriation.  Some 
agencies  have  been  cut  back  from  past 
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If^fi'i  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
total,  this  Is  not  austerity  Regular 
aaencv  and  prouiam  Increasps  contained 
In  th's  bill.  alotiK  with  the  unbridled 
powf-r  of  CCC  to  .spend,  can  result  in  rec- 
ord or  near  record  expenditures  for 
USDA  during  fiscal  1969 

A^ain.  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  This  is 
not  fiscal  I esponsibilitv 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  i;'f'ntleman  yield  ' 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  ajn  xlad  to  yield  to 
ttif  -ientlenian  from  New  York 

Mr  GOODELL  The  «entleman  m  the 
well  IS  a  cosponsor  of  the  human  re- 
newal approach,  to  cut  back  spending  in 
the  lower  priority  areas  so  that  we  may 
plow  back  some  portion  of  the  money 
into  areas  of  high  urgent  need  This  Is 
one  of  the  proposals  made  for  cutting 
expep.ditures  If  we  cannot  cut  out  ex- 
penditures for  farmers  who  are  getting 
more  than  $10  000  per  year.  I  do  not 
k;iow  where  we  can  start  cutting  I  sup- 
port tno  i^enrleman 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  a-sk  the  gentleman  if  he  could  in- 
form is  about  how  many  Members  have 
coapoi;iured  this  very  good  proposal' 

Mr  GOODELL  There  are  now  more 
than  70 

Mr  FINDLEY  There  are  more  than 
70  who  ha\e  placed  their  names  on  be- 
half o{  spending  reductions,  including 
the  very  item  now  before  this  body 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Ch.airman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  centleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FULTON  ol  Pennsylvania  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman.  In  a 
family — that  is  a  husband  and  wile — 
this  would  be  $20,000  for  the  family  So 
if  a  team  is  running  the  faim.  two  indi- 
viduals, they  couJd  get  up  to  $20,000  m 
payments 

Mr  FINDLEY  If  each  could  be  de- 
fined aj»  being  a  separate  recipient,  that 
V  ould  be  the  case 

Mr  FULPON  of  Pentv>ylvama  There 
is  one  other  thing  Some  years  ago  I 
tried  an  amendment  along  the.se  lines 
and  unfortunately  out  of  the  whole 
House  there  were  only  47  votes  for  it.  I 
hopt-  the  .;ep.tleman  does  better  than 
some  of  us  who  have  tried  before  .An- 
other 'vho  tried  was  Cont^ressman  Taber. 
uf  New  York,  the  loni;time  chairman  of 
th.e  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
WHO  tell  the  same  ao.  the  gentleman  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinol.s  has  expired. 

Does  the  gientleman  from  Mississippi 
wish  to  be  heard  on  a  point  of  order' 

.Mr    WHITTEN    Mr    Chairman.  I  do 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  be  so  kind 
a*  to  gne  me  a  copy  of  hia  amendment? 
I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  several 
things'  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion i.vas  created  as  a  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware  some  years  ago.  It 
was  inco:  p  )rated  so  a^  fo  have,  in  con- 
nection wi:h  the  farm  program,  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  that  a  cor- 
ix)ration  under  general  law   has 

This  is  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  and 
the  right  t  >  discharge  its  responsibilities 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Cong'ess  such  as 
supporting  the  farm  program  which  the 
Congress     pa^.sed     and     the     President 


signed  The  very  purpose  of  creating  ttie 
Corporation  was  to  be  freed  of  restric- 
tions such  as  we  offered  here,  which  any 
Congress  might  impose,  from  year  ti) 
year,  on  appropriation  bills,  if  the  er- 
roneous rulings  are  continued 

Mr  Chairman,  having  been  here  for 
some  several  years  I  have  had  an  active 
part  in  all  legislation  which  might  have 
restricted  this  Corporation  I  had  an 
active  part  in  the  anlideficlency  bill 
where  an  amendment  I  ofTered  was 
adopted  proU'Ctmg  the  Corporation  from 
such  action  as  is  here  offered  I  was  here 
when  we  provided  tor  the  Corporation 
Control  Act  whic.'i  gave  the  Congress  the 
right  to  review  budget  and  expenditures 
of  the  Corporation  and  the  operations  of 
corporations. 

I  recall  one  thing  that  happened  at 
that  time  which  is  completely  .separate 
from  the  immediate  problem  We  found 
out  that  the  Government  had  a  corpora- 
tion— -the  .American  .spruce  Corporation 
I  believe— in  the  State  of  Washington  or 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  was  created 
in  World  War  I  Nobixiy  was  supervising 
It  and  nobody  here  knew  that  we  had 
It  until  this  was  brought  out  in  that  act 
It  had  served  as  a  place  of  pension  for 
some  tired  .Army  otflcial 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  here  before 
me  a  rather  thorough  brief  of  this  whole 
issue  which  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
prepare,  since  the  last  time  that  this  mat- 
ter came  up  and  the  ChaH-  made  what 
In  my  opinion  was  an  ei  iimeous  decision 
I  will  tell  you  now  why  I  think  so 

The  purpose  of  the  Corporations 
Charter  Act  is  to  avoid  such  action  as 
IS  offered  here  which  would  make  the 
Corporation  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture  Through  the  years  even- 
time  the  Congress  has  tried  to  restrict 
this  Corporation,  the  Congress  has  care- 
fully provided  that  such  act  could  not 
be  used  to  keep  the  Corporation  from 
discharging  its  duties  and  its  functions 
under  its  charter 

.\ow.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  reverse  the  prior  decisions 
of  other  Chairmen  who  have  presided, 
and  have  had  this  question  before  them 
.Also  may  I  say  the  present  amendment 
is  very  different  from  the  one  that  we 
had  before    This  one  reads 

Nuiip  i.ii  'he  tiinds  .ippropriated  by  this 
.Vt  shall  be  used  ro  formulate  or  carrv  out 
price  support  or  rotnmodity  programs  dur- 
ing the  period  ejidlng  June  .30.  1969.  under 
which  the  lotal  amount  of  payments  in 
excess  uf  tiu.ooo  would  be  made  to  any  single 
recipient  as  ili    incentive  piiyments- 

The  funds  in  this  bill  are  to  restore 
past  losses  So  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  Corporation  being  a  corporation,  has 
a  right  to  hire  its  own  employees 

May  I  say  again  that  the  present  oper- 
ation of  this  Corporation  is  or  should 
be  controlled  by  its  charter  and  the 
availability  of  money  This  comes  under 
lis  charter,  and  Its  money  is  in  the  bank 
I  respectfully  say  that  to  try  to  change 
that  which  happened  last  year  by  some- 
thing that  you  are  doing  now  is  uoing 
beyond  our  jurisdiction 

May  I  point  out  one  other  thing  In 
past  decisions  by  previous  Chairmen  of 
this  Committee,  they  have  spelled  out 
that  the  motion  was  in  such  a  form  that 
on  its  face  it  would  limit  expenditures 


If  the  Chair  is  familiar  with  the  change 
in  legislation  having  to  do  with  farm 
prop  rams,  the  Chair  could  well  deter- 
mine that  this  amendment  now  being 
considered  could  well  cost  you  more 
money  If  any  type  of  limitation  such 
as  this  would  be  adopted,  m  many  in- 
stances It  would  cau.se  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture  to  revert  to  the  earlier 
laws  where  it  can  easily  be  argued  that 
the  cost  would  be  many  times  what  it 
would  be  under  the  bill  now  m  operation 

So  the  effect  of  this  is.  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  could  well  be  that  it 
would  cost  us  more  money. 

Second,  it  applies  to  a  corporation 
which  has  all  of  the  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion carefully  reserved  to  it  by  all  the 
legislation  passed  since  the  charter  was 
issued. 

Third,    it    I.N    directed,    as    I    say.    to 
changing   the  powers  of  a  corporation 
which   is  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  with  me  here 
a  biief.  and  I  have  .-ent  a  copy  of  this 
brief  to  the  Parliamentarian  earlier  so 
I  am  sure  he  has  had  time  to  .study  it 
My  brief,  which  I  shall  present  to  you. 
points  out  that,  if  you  will  go  through 
all  of  the  legislation  since  this  Corpora- 
tion was  .set  up  as  a  corporation,  you  will 
see  that  Congress  has  carefully  .said 
that  no  action  under  appropriation  bills 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Corpora- 
tion   from    performing    its    functions 

Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  that  you  can- 
not limit  the  basic  powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration by  the  imposition  of  a  restriction 
thereon  m  an  appropriation  bill  because 
Congress  has  carefully  seen  that  such  a 
procedure  could  not  prevent  the  Corpo- 
ration from  canyinu  out  its  responsibil- 
ities 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinui.N  wish  to  be  heard  further  ' 

Mr    FINDLEY    Yes.  Mr    Chairman. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssi.ssippi  elaims  that  this  amendment 
might,  in  fact,  cost  more  money  instead 
of  effecting  a  limitation  on  spending. 
This  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
acknowledge  is  a  purely  speculative  as- 
sertion. It  could  not  be  .substantiated 
even  if  he  has  in  mind  the  old  .so-called 
snapback  cotton  i^rogram. 

If  this  snapback  provision  did  take 
over  and  the  old  law  were  administered 
as  indeed  its  legislative  history  and  in- 
tent would  indicate,  then  the  support 
level  would  be  far  below  the  level  which 
caused  the  tiemendous  production  o: 
cotton  m  previous  years  It  does  not 
stand  to  reason  to  suggest  that  a  limi- 
tation on  payments  as  set  forth  in  this 
amtndmenl  would  actually  increa.se  ex- 
penditures. 

Does  this  amendment  .>~cek  to  chaiiue 
the  power  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration' The  amendment,  instead, 
seeks  to  place  a  ceiling,  a  limitation  on 
funds,  which  can  be  expended  imder 
sp>ecif1c  programs  It  is  almost  identi- 
cal— It  is  truly  identical— in  every  sub- 
stantive respect  to  the  amendment  which 
was  ruled  m  order  on  Jime  6.  1967.  an 
amendment  which  is  .so  close  to  the 
language  now  pending  before  us  that 
I  take  the  time  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  (jf  the  Union  to  read  it.  At  that 
time  I  offered  an  amendment  which  read 
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as  follows  for  providing — and  I  hope  the 
Members  who  are  interested  will  note 
t!rs  language  and  compare  it  with  the 
laii'-uage  which,  is  now  pending  Ijefore 
this  body 

.'Vinenanicnt  e,.;errci  hy  Mr  Findify:  On 
page  H  hue  18  after  the  word  -hereof 
ttnke  the  perto<1  .ind  insert  the  iollowing: 

■Proi  ided  turtht'T.  Thi-l  none  of  the  funds 
appr  prlated  by  tills  art  sh;in  be  used  to 
fiirnuilate  or  carrv  nut  price  .support  or  com- 
niodliv  progrnnis  during  the  period  ended 
.Uine  :i().  1<»68  under  which  the  toiiil  amount 
cil  p.iMnents  m  cx>-ess  :<i  J'2,t  IKW  would  be 
made  t.i  any  single  recipient  us  i  1 1  incentive 
payments.  (2i  diversion  jMvnients.  i3i  price 
support  pavinent.s.  (4i  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate payments  i5)  cotton  equalization 
payments  iHi  cropland  adjustment  pay- 
ments, and    (7i    rompliance  payments   ' 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  .say  that  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  language,  word  for 
word,  except  for  the  amomit  of  money 
•tiid  with  the  exception  of  item  '!>. 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
stantive amendment  It  is  identical  with 
the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssi.ssippi  made  the  point  of  order  in 
which  he  argued  against  it  when  offered 
at  that  time  as  he  iias  today.  And,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  read  the  argument  which  he 
made  at  that  time: 

Mr  WiiiTTtN  .Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  to  make 
.1  point  of  order  again.-'t  the  amendment. 
Willie  -.he  gentleman's  amendment  applies  to 
,1  nvimber  of  things  that  might  be  tied  to  ap- 
propnatiotis  in  the  bill,  the  amendment  will 
stand  or  fall  on  ,ill  i)f  its  provisions.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  set  up  as  a  cor[>iiration  w'th 
certam  rights  and  powers — 

The  same  argument  which  we  heard 
,iust  now — 

Ltt?r  :t  was  brraiKht  under  surveillance  .ind 
under  both  .Acts  which  brought  it  under  con- 
gressional ^urvel^.ance  it  was  provided  that — 
■  Nothing  in  ihis  act  of  surveillance  shall 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  Corpo- 
ration in  maintaining  price  .■-uppwrts." 

Continuing  with  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi: 

If  you  read  tiie  amendment  that  lias  been 
ottered  by  The  gentleman  Irom  Illinois,  you 
Will  see  that  item  3  states:  'Price  support 
payments  may   not  exceed   *25.uOO." — 

The  same  thing,  except  for  the  differ- 
ent figuie  of  S10,000— 

So  that  language  riearly  would  interfere 
with  price-support  payments,  and  would  re- 
peal the  two  acts  that  I  mentioned  — 

He  argued  that  this  was  legislation  by 
means  of  an  amendment  to  an  appropri- 
ation bill.  The  .same  arguments  were 
made  to  the  Chair  on  that  occasion,  but 
for  a  change  made  on  the  date  and 
such — 

It  would,  to  that  extent,  change  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  same  argument  that  was  set  forth 
.lusl  now.  I  will  not  read  the  rest  of  this 
argument,  but  it  was  along  the  same  gen- 
eral line  of  the  argument  just  made  a 
few  moments  ago  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

And  the  Chair,  in  considering  this  lan- 
gu-iee  which  is  .so  identical  with  the  one 
I  have  iust  offered,  had  this  to  say: 

On  .Tanuary  J6.  1965.  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr,  Harris],  was  In  the  Chair  when 
a   similar   .imendment   was   offered    to   a   bill 


apprapria*  ing  funds  to  reimburse  the  C.mi- 
m  )d:ty  Credit  Co.'poration  The  Chair  ruled 
th.il  the  ])ropo.-~ed  ..mendment  was  a  limita- 
tion ih.U  .■pplied  only  to  ihe  .ippropria'ions 
carried  in  the  bill  before  the  C.imm.tiec  .it 
ih.it  time  The  Chair  therefore  .ivernUed  the 
point  of  iirder 

Also  on  May  IH  1959,  when  the  Coniinit- 
lee  of  the  Whole  iiad  iir.der  cmslderatlon  the 
.■\«:riculture  Department  appnipnation  bill, 
which  included  tund-  tor  the  CvmnKKlltv 
Credit  Corporation,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  |  Mr 
.AvFRVl  which  priiviil(-il  'lut  '  iio  lunds  ap- 
propriated in  this  sectujn  shall  be  used  to 
proce.s.s  .1  Commodity  Credit  loan  which  is  In 
cxces.s  of  $50,000  "  xiiat  .imendment  was  liekl 
to  be  a  limitation  .iiid  m  order  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  irom  Texas  |  Mr,  Kii.dav  1 . 

Tlie  Chair  holds  that  the  amendment  is  .i 
limitation  and,  therefore,  the  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order 

May  I  .say  further.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
each  of  the  aiuuments  uttered  by  the 
gentleman  from  M  s.-issippi  Mr  Whit- 
ten  I  were  therefoi'e  before  the  Cliair  on 
that  earlier  occasion  and.  desp,te  such 
arguments,  the  Chair  overruled  the  point 
of  order. 

Now.  in  his  brief  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  .says  lie  has  submitted 
to  the  Chair  for  its  consideration,  if  there 
are  other  arguments  which  should  be 
taken  into  account,  it  .seems  to  me  only 
proper  and  fair  that  these  .iKument.s  be 
set  forth  orally  at  this  time,  so  that  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  respond 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order'? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  Cliairman.  as  one 
who  agrees  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  this  point  of  order 
cannot  apply  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  since  it  purports  only  to  in- 
volve a  limitation  upon  funds  which  are 
appropriated  by  this  bill  to  the  Corpora- 
lion,  and  since  this  bill  appropriates  no 
funds  to  the  CCC.  it  cannot  be  very 
effective.  I  believe  that  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  is  well 
taken. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Chair  to  the  further  fact— which 
was  emphasized  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Findley'— to  the  effect  that 
previous  holdings— and  the  gentleman 
went  back  to  the  May  18.  1959.  and  Janu- 
ary 26.  1965.  holdings  of  the  Chair,  when 
the  law  was  quite  different  from  what  the 
law  is  toda.v — to  the  effect  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  a  limitation  upon 
the  expenditure  of  funds,  and  therefore 
would  be  in  order  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  simply  does  not  apply  to  the  situa- 
tion before  us  today,  becau.se  the  pres- 
ent law.  the  Food  and  .Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  Public  Law  89-321.  has  in  it 
what  we  call  the  snapback  provision, 
section  402' di  '  12  > . 

It  provides  that  in  case  of  limitations 
later  enacted  with  respect  to  price  .'-up- 
port  preventing  the  Secretary  irom  pay- 
ing the  full  amount  of  price  support  to 
which  a  cooperator  would  otherwise  be 
entitled,  the  Secretary  is  obliged  to  pro- 
vide 'oans  or  purchases  at  not  less  than 
65  percent  nor  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  for  any  such  crop,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  Such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through 


the  simultaneous  purchase  of  a  commod- 
ity at  the  support  price  therefor  and 
resale  at  a  lower  price  w  through  loans 
under  which  the  commodity  would  be 
redeemable  by  payment  at  a  lower  price 
than   the  amount   ol    the  loan 

So  1  think  It  IS  ciuite  clear  that  the 
result  of  overruling  this  .kind  of  a  oo.nt 
of  order  would  be  to  change  the  substan- 
tive law.  It  would  completely  change  the 
Fond  and  Agriculture  .Act  of  196.'i  under 
which  we  are  working.  Ttiis  would,  m 
effect  be  an  amendment  It  would  not 
.simply  be  a  limitation  oi  apiiropnat'cns. 
but  it  would  be  a  change  in  the  .substan- 
tive law.  Surely,  we  have  no  right  to 
change  the  lav,  under  the  gui.se  of  limit- 
ing the  api^ropriation 

Certainly  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations cannot  change  the  existing 
.substantive  law  on  this  or  any  subject 
nor  can  it  be  changed  by  an  amendment 
of  an  appropriation  bill  3  years  after 
the  legislation  lias  been  jjassed 

So.  Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  that  since 
the  clear  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to 
repeal  a  very  large  part  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  the  Chair  should 
look  at  the  effect  and  the  sub.=tancc  of 
this  iioint  of  order  and  that  the  Chair 
should  hold  that  it  is  not  simply  a  limita- 
tion on  exix^nditures  hut  an  effort  to 
repeal  and  to  materially  amend  existing 
legislation,  which  clearly  is  out  of  order 
at  this  time, 

Mr  WHITTEN  In  view  ol  Ihe  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made,  may  1  be 
heard  briefly  to  resixind 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  is 
recognized 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chan  man  again 
may  I  say  that  this  Government  cori>oia- 
tion  at  the  out.set  was  created  so  that  it 
could  btiy  and  .sell  and  have  the  business 
llexibility  of  a  corporation 

When  we  first  set  out  tr;  iia.ss  tlie  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  and  until  we  passed 
that  act.  we  had  ab.solutelv  no  right  of 
review.  We  changed  the  law  to  review 
but  were  careful  not  to  let  Congress 
supervise  or  control 

1  have  before  me  some  comments  Irom 
the  report  which  accompanied  the  Cor- 
p,^ratio:l  Control  Act  ^nd  I  would  like 
to  present  this  to  you  Ui  show  that  tiie 
Congress  adopted  the  Corporation  Con- 
trol .Act  .so  tliat  we  co'uld  check  on  the 
expend-tures  and  their  budeets.  The  le- 
liort  liad  this  to  say. 

Keep  in  mind  that  'lie  Corporation 
was  free  of  our  review  until  we  |)assed 
that  act  and  this  is  what  it  savs  m  the 
report  which  accompanied  the  bill  which 
rave  us  jurisdiction  in  this  matter 
Th\s  is  the  language  in  that  report: 
It  hits  been  recoenized  that  Government 
lorporations  were  created  to  conduct  their 
.ictivlties  with  a  freedom  thought  to  be  in- 
lonsistent  with  the  types  of  financial  lon- 
trol  applicable  to  the  regular  (ioverninent 
(ipp-irtments  and  agencies 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
ronstrued  as  preventing  Government  corpo- 
rations :rom  carrvlne  ciut  and  hnancing  their 
activities  a-s  authorized  by  existing  law- 
Mr.  Whittineton.  who  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  that  time,  .said: 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  auditing  and 
accounting  of  business  corporations  rather 
than  the  established  gnvernmental  depart- 
ments, and  u-c  must  provide  for  flexibility 
both   m   the  .auditing  and   the  budgeting  of 
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these  corpxjrations  that  utU  enable  them  to 
carry  crut  the  function-!  for  which  they  were 
eitablLfhed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  should  nice  lo  say  also  In  this  connection 
that  the  committfe  gave  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  flexibility  that  is  required  in 
auditing  and  In  budgeting  so  ai  not  to  de- 
stroy the  functions  for  which  theae  Govern- 
ment corporations  tcere  established. 

The  committee  took  the  inew  that  ours 
it  was  to  coordinate  and  correlate  the  corpo- 
rations as  ice  found  them  u-tth  thr  actnities 
authorized  by  law  and  by  their  charters,  so 
that  u-e.  In  reporting  this  bill  under  the 
guisp  I'f  nLii:li'in<  and  ■(uper'.  Islon    - 

And  I  hope  the  Parhamentarian  will 
listen  lo  this — 

in  no  ui.se  change  £'i>'  substanttt  e  law  under 
ivhich  any  of  the<ie  corporations  are  now 
functioning  and  are  nrjw  authorized. 

Let  us  read  section  104 

I',  prtjvldes  that  the  Corporation  shall  not 
be  depn-.ed  of  the  exercise  of  uny  functions 
now  autiion/ed  by  Uiw 

Carrying  this  point  further,  when  we 
took  the  Corporation  under  our  surveil- 
lance the  report  stated  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  being  depend- 
ent on  ail  annual  appropriation  of  tlie 
Congress  and  having  their  own  money  I 
respectfully  submit  that  you  will  not  find 
a  law  on  the  bofjks  that  turns  this  type 
of  control  or  veto  power  over  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  p-- vgrams  over  to  the 
C  ingiess  Neither  will  you  find  any  place 
in  which  the  bill  appropriates  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  that  au- 
thority is  in  Its  charter 

In  thLs  bill  you  will  find  two  things 
One  is  a  limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses on  money  they  already  have  The 
other  is  the  restoration  of  the  capital 
impairment  which  occui  red  in  prioi' 
years.  S<)  under  the  guise  of  a  limiting 
amendment  we  are  violating  all  the  acts 
passed  by  tne  Congress  which  say  that 
the  Corporation  should  not  have  its  re- 
sponsibilitiei^  or  jurisdiction  hamstrung 
by  action  m  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  repeat  attain  that  we  are  not  dealing 
in  this  bill  w.th  money  for  the  operation 
of  this  Corporation.  We  are  paying  back 
to  CCC  '.vhat  It  has  lost  in  the  past.  Even 
If  this  bill  is  not  passed  by  the  Congress. 
it  has  money  now  to  operate  until  It  is 
exhausted 

I  respectfully  submit  that  decisions  of 
the  Chair  heretofore  have  been  errone- 
ous I  have  before  me  the  facts  to  prove 
this.  I  will  read  them  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  use  of  the  member- 
ship: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  states  in  part- 

The  Corporation — igi  Miy  enter  into  and 
ciirry  oui  such  (von'.rAC'.s  or  -nfreementa  xs, 
are  necesi.»ry  in  the  conduct  o!  it.i  business 
1 15  use  7i4b<gil  iji  Shall  determine  tlie 
ijharaeter  of  .md  the  necessi'.y  :or  its  oblig.i- 
tlorii  .iiid  expenditures  .»nd  the  miinner  m 
wliich  '.hfv  ihai;  be  incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid  ilSl'JSC  7l4biJ,.  .li  M.^y  make  such 
loan.s  .triU  idv,inces  of  its  funds  as  are  neces- 
sary In  the  oonduct  it  its  busihMs.  1 15  U  S.C. 
Tl4bilii  irpji  ShAlI  h,ive  'uch  powers  .is 
m.iy  be  necessary  .ir  itppr'.iprlate  for  the 
exercUe  of  the  powers  ?j.>«ciflcu!;y  vested  In 
tne  Corporation  ■  15  USC.  7l4binii  i  In  the 
ftiJttllnient  i-'t  its  purposes  and  in  carrying 
out  Its  .innual  budget  pru«?riims  submitted 
to  4nd  .ipproved  by  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  the  GLiverument  Corporation  Control  Act. 


the    Corporation    is    authorized    to    use    Its 
general  powers  only  to— 

(a)  Support  the  prices  of  a^lcultural 
commodities  through  liians,  purchases,  pay- 
ments, and  other  'iperatloas.  (15  USC. 
7I4c)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  use 
in  the  condui't  of  \ia  business  all  Its  funds 
-ind  other  ajisets.  Including  capital  and  net 
earnings  therefrom  and  all  funds  and  other 
assets  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
transferred  or  alloc.ited  to  borrowed  by,  or 
otherwise   acquired    by    It     i  15    U  S  C.    714X) 

The  House  report  on  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  contains  cer- 
tain statements : 

In  the  pa.st  decade  there  has  Ijeen  increas- 
ing awareness  in  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  that  the  financial  program 
of  the  Government  cannot  be  ptTectlvely  co- 
ordinated without  some  control  over  Gov- 
ernmsiit  rorpontions  Ax  the  same  time.  It 
h.is  i>eeii  recognized  that  Government  cor- 
porutums  were  created  t^i  conduct  their  ac- 
tivities with  .\  freedom  thought  to  l)e  In- 
consistent with  the  types  of  tlnHn<-lal  con- 
trol appllt-nble  to  the  regulur  Goieriimeut 
departments  and  agencies 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
.States,  the  Dlr««ctor  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Treasury  Oepartment  have 
strongly  endorsed  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 
The  language  of  Uie  accompanying  bill  was 
drafted  after  full  bearings,  at  which  all  Gov- 
ernment corporations  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  uppeiir  and  state  their  views  .Mso. 
rep<^irtJ5  received  Irom  all  Government  cor- 
porations, .md  printed  In  the  appendix 
hereto,  were  given  ciireful  cortslderatlnn  by 
the  committee  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  frame  this  bill  lu  such  a  miiniier  .is  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  over-all  financial 
control  wlU^.out  Interfering  with  the  required 
rlexibility  'if  operation  of  the  corporations 
affected 

•  ■  •  •  • 

It  IS  i&sumed  by  the  committee  that  the 
need  lor  flexibility  m  operation  will  be  rec- 
oic:iued  by  tlie  President  and  the  Congress  in 
considering  and  .ipproving  business-type 
ijudget  programs.  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Is  fully  aware  of  the  need 
for  flexibility  In  the  buslness-tvpe  budget, 
and  so  stated  In  his  testlmonv  before  the 
committee 

•  «  •  •  • 

To  the  extent  tJuit  corporations.  Includ- 
ing the  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority,  receive 
their  ftiuds  in  the  form  or  annual  .ipproprla- 
tioiijj.  specific  .ipprnpriating  language  would 
be  necessary  Likewise,  specific  authorization 
would  br  necessary  for  .idmlnlstratUe  ex- 
penses whi-re  such  authorlwitlon  Is  other- 
wise required  by  law  or  where  the  Congress 
desired  tu  set  a  Umitatloii  in  this  respect. 
However,  m  ciisrs  where  no  other  law  re- 
quired a  congressional  authorization  of  ex- 
penditures, the  corporation,  if  it  had  means 
of  tliuincing  other  than  annual  appropria* 
tlons.  could  continue  to  operat.e  m  the  ab- 
sence of  any  action  by  Congress  on  Its 
budget  program  To  insurn  that  such  legis- 
lation would  not  b<  used  .us  a  means  of  de- 
stroying any  Government  corporation  or 
preventing  u  from  carrying  out  and  tlnanc- 
ing  its  .kuthorized  ictivities,  this  section  in- 
clude!. .1  spccirtr  provision  that  It  shall  not 
be  construed  .-is  preventing  whollv  owned 
Government  corporations  from  carrving  out 
and  nnancintc  their  activities  as  authorized  by 
exlslint;  taw 

The  House  debate  on  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  included  the 
following  statements 

Mr  WHrrriNOToN  We  are  dealing  here  with 
the  ludiung  and  accounting  of  business  cor- 
poratjons  rather  than  the  fstabllshed  fiovern- 
mentftl  departments  and  we  must  provide  for 


llexiblllty  both  in  the  .lUditiiig  .iiul  Uie  budg- 
eting of  these  ci>rporatk>ns  that  WTll  enable 
them  to  carry  .>ut  the  functions  lor  which 
they  were  established. 

I  should  like  to  say  also  in  this  connection 
that  the  committee  gave  careful  coiislder;i- 
tlon  to  the  tlexitallltv  that  Is  required  in 
auditing  and  in  budgetiim  so  .is  not  to  de- 
stroy the  functions  for  which  these  Govern- 
ment corporations  were  e.stabll.shed. 

The  committee  took  the  view  that  ours 
It  was  to  coordinate  and  correl.ile  the  cor- 
porations iis  we  found  them  with  the  activ- 
ities .luthorlzed  by  law  .iiid  i)y  their  charters, 
-so  that  we.  in  reporting  this  bill  under  the 
guise  of  .uidltlng  and  -supervision,  in  no  wl.se 
change  the  substantive  law  Linder  which  .my 
of  these  corporations  are  r.ow  functioning 
and  :Lre  now  .mthonzed  In  .til  f.iirness  we 
thought  that  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States,  having  established  the  functions  ot 
those  corporations  ought  to  pass  upon  any 
changes  with  respect  to  tho.se  functlon.s  re- 
gardless of  wh.it  my  perM^nal  views  or  the 
views  of  the  committer  nili;ht  h.ive  been 

Section  104  i)rovldes  lor  consideration  bv 
the  Congress  of  the  budget  prograin.s  .uul 
en.ictment  of  legislation.  If  necess.iry,  makint; 
available  such  funds  ;\s  Congress  m.iv  deter- 
mine, and  It  provides  that  the  Corporation 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  exercliie  of  uiy 
functions  now  .oithorizcd  by  law,  .■ipecitlc.illv 
applying  to  Section  26  of  Uie  rennessec  \'..l- 
ley  Authority  .Act  and  generally  to  the  P-.inn 
Credit  .Administration  Corporations. 

The  Senate  report  on  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Controf  .'Xct  states: 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill  is  the 
requirement  that  the  budget  programs  shall 
inchide  due  allowance  for  the  need  for  flex- 
ibility. Including  provl.yon  for  emfTgeiuies 
and  contingencies,  so  that  the  Corporation 
may  properly  carry  out  Its  activities  as  au- 
thorized by  law  The  corporate  form  of  or- 
ganization IS  the  useful  device  for  carrylni; 
out  .1  variety  of  Government  services  and 
progr.ims,  of  a  continuing  ;is  well  ,is  an  emer- 
gency character  It  is  generally  agreed  tha: 
the  corporate  form  loses  much  of  its  peculiar 
value  without  reasonable  autonomy  .ind 
flexibility  in  us  day-to-day  decisions  .md  i>p. 
eratlons  The  budget  and  financial  controls 
imposed  upon  the  Government  corporations 
-should  not  deprive  them  of  this  iroedom  .uid 
flexibility  In  carrying  out  authorized  pro- 
grams to  a  greater  extent  than  is  necessarv 
to  conform  their  operations  to  the  program 
of  the  Government  and  the  will  of  Congress. 

Discretion  is  necessary  in  the  choice  of 
activities  on  which  hscal-ye.Tj  limitations  are 
appropriate  and  in  the  type  of  limitations 
imposed.  Tliere  may  be  mandatory  progr.-uns 
on  which  no  specific  dollar  limitations  should 
be  imposed.  There  will  be  other  programs, 
subject  to  unpredictable  factors,  where  It 
may  be  desirable  :o  establish  Ilmitation.s  th.it 
would  prevent  an  extreme  expansion  of  the 
present  volume  of  operations  without  fur- 
ther consideration  by  Congress  but  that 
would  be  high  enough  to  permit  the  cor- 
I>oratlons  to  ;idapt  the  programs  to  reason- 
able changes  .n  conditions. 

Such  budget  proj^ram  is  to  be  a  bustness- 
tvpe  budget  or  plan  of  operations,  with  due 
allowance  given  to  the  need  for  flexibility,  in- 
cluding provision  for  emergencies  and  con- 
tingencies, in  order  that  the  corporation  mav 
properly  carry  out  Its  activities  as  authorized 
by  law. 

To  the  extent  that  corporations.  Including 
'he  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority,  receive  funds 
in  the  form  of  annual  appropriations,  spe- 
cific appropriating  language  would  be  neces- 
sary. Likewise,  specific  authorization  would 
be  necessary  for  administrative  expenses 
where  such  authorization  is  otherwise  re- 
quired bv  law  or  where  the  Congress  desired 
to  set  a  limitation  In  this  respect.  However. 
In  cases  where  no  other  law  required  a  con- 
gressional authorization  of  exfwndlture.s.  the 
corporation.   If   it   had    means   oi    financing 
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other  than  .iiiiiual  .ipproprlalions.  could  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  the  absence  of  any  .iction 
by  Cougre.ss  on  it-s  budget  program.  To  in- 
suxe  that  such  legislation  would  not  lie  used 
as  a  means  of  destroving  any  Government 
cor[)oriUion  or  preventing  it  from  c.irrylng 
out  .md  financing  its  authorized  activities, 
thi.s  .section  includes  a  ^pecitlc  provision  that 
;t  .shall  not  be  construed  .is  preventing  wholly 
owned  Goveriinipnt  corporations  from  carry- 
iiii:  out  and  financliii;  their  .ictivitles  as  .ui- 
Thorized    by   existing   lav.'. 

Section  104  includes  ,i  further  [)rovLslon 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  existing  authority 
of  wholly  owned  Government  corix)ratlons 
to  make  contracts  or  other  commitments 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  is 
not  affected.  Tills  provision  was  Included  lo 
meet  the  objection  of  certain  corpraratlons 
•h.it  the  enactment  of  H  R.  12177  In  its  orlg- 
in.tl  lonn  would  i)lace  them  completely  en 
,1  liscal-vear  basis  .md  Interfere  with  their 
llexiblllty  of  uper:itlon  ,ind  with  the  making 
of  long-rantrc  cnntr.ict.s  under  authority  of 
law.  There  is  no  intent  in  this  bill  to  den\ 
to  .iny  Government  corporation  the  right  to 
enter  into  whatever  contracts  it  is  now  ;ui- 
'lifirii'.'^d  to  enter  into,  .md  no  thought  that 
the  ("oneress  will  denv  mnds  tor  the  execu- 
tion of  those  .lUtliorized  contracts  in  pa.ssinj 
upon  the  ..nnu.il  biidiret  j)rotrram. 

Tiie  GoviMiimcnt  Corporation  Control 
Act  include.'^  the  following  excerpts: 

•  '  •  The  budget  program  sh.ill  be  a 
iiusiness-typp  budget,  or  plan  of  operations, 
'.vnh  due  all.'.wance  t'lvcn  to  the  need  for 
llexiblllty,  including  provision  for  emergen- 
cies and  lontingencies.  in  order  that  the  cor- 
poration may  pro)jerly  larry  otit  its  activities 
as  authorized  by  law.    •    •    •    i31   U.S  C.  847) 

•  •  •  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  a.s  preventing  Government 
corporation  irom  carr-. ing  out  and  financing 
their  activities:  as  autliori/ed  by  existing  law, 
nor  as  atTcrting  i-lio  provisions  of  section 
831y  of  Title  IC  Tlie  i)rovisions  of  this  sec- 
tion .-hall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
existing  authority  of  any  Government  cor- 
poration to  make  contracts  or  other  com- 
initnients  without  reference  lo  fiscal  ye.ir 
liiiiltallons     •     ■    •   (.31USC.H49I 

The  AnUdcficiency  Act  includes  the 
followinct  provision: 

Nothilit;  in  this  .subsection  ---hall  be  so  con- 
strued .IS  to  interfere  with  the  initiation, 
operation,  and  admini.str,iiion  of  agricul- 
tural price  support  protrrams  and  no  funds 
(Other  than  funds  lor  administrative  ex- 
penses: .ivall.ible  for  price  supjiort.  surplus 
removal,  and  .ivaiKlble  under  section  612(c) 
iif  Title  7.  with  respect  to  agricultural  com- 
modities shall  be  subject  to  apportionment 
pursuant  to  this  .section,  (31  U.S.C.  665 
( d  I  ( 2 )  ( 

This  provi-«ion  was  enacted  in  the  Gen- 
eral -ApiJiopnation  Act,  1951,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
WniTTEN,  a.s  modified  Ijy  Senator  Andeh- 
soN  s  ami  tidment.  and  as  further  modi- 
fied in  conference. 

The  debate  in  the  House  reads  as  fol- 

lOW.S — CONGFESSIONAL  RECORD  fOF  May  10, 

1950,  paues 6913-6914: 

Mr.  WniTTFN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tjffer  an 
.iinendnient. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Vincndment  oitered  by  Mr.  Whitten.  On 
jxme  422.  line  .^.  .titer  the  period,  insert 
■  Nothing  in  this  .subsection  .shall  be  so  con- 
-strued  as  to  interfere  with  Initiation,  oper- 
.ition.  and  administration  of  agricultural 
price  support  proirrams  " 

Mr  NoRRELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  .Arkansas. 

Mr.  N'oRREi-L.  May  I  say  to  the  committee 


that  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  had  occasion 
to  go  Into  this  matter  believe  the  original 
intent  of  the  committee  wos  not  to  give  such 
authority  to  the  Director  as  this  amendment 
would  prohibit;  so  I  am  authorized  to  &a\  lo 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
liave  discussed  this  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  |Mr.  H.  Carl  .Andersen  |  .md  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr.  Hor.ml, 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  lor  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  In  the  general  jirovi- 
sions  of  llils  bill  we  are  lryin>j  to  prevent 
deficiencies,  and  in  doing  that  the  i;eneral 
provisions  prt.'vide  that  the  liinds  lor  the 
various  operations  ol  the  Government  .shall 
be  set  up  on  .i  quarterly  basis  and  h.ive  to  be 
cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  ihe  Budget. 

Now  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  set  up  as  a  coriKiratlon  :or  the  reason 
that  we  intended  lor  them  to  have  .some  free- 
dom .md  latitude  m  L.uKiling  their  opera- 
tions. Tills  amendment  leaves  it  where  they 
have  lo  make  the  .--.inie  leporLs  of  their  oj)- 
erations  and  all  that,  but  it  dix's  mean  Ih.it 
the  Bureau  ol  ihe  Budget  cannot  interfere 
With  the  i)roper  operation  of  the  ijrice-.sujj- 
l»rt  program.  In  other  word.s.  tliey  c.uiiiot 
delay  the  initiation  .r  jjrojjer  administration 
of  tlie  prlce-sujJixirt  jjrotir.mis.  This  leaves  :t 
where  the  C^immodlty  Credit  Corporation  can 
follow  the  basic  law  and  rarry  out  the  pur- 
l>oses  set  out  in  their  clLirt'-r  and  under  ihe 
law  authorizing  its  cre.itlon.  Fiiere  is  ionie 
question  whether  the  CCC  vvouui  be  Included 
in  the  absence  of  this  .imcndnieii',  but  ihis 
clarifies  the  provisions  wliere  then  cin  be 
no  question. 

Mr,  Cooi.F.Y.  Mr.  Ch.iirman  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Whitten,  I  vield  to  the  L-cntleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cooi.EY.  The  same  Corptiration  which  ;.■- 
in  charge  of  adininistenni;  the  price  .--upport 
program  is  likewise  eng.iijed  in  other  .ictivi- 
tles. such  iis  c.irrrtng  out  the  Internatiiaial 
Wheat  Agreement,  acquiring  .supplies  lor  the 
ECA,  likewise  acquirin.;  beef  in  connection 
with  the  loot  and  mouth  program  in  Mexico. 
.md  also  in  .icquiriiibr  .-ujjplies  lor  foreign 
cash  customers.  I  think  m  .ill  of  tho.se  op- 
erations and  transactions  the  Corporation 
acts  as  agent.  It  is  not  tlie  jnirpose,  a,s  I  un- 
derstand, ol  this  bill,  lo  .-ub.leci  those  tr.in.-.- 
.ictions   to    l:)udEetary    scrutiny. 

Mr.  Whitten,  Insolar  .is  the  operations  o; 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corjxoration  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  that  the  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct  In.sofar  as  the  oilier  agencies 
are  concerned.  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Fri.To.v.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man vield. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.in  ;roni 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pl-lton.  Do  I  understand  tliat  the 
amendment  is  ;or  the  jjurpo.se  of  keeping  out 
interference  by  the  Bure.m  nl  :lic  Budget 
with  the  operations  .if  the  Commodity  Credit 
GorpKJration?  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
thinks  something  ought  lo  be  done  for  effi- 
ciency, this  will  block  -hem. 

Mr.  WHmTN.  No;  this  does  not  enter  into 
that.  Under  the  jener.,1  provisions  the  Cv)r- 
poratlon  must  make  certain  reports.  In  the 
absence  of  this  amendment  they  would  have 
to  set  up  in  advance,  on  a  yearly  basts  or  on 
a  quarterly  ba.si?,  their  operations  and  you 
cannot  do  that  with  the  C.immodity  Credit 
Corporation  where  you  do  not  know  in  ;id- 
vance  what  your  demand  for  outlays  wtII  be 
to  support  the  price  of  crops. 

Mr.  PuTToN,  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
feels  that  it  is  wise  that  there  be  these  ad- 
vance quarterly  reports  made  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  why  should  we 
in  the  act  by  the  tunendment  cut  them  out  of 
that  right? 

Mr.  WHrrTEN.  They  make  the  same  reports, 
but  we  say  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
cannot  make  such  demands  as  will  Interfere 


wath  tlie  proper  discharge  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Short 
of  interfering  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
such  obligations,  they  have  lull  rights,  but 
if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  .sets  out  to  block 
the  price  .support  program  which  was  author- 
ized by  law  and  which  tlie  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  had  an  obligation  and  a  duty  to 
l)erform.  this  merely  says  in  tliat  case  the 
('ommodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  jier- 
inltted  to  go  ahe.id, 

Mr.  Pi'i.ToN,  I  do  not  .--ec  why.  If  the  law 
says  one  thing,  the  Uurenu  of  tlie  Budget 
can  block  the  Coinmoditv  Cr(>d!f  Corporation 
without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WurrTEN,  It  is  hard  to  understand,  but 
we  wish  to  l)e  .sure  it  does  happen, 

-Mr.  Coni.EY,  The  Bureau  Mf  ilie  Budget 
could  not  block  iheni  except  lor  the  jirovi- 
slons  in  the  jiresent  bill. 

Mr  Whitten  That  is  right,  but  it  might 
be  held  l)v  the  Bureau  nf  ilie  Budget  to  give 
them  thai  right,  ;,n(i  we  w.iiited  to  ni.ike  ;t 
clear. 

.Mr.  Yatts.  Mr,  (''hairnian  will  the  gcntle- 
m;>.U  yleltP 

-Mr.  Whittfn,  I  vii'ld  to  the  grntlenian 
Irom  Illinois 

.Mr.  Yatfs.  I  do  not  under.sland  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  in  this  respect:  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  niso- 
lar  as  the  antideficlency  provisions  of  the 
act  are  concerned  .Should  not  that  .-aine  ex- 
<>eptlon  be  made,  for  instance,  with  r(spt'ct 
lo  the  social  welfare  program  about  which 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  spoke  yes- 
terday, inasmuch  as  we  will  not  know  before- 
li;ind.  for  instance.  Just  what  the  charges 
against  th.-it  will  be.  and  the  Biire.iu  of  the 
Budgrt  might  very  well  interfere  with  tliaf 

Mr,  WmrrrN  I  am  not  going  to  argue  vvitli 
the  gentleman  about  that  because  I  am  not 
thoroughly  lamlliar  with  it,  I  dr,  feel  that  i 
.■m  (|U.il;fied  to. speak  tn  the  present  r(uestl((i. 
As  to  the  other,  the  gentleman  mav  be  clear- 
ly right,  I  ni.st  dr,  not  know, 

.Mr.  Phimii's  -.f  CahtfTiiia  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yiekP 

Mr.  WiHTTrN.  I  vleld. 

Mr.  Phim.ips  of  California  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  .Mlssi.sslppl  lias  .dreadv  answered 
the  (juestlon  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, but  I  thought  perhaps  the  t-enfle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  iiad  not  differen- 
tiated betw.'een  tlie  Bure.-iu  of  the  Budget  and 
the  General  Accounting  Oflicc  as  to  its  ,-ub- 
.sequent  check  and  its  right  to  establish  the 
procedures.  That  is  not  the  right  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  f|uest)on  is  on  -he 
amendmept  o;'ered  bv  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi   IMr,  Whitten]. 

Tlip  amendment  was  agreed  -r. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  inchide.s 
the  lollowinK  di.scu.s.sion — Congressional 
Record  for  Augu.st  .3.  1950.  pace  11900: 

Mr,  ANDER.sn.v  Mr  President,  in  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  price-support  operations 
I  think  there  has  been  an  error  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  !..iigu«ge  tries  to  exempt  price- 
support  ope.-ntlons.  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment which  I  liave  sent  to  tlie  desk,  lettered 
••-A"  of  .luly  17.  1950. 

The  Pr-ESiDiNc,  Officfr,  Tl.e  amendment 
will  be  read- 

Tlif  I.KCisi  ATivE  Ci.i-RK  Oil  page  472.  line 
1.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  .ill  after  the 
word  "States",  down  to  and  Including  the 
word  ■progr.mis",  in  l.:;e  .i.  and  in  lieu  there- 
of Insert  the  following:  "No  funds  (other 
than  funds  ior  .idministratlve  expen.ses) 
available  for  price  .support,  surplus  removal, 
.ind  related  operations,  with  respect  to  agrl- 
cultur.'tl  commodities  shall  be  subtect  to  ap- 
portionment   jnirsuant   to    tins   section." 

Mr.  .•Vnder.son  Mr,  President,  the  commit- 
tee attempted  to  exempt  prlcc-.support  opera- 
tions from  apportionment  tinder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  riie  Department  has  oth- 
er .vctlvltles  than  prlce-.support   operatloiis. 
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They  nave  certain  acttvlttes  under  section  32 
Mv  imendment  rnerelv  makes  It  possible  for 
the  Department  to  proceed  m  .in  nrderly 
r.L5hlun  wlttmut  itleniptlnst  to  ipportlim  the 
i>per.itl<ia8  oetween  .inv  portl.  ulur  months  or 
any  6  months'  period  I  have  disruased  the 
.imendment  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
rrnm  Cieorgla  |  Mr  KtssciLi  and  t  min  sure 
he  Knows  thit  is  true 

Mr  RuasiLt.  Mr  President.  I  ran  see  no 
pofsible  objection  to  the  .imendment  be- 
>.■  luse  the  section  J2  IiitiU.'*  tannot  be  han- 
dled '~in  such  II  btvsts  .is  h.ts  been  proixwed 
Unless  '.he  .imendment  l*  idopted.  the  ef- 
fecclveries*  of  '.ne  section  (2  program,  as 
well  as  the  prl'-e-support  program,  would  be 

•  lestri'ved 

Mr  Mavbank  .Mr  Pre.ildent  will  the  Sen- 
ivlor  yield 

Mr   ANoms'iN   I  yield 

.Mr  Mavbank  We  have  •  ut  the  Marshall 
plan  uinds.  nid  we  have  made  .ither  cuts 
How  much  of  <i  cut  does  the  Senators  amend- 
ment represent  I  realize,  of  course,  that  the 
cut  will  not  apply  to  section  32  lunds.  but 
there   may    be   .i   reduction   in  employees 

Mr  .^NOERsiiN  No  .Mr  President,  the 
.imendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  reduc- 
tion Ihe  imendment  >lmpl\  means  that  If 
.1  price-support  program  u  begun  on  cot- 
ton, lor  example,  cotton  i.mnot  be  .iup- 
ported  .'or  6  months,  and  then  un  attempt 
be  m  iU«  to  alvlde  the  money  on  ii  \eurs 
ba&ls.  aud  apply  halt  of  It  to  one  period  and 
nal!  to  t.>ie  other. 

Mr  Rlssell  Tlie  amendment  does  not 
provide  lor  an)  reduction  at  all  ' 

Mr    ANDERSON    N" 

.Mr.  HfssiLL  It  merely  deals  with  antideh- 
cle.icy  provisions  o>  t.'ie  bill  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  reduction  ur  increase  in  appro- 
priation 

Mr  .•Vndkrson  The  .Senator  from  Cleorgla 
Ls  entirely  correct 

Mr  BRtDos.^  Mr  President,  may  we  have 
the  ..mendment  explained  again  by  the  Sen- 
.nor  :rom  New  Mexico  ' 

Mr  Anukrso.n  Yes.  I  shall  l>e  ^;lad  tD  ex- 
plain It  Under  the  language  .idopted  by  the 
committee  attempt  was  made  to  exempt 
price-support  operations  from  the  provisions 

•  i'.  (he  bill  The  Department  does  other  things 
111  .idditlon  to  carrying  un  price-support  op- 
erations It  luM  certain  activities  under  sec- 
tion 32.  which  is  not  re.iUy  a  price-support 
operation     The    language    I    -'.iggest    lit    mv 

imendment  merely  makes  it  pt>s-.ible  :or  the 
Deii.irtinent  to  proceed  m  .in  orderly  lashlon. 
without  attempting  to  apportion  the  opera- 
tion between  .iny  particular  months  or  any 
rt  months  peri^ixl  I  .ini  ^iire  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  .imendjnent 

.Mr  Bridccs  Does  it  increase  the  amount 
ol  :n..>;ie\  available  ' 

Mr    .\NDERsoN.  Not  m  the  sUgJUest. 

Mr    RfssEiL   No.  not  in  the  ^ilghte8t 

Mr  BRiaoE.s  What  Is  the  .idv»ntage  of  it 
i:  triere  is  r.ol  an  incre.ise'' 

Mr  .^N0E^l;ON  If  the  Department  of 
.\gricii.ture  had  to  apportion  its  section  32 
lunds.  6  months  in  one  period  .ind  6  months 
m  .iiiulher  period  i:  migiit  throve-  the  enure 
program  tiut  of  balance  Mr  President  has 
the  amendment  been  agreed  :o  ' 

Mr  lAf-T,  Mr  President,  was  the  amend- 
ment read'' 

lite  PnEstDiNL,  Ofucsr  Ye.~.  the  .amend- 
ment h.ts  Ijeen  read  The  question  Is  on 
igreei:;g  to  the  Lmendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico    Mr   .Anderson  |. 

Mr  Coroo.v  Mr.  President  I  should  like 
to  .-.ii!  the  .ittention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  .Mexico  to  what  I  think  is  adequate  lan- 
i:iiage  n  page  472  ol  the  bill  which  would 
make   hi.*;    imendment   unnecessary 

Mr  .-Vnoerson  Mr  Pre-sident,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  it  Is  because 
the  l.inkcu.ige  on  page  472  is  not  adequate. 
that  the  iunendment  has  been  offered 

Mr  Cordon  I  .ixn  not  going  to  object  to 
the   .imendment    but    I  should    like   to   read 


into  the  F<eccrd  .»t  thl.«  time  the  provision 
which  appears  on  page  472.  paragraph 
idi i2> 

Nothing  in  tils  Nub«eotton  shall  be  so 
confctrueci  as  tj  interfere  wi(n  the  lnitlat;on. 
operation  and  administration  o(  agricultural 
prlce-iupport  programs  ' 

I  have  made  >.<>me  l.ttle  study  of  this  tub- 
Ject  over  a  period  of  ye.ir*  I  ki'.ow  ih.  t  it 
1*  not  ront?mp;at(«d  un.ler  the  langu.tge  ol 
the  bill  Itself  th.it  there  be  i;)portlonment 
m  connection  with  funds  which  .ire  in>«>d  in 
»e.)«onal  or  emergency  oper.itions  The 
amendment  m  itself  >o  f.ir  as  I  tan  see,  c.iti 
do  no  harm  Perhaps  It.  might  '.atisfv  some- 
one who  has  .1  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
language  of  the  bill  wlthotit  it  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment 

The  Prcsiding  OmcfR  Use  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the   .Sen.itiir   from    New   .Mexico    |  Mr    .Ander- 

Sll.N  I 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Over  the  past  .several  years  imend- 
inents  have  been  offered  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  from  time  to  time 
which  would  restrict  the  .size  of  price- 
support  payments  or  otherwise  put  a  lim- 
it on  the  program 

Points  of  order  made  against  such 
amendments  have  been  overruled  on  the 
basis  that  the  umendmenLs  constituted 
limitations  and  were  not  legislation  on 
the  appropriation  bill 

This  I  uling  is  ba.sed  on  precedent.s  of 
Ions  standin:4  which  antedate  the  law 
establi.shing  and  reRUlatmg  corporations 
The  ruling  gives  no  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  while  such  amendments  have 
the  form  and  appearance  of  limitations, 
they,  in  effect,  would  amend  substantive 
legislation,  such  as  the  GL)\ernment  Cor- 
poration Control  Act.  the  Commodity 
Cifdit  Corporation  Charier  Act  and  the 
.\Kricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

It  is  clear  Irom  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
.^ct  that  there  was  no  intention  tu  mod- 
ify in  any  way  the  charier  or  programs  of 
the  corporations 

When  the  bill  was  on  the  floor  ot  the 
House  it-s  author  Mr.  Whittini;ton. 
among  other  things,  .said  the  following: 

The  committee  took  the  'lew  that  ours  it 
was  to  coordinate  and  correlate  the  corpora- 
tions as  we  found  them  with  the  activities 
atiihonzed  by  law  and  by  their  charters,  so 
that  we.  in  reporting  this  bill  under  the  guise 
C'f  auditing  and  supervision  in  no  wise 
change  the  substantive  law  under  which  any 
of  these  corporutioni  are  now  functioning 
,ind  are  now  authorised 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 

Amendments  to  restrict  price-suppoct 
payments  are  inconsistent  with  a  number 
of  provisions  of  the  CCC  Charter  Act 

For  CNample.  this  law  authorues  the 
Corporation  to  make  .siicli  loans  and  ad- 
vances of  funds  as  are  n.cessary  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business.  The  law  also 
states  that  CCC  shall  determine  the 
character  of  and  the  necessity  for  its 
obligations  and  e.xpenditures 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  '  7  U  S  C  1421  •  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  .Agriculture  to  provide  price 
support  on  various  commjditics  Restric- 
tions on  the  .-i/i'  nf  loans  ov  iiayments 
which  could  be  made  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  mandatory  and  other 
provisions  of  the  law  and  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Corporation  to  carry 


out   the   price-support    program    as   .ui- 
thori/ed  by  theCongre.ss. 

The  .Antidef^ciency  Act  is  further  ;ec- 
OKiution  by  the  Congress  that  corptua- 
t'ons  are  not  susceptible  to  the  tvpes  of 
control  which  yovei  n  otlier  oi)erations 
was  the  amendment  of  the  .Antidefi- 
ciency  Act  to  exempt  trom  apportion- 
ment funds  for  price  support  and  surplu- 
removal 

It  seems  clear  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem  is  the  inability  to  tiain  recogni- 
tion that  an  amendment  which  on  its 
face  appears  merely  a  limitation  may  be 
much  more  Such  an  amendment  can 
let;islat.e  out  of  existence  a  procram 
authorized  by  the  Conuress  m  ,-ubMar.- 
tite  law.  and  financed  in  large  part  by 
funds  not  carried  in  the  appropriation 
act  coniainini;  the  restriction  The  con- 
cept of  y\hat  IS  and  what  is  not  a  limita- 
tion needs  to  be  reviewed  and  refined 
It  is  no  longer  feasible  to  rely  merely  on 
the  form  and  content  of  an  amendment 
in  makin'j  this  determination 

The  foUowint;  are  exainjjles  of  |)oints 
of  order  against  amendinent-s  to  lestrict 
the  price-support  program : 

1  .Agricultural  Appropriation  BUI  1960 
I  Congressional  ftECfiRo  vol  105  pt  •;  \iy< 
K337   83381 

Mr  .\VERY  Mr  Chairman  I  have  an  amend- 
ment  iit    the  desk  on  page  27 

The  Chairman  I'he  clerk  will  report  -lie 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  •  Hered  hy  Mr  .AVERY;  Pace 
J7  line  18  strike  out  the  jjerlod  add  a  colon, 
md  insert  '  Provided  further.  That  no  funds 
appropriated  m  this  section  shall  hp  used 
•o  prix-ess  a  Commodity  Credit  loan  AhUh 
Is  III  excess  of  ?50,000  ' 

Mr  WHirTEN  Mr  Chairman  I  reserve  a 
point  ft  order  in  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  desire  to  press  his  point  ot  order' 

Mr  Whitten  1  would  like  tirst.  Mr  Chair- 
n»an,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Chair,  to  answe- 
;he  gentleman's  statement  In  support  of  his 
.onendment  ,ind  then  make  the  point  of  or- 
der 

The  Chairman  The  Chair  would  suggest 
that  the  point  of  order  should  probably  be 
disposed  ut  hrst 

Mr  Whitte.s'  y'T  Chairman  i!ie  p  mt  of 
order  I  make  Is  this  The  Conmuxllty  Credit 
Corporation  is  chartered  and  its  charter  cives 
i:  certain  authority  TTie  language  which,  the 
gentleman   offers   is   legislation 

We  are  here  dealing  with  the  adnnnlstra- 
tlon  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpcr-ulon  In 
this  bill  The  gentleman's  limitation  would 
.ipply  to  what  the  Corporation  ci  uld  do  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  amending  the  char- 
ter of  the  Commodity  Credit  Ci.rporation 

.May  I  say  in  addition  to  that  the  approacli 
that  the  gentleman  makes  sounds  very  pood. 
But  actually  It  would  destroy,  in  my  opinion 
the  farm  program  that  we  have  left  and 
would  be  manv.  many  times  more  expensive 
to  the  Treasury  than  the  existing  situation 
1  would  like  to  explain  why  If  you  limit  the 
.imount  .if  loans  in  the  program  for  sia- 
biiuing  income  and  stabilizing  prices,  the 
Government  is  going  to  pet  its  money  back 
through  sales  of  the  various  commodities 
But  the  minute  you  put  a  limit  on  the  pro- 
duction that  can  go  into  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  leave  the  rest  out, 
that  part  that  Is  out  is  going  to  get  the 
business,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  the 
Gove'iiment  will  be  left  with  the  rest  'You 
have  to  keep  it  in  or  take  It  out 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  we  need  to 
do  to  change  and  improve  the  aitricultural 
program  We  have  tried  to  touch  those  things 
:n    this    bill.    If    this    amendment    were    put 
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lnt(5  etTect.  that  par'  -liat  is  out  would  get 
all  of  the  domestic  and  foremn  markets,  and 
the  part  that  the  Government  has  would 
not  be  sold 

Mr  HotFMAN  of  Ml'  hlgaii  .Mr  Cbairman. 
.1  point  of  order 

The  Chairman  Ihe  t^entlcman  wnll  slate 
I 

.Mr  Hon- MAN  of  Muliiti.m  Mr  Chairman. 
I  miik^  the  |)oint  of  order  that  the  gentle- 
man IS  discussing  the  bill,  not  the  amend- 
ment 

The  Chairman  'liie  Cls.iir  has  indicated 
to  the  gentleman  irotn  .Mississippi  lii.it  he 
would  prefer  to  dlsjvjse  (1  tlie  point  of  order 
the  Chair  would  lurtlit-r  ji.nnt  out  thnt  tlie 
tune  consumed  on  the  point  (>f  order  will  not 
be  ihiirged  to  the  genllpman,  whereas  the 
time  c  insumed  in  speaking  on  the  merits  of 
the  bill  would, 

Mr  Whitten,  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  again  that  this  amendment 
would  have  the  etTect  of  changing  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion under  its  charter 

I  respectfully  submit  the  amendment  is 
li'gislalion  on  an  ajjpropnation  bill  and  im- 
[>oses  restrictions  not  included  in  the  law, 

riie  Chairma.n  Di>es  the  iienileman  from 
Kansas  desire  to  be  heard  on  ihe  jxjint  of 
I  rder  ' 

Mr  .AvFjiY  Yes,  Mr  Chairman  I  would 
like  t  >  .isk  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
.-subcommittee.  Does  the  I.inKuage  of  my 
.imendment  differ  materially  from  the 
proviso  tliat  precedes  it  on  page  27?  It  seems 
to  nie  they  are  all  directed  against  the  basic 
legislation  My  amendment,  t-o  me,  would 
,ippear  Just  ,is  appropriate  as  the  amend- 
ment 'he  gentleman,  lumself,  wrote  in  the 
o.ll  I  would  not  think  he  would  want  to 
raise  a  jjoint  of  order  against  his  own 
l.meua^e 

Mr  Whitten  Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may  be 
heard,  the  i^rovlsions  the  gentleman  refers 
to  have  reference  of  funds  m  this  bill  and 
this  piragraph  The  gentleman's  amendment 
would  gD  to  the  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  use  its  capital  which 
IS  not  provided  in  this  bill  The  Corporation 
normally  operates  tlirough  borrowing  au- 
thority granted  in  other  legislation. 

The  Chairman  iMr  Kiidayi  The  Chair  is 
prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  trom  Kansas  has  offered 
.in  amendment,  which  has  been  read  by  the 
Clerk  The  gentleman  Irom  Mississippi 
makes  the  point  of  order  .igainst  the  amend- 
ment that  it  Is  legislatujii  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill 

The  Chair  would  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment by  its  language  l^  a  restriction  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  the  lunds  appropri- 
.!ted  in  this  bill  may  be  used 

The  Chair  would  point  cut  further  that 
even  thoueh  tiiere  should  be  an  existing  lia- 
bility on  the  Government  or  should  be 
through  other  legislation  granting  powers  to 
an  organization  of  the  Government,  siill  a 
provision  in  an  appropriation  bill  limiting 
the  purpose  for  which  the  lunds  appropriated 
111  that  bill  may  be  used  is  a  limitation  and 
not  legislation. 

The  Ch.iir  tlierelore,  overrules  the  point  of 
order 

2.  .Supplementfil  .Appropriations.  1965 
1C0NGRES.SI0NAL  Record,  vol,  in.  pt.  I,  pp. 
1185-1186) 

Mr.  FiNULEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Findley:  On 
jiige  2  line  3  strike  the  period  at  the  end 
ol   the  sentence  and   Insert  the  following: 

"  Provided.  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry 
out  any  price  support  program  providing 
lurther  payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1965 
to  any  person,  partnership,  firm,  joint  stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust,  es- 
tate, individual,  or  other  legal  entity,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  348  of  the 


-Agricultural     .AdjU;-lineiit     .Act     ■  l     liH.s,     .,.s 
.imended," 

Mr  WHiTrE.N  .Mr  Chaiinian,  1  rcst-rve  the 
l,)Oint  of  order 

The  Chairman,  The  gentii-in,in  Ironi  Mi'sis- 
sippl  (Mr,  Wnnri-Ni  reser\c>  (he  juiiiii  ol 
order, 

Mr,  WHiriEN  Mr  Chaitni.in.  n.uld  I  hi- 
heard  at  this  tune  on  the  [jomt  ol  order  ' 

The  Chairman,  Tlie  Chair  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  the  gentleman  Irom  Mlssissi[)pi  on  the 
point  of  order 

Mr.  Whitten  Mr  Clurniiii  I  \u>h  i  >  ,-.i\ 
at  the  outset  that  I  !.,.w  m-iU  lor  the  (  or- 
Iioration  Control  .Act  I  iin  ...rrv  I  do  i.ot 
liave  it  at  mv  tmgertips 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  ConinnKiitv  Credit  Cor- 
poration Is  a  I  orpor.ilioii,  .1.-  I  -aid  cirlicr 
and  as  a  corporation  it  i-,  uiwn  icrt.iiii  au- 
thorities In  Us  charter  .As  .1  rori)oi.il  on  1! 
has  all  the  act,s,  ritthts,  .oid  duties  of  a  cor- 
poration  with   cert.un   excei)tlons 

Under  the  Corporation  Control  .Act  of  some 
years  ago  and  I  am  si^eiiking  irom  recoU 
lection,  and  as  I  ex)5lained  to  the  Chair  I  will 
have  the  act  before  nie  In  a  ininuli^  we  pr<i- 
Mded  that  the  Congress  could  suiJervise  the 
operations  of  these  corporations,  but  that 
Congress  could  not  prevent  the  Corporation 
from  discharging  the  fvinclions  as  provided 
in  that  charter  except  by  amending  the 
Charter  Act.  which  of  course  would  require 
legislation — and  mch  wrmUl  be  subject  t.i  :i 
l)oint  of  order  here 

Now.  Mr  Chairin.ui  ;:  .oerch.mre  this 
amendment  were  to  be  held  in  order-  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  not  -it  would  provide  that 
this  particular  fund  should  not  be,  but  this 
Corporation  in  turn  can  use  the  pavments 
that  it  receives  from  the  sale  of  ommcKlities 
and  those  funds  would  be  available  for  this 
purpose.  There  is  no  separation  within  the 
Corpor.ition  of  ius  lunds. 

While  in  the  A[)pr.ipriation  .At  t  iii.it  wp 
nave  before  you  we  have  described  three  dif- 
ferent activities  of  the  Corpor.ition  as  indica- 
tions of  where  losses  occurred  and  we  h.tve 
provided  that  those  funds  are  Justihed  be- 
cause of  these  los,ses.  But  as  a  corporation, 
once  these  funds  are  made  av.Ulable  tfl  the 
Corporation  by  restoration  of  its  borrow- 
ing authority,  they  are  then  pooled  and  they 
are  pooled  in  t!ie  Corporation's  borrowing  au- 
tho-ity  for  all  the  purposes  nf  that  C'ir[)ora- 
tion. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  respectfully  insist  that 
first,  the  onlv  authority  remaining  to  the 
Congress  is  to  su[>ervlse  this  Corporation  in 
Its  operation  .is  provided  by  law  It  says 
.-.l>eciflcally  that  it  -hall  lot  be  used  t  1  jire- 
vent  the  Corporation  Ironi  disrhareing  its 
responsibilities  with  all  the  .mth.rity  'hat 
a  corpo-ation  enjoys 

.'-^cond.  that  the  lands  or  the  b.-jrrowint; 
:iuthority  of  that  Corjjora'lon,  once  r  1,-  re- 
ceived.  IS  there  for   all   purposes 

Mr.  Chairman,  :f  this  imendment  were 
permitted  it  would  require  a  division  o!  those 
lunds  within  the  Corporition  and  would  re- 
quire additional  duties  on  its  officers  I.et 
me  explain  why  this  wotild  be  so  T  i-iese 
funds  w-ill  go  there,  but  In  addition  to  these 
funds  the  Corixiration  will  liave  funds  from 
the  sale  of  commodities.  It  would  reqtilre 
additional  work  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
to  separate  the  funds  received  from  the  sale 
"f  commodities  from  lunds  -h.it  ir.-ehr  be 
in.ide  available  here 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
III  the  long  line  of  decisions  that  where  what 
purpo't,=  to  be  a  limitation,  if  it  imixises 
.idditionaJ  duties  upon  the  officers  or  the 
agents  of  the  Government  dealing  with  it  It 
has  been  held  not  to  be  a  limitation  ,tnd 
therefore,  subject   to  a   point   of  order. 

The  Chairman  Dees  the  eentlem.an  from 
Illinois  desire  to  be  lieard  on  the  pjint  of 
order? 

Mr.  Findley,  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman 
The    Chairman.    The    Chair    v.-ill    hear    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Chairman  first  of  all  the 


fjentlem.m  irom  Mississijipi  knows  very  well 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  i.->  a 
creature  of  the  Conpre.s.s  ,.  .-hild  ol  the 
Congress:  therefore  tiie  parent  c.iii  control 
the  rules  which  go\  ern  tlie  child  I  further 
direct  the  attention  ol  the  gentlem.in  to  the 
bott^im  of  page  a  of  the  hearings  'n  which 
the  gentleman  Irom  Mi.ssissijjpi  '.udi  "Some 
of  the  laws  require  the  Ueji-.tment  of  -Agrl- 
euliure  to  support  the  price  of  certain  com- 
modities and  it  is  a  violation  ol  the  law  not 
to  support  them  We  have  other  l.iws  that 
:^.iy  11  they  do  support  tliem  and  the  Corpo- 
ration iloes  not  have  tiie  money  they  are  In 
violation  of  the  law    ' 

He  pointed  out  the  (-onfllct  here  in  llie 
jireseiu  law  and  it  i.-^  U|)  t..  1  us  t.Klay  as  the 
parents  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
uon  lo  re.so!\e  tlie  conflict, 

the  effect  of  my  amendment  I.-,  a  retrench- 
nieni  .md  r  i,s  withm  the  Holman  rule  It 
i^  a  liniil,ition  .iiid  1  believe  It  is  in  proper 
order 

The  Chairman  .Mr  Harris  1  I  lie  Ch.ur  Is 
ready  to  rule 

Ihe  Joint  resolution  before  the  Commit- 
tee at  this  time  Is  a  joint  resolution  making 
.-iUj)plemental  .ippropriatlons  lor  the  li.M'al 
'.ear  ending  June  30.  1965 

The  gentleman  Irom  Illinois  !  Mr  Findley  | 
has  offered  an  .imendment  which  jirovides 
that  no  part  oi'  tiie  appropriation  shall  be 
u.sed  to  tormulate  or  c.irry  out  any  [irlce  sup- 
jjort  program,  provide  for  turther  i)ayments. 
.ind  so  tort  h 

The  Chair  has  cinsidered  i  lie  arguments 
of  the  yentleiniiii  Irom  Mississippi  |  Mr, 
Whitten  I  and  tlie  gentleman  trom  Illinois 
I  Mr  Findley  1  Apparently  there  Is  no  quefe- 
tion  raised  us  l.i  the  germaneness  of  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  being  germane  to  the  bill 
l>efore  the  Committee,  tlie  question  is  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  a  limitation 

The  Chair  leels  tiiat  the  proposed  aiiiend- 
ment  is  a  limitation  in  tlial  It  applies  oiily 
to  the  appropriation  befr>rp  the  C<jmmlttee 
at  this  time  The  Chair  tiierefore  overrules 
the  point  of  firder. 

3,     .Agricultural     .Appropriation     Kill.     1966 
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Tile  Chairman  Does  tlie  uentleman  fro.Ti 
Mississippi    press    his   point    of   order'' 

Mr    Whitte.n    I  do,  Mr    Chainnan 

The  CiiAiRMA.N,  Ihe  t-entleman  -.vill  ,^t,ate 
his  point  of  order 

Mr  Whitten  1  iil.s  amendment  would  re- 
quire tile  keeping  of  books  it  would  require 
siib.st  iiitne  additional  duties  on  many  i;eo- 
jile  becau.se  many  jiroducers  jinxluce  many 
different  crops  This  would  he  legislation  on 
an  appropriatioi,  bill 

Tlie  Chairman  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  desire  to  be  heard '^ 

Mr  DiNOELL,  Mr  Chairman,  if  I  niav  be 
i.e.ird  I  would  ])Oint  out  this  Is  very  simjile 
I  .  ni  .^ure  tiie  gentleman  irom  .Mississippi 
knows  no  duties  are  imposed  vjxjn  any  per- 
s.ins  by  this.  It  says 

■  N'o  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  by  this 
.A.'t  may  in  any  hscal  ye-ir,  be  used,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  make  payment-s  to  any  per- 
s  >n  ;,i  irtnership  or  corpor.ition  in  an  as^gre- 
LMte  .iinount  in  excess  of  $,=JO,noo  In  connec- 
tion with  any  price  support  pro,Tram  or  com- 
ijination  of  programs  lor  jirice  support  or 
stabilization." 

This  is  really  a  limitatifin 

The  Chairman  i  Mr  Keoeh  1  Tlie  sjenrle- 
man  from  .Michigan  |  Mr  Dincele  1  offered 
an  amendment  to  pa-;e  37,  line  2  which  i.<  a 
new  section,  and  reads  as  follows 

■  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  by  this 
.Ac;  inav,  in  anv  fisc.il  year,  be  used  directly 
or  Indirectly,  t-o  make  payments  to  any  per- 
son, p.irtnership  or  corporation  in  an  ag- 
L'regite  amount  m  excess  of  $50,000  In  con- 
nection with  any  price  support  program  or 
combination  ol  programs  for  price  support 
or  siabilization.  irrespective  of  whether  such 
payments  ore  on  account  of  loans,  purchases, 
or  subsidies  or  are  otherwise  authorized." 
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Ta  wtUch  .imendment  the  gentleman  from 
MlAslsslppl  makes  ttie  point  of  order  that  It 
Is  :eictsl  r. inn  ^n  an  ipproprlatlon  bill. 

The  ChHir  n  'f  'he  ripinlr.n  Ui.it  5101^*  the 
amendment  Is  directed  to  funds  appropriated 
by  the  pendlni?  act.  the  phrase  In  any  flgcal 
year  :.s  :.  >'  .ipplicable,  nor  In  fact  is  it  neces- 
sary B';'  tat»  Clialr  is  fiirUier  of  the  opinion 
that  this  Is  in  *"<:>rfs.s  Umir-itlon  on  the 
funds  appropr;  i"e<l  :iy  the  pending  bill,  and 
holds  tiiat  the  .imendment  Is  in  order,  and 
overrules  the  point  of  order 

4     Ai;ricultural    Appropriation    Bill.     19flfl 
Congressional  Rbcord.  vol     113.  pt    11.  pp 
I4rt.^.^    14854) 

Mr  FiNDLty  Mr  ChAlrman,  I  offer  an 
.miendmfnr. 

The  Cleric  re-.id  .la  follows 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr    PINDIJIY:   On 
puije   M     line    irt.    after    the    word     'hereof" 
stnlc/»  -he  perl<xl  and  insert,  the  foUowlns' 

Pro'. kied  farther  Thar,  none  of  the  funds 
ippropr:.ited  by  t.his  Act.  T-hall  be  vised  to 
:  arm  111. I  to  ur  c-arry  out  price  support  or  com- 
modity pri^Tiuns  during  the  period  ended 
June  30.  i'<W  under  which  the  total  ;unount 
of  p.iyments  in  excess  of  J25  000  would  be 
m.ule  to  .my  single  recipient  .is  ( 1 )  Incentive 
pavmenr.s,  i2i  diversion  payments,  ili  price 
supp<irt  p.iynientfl.  (4i  wheat  m.wlcetln?  cer- 
Uflrate  payments.  (5)  cotton  equailzatlon 
pavments.  (6»  cropland  adju.stment  pay- 
menrs.    md  (7i   compU.ince  pavments" 

Mr  WHtrTFv  Mr  Chairman  I  reserve  i 
poi!':'  "f  'ir<Ier  against   the  amendment 

The  Ch.virman  The  gen'ieman  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr  Wliltt^nl  reserves  a  p<iint  of 
order 

.Mr  Whittex  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  :o 
maXe  a  point  of  order  acalnst  the  .imend- 
ment. While  the  jentleman's  amendment 
ippiies  to  a  number  of  things  that  might 
be  tied  to  appropriations  in  the  bill,  the 
imendment  will  stand  or  fall  on  all  of  its 
prijvislons  As  I  pointed  out  e.arller.  the 
L'ommodlty  Credit  Corporation  was  set  up 
IS  a  corporation  with  certjiln  rights  and 
.:>ower«!  Later  it  wa3  brought  under  survell- 
;  ince.  ,ind  under  both  act.s  which  brought 
::  undtT  oonitressKMial  surveillance  It  was 
provided   that — 

V'lthlng  m  this  act   ->t  surveillance  shall 
riterfere  with  the  operations  of  the  Corj)ora- 
tion  in  maintaining  price  supports 

If  you  read  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  you 
wU!  see  that  it?m  3  states  "Price  support 
payments  may  lot  exceed  $25  000"  So  that 
language  clearly  would  Interfere  with  pnce- 
iupcxirt  pa!.meuis  and  would  repeal  the  two 
i<-t3  that  I  mentioned.  It  would,  to  that  ex- 
■ent.  change  the  authority  uf  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  In  the  amend- 
ment might  be  in  order,  but  if  you  look  at 
provision   No     3,   It   states: 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  blU  may  be  used 
for  p.iyments  la  excess  of  $23,000  for  price 
support  payments. 

So  It  oonies  clearly  withm  the  argtiments 
that  I  made  on  the  other  p<.ilnt  of  order  with 
respect  of  the  amendment  of  limit  total 
expenditures  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
p<-'railon. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  point  of  order  on  the  amendment  should 
be  upheld 

The  Chm8m*n  Dees  the  gentleman  from 
lUm.iis  wish  'o  be  heard  on  the  poiut  of 
order' 

Mr  FiNDLEY  Mr  Chalrm.ui.  I  believe  the 
amendment  conies  clearly  within  the  Holman 
rule  It  .5  negative  It  represents  a  retrench- 
ment It  designates  things  tor  which  funds 
may  not  be  spent 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
Congressional  Recobo,  volume  111.  part  9. 
page  1  '.6b^ 

On  that  occasion  the  gentleman  from  11- 
Mnols  (Mr  Michel!  offered  an  amendment 
which  had  almost  the  same,  almost  the  pre- 


cise language — the  substantive  phrases  at 
least  The  Chair  overruled  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr  Whlttenl  So  I  do  believe  this  Is 
very  much  In  order  and  In  keeping  with 
previous  amendments  of  the  sauie  sort. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  Is  ready  to  rule. 

On  January  26.  1966.  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Mr  Harris,  was  in  the  chair  when 
a  similar  amendment  was  otTered  to  a  bill  ap- 
propriating funds  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  T\\o  Chair  niled 
that  the  proposed  amendment  was  a  limita- 
tion that  applied  only  to  the  appropriations 
carried  In  the  bill  before  the  Committee  at 
that  time  The  Chair  therefore  overruled  the 
point   of   order 

Also,  on  May  18,  1969.  when  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  had  under  consideration  the 
Agriculture  Department  .ipproprlatlon  bill, 
which  Included  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  an  .imendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  genilemun  from  Kansas.  Mr 
Avery,  which  provided  that  no  funds  ap- 
propriated In  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
process  a  Commodity  Credit  loan  which  Is  In 
excess  of  $50,000  ■  That  amendmeni  was  held 
to  be  a  limitation  and  in  order  by  the  Chnir- 
man.  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  .Mr    KUday 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  .imendment  is 
a  limitation  and,  therefore,  the  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order 

On  this  ba.sis,  I  respectfully  ask  the 
Chair  to  reverse  the  prior  decisions  and 
let  this  Corporation  operate  as  a  cor- 
poration which,  as  the  Congie.ss  said  m 
at  least  .six  instances,  it  intended  for  the 
Corporation  to  do.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
overrule  its  prior  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the 'gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  t.o  be  heard? 

Mr  FINDLEY   Brielly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Insofar  as  I  could  follow  the  com- 
ments of  tlio  "gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  think  I  am  fair  in  stating  that 
the  central  arsuments  added  by  these 
comments  were  covered  thoroughly, 
even  thoiikih  more  briefly,  last  year  when 
the  ijentleman  made  his  argument  to 
the  Chair  at  that  time.  In  fact,  if  my 
recollection  of  what  he  quoted  from  the 
previous  acts  of  the  Congress  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion are  what  I  believe  them  to  be  from 
listening,  then  it  was  frcjm  this  very 
language  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.sissippi  last  year  quoted  in  arjjument 
to  the  Chan- 
Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  bricrtv'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  meielv  wish  to  say 
that  last  year  I  spoke  off  the  cuff  and 
from  my  recollection  Since  that  time  I 
have  taken  time  to  brief  this  point.  I 
have  the  brief  before  me.  I  delivered  It 
to  the  Parliamentarian,  earlier.  In  the 
brief  I  cite  chapter  and  verse  to  support 
my  position  that  this  amendment  vio- 
lates numerous  actions  uf  the  Congress 
to  prevent  ,iust  such  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  has  read 
the  amendmi'iu  and  is  ready  to  nile 

Consistent  with  the  decision  of  Chair- 
man Harris  in  1965  and  Chairman  Kil- 
day  In  1959.  and  consistent  with  the 
Chair's  own  ruling  on  June  6.  1967.  the 
Chair  finds  that  the  amendment  is  a 
limitation  on  appropriations 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Chair's 
ruling,  I  ask  for  an  appeal. 

The    CHAIRMAN    The    Chair    would 


like  to  conclude  his  statement  and  then 
he  Will  recognize  the  gentleman. 

To  proceed,  .section  J  of  rule  XXI  [pro- 
vides, 111  part,  as  follows  1 

N'or  shall  any  •  •  •  amendment  thereto 
changing  existing  law  be  In  order,  except 
as  being  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  shall   retrench   expenditures    •    •    •. 

It  is  al-so  noted  by  the  Chair  that  tlie 
.imendnifiu  refers  to  funds  appropriated 
by  tliis  bill.  The  Chair  therefore  over- 
rules the  p<Dint  of  order. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  appeal  Having  be<n  a  party  in 
trying  to  protfct  the  Corporation  through 
the  years.  I  know  it  is  most  unusual  to 
ask  for  an  api>eal.  In  view  of  that.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr  Chairman  I  use  in 
support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  ol  us  support 
^'leat  .sections  of  this  present  bill,  but  the 
particular  section  we  have  been  dis- 
cassinLi.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, has  -nven  us  a  meat  deal  of  diffi- 
culty, and  for  one  parlicular  reason  I 
think  it  was  well  brougtu  .lut  m  the  ar^iu- 
ment  that  just  took  place  on  the  point 
of  order,  that  you  cannot  reach  this  Com- 
modity Credit  Conxiraiion  through  the 
nomial  appropriating  process  unless 
something  like  tins  is  done. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
a  spillover  fund  It  is  like  liaving  two 
wells  and  the  Agriculture  Committee  can 
go  10  either  one  it  wants.  Tills  bill  indi- 
cates there  has  been  a  cut  in  the  bill, 
but  in  the  subsidy  program  theie  has 
been  no  cut.  If  we  turn,  for  example,  to 
the  bill,  or  to  the  report,  we  find  it  is 
indicated  there  will  be  a  cut  in  the  sub- 
sidy payment,s  of  approximately  $460 
million,  but  actually  all  that  is  being 
done  is  taking  a  lesser  iiayment  by  ap- 
propriation 1)11  the  cumulative  los.ses  of 
the  Commoditv  Credit  Corporation 

Each  \-ear  this  happens.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  when  the  budget  was  tight,  we 
paid  from  the  budget  a  smaller  amount 
of  the  cumulative  lo.sses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  thus  we  took  a  reduction  in  the 
budget.  This  year,  if  the  budget  is  tight, 
we  do  not  have  to  pay  back  so  much  of 
the  lo.ss.  Next  year,  if  the  budget  is  not 
so  tight,  we  can  go  in  with  a  little  bit 
more  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  pay 
bark  the  lo.sses  of  this  year  and  prior 
years  "Fnus  the  appro!)nation  process  is 
avoided. 

This  is  the  Hr.st  appropriation  bill. 
During  the  year  we  will  be  asked  to  raise 
taxes  and  to  make  cuts  in  all  the  Fed- 
eral i>rngrams.  Many  of  us  will  be  watch- 
ing with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
votes  of  the  men  who  do  not  want  to  cut 
this  bill  but  who  want  to  cut  other  bill.- 
designed  to  meet  our  other  national 
needs.  Some  of  us  will  have  to  cut  bills 
we  are  in  favor  of  to  meet  the  budget 
deficit.  That  is  why  last  .vear  I  uipponed 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  an 
across-the-board  cut.  because  I  know- 
how  hard  it  is  to  cut  each  particular  pro- 
gram. 

If  we  Lake  the  losses  of  last  year — 
and  as  the  gentleman  mentioned,  we  are 
always  uaymg  the  Corporation  for  losses 
incurred  in  the  years  before — there  we 
find  a  loss  of  52.775.000.000.  This  is  .set 
forth  in  the  report.  If  we  w-ere  to  take 
also  the  figure  set  forth  in  the  report 
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that  only  6  i^ercent  of  the  people  in 
America  are  still  on  the  farms,  this  would 
be  approximately  1,200.000  people.  We 
could  take  the  losses  for  last  year  alone 
m  this  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  give  every  fanner  a  check  for  $2,000, 
just  hand  it  to  him.  and  this  would  give 
everybody  direct  aid 

We  are  talking  about  aiding  the  peo- 
l)le  in  the  cities  and  suburbia,  and  I  think 
we  should  make  it  very  clear  to  the  pub- 
lic that  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  we  are  also  making  direct 
payments  to  farmers. 

We  are  worried  about  the  .small  farmer. 
Tlie  reason  for  this  amendment  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  subsidy  payments 
are  huge,  and  the  subcommittee  report 
of  last  year  reflects  the  exact  payments. 
If  we  want  to  help  the  small  fanner  and 
get  him  out  of  tlie  city  and  back  onto 
the  farm,  we  should  be  directing  a  type 
of  payment  directly  to  the  individual 
either  through  direct  jiayments  or  at 
least  by  limiting  the  vei-y  large  pay- 
ments to  a  few  fanners. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  a  correction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man .said  this  was  the  first  appropriation 
bill  this  year.  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man this  IS  the  .second  regular  appro- 
ijnation  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  itcntleman  for  pointing  out  this  is  the 
.second  apjuopiiation  bill.  He  is  correct. 
My  point  is  that  there  are  12  more  ap- 
propriation bills  coming,  and  when  these 
12  bills  come  m  and  mention  is  made  on 
the  floor  tliat  we  .should  cut  each  of  these 
bills,  some  will  be  asking  where  and  how 
we  should  cut.  Tlie  present  amendment, 
it  is  estimated,  would  save  half  a  billion 
dollars,  which  will  fund  many  of  the 
programs  we  spend  hours  arguing  about 
cutting.  For  example,  wo  will  be  arguing 
about  S9  million,  and  S23  million  in  bills 
.such  as  the  public  television  bill  or  gas 
lupeline  safety.  I  will  be  asking,  when 
these  bills  come  up.  how  many  could 
have  been  funded  out  of  this  kind  of  cut. 

Simiiose  w-e  do  not  replace  the  loss  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  this 
year.  It  lias  a  S14.5  billion  total  borrow- 
ing ability  on  which  to  operate.  If 
we  did  not  pay  this  loss  this  year  the 
total  iiast  borrowing  of  the  Corporation 
would  ;to  from  approximately  $9  to  $11.5 
billion.  Tliis  would  leave  about  S3  billion 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
use  for  lending  and  for  subsidies.  We 
w-ould  have  a  S2.7  billion  saving  in  the 
budget  on  this  item  alone. 

I  think  the  Appropriations  Committee 
this  voar  has  an  exceedingly  difficult  job. 
and  what  wo  are  pleading  for  today  is  to 
let  us  look  at  all  the  bill.s — just  as  some 
of  the  Ftentlemen  are  urging  we  look  at 
some  other  bills — and  not  pass  this  one 
in  full  form  and  then  cut  the  others. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  w-ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
.say  this  bill  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
obligational  authority  of  31,400,000,000. 
That  is  what  they  would  have  to  con- 


tract for  which  would  lia\e  to  be  spent 
later.  It  provides  for  an  actual  cut  of 
$414  million  in  expenditures  in  the  next 
year  from  amounts  which  were  a\ailable 
for  us  to  cut.  That  is  an  actual  expendi- 
ture cut  of  from  $2.1  billion  to  SI  G  bil- 
lion. 

We  have  met  our  resjxinsibilities  under 
this  and  have  cut  deeply.  And  I  say  the 
funds  in  this  bill  have  to  do  with  many 
other  programs,  including  the  school 
limch  program,  the  food  stami)  iirograin. 
and  many  other  things  that  do  not  have 
to  do  with  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wasliington  has  exiiired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Whitten.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Miv  Ahams  was  al- 
lowed to  iiroceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  one 
thing,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  stir  up 
problems  anywhere.  Where  labor  is  con- 
cerned, the  laws  .say  that  Ihey  can  get  a 
bigger  .segment  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar in  a  way  where  it  is  not  obvious  to 
the  public.  Unfortunately,  in  agriculture 
it  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  The  i)ro- 
grams  enabling  the  (i  jiercent  to  feed  the 
rest  of  the  people  stick  out  like  a  sore 
thumb. 

But  the  amount  involved  is  n.-^anuts" 
compared  to  what  is  iiassed  on  to  the 
consumer  in  the  retail  jirice  as  a  result 
of  the  laws  pas.sed  by  Congress  for  bar- 
gaining rights  and  minimum  wages. 
When  we  slash  the  one,  let  us  look  at 
what  the  Congre.'^s  has  done  lor  the  other, 
which  does  not  show. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  beliovo  I  i)o;nted  out. 
w-ith  regard  to  the  SI  4  billion,  in  the  sav- 
ings involved  there  is  included  S460  mil- 
lion which  was  spent  last  year  but  wo 
are  not  jiaying  it  back  this  year. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
.should  be  aiding  the  farmer.  The  jjoint  is 
how-  should  we  do  it.  The  farmer  is  like  a 
man  on  a  rock  and  stranded.  This  bill  is 
like  trying  to  bring  the  ocean  up  to  float 
him  off.  What  I  advocate  is  to  uo  out  w-lth 
a  boat  and  heliJ  him. 

If  we  allow  prices  to  seek  their  own 
level  and  give  direct  aid,  wo  could  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  to  help  the  small 
farmer. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Would  the  L'entleman 
be  w-illing  for  labor  to  follow  the  same 
line  of  rea.soning — let  them  ■:o  out  and 
get  what  they  can.  Will  he  bo  willma  to 
repeal  all  minimum  wages  and  all  rights 
of  labor  to  bargain? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  is  not  all  compara- 
ble with  what  we  are  talking  about 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  are  talkinc  about 
supporting  aid  programs  directly  to  the 
farmer,  to  assist  him.  but  this  bill  would 
continue  to  raise  the  entire  iirice  level 
through  subsidy  programs,  by  giving 
large  payments  to  a  .small  number  of 
farmers. 

We  must  cut  this  budget  and  this  pro- 
gram is  not  a  crisis  program  and  should 
bear  its  fair  share  of  the  necessary  cuts. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Api^ropriations  Commit- 
tee on  .sparing  the  ax  on  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill.  It  is  true  some  levels 
of  the  bill  were  reduced,  but  by  and  large 
Agriculture  has  probably  fared  better 
than  any  other  dei^artment  m  this  ap- 
proiM-iation  today. 

I  think  the  iirincipal  reason  why  the 
Agriculture  appropriations  bill  has  fared 
.so  well  is  that  tliere  is  no  .sf-gment  of  the 
American  c^conomy  that  is  sufTering  as 
much  a.s  agriculture.  In  comparison  with 
ihe  income  of  fithor  segments  of  the 
economy,  agricultural  income  is  only  74 
percent  of  the  balaiico  of  the  national 
income,  known  as  the  parity  le\'el. 

With  the  prices  :;oing  up  on  eveir- 
ihing  the  fainior  imi.st  buy  and  the 
luices  going  down  on  what  the  farmer 
has  to  si^U.  It  is  the  farmer  who  should 
be  marching  on  Washington  rather  than 
the  .so-called  poor  march  Of  cour.se,  the 
larmor  is  not  going  to  resort  to  any 
inarch  on  Waslungton.  He  kiunvs  the 
condition  ul  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  he 
appreciates  what  Conmcss  lias  been  able 
to  do  in.sfilar  as  the  api)ro;)i  lation  of  tax 
funds  IS  concerned. 

Mr.  BATTIN  Mr  Cliairman.  I  Ijelieve 
it  could  be  fairly  stated  that  if  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wfre  to  i)ass.  v.hat  has  been 
attempted  by  many  over  a  period  of  time 
would  1)0  succes.sful.  There  would  not  l>e 
any  farm  jjrogram  as  it  has  been  known 
tor  the  past  number  of  years. 

When  we  lecoyni/e  tiie  fact  that  KO 
liercont  i;f  the  lood  produced  in  this 
•.(.vantry  is  produced  by  some  10  to  12 
percent,  the  fanners,  we  reali/o  that  if 
we  iilace  a  limitation  of  SIO.OOO  on  iiay- 
ment  from  whatever  .source,  the  large 
farmer  is  not  going  to  comiily  with  the 
program,  Tliey  will  iirodiice  as  much  as 
they  want  and  in  a  \ery  lew  years  we 
will  be  back  here  trying  to  figure  out  iiow 
to  eliminate  the  gr(>at  surpluses  of  food 
and  liber.  The  larm  iirogram  is  tar  from 
perfect  and  needs  better  administration. 
To  use  the  .■suggested  ajiproach  would  in 
fact  destroy  the  farm  economy.  We  all 
know  how  bad  it  is  at  the  present  time 
iMit  1  hour's  debate  could  do  immeas- 
urable harm.  Far  more  consideration  is 
needed. 

.■Actually,  we  are  dealing  now-  -Aith  an 
apju-opriation  bill,  not  with  any  sug- 
gested changes  in  the  atiricultural  law. 
It  would  seem  logical  to  me — and  I  hope 
to  mo.st — that  if  we  are  to  have  any  dras- 
tic changes  in  the  agricultural  law.  we 
should  be  debating  that  very  i)roblem 
w-hen  that  bill  comes  up  for  renewal 
here  on  the  floor. 

The  basic  lunction  ol  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
fund  ijrograms.  not  '.vnte  ne-vv  legL-lation. 
Tlie  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
putting  money  in  for  ju-ograms  that  were 
not  originally  jia.ssed  by  this  Hou.se  and 
oy  the  other  body  and  .signed  into  lav,-. 

Now-  we  are  really  being  asked  to 
change  these  programs.  This  is  the  re- 
spon.sibility  of  the  legislative  committee. 
The  House  Committee  on  .Agriculture 
has  jurisdiction  and  the  changes  should 
be  consideicd  by  this  committee. 
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Even-  farmer  who  has  to  go  to  the 
implement  dealer  to  buy  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery or  who  has  to  have  financinK  has 
had  to  show  his  banker  or  the  machinery 
deiiler  that  he  can  ^a..  ;or  his  needs  and 
:hat  he  has  a  certain  sized  operation  and 
that  his  income  is  sufficient  to  repay  his 
loan 

Part  of  tiiat  income  is  the  payments 
r:iat  lie  receives  from  paitlclpallon  in 
the  program  If  you  cut  the  payments 
off  you  will  not  only  raise  havoc  m  the 
.lijncuUural  community  but  you  will 
liamuye  the  credit  market  to  a  very  i;reat 
extent 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chaimian.  will  the 
i4e:Ulenian  yield  ' 

Mr  BATTIN  I  will  be  liappy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

Mr  MAHON  WouJd  the  gentleman 
agree  ti.at  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  do  injury 
both  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
I  join  my  friend  in  strongly  opposing  the 
amendment 

Mr  BATTIN  I  igree  completely  In 
!  •. fiar  Ji-  1  ..  vears  time  it  will  have 
^nrr.a  ba^ic.  elTect  but  when  we  ifet  the 
surpluses  back  because  (jenple  will  not 
cunply  with  :hf  program  and  instead 
will  go  out  and  produce  as  much  as  they 
can  And  sell  as  much  as  they  can.  then 
the  ^mall  farmer  will  n::  t  be  able  to  make 
the  grade.  If  you  talk  about  a  commercial 
farmer  today  he  w-ill  be  the  coi-porate 
farmer  tomorrow  who  is  in  a  position  to 
barsain  with  tlie  consumer  and  set  the 
pr'c  Competition  is  gfwd.  and  you  will 
not  have  competition  if  you  take  the 
man  who  is  the  small  farmer  and  put 
him  out  of  business.  If  the  large  fanner 
does  not  choose  to  comply,  then  the  basic 
program  will  fail  and  Congress  will 
abandon  this  and  the  small  farmer  is 
out  on  his  car 

Soil  bank  payments,  conservation  pay- 
ments and  other  farmer  programs  are 
contracts  that  have  been  entered  into 
between  tlie  farmers  ind  the  Federal 
Goiernment  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibited  laws  that  abro- 
gate contrncts.  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
ser'ous  problem,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  handled  in  an  appropriation  bill 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr  PHI-^E  of  Texas  Mr  Chairman. 
will  t-he  ipntl'-man  vield  to  me'' 

Mr  BATTIN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tevcns 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Chairman. 
I  'vould  like  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  As  a  practical  matter, 
how  can  a  person  lann  80  or  160  acres 
and  pay  SIO.OOO  for  a  tractor  which  is 
only  one  piece  of  machineri-  that  he  has 
to  have''  I  think  this  actually  is  putting 
a  very  liigh  burden  on  the  person  trv-ing 
to  farm  efRcientlv 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opix)sit!on  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  agree  with  every  word 
•hat  the  distinguished  i;entleman  from 
Montana  .iu.-t  spoke  in  the  well  I  must 
say  the  author  of  this  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  an  expert  on 
farm  t3rograms.  He  is  a  former  member 
of  the  Committee  on  .^-.riculture  and  lie 
knows  these  programs  as  well  as  any 
Member  of  this  House  I  know  he  is  can- 


did enough  to  tell  you  that  this  amend- 
ment IS  directed  right  at  the  heart  of 
our  farm  programs  It  is  not  di- 
rected at  eliminating  excess  pay- 
ments at  any  particular  level  of 
SIOO.OOO  or  .S200.000  of  $1  million  It  is 
directed  at  makmy  the  pie.seiU  laim  pro- 
oams  unworkable  I  say  that  because 
the  ;.;entleman  knows  if  his  amendment 
were  adopted,  many  commercial  farmers 
would  not  be  able  to  receive  payments 
that  they  are  now  receivinu  under  exist- 
ing programs  We  listen  to  the  same  argu- 
ment made  every  year  here  Some  Mem- 
ber cites  a  SI  million  pavment  that  was 
assertedly  made  to  someone  in  s<ime 
State  Like-minded  Members  iiroiX)se  a 
.?25.000  pavment  iimUatlon  or  a.s  they 
have  done  this  year,  they  siu-irest  the 
ultimate-  a  $10,000  payment  limitation 
If  the  :4entleman  is  really  interested  in 
eliminatint;  the.se  '.cry  large  payments, 
let  him  talk  in  terms  of  SI  million  or 
SIOO.OOO  However  the  itentleman  knows 
that  this  $10  000  limitation  cuts  into  the 
day-by-day  operation  (jf  commercial 
agr'culture  in  this  countrv- 

Mr  FINDLKY  Mr  Chairman,  will  tlie 
^lentleman  vield' 

Ml  FOLEY.  If  I  have  some  time,  I  will 
vield  to  vou  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 

What  we  have  to  decide  here,  Mr 
Chaimian  is  whether  we  are  really  in- 
terested in  helpinr;  farmers  -at  all  My 
tMllea«ue.  the  tientleman  Irom  Washing- 
tun  I  Ml  AuAMSi.  says  that  we  aie  inter- 
ested in  small  farmers  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  we  pass  this  amendment, 
all  the  farm  programs  will  become  un- 
workable overnight  An  insupportable 
burden  will  be  placed  not  on  the  big 
fanners  but  on  the  small  farmers  Tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  have  to 
put  additional  acreage  limitations  on  the 
small  farmers  throu^-hout  the  counti-v  m 
order  to  maintain  any  kind  of  reasonable 
control  over  supply. 

Who  's  nomg  to  survive  in  an  out-and- 
out  unbridled  competition  m  auriculture'' 
Or  will  the  .small  farmer  survue  '  Ob- 
viously the  small  farmer  is  going  to  be 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  large  farm- 
er and  the  corporate  farmer;  the  .small 
farmer  will  be  driven  into  the  cities 

Mr  Chairman  as  the  gcnt'tman  from 
Montana  '  Mr.  Battin  has  so  we'l  .sug- 
gested, we  Will  have  corporate  farms 
which  will  ehmmate  the  small  family 
f.irmer.  And.  then.  Mr  Chairman,  tho:;e 
"ho  think  the  consumer  will  benefit  Will 
be  m:>s*  suninscd. 

Mr.  FINDI.EY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FOLEY  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  aent'e- 
man  from  UUnuis  since  he  offered  the 
ametidment 

Mr  FINDLB:Y  Mr  Chaiiman,  I  thank 
'he  =;cnt'cman  for  yielding.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  obviously  feels 
that  the  SIOOOO  is  not  enough  for  a  smele 
recipient.  In  that  event,  just  how  much 
does  the  gentleman  think  wculd  be  a  fan 
level  of  payment  to  them  each  year'' 

Mr  FOLEY  The  problem  is  that  the 
.temleman  has  given  the  impression — 
whether  he  intended  to  do  .so  or  not — 
that  $10,000  payment  is  a  profit:  SIO.OOO 
that  represents  a  figure  which  in  the  op- 
eration of  farms  may  reflect  a  90-per- 
cent cost. 


Mr  QVIK  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  PX3LEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fri>in  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE  I  disagree  with  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  the  -.'entle- 
man  irom  Wasiiington  but  does  the 
jentleman  leali/e  this:  that  there  are  3 
million  farmers  thrcughout  the  country 
and  only  J9.000  receive  more  than  SIO 
million  We  are  talking  about  29.000 
lart'e  farmers  who  should  be  able  to  do 
this  job  for  Sin  OOn  That  is  a  pretty  good 
(>ti\ernm>'nt  pav 

Mr.  FOLEY  Well,  I  question  that 
.statistic 

Mr  QUIE  .Mr  Chairman,  if  tlie  gen- 
tleman will  .vield  further.  I  will  let  the 
,-entleman  read  it  from  the  Ixmk 

Mr  fXDLEY  We  are  talking  about  pay- 
ments in  wheat  which  represent  H.uno 
bushels  of  wheat  on  which  they  would 
receive  a  75-!)ercent  marketing  certifi- 
cate and  a  .')0-i)ercent  acreage  allotment 
payment  under  the  jiresent  system  of 
.illowanci's  Tlieie  are  many  taims  lo- 
i-ated  in  my  area  which  produce  more 
than  8.000  bushels  of  wheat  on  which 
these  payments  are  made 

The  present  farm  program  is  based  on 
the  theorv'  of  payments  to  farmers  for 
compliance  with  the  pioeram  restrictions 
and  limitations  If  we  deny  payments  to 
commercial  farmers  no  substantive  com- 
pliance can  be  achieved  and  the  acreage 
and  other  resttictions  designed  to  limit 
our  productivity  to  our  needs  will  be 
useless  and  ineffective  The  result  will 
throw  thf  entire  agricultural  economy 
out  of  balance  with  very  .serious  con.se- 
quences  fo-  consumers  and  farmers  alike. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  sup- 
l)ort  of  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  'heie  are  about  '■'■  mil- 
lion farmers  m  the  country.  .Ml 
of  them  do  not  receive  payments 
That  fact  is  true  But  tho.se  who  do  re- 
ceive payments,  the  amount  of  money 
eoing  to  farmers  who  receive  less  than 
Sin.ono  is  S2,6  billion:  '29.000  farmers  re- 
ceive more  than  510,000  in  paym.ents.  to- 
taling $600  million  We  are  petting  a 
tremendous  amount  of  retirement  of 
acreage  from  small  farmers.  Somp  iarm- 
ers  make  the  |X)int  that  S25  or  SlOO  is  not 
enough  to  get  into  the  prosram.  and  they 
may  not  get  into  the  procram.  But  a 
large  farmer  who  would  be  limited  to 
SIO.OOO  would,  no  doubt,  think  'wice  be- 
fore droppine  out  of  the  program  and 
lose  his  $10,000 

It  is  also  tnie  that  some  small  farmers 
need  this  payment  in  order  that  they  c;mi 
practically  break  even  nr  make  a  little 
bit  of  profit 

But  the  large  farmers,  tho.se  29.000.  I 
would  think  those  who  receive  $12,000. 
S13.000.  would  izet  into  the  ijrograni  for 
SIO.OOO.  but  why  pay  .some  of  them  S500.- 
ono.  or  any  of  the  astronomical  fitnires  in 
this  t)ook  As  the  Members  know,  we  iiave 
a  ijrobiem  in  our  National  Governm.ent — 
we  are  runniim  out  of  money. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman. 
would  the  centleman  yield'' 

Mr  QUIE  Not  at  this  moment  I  will 
later. 
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Chairman,  would 
to  the  gentleman 
what  the 


Mr  Chairman.  1  believe  we  have  to 
lind  places  to  cut  expenditures,  and  I 
would  bt^lieve  this  would  be  a  most  ideal 
(jlace  to  cut  them  m  order  that  we  have 
money  to  jiay  for  programs  that  we  must 
continue. 

Mr  Chairman  there  are  people  in  this 
country  who  are  earning  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  we  have  to  figure  out  some  way 
of  linaiicinu  programs  to  assist  them. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  tor 
the  most  part  finances  education.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  we 
cut  back  on  educational  programs.  Also 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if 
we  were  to  cut  back  on  the  .school  lunch 
l)rogram,  or  the  food  stamp  i^rogra.ii, 
because  there  was  not  enough  money. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  .save  .some  money  we  should  save 
It  here  I  believe  this  is  the  ideal  place 
where  we  can  do  it. 

Mr    PUCINSKI.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield'? 

Mr    QUIE.   I   yield 
from  Illinois 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  If  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa.shington  said  is  correct, 
then  this  is  going  to  be  hard  on  the 
-mall  farmers,  harder  than  on  the  big 
larmcr.s.  and  I  would  jjresume  that  that 
IS  so. 

As  a  [)erson  from  the  city,  I  do  not 
understand  all  these  matters  relative  to 
the  rural  areas,  but  I  would  ask  the 
yentleman  why  is  it  that  the  big,  the 
:  ich  farmers  arc  uetting  bigger  and 
richer  and  the  small  farmers  are  dying 
i.iut  and  d  saiJi:(  arin«  irom  the  farming 
communities'.' 

Mr.  QUIE  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
Ahy. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Maybe  it  is  because 
L)f  these  Federal  procrams,  and  because 
of  this  Federal  a.ssistance.  Maybe  that 
is  one  reason  the  hv-i  farmers  are  getting 
bigger  and  richer.  I  say  this  as  a  city 
tellow  who  dies  not  claim  to  have  any 
great  knowledge  about   the  farmers. 

Mr  QUIE.  I  know  farmers,  and  I 
votni  for  most  of  these  tarm  bills. 

I  believe  we  should  have  a  limitation 
on  d'rect  ijayments.  But  it  is  the  large 
farm°r,  when  he  knows  he  will  get  a 
isrice  guarantee  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  knows  he  is  going  to 
itet  a  certain  amount  tser  bushel,  or  per 
acre,  who  can  make  a  venture  into  a 
large  operation.  Tills  is  a  guarantee  he 
knows  is  goina  to  come  to  him.  and  he 
has  the  assurance  tliat  he  is  not  taking 
a  gamble,  and  he  is  able  to  u.se  these 
programs. 

This  amenritner.t  would  not  hurt  the 
'  racticallv  3  million  farmers  who  receive 
less  than  SIO.OOO  in  jiayment.s  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  29.000  who 
receive  more  than  SIO.OOO  would  be  able 
to  continue  receiving  SIO.OOO  per  year 
■■lom  the  Federal  Government. 

I  really  think  that  <5.000  would  be 
enouah.  but  I  will  go  along  with  SIO.OOO 
in  order  to  be  really  magnanimous. 

Mr  WAC.r.r^NNER  Mr.  Chairman. 
'■■ill  the  '.lertli  m^n  yeld? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  i^entleman 
:rcm  Louisiana 

Mr  WAGCJONNER.  Th-  -entleman 
has  cited  seme  statistics — that  we  have 
3  million  farmets,  and  that  onlv  29,000 


of  these  3  mi'ioii  fT  mers  receive  I'ay- 
I'lents  in  I'xcess  i^f  Sl(  hoo.  The  Lentle- 
man  's  prt tty  goed  w-tli  statistics 

Could  tlie  grntlemin  tell  ine  what 
proportion  of  the  iiLricultural  jiroduc- 
tion  these  29.0;>0  ianii'rs  are  resp.insible 
tor") 

Mr  QUIE,  I  do  not  have  th:it  hgure 
handy  in  the  b  :(>k.  We  liave  the  book 
here. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Th.>  s-entlenian 
does  not  want  the  House  to  really  know. 
Is  that  the  ca.se'' 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  intoiinat'on  is  iii.it  m 
tlrs  book.  Someone  said  that  it  is  a  si;'- 
able  amount,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true  that 
the  large  farmers  jiroduee  a  la:  t-e  amount 
of  produce,  with  a  hit^her  percent  ^l-c. 
much  hgher  ui  prodiirticn  ihiii  th(> 
small  farmer,  but  the  lar'.:e  farmi^rs 
should  be  able  to  run  their  business  liy 
themselves,  they  are  ev'dently  pretty 
capable  to  have  been  ible  to  acquire  these 
large  acreages.  That  is  evidi  ntly  why 
they  have  been  able  to  ^et  so  much  land, 
and  therefore  they  oimht  to  be  able  to 
do  without  the  Federal  Government  .--ub- 
s*dizing  them  to  i.n  extent  greater  than 
SIO.OOO.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  necessary 
at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
ufiitleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  Mr.  Chanm.an.  I 
move  to  str'ke  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opiwsition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  some  of  my  Rejiubli- 
can  colleagues  are  aware,  on  every  motion 
to  recommit.  I  have  supi^orted  the  posi- 
tion of  the  5-iJcrcer.t-eut  Bow  amend- 
ment: I  have  done  this  (  ii  every  sui"h 
amendment  that  has  come  on  the  tloor 
of  the  House,  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber, and  I  will  be  very  ha.oj^y  to  support 
the  Bow  amendment  on  this  jjarticular 
appropriation. 

However,  I  am  .n  opposition  to  ihis 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  I  Meld  to  the  ;o:n- 
tleman  from  Mississiijpi 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  th.-  gentleman 
understand  that  the  Bow  amendment  as 
!)roposed  yesterday  provides  tcr  S2S  mil- 
lion more  than  does  this  bill.' 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  will  support  a 
5-i)crcent  cut  on  this  entire  appror.ria- 
tion.  But  the  idea  is  thi.s — and  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  cotton  because  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  wheat  or  corn, 
but  I  do  happen  to  know  somethiiii 
about  cotton  coming  from  Mempliis. 
Tenn..  the  cotton  capital  cf  the  world. 

The  idea  that  a  farmer  wh.o  is  eo:i- 
cerned  with  the  cost  of  iii.s  own  small 
production  of  cotton,  and  tht'n  sudtleiily 
has  Ills  iiicom.e  per  Ijale  cut  from  ?45  to 
S50  per  bale  will  jn'oducc  economic  d's- 
aster.  Without  even  the  studied — Mr. 
Chairman,  without  even  the  studi'^d  <jr 
the  considered  .iud^iment  i.hat  should  be 
i:iven  to  such  serious  legislation,  t'lrs 
abrupt  cutthroat  appi.;'ach  is  being  pro- 
posed. 

Next  year  or  the  latter  part  '-f  this 
year.  I  know  we  rre  L'oma  to  be  dr-bnt- 
ing  a  new  agricultural  program  and  m 
this  particular  amc-idnirnt  the  sensible 
consideration  of  possibly  a  reduction  on 


a  graduated  sinile  is  not  iven  con- 
-idiM'fd' — a  .'Uillotine.  Let  us  say  1.  as  a 
liiini'  r.  iiave  200  acres  I  have  a  chance 
to  L'et  oO  more  acres  But  no.  my  cost  is 
;;oing  to  tio  up  S50  a  bale  on  that  next  r^0 
acres 

When  1  first  ::ot  m  pv.hties,  some  ol 
the  exjiiM-ts  reminded  me  that  this  was  a 
business  that  is  lar-ely  a  matlu-matical 
one  of  adding  up  the  votes  Wf  11,  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  (jii  t)ic  lloor  if  this  House 
today  that  the  i)ercentage  of  the  people 
(111  the  farms  who  vote  for  them  have 
shrunk  to  a  \ery  small  6  iiercent-- let  us 
not  forget  thiS"-that  tlr's  samr-  <;  percent 
produces  i  he  f  lod  and  liber  f(-r  this  Na- 
tion lor  a  smaller  part  of  our  grt;ss  na- 
tional ''ost  of  li\ine  than  any  other  na- 
tion III  tlie  wnr'd. 

Were  it  n.it  lor  eomniercial  atirieul- 
ture,  this  simijly  would  not  !je  true, 

I  agree  with  the  t'entleman  from  Mon- 
tana that  line  nf  the  reasons  for  the 
demise  of  the  small  farmer — ;)iie  of  the 
reasons  for  the  jjroblem  that  exists  of 
the  small  larnier  is  the  use  (if  hundreds 
of  tliousands  of  small  laiineis  tor  p  )- 
luteal  purjioses  who  have  WW  ihe  tarm 
and  gone  to  the  cities, 

I  think  this  House  has  Ijoen  lartiely 
responsible  for  creating  some  of  lliese 
problems,  and  I  think  it  would  be  i-'rosslv 
uniusi  for  this  House  to  use  a  i-'Uilli'tine 
approach  just  because  we  all  know,  those 
(if  us  who  have  tried  to  be  fi.scally  re- 
s|>onsible  on  this  tloor — and  those  of  us 
who  have  not  tried  to  be  fiscally  rr spon- 
sible on  this  floor — every  one  of  us  knows 
that  our  constituents  are  uoing  to  hold 
our  feet  over  that  hot  fire  to  cut  ex- 
penditures and  It  behooves  my  L'(X)d 
friend  if  notliing  else  to  think  of  this — 
if  this  IS  the  way  to  cut  ;i   lew  l>ueks 

Mr  EVANS  of  Co'orado  Mr.  Chaii- 
mai'i.  woll  'he  t-'ent'emm  \ield*' 

Mr.  K  YKENDALL.  1  yie'd  to  the 
nentleman 

Mr.  EVANS  :  f  Colorado.  Mr  Cha-r- 
inin.  I  wouUi  like  to  assoc  ate  myself 
wii.h  the  'le-itleman's  iemai1:s  ;ind  i.s"-: 
those  who  propo.se  th's  amciidmeni  'o 
answer  .some  questions  which  relate  to 
th?  p'eopic  who  do  business  with  the 
farmers  like  impl' r.nn'  dtaliM^  and 
banks. 

I  wou'd  '\kt  to  h:ne  the  sponsor  of 
til  s  amendment  to  tel!  nic  what  thev  are 
eoiim  to  tell  the  bankc:s  a-id  imnlement 
dealers  wiio  are  depending  on  this  in- 
come from  the  farmers  to  .support  ili" 
eonfacts  liiat  h.^.v  b-^en  entered  into 
for  th?  purchase  of  implements  or  for 
t'i'^  ifnayrarnt  of  loans. 

I  would  also  like  for  the  proponents  of 
th's  amendment  to  explain  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  H  use  wh.it  the  G  )Vf  rnmen'i. 
is  going  to  do  with  retrard  to  land  letire- 
ment  eontraeis  'Utstandmii  that  still 
have  payments  due  under  them  which 
call  for  more  than  a  t  jtal  of  .;  10.000  pei 
person. 

I  wou'd  a's'i  like  to  ask  the  suoporters 
of  this  amendment  what  they  will  tell 
thp  marginal  farm.i-rs  wlin  raise  wheat 
and  need  more  'and  for  prohtoble  opera - 
lion  but  who  cannot  acquire  more  land 
for  lirovinc'  wheat  more  cfRcie-itlv  -f  the 
total  resu'thio   payments  would   exceed 


the  SIO  000  l.niif  imprsed  bv 
m-^nt. 


amend- 
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Tiiese  ciueslion^s  must  be  answered,  but 
I  believe  cannot  be  to  the  satisfaction  of 
farmers  throughout  this  land 

I  opposf  '.his  amendment 

Mr  KUYKKNDALL  1  thank  the  gen- 
tleman icr  .us  remarks 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  Huu.M'  that  ;t  ccist.s  about  514,000 
to  buy  A  :nech(i!iU'al  cottuiipicker 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  is  cor- 
rect when  tie  [xnnt>  out  that  only  .i  rela- 
tively small  part  of  this  f  10.000  will  prob- 
ably be  profit  because  the  \sorld  market 
on  cotton  today  is  about  22  or  23 
cents  a  jxiund  and  the  support  price  is 
28  cents  per  pound 

The  averasie  cost  to  produce  cotton  is 
J4  or  25  cents  per  iK)und  and  even 
the  most  ••tflcient  producers  today  can 
barely  ?et  their  cost  down  to  the  world 
m.uket  i)ictufe 

When  the  farmer  receives  this  $10,000 
that  Is  supposed  to  make  him  rich,  prob- 
ably only  about  one-third  of  is — that  is 
the  difTerrnce  because  the  cost  of  doine 
business.  :s  profit 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  iimendment 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  iis  the  sponsors 
of  the  human  renewal  fund"  are  aware. 
I  prepared  and  -ent  a  letter  to  them  thi> 
mornint:  m  which  I  propo.sed  a  similar 
amendment  limiting  farm  subsidie.«  I 
noted  that  in  a  spe<»..n  on  .April  3  tlie 
Lientleman  from  New  York  i  Mr  Good- 
ell  pointed  out  that  .^ome  S410  million 
could  be  -aved  by  a  limitation  of  SI 0.000 
per  farm  ^n  farm  subsidies. 

The  debate  this  afternoon  has  been 
verv  illumin.Ttin;  We  find  the  farm  bloc 
divided,  and  we  find  ><)riie  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  human  renewal  fund'  oppos- 
ing the  amendment  which  I  thought  was 
part  of  their  vrogram 

We  were  told  that  there  are  now  some 
70  -.iwnsors  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
I  wonder  how  the  "human  renewal  fund" 
whip  system  is  workintr  I  hope  we  will 
see  those  TO  Members  on  the  floor  voting 
for  this  amendment  which  they  all  sub- 
scribed to  >o  heartily  before 

At  last  Congress  is  boeinnins  to  talk 
about  priorities  and  the  deferral  of  non- 
essential expenditures 

There  are  any  number  of  areas  in 
which  we  can  defer  nonessential  spend- 
Ins  Tomon-ow  we  will  have  before  us  the 
N.AS.A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
space  prouram  I  intend  to  offer  some 
.sugitestlons  as  to  where  funds  may  be 
deferred  and  reduced  in  that  program 

In  listeninc  to  the  arsuments  a-:ainst 
limitnv-!  farm  -ubsidies.  I  detected  sup- 
port from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for 
the  idea  of  a  guaranteed  annua!  income 
I  hope  that  support  will  ijersist  \vhen 
lecislation  for  it  finally  comes  before 
this  House 

I  should  point  out  that  SIO.OOO  Is  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  Think  of 
what  an  outcry  there  would  be  if  a 
mother  on  welfare  with  a  dozen  children 
in  New  York  were  to  receive  anything 
like  nIOOOO  in  welfare  payments  That 
family  would  be  labeled  welfare  chiselers. 
But  wiien  a  farmer  receives  5100  000  for 
not  izrowini.'  who  knows  what,  that  is 
free  enterprise. 

I  think  this  debate  has  been  helpful 
in  putting  things  in  iierspective.  I  do 
hope  that,  as  we  look  at  the  appropria- 


tion bills  this  year,  we  will  seek  out  areas 
where  reasonable  reductions  can  be 
made — m  the  -pace  program,  military 
programs,  the  SST 

Housing,  education,  antlpoverty  and 
other  social  programs  have  been  short- 
changed too  long  Four  hundred  and  ten 
million  dollars  saved  m  agricultural  sub- 
sidies would  help  Think  what  half  of 
this  sum  would  mean  to  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  It  would  increase  the 
fiscal  year  1968  funding  of  rent  supple- 
ments twentyfold. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RY,\N  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tixas 

Mr  PRICP:  of  Texas  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  perhaps  we  miiiht  over- 
look the  efficiency  that  large  farmers 
have  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  consumer  in  keeping  food 
costs  down.  Ten  years  ago  the  American 
consumer  was  spending  25  percent  of 
his  disposable  income  for  food.  Today 
he  is  spending  17  7  percent  for  food. 
That  is  because  of  the  efficiency  and  the 
progress  of  the  farmer. 

Another  fact  is  that  today  only  5  4  per- 
lent  of  our  population  lives  on  the  farm, 
and  they  are  providing  the  means  of  in- 
come for  43  percent  of  our  labor  force  in 
this  country.  They  are  directly  depend- 
ent on  agribusiness  lor  their  jobs. 
I  think  this  is  a  point  which  we  do  not 
want  to  fortiet  Therefore,  there  are  two 
points,  the  cheaper  food  that  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  work  that  is  provided  to 
the  labor  force  that  is  looking  to  agri- 
business for  their  tob-s  So  these  Ijenefits 
are  passed  on  So  th-^  American  consumer 

-Mr.  RY.\N  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  efficiency  and  productuity  of  the 
farm,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
fl^ere  are  still  thousands  of  people  who 
are  literally  starving  The  report  lecent- 
ly  issued  by  the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry 
into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  said  that 
between  10  million  and  14.5  million 
Americans  were  seriously  undernour- 
isiied 

If  the  consumer  is  spending  a  smaller 
percenta:;e  of  his  income  on  food,  that 
proves  only  that  he  may  be  earning  more 
money  and  allocating  it  for  other  items. 
It  proves  nothing  about  the  absolute  or 
relative  increase  in  the  cost  of  food, 
which  has  been  increasing. 

Mr.  WiTDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  «111  the 
lentleman  yield? 

Mr  RY.\N  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  WYDLER  Of  course.  I  am  from 
a  .suburban  area  of  this  Nation,  but  I 
have  always  telt  that  we  should  help 
our  fellow  American  citizens  in  trying  to 
meet  some  of  their  very  severe  problems, 
whether  they  live  in  the  cities,  wiiether 
they  live  in  the  suburbs,  or  whether  they 
live  on  the  farms  But  it  was  always  my 
understandins  that  this  farm  program 
was  a  program  that  was  designed  to  help 
small  farmers,  and  my  eyes  have  been 
opened  here  today,  as  I  am  ulad  they 
were,  to  see  that  probably  this  program 
is  not  really  designed  to  help  the  small 
fanners  at  all.  If  it  is  not.  then  we  need 
a  new  program  And  I  certainly  support 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  rational 
and  reasonable  in  the  pre.sent  fiscal 
crisis  in  which  this  Nation  finds  itself. 


and  this  Hou.se  should  act  affirmatively 
un  It  I  tiiank  the  uentleman. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  lecomnzed  for  5  minutes 

Mr  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this 
reix)rt  was  first  brought  m  by  the  .sub- 
committee. I  lelt  that  maybe  it  went  loo 
far  But  I  had  apix-ared  before  the  sub- 
committee and  suggested  to  them  that  I 
would  .supixjrt  any  cut  that  they  wanted 
to  make  in  the  agriculture  budget 
whether  it  be  5.  10,  15.  or  20  ijercent.  .so 
long  as  they  would  undertake  to  cut 
other  activities  of  the  Government  by  the 
same  percentage,  becau.se  I  recogni/c 
that  we  must  all  help  cut  the  buduet 
.Agriculture  is  not  sacro.sanct.  but  agri- 
culture .should  not  be  a  whipping  boy. 
nor  should  we  figure  out  some  particular 
phase  of  the  agriculture  program  which 
you  can  make  the  people  at  home  ted 
IS  doing  an  injustice. 

This  program  is  maintained  to  balance 
the  supply  and  demand  of  auricultural 
products  and  in  that  way  to  bring  about 
somethint:  like  an  approach  to  a  lair 
price  for  those  products  We  do  not  have 
to  live  on  a  farm  to  know  that  if  we 
I iioduce  a  half  billion  bushels  more  wheat 
than  there  is  any  demand  tor.  the  price 
is  going  to  go  down. 

Our  present  farm  t^rogram  is  ba.sed 
upon  the  a.ssumptlon  that  we  will  induce 
a  substantial  amount  of  acreage  to  be 
retired  from  iJinduction  of  those  crops 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of  too  much 
production.  We  uet  that  reduction  pri- 
marily from  those  who  are  growing  the 
lamest  amounts  of  wheat  or  of  cotton 
or  of   any  other  commodity 

This  IS  not  a  relief  prouram  It  is  ,t 
crop  adjustment  program  In  mo.st  years 
the  effort  is  to  remove  certain  acreage 
trom  i.>roduction.  You  can  only  t;et  that 
acreage  from  those  who  are  planting  il 

The  present  program  pays  a  certain 
amount  ix^r  acre  t-o  the  man  who  reduces 
1  acre  and  it  pays  100  tunes  that  amount 
to  the  man  who  reduces  100  times  as 
many  acres.  It  pays  at  the  same  rate  to 
everybody  We  think  that  is  a  lair  way, 
and  I  know  that  ;t  is  the  only  way  we 
can  get  the  substantial  retirement  nI 
land  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  desirable  balance  between  supply 
and  demand. 

The  procram  is  not  an  effort  to  give 
anybody  a  guaranteed  income,  nor  it  is 
an  effort  to  i  stablish  any  liuure  for  in- 
come which  a  family  must  have,  but  it 
is  an  effort  to  say  that  agricultural  pro- 
duction will  be  balanced  m  the  United 
States  and  that  we  will,  therefore,  have 
a  rea.sonable  i)nce  without  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

To  the  extent  that  we  do  not  balance 
our  production,  we  arc  going  to  increase 
the  amount  of  Government  subsidies. 
That  is  Just  how  simple  this  whole  prob- 
lem IS.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  i)ay  out  a  ureat  deal  more  ;n 
direct  subsidies  or  whether  we  are  tioim: 
to  tiy  to  balance  supply  ;md  demand. 

If  we  are  goinu  to  balance  supply  and 
demand,  then  we  must  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  getting  the  people  out  of  production 
who  are  producing,  and  those  are  the 
large  producers  We  cannot  get  a  man  to 
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stay  in  this  program  if  we  are  going  to 
take  away  from  him  the  75-cent  wheat 
sub.sidy  and  make  his  wheat  worth  75 
cents  less  than  .some  other  man's  wheat. 
He  will  not  .stay  in  the  program.  He  will 
not  retire  any  land.  What  he  will  do  is 
to  plant  more  wheat.  This  will  result  in 
a  return  to  surplu.ses  and  a  drop  in  the 
small  growers  income.  If  you  upset  this 
supiMy-and-demand  balance,  the  only 
way  to  maintain  the  income  of  the  small 
producer  is  to  either  pay  him  a  larger 
subsidy  or  to  buy  his  wheat  at  more  than 
the  market  iirice  Either  way  the  cost  to 
the  Government  is  increased. 

And  since  this  amendment  covers  all 
kinds  of  payments.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  it  covers  the  dairy  jjeople  of  Min- 
nesota as  well  as  tlie  .Miear  jieople  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr  KOI.EY  Mr  Clnnrmaii,  will  the 
tientleinan  \:e!d' 

Mr  POAGE  I  yield  to  ilie  gentleman 
from  Washington 

Mr.  I'OLL'Y  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  tlie 
distinguisticd  chairman  whcilier  he  will 
agree  that,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  whole  system  of  .supply  and  demand 
which  IS  incorporated  in  the  present  Ag- 
ricultural Act  will  be  a  rum? 

Mr  POAGE.  Not  only  will  it  be  de- 
stroyed, but  the  law  itself  movidcs — and 
that  IS  one  reason  why  I  thought  the 
Chair  was  m  error  when  he  ruled  this 
amendment  was  in  order — and  this  pro- 
vi.sion  in  Public  I^w  89-321  is  found  in 
section  402.  .section  'd  ' .  subsection  12.  It 
provides  that  if  there  is  any  limitation 
15laced  upon  these  payments,  we  then 
revert  back  to  the  act  of  1958,  and  the 
Government  must  buy  the  surplus,  eitiier 
directly  or  throujh  a  nonrecour.se  loan. 
That  IS  legislation  and  u  is  not  an  ap- 
propriation. We  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
unfair  way  to  try  to  legislate.  In  this 
connection  I  cannot  but  feel  like  Shake- 
speare's Caesar  when  I  see  that  the  two 
major  sponsors  of  this  legislation  volun- 
tarily left  the  Acncullure  Committee  to 
go  to  some  other  committees.  They 
should  know  the  problems  of  maintain- 
ing a  farm  proeram  better  than  most  of 
the  membership.  I  had  hoped  that  they 
would  be  found  helpmc.  not  stabbing,  the 
program  which  has  so  long  supported 
their  people. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
I  hate  to  ask  for  recognition  when  we 
are  trj-ing  to  get  through,  and  when 
there  are  some  others  on  the  committee 
to  whom  I  would  like  to  give  some  time. 
I  do  want  to  mention  two  or  three 
l)oints.  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  on  these  two  or 
three  points  that  are  pertinent — however 
we  feel  about  the  present  farm  program. 
I  questioned  some  of  its  provisions,  be- 
cause I  anticipated  that  what  is  happen- 
ing here  would  happen — that  too  many 
people  would  think  this  was  a  gift  out 
of  the  Treasury.  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  had  the  farmer 
assured  a  fair  price  at  the  marketplace 
and  the  consumer  have  to  pay  it.  but  I 
did  not  win  that  argument,  and  we  are 
here  with  this  today. 

I  want  to  talk  about  two  or  three  things 
that  I  think  leave  no  question  that  we 
should    vote    against    this   amendment. 


Whatever  we  might  wish  in  the  future, 
this  amendment  provides  that  we  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  this  money  to  carry  out 
programs  which  means  existinu  con- 
tracts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  here 
A-ants  to  renege  on  Government  con- 
tracts. The  farmers  have  acted  under 
present  law.  They  have  set  out  to  do  the 
things  required  in  the  law.  The  lar;:e 
payments  arc  brought  about  because 
they  do  things  in  a  larce  way. 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  friends  say 
that  this  ounht  to  l)e  jia.ssed  to  look  after 
the  little  farmer.  Ii'  this  is  a  relief  i)ro- 
m-am,  we  should  never  have  had  it. 

Six  percent  of  our  people  on  the  farm 
enable  94  percent  of  us  to  do  ,somethinc 
else.  Tliey  have  been  able  to  do  that  by 
becoming  biu  and  Ijy  takine  advantat^e 
of  the  economies  of  hi'-;h-i)riccd  machin- 
ery. 

Just  as  certain  as  we  put  on  this  limita- 
tion and  cause  the  lareer  larms  to  be 
broken  up  into  smrll  farms,  the  cost  to 
the  .American  consumer  will  s'o  up  25 
percent. 

The  reason  the.se  payments  arc  in  here 
is  becau.se  the  Conares.s— and  I  am  speak- 
ing for  myself  alone — did  not  have  the 
nerve  to  say  that  the  consumer  shotild 
pay  a  fair  price  for  what  he  buys  at  the 
marketplace. 

With  the.se  payments,  farm  income  has 
•ione  down  in  6  years  from  8  percent  of 
investment  to  6  percent. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  we  will  do  three 
thinus  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

We  will  renege  on  outstandinc  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

We  will  force  the  breakdown  of  larae 
farms,  where  the  averaL'c  investment  is 
around  S75.000.  into  small  farms 

If  any  Member  believes  that  200  mil- 
lion people  can  be  fed  as  well  as  we  are 
doing  today  by  little  farms,  he  had  .iust  as 
well  suggest  we  start  makina  automobile 
manufacturers  limit  their  plants  to  .50 
people.  It  is  that  simple. 

I  thought  I  was  right  about  my  point 
of  order.  I  think  so  now.  I  wi.sh  we  could 
have  had  a  reversal  of  the  erroneous 
decision  we  have  faced  for  some  years. 

I  repeat,  we  set  this  up  as  a  corporation 
so  that  it  could  not  be  interferred  with  or 
unduly  restricted,  as  we  would  be  doinc 
if  we  vote  for  this  amendment.  We  have 
carefully  protected  it  through  the  years. 
I  lost  that  deci.sion,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  I  ask  the  Members  not  to  renege 
on  Government  contracts  and  not  to  try 
to  feed  200  million  people  with  little 
farms.  Do  not  hit  at  the  one  seemcnt  of 
our  economy  which  has  done  such  a 
marvelous  job. 

In  this  bill  there  is  only  a  little  Ie.ss 
than  4  percent  of  the  total  budcret.  Of 
that  less  than  4  percent.  60  percent  is 
for  programs  with  consumer  benefits,  in- 
cluding food  stamps,  .school  Iunche.=  . 
protection  from  diseases,  and  so  on. 

The  American  people  are  tettmc  the 
best  bargain  they  have  ever  :.:ottpn  in 
history. 

I  said,  when  they  started  making  the 
payments  out  of  the  TreasuiT  in.stead  of 
letting  the  consumer  pay  for  what  he 
gets,  we  would  be  facing  what  we  face 
today.  It  was  just  as  evident  as  the  nose 
on  my  face.  I  voted  against  the  1965 
agriculture  bill  for  that  reason,  but  it  is 


the  law  and  contracts  have  been  entered 

into. 

I  say  to  my  friends  from  the  cities,  do 
not  raise  the  cost  of  living  for  your  peo- 
ple by  tryinu  to  iorce  the  .American 
larmer  to  teed  them  with  little  larms.  It 
cannot  be  done 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  nutnber  of 
wcu'ds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  i)ropo.se  lliat 
the  farms  be  broken  up  into  .small  farms. 
Let  us  no  back  historically.  I  believe 
the  larm  ijrouram  was  st<uted  .some  30 
or  40  years  ago  under  tiie  -McNaiy- 
Haugen  plan.  Tliis  was  oniiinally  a  re- 
lief plan  for  the  small  larmers.  Then 
what  hapiiened''  As  time  went  on.  the.se 
.small  larmers  lound  tliat  the  only  way 
they  could  produce  acceptably  would  be 
lor  the  small  larms  Lradually  to  be  m- 
erea.sed  in  size,  so  that  large  orsiani/a- 
iions  would  be  enabled  io  produce  cheai)- 
cr  than  tiie  small  farms. 

I  do  iiot  .see  why  these  l.iii:e  commer- 
cial farmers  should  be  the  darling  of  tins 
leci.slature.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  a,s,sistance  fiiven  it 
should  be  given  .solely  to  the  small  farm- 
ers. If  we  are  jioing  to  .sub.sidize  the 
large  commercial  farmers,  then  why  do 
we  not  subsidize  United  Slates  Steel? 
Why  do  we  not  subsidize  the  lartie  cop- 
per companies  and  the  ml  companies? 
They  do  business  on  the  basis  of  .supply 
and  demand,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of 
.supply  and  demand.  I  believe,  that  the 
larmers  can  succeed. 

So  far  as  these  small  larnicis  are  con- 
cerned. I  am  satisfied  to  subsidize  tliem 
just  as  we  subsidize  the  ijoor.  tiu  mipov- 
(■rished.  the  uneducated,  and  tiio.se  peo- 
I)le  who  cannot  find  jobs  (jr  lood.  Why 
do  we  come  here  and  .'=eek  to  reduce  these 
sub.sidies  to  the  larae  farmer."  It  is  be- 
cau.se  we  are  in  a  bind:  money  is  short 
and  if  we  must  cut  budcets  here  is  a 
-ood  iilace  to  start  Wp  have  marches 
and  we  liave  hot  summeis.  We  have  to 
find  .some  means  whereby  we  can  ob- 
tain funds  in  order  to  take  care  of  the.se 
l)Oor  individuals  in  the  larce  cities  who 
are  not  able  to  find  liousing  or  find 
homes  or  find  food. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  to  sub- 
sidize the  small  farmers,  as  I  said,  but 
not  the  large  commercial  farmer  who 
can  take  care  of  himself.  The  cost  of  food 
is  being  decreased  not  becau.se  of  the 
fact  that  we  subsidize  these  large  farm- 
ers .so  much  but  becau.se  tj-iey  have  im- 
jM-oved  their  farms  and  farming  tech- 
niques to  a  degree  where  tney  are  able  to 
l)roduce  and  sell  at  a  low  ijrice.  It  is 
only  because  tliey  h.ave  these  larae  farms 
that  they  are  able  to  produce  at  a  ijrice 
where  they  can  compete  throughout  the 
entire  world  in  the  same  way  that  the 
laree  industrial  concerns  can  compete 
and  take  care  of  them.-^elves.  In  just  the 
same  way  our  larger  farmers  will  be  able 
to  do  the  same. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  let  us  eo  along 
with  this  amendment  and  in  that  fash- 
ion take  care  of  those  who  .should  be 
taken  care  of.  The  large  farmers,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  im- 
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pression  that  Che  subsidy  proKiam  is 
for  the  purpose  of  keepine  farmers  on 
the  soil  in  order  to  iiroduce  the  food 
and  the  fiber  that  this  country  needs 
I  understand  that  we  also  have  a  sub- 
sidy for  tobacco  farmers  1  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  why  it  is  nec- 
tssary  for  our  taxpayers  to  subsidize  a 
crop  that  is  probably  verv  dangerous  to 
tlie  health  of  the  .\merican  people  I  just 
hope  that  Mext  year  we  are  not  asked  to 
Mibsidize  the  marihuana  crop  I  hope  in- 
Ntead  of  spending  money  to  urow  some- 
ihinij  that  is  damagli^  to  the  health  of 
the  peof^e  that  we  spend  more  money  for 
research  and  for  health  to  protect  the 
people  of  this  country  I  see  no  justifi- 
cation for  a  >ub^idy  for  tjbacco. 

I  muht  add  that  although  I  strongly 
support  many  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill  I  deeply  regret  that  such  fine  pro- 
grams as  ■>chool  lunch  and  food  stamp 
are  tied  into  the  overly  loaded  and  very 
nuestionable  subsidy  program  which  is 
not  justified 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  tlu'  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  voted 
for  a  lot  of  programs  like  rent  supple- 
ments and  educational  programs  and  a 
variety  of  others  that  I  have  heard  men- 
tioned here,  let  me  say  that  I  have  never 
felt    that    the    farmer    in    this   country 
basically  was  being  >ub--idiz«d    I  will  tell 
you  who  is  beint;  subsidized  in  this  pro- 
gram   It  IS  the  consumer    It  is  the  con- 
-<umer   and   every  other   American   who 
i-'oes  to  the  table  three  times  a  day  to 
t'at   or   who  buys   food  and  clothing   to 
rake    care    of    himself    and    his    familv. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  bema  sub- 
>idized   We  are  subsidizing  ourselves  All 
I  hi  present  farm  program  is  doing— sure 
.t  lias  Its  weak  spots — is  providing  for  an 
•■quitable  and  fair  way  ro  balance  supply 
and    demand    m    American    agriculture 
which  has  produced  the  best  bargain  in 
foods  and  fibers  m  the  history  of   the 
world  The  American  people  are  the  best 
fed  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  at 
the  lowest  cost  of  any  place  on  earth.  It 
takes   the  least   number   of   minutes  of 
labor  to  buy  the  food  to  feed  a  family 
m  America  of  any  place  in  the  iVorld.  I 
iust  •-;et  a  little  fed  up  with  this  hue  and 
cry  from  some  of  my  friends  about  how 
they  are  coins  to  cut  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
-iram  by  puttin.:  some  celling  on  I  think 
It  Is  a  completely  factitious  thing  in  the 
first  place  to  put  a  ceiling  on  payments 
to    farmers    and    then    take    that    \ast 
amount   of   money   which   theoretically 
they  think  they  are  goin^j  to  save  and 
put  It  into  lent  supplements  or  put  it 
into    model    cities     I    supported    model 
cities  and  I  supported  rent  supplements, 
and  I  may  say  a  threat  many  cf  us  around 
here  have. 

But  let  me  .say  to  you  that  the  ap- 
proach proposed  by  mv  iiood  friend  the 
'-•entleman  from  Illinois  'Mr  FindleyI 
m  ofTerini;  his  amendment  will  destroy 
the  present  farm  program  in  America. 
I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments  of 
my  k'ood  frimd.  the  tientleman  from 
Minnesota  Mr  QriEl  and  I  would  like 
to  have  his  attention  and  I  shall  be  elad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  this  question— what  efTect 
would  the  price  of  wheat  have  iip.on  the 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  if  this  amend- 


ment succeeds,  in  line  with  the  existlnL' 
laW  Would  the  gentleman  trom  Min- 
nesota comment  on  that? 

Mr  QUIE  I  might  say  to  my  uood 
f.'itnd.    the   L^-entleman    from    California 

I  Mr  SisKl.  that  he  knows- 

Mr  SISK  Can  the  gentleman  uive  me 
an  answer  to  that  question'' 

Mr  QUIE  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  if  this  limitation  goes  into  effect  he 
knows  that  would  then  co  back  to  the 
old  snapback"  provision  or  the  1958 
act 

Mr  SISK  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  have  any  idea  what  the  ef- 
fort will  be  on  the  price  of  wheat  and  on 
a  1  laf  of  bread? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  will  say  in  iespon.se  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  gentleman  knows  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  The  14  .',00  who  get  be- 
tween SIO.OOO  and  S15.0no.  would  they 
have  any  part  of  the  program''  If  they 
did  that  they  would  not  affect  the  pro- 
gram Then,  you  only  have  another 
IS.OOn  farmers  So.  what  cfTect  would 
they  have  on  the  market  without  the 
•guarantee  of  a  price  leveP  They  then 
would  look  for  something  else  to  raise 
Mr  SISK  Lvt  me  say  to  my  distin- 
i-'Uished  friend  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr  QlheI  that  he  has  a  lot  of 
information  contained  in  his  book  and 
I  am  sure  he  is  completely  honest  in 
his  statement  I  however  am'  not  famil- 
iar with  the  figure.  I  do  know  what  did 
happen  to  agriculture  in  California. 

Mr  Chairman  on  occasion  I  become 
quite  amused  about  the  statistics  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  and  about  what 
the.se  farmers  arc  receiving.  I  have  found 
certain  figures  which  are  released  as 
though  they  are  ■payment.s  to  farmers" 
when  actually  they  are  loans  which  are 
paid  back  with  interest 

So.  in  the  hnal  analysis  thev  did  not 
get  a  single  dime,  but  pay  a  profit  on  the 
monev  because  thev  have  to  heure  that 
cost  of  the  money  when  they  borrow  it. 
Mr  QUIE  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  loans.  It  would  not  put  ;iny  limita- 
tion on  the  loans  that  a  farmer  applies 
for  and  that  program  would  proceed 

Mr  SISK.  This  is  only  a  limitation  on 
the  direct  payment  program — the  Fed- 
eral Government  making  a  direct  pay- 
ment to  the  farmers.  .All  I  am  .saying  is 
basically  agriculture  has  done  a  poor 
loV  of  public  relations  in  that  the  con- 
sumer is  the  one  that  is  being  subsidized 
and  not  the  farmer.  All  of  this  is  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  met  the  supply 
and  demand 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pressure  procedure  and  legislative 
legerdemain  that  makes  us  consider 
this  appropriation  bill  today,  while  the 
legislative  committee  is  currently  con- 
sidering a  new  farm  bill,  or  extensions. 
It  is  utterly  paradoxical  that  we  now  de- 
bate so  long  a  id  well  an  amendment  to 
cut  down  comm.ercial  larae  farm  subsi- 
dies of  over  SIO.OOO  in  an  effort  to  sup- 
port the  small  family  farm— when  there 
IS  a  better  way  as  presented  this  verv 
morning  to  our  distinguished  "ommit- 
tce  on  Agriculture 

HR     10742    would    subsidize    for    re- 


storing the  soil  and  propt-r  manage- 
ment of  soil,  iilant  food,  and  water.  It 
would  eliminate  surpluses,  not  cause 
them  It  would  be  voluntary,  not  coer- 
cive or  coiit rolled  It  would  apply  to  all 
locations  and  types  of  farming.  It  would 
reward  the  poor-soil  small  farmer  i.ot 
the  large  ones  with  all  advantages  It 
would  create  lestored  soil  m  ready  re- 
serve for  the  Government  to  call  into 
production  in  any  emergency  and  not 
idle  acres  to  leach  and  erode  m  sprouts 
It  would  allow  the  small  farmer  to  im- 
prove his  land  to  the  point  where  he 
could  fractionally— or  as  a  whole— get 
his  entire  production  on  the  market  to 
his  advantage 

Mr  Chairman,  m  summary  this  pro- 
vides a  .second  market  subsidy  for  soil 
and  water  restoration  We  should  spend 
the  public  moneys  in  this  direction  for 
future  venerations  and  not  continue  to 
mine  our  soil—  a  basic  endowed  resource 
of  the  I'nited  States— on  the  basis  of 
seven  parts  removed  for  everv-  two  parts 
restored  I  include  my  testimonv  and 
bill  analysis  of  this  morning  and  com- 
mend reading  tho.se  hearings  studiouslv 
for  further  details  by  a  master  farmer 
agronomist  and  con.servationist — Mr 
E  M  Gene'  Polrot.  of  Gulden  City.  Mo 
a  member  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Mi.ssouri  Farm  .•\dvison- 
Council  who  has  produced  profitably,  re- 
stored a  wornout  farm  and  proved  his 
point. 

It  can  be  done  and  we  should  get  at 
this  basic  and  .simple  approach  Then. 
Mr  Chairman,  such  amendments  would 
no  longer  be  in  need  of  consideration 

I  think  there  is  general  aun^ment  to- 
day that  what  was  once  cilhd  farming, 
and  is  now  known  in  its  brc.der  term 
as  •agribusiness"  is  in  trouble  .Accord- 
ing to  a  nat.onal  mau-azmo  rejiort  some- 
where m  America  this  year,  or  next,  when 
a  farmer  calls  in  an  auctioneer  and  sells 
out.  the  total  niimber  of  U.S.  farms  will 
fall  below  3  million  I  watch  dispersal  sale 
notices  closely  Only  8  years  ago.  there 
were  4  million  farms.  One-fourth  of  the 
f  i-ms  111  the  Nat'on  have  disappeared  in 
less  than  a  decade  The  re.-s^ns  are  well 
known,  and  a  few  statistic-  come  to  m-nd 
Farm  prices  are  down  5  percent  from 
18  months  ago  Farm  costs  are  up.  Farm 
debt  IS  cl'inbing  fa.st  Farmers  buv  S5  3 
billion  worth  of  equipment  ve.^rlv,  and 
the  .S256  billion  m  land,  building,  and 
equipment  that  comprise  la'ni  .i.s.^ets  are 
Yielding  a  poor  return.  It  was  said  In  the 
1930's  that  the  dcpre.ssion  began  on  the 
farm  Today's  agriculture  is  still  big  busi- 
ness, but  inflation  coupled  with  an  un- 
satisfactory farm  jxilicy  may  we]'  start 
another  'jcneral  downturn  for  U.S.  busi- 
ness. If  the  farm  fiscal  burden  becomes 
too  great 

Today  many  farmers  are  1  v;ng  cff  the 
inflated  »alue  of  thcr  land.  When  debt^ 
pile  up.  they  get  a  bigger  mortgage,  pay 
more  interest,  go  deeper  m  debt,  and  fi- 
nally some  of  them  are  forced  to  rive  up. 
Everyone  has  h-s  ideas  on  how  to  solve 
the  f.irm  problem,  and  I  know  how  long 
and  hard  the  d.stincuished  members  of 
this  committee  have  struggled  to  develop 
sound  farm  policies  that  benefit  the  Na- 
tion and  the  farmer.  The  solutions  rani;e 
from  getting  the  Government  completely 
out  of  famnng.  to  assuming  more  and 
more  controls.  I  believe  that  the  answer 
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lies  in  a  new  direction  and  toward  that 
end  have  auam  introduced,  in  the  90th 
Congie.'is.  a  bill— HR.  10742— who.se  title 
de.sftibes  the  basic  thrust  of  the  legisla- 
tion—  the  cropland  and  water  restoration 
bill  Soil  and  water  restoration,  and  the 
incentive  to  accomplish  both  .so  as  to 
provide  a  realistic  profit  margin  for  the 
farmer,  are  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
The  bill  havS  been  revised  and  updated 
with  the  help  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
tiie  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the 
original  bill — HR.  7164 — introduced  in 
the  89th  Congre.ss.  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
in  any  way  aL-ainst  the  omnibus  farm 
bill,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
belter  way  to  me<H  the  farm  challenge, 
ba.sed  on  concept.;  which  any  farmer  can 
understand  and  on  concepts  which  if 
|3roperly  exi)lained  to  the  public  will  erase 
l)eing  paid  not  to  erow  food  and  fiber. 

It  is  not  the  farmer  on  top  quality  land, 
with  adequate  water,  in  close  proximity 
to  markets,  with  sufficient  capital,  who 
is  m  trouble  today.  It  is  the  farmer  on 
marginal  land^thin  soil — with  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  inadequate  rainfall, 
with  little  capital  and  no  margin  for 
(  rror,  and  no  control  of  the  market  forces 
who  is  m  real  trouble  Yet,  this  is  the 
.same  man  who  under  the  farm  policy  of 
the  past  two  decades  or  more,  receives 
the  least  Federal  assistance,  while  the 
man  who  already  has  everything  going 
tor  him — including  rich  soil — benefits 
the  most  from  present  farm  program 
outlays. 

In  L  amine  acceptance  for  a  new  or 
novel  approach,  however  simple  the  basic 
principle  on  which  it  rests,  there  must 
first  be  agreement  on  basic  facts: 

First.  Farmers  are  a  minority  repre- 
-senting  only  slightly  more  than  3  percent 
of  our  population.  The  only  time  the 
vast  majority  of  our  population  ever 
sees  a  farm,  anymoie.  is  when  they  are 
tiavelmg  from  one  city  to  another.  Con- 
st quentiy.  few  understand  their  jjrob- 
lems.  Mariy  consider  farmers  expendable 
and  without  knowing  better,  oppo.se  leg- 
islation I  nacted  to  directly  benefit  farm- 
ers. 

Second.  Cropland  soil,  its  plant  food, 
and  the  water  necessary  to  make  crops 
grow,  are  not  expendable  If  these  die  or 
disappear,  the  rest  of  the  population 
cannot  be  sustained,  and  some  will  also 
die  until  these  basic  elements  are 
brought  back  into  balance  with  human 
need.  That  is  natures  law.  The  end  prod- 
uct ot  the  farm  program  is  human 
bodies  in  nature's  balance  of  power. 

Third.  My  proposal  is  for  soil  and 
water  restoration.  It  is  intended  to  bene- 
fit all  people,  but  especially  farmers  who 
own  the  land,  and  the  water  that  falls 
and  can  be  retained  on  it.  Farmers  are 
the  only  people  who  can  accomplish  soil 
and  wat?r  restoration.  They  must  be  the 
first  and  most  enthusiastic  cooperators. 

,\  basic  premi.se  of  my  bill  is  that  the 
cost  of  doing  soil  and  water  restoration 
is  a  cost  of  producing  food.  It  must  be 
paid  by  the  consumer  either  directly  at 
the  store,  or  indirectly  through  the  Gov- 
ernmep.t  which  is  all  the  people.  It  must 
result  m  voluntary  and  iionorable  profit 
to  the  farmer.  He  must  he  consulted  and 
respond  with  his  expertise. 

The  basic  approach  is  to  offer  farmers 
a  second  market  by  the  opportunity  to 
shift   a    percentage   of   cropland   to   the 


production  of  a  suitable  co\er  erop  for 
his  particular  region,  such  as  .sweet  clo- 
ver, plowed  under,  with  the  Government 
paying  a  fair  price  per  dry  u eight  ion. 
and  with  the  fanner  free  to  choo.se  be- 
tween this  market  or  the  consumer  mar- 
ket for  food  and  fiber  lu  v.oukl  otherwise 
grow. 

A.ssuming  tliat  this  basic  approach,  the 
ofTering  of  a  .second  market  for  restora- 
tion replaces  the  basic  farm  subsidy  i)ro- 
gram  we  have  today,  here  are  the  im- 
mediate consequences: 

The  Government  is  now  out.  entirely 
out,  of  the  farming  business,  and  in  liie 
business  of  restoration  and  protection  of 
vital  food  producing  resources,  soil  and 
water — title  of  farm  bill. 

Supply  and  demand,  cooperative  buy- 
ing and  selling,  even  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  all  other  various  farm  organi/.a- 
tion  objectives  are  not  interfered  with. 
All  of  them  can  continue,  but  only  above 
the  fair  parity  of  income  price  set  by 
the  second  market 

This  second  market  says  to  tiie  tann- 
er, the  Government  will  buy  from  you ; 

First.  An  increa.sed  productive  capacity 
for  acres  you  designate,  so  that  your  per- 
bushel  costs  will  be  lowered  for  the  next 
crop,  and  abundance  w  ill  be  supplied  for 
the  consumer  at  a  ica.sonable  cost. 

Second.  When  m  your  opinion,  that 
land  is  not  needed  for  croio  iirrxiuclion. 
under  local  conditions  of  price,  costs,  and 
yield. 

Third.  This  second  market  buys  from 
you  at  a  fair  parity  price,  Ijelow  which, 
you  need  not  produce  food  or  liber  for 
anyone. 

Fourth.  It  buys  a  suitable  crop  desig- 
nated by  the  science  of  agnculltire  for 
the  best  land  us'-  It  may  be  for  better 
food  and  fiber,  wildlife,  recreation,  land 
beautification,  preservation  of  virgin 
land,  and  so  forth.  In  any  ca.se,  for  tiie 
first  time  in  agriculture  policy  liistory. 
the  reward  is  for  the  .scientific  use  and 
development  of  our  resources,  m  place 
of  a  payment  for  bushels.  It  will  j)re- 
serve  for,  and  reward  future  generations 
instead  of  "mininp  their  soil."  and  thus 
robbing  them. 

Fifth.  The  second  market  buys  e.sti- 
mated  tons  per  acre  plowed  under. 
which  calls  for  returning  soil  minerals. 
inoculation  of  the  seed,  and  growing  the 
crop  alone  for  1  year  to  enrich  land  ac- 
cording to  science.  The  more  you  grow. 
the  greater  your  reward,  regardless  of 
the  richness  of  your  acres  or  the  history 
of  its  past  production. 

For  the  first  time,  under  this  concept. 
we  would  place  a  minimum  price  on 
something  which  cannot  become  a  sur- 
plus. 

Individual  farmers  would  determine 
when  the  price-cost  squeeze  hits  them, 
and  the  exact  acres  causing  the  trouble. 
By  taking  those  acres  out  of  produc- 
t'on,  and  putting  them  into  a  "restora- 
tion bank,"  they  remove  the  suiTohrs  they 
know  exists  because  of  cost,  price,  and 
yield. 

The  results  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
are: 

First.  Surplus  control  is  done  by  farm- 
ers, voluntarily. 

Second.  Abundance  i^  assured  m 
steady  nutritious  supply  at  a  iea.sonable 
price  for  the  consumer 

Third.  Net  profit  for  the  farmer  is  as- 


sured at  or  above  the  parity  of  income 
lr\'el 

Fourth  Above  that  level,  the  consumer 
ic   iilutes  the  price  by  his  demands. 

Filth.  At  that  level,  the  farmer  regu- 
l.aes  the  price  of  what  he  buys  by  his 
demand  and  or  options 

Sixth,  The  Nation  is  a.ssuied  ol  a  per- 
manent poU'iitial  in  case  of  emergencies 
for  the  production  of  fo.nd  and  liber  by 
a  constant  program  of  -soil  and  water 
restoration. 

.-\  summary  ot  H.H    10742  follows: 

.SlMMAKV     Of     H  K       10742 

I  Pu-rure.s  and  i  liarts  rc-tt-rrcd  to  nut  mcliuicd 
in   Record) 

Ihls  bill  provides  ili  a  goM-rnnifnt  ii.iir- 
ket  iMr  rJ)  buying  at  nn  elleoilvo  price  nicas- 
iiraljle  resullK  of  soil  and  wnlrr  coiistTvatlon 
known  U)  be  ol  great  value  to  i;ii  The 
tarmcr  ibe  rural  toni?!n/ lol.i/  llie  con- 
^  u  m  I' ' 

The  bill  Is  activated  by  providm.^: 

1  A  second  Market  competing  with  the 
tirst.  or  Consumer  uiarket  <'n  .i  supply  and 
(iemaiKl  ba.sis  Tlie  consumer  miuket.  buys 
the  products  resulting  ironi  rrsiuirn'  ciplcu- 
lation  Tlie  government  market  bviv.s  prod- 
\uns  proving  H'^ourrr  irstoraf.oit 

■J  The  go\ernment  liuys  at  jirlres  high 
I  nouqh  to  cause  ettective  re.'iults  In  holding 
and  increasing  our  potential  to  jjrodure  agri- 
r\ilture  products 

:i.  roris-  I  lo  (jro'.e  tiie  degree  or  .-nuniiit 
of  \alue  accomplished! 

4  .-1  Ki/itnb/c  I  rap  named  by  science  ^U> 
prove  the  kind  of  \aUie  accomplished  I  . 

.s  (".rowing  dotir  /or  nnr  i/rnr  or  more  i  to 
provide  surplus  control  ..taove  llie  level  dc.er- 
nuned  in  the  .'.econd  market  l 

G  On  (Ili/  niimbrr  of  acres  i  to  assure 
abundance  for  the  c.usumer  by  a  r.ipid  ad- 
nistment  o,  supplies  ti>  his  demand  without 
.  ausine  a  i.rice  depressing  surplu.s  <.r  a  short 
supplv  Ol  products.  I 

Tlie  Bill  is  Not  m  conflict  with  the  Objec- 
lives  of  Farm  Organizations  or  wltli  the  Free 
Funciionine  of  Supply  .ind  Dem.ind  Eco- 
nomics 

Collective  bargaining,  sujiply  and  demand. 
Co-op  buying,  proce.ssing  and  .celling  the 
linished  produc.  are  m  no  wav  a!fect.ed  by 
the  bill  except  that  these  activities  must  lake 
place  above  tiie  price  offered  l^y  the  second 
market-  "Co.'-l  of  Production".  '  f.air  price", 
■parity  of  income",  are  all  determined  bv 
'lie  farmer  in  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
ufers  made  by  the  second  iharket.  The  •■free- 
dom" offered  him  is  on  an  individual  basis. 
iio!  determined  by  the  vote  of  other  farmers 
or  the  price-squeeze  of  the  market  buying 
Ins  products  He  is  offered  the  freedom  "f 
farming  or  not  farming  above  a  price  floor 
level  (ietermined  bv  the  seecjnd  marker  and 
below  which  he  need  n^t  produce  agricultural 
prod  arts. 

THIS    BILl.    is    NOT     A     P.ELIKF    MEASURE 

It  at  once  t:;kes  the  government  out  01  the 
:.vrm:ne  business  in  attempting  to  give  relief 
I  J  iMdnidual  farmers.  In  place  of  this  the 
)j;jvernment  i.s  put  into  soil  and  irater  (on- 
scrratwn  business  which  is  of  vital  Impor- 
t.mce  t)  all  of  <.ur  people  Since  f.irmers 
r>?present  only  about  three  percent  .f  our 
population  they  could  be  considered  as  cj- 
;)cndable  but  the  food  they  grow.  The  ^OI/ 
iiiev  Use.  and  the  i^^arcr  required  in  agri- 
cultural   production   ,ire   not   r.rpvr.dahle. 

Headlines  .saying.  -.^U  farmer-  died  last 
night"  .should  affect  only  :3  jiercent  of  our 
papulation  .ind  perhaps  c  mid  be  forgnten 
111  a  le*  davs 

Headlines  saying.  '■There  Is  no  more  fixxl," 
or  ■  'he  soil  is  r.idlo  active  and  Its  jiroducts 
.ire  poisonous.'  or  "rainfall  is  no  I'-nger  fit 
for  growing  crops."  would  cause  wide  tincon- 
iriUed  p.uiic  because  the  Ptleciz  would  be 
disastrous    to   all   of   our   peeople. 

Food  or  the  soil  and  uatcr  producing  it  are 
not  crpcndable.  therefore    the  second  market 
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buys  somethln-;  of  great  and  important  value 
to  nil    if  -iiir  people 

Tlie  Ftr\t  Sft  of  Pictures  of  Proof  of  thMe 
Important  Valuri  to  all  People  a«  ahowri  by 
the  Resulting — 

1  CkxxI  Iie.ilth.  Abundance,  good  food,  rea- 
sonable prlre 

2  Preserving  and  Increasing  the  potential 
fi)r  pixHluclnR  these  values  now  and  in  com- 
ing «;ener;itlons 

3  A  price  (IcioT  for  farm  production  deter- 
mined by  supply  and  dem-ind  which  con- 
sklerri  Uie  cost  of  returning  to  the  soil  the 
plant  roods  we  use  and  wnste.  holding  the 
*-ater  jvail.iljle  for  plant  growth  and  pre- 
\enflng  erosinn  fr^m  destroying  the  soil  body 
as  cost  Items  in  agrlciiltuml  production. 

4.  \  contlnuoM*  growth  m  the  economy  of 
the  rural  community. 

3  A  control  of  uriwiint.cd  vurplu.s  produc- 
tion yet  .i  continuous  flow  to  supply  con- 
sumer rlemind 

tj  The  control  of  the  rapid  flow  of  poverty 
stricken  farmers  to  the  cities 

7.  An  elimination  of  pnxlucts  produced  at 
a  I'sas  by  f<vrmers  or  produced  with  the  .ild 
of  government  subsidies  both  of  which  cause 
the  successful  rnrmer  unfair  competition  in 
the  market  place. 

Tlie  S''it  Group  of  Pictures  u-itl  Shoir  the 
Second  ytarkct  at  Work  (a  Bring  .4bouf  the 
Values  11/  .Soi/  RcKroratlon  and  Water  Coti^ 
servatwn  oh  a  Snimtuil  Ba.iii 

The  chart  "shows  3  ..errs  jis  a  fractional  part 
of  .1  farm  in  which  one  acre  represenLs  20  per- 
cent lit  our  cropland  On  .i  itiitlonal  basis  this 
Is  cqu.d  to  about  t>0  million  acres  ^rrnernlly 
considered  .is  sjirplus  Innrt  under  present 
conditions  Cofri  i*  used  r..  the  crop  becauhe 
of  Its  present  low  price  .uid  high  production 
cost  It  therefore  represents  an  impressr. e 
picture  of  our  [arm  problem  The  figures  in 
this  chart  .ire  %ery  conservative.  The  costs 
for  producing  the  corn  are  quite  low  Tl^e 
NleUls  ,ire  near  the  national  averuge  The  fig- 
ure iif  525  00  j*r  dry  weight  ton  for  the 
suitable  crop  which  is  sweet  clover  ma>  be 
too  low  The  ror-t  111  s<nl  restoration  !or  !.weet 
clover  IS  relatlvelv  high 

These  .tdverse  ligure<i  .ire  deliberately  \i8ed 
to  show  the  etTectlve  wav  the  second  market 
can  sohe  cur  larm  problem  In  uddttlon  the 
chart  siiows  mat  the  present  price  cost 
-squeeze  1»  not  -eJieved  during  the  next  five 
years  since  we  »re  mjintatntng  the  price  of 
corn  at  <1  IW  per  bushel  .ind  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing It  at  the  .same  figure  throughout  the 
period. 

In  addition  we  will  expect  thts  farmer 
to  control  the  surplus  as  it  exists  on 
his  farm  double  hia  net  profit  In  four 
years  and  m.untuin  that  high  level  of  net 
profit  .ifter  the  fifth  year  while  actually  re- 
ducing the  surplus  If  need  be  by  40  percent 
more  than  double  the  reduction  he  made  to 
begin  with. 

Any  crop  uiber  than  corn,  .my  kind  of  live- 
stock, ur  livestock  products  can  be  used  m 
this  example  .\ny  figures  'hat  upply  to  any 
individual  farm  can  lie  substituted  for  the 
figures  used  here  Keg»rdless  nf  what  they 
may  be  they  will  show  that  the  farmer  will 
follow  .inv  one  of  three  ditTerent  courses 

1.  II  the  figures  show  .■»  high  net  proflt.  at 
least  higher  th.in  th.»t  <.IIered  by  the  Second 
Market  the  farmer  will  not  be  interested  In 
his  program    He  has  i;o  farm  problem 

2  If  fhe  figures  show  as  they  do  in  this 
example,  rhat  the  farmer  is  in  trouble,  he 
will  use  the  second  market  jierhaps  devoting 
SO  or  100  percent  of  his  cropland  to  Its  offer 

3.  If  the  figures  show  an  impossible  situa- 
•lon  for  producing  a  crop  proving  soil  and 
vater  restoration  the  farmer  will  leave  his 
and  He  however  does  so  because  the  sci- 
ence if  igricu!ture  as  taught  by  his  County 
Agent  and  University  says  the  task  Ls  near 
lmp.jssible.  and  his  banker  ur  the  Farm  Home 
Administrator  will  tell  him  it  is  an  unsound 
economic  venture  In  any  of  these  cases  he 
will    be   leading   the   farm   without   first   be- 


coming a  pauper  by  losing  all  uf  his  savings 
and  a  good  part  of  his  life  time. 

SVIMMARIZING 

In  summarizing  the  favorable  effects  of  the 
Second  Market  oa  shown  by  this  table,  we 
can  say  that 

1  The  price  of  food  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  not  been  increased  for  the  con- 
sumer 

2  The  consumer  has  not  been  asked  tn 
reduce  the  price  of  the  products  and  serv- 
ices he  sells  to  the  farmer 

.1  The  farmer  h.is  been  kept  on  the  land 
doing  something  of  great  value  for  nil  of  our 
people  rather  than  appearing  as  a  relief 
client  in  iome  city 

4  Tlie  taxpayer  supplying  the  money  has 
bought  something  v.f  important  value  for  Ills 
Immediate  needs  and  those  >  f  his  children. 

.T  The  f.irmrr  cnn  now  incrense  his  pro- 
duction by  eleven  percent  more  than  he  could 
produce  5  years  before  ilf  the  consumer 
wants  lit  or  lie  can  reduce  his  production 
by  forty  percent  and  still  make  twice  as 
much  net  proht  as  he  could  five  years  before. 

6  This  farmer  is  withholding  the  corn 
from  the  market  that  he  produced  without 
pront.  13  no:  uttering  price  depres.sing  cnm- 
petuion  to  those  farmers  still  producing  at 
a,  profit. 

7  What  h.is  been  done  In  this  example  has 
actually  Improved  the  economy  of  the  rural 
community  In  which  the  farm  Is  located. 
The  land  devoted  to  the  suitable  crop  re- 
quired materials  and  services  furnished  by 
the  rural  community  In  addition  the  extra 
net  pront  represents  actual  new  wealth  for 
the  rural  community. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  m  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  tht-re  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  uentlcman  Irom  Mis- 
sissippi' 

There  was  no  obiection 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recoc- 
nizes  the  v-entleman  from  Louisiana  '  Mr 
Waocoxner  I 

Mr.  VVAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman. 
there  have  been  a  number  uf  logical  and 
eloquent  statements  made  in  opposition 
to  this  proposed  amendment,  but  the 
most  important  statement  of  all  was 
made  bv  tlie  'entleman  from  Missis- 
sippi t  Mr  WhittenI  when  he  said  the 
Goverr^ment  would  be  renegini^  on  its 
commitments  and  contracts  already  en- 
tered- Into  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  SisK  1  made  another  very 
telling  and  substantial  statement  when 
he  said  that  those  who  are  really  beine 
subsidized  by  this  farm  program  are  not 
the  farmers  but  the  consumers,  and  that 
is  exactly  so.  Surely,  most  of  you  le- 
member  the  bread  tax  argument  when 
we  considered  the  Asriculture  Act  in 
1965 

The  purpose  of  an  appropriation  bill 
IS  to  appropriate  up  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  .some  piece  of  legislation 
mixht  authorize  We  had  and  passed  in 
1965  an  agricultural  act  which  author- 
ized these  subsidy  payments  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  here  now.  in  this 
appropriation  bill  we  are  proposing  to 
amend  that  act  by  sayins  to  those  people 
to  whom  we  have  made  commitments 
that  we  are  not  foing  to  live  up  to  our 
contracts  we  have  already  made 

The  farmers  this  year  have  already 
planted  crops,  they  have  borrowed 
money  to  finance  their  operations,  and 


if  we  renege  oil  that  contract  how  oil 
earth,  will  you  tell  ine  are  the.se  people 
going  to  fulfill  their  obliuations  which 
we  have  caused  them  to  enter  into,  and 
to  become  a  party  to? 

Gentlemen,  the  place  to  legislate  is 
when  we  do  somethmi;  about  renewing 
or  revLsing  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965, 
and  not  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

Are  we  going  to  renege  on  every  other 
contract,  or  every  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, whether  it  has  to  do  with  model 
cities,  with  rent  supplements,  with  edu- 
cation, with  hiMhway  construction,  with 
defense  contracts  or  whatever  other 
programs  we  micht  become  party  to.  if 
we  do  it  in  this  instance'.'  It  would  make 
as  much  .-.ense  and  if  we  do  any  con- 
tract should  we  subject  to  i-enepotiation. 

The  biR-city  boys  say  "do  not  let  the 
big  farmer  have  help.  Government  pro- 
grams are  for  the  little  man"  yet  they 
stand  here,  pleading  day  in  and  day  out. 
for  more  a.ssislance  for  bit;  cities  because 
they  have  more  people  who  ne(-d  h.clp. 
Their  cities  they  .say  are  binKcr.  They 
say  they  oppose  "Kuarantees"  yet  they 
support  mininiimi  wages  and  most  of 
them  I'm  sure  will  support  the  so-called 
"ixuaranteed  annual  wane."  Try  boiiic 
fair  and  consistent. 

The  problem  of  cotton  :s..^till  one  of 
what  to  do  about  the  sunMus  In  all  hon- 
esty do  not  destroy  the  one  Vwl  we  have 
in  this  fashion  to  deal  with  surpluses  Re- 
peal or  revi.se  the  basic  law  if  ynu  will 
but  do  not  renege  on  your  contract  by 
leeislatins  on  an  appropriation  bill.  Vote 
this  amendment  ri  wn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
'gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

The  Chair  iccognizes  the  i:eiuleman 
from  Iowa  l  Mr  Sciierle  I 

Mr  SCHERLL  Mr  Chairman,  as  an 
actual  dirt  farmer  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is 
penny-wise  and  pound-fixilish.  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  problem  today  in 
agriculture  is  surplus,  aiid  wlio  creates 
the  surplus,  if  I  may  ask''  It  is  not  the 
small  farmer,  it.  is  the  large  farmer. 

If  we  are  Eoint;  to  pay  support  prices 
to  agriculture,  then  it  is  far  better  to 
pay  not  to  produce  than  it  is  to  pay  to 
overproduce,  and  then  pay  storage  costs 
on  top  of  that 

The  little  farmer  today  has  a  diver- 
sified operation  The  little  farmer  today, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  t:rain  and 
livestock,  uses  all  the  grain  that  he  pro- 
duces for  feed.  The  surplus  ;s  created 
by  large  agricultural  opcrat-irs.  this  is 
where   control   should   be  admini.st*red. 

Overproduction  is  the  millstone.  This 
is  one  economic  handicap. 

The  ch.airma!^  of  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture.  Mr  Po.\ge.  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  emphasized  the  same 
thins,  that  overproduction  .surplus  is 
our  problem  today  That  is  (jne  thini; 
that  we  can  control,  and  v\e  can  best 
control  it  by  not  encouraging  the  large 
farmers  to  overproduce  and  overplant. 
and  which,  in  es.sence.  at  harvest  time 
will  pu:  the  millstone  around  the  neck 
of  the  little  farmer,  or  the  consumer 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  to 
vote  '  no  "  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
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the    gentleman     from    Mai-yland     I  Mr. 
Morton  1 . 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  tune  to  ask  the  chaii-man  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  1  Mr.  Poage],  if  his 
Committee  on  Agriculture  had  any  sort 
of  hearings  on  this  type  of  amendment 
and  on  this  proposition. 

I  am  desperately  afraid  that  we  are 
getting  ready  to  do  .some  legislating  in 
this  appropriations  process  in  which 
everybody  involved  has  not  had  their  day 
in  court 

Mr.  POAGE.  You  mean,  this  year? 
Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  POAGE.  The  answer  is  "No."  The 
committee  has  had  no  hearings  on  this 
tliis  year  bccau.se  there  has  been  no  re- 
quest of  this  kind  pre.sented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Auriculture 

The  gentlemen  who  are  former  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  and  who  now 
sponsor  this  leaislation  did  not  offer  this 
to  our  committee 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  appreciate  the  answer 
of  the  di.^tmgui.slied  chairman  of  the 
committee 

The  thiiit^  t!iat  really  concerns  me.  and 
I  hope  it  concerns  every  member  is  that 
we  are  pettinp:  ready  to  put  a  half  billion 
dollars  impact  on  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness ot  these  United  States  without 
knowing  what  the  elTect  will  be.  'We  are 
i-'roptnc  in  the  dark.  We  should  study 
this  very  carefully  before  this  amend- 
ment is  enacted. 

I  feel  Xha.1  we  are  trying  to  mix  up 
welfare  and  agriculture  here  and  they 
are  not  one  and  the  same,  and  therefore 
I  oppo.se  this  amendment  because  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  jiroper  place  or  the 
proper  tune  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  .centleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Fr^sef  I. 

Mr.  FR.ASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  repre- 
senting a  city  coi'Lstituency,  I  want  to 
explain  why  I  am  roinc  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

The  best  understanding  that  I  have 
been  able  to  develop  about  these  farm 
l)rourams.  is  that  they  are  designed  to 
rei'-ulate  production  and  maintain  some 
limits  on  the  fluctuation  of  prices  in  the 
market  so  as  to  provide  orderly  market- 
ing of  farm  products. 

As  I  understand  it.  these  farm  pro- 
grams arc  not  welfare  programs  and 
they  are  not  designed  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual fanners  as  welfare  beneficiaries  so 
much  as  they  are  designed  to  deal  with 
jjroblems  of  production  and  in  this  way 
brini:  a  measure  of  stability  for  those 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

My  impression  is  that  if  this  amend- 
ment should  carr>'  all  it  would  do  would 
be  to  force  the  larger  farmer  Into  larger 
lilantings  and  it  would  mean  larger  cuts 
for  the  .small  farmer  and  thus  increase 
diversion  payments  to  the  small  farmer 
and  end  up  with  no  savings  for  the 
Treasury. 

I  may  not  have  the  programs  in  mind 
as  well  as  those  who  deal  with  them  every 
day.  but  I  would  judge  it  a  mistake  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  interfere  with 
farm  programs  that  have  done  a  good 
.iob  in  regulating  production  and  in  reg- 
ulating prices,  and  treat  these  farm  pro- 


grams as  though  they  were  welfare  pro- 
grams, which  they  are  not. 

For  this  reason,  as  a  city  Congressman 
I  plan  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Dole]. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  questions  of  the  author  of 
this  amendment. 

Does  the  amendment  cover  all  agricul- 
tural commodities? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  there  are  a 
couple  of  hundred  different  commodities. 
It  does  cover  commodities  that  are  un- 
der the  commodity  programs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  it  cover  all  commodi- 
ties under  commodity  programs? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  Su^ar  Act  would 
not  come  under  llie  language  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  liie  s-'entleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  no  direct  ijayiiient 
ill  the  dairy  ijrogram  and  thereioie  it 
would  not  conre  under  an\-  i)roeram  that 
has  a  direct  payment  The  Suuar  Act.  ol 
course,  as  the  gentleman  know.s.  is  a  dif- 
lerent  operation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  'Would  the  affiniiion  c  I  in- 
centive payment  include  .^ugar  i^ay- 
ments? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  said  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  language  as  dratted  does  not 
cover  the  Suuar  Act. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  am  \ery 
much  in  favor  of  some  extensive  modifi- 
cations of  this  program  because  u  does 
have  some  unique  characteristics  which 
do  not  exist  in  other  commodities. 

I  drafted  the  language  so  as  to  exclude 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  subsec- 
tion 4.  wheat  marketing  certificate,  does 
this  include  payments  from  the  Federal 
Treasuiy.  from  the  iiroces.sor.  or  both? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  all  po  through 
Uncle  Sam's  hands  in  some  way.  I  regard 
the  processor  charge  on  the  millers  as  a 
bread  tax. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  how  the  gen- 
tleman regards  the  payment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Therefore,  the  pay- 
ments which  the  farmers  !jet  are  not.  nor 
can  they  properly  be.  construed  as  being 
precise  money  imid  from  the  bread  tax. 
In  fact,  the  sum  of  the  bread  tax  does 
not  equal  the  sum  of  the  payments  to  the 
fanner. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Even  though  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  is  reimbursed  by 
the  processor  75  cents  per  bushel,  the 
amendment  applies  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  certificate  payment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  does  indeed,  and  I 
think  it  properly  should. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  indicates  why  those 
who  may  not  fully  understand  the  farm 
program  may  be  in  sympathy  w  ith  your 
amendment.  It  is  probably  a  popular 
amendment  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand farm  programs. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
most  certainly  depress  farm  prices,  cause 
further  economic  loss  to  the  small  pro- 
ducer, increase  surpluses  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  terminate  the  1965  Agri- 
culture Act.  The  1965  Farm  Act  is  far 
from  perfect  but  I  question  the  approach 


taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and,  therefore,  oppose  the  amendment. 
If  we  want  to  reduce  spending  under  this 
bill  across  the  board  I  will  support  it  but 
let  us  not  do  it  jjiecemeal  and  in  effect 
damage  the  \ery  farmers  those  offering 
the  amendment  say  they  seek  to  help. 

.\ME.NDMENT     OFFERED     IlY     MR.     .MATSl'NAi;A      lO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  liV    MR.  UNDLEY 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.    Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aiiiendment,  urtercd  by  Mr.  Matsunaua  to 
the  aniendinent  ollered  by  Mr.  Findley  :  After 
the  word  '  prouranis."  where  It  lirst  appears. 
insert  the  lollowing:  "except  the  Sugar  Act 
ul  i;i4H.  as  amended  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  -entleman  is 
I'ecognized  for  5  ininutcs 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  CliaiiTnan.  I 
offer  this  amendment  to  clarify  the  in- 
tention of  tlic  offeror  of  tlie  amendment. 
As  the  offeror  of  tlie  amendment  indi- 
cated a  minute  ago.  liis  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  include  ilif  Sutiar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended.  I  offer  this  lan- 
iiuage  for  clarification  purjioses  only.  I 
!;ave  spoken  with  the  offeror,  and  he  has 
no  objection  to  it.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  to  the  Findley  amend- 
ment so  that  no  question  may  be  subse- 
quently rai.'-ed,  if  it  i-  ;idoi)ti'd.  relative 
to  the  exclusion  from  it  of  the  Sui^^ar  Act 
of  1 948.  as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  ironi  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Michel  I . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  :  ;.-~c 
with  somewhat  mixed  emotions  on  this 
proposition  because,  as  I  recall,  .--everal 
vears  aeo  when  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion was  before  the  Congress.  I  i)roposed 
a  limitation  of  S5.000  on  liiese  iiayments. 
At  that  time  crocodile  tears  were  being 
^hed  lor  the  small  larmer.  but  t!ie  bill 
proposed  still  catered  to  t!ie  big  corpo- 
rate oiHraioi's  and  I  oiijioscd  it. 

Now  as  a  member  of  the  Xi^propria- 
tions  Committee.  1  do  not  want  to  rewrite 
the  Agricultural  Act  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  you  men  who  liave  lieen  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  know  that  is 
exactly  what  you  are  doing  here.  With  80 
liercent  of  the  farm  production  in  this 
country  i)roduced  by  rinly  10  or  \1  jier- 
cent  of  tlie  farmers  obviously  the  big  op- 
erators are  a  \ery  \ital  factor.  Now.  it  we 
do  not  like  what  we  have  today  on  the 
books,  then  I  say  when  the  Agricultural 
Act  comes  up  for  revision,  that  is  the 
time  to  turn  this  thing  around  and  re- 
write it  and  take  a  completely  different 
approach.  I  will  certainly  be  here  to  help 
bring  this  about.  I  was  shocked  last  year 
when  the  list  of  these  recipients  was 
placed  in  the  Record,  and  I  saw  that  the 
biggest  one  in  Illinois  was  in  my  district. 
I  knew  the  fellow  when  we  were  kids  and 
I  will  tell  you  the  reason  he  is  getting  it. 
He  is  in  a  program  where  he  lias  acreage 
control  and  a  base.  He  is  smart,  shrewd,  a 
college  graduate,  and  if  you  knock  him 
out  of  this  thing  in  this  fashion  he  will 
.iust  grow  twice  as  much  by  getting  out 
of  the  program.  Then  the  market  will  be 
flooded  again  with  all  these  big  operators 
and  landowners  producing  a  glut.  Prices 
will  be  depressed,  and  we  then  con:pound 
the  problem. 

The   gentleman   from   Montana    LMr. 
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BattinI  stated  the  case  very  well.  There 
won  t  be  any  $400  million  reduction  oi' 
expenditures  this  year,  and  the  big  boys 
aren't  Koinf?  "o  be  hurt  next  year  nearly 
as  much  as  the  small  farmer  who  will 
surely  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  bu  boys  in 
a  declining  price  situation  for  their  com- 
m  Kilties 

I  have  no  reason  to  carry  water  for 
the  bu  operators  I  have  opposed  these 
programs  many  times  because  they  do 
cater  to  the  bit;  operator  and  force  the 
small  farmer  to  either  ijet  out  of  the 
business  or  Krow  bU«er    too 

As  I  understand  the  L^ieor>'  of  the  pres- 
ent program  it  is  supposed  to  hold  pro- 
duction in  line  with  consumption  with 
Government  making  up  the  difference  of 
what  a  fam^er  could  ncl  by  lust  i^rowint? 
everything  he  wanted  to  and  flooding  the 
market  Now  on  first  flush  it  may  appear 
that  this  would  lower  prices  further  for 
the  consumer  Decause  of  the  abundant 
supply  but  It  just  does  not  v^ork  out  that 
easy  way  To  counter  the  overproduction 
we  would  surely  have  to  do  away  with 
the  price  suppt.)rt  program  or  get  back 
into  the  business  of  Government  stonng 
ail  the  surplus. 

I  would  love  to  see  a  free  market  take 
ner  from  this  controlled  situation,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  as  far  as  we  have  s;one 
down  this  road  we  would  really  seal  the 
d  II  m  of  the  .-^rnall  operitor  and  withm  a 
short  time  we  would  have  nothinti  but 
lar^e  corporate  operations  It  is  just 
simple  ec  'nomies 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ' 

Mr  MICHEL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minne.sota 

Mr  QUIE  When  one  .says  they  will 
double  and  triple  their  production,  you 
know  you  need  .<ome  acres  to  do  that. 
These  people  do  not  farm  one-third  of 
their  acreage  Most  of  them  are  farming 
on  80  percent  of  their  acres,  taking  a  '20 
percent  cut  That  is  all  they  can  put 
back  into  production  again  There  will 
not  be  that  extreme  an  expansion  m 
production. 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  may  have  exaggerated 
a  b:t  but  a  JO-  or  -.5-fjercent  increase  in 
production  would  be  catastrophic  as  the 
1,'entleman  well  knows 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  Mr  Whitteni. 
t  <  c\  ise  the  debate 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
rep. at  again.  I  was  not  one  of  those  who 
favored  the  existlns  farm  program.  I 
anticipaf^'d  then  that  this  type  of  argu- 
ment would  arise  May  I  repeat  again, 
this  language  would  prohibit  the  carr>'- 
in^'  out  of  contracts  for  practically  all  of 
these  programs,  which  have  been  entered 
into  and  'h-.-  producers" — which  is  a 
better  w  i:d  'han  '  farmers"— have  done 
their  sha-f  They  have  committed  them- 
selves to  their  part  To  put  a  limitation 
noA  as  this  would,  would  be  to  renege  on 
commitments  that  the  Government  has 
ahfady  made 

When  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ac- 
kno\^  ledges  that  he  took  one  class  of 
farmers  out  from  under  the  legislation. 
or  intended  to.  he  certamly  left  it  where 
it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  'on.sound. 
May  I  say  it  ls  my  opinion  he  does  not 
leave  them  out,  whatever  his  intentions 


were,  because  it  says  these  funds  cannot 
be  used  to  cany  out  price  supports  or 
commodity  programs 

I  rrspectfullv  submit  that  the  Sugar 
Act  certainly  lias  to  do  with  a  commod- 
ity a  very  e.ssential  commodity  .As  chair- 
man, I  trust  of  the  committee  having  to 
do  with  any  conference  with  the  other 
body,  I  would  have  to  insist  iliat  this 
applies  to  all  commodities  that  are  m- 
volved  m  the  various  programs 

I  repeat:  Write  whatever  legislation 
,vou  want  to  in  the  regular  way  but  do 
not  renege  on  these  payments  at  this 
time  which  would  be  a  mi.siake  Hiere  is 
no  telling  what  we  would  do  to  the  econ- 
omy if  we  do  this 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  vote  down 
this  amendment,  and  let  us  work  out 
the.se  things  a.-i  wt>  have  in  the  past 

The  CHAlffMAN   All  time  has  expired 

The    qiiesthjii    is    on    the    amendment 
ofTeied  by   tiie  gentleman   fr(jm   Hawaii. 
Mr  Matsunag.^i.  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered   by    the    gentleman    from    Illinois. 

M       FlNDLEY  1 

riie  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  lejectfd 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  (luestion  now 
ix;curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  t  Mr    Findley  : 

The  question  was  t.aken.  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peai-ed  to  have  it 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers 

Tellers  were  ordeied,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Findley  and 
Mr   Whitte.n 

Tlie  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  79.  noes 
1:29 

So  the  .imcndment  was  leiected. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  504  No  part  of  the  ruuds  iippropnatecl 
by  this  Act  shull  be  used  lur  the  payment 
of  any  officer  i)r  employee  of  the  Department 
who.  .IS  such  Lifflcer  or  employee,  or  nn  t>ehal{ 
of  the  Department  or  any  Ulvislon.  commis- 
sion, or  Uiireaii  thereof,  issues,  .ir  causes  to 
be  issued,  auy  prediction  ural  or  written, 
or  forecuM,  except  ,ls  t4i  ditmage  threatened 
or  caused  by  insects  and  pests.  »Tth  respect 
to  future  prices  of  cotton  or  the  trend  of 
same. 

AMENDMENT   OfTEHED    PV    MR.    [IROVHILI.    OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr      BROYHILL     of     Virginia      Mr 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  .Mr  Briiyhh.l  of 
Virginia 

On  page  34  after  :ine  22  insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

Sec  505  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
provide  payments,  assistance,  or  senlces.  In 
any  form,  with  respect  to  any  Individual 
convicted  In  any  Federal  State,  or  local 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  incit- 
ing promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any 
group  activity  resulting  In  material  damage 
to  properly  or  injury  to  persons,  found  to 
be  in  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or  property 
in  the  community  concerned   ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  fur  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Chairman.  I  explained  this  amendment 
in  some  detail  during  the  general  debate 


In  substance,  it  prohibits  the  payment 
of  any  funds  api)ropriated  in  this  act 
to  any  persons  who  are  convicted  of 
being  involved  :n  any  acts  of  violence, 
rioting,  looting,  or  civil  disorder 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  two  similar 
amendments  were  ofTered  last  year  to 
other  bills  namely,  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  fact,  when  the  final  language  was 
worked  out  m  conference  It  was  identi- 
cal to  the  amendmi-nt  I  .im  proposin  j 
here  today 

The  language  of  this  amendment 
has  proven  to  be  necessary  We  all  know 
the  recent  riots  and  civil  disorders  that 
ha\e  occurred  here  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal We  know  that  several  hundred  Fed- 
eral employees  were  iiuohed  It  was  not 
ju.st  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden  that 
were  involved,  but  the  average  income  of 
many  of  the  people  Invoht^  was  between 
S6.5  and  $100  a  week 

The  Depaitm-'nt  of  H>'altli  Educ.ition, 
and  Welfare  actually  had  posted  on  their 
bulletin  board  a  warning  to  the  employ- 
ees of  that  Department  that  if  they  were 
involved  in  any  of  these  recent  civil  dis- 
orders, they  were  subject  to  immediate 
dismissal  Tliere  was  pnntea  on  the  bul- 
letin board  the  exact  lannuate  of  the 
amendment  we  had  approved  last  year 
and  Which  is  beinu  proposed  here  today 
as  a  part  of  this  leui.slation. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  ai.'ree  that  when- 
ever we  i)ay  the  salary  of  anyone,  any 
employee  involved  in  actions  of  civil  dis- 
order and  disruption  of  civil  pr.^ce.sses 
or  anything  involvinK  a  violation  of  law 
and  order,  we  are  actually  feedinu  the 
fires  of  our  own  destruction. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ropiesent  po.^sibly 
more  Federal  employees  than  any  other 
Meinb<'!'  of  this  body  I  feel  we  have 
amonf  our  Federal  employees  the  cream 
of  the  crop  of  the  manpower  of  this  Na- 
tion. But  these  Federal  employees  are 
just  as  anxious  to  have  the.se  misfits  and 
lawbreakers  off  the  payroll  as  we  are. 
Several  of  our  colleagues  have  proposed 
lei^islalion  that  would  call  for  the  im- 
mediate dismissal  of  any  employee  in- 
volved in  the  type  of  action  I  have  been 
discussinu  here  today  However.  I  am 
fearful  tnat  it  will  take  too  lon«  to  '~et 
that  type  of  les^ulation  through.  We 
have  already  been  warned  that  we  are 
vtoing  to  have  other  actions  involvint; 
civil  disobedience.  OfTeiiny  these  amend- 
ment:- or  re-.trictioiis  or  limitations  to 
these  appropriation  bill.s  is  a  direct  and 
quick  method  of  t,'etting  this  particular 
restriction  enacted  into  law.  By  offerinii 
this  amendment  to  the  ai;ncuitural  ap- 
propriation bill  here  today  this  is  not  to 
imply  that  there  are  any  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Aijnculture  involved 
m  these  actions,  but  I  feel  that  we  should 
ofTer  this  type  of  amendment  to  every 
appropriation  bill  whereby  eventually 
we  will  have  it  applying  to  all  Federal 
employees 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  due  cour.se  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations  itself  will  in- 
clude this  type  of  restriction  in  all  of  the 
appropriation  bills  while  on  the  other 
.hand  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations 
could  make  specific  recommendations  as 
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to  making  this  permanent  law  and  pos- 
sibly by  obtaining  a  rule  waiving  points 
of  order  against  it.  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary each  year  m  every  bill  to  write  in 
this  restriction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  is  modest. 
I  realize  that  the  restriction  is  not  as 
tough  as  .some  of  us  would  like  to  have 
it  but  we  could  take  another  look  at  it 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  people  are  Koing  to  demand  that 
strong  action  be  taken  to  protect  the 
public  in  all  of  these  bills  which  carry 
the  appropriation  of  public  funds  and 
that  these  people  who  are  responsible  for 
accelerating  the  disruption  of  the  peace 
and  tranquility  of  this  Nation  should  not 
V.0  free  but  should  be  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  .severity  of  their  crime, 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing had  considerable  experience  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  law  practice  and  jurispru- 
dence. I  .see  little  reason  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment.  However,  on  the 
other  hand.  I  cannot  see  where  it  could 
do  any  harm. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  moved  to  .strike 
'he  requisite  number  of  words  in  order 
!hat  I  may  direct  a  question  or  two  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
t;inia    Mr.  Bhoyhill  i. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  very  clearly.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  gentleman's 
.amendment  t;oes  only  to  employees  of 
:he  Federal  Government? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  No;  it 
reads  as  follows : 

On  page  M  alter  line  22.  u.sert  'he  lollow- 
ing: 

"Sec  505.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
pri.itpd  in:cier  i  his  .'Vet  shall  he  ii<ed  to  pro- 
\ide  payments,  assistance,  or  services.  In  any 
forrr,.  with  respect  'o  any  Individual  con- 
victed in  any  Fedcrnl.  State,  or  local  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  pro- 
moting, or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any  group 
.ictlvity  resulting  in  material  damage  to 
property  or  Injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  In 
violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  persons  or  property  In  the 
'  ommunlty  concerned." 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  suppose  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  a  husband  and 
wife  have  six  children.  The  family  quali- 
fies for  assistance  under  this  act — per- 
haps food  stamps,  food  distribution,  and 
.so  on,  and  the  breadwinner  of  the  family 
may  be  unemployed  or  may  be  under- 
employed and  is  involved  in  a  riot  and  is 
arrested  for  his  participation  therein  and 
:s  convicted.  Would  his  family  not 
be  denied  participation  under  the  terms 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment  insofar 
as  food  stamps,  food  surplus  distribution, 
and  so  forth  are  concerned? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  insofar 
as  this  particular  bill  is  concerned — and 
that  is  the  only  bill  up  for  our  considera- 
tion at  the  present  time — the  amend- 
:nent  would  apply  only  to  the  funds  to  be 
disbursed  toward  which  the  amendment 
is  directed.  In  other  words,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  disbursement  to  any  person  who  is 
convicted    by    either    local.    Federal    or 


State  jurisdictions  to  be  paid  funds  from 
this  appropriation, 

Mr.  KYL.  How  w<ruld  we  separate  the 
welfare  or  the  amount  of  the  welfare 
under  the  food  distribution  ijrogram 
which  would  normally  no  to  the  indi- 
vidual from  those  welfare  items  which 
would  be  i^resented  to  his  family? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  uentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  am  certain  that  if  this  individ- 
ual who  is  the  breadwinner  was  con- 
victed of  any  crimt^ — any  felony — he 
would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  How- 
ever. I  am  sure  that  there  are  secondary 
people  who  would  be  affected  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
But  we  have  to  do  something  to  stop 
these  people  who  are  causing  all  of  this 
disorder.  We  can  find  statutes  which  will 
do  it  and  can  perliapo  piepare  restric- 
tive language  and  let  the  man  off  under 
certain  circumstances.  However.  I  think 
we  ought  to  start  right  now  to  do  some- 
thing, and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  bill 
which  is  too  restrictive,  then  we  can  take 
another  look  at  it  later. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr,  KYL,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  but  first  I 
want  to  proceed  for  just  one  moment 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  covered  only 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  made  limitations  upon  their  actions. 
I  could  support  the  amendment  whole- 
h.eartedly.  But  if  this  amendment  means 
that,  because  a  liusband  jjarticipatcd  in 
a  riot,  a  needy  family  might  not  be  eli- 
gible lor  assistance  of  any  kind,  if  it 
means  also  that  if  he  is  convicted  and 
served  a  teim  in  jail,  or  pays  some  other 
penalty  for  his  violation  of  the  law.  and 
that  this  then  is  an  added  penalty  above 
that  which  the  court  prescribed,  then  I 
reluctantly  must  .say  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  entirety  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  myself  clear  that  when  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  mentioned  this 
amendment  to  me  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  had  to  do  with  Federal 
employees.  Having  been  a  district  attor- 
ney, and  knowing  that  often  a  family  of 
an  individual  suffers  enough  as  it  is.  I 
certainly  would  not  be  a  party  to  exclud- 
ing somebody  such  as  that. 

If  the  amendment  is  for  employees 
only,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  party  to  .spreading  it 
out  to  cover  other  than  Federal  person- 
nel, because  we  do  not  know  where  it 
might  end. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This  plan 
was  worked  out  in  conference,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  worked  out  in  conference 
last  year.  It  does  not  have  the  identical 


language,  but  as  interpreted  by  the  De- 
i-'artment  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
laic,  as  applied  to  an  appropriation  bill. 
It  would  affect  those  who  would  have  rc- 
ceivtd  payment.-,  such  as  to  colleges,  uiii- 
v<  isitics,  who  become  involved  m  lui  act 
ol  civil  disobedience,  and  are  convicted 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  belirvc 
we  should  iiave  a  limited  amendment 
here  I  believe  if  anyone  is  involved  m 
a  violation  ol  the  law  that  they  should 
not  be  rewarded  with  the  taxpayers' 
funds  The  members  of  their  families 
will  have  otlirr  ways  of  taking  care  ol 
th  m,  but  certainly  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  vote  un  an  amendment  that  says 
on  the  face  of  it  that  we  will  no  longer 
l)ay  s.Tlaries  or  payments  to  these  who 
are  hell-bent  an  destroying  this  c.viliza- 
tioii  -^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ilie  uen- 
tlem.Mi  has  txpiied. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I   ri.se  in  omiosition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  believi-  there  is 
anyone  m  this  Hou.se  who  wants  to  sup- 
port riots  and  civil  di.sobedience.  de- 
struction and  insurrection — most  em- 
phatically. I  do  not  But  I  believe  the 
amendment  olTered  bv  ihc  iientleinan 
liom  Virginia  is  wholly  undesirable  lor 
several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  as  the  i-'f iiiloir.an  iiom 
Iowa  .so  .'.killfu'ly  i)ointed  out.  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  to  punish 
innocent  children,  and  families  uf  de- 
i)eiidents.  lor  the  acts  of  an  adult  bread- 
winner 

Second,  if  we  want  to  make  the  for- 
feiture of  olfice  and  income  from  Gov- 
ernment iiositions  a  jjenalty  lor  riotine. 
we  ouglit  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
and    make    that    an    additional    pf-nalty. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  .so  legislate 
m  an  appropriation  bill,  or  in  a  manner 
that  may  well  be  unconstitutional.  I  do 
not  know  tlie  entire  language  of  the 
amendment,  nor  have  I  had  a  cliance  to 
study  It  .so  closely  as  to  know  whether 
It  applies  to  iho.se  i^ersons  previou.sly  con- 
victed of  iioting.  But  if  It  does  impose 
what  is  in  effect  a  penalty  that  was  not 
m  existence  at  the  time  the  crime  was 
committed,  the  amendment  may  well  be 
constitutionally  mvalio  as  an  ex  post  law. 

Moreover,  we  will  be  going  on  the 
record  as  applying  a  special  penalty 
against  those  who  not.  a  penalty  that 
does  not  carry  to  those  who  commit  mur- 
der, robbery,  rape,  or  any  number  of 
serious  Federal  crimes. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  simply 
reflects  an  emotional  response  to  a  grave 
problem  that  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  every  Member  of  this  House.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  eliminate  riots  or  achieve 
a  better  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  city  of 
the  United  States  by  any  hasty  and  insuf- 
ficiently considered  legislative  penalties 
added  to  an  appropriation  bill. 

While  we  certainly  stand  firmly  with 
those  who  want  to  eliminate  riots,  let  us 
not  make  this  body  appear  not  only  fool- 
ish by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
that  may  have  a  transient  popularity  but 
adds  nothing  to  the  solution  of  one  of  our 
country's  gravest  crises. 
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Mr    RYAN    Mr   Chairman,  I  move  to 

strike  out  'lie  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment Repression  is  no  solution  to  the 
domestic  crisis  which  confronts  our  Na- 
tion. 

This  amendment  is  a  heartless  and 
uunitive  approach  To  starve  children 
because  of  the  acts  of  adults  is  so  cal- 
lous as  to  require  little  comment  from 
me  To  deny  the  benefits  of  the  school 
hmch  proeram  and  the  scliool  milk  pro- 
uram  to  younusters,  as  well  as  to  detiy 
the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program 
to  families  will  only  make  them  com- 
pletely lose  faith  m  our  democracy 

What€%er  the  emotional  response  one 
may  feel  toward  civil  disorders,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  deal  with  the  problem,  but 
would  only  intensify  the  alienation  in 
the  uhettos  and  riaal  areas  where  peo- 
ple are  deprived  and  ill-nourished. 

The  Question  of  punishment  after  a 
criminal  conviction  is  a  matter  for  the 
courts 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  nut  the  la.st  word 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consen*  irquest  to  conclude  debate'^ 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chaimian  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pendini;  amendni^'ni  be  concluded  in  5 
minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi'' 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman.  I  will 
not  take  the  .5  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  could  not  sit  here  and 
let  this  amendment  i^o  through  without 
standini?  up  and  opposing  it  If  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  s  amendment  cor- 
rectly. It  leaves  It  up  to  local  cities,  vil- 
laties.  counties,  and  States  to  define  the 
meaning  of    riot  ' 

I  ttiink  It  could  be  used  for  discrimina- 
tion against  people  that  certain  people 
do  not  like  I  voted  for  the  riot  bill  that 
we  passed  here  a  week  or  so  ago  and  It 
had  some  very  stiff  penalties  in  it  in  re- 
gard to  rioting:  and  riots  were  defined: 
and  other  words  that  were  used  in  it 
were  defined  m  a  way  that  I  thought  it 
was  clear  enough  that  the  bill  would 
achieve  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of 
these  situations  In  fact,  it  went  quite 
far  in  providing  as  much  as  a  .SIO.OOO 
fine  and  .5  vears  in  iail  for  inciting  to  not 
and  for  other  actions  which  I  think  are 
undesirable  and  which  I  think  are  crim- 
inal, but  I  could  not  support  tliis  kind 
of  riot  amendment  because  of  its  far- 
reaching  effect  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  definition  of  some  of  the  words  used 
in  the  amendment  and  the  lack  of 
standards  of  application  throughout  our 
society 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
vote  asainst  the  amendment. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  supported 
everv  farm  bill  that  has  come  up  m  this 
House  in  the  past  26  years  and  I  intend 
to  support  this  bill,  but  I  cannot  go  quite 
as  far  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  would  go 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  V:r'4in:a  Mr 
Chairman  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 


Mr  HriLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  BRoYHIII.  o:  Vimnia  In  an  ef- 
fort to  (.iar;Iy  tiie  pii:nt  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  concern 
axprevsed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi AS  to  this  restricting  food  .--tamps 
or  surplus  food  or  welfare,  to  membtus 
of  the  famil>.  it  .sets  forth  very  clearly  in 
the  amendment  lUself  that  it  would  ap- 
ply only  to  an  individual  who  is  convict- 
ed. Cert.ainl.\ ,  it  does  not  apply  to  other 
members  ot  a  family  whether  it  l^e  the 
wife,  the  children,  or  the  grandchildren 
But  It  only  applies  to  tlie  individual  who 
has  been  convicted 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendn.ent.  but  I  think  the 
ambiguity  of  his  amendment  and  some 
of  the  words  used  in  it  without  definition 
are  enoimh  to  alarm  me,  and  tlurefore  I 
shall  vote  auainsi  the  amendment. 

Mr  KYL  Mr.  Chairnian,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  izentle- 
man 

Mr  KYL  The  explanation  of  the  Ljen- 
tieman  irom  Viii^'inia  is  hardly  adequate. 

Suppose  a  family  ,-'ets  $40  worth  of 
groceries  with  tood  stamps  and  the  man 
is  in  the  family'.^  What  kind  of  enforce- 
ment are  you  going  to  have  in  order  to 
prevent  his  eating  some  of  the  groceries 
that  are  obtained  by  the  family,  but 
which  -Toceries  are  not  for  him? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  think  the  u'entle- 
man  knows  the  em<itional  app<>al  and  the 
temper  of  the  times,  which  is  very  much 
against  these  people  wlio  are  rioting.  I 
ft^l  they  s^iQUld  not  be  noting.  I  think 
they  should  indulge  only  in  peaceful  pro- 
rest.  Certainly,  wherever  any  crime  is 
committed  we  have  now  .set  forth  in  the 
Federal  civil  ritihts  bill  .some  very  clear 
language  and  there  are  provided  some 
very  drastic  penalties  for  those  people 
who  do  participate  in  unlawful  activities. 
I  voted  for  that  bill  but  this  ;unendment 
IS  lust  a  little  tim  ambit-'uous  for  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

On  a  division  'demanded  by  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia'  there  were — ayes 
37  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  509.  In  no  event  sliall  the  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  proijrams 
tinanced  by  this  bUl  (excluding  the  Farm 
Credit  .^dminlstrailon  and  it.s  member  instl- 
'i.itionsi  exceed  m  the  .tgpregate  the  tot,il 
ictual  expenditures  .iiithorlzed  lor  fiscal  year 
1968.  plus  1  1 1  expenditures  necessary  in  fiscal 
year  1969  to  cover  pay  cost  mcreases.  retire- 
ment .md  compensation  fund  costs,  penalty 
mall  costs,  employee  compensation  costs.  ,\nd 
.--imilar  mand-itory  items,  and  i2)  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  meet  the  increases  pro- 
■.  ided  in  this  bill  for  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection and  the  food  stamp  program. 

AMENDMENT    OrFTRED    BV    MR      BO\^• 

Mr    BOW    Mr    Chairman.  I  ofTer  an 
.unendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bow:  On  page 
;)5  following  line  18,  ^trlke  out  .Seclion  SO'J 
■md  insert  In  lieu  ihere<if  the  following: 

■  Sec  .i09  Monev  :ippri  prL^iled  la  this  Act 
shall  be  .tvallable  tor  expenditure  in  the  flsc.il 
year  ending  June  :}0  1969  only  to  the  exteiir 
ih.U  expenditure  thereof  .shall  not  result  in 
the  net  aggregate  exijenditure  of  Federal 
funds  by  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  be- 
yond $6,524.470  897  except  by  those  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  ex[>endltures  re- 
([ulred  by  law  which  may  exceed  budget  esti- 
mates therefor  " 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  agencies  provided 
for  in  this  bill  to  s!>end  during  the  fiscal 
year  1969  the  sum  of  $6,524,470,897.  That 
;s  the  amount  which  the  committee  re- 
port intends  to  allow  these  agencies  to 
-pend  in  1969  The  details  making  up  this 
intended  cnling  are  .set  forth  on  page  5 
of  the  committee  report. 

The  report  also  indicates  the  commit- 
tee's desire  to  set  ceilings  on  individual 
programs  appropriated  for  in  the  bill  I 
lake  no  i.ssue  with  this  approacn  becau.se 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  Congie.ss  to  de- 
teimiiie  wliere  and  in  what  amounts  o.x- 
penditures  may  be  made  by  the  execu- 
tive dciiartment  I  coni;ratulate  the  com- 
mittee lor  an  attempt  to  .-et  a  spending 
limitation  in  one  of  the  first  bills  we 
have  liad.  and  I  am  glad  they  have  done 
It  But  I  do  take  i.ssue.  howe\er.  with  the 
wording  of  section  .i09  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

I  do  so  because  that  section  does  not 
set  a  ceiling  on  individual  items  whicli 
the  committee  has  said  it  intended  Tlui.^ 
the  committee  has  left  to  the  President 
and  his  administration  the  authority  to 
decide  what  spending  shall  result  from 
funds  available  to  these  agencies.  Sec- 
tion 309  reads: 

In  iKi  event  shall  the  expenditures  in  fiscal 
vear  1969  for  the  programs  hn;inced  by  ihl.=i 
bin  {excluding  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  Its  member  institutions t  exceed  in 
the  .iggregate  the  total  .ictual  expenditures 
authorized  for  n.>cal  year  1968.  plus  (1)  ex- 
penditures necessary  in  fiscaJ  vear  1969  to 
cover  pay  cost  Increases,  retirement,  and  com- 
pensation fund  costs,  penalty  mall  costs,  em- 
ployee-compensation costs,  and  similar  man- 
datory Items,  .ind  i2i  expenditures  necessarv 
to  meet  the  Increases  provided  In  this  bill  :or 
meat  and  poultry  Inspection  and  the  food 
stamp  program. 

It  is  quite  clear  even  to  the  uniniti- 
ated that  this  section  provides  for  a 
.spending  level  not  to  exceed  "m  the 
aggregate  the  total  actual  txpendituics 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968  '  plus  cer- 
tain other  times.  That  clearly  say? 
■aggregate  spending,"  and  not  spending 
on  individual  items. 

My  iunendment  provides  for  a  net 
augregale  total,  but  in  doini:  .so  it  estab- 
lishes a  pieci.se  ceiling  of  S6. 524. 000. 000. 
except  for  those  CCC  expenditures  re- 
quired by  law  which  may  exceed  the 
budget  estimate.  This  amount  is  what 
the  committee  has  estim.ated  in  its  re- 
port would  be  spent  in  1969.  Thus  my 
amendment  would  accompli.<;h  by  statute 
what  the  committee  .^ays  was  initended. 
but  which  IS  not  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Moreover.  Mr  Chainnan.  although  the 
committee  has  p-oiX)sed  in  its  report  to 
limit  .-i>ending  m  the  1969  level  to  the 
amount  of  my  amendment,  analysis  of 
the  language  of  ,section  509  of  the  bill 
reveals  it  would  permit  aggregate  total 
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expeiiditures  of  all  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1988  plus  .some  other  items,  liiespeclive 
of  what  the  committee  intended  in  the 
language  ul  tin-  bill,  section  509  appar- 
eiH  V  would  permit  these  a'acncies  to 
spend  in  liKiy  all  the  funds  that  Con- 
gress reserved  last  year  under  House 
Joint  Resolution  H88  as  well  as  other 
carryover  funds  that  have  been  author- 
ized or  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
Ijrior  years  In  otlu'r  wi>rds.  the  existin'4 
lant-'ua'^e  of  509  is  no  limitation  at  all. 
and.  if  approved  without  change,  these 
.mercies  could  spend  in  1969  every  simple 
dollar  they  have  on  hand  and  ev£iy  sm- 
t:le  dollar  we  are  approiiriating  here  to- 
day 

I  mi-ht  add  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
.imenrinii'nt  was  ;  ceepted  by  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office  Ap!5ro;)riations  Hub- 
committee  and  I  would  think  we  would 
have  uniform  limitation  rather  than 
separate  limitation  on  separate  bills.  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  uniformity 
in  appropriation  bills,  and  this  will  brinti 
it  inic  I  he  same  cnteuory  as  the  Treasury 
and  Po.-t  Office  ijill  :::id  'live  us  an  actual 
celling  I'll  cxr.enditures  and  will  not  per- 
mit the  drawiu'i  from  other  funds. 

Mi  Chairman.  T  wruld  urue  adoption 
111  'h:s  amendment. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ii.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Tiie  Members  will  note,  if  they  will  lis- 
ten, that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  irom  Ohio  strikes  out  section 
.■)09  The  committee  put  section  509  in 
this  bill  so  as  to  achieve  the  very  same 
(•fleet  that,  m  my  opinion,  the  gentleman 
from  OJiio  i.'-  seeking  with  his  amend- 
ment. 

Also  the  subcommittee — and  this 
has  been  approved  by  the  full  commit- 
tee— cut  tl'c  appropriation  items  back, 
item  by  item,  by  the  amounts  which  we 
estimated  were  necessary  to  reduce  ex- 
lienditures  m  fiscal  year  1968  to  $6,524,- 
470.897.  the  same  amount  that  the 
gentleman  lias  proposed  in  his  amend- 
ment So.  we  reinforced  any  effect  that 
nnt'ht  occur  because  of  .section  509.  in 
cur  action  of  cutting  back  item  by  item. 
FJxpenditures  were  reduced  by  the  action 
on  appropriations  which  were  held  back 
bv  item. 

You  will  note  that  section  509  says  we 
hold  back  expenditures  to  the  1968  level, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  meat-in- 
spection program  and  the  food  .stamp 
j)rogram  lor  which  iunds  would  be  pro- 
vided under  both  of  these  limitations.  So 
.section  509.  which  would  be  cut  out.  ties 
us  to  the  spending  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1968.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  has  no  such  tiedown  and 
would  leave  to  the  executive  department 
the  determination  as  to  where  cuts 
should  be  applied.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  It  is  fai  better  for  us  to  act  on  that 
which  the  Congress  has  provided  than  to 
put  a  figure  in  here  and  leave  it  to  the 
executive  departments  to  apply  the  cuts 
where  they  wish. 

I  have  been  among  those,  this  year, 
who  have  had  to  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  White  House  to  try  to  get 
funds  released  for  watershed  protection 
and  flood  control  and  a  number  of  other 
Items. 

I  believe  it  is  an  abdication  of  our  au- 
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thority  to  sei  a  ilat  amount  of  money, 
and  leave  it  up  to  the  President  lo  de- 
termine where  to  siiend  it.  We  want  to 
hold  down  the  money.  We  did  it  in  two 
ways.  I'lie  bill  cuts  back  approi)riations 
by  item  so  that  total  txpeiidilun  s  would 
be  cut  down  to  a  fiLiure  similai  to  ihat  'he 
L'entlcman  Irom  Ohio  lias  proiiosed.  But. 
to  make  sure  wi  in  turn  .-aid  it  shall  be 
cut  back  to  Die  amounts  authorized, 
which  m  turn  means  t  )  era  back  lo  what 
Coiuncss  has  said 

I  believe  the  limeniinent  should  b"  dt- 
feattd  on  the  ground  that  tlK'  committee 
has  laken  can  i.f  I'lis  )in)b!iiii  but  has 
done  It  in  a  much,  much  better  way  than 
the  gentlrinaiis  auit'iidnu  lit  would.  I 
:ay  that  v.rh  all  due  riefrrcnce  to  the 
fine  job  ilie  gent].'m:in  has  done  in 
Ijreaching  economy. 

In  the  opini./ii  ol  the  committee,  we 
have  held  tliis  down  to  the  dollar  figure 
he  uses,  and  we  liavr  also  cut  ihe  indi- 
vidual Items  back  to  ihat  figure.  Let  us 
tie  our  cuts  to  con;' lessional  act  inn  and 
not  leave  it  iii)  to  the  discretion  nt  tlie 
President  and  the  Uureau  of  the  Budiiet, 

I  lioi>e  the  Members  will  vote  d^nvn  th.e 
amendment,  because  sect:<in  509  will 
stay  in  the  bill  ,ino  ilo  m  a  inurh  b'  Iter 
way  what  the  '.^entlem.Aii  irtun  Ohio 
seeks  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  fjfTered  by  the  L^entleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow  l 

The  question  wa,'^  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr  Bow  '  there 
were— ayes  66.  noes  79 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bow  and 
Mr.  Whitten. 

The  Committee  ai-ain  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  99, 
noes  87. 

So  the  amendment  was  asreed  to. 

.\MFNDMENT    nirFRFD    IV     MR      liR'.Ynni.    oK 
VIRG1NI.\ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vircinia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhill  'if 
Virginia:  On  page  .36  ,.fter  line  2  insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  — .  No  part  oi  the  funds  .■;ppropriated 
under  this  Act  .=hall  be  used  to  jjay  s.ilaries 
of  any  Federal  employee  who  is  convicted  in 
any  Federal.  State,  or  lical  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  of  Inciting,  promoting,  or 
carrying  on  a  riot,  or  uny  group  activity  re- 
sulting in  material  damage  to  property  or  In- 
mry  to  personp.  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
Federal.  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect persons  or  jiroperty  In  the  community 
concerned," 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  eentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recocrnized  for  5  minutes  in 
.support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  view  of  the  disaareement  as 
well  as  the  misunderstandint;  as  to  what 
would  be  the  full  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  a  few  minutes  aco  that 
would  restrict  any  of  these  funds  being 
paid  to  any  individual  who  was  convicted 
of  being  involved  in  riots  and  civil 
disobedience.  I  have  resubmitted  the 
amendment  and  changed  the  language 
to  .state  as  follows: 


No  part  .il  ilie  liind.s  .ipproprl.ited  under 
•his  Act  ?hall  l)e  used  to  pay  snlarle.i  of  iiny 
Federal  cinplnyee  who  is  mnv  Icved — 

And  so  lorth  1  he  previous  lan^iuage 
ihat  was  ambiguous  said: 

No  p.ir;  .r  Uic  lands  .ippriii)ri..icd  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  lo  provide  payments, 
.ipslslance.  or  service:-,  in  .:n\  I  inn.  with 
resperl  lo  any  indivldual- 

So  we  have  restricted  tlie  language 
to  apijly  solely,  eiuirely.  and  cxelu.sivcly 
to  the  salaries  of  Federal  t  inploytes  con- 
\  icled.  and  1  iiope  tliat  this  wiii  cure  .>-ome 
of  tli(>  misundirstandinu  and  'ov'n\ii  iortli 
:-(ime  support  lor  this  amendment 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Ml  Cliairman.  will  the 
Li'iitleman  yield'-' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  .if  Virt^inia.  I  yield  lo 
the    cntleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  ABBITT.  1  commeiid  tho  'entle- 
man  lor  this  amendment  I  am  sure,  if 
it  IS  understood,  it  will  be  overwhelming- 
ly adopifd  II  !s  needed  and  should  be 
piissed, 

Mr  Ciiairman.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
iiort  the  .imendment  ofTeicri  bv  tlie 
(-■enlleman  from  Virginia  iMr.  Broy- 
iini  ■  The  ;i;nendment  -imply  provides 
iliat  i:o  part  nf  ilu-  'unds  m  this 
a|)proin'iation  shall  iie  used  I'l  i)av  the 
-alary  of  any  person  convicted  of  m- 
gatimu  in  riots  It  se(>ms  '.<<  me  that  this 
IS  the  least  we  can  do. 

It  IS  lioriifyma  to  me  that  a  Federal 
emi)Joyee  who  has  been  convicted  of  riot- 
inLi  will  be  kept  on  the  payroll  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  i)aid  by 
moneys  i;rovided  by  honest  laxjinveis 
We  ijractically  have  open  insurrection 
now  due  largely,  in  my  oiDinion.  ix'cause 
of  the  pampering  of  criminals,  the 
knuckling  under  lo  minority  pressure 
-:ro(ii)s  by  the  leaders  of  our  Nation.  It 
-eems  to  me  that  any  i-esjionsible  public 
official  who  knew  of  the  conviction  of 
rioting  of  an  emi^loyee  in  his  depart- 
ment would  immediately  fire  him:  but 
we  know  tliat  ihat  .lust  will  not  liapiicn 
today  or  in  the  days  ahead. 

.'\pi5arently  many  ol  our  officials  are 
not  willing  to  stand  up  for  law  and  order, 
and  it  is  Lioing  to  be  nece.ssary  for  the 
ContiiT-ss  to  do  somethiiT!  to  in-otect 
Ilie  law-abioing  cltixens  of  .'imerica 

Many  Americans,  who  daily  toil  for  a 
'iving  and  who  follow  the  lime-honored 
belief  that  able-bodied  men  are  expected 
to  follow  some  irainful  emiJloyment.  i^ay 
their  taxes  and  live  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  have  been  shocked  by  the  so-called 
"demonstration"  wliich  bc-'an  in  V/ash- 
inuton  Monday. 

The  newspapers,  ladio.  and  television 
have  given  endless  accounts  of  the  march 
on  the  Nation's  Capital  as  ihoutih  it  has 
bi'come  the  biggest  event  in  recent  his- 
tory. The  whole  undertakinu  has  been 
publicized  far  out  of  ijroportion:  and  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  Federal  officials 
as  to  liow  the  march  will  be  dealt  with 
l"^as  brouuht  fear  and  frustration  to  mil- 
lions of  our  people.  No  lont'ei'  is  Wash- 
nigton.  D.C..  looked  ui^on  as  a  mecca  for 
spring  tourists  but  as  a  i)lacp  to  avoid. 
This  is  tragic. 

The  arrogance  of  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  is  appalling.  Their  de- 
mands border  on  the  line  of  an  ultima- 
tum. They  strut  about  the  city  as  thoueh 
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they  vvere  representing  all  of  uur  society 
when.  In  fact,  they  come  without  any 
portfolio  .-iavc  their  own  I  am  shocked 
and  ama^ied  at  the  attitude  of  our  ofTi- 
ci.I-s,  wh'j  seem  to  think  that  they  have  to 
be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  and  most  passively  sit  by 
while  the  tane  is  played  by  which  they 
must  dance  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Congress  have  tieen  put  on  notice  that  if 
the  demands  of  the  movement  are  not 
met  by  May  :<0.  then  massive  civil  dis- 
obedience will  take  place  Further,  we  are 
warned  that  no  new  bu.^iness  will  be 
transacted  by  this  Contrress  until  the 
bu.sine.ss  they  have  m  mind  Is  carried  out 
How  fooli.sh  can  we  be'  How  far  will 
we  p<>rm!t  this  thing  to  £!o'>  Must  we  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  the  ereat  institutions 
of  this  Government  thwarted,  manipu- 
latfd.  and  perverted  in  this  manner? 

ConKiess  has  stood  for  more  than  180 
years  and  the  great  institutions  of  the 
executive  branch  have  stood  alons?  with 
it  m  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  Not 
everythmc;  has  been  done  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  of  us  till  the  time,  but  we 
have  honored  these  institutions  and 
ab:d»'d  by  the  results  of  the  orderly 
dtn.iK'raticprocesses  of  government  Now 
we  have  entered  upon  a  time  when  a 
massive  demonstration  threatens  to  un- 
dercut all  that  we  hold  dear  The  people 
who  ridicule  our  system  of  eovernment 
would  destroy  it  in  t-yi.u  ti  brln^-  about 
the  things  they  seek  Yet.  the  only  way 
in  which  their  goals  would  ever  be 
achieved  would  be  through  the  very  proc- 
esses which  they  now  criticize 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  blunt 
and  specific  Those  who  would  change 
our  ways  and  who  would  chart  new  paths 
are  prepared  to  lay  waste  all  that  we 
hold  dear  They  are  on  record  as  .saying 
tliat  If  peaceful  methods  do  not  bring 
ti'.e  results  they  seek  in  the  time  schedule 
which  IS  of  th"ir  own  making  then  dis- 
obedience to  our  laws  will  follow 

We  have  been  given  graphic  evidence 
o:  tie  form  ttiat  such  violation  of  laws 
will  take  We  have  been  threatened  with 
invasion  of  our  Federal  buildings,  block- 
ing of  bridges,  stalling  of  automobiles 
and  trains  by  people  lying  prostrate  in 
front  of  them,  and  wholesale  camp-ms 
throughout  our  city  The  mmd  is  in- 
capable 01  comprehending  what  all  of 
this  means  Certain  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment tell  us  they  are  prepared  to 
meet  any  emergency  But  well  do  we  re- 
call the  willy-nilly  manner  in  which 
rioters  and  arsonists  were  dealt  with  a 
few  weeks  ago  Well  do  we  recall  how 
troops  were  sent  here  with  public  an- 
nouncement that  they  carried  no  ammu- 
nition m  their  guns. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  deal  with  this 
matter  -^riously  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  ask  questions  about  how  this 
invasion  of  our  city  is  to  be  dealt  with 
and  what  force  is  to  be  used  in  seeking 
out  those  who  may  be  plotting  at  this 
very  minute  the  destruction  of  our  city 
Last  November  1  I  introduced  HR 
13803  which  would  require  a  bond  to  be 
pu>".t.-d  by  th.jse  who  would  lead  mass 
demonstrations  and  parades  in  Wash- 
ington I  have  asked  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  bill,  but  to  this  date  nothing  has 
been  scheduled    Only  the  District  gov- 


ernment has  responded  t<i  the  commit- 
tee's request  for  reports — and  tiiat  report 
expres.sed  opposition  Nothing  has  bt^en 
heard  fruni  the  Defense  Dei>artment  the 
Juatice  Department,  or  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  this  a  matter  that  can 
be  taken  lightly  I  think  not. 

The  tiinf  may  well  come  when  we  look 
back  upon  thp  days  in  which  we  are  now 
living  and  ask  ourselves,  "Why  didn't  we 
do  something?'  I  trust  it  will  not  be  too 
late 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  I  wonder 
if  this  Will  satisfy  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  BROYHILL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frmi  Iowa 

Mr  KYL  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
indicated  in  the  first  colloquy  on  this 
subject  he  had  i\^  objection  to  warning 
Federal  employees  that  they  were  not  to 
participate  m  riots  His  abjection  went 
sjlely  tj  the  fact  that  the  sins  of  the 
father  or  mother  mi-^ht  be  visited  on  in- 
nocents in  the  lamily  I  do  not  have  the 
same  objection  to  this  amendment 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Vumnia.  I  thank 
tiie  i;entienian 

Mr  MICHKL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
sjentleman  v.eld  ' 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virulnia  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  MICHEL  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  redrafting  the  form  of  his 
amendment  It  is  much  clearer  now  I 
feel  I  can  .supp<.Mt  the  amendment  in 
cocid  conscience  and  only  icgret  that  we 
did  not  get  the  amendment  adopted  to 
the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ment bill  when  it  was  up  on  the  floor  of 
tfie  Housf 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  Bi.OYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr  FOLEY  Can  I  ask  the  i^entleman 
why  he  does  not  extend  his  amendment 
to  cover  all  felonies''  Why  .should  trea- 
son, murder,  robbery  rape,  and  other 
crimes  not  carry  a  similar  penaltv^' 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virmnia  I  will  ac- 
cept such  an  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment if  the  gentleman  cares  to  uffer  it 
I  had  merely  mtendid  to  cover  crimes 
involving  civil  disobedience 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  ' 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  I  yield  to 
t!ie  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr  FOLEY  I  am  just  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  gentleman  s  proposal  is 
with  regard  to  robbery,  rape,  or  capital 
crimes.  Should  they  come  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  and  the  penal- 
ties prescribed  therefor? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  I  am  just  trying  to  get 
the  Committee  to  po  alonn  with  my 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  It  is 
perfectly  all  right  with  me  for  these  mat- 
ters to  be  thoroughly  gone  into. 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gent'eman  vield'' 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washngton. 

Mr  HOWARD  In  case  a  person  is  con- 
victed and  comes  under  the  purview  of 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 


Virginia  ;  Mr  BrovhillI,  and  the  pen- 
aity  as  given  by  the  court  may  be  tor 
60  days  or  90  days,  under  the  Broyiiil! 
atiundment.  will  tliat  penalty  terminate 
at  that  time,  or  is  there  any  termination 
at  all  as  provided  lor  in  the  amendment. 
or  would  It  become  a  permanent  thlnu' 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  will  .say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
my  amendment  provides  for  a  l-yeai 
sentence  under  the  tenns  of  the  amend- 
ment lor  anyone  so  convicted  ol  the 
matters  set  forth  therein 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  m>c  hi 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairiiuin  I  think  :t  is  tle.n  thai 
the  gentleman  Ironi  Virginia  Mi  Bfov- 
HiLL  I  IS  desper.itely  seekint;  .some  way  to 
«el  this  amendment  adopted  bv  ihe 
House  .Apparently  he  is  willing  to  write 
and  rewrite  his  amendment  tor  that  pur- 
po.se  Bull  I  must  reiterate  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment  and  I  iiope  ilie  House 
w.ll  again  reject  it, 

Mr  Chairman  it  we  are  1,'oing  t.j  enact 
now  i>enalties  for  noting,  tliat  suoiect 
matter  •hould  be  passed  upon  m  t'le  reg- 
ular and  n  )rmal  coin.-,e  oi  our  letiisL.tive 
process  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Such  matters  should  be  mtro- 
duce'd  separately,  rcteried  to  and  .>.udud 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Tliat 
committees  report  on  -uc.i  legi.-latlon 
should  tiien  come  t  >  the  tloi  i  o!  ilu 
Hjuse  for  our  cons'deration  .uid  tor  a 
vote  thereon 

We  should  not  be  attempting;  to  .ipplv 
criminal  .sanctions  m  an  appropriation 
bill  under  the  lurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agnculuie  ot  tl;e  Ctimiiiit- 
tee  on  Appropriation 

It  was  Just  pomt^'d  out  ttiat  this  pen- 
alty can  only  apply  for  a  year  Does  tlie 
proposed  amendment  apply  to  all  Fed- 
eral personnel  or  does  it  just  cover  U  S. 
Department  ot  Agriculture  personnel 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  It  applie.s 
to  the  employees  of  the  Depaitmmt  oi 
Agriculture 

Mr  FOLEY  Then  it  does  not  cover 
other  Federal  employees  or  those  con- 
'.  icted  of  more  sen  jus  crimes. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  whole  tenor  of  this 
amendment  is  to  capitalize  upon  the 
emotions  of  the  time.  In  my  opinion,  it 
IS  not  a  reasonable  amendment  It  is  not 
going  to  help  m  the  prevention  or  stop 
the  breeding  ot  riots.  I  think  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  is  concerned  abiut 
la'.v  enforcement  ought  to  think  care- 
fully upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
help  or  hurt  tiie  law  enforcement  effort. 
In  my  ludt-ment,  it  would  hurt  law  en- 
forcement and  I  urge  the  .Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr  GROSS  .Mr  Chairman  I  move  to 
strike  the  lequi'^ite  number    if  words 

Mr  Chairman,  the  statement  which 
">,^  Mist  made  by  the  ttntleiiKin  troin 
Washington  reminds  me  of  the  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  Housp  on  .-\piil  10  when 
a  number  of  us  thought  tliat  the  orderly 
process  ou'-iht  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
consideration  of  the  so-callcd  civil  rights 
legislation. 

I  am  ntr*fued  iio'w  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  so  much  inte-cst  now  on  the  part 
of  .some  people  in  behalf  of  the  regular 
procedure — in  the  proper  consideration 
of  bills. 

The    Hou.se   went    verv    far    afield    on 
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.April  10  m  asking  the  Members  to  vote 
up  or  down  with  practically  no  debate 
the  bill  as  it  came  Irom  the  Senate. 

Mr  Chairman.  1  really  arose  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
whether  the  u.se  of  foreign  currencies  in 
Poland  and  inrhaps  other  countries  ^en- 
eiattHl  by  Public  Law  480  sales,  for  the 
imriw.se  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing .soberint;-up  stations  for  drunks  iias 
..een  stopi)ed  by  the  committee  or  the 
.idmini.stiat'on' 

.Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  tlie  t:entleman 
trom  Mi.-sissippi 

Mr  WHITTEN.  May  I  .say  to  my  col- 
jauue  trom  Iowa  that  I  do  not  know 
of  the  overall  activities  of  the  govern- 
inent,  and  therefore  cannot  s-'o  into  de- 

•  all  on  all  of  them 

iiisolai  as  the  Department  of  .Agri- 
(Uitu'.e  is  concerned,  the  only  u.se  of 
loreign  currencies  that  I  know  about 
.s  for  research  and  market  doveloiiment. 
'lie  benefits  of  which  redound  to  our 
'..ell-beiiii;. 

For  instance,  m  several  areas  we  are 
lioinL:  research  on  hoof-and-mouth  dis- 
.  ase  We  do  not  wish  to  bring  that  dis- 
'  a.se  into  our  own  country  to  do  the  re- 
search, .so  we  are  carrying  that  research 
out  in  countries  that  already  have  the 
-roblein 

I  cannot  vouch  for  what  is  happening 
'o  foreign  currency  generated  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  but  insofar 
as  the  Departn^ent  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  not  in  the  business  you 

■  lescribe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliere  is  quite  a  dififer- 
t-nce.  it  seems  to  me.  betv^een  using  for- 

•  icn  currency  in  which  the  American 
•axpayers  have  a  vested  interest,  for  the 

iiirpose  of  stopping  the  spread  of  hoof- 
.11  id -mouth  disease,  and  that  of  sobering 

ip  drunks  in  Poland  or  any-where  else. 
I  do  not  see  any  similarity  between 
•he  two  u.ses  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
.Subcommittee  on  Atrriculture  Appropria- 
tions, which  has  a  vital  interest  in  Pub- 
l.c  Law  480.  would  bring  its  influence  to 
oear  on  the  administrators  who  permit 
•lie  use  of  our  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
-oberins  up  drunks  in  any  foreign  coun- 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  being  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.Affairs,  has  a  much  wider  knowledge  of 
.iiany  of  these  things  than  I  do.  The  only 
:unds  that  we  have  any  control  over  are 

•  lose  that  arc  used  by  the  Department  of 
\unculture.  Wlien  I  mentioned  the  re- 
'■arch  on  lioof-and-mouth  disease,  that 

.5  vvithm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  so  I  have  a  knowl- 

•  dee  of  It.  Insofar  as  .sobering  up  the 
-irunks.  I  .'ust  do  not  know  who  has 
I  iiaige  of  tliat  piiasc  of  our  governmental 
.ictlvity.  or  wiio  has  charge  of  the  for- 

■  iL'n  currencies  that  might  be  used  in 
•nat  way.  I  confess  my  ignorance  in  that 
area 

Mr.  GROSS  I  lust  say  that  if  the  Poles 
■Aant  to  uet  drunk,  let  them  do  so  but 
not  use  funds  generated  by  U.S.  taxpaj-- 
'  rs  to  sober  them  up.  Tliat  is  all. 

-Mr,   WHITTEN.  Well,  the  gentleman 

iiould  refer  his  question  to  someone  who 

i.as  knowledge  of  it.  I  certainly  cannot 

'ell  the  gentleman  a  fairy  tale.  So  all  I 


can  do  is  direct  the  gentleman  to  some- 
body else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   I  Mr.  Broyhii.l  I . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision, idemanded  by  Mr.  Fdley  ■ .  there 
were — ayes  86.  noes  60. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  concluded  llie  leadinp  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  tiie  bill  as  amended  do  i^ass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  ten.tjoic  'Mr.  .Ai.heri  ' 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Corman, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  report- 
ed that  that  Committee,  having  iiari  un- 
der consideration  the  bill  H.H  16913 1 
making  appropriations  for  the  Dei^art- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  indinp  .lu.ie  30,  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  hini 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  witli 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  aiiiendmerts  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amei>ded 
do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Sjoeaker.  I  move 
the  ijrevious  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  i)a.s,saye. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  jjro  tempore.  Is  a  .sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  uross. 

The  amendments  were   agreed   to. 

The  SPEAKER  ijro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  t  ngrnssnient  .-nd  tliiiri 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  temijore.  The  ques- 
t:oi  is  on  the  las.sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  II  FORD.  .Mr.  Sfcaker. 
on  that  I  den. and  the  .vtas  and  navs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  vs  ere  orrierrd. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tlifre 
•vvere— yeas  ?,\~ .  n.iys  71.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  44.  as  follows: 

:  Roll    Nr,     nil 
YE.A.S-  317 


.■■■.blv.'t 

Bclh:  J 

Clark 

.•\beri:rthv 

liOW 

Clau.seii. 

.■\dc!;Ujb() 

B;adcm;:s 

Doi;  H. 

.■\!bc!t 

Brasto 

Coll.e:- 

Andcrsor.  Ill 

Bray 

Corte 

.\n(Jersoii. 

Brir.klcy 

Corman 

Tenn. 

Brooks 

co\»  fir 

.^.i.drev^s. 

Broornfif.ii 

C^i.imcr 

N,  D.ik 

Brct/mai. 

C-.ilver 

.\:  I  ur.zio 

Browi:.  .\Iirh 

n^.adri:  lo 

.\rerd.s 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dur.icl.s 

.\?hbrool: 

B.-ovhi.:.  N  C. 

I>avl.s.  Ga 

\-i»:  ni; 

Hrovh  11,  Va 

de  la  Garza 

.W  :  C't 

Bu.ke,  1-hi. 

Delar.ev 

Batps 

Burke,  .Ma'^-s. 

Dellenback 

Battir. 

Burif  Fo:i 

Dtnr.ey 

Belcher 

Biirto  •.  VnV.'. 

D>-rvcr.:.ski 

Be  1  ;  nt 

R'.irtoc.  Llali 

Dirkir.foii 

Berrv 

Hu'.h 

DlL-JJ."' 

Rett.? 

Bu-.toc 

D.i.uell 

Beviil 

Bvrre.  i  a 

I  'Die 

B  ester 

Bvrre;.  \V;--. 

Donohue 

Blnciiam 

C^abell 

Dow 

Blackburn 

.■uh;.i 

Dov^T-inu 

Blanton 

Carter 

DuUsk! 

Blatr.ik 

c.Tsev 

Duncan 

Bocgs 

CederberK 

Dwyer 

Boiard 

Chamberlain 

Kckhardt 

Edmondgon 

Kornenav 

Rai'.drtll 

l.(lv,:^rd^,  Ala 

Kuvkendall 

Karu-k 

1.(1  A  ards.  l^a 

Kvi 

Held,  111, 

Kilbcriz 

K\  ro.s 

Heifel 

Erlei  born 

Laird 

lieuss 

E.sch 

Lanyen 

HhodPS,  Am 

Eva:..s.  Colo. 

Latta 

Rhodes.  Fa 

Everett 

Le(4tiett 

Hleule 

EviL.s.  Tenn. 

Lennon 

Rivers 

I'aKoii 

Lloyd 

Roberts 

1  atcell 

Lonp.  La 

Hod  1  no 

Fliidley 

L«rt;.  Md 

Ro|.'ers,  Colo, 

llsll.T 

Ltikeis 

RO'-'ers,  Fla 

r.>..'ci 

McC-lor-, 

Roi  an 

l-I.vi.t 

.McCloskcv 

HcK)ney,  N  Y 

Foley 

McClure 

Rooi  ey.  Fa 

i-ountaln 

McCulIoi-h 

Hostenkowskl 

Knuser 

McOadf 

Roth 

l''reliinh\!V.spi. 

.M'Doii.tkl. 

Roudirbu>h 

Frii-del 

.Mii-h 

Roiish 

Fulton,  Tenn 

.Mcl-.wen 

Kuppe 

1  unua 

.M.  l-'al! 

.s.iiterrield 

(lallat-'hi-r 

M.-Mlllan 

.Si-hariebers; 

Garmal.' 

.Mai'cUn.ald, 

Sihcrle 

("lathn  fs 

.-ilasK 

.Schweiker 

(i.-it\^ 

.Mai-Grcfo:- 

.S(  hwen^el 

ciialmo 

Machen 

Scut' 

CJ  Ibert 

Madden 

Shipley 

Cidc/iile/ 

Mahon 

Sikes 

CJray 

Marsh 

.Sisk 

Green.  Fa 

Martin 

4kubn.< 

Grlffln 

Mathias.  c^ahf. 

.■Slack 

Gntliths 

Matsunaga 

.Smith.  Iowa  ■ 

(  i.'OsS 

May 

Smith.  Okla 

c;ub.M.T 

Mayne 

Snydei 

( !..M.'-y 

Meeds 

spiincer 

Hi. lev 

Meski.l 

.^talloid 

Hali 

■Michel 

.siai'uer.s 

H.Uleck 

Miller.  Calif. 

.St  a  I  ton 

H.uperi; 

.Miller,  Ohio 

steed 

H.imlltoii 

.Mills 

steiper,  Arl/. 

Uanimi"- 

.Mmlsh 

St.-.|.'er.  Wis 

,fhm;ut 

:.V.ye 

.Stephens 

Hanlev 

Monauan 

strattoii 

Hai-fi..  Idaho 

Mor.tiiomi'i  \ 

.stiickey 

Hansen.  Wash 

.Mocohead 

.S'.iliivan 

Hardy 

.Moi-a! 

Tl.lrolt 

Hanlsor. 

.M(,!.-    .N    .Mix 

ray lor 

Harsha 

..lo.'-her 

reanue,  Tex. 

Harvev 

Moss 

Tenzer 

Hathavkay 

Muri.liv.  Ill 

Tliompson.  Ga. 

Hawku..'- 

Muri>hv.  N  Y 

'ri.onijj.so;,,  N  J. 

Hfbert 

.Myers 

'rhomson.  Wis. 

Hpchler.  W    Va 

.  Natcher 

Tiernan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mix 

Tuck 

Helstoskl 

oHar.i    111 

Turu.ey 

Hei  derson 

(.)  H;.!-.    .M  ch 

Cdal! 

Herlorc 

o  Ko.  ski 

UUmaii 

Hnlifield 

<.).seii 

V  ander  Jiml 

Horto:! 

ONeaj   Ga. 

Vi'-urito 

H-,;i: 

Fassmaii 

WatJROtUior 

Hi. 1. tale 

Fatman 

Walker 

Hunt 

Patten 

Wamjiler 

Hutchinson 

I  epper 

Watson. 

I. herd 

Ferkms 

Watts 

.Jarman 

I'ettls 

White 

Johnson.  Fa, 

Fhilbui 

Whitener 

Jonas 

Fickle 

Whittei: 

.lone"^.  Ala 

Pirnle 

Williams.  Pa. 

■Jov.e.'i.  Mo 

;  care 

Wii.-o.i.  Hob 

.Jo:,p,^.  N  C- 

1  i.dcll 

WlKon. 

Kasie;  meier 

I  oft 

t  harlesH 

Ka/en 

1 oUo-k 

Winn 

K(e 

Pool 

Wii-'ht 

Keith 

Fr^e.  Ill, 

Wyl.c 

Kelly 

Frlce,  Tex. 

Wyman 

Kinp.  N  Y. 

Fiircell 

Younc 

Kli-w-an 

C.>iilc 

Zablocki 

Kleppe 

Qu.r.en 

Zior. 

Kliic/yiiski 

Flai.sback 
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Zwach 

Adams 

fJrover 

Rovbal 

Ashlev 

CSude 

Rumsfeld 

Bell 

Harna 

Ryan 

Brock 

Hicks 

St  Geimain 

Bu<  hanan 

Hosmcr 

Sandmar. 

Carev 

Howard 

Savior 

Clan,  y 

Joelsoii 

Schener 

(•Jawson.  Dt.-1 

Fllj.sromb 

.Sfhreebeli 

Cleveland 

MrCarthv 

S-mith.  Calif. 

C"ohelan 

.Mallliard 

sm  th   N  Y 

Cor  able 

Mathias.  Md. 

Talf 

Co*  yers 

M;rk 

FeaKue,  Calif. 

Cortett 

Mmsiiai: 

Ltt 

Curt;.": 

".lorto  . 

Van  Deerlin 

D.iV.E.  Wis. 

N'edzi 

Waldc 

Devine 

Of  nuer 

Watklrs 

Eshleman 

FpKv 

Whalen 

Farbsteln 

Pike 

Whallev 

Firo 

1  uc::,^k: 

Wldrall 

Ford,  Gerald  F 

Re«-  = 

■.VUjL'ins 

Ford. 

Rpi'J,  N  Y 

WolfT 

William  D. 

P.pirer-Kf" 

Wvatt 

Goodell 

Pobi&on, 

Wvdler 

fJoodli!  c 

F.obcrthal 

Yates 

Ii:;()l 
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Mor.-c.  Mii&s 

NOT   VOTINCl- 

-44 

AvUir 

Fi-uhm. 

Kiipferroitii 

Ai.clrews 

\:.v 

Fulton.  Pa 

Lucdrum 

Asiim'.irp 

0.i.tnai;aki- 

Mooff 

!f 

C>ardn«>r 

Nelsen 

f'i  ; 

Olbboi.i 

Nuholi 

Hij.'.ui 

O  <■<■    .  Ori>; 

ONolll.  M»» 

Brown.  C 

.i::r 

H,i.-..r, 

Pry  or 

Celler 

Ha\s 

Re '.nick 

Calmer 

Hoi  .and 

St  Oi  «e 

fur.  cli  ■-- 

Kim 

Irwin 

Seidell 

D:i'*-<i:. 

Shrlver 

Ue:  : 

I'll-    Ajn.  C:lllf. 

Stubblefleld 

Dorr. 

K  .     l^ti 

Vanllc 

Duwd} 

K.uth 

Willis 

Eilwa.cli, 

Calif 

Kin^.Calll 

So  ttie  bill  was  passed 
The   Cleric    announced    the    followinK 
pairs 
On  thus  vote; 

Mr    -hruer  lor.  with  Mr   Morse  .tutuinst 
Mr    <)  Nelll  of  .Ma.-.Mirhu»etts  .'or.  with  Mr 
Br^wri  of  Calilorni.t  ag.iia&t 

Until  further  notice 

Mr  Dwrn  witl;  Mr   Acl.iir 

Mr  Celler  wirh  Mrs   Bolu>n. 

.Mr  Dent  with  Mr  Nel.^n 

Mr  GaiitUnaiCU  with  Mr  Pulton  of  Penn- 
s',  I'.  .11. la. 

Mr   B.irrett  with  Mr  Ciinninttham 

.Mr   Krn!r ''f  C.-iIlfornia  with  Mr   Moore 

Mr    Pr.or  with  Mr    Kupferman 

Mr   Andrews  o:  Al  ibnrna  with  Mr  Gardner 

Mr    Haijin  with  Mr    H.iys 

Mr    -St    Onge  with  Mr    Resnlck 

Mr  Feigh.m  wuh  .Vfr  Edwurda  of  Ciili- 
furniR 

Mr  .Aahmore  with  ^!r  Baring. 

.Mr    Landrv'.m  with  Mr    Karsten. 

Mr    HolUnd  with  Mr    Dawson 

Mr    Uowdy   with   Mr    NlchoU 

Mr    V.inilt  with  Mr    Johnson  uf  C.iUfornlii. 

Mr    WiIUs  with  Mr   Jacobs 

-Mr    Ich'jrd  wirh  Mrs   Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr   Colnier  with  Mr   Karth. 

Mr    Gibbons   with   Mr.   Siubblefleld. 

Mr    MINISH  changed  his  vote  from 

■■na.y    to  "yea. 

Mr  JOELSON  changed  his  vote  from 
■■yea    ro  'nay 

Mr  GOC>DLING  changed  his  vote 
frum    yea    to    nay   ' 

Mr  MORSE  jf  Massachusetts  Mr 
S;jeaicer  I  nave  a  live  pair  with  the  -jen- 
tleman  from  Kansas  i  Mr  Shriver  1  If 
he  had  been  present  he  would  have  voted 
"yea.  I  voted  '  nay  "  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote    present  ' 

The  result  ol  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  .ib<jve  recorded 

A  motion  to  •  econ.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  WRITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
M:.ssissippi  ;* 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING   HIUHKK   EDUCATION 
STUDENT  ASSISTANT  PROGRAM 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker  by  direc- 
tion ul  the  Coniinittee  Jti  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1150  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H  Hes  lloo 
He.iolird.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  lu  order  to  mo\e  that 
mc  House  resolve  itbelf  iiiio  the  Conimlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  ihe  Sr.iie  of  the  Union 
for  the  consider. ition  of  the  bill  iH  R.  ltj72'Ji 
to  extend  for  two  ye.irt  oert.iln  programs  pro- 
viding .iMl^tance  to  btudeiits  at  liustitullons 
of  higher  e<lucAiion.  lo  mcxliiv  iuch  pro- 
«fr'»nii.  .tnd  to  pr  iMde  for  picinnlng.  ev  ilua- 
lion.  mid  .kdequate  le.idtiine  in  ^jticli  pro- 
grams, .did  .dl  poiiii»  of  i>rder  .iK-Unst  ^.iid 
bill  are  horeby  waived  .\I»er  ^ener.il  deb.ite. 
wtkich  »hall  be  conhiicU  to  the  bill  .ind  r^tiiill 
formnur  not  to  exceed  one  hour  ui  he 
equally  divldetl  .uid  (.•otitrolled  by  the  chair- 
mini  and  r.itiking  minority  member  of  I  lie 
Convnutlee  on  Kdiii-.iiioii  .iiid  L.ibor  the  bill 
sh.iU  be  ri'iid  lor  ameiidtneiit  under  the  t\\e- 
mmutc  rule  .\t  the  conclusion  ol  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  lor  .unendment.  the 
C  'mm  It  tec  snail  rise  .ind  rrport  the  bin  to 
the  House  with  .such  .imendnifnis  .i-s  iimy 
have  been  adopted,  .ind  the  pre',  lous  r|ue«- 
tion  shall  bo  cimslderrd  /is  ordered  on  the 
hill  .»nd  .imendmenta  thereto  to  hnal  pas?ai;e 
without  inti-rvening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion U>  rec  )mmit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  I  Mr  Peppfr  I  is 
recognized  lor  1  hour 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  tientleman  Irom  Ne- 
braska I  Mr  Martin  I  and  pendiiiL;  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1150 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  ,'eheral  debate 
for  consideration  of  H  R  16729  to  extend 
the  higher  t-ducation  student  assistance 
programs  The  waiver  of  points  of  order 
was  requested  due  to  a  transfer  of  fimds 
in  the  bill 

H  R.  16729  would  extend  for  2  years 
certain  programs  providint,'  assistance  to 
students  at  institutions  of  hinher  edu- 
cation, to  modify  such  programs,  and  to 
provide  for  planning,  evaluation,  and 
adequate  leadtimc  in  such  programs. 

Tlie  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
designed  to: 

First  Extend  through  fiscal  year  1970 
the  college  work-study  program  earned 
on  under  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

Second  Extend  throuuh  fiscal  vear 
1970  the  student  loan  program  carried 
on  under  title  II  of  the  NDEA; 

Third  Extend  through  1970  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  pro-;ram  car- 
ried on  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 

Fourth.  Extend  through  fiscal  year 
1970  the  provisions  of  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  carried  on  under 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  and  strengthen  its  pro- 
visions by.  first,  raising  the  ceiling  on 
interest  rates  for  student  loans  from  6 
to  7  percent;  .second,  providing  for  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  of  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  States:  third,  authonzim,'  additional 
funds  lor  advances  to  the  reser'.t"  :unds 
of  State  programs,  and  fourth,  tnerping 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  into  the  Higher  Education 
Act   and 

Fifth,  Provide  advanced  liinciin.;  au- 
thority for  the  four  student  assistance 
programs. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  un^e  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1 150  m  order  that  H  R 
16729  may  be  considered. 


.Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  tiie  gen- 
tleman yltlii 

Mr.  PEPi'ER  I  am  ^-lad  to  yield  to  the 
able  i;entlemun  irom  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
■^uished  member  of  the  ComrnitU'c  on 
Rules  yielding. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  consideni- 
tion  of  this  bill.  H  R  16729.  the  so-callid 
Hiuher  Education  Act.  I  would  like  'o 
a.sk  Ihe  distinguished  ','enlleman  about 
the  rule  itself,  particularly  about  why 
points  of  order  ayainst  the  ,•^ald  bill  .ne 
all  waned,  Oi  '  hereby  waned"  as  it  s;i\s 
on  line  J  of  the  resiUUion.  H(iu,>e  Re:-.o- 
lution  1 150. 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  would  yield  to  the  able 
ctiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  answer  the  I'.entlemfui 
But  cases  involving  a  transfci  of  funds. 
It  of  course  always  requires  to  have  a 
waiver  of  ijoints  of  order 

Mr.  HALL  Could  the  gentleman  point 
out  .11  the  bill  to  ttie  Meinbns,  who,  if 
we  accept  this  rule,  are  waiving  away 
their  mdividual  riuhts  as  responsible 
elected  legislators,  wherein  these  trans- 
fers ot  funds  occur  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  if  1 
may  to  the  able  chairman  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Education  aiui  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  :  M'-   Pkhkins! 

Mr  H.\LL  Before  the  uentlenuni 
yields,  could  he  tell  u.s  wlu  ther  tiii.v  wa:- 
discu.ssed  m  the  Committee  on  Rules  ' 

Ml-    PEPPER.   Yes.  it   \\as 

Mr.  HALL  Would  tlie  lientlemaii  an- 
swer my  usual  question?  Was  this  a  di  - 
cision  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  the 
Parliamentarian  or  by  request  of  thi 
chairman    of    the   committee? 

Mr  PEPPER  It  was  a  request  that  wa.-- 
pre.sented  to  the  Committee  mh  Rulc^ 
that  the.se  iJoints  of  order  !>■  wal\ed 
which  was  presented  by  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  wntlenMi, 
from  Kentucky  Mi  PfkkinsI.  who  ua.s 
supported  by  the  di.stingui.shed  Member 
111  fact  one  of  the  rankme  Members  ni 
the  committee  on  the  Republican  side. 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mi 
Quie!. 

Mr  HALL  Then,  of  course,  the  rult 
was  adfiptcd  oy  the  committee'.' 

Mr  PEPPER.  The  rule  was  adopted  bv 
the  Committee  on  Rules  ui>o:i  request  c: 
the  chairman  of  the  F:ducation  and  La- 
bor Committee  and  was  supjxirted  by  uiu 
able  gentleman  ^IX>aklng  lor  the  Repub- 
lican membership  ol  the  committee. 

Mr  HALL  The  distinguislied  gentle- 
man then  would  airrce  with  me  that  by 
accepting  such  a  waiver  of  txunts  of  or- 
der. Members  who  are  not  on  the  Com- 
mittt^  on  Rules  or  who  do  not  happen  to 
be  on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
L.ibor.  are  thereby  asked  to  waive  away 
their  prerogatives  -.o  far  as  ixiints  of  nr- 
der  are  concerned  auainst  n.onaermaia- 
matters  or  other  matters  that  do  nut 
come  withm  the  rules:  does  he  not'.' 

Mr  PEPPER.  Tlie  able  and  distin- 
miished  Members  on  our  Committee  on 
Rules  always  rather  reluctantly  agree  to 
u'rant  a  rule  waiving  ixiints  of  order  and 
always  caretully  elicit  the  reasons  there- 
for and  have  to  be  satisfied  as  to  th.c 
adequacy  of  the  reasons  or  else  they  do 
not  report  a  rule  recommending  that 
IKimts  of  order  be  waived, 

Mr  HALL  When  could  the  centlcmai: 
tell  me.  in  view  of  this  colloquy  before  the 
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Committee  on  iUiles.  how  many  different 
transfers  of  funds  that  would  otherwi.se 
not  be  authorized  under  such  a  bill  as 
H  R  16729  do  occur  in  the  bill  or  whether 
tiiere  were  other  rea.sons  lor  waiving 
I>o;nts  of  order 

Mr  PEPPER  1  think  I  could  answer 
the  question,  but  I  would  rather  have  an 
authoritati\e  answer  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  !Mr  PkrkinsI.  to  whom  I  now 
vield. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
supplemcntini!  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinmiished  uentlemaii  from  Florida  i  Mr. 
Pkppfr  i  in  resixindiny  to  the  question  of 
the  uentleman  iro.m  Mi.s.souri.  I  requested 
the  waiver  of  innnts  of  order. 

I  will  admit  tli.it  this  is  not  ordinarily 
.1  sound  policy,  but  a  rule  of  this  lyix>  has 
always  been  i^ranted  where  the  circum- 
stances .lustify  sUCh  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  have  here 
involvixl  all  the  student  loan  programs 
expiiinc  un  June  30.  and  it  was  di.scov- 
n  cd  that  the  work-study  ijrovision  of  the 
Vocational  Education.il  Act  of  1965  was 
hke'Aise  expiring,  so  lo  expedite  the  au- 
thori/ation  m  older  that  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  act.  I  felt  that  we 
-.".ere  'usiified  :n  -cquestiiv'  that  points 
.if  order  be  waived  Transfer  of  funds  was 
.i]m3  involved 

We  arc  extendiin'  some  programs  here 
that  expire  on  Juue  30 — all  the  student 
loan  pro'^irarns  as  well  as  the  guaranteed 
1  >an  i)roeram.  B'lt  we  discovered  that 
•lien-  was  another  proi-'ram  that  would 
evpiie  on  June  'iO.  the  work-study  pro- 
liMii  'inder  the  vocational  education 
1  ill,  to  which  the  '-ontleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  contributed  ,o  much  throusih- 
)Ut  the  years  in  a.s.'istin;.'  the  committee 
.n  writine.  So  we  ftlt  that  time  was  of 
'lie  essence. 

In  Older  to  exter.d  the  work-study  ijro- 
-Tram  of  the  vocational  education  bill, 
an  amendment  was  prepared,  I  ,sought 
the  ad\ice  of  the  Parliamentarian.  I  dis- 
cus.sed  the  amendment  with  him.  Pie 
-ave  me  advice,  and  then  I  went  before 
'he  Rules  Committee  and  told  them 
ibout  tlie  dilemma  with  which  we  were 
eonfronted.  Reluctantly  thev  requested 
•hat  points  of  order  be  waived  in  order 
that  we  could  ofi'er  the  amendment  to 
'  xtend  the  work-study  iiropram  for  the 
ame  length  of  time  that  we  were  ex- 
•  ending  the  student  loan  programs. 
•'irouL-h  fi.scal  1970 

Furtheimcre.  snice  v.e  would  transfer 
umds  from  the  educational  opportu- 
:.ity  .Liant  fund  to  ihe  work-study  fund 
without  limitation  for  the  first  time,  and 
-nice  we  would  transfer  funds  from  the 
'.ocational  v.o:k-study  jjrourr  uis  to  the 
j.isher   (ducation    pro,?ram..    .since    it   is 

:nerped 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  the  cjentleman  tell 
:ne  where  tiiat  comes  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  I  had  the  bill  before 
:r.e.  I  could.  But  that  was  the  purpo.se. 
and  I  am  sure  the  -^entlem.an  from  Min- 
:.esota  will  corroborate  the  statement  I 
..m  makmg.  that  it  was  only  becau.se  we 
needed  to  extend  the  work-study  pro- 
cram  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
because  of  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  educational  opportunities  grant  pro- 
gram— It  is  permis.sible  if  the  institution 
thought  It  was  necessary — to  the  work- 


study  program,  and  I  do  not  recall  of 
any  fuither  transfer  of  funds  at  this  time 
except  the  vocational  transfer  to  high- 
er education.  That  is  the  only  other 
amendment.  We  had  to  get  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order.  We  had  to  waive  points 
of  order  because  we  were  undertaking  to 
amend  a  bill  that  we  do  not  touch  in  the 
extension  of  the  student  loan  program, 
and  that  is  the  vocational  education  bill. 
That  is  our  sole  reason. 

Mr.  MARTIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN,  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  on  i)age  16, 
beginning  with  line  24.  there  is  a  defi- 
nite transfer  of  lunds  which  lequires  the 
waiving  of  ixiints  of  order  I  would  lu.st 
like  to  read  a  few  lines  from  the  bill 
beginning  on  page  16: 

.■MI  assets  .oid  li.ibi.i'ie.=  of  tlie  \'«':itloiKil 
.student  li'ai!  in.-urroi.'p  Iiind  e.^tablished  by 
secti m  13  .if  '.he  Nat'  .iial  Vomtloiial  Stu- 
dent I.o.in  Iiisurancp  Art  of  1965.  matuifd 
or  fontinijert.  sliall  hi'  iransfenod  to.  and 
Ijerome  .ussets  and  .Libilitie-s  of.  tlie  .student 
loin  ;nsur.a:f(>  lund  ••st:iblished  by  .^-cction 
■131   of  the  Higher  EduiMtlon  Act  of  i96f). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  the  reason  wliy, 
under  tliis  rule,  a  waivme  ol  i>oints  of 
order  was  required. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Coupled  with  the 
amendment  I  discussed 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ilie  iren- 
ileman  yield  lor  a  furtlier  inquiry? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  li  the  sjentlrman 
ir.Mii  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  usk  the 
jjcntleman  two  additional  questions  Is 
it  not  also  true — I  would  say  to  n;v  col- 
leagues irom  Nebraska— that  on  pa?c  4. 
line  7: 

.\u  msMtuii'in  which  has  in  rflect  an 
..(irepinent  to  rurry  out  a  work-study  pro- 
L'.-rni  luid.T  -ectMii  143  of  the  Economic 
(!])!)■>.'•! unity  Act  of  ir564  may  Ufe  lo  carry 
.-.It  -iu-h  '.v(  rk-sti,dy  pro'.'i-am  any  of  the 
:ui-:ds  ;.;i:d  to  it  from  .sum.s  appropriated 
unaer  'he  lir.st  ciKence  of  hection  401  (bi 
of  t:r.,>  Act  fcr  the  lisca!  year  ending  June 
:iii.  1969.  and  iho  .-ucceeding  ftKcal  year  The 
.rq-u.remeiit  :ii  .'-eciion  144(fl  of  such  Act 
sn.'i'.l  ap;ily  o  ,.i^y  funds  used  under  the 
i.iithority  i  f  ih:-:  .-no  pf:i..n  ;■  ;■  .  uch  ptirposc. 

Would  that  not  aLso  come  under  the 
waiver  of  jioints  of  order? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  I  am  no  exjiert  m  tliis 
area,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  that 
transfer  was  made  in  the  rirevious  year. 
but  that  could  well  come  unaer  the  waiv- 
ing of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Si.ieaker.  I  aiJi^rcciate 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  tlie  ^'cntleman  from  Ken- 
tucky explaining  the  iiomt  of  iiew  of  tlie 
committee,  but  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  all 
Members  that  there  are  obvious  reasons 
lOr  wai\ing  jioints  ol  ord^r  la  a  bi'i  v.hicl: 
had  to  be  amended  after  it  went  through 
the  full  committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  As  I  understand  it.  this  ;s  sonic- 
thing  which  we  all  want  to  i^re sun:ic.  but 
inasmuch  as  House  Resolution  1150.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
says  "All  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived."  m  his  opinion 
does  it  also  apply  to  any  amendments 


that  might  be  suggested  to  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  says  thereafter  in  the  resolution 
that  "the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  .o-minute  lule."  and  it 
does  not  say  that  such  amendments  shall 
be  subject  to  \', uuer  of  puiiils  ol  oidei 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  only  one 
amendment  eligible  under  this  rule,  and 
that  IS  the  one  the  able  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  told  the  able  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.souri  about,  and  that  is  the  tme 
having  to  do  with  I'ducation  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  HALL  What  would  be  the  jiuriiose 
of  reading  the  bill  lor  amendment  if 
there  was  only  one  under  the  rule,  and 
why  did  not  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
specify  that  one  only  would  be  ehgible'' 
Mr  PEPPER  Vou  do  not  need  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  to  have  an  ainendment 
offered,  but  this  amendment  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  it  would 
be  the  only  one  contemplated  that  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  a  p'oint  of  order 
The  only  thing  the  point  of  order  was 
aimed  at  was  as  cxpres.sed 

Mr.  MAF^TIN  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  :,leldV 

Mr,  PEPPER  I  vield  to  the  •jentleni.in 
ir.-jin  Nebraska. 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr.  Six-pker.  I  vonld 
ha\e  to  disa'-'ree  with  tla^  .uid;'ment  of  the 
i-'cntleman  on  'he  jioint  of  order,  in  his 
reply  lo  the  ijentleman  from  Mi.ssouri 
Hou.sc  Re.solution  llnO  simply  states 
tliat  "all  )«)ints  of  orriiM-  a-ainst 
aid  i)ill  are  lierebv  w:ii\  ed"  Th.it  :s 
aiamst  the  bill  it -elf.  it  says  nottnng  at 
all  in  regaid  to  amendments  offered  tliat 
are  not  ^'erinai.f  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  if  an  r-iiiendment  to  this  bill  is  ol- 
feieri  that  is  not  germane  to  ;he  piece 
of  leL'i.^ilation.  that  this  waiving  of  points 
of  order  in  the  re.solution  v.ould  h;'ve  no 
apiiiication  at  all. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  think  it  n 
important  that  we  determine  this.  Would 
the  gentleman  yield  foi'  a  i.iai i!:iincnt'ii  y 
Ujquir.',"' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes.  I  yield  f)  ;Iie  ren- 
thman   l:nm  .Mis.'.ouri. 

Mr.  iUALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  iiarharncn- 
tary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore  'Mr,  Ai - 
nFRTi.  Tlic  t'entleman  will  sl.-ite  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  view  of  our 
colloquy  and  our  understanding  of  Hou.se 
Resolution  1150.  which  savs.  on  lines  8 
:i;id  9.  that  "all  points  of  order  against 
■-uch  bill  are  licreby  waived."  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  whether  or  not 
amendmerds  subrnitfed — inasmuch  as  on 
l:r.c  1.  jiace  2.  the  resolution  states  "the 
bill  .-hall  be  read  lor  amendment  under 
tiie  ,')-minuie  rule" — could  not  be  subiect 
to  a  jjuint  of  order  or  a  point  of  ordci' 
made  and  lie  aaainst  such  amendments  if 
they  were  non^ermane  or  othcrwi.se  did 
not  come  under  a  rule  of  the  House?  A 
mirror  image  of  my  question  is.  does  a 
iwmt  of  order  lie  against  all  amendments 
il.ai  in'.ulit  be  o'.l'ered? 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temp:jre.  The  les- 
oljtion  does  not  apply  trj  :,mendments 
tlint  rniuht  be  offered. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  tiie  Sieaker. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  The  only  amendment 
intended  to  he  covered  by  the  waiver  of 
!h(>  ijoints  ot  order — and  I  have  a  co)  y 
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of  that  with  me-  has  to  do  with  an 
aniendri-.ent  of  the  Vrx-ational  Education 
Act.  and  It  wa.s  intended  that  that 
.amendment  would  be  eligible,  would  be 
admissible  if  a  waiver  of  the  points  of 
order  were  allowed  by  the  adoption  of 
this  rule 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  i^entle- 
nian  will  yield  further,  the  sjentleman 
ai{rees  witli  nie  now.  in  view  of  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  s  view  that  under  the 
resolution  points  of  order  do  not  apply 
to  amendments  which  mmht  be  ottered, 
then  each  amendment  will  be  considered 
at  the  tune  of  its  submission  Is  that 
correct ' 

Mr  PKPPKR  The  intent  of  the  Rules 
Committee  may  be  different  from  the 
view  of  the  able  Speaker  by  his  ruling 
on  the  abstract  inquiry  presented  by  the 
able  ueiitleman  from  Missouri.  I  under- 
stand that  It  was  di.sclosed  to  the  Rules 
Committee  that  there  was  one  amend- 
rr.ent  haviiiij  to  do  with  vocational  edu- 
cation which  iiad  not  been  put  onto  the 
bill  in  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  which  the  committee  wished  to 
ofTer  on  the  floor. 

But  there  was  a  po.ssibtlity  that  there 
might  be  a  point  of  order  raised  to  the 
amendment  and  it  was  intended  to  cover 
the  waiver  of  the  point  of  order  with 
fir-spect  to  the  admissibility  of  this  one 
i'a:ticular  amcndme^.t  and  no  other 

Tile  SPE.AKER  pro  lemi>ore  There  is 
nothing  '.n  the  resolution  which  would 
:  rovide  for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
against  any  amendment  which  mi«ht  be 
Mftered  to  the  bill  if  such  amendment 
were  not  germane  under  the  rules  of  the 
House 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
.iientary  inquir-' 

T'.ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr  PEPPER  Would  it  be  permissible 
:or  a  Member  on  the  floor,  without  con- 
■■■  eninjj  the  Rules  Committee,  to  ofler  an 
amendment  to  the  rule'^  I  believe  that 
perhaps  I.  as  the  Member  iiandling  the 
rule,  have  a  right  to  yield  to  a  Member, 
only  to  whom  I  wish  to  yield,  to  offer  in 
amendment  Would  it  be  permissible  for 
me  to  yield  to  the  i<entleman  from  Ken- 
tucky to  offer  that  amendment  to  the 
rule,  so  as  to  provide,  on  page  2.  after  the 
period.  I  would  presume,  in  the  second 
line,  "and  points  of  order  shall  be  wai\  ed 
with  respect  to  one  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  rhe  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor'? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  May  the 
Chair  inquire  of  the  gentleman  whether 
he  has  instructions  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  '">ffer  such  an  amendment "^ 

Mr  PEPPER  I  have  no  specific  in- 
structions for  yieldin.Lj  for  the  offering  of 
that  amendment,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  except  it  was  within  the  intend- 
ment. I  understood,  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  that  this  amendment  would  be 
admissible  I  do  not  propo.se  to  act  by  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  if 
I  should  vield  tor  such  an  amendment 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman,  of  course,  would  be  doing  it 
on  his  own  responsibility  then,  and  not 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  Committee  on 
Ru!es. 

The  Chair  will  add  the  only  other  way 
an  amendment  could  be  offered  to  the 


rule   Would    be    under    tlie   rules   of   the 
House 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  able  ^'entUman  from  Ne- 
braska, who  IS  one  of  the  senior  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  the  otner  side,  whether  he 
Would  have  any  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rule  that  would  jiermit  only 
this  one  amendment  to  be  offtned  and 
would  waive  points  of  order  with  respect 
to  only  that  one  amendment.'  Does  the 
able  .gentleman  havT  that  iimendment 
ix'f.)re  him 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Does  the 
•entleman  yield  tor  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr  PEPPER  I  yield 
Mr   HALL  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  mat- 
l<'r  that   would  be  without  the  rules  of 
the    House   and    could    only    be   accom- 
pli.shed  by  unanimuus  consent. 

I  submit  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, if  we  are  uoim;  to  have  rules 
brought  up  at  this  time  of  day.  after  ad- 
louinmc  before  2  ocloek  twice  this  week, 
we  would  have  to  object  under  the  rules 
of  the  House.  The  only  way  such  an 
amendment  muld  oe  oiTeied  would  be  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question — all  uf 
us  know  thai — and  then  to  submit  an 
amendment  aftrr  \oting  it  down. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speal^er.  I  have  not 
offered  any  such  amendment.  I  do  not 
l.uopose  to  yield  for  the  purpo.se  of  offer- 
ing such  an  amendment,  since  I  do  not 
ha",  e  authoiiiy  to  do  m  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  simply  present  the 
rule  as  it  is  written  to  the  House  for  it.s 
consideration. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Nebraska 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

House  Resolution  1150  provides  for 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate,  waiv- 
ing all  points  of  order  only  ai.'ainst  said 
bill.  H  R.  16729,  to  extend  certain  pro- 
grams providing  assistance  to  students 
at  institutions  of  higher  education 

The  purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  to  extend, 
for  2  additional  year.s.  four  -.tudent  as- 
sistance and  loan  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide advanced  funding  authority  for 
tiiese  four  i^iforts  to  assist  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  programing  their  par- 
'icipation  in  them 

The  National  Defense  Education  Ac: 
program  of  student  loans  contained  m 
title  II  of  the  act  is  authorized  for  2  yoar.<; 
at  an  annual  rate  of  S200  million  Cur- 
rently the  program  is  being  used  on  1.738 
campuses,  covering  about  2  million  stu- 
dents and  has  loans  outstanding  of  over 
SI. 350. 000.000 

Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  to  authorize  for  2  more 
years  the  student  '.vork-study  program 
through  which  desei'ving  students  are 
assisted  with  part-time  employment 
while  in  school.  Authorizations  are  for 
S225  million  for  each  of  the  2  years  the 
program  is  extended  It  is  estimated  that 
this  will  permit  assistance  to  some  870.- 
000  students  over  this  period.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  student  compensa- 
tion, now  85  percent,  will  fall  to  80  per- 
cent on  .\ugust  20.  1968  Employment 
opportunities    under    this    program    are 


generally  provided  by  the  schools  and 
by  public  service  and  other  nonprofit 
agencies. 

Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
IS  amended  to  extend  the  program  of 
educational  opportunity  grants  for  an 
additional  2  years.  It  provides  financial 
a.ssistance  to  needy  students  ranging 
from  S200  to  $800  per  year  over  a  .stu- 
dent .>  college  years.  For  each  year  an 
.luthoiization  of  $70  million  is  recom- 
mended which  will  provide  assistance  to 
425,000  students. 

The  linal  program  included  in  the 
bill  IS  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which 
.seeks  to  assure  that  every  student  ac- 
cepted into  a  college  or  university  will 
be  able  to  obtain  the  financial  assistance 
to  complete  his  studies.  This  is  assured 
bv  making  available  low-cost,  ftxlerallv 
backed  and  guaranteed  loans  to  the  stu- 
dents The  .states  are  the  prime  mover- 
m  tlie  program,  the  Government  backs 
them  and  covers  losses.  Thirty-live  State.'- 
aie  now  pai  ticipatmg.  This.  too.  is  ex- 
tended for  2  years,  and  $10  million  i> 
authorized  to  strengthen  the  re.serve 
funds  of  the  several  States. 

The  bill  provides  for  raising  the  ceil- 
ing on  interest  rates  of  student  loan.-- 
from  6  to  7  percent,  and  provides  that 
the  Commi.ssioner  of  Education  is  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  to  the  in- 
surers to  reduce  the  cost  of  interest  to 
the  students  on  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
States  or  nonprohi  jjiivate  .sources.  Thi.- 
provision  was  deemed  necessary  becau.-^! 
of  the  recent  rise  in  the  prime  discount 
rate. 

Finally,  the  bill  puts  the  National  Vn- 
catlonal  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  becausi 
duplication  and  parallel  paperwork  ha.- 
been  a  problem. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  les.scn  tiie 
problem  of  planning  for  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  their  student  assistance 
programs  by  providing  for  advanceri 
funding  for  the  four  assistance  program.- 
Under  the  bill,  appropriations  for  the 
student  a.s.-istance  programs  would  be 
included  m  appropriations  bills  for  the 
flsc^il  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  tor 
which  they  would  be  available. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
No  departmental  views  are  contained  ir. 
the  report 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  re.solution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


EXTENDING  CONGRATULATIONS  OF 
CONGRESS  TO  COLLEGE  OF  WIL- 
LIAM AND  MARY  ON  ITS  275TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  615. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H    Con    Res    fil5 

Whereas  the  people  of  -he  United  States 
of    .\merica    throughout    their    history    have 
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roe  eiii/ed  the  import.ince  to  democracy  of 
lU  I-  lu  .iteU  citizenry,  .irid  to  that  end  have 
iT.Ceiuragetl  a  public  policy  u(  .support  of 
I'diu.itkin  lur  all  <jl  its  people  and  the  devel- 
opment, wltiiin  tlie  severitl  States,  of  centers 
of  advanced  learning  .is  beneficial  to  tlie 
general  vs'elfare;  .ind 

Whereas  at  the  lltne  of  Its  Independence 
the  United  St.ites  uf  America  already  was 
endowed  with  certain  centers  of  learning 
established  upon  the  Initiative  of  the  people 
of  tlie  .several  Colonies  or  as  part  of  tlie 
policy  of  colonial  growth  encouraged  by  the 
then  sovereign  of  the  ?ald  Colonlesi  and 

Whereas,  on  February  8.  1693.  a  royal 
rharter  was  ^iranted  by  Their  Majesties  King 
William  III  and  Queen  .Mary  II  of  England, 
to  lound  and  establish  "a  certain  place  of 
universal  learning"  in  the  "good  arts  and 
sciences  '  to  be  Icnown  lorever  thereafter  as 
the  College  of  WlllUm  and  Mary  in  Virginia; 
and 

Whereas  Mibseqoent  to  the  Independence 
of  the  said  United  States  of  America.  His 
Excellency  Thomas  Jetferson.  then  Governor 
of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  there- 
after ,1  distineuished  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  December  4.  1779.  led 
tlie  same  College  i)I  William  and  Mary  In 
Virginia  to  a  reorpani/atlon  of  its  curricu- 
lum witli  the  piu-ticul.ir  objective  of  creat- 
ing therein  ,i  cour.se  ot  study  preparing 
students  for  the  service  of  the  new  State  and 
Nation,  to  wit.  by  introducing  pioneering 
courses  in  l.w.  the  seMr.il  natural  sciences 
.'Old   'he  several   modern   huiguages:   .ind 

Whereas  iSie  said  College  uf  William  and 
Marv  m  Virginia  lias  throughout  its  liistory 
cduc;ited  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
commonweal  of  three  centuries,  so  that  It 
is  truly  and  f)flen  said  that  the  history  i:f 
the  colleges  forms  a  significant  part  of  the 
history  of  tlie  Nation,  the  same  including 
the  Sr.st  President  .ind  fifteen  Members  uf 
the  Continental  Congress,  three  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  a  Chief  Justice  and 
three  Associate  Justices  of  the  United 
States,  thirteen  C.ibinet  members,  twentv- 
nine  Sen.uors.  three  .speakers  and  fifty-ri'. e 
Members  of  the  HoiL^e  of  Representatives, 
•wentv-two  Oovernors  of  Virginia,  twenty- 
two  iudges  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals,  .in  uncounted  niiiiiber  of  members 
of  the  General  .\s.seinbly  of  Virginia,  as 
well  as  leaders  m  the  Kovernment  of  a  num- 
ber "t  t'ther  States  uf  the  Union:  and 

Whereas  today  it  continues  in  this  tradi- 
tion cl  education  t;t  men  and  vomen  for 
useful  citizenship  In  public  and  private  pur- 
suits, continuing  to  adapt  its  course  of 
studies  to  the  growing  needs  of  community. 
Commonwealth,  and  Nation:  Now.  there- 
iore.  be  it 

Resohcd  by  the  Ho'.ise  of  Representatites 
of  the  United  States  ithe  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  Congress  on  this  occasion 
sends  l.eartv  coneratulanons.  and  greetings 
to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  on  the 
occasion  of  its  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary,  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tions it  has  made  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Virtrlnia  :ind  the  United  States. 
and  'XtendlnB  the  liope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  .States  that  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
in  the  centuries  yet  to  come 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  i  during  the 
reading  < .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
CDnsf nt  that  further  reading  of  the  con- 
current rcsoltit'on  be  dispensed  with  and 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'Mr.  Al- 
EERT'  Is  there  ob.iection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  ncht  to  object,  as  I  understand  it. 
tins  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
that  the  gentleman  proposes  to  offer. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  one  of 
three,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  as- 
sure the  House  that  none  of  these  reso- 
lutions requires  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  None  of 
these  require  the  expenditure  i.il  I'ederal 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  withdruw 
my  rtservation  ol  t)biectioii. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

.\MENDMKNT    OFFFRED    1  ^      .MR      Kl  a;f.RS    uF 

C  Ml.llii.M)!) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr  Rogers  of 
Colorado;  On  pages  1-,^  strike  all  "wiiereas" 
clauses. 

The  amendment  was  aaieed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  \,as  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v,as  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  ol  Colorado  Mr 
Si>eaker.  I  ask  unani'noo.-  consent  that 
!tie  gentleman  linm  Vii'-'in;a  Mr, 
Dov.'NiM- 1  may  extend  his  iiniaiks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recohd 

The  SPEAKER  i>ro  temiiore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
most  appropriate  that  we  consider  this 
resolution  lionoring  the  27.Tth  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  ol  the  charter  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  on  tins 
day.  which  is  Law  Day. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  was 
the  first  institution  in  America  to  estab- 
Ish  a  school  of  law.  As  a  result  of  the 
interest  of  Thomas  Jeffcrs.on.  then  newly 
elected  Governor  of  Virg'nia  and.  by  vir- 
tue of  that  office,  a  memb.M-  of  the  board 
of  visitors  of  the  college,  the  college  cre- 
ated a  professorship  of  law  and  ixilice. 
Antedated  only  by  the  Vinerian  profes- 
sorship at  Oxford,  established  21  years 
earlier  and  held  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  and  [perhaps  by  the  chair  at  Trin- 
ity College.  Dublin,  the  chair  of  law  at 
William  and  Maiy  thus  became  one  of 
the  earliest  m  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  the  first  in  the  United  States. 

The  venerable  George  Wythe  was  the 
first  law  professor  of  William  and  Mary's 
School  of  Law.  A  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  arid  the  mentor  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  John  Marshall,  and 
Henry  Clay,  th's  "American  Aristides." 
as  Jefferson  styled  him.  is  no  doubt  the 
man  most  responsible  for  the  philosophy 
of  law  and  order  which  i^ervades  the 
American  Constitution  and  today  guides 
the  development  of  our  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

The  college — which  in  its  earliest  days 
was  virtually  confined  to  the  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  Building,  the  oldest  stand- 
ing academic  building  in  British  Amer- 
ica and  the  oldest  existing  home  of  the 
Virginia  legislature — was  a  remarkable 
structure  to  be  raised  in  a  colony  that 
was  still  largely  a  wilderness.  F^ilfilling 
the  prediction  of  an  anonymous  student 


of  lt;99  that  "the  college  will  help  make 
the  Town,"  William  and  Mary  and  Wil- 
liamsburg grew  and  flourished  together. 
The  gathering  together  in  the  colonial 
capital  of  the  best  people  of  Virginia  and 
the  forming  of  student  associations  with 
all  that  was  best  in  the  history  and  poli- 
tics of  that  colony  and  of  Mother  Eng- 
land were  of  untold  significance  m  mold- 
ing the  intellect,  in  testing  the  character, 
and  m  cultivating  the  manners  ol  the 
generation  which  so  significantly  mllu- 
enced  the  events  leading  to  the  American 
Revolution.  From  this  college-capital,  the 
cradle  of  democracy,  where  the  plays  of 
Shake.si>earc  first  found  a  i)ublic  hearing 
in  America,  went  lorth  Virginia's  and 
the  Nation's  greatest  .sons. 

In  iiunoring  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  we  not  only  honor  a  famous 
school  which  sent  lour  of  her  sons — 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer.son, 
James  Monrm\  and  John  Tyler — to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  we 
honor  the  ijnnclples  of  liberty  which 
they  espoused. 

Wliliam  and  M.uy  has  served  this 
Nation  well  during  these  years.  It  has 
iraitied  .iiid  educated  many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  tos  Nation  and  the  world. 

It  coiitimK:,  this  educational  ixtel- 
lenco  with  the  young  men  and  women 
of  today.  The  Nation  .-hould  b"  grateful 
t.j  ih;s  great  college  beeau.se  it  !ui-nislies 
a  reservoir  of  competent  leads  rs  who 
will  s,'i\e  when  needed 

We  commend  the  college  of  William 
<ind  Mary  ior  this  e.iiitnbution  to  our 
Nation 

.^11  i.'i  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
delegatio.i  ar>  dei|)ly  grateful  to  our 
e  il'eagues  [or  the  unanimous  pass.ige  of 
this  re.'-oluti'in  honoring  the  27.51  h  an- 
niversaiy  ol  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary. 


rO  DESIGNATE  MAY  20    1968.  AS 
CHARLOTTE.  NC.  DAY' 

Mr.  R0G:;RS  oJ  Colcrado.  Mr.  S!.)eak- 
er.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.:>tnt  lor  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  131. 

The  Clerk  rrari  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution 

The  SPEAKER  i-ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  .L'cnile- 
man  Irom  Colorado? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and,  of  course.  I  shall 
not  object — I  take  this  lime  in  ord<r  to 
express  my  apijieciation  to  the  di.stin- 
guished  representative  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  bringing  this 
Senate  joint  resolution  to  the  floor  of 
tlie  House  this  afternoon.  It  lias  already 
cleared  the  Senate. 

The  jiurpose  of  tlie  le.solution  is  to 
give  recognition  to  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  t!ie  city  of 
Charlotte,  at  which  iilace  the  first  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  signed  on 
this  continent  a  year  and  4  montlis  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed  on  July  4  at  Phiiadeljihia. 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution  and 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  bringing  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  re.sei\a- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Mr.  Al- 
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BERT'  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
f)f  the  sentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

SJ    Res    131 

Whereas  lyfiS  will  m.trk  the  two  htiiidredtli 
.iiinivers.iry  uf  llie  establishment  of  the  city 
lit  Charlotte  by  the  Suite  Assembly  of  North 
C.iroUn.i.  and 

Whereas  the  I'lty  of  Charlotte  has  made 
outstanding  conTlbmlims  during  those  fwu 
hundred  years  1. 1  the  >itren(fth  .\nd  well- 
bem?  of  the  Stite  of  Ni)rth  C.irolina  and  the 
United  States  Now  therefore,  be  U 
\\  Rfiohed  hy  rhr  Senair  and  Houfe  of  Rep- 

rext'titatnen  of  thr  Unitert  Statrn  uf  ATner\ra 
tn  Coagrci.^  astrmblea  That  May  20.  1968 
Is  hereby  designated  ;is  '  Cliarlntte.  North 
CaroUn.i  Day"  In  rormnemonitlon  nf  the 
t;wf>  hundredth  anniversary  of  such  ritv  .md 
the  President,  is  .luthorized  .ind  requested  t«i 
Issue  a  proclamation  inviting  the  people  of 
•he  L'nlt.ed  States  to  observe  mch  day  with 
.»ppropr!ate  reremonles  and  activities 

WlFVDMFNr     om:RKD     BY      MR       RliOERS     OP 
I  (II  (iR^DO 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

.\niendment     offered     bv     Mr      Rooehs    of 

Colorajii  On  pat{e  1.  str'.lce  .ilt  'whereas" 
'■;aiises 

The  amendment  was  acreed  to 

The     Senate     joint     resolution     was 

ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed, 
A  motion  to  recop-sloer  was  laid  on  the 

table 


TO  PRO\  IDE  Pf3R  THK  OBSERV.\NCE 
OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
SIGNING  OF  THE  1868  TREATY  OF 
PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  NAVAJO 
INDIAN  TRIBE  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

M;-  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  .isk  unanimous  consent  'or  tlie  im- 
mediate con;iideratlon  of  the  bill  'S 
JT4.T1  to  pio.ide  for  the  ob.servance  of 
the  centennial  of  the  siiinina  of  the 
1863  TrtMt.v  o'  Peace  between  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe  a-ui  the  United  State.« 

The  Clerk  r-'ad  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPE.VKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  ^'entle- 
:nan  from  Colorado? 

There  beinu;  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

3    2745 

Bf  't  r-nudfd  ?»v  ''"■  Scnatf  and  tlouxe  of 
Rtprf.wnfaf  :ri-»  or  the  t/'iifrd  Statrs  of 
.l"iiri<-o  I'l  Conq'f^s  a.ncfib.Vd  That  the 
PresKlent  ct  t.hc  L'nited  3tatL»9  :s  requested 
il>  to  issue  .1  pror;  imatuin  designatini;  'he 
calendar  year  !i>68  .is  the  centenni.il  of  'he 
signing  of  the  1868  Treaty  of  Peuoe  between 
•he  Navaj."  Indian  Tribe  and  'he  United 
States,  .md  .-.lU.'ig  n\ton  the  Governors  of 
•he  States  mayors  of  cities,  and  other  pub- 
..c  offlcials.  as  we.l  :>^  Jlhpr  persons,  organiza- 
•lons.  and  groups  to  ."tbserve  such  centennial 
oy  appropriate  celebrations  and  t-eremotiles 
ind  .2i  to  prov.de.  m  such  manner  as  he 
ileems  appropri.ite.  for  partictputton  by  Ped- 
•ral  .igei5i-.es  .md  offlcials  in  such  observance 

Sec  1  the  PT*>sldent  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
•hiTized  to  appoint  eight  Members  ui  the 
Se:ia*e.  and  -he  Speaker  of  the  House  oi 
Representatives  is  authorized  to  appoint 
'■.^hr  Members  <<  the  House  ^f  Representa- 
■ives.  to  represen:  the  Congress  m  connec- 
•lon  with  observances  .ind  activities  >f  The 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe  commemorating  the 
h.storic  events  that  preceded,  and   are  asso- 


.•t.ited   with,   the  signing  of   the   1868  Treaty 
f   Pe  ice    between    ihe   Navajo    Indian   Tribe 
and  tne  L'lnled  States 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table 


GENER.^L  LEAVE    lO   EXTEND 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  leci.slative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  concern- 
in''  the  resolution.s  and  bills  which  liave 
just  been  adopted 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  sentle- 
man from  Colorado ■' 

There  was  no  ■'h't-orion 


UNIDENTIFIED   I-XYING  OBJECTS 

Mr  ROUSH  .Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  .iddress  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revt.se  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  ui  Ihe  request  of  the  sentleman 
from  Indiana  ' 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  ai;ain  addresi.  my  colleaKues  on  the 
matter  of  the  An  Force  sponsored  re- 
search project  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Ed- 
ward U  Condon  Tins  project  aimed  at 
disco-.ering  the  li-uth  about  unidentified 
flylriy  objects,  or  at  least  learnniR  what 
questions  to  ask.  has  been  resoundingly 
(.•ondemned  in  a  recent  article  in  Ltwk 
macazine. 

Since  reading  this  article  and  con- 
.Nidennf  the  situation  there  at  the  uni- 
versity I  have  writtefi  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  .Force  askini:  for  his  comments 
on  this  deplorable  .situation  and  I  have 
wiitton  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  askniK  for  an  immediate 
investiiiation  of  the  incident.'>  involvinfj 
tlie  use  ot  publk  moneys  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado 

There  must  be  some  adequate  explana- 
tion tor  the  events  described  m  that  arti- 
cle. If  they  are  inaccurate,  they  must  be 
corrected.  If  correct,  they  oast  .serious 
doubts  about  our  universities  approach 
to  Federal  conlract.s.  about  the  objectiv- 
ity of  educational  institutions  dedicated 
above  all  things  to  the  disinterested  piu- 
suit  of  the  truth  insofar  as  facts 
can  reveal  this  to  us. 

Last,  but  not  least,  if  the  facts  in  the 
article  are  accurate  tiieii  I  have  little 
hope  that  we  will  k-arn  much  new  about 
the  UFO  problem  from  this  project:  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  conclusions 
will  be  questioned,  doubted  I  feel  cer- 
Uiin  that  the  subject  of  unidentified  fly- 
iDK  objects  win  remain  a  mysler>'. 

Some  of  you  may  approach  this  whole 
subject  with  deii.sion  or  amusement  I 
am  not  iny.self  a  believei.  rather  more  of 
an  agnostic  on  the  matter  of  whether 
these  reportlngs  of  objects  ;x)rtend  more 
than  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  But.  I 
am  convinced  that  Llie  reasonable  ap- 
proacii,  the  ;<:ientific  approach,  is  to 
maintain  an  open  mind  on  the  matter 
until   some    real    evidence   appears,   one 


way  or  the  other.  We  have  not  had 
that  as  yet.  I  was  hopeful  that  the  Colo- 
rado project  would  pro\ide  just  this  evi- 
dence, or  leadings  for  the  future  Now 
I  have  my  doubts. 


AMERICANS  BECOMING  IMPATIENT 
WIIH  GOVERNMKN'I'.S  I)0-NOIH- 
ING  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LAW- 
BREAKERS 

Mr  ABFRNKTHY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPE.-\KER  pro  tempore  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i/entleman 
from  Ml.ssi.ssippi'' 

There  was  no  obiection 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Siwaker  this 
Nation  IS  sick  .aid  tired  of  the  weaselly 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
a^ainsi  the  Slokely  Carmichaels.  the 
Rap  Browns,  the  draft  card  and  flac 
burners,  arsonists  rioters,  and.  yes  even 
the  marchers  Tlie  jxilicy  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  r(>cently  enunciated  by  .Attorney 
General  Ram.'-ey  Clark  toward  arsonist.^ 
and  rioters  is  ijositively  beyond  the  com- 
lirehension  of  the  Ameiieaii  pe<iplt'  II 
he  would  coddle  tho.se  who  today  burn 
and  destroy  property  in  the  .so-called 
uhetto  areas,  he  should  remember  that 
they  will  burn  and  destroy  his  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Buildina  tomorrow  and 
his  own  iialatial  .suburban  home  the  next 
day. 

Law-abidine  Americans  are  becomuv-- 
:mpatient  with  this  Go\ernmems  do- 
nothinK  attitude  toward  tho.^e  v,ho  com- 
mit trea.son.  arson,  destroy  inoperty.  and 
Mot.  They  are  speaking  out  all  over  this 
land.  An  example  of  such  is  included  ;n 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Com- 
mercial Dispatch,  a  fine  newspaper,  oub- 
li.shed  m  Columbus.  Miss.  The  editorial 
by  edit'u-  Birney  Imes.  Jr..  is  commended 
to  the  con.sidi ration  of  the  readers  nl 
the  Co.vr.PESsio.NAL  Record  and  to  Mr. 
Clark.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
PoiiTiCAL  Potpourri 
1  Bv  Biri.ey  Imes.  Jr  i 

I.ong  ago  I  learned  the  other  fellow  was 
riBht  as  many,  if  not  a  lot  more,  times  than 
I   So  I  .im  reluctant  to  call  liis  views  •idiotic". 

But  this  time  I'm  Kolng  to  :ind  I  think 
It  will  be  judged  fitting. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark — more 
politician  than  lawyer — is  credited  with  .\ 
new  "humanitarian"  plan  for  control  of  riots, 
looting,   burning 

The  heart  of  the  new  doctrine,  planned 
m  secrecy,  accepts  property  loss  to  avoid 
killing" 

I  interpret  'his  new  concept  that  looters 
determined  enough  to  resist  officers  should 
be  permitted  to  loot,  not  and  burn  unham- 
pered by  restraints  adequate  to  stop  them. 
Under  nr.  i-ircum.staiice  would  giinlire  be 
used.  That's  what  happened  recently  in 
W.ishlngton. 

riie  .attorney  General  says  this  is  'putting 
l;fe  .ibove  property" 

I  don't  believe  Clark  believes  his  own 
promulgation 

Life  or  property  Is  not  the  issue  at  all 

What  Is  at  stafce   is  law  enforcement. 

All  sorts  of  silly  "reasons"  have  been  ad- 
\anced   to  support   the   new  concept. 

One  official  presumably  a  Clark  aide,  said 
people  "don't  know  how  it  Is  to  be  In  .i 
not  where,  if  you  shoot,  they  shoot  back  and 
you've  got  a  lot  of  dead   ..." 
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Bank  robber.";  housebreakers  too  have  been 
known  to  shoot  back  .So  have  burglars;  so 
have  tresp.i.ssers.  so  have  fugitives.  But  this 
has  never  deterred  law  enforcement  officers 
m   the  i)Ursuil  of  their  Job, 

Wh.it  It  really  boll.s  down  to— this  new 
approach  >{  the  Attorney  General — is  If  loot- 
ers and  rioter.-;  are  determined  enough  they 
will  not  be  stopped 

Under  the  new  reasoning  "overwhelming 
law  enforcement  manpower  would  be  em- 
plovcd" 

I  don't  kiiiiW  what  this  means  Perhaps 
he  would  li.ive  enough  soldiers  and  state 
tr<H)pers  and  national  ^-uardsmen  to  re- 
strain the  rlotprs  by  lioldlng  their  hands.  It 
would  be  mighty  difflcult  to  get  up  enough 
men  in  time  to  heiut  otT  a  riot,  say  in  '20 
or  so  difTercnt  places  troubled  at  the  same 
time 

Liber. il  ii.so  (if  tpiir  tras  is  one  of  the  main 
to<3ls  to  be  cmploycci  I  don't  know  much 
about  tear  tas.  but  it  could  blow  back  on 
officers  and  innocent  bvstanders  alike  How- 
ever, this  IS  no  place  to  argue  the  relative 
merits  nf  law  enlorcement  eqviipment 

Comments  hv  tlio.se  who  framed  the  new 
tloctriiies  have  been  i-ndles.s  but  they  haven't 
heard  from  the  property  owners  and  the 
businessmen  '.vhose  eslabhshments  were 
burned  to  the  ground  and  m  some  instances 
life  savings  swept  .iway  Nor  Irom  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  respect  l.iw  and  order 
and  who  sincerely  believe  the  law  should  be 
enforced  for  all  citizens  This  desire  is  by 
no  means  bounded  by  racial  lines 

Certainly,  this  new  approach  doesn't  cre- 
ate any  new  respect  lor  our  laws  On  the 
other  iiand.  next  time  there  will  be  even 
less  restraint  if  the  penalty  is  .i  slap  on  the 
wrist 

I  fiont  believe  anvune  views  other  than 
with   horror  the  t.iklng  of  a   liuman  life. 

But  adequate  means  must  be  taken  to  In- 
sure the  law  IS  upheld  in  the  interest  of 
evervone"s — not    lust   a    few — welfare 

We  have  an  orderlv  rule  bv  law  or  we 
have  .somethins  like  what  haiipened  a  few 
days  ago  Firm  restraint  will  save  more  life 
and    propertv    in    the   lone   run 


MA  J     GEN     ROBERT    H.   CURTIN 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
iinaninious  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
lemarks.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  .'-■PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
tlie  U.S.  Air  Force  lost  the  .services  of 
one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  mem- 
bers. Maj.  Gen  Robert  H.  Curtin,  Direc- 
tor of  Civil  Ensincenng.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Protirams  and  Resources.  Head- 
quarters U.S.  .\\T  Force,  retired  after  an 
outstandinc  and  lllu.strious  military  ca- 
reer. He  occupied  his  position  in  the 
headquarters  from  July  1963.  and  his 
accomplishments  were  substantial.  He 
not  only  managed  the  Air  Force's  civil 
eiiaineering  facilities  with  commendable 
competence,  but  also  was  personally  re- 
.sponsible  for  a  number  of  highly  effec- 
tr.e  innovations.  For  example,  he  con- 
ceived and  organized  the  "prime  beef" 
l)rogram.  Prime  beef  consists  of  small, 
highly  mobile  jM-ofessional  civil  engineer 
teams  that  are  trained  and  equipped  to 
respond  immediately  to  emergency  situa- 
tions throughout  the  world.  Prime  beef 
teams  have  been  called  out  to  perform 
emergency  civil  engineering  functions  in 
Southeast  Asia,  emergency  flood  relief 
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in  Alaska,  and  have  responded  to  other 
situations  from  Greenland  to  Antarctica, 
from  Thailand  to  Libya.  General  Curtin 
also  masterminded  the  "red  horse"  pro- 
gram, composed  of  civil  engineer  heavy 
repair  squadrons  specially  equipped  to 
respond  to  such  requirements  as  expedi- 
tionary airfield  construction  in  South- 
east Asia.  General  Curtin's  other  crea- 
tive efforts  and  organizational  ability 
have  been  directly  in.strumental  in  the 
great  work  that  his  highly  complex  and 
vital  organization  has  performed  over 
the  last  few  years. 

General  Curtin  has  appeared  before 
my  House  Armed  Services  Committee  as 
the  principal  witness  of  the  .\n  Force's 
military  con.struction  jiro^rams  since 
fi.scal  year  1960.  It  was  alw"ays  a  pleasure 
to  me  and  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
my  committee  to  have  General  Curtin 
appear  before  us.  for  we  knew  that  he 
would  testify  with  complete  honesty  and 
unusual  forthrightne.ss.  and  the  :~ervice 
that  he  i^erformed  in  helpinii  to  guide 
us  through  complex  military  construc- 
tion problems  was  invaluable.  We  have 
all  held  him  in  the  very  highest  esteem, 
and  will  miss  those  relieshinij  moments 
during  our  committee  liearings. 

General  Curtin's  military  career  be- 
gan with  his  graduation  fiom  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  in  1939.  He  served  in 
almost  every  i>o.sition  of  importance  in 
the  Air  Force's  civil  en-imeering  field 
prior  to  his  taking  over  as  Director.  This 
.service  included  very  le.sijon.sible  engi- 
neering posts  in  Europe  durin^^  the  'var. 
and  the  Pentagon  .since  1958.  He  has  a 
master's  degree  in  civil  engineering  from 
Harvard  University,  and  has  attended 
both  the  Air  War  Collet-'e  at  Maxwell  .-Xir 
Force  Ba.se.  Ala.,  and  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  the  Aim.cd  Forces  at  Fort  McNair 
in  Washington.  He  is  a  highlv  decorated 
officer.  In  addition  to  haviivj  received 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  and  the 
Order  of  Leopold  with  Palm  Irom  Bel- 
gium, his  decorations  include  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  Leiion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  and  numerous  other  .Mr 
Force  decorations  and  aw"ards. 

General  Curtin  is  now  a.ssuming  the 
.iob  of  Director  of  Facilities.  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration, NASA.  Our  '.gratitude  for 
his  tremendously  fine  and  highly  devoted 
military  career  is  unbounded.  He  has 
.served  his  country  most  admirably  dur- 
ing his  militarj'  career,  and  both  our  re- 
spect and  good  wishes  will  follow  him 
into  his  new  position  of  responsibility. 


tion  that  IBM  has  .sold  1400-series  line 
computers  to  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Czecho- 
.slovakia.  and  Hungary. 

Until  recently,  IBM's  1400-series  data 
proce.ssing  sy.stem  was  among  the  world's 
most  complex  and  .sophisticated  .systems. 
However,  now  IBM  has  developed  it's  new 
360-.series  and  wants  to  sell  it  to  the  East 
Germans.  By  the  way.  East  Germany  is 
.so  hostile  toward  us  that  we  do  not  have 
dii^lomatic  relations  with  them. 

The  360-.series  computer  is  IBM's  most 
advanced  It  occupies  many  rooms  and 
is  used  by  many  major  American  cor- 
porations, the  Federal  Government,  par- 
ticularly m  national  defen.se  installa- 
tions. For  example,  this  360-series  is 
now  an  integral  part  of  our  Polaris 
mi.ssile  system.  IBM  is  now  campaign- 
ing 10  sell  this  new  .system  to  Eastern 
European  Communi.st  nations  and  Flast 
Germany,  all  of  them  now  participating 
to  .some  deeree  in  supporting  Hanoi's  war 
effort. 

It  is  a  well  kiiown  fact  that  Communist 
countries  embark  on  trade  programs  in 
areas  in  which  they  find  Ihem.selves  defi- 
cient With  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  our  own  ijrivate  co!'i)orations 
spendmii  billions  on  research  and  devel- 
opment. Communist  nations  can  easily 
take  lull  advantage  of  our  technology  by 
buying  the  machine  Irom  us.  thus,  bene- 
fiting Irom  our  .scientific  and  technoloui- 
oal  know-how.  So.  we  build  up  their  war- 
making  capability  with  our  Kchnnloi-'y. 
while  at  the  .same  time  we  try  to  fight 
Communist  aggres.sion  in  Vietnam  I  find 
this  policy  totally  incon.sistent  with  any 
sane  foreign  policy.  Are  we  sui)po.sed  to 
trade  and  be  kind  to  all  Communi.st  west 
of  loncitude  140  degrees  and  north  of 
latitude  fiO  degrees  and  kill  all  Commu- 
nist elsewhere'.' 

Today.  I  entered  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion wliicli  'ivoiild  exin-ess  the  dissatis- 
faction of  Conuress,  with  the  negotiation 
to  .sell,  and  the  subse(!uent  sale  ol  ad- 
vanced oomjjuter  systems  to  Commuriist 
nations  by  certain  American  business 
oorriorations.  I  hope  that  the  Hou.se  will 
consider  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 


PROSPECTIVE   SALE   OF   360-SERIES 
COMPUTERS  TO  EAST  GERMANY 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
International  Business  Machine  Corp. — 
IBM — plans  to  sell  one  of  their  360-series 
computers  to  East  Germany.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 


LIFE    IN   WASHINGTON^A    TYPICAL 
EVENING   STROLL 

Ml".  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,     and     to     include     extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  lU'o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  SiK-akcr.  the 
ti'-ed  resignation  with  which  Washington 
Post  Staff  Writer  Martin  Weil  wrote  the 
storv  of  his  robbery  and  mu'^ging  in  this 
morning's  paper  is  perhaps  more  richly 
indicative  of  the  conditions  here  than 
the  actual  events  he  describes  in  that 
siorv  It  IS  dreadfully  true  that  what 
liappened  to  Mr.  Weil  la.st  rnght  is  typi- 
cal: that  an  evening  stroll  in  Washinsi- 
ton.  on  business  or  plea.surc,  is  as  daring 
as  Richard  Halliburton's  a.s.sault  on  the 
Matterhorn  and  the  Hellespont  together. 

I  sympathize  with  Mr  Weil,  as  I  do 
with  all  Americans  eveiywhere  who  must. 
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at  times,  vemurp  out  in  the  streets  I 
don  t  kii  >w  h;s  aKe  ur  whether  he  can 
renienibei  the  old  days  when  society  and 
«over:uiient  together  had  guts  enc)U»jh  to 
protect  Us  innocent  citizens  from  terror- 
ist nanKs  on  the  street  Tlie  recent  per- 
missiveness by  authorities  durlnt;  the 
riots  here  in  Washington  have  provided 
assurance  to  any  marauding  individual 
or  ^ang  that  there  is  relatively  saft-ty 
from  tlie  police,  at  least  lor  the  first  few 
hours  Perhaps  if  Mr  Weil  s  newspaper 
would  prim  more  -.torles  like  his  own  and 
fewer  -;lorifyint{  the  Supreme  Court 
fewer  word-for-word  tran.scrlpts  of  the 
press  conferences  of  Stoktly  CarmJchacl 
and  fewer  ♦•ditorials  praising  the  deflers 
of  the  law  we  wouldn't  be  In  the  shape 
we  re  in 

Mr   Weils  story  follows: 
Shoot   Him  '    YotTH*   C«r    i.s    Holdip     a 
HtPoRTms  KiRsr-F»«^ciN  Account 
Bv   M.\rvn  Weill 
Hiiw  rnitrh  '  "  t  Hsked 
He  i;l->red  .md  put  a  stUrr-platect  revolvrr 
a(c*ii>.-^t  my  stomAch 

All  of  tt.    he  s;ild  .ind  his  frlendA  Uti^hKi 
I  was  held  up  lost  night  .t  Vermont  Ave- 
nue .Hid  H  Street  nw    .i»  I  w.iued  for  i  t  ixi 
'  '  take  rij5.b.KR  to  :he  oRJce  (rom  .»n  .^asign- 
nient 

Phis  IS  how  It  n.vppened 

I  left  the  YMCA  hnildinn  on  12th  Street 
hetween  H  and  H  streets  iiw  about  3:25  p  m  . 
i»;id  ••tiirted  lookirift  lor  rt  cab 

As  I  w.ilked  down  the  lonit  loneU  b:ocK 
ot  Vermont  Asenii*  ^<eAide  .i  pl.t>^ri.>und 
:enre  1  c-.^llert  to  ,>i.e  ur  two  taxis,  but  thcv 
were  J.ir  <itt  uid  (s^cupied 

I  turned  •-.)  -ee  If  .tny  were  coming  I  rem 
Dehii.d  There  were  no  doiLs.  but  there  w«i« 
.k  ^roiip  or  vonths.  ^auntermg  down  the  block 
tow.ird  ine 

I  kept  walking 

The    more    I    turned    to    Iccik    tor    the    oab 
that  wusnr  lominsr.  the  more  they  »eemed  'o 
'.aujfh  iir.d  the  l.>ster  ihey  seemed  to  approach 
I  wanted  th;a  cab  to  tome 

I  stopped  .it  Vermont  iiid  R  I  svjis  woing 
to  c.uch  a  lab  right  there 

The  vputhf  reached  the  corner  seconds 
.liter  I  did 

The  ;e.uler  u-ore  .ih  ^'range  windbreaker  aJid 
.1  thin  miist,i<he  He  was  ivo  more  th:iii  16 
.ind  he  seemed  p:e;isaiit  enough 

On:  ,1  match  ■'■  he  asked.  I  dtdn  t     Got  a 
•igareitc  '"  No  luck. 
Clot    iny  money"" 
I  -.tghed     How  much^" 
Then    the    revolver    w«s    m    my    stomach. 
All  of  tt  ■ 
All   right.     I  said.     All   right."  trying  to 
'-'e  .ipreeable.  They  didn't  won   One  grabbed 
me    ircviiid   the   nerk    from    hehlnd    I   dtdn: 
resist   :i4  he  pulled  me  to  the  pavement 

Shoot  hlni.  ■  one  youth  calle<l,  giggling,  as 
the  leader  stood  over  me  with  the  gun.  Shoot 
him  • 

1  didn't  know  if  he  would  or  wouldn't  I 
was  scared  and  I  won't  forget  it  I  lay  very 
:imp  .ind  let  'hem  pull  the  wallet  "ut  of  my 
pocket  :iiid  the  watch  "IT  inv  wrist  Then, 
they  ran  down  the  street,  laughing 

As  they  ran  away.  I  got  up  and  began 
walking  toward  'he  c^fflce  I  never  did  ftnd  i 
cab 


LAWLESS    DAY    IN    WASHINGTON 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  .-^p.  aker 
I  a,>ic  unanimous  consent  to  .iddri's.s  the 
Hou.se  for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  tientleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  K0GP:HS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
tf)day  la  (ihscrved  throUKl'iout  the  Nation 
as  Law  Ua>-  except,  of  course,  uere  in 
Washington 

As  the  Washington  Post  reported  this 
morning,  there  were  three  additional 
cases  of  arson  in  the  city  last  night  A 
storeowner  was  murdered  while  his  shop 
was  loottd  And  u  leporter  knocked  down 
and  robbed  at  L;unpoint  as  passers-by 
laughed 

One  week  ago  I  called  on  Public  Safety 
Director  Muiphy  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  crack  down  on  the  lawlessness  in 
the  Capital  Murphy  .^  apparent  reply 
was  to  say  that  he  would  resign  rather 
than  use  whatever  force  was  necessarj" 
to  stop  the  burning,  lo<:)tinK  and  murder 
Murphy  should  resun  at  once 
This  lawlessness  does  not  iiave  a  thing 
to  do  with  legal  i)rotest.  free  speech,  the 
right  of  assembly,  or  the  so-called  march 
on  Washington.  It  is  outriaht  \iolence 
against  person  and  property 

The  Post  also  reported  this  morning 
that  the  fires  liere  in  the  District  during 
the  riots  occured  at  a  rate  of  L'S  an  hour. 
twice  the  rate  in  the  Detroit  riot  last 
summer  Tuenty-flve  cases  of  arson  an 
liour  Vet  Mr  Murphv  savs.  "we  do  not 
have  strong  evidence  of  orpani/ation." 
although  ho  says  it  could  have  been 

Well,  tlicse  :  res  hit  418  businessts:  61 
I  oth  ns  storii^.  57  liquor  stores.  53  gro- 
cery .stores.  23  fir.r.ilure  stores.  19  drug- 
stares.  19  cleaner*;.  18  vaiietx  stores,  and 
23  restaurant.^,  and  others 

How  Ions  will  the  city  government  here 
permit  the  arson  to  continue  How  many 
more  storeowners  will  be  vhot~.»nd  the 
one  last  night  was  the  j-econd  member  of 
the  same  family  to  be  killed  m  that  par- 
txular  .-tore 

.\nd  hoA  lotm  w  ill  the  Congress  permit 
thrs  mismanattement  of  ihe  atTairs  of  the 
Nations  Capital 

I-^ery  Member  of  the  Congress  should 
a.sk  himself  what  would  happen  in  his 
own  hometown  if  418  businesses  were  hit 
by  ur.son.  and  if  "he  arson  continued  for 
13  weeks  as  it  h.is  here  Would  the  citizens 
stand  for  the  inaction  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment fu  would  they  demand  strong 
steps  be  taken  against  lawlessness.  I  be- 
lieve :he  answer  can  be  found  in  the 
statements  of  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago, 
and  Police  Chief  Headley  of  Miami,  and 
others  who  have  demanded  action  and 
seen  the  itood  results  of  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  i)e<:)ple  of  this  Nation  will  not  long 
tolerate  what  is  i;oinK  on  in  this  Federal 
city  today  If  city  hall  does  not  v;£t  the- 
m.essiiiie  now.  it  may  be  too  late  for  the 
would-be  leaders  ;n  the  District  Build- 
ln«  Washington  w  ill  see  self-g.^vernment 
only  when  it  dem.onstrates  it  c.in  in  fact 
iTOvern  itself  The  dismal  failure  of  .Mr 
Murphy  and  the  other  officials  over  the 
past  weeks  has  set  rhcm  back  many 
vears 

Mr.  Murphy  should  Indeed  resign 

Mayor  Washington  had  better  put  this 
rity  on  the  side  of  ]aw  and  order.  Law 
Day.  .May  1,  1968.  is  the  day  to  do  it. 
Tomorrow  will  be  too  late. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  I  yield  to  the 
eep.tleiTiar.  from  Ohio 

Mr    HAYS.  Is  this  the  same  Patrick 


MuriJhy  vUio  uave  orders  to  the  police  to 
be  careful  ai.d  i.ot  tiarm  any  of  the 
liioters'' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  That  is  right 
and  I  aiiree  with  the  i-ieiitleman  from 
Ohio  about  that,  and  this  is  of  ureal 
concern  to  me. 

.Mr  HAYS  Well,  the  Congress  i>  still 
running  this  city  and  I  thuik  we  .--hould 
itsk  that  he  nsiyn  !.;s  po.st  of  authority 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAlIf-'oRMA   AT 
BKRKKl  KY 

Mr  HUNGATE  Mr.  .-Speaker.  I  ,..sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.^f 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  exnaneous 
matter. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  then 
obiect:on  to  the  request  of  the  t;entleman 
from  Mi.s.^ouri? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HUNG.ATE  .Mr  Spenker.  al!  those 
who  are  conceroed  with  the  educational 
process  will  be  interested  m  a  dovtlop- 
ment  at  the  University  of  Califoriua  at 
Berkeley. 

The  university  lias  ori-ani^ed  u  >picial 
course.  Social  Analysis  133  Tlif  Poli- 
tics of  Race  Relations.'  taught  bv  Dr 
Cm:\  Werthman  The  Washincton  Post 
on  April  28.  reported  that  23  students 
enrolled  in  the  course  "have  made  the 
Nation  s  Capital  their  cla.ssroom  lor  the 
^prins:  "  Specifically  their  classroom  is 
the  poor  peoples  cHmpaiun  where  'hey 
are  pursuing  'm\  independent  research 
prosram  '  of  their  own  desmn. 

The  article  follows: 

Krom  the  Waihlngion   iDC.     Pi'St    A-ir    28 
19681 

MAR'  H     TtRNKO     I.NTO     '  Lab  "    PY    VtStTlNC 
>TfDtNT    tiROUP 

■  By   Wlllard  Clopton  Jr  ( 

K  Msiting  professor  Is  nothing  rare  en  the 
academic  scene    \  visit  me  cla.s.s  is 

Thirty-three  students  from  the  L'niverslty 
nf  California  at  Berkeley  have  made  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  their  classroom  for  the  spring 

Here  for  the  Poor  People's  Campr.ign  they 
stall  envelopes,  type  stencils  and  inaHe  them- 
^ehes  iitherwise  useful  around  tne  Cam- 
pa. gn  offices  at  1401  'T  st   nw. 

II  Is  no  scholastic  Joyrlde.  however 

The  33  are  enrolled  In  a  special  course — 
Social  .\nalvsis  133  The  Politics  of  Race  Re- 
i.iiions — taught  hy  i-r  Carl  Werthman.  an 
rt'-si'fint  prolestcr  ol  sociology  who  has 
st.ived  behind  at  Berkeley 

Each  student  rs  pursuing  an  independent 
rese.Tch  program  of  his  own  design  Each 
must  hand  in  a  lengthy  term  paper  when 
!ie  returns  home  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
quarter  in  June  Each  tne  who  passes  will 
etrn  15  credits  toward  his  graduation. 

Th'"  rour^e  resulted  from  a  decision  hv 
ine  University  administration  that  students 
can  occa.sionany  Initiate  courses  provided 
bfisic  scholastic  requirements  are  met 

Social  .Analysis  133  originated  last  Decem- 
ber, when  the  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr  announced  that  he  would  lead  a  mass 
camp-In"  in  Washington  this  spring  In 
rrder  to  dramatize  the  need  for  Cong:e.ss  to 
aid  t  ^e  poor. 

When  Edward  T  Anderson  a  renior 
majoring  In  sociology  at  Berkeley  i.eard 
about  It.  he  and  several  other  student^  pre- 
pared a  prospectus  for  the  course  and  .-ub- 
mrted  It  to  the  school  officials  It  aroused  rel- 
at:\ely  Httle  opposition  and  was  approved 
The  students,  all  volunteers  arrived  in 
Washington  about  two  weeks  ago 

.As  a  black  college  student  I  reg.ird  the 
experience    as    an    on-the-spot    education    in 
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iiiitemporary  political  affairs."  Anderson 
■.ivs  We  are,  I  think,  witnessing  either  the 
ille  or  death  of  the  democratic  process" 

Jan  C'otien  JO  .i  senior  in  criminology. 
I-  'tiflded  that  tlie  course  Is  chiefly  an  ex- 
cuse lor  her  to  be  here  for  the  Campaign. 

.she  said  .she  used  to  think  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  was  "an 
ethereal  pollcyin.iking  group,"  but  Is  find- 
ing Its  leaders  both  totigh  and  practical. 

Trina  Orlllo,  19.  a  social  .science  major. 
said  .she  welcomed  the  trip  because  '  I  have 
oltcn  felt  that  education  wasn't  always  to 
the  point 

•  I  me.m.  here  we  live  in  .i  country  where 
there  are  riots,  cities  are  burning  down  and 
Congress  isn't  doing  anything  '  Being  part 
ot  the  Campaign,  she  taid,  provides  insights 
the  doe.sn't  get  irom  her  textbooks, 

Peter  Kalnay.  lil.  an  Eiipllsh  major,  sees 
the  Campaign  as  "a  ch.ii.ce  lor  ,i  pcacelul 
revolution  In  this  ciuntry   ' 

■  Were  at  a  point  in  history  where  several 
big  things  are  coming  to  a  head  al  once-  - 
the  war.  the  ijresldency.  tlic  r.ice  jiroblem. 
It's  a  really  exc.ting  mnmcm  to  be  here," 
he  said 


school  site  plus  additional  land  In  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  neighborhood 

School  authorities  are  required  under  a 
federal  court  order  to  obtain  permission 
for  new  school  constrtictlon  since  the  courts 
Intend  to  prevent  new  building  which  would 
perpetuate  segregated  neighborhood  schools. 

The  petition  contends  the  new  school 
would  be  In  conformity  with  a  U  S  Court 
of    Appeals    and    District   Court   mandate. 

Present  school  lacillties  m  the  neighbor- 
hood, according  to  School  Board  Atty.  Abe 
Phillips,  are  overcrowded  and  substandard 
due  to  fire  damage  and  would  be  entirely  re- 
placed by  the  new  project 


l-'KDKK.vL  COURTS  OVERSEEING 
LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  ol  Alabama.  Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  ask  iinaniinoLis  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.'VKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
"biection  to  the  request  ot  the  L'ontleman 
Irom  .'Miibama',^ 

There  v.as  no  obiection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  d  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  v.a.s  hornhed  when  I  .ead  re- 
cently m  the  .Mobile  Press  tliat  llic  Mo- 
bile County.  .'\la..  School  Board  liad  filed 
a  petition  m  the  U.S.  district  court  ask- 
i:iK  permi.ssicn  t,5  construct  a  new  $720.- 
000  school  i.i  tlie  city  ol  Mobile,  This  i^cr- 
inission  \\;is  uq  ie,'>tcd  :)ur,'^uant  to  a 
Federal  court  I'lds^r  requinnR  sciiool  au- 
t!roi;ties  to  ^'el  court  approval  .so  as  to 
prevent  the  perp'.t'iation  ol  ■■,se£;reBattd 
neiplrborhood  srhools " 

Permission.  Mr,  Speaker  from  the 
I'ederal  couit;  lor  a  local  :<chool  board 
to  build  a  schoor,'  Can  this  be  .America '.^ 
Is  th's  the  end  cf  the  local  school  .svncm.^ 
Is  the  school  to  .serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  or  tlic  VNhims  ol  :'  r-'edcral  j',idn:e'' 

What  is  It  that  fives  a  FedrrTi  judtre 
some  !;rcat  insrcht  into  the  needs  of 
t  ducatHin  tliat  the  local  school  boards 
do  not  liave?  But  e\en  more  importantly, 
where  in  our  i;reat  Coiv  tit  -fon  ;■;  tlie 
Federal  court  system  mven  the  r:,''ht  ti 
'ell  a  local  sciiool  board  wliere  a  .'chool 
may  be  built? 

These  q  lert  ens  f-y  out  lor  an.'^wer?. 
because  there  is  not  the  si'rrhtcst  hint 
that  Moble  County  School  Board  is  try- 
hiR  to  do  ai.ythinc  but  edic^te  al!  the 
children  of  Mrb  le  C.vjnty.  I  urge  my 
colleagt;cs  on  tire  .Iidiciary  Committee 
and  the  Fd'icat;'-'n  and  Labor  Compi'ttee 
to  give  this  onbol'evable  situation  their 
immediate  attention, 

Mr   Si)eaker.  I  include  the  story  as  It 
appeared  in  the  Mobile  Press  on  April 
23.  1968.  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 
Nf:w   .School   On   \r)RTHsiDE  Planned  Here 

A  petition  was  filed  by  the  Mobile  County 
School  Board  in  US  District  Court  yester- 
fiav  asklne  permission  to  construct  a  new 
*720,000  school  on  the  city's  northslde. 

The  25-classroom  Florence  Howard  Ele- 
mentary School  would  be  built  on  a  present 


PROHIBITING  USE  OF  OOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED  PROPERTY  AS 
CAMPGROUND  FOR  DEMONSTRA- 
TORS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obie-tion  to  the  request  ot  the  pentloman 
from  Virginia'? 

Th.ere  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  :ny  offic 
has  a  ;iood  of  correspondence  recardmc: 
the  so-called  poor  peoples  march  on 
Washincton  and  some  are  raisinL'  the 
question  as  to  what  I  am  uoine  to  do 
about  it.  Actually,  there  is  very  little 
that  an  individual  member  ol  the  mi- 
nority party  in  the  Conprcss  cm  do 
Law  enforcement  is  the  responsibilitv  oi 
the  executive  branch.  However,  all  10 
Members  of  the  House  from  Virginia 
loined  yesterday  In  introducinc  a  resolu- 
tion to  prohibit  the  use  of  Government - 
owned  property  as  a  campground  or  a 
shanty  town  for  Ihe  demonstrators  I 
liopc  this  measure  will  be  promptly  acted 
upon.  The  leader  of  the  marchers  refers 
to  the  proposed  influx  of  demon.strators 
as  the  "most  militant,  nonviolent'  '^roup 
in  history  to  ever  come  to  Washington 
T'-rtainly.  the  ohr.iso  is  cont'.'adictory. 
but  I  am  fearful  that  once  an  unruly 
proup  of  people  numbering  many  thou- 
sands come  here  for  the  express  jjurpose 
of  exerting  pressure  on  the  Con^rress  and 
staying  until  their  demands  are  met  we 
will  have  a  problem  of  larse  proportion 
on  our  hands. 

Th^  news  media  !ia\f  indicated  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Welfare  De- 
partment is  attrmptinfi  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  feed  the 
demonstrators  and  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice is  considering  permittinc  them  to 
camp  upon  Government  property  in  the 
Haines  Point  area.  Is  it  not  ridiculous 
for  the  Government  to  consider  feedinc 
and  housing  a  proup  of  asjitators  who 
profess  they  are  poinp;  to  put  on  the 
most  militant,  nonviolent  dcmonst'/ation 
in  history? 

Inasmuch  r.s  law  enforcement  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  (-•xecutive  branch.  I 
wrote  to  the  President  yesterday  and 
sent  a  cipy  n  the  .'"ttorney  Oon^ral  sug- 
gesting thai  the  President  go  rn  national 
television  and  ad'-ise  the  citizens,  rf  this 
country  that  violent  disorders  will  not 
be  permitted  in  the  Nations  Capital  and 
that  suoh  force  as  is  necessary  will  be 
used  to  uphold  the  law  We  need  a  state- 
ment from  our  Chief  Executive  to  this 
effect  which  will  fortify  whatever  action 


is  necessary  within  our  States  and  cities 
by  the  Governors  and  mayors  and  I  be- 
lieve they  would  follow  his  leadership. 
If  this  IS  not  done.  Mr.  Speaker,  pres- 
sure may  build  up  to  such  a  i>oint  that 
we  will  have  more  disturbance  m  Wash- 
ington and  in  our  cities  throughout  the 
land  than  was  experienced  a  lew  weeks 
ago.  This  docs  not  need  to  happen  and 
I  hope  each  individual  Mcnibi  r  ot  the 
House  will  use  his  influence  with  tiie 
cxecuiive  branch  to  see  tirat  law  and 
Older  Is  maintained 

Today  is  Law  Day,  Mr  .Speaker,  .md 
I  am  told  that  programs  will  be  held  in 
;i.000  high  schools  and  more  than  120 
colleges  and  universnifs  mloimmg  our 
young  citizens  tliat  tnis  country  i;.  dedi- 
cated to  the  rule  ol  law.  The  theme  of 
this  observation  sponsored  annually  by 
tiie  American  Bar  A.ssociation  is  \hnt 
only  a  lawlul  citizen  can  build  a  btttcr 
society.  I  hope  the  President  will  join 
in  tills. 

Yesterdays  letter  to  the  President   is 
it  lorth  in  lull,  as  lollows: 

(   '    :.-(.P.K,S.S  OF  THE  U.NITtD  t^TATES. 

HuIs.F:  Ol    HKPUFSt.NTATIVES. 
\Va:>inuirnu    h  C.  April  :ti)    i:)€S 

!  Hi:   I'RF.-iIUENT 

Thr  \Vln:r  Huusr. 
U'as/i  tnnton.  D.C. 

Di:a1!  Mr,  President:  My  eonstituentci  h.ive 
cxprcs.sed  concern  .ibout  the  inherent  dan- 
eer  ot  the  s-o-called  '  Pu.jr  People  s  M.irch  on 
Wa^hm-zton."  :tnd  1  .'hare  their  concern, 

t  crt.;unly  this  situation  can  be  controlled 
lodav-  However,  if  those  in  control  of  i  ur 
Executive  Branch  who  arc  charged  with  the 
i.xe<HU:on  of  li  ws  perml'  tills  poionti.illy  dan- 
K'erous  s:tu:ition  to  lt'uv.  and  permit  tnoi;- 
s:tnds  of  people  to  enter  our  raplt.il  with 
wagons  and  mules,  .luc  offer  them  sanctuary 
on  government  property  and  food  ir-ini  'ax- 
payers'  :iKjncy.  if  they  are  permuted  Ij  re- 
main :n  the  caplt,il  o\er  a  period  oi  months — 
,iwav  irom  their  home  envir.mment — it  is 
almost  sure  to  result  in  increased  violence. 
burniiiL'  and  UKJting  in  the  capital  .oid  the 
jjn  aO  ol  disorder  llirouL'hout  tlie  counirv 

I  understand  that  y.OOO  to  5.000  people  will 
ije  here  m  ten  days  and  that  this  numijcr  will 
-tcadily  increase  until  it  will  he  l!ie  "mo.-l 
milUant  non-violent"  (iemonstr.itlon  in  hls- 
t  iry  Tlie  Congress  can  (mly  make  l:iws  li  is 
incumbent  iipon  t!ie  Executive  Branch  lr>  en- 
lorce  them,  Therctor"  I  c.dl  on  you,  Mr  Prc-- 
ident,  and  your  Attorney  fiencral  to  gj  in 
national  televi.-sion  .;nd  :',dvi  e  the  cit:zens 
OI  this  Country  that  violent  disorders  will  not 
be  permil'ed  In  the  n.aion's  caplt,il  and  tliat 
.such  force  I'S  ;r  necessary  will  be  u,'ed  t  > 
uphold  I'-ie  law  Many  of  otir  iz  jvernors  loid 
inavors  would  loHow  your  leadership,  .old 
jii.y  iiood  could  come  of  this  action 

Ml  of  'he  citizens  ui  our  country,  rej.iru- 
less  of  race,  color  or  creed,  should  be  able  •  o 
live  in  safety,  Therelore.  it  seems  iiicunibent 
upon  f.ur  leaders  to  promote  a  program  of 
civil  obedience  to  the  law  ns  a  substitute  lor 
civil  oisoberiience  we  have  had  In  the  past. 
Ill  iuy  <  pinion.  \ou  mu.'^t  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  whaipver  i.appens  il  vou  t.iil  to 
act  now  To  permit  a  .situation  irom  builclmc 
::p  witl;  which  you  may  he  unable  to  cope 
Respectfully  yours 

William  L,  Scott, 
Mt'mbrr  nf  Congress. 


PETITION  FOR  REDRESS  OF  GRIEV- 
.ANCES  BY  RETIRED  OFFICERS  OF 
RANK    AND    EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
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ifmaiks      and     to     include    extraneous 

.•natter 

The  .SPF:aKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
nb'ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
F;i)m  Louisiana^ 

There  was  no  objection 

M:  RARICK  Mr  Speaker  more  and 
m(i!t>  Americat'.s  turn  from  the  promises 
of  politicians  to  seek  out  the  voice  and 
leadership  of  military  men  who  have 
been  especially  selected  for  Academv 
trainint;  and  have  proven  their  unquali- 
fied loyalty  to  these  United  States 

The  voices  of  our  military  leaders  m 
active  service  are  stilled  bv  orders  and 
censorship  but  not  so  the  voices  of  our 
past  commanders  who  havlnt;  secured 
our  liberties  in  many  wars  are  still  100 
percent  for  law  and  order — peace  in  any 
laneuace  For  22  years  now  we  have 
listened  onI>  to  the  voices  of  the  politi- 
cians and  diplomats  and  for  22  years 
we  have  lost  the  peace  in  the  field  and 
at  the  coi;feience  table 

Yesterday   afternoon   I   was  delivered 

A    Petition   for   Redress   of   Grievances 

Presented    to    the    Government    of    the 

United    States    ol    America    by    Retired 

Office :s  (If  R-ank  and  Experience  " 

The  presentation  throuuh  me  to  every 
Member  of  tins  House  was  accompanied 
ov  this  admonition; 

This  petition,  we  hope  will  i;o  lust  a 
little  w:iv  toward  .itta'-iins;  the  victory  of 
peace  and  overcome  just  calmly  wrltlns;  otT 
i>ur  dead  .ind  maimed  hemes  iiu.d  priioners 
[or  mithlne,  .is  we  did  ni  Korea 

I  am  filing  the  original  petitions  with 
:he  Clerk  of  the  House 

Their  petition  to  us.  accompanied  by 
a  list  of  the  sis;natuies  and  the  jrticlo 
"We  Can  Win  the  War  in  6  Weeks."  from 
flii'  March  1968  issue  of  Science  &  Me- 
chanics ma^:a;(;ine.  follow: 
MiiiTARv  Leaders  Petition   rn  the  Ciovehn- 

MENTOF    TIIF    UNlTtD    .STATES 

Whereas  ue  who  have  served  our  roiintrv 
loiin  .Hid  laithfiilly  are  grlfved  .irjd  shocked 
It  "he  m.inn?r  in  which  the  war  In  Vleinim 
is  hem?  cMin-Jucred.  w.-istlng  our  hlriod  and 
treasure  wit!  out   hope  of   victor\'.   imU 

Wliere.is  experienced  professionals  :ill  :ii;ree 
tjjsa  the  '.-ontrol  o(  the  conduct  of  the  war 
cannot  be  successlully  .accomplished  !rom 
Wu8hln«n>n  bv  civilian  politicians  not  fitted 
hv  tralnliii;   ir  experience,  and 

VV'.iereas  maiiv  of  'nir  greatest  former  mili- 
tary leaders  have  piibllclv  .stated  in  .Science 
&  .Mech.mlcs  Magazine  of  March  1968.  that 
this  war  can  be  won  m  (>  'o  8  wes-ks  or  less 

rherefnre.  we  respectfuUv  petition  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  .iccord- 
ance  with  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  'he  United  States  of  .-Xpicrlca 
for  a  redress  of   these  grievances: 

!  That  the  Congress  assert  its  constitu- 
tional right  and  duty  by  declaring  war 
.tgainst  North  Vietnam 

2  That  the  Chief  Executive  mobilize  our 
.irmed  forces  according  to  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  atatf.  placing  us  in  the 
position  of  strengt.h  that  we  occupied  at  the 
rlose  of  World  War  II  'hmugh  a  crash  re- 
.'.rm anient  program 

3  That  the  mllltarv  commander  In  the 
theatre  Lif  war  be  given  the  responsibility  and 
authority  lor  its  rapid  and  victorious  cijn- 
cUislon 

4.  That  the  U  S  Government  inform  all 
nations  'hat  we  are  at  war  'vith  North  Viet- 
nam, will  attack  .ill  targets  and  that  they 
should  be  inuded  -iccordlngly 

5  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
btates  secure  the  services  of  the  600.000  Free 


Chinese  .Armed  Forres  for  the  pr<isecutlon  of 
the  War    as  offered  by  F'ree  China 

H  That  PL  87  ..'97  The  Arms  Control  & 
Di'-arrii  inipiit  Act  be  uislantlv  repealed,  and 
the  .Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  .Agency 
imder  the  State  Department  be  immedlatelv 
abolished 

7  Tlirtt  every  person  In  public  office  or 
military  command  whose  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  Its  Constitution  Is  by  their 
.icts  ^hown  to  be  diluted  by  other  loyalties 
inimical  thereto  l)e  promptly  cashiered  or 
impeached  as  provided  in  the  United  States 
Constitution 

8  Tliat  the  crlminallT  in.sune  policy  of  re- 
laying our  strategic  and  tactical  plans  lor  the 
londuct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
•iituust-controUed  Security  CoiuicU  of  the 
United    Nations    be    stoppied    instantly 

SICNATI'RES     TO     PmrlON 

Oen,  Clifton  B  Cales.  USMC  .  Ret  i  Former 
Command.mt.    US     Marine   Corps' 

Oen  tidwln  A  PoU.x'k  USMC  i  Ret  ).  Bat- 
rallo!!  Commander  landing  on  Guadalcanal, 
Co.Tunandlng  t.'ieneral  2nd  Marine  Divl.slon. 
Commanding  Oener.il.  Ut  Miu-ine  Division  in 
Kore.i.  1962  19ti:<.  Commanding  General.  Ma- 
r.ne  C  'rps  Recttilt  Depi't.  Parris  Island,  S.C  . 
>"  >mmandant  M.irlne  Corps  Scho<jls.  Quan- 
ilc\).  Virginia.  Commanding  General  Fleet 
M.irlne  Forces  Paiihc  Commanding  Gen- 
eral   Fleet   .Mirlne  Forces.   Atlantic. 

L:  Gen  P  A  del  Valle.  USMC  iRet.i  Com- 
manding Artiller>.  Guadalcan.il  Command- 
ing .\rtlllery.  3rd  .Amphibious  Corps  Guam. 
Commanding.  1st  Marine  Divl.slon  Okinawa. 
Inspector  General.  US  Marine  Corps,  Di- 
rector of  Personnel.  U  S    Marine  Corps. 

V     .\dm     Ralph    VV     Chrlstl*.    USN    i  Ret  i 
Commander  Submarines,   Southwest   Pacific, 
W  W    11 

Lt  Oen.  Ralph  J.  Mitchell.  USMC  i  Ret  ). 
Commander.  Marine  Air  SOPAC.  WW  11. 
Commander.  Air  soPAC.  WW  n.  Com- 
mander Air  SOLS  WW  II  Commander.  .Air 
VOH.SOL.S  W.VV   11 

Lt  Oen.  James  P  Rlseley.  USMC  i  Ret  i , 
Popv-one  vears  of  mllltarv  service  last  tnvjp 
'ximmiind.  1  Prov  corps  .Army  and  3rd  Ma- 
rine Division  m  Japan.  1954-55. 

Lt.    (Jen     George    E     Slrat<>mever.    US.AP 
Ret.i     Cvnm-.ndlng   General.   Far   East   .Air 
P>r'-es   under  CJenerai  of  the  Army.  Douglas 
Mic.Arthur. 

Mai  Cipn  Charles  A  WUloughbv,  AUS 
iRrt  1 

H  .Adm  Clicster  Ward.  USN  (Ret  I.  Former 
Jiicige    .\d\ooate    General    of    the    Navv. 

R  -Adm  Ji-weph  H.  Nevlns.  Jr  .  USN  iRet  i. 
Principal  Command;  Commanding  .Amphib- 
ious Attack  Group  v/ith  Marines  embarked 
in  Sixth  Fleet 

R    Adm   John  G.  Crommelln.  USN  (Ret  i 

Brig  Gen  Hanson  R.  Thyng,  USAP  iRet  I, 
Air  Defense  Command 

Brig  Oen  William  C  Ijemly,  USMC  .  Ret.  i . 
List  Command:  Marine  .Air  Defense  Com- 
in:»nd  One.  Marine  .Air  Wing  Two.  Okinawa. 
Rviikyus 

Brig.  Gen\Eugene  S  Bibb.  AUS  i  Ret.  i 

Brig  Gen  Robert  Lee  Scott.  Jr.  USAF 
I  Ret  I,  Former  Director.  Information.  USAF: 
Fighter  C  nnmander  ti<r  General  C  L  Chen- 
iiaiiU  in  China  194J  43.  Commanding  Officer. 
23rd  Fighter  Group  In  China.  388  combat 
missions:  Fighter  Ace  with  13  confirmed  vic- 
tories in  aerial  combat  Author  God  Is  My 
Co-Piiof  and  a  dozen  other  books.  At  pres- 
ent. .Senior  Vice-President  .American  irlad 
Corp  .  Ta«omit.  Washington 


•Note-  General  Cates  belore  signing  the 
petition  deleted  paragraph  =5  and  made  the 
following  romment  concerning  paragraph 
=  1  The  time  has  come  m  my  opinion,  to 
do  one  or  two  things  Either  admit  a  defeat 
.ind  execute  a  gradual  withdrawal  or  declare 
war  and  prosecute  it  to  the  fullest  The  Utter 
li  str  ingly   recommended  " 


Brig  Gen  William  L  Lee  USAF  ( Ret  i . 
Coinmanded  'he  49th  Homb  Wing  In  Italy 
during  W  W  II  and  the  13th  Air  Force  In  the 
Phlllpplnps    1954  56 

Capt   E  C   Beck,  USN  (Ret  i 

Lt  Col  Charles  Richardson  Jr  ,  JAGC 
.  Ret  1 

Lt  Col  John  L  Hitchlnp.s  AUS  Ret  i ,  Fly- 
ing Instructor.  WW  I  Commanded  Antl- 
Alrcraft  Group  In  SW    Parlttc    WW    11 

Col  Charles  Ellis  Civnlrv  AUS  i  Ret  i , 
W  W  I  W  W  II  Comdg  Stl.st  (.\i\  .  RCN  sqdn 
fi  i  Ta.sk  Forces  WW  11:  Chairman,  Nat  Def 
Committee.  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars 

Cmdr   Homer  Brett   .Jr    fSNR     Ret 

Capt    Prank  Stoutenburgh.  SC  .  USN 

Co!    H    A    Mithpws   AUS     Ret   i 

Capt.  B    Y    Ram.sey.  Jr..  USN  (  Ret  i . 

Lt   Col    M.atthew  p'  McKeon   AUS  .Ret  I. 

Capt    Medrk'k  O  Johii.son    USAF  i  Ret.l. 

Lt  John  C  Williams.  USN  i  Res  ) .  Thirteen 
letters  of  commendation  in  thirteen  years 
commis-sloned  service 

SICN.^TIRES    llF    ttVIllANS 

Mr  Thomas  Crompton.  Commander.  Mac- 
Arthur  Post   V  F  W 

Tlie  Honorable  John  G  .Sohmlt.  State 
Sen.iLor.  Calitnrnla 

We  Can  Win  the  War  in  ti  Weeks 
(By  Lloyd  Mallan) 
(Note-  Why  Is  the  world'.s  most  powerful 
nation  being  trustrated  m  it.s  attempt  to  de- 
feat Its  relatively  Unv  Vietnamese  foe''  .Sci- 
ence cV  Mechanics  .-ent  writer  Lloyd  Mallan 
to  Washington  to  get  the  views  of  military 
experts  on  this  question  His  >.iirprlslng  and 
Informative  tmdlngs  are  reported  here  i 

I  spoke  with  a  dozen  top-rankins;  military 
otf.cers.  most  of  them  at  creat  '.oneth  .is  the 
basis  for  this  exclusive  article  .Among  these 
leaders  are  two  former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  famed  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, a  retired  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  .Army, 
two  Vice  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  .Air  F'orco  and 
the  former  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  (SAO  Two  of  the  dozen, 
still  on  active  diitv,  cannot  be  named  or  even 
identified  as  to  their  military  departments 
The  others  are  identified  by  their  r.inks  imd 
pf)sltlons  below: 

1.  General  Maxwell  D  Taylor,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Start 

2.  General  Nathan  F  Twining,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

3  .Anonymous.  General.  US    .Army 

4  .Admiral  .Arlelgh  .A  Burke,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

.'v  General  George  H.  Decker,  former  .Armv 
Chief  of  Staff. 

6  General  Frederic  H  Smith.  Jr  .  Former 
Vice   Chief   of   Staff.    Air    Force 

7  General  Tliomas  .S  Power,  former 
Commander-in-Chief.  .Strategic  .Air  Com- 
mand 

8  Lieutenant  General  Ira  C  Eaker.  former 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Air  Force 

9  Lieutenant  General  .Arthtir  G  Tnideaii 
former  .Army  Chief  of  Research  :-.tid  Devel- 
opment 

10  Major  General  Gilbert  L  Meyers,  for- 
mer Deputy  Commander  of  both  the  Second 
Air  Division.  Pacific  .Air  Force,  and  the 
Seventh  .Air  Force  in  Vietr.:im 

II  Brigadier  General  Henry  C  Huglin 
former  US  Repre.seruative  to  »he  N'.ATO 
Mllltarv  Committee  and  Standing  Group  and 
presently  Senior  Military  Scientist  with 
TEMPO,  General  Electric  Company's  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies, 

12  .Anonymous.  Brigadier  General  US 
.Army. 

If  you  are  a  parent  with  draft-, ige  sons. 
If  ycu  are  any  draft-age  male,  if  you  are  .sim- 
ply a  decent  .American  who  desires  nil  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  live  In  peace  and  free- 
dom— then  you  will  be  happy  to  learn  that 
the  war  against  North  Vietnam  can  be  irrev- 
ocably won  in  six  weeks    It  mav  also  make 
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you  happy  to  know  that  Commvinlst  intimi- 
dations and  aggressions  in  the  iree  areas  of 
.Asia  can  also  be  struck  a  paralyzing  blow  in 
that  .same  brief  frame  of  time 

And  once  the  war  m  the  North  Is  ended, 
the  remaining  Vietcong  guerrillas  in  the 
South  could  be  conquered  within  six 
inontlLs-  their  tactics  of  terror  and  murder 
reduced  to  .sporadic  individual  acts  of  des- 
peration Kventually,  tliese.  too.  would  van- 
ish under  pressure  from  the  Iree  Vietnamese 
people 

The  loregoing  time-estimates  lor  victory 
in  Vit'in.im  are  based  on  serious,  lengthy 
discussions  with  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced .ind  astute  military  strategists  m  this 
country,  .-.ot  one  of  these  military  authorities 
knew  m  advance  what  the  others  had  told 
me  Yet  every  one  ot  them  was  In  strict  agree- 
ment with  every  other  one.  They  were  also 
uiKiniinous  in  their  confidence  that  neither 
Russia  nor  Red  China  woiUd  dare  step  in 
physically  to  confront  us — if  we  did  what  we 
li.ive  to  do  for  victory. 

Here  are  their  recommendations  for  a  quick 
victory  in  Vietnam- 

Officially  declare  a  state  of  war  against 
the  Hanoi  Government. 

Immediately  close  the  port  ot  Haiphong. 
through  whlcii  Hanoi  receives  at  least  70  per- 
cent ol  luT  war  supplies 

Invade  the  North  above  the  17th  Parallel. 

Swiftly  destroy  all  targets  of  consequence. 
.liter  hrst  warning  the  North  Vietnamese 
people  to  t;et  out  of  the  target  areas. 

Warn  Red  China  and  Russia  that  we  are 
now  legally  at  war  vu'lth  North  Vietnam — 
md  that  any  attempt  to  supply  the  North 
with  ;irms  would  be  answered  militarily  as  an 
overt  act  of  war  against  us. 

Harsh  as  these  measures  may  appear  to  be. 
they  are  the  only  way  iibruptly  to  stop  a  war 
;hat  may  go  on  for  another  five,  ten  or  more 
years — if  it  continues  to  be  fought  as  at 
present. 

riie  .iver.ii;e  person- -no  matter  how  well- 
informed  he  may  be  in  other  matters — 
cannot  possibly  know  what  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes  ol  Government  He  cannot  know 
tlie  spurious  political  "reasoning"  that  deter- 
mines why  we  are  tightnuj  a  war  in  a  weak- 
,-i.ster  manner  that  is  unprecedented  ihrough- 
L.ut  the  history  of  military  .science  -when  we 
have  the  .strength  to  .•-qu.ush  North  Vietnam 
ui  practically  a  .sinele  blow 

Peeling  that  the  .American  public  has  an 
Uiahenable  right  to  know  why  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  doing  just  this,  .science  i^:  Mech- 
uilcs  assigned  nie  to  the  task  of  landing  an 
tnswer.  The  task  took  three  inonth.s  of  steady 
ii'.ggmg  .md  inter\iewmg  lor  behlnd-the- 
cenes  Information 

My  lirst  bit  o!  inlorination  was  surpris- 
ing: I  tried  the  Pentagon  and  discovered 
•hat  no  military  officer  of  cither  high  or  low 
.'.uik  was  permuted  to  talk  about  why  we 
.ire  doing  things  the  way  v.'c  are  in  Vietnam. 
I'hey  are  allowed  to  tlve  vou  a  briefing"  on 
the  way  things  are  gome  in  the  war.  but 
they  are  not  ;illowed  to  give  you  their  per- 
sonal rrlticisms — even  "off-the-record."  As 
one  Public  .Affairs  Olticcr  in  the  Department 
of  Dolense  explained  It  to  me:  "Even  if  you 
would  not  attribute  \our  quotes  to  a  specific 
officer,  his  name  would  be  kno\^-n  after  you 
published  your  article — because  there  would 
be  a  record  here  of  the  otficers  we  cleared  you 
with  for  interviews  That  record  is  man- 
datory " 

In  other  words,  the  press  of  this  free  na- 
tion does  not  have  a  right  to  inform  the 
public  :'bout  Government  policies  that  could 
be  wrong.  I  \v;is  effectively  blocked  by  the 
Department  of  Dolense  at  the  very  begin- 
ning— or  so  they  thought  Since  I  happen 
to  have  a  few  old  friends  in  the  Pentagon 
who  are  willing  to  see  me  without  the  inter- 
■. cntlon  of  the  DoD  Public  .Affairs  people.  I 
■vent  directly  to  one  ol  them  who  had  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  Vietnam  and  was  not 
'■  >ng  back  In  his  new  job.  To  make  things 
legal."    I    talked    "with    him    outside    of    the 


Pentagon.  Although  I  cannot  idenlUy  either 
him  or  the  military  department  in  which 
he  works  (otherwise  he  would  l)e  m  deep 
trouble),  I  can  say  that  he  is  a  ranking 
officer  with  considerable  experience  Here'.s 
what  he  told  nie: 

"I  can't  understand  the  way  w"e're  fight- 
ing this  war  We  knew  .ibout  the  .SAM  .  Rus- 
sian Surface- to-Air  Missile  i  sites  at  least 
five  months  before  the  lirst  one  was  lired — 
and  we  did  not  knock  them  out  for  fear  ot 
killing  Russians  working  on  tlienil  Now  the 
SAMs  are  killing  our  boys  .So  now  we  attack 
those  missile  sites-  alter  the  enemy  has  had 
:t  chance  to  protect  them  wllli  modern  radar- 
controlled  weapons 

""In  fact,  our  slowpoke  way  ol  ii(/liTing  this 
war  has  given  the  enemy  the  time  and  se- 
curity to  build  up  the  most  concentrated 
antiaircraft    firepow"er    m    military    history  " 

What  would  he  suggest  doing  to  win  the 
war  faster  than  we  are  now  doing"' 

"Although  the  element  if  surprise  is  i.ow 
gone."  he  answered,  "the  North  ccniki  be 
paralyzed  quickly  with  an  all-out  invasion 
by  air.  sea  and  land.  Blockade  iill  of  Hanoi's 
harbors.  We  could  do  this  effectively  by  tilling 
some  of  our  old  Liberty  .Ships  with  cemeni, 
drive  them  on  up  there  to  the  harbor-mout lis 
and  scuttle  them-  sink  them  in  the  shallow- 
waters  Of  course,  they  would  have  U>  be  con- 
voyed to  their  scuttling  destination  by  our 
Navy  and  protected  ayainst  ciipmy  lire  bv 
both  the  Navy  and  our  .Air  Force  But  it  (an 
be  done 

-J  w-ould  al.so  mine  the  Halijhong  harbor. 
It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  drop  the 
mines  from  our  aircralt  Hell,  the  enemy  has 
mined  the  harbor  at  .Saigon — and  caused  a 
lot  of  damage  to  our  shipping.  Why  don't  ".ve 
do  the  same  thing  to  North  Vietnam"' 

"Meanwhile,  an  amphibious  l.indini;  of  our 
forces  in  the  area  surrounding  Haiphong 
would  be  decisive.  It  would  U.rce  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  hand.  He  would  have  to  recall  Ills 
troops  from  the  South  to  hght  lor  survival 
in  Ills  own  homeland.  And  I  might  mention 
that  our  firepower  is  superior  to  tliat  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  .Army  -Another  factor,  an 
extremely  vital  one,  in  this  kind  of  invasion 
is  the  psychological  one  The  people  ol  North 
Vietnam  would  see  that  we  meant  Inisiness. 
It  would  shake  them  up.  .And  Ho  would  be 
faced  w"lth  internal  dissent  as  \vell  as  with 
external  military  force. 

-'.Add  to  this  an  invnsion  <.ver  the  17ih 
Parallel  and  concentrated  bombardment  of 
every  important  target  bv  air  :ind  sea — .aid 
the  war  in  the  North  v,"ouId  be  hnislied  within 
six  weeks  " 

■"But  how  about  the  Vietcong  m  the 
South?"  I  asked.  '-Woukin-i  ihev  continue  to 
tiglit  their  guerrilla  war  .'igainst  Saigon".'" 

"'Tliey  would —for  awhile."  Lo  .'aid.  '■But 
anyone  who  wants  to  lierht  effectively  needs 
food  as  well  as  arms.  Their  major  ;  upplv  of 
both  would  be  cut  off  with  the  defeat  of 
Hanoi.  Then  you  blockade  the  borders  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos — and  you  tut  off  their 
minor  sources  of  supply  The  Viotcotiiz 
couldn't  last.  They  would  jiut  dry  up  and 
drop  off  the  trees '" 

There  remained  a  great  big  question:  uli-i 
are  we  not  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  the 
way  it  should  be  fought?  I  .isked  this  of  an- 
other officer  even  higher  in  rank  and  broader 
in  experience.  Understandably  he  wants  to 
remain  anonymous.  His  answer  was:  Poli- 
tics, people  who  mistrust  the  military, 
naivete  and  fear  resulting  from  misinforma- 
tion. Another  important  quality  involved  is 
the  concept  of  "flexible  response,"  which  -.va.? 
derived  from  the  personal  aspiration.s  ot  a 
single  Individual." 

This  very  high-ranking  military  otiicer 
then  told  me  the  following  story  : 

"Just  after  the  Air  Force  was  disengaged 
from  Army  control  and  set  up  as  a  .separate 
military  department,  the  emphasis  -v^as  being 
placed  on  air  power  At  the  time.  President 
Eisenhower  saw  the  \  ital  importance  of  build- 


ing a  powerful  Air  Force,  second  to  none  in 
the  w"orki  So  the  biggest  portion  of  the  De- 
lense  budget   went  into  reall/lng  this  aim 

-General  Maxwell  Taylor,  then  .Army  Chief 
of  .Stall,  resented  this  He  personally  had  tW"o 
ulshkes  Number  one  with  a  vengeance,  was 
the  .Air  F'orce  Number  tw-o,  with  lesser  in- 
tensity, was  the  Navy  He  saw  the  Ainiy  being 
neglected,  losing  the  elite  j^restige  it  had 
held  during  all  the  \ears  bel.Te  He  tried 
lierslstently  to  persuade  the  President  to 
Inald  up  the  Army  rather  than  the  Air  Force 
His  rea.sonmg  was  that,  if  a  shooting  war  ever 
.igam  ^ot  started,  ihere  would  In-  a  huge 
vacuum   u   i  he   Army   were   not   supported 

Ike  w"<aildni  buy  this  rea.sonmg.  There 
ire  some  enemy  armies  the  Red  Chinese. 
lor  instance,  with  llieir  multitudes  of  po- 
tential ctiii.scripls  that  \ou  cannot  ellecllve- 
ly  light  with  a  land  urmy.  But  sou  can  destroy 
an  enemy's  capability  to  support  aii  army 
with  superior  hrepower  from  tlie  air  ;md  sea; 
>  i,u  knock  out  his  means  of  communication. 
industrial  production  and  food  production 
riiereby  you  paraly/e  not  only  an  enemy's 
.  apabiilty  but  Ills  will  lo  wage  war  So  who 
i  ares  about  the  \iicmim'  You  i  an  t  step  into 
11  anyway 

Nevertheless,  General  Taylor  continued  to 
badger  General  Klsenhower  abotn  the  need  to 
nil  that  vacuum  He  linally  ■A'ent  to  his 
irieiids  111  the  Congress,  .iskmg  them  i<i  \mt 
pressure  on  the  President  Ike  t;ot  m.ul  He 
lulled  Taylor  in  uiid  very  lirmlv  demanded 
that  Taylor  stop  hitting  .iway  .it  the  subject 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere 

General  Taylor  was  silenced  vintil  ,i  new 
President  was  elected  Tlien  he  went  lo  .IFK 
witli  Ills  old  pitch.  He  al.so  jiroposed  a  new 
a|Ji)roach  to  warlare-  because  he  wanted  'o 
ret  some  Army  troops  into  Vietnam  <  Uuring 
Ike^s  .Administration,  a  comparative  liaiidlui 
of  US  military  advisors  had  been  sent  to 
Vietnam  at  the  request  tor  aid  of  the  Saigon 
Government  And  Ike  had  insisted  that  these 
.idvisors  wear  civilian  clothes,  i  Taylor's  now 
])liin  would  \)c  step  one  toward  rebiuldlng 
the  Army's  prestige  and  power. 

He  iiroposed  llie  present  sv.siem  i.'i  muior 
escdalloiis:  hit  an  enemy  but  not  I'.ki  hard 
and  st^jp  and  '^yait  to  see  what  lie  will  do 
next.  This  was  the  theory  of  ""flexible  re- 
sponse." It  IS  a  slow-moving  v."ay  to  hglit  a 
war  because  it  keeps  \n\\  basically  on  the  de- 
fensive But  it  served  its  purpose  :or  (.;eii- 
eral  Taylor. 

"The  idea  iippoalcd  to  President  Keimedy 
,iiid  Ills  inteUc'odi.tl  advisers  in  the  Whit« 
House.  Department  of  State  ttnd  Departnieir., 
of  Defense.  Most'ol  them  mistrusted  the  miii- 
t.iry  :<nyw"ay.  They  thought  t.liai  this  would 
oe  .1  humiUie'  ".vay  to  show"  ilie  eiiemv  "ao 
■A-erc  supjjortmg  the  .South  \"ietnamfse 
Ciovernment  — w"ithout  any  danger  ot  an  ac- 
ititil  conlrontation  with  Red  Clilna  or  the 
.Sov  let  Uuion. 

■■.Alter  they  bought  the  idea.  General  Tay- 
lor saw  his  .Army  gradually  come  to  jifc 
again.  The  comparatively  few  .Aniericiin  mili- 
tary advisers  '.vearing  civiU.m  clothes  m  Viol- 
nani  under  LLsenhower  .soon  expanded  to  16,- 
(lOO  troops  in  unilorm  tinder  Kennedy  Be- 
(■au.se  the  "llexible-respon.se"  technique  ac- 
tually bought  time  for  the  enemy  to  infiltrate 
more  .iiid  more  troops  ;rom  the  North  into 
the  .South,  the  United  .st.ites  was  forced  to 
meet  the  challence  by  .'ending  ;in  over-ii:- 
( rcasing  iiumljer  "'.  troops  to  Vietnam.  .As 
of  right  now  .mid-November  1907 1,  there 
are  almost  a  hall -million  of  our  men  m  Viet- 
tiam,  much  mere  than  half  of  them  being 
troops  of  the  CS.  Army.  Little  more  than 
ten  [jercent  of  them  are  .Air  F'orce  and  Navv 
personnel. 

"So  under  LBJ.  the  war  lias  escalated  ;n 
terms  of  men  and  lireoower.  But,  both  are 
restncted  to  a  "flexible  response' — w"hich  is 
tiot  .so  flexible  iifter  all.  because  it  places  us 
;u  .m  unscientific  .-traightj.icket  of  limiting 
our  objectives.  In  the  minds  of  those  civilian 
Ciovernment  intellectual  advisers  to  the 
President,  the  pi-irase  "Limited  War'  has  been 
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equated  with    Limited  Warfare  '  And   this  is 
.1  no-wln-pollcy  " 

Aft«T  listening  to  this  story,  I  was  stunned 
It  just  couldn't  be  true  that  a  tiny  group  of 
intellectual  .wlvl.sers  could  control  the  Wes- 
tlny  ot  the  mcist  powerful  nation  on  E^rth 
Whether  or  not  they  were  sincere  In  their 
i>eliefs  is  beside  the  point  I  decided  t-o  check 
out  the  story  at  Its  source  I  phoned  (ieneral 
Maxwell  D  Taylor,  now  retired  !rom  the 
Army,  at  his  home  In  Wtishlngtt>n.  D  C  He 
w;is  it  work  and  his  wife  irive  me  the  phone 
numbers  .'or  his  twd  oifices  One  ■>f  these 
w.us  in  the  White  House  It  whs  late  In  the 
iiIteriu>on  uid  I  could  not  reach  him  But 
next  morninjf  I  caught  him  In  at  home 
Here's    how   our   brief    conversation   went: 

I'm  Llovd  Mallan  from  DuvU  Publications 
:n  New  York   " 

Yes  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

■  Oif  ipf  our  magazines  Srtrnif  {■  \frrhan- 
ics,  IS  trying  to  do  an  objective  article  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  from  a  military  point  of  %'iew 
I  wonder  If  you'd  mind  answering  a  few  ques- 
tions''" 

No  I'm  not  }or  quotation,  thank  you  " 
"Well,  .it  least,  can  you  give  me  some  back- 
^rii md  information'" 

■  No  Just  read  i  he  laughed)  .  .  Just  read 
the  record  i.\  pause  I  Call  General  lEarl) 
Wheeler    He's  on  duly    I'm  not."' 

I  illd  try  the  Pentagon    They  w^on't  talk  " 

■  Well  *iinother  laugh i.  they're  the  people 
that  ouijht  to  talk  I'm  just  mother  private 
citizen     lilt  here  reading  the  newspaper  " 

rijiit  was  It  But  I  was  curious  about  his 
having  in  office  in  the  White  House,  s-o  I 
phoned  'o  ask  for  his  t!'i.le  General  Taylor 
wears  two  hats  in  the  White  House  He  is 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  and  a 
member  of  'he  President's  Foreign  IntelU- 
'Sence  .Advisory  Board.  Some  "private  citizen"! 

Mv  two  anonymous  military  friends  had 
earlier  given  me  an  excellent  suggestion:  try 
to  get  in  touch  with  t;eneral  officers  of  out- 
standing p.xperience  and  Insight,  who  .xre  now 
retired  No  Pentagon  rcstrlctlorwt  can  prevent 
them  irom  talking  :ind  being  quoted  by  name. 
They  suggested  a  lew  names  to  .^itart  .md  this 
led  me  to  others  Altogether  I  Interviewed 
nine  generals  and  an  admiral  All  of  them 
took  valuable  time  away  from  other  work  to 
'..Uk  xMh  mf  for  periods  of  one  to  two-and-a- 
half  hours 

I  will  now  present  their  rases  for  a  quick 
end  'o  the  war  In  Vietnam,  trving  to  list  them 
In  The  order  if  their  ixjsltlon  .md  rank.  ,;is 
well  .IS  alphabetically  in  these  terms  wherever 
;x>s8lble. 

Air  Force  Oeneral  Nathan  P  TwiiUng  Is  a 
former  Ch;'irman  of  the  .lolnt  Chiefs  of  Staff 
.iiid  -he  recipient  of  27  medals  from  the 
United  Stales  and  numerous  foreign  govern- 
ments m  reci>gnulon  of  his  skill  and  courage. 
During  World  War  II.  among  many  other 
ilut.fs.  he  was  resp>ecrlvelv  Commander  of  the 
Mediternuiean  .MIted  .Strategic  AJr  Forces  and 
Commander  of  the  20th  .Mr  Force  m  the 
Piciflc. 

Oeneral  Twining  feels  most  strongly  that 
"•^ither  we  should  hit  the  North  of  Vietnam 
'.Mth  everything  we've  crt.  hrmg  them  to  their 
knees  fast — -.t  get  out  My  own  opinion  Is 
th.it  we  sh  luld  declare  .a  state  of  war  and 
MivKle  the  North  Then  'le  could  legally 
blcKkade  the  harbor  o:  Haiphong — and  sink 
.iiiy  foreign  shipping  'hat  attempts  to  violate 
•he  blockade  Running  the  blockade  would 
be  a  t.icit  act  of  war  igalnst  us — and  the 
Kussiaas  .vs  well  as  Red  China  and  any  other 
nation  supplying  the  North  well  know  this" 

He  IS  not  worried  one  bit  about  China  or 
Russia  conung  :nto  a  war  against  us.  He  Is 
onlv  worried  -.hat  the  longer  we  wait  to  Mn- 
tsh  the  iob  the  more  strength  we  re  allowing 
the  enemy  'o  build  I  would  tell  them  -ill 
that  we  re  cliangmg  our  strategy  that  as  of 
right  now  "ap  .are  starting  a  new  war  I'd 
.ibk  them  fo  get  their  people  out  of  lmp<jr- 
taiil  target  ireas — and  then  I'd  lower  the 
boom  Oil  thejn'  We'd  win  that  kind  of  a  war 
real  f.ist.  " 


Regarding  the  desultory  way  we  are  now 
dghtliig  in  Vietnam  .ind  the  way  in  which 
we  give  Hanoi  saiutu.iries  to  build  .strength 
l»y  '.tnting  that  leruim  targets  .ire  ofT-llmit 
to  our  flyers.  General  Twining  has  this  to 
aay  I  played  .i  lot  of  [iHjtball  m  my  day 
Vou  .ire  in  there  u:i  win  t.'^ie  i^unie.  so  >ou 
don  t  ever  tell  the  oppoelng  team  when  you 
are  going  to  try  a  pass  ur  make  an  end  run 
^Ut  this  IS  exactiv  what  we  arf  doing  m 
Tietnam  We  even  tell  Ho  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  destroying  either  his  economy 
or  Government  Therefore  he  knows  that 
Viere  are  vitally  linport.iut  tiigets  we  Ciin- 
ijot  destroy." 

Oeneral  rwlning  told  me  .in  exceptionally 
iriterestlng  inside  story  to  illustrate  how 
Russia  and  Hed  China  have  our  Government's 
Olvlhan  advisers  hoodwinked — and  how  these 

Same  .idvlsers  cm  impress  their  views  upon 
he  highest  ortlce  in  the  land,  unless  it  least 
')iie  person  with  ranking  authority  bothers 
to  investigate  all  sides  of  the  !.-;.sue  Tlie  is- 
sue In  this  civse  was  the  trtsis  in  Lebanon. 
When  the  Russians  were  preparing  to  send 
111  their  tanks  ,ind  armies  to  cike  over  that 
4ma;i  .Middle  Kaotern  nation  If  the  Kremlin 
aould  uike  ^iver  Lebanon,  they  would  feel 
'iinrident  i<)  .atempt  i>ther  coups  ^imong  the 
tento  I  Central  Treaty  C>rgunlzatlon  i  .nd 
even  the  NATO  nations  President  Elsen- 
Ho'A'er  w.is  worried  ,il>oiit  engaging  us  in  a 
4ar  with  Russia  If  we  look  military  steps  to 
prevent  a  Kremlin  invasion  ot  Lebanon.  Sec- 
re'ary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  was  even 
inore  deeply  disturbed  because  the  Presl- 
diMil  was  depending  upon  his  advice. 
j  At  two  o clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day 
<Jf  dectsiun.  General  Twining  received  .i 
•hone  call  :rom  the  SecretJirj  of  State  The 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chlels  was  .uiked  to 
oome  over  ajid  dlscu.ss  the  situ.ition  trom  i 
.'itilitary  point  of  view  The  Lebanese  0,jv- 
arnment  had  requested  .American  troops  to 
ah  wart  the  Kremlin,  but  Dulles'  civilian  ad- 
'Jlsers  had  warned  him  that  by  making  a 
^low  >if  fi.irce  in  Lebanon  World  War  III 
i'ould  he  sutrted. 

,  Twining  lound  Dulles  pacing  the  floor 
'.yhen  he  irrived.  The  Secretary's  first  words 
iere:  "Nate,  I  want  yiu  to  advise  nje  about 
fjils  Is  there  any  real  danger  that  the  pres- 
i^i-e  of  our  troops  in  I.^banon  would  cause 
tjie  Russians  ,ind  their  allies  to  go  to  war 
Against  us?" 

The  Chairman  .<;hook  his  head.  "Negative 
>fot  a  chance."  he  answered.  'They  know  our 
response  would  he  massive-  .ind  our  power 
is  superior  to  theirs." 

'  "Are  you  absolutely  sure  of  this?"  asked 
ijulles 

'    Nobody   can    be   absoltitflu   sure   of   any- 
thing. "  said  Twining    "But  I  .xm    is  sure  as 
■jivbody  can   be  that  it  will  not  happen." 
1  Dulles   Was   still   dLsturbed.      If   that's    the 
rtal  truth,  why  are  my  advisers  so  worried?" 

•  I  don't  know,"  answered  General  Twining. 
■  But  maybe  they  mlsre.id  the  situation  and 
underestimate  our  military  strength— some- 
'hing  that  'he  Russians  never  do.  But  If 
vou  want,  I'll  phone  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
,ifk  them  to  come  over  here  ,ind  verify  what 
I''e  Just  told  you  They'll  fell  you,  I'm  .«;ure. 
that  the  real  danger  to  world  peace  would  be 
to  allow  the  Soviets  to  get  away  with  this 
inateuver  " 

The  Secretary  of  State  smiled.  "That  won't 
be  necessary,  Nate  I've  known  you  for  a 
number  of  vears  and  asked  your  opinions 
on  many  serious  questions.  You've  never  let 
me  down  yet   Go  back  home  and  go  to  bed" 

Not  long  .after  that  early  morning  meeting, 
more  than  3,000  Marines  were  landing  on  the 
shores  of  Lebanon  Khrushchev,  who  had 
been  loudly  rattling  his  tanks  and  rockets, 
tiever  sent  a  single  weapon  to  stop  them. 

.According  to  General  Nathan  Twining. 
John  Foster  Dulles  was  one  Secretary  "f 
State  who  nanted  to  stay  on  top  of  military 
matters.  He  frequently  consulted  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Information  about 
current  opinions  and  strengths.  He  under- 


stood that  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of 
any  foreign  policy  are  dependent  upon  the 
military  force  ready  to  back  it  up 

Tills  is  something  that  the  civilian  intel- 
lectual advisers  In  the  White  House.  .St.ue 
Department,  and  Department  of  Defense  ha\e 
vet  to  learn  Their  ii.ilveie  not  only  jiromotes 
the  concept  if  ftexlble  re.-.pon.se  "  in  Vietnam 
but  goes  even  farther  .itleld  with  another 
concept  that  of  mllit.iry  parity,  rhey  feel 
that  by  reducing  our  i>wii  military  power  to 
the  level  .>f  uur  next  most  powerful  enemy, 
we  will  gain  the  confidence  of  that  enemy 
to  the  point  where  lie  will  be  content  with  a 
status-quo  deadlock  In  other  words  the  Gov  - 
ertunent  civilian  intellectual  advlstirs  leel 
that  the  destiny  of  this  nation  Is  in  thrir 
hands,  that  world  peace  can  he  m.ilnialned 
only  by  reducing  .American  .uperionty  in 
arms  to  .1  parity  with  Russian  military 
strength. 

.As  General  Twining  put  it  to  me:  I  was 
never  afraid  of  uur  milltiiry  superiority  caus- 
ing a  war.  I  knew  that  we  h.id  no  intention 
of  using  ;t  In  .in  aggressive  way.  It  was  there 
solely  .IS  a  deterrent,  lo  dl,'Courage  any  other 
major  power  who  is  a  potential  enemy  from 
attempting  acts  of  aggre.ssion." 

One  thing  that  bothers  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  most  Is  the  misuse  tf 
alrpower  In  Vietnam:  "What  Is  t;oing  in 
there  now  might  luincday  reduce  our  .Air 
Force  to  a  small  ineffectual  lighting  force — 
when  we  will  most  sorely  need  !t'  In  Viet- 
nam, the  role  of  alrpower  :s  being  phiyed 
down.  Research  and  ilevelopnient  of  new  :i;r- 
craft  IS  practically  at  .i  si.mdstill  And  every- 
thing in  Vietnam  Is  controlled  from  Wash- 
ingt.-jn--aU  the  target-strike  decisions  are 
made  here,  none  by  commanders  In  the 
field — even  down  to  the  platoon  level  in  the 
c.ise  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  " 

In  lull  agreement  with  General  Twinuic 
:ibout  the  way  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  beinw 
mishandled  Is  Admiral  .Arlelgh  A  Burke,  the 
only  man  ever  to  liold  the  position  of  Chief  >  f 
Naval  Operations  for  three  :-uccessive  terms 
D'oring  World  War  II  in  the  I'nclflc.  he  be- 
came known  as  "31 -knot  Burke  "  because  be 
pushed  the  destroyers  under  his  command 
to  their  targets  at  Just  under  boiler-burstinc 
speed.  The  nickname  Is  symbolic  of  !iow  you 
win  wars:  strike  last  hard  and  with  full 
force.  Admiral  Burke  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Delegation  in  Korea  to 
negotiate  with  the  Communists  for  a  militarv 
armistice — so  he  is  well-familiar  with  the 
sneaky  and  evasive  tactics  of  the  Reds  He  has 
'oeen  decorated  many  times  for  'extraordi- 
nary heroism."  for  "conspicuous  irallantrv 
and  intrepidity."  for  "exceptionally  inerito- 
rlous  service  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States"  and  for  'exceptionally  meritorious 
conduct."  He  has  received  three  Distin- 
guished Service  Medals  and  three  Legion  <  f 
Merit  awards. 

.At  present,  Admiral  Burke  is  Director  for 
the  Center  of  Strategic  Studies  of  George- 
town L'niversity.  I  spent  more  than  two 
hours  with  him  in  his  spacious  oak-paneled 
office.  Against  the  wall  facing  his  desk  :ire 
three  flags:  f linking  each  side  if  the  cen- 
trally placed  .American  Flag  are  the  Navv 
Department  Flag  and  hl.s  personal  4-Star  Fla^ 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  .A  large  ashtrav 
on  his  desk  Is  filled  with  pipes  .Shortlv  :iftfr 
wo  shook  hands,  he  picked  up  a  pipe,  lillcd  '.• 
with  tobacco — and  then  forgot  to  light  ;" 
as  we  talked 

Well  over  six  feet  tall,  he  stood  up  and 
paced  the  room  to  pmpha=.ize  .his  ans.vers 
to  my  questions  There  was  an  Interesting 
contradiction  in  his  quietly  phllo.sophlcal  at- 
titude IS  he  made  emphatic  points. 

When  I  ;»sked  him"  What  would  you  cio 
fo  win  the  war  in  Vietnam'"  his  answer  was 
instantaneous 

"I  would  put  our  entire  nation  on  a  war 
footing.  Mobilize  the  .Army.  Navy  and  -Air 
Force.  Go  Into  mass-production  of  air- 
planes,   take    battleships    out    of    mothballs 
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•  we  are  only  Just  now  beginning  to  use  the 
New  Jersey").  I'd  call  up  the  reserves.  Then 
I  would  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fronts — 
and  show  him  that  we  really  mean  what  we 
are  doing,   that  we  u-atif  to  win. 

■  Individuals  always  act  on  an  emotional 
basis— not  on  the  basis  of  logic  When  an 
enemy  sees  that  vou  "icafi  to  win,  his  emo- 
tional response  will  be  to  retreat  He  may 
still  try  to  hara.ss  you  and  come  back  at  you 
on  a  Email  scale — but  If  you  lonrince  him 
that  you  are  out  to  *ln  he  will  psychologi- 
cally know  he  Is  defeated.  Provided  you  have 
.-uperior  war  power — as  we  do. 

"At  no  time  in  the  entire  history  of  war- 
fare has  a  war  been  won  through  minor  es- 
calations Yet  this  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
Vietnam — using  minor  escalations.  So  the 
enemy  must  feel  that  he  can  hold  out.  His 
reasoning  Kors'  We're  not  being  hit  as  badly 
as  we  thought  we  would  be  We  can  hold  out 
this  w:iy  long  enough  for  the  peace-doves 
in  the  United  States  to  prevail." 
'  "So  we  escalate  ten  percent  at  a  time — and 
'leach  time  the  enemy  feels  that  he's  not  being 
hit  so  liard  after  all  that  we're  not  hitting 
him  us  h  ird  ..s  we  can  hit  him  if  we  wanted 
to. 

"Of  course,  if  you  co  all-out  to  convince 
.in  enemv  that  you  really  mean  to  win,  it 
may  it  the  moment  .ippear  to  cost  more 
money  But  its  much  better  to  have  more 
men  and  equipment  than  you  need — than 
to  have  too  little. 

"This  Is  where  Mr  McNamara  makes  a  sad 
mistake.  He  is  basically  interested  in  "ost- 
effecti\eness' :  Do  I  get  the  ma.xlmum  value 
tor  each  dollar  I  spend'?  .And  does  this  value 
represent  the  minimum  necessary  force  to 
maintain  our  military  strength?'  But  he  is 
so  much  concerned  with  minute  details  that 
he  cannot  see  the  broad  picture.  He  Is  lost 
in  a  murky  morass  of  details — yet  he  Is  abso- 
lutely  self-assured    that   he    is   correct. 

"Only  God  .iiid  McNamara  krjow  they  are 
right. 

"In  fact,  tlie  reason  that  Mr.  McNamara 
was  rlioseti  as  .Secretary  of  Defense  by  the 
Administration  was  precisely  because  of  his 
attitude — his  interest  in  saving  money — and 
not  in  saving  lives  or  equipment.  His  is  truly 
a  political  Job — and  not  a  military  one.  To 
iilm.  war  is  a  game  of  showmanship,  often 
of  falesmanshlp  but  rarely  of  a  deep  desire 
to  win. 

TTien  there's  the  matter  of  body-counts. 
I  believe  this  was  Mr.  McNamara's  idea — to 
release  counts  on  the  number  of  enemy 
dead  ".ersus  our  own  dead.  But  body-counts 
don't  mean  a  thing — they're  barbaric  to 
begin  with — because  you  don't  u-ant  to  kill 
people;  vou  want  to  paralyze  an  enemy  to 
the  point  where  he  is  coitvinced  that  h.e 
must  lose  if  he  continues  the  war. 

"We  rire  not  doing  this  t(.>day  in  Vietnam. 
.And  i,s  a  result  our  tvvii  people  are  becoming 
discouraged,  tired,  disinterested  and  disen- 
■  ■hanted,  .NLiny  of  them  w.un  '.is  to  pull  out  of 
Viefiam --and  tiiat  would  be  fatal  m"'. 

•  We  can't  pull  out.  because  if  we  do.  the 
Commuiiist.s — and  'he  world — would  liiir.k 
■,ve  ,"ire  we.ik.  But  nobody  iii  the  Pentagon — 
particularly  Mr.  McNamara — among  the  ci- 
vilian planners  ever  nsks  the  question:  "If  we 
fail  with  our  present  .iltitude  in  Vietnam, 
what  is  our  alternative  to  win^the  war?"  We 
have  no  alternate  plan. 

'  ,At  the  present  rate  of  minor  escalation.=  of 
the  war.  we'll  be  m  Vietnam  ior  another  five 
or  six  years — or  more  Miybe  we'll  eventually 
contradict  the  known  facts  of  military  his- 
torv  :ind  win.  We  probably  will.  But  the  cost 
I'l  lives  equipment  and  money  will  have  been 
tremendous." 

■  Well."  I  ask.  "if  we  take  your  approach 
*o\vard  winning  the  war.  liow  about  the 
.-soviet  L'nion  ;:r.d  mainland  China?  There  are 
.1  lot  of  intelHeently  thoughtful  people  who 
feel  that  a  third  global  war  would  be  started 
if  we  invad°d   North  "Vietnam." 

.Admiral  Burke  nodded  and  smiled.  "You're 
neht    Many  ju'ople  who  know  nothing  about 


military  science  are  afraid  of  what  Mainland 
China  and  the  Soviets  would  do  il  we  invaded 
North  Vietnam — .md  I  uoulcl  invade  the 
North  as  well  as  mine  the  harbors.  Haiphong 
and  all  the  rest  In  tlie  cvse  of  Hed  China, 
they  have  "their  i-wn  mlernul  iJoUtic.il  prob- 
lems Besides,  their  logistics  to  support  an 
exi)editlonary  lorce  in  Viettiam  would  be 
formidable.  Our  Navy  :ind  .Air  F'orce  could 
strike  and  destroy  \H.U  t.irgeus  anywhere  in- 
side the  great  Chinese  l.md  mass,  thereby 
cutting  off  supplies  from  the  Chinese  Army  m 
Vietnam.  .As  for  the  U.SSR.  tiieir  logistics 
would  be  also  formidable — and  their  economy 
might  be  ,so  strained  in  these  conditions  that 
they  would  Just  s.iy  to  them.selves:  "It's  not 
worth  it.  Let's  pull  out  altogether." 

■  These  are  altern.itlves  toat  the  .Adminis- 
tration and  many  "I  our  pefjple  never  seem 
to  consider." 

".Admiral  Burke  "  I  .'aid.  "if  vou  were  given 
lull  comm:md  of  ihp  war  in  Vietnam,  how 
long  do  you  think  it  would  i.ike  vou  .ibso- 
lulely  lo  deieat  ihi-  cneniv'  ' 

He"  smiled  ..t,'aiii.  "  Nobodv  re-Uy  ciii  know 
lucA"  long  u  will  tike  to  win  ..  war.  There 
•  ire  too  m.inv  variables  and  mdlxiduals  in- 
volved. But  i.jiisidering  the  "aine  required  ti 
mobilize  and  depltjv  Die  required  forces.  1 
would  guess  iU  Ironi  ei«lil  weeks  to  three 
ino-nhs.  At  .'.ny  rate  it  would  be  a  much. 
'H-ich  shorter  time  tnan  the  years  it  will  t  ike 
osiiig  our  jiresenl  r.ite  of  minor  escalation  " 
Supporting  .Admiral  Burke's  thesis  that 
•:ie  war  In  Vietnam,  if  jjroperlv  fought,  could 
be  won  quickly  Is  four-star  Oeneral  Georee 
H  Decker.  .:  urnier  Chief  of  Stall  of  the  U.S. 
.'Vrt-ny.  .Among  his  many  iniport;uu  ;!sslgn- 
ir.ents.  General  Decker  l.as  been  Deputy 
fommander-ln-(Milef.  U.S  European  Com- 
mand; Commander-in-Chief,  Uiii'ed  N.-itions 
C  immand;  ("ommander.  United  States  Forces 
in  Ko.'"ea;  and  Commanding  fieneral,  Elsthth 
United  States  Army.  He  is  a  solt-.'^poken, 
e.irnest  ..nd  intelligent  man — a  thoughtful 
person  who  is  not  given  to  snap  Judgments 
Before  our  interview  began,  he  asked  me  to 
emphasize  that  he  was  not  ijn  a  soap  box  to 
promote  his  ideas,  but  .my  answer  that  he 
gave  to  my  tiuestions  would  be  carefully 
onsldered.  I  spent  a  full  hour  -alklng  -.vlth 
him. 

My  first  question  was:  "What  can  we  do. 
that  we  are  not  now  doing,  to  win  the  war 
m  'Vietnam  fast'.-'" 

His  answer  was:  "Invide  'he  Ncjrth  :ind 
bl,)  kade  the  port  of  Haiphontr  " 

"Wouldn't  that  acti'.ely  brine  Red  China 
.<nd  Russia  into  the  battle?''  I  asked,  to  see 
whether  or  not  his  answer  would  match  the 
answers  of  .Admiral  Burke  ;ind  Oeneral 
T"A'in!ng, 

It  did:  "I  am  not  afraid  of  mainland  China 
or  Russia.  We  are  the  most  pnw-eriul  nation 
on  Earth  today.  We  might  not  be  able  eMc- 
tively  to  inactivate  the  Chinese  foot  armies, 
but  we  wouldn't  liave  to.  If  we  destroyed 
their  strategic  targets — notably  their  nuclear 
development  instaJUaion?  -thev  -A-ould  be 
defeated.  They  know  this  and  i".  could  be  a 
^trong  deterrent  to  their  entering  a  war 
against  us.  People  .'.v  und  the  -A-orld  "A-ould 
cheer  if  we  knocked  i-ut  Red  China's  future 
potential  as  a  nuclear  power," 

My  next  question  '.vas:  "Then  "Ahv  don't 
we  invade  North  Vietn.im  ,md  b-lockade 
Haiphong.'" 

He  grinned.  "We  try  to  build  "he  illusion 
that  this  is  not  our  war.  that  we  are  co- 
operating with  friends — which  we  are.  That 
illusion  would  be  destroyed  if  we  formally 
declared  war  against  the  North.  But  althouL'h 
this  Is  essentially  an  Asian  war.  it  is  actually 
our  war — a  war  to  protect  our  iiational  Inte.-- 
estp.  A  Communist-controlled  .Asia  would  be 
a  real  threat  to  those  interests.  Yet  tmless 
we  do  declare  war  .igamst  the  North,  -.ve 
cannot    legally   invade   or   blockade, 

"'We  do  not  have  to  lire  shots  to  blockade 
We  merely  tell  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China. 
Britain — whatever  nation  is  delivering  sup- 
plies  to   Hanoi — to   keep   their   ships    out   of 


the  urea,  if  they  do  not  want  them  damaged 
or  sunk.  This  would  be  an  effective  deterrent. 
-  We  have  to  be  credible.  Because  of  our 
present  position  of  weakness,  neither  Hanoi, 
nor  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  Red  China  be- 
lieves us.  They  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
determined   to  win 

"China  entering  the  war  iihysicilly  would 
be  .ibhorrent  to  H,mol  because  ihcy  would 
overrun  the  North.  They  would  jirobably  jire- 
icnd  that  their  armies  were  comprised  of 
volunteers,  as  they  did  in  Korea.  l)m  this 
would  make  no  ditlerence  U  we  were  Icgal- 
/;/  at  war  w-lt.h  ihe  North. 

•  How  about  the  Vieti'ong  In  the  .s<-)iith','" 
I  .iskpd. 

They  would  dry  tip  on  the  vine,"  aii- 
.-wered  C.eneral  Decker  "Without  supplii-s 
::om  the  North  and  or  the  Soviet  Union 
.iiul  Red  Cliina.  they  could  not  continue  to 
light.  Right  now  they  have  trouble  Ks"i>i^ 
rccrul',^  Iroin  among  their  own  Southern  [h-o- 
jjle.  Ihey  liave  had  to  draw  on  the  .NortJi 
lor  'recruits  '  " 

-'Then  you  do  bt-lieve  that  the  only  :;ii- 
swer  to  sure  and  (juli-k  victory  Is  to  \:o  ',ill- 
out'  to  win  right  now'.'" 

He  nodded.  'Now  our  stated  jjollcy  is  that 
v,e  do  not  want  to  ilestrov  ihe  (iovernmeiit 
of  N.-irth  Vietnam.  Inv.ision  might  do  thi,'- 
but  not  if  we  handled  things  a.s  (ieneral 
Ma,-Arthiir  did  in  Jap.m.  We  could  make  a 
•reatv  wi'h  Hanoi  ,iijd  place  restrictions  on 
their  aid  to  the  'V'letcdng  among  other  t'llni-'s. 
Thev  would  have  to  .iblde  by  that  ire.iy, 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  to.  bccail-e  we 
would  police  them." 

•General  D(s;-ker,  would  you  mind  elab-ir,it- 
ing  a  little  more  on  why  lied  China  would 
not  enter  a  war  against  us  if  we  inv.uled 
.North  Vietn:im'.'" 

'Well,  there  are  a  half-million  N.iliuiml- 
ist  Chinese  troops  on  ihe  island  ol  Taiw.in. 
I  saw  them  i)ractice  maneuvers- and  they 
..re  excellently  trained  soldiers  and  airmen. 
1  hev  are  eager  to  take  a  i-rack  ;-,t  tlie  Hed 
Chinese.  In  case  of  w,Hr.  v.e.  of  course  would 
have  to  transport  them  to  the  mainland  of 
China,  But  111  the  doubtful  event  that  we 
,.re  m  a  lormal  state  <•(  war  vUtli  Hed  Clilna. 
such  a  move  would  be  routine. 

"I  don't  know  how  nervous  iiiaml.ind 
China  would  be  about  this  threat  Irom  1  ,il- 
wan,  but  the  threat  is  not  Inconsiderable  — 
ill  a  practical  physical  sense," 

fVeiieral  Deckers  personal  attitude  l.s,  in 
.-.omiuary:  "We  b-ave  never  -A-on  the  war  in 
Kore.i — because  C'f  our  methods.  We  are  not 
V.  inning  in  Vietnam  lor  the  same  rea.son  If 
-.■.e  ,iro  going  to  fight  a  v.-ar~-we  should 
i.ght  It," 

General  George  Decker  .should  (ertainly 
know  whereof  he  speaks.  As  Commander  of 
.ill  United  Nations  troops,  including  tho.se 
of  the  United  States,  m  Korea  ;or  two  vears, 
his  experience  is  tirslnand. 

Another  officer  w"ith  great  firsthand  experi- 
ence IS  .Air  Force  General  Thomas  ."-^  Pow- 
er, who  not  too  long  ago  was  C<jmmandcr- 
in-Chlef  of  the  Strategic  .Air  Command,  In 
fact,  as  Vice  Commander  of  SAC  under  Gen- 
eral Curtis  E,  LeMay,  he  was  responsible, 
,.lone  'A"lth  his  boss,  for  building  the  com- 
niaiid  into  the  world's  most  poweriul  stra- 
legic  force.  This  was  accomplhhed  within  six 
short  years.  Today,  S.AC  remains  the  world's 
most  potent  force  for  peace,  since  no  [xi- 
lential  enemy  of  the  United  States  would 
dare  to  challenge  iUs  power 

.Apart  from  liis  combat  tour  of  North  Africa 
and  It.aly  as  a  B  24  pilot  with  the  ;i05th 
Bomb  Wing,  during  World  War  II  General 
Power  was  also  Commander  of  the  :314th 
Very  Heavy)  Bomb  Wing  in  the  Pacific  He 
directed  the  first  i.irge-scaie  B- 25  fire-bomb 
raids  on  Tokvo  He  was  also  Commander  of 
the  Air  Research  and  Developme.it  Command 
now  the  .Air  Force  Systems  Comm.ind  i  In 
1959  he  was  presented  the  .Air  force  .A.-^so- 
ciation's  H,  H.  .Arnold  Award  as  ""Aviation's 
.Man  of  the  year," 

His  decorations  iiiclude  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  thr  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
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Merr.  witn  i>ne  cluster  the  Distinguished 
Flyinsc  Croea  the  Bronze  SUj  Medal,  the  Air 
MedAl  Alth  une  i>Alc-leaf  cluster  the  Com- 
inenddtion  Rlbtxjn  with  me  cluster,  eind  the 
French  Croix  Je  Ouerre  'Artth  palm 

I  .tslced  Cleneral  Puwer  What  would  you 
do  to  end   the  war  in  Vietimm— laaf" 

First  Id  close  the  port  uf  Haiphong."  he 
.mswereU  .<nd  then  I  would  keep  KO'ng  until 
the  lAorks  of  man  were  literally  destroyed  At 
a.ny  Ume  ;»long  the  way.  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese ixnild  end  the  was — if  they  wanted  to 
All  they  have  to  do  Is  say  We  will  stop  the 
Itimiig  in  South  Vietnam  We  will  get  out  of 
.South  Vietnam  '  And  the  war  would  end  <it 
that  minute  They  have  complete  eontrol  over 
ending  the  war  " 

So  If  you  were  in  command,  what  specifi- 
cally would  \<Hi  do  t-o  convince  Hanoi  that 
their  goal  wiis  iutUe''" 

Without    hesitation.    General    Power   .said 
■  Id  destroy  the  works  of  man  in  North  Viet- 
nam ' 

■  YiH.1  mean     ti:  strategic  target* ''"  I  .-isked 

■  I  mean  all  targets  All  the  works  of  man  ' 
He  paused  .ind  then  stated  emphatically  If 
you  show  them  th.it  you  meon  what  vovi  say. 
you're  »;olng  to  defeat  them 

-Do  you  reel  that  they  think  we  menn  what 
wp  sav  right  iioW" 

Well  right  now  we're  doing  things  in  a 
very  resir. lined  and  moral  way — but  in  this 
way  we  lose  the  psychological  impact  We 
cause  the  enemy  to  think  he  can  survive,  he- 
cause  someday  we'll  Oe  Ii>rced  to  quit  due  to 
internal  pressure 

"And  ol  course  »11  '-hese  damned  tools  here 
In  this  covintry  who  are  i-reatlng  rhe  wrong 
Image— one  of  weakness  -cause  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  think  that  he  is  going  to  win  this  war  ui 
W;i^h!ngton  And  this  Is  what  keeps  him 
going 

How  would  i/ou  change  his  mind?" 

"I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  just  increase 
the  level  of  pressure  on  hxm — so  that  he'll  be 
damned  well  convinced  that  these  knotheads 
in  the  United  States  who  are  so  loudly  pro- 
testing tor  peace  ire  not  going  to  he  able  to 
stop  our  .ictlons  Because  those  actions  will 
be  coming  at  him  too  :ast  tor  him  to  oe 
eticon  raged 

•'The  worst  thing  you  can  do  in  a  war  is  to 
ftght  it  piecemeal  -because  then  you  encour- 
age the  enemy  to  keep  going  And  were 
piecemenllng  the  whole  thing  right  now.  I 
think  we're  winning,  but  .ery  slowly  The 
enemy  c an  t  tike  .ill  that  pounding  dav  .ilter 
day  and  not  be  somewhat  discouraged  But 
air  power  -.iid  .my  other  power  -is  not 
being  used  j)roperly  in  North  Vietnam  We're 
pieceme,«ling  it. 

"One  of  the  lessons  we  learned  m  World 
War  II  was  never  go  hack  to  a  target:  In 
other  words  vou're  «otng  in  to  destroy  it — 
so  destrov  it  For  two  reasons  one.  It  .°nves 
your  ',lfe—  you  don't  have  to  keep  on  going 
back  into  t^hat  flak  .igaln  and  :tgain  But  the 
second  thing  is  the  psychological  Impact 
of  destroying  a  target  -all  at  "Hce.  for  good. 
This  has  a  tremendous  impai  t  Now  if  the 
•■nemy  survives  .in  utack.  thu  kind  of  gives 
him  hope  that  he  11  survive  all  attacks — 
which.  psycholoKically.  l»  bad   ' 

If  our  Government  acted  on  '.our  advice 
how  soon  do  you  thinjc  the  war  would  end'!'" 

Genenl  Power  paused.  It  would  depend 
upon  tiie  condition  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  left  m  There's  not  too  much  in  their 
country  to  begin  with.  But  after  all.  they 
have  to  have  something  thev  hue  to  have 
footl.  So  If  you  closed  their  ports  .ind  then 
'■fttiiu  hammered  them — that  war  would  be 
over,  but  quick' 

"My  only  point  is  this — .ind  this  is  a  crude 
example  if  we  leave  Ho  Chi  Minh  sitting  on 
a  broken  do*n  orange  rrate  with  his  bare 
butt  (.ticking  out  of  his  ragged  trousers  while 
he  looks  over  hi»  whole  country  ir.  ruins, 
♦hen  he  would  have  to  ask  himself  Well. 
Little  Man.  was  it  such  a  good  idea  alter  pll 
to  invade  the  South ''■ 

"I  think  we  ought  to  ask  him  if  he'd  like 
to  t)e  in  that  position. 


And  If  he  dof,  end  up  in  that  jjosltlon  I 
think  we  ought  to  tell  all  other  potential 
gangster.s  who  are  trying  to  grab  countries, 
such  as  n-ialland.  for  Instance  Take  a  look 
at  Ho''  This  Is  what  (an  hapj'en  to  you  This 
is  no  child's  play  We  re  just  not  going  to  let 
you  get  away  with  aggression  And  if  you  try. 
here's  what  will  happen  U)  you  That's  the 
way  I  feel  about  the  war  in  Vietnam   " 

.Another  Mr  Force  General,  h^ederlck  H 
Smith.  Jr  .  has  equally  strong  feelings  about 
the  way  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  fought 
General  Smith  was  Vice  Chief  of  the  .Air 
.StalT  under  General  LeMay  His  other  cre- 
dentials include  Clilef  of  .StatT.  Strategic  Air 
Command  Commanding  General  Eastern 
.Mr  Defense  Force.  Vice  Commander  Air  De- 
fense Comm.ind.  Comm.mder  Fifth  .^ir 
Force,  Commander  I'nlted  states  Forces  in 
Japan,  and  Cumniander  I'nlted  States  Air 
FVyrces  in  Europe  He  has  been  awarded  14 
major  decorations,  several  of  them  with  clus- 
ters, and  is  a  keen  earnest  student  of  mili- 
tary history 

How  d<}e8  General  Smith  !eel  about  our 
present  tactics  in  Vietnam'' 

"The  war  could  continue  for  years  if  It  Is 
carried  on  at  'he  present  rate  We  allow  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  get  used  to  our  bomb- 
ing each  time  before  we  step  It  up  Tlien 
they  get  used  to  the  step-up  And  so  it  will 
go  for  a  long,  long  time  Using  thl9  approach, 
at  the  very  beginning  we  lost  the  olement- 
of-»urprlse  advantage  that  is  vital  to  win- 
ning a  war  That  war  would  have  been  over 
in  less  than  .»  year — if  we  fought  it  correctly 
at  the  beginning  " 

■  What  would  >>e  the  correct  way  to  fight 
If  "  I  iisked 

HI*  answer  matched  the  answers  of  every 
other  knowledgeable  military  man  I  had 
spoken  with  Blockade  or  mine  the  port 
of  Haiphong.  At  least  seventy  [)ercent  I'f  all 
supplies  to  Hanoi  come  through  Haiphong 
and  ancillary  ports  Once  the  pons  are 
knocked  out.  the  main  ^upply-load  would  be 
placed  on  a  couple  of  railroads  from  main- 
land China — which  could  easily  be  knocked 
out  at  strategic  fKilnts. 

"Then  there  .ire  the  dikes  and  canals  in 
.Vorth  Vietnam  which  feed  the  rice  paddles. 
If  we  knocked  them  out,  -he  people  would 
soon  be  without  food — and  give  up  Once 
they  surrendered,  we  could  supply  them  with 
!ood,  of  course,  and  help  them  rebuild  their 
igrlculture   and  industry." 

I  .isked :  "How  soon  would  the  war  be  over 
If  we  did  .vs  you  -suggest?" 

"A  couple,  three  months — maybe  less  lie 
mswered  immediately. 

Would  this  apply  to  the  Vletconc  in  the 
.South  .13  welP" 

Well,  they  would  be  rut  otT  from  supplies 
beeause  Hanoi  was  cut  off  We  could  then  go 
all-out  !o  p.iclfy  the  Vletcong— divide,  'splin- 
ter' them  When  the  Southern  villagers  saw 
that  we  meiint  ijusineis,  when  they  kruw 
'hat  we  were  fighting  for  them,  then  they 
would  not  cix)perato  »ith  the  Vietcong — who 
ijet  their  support  by  intimidation  and  tcrr.ir- 
lam  The  MUagers  really  do  not  .-are  for  thtf 
Vletcong — but  under  the  pressure  .f  'iireat 
they  really  don't  know  what  else  to  do  but 
-iip^Kirt  and  supply  the  Communist  euer- 
■•r.las."" 

TTie  question  of  small  nuclear  weapons 
.■ame  up.  since  General  Smith  is  an  expert 
In  this  field.  He  does  not  recommend  their 
use — but  feels  that  if  we  did  use  'hem  i  he 
w.ir  would  be  over  in  a  week,  without  .-.ny 
radiation  danger  either  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  or  of  the  world    As  he  put  It 

The  radiation  effects  would  be  local,  tney 
would  not  spread  U  we  used  small  two- 
tenihs-of-a-klloton  bombs  in  air  bursts. 
Only  the  dust  kicked  up  would  be  radloaCMve 
and  soon  would  be  dissipated  liarmlessly  to 
the  atmosphere  A  nuclear  itrouiid  burst,  of 
course,  would  create  a  hot  spot'  at  the  site 
of  the  explosion  But  you  could  get  r»way 
With  air  bursts  for  specific  targets. 

'The  public.  Including  the  press  In  general, 
doesn  t  know  the  difference  between  tactical 


nuclear  weaptjiis  of  low  yield  and  strategic 
weapons  of  megatonnage  yield  They  equate 
both — and  our  own  Government  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  this  belief  by  years  i.'f  abhor- 
ring" the  u.se  uf  nuclear  weapons  Now  this 
present  .\dmlnlbtratlun  c  annot  dare  to  em- 
ploy even  the  smallest  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons It  would  lake  a  new  Administration 
using  a  solid  educational  program  on  ihe 
subject,  to  be  able  to  build  up  to  the  use  if 
small  nuclear  wea[)ons 

Of  course  If  we  did  employ  these  small 
nukes'  there  would  be  a  big  fuss  kicked  up 
by  Russia  .iiul  Red  China  But  neither  would 
Clare  attack  us  They  would  know  i  hat  we 
meant  business  The  Rus.si.ms  would  try  to 
harass  us  in  Europe  of  course  .is  they  did  In 
the  situation  that  i  a  used  the  Berlin  alrlitt 
but  they  would  not  want  to  start  .i  itlobal 
war  over  our  use  of  small  nuclear  weapons  in 
Vietnam  Neither  would  China  want  t.)  start 
such  a  war  They  know  that  the  odds  would 
be  .igalnst  them  I'eklng  is  extremelv  sensi- 
tive to  the  well-trained  half-mllUon  troops 
on  Taiwan  Before  employing  ;iny  small  tac- 
tical nuclear  we.ipons  we  ■ould  make  i  bii; 
show  of  getting  'hose  •  roops  ready  :or  m 
invasion  of  Red  China,  we  could  openly 
build  their  etliclency  even  lurther  by  giving 
them  practice  In  war-games  We  could  have 
a  number  tif  landing  barges  sitting  in  'he 
Taiwan  harbors  This  would  mtimidaie  'he 
Red  Chinese  leaders  -  who  would  ixpcci  .in 
Invasion  of  their  homeland  if  thev  entered 
the  war  against  us  in  Vietnam  But  I  don  t 
really  advocate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons — 
except  for  their  elenient  of  surprise  .ind  •  > 
clear  out  the  Demilitarized  Zone  in  Viet- 
nam" 

Regarding  the  so-called  Demilitarized 
Zone,  which  is  used  as  a  st.igmg  area  by  'he 
North  Vietnamese  .Army,  General  Smith 
pointed  out  that  a  tremendous  saving  :n 
time,  American  lives  and  equipment  could 
be  .iccompllshed  swiftly  by  the  use  of  low- 
yield  nuclear  bombs  One  "JO-klloton  tactical 
nuclear  bomb  would  be  equivalent  In  Us 
effect  to  16  000  sorties  of  tactical  .ilrcralt 
each  carrying  two  napalm  tanks  under  I's 
wings  If  Hanoi  wants  to  tight  dirty,  he  feels, 
so  should  we  But  we  can  do  It  without  anv 
dirty  fallout  of  radiation  —even  If  we  used 
tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Still  another  Air  Force  General,  one  with 
three  stars  this  time,  who  is  bitterly  critical 
of  the  way  that  our  Government  is  waginc 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  Lt  General  Ira  C 
Eaker  Oeneral  Eaker  Is  m  oldtlmer  with 
considerable  military  experience  and  Insights 
He  has  assiduously  kept  himself  current  on 
all  aspects  of  world  aHairs.  and  especially  '^n 
the  war  in  Vietnam  General  Eaker  was  Vice 
Chief  of  the  .Mr  Staff  under  the  famous  and 
forward-looking  General  Hap"  .Arnold,  t he- 
man  who  lounded  and  developed  the  science 
of  olr  supremacy  General  Eaker  was  Com- 
mander ol  ;he  Elgh'h  .Air  Force  in  England 
during  Woriit  War  11  Later  he  became  Com- 
mnnding  General  of  all  U  S  Army  .Air  Forces 
in  the  United  Kingdom  Following  this  is- 
slgnment.  he  was  named  Air  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  .■\llied  .Air  Forces 
He  has  also  been  Chief  of  the  Air  StalT 

One  of  Oeneral  Eaker's  many  citations 
reads  His  contribution  'vas  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  iigainst  the  .Axis   " 

.As  regards  the  prosecution  of  the  'vvar  in 
Vietnam  IT.  let  General  Eaker  Fjieak  fir 
himse.f 

"Without  question.  H3  Chi  Minh  is  en- 
couraged to  continue  his  efforts  ag.iinsi  us 
by  the  Vietnam  war-critlcs  in  this  country 
His  continued  .lagression  is  now  causing 
more  than  2.000  US  casualties  each  week. 

•  Having  a  few  of  our  people  give  a;d  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  appears  to  be  a  price 
we  pay  for  lighting  an  undeclared  war  Such 
criticism  of  national  policy  w.is  not  t.ilert'ed 
In  World  Wars  I  and  II — and  1:  probably 
would  be  muted  now  If  we  were  ofliciallv 
and  leg  illv  at  war 
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■  Our  civilian  leaders  have  also  said  that 
thev  do  not  wish  to  build  up  a  war-pey- 
chology  in  this  country  Th\&  might  bring 
irresistible  pressure  upon  them  to  use  more 
force  than  they  presently  desire  to  employ. 
Well,  they  can't  have  u  both  ways.  They  can 
scarcely  expect  all-out  i)opulHr  support  ^^■hen 
they  themselves  are  not  sure  whether  we  are 
really  at  war 

The  most  serious  lorm  cjf  dissent  and 
criticism  of  our  tactics  m  Vietnam  is  the 
constant  expression,  m  some  quarters,  of  a 
morbid  tear  that  our  ertort  there  may  bring 
Red  Chinese  or  Russian  lorces  into  the  con- 
flict This  hand-wringing,  craven  attitude  is 
.111  open  .iivitatiun  for  such  an  intercession. 
If  the  Red  Chinese  become  convinced  that 
our  iiat:onal  leadership  is  palsied  with  fear 
and  can  be  deterred  from  our  just  purpose  in 
Vietnam,  they  will  certainly  invade  there 
as  they  did  In  Korea 

■  The  clearest  lesstm  from  lifty  years  of 
dealing  with  Coniniunists  must  be  this: 
negotiate  only  from  strenpth  and  with  firm- 
ness. Our  leadership  should  now  issue  an 
iinmistukable  warning  that  any  Russian  or 
Chinese  forces  which  invade  South  Vietnam 
will  be  destroyed  promptly."    - 

.Among  the  many  ijoints  made  to  me  by 
General  Eaker.  the  following  are  most  [)er- 
tlnent  to  our  quick  success  in  Vietnam: 

1  .After  our  determination  to  go  to  war. 
subsequent  decisions  involved  the  forces  to 
be  committed  and  the  strategy  and  tactics  to 
be  employed  The.se  have  been  made  by  our 
political  leaders,  sometimes  without — or 
heedless  ol  military  advice  These  leaders 
made  such  frequent  and  pleading  proposals 
N)  the  enemy  to  come  to  the  peace  table  that 
Ho  Chi  Mmh  drew  the  natural  conclusion 
that  he  was  winning  Al  times  our  political 
leaders  have  appeared  to  be  i)alsied  by  fear 
of  world  opinion,  or  of  what  Russia  and 
Red  China  would  do  The  Israelis  recently 
demonstrated  that  these  need  not  be  con- 
trolling considerations  " 

■2  Our  political  leaders  elected  to  fight  a 
huid  war.  where  every  advantage  lay  with  the 
enemy,  .md  to  employ  L>ur  v.-ist  sea  and  air 
■;up>erloritv  m  very  limited  supporting  roles 
only." 

3.  "Surprise,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
principles  of  war  iconhrmed  by  the  Arab- 
Isrieli  conflict  I.  was  deliberately  sacrificed 
when  our  leaders  revealed  our  strategy  and 
tactics  to  the  enemy  For  example,  they  told 
the  enemy  that  he  need  not  fear  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  Whether  or  not  we  ever 
intended  to  invade  the  North,  we  should  have 
employed  every  ruse  known  to  the  military 
art  to  convince  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  Invasion 
•A'as  imminent  " 

4  'The  enemy  was  told  also  that  we  would 
not  bomb  populat*>d  areas,  heavy  Industry, 
canals,  d,ims  .tnd  other  critical  targets — and 
thus  sanctuaries  were  esatblished  by  us  along 
the  C"hincse  border  :ind  around  Haiphong 
..nd  Hanoi  Ihis  pernntted  the  enemy  to  con- 
centrate .ituiaircrarv  defenses  around  the 
North  Vietnamese  targets  that  our  .Air  Force 
iras  permuted  to  .-.ttack-  creat'.y  increasing 
our  casualties.  Missiles,  oil  and  .immunition 
•vvere  permitted  to  enter  Haiphong  harbor  un- 
molested and  without  protest  " 

5.  Unitied  command  in  the  war  zone,  a 
iiecessitv  lor  military  success  as  demon- 
strated in  World  War  II  and  Korea,  has  not 
been  established  in  Vietnam." 

6.  "US  political  leaders  have  said  that  we 
do  not  desire  to  eliminate  a  viable  economy 
m  North  Vietnam.  This  is  tantamount  to 
foreswearing  victory — since  a  prime  essential 
lor  military  success  is  a  viable  economy.  If 
.Allied  leaders  Iiad  pursued  such  a  policy  in 
World  War  II.  Hitler  and  Tojo  might  now  be 
in  charge  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific  nations." 

7.  The  Vietnam  war  Is  costing  Russia 
about  one  billion  dollars  a  year  (at  the  dubi- 
ous Ru.ssian  established  rate-of-exchange) .  It 
IS  costing  the  Red  Chinese  even  less.  The 
United  States  is  spending  more  than  twenty- 
fi\e  billion  dollars  in  Vietnam  annually.  And 


the  Allies  are  suffering  over  ten  thousand 
casualtlas  a  month,  of  which  about  seven-or- 
more  thousand  are  Americans.  The  Kremlin 
and  Peking  obviously  look  upon  Vietnam  as 
a  very  profitable  venture  in  the  overall  East- 
West  conflict.  They  can  be  expected,  there- 
fore, to  Insure  that  It  continues  so  long  as  it 
proves  profitable." 

8.  "Our  leaders  have  elected  to  remain  on 
the  defensive  in  Vietnam.  If  we  had  stayed 
on  the  defensive  in  Korea,  we  might  still  be 
fighting  there  If  the  Israelis  liad  remained 
on  the  defensive  in  the  Arab  War.  they  would 
not  have  won   " 

What  Is  General  Eakcr's  recommendation 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  quickly?  It  Is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  recommendation  ul 
every  other  experienced  inilit.iry  expert  with 
whom  I  have  spoken:  invade  the  North,  close 
Haiphong  and  destroy  every  target  that  per- 
mits Hanoi  to  continue  carrying  on  the  war 
against  us  and  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  astute  (>1  the  milil.iry  ex- 
perts I  questioned  is  Lt.  General  .Arthur  O 
Trudeau.  foimer  Army  Chiel  ol  Research  and 
Development.  His  earlier  us-signments  oi  im- 
portance, to  name  only  a  lew.  include:  Com- 
mandant. Army  War  College;  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  Intelligence;  Deputy  Chiel  ol  Stall 
for  Plans,  Headquarters.  United  Nations  Com- 
mand and  Far  East  Command;  .tnd  Com- 
manding General.  Headquarters  First  Corps. 
in  Korea.  At  present.  General  Trudeau  i-^ 
President  ol  the  Gulf  Rese.irch  and  Develop- 
ment Company.  Ciulf  Oil  Company  He  has 
been  awarded  a  dozen  import.nit  decorations 
lor  heroism  and  distinguished  .'^»rvice 

Regarding  the  "threat'  ot  mainl.ind  C"hlna 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said;  "Red  Ch.ina 
doesn't  bother  me  They  won't  enter  the  war 
They  have  too  many  internal  troubles  And 
to  support  a  war  today  would  be  beyond  their 
logistic  capabilities.  .Soviet  Russia  would  not 
overtly  enter  the  war  either.  They  might  try 
to  harass  us  m  many  ways — to  divert  our 
efforts  and  energies.  But  again,  their  logistic 
lines  wovild  be  impossible  lor  •.hem  i)  .^up- 
I)ort  a  war  against  us  m  North  \"letriam." 

With  that  big  bugaboo  cleared  away.  Gen- 
eral Trudeau  then  jjroceeded  to  analyze  the 
war  situation  m  Vietnam  .is  it  stands  now: 
"Two  years  ago.  we  could  have  quickly  de- 
feated Hanoi.  When  you  decide  to  ,  pply 
force— as  we  have  decided  to  do— then  you 
must  apply  it  once  und  <  n  ^.t  massive  a  .'■cale 
as  possible 

"But  the  wav  we're  doiiiit  it  i.-  like  .sonit- 
cine  suffering  irom  a  long  illness  that  gr.id- 
ually  get-s  worse.  The  ^riidual  development 
allows  the  victim  to  Ijecome  accustomed  to 
more  and  more  p:i\n  —  so  lie  learns  to  bear  it 
While  if  he  were  in  .ai  accident  and  broke  ;t 
leg.  or  suffered  an  e\en  v.<jrse.  more  abrupt 
shock,  his  tendency  '.vouid  be  to  give  up.  It's 
all  "unbearable'  situation-  Ijecause  he  wa."; 
not  prepared  tor  it.  In  warlare.  the  element 
of  surprised  shock  is  vit.tUy  important.  .'Vnd 
we  have  not  used  that  element  in  Vietnam." 
"Ls  there  any  ijossibility."  I  asked.  '  thut 
we  can  still  recover  that  au\  aiitage  i-l  ?  urjin.-" 
a.nd  shock.  How  would  you  do  it  now.-'" 

General  Trudeau  was  thoughtful  tor  sev- 
eral moments.  "What  would  1  do  to  taring  this 
clement  into  being  again-  altnough  i.ow  it's 
late  and  much  tougher  to  ..chieve'.''  One.  I 
would  close  the  port  ot  H.iipiiong.  Two.  I 
would  destroy  the  rail  communications  ije- 
tween  Hanoi  and  Red  China.  Three.  I  would 
cross  the  Seventeenth  Parallel  and  set  up  .i 
land  army  at  two  positions  abo\'e  the  line  to 
command  passes  and  roads  to  the  South. 

■"This  would  not  be  easy  to  do.  but  it's  pos- 
sible— if  we  controlled  access  to  the  sea.  we 
could  supply  our  troops  by  sea.  It  appears  lo 
me  that  we  are  already  in  control  of  the 
sea — if  we  wanted  to  make  a  point  cf  it  " 

General  Trudeau  picked  tip  ..  pencil  and 
drew  a  map  for  me.  He  pictured  the  Chinese 
island  of  Hainon,  on  which  Russian  MIG 
fighters  are  based,  safe  from  t)ur  bombs  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  to  irritate  Russia  and  the 
Red  Chinese.  Prom  the  sanctuary  of  Hainon, 
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the  MIGS  fly  out  to  engage  our  tactical  bomb- 
ers and  fighters  They've  shot  down  far  too 
many  of  our  jjilots  as  ul  this  writing.  But 
General  Trudeau  was  now  talking  about  con- 
trol ol  the  sea.  "Our  ships  pass  by  this  Island 
.it  will  right  now.  The  Chinese  have  done 
nothing  to  stop  us," 

Next  lie  drew  the  Vietnamese  seacoasl  and 
indicated  Ihe  positions  of  Haljihong.  Viiih 
.lud  a  small  inount.iinous  area  with  a  high 
jioliit  ol  ;l,CKX)  !eet.  The  area  is  150  miles 
north  ol  the  Sevenu>enth  Parallel.  He  con- 
tinued to  draw  m  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and 
the  roads  that  branch  Irom  it  inU)  Laos  and 
CambKlia  Over  these  roads  come  a  i)ercei)t- 
,ige  c)I  war  supplies  lor  the  Vletcong  irom  the 
two  "neutr.U"  countries  He  indicated  the 
IJOsitlon  of  a  pass  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mmh 
Trail,  which  lies  south  ol  the  roads  and  Just 
below  tlie  3.000-fool  high-ground  area. 
Finally,  he  i)enciled  m 
the  Port  .1  Haii)hong  ; 
Chinese  Border,  as  well 
that  branched  oif  irom 
Cay  in  China 

"Now."  s.iid  General  Trude.ai,  "if  we  make 
..n  aniphlblous  l.mding  ot  troops  and  settle 
them  m  on  the  high  ground,  they  can  control 
that  iiass  and  prevent  .sujiplies  trom  going 
south  t  )  the  Vletcong  Then  we  close 
Haipii mg  and  destroy  those  railroads — t.) 
jirevent  supplies  Irom  China  ,ind  anywhere 
else  from  reaching  Hanoi  1:  ".ve  uo  this,  tlie 
war  will   be  over  last," 

"How  fast''"  was  my  natural  <iueslion. 
He  ])aused  long  and  ihtj'aghtlully  "That's 
touith  to  answer.  But  let  nie  put  it  this  way 
;!  we  closed  oU  the  enemy  .■;  ■'■uppy  lines  as  I 
suggest  starting  now,  it  wuiild  be  a  great  big 
boost  to  the  Democrats'  conventon  next 
.August  I  :im  not  saying  that  it  would  take 
that  long  for  the  war  t  i  end  I  am  just  giving 
you  a  tinie-envelojje  so  you  can  make  yotir 
own  deductions. 

"Personally.  I  am  a  Republican  -and  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  Democrat;s  gam  such  a 
boost.  They  would  win  the  election.  j)rob- 
.ibly.  But  i  woukl  like  to  see  them  do  this 
right  now-  for  the  good  ol  our  country.  The 
security  and  survival  of  the  United  .States 
must  not  ciejjend  upon  partisanship.  It  mu?t 
cut  across  all  iiolitlcal  considerations, 

"The  war  in  Vietnam  i-  not  merely  an 
.Asian  war  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a 
chance  to  govern  themselves.  It  i^  much 
bigger  than  that.  It  is  a  policy  war  to  stop 
t)'-ose  behind  hotli  the  Bamboj  :'.nd  Iron 
Curtains.  It  is  aimed  at  jjreventmg  both  Ru^- 
.■■la  and  Red  China  from  gaining  'heir  st.ited 
objectives-  which  are  to  defeat  their  miitht- 
lest  'enemy',  the  U.S.A. 

"In  this  sense,  it  is  a  war  if  survival  tor  us. 
.And  the  sooner  the  people  of  the  United 
States  underst.md  'his.  the  healthier  and 
sal'T  we  «  ill  be." 

.As  to  closing  the  port  ot  Haiphong.  General 
Trudeau  believes  that  the  easiest  way  would 
be  to  sink  the  North  Vletname.se  barges  that 
are  continually  clearing  cnit  and  deepening 
t'ne  port's  .shallow  channels.  The  barges  could 
be  sunk  from  the  air 

General  Trtideau  punctuated  our  interview 
'Alth  an  indignant  pot-Ucript : 

"McNaniara  claims  that  Haiphong  supplies 
only  a  small  percentage — he  says  about  fif- 
teen percent — of  war  materials  to  Hanoi.  He 
Is  simply  7iof  correct,  A  major  source  of  sup- 
ply IK  Haiphong.  It'.s  more  liV.e  :-eventv  per- 
cent." 

Neither  General  Trudeau 
lelgh  Burke  is  alone  m  the 
.Secretary  of  Defense.  One 
lary  authority,  who  doesn't  want  to  "be 
nained.  told  me:  "Mr.  McNamara  has  never 
made  a  major  military  policy,  decision  or 
forecast  about  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  has 
been  correct"  Still  another  authority  said 
of  the  Defense  Secretary:  "He  reasons  irom 
:-.  conclusion  to  a  hypothesis  " 

A  more  bitter  critic  of  the  Secretary  is  .Air 
Force  Ma]  General  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  a  man 
who  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
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Vietnamese  war  In  faot.  until  about  a  year 
ago  he  ran  the  air  war  both  inside  and 
outside  of  Vietnam  As  Deputy  Commander 
of  '.he  Seventh  Air  Force,  he  had  the  prac- 
tical nuts-and-bolta  Job  of  not  only  manag- 
ing the  air  strikes  over  the  North  but  :\I»o 
of  directing  the  Thailand-based  B-52s  in 
their  bombing  of  the  South  One  of  my  Pen- 
tagon friends  says  of  him  Oil  Meyers  Is  the 
most  knowledgeable  man  you'll  ever  find  re- 
garding the  war  in  Vietnam  " 

Oeuer.il  Meyf-rs  himself  say*  of  Secretary 
McNamara  If  you  can't  come  up  with  a 
numerical  ngure  that  proves  were  going 
f  >  will  *•  .y  .:e  wont  buy  .ny  pl.'in  or  »ug- 
sjestlon  He's  alwnys  kioklni;  fur  evidence  " 
And  voti  just  cr\nl  look  at  n  war  on  i  I.icts- 
.ind-iit;urp  b.isis  Fnr  examjjle,  Mr  McM.i- 
mara  uses  .i  Ugure  to  show  why  we  don't 
have  to  knock  out  Haiphong  He  claims  that 
in  South  Vletn-im  the  Vietcone  and  the 
North  i  regulars  need  only  ,i  relatively  -mBll 
tonnage  of  supplies  to  continue  the  war.  And 
that  If  we  knock  out  Haiphong,  they  could 
still  bring  .n  that  minimum  amount  of  ton- 
nage without  anv  dimculty  ' 
■  Is  that  true  •'■  I  asked 
No  It  isn't  true!  • 
Oe'ieral  M'-yers  continued  I  think  the 
best  description  I've  heard  about  the  way 
Washington  runs  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
General  Euker's.  Tlie  sum  and  --ubstauce  uf 
his  comtnerit  wu»  rhut  in  the  past,  wars  were 
luught  by  the  .UlUan*  and  man  iged  by  the 
profesklonals  But  tii  this  war.  It's  beluj 
ftiiighr  by  the  professionals  and  managed  by 
;l>e  amjiieuri:  ' 

General  Meyers  rerialn'y  has  the  profcs- 
Moit.il  bu-kgrouiid  t-.i  -peak  nut  autJlorlta- 
tnelv  He  is  a  tighter  pilot  with  many  im- 
portant crednr.  .uid  J2  maj<.:r  decorations  and 
medals  He  was  Commander  ol  the  First 
Fighter  Cin.up.  the  Iirst  jet  tighter  unit  in 
;he  Air  Furoe  For  two  years,  uurlisg  \t\e 
Korean  W.ir.  he  was  Director  of  Operations 
■'t  the  Fifth  Air  Force  Under  hii  command. 
the  .!68th  Fighter  Ciroup  was  the  llrst  Air 
Force  unit  tLi  land  in  Normandy  during 
Wiirld  W.-r  II  More  recently,  before  lie  was 
.isslgncd  to  Vietnam,,  he  was  Commander  uf 
the  USAF  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center  HU 
personal  philosophy  oi  life  ;s:  Initiative  und 
hard  work  wUl  solve  .iny  problem  "  This  Is 
borne  out  by  his  survival  of  .ilmost  60  tough 
-ombat  mlssio.-is  on  which  lie  destroyed  t.inks 
and  <un  positions 

What  does  General  Meyers  think  we  should 
:lo  to  end  the   var  In  Vietnam  quickly 

'You  go  after  the  lighters  *hat  unload  the 
.-ihips  in  Halphi.  ng  Harbor  The  water  is  fairly 
shallow  up  there  .md  the  .ships  from  Russia. 
China  and  Eastern  Europe  have  to  anchor 
some  ctutince  a.Tshore — which  means  that 
the  lighters  liave  to  travel  a  considerable 
distance  They  can  obviously  be  intercepted 
ind  destn.yed  by  our  Navy  .md  some  uf  'hem 
by  air  I  don't  see  any  reason  whv  wed  have 
to  come  m  contact  with  the  ^hlps  them- 
selves— If  we're  afraid  i)f  angering  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese — in  order  to  destroy  their 
cargi) 

And  Id  keep  go4ng  after  those  lighters 
until  -he  enemy  r.m  out  of  them,  could  not 
build  \p.y  nKTe  TTien  there  .ire  other  Im- 
portnnt  targets  Id  hit  There  s  the  Command 
Headquarters  In  Hanoi  The  Air  Defense 
Headquarters  ire  there  tCK:i  These  are  the 
kinds  nf  targets,  :or  example,  that  we  hit  all 
the  time  in  World  War  II  And  .ill  I'm  sug- 
gesting 15  that  we  use  the  .same  kind  of 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  " 
So  whv  don't  we^""  I  asked 
VVell,  that  question  defeats  me  Of  course. 
In  Washington,  the  big  bugaboo  they  talk 
about  is  a  fear  that  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  win  come  into  the  war  I  think  that's 
ridiculous'  .Our  civilian  planners  in  Wash- 
ington always  refer  to  the  increased  risk.' 
Now.  Ml  idmlt  that  there  would  be  some  In- 
creased  risk.   But   you  have   to  qualify   that 


risk    Its  a  ^ne-ln-a-thousund   kind  of  thing 
which   !.■»  a  heck  of  a    lot  different  than   i; 
it  were  one  out  of  two    Nobody  has  ever  at- 
tempted either  to  qualify  or  quantify  It    And 
as   you   well   know,   our  Secretary    uf   Defense 
11  a  great  man  lor  quantifications    He  quan- 
tlfles  many  other  things    Why  not  this  risk'' 
Pers<inally.  I  think  that  the  grentest  risk 
we  ever  took  in   the  war  wa*  our  iniual  at- 
ack  a^aln^t  the  enemy  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
If  the  RusAlan*  and  Red  Chinese  wanted   to 
come   in    against    us.    that    was    the    time    to 
come    Obviou.*ly,  today,  in  Vietn.m.  were  In 
a  much  better  position  u>  <l,'ht  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  if  they  decided  to  come  inU) 
the  war    But  :f  they  were  afraid  to  come  in 
against    us  rarller    why   would   they  want   to 
ct)me  In  agaln.^t  us  now?  There  are  ti>o  nxany 
reasonn  against  it 

As  tar  a4  Kussia  18  concerned,  she'd  have 
to  bring  her  tr  •..>pa  m  through  Chinese  terri- 
tory- and  obviously,  the  Chinese  wouldn't 
let  Russian  trx^ps  come  lnt.i  her  territory.  I 
knjw  Sure  China  wx)uld  permit  the  Russians 
to  lupport  tile  war — Just  as  she's  doing  now, 
with  supplies  and  instructors  But  Russia 
couldn't  rrallit  do  much  .kbout  nght.nk*  us.— 
not  much  more  than  she  conid  do  aljout  i>ur 
confroni*tiiin  with  her  over  the  Cuban  mis- 
siles 

On  the  other  hand,  China  is  so  occupied 
at  h.ime  tbiit  she  needs  all  the  troops  she's 
got  .'u^t  K.->  in.un'-un  1  iw  and  order  within  the 
c.-)untrv  .so  when  you  add  these  two  facts 
together.  I  just  don't  »ee  now  there  can  be 
.•ny  chance  at  nil  of  those  people  coming  into 
the  war  .leaiust  us  ' 

If  we  louirht  the  war  a<i  General  Meyers 
teels  !t  »h5lild  be  lought.  how  long  does  he 
think  it  would  take  to  victory? 

Well  I  in  iTomg  to  estimate"  this  on  the 
Ion,;  side  intentionally  li  would  probably  be 
much  shorter  than  this — bu:  Id  s.iy  wed 
have  It  over  m  su  months   at  the  most  ' 

HypotneticttUv,  if  General  Mevers  were  wlv- 
en  complete  cominund  of  the  situaUon  what 
wouid  he  do'? 

In  Uie  .ur  war.  I'd  hit  the  North  with 
fvervthlng  we  had  And  in  the  South.  I  would 
•nw  Westmorel,ind  the  ground  tro<jps  that  he 
aeedi  to  win  the  ktround  war  He  s  never  been 
,:riven  what  he's  .isked  lor  And  I  know  this. 
'hou,h  it  never  comes  lut  publicly  I  know 
what  he  thinks  Tve  talked  with  h'lm  many, 
many  limes  about  thi.s.  What  we  re  doing  now 
vloLvtes  every  principle  of  warfare  that  we  in 
the  military  have  ever  known  fYir  compari- 
son lake  the  Israeli-Arab  affair  Israel  got 
there  nrstest  with  the  mostesf — und  tne 
war  'vai  over  in  six  days  mat's  because  they 
went  ail-out 

'  Ycu  can  :  win  wars  necessarily  by  killing 
people.  You\e  .jot  to  oventhelm  ihe  enemy. 
And  when  you  overwhelm  him,  vou  kill  fewer 
.oeople  than  you  do  by  picking  ,\t  him  day 
after  day — as  we  do  now  This  has  been  my 
feel.n.:  all  along  .\nd  Westmoreland  and  the 
Army  people  certainly  feel  the  same  way 
■itwut  this  as  I  do 

But  vou  never  read  this  in  our  news- 
papers This  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about, 
the  situation.  It  really  hurts  me  to  see  .Amer- 
ican jieople  over  there  dying  unnecessarily 
You  have  to  understand  all  the  little  de- 
tails— how  the  targets  are  picked,  for  in- 
stance- -to  really  know  how  closely  this  war 
is  being  run  from  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Every  target,  of 
course.  Is  cleared  with  the  President  I  don't 
think  the  general  public  knows  this. 

■  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  sick  with  his  hrst  opera- 
tion a  year  ago.  we  didn't  get  any  new  tar- 
gets. Ill  give  you  the  man's  name  who  told 
me  this,  but  please  dont  use  it  i  It  was  some- 
one exceptionally  high  up  In  Government  i 
I  met  him  in  Vietnam  on  a  \  Isit  .And  I  .isked 
tum:  Why  ,irent  we  getting  more  .ur  tar- 
gets'' And  he  said  Gil,  you  ve  got  to  remem- 
ber the  President  is  sick— and  nobody  wants 
to  bother  him   " 

My  rtnal  interview  was  with  Brig.  General 


Henry  C  Huglln  General  Huglln  Is  a  mili- 
tary-political scholar  and  a  specialist  iii 
strategic  warfare  He  was  Deputy  U  S  Repre- 
senutlve  to  the  NAIO  .Military  Committee 
and  .standing  Group  trom  IH59  to  1963  He 
is  a  graduate  cf  the  National  War  College  and 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Helii- 
tloiis,  .New  York,  as  well  as  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  .-Studies.  London  .At  i)resent  he  :s 
Senior  Military  Sclenust  with  TEMPO,  Cien- 
eral  Electric  Company's  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies. 

General  HugUn's  Is  the  objective  scholarly 
.ipproach  He  teels  that  were  coming  along 
fiUrly  well  now  In  the  Vietnam  War— but  not 
well  enough.  He  tuld  me: 

I  think  that  several  years  ago  we  should 
have  put  on  a  lot  more  conrentraU'd  Jjressure 
with  our  air  strikes-  and  I  think  that  would 
have  helped  to  defeat  the  enemy  Ru'lit  now 
I  would  like  to  see  the  port  .  f  Halphonc 
mined— ur  closed  off  And  I  would  like  i  i  see 
more  overall  pre.ssure  used  agiunst  Hanoi 

I  .ilso  think  that  we  would  have  had  the 
results  we  were  seeking  if  we  hadn't  had  the 
dissent  in  this  country  that  Hanoi  has  mis- 
read Into  thinking  that  they  could  hold  on  a 
little  bit  longer  until  finally  the  dls.senters 
would  prevail  " 

How  about  mainland  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union?"  I  asked  him 

Im  not  worried  a  hit  .ibout  them  Never 
have  been. 

Why  should  Soviet  Russia  take  us  on  over 
Vietnam,  when  she  dldnt  take  us  on  over 
Cuba— where  s'le  was  directly  concerned? 
And  China- belligerent  though  she  Is  ver- 
bally—has been  extremely  cautious  in  actual 
actions  wherever  our  interests  or  comniit- 
menUs  are  Involved  And  ntihtly  so  Because 
things  .ire  so  much  different  now  than  they 
were  durine  tne  Korcin  War  where  we  were 
relatively  weak  We  ,-.re  to  very  much  stronger 
now.  And  China  Isn't  any  stronger  t^iday 
than  she  was  during  the  war  in  Korea  Po- 
litically, she's  much  weaker.  The  atom 
weapons  that  she  may  have  dont  make  tliat 
much  difference  And' she's  not  about  to  give 
us  an  excuse  ti  launch  even  conventional 
air  strikes  against  key  installations  that  we 
would  choose  to  strike  Such  as  her  nuclear 
research  center  or  her  transportation  sys- 
tem— or  anything. 

■  We  wouldn't  have  to  hght  a  land  war  wlt.li 
China.  .And  I  dont  think  we  would  choose  to 
do  it  So  I  don't  t.ilnk  there  ever  liiis  been 
any  real  chance  cf  China  roming  into  the 
Vietnam  War— although,  of  course,  a  lot  ol 
people  have  been  worried  as  hell  about  this 
.Many  i>f  these  are  really  thoughtful  people, 
not  merely  peaceniks.  But  they  just  don't 
lissess  the  situation  the  way  I  think  that  the 
Chinese  have  to  assess  it— before  taking  any 
action  " 

Thus  General  Huglln.  from  the  scholarly 
point  of  view,  is  in  astreement  wlt,h  everyone 
else  I  interviewed  regarding  the  tenuous 
■  risk'  we  would  be  taking  i:  we  went  all-out 
to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam.  So  why  dont 
we  win  it'' 

I  Editor's  Note —The  foregoinc  represents 
a  body  of  opinion  which,  we  feel,  deserves  to 
be  i'hd  should  be  he.ird  bv  the  .'Vmerican 
people,  who  for  too  long  have  been  cr.en 
piecemeal  and  confused  reports  nn  the 
causes,  the  meaning,  and  the  conduct  of  our 
war  etlort  in  Vietnam.  While  we  recognize 
It  is  our  rlutv  ti  give  this  opinion  a  medium 
>f  expression  we  do  not  necessarilv  concur 
'.VI th  the  conclusions  f>f  these  respected  re- 
tired military  leaders  We  Invite  vour  ;itten- 
tlon  t  -)  another  article  in  this  i?sue,  in  which 
.1  very  wide  range  of  views  on  the  war  are 
expressed  by  leaders  in  a  variety  of  walks 
of  life  We  feel  that  only  bv  -vvelghmg  cire- 
fuily  al.  the  informed  (^pinions  that  are  ex- 
pressetl  on  this  matter,  and  judging  them 
in  the  light  of  our  own  knowledge,  ran  we 
hrmly  decide  in  our  own  minds  on  the  wi.s- 
dom.  Justice,  and  efflcacv  of  our  ••■ourse  in 
.Asia,  I 
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POPE  JOHN  XXIU  NATIONAL  SEM- 
INARY f  OR  DELAYED  VOCATIONS 
IN  WESTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniniou.s  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
in.v  lemar.iv.s. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ibieclion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Rhode  I.sland'.' 

There  vva.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
betterment  of  mankhid  is  a  task  that 
inncernt,  al!  of  Kf-.  lor  we  all  share  in  the 
1. allures  or  successes  realized  by  man  at 
any  t'lvcn  moment. 

.Much  to  my  dismay,  it  cannot  be 
:efiit<»d  that  the  world  we  know  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord.  1968,  is  a  very  chaotic 
and  troubled  one.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  very  apparent  need  at 
this  time  for  .self-.sacrifice  for  the  broth- 
er.hood  of  man. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  sroup  of  exemplary 
men  who  are  szivine  of  themselves  for 
the  betteniient  and  brotherhood  ol  man- 
kind. They  have  chosen  to  do  so  m  the 
ijrm  ol  the  holy  iine.sthood.  aticr  haviiiR 
lollowt  d  successful  careers  m  other  walks 
of  life. 

After  oxpcncncii!«  worldly  success  in 
various  lirofc.ssions  and  walks  of  life. 
these  men  set  aside  their  own  concern 
for  the  sake  of  otneis  Tiiey  are  what  is 
ki'.own  as  (!elay;d'  vocations,  and  are 
members  of  tlie  first  class  to  be  ordained 
into  th'  priLs'Lhood  Irom  the  Pope  John 
XXIII  National  Seminary  in  Weston. 
Mass. 

IL  is  not  an  ordinary  seminary,  nor  are 
the  members  who  attend  it  or  the  staff 
that  heads  it. 

The  seminary  was  established  by  His 
Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  of 
Boston,  at  the  request  of  (.lood  Pope  John 
XXIII.  as  His  Eminence  always  refers 
to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  training  ma- 
tuie  men  tor  the  jinesthood  who  have 
received  their  call  at  the  so-called  "11th 
hour   of  life. 

In  September  of  1964,  some  40  men 
found  their  way  to  the  doors  of  Pope 
John  Semmaiy,  donned  a  new  form  of 
dress,  and  assumed  a  new  way  of  life. 
They  came  from  many  field.s — educa- 
tion, government,  business,  industry,  and 
labor,  to  mention  a  few — and  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation— with  two  traveling 
b.aiiwiiy  acicss  the  ulobe  from  Austra- 
lia— to  commence  their  priestly  studies. 
They  were  an  unusual  lot,  representing 
an  unusual  cross  section  of  our  .society, 
but  Thev  Wire  pursuing  a  most  rxtraor- 
dinary  vocation. 

Included  m  the  '-roup  of  aspirants, 
who.se  average  age  was  40.  were:  College 
l^rolessors,  .i  retired  .school  superintend- 
ent and  iftn-ed  headmaster,  salesmen, 
for.mer  owners  of  private  businesses,  a 
postal  clerk,  a  labor  relations  expert,  an 
ex-Trappist  monk,  and  others  of  equally 
ri'veise  tackgro'inris.  Of  particular  note, 
Mr.  .Speaker,  is  your  own  former  assist- 
ant and  my  friend,  Walter  W.  Flaherty. 

Chosen  t-o  be  rector  of  the  seminary 
was  MonsiLtnor  George  A.  Schlichte,  a 
Nava!  .Academy  graduate  and  decorated 
World  War  11  naval  officer,  whose  own 
vocation  was  a  "delayed"  one. 

On  May  11.  about  half  of  those  men 


who  set  out  on  this  awesome  trial  will 
be  ordained  into  the  holy  i)iiesthood. 
Twenty-three  of  Pope  John  Seminary's 
extraordinary  family  w  ill  .sjon  commence 
to  tend  to  the  spintual  and  other  needs 
of  men  and  women  across  the  Nation 
and  in  Australia  as  others  continue  to 
follow  in  their  wake  within  the  halls  of 
this  unusual  seminary  in  Weston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  expressing  our 
praise  and  admiration  lor  these  coui-a- 
ueous  men  whose  in(s,sat;e  is:  Love. 

May  they  serve  to  inspire  and  guide  us 
along  the  path  of  unsellishne.ss  and  holi- 
ness. 

To  His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing  and  the  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  at  Pope  John  XXII-  Nat:unal 
Seminary,  may  they  be  granted  ixtra 
strength  and  favor  for  having  jirovided 
the  means  liir  these  men  to  btmn  their 
.journey  through  life  as  ordained  dis- 
cipks  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    ROBERT 
P.    RICH 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consf^nt  to  address  the  House  for  1 
iinnule.  to  iev:;-,e  and  extend  my  le- 
rnarks.  v.nd  to  nifl'ide  extraneous  matter. 

The  CPEAKER  i)ro  temi)oic.  Is  there 
obie-'tion  to  the  rcqui-.^t  of  tiie  t;enileman 
from  South  Carolina',' 

There  ^''as  no  obiection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  learned 
v^'ith  sadness  of  the  jia.'^sini;  (if  our  col- 
iraaue  of  loraier  years,  the  Honorable 
P^Voeit   F.  Rich,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bob  Rich  was  tr.ily  one  of  the  greatest 
Ccngiessman  that  it  lias  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  kno'.v  m  ;lio  l'O  years  that  I 
have  ,^erved  in  this  body.  Mr,  Rich  was 
an  .American  of  the  old  school.  He  was 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  those  funda- 
mental, basic,  and  elemental  principles 
so  essential  to  the  ijroi;re:-s  and  Lirowth 
of  a  free  people.  He  believed  in  econ;.my. 

Bob  Rich  believed  m  the  destiny  of 
our  great  country  and  lie  believed  that 
America  could  only  prcsei"ve  its  ^reat 
principles  and  ideals  through  frugality 
and  individual  integrity  and  <.>ur  great 
l>rivate  enterprise  system. 

Bob  Rich  knew,  as  well  or  better  than 
any  man  I  have  ever  known,  the  sui:eri- 
ority  cf  the  American  system.  He  knew 
and  spoke  of  its  vast  potential, 

I  only  wish  that  this  Nation  and  the 
Congress  had  heeded  m  tho,'-e  ye;^.r.s  the 
advise  and  warning  of  Bob  Rich.  Our 
problems  would  be  fewer  today. 

I  will  never  forget  Congressman  Rich's 
earnest  pleas  to  this  House  lor  economy 
and  for  a  balanced  budget.  He  lervently 
believed  that  the  Congress  was  the  guard- 
ian of  the  i^eople's  money.  He  believed 
that  the  Congress  should  protect  the 
I>ecple's  interests  and  spend  their  money 
'.vith  the  .same  care  that  its  Members 
uould  spend  their  own  money. 

Bob  Rich  believed  in  our  preat  private 
enterprise  system  that  has  made  this 
Nation  the  heart  and  core  of  the  free 
world.  He  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  char- 
acter and  integrity.  He  lo\ed  to  win.  but 
never  took  unfair  ad\-antage  of  anyone 
and  always  played  by  rules.  Hi.'^  personal 
life  was  above  reproach. 

Bob  Rich  was  serving  in  the  Congress 
when  I  c?.me  .here.  As  a  young  Member 


of  the  Congress,  Bob  Rich  was  an  in- 
spiration to  me.  I  will  never  torget  his 
advice  nor  his  concern  about  the  luture 
uf  the  Rejjublic 

Bob  Rich  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing and  most  successful  business- 
men of  this  era.  He  epitomized  ihe  best 
ill  business  and  jjublic  service.  He  was 
constantly  supporting  i:03d  cans,  s,  giv- 
ing of  his  lime,  his  mergles  and  iiis 
money,  often  anonymously. 

Congressman  Rich  was  noted  lor  his 
courtesy  and  good  manners  He  had  a 
keen  mind  and  was  an  exct-iJtionally  for- 
midable opponent  in  debate.  He  was  a 
great  orator  and  an  astute  [political 
leader.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned 
character,  honesty,  integrity  and  was  a 
devoted  and  dedicated  ,'-tatesman,  Mr. 
Rich  was  lemini.scent  ol  the  Founding 
Fathers  ol  our  country  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution.  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  cause  of  individual  liberty.  Mr.  Rich 
(■;iampi:):ii  d  the  cause  ol  free  cnterpri.se. 
He  superbly  upheld  the  jirinciples  and 
ideals  which  made  America  i^reat.  Penn- 
sylvania, iliis  Congress,  and  this  Nation 
are  belter  because  of  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice of  Robert  F.  Rich. 

Mrs.  Dorii  joins  me  in  my  deejK'st  sym- 
jiathy  to  hi.s  lovely  wife,  tlie  former  Pa- 
tricia Holmes  Wideman.  and  lo  each 
iiieniber  of  the  family.  I  havt^  lost  a  warm 
iHi'sonal  irieiid  and  the  Naliun  iias  lost 
u  great  ijatrloi. 


THIRD   BATTLEFIELD  .STUDY  OF 
OUR  EFFORT  IN  VIETNA.M 

The  SPEAKER  ijro  tempore  .Mr, 
Tenzeri.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  ihe  gentleman  from  New  York 
!  Mr.  Murphy  1  is  lecognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  .New  York.  Mr. 
.Speaker.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
Mse  and  extend  my  lemarks  iind  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Ihere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
troni  New  York'.-" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  .Mr. 
.Speaker,  this  is  a  ixijori  on  my  third  bal- 
tleheld  study  of  our  cilort  m  Vietnam,  I 
onrlude  ihal  the  United  Slates  and 
'■ouih  Vietnam  military  forces  liave  won 
this  war,  but  the  North  Vieir.am  Com- 
munist government  acts  as  if  it  has  al- 
ready won  the  jjcac^.  The  American  GI 
deplores  the  eood-intentioned.  untested, 
ill-informed,  misguided  and  noninvoived 
l.^eace  preachers  at  home  who  deny  liim 
the  military  victory  sj  valiantly  earned. 
He  sees  no  hope  at  all  of  peace  before 
November. 

1.1  Vietnam  our  military  forces  have 
iiever  been  m  fmer  ijo.sition.  It  was  clear 
;  )  me  that  the  quality  of  American  lead- 
ership, the  individual  .American  soldier, 
his  equipment  iiiid  the  tactical  applica- 
tion of  .American  doctrine  has  inflicted 
'. remendous  and  terrifying  losses  on  the 
enemy. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  jiresently  in  Vietnam  have  been 
completely  defeated  and  as  of  today  are 
incapable  of  any  substantial,  sustained 
recovery  ooeration. 

It  is  apparent  today  that  North  Vlet- 
v:?m  must  eilhei   rour  fresh  manpower 
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irom  her  dwmdling  resources  to  continue 
her  aifwression  ;n  the  south,  or  be  sat- 
isfied with  small-scale  incursions  into 
South  Vietnam  from  sanctuaiies  iii  Laos 
and  Cambodia 

The  sorry  state  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Vletcons:  strength  t<.xlay  is  a  result  of  2 
years  of  i-elentle&s  pressure  by  Allied 
forces  and  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  and  the  ^tatrgennt;  losses  suf- 
fered in  the  Tet  offftiMve  gamble. 

The  military  and  political  victory  an- 
ticipated by  this  DtTensivf  was  not  forth- 
comink;  and  must  be  judged  the  worst, 
and  perhaps  the  decisive,  defeat  suffered 
in  this  war 

Many  of  the  GI's  that  I  spoke  with 
from  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  im- 
pre.ssed  me  with  their  concern  about 
fortress  America  What  is  .;oing  on 
back  there  ■  was  the  constant  ciuestion 
They  knew  they  were  t>eatint:  their  en- 
emy, but  were  confused  iind  worried  that 
some  politicians  within  America  would 
sell  out  their  sacrifices. 

Tile  thousands  of  our  American 
-soldiers  and  marines  who  liberated  Hue 
were  iiomfied  '.vhen  their  prize  turned 
out  to  be  ihe  ithastly  remains  of  a  Com- 
muiiist  m»«*acre  From  mass  graves  they 
exhumed  the  bodies  of  over  a  thousand 
noncombalant  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren and  teachers,  clergy,  luid  others 
Deienself.-vs  they  were  [.orrured.  muti- 
lated .iiui  .-.lain  by  the  .ampaging  Com- 
muni.Nt  enemy  on  the  bitter  eve  of  their 
own  defeat 

Of  ail  the  aftermath  of  battle  that  I 
ha\e  personally  ob.ser\ed.  this  was  the 
most  brutal  and  ruthless  and  cruel.  What 
you  read  ;n  todays  newspafsers  cannot 
possibly  tell  the  true  story  because  civi- 
lized people  are  incapable  of  recordirm 
m  print  the  extent  of  the  atrocities. 

rhe  recent  Communist  Tet  offensive 
and  our  Khesanh  operations  were  dev- 
astating in  the  losses  suffered  by  this 
enemy  who  secminaly  will  sacrifice  e\ery 
one  i)f  Its  citizens  m  trying  to  imp<^'se  its 
will  on  Its  neuhbor  to  the  south  In  Hue 
I  visited  Maj.  Gen.  OUnto  Barsanti.  com- 
manding ijenerai  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  on  .Apnl  18  as  he  attacked  into 
the  Asau  Valley  to  drive  the  North  Viet- 
:iame.->e  out  of  their  base  stronghold 

This  action  and  the  victory  at  Khesanh 
have  driven  the  enemy  forces  from  any 
area  of  control  he  could  claim  in  the 
west  and  north  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  In  effect,  if  North  Vietnam  will 
.;o  TO  the  negotiating  table  she  has  no 
claim  on  control  of  any  territory  in  these 
critical  resions  The  United  States  will 
hold  the  initiative  if  negotiations  are 
initiated 

My  previous  visits  were  in  December 
)(  1963  and  July  of  1966.  This  time  inler- 
'.al  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to 
.lualyze  the  chances  and  proeress  in  this 
•roubled  area.  Prior  to  visitinc  Vietnam. 
I  spent  .several  days  in  Japan  Korea  and 
on  leavine  Vietnam  I  went  to  Thailand 
with  a  view  to  analyzuv.:  the  overall  im- 
pact of  American  actions  and  participa- 
tions in  preser'  mg  the  democratic  proc- 
ess in  the  Par  East. 

Generally.  I  was  impressed  by  the  great 
respect  Asians  have  for  American  policy 
as  enunciated  by  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson 

Understandably,  from  Japan  through 


Thailand  the  people  of  these  countries 
are  concerned  that  the  firm  implementa- 
tion of  .\merican  policy,  .so  c.vsential  to 
their  survival,  will  not  be  mainuined 

The  propaganda  i-ffect  of  the  Tet  of- 
fensive must  be  analyzed  more  closely 
The  Uruted  States  and  the  v^orld  press 
lelxirtfd  the  T»-t  offensive  in  such  a  way 
that  the  intrinsic  results  were  not  clearly 
portrayed  to  the  world 

As  a  con.sequence.  the  North  Viet- 
namese hope  to  enter  a  negotiation  and 
feel  they  can  win  a  p«-ace  after  they  have 
lost  a  war  An  exception  to  this  is  the 
excellent  report  of  the  Khesanh  battle 
in  the  April  19  i.ssue  of  Time  magazine 
Unfortunately,  America  and  other  free 
world  countries  are  sustaining  casualties 
in  this  tiuht  for  freedom.  !>ut  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — 
both  their  valiant  fighting  men  who  are 
dying  on  the  battlefield  and  their  civilian 
leaders  and  teachers  who  are  the  targets 
i)f  murder  m  their  cities,  provinces,  and 
hamlets — aie  fighting  to  presene  a 
country  and  a  way  nf  life 

The  US.  [lolicv  is  clearly  succeeding 
m  South  Vietnam  President  Johnsons 
detei-minauon  to  stop  this  national  war 
of  liberation  has  succeeded  m  not  only 
saving  South  Vietixam.  but  in  preventing 
the  subversion  of  Tliailand  and  the  sur- 
\ival  of  at  least  a  twrt  of  Laos 

The  eventual  aims  of  Hanoi  are  clear: 
domination  of  Indochina  by  imposing  a 
military  and  political  dominance  over 
enemy  country. 

This  aim  as  part  of  an  .^ian  Com- 
munist strategy  to  subvert  all  of  Asia 
would  see  each  country  falling  succes- 
sively. This  fear  was  voiced  by  both 
American  and  foreign  officials  in  each  of 
the  areas  studied 

Fortunatelv.  President  Johnson  has  the 
strength  and  the  resolve  to  continue  to 
implement  a  policy  supported  and  enun- 
ciated by  Presidents  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, and  Kennedy 

The  issue  of  not  supporting  and  carry- 
ing out  present  U.S.  policv  would  clearly 
bring  us  close  to  world  war  III 

Any  review  or  revision  of  policy  m  this 
area  in  the  foreseeable  future  will,  I  am 
sure,  strongly  co'hsider  the  foregoing. 

In  Japan  I  conferred  with  our  Ambas- 
sador. Alexis  Smith,  and  his  staff  and 
visited  with  our  Maritime  Administration 
representative,  Mr.  Enckson. 

I  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
visit  with  Japanese  businessmen  and  to 
tour  a  lieavy  industry  area  of  this 
manufacturing  An  inspection  nf  the 
Ishikawajima-Harima  Heavy  Industries 
Co  .  Ltd  .  modern  shipyard  and  heavy 
machinery  works  which  included  a  tour 
of  the  Idemitsu  Maru.  a  210.000-ton 
tanker,  presently  the  largest  ship  afloat 
and  a  300000-ton  tanker  built  for  Gulf 
Oil  which  will  be  the  world's  largest  m  a 
lew  weeks  upon  completion  of  its  outfit- 
ting There  was  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  Japan  is  the  foremost  shipbuilding 
country  in  the  world  and  her  shipbuild- 
ing programs  in  the  next  5  \ears  is  de- 
signed to  capture  the  world  market  as 
the  World  War  Il-built  merchant  fleets 
are  replaced  Japans  economy  is  boom- 
ing She  is  definitely  a  world  power  The 
Japanese  Government  and  people  sup- 
port the  U.S  position  in  Asia  and  reject 


pressures  from  Communist  forces  in  the 
Orient 

My  study  of  the  Korean  battlefield  in- 
cluded inspections  of  the  demilitarized 
zone,   the   2d   U  S    Infantry   Division    in 
which   I   had    served   for   1   year  during 
the  Korean  war   18  years  ago.  observa- 
tion posts  in  the  demilitarized  zone,  an 
inspection  of  the  25th  Korean  Infantry 
Division    Late  in  the  day   I  travr-led   to 
Panmun.iom   with   my  colleague  Repre- 
sentative William  M.ailli.ard.  of  Califor- 
nia  It  IS  here  in  this  bleak  outpost  that 
the  very  aggressive  aims  and  actions  of 
North  Korea  come  into  focus  It  was  only 
a  few  hours  after  we  departed  by  vehicle 
from  this  neutral  meeting  zone  that  two 
American  soldiers  and  two  Republic  of 
Korea  .soldiers  were  ambushed  and  killed 
by    a    North    Korean    infiltration    team 
After   separate    meetinus   and    briefinus 
with   General    Bohn.strehl    and    the    8th 
Army  staff.   Lieutenant   General   Fried- 
man, US    Air  Force,  the  deputy  United 
Nations    conunander,    our    Ambassador, 
William  Porter,  and  his  staff,  I  met  with 
members  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Cabi- 
net and  with  Members  of  the  National 
A.ssembly    The  Republic  of   Korea   is  a 
model  of  an  expanding  economy    Both 
economic  and   social  progre.ss  are  con- 
tinuing at  a  pace  without  precedent  in 
her  liistory    Superhighways,  electrifica- 
tion, industrial  development  and  rapidly 
expanding  per  capita  income  are  .some 
of  the  indicators  that  prove  the  advan- 
tages and  advisability  of  a   free  enter- 
prise system  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  this 
\ery    progress    that    has    cau.sed    North 
Korea    to   attempt   to  provoke  incidents 
which  would  cause  a  resumption  ol  the 
18-vear-old  war  and  consequent  disrup- 
tion   of    this    economic    ijrouress     Tlie 
attacks  on  President  Park  and  the  Pueblo 
are    only    two    of    hundred.;    of    acts    of 
violence  perpetrated  by  this  enemy  this 
vear 

Every  day  luglily  trained  subversive 
agents  are  infiltrated  to  the  .'-outh  :n  an 
attempt  to  set  up  sympathetic  hamlets 
in  the  interior  and  a  ba.se  for  a  guerrilla 
effort  similar  to  that  in  Vietnam.  The 
Korean  people  have  fought  off  all  of  these 
attempts,  but  it  is  mv  firm  opinion  that 
the  United  States  should  assist  South 
Korea  to  update  her  army  to  keep  pace 
with  the  modernizations  Soviet  Ru.ss:a 
has  made  in  North  Korean  Armed 
Forces.  There  is  no  sense  m  permitting 
this  highly  trained  and  skilled  force 
which  is  fighting  on  this  frontier  of 
freedom  to  be  outgunned  by  its  ruthless 
foe. 

I  was  deeply  honored  by  my  eood 
friends  in  the  Repubhc  of  South  Korea 
when  the  president  of  .'-;unL'  K'yun  Kwan 
University.  Dr  Oh  Ik  Kuun.  conferred 
on  me  the  honorary  dciiree  of  doctor  of 
laws 

I  have  briefly  described  my  overall 
impressions  of  my  visit  to  Vietnam,  but 
nevertheless  I  would  like  to  describe  some 
specific  areas  ol  interest  that  I  inves- 
tigated. On  arrival  at  Ton  Son  Nhut  Air- 
base  I  was  impres.sed  by  the  construction 
and  planned  layout  of  this  large  iicad- 
cjuarters  area  and  air  complex.  DamaL'c 
from  the  Tet  attacks  appeared  negligible 
except  for  Vietnamese  industrial  areas 
nearby  that   were  destroyed   by  t: round 
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fighting  during  that  action.  The  city  of 
Saigon  was  much  cleaner  and  more  or- 
derly than  in  1966.  The  people  were  very 
serious  and  an  air  of  determination  was 
evident.  American  logistical  and  mili- 
tary installations  for  the  most  part  had 
Ijeen  moved  out  of  the  city.  No  entertain- 
ment areas  were  open  and  a  strict  cur- 
few was  enforced  from  8  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 
During  my  investigation  of  the  war  zone 
I  visited  with  C»enerals  Westmoreland 
and  Abrams  and  was  thoroughly  briefed 
by  their  staff  My  colleague.  Congress- 
man Jerrie  Waldie.  of  California,  and 
I  enjoyed  a  \ery  remunerative  confer- 
ence witli  our  Ambassador.  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  and  I  personally  enjoyed  an 
early  mornuu'  2-hour  breakfast  briefing 
.Old  conversation  with  Deputy  Ambas- 
.-ador  Samuel  Beruer.  All  Americans  can 
be  proud  and  reassured  by  the  quality, 
capability,  and  integrity  of  our  military 
and  diplomatic  representation  in  Viet- 
nam. They  iiie  the  best  and  we  can  be 
pnnid  and  confident  that  our  interests 
V.  ill  be  expertly  handled  by  them. 

I  was  briefed  by  Deputy  U.S.  AID 
Director  Thomas  Naughton.  studied  the 
economic  and  commercial  import  pro- 
grams and  can  say  that  a  total  effort 
by  this  Agency  is  continuing  to  reinforce 
and  assist  the  nation  building  program. 
The  gross  national  product  and  per  cap- 
ita income  of  the  Vietnamese  have  risen 
in  spit-e  of  the  war;  inflation,  although 
pre.sent,  is  not  a  threat.  Public  health, 
education,  and  the  refugee  programs  are 
all  being  emphasized  by  their  Govern- 
ment Two  hundred  doctors  per  year  are 
beint:  trained  to  meet  their  domestic  and 
military  needs. 

In  Saieon.  Camranh  Bay.  and  Danan^i. 
|)ort  developments  have  been  completed. 
No  delays  in  merchant  or  military  ships 
are  now  occurring  in  contrast  with  the 
CO-to-itO-riay  delays  of  1966.  The  logis- 
tical ba.se  in  this  country  is  operating  at 
a  i>eak  of  etiiciency  and  obviously  per- 
mits the  operational  military  forces  to 
conduct  offensive  operations  without 
supply  limitations. 

I  inspected  the  IV  Corps  ARVN  area 
and  met  and  was  briefed  by  Col.  John 
Hill  and  Sterin;:  Cottrell,  the  area  polit- 
ical advi.'^er.  This  corps  faces  the  laroest 
and  most  potent  Vietcong  force  in  all  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  visited  Kum  Hwa.  the 
birthplace  of  the  Vietconc  movement  and 
I'arned  that  up  to  170.000  Vietcong  were 
known  to  have  been  operating  in  this 
zone  which  includes  the  Mekong  River 
and  delta  rouion.  I  inspected  the  7th 
.\RVN  division  commanded  by  Brigadier 
CJenoral  Tanh  and  was  impres.sed  with 
the  overall  military  disposition  and  oper- 
ations of  his  troops.  This  army  is  a  fight- 
ir.e.  capable  army. 

It  docs  need  emphasis  and  improve- 
ment in  some  leadership  areas  and  it  does 
p.eed  updating  in  certain  weapons  but  no 
one  can  artiue  that  the  ARVN  does  not 
close  v:\x\i  and  attempt  to  destroy  his 
enemy:  61.398  have  died  in  the  defense 
of  their  counti-y  since  1960.  In  My  Tho, 
It.  Col.  John  Meyers,  the  adviser  to  the 
7th  AR\'N  Divi.'=ion  described  the  effects 
of  the  Tet  offensive  on  the  city  which 
incidently  is  the  hometown  of  President 
Thieu.  The  Vietcong  had  thrown  their 
finest   troops   in   a   coordinated    attack 


against  the  city  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  Tet  holiday — a  holiday  all  com- 
batants including  the  French  from  1946 
to  1954  had  honored.  In  3  days  not  a 
single  Vietcong  was  alive  in  the  town  and 
the  ARVN  troops  were  in  an  elated  frame 
of  mind  due  to  the  total  victory  they  had 
achieved.  New  aggressiveness  and  confi- 
dence now  marks  the  offensive  operations 
of  the  ARVN  not  only  tho.se  in  My  Tho 
but  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Anchored  in  the  Mekong  River  is  the 
U.S.S.  Benewafi.  the  headquarters  of  the 
first  U.S.  Mobile  Riverine  Force.  This 
force  is  composed  of  U.S.  Army  and  Navy 
men,  who  have  formed  a  river  and  delta 
assault  force  to  defeat  the  swamp  tuer- 
rillas  in  the  delta  areas.  Strike  forces 
consisting  of  high-speed  landing  craft, 
helicopter-borne  troops,  artillery  on 
barges  and  airpower  are  keeping  the  vast 
canal  and  river  system  open.  This  is  a 
new  and  novel  operational  force  but 
highly  successful  in  utilizing  combined 
arms  and  American  intienuity  to  .solve 
what  seemed  to  be  an  insoluble  problem. 

Lieutenant  General  Cushman.  com- 
manding general  of  the  marine  amphib- 
ious force  at  Danang  was  my  host  lor 
2  days  and  1  night  in  the  field  in  the 
northernmost  area  of  Vietnam.  Here  i.-> 
the  major  thrust  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  and  it  was  clear  to  me  after 
visiting  with  our  1st  Marine  Divi.-.ion  and 
General  Chapman  and  his  staff  that  the 
situation  was  well  in  hand.  Constant 
fighting  along  the  demilitarized  zone 
with  continuous  forays  into  the  iioith- 
west  highlands  are  necessary  to  check 
the  infiltration  of  entire  divisions  of 
North  Vietnam  re:julars  into  the  region. 
The  Khesanh  battle  had  lust  been  won 
and  our  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  had 
relieved  the  marines  as  I  arrived.  Battle- 
field intelligence  showed  that  combined 
air  and  artillery  and  groundflre  had  an- 
nihilated an  entire  North  Vietnamese 
division  and  had  forced  a  second  to  with- 
draw to  a  sanctuary  in  supposedly  neu- 
tral Laos. 

My  arrival  at  General  Barsanti's  head- 
quarters 15  miles  west  of  Hue  was  ;ar- 
ticularly  rewarding  to  me.  General  Bar- 
santi and  I  had  fought  together  in  Korea 
18  years  ago.  He  is  a  combat  veteran  ol 
three  wars  and  the  type  of  brilliant,  ex- 
perienced, and  dedicated  men  who  lead 
Americans  in  combat.  With  General  Bar- 
santi I  toured  the  ancient  fortress  city 
of  Hue  and  viewed  damage  and  destruc- 
tion that  the  North  Vietnamese  liad 
brought  to  this  fortress  city.  But  in  all 
of  wars  crimes  none  will  compare  with 
the  wholesale  slaughter  by  the  North 
Vietnam  Army  and  the  Vietcong  of  wom- 
en, children,  monks,  priests,  and  ordinai-y 
unarmed  citizens.  In  its  history,  however. 
Hue  has  withstood  siege  for  centuries  and 
I  am  certain  will  be  restored  and  rebuilt 
by  its  people.  Here  in  Hue  and  in  sur- 
rounding towns  United  States  and  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  officials  have 
made  a  long  stride  in  meeting  the  refugee 
problem  caused  by  the  destnaction  of  so 
many  homes  in  the  counti-y.  In  one  town 
I  counted  35  structures  already  completed 
and  housing  hundreds  of  families.  In  all 
of  Vietnam  about  85,000  homes  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Tet  operations  and  the 
people  as  fearful  as  they  are  of  Vietcong 
terror,  are  showing  hatred  for  this  in- 


truder who  has  brought  .such  destruction 
on  him.  The  101st  Airborne  Division  zone 
was  a  hubbub  of  combat  activity.  Every 
unit  was  in  the  field  on  an  oi)eration  to 
drive  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  out  of  his  base  camp  and  to 
sweep  every  area  and  to  defeat  him  in  the 
field  This  outstanding  American  unit 
was  prepared  for  its  foray  into  the  .Asau 
Valley  to  drive  the  North  Vietname.se 
from  this  base  supply  area  and  road  net- 
work. This  o[)eralion.  couiiled  with  the 
victory  at  Khesanh  denies  the  North 
Vietname.se  Government  control  nf  any 
real  estate,  and  of  an  effective  territorial 
claim  at  the  conference  table.  These  vic- 
tories have  further  weakened  their  drive 
for  a  coalition  government  and  claim  of 
substantial  territorial  and  ixji)ular  fol- 
lowing. 

.'^t  Qui  Nhan  I  met  witli  Lt.  Gen  Chae 
Myung  Shin,  commander  of  the  SO. 000- 
man  Republic  of  Korea  force  in  Vietnam, 
and  vi.sitcd  several  of  his  units.  The  Re- 
public (if  Korea  soldier  constantly  t.t>lls 
the  South  \'ietnamese  that  their  country 
IS  an  cxamjile  that  a  victory  over  com- 
munism is  i)ossible  and  they  are  in  Viet- 
nam to  help  them  achieve  the  freedom 
they  ])ieserved  18  years  ago.  There  is  no 
finer  fitihtinti  man  in  the  world  than  t!ie 
ROK  trooijs 

At  Camranh  Bav  ilu'  12th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  files  the  close  air  support 
lor  the  allied  t'lound  tioops  in  Vietnam 
The  fiexibililv  of  U.S.  air-ground  oijera- 
tions  is  a  tribute  to  otu  air  tactical  op- 
eration but  the  ail  sui)|)ly  and  materiel 
:HglUs  have  made  jiossible  logistical  su.n- 
Ijort  of  tactical  operation  that  othei-Mi.se 
could  not  be  conducted  without  exten- 
si\e  and  secure  highway  or  rail  supply 
routes. 

.M  Koiat  in  north  central  Tiiailand  I 
met  Brill.  Gen.  Edwin  F  Black,  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  .^rmy  Suirport ,  Thai- 
land, with  his  staff.  Sis^niflcant  in- 
telligence learned  here  was  the  increase 
in  Hanoi-ti'ained  subversive  agents  f)iJ- 
erating  in  the  northern  and  northeastern 
frontier  areas  of  Thailand  These  Hanoi- 
trained  cadres  are  operating  in  Thailand 
!)!  act  icing  the  same  terror  tactics  in 
these  aieas  as  tiiey  have  been  in  Vietnam. 
The  Royal  Thai  Government  .seems  to  be 
continuing  these  incursions  and  main- 
taining its  frontiers  intact  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  intelligence  sources  in 
Laos  and  operations  in  Thailand  that 
Hanoi  has  designs  on  all  of  Indochina  in- 
cluding the  35  million  peojile  of  Thailand 
At  Korat  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base  is 
the  325th  commanded  by  Col  Paul  Doug- 
las, an  out.'^^tanding  airman  who  directs 
our  high-performance  .Air  Force  inlots 
in  the  conduct  of  tiieir  operation.  The 
logistical  supplv  area  rail,  hiehway.  and 
air  access,  into  this  area  are  vei-y  re- 
fined, and  ai-e  assisting  in  tlie  economic 
development  of  Thailand,  as  well  as  its 
security. 

In  Bangkok  I  met  with  Ambas.sador 
Leonard  Unger  and  his  staff:  Mai  Gen 
Hal  D.  McCown.  commander  of  the  joint 
U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group.  Thailand, 
and  his  staff.  The  United  States  is  sup- 
porting a  countiT  that  is  one  of  the 
strongest  contributors  to  SEATO  and  one 
of  America's  stanchest  allies  The  Royal 
Thai  Army  fought  in  Korea  18  years  ago 
and  is  pre.sently  fighting  in  Vietnam.  In 
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the  near  future  a  full  division  of  Royal      namp.se    people,    and    m    their    Govem- 
Thai  troops  are  expected  to  be  as-sistintj     me:a  and  in  their  Armed  Forces 


their  iielRhbor  in  the  fight  for  freedom 

My  U)ur  of  the  loKistical  base  at  Satta- 
hip  a  newly  completed  deepwater  port 
and  an  inspection  of  U-Tapao  ri«iyal 
Thai  Air  Force  Base  was  reassuring  to 
me  that  the  presence  i>f  U  S  forces  here 
and  the  cooperation  with  the  Royal  Thai 
Government  will  continue  to  guarantee 
the  Integrity  of  our  treaty  oblleations  and 
will  meet  our  commitments  In  Southeast 
Asia 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield ' 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distingutshed  col- 
league from  New  Jersev    Mr  Gali  ahher  ' 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  t.'^i.tleman  for  yielding 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  tiie  remark.s  of 
mv  very  Hbl<»  and  very  dist  nguished  col- 
league,  the  gentleman    from   N^w   York 


I  du  not  know  precisely  what  has 
occasioned  this  new  sense  of  urgency,  but 
I  suspect  from  conversations  that  I  had 
both  withi  miliiarv  people  m  South  Viet- 
n.im  and  governmi'iual  people  that  the 
strL.se  of  iu«ency  stems  from  several  fac- 
tors, including  the  ability  the  ARVN 
forces  showed  m  repulsing  the  enemy 
during    the  Tct   ofTensive 

It  gave  to  the  ARVN  forces  a  sense  of 
pride  that  perliaps  they  had  been  lacking 
to  a  deuiee.  and  a  sense  of  c<inf1dencc 
in  the  r  ability  to  confront  the  enemy  It 
similarly  brought  to  the  forcible  atten- 
::on  of  the  people  of  the  cities  of  South 
Vietnam  that  this  war  is  simply  not 
being  fought  in  the  countryside  and 
ham'ets  and  villages  and  could  now  be 
and  IS  be;iiu  fought  in  the  cities  Their 
riie  then  is  s  mply  not  one  of  profiting 
from  the  war.  but  a  lole  that  can  veo' 


warfare.  Accordin«ly.  they  have  becim 
to  recoKiuze  the  need  for  protection 
against  an  enemy  who  heretofore  had 
b:  en  remote  from  them  and  seemingly 
11  ;ipable  of  hanniiu'  them 
It  seems  that   the  results  of  the  Tit 


Mr  MiRPHYl  in  the  report  that  he  is  '•vfH  ex^iritiice  some  of  the  horrors  of 
makKig  to  the  House,  and  the  fact  that 
we  ^hall  have  this  most  useful  document 
before  us  in  explaining  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  Vietnam  It  is  very  .seldom 
that  we  receive  such  a  meanmgful  and 
significant  reoort  from  a   Member  who 

has    the   credentials   of   the   gentleman  off.^nslve  then  had  a  very  de:irab!e  re- 

from  New  York  suit   in   encouraging   the   i)enple   of   the 

The  pent'eman    from   New   York   is  a  cit'is  of  South  Vietnam  to  give  greater 

d'vt'ngrished  and  honored  vradiate  of  support  to  the  Central  Government  and 

West  Pont,  and  one  v  iio  has  wr.n  some  *lso   encouraged    the    Armed    Forces   of 

of  the  hishe-^t  decorations  our  country  South  Vietnam  In  their  ability  to  meet 

can   give,  during  the  Korean  war    The  ^^^  enemy 

gentleman   from   New  York   is  the  pos-  Then  I  think  from  some  of  the  com- 

se.ssor  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  ments  I  heard  from  some  of  the.se  same 

Mr    Speaker    I  know  of  no  rn«»  who  individuals  that   our  President's  sprech 

IS  more  des-rous  of  peace  than  mv  col-  ^"^  announced  policv  of  decscalation  of 


league    the   gentleman   from   New   York 

Mr    MrRPHYl     and   yet   I  know  of  no 

one  who  is  more  reahst'c  'n  his  apprai.sal 

of  what  our  country  sUnds  for  and  the 


bomb'ngs.  and  .I'.so  the  indication  that 
this  country  was  desirous  of  encouraging 
peace  negotiations  had  a  very  positive 
result   in   encouraging   South    Vietnam 


obligations  our  country  has  a.ssumed  and  further  in    recognition  of   their   role   in 

the  d'lties  that  we  must  face  this. despite  '^^  defense  of  their  countrv-  and  in  re- 

the  clamor  of  those  who  lack  any  ere-  pelling  an  enemv   seekine   to  overcome 

dentials  whatsoever  except   to  criticize  their  countr\-  both  through  external  ag- 

tho.se  in  authority.  '-iression  and  internal  subversion 

So  today    Mr    Speaker   I  as  on-.-  Mrm-  Th*"  speech  of  the  President  seems  to 

ber  of  Csn^ress  wi-i,uld  like  to  compliment  have   brought    to    the    people   of   South 

the  gentleman  for  doMig  an  outstTid'ne  Vietnam    a    far    greater    urgency    than 


service  to  ntr  count-v  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr  ML'RPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev  for  his 
comments. 


existed  before 

I  was  most  encouraged  bv  that  de- 
velopment as  well  as  my  confirmation  of 
that  which  you  ha\e  reported  on  this 
trp  and  on  prc\ious  trips  that  you  have 


M-    WArnr^    Mr    speaker,   will   the  made  there;   namely,  that  America  has 

gentleman  vc'd'  probably   fielded   as  good  an  army  and 

Mt-    MURPHY  ..f  New  Y.irk    I  will  be  perhaps    the    best    army    in    terms    of 

hapov  to  yield  to  mv  distinguished  col-  morale  and  training  and  equipment  than 

:e')-Mje  from  California    who  also  was  in  ^^  'la-''  e^'P''  done  in  its  entire  history. 
^'letnam    lost    1    week    ago    during   our         ^^av  I  add  i"st  one  more  observation 

Eii^ter  break.  as  the  result  of  mv  own  experience  in 

Mr  WALniE  Mr  Speaker  I  thank  the  South  Vietnam    I  discus.sed  the  situation 

eent'eman  for  yield'ng  in  terms  of  briefings  and  in  terms  of  con- 

Mav   I  also   mm  in  an  expression  of  versations  and  interrogations  with  mili- 

comohment  to  the  gentleman  from  New  tary     officials     from     General     Abrams 

York  for  the  report  he  is  making  to  the  through.  I  think,  even.-  rank  of  militar\- 

Congress,  and  may  I  also  add  some  of  my  officialdom  in  South  Vietnam  in  manv. 

own  comments  many   places.    I   have    never   received    a 

I  i;enera'Iy  au'r^e  with  the  as.se.ssment  more   frank    and    honest    representation 

made  bv  the  uent'emnn  from  New  York  from    these   officers   than   I    received   in 


as  to  the  mil'tan.-  position  of  the  .Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  forces  in  Vietnam 
I  believe  also  it  is  necessarv  to  emphasize 
the    verv    encoura-iint;    development    of 


South  Vietnam. 

I  .Tsked  oucsf'ons  of  them  that  I  be- 
lieved to  be  penetrating  and  in  some  in- 
stances    were     perhaps     embarrassing. 


fainv  recent  date  which  is  the  Important  There  was  no  instance  in  which  'heir 
development  of  a  -en.se  of  urgency  that  response  to  me  was  less  than  frank  or 
seems  to  be  evolving  In  the  South  Viet-     :ess  than  complete,  and  in  no  instance  did 


1  di  tect  the  slightest  evasion  I  felt  that 
this  attitude  was  reflected  also  in  the 
br  eiinys  that  I  had  from  civilian  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  American  Govmiment 
.All  in  all,  I  felt  it  was  a  vei-y  itward- 
la'i  and  inlormat  ve  trip,  and  I  come 
back  irom  South  Vietnam  with  .some- 
what more  eiuour..gemeiit  relative  to 
the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
perform  a  more  meaningful  role  in  that 
struggle  than  has  been  the  case  m  the 
p.-tst 

.Mr  Sneaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  y  eld  ng 

Mr  WAI.DIE  .Mr  Spe.iker.  will  the 
itntleinao   vield- 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California 

Mr  WALDIE  I  thought  it  would  be 
worthwhile  also  to  comment  ujion  efTorts 
'iial  I  t.iiink  the  South  Vutii.iine.se  Gov- 
irnnKnt  .s  undet t  kinj:;  that  might  verv 
well  confli-m  :he  be!  ef.  at  k-ast  that  was 
held  by  me.  that  there  is  a  [Jireater  sense 
-f  urt-'ency  on  their  pait 

They  are  making  an  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, in  the  bxly  equivalent  to  our  Na- 
tioniil  C  >ni;re.ss.  to  tn.ict  a  general  mobi- 
lization law  whereby  all  yount;  malts 
from  13  to  4,'i  will  be  drafted  I  personally 
think  that  act  has  been  lone  overdue,  but 
I  am  L'reatly  encouraged  that  at  least  it 
!s  now  under  di.sru.ssion.  and.  from  con- 
versations I  had  with  representatives  uf 
their  national  legislative  body,  tlie  pros- 
pect of  its  early  enactment  are  great 

I  th'nk  that  is  indicative  of  .some  of 
the  sense  of  urrency  that  seemed  to  be 
dis:ernible  to  me. 

It  .seems  also  we  should  comment  on 
the  possibilities,  as  they  were  expre.ssed 
to  me.  relative  to  !X).ssible  peace  ne';otia- 
tions.  I  detfcted  a  great  deal  of  concern 
on  the  pait  of  the  governmental  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Vietnam  relative  to 
the  possibilities  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment including  the  NLF  with  their  army 
'!i"  Vietcont:.  My  fir.>t  'inpression  of  such 
a  proposal  was  not  necessarily  of  abhor- 
rence, but  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
one  of  the  South  Vietnamese  national 
legislators  that  to  include  the  NLF  ;n  a 
coalition  government  without  requirin-' 
as  a  precondition  to  inclusnn  their  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Vit-tconsz.  the  .Timv.  for 
example,  the  effect  of  the  NLF  would  be 
equivalent  to  permit tinff  the  mmoritv 
p.u-ty  in  this  country,  the  Republican 
Party,  to  have  a  .senarate  and  privat° 
ar.Tiy  of  its  own  while  it  participated  in 
a  uovernment  that  had  a  national  nrm.y 
Tliat  made  it  clear  to  me  that  milit  not 
be  a  desirable  situtxtion. 

I  do  not  know  the  answrr  to  th.nt.  bin 
It  s-ems  to  me  it  will  be  a  matter  it  will 
be  well  to  have  a  clear  concern  about  in 
our  negotiatiins. 

Th.^re  was  a  speech  made  bv  the  Prime 
Minister  at  C."m  Ranh  Bay.  dedicating  a 
bridge  on  "he  day  that  I  visited  there 
The  Prime  Minister  commented  on  that, 
and  I  thought  it  would  b"  worthv.h'le.  if 
the  d'stineuish^d  gentleman  will  permit 
me.  to  read  th's  into  the  REroRP  On  that 
iiarticular  'ssu'\  the  Pr-me  Min'stcr  rom- 
menteo: 

ThfTpfore  wherea-;  I  do  not  refrain  from 
pral.'ln-r  efTcrts  and  good  w'll  ?ppnt  to 
I'hleve  peace  bv  Internatlomlly  respected 
rigures  and  countries,  this  mu.st  not  he  ;cn- 
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strued  as  the  Republic  uf  Vietnam  supports 
iill  iniiiieiners  by  International  political  agi- 
tators becau.'ie  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In 
1968  Is  no  more  the  state  of  Vietnam  In  1954. 
I  need  to  make  thl.s  point  clear 

That  was  the  end  of  his  speech.  That 
seemed  to  ine  to  be  a  point  that  we 
should  cons.der  The  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  of  1968  is  not  the  state  of  Viet- 
nam of  1954  The  .solutions  that  might 
iiave  had  relevance  and  application  in 
1954  may  not  liave  equal  relevance  or 
application  in  1968. 

-Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the  ge.itleman 
lor  yielding. 

Mr  MURPH\  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  m-ntleman's  remarks  are 
\ery  pointed,  because  just  from  1963  to 
1968  I  iound  a  great  evolution  in  the  at- 
titudes of  the  people  of  Vietnam.  Stu- 
dents of  government  just  from  reading 
the  national  press  know  of  the  elections 
which  ha\e  taken  place  in  Vietnam  in 
1967.  and  the  jiaiticiimtion  of  their  peo- 
ple and  South  Vietnam  in  those  elections 
hai)pily-  -and  jirobably  not  to  the  credit 
of  people  in  this  count ia- — had  a  per- 
centage of  those  voting  much  higher 
than  m  our  presidential  years  in  this 
country 

Also,  I  would  like  to  addre.ss  myself  for 
a  moment  to  the  question  of  a  coalition 
government  1  think  the  map  of  Europe 
and  history  of  Euioiie  during  the  1930's. 
1940s,  and  1950s  was  renlete  with  evi- 
dence, and  with  ani|ile  evidence,  of  what 
happens  :n  a  coal.t'on  t:o\ernment  where 
a  Communist  Party  is  part  of  the  coali- 
tion I  think  the  history  of  Czecho.slo- 
vakia  that  is  beiim  unearthed  at  this 
time  IS  a  particular  case  m  point.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  caufon  our  negotiators  to 
be  particularly  careful  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  WALDIE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield  lurtiier'' 

Mr  MURPHY  <'f  New  York  I  yield  to 
the  uent'eman  tinir.  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker,  so  that  mv 
remarks  not  be  construed  as  closing  en- 
tirely on  a  totally  optimistic  not".  I  want 
to  emph.asi7e  that  I  personally  b?lieve 
that  much  more  need  be  done  by  the 
South  Vietname.'-e  G<Tvernment  in  the 
area  of  controlling  coi  riiption  and  in  the 
area  of  austerity.  I  thought  that  the 
Governirient  decree  relative  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  niuln  clubs  and  the  enter- 
tainment spots  in  Saiaon  and  the  im- 
l)o.sing  of  the  curfew,  all  of  which  oc- 
curred after  the  Tet  ofTensive.  was  a 
constructive  and  iiositive  indication  of 
their  desire  to  face  the  total  war  with 
which  they  are  confronted. 

I  regretted  that  this  past  weekend  the 
order  and  law  which  closed  the  bars  and 
entertainment  iilaces  in  Saigon  had  ap- 
parently been  rescinded  due  to  tremen- 
dous n-ess'ire  f'om  the  financial  people 
involved  who  were  suffering  lo.sses  by 
this  act  of  austerity.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  curfew  has  been  lifted  in 
Saigon. 

I  would  hope  that  those  acts,  which 
indicated  in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  .American  public.  I  would  hope, 
a  .sense  of  urgency  which  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  and  must  be 
felt  more  closely  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  could  In  fact  be 
implemented.  I  would  hooe  they  could 
return   to   similar   austerity  moves   and 


greatly  increase  their  efforts  at  weeding 
out  corruption  within  that  nation. 

I  am  encouraged  again,  from  conver- 
sations I  had  with  their  national  legis- 
lators, that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  doing  this.  Tluy  have  a 
long  road  to  travel  before  they  will  ac- 
complish what  needs  to  be  done  in  llujse 
areas,  but  I  am  convinced  they  do  liave 
this  increasing  sense  of  urgency  and  thty 
have  at  least  started  the  first  stciJ  on 
that  road. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  endorse  those  remarks  also 

Although  we  both  made  the  strong 
point  of  the  great  confidence  we  have  in 
our  military  leadensliii).  I  should  like  to 
.say  we  both  met  with  .Amba.ssador 
Bunker  for  .^e\eral  liours  and  discussed 
in  complete  detail  the  questions  we  had 
In  our  minds.  I  also  met  with  Deputy 
Amba.ssador  Berger.  I  shou'd  like  to  as- 
sure the  Hou.se  that  in  my  ludmnent  we 
have  no  finer  or  more  capable  lenre- 
.sentatives  in  any  country,  nor  have  we 
had  11 1  any  lime  in  our  history,  than  v.e 
have  in  those  two  men. 

Mr  WALDIE  I  ct  rtainly  u.s.sociate  my- 
.self  with  those  remarks. 


NONPROLIFERATION  TRi:ATY  SAFE- 
GUARDS COSTS  STAGGERING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
Ijrevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  t'entle- 
ina.n  from  California  1  Mr  Hosmer  l  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  text  of  a 
.so-called  Nonproliferation  Treaty  has 
been  developed  by  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  and  is  currently 
under  debate  at  the  United  Nations. 
Roughly,  the  document  pioposcs  to 
bind  iriclca'-  icw  is  who  .--Ifin  it 
from  s::reading  nuclear  weapons  or  nu- 
clear weapons  technology  to  nonnuclear 
countries  and  the  latter  bind  them.selves 
not  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  and 
not  to  receive  them  from  others. 

Article  III  of  the  proposed  treaty  deals 
with  the  matter  of  safeguards  to  prevent 
cheating.  No  safeguards  whatever  are 
provided  to  police  promises  by  non- 
nuclear  states  not  to  receive  nuclear 
weapons  or  promises  by  nuclear  states 
not  to  spread  them  around.  To  police  the 
nonnuclear  states'  jjromises  not  to  make 
weapons  aiticle  III  calls  for  such  signa- 
tories to  sign  ancillary  agreements  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
calling  for  inspection  of  their  nuclear 
supplies  and  facilities  by  the  IAEA  As 
an  inducement  to  nonnuclear  powers  the 
United  States  has  offered  to  jlace  all  its 
peaceful  nuclear  lacil  ties  under  lAE.A 
inspection  and  is  encouraging  other  nu- 
clear powers  to  do  the  same 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
IAEA's  technical  and  organizational  ca- 
pability to  carry  out  inspection  duties. 
These  doubts  are  not  my  subiect  today. 
Rather.  I  want  to  di.scu.ss  the  probable 
cost  of  IAEA's  proposed  worldwide  in- 
.spection  duties.  The  subject  has  been  al- 
most ur  iversally  ignored.  The  only  au- 
thoritative study  of  costs  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  was  made  in  September 
1967.  by  Dr.  T.  R.  Taylor,  founder  and 
president  of  International  Research  & 
Techr.olo  'y      Corp..      Vienna.      Austria. 


Taylor's  study  has  had  private  circulation 

only. 

In  making  the  calculations  presented 
in  the  accompanying  table.  I  liave  iised 
Dr  Taylor's  estimates  to  1990  of  the 
numbers  of  research,  iiainiiu'.  and  te.st 
reactors  and  the  numbers  of  jjower  re- 
actors and  total  nucltar  ijower  iiu|.'a- 
watts  Footnotes  to  the  table  indicate  the 
method  by  which  these  extrapolations 
were  made. 

I  have  a.s,sumed  a  need  for  one  full- 
time  inspector  tor  each  four  research. 
test  and  training  reactors  or  critical  or 
sut)Ciitical  assemblies.  This  is  m  excess 
of  the  number  allocated  by  the  IAEA, 
about  one  per  six,  but  my  number  also 
provides  for  inspection  of  luel  tabrica- 
tlon,  luel  rcjjrcx'ess,  Juel  traiisi)ortation 
and  storage,  and  isotope  enrichment  fa- 
cilities required  for  .support  of  these 
reactors  and  assemblies.  Increased  de- 
mand for  inspectors  over  my  licuie 
should  be  anticipatJd  as  more  large  crit- 
ical lacilities  for  last  power  bnorier 
experiments  are  built 

In  dfterminin-'  mi.-.ibers  of  ir.spectors 
required  lor  power  reactors  I  have  al- 
lowed live  lull-time  msijeclors  lor  each 
1.000  mcL'a-vatts  f)f  installed  inicli-ar 
Ijoveriilant  capacity.  ))lus  one  and  one- 
lialf  lull -time  inspectors  for  every  two 
p(iweiiMants  This  is  intended  to  cover 
not  only  plants  them.selves.  but  al.so  a.sso- 
ciated  activities  such  as  isotope  .separa- 
tion, luel  clement  fabrication  and  h- 
procesiiiJ.  fuel  transportation  and  luel 
stoi-a^'c 

Determination  of  numbers  of  in.spec- 
tors.  requiri  d.  of  course,  is  somewhat 
■  IfTy"  and  somewhat  arbitrary.  However. 

1  have  tried  to  specify  reasonable  num- 
bers which  lake  into  con.sideration  not 
only  the  wide  variety  of  duties  involved, 
but  also  such  thines  as  \-acations.  trans- 
fers, tiainiiv,  indoctrination  and  le- 
trainiiifi  and  other  practical  factors.  Any 
•  i.-rcasf  in  confirience  m  the  inspection 
s.vstem  would  be  a  factor  of  both  im- 
jirovement  in  inspection  technology  and 
expansion  of  the  inspection  force 

In  calculatinu  the  total  costs  of  IAEA 
in.spection  efforts  I  have  as,sum(>d  that 
one  full-time  inspector  will  need  .some 
S70.000  annually  for  his  support  Tliis 
fii:!ure  includes  ;alary.  ijenefits.  technical 
and  administiative  support  and  equip- 
ment. It  al.so  includes  a  relatively  large 
sum  in  the  early  years  of  the  pro'n-am 
for  supporting  safeguards  research  and 
development.  I  have  assumed  that  as 
R,  i.-  D.  requirements  diminish  over  the 
years  that  cost  escalation  will  consume 
the  .saving's  and  have  therefore  kept  the 
cost  per  inspector  steady  throii^'hout  the 
years  represented  in  the  table 

From  th"  tahl^  it  is  ar,))arent  that  to  do 
the  job  the  United  States  wants  IAEA 
to  do  in  the  inspection  area  during  this 
vear  1968  it  should  be  env  lov'n'i  245 
n.st-pctors  and  .spendng  $17,150,000  on 
the  ,'ob.  By  wav  of  contrast  it  actually 
is  s-endmg  S498  815  and  employs  22  iiro- 
fes.s'on.il  in.srectors,  plus  the  Inspector 
G-^neral  and  one  director   It  is  snending 

2  8  I  ercent  and  employing  less  than  10 
rercent  of  the  people  needed.  Its  expen- 
diture on  R  kH  is  negligible.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  IAEA  will  .spend  only  around 
SI 3  million  this  year  for  all  its  activities, 
about  three-fourths  what  might  be  re- 
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qulppd  for  inspection  functions  alone 
A«ain  refernnK  to  the  table  the  staKKer- 
InK  estimate  of  possible  safeguards  ex- 
penditures at  a  rate  of  over  $1  billion 
annuallv  by  1990  uist  slmhtly  more  than 
two  decades  hence  should  elicit  some 
study  and  discussion  of  finances  in  rela- 
tion to  the  NPT 

Of  course  the  United  States  mlsht 
recede  from  Its  position  that  inspection 
ouKht  to  be  worldwide  co\erini?  nuclear 
as  well  as  nonnuclear  states  The  USSR 
probably  never  would  agree  to  it  anyway 
France  Red  China  and  others  will  be 
treaty  holdouts  But  even  absent  inspec- 
tion of  the  nuclear  powers  nnnweapons 
atomic  rfTorts  the  bill  for  inspection  still 
will  be  lueh    Cut  the  1990  figure  by  90 


percent  and  still  over  $100  million  will 
be   required   and   it    raises   the  question 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from"' 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  those  who 
are  so  carefullv  weiKhinK  the  merits  of 
this  treaty  at  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere  should  expand  their  horixons 
and  their  oratory  and  come  to  «rips  with 
this  question  If  there  is  to  be  reliance 
on  safeguards  they  should  be  adequate 
safeguards  adequately  financed  Inade- 
quate safeguards  the  concomitant  of  in- 
ade<iuate  financing  are  essentially  use- 
less They  may  in  fact,  be  dangerous 
since  thev  allav  universal  suspicion  which 
might  otherwise  arise  and  atTord  some 
protection  to  the  otherwise  unwarj'. 

The   table   referred   to   follows: 


rti' 


»iONPR0l(f£RAII0N   TBEATy  SAffGUAHO  COSTS 

Number  ol         dumber  ol       Toijl  powe'         ln\pectof«         Inipector't  fotal  Safeguards 

i»^*arch  and   iiswei  reMtOft     m  meja*.)lt\      required  tor       cequirert  loi        '"\peclofj  cost  total 

ie5l  reattod  '  R  4T  reaclori  no»»t  .eaclori 


1969 
1971 
I9'l 
;9'  ■ 
19.M 
19'1 
I9'S 
I9«0 
i98S 
;99<1 


too 
m 

V) 
400 
*2i 
4S0 
475 

soe 

9Ci. 


n 

8.«tM 

SI 

11.600 

M 

16.  MO 

in 

75.000 

w 

40.000 

162 

67.000 

m 

77.000 

7V 

100.000 

787 

,!•>  no« 

3W 

:«).0OO 

9M 

600  000 

7.?W 

1.500.  OOO 

4.000 

.'  TOO.  OOO 

'5 

V 

11 

119 

tt 

is; 

«4 

710 

100 

30) 

107 

407 

1(3  » 

sao 

119  •- 

«7S 

l» 

mo 

13? 

•■   163 

163 

).  ;n 

194 

9.  IM 

22i 

16.  SOU 

I?7 
700 
745 
304 

403 
514 

641 
.'97 
i.015 
1.795 
J.«76 
9.  »? 
16.  775 


$i:.o4o 

14.00)1 
17,150 

71  :8n 

78.210 
15  980 

45.  IJIO 

55.790 

71    U50 

90  650 

771   170 

656.  '4(1 

.170.750 


I  Fkis  ini!  .nsumotion  300  reMaich.  le«  or  iramniB  reaetorn  and  critical  and  subctitical  jiiemlnles  Mt'r  m  oper.ition  m  1966 
ADout  ill  I'?  -led  in  Kol  VI  0'  the  Uf  A  .iitetiiiry  of  R  *  r  reaciori  Some  ot  Ifieie  are  no  loiigei  n  opeiilion  but  perliaps  leveial 
itojen  .ri  ovf  iiion  then  jie  not  Inlet)  beciuw  'hey  ««ie  not  feoorleil  l>»  lAtA  member  <fate?:  75  R  AT  or  t<nt  leactort  ind  jj- 
iembiies  Itia:  egune  lalegu.nls  *iii  be  MUitii  each  ye.ir  .n  the  tulure  Addiliom  pet  ve,ii  i^tert  m  "■■■  • '  •  ■  ."ctory  Irnm  1957  lo 
1963  are  10  '9  4'  :?   13  .'9anrt?ii   Theietoie  ttie  juumed  .'5i>eryeji  adrtdion  r  lie  i5  con%«i  vali .  i»  lo* 

F*tt?_>n'(  i.„,m(pimn.    iiof.i  ! 97:  >he  number?  01  nower  reactor!  ind  then  cumulaliyeelecliic.i ipacilv  Jre  derived 

liomlAC,       ,  .  in  lAiA  bulletins  .jnd  from  the  July  I%7   iMue  of  Atomic  i.i.iuiiiy  foiumi     Nuclear 

induil'r  i«e  b»«n   n.)  te  by  releieuce  10  Jii  uniiubli»bed  !umm,irv  by  Intarnalional  Research  ft 

Tecbnoioj,  ifd  by  J  review  of  oeriOilitaK  tml  liade  1OU111.1I5  'or  iniiounceinenti  .il  new  contracts 

and  plans  loi  iu.ii  jtimn  ui  nan  *««<iiianti  oJiticulailv  outSHle  the  United  stales  Fiom  1975  on  it  is  .inunieil  thai  woild  eneiey 
proituclion  *i<i  iiiceiM)  steadily  Jt  a  Mt«  of  6  neicenl  ner  year  SO  oe'rent  or  411  new  eneisy  ■^nu'c's  built  betwepn  ;97S  80  *ill 
be  nuclear  .iml  "'i  j"'cei.t  «ill  be  nuclea'  1"'  t"  V."'  '  •••■ 
tor  ;iio<luctioii  'jl  electricit*  but  'ejctor 
efhciencr  r-u  .r^iLCtio"^  ^'   ^l^ct'icifv    a  uia    '  ■ 

'^  for  met  ^uiiicsei  riv  ibout  .'J/'.J  -.u  in<il 


Aill  not  be 

)0  ueiceni 

ouices  will 

y  iliuuii  MUiiuiiiit  luiCKS  will  tend  10  Dush  the 


■lie  Lirje-scJle  desalling  at  seawater   use  o(  electricity  tor  autoinohiles.  -.pace  healing,  etc. 

'  '  '  -  •    =1  ■- '<  'a(«ei  lor   luclear  power  pioduction  than  those  shown    In  the  ii\limales  alter  about  :977  d 

15  Jssumeil  injt  tnr  ive>ige  eiectticil  3uti.ut  jf  nucieai  iioweiplant!  will  ne  ''XJ  megawatts  ulectiital    Thii  ira,  be  leduced  con- 

sideiahlv  il  new  ,i«v»l.i|iment5  in  leacto'  technology  lead  'n  '"m[>»fi'.,»  -nrter  costs  jt  lower  sue  .it.inis  heciuse    it  the  same  power 

*  '  •     .   •  dten  more  Issuable   Such  de.-  -  ne  the  leed 'or  saleguaids  mspeclori  by    ,  per  plan'. 


LAW    U.A. V.    U  3  .-X      1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Mr  Halpern'.  is 
recogni/ed  tor  10  mii:utes 

.\I.-  H.-\LPERN  Mr  Speaker,  in  this 
period  of  crusis  in  our  country,  when 
domes!  ic  disorder  has  become  the  can- 
cer "hat  may  devour  our  way  of  life  that 
has  always  been  based  on  constitutional 
principles  and  civic  responsibility,  Law 
Day  IS  an  appropriate  occasion  to  remind 
ourselves  that  "only  a  lawful  .society  can 
biHld  a  betr-jr  society  "  Thus  is  the  theme 
for  Law  Day.  U  S  .\  1968  No  other  theme 
could  be  more  timely  and  no  othtr  theme 
could  convey  the  basic  premise  that  has 
made  our  counti-y  great 

The  Presidential  proclamation  for  Law 
Dav  USA.  1968.  commends  all  those 
members  of  the  bar.  the  bench,  and  the 
law  enforcement  system  who  work  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  this  system — 
to  make  it  more  just,  more  effective,  and 
more  responsive  to  our  peoples  needs 
.■\menca  is  grateful  to  them  for  their 
eiT.irts  to  unprove  and  extend  legal  serv- 
icer to  the  poor,  to  streamline  the  ma- 


chineo'  of  our  courts,  and  to  defend  our 
society  agamst  crime  and  lawlessness  ' 

We  have  never  lacked  for  cntics  of  law, 
the  legal  system,  and  the  lawyers  who  ad- 
minister It.  "The  first  thint;  we  do.  '  says 
Dick  the  Butcher  in  Shakespeare's  Henry 
VI.  let  s  kill  all  the  lawyers."  This  is  a 
solution  for  social  problems  that  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  not  a  few  radi- 
cal social  theorists  But  even  the  Father 
of  Our  Country.  Washington— no  radical 
social  theorist,  he — resolutely  refused,  as 
he  lay  dying,  to  let  a  lawyer  anywhere 
near  his  last  will  and  testament.  In  the 
instrument  itself,  he  ordered  that,  if  a 
dispute  arose  concerning  it.  arbitrators 
ar.d  not  a  probate  judge  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  decisions  binding  on  his 
devisees  and  legatees 

As  IS  the  way  of  lawyers  themselves, 
we  must  now  hear  the  testimony  of  some 
witnesses  on  the  other  side. 

Disputes  call  for  somebody  to  do  sometliiiig 
.ibout  ttiem — 

Wrote  an  eminent  professor  of  law. 
the  late  Karl  Llewellyn — 

Flt^t.  4o  tliat  there  may  be  peace  for  the 
disputants  and  for  the  other  persona  whose 


ears  ,ind  toes  the  dlsputant-s  are  disturbing 
.\n<\  serondly.  so  ihat  the  dl.spute.s  may  really 
be  put  .it  re.st  wlilch  means  so  that  a  solu- 
tion may  be  achieved  wlilch.  at  letist  In  the 
inaln.  Is  bearable  to  the  parties  and  not 
dl.sgiistlng  to  the  l(X>kers-on  This  doing  of 
something  about  disputes  this  doing  it  rea- 
aonably.   Is  the   business  of  the   law 

The  liistoiic  task  that  confronted  the 
legal  profession  when  our  country  was 
young  was  vividly  de.scribed  by  Callioun: 

Nothing  Is  more  difficult  than  to  cquall/'p 
the  action  of  the  government  In  referencp 
to  the  \arlous  and  dlver.'-Itled  Interest.'!  of 
the  community:  and  nothing  is  more  ea.sy 
than  to  pervert  Its  powers  into  instruments 
to  aggrandize  .md  enrich  one  or  more  in- 
terests by  oppressing  and  impoverishing  tlie 
others,  and  rhW  t<TO,  \inder  the  operation  of 
laws,  couched  in  general  terms  and  \\hlch 
on  their  face,  appear  l.ilr  md  ct)ual 

Although  this  was  a  problem  m  eveiy 
count  IT.  Calhoun  thought  it  to  be  an 
e.specially  ciitficult  one  in  such  a  countiy 
as  ours,  and  that  it  would  be  lawyers 
who  would  have  to  deal  with  it.  He  said: 

The  more  extensive  ..nd  populous  the 
country  the  more  dlversltled  the  condition 
and  pursuits  of  its  population,  and  the 
richer  more  luxurious,  .iiid  dissimilar  the 
people,  the  more  dlfticult  Is  It  to  equall/e 
the  .ictlon  of  the  goveriunent.  and  the  more 
easy  for  one  portion  of  the  community  to 
pervert  its  powers  to  oppress  and  pUuider  the 
other 

It  was  Calhoun's  warning  that: 
A  struggle  will  take  place  between  •he 
various  Interests  to  obtain  a  majorltv  lu 
order  to  control  the  government  If  no  ine 
interest  be  strong  enough,  of  Itself,  to  ob- 
tain It.  .1  combination  vs'lll  be  formed  between 
those  whose  Interests  .ire  most  :illke:  each 
conceding  something  to  the  others,  until  a 
siijflclent  number  is  obtained  'o  make  a 
majority. 

Only  law  and  lawyers  could  ollset  the 
threat  of  special  interests  usurping  the 
ngnt  to  speak  lor  the  entire  coinmunitv 
The  central  responsibility  ol  law  and 
lawyers  thus  was  to  bring  power  sulfi- 
ciently  into  balance  .so  that  particular 
blocs  could  not  run  roughshod  over  other 
interests  in  American  society 

That  is  still  the  historic  role  of  law 
and  lawyers  in  the  United  States.  On 
Law  Day.  1968.  we  atfirm  our  belief  in 
the  imtxirtance  of  that  ureat  task. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  PRAISES  PRESI- 
DENT .JOHNSON'S  SELECTION  OF 
NEW  UNITED  NATIONS  AMBASSA- 
DOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr  Ten- 
der '  Under  previous  order  of  the  House. 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr 
Farbstein:  is  recognized  for  20  minutes 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  as  the  New  York  Times 
puts  It.  "has  found  an  excellent  replace- 
ment for — United  Nations  Ambassador — 
Goldberg  in  George  W  Ball  " 

Let  me  say.  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  our  Government  has 
lost  an  outstanding  rein-escntative  in  the 
United  Nations  by  the  resignation  of 
.^mbH.s.sador  Arthur  Goldberg.  Mr.  Gold- 
berg has  sei  \  (>d  his  country  and  his  Pres- 
ident Well.  An  outstanding  jurist,  he  has 
always  been  recognized  as  one  of  our 
premier  negotiators.  I  regret  his  resigna- 
tion. 


GeoiL'e  Balls  appointment  relieves 
any  doubt  that  'Jie  Johnson  administra- 
tion, with  only  9  months  left  in  office, 
would  dowiimade  its  United  Nations 
reiJiesentation.  Rather,  the  high  cali- 
ber of  .■\merican  representation  in  the 
Council  of  Nations  will  surely  continue. 

Mr  Ball  brings  unimpeachable  quali- 
fications to  the  demanding  post  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  His 
.senice  to  his  Government  spans  three 
decade.s-  both  at  peace  and  war— all 
with  high  distinction 

For  his  contribution  to  the  Allied  war 
ctTort  dunnc  the  Second  World  War  he 
was  avaided  the  French  Lecion  of  Hon- 
.11  and  the  U  S  Medal  for  Freedom. 

His  ser\ire  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  find  diplomatic  troubleshooter  for 
Pi(\sidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  earned 
him  the  respect  of  many  of  the  United 
Nations  diplomats  with  who'm  he  will 
iKnv  be  m  intimate  contact. 

Thus,  as  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial ijoinfs  out : 

riie  President  !ias  sent  to  Turtle  Bay  an 
iiiielligent.  •ough-mlnded  but  flexible  dele- 
gate, seasoned  in  diplomacv  and  grounded 
in  crucial  issues  witli  which  the  U  N.  must 
deal 

The  best  wishe.s — and  the  hopes  for 
lasting  world  pence — of  the  American 
people  uo  to  Geoiae  Ball  in  the  ardous, 
but  rewardine.  task  he  is  about  to 
a.ssurne. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
into  th--  RrtORD  Ilic  New  York  Times 
editorial: 

.And   \   y-.sf-  .-^iTCEssoR 

President  .lohnson  has  lound  .en  excellent 
replacement  for  Mr  doldbore  in  Cleorge  W. 
Ball.  This  appointment  will  relieve  tears 
of  the  Secret ;irl;it  and  'he  other  member 
states  that  an  .•Administration  with  only 
nine  motiThs  lelt  in  "jtice  might  downgrade 
Its  United  Nations  representation 

Many  U.N.  diplom.Tts  respect  Mr.  Ball 
from  contacts  with  him  during  his  .serv- 
ice as  Under  .Secretary  of  .State  and  diplo- 
matic troubleshooter  in  \arlous  ji.irts  of 
the  world  for  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. Another  plus  is  th:;i  Mr  Ball  was  an 
intimate  friend  and  law  ij.iriner  of  .\dlal  E. 
.Stevenson,  still  fondiv  remembered  at  the 
U  N 

Bm  Mr.  Bill  has  ;i  sjieclal  ciualificatlon 
that  could  bo  of  great  significance  at  this 
limctlon.  During  his  years  as  Tender  Secre- 
tary he  was.  bv  conviction,  the  .Administra- 
tion's inner-circle  critic  on  Vietnam  policy 
— the  man  who  mar.-haled  arguments 
against  every  successive  expansion  of  the 
.American  mllltarv  involvement.  Even 
tliough  Ills  Mew's  flid  not  prevail,  the  stature 
Mr.  Ball  acquired  through  this  effort  could 
be  a  iireciouE  ;tEset  at  the  UN  now  that  the 
United  States  at  last  is  feeling  its  way  to- 
ward   lu -efcalntion    and    ne'.'otiation. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Ttirtle  Bay  an 
intelligent,  tough-mindcd  init  ilexible  dele- 
gate, seasoned  m  diplomacv  and  grounded 
in  crucial  issues  with  which  the  U.N.  must 
deal. 


AMERICANIZATION  DAY  PARADE  IN 
JERSEY  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  in-o  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Daniels). 
IS  recagnixcd  lor  1,5  minutes, 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  days  of  the  year  m  Jersey  City,  N,J.. 
and  nei;-;hbonng  communities  is  the  an- 


nual Americanization  Day  celebration 
which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Clin- 
ton E.  Fisk  Post.  No.  132.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  the  city  of  Jensey  Ciiy 
On  April  28.  1968.  we  observed  the  :57th 
annual  celebration  of  America  nidation 
Day  and  I  had  the  high  honor  and  great 
privilege  of  .serving  as  t;iaiid  inaishal  lor 
the  parade.  I  can  a.s.sure  all  Members  ol 
this  Hou.se  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  ever  bestow  ed  upon  me  during  my 
years  in  public  life. 

The  parade  was  dedicated  to  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  Army  Re.serve  and 
.service  units  representing  all  branches 
performed  in  the  i^arade.  Of  the.se  I 
would  like  to  single  out  New  Jer.sey's  own 
78th  Divi.sion  known  as  the  Liglitniim 
Division  which  celebrated  its  51lt!i  an- 
niversary last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  coiisciu 
I  iJlace  a  very  excellent  editorial,  winch 
appeared  in  the  April  21.  1968  edition  ol 
the  Hud.son  Disjiatch.  a  \evy  impoitanl 
new.«paper  in  the  14th  Di.stiict  of  New- 
Jersey,  at  this  i)oint  in  the  Record: 
Annuai.  Parade  Hom-ps  Akmv  l?KSERVi: 
Tlie  annual  Americanization  Day  celebra- 
lion  which  has  been  sjjonsored  lor  :J7  years 
ui  .Jersey  City  by  Capt.  Clinton  E.  Pi.-k  Post. 
V  F  \V  .  and  which  lias  no  cor.nterijart  an;, - 
where  m  the  nation  is  truly  a  countyvvide 
disjiiay  of  loyally  to  .Amerid  ..iid  ihe  prin- 
ciples lor  which  our  coutitry  stands. 

Tomorrow,  an  imiKi-sinp;  turnout  of  more 
than  :iO.UOO  mi;rching  ijarticipanis  and  iip- 
wards  of  125,000  bpectators  will  take  on  added 
:  ignihcaii,"e  due  to  the  lact  that  the  patriotic 
demon,stration  will  make  the  60th  anniver- 
.i-ary  of  tlie  ju.-th  oroud  United  States  .Aiiin 
Reserve,  of  which  N'evv  Jersey's  f:.mcd  7Hth 
Lightning  Uuision  iTraining).  of  which 
MaJ.  C5e!i.  John  tl.  C.ii;sid\.  lormf-rly  of  Union 
Citv.  i.s  coiniii, aider,  is  :•  ui;it. 

Nothing  coiilci  be  more  fitting  than  the 
deduation  of  the  "lurgest  over"  .Americani/a- 
lion  Day  ii.irnde  lo  the  one-millioii-mcmber 
U.S. .AH,  Hudson  Di-spatch  is  liarticularly 
proud  ih.n  one  of  its  -taffers.  t'armine  P. 
liiordauo.  is  .,  major  in  the  "VRtli,"  ..s  is 
Leonard  Horiislein,  ,-oii  <  1  < 'ol  Isidore  Hf  .-n- 
stem, 

US,  .Arn;\  iifserve  Week"  is  currcntlv 
being  observed  throughoiu  the  nation,  with 
AA'Jc)  imits  I  ikmc  ij.ut  :n  .special  events 
in. irking  tlie  aiiiiuei-.-ary. 

Members  ol  tlie  -Army  Reserve  ha'. e  distin- 
v;uislied  themselves  m  two  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  War  and  (lurliig  the  Uorhn  crisis  ol 
1961  Tod.iy.  in  Vietnam.  Army  R?serve  of- 
licers  are  carrying  on  a  tradition  of  lliis  spe- 
cial corps.  Engaged  in  the  Soutlieast  .Asiaii 
conflict  are  Army  reservists  representing  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  officers  and 
warrant   jx^rsonnel   m   the  U.S.   forces. 

The  Army  Reserve  met  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge during  World  War  2.  when  more  than 
100.000  officers  were  railed  upon  to  assunis 
command  and  staff  posts.  When  the  Korean 
c-onflict  brt'ke  out  :n  June.  1950.  the  nation 
once  again  calied  upon  its  reserve  forces  to 
etiter  combat  against  the  enem.y.  Almost  a 
quarter  of  a  inillion  members  fil  the  reserve 
were  on  active  duty  in  that  conflict. 

Last  year's  parade  was  led  by  Maj.  Cassidy 
and  the  commander  of  the  ••■78th"  has  par- 
ticipated in  many  previous  .Americanization 
Day  (observances.  He  wil!  lead  the  diM.'5ion'.= 
contingent  in  tomorrow's  parade  of  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  faith  in  deiiiooracy  aiid  the 
display  of  opposition  and  disdain  for  :he 
present  generation'.s  nippies  and  draft  card 
burne'-s. 

Naturally.  ;<n  observance  such  as  this, 
whicli  will  find  -he  Kreat  majority  of  Amer- 
icans in  support,  will  brins  carping  criticisms 
from  far-out  croups  and  Communists  espe- 


cially, over  liag-waving.  .Subscribing  to  the 
iherne  that  •I^viyalty  Means  Liberty."  we 
commend  with  all  the  fervor  we  can  com- 
mand the  annual  disjilay  of  .American  pa- 
iriotlsm  loslered  bv  Ki.^k  Po.^^t  .ind  'lie  City 
of  Jersey  City. 

I'oniorrow's  parade,  which  as  in  the  past. 
'Aill  beiiin  at  Belmont  .ive  and  Kennedy 
i)i\d  .  .ttid  iiroceed  uj)  the  boulev.ird  and 
wind  up  at  Pershing  Field  in  the  Hudson  City 
.irea.  will  ha\e  as  its  grand  marshal.  Con- 
pressman  Domlnick  V  Daniels.  Ciov.  Richard 
.T  Hughes.  Conpressm.m  Cornelius  G:ill:igher, 
h'lar  Adm  Ralph  G.  Coburn.  MaJ  Gen 
James  H  Weyhemeyer.  Jr..  state  'V.F.W.  and 
au.\ili:irv  heads.  Mayors  Thomas  Whelan  .md 
William  V.  Musto.  stale  senators,  Prolelftntit . 
Catholic  and  Jewish  clergy  and  numerous 
•  :her   luminaries   will   particip.ite. 

Even  -Aithout  the  challen^'c  of  our  Vlet- 
Mini  mvolvrment  anfl  the  undermining  con- 
l>;r.(cy  here  at  home  which  :s  directed  at 
dividing  our  people  on  what  is  right  and 
'.vhat  is  wr(  nu  with  our  national  iMlicles. 
we  .Amerlcan.s  must,  and  will,  face  up  to 
supp.irtlng  our  tundunental  dedic.ition  to 
liberty  and  ju-ltce.  which  is  '.vhy  Amerlcani- 
^,/.ation  Day  w.is  born. 

.American  democracy  is  being  besieged  by 
many  lorces  today  in  a  cancemus  effort  to 
overturn  all  that  tvio  centuries  of  sucrlflce 
and  burning  devotion  to  the  principles  that 
liave  made  this  n  itlon  great. 

It  is  soul-satisfying  that  there  are  in  our 
midst  such  truly  ))atrlotlc  groups  .is  Pisk 
Pn-t  .md  its  .supporters,  who  are  determined 
to  combat  the  insldirius  forces  whicli  wmild 
destroy  our  heritage  of  freedom.  Hudson's 
.Americitnlzation  Day  above  all  else  defies 
the  Red  plot  to  bore  froi-n  within  and  sub- 
vert :'ll  'h.it  the  vast  majority  of  our  i)eople 
would    give    their   Iiye«    fr-r. 

Mr,   Speaker,  a  moment  ago   I  men- 

tioiitd  .Now  Jersey's  csteeniod  Lu'htnins 
Divi.-lon.  Tills  outslandiiiK  unit  is  eom- 
mandrd  by  the  verv  c'^M'able  Mai.  Gen. 
John  G  Ca.s.sidy.  1  sliould  like  at  this 
point  ;o  have  reprinted  the  very  ex- 
cellent speech  made  by  General  Cassidy. 
I  am  very  ijroud  lo  liave  been  .sinijled  out 
for  praise  l:y  this  very  fine  .soldier  and 
I  hope  that  I  may  always  be  v.oitliy  "f 
the  esteem  ol  General  Cassidy  unci  ihe 
•jlficcrs  and  n-.en  lie  leads  .so  well. 

General  Ca.ssidy's  sjiecch  follows: 

Congressman  Daniels,  our  grand  jnarsh.il. 
honored  guests  .a  the  dais,  reverend  clergy 
and  members  and  friends  of  the  Captain 
Clinton  E.  Fisk  Post.  Veterans  of  Fnreien 
Wars,  sponsors  of  this  37th  annual  .Ameri- 
canization D.iy  parade  in  Jersey  City.  It  is 
once  an  lionor  to  sl.md  before  you  to  express 
my  tieep  appreciation  lor  your  invitation  to 
participate  in  tlils  Americanization  D.-»y  p.i- 
rade.  Nowlicre  in  the  country  will  so  much 
loyalty  and  patriotism  be  shown  as  it  \«.'ill 
today  in  Jersey  City 

.As  your  grand  marshal  last  year  I  'A'as  espe- 
cially honored  to  be  in  tlie  coir.panv  of  Con- 
gressman Daniels,  your  trrand  marshal  lor 
today.  He  is  in  the  truest  sense  ol  the  word — 
a  "patriot"  .As  one  of  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  President  Johnson's  i.olicles  and  as 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  congressmen,  he 
represents  the  most  esteemed  lype  of  .Ameri- 
can and  I  am  proud  and  jjrivileced  to  be  one 
of  Ills  aides  for  today's  glorious  parade, 

I  am  jiarticularly  t.'ratefu!  to  the  parade 
lomniittee  for  lionoring  the  United  .States 
-Army  Reserve  on  its  60th  .inniversary  wl-.lch 
was  celebrated  on  April  2.'?rd  It  is  appropriate 
that  this  :37th  annual  .Amencani/ation  Day 
parade  be  held  in  commemoration  of  tiie  60th 
anniversary  of  the  United  States  .Army  Re- 
serve. I  also  would  like  to  extend  my  lieart- 
felt  thanks  to  Congressman  Daniels  for  his 
'Oopcration  with  the  .Army  Reserve  and  the 
78th  Division  (training)  of  New  Jersey  which 
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•I  iu  proudly  serve  as  commanding  general  t. 
tiX),  am  in  full  agreement  with  d^ntrressman 
Daniels'  convictions  and  am  very  prou.i  and 
h.ippy  to  be  called  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
soldier  for  uur  ijrand  and  glorluus  United 
States  of  Amersoa 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  at  this  time,  to  extol! 
orlefly  on  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve  in  this.  Its  60th  yf^ir 
Like  most  of  you,  I've  got  a  wife 
Every  once  in  a  while  when  she  j  got  some 
shelves  to  be  put  up  or  the  l:ivin  to  be 
mo\4fil  .r  t'le  kids  to  hf  w.itchrd  .md  I  ve 
^  't  a  dite  with  some  suys  In  the  Army  Re- 
■-er'.e  she  backs  me  into  a  corner  .ind  yaks 
at  me,  'Just  give  me  one  gofid  re:»ion  why 
you  should  leave  your  family  und  pvit  on  a 
iiniform  e\  ery  time  we  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing ■ 

And  I've  got  .»n  -inswer  I've  got  3  500  rei- 
son<.  the  number  of  men  in  the  US  Army 
Reserve  Unit  to  which  I  "ommund  the  78th 
Dlvl.siun  itrainingi  I  ve  got  a  mUllori  re,»- 
sons.  mv  fellow  members  of  the  Armv  Re- 
serve I've  got  200  million  other  re.isons 
the  number  of  people  in  this  country  that 
my  Armv  Re«erie  'he  rest  of  the  Reserve 
components  at. a  the  regular  Armed  Forces 
have  to  defend 

My  Wife  Isn  t  very  much  Impressed  Sh* 
still  wjiits  that  shelf,  or  that  l.twn  rut  or 
those  kids  w,itched  But  if  I  can  still  do  ,a!I 
those  things  .tnd  be  i  citizen-soldier  that  » 
ill  ruiit  with  her   So.  I  have  to  try  hurrier 

Like  a  million  other*  m  the  US  Army 
^  Reserve  I  pla-if?  my  wife  one  wav  or  an- 
other A;  d  becau'e  this  week  we  re  observ- 
ing :hp  fioth  anniv.»r«arv  of  the  U3  Armv 
Rfserv<>  I'm  gr:Uefi;l  ,  iiat  I  have  the  op- 
portunity lo  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  the  way 
I  talk  to  my  wife  ind  tell  you  what  the 
Army  Reser-.e  mear-.s  to  js  who  ;»erve  in  it. 
to  communities  like  this  in  which  we  serve 
and  to  the  nition  that  we  may  ultimately 
defend 

I  am  certain  that  yju  are  familiar  with 
many  of  'u?  rnen  ai.d  wumen  who  .ire  active 
In  the  Army  Reserve  since  thev  represent 
all  areas  of  -.he  communirv  and  ill  wailci 
of  life  We  have  blinkers  And  bakers,  busi- 
ness executives  and  laborers,  policemen  »nd 
doctors,  school  teachers  and  mailmen  Some 
of  them  are  familiar  names  In  the  com- 
munity 

While  citlzen-soldlers  had  plaved  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  fi<ht  f.)r  dem^-ra.'v  since 
the  days  of  the  original  IJ  colonies  thev 
were  members  of  militias  and  came  under 
Federal  control  onlv  In  time  of  w;u  or  na- 
tional emergency  It  wasn't  until  April  23. 
Iy08  when  Congress  created  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  that  the  Federal  Oovprnment 
had  Its  own  rnllltarv  reserve 

The  history  of  the  .Armv  Reserve— from 
that  humble  beginning  m  1908— haa  been  a 
proud  history  in  both  peace  and  war  Citizen 
soldiers  from  this  community  and  communi- 
ties Throughout  the  nation  have  selflessly 
given  up  evenings  weekends  and  vacations 
to  tram  and  msintaln  a  high  standard  of 
preparedness  so  that  thev  would  be  read- 
when   needed. 

And  when  needed  these  citizen  soldiers 
of  the  Armv  Reserve  have  answered  the  call 
to  durv  with  a  minimum  amount  of  fuss  and 
a  maximum  amount  of  valor  Thev  fought 
with  h  'nor  and  dignity  In  two  world  wars 
and  the  Korean  Conflict  and  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  ftgh'  ag.iln  -if  necessary— 
When  called   up  diirlng  the  Berlin  Crisis 

In  war  the  Army  Reservist  has  demon- 
strated thu  he  nkes  a  second  seat  to  no 
'-■ne  His  tales  of  valor  have  been  told  through 
.;-.es  lost  and  wounds  suffered  on  the  battle 
f.e;ds  of  Europe  the  Paciftc  and  .Asia  They 
have  been  recorded  on  the  nils  of  Medal  of 
Honor  Distinguished  Service  Cross  ind  Sil- 
ver Star  winners  His  abllitv  to  assume  com- 
mand .--ver  his  fellow  man  has  been  recorded 
on  the  countless  number  of  orders  pub- 
lished  placing   Reserve   officers   In   command 


t  everything  fr-in  itet.n-hnieni.i  to  dlvuions 
.And  his  the  .Armv  Reservist'^  ability  to 
understand  and  aiipr  )vise  bus  been  told  by 
the  n  4nieri>U8  Army  Reserve  members  who 
.serve<l.  during  war  in  planning  jobs  at  The 
Pentagon    and    other    .^rmy    headquarters! 

We  just  have  to  l.wk  back  at  some  statis- 
tics of  the  Korean  Conflict  to  see  what  we 
mean  when  we  talk  of  the  val..r  of  Reservlbus 
During  the  :irst  year  of  the  war.  when  the 
ftglifing  was  at  it.s  heaviest  six  of  the  27 
Medals  of  Honor  awarded  were  won  by  Army 
Reservists.  .And  one  qu.irter  of  the  other  top 
combat  decorations  awarded  were  won  by 
Army  Reservists 

Even  today.  In  Vietnam.  Reserve  officers  are 
continuing  the  tradition  of  service  by  play- 
ing a  key  role  m  providing  troop  leadership 
More  than  75  percent  of  the  offlrers  and 
Warrant  officers  serv.ng  in  Southeast  .\sLi 
hold  Reserve  commissions  or  warrants. 

As  we  of  the  Army  Reserve  celebrate  our 
80lh  annlvrrsary  the  nation  today  can  boast 
jf  iKiving  the  strongest  best-trained  and 
oest-efjulpped  Reser'.  e  for.-e  la  Its  history 
Forming  the  nucleirs  of  the  .\rmv  Reserve  are 
.»ppr -xlmately  3495  highly  trained  units 
.More  tnan  260  iM)0  men  and  women  .ire 
members  of  these  unitd  which  range  m  :iUe 
fr  jm  a  f  'ur-man  Judge  .Advocate  General  de- 
tJtcnment  to  a  45(H)-man  Inf.intry  brldgude 
■rgiU.zed  ,ind  equipped  lo  fUht  m  sustained 
combnt  m  any  pnrt  of  the  world. 

An  additional  iSO  ivio  men  and  .vomen  ,ire 
.Lss.gned  to  the  Indlvidu.il  Ready  Rfserv e 
and  m  ca»r  of  war.  would  be  used  to  rein- 
force uniu  of  the  Army  .^rmv  Reserve  and 
.Armv  National  duard  Some  of  the  officers 
>s.-.gned  to  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
,'-.ave  been  preselected  because  of  civilian 
speoialtv  or  military  training,  to  flu  an  .lu- 
tnorl7.eci  poaltlon  :.t  a  selected  .\rmy  head- 
rjuarters  These  '.fflcers,  called  mobilization 
designee*  *erve  two  weeks  each  vear  at  the 
he.idqu.»rter.i  ser.'.ng  m  the  position  they 
Would  nil  in  case  of  war 

Rnimdlng  out  the  Armv  Reserve  strength 
are  the  .66  000  members  ol  the  Standby  and 
.'Ml  1100  members  of  the  Retired  Re.serve 
rhfse  men  and  women,  who  do  not  train 
With  any  uniu.  can  be  called  to  active  duty 
;:»  time  of  war  cr  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress 

Training  with  vinitji  is  not  the  only  kind 
The  .Army  Reservist  undergoes  Many  Re- 
.erve  members  attend  special  schools  or  take 
Correspondence  courses  in  order  to  increase 
their  millt.irv  proflciencv  or  to  learn  new 
miliury  skills  Every  officer,  incidentally. 
must  complete  courses  in  order  to  be  eligible 
lor  promotion 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  character- 
istic of  the  men  and  women  in  the  .Army 
R  -serve  is  the  larije  reservoir  of  special  skills 
and  experience  they  r"present  .Most  of  the 
jffic—rs  and  non-commissloned  officers,  as 
wei;  as  many  enlisted  men  In  the  lower 
<r.ides,  follijw  civilian  callings  that  correlate 
wi'h  their  military  duties. 

This  Is  evident  right  here  In  our  com- 
munity 

The  Army  Reserve  member  is  iisuallv  ac- 
tive In  community  and  business  affairs. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  senior  officers 
m  the  .Army  Reserve,  for  example,  hold  na- 
tional or  local  office  in  civic  and  prole.sslonal 
ussociatiorts  which  are  unrelated  to  military 
serv  Ice 

In  cloeing.  I  want  to  thank  you— the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  community — for  •uur  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  with  respect  to 
the  Army  Reserve  We  are  a  community 
activity  Oiir  members  live,  work  and  train 
in  this  community  and  we  are  dependent 
upon  you  -our  relatives  our  emplovers.  our 
leaders,  our  neighbors— for  (he  cooperation 
m  Carrying  out  our  mission  Yovi  hA.e  dl'- 
pUved  broad  understanding  when  our  .Armv 
Reserve  mission  might  have  conflicted  with 
regular  community  or  bu£lne.ss  actlvitv  'Vou 
understood  when  we  had  to  miss  the  '.tjlun- 
•eer   Are   department   drill    because   we   were 


ha',  mg  our  own  weekend  uieellng.  our  rela- 
tives have  understood  when  we  had  to  mi.ss 
the  family  picnic  because  of  a  weekend  .as- 
sembly and  our  employers  have  uiulerstoiK^t 
when  we  had  to  turn  down  overtime  he- 
cause  of  a  training  lussembly  or  hud  to  be 
awiiy  for  two  'Aeeks  training  during  a  crit- 
ical business  i>eriixl 

We  appreciate  this  underst.indlng  on  your 
part,  and  on  our  part.  v,e  w.mt  to  pledge 
to  you  that  we  are  determined  to  mHlntain 
our  high  stiite  of  readiness  so  that  we  wu; 
be  ready  to  meet  any  threat  to  this  natlon'.- 
se<.'urlty  We  love  our  community  We  lo\e 
our  family  ,ind  neighbors  We  love  our  coun- 
try .And.  If  necessary,  we  are  ready  lo  sacri- 
fice our  lives  so  that  all  of  them-  our  com- 
munity, our  family  and  neighbors  and  our 
country,  may  remain  free    Thank   vou 

I  -should  like  also  to  have  all  .Memb.  :> 
read  another  very  tine  speech  i^nen  by 
Col.  Rex  H  Hamilton.  I'oninuuKiiiiL. 
offlcer  of  the  5L'd  .-Xitillery  Bii>;adc  dui - 
inii  the  Americanization  Da.v  ceninonu'.s 
Colonel  Hamptons  .sp«>ech  lollow.s 
L.idles  and  gf  ntlenien.  I  have  served  in  the 
United  States  A' my  for  almost  twenty-five 
years  I  beg.iii  my  military  career  as  .i  private 
III  the  Illinois  N..tlonal  Gu.rd  Today.  I  com- 
mand the  jlld  .Artillery  Brigade  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  missile  defense  of  the 
•.'  islern  seaboard  trom  Boston  to  Phila- 
delphia 

I  have  worked  m  i  variety  of  pnsitlons  from 
cjmm.ind  :n  combat  to  stilt  ofHcer  in  the 
Peniagon  I  have  served  in  the  Par  East  and 
in  Afilca,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  as  well 
■  IS  all  parts  of  the  United  States  I  have  had 
.»mp!e  opiKirtunity  to  observe  our  Americm 
.\rmed  Forces  in  all  asiiect*  of  their  perf  jrm- 
(luce  of  duty 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  .i.ssure  yon 
that  it  has  been  and  is  a  pleasure  to  com- 
mand, to  work  with,  and  to  observe  ou-  young 
.American  manhood-and  some  voung  ladies 
loo — m  all  types  of  action  from  c  mibat  to 
g.irrison  .is  .Amer.c.in  soldiers  I  can  testify 
t:>  the  fact  that  '.)ur  new  young  soldiers  .ire 
v.ell-educated  and  motivated  They  assimilate 
military  trninlng  rr.pldly  and  soon  become 
•*ell-qu  lU.necl  l(jr  their  Jobs  Thev  ire  dedi- 
cated .Many  times  I  have  watched  men  work 
.md  flght  long.  long  hours  without  rest- 
on  C"  r.itlons  or  no  rations.  Tlie  forty  hour 
week  his  little  mennmg  in  the  .Army.  These 
vjuiig  men  would  :.ir  rather  do  a  job  right 
Than  wrong  All  they  ask  is  to  be  shown  the 
right  way 

^ihowing  them  the  right  way  is  the  Job 
of  the  iun-commissloned  officer  and  the 
officer.  Here  again  I  can  testify  that  we  are 
.'  'rtunate  Ou-  older  NCOs  and  the  older 
officers  are  well-quallfleii.  They  provide  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  nnd  dedication  on 
which  the  younger  NCO's  and  new  lieutenants 
can  build  Our  young  leaders  learn  fast  In 
fact.  I  huve  always  m.irvelled  at  the  perform- 
ance jf  these  young  men.  a  few  months  out 
of  high  'chool  or  college,  who  lead  sqtiads. 
plst.wns.  and  companies  so  -Aell 

We  often  heir  of  the  hird-flghting  qualities 
'i  the  Russian  soldier,  or  the  Grmin  m- 
tnntryman.  or  the  Vletcong  We  hear  of  the 
ability  of  other  nation's  soldiers  'o  endure 
hardships,  discomfort,  privations  to  the  some- 
times disparagement  of  our  .^meric.tii 
soldiers  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  .Americ.in 
soldiers  have  oiways  ended  up  the  vict  :irs  on 
the  battlefield  They  have  endured  those 
same  privations  with  wise  cracks  and  Jokes 
and  come  out  on  top.  Our  voung  soldiers 
with  their  young  leaders  are  without  i  doubt 
the  best  in  the  world. 

.And  they  are  intensely  loyal — to  our  cotin- 
•rv  \na  to  our  way  of  life  To  their  buddies 
and  to  their  leaders.  In  all  mv  years  of  the 
mint  iry  service  the  only  theme  I  have  heard 
expr?<sed  is  "loyalty  to  our  superiors  and 
th-ough  them  to  the  civilian  authorities  of 
our   government."  Ladles   and    itentlemen    I 
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testily  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
can  have  complete  laith  in  the  loyalty  and 
aedicitlon  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  to  our  Constitution  .md  our  G  iveni- 
iiu-m 

Mr.  .Six'aker.  representing  the  na\'al 
."-ervice  of  tliLs  Nation  was  the  very  able 
Rear  Adm  H.  C.  Coburn,  USNR.  of  the 
3d  Naval  Di.strict,  New   York, 

I  .vhould  like  al.'so  to  inaert  Admiral 
Coburn '.s  .speech  at  this  point  in  the 
RKieiRU  I  know  that  hi.s  stellar  remark.s 
were  one  ol  the  hitih  points  of  the  day 
for  all  of  U.S  in  Hudson  County. 

Admiral  Coburii'.>  .-.(jeech  follow.si 

Govtrii or  Hutjiic^  foagrrssnian  Danit-l.s. 
Congressm.in  Galhigher,  General  Cassidy. 
tleneral  Weyhenmevcr.  disluit'Uished  quests, 
ladles  and  geiulenien,  .^tantimg  hero  today 
moves  me  ni>  re  than  i^cr  to  proclaim  1  uidlv 
tliat  I  am  proud  to  l)e  an  .An-iericin.  out 
oelng  proud  to  be  an  .Americai  is  n.  a 
enoUk;h,  v^'e  must  l>e  willing  to  comniunuiite 
this  Wijnderful  ieelin^  to  otl.crs  by  uii.--eltisli 
illsplav  of  our  national  pride  and  unity 

By  allowing  nie  t  )  join  \ou  m  tlie  cele- 
brations you  have  given  me  the  ojiportumtv 
to  do  this.  I  .im  sm.-erely  honored  '  >  be  here 
and  participate  in  the  cnthusi.ustlf  and  ttedi- 
cated  display  of  yoiir  lovalty  .md  palnotl.^In 
on  this  tiie  37lh  .Annual  .Xmericani/atioi. 
D.iy  parade. 

While  concerned  vMlh  our  national  image 
our  ilrst  Secrelarv  'f  tlie  N.ivv.  Beniainiii 
.Stoddert  in  a  letter  to  Captain  John  Barr\. 
United  States   Navy,  ^aid   in  July   1798: 

'It  IS  time  we  should  cEtibli.sh  an  .^inerl- 
can  character  Let  that  character  oe  a  lo-, e 
of  country  and  jealousy  of  its  honor  ihl.s 
Idea  comprehends  everything  that  ought  lu 
iie  linprc-jcd  vipi-n  the  minds  of  all  our  citi- 
zens, but  more  ••speria'.:-.  't  ;..o.se  citi/eiis 
who  are   also  seamen    .iiici    soldiers." 

II  is  my  teeling  that  m  some  circles  this 
quotation  might  be  as  ap;iropriate  today  .is 
it  was  170  years  a^o.  u  aU  one  important 
i  srfptwn.  .As  a  military  m.ui  I  im  convinced 
t'aat  our  seamen  and  soldiers  of  today  pos- 
sess the  lino  qualities  ol  ■.American  charac- 
ter"  as  referred   by  Benjamin  Stoddert. 

Ah  free  men  ilvmg  m  .i  ire,^  society.  'A-e 
.\n.frric.ins  ;ia\e  the  op;)ortunity  to  work  out 
•  'iir  individual  ciestlmos  and  live  ntir  lives  in 
..um.m  diitnitv  Freedom  luniishes  the  frame- 
work m  which  we  can  niast  efTect.vely  carry 
out  .;ur  responsibilities  .And  that  is  why  the 
vital  issu?  In  a  free  society  is  how  we  '..ise 
lU-  free'-iom 

The  indispensable  question  Is  whether  or 
not  we.  the  people  of  tlie  United  States,  will 
seize  the  opportunities  that  our  freedom 
provides 

We  live  in  a  complex  world  beset  by  in- 
creasingly complex  problems.  Very  often,  the 
vital  rtile  of  the  Individual  is  obscured  In  a 
maze  of  pressing  and  difficult  tasks.  Yet.  the 
individual  is  still  the  central  figure.  Our 
problems,  v^-orld  problems,  national  and  do- 
mestic problems,  are  created  by  Individuals. 
Therefore  these  same  problems  will  have  to 
be  solved  by  individuals. 

The  futvire  of  o',.ir  Nation,  and  of  all  free 
society,  depeiids  upon  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen:  upon  the  efforts  of  men  and 
'.voin'-n  .ictir.c  with  .-.  strons.  rouraeeous.  rmd 
personal  sense  of  responsibility.  A  strong  and 
responsible  community  reflects  a  strong  na- 
tion which  IS  the  direct  product  of  a  respon- 
sive ci'izeriry  Now,  as  in  years  aone  bv.  the 
prime  movers  of  history  have  not  been  blind 
forces — but  rather,  stout-hearted  individuals. 

We  expect  our  country  to  be  an  example 
of  honesty,  justice,  and  integrity  We  expect 
the  United  States  to  provide  a  moral  image 
to  other  nations  But  if  we  expect  our  na- 
tion to  set  this  standard,  you  and  I,  as  In- 
dividuals, m'.ist  meet  our  ovi-n  commitments. 
We  must  be  honest  and  fair  In  our  dealings 
With  our  friends,  with  our  neighbors,  and 
with  our  business  associates, 

.As  individuals,  we  must  stand  up  and  be 


counted  wherever  aiid  whenever  our  prin- 
cipals are  at  stake.  We  mu^t  insure  that  our 
own  image  is  not  tarnished  by  lowering  our 
standards,  by  evasion,  or  by  moral  cov.'ardice. 
If  \^'e  Americans  are  e.xpected  to  lead  the 
free  world  on  tlie  road  of  deinocrncy.  we  must 
be  able  to  do  .'-o  with  M^'  r  .inri  deteriiiiiia- 
tion. 

Through  the  \ears  our  .servicemen  have 
traveled  the  tortuous  road  of  our  country's 
history,  taking  them  to  niany  conflicts 
throughout  the  wurUl.  .And  on  this  road, 
today  .Americans  i-.re  serving  m  the  cause 
of  ireedom.  opposing  .iggresslun  that  ilireat- 
t-ns  the  ,seU-determinatlon  of  our  friend.s: 
.iiid.  ultimately  of  oi.r  otrn  seciiritu. 

There  is  today  a  verv  real  war  going  on 
in  South  Vietnam  m  which  our  .servicemen 
i.ght  fur  the  right  of  .Americans  to  enjoy  our 
Ireedom  blrtlirlttht-  and  to  jjreserve  this 
ireedom  for  us  aiui  tor  ntture  tteneratlons 
'. o  enjoy. 

These  men  and  '.voincn  helieve  in  tl^iC 
'.■\inerlcan  way  of  life  Thoy  beliovo  in  the 
rights  of  men  to  life,  liberty  and  the  jnir- 
sult  of  happiness.  The  future  they  believe 
ill,  and  to  which  they  pledge  their  lives,  is 
ours  today.  In  retur.i.  we  musl  light  as  val- 
iantly .is  they  do — for  the  principles  and 
ic'oals  '.vhich  li.r.e  made  .America   -lie  Nation 

it    IS 

I  can't  think  of  any  l)etler  time  than 
now  to  show  our  uppreciatl>n  to  the  defen- 
ders of  our  national  heritage,  may  they  be 
111  or  out  of  unlf(,rm  By  sh.  wing  otir  confi- 
dence, <nir  unswerving  support  and  concern 
.,  r  their  acconi|)l.ihn,ents  -.ve  .-an  'ii  a  -mall 
w:,y  accomplish  this 

Our  action:;  li^ro  in  'ho  United  States 
inu.st,  ',vitlioi;t  .i  oo'ib"  s,:ov  our  ii;dl,iiit 
jjeople  in  .South  Vietnam  that  they  arc  not 
fnruotten  nor  taken  f<,r  itraiited,  but  instead 
that  they  are  constantly  .ind  foremcjst  in  our 
inifid  We  can  achieve  this  bv  not  only  show- 
ing our  patriotism  once  or  twice  a  year, 
l);;t  bv  oxpresslna  it  t-vervdav  tlirou.'hout  the 
;,  par 

With  ;he  iiatioiia!  observance  "f  .Armed 
Forces  Week  only  .ibout  two  weeks  awav 
I  wcmld  like  to  propose  that  \^'e  further  show 
our  appreci.ition  to  the  men  and  'vomen 
serving  in  the  defense  cif  our  country  by 
paying  a  special  tribute  to  ihem  This  can 
i)e  done  by  participating  in  the  .Armed  Forces 
Day  activities  taking  place  m  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States, 

I  thank  vou. 


HOODLUMISM   AT  COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.<;e,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.';ey  Mr,  Joelsoni,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr,  JOELSON.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  have 
been  shocked  and  appalled  by  Colum- 
bia University's  sit-ir  students.  They  are 
irresponsible  hoodlums  who  are  educated 
beyond  their  intellisence.  If  '.ve  cannot 
expect  reason  and  wisdom  from  i^crsons 
with  advantages,  what  can  'vve  look  for- 
ward to  from  much  less  fortunate  people 
with  legitimate  cause  for  qrievance? 

There  is  absolutely  no  ri2ht  for  mem- 
bers of  a  democratic  institution  to  resort 
to  the  revoltina;  type  of  wreakape  which 
has  engulfed  Columbia  Univer.«ity.  It  is 
high  time  that  students  stopped  chanting 
"burn.  baby,  burn,"  and  instead  beein 
chanting  "learn,  baby,  learn,"  and  "cam. 
baby,  earn," 


IMMIGRATION  MUST  NOT  BE 
DENIED   TO   ANY   COUNTRY 

The   SPEAKER   pro   temoore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  izentle- 


iiiaii  from  Nfw  Jersey   I  Mr    Kodino!,  is 
recounized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUINO  Mr  Six-aker.  I  have  in- 
troduced lesuslation  to  insure  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  immigrants  from  all 
countries  t;j  the  United  States.  The  aims 
i)f  our  immigration  ixiliry  have  been 
frustrated  by  amendments  lo  the  Iiiiiiii- 
ttration  and  Nationality  .-^ct  which  liave 
not  satisfactorily  bridged  the  iiaiisition 
Ironr  the  discarded  national  ihil'ims  .sv.s- 
lem  to  the  concepts  set  loitli  iii  ilu-  net 
ol  c:)Ctober  :i.  I!t6.i 

1  believe  that  U.S.  uiiinieiation  policy 
Is  ju.st  and  lair.  It  is  a  policy  ba.'sed  on 
tlie  tenets  of  reunitiii!.;  lamilii  s  I'umg 
ptelerence  lo  those  wlio  will  contribute 
lo  our  expanding  sf^oudv-  and  utfering 
asyliun  lo  refugees.  This  policy  was  iin- 
plt  niPiited  a. id  i^iven  lull  effect  v.  hen 
the  act  of  Octtiber  3.  U'tl.o,  becunie  law. 
Tliis  act  '-ave  recojiiition  tti  the  ci-  nity 
of  the  individual  and  repealed  tlu  iia- 
liiinal  oricin.s  conce|>t  ba.sed  upon  place 
ol  b'lth  a-s  a  sv.stem  for  selectmi;  imini- 
jiaiiis.  This  important  Iegislati:)!i,  iis 
!audal.''le  as  it  was,  iintortunately  created 
certain  unintended  inequities.  The  closer 
.July  1.  1!)88.  apiiroaclies  the  d:-.te  thai  the 
act  of  October  3.  1965,  becomes  tiilly  op- 
erative— the  more  obvious  the  siiort- 
coniings  are. 

This  letr'slation.  as  onginallv  pi  .p  sed 
111  Fxt'curive  communications  submitted 
to  the  Coneress  by  both  Presiriri.;  Ken- 
Mcdy  itnd  by  President  John.son.  was 
sound  'Die  li'glslati m  as  enacted  into 
law  was  deficient. 

The  Executive  communications  suu- 
Licsted  a  .o-year  ijhaseout  of  the  national 
ofiiiins  systf  m.  Each  country's  quota  '.vas 
to  be  reduced  dining  this  ijeriod  by  '20 
oei'cent  annually  and  the  quota  nun.bei-.s 
Ireed  by  this  annual  deduction  were 
placed  111  ii  quoin  reserve  pool  v.h  ch  al.-o 
contained  ui.u.sed  quota  numbei's  from 
the  i)rr\ious  year.  Tlie  numbers  from  the 
!)ool  '.'.ere  to  be  avaiLible  trj  otherwise 
admi.ssible  aliens  v,  iio  '.'.eie  unable  to 
obtain  prompt  is.suance  of  visas  due  to 
oversubscription  of  the  quotas  or  ub- 
qu  )tas  as  determined  bv  the  SecretaiT 
of  State  .After  "i  years  all  tiuota  num- 
beis  would  be  allocated  on  a  first-ccme. 
first-served  basis  '.vithout  recard  to  na- 
tional orlijin.  Ah  a  safety  feature,  the 
original  bills  contained  provision  1,0  au- 
thorize the  President  to  set  aside  certain 
numbers  which  could  lie  used  to  avoid 
undue  hardship  resultinc  from  the  re- 
duction of  annual  quotas.  In  fact,  a 
statement  accompanying  the  Executive 
communication  said: 

f:xccptions  t-o  the  principle  of  all'X-atlng 
visas  ^n  the  basis  of  tlme-of-reglstratton 
'.vithin  i)reference  cl.asses  are  provided  to 
deal  '.vlth  exceptional  problems.  Since  ,some 
countries'  quota,s  are  nov*-  current,  their  na- 
tloniils  have  no  old  registration  on  file.  To 
apply  the  principle  rlg-ldly  -xould  result, 
aftor  four  or  five  vears,  in  curtailins  immi- 
ttratlon  from  these  countries  almost  en- 
tirely. Tills  would  be  undesirable,  not  only 
hecau.se  it  would  frustrate  the  aim  of  the 
bill  that  immigration  from  all  countries 
should  continue,  but  also  because  ir,anv  of 
the  countries  that  '.vould  be  rttfected  .-re  our 
closest  allies. 

However,  durins  the  course  of  delib- 
erations in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
proposal  '.vas  advanced  that  a  phaseout 
of  the  national  orisins  system  in  less 
than    5   years    v^culd   be   desirable    and 
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Workable  It  was  also  advocated  that  the 
first -come,  first-served  system  be  insti- 
tut^xl  immediately  without  any  phaseout 
peruxl 

Oti  June  27.  1965.  I  Introduced  H  R. 
9312.  which  provided  for  a  3-year  phase- 
out  period  During  each  of  the  3  years. 
oiu-third  of  the  annual  quota  of  each 
quota  ar?a  would  be  put  In  a  pool.  This 
>chemf\  I  felt  then  as  I  feel  today,  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  cau.sinK  countries 
with  larue  quotas  to  reah/e  and  fully 
anticipate  the  day  when  they  too  would 
have  to  compete  on  a  worldwide  basLs  for 
VLsas  By  reducing  such  quotas  annually, 
pnonty  dates  could  have  been  estab- 
lished which,  on  July  1.  1968.  would  have 
led  to  a  more  equitable,  reasonable  and 
workable  first-come,  first-served  ap- 
proach 

My  maior  concern  and  principal  ob- 
lective  in  considennk;  the  immiiiration 
It-mslatlon  pendintj  in  1965  was  the  im- 
m.'diar.'  r-peal  of  the  national  oriKins 
systt-m  Thf  system  had  been  proven  to 
oe  unworkable  and  repeal  was  loim  over- 
due The  rt'peal  was  accomplished,  but 
not  without,  some  compromise  in  the  area 
of  the  pliascDUt  provisions  As  we  are  all 
aware,  a  ^'-year  phaseout  period  was 
adopted  and  unuised  quota  numbers  were 
put  m  an  immii;ration  pool  However,  by 
compn)ml.-e.  no  parr  of  annual  quotas 
was  deducted  with  a  con.-.equence  that 
cou.-urifs  such  a.s  E;, eland  and  Ireland 
fouTid  It  more  facilitative  to  use  their 
-:reat  abundance  of  nonpreference  num- 
bers and  thus  avoid  a  buildup  of  pn- 
ontics  under  the  preference.^.  Thus,  for 
those  countries  there  was,  in  effect  dur- 
ini,'  the  phaseout  period,  biisiness  a.s 
usual  under  the  national  oriuins  concept. 
There  was  an  additional  impediment  to 
:miniuration  from  some  countries,  sui'ii 
.IS  Ireland,  because  of  the  labor  Cfitiflca- 
tion  previsions. 

Bv  ^uaranteein:,'  that  countries  such 
.i.s  Grt-ac  Bntain.  Ireland,  and  German?. 
would  not  be  disadvantaged  by  quota  de- 
ductions durinti  the  phaseout  penod.  the 
law  only  served  to  place  these  countries 
at  a  disadvantai;'."  in  July  1968. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  time  has  ar- 
:  ived  to  take  direct  action  and  call  a 
-pade  a  spade.  We  in  the  Congress  are 
.•oncerned.  as  are  people  throughout  the 
juntry.  about  the  drastic  decline  in  im- 
niiuration  from  Ireland  and  the  prob- 
.^b;e  decline  v.\  immigration  from  Ent;- 
and.  Germany  and  Scandanavia  This 
■raiedy  we  cannot  permit  I,  therefore. 
by  my  bill,  seek  to  continue  the  flow  of 
immigrants  from  Ireland  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  the  IrisJi  to  create 
priorities  over  the  next  2  years  so  that 
they  can  compete  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  with  other  intending  immigrants 
I  have  refrained  from  adopting  a  com- 
plicated, mechanical  formula  which 
would  disiiuise  the  true  obiectives  of 
affordins,'  the  Irish  an  opportunity  to 
immigrate  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  decrease  existing  backlojjs  for  visa 
issuance 

Althouiih  I  recognize  the  need  for  a 
revised  preference  system  and  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  amend  that  sys- 
tem uh  ch  would  guarantee  a  more  rea- 
sonable breakdown  in  preferences  and  a 
guarantee  of  visas  to  nonpreference  im- 
migrants. I  feel  that_>(rTrT»sime  when 
we  are  fast  approiffhing  July  1.  we  can 


best  avoid  hardship  by  delegating  to  the 
Pnsident  authority  to  ,u.se  up  to  17.000 
numbers  over  the  next  2  fi.scal  years  to 
make  vi.sas  available  to  prospective  im- 
migrants who  unfortunately  because  of 
recent  amendments  to  the  law  are  denied 
visas  Time  i.s  of  the  essence  and  a  direct 
approach  is  demanded  to  alleviate  what 
may  be  complete  curtailment  of  immi- 
gration from  Ireland 

Therefore,  to  summarize  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill: 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Pre.sident 
may.  during  fiscal  years  1969  and  1S70. 
reserve  up  to  25  percent  of  the  unused 
numbers  from  fiscal  year  1968.  if  he  .so 
proclaims,  to  avoid  undue  hardship  re- 
sulting from  the  deduction  m  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  admitted  from  any 
country 

Section  2  would  make  available  unused 
numbers  from  fiscal  1968  lor  reallocation, 
notwithstanding  the  per-country  limita- 
tion or  overall  ceiling  to  preference  im- 
migrants on  oversubscribed  prefeictue 
lists. 

Section  3  is  designed  to  prevent  one 
foreign  state  from  getting  a  dispropji- 
tionate  share  of  third  pielerence  vi.sas  to 
the  detriment  of  other  states  U)  equalize 
and  make  this  a  fair  approach  no  coun- 
try will  receive  more  than  10  percent  ol 
the  visas  under  the  thud  preference 

The  Department  of  State  estimates 
that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968  there 
will  be  approximately  70.000  .isa  num- 
bers that  will  go  unu.sed  The  American 
Irish  Immigration  Committee  has  indi- 
cated that  there  is  a  need  tor  5.000  num- 
bers annually  to  meet  the  demands  of 
immigration  from  Ireland.  The  authori- 
zation lor  tile  President  to  set  aside  in 
reserve  25  percent  of  the  available  un- 
used numbers  will  satisfy  the  needs  for 
Ireland  as  well  as  make  numbers  avail- 
able to  alleviate  liardship  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  if  such  arises.  Testi- 
mony has  also  been  developed  that  under 
present  circumstances  the  inequities  in 
the  disproportionate  number  of  immi- 
grants from  some  countries  will  level  off 
in  2  or  .1  years  so  long  as  intending 
immigrants  proceed  to  register  for  im- 
mi'-:iation  to  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  my  bill  will  meet  the  needs 
that  exist  today  and  overcome  tlie  dis- 
crcpencies  that  tiie  present  law  has  de- 
veloped. There  are  other  bills  pending 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
secK,  to  accompli.sli  the  same  aim.s — som.e 
increase  the  number  of  pos.sible  immi- 
grants and  others  tend  to  reactivate  the 
principles  of  national  origin.  I  sincerely 
maintain  that  we  cannot  return  even  in 
the  faintest  degree  to  the  national  origin 
concept,  My  bill  does  not  increase  the 
overall  ceiling  on  immigration  but  .Tierely 
authorizes  use  oi  tho.se  visas  which  will 
go  uni.s.sued. 


THE  CHALLFNGE   IN   MINGO 
COUNTY 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  MECHLER  of  West  VirLrinia  Mr 
Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  ol  the  Hou.se 
to  the  following  article  from  the  Evening 
Star  on  Tue.sday,  April  30,  1968: 

TUf     CHM  I  tSOE    IN     MiM.O     toINTY 

I  By  Michael  .^damsl 
Wii.i  lAMsoN  W  Va  Okie  Rav  Spence 
raises  liogs  up  ;he  Rock  House  fork  of  Pigeon 
Creek  He  and  Ills  frlend.s  al.'^.D  are  raising 
caln  wim  tlie  local  Democratic  political 
maciilne 

.^nd  while  they  may  not  quite  realize  It. 
thev  are  waging  one  of  the  most  critical 
battles  in  the  War  on  Poverty- 

Pour  years  ago  Ijefore  the  pii\ertv  pro- 
gram came  to  Mingo  County.  Okie  was  ;i 
lonesome  (nistrated  observer  of  what  he  felt 
was  tlip  political  rape  of  this  rugged  heart- 
land OI  Appalachian  povrrtv 

Today,  as  the  May  14  nemocrntlc  primary 
nears.  Okie  has  allies  in  a  irra.ss-roots  move- 
ment that  may  have  the  Mingo  Covinty  pnlit- 
icrtl  m.iclilno  on  the  run 

"Somebody."  .said  Oakle  "has  done  messed 
wltli  my  civil  rights,  and  we're  agonna  git 
em  ■■ 

Bv  their  .ic''lvlt\-  the  poor  of  Mingo  Cininty 
ire  writing  one  of  the  stories  of  the  striiegles 
against  poverty — a  political  ttcrv  that  manv 
I'lty.  county  and  slate  pfillllclans  have  heen 
Ireadlng. 

Mingo,  a  countv  of  40  000  persons.  Is  in 
•<MTthwestern  West  Virginia,  across  the  Tug 
P'  rl:  of  the  Big  Sandy  Rher  from  Pike 
County.  Ky. 

!t  Is  11  land  of  steep  but  time-worn  and 
wooded  moimtalns  split  ;ip;>rt  Ijy  narrow 
hollows  with  sWift  creeks  liusrr  coal  mines 
.ind  often  destlttite  .\ppalac!:i;in  natives  Tills 
Is  ihe  land  of  the  fabled  lend  between  the 
Hiittieids  and  the  McCoys. 

Wllll.imson  Mln!?o's  .  ouiitv  ^(■-.•t  is  •  wii 
of  .ibout  fi  ."lOO  piTsons  in  the  center  «•  wli.it 
IS  known  .•\s  the  Billion  Dollar  Coal  Field  " 
In  1960.  .Tohii  F  Kennedy  stood  on  the 
courthou.se  steps  in  ^tnmv  Williamson  and 
drew  •one  of  our  biggest  cro\<-ds  ever."  while 
on  his  way  fn  a  •,  Irtory  in  the  West  V'lrpinl.i 
primary  and  the  presidency. 

.Mingo  Is  .iiso  i\  cotintv  where  political  cor- 
ruption hns  come  close  to  canceling  out  the 
Jemoor.nlc  processes 

For.  according  'o  the  countv  records.  de.Tl 
men  vote  in  Mingo.  In  the  uncomlng  pr'- 
m.>r\-.  ns  In  th"  past  tlie  votes  of  m  uritoirl 
number  of  living  men  are  liable  to  be  bought 
for  .IS  litUe  i.s  *3  and  .i  couple  of  pints  c:f 
•Ohio  Whiskey." 

The  politicians  who  are  viUing  to  talk  also 
have  their  stories  They  explain  whv  poUtlcil 
office  is  imp  irt.-int 

•It's  money  and  power,  same  is  nnvv.here." 
said  one  who  w.^s  wlllinc  "o  talk  out  If  his 
Identltv  •A-ere  kept  secret 

"Everv  month."  he  said.  '  i  matj  ?oes 
.iround  to  county  beer  gardens,  and  thoy  .ha\e 
to  kick  back  ?50  to  ?75.  depending  nn 
whether  or  not  thev  have  some  boot-leggmg 
.or  some  gimbllng.  If  thev  don't  kick  back. 
thev  get  raided   " 

■Jn  1966,"  lie  'aid.  "there  were  63  state 
employes  paying  back  S4  to  «7  a  month  into 
the  state  Flower  Fund,  "  a  slush  fund  for 
-ome  politicians. 

"There  is  also  a  coitnty  Flower  Fund"  the 
politician  said  "Heavv  equipment  opcr-.tirs 
kick  back  >16  a  mouth,  qr.iders  kick  back 
514.  truck  drivers  and  mechanics.  $10.  It'.s  .-til 
going  Into  somebody's  prx-ket" 

In  this  county,  the  primary  is  the  im- 
ixirrant  election  for  it  is  there  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats fight  out  their  dlfi'erences  Thev  have 
h.id  little  difficulty  In  defeating  the  Repub- 
lic.ms  In  the  eeneral  election  Democrats  cur- 
rently hold  every  ixjlltlcal  office  in  the 
rounty. 

This  y?ar.  c.indldaces  endorsed  by  the  Polit- 
ical Action  League  are  challenging  the  Dem- 
ocratic political  machine.  The  PAL  is  one  of 
the  outgrowths  of  the  poverty  program  In 
t;ie  countv. 
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Men  and  woiiii  ii  who  challentje  the  system 
have  luund  themselves  being  intlmid.ited  in 
the  li;cal  courts.  Others  .s4iid  their  ousliiesses 
or  jobs  are  thre.itened  Some  get  .inon.Mii.nis 
ph<  i.e  calls  m  the  ni^h;  t!'ri-ati'iimg  their 
lives 

But  iif  moi-e  immedi.itf  imijo.'t.ou'f,  .'..lul 
the  mount.iln  people  is  that  the  county  t,'ov- 
ernint-nl  plans  to  take  uvpr  their  poverty 
protir.ims. 

They  feel  it  Wits  the  pi.MTl>  ..gchov.  Ij.ickfd 
bv  App.lachl.in  ..nd  VISTA  Volunti-ers.  that 
help'^d  theni  be(!Ui  to  hreali  down  i  he  walls 
of  fear  that,  long  existed  ui  'he  niinii;«  i-.unps. 
towiLs  and   hollows  of  MIuk'o. 

Mure  th.iii  a  montli  ,:no.  .tbout  40  im  niboi-.^ 
of  a  recently  established  Fair  Elccti.ii.>  v'.n.- 
mittrf  wen:  to  Washington  to  ask  the  ,!m  In'c 
Depirimeiit  to  in.e;-^tlBale  ch.irces  <if  Mitc 
fraud  and   intinnlnion   m   the  i-oimtv 

A  department  .sjokesm.'.n  said  that  the 
complaints  have  been  revitwed.  bm  ih.it  no 
tliirfl  derisUm  h.is  been  made  whether  to  send 
investigators  to  the  countv 

A  lew  \.-eeks  ago.  about  Ttu)  nmatv  people 
came  oown  out  of  the  IioUmws  to  WiUl.ouson 
to  protest  the  county'.s  planned  takeover, 
something  that  could  have  never  Happened 
before,  according  to  county  oldsters 

Tlie  poverty  program  i;;ine  to  Mingo  in 
June  U'u5. 

Known  as  the  Economic  OpiJortunity  Cnin- 
mis-sii.n  (EOCi,  it  has  been  headed  tinri^  \U 
inception  by  Hiiey  L    Porry,  ;«,  who  himself 

15  a  member  ot  'joe  "f  the  n  uiitv's  jiolitically 
powcriul  iamllies. 

Tlie  original  proposal  to  the  i.ifricf  ul  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  W.ishington  lor  lunds 
lllu.strates  the  .-ituatlon  m  the  county: 

Of  the  K.700  lamiUes  m  Mingo  County. 
more  than  a  third  had  ;ncomes  of  iess  than 
$1,000  .t  year.  Almost  halt  lived  on  less  than 

^IXTKEN    rFRCKNT     loBI  ESS 

In   1965.   unemployment  lor  men  .stood  at 

16  percent,   while   tiie   n.itional   average   was 
4.6  tiercent. 

Tw'o  "Ut  of  every  three  youths  examined 
by  the  selective  Service  Board  for  military 
service  were  rejected  Nearly  half  the  popu- 
lation over  24  \ears  old  had  less  than  an 
eighth  (.Tade  education. 

It  was  awful,"  .-.ad  Perry.  'There  was  just 
nothing  liere  Everybody  was  scared,  and  no- 
bixiv  would  t.ilk  to  each  other  "' 

Miiieo  County  is  administered  by  a  county 
court  composed  of  three  commissioners,  who 
.ire  elected  lor  six-year  terms. 

Currently,  the  lommissioners  ;ire  Harry  R. 
Artis.  .1  in:<nacemcnt  consultant:  C.  J.  Hamil- 
ton. .1  hitfh  school  coach,  and  W.  A.  (Shorty) 
Myers,  .i  retired  merchant.  Myers  is  president 
of  the  court. 

Tliese  .ire  the  jxiUticlans  who  brought  the 
EOC  into  the  'xmnty.  :ind  they  ;ire  foremost 
among  those  who  are  now  so  hitter  ;itaout  the 
results  of  that  progri-.m. 

'  Tliree  vears  ,igo."  said  Artis.  'it  came  to 
our  attention  that  this  federal  program  had 
been  set  up.  The  court  appointed  10  or  12 
people  to  a  board  to  establish  a  non-profit 
corporation  ;;nd  take  .dvantage  of  the  pro- 
gram  " 

Members  of  that  ori^^-.iial  board  later  be- 
came members  of  a  larger  EOC  board  of  di- 
rectors, accordme  to  Perry.  In  time,  however, 
the  court-appointed  members  lost  their  posi- 
tions on  The  commission 

■For  the  most  part,"  said  Perry,  "they  never 
.ittentled  meetinss  and  were  voted  out." 

Hence,  the  county  court  members  and 
others  m  the  courthouse  feel  they  now  have 
no  sav  in  what  transpires  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

•  We  can't  get  any  information."  said  Artis. 
"We  :ire  left  out  We  don't  know  what  is  going 
on." 

.■\i  the  same  time,  citizens  aroused  by  the 
ixjverty  proprain  iiave  began  making  increas- 
ing demands  ()n  the  county  government  to 
ftirnish  more  and  l>etter  services.  This,  too, 
has  brovight  official  resentment. 


s.ud  Hamilton:  ' They  bl.une  us  lor  i\er>- 
lliing.  but  we  just  sit  b.ick  We  aoii't  uo  .i 
thing" 

Ihe  "last  ;tr;;W."  ,is  I..r  .is  the  courthouse 
is  rir.ceri.ed.  cone  a  few  months  ago  when 
Mm.go  clii/ens  inlhienriHl  by  the  i)o\erty  pro- 
i.-r.iin  ist:ihlished  the  Fair  Kleciioas  Coninut- 
ti-e  ;i  ch.ille::s;e  the  louiitv's  ".laiiii.'  prac- 
tices. 

More  re.-eiitly.  tlie  political  Action  League 
was  est.iblishecl  lo  •  develop  .i  new  kind  of 
jnlltics  here."  :oul  is  ruiinlni;  candidates 
.iCamst  the  entrcnthi'U  lJemocr:its 

I    think    the    jioverty    progrnni    is    behind 
I'AL.  ■  siud  .^rlls    "Ifs  just  politics" 

riie  County  Court  now  has  informed  OEO 
lh.it  It  exjiects  cither  to  cstabli.Oi  a  new 
poverty  board  in  Mingo,  ur  i.ike  over  adiron- 
istration  of  the  cxistlna  jirugram 
r^KK>v^:R  iimumuk 
Under  a  1967  .•\ineiulnieiH  to  ;!ie  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  such  a  iikeimr  would  gt' 
into  effect  in  Febni.iry.   KH!!) 

"It's  a  possibility."  s.iki  .^rti.s,  '.ind  it's  not 
remote," 

The  fair  elections  innvenient  began  in  .Au- 
gust W67,  at  a  "People's  Cmtircss"  held  ,it 
Concord  College  in  Athen,i,  W.  Va  Antlpov- 
iTty  organiz.itious  :,pnns(iiTd  the  meeting, 
with  the  cooperation  .i!  ihe  Apii.il.ichl.m  Vol- 
unteers, :i  itroap  of  loinniiuiity  (.rgaiiizers 
unanccd  by  OEO  to  aid  file  !).>or  m  .souiliern 
West  Virginia  .md  eastern  Kentucky. 

At  the  i-ongress.  .i  fair  elections  workshop 
wa.s  held.  Out  wl  that  t;rew  IL.e  Fair  Elec- 
tions Committee,  headed  bv  .Tarne."  Washing- 
ton of  Mingo  County, 

Washington.  ::  1 .  is  a  Negi'o  u-idower  who 
lives  a  few  miles  down  the  creek  from  Okie 
Ray  Spence,  Until  recently,  he  supported  his 
five  children  on  ;i  .s45-a-month  veterans  pen- 
sion and  a  welfare  rheck  Now  he  W(;rks  as 
an  investigator  for  the  Lei-'.il  Services  Office 
of  the  EOC 

Returning  from  Concord  ('olleee,  he  bet-'an 
to  studv  the  West  Virfinia  election  laws, 
comparing  them  to  wliat  was  nomg  on  m 
Mingo 

'I  knowed  it  was  Ixid,  '  lie  said,  "but  it 
wasn't  until  I  started  looking  into  the  law 
that  I  found  out  how  bad  it  was  ' 

Washington  soon  found  ;in  ally  t)  :isslst 
liim  in  his  v.'ork     Okie  Ray  Spence 

Forty  years  old  and  while,  Spence  is  now 
vice  chairman  ol  the  FFC  A  •oal  miner  for 
18  years,  he  left  Mingo  when  the  mines  began 
shtjtting  down  and  went  to  Ohio  to  work  in  a 
truck  assembly  plant.  In  1960,  .i  hoist  broke, 
dropping  a  truck  body  on  him.  Since  then. 
Spence  has  lived  off  Social  Security  for  the 
disabled  and  has  raised  ,i  lew  head  of  live- 
stock at  his  home  at  tfie  head  of  a  small 
hollow 

DISGHU.NTLED    r.NM.-iTED 

With  the  lielp  of  VISTA  voh,ntr-ers.  Wash- 
ington and  Spence  beean  enlisting  other 
disgruntled  county  voters  to  their  cause 
Soon  a  movement  to  overthrow  the  local  poli- 
ticians was  in  full  swing. 

The  most  effective  tactic  ;ised  by  the  FF.C 
so  far  was  to  challenge  the  names  of  persons 
registered  to  vote  in  the  upcomme  election.s. 
The  committee  members  said  thev  would 
issue  a  challenge  whenever  they  felt  an  in- 
dividual was  not  leeally  registered. 

The  official  charged  with  keeping  the  -.(t- 
mg  registration  lists  up  to  date  is  Tom  C. 
Chafin.  the  elected  county  clerk. 

Chafin,  56.  is  just  completing  his  first  six- 
vear  terms  m  office  and  is  campaigning  for  re- 
election. He  said  he  is  the  u-randson  oi  the 
first  Hatfield  ever  shot  dead  by  a  McCoy  He 
has  drawn  the  Iteaviest  fire  from  the  FEC. 

"I  think  it  is  the  unfair  elections  commit- 
tee,'" Chafin  said-  "We  were  doing  a  good  job 
on  voter  registration.  We  have  the  best  regis- 
tration this  county  has  ever  liad." 

Chafin  insisted  he  enforced  the  letter  of 
the  law  in  Mingo. 

But  the  law  says,  for  instance,  that  a  voter 
must  be  registered  to  vote  in  the  precinct  in 


winch  lie  votes  and  the  Pair  KlecUouo  C'ln- 
inittee  has  challenged  many  \  oters  on  the 
'.ji.estlon. 

Chalin  was  angered  by  this  He  said: 
"Down  through  the  \ears.  pouiJle  n.ive  been 
voting  in  wliatever  precinct  iliey  want  11 
\ou  live  in  I'recliict  4  and  you  Wanted  to  Mte 
in  I'rtcii.ct  5.  I  don't  see  what  is  wrong  with 
that  Just  oo  \ou  only  vine  once  •' 

volt  TOLLS  CIltCKl  u 

Cliatin  just  rtjinplcte<l  a  tpiadrennlal 
1  he'-kup  "f  Ihe  n  gistralion  rolls,  as  required 
by  law.  Tho  law  says  that  if  a  person  is  not 
luun^i  living  where  his  registration  i  ard  lists 
h.im,  he  inusl  be  nolllied  and  ilropiied  from 
the  lists.  To  vote,  the  inouldual  must  re- 
re>;i.ster 

The  FEC  said  Cliatin  doesn't  remove  tlie 
names  of  persons  not  lound    He  denied  this 

IJuring  the  iheckup.  however,  ihe  registrar 
in  i^recinct  :■!('  reported  that  Mr.-,.  Lorr.iine 
Spence  couldn't  be  lound.  In  January.  Cl.i- 
hn's  office  .sent  a  notice  to  Mrs  Speiu c 
aulsing  her  she  would  have  to  re-registcr. 
According  to  law.  her  name  tlien  sliouKl  have 
been  removed  Irt.in  the  \otlng  lists  On  April 
1 ,  u  was  still  there 

•  Well,"  said  Chalin,  "we  gel  to  these  thin>;s 
as  last  as  we  can." 

Probably  the  most  ilainning  evidence 
gathered  by  the  FEC.  however,  is  proof  tliat 
dead  persons  .still  are  registered  io  vote,  and 
that  someone  exercises  that  right  l<>r  them 
■  ill  a  ret'Ular  basis. 

Asked  about  ihis,  Chalin  said 
If  there  was  ever  a  ilereaseii  person  voted. 
Id  sure  like  to  .see  it.  Let  them    i  the   FEC) 
put  up  or  sliut  up." 

Three  hours  hiter,  ;lie  F.iir  Elect I'ln.s  Com- 
mittee init  up. 

"We  l-.now  tjf  at  least  20  dead  persons  who 
are  being  voted  regularly."  said  James  Wash- 
ington. "We  aren't  making  the  names  public 
until  the  .Justice  Dcp.irtment  has  a  ch.mce 
to  see  them  because,  if  we  Old,  the  voting 
records  would  disaijpear" 

Washington  and  Spence  did  agree  to  pro- 
•.Itte  two  (,f  tlie  names  to  prove  their  allega- 
tion: 

A  rllANTi  i.M  V<  iTFn 

.According  tu  :in  ollichil  deuth  (crtlficate. 
Peter  Maynard  died  in  November.  I960  The 
voting  records  showed  that  lie  was  still  regis- 
tered and  tliat  lie  "voted"  in  a  special  state 
and  county  election  in  1963  In  1966.  Maynard 
voted  again  in  the  general  elections,  accord- 
ing to  the  covinty  records 

.'Although  the  cjuadrennlal  checkup  listed 
.Maynard  as  dead,  on  April  1  his  name  was 
still  on  the  registration  rolls. 

Adam  Woods  died  in  .luly  196:!.  according 
to  his  death  certificate.  The  official  records 
show  that  he  voted  m  the  1964  ])rimarles  and 
again  last  year  In  a  special  bond  election 

Woods  was  not  challenged  during  the 
fheckup.  Had  it  not  been  for  'he  FEC.  lie 
could  have  iK-en  voted  :igaln  m  the  M.iV  14 
primary. 

.Vsked  about  these  two  cases.  Chafin  first 
said  someone  had  altered  the  rtglslratlon 
cards  to  make  it  look  as  tliough  Mavnard 
:ind  Woods  had  voted. 

Rut  then  he  said,  "Tliere  Is  a  good  jj-issl- 
bility  that  someone  did  vote  them" 

The  FEC  said  it  has  challenged  3.000  of  the 
20,000  names  on  Mingo  County's  voter  regis- 
tration rolls  Cliaftn  said  (inly  1  ',>00  iKimes 
were  challenged. 

CILALLLNGES  MINIMrZED 

He  also  said  that  most  of  -lie  ri-..u)enges 
■vere  unneces-sary,  and  that  members  of  the 
FEC  ■  .ire  just  disgruntled  people  irvlng  to 
lurther  their  (••xn  cause  In  the  electoral 
process," 

It  IS  true  that  four  members  of  the  FEC. 
including  Okie  Ray  Spence.  are  on  the  Po- 
litical Action  League's  slate  of  candidates 
for  local  offices.  Spence  is  running  for  con- 
■-table   in   the   country's  Lee  District. 

But.     whatever     their     reasons.     Chafln's 
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daughter— who  is  his  deputy  rierk-  said  that 
of  the  voters  ctiallenued  Dy  the  FEC  as  many 
A.S  rtO  percent  proved  not  to  have  Deen  reg- 
istered corr^tly 

List    August,   Chaftn    purged    the   rolls  of 

between  5.000  and  6.000  names'  of  persons 

who  hftd  not  voted  at  least  once  In  the  last 

two  primary  or  general  elections,  as  required 

by  West  Virginia  law 

As  for  the  succesa  of  the  FEC,  Chafln  says 
They  dldnt  give  us  a  chaiice  They  started 
challenging  before  we  could  get  the  names 
utt  the  rolls  that  were  not  okayed  by  tlie 
registrars  If  they  had  stayed  away  :rom  us. 
we  would  have  done  a  faster  job  and  a  bet- 
ter Job  ' 

While  reluctant  K>  admit  it.  Mingo  Coun- 
ry  s  elected  offlclals  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly distressed  oy  the  FEC  aotlvllies  and 
the    possibility    of   an    FBI    investigation 

H'.w  intensive  the  investigation  will  be  has 
not  been  revealed  by  Stephen  J  Pollack,  head 
of  the  Civil  Righta  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department 

We  have  'he  matter  under  considera- 
tion. PoUatk  said,  "and  we  are  going  to 
deal   with  it  in   the  way   that  is  warranted  " 

Aa  assistant  '.»  PoUacIt  "i-ild  that  the  Civil 
RU'ht'^  Division  was  ohccltlng  on  allega- 
tions .if  hariLfsment  and  mumldatlon  of 
voters    by    officials    in    Mingo   County 

And  Robert  J  RostMail  chle!  of  the  Jus- 
tice Departments  Federal  Election  t-'iut.  s.ild 
that,  i:th>"iflgh  the  investigation  is  now  be- 
ing I'.andled  Dv  PoUacK  s  ..tn^e  VVe  ate 
checking  all  repiirts  That  ct>me  in  and  are 
keeping  our  eyes  open  for  vote  fraud  " 

la  the  eyes  of  the  FEC.  the  har.issment 
and  intimidation"  of  vote'i  particularly  the 
■wtlve  members  of  the  commltTee.  is  already 
a  .'ict  Thev  use  the  treatment  of  James 
W  ishlngton  as  an  ex.unple 

Only   5   percent   of   Mingo's   population   la 
Negro,  and  the  county  court  members  s»ld: 
There    h.vs    never    oeea   any    racial    problem 
here." 

In  the  last  two  months  Washington  ?ald 
his  life  has  been  threatened  three  times  He 
h.us  no  telephone,  so  the  anonymous  calls  are 
mute  -o  his  mother  The  last  came  on  the 
ni<a:  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  as- 
sassinated, he  said 

The  voice  warned  Your  son  is  going  to 
get  the  same  thing.  '  said  W;ishington 

THRXATS    REPORTED 

Other  leaders  of  the  PEC  said  they  also 
have  been  threitened.  but  that  they  don't 
wan:  to  talk  ab.jut  It 

Members  of  the  VISTA  Volunteers,  also 
h.t    e  r^een  h.iras.^ed 

.\sked  about  the  VISTA,  Probation  Officer 
T  L  Varney.  a  Mliigo  member  'f  the  State 
House  jf  Delegates,  said 

"They  are  dirty,  nasty  and  they  won't 
shave  As  far  as  I  m  concerned,  the  majority 
of   them   are   Communist   Inspired  " 

Later.  V.^rney  said 
Those  VioT.-Vs  they  are  going  to  trip 

up  before  they  .eave  here    That's  no  threat. 
but   '.t    Is  going   to  happen," 

.Me.^lbers  jf  the  FEC  who  actually  chal- 
lenged names  on  the  registration  lists  feel 
they  are  the  ones  being  hit  hardest  by  those 
who  oppose  them  Six  FEC  ^/e^^ple  have  been 
.irr»--,'ed  so  far  on  charges  they  challenged 
a  person's  right  to  vote  without  any  In- 
Joiindation 

West  Virginia  law  says  that  any  voter  hiis 
the  right  to  challenge  another  Individual's 
claim  to  the  right  'o  be  registered 

The  law  also  says  that  a  person  who  "mali- 
ciously or  frivolously,  and  without  probable 
cause"  challenges  the  right  of  an  Individual 
to  vote  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  can 
be  nned  >:l>o.  sentenced  to  90  days  in  Jail, 
jr  both 

The  FEC  members  *ere  arrested  on  citi- 
zen complaints  that  while  challenging  their 
right  to  be  registered,  the  committee  mem- 
bers were  challenging  their  right  to  vote 

On  March  30.  three  of  these  arrested  came 
to   trail   before  Justice  of   the  Peace  Arden 


Mounts  in  '.he  sinnU  town  of  Gilbert,  whose 
surrounding  p.-^cincts  were  neavily  attacked 
by  the  FEC  Mounts  hns  been  an  elected  JP 
for  about   20  years 

He  had  Issued  the  warrants  and  had 
charged  Mrs  Judy  Lee  Trent  with  being 
"frivolous   ■ 

Deten.se  .Mlorney  Cleo  Jones  told  Mounts 
there  was  no  law  covering  the  charges  in 
the  warrant 

"I'm  the  Judge  here."  said  Mounts  Do 
you  I  Jones  I  have  the  right  to  tell  a  man  he 
cant   vote"'" 

Jones  said  that,  under  the  law,  a  JP  was 
not  qualified  to  do  anything  in  an  election 
matter  other  than  dismiss  the  charges  or 
hold  Mrs    Trent  for  a  grand  Jury  hearing. 

Said  Mounts,  as  lie  slammed  a  book  closed 
on  his  desk 

It's  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  have  the  right 
to  try  It  and   that   is  that   " 

.Two  days  later  the  Mingo  County  pros- 
e<"uiing  attorney  said  no  JP  has  the  au- 
thority to  hear  a  charge  Involving  an  election 
matter  of  this  nature  ) 

Mounts  then  asked  Mrs  Trent  to  prove 
her  innocence  When  Jones  protested,  say- 
ing It  was  up  to  the  man  making  the  charges 
to  prove  she  was  guilty.  Mounts  said: 

"The  defendant  has  to  pro\e  It  She  cer- 
tainly has   to  in   my  court   ' 

WOMA.N    K<11  NO    r.lILIV 

Mounts  found  Mrs  Trent  gtillty  Iine<l  her 
$100  and  sentenced  her  to  UO  days  in  jail. 
Her  cji-se  is  being  .ipne.iied 

Of  the  SIX  FEC  member-  arrested,  two  had 
the  charges  iil&mlfsed,  Mrs  Trent  has  an- 
ot.ier  case  priKllng  The  others  were  bound 
over  to  the  grand  jiirv 

With  the  primary  less  than  a  fhonth  .iway, 
the  FEC  has  turnetl  us  attention  toward 
plans  for  watching  the  voting  places,  com- 
monly known  .is  "liouses  ' 

Each  precinct  has  its  own  house  and  each 
house  IS.  by  law.  supposed  to  be  .-itatTed  with 
three  election  commissioners  .iiid  two  clerks 
apijointed  by  the  couniv  court  They  are  to 
guarantee  that  all  rlectlon   laws  are  uphelQ 

A  talk  with  the  people  who  live  in  the  hol- 
lows suggests  that  the  .system  hasn't  worked 
the  way  .t  iv.is  designed  to 

Tender  the  law,  lor  instance,  a  person  who 
is    illiterate    can    request    that    the   two   poll 
lerks-  -one    from    each    political    party — ac- 
company him  into  the  voting  booth  and  help 
him  mark  his  ballot 

The  mountain  people  >-ald  that  what  lu- 
tually  happens  in  many  precincts  is  that  one 
clerk  goes  m  with  the  illiterate,  votes  mm 
the  way  the  political  machine  has  dictated, 
and  then  gives  the  person  some  token  to  de- 
liver to  .1  man  outside  the  house,  who  will 
present  the  whiskey  and  money. 

Even  tlie  literate  can  be  beluddled  One 
wo.mun  told  this  story 

In  1964.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  voted 
I  had  a  piece  ol  paper  with  the  slate.  " 

One  of  the  clerks,  whom  she  identified  a£ 
,i  .nan  well  known  m  Mingo  politics,  ap- 
proached her. 

He  just  said  something  about  helping  me 
Then  he  went  in  i  to  the  voting  booth)  and 
voted  me    Only  he  was  there  with  me. 

He  give  me  a  green  stamp  and  said  to 
go  out  to  I  a  prominent  county  offlclal  i  I 
thought  that  was  what  I  was  supposed  to 
do.  I'd  never  voted  before 

Well  my  husband  met  me  and  saw  the 
su\mp  and  siild"  Where  you  going  with 
that  "  he  Whi  real  mad 

He  went  over  there  and  told  i  the  official) 
t  lat  we  don  t  Nell  our  vote  " 

The  husband  is  still  angry 

"I  think  the  lowest  thing  anybody  can 
di  IS  <ell  his  vote,  '  he  said.  "If  I  had  a  kid 
who  sold  his  vote,  and  I  walked  with  a  cane. 
Id  beat  him  to  death  with  it   " 

Not  all  feci  that  way  One  man  who  con- 
fessed to  selling  his  vote  regularly  said:  "Id 
say  that  usually  there  s  at  least  three  Illegal 
votes  to  every  one  that's  honest  in  our 
precinct." 


VOTE   IMP.ACT    WATCHED 

Whether  or  not  the  FEC.  PAL  or  t)ie  whole 
W.ir  on  Poverty  will  have  any  inunedlate  ef- 
fect on  the  voting  practices  in  Mingo  Ct  un- 
i>  remains  to  be  seen 

What  IS  evident  Is  that  both  the  politicians 
and  those  who  hght  them  feel  the  War  on 
Poverty  hits  had  a  slgnihcant  effect  on  the  so- 
cial  structure  of  Mingo  County 

They  are  reacting  quite  differently  The 
people  111  the  hollows  want  more  change  The 
established  politicians  are  hoping  that  the 
old  socl.il  patl*Tns  will  remain  the  same,  and 
'hat   tliey   will  be  re-elected  this  year. 

This  was  best  portrayed,  perhaps,  when  the 
TOO  Mingo  residents  came  down  from  the 
liullows  to  protest  a  countv  court  takeover 
of  the  EOC 

Inside  the  courthouse,  the  politicians 
'.viitched  nervously  out  of  dusty  windows  rs- 
-.uring  each  other  that  the  people  outside 
were  "Just  hurting  their  cause" 

Outside,  their  festive  constituents  ;)araded 
with  signs  saving  Down  With  the  Mingo 
.Machine'  and  Tlie  People  Can  Win  the  Wur 
on  Poverty.  Tlie  C  >unty  Court  Can't  ' 

A  delegation  of  the  p(X')r  came  into  ask  the 
three  county  court  commissioners  to  come 
out  and  address  the  crowd 

We  don't  hold  our  meetings  in  the  street.  ' 
^..lU  .\rtls. 

Outside  again,  the  delegation  reported  the 
.-ourls  decision  to  the  crowd 

Herbert  Meade.  44  a  lormer  miner  .md  life- 
long resident  of  Mingo  summed  up  his  side  s 
Mew 

'We  know  wh.it  we've  got  to' do  '  he  said, 
so  let's  get  back  in  the  hollows  and  do  It  ' 

Inside,  Commissioner  Hamilton  was  asked 
how  the  rally  affected  any  luture  plans  of  the 
court 

Oh.  It  did!:''  have  -nv  .ffect  in  here." 
he  said 


JOURNALISM     SCHOL.ARSHIP     PRO- 
GR.AM  FOR  ,'\MERICAN  NEGROES 

Ml".  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  -Speaker,  I  ask 
■aiianinious  consent  to  addre.'^.s  the  House 
for  1  ininutc,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks   and  mcl'ude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.'\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  t!;e  lefiue.st  ol  the  yenileman 
I'lom  Illinois ' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  .-^pril  24.  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Chicauo  Tribune  announcinK  that 
J.  Howard  W.kxI.  pubUsher  of  that  out- 
siandiny  newspaper  :n  Chicauo.  had  \)een 
instrumcir.al  in  the  creation  nt  a  .;our- 
naUsm  scholarship  pros^'iain  lor  .■\mer- 
ican  Nef.;roe.v 

I  commend  J  Howard  Wood  and  the 
Ch'.cauo  Tnbune  for  initiatinR  this  con- 
structive action  on  behalf  of  .American 
Negroes  and  I  feel  that  this  pro'-:ram  will 
uo  far  toward  alleviating  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  that  exists  in  America 
today. 

We  should  establish  a  i^reater  depth  of 
c  )mmunication  with  all  eroups  in 
.America,  and  this  :s  one  of  the  vehicles 
for  a  f,'ood  start. 

Since  Mr.  W.iud's  announcement  of 
the  inception  nf  this  .lournalism  scholar- 
ship prok'ram  for  American  Negroes,  to 
be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso- 
ciation, oral  pledues  for  funds  have 
doubled  the  ontnnal  SIOO.OOO  donated 
from  the  Robert  R  McCormick  Cliarita- 
Dle  Trust  Fund,  and  more  !)lcd::es  are 
pjurnV:^  in.  so  that  it  is  expected  the 
4300.000  mark  'aiU  .soon  be  reached. 

It  is  a  Tibute  to  Mr.  Wood's  imasaina- 
tive.  pioneenm:  spirit  that  this  proposal 
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has  received  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  all  responsible  citizens  in 
.America  who  are  determined  that  equal 
uppon unity  will  be  available  to  every 
.American,  repardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
.ir  ethnic  oriKin 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous impact  this  scholarship  program 
will  have  in  oi^enins  up  jobs  in  journal- 
ism for  .American  Neizroes,  I  include  in 
it.s  entirely  tiic  Ciiicayo  Tribune  article 
.It  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Rki  oRn, 

The  article  follows: 

Ir.!bt'.N"E    {'Ji:EF    OfKtRS    .\H.Ro    .SCHOLARSHIPS: 

$100  000  TO  Help  JoUrfNALisTS 

Bv  Willi.im  F;ilt:,ni 
Niu  VcKK  April  23  J.  Howard  Wood. 
l..;l).;suer  of  Tl'.o  Cnic  ivto  Tribun;',  i^xl.ty  ol - 
;i  rt-tl  a  pioneerini;  proposal  !or  tlie  creation 
..f  a  journ:)lism  schol.irship  pio.rani  lor 
.Amerlc.in  Negrcos  vvhicn  wcu.d  cn.ible  them 
•o  assume  roles  in  the  l;eld  of  communica- 
tions. The  project  would  be  .sponsored  by  the 
.■\meric:in  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association. 
Wood,  who  :.-;  pre.sident  uf  the  -A  N  P  .•^  . 
-poke  belore  .oi  ii'.errlow  crowd  In  the  Sert 
M  o:n  .It  t:ie  W.tldorf  Astort  i  !iot"l  He  dis- 
.•losed  that  he  has  been  .fiitlinrn'ed  by  1.1s  fel- 
low tiustees  •, .'  dun.te  .jlOOOOi)  from  the 
Robert  R  McCormick  Cii:int  ible  Trust  to- 
■,v:.rd  the  new  scholarship  lund 

The  I'und  w.is  establls.'iPd  bv  the  will  (  1 
Col    M'Cormick.  l.ile  editor  ..r.d  publisher  ol 

The  Tribune.  It  est  iblls.icd  liiiiiioal  :ild  lor 
vvorihy  rcliiiious.  charitible.  scientihc.  Iiter- 

irv  and  education.il  causes  at  the  lull  discre- 
tion of  the  trustees 

NOTES     KERNFR     IRoBK 

\V<>c<l  noted  that  the  President's  national 
■  idvisory  commlssloit  <  n  civil  disorders,  com- 
monly kno^^■n  ,is  the  Keriier  commission,  had 
.•"econ.tncnded  bringing  more  Neproes  into 
j.mrn  ilism,  err.plcyine  them  in  positions  ol 
resp(5n.sibllitv.  and  clvmi;  them  ,i  voice  in 
cditori.tl  .ind  management  decisions. 

The  new  lund.  Wood  said,  wotild  not  <jnlv 
lU.'iwer  the  Kerner  <  cmmisslon's  complaint.s 
()"at  would  render  :i  contribution  to  national 
welfare  m  a  needed  area 

Wood  expressed  the  bellel  there  v^-as  no 
lack  of  intelligent  younu  Neeroes.  ready  and 
willing  to  work,  but  perhaps  a  lack  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  help  them  to  higher  education. 

TIMES     llAVl     .   HANGED 

He  recalled  that  each  year  the  Tribiyie 
l.olds  an  academic  honors  dinner  for  300  top- 
ranking  Chicago  r.igh  .school  .students  and  a 
i.irge  percentage  are  Neerjes.  some  of  whom 
L'o  i.n  ;o  collepe  He  taid  the  Tribune  had 
anvassed  six  large  universities  and  dis- 
iiveretl  that  iiilv  '26  .Negroes  were  among  the 
J  .S7(5  students  of  Journalism. 

Wood  said  the  reason  lor  the  small  percent- 

^L-e  may  have  been  that  in  the  past  so  lew 

:    und   J  jbs   on   newspapers.   But   times   have 

nanged,  he  asserted,  and  today  newspapers 

re    actively    seeking    qualified    Negroes    for 

■lielr  sta.Ts. 

■  The  .A.N.P  .A.  Foundation  scholarships 
•■vhich  I  suggest  will  enable  Negroes  to  get 
"he  collepe  tieprees  they  need  to  Ijccome  first- 
rate  Journalists,  and  at  the  -same  time  will  be 

•  v  utcnce  that  we  .ire  sincere  when  we  say  we 
'viii  welcome  them  to  our  staffs."  he  said. 

He  ,vaid  thi.s  was  not  a  "poverty"  program 
:    the   Sargent   Shriver  variety,   that   it  was 

:.'jt  designed  merely  to  pay  people  to  go  to 
ch'.)Ol    Its  purpose,  he  said,  was  to  make  it 

;   i.^-sible  for  m'elligent  high  school  students 

•'  h'.j  w.int  to  reach  .i  position  c;!  leadership  m 

'  r.f  community  to  do  .so. 

REVIEWS     PRESS    WOES 

Aside  from  the  scholarship  fund.  "Wood  re- 

•  icwed  the  problems  facing  today's  news- 
;  .ipers     He    warned    of    plans    fcr   fresh    en- 

r.iachments  tipon  the  freedom  of  the  press. 


"Fundamentally,  the  A  N  I'A.  believes  that 
Intervention  ol  government  results  ulti- 
mately not  only  in  les.s  ireedoin  lor  news- 
papir.s.  but  that  .such  intervention  also  re- 
sults m  less  ireedom  lur  ttic  jieople  who  read 
newspapers.'   he  said. 

The  .-^  N  P  .A  president  i  harged  the  .Ameri- 
can B..IT  .Association  h:ul  jirejudiced  the  tree 
jire-ss-lair  trail"  controver.sy  in  a  recent  re- 
]K>rt  He  bald  that  the  new  bar  a-ssociation 
puidcjines  might  wind  up  exactly  the  oppo- 
site ol  what  they  were  intenued  to  do,  Hi.s- 
tvTV  has  .shown,  he  said,  that  a  lair  trial  can- 
n.a  be  obtained  when  the  jiress  is  lorbuiden 
to  cover  (..bjectlvely  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  courts. 

MI-.EIS    ■^VilH     wir.oVVl. 

Woi'U't  scliol.ir;  li.p  :u.  d  jjrop.js.d  met  vviin 
.-i.sl..iu  approv.U  iiom  Whitney  M.  "i'ou.ig, 
Jr  .  e.\ecut.ve  d. rector  ..:  die  X;.t  on.il  L'lban 
league,  who  lollowed  Wood  on  the  spe.l.er> 
I)Iat!  ,rm. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  announcement 
ol  viiir  president  th:it  vcii  :ire  going  to  set 
up  .1  scholarship  lund  .iial  we  sh.ill  l>e  glad 
t(j  I  ooperate  in  recnntment,"  salri  the  Negro 
leader 

Ti.e  text  ol  Woods  .speecii : 

A.s  my  two-year  t"rm  as  your  jiresicient 
.■omes  to  .in  end.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
1  regard  this  opportunity  to  have  served  our 
industry  as  the  hiphlight  oi  my  more  than  40 
\ears  as  a  newspaper  man.  Working  with  the 
lio.ird  ol  direct  jrs  and  t.ip  nieinbers  i.l  ih.s 
organization  has  been  .i  privilege  a;:d  .i  pleas- 
ure. :ind  I  wotild  not  h.ive  .'W'.ippud  this  job 
lor  iii.it  ^1  .-.ny  (/ther  man  m  tlie  warl-j. 

1  am  ple.-sed  to  Ijc  a!j.e  t<  report  that 
despite  competition  ircm  .  ti.er  media,  ncws- 
jj  ipers  continue  to  k-rge  ul-.ead  They  present 
niore  news,  more  backpround  mlormat.on 
iiid  more  advertising  tl.au  television,  radio, 
■  r  m  igaziiics. 

■'GROWTH     OF     CIRCULATION 

■  Since  1946.  newspaper  circul.iticjii  lias  in- 
creased by  20  per  cent  matching  the  growth 
oi  the  newspaper  reading  jjopulatlon  .Ad- 
'.  ertismg  has  more  than  (ju.idrupled.  witli 
..nnual  revenues  far  greater  than  television, 
and  about  the  same  .is  the  combined  l.^Ail 
(■;   television,   radio,  and  magazine  reven'jes. 

"In  the  last  two  decades,  newspaper  en; - 
))lovment  has  increased  42  per  cent  whicn 
lar  exceeds  the  natioiial  aver.ipe  of  26  [Jcr 
rent  Consumption  of  newsprint  has  nearlv 
doubled,  and  newspapers  are  twice  a.s  lar;Te  as 
they  were  20  yc.irs  ..go. 

'The  .A  N  P.  .A  is  growing  tcx)  In  1966.  we 
jjifssed  an  important  milestone  when  "ive  in- 
rolled  our  1,000th  member.  Credit  is  due  Clea- 
eral  Manager  St,".n  .Smith,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  him  .md  his  splendid 
.^tiff.  without  wliose  dedicated  cooper;itii,n 
'his  organ:zation  wmld  lie  ii:  t  ancj'lier 
:.f>v.-p.;per  club. 

"VERY     REAL     SFRVICE 

Incidentally  we  now  h.ive  1.018  menibers. 
Many  of  the  most  recc.t  •  rie-:  ,,re  amor.g  the 
smaller  daily  newspapers,  .-.i  a  it  is  in  tli.s 
,irea  that  we  arc  pomp  to  c  ont.i.ue  our  mem- 
bership growth. 

1  believe  t'nat  the  .A.N.P.A,  offers  a  very 
real  service  to  nev^spapers  of  all  sizes,  espe- 
cially in  this  period  ot  government  interven- 
tion in  so  many  phases  ol  our  (jperaiion 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  contmulns  con- 
troversy over  the  nature  and  scope  of  news- 
paper anti-trust  legislation,  specificallv 
Senate  bill  1312.  The  A,  N  P.  A  board  and 
our  federal  laws  committee  liave  occn  study- 
ing most  seriously  all  of  the  implications  of 
the  actions  of  the  department  cl  justice,  ac- 
tions \»."e  believe  could  lead  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  joint  printing  arrangements  that 
have  sought  for  so  long  to  preserve,  not 
destroy,  newspaper  competition. 

■"MATTERS    OE    IMPORT 

"The  decision  of  the  court  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Justice  anti-trust  suit   against   the 


newspapers  In  Tucson.  Ariz.,  and  the  pro- 
jiosea  legislative  remedy  to  this  situation  ol- 
lered  ny  Sen  Carl  Hay  den  .md  14  other  sena- 
tors .iri-  matters  i.l   critical  impiorl 

■  .As  ,, I..U  know  tlie  .A  .N.  I'.  A  li.is  not  taken 
a  tormal  position  on  the  specitics  .if  S.  B. 
1312.  Fundamentally,  the  .A.  N  P.  .A.  believes 
that  Intervention  il  government  results  ulti- 
mately not  only  m  less  ireedom  lor  news- 
papers, but  that  such  Intervention  also  re- 
sults in  le.ss  freedom  lor  the  j)eople  who  read 
newspiipcrs. 

"The  purpose  oi  the  .iiitl-trusi  laws  is  to 
assure  the  consvimer  the  best  quality  jjroduct 
or  t.ervicc  at  a  reasonable  price  'The  ques- 
tion in  .S  U  1312  is  how  the  anti-lrusi  laws 
help  the  dally  newspaper  to  fuluU  ihls  basic 
purpose.  On  this  (luestion  there  are  major 
differences  of  opinion  witliin  the  daily  news- 
p.iper  oiisiness- 

"  HoIT  FOR  I  .Nirv 

n  y(  u  h.i\e  something  you  wish  to  say 
<  11  ihtse  jjroblems.  you  will  have  ..n  ..piJor- 
tunity  tf.  do  so  in  three  meetings  t.^morrow 

"Personally,  I  hope  that  the  differences 
Within  the  newspi.jier  Inisihe.ss  on  .s.  U.  1312 
can  be  reconciled  m  Die  lnt<;rest  ..^,,all  par- 
lies. Inr,  most  parlu  r.l.alv  m  .lie  mtoresl  of 
tlie   public   ii-self. 

"The  .A  N  P.  A  Foundation  is  going  ahead 
With  Its  research  into  the  question  ..1  the 
extent  to  which  crime  news  coverage  affects 
ine  lairness  il  trials  ihrii  ,i  si;i-\|.y  ..i  judpes 
wliicn  is  oemg  conducted  by  IJr  Fred  S 
."^lebert.  IJr  .Sicbert.  who  h.is  outstanding 
credentials  in  the  iields  of  both  journalism 
and  law.  has  been  given  complete  ireedom 
to  conduct  this  survev  with  the  ere. i test  jios- 
slble   I  bjoctlvlly. 

KFFK  1     .If     1,1  :DI;1  I.NES 

"The  .so-called  "free  jircss-lalr  trial'  con- 
troversy will  be  covered  thoroly  in  the  talk 
by  Tennant  Bryan,  One  tiling  that  seems 
obvious  IS  that  the  new  guidelines  ol  the 
.American  Bar  association  may  wind  up  l;y 
doing  exactly  the  opposite  oi  what  thcv  were 
intenued  to  do.  History  lias  shown  that  a  lair 
trial  cannot  be  obtained  when  tlie  jire'.s  is 
I'jrbidden  to  cover  objectively  ttie  l.iw  en- 
torcement  .!i»encies  .ind  the  co'orts 

"The  .A  N  F.  A  iirpecl  the  .Amenc.ui  liar 
association  to  wiil.hiild  final  consideration 
of  the  Reardon  rcpcjrt  until  more  facts  v.-ere 
known  and.  at  minimum,  unt.l  the  .A.  N  P  A. 
Foundation  study  by  Or.  .Slebert  was  coin- 
[jleted. 

We  of  the  jiress  relieve  'his  was  a  most 
.ippropnate  req-jesl  since  the  Reardon  re- 
|>ort  .,s  Imally  revised,  lifid  only  been  le- 
leased  m  December  of  15i37  Moreover,  the 
Reardon  report  as  originally  written  and 
Ijeiore  revision,  had  only  been  circulated  lor 
one  \ear. 

t    NV.ILLINC     lO     WAir 

■'Curiotisly  'he  bar  v^-hich  -j.-as  espousmp 
adoption  of  the  Reardon  report  in  the  na.Tie 
ol  'fair  trial'  was  un-w.-illing  to  wait  for  more 
information  and  study  before  having  a  con- 
Irontation  with  the  .nress  In  substance,  the 
l-.ar  was  tinwilling  -o  pive  the  press  a  fair 
trial, 

I  have  noted  that  .--ince  t.'ic  i:earaijn  re- 
I>ort  was  .idopted  rnany  judges  and  l.twyers 
thrcuphout  the  country  have  .severely  criti- 
'  ized  It  as  beinp  an  r.nconstitution  U  ^ttempt 
to  deny  the  rights  of  the  press  ..nd  :  iic  ptib- 
l;c.  The  controversv  is  growing,  .aid  1  be- 
lieve It  was  unnecessary 

■  .As  a  result  of  the  bars  action.  It  will 
be  necessary  lor  nevi'spapers  to  fight  the  bar 
.'.sjociation's  restrictions  at  the  local  level 
The  A  N  P.  .A.  IS  in  a  position  to  provide 
information  and  guidelines  f.^r  individual 
newspapers  in  this  battle,  and  'A'iU  be  hapir. 
to  do  so. 

RELATIONS     WITH     LABOR 

"There  is  another  area  In  our  operation.s 
which  *s  a  cause  cjf  continuing  and  prowmg 
concern  TTils  is  our  apparent  inability  to 
impro-.e   the  climate  of  newspaper  labor  re- 
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CONCRFSSION Al.   RKOKl)       H()r>E 


^'l^lf   /,   i:n:s 


laiions  The  people  who  produce  oiir  news- 
papers h^ive,  hlst«>rlc.*Uy,  been  among  the 
hlghest-pHld  employf.i  .md  enjuving  simie 
of  the  best  benelllB  .iiid  workuii?  L-ondltUius 
In  Amerlc.in  business 

Newsp;iper  m,ina»<en»ent  will  t-ontlnue  to 
work  with  unions  to  invprovc  the^e  beneflia 
.uid  wiirkintf  conditions  But  inipr.''.en>eni!i 
wHl  come  onlv.  .i«  they  .ilw  lys  iiiivp  oome. 
thru  lucretiscd  pnxUlctlvlty  that  can  reduce 
costs  lead  us  III  better  newspiipers  for  i>ur 
readers  ind  strengthen  our  competitive  po- 
sition in  reliitl'iii  to  other  mrdl.i 

"In  1967.  newspaper  puhli-hers  expressed 
their  confidence  m  the  future  "f  Aiiierlcin 
and  dnadUin  newspnpers  bv  investing  149 
million  doiu.rs  f'  r  plunt  expansion,  .i  new 
high  This  trend  i^as  been  pro<v>edlng  for 
yeiirs  .ind  in  the  nxun.  prosperity  h.is  fol- 
lowed Unions  report  new  !-.lv:h%  in  member- 
ship, .ind  the  government  reports  .i  new  high 
in  employment  m  our  tiuslness. 

■■*SK8    roR    OOt)PF.RATION 

We  .isk  no  favors  from  our  unlotw  We 
.uilt  fur  no  unwarranted  concesslonn  We  in- 
sist onlv  that  we  be  allowed  to  improve  our 
operiition.s  in  return  lor  wage  increases  .ind 
betterment   in   working  conditions. 

Wp  ask  our  unions  to  weigh  seriously  the 
danger*  that  can  ensue  from  pursuing  short- 
range  ^onls  ;it  the  I'ost  oi  long-range  harm 
to  tiif  newspaper  husine.ss.  and  to  the  Job 
security  of  every  union  member 

'Yes  '.his  is  a  time  i)f  unrest  and  uncer- 
talnrv  Hiiwever.  I  am  confident  that  if  our 
unions  will  reassess  their  positions  and  meet 
us  at  the  bargaining  t.ible  in  .1  "spirit  of  mu- 
tual trust,  we  will  then  jeallze  the  goal  that 
we  both  seek  stronger  and  more  prosperous 
newspapers. 

■fSE    IH    srH<K)LS 

Y.iu  Aill  be  hearing  a  great  deal  ab<->ut  the 
\  NPA  Foundation  educational  program  us 
time  goes  on.  Our  surveys  show  that  la^t 
vear  more  than  350  diuly  newspapers  were  be- 
ing Lised  by  more  than  46.000  teachers  in  in- 
structing i  million  students 

■  The  foundatton,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  C(nincil  for  Social  -Studies,  has  em- 
barked on  a  new  natum-wide  testing  pro- 
gram to  deteriTune  how  newspapers  may  be 
used  to  stimulate  .1  »tll!  greater  interest 
among  youngsters  in  public  affairs. 

Tn  this  connection.  ;t  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  newspaper  provides  the  only 
aViUlable  in.nrmatlon  on  the  local  political. 
economic,  and  siK-ial  scene  If  'he  schiKjls  .ire 
going  to  tiiri  out  young  people  equipped  to 
become  good  citizens,  they  must  be  «-xpf>sed 
to  newspapers  and  leurn  to  read  them  selec- 
tively and  critically  This  is  particularly  true 
because  some  80  per  cent  of  all  students  will 
grow  i.ip  and  remain  m  the  communities 
where  thev  obtained  their  schooling 

"ASSISTS    SLOW    Re.\DCR 

•Teachers  in  "Inner  cities'  sav  that  the 
newspaper  Is  the  most  vnlunble  way  to 
motivate  slow  readers  Given  a  newspaper. 
the  student  identifies  himself  with  an  adult 
reading  habit  He  doesn  t  see  his  parents 
reading  textbooks,  but  he  does  see  them 
readliig  newspaper*,  .ind  somewhere  in  those 
newspapers  he  is  bound  to  rind  something 
to  interest  him  Once  !Us  appetite  is  whetted, 
teachers  report,  his  whole  .ntltude  toward 
reading  is'chAn^ed. 

"And  of  course  it  1»  a  fact  that  textbooks 
can't  keep  up  with  the  rapid  developments 
of  history  I  am  told  that  no  textbook  has 
an  account  'f  last  venrs  Arab-Israel  war. 
and  If  textbooks  are  being  used  which  go 
only  up  to  World  War  tX.  the  students  ar» 
being  taught  about  events  their  fathers  lived 
t.lrough 

To  be  gLH.id  vltizens.  they  also  need  to 
kno-A-  the  Issues  wf  today  The  textbooks  lag. 
in  (act.  may  confuse  students  They  see  the 
Viet  Nam  war  on  TV.  so  they  know  It  Is 
going  on.  but  they  can  t  find  .myrhlng  tn 
their  textbooks  about  ;t  The  answer  Is  the 
use  of  the  newspaper  in  the  schools. 


3I.KVU  k     r..!    AUl    1.1 

One  nioie  point  and  an  important  one- 
survey  after  survey,  by  the  AN  PA  and 
others,  has  shown  that  after  a  person's 
formal  schooling  Is  over  he  ^ets  in  ist  of  nls 
Irarning  from  newspapers  He  learns  what 
books  arc  being  published  who  Is  running 
for  office  .ind  wiiat  the  issues  are.  what  new 
luxes  .ire  coming  up.  .md  just  about  every- 
thing he  needs  to  know  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

Kducitor^  rf.illJte  this  .md  that  is  why 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  in  the  clHSsro:im 
IS  spreading  rapidly  Am  thing  we  can  do  to 
iMu-ourage  this  trend  will  i>e  a  public  serv- 
ice ol  the  highest  order 

'One  of  ihe  grimmest  problems  lacing 
.Amerlc.in  newsp.iptrs-  md  every  Ameri- 
can iv  i.ictal  .strife  .iiid  dissension  in  our 
cities.  The  mindless  wave  of  rioting  which 
lollowcd  the  murder  iiI  Dr  Murtln  Luther 
King  Jr  underscores  ;he  enormity  .)f  the 
protolem. 

•REPtlES    TO    RtPORI 

"Tlie  President's  Nuii.<nal  Advisory  Com- 
tnidsion  .in  Civil  Disorder;',  commonly  known 
i>  the  Kerner  cominiKslon.  ilated  that  the 
press  nuiBt  .scrap  its  white  image'  and  be- 
come thoroughly  Integrated  by  bringing 
more  Negroes  into  journalism  employing 
•.hem  ill  po.slllons  of  resp  inslblllty.  .iiid  giv- 
ing them  a  voice  in  editorial  and  manage- 
ment  decisions. 

Well,  why  arent  there  more  .Negroes  in 
Journalism'  Tlie  answer,  .iside  irom  preju- 
dice ill  .1  lew  areas  is  that  eninigh  Negroes 
can  ',  be  lound  -Aho  meet  the  educailunal 
•itujidards  retjulred  to  cover  the  highly  com- 
pllc.iied  iiewb  or  tiKlay 

This  may  be  no  fault  of  iheir  own.  but 
It  IS  a  fact,  and  there  Is  no  pfilnt  in  not  fac- 
ing up  to  It  No  publisher,  white  or  ol.ick.  is 
going  to  hire  a  man  lor  a  responsible  posi- 
tion just  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin, 
iiid  even  those  who  wrote  the  Kerner  report 
must  realize  this 

•DINNER    FOR    SCHOLARS 

"Each  spring  in  Chicago  my  newspaper 
holds  .in  .icademic  honors  dinner  lor  some 
.100  top-ranking  Chicago  high  school  stu- 
dents selected  irom  the  honors  list  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  his  staff 

'Tile  object  of  this  .illair  is  to  pay  tribute 
to  serious  high  school  .students  who  seldom 
receive  the  public  acclaim  iccorded  lootball 
players  .md  other  athletes  A  verv  targe 
percentage  of  these  .students  .tre  Negroes 
and  some  ol  them  go  on  to  college  No  doubt 
more  would  do  so  If  financial  assistance  were 
available. 

There  is  no  lack  of  inteillgent  young 
Negroes,  ready  and  willing  to  work.  There  Is. 
perhaps,  a  lack  of  flnundul  .ild  to  help  them 
to  iugher  education.  We  cannot  help  all, 
but  we  cm  help  many  who  wnsh  10  enter 
Journalism. 

•'CAIXS    KOR    PRO<,R.«M 

To  this  end.  I  propose  that  the  A  N  P  .\ 
Foundauon  set  up  and  finance  a  journalism 
scholarship  program  :or  .American  Negroes 
which  will  cnuble  tJiem  to  take  their  place 
in  this  most  important  of  all  fields  of  com- 
mumcations. 

"I  Would  suggest  that  an  Independent 
group  of  ediicalors  be  consulted  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  help  select  students  strictly 
oi»  the  grounds  of  "heir  aptitude  and  desire 
to  enter  the  newspaper  world. 

".A  survey  of  six  large  universities  made 
by  my  newspaper  this  year  disclosed  that 
their  journalism  schools  had  2.676  students 
of  whom  some  26  were  .Negroes  This  is 
slightly  over  one  per  cent  Some  of  the  pro- 
fessors s,Ud  that  the  edui  atlonal  facilities 
were  available,  and  that  there  were  plenty 
of  Jobs  lor  .Negroes,  but  that  they  may  not 
have  been  motivated  to  enter  journalism. 

EVIDENCE    or    SINCERITY 

If  that  is  true,  it  may  be  because  .so  tew 
iif  them  have  found  Jobs  on  our  newspapers 
in  years  past.  Nobody  wants   to  study  for  a 


nonexistent  career.  But  times  h.ive  ch.in,;iil 
and  newspapers  are  .ictUely  seeking  quali- 
Sled  Negroes  lor  their  starf? 

•Ttie  A  N  P  A.  Foundation  scholarships 
which  I  suggest  will  enable  Negroes  to  L;et 
the  college  degrees  they  need  to  become  first- 
rate  journalists,  and  at  ihe  .^ame  time  will  ije 
evidence  that  we  are  sincere  when  we  .•  i\ 
that  we  will  welcome  ihem  to  our  stafls.  I 
do  not  doubt  icr  one  minute  that  those  who 
deserve  to  do  so  will  rise  to  positions  o: 
responsibility  m  the  years  to  ctme. 

"This  Is  not  to  be  a  'poverty'  program  <•: 
the  Sargent  .Shrlver  •, arlety.  It  Is  not  de- 
signed merely  to  pay  people  to  1^0  to  school 
Us  purpose  is  to  make  it  pci.ssible  for  intelii- 
gent  Negro  high  school  students  who  w.mt 
to  reach  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity to  do  so. 

TRfST    OFFERS    SIOO.UOO 

To  this  end.  I  am  authorized  by  my  fellow 
trusiees  iif  the  Roiiert  R  Mct'ormlck  Chari- 
table rrust  I  1  Dtter  *100.Ot»O  to  the  new  sclui:- 
.irshlp  fund  Tins  trust  was  ostabll.shed  b\ 
the  •will  of  Col  McCormlck,  editor  and  putj- 
llsher  of  The  Chicago  TRiBfNE.  who  died  .-li 
.April  1.  lOoS  It  set  up  a  fund  to  lie  used  l'>r 
religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary.  ":■ 
educational  purposes 

The  trustees  have  lull  discretion  in  the 
alloc.iilon  "1  the  aviillable  money,  .ind  I  am 
happy  to  .say  that  we  ,ire  chornuuslv  enthu. 
slastlc  about  'his  scholarship  i>rogrrim.  It  nut 
only  will  be  an  answer  to  the  Kerner  com- 
ml.sslon's  c-mplamts  .ibout  us.  but  11  wil; 
be  .1  contribution  to  our  n.Ulonal  welfare  u. 
.in  .irea  where  we  may  not  have  done  every- 
thing we  could  have. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  members  o: 
tfie  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa- 
tion win  Join  in  tills  endeavor.  We  need  the 
moral  .md  tmanclal  support  of  the  entire 
.A  N  P  .A,  membership  to  Insure  the  lasting 
success  of  this  program 

•  CHALLENGE    TO    l"S 

•Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  A.  N.  P  A  . 
I  hope  you  v\'ill  support  this  scholarship  uintl 
It  IS  a  challenge  'lO  us,  and  a  ch.Ulenge  t.^ 
those  wno  criticize  us 

•  Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  cooperation 
you  have  given  me  ;ls  your  president  during 
these  last  two  years,  and  God  bless  you!" 


M<iii  1,  n)i!S 
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MONET.MiV   i'I..-\N   SHOULD  BE 
nWKKU 

M'.-  .XNNl'NZIO  Ml.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
irianiinuu-s  con.sent  to  cxteiid  my  re- 
marks ill  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  sentlemar. 
from  IHinois.' 

There  \va.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  .-XNNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  e.\pre.s.s  my  .strofiK  .supjjort  o: 
President  Johnions  excellent  me.s.sa^'e 
today  on  strengthening  the  internation.il 
nionetary  sy.<;tem. 

The  time  has  come  tor  us  to  .ipprove 
the  creation  of  additional  monetary  re- 
serves— .special  drawing  rights — in  prep- 
aration, as  the  President  pointed  ou: 
for  an  era  of  expanding  world  trade. 

The  need  lor  some  supplement  ;o 
international  monetary  re.senes — gold 
dollars,  and  pounds — has  Ion.  been  ap- 
parent to  most  monetaiy  experts.  Re- 
cently the  situation  has  become  more 
acute  as  hoarders  have  .stasiied  away 
huge  quantities  of  gold,  thus  depriving 
international  trade  of  one  of  its  most 
valued  medium's  of  exchange. 

It  is  widely  held  that  the  new  SDR 
'Aould  remove  the  gap  left  by  the  demand 
for  gold.  By  expanding  the  total  supply 
of   monetary    reserves,    the   SDR   could 


help  fliiiun.ite  the  jxitentlal  danger  of  a 
.slowdown  m  international  trade,  or  even 
.\  world  depression  of  the  kind  touched 
otf  in  the  1930s  when  countries  began 
competing  for  .scarce  reserves. 

Thus,  the  SDR  plan  is  vital.  It  is  al.so 
historic.  Never  before  has  the  'j:rowth 
of  world  monetarv  reserves  been  planned 
by  international  agreement,  such  as  the 
one  that  uiiderlie.s  the  SDR  plan  In  the 
past,  monetary  urowih  has  depended  on 
the  mi!iin'4  of  -old  and  the  accumulation 
ol  U  S.  dollar.-  and  British  pounds  in  the 
h.iiids  of  otlier  governments  that  use 
them  to  back  their  own  currencies  and 
to  settle  international  accounts. 

In  recent  .vears,  practically  all  of  the 
.■51.5  billion  of  gold  that  is  mined  each 
year  in  the  non-Communist  world  has 
been  Lioing  into  ijnvate  hoaids.  not  into 
(jfRcial  reserves.  If  the  United  States 
succeeds  in  curbing  its  dollar  drain  the 
expansion  of  world  monetary  reserves 
would  practii.iliy  cease.  Yet  more  and 
more  reserves  are  ne«^ded  to  .settle  ac- 
counts between  nations  that  ari.se  out  of 
world  trade— now  clo.se  to  S200  billion 
annually  and  --rowing  fa.st. 

This  urowth  is  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SDR  i)lan  which  was  initi- 
ated and  viuiorously  promoted  by  the 
JohiLson  administration  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Treasury  Secretary  Henr>- 
II.  Fowler. 

The  President  in  pre.senting  the  plan 
today  has  demonstrated  his  determina- 
tion to  renew  his  efforts  to  insure  a 
.sound  .md  stionu  international  monetary 
system.  Now  it  is  Congress  turn. 

\V<  must  r.o'.v  show  our  complete  sup- 
port for  the  need  to  in.sure  international 
monetary  stability  and  to  maintain 
thriving   international  trade. 

I  therefore  urge  every  one  of  my  col- 
leai:ues  to  support  the  proposed  SDR 
legi.siation. 

NEWSLETTER  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT  OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  BL.'\CKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks lit  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromGeoma? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  member  to  in- 
form his  constituent's  of  his  jjosition  on 
the  various  issues  confronting  the  Con- 
gress. As  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  liave 
adopted  the  practice  of  sending  of  a 
newsletter  to  the  i>eople  of  the  Fourth 
District. 

For  the  ii.terest  01  my  colleagues  and 
the  i)eople  of  the  United  States.  I  hereby 
iiLsert  my  newsletter  into  the  Record: 
I  April   1968.  No.   1.  vol.  51 

Ufar  Friends:  Tins  report  to  the  Fourth 
Coiiizressional  Dlstirlct  will  bndee  the  event- 
ful tiiree-inoiith  period  from  January  15th. 
the  date  you  received  my  ''0th  Report  .\  re- 
capitulation of  list  year.  .Khows  that  Congress 
was  1,1  session  Throughout  most  cf  the  year: 
thrtt  I  an-swered  "Aye  "  or  •Nay"  on  85''r  of 
the  legislation  presented  to  the  House  and 
was  ri.ilred  or  made  mv  position  known  on 
the  other  legislation  considered.  In  addition. 
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I  averaged  over  a  trip  a  week  back  to  the 
district  to  speak  t<i  coiiHtltuents  ..nd  groups. 
I  tried  hard  to  keep  in  touch  without  jeop- 
ardi/iiig  the  duty  I  li.ive  to  l  ust  one  vote 
as  RepreKenl:itUi'  !i>r  \iiu  .iiid  some  4;*6,000 
citrzens  m  our  D'strk; 

After  returning  to  the  Congn-s:.  ;n  .Jan- 
uary. 1  pointed  out  iliat  the  monetary  and 
!i.scal  prol)lcin.s  i.icini.'  .:s:  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam; open  thrpaUs  ol  violence  In  mir  streets: 
and  an  incrt.ised  incidence  in  crime  were 
areas  calling  lor  urgent  altentun!.  They  con- 
trlbutetl  to  a  'sense  uf  frustration  and  un- 
cert.iintv"  in  the  i^ountry.  and  the  events  of 
the  past  three  nionth:i  have  coiniiounded  this 
uneasiness.  Certainly,  the  Communist  Tet 
offensive  m  Vietnam  lias  .siuiken  our  con- 
lidence.  The  .scir.ing  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was 
a  direct  affront  10  intr  national  prirlr.  Ml  of 
us  rejoiced  when  President  John.son  look 
.ictioii  to  begin  peace  t.ilks,  but  we  must  now 
wonder  when  it  will  be  before  a  jilace  tor 
the  talks  will  l>e  settled,  ulherwlse  this  coun- 
try's sincerity  in  seeking  peace  will  .surely  be 
(lucstioned,  'rhe  "run"  on  gold  and  the  i)as- 
.sage  of  legislation  to  :emove  the  'gold  rover" 
alarmed  us  and  pointed  out  that  our  coun- 
try's policies  must  be  reversed;  our  balance 
of  payments  dehcit  reversed,  .aid  liiim-range 
solutloiis  sought 

The    measure    tor    removal    of    the    '  uold 
cover"    fell    under    the    Jurisdiction    .1    the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  ..f 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  resisted  the  measure, 
filing  a  minority  report  with  other  Republi- 
can  committee   members,    and    also   iW.v^'j    .: 
separate  supplemental  vle^w.  .si'sgesling  tli;it 
the  bill  be  amended  to  reduce  lh  •  nold.  corrr 
on    domestic   currency    to    12>_.'^     honi    ihe 
then  25';    requirement  rather  than  elvmuidt- 
\ng  if.  I  introduced  such  an  .imendmenr  .  n 
the  floor  of  the  House,  but  it  •A'as  defealed. 
Then,  the  bill  removing  the  cover  was  passed 
by    a    very    slim    majority.    When    the    bi:i 
reached    the    Senate.    Senatcjr    .Ji.hn    Tower 
(R.  Tex.)    introduced  an  aniencimeii-.,  dupli- 
cating the  amendment  I  introduced,  but  it 
was  also  defeated  by  a  narro-A^  iriargin   /  op- 
posed  this  legislation   becav<ie   U   removed  a 
alrong  discipline   over  our   domestic   money 
supply.  Now.  there  is  no  provision  for  pro- 
tecting our  gold  reserves,  and  steps  to  'esolve 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  will  serve 
only  as  stop-gap  measures.  Lone-term  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  niu.st  he  developed  be- 
cause •a-e   all  know  that  if   uur  dollar   falls 
from   grace,   the  result   will   hit  everyone  of 
us  where  it  liurts  most— m  mir  pocltetbooks! 
A   combination   of   .-teps   must   he    taken    to 
combat  th  >  drain  resuliing  from  the  balance- 
of-paymei-.ts   deficits.   V.e    must  set   our  do- 
mestic fiscal  liouse  in  order  by  a  combir.ation 
of   reduction   in   spending    .-.nd    other    1  con- 
omles.    We    mu.st    .strenethen    our    position 
abroad  by  reducing  our  ir,-:iop  commu.mcnt.s 
m    Europe,    restricting    loreien    aid    to    only 
countries  who  are  m  support  of  or  sympa- 
thetic to  our  international  position:  and  en- 
couraging expansion   by  private  industry  to 
trade  and  make  i'.-.  estmer.ts  abroad. 

The  so-called  Civil  Riehts  Act  of  1968,  v.'ltli 
Its  controversial  "opening  l-.ousing"  provision 
was  approved  by  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives on  April  10th.  In  line  witii  ir.y  previous- 
ly announced  Intentions.  I  voted  tor  ^enu;ng 
the  bill  to  a  House-Senate  lonfercnce  una 
when  that  failed.  I  voted  aga:nst  passace 
The  House  passed  .:  Civil  Rights  Bill  1  H.R. 
2516)  on  -■^uaust  16.  I&67.  It  cont.iined  071c 
subject  on  mi  pace.s.  The  s^mo  bill,  amended 
.md  passed  by  t.'iG  Senate,  toiitained  10  i  ,t!es 
and  :~iO  paces,  Ci.dcr  such  circumstances,  it 
was  normal  .rd  proper  :o  send  the  bill  to 
conference.  For  example,  the  hill  by  the  House 
on  February  29th  to  extend  the  exci.se  'axes 
(•n  telephone  .=  ervico  md  automobiles  wa.s 
amended  by  the  .Senate  to  include  the  ron- 
frovorsial  10'  surt.iX.  Tills  bill  went  to  con- 
ference promptly  and  rightly  so.  The  Civr. 
Rights  bin  with  its  controversial  open  hous- 
ing  .section   should     ilso   have   been   .=ent    to 


coiiferei.c  e  in  order  to  contii.ue  4he  lei'lsla- 
live  process  in  tlie  prt)per  .nd  ;  line-te.sted 
ni. inner 

I  received  .1  strong  response  Irom  the 
Fo'.irth  District  concerning  the  Civil  Ulghts 
measure  and  open  housing,  tully  nine  out 
of  ten  of  those  responding  1  igorously  opposed 
this  bill.  It  was  significant  to  note  that  sev- 
eral writers  indicated  tliey  nonn.illy  suji- 
ported  civil  rights  legislation.  Inn  they  recog- 
iiized  the  diintter  to  i-onstitiitional  processes 
ol  enacting  lecislatlon  under  these  circum- 
stances and  understood  my  oppos-ition  to  the 
1)111.  I  .im  inlurmcd  Mils  was  true  111  in.iiiy 
of  the  Congressioii.il  offices  here. 

Effcetyve  Afnil  Iblli.  the  mdiiidual  cituen 
has  an  additional  weapon  with  which  to 
strike  back  at  tite  ■smut  peddleis."  A  new 
law  provides  the  procedure  lor  u'etting  your 
name  off  the  mailing  list  ol  tliesc  firms,  and 
for  prosecution,  if  continued  use  of  the  list  is 
made,  after  notification.  It's  a  step  111  the 
riitht  tlircctlon 

Hecenlly.  it  was  lirtaigii;  to  my  .ittentlon 
tliat  llie  I.B.M  Corporation  pl.uis  to  sell  one 
(f  1  heir  new  aCO  .series  computers  lo  E.ist 
Ciermany,  It  was  also  broujiht  out  that  ihia 
firm  h.ts  sold  its  HOO-series  computers  to 
Huluana.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
lIuiiiMrv.  Kast  Cierin.iny  is  so  hostile  to  the 
United  .States  that  we  do  not  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country.  I  have  cniered 
a  concurreiit  resolvition  [irotestiiiL'  tliis  sale 
because  I  find  it  in  conflict  with  ..nv  sane 
loreign  policy. 

.Soon.  /  !.'•!;/  i,Urodiirr  a  J<.,nt  R'  •solution 
whicli  will  propose  nn  (iiiirvdmctit  to  tlie 
UnUed  States  constitution  miuxring  that  all 
Supreme  Court  justiea  be  ireonnrno'd  by  a 
2/3  vote  of  eacli  House  periodicaVm.  The 
President.  .Members  of  Congress,  and  every 
elected  oifU-ial  come  periodically  before  the 
jieople  lo  have  their  .ici:ons  reviewed.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  also  submit  them.' elves  frir 
review  liy  the  body  which  ongin;ilIy  con- 
firms Tiieir  appointment  to  office 

Each  year,  the  U.S.  Geological  survey 
makes  av:til:ible  t.j  each  Congressman  a  .'-up- 
ply  of  maps  which  are  suitable  for  framing, 
use  in  classroom.s.  and  for  other  purposes.  A 
new  toiX)icraphlcal  map  of  tieorgla.  in  lour 
to  live  I olors.  showinc  lilghways.  national 
forests,  wildlife  refui-'es,  county  boundaries. 
,:iid  other  information  (45"  by  ::in")  will  be 
lorwarded  to  you  free,  on  a  first -come  first- 
.'^erve  Ijasis.  Let  me  liear  from  you. 

Thank  you  lor  Riving  me  the  iirivilcpe  of 
serving  vou  ;n  Washington,  and  1  hope  you 
win  write  to  me.  iilvlnK  nie  the  benefit  of 
your  views  on  vital  national  Issues. 

(Paper  .md  printing  paid  lor  l^y  me  and 
others   'A'ho  donate   lor   that   purpose.) 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Ben  B.  Bi.ArKBfRN. 
Ml  mbi  r  -  ,■   r'o?!grrcrt^. 


A    VERY    NOTICEABLE    DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  .Siji'akr-r.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  poiiit  in  the  RECORn. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  ten- pore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  tlie  request  of  llie  gentleman 
from  California? 

Therp  was  no  rib.:ection 

Mr.  H.'^NNA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
very  considerably  lx)thered  in  the  recent 
months  by  a  vei-y  noticeab'.e  develop- 
ment within  the  Conercss  of  .-upport  for 
■.vhat  I  consider  to  be  a  protectionist 
policy,  a  reaction  toward  isolationism 
•.vhich  in  my  .iudsment  v.-ould  turn  back 
the  clock  of  this  country  some  25  to  30 
years.  There  are  very  ,;ood  reasons  why 
at  this  particular  tinie  these  thinss  are 
becoming   evident.   Calls   for   restrictive 
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trade  mi^a-ures  mtt,  I  am  sure,  res 
to  ;)rr.s.-;urfs  that  are  beini;  exerted  OB 
particular  CoriKressmen  Pressures  ema- 
natn«  irom  their  districts  Representa- 
tives i){  the  cattle  ralslni?  areas  are  re- 
acting Hi  experiences  with  meat  being 
brought  in  from  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia  and  tjerhaps  ArKentina  Some 
ieni-siators  are  reactln>{  to  complaints 
from  the  steel  '.ndustiy  and  to  the  .sizable 
increase  if  rii ported  >.teel  from  Japan 
Others  are  reactions  to  complaints  from 
the  masi'.roim  i?rovvers  about  i>roducts 
belnt!  brought  m  from  Taiwan  and  Korea 
And  vou  could  iio  throuith  a  ver>'  wide 
ran^iinu  list 

The  smniflcant  thing  behind  all  this  is 
that  the  approach  to  this  problem  Is  on 
the  basis  of  a  product  reaction  within  a 
single  framework  of  reference  of  time 
The  approach  ignores  that  'he  United 
dtates  iias  ;iad  a  long-term  on-ttoing 
jx)llcv  of  free  trade  It  overlooks  that 
this  policy  of  free  trade  iias  worked  to 
assist  us  in  becoming  the  countr>-  we 
have  become  and  in  expanding  the  tre- 
mendous .strength  and  productivity  of 
this  countO'.  supporting  by  exports  the 
gniwUi  of  our  Internal  trade  and  support- 
ing bv  exnorts  our  Internal  productive 
capacity.  But  that  is  getting  ahead  of 
the  >ti)iv  If  we  were  to  look  at  this  on 
a  broad-traged  basis,  we  would  lia\e  to 
ask  .)urseKes  the  ciuestl"".;:  What  is  avail- 
able to  this  country  bv  way  of  choices  or 
alternatives  in  our  trade  [wllcy'^  Reduced 
to  tlieir  implest  form  they  would  be 
summed  up  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  first,  in  effect,  would  be  to  for- 
ward v^liat  '.ve  have  been  doin^ — a  move- 
ment m  the  world  at  laue  to  freer  trade 
oil  a  multilateral.  ni>ndlsci1minator>- 
basis  under  GATT  uid  other  kinds  of 
international  mechanisms.  This  is  the 
direct  continuation  of  our  past  policy 
.iiid  th.e  present  exiatiiii;  polio*  pursued 
by  the  United  States 

n.t'  -cc  ;iid  ..U.  i"i:»tuc.  m  effect,  is  the 
jidewavs  motion  toward  regionalism. 
This  policy  has  been  pursued  as  a  policy 
uy  same  nations  in  the  i)ast.  This  would 
I'.ot  be  exactly  isolaiionu-m.  but  it  would 
be  vei-v  selective  and  it  uouJd  reduce  and 
lontentrate  the  areas  of  competition. 
This  vijiiount^s  to  ..ort  oi  a  mix  whtre  you 
select  out  and  :eser\ e  inrtuence  aiid  con- 
centrate .)ii  it.  Tins  policy  ADUld  not  be 
progressive  It  would  be  a  dtastlc  change 
from  our  Iong^■laIidint;  policies  uf  muiti- 
lateralism  and  nondiscrimination  and  it 
t;>es  not  seem  to  me  that  we  could  be 
.lie  that  It  would  be  in  our  lon'.,-tcrm 
national  interest. 

r\\e  final  alternative  vvould  be  to  com- 
pletely turn  back  toward  total  protec- 
tionism. This  would  be  a  revision  to  the 
policy  of  trade  contraction  and  economic 
nationalism  if  not  isolationism.  It  seems 
to  me  this  would  have  a  deeply  trau- 
matic effect  upon  the  vvhL>ie  framework 
of  pnxiuctniiy  and  would  necessitate  a 
painful  readjustment  to  balance  what 
Ae  could  consume  within  this  economy 
vith  what  we  could  produce  within  this 
•'conomy.  I  shudder  to  think  of  this  as  a 
:eal  alte: native.  Assuming  that  we  really 
do  not  want  the  fortress  of  America  con- 
cept as  a  policy  solution,  how  do  we 
treat  these  selective  manifestations  of 
isolaliuiusm? 
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Let  us  go  back  to  con-.lderlng  those 
apecific  instances  that  we  have  had  re- 
cently of  reactions  to  foreign  goods  com- 
H\>i  to  our  country  Let  us  put  them  m 
the  context  of  a  .slalenient  made  by  the 
late  .Mr.  Edward  G  Posnlak.  an  emi- 
nent .American  economist  The  -uccmct 
question  (X)sed  by  him  is  this:  How  can 
tho.se  .steking  .>pecial  protection  actuals 
claim  that  the  United  States  cannot 
compete  with  torcigners  and  at  the  very 
.same  time  dismiss  the  threat  of  foreign 
retaliation  becau.se  the  United  States  has 
jiLsl  Ujo  much  to  offer  the  world?  Put 
in  these  words,  this  simply  stales  that  if 
we  are  going  to  rationalize  our  ultimate 
position  against  retaliation  as  being 
based  on  our  ability  to  compete  how  can 
we  turn  that  around  and  .say  that  on 
a  specific  product  that  we  cannot  com- 
pete' Until  there  is  some  answer  to  this 
dilemma.  I  will  be  constrained  to  con- 
tend that  the  exception  .-.oon  becomes 
the  rule  if  you  proceed  a,s  is  suggestt>d 
in  the  instant  ca.ses  by  erecting  trade 
barriers  to  shelter  each  specific  industry 
which  feeLs  threatened  by  products  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  under  our  free 
trade  rules. 

The  broad  and  logical  approach  which 
is  inherent  for  the  US  national  interest 
as  well  as  for  political  progress  is  a  more 
imiversal  approach.  It  should  be  ba.sed 
on  the  commonsense  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  is  a  two  (X"can  jx>wer  and 
It  .should  have  a  Pacific  community 
orientation  as  well  as  an  Atlantic  com- 
munity orientation  I  have  pcr.s<5nally 
advocated  this  orientation  very  strongly. 
When  you  consider  that  we  iiave  stroni,' 
attachments  to  our  neighbor  Canada  to 
the  north  and  a  very  heavy  undertakin; 
of  jxtlitical  involvement  and  economic 
commitment  to  the  Latin  American 
coimtncs  to  the  .south — this  alone  puts 
us  into  a  tremendously  univer.sal  posture 
One  only  has  to  add  to  that  our  interest 
m  Africa,  although  It  might  not  at  the 
time  be  the  highest  priority  of  interest- 
to  know  that  we  are  already  involved  In 
the  world  at  large  In  my  judgment  this 
certr-mly  makes  the  case  ipon  which  you 
ha\e  to   predicate  your  [X)licy 

In  formulating-  rwlicy  we  need  lo  look 
at  what  we  .'.re  faced  with  in  short-t«rm 
problems  and  see  th?m  m  the  nsht  :!er- 
spective.  F^rst,  we  are  in  a  problem  i>enod 
insofar  as  internal  inflation  is  concerned. 
That  condition  creates  an  invitation  to 
imports  to  the  United  Stales.  Just  like 
any  other  country,  we  are  not  allowed 
the  luxury  of  t)einR  an  exception  to  that 
universal  rule  that  Internal  inflation  in- 
vites the  flow  of  imports.  Rather  than  to 
raise  the  barriers  and  to  create  programs 
to  isolate  the  count r>-  how  much  more 
intell.;;ent  it  would  be  to  addres.s  our- 
selves to  the  problems  of  the  inflation. 
Tills  means  that  ue  have  to  go  with  the 
program  of  .^ome  increased  taxation  and 
slower  Government  expenditures  in 
those  areas  which  tend  to  feed  the  in- 
flation. This  is  needed  to  bung  the  in- 
flation under  control  .so  thiii  a  more 
balanced  relationship  between  imports 
and  exports  works  out  These  steps  seem 
to  me  to  be  among  the  things  indi- 
cated in  solving  the  short-ranged  [uob- 
lems  that  we  are  facing  There  aie  other 
areas  which  I  think  are  legitimately. 
areas  where  critical  concern  should  be 


focused  One  Is  certainly  the  principle 
that  a  free  trade  market  also  imi'lies  a 
fair  trade  maiket  To  be  entirely  free 
the  market  has  to  be  substantially  fair. 
I  think  one  can  set  out  for  a  di.s<'Ussion 
In  .some  of  our  international  meetii:«s  not 
only  bringing  down  com.Davable  trade 
barriers,  but  al.so  to  eliminating  subsidies 
for  export  which  turn  .an  to  cieatf  ad- 
'.antages  m  price  oom|)etltion. 

Tlie  Japanese  plyw(K)d  .  ituatlon  would 
be  one  ca.se  in  ix)int  Another,  to  .some 
extent,  the  Japanese  steel  plate.  Wheie 
a  country  has  a  subsidy  built  in  for  the 
manufacture  ^)f  i-;(X)ds  tnai  is  directly 
related  to  price  advantage  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  higher  technology, 
lower  wages,  or  higher  quality,  and  does 
not  really  serve  the  establishment  of  a 
legitimate  market  advantage,  then  one 
has  a  light  to  be  critical  .ibout  the  basi.s 
un  which  that  kind  of  commcxlity  enters 
into  the  market  That  criticism  should 
be  aimed  preci.sely  at  the  i>tiint  you  are 
trying  to  mnke  and  if  you  <annot  estab- 
lish the  point  then  the  crl'icism  should 
not  lie. 

One  other  thing  that  .-trikrs  me  is  that 
there  has  to  be  some  con.>ideration  from 
the  outside  given  to  those  producers  who 
actually  invest  in  making  a  world  mar- 
ket It  would  seem  to  me  that  ariyone 
comins  into  that  market  must  do  so  with 
certain  amount  of  bona  fides  becau.se  If 
you  exploit  a  market  on  a  basis  that  is  not 
lair:  exploits  a  market  that  has  been 
built  up  by  the  input  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  get  a  well-balanced  and  fair 
market:  then,  a  countiw,  I  think,  has  a 
rlsht  to  move  m  with  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
tective price.  Let  me  give  you  a  for  in- 
stance. The  lialibut  market  in  the  United 
Slates  was  built  up  by  inarkeling  me- 
chanics that  were  contrived  out  o'.  money 
taken  from  the  halibut  fi.shermen  and 
the  halibut  processor  People  were  sold 
.:n  halibut  as  a  prize  fish  food  wuli  low 
fat  content  and  high  protein  \alue  and 
after  a  promotion  there  was  establislicd 
quite  a  healthy  market  tor  halibut.  Re- 
cently a  fish  known  as  the  turbo  which  is 
found  in  large  quantities  off  Greenland 
and  wli^cl:  is  a  distant  cou.-m  to  the  hali- 
but has  been  introduced  into  the  market 
of  the  United  States  i;s  halibut.  The  tur- 
bo is  sold  at  8  cents  to  13  cents  a  ;x)und 
cheaper  than  halibut  can  be  delivered 
into  that  same  market  The  turbo  was 
not  the  same  fish  that  built  up  this  mar- 
ket but  it  is  takms  that  market  that  was 
so  built.  It  .seems  to  ir.e  that  this  is  the 
point  at  which  there  should  be  seme  dis- 
cussions :is  to  what  is  fair  and  what  Is 
proper.  Such  a  dialog  is  indicated  because 
you  do  not  vant  an  outsider  or  an  in- 
sider to  destrov  the  verv  markets  that 
have  been  built. 

This  brings  me  to.  of  course,  the  prob- 
lem that  we  have  all  discussed  and  which 
is  subject  to  international  agreement, 
"dumping."  No  one  would  want  to  en- 
courage a  policy  which  allowed  a  recur- 
rence of  what  happened  m  the  fish  meal 
market  when  Peru  and  Chile  found  that 
they  had  a  tremendous  resource  off 
their  coast,  preempted  the  fishiiit^ 
grounds  and  proceeded  to  exploit  it  in  the 
most  \igorous  fashion.  As  a  consequence 
they  end  up  with  a  surplus  of  the  com- 
modity in  which  tliey  were  dealing.  When 
they  "dumped"  it  they  lumcd  the  mar- 
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ket  both  for  themselves  and  for  every- 
body el.se  in  the  world.  That  Is  certainly 
i.iit  an  intellmeiit  way  to  approach  this 
whole  business  of  international  trade. 
There  should  be  pr.itection  against  that 
Kind  of  action. 

When  we  '{assess  wliat  our  liee  trade 
univer.salism  type  of  jxilicy  is  m  i  clation- 
.ship  to  wliat  i-i  hai^pfninp.  we  have  t) 
take  into  consideration  that  iiade  blocks 
aie  being  lormed  in  Europe.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  in  .■\sia  I  do  not  believe  that 
tlie  United  States  sliould  rely  exclusively 
m  hnding  a  place  In  these  kinds  of  ar- 
langements  Rather  we  should  see  them 
and  oui'  relations  witli  them  as  wavs  and 
means  of  mat;nilying  cjur  trade  ar.d  inov- 
lug  toward  a  ino.e  univei.sal  approach. 
We  sliould  di.scciiraL'e  them  from  becom- 
ing select  national  clubs,  a  sophisticated 
lorm  of  .-ingular  nationalism  I  hope  we 
.IS  a  Congress  can  le.iect  this  defeatist 
mentality  of  piotectlonism.  II  we  lecog- 
iii/.e  that  the  basi.-;  of  ihi.>  mentality  is  an 
outlook  wliich  .sees  world  markets  as 
lixed  quantities  and  advocates  .-Xmerican 
Kiteif  sl>  are  best  .sc.  ved  l.'y  pelting  a  part 
ut  it.  tlien  w?  will  take  what  we  havf  now 
and  build  a  lence  arum  id  n  to  :.ee  that 
no  one  -t' ;  1.-  it.  This  is  a  veiy  nariow 
mentality.  It  does  not  contribute  to 
building  a  peaceful  world,  but  lather  it 
rreates  animosities  and  Iriction. 

I  would  like  to  .see  a  movement,  .such 
as  we  suggested  lo:  the  P.-^cific  com- 
munity idea,  dedicated  to  caintalizing  on 
the  great  opportunity  for  cooperative 
programs  for  ixpanding  the  trade.  This 
makes  it  much  more  acceptable  than  to 
make  room  in  a  limited  market.  In  such 
I'll  ex!)andinc  market  conflict  over  exist- 
ing markets  is  subordinated  to  meeting 
challenges  tor  new  trade  markets.  The 
mentaUty  which  lo:-ters  expansion  of 
trade  encourages  undovtlopcd  nations  by 
.iinphfying  then  importance  as  untapped 
markets. 

Wp  can  :;either  afford  to  start  a  war 
.mong  our.-elves  o\tv  exi.stmg  opportu- 
..ities  nor  can  we  utford  to  keep  the  un- 
lievclopod  nations  v.  ithout  expan.sion. 
We  must,  therefore-,  take  cur  lesourccs 
.iiid  make  a  cooperative  investment  in 
tiie  potentials  ut  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries and  move  them  forward  in  terms  of 
making  a  new  market  Then  we  can 
make  room  for  thorn  also  m  the  greater 
table  of  i^'oods.  Unles:,  that  kind  of  men- 
'ality  is  promoted  far  more  vigorously 
'  han  I  think  it  is  now,  we  are  in  for  trou- 
!  ;>  ahead.  We  have  liad  plenty  of  the 
:  lentality  that  has  said,  "I  drew  the  little 
( ircle  and  .out  them  out."  Now  is  the 
•  me  we  should  be  saymc.  "We  drew  the 
.  irger  circle  and  brought  them  in,"  Tliis 
:>  the  kind  of  mentality  required  in  this 
■.vorld.  I  would  .-tronpiy  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  lierc  to  think  very  deeply  and 
to  look  with  long  vision  at  this  problem 
so  that  we  do  iiot  out  of  concern  for  the 
^hort-term  ijroblems  of  our  particular 
■:me.  disturb  or  turn  back  the  very  sub- 
.tantial  well-proven  policies  of  trade, 
and  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  fail- 
:ng  to  pursue  the  initiatives  of  the  Ken- 
r.edy  roimds  more  vigorously  in  terms  of 
'  etting  international  agreements  aimed 
at  bettering  trade  conditions,  and  en- 
couraging the  investment  by  those  who 
l.ave  had  the  potential,  and  those  who 


have  not.  so  that  trade  is  continually  ex- 
panding. 

Our  immediate  problem  is  in  cash  flow 
in  oui'  Government  .sector.  That  can  only 
be  .solved  by  additional  taxes  and  selec- 
tive reduction  in  (t<)verninent  spending. 
Let  us  liave  the  iiolltic:il  courage  to 
solve  our  home  problem  at  home.  The 
political  sagacity  to  .--iilve  our  intt*rna- 
tional  trade  pr^bkms  m  the  healthy 
tradition  of  a  free  and  expanding  trade. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  .Speaker.  J  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
narks  at  this  ijoint  m  the  REcoKn  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tePipore  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  request  <  f  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma .' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  SiJcaker.  the  No.  1 
i.s.sue  in  America  is  law  and  order.  This 
Nation  faces  a  crime  crisis.  Crime  stalks 
the  streets  of  every  major  city  in  the 
countiy.  The  time  lor  action  is  at  hand. 
The  problem  is  urger.t.  It  cries  lor  imme- 
diate and  certain  .solution. 

This  is  Law  Day.  U.S.A.  Tris  is  the  day 
created  for  the  xAmerican  jjeople  to  pay 
tribute  to  and  express  tlieir  resiU'ct  tor 
law  and  ord:^r.  Nevi-r  has  it  b'>en  more 
important  for  citizens  ot  this  country  to 
understand  tnat  th.-re  can  be  no  libertj . 
la)  justice,  iKj  opportunity  without  law 
Never  has  it  been  iiKjie  iiiii;ortant  llial 
the  criminal  be  made  to  understand  that 
his  felonious  acts  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  American  :.'Cople  ar-?  fed  an  with 
crimi>  and  criminals.  The  y  want  an  end 
to  lawlessness.  They  want  the  law  en- 
forced. Every  law  enforcement  agency  at 
every  level  of  governments — local,  State, 
and  National — must  make  it  clear  to  the 
would-be  criminal  that  if  he  Molates  the 
law  he  will  be  brought  to  .mstlce. 

Crime  is  on  the  increase  m  this  coun- 
try. Our  Natii)n  has  been.  i;i  .- cores  <j1 
cities  including  the  Nation's  Cajiital.  the 
\iol:m  of  iioima.  ar.^on,  and  Uiotiiiu.  Kide 
down  the  .-ireets;  view  the  burned-out 
buildings  and  burned -out  homes.  See  on 
every  side  the  v.-ork  oi  the  criminal  mind 
and  the  criminal  hand.  Can  this  Nation 
afford,  can  any  State  or  tjinmunity  .,; 
this  Nation  afford,  the  los.s  .n  lives  ai.d 
property  v.iiich  ihe  criminal  elemeri:  Ij 
'nflictmg  upon  the  ;)eople  ul  ihe  United 
States  today? 

Mr,  Speaker,  :t  is  hich  time  that  v.e 
resolve  to  halt  the  crlmewave  now  co.^t- 
ing  us  as  much  money  as  the  cost  of  v.-ag- 
iv.z  the  war  m  Vietnam.  Rioting,  looting, 
arson,  and  larceny  are  felonies  m  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Con- 
gress has  recently  made  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  cross  State  line.s  lor  the  purposes 
of  inciting  or  participating  in  a  not.  Tl:e 
American  people  have  a  ritht  to  expect 
that  this  provision  of  the  law  v,-ill  be  fully 
and  effectively  enforced.  EveiT  commu- 
nity, every  State,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— cooperatinc  \nth  all  their 
joint  force — must  put  an  end  to  a  crime- 
wave  which  in  many  areas  of  this  coun- 
trj-  is  reaching  alarming  propoitions.  No 
greater  problem  faces  the  American  peo- 
ple today. 


Mr  AT  BERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ur.an:'no;is  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Uf.cokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPEAKI-;R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  retiuest  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  .Spi-aker.  the  White 
Hou.se  announcement  last  Friday  of  the 
fo'tnaiion  of  Ihe  frban  Institute  marks 
a  historic  occasion. 

Over  the  years  various  administra- 
tions and  Coneresses  have  acted  to  meet 
immediate  and  short-range  problems  of 
our  cities.  Also  faced  with  the  demands 
of  immcdirit  ^  action,  ^"ovcrnnient  agen- 
cies— of  all  levels^have  been  too  busy 
responding  to  crises  to  begin  developing 
a  systematic  approach  and  lonu-range 
plans  of  action. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  jjermanent 
Urban  Institute  will  fill  this  void  The 
Urban  Institute  will  be  able  to  devote 
full  time  to  collecting  knowledge  about 
the  problems  afflicting  the  cities  and  de- 
\  isinu  lonir-range  solutlon.s  to  meet  the.se 
problems.  And  a  permanent  mganlza- 
lion  will  be  in  a  position  to  attract  our 
country's  best  intellectual  resources  to 
urban  affairs. 

Working  with  rovernments  at  all 
levels,  with  colleges  and  univcr,sities  and 
with  private  organizations,  the  Institute 
will  serve  as  a  national  center  for  In- 
formation about  and  solutions  to  the 
liroblems  of  the  cities. 

Public  agencies  that  have  not  liad  the 
tune  and  resources  to  devote  to  the  stud" 
of  urban  problems,  their  cau.ses  and  solu- 
tions will  benefit  from  the  eslabli.shmcnt 
of  this  Institute.  Commissions  and  spe- 
cial task  forces  usually  :'o  out  of  exist- 
ence as  soon  as  they  have  completed 
their  work.  What  Is  needed  and  what 
we  will  have  in  the  Urban  Institute,  Is 
an  orcani/ation  that  can  continually  r  I'o- 
duce  in-depth  studies  on  Irical  and  na- 
tional urban  problems  and  that  can  de- 
'.elop  and  evaluate  lona:-ran;-'e  solutions 

Last  Dcctinbei'  riesident  John.son  sul- 
'  ested  the  creation  of  such  an  in.stitute 
and  named  seven  disiin"uisned  citizen.s 
to  draft  a  charter,  incorporate  it  as  a 
private  non;irofit  cori^oration,  select  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  recommend  a 
l)residei!t,  lor  the  In.stitute. 

The  .-even  incorporators  iiaw  now 
completed  their  work  and  liave  selected 
William  Ojrham  as  president  of  the  In- 
stitute. Mr.  Gori-.am  brinrs  to  this  'ob  a 
lonn  iTcord  of  leadership  and  cr,  ativity 
in  analyzing  complex  public  problems. 
He  Jias  sei-ved  with  trie  Rand  Corp.,  as 
Deuuty  .A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Df-fen.se. 
and  as  A.s.sistant  Secretary  of  tliC  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  ar.d  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Institute  vill  lirovide  a  unique 
concentration  of  hitth  caliber  profes- 
sional talent — t-conomists.  ciiy  ijlanners. 
oijorations  analysts.  administrators, 
builders,  sociologists,  lawyers,  enc'ineers. 
and  others.  It  v.ill  have  a  continuity  of 
study  and  it  vill  have  an  independence 
from  Government  which  will  encouracc 
objective  analysis  and  critical  study  of 
(  xistmc  Government  nolirv  and  action. 

The  Institute  vill  be  supported  by  con- 
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tracts  ai.d  grants  from  several  Federal 
Departments  and  agencies — Housing  and 
Uroau  Developmont,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Liioor;  Commerce  and 
rr,in>portatUjr^,  and  tiie  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  This  support  will  be 
supplt-menttd  by  support  Unm  private 
foundations  interested  in  urban  problems 
and  also  by  contracts  with  individual 
ci"U's  and  Stales  lor  special  studies 

WTiile  the  Insutute  will  be  headquar- 
tered in  Wa.shinL:ton.  cwjperatlve  centers 
will  be  established  in  a  dozen  or  more 
cities.  This  is  important  as  it  will  allow 
the  Institute  to  work  directly  with  local 
communities  in  analyzi:;^  their  problems 
ar.d  developing  and  carrying  out  local 
prij^rams. 

Ti.e  Urban  Institute  is  a  welcomed  ad- 
dition '-n  liiis  Nation's  efforts  to  meet  its 
urban  challcnt^e  It  brings  to  the  task 
the  skills  and  expertise  of  15  great  lead- 
ers I  con:;ratulate  these  leaders  (or  ac- 
cepting,' this  challenge  and  offer  my 
wholehearted  support   for   their  efforts 


WELrOMTNG  REMARKS  OF  RKPRE- 
SENT.\TIVF.  PETER  W  RODINO  JR 
AT  THE  DEDICATTON'  OF  CON- 
STANTINO BRUMIDI  BUST.  RO- 
TUNT>A.  US.  CAPITOL.  APRIL  30. 
I'JfiH 

Mr  ALBERT  \T.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th.e  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 

Tliere  .vas  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  a  historic 
event  took  place  in  Uie  Capitol  Rotunda 
yesterday  witii  the  unveiling  of  the  bust 
of  the  ^reat  artist  Constantino  Brumidi. 
The  dlstl^.^'u;shed  sculptress.  Miss 
Jimilou  Mason,  was  present  at  the 
ceremonies 

I  say  thu  wa*  an  mvportant  historic 
event  because  it  i;ave  permanent  rrcog- 
nition  by  our  Nation  of  its  gratitude  to 
the  Italian  immigrant  who  more  than 
anyone  else  ornamented  our  Nation's 
Capitol  Building  with  work  of  timeless 
and  endurin^'  beauty  Americans  of 
Italian  oiitiMi  nave  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  our  national  life  and 
welfare.  Brumidi  s  work  stands  on  its 
own  merits  as  a  magnificent  artistic  ac- 
complishment It  IS  also  representative 
of  the  total  contributions  ul  many  '.^reat 
Italian-Americans  Here  in  our  own 
House  oi  Representatives  some  of  our 
'^nost  distmguished  Member.-;  trace  their 
roots  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  Among 
these  is  the  distjiguished  dean  of  Italo- 
American  Cungresamen.  our  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Mr. 
iRoDiNoi.  and  the  cochairman  ot  the 
dedication  ceremony,  the  distinguished 
Senator  trom  Rhode  Island  i  Mr. 
PasiokeI.  who  was  unable  to  be  here 
because  of  illness.  Another  is  our  be- 
loved colleague  from  Chicago,  the  gentle- 
man from  lllino.s  l  Mr  AnnunzioJ.  who 
was  a  coauthor  of  the  bill  which  brought 
proper  recok;nition  to  Brumidi, 

On  the  program  was  another  coauthor, 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
together  wi.h  our  distinguished  Capitol 
historian.  Dr    Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock. 


vvife  of  our  former  Cntre.ssman  from 
Arizona:  our  beloved  Sjieakfr.  John  \V. 
.MrCoRMAtK  and  our  distinguished  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  The 
wficoniiiiL:*  aildrcss  of  the  «entleman 
from  New  Jt-rsey  Mr  Rt.niNu'.  who 
presided  over  the  ceremonies,  summed 
up  the  situation  in  a  mimner  which  I 
think  should  be  preserved  for  posterity 
in  the  CoNc.HEssKiNAL  Record.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  therefore 
insert  this  address : 

.Mr  V!'-^  Prt'iidetii.  Mr  .Speaker,  their 
Excpilencies,  t.ho  AiiibaM«itclor  ul  Itiily  .uid 
:ae  .^miiii8>>a(lor  't  tirewe.  Scnutor  Haycleu. 
;he  Pre*iclent  l^ro  Ti-mporc  of  the  Senate, 
Hepresentatue  .\lbert  the  Majority  Leader 
■r    tlic   Hnuse.    iiid   Jtstliigulslied   i;ues:s 

On  ijehiiU  of  all  ot  thuse  who  worUed  so 
patiently  Jiid  perseverlngly  to  make  this 
•ccaiioii  piiSaible.  I  welcome  you 

This  IS.  .1  luomont  rich  ind  rare,  a  miiglcal 
moment    Vj    remember  to    treasure  .  .   . 

.md  to  cherish. 

We  iire  gathered  liere  this  morning  to 
^lonor  ii  iiear-f<)rgott<?n  immlgr.iiu  and  the 
■•iidurliig  brllliujue  of  hU  creutive  genlits 

The  phr.u.e  "poetic  justice"  is  used  to 
'U'.scrlt>e  xii  outcome  In  which  virtue  is  re- 
v:ircled  ;n  .i  partlcul.irly  aiutabie  manner, 
osually  niter  miic.'i  bitter  disappointment 
ind  many   heartbreaking  delays. 

rodtiy  we  are  witnessing  'he  happy  ending 
nf  a  -peclal  version  of  poetic  Justice  For  the 
tkiike  >t  .iccuracv.  xe  lught  to  call  this  ver- 
>ion    "Artistic  Justice  " 

We  Have  had  our  bitter  disappointments. 

VVf  tiavp  had   jut  heartbreaJflng  del  ay .^. 

.\nd  :iow  we  are  .itKJUt  to  i!i\eU  ;k  hand- 
Mimelv  :;ishloned  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
.tildl — I  fitting  -*orlc  .il  ,irt  '.o  memorialize 
•.he  lifted  artist  laureate,  the  Michelangelo 
of  the  United  States  Capitol 

It  IS  nttlng.  too.  that  this  ILkeness  ol  the 
moitcr  artist  will  enjoy  a  permanent  place 
>f  honor  in  a  corridor  of  the  Capitol  "hat 
has  come  to  be  known  .is  the  "Brtimldl 
Corridor."  so  .idorned  Is  it  with  examples  of 
of  bis  genius. 

\n(i   nnallv.   to  complete   'he   triumph   of 

.-tl^tlc  Juitlce.  the  biist  of  Brumidi  will  be 

■inveiipd    by   Mrs.    Myrtle   Cheney    Murdock. 

Ahu  .Umost  sitlglehanuedly  rescued  Briunidrs 

■  line  irom  iWjscunty. 

L.ke  Mrs  Murdock.  and  like  millions  uf 
Honors  :j  ;he  Ci»pliol.  I.  loo.  am  impres.'sed 
by  'lie  ^klll  of  this  master  Aho  flUed  the 
Capitol  with  beauty  .o  he  \ery  eye  >1  the 
aume. 

Murnls.  portraits,  lunettes,  lanascapes  and 
irescoes-  Bnunidl  printed  them  all  with 
:Uiwiess  aitlitry. 

Fur  .»  quarter  of  a  century,  until  his  death 
.n  1880.  he  tolled  lalthfully  at  his  appointed 
t.isk. 

He  soui;ht  neither  fame  nor  lortune  and 
prayed  only  to  live  long  enough  "'.a  make 
beautiful  the  Capitol  oi  the  one  country  on 

■  irth  in  which  there  is  liberty  " 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Bnimidi  was  not  born 
:n  the  United  States,  but  in  Rome,  ol  an 
Italian  mother  ."iud  a  Greek  Either.  He  came 
to  this  coiiiury—  as  bo  majxv  others  before 
and  !»ince — in  search  oi  ireedom. 

AmencEt  did  not  disappoint  htm.  Brumidi 
lUscovercU  mat  America  was  truly  a  land  of 
•he  '.rre    a  jweet  lauu  ol  liberty. 

.■\nd  he  labored  succef^UiUy  to  capture  that 
•heme  in  :us  paiutlngs,  to  giorily  -ind  ceie- 
orate  it.  so  that  the  dream  of  freedom  would 
never  diminish,  but  would  be  renewed  iinU 
strengthened,  tor  .ill  people  and  for  all  rime. 

.■\l  "his  very  moment,  in  the  city  of  PhlU- 
atra  .ii  Greece,  where  Brunucirs  father  was 
born,  .lU  oil  painting  of  Brumidi  the  artist  is 
being  unveiled — to  the  .^^trains  of  the  na- 
tional anthems  of  Italy,  Greece  and  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  a  kind  and  thoughtful   rribiiie  :hat 


will  enhance  Brumldls  stature  .iiid  rcjm'.i- 
tlon. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  .\inerlca  Wius  uis 
chosen  land   his  iidoptfd  country 

With  simple  pride,  he  sittned  his  most  uiag- 
nltlcent  work.s  "C  Brumidi.  artist,  citizen 
•  )f  the  United  States." 

And  lu  the  iieepest.  fullest  sense.  Brumldl's 
life  work  is  symbolic  of  .ill  the  love  .uid  1(j>- 
oliy  our  immigrmits  have  given  to  this  coun- 
try, and  of  tlie  countless  contribution.'^  'hey 
iia\e  made  to  . I  greater  .  cvpr  greater 
.\inerlca. 

With  immigrant  eyes  .unl  with  iminlgr.iiit 
heart  with  immigrant  tlhRers  and  immigrant 
soul.  Brumidi  saw  .  .  .  felt  .  .  .  and  viiutt-r- 
stood  the  sweeping,  soaring  .-.pint  of  .^ineri- 
Ci\n  democracy.  And  with  boki  brush  strokr.^. 
with  paint  and  pigment,  he  caught  th.it 
spirit  where  It  lives  fi^rover  here. 

This  wus  the  irninlgrant's  legacy  to  the 
land  of  liberty. 

And  so.  as  we  mo^e  .ihead  with  the  pro- 
gram we  ha\e  planned  lor  this  morning,  let 
us  regard  this  bust  of  Brumidi  as  more  than 
.1  tribute  to  an  artistic  genius  Let  ti.s  see  it 
also  as  a  fitting  reminder  of  the  dynainx 
and  constructive  role  of  the  immigrant  la 
the  building  of  a  greater  .America.  lUid  of  the 
Immigrant's  deep  and  abiding  love  for  his 
adopted  Uoniel md. 


NO   MAN  CAN  BE  HIS  OWN  LAW 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ii.^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  ;it 
this  point  at  the  Record  and  include 
e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Iheio 
objection  to  tht-  request  of  the  s^cntleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  R.  Moss,  chief  justice  of  the 
Supirmf  Court  of  South  ("aroima.  dt- 
liverod  the  address  at  the  dfdicatiun  <il 
the  new  Greenwood  County  Courthouse 
on  Sunday  atternoon.  April  L'8.  It  was  a 
threat  iinvilcge  for  me  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion  m  ray  hometown  of  Green- 
v.ood.  SC, 

Iirunediatt  Iv  following  the  ceremony  I 
returned  to  the  Nation's  Capitol.  I  was 
impii.:>sed.  as  never  before,  with  the  fact 
that  local  government  and  :he  individual 
citizen  are  the  very  foimdation  of  ou: 
democratic  society  Our  hopes  and 
aspirations  depend  .uhim  justice  and 
equality  iit  the  local  lev.  !. 

Juciiie  Mo.ss.  uiwn  that  occasion,  de- 
livered a  magnificpnt  tuldress  which  I 
commcnu  u  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues m  this  Con.i;n\ss  ;ind  to  the  einnr 
Nation.  Judye  Moss'  address  was  timely 
and  challeni^iua.  It  is  fittiny  and  uroper. 
as  we  obsene  Law  Day  in  this  counti-j-. 
that  his  remarks  be  entered  into  the 
permanent  He(  ofd  of  ihis  ConL'r(\ss 

Judije  Moss'  matinificent  address  fol- 
lows ; 

Rem.irks  of  .Joseph  R.  Moss  at  the  Dedica- 
tion or  THE   Gree.nwood  County  CotTiT- 

iiouSE.  Aprii.  28.  1968 

It  was  on  February  -'1,  !L<.'i9  'hat  a  Joint 
Resolution  ol  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  was  approved  .ind  ny  s:rh  ::  Court- 
house Renovating  iind  Building  Ci  mmlttoe 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  makiiii:  .i 
complete  study  of  the  needs  rf  the  county 
for  a  new  courthouse.  This  committee  was 
authorized  to  employ  the  necessary  archi- 
tects and  engineers  and  to  con.mlt  with  the 
officials  and  citizens  of  Greenwood  County 
'In  order  to  present  to  the  county  a  build- 
ing which  will  serve  the  people  In  an  ever 
expanding  economy  for  years  to  come  "  Pttr- 
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suant  to  the  aforesaid  .lUthC'rlty.  the  Court- 
house Renovating  iind  Building  Committee 
Ii.iind  that  tliere  existed  an  iminecilate  need 
to  replace  the  existing  Greenwood  County 
Courthouse  which  had  Ijeeii  built  about  1898, 
with  a  new.  modern  and  v^ell  equipped  one 
to  be  located  on  the  site  of  the  old  court- 
house and  with  the  right  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional propertv  lor  s.iid  jniriK'se.  On  .April 
0.  1<(6'2  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State 
directed  the  itoresiUd  coiniTilltee  to  under- 
take and  ^ujiervise  lurther  planning  lor  the 
cciustrurtlon  of  a  new  courthouse  and  office 
building  tacUlty  lor  this  coiu.ty  The  nec- 
esuiry  lunds  were  jirovlderi  for  the  work 
.'f  the  committee  On  Ajiril  24.  1964.  an  Act 
Was  passed  hv  the  General  .AsKembly  of  this 
State  ratlfylm:  the  lihdliigs  of  the  Finance 
H(  ard  of  Greenwood  Ciuintv  and  the  Court- 
lio;:se  Renovating  and  BiUUilng  Committee 
.'f  the  imr.iediiile  need  to  replace  the  Green- 
wood County  Ci'urthouse  wltli  a  new.  mod- 
ern and  well  equipped  one  and  authorized 
.1  bond  Issue  in  the  amount  of  One  Million 
h1\e  Hi:iui.'ed  Thousai.d  Dollars  to  tinance 
such 

The  lonstructlon  o:  tl.c  new  courth<Aise 
was  iMiniiieiiced  In  .lune.  1965.  ;.nd  was  In- 
lorniallv  occupied  In  Ar.gust.  1967.  with  a 
total  nivestinent  nf  .tijproxlmately  One  Mil- 
lion   Nine   Hundred   Thousani   Dollars. 

We  have  this  (lav  as^(n-lbkd  for  the  ptir- 
pi>fie  of  the  dedication  ot  Greenwimd  County's 
magnificent  ;ind  modern  new  courthouse  It 
ic.arks  a  major  milest<.>ne  in  the  continuing 
crowth  .mo  [irogress  of  this  country  and  the 
•people  it  Will  serve  Tlils  beautiful  structure 
stands  as  an  enduring  and  inspiring  inemo- 
rlal  to  the  j^eople  of  the  rouiity.  the  work- 
manship vision  and  the  teamwork  of  manv, 
inclucllng  .irtlsans.  ,lrchltect^.  builders, 
lountv  1. nance  (oinmlttee.  the  legislative 
delegation  and  the  invested  Interest  of  tax- 
payers. .Ml  "f  these  have  brought  it  from 
wishful  thinking  to  consummated  leality. 
This  Temple  of  Justice  lormally  opens  its 
doors  today  upon  tlie  th.reshold  (.f  a  new  era 
m  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  people 
who  will  u.se  its  facilities  and  .services  It  ;s 
the  citadel  from  which  our  society  will  de- 
fend itself  against  crime  raid  lawlessness 

The  deepest  concern  of  the  real  citizens  fjf 
this  "otintry  is  crime  anu  the  jireservatlon  of 
law  .iiid  order.  To  enforce  the  law  and 
ptmishment  for  crime  Is  the  first  duty  of 
-overnment.  "Only  a  law: ill  socletv  can  build 
a  better  socletv."  A  dl.^orderiv  --ociety  even- 
tually fails  and  will  provide  nothing  •  •  • 
except  chaos.  If  e\eryone  were  kii;d.  cour- 
teoiLS.  considerate  and  ;;enerous  we  v.-ould 
h.irdly  need  to  have  fiiiv  laws.  Yes.  if  we  rUl 
rrallij  lived  the  teachings  of  c  ur  religious 
heritage?  there  would  be  few  laws  needed  to 
keep  ou^  society  orderlv.  Since  the  earliest 
recorded  history  C'f  man  there  has  been  a 
need  for  law  liecause  it  orir.un  Tder  out  of 
ronfuslon.  protects  xhe  weak  irom  the  en- 
'  roachment  of  the  strcrng.  With  law  comes 
justice,  iind  v.-lth  justice  conies  a  reckoning 
for  the  wrontdoer  and  recompense  or  relief 
for  the  victim. 

Law  Is  the  foundation  for  coping  '.vitl;  and 
solving  the  complex  and  intricate  problems 
which  are  daily  multip'.vmg  by  the  constatit- 
!y  shifting  currents  of  events  There  is  a 
trite  old  saying  that  "times  are  changing." 
In  almost  every  field  of  hunian  endeavor  or 
activity,  .n  education.  In  science,  in  religion, 
m  business,  m  public  affairs,  men  are  re- 
examining the  old  ways  C'f  doing  things,  dis- 
cardins  worn  out  methods,  improving  rime 
proven  procedures. 

Many  chanses  iiave  occurred  in  the  law.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  the  tield  of  law 
has  been  dug,  plowed  and  tilled  to  bring 
forth  a  bumper  crop  of  fresh  '.eeal  thinking 
and  ideas.  Great  steps  :la^e  been  made  in 
:nany  areas.  Into  these  new  fields  •.ve  should 
cautiously  walk.  However,  we  should  remem- 
ber,   as    bean   Pound   .jnee   said,    that    "Law 


must  be  stable,  and  yet  it  cannot  stand  still." 
So  law.  therefore,  must  have  a  loglciU  con- 
tinuity with  the  p.ist  and  .m  adaptability 
to  the  present  iind  tlie  future.  We  mu.st 
Ijroperlv  appraise  wild  schemes  of  reform 
.lid  check  the  enactment  of  radical  laws. 
We  must  not  remo\.-  the  ancient  landmark^-. 
which   our   fathers   have   built.  "^■ 

Nn  in.m  llimg  in  hviniiin  society  can  be 
ills  o.vn  l.iw.  If  m.cking  his  own  law  cm\  l>e 
asserted  Viy  one  man.  .1  mn  be  asserted  by 
all  If  ilie  jihilosopher  can  make  his  own  law. 
sD  can  the  ff)ol.  If  the  virtuous  man  can 
m.ike  his  own  law.  so  can  those  who  spring 
:rom  tlie  guttf  r.  Good  l.uvs  niu.^t  nine  from 
the  genius  of  a  whole  people,  b.ised  upon 
their  traditions,  their  experience,  and  their 
current  needs;  ;ind  ihi-y  lutist  be  capable  of 
jjractical  appl. cation.  Tiie  wise  lawmakers  of 
tlie  Athenian.s  itdmitfed  that  they  did  iiot 
give  their  citi.'eus  the  b':>st  laws  ilicy  were 
capable  of  giving,  but  the  best  laws  that 
the  citizens  were  capable  of  rcceiviiiii" 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  respect 
iind  uphold  the  law.  The  toler:ition  '>i  dis- 
obedience of  the  law  and  of  the  judgments 
of  court  will  bring  iiny  government  to  an 
end.  Tlie  rule  of  law  can  lunction  properl' 
only  when  it  is  respected  and  honored  b' 
those  it  serves.  No  man  is  above  the  lav 
and  no  man  is  below  :t.  Tlio.se  who  seek  to 
be  above  the  law  must  come  lo  know  that 
their  scliemes  will  be  defeated  by  iin  indig- 
nant people  and  a  process  if  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  respect  lor  law  is  not  tht  respect  for 
some  of  the  laws.  It  is  the  respect  for  all 
of  the  laws.  A  citizen  or  a  group  of  citizens 
have  no  right  lo  declcie  which  laws  .'-hould 
be  obeyed  and  which  should  be  ignored,  .se- 
lective obedience  and  selective  di.sobedience 
of  the  law  Is  the  way  we  take  the  jaw  into 
our  own  hands.  No  one  expects  every  citi- 
zen to  like  all  of  the  laws.  Kvervono  dL-ilikes 
some  law.  Tlie  right  to  oppose  must  lie  pre- 
served Ijut  if  a  citii-^en  is  ijcrniitted  to  obey 
only  those  laws  which  he  likes  and  lire  iielp- 
ful  to  liim,  we  are  back  v.'herc  we  started 
Irom  and  everyone  Is  doing  as  he  pleases. 
If  this  concept  of  the  1  tw  Is  ijcrmltted  the 
strong  can  overpower  the  weak  v.'ithout  anv 
fear  of  ptmishment  t.tnder  this  rule  iiiob.s 
march  and  make  shambles  of  our  cities  and 
mockery  of  our  laws.  .Such  violence  must  be 
hrought  to  an  end  by  whatever  means  are 
necessary  In  order  to  assure  order  and  tran- 
quillity to  our  law  abiding  citizens  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  basic  rishts  fcr  which  tcvir 
lorelathers  gave  their  li-,es. 

When  men  are  pcrrutted  'o  :  el-^ct  the  law 
ihev  wish  to  obey  only  the  itrong  survive. 
Living  by  Imperfect  but  respected  law  Is 
better  than  trying  to  survive  where  every- 
one makes  lils  own  'aw  or  selects  the  one  he 
•A'ill  obey. 

fiAl  laws  are  good  tmtil  they  are  iimended 
or  repealed  .nd  iniist  be  enforced.  A  law  can 
be  criticized  and  ii  citizen  has  the  right  to 
seek  a  change  of  the  law  if  he  believes  ^uch 
to  be  unwise  or  unlair.  The  con.stitution 
gives  to  every  citizen  thp  right  to  petition 
the  governnient  for  a  rcdrc^.-,  cf  txriev:ir.ccs. 
The  risht  of  di.ssent  is  sacred  nd  the  exer- 
cise of  such  right  mu.-t  be  done  lit  the  man- 
ner nrcvidcd  for  by  law.  Mutiny  and  mob 
violence  must  not  be  permitted  to  i^iasquer- 
ade  in  the  name  of  di.-:se!^t.  It  is  apparent 
that  tii.nny  disse:iter.=  :.r"  i-iore  ixi  n;.s  to 
create  dissension  than  to  brii.^  about  reform. 
It  is  througii  peaceful  political  and  consti- 
tutional process,  not  violence,  that  the  will 
of  the  people  is  niade  into  law.  This  is  the 
way  It  should  be.  Ui^.fortunately,  in  recciit 
years,  many  have  adopted  methods  ether 
than  the  peaceful  politii»».  iirocess 

It  should  be  brought *iome  to  the  public 
that  Justice  is  evervbodv's  business.  In  a  de- 
cent legal  order  it  is  not  enough  that  Ju.stice 
be  done,  it  must  also  be  seen  to  be  done  It 
is  an  iiidlspensable  element  of  our  legal  tra- 
dition   that    everyone    i.ave    the    fair    oppor- 


tunity to  state  his  claim  and  to  receive  the 
.ssuriuice  that  his  a.ssenion  will  be  consid- 
ered carefully  imd  seriously  before  .i  decision 
;s  iiu.de.  When  the  decision  is  in.ide.  it  siroulcl 
ijo  obeyed. 

On  .May  1,  next,  we  will  observe  Lnw  Day 
in  these  United  btates.  It  is  u  day  set  a.side 
each  year  by  Congress  in  recognition  of  the 
ftindamcnt.il  importance  of  tlie  rule  of  law  to 
our  N.itlou  l>aw  is  a  system  tliat  pernilts 
existing  rights  to  be  protected,  inju.itlces  to 
oe  remedied,  and  disputes  to  be  resolved. 
Without  recourse  to  >ch  defeating  Milence. 
It  IS  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  honor  the 
l.iw  .md  to  work  within  it  iUicl  through  it  lor 
civil  order  arid  soci.il  ju.^tice  I'lcsident  John- 
son has  i.s,sued  a  Law  Day  I'rnclamatlon  <all- 
uig  upon  every  citizen  lo  join  in  the  ub- 
serxiince  of  the  tiay  by  making  .i  [>erson;il 
commitment  ili  tx)  obey  tlie  law.  i2l  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others..  (31  to  aid  law 
eiilorcement  and  i4i  to  uphold  ilie  juotr- 
mcnt.=i  ol  the  courts 

riiiii  is  a  time  when  every  citizen  in  our 
;_'rcat  country  needs  lo  take  It  upon  him.self 
ill  become  a  one-man  cru-sade  lo'r  a  return 
to  tlie  biMlc  principles  we  have  always  recog- 
nized iis  beiiig  right.  Indiviclualiy  we  may  iiot 
be  able  lo  do  .i  great  de.iil  but  ilie  concerted 
efforts  of  many  will  have  a  trcmendou.s  im- 
pact upon  the  obedience  to  .mti  respect  lor 
the  law  of  tlie  land. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Abrahitm  Vn- 
coin.  speakluu  m  the  year  1838.  liad  thls"^ 
siiy :  x 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, \ 
every  well  wisher  to  his  poMerlty,  swear  by 
the  bloixi  of  tlie  revolution,  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  (wrticular,  the  laws  oi  -he  coun- 
iry,  .iiid  ne'.er  to  tolerate  their  Mciatlon  by 
others.  As  the  (latriols  of  seventy -six  did  to 
the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  liideiiend- 
i  lice,  so  to  the  support  of  llie  Constitution 
,.nd  laws,  let  every  American  jjlcd^e  liLs  life, 
lus  property,  and  lils  sacred  honor; — let 
every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law, 
is  to  tr.iinple  on  the  ijlood  of  his  lather,  and 
lo  tear  the  character  of  his  o'A'n.  and  bis 
children's  liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws. 
be  brcatlied  by  every  American  mother,  to 
tlie  lisping  babe,  that  jirattles  on  lier  lap-- 
let  it  be  taught  in  schwils,  in  seminaries, 
aiid  in  colleges — iet  it  written  m  primers. 
spelling  hooks,  and  in  iilmanacs: — let  it  be 
l)reachi?<l  irom  the  pulpit,  jiroclaimcd  in  leg- 
islative halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  Jus- 
tice. And,  ill  .vhort.  let  It  become  the  politlciil 
religion  of  the  n.itlou;  and  let  the  old  uid 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grav 
iiiid  the  g-.iy.  of  all  sexes  and  tongues.  ,ind 
colors  iind  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly 
iipon  its  alt.ir?   ' 

The  free  acceptance  by  all  persons  of  the 
restraints  of  the  law  upon  conscience  I'.nd 
iictlon  is  an  iittitude  of  good  citizenship.  We 
most  not  waste  our  time  with  irresiionslbillty 
but  must  spend  oursehes  in  the  work  before 
us,  well  a.ssurcd  that  the  right  performance 
of  this  day's  duties  will  lie  the  iiest  prep.ira- 
tion  lor  the  davs  or  ages  that  lie  ahead.  As 
David  l^awrence  wrot«  in  United  .States  News 
..nd  World  Ileport  "All  the  reforms  that  the 
human  mind  can  conceive  will  not  correct 
misbehavior  and  prevent  criminal  acts  unless 
and  until  the  majority  commands  the  cov- 
rrnment  lo  apply  rigid  discipline,"  He  fur- 
ther said  that  there  is  a  lot  wrong  with 
.\merica  today — but  nothing  that  can't,  in 
due  time,  be  cured  <is  the  maiority  of  the 
citizens  make  up  their  minds  to  act  to- 
gether to  establish  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

The  la-A-  has  h.onored  lis  all  the  days  of  our 
lives  and  it  is  my  hope  and  i^raver  fnat  all 
of  us  iis  pood  citizens  can  from  this  time 
forth,  by  service  .nd  respect,  honor  the  law. 

Tills  day  -^-e  dedlcat>;  this  courtliouse  riS  a 
place  from  v.'hence  law  and  order  will  be 
inaint.'iiiied.  You  have  a  jiart  in  this  and  I 
urge  the  filthful  discharge  cf  thi.-,  respon- 
sibilitv  of  all  of  us. 


ii.ris 
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ISRAELI    RESOLUTIONS   RECEIVED 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thLs  pomt  in  lue  Record  and 
include  vanoas  letters  and  other  extra- 
neou.s  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sentleman 
from  Ma.^sachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  on 
April  9.  19fi8.  I  receiv^-d  a  letter  frn.m 
Ma-  Gen  Y  Rabin  the  Amba.s.^ador 
from  Israel  to  thn  Unit.ed  State^;,  In  which 
the  Ambassador  enclosed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  bv  the  Honorable  Kadish 
Luz.  Speaker  of  the  Knesset  of  Israel,  to- 
'.lether  w;th  copies  of  two  resolutions 
adopted  in  March  of  1968  First,  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defense  Committee 
on  the  situation  of  Jews  in  Arab  coun- 
tries, and  second,  by  the  Foret!?n  AfTairs 
and  Defense  Committee  on  the  situation 
of  Jews  in  Poland. 

In  nis  letter  to  me.  Speaker  Luz  said: 

The  coinr.il'iee  rrsolved  th-nt  tile  Resohi- 
tlor.s  tie  (•t)m»'vc*ri  to  the  P:irll:>metU.s  uf  the 
wor!<l  t  would  therefore  be  grateful  If  you 
wo'.ild  hriin;  the  text  of  these  Rcscitutloa&  to 
the  Mem'jer^  ct  ymir  ParllametiT,  for  their 
.mention, 

■  In  my  remarks  I  am  including  a  letter 
from  .\mba.->si:dor  Pabin  together  with 
the  lett  r  tiom  Speaktr  Luz.  ;ind  copies 
of  the  resolutions  that  the  Speaker  tians- 
mitfd  to  me.  which  remarks  I  am  in- 
cluding lor  the  information  of  my  col- 
leaRUrs  of  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress 

Embassy  or  Israel. 
W  mhington.  DC    April  9.  1968 

The   3PE.XKFH 

C  S.  Houxe  or  Rcprt:xeit:atU'ea. 
Wasfr.ngton.  DC 

Dt.\a  Mr  Speakeji  I  have  :!ie  honor  to 
br:ng  ui  vour  ,\'tentlon  the  enc:ose<l  letter 
from  the  S  leaker  of  the  Knesset  .iiid  the 
resol'.iuons  .xdopted  by  the  Foreign  AiT.tirs 
.ind  Defence  Committee  of  the  Knesset  con- 
cerning the  situation  .jf  Jews  .:i  Poiauu  .md 
In  .\rab  countries 

I  believe  it   would   be  mcst  helpful  If  .111 
members  of  '.\iii>:ress  were  to  be  .-toquainted 
with  this  iud  situation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MaJ  Gen   Y   Rabi.n. 

Amtiai.^ador 

jERt'SALE.M.  March  27.  loss 
Dear  Mr  SrEAitrR  I  '.lave  the  honour  '  ■ 
cop.vev  The  text  of  two  resolutions  in.  "The 
Persecution  nf  Jews  In  Poland"  and  'The  Per- 
secution of  .lew.s  in  .\iaY>  Countries"  .ido|it<>d 
bv  the  Forel'.;n  Affairs  .ind  Defence  Commit- 
tee ut  the  Knes.-et 

The  Committee  resolved  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  oiivr-ved  to  P.irllnjn?nt«  if  "he 
world  I  would  therefore  be  i?ri'etiil  if  \.>u 
would  bring  tiie  text  of  these  rc«olitt:nns  to 
the  Members  of  your  Parliament,  for  their 
attention 

Yours  sincerely. 

K^9ISH  hirz 
Speaker  of  fie  Kneiirt. 

JEBI'SALFM.  Xrrc'i   :9^8 
RtsOLUrti.N    ^Doplf.O   BY    THK   FORCIUN    A^r^m!t 

\.ND  Dzrzsct  Co.M.MrrifE  '(.n  the  Siro»Tit»K 

or  Jews  i.n  .Arab  Col.ntries 

The  Committee  h.xs  received  reliable  'nior- 
trtitioTi  on  the  s.tuntion  of  Jews  m  .\rab 
countries  ind  the  Committee  ;s  *ftorited  by 
the  clear-itut  e^  Idence  brovitfht  beloro  it  re- 
garding ma^'s  irrests  without  .iny  reiuiiin  or 
court   order     tortures    m    Eg.Tptian    pri«>ns. 


dental  of  food  and  medicines  it'Mii  .Jews  .iiid 
of  the  inceesant  •tystematlc  inr.t.-.'iif.'it  bv  the 
presA  and  the  authorities  against  tae  Jewish 
population:  the  Committee  expresses  ita 
i^f.e  coticern  with  reg.ird  to  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  cif.zeii'.  of  .^rab  countries,  upon  whom 
the  aiithorltloB  vent  their  nige  The  Otm- 
mlttee  demands  t!>.it  they  be  given  the  free- 
dom to  leave  their  «'oiintrles  .iiid  calls  upon 
the  Pirllainents  of  the  world  u>  raise  their 
voices  i-ondemiiing  thrse  crimes  .igalnst 
humanity 

T.ie  Ci:'mmittee  dem.inds  that  the  Govern- 
.Tient  should  arouse  world  jpliilon  jg.ilnst 
•hese  itrocliles  and  should  -•  ill  upon  goverii- 
.'iierits  :^i^r..illoriiil  t)Odle  and  The  Re  I 
Crusa  -tffSrerl  liieir  mfliieni-e  In  '>rder  to  .-top 
'he  rnalireatmt'Ut  .»:id  persecution  of  unpro- 
tected Jewish  communities  in  Arab  ooimtrles. 
jERrsALEM,  March  1968. 

Resomtion  .Adopted  by  the  Poreion  .\ffairs 

AND  DrrrNCE  Committee  on  the  Situation 

OF  Jews  in  Poland 

Since  the  Six  D.tvs  War  when  Israel  de- 
feated and  repulsed  the  siggrcssors  who 
openly  threitened  her  destruction  the  Pol- 
ish Government  has  .idapted  an  extremely 
severe  .intl-Israel  Policv  This  policy  soon 
turned  into  a  Mmpalgn  '>f  incitement  ig.Tlru-t 
the  Jews  of  Poland. 

Until  the  Second  World  War  three  million, 
three  hundred  thousand  Jews  lived  on  Polish 
soil  Diirtnt;  the  Nazi  conquest  millions  of 
Jews.  clth'Pns  of  Poland,  together  with  mil- 
lions of  Jews  from  other  countries,  were  put 
to  death  by  tlie  Germans  In  iras  chambers 
.ind    crematoria   erected   on    Polish    territory 

Of  the  former  proud  Jewish  oommunlty 
which,  throtigh  u;  generations,  was  true  to 
the  dream  of  redemption  :n  the  lands  of  our 
forefathers,  only  about  20  to  30  thousand 
Jews  survive  today  In  Poland 

Indeed,  after  the  Second  World  W.\r.  Po- 
land was  ^sympathetic  towards  the  revival  of 
the  .Tewish  nation  in  Its  homeland  and,  out 
of  unclerstandlni;  of  the  trairedv  uf  our  na- 
tion, allowed  Its  citizens  to  depart  for  Israel 

Now,  however,  in  order  to  divert  the  Polish 
people  from  its  internal  problems,  'he  Polish 
Authorities  have  decided  'n  emplov  the  few 
Jews  who  escaped  the  Holocaust  as  a  scafje- 
goat.  For  this  purpose  they  are  reeortlng  to 
.intt-Semltic  Incitement 

This  .uitl-Jpwish  hatred,  so  well  known  as 
a  dlversion.iry  instrument  from  the  da\-s  of 
the  Tzar  until  thoee  of  Stalin,  Is  one  of  the 
horrors  of  our  times 

Israel  draws  the  attention  of  the  entire  en- 
lightened world  to  this  atrocltv  We  demand 
that  It  be  put  to  an  Immediate  end  We  call 
upon  I  he  Polish  Government  to  permit  those 
Jews  who  survived  the  Holocaust  to  leave 
Polandv  .ilreadv  so  drenched  with  Jewish 
blood,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  his- 
toric homeland  where  they  can  live  in  free- 
dom and  without  fear. 


FOUNDATION       SIT'DIES       RECEI\'E 
WIDESPREAD    PUBLIC    APPROVAL 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mv  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tJic  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Spi'r.ker.  the  studies 
of  the  Subcominitlee  on  Foundations  of 
t!ie  House  .Small  Bi'.-^ine.-is  C-)inmittee 
have  received  wide>;uread  public  .^.p- 
pro\al  As  an  example  of  surh  approval. 
I  include,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members,  an  editorial  from  the  Shieve- 
port.  La  .  Journal  dated  April  15.  I968i 


Congressman  Patman's  Good  Proposal 

Every  taxpayer  m  ihe  counir'  would  bene- 
fit. If  the  nation's  tax-exempt  toundatlons 
would  follow  the  suggestion  of  Rep.  Wrieht 
Patman  The  Dem.K-ratlc  Congressman  from 
Texarkana.  Tex  .  believes  that  loundatlons 
should  contribute  their  current  Income  to 
the  t-T  3  Treasury  until  the  V'letiiam  War 
ends  and.  In  the  meantime,  draw  on  their 
existing  capital  for  donations  to  domestic 
proRmms 

It  Ks  t(i  be  hoped  that  foundation  heads 
generally  take  the  suggestion  inore  serloiL^ly 
thrtii  did  Craig  M  Smith,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark  .  president  .'f  the  Rockwl;,  Fund  a  foim- 
datlon  that  .Arkansas  Gov  Wii.throp  Ro.ke- 
feller  established  for  philanthropic  educa- 
tional purposes  \n  iJ^.'ie  Mr  Smith,  accord- 
ing to  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
'.aiiehed  when  he  was  asked  for  Ills  opinion 
of  Mie  proposal 

The  Bock«1n  F-ind  Is  one  of  several  foun- 
dations labeled  bv  Representative  P.Ttman  as 
•'playthings  for  the  wealthy."  Doubts  of  the 
letrallty  of  two  of  the  ftmd's  trnnsartlon* 
were  '•alsed  by  the  congressman  In  a  report 
of  a  study  of  s.-veral  hundred  foundations 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Foun- 
(I'.llons.  Se'.ect  Committee  on  Small  Bu.si- 
iiess.  of  which  Mr  P.atman  Is  chairman  One 
transactlon'involved  the  purchase  of  antique 
.lUtonioMles  f:r  Governor  Rockefeller's  inii 
seum  at  his  home  and  the  other  was  his  pur- 
chase of  50,000  copies  of  a  biography  of  his 
mother  throuch  the  fund 

Th'.s  stiidv  reafRrm.'  Mr  .Patman".'^  often- 
•tited  contention  that  the  tax  exemption 
rrguhitlon?  under  svhlch  foundations  operate 
need  'o  be  tightened  Dunne  Investigations 
of  *he  past  sevenl  years  this  ^utx-ommlttee 
'.  ".-  uncovered  tiumerous  Instances  of  abuse 
of  the  tax-exemption  prlvilece.  Shockin? 
ia«es  of  profitable  businesses  opertitlne  under 
•lie  (retense  of  charity  have  been  discovered 
If  the  wealthy  can  use  foundations  .is  ,i  'ax 
:!-d?p.  then  it  would  b?  fair  If  averaee  tax- 
pavers  could  devise  some  gimmick  to  cut 
their  own  taxes 

The  U  S.  Treasury  has  shown  m  amazing 
lack  of  concern  about  the  way?  foundatlon.s 
utilize  tax  exemptions  and  manaee  their  if- 
fairs.  Apparentlv,  the  Trea<;urv  1;  is  not  com- 
piled even  .i  falrlv  complete  '.1st  of  the  foun- 
dations enjoying  exemptions,  and.  in  the  face 
of  prodding  from  Congressman  Patman'.= 
subcommittee.  It  h.as  failed  to  .«;ubmlt  to 
'"onCTess  anv  proposals  for  reform  "The 
Treasury,"  Mr.  Piuman  has  declared,  "must 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  'lie  prolifera- 
tion of  foundations  and  their  use  as  a  vehicle 
of  abuse  of  public  trust  and  tax  evasion. '• 

There  are  believed  to  be  100  000  founda- 
tions. Including  a  ereat  many  .small  ones 
along  with  the  major  ones  that  have  enor- 
mous resources  Five  hundred  .  nd  nlnetv- 
slx  were  scrutinized  In  the  recent  study  ^f 
the  .subcommittee  Prom  1960  to  the  end  of 
1966  the  assets  of  these  foiinduions  in- 
cre-ised  from  •10.2  hlHlon  to  S15  1  billion  In 
1965-66.  the  subcommittee  reports,  thev  had 
receipts  of  82  7  billion.  Including  *990  mll- 
'•.nn  :n  cnolfil  ^nm-i.  $39  8  million  In  profits 
on  h'i5ines«  np^r'tions  and  ?506  fi  million  in 
■-ontrl*>uf  Ions 

Congressman  Patman's  suggestion  of 
fouT'd  tjo".  i:r::nt,=  to  the  Trei'urv  Is  based 
on  sound  logic  In  the  first  place,  there  Is  a 
precedent  for  It  Twenty-five  foundations 
alone  dispensed  ?176  6  million  .ibroad  be- 
tween Jan  1.  1965.  .md  Nov.  120.  1967  At  least 
25  foreign  covernments  received  direct 
grants  from  the  Ford  Foimdatlon  between 
Jan.  1,  1965.  .md  Sept  30.  1967.  Mr.  Patman 
says 

If  the  foundations  would  confine  their 
activities  to  the  ttnited  States  ,ind  Its  ter- 
ritories, they  would  help  reduce  the  dollar 
drain  Instead,  they  add  to  that  problem 
and  their  philanthropic  efforts  abroad  bring 
the  United  States  needlessly  Into  fields  of 
controverrv 
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Surely,  the  US.  government  Is  as  deserv- 
ing as  any  foreign  government  when  the 
foundations  dish  out  grants.  Just  as  every 
taxpayer  has  to.  the  foundations  should  be 
made  to  share  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
Their  exemptions  add  to  the  burden  of  hard- 
pressed  citizens,  caught  In  currents  of  in- 
ll.itlon  and  mounting  governmental  debts. 
.ind.  .liter  .ill.  what  more  in.ignificent  phi- 
lanthropy could  they  pr.'ictice  than  to  con- 
tribute their  means  to  the  security  of  the 
country  which  has  made  their  existence 
possible? 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN  GUILTY  OF  UNDERMIN- 
ING CONFIDENCE  IN  AMERICA 
BV  HIS  •  MINDLESS  FANATICISM," 
CHARGE.^  THE  I  ONDON  ECONO- 
MIST NEWS  MAGAZINE 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unani.nous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
Mi.irks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
luchne  extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPF'.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
nbu'Ction  to  I  he  request  ot  the  Kcntleman 
IroiVi  Ti'.xas? 

There  \va.-  no  obiection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mi  Speaker,  the  April 
127  issue  ol  the  inestJQious  British  Econ- 
omist sharply  criticizes  the  irrespon- 
sible statement  oi  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  M.^rtin  that  this  Nation  is  in 
its  •Aov.^t  linancal  cri.sis  ;ince  1931.  This 
;tiiicU-  clearly  suppests  that  if  we  do 
liave  a  rece.'^^sion  (^r  depression  the  likely 
cause  ■Aill  be  the  Federal  Reserve's  own 
hich-interest.  tieht-n-.oney  policies.  Mr. 
Martin  has  himself  admitted  on  more 
than  one  cccasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  possesses  the 
po'vver  'o  throw  tliis  Nation  into  another 
[Trent  dc-nession  and  completely  wreck 
our  economy. 

The  author  points  out  that  not  only 
does  the  i)arallel  with  1931  not  stand  up, 
but  that  Martin's  statements  citing  dire 
threats  to  the  dollar,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  indicate  "mindless  fanaticism." 
He  EToes  on  'o  i^oint  out  that  the  Board's 
hiph-interest-rate  i^rogram  will  fail  to 
.slow  iirice  rises  or  cure  the  payments  def- 
icit, but  that  the  dollar  will  continue 
to  be  a  desirable  currency  for  foreigners 
to  hold,  and  I  quote,  "tmless.  of  course, 
Mr.  Martin  ttoes  on  .shaking  confidence." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  is  must  read- 
ing for  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
v.ith  unanimous  consent  I  will  insert  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Can    America    Bring   It   Off? 

It  was  a  pity  that  Mr.  Martin  sparked  off 
a  mild  flurry  of  speculation  about  the  gold 
price.  He  should  be  the  first  to  emphasise 
that  .i^merica's  economic  situation  Is  ag- 
gravating rather  than  alarming. 

Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin  really 
should  have  known  better.  His  remark  to  a 
croup  of  newspapermen  last  weekend  that 
the  United  States  was  in  Its  worst  financial 
crisis  since  1931  was  Intended  to  make  Con- 
Kressman  Wilbur  Mills  Jump  into  action,  and 
to  tell  Congress  and  .American  businessmen 
that  severe  credit  restrictions  are  on  the 
cards  If  a  tax  increase  is  not  passed.  But  Mr. 
Martin  Is  a  professional  who  should  not  play 
the  exaggeration  game  of  the  politicians.  He 
13  rather  too  liable  to  lose  it. 

The  parallel  with  1931  does  not  stand  up. 
Heaven  knows,  economic  management  Is  far 
from  perfect  today,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  It  was  then.  Moreover,  the  problem 
today,  in  most  countries,  is  that  of  excess 
demand     It   Is   Inconceivable   that,   however 


awkward  things  cet  for  central  bankers,  the 
world  could  be  plunged  into  a  recession  as 
severe  as  that  of  the  1930s:  when  unemploy- 
ment In  Britain  exceeded  L!0  per  cent  m  some 
years,  and  unemployment  In  the  United 
States  ion  rather  more  extensive  inea.sure- 
ment),  went  over  '25  \x-t  cent  in  1933. 

So  Mr.  Martin  was  trying  to  scare  Ills  lel- 
low  countrymen.  He  ran  ttie  risk  of  scaring 
sjjeculators  instead.  Ltickily,  he  did  not  (|Uit.e 
set  off  another  liorrei.dous  itold  rush:  never- 
tlieless,  the  demand  lor  t'old  increased  ([uite 
considerably  and  the  jirice  In  London  t  ■urlied 
ita  highest  since  the  t;old  market  renpened 
on  April  1st.  The  more  Listing  effect  of  Mr. 
Martin's  speech  may  be.  curiously,  that  it 
has  reduced  In  slpnificance  tlie  production 
on  Monday  by  Mr.  .Schweitzer,  head  if  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  of  the  scheme 
for  the  deliberate  creation  of  new  interna- 
tional reserve  asset.s—  the  IMF's  special  draw- 
ing rights,  or  SDRs.  described  ;n  more  detail 
on  page  71.  The  scheme  welcome,  rational 
and  revolutionary  though  it  is- -will  hi'  built 
on  to  the  world's  [resent  monetary  .system; 
and  Mr.  Martin  ha.s  reminded  every  nervou.s 
onlooker  that  a  cold  chill  wind  is  still  lilow- 
ing  ttirough  lint  system.  He  has  .il.so  fi-.  en 
everybody  to  supjxise  lh.it  the  United  Stites 
is  ready  to  die  m  the  last  ditch  in  (;rder  to 
prevent  the  ofllcial  dollar  price  of  rold  irom 
ever  rising  above  *35  an  ounce.  .Actually,  it 
would  not  be  so  siuv  as  to  die:  hut  his  equa- 
tion of  a  threat  to  lils  i;rtihcial  «old  jirice 
with  a  threat  of  a  1931  .--1  imp  has  rreat.ed 
an  unnerving'  and  quite  uiitruc-  mijires- 
slon  of  mindless  fanaticism. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  i.^  likely 
to  happen  in  the  next  .'ix  months?  Will  the 
new  two-tier  iiOti  price  system  weather 
them?  It  Is  very  hard  to  s:iy,  but  It  is  unlikely 
that  these  months  will  be  tree  ol  trouble. 
Of  the  two  reserve  c  iirrencles.  the  pound 
has,  since  last  November,  been  at  an  ex- 
change rate  which  is  entirely  sustainable 
after  having  lieen  ;a  .i  blataiitly  unsustain- 
able rate  for  at  least  three  years  previously. 
Neverthelef:s  conhdence  in  it  is  edglnc  only 
very  slowly  lorwards.  Kuiids  are  not  being 
returned  to  London  in  any  quantity.  The 
Bank  of  England  would  clearly  like  'o  .id- 
vertlse  a  return  to  normalcy  bv  hrlnciing 
Bank  rate  down  from  wliat  is  still  a  crisis 
level:  yet  last  week^s  liaif-point  raise  in  the 
American  discount  rate,  made  just  before  Mr. 
Martin's  speech,  has  certainly  not  helped. 
The  Europeans,  particularly  the  Germans 
with  their  obsessive  tear  of  Inflation,  mtist 
now  be  considering  whether  they  can  keep 
to  their  intentions  to  hold  down  their  own 
Interest  rates. 

Before  full  confidence  returns  to  sterling, 
the  British  balance  of  jjayments  must  be 
seen  to  have  swvmg  into  surplus.  It  would 
be  optimistic  to  assume  that  this  will  occur 
much  before  the  end  of  the  year.  .So  there 
are  uneasy  months  ahead  for  the  pound; 
but  this  time,  unlike  In  each  previous  year 
of  this  Labour  Government,  the  ridds  really 
are  rather  against  any  serious  trouble  this 
summer. 

If  trouble  comes  to  the  monetary  system 
It  Is  likely  to  come  from  America,  soon  to 
become  engrossed  in  election.s  v.-hlch  can  so 
frlghtenlngly  distort  rational  decisions.  The 
world  is  EtiU  waiting  to  be  a.ssured  that  tlie 
United  States  can  do  enouijh  to  correct 
its  balance  of  payments  to  satisfy  the  hawk- 
like Europeans,  without  knocking  the  rest  of 
the  world's  trading  prospects.  What  are  the 
chances? 

A  correspondent  in  New  York  reports  that, 
in  the  absence  of  new  fiscal  or  monetary  re- 
straints, he  reckons  that  gross  national 
product  in  the  United  .States  would  t^o  on 
rising  In  money  terms  by  at  least  the  S20  bil- 
lion that  It  rose  in  the  first  quarter.  This  $20 
billion  represented  4  percent  per  annum  of 
price  inflation,  and  6  percent  per  annum  of 
real  growth;  in  future  quarters,  it  would  be 
composed  of  more  price  inflation  and  less  real 


Krowth,  However,  restraints  will  be  Imposed, 
either  by  monetary  or  ii.scal  means,  so  that 
thefe  increases  will  not  be  achieved.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  lightening  credit,  acting  upon 
!tie  assumption  tliat  there  is  at  least  a  ,')n  50 
chance  that  a  tax  Increase  will  not  be  pas.^ed 
by  Congress,  and  that  slKnlficant  cuts  In 
government  expetidlture  will  not  be  made  It 
win  applv  furtlier  restraint  In  the  next  lew 
months,  by  inakliiK  reserves  less  avail. ible 
and    lorcing   up   interest    rates   even   higher. 

In  the  short  run.  the  effect.^  of  these 
measures  are  likely  I  i  fhow  up  more  in  the 
hnaiicial  markets  than  In  tlie  indicators  of 
economic  activity.  The  head  of  steam,  which 
has  alreadv  buUt  up  m  tlie  .American  econ- 
omy, will  almost  rertalnlv  brlns  in  the  sec- 
ond nuarter  another  rlye  in  money  gnp  about 
.IS  l.iree  as  in  the  first  qu.irter  Consumer 
-pending  h.is  revived,  buoyed  by  a  !:irce  In- 
I  rease  in  jiersonal  income  ,ind  a  contraction 
in  tlie  previous  abnormally  high  rate  of 
consumer  savlnu.  Capital  spendm'.'  had  .'il- 
readv bettun  to  Increiu-e  early  in  the  year, 
:ilthough  most  factories  were  not  working 
closer  to  caiJacity.  Expectations  of  substan- 
tial «a!ns  in  ^ales  liave  induced  busille^.sn■i('n 
Ol  :ni'rease  their  spendlni'  plan.s  lor  jilant 
,ind    equipment 

Despite  tlie  runnlnt!  debate  in  Consre.ss  on 
liudaet-cuttlng.  the  prospects  are  for  an 
increase  in  iiubllc  outlays.  Unless  there  is 
de-escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  defen.se 
spending  will  rise  .ibove  the  burlgel  prrjec- 
Mons  and  so  will  nondelense  <  xpeiuiltures. 
lx:li.tered  by  the  Incre.islm-'  pressure  lor  more 
moanm  tliil  iK)verty  proi^-ramme' 

The  Fed  ;s  attempting  v.Miat  l;  could  not 
brine  off  in  similar  circumstance',  in  1966. 
It  wants  to  apply  enough  jjre.ssure  to  slow 
clown  the  bixim.  bvit  nor  exert  so  much  re- 
straint that  it  will  kill  off  crowth  Last  time 
it  failed.  It  restricted  credit  so  severely  that 
icoiK-mic  growth  was  lialted:  and  (jnly  a 
massive  Infusion  of  funds,  totrether  -.vith  a 
inghly  Mimulatlve  fiscal  p<3llcy.  averted  re- 
cession The  Ped'.s  present  aim  is  to  continue 
to  (xpai.d  ilie  money  ,-upplv,  but  not  to  feed 
;•-.  u:licipnt  lur.d.;  'o  keep  up  a  ramijat.'ing 
tx)om.  Interest  rates  are  to  Im;  the  cutting 
edne  of  policy;  money  will  be  available  to 
consumers,  but  at  a  rismu  price.  The  hluh 
yields  of  government  .■securities  will  pull 
money  out  of  ihe  savings  institutions,  the 
chief  suppliers  of  liome-mGrtea:.'e  money. 
But  the  impact  on  liousine  will  not  be  ris 
severe  as  m  the  :ast  perlc^d  of  money 
tlsrhtness. 

Inflation  wi:'.  not  be  .-lowed  tiiis  year,  o^ur 
correspondent  thinks  Prlce.s  still  do  not  fully 
reflect  the  rise  in  costs,  chiefly  watre  costs, 
which  have  been  cenerated  m  recent  months. 
Moreover,  v.^aae  rates  have  not  yet  jjeaked, 
for  important  '.vage  contracts  will  be  coming 
up  lor  banrainlne  during  the  sprint;  and 
summer.  .So  i.e  expects  prices  to  continue  to 
rise  at  .1  r.ite  of  at  le.ast  lour  per  rent  a 
year  into  19G9, 

Th.e  adverse  balance  of  payments  of  the 
LTiiited  States  will  show  little  improvement 
this  vear.  I.n  particular.  tourl.st.s  are  likely 
to  spend  more — not  less  than  last  year.  Per- 
haps of  even  more  importance.  America's 
Msual  surplus  in  merchandise  trade  Is  con- 
tinume  'o  shrink  In  the  Iirst  quarter,  net 
exports  e.f  American  floods  .iiid  services  fell 
to  only  'r2  6  billion 

The  administration  has  abandoned  its 
liopeful  attitude  of  several  months  ago:  It 
v.'ould  now  be  quite  content  If  the  balance  of 
liayments  deficit  held  at  .5-2  billion  In  1968. 
Tills  appears  the  best  that  could  even  op- 
timistically be  expected,  considering  the 
failure  of  the  proeramme  Introduced  last 
January.  The  mocxl  of  Conirress  is  highly 
protectionist.  .Since  this  is  an  election  year 
there  may  well  be  a  laree  number  of  bills  In- 
troduced to  restrict  imports.  However,  very 
little  legislation  will  he  enacted  by  Congress 
in  -ho  wav  of  specific  protectionist  controls. 
Tlic  Adm.in'stratnn  exerts  enoueh  authority 
in  this  area  to  kill  rtT  most  r-ttompts  to  im- 
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['  ■hem    The    general    economic    picture 

fr  .ni  America  is  therefore  aggravating 
r.itlier  than  aiarmtng  The  internal  inflation 
Is  probiibly  tfoing  to  t>e  coun'.erecJ  too  mucli 
by  monetrtr'.  fxjlicy.  too  little  by  fUoal  (jollcy. 
•.his  is  ciunisy.  »nd  may  tmpe<lo  America's 
present  roaring  ?ru«'tii.  but  should  not  eau«e 
A  AJump  The  external  problem  la  that  Uie 
dollar  tn.iv  not  become  :>ny  more  deslr  ible  to 
hold,  but  it  win  not  necessarily  become  more 
idvlMble  to  get  r>ut  of  U  Unless,  of  course. 
Mr  Martin  goes  on  shaking  confidence  In 
hu  attempt*  to  inspire  resolution. 


THF.    NA.SA    Al  rHcjRIZATION    BILL 

Mr  RY,'\N  Mr  Si^t^aker,  I  a.slc  unani- 
mous con:sent  to  extt-nd  my  remarks  at 
rhi-s  point  in  the  REtoRo  and  include 
f'xtraneini.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sienileman 
from  New  York? 

There  '.vas  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker  m  view  of  the 
fact,  that  the  autliuMzation  bill  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
Lstration,  H  R.  15856,  Is  .scheduled  for 
floor  a^iOn  on  Thursday  I  should  like 
^^^  reiterate  the  views  '.vhich  I  f)utlined 
In  a  letter  to  my  colleaiiues  on  March  20. 

The  full  text  of  my  letter  of  March  20 
follows: 

CoNciiess  or  THr  Unht'  .Sr^rita, 

Hof.SE  OP  Rri'RCSCNTATrVES 

Wiuliington  DC  March  ?n  isfifi 
DeAB  CoLLE^urit  The  N.\.s,K  \\iThori/.dUon 
bill  HR  158561  .»nd  v;»rlon»  proposal*  to 
further  reduce  »ptice  pr^'(tr<m  funding  will 
soon  be  before  you.  The  House  Committee  on 
Science  X-  .\stronnutlcs  Report  on  the  NASA 
PU<;il  Year  l<»«9  .Authorizing  LegUhillon  h-ta 
just  ^en  reletused.  In  it  wver:il  Members  .ui- 
dress  .lerious  questions  in  '■onnecilon  with  lai 
the  space  proifr.im  >  rei.itinn  ♦:.■  nHtloii.i] 
priorities,  ib>  goals  and  priontlea  wlthm  the 
sp.ioe  progTim  ici  lenalble  and  necesswry 
space  fiuidtng  re<luctton«,  idi  unre-wilved 
problems  conctrmng  N.\SA  s  lack  of  candor 
.^bout  prriifr:imi-  and  flnances. 

Since  the  roort  is  lengthy  I  thought  It 
would  be  usefu.  to  outline  some  of  the  major 
ptjints,  .ind,  of  1  ourxe,  to  solicit  vour  support 
for  Amendment'  wh.ch  I  otIrre<t  In  Commit- 
tee and  intend  to  offer  ^gaia  on  the  House 
F'.otir 

APOIXO    APPUCATIOSS    PXUCilAM 

The  Comoutte*  has  recommended  SJ95  6 
mj;ilou  for  '-he  Apollo  .Applicailons  Pro- 
ij;rajn  -a  reduction  of  M4  million.  The  com- 
mittee recommendation  Is  sitll  excessive  for 
several  reiisuns. 

I  l '  The  provnim  luis  not  vet  been  clearly 
detlned  '.t  denrlv  presented.  .\t,  present  It 
amoiiats  largelv  to  devi^inif  wr.s  fo  continue 
to  spend  tnonev  pnjducln*;  ind  Using  Aptillo 
hard'A.ire  br  concocting  mi.^slons  on  which 
to  send  men  repeatedly  Into  space  There  is 
no  mention  of  '.he  fact  that  \  pr<xtr;im  with 
greater  emphasis  on  unm.t:ined  missions  is 
far  le^s  costly  and  yields  more  in  the  way  nf 
scientiflcally  liiceresiing  data.  Needles*  to 
say.  a  better-deftnetl  proeram — manned  or 
unmanned — is  .i13k'>  less  likely  to  involve  ft 
major  wivste  of  funds 

i2i  The  prrignm  w.is  conceived  to  spend 
'he  Nation  Into  an  unspecified  hut  well- 
pi. mned  manned  Mars  mission  T^e  S200  1)11- 
Uon  -ost  iiid  other  implication*  of  such  a 
m.tnned  Mars  mission  hii".  e  not  v«t  been  fully 
appreciated  or  duly  i.onsidered  by  the  Con- 
gress. H;isty,  e.xtenslve  conmiltnient  to  tJiis 
pr<ii?Tam  m.«y  leave  us  with  only  '.wo  poten- 
tl.il  ii;d  equally  un.satl.sfac'ory  aitern.^tlvea — 
either  to  go  ahead  with  NASA's  plans,  or  to 
wusie  ;in  imirdlnate  amount  oi  money  after 
U  .*i.wi  been  .klready  Invested 

i3i    The  Apollo  Applications  Program  in- 


volves major  duplication  with  the  Air  Force 
Manned  Orbiting  Labomtory-  a  military 
ni.iiuied  jpace  pn>gTuin  The  dupll<'Atlon  in- 
cludr.s  parallel  prtigram  obiecM\e«.  parallel 
mtsMoii  pluti-;  and  parallel  5pace  ^y^tem8  The 
Air  Force  Proitnim  i»  budgeted  at  over  .i  half 
blUlon  dollars  for  Plxcal  Year  I'tfiO  alone 
I  Rep<:>rTedl\  .i»K'>.it  vl  billion  u  .ilready  in- 
vested i  One  Member  stati-s  hla  belief  that 
the  Air  Force  .-.hould  have  exclusivo  jurisdic- 
tion over  ihlh  program  .\nother  Member  feels 
that  NASA  alone  should  run  -.uch  .i  progr.uii 
or  at  least  ishould  c<x>rdlniite  ,ind  dominate  a 
combined  erTort  Mv  <'>wn  hellef  i.>  that  the 
Committee  on  Srlrnce  fc  Astronautics  lias  re- 
ceived insurtlclent  infiirmaUon  on  which  to 
b.ise  a  judgment  Congress  should  insist  on  a 
detailed  inriulrv  roncernlng  ixith  military'  re- 
quirements for  man  m  space  and  the  extent 
of  duplication  with  NAS.A  s  program 

Revealing  information  ibotit  the  impllcui- 
tlous  of  the  Apollo  Applications  prfigram  Is 
Included  in  mv  own  a<tdltional  views  under 
sections  called  •NASA*  Intentions.  "  and 
■■.\pollo  .Applications  .ind  MOL  "  I  point  out 
also  that  in  .uldttlon  to  limiting  the  au- 
thortzjiilon.  I  ■Reoominendaflons"  =li.  an 
explicit  requirement  must  be  placed  upon 
NASA  u>  present  two  alternative  post-Apollo 
progrims  wj  that  Congress  may  serloitslv  ('••in- 
sider alternative  future  rour»es.  Possible  lan- 
gu.-Lge  for  such  a  requirement  could  be  as 
follows 

'\  presentation  of  '.wo  explicit  .dternatue 
post-.Apoiio  programs — one  pmph.-isii-ing 
manned  mL-wtlons  ,iiid  the  other  unmanned 
missions  This  .ihould  include  det.illed  com- 
parisons of  projected  costs  for  each  mission 
in  the  alternative  programs:  It,  should  in- 
clude js  well  the  goals  and  expected  henents 
for  each  mission  and  a  list  of  probable  dnta- 
penaltles  In  esich  .»pproi«ch  The  present.itlon 
should  Include  ilie  relation  of  these  mlvsions 
to  longer-ran^'p  NASA  plan.'?  .md  should  ^pell 
out  cleurly  'he  tot.^I  financial  requirements 
for  total  provjrnms  a«  a  biisls  for  open  .md 
public  dlscuvsion  of  the  re.Utive  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  alternative  approaches  " 

\  mere  :■.;!. rtll'ir  .-r<lui  ;l:)!!  lor  .Apollo  A|i- 
pliritl.ms  will  .timply  defer  temporarily  full 
Unanrlal  commltmrnt  to  NASA'  '.nternal 
goalg  The  Commlttre  should  be  uri^ed  to 
place  on  NASA  .->  specific  requirement,  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  re<-ommrnded.  In  order  to 
provide  Congress  with  real  alternatives  '^'hlch 
mnv  be  maiessed  In  this  .uisessment.  the 
Crimmittee  .«h<ni!d  be  urijed  a*  well  to  cjll 
upon  outside  uideper.dent  witnesses  who  are 
not  agency  .'pokermen  in  order  for  Con;;ress 
•o  hflve  a  broader  view  o!  the  attitudes  of 
t:>.e  *cientl»lc  t.nd  technical  communities 
'Which,  .ntldent.tllv.  do  not  necessarily 
.-.uppor?  NASA's  vlcw.i  :'nd  objectives). 

Supp<)rt  tor  mv  recommendation  to  reduce 
funds  to  S253  2  mlltl:>n  :n  iv  be  found  in  the 
views  of  iho'her  Member  who  .rrives  ,it  «ome 
stmlttxr  conclusions  and  proptises  'he  sjime 
reduction.  I  .im  «crr\'  ihat  mv  recommenda- 
tion w.as  not  Ktmil-irlv  supported  when  it  was 
olTered  as  .in  .imeiidment  m  Committee  since 
the  outcome  of  Conrresi'  artlon  would  then 
have  been  more  certain  I  certainly  hope  to 
rereive  addlllonal  aipport  for  this  amend- 
ment on  the  lluune  FicK»r 

NAS.t '.s  ofDcrr 

NASA's  budget  pmentuttun  to  ihe  Con- 
.TTess  does  not  refJect  true  ;)r'-.;niin  costs 
either  cumulallvelv  or  for  \nv  '.ilveti  vear. 
Ii  .il»o  ;ioea  n.t  incUidf*  cost  projections 
which  thuw  fuiure  proaram  riiiand-'l  re- 
quirements IlSbsctires  (uiidln,'  In  ruch  a 
'Viiv  th^t  wit^Pht  realizing  it  .-ubcommit- 
tees  have  approved  !tinds  for  programs  they 
have  not  examined  and  which  are  not  under 
their  Jurisdiction  Clearly  this  is  not  ;.n 
adequate  basis  on  which  Congress  m'lV  make 
rational   »nd    informed   decisions. 

In  the  section  of  mv  views  entitled 
"NASA's  DudEet  '  I  point  out  some  of  the 
means  by  which  true  costs  are  obscured. 
Accurate    and    clear    flnanctal    information 


»hould  be  available  especially  since  NASA 
ha»  testified  to  the  .idoptlon  ol  PPBS  My 
.miendment  tn\  N.AS.As  budget  i  •'Recom- 
mendations" s2)  is  merely  a  tirst  step — 
hut  in  es.sent!,il  one- -toward  a  pre.sentatlon 
by  NASA  to  Congress  which  would  be  ade- 
quitely  informatue.  I  recommend  language 
..f  follows- 

Beglnnliu  with  the  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
.Admlnl.'trator  of  the  Nation  .1  Aeronautics, 
ind  Spice  Administration  shall  submit  to 
the  Cotivjress  budeet  requests  which  reflect 
true  program  costs  The  fundliii;  request  for 
each  program  of  the  .\clmlnlstrutlon  shall 
include  total  rcs^eurch  and  development  cost,', 
total  administrative  operations  costs  total 
construction  of  facilities  costs,  total  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition  costs,  and  the  totals 
of  all  other  relevant  costs  of  such  program 
Eiich  such  luiiding  request  shall  !:i)ecify  the 
lotiils  of  all  relevant  costs  included  m  the 
bud.;ct  of  .iiiy  proiiram  ifflrc  rather  than 
the  one  .administering  such  a  jirc-grara  " 

If  such  an  .iineiulment  were  adopted  Con- 
iirefs  could  more  easily  make  .sensible  tund- 
ing  reductions  .md  or  emph.islze  attractive 
pro»rams  without  end.inperlng  legitimate 
tm.mci.i!  rrqr.lrements  of  valuable  program? 
Congre.'-.s  would  have  a  greater  opportunity 
for  responsible  leadership  in  connection  with 
the  space  program. 

NASA    OVERSIGHT 

In  iplte  of  the  unhappy  revelations  of  Uf.i 
year  following  the  tragic  ApoUo  accident  and 
the  Committee's  expreesed  desire  to  receive 
more  current  and  more  complete  informa- 
tion .ibout  .NAS.A  j/rograms,  there  has  been 
no  actual  Improvement  ak^ng  the.«;e  llnep. 
Congress  continues  to  receive  limited  and  in- 
.idcquate  information  about  the  true  statu.s 
of  programs  it  is  disked  to  tund  Cumnientarv 
about  IMS  Is  to  be  found  m  my  own  vlew^ 
T'NAS.A  Oversight')  and  in  the  views  <■! 
various  other  Members.  The  House  Commit- 
tee. ;tself  not  .--atlsfled.  has  recommended 
language  to  deal   with   this  dehclency. 

Mv  own  view  is  that  the  iToblein  Is  suffl- 
cietuly  severe  thai  the  Committee's  wise  rec- 
ommendatlo:i  i.s  not  strong  enough  lo  guai- 
antee  improvement.  NASA's  own  policy 
statement  goes  about  as  far  .is  the  Commit- 
tee language  but  has  not  been  accompanied 
bv  voluntary  compliance.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  request  for  adequate  inform." - 
tion  .-liould  'je  more  .specifically  compelling 
and  '•hould  appear,  lis  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends, directly  m  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation, I  recommend  i  "Recommendations" 
=  .'l)  the  adoption  of  stronger  language  as 
follows: 

•The  Administrator  of  the  National  .Aero- 
nautics and  Space  \dminlstratlon  shall  'iceep 
the  Committee  •  n  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  <i  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  ;ind  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  fully  and  curre::tly  In- 
formed with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  .Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration including — 

"  1 1 )  any  contract  to  which  the  .Adminis- 
tration Is  a  partv  having  an  annual  Jundln^ 
level  of  810.000000.  or  more,  m  which  cost 
overruns  (cumulative  from  the  beginning  .;f 
the  L-ontracl)  exceed  15  per  centum.  i2)  any 
program  of  the  AuminlstratRin  having  an 
annual  funding  level  of  .«25.oOO.tjoo,  or  more, 
m  which  schedule  slippage  is  greater  than 
3  months,  ,ind  i3)  each  instance  In  which 
a  high  level  management  review  Is  under- 
t.-vken  by  the  Administrntion  in  connection 
with  anv  prog-.-am  administered  by  it" 

Compliance  with  any  one  or  all  three  of 
the  above  specific  requirements  in  1965 
would  have  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
relevant  committees  ol  Congress  serious  and 
debilitating  conditions  In  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. Early  Congressional  attention  to  these 
problems  might  not  only  have  saved  the 
Nation  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  might  ulti- 
mately have  avoided  the  tragic  .Apollo  acci- 
dent which  followed. 
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rhe  Coniiiiittee  has  recommended  a  re- 
tluction  of  $48:}  million  (leaving  a  total  of 
$11  7  million)  m  NAS.A's  Fiscal  Year  1969 
reque.st  for  the  NERV'A  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram I  suprhirt  this  action  which  is  along 
the  Hues  I  have  been  recommending  for  a 
year  Pour  other  committee  members  sup- 
port it  as  well  in  their  aciditional  views.  One 
member  ixplaiiis  whv  he  disngrees  with  this 
Ix>sitlon 

In  the  section  of  my  views  entitled 
■  NERV.A.  ■  I  point  out  the  vital  connection 
or  this  proizram  with  NASA's  long-range 
manned  .Mars  mission  intentions  ("NASA's 
Intentions")  and  why  it  is  necessary  that 
Congress  uphold  the  Commltts-p's  recom- 
mendation .md  defer  this  costly  progrnm. 

Since  the  NFRV.A  jirogrnm  is  another  -^tep 
toward  a  *200  billion  manned  Mars  mission. 
.1  troal  vvtiu-h  has  n  >t  heen  apprnved  by  Con- 
gress, (iilid  'A-hlch  (vrn  at  a  "thinkable"  cost 
would  be  ivpim  to  serious  question  i,  it  is  es- 
.sentlal  that  rongress  withhold  additional 
funds  for  this  prnpram  pending  open  and 
public  evrtUiatlon  of  such  a  potential  nation- 
al goal  The  dissenting  Member  states  his 
view  that  criticism  of  the  NERVA  program 
is  vvltliout  -uhst.intlvc  justification  as  re- 
gard? prour.iin  inismaiiaecment  or  any  other 
such  protrrani  doficiencv.  I  believe  that  in 
realitv  the  program  itself,  for  which  there  is 
no  known  mission  requirement,  is  without 
substantive  justification  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve this  IS  made  (  lear  In  the  course  rif  my 
adclitlonnl  views 

It  is  believed  that  tliere  remains  strong 
opposition  to  reduction  of  'he  NERVA  pro- 
gram. Should  Tills  opposition  make  itself  felt 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  uphold  the  Committee's  position. 

I  hope  that  vou  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  stippc'rt  of  mv  ..mcndments.  I  be- 
lieve the  isstie  uix-s  bevond  merely  the  au- 
thorization of  N.ASA's  proitram  in  Fiscal  Year 
1969  AUhoiiah  my  iimntdmrnt  on  ApoUn 
Applu  atior.'i  voitld  rrdiirc  NASA'f;  fuvding 
this  i/car  hy  SU2  4  mxllirin  it  '.•!  Tint  offfrrd  as 
fin  rro'iomt;  7nt  aatirr  per  sr.  Its  real  Impor- 
tance lies  in  the  position  of  lendership  that 
Congress  must  assume  in  .issessing  coals  and 
priorities  within  the  space  prosr.im  and  their 
relation  to  national  priorities  as  a  whole, 
'.''hus.  it  s  ;  ital  that  a  rrdurtiort  jn  funda  tor 
ApoUo  Application  must  he  accompamr^d  by 
a  rrquirrment  that  NASA  pra^fnt  it.s  trite 
long-tcm  intrvtinnf!  and  at  lea'^t  tiro  niter- 
native  post-Apollo  program'^  for  considera- 
tion by  Congress:. 

Adoption  of  my  prnpof!al.->  "lat;  pare  the  iray 
for  great  savings  of  money  :v  future  years. 
Rut  agaui  of  areatrr  importance  it  that  Con- 
gress, not  NASA,  determine  ichich  national 
snace  goals  and  bene  fits  are  worthy  of  public 
si.ppo't  and  to  irhat  r.rtent  ire  are  viVing  to 
invest  public  funds  to  achieve  them.  My  two 
procedural  atr.n  dment':.  ti.'-refore.  which  do 
not  reduce  program  fuyniing  but  rrquire 
more  candid  p  rentation'i  from  NASA  are  of 
the  utmo.tt  impo:'tance  as  a  basis  for  rational 
Congressional  decisions  in  tie  future. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  P.  Ryan. 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN  CRAMER  REAS- 
SURED BY  SECRETARY  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION THAT  HE  WILL  NOT 
ABDICATE  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR 
URBAN  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
iinanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
mcl'ade  rxtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
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There  was  no  obieciion. 
Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24,  1968.  I  placed  m  the  {\)n  iibssional 
Record — page  10467^a  .statement  ex- 
pressing my  concern  about  a  .sv,eepint' 
realinement  of  functions  between  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  an  oumrowth  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  of  1968 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  LI.  standing 
alone,  would  simply  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  ot  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  relating  to  urban 
mass  transportation.  The  reorganization 
plan  had  to  be  considered  in  light  ol  a 
Summary  of  HUD  and  DOT  Po.sitions 
on  Major  Reorcanization  Plan  Issues" 
dated  February  19.  1968.  and  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Hou.sing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  .summary  indicated 
that  under  the  iiroposed  leorcanization. 
the  Department  of  Housiiiii  and  Urban 
Development  would — 

Take  control  of  the  highway  planning 
functions  in  urban  areas  now  exercised 
by  the  Department  of  Transportatioii : 

Control  the  admini.stration  of  .sectifin 
134,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  which 
now  requires  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  determine  whether  highway 
projects  in  urban  areas  of  moie  than 
50.000  population  are  ba.sed  on  continu- 
ing comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning processes; 

Have  substantial  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  highway  research  and  plan- 
ning funds  made  available  to  the  State 
highway  departments  out  of  the  iiich- 
v.-ay  trust  fund  under  ,sertion  '.Wl .  title 
23,  United  States  Code: 

Have  approval  autliontv  .vliich 
amounts  to  a  veto  power  over  .highway 
lirojects  within  urban  areas 

Because  of  my  concern,  I  spoke  lo  Sec- 
retary Boyd  by  telephone  and  discussed 
the  matter  at  .some  length  with  staff 
members  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  tlie  House  Committee  hti 
Public  Works.  I  am  i)!ea,'^ed  to  be  able 
to  inform  my  colleaeues  that,  as  a  result 
of  this.  M.  Cecil  Mackey.  Acting  Secre- 
tary, in  the  temporary  absence  of  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable George  H.  Famon.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  assur- 
ing him  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  no  intention  of  abdicating 
or  relinquishing  any  of  its  responsibili- 
ties regarding  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program  within  urban  areas. 

In  his  letter  to  Chairman  F.\li.ox.  Mr. 
Mackey,  among  other  things,  .states  that: 
The  basic  concern  which  Mr.  Cramer  ex- 
pressed was  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation not  relinquish  an.  (f  his  basic 
statutory  responsibilities  for  determining 
the  adequacy  of  the  urban  transportation 
planning  process  and  approvine  Pedera!  .dd 
highway  projects.  I  can  eive  the  committee 
unequivically  my  assurance  that  this  i.-,  not 
contemplated. 

Based  on  my  telephone  conversation 
with  Secretary  Boyd,  the  letter  from 
Acting  Secretary  Mackey,  and  my  fur- 
ther discussions  with  liis  staff,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Secretary  does 
not  propose  to  relinquish  any  of  his  ad- 
ministrative control  over  urban   trans- 


portation planning  activities  carried  on 
through  the  State  highway  departments 
or  otherwise  when  such  activities  are  fi- 
nanced with  funds  derived  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  It  is  my  lurther 
understanding  that  the  Secretary  will 
rontinue  to  work  closely  with  the  State 
highway  deiiartments  and  the  local  con.- 
munities  to  as,si.st  in  the  develojjment  of 
comprehensive  transtx)rtation  plans  and 
l)rograms  inirsuant  to  .section  134  of  title 
l.i.  United  States  Code. 

In  light  of  Acting  Secretary  Mackey  s 
letter  to  Chairman  Fai.i.o\.  I  decided  not 
t.o  introduce  a  resolution  disapproving 
HeorKauization  Plan  No.  2  of  1968  which 
I  liad  prepared  lor  introduction.  .-Xcting 
Secretary  Mackey  .states  in  his  letter  to 
Chairman  Fallon: 

Vou  mav  be  sure  that  the  Upp.irtinriit  will 
keep  the  Committee  of  Public  Works  in  ooth 
the  House  and  the  .Senate  infornied  as  !o  the 
understandings  developed  liv  ila-  two 
Uepartments 

I  a.ssure  my  colleagues  tint  I  will  ob- 
serve further  acti\!ties  in  tiiis  area  very 
closely  and  will  keep  my  colleagues  in- 
formed of  any  si&nilicant  developments. 
The  letter  tiom  Acting  Secretary  Mackey 
io  Chairman  OFfRCh  H  Fali.on,  dated 
.\]n-\\  2.T.  1968,  follows  my  remarks  in 
ilie  Recokm: 

ThF.  Sf.riUTAflY  I  .K  TR^.-^sl'OillAlIoN, 

Wasliinoton.  1)  C  .  April  2:,.  JHHH 
iloii   George  H   I'Ai.io.-M. 

( ■  ,fn''7'i(i7i,,  Committee  on  I'ub'nc  lVorA>.. 
lloit.se  of  Hrprrsentatives.  Wn-^hington . 
DC. 

IJF.AR  Mr.  Chairman:  This  will  confirm  .sec- 
r('t,iry  Boyd's  conversations  with  Mr.  Cr.mier 
of  the  Public  Works  C-ommittee  and  >ubse- 
quent.  di.icusslons  between  inemhers  of  the 
C.immittee  .^t.iff  and  st-,in'  of  ;lie  Department 
regarding  the  arran Jcment.s  to  be  worked  out 
between  the  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Transjiortation  in 
conneclion  with  the  transfer  of  the  urban 
mass  transportation  prf^-Tam 

Tlie  basic  concern  wliich  Mr.  Cramer  ex- 
pressed wa-s  that  the  .Secretary  r,f  Transpor- 
tation not  relinquish  .my  of  his  basic  .statu- 
tory responsibilities  l.-r  determining  the  ;ide- 
qu.icy  of  the  urban  tran.-^r>'^rt.atlon  planning 
process  and  approvlns  Federal  aid  highway 
projects.  I  can  cive  the  Commlf-tee  unequiv- 
ocally my  assurance  that  this  is  not  contem- 
plated 

.Several  questions  '.vere  raised  'vvllh  respect 
to  the  meaning  to  be  given  certain  provi- 
sions of  !lie  '.Summary  of  HUD  .md  DOT 
Positions  on  Major  Reorr.mization  Plan  Is- 
sues" of  Febniarv  19.  1968: 

1.  Section  Bla  jirovides  that  the  Federal 
responsibility  :or  as,sistlng  and  ;:uidine  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planninL'  {including 
comprehensive  transportation  i/.annina)  by 
local  I  ommunlties  resides  :n  HUD,  Phe  ques- 
tion '.vas  rai.sed  -A-hether,  pursuant  to  this 
underfUmding,  the  Department  would  relin- 
quish any  cf  its  authority  to  make  determi- 
nations .md  findings  under  section  134  of 
title  23  use.  I  can  a.ssure  you  that  it  does 
not  The  quoted  understandinsz  Mmpiy  re- 
flects what  the  two  Departments  believe  to 
be  the  statutory  function  of  HUD  fus  set  iorth 
in  section  Vol  r.f  the  Housms  Act  of  1954  and 
other  statutes  relating  to  comprehen.-^ive  ur- 
ban plannintt 

2,  Section  B!c  of  the  HUD-DOT  paper  pro- 
vides that  ■•■i^'here  a  '.oral  aeency  l:aving  re- 
sponslblUty  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  area  is  qualified,  as  determined  loy  HUD. 
to  carry  -jut  transportati'  n  .-vstem  planning, 
that  aecncv  or  one  responsible  •'>  i^  ^Shall 
( arrv  out  the  tran^^portation  ^:.st?m  plan- 
ning." This  provision  would  liave  no  (-flpct 
on    ;he   antlioritv    j)res<.-ir:v   resldinj    in    the 
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Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  all  de- 
t<>rminattons  and  tlnd'.nif^  .i»  to  the  acleqmry 
of  transportation  pliiiiHtiig  processes  pur- 
suant tfi  section  rJ4  of  title  23.  Consistent 
with  the  HUD-DOT  position  paper  however, 
we  would  anticipate  establishing  formal 
i.'oordlnatlve  relationships  with  HCD  '.o  ,is 
'o  harmonize  as  completely  and  iis  practi- 
cally as  possible  the  section  114  planning 
pr  rfis  with  the  comparable  planning  re- 
qjif-ments  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act 

^  The  last  ':pnten<e  of  section  Bid  pr'ivldes 
that  HUD  will  keep  DOT  Informed  on  a 
current  d;»61s  it  the  status  of  planning  opera- 
tions in  tbe  various  areas  "  The  role  nf  !IUD 
pursuant  to  thl.'»  sentence  is  Intended  to  be 
advisory  to  DOT.  DOT  would  retain  the  re- 
sp. iiislhllUy  for  maklntc  the  flnctlni;s  and  de- 
terminations required  by  sfctloii  1J4  and 
would  ci.rktlnue  to  -onduct  such  staff  activity 
as  It  deemed  necessary  to  the  proper  exer- 
■ise  of  thu,t  responsibility 

4  Section  CI  provides  that  HUD  will  certify 
to  the  Department  ah  to  the  adetuiaov  of  the 
continuing  transpcjrtatlon  planning  process 
in  urban  areas  of  more  than  50.000  popula- 
tlbn.  pursuant  to  section  1^4  nf  title  23  and 
that  this  certification  will  prcnlde  a  basis 
'or  ii  DOT  finding  as  to  tlin  tdequucy  of  the 
plannHiR  proce&s  and  a  tlndlnR  that  projects 
are  based  on  such  a  process  It  is  the  intent  of 
this  provision  that  the  certification  by  HUD 
■Ai:i  be  advls.  ry  to  DOT  The  Secretary  of 
Tr  uisporrhtion  sliill  ret.iin  the  authority  .md 
respjnsibijlltv  for  ,ipprovlni<  prcitec's  and 
maklni?  nndlnns  under  section  134  In  the 
rlnni  analysis  the  .St-cretarv  of  Tr:in-.purtAtlon 
Wiiild  n..r,  be  b^^uiid  bv  thf  'ecqmmeniatlons 
'it  HUD  in  milking  these  .=.,jprov»ls  or  Undines 

5  The  provision  ot  parat'ritph  1  of  sec- 
tion E  which  states  "HUD  will  assume  with 
respei'  t'l  highway  proiect.-?  ha*.  Ing  signifi- 
cant Impikct  on  I  lie  planning  and  develop- 
meiir  of  urban  areas  the  >Hma  role  as  spec- 
ified :n  D  above  wrh  respect  t.o  mass  'nuis- 
port.iilon  project  approvals."  does  not  give 
to  HUD  the  authority  to  disapprove  i  hlgh- 
wav  project  in  an  urban  -irea  It  is  none- 
theless intended  that  HUD  will  review  high- 
way projects  having  a  significant  Impact 
on  urban  .ireas  and  submit  comments  iind 
recommfnditlons  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Of  course,  if  no  recommendations 
or  c<  mments  .-ire  forthcoming  wltiiln  a  rea- 
sonable 'Ime  DOT  will  proceed  to  make  a 
rimelv  deternuu:itlon 

ri  The  provisions  of  paragT»ph  1  of  sec- 
tion O  which  ;tate.  "DOT  will  utilize  HUD 
in  the  rerlew  if  annual  work  programs  de- 
veloped by  -State  highway  igencles  under 
section  307ici  of  title  23  Insofar  as  these 
programs  have  an  Impact  on  comprehen- 
sive plarmlng  i  including  comprehensive  ur- 
ban "ranaportatlon  planning*  in  metropoli- 
tan are.is."  means  that  while  DOT  will  con- 
duct Its  review  of  these  progj-^ms  %vlth  its 
statT.  HUD  In  addition  will  consult  with 
DOT  -met  submit  Its  recommendations  It 
l.s  anticipated  that  DOT  and  HUD  wV.l  Joint- 
ly develop  criteria  to  be  utilized  by  DOT  In 
Its  revew  and  approval  of  such  programs. 
HUDs  rde  in  this  mutter  will  be  one  of 
consiiltatjcn  ind  recommendation  in  rela- 
tion to  otterall  comprehensive  urban  plan- 
ning 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  Department 
will  Keep  the  Committee  of  Public  Works 
in  both  t)ie  House  and  the  Senate  informed 
.is  "o  -he  '!nderst<inaings  dt'\ sloped  by  the 
two  Depaijtments.  1 

Sincerely.  I 

M.  Ctcti.  Mac  KEY. 
'  Acttng  Secretary. 


LKAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

B>    ur.aiumous  cui\i>t'iit.   leave  of   ab- 
sence was  tiranted  to; 

Mr    Nichols    lat   the   reqtiest   of   Mr, 


ALBERT',  for  today  through  May  7.  1967, 
on  account  of  official  bii.slness, 

Mr  Barino  tat  the  request  of  Mr  A: - 
BEKTi.  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account,  of  minor  ie--  iii.iury 

Mr.  Nei.sen  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R  Ford',  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  per.sonal  eineri,'ency 

Mr.  Cunningham  at  the  request  of 
Mr  Gerald  R  Furd>.  for  today  and  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  illiuss  in  family 


SPECIAL  OHDhUS  (JRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowintr  the  leuLs- 
lative  program  and  any  special  mders 
heretofore  entered.  wa.<  Kraiitcd  to 

Mr  Halper-;  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Miller  of  Ohioi  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  uud  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  ej^raneous  matter 

The  followlnc  Members  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MitRPHv  of  New  York>.  to  revi.se 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  includf 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr   F'arbstein,  for  20  minute.'^,  today 
Mr   Daniels,  for  15  minutes,  today 
Mr   JoELstiN.  for  5  minute.'-,    today 
Mr   HoDiNo.  for  10  minutes,  today, 
Mr.  Nedzi.  for  1  hour,  on  May  6. 


EIXTENSIONy  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  peinu.ssion  to 
extend  :emaiks  was  t;ranted'to: 

Mr  McMillan  and  to  include  a  speech 
by  the  Honorable  RoBERr  Sikes. 

Mr.  Prke  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
a  new.spaper  article. 

Mr  RocERS  ol  Florida 

Mr  .MrCoRM.MK  at  the  leque.st  of 
Mr.  ALBERT)  and  to  include  various  let- 
ters and  other  extraneous  matter 

Mr  MuiiEL  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
dunnii  debate  on  H  R.  1C913  today. 

Mr  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  to  extend  Ins  remarks 
following:  Mr  Michel  during  xcneral  de- 
bate on  H  R    16913 

Mr  Duncan  ;o  extend  his  remarks 
loilowing  those  ol  M;  Broyhill  of 
Virgima. 

Mr  Price  of  Texas  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  following  Mr  Langen 
m  response  to  Mr  Mavne  during  debate 
on  H.R    16913. 

Mr  Hall  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
niaiks  during  the  debate  on  the  Pindley 
.amendment  today. 

Mr,  MuRCHv  of  New  York  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  his  special  order. 

Mr.  Whitten  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  the  remarks  he  made 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Keith  following  the  remaiks  of 
Mr.  Whitten  on  the  question  of  soil  con- 
servation in  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole 
today 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest ol  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio'  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter;  > 

Mr  Brown  oi  Michigan 

Mr  Knouts  ui  Arizona 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Edw.ards  of  Alabama 

Mr   Hunt 

Mr   McClure, 

Mr    HosMER  m  two  instances. 

Mr,  Myers 

Mr    SCHWUKER, 

Mr   Dk  kinson. 

Mr    REINEf  KE, 

Mr   Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

NTr  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr   Snyder. 

Mr  Shruer 

Mr,  Mathias  of  Mar>!and  m  p.vo  in- 
stance.^ 

Mr   Bekkv, 

Mr.  MacGrkcor  m  two  instances. 

Mr    FiNDi.tY. 

Mr  Goodell. 

.Mr  Denney 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  MuF.PHY  of  New  York'  and 
to  include  e.xtraneous  matter:  > 

Mr,  CoRMAN  in  fne  instances 

Mr,  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in.>tances, 

Mr,  Lecgett, 

M:    PrASER  in  three  instances. 

,M:    Hc)W,tRD, 

Mr    MooRHE,\D  in  two  instances, 

Mr  Nix  in  throe  instances. 

.Mr,  Tuck, 

Mr.  MoR'^is  of  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Tea. IE  of  Texas  in  .six  instances. 

Mr  FuouA  111  two  instances, 

Mr  St  Gekmain. 

Mr.  Rarkk  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  JOEL'SON 

Mr  Olsen  la  three  instances. 

Mr   White NER  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  V'jGOKiTO  in  three  instances 

Mr  TuwEV  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RovM.Rs  Ol  I'londa  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mahox  in  tv.o  instances. 

Mr.   ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr,  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Ft'i  to.v  ot  Tennes.see. 
Mr.    O  Hara   of   MichiKau   in   two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stuikey  :n  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steed, 

Mr.  Dadpario  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  BoL.\Nr, 

Mr,  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr   Hanna, 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  followini? 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S,  1401.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
l.aud  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  .^ct  cf 
1965.  ;ind  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  un    Interior   and   Insular   .^R.ilrd. 

S.  2484.  kn  act  to  authcn.^.e  the  extension 
of  the  .iddUicnal  Senate  Office  Building  site; 
to  I  he  Committee  ('ii  Public  Works, 

^  i:914  An  .act  to  authorize  the  further 
amendment  of  the  Peace  Cirps  .^ct:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Cjmmittce 
on  House  .Administration,  reported  that 
that  coininittee  had  examined  and  found 
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truly  enrolled  biUs  of  the  House  of  the 
loilowing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  H  U)477  .\n  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
.'ppct  to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program, 
to  iimend  the  National  Housing  Act  with  re- 
spect to  Interest  rates  on  Insured  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  ll.')27  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
<'f  .\prlculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  .States  conditions  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Maine 
i:tl  to  provlrle  tor  conveyance  of  certain  In- 
terest's In  such  land.s  so  as  to  permit  such 
unlver.'lty,  subject  to  certain  conditions  to 
-el!  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  6Uch 
lands;  and 

H  H.  13176.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
February  1.  1828.  and  February  20,  1833,  to 
authorize  the  State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceed.-; from  the  -sale  of  certain  lands  for  edu- 
cational  purposes. 


to  be  leased  for  public  purixises;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adiourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. May  2.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


i;XECUTI\'F  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXW.  executive 
coinniunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1797.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  St.:tes,  transmitting  a 
report  of  audit  .if  the  Kxport-Import  Bank 
of  Washlntrton.  li.sral  year  1967.  pursu.aiit  to 
31  U,S.C,  041  iH.  D(x;  No,  30:il;  to  the  Com- 
mittee uu  CJovernment  Operations  and 
ordered   to   be   printed. 

1798.  A  letter  from  tlie  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  i  In.stallatlons  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  July-December  1967  listings 
of  Defense  contracts  negotiated  under  the 
authority  of  -^^ectlons  2304(a)  (11),  and  2304 
iaul6),  pursu.int  to  the  provisions  of  10 
use.  2304' ci:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

1799.  A  letter  from  iho  .A.ssist.int  Secretary 
of  State  for  Coneressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
I'.mend  the  Foreign  .Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926.  to  authorize  additional  appropriations; 
to    the    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs. 

1800.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  .'dniliilstration  In-  civil  agencies  of 
allowances  authorized  for  Federal  employees 
upon  permanent  chanee  of  official  duty  sta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opera  ti  on. >. 

1801.  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Safety  Cotincil.  tran.smitting  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  Council  fcr  the  ye.ir  1SG7.  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  if  .^-ection  15.  Public 
Law  259.  83d  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

1802.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  trar.:  mltting  report^; 
of  visa  petitions  approved  according  the 
beneficiaries  third  preference  .'•nd  sixth  pref- 
erence clas'^iiicitlon.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(di  if  the  Immieration 
and  Nationality  .-Xct;  to  'he  Committee  on 
the  Jud:ciarv 

1803.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
transmitting  :.  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  apply  prevailing  wage  protection  in  ac- 
cordance '.nth  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  the 
construction   ur  reconstruction  of   buildings 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  repurl,--  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  ihe  Clerk 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the  prop.M- 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  1224,  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  President  to  reap- 
jjolnt  as  Chairman  of  the  Jclnt  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  for  an  additional  term  uf  1  year,  the 
officer  serving  In  that  position  on  -April  1, 
1968  (Rept.  No,  1343).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  CommittP"  on  Agriculture. 
H.R,  15794.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  U.S.  bt.mdards 
and  a  national  inspection  .system  for  grain. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1344).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State  .  .f  t!ie 
Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.J.  Res.  1227.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  temporary  lunding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolviiig  fund  (Rept.  No.  13451.  Re- 
ferred to  the  CtJinmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  !..f  rule  XXII.  i-ublio 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intioduccd  and 
severally   referred   as   follows; 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  16931,  A  bill  t  i  amend  the  Mllit.irv 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in  order  to 
provide  lor  a  more  equitable  sy.^tem  of  select- 
ing persons  lor  induction  m  the  Armed 
Forces  under  such  ;'Cl;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

By  Mr,  DICKIN.SON: 
H,R.  16932,  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  dispo- 
sition of  funds  approijrlated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians 
la  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No,  21. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr,  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.   16933.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  U.S. 
submarine  veterans  of  World  War  11:   to  the 
Committee  (jn  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.    i6934.   A   bill   to   amend    the  Federal 
Power  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  a  national 
powerplant  .'King  study  :ind  a  national  jjow- 
erplant  siting  plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  (-n  Interstate  and  Forelpn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  16935.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring 
Mme.  Marie  Sklodowska-Curle.  the  discoverer 
of  radium;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    HERLONO: 
H.R.  16936.  A  bill  to  cncouraee  the  crowth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  W:)vs  and  Means, 
By  Mr    NIX: 
H,R,   16937,  A  bill  to  provide  lor  'he  Issu- 
ance   of    a    special    postage    ,'tamp    in    com- 
memoration of  the  hfe  and  work  of  ,i   man 
of  peace    Martin  Luther  Kine:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Post  omce  ;,nd  Civil  Service, 

H.R,  16938.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  certain  anntiities  pavable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disabilitv  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr,  OLSEN: 
H,R,  16939,   A   bill    to   provide   Federal    as- 
sistance to  States  for  Improving  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers'  salaries,  for  meeting 


the  urgent  needs  ol  elementary  and  .second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  inirposc:  to 
the  Cumnottee  or.  EduoKtion  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  VANIK: 
H  H.  16940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Ilevenue  Code  oi  1954  to  .illow  a  credit 
:ig.iinst  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  (  duc;ition  and 
training  for  mentally  retarded  or  jihyslcally 
haniiieapped  children;  to  the  Cummlttee  on 
WaVi  and  Mean.s. 

By    Mr.     ABBITT     (for    himself.     Mr. 

STrBBi.iLFiKLD.  Mr,  Gfttys,  Mr    Wat- 

,soN,  and  Mr,  Fount,m.n  i  : 

IIU    1G94I,  A  1)111  to  authorize  :in  ufficer  or 

i-mpiuvee  tjf  the   u-overnnient  uf  the  District 

1   (.'olumbla   to  require   iipplle:tnt,-   for   per- 

mii-s  to  parade  in   the  District  of  Columbia 

to  post  a  bond  to  cover  certain  costs  of  such 

I);irarie;     to    the    Committee    (;n    District    of 

Culunil3i:i. 

By  Mr.  BL.'VTNIK: 
HR.  16942  A  bill  to  :miend  the  Federal 
W:aer  Pollution  Control  .Act  to  authorize 
cert.iin  grants  lor  assisting  in  improved  op- 
eration of  waste  treatment  plants;  to  the 
Committee  on   Public  Works 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscon-ln- 
HR    16943.   A  bill  to  deslgn.Ue  ihe  Gravel 
Island  and  Green  Bay  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges   in    Wisconsin    as    wilderness;     to    the 
Cummlttee   on   Interior   and   Insular   .Affairs. 
Bv  Mr  CHAMBERLAIN- 
H.R    16944    A  l^ili  to  ;)rovlde  .i  c'lmprehen- 
ilve    national    manpower    pollry.    to    improve 
the    Manpower    Develo))ment    ;tnd    Training 
.Act  uf  1962.  to  authorize  a  '-ommunity  serv- 
u'e  employment  pruizram.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; t'l  the  CoiriiTiUtee  (jn  W:;ys  wr.d  Means 
By  Mr.  DENNEY- 
HR    16945.  A   bill  to  require  an   applicant 
for  ii  permit  to  hold  a  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vigil  (jn  Federal  propertv  ur  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  post  a  tumd  •  o  (-over 
rertain  cost^  of  such  demonstration    parade, 
march,  ur  '.igil:   to  the  Cummlttee  i.ii  Public 
Works 

iiv  IVIr  FOLEY : 
H  R.  16946.  .A  bill  to  make  certain  recliima- 
tion    ijroiett    expenses    nonrelriil)ur:-,able:    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (  by  request  I  : 
H.R    16947.    A   bin    to   direct    a    per   capita 
distribution  of  $550  from  lunds  :;rising  fr^im 
a    Judgment    in    lavor    of    the    Confederated 
Tribes    (jf    the    Colvllle    Reservation;    to    the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 
14V  Mr.  FRIFDFL- 
Hit   1G948,   A    bill    to   dlreet    the    Cumniis- 
sloner  of  the  District  of  Columbl.a  to  remnve 
at  the  exfiense  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
buildlnps   destroyed   or  damaged   in   riots  ur 
other   civil   disorders:    to  the   Cuinmlt'ee   on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Hv  Mr,  fiONZALEZ: 
KU  16949.  .A  liill  to  Minend  title  '.H  Unit- 
ed .States  Code,  to  provide  a  protrram  of  death 
indemnification  for  per-^ons  serving  in  cr.m- 
bat  zones:  to  the  Committee  fin  Veterans' 
Aft  airs. 

Bv  Mr   HELSTOSKI: 
HR   16950.  -A  l3lll  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Educitlon   .Act  of    1963.   and   for   other  pur- 
poses;   to   'he  Committee  on  Education   ar.d 
Labor. 

Iiv  Mr  MACHEN- 
H  R.  169.=)1.  A  IMli  t  1  amend  i:i:e  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  TAlth  respect  to  loaves  of 
absence  for  CJoverniiient  emplovees  called  'o 
active  duty  :vs  members  of  the  Natioiial 
Guard  in  connection  with  civil  disorders; 
to  the  Committee  rt-i  .Armed  .'-^er-.ices 
Bv  Mr  PODEI.L- 
HR.  16952  ,A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t  irv  of  Labor  to  jet  standards  to  assure  safe 
aiirl  healthful  ■v.-orkintr  conditions  for  work- 
ing men  and  women,  to  assist  the  States  to 
participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such  work- 
ing conditions,  to  j^rovide  for  research  in- 
formation, education,  and  training  in  "he 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health,  and 


nut 


fur    'r'n^T    purpfjsea:     to    the    Committee    on 
Ed  :ciiMon  and  Intxir. 

By  Mr  RYAN 
H  H  1695 J  A  bill  to  ..mend  title  I  of  the 
HdUAlnif  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more  ade- 
qaa:e  relocation  payments,  to  extend  the 
re<i  iireinciit  of  such  paynianta  to  persons 
Lli«p:a,ied  under  all  Federal  and  fetlerally 
.iltle<l  prrjgrams.  and  to  estahllah  in  the  De- 
pariniem  of  Huiislns!  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ,»  central  relocation  agency  which  will 
actually  make  such  paymente  and  provide 
;ti»ii«r<«QOe  to  displaced  persons  In  obtaining 
them.  Co  the  Committee  m  Banking  and 
C"urrency. 

By  Mr  I'l  LMAN 
H  R  16954  A  ftiu  to  .imend  the  Uniform 
Htue  Act  in  order  to  allow  an  option  In  the 
ai.|'>ptioi»  (if  advance  time  In  certain  cases:  to 
f.le  Cortlmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ci^nimerce 

By  Mr  WRIGHT 
HR  10955  A  t)lll  to  amend  the  Federal 
P(>><i.  Drug  :ind  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  f.xxl  supplements,  and  for  other 
purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Furelga  Commerce 

By  Mr  BLACKBURN 
,H  Con.  Res  773  Concurrent  resolution  to 
e-jprev^  the  dl.ssatl.'jf.ictlon  of  the  Con- 
stress  .>f'  the  United  St-ites  with  the  nego- 
tiations to  sell,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of 
advanced'  computer  system.s  and  component 
p.irrs  of  CoTnmunlst  nations  by  certain  Amer- 
ican business  corporation^!:  la  the  Comn-.lttee 
oij  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cranmerce 

By    Mr     BRADEMAS    ,  foir   himself.   Mr 

Omifian4k;s       Mr       HlRt.oNC,      Mr 

'Kvros    and  Mr    Ityittn) 

H.  Cod.  Res.  774    Concurrertt    resolution    to 

ci^-.memorire   the  200th    mniv-^-SMrv  of    rlie 

nitst  :.»n(ljng  of  Greeks  in  tho  New  World:  to 

ie  ('"mmitteH  on  the  .ludiolarv. 

By   Mr    .TONES  of  North  Carolina 
H  Rea.  1152    Resolution      eacpresslng      the 

.i»»»;-i>    .  '    <i^a    Hoiise    A-Ub    '-spe'-'    '."    'tie    ;ise 
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of  .?er-.uii  1  i>'.  erniii'-nt  property,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

By  Mr    LONG  of   I/^utslana    (for  him- 
self   Mr    Wmker,  and  Mr    Rarick) 
H  Res   1153    Resolution      expressing      the 
sense  of   the   House    .vlth   rtwpect   to   the  use 
of  certain  Oovernnieiit  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


Mil 'I     I,     I'Jll^ 


PRIVATE   BILUJ   AND   KESOLUTIONS 

Under  ciau.sf  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutinn.s  were  intrixluced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADAMS   i  by  request)  : 
KB   li;956    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abehirdo 
O     VilUniiev.i;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlciarv 

H  R   16957    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Celso  B. 

Bin.ia:    to   rhe   Conunlttee  on   the  Judlciarv. 

Bv  Mr    ANNUNZIO 

H  R   16958    A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Miss 

Veronlk.i  Lnvrlsa;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judlciarv 

Bv  Mr    B.ATES 
H  R    l«95!)    A  f)lll  lor  the  relief  of  Olovannl 
M.istnmgelo;     to     U»e     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  BATTIN 
HR    moti"    A   1)111    for   the   relief  of   Philip 
Ho  Oh;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    BRADEMAS 
H  R   inortl     A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Rosalie 
Banc  and  losif  Banc;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judici.irv 

Bv  Mr  BRASCO 

H  R   16f»62    A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Vlnrenzo 

Butera.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR   16963    A   bill   'or  the  relief  of  Teresa 

Matrlsnano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

L-iary 

Bv  Mr  Fl.SHER 
HR   16964    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elele  L 
Tihor-  'n  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 


Bv  Mr  JOKI.SON 
HR   16965    A    bill   fur   the  relief  of   Delia 
Petracca:  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    Mn.LER  of  California: 
HR    16966    A   1)111  for  the  relief  of  Illuml- 
nada    Macaslcl)     to    the    Committee    on    the 
J'ulU'lary 

Bv  Mr  MINISH 
H  R   16967    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ubaldo 
Angelo   Marino;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
J'lcUclarv 

By  Mr   MURPHY  of  Illinois 
HR    1(3968     A    bill    .'or    the    relief    of    Leo 
Xvdls;    to   the  Committee  on   the   Judlciarv. 
Bv   Mr    MURPHY   of   New   York 
H  R    16969    A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Evan 
Juan    Fornllda;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlciarv. 

Bv  Mr  REES: 
H  R.   16970    A  bill  for  the  relief  nf  Lie  Mun 
Tsu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jutllclirv 
Bv  Mr   ROSTENKOW.'^KI 
HR     16971     A    1)111    for    the    relief   of    Olo- 
vannl   Gusella;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlciarv 

H  R.  16972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jovlto 
Lucas  Salvador,  to  the  Committee  on  toe 
Judlciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California 
H  R.  16973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelajda 
Komarnlrka-Smleja;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   VANDER  J ACT 
H  R.  16974  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlrouyeh 
Makaremt;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
clur'. . 


PKTITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  l.•luu.^e  1  of  rule  XXII. 

i02  Mr  HAUICK  presented  a  petltUn  of 
Gen.  Clifton  B.  C.^tes.  USMC  (Retired)  and 
other  citizens  lor  redre.s.s  of  irr:e\  aiices,  which 
was  reterred  to  'he  Commit 'le  on  Foreign 
AtT.iir* 
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BRIG    OE.N    NORMAN  M    LACK. 


HON    J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

IN   THg  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I  Wr-dnesday.  May  t.  1968 

iMr  BOGGS  Mr.  Presicjent.  in  every 
Slla:e  there  are  r.hose  selflk'.'i.s  and  dedi- 
cated men  who  .stand  qut  from  the 
crcud  becan.sc  of  their  tiipless  devotion 
tn.  a  cause 

Such  an  exceptional  man  died  last 
Friday  in  Delaware  He  was  Brm.  Gen. 
Norman  M  lack.  73,  who.se  name  was 
synonymous  with  efforts  to  conserve  and 
pnotect  our  natural  resources,  e.ipecially 
water  This  civilian  sei-vice  followed  a 
military  career  of  great  merit. 

General  Lacks  pa.ssing  is  also  a  loss 
to  other  St.ites  of  the  middle  Atlantic 
area — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pcnn- 
^vl\  ania — w  here  his  counsel  w  as  re- 
■-peitod  during  his  Ions  .service  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commi.'^ion. 

I  knew  him  as  a  kind  friend  who  con- 
ti'lually  gave  me  the  advantage  of  his 
wiFdom  and  experience 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
stfi'  that  a  ppws  storv  fiK)m  the  Wil- 
mjn:t  111  Morning  New.s  of  April  27  and 
am  editorial  from  the  WUirun;:?ton  Eve- 


ning Journal  of  April  30  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  tibiection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  t«  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wilmington  i  Del  i  Morning  News. 

Apr  27.  19681 

Del.vwarls  General  Lack  Dies  at  73 

Brl(j  Oen.  Norman  M.  Lock.  73.  a  reserve 
soldier  dedlc.ited  to  civilian  public  service. 
died  yesterd.Ty  In  Delaware   Division. 

The  ifeneral.  who  lived  at  1645  Weldln  Road 
north  of  WUminnton.  had  been  ,i  patient  In 
the  hospital  since  April  11.  when  he  Wiis  .id- 
mltted  for  treatment  for  internal  bleeding 

Among  the  expressions  of  regret  at  his  loss 
were  those  :rom  .Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  I.  Udnll  and  Gov.  Ch.irles  L  Terry 
Jr  for  wh.it  was  perhaps  his  most  enduring 
public  Contribution:  His  work  .vs  Delaware 
alternate  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. 

"His  contributions  to  the  cau.se  of  pr<iteft- 
Ing  the  natural  resources  of  the  four-state 
irea  serve<l  by  the  Delaware  River  were  im- 
measurable." Udall  said  of  r.lm. 

Gen.  L.m;Ic  was  a  veteran  oi  three  wars,  be- 
ginning with  World  War  I  when  he  was  a 
private  in  the  -Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

His  Interests  ranged  from  fjanklng  to  build- 
ing dams,  from  military  research  to  Sun<l.'iy 
afternoon  painting. 

.Although  he  never  formally  studied  en- 
gineering, t.^e  American  Society  of  Civil  E^n- 
gineers  paid  .him  a  rvise  tribute  by  welconung 
him  Into  Its  membership. 


He  was  known  as  a  le.idlng  water  conser- 
vationist among  the  offlcials  of  the  four 
st.ites  of  the  DeUiw.ire  Vallev — New  York. 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersev  and  Delaware 

Gen.  Lack  w.^s  on  .i  nrst  name  ba^ls  wit!; 
the  governors  of  these  states  over  the  past 
13  years  One  of  his  .stories  w.vs  .tbout  how 
early  this  ye.ir  he  '.v.is  at  a  meeting  :\ttcnded 
by  Gov    Nelson  .'V.  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 

Rockefeller  said  to  him.  '  Norm:u?  — tell  me 
Is  there  nnj-thing  I  can  do  for  you  " 

Gen.  Lack  replied.  "Yes — run  for  Presi- 
dent." 

Rockefeller  chanced  t!-.e  subject.  Gen  L.ick 
later  reported. 

The  state  of  Delaw.ire  twice  bfstowed  tipoii 
him  the  Conspicuous  Service  Cross.  He  was 
:i!so  :i warded  the  Legion  of  Merit  by  the  U.S 
government. 

England  honored  him  w:th  'he  Order  of 
the  British  Empire,  :i.nci  Delguim  and  France 
each  With  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palms 
for  his  military  services  during  World  War  II. 

Gen,  Lack  was  credited  with  hnvmg  made 
It  possible  for  hundreds  of  jeeps  and  triick.s 
getting  onto  the  beaches  In  the  Normandy 
invasion  of  1944. 

As  chief  oi  ;,n  pxnerlmetitnl  section  based 
In  England.  Gen  Lack — then  a  colonel— 
mixed  grease  with  dry  asbestos  into  cakes 
that  were  cupped  over  the  spark  plugs  and 
;ill  other  parts  of  the  '.ehicles'  engines.  Tills 
,'illowed  them  to  go  through  the  .surf  .ind  still 
!■"■  'n  ..ondltion  for  operatlns  on  the  beaches 

General  Lack  wa.s  also  .rredlted  with  havlns 
designed  the  now  famous  Elsenhower  shoul- 
der patch — the  sword  and  the  rainbow- - 
when  he  was  attached  to  the  Supreme  Head- 
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cjuarters.  .Mlied  Expedition.iry  Forces 
iSHAFF) 

Gen  Lack  was  born  in  West  Chester,  Pa., 
Nov  27.  1894,  the  son  of  Mr  .md  Mrs, 
Charles  D    L.ick, 

He  attended  the  West  Che>'<r  i  lenient. iry 
schools.  Friends  Select  School  in  Media,  Pa  . 
the  Media  High  School,  and  what  is  now 
West  Chester  State  College 

-At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  Gen  L.ick 
enlisted  m  tlie  Arinv  Corps  o[  Fiiglneers  as  a 
prUale  and  served  in  France  for  23  months. 
returning  to  the  States  as  a  caj'taln  .ittaclied 
to  the  5th  Pioneer  Engineers 

Continuing  in  the  .Army  Reserves  to  \vlii"h 
he  h.id  always  oeen  (le\oted,  Gen  L.ick 
worked  In  the  const rtictlon  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hallro.ici  From  1925  to  1929. 
he  was  assistant  general  nian.icer  of  the 
Alaska  Rallro.td, 

He  bee. line  .;ffill.ited  with  the  Dielectric 
Prixluct.s  Co,.  Newport  .is  general  m.mager 
m  H'29  wliere  he  rem.iincd  for  three  years. 
He  then  became  a  trust  otfii^er  with  the  Wil- 
mington Trust  Co  .  wliere  he  remained  until 
his  retirement  ;n  19fi(i 

In  addllloii  to  ills  biL-liiess  interests.  Gen. 
Lack  had  two  prime  concerns:  The  Army  and 
the  development  ol  water  lesoiirces. 

In  1940.  he  was  president  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Delaware  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion. In  the  >ame  year  he  was  recalled  to 
active  iluty  a,s  a  major  and  assigned  to  help 
process  the  Delaware  N,\tlonal  Guard — the 
198th  Coast  .Artillerv-   into  federal  service. 

In  1942,  he  went  overseas  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  with  the  orlgin.il  invasion  planning 
team  and  served  with  SHAEP  as  chief  of  the 
experiment  r-ection-  G -3  Division. 

Gen.  L.ick  himself  went  into  tlie  Normandy 
invasion  area  on  D-U.iy  iiliis  4  .aid  served  In 
France  and  Germanv  belt.ire  returning  Ili  the 
United  .st.iles  in  1!»45.  He  was  then  shifted 
to  the  Pacliic  Theater  of  Operations  on  a 
.-pecial  .liisignmcnt  lor  demonstr.Tting  am- 
phibious tanks  in  the  Pacific. 

Gen,  Lack  returned  to  clvili.in  life  In  1946 
.ifter  an  assignment  with  the  .^rmy  War  Col- 
lege, He  was  promoted  'o  brigadier  general 
the  follov^ing  year. 

When  the  war  In  Korea  broke  out.  he  was 
1  .died  back  to  active  duty  .md  went  to  Seoul 
as  a  special  adviser  to  Uen,  James  A.  Van 
Fleet,  the  8th  .-Xrmv  commander. 

Gen,  Lack  retired  from  the  .Army  Reserves 
in  1954  ,ind  Lt.  Gen.  FToyd  L.  Parks,  com- 
manding general.  .Second  Army,  presented 
;.lm  w'lth  ,t  Certificate  for  Out,=  tandlng  .Serv- 
ice. 

He  liecame  interested  :n  n-ater  conservation 
,n  1555  when  Gov.  J.  Caleb  Boggs  asked  him 
•o  represent  the  ftate  by  serving  on  the  Dela- 
■.vare  River  Basin  .^dvlsory  Committee. 

Tliat  a.ssienment  led  to  .in  intense  Interest 
and  :nvolvement  which  later  brought  Lack 
the  reputation  of  ,i  water  expert  with  ideas 
of  his  own. 

The  idvlsory  group  drafted  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Compart — :irst  >  f  its  kind  in  the 
nation — in  which  four  .states  and  the  federal 
itovernment  formed  a  partnership  for  devel- 
oping of  the  basin's  water  resources,  the 
Delaware  River  B.vin  Commission. 

Gen.  Lack  recommended  th.Tt  the  gover- 
nors of  the  four  states  or  their  personal  rep- 
resentatives be  tiie  comm.lssioners.  Tlie  eov- 
ernors  do  serve  in  tha'  c;'pacl*y,  and  each 
iias  an  alternate.  L.>ck  was  tne  alternate  irom 
•he  organization  of  the  commission  late  in 
1961  until  last  summer,  wiien  he  resigned. 

It  was  his  work  with  the  basin  -commission 
that  drew  particulfir  tiraise  ironi  Udal!  and 
Terry. 

Udall.  the  cominissir;;  ..-hairnian.  said  Gen, 
L.ick  "plaved  an  indispei.sable  part"  in  the 
commission's  concept  and  becanie  a  'con- 
'tructlve  force  in  the  development  of  the 
commission  as  an  important  regional  instru- 
mentality .  .  . 

"Often  his  Ingenuity  provided  the  break- 
through for  a  seemingly  insoluble  problem. 
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and  often  his  influence  modernted  the  difler- 
ences  between  Delaware's  laiger  state  and  led- 
eral  partners  on  the  coinmissiun, 

"Oen,  Lack  was  a  great  gentleman.  ,ind  the 
tvimmi-^sion  and  its  staff  join  Ills  family  and 
lellow  Dt'lawi.reaiiK  iii  inounilng  his  loss." 

Terry  .^ald  the  general  "was  not  only  a  ded- 
icated servant  but  a  warm  and  wonderful 
Iriend,  Delaware  will  long  be  In  his  debt  for 
his  service  to  ilie  Delaware  itiver  Ba^^ln  Com- 
mission to  which  he  made  ,i  Listing  contrlbu- 
lion,  Soine  day,  when  our  streams  ;ind  rivers 
are  free  of  pollution,  we  will  truly  realize 
how  much  we  owe  this  outstanding  citizen." 

.After  his  retlrenieitt  in  19fi0  fn  m  the  Wil- 
mington Trust  Co  ,  Gen,  I..ick  worked  lull 
time  as  an  executive  vice  (.'resident  of  the 
Water  Rese:(rch  Foundation,  That  organiza- 
tion pioneered  In  the  u.~e  ol  Fabrldams — 
water  inflated  i.irge  lahric  siui.'ages  that  lorm 
collapsible  dams— ai:d  in  iii.<lerwater  labrlc 
pipelines. 

He  was  a  member  of  in.iny  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  American  Societv  of  t'lvll 
Engineers,  he  belonged  to  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers .Association,  the  -Assoc. ation  of  tlie  U.S. 
Army,  the  American  Ordiiance  .Association, 
the  American  Geophysiral  Union,  the  Hran- 
dywlne  'Valley  Assoelatlon,  the  Red  Clay 
Valley  Association,  Historic  Red  Clay  Valley, 
the  'Water  Resources  .Association,  the  Civic 
League  for  New  Castle  County  and  the  Soci- 
ety of  American  Military  Engineers. 

One  of  Gen.  Lack's  hobbies  was  .Sunday 
painting.  He  studied  under  Frank  E,  Schoon- 
over.  His  enthusiasm  for  jjainting  became 
contagious  among  ^  me  of  the  personnel  oi 
the  Wilmington  Trust  Co..  so  Gen.  Lack  in 
turn  became  .i  teacher  or  guide  for  a  number 
of  employees  who  went  ,n  lor  paiiilnig  as 
their  hobby. 

Among  his  civic  interests.  Gen.  Lack  was 
chairman  of  the  Salvation  .\rmy  advisory 
board    tor   a   number  i.if   years. 

Gen.  Lack  was  a  member  of  the  Fellowship 
of  U.S. -British  Comrades,  a  veteran-civilian 
organization  dedicated  to  the  imprcvement 
of  Anglo-Ainencai;  :e!atio;is. 

Another  of  his  h.obbles  was  his  interest  in 
developing  Ft.  Delaware  on  Poa  Patch  Island, 
off  Delaware  City,  as  a  i:iark.  .At  one  time,  he 
was  president  of  the  Fort  Delaware  Society. 

Surviving  are  iiis  vvtriow,  a  son,  daughter 
and  a  sister. 

Mrs.  Lack,  the  frirnier  Frances  Williams,  is 
a  golf  champion  rheir  a:ui;rhter,  Mrs.  Ctrl 
Laiigkammerer  .Jr.  lives  at  C"hapel  Hill,  near 
Newark.  Their  .on.  Norman  M.  Lack  II  is  a 
student  .it  the  Univer.vity  of  South  Carolina. 
His  sister,  Mrs,  Bradford  Scudder,  lives  in 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Mci.uay  .-fternoon 
at  2  at  Christ  Church.  Christiana  Hundred, 
with  interment  in  Lov.'er  Brandywliie  Cenie- 
terv.  There  v.iH  bo  no  viewing, 

I  From  the  Vv'ilminatoii    Del  i  Evening 
Journal,  .\pr  ;.iO,  19(iH| 

CiENILi;,    iNI.ENI'o'S    ^■OKIVIA.^•    L.'.CK 

Only  in  ,tri  .Arnencan.  ;)erhaps,  could  one 
find  just  the  combination  of  ;jcrsonal  attri- 
butes that  were  Ijlencied  in  Norman  M,  Lack. 
Gentle,  even  dilficicnt  in  inanr.er.  tjuiet- 
spoken,  given  to  rrilcctivc  silences  with  a 
smile  on  his  lip.s  -a-  :i  twinkle  :n  his  eye — 
this  was  the  lotund  -.vizard  of  wartime  mili- 
tary iiicenuity  wr.o  devised  the  salt-water- 
proofing that  eot  Jeeps  and  trucks  ashore 
and  running  in  the  Xormandy  invasion.  In 
Korea  he  was  the  ijrlgadler  general  '.vho 
painted  landscapes  'ootween  tough  .:Es;i.'n- 
inents  for  the  U..S-  .Army  command. 

Back  in  Delaware  this  man  who  couldn't 
help  planning  ahead,  lesumed  work  ;-s  a  trust 
officer  in  a  bank.  His  im,agination  by  this 
time  was  stirred  oy  the  challenge  of  future 
water  supply  for  the  jjeople  and  Industry 
of  the  Delaware  Estuary  Tliere  was  a  spirit 
of  unleashed  freedom  m  the  way  he  let  hlm- 
.^elf  go  in  proposing  a  iiuge  rubberlike  dam 
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to  lorm  .1  reservoir  m  the  U!)per  tidal  part^gf 
tlie  river.  "Lake  L.ick"  of  tlie  Delaware  may 
never  come  about  But  in  lesser  ways  his 
inflatable  dams  iiave  proven  out,  elsewhere. 
It  has  remained  lor  Secretiiry  .Stewart  I. 
Udall  of  the  U.S.  Department  ol  the  Interior 
U)  .^trike  tlie  proper  historic  note  lor  Norman 
Lack's  love  affair  with  long-range  iJlaiiiiing 
for  water  supply  and  water  (lualltv.  .As  Mr. 
Udall  said:  "His  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  protecting  tlie  natural  resources  of  the 
four-st;ite  area  served  bv  the  Del.ivv.ire  Hlver 
were  immeasuriible  "...  Often  his  ingenuity 
provided  the  breakthrough  lor  a  seemingly 
insoluble  problem  " 

Ihire  goes  the  vv  i  rrd  "Ingenuity"  .igain 
Many  of  those  who  miss  him  as  .i  Irtend 
will  o.ive  a  notion  that  In  some  realm  :ui- 
known  t.o  mortals  the  sjiirit  of  N"rn,an  1  ,ick 
IS  even  now  Immersed  in  some  iii>.»tlr  uiuier- 
laklng  of  Imagin.iilve  challenge. 


liKFORM   IN  THK  DR.AFT  LAWS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

•  'F    ,MASSA(  IICSETT.S 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaii,  May  1.  1968 

Ml-.  BOLAND  Mr  Si)e;ikc:'.  I  ;un  iii- 
iroduriim  loday  ;i  bill  tliat  would  carry 
uut  needed  reforms  in  thi.-  ■  oimtry's 
draft  lavv.s— laws  tliat  are  now  riddled 
with  inequity  and  iiicfnricnf. , 

.My  bill,  .substantively  idi  nticul  to  tlie 
inea.sure  introduced  Friday  by  Senator 
Piiiiii'  A.  Hart  with  the  CD.^ixinsor.-iiip 
of  Senators  EuvvARn  .M,  I-Iennedy  .nid 
EiAVARn  W.  HROOKt,  calls  lor  tour  major 
!'(\lsii)ns  m  the  selective  service  laws: 

Fnst.  It  wi.uld  levcr.se  tlie  pre.sent  ol- 
der of  ;nduction.  consciii.tiiig  19-year- 
olds  fir.'-t. 

Second,  It  woiil.-i  create  i  "prir.ie  ,-e- 
lection  •.-■rouij'  :  ;;  I'ool  ol  dralt  candi- 
date.s  that  woiiid  .'■uiJiJiy  ilio  bulk  of  the 
Armed  Forces'  need.s.  The  jiriine  .selec- 
tion group  would  be  comixi.st'd  of  three 
cl;is,seR  of  fi-^tt  registrants — 10-year- 
olds,  regi.iliiims  v.iit).>(-  dtltrmc-nts  liaxe 
exijired.  and  legLstrants  wlio  Innr  no  de- 
Ip'.'inents  yet  have  .lot  been  drafied 

Third.  It  would  insure  that  no  j'et,'i^- 
irant  would  remain  in  liie  prirne  ,-elec- 
lion  group  lor  more  than  1  year. 

Fourth,  It  would  .--irike  out  of  our  jires- 
ent  selective  service  iaws  a  iirovision  tt.;. i 
iirohibits  ttie  establishment  of  a  dratt 
lottery. 

Severn!  inontiis  apo.  M:  SiJeake.". 
Setiatur  Eiavard  M.  KhNNKiiv  and  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Coneiess  l)ills  aimed  at 
overhaulin?  the  Seketiye  Seivice  Sy,-- 
tern's  lecal  machinery  Irom  t0|j  to  bot- 
tom. The  companion  bills  we  inttoduced 
wo'i'.d  lip  out  of  this  machine; y  the 
antiquated  parts  that  have  been  accumu- 
lating iu:^t  lor  year.';- — paits  tliat  i:ave 
caused  so  mucii  uncertainty  u;.d  ineouit\' 
in  the  Selective  Service  Svstem  that  it 
now  tlireatens  to  b:'eak  '•luwn  eiuiiel:.'. 
The  Kenr.edy-Boland  bills.  I  feel,  would 
make  llie  System'.s  maciiinerv  run 
;.inoothly  lor  the  fii.st  tinie  in  yea:.";-.  The 
bills,  .however,  are  appaiciitly  too  .,\vee.n- 
iiia  in  ti'.eir  leiorm  provisions:  the  Con- 
ure.ss  lias  failed  to  act  on  either  mea.vure 
tr,  date. 

Meanwhile  the  draft  laws  aie  growinn 
more  and  more  inequitable.  L-enerating 
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p:oCestj)  from  througliout  our  society 
Thf  jlhe:  day  Otneial  Heiihey  pteuicted 
tlun  the  Aimed  Fuices  uould  draft  .150.- 
000  men  in  fiscal  1969.  abuut  luOOoO 
more  than  had  been  predicted  earlier. 
This  stat;k;e:i:ig  Inciease  in  the  draft  call 
threatens  tu  plunder  our  graduate 
scnuols,  taking  JO  to  60  percent  of  the 
Country  s  gradaate  students  out  of  the 
cla.vsiooni  and  putting  them  on  the  dull 
field  Ytt  tiie  policy  that  jeopardizes  our 
graduate  schools- -the  policy  of  draitmu 
the  oldest  men  fust — appears  unpalata- 
ble to  the  Aimed  Forces  tlieiuselves 
General  VVtieeler  ha:>  said' 

I  \e  tuiii  A  lut  ut  t..xp«'nernje  in  iralaing 
fouug  Ri>~ii  and  I  HiiU  CNat  Itie  ynuiig  ones 
4re  eager.  ;uey  are  sturdy.  lUey  learn  quickiy. 
S<>meti«ie9  tne  older  men.  who  tidve  Wken 
i».i  ri»bp<'iislbiuues  ul  a  ijxnily  "r  h.ivo  ether 
drawil«>wn.s  un  their  me  kiis.  itre  iml  a»  enKer, 
Out  >is  willing,  tu  urulerutlc*  nnll'.ary  Hers  ice 
*A  the  younger  men. 

The  bill  I  am  mtroducln=j  today  is  less 
ttiaoitlou.-)  than  my  earlier  t>iU  Ntn tr- 
ine;- -iS.  It  goes  to  trie  heart  uf  the  prob- 
U.-ni  It  wouid  rever.'ie  tiie  order  of  indac- 
tion  so  that  19-jear-olds  are  drafted 
f^rst.  a  TTform  strcnuou.sjy  supported  by 
J  ist  about  every  commis.slon  and  Defense 
Department  study  team  that  ha^  groped 
through  the  labyrinth  of  our  draft  laws 
ovtr  the  puit  .several  years  The  bill, 
moreover,  would  p;tvent  student  defer- 
ments and  occupational  deferments  from 
turnmp  into  permanent  exemptions,  m- 
rjlnerable  to  the  draft.  It  would  put 
back  Into  the  pnme  selection  group  all 
registrants  whose  deferments  have  ex- 
piree! The  bill,  still  further,  would  ^ive 
the  administration  the  authority  it  needs 
to  creati-  d  draft  lottery  Both  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  have  long  felt  that  a  lot- 
tery would  be  the  most  equitable  and 
efficient  way  to  select  draitees  when  only 
one  In  five  re'^istrants.  or  one  In  four, 
are  needed  to  meet  the  Armed  Forces 
manpower  requirements. 

Our  pre-f  nt  selective  4'rvice  laws.  Mr 
Ppealser    \erge  on  a  natjonul  scandal. 

V  13  clear  that  the  Con  {ress  must  act — 
nnd  4Ct  soon — to  reform  these  laws. 

I  strongly  urge  swift,  and   favorable 

tiott  on  the  bill  I  »in  introducing 
t^iav; 
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HON.  CLARENCE  J   BROWN.  JR. 

IN  "JTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATI'.'ES 
I     Wfdnesday.  May  1,  1963 

Mr!  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  reit-ntly  completed  the  tabulation 
of  ^oane  lo.OOO  o;>.nio.i  yolls  r-.-turned  to 
me  by  my  constituents  of  Ohio's  Seventh 
Con-' re^sirnal  Distr.ct  The  rest)onse. 
v^hich  represented  &a  11-percent  return, 
was  most  2;ratifyin'?.  and  reflects  the  In- 
terest and  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  im:x)rt,">.nt  rat:or(al  problenis  and 
issues.  I 

I  \TOuId  point  out  th^t  the  question- 
naire,'.vlis  mailed  1  to  2]  weeks  after  the 
Tei  OtfTersi-e  be^:an  m  |South  Vietnam. 
.md  tabu:?t  on  b^i'.Tii  before  the  Presi- 
dent an-.'ounced  a  red'.idt:o:i  of  bomcing 
in  North  Vietnam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Results  of  my  poll  are  as  follows 
fHE  1968  CoNSTrrtTEifT  Opinion  Poll 
(Conducted    by     Con^re6sman    Clasznce    J 
Browv    of    Ohio's    Seventh    CongresBlonal 
DUtrlcti 

|ReDult«  m  percent) 
1    Do  you  approve  of  the  Presidents  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  war? 

Ye.s ^ 17.0 

No   69.6 

Undecided . 9  5 

2.  In  .North  Vietnam,  do  you  fivor — 

H)   latenslhed  Urf   air  attm'k-s. 69.7 

ibj   A  honihlng  halt 12.6 

ici    M.ilntalaitig  air  .ittacks  at  present 

le.rl    .    .      115 

3  Should  the  United  .States  continue  to 
'.r;ule  with  nations  that  are  aiding  North 
Vtrtimm  ' 

Yes   -^ ,._.„._., 10  5 

Ni> 79  3 

Undecided  .    6.0 

♦  Do  you  '»«11eve  the  American  ppople  are 
receiving  ^.tifflclent  Information  from  the 
Ooverument  on  vital  issues  to  .-vllow  them  to 
vote  tnteUlgentiy 

Yes   . 12.7 

.Vo 77  2 

Undecided 5  a 

.5  Do  you  support  the  administration's 
proposed  Increase  la  taxes? 

Yr?;    .         18*5 

No  71.  1 

Undecided 8  4 

fi  D<i  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on 
domestic  programs  should  be  reduced? 

Yes 60.8 

No 28.1 

Undecided Jk. 6.8 

7  Should  tnJfistrle.i  which  ln.<itall  equip- 
ment to  reducW  air  and  water  pollution  lie 
grsinted  tax  credits  by  the  Federnl  Gi  vfrn- 
ment  to  offset  part  of  the  expense  involved? 
Yea 55.5 

Undecided 7  3 

a  Do  yiu  favor  returning  a  percentage  of 
the  tax  monev  collected  by  'he  Foderal  Gov- 
ernment to  State  jnd  local  governments  to 
'je  used  as  they  see  9t? 

Yes 60.8 

No  ..... _ 26.1 

Undecided    3.9 

9.  Would  you  support  Federal  wage  and 
prii:e  controls  as  a,  means  of  controlling 
inflation  •> 

Yes 52.8 

No 31-7 

Undecided    10  8 

10.  Should  the  Federal  Government  enact 
legislation  to  ban  ail  mall  order  sales  of 
.h  •  irina ' 

Ye« 53.3 

No 36.9 

Underided    5.7 

U-  In  dealing  with  civil  disorder,  do  yuu 
favur— 

lai  Stricter  h.indltnK  of  rioters  and 
"demonstrators'  by  police  and 
thecoiirt-s _     79  6 

I  b  I    More  programs  for  Improvements 

of  sliun  areas  ? 15.  4 

12    Do  you  favor  an  Increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  Lf  It  also  means  .in  Increase 
:n  social  security  taxes? 
Yes 38.0 

Undecided    8  9 

NoTB  — In  every  case,  the  percentages  total 
less  than  100  percent   The  difference  repre- 
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bents    those    who    did    not    respond    on    that 
particular  question. 


TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

■  iF    .\RI."i.NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.XTE.-^ 

Wed7iesday.  May  I.  196S 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr  Pre.-ident.  on  .several 
occasion.s  I  ha'.c  had  the  opportuiiitv  tii 
observe  and  note  the  work  of  Mrs  Slil:  - 
ley  Scheibla.  Washington  oori-espondfnt 
for  Barron  s,  a  business  .mri  rmaiu-i.i! 
weekly. 

This  publication  .uid  Mr.s.  Scheibla  lit- 
serve  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  and  of  ihe 
Senate  for  the  tine  invo.<;tlfatlve  leport- 
inc  and  sub.sequ^t  publication  of  inati'- 
rial  of  ?reat  importance  to  uur  c mntr.- 
Recfntly  Mrs.  Scheibla  wrote  an  article 
about  the  leeal  services  of  the  OfTicp  of 
Economic  Oijportunitv  She  outlined 
.some  of  the  Ihu-'rani  abuses  of  this  fed- 
erally financed  corps  of  lawyers  who 
have  aided  and  abetted  violence  in  some 
of  our  maior  cities.  In  spite  of  official 
protestations  from  GEO  that  her  report- 
uii,'  was  untrue  and  distorted,  the  L'rand 
jury  in  the  .section  of  New  Jersey  where 
the  \'iolence  liappened  has  brought  in 
findings  to  support  Mrs.  Scheibla's  onc- 
Inal  storj-. 

In  Barron's  for  April  29.  I'JHS.  she  has 
written  another  enlinhtenint:  piece  of  re- 
porting on  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament .Agency  It  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles,  entitled  'Tell  It  Like  It  Is"  and 
'Blessed  .\re  'he  Peace  Makers?"  be 
piintod  m  'he  Re( okd. 

There  belns  no  iibjectirm.  'he  articlt 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  .n  the  Recor: 
as  follows: 

IFrcm  U.irron  s.  Apr    29.  10681 
•Tbll   It  Like  It   Is"^ — One   Grand   JfRV    Is 

W^'RTIt   \    1  .■TOUSAND  P'l  mrAL  COMMISSIONS 

.Serving  ;ii  VV-shlnctjn  .'orn.'-ponaciit  .\r 
Barron's,  'vc  .ure  fond  of  telling  u;u  staiT.  ;s 
probably  ,i  :ougher  Job  thsin  civerlnc:  C.tpe- 
town  for  Ebony  Scir.ehow  a  petite  blonde 
named  rihlrley  :^c!ieibu  hns  su?."epded  n 
handling  It-  with  growing  distinction,  vf 
might  idd-  -for  nearly  .i  decde  Mrs  ScheibU 
has  become  i  ?outrht-.\fter  public  spe.ikcr 
iiid  iiit.^.or-  her  miiuen  effort.  ("Poverty  Is 
Where  the  Money  Is."  .\rl!ni;ton  House. 
S5.9fi).  will  appear  eurly  next  month.  Over 
the  years,  moreover,  she  has  exposed  to 
public  scrutiny  one  liornble  example  :'ftr'r 
another  of  bureaucrntlc  cxtmvaganre.  ff^Mv 
.-»nd  worse,  rinsmc:  from  FHA's  scandal-rid- 
den multi-subsidy  housing  progrrm  to  "^e 
various  <'Utr.T,;es  perpetrated  .it  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense by  -'le  so-c-tlled  Office  of  E?onom"c 
Opportunltv  Prior  to  tho  irtlcle  which  ':p- 
pears  on  Pace  Five,  her  latest — )n  some  ways, 
perhaps  moi^t  noteworthy — piece  of  work  ran 
on  March  4.  under  the  headline  "Counsel  tor 
the  Offense — OEO's  Letj.U  .Services  Program 
Undermines  L.nv  ind  Order."  TTie  stop;-  par- 
tici'larlv  scored  the  role  played  bv  the  Leeil 
.Services  Project  of  Newark.  NJ..  .in  OEO-f:- 
nanced  body,  in  last  summer's  bloody  riots. 

I.Ike  most  ritlcal  Journalism.  "Counsel" 
dfw  a  jcxxl  deal  of  retur.n  Are.  notably  from 
the  Office  if  Economic  Opportunity,  which 
branded  it  is  distorted  and  biased.  Last  week. 
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m  I'lfcct.  11  L-r.ind  Jury  in  K.s.spx  County  hr.nd- 
ed  down  li  dlllerent  \erdlct.  After  a  search- 
Iu^'  inquliy  into  "the  civil  dlsttirb.ince.s  in 
Newark  durini;  the  period  from  July  13 
throuch  Uily  18.  1967,"  the  jury  had  some 
shocking  -.lungs  to  s.ty  about  the  conduct 
of  the  city's  Lt-tral  Sernces  Project.  Concern- 
Inz  the  honundes  tli.it  ..iccurred-  25  people 
were  killed  in  the  riots— "much  vital  intor- 
malion  wa*  inade  awillable  re'urt  '^tV-  r.-A 
only  aftJ-r  inaiiy  icqupsts.  '  .\  number  of  the 
statemeiit.s  t.iken  and  linalU  supplied  by  L^iP 
were  unsigned.  Some  witiiesr^ps  "denifKi  in 
whole  or  m  part  hft\;i!g  mi^de  .statements  at- 
trlbut«»d  to  them.  ■  while  others  repudiated 
prior  statements  in  .sub.'^ecjvient  testimony. 
Wltli  respect  to  "ne  honiiciUe.  "cerltiii  state- 
ments, later  repudiiited.  were  widely  I'lrculat- 
ed  by  extremist  ;-,li.ups  .ilcjng  v.-ith  photo- 
graphs of  the  vlctini'.>  body  -.vhlci  had  ijet^^n 
taken  by  photographers  engaged  .ly  the  New- 
.uk  Legal  .Services  l»ioJeci.  I'1ksi>  piioto- 
graphs  showed  the  body  iluriUj^  the  embalm- 
ing process.  .1  fact  Ignored  o.-  rtisrej..rdea.  out, 
which  .  .  .  I  was)  well  c.ih  ul.ited  to  nitlame 
the  mluds  of  tliose  cx[Ki.sed  to  •.hem   " 

.\  scathing  indictment  of  Newark's  poverty 
lawyers,  the  findings  of  the  Essex  County 
grand  Jury  also  b^i.vst  a  state  and  nationwide 
significance.  For  the  director  of  the  Newtirk 
Le^al  Services  Project.  Oliver  Ljfton.  hap- 
pened to  .-erve  i^n  the  10-inember  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorder  named  by  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  lo  investi-:ate  the  riots;  lu 
striking  contrast  to  the  jury,  which  ;)laced 
the  burden  of  guilt  squarely  on  the  rioters, 
this  august  bixly  tended  to  indict  the  "long- 
neglected  proMeni  uX  ^nir  cities,"  notably  seg- 
regation and  .ilU'ged  corruption  at  City  Hall, 
In  several  signilicaiit  resjiects.  moreover,  the 
straightforward  testimony  cited  in  the  Jurors' 
prest-ntmeiit  ''larities  or  contradicts  the  am- 
biguous. eva.si\e.  hearsay  acount  of  the  same 
matters  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Advis- 
ory Coinmiss'.uii  on  Civil  Disorders  ithe  Ker- 
ner  Report).  For  'telling  it  like  it  Is."  the 
evidence  suirgests.  otie  kjraiid  Jury  ;s  worth 
a  thousand  political  Commissions. 

So  1.';  one  enterprlslne  reporter.  In  "Coun- 
sel for  the  O.'fpiise.  '  Mrs  Scheibla  disclosed 
the  role  played  by  the  Legal  Services  Project 
of  Newark  mn  arm  of  the  United  Commu- 
nliy  Corp  .  '.ederally  funded  local  poverty 
agency  I  in  .tiding  and  .ibettlng  agitation 
both  during  and  .tfter  the  rlnt.v  In  partlrul.vr. 
Mr.  L(.ifton  was  one  if  three  UCC  .  .fficlals  to 
.address  the  unruly  crowd  that  iiatherea  out- 
side police  headquarter^  o:i  -he  night  of 
July  12.  One  of  liis  colleacries  declared  that 
the  police  were  waging  war  against  the  Ijlack 
community.  Another  vo.ced  anger  at  the  pre- 
cinct's "sadist  "  What  Mr.  Lofton  said  that 
night  is  in  disinite.  According  to  OEO  (and 
the  Kerner  Reix^rt).  he  urged  the  mob  to 
.5tage  a  peacfiu;  niidnlpht  (ieir.oiistration  at 
City  Hall.  Newark's  Police  Director  ..nd  an 
administrative  lissistant  to  the  Mav.r.  con- 
trariwise. c;aim  !ic  harangued  the  (.rowd  on 
police  brutal. tv  What's  beyond  cavil  is  that 
shortly  afterward,  violence — not  to  'oe  finally 
quelled  for  another  tive  davs — broke  out. 
Moreover,  in  .August  Mr.  Lofton  made  his 
Views  abtindaiitly  plain  "We  are  now  reaping 
the  poison  i'.srvest  of  300  years  of  liistory," 
he  told  a  television  audience,  "and  what  we 
really  see  here  ;s  tJie  voice  of  the  people  re- 
\oltlng  .against  an  unjust  system.  If  !ome- 
bodv  doesn't  get  together  to  bring  some 
pressure  upon  that  City  Hall,  we're  going 
to  have  riot  after  riot  in  this  city.'  The  LSP 
director,  by  the  way.  served  as  defense  coun- 
sel :or  the  taxicab  driver  whose  .arrest  for 
resisting  mi  officer  triggered  the  riots.  His 
client  recently  was  found  guilty  as  charged. 

.At)le  as  Mrs.  Scheibla  may  be.  .-ihe  com- 
,...;ids  no  subpoena  iwjwers  and  ir.ust  :neet 
deadlines.  The  Essex  County  .:rand  jury  took 
sworn  •estimoiiv  from  more  than  100  wit- 
nesses durins  .<2  sessions  stretching  over  an 
eight-week  ipan.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Lofton's 
agency,  "the  members  of- the  Jury  fo-and 
themselves  confrnted  ■with  certain  disturb- 
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Ing  facts  "  Ap.irt  from  the  di.-crepancies  in 
testimony,  cited  abcive,  the  Jtiry  noted  that 
"many  of  the  statements  were  couched  In 
language  untypical  of  the  persons  purjKjrted 
to  have  made  them  and  m  fitct  many  ■ 'f 
these  persons  appeared  not  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  phra.ses  attributed  to 
them."  Again,  "according  l'>  the  evidence,  no 
one  who  had  gone  to  the  Leiral  .->er\ices  Proj- 
ect with  information  regarding  any  )f  the 
homicides  under  investigation  was  mstrvicted 
by  the  Project  to  convey  such  inlormation 
to  the  Prosecutor's  Office.   .  .     ' 

In  the  case  of  J.unes  Hu Hedge,  who  v.as 
fatally  shot  while  burglarizing  ;he  package 
store  .iiHiex  of  u  tavern  at  Cu.ster  A\eniie  and 
Bergea  otreet,  tlie  Jury  found  a  iJ.irtictilarly 
outrageoua  distortion.  "It  .i.x.s  come  to  Lhe 
jury's  .ittention  tliai  many  erroneous  .iiid 
UeliLieratelN  lalse  accnunis  of  this  iiicident 
11. ue  bei'ii  published  and  transmitted  lo  \:ir- 
lous  guveiinnent  .igencies  and  to  the  public 
.  .  .  "  Moreover,  the  Jury  loiuid  that  distorted 
;)hoto  oi  'he  ■.ictini  dei)lol.ng  a  conijjlete 
naitU.ition  of  the  ;x)dy.  not  resultin  •  trom 
the  sheotinp.  w.a.s  distributed  in  Nvw.irk  witii 
Inllamniatory  ".eailet-s  attached.  The  Jury 
lind.i  this  .ic;  Lo  be  despicable  .iiid  llagr-mlly 
irrespo.isiole  ,ind  designed  to  infl.irne  un- 
necessarily .111  ,.;rcaay  troubled  community. 
The  Jury  is  concerned  and  l>elieves  that  ade- 
qu.ite  steps  .'hoiild  i)e  taken  \-)\  rcspoiisihle 
persons  in  the  varirnis  agencies  such  a.s  New- 
ark Legal  Services  Project  ai'd  tlie  Anieric.ui 
Civil  Liberties  Union  to  .iswu'-e  theni.sel.es 
that  Irresponsible  .md  unautliori'.ed  jjersons 
should  not  and  will  not  have  .tccess  to  docu- 
ments and  physlc.il  e\idence.  including  pho- 
tographs, which  !ue  the  work  product  of  .-.aid 
.tgencles. 

Here  is  the  investUatlng  body's  summa- 
tion. "The  Jury  could  only  conclude  th.it 
during  the  excitement  many  of  tho.se  i.iking 
statements  from  persons  in\olV(-d  in  the  iiots 
cither  dellbei-ately  or  unconsciou.sly  d.storted 
these  statements  and  m  many  vcays  con- 
ducted themseUes  .so  .is  to  cre.ate  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  .i  oi.iied  and  ;na,cci;rate 
impression  of  many  event-s  connected  with 
the  dlscurbances  ' 

The  findings  should  interest  ,ill  -hose  who 
took  on  faith  the  New  Jersev  Governor's  self- 
serving  report  on  the  riots,  as  well  :us  the 
.State  Bar  .AssocLition.  .i  comn-iittee  of  which 
lound  little  to  criticize  in  LSP's  conduct. 
Re.vders  o:  the  .jest-scllmg  Kerner  Report 
should  be  equallv  concerned.  To  be  stire,  this 
remark.abl;^  document,  v.-hlcli  bl.i.iics  the  mtt- 
breaks  :n  over  100  cities  on  white  rac.sm 
rather  th.iu  on  black  lawlessness,  .scarcely 
needs  to  le  impu;/ncd  .•\!i  em.i)arra=sed  Joiw.- 
so:i  Adniiiiistr.ation  for  weeks  qu.etly  sought 
to  dls.ivow  it;  even  ;ic>w,  despite  the  he, ivy 
pressure  generrted  by  :he  rieath  of  ^T:l^tin 
Ltither  King,  the  White  House  refuse.s  to  seek 
action  on  its  extr.Tvaa-ant.  irrational  ;)ro- 
posals.  Nonetheless.  t.he  Ei?sex  County  errand 
jury,  which  tr>o.';  .-worn  :estin:'-.:v  irom  uver 
100  Witnesses  on  the  Newark  .nots  .;lone, 
compared  to  the  Commission's  90  depositions 
covering  eigiit  cities  or  .area-s  i  now  locked 
away  indefir.itely  in  the  -"'I.'tlo.-ial  Archives), 
willv-iiilly  iiighlighted  .,omc  of  the  latter's 
glaring  errors,  omissions  .aid  distortions. 

Thus,  nccoraine  'o  the  Kirner  Report,  s. 
midnight  eruption  ot  rock-ihrowing  which 
shattered  -he  -.vindows  of  the  Newark  police 
station  "was  believed  to  be  -he  work  '■■f 
yotingsters."  "Inflamn'.atory  leaflets  were  cir- 
culated" by  parties  iinknu-A-n  to  the  rJstional 
Advisorv  Commission,  altho-ash  the  s'alf  <if 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
last  September  i  ciitpUed  :<.  thoroughly  docu- 
mented report  linking  l.'lack  power  croups, 
so-called  New  Leftist.;  ;irid  a:;  iiripreKslve 
number  of  local  poverty  v.'orkers  to  the  vio- 
lence las  Earrtn's  said  .it  the  liine.  the  riots 
were  subsidized  as  well  as  organized  i .  One 
Newark  detective  wi'.s  slain  by  a  small  'all- 
ber  bullet.  '  -he  f-rlein  of  which  could  not  be 
determined."  In  the  grand  Jury  account  of 
the  tragedy,  however,  a  Catholic  priest  testl- 
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lied  tliaf  "he  heard  gunfire  resume  and  from 
a  vantage  p(  irit  about  a  block  away  on  Mer- 
cer Street  observed  jiuffs  of  gunsmoke  from 
the  upper  floors  of  the  (Scudder  Homes) 
Pri'jeci  It  was  at  this  time  aiu!  possibly  as 
a  result  of  renewed  sniper  lire  that  Detective 
I'rederlck  Toto  was  tatally  wounded"  In  the 
(leatlis  of  ihree  women,  the  Commission 
quotes  "eye  witnesses"  who  charged  national 
guardsmen  with  shooting  on  .scant  provoca- 
tion (thrciwn  bottles  evldentlv  iall  imo  this 
rategcrvi.  The  graiul  jury  puts  the  liu  ident 
in  perspective:  lires  were  raping  m  the  vi- 
cinity, iiremen  were  being  prevented  irom 
doing  their  jobs,  and  "the  tajies  (.if  State 
Police  Con.inunh  atlons  Indicate  that  there 
was  ."^nlper  lire.  .  .  ."  To  Juilge  ijy  Us  account 
of  Newark,  the  Kerner  Report,  far  from  mak- 
ing a  contrlbtition  lo  national  understanding 
has  widened  the  (redlbllltv  gap  bevond  be- 
lief. 

In  so  doing,  the  liocumenl  ii.<reh  lakes 
Us  place  at  the  head  of  a  long  iine  .if  spu- 
rious government  reports-  soiled  white  pa- 
pers, so  to  s]jeak-  that  excite  m<jre  dotibts 
and  suspicions  than  they  (luell.  Like  tlebase- 
ment  <>i  the  currency,  tlebauchlng  the  rr-cord 
evidently  has  become  olfictal  policy  "Ilii- 
lighten  the  jjeople  generally."  so  Thomas 
Jelfcr.son  once  wroie,  and  tyrannv  auo  op- 
pressions of  body  and  mind  will  MUiish  like 
evil  spirits  ill  the  dawn  of  day."  In  volume 
after  volume,  no  [lolltlcal  roininlssinn  has 
ever  said  as  much. 

lii.tssiD  /Xre  ihe  Pr.M  i:  Makihs?-  -A  Sfarch- 
iN(.  Look  a  I    riiE  .Vrms  Control  and  Dis- 

■>R^JAV:-.NT  .^OF.NCY 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 
World  peace  would  be  better  erviti  bv 
the  elimination  of  the  cau.ses  of  war  than 
by  the  eliminitlon  of  the  means  of  war." — 
/jr.  Edward  Trller.  i:ininrnt  PhvsiH'it  avd 
'FatheT  uf  111)  H-Bomh/ 

With  much  fanfare  and  felf-fellcitatlon, 
the  Genpr.-il  Assemblv  of  the  United  Nations 
last  -A-eek  opened  deb.ite  on  the  Nuclear  Nr.n- 
I'roliferaTi(;n  TYeaty,  which  seeks  to  prevent 
nuclear  holocaust  by  limiting  the  number  of 
lingers  on  ths  trigger.  If  and  when  the  treaty 
L-ets  U.N.  approval  and  Is  ratified  by  40  na- 
tions, the  U.S..  Britain  and  the  U.SSR  will 
be  barred,  at  least  In  theory,  from  furnishing 
.tomlc  bombs.  'T  other  nuclear  explcsive 
devices,  to  .;ny  of  their  respective  allies.  In 
W.-shlngton.  meanwhile,  the  treity's  chief 
architect.  William  C.  Foster,  has  been  plead- 
ing '.vlth  Congress  for  iunds  ;o  keep  his 
.Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  .■'Vgency 
going  for  .inother  two  or  three  yearr.  Mr 
Foster  regard.^  ills  mission  as  far  from  nn- 
ished:  he  hopes  to  talk  the  Russians  into  an 
:,grceir'.ent  to  clamp  a  freeze  mi  ml.ssUe  sys- 
:  cms  development. 

A    OKEAT    AMERI'.AN? 

■nie  UN  probabl;,  will  approve  the  treatv, 
•  ind  Ci.rwrcss  is  almost  certain  to  go  along 
with  Mr.  I'oster's  request.  In  both  bodies 
"disarniarnent"  is  a  .acred  row;  vwting 
against  .mv  measure  be. .ring  that  tag  would 
be  like  .oting  .against  motherhood.  More- 
cjver.  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  aging,  .dling  Mr. 
p-oster  conimands  a  lot  ol  respect.  For  some 
years  he  was  in  the  business  of  .-upplvlng 
i.-.atcrlals  for  .aomlc  weapons  las  president 
and  board  chairman  of  United  ^ruclear 
C^rp.i,  but  :-incc  1961  he  has  done  penance 
by  devoting  .ill  his  efforts  to  the  cause  of  dii- 
armament.  His  prolonged  .struggle  in  Geneva 
to  get  Soviet  agreement  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
ProUferatlon  Treaty  was  <  har.icterlzcd  as 
"hcrcic"  by  one  member  of  the  Ho-Ltse  Foreign 
.'itiairs  Commlilee,  while  another  called  him 
''one  ol  the  greatest  Americans  of  our  times." 

TOO    MUCH     FATTH? 

While  no  one  dl.=putes  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Foster's  commitment  to  peace,  a  consider- 
able body  of  opinion  holds  that  Ills  dedica- 
tion to  that  !tl°al  has  led  him  to  place  'oo 
much   faith   m  the    promises   of   the   Soviet 
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L'tiliiti  As  a  ctmseqiience.  he  ni<iy  have  under- 
mined the  military  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Alliance  In  this 
M'W,  the  Nuclear  Noii-Proiifervitlon  Treaty 
diiQgero'.isly  commits  the  US  to  guarantee- 
\nii  the  se<  urlty  of  every  country  In  the  non- 
(onimurls*  world,  yet  bars  the  deployment 
of  antl-tjrtUlstlc  missile  systems  needeil  to 
defend  ihem  It  will  weaken  and  perhaps 
completely  destroy  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, may  tlU  the  balance  oi  power  In  f.ivur 
of  the  Soviets,  and  i>osslbly  pi»ve  the  way  for 
another  R.ip.Hlo  Treaty  ailgiiln*?  West  Oer- 
manv  w.sh  Russia  against  the  iree  world 
On,  the  other  side  of  the  IfWef  the  potential 
beoehfs  ire  Mrliially  nil.  U  win  not  prevent 
nuclear  prollieratlcn  since  Ftxnce  and  Red 
fhlna  have  both  stated  flatly  they  will  not 
sl>(li  HeiKe  tht  treaty  Rives  tht»e  two  powers 
the  exclusive  right  to  decide  which  nuclear 
li.ive-not  nations  shall  have  access  to  atomic 
bombs 

Opposition,  both  to  the  Non-ProUferaHon 
lYeaty  iNPTi  and  to  the  continued  activity 

I  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Aifcncy  lACDA).  Is  ruinkj  fctroiig  doubts 
.ibout;  NPT  h.ive  been  expresstd  by  the  rov- 
f.-nment.i  i^f  West  Germany.!  Jap:in.  India. 
I:.»;y,  Bn(J  fir.i/il.  and  a  fortiiikjlit  ngu  Defense 
-^efret.iry  t'l.irlt  M  Clifford  m.iiUe  a  h.is'.y  trip 
•o  The  Ha«ite  to  t|Mp;i  ,<i!  incipient  NATO  re- 
oelliciTi  .ngurrrst  It  In  Washington,  the  Senate 
\i)t.-d  to  Continue  .ACDA  for  only  two  years.  a.s 
itf»lnst  the  three  denianded  bj  Mr  Ff)ster  It 
al.>*>  tni'ifnied  by  15  million  {he  .unuunt  of 
mdnev  to  bo  placed  at  his  disposal  and.  crltl- 
n/ing  )!«!  ly*  for  outside  research  projects 
which  are  "neither  nt'-e-s.trv  ijor  partlciil-trU 
useful."  set  1  ceillnn  oi  ST  million  on  such  ex- 
penditures Representative  PaiU  Plndley  (R. 
iu,i    proBi,:ed  to  carry  the  flght  against  the 

igfncy  to  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise 

DISHEOAHOS    SOVIET    PBRTIDY 

Are  these  people  In  favor  of  nuclear  war' 
Nt  mora  th.in  Mr  Poster,  oertalnly  They 
-■irnplv  have  taken  the  trouble  to  Inform 
•. 'iem.se h-es  about  ACDA  iiid  are  deeply  con- 
cerned l«st.  In  seeking  accomanodatlon  with 
•he  USSR  It  may  fatally  weaken  the  de- 
: eases  of  the  tree  world  On  that  score  the 
past  record  of  "he  agency  Is  far  from  reassur- 
ing Besides  the  NPT  over  Xiie  six  years  of 
Its  existence  ACDA  has  negotiated  two  other 
picts    the    Test  Ban   Treaty  and   the  Outer 

I  »  T»eaty.  both  of  which.  In  the  opinion 
mpetent  aithoritles.  have  worked  to  the 
;:j.id\  antaire  of  tt  s  military 

To  be  tiire  ACDA  is  not  solely  to  blame  for 
'he  diplomatic  defeats  the  U;S  has  suffered 
wHUe  se«king  to  achieve  mlclear  disarma- 
ment The  final  responslbllltty  for  signing 
iny  treaty  lies  with  the  Pr*sldent,  and  U 
must  also  be  ratified  by   the  Senate.  Never- 

■  neless.  !n  the  highly  con'.-ilex  realm  of  nu- 
le.ir   ar^ns   control    both   the    President   and 

•lie  Seii.tte  rely  heavily  on  tr»e  advice  of  the 
ACDA.  Which  was  created  m   1961  so  that  a 

mgle  independent  agency  wu^ild  be  responsl- 
iile  for  tihe  .studies  and  negoljiatlons  deemed 
iiwessary  to  call  a  halt  t.o  the  arms  race.  In 

Tder  to  justify  its  existence  and  get  results 

ij  the  cftsurmament  front,  tlv?  agency  seem- 
•ngly  has  given  the  Soviet  lenders  credit  for 
..'niid  faith  despite  abundant  e*ldence  of  their 
j'crridv 

For  example  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
•lenctlated  bv   ACDA  even   though   the  Rus- 

lahs  haid  demonstrated  their  bad  faith  by 
breaking  the  earlier  nioratorlluni  on  nuclear 
■est   explosions    Says   Dr    James   McBrlde   of 

■  iecTkjetuwn  Unlversitvs  Center  for  Strategic 
>tlKlles  ■  The  1958  61  mriratorlum  was  a 
-Tvtet  trap  baited  with  nothliig  more  than 
l;ope  "  The  Russians  concluded  a  large  num- 
ber I'f  tests  Just  befure  the  moratorium, 
tarried  on  laboratory  work  when  It  was  In 
force,  then  resumed  testing  when  It  suited 
tivfir  piirpose  to  do  so. 


tX'IFNM()N>  or  HI  MARKS 

fimED    STMTf    2    TKARS    BCIIINO 

Nonetheless,  under  the  prodding  of  ACD.\, 
the  U  S  signed  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  even 
though  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
two  years  behind  the  Soviets  In  heavy  weap- 
ons development  As  commander  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command.  General  Thomas  S 
Piiwer  explained  "The  Soviets  had  developed 
and  detcjnated  nuclear  weapons  of  far  higher 
yield  than  we  had.  and  while  the  treaty, 
which  still  permitted  underground  testing, 
gave  them  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  our 
lead  In  small-yield  nuclear  weapons,  it  re- 
tarded otir  eflcrts  to  ratrh  up  with  their  lead 
In  the  high-yield  area 

Moreover  there  i»  reason  to  believe  that 
detonation  of  high-yield  weapons  may  have 
certain  effects  which  could  seriously  Impair 
the  operablUty  and  performance  of  our  stra- 
leKlc  rnlftsiles  Only  testing  In  the  atmosphere 
can  determine  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the.se 
effects  and  permit  the  development  of 
measures  to  counteract  them.  .  .  Although 
our  current  mtlltarv  strategy  places  Increas- 
ing emphasis  on  ml.sslles,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
now  fleprlves  us  of  every  possibility  to  ascer- 
tain whether  otir  ICMs  will  really  function 
as  expected  I  submit  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  our  historv  that  much  or  even  most 
of  the  nation's  striking  power  Is  to  be  en- 
trusted to  weapons  that  have  never  been 
nillv  tested  opera tlonally"* 

MII.rrART    CATASTKOPHK 

General  Nathan  G  TVlnlng.  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  before 
ratification  "The  treaty  will  eventually 
weaken  our  mllltarv  caparttv  "  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  former  Atomic  Energy -Commission 
chairman,  calls  It  'a  military  catastrophe 
'.'-■r  the  United  States" 

Dr  Edward  Teller,  father  of  the  thermo- 
nuclear bomb,  told  the  House  FVirelgn  Af- 
fairs Committee  'It  Is  a  most  remarkable 
fact  that  .  .  .  full  and  proper  discussion  of 
this  treaty  prior  to  ratification  was  prevented 
and  that  rariricatlon  was  obtained  by  rushing 
through  the  treaty  without  full  factual  con- 
sideration and  with  maximum  use  of  emo- 
tional arguments  For  this  procedure,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  must 
bear  a  partial  responsibility." 

ACDA's  next  m.i;or  step  was  conclusion  of 
me  Treaty  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 
R-iuned  in  December  1966  it  prohibited  the 
placing  of  atomic  bombs  on  celestial  bodies 
or  In  orbits  .iround  the  earth  Only  a  tew 
months  later  Russia  unveiied  its  Fractional 
Orbital  Bombardment  System,  making  use 
of  earth  satellites  to  carry  nuclear  weapons  to 
their  targets  While  many  military  men  lelt 
th.it  this  system  vlol.ited  the  spirit  if  not 
the  wording; — of  the  treaty  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S  McN.im.ira  defended  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  Soviet  missiles  do  not 
m.kke  a  complete  orbit  artund  the  earth  be- 
lore  striking  I  heir  targets. 

Said  Dr  Teller  "The  agency  should  have 
given  full  consideration  to  the  implication 
that  this  action  has  upon  future  treaties  and' 
-should  at  the  very  least  have  taken  the 
necessars  steps  to  clarify  In  the  eves  of  the 
World  the  Russian  methods  of  exploiting 
measures  of  disarmament  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  increasing  military  advantage.  With- 
out such  con? ideratlon  and  action  any  fur- 
ther acc<jmpllsliments  of  the  Arm.^  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  may  result  in 
added  disadvantage  to  the  United  States." 

One  o:  the  princip.il  functions  of  ACDA  la 
to  do  research  on  inethixls  of  enforcing  arms 
control  pacts  and  estimating  the  probable 
effect  of  disarmament  on  the  economy  Since 
It  spends  considerable  sums  on  research  proj- 
ects both  by  members  of  its  own  staff  <  m- 
housei  and  by  outride  Investigators,  its  pro- 
nouncements carry  "he  weight  of  authority 
and  have  no  httle  Influence  on  Administra- 
tion poticyni.ikers.  The  go\ernment's  delay  of 
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several  years,  until  last  September  in  start- 
ing to  deploy  a  "light  "  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  wis  in  large  part  due  to  ACDA  re- 
search which  field  that  building  such  a  sys- 
tem Would  e.scalate  the  arms  race. 

SPENniNC    IRKS    SEN\TE 

Conslder.ible  dissatisfaction  with  ACDA  s 
research  progr.im  was  voiced  during  recent 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  bill  to  con- 
tinue vhe  .igenty'.s  existence  .iiul  ihe  \er.slon 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Sei.ate.  as  noted 
earlier  sl.islied  its  budget  by  s5  million  At 
the  same  time,  it  ordered  that  in'  more  th.ui 
*7  miliioji  be  'pent  in  hscal  v^ars  '6!!  .md  '70 
for  outside  research  What  irked  the  Sen.itors 
were  such  outlays  as  $100,404  to  the  Brook- 
ines  Institution  lor  a  study  ol  peacekeeping 
operations  in  the  Congo.  In  another  m.-tani-e 
ACDA  .'-ipparently  tried  to  t.ike  over  a  project 
for  wliich  Congress  had  denied  funds  to  the 
Pentagon. 

On  the  other  hand,  sonic  members  of 
Congress  accuse  ACDA  of  shirking  its  re- 
sponsibility to  make  adecju.ite  studies  of 
the  possible  effects  of  dlsarniatiieni  treaties. 
Representative  Craig  Hosmer  iR.,  Calif  )  in- 
sists the  agency  failed  to  do  its  homework 
on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  before  en- 
tering Into  an  agreement  with  the  Russians 

"The  purpose  of  any  arms  control  or  dls- 
;trmament  treaty  is  to  enhance  national  .se- 
curity." points  out  Representative  Hasmer 
"That  Is.  the  nation  should  be  safer  after 
the  treaty  than  before.  It  Is  ACD.A's  respon- 
sibility to  make  such  annlyser;  of  proposed 
treaties.  Without  any  such  analysis  of  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  ACDA  simply 
adopted  a  NPT-ls-good-for-you  attitude  and 
proceeded  to  negotiate 

"I  personally  asked  both  ACD.As  chief  and 
Its  deputy  chief  to  make  such  a  study  They 
have  not  done  so." 

WHAT    TREATY     PROVIDES 

At  first  glance,  the  NPT  seems  Innocuous 
enough  It  provides,  quite  simply,  that  the 
nuclear  powers  must  nrt  transfer  nticlear 
weapons  or  "other  nuclear  explosne  devices" 
to  non-nuclear  states,  and  the  l.itter  mu.st 
not  manufacture  or  otherwise  .icquire  them. 
It  also  provides  for  cooperation  between  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  states  to  develop  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  md  calls  for 
verification  procedures  to  see  that  the  ha\'- 
not  nations  do  not  divert  nuclear  maten.ils 
from  peaceful  Uoes  to  the  manuiacture  o; 
bombs  ^Ir  Foster  halls  the  latter  provision 
as  a  breakthrough  In  East-West  relations, 
since  It  will  bring  the  first  International  arms 
control  Inspections  within  the  Soviet  bloc 
(although  not   inside  the  Soviet  Union  i 

There  are  a  number  of  dr:i\v):)ack.s  The 
most  glaring  has  to  do  '.vlth  the  verification 
procedure  of  which  Mr  Fo.'^-t  Is  so  protid 
In  their  haste  to  get  agreement  on  a  treaty 
draft  which  could  be  presented  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  the  Geneva  negotiators 
put  off  .,ntll  later  discussions  on  how  it  is 
to  be  enforced  Inspections  to  determine 
compliance  are  to  be  handled  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Eneri^y  Agency  but  now  it 
Is  to  go  about  the  task  has  not  yet  been 
determined 

Says  the  Liberty  Lobby  regarding  the  In- 
spection provision  "Even  if  it  was  desirable 
to  entrust  the  security  of  the  United  States 
to  an  international  organization  such  as 
I.\EA.  which  It  clearly  Is  not.  the  fact  is  that 
IAEA  has  absolutely  no  capability  of  doing  an 
effective  job  of  inspection." 

RfSSlANS    RESPONSIBLE^ 

A  more  fundamental  difficulty  Is  that  there 
is  no  way  to  be  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  li"e  up  to  its  commitments  under  'he 
treaty.  In  working  out  the  draft.  Mr  Foster 
and  his  subordlna'es  simply  started  from  the 
premise  that  the  USSR  is  "a  responsible  nu- 
clear power.  '  .ilthough  the  Russians  demon- 
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strated  conclusUely  by  their  .ittempt  to  place 
missiles  with  atomic  warheads  in  Cuba  that 
this  wiis  not  the  ca-se. 

Representative  Findley  makes  the  point 
succinctly  The  pro.-pect  of  the  United 
States  entering  into  a  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  share  the  worldwide  job  of  nuclear 
i>ollcim;  IS  sonuthlng  of  a  shocker,  After  all. 
the  Soviet  is  the  principal  supplier  of  weap- 
ons W  our  enemy  in  Vietnam  and  Is,  there- 
fore flgluing  a  war  by  proxy  against  the 
United  States.  For  the  United  States,  under 
these  circum-stances.  to  team  up  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  attempt  to  keep  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  getting  nuclear  weapons— a  new 
W.ishniKt'in-M'isc  w  .^xls  tor  world  polic- 
mt'  :s  like  Eliot  Ne.ss  UMnint;  up  with  the 
Capnne  mob  to  police  Chicago." 

AIDS    RED    CHINA 

Assuming  that  the  USSR  does  carry  out 
Its  part  of  the  bargain,  the  treaty  still  will 
not  a-ssure  nuclear  non-proliferation.  Only 
three  of  the  world's  nuclear  powers,  the  U.S., 
Brlt.iin  and  Hussla.  hiive  liulicated  their  wlll- 
ingnes.s  to  si^ii  Fiance  .nut  Red  China  will 
he  able  Vet  prollfer.ite  .it  will.  As  a  result, 
Representative  Findley  polnus  out.  their  In- 
iluence  "will  :ncrea.se  enormously  because  of 
their  ability  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to 
those  countries  which  need  or  desire  them 
but  cannot  obtain  them  irom  the  U.S.  or  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  Poster  Insists  that  there  will  be  lew 
customers  for  Frencli  or  Chinese  bomb  be- 
c.iuse  most  ol  the  nuclear  have-not  nations, 
by  ratifying  the  treaty,  will  agree  not  to  buy 
Ihem.  It  is  lar  from  sure,  however,  that  all 
the  counirles  which  might  want  to  buy 
bombs  win  :-ign  the  pact.  Dr.  McBrlde  told 
Barron's  he  does  not  believe  India.  Italy  or 
Br.'izU  will  ratify,  while  Japan  and  Israel 
are  likelv  to  do  .so  only  under  .severe  pres- 
sure from  the  U  S  Even  if  Jupan  does  sign. 
he  sav.s.  it  is  likely  to  invoke  the  escape 
clause   wUliln   a   lew  years. 

ARM  TWISTING 

In  the  diplomatic  inaiietivfring  leading  up 
to  the  UN  General  Assembly  session  last 
week.  It  became  clear  'hat  the  U.S..  m  close 
collaboraiion  with  the  Russians,  is  indulRlnK 
in  .some  real  arm  twisting  to  force  the  non- 
nucl'^i.r  powers  'o  i?o  alonit  with  :h-e  treaty. 
According  'o  The  New  York  Times,  the  Mos- 
cow-Washington AXIS  is  warning  reluctant 
countries  like  West  Germany  uid  Japan  that 
unless  'hev  ratify  they  may  well  be  de- 
prived of  cnrichc;l  ur::nluin  lor  lu-aceful 
uses. 

A  prime  .irt;iiment  aLMiu.st  :he  treaty  i.s 
that  it  will  prevent  nticlear  have-not  nations 
from  assumliiit  responsibility  lor  their  own 
deiense.  Dr.  Teller  points  out  that,  other- 
wise, a  country  threatened  by  a  nuclear 
power  could  deploy  an  anti-i)allistlc  missile 
system  u.sing  delcnsive  nuclear  explo.sives. 
"it  should  be  noted."  he  saids.  "tliat  meth- 
ods have  been  developed  so  that  these  ex- 
plosives can  be  used  :or  ballistic  missile 
defense  and  for  that  purpose  alone.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  ni  an  electronic  sys- 
tem whicii  liarmlesfcly  explodes  the  warhead 
as  soon  as  ll  leaves  the  defense  region.  ' 

I'MTH)    ST-'vTES    TO     ToLICE    WOP.tD 

By  making  it  impossible  for  non-nuclfar 
powers  to  defend  themselves.  Reproicntuiive 
Findiey  says,  the  treaty  makes  it  inctimbent 
upon  the  U  S.  to  deiend  the  entire  non- 
Communist  world.  By  inlerence.  President 
Johnson  has  already  accepted  that  responsi- 
bility. After  China's  lirst  nuclear  explosion 
in  1964  he  declareti  "The  nations  th;;t  do 
not  seek  nalional  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
sure  that,  if  they  need  our  strong  support 
against  some  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail, 
then  they  will  have  it." 

In  previous  .irnis  control  negotiations. 
Presidents  Eisenhower.  Kennedy  and  John- 
son all  Insisted  on  'he  so-called  "NATO 
opium."  '.vhich   '.vouid   iier'nit  the  North  At- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lantic  Treaty  Organization  t  >  h.i\e  it.s  own 
nuclear  defense  system  Presulenl  J(>hnsoii, 
however,  dropped  that  demand  in  laM>r  of 
■brldge-buildlng."  or  pccelul  ^'cstures  to- 
ward the  So\let  Union. 

Dr.  Teller  and  Repre.senl.aii'.  c  Piii(tle\  .ire 
joined  l)y  a  number  of  other  author. ties  in 
warnlns  that  ihe  treaty  may  kill  NATO  I'liey 
include  Representatives  Ho.smer  ;ind  W.iviie 
L.  Hays  iD.,  Ohio)  ;  Lewis  Strauss.  Dr.  William 
R.  Kiiiter  of  the  Unlver.slty  of  Pennsylvania's 
Porelsn  Policy  Research  Instnute.  and  W  B. 
Hicks.  Jr..  executive  se(Tetary  oi  the  Liberty 
Lobby. 

riie  break-up  of  NATO,  ^av.-  Dr  i<-ller  m.iy 
result  111  the  indnidual  members  t;oing 
nuclear  on  their  own  and  acquiring  an  ag- 
i^rcsslve  as  well  .is  (telenshe  caijai'lllty  Most 
frightening  of  .,11  is  the  specter  winch  ihe 
treaty  inevltahU  raises  ol  a  new  R,»p.Ulo-tMJe 
pact  between  uie  So\  let  Union  and  C.erniany. 

NO    C'Al'AIiILn  V 

Says  the  Liberty  Lobby's  '.Ir  Hicks  West 
Germany  is  now  under  severe  American  pres- 
sure U)  "sign  the  tre.ii\'  .iiid  thus  forgo  the 
de\elopment  of  its  own  nuclear  deterrent. 
This  would  leave  it  totally  dependent  on 
American  military  support,  and  since  it  is 
apparent  that  the  United  States  remains 
ready  to  s.icnlice  its  own  interests  in  order 
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UJ    appease    ihe    .So\  let    L'lon 
might   well   doubt    our    leaiint 
their    interests.    Under    .-Uiii    ■ 
Germany   may  decide    'o   niaki 
■vith  the  Soviet  Union  " 

This  prosiject  apparently  do.^  not  dismay 
ACDA.  A  high-r.inking  orliclal  ol  the  jlepubll- 
can  Party  told  Barron's  recently  that  'he 
resignation  of  ChaiK  ellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  .ast 
■.ear  stemmed  from  in  ACDA  laux  pas;  tiie 
.iitency  re:)ortetily  told  the  NATO  conlerenre 
of  foreign  minl.sters  tl.at  it  was  willing  lo 
.icept  the  permanent  ijartition  of  Geiinaiiv 
m  order  in  persuade  Hus:  la  'o  ^u'cc^pt  MPT 
According  lo  the  Hepubllciiii  official.  Mr. 
Erhard  le..rned  duriHL-  .lis  trip  to  Waslungton 
that  such  a  deal  uas  indeed  in  the  wind,  so 
lie  resigned  on  his  return.  Tlie  upshot  Wius 
mat   Ihe   tj  -:     never  inaHe   ihe  offer. 

Unless  Cont'ress  cuts  o"  its  lunds,  ACDA 
.vill  continue  to  bargain  .iv.ay  US.  .security 
in  return  tor  .i  mess  of  Russian  promises. 
Once  NPT  is  ratUied.  Us  announciMi  inten- 
llon  is  to  seek  "a  comprehensive  iUl-<';jviron- 
ments  test  ban.  a  .'Ut-olf  in  the  production 
of  hssionable  materials  for  weapons  and  .i 
iree/.e  in  the  numbers  ,ind  ileslgn  charadcr- 
isticr,  of  both  offen.sive  and  aclenslve  strategic 
nuclear  deli\cry  "chicles   ' 

Confronted  with  tills  .im'oinou.s  progriim 
lor  the  disinantling  ol  the  American  defense 
structure.  Maior  General  Dale  O  Smith  told 
the  House  Foreit-n  Aliair:,  (.■ommittee:  'Our 
military  ost.'.ljli:  liments  .ire  striving  to 
sharpen  our  s.word  -.viiile  we  pay  ACDA  to 
ixiuiid  It  dull  -.vitli  .1  .i..mmer  ACDA  should 
be  abolished  iortliwl..th." 


Franklin,    in    tlio    lollowiim    column    ol" 
April  16,  1968: 

LETTERS    FROM    OLD     BfN 

Dear  Euitoh:  What  are  the  ("olonles  be- 
coming in  vour  modern  er.r 

Fr.'in  neri'  the  view  Is  olteii  obscured. 
Smoke  and  the  heat  of  tensions  blur  my 
view 

I  am.  lioweMT,  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
today's  Colonies  .ire  lar  from  those  of  my 
era.  The  change,  I  must  admit,  Is  for  the 
worse. 

The  ticiui  1.'  .ilanning  and  ihe  ;.peed  1 
the  chiiiige  is  lull  ilirotile.  No  ,ine  can  .oid 
seenilngh  no  one  will  .iwake  to  tlie  grac 
dangers  which  cxl.st. 

The  recent  rioting  was  a  sheer  dl.sgrace 
to  the  Americiii  Republic  It  was  iiothlnti 
less  ihan  sheer  anarchy 

It  was  ,1  lull  display  by  the  lawless  in  'p.  n 
rampage. 

Is  there  no  reason  in  the  Clonics'  .Are 
there  no  patriots  to  deiend  the  lilif  rty  ol 
the  jieople'.' 

Will  an  end  Ije  brought  to  this  lawlcs.'-ine.ss'.' 
Will  jjerife  ..nd  traiujuilllt v  be  restored  to  the 
Nation'.' 

I  think  not.  It  is  too  late  .  .  .  far  too  late 
to  offer  any  hope  of  salvation  imm  Ihe  '.niid 
which  IK  ajip.irent  in  the  land 

Your  leaders  offer  apologies  and  excuses 
lor  those  wlio  erupt  in  '.lolence  .lUd  open  de- 
liunce  ol  the  law  They  offer  to  a))i)ease  tlieir 
(•omi)lalnts. 

We  would  not  have  dealt  ,n  such  a  looli.li 
w.iv  with  those  who  love  not  their  country 
A  rapid  and  fierce  rcjirisal  would  h  i',e  iieen 
our  course  m  mv  era. 

To  .save  the  Heiiubllc  at  .ill  cost  and  to  re- 
tain law  .iiid  order  would  have  been  "Ur 
purpose. 

I  lie  awake  olten  in  thought  of  the  ruin 
■.vhich  cliange  iias  '>vroiiglit  to  the  Coli,nles. 
Between  the  iVOO's  and  the  lOOO'.s  much  lias 
transpired  that  chijis  av.'ay  at  tiie  founita- 
tloins  I  and  others  laid. 

Many  men  cry  lor  justice  and  jiea'c  .M..nv 
leaders  advocate  the  upholding  of  the  law. 
.And  yet,  all  that  is  offered  to  ihe  lawt)reaker 
:.s  .ipi)ea.sement  and  an  cxcu.se. 

What  ol  the  good  Americvii''  He  is  the  man 
wlio  loves  and  respects  his  country.  He  is  the 
man  -.vho  mu.st  jjay  for  the  ap.oeastnienl  "i 
the  leaders. 

Something  is  wrong  m  'he  Colonies  of  1968. 
And  the  \\TonEnets  alarms  me  into  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  Colonies  may  never  again  Uno.v 
true  peace  and  a  love  lor  liberty. 
Your  trusty  sen  be. 

<  )i  1)  Bi  .-.' 


VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  BY  SALEM. 
N.H..   HIGH    SCHOOL   BAND 


LETTERS  FROM  OLD  BEN 
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HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  19G8 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  L'rcat  deal 
of  public  attention,  both  abroad  and  on 
the  home  front,  has  been  nivon  to  the 
unrest  and  turmoil  present  in  our  coun- 
try today.  And  yet,  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  note  how  a  former  American 
statesman  might  comment  on  these  all- 
important  matters.  Mr.  William  E.  Nan- 
gle.  of  the  Franklin  Evening  Star,  clever- 
ly presented  the  jjossible  sentiments  of 
that  great  American  patriot,  Benjamin 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

(IF    r-IEW    IIA1S4PSUIP.C 
niE  SLNATE  OF  THE  UNITED   -TATLS 

\V'-d?iesday.  May  1.  IWiH 

Mr.  MrlNTYRE.  Mr.  Pre.';idei'.! .  a  lev; 
weeks  ago  the  Salem  Higli  Scliool  Band. 
01  Salem.  N.H..  came  to  Waslnnetoi'.. 
D.C.,  to  participate  in  the  Naiiona! 
Cherrv-  Blo.ssom  Festival.  I  nad  the  gieat 
lileasurr  of  meeting  with  '.he  young  boys 
and  girls  m  the  band  and  ol  neliJing  ui 
set  up  the  arrangements  lor  iheir  visit. 

The  band  arrived  "ii  .-^pnl  1.  That  day 
and  the  follov.-mg  'vveek  was  a  tune  ol 
great  moment  m  Washington. 

Upon  the  band's  return  to  Salem, 
an  anonymous  gi'oup  of  Salem  citizen.-, 
working  toecth.er  -vvith  the  local  school 
board,  offered  pruics  lor  the  best  essays 
submitted  c>-  the  band  members  descnb- 
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iru  the  events  which  took  place  durirm 
tneir  VLsit  to  Washington  The  first  prize 
ua.s  won  bv  Geor'^>/  McQibboni,  a  senior; 
st'cond  pn/e  was  won  by  Nancv  Grant. 
third  priz-^.  Kathy  Holt,  and  lourth  prize 
to  Linda  McPhee. 

Because  readers  of  the  Congressional 
REcoKn  miglit  be  interested  in  the  win- 
nlnc?  essay,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  tha  Extensions  of  Re- 
(iiaiks. 

There  beintj  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnU'd  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

r   H*D    \   DbBAM,"    8T   Dr.  NfARTIN   LCTHER 
KiN-G     JR 

'  By  Qoor?e  McCHbbfins) 
On  the  eve  uf  April  1,  ihe  Salem  Hli^h 
S<  (i<K.«l  Brin.i  pulled  into  W-ishtiiKton.  DC 
Tlie  bus.si's  (Iri.ve  down  14ih  Street  and  the 
silhouette  uf  the  Wai>hlii>{tuii  Monument 
cauijht  all  eyes  Tt  made  you  feel  kind  of 
proud  to  be  a  oUlzen  of  this  great  cnuntry. 
Ever^-une  on  the  hug  wlis  epited  it  oi.ir  late 
hour  CI  :rrl.-.»l,  but  the  [cxfiti^im-nt  dl-'d 
down  ss  we  drove  throiigh  |he  Negro  section. 
There  we  .'.■iw  storeys  and  shops  and  even 
churfhe.s  wiuch  ".lad  imn  dioors  and  bars  on 
the  wind,  ws  I  asked  myself.  Was  this 
Washlnrt^n.  the  Capital  o«  ri.e  land  of  the 
fr*e  -inTthe  home  of  the  brave,  or  was  it 
Harlem.  New  Ynrk?"  Tlie  baj^red  wuidows  and 
emptv  streets  were  (unvpletely  the  oppfislte 
Of  what  I  expected  to  ,iee  In  fact  the  .street 
kDolced  like  a  big  prison  of  some  sort. 

I  'hlnk  the  mi>sr  ir.prej.si-, e  site  in  the 
N.^tlon'a  ■  ipl'.al  Is  'he  Smlth.sonlan  In>.mu- 
i;l"n  As  V'lu  Walk  into  the  tlrst  part,  vuu  see 
Lliidbertthi  plane.  -The  Spirit  of  St  Louis." 
and  rlkCht  next  to  it.  John  Glenn's  capsule 
'Friendship  7  •  It  demonstrated  to  me  how 
flhls  <otintry  has  advanced  In  aviation  dur- 
lag  the  past  fifty  yeari  This  struck  me  as 
ironic  when  I  i-onsldered  the  pritfress  we 
have  inaile  in  the  past  .-entury  with  the 
N'<i?ro  problem  and  civil  rlght.s. 

Visiting  .Arlington  Cemeterv  w.is  the  most 
emotloaal  experience  of  tne  trip  We  arrivod 
JUst  In  time  .'or  the  ch.inglng  of  the  guard. 
Hundreds  of  people  were  gathered  around 
sllfntlv  'o  witness  rh.i  sv^boUc  movement. 
a>tanding  there  illentlv  I  :oqkod  around  .ind 
■<.iw  row  upon  row  »f  heroiq  men  who  gave 
tlheir  lives  for  this  country  '-ti  previous  wars. 
ID  made  me  think  of  m\  ild  school  friend. 
B|:!  Loom  13.  who  died  for  the  country  he 
;med.  Coming  back  from  the  cemeterv.  we 
p^^ised  the  White  House.  Tliere  once  .igaln. 
ity  drt'.an  of  Wiahuigton  was  tjjrpatened. 

-All  through  school  they  tejich  vou  !iv)w  to 
tove  your  country,  to  light  f6r  freedom  and 
liberty,  but  :n  Washington,  people  are  burn- 
ing their  own  homes,  destroying  markets, 
ind  stealing  Rioters  were  protesting  our 
military  power    I  Just  don't   underst.xnd. 

Friday  was  the  day  we  visited  t:ie  C.ipltol 
Bjr.dlm?  We  3.it  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives -ind  looked  .nrouiid  in  .im.izement  at 
•he  huge  pi  ice.  The  full  impact  of  'he  build- 
ing hit  me  when  I  realized  that  set  ted  in 
this  building  wjis  the  backbcirje  of  our  cotm- 
try.  the  Representativ»s  frotn  all  of  our 
Stjites.  1 

As  we  walked  through  the  place  to  get  over 
to  the  U  S.  Senate,  we  saw  st.inies  .ind  paint- 
ings of  Presidents  and  ^reat  n^en.  The  figure 
jf  George  W.ishlngton  was  tht  mott  Impre*- 
.:vc  He  was  standing  high  over  all  the  rr;t  of 
tha  statues,  a  leader,  a  father  ^f  our  country. 
I  :hought  to  myself,  what  wojild  he  do  with 
'hiB  country  today  How  wouiti  .ie  settle  the 
•A-ar  m  Viet  Nam:*  How  would  he  f,;re  the 
problem  of  tiio  Negro  .ind  civ;i  rtg*'.ts'' 

We  all  sat  down  In  the  Seiuijf  and  lutened 
'o  Edw.ird  Brooke,  ..  Senator  of  Massachu- 
setts, gu-e  .1  i<^ot  f.irewell  ta  the  late  Dr 
Martin  Lu'her  King.  Jr.  .As  he  was  standing 
there  addressing  the  President  of  the  Senate 
I  taiought  a  It- tie  .ibeut  King.  A  line  of 
M.irtm  Lather  King's  kept  ^omg  through  my 
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nUud  I've  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain .  .uid  I've  seen  the  Promised  Land." 
When  Edward  Brooke  tlnlshed  his  .iddress. 
he  had  a  forlorn  look  on  hi,  fute.  How  ironic 
ill  this  became  that  afternotjn  .is  we  took 
another  look  .at  the  "Promised  Laud' 

That  afternoon  the  band  went  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  We  were  there  for 
an  hour  or  so  when  suddenly  the  whole 
place  was  surrounded  with  smoke.  TTiere 
were  sirens,  p^ce.  and  firemen  going  In 
every  direction.  Thousands  of  people  were 
going  out  of  Washington  .ind  the  .National 
Guard  and  the  .Army  were  coming  In  That 
day  a  machine  gun  was  placed  on  the  Capitol 
steps  to  protect  its  occup.intsl  I  itood  silent, 
thinking  to  myself,  is  this  the  Und  of  frce- 
df)m.  home  of  Democracy'' 

I  had  always  dreumed  of  going  to  Wash- 
ington If  it  aad  not  been  lor  the  band  and 
.ill  the  people  of  s.ilem.  I  never  would  h.ive 
made  the  trip  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
trip  was  the  most  educational  .ind  awaken- 
ing trip  I  .nave  been  on  This  irtp  will  be  in 
my  mind  for  the  rest  of  my  life  It  will 
be  something  that  I  will  tell  my  grand- 
children about  I  saw  not  only  the  country 
of  my  dre.im.  but  also  the  country  of  a 
nightmare  There  Is  .so  much  that  must  still 
be  done  before  we  can,  as  .Americans,  truly 
rest  in  the  .irnia  of  our  deraocr.icy.  Only 
time  will  tell  ' 

I  wish  the  whole  school  could  go  on  such 
a  trip  ber.iuse  i  learned  so  much  by  being 
there  In  a  time  of  national  crisl.s 

I  would  like  to  thank  pvervbodv  from  the 
town  of  Salem.  New  Hampshire,  for  helping 
us  to  raise  the  monev  Tlmnk  vou  irom  'he 
bottom  of  mv     i -ir* 


Muj/  1,   i!h;s 


FD.A  S   tM'kON  i  LI.'V     STOP 
GODDARD    PKOPI.F:  .S.AV 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

V       ALlriiil.N-H 

IN   THE  HOU.SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVT^S 

W>'dnesday.  May  1.  1968 
Mr  HOSMFR  Mr  .'Speaker,  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  tnct  that  people  are 
sick  and  tiied  jI  FDA'.-;  efforts  to  take 
away  their  Iieedom  oi  choice  to  buj- 
tyod  supplements  and  vitamins.  I  have 
on  pteviuus  occasions  ,)lared  extracts  in 
the  Record  oi  letters  approving  the  letris- 
luiion  introduced  by  my.self  and  t;3  Mem- 
bers of  tiie  Hou.se  ol  Ret)ic.sentativ?s 
which  would  curb  FD.As  i)owers  in  this 
area.  Here  are  more  such  extracts: 

We  support  vour  Bill  H  R.  11837.  We  want 
Freedom  >!  choice.  We  have  been  helped 
greatly  by  the  .iddltlon  of  food  supplements. 


Win  you  kindly  allow  me  to  be  one  of 
earnest  Anvricans,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
to  congraiuhite  you  for  this  your  Introduc- 
tion of  bin  H.R.  11837  to  curtail  the  proposed 
FDA  regulailons  of  rood  supplements.  No  one 
knows  how  long  the  hearings.  whicU  Dr. 
James  Goddard  proposes  will  be  on  aid  all 
of  us  who  v.-.iue  the  .'reedom  in  the  field  of 
health,  enlist  In  vour  army  to  support  'his 
.vour  blU  H.R.  11837. 

I  im  wnnng  to  bay  I  .im  dtflnltely  in  favor 
of  vour  bill  defending  Vitamins  ;nd  supple- 
ments .  I  think  the  PDA  should  keep  out 
of  this  Vitamin  matter  .  .  I  do  not  wt.nt 
the  PDA  ^o  decide  what  p<itencv  will  be  al- 
lowed In  •.it.uiuns  and  .supplements  .  .  .  Am 
73  \ears  yoimg  and  hope  I  will  ilways  be  able 
to  buy  what  I  w.nu. 

It  is  m  deep  .ippreciation  that  we  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  vour  rlne  work  by 
intr<.duclng  H.R.   11837  .         This  legislation 


is  -surely  needed  to  protect  our  rlijht  to  fortify 
our  diet  by  buying  safe  food  supplement  In 
the  potency  .md  combination  that  we  want 
without  a  prescription. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Iowa  .stue  Uiiherslty. 
Ames.  Iowa  Economics  Dep.irtment   in  Edu- 
cation and  Nut.-ttlon   Thl.s  letter  :s  to  reques-t 
stopping  the  FDA  from  restricting  or  limit- 
ing  'he   sale   uf   food   .supplements  Tl.e 
FDA  13  under  the  erroneous  premise  that  our 
food  contains   ill  the  food  elements  necessary 
for   a    perfectly    nourishing   diet.    The   Dally 
Dietary  Allowances  l.s  made   up   for  mainte- 
nance of  pra.'tlcally  all  healthy  person.s.   Ihe 
unhealthy   ci.iinot   pet   their   nutrients   Irom 
food  but  .ire  dependent  on  supplemenus    we 
can't   ijenall/e   them!   Nor   should    we     'sub- 
sidize" the  unqualified  nutritionist,  the  Phy- 
.sician,  to  pay   him  to  write  out  a   per^crlp- 
tlon  (it  he  will?)  telling  him  vou  need  a  cer- 
tain food  supplement.  The  FDA  could  hardly 
.set  them.<=elves  as  defining  the  right  .tmouni 
'if  consumption  of  nutrient.-  for  each  indi- 
•-Idual       .   .   whose   needs   vary  as   much   ,.s 
their  personalities  and  age  .      .  Please  light 
to  prevent  the  unnecessary  and  harmful  gov- 
ernment reeulatlons  in  a  Held  vftlch  should 
und   must    remain   the   personal  business   of 
every  individual  American!            '^ 

The  reculullons  would  deprive  .Amerlcm 
F)eople  of  freedom  of  choice  of  tliese  con- 
den.sed  food  products,  and  therefore  deprive 
them  of  freedom  cf  health  as  each  sees  fit 
to  maintain  It  It  would  leave  millions  of  peo- 
ple  without  sumclent   nutrition   for  health. 

I  am  not  of  your  -State  but  I  want  to  lend 
my  support  to  your  fight  to  pass  H  R.  11837.  I 
feel  that  all  .American.s  in  this  free  society 
should  be  free  'o  choose  what  vitamln-mln- 
eral  supplements  they  want,  free  of  .jovern- 
ment  Interference 

This  time  Dr.  Goddard  has  i.ver  stepped 
his  authority.  It  would  be  dlctat.irlal  and 
would  promote  health  inonoply.  and  If  car- 
ried out.  would  take  away  oiir  rights  and 
llberltles  as  to  how  and  what  we  can  buy. 
F(70d  supplements  are  tocxi  and  not  harmful. 
He  should  stick  to  the  h.umfu;  to^d  addi- 
tives and  drugs  that  are  ..l-oeether  too 
tiumerous. 

Mv  thanks  to  vou  for  introducing  bill  H.R 
11837.  We  Amerlcai.s  shottld  be  free  at  any 
time  ro  go  into  a  supermarket  or  Health 
Food  store  to  buv  .  bottle  of  kelp  tablets 
or  Vitimln  C  -ablets  or  .nny  other  food  sup- 
plement we  may  leel  we  need.  Th.ink  you 
again,  sir.  tor  your  coi:rape  in  helping  to 
protect  the  health  of  ti.e  American  people 
and  also  for  trying  to  save  ihem  millions  of 
dollars. 

We  tinyieldlngly  insist  upon  ireedom  -o 
choose  our  foods,  .m  ictlon  allied  to  choice 
of  thought  Food  .-u'.\Dlements  naturally  rich 
in  Mtamins  .md  minerals  are  foods,  even 
where  their  inedi:al  use  frequently  chal- 
lenges the  efficacy  ir  wisdom  of  drugs  We 
ougcest  -hnt  ntiy  person  using  a  lull  com- 
plement of  food  supplemenu  for  one  year 
win  be  .ncasurably  improved  In  health  "and 
-pint.  

The  attitude  of  the  PDA  on  lood  supple- 
ments IS  utterly  ridiculous.  I  know  irom  ex- 
!>er!ence  what  .i  eood  thing  vit.imins  are.  I 
hn\e  made  a  long  study  of  nutrition  .ma 
Ma.e  improved  mv  own' health  immenselv. 
The  FDA  IS  begnu.'uia:  to  resemble  the 
Uestupo  m  this  nation.  If  we  are  living  m  a 
tree  country,  we  should  i)e  free  to  live  our 
'iwn  iffe  in.soiar  as  It  harms  no  one  else. 
Eating  our  own  choice  rf  .ood  and  to<jd  sup- 
plements is  most  assuredly  our  own  business 
md  it  IS  particularly  tall.ne  to  have  .someone 
who  13  usually  ignorant  on  matters  of  autn- 
iiou  telling  you  what  to  cat  when  \ou  have 
already  proved  to  your  complete  .satisfaction 
that  your  choice  has  made  vou  l.ealthy. 


I 
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ADDRESS  BY  GERALD  H.  ACHEN- 
BACH  AT  COLUMBIA  THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMIN.ARY.  DECATUR.  GA. 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN    iHE  .stN.'^lt:  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

\Vi\in>"<day.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  rALM.ADGE  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Georfjia'.s  leiuiiM'.  ;;nd  most  distingiii.shed 
citizens,  (icrald  H.  .Achenbach,  recently 
delivered  a  .sp'endid  address  at  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Decatur,  Ga., 
which  I  disi:e  lo  briii.;'.  lo  tlie  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Gerry  .Aciieribach  is  president  of  the 
lood  chain  Pit'^ly  Wicgly  Southern,  Inc., 
at  Vidalia  Ga  ,  ;ind  lias  served  as  presi- 
dent of  ilie  .Mati'-nal  .A.-^.sociation  of  Food 
Chains.  Hi'  .s  al^o  a  director  of  Ihe  Citi- 
.^ens  SL>aihe:ri  National  Ha'.k  m  Sa- 
vannah and  Atlanta.  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Haihoad.  and  Columbia  Theolocrical 
Semi.iaiy.  mid  's  actively  involved  in 
many  otlur  business  and  civic  endeavors. 
I  ani  proud  to  count  him  us  one  of  my 
wannest  friends. 

In  nis  address  that  was  uiven  on  Jan- 
uarj'  27,  Mr  .Achenbach  has  looked  into 
the  future  20  years  lience  and  has  :-;iven 
us  some  idea  uf  what  ;o  expect  in  our 
society  that  urows  more  and  more  com- 
plex with  the  pa.ssin*?  of  lach  day.  In  ad- 
dition to  poinang  lo  aome  of  the  prob- 
lems thai  col. fi out  this  country,  Mr. 
.Achenbach  also  told  the  seminary  stu- 
dents of  the  '. ast  and  abundant  oppor- 
tunity that  the  future  will  bring  everyone 
ill  this  ereai  Nation. 

I  was  much  i.mprcssed  by  Mr.  Achen- 
bach's  add.fss.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  th.at  .t  ue  I'liiited  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  beinji  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
■,\as  nrdered  to  ho  pri:U<-d  in  the  RECoRn, 
a.s  follows : 

The   FfTUBE   OF    BCSINESS — 1988 

'Vou  gentleiuei  have  dedicated  •  o  :r  ;ivos 
to  the  work  •'.  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  sure  tlial 
your  most  ler.eiiT.  v.ls.i  is  t.iat,  \oar  commit- 
ment '"111  c'.iurlbute  much  to  the  i.n^ouu; 
of  God's  Kir.gdom  .i.id  that  ;,our  nilnl,=  ;ry 
v.-lU  be  a  -uccetsful  one.  My  -ineere  v.lsh 
;i<r  you  Is  that  one  tiay  cur  Lord  'vlU  say 
to  each  of  :.  du.  ■Well  lUmc.  ^ood  r>nd  laithlul 
■  ervunt!" 

But  neither  I  nor  :.ou.  can  .cish  ■  I'r  way 
to  success.  \v;-.en  Abrih.-.ni  Lincoln  •.-..s  .i 
young  man.  .-oniecn.s  .i.sked  him  v.hv  l.e  •'.as 
studying  ^o  hard.  Hi.-,  replv  wa-s.  "I  .ini  pre- 
paring mv.=e;f.  If  the  wcrlU  ever  calls  nio, 
I  Intend  "3  ''-^e  rsadr."  And  ^hnreln  l:c.  tr,e 
secret  to  ru. cess  — to  have  prepared  jour.snlf 
so  well,  ycu  .re  ready  fcr  -.cur  acMc-enionts 
when  your  oppon unities  arise. 

Mr.  Richardson  har;  o'e'slrtned  this  contcr- 
ence  to  f.lve  ^ou  a  vrlon  of  v.hat  you  are 
prepcrlr.g  for.  the  •  arlous  condition.-^  under 
which  you  p'^^a'^ly  '•'■''•l  '^c  ml.ilstcr.nc  in 
•he  vears  .'.l-.ead 

He  asked  ine  to  prelect  busir.c.^..";  into  1988: 
what  you  can  look  forward  to  and  what  you 
had  better  look  out  for!  My  empha.sis  -.vlU  he 
on  the  phvsical  i^nd  material  rather  than  the 
spiritual.  Instead  of  -peculating  ;n  -he  un- 
'tvnown  irea  t>f  sclence-Uction  or  on  '.he  so- 
cial and  poU-.ical  chances  v.-hich  init;ht  take 
place.  I  will  try  to  project  -rends  already  un- 
der way. 

I  must  warn  you.  l.ov.-ever.  to  ijc  ..lert 
for  the  unexpected.  .\s  the  coaches  tell  their 
athletes.  "Hang  loose  and  be  ready  for  any- 
thing: '   Don't   fall  into  the  trap  of  under- 
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estimating  the  magnitude  and  rapidity  \nth 
which  startling  changes  v.-i\\  occur. 

Would  you  believe  that  about  a  hundred 
years  .igo.  there  was  a  \ery  serious  movement 
in  England  to  close  the  koyal  Patent  Olfice 
on  the  basis  ih  it  .iiiy  inventions  i.i  the  fu- 
ture would  l:>e  so  ip.signllicant.  It  would  not 
be  worthwhile  to  keep  the  I'atent  Oilice  ojien! 
This  illustrates  h'jw  liard  it  I.i  lor  us  to 
visualize  the  liiture  because  our  unagiiui- 
tion  is  .such  .1  .-lave  to  .car  p.i.st  experiences 
,iiid  prejudices  H;sttirv  i.s  liUed  wiih  leariicil 
men  v.  ho  ])ru\cd  ,  (inclusively  that  alriilane.s 
could  not  !ly ! 

The  must  ccrt.un  thing  you  can  look  tor- 
ward  ;  1  bPt-Accn  now  und  IWHH  Is  Change! 
The  next  twenty  vears  will  he  the  mo.st  in- 
credible .iiid  exciting  period  ci'  historv  man 
lias  ever  .  een  i.r  dreamed  of.  Whether  we 
Uke  It  or  i'.n\  more  cliaivtes  will  t.ike  [ihice 
'. hrout'huut  Ihe  world  than  in  .dl  the  vears 
,-lnce    the   n.vneilnit   "f   our  country. 

The  Uni'ed  -i.ttes  li.us  pas.sed  through  the 
Industri.il  Hevac.M.'c  .iiid  is  now  In  the 
!ilidst  lil  a  Seieiiil  .c  Revolution.  Of  all  the 
scieniists  who  lia'e  ever  lived.  00'.  are  alive 
t.iii.iv.  mciKt  rii  Ihem  m  this  country.  The 
r.iic  ot  acceler.itlon  taking  place  in  technical 
knowledsje  is  .ihsolutely  unheliovahle  E.icli 
M'lr  nearly  two  ii.lUion  new  .scientific  i-iapers 
•  ire  i.)pintl  published. 

By  way  (.if  haekHrMtuul.  ihe  .u^e  .  f  !!u> 
scientific  explosion  wa.<;  touched  'tl'  hy  K:n- 
Kteln,  by  Enrico  Frrnil  tpl'ttinit  the  :;tom,  i-tid 
by  Du  Pout's  Dr.  Carothcrs  in  1940  v.'hen  he 
discovered  liow  to  reconstruct  larse  nioleculo'; 
to  come  up  with  iivlon.  the  lirst  of  the  man- 
made  libers.  Then  came  antibiotics:  micro- 
wave radar:  the  jet  aircraft;  the  helicopter; 
and  atomic  ener-v. 

In  1948  the  clectrrnic  ccinputer  w.is  un- 
veiled at  the  University  ct  Pcnnsvlvanla. 
Then  came  the  transistor,  which  made  the 
computer  a  .f6ij  billion  Industry.  Peripheral 
developments  such  as  television,  tape-record- 
ing, Instant  photof-'rapliy,  synthetic  hor- 
mones, liquid  fuel  rcckets.  and  xeroprnpliy 
quickly  grew  to  imposing  size. 

The  most  dram.itic  Illustration  >  f  the  tre- 
mendous changes  which  have  taken  place 
within  the  memory  of  us  older  lellows  in- 
volves speed.  For  thousands  of  years,  until 
the  end  of  the  19tli  Ccnturv.  mnn's  tn;i  speed 
approximated  that  of  a  horse — about  '.i?> 
miles  an  hour.  Then  came  the  railroad  and 
the  automobile,  followed  by  the  Wricht 
brothers,  r.islon  plane.'^.  Jets  at  HOO  niilof  an 
hour,  .ind  men  ridine  m  rockets  at  17. .000 
miles  per  hour. 

Mariner  IV.  t'.ie  .-pacecr.^ft  which  photo- 
'jraphed  Mars,  reached  r;  ."peed  of  77.r!31  miles 
per  hour  relative  to  the  earth.  .'\n  airliner 
traveling  that  Itist  could  (over  the  distance 
between  New  York  and  Pat  Francisco  In  less 
than  three  minutes! 

NAS.\  still  I'lrins  to  )jur  a  man  on  the  moon 
Just  year  after  next  Yet,  Lmdine  on  the  moon 
is  not  our  ultimate  ^-oal.  The  moon  will  be 
merely  a  focal  riomtor  a  landmark  hv  which 
to  check  our  beanncs  ns  we  criiise  liy  (  n  our 
way  to  Mars.  .Jupiter  and  .Saturn 

The  accumulation  (;f  knowlcdse  it.^elf  is 
fantastic.  Best  (  stimates  are  that  all  the 
knowledge  which  had  been  ..crumulated  by 
man  prior  to  1900  doubled  m  the  next  50 
years.  It  doubled  acain  between  19.50  and 
1960,  and  again  ;n  the  ;  oven  vears  between 
1960  and  19R7.  By  the  year  'iOOO,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  v.-i!l  be  2,000  times  as  many 
facts  t3  know  as  there  are  at  present. 

If  a  craduato  engineer  were  ussigned  to  tit 
in  an  office  eight  iiours  a  day  and  do  noth- 
ing but  read  'he  latest  teciinical  papers  as 
they  were  published,  at  the  end  of  (^ne  year 
he  would  be  1-ur  vears  bciiind  v,1th  his  rer^d- 
ing! 

ill  man"  jobs  v.hcn  a  chemical  cnclnecr 
reaches  oia.  he  is  obsolete,  .^.n  up-to-date.  22- 
year-old  graduate  takes  over  while  the  old 
man  of  35  goes  liack  to  school  to  be  retrained 
in  new  techniques,  btan  I.!.ing,  v."ho  is  presi- 
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dent  (if  the  Natiunal  C.ish  Kepister  C.imiJany, 
maintains  that  in  terms  of  knowledge,  we 
are  .dreatiy  .is  far  removed  Irom  the  19th 
Century  as  th.it  centur>  v%'.ib  iriin  the  lime 
i.f  the  cavcm.m. 

What  you  should  look  out  lor  is  tliat  any 
[jroJectKin  into  the  tuture  is  contingent  up<in 
(here  ijemt'  no  majur  catastrophes.  If  the 
w(jrld  were  i  nguifed  In  a  nuclear  holocaust 
i-ir  .111  Inv-asioii  iruin  outer  space,  the  cartoon 
I  saw  jUKt  migla  !)e  [iroiihetic!  This  cart' ion 
depicted  a  huge  metropolis,  a  great,  modern 
phost-clty  in  which  no  living  thine  moved, 
iiljvimislv  desolated  iiv  an  atom  bomb.  1  wo 
nionkeys  sat  on  a  hill  cverlooklng  tlie  !u;ns 
and  HI  the  caiilion  one  monkey  was  saying  to 
the  other.  '  I  lienr  those  humi-n  betnszs  were 
remarkai)lv  clever  liefore  they  became  ex- 
tinct." 

Please  know  tlmt  we  mleht  not  bi>  r!s  .  ;.>"nr 
a";  we  think  Scientists  tell  us  our  i-alaxv 
contains  over  100  hllliim  suns,  many  (t  t!iem 
capable  of  having  ^olar  systems  comparable 
to  our  cwn  Sclonre  us  v.-e  know  It  Is  less  i  ban 
.1  century  old  and  space  leclinnlogy  only  a 
decade  lid.  Time  in  history  Is  us  the  wink  of 
an  eye  Thus.  If  Ood  had  Jjut  an  Intelligent 
race  on  another  jjlanet.  whose  scleiire  is  the 
wink  of  an  eye  In  time  ahead  of  us  .  .  . 
What   about   those   UFOs? 

.Anotiier  catastrccpb.e  mlg'nt  be  bankrupt cv 
Iiir  the  United  .S'ate«;.  which  rmnv  pecipie 
I  eel  IS  just  a  (iue'-i|i>n  of  time  For  thlriv- 
h.vp  years  our  government  las  consistently 
:  jient  more  than  It  has  taken  In.  both  on 
c!oinestic  prci'rams  and  In  trying  to  rdd  nther 
nations  Our  objectives  are  praisewf  rthv.  but 
after  thirty-five  years  of  deficit  spendlne. 
v.-e  liave  more  jiroblems  to  solve  than  ever. 
(.)ur  national  debt  has  skyrocketed  to  over 
>300  binii5n.  the  gold  which  Ii:icks  our  cur- 
rencv  has  drojjped  to  alarmlnglv  hw  levels. 
;ind  our  deficit  this  year  nilpht  be  as  hlL'h  rus 
■^30  lillllon  F:ven  now.  Russia  and  De  Gaulle 
are  taking  advantage  of  (  \ir  weakened  con- 
dition with  a  series  of  jjower  maneuvers  to 
see  if  they  can  force  us  to  cievalue  the  d(,nar 
and  bring  us  closer  to  ban'Kruptcv 

liillv  Graham  said  Last  month  that  unless 
we  have  a  drastic  chanpe  In  morality,  spir- 
ituality and  respect  for  the  other  fellow's 
rlBht,s.  he  felt  we  v.idd  (  vperlence  internal 
chaos,  levolutlon.  and  a  jxiliiical  israruiv  in 
li'ss  than  ten  years 

The  best  advice  I  <  an  >:ive  you  is  that 
although  Ctiri-^t  is  the  ultimate  answer,  there 
are  no  piat  fornnilas  it  -Imple  .solutintis  'o 
[jrobleins  as  enormous  as  these 

.So,  with  these  thoviphts  as  background, 
let's  get  on  the  l.iunchlng  pad  and  take  a 
1  lok  into  the  future. 

I.    POPT'IATTON- 

Last  'Covemher  rair  census  clock  ticked  ofT 
200  million:  by  1088  add  75  mlllUm  more: 
and  i;y  2000,  you  can  I'lok  for  340  million 
people — that's  140  million  more  .Americans 
to  be  won  for  Jesus  Christ!  By  then.  fi3-90'~c 
of  our  f  Itiftens  will  t.e  hvlnir  in  mban  arras  — 
mainly  In  five  megalopolises,  s-Aich  iis  Bos- 
wash,  a  solidly  built-up  area  extending  from 
Bost.jh  to  Washliigt'in;  Sansan.  the  47.")-mlle 
stretch  from  Santa  Barbara  to  .San  Francisco: 
ChipUt.  etc 

In  addition  to  a  society  wl  ii-h  '.vlll  move 
frequently,  the  average  work-week  will  be 
Hearing  thirty  hours,  which  '.vlll  leave  a  lot 
(jf  leisure  time  .Jumbo  airliners  will  liave  cut- 
rate  excursions  and  the  .-upers(yn1c  Jets, 
.i-cheduled  for  service  in  the  early  seventies, 
will  be  able  'o  fly  any  place  In  the  wr  rid  in 
three  hours.  The  hypersonic  jets  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  will  liave  .speeds  up  to  6  000  miles 
per  hour 

The  closer  people  crowd  up  together,  the 
greater  will  become  the  human  stresses  and 
nervous  tensions.  Anyone  v.ho  can  aflord  it 
will  probably  seize  every  opportunity  to  flee 
to  a  second  home  situated  on  a  lake,  in  the 
mountalu:..  or  in  the  woods.  Recreailiin  -.vlll 
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be     i;.-  Df   Uie  rertAln  growth  indxistrlM  of 
•';••  f;''.ire 

W  ricl  p<^pulnrion  la  expected  to  double 
over  'he  next  generation  to  six  or  seven 
billions,  with  85  i  <.>t  the  Increase  riming  in 
unrterdeveloped  natiutts  where  people  .ire 
tjeing  added  'uster  thuii  f'»pd  production  Is 
belnii  exp«nclp<l  Pleiise  heiir  this  In  mind  be- 
cause i>ne  f'f  theee  dtvs.  this  will  become 
a  major  w.rkl-wlde  issue 

n      INCOME 

Cirnss  National  Product  Jn  the  United 
St«te«i  At  the  end  of  1967  wa«  Jt  the  rate  of 
Saoo  bllUuii  .inniially  The  Vattxn.il  Planning 
AsstKlatlon  sees  this  flgiire  tripling  to  over 
«J  trillion  by  the  end  ni  '.hl%  century  Some 
•■s'.imatf^  .ire  .us  high  a«  >4  trillion. 

In  only  ten  year.-*.  30 ■^  of  al>  f.unilie8  will 
h.ue  ln<-onies  of  over  SI 0.000  per  year  .ind 
25';  will  be  :il>">ve  the  815. iXX)  le\,el  Inflation 
will  shrink  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar by  roughly  2  4'^  a  yetir.  but  the  output 
of  >ji<kU  and  ser\lce8  in  the  United  St.it«« 
Is  exi»-<ted  to  rl.se  four  times  f.ister  than 
our  populatl  >n  t)eiwee.i  now  and  the  end 
of  the  cent'.irv  due  to  more  efficient  m.ichmefl 
and  work  methods.  This  mefln.s  .'Vmerlcans 
will  have  an  even  greater  abund;ini-e  of  com- 
forts ,i!id  cf>nvenleiices  than  they  now  enjoy 
But  this  will  nut  be  true  around  the  world 
unless  they  hun^! 

Ill     OOVCRNMENT 

InrrertsTtltsT  goverument;il  con'roU  on  the 
business  coiiiniunlty  ,\re  practically  a  cer- 
taifitv  Siiles  win  k)e  higher,  but  proflts  lower. 
Until  thirty-flve  yca.~>  iKO,  businessmen 
helped  .i  gre.it  deal  i:i  the  structuring  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  rr  >grams  Since  the 
e.irlv  Uurtid's,  howe\er  businessmen  as  a 
whole  h.we  spent  ilttle  time  on  politics  or 
go\  ernmental  jtlalrs. 

However  the  bu.sitiesfiinan  of  tiimorrow  will 
be  X  dirferent  breed  from  the  entrepreneurial 
<e:;lus  >f  the  19th  Century  He  will  spend 
more  time  ind  effort  on  helpuig  to  develop 
.icceptable  solutions  for  our  social  problems. 
Mi:»y  ot  our  soci.ii  welfare  programs  are  in 
T"  I'jle  Buiini-sa  Is  lacre liinvlv  being  a^ked 
to  ^ime  in  and  help  out  More  .ind  more 
vou  will  see  businese  .md  government  in 
partnership  >n  such  projects  as  .iir  and  water 
ptillution.  urba.n  rcnewa;.  Comiai.  space  ex- 
;>lor.itu>n.  education,  crime,  medical  atten- 
tion, poverty  etc.  Most  businessmen  die 
superbly  tralnf<l  in  long-.'-ange  pl.innlng. 
Whon  a  oomptiitv  lnve«>t<s  millions  of  dollars. 
r  e\en  bUllona.  in  pi.tnts  and  equipment,  its 
••xec»iUves  a.'e  planning  twenty — thirty — 
^.1rty  yciirs  out  into  ine  future  Uiifortu- 
ruitaly.  most  if  our  politicians  iiave  been 
T.uaed  to  plan  ahead  only  js  lar  as  the  next 
■  ;ecQon. 

NASA  ts  typical  of  how  business  and  gov- 
•  riuttci.:  work  together  90  '  of  all  N'.^S.^'s 
voriB  Is  contr.icted  witii  private  companies, 
•ver  lO.iXH)  of  them! 

There  is  a  pronounced  trend  toward  award- 
.:>g  ^-.ernment  reseiirch  xnd  featibtltty  stud- 
es  to  pnviite  companies  inste4d  of  having 
•;ies«  done  wi!.*iin  t«lenil  agencies  In  areas 
■f  Job  training  and  certain  types  of  educa- 
:oni>l  progr  ims.  b^isiuees  l»  especially 
■•Liuipp)ed  to  take  action 
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tfie  farm.  8  ^  of  ours  produce  more  than 
enough  for  the  other  !)2  .  help  feed  other 
part*  of  the  world,  and  the  government  still 
has  to  limit  their  production  Actual  statis- 
tics are  that  In  1966  each  American  farmer 
raised  enough  firfxi  to  feed  J7  people 

The  American  farmer  of  tomorrow  will  be 
1  sop.Mstlcated  executive  with  .i  .-omputer 
a.5  his  foreman  using  television  scanners 
mounted  on  towers  directing  unmanned 
trartors  over  fields  in  predeternuned  pat- 
terns By  -.he  year  2000.  etflcient  farnif-nj  will 
no  more  be  ndlng  iiround  on  tracUjrs  than 
you  will  find  the  president  of  General  Motors 
tightening  up  iiut«  down  on  the  a«seniblv 
line 

Some  new  foods  will  be  rtevpluped.  but  the 
main  thrust  will  be  .iimed  u  ln< Te:i>ied  effi- 
ciency in  producing  today  s  loods.  Tlie  ex- 
tent of  ciur  experiments  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  48.000  .igrlcultural  re- 
search projects  are  now  under  wiy  in  the 
United  Stares  .\»  a  result,  foofl  will  continue 
to  take  a  .smaller  and  smaller  percentage  of 
the  family  income. 

But  when  It  comoo  to  Mie  LK'enns.  all  scien- 
tists .ire  ab«iut  like  little  NVd  In  the  Third 
Reader  Pour-fifrh*  of  this  globe  ir  under 
witer  -tnd  that  Is  where  the  bulk  of  the 
earths  creatures  and  vegetation  lives  The 
possibilities  of  aquaculture  are  absolutely 
staggering,  not  only  for  fixjd.  but  for  oil. 
,MS  sulphur,  gold,  diamonds  ores  and 
minerals.  You  talk  about  an  industry  with  a 
future! 

Getting  back  to  food,  the  outlook  Is  not  so 
bright  for  the  re?r  ut  the  world  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  300  500  million  people  presently 
live  on  the  brink  of  starvation  In  A.sla  -Africa. 
L.atin  Amenca  and  the  .Mid- East  .Another  15 
billion,  which  is  50'  of  the  world's  total 
pi;pu!Ati.,ii  are  malnourished 

.As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  is  where  the 
greatest  population  gtilna  will  originate  As 
Uie  Purdue  Uni,ver3ity  economist.  V  S  Hud- 
ley,  put*  it.  "The  real  race  Is  between  popu- 
lation and  education."  becau.se  what  Is  so 
ilarmlng  is  »har  per  capita  f<»jd  production 
in   these   vmderdeveloped   regions  Is  actually 
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declining  between  1        uid 


(I  ve::r   Yields 


pi-r  acre  in  .\morica  liave  incrr:used  lii9'  over 
the  past  twenty-flve  yean:  vlelds  m  the  less 
developed  regions  have  risen  i  nly  H  United 
States  food  shipments  have  filled  the  gap  in 
many  countries,  but  .\merlc;in  -surpluses  no 
longer  exist  in  substantial  ()u.iiitltles,  so  un- 
less these  n.itions  learn  to  Iced  themselves, 
they  face  the  threat  of  mass  starvation 

FV)od  »lre:idy  !»  a  major  force  in  world 
power  p<illtlcs  Vuu  can  look  for  food  to  be 
a  real  international  problem  in  1988. 


IV.  FUC'D 

The  outlook  for  food  presents  a  startling 

mirast  between  our  highlv   industri.Uized. 

-olentirtc  nation  with  its  frep  enterpnse  s-ys- 

■.e'm  »nd  the  backward  nations  of  the  world. 

The  value  of  technology  and  the  proft;  mo- 
■ive  18  quite  clear  Take  corn  as  an  example. 
lu  1880.  It  took  aji  .American  Mrmer  46  .man- 
hours  to  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  an  acre 
•f  corn:  ^cod  farmers  have  now  ::ut  the  Job 
•o  J  hours.  .At  the  same  time  yields  have 
.-isen  faim  on:v  a  few  bushels  per  acre  to  as 
inuch  as  150  oiiAhels  an  .icre  L.  S.  Fife  of 
liiiernatioual  Har-.ester  believes  the  use  of 
highly  automated  systems  might  make  yields 
•I  50tl  bushels  of  corn  to  the  icre  possible 
While  Russi.i  needs  45       cf  her  pecpie  on 
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BiulneM  will  have  n  great  influence  on  the 
hr.row  ,>i  •'.»  'Mire,  btit  drimatlc  shifts  in  our 
ave  fur  grenter  effects  on  how 
A'-  orient  our  business.  Always 

benr  ir  ,(j  business  can  exist  for 

loi.e   .  >■  I'lw-  .1  service  nr  satlsfy- 

■  '■■  ,  ■  jmers.  The  business 

'•:  I  lie. 

rh>-  cnnstrui  ti.in  industrv  is  laced  with 
the  problem  •?!  supplying  lf.s  customers  with 
•vrr  40  million  new  dwelling  units  during 
the  next  twenty  years,  of  which  about  40'', 
•.viU  be  apartrnenti 

Yju  can  lixik  for  startling  new  uses  of 
matertuls  .ind  equipment- -movable  walls, 
circular  rooni.t.  electrified  glass  p.inel.s  which 
both  hcut  and  cool.  etc.  Prefabncatlon 
through  mcKjuiar  design  will  be  the  order 
ol  the  day  l"he  output  of  walls,  roof  panels, 
rljonni;.  plumbing  and  electrical  units  will 
r.  11  o.f  the  .i»sembly  lines  on  a  mass  pro- 
duction  basis. 

Keeping  house  in  the  vear  2000  will  be 
I  breeze  sonir  cleaning  devices  incl  alr- 
hitenng  svi.tems  will  just  iib<jut  banish  dust 
jnd  dirt  SoU-operatUig  vacuum  cleaners 
will  go  back  and  forth  across  your  floors  In 
pre-set  patterns  just  as  programmed  robot 
lawn  mowers  will  mow  your  grass 


Combination  units  containing  refrigera- 
tors, microwave  ovens  and  "flash-freeze" 
••onipiirtmeiits  will  take  care  of  the  cooking. 
Tex  Cook  of  General  Foods  forsees  full  .-oup- 
to-niiu  meals,  all  in  one  handv  package, 
th.it  will  make  todays  TV  dinners  look  iike 
priHlucts  from  the  Dark  Ages  In  your  own 
kitchen  automatic  plastic  disli-making  ma- 
'•lilnes  win  mould  whatever  dishes,  saucers 
and  cups  you  need,  to  ue  thrown  In  the  trash 
can    when    the    meal    is    over 

The  ease  with  which  anvone  could  push 
ii  button  any  time  he  wLshed  to  produce 
the  meal  of  his  choice  could  do  ;iway  with 
the  family  meal  as  we  have  knovvii  It  On 
the  other  hand,  as  electronic  devices  pipe 
more  and  better  entertainment  and  ediici- 
tlnn  into  the  home  perhaps  there  will  be 
less  demand  for  out<;ide  activities  I'elevi.slon 
sets  win  become  shallow  screens  mounted  on 
the  wall  like  pictures  and  the  great  break- 
through in  TV  most  likely  will  be  the  applica- 
tion of  holography — :i  new  science  that  iises 
laser  beams  to  create  three-dlineiis;oiial 
images. 

VI.  EDUCATION 

TTie  fantastic  explosion  of  knowledge,  coin- 
ciding with  .added  leisure  time,  could  well 
m;ike  education  our  greatest  national  growtli 
industry  Education  rould  be  ,us  impcrtant 
U)  the  21st  Century  ,i.s  the  railroad  am-s  to 
the  last  hiilf  of  the  19th  Centurv.  as  the 
automobile  and  air  travel  have  been  to  the 
20th  Century 

Rising  numbers  o!  adults  will  \u\:\  young 
people  in  the  pursvilt  of  education.  Going 
to  sch(K3l  will  necessarily  become  a  life-long. 
continuing  proposition  if  a  person  Is  to  stay 
ibreast  of  the  changes  which  .ire  coming. 

Eilmund  J  Gleazer.  Jr  .  director  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Junior  CoUeees.  sees 
tomorrow's  community  colleges  iis  "educa- 
tional service  stations."  open  year-round. 
seven  days  a  week  and  late  into  the  nighi 
They  would  be  places  where  adults  cotild  go 
to  retrain  .md  upgr.Tde  themselves  for 
chiinging  Job  needs  or  to  learn  purely  for 
personal  satisfaction.  He  visualizes  at  least 
one  of  these  colietres  in  every  town  over  50  - 
000  population,  as  well  as  in  m;iny  smaller 
towns. 

Mr  Gleazer  areues  that  education  must 
!je  ipened  up  so  adults  can  alternately  .study, 
work,  and  go  back  to  study  ngain  w.thout 
being  blocked  by  credit  requirements  pre- 
requisites and  other  formalities. 

Lloyd  Turner,  president  of  the  F'^rt  Worth. 
Texas,  school  board  and  .isslsinm  'o  the 
president  of  General  Dyn;imics  Coiporntlon. 
says,  "The  aircraft  mdustrv  would  go  mt  oi 
business  in  two  years  If  it  changed  .is  si  iwly 
as  education.  " 

Rigid  class  levels  ure  expected  to  dissippear 
.%o  students  can  advance  at  their  own  speed, 
curriculums  will  emphasize  the  teaching  of 
students  how  to  think,  not  just  to  memorize 
tacts,  .All  known  facts  will  be  instantly  avail- 
aole  tlirough  computer  netwrrks,  so  students 
will  be  taught  how  to  assemble  the  informa- 
tion they  need,  how  to  analyze  those  facts 
lud  how  to  draw  logical  conclusions. 

The  Dean  of  Aciidemic  Planning  at  the 
University  of  California  calls  the  computer 
"the  greatest  thing  to  hit  education  since 
Johann  Gutenberg  invented  movable  type  " 
Cjinputerized  education  will  .illow  individu- 
.illzed  study  to  -ake  place  :n  the  home  as 
well  .is  in  the  class.-oo.ms  jf  scnools  ;(ad 
businesses. 

Most  authorities  foresee  compulsory  public 
schooling  beginning  at  age  four  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  equivalent  of  two  years 
of  college  The  new  classrooms  and  dormi- 
t<iries  required  by  such  enrollment  emw-th 
stagger  the  imagination. 

In  19!X)  4":  oi  our  college-age  students 
.ittended  college.  This  figure  is  estimated  to 
be  50'  ■  by  the  year  2000  Economist  Peter 
Drucker  calculates  that  to  make  room  lor 
the  more  than  9  million  students  who  .vlU 
be  crowding  into  colleges  and  universities 
as  e.irly  as  1975.  the  United  States  must  add 
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facilities    equal    to    twice    all     the    campus 

ouiUliugs    L-rerteci    .--iii.c    H:tr\ai(l    University 
opened  its  doors  in  \63H 

None  ol  this  take.c  into  account  the  vast 
expansion  ol  corporate  protrr.ans  lor  ad- 
vaiufd  education  of  their  own  employees 
Xerox  Cori)i)r:it:oii.  lor  rx  aiiplr  .ilre.icly  runs 
"what  amounts  to  un  interal  university," 
with  nearly  4.500  employees  enrolled  this 
year  according  to  their  ch.urnian  Jfiseph 
(■   Wilson. 

llusiness  edticatlon!  is  beronuiig  biii  busi- 
ness Kratik  Bowles  of  tl.e  f^ird  Pound.ition 
thinks  there  is  a  goixl  i>issibility  that  some 
^  companies  will  become  so  educationally 
competent  111. a  they  will  be  itiven  detnre- 
gr;in'lim  privileges. 

22',  of  American  adults  did  not  finish  the 
eighth  griide:  another  i4  did  iivit  complete 
high  school.  25'  of  oiir  .idult  poijulation 
cannot  read  better  than  ,i  sixth-prader.  This 
is  a  problem  that  concerns  businessmen 
greatly  Tlie  more  complex  our  society  be- 
comes, the  more  necessary  education  be- 
comes. Particularly  is  this  true  m  our  de- 
mocracy. Intelligent  men  and  women  .ire  the 
most  important  single  n.sset  m  our  c.Tuiitry. 
Education  might  well  become  the  main 
purpose  of  life  in   the  21st   Century. 

But  what  of  the  re.st  of  the  world?  Today. 
more  than  700  million  adults — four  out  of 
everv  ten  of  tlie  world's  population-  dwell 
111  darkness  where  rhey  'atiuot  read  or  wrltcv 
UN  statistics  indicate  tli:it  world  illiterncv 
has  crown  by  'JOO  million  iieojile  in  the  liist 
.-IX  vears  nlone  Unless  we  can  !ind  :i  vav 
to  extend  the  light,  the  lorccs  of  that  dark- 
ness may  ultim.itdv  extmsui.sh  .-iir  own  liciit 
as  well. 

VII.    COMPIII  RS 

To  this  point,  I  ha\e  --aid  ■. erv  little  alxiut 
computer.s  Computers  have  l)een  described 
.ill  th?  way  from  "an  overgrown  arithmetic 
machine"  to  a  tool  'whose  liberating  poten- 
tiiil  for  mankind  is  greater  than  that  of  ;iiiy 
■  it her  Invention  in  history." 

MiHClunes  have  always  heiocd  o  tree  man 
as  he  invented  the  wheel  ilie  lever,  the 
pulley  .ind  the  screw.  Computers  are  capable 
of  placihg  the  kiiowiedee  ol  the  entire  world 
at   the  lingertijis  of  everv    man 

.A  computer  is  a  logic  machine  .All  it  can 
do  is  accept  inlormation  for  storage,  add  and 
subtract,  and  spit  it  back  otit.  But  this  it 
can  do  at  fantastic  speeds.  .A  computer  can 
digest  the  information  in  its  memory  cores 
and  lecd  it  back  in  a  nano.=;econd  .And  if 
you  .ire  interested  in  knowms  liow  last  that 
is.  consider  'his:  a  :ianosecond  is  to  ;i  .second 
as  a  second  is  to  thirty  vears. 

A  computer,  however,  cannot  and  will  not 
m;ike  .my  decisions  It  -imply  carries  out  the 
orders  programmed  Into  it.  It  operates  under 
what  is  known  as  the  law  of  GIGO.  which 
means  "garbage  in,  carbage  out!"  The  cnm- 
putcr  is  incredibly  f.'vst.  .iccurate  and  stupid, 
vvliile  man  i<;  iiicrcdlhlv  slow,  inaccurate  and 
■oriUiant,  The  idea  th.it  the  computer  will 
master  man  is  absurd.  You  can  always  pull 
tlie  plug  and  cut  the  tlimir  off! 

Less  ihaii  1.000  compiiters  were  in  use  in 
t'.'56.  Tliev  now  number  over  40,000  in  our 
country  and  RCA  predicts  220,000  will  be 
:n  operation  by  the  er.d  of  the  century. 

Computers  are  now  p-erforming  bookkeep- 
ing tasks  which  would  require  armies  of 
clerical  workers:  actir.s  as  tr-iffic  cops  for  the 
ra.ilroads  and  airlines:  designing  highways; 
■..iieprintint:  liridces:  monitoring  the  electro- 
. -rdioerams  '.f  rritically-ill  heart  patients. 
Without  coinputcrs.  the  space  procram  would 
he  paraly?ed  and  so  would  <>v.t  sovernment 
li.  the  future  comptitcrs  will  speed  the  trans- 
inission  of  mail.  Eishal  economic  trer.ds  more 
ir,i:ck!v:  jiermit  ii.stant  solutions  of  scientific 
.Old  technical  problems  which  wotilci  be  prac- 
tically insoluble  otherwise.  Global  networks 
<if  comptiter  centers  will  .':torc  all  known 
inlormation  on  every  conceivable  subject. 
With  instant  access  available  to  thousands 
or  even  millions  of  widely-scattered  persons 
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connected  to  "tlme-Rharmg"  computer  net- 
works Profefsor  Joliii  G  Kemeiiy  ol  Dart- 
mouth predicts  that  by  i;»!10  sucli  computer 
terminals  will  be  jUst  ..s  commonplace  in 
American  lionies  ,is  tcU  pSoiics  and  tele- 
vision  sets   .ire   lod.iy. 

General  Electric  already  lias  ;i  tline-sh.ir- 
ing  computer  service  in  .New  York  City  that 
IS  considered  a  lorertinner  of  t bines  to  come 
A  computer  .it  the  GK  Information  Process- 
ing Center  is  hooked  tip  to  100  clients — 
among  them  a  management  coiisultiiiit ,  a 
medical  researcher,  a  publishing  representa- 
tive, an  investment  research  specialist,  .i 
small  businessman  and  ,i  ^troui)  of  cnttineer- 
ing  students,  'Hiey  receive  everything  irom 
Ixiokkeeping  services  to  the  lolution  of 
highlv  complex  scientific,  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems  with  never  any  waiting  be- 
i-ause  the  machine  operate?  at  stich  lan- 
tastic  speeds. 

Computer  networks  are  already  testing  a 
system  of  "electronic  credit"  which  could 
produce  a  checkless  society.  Tlic  Bank  of 
Delaware,  a  chain  ot  lour  shoe  stores  in 
Wilmington,  and  'JOO  special  credit  card 
customers  have  been  on  the  system  since 
March,  1966.  A  custompr  who  piirchases 
shoes  at  tme  of  these  stores  presents  hl=  or 
her  card  to  the  clerk,  who  inserts  it  into  :i 
device  and  punches  the  amount  of  the 
charge.  Tills  transmits  an  identifying  signal 
to  the  computer  at  the  Ijank  and  ;i  recorded 
voice  reports  whether  or  not  there  is  suffi- 
cient cash  in  this  person's  iiccount  to  cover 
the  purchase.  If  so,  the  comjniter  makes  an 
automatic  withdrawal  Irom  the  customer's 
.iccount.  an  automatic  deposit  in  tl.f-  chain's 
account,  and  the  shoes  dep.irt  with  a  new 
owner. 

In  the  works  arc  inarliincs  being  designed 
to  follow  spoken  mstru:  tions,  (in  the  horizon 
are  scanning  computers  that  will  be  iible 
to  read  anv  kind  of  printing  and  have  the 
capability  for  almost  instantaneous  language 
tran.slati'on-  Hov^-  would  vou  students  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  like  that"' 

The  latest  word  I  have  h.id  is  that  they 
now  have  computers  which  are  programmed 
to  build  inore  computers' 

VIU.    ENFECi' 

Only  after  man  discovered  how  to  \itlUze 
the  energy  in  lire  lor  heat  and  light  did 
he  start  up  the  lone  path  to  civilization. 
Our  .standard  of  living  in  this  country  is 
due  in  large  meastire  to  the  fact  that  we 
use  more  electric  ])ower  th.an  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  able  to  produce  or  consume. 
The  splitting  of  the  uranium  atom  in  1934 
at  the  University  of  Rome  by  Enrico  Fermi 
opened  the  door  to  :ilmost  limitless  supplies 
of  energy.  Tlie  nuclear  power  plants  ol  to- 
morrow not  only  will  meet  (Air  inratly  in- 
creased needs,  taut  our  electricity  will  cost 
less  as  well.  And  if  the  lone-term  eoal  is 
achieved  of  creating  fusion  re.Tctors  or 
breeder  reactors,  the  cost  of  electricity 
will  drop  to  a  fraction  r-f  what  it  Is  today. 
.As  incredible  as  it  sotinds.  lirecder  reactors 
continuallv  create  more  nuclear  fuel  than 
they  burn,  which  is  about  :is  close  as  you 
can   get   to   perpetual    energy. 

More  power  lor  light,  heat  and  enerey  :it 
lower  cost  will  bring  untold  benefits:  in  our 
kitchens  and  homes,  in  our  plants  and 
factories,  converting  salt  water  into  fresh 
water,  for  electrically-jiowered  automobiles 
and  railroads,  improved  communications, 
and  in  a  myriad  of  other  ways. 
IX.  communications; 
The  world  we  live  in  today  v^'as  shaped  by 
the  invention  of  the  printlntr  press  in  the 
15th  Century,  Tlie  vccrld  of  tomorrow  will 
be  shaped  by  the  communications  inventions 
of  this  century. 

Instant  television  and  comunlcatlons  satel- 
lites have  taken  the  world  into  our  ghettos 
and,  in  turn,  have  made  the  underprivileged 
anxious  to  share  in  the  good  things  of  an 
affluent  society.  It  has  brought  the  gruesome 
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horrors  of  war  into  our  comfortable  living 
room.~  ,,ii(|  l)edrooms  Events  and  occurrences 
ill  remote  jilaces  .ire  immediately  known  in 
.ill  111  ijor  centers 

It  w:is  a  big  junip  irom  the  Pony  Expres.s 
lo  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  code, 
l)ut  telegriijihy  requires  a  band-width  of  only 
tiO  cvclcs  to  the  second.  Today's  microwaves 
iraiisniit  111  billions  of  cycles  i)er  second.  .A 
recent  discovery,  the  laser  beam,  has  fre- 
quencies ill  the  hundreds  of  trillions  of  I'ycles 
l>er  second  and  otfers  undreamed  of  cajxicity 
!or  cairviiie  conimunications.  For  example,  ,i 
i.i.^er  beam  can  travel  the  half-a-million  miles 
to  the  inoon  :md  back  m  just  two-aiid-a-half 
seconds,  with  a  total  capacity  millions  of 
limes  greater  than  the  most  advanced  com- 
municitions  systems  now  in  use. 

Because  it  is  so  typical  of  the  new  (li.-(o\- 
irics  vou  can  expect,  ihe  la.scr  beiun  is  worth 
describing  to  you.  The  laser  beam  is  man's 
lirst  successful  ..ttcmjit  to  jiroduce  "]nirc" 
light  my  manljjulatin';  the  energy  of  orbiting 
plpctroii.s  The  laser  beam  is  .so  powerful  It 
can  burn  through  an  .isbesiofi  sheet  as  It  it 
were  jiajjer.  Yet  surgeons  .ire  using  it  to  jier- 
form  delicate  operiitions  repairing  torn  reti- 
nas in  their  p.itients'  eyes.  It  can  drill  holes 
in  diamond.^,  dig  tunnel.s.  throw  a  jjlerclng 
i)P:im  of  lieht  throu.T;h  2.000  feet  of  ocean 
w.iter  to  illuminate  sea  bottoms,  and  li,is 
iiiaae  three-dimensional  jihotoeraphy  jiossi- 
l)lp.  And  v.'ould  vou  believe?  'nie  laser  beam 
is  only  six  years  old!  The  hrst  meeting  to 
tii.scuss  It  drew  thousands  of  .scienlists  Irriia 
•wpiitv  different  countries.  Tlirre  is  no  lell- 
.nc  wli.it  ,tll  these  inquisitive  minds  will 
come  up  '.vith.  Many  .scientists  are  convinced 
the  laser  ijeani  is  man's  greates'  <U,-covery 
since   the  wheel. 

There  are  so  many  exciting,  fa.sclnating. 
sjjectacuhir  development;,  just  over  the  liorl- 
zoii.  it  is  imiK-is.slble  to  mention  them  :tll. 
Traiisportatlon,  drug.s  and  medicines,  genetic 
inani[iUlatl(in.  space  exploration,  the  oceans. 
chmai  tic  controls,  new  :  ciph'  es  :^uch  as  ^oIid 
str.te  ;md  molecul.ir  physics,  !>olvmer  chem- 
istry, ( omputer  m.ithematlcs,  :iutomation. 
cybernation— these  will  bring  about  .-uch 
stasgering  changes  that  would  make  even 
Jules  Verne  and  H.  G.  Wells  shake  their  heads 
in  unbelief.  Professor  ,)ohn  Isaacs  of  the 
.Scrlpps  In.stitution  summed  it  up  nicely 
when  he  .^ald.  "We  .ire  in  an  incredibly  tiny 
little  glimp.se  ui  time.  It's  .^st■.nlshlng  to  me 
10  he  ijorn  into  this  riice  at  this  time." 

Believe  me.  the  new  world  will  be  no  jilace 
for  the  m.an  who  wants  to  get  into  a  nice, 
roi-nfortable  rut  and  not  be  disturbed.  Every 
one  of  us  wnll  face  the  jiroblem  of  learning, 
unlearning  and  releammg  to  keep  from  be- 
coming obsolete.  Whatever  our  jjosltion  or 
education,  we  mu.st  continue  to  .idjust  or 
the  fhanges  will  '-neulf  u.i.  .As  I>ird  Brain  has 
v.-;,rned.  •Intcllieeiice  does  not  guarantee 
.■-iirvival  The  laws  of  evolution  favor  those 
spocics  best  able  to  cope  witli  their  tnviron- 
mpi.ts." 

X.  Ut.:slNES.S 

some  of  vou  may  feel  that  I  liave  been 
treiiding  in  manv  fields  which  do  not  con- 
rern  business.  Actually,  practically  every  ac- 
tivity in  our  .society  affects  business  in  ')ne 
way  or  another,  either  directly  or  In  estab- 
!i,=hin2  tlie  climate  within  which  it  operates. 

Our  system  of  bu.sincss  is  unique  in  the 
world.  -American  business  is  completely  un- 
orear.ized  and  disjoined.  It  is  composed  of 
literally  hui.dreds  of  thou.iands.  maybe  mll- 
lioni;,  of  uru-elated  companies  and  individ- 
uals cncaeed  in  producli.iz  :.nd  distributing 
every  conceivable  kind  of  poods  and  ,'^ervlces. 
Even  -housh  we  mieht  not  fully  understand 
;t  and  so.me  people  might  even  mistrust  it, 
our  competitive  svstem  of  bu.=lness  is  the 
'cnncmic  manifestation  of  our  free  society 
and  is  the  principle  reason  for  .America's 
preeminence.  In  a  free  society,  the  customer 
IS  the  boss.  Businesses  must  satisfy  their  cus- 
tomer's desires  or  they  won't  f-Lay  in  tnisiness 
very  long. 
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L<»t  Tie  b;1'.  e  you  a  quick  run-down  on 
what  the  free  enterprise  system  liis  meant 
to  '.nese  United  Stales. 

The  re'-'rdcd  history  f  inan  is  .iljout  '3.000 
yoars  Fr  r  most  of  those  60  centuries,  all  but 
.1  noall  irivctlon  of  mankind  have  been  un- 
iTrijd  inderi-lothed.  Ill-housed,  and  ox- 
•>•  -.tMl  unduly  to  disease  Working  from  early 
iK'rn  intll  late  at  night  to  produce  barely 
"p.iuigrh  v>  stay  alive,  the  vast  majority  of 
rn;inklnd   faced   a   future   without  hope 

lu  Colonial  days  our  grandmoUiers  went  to 
the  well  to  HTft  water  for  the  house  just  blb 
•hey  did  in  BlbUc-.il  tltne?  Fh'-y  -ookrd  food 
over  an  open  Are,  Just  as  It  had  been  done 
for  centiirles  In  the  past  They  wove  i-lothes 
with  looms  which  went  back  to  Egi.'pttan 
times  Our  grandfathers  ground  their  meal 
and  ►.'rlts  with  the  same  grindstones  .ind 
mill*  we  tlnd  In  old  Babylon 

Then  l.i  1776  a  new  Idea  was  horn  Per  the 
first  time  in  history  a  large  body  of  people 
ichieved  real  freedoms  and  Utjertles  They 
.lad  fin. illy  devised  a  government  that  was 
•o  servr  itJB  itizens  ..••rl  •xert  n  minimum 
of  .nntrc'ls,  It  took  these  freed  people  with 
•h>'lr  xi'::derful  free  enterprise  =.y.'tem  less 
t^i.iii  2(10  years  to  convert  u  wilderness  Into 
the  tri>ngest  nation  "n  (■.•rth  Wr  .Amerlran* 
represent  only  6'T.  of  the  people  on  this 
plHiiet  .ind  we  occupy  but  6'"  of  the  Und- 
Tna*s,  Yi't  we  create  SO'  of  the  wealth  of  the 
wurid  Wf>  i*ave  more  automobiles  more  tele- 
ph  in*fi  tno»»  television  sets — more  of  everv- 
th;:;i<.  more  widely  distributed  among  more 
ppiiple— t.n.iii  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together. 

Our  '.stem  iiiis  i>een  proved  by  the  long 
history  if  man  to  hold  op r-ortu nines  for  the 
underprUKeged  far  i;reatet  than  any  other 
ecoinjnUc  or  political  system  man  has  yet  de- 
vised. We  are  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  because  our  free  enterprise  vystem 
loes  such  a  »up*rh  Job  In  moving  the  neces- 
sities if  life  into  the  channels  of  consump- 
tion. Yet  we  are  being  bugged  here  at  home 
by  unstable  .activists  md  revolutionaries  who 
want  to  burn  It  ail  down — the  good  with  the 
had — and  turn  over  lur  freedoms  ind  liber- 
ties to  -.he  few  who  run  the  dictatorships. 
We  should  be  proud  oif  what  our  free  society 
has  accomplished,  not  apologetic. 

Even  though  I'ur  system  lias  literally  ac- 
compaished  miracles,  there  is  much  left  to 
be  done:  poisoned  air.  i>ollute<l  water,  pov- 
erry,  l;;nornnce,  dlse.i-'e.  crime  ..nd  Immor,^!- 
Ity — problems  by  the  ".core  to  oe  solved 
by  all  of  us. 

I  (-an  .issiire  >ou  that  most  thinking  busi- 
nessmen -ire  more  concerned  -  ibout  these 
problems  than  .ore  moet  .segments  of  our 
sofietv.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  top  execu- 
tives .ire  motivated  less  by  money  than  by 
other  goals.  Our  richest  rewards  come  from 
helping  others  achteve  their  goals  of  clevel- 
opini»  lasting  Institutions  which  will  enable 
others  to  lead  the  more  .•.bundnnt  life  .\s 
J.  C  Penney  put  It,  "If  all  that  could  be 
iiald  '}!  me  was  that  I  had  been  n  successful 
mercaar.t  who  had  /iccuniulated  .i  trreat  deal 
of  wpi\lth,  I  would  i-onslder  my  i;fe  a  fail- 
ure '  Thafs  why  the  N.iilonal  Industrial 
Conference  Board  estimates  that  top  ex- 
ecutives contribute  S5  billion  worth  of  time 
each  year  to  charlLabie  organizations  and 
.is  much  .15  80  of  their  time  to  ■good 
works"  for  society. 

The  reason  I  have  made  such  a  ixjint  of 
this  is  to  give  vou  young  ministers  an  in- 
slgiit  into  the  plnlosophy  .-ind  ideals  of  good 
businessmen.  You  will  h.tve  much  greater 
success  in  your  ministries  If  you  understand 
them  and  make  use  of  their  great  t-alents. 
The  prlnuu-y  )ob  of  .in  executive  Is  to  plan 
out  into  the  future  and  to  solve  problems. 
BusineKsmen  are  trained  to  organize  pro- 
grams .md  .-vre  results-oriented  They  have 
tremendous  nervous  energy  and  a  desire  to 
help  out  good  causes,  so  don't  ever  hesitate 
to  .LSk  them  to  help  vou  with  your  pet  proj- 
ects. If  they  believe  In  your  program,  you 
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will  find  they  u--  i-nally  quite  generou-i 
with  their  financial  support,  too!  Tliey  have 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  human  issues  of 
the  day. 

Tae  real  promise  of  the  Scientific  Revolu- 
tion IS  that  it  will  free  us  fr(.'m'  the  •'eccui- 
omy  of  scarcity"  which  has  plagued  man- 
kind since  the  beginning  of  history. 
Through  un  'economy  nf  abundance."  man 
would  be  released  from  the  'lave  base  of 
routine  drudgeries  of  mind  and  body  and 
the  final  imprint  of  the  cave  would  be  re- 
moved. Man's  mmd  would  then  be  iree  for 
the  creative  thinking  that  must  be  done 
If  tlie  impiirt  of  science  is  to  be  harmonized 
with  man's  enduring  spiritual,  social  and 
politlcil  ueeda 

Through  science.  Gixl  ..<  giving  man  tl.e 
opporttinlty  to  humanize  the  world  and 
bring  about  a  higher  level  of  man.  who  can 
follow  more  cloeely  m  His  footsteps. 


Mo!/  /,  1908 
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EWSLETFER 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  RKPRE.SENTATIVE.S 
Wedncsdatj,  May  I.  1968 

Mr  EniJW.^RD.S  of  .Mabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  my  oolleaciie.  Bill  Dickinson, 
of  .Alabama's  Second  Conercs.sional  Dis- 
trict, iias  published  this  month  another 
Interesting  newsletter 

I  would  like  to  insert  it  at  this  place 
in  the  Record^  as  follows: 

.\PRIL   1968. 

Dear  Folks  .\pril.  the  mc.nth  that  tradi- 
tionally luhers  In  Spring  and  renewed  hope, 
this  year  brought  liolocau-^t  and  unrest  to 
in  already  iruuble  United  .Strftes.  Pollowlnij 
'he  murder  of  M.artm  Luther  King,  riots 
broke  flit  m  more  than  100  American  cities, 
with  '.our  Nations  Cai'ital  ix-iug  the  hardest 
It  The  noting.  Ixftlng  and  burning  Ui  ■Wash- 
ington left  eight  dead  uud  more  thaji  $16 
million  In  losses  to  btore-owcers  and  apart- 
ment building  owners. 

And  earlier  in  the  month.  LBJ  threw  a 
political  curve  ball  with  his  anuouncement 
that  he  will  not  seek  nor  will  he  accept' 
his  party's  nomination  for  the  presidency 
However,  LBJ  didn't  exactly  burn  his  draft 
card,'  .IS  newsman  Paul  Harney  pointed  itit 
At  -iny  rate,  whatever  your  i>olltlcal  i>ersua- 
.5lon  may  be.  this  presidential  election  should 
offer  something  for  everyone  We  can  expect 
some  of  those  famlU.ir  tears  from  HHH.  a  bit 
of  poetry  from  the  leader  of  the  dovecote 
I  Sen  McCarthy  I.  and  an  liouest-to-Kooclncss 
"t;o-<o"  campaign  from  Bobby. 

As  you  know.  I  strongly  opposed  the  "open- 
houiing"  ^ectlon  of  the  .>;o-calIed  1968  Civil 
"Blots"  Bill  I  opposed  it  '.>i\  many  counts, 
the  forem<>8t  being:  di  legislation  passed  by 
intimidation  Acts  a  very  dangerous  precedent; 
i2i  It  is  unconstitutional;  (3)  it  will  not 
accomplish  what  its  profxjnents  claim  it  will 
and  an  .)nly  lead  to  further  frustration  and 
dissatisfaction  Also,  it  was  railroaded 
through  Congress  without  any  amendments 
being  allowed,  and  no  one  really  knows  what 
It  does.  The  speech  I  made  on  the  floor  f 
the  House  opposing  it  u  reprinted  in  full 
in  this  newsletter: 

"Mr  DicKi.vsoN  Mr.  Speaker  a  ireneratlon 
ago  much  was  said  of  the  forgotten  man'  In 
the  United  States  PoUtlcal  slogans  were 
coined  In  his  behalf,  legislation  was  p.issed 
to  make  his  life  more  abundant.  Jobs  were 
created  for  his  benefit,  and  so  it  went,  al- 
though no  one  wajs  exactly  sure  of  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  forgotten  man  '  He  was  merely  a 
symbol. 

"There  is  a  new  "forgotten  man'  on  the 
scene  today.  He  Is  the  law-abiding  respect- 
able,   hard-working    indlvidu.il     Whether    In 


management  or  labor,  he  Is  the  man  who 
watches  his  earnings  siphoned  away  to  sup- 
port global  aid  programs  if  'he  most  frivo- 
lous type.  He  Is  the  man  who  Is  allowed  a 
$600  annua!  tax  deduction  to  raise  and  od\i- 
cate  hl.s  child  while  the  unwed  mother  on 
relief  gets  many  times  that  .iniount  In  wel- 
fare checks  to  support  her  buriteonlnc  brooti 
"It  Is  the  £ame  'forgotten  man'  or  his  foii 
who  volunteers  for  military  serv  li'e  or  answers 
his  draft  summons  without  compl.ilnt  .met 
dies  bravely  In  i  war  l.ls  ctuntry  will  not  Ic 
him  win  He  !s  the  man  who  spends  hours 
fllling  out  forms,  questionnaires,  ind  Inva- 
sions of  his  privacv  In  the  lorm  if  ijovem- 
mental  Inquiries  He  Is  the  same  forgotten 
man"  whn  conrributr'.s  to  his  community  in 
time,  ffTurt.  and  money. 

"He  Is  the  man  who  takes  pride  In  his 
home,  his  environment  his  friends  .ind  his 
nelghbon;  The  man  who  h.i.«!  .ichleved  the 
dream  of  owning  his  rwn  home  if  leaving  It 
to  whom  he  wishes,  or  of  .selling  It  to  whom 
he  pleases  Rights  which  are  f  und.imental  un- 
der our  Constitution  Suddenly  he  linds  t.hat 
these  rights  are  being  sacrificed  on  'he  alter 
of  political  pxpedlencv  in  u  'Ahlm  •  f  irenzy 
The  forgotten  man'  is  suddenly  branded  a 
'bigot.'  a  racist.'  and  a  \erltable  beast  If  he 
has  any  prefereme  .is  to  the  buyer  "f  his 
dwelling. 

It  13  this  forgotten  man"  who  ha.s  been 
eclipsed  and  crowded  from  the  political  spec- 
trum by  appeals  to  the  packaited  vote  of 
organized  pressure  L'ruups.  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  impoverished,  and  the  ir.dolent. 
and   the  indigent  who  prefer  indolence 

"It  Is  the  basic  rlght.s  of  the  "forgotten 
man'  that  are  being  struck  down  today  In  a 
streamroller  fashion.  Under  the  terms  ot  the 
fair  housing  provisions  i.f  the  legislation 
before  the  House  today,  the  majority  'if  our 
citizens  will  lose  their  right  to  sell  or  rent 
their  property  to  the  person  they  choose  and 
the  real  estate  business  will  come  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  rrovernment.  To 
force  a  citizen  to  sell  l.ls  property  to  a  person 
of  the  Federal  Ciovernmeni'';  choosine  i.<;  the 
most  flagrant  violation  of  basic  human 
rights  and  dignity  as  can  be  found  in  the 
worst  totalitarian  system  ever  devised.  The 
final  result  will  be  to  reduce  fundamental 
human  rights  to  the  level  of  academic  norms 
which  can  be  changed  at  each  passing  fad  or 
fancv  In  social  engineering  hv  self-app Tinted 
planners  for  the  lives  of  others.  Beware  of 
our  growing  number  of  social  planners  in 
government. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  the  -American 
dream  come  true  It  is  instead,  in  fact,  and 
indeed  another  i  tep  of  the  ;\nierlca:i  night- 
mare. 

".\  census  lias  not  been  taken  to  establish 
the  number  of  today"s  forgotten  majority, 
but  I  submit.  Mr.  ."r^peaker.  that  a  census  will 
be  taken  in  November  of  this  year  which  wlU 
reflect  It.self  in  the  absent  faces  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  see  lit  to  strike  th:.s  blow- 
to  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  "forgotten 
.man'  in  America." 

APOLOGIES.    PLEASE 

The  winner  .f  the  U.S.  Armv  Xurse  of  the 
Year  .-Xward  for  1967  Is  Col  Sar.a  Lundv  of 
Brewton.  In  mv  last  newsletter  I  goofed  ,'ind 
incorrectlv  lij-ted  .Andalusia  us  her  home- 
town 

rHI3     IS    NOT    THE    .\NSWEB 

The  photos  above  inot  printed  !n  the 
Record  I     were    taken    shortly    after    rioters 

truck  Washington  earlier  this  month.  It 
happened  onlv  blocks  from  your  Nation's 
Capitol,  and  as  I  watched  the  American  flag 
atop  our  Capitol  become  almost  obscured  by 
smoke,  and  saw  a  machine  r-un  j^ost  set  tip 
on  the  Capitol  steps.  I  wondered  wh.it  was 
happening     to     our     country      Anarchv.     or 

"street  rule"  Is  not  the  answer — to  anv  prob- 
lem. We.  in  Congress,  must  not  continue  to 
submit  to  legislation  by  intimidation  I  have 
seen  it  happen  nlreadv.  I  have  seen  normally 
sensible   men    intimidated    to   the   point   of 
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passing  leeihlatlon  out  of  fear  Such  action 
threatent^  the  '.ery  framework  of  our  Demo- 
cratic structure  and  already  has  creat<>d  an 
air  of  fear  in  the  once-hallowed  halls  of 
Congress 

OUR    CADETS    AT    WEST    POI.VT 

On  a  recent  vl.slt  to  the  US.  Military  Acad- 
emy (West  Point  I .  I  lunched  with  our  boys 
'liere  iroin  ihe  2nd  Distrnt  "I'hey  are  J.  N. 
C.irter.  .Andalusia;  M. Donald  Plummer. 
C.reenvllle;  W  L.  Waliis.  Flor.da;  L.  D. 
Itlggsby,  Troy;  H    I!    Wall,  Jr  .  of  E   Brewton. 

.\    \-\\V.    ot'    wUEENS 

.Mabanui  royalty"  was  in  abundance  in 
D  C  this  Spring.  A  pretty  young  lady,  Miss 
Donna  Ciayle  Marun  it  l><than,  Is  the  reign- 
ing Peanvit  Quee!^  Mlt-s  Susan  Waller  rep- 
resented the  JncI  District  In  the  Alabama 
Cherry  Blossom  C>itirt.  She  Is  the  daughter 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  l.uther  Waller  of  Mont- 
comery 

Best  wishes,  | 

Bn.L. 


THE  ,")OTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN'S  CREED,  BY  WILLIAM 
TYLER  PAGE 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

■  iK    II.LINOI.S 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OK  THE  UNIFED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  time  in  our  history  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  free  people  when,  de- 
.■-pite  the  perils  to  which  we  well  know 
our  beloved  America  is  subjected,  some 
.-ei'm  to  fear  to  speak  m  the  accent  and 
ardor  (if  patriotic  Americans.  These  are 
lortuous  tinies.  dome.^tic  and  foreign,  for 
uur  belo\ed  counlr.v.  We  must  proudly 
avow  our  political  faith  ;n  America  just 
as  we  proudly  avow  our  relipious  faith  in 
God. 

The  best  summary  of  the  political  faith 
of  America  was  ftiven  us  by  William  Tyler 
Paee.  whom  I  knew  quite  well.  April  of 
this  year  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
•hat  .nummary,  entitled  "The  American's 
Creed."  As  an  epic  of  Americana,  "Tlie 
.•Xmericp.n's  Creed"  i  ar:k:-  with  our  na- 
tional anthem  and  the  Pledee  of  Alle- 
.  lancc  to  thiO  fiac.  Therefore,  in  honor  of 
William  Tyler  Paue  and  as  a  reminder 
to  our  ijoople.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  luive  in-mted  m  the  Recokd  the  story 
of  "The  American'.';  Creed"  and  the  full 
text  of  "Tlie  American's  Creed."  by 
William  Tyler  Paite. 

There  beine  no  ob.icctions.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as loUows: 

The  .-^tor.y  of  the  American  Creed 

The  Idea  i.if  l.iyine  tpecKil  emphasis  upon 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  in 
the  form  ot  -i  nat.onal  creed  oriftlnated  with 
Henry  S.  Ch.apln.  In  1916-17  a  contest,  open 
to  all  .Ameriwiiis.  was  Inaugurated  in  the 
press  throughout  the  coum.'-y  to  secure  "the 
oest  summary  of  the  political  faith  of  Amer- 
ica." The  contest  was  informally  approved 
by  the  President  i-f  the  United  States. 
Through  Mayor  James  H.  Preston,  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000, 
which  was  .iccepted.  and  the  following  com- 
mittees were  .ippomted:  A  committee  on 
manuscnpt.s  ronsifrtaig  i^l  Porter  Emerson 
Browne  and  representatives  from  leading 
American  ni.igazmes.  with  headquarters  In 
New  York  City;  .i  committee  on  award,  con- 
sisting   of    Matthew    P.    Andrews.    Irvln    S, 
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Cobb,  Hamlin  Oarland.  Ellen  Glasgow.  Julian 
Street,  Booth  Tarklngton,  and  Charles  Han- 
son Towne;  and  an  advisory  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  P,  P.  Claxton.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  ttovemors  of 
States,  United  States  .Senators,  and  other 
National  and  State  officials. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  and  the  author 
of  the  creed  selects  proved  to  be  William 
Tyler  Page,  of  Friendship  Helglits.  Md  ,  a 
descendant  of  President  Tyler  .ind  .ilso  of 
Carter  Braxton,  one  of  the  .signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

(From  the  Congressional  HecordI 
The  complete  proceedings  In  ree.ird  to  the 
official  .acceptance  of  T  iic  .^meric.an'.s  Creed 
may  be  found  in  the  Con(;ressional  Record, 
No,"  102.  April  13,  1918.  Iroin  which  l.s  taken 
the  following  explanation  ^.f  the  doctrinal 
origin  of  the  creed : 

"The  United  States  of  America  "-  Preani- 
ble.  Conatitution  of  Ihe  United  States. 

"A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people" — Preamble.  Constitution  of 
the  United  States:  Daniel  Web.'iter's  speech 
in  the  Senate.  January  26.  1830:  Abraham 
IJnfoln's  Getti/shvrq  .speech. 

"Whose  just  powers  are  flerlved  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." — Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"A  Democracy  In  a  republic  " — James  Mad- 
ison in  The  Federalist  No.  10:  Article  X  of 
the  amendments  to  Constitution. 

"A    sovereign    Nation    uf    many    .sovereign 

StJites."  E  plitribus  itn-im."  nrr-it  ■■rat  kI  thr 

United  States:  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution. 

"A  Perfect  Union."   -Preamble  to  *he  Con- 

.■/titution. 

"One  and  liiKeparahle  "  -\Vrh!.i<-r's  ■iperch 
in  the  Senate.  Junuani  'J-f, .  IS'lO. 

"Established  upon  tho.se  principles  (f  free- 
dom, equality,  justice,  .ind  humanity  for 
which  American  patriots  facrlflrcd  their  lives 
and  fortunes,"- -Dcr/n-afioT(  of  Jndrpcndrnce. 
"I  therefore  believe  it  l.s  mv  duty  to  mv 
country  to  love  It  '"  In  ^uh'^fancr  from  Fd- 
vard  Everett  Ilahs  The  Man  V.'iHiivit  a 
Coiintrii. 

'"To  support  it.s  Constitution,"  -Oath  of  al- 
legiance, section  1757,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

"To  obey  its  laws," — Wa^hi'uitoVs  Farr- 
u-ell  Address:  Article  VI.  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"To  respect  lt.,=  flne."--.Vnf70Tin/  anthem. 
The  Star-Spannled  Banner:  .Army  and  Navv 
Regulations:  War  Dcp  irtvient  ci'cular  en 
flag  etiquette.  April  14  1917. 

"And  to  defend  it  aftainst  all  enemle.s." — 
Oath  of  allrrjiance.  ^''ct:on  77.57.  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  Statet. 

The  American's  Creed 
I  believe  in  the  United  Strttes  of  Amerlc;i 
as  a  eovernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  jii't  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  vovovnr-d:  a 
democracy  In  a  republic:  •  :')vere:en  nation 
of  many  sovereign  State?:  a  perfect  Union, 
one  and  inseparable:  pstablislied  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  cqu.ilitv,  justice,  and 
humanity  for  vhich  American  patriot.s  .'-ac- 
riflced  their  lives  and  fortune-.. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  dutv  lo  my 
country  to  love  it:  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  Us  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag;  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

.^uthorl?eri  •.  ers-.rin ) . 


BUSINESS    INCENTIVE    REVAMPS    A 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1968 

Mr.    SCHWEIKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
firmly  believe  that  we  must  begin  to  look 
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to  private  enterprise  as  a  vehicle  for 
.solving  many  of  our  cities'  most  prcssinu 
.-.ocial  and  economic  problems. 

It  is  time  to  apply  the  manauerial  kkHI. 
the  leclinolnL!y.  and  the  dynamic  crea- 
tivity of  our  business  establishment  lo 
the  urcent  priorities  of  our  cities.  One 
.-pecific  way  to  tret  the  comjianles  in- 
volved in  this  task,  which  I  whole- 
:jeartedly  .•-upport.  is  to  otier  firms  a  tax 
credit  if  thiy  a.ssume  an  urban  imiirove- 
ment  project,  whether  in  lob  !;-ainini:, 
iiousin^'.  or  .^ome  other  tielri  v.'liere  prot- 
re.ss  is  badly  needed. 

To  speak  of  iny  own  concrr.'-suinal  dis- 
ti'ict.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  a 
Ii-eshman  member  of  the  Pennsylvaniii 
General  Assembly  from  Monifoineiy 
County,  Daniel  Beren.  oi  Xbinuton 
Township,  lias  pioneered  in  brine ini,'  the 
lax  credit  apjiroach  to  Pennsylvania  He 
;s  the  sponsor  of  a  widely  acclaimed  new 
tax  credit  law  called  the  Ncii-'hbnrhnod 
.Assistance  Act,  dcsluned  to  interest  iJii- 
vate  companies  in  urban  betterment 
work. 

Mr.  Beren  says  one  of  his  chief  in- 
spirations in  ."^ponsorinp  the  law  was  the 
work  alrcadv  done,  without  benefit  of 
tax  credits,  tjy  Smith  Klini"  i:  F'rench 
Laboratories  of  Philadelphia.  This  im- 
prirtant  pharmaceutical  firm  has  .set  up 
an  information  services  center  for  resi- 
dents of  the  inner  city,  low-income 
iielL'liboi  Iiiiod  ■.' liei"  ."-^mitii  Kline  & 
French  has  its  jilant.  It  lias  ojierated  a 
job  trainint!  procram  lor  minoiity  froup 
members  and  lias  even  ventund  into 
liousinp  rehabilitation  in  the  neii^liboi- 
liood.  in  ooperation  v\"ith  a  builder  and 
the   Philadelphia   Hou.sinu   Authority. 

Tlie  Beren  bill  and  the  work  beincr 
done  Ir."  .'-^m'tii  Kline  &■  French  in  neiRh- 
bf)ihood  improvement  were  both  the  sub- 
lect  of  a  column  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
iivnon  Star  of  Thursday,  April  2,'),  by  na- 
tional columnist  James  ,).  Kihiatiick.  I 
iiertbV  include  that  column  in  the  Con- 
ij:rssioNAL  Recohd  and  commend  it  to 
my  rrilleacues  who  may  not  I'.ave  seen 
it: 

BrslNESS    iNl  tNTtVF.    ItlVAMPS    A 
NriC.HUORHO(.l) 

By  .l.inifs  J.  KilpatrUki 
liAHRisbURO.  Pa — It  Is  too  early  to  do  much 
(  rownic  about  Pennsylvanl!i"s  "Neiphbor- 
hood  .Assistance  Act."  for  the  law  has  been 
m  ertoct  for  le.ss  than  live  montiis.  but  two 
uood  reasons  suggest  that  it  deserves  an 
e*icoiiraging  word. 

First  this  modest  piece  of  legi.slaiion  seeks 
to  ijnnc  the  :klll.s  of  business  directly  to 
the  problems  '  f  the  slums  Second,  it  prr- 
vides  one  more  example  of  the  continued 
\il.il!ty  of  the  state.s  in  our  federal  sehrnie 
of  government. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  Is  hirgely  the  brain- 
child of  a  ireshman  Republicui  legislator 
Daniel  Beren  of  Abineton  He  ii-.irnrd  li^st 
ve-.iT  of  the  quietly  liripeful  job  being  done  In 
the  .Spring  Oarden  neichborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia by  Smith.  Kline  &  French,  the  drug 
manulacturer.s.  He  took  a  look  at  liieir  prc- 
e.r.im.  and  thought  he  saw  not  the  answer 
but  one  answer,  to  the  complex  probl-ms 
of  neichborhor.d  in.provement  and  Negro  ad- 
vancement. 

The  SKF  people  have  their  main  plant  in 
a  part  of  Philadelphia  that  l.s  typical  of 
cGuiUle^>s  such  districts  across  the  nation.  It 
was  once  a  fine  nciphborhood  of  I.irge  homes, 
meant  for  large  families  Then  f.imllics  grew 
smaller  and  the  march  to  the  suburbs  be- 
gan, "nie  neighborhood  slipped  downhill. 
Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  families  moved  m, 
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as  the  old  houses  were  ri inverted  to  rooming 
houses   and    tenements     A   slum   was   on    its 

WlkV 

Two  years  ago  this  month.  Smith.  Kline 
.V  French  quietly  launched  a  three-part  pro- 
iTAm  to  serve  the  people  of  Spring  Garden 
One  part  was  a  Job-tralnlng  pro<?rajn.  simKur 
To  uther  such  protfranis  elsewhere  Of  greater 
interest  is  .in  Information  Services  Center  " 
which  the  company  s#t  up  In  the  basement 
of  an  unused  church.  "Hie  third  part  goes 
to  the  rehablllfiitlon  of  housing 

Today  the  tenter  has  a  full-time  ^talr  of 
four  persons  whose  Joh  is  to  cut  through  red 
tape  ind  to  help  the  r.elehborhcxxl  residents 
tliid  the  help  available  to  them  Many  of  the 
Spanlsh-speaklni;  members  i.f  the  commu- 
lUCv  .ire  whrdiv  unable  to  i^opo  with  lorms. 
rules  and  regulations.  Others  ire  ,Jr.ild  of 
the  bureaucratic  presence  tnd  wenernlly  ap- 
prehenvlve  uf  .inything  that  ,sjT»acks  of  offl- 
culdom  By  keepitit:  the  procr.im  :ow-keyed 
.awl  mpretentious.  the  center  has  managed 
to  \»in  .1  solid  place  in  the  community 

rhe  company's  role  In  housing  rehablllta- 
'i  <n  \s  equally  as  Inconspicuous.  The  old 
houses  of  the  neighborhood  were  basically 
•jo  sound  to  he  destroved.  Too  lartre  for 
single  families,  they  apF>eared  to  offer  fine 
opportunities  for  conversion  into  decent  flats 
iiid  apartments.  So  SKP  helped  to  rind  a 
Ueyeloper  who  would  contract  with  the 
Phaladelphla  Public  Housing  .Authority  for 
h  <use-hv-ftou.se  modernization.  The  com- 
panv  pled:?ed  to  underwrite  i  part  of  the 
iiii;ercst  costs  Now  60  to  70  housee  have  been 
done  over,  to  provide  300  renovated  housing 
imits.  The  neighborhood  Is  coming  back. 

Bercn  wns  -o  unprcs.<seci  oy  the  SKF  achieve- 
ment that  he  won  .ipproval  in  Vovember  of 
hl.5  Neighborhood  .Assistance  Act  The  law  Is 
-liort  and  simple  It  provides  a  credit  against 
■>rporatlon  income  tax  of  up  to  .iO  percent 
■  r  the  arst  JISO.OOO  invested  bv  a  business 
■irm  in  state-approved  protrrams  of  benefit 
•  J  persona  living  in  Impoverished  .ireas  So 
rr..ii.v  bu»l:;esa  :;rms  line  indicated  ,.n  In- 
•erest  in  p.irtlclpatlon  at  a  higher  level  that 
Beren  .lixeady  has  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  manmum  credit  to 
••175.000. 

These  things  can't  be  hurried  Blsj  busi- 
ness. Iiice  blr  government,  sometimes  moves 
with  !ess  than  ;ightning  .ipeed.  But  the 
Pennsylvania  law  appears  to  uSer  the  incen- 
tive, the  opp->rtunlty.  and  the  room  to  turn 
around  In  tl.at  business  readers  have  been 
urging. 

Perhaps  other  States  have  preceded  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  tax-credit  .ipproach  to  nelgh- 
ix>rhc>od  improvement  If  so.  more  power  to 
them  For  business  leaders,  the  plan  offers  a 
rresh  challenije:  for  «lum  'Iwellers.  it  offers 
iresh  hope 


Lin-S    (JKT    F?ID    OF     niE    SMUT 
PEDDLERS 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

I   F    INDUW 
rV   T-HK  :^E.^AIE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1968 

Mr  ?IARTXE.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Phil  Reean.  oi  California,  whose  hus- 
band i.s  the  uell-knowi;  entertainer,  is  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Com- 
mis.sion  Agam.st  Indecent  Literature,  an 
offlcial  organization  with-n  the  county's 
^'ovemmental  .structure.  The  Regans  are 
amon^^  the  pohtically  active  Cahfornians 
and  count  a  jreat  number  of  elected 
public  .servants — including,  I  am  sure, 
many  of  my  colleagues  ai  well  as  my- 
self— amons  their  friends 

Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Regan  sent  me  a 
statement  which  she  prepared  as  an  ap- 
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peal  against  the  spread  of  pornography 
among  our  youth.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement,  fntltled  "Let's 
Get  Rid  of  the  Smut  Peddlers. "  appear 
in  the  Extenslon.s  of  Kemarks 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
ReCgrd.  as  follows: 

LtTS  Get    Rid   of   the   Smct   Peddlers 
iBv  Mrs  Phil  Regan) 

Edwin  Markham  f.ald.  In  vain  we  build  the 
city  If  we  do  not  tirst  build  the  man  " 

What  kind  of  men  and  v^omen  can  we 
build  from  a  muddy  reservoir  of  ftlthy  lit- 
erature? 

Walter  and  L.ao  Ru.ssell  clearlv  foretold  the 
oiitc.-'me  In  T/ic  World  Cri.^is:  'Culture,  char- 
acter and  morality  drop  swiftly  Teenage  deg- 
radation begins  Beauty  and  inspiration 
die.  Art  becomes  as  ugly  as  the  decadent 
minds  of  Its  creators.  Sensuality  Increases  " 
And  Irom  here  they  go  to  other  excesses 

One-third  of  our  population  In  the  United 
States  Is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  If  the 
.American  people,  and  especially  the  par- 
ents, continue  to  tolerate  .smutty  literature 
poured  out  nf  the  pens  uf  depraved  minds, 
then  generations  to  come  will  be  victimized. 

Obscenity  exerts  an  Influence  tipon  the 
minds  of  many  ;.  oung  people  resulting  in 
heinous  sexual  otfen.ses  And  what  rire  we 
doing  to  stop  the  publication  of  thl.s  satanIc 
literature    and    hard-core    pornography? 

These  depraved  [lornographlc  publishers 
know  that  "one  picture  Is  worth  a  thousand 
words:"  and  then  as  Shakespeare  so  aptly 
put  It:  'Til  deeds  are  doubled  vilth  -  vll 
words"  If  we  continue  to  let  pornography 
.uid  !oul  language  pollute  the  minds  of  this 
generation  through  indecent  literature  and 
do  not  put  a  stop  to  making  depravity  a 
lucrative  business,  we  shall  live  to  regret  It. 

.\  statement  by  the  New  York  Academv  of 
Medicine  (August  196:5 1  \oices  concern 
about  the  appalling  impact  on  the  young  of 
salacious  books,  magazines,  photographs  and 
records  sold  in  shops  and  circulated  through 
the  malls  I'he  Academy  s;iid.  This  material 
ranged  from  erotic  through  libidinous  to  out- 
right lascivious  and  lecherous.  All  the  pub- 
lications were  coplouslv  illustrated  with 
nearly  totally  nude  male  or  female  ngure.s. 
Although  marked  for  adults,  it  Is  believed 
thjit  the  jtreater  proportion  of  the  subject 
matter  is  purposely  directed  toward  teen- 
agers. Such  reading  (the  report  continued) 
encourages  a  marked  preoccupation  with  sex 
and  interferes  with  the  development  r.f  a 
healthy  altitude  arid  respect  ior  the  opposite 
sex    It  Is  said  to  contribute  to  perversion. 

Tt  is  undeniable  that  there  has  been  a 
resurgence  of  \enereal  disease,  particularly 
among  teenage  youth,  and  that  the  rate  of 
Illegitimacy  1j»  climbing  The  perusal  of  erotic 
literature  has  the  potentiality  of  inciting 
some  young  persons  t.i  enter  into  Illicit  .sex 
relations  and  thus  of  leading  them  into  prom- 
iscuity.   Illegitimacy    and    ■. enereal    disease " 

What  will  become  of  these  misguided  .souls"? 
We  Irankly  do  not  know.  We  must  stop  the 
.sale  of  pornographic  publications  and  malefic 
literature  slanted  for  yoiuig  people.  We  can 
do  so  through  strong  and  immediate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  widespread  publication  and  sale  of 
corrupt  literature  and  pornography  Is  an  as- 
iault  on  fundamental  decency  What  we 
csize  upon  we  become."  Then  it  Is  time  to 
irtve  our  teenagers  something  beautiful  to 
gaze  upon,  something  Inspirational  that  will 
fire  their  Imagination  and  spur  them  on  to  be 
decent  men  and  women  We  ^hould  protect 
their  Immature  minds  from  this  depravity. 
This  foul   literature  Is  self-destructive. 

Let  us  emancipate  our  young  people  from 
the  claws  of  unclean  and  obsessive  literature 
and  demand  that  publishers  give  them  some- 
thing clean  and  stimulating.  Much  wlcked- 
n^  is  masquerading  theie  days  as  Freedom 
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of  the  Pres,s  ITiere  Is  no  freedmn  'Aithout 
morality!  Wiiuld  you  call  a  man  tree  \^ho  i 
enslaved  by  disgusting  literature  or  bex  urges 
that  follow  as  a  result  of  pornographic  i:i- 
dulgence''  Is  his  or  her  mind  clear  to  niaki" 
right  decisions,  or  v^-iU  they  be  chained  t  ■ 
unrestricted  love-ins.  sit-ins  or  fall-down.s  ' 
The  greateet  Individual  crimes  are  Incited 
.md  multiplied  by  writers  and  publishers  if 
i^urnography  and  vile  literature. 

With  continued  obscenity,  a  very  marked 
ile<^llne  In  sexual  morals  has  l>ecome  notice- 
able, thus  encouraging  young  pe<iple  to  turi' 
^exual  passions  Into  u  species  of  hobby. 

Obs<-cnlty  Is  more  liLsldious  than  \o!i 
think  and  cannot  be  o\ercoriie  by  what  \'"i 
may  call  .i  head-on  collision.  As  In  ,iny  con- 
flict, we  must  study  our  enemy  and  expose 
their  purp<«e  so  that  we  may  use  the  right 
strategy  to  defeat  them  The  real  triumph 
win  be  If  without  compromising  with  error 
we  can  outlaw  this  contagloiLs  cancer  that 
Is  deteriorating  many  young  minds  A  nieri^ 
negative  to  obscenity  Is  not  eni)Ugh  You  will 
need  something  good  to  take  lt:5  place  Hou 
can  It  l>e  counteracted  and  overcome'^  Be 
against  obscenity  and  continue  by  being  for 
the  law  to  banish  l'  There  lia.s  been  a  great 
deal  of  publlcltv  and  scientific  Investigation 
about  smog.  What  are  we  pomg  to  do  ub  )iii 
-niut  ,ind  the  irreparable  damage  it  is  do- 
ings to  young  minds?  The  situation  Is  bad 
It  IS  serious  but  It  can  be  chtinged  We  the 
pe<^)ple  can  change  this  picture  permaneiitlv 
by  getting  legislation  passed  outlawing  in- 
decent literature  and  pornography.  There  i-- 
an  urgent  need  for  parents  and  the  voters  Vi 
act  quickly  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  people 
are  the  power  in  this  great  land  nnd  v,e  cm 
reverse  this  daiigerou.s  trend  by  backing  leg- 
islation to  i-Mitlaw  smut  and  make  it  a  crimi- 
nal offense  to  sell  it  to  teenagers 

If  the  men  representing  us  in  .Sacramento 
fail  us  in  getting  this  legislation  p,'i,s.sed.  !er 
us  replace  them.  Let  them  know  that  we  ti.e 
people  want  decent  literature  lor  our  chil- 
dren and  we  intend  to  get  It.  We  need  im- 
mediate legislation  to  outlaw  iiulecerit  litera- 
ture. This  lias  been  proven. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  show  righteous  indig- 
nation against  rotten  literature  Let  us  keep 
the  minds  of  our  young  people  clean  and 
there  will  be  many  vacancies  In  iiir  ment-il 
Institutions. 

Duality  of  thinking  In  our  legislators  en- 
tails a  natural  resistance  to  our  progress  for 
good.  So  let  us  make  sure  that  fuir  law- 
makers call  Into  instant  action  laws  which 
win  drasticallv  right  this  situation  If  vou 
are  against  pornogrnphic  and  indecent  liter- 
ature, let  us  be  guided  by  the  Lite  Walter 
Russell  In  .iccomplishing  this.  "Live  it  in 
your  'icilings  :.iid  talk  it  In  your  conversa- 
tions. If  you  are  employed  in  a  shoe  store, 
an  office,  a  television  studio.  If  \ou  are  a 
housewife  an  .luthor,  preacher  or  actor — 
live  it.  talk  it  constantly — talk  against  in- 
decent literature  in  your  club  or  in  the  train 
bus.  restaurant,  to  the  man  next  to  you  and 
>ou  mav  find  that  he  Is  as  eager  to  stop  it 
.IS  you  are  Gather  groups  into  your  home 
and  develop  me.ms  to  stop  it  Teach  those 
who  do  not  understand  tiiat  man's  world 
is  falling  apart  through  wrong  concepts  and 
actions  of  man  brought  about  bv  deterior- 
ating thoughts  " 

Write  your  Congressmen,  vour  Senators 
your  As.semblymen,  your  Mayors,  your  Gov- 
ernors L'rge  them  to  act  or  else  vou  will 
replace  them  on  Election  Day.  "If  500  of  vou 
In  a  towTi  of  10000."  continued  Walter  R\:~- 
sell,  "live  It  and  talk  It  to  your  neiehb'^r.- 
who  mav  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  or 
to  reali?:e  the  danger  to  ovir  nation — if  we 
build  our  young  through  clean  literature  and 
uplifting  ideas,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a 
neighborhood  und  a  town  will  become  one 
in  decency." 

If  enough  thousands  of  you  concentrate  In 
getting    rid    of   obscenity    in   our   literature 
we  can  outlaw  it  In  the  next  election 
Let   there   be   no  escape   from   the  trans- 
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t;resslon   I'f   lur   niorul    :.iw-     It   beitins   'Aith 
■, ou  and  vuu  ;uul  vou' 

And  let  us  remember-  In  v.iln  we  luilld 
;:ie  Nation  i:  ue  do  init  lirst  build  vuv  \oung 
people  to  be  nion.Ily  :  *rnm?' 
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must  reading  lor  luenibers  of  Congress,  the 
j)ress  and  yreat  numbers  of  citizens  wh(j  ure 
concerned  about  im.'  iritic.il  weakness  in 
our  svsu-m. 


DANC.KROUS   SYSTF^M 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

■  I     l:  MNoIs 
l.\  THL  HOL>i;  Ol-    LKTKK.-'LNTAir^K.S 

Wi'dTifsdui;.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
I'r.ited  States,  as  an  industrialized, 
i.iL'hly  technical,  urban  country  has  al- 
ready seen  the  great  advances  in  science 
.,nd  communications  that  are  now  be- 
coming available  to  the  world.  However, 
.•-ome  of  our  political  institutions  show 

;  ns  th.Tt  they  may  need  .some  up- 
liatinu — the  electoral  college  is  one  ex- 
.imi)le. 

N'cal  R    Peirce,  the  knowledgeable  po- 

.tical  editor  of  the  Conpressional  Quar- 
terly, has  recently  published  a  timely 
analysis  of  the  electoral  collerre  and  a 
;  lea  for  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent The  Washinclon  Post  recommends 
•!iis  book.  Th"  People's  Pre.sident,"  in 
.  !i  iditoiial  of  Friday,  April  26,  1968.  The 
.  riitonal,    -.vhich    I    insert    below,    hiRh- 

:i'IUs  the  book  and  the  problem: 

D,\NC.F.ROl-.S    .'iV.STKM 

The  publication  this  week  of  Neal  R. 
I'elrce's  The  People's  President-  xx  title  bor- 
rowed, incidentally,  from  an  editorial  In  The 
Wa<iiington  Post— may  be  an  event  m  <.ur 
Ijoliticai  history.  It  is  e.s.sentiiilU  n  plea  for 
;ibolition  of  the  obsolete  and  mischievous 
flectoral  crllege  and  direct  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  popular 
■  ore.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  issue  i.s 
ictively  before  Congress  and  when  the  pub- 
lic mood  appears  to  be  lavor.iMe. 

Mr.  Peirce  is  the  political  editor  of  Cou- 
orcsMoiai  Quartrrlv.  Thouah  he  has  kept  his 
volume  for  the  most  part  in  low  key.  it  is  u 
'horough  and  scholarly  study  of  our  liighlv 
omplex  system  of  electing  the  President.  All 
■lie  rusks  end  perils  t<f  that  .sy.stem  ;.re  ex- 
jilained  :u  detiil  in  tneir  historical  seltinr' 
A  careful  reader  is  likelv  to  put  the  volume 
ilown  With  II  feeling  01  wonder  that  our  sys- 
tem of  t  jvernment  has  survived  with  .o 
little  impairment  tinder  so  crude  a  method 
<'!  choosing  its  Chief  Executive. 

Estes  Kefauver  once  said  that  "every  fuur 
■-erirs  the  elector. il  college  is  n  loaded  pistol 
iimed  at  our  sy.slem  cf  government.  Its  con- 
i.nued  existence  Is  a  ttame  of  Russiin 
roulftte.  Once  Us  antlquited  procedures 
tnceer  a  loaded  cvllnder.  it  may  be  too  late 
;or  the  needed  corrections  "  I"  may  send  to 
lae  White  House  a  candKir.te  who  h:T-s  lost  in 
the  popular  vote  because  a  s;rans:e  count- 
I'le  device  fives  r.im  an  "electoral  vote"  ma- 
'nritv.  It  may  throw  the  election  of  tlie  Presi- 
'ient  into  the  House  o.  Rppresentative.s  where 
•lie  absurd  cne-statc-one-v  ote  rule  n.akes  a 
mockery  of  democratic  principle.  It  enables 
inanipuiatine  jioliticinns  in  some  states  to 
(ieteat  the  will  of  their  vuters  by  keeping 
the  presidential  electors  UTipledced  and  theii 
cistinp  their  votes  lor  someone  who  is  not 
even  a  candid.ite. 

.Ml  these  und  other  critical  delects  In  the 

vstem    are    fully    outlined    by    Mr.    Peirce. 

Through  our  entire  national  experience,"  he 
roncludes,  "we  have  learned  that  there  Is  no 
-.ifer.  no  better  way  to  elect  our  public  ofti- 
cials  than  bv  the  choice  of  the  people,  with 
•he  man  who  wins  the  most  votes  being 
.;vv:irded    •  ne   (^iffice."   The   book   ought   to   be 
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Hon.  EVERETT  McKlNLEY  DIRKSEN 

I  '1     ILl  IN'  ■!■> 

IN    THE   SENATL   (JF  '1  HK  fNMFD   .-TA  I'F^ 

Wednesday.  Mav  1.  I'JCH 

:\Ir.  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  i'lTsidcnt,  Sooic- 
taries  Week,  sixm.'-ored  by  tiic  National 
Secretaries  As.soriiitum,  lijternutional. 
was  observed  Ainil  :n  tn  L'7.  lor  the  17th 
con.secutive  year.  .\!)iii  :'4  was  liitih- 
liuhted  as  Secretaries  Day. 

In  recoKuitum  of  Secutiinrs  Week 
this  year  and  the  uoals  of  the  National 
Hi^eretaries  .Association.  Interr.alioiial, 
I  a,sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  REi'ciin  comments  crjuct  rniim  the 
aims  and  activities  of  tne  oiL'anizatiun, 

There  beinu  no  ob.K-rtion,  the  com- 
ment.s  were  oideied  lo  b<'  iimled  in  the 
REcoRn,  as  follows: 

THK    N.ATIONAI      StcRrXARIES    /^.SS' )CI.A  rio.v 
LnTKUNATIOMAI.  > 

111  the  bpiziiinlng.  The  N.itiona!  Secretiirie.s 
.\ssociiition  V  ;i,^  i.innded  in  1!»-1'2  to  join  to- 
gether 111  ..  Ill  ii| 
l.irian.  ii(>np.iri  .'-.i 
riatu.n.  'ousllle^•-.\v 
been  eiie,it.'e(l  in  .' 
who.se  tniiiiiin 
lure.  N.S.-\  ijfc. 
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EncouriiL'ement  to  students  to  tram  toward 
a  c.ireer  as  i;  prolessloniil  secretary  is  carried 
i-ut  by  the  Future  Secretaries  .\ssociation, 
.;noi!,ir  ilepartnient  i^f  The  Niitiou,.!  Secre- 
taries Associ.itlon.  which  now  has  274  chap- 
ters in  325  high  schools  and  coUeires  Through 
this  proLT.ua.  experienced  sci  ret:iries  lielp 
business  tducUors  train  students  io  be  ]ire- 
]),ired  lo  lull. 11  realistically  inan.igemenls 
.speciall/^ed   secretarial   needs  of  lomtjrrow. 

Oilier  special  NS.'V  proJeil.>;  are  .Secret  irv 
of  the  ■i'e.ir  and  Boss  o(  the  "V'ear.  Dr.  Iviii 
A.  Getting.  President  of  .Aero>p.ice  Corpor.i- 
tion,  Los  AilL-cles.  Calilornia.  has  jusl  been 
clioseu  NS.\s  l'.i68  liilernaucjiial  Uo.ss  of  i.'ie 
Year  He  is  the  tenth  executive  lo  receive 
The  Niitloiii'!  Se'T't  Ties  Asisixiation's  hlgli- 
est  awnrd   to  a  member  of  iiianagemeiit. 

In  addition  to  the  olliclal  monlhly  m.i!.':i- 
zuie  of  NSA,  The  Secretary,  other  jiubli- 
cations  of  NSA  Include  Secretaries  on 
I  he  .Spot.  Secretarial  Study  Guide,  and 
.Secretarial  Technitiues  Miiiiual  .Mso  thiee 
\iuiic)  Visuals  have  been  developed,  "CPS — 
1-iiiblem  of  Excellence"  (Sound-Color  Film- 
strip),  "The  World  of  NSA"  (Color  Sllde- 
lilmi.  and  "The  look  of  a  Lender"  (Color 
slule:ilni )  . 

Sijuilic.im  ii  NS.A  aim-  and  i,iirp(.i.ses,  the 
cla.ssic  lamp  of  ksirmng.  its  rays  lifhtiiit.' 
the  world,  is  emblazoned  across  lt«  eml)leni, 
and  the  world  signifies  that  the  lield  i.s  tiii- 
limited  lor  our  profe.ssion.  The  letters  "B-L" 
stand  for  Bett-r  Learning,  Metier  Lettnis. 
Better  Living. 


itit.  iiinunion,  roiisec- 
.nd  educatloilHl  usso- 
n.  n  who  vver.-  or  n.ad 
rc'arial  employment,  or 
and  iiifrest  are  ol  similar  na- 
me iiitern.>tu.nal  In  19.34  with 
the  mst.'ll.iiii  Ii  <,i  the  first  Canadian  cnap- 
t!/i-  lieceniiv  Muier  an  .\,  sociatlon  bylaws 
I  h.iiiee.  int  n  became  eligible  for  membership. 
Present!'.',  I'i^e  National  :-ie,"retrirlr,s  A,-f.i- 
ciaiion  I  International) ,  v^'ith  its  more  th.iii 
2,3,000  members  iii  some  h^O  chapters  In  all 
50  of  the  Uiilicd  States.  Canada,  and  afliM- 
.ites  ill  Mexico  i',iii,;in,i.  Arirentina.  F'inl.iiKl. 
"le  Bahani.;.-.  C'ra-ao  and  Hont;  Kong,  is 
tiie  world's  leaoiii'-  lecretanal  as.sociation. 

.As  the  v.orli'V  leading  secretarial  associa- 
tion, NSA  mil,-:  .nd  rioes  a.^KunT--  the  respon- 
sibilities that  f.  Will  k.idership  NSA  Is  con- 
cerned witn  ups-'rafimg  fnc  si,indards  (A  the 
secre'ariai  jjr.jle.-sion  .tnri  seizing  that  ihey 
,ire  met  by  ir:iinett  -killed  and  ninscipntlou.s 
^ccrc'■;ries.  Lti  (  rd^r  t.)  be  conscientious,  it  is 
NSA's  posi'ion  that  it  is  axiomatical! v  neces- 
rarv  to  have  a  conscience  N.S.'V  is.  m  elfect. 
the  conscience  (;1  a  profession.  After  2(i  vears, 
our  primarv  soal  remains  EDUCATION— 
Cf^ritimiine  Eduratloii.  Believine  that  v  hat  Is 
past  i.s  prologue,  the  A.-sociation  i-  lot, kins  to 
the  future,  a  future  in  vvhir-h  ■■■U  n:e:iibers 
must  be  ready  to  mret  the  challenee  of  tech- 
nological chaneos. 

:CSA  i.-ives  n. embers  the  op;)ortunity  to  be- 
come better  seereiaries  through  educational. 
Ijrofessional  and  perrona!  <levelopnient;  to 
develop  inltir.tive  and  leadership  abilities: 
to  work  with  other  s'-cretaries  in  raisins  the 
standards  of  secretarial  jierfcrmance:  to  as- 
sure man  .gement  ol  ni<  re  capable  secret,- ries, 
to  nssist  beginners 

The  only  recognized  standard  of  nieasure- 
n.ent  of  secr'^tarial  prohcienry  is  the  Certified 
Professional  Secretary  (CPS)  rating,  admin- 
istered bv  'lie  Institute  f(.r  Certifying  Secre- 
taries, a  'department  of  NSA.  This  Is  earned 
by  taking  a  two-day.  six-part  examination, 
at  leading  colleges  and  tinlversitles,  the  first 
Fridav  and  Saturday  In  May  each  year.  To 
date,  3,901  secretaries  ancUidlng  9  men  i 
have  attained  the  CPS  rating  since  it  was 
first  administered  17  vears  i'go,  A  secretary 
does  not  have  to  be  an  NSA  member  to  take 
this  exam. 


NEGKO  .SURGEON  BLASTS  POI^H 
PEOPI-K'S   MAHCH 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

Of     Kl.NTtTKY 
IN  THF  HOPSE  OF  PFI  l;KSLN-'I  AI  IVE.S 

Wednesday.  Man  :.  lUGS 

.Mr.  .SNVDKi;  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a 
time  v.lien  ;•.  food  sensible  appmnch  is 
needed  '•)  our  domestic  imnioil  I  lincJ 
:-uch  an  aiipioach  .set  out  in  tlu  v.oids  (,i 
Dr,  Thomas  Mattliews.  as  written  m  a 
.stoiy  in  last  Sunday's  Washini-'tmi  Po.-t, 

I 'submit  the  article  lor  the  l^firopn: 
NrGHo  Surgeon  Li  v-t-  Poor  Pi   ipm  -  Makok 
(By   .Jim  Hoaglalid  ) 

The  iiead  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
Negro  self-help  organizations  castigated  the 
Poor  People's  Canipalgn  yesterday  and  pro- 
posed as  an  alternative  a  ten-year  economic 
development   program   for   black   busines.ses. 

Cljailenging  the  Campaigns  leader,  the 
Rev.  Ralph  .A'oernathy.  lo  debate  him  "m 
the  ghettos,  acrn.ss  the  Nation,"  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Matthew  said  the  Campaign's  demands 
for  more  uellare  and  a  guaranteed  income 
would  "iierpetuate  slavery." 

Dr.  Matlhew,  a  New  York  neurosurgeon,  is 
liresident  i,f  National  Economic  Orowth 
and  Reconstrucilt.n  Organl/alion  ( NEGRO  i 
which  operates  ]!>  enterprises  across  the 
country,  including  a  general  hospital  in  New 
York  and  a  bus  line  la  the  Watts  section  of 
hos  Angeles. 

"The  time  has  come  for  black  Americans 
to  face  reality,"  Dr,  Matthew  a  Negro  lold 
about  M  former  officers  of  the  natlon.il 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commene  meeting  here, 
'Th?  pie  in  t'ne  sky  promises  of  the  Poor 
People's  March  niu-t  be  exchanged  for  bread 
on  the  table  to.ilav." 

ASKS    1  ISD    TO    Rlr.-ns'G 

Calling  for  a  mr.ratorUim  on  demonstra- 
tions and  riots,  he  -aid  the  riots  "have  gotten 
The  jioint  r^cros?  .  .  White  Americans  have 
begun  to  tinderst-and  the  iiroblem.i  and  ;.sk 
how  they  cm  help  " 

He  dubbed  the  Poor  People's  effort  "opera- 
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tlon  overkiir'  .md  likened  It  to  an  Inexperi- 
enced nurse  who  wakes  up  a  sleeping  patient 
to  <lve  him  1  kn<>rkout  pill  " 
Dr  Mrftthew  ilso  .iild  he  wmild  begin  a 
"Nitty  i-,rlttv  School  ff  Econom[cs"  on  Wash- 
ington =tre*t  i;orners  to  t«irh  haslc  facts 
L-f  rtnance  to  -hetto  dwellers  ind  r^>  compete 
with  the  Pi>>r  People's  Campaign 

Our  i,T,indp.irents  hrtd  a  ^u.irinteed  an- 
nitil  iniT.me  rhey  called  U  -lavery  A  griar- 
anteed  :n<x)me  w-DUld  m.ike  t>t:icks  more  de- 
P'-nrtpnt  We  -.hould  kn  iw  l>etter.-  he  Siild 
Estlmarin?  that  the  C.unp.il!in  mav  involve 
$500000  in  expenses  Dr  Mitthew  iiald  'hit 
that  much  monev  invests!  in  hi?  organlza- 
tlon  -could  -supply  20.000  permanent  Jobs  for 
the  hant-corc  '.incmpluvfd  " 

rrMN  pro^iram  tRcro 
He  sitKl  he  would  propone  ',0  C\>nrfTess  h 
pl:>n  th.it  •.vnild  r.rov-ide  lOO-jear  loans  fn-m 
the  Federal  Government  «t  2  per  cent  in- 
terest, 20-yei.ir  !r>ftns  from  prlvxte  indu.stry 
■It  ♦  oer  c-ent  and  five-year  'oans  from  for- 
eien  invesror«  .t  ri  per  rent  .\l!  loans  would 
t>e  ^u.irnciteed   ov  -he  Government 

Dr  Mitth'-w  .ilvi  CTlIe<l  m  the  Cfovern- 
ment  t.>  commit  2  per  cent  of  all  It  contract.'* 
*-lM.  prii  f  !ndii*rrv  to  VEGRO.  his  irroup. 
which  would  underbid  the  lowest  private  Wd 
•  m  "he  I  ontrHct 

NEGRO  Which  was  besun  about  1 1  vears 
aeo  li  Ki'pported  bv  the  earnings  of  its  15 
liidusfrTes  md  the  sale  .f  bond.'*  In  denoml- 
Tliflorts"  trom  .i  qu.irter  to  810  000.  It  has 
:ihout  700  full-time  employes.  20  per  cent  of 
whom  are  white 

The  'rs^nizitlon  also  runs  •.ndustrlal  cUn- 
Ir.^  rhat  trnin  unskilled  ■•■orkers  for  its  indus- 
tries Dr  Matthews  er^  phislzing  that  fNTEGRO 
has  refu-'>d  jfranis  from  -he  Government  or 
foundations  said  that  about  80  f>er  cent  of 
NEGRO'S  wv-rkers  had  prevlouslv  been  on 
relief  In  one  form  or  another 


-ELF-HELi',  HKJHr  PF?INCIPLE 


I         HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

IN    FHE  SENATE  i  )F  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 
I  Wednesday,  May  1.  1988 

Mr  FArns'TN  Mr  President,  todav  we 
arp  confrrnted  with  many  demands  on 
C-ingress  ui  do  this  ur  that  for  a  particu- 
lar ^rnup  or  a  .special  interest.  I  think  it 
is  ver\'  timely  to  note  that  Coneress  is 
not  the  author  .->f  all  laws  There  are 
laws  of  nature  and  economics  that  are 
not  subiect  to  creation  or  repeal  by 
this  body 

Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful  if  we  note 
that  merely  demanding  that  C-insress 
end  poverty  or  create  10  million  jobs  by 
tomorrow  mornins  is  rather  futile.  Con- 
gress mieht  uist  as  well  pass  a  law  mak- 
m?  It  illegal  for  the  tide  to  rise  more 
than  4  feet  alone  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel and  thereby  protect  all  th'-  merchants 
and  property  owners  alon?  the  water- 
front I  suscest  that  for  Congress  to 
legislate  in  the  areas  of  lobs  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  has  just  as  much  effect 
as  to  legislate  in  the  realm  of  the  wind 
and  the  ^i  ts.  Purthermoie.  to  pretend 
that  there  is  tnuch  more  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  other  than  to  keep  from 
interferine  with  people  who  are  lepiti- 
mate'v  tr^•lnK  to  earn  their  livintr.  is  a 
fraud  and  a  hoax. 

Certainly  we  can  pass  laws  that  out- 
law twvertv:  we  can  also  make  it  illegal 
for  anyone  in  the  United  States  to  be  in 
bad  health  and  we  can  have  practically 
equal  success  in  enforcing  either. 


FXTFXSrOXS  OF  RFMARKS 

The  point  I  seek  tn  make  l.s  that  we  can 
no  morf  end  [jovcrtv  and  create  jobs  than 
we  can  repeal  the  law  of  e;ravltv,  SettinB 
up  a  Government  prrcram,  collecting 
taxes,  or  borrowlni?  money  to  fund  it  and 
then  dividing  up  the  money  amone  the 
participants  is  not  creatine  a  job  It  is 
enforced  charity— thus  no  charity  at 
all— and  It  is  patently  dishonest  to  de- 
scribe it  Hs  anything  else 

Mr    President,  two  article,.:  published 
recentlv    in    the   VVashtn^-ton    Post     de- 
'jcribinit  the  work  of  Dr  Thomas  W  Mat- 
thew,   a    New    York    iieurosurpeon.    are 
most  enlightening.   Dr    Matthew,   him- 
self   a    Netrro,    has   challenTed    the    so- 
called      Poor    People's    March"    on    the 
-'round  that  the  monev  to  be  spent  in 
demonstratinii  could  supplv  20  noo  per- 
majient  jobs  for  the  hard-core   unem- 
nloyed.    He    has    off.-red    ro    debate    the 
leaders  of  the  march  and  succests  that 
meetlncr  the  demands  outlined  bv  those 
leaders  wiM  simplv  perp"tii<ite  the  Nptrro's 
dejiendrnce  upon  the  white  community. 
Dr  M.itfhew  is  quoted  as  savin::: 
Our   itrnndparents   had    a    vru.iranteed    an- 
nual Income   Thev  cnlled  It  slavery 

Mr  President  I  mav  not  a2ree  with 
"verv  statement  tactic,  proposal  of  Dr 
Thomas  Matthew  but  I  think  his  princi- 
ple and  coal  Is  correct 

The  only  wav  in  which  true  procre.ss 
is  ro  be  -alned  In-  the  (xior  of  anv  race 
is  fhrout?h  .velf-help  We  mnnot  1-L-islate 
motivation  but  we  mav  indeed  pass  lee- 
islation  that  kills  motivation 

Because  I  think  the  Ideas  of  Dr.  Mat- 
thew deserve  tvider  attention  .^nd  dis- 
cussion. I  ask-^^panlmous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  th"  Rfcord 

There  'jeir-  m  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Necro  Schceon  Blasts  Poor  PEop'..r's  March 
I  By  Jim  HoaRlandi 

The  head  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
Negro  §.elf-help  organuatlons  castli^ated  the 
Pi-wir  People'.s  Campaicn  vesterdav  .ind  pro- 
posed :i3  an  alternative  a  ten-venr  economic 
development  procmm  for  black  buslne.sses. 

ChaUeneine  the  Ciimpaign's  leader,  the 
Rev  Ralph  Abemathv,  to  debate  him  "In 
'he  chettos  acrcss  the  N.itlon."  Dr  TTiomas 
W  Matthew  5ald  the  rampajRn's  demands 
for  more  welfare  and  a  guaranteed  Income 
would    'perpetinte  slavery" 

Dr  Matthew,  a  New  York  neurosurgeon.  Is 
president  of  National  Economic  Growth  and 
Reconstruction  Oreanlzatlon  i  NEGRO  i, 
which  operates  15  enternrlses  acros.'?  the 
i-ountrv.  Including  a  k'eneral  hospital  in  New 
York  ,ind  a  bus  line  In  the  Watts  section  of 
Los  -Aneeles. 

■The  time  has  come  for  black  Americans 
to  face  reelltv,"  Dr  Matthew.  ,i  Netrro  told 
ibout  50  former  nfflcers  of  the  national  Jun- 
ior Ch.amber  of  Commerce  meeting  here. 
"The  pie  In  the  skv  promises  of  the  Poor 
Peoples  March  must  be  exchanged  for  bread 
on  the  table  todav  " 


fln.ance  to  ^;hetto  dwellers  and  to  comiip'P 
with  the  Prxjr  Pe-iples  Cajnpaljfn 

"Our  (grandparents  had  a  K-uaranfeed  an- 
nual income  They  raiitnl  It  slavery  .\  ^ruir- 
antoed  Income  would  make  blacks  more  de- 
pendent   We  should  know  bett^T  '  he  Raid 

EstlmaUng  that  the  Ciimpalirn  mav  ;:i- 
volve  fSOO.OOO  In  expen.ses,  Dr  M,itthew  <.i\ui 
that  much  money  invested  in  his  oreanlz.i- 
tlon  could  supply  20,ono  peminment  Jof)s 
for  the  hard-core  unemplovabic  " 

LOAV    HRUCRAM   rRGED 

He  said  he  would  proj>ose  to  Congress  i 
plan  that  would  provide  100-year  loans  from 
the  Federal  Government  at  2  per  cent  Inter- 
est 20-year  loans  from  private  industry  at  4 
per  tent  and  flve-\ear  loans  from  lorelgn  in- 
vestors at  6  per  cent  All  l.mns  would  le 
k-Tjannteed  by  the  Government 

Dr  Matthew  ,il.so  called  on  the  Goverr.- 
moni  to  commit  2  per  cent  of  .ill  Its  contracts 
xith  private  industry  to  NEGRO,  his  ^oup, 
which  would  underbid  the  lowest  private  bid 
on  the  contract, 

NEGRO,  which  was  begun  about  1 1  ye.ars 
ago,  IS  supported  by  the  earnings  of  Us  1,5 
industries  and  the  sale  of  bonds  In  denom- 
inations from  ,1  quarter  to  JIOOOO  It  has 
.(bout  700  full-time  employees.  20  per  cent  r_>t 
whom  are  white. 

The  organization  also  runs  industrial 
oUnlcs  that  train  unskilled  workers  for  lis 
industries  Dr  Matthew,  empha.'ilzlng  that 
NEGRO  has  refused  ^;r;lnts  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  foundations  .^aid  that  ,iboui  HO  per 
rent  of  NEGRO'S  workers  had  previously  been 
on  relief  in  one  form  or  another 


ASKS    END    TO    RIOTIN'C 

Calling  for  a  morntorlum  on  demonstra- 
tions and  riots,  he  said  the  riots  "have  gotten 
the  point   icroKs  White  Americans  have 

begun  to  understand  the  problems  and  .ask 
how  they  can  help  " 

He  dubbed  the  Poor  People's  effort  "op- 
erition  overkill-  .-ind  likened  It  to  an  Inex- 
perienced nurse  wVio  wakes  up  a  sleeping 
patient    'to  give  him  a   knockout   pill  " 

Dr  .Matthew  also  said  he  would  beeln  a 
■Nitty  Gritty  School  of  Economics"  on  Wash- 
ington street  corners  to  teach  basic  f,icts  of 


(From  the  Washington   iDCi    Post,  Apr    29 

19681 

Factory  Promised:   NEGRO  Opens  Here 

iBy  P.iul  Hodge) 
The   Nitlonal    Economic   Gnjwth    :u:d    Re- 
onstructlun     Organization     <NEGRO»      l.ist 
night     moved     into    .m    aband<incd     grocery 
store  .It  Florida  .Avenue  and  18th  i^ireet  iiw,. 
iid  .itinounced  the  <'penlng  of  its  Jirst  Wash- 
ington branch  there, 

Dr,  Thomas  W,  Matthew,  head  of  the  $3- 
miUlon  nonprotit  i  orporatlon  which  runs 
the  buses  in  the  W,itts  section  of  I_x>s  Angple.s 
and  a  general  hospital  In  New  York,  told 
about  50  spectators  at  the  intersection  that 
NEGRO  would  start  .i  wonicns  dress  laot  rv 
In  the  building  within  two  weeks 

Speaking  at  what  he  termed  -he  '  Nitty 
G.-ltty  School  of  Economics."  which  includes 
sidewalk  songs  and  .speeches.  Dr  Matthew 
UTned  the  spectators  to  come  ti  the  building 
.tnd  register  for  Jobs,  starting  T1,ic.sday, 

"We  don't  know  who  owns  this  .'^tore.  but 
It's  condemned — a  hazard  and  we're  taking 
It  over,"  he  said,  noting  that  ".-itizen  con- 
demnation" Is  the  way  his  eroup  h.Ts  moved 
Into  other  cities 

'We'll  pay  the  owner  the  fur  market  v.ilue 
for  the  l:'ullding  when  we  nnd  out  who  he 
l-^,"  Dr  Matthew  said 

He  told  the  group  there  would  be  Jobs  for 
m.any  of  them  and  that  NEGRO  probably 
would  soon  expand  Into  some  of  the  st<ires 
on  14th  Street  which  have  been  rte,=erted 
?ince  the  recent  riots 

The  factory  will  make  "Free  Fashions,"  he 
said,  like  those  made  m  a  New  York  Negro 
shop  and  earned  by  such  I.irge  New  York  de- 
partment 'tores  as  Abraham  .«,•  .'^traus,  .Mex- 
anrier's  and  May's, 

Between  "iongs  and  music  from  '  band  of 
what  he  termed  former  New  York  firug  .id- 
dlcts.  all  wearing  t-reen  work  tinlforms  with 
Negro  printed  on  their  back.  Dr,  Matthew 
told  the  croup  what  "nitty  gritty  economics" 
Is 

"It's  not  being  dependent  on  The  Man 
for  jobs,  welfare  ,ind  handouts."  he  i=aid.  He 
advocated  Joining  organizations  like  NEGRO. 
which  has  started  15  Negro-controlled  enter- 
pri.ses  since  It  began  In  1964  and  now  has 
about  700  full-time  employes.  It  is  primarily 
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financed  by  citii-en  bonds  1 25  cents  to  $10.- 
OOOi.  '.vlilch  Dr  Matthew  said  he  hoped 
Washington  residents  would  want  to  buy 
once  they  saw  h.ow  well  the  l.ictory  v^s 
working. 

Dr.  Matthew  said  ,i  Washington  :intl- 
poverty  organi/.ition.  which  he  declined  to 
name,  invited  NFC'.nO  to  Wrtshington  and  was 
to  sponsor  l.ist  nlu'hfs  treet  corner  meet- 
ing. 

"It  backed  out  at  the  Ki^t  minute  because 
of  pressure  from  the  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
paign," he  said 

Dr  Matthew  drew  :i  luixtire  of  cheers  and 
(grumbles  when  he  critici;:ed  the  Campaign, 
'■You'\e  pot  enough  pof)r  people  here  now." 
he  faid,  "Poor  people  don't  have  to  be 
brought  In" 


niF.     PITBIX:)  •  FMPH.^.SIZES 
,A.MERICA'S   .^H.\ME 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

i  I     ,\EW    .ikr^i.v 
IN  THt  HOr.-H  (iF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnr^dau.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  the 
100th  day  that  the  intclli^ience  .shin 
U.S.S,  Puehlo  and  hor  crew  have  been 
in  North  Korean  captivity,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  nt  this  time  to  reflect  on  the 
views  ot  Columnist  Edward  J.  Mowery.  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  us  they  appeared 
in  the  Council  Bluffs  Iowa.  Nonpareil  re- 
cently. 

In  iiis  .'.rticle.  Mr  Moweiy  prai.scs 
inv  liiend  and  collcauue  Congres.sman 
Willi \M  J.  .'-^ihefle  oI  Iowa's  ."^eventh 
District  for  hi.s  dailv  reminder  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  the  Pucbln 
:ind  her  crew  still  urc  in  North  Korean 
hands, 

Mr,  Moweiw  decries  America's  unwill- 
inL'ness  to  take  firm,  cleci.sive  action  to 
recover  the  ship  and  men  and  commends 
Concre.ssman  Scherle  for  not  letting  the 
country  forcet  them. 

This  article  has  appeared  throughout 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Iowa.  I 
commend  the  column  to  my  colleagues: 
EMi-iiAsizES    Americas    Shame:     Daily    Re- 
minder   That    Crew    of    "Pueblo"    Still 
Captive 

I  Bv  i:dward  J    .Mowerv) 

Washington  Each  day.  n  moment  of 
stark  drania  emphasi-ing  .Vmerica's  shame 
pervade.s  the  ottices  .-aid  homes  of  48.500  re- 
cipients ot  the  Congressional  Record,  Each 
■.oiume  contiins  :  dailv,  one-paragraph  In- 
sert bv  Rep  William  J-  Schcrle  iR,-Iowai  re- 
minding Congress  that  the  $100  million 
US  S,  Pueblo  and  her  heroic  H^-man  crev/ 
are  stil!  jinsoners  of  Nt)rth  Korean  Commu- 
nists 

The  Record  awaits  iirrr'al  of  congressmen 
at  their  offices,  nut  the  President  and  277 
lawmakers  get  Scherle's  message  at  the 
breakfast  t.ible.  The  Record  is  hr.nd-deliv- 
ered  to  their  respective  'lomes,  .'\nothPr  3.5.- 
000  copies  go  by  mall  to  constituents,  and 
hundreds  of  the  bulging  reports  flow  to  news 
media,  bureaus    libraries  .ind  assorted  VIPs. 

Scherle.  the  personable  4.T-year-old  fresh- 
man member  of  the  90th  Congress,  is  a  Navy 
veteran  of  World  Wur  II  His  terse,  daily  re- 
minder in  the  Record  that  America  has  vir- 
tually abandoned  the  Pueblo  ,ind  her  crew 
has  triggered  a  deUige  of  innil,  phone  calls 
and  telegrams  from  Ftunned,  grateful  citi- 
7ens  throughout  the  nation. 

STARTED   IN    FEBRUARY 

He  niii;:itod  the  Recrd  insert  February  19 
with  perfunctory  ;>ermi.=sion  of  the  Speaker. 
He  told  his  coUe.iKues: 
■  When  the  Pueblo  was  seized  In  interna- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tional  water  January  23.  the  administration 
'•Ic!  us  mch  .nx  action  wouldn't  l^e  T'.ikralt'd 
This  i  February  I'Ji  is  tlie  'J3ih  tiay  .  .  .  How 
long  will  this  "go  on'.'  When  will  we  nct'.>  So 
that  America  may  be  reminded,  I  will  call 
each  day  that  lias  elapsed  sine  the  Pueblos 
spi/.ure  "    .      to  the  attention  of  tlie  House." 

Scherle  has  kept  his  promise  As  you  rcid 
this  I  barring  :i  miracle l,  the  ship's  abducted 
crew  has  undergone  (U)  days  of  .ingtUsh,  des- 
pondency, hara.ssnu'iit  and  mockery  by  a 
band  of  gloating  .North  Korean  Comniuiusts, 
Brave,  powerlu!  I'lir.c  S-:im  reluscs  to  int  a 
linger   His  answer. 

\  dozen  meaningless  "negotiations"  •.vith 
the  Reds,  Will  they  i>lf\ise  return  our  ,-lilp 
,ind  crew? 

l'ROPAGANU\     >  A.MPAIGN 

The  traumatic  Impact  of  the  I'uetalo  aban- 
donment on  lawmakers,  mllit^irv  c.xpert;. 
\eterans'  groups  and  revolted  .Anierlc.ins  is 
miusslve.  So  is  the  Pentagon  and  State  De- 
partment news  blackout  on  the  Incident 
Reportedly,  all  queries  dealing  with  the  sei- 
zure must" be  chwred  tirst  by  tlie  White  House 
Not  even  the  names  of  Pueblo  .rcw  nirni- 
bers  have  been  ;'nnounced 

Instead.  Americ.ins  are  oemg  trc.itcd  with 
the  usual  Communist  propaganda  toclinlque. 
Families  of  crewmen  are  I'etilng  letters  from 
their  sons  allegedly  .idmitting  their  "guilt" 
echoing  the  Reds'  demand  for  tin  ".ipolopy  " 
The  next  step:  Farcical  trials  of  the  crewmen. 

All  this  sharply  contrast-  with  Uncle  S.im's 
initial  blustering  demand  l^r  return  of  th.e 
ship  and  its  crew.  To  reinforce  its  demand, 
the  Pentagon  rushed  cicnirnts  -'f  two  Air 
Force  interceptor  nnti  Iichti-r-bombor  squad- 
rons lF-4  Phantoms  .ind  F  ICS  Thundcrietsi 
to  South  Korea.  Then  the  mightily  muscled 
nuclear  carrier  Enterprise  slipped  onto  sta- 
tion otT  t'.ie  Korean  csast  We  could  have  re- 
taken the  Pueblo  from  the  Communists  with 
minimal  loss  and  discomfort 

Instead,  our  l)ra\Mdo  melnd  The  State  He. 
partment  became  our  "negotiation"  bird-dog. 

A.MEP.ICANS    <".P.ATEFT-L 

Letters  pouring  into  Scherle's  office  de- 
mand "firm,  decisive  and  Immediate  action" 
to  get  back  our  ship  and  crew.  A  Hartsdale. 
N.Y.  mother — whose  son  is  entering  "the 
Vietnam  meat  gr!nder"^K.':ked  how  far 
.\mericans  will  "allow  themsehes"  to  be 
pushed  by  Communists.  A  -San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Navy  wife  of  13  years  said  if  her  husband  was 
among  the  Pueblo  crew,  she'd  feel  better 
"knowing  that  a  voice  keeps  speaking  for  the 
abducted  men." 

And  a  round-robin  letter  signed  by  ti-.em- 
bers  of  a  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  American  '.e- 
gion  post  bitterly  assailed  the  North  Korean 
communists'  act  cf  "aggression"  .ind  our  cov- 
crnment's  "tlmlditv"  in  retting  back  the 
ship  and  Its  crew.  The  Iowa  l.iwniaker  also  is 
getting  an  assist. 

Each  weekly  issue  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee  Newsletter  carries  a 
box  titled.  "A  reminder.  ^Tr  President."  citing 
the  days  elapsed  since  ■'he  Preblo's  hijack- 
ing. And  presidential  rmdldates  haranguing 
voters  in  the  hustings  brazenly  suggest  that 
we  "make  a  deal"  with  the  Communists  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  sob  over  domestic 
problems  .  ,  but  nary  a  word  ;ibout  brave 
.■\mericans   abducted   by   the   Reds. 

But  Rep.  Scherle  hasn't  forgotten.  He's 
breathing  life  into  .America's  honor  .  . 
.And  Americans  are  crateful. 
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Extensions  of  Remarks  a  letter  to  the 
Dallas  Moininii  News  Irom  Cathey  Dykes 
of  13J(J  li.ica  Cliica.  Dalla.s.  I  fee!  certain 
that  her  thou'-htful  remarks  nbout  our 
national  aiiiiiem  will  be  of  intiM-est  to 
other  Membeis  ol  the  Senate,  indeed  to 
all  Americaii->. 

There  bcm'r  nn  '  b.iection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  Ir,  be  printed  in  the  HECorn. 
as  follows : 

iFrom  the  Ualhis   i  lex  I    Morr.ing  News,  Apr. 

28    1.J6HI 

Br  I'Kofo  OF  Beinc;  an  A^;vRI^AN 

To   the  Dallas  Nfws: 

What  do  vou  f(>el  when  vou  he.ir  the  'Star- 
Spangled  Banner""  "I  think  (f  all  our  history 
that  ha.;  cone  i^n  l.cre  "  Anottier  raid.  "I  think 
its  lunnv  "  When  ;.-ked  whv  he  .'-.ild  it  was 
lunny.  he  replied.  "Why  not?'  Asked  about 
this  answer  he  replied.  "I  think  It's  Ijetter 
ihun  the  Russian  national  anthem." 

The.se  are  the  responses  I  got  when  I  asked 
two  men  of  World  War  11  age,  at  a  local 
theater,  what  thev  lelt  when  they  heard 
the  ■  Ftar-.spangled  Banner"  The  hr.st  reply 
.  ppiiis  patriori:-  enough,  vet  neither  man 
stood  when  he  did  hear  our  national  anthem. 
Maybe  all  is  not  lost,  however.  Two  pe<iple 
did  .-tand.  two  loen-age  girls,  A  idrl  whom 
I  do  not   knov.-,  nnd  invseii,  I  ;;m  in 

Many  people  are  asking  themselves  why 
should  a  lO-vear-old  loudmouth  write  an 
aril.  le  to  an  adult  newspaper,  I'll  tell  you. 
There  were  schoolchildren  in  that  theater 
with  their  parents  .At  the  beginning  of  school 
lunrtions.  the  ■.Star-Spanglod  Banner'  is 
|)laved;  .and  these  schoolchildren  see  what 
their  jinrents  "fcpl  "  However,  at  a  place  ■■f 
enjoyment  these  ;)arents  Ignore  it.  This  is 
patriotiini''  In  these  trying  tunes  and  In 
pei'.reful  times.  It  is  necessary  to  instill  in  all 
Americans,  young  and  olil  .alike,  what  this 
lountrv  is,  and  what  it  stands  lor 

Standing  lo.r  our  national  anthem  does  not 
mean  you  are  lor  f^r  against  the  ijolltical  poli- 
cies of  one  faction  in  our  government,  or  the 
civil-rights  movement  or  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; it  simply  means  you  are  an  American. 
The  i-.cxt  time  you  hear  the  ".Star-Span- 
gled  Banner."  I  urge  you  lo  stand.  If  you 
worry  about  what  the  person  ne.xt  to  you 
Will  think  of  you.  at  least  you  have  started 
him  thinking!  To  be  an  American  is  not  a 
square's  point  t.f  vlew_  t)ut  something  to  be 
j.roiid  of '. 

Cathev  Dtkes. 


OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 


REPORT  TO   rjTH  DISTRICT 
PRESIDENTS 


HON,  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

rF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednp.<dav.  Mav  1-  ^968 

Mr.    TO'WER.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

.r    ILLI.VOIS 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  liEPRESENTATIVF.S 

WrdTir--dah.  Mav  1.  i'JGS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
poruna  to  the  residents  of  Illinois'  13th 
Congressional  Di.strict  nn  recent  activi- 
ties of  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Conitrcs-s.  I  ob.served  '^.at  there  is  evi- 
dence that  our  -nciety  as  a  whole  has 
failed  to  deal  effectively  with  both  law- 
lessness and  the  cau.ses  ol  the  urban  prob- 
lems facing  us. 

It  is  essential  that  we  e.nablish  ijri- 
orities  which  will  enable  us  to  use  na- 
tional I'esources  most  effectively  in  solv- 
ing the  pressing  h.uman  and  urban 
problems  lacing  us. 

I  ;  ubmit  for  the  Record  the  legislative 
report  of  May  1968  to  residents  of  the 
13th  Congress. onai  Disirict  of  Illinois: 


V 
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Laiitsi^TtVE    Report.    .Secovd    SrssiON.    90tH 
C\>Nr.RE.sj«.   May    196S 

\V\-~MtNr.roN  DC^In  11  Legislative  Report 
i.)f  September  1967,  I  wrote:  "There  Is  ample 
evidence  that  our  society  as  a  whole  has 
railed  to  deal  effecilvely  with  both  lawlessness 
mid  the  causes  of  the  urban  pmblenns  faclni; 
us.  It  lias  become  increjislnitly  apparent  that 
-,\irh  prublems  require  the  direct  Involvement 
of  all  sectors  of  society — the  voluntary  sector. 
The  private  :,eetfT.  Federal  State,  und  local 
t?a\ernments.  but.  above  all.  the  individual. " 

Thpfe  wirds  seem  .\.s  applicable  today  as 
'hey  did  elttht  months  aijo  Recent  events  In 
:nO  Titles  iirross  mir  Nation  show  that  we 
ii.kve.  as  yet.  failed  to  implement  solutions 
I' If  rrmovlm?  the  causes  of  violence  -^.ssassl- 
tiatlrn.>  bi:ch  as  that  <.if  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr  .  as  well  as  iirson.  lootlntr.  and  other 
'i>rni5  i>f  lawlessness.  mi"..*t  *top  if  we  are  to 
■iintlniie  lis  a  society  governed  by  law  and 
■rder 

VKED    FOR     NATIO.VAL    PRlORITItS 

There  Is  an  urRent  need  today  for  the  estab- 
'.Shment  of  prlnrltles  in  the  use  of  our 
Vatlrn'.'-.  resources  We  *lmply  cannot  con- 
tlmie  to  attempt  to  do  cverythlni?  at  once. 
It  1>  es.setiflal  that  the  Federal  Government 
'letermlne  immedlatelv  priorities  suitable  to 
!W38  so  that  It  lan  etfectUely  »ulll?e  the  Na- 
•loiTs  luiman  skills  mechanical  ^ystems.  and 
rinanclal  resources,  and  thereby  achieve  our 
most  Important  sjoal.-i   Because  "f  the  absence 

'f  priorities,  it  'Utdated  priorities,  the  .Ad- 
ministration has  allowed  Its  attention  to  drift 
:ri'm  "ur  mc>st  pres.sinjj  human  and  urban 
nceils 

The  Minority  membe..-.  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

lave  liitrcxIuCP:!  a  bill    H  R.   16459.  to  estab- 

isr>  I  (■  imrr.isslon  on  Federal  Budget  Prior- 
ity,inrt  Bcpendlture  Policy.  The  rommtsslon 
voflld  review  all  Federal  activities  \nd  then 
recommend    new   priorities    the   elimination 

'f  factfirs  retarding  prom-ess.  improvements 
in  budcftinit  and  appnpn.ations  procedures, 
.incj  the  ellmiiiutl  )n  o!  Ketleral  activities 
wiilrh  tnight  better  he  pfrff  rmed  by  the  pri- 
vate sectcr  or  bv  .stJiie  and  local  governments. 
Vew  jiriurstles  must  be  I'st.ibll^hed  and  low 
prlijrltv  .•prndiua;  defcrrrU  Toward  this  troal. 
I  )<>u.ert  w!t!i  a  number  of  ir.y  Houne  ml- 
lenijtics  on  M.'.-ch  t!  In  recom.'n«ndlng  ■.\t  least 
a  >$5  huiloii  cMtback  in  Pedenl  espenuiturea 
111  Ine  with  necrsjnry  w;irtlme  [>rlorHles. 
Twtiifv-rijree  <pectilc  budget  dcrerr.i!*  were 
reci);nmendecl. 

/mmtdiofp  biidpt-'  dtfrrralg 

60  Percent  Reduction  of  Mll- 

tary  per»omiel  :n  Europe    .   A2.  000,  UOO.  000 

Supersonic  transport  i  except 

R:.  .«i  D  I .      . .  ;         222. 000,  000 

Defrnse-supportcd  nrns  »ale8 

abroad        JOO,  000,  IXK) 

CUIUan   sp.ice   (irocrci:'.  400.  000.  tK)0 

Hltrhwny    b^a-umcatlon  Ho.  000,  000 

L<inj5Wortt>        House        Otllce 

Bluldlng   te.iovatlou    li.  0.>8,  000 

MadUun    Library        2.500.000 

Government  Printing  Offlcc 
Building  (Site  acqutsitlou 
tfid    design)     .    ...  ?.  .'00.  000 

USD.\— «10.000        maximum 

subsidy  llimt  per  farm  410.000.000 

Freeze  on  moderate-to-high- 
lilcome  apartment  pro- 
gp.im       400.  000.  0<W) 

Poreun  aid    .         700,000.000 

Forest  roads  construction  <50 
percent  new  1   .    .._ 45,790.000 

-■\rtH  and  Humatutles  Foun- 
dation      9.800.000 

Put>llc  buildings  isltc  .icqul- 

sitlon  and  :>!annlngi  .    5.497.000 

Public  information  .  100,000.000 

Post  Omce  bulldlJigs  50  per- 
cent unob:ig.ited  NO.\i  .    .  26   121,000 

Freeze  un  Govertiment  civil- 
ian employment  at  97  ^vt- 
t«tiC        -  961.000,000 


EXTEN.-srO.Ns  OF  Kl.MARKS 

Imtnftiiatf   budget  defrrtals — Continued 

National  Science  Foundation.       $250  000.000 

Forest  highways   (50  percent 

new  con-ttruciloni       15.000.000 

Earth  description  and  map- 
ping (50  [HTcent  NOA)-.  (J.  750.  000 

President's  >  oiitlnifency  re- 
serve   I  19(38    level) 400,000  000 

Public  Works  (30  percent 
stretch-out) 200.000,000 

.\ppalAchla  (1968  levell 86.000.000 


Mni/    1,    I'JilS 


Total       (J.  614.916.  500 

When  the  Hoiwe  Science  and  .Asironautics 
Conunlitoe  ronsldered  the  1969  uutliorlzatlon 
request  lor  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
SpiMre  .■\dmlnl3tratioii  iNASAi,  I  initiated 
proposuls  to  reduce  sp)endliig,  without  af- 
fecting the  US  nillitary  space  prugrum  or  the 
manned  lunar  landing  program 

We  must  put  Ursi  things  irst  While  spend- 
itiL'  S.10  billion  a  year  c^n  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
>;i'8lr.ible  but  low  priority  programs  must  be 
<leferred  Only  the  establishment  i>f  sensible 
priorities  will  result  in  a  program  to  meet 
tl.8  long- ne«le».' ted  and  critical  human  needs 
Congress  cannot  allow  this  Urlft  to  continue, 
nuts,  ihe  budget  defprrals  itemized  above 
have  been  recommended  We  propose  a  new 
set  of  priorities,  one  which  recoifnlzes  the 
enormous  tln.incial  and  economic  dliTlrultles 
facing  us.  but  unc  which  aNo  recogni/es  the 
k'reat  wast«  of  human  resources  resulting 
from  past  and  ■  lu-rent  Inatttnuon 
ST.w  PR  torn  I  Its 

If  a  portion  of  the  budget  deferrals  listed 
on  t;ie  preceding  p-ijje  are  .idopted  to  reduce 
the  sue  of  the  national  deficit  and  (o  relieve 
inrtationary  pressu.'-es  the  Administration 
would  then  ;>ave  !unds  to  deal  with  some  of 
tue  problems  touched  in  in  the  Report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU 
Disorders  1  he  Cummi\slon's  report,  of 
lourse.  Is  ;iot  a  solution  to  the  probh-ms  it 
describes.  It  Li  merely  a  beginning.  But  It 
.ioos  provide  a  base  upon  wluch  study  and 
iirii^tress  can  be  made 

B<-.-aiue  of  the  urgency  of  meeting  Jusman 
need*  and  easing  the  urban  crisis  In  our 
Nation  .1  number  o!  House  Republicans  and 
I  have  s.ix>!isored  the  Human  Renewal  Fund 
of  1!>69  sjieclJu-nlly  uur  proposal  uraes  that 
a  new  -et  <*r  .spending  priorities  be  promptly 
established  to  more  ifleinively  uiUue  ii  por- 
tion of  the  runds  a\aU,ib:e  a.s  u  r'-'sult  of  the 
buditct  rut-i  listco  t'->o-,e  Umed  below  are 
the  recormr.endatloti*  .'f  the  Human  Re- 
!i»?wal  Fund,  «iia  l^elow  these  ,ire  legislative 
proposals  t  iiavo  sponsored  :o  implement 
t!iei>e  reconimendatlons: 

UfMA.V   riENlWAL   RrCOMMCNUATIOXS 

Allocate  ?500  million  to  mobilize  private 
industry  to  provide  inc.iningful  jobs  ana 
training  for  the  hard-.ore  unemployed. 

•Mtocale  all  uUditlunal  S250  million  for 
J2o,i.'00   low-.nccmc   liouslng   .imts, 

.Ulooate  ".250  million  more  icr  :ir  and 
water  pollution  control, 

Rl  MSFELD-M-ONSORID   BILLS 

HR  16304 — National  Manpower  Act  of 
1968; 

H  R  16620  -Employment  Incentive  Act  of 

1968;  f" 

HR  4664 — Human  Investment  .\ct; 

H  H  9143— National  Home  Owi:er.shlp  Plan, 

H  R.  13511— Pollution  .Abatement  Incentive 
Act; 

HR.  13169 — Oil  Pollut;oii  AniPiidmcnt,, 
In  ,'ddltlon  to  the  recommend  itions  above, 
the  Human  Renewal  Fund  niggesus  the  devel- 
opment of  .1  model  tax  credit  approach  to 
Induce  industry  to  exp.md  in  rural  areas 
and  «n  additional  investment  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  pressing  problems  of  Washington. 
D.C 

The  House  Republican  Tnxk  Force  on  I'rb'-n 
Aijai'-i.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  sched- 
uled a  series  of  meetings  with  urban  spe- 
cialists   to    discuss    the    provisions    of    the 


Human  Renewal  Fund  and  to  seek  additional 
Ways  to  de;il  with  the  urban  cri.^ls  ,nd  to 
iTlve  prompt  attention  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Report  uu  Civil  Disuiiicrs 

THE  NATION'S   FCONOMIC  CRISIS 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  economy  now 
needs  a  strong  dose  of  fiscal  and  inonetarv 
restraint  if  we  are  to  reverse  the  upward 
spiral  of  wages  and  prices,  strencthen  world 
conndence  In  the  dollar  and  tinance  the  con- 
tinuing war  in  Vietnam  The  Adnilnlstr.i- 
tlon's  management  of  our  economic  affairs 
in  recent  vrirs  h.as  h^d  to  a  "rrlsls"  ;  ;tu    ':.iii 

In  my  view  confidence  in  the  dollir  ■  iii 
only  be  restored  if  the  budi'rt  deftrit  .md  the 
International  payments  dehcit  are  sharplv 
reduced.  This  mus-t  be  the  tirst  Midcr  <■' 
buslne.ss.  Any  other  course  will  certainly 
threaten  the  economic  and  p<  lillca'  i(isit;iii. 
of  the  United  States  Domestic  .^iiendlni;  nnc-r 
be  reduced. 

Hopefully,  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress will  work  t'-igcther  to  Initiate  the  actions 
needed  at  this  time  to  relieve  the  crisis  The 
President's  propased  t  ix  surcharge  wil!  not 
be  warranted  If  the  .'ddltloiial  revenues  (le 
merely  to  be  used  to  Increase  Federal  spend- 
ing rather  than  to  reduce  the  deficit  Only 
cooperation  hetwepn  the  President  ,ind  tlie 
Congress  will  '.-.lA  to  the  steps  neressarv  ;^r 
restoring  confidence  in  our  economy 

THE    SITT'ATION    IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

I  share  the  hopes  of  all  Americans  rlurine 
the  current  preliminary  "contacts"  In  V.\" 
.-■■earch  for  a  peaceful  solutii"»ti  In  Vietnam 
Hopefully,  meaningful  neeotlatlons  lendini.' 
to  an  lionorable  peace  will  result,  but  I 
harbor  no  lllu.slons  at  this  early  st.ige  of  ''',0 
diplomatic  mnneuverlne 

In  the  past.  I  have  questioned  v.hcthrr 
the  United  States,  or  nnv  r.ther  country 
could  "win"  this  type  of  Insurgency  war  f'  r 
the  South  Vietnamese  I  have  suggested  this 
since  1966  In  several  reports  of  the  :-^ubcom- 
mlttee  on  Forelun  Opcratlcins  .nd  Oovern- 
ment  Information.  Unless  the  Soutli  Vietna- 
mese show  signs  of  developing  a  capability 
to  sustiln  nnv  measure  <>{  success  that 
achieved  militarily  with  the  help  of  US 
forces,  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  the  level 
of  our  present  Involvement  becomes  highly 
questionable  Our  Interest  in  Vietnam  in 
my  view,  should  be  a  broader  Interest  in 
A.sia  I  do  believe  that  the  US  can  help  t") 
provide  a  more  ,« table  and  peaceful  world  by 
mnlntalnlne  a  presence  In  Asia,  TTie  predom- 
inantly-military nature  of  the  U,S,  effort  m 
Vietnam,  however.  Is  not.  In  my  opinion,  a 
necessarily  wire  Implementation  of  such  an 
.\slan  policy 

In  September  1967.  I  co-sponsored  n  resolu- 
tion (H  Con.  Res.  508)  calling  on  the  Con- 
gress to  review  Its  role  in  the  conduct  r.f  our 
Vietnam  policies.  In  an  effort  to  bring  the 
entire  Vietnam  question  to  the  Flo.r  of  the 
House  for  debate  Although  58  Members  "f 
Congress  Joined  in  that  effort  the  Majority 
leadership  has  prevented  the  resolution  from 
coming  to  'he  Floor  Kver.ts  In  Vietnam 
and  recent  moves  toward  greater  commit- 
ments liavp  Increased  the  number  of  spon- 
sors for  that  resolution  to  more  than  lOO  .-Xt 
this  time,  the  Congress,  with  the  .Xmerlcan 
people,  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
current  efforts  of  the  Executive  Branch  will 
prove  successful 

THE     CIVIL    SIGHTS     ACT     OF     1968 

A  great  deal  of  mail  was  received  on  this 
legislation.  Many  urged  npposition  to  the 
measure  because  of  the  riots  which  were 
r«glng  in  the  country  Many  ursed  support 
of  the  measure  as  a  memorial  to  Dr  King. 
Let  m"  say  that  my  vote  was  cast  not  be- 
cause of,  but  m  spite  of.  the  pressures  of 
the  moment 

While  the  new  ClvU  Rights  .\c^  i«  not  per- 
fect. It  Is.  In  my  view,  m  complete  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  broad  purposes  of  this 
country  since   its   inception     While   I    fully 
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rec  icnlze  that  Iv  will  not  dr.unatically  change 
liciusing  ;>atterns  in  this  country.  It  will,  I 
would  i.ope.  help  to  assure  tliat  the  deter- 
mining t  ictor  m  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
real  i  T'lperty  will  be  a  man's  economic  ca- 
pability rather  than  the  color  of  his  skin, 
nl.s  religion,  or  iiis  national  origin.  The  Act 
Ijroliblti,  discrinilnatlon  in  dwellings  owned, 
uperated.  or  hnanced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  m  nuiUlple  unit  dwellings  of 
live  linns  or  more  Specilically  exempted  are 
.-■inele  ianilly  dwellings  which  ..re  .sold  or 
rented  liy  the  i.wner  himself,  if  the  owner 
owns  three  or  fewer  dv^ellings.  Alt,o  exempted 
are  dwellings  nuiliuained  by  religious  groups 
or  private  clubs  lor  iion-commercial  pur- 
po.ses    Ihe  ."^ct  also  liu  hides: 

Federal  [lenalties  lor  [ersons  who  Incite, 
organi/e  or  participate  in  riots; 

.\  Bili  of  Rights  lor  .American  Indians: 
Federal   penalt:es  lor  teaching  the  use  of, 
or     transporruiiiig     nrearms     or     explosives 
which  .ire  kr.ovvn  t.i  be  intended  for  use  in 
civil  disorder.-^; 

Federal  penalties  :or  interfering  with  u 
law  enforcement  ilhceror  fireman  engaged  In 
helping  to  put  down  a  civil  disorder;  and 

Prohibitions  igalnst  Interference  with  an 
liidivlduars  ncriit  to  vote,  .-erve  as  a  juror. 
or  other  such  Federally  protected  activities 
The  Civil  Right;S  Act  ol  1968  Is  no  panacea 
for  the  problems  that  beset  tis.  Goodness  can- 
not be  legislated.  The  most  compelling  argu- 
ment for  me  is  my  belief  that  this  will  be 
a  stronger  .md  liealthler  nation  for  having 
said  ;o  all  uur  citizens  that  their  futures  are 
in  their  hands,  that  bv  their  energy  and  their 
Initiative  they  can  reasonably  raise  their 
hopes,  their  .tspiratiims.  and  their  dreams 
for  themselves  and  their  t.imilies  and  have 
the  assurance  .^f.  .it  least.  ,i  chance  of  at- 
taining what  .'-I  many  can 


t.ike  for  granted. 

IHl  ]%!i  NATIONAL  ISSULS  POLL  KLSULTS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  real  strength  of  uur  nation  and  the 
source  of  its  t;rowth.  Us  .-t.ibilily.  ..nd.  m 
fact.  Its  genius,  is  the  people — their  hopes, 
their  aspirations,  their  Initiative,  and  their 
motivations.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  the 
loss  to  our  society  in  past  decades  which  has 
resulted  Irom  the  dulling  of  those  h.jpes,  of 
those  .isplrations,  ..nd  of  the  Inltlatiye  of 
many  Negro  .'Vniericans  who  could  see  no 
IiosslblUty    of    improving    their    housing. 

I  know  of  no  better  hope  lor  the  fuure  of 
this  Nation  than  lor  its  people,  all  of  its 
j)eople.  to  bo  able  to  re;i.son..bly  ..spire  to  lul- 
hU  thoir  hopes  tor  the  luture 

AN    AUTHOR  IN   ol  K    MT1»-^1 

Bruce  Ladd.  formerly  a  i:5Ui  District  news- 
paperman who  joined  my  start  m  Wa.-.lilng- 
ton  in  1965.  published  his  hrsl  hook  on  March 
1.  Entitled  "Crisis  In  Credibility  "  Mr.  Ladd'.s 
book  analyzes  the  so-called  credibility 
gap"  and  includes  chapters  on  Vit  tnuni.  the 
President,  news  management,  and  the  House 
.Subcommittee  on  Government  Information. 

THE     1968    NATIONAL    ISSTK.S    POLL 

The  response  to  the  1968  .National  Issues 
Poll  was  excellent.  More  tnan  :.'0.000  <iues- 
tionnalres  were  returned  within  two  weeks 
•  liter  they  were  mailed.  Because  <.f  the  e.\.cel- 
lent  resijonse.  the  tabulation  was  completed 
in  inld-Aprll. 

The  use  of  comput*'r  punchcards  was  ..n 
experiment  this  year,  and  the  commenus  in- 
dicate that  it  received  an  f-xcellent  recep- 
tion. '1110  questionnaire  brougiu  inany  addi- 
tional letters  and  comment.s.  I  h.^oe  that  the 
new  avenues  of  communication  which  have 
been  opened  up  will  ontmtie  to  h"  used. 
The  views  and  commentr,  of  l:Hh  District 
residents  are  always  welcome  I  lo.jk  ;;orward 
to  hearing  from  >ou  on  mutters  ni  mutual 
concern  and  interest 


Yes 


Percent 
No 


Unilp- 
cideu 


1    Do  you  approve  o(  the  Presidenis  conduct  ol  Ite  Vietnam  v.ar? 12,  3 

2.  In  North  Vietnam  da  you  lavor     - --- 

(.))  Irteiisilied     S,  air  attacks? ^'-b 

(b)  A  bomtiing  hall'  29.2 

(c>  Maint.iminB  a. r  attacks  at  prewnt  level?       --- 9-9 

3.  Should  Ihe  United  Stales  continue  to  tia.ie  .vith  ijiions  ttiat  ate  aiding  North  Vietnam?.  —  .15,2 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  American  peoDle  ate  lecervnig  sutticient  inlormation  from  the  Government  on 

vital  toreign  and  domestic  issues  to  a'.low  them  to  vote  mtelliBently? 

5  Do  you  suDPorl  the  administratian's  yioii.isp.l  . 'Crease  Ml  t.ixes? .- 

6  Do  vJu  beiiev?  t*^.)' '^fleral  s;ie:idiiic  0:1  domestic  programs  should  be  reduced?.    .     .-   .   . 

7,  Should  indust'Ks  ^nich  install  e  juipmeiil  to  reduce  air  ami  water  pollution  be  granted  t:.x  credits  by 

the  Federal  u  iaetnineiil  '.<•  o"  .s-t  p.irt  o'  tf.e  e<pense  involved? 

8,  Do  you  favor  returnms;  a  peicentise  ol  the  t.^%  money  cmiecled  by  the  Federal  GoverinniMil  U  jtjte 

and  local  Roveinmeiits  to  be  u^ed  a.  the»  spe  til7.  ... 
9   Do  you  tavor  Federal  Aige  a.id  price  conticis'.    .  .  . 

10.  Do  you  lavor  .deployment  ol  Federal  troons  t"  control     potential"  riot  areas? 

\i  Do  you  lavor  a  Federal  program  d.>si?neii  Ic  make  homeoAneishIp  possible  tot  lower  income  citizens?.  A8. 0 
12   Do  you  teei  that  tiia  U.S.S.  Hijehio  n  pter  n.s  teen  hindleri  properly  by  the  Uiit'.'d  Slates.'.,   .       .9.8 


70.  U 


66.7 


17.7 
.    13.1 


18.1 
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trncr,  he  lia.s  a  .sympathetic  undcr.stand- 
ing  ol  our  needs  and  has  worked  with  us 
all  in  solviiiR  our  resource  in'oblems.  At 
the  same  time.  Irom  34  years  ot  I-'edcral 
seivice,  he  has  lAolved  a  businesslike 
and  no-nonsense  approach  to  the  admur- 
istration  ot  his  agency. 

He  is  conducting  an  eireclive  reclama- 
tion lirogram  with  less  than  iwo-thirds 
of  the  peak  iH'isonncl  ot  |irf\ious  .\ears. 
Tlio  Bureau  is  on  a  solid  li.scal  basis  with 
repayment  contracts  ui)  to  date  and  re- 
turns to  the  Federal  Treasury  Irom  power 
and  water  u.sers  totalmi:  nearly  SI  billion 
ijy  the  end  ot  lasi  tiscal  \v\v. 

Too  few  licople  realize  that  the  Bu- 
reau (il  Reclamation  i)rograni.  m  addition 
to  the  wealth  ot  productivity  it  creates,  is 
nearly  'JO  percent  reimbursable  to  the 
Treasury  in  cold,  hard  cash  on  the  bar- 
relhead. Commussionor  Dominy  who  came 
up  through  the  ranks  ot  the  Repayment 
and  Contract  Branch,  has  adhered  faith- 
fully to  that  i^recept  as  laid  down  by  the 
Congress. 

So  we  have  lound  him  ii  hard,  but  lair, 
taskmaster  both  in  spending  and  regain- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money  which  goes  into 
these  important  projects.  I  am  certain  we 
are  getting  full  retuiTi  lor  every  dollar 
that  goes  into  the  reclamation  iJiogram 
under  his  administration. 

I  can  say  without  qualification  that  lie 
is  one  of  the  best  witnesses  we  have  be- 
fore our  committees.  He  makes  it  his 
business  to  know  his  agency  lorward  and 
backward.  His  answers  in  hearings,  both 
before  the  Appropriations  and  Interior 
and  Insular  .'Affairs  Committees,  are 
without  equivocation  and  we  can  depend 
on  his  word,  wliich  in  this  day  and  age 
of  uncertainty,  is  of  high  value. 

I  take  real  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  Mr.  Dominy  s 
service  as  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
and  express  the  hope  that  he  will  give 
us  the  benefit  of  more  \ears  in  the  im- 
ijortant  position  whichi  lie  now  fjccui^ies. 
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SOVIET  UNION  SHOULD  READ  HIS- 
TORY OF  DEFENSE  OF  MASADA 


l.N 


!-'I.O\'D  F    DOMINY.  COMMISSIONER 
OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 


HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF  ti^^:\^J^ 
IN  THE  .'SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  bTAl-ES 

\Ved7icsday,  Maij  1.  1968 

Mr,  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
purpo.-e  i  dav  to  call  attention  to  a  man 
who  iias  leached  another  milestone  in  a 
career  ol  dedicated  service  to  his  Nation. 

Fln\d  E,  Dominy.  with  a  record  of  34 
years  of  Federal  service  behind  him, 
today  observes  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
his  appom'ment  ns  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  nf  Reclamation  in  the  Depart- 
ment uf  •r.f  Interior.  He  has  the  distinc- 
tion I'f  bcnig  one  of  only  two  Commis- 
.sioners  to  have  .served  under  three 
Presidents. 


First  appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, he  was  reappointed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  lias  continued  to  serve 
under  President  Johnson.  Only  two  other 
Commissioners  of  Reclamation  iiave 
.served  for  a  longer  period  ot  time 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  and  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  have  had  close 
association  with  Commissioner  Dominy 
and  have  the  highest  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  his  abilities  as  an  admini.s- 
t rater.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  l.as 
particular  importance  to  the  West  be- 
cause we  will  stand  or  fall  by  the  manner 
in  which  we  use  our  natural  resources. 
especially  our  water.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  a  particular  responsi- 
bility in  that  field  and  we  are  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  Mr.  Dominy  r;S  the  head 
of  that  agency. 

From  his  background  as  s  native  west- 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

HIE  hou.-:e  cf  i;lph»entaiives 
Wednesday.  May  1.  19G8 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  newsletter 
for  the  week  of  .^pril  28  to  May  4,  1968. 
dealt  with  ihe  Soviet  double  standard 
'hat  on  one  hand  tries  to  give  tlie  impres- 
sion of  working  for  a  jjeaceful  world,  but 
on  the  other  is  deliberately  contributing 
10  increased  tensions  and  the  threat  of 
more  armed  conflict 

The  smoke  liad  not  even  settled  from 
last  summer's  C-riay  v.ar  in  the  Middle 
i:ast  bciore  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun 
;o  ship  weapons  'o  Nas.ser  to  replace 
those  he  had  lost.  The  •■let's-you-and- 
him-frght"  -pohcy  now  bein;-  i-ncour?ced 
once  again — and  this  means  Na.s.ser 
against  the  Israeli.s — means  the  .Soviets 
not  only  choose  to  ignore  the  lessons  of 
recent  history  but  also  im  event  that  toot; 
place  20  centuries  ago. 

The  recent  excavation  ot  the  fortress 
of  Masada  has  meant  a  renewed  interest 


by  historians  and  archeologists  in  this 
little  Icnown  but  siKnlflcant  chapter  In 
the  histon.'  of  people  fitchtini?  for  their 
f :  fH'dotn  iik'ainst  forces  of  slaverv-  and  hk- 
yres.-sKin  The  splr.t  and  courasre  of  the 
drf'Tiders  of  Masada  lives  on  in  Israel 
ar.d  IS  .t  shminc  part  of  this  countr\'"s 
national  heritaEe  It  is  somethinK  to  be 
renu^mbertd  bv  those  who  think  Israel 
can  beeasiiv  intinudatt'd 
The  newsletter  follows: 

Wlien  lie  stanclK  up  us  ple.tUliin;   ii;  waverln*?. 

maii-'iriue  Riiise; 
W)ien  h«  veils  the  linie  and  cunriinK  ^'(  t))^ 

!         little,  swmisli  eyes 
When    he   shows   .is   seeklriK   quarter,    with 

p<iws  like  hands  in  prnver 
Th.it  .s  the  time  of  peril,  the  time  of  the 

truce   of   the   bear  " 

R-,Klvnrd  KipUni;  wrote  his  HlleRorlcal  poem, 
FTe  rviice  of  the  Bear."  referrliii?  Indirectly 
•<>  Russia  .It  a  time  when  Great  Brif.n. 
iireHtiv  feared  pnsslble  nussian  pressure  .end 
encrortchmetu  on  India's  Northwest  Pron- 
r:e»  It  s  known  now  thi-t  the  Russian  Czars 
.It  the  time  were  thlnkmi?  of  that  very  thln^ 
KipUng  would  no  diuibt  h.ive  nodded  .uid 
s.Hia  I  t&ld  vott  so"  upon  readme  two  ■  torles 
\n  luis  mominK-'i  (April  24.  1968 1  New  York 
T'.mts 

nie  iieadline  on  the  ilT>i  wag  Atom  Sanc- 
tlon.s  May  A.ii  Treaiy"  and  the  opening  sen- 
u-nces  said  "nie  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
L'njon  have  incorporated  llttle-pub'.lclzed 
sanctions  Into  the  proposed  creaty  to  bar  the 
-spread  of  niu-lear  weapons  The  sanctions 
■oiild  help  force  reJuctanl  nations  to  accept 
•he  'rcaty       .    " 

Sounds  eiicouranlng.  doesn't  it"  M  '.ons 
last,  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  Mken  what 
:nl(!ht  be  termed  a  step  towards  :i  more  peace- 
ful world. 

But  turn  .i  tew  pages  .ind  what  do  we  have- 
•N.is.ser  Reported  Oeltln)?  a  Soviet  Ground 
Missile  Its  opening  sentences — the  lirst  .md 
•lie  third — are  .is  lollows:  The  Soviet  Union 
lias  tor  t.he  I'.rst  time  shipped  a  short-range 
btround-to-nround  missile  to  the  United 
.\rab  llepubllc.  .luihoru^-ilve  sources  reported 
uxlay  .  The  missile,  with  a  range  of  uboxit 
4;i  miles  c.in  he  used  in  coastal  defense 
ik!;Unst  n*v.il  turcets  or  .is  a  tactical  weapon 
ik;:iJnst  such  j.roiind  targets  ms  tro-.'p  con- 
.■iiJr.iiiona,  ux  d  potitlons    ^r  convoy*. 

lUsi  summer  the  soviet  Ui'ipn  saw  several 

nillion  dollars  wort-';  of  their  best  military 

•qillpmeiit  sent  to  Nasser  blasted  into  riu-t- 

Oij   junk,    on    the    blistertnt:    ^ands    oj    V.e 

-lijal  Desert  or  bvirnlng  usele^sly  on  Egyp- 

•.an  airfields.  The  Job  of  re-arminK  Niissei 

■s  Biummoth.  but  it  has  been  .joing  on  lor 

-inae  time  by  the  Soviet  Union  aiid  the  new 

•iiisfile   'njects    m  onilRous   note  into   UAK 

rmUtary  capability. 

Not  too  long  .igo.  the  Israelis,  being  made 
>f  ."^terner  siiirf  than  countries  who  alloiw 
•heir  ship*  to  be  ■weired  .n  intarnational  wa- 
•eri  and  the  i-rew  and  ship  held  f^r  a  c'm- 
■)!!ii\t:on  of  pro'iagunda  purposes  and  ran- 
^onj.  .15  the  North  Koreans  did  with  the 
"  SIS.  Pueblo  three  months  ago,  took  a  -ery 
mm  view  of  the  sinking  of  the  Israeli  de- 
strover  Elat  bv  the  U.\R  forces  There  was 
•ristant  and  thorough  retillntlon:  Israeli  nr- 
nilery.  positioned  on  "he  east  hank  ol  the 
Suez  Canal  (held  by  Israel  since  last  sum- 
mer)  t'pened  up  on  Egyptian  ill  refineries 
tust  .i<.ri.«s  •he  Suez  Canal  and  hammered 
them  into  scrap. 

The  .Soviet  Union  wants  to  regain  the 
prestige  and  influence  it  h:^d  in  the  Middle 
East  The  most  certain  way  to  do  this  Is  to 
arm  the  .Vrnhs  Furnishing  them  witl.  these 
new  nii><lcrn  -rmaments.  is  contrlbtitine 
noriiing  nt  all  to  the  peace  and  .^tabllltv 
of  ft  region  thf't  has  known  only  war  and 
strife  for  nil  of  its  recorded  history.  It  makes 
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II  mockery  of  Ru.ssla's  "concessions"  on  the 
[)endlr.g   nuclear   treaty. 

The  Soviet  "hear  that  w;.Iks  like  a  m.in  ' 
I  .Jso  from  the  same  Kipling  poem  i  had 
better  be  careful  Sending  ml.sxlles  to  the  UAR 
miy  seem  to  the  Kremlin  .,  <  heap  wiv  to  tet 
influence  in  the  Middle  t'-i-si  and  -t.:  up 
tr.Hible  .igaliist  Isr.iel 

But  they  had  better  re.id  .*onir  more  hls- 
tor\  -  .md  not  Just  of  the  Six-tln\  War"  in 
June  19fi7 

In  72  ,-\  D  the  Roman  Ti-nth  LegW.n  nii  ved 
against  the  lortres.s  of  Masad  i  in  the  ^nutn- 
eru  portion  of  what  is  n^w  I.^r..el  to  crush 
this  1  ist  holdout  of  Jewish  rebels  aetUiif I 
Roman  rule  The  cost  to  the  Romuii'^  wi's 
heavv:  the  defense  put  up  by  the  Jew,-  was 
heroic  When  the  end  came.  Ihe  defender., 
killed  themselves,  preferring  cienth  to  slaverv 
This  gall mt  feat  of  .irmn"  Uan  gone  down 
Into  history  ii»  one  of  the  bravest  ever  re- 
corded 

TTie  Soviet  Union  by  arming  Nasser,  is  deal- 
ing with  the  descoud.ir.ts  ol  the  people  ol 
Matiad.i.  people  :!tr<  ng  brnvf  and  .villnni  ^.ind 
ready  to  hght  lor  the  pre.  ervi.t  on  of  their 
counirv  Thev  .ire  neither  U'  be  iiil.miditeU 
nor  trifled  with;  who  does  so  does  it  at  Uis 
owW  ri.k    .1  .ery  i^riwe  risk  i'idee<l. 

Ask  Nas.se  r. 


CORRLriPONUKNCt;  SCHOOLS 
FNROLL    .   MILLION 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wrdnesdav.  Matj  I.  1968 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  I  am 
.''lire  It  would  amaze  manv  people  to 
learn  that  more  than  5  million  Ameri- 
cans are  on:;'a:;ed  in  courses  of  study  by 
correspondence.  The  fiaure  includes  pri- 
vate home  >tudy  schools,  the  correspond- 


ence  courses  of  colleges  and  universities, 
those  sponsored  by  Federal  and  military 
agencies,  and  f\cn  .-onie  by  busincs.s  and 
industry. 

That  estimate  comes  from  a  survey  re- 
cently conducted  by  the  National  Home 
Study  Council,  the  centri^l  accreditinR 
asency  in  this  area  of  educational  en- 
deavor. This  lirrat  total  is  live  times  that 
of  all  the  otiier  major  correspondence 
schools  in  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  m 
which  18  countries  have  somethini?  over 
a  million  students  by  mail, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  lon- 
.sent  that  the  summary  of  the  National 
Home  Study  Coiuicil  sur\(\v  may  .ipijear 
in  the  Extensions  of  Rcmaik.s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokh, 
as  follows: 

A  1967  Correspondence  Edvc^tion  Survey: 
More  Than  ^  Million  Sti  dying  bv  Cor- 
respondence 

Enrollment  in  all  types  of  correspondence 
institutions  during  1967  totaled  5.092, 8'2/i 
This  hgure  is  hiLsed  un  a  .survey  among  pri- 
vate home  .'tiidv  schools.  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  and  military  establushments.  colleges 
and  universities,  religious  organizations, 
and  business  and  Industrial  firms  ai'd  asso- 
ciations. The  .survey  was  conducted  by  the 
National  Home  .Study  Council  among  840  or- 
ganizations otfering  correspondence  courses 

The  277  schools  responding  to  the  survev 
reported  a  1967  student  body  of  4,B'20,716 
Based  on  other  iniormatlon  and  on  experi- 
ence with  those  -chools  not  reporting  the 
NHSC  estimated  tcta!  student  txxi^..t  5.- 
092,823,  ^ 

The  following  table  lists  the  student  bod-.- 
and  the  number  of  new  cnrollees  m  the 
various  categories  of  schools.  The  student 
body  hgure  Includes  enrollments  In  a  pre- 
'.  loiis  year  for  courses  often  requiring  as 
long  as  three  years  to  complete. 


Number  ot 

schools  le-    1967  student  body 
(ortind 


1967  enrollment 


M<SC  member  \cnool\  ' 

Other  r'ri«]te  hocne-tludy  \cl\ouis 


■iip-iiu'ty  'chooii 


i'U)in«ss  tna  mtmt't.  clc 

lotJl  . 


■  ^:l  ".ChOull  I«ti0rl»(1 
Fmu"?^  •"■'"'*  a.'  I   I.v   'l**  C.:ifr*". 

Relit.. 

lore  rfHf 


10? 


241.669 

1.579,303 

i.ili  1^9 

.•W  L.l'J 

MO  933 

JO.  3&1 

4.820.716 


513.321 
139.4M 

...    :  JU 

i74.965 

i3.u;;9 

3,111  177 


"iit-nce  iluuv  Liivmon   "..Jlion.)!  Iiniversiiy  Intension  M«>Qciation 

lenft  taui-.ei  i.ir  ine.r  own  employees  but  amont  butiness  and  industrial  tirms  there  are 
•CI  *ilh  iccfedit-d  ( rivjte  home-"ij^»  <f'i')ii< 


The  NHSC  also  surveyed  major  currespond-  . 
ence  ,chii..;«.  throiishout  the  tree  world 
Thirty-three  schools  in  18  countries  reported 
602,444  new  students  In  1967,  and  a  total 
student  body  of  l  !fi8,349  A  total  of  8.343 
courses  of  ^tudy  ■•  ■    ■      '•  r-  ; 


iilPi'IL.s  CONFOUNDED 


THE   "PUEBLO'— HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON,  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or    lUWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker  this  is  the 
100th  day  the  US  S,  Pneblo  and  her  crew- 
have  been  m  North  Korean  hands. 


HON    PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF     .\RIZONA 

IN   FHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UXITFD  .-TAlT-.-r 

Wednesdav.  Mcv  1.  1908 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr  Prr.-idcnt.  :n  a  day 
wiicn  rebellio:'.  setm.^  to  be  the  only  ac- 
tivity on  our  college  campuse.s  that  make.< 
news.  I  .should  liko  to  rc.'^torc  .some  per- 
spective to  the  situation  by  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  .Senate  ;o  an  fncounter 
between  a  cnppltd  youn,u  man  and  a 
proupof  liippifs 

The  account  i,^  .^o  muvm.i;  that  I  found 
myself  deeply  touched  merely  from  read- 


M(U/  1,   196  S 

■AVA  the  article,  I  feel  that  Senators  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  it  also. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  an  article 
tntitled  'Spa-stic  Collegian  Confounds 
Hippie.s."  published  m  the  Arizona  Re- 
public ut  Aim!  4,  1968.  be  priiUed  in  the 
recohd. 

There  beinp  no  ob.iection,  tJie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnntt-d  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

^PA.«Tir    t'l '1,1.1  r.IAN    ('(■NJi'l-NDS    HIPPIES 

(  By  Bob  T;ionia.s) 

Tucson,- -A  youth  who  will  never  be  called 
to  iilJUtary  service  ye.stcrUay  answered  anti- 
w.ir  OfOiDUfcirators  ;ii  .i,  hearl-tugging  de- 
;e:ise  cif  America, 

Fellow  Unuersuy  t:  .■\ri7xjna  students 
{•iicrred  .Mike  Puxtoii.  l!l  :or  his  bravery,  lor 
his  weirds  and  lor  the  !act  that  he  was  there 
::i  the  lirst  place, 

Paxtuii,  .1  spastic  whose  every  movement  i.s 
an  etlurt.  wislied  out  loud  that  he  could  go 
to  Vietnam  .ind  tight   lor  his  country. 

In  .1  rough,  lunny.  furious  series  of  con- 
iroiuations  between  about  24  long-haired. 
bushy- bearded  and  beadeci  hippies  and  a 
t;roup  of  outraged  war  supporters.  Puxton 
cuided  those  who  would  abandon  the  tJnlted 
.•states. 

■  I  wi.sh  I  (.ould  fto  to  Vietnam,  hut  I  can't. 
I'm  a  cnjiple.  You  peojjle  can,"  he  said,  hl.s 
eves  Hashing  with  desperate  sincerity,  "but 
you  won't.  You  won't  light.  You  won't  even 
cut  your  hair.  You  look  like  a  bunch  of  dogs." 

Paxton.  a  lamiliar  .'Jight  vn  the  campus  as 
;-.e  wheels  from  class  to  class  in  a  specially 
made  tricycle.  clcmanOcd  the  microphone 
.'.Iter  antiwar  speakers  had  attacked  the  draft, 
toUege  Oelcrmcnt.'.  bic  business  and  patriot- 
ism. 

Those  wlio  tried  to  speak  against  the  hip- 
pies brlore  Paxton  were  cither  inarticulate 
with  anger  or  made  sucli  loolish  statements 
t.-iat  the  audience  oi  about  500  students 
i.ooted  them  down. 

But  Paxton  picked  l.ia  way  through  the 
sittiDg  'iippies  .ind  demanded  the  right  to 
speak.  Reiused  at  Iirst,  P.'.xton  persisted  and 
•he  students  thouted  t.heir  demands  that  lie 
I  e  l.e.ird. 

Whiie-I.iccu.  Paxton  turr.co  i  n  ihe  hippies, 
and  said,  "Luok  at  them,  look  at  them. 

■'I've  got  one  question.  Who  i^ays  their 
.ils?"  he  'tvildly  wa\fd  the  luicropnonc  and 
e   repeated.  "Who  pays  t.heir  bills?" 

The  hippies  hung  tlleir  heads. 

"They  ask  you  what  it  moans  '  i  be  ijra\f. 
I..ke  you  can  I  really  be  brave  unless  you  .tre 

jii^i:  what  they  ,vre  doing. 

■  What  does  it  mean  lor  I'ower  children 
•  •  be  brave.'"  he  .isked.  "What  is  freeoom,' 
;  "J  you  think  Ireedom  is  to  think,  to  say    lo 

I  what  you  want  lo  do.' 

Maybe,  Bu-„  unless  you  >upport  the  Con- 

•itunon.  (ieiond  vour  country  and   its  sys- 

111,  all  your  ireedom,  all  ycmr  liberty,  will  be 

■  \ken  ;:way. 

■you  say   you  are  suffering  for  what  you 

elleve   in.   I'll   tell   \ou    what   it   is   like   to 

ulier  for  wnat  you  believe  m.  I  work  18  hours 

-   day   to  survive  m   this   free  country,   Y'ou 

iii't   know   what  work   i>.   You   don't   know 

iii.t  ic  IS  like  to  struggle.' 

;ie   was   interrupted    0;,    cheers. 

I  sutler.  Ill  agony,  each  day,  but  I  keep 

.  Jing.    "You    quit     I  prolonged    cheers,  l     Y'ou 

oii't  have  the  guis  to  light,  Y'ou   won't   go 

■  ■\'iet  Nam.  Ycu  abuse  this  country  and  its 
'    I'tiomy.    You   say   what   this   country   runs 

.!  is  (errible.  selfish  or  Immoral. 
Paxton,  who  ran  away  from  liis  California 
•  :ue  alter  a  fight  with  i;is  parents,  has  sup- 
;   'rted  himself   with   odd   jobs  since  coming 

■  J  Tucson.  He  graduated  irom  Tucson  High 
■--hool  with  a  2(B)    average  and  Is  a  Junior 

■  tile  UoiA.  He  has  held  hve  scholarships. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOrlSI.^.NA 
IN  THE  HOUt^E  OF  HEPRESENTATIVF.S 

Wednesday.  May  l.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  a 
oreat  disservice  to  our  German  allies  by 
referring  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
"Western  Germany." 

Of  the  77  million  people  in  the  divided 
German  nation,  60  million  live  in  the 
Federal  Republic,  and  except  lor  the 
nonviolent  wall  more  would  follow. 

A  more  fittint;  desicnation  of  the  sepa- 
rated country  would  be  to  refer  to  the 
Federal  Republic  as  "Free  Germany  " 
and  Communist  East  Germany  as 
"Occupied  Germany." 

And  in  all  fairness  they  look  forward 
to  the  day  of  liberation  of  occupied  Ger- 
many to  a  free,  reunited  Germany.  As  a 
I^eople  they  have  been  i^ersecuted  long 
enough — and  as  a  nation  divided — this 
separation  can  but  serve  henceforth  as  a 
rallying  objective  for  aptiressive  oppor- 
tunists. 

The  free  German  leadership  is  bound 
to  us  in  America  ethnically  and  cul- 
turally. Tliey  have  proven  their  friend- 
.ship  and  we  should  lielp  them — while  we 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  March  Em- 
bassy Report,  "Responsibility  for  the 
Future  of  the  German  Nation,"  and  a 
story  of  the  cancer  already  builduiR  up 
in  Germany — "Red  Rudi"  loUuwins  my 
remarks : 

Responsibility  ior  the  Future  of  the  CJer- 
MAN"  Nation:  Report  or  the  P'fderai.  Ciov- 

ERNMENT    ON    THE    .'-'TATE    OF    THE    NaIIO.N    IN' 

A  Divided  Germany 

(Note. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  lie- 
public  of  Germany,  Dr.  Kurt  Georg  Kicsinger, 
gave  the  followinc  "Report  on  the  .State  of 
the  Nation  iu  a  Dividci  Germany,"  on  March 
11.  1968,  in  the  loBto  jju  r.ary  meeting  of 
the  German  Bundcst.ig. ,' 

Twenty-three  ye,,rs  alter  tiie  end  ot  the 
becond  World  War,  this  iirst  report  on  the 
itate  of  the  nation  stiU  lias  to  carry  the 
heading,  "Report  on  the  State  of  the  Nation 
in  .1  Divided  Germany" 

This  is  not  flue  to  the  will  ..:  t;ie  Germans. 
Had  they  been  able  ta  decide  lor  themselves 
at  any  time — or  could  tiiey  do  ,'^o  today — 'he 
peaceful  unification  of  the  iialion  would  be  a 
certainty.  All  the  world,  Vv'e-i  and  East,  knows 
this.  The  right  of  self-determination  which 
Is  invoked  l)y  the  peoples  (,f  the  earth  ana 
which  is  solemnly  guaranteed  in  t.he  l.'nnod 
Nations'  Charter,  cannot  In  the  loiiR  run  be 
denied  to  the  German  people  either.  Its 
application  is  to  enable  this  people,  at  long 
la.st,  freely  to  manifest  its  will  with  repeat 
to  the  question  oi  icunificition  r^nd  the 
political  order  it  desires. 

More  than  77  million  people  now  Lve  in 
both  parts  rf  Germany,  of  whom  GO  million 
live  in  the  Federal  P.epublic,  In  .-iddition. 
almost  1  million  Germans  still  live  m  the 
areas  east  of  the  Oder  and  Xeisse  River.;. 
Compared  with  1933,  the  total  German  popu- 
lation has  Increased  b  ,-  11  i.aillion.  but  it  is 
living  and  working  m  an  ^j-ea  which  has 
shrunk  by  about  I15,OCK3  iquare  kilometres, 
torn  asunder  by  international  developments 
after  the  war. 

the     divided     -VATION — A      PAWN      IN      I.N-TERNA- 

tional  power  politics 
The  great  conflict  between  East  and  West, 
to  our  misfortune,  made  the  dividing  ime  of 


the  spheres  ii   interest   cut  rntht  across  iair 
lountry. 

since  the  -Soviet  Union  has  caunlit  up  with 
the  t.'nlted  States  In  nuclear  .irniimieiiTs. 
tlie  powers  .;iid  their  blocs  liavc  hern  laciiie 
each  otlier  strongly  armed.  Tliey  re  (■ndca\- 
oniig  to  avoid  any  cinlllct  wblcli  miitht  de- 
\elop  into  a  nuclear  war  annlliihiling  them 
both,  Tlie  dreadful  danger,  while  jireservlm; 
a  jirecarious  peace,  solldllies  the  status  (|un. 
Th.o  power-politiral  and  ideoloclcal  dltfcr- 
i-nces  continue  to  c  xlst  but  the  fronts  liave 
Irozen  m  the  middle  i>i  our  country 

.\    l'C>LIoy    ill      llACf    .\ND    detente 

Whoever  wants  ',  o  vhaime  this  int.;lerable 
and  dangerous  state  of  affairs — and  we  must 
and  want  to  change  It — can  only  do  so  by 
peacclul   means. 

That  Is  why  the  Federal  Government  iias 
initiated  its  polli'\  of  detente  vis-,i-vls  East- 
ern Europe.  WUhout  abaiidoiuim  'he  iii- 
ilestructible  right  ol  our  Nation  lo  live  m 
'■ne  Slate,  v.e  are  atteminiiu;  to  ])a\e  lae  way 
t.jwards  a  Euiopean  pe.ice  rdcr  ■,\hich  is 
also  to  overcome  the  division  oi  (lermany. 
Many  Cjuestions  are  still  the  .--ubject  tif  healed 
lontroversy  between  liursf'ves  and  wur  East- 
ern neighbors  All  these  questions,  v.hich  are 
the  subject  ol  most  ser.ous  and  continume 
discirssTRjis  also  witmn  our  eountry,  cannot 
be  solved. m  Isolation  but  only  In  ihe  pnxiess 
"1  establu,hlni:  such  a  Euro;x:au  peace  order 
If  we  want  to  create  a  lasting  peace,  we  must 
iind  .solutions  which  are  recocnlzed  as  ri  -hi 
and  just  also  by  future  i-enerations 

We  are  theretore  iryine  to  dovelo[)  iet'er 
relations  v.'ltii  our  1-, astern  iieiitnbors  \Vp 
nave  therelore  established  dlphmiatic  rela- 
tions with  Rum.uiia  and  Yueoslavia  and  have 
exchanged  trade  ini.sslons  with  Prague 

We  are  preiJared  to  enter  into  liiplomata: 
lelallons  with  the  C-/echos!ovak  Hepublic  and 
•vvith  all  otiier  Fast  Kuropcan  .stales  and.  tc- 
-■ether  with  inem.  to  endeavor  to  build  .i 
better  luture  lor  Europe. 

The  conviction  that  It  is  necessary  to  find 
a  Just  solution  to  the  German  question  lor 
the  Sake  ot  peace — <pt  real  jjeace — is  growmc 
outside  Germany  as  well  The  more  clearly 
.ve  uphold  our  ri^ht.  the  more  obviously  we 
display  (jur  .^ense  oi  jiroportion.  the  more 
concrete  our  actions  are,  the  more  convlnc- 
..iL'ly  v.e  prove  our  {lelermmation  lo  pre- 
serve [jcace  .,'1  the  world — the  more  -afely 
!nay  v.e  expect  to  win  the  moral  and  ;)oiit:cal 
.-upport  <;f  the  jjcoples  m  the  whole  world, 
,ilso  in  the  East,  lor  the  cause  of  reunl- 
.'loat.on. 

\   .mutum    '.F..\UNrr,\Tio:.   of  i  or.ct 

A'e  feel  that  m  this  situat'on  a  mutual 
rcuanciation  of  force  would  be  an  impor- 
tant nrst  st"p  toward  a  Europe.-\n  peace 
order,  and  we  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
v.'ould  act  consistently  if  she,  the  great  nu- 
-iear  power  wnich  ixpects  as  to  leiiounce 
nuclear  weapons,  wo-jid  be  jircpared  to  ijit- 
pre"s  .-uch  a  renunciation  of   lorce. 

The  Federal  Government  is  convinced  that 
a  iion-])roJi;>ration  treaty  could  be  useful  In 
a  still  danccrous  jjhase  of  world  politics  and 
could  reduce  tensions.  .Such  a  treatv,  how- 
e\er,  must  meet  the  Interests  ot  .ill  those 
who  .-.re  expected  to  sign  it 

In  its  memorandum  of  M.irch  8.  the  Feu- 
eral  Government  has  again  stated  ius  views 
in  the  jiresent  uraft  ol  a  non-jiroliieratiou 
treaty. 

As  long  as  the  East  is  stih  strongly  .armed, 
v.-e  must  look  after  our  defense.  We  still 
res-'ard  the  Nort.h  .Atlantic  Ahiance  as  the 
safest  defense  guarantee.  This  Alliance  is 
not  in  contradiction  lo  (jur  peace  jjoUcv,  on 
the  contrary;  It  is  this  '.ery  Ahiance  which 
./ives  us  the  possibility  of  pursuum  a  policy 
o!  detente  not  ■  arrying  any  unacceptable 
security  risks.  If  v%-e  were  to  aiEret!ard  t'nls. 
riaimerous  consequences  ;or  the  situation  of 
Germany   and  Europe  might  arise. 

We   would   be   f:lad   it   we   could   ronnect   a 
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renunrUtlon  nt  force  with  balanced,  mutual 
ciL-iarmampiiT-  m«':\siirp'»  Aiirt  fife  reductions 
The  PeMeral  Government  Is  studying  such 
project  ana  their  security  -inct  fi>relgn  policy 
a.<pects 

Thu  year  'he  United  3tates  wtU  re-deploy 
35  1)00  men  and  the  United  Kingdom  6  000 
men  of  their  forces  now  -.uitloned  In  Ger- 
many Fmnce  Intends  to  deploy  5.000  men 
from  Germany  ro  Eastern  France  Belgium 
also  Intends  to  reduce  the  number  of  her 
units  We  ;iro  foilowlni?  :hu  iinllA'er.il  de- 
velopment with  concern  However,  we  must 
be  aware  that  we  can  only  expect  our  Allies 
to  be  ready  to  Join  Ln  the  defense  of  our 
country  In  an  emergency  If  we  continue 
to  have  at  tuir  rlispo».»l  i  svifRciently  numer- 
ous effective  Bundeswehr  with  modern 
eciulpment 

ET  Ri'PR    ^S   K  Smt'^NC.    H\RrNra    t.V    the    ATt,ANTtC 
ALLIANCE 

strong  as  our  links  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
1^  i,ur  relations  with  the  United  States  may 
he  we  should  not  seelc  our  own  firure  and. 
we  believe  that  of  .\  Unl'ed  Western  Europ* 
wi'hin  th-"  firm  framework  of  .\  North  At- 
1  mrlc  rmperuim.  Such  a  soUiiiijn  would  tuni 
the  demarcation  line  dividing  Germany  and 
Europe  into  a  permanent  frontier  wall  Such 
a  solution  could  aUo  dr.imatlMlly  increase 
ti-.p  cfanger  of  a  major  world  conflict 

.Slnr*  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
the  United  States  has  always  advocated  a 
pollev  of  European  unlrtt-nflon  A  strong, 
united  Europe  could  take  part  of  the  burden 
c>:T  American  shoulders  and  could  assume  a 
cr-ater  share  of  the  r'.sponsibUlty  for  Its  own 
securUT  Such  an  independent  Europe, 
linked  in  .'rlendship  with  America,  .•ouid 
r-i-ndfr  a  m.ijor  service  to  peace  In  the  world 
and  could  help  to  build  a  bridge  between 
West  and  East  A  reliable  partnership  with 
.America  will  continue  t.'  i>e  ensured  be- 
cause—  apart  from  our  common  spiritual  and 
political  Ideals-  there  Is  an  identity  of  in- 
terest in  not  letting  Western  Biirnpe  fall 
under  Soviet  Influence 

rrnopKAN  osfmcAnoN 

What    tnen    Is    the   present   state   of   this 

European  unlflcatiim  wM-h  can  be  of  such 

great  importAnce  for  the  futtire  of  our  Na- 

ri  .n  md  which  l.s  one  u.'  the  <r«entJal  tivsks 

'•  our  cei  tury'' 

Considerable  progress  hjs  been  achieved 
in  the  development  of  the  European  Com- 
munities Thev  have  not  onlv  b«en  of  great 
economic  benefit  to  their  members,  but  have 
also  strensithened  the  feeling  of  solidarity 
and  have  enhanced  Europe  s  standing  and 
weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  wurld  However,  we 
are  unfortunately  still  fnr  from  the  aim  of  a 
politically  united  Europe 

Great  Britain  .ind  other  European  coun- 
tr'es  wish  to  Join  the  Communities.  The  Fed- 
eral Ckivernment  suppor's  these  wishes  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  cjur  vautlous  but  con- 
sutenc  way  of  dealing  with  these  appllca- 
tioris  offers  the  best  prospects  for  overcoming 
the  dimculties  which  still  .stand  in  the  way  of 
.\ccesslon  with  full  rights  and  obligations. 
We  are  rirmly  determined  to  avoid  a  eni-.e 
crisis  In  the  Communltv  which  wovilu  en- 
danger what  has  .ilreiidv  been  achieved  or 
would  paralyze  the  vigorous  ae.elopment  of 
the  Communltv 

In  our  recent  talks  In  Paris  w»  have  reaf- 
rirn.ed  our  vvill  to  cooperate  closely  with 
France  Nob<.>dv  denies  the  fact  that  without 
such  cmperatton  the  unification  of  Europe 
cannot  succeed  For  this  reason,  the  Federal 
Ov>vernnient  at  once  intensified  the  coopera- 
tion provideil  for  In  the  German-French 
Treaty,  ex'entled  consultations  to  new  rieUfs 
and  initiated  a  closer  cooperation  betwei^n 
tlie  German  and  French  economies. 

Two  special  commissioners  were  appointed 
who  .ire  responsible  for  coordinating  this  ex- 
tensive cooperation  Above  all,  this  coopera- 
tion  between  Oermanv    and   France   Is   also 
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an  itiUinpensjiij.e  prerequisite  for  the  Euro- 
pean peace  >>r.l.T  we  seek  .iiid  which  includes 
the  ellmin.ition  of  the  division  of  Germany 

CORtsPoNSIBlUPTY    HjH  A  PEACEFri. 
DSVELUPMENT    IN    TMK    WORU) 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  not 
one  of  the  big  powers  with  worldwide  poiit- 
ic.il  commitment*  But  economically  she  be- 
longs to  the  leading  group  of  Industrial  na- 
uons  Her  trade  Interests  therefore  span  the 
whole  globe. 

Because  of  her  economic  strength,  she  has 
a  i-oi.siderable  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  Urge  parts  of  the  world 
It  is  an  imperative  task  for  every  industrial 
nation  to  do  all  it  can  to  help  developing 
countries  in  jther  continents  to  build  up 
Uieir  own  sound  economic.  .s(x:luj  and  po- 
litical systems  Time  and  again,  one  has  to 
tell  those  people  who  think  that  such  funds 
c4.(Uld  be  put  to  better  u.se  at  home  that  our 
own  future  Is  also  being  determined  by  a 
sound  development  of  that  new  world.  Un- 
Uke  most  other  budgetary  Items,  funds  ear- 
aiarked  for  development  aid  were  therefore 
not  reduced  but  liicre;u»ed  by  the  Federal 
Hepubllc  m  tlie  1*37  budget  .ind  within  its 
medUim — term  nnanclal  planning  .She  is  de- 
temiitied  tt)  do  everyMilng  she  cm  to  gUe 
ad'. Ice  and  aid  to  help  these  countries 

But  qiute  apart  from  these  interests  and 
commitments,  we  try  to  malnt-iln  friendly 
relations  with  all  countries  in  the  world  and 
to  win  their  sympathy  for  the  need  U] 
achieve  a  just  solution  of  the  German  ques- 
tion. It  is  our  hope  that  our  relationship 
with  those  states  in  the  Arab  world  with 
whom  we  do  not  have  any  diplomatic  rela- 
tions ,it  present,  will  soon.be  rearranged  In 
friendship    g 

THE    liEXMANMtOPLE    AND    :HE   WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

The  German  people  .ire  following  the  war 
m  Vletn;un  with  great  concern  and  deep 
sympathy  for  the  sulTering  population  of 
that  country.  This  sympathy  clearly  shows 
how  intolerable  our  nation  finds  the  very 
Idea  of  war  and  the  she<ldlng  of  blood  which. 
in  all  its  cruel  severity,  unavoidably  includes 
the  civilian  population,  women  and  i-hlldren. 
Yet,  whatever  views  one  may  hold  about  the 
.\mencan  intervention  In  Vietnam,  we 
should  resolutely  reject  the  wholly  one-sided 
aistor'lons  jcftording  to  -.vhlch  the  Americans 
.ire  to  be  blamed  lor  the  war  its  origin  and 
Urveiopmeiit  We  of  all  people  have  the  least 
reaion    to   pose    as    America's   schoolmaster 

I  vmsh  with  my  whole  heart  that  our  coun- 
try could  help  to  end  hostilities  in  the  near 
future  As  we  are  not  in  a  p(isitlon  to  do  so, 
the  only  possibility  that  remains  is  to  ease, 
by  increased  humanitarl m  help  the  suffer- 
ing of  all  the  people  who  have  been  afflicted 
by  the  wur  In  Vietnam. 

THE    THACtC    UrVISlON    i>P     THE    r.ERMAN     NATtO.V 

Let  US  turn  our  thoughia  from  the  misery 
of  others  to  our  own  national  distress. 

The  overlords  In  the  other  part  of  Ger- 
many have  exploited  the  division  of  our 
nation,  imposed  on  us  by  international  de- 
ve.opnients.  forcibly  to  cordon  off  our  fellow- 
countrvmen  more  and  more  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  tlie  regime  to 
which  they  have  svibjected  the  population. 
This  consistent  p<Jlicy  of  keeping  the  coun- 
try divided  Is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  result 
of  the  political  weakness  of  their  regime 
which  does  not  enjoy  the  support  of  tJie 
population.  On  the  otner  hand,  it  stems  from 
the  attempt  to  obtain  mtern.itlonal  recogni- 
tion for  a  second  German  state. 

The  contacts  between  the  two  putts  of 
Gernianv  were  restricted  stu;  further  alter 
the  building  of  the  Berlin  wall  With  a  few 
exceptions  mide  for  poiiucvl  or  professional 
reasons,  it  is  only  old-age  pensioners  who 
.ire  allowed  to  tr.r.el  to  the  Federal  Republic 
Laat  year  they  numbered  approximately  a 
million.  Visitors  from  the  Federal  Republic 
are   geneniUy   only   allowed   into   the   other 
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part  of  Germany  If  they  want  to  visit  tlr.st 
or  second-line  relatives  In  1967  they  num- 
bered about  1,400.000  To  West  Berllnors 
even  this  i.s  denied. 

There  Is  hardly  any  cooperation  left  in 
the  scientific,  cultural  and  sporting  sectors. 
Relations  in  the  church  sector  are  also  sub- 
jected til  draconl.m  restrictions.  This  sh<iw.s 
the  pressure  u>  which  the  churches  over 
there  are  exposed  HelatloiLs  in  the  Held  <>t 
justice  and  admlnistr.n Ion  are  being  llinniTi 
to  a  minimum  and  this  inlnlimim  is  bciiis; 
used  to  achieve  -omething  like  dealings  be- 
tween two  states 

This  isolation  enforced  by  the  leaders  if 
the  Socialist  Unity  Party  ..SEDi  makes  ,• 
difficult  for  us  to  talk  with  some  degree  •: 
.'ert.ilnty  of  the  people  in  the  other  part 
Germany  of  their  thoughts  .>nd  wl.slief. 
their  reelings  and  actions  In  a  totallUirl.i.-i 
regime  man  lives  his  life  under  the  se^  r.' 
stress  caused  by  the  tension  between  liuif;- 
reslstence  .md  outward  contormltv  Ncmt- 
theless.  we  underst.and  these  people  sti;: 
better  than  do   the  overlords  over  there 

Our  countrymen  are  Germans  Just  lik.- 
ourselves  and  many  of  them  come  from 
entirely  different  regions  of  Germany  or  from 
German  settlements  outside  of  the  old  Uei'  i 
borders.  Wherever  people  from  the  two  p.rf- 
of  Germany  meet  without  their  being  exposefl 
to  political  pressure,  it  becomes  apparer,- 
that  they  belong  to  each  other  as  people  : 
one  language,  one  history  and  one  culture 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority.  •;.. 
communist  regime  has  -not  succeeded  !. 
winning  over  the  population  This  al.so  .ip- 
plles  to  the  youth  Tlie  SED  regime  hiis  h.ui 
•o  take  Into  .iccount  the  fact  that  German- 
feel  as  one  nation 

There  Is  no  separate  German  Democratic 
Republic  iGDRi  nation.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Germans  m  the  other  part  of  Germanv  li.r  . 
experienced  their  own  difficult  lot  during  t!;c 
post-war  period  and  developed  from  thl.s  . 
^onscioiuness  of  their  own  which  we  respcc 
They  had  to  contend  with  more  <lltncult  con- 
ditions 'han  we  did  In  building  up  their 
economy  .md  they  .iro  therefore  (pute  r;«!i*;'. 
proud  of  this  achievement  as  well  .\6  of  the 
s\iccess  which  they  have  had  in  the  field  f 
science  and  technology,  culture  and  spor*s 

EXPANSION    or    ECONOMIC    TIES 

We  are  glad  that  the  economic  sltuatl.  :i 
in  the  other  part  of  Germany  continued  •  ■ 
imprf've  last  year.  Commidliy  prodiuiii:! 
increased  by  nearly  seven  per  cent:  exp  r^' 
rose  by  eight  per  rent:  ,ind  the  turnover  o. 
the  retail  trade  rose  by  four  per  cent.  .■\.-  . 
result,  the  standard  of  living  has  continue  . 
to  grow  The  Federal  Government  is  will::.-' 
!o  support  tins,  economic  progress.  Unfonti- 
natelv.  Inter-Zonal  Made  has  not  developcci 
in  the  A-av  that  we  wished  It  dropped  ov 
ihout  five  per  cent  last  year,  which  -.v;. 
partly  due  to  the  economic  downturn  in  ".■• 
Federal  Republic.  In  1966  and  1967  the  turn- 
over amounted  to  over  1.4125  million  doll.ir- 
Of  •his  sum.  deliveries  from  the  Federal  Re- 
public .iccounted  for  ;ipproximately  800  mi- 
llon  dollars,  deliveries  from  'he  other  part  l 
Germany  amounted  to  approximately  65" 
million  dollars.  Hence.  East  Berlin  is  lieavilv 
in  debt.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  be  found  .r. 
the  limited  number  of  goods  which  the  otlur 
part  of  Germany  lias  to  offer  Credit  fatllit!*  ■ 
ind  other  measures  can  only  bring  slior- 
term  relief.  The  Federal  Government  has  ni  ■ 
been  failing  in  this  respect  It  granted  .;  Fe<i- 
eral  giiarrmtee  for  long-term  deliveries  of 
capital  goods:  a  cc^mpany  for  the  nnuncmt; 
of  such  transactions  by  a  bank  consortium 
was  founded;  the  revocation  clause  was  .ibol- 
ished:  concessions  In  respect  of  the  .iddeu 
■.  liue  t.ix  were  made;  and  finally  the  date 
for  closing  .'ccounts  was  extended  for  one 
ve^r 

The  .Soviet  Union  endeavors  to  Incorporate 
the  economy  of  the  GDR  as  firmly  into  the 
Eastern    economic   system    as    possible.    We. 
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however,  must  try  to  broaden  our  economic 
contacts  We  hope  that  the  negotiations  on 
extending  Internal  German  trade,  which 
have  been  In  progress  since  last  September, 
will  be  .successtul.  We  are  considering  setting 
up  an  office  for  Inter-Zonal  trade  in  East 
Berlin. 

We  must  work  out  an  overall  scheme  for 
economic  relations  between  the  two  parts  of 
Germany.  This  scheme  should  also  Include 
an  examtn:itlon  of  the  financial  demands 
which  East  Berlin  lia-s  made  of  us.  The  Cabi- 
net Committee  for  Intra-German  Affairs  Is 
working  on  the  draft  of  such  an  overall 
scheme. 

TO    ALLEVIATE    THE    KATT    OF    THE    PEOPLE    IN 
lUVTDKI)    CKRIvlANV 

As  lom:  ■■>  we  Oerni.ms  are  denied  the  right 
to  live  in  one  state,  we  could  do  a  lot  to  pre- 
vent our  drifting  still  farther  apart  Even  In 
the  field  ol  legislation  and  administration, 
laws,  ordinances  .iiui  measures  which  are  not 
the  reflection  of  different  social  systems 
could  be  c.Hirdlnated  But  to  do  that,  the 
other  .-ide  would  iiavc  to  be  as  willing  as  we 
•  ire. 

~  I  repeat  once  .gain  the  offer  that  I  made 
111  the  Ciovernmcnt  Declarations  of  Decem- 
ber 1.3.  1966  .md  .April  12.  1967.  as  well  as 
in  my  two  letttrs  -o  Herr  Stoph.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  .ulheres  to  the  intention  of 
casing  the  lot  of  the  !)eople  In  divided  Ger- 
many. It  Is  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the 
Government  in  Enst  Berlin  about  all  prac- 
tical questions  coiirerning  the  living  to- 
gether of  Germans  It  hereby  expressly  ex- 
tends the  list  of  proposed  topics  by  adding 
the  sutatect  of  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
force.  We  are  prepared  to  talk  about  all  these 
topics  If  the  other  side  abandons  Its  at- 
tempt to  tie  up  these  talks  with  Its  demand 
for  international  recognition.  The  State  Sec- 
retary in  the  Federal  Chancellor's  Office  Is  at 
any  time  avrdlable  for  talks.  I  myself  would 
meet  Herr  .Stoph  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult of  such  negotiations  were  in  sight. 

A.SSfRINC.    THE    VITAL    INTF.RESTS    OF    BERLIN 

It  Is  especially  in  Berlin  that  we  become 
painfully  aw, ire  of  the  .state  of  the  Nation. 
That  city  is  a  symbol  of  the  fate  of  the  Ger- 
man people  in  this  century.  Once  it  was  one 
of  the  great  world  centers  where  culture 
sciioUirship  .iiiU  it'inmerce  flourished,  it  was 
our  capital  where  the  intellectual  forces  of 
the  Nation  i^.ithered  to  send  lortli  inspiring 
impulses.  Today,  we  dearly  miss  such  a  capi- 
tal which  could  vigorously  integrate  intel- 
lectual .md  political  life  of  the  n.itlon.  The 
manifold  pciUtical.  economic  and  legal  con- 
nections between  ihe  Federation  and  Berlin, 
which  have  tie'.eltiped  in  the  course  of  the 
years,  have  becume  indispensable  for  the  wel- 
fare and  viabilitv  of  Berlin.  They  are  com- 
pletely in  accord  vnlh  Berlin's  ,. greed  status. 
It  Is  East  Berlin,  however,  that  continually 
disregards  this  status  by  taking  unilateral 
measures  on  its  .soil  .aid  where  not  even  a 
minimum  <i:  iuim:m  relations  between  West 
,i!Kl  East  Berlin  is  conceded. 

The  Federal  Gipvprninent  is  always  willing 
to  work  together  with  all  the  four  powers  if 
this  promotes  Berlin's  interests.  It  hopes 
that  Moscow  .aid  East  Berlin  do  not  wish  to 
aggravate  tensions  either.  We  at  any  rate  are 
fully  determined  to  (guarantee  the  viability  of 
Berlin  and  its  population  also  in  the  future 
with  all  the  means  at  our  disposal. 

FORCES   IN   THE   POLICY   ON   GERMANY  FOSTERING 
PEACE 

Unfortunately,  our  policy  on  Germany  Is 
largely  dependent  on  developments  on  which 
we  have  little  or  no  influence.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  possibilities  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers  of  developing  peace-promoting 
forces  which  can  lead  to  an  end  to  the  status 
quo.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  road 
open  and  to  adapt  ourselves  both  to  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  and  to  a  speedier  change  in 
the  situation.  The  decisive  thing,  however,  Is 
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and  remains  that  the  Germans  never  Hag  in 
their  determination  to  be  reunited. 

Until  the  day  ol  reunllic.ition  which  will 
come  because  nobody  ran  break  the  will  t)f  a 
great  Nation  to  regain  its  unity  let  us  use 
the  time  to  keep  our  house  lierc  In  order  and 
to  prepare  our  country  for  the  time  and 
world  to  come.  Here  our  hands  are  not  tied. 
Here,  we  can  plan,  decide  .md  act  on  our  own 
although  we  shall  never  lose  sight  of  our  Na- 
tion's common  luture 

The  Internal  Situation  or  the  Fedfrai. 
Repiblic  of  Germany 
As  regards  the  internal  situation  in  this 
country,  we  can  .s;iy  in  all  modesty  that 
never  before  in  history  has  a  vn,st  majority 
of  the  German  people  Ijeen  able  to  liie  in 
stich  freedom  and  prosperity  as  the  .-ixty 
million  Germans  in  the  FedcrnI  Republic. 
Democratic  freedom  in  this  country  is  ifuar- 
anteed.  The  effectiveness  of  the  system  of 
parliamentary  democracy  is  ensured.  The 
I^rosperlty  of  our  ix>puIrttion  lias  maintained 
a  remarkable  level  despite  hust  year's  eco- 
nomic recession  and  many  difficult  i,truc- 
tural  problems.  The  gro,ss  national  jirodtict 
has  increased  more  than  five-fold  since  1950 
and  our  .social  security  has  reached  .i  mark 
which  many  nations  envy. 

THE    internal    SITUATION    OF    THE    1  EDERAL 
REPUKLIC  OF   t;ERMANV 

In  Autitmn  1966,  the  Federal  Hepubllc 
was  threatened  by  a  .serious  economic  set- 
back for  the  first  time  m  her  history.  This 
danger  was  overcome  by  measures  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Government  .and  the  Legis- 
lative bodies.  Tlie  present  development  crives 
us  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  also  be 
able  to  reckon  with  a  steady  prowTh  in  the 
coming  years.  A  moderately  expansh  e  eco- 
nomic policy  will  enable  us  to  continue  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  popula- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  these  measures 
which  we  took  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  of  economic  and  financial  policy. 
For  the  first  time,  the  national  budget  .ind 
the  economic  process  have  been  brought 
into  a  close  and  systematic  interrelation- 
ship. 

The  groups  participating  in  the  economic 
process  now  co-operate  much  more  closely 
than  previously.  Tlie  Gnvernment's  political 
planning  and  action  have  become  calcu- 
lable for  a  longer  period  than  hitherto.  The 
law  on  the  promotion  ol  economic  stability 
and  growth  obliges  the  Government  and  the 
Legislative  bodies  to  jitirsue  a  modern  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  tools  thus  created  lor  our  financial 
and  economic  policy  will  have  to  stand  the 
test  of  a  future  boom.  It  is  for  us  then  to 
avail  ourselves  resolutely  of  these  tools. 

lEDERAL    AND    STATE    COOPERATION    IN    FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 

Tlie  interplay  between  the  national  budpet 
and  the  economic  process  .Uso  forms  the 
b.asis  of  tlie  medium-term  financial  jilan- 
nlng.  To  bet^in  with.  It  is  intended  'o  plan 
ahead  and  organize  the  jjtiblic  budgets  until 
1971,  thus  permittins;  the  setting  of  priori- 
ties for  the  tasks  of  the  Government.  Con- 
siderable importance  will  be  attached  to  the 
yearly  review  and  revaluation  laid  down  in 
the  Stabilization  Law.  We  must  succeed  in 
extending  our  scope  of  action  v.-hlch  has 
been  so  insufferably  restricted  by  the  exist- 
ing legal  financial  commitments  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  set  about  solving  the  big 
and  expensive  new  tasks  of  the  ;;ext  few 
years. 

We  shall  be  :<b:e  to  achieve  this  goal  if  the 
Federation  and  the  Ltiender  (states!  work 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  financial 
planning  comprises  the  entire  budget  of  the 
public  authorities.  The  Federation  and  the 
Laender  are  obliged  under  the  Stabilization 
Law  to  make  medium-term  financial  plans 
in  order   to  achieve   the  aims  of  this  Law, 
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i.e.  stability  and  growth,  a  high  level  of 
employment  and  a  balanced  foreign  trade. 
However,  the  L.iw  does  ii.it  contain  any  pro- 
visions on  the  indispensable  mtitual  co- 
ordination of  these  plans.  I'he  Federation 
and  the  Laender  iiave.  therefore,  agreed  to 
rectify  this  shortcoming  by  aiipointimt  a 
Council  of  Financial  Planning  whlcli  will 
ineot    lor  ;he  first   time  on  March    14 

Iin     HEFoRM    OF    THE    ETNANCIAL    CONSTITTTION 

Tlie  reform  of  the  financial  constittitlon 
will  be  another  lmi)ortant  stage  towards 
closer  co-operation  between  the  Federation 
and  the  Laender.  The  Federation  .iiul  the 
Laender  have  achieved  general  agreement 
in  this  matter  so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  pass  the  ai)proprlate 
draft  laws  in  the  course  of  this  week.  It  was 
.igreed  'hat  the  followinir  tasks  will  be  em- 
Ixidled  in  the  Basic  L.iw  ;i.s  jiutlonal  tasks: 
louiKlinc:  and  extensiun  of  jilaces  of  iiiu'lier 
Uarning:  regl<uial  measures  of  economic 
Ijromotion  to  imiirove  the  structure  of  farm- 
ing and  to  preserve  the  coast.  Furthermore, 
.1  provision  will  be  included  in  the  Basic 
L.iw  which  emiK)wers  the  I'ederation  to  '^'rant 
linancial  helji  for  iinestment.s  by  the 
L.iender  and  local  authorities  in  order  to 
•  iVf-rt  disturbances  in  a  balanced  national 
economy  .md  substantial  disturliances  in  re- 
L'ional  economic  developments  Promotion  of 
education  and  i raining  is  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  concurrent  legislative  powers  in 
the  Ilasic  Law. 

One  especially  !m!x>r.aiit  and  difficult 
)jleoe  of  the  llnaiKial  reform  will  be  the 
reform  of  commun.U  linances.  The  linancial 
re.sources  of  the  communal  districts  and 
llieir  fiscal  structure  are  to  be  imjiroved.  Ne- 
gotiations between  the  Federation,  the  Laen- 
der .and  the  c-omrnunal  districts  are  still  in 
progress  on  this  highly  i-ontroverslal  ques- 
tion. Although  the  reform  of  communal  fi- 
nances is  not  to  come  into  effect  until  1970, 
this  subject  should  be  dealt  with,  If  pos- 
sible, by  the  Legislative  bodies  this  spring  in 
conjunction  with  the  reform  of  the  financial 
constitution  between  tlie  Federation  and  the 
L;tender. 

STRUCTURAL     PROBLEMS     IN     THE    GERMAN 
ECONOMY 

The  Grand  Coalition  has  succeeded  In 
again  .-tlmulating  general  c-conomlc  activity. 
This  success  IS  the  ijr€'condlti<in  for  .solving 
:t.  number  of  pressing  strurtunil  problems  In 
the  German  (>conomy.  T'iiese  include  above 
all  the  coal  iniiiine  industry  and    iGTlciilture. 

COAL     MINING 

The  statistics  published  in  the  Annu.ol 
Economic  Report  for  1967  sliow  that  the  Ger- 
man coal  nulling  Industry  is  viable.  Tue  pro- 
tective measures  implemented  by  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  have  eased  the  situation  for  the 
time  being.  But  to  achieve  a  (hirable  solu- 
tion It  IS  nccess.iry  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  program  on  the  adapta- 
tion ;uid  recovery  of  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try. The  draft  ol  the  law  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  coal  mining  industry  lias  been  .sub- 
mitted to  the  Bundestag 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  found 
a  Ruhr  unitary  company.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  by  the  Government  aJone.  For  this 
reason.  I  iippeal  urpeiuly  to  all  concerned 
not  to  ,'hirk  their  responsibility  for  this  joint 
task. 

The  unrest  amongst  the  miners  has  pri- 
marily 'oeen  caused  by  the  uncertainty  about 
their  future.  How  m;tny  pits  will  Ije  closed? 
Who  will  still  be  able  to  work  in  the  mining 
sector  in  future  and  to  live  in  his  accus- 
tomed environment?  Who  'will  have  to  quit 
the  .mining  sector  and  where  can  he  go? 
W'lll  he  get  any  help  during  this  difficult 
transitional  stage  and  will  not  his  future 
professional  lot  be  worse  than  his  present 
one?  The  Miner  wants  as  much  clarity  on 
this  matter  as  he  can  obtain;  He  is  level- 
headed  enotigh  to  accept  the  Inevitable  If 
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on.v  he  itn<iwa  that  the  State  and  the  econ- 
omy *ill  help  him 

AcaiciTLrose 

The  same  is  true  of  our  farmers   They,  too, 
h.Hv  Justified  cause  for  concern 

D'lr.nij  the  l(t*t  twenty  years.  German 
fa.-tners  have  Increased  their  production  by 
tw  >  t.ilrds  In  the  same  period  two  million, 
le  nior.-  than  fifty  percent  of  those  en- 
gaged in  riil!-tlme  farming,  switched  to  in- 
d'is',ry  These  fscta  .ire  pro<>f  of  the  eflS- 
cleiicy  and  the  often  unrecognized  adapta- 
bility if  the  farminif  community  TTie  Fed- 
er  itiun  and  the  Laender  have  vigorously  sup- 
pi  irted  this  structural  change  which  Is  still 
In  full  swing  Our  farmers  will  need  ^uvern- 
me:i:  help  in  future,  too,  m  >irder  t<i  be 
able  to  hold  their  position  within  the  Ger- 
man economy  and  on  the  European  market 
Th.s  aid  will  strengthen  farming  enterprises 
so  th.it  they  can  provide  an  adequate  Income 
Farmers  who  are  unable  tD  earn  a  reasonable 
Income  from  their  farms  will  have  to  im- 
prove their  income  by  i  spare-time  job  or 
sideline  or  leave  farming  altogether  These 
trir..sitlons  must  be  urijanized  In  an  accept- 
able way  and  their  effects  mitigated  by  im- 
proving our  rural  social  p<jlicy  Particular  Im- 
p.jrta.ice  shoiiid  t>e  placed  on  an  educatlonaJ 
policy  whlrh  ipens  up  alternative  profes- 
sional opportunities  for  vount;  people  in  the 
country 

THE  INFL'   ENCE  OF   THE  tNDt.'STRIAL  BEV.lLUTlON 

The  difficult. C3  l  •  which  miners  .md  f.irm- 
ers  are  exij<-)sed  sh  >w  that  the  Industrial 
revolution  is  continuing  .»puce  without  any 
let-up  The  level  jf  efBOncy  >>l  German 
technolcujy  and  indus.jy  is  high,  but  we 
should  not  forget  that  other  industrial  states 
have  made  enormous  efforts  to  modernize 
their  industrial  structure  and  have  achieved 
much  success  These  achievements  ;are  iar>-;ely 
due  to  the  fac:  that  i^rowth  industrtes  such 
as  electronics,  the  nuclear  industry,  avla- 
tl  n  and  aerospace  technology  are  being  sys- 
tematically developed  by  industry  and  pro- 
m'lr.ed  by  the  Government. 

These  industries  .'all  for  a  particularly 
;arvce  degree  of  research  and  their  efficiency 
depends  on  close  co-operation  between  sci- 
ence and  economy  We  are  conndent  that 
our  trade  and  industry  will  continue  to  be 
tqu.ii  to  mter'iation.il  competition  ;n  future. 
'tM>  However  as  is  alre.idy  being  done  with 
the  pr  >grams  drawn  up  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lor  ni'clear  research,  dut.i  processing, 
space  research  .ind  .«  eanographical  rese.-xrch. 
the  Federation  .ind  the  Laender  will  have 
to  i'.'.e  the  growth  industries  lew  siimuJi. 
In  addition,  we  sh.iU  In  general  have  to 
attain  closer  co-operation  between  the 
State,  the  busi;.esa  community  and  the  sclen- 
tihc  wr.rld  bofn  in  .nir  country  and  m  many 
spheres,  even  beyciud  lur  borders,  in  order 
to  secure  the  I'..4ture  of  the  coming  ger.era- 
tiohi. 

I  njTe  spolc?Q  ot  'i\e  rupid  process  oi  the 
industrui  'evoiutl.>n  Notjiing  haa  induenced 
mi^re  strougiy  ;.ie  !lle  oi  our  Nat-ion — .n  ei- 
ther part — and  change<t  it  more  profoundly 
tnan  nis  powenul  hutoncal  pr<>cees  VVhe.i 
the  German  Reich  aao  rounded,  aoout  hall 
t.le  population  worked  m  indiLstry  now.  this 
flg^ure  haa  risen  to  90  per  cent  In  the  federal 
repuDUc  .lad  to  a^Ola:  85  per  cent  m  the 
other  pait  of  CVermany 

This  duveio:)ment  ba»  gre  illy  enhanced  our 
prosperity,  has  raised  the  standard  of  living 
of  .ill  .lapses  ?l  lUe  popuLitton  and  has  made 
poosiolc  the  creation  of  a  generous  social  sys- 
tem. Although  we  are  no  longer  among  the 
great  ^l.t.cai  powers  o:  the  world,  we  ha%e 
thus,  nevert.ieleio.  obt.ilned  a  pl.ice  in  the 
leading  group  of  the  economic  powers  of  our 
t.me  This  meajis  that  uur  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy,  tne  staotltts  of  our  social  and 
fKdiUcal  order  and.  not  >.t6t.  iur  cultural 
;.te  depend  on  the  lie,Uth  and  growth  of  our 
economy.  The  imagination,  energy  and  adapt- 
ability of  our  Industrialists,  businessmen 
and  economic  leaders,   ".le  zva'.   and  skill  of 
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our  workers  and  employees,  teCinlclans  and 
engineers  have  .wconipllshed  .in  admirable 
teat 

IME    REQCIREMEMTS   OF   MODtRN   SCtZSl.-*. 

But  thl.s  economic  revolution  is  urged  on 
and  driven  forward  by  .xnother  movement; 
Modern  scle:ice  which  lias  st.irted  the  tecn- 
nolo^cal  and  lndu>trlal  process  and  every- 
thing that  followed  it  S»-.ence  :.•>  the  real 
motive  force  In  our  tune  it  inrtuencee  and 
changes  ever  mote  deeply  .ill  spheres  of  life. 
and  Its  standard  and  level  will  determine  the 
whole  ttiternal  development  .ind  exteni^-l  or- 
ganization of  tiie  competing  countries 

The  struciiues  and  Institutions  of  the 
State  must  not  evade  tins  need  tor  modern- 
ization either  .VJany  of  the  institutions  and 
procedures  which  we  have  inherited  fr<tm  the 
tri\dit;ons  of  the  19th  century  are  .ilieady 
inadequate  Uxlay  and  would  utterly  fall  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  luture 

T  .e  Federal  Constitution  of  the  country  Is 
not  to  be  restricted  or  even  atjoUshed  It  is 
by  no  means  obsolete,  .is  is  lell  by  the  .uivo- 
cAtes  of  a  centralist  and  unitarian  system  of 
which  they  expect  mlr;wlea  But  it  is  ()uite 
Indispensable  and  urgent  to  develop  mis 
Federii  system  in  a  manner  which  pievents 
indlsi-rtminate  centralism  Out  ensures  a  max- 
.mum  or  cofiperauve  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
element*  We  made  ^o*)d  progress  along  this 
path  .,ij>t  year  Nobod\  >hould  be  deceived 
about  the  fat-t  that  Federalism  is  lacing  a 
,<reat  test  We  should  all  know  ihat  if  we  fall 
m  any  fleld  of  activity,  history  will  not  ac- 
cept the  excuse  that  Jiu  did  not  fall  within 
our  terms  of  relerence 

A  reform  of  our  admiiiUtratlon  .aid  of  the 
civil  service  is  also  ur»ct'ntly  necessary.  It  Is 
not  a  matter  of  further  expaftdlng  the  al- 
ready inflated  .idmlnlsuative  maciilnery; 
what  we  need  j.re  new  techniques  >f  plan- 
ning aiid  intesiratlni;  the  various  sectors  of 
polltlcai  action  Institutlona  niust  tye  created 
for  the  training  of  highly  qualified  civil 
servants,  as  they  already  exist  m  tlie  form  of 
the  ix.mett  forfee  staff  college  and  the  tnun- 
Ing  center  for  the  foreign  service 

The  mterch.inge  of  leading  personnel  from 
the  civil  service,  business  .md  ludiistry  and 
Che  sciences  must  be  generously  encouraged. 
The  Federal  Government  has  already  tackled 
this  *a^k 

A      THOROL'CHGOtNr.      REFORM      OF     THE      EDUCA- 
TIONAL    AND     TRAINXNG     SYSTEM 

Otir  educational  and  training  .system,  too, 
lu-gently  requires  a  thorough  reform  .\  large 
number  of  institutions  and  tratlltions  in  our 
educational  system  ire  too  deeply  rooted  In 
the  epoch  >f  the  prelndustrlal  society  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  com- 
pletely transtormed  world.  One  may  regret 
having  to  give  up  maiiy  a  dear  and  venerable 
inheritance  when  we  are  carrying  out  this 
necessary  reform  The  important  thing  is  for 
our  educational  md  training  system  to  be 
modernized  and  .adapted  .'or  future  needs  In 
5uch  .1  way  that  we  c;ui  make  full  use  of  the 
big  oppiirtunltlee  furnished  by  the  scientific 
and  industrial  age.  I  am  not  .advocating  any 
jne-slded  scientific,  technological  or  com- 
mercial training  But  it  Is  high  time  for  us 
to  realize  how  much  the  tate  of  .kll  of  us 
depends  on  the  development  of  these  sectors 
.Nowadays,  nobody  can  cl.iim  to  be  educated 
If  he  Ignores  tne  suniflcince  of  modern 
naturnl  and  social  sciences. 

The  level  of  general  education  is  equally 
important  for  our  political,  our  economic 
and  our  cultural  life  In  recognition  of  this. 
the  Federation  ind  t.ie  l..aender  have  steadily 
increased  their  provision  for  training  and 
research  The  Federation's  contribution  to- 
wards the  promotion  of  higher  learning, 
which  ten  venrs  .igo  w;t8  27.5  million  dollars, 
amounted  in  1967  to  209  million  dollars  Dur- 
ing this  period,  expenditure  by  the  Laender 
rose  from  234  million  dollars  to  925  million 
dollars  Since  1960,  the  laender  have  more 
tOiOn  doubled  the  niunber  of  places  for  aca- 
demic  sta.'f   at   the   tmlversitles    in   keeping 
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with  the  recommendations  made  by  Uie  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Scientific  Affairs, 

NrCESSARY      ACCFI  rRATINO     Of      VNIVERSITY 
REFORM 

Nevertheless  the  dl.scusslons  about  'he  in- 
adequacies of  our  schools  and  universities 
have  grown  more  and  more  heated 

The  shortcomings  at  German  univer.^ltle.s 
are  both  quantitative  and  qualltaUve  liie 
universities  are  overcrowded  .md  :f  a  remedy 
is  not  found  soon,  the  expected  rush  of  slti- 
dents  in  a  tew  years'  time  will  lead  to  ,i 
shortage  in  the  recjuislte  number  of  places 
at  universities  and  :n  the  neces.^ary  number 
of  university  teachers  One  of  the  cjualltatlve 
shortcomings  is  the  often  antiquated  con- 
stitution of  our  rihlversltles  !\irthermore. 
the  course  of  studies  :n  some  disciplines  is 
uiisystematlc.  the  duration  of  the  studies  to") 
long  and  the  sliare  In  Mie  -shaplns  of  academic 
llfe  i^lven  to  lecturers  assistants,  and  stu- 
dents, insufficient  Hence  the  insistence  on 
a  spee<ly  reform  Is  perfectly  understandable 
,ind  Justified 

I  ,shall  inltlare  iiegotlatloiLs  with  the  com- 
petent representatives  of  the  German  uni- 
versities, the  .arts  and  the  sciences,  the  stu- 
dents the  I.«ieiuler  .md  'he  Federation  with 
a  view  to  accelerating  the  reform  of  i  tir  uni- 
versities 

RESPONSIBILrrlES      AND     TASKS      OF      THE     GRAND 
COALmON 

More  than  half  of  the  Germans  alive  "oday 
were  born  after  1933  Tlie  -Ime  of  the  Na- 
tional Soclallot  dictator.shlp  .md  the  war  are 
either  a  mere  faint  memory  from  their  child- 
hood days  or  they  were  born  .>.t  .i  l.uer  date. 
Between  them  and  oiir.selves  there  is  more 
than  the  normal  oreak  between  generations. 
Unlike  ourselves,  the  vouiii  ;x»ople  do  not 
think  of  our  .State  .md  social  system  .ts  some- 
•lune  that  was  .irduously  .md  successfully 
built  up  .igaln  they  are  more  conscious  of 
the  weak.nes.«ies  .iiid  shortcomln^ts  of  this  sys- 
tem. TTiey  do  not  cx)mp>are  jiir  social  and 
polltlc.il  reality  with  the  oast  but  measure 
•hem  with  the  criteria  of  Ideal  concepts.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  about  rhis  md  we 
should  not  wish  !t  to  be  otherwise  .^part 
from  a  small  CT"oup  of  Utopian  dreamers,  this 
young  generation  wants  above  all  to  have 
•he  certain  knowledee  th.nt  •hose  who  x-cupy 
the  responsible  positiun.s  m  today's  .soctetv 
.md  stale  .ire  willing  and  capable  of  layin'j 
the  foundations  for  the  future 

During  recent  vears.  the  ereat  controversies 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  Federal  Republic'' 
existence  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  German  political  life  Tlie  pr  -crams  ■:  1 
the  political  parties  have  drawn  closer  to 
each  other.  As  a  result  political  life  m  our 
country  may  hav  lost  in  color  and  dramatic 
C|uallty  On  the  other  hand,  ntanv  wlUuUy 
and  artlhclally  created  dllTerences  have  al.so 
disappeared  The  formation  ff  the  Grand 
Coalition  vvould  not  have  been  possible  but 
for  this  development.  This  coalition  started 
its  work  under  more  dithcult  conditions  th.in 
anv  coalition  s-lnce  1953  In  Sfteeii  months, 
it  has  completed  a  large  number  of  impor- 
tant task.-  and  storfKi  on  the  solution  ot 
others.  Despite  all  these  dl.Tlrultlef .  It  has 
proved  a  success  and  will  In  .mv  case  con- 
tinue up  'o  the  end  of  the  present  legisla- 
tive pcrifKl  We  are  not  tmavvare  of  the  excen- 
tlonal  political  nature  of  a  Grand  Coalition 
since  our  political  life  would  m  the  long  run 
suffer  without  a  strons  opposition.  However, 
in  the  situation  prevailing  in  ..utumii  jyee. 
the  G.-and  Coalition  represented  the  onlv 
serious  p<jssibillty  of  forming  a  Oovernment. 
I  think  that  we  have  made  a  ■  irtue  of  nec- 
essity Bu!  Ill  ■  rtler  to  take  Institutional  pre- 
cautions ai^ainst  the  danger  of  a  continuous 
compulsion  to  retain  a  Grand  Coaliticn.  the 
Government  is  firmly  adhering  'o  the  Inten- 
tion announced  in  the  Oovcrninem  Declara- 
tion to  create  for  the  Bundestaj;  elections 
alter  iie.tt,  a  simple  majority  ciectcral  system 
which  Is  intended  to  give  one  party  the  pos- 
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tlbllity  ..f  taking  over  the  responsibility  for 
the  Government 

A  lar(;e  number  of  .asks  coiild,  and  can 
only  be  solved  hv  the  Grand  Coalition  For 
years,  the  German  public  has  been  concerned 
with,  and  disquieted  by,  the  problem  of  na- 
tional enieruenry  leKlsh'ti.ai  We  have  reason 
to  exi^ect  that  the  deliberations  In  the  Bun- 
destag lommlttees  will  sikhi  reach  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  and  that  a  result  will  be 
achieved  which  is  pertinent,  which  will  dis- 
pel the  critics'  lears  and  which  will  replace 
the  allied  reserved  rlght-s 

All  .  f  last  ve.ir's  decisions,  which  required 
rt  cliange  in  tlie  Basic  Law,  were  made  easier 
or  poiislble  at  all  through  the  Grand  Coali- 
tion The  big  reforms,  too,  which  will  be 
started  In  the  course  of  this  year  can  prob- 
ably only  be  realized  by  co-operation  between 
the  two  big  parties. 

Extreme  right  and  left-wing  parties  have 
not  been  represented  m  the  Bundestag  for 
a  lo;ic  time  Before  the  Grand  Coalition  was 
founded,  right-wing  extremists  in  particular 
had  achieved  certain  successes  it  a  number 
of  Laidtac  elections  The  extremist  parties 
must  be  rolled  back  primarily  by  political 
artctinients  However,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  not  hesitate  to  use  also  constitu- 
tional means  against  such  parties  which 
threaten  our  basic  .system  of  a  free 
aemocracy 

GOAL-S    or    ol-R    FREE    SOCIETY 

Hi.siory  measures  the  K'rade  and  value  of 
nations  not  only  in  terms  of  their  material, 
but  i'lso  of  their  intellectual  achievements 
If  we  look  at  the  Ir.tellectual  picture  of  Ger- 
many today,  we  tmd  that  the  cultural  ef- 
llorescpne  of  the  last  century  has  not  been 
repeated  We  ^l•lare  this  f..te  with  other  na- 
tions in  our  Western  Civilization  But  we 
mav  note  that  our  fclenlif.c  research  has 
caught  up  wit':  i.tcrnatlonal  standards  in 
many  sectors  The  Mime  is  true  of  the  arts. 
Tlicatri<..il  .ii-.d  mislcnl  life  m  the  two  parts 
of  Germany  nas  aeam  rcachec  a  high  stand- 
;ird  A  number  of  German  writers,  composers 
and  artists  have  \»on  international  recog- 
nition. 

There  is  itlU  the  tiangcr  that  the  value  of 
life  is  being  measurca  too  mucii  by  the  ma- 
ierial  goods  ..cquired  Yet,  forces  are  stirring 
everywhere  warning  tis  th.it  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone.  The  .am  of  our  free  so- 
ciety is  to  enable  the  individual  to  develop 
all  ins  powers  lor  the  luliiiess  of  his  exist- 
ence To  win  freedom  and  the  fullness  of 
existence  lor  .ill  Germans  ic,  the  very  esserce 
of  our  .-truggle  for  the  reunification  of  the 
German  Nation 

VDOITIONAL  COMMENTS  LV  CHANCELLOR  KIE- 
SINCER  IN  THE  <  OURSE  OF  THE  BTJNDESTAG 
DEBATE  ON  HIS  STATE  OF  THE  NATION"  MES- 
SAGE 

On  March  15,  in  t'-.e  Bundestag  debate  on 
the  Federal  Chancellor  s  report  on  the  "State 
of  the  Nation  In  a  Divided  Germany,"  Chan- 
cellor Kiesmcer  iiintself  took  the  rostrum. 
He  rejected  the  distortions  with  wiilch  Ul- 
bricht  had  refused  the  proposals  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverr.ment.  He  then  emphasized  the 
German  willingness  to  solve  the  conflicting 
qtiestions  dividing  Germany  from  the  East 
European  nations,  in  the  context  of  a  Euro- 
pean peace  order  Finally,  he  warned  against 
,1  false  cl,issificatlon  <  f  the  poUcy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  is  first  of  all  a  Ger- 
man policy  directed  at  preserving  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  and  exp.Tndlng  the  Euro- 
pean C  immunity 

Tlte  Federal  Chancellor  dealt  in  depth  v/lth 
the  alieguiions  voiced  by  communist)  BED 
Chief  Ulbricht  ajtalnst  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  March  13  He  pointed  out  that  after 
.=.;x  months,  the  7,onal  Government  had  stU) 
not  replied  lo  his  proposals,  which  had  also 
been  kept  from  the  population  in  the  other 
part  of  Germany,  Tlbrlcht  accuses  us  of 
lusting  for  :,t<^>mic  weapons,  and  suppresses 
the  fact  that  we  have  long  ago  renounced  the 
poEsessicn  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  not  only 
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of  these  weapons,  but  .ilso  of  those  ..iher 
means  of  mass  extermination,  which  In  a  tew 
years  may  perhaps  be  Just  us  terrible,  the  bio- 
logical and  chemical  weapons  He  gives  the 
impression  that  we  do  not  wii^li  to  do  our 
part  In  this  great  thing.  He  often  falsifies — 
and  in  what  a  scurrilous  manner  does  he  do 
so.'  He  said  I  had  assured  the  neo-Nazi  lorces 
that  they  did  not  need  to  lear  governmental 
measures.  This  House  and  all  the  world 
could  hear  me  when  I  said:  "The  Federal 
Government  will  tise  all  constitutional 
means  against  parties  which  threaten  the 
free  order  in  the  Federal  Republic  A  plain 
untruth." 

Ulbricht  had  also  viciously  falsified  what 
the  Chancellor  had  said  about  Vietnam  Dr. 
Kleslnger  explained:  "He  told  the  people  in 
the  other  part  of  Germany  that  I  had  de- 
manded the  understanding  of  our  people  for 
the  unavoidable  harshness  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam."  To  the  contrary,  I  had  said:  For 
our  people,  the  very  idea  of  war.  but  par- 
ticularly the  bloodletting  wiiich  unavoidably 
also  Includes  the  civil  population,  women 
and  children.  Is  an  unbearable  thought," 

Now  as  before,  Ulbricht  denies  tlie  pe^^nle 
In  Centrril  Germany  the  freedom  to  say  what 
they  wish  and  where  they  wish  to  po  the 
Federal  Chancellor  continued  He  (ioses  him- 
self off  from  all  possible  contacts  offered  hv 
the  Federal  Government,  "But  he  not  only 
closes  the  doors  of  this  other  part  of  Ger- 
many against  the  free  wcjrld,  he  also  i  loses 
his  own  system  against  the  people  Uure 
And  some  day  that  will  be  )ils  .*^ate.  that  he 
will  have  separated  liim.se!f  completely  fn'^m 
the  population  In  a  moment  in  wiiich  de- 
velopments in  Eastern  Etirope  are  ;i!ready 
going  different  vvavs  lie  ftrafts  on  to  his  sy.s- 
lem  a  so-called  constitution  of  the  most  an- 
cient caliber  of  Marxist-!  eninist  ;oviely  and 
Stat*  constltutici^s.  We  .shall  not  stop  movi'iji 
along  this  road  on  vchich  we  have  entered. 
I  am  certain  that  time  will  not  wf^rk  for 
Herr  Ulbricht  but  for  us — that  is  t.i  .,ay  :or 
the  entire  CJcrman  nation   ' 

Concernlna  t!ie  ticrman  Easterr.  oortlcrr 
the  Cliancellor  stressed  that  he  had  never 
hc:ird  I'.n  expellee  say  that  ,i  .solution  should 
have  to  be  lotind  by  which  litiman  beings 
shoulJ  on.^e  again  'be  driven  from  their 
i.omes  m  m^i.'i.ses  like  cattle,"  'It  is  and  re- 
mains my  lirm  conviction  that  the  contro- 
versial questions  between  us  and  our  E:ist- 
ern  neighbors — the  Soviet  Union.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia^ — cannot  be  solved  in  ibola- 
tion,  but  that  thev  can  onlv  be  solved  in  the 
context  (.f  the  design  i  f  a  Fcr^  pean  peace 
order." 

Dr,  Kicsuiijer  reaairnied  tlie  olfer  to  Po- 
land concf-mint?  tho  border  question,  even  if 
this  can  only  be  legally  solvj<l  in  a  jieace 
treaty,  to  talk  beforehand  about  possible  so- 
lutions. 

In  regard  to  relations  vvi'h  Franrc  .iiid  'he 
Atlantic  .Alliance,  the  Chancellor  said:  In 
regard  to  FVance  I  sliould  like  to  say  some- 
thing in  connection  with  t  ertain  jiress  items 
from  abroad,  wiiich  I  have  read  in  the  mean- 
time. It  is  natur.illy  not  <iitirely  simple  lor 
us  to  make  our  policy  completely  clear  in  this 
extraordinarily  di.iicul',  situation.  But,  if 
here  and  there  in  the  foreign  press,  one  could 
read  .again — not  too  uiten  but  '  ne  saw  ir  oc- 
casionally— that  my  decl.iraticns  bore  Gaul- 
list  traits,  then  I  ..sk  myself:  Wi.en  will  neo- 
ple  finally  stop  wishing  to  ,st.:imp  pollc:'  so 
simply  as  GaulUst,  anti-Gauliist,  American. 
anti-AmerioanV  I  hereby  drchire:  rhls  Gov- 
ernment makes  its  own  policy  tust  as  does 
every  other  Government  in  the  world,  the 
policy  of  its  country,  m  ..ny  case  In  the  hope 
and  with  the  iioal  tli.-^.t  its  national-state 
policy  some  day  can  be  replaced  bv  the  policy 
of  a  united  Euro-^e  Perhaps  my  declaration 
that  ve  ought  not  to  seek  the  future  of  Eu- 
rope wit^jin  the  solid  structure  of  an  Atlant;c 
Imperium  was  considered  CiaulliKt.  I  rhose 
this  formula  quite  deliberately.  I  did  not 
speak  of  an  Atlantic  Communitv  v.iiich  oujtht 
to  be  or  which  ought  not  to  be.  I  chose  this 
expression  in  order  to  make  very  clenr.  that 
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in  our  opinion,  this  Euniiie — as  frienulv,  in 
my  opinion,  as  it  will  Ijf  and  must  rcnuin 
with  the  United  States-  must  have  so  much 
strength  of  its  own  that  it  m.ty  truly  take 
,1  great  part  of  the  burdens  from  the  Ameri- 
can shoulders,  and  .so  that  it  can  help  to  jiul 
tins  great  Europcnn  liouse  in  order  .md  st.iiid 
up  .i.s  .1  peacemaking  lorce  in  our  world  lor 
the  preservation  of  world  peace."  The  ClMn- 
cellor  w:.s  happy  tint  he  .ii^reed  ui  ; Ins  ques- 
tion with  the  French  i«)llcy.  Even  il  FYance 
goes  Its  own  w.iy  in  re«urd  to  the  North  At- 
lantii;  Alliance,  it  nevertlieless  luUy  under- 
.^lalids  1  he  Ciernian  .-tandix.'lnt  uii  the  Al- 
liance Moreover.  President  de  Gaulle  had 
m.ide  ;t  clear  th,it  unless  wiiolly  unforeseen 
evenus  octtir.  France  vvould  not  leave  the 
.Alliance  as  It  now  looks  to  France. 

Tlie  Cli.mctilor  i  xpre.s.scd  the  h.ope  tliat  by 
means  of  the  methixis  employed  by  his  Gov- 
ernment It  may  be  jiossible  to  avoid  a  great 
crisis  in  the  EEC.  and  gradu.illy.  even  if 
l.iborior.sly,  to  move  ahead,  'If  the  agree- 
ments we  have  made  in  Paris  are  put  into 
pr.ictice.  It  will  be  the  only  steji  lorw:ird 
that  has  succeeded" 

Llstliip  the  resvilts  of  the  policy  of  the 
Cir.ind  ConUtion  Government,  the  Federal 
Chancell -r  named  'lie  iiuensification  of  re- 
litions  with  France  the  establishment  of 
dljjlomatic  relations  with  Humanl.i  and 
Vng^shiv  1.1,  :ind  the  improvement  of  rela- 
tions V  1th  Czechoslovak:  o  The  Federal  Ciov- 
f-rnmcnt  has  made  a  niucber  of  fonstructlve 
jiroposals  to  the  East,  and  lias  tried  to  fore- 
st.ill  a  crisis  in  the  EEC  resulting  :r.  .m  the 
entrance  applicat'ons  of  other  countries.  It 
has  convincingly  presented  it.s  jiolicy  m  all 
the  world,  and  enlisted  confidence  iln  Ger- 
many). 'Is  it  notl'.ing,'  the  Ch,iricellor  .isked, 
•  that  we  have  made  offers  to  the  regime  in 
the  other  part  ol  Germar.y  of  .o.  almost  revo- 
lutionary boldness,  lo  which  t^i at  regime  has 
not  (iared  until  this  hour  to  respond,  becau.se 
it  can  evidently  not  resixjiid  to  them  without 
end.mgeriii^  iT,selt'" 

IhYom  th-.'  Atlanta  i  Ga  i   Con.5tltution. 

Apr    26.   1968) 

iirnt'si  How  H'Ti  DrrsfHKF   Rn  ami    .\ 

i<FVOH'TIONARY 

".■\3  tr.ides  r(;.  I  was  trained  us  an  ;n<iuttrl.il 
salesman."  Rudl  DuUschlte  told  a  reporter  last 
month.  'That  is  a  trade  in  wiilcli  r.ne  can 
earn  a  lot  of  money.  But  I  don't  practice  it 
I   am  a  pr.)fes.slon.iI   recolut,i.,nary." 

In  uppeKr.'uice.  l:i  manner,  m  near  y  eve  rv- 
thlng  he  !ia:i  done  during  the  la.st  jear.  28- 
year-old  Rudolf  Dutschke  has  convincingly 
lived   lip  to  Ills  own  description. 

.\  red  .sa.sh  over  nls  thlck-knlt  pullover,  a 
perm.ment  hv<"  o'clock  .shadow  darkenlriL'  his 
chin,  a  lank  .orel'x-k  of  unkempt  liair  lalling 
close  to  his  gllst'?nlng  dark  eyes,  he  comes 
close  to  being  .i  st,,rekeener':^  carl'"iture  '•'  .i 
typical  Bolshevik  a'tltator, 

i..NVf:)V    (  ,K   riFV'   LT 

Har.th^-uing  '.rowds  ;n  Herlln,  Frankfuit 
Bonn  an  1  a  score  of  other  West  German 
cities,  and  more  recently  in  London  Am;  ter- 
dam  and  Prarue,  '  Reo  Rudl"  I1..&  become 
Eiir'"'pc's  leadini?  ambassadf.r  'f  revolution 
I,..5t  week,  :i  would-bc  ,issassin  tried  to  end 
Dut.-chke'£  career,  .snooting  and  wounding 
iiim  serious Iv  on  a  We't  Berlin  .street 

Dutschke  has  sacri.lced  all  out  trie  bare,st 
personal  necessities  for  hia  beliefs,  soiisisting 
on  an  occa.sional  subsidy  from  his  Amencan 
fathor-in-law  i^nd  paltry  lecture  fees 

Hi;;  cause  i.^  the  overthrow  of  t.be  "corrupt 
est.ibllshment,"  the  manipulators"  of  the 
"lata  eapita'ism"  In  the  West  and  "late 
■Stalinism"  :n  'he  West  .ind  calls  himself  a 
Marxist 

LOTS   OF   IDEAS 

By  Ills  own  account  he  .has  drawn  ideas 
not  only  from  'he  Communist  classics — Karl 
Marx.  FYledrich  Engels  and  Lenin — but  also 
from  Rosa  Luxembur''  1  the  liberal  German 
Socialist  murdced  in  1919  Mao  T.se-'un? 
ai;d  Professor  Herbert  Marcus  1 1  le  Berlin- 
born  phiioKoplier  who  teaches  in  .-an  Diego 
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Calif  I   After  an  encounter  last  -tumiuer  Mar- 
cus caKed  Dut.schke   M  .swe^t  deniasroj^ue  " 

Dutsrhlte  :s  also  nn  wnvrni  terma  with  the 
ai<e<l  marxist  Ernest  Bltx-h.  who  like  him  tied 
rrom  Communist  East  Germany  But  as 
ecie'tlc  as  lus  readings  Are.  his  fundamental 
aim  goes  bade  In  Marx'3  Utopian  call  for  "the 
end  of  mans  ri.imlnatlon    ner  man 

His  revulutKin  »tUl  hats  no  progmm.  other 
than  to  "maiie  people  concloua  of  the  fac- 
tors manipulrttlii?  them  "  The  Dutsohke  rec- 
ipe A  long  march  through  the  .luthoritarlan 
las'ltutlona,"  by  means  of  protect  demon- 
strarlon^  and  discussions"  He  has  .ilso 
preached  rtoience.  but  only  abstractly 

A  student  of  socIdIorv  it  Berlin's  Free  Uni- 
versity for  the  last  six  ind  one-half  years, 
Dvirschke  found  his  .iissmates  "o  be  Ideal 
cadres  for  his  '  revoluiiDn  '  becaiu.e  they  are 
not  inte-^rited  In  capltiili'-t  snclety"  or  its 
"prixluctlon  process  ' 

Begmnlni?  in  the  autumn  of  196fl  'he  free 
university  students  ducovered  in  Dut<chke 
a  young  m.in  with  brllU-int  .iblUtles  as  an 
agitator  At  rtrst  an  outsider  in  the  small  rad- 
ical group  railed  the  .-Socialist  German  -Stu- 
dents League  he  advanced  to  the  position  of 
chief  ideolotrlst  of  the  organization  Riding 
.>n  partly  his  popularity  and  p.irtly  on  the 
clumsy  reactions  of  univer?.ity  and  [>iai<^*  au- 
fhortties  to  student  protests,  the  group  haa 
iince  ■r-'^'WTi  t.>  2.500  members  with  perhap* 
three  •;me*   la  many  active  supporterv 

Red  Rudi."  'he  crowd  pleaser  who  coiald 
rrjar  ;;ie  a  lion  outdoors.  ;>referred  to  coo 
like  I  love  vhen  speaking  inside,  ciresstng 
hU  favMrtte  .adjectives  raclslold"  and  "antl- 
authorirarian  '  m  the  .•urig-song  cadences  of 
hu  native  Branden'ourg 

Dutschke  wa-s  bom  m  Schonfeld.  the  son 
of  a  postal  c.rrk  A  'hurch-goer  influences 
by  Chrlsti.in  atK-i.Uism  •  he  refused  t-o  serve 
In  Eait  Germany  s  National  Peoples  Armv 
The  Communi.-it  Free  German  Youth  Organi- 
zation *liereupon  blocked  his  plan  to  s,tudy 
iport  journ  lUsm"  in  Leipzig 

The  young  ithlete — he  once  ran  100  meters 
In  1  5  seconds — went  to  work  in  a  ntate- 
owned  factoory.  where  he  rem.iined  three 
vears  In  1960  he  took  a  train  to  West  Berlin 
a:.d  went  back  to  school  to  get  the  abltur" 
iv.gn  school  dlplomai  necessary  to  enter  iv 
German   uni  ersity 

His  high  marks  earned  him  a  -.choUrshlp  at 
•he  free  university,  and  his  ascetic  habits. 
shunning  liquor  tobarcti  .md  funcv  .  'o'hes 
m.ide  :t  easier  for  him  t.j  get  by 

Two   years   igo   In  a   rest  lUrant   he   met   a 

younir  wjman  from  Chicago  studying  thc^il- 

ogv    Shortly   aft«r   their   wedding,   he   *aid: 

I  live  w-.th  Gretchen  Klotz  ,in  American   WV 

vrei  also    marned  " 

Three  months  ago  they  had  .\  son  whom 
•hay  n.uned  Hoiea  (for  the  Biblical  prophet  i 
Che  'for  the  Cut>un  revolutionary  Guevara). 
Dutschke  Belore  he  was  si.ot,  Dut»chKe  in- 
terrupted hii  revolutionary  activities  each 
d.iy  to  hold  •.  bottle  and  .riiAnge  diapers  for 
Hogea    Che 


EXTENSION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GKAMS 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\V''dru-<dav    May  1,  1968 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
.-soon  will  consider  H  R  16729.  a  bill  to 
extend  for  2  years  certain  programs  of 
student  assistance  at  hmher  educational 
institutions  I  support  and  urse  early 
pa.ssai;e  of  this  important  le^slation. 

This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Nai,ional  Defense  Education  Act 
which   was   enacted   during   the   Eisen- 
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hower  admini.stration  During  the  past 
decade,  additional  .student  aid  programs 
have  been  establi.shed  with  the  result 
that  today  there  is  a  comprehensive  fed- 
erally a.s^slsted  package  of  student  a.^-sist- 
ance  made  up  of  loans,  direct  t:rants. 
and  '.york-study  '-irants 

Approximately  2  200  colleuies  and  uni- 
versities across  the  country  today  arc 
participating  in  these  student  aid  pro- 
grams, and  the  number  of  students 
served  by  these  programs  has  increased 
nearly  sevenfold  over  the  113  noo  borrow- 
ers in  the  first  year  of  the  NDEA  student 
loan  program 

This  bill  provides  for  Extension  of  the 
student  loan  program  earned  on  under 
title  II  uf  the  NDEA.  extension  of  the 
college  work-study  pioeram  under  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  .\ct.  ex- 
tension of  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  carried  on  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Hii.-her  Education  Act 
of  1965:  extension  and  .-.tieni:tliening  of 
provisions  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  proi;:am  earned  on  under  part  B 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  .Act 
of  196S,  and  advanced  funding  authority 
for  the  four  student  assistance  programs. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Nation  today  is  de- 
pendent upon  .III  educated  citizcnrj- 
with  professional,  technical  business, 
and  vocational  skills  We  cannot  afford 
to  price  higner  education  yr  vocational 
education  out  of  the  reach  of  our  young 
people 

These  programs  of  student  assistance, 
included  under  H.R  16729.  have  pro- 
vided important  financial  aid  to  thou- 
sands of  students.  The  extension  of  these 
Federal  programs  is  es.sential  to  guaran- 
tee higher  educational  opportunities  for 
thousands  of  .students  making  their 
plans  for  tomorrow. 


COMMITTEK  ON  APPROPRIA'nONS 
RECO.MMENDS  FISCAL  POLICY 
RESTRAINTS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TEXAS 

I.N  niE  HOUSE  OF  representati\t:s 

Wrdnesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  national  fiscal 
crisis  of  extraordinary  proportions  fac- 
ing the  Nation,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations today  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

OOMMITTEE    RESOLUTJON 

Ri-io/ifd  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  In  view  of  the 
compelling  need  to  maintain  price  stability, 
strengthen  the  domestic  economy,  and 
strengthen  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  Legislative  and  E.xecutlve  Branches  of 
the  Government,  in  the  overall  best  Interests 
of  all  the  people  of  the  nation,  should  pursue 
a  two-pronged  fiscal  policy  of  saving  every 
budget  dollar  that  can  safely  be  saved  and 
securing  every  dollar  of  additional  revenue 
•hat  can  reasonably  be  sectired  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  recommends  the 
actions  hereinafter  set  forth  as  necessary  to 
.issist    in    accomplishing    these    objectives. 

Sec.  2  The  total  of  proposed  appropria- 
tions and  other  new  budget  .luthonty  for  the 
hscal   year   lt>69  should   be  reduced   by   not 
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less  than  $10,000.000  000  below  those  esti- 
mated lor  that  \ear  in  the  Budget  for  1969, 
not  counting  the  portion  of  actual  appropri- 
ations and  other  new  budget  authority  for 
such  year  that  may  exceed  the  budget  esti- 
mates therefor  for  ill  special  V'letnam  costs, 
i2i  trust  funds,  and  i31  items  i  other  than 
trust  funds)  included  under  the  heading 
relatively  uncontrollable"  in  the  table  ap- 
Ijearlng  on  page  15  of  the  Budget  for  1969 
in  the  event  such  total  reduction  is  not 
effectuated  through  appropriation  and  other 
spending  authority  actions,  the  Executive 
Branch  should  take  such  further  actions  .is 
will  achieve  not  less  than  such  total  reduc- 
tion, and  such  further  amounts  shall  be 
rescinded 

Sec.  3  Budget  outlays  (expenditures  and 
net  lending)  during  the  n.scal  year  1969 
should  be  reduced  by  not  leFs  than  $4,000  - 
iWO.OOO  below  those  estimated  for  that  year 
m  the  Budget  for  1969.  not  counting  the 
portion  of  .ictual  budget  outlays  for  .such 
year  that  m.iy  exceed  the  budget  estimates 
thereof  for  il)  special  Vietnam  costs,  (2) 
trust  funds,  and  (3)  items  i other  than  tru-st 
funds!  Included  under  the  heading  "rela- 
tively uncontrollable"  m  the  table  appe.ortng 
on  pi\ee  15  of  the  Budget  tor  1969  In  the 
event  .such  tot.il  reduction  is  not  effectuated 
through  actions  by  the  Legislative  Branch, 
the  ,Executlve  Branch  should  take  such  !ur- 
ther  fictions  i-s  will  .ichleve  not  less  than 
.such  total  reduction 

Sec  4.  The  Executive  Branch  should  cause 
a  special  study  and  analysis-  to  be  made  of 
unobligated  ixilances  of  .ipproprlatlons  and 
other  budget  .lUthority  .Lvalhible  in  the  liscal 
year  1969  which  will  remain  available  ror  use 
iifter  June  .10.  1969,  and  make  a  report  there- 
on to  the  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
Budget  for  1970.  including  .speclhc  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  rescind  not  less 
than  $8.U<X).o00.UO0  of  such  unobligated 
balances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  adoption  of  the     £k 
foregoing-^*solution,  the  committee  re-    ^ 
ceived  presentations  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board,  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  the  Treasury.  «'ind  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  uf  the  Budget    I  lU.so  in- 
clude the  prepaied  lemarks  uf  the  Secre- 
tary, summarizing  the  extx-utive  branch 
position  on  the  imperative  net^d  for  cer- 
tain fiscal  policy  actions  at  this  time,  in- 
volving both  a  tax  increase  and  budg- 
etary reductions: 
Statement    or    the    Honorable    Henrv    H 

FoWt.ER.  SECRITARY  of  the  TREASrRT.  TO 
Me.MBESS  of  the  HofSE  .■\PfROPRIATIONS 
COMMTTTEE.  MaV   1.   1968 

Last  .^tigust.  the  Administration  .tsked  the 
Congr^s  to  en.act  a  10  percent  mrcharpc— 
amounting  to  an  average  of  1  cent  on  the 
dollar  earned.  FV>r  .ill  these  many  .months 
now,  we  have  repeatedly  urged  that  ihls 
measure  be  enacted: 

To  .tvold  the  risk  of  inflation  that  will  rob 
the  poor,  the  elderly  .md  the  millions  of 
Americans  living  on  fixed  incomes 

To  stabilize  interest  rates  that  are  now 
climbing  to  :iew  highs,  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

To  support  responsibly  the  needd  of  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

To  sustain  confidence  in  our  dollar,  the 
bulwark  of  the  Intematlon.al  Monetary  Sys- 
tem and  world  trade 

.\  tax  Increase  Is  the  cornerstone  of  fiscal 
responslblUtv  Without  such  action.  o\ir  own 
economy  and  the  economies  of  other  free 
world  nations  stand  In  jeopardv.  We  have 
comt  too  far  to  see  the  gains  of  the  last 
seven  years  of  unparalleled  prosperity  en- 
dangered by  Inaction  over  this  vitally  needed 
revenue  measure. 

The  central  fact  Is  that  because  of  the  tax 
reductions  of  1963  and  1964.  just  after  Presi- 
dent Johnson  assumed  office,  Americans  are 
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paying  lower  taxes  today  than  In  any  other 
I)erlod  of  great  struggle  And  we  are  engaged 
now  In  two  enormous  struggles — In  our  cities 
and  111  the  Held  of  buttle  in  Vietnam. 

A  responsible  liscal  [xjUcy  requires  that  we 
keep  our  budget  deficit  within  prudent  limits. 
Tlie  revenues  raised  through  the  tax  sur- 
charge- about  *10  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1969 — will  help  us  do  th.it. 

The  budget  the  President  bubmltted  In 
January— which  included  the  surcharge — 
was  lean,  prudent  and  designed  to  do  Amer- 
icas  urgent  work  responsibly.  That  budget 
represents  the  best  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  best  Judgment  of  the  top  offi- 
cials in  the  Administration. 

But  there  are  many  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, perliaps  .i  majority,  wlio  believe  that 
more  must  be  done  and  that  reductions  In 
expenditures  are  necessary  if  the  surcharge 
Is  to  ho  enacted. 

Over  the  jiast  few  weeks,  I  have  talked  to 
the  Leadership  and  to  other  members  of  the 
Congress  In  budgetary  matters,  the  Execu- 
tive Brunch  does  not  decide  alone.  The  Con- 
gress has  the  jxiwer  and  the  duty  to  det«r- 
mlup  appropriations  and  levy  taxes.  As  the 
President  told  the  nation  on  March  31st, 
as  part  of  the  program  of  fiscal  restraint  that 
Includes  the  tax  surcharge,  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  approve  appropriate  reductions  In  the 
January  budget  wlien  and  If  Congress  so  de- 
cides that  It  should  be  done. 

In  light  of  the  advice  I  have  received  from 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  because  I 
believe  so  .strongly  that  It  is  critical  for  the 
economy  and  to  the  future  of  this  nation 
that  the  surcliarge  become  law.  the  Admin- 
istration would  .ipprove.  .is  part  of  a  bill  in- 
cluding tax  increase  pro[x>sals  that  would 
bring  additional  reveiuie  equivalent  to  those 
we  have  long  recommended,  the  following 
program  of  expenditure  control: 

A  S4  billion  reduction  In  already  proposed 
expenditures  fur  the  liscal  year  1969. 

.■\  jlO  billion  reduction  In  new  obllgational 
authority   tor   liscal    year    1969. 

A  ij.8  billion  rescission  In  new  obllgational 
authority  outstanding  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1969 

Tills  ■10-6-4"  reduction  formula  should 
meet  every  reasonable  demand  for  expendi- 
ture control.  It  will  inean  that  eventually 
$18  billion  will  be  cut  from  the  current 
spending  plans  of  the  agencies,  and  that  $4 
blUli-n  for  this  reduction  will  actually  occur 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  II  provides  us  vrtth  Just 
enough  of  a  margin  to  adjust  our  programs 
so  that  the  highest  priority  needs  of  the 
American  people  lan  continue  to  be  served. 

The  licadersnlp  ii;ts  informed  me  that  this 
combined  tax  Mirchiu-ge-expenditure  control 
program  will  generate  the  support  of  slg- 
nlgcant  numbers  of  House  and  Senate  mem- 
bers 


THE  HOUR  OP  FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY' 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrd7iesdav.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  on  yester- 
day the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  re- 
marks before  the  U.S.  Chaaber  of 
Commerce  here  in  Washington,  made  a 
brilliant  and  compellmi:  statement  of  the 
imperative  necessity  for  the  Government 
to  put  Its  fiscal  affairs  in  better  order — 
and  at  an  early  date — in  the  overall  best 
interests  of  all  of  our  people.  It  carries 
the  aiTestins  title  "The  Hour  of  Fiscal 
Rcsix)nsibility." 

I  would  hope  that  every  Member 
would  find  time  to  read  the  Secretary's 
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statement,  which,  under  leave  granted,  I 
include  herewith  in  full: 

The  Hour  of  Fiscal  Responsibility 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler, 

Secretary     of     the     Treasury,     before     the 

Chamber    of     Commerce     of     the     United 

States,   Washington.   D.C  ,   April   M.    1968) 

It  Is  always  an  honor  for  me  to  meet  with 
this  distinguished  group  of  business  leaders 
who  convene  here  at  this  season  out  of  their 
concern  with  our  national  economic  and 
financial  problems  and  policies. 

The  timing  of  our  meeting  together  Is  par- 
ticularly propitious — lor  you  because  you  es- 
c&pe  a  much  more  detailed  speech  since  I 
must  participate  later  today  in  a  meeting 
with  conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  a 
group  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  Congress,  designated  from  the 
tax-writing  Committees.  The  conference  will 
seek  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
Tax  Adjustment  .^ct  ;is  passed  by  the  House 
continuing  certain  excise  taxes  and  the  Sen- 
ate Act  called  "Balance  of  Payments  and 
Domestic  Ek;onomy  .'^ct  of  1968"  which  does 
that  and  a  great  many  more  things,  includ- 
ing Income  taxes  and  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

This  week  you  will  be  meeting  your  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress,  and  this  morn- 
ing's session  gives  me  an  (jpportunlty  to  share 
with  you  my  views  on  a  topic  which  Is  at 
the  top  of  the  legislative  agenda— what  to  do 
about  taxes  and  appropriations  Let  me  say 
in  advance  that  my  remarks  on  this  topic 
are  meant  to  be  calm,  deliberate,  tmexclted 
and  unemotional — and  in  prepared  text — 
and  not  Intended  to  give  ollense.  In  the  spot 
I  am  in  I  cannot  afford  to  be  in.ad  at  any- 
body and  I  need  help  from  all — particularly 
you  and  the  Congress. 

For  in  the  month  ahead,  indeed  the  week 
ahead.  In  fact  todav.  and  m  ihls  '.ery  hour, 
your  national  government.  \our  Nation,  and 
each  one  of  us  laces  the  hour  of  resixjnsi- 
bllity — the  hour  of  sober  liscal  responsibility. 
In  it  we  must  make  a  momentous  decision. 

That  decision  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
pay  our  bills  and  order  our  economic  and 
financial  affairs  in  such  a  manner  .is  to  de- 
cisively reduce  the  twin  deficits  in  our  Fed- 
eral budget  and  in  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

These  deficits  rose  to  such  proportion.s  in 
1967  that,  unless  rever.sed  and  sharply  re- 
duced in  1968,  they  threaten  to  halt  the  tre- 
mendous economic  progress  the  United  .States 
has  made  over  the  past  seven  and  a  half 
years  and  the  remarkable  accomplishment.? 
achieved  by  the  free  world  economy  (Aer  the 
past  twenty  years. 

Tliese  tuin  deficits  menace  the  continued 
strength  and  stability  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, the  future  of  the  economies  of  many 
other  nations  whose  destinies  are  closely 
linked  to  ours,  and  the  viability  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  which  depends  so 
heavily  on  a  strong  U.S.  dollar  as  the  world's 
principal  reserve  and  business  transaction 
currency. 

The  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pavments 
has  been  persistent  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  has  caused  a  heavy  loss  in  the  liquid  re- 
serves behind  the  dollar.  Although  each  year 
has  .seen  an  increase  in  our  overall  net  asset 
position,  including  lonc-ierm  as  well  as 
short-term  assets  and  liabilities,  our  liquiditv 
position  as  the  world's  b. inker  has  steadily 
weakened  because  of  this  inrreafing  imbal- 
ance in  our  .'^hort-term  po!:ition.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  tolerated  m  the  financial  world 
primarily  because  of  the  strength  and  com- 
petitive capacity  of  the  US.  economy  which 
has  been  capable  in  each  <)f  the  l.ist  seven 
years  of  producing  a  substantial  trade  sur- 
plus. 

But.  in  the  Uist  six  months  ,i  sharp  in- 
crease in  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  serious  deteriora- 
tion in  our  trade  surplus,  resulting  from  an 
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economy  that  is  growing  at  too  fast  a  rate  of 
speed,  growth  that  Is  accompanied  by  an 
unaccept.ible  rate  ol  mfi.ition.  a  wage-pnre 
upward  .spiral,  and  work  stoppages,  real  or 
ihreatened,  .tflecting  key  sectors  of  lorelgn 
trade. 

.\  major  contribming  lactor  to  the  i  ur- 
reiu  balance  o[  intyments  .sltu.itioii  with  its 
declining  tiade  margin,  and  uiie  that  ihreai- 
ens  OUT  uiture  [jrospcrlty  .md  the  .stability 
of  our  domestic  economy,  is  the  coincidence 
of  a  highly  stimuKitive  deficit  m  lAir  inter- 
nal Federal  budget  tills  fiscal  year  with  a 
period  of  expandiiig  ccoiiomio  .ictlvlty. 

.And  what  is  more  frightening  is  the  mas- 
sive deficit — 111  excess  of  .>20  billion — pro- 
jected for  the  next  liscal  year — unless  in 
the  weeks  immedl.ucly  .ihead  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress— whose  uiembcrs  you  will  Ije  inoet.ng 
this  week — .idopts  a  Icgislalue  jj.ickage  of 
fiscal  restraint  that  romtaiiu's  .i  substantial 
income  tax  increase  witii  .i  reduction  m  the 
expenditures  and  appropriations  projected 
in  the  Jaiiu.iry  budget. 

Given  our  high  employment  economy  'A'lth 
heavy  defense  expenditures,  some  inescap- 
able increases  m  the  civilian  rosts  ol  gov- 
ernment, .tnd  .1  private  economic  sector  that 
IS  advancing  .-harply  on  a  wide  Iront,  the 
acceptance  of  eiil.irged  deficlUs  m  the  budget 
and  the  b.ilance  ol  payments  is  contrary  to 
sound  economic  and  linanclal  policy — against 
all  the  wisdom  either  cjf  conventjonal  or  the 
so-called  new  economics  .Accordingly.  It  is 
the  inescapable  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment lo  use  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  re- 
duce these  defirius  and  to  tirake  the  economy 
to  a  safe  cruising  speed. 

We  are  lacing  nolluag  less  than  a  test 
of  representative  government  in  economic 
and  financial  affairs. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  sus- 
talii  strong,  st.tble  and  non-iiiMationary 
growth  IS  now  being  severely  challenged  and 
tested.  Tlie  manner  in  which  we  resjjond  to 
this  test  '.nil  determine  our  national  .  apac- 
Ity  to  avert  the  swings  of  levensli  inllatlon. 
as  well  as  the  despair  (jf  recession  or  stag- 
nation, tay  the  intelligent  use  of  a  llexible 
fiscal  jjolicy  conjoined  to  appropriate  mone- 
tary policy.  Make  no  mlsUike.  Our  economic 
future  and  that  of  the  entire  irce  world  are 
at  stake  in  this  liour  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  strength  of  the  world  econoiny  and 
the  continuance  of  a  viable  int.ernatlonal 
monetary  system  depend  lo  a  large  extent 
on  a  siisuuned  level  of  stable  economic 
growth  m  the  United  States  and  the  main- 
tenance of  .1  sound  dollar-  sound  in  terms  of 
prices  and  exchange  rat^s. 

This  is  true  at  all  times,  but  particularly 
at  a  tmie  when  confidence  In  that  system 
has  been  .-haken,  us  it  was  last  November  by 
the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  and  a 
number  of  other  lesser  currencies,  .aid  the 
speculative  buying  of  gold  that  cost  the 
United  suites  more  than  ,j2  Ijir.ion  of  its  gold 
reserves  m  these  last  six  months. 

V»'e  smiply  cannot^ — must  uot^  under  these 
clrcuirist<irices  (ontmue  to  accept  these  twin 
deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments  .ind  in- 
ternal Federal  budget.  To  do  so  is  to  for- 
sake prudence.  i,ike  intolerable  risks,  and 
refuse  to  exercise  the  fiscal  discipline  re- 
quired lor  the  preservation  (A  a  balanced 
prosperity-  .And  without  such  .i  balanced 
prosperity,  '.ve  can  never  hope  to  achieve  our 
national  goals  '1  peace  and  jjrogre.ss  abroad 
.ind  dome.stic  tranquility  at  home  born  of 
shared  opportunities  and  benefits  ol  our  free 
private  enterprise  system. 

Tiiat  is  not  just  the  Mew  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  It  is  shared  by  the  r>resident. 
Chairman  William  McChesncy  Martin  and 
the  entire  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  .'idvisers.  and  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  economic  and  financial  au- 
thorities, ijnv.ite  .md  pub'ic.  here  and  in 
other  lands 

It  is  a  '  lew  shared  by  many  members  of 
Congress  of  both  parties  including  a  sub- 
suntial  majority  of  the  Senate,  reflected  m 
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'.he  .oun>(  m  tete  MUOh  and  earljr  April  on 
'J\e  \rr.  referred  to  Mtrllmr. 

But  as  yef.  that  sentiment  has  not  been 
translated  Into  the  decisive  legislative  action 
that  !s  necesaary 

What  ire  the  principal  measures  that  the 
N/iilon  Is  asked  to  iicce^pt  temporarily  so 
that  we  can  assure  a  safe  pasaa^te  through 
•hspe  financial  shoals  to  continuing  pro«- 
perlty  .md  -wtirlty  while  meeting  rmr  urgent 
national  re«p<inslbllltlea  at  hr.me  tind 
.tbrr>ad  '  Tliey  ire  these; 

1.  A  t^nip'Tixy  Incroaae  in  p>erionaI  In- 
come uixes  .iniountlng  to  an  average  of  one 
penny  on  every  dollar  if  income  we  earn  and 
I  'emfKir.vry  ten  percent  surcharge  on  i-or- 
piirate  tax  liabilities. 

J  A  cut  in  Government  expenditures  and 
appropriations  usable  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
beiCnnlng  J'lly  1  fi>r  Federal  programs  oi 
leaser  priority  :ind  irgenrv  Some  of  these 
■.re  .clenUfted  "n  pages  20  iind  22  of  the 
President's   January   Bridget   Messnge 

.T  Appropriate  monetnrv  polioy  whlrh  In 
this  period  rails  for  miKleratlon  In  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  credit  and  money  sup- 
plv. 

4.  Avoidance  of  highly  Inflationary  wafje- 
price  ilecisliins  :ind  crippling  work  stoppages, 
real  ■  r  threatened  'h-it  Induce  an  increase  in 
insports  and  Interfere  with  export  expansion. 

5  Reductions  in  our  expenditures  over- 
seas both  governmental  and  prUate,  except 
Ahere  they  are  -ibsolutely  essential  to  our  na- 
tional  cimmltments 

Hav'.nij  earlier  recommended  the  tax  In- 
i:re»se  md  additional  measures  if  expendi- 
ture control  and  redt'.don  in  his  Message 
on  August  3.  1967.  President  Johnson  Incor- 
porated these  proposals,  together  with  a 
broadened  and  more  stringent  series  of 
balance  o!  payments  measures.  In  his  New 
Years   Day    Message   to   the   Nation 

This  program  includes  unwelcome  and  un- 
plcssant  measures  It  involves  temporary 
sacrinces  by  the  American  people,  nur  i>usl- 
ne.sbes  -ind  uur  banking  institutions  We  do 
nL.t  liKe  to  a*k  them — we  cannot  alTord  to 
*sk  less  at  this  point  of  our  hlstt)rv  Ti>o  much 
la  at  stake  for  us  to  rely  on  halfway,  btisl- 
ness-as-ufiual  measures,  hoplni?  that  they 
•A 111  suffice  thinking  that  we  still  have  lots 
of  time  to  . -me  (n  t'rlps  with  rair  financial 
problems  The  simple  fact  Is  that — we  are 
running  out  if  time — and  neither  "he  United 
States  nor  other  nations  can  wait  much 
longer  for  u;  to  bring  our  financial  atlalrs 
much  closer    o  balance 

Fiscal  restraint  Is  even  more  urgentlv  re- 
quired today  than  it  was  when  the  Presi- 
dent reioinmended  it  to  the  Congress  nine 
months  ago  \  tax  increase  "H  the  scale  rec- 
■nuif'nded  then,  coupled  wlrh  reductluns  in 
Federal  expenaitures.  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  the  smijle  most  decisive  and  Impi-rtant 
4cll.in  we  ran  lake  to  protect  "ir  economic 
security  .ind  strengthen  the  dollar. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President,  my  col- 
leagues In  'he  .\dmlnlstratlon  and  I.  and  the 
Chairmati  of  'he  Federal  Reserve  Board,  have 
sought  this  'ax  Increase  and  etTcctlve  meas- 
ures of  expenditure  control  diligently  and 
persistently-  last  August,  again  in  late  No- 
vember, .igaln  in  January  We  pressed  hard 
again  In  mid-March  In  the  mUlst  of  the  gold 
crisis 

rt  :.i  now  -lear  that  the  ca.^e  presented 
then,  and  ch.xllengeU  by  some,  has  '-)een 
abundantly  confirmed  by  developments 

Last  Augtist  and  on  these  later  ocoaiions. 
we  urged  that  a  tax  Increase,  along  with  ex- 
peadlture  fontrol.  was  necessary  If  the  1968 
budget  deficit  then  projected  in  excess  of 
420  billion  w.is  to  be  substantially  reduced. 
thO'eby 

lai  avoiding  a  coincidence  "f  a  highly 
stimulative  deficit  with  .i  rapidly  expand- 
ing private  economy  which  would  make  the 
combination  increasingly  inflationary 

I  b  I  minimizing  the  Federal  credit  demands 
whdch  would  otherwise  induce  substantlilly 
higher  interest  rates  .md  tighter  credit. 
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(C)  protecting  >ur  trade  8ur;-lus  fr  'm  'he 
decline  that  inv.irlably  accompanies  .i.n  cx- 
ceaslvely  exuberant  economy 

id)  maintaining  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  U  «  Government  to  put  its  financial 
house  In  u-der 

But  there  were  those  'Aho  insisted  that  a 
t  IX  increase  was  not  necessary  !f  un)y  ex- 
penditures were  reduced  In  the  field  of  ex- 
fjendltures  there  w.is  much  tHlk  and  some 
action 

From  .August  through  November  appro- 
priation i)ills  fur  the  entire  range  'f  Federal 
activities  were  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Administration. 
Con'^resi  en.icted  a  law  providing  an 
:>mnlbus.  rri-ss-the-board  cut  In  all  con- 
trollable expenditures  As  a  result  of  these 
actions  there  were  specific  reductions  In  ex- 
penditures for  many  budgeted  Items  totaling 
»4i  ,  biit;  >n 

But  there  was  no  tax  Increase. 

What  was  the  result'' 

Today  the  1968  budget  deficit  Is  still  run- 
ning  IS  high  ,i«  a  was  last  .August 

Why"" 

Becau.se  while  ior»fro//ab(e  expenditures 
were  belni?  reduced,  others  less  (onf tollable 
such  as  Vietnam  war  rost.-;.  Interest  on  the 
public  debt.  ,ind  matching  pavments  to 
.states  required  by  law  were  incrca'JiTK; 

Last  .\ugust  there  were  those  who  opposed 
the  tax  increase  l>ecause  they  doubted  the 
economic  forecast  of  a  fast -rising  economy 
after  the  slow  start  of  early  1967  What 
happened'' 

The  i^ross  national  product  Increased  more 
than  *16  hllUon  per  quarter  In  the  ^lecond 
half  of  1967  in  .-ontrast  with. less  than  $6  5 
billion  per  ijuarter  average  in  the  tirst  half 
And  the  Increase  In  the  first  quarter  of  1968 
Was  an  extraordinary  *20  billion,  exceeding 
all  previous  records  Inventorv  accumulation 
in  the  tlrrt  quarter  of  1968  waa  unusually 
low.  so  that  final  sales  were  up  by  an  enor- 
mous $2.S  billion 

Last  August  there  were  some  who  doubted 
there  would  be  an  Inflationary  trend  In  the 
absence  of  a  tax  increase 

In  the  hot-house  atmosphere  of  excessive 
demand,  prices  and  wages  were  bound  to  rise 
.--harplv  The  evidence  that  this  is  already 
happening  is  as  pLiln  as  can  be  In  the  first 
quarter,  the  GNP  defiator  rose  at  more  than 
4  percent  at  an  annual  rate  TTie  consumer 
price  Index  has  advanced  about  3'j  percent 
In  the  past  "ear.  ;\nd  wholesale  prices  recently 
have  shown  very  rapid  advances  Wage  set- 
tlements have  become  more  Inflationary  All 
of  these  developments,  of  course,  rreate  seri- 
ous burdens  and  Inequities  at  home  and  are 
a  major  detriment  to  our  International  com- 
[jetlttve  position 

TTxe  view  Is  sometimes  expressed  that  the 
Inflationary  pressures  that  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing should  largely  be  ascribed  to 
cost-push"  rather  than  demand-puM"  The 
fact  Is  that  In  recent  quarters,  the  advance 
In  over-all  demand  has  accelerated  sh.irply 
and  that  over  the  -^ame  period  'here  has  also 
been    a    very    substantial    -tep-up    m    prices 

It  slmplv  Is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
these  developments  are  unconnected  It  Is 
true  tnat  part  of  the  present  ptish  for  higher 
wages  Is  based  on  a  desire  to  catch  up  with 
prior  increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  It  Is  also 
true  that  If  h.'^cal  measures  taken  now  should 
succeed  in  reducing  over-all  demand  pres- 
sures, cost-push  elements  will  still  repre- 
sent a  substantial  problem  for  the  economy 
tor  some  time  to  come  But  this  In  no  sense 
Implies  that  there  Is  no  connection  'letween 
over-all  demand  developments  and  price 
pressures  Indeed.  If  proper  fiscal  action  Is 
taken  now.  we  will  still  have  a  fighting 
ctiaiice  to  move  the  economy  gradually  back 
toward  price  stability,  both  by  reducing  de- 
mand pressures  on  prices  and  by  creating  a 
better  environment  for  coping  with  cost- 
push  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  fall  to  take 
steps  to  contain  excessive  demand,  the  pros- 
pects of  finding  any  effective  ways  of  coping 
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'Alth    upward   price  pressures   fr./m   the  cost 
side  are  virtually  nil 

Last  August  we  spoke  about  u  continuance 
of  the  Federal  deficit  at  a  $20  blUlon  l-vel 
resulting  in  heavy  burdens  on  the  credi' 
markets  I  don't  have  to  tell  this  audieiice 
what  has  happened  to  interest  rates  .md 
credit  Rates  have  increased  In  all  categories 
and  credit  Is  getting  tighter  and  the  end 
may  not  be  In  sl?ht  unless  ihere  Is  a  tax 
increase 

Last  August  we  said  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  would  be  serl  us  without  a 
tax  increase  It  did  become  .serious  largely 
because  of  a  sharp  deterioration  In  our  trade 
surplus  that  accompanied  a  t.jo-rapld  ad- 
vance of  aggregates  of  economic  .ictlvUy. 

Action  on  the  tax  pn:>i»sals  has  become  the 
symbol  all  over  the  world  (f  our  willingness 
to  manage  our  ::iianclal  alT.drs  .us  befits  the 
country  whl~h  provides  the  world's  leading 
reserve  and  transaction  currency  It  has  been 
the  matter  <jf  ttravest  concern  to  my  fellow 
Finance  Ministers  m  every  intern  itional 
gathering  I  have  attended  .'Jnce  .August  and 
:n  Innumerable  bilateral  exchant^es  1  ere  :n 
Wa.shlngton  .\merlca  is  on  trial  on  the  Issuf 
of  fiscal  resp-inslbllity  More  us  txpecttd  of 
U.S- — because  ours  :s  a  reserve  (  urrency  louu- 
try  We  iire  'iie  world  banker  and  the  loreli?n 
holders  of  our  dollars  are  In  (ffect.  owners  of 
demand  deposits  in  our  bank 

Confidence  In  the  dullar  hits  suflered  some- 
what because  of  the  failure,  up  to  now,  of 
the  United  .states  to  Increase  t.ixes  and  pay 
Its  biUa  m  a  manner  conducive  to  '^he  liealth 
of  the  economy  md  stability  of  the  currency 

But  happily  this  is  not  the  end  of  th.^  st  >ry. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  -speak  plainly  on  these  matters.  And 
I  have  done  so  In  the  past  iis  I  d  )  now 

But  It  Is  also  his  duty  to  keep  trylne.  'o 
retain  hope,  and  have  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  representative  government 
to  do  what  U  pl.unly  right,  even  in  .in  elec- 
tion year. 

It  was  out  of  this  confidence  that  I  ta.d  lo 
mid-March,  during  the  week  of  the  last 
climactic  run  •  n  -he  Ix^ndon  gold  market, 
to  the  .Senate  Finance  Committee 

In  the  light  of  .ill  these  factors.  It  seems 
t  J  me  that  all  reasonable  men  who  want  to 
preserve  their  country's  economic  and  polit- 
ical viability  ought  to  come  t'>gether  and  put 
a  tax  bill  on  the  boiks  and  do  that  promptly, 
.md  I  hope  t;.e  Congress  will  manage  to  do 
that  within  the  i;ext  30  days   " 

Let  us  review  wnat  has  happened  since 
that  expression  of  hope 

On  the  following  week-end,  the  Governors 
of  the  central  banks  of  the  .'^even  partici- 
pating gold  !)ool  countries  met  In  Washing- 
ton and  took  hl.=  torlc  declsli^ns  to  divorce 
the  exchange  of  gold  reserves  among  mone- 
tary authorities  trnm  the  non-monetary 
markets,  giving  rise  to  .i   two-orice  system 

Two  week-ends  later  the  Finance  Ministers 
and  Central  Bank  Governors  of  the  Ciroup  of 
Ten.  1  he  major  fin.nnclal  powers,  met  at 
•Stockholm  Except  for  the  representatives 
<jf  France,  they  reached  agreements  ilint 
enabled  the  Fxecutlve  Board  of  the  It.-er- 
natlonal  Monetary  F^ind  to  conclude  and 
release  its  Report  on  the  Amendment  of  the 
Article?  of  Agreement  of  the  Internaf.onal 
Monetary  Fund  providlne  f  3r  the  deliberate 
.md  iirderly  -reatlon  of  Special  Drawme 
Rights.  US  new  referve  assets  to  supplement 
e.jld  and  dollars.  This  will  be  the  subject  :f 
I  Presidential  Message  to  Congress  later 
today. 

These  significant  decisions,  however  im- 
portint  to  preserve  and  Improve  the  w  rk- 
ings  of  the  international  monetary  sys'cm. 
are  no  final  answer  to  the  lnadequaci<>s  of 
that  system  that  stem  from  the  deficits  ;n 
our  balance  if  payments  and  the  waning 
confidence  m  tne  holdings  of  reserve  'Cur- 
rencies  such   as   the  dollar. 

In  their  recent  Communique  on  NLirch 
17th  the  Central  Bank  Governors  noted  that 
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an  underlyliiK  pn-mi.se  lor  the  measures 
taken  was  : heir  belief  that  "it  was  the  de- 
termined t:o!lry  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  defend  ihe  value  of  the  dollar 
through  appropriate  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  and  that  substantial  Improvement 
of  the  V  S  balance  of  payments  Is  a  high 
priority  objective  " 

This  was  but  11  realistic  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  without  the  maintenance  of  sta- 
bility t)f  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency,  all 
efiorts  to  pre.serve,  maintain  and  Improve  the 
interntttional  w  netary  system  are  endan- 
gered 

Beratise  of  iniervenlng  developments  In 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  I  was  able  to  say 
to  mv  coUeaeues  at  St<->ckholm  on  March  30: 

"Fortunntelv  I  am  able  to  report  to  you 
that  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  feeling  In  the 
Congre'-s  thpt  the  time  lor  decisive  action  on 
the  fiscal  front  is  upproiichlng.  There  is  a 
urowing  seiise  of  uriiteiu  y  that  our  financial 
sliua'ion  must  be  corrected  If  representative 
po\ernment  Is  to  perform  it.s  function  in 
meetmB  the  neces.-;lties  of  the  people  rather 
than  satisfyimt  uishriil  thinking." 

I  (lid  not  ftl\e  these  a.ssurances  1.1,'htly. 
Before  leaving  for  Sto<-khi<lm  I  had  noted,  as 
\ou  n.iist  have  tnat  a  lil-purtlsan  coalition, 
led  i  V  Senator  Sniathers  of  Florida  und  Sena- 
tor John  Williams  of  Delaware,  supported  by 
both  Seni'te  Maloiitv  Leader  Mansfield  and 
Minority  Leader  Dirksen.  had  registered  the 
clear  conviction  of  u  sizable  majority  of  that 
bodv  favoring  a  legislative  package  that  com- 
bined in  a  sincle  bill  the  President's  tax 
proposals  with  specific  and  concrete  meas- 
ures lor  reductions  in  budgeted  expenditures 
tor  fiscal  1969 

Moreover,  as  :>.  rer.u't  of  extended  consulta- 
tions with  members  of  Cunttress.  I  had  con- 
cluded :md  had  publicly  stated  that  It  was 
mv  belief  that  responsible  majority  in  the 
Comtress  Is  coming  to  the  inescapable  con- 
cliu-ii  n  that  we  must  increase  taxes  tempo- 
rarily and  that  if  taxes  are  to  go  up,  the 
incr'-,'<»e  must  be  made  temporary  by  conjoin- 
ing It  .a  a  procedural  :orm  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined with  a  reduction  m  the  financial  out- 
lays and  obl'gations  projected  m  the  January 
budget. 

I  said  on  March  26.  while  s,peakine  In 
I'hiladelphla.  The  procedure  by  which  a  lor- 
mula  lor  combininc  i  pending  reductions  and 
a  tax  Increase  Is  to  be  devised  and  enacted 
Is  a  matter  lor  decision  by  the  Congress,  its 
tax  writing  Coiiiniittees.  Us  Appropriations 
Committees   and  It-s  leadership." 

May  I  add  only  that  everything  that  has 
happened  since  that  tine  has  confirmed 
these  views  and  this  confidence. 

On  JIarch  31  'he  President  of  the  United 
States  set  country  above  self — and  above  all 
personal  partisan  causes — by  foregoing  any 
plans  to  continue  In  the  Presidency  beyond 
next  January  20    In  so  doing  he  said: 

■  The  Congress  is  now  considering  our 
proposals,  :md  they  are  considering  reduc- 
tions in  the  budget  that  we  submitted.  As 
part  of  a  program  of  fiscal  restraint  that  in- 
cludes the  tax  surcharge.  I  shall  approve 
appropriate  reductions  in  the  January  budg- 
et when  nnd  if  Congress  so  decides  that 
that  should   be   done, 

■One  thing  Is  unmistakably  clear,  how- 
iver  Our  deficit  Just  must  be  reduced. 
Failure  to  act  could  bring  on  conditions  that 
vould  strike  hardest  at  those  people  that  all 
cif  us  are  tryme  to  help." 

On  April  2  the  Senate  adopted  the  Wll- 
liams-Smathers  amendment  providing  for 
the  tax  increase  and  a  cut  In  expenditures. 
On  April  r>  the  House  and  .Senate  conferees 
began  their  deliberations;  they  were  con- 
tinued on  .April  10  and  resumed  on  April 
24  after  the  Easter  recess,  and  will  continue 
today. 

Given  the  Government's  serious  financial 
situation  now  recognized  on  all  sides.  I  am 
confident  that  the  men  of  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, and  patriotism  who  are  Involved 
will  not  permit  disagreements  over  details  or 
procedures,  or  marginal  differences  as  to  the 
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degree  of  expenditure  reduction  reciulred. 
to  prevent  decisive  i.ction  to  reduce  our  twin 
deficits  to   manageable  proportions 

And  that  decisive  action  should  be  early 
and  soon.  Additional  delay  only  increases 
the  risks. 

It  continues  to  l>e  my  hope  anti  expecta- 
tion that  appropriate  modifications  can  he 
developed  which  will  satisfy  the  conferees 
on  the  substance  of  the  bill;  and  that  suit- 
able procedures  satisfying  the  rules  and  pre- 
rogatives of  both  Houses  cm  be  devised  so 
as  to  permit  early  und  l.ivorable  considera- 
tion of  the  agreed-upon  measure  by  both 
Houses. 

In  this  process  the  individual  Congress- 
man or  Senator  will  not  get  Just  what  he 
would  prefer  for  his  con.stituenls-  or  for  the 
nation.  Nor  will  the  President,  given  the 
special  constitution  1 1  power  of  the  Congre.ss 
over  the  purse.  Neither  will  you  or  I  But 
acting  together  we  can  do  what  needs  to  he 
rione — take  care  of  our  essential  needs  at 
home  nnd  abroad  in  a  manner  that  will  keep 
our  economy  stable  and  the  dollar  strong. 

In  this  hour  of  national  lisca!  re<=ponslblllty 
I  ask  for  your  help  and  I  :.m  coiihdenl  of 
the  result 
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HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MoNT.^N.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  ha.s  the  .short  title 
of  the  "Oeneral  Education  As.sistance 
Act  of  1968."  This  bill  i.s  identical  to  that 
introduced  April  29.  1968,  by  the  Honor- 
able W.AYNE  Morse,  U.S.  Senator  Irom 
Oregon,  who  has  so  ably  led  the  other 
body  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. 

This  bill  provides  that,  beeinnini;  in 
fiscal  year  1970  and  extendinc  through 
fiscal  year  1974.  there  will  be  f.vo  types 
of  Federal  grants  available  to  the  States. 
The  first  of  these  wiW  be  computed  on 
the  simple  formula  of  SI 00  per  school- 
age  child  which.  ba.sed  en  1968  data. 
would  total  slightly  over  .^S  billion  if 
fully  funded.  The  second  '^rant.  totaling 
about  S750  million,  would  be  ba.sed  on  an 
equalization  formula  designed  to  eive  a 
measurable  degree  of  additional  support 
per  child  to  those  States  which  have  the 
lower  per  capita  personal  income  factor. 
I  request  that  a  table  listing  the  alloca- 
tions to  each  State  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  bill  provides  that  50  percent  of  a 
State's  allotment  shall  be  used  for  im- 
proving teachers'  salaries.  The  other  50 
percent  may  be  used  for  whatever  edu- 
cational purpose  the  recipient  State  may 
deem  best  suited  to  its  elementary  and 
secondary  education  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  which  was  de- 
signed by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, '7,350  members  of  which  orga- 
nization teach  in  my  State  of  Montana, 
will  achieve  the  objective  of  strengthen- 
ing American  education  by  providing 
Federal  financial  .support  without  Fed- 
eral control.  The  determination  of  which 
programs  can  best  meet  a  State's  educa- 
tional needs  can  best  be  determined  by 
the  citizens  who  reside  in  that  State. 

I  am  proud  of  my  record  of  support 
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for  the  treat  prorrams  to  strengthen 
American  fducation  which  have  been 
enacted  by  the  88th.  b9th.  tind  90lh  Con- 
'^ips-ses.  1  intend  to  continue  to  support 
ihe.se  laws  and  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  implement  them.  I  am  aware, 
however,  as  is  every  Member  of  this  body. 
that  the.se  laws  have,  by  their  categorical 
nature,  resulted  m  what  many  of  our 
educators  at  the  State  and  local  level 
feel  is  undue  Federal  interference.  I  have 
heard  much  from  my  constituents  and 
from  my  colleagues  about  puidelines.  I 
believe  a  ureat  deal  of  enercy  has  been 
expended  in  trying  to  fit  federally  de- 
signed guidelines  to  unique  State  situa- 
tions. The  result  has  been,  in  some 
States,  that  many  programs  which  Con- 
;-'ress  enacted  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunity  for  children  have  been  de- 
creased in  effectiveness,  thoueli  not  in 
co.st.  by  the  inability  of  State  tducation 
officials  to  cope  with  the  Federal  puide- 
lines  which  are  not  approtiriate  to  some 
of  the  States.  A  good  deal  of  the  Federal 
money  for  education  in  my  State  of 
Montana  has  been  used  to  arid  personnel 
to  the  State  education  department 
lather  than  to  a.s.si.st  the  local  .--fhool 
.systems.  I  am  sure  this  is  true  m  other 
Statues  as  well. 

There  is  only  one  re.strictinn  on  funds 
IM'ovided  for  in  my  bill  and  that  is  that 
50  percent  of  the  Federal  grant  must  be 
u.sed  for  improving  teachers"  salaries. 
The  teachers  of  Montana,  as  oood.  if  not 
better  than  those  in  any  State  m  the 
Union  in  mv  opinion,  are  paid,  on  the 
iiveraL-e.  S6.375  or  S821  less  than  the 
national  averace  of  S7.296.  This  i.ieture 
,s  even  more  di.scouragin;?  when  ;  r.e 
finds  that  61  percent  of  them  ixctive 
le.ss  than  £6.500  per  year.  I  am  not 
speaking  here  of  beginning  salaries,  but 
rather  of  averatte  salaries  for  teachers 
with  .several  years  of  service.  Compare 
this  v.ith  the  beginning  .salary  for  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
,57  000 — a  measure  I  most  enthusiasti- 
cally  support,   by   the   v.ay, 

Montana,  like  virtually  every  other 
Stat«,  simply  does  not  have  the  financial 
resources  from  local  i)'-operty  taxes  or 
from  SiaU'  taxes  to  compete  effectively 
for  the  teachers  it  will  need  in  the  future. 
I  have  watched  many  fine  yo-Ling  men  who 
were  truly  great  teachers  be  forced  out 
of  the  classroom  becau.se  they  simply 
cannot  support  their  families  on  a  teach- 
er's .salary.  I  know,  as  do  v.e  all.  of  many 
fine  women  teachers  who  have  been  the 
sole  support  of  an  invalid  father  or  moth- 
er who,  during  30  years  of  teachine,  have 
been  unable  to  save  anything  for  their 
own  retirement  years  beyond  the  amount 
provided  in  the  teachers'  retirement  pro- 
gram and  .social  .security.  Many  of  them 
advi.se  their  younger  colleai-ues  to  .seek 
other  careers  than  teachine — and  who 
can  blame  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  the  vast 
sums  requested  for  re.search  into  new 
ways  of  educating  people.  I  read,  as  do  we 
all,  of  electronic  marvels  like  talking 
typewriters,  computerized  instruction, 
and  dozens  of  other  intriguing  mechani- 
cal wonders.  But  we  delude  our.selves  if 
we  believe  that  these  machines  can  sub- 
stitute for  the  teacher.  The  human  factor 
is  essential  in  the  education  process.  We 
need  thousands  more  teachers  today  to 
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provide  every  child  with  the  qualified, 
competent,  stimulatlm?  teachers  to  which 
he  IS  entitled  We  will  need  even  more 
skilled  teachers  in  the  future  to  utilize 
the  electronic  marvels  which  will  help 
ri.em  teach  better  We  cannot  hope  to 
m-  et  this  need  unless  we  provide  sub- 
stantial Federal  funds  to  assist  local 
school  boards  to  pay  more  adequate 
teachers'  salaries 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  present  fiscal 
situation  whicli  faces  this  Nation  We  in 
the  Congress  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  cuttlHii  appropriations  .md  consider- 
i;-.^  a  tax  increase,  unpleasant  at  any 
time,  but  especially  in  an  election  vear 
But  this  bill  will  not  require  an  appro- 
priation for  tins  fiscal  year  It  is  my  pur- 
fKise  to  present  this  bill  at  thi.s  time  hop- 
ing tiiat  hearings  can  be  held,  so  that  the 
le-islation  can  be  enacted  and  available 
for  imtilementation  when  the  fiscal  cli- 
mate becomes  more  favorable 

Like  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be  brouttht  to 
an  honorable  conclusion  .,oon  The  re- 
sulta!'.':  reduction  in  the  tremendous 
dr.un  n  nni  national  economy  will  make 
It  possiblr  for  us  to  demote  our  national 
resources  to  more  constructive  objectives. 
Cer'ainly  education  must  be  among  the 
first  orders  of  business  to  which  we  ad- 
dress our  ener-iies 
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Hou.-^F  rp:pui3Lic.an  policy  com- 

.MITTEE  ST.VTEMENT  ON  THE  N.A- 
riON.AL  AKRO.N'.-XUTICS  .AND  SPACE 
ADM  I N  ISTR.A  riON  .^  UTHOH I  Z.A  - 
TION   BILL.    H  R     158.56 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or     ARIZONA 

IN  niK  HOU-SE  OF  KKF'RE.SENTATIVES 
Wt^dnt-idaii.  May  I.  1968 

Mr  RHODFJS  of  Arizona  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  country  inuiated  a  comprehensive 
research  and  development  pro^irain  that 
ipened  the  skies  to  th.-  .American  astro- 
naut Since  that  time,  there  ha\e  been 
a  number  nf  dLscovenes  and  advances  in 
the  space  proL-ram  that  have  contributed 
to  the  fe-rowth  of  this  Natiun  s  techiio- 
loKUal  capabilities.  .\  balanced  space 
program  that  will  en.>iire  protjre.s.-,  and 
preeminence  in  this  important  field  must 
be  continued. 

In  this  period  of  urban  and  fi.scal  crisis, 
however  every  proKram.  every  expendi- 
ture must  be  carefully  examined  E\er,'. 
cut  that  I  an  be  made  iiiiist  be  imple- 
mented. Every  progium  that  call  be  de- 
ferred must  be  rescheduled. 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situa- 
tion IS  reflected  in  the  fact  that  interest 
rates  have  .soared  to  their  highest  level 
since  the  Civil  War.  Between  December 
1960  ;uid  December  1967.  the  consumer 
price  index  mcrea^sed  18  2  ix-rcmt  and  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  .vear  prices  have 
risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  i)ercent  The 
day  before  Washin;;tons  birthday,  the 
Treasury  Department  announced  that 
for  the  first  time  in  lustorj-  the  FV'deral 
debt  exceeded  $350  billion. 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman 
uf  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  recently 
warned  that  the  United  .States  is  "in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  tinancial  crisis  that 
we  have  had  since  1931   ' 

Fiscal  mismanai;ement  by  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  admini,'~t rations  ha.s  .shaken 
the  world  s  confidence  in  the  dollar  and 
in  this  country's  fiscal  integrity.  .\  mone- 
tary collapse  has  been  narrowly  averted 
through  the  establishment  of  a  make- 
shift two-price  structure  for  gold  and  the 
plan  for  the  creation  of  a  new  form  of 
international  money  Unless  our  budget 
IS  brousht  under  control,  and  the  deficit 
in  our  international  payments  is  sharply 
reduced,  the.se  measures  will  not  be  ef- 
fec-tive  and  the  steep  slide  to  disaster  will 
continue. 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  has  recommended  a  S153 
million  reduction  in  the  administration'.s 
S4  :?  billion  space  request  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


However,  we  believe  tliat  the  request  can 
be  reduced  by  an  additional  ^200  million 
without  impairing  the  .safety  or  the 
effecthenes.s  v{  our  space  pnitrram.  For 
example,  substantial  reductions  c^n  be 
made  in  the  Apollo  applications  program, 
111  admini.strative  oix^rations  .tnd  ;n  pub- 
lic relations. 

Many  of  the  missions  of  the  Aixillo  ap- 
plications program  are  in  the  planning 
stage,  Moreo\er.  the  missions  to  be  un- 
dertaken are  changmu  from  week  to 
week  and  the  romixments  and  haidwaie 
that  may  be  : seeded  are  far  from  final 
selection  .\.A.'^.'\  does  not  know  how  many 
boosters,  how  many  ,^pacecrafl.  and  how 
much  a.s.sociated  comixinents  and  facili- 
ties will  be  left  over  from  .\ix)llo  that 
could  be  ixsed  in  the  .Apollo  applications 
prouram.  It  appears  that  sl42  million  can 
be  cut  from  this  proi^ram  .And  even  with 
this  reduction.  NASA  will  have  S253  mil- 
lion tor  the  Apollo  Hpplicatum,-.  j):or;ram 
durum  fi.scal  year  1969  This  is  the  same 
amount  that  the  President  .set  for  the 
proeiam  dunng  liscal  year  1968 

We  belitve  that  N.ASA  .should  place 
I'reBtv-'r  emphasis  on  research  and  devel- 
opment prourams  that  will  lead  the  wav 
to  future  space  ad\  ances  The  stockpilnm 
of  expe!isive  liardwnre  tliat  may  b?  obso- 
lete by  the  time  it  is  firtaliy  needed 
cannot  be  justified 

In  recent  vears  the  NA.SA  administra- 
tive o;x^rations  appropriation  has  com- 
manded an  increasingly  larger  share  of 
the  total  annual  budget.  For  fiscal  year 
1964  the  adininistrative  operations  ;i|'.- 
propnaiion  leprtsented  9,7  i)ercent  ol 
the  total  N.AS.A  budget.  In  fi.scal  year 
1965.  It  was  119  percent;  in  ICee.  114 
percent:  in  1967.  13.1  percent:  in  1968, 
13  3  |M»rcetit,  For  fi.scal  year  1969,  the 
NASA  request  for  administrative  opera- 
tions constituted  14  3  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  request  The  NASA  work 
force  has  increased  until  there  is  a  re- 
quested lev'l  of  34  909  personnel  for  lis- 
cal year  1969 

This  escalatinii  trend  in  civiUan  em- 
plovmetit  is  leflected  throui;hout  the 
Federal  Government  In  4  years,  full-lime 
pennanent  employment  in  the  txecu- 
tive  branch  will  have  increased  by  454.- 
747  to  a  total  of  2.687.500  civilian  em- 
ployees— an  increase  of  more  than  20 
percent.  This  trend  can  be  reversed.  A 
place  where  reductions  can  be  made  is 
the  administration's  space  ;equest  The 
administrative  operations  authorization 
of  .S646  6  million  can  be  cut  by  S43.5 
million 

.According  to  data  suppluxl  by  X.AS.A. 
an  estimated  269  i>eople  will  be  employed 
in  the  information-public  relations  field 
in  fiscal  vear  1969.  and  the  budget  esti- 
mate totals  over  .SlO.l  million  for  sala- 
ries, travel,  and  program  .A  1967  Associ- 
ated Press  survey  estimated  that  S200 
million  is  sixrit  by  defense  and  space 
contractors  for  i)ublic  relations  which  is 
charged  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  tax- 
payer in  contract  costs.  Clearly,  a  tit^ht- 
cning  of  NASA's  budget  can  be  made  m 
this  area. 

We  support  Republican  propo.sals 
which  urte  NASA  to  improve  its  safety 
program  wherever  po.s.sible.  The  safety 
of  our  astronauts  on  the  earth,  in  test 
chambers,  m  flight  and  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face IS  and  must  remain  of  paramount 
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impoitance  We  are  concerned  that  de- 
spite the  Apollo  204  accident,  the  long- 
range  .safety  programs  m  NASA  still 
need  strengthening. 

La.st  year,  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress made  repeated  efforts  to  reduce 
none.s.seiuial  spending  and  successfully 
led  the  fitiht  to  cut  S5  8  billion  from  the 
President  s  appropriation  requests  At 
the  start  of  this  session  of  Congress,  we 
pledLied  ".An  even  meater  effort  to  estab- 
lish priorities,  reduce  spending  and  re- 
\l.se  md  reform  r  xistmg  programs,"  The 
1  eductions  m  the  administration's 
space  request  that  we  have  recom- 
mended are  an  important  step  in  the 
implementation  t^f  this  pledge.  We  urge 
iheir  ario!)tion 

Unless  Goveinnient  spending  is  dra- 
matically leduced  the  cost  of  living  may 
reach  the  n-ioon  before  our  astronauts. 


OUR  VITAL  INTERESTS  IN  PRELIM- 
INARY PEACE  TALKS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

'    K    TFXAS 

IN    IHK  HOV~r  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\V>dn>-^riay.  May  1.  1968 
Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a.s.serted   by   some   individuals   that   the 
United  States  is  merely   nit-picking   in 
the  recent  exchanges  with  Hanoi  to  de- 
termine  the   site   for   the   bccinning   of 
peace  talks,  .An  editorial  in  the  Houston 
Post,  however,  makes  it  veiT  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  case  at  all    The  editorial 
concedes  that  we  have  t.iken  .some  iwopa- 
ganda  lumixs  in  this  early  sparrinu.  and 
that  President  Johnsnn  is  under  severe 
l)i-essure  from  many  quarters  to  give  in 
to  the  Communists  on  the  site  for  talks. 
However,   the   iiistory  of   the   Korean 
i)eace    talks    -hows    that    although    the 
Communists    were    talking    peace,    they 
used  the  peace  talks  to  \mt  on  a  huge 
propacanda  show.  Tliey  were  able  to  do 
this,  m  i)art.  because  the  first  Korean 
peace  talks  were  held  in  territory  con- 
trolled  by   the   Communists.  Thus,   the 
site  of  the  talks  becomes  a  crucial  ele- 
ment m  the  success  of  the  talks. 
The  Houston  Post  concludes: 
.All  the  Joliiif.in  .^dmlnlKtration  i.s  asking 
is  that  the   nioeung  be  held  in  a   genuinely 
neutral   country  wiiere   t'le   iion-Connmunlst 
side    would    h.ive    some    rlianc-e    of    an    even 
break. 

This  vital  national  interest  is  not  fully 
recognized  by  all  .Americans.  Accord- 
iacly.  I  in.sert  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record; 

I  From  the  Houston  Post.  Apr.  24,  1968] 

COMMtNirATIONS    CONTROL    VlTAL 

The  I'nited  -States  has  taken  some  propa- 
cnnda  lumps  because  it  did  not  rush  to 
accept  The  first  j^ites  jiroposed  by  the  Com- 
iniinlst.s  li5r  talks  about  Vietnam, 

If  there  was  any  indication  that  the  Com- 
munists reallv  are  ready  for  .serious  negotia- 
tions. It  would  he  one  thing.  But  there  Is  not 
the  sllghte.-it  rea.son  for  believing  that  they 
.-■ire  readv 

The  purpose  of  this  preliminary  pretext  at 
iieaonations  will  be  to  Increase  pressure  upon 
President  .tohnson  both  internationally  and 
domestically,  an  effort  tipon  which  the  world- 
wide Communist  propaganda  apparatus  al- 
ready has  been  eneaged  for  a  long  time. 
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The  Communists  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
presidential  campaign  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  thev  liope  to  inlluence 
the  way  It  develops 

In  the  belief  that  many  Americaus  want 
peace  so  badly  that  they  .ire  willing  to  give 
the  Communists  anything  they  want,  the 
Communists  hope  to  make  n  appear  tliat  it 
IS  the  United  States  go\crnment  that  Is 
blocking  peace 

Everybody  is  Ijelnt;  reminded  tliat  Presi- 
dent Johnson  once  .said  that  American  rep- 
resentatives would  meet  with  North  Vietnam- 
ese envoys  anywhere  ;;t  any  time  Tills 
willingness  undoubtedly  would  still  be  the 
case  If  there  were  any  liuiicatiniis  that  Hanoi 
wanted  genuine  negotiations 

When  Hanoi  sugge.sted  the  capital  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Warsaw  ;us  the  site  for  the  first  talks, 
cities  which  are  controlled  l)y  Cominunlst.s  or 
their  friends,  it  was  clear  that  the  Cumnui- 
nists  wanted  a  propapand;i  show. 

Washington  could  not  help  but  recall  the 
propaganda  show  lliat  was  put  on  Ijy  the 
C'ommunist.s  in  Comiiuinlst-coiitrolled  terrl- 
tiry  at  the  beslnnlng  of  tlie  Korean  peace 
talks  That  show  was  staged  lo  make  it  ap- 
pear thai  the  .AnuTlcali  and  United  Nations 
forces  were  surreiuierint; 

If  the  Communists  want  ..  ]iro|)aganda 
exercise,  a  (luestiuii  wf  \ii,il  importance  is 
control  of  the  site  of  the  l.ilks  and,  ino.st 
imijortant,  the  conimunlcations 

.All  the  Johnson  administration  is  asking  is 
that  the  meeting  be  held  in  a  geniiinoly  neu- 
tral country  where  xhe  non-Communist  side 
would   have  some   i  haiKT   uf   an   even    l.ireak 


OUR   AMERICAN  POLES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 


<iF    NEW     JFRSEY 


IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPIUISFNT  AT  IVE.S 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  HELSTOSKl,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
history  and  growth  of  America,  few- 
others  have  established  a  record  of  in- 
tegrity of  patriotism  to  match  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  in  this  country.  Few 
others  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
arts,  music,  or  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  as  these  fine  citizens  of  many  gen- 
erations who  now  share  in  the  pride  and 
loyalty  for  this  great  Nation, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proud  American  Pole 
myself.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Polish  Americans.  Inc.  a 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  and  nondenomi- 
national  nationwide  service  organization 
which  has  been  established  with  head- 
quarters here  in  Washington.  DC,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  the 
Polish  people  of  America,  and  simultane- 
ously for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
greatness  of  America. 

NAPA  is  the  first  organization  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Poles  to  con- 
form to  the  Federal  regulations  of  the 
Lobbying  Act.  It  is  especially  appropriate, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  point  out  that  being  the 
only  lobbyist  organization  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  Poles. 
NAPA  legally  represents  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  Americans  proudly  promoting 
the  many  benefits  of  the  great  Polish 
heritage.  Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
realize  that  the  American  Poles  are  sev- 
eral million  strong. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  several  articles 
have  been  inserted  into  the  pages  of  the 
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Congressional  Record  which  dramatize 
the  recent  .student  riots  in  Poland. 

In  order  that  no  individual  misunder- 
stand or  misinterpret  the  criticism  of  the 
Communist  government  in  Poland  to  be 
the  critici.sm  of  the  loyal  Polish  people, 
I  a.sk  my  colleagues  m  Congre.ss  to  pause 
and  remember  that  the  good  Polish  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  are  those  who 
weep  each  time  they  are  reminded  that 
their  beloved  homeland  today  is  still  un- 
der the  domination  of  an  alien  Iforce. 
I  ask  my  rolleatiues  to  lake  special  note 
of  the  National  As.sociation  of  Polish 
•Americans,  Inc,  and  to  work  with  lliem 
in  every  v.ay  i>o.ssible  .so  that  the  voice 
of  the  .American  Poles  will  be  lieard  be- 
hind that  curtain  of  ii'on 

Mr  Speaker,  each  member  of  .N.APA 
is  i-equired  to  siun  a  meniber-lni)  apjili- 
cation  which  states: 

In  signing  this  application  tlie  undersigned 
makes  a  solemn  lieclaration  that  lliere  is  not 
now  ,.r  ever  !ia,s  been  an  atlillation  ol  any 
kind  with  the  Communist  P.irty  or  any  other 
,.mi-Amencan  ori»anix;ition:  and  that  the 
undersigned  1,,  .solely  interested  in  promoting 
tlie  Polish  j)i^ple  of  .America  ihrou^'h  meet- 
iiie  tile  strict  organization  lequiremenis  of 
true   .\nicrii',in  .  haracter,  loyally,  .iiid  jiatii- 

itlSlll 

I  ask  my  fellow  cnlleauues.  what  better 
way  IS  tliere  to  fight  augiession  than  to 
liL'hl  It  by  lakmu  a  tnnieiidous  active 
pride  in  our  lientai^e, 

I  am  very  proud  tliat  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Polish  .Americans,  Inc  has 
been  brouuht  int<)  being.  I  am  iJioud  of 
tlic  foresight  of  my  fellow  American 
Poles  as  they  realize  that  if  .America  is 
to  remain  the  greatest  Nation  m  the 
world  we  must  iiause  to  appreciate  our 
heritage  and  must  refiect  our  love  of 
freedom 


AMERICA'S  VANISHING  MERCHANT 
FLEET  AND  SUGGESTED  REM- 
EDIES 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  hoifor  of  addressiiw  a  luncheon 
of  the  Maritime  Trades  Department  of 
the  AFI^-CIO  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel. 

This  is  a  group,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is 
vitally  concerned  with  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  American  economy — 
our  merchant  marine.  The  maritime 
trades  department  represents  the  men 
who  build,  .service,  and  sail  American 
.ships. 

With  the  American  merchant  fleet  de- 
clining and  facing  extinction,  many  of 
us  in  the  Concre.ss  recognize  that  it  is 
incimibent  uixjii  us  to  take  constructive 
action. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.sert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks to  the  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL^CIO : 

Americas   Vanishing   Merchant   Fleet    and 
Suggested  Remedies 

We  have  allowed  our  nation  to  fall  from 
its  position  as  a  first-class  maritime  power. 
During  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  was  deliver- 
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irii?  atx-ait  lOOO  ships  a  year  in  the  laat  three 
ye<irB,  the  US  has  aver.tged  about  13  n  year 
in  1936.  Just  after  the  Merohiint  .VI»ruu'  Act 
of  that  year  wns  passed  our  nation  was 
carrvlni?  o.er  iu  percent  of  her  furelgn  w.iter- 
b'jrne  .-.>'nmerce  la  Itf4.5  the  fti?ure  moved 
up  M  68  4  percent,  but  from  Chat  year  grad- 
ually declined  to  Its  present  low  of  7  7  per- 
cent,  the  lowest  in  three  decades 

These  decreases  have  pushed  the  US  down 
to  the  position  nf  ftftli  plare  amonfi;  se.ifar- 
ing  n.^tiiina  .Although  this  statistic  may  not 
seem  especl-.ilv  imporumt  to  many  people. 
It  is  quite  serious  when  one  considers  that, 
without  flrst-olass  -iea  power,  the  United 
States  cannot  long  remain  .\  first-class  uorld 
power  Substantial  ocean  trajisportatlon  to 
carry  US  exports  and  imports  Is  t<Ki  impor- 
tant to  our  security  to  neglect  W>>  have 
realized  this  la  a  military  capacity  by  keep- 
ing our  navy  second  to  none,  but  our  mer- 
chant tleet — just  as  viul  In  a  commercial  or 
economic  capacity — we  have  relegated  to  a 
position  "if  scant  .ittentlon  over  the  years 
Only  recently  have  we  come  to  realize  that 
we  mav  not  have  a  fleet  In  the  next  decade  if 
action  la  not  taken  U)  reverse  tills  situation 

Currently,  our  moat  fonnldable  rival — the 
U3  3R — la  outproducing  us  13  w  1  In  ship 
constnictlon,  yet.  we  trent  with  apathy  this 
fact  which  seems  an  open  indication  of  the 
5<n-^pt  s  strategic  objectives  for  the  future 
BulTding  Wl  ships  .i  year  to  our  13  or  14, 
R  Li.si.i  pos.sesses  the  r,isie.st-growlng  mer- 
chant fleet  ;n  the  WL.rld.  and.  without  .i 
douit,  win  purptxsefully  Luntlnue  this  effort 
to  .ild  in  the  fulflUment  of  her  Communist 
^i  .  both  econonuc  and  -nllltan,"  The  Com- 
m'li.lst  threat  is  an  ever-menacing  one.  we 
should  never  forget  that  we  must  continue 
*o  ■  impete  with  Communist  progress  or  re- 
.inqmsh  our  position  ^  a  world  power  In- 
acti.  u  and  apathy  in  any  capacity  coxild 
me.i.'i  our  ultlm.ite  destruction. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Ctiiiinilttee  has  opened  hearings  on  leglsla- 
tii'ti  which  is  aimed  at  establishing  a  new 
m  iritime  program  for  'he  United  States 

Y  HI.  m  :'r.f  m;ir;tl!iie  ;nrtu:.try.  '.v.'iii  li:ive 
wnrked  so  long  on  behalf  of  a  revitalized 
Merchant  Marine,  have  a  right  to  be  optimis- 
tic and  IS  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legls- 
latl.a  now  being  considered.  I.  *oo.  am  op- 
•::nistlc 

TV.e  phrase  is  overworked  In  the  legisla- 
tive pr'xress.  1  ut  the  fact  is  that  these  hear- 
ings represent  a  milestone  in  maritime  hls- 
torv 

F  r  the  flrst  time  In  32  vears.  the  Con- 
^■r-<.-i  Is  taking  a  new  look  at  the  total  marl- 
•,:•..-  :>.  "ire.  wlMi  a  view  to  updating  anil 
ni  •--■  ••ng  the  legislation  which  .ifTects  the 
Q"  ■^^r:^:nent.■3  invol'.  ement  with  the  US. 
Merchant  Marine 

F  r  a  long  time,  many  of  us  In  the  Con- 
s;r--  ha\e  felt  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  19^6  simply  ire  not 
-Adequate  to  meet  our  present  national  needs 
and  to  prepare  us  to  meet  our  future  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  high  seas 

This  Is  not  intended  .\3  .my  criticism  of 
the  ;936  legislation 

The  act  passed  by  the  Congress  32  years 
ago  was  conceived  to  deal  with  a  far  rlllTer- 
en-  problem  than  the  one  we  face  tod.w 

The  1936  act  was  passed  when  this  coun- 
try was  climbing  out  of  a  serious  econnmlc 
depression — and  It  was  passed  In  i  period 
when  the  patterns  of  trade,  the  types  of 
ships  engaged  m  international  commerce. 
and  the  character  of  the  cargoes  they  were 
carrying,  all  were  completely  different  from 
wh  It.  Is  required  today 

When  the  act  was  passed  in  1936,  ours  was 
a  liner  f.eet-^  today  It  s  a  bulk  carrier  fleet. 

Back  :n  1936.  cargo  was  comprised  of  rela- 
tively small  packages — today  it  moves  In 
huge  ^ontiilners.  or  It  Is  poured  In  bulk  into 
the  !i(.lci  of  the  ship. 

For  se'.  eral  years,  there  has  been  increas- 
ing iwareness  that  at  some  point  changes 
must  be  made  m  the  Nation's  body  of  marl- 
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time  law  to  make  it  serve  me  tuuatioii  that 
exists  today 

The  Congress  haa  been  awarj  of  this  need — 
Which  Is  why  we  passed  legislation  giving  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  an  overseer  role 
in  rel'Xtlon  to  our  maritime  budgets  .incl  why 
we  In  the  Hmi'ie  pa.ssed  a  bill  to  create  an 
independent  Maritime  Administration 

The  Administration  has  been  aware  of  this 
need  for  this  reasi.in.  back  In  1964  the  Presi- 
dent's Maritime  Advi.sory  Committee  was 
established  to  recommend  new  approaches 
to  our  Merchant  Marine  problems. 

The  miirlllme  Industry,  itself,  has  been 
aware  of  this  need  which  Is  whv  you  have 
been  carrying  on  a  persistent  campaign  for 
the  adoption  of  a  more  far-reaching  and 
more  equitable  approach  to  Qovernment's 
a.sslstance  to  our  merchant  Meet 

I  know  It  seems  that  we  have  been  a  long 
time  indeed,  iit  arriving  where  we  are  to- 
day at  hearings  on  proposed  legislation  to 
correct  the  very  obvious  deficiencies  which 
exist  in  our  maritime  program  and  our  marl- 
'Ime  posture. 

But  that  Is  the  n..ture  of  the  legislative 
process — It  takes  time 

In  the  last  analysis.  It  Is  not  important 
how  long  It  has  taken  us  to  reach  this  point; 
what  counts  Is  the  fact  that  we  are  now  ac- 
tively conslderlni;  legL^latlon  designed  to 
move  us  firward  Uom  this  point 

Broken  down  Into  its  essential  components, 
liere  Is  what  this  proposed  legislation  would 
do 

1  It  would  Invest  some  $300  million  a  year 
for  the  next  live  years  to  subsidize  the  con- 
struction of  merch.int  :.hlps  In  U  S.  yards. 
This  Is  nearl'.-  three  times  the  amount  ap- 
propriated f<T  construction  su^sldles  in  re- 
cent years,  and  It  Is  many  times  larger  than 
the  amounts  which  actually  have  been  spent 
It  could  result  in  the  building  of  35  to  40 
ships  of  varlou.s  types  each  year. 

2  It  would  extend  construction  subsidies 
to  additional  liner  companies  which  are  not 
present Iv  receiving  this  type  of  .isslstiuice. 
and  .t  would  Inclutle  tramp  operators  under 
the  cjnstriirtlon  :isslstunce  program  for  »he 
flrst  lime. 

3.  It  would  Include  shipyards,  .is  well  as 
operating  companies.  In  the  constructions 
program,  so  that  direct  pavments  may  be 
made  'o  the  shipyards  In  the  hope  that  this 
will  slmplliy  the  pr>>gr-im  and  encourage 
modernization   of   shlp-buildlng   facilities. 

4  It  provides  tor  a  one-year.  ViO  million 
construction  program  to  upgrade  the  better- 
quality  ships  m  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  which  will  mean  an  immediate  busi- 
ness for  American  shipyards. 

3  It  calls  lor  a  major  expansion  of  our 
maritime  research  and  development  pro- 
grams— the  ln\estment  of  $25  million  a  ^■ear. 
which  ie  throe  times  what  we  are  presently 
spending  Tills  is  still  a  modest  investment 
comparetl  to  what  we  .ire  putting  into  re- 
seari  h  -ind  dtvelopmenl  frr  aerospace — b\it 
It  is  vital.  If  we  are  to  take  the  best  pos- 
sible advant-tge  of  American  Ingenuity  lo 
revitalising  our  fleet. 

6  It  Would  extend  operating  subsidies  to 
dry-bulk  carriers  and  to  presently  non-sub- 
su'lzed  liners  so  that  they,  like  the  present 
b«rth-Une  operations,  can  compete  success- 
fully with  the  ships  of  other  nations  and 
thus  capture  a  large  share  of  our  import- 
exfHirt  trade 

7  It  would  extend  the  privilege  of  the 
t:ix-dererre<l  eon'-t  itctton  reserve  fund  to  all 
US.  oper  tirs  !;i  th.e  fi^reign  and  domestic 
trade  This  inejiis  that  the  subsidized  liner 
companies,  the  tramp  fleet,  the  Oreat  Lakes 
fleet,  and  the  rlshmg  fleet  would  all  have 
the  s.vme  oppMirti:nl*y  to  hulld  up  the  rrlvate 
capital  that  we  will  still  need.  e\en  with 
Government  funds,  to  replace  our  obsolete 
vessel?  with  new  ones 

3  It  w.iuld  exploit  America's  nuclear- 
power  lead  in  commercial  shipping  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  encourage  fur- 
ther development  of  this  capability   We  may 
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be  .agging  behind  most  of  live  world  in  mari- 
time affairs,  but  we  have  a  clear  edge  in  the 
commercial  use  if  nuclear  propulsion  We 
should  exploit  this  ttd\antage  lo  the  fullest 

This  1)111  rejects  the  concept.  advai:ced  by 
sir.mc  Ac'minlstiatlon  officials,  th^'t  we  build 
Amerlc.  ii-ttag  .-hips  In  foreign  shipyards — 
and  that  wns  the  concept,  you  will  recall, 
that  proveo.  to  be  the  stumblliia  block  last 
year 

Instead,  our  bill  would  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  American  Shipbuilding  to  study 
the  Industry's  capabilities  and  Its  i)oleiitlal. 
.ind  to  ;epoit  back  to  the  Piesideiit  .lud  th? 
C'.ngress  within  three  years  on  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  assist 'nee  might  lie  needed 
to  presei-ve  and  protect  this  vital  industry 

Summing  un  then  we  have  a  bill  that 
translates  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
Into  a  program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
Ui6S--yet  it  still  clings  to  the  concept  and 
spirit  of  the  1936  net.  because  it  is  based  on 
tie  principle  of  an  .^nierlcm-bullt.  .Ameri- 
can-owned aivcl  American-manned  fleet  n 
carry  a  substaiitiai  share  of  our  foreign 
witer-borsie  commerc-?  and  to  serve  as  our 
lourth  arm  of  defense 

Tliose  of  us  who  sponsored  this  legisla- 
tion tried  to  do  so  with  open  minds — we 
did  not  come  up  with  what  we  considered 
either  the  •final"  v.'-rslon  or  the  "perfect" 
version 

What  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  have  a 
^tartlng  place.  In  the  knowledge  that  the 
legislative  henrlng  process  was  conceived  as 
;:  perfecting  mechanism. 

I  mentioned  the  issue  of  foreign  building 
a   tew  minutes  ago — and   I  said   that   It  be- 
anie a  barrier  to  action  In  the  first  session 
'  f  the  90th  Congress. 

I-et  me  Just  refresh  your  memory  on  that: 

Last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Tr.insportatlon 
came  before  the  Congress  with  some  mari- 
time proposals,  and  foreign  building  was  one 
of  his  key  recommendations. 

That's  alright— he's  entitled  to  his 
ooinion-  -even  thoufl;h  some  of  us  happen  to 
ii.sagree  with  him  on  that  fundamental  issue 

-As  bad  as  "he  lorri'rn-hn.iding  issue  was 
the  secretary's  attitude  on  tliat  issue  was 
even  worse,  because  Secretary  Boyd  made  it 
plain  that  we  must  accept  his  proposals  cr 
there  would  be  no  program. 

Tlie  secretary  said  foreign  building  was 
"non-negotiable" — and  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, that  was  like  trying  to  blackmail  the 
Congress. 

I  trust  that  he  has  learned  something  from 
th.at  encounter-  Ijecause  his  forelgn-bulld- 
mg  scheme  has  been  scuttled,  and  we  are 
=,'oing  ahead  with  a  maritime  program 

Tlie  point  I  want  to  make  is  this: 

We  m  the  Congress  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  secretary's  "take-it-or-leave-it"  posi- 
tion— and  so  we  m  Congress  .^re  not  now 
presenting  this  Industry  with  any  similar 
i.ltimatum 

.\s   one  of   the  sponsors,   I   welcome   your 
1  mmeiits.    your    f-itlcisms.    and    your    con- 
diructixe     alternatives — and     I'm     sure     the 
•  ither  sponsors  feel  the  same  -Aay 

Working  together,  we  can  alter,  modify, 
-idd  to.  delete,  improve  and  perfect  this 
legislation  so  that,  in  the  end.  we  will  have 
a  program  that  will  do  what  all  of  us  want 
done — create  a  maritime  program  tl  at  will 
serve  this  country  ind   its  marit.me  needs. 


ARMENIAN  MASSACRES  OF   1915 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

■r    .NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdncsday.  May  1,  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1915 
there  were  about  2.000.009  .Armenian.s  In 
Turkey.  Mo.*;'  -?i  these  lived  in  the  former 
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Armenian  provinces  in  eastern  Anatolia 
whicli  were  conquered  by  the  Turks  cen- 
turies ago.  Tlie  Armenians  .suffered  in- 
justices duriiiR  all  that  time,  and  often 
they  were  .subjected  to  wholesale  mas- 
sacres. After  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  in  1914  the  Turks  saw  a 
chance  to  attain  their  ':'oal  of  creating 
an  all- Turkisli  stat«  by  eliminating  non- 
Turkish  elements  m  the  country.  This 
out-and-out  racist  jxilicy  proved  fatal  to 
the  Armenians,  and  its  implementation 
meant  the  exterminationV  of  nearly  all 
tlie  .Armenians  in  the  countrj'. 

The  iwlicy  of  ^.'tnocide  was  carefully 
ar,d  secretly  planned,  and  was  carried 
out  ruthlessly  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  191,=).  F'irst  all  Armenian  leaders 
in  all  communities  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned Tlien  all  able-bodied  men  were 
dralted.  ostensibly  for  war  work,  but  ac- 
tually they  were  to  be  ma.ssacred.  Then 
finally  mass  deportations  were  canled 
out  under  most  hara.ssing  and  heart- 
breaking; circumstances.  Most  of  these 
were  mas.sacred,  while  those  who  were 
able  to  survive  the  ordeal  of  deportation, 
were  .sold  to  the  Arabs  and  Kurds  as 
.slaves,  or  died  of  starvation  in  desolate 
deserts  of  Arabia. 

As  the  result  of  this  hideous  massacre 
and  deportation,  the  number  of  Armeni- 
ans in  Turkey  was  reduced,  in  less  than 
1  year,  to  a  lew  hundred  thousands,  and 
most  of  the.se  were  enslaved  by  the 
Turks  The  Turks  were  able  to  carry  out 
their  planned  eenocide  of  these  helpless 
.souls  becau.-a»  during  that  war  no  foreign 
Kovernment  could  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Armenian  people.  It  was  curried  out  in 
.>-uch  secrecy  that  the  outside  world  was 
not  aware  of  this  .shocking  event  until  it 
was  nearly  over. 

The  vrar  1915  thus  has  become  the 
most  tragic  year  in  Armenian  history, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  tragedy  is  com- 
memorated annually  in  April  in  all  Ar- 
menian communities  throughout  the 
world,  except  Turkev,  where  there  still 
live  some  75,000  survivors  of  the  massacre 
of  1915. 

In  contrast  to  the  iiideous  treatment 
accorded  the  .Armenian  people  in  Tur- 
key, I  remind  the  Congress  •R'ith  pride 
and  pleasure  that  the  flrst  Armenian 
cathedral  in  .■\merica  was  consecrated 
over  the  iiast  weekend.  His  Holiness. 
Vasken  I.  supreme  patriarch  of  all  Ar- 
menians, tame  to  Nev.-  York  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  cathedral  and  its  adjoining 
cultural  center,  and  some  300.000  Amer- 
icar.s  of  Armenian  ancestry  celebrated 
the  occasion.  I  hope  that  the  cathedral 
will  serve  as  a  shining  beacon  for  all 
Americans,  reminding  us  of  our  egalitar- 
ian principles  and  our  avowed  desire  to 
create  a  brotherhood  of  man. 


DAILY  REGISTER  PUBLISHER  FETED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. April  26.  1968,  an  appreciative  public 
paid  tribute  to  an  outstanding  American, 
M.  riarold  Kelly,  publisher  of  the  Dally 
Register  of  Red  Bank,  N.J. 
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Mr.  Kelly,  who  has  been  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  since  the  first  day  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  him,  iia.s  made  ;.  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  field  ui  journal- 
i.sm  and  an  equally  important  contiibu- 
tion  to  the  State  of  Nev,'  Jersey.  Mr.  Kelly 
was  honored  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
40th  year  as  a  newspaiierman  and  those 
who  came  to  honoi-  him  included  pub- 
lishers and  editors  from  throughout  New 
Jersey  1  educators,  businessmen,  members 
of  various  civic  organizations,  and  i-oliti- 
cal  leaders  from  both  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  trying  times, 
with  the  cii.sis  in  our  citirs.  with  our 
problems  on  tlie  international  scene  and 
with  the  various  other  diverse  auonies 
which  face  the  peoi^le  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  highly  encouraging  to  have 
such  outstanding  men  as  M.  Harold 
Kelly  in  a  position  as  a  newspaiH>r  pub- 
lisher to  help  contribute  tlioughts  on  the 
solutions  we  seek. 

At  this  point  I  place  m  the  Congres- 
sional RECORn  tne  Daily  Register  news- 
paper accoimt  of  that  memorable  eve- 
ning. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Daily  Register  Pvblisher  Feted 
I  By  Charles  A.  Johnston) 
Shrewsbury.— M.   Harold   Kelly  btarts  his 
second   40   years   lus   a   newspaperman    today. 
And   If   the   good   v.'ishes   that  must   be  .still 
ringing   in   his  ears   are   fulfilled.   Iie'll    start 
another  40  in  2.008  A  D. 

The  Dally  Register  publl.shi-r,  iiowever. 
may  be  looking  lor  a  trojihy  room  to  house 
the  plaques,  citations,  i-croUs,  and  .  ther 
tributes  that  flowed  in  Friday  night  nt  a 
community  dinner  hoiiorlng  idm  at  Rod's 
.Shadowbrook. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Huglics  led  a  long  list  of 
cilgnltnries  among  un  overflow  gathering  of 
400. 

Of  such  magnitude  wa.i  the  event,  ar- 
ranged by  friends  .md  itsswliiles  ouuside  rue 
newspaper  field,  that  some  guests  initially 
anticipated  that  perhajis  some  inoment-ous 
announcement  would  uccompany  It. 

The  governor  wa.s  among  those  who  asked 
the  question  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
there  would  be  none. 

II.\PI'INESS    CITED 

"I  am  happy  that  this  is  not  In  the  nature 
of  a  retirement  dinner,  or  .inythlng  (.f  the 
sort."  he  declared. 

Mr.  Huches  iiailed  the  publisher  lor  his 
role  In  the  transition  nf  The  Dally  Reslster 
from  the  state's  out;.standing  weekly  new.s- 
paper  to  its  current  .siiitus  lus  a  growing. 
leading  daily. 

He  recalled  coiiversitlons  with  Mr.  Kellv 
on  matters  of  stat--"  imsinc.is  and  praised  iiis 
ability  to  communicate  lUs  thoughts  suc- 
cinctly and  with  a  dirortne.'^s  "f  purpose. 
"When  he  speaks."  said  Vr.e  roven.or,  'you 
know  he's  talking  with  you.  t'nat  he's  with 
his  subject." 

Leon  Zuckerman.  of  Mlddlci-iwn.  publicity 
director  for  the  New  Jersey  Natural  Oas 
Company,  and  Jobn  D.  BtJduc,  exetutive 
vice  president  of  the  Red  Bank  ComniHnlty 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  cochairmen. 
State  Sen.  Richard  R.  Stx5ut  was  toa.stina.'ter. 

A  surprise  guest  was  Mrs.  Katharine  E. 
White.  U.S.  Ambas-sador  to  Denmark  and 
former  Red  Bank  mayor,  who  arrived  home 
Thursday  for  a  \acation. 

She  praised  Mr.  Kelly  both  for  his  fair  hand 
as  an  editor  with  whom  she  had  many  deal- 
ings In  her  former  political  capacities,  and 
for  his  civic  devotion.  She  noted  they  had 
served  together  on  the  board  of  Rlvervlew 
Hospital  In  other  community  events  and 
asserted  that  "Harold  Kelly  Is  a  fine  example 
of  self-sacrlflcing." 

Sharing  the  dais  were  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Haydn  Proctor,  Rep.  James  J.  Howard, 
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MnJ.  Gen.  William  B.  Lutta.  Freeholder  Direc- 
tor Joseph  C.  Irwin,  Mayor  John  P.  Arnone. 
Fred  W.  Burgner.  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Press  Association,  and  Msgr  .-ialvatore  De 
Li'ienzo,  pastor  of  St.  Antiiony's  Catholic 
fivn-'h  Red  Bank,  who  delivered  the  invoca- 
lloii.  and  Rev.  Arthur  J.  St.  Laurent,  pastor 
of  .St.  Leo  the  Great  Cliurch.  I.lnrroft, 

Called  to  the  speakers'  microphone  from 
(h<-  ,.udi<-!ice  were  William  Block,  .m  owner 
if  The  ll.iily  lieiJister  and  iiuiilisiu-r  uf  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-(Ta/ette,  and  D.  I.ouls  Tontl. 
if  llolmdel,  chief  txecutive  for  the  O.irden 
St, lie   Parkway. 

Guest-;  Included  a  host  of  mayors  friim 
iioii-'hborin^!  lov.ii;-.  members  of  the  judiciary, 
inciudiniz  retired  Superiiir  Co\irt  Judge  Jn- 
.M'ph  L,  Smith,  of  Rimison;  a  .score  ■  f  pub- 
lishers and  edlloi-.s  froin  state  newsi)aperR; 
political  leader  of  both  parties;  educators, 
Inislnessmen.  and  membi-rs  of  i  rpaiilzationB 
such  as  the  Llncroft  Fire  Co  and  the  Red 
Bank  itotary.  to  which  Mr  Kelly  belongs,  and 
the  Red  Bank  Lions. 

The  publisher's  wife,  Madeline,  was  at  his 

side  and  was  presented  a  liouquet  <if  flowers 

by  Mr.  Bolduc,  She  unveiled  an  ill  portrait 

II  ihe  ..uest  if  honor,  done  by  i:o!iert  i  C.rter 

Clark,  of  Rumson.  at  the  close  of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Burgner,  Lloyd  P.  Burns, 
secretary,  was  on  hand  1  rom  The  New  Jersey 
Press  .\ssoclation,  Mr,  Kelly  is  a  director  of 
the   association 

Mayor  Arnone.  deliverlni^  a  welcome,  said 
that  "  Mr.  Kelly's  "optlniisni,  '.Islon  and 
warmth"  have  been  keys  lo  buccess  and  pro- 
gress l(jr  Red  Bank  over  many  years. 

Mr.  Block  disclosed  lie  had  known  the 
publlKlier  uiilv  three  years  but  said  the  deep 
iriendshlp  and  nuitual  respect  that  has  grown 
makes  It  .seem  much  longer. 

Tlie  tribute  paid  to  Mr,  Kelly  he  said,  was 
;•.  reflection  on  his  "touahness  of  fiber  firm- 
ness of  character,  pride  in  ills  county,  devo- 
tion to  mother  earth,  love  of  family,  and 
compassicin  for  ills  fellow  man." 

COMPLETELY    I.NDEPENDENT 

The  owner  pointed  cait  that  The  Dally 
Register's  operation  is  compietety  Inuepend- 
ent.  directed  by  Mr.  Kelly  at  the  local  level 
for  the  local  interest.  "\Ve  don't  believe  In 
chain  journalism"  he  declared,  "We  keep 
hands  off.  except  for  encouragement  and  oc- 
casionally financial  support." 

Like  many  of  the  speakers.  Mr  Irwin 
'i welled  on  the  ftature  achieved  by  The  Reg- 
ister as  a  weekly.  It  became  a  dally,  he  BUg- 
uested  only  when  It  became  too  heavy  to 
carry  liome  and  rivaled  the  New  York  Sun- 
day Times  In  such  complete  coverage  that 
it  would  take  a  whole  week  to  read 

Rrp,  Howard  railed  The  D.dly  Register  "a 
proeres.'^lve.  honest  newspaper  of  integrity. 
;•.  mirror  t.f  you  iMr.  Kelly)  i.s  lus  publisher." 
He  s.ild  the  county  was  proud  to  have  had 
the  advantage  of  his  "great  talent  arid  i-.bllltv 
tlic->e  many  years"  and  that  it  iioped  for 
many  more   years  of  the  same. 

Justice  Proctor  took  note  (jf  the  apparent 
theme,  a  mock  "draft  Kelly  for  F*resldent" 
campaign,  and  observed  that  a  judge  Isn't 
suiipc^ed  "1  t'c'  into  politics.  He  said  lie  even 
has  to  CO  to  Canada  to  vote  for  his  fa\orlie 
in  the  Miss  Rhelngold  contest. 

"THE    ONI  V     PERSON" 

His  Iriemisliiji  wJ'h  Mr,  ?:ellv.  l-e  said 
(iates  Ab  years  and  in  every  conversation  he 
inaKes  you  think  'hat  you  arc  th"  mily  pcr- 
sr.n  in  the  world:  he  coinmunicates  "  He  has 
ob.served.  the  jurist  added,  that  this  holds 
true  whether  the  person  on  the  other  side 
of  the  conversation  is  a  working  man.  a  pro- 
fessional, or  the  p-jliceman  on  the  beat 

•  Red  Bank's  gracious  development.'  the 
justice  assefted.  'Is  m  a  large  mcas'tre  due 
to  the  fontrlbutirns  lo  civil  iiiterests  by  Mr. 
Kellv  and  thr-  newspaper  he  heads  " 

A  'elegram  if  conu;rati.lations  -.vas  re- 
ceived from  Jame.s  J.  Hogan.  former  editor 
of  the  veekiy  and  Daily  Heeistpr  who  is 
vacationing  in  Florl'ia,  Mr.  liotian  was  a  part- 
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ner  In  the  ownership  with  Mr  Kelly  and 
the  Iat«  Harry  Penmngti>n  until  the  paper 
was  sold  three  y"^;irs  ago  Mr  PenninRton  s 
son,  WUUiun,  assistant  composing  room  fore- 
man   w  IS  among  guests. 


A   BALANCE  OF  TALENTS 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEN' lATIVES 

Wednesday.  .\fav  1.  I9fi8 

Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico  Mr 
SpfMK-:-  several  weeks  au'o  the  National 
So;.')  ■;  Boards  Association  held  its  28th 
annual  convention  m  Detioit  Mich  One 
)f  the  hichliyhts  of  this  year'>  conven- 
•lon  was  a  paper  on  Selectinn  a  Board 
of  Education,  presented  by  Dr  Qulncy 
G  Burris.  president  of  the  Las  Vetjas, 
N   Mex    Board  of  Education 

I  am  very  pleased  and  happy  to  know 
that  a  man  of  Dr  Burris'  ability  is 
^en.in^  on  the  Board  ot  Education  of 
the  La-  V«t;as  schools  For  the  benefit  of 
mr  coltragues.  I  am  inserting  Dr. 
Buiris'  paper  into  the  Record  at  this 
point 

A    BAt.ANfE   or   Talknts 

At  first  hhi.ih.  the  title  if  thu  oUnIc  looks 
deceptively  easy  So  does  the  description  ot 
the  clinic  which  you  have  Just  heard  l.et  me 
read  It  ,>galn 

The  o'^mplrxitv  of  the  modern  educa- 
tional pro<'esa  requires  that  board  members 
he  intelligent  .md  well  informed  Huw  cm 
candidates  for  tjoard  positions  be  <elerte<l  in 
tUe  best  ptiRsihle  w:»y  to  Insure  quality  ot 
lea*l»r»hip'" 

TMis  question,  as  I  Interpret  It  takes  us  at 
once  to  a  position  pnor  in  time  to  the  elec- 
tion Itself  It  implies  a  formvila.  and  I  can't 
find  one  that  flta  It  takes  us  into  the  peti- 
tion of  supptir'.  or  to  pre-c.^ucu*  discussions, 
or  to  whatever  social  mechanlim  men  have 
deMsed  so  as  to  s;rt  other  men  to  nin  tor  this 
office  It  goes  a  little  further  than  that,  into 
quiet  discussions  m  living  rooms  or  on  ijolf 
courses,  .ind  c  ther  casual  places 

Let's  begin  with  some  sort  of  standard. 
This  is  not  the  time  ,ind  I  am  not  the  man 
to  sum  up  all  the  traits  desirable  in  school 
board  cxndldates  Five  yeArs  .»go  in  .i  paper 
presented  before  this  bodv.  I  talked  about 
The  Ideal  of  School  Board  Service  "  I  con- 
tented myself  with  the  statement  that  a 
school  bourd  member  must  be  <i  "lati  o/  oood 
wiU.  he  must  be  .»  litiinterrtted  person;  he 
must  be  ope'i-mindcd.  he  must  believe  ut- 
terly that  his  concern  Is  the  bfnt  education 
ue  can  que  to  all  the  children  liis  iioard  may 
term  If  he  has  these  qualities,  other,  more 
elusive  ones  w.ll  come  So  much  for  the 
qualities  of  cnndtdate«  I  ihould  Ukp  to  .idd 
now  that  the  fctiool  board  considered  .is  .in 
entity  Itself  will  operate  better  If  :t  is  fom- 
posed  of  a  btila>\cf  or  talents  Deliver  us  from 
boards  made  tip  of  men  of  one  Kidney 

"There  are  precious  few  clues  here  to  the 
question  of  how  to  select  such  men  There 
u'laif  bfr-n  a  few  theories  about  it  One  such 
theorv  fame  from  George  Counts  In  li»26.  to 
the  effect  that  boards  of  education  do  rjot 
represent  the  community  at  large  They  come 
from.  :he  upper  middle  class  or  trom  the  low- 
er strata  of  the  upper  class  According  to 
this  theory,  they  are  live  men  or  so  above 
the  average  in  income  and  education,  drawn 
from  the  m.iiiagerlal  level;  middle-.iged  or 
older  conservative  in  politics,  and  condl- 
lU)ned  to  the  -.tiindards.  not  of  all  levels  of 
the  people  they  ^erve.  but  ot  their  own  eco- 
nomic level  This  account  makes  the  memt>€r 
narrow  "t  vision,  and  It  gl-.  es  him  little  credit 
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for  Imagination  and  observation  beyond  his 
level  up  down  or  side- wise  It  Is  devoted 
to  the  economic  interpretutlon  of  sociology, 
and  to  that  only  A  bulletin  of  the  NEA. 
l'J4e  take*  something  ilie  same  vt«nce  Dr 
Benjamin  Fine,  late  Education  Editor  <if  the 
New  York  Timci  in  u  1950'(>  tinir  of  many 
communities  and  boards,  found  that  some- 
times i,iy  tioards  are  more  imaginative  than 
this  theory  holds  them  to  be  In  any  case. 
If  thi*  therrs  ts  valid,  we  do  not  choose  them 
at  all  It  Is  done  for  us 

So  much  tor  theory  Let  us  li"X)k  now  at 
what  the  law  and  utatutes  have  to  .say  about 
the  membership  oi  stich  boards  In  all  truth 
the  logal  qualirirntions  for  membership  on 
•whool  b<iarcts  are  meager  A  bulletin  of  the 
V  3  Ottlce  of  Eduirttlon.  published  1957. 
present*  a  summary  of  the  facts,  scant 
though  they  be  Such  a  iKiard  Is  an  agency 
of  the  State  and  at  the  same  time  the  In- 
.strument  through  which  local  control  Is 
mnlniulned  Tlicre  are  ustially  5  to  7  mem- 
bers, elected  to  staggered  terms  of  3  tfi  tj 
vears  There  ts  no  legal  limit  on  the  number 
of  terms  thev  may  serve  To  more  than  95' 
of  nil  txHirds  members  are  riected  bv  (x^pu- 
liir  vote  In  TUMf  sftionl  district*  .uiv  quali- 
fied voter  is  eligible  to  run  for  the  board 
Most  commonU  nomination  Is  done  h\  peti- 
tion, with  a  minimum  of  names;  other  wavs 
are  by  town  meeting,  a  simple  declaration 
of  landtdacy  or  bv  uroup  caucus  The  ma- 
J'.irlty  of  bonrd  members  are  elected  on  non- 
partisan ballolN  at  elections  separate  from 
other  elections-  to  keep  ihem  pure  Most  .ire 
chosen  !rom  the  school  district  at  lartje 
V.icancles  within  term  are  tilled  by  the  re- 
maining members  or  bv  the  a|iyolntlng  agen- 
cy trompenfcatlon  tor  b<iiird  members  is  rare 
.and  reminiscent  ol  .t  simpler  <luv  when  money 
meant  mor«>  than  it  do«a  now  These  .ire  the 
means 

And  what  are  the  ,'ortna/  legal  quahfica- 
tlotuv  The  ciominonest  m  45  states  is  that 
status  of  qurtlined  voter  Itl  26  states  It  1*  the 
oniw  qimlinratlon  A  few  r;tates  insist  on  a 
minimum  nge  24  lu  JO  vears.  U  we  could 
assume  that  years  and  wisdom  can  be 
equated  A  few  insist  on  three  vears  of  resi- 
dence in  the  stale.  Some  .vtates  require  .i 
minimal  education -Bth  grade  or  equivalent 
Plve  slates  insist  that  a  candidate  he  of  good 
chamcler  Fewer  lak  that  he  be  cither  a  tax- 
payer or  a  parent  This  Is  liircelv  northern 
.ind  western  In  the  South  and  Mlddle-.\t- 
lantlc  stales,  members  are  iippointed  by  a 
mayor,  a  judge,  or  a  commissioner.  Tliat  is 
all- 

We  have  canvassed  theory;  we  have  looked 
at  the  laws  Let  us  look  now.  at  what  we  have 
accomplished  with  this  slight  outline  m  the 
last  t)8  years    First.  Dr    Count's  theorv 

The  e<-onomic  interpretation  of  sociology 
and  public  boards  will  not  stand  clc->se  .scru- 
tlnv  It  looks  cogent  and  reasonable  There 
ire  in  the  IJmted  States  some  50.000  school 
districts  most  ot  them  conducted  by  elected 
boards  These  boards  bear  brtKid  responsi- 
bilities, and  thev  wield  some  powers  In 
theory  and  in  practice  they  represent  the 
people  of  the  district  to  the  state  and  the 
state  to  the  people  In  a  sense,  they  con- 
sutute  .in  arm  of  state  authority  In  prac- 
tice this  relationship  may  be  blurred  by  the 
apathy  ol  the  electorate,  and  so  may  be  open 
to  control  and  motivation  which  have  origins 
outside  the  public  concern.  It  is  true  enough 
that  most  board  members  come  from  man- 
agerial protessional.  and  business  k;roups  In 
.1  rural  setting  the  farm-owner  is  t!ie  man- 
.iger  who  ippcar?  on  the  b<i.ird  There  is  some 
evidence  that  elected  members  generally  are 
in  .sympathy  with  whatever  community 
power  structure  there  may  be  i  As  an  aside. 
I  .Lsk  you  to  tell  me  what  would  h.ippen  If  tlie 
boartt  members  .md  tht  power  :-tructure  en- 
joved  a  common  hostility  i  I  find  mthing 
necesss.irlly  .sinister  in  this  reU'toii-ship 

The  easy  conclusion  land  the  erroneous 
one  I  to  draw  from  the  socioeconomic  theory 
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Is  that  board  members  would  support  only 
those  school  programs  that  favor  the  class  to 
which  the  member  belonged  <ir  aspired  to 
Dr  Roald  Campbell  and  a.s.soclates  In  a  1958 
IXMik  railed  .4'i  Intrnductmn  to  Kducational 
Admintstratwii,  reject  the  Idea  of  economic 
dPtermlnlsm  .is  the  force  or  the  motive 
whli'h  puts  people  on  bfiards 

What  .seems  to  work  best  and  to  explain 
most  is  a  man's  desire  to  plve  his  best  ca- 
pacities to  the  public  welfare  This  motive 
Is  shaped  and  driven  by  a  coalition  of  cir- 
cumstances men  who  understand  their  com- 
munities, who  ran  base  action  on  lacts.  who 
can  work  for  unity  .imonc  board  members 
who  can  develop  basic  policies  can  lend  a 
board  and  a  district  Tlifv  are  found  on 
school  hoards  Where  el<e  would  one  find  such 
men  and  -tich  vision'' 

Meantime,  between  IfiOO  and  1968.  what 
has  happened  In  the  selection  of  school 
boards''  Lane  Corwln  and  Monohan.  In  a 
behavioral  un.ilvsls  called  Fini'tdaticni  nf 
F.dxiiatinnal  Ad'nmutration.  publl-shed  1967 
defines  board  powers  and  status  ;is  follows: 

"The  local  school  district  is  an  arm  of 
state  government  The  school  board  executes 
state  educational  jjollcy  "  In  .'■oine  aff.ilrs 
mostlv  small  ones,  the  board  exercises  a 
measure  of  autonomy  The  sch<iol  board's 
function  Is.  within  Its  authority,  to  establish 
policy  The  urge  tnward  written  pnhcv  Im- 
plied here  Is  excellent 

Elections,  once  partisan  arc  now  non- 
partl.san.  iind  ihey  are  held,  separate  from 
those  which  determine  other  civic  authority. 
The  ■=lze  of  hoards  has  .shrunken  In  19112, 
average  board  •^l^e  was  142  members  In 
1927.  It  was  8  2  to  5  Now  the  consensus  of 
feeling  Is  that  no  board  should  have  more 
than  nine  under  any  circumstances  In  the 
cities,  members  are  drawn  from  business. 
prolcsslon.il  and  managerial  groups  In  !>mall 
t;)wns  larmers  make  up  '12  of  such  boards 
Tlie  N  E  .'^  study  of  1946  includes  <,ome  hg- 
ures  on  the  furniture  of  the  .school  board 
tnembers  mind  He  has  had  more  education 
than  the  average  citizen  .ind  what  he  has  Is 
Increasing  In  scope  In  1946,  seven  of  ten 
members  had  a  high  school  edticatlon  One 
out  ot  three  was  a  college  graduate 

An  unpublished  doctoral  study  of  the 
I950's  tried  to  measure  the  education  of  some 
1800  board  members:  The  aver.iee  number 
of  vears  of  education  was  fifteen,  which  In- 
dicates several  years  in  colletre  study  The 
only  legal  quallflcatlons  were  age.  residence, 
and  status  as  a  qualified  voter. 

The  qualifications  for  this  post,  as  stated 
in  laws,  statutes,  md  public  accounts,  were 
not  much  And  they  are  not  much  now  Per- 
haps a  dozen  states  mention  a  common 
school  education,  rewer  still,  the  ability  'o 
read  and  write  This  judgment  hss  been  left 
to  the  voter  He  has  made  the  decisions  We 
must  infer  the  considerations  he  had  in  his 
mind  Relative  success  in  the  candidates' 
vocations;  time  for  school  board  business; 
Uidgment:  capacity  for  cooperation;  ac- 
quamt.ince  with  'he  local  schools;  interest 
in  child  welfare;  honesty  and  other  traits 
of  the  good  citizen  Not  all  these  quallflca- 
tlons will  be  found  in  any  one  board  mem- 
ber. But  these  must  have  been  in  the  voters' 
minds 

On  the  evidence,  it  would  be  too  easy  to 
?ay  'here  is  no  relation  between  stated 
qualifications  .ind  who  gels  elected:  There 
ix  something  in  the  man  who  l3  wlllsna  to 
run.  something  which  set^  him  apart  Judged 
on  the  b.isls  of  modern  efBciency  and  cert  iln 
prophets  of  Its  impending:  demise,  the  local 
educational  en'«>rprise  should,  long  ago.  have 
collapsed  in  failure  and  some  more  vigorous 
system  been  established  Nevertheless,  there 
is  something  here  that  goes  counter  t.i  sta- 
tistical tibles.  figures,  computers,  and  bu- 
reaucrats- something  that  goes  beyond  bare 
minimal  quallflcatlons.  It  must  be  something 
of    an    ideal    nature,    something    that    tran- 
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scends  i)hy.sical  phenomena,  t-omethliig  of  the 
perlectibiiity  of  mans  estate 

We  shall  see,  presently,  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  the  image  of  the  contemporary 
local  scliool  biard  I  have  iound  .some  liearl- 
ening  information  in  a  pamphlet  culled  How 
Can  We  Help  Our  Sriiool  Uoards.  published 
in  1954  by  the  National  Citi/ens  Commission 
for  the  Public  Schools  The  school  boards  are 
ii  uniquely  .American  Institution.  You  know 
well  enough  the  history  (f  this  in.stitution 
From  one  man.  apixilnied  by  a  town  meeting 
in  the  17th  rentiirv,  u>  tht'  present  structure. 
n  lia-s  grown  to  t)4  00()  districts,  with  ;j50.000 
schcxjl  Ijoard  members  inaiiaizing  them  in 
one  degree  tir  an<iiher  These  boards  ,ire  re- 
sponslbh'  li.r  scluKil  prii^-rucs  worlli  16  bil- 
lion dollars  They  .sajxTvise  the  expciuUture 
of  $6.;i75.UOO.OOO  1<  r  operation  ol  .schools 
every  year  Dunn,;  the  .same  year  they  au- 
thorize new  construction  in  the  amount  of 
,$2  60(1000.000  They  employ  1,0HH.5H4-  give 
or  take  .1  few  thousand.s  on  strike  -  teachers 
who  le;u-h   J9  IJOO  OOt)  children 

Tills  is  u  mountutnoiis  job  of  inan.igcment 
We  dare  not.  of  course,  he  complacent  m 
the  lace  of  mistakes  we  have  made,  hut  we 
see  nothing  to  ^!Il'.me  us  m  this  record  Oil 
hand,  we  could  rca.son  that  perhaps  the 
absence  of  .--pccil.cs  in  the  qualiiicatlons 
posited  by  the  states  is  i  he  reason  lor  growth 
in   this   democratic   institution. 

Now.  we  are  told  by  some  prophets  of  tlisa.s- 
ter  that  the  lay  Iward  is  ubsolescent;  that 
so  far  irom  being  a  constructive  lorce.  ii 
lias  i>een  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
education  in  this  country;  that  it  is  responsi- 
ble for  "dull  parochialism"  and  "attenuated 
totalitiirianlsm  ■  in  our  schools;  that  board 
members  arc  naive  ignorant  fossils  whose 
function  will  shortly  be  a  ceremoni.il  ritual; 
that  we  ,ire  only  iossils  on  the  otherwise 
clean  <  raft  of  modern  education  Tlie  alterna- 
tive i.s  a  national  directorate  in  Washington. 
an  edict-issuint;  board  of  directors.  As  hoard 
members,    we    are    ripe    for    oblivion. 

There  are  .some  d.mgers  In  the  career  of 
this  kind  of  inslitution:  I  have  pointed  to 
complacency  as  the  chief  uf  these.  Over-mod- 
esty IS  nearly  as  vicious.  We  can't  assume 
that  every  school  board  member  is  a  paragon 
of  virtue,  any  more  thati  we  can  assume 
that  we  have  t;reat  but  iieclected  brain  power 
going  to  waste  in  every  board  However,  I'm 
more  than  a  little  tired  of  those  who.  for  one 
reason  or  aiiotlicr.  ri'hcule  tlie  board's  lunc- 
tlon  and  its  members  as  lustreless  igno- 
rumuses.  Mark  Twain  had  Ins  tongue  deep 
in  his  cheek  when  he  said  Oixi  made  .=cho<il 
boards  after  a  trial  run  with  idiots.  He  was 
having  lun.  but  the  prophets  are  serious. 

What  do  we  want  in  schixil  board  mem- 
bers? I  have  told  you  Let  us  review  it  once 
again;  Good  will,  disinterestedness  of  7nind, 
upev-miridediiess.  and  derofion  to  the  idea  of 
education  for  all  the  thxMren.  These  and, 
.;s  human  capacities  go.  .t  board  made  tip  of 
a  balance  of  talents.  We  are  in  no  sort  of 
confusion  about  this.  What  we  are  asking 
now  IS  iiow  to  ftet  such  people  on  boards, 
how  to  draw  upon  the  vast  reservoirs  of  abil- 
ity, public  interest,  and  intelligence  lying 
quietly  in  the  minds  oi  the  people.  How 
to  interest  those  minds?  It  has  been  said 
that  school  board  election  returns  are  de- 
termined by  5'  of  the  electorate.  I  hope 
this  figure  is  too  small. 

Let  us  pause  now  to  see  what  means  are 
open  to  us:  We  can  lay  down  specifics.  We 
can  go  on  record  as  believing  that  no  one 
.short  of  a  Master's  degree,  or  some  such, 
should  be  eligible  to  run.  There's  danger  In 
this.  I  said  a  Master's  degree  only  to  pin- 
point the  danger  and  to  point  out  that  fit- 
ness for  school  board  service  deals  with 
tjualities  of  mind.  It  we  stipulate  that  for- 
mal education  must  be  the  measure,  we  are 
inviting  the  inference  that  the  schools  of  the 
country  should  be  run  by  an  academic  elite. 
Mark.  I  said  academic  elite,  not  intellectual 
elite,  which  is  not  what  we  want  either. 
There  is  nothing  in  an  academic  degree  to 
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keep  a  man  Irom  Ix-iug  several  kind.s  "i  a 
damned  tool 

Anyone  who  has  read  a  state  constitution 
knows  what  absurdities  our  fathers  some- 
times committed  in  trying  to  legislate  de- 
tails for  the  future.  That  way  madness  lies. 

But  If  we  turn  away  Irom  the  academic 
badlands,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  semantic 
swamps  lying  round  such  terms  as  charac- 
:,  i\  uut  o!  :..shu  r.  thc'-i'  niaii\  \e:irs.  Intrq- 
■ilr.    Ii'iiic.^tii .    (iidn'ol  iu:<      drrino"     all    may 

conceal.  In  the  man  they  describe,  petti- 
Jiess,  Uteralness,  narrowness,  and  tunnel  vi- 
sion. I  cringe  when  I  hear  these  terms.  I 
believe  most  count  on  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  hope  for  these  others. 

I  think,  to  lift  the  level  of  membership,  we 
must  employ,  more  etlectively  than  we  have 
yet  done,  two  mechanisms:  The  prestige  of 
the  Nation;. 1  scliool  Hoards  .'Association  sug- 
gests one  way.  The  very  existence  of  state  as- 
sociations has  already  been  very  effective  In 
the  quality  of  men  who  serve  on  boards  In 
Illinois,  New  'i'ork.  and  Tex.ts  The  second 
mechanism  is  mucli  less  easily  defined:  the 
casual  group,  cliques,  clubs,  focuses  of  dis- 
cussion which  our  society  falls  into,  .md  in 
which  ideas  are  traded  afford  an  opening. 
There  is  no  ^^Il•lst:lute  !or  Mie  intpresl  of 
citizen  groups.  The  convictions  of  such 
groups,  .it  lirst  tentative  ,ind  gelatinous, 
settle  and  become  contours  of  opinion,  under 
the  heat  of  discu.ssion.  the  Iree  play  of  ideas, 
and  the  camaraderie  of  such  gatlierings. 
Your  best-informed  people  are  often  there. 
speaking  freely  from  principle,  objectively, 
cooperatively,  and  representatively.  Nomina- 
tions from  such  groups  or  nominations  by 
such  are  good  only  if  they  deal  with  In- 
terests of  the  whole.  The  caucuses  which 
emerge  from  many  such  loose  meetings  have 
a  cogency  and  an  urgency  sometimes  want- 
ing In  more  formal  assemblages.  Tlie  citi- 
zens groups  help  keep  the  school  board  and 
the  public  Informed  on  affairs  common  to 
both.  .\n  mlormcd  inblic  is  the  ■  iilv  way 
to  a  good  school  board.  This  works  better  In 
smaller  communities.  In  the  metropolitan 
areas,  the  peojJlc  must  use  organi/ational 
caucuses. 

There  are  dangers,  of  rour.=;e,  in  tlie  use  of 
cliques,  group  pressures,  parvenuism,  and 
people  who  are  prisoners  of  one  idea.  But 
these  dangers  are  only  the  dangers  which 
dwell  In  any  function  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. Winston  Churchill  on  .-ai  occision  said 
to  one  of  Ir.s  Iriends.  "Yoti  know,  democracy 
IS  a  terrible  lorm  of  government.  It's  only 
that  all  the  other  forms  rjf  government  are 
so  much  worse."  The  dancers  (jf  this  way  of 
life  live  in  organization.s  small  and  larse.  One 
of  these  shortcomings  is  tliat  too  few  under- 
stand the  process  of  government  by  demo- 
cratic procedures,  though  they  live  in  it  ,:nd 
by  It.  Let's  look  at  some  facts  about  the  oper- 
ation of  a  democracy,  in  small  affairs  as  well 
as  in  large  ones. 

For  one  thing,  democratic  government  is 
not  a  spontaneous  form  in  any  primitive 
group.  Democracy  doesn't  begin  that  way. 
Primitive  men  respect  force  and  they  under- 
stand force.  Democracy  talks  of  mahenable 
Tights,  and  It  originates  among  men  of  some 
urbanity  and  sophistication  in  Iiistory  and 
Ideas.  It  Is  men  of  this  stamp  who  frame 
democratic  government.  Let  no  one  through 
inattention  misunderstand  this  statement. 

Another  mistaken  notion  of  democracy  is 
the  Idea  that  It  can  start,  stop,  and  run  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  started  and  run  by  men. 
and  it  can  be  stopped  by  men.  It  has  to  be 
guided,  pushed,  pulled,  persuaded,  and 
helped  to  get  underway.  This  Job  of  suasion 
is  done  by  men.  You  have  seen  a  great  ocean 
liner  about  to  set  forth  on  a  voyage.  She 
cannot  start  of  herself;  she  must  be  nudged 
and  pointed  by  a  school  of  tugs  to  turn  this 
great  vessel  toward  the  open  sea  before  her 
mighty  engines  throb  Into  action  and  she 
is  on  her  ■way. 

The  board  of  education,  as  a  feature  of 
American  life.  Is  like  democracy,  of  which  it 
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Is  a  part.  It  is  not  spontaneous;  it  cannot 
start,  stop,  or  run  itself.  It  is  the  jiroduct  of 
the  Ideas  of  men,  who  must  cooperate  to 
point  It  in  the  desired  way  and  toward  its 
destination. 

rills  l.i.sk  IS  never  done.  I  repeat  what  I 
s.iid  before:  Tliere  is  no  ^uhstnute  for  alert 
,ind  informed  L;roups  of  citizens.  The  Na- 
tional .school  Boards  .Association  is  one  i,uch. 
Tlie  state  associations  l unction  to  inlorm 
the  public  One  of  the  quiet  ironies  of  our 
complex  age  is  that,  in  ,i  llood  tjf  mechanical 
devices  to  ea.se  communications,  we  hnd  the 
way  of  direct  irontal  printing  and  re.idmg 
(.roveriied  by  contrary  c;ipri<'es.  People  in  gen- 
ir,.l  get  along  C|Uite  well  without  imicli  read- 
;ng.  It  is  useless  to  think  that  we  are  ever 
going  to  have  great  crowds  oi  well-q'aaiiiieci 
candidates  clamoring  to  get  onto  boards  of 
education   We  must  seek  such  i)Oople  out. 

I  luive  not  olfered  \ou  mucii  in  the  way 
of  (iractical  suggestions  or  new  Wiiys  to  ani- 
mate a  society  much  of  which  is  iipathetlc 
alj.mt  the  (jueslion  we  iire  discus^intr.  Many 
peojjle  .see  the  coiled  Intrlciicy  of  education 
..nlv  when  Johnny  comes  homo  ignorant  of 
what  lie  should  know  I  hare  looked  with 
sonii'  doubt  at  any  effort  to  leplslate  detail,  to 
liiv  down  specihcs  lor  future  generations.  And 
I  "hiivc  s.ud  that  .m  alert  citi/enry  us  indis- 
jjensable  to  the  wellare  of  it,s  institutions  I 
tlo  not  know  what  other  devices  we  can  em- 
ploy. I  hope  sou  do. 

John  K,  Kennedy  said  a  little  over  hve 
'.ears  ago,  "Service  on  .t  school  board  is  one 
of  the  most  responsibile  ;ind  import. mt  tasks 
entrusted  to  the  iniblic-.-pinted  citizen.  To- 
d,iy,  wlien  .schools  lill  the  most  complex  (ie- 
iniinds  in  history,  the  selection  of  the  :  cliool 
bo,,rd  member  i.s  more  vlt:il  than  ever  before, 
not  only  to  each  (ommun.iv  btir  also  to  the 
entire  nation." 
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FEDERAL  RETIREMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANI.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  that  will  correct  an 
inequity  in  our  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem. Individuals  who  have  retired  prior 
to  October  1956  suffer  from  a  gap  of 
3  percent  in  their  pensions  as  compared 
with  present-day  retirees.  This  bill  will 
close  that  gap.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
should  not  allow  inflation  to  devalue  the 
pensions  that  have  been  earned  by  former 
Federal  employees. 

Equal  treatment  for  all  of  our  former 
employees  requires  constant  vigilance  to 
their  problems.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  my  bill. 
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L    B    J  :    NATION  ABOVE  SELF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKtAHOMA 

IN  TiiE  HOU.se  of  HEPRESENl  ATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  dTEED  Mr  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Lawton.  Okla.,  Coiiiiititution-Picss 
suins  up  A  feeling  about  President  John- 
sou's  wittidrawal  from  the  presidential 
race  whicii  I  believe  i.s  widely  .siiared  by 
Citizens  tiirouKhout  tiu-  cour.to'. 

The  editorial  stales: 

President  Jo'iiison  ^  sUinntng  dUcloeure 
that  he  aiU  not  t>e  a  canUldttte  for  re-election 
m.iy  well  r:ijik  ,is  one  of  history's  greatest 
personal  sacrirltes  l:i  the  mtereet  of  natlon.il 
unity  .vnd  world  peace  He  iias  pl.vced  the 
nation's  wel.'.ire  .ibovo  partisan  politics 

I  do  not  believe  there  l.s  any  other  way 
to  evaluate  the  President's  decusion  He 
did  what  ne  thought  was  best  for  the 
Nation,  regardless  of  personal  considera- 
tions Perhaps  if  this  selfle.'^  attitude 
were  held  by  more  people  today,  we 
would  :igt  have  all  the  difficulties  we 
now  face. 

So  that  ivil  Members  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  thi^  ihoUKhtful  as- 
sessment of  the  President's  miction,  I  in- 
sert the  editorial  m  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

NAriuN   .Above  Selt 

President  J.>hnson's  <«tunntng  disclosure 
that  I'.e  will  not  be  a  f-andldate  for  re-elec- 
tion may  'well  rank  .ks  >ne  of  history's  great- 
est personal  sacritlces  in  'he  iniereet  ot  na- 
tional unity  and  world  peace  He  has  placed 
the   aa'loa's  weitaie  ab.^-. e  partisan  p'.jlltics. 

Tue  President's  dram.it Ic  .mnounccment 
ollma.ned  a  heart-rending  ti.-eslde"  visit  with 
millions  of  television  viewers  In  which  he  left 
little  donbt  >  :  'us  earnest  desire  t^r  an  h<>r.- 
orable  peace  :n  Vletnajn  wiiile  expressing  his 
concern  that  disunity  and  dissent  may  de- 
stroy '.his  union. 

For  these  rt  aeons,  we  Oelieve  the  President 
L-no.se  to  remo\e  himself  from  what  appeared 
to  be  cert  tin  nomination  and  thus  end  the 
'inrele'.'.n:;  .i.  d  ulteri  abusr.e  ait.icks  nn  th» 
Administration's  .Asian  policies.  Many  believe 
jucn  reckless  attacks  have  contributed  to  a 
pro:  jjsijation  .jf  t.ie  conlllct 

P'^r'iaf's  the  Prf*.idHnt  felt.  tov.).  that  his 
decision  might  ron\lnce  Hanoi  of  his  sin- 
cerity m  trying  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 
His  termination  of  virtually  a  1  bombing  of 
'.he  North  Iiirther  reinforced  this  stirring 
new  Hid  :or  i  cessation  oi  liostlllties  Fur- 
ther evlden;;e  was  the  planned  dlfpatch  of 
);ily  a  fe«v  tl-ioiisand  additional  support 
troops  rather  than  the  200  000  sought  by  mlll- 
tar.     -omin.  ".dcrs  in  Vietnam 

Whatever  'lis  rc.istns.  President  .'ohnson  s 
dccuion  to  -tep  :ts;de  Is  both  depressing  and 
Uis<  oncertln^.  There  Is  no  other  rrian  .jf  his 
st.iture  on  the  D?mocrnllc  scene,  --ther  than 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  and  It  Is  not 
known  If  he   a  ill  .seek  the  nomination. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  lilstory.  it  Is 
rather  friithteninK  for  us  to  coiitcmplate  the 
pos.'|tji:ily  ul  .laving  an  unpredictable,  pow- 
er-..ungrv  Bobby  Kennedy  as  .'Ur  President, 
or  a  prcf*-s5or-:>pe  like  Oene  McCarthy. 
whose  :hiff  claim  to  f  ine  is  his  wll!lngne.'s 
to  end  "he  war  on  ary  temis  fixed  by  the 
enemy.  This  would  surrcoder  millions  of 
frei^dom-loMnt;  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
the  nortnern  outchers  If  this  should  come 
ti'  pn-.ss.  \n\rriLa  will  liave  lucked  her  tall 
bef.v'een  her  legs  and  accepted  a  ixtsltton 
;is     .    si-  <_!id-.-Htn   power 

We  have  not  always  .agreed  with  the  do- 
mestic policies  of  President  .Tnh.nson  or  for 
that  matter  his  predecessor  But  we  have 
believed  flrmly  that  he  was  handling  an  ex- 
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tremely  delicate  and  dlfllcult  International 
situation  to  the  beet  of  his  ability,  and  that 
he  deserved  the  fuUefit  ^.upport  from  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  p»)iltlcal  per- 
suasion, or  race   color  or  creed 

In  the  absence  of  such  unity,  the  Presi- 
dent's task  has  been  made  much  more  dlf- 
llcult and  the  cost  in  both  human  lives  and 
tlnancUl  resources  has  been  greatly 
increased 

We  deeply  regret  President  John.'ion's  de- 
cision to  lx)w  out  of  the  political  arena,  but 
we  can  fully  .ippreclate  his  desire  to  get  out 
from  under  the  merciless  attacks  from 
within  Ills  own  party  when  he  was  carrying 
the  heaviest  burdens — both  foreign  .ind  do- 
mestic— of  any  president  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt 

Now  that  the  liberal-leftists  and  the  pac- 
ifl.'ts  n.Tve  driven  mm  lo  retlrenient,  the 
people  will  be  wanting  to  hear  something 
positive  and  constructive  from  his  critics 
al>.DUt  how  this  country's  affairs  should  be 
managed  rather  than  a  continued  carping 
about  .Administration  i)Ollcle8. 

We're  anxious  to  hear  some  serious  dis- 
cussion of  these  prt'blems  uway  from  ihe  col- 
lege campuses  which  both  Sens  Kennedy 
and  McCarthy  have  haunted  In  search  of  the 
adulation  they  cnive  For  it  Is  mainly  the 
very  young  who  .^ee  in  them  an  escape  from 
military  service  or  the  promise  of  some  mairtc 
solution  to  'he  grave  domestic  and  foreign 
problems   which  our   country   fares 

President  Johnson's  .innotincement  "Should 
be  sobering  news  to  all  Americans.  In  the 
m.-td  vromble  fop  a  successor,  we  hope  the 
Democratic  party  will  choose  .i  nominee 
whose  philosophy  Is  close  to  the  mainstream 
of  .American  thinking,  and  one'who  will  not 
preside  over  our  surrender  in  Vietnam 
Meanwhile,  we  should  unite  behind  the 
President  In  his  efforts  to  .'^eek  in  honorable 
peace  and  be  prepared,  is  lie  -aUt.  to  tight 
for  an  honorable  ''ause    if  that  is  necessary. 


May  I,  1U68 


RE  A 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  HEPP.ESENTATIVES 
Wrdrt'sday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  VIGORITO,  Mr  Speaker,  m  June 
of  1961.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture initiated  a  rural  areas  develop- 
ment program  directed  toward  the  ei.m- 
ination  nf  the  low-income  and  under- 
employment problem  m  rural  .'.reas  by 
stimulating  economic  growth  and  income 
opportunities. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
Rural  Electrification  .•\dministiation.  an 
auency  of  the  U.3  Depaitmt-nt  oi  .^sri- 
culture.  has  actively  participated  in  the 
rural  areas  development  prouram  by  co- 
operating with  us  electric  and  telephone 
borrowers  to  assist  tiiem  in  improving 
economic  conditions  in  their  local  service 
areas.  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the 
remarkable  historv  of  that  cooperation. 

Through  the  rural  area.s  development 
staff  of  RE.\.  the  agency's  borrowers  have 
received  technical  assistance  and  other 
help,  including  credit  finding,  m  the  for- 
mation of  local  development  orpaniza- 
tions  and  in  planning  local  community 
projects. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
these  development  projects  are  energet- 
ically supported  by  HEA  borrower  sys- 
tems. From  tiie  bei-'inning  ol  the  pro- 
gram in  1961  lo  the  present  time,  at  least 
61  such  undertakin'-s  have  been 
launched  in  the  Keystone  State  This  ;:as 


meant  tliat,  in  all,  3,695  new  jobs  have 
thus  been  created  in  the  Pennsylvania 
countr>side. 

In  rural  America  from  tlie  inception 
of  this  program  only  6 '2  years  ago,  to 
the  present,  J, 700  such  community  proj- 
ects have  sprung  into  being.  These  proj- 
ects have  occasioned  a  large  number  of 
job.s  which  today  have  climbed  to  some 
J 1 6, 000  During  the  1967  fiscal  year  alone, 
REA-flnanced  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  entered  upon  or  broad- 
ened 616  rural  areas  developmeiit  proj- 
ects, helping  to  create  .some  34,000  of 
the.se  new  jobs. 

Such  coordinated  enterprises,  begun 
by  local  rural  ortianizatlons  and  aided  by 
REA  bomnvers,  have  exerted  a  protound 
and  widespread  economic  impact  in 
many  rural  regions  across  the  Nation. 
By  M  participating;  in  the  ^T0wth  of 
various  projects  in  their  comm '.initios, 
REA  ijoiTowtrs  contubute  in  a  sumlfi- 
cant  way  toward  tlie  solution  of  our  cur- 
rent critical  rural-urban  imbalance 

In  reality,  these  rural  electric  and 
telephone  .systems  are  iXTforming  a  val- 
uable .servico  lo  the  entire  Nation  l.y  de- 
velopin.z  rural  job  opportunities  in  '.vhat 
otherwise  might  be  depressed  areas;  by 
providing  electric  and  telephone  st  rvice, 
so  vital  to  rural  needs:  and  by  brli.mna  to 
light  the  rural  areas'  grassroots  bene- 
fits— open  space,  fresh  air,  and  clean 
water. 


LAW  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

'F    FLORID.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P. EPRESENT ATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  welcome  the  opi)ortuiuty  to  join  in  sup- 
iwrting  Law  Day.  And  I  am  particularly 
caught  by  the  limele.ssness  of  the  theme 
of  this  years  celebration;  Only  a  lawful 
society  can  build  a  better  society.' 

I  am  also  quite  relieved  that  Law  Day 
'.cas  established  1:1  the  87th  Cormrtss.  For 
I  am  sure  liiat  if  we  projwsed  it  today, 
there  would  be  .some  v.iio  'voald  >ay  that 
ceitam  among  us  concerned  with  the 
lawlessness  which  has  broken  out  acros.s 
the  Nation  v.'cre  simply  overreacting  to 
a  situation. 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  we  in  America 
have  taken  the  law  for  granted  during 
most  of  our  life.  For  our  system  of  law, 
I  sincerely  believe,  is  the  basis  for  orderly 
living  and  progress.  We  often  never  rcal- 
i.^-e  the  greatness  in  many  of  our  institu- 
tions until  that  institution  is  threatened. 

That  is  why.  I  feel,  the  people  o:  this 
Nation  today  are  keenly  aware  f  the 
;)jsition  our  established  law  must  play  in 
our  .society,  if  indeed,  our  society  is  to 
continue  to  build  a  better  society. 

We  liave  .--een  over  the  past  2  years  a 
serious  disregard  and  lack  ol  resocct  for 
mar.y  of  our  laws.  Tb.ere  are  i)eo!)le  who 
fe»"l  they  can  break  the  law  without  con- 
sequence And  there  are  many  who  have 
cump.etely  set  ..sid,'  the  law.  In  both 
cases,  the  goals  of  that  minority  lias 
resulted  in  ar^  infrinpicmeni  of  rialits  of 
tiie  majoritv.  It  has  meant  death  and 
ruin  .md  even  a  weakening  of  the  very 
riber  of  our  laws  And  certainly  a  les.sen- 
ing  of  confidence  in  those  laws. 
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1  hope  that  all  citizens  will  think  for  a 
.second  about  the  consequence  to  a  society 
wlucii  allows  Its  laws  to  be  tampered  with 
and  disregarded  at  will  by  men  who  have 
no  regard  in  the  law. 

I  hope  that  today,  we,  as  a  nation,  will 
reconfii-m  our  faith,  belief  and  support 
of  our  law.  It  is  the  .single  fiber  that 
weaves  through  everj-  facet  of  our  lives 
and  iiolds  together  our  society  in  an 
orderly  lashion. 

The  reestablishment  of  law  and  order 
in  this  Nation  is  the  most  crying  need 
of  our  day  and  time — to  delay  means 
chaos  and  anarchy,  riots,  looting,  burn- 
ing, and  murder.  Americans  are  tired  of 
living  in  fear  of  those  vvho  will  not  obey 
tlie  laws  of  this  land,  and  Americans 
are  tired  of  tiio.se  in  positions  of  author- 
ity -vvlio  are  at  raid  to  enforce  the  law, 
thinking  of  political  consideration  rather 
than  .safety  of  the  public.  May  1.  Law- 
Day,  .should  be  a  day  for  those  given 
lesponsibilitv  for  enforcement  of  law  to 
rededicate  them.selves  to  the  fulfillment 
of  their  ubliyiauon. 
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munication  will  case  altogether,  .md  autlior- 
Ity  will  be  forced  to  use  the  Iron  hand.  His- 
tory Is  pretty  certain  that  any  f;l-  en  comniu- 
nlty  ■will  prefer  tyranny  to  dinarchy  If  It 
comes  to  that  choice,  because  In  a  sUAte  of 
anarchy,  everyone  Is  helpless. 

Contemporarlness  says,  as  .senator  Robert 
Kennedy  said  again  tod.iy,  t'n.it  the  root 
causes  of  crime  ;.re  poverty,  unemployment, 
hunger.  History  lays  that  Is  much 
too  sweeping  a  statement,  th:.t  wUh  full  em- 
ployment England  and  Russia.  ..nionq  v.irloub 
other  nations,  have  more  crime  than  before, 
that  some  very  poor  iiutliuis  like  Spain  have 
rather  little  crime,  that  thousands  ..f  orga- 
nized criminals  are  inoie  ;;kely  I'l  die  of 
gluttony  than  of  hunger. 

Contemporarlness  s  lys  it  has  brand  new 
lessons  to  teach  hl.story  ,  onut  htiman  be- 
havior. Hl.story  says  it  will  be  happy  to  keep 
an  open  mind  on  this.  );ul  will  he  surprl.sed 
If  it  turns  out  10  be  true. 


ERIC  SEVAREID  EXPRESSES  HIS 
\TEWS 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

•  F    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN'  THE  HOUs^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  journalist,  Eric  Sevareld, 
made  an  extremely  important  state- 
ment on  April  25.  1968,  on  Walter  Cron- 
kite's  CBS  evening  news  program. 

Mr.  Sevareid's  comment  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  most  pressing  problem  con- 
fronting our  country'.  His  words  should 
t>e  heard  and  read  by  every  American, 
and  I  include  the  views  he  expressed 
on  April  :'5.  1968,  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUo'vs : 

Excerpt    Fr.oM     CBS    Evfning     .N'k.vs    With 
Walter  CBONKirr.  .\PFr-  25.  1968 

.SEVAREID.  This  looks  like  an  ..pproprlate 
d.ny  to  ronv.ire  up  .m  imaginary  .irgument 
between  what  might  he  called  contemporary 
conviction  .'.nd  wnat  .-eem  to  be  the  lessons 
of  history. 

Conti-mpo;-..rinc.=s  savs  ;<  minority  of  col- 
lege student.;,  as  at  Columbia  Vnivers-.ty  to- 
day, are  rebelllns  hecaune  they  are  int^oler- 
abiy  oopressed  .ind  ^uopressed.  Hirtory  says 
this  Is  the  ircesi.  most  patiently  listened  to. 
college  generation  on  record.  History  adds 
that  It  Is  -irecisely  :n  i)criods  of  L're.Tt  intel- 
lectui.l  freedom  that  rc\nlution.s  .ire  u!:ually 
generated,  the  bloody-minded  French  Rev- 
olution included  Contemporarlness,  in  the 
form  r  1  one  Columbia  professor  today,  says 
that  the  use  of  ma.-s  force  :.nd  Molence  by 
these  student  seekers  alter  the  L'ood.  the 
true  and  'he  beautiful,  is  jjart  of  an  educa- 
tional aw.-akenin2.  History  s  .ys  it  Is  the  deadly 
enemv  of  educati-^n.  part  "f  *he  process  of 
destroying  the  t'niversity'.s  .spe.-lal.  protected 
f'eodom.  :i.s  v.-itness  the  condii'cn  of  many 
Latin  .Amcric.in  unlversitie.-  today,  where 
students  ci:n  c!o  v.nvthintr  excerjt  L'et  an  edu- 
cation. 

Contempor.iriness  says  th.it  police  leniency 
durinc  nT"s  r.ots  ;ind  destrtiction  in  the 
cities  .saves  ::ve<  and  keens  communications 
open  between  :uthontv  md  the  protestors. 
History  save  ponder  this  cnrefully.  because  if 
the  lenlencv  leads  to  even  greater  riots  far 
more  lives  'vill  be  lost  in  "he  end.  the  com- 
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across   the   country   with    yokes   about    their 
necks  labeled  "extremist." 

An  alternative  would  be  to  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  US  Supreme  Court  spend  a  few 
months  in  South  Vietnam  learning  some  ele- 
mental things  about  Communist  tactics  first 
hand  So  far.  the  Court  has  specialized  In 
granting  liberties  to  the  enemy,  while  deny- 
ing the  rest  of  us  the  right  to  defend  our  own 
intellltrently. 


COMMUNISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    \Ii!CINI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTAIT  VES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  na- 
ture of  communism  is  the  subject  of  an 
oditorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Clarks- 
ville  Times,  published  at  Chase  City,  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  Va.  The  able  edi- 
tor, Mr.  W.  Howard  Sizemore,  in  a  very 
forceful  and  cogent  maruier,  has  sought 
to  point  out  that  the  methods  of  the 
Communists  are  despicable  and  danger- 
ous wherever  applied.  The  text  of  the 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

When  Thet  Come  Home 

When  Johnny  comes  home  again,  from 
Vietnam,  he  Is  going  to  have  to  learn  a  new 
way  of  life.  Over  there,  our  GTs  found  out 
that  a  Communist  is  an  enemy  and.  if  he 
wasn't  kUled,  he  killed  you.  They  learned,  the 
hard  way,  how  Communists  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  di-sguise  themselves  10  work  their  way 
into  strategic  places,  and  they  became  well 
aware  of  the  damage  and  atrocities  Commu- 
nists commit,  given  the  le,ist  r  pportunity 

But  these  iiorrlble  lessons  have  taught 
Americans  at  home  precious  little  concerning 
the  real  nature  of  Comniuni-m.  II  is  overdue 
that  we  learn,  and  lesson  number  one  is  that 
a  Communist  in  this  country  is  just  as 
treacherous,  just  as  venomous,  and  Just  as 
deadly  as  a  Communist  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  this  obvious  fact,  these  enemy 
agents  are  not  only  tolerated  and  listened  to. 
they  enjoy  all  the  riehts  and  privileges  of 
citizenship,  reinforced  throueh  a  .succession 
of  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  They  are  allowed  to  operate  freolv, 
conspire  ■without  h'nderance,  aeitate.  h.old 
Jobs  In  industries  where  (jur  rational  se- 
curity is  involved,  and  even  to  teach  in  our 
schools.  Anyone  who  expresses  alarm  at  this 
incredible  state  of  affairs  is  denounced  as  a 
"McCarthylte,"  the  ultimate  epithet  in  the 
Communist  lexicon — prized  ;)arri^ularly  by 
the  Communists  becraise  they  invented  it. 

Our  returning  GI's  may  l^ave  trouble  un- 
derstanding this  weird  state  of  alfairs.  To 
them  a  Communist  is  a  Communist,  whether 
he  Is  butchering  Innocent  peasants  in  a  vil- 
lage In  South  Vietnam,  directlnp  a  riot  in  a 
large  American  city,  slnglnc  folk  songs  with 
a  political  message,  or  teaching  political  sci- 
ence on  some  college  campus. 

It  vvlll  take  some  doing  to  make  '  ur  GI's 
change  their  Ideas  about  Communists  being 
the  enemy.  It  may  be  that  they'll  have  to  be 
given  a  special  brainwashing  course,  and 
paraded  through  the  streets  In  various  cities 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  ON 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  Martin  Luther 
King  did  more  to  revive  the  American 
dream  than  any  man  during  the  past 
40  years,  and  wlun  lie  died  as  the  result 
of  a  bullet  liied  from  a  lifle  iield  by  an 
escaped  convict,  he  was  only  :-!9  years 
of  age. 

His  life  and  liis  work  resulted  in  the 
pas-sace  of  three  civil  rluhts  bills. 

His  life  brought  within  leach  equality 
for  all  Americans 

HLs  life  resulted  in  tlie  beginning  of 
the  end  of  our  race  problems. 

His  life  began  the  solution  f)f  what 
foreigners  have  called  the  American 
dilemma. 

All  this  in  ;  0  short  a  time  and  all  this 
in  one  lifetime. 

Martin  Luther  Kinc  was  a  builder,  not 
a  destroyer.  His  advocacy  brought  .ibout 
our  civil  rights  legislation.  The  civil 
rights  laws  that  liave  been  pas.sed  by  the 
Congress  became  laws  among  prophecies 
of  doom.  Yet,  no  one  lias  been  destroyed. 
Millions  by  Ix^coming  lull  citizer.s  berc- 
fited.  America  is  more  of  a  democracy,  it 
is  a  bitiger  coimtry  and  a  belter  nation. 

Martin  Luther  Kir.a  brr.u"-'.';'  ui-dcr- 
•landmL!  with  nv.n.  ine  undei -I.•^^dlIlg 
thai  was  carried  into  every  .1  rne  in 
.\inirica,  -chile  or  olack.  that  the  Nc.'ro 
could  fot  wait  any  longer  to  be  equal. 
that  100  years  of  di.satipoir.iment  after 
i>ic  Civil  Wpr  v.'ere  cnoiif-h.  Equality  ;s  a 
ouality  that  belonus  to  all  men.  but  it 
must  be  recognized.  Tlie  :hocl:  of  recoe- 
n-tion  was  necc.s.sary  for  all  -if  us.  the 
recoc'.ition  that  our  ;;oals  ■■•  ere  great  and 
our  ;,r  rtoimance  was  so  weak. 

Tiiere  arc  thoso  who  thou;- lit  of  Mar- 
tin Luth'^r  King  as  a  lawbreaker.  Tiiey 
^■re  '-Tons.  Ho  was  the  ;i-!ost  lawful  of 
men.  U?  igiiored  uniust  ordinances  but 
lie  willincly  paid  the  H'cnaity  .'or  their 
'.iolation.  He  ■hov.'ed  tnat  where  men 
are  viiling  to  pay  iho  penalty,  unjust 
lav.-.';  canr.r.t  siar.d.  .^n  uniust  hr.v  is  an 
unworkable  law  because  the  maiority  of 
America:  s  are  not  v."ilinu  to  bc-em  u  cam- 
paign ::-t  i.-iassivc  repression  to  deny 
Miihts  to  others  v,-hich  inoy  accept  lor 
t  h'^mselves. 

The  Arr.crican  reople  :ae  p.  just  !x?o- 
,,ie.  Tliey  are  very  often  t">o  busy  v.-ith  the 
ii-iaieriai  prnWoms  of  getfiig  end  spend- 
ing TO  tive  their  full  attention  to  the  big 
ouestions.  Martin  Luther  Klnc  m.ade  peo- 
l;le  listen  and  think,  to  look  dec-ply  into 
their  own  'Ou:s  and  the  sou!  nf  their 
conntrv.  We  have  all  been  better  for  that. 

When  Martin  Luther  King  thought  of 
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death,  he  said  that  he  would  like  some- 
body to  say  Martin  Luther  King  tried  to 
lu\e  somebody  He  lovt-d  more  than 
somebody,  he  loved  this  country  I  believe 
that  ;t  IS  fair  to  say  that  millions  of 
Americans,  white  and  black,  love  him 
back  today 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  have  intro- 
duced I  bill  today  which  will  direct  that 
a  rommemorattve  .stamp  be  struck  in 
honor  if  Martin  Luther  Kini;  I  hope 
that  the  P').>t  Office  Depaitment  and  its 
special  committee  on  commemorative 
stamps,  will  act  before  this  -.ummer  is 
out  to  i.ssue  such  a  >tamp  If  this  is  not 
po.s.sible,  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman, 
will  have  to  ie\iew  the  .-.tamp  question  m 
seneral  and  seek  leeislative  action 

I  think  that  it  will  be  important  this 
coming  summer  for  our  Government  to 
show  in  whatever  way  it  can  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  -ihetlos  that  the  US.  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  recognize 
and  iionor  the  work  of  a  ureat  American, 
and  the  hoi)e  of  .solvint:  what  foreieners 
have  CiUied  the  American  dilemma.  I 
hope  that  the  membetship  of  the  House 
will  join  witli  ine  in  requesting  prompt 
action  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  hononnk;  Ma:  tin  Luther  KiiiK,  a 
minister  of  Ood.  a  man  of  peace,  and  a 
representative  of  the  abpiratlons  of  mil- 
lions ol  Americans. 


ABE  KOHTAS  GOES  MILITANT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  I.  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  just  what 
unelected  .Ju-tice  Abe  Fortas  Intended  by 
his  recent  ca.l  to  aims  lemains  to  be  seen 
in  the  future — but  his  comments  cominu 
from  .1  meinoer  of  the  judiciary  repre- 
.sentini;  the  whole  of  the  American  i)eo- 
ple,  are  hiRhly  inflammable  Many  find 
his  warnint;  about  sreat  .stirring  in  the 
world"  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
'stirnns  ■  remarks. 

As  one  American  to  other  Americans, 
let  us  hope  that  his  following  is  few — 
like  Rap  Brown  and  Carmichael — mostly 
newspapetinen  and  TV  artists 

I  include   the  UPI  .story  of  April  24. 
1968.  following  my  remarks: 
NloRo,   Jtwrsn   Drives  iiMl!..\R.  Forias  .-jays 

New  York  -Supreme  Court  Jiistlc-e  Abe 
Fortas  says  the  battles  of  the  Negro  for  equal- 
ity la  America  .ire  essenUaily  the  s«me  a* 
those  of  the  Jew  .uul  Jews  miiat  help  in  this 
struggle 

Kort.\a  Wiis  the  m.on  speaker  last  night  .it 
the  American  Jewish  Conuiullee's  1968  Her- 
bert H  Lelunan  huiiiuu  relations  .tward  din- 
ner 

I  tear  we  face  another  period  of  peril  and. 
ditflculty  beciiuse  there  -ire  great  stirrings  In 
the  world."  Fortas  said  In  this  country  it 
:s  the  social  stirring  of  the  Negro  because  he 
IS  seeking  to  .uhleve  those  ideals  to  which 
we  subscribe,  the  ideals  oi  freedom,  dignity 
and  nondlscrlnuntttlon   ■ 

Fortas  said  Jews  should  join  the  struggle 
ot  the  Negro  despite  the  despicable  libel 
some  of  the  Negro  extremists  are  trying  to 
use." 

He  said  some  militants  and  agitators  were 
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saying  the  recent  wnves  u(  lootings  were  not 
.limed  ,it  whites,  but  at  Jewlah  store  owners 
But  thjt  Is  .1  lie."  Fortas  said  "Despite 
ihLs.    the   absurdities   of    Igni  ranee  the 

cause  lif  ireedom  is  our  cwuiie  and  every  man's 
right  CO  be  iree  u(  dlscrtniliiutlon  Is  our 
cauae  " 

(just;ive  L  Levy,  chairman  of  llie  Ixiard  of 
governors  of  the  New  YorK  Stock  Exchange, 
was  ruimed  re<-ipleiit  of   the  Lehman   Award 

Levy  wiis  honored  as  "tlie  person  who  best 
exemplifies  those  creative  achlevemenu  that 
L-httracteri/.ed  Herbert  H  Lehman's  outstand- 
ing I  areer  l<(  puhll~    «'r\lrV  ' 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE   MEANY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

t     M I L  i  1 1 0  \  S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdrifsday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speak- 
er, for  many  years,  organized  labor  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  sounlit 
to  .serve  the  workini;  man — union  mem- 
ber or  not — and  the  -general  public  a-s 
.veil,  by  fightln;^  for  decent  workmu'  con- 
ditions. If  It  were  not  for  the  labor  move- 
ment, I  feel  sure  we  would  iie\er  have 
had  the  minimal  laws  we  now  have  which 
seek  to  provide  for  safety  on  the  job. 

But  the  fight  for  a  safe  and  healthy 
working  environment  for  .Amencan 
working  men  and  women  has  not  been 
won — It  has  .scarcely  been  be^un.  There 
is  before  the  90th  Consre.ss  a  bill.  H  R. 
14816,  which  seeks  to  implement  the 
Presidenl'.s  1968  manpower  me.s.satie  and 
to  provide  for  a  mechanism  to  assure 
every  workinst  i^erson  that  his  workplace 
will  be  as  safe  and  healthy  as  forethought 
and  plannm;;  can  make  it. 

Once  acain.  to  no  one's  surprise,  the 
same  groups  that  have  fou^tht  workmen's 
compensation  and  Walsh -Healey  and 
mine  salety  and  every  other  safety  meas- 
ure, are  fuhtini;  ilus  bill.  And  once  auain. 
to  no  one  s  surpn.se,  the  American  labor 
movement  is  in  the  forefront  of  those 
rmhtin;^  for  it 

On  the  last  day  of  the  exten.sive  hear- 
ings that  ha\e  been  held  on  H.R.  14816. 
Mr  Getnne  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-- 
CIO.  apjjeaied  before  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  and  ttave  the  unequiv- 
ocal backin«  of  the  labor  movement  to 
this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  .Meany  s  informed  testimony  is  a 
valuable  antidote  to  the  pressure  mail  so 
many  Members  have  been  receiving  from' 
businessmen  who  have  been  urged  to 
write  their  Congressmen  mi  the  basis  of 
"analyses"  of  this  bill  done  by  lobbyists 
whose  capacity  for  indimiation  far  out- 
strips their  apparent  capacity  for  read- 
ing a  bill. 

I  insert  Mr.  Meanys  testimony  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

State.ment  by  Qeorce  Me.\.vy.  PRrSIDENT, 
.American  P'ederation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
cress  ijf  Indvstrial  Organizations  Be- 
F\)RE  THE  Select  SuBcoMMrrrEi:  on  Labor 
i'V  rHE  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
MrrTEE.  ON  H  R.  14816.  the  OccuPAriONAl. 
Health  and  Sajxty  Act  of  1968.  March  14, 
1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  George  Meany. 
I  am  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Cougresfi  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations   The  14  million  men  and  women  who 


are  members  of  our  affiliated  unions  strongly 
support  a  lederal-state  program  lor  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  We  urge  enactment 
of  H.R.  14816  with  amendments  which  I  will 
propose  later 

We  premise  our  position  on  the  basic 
moral  consideration  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  course  of  his  work  shall,  in  so 
far  as  humanly  possible,  be  provided  a  safe 
place  of  employment 

This  Is  the  moment  organl/ed  lalx^r  has 
long  awaited  in  the  discouraging  .md  often 
tragic  quest  of  generations  of  .Amerlcun 
workers  for  a  safe  .ind  healthy  place  of  em- 
ployment This  legislation  is  (ar  overdue  Its 
benefits  will  not  reach  all  American  workers 
lor  several  years — even  with  the  fullest  iind 
most  vigorous  implementation  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Executive,  and  by  responsible  Pt-ilo 
government  Enactment  md  lull  funding  by 
the  Congress  this  year  Is  Imperative:  the  al- 
ternative is  Intolerable — more  time  lust,  and 
no  stop  M  the  mounting  toll  of  deaths.  Ill- 
nesses and  injuries  to  .American  workers — a 
toll  which  can  and  must  be  reduced  by  every 
means  within  the  powers  of  a  concerned 
nation 

It  seems  inconceivable  but  It  Is  true  that 
for  the  lirst  time  In  the  hl.storv  of  this  na- 
tion the  Congress  hr.5  before  It  legislation 
to  .secure  safe  and  healthy  working  condi- 
tions for  all  workers  is  ,i  national  goal  The 
President  in  his  message  transmitted  to  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  described  the  ob- 
jective in  these  words:  ".  .  .  t(0  protect  every 
line  of  Americas  75  mlUlon  workers  while 
they  are  on  the  Job" 

Every  year  thousands  of  workers  die  .slow, 
often  agonizing  deaths  from  the  effects  of 
coal  dust,  asbestos,  beryllium,  lead,  cotton 
dust,  carbon  monoxide,  cancer- causing 
chemicals,  dyes,  radiation,  pesticides,  and 
exotic  fuels  Others  suffer  lone  Illnesses. 
Thousands  .suffer  from  emplovment  in  .irtlfl- 
clally  created,  harmful  environments. 

Let  me  make  It  unmistakably  clear  that 
we  do  not  believe  anv  member  "f  the  Con- 
gress takes  Uchtlv  the  death  the  permanent 
maiming  nr  the  temporary  disability  of  any 
worker  In  the  course  of  his  producing  goods 
or  providing  .services  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  us.  We  do  ijelleve.  however,  the  goals 
-hould  be  kept  dlrectlv  before  us.  namelv. 
that  government  at  all  levels  must  make 
cverv  effort  to  reduce  industrial  injury.  His- 
torically the  safety  of  ill  workers  on  the  Job. 
except  In  limited  federal  .ireas,  has  been 
exclusively  in  the  juri.sdictlon  of  states 
We  believe  'hat  the  facts  .ire  unniistakablv 
clear  that  to  leave  to  the  states  the  jurisdic- 
tion liver  fhe  safety  of  the  75  million  work- 
ers on  the  Job  Is  not  the  answer 

Neither  do  we  believe  the  issue  is  cither 
states  rights  or  federal  encroachment.  We 
believe  that  the  needed  improvements  can 
I'ome  inlv  bv  a  national  tocusmc  of  atten- 
tion on  fhe  tragedy  of  job  injuries  Because 
we  believe  this  we  support  HR  M816.  We 
are  not  sviylng  to  vou  arid  we  are  not  urging 
vou  to  enact  solely  a  federal  safety  program. 
We  .ire  urging  you  to  enact  a  federal-stat« 
program 

In  the  area  of  .safety,  we  believe  the  great- 
est good  will  be  accomplished  only  If  such 
programs  are  i>romoted  lx)th  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels  of  government 

The  hill  before  you  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  encourage  state  governments 
to  develop  effective  occupational  .si^fetv  and 
health  programs  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions and  objectives  of  the  -Act.  He  can  do 
this  in  two  ways: 

First,  by  a  contract  l>etween  the  Secreuirv 
of  Labor  and  the  respei'tlve  suite  agency 
designated  by  'he  governor  The  state  would 
he  reimbursed  The  Secretary  may  also  de- 
cline to  assert  Jurisdiction  If  he  makes  a  de- 
termination that  the  objectives  of  the  Act 
would  be  reasonably  carried  out  by  the  state 
m  question. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  a  federal  grant- 
in-aid  mechanism  to  qualified  states.  It  stlp- 
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ulates  up  to  90',  of  the  program  cost  for 
planning  and  lor  experimental  and  demon- 
.-.iratuin  pmgr.uns.  reporting  systems,  man- 
power training,  .idmlnl.stratlon  and  enforce- 
ment. 

HR.  14816  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary uf  Health.  Education  and  Welf;u-e  to 
conduct  research  directly  or  by  means  of 
granus  in  the  Held  <>f  occupational  safety 
and  health.  The  i)rinclp.il  product  of  this 
research  would  be  the  development  of  cri- 
teria deiining  the  etre(.t  on  human  beings  of 
products,  prix-esses,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment  used   in   the  working  environment. 

Such  criteria  wiuUl  be  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  m  the  cstabli.^unent  and  enforce- 
ment of  suteiv  and   health  standards. 

The  .Sccret.iry  of  HEW  would  be  respon- 
sible lor  conducting  manpower  training  pro- 
grams fur  occupational  health  personnel, 
establishing  management-labor  education 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
occupational  ha/.ards.  and  engaging  In  sur- 
veillance inspection  of  plants  m  order  to  de- 
termine if  existing  standards  are  m  need  of 
review  l.r  effectiveness.  It  would  gather  data 
on  occupational  diseases  and  develop  re- 
porting svstems  to  verify  problems  for  re- 
search, standards  setting  and  compliance 
programs  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

This  legislation  should  substantially  erase 
the  artincial  distinction  between  problems 
af  satety  and  occupational  health  which  have 
multiplied  the  inherent  difficulties  of  carry- 
ing uut  a  broad-based  federal-state  attack 
on  unsafe  working  conditions.  Tlie  emphasis 
on  jjrevention  deserves  applause. 

l"he  Secretary  of  Labor  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  on 
Occupational  Satety  and  Health  correctly 
pointed  out  that  safety  programs  have  clearly 
domonstr.iied  that  thousands  of  lives  can  be 
saved  and  liundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
made  safe  from  Injury.  There  Is  no  plant 
so  large,  no  operation  so  small  that  It  cannot 
pose  a  threat  to  a  worker's  health  or  life. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  hazard 
consists  of  an  unprotected  elevator  shaft  In 
a  building  under  construction,  asbestos 
particles  inhaled  by  a  worker  in  the  pipe 
fitting  Industry,  radon  daughters,  gas  drawn 
Into  the  lungs  of  an  underground  miner  or 
the  unusual  noise  and  Mbration  experienced 
every  working  clay  by  thousands  of  heavy 
equipment  operators. 

Fortunately,  research  in  the  medical  sci- 
ence contmuouslv  e.xpai.ds  our  knowledge 
of  environmental  diseases.  The  testimony 
of  Dr.  Irving  J.  Selikoff  clearly  demonstrated 
this  in  one  area  of  experimentation.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  statistics  fail  to  show  the 
thousands  of  workers  who  die  from  causes 
related  to  their  Jobs  but  wliose  deaths  are 
not  recorded  as  Indirectly  caused  because 
the  doctor  certifying  the  death  certificates 
are  unaware  cf  the  relationship  of  the  job 
to  the  disease. 

When  tragedy  struck  three  astronauts  last 
year,  the  eves  of  the  nation,  the  resources  of 
the  press  and  the  investigative  machinery  of 
the  C-ongress  were  rightly  brought  to  bear 
on  the  causes  of  the  incident.  The  questions 
asked  were:  How  did  this  happen?"  and 
'What  must  be  done  so  that  It  won't  happen 
again?" 

It  IS  significant  that  without  a  tragic  in- 
cident this  committee  and  the  Congress  are 
addressing  themselves  to  the  same  two  ques- 
tions. The  people,  white  collar  and  blue  col- 
lar, members  of  unions  or  unorganized,  who 
are  the  casualties  among  the  nearly  80  mil- 
lion men  and  women  in  America's  work  force 
and  who  comprise  40  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  who  pay  60^;  of  the  taxes — the 
casualties  that  deeply  touch  and  change  the 
lives  of  their  wives  and  their  children — 
would  if  they  but  knew  your  efforts,  thank 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  adds  a  vital  new 
principle  to  a  bill  of  rights  for  all  American 
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workers.  It  does  as  it  should  give  reality  to 
the  goal  that  workers  should  never  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  their  Jobs  with  their  health 
or  their  lives.  The  producers  uf  our  go<xis 
and  the  providers  of  our  services  merit  the 
best  and  most  effectively  coordinated  efforts 
of  the  federal  government  and  those  ul  the 
states  to  see  that  salety  standards  in  their 
place  of  work  are  constantly  and  steadily 
strengthened.  Industry  and  labor  must 
shoulder  their  respective  re.sponsibilitles  with 
government  In  working  toward  this  goal. 

The  timeliness  of  juur  hearings  show 
clearly  In  the  record. 

1.  With  very  lew  exceptions,  the  safety 
and  occupational  liealth  jirogram  of  the 
various  states,  have  tailed  effectively  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  the  health  ul  workers  nn 
the  Job.  The  basic  reason  is  simply  that  slate 
labor  laws  and  their  cnlorcement  are  lu  most 
jurisdictions  weak,  archaic,  poorly  linnnced. 
undermanned,  broken  up  among  many  Juris- 
dictions. 

If  the  past  IS  our  guide  we  find  no  reason 
to  believe  the  needed  unprovcmcnts  will  in- 
forthcoming.  Meanwhile  our  population  in- 
creases, the  revolution  m  science  and  tech- 
nology speeds  on  and  the  exjiansion  of  In- 
dustry all  combine  to  overwholm  the  limited 
resources  of  state  l.ibor  and  occupational 
health  agencies. 

America's  labor  lorce  continues  to  in- 
crease. The  population  e.\perts  estimate  an 
additional  20  million  persons,  reaching  at 
least  100  million  in  the  l.ibor  lorce  by  1980. 
More  and  more  young  workers,  more  and 
more  women  workers  will  enter  the  labor 
market.  A  multiplicity  of  factors  will  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  uccupational  saletv 
and  health. 

Can  the  states  respond  to  this  challcnce.-' 
Based  on  the  record,  there  Is  no  indication 
to  believe  they  would  without  the  passage 
and  full  implementation  of  H.R.  14816. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  situation  .among  the 
states  shows  a  startling  reversal  ol  jirioritles. 
In  one  particular  instance,  an  Instance  in 
which  I  am  sure  most  state  legislators  are 
unaware  of,  the  state  apparently  placed  a 
higher  value  on  wildlife  than  on  human  hie. 

In  response  to  the  President's  message  on 
manpower  and  occupational  health,  I  cited 
as  a  horrible  example  the  hiehly  industrial- 
ized State  of  Ohio  viiich  lias  IQ'j  lish  and 
^ame  wardens  l)ut  iiiiiy  70  industrial  safety 
inspectors. 

The  AFL-CIO  News  made  inquiries  through 
our  state  central  bodies  for  a  similar  com- 
parison to  sec  if  Ohio  was  an  isolated  ex- 
ample. Unfortunately,  it,  was  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Its  ratio  of  game  wardens  to  safety 
inspectors  was  not  as  dispropc^rtionaie  ;is  It 
was  in  .Alabama,  for  ex.unple — 105  to  12: 
Missouri  145-19;  Oklahoma  150-5:  Arizona 
55  to  5.  While  I'm  .iware  of  the  \arious  de- 
grees of  industrial  development  ,imong  the 
states,  the  companson  is  still  t-oo  revealing. 

The  results  of  this  study.  alUrouL'h  it  does 
not  cover  all  50  States,  is  contained  m  the 
supplementary  material  attached  to  my 
statement. 

I  have  included  additional  data  on  .State 
labor  agencies  which  show  wide  variation  in 
inspection  personnel,  rule  making  authority, 
the  agencies  responsible  lor  administration 
and  the  extent  of  coverage. 

The  attachments  in  addition  conuiin  dau\ 
revealing  a  similar  situation  existing  :imong 
the  states  in  occupational  health. 

The  record  plainly  shows  that  the  stales 
stand  today  incapable  of  doing  the  kind  of 
Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  federal-state  program  incentives  in 
H.R.  14816  whereby  state  governments  are 
encouraged  by  the  various  federal  incentives, 
financial  and  otherwise,  will,  in  the  belief  of 
organized  labor,  exert  the  necessary  induce- 
ments to  stimulate  the  more  responsible 
states  Into  long-overdue  action. 

2.  I  would  be  less  than  fair  to  the  states  if 
I  did  not  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  the 
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federal  iiovernmcni  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ities to  improve  the  working  eiiviionineiit 
within  Its  area  of  jurisdiction. 

For  years  the  Walsh -Healey  and  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Acts  have  not  been  udequiitely  en- 
lorced.  It  is  only  recently  that  a  beginning 
111  tliat  direction  has  been  made  under  the 
latter  Act  by  tlic  Labor  Department 

The  safety  inspection  staff  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Afi  is  wocluUy  undermanned. 
Labor  lias  strongly  supported,  without  sub- 
stantial success,  trtcirts  io  build  up  .in  ade- 
ciuate  enforcement  branch  The  result  :  The 
.Secretary  has  been  lorced  to  delgate  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  a  number  of  the  states.  I 
liave  discussed  state  weaknesses  earlier  In 
this  statement. 

Organl-^ed  labor  has  i  ontinued  to  exert 
its  best  efforts  to  Interest  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  in  vigor- 
ously carrying  lorward  the  most  nieanmg- 
ful  program  recommendations  contained  in 
the  1965  .special  report  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral I  the  Fry  Heport  i 

Tlie  recommendations  of  the  Fry  Report, 
which  were  endorsed  in  general  by  the  AFIx- 
CIO  In  Its  1965  convention  occupational 
health  policy  statement,  set  lorth  thc^lramc- 
work  of  a  national  occupational  health  pro- 
gram aimed  toward  elimination  or  control  of 
occupational  lactors  hazardous  to  the 
health  of  workers  and  the  promotion  of 
good  health,  including  the  prevention  of 
Illnesses  fimong  workers 

Unfortunatelv  nothing  liappcned.  In- 
stead, a  reorganization  locjk  jjlace  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  1966  which 
dumped  the  Dlvl.sion  of  Occupational 
Health  into  a  newlv  created  National  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  and  Industrial  Health,  and 
moved   it.s  personnel  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio  in 

1967. 

This  Center  has  been  as.signed  a  miscel- 
lany of  programs.  In  addition  to  Occupa- 
tional Health  there  was  included  interstate 
quarantine  regulations,  international  shell- 
fish sanitation  agreements,  solid  waste  dis- 
j>osal  and  salvage,  among  others. 

We  have  opposed  this  reorganlzatlonRl 
downgrading  of  the  Division  of  Occupation- 
al Health.  We  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  shall 
have  something  to  propose  about  this  mat- 
ter later  in  this  statement 

Mr.  Chairman  it  took  seven  long  years  be- 
fore the  Federal  Iladiation  Council  estab- 
li.shed  last  vear  a  ,-tandard  -overnlng  ex- 
posure of  uranium  miners  lo  deadly  radon 
daughters  gas  Because  of  the  needless  delay. 
buc'K  passing  among  involved  iederal  agen- 
cies and  lax  enlorcement  by  the  siate.=  ,  some- 
where between  500  and  1.000  miners  were 
needlessly  condemned  to  death  :rom  lung 
cancer. 

If  it  had  not  been  lor  action  t,iken  uni- 
laterally bv  the  .secretary  of  Labor  in  setting 
such  a'  standard,  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  might  vet  be  in  deliberation  on  the 
matter. 

Finally,  within  the  federal  executive 
branch  itself,  the  Safety  70  jirogram  lias 
fallen  lar  short  of  it.s  goal  of  reducing  lost- 
time  accidents  among  federal  employees  by 

■50'^  ■ 

The  record   unlortunatelv  shows  that  the 

federal  government  has  also  failed  to  con- 
sider worker  health  and  satety  as  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  and  has  failed  to  do 
something  significant  about  it. 

We  strongly  believe  that  H.R.  14816  will 
place  national  responsibility  and  leadership 
for  the  first  time  squarely  and  inescapably 
where  it  belongs 

I  do  not  want  the  record  to  show  that  be- 
cause the  AFL-CIO  endorses  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act.  we  consider  It 
a  perfect  legislative  document  not  suscep- 
tible to  constructive  amendments  There  is  a 
long  hard  pull  ahead  to  mobilize  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  federal  government,  the  states, 
industry,  labor,  the  medical  profession,  the 
colleges  and  universities  and  the  professional 
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societies  U)  secure  safety  and  health  on  the 
Job  lor  America's  worklnifmen  and  women 
nus  .eglslation  is  the  nrst  decisive  step  to 
secure  the  l)roacleKt  possible  effort  We  want 
It  to  be  a  :'.rm  .-.tfp  and  In  tlie  right  direc- 
tion 

I  therefore  propose  that  H  R  14816  be 
i.nended  em  follows; 

1  We  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
.^raiutory  Center  for  Occupational  Health 
within  liie  U  a.  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Uf[-ftrtinent  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
:arf  We  .isk  that  it  ibsorb  the  rcsponslbUl- 
iiPB  ^r  other  elements  wuhiu  the  U.d  Public 
Health  Service  dealing  with  occupational 
baeards 

Tlie  Division  of  Occupational  Health  in  the 
paai  has  done  indispensable  pioneering  work 
:i.  ihe  ru-ld  of  bringing  Improved  and  modern 
lualth  practices  to  industry.  It--,  role  wttbm 
'.le  program  set  forth  by  the  Occupational 
iUalth  .Old  Safety  Act  of  1968  should  be 
.^..en  statutory  existence  and  the  necessary 
resources  to  carry  out  assigned  responsibili- 
ties and  continuity  of  operation 

Such  A  provision  creating  a  Center  lor 
Occupational  Health  ix>uld  be  inserted  in 
section  16  of  the  bill. 

3.  We  urge  that  this  legislation  .uid  its 
legislative  hl.sU)ry  make  it  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary 'f  Lalx)r,  in  delegating  his  authority 
•..  ,,.  t.kUs  ,hali  do  so  only  if  the  state  dem- 
)ij»tr^',.«».  mat  Its  progriun  will  be  Initially 

and  contlnulngly  compatible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  and  with  the  conditlorvs 
under  which  the  Secretary  delegates  such  au- 
thority. 

In  this  connection,  t^e  Secretary  .should 
^)e  .inned  with  expreso  powers  to  .-.uspend  or 
recall  such  delegation  .md  reassert  his  re- 
sponslbllltle'5  under  the  .\cl  if  any  .state  fails 
U)  live  up  to  the  conditions  Imposed  by  him. 

i  The  .iOnniaistrative  enforcement  and 
pf-aaltlea  sections  ■>f  H.R.  14816  stand  as  a 
:m]or  icey  to  reaching  the  goals  of  this  legis- 
lation. We  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  when 
we  talk  of  inspectors,  we  mean  quallhed  In- 
spectors. .iUd.  when  we  talk  at>out  the  t-n- 
forcement  p.'ocess,  we  me.ni  firm  .md  deci- 
sive action,  not  arbitrary,  not  capricious.  En- 
forcement should  t)e  coupletl  with  education 
.ind  .tssuumce  to  regulated  parties  to  ac- 
(fuaint  them  with  what  should  be  done  and 
how  ;t  shoii  U  be  clone  in  order  to  meet  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  standards 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary 

4.  We  believe  that  coverage  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  28  million  employees  of  the 
federal  .'overnment.  Surely,  they  are  as  fully 
i-ntltled  to  the  protections  of  this  act  as  are 
workers  m  private  industry. 

5.  More  than  60  of  American  workers 
are  found  In  .«;ome  i  million  small  plants. 
busir;fss»'s  .III  farms  with  less  than  500 
vi-or.'-t: ,  ;i'T  •■  t  lailshment.  Little  or  no  occu- 
pational luMith  or  safety  protection  exists 
for  these  -.vorKers  We  tirge  the  mobilization 
of  federal.  sUite,  local,  business,  labor,  medi- 
cal and  oommtinlty  resources  under  this  Act 
to  develop  proKrams  to  .isslst  such  plants 
and  businesses  to  provide  adequate  safety  and 
hp.alth  protections  for  their  workers 

Mr  Ch.urni.in.  I  cbtacludfe  with  three 
t'uir.'';  necessary  in  my  opinion  to  attaining 
'he  .,'ivt.s  )f  a  meritorious  occupational 
lie.i.tfi   u.il    .i:<'tv  progr.im 

1.  ManiKi  ■■•■  .-^killed  manpower.  Inspec- 
tion Uia  f:::  r't-ment  per^jnnel  industrial 
hyglen:sts,  ;:;ii  .^tr;  U  p ^. ysl c i ;i.n ■<  statisti- 
cian.'- nurs*^  ■►■rnnicians  if  :ill  icinds — are 
prest- •..■.■.•  :;  •  i.iUable  at  .ill  levels  of  gov- 
ernm>  .•  'r  :;  :.:liistry  .\decjuate  appropria- 
tions for  recruiting  aid  Taininc  competent 
personnel  In  the  f»<Jeral  .tnd  .state  govern- 
ments must  be  made  available.  If  this  Is  not 
done,  the  hopea  of  the  workers  of  our  nation 
that  this  legislation  will  help  them  on  the 
Job  will  end  in  disillusionment. 

2.  Contfttions  /or  delegatxng  authority   to 
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the  alatts  V\ .'  .:^e  ■..  it  i.diiionji  f^^r  .^uch 
delegation  and  .i.-. .  :i.  i:.  i.ti  .i««lstanoe  eetab- 
llshed  by  the  -t*-- rct.irv  t- ■  the  .>Laie«  will 
carry  with  it  •:.(■«;  ■  luliuions  I  l,e  .-.tate 
goverrunent  n...^-  ■■e'a.'j.L'^h  .i  .^ini^Ie  agency 
or  an  over-all  .  ■:i.:i.;.s.s:.iii  .uinilnl.sterln*;  the 
state  labor  .md  occupational  health  ,n<eru-lee. 
The  employees  of  such  a  department  <-r  om- 
:nlsslon  must  be  placed  under  state  civil 
s-Tvlce.  The  feder,il  i;rants-ln-ald  as  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  shall  cover  costs  of  ad- 
ministration of  ongoing  programs  found 
.wccptable  by  the  Secretary 

3.  Standards  Setting:  Wl.iiievir  !.»>  re- 
sources of  vivrlous  private  organlz-atioiLs  .net- 
ting standards  are  available,  the  .secretary 
of  Labor  should  flrmly  establish  a  policy  of 
lii.'-ift  ;luni  Ihe  n  sources  of  the  Dcp.irtmeut 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  should  be 
fully  utilized.  Since  the  pr'»rsn  f  ^ti  elng 
on  standards  by  coi.sei.  .  .  w.  ;..•  ;.  nvate 
standards  .issocl.itions  can  often  be  inor- 
dinately slow,  the  Secretary  should  be  em- 
powered to  >et  his  own  st.ir.dards  if  lie  de- 
termines that  to  do  otherwl.<;e  would  re-svilt 
m  unwarranted  .ind  unrio^e««arv  It^lay  In 
carrying  out  his  responslbll. tit's  •  .  project 
workers  on  the  Job. 

4  We  propose  that  the  Secrctaj-U's  . .;  I.ibor 
and  Health.  Education  and  Wfit.irp.  .vit;i  -he 
.isslstance  of  other  affected  federal  itjences. 
be  directed  to  make  a  study  :i3  to  the  need 
for  labelling  standards  on  industrial  chem.- 
cals  and  other  toxic  materials  tran.sported 
acrow  state  lines  Where  federai  jurisdiction 
exists,  the  power  to  enforce  such  it,uidard3 
should  be  delegated  to  the  proper  aitf^.  jrlty 
or  authorities. 

-May  I  once  again  tell  you  th.it  'r^anized 
labor  regards  this  bill  as  an -historic  mile- 
stone In  the  evolution  of  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  "f  .\merlcnn  wt>rkers.  we 
believe  that  the  O'-cupatlon.il  Health  ^aid 
Safety  Act  with  ■.tti»Tul:ruT.',s  .ind  with  .uJe- 
quate  reaource.s  ;  ..i,«i  i*  :  ■,  u.spoeal  by  the 
Congress,  will  tie  i  ,!t-<-:s:-.  p  - -^^p  in  .-.aletv  hla- 
'ory.  Let  us  make  .•■  a  r.-ipliicfs  ■  •:  thLi 
natlcm  sale  and  healthy 

Thank  you. 

OccirPATiONAL  Health 
(Policy  resolution  adopted  by  .■VFl^CIO  sev- 
enth  constitutional   convention.   B.il    H;u-- 

boiir.  Fla  .  December  1967 1 

Organized  labor  continues  to  call  attention 
to  the  changing  conditions  in  .America  which 
have  made  the  protection  oi  v,orkers'  health 
a  national  responslblUtv.  Kvery  day  of  the 
year,  it  i.s  estimated  th.it  l'4  new  chemical 
m-itertals  are  released  by  industry  Into  the 
work  envir>nment.  Many  of  them  have  been 
found  to  be  harmful  or  even  deadly  to 
human  beings.  The  biological  effects  of  others 
are  still  to  be  determined. 

Such  toxic  materials,  together  with  other 
occupational  liazards — such  as  noise,  vlbra- 
•lon.  inadequate  or  excessive  light  and  artl- 
rtclal  work-associated  environments — have 
implications  for  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  millions  of  workers. 

In  spite  oi  these  growing  hazards,  the 
response  of  federal  and  tate  governments 
has  been  «neral!y  liiade<iu.ite  and  Indif- 
ferent. Even  the  President's  efforts  to  stir 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Into  mounting  a  n.itlonal  occupa- 
tional health  program  for  .America's  workers 
nave  not  produced  the  vlgorou-s  actions  de- 
manded t<y  the  problem 

We  reiterate  our  strong  supfKjrt  for  a  na- 
tional occupational  health  program  to  con- 
trol or  eliminate  any  factor  on  the  Job  that 
is  damaging  to  workers'  health,  and  to  pro- 
mote ytood  health  and  reduce  Job-Induced 
Illness.  TTierelore    be  It 

Resolved:  1  All  workers  should  be  cov- 
ered by  a  national  occupational  health  pro- 
gram, established  in  the  Department  ot 
Health.    Education    and   Welfare    with    nde- 
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quate  funds,  manpower  .md  authority.  Coni- 
pli.tnce  -iiid  enforcement,  under  Kuch  ,i  pro- 
..T.ini  should  be  a  ccKiperative  effort  between 
the  Department  of  HEW  and  the  Department 
'  f  Uibor.  iiicludlng  ..dequate  Inspection  .mrl 
crlniiii.ii  penalties  lor  willful  violators  of 
..afety    j^tanda.'ds    .ind    regulations. 

J    We  urge  the  Secret.iry  of  HEW  *o  call  ,i 
White     House    I'onference    on    Occup.it.iu.i. 
Health,    with    fullest   participation    i'V    AH 
CIO  lOflUated   unions 

.1  We  congratulate  the  .-^ccietiirv  .1  :,ii).:: 
for  the  decisive  .tctlon  he  took  In  ist.ibli:  li- 
ini?  >tand.vrd.s  : -ir  occupational  exposure  : 
ur.iiuum  miuers  Full  prctectloii  ■  l  the  i.  i- 
tioii's  uraiiiun.  tnii.ers  L.ive  (>een  jins 
overdue. 

WflSH-Ht.MlV    .-i.^ftiv 

I  Policy  resolution  .idopted  bv  AfL  cIO 
sixth  constitutional  convention,  Decem- 
ber  1965) 

We   are   plea.-ed   to   ij.i'e     liit    -ecret.iry   ■  : 

Labor    Wlrtz    has    recently    .'ppointed    a    12- 

member    .Ad    Hoc    Safety    Program    .Advisory 

t'ommlttee    to    review    Dep.irtment   of    Labor 

.\tctv   programs  and  to  make  recfimmenda- 

tions  li  r  their  Improvement    Labor  has  three 

representatives  on  this  committee  which  was 

et  up  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  made 

' .     i.i'  .\FL-  CIO  lit  i>ublic  hearings  held  dur- 

i.i;  March  1964  on  the  proposed  revisions  if 

iv.^  Safety  and  Health  Stand. irds  under  the 

.S  aL'h-Healey    Public    Contracts    .Act 

In  Its  testinionv  at  the  1<>64  public  hear- 
ings, the  .Al-i  (ID  -Ttin^iy  recommended 
that  the  Secrcary  "l  Labor  brief  the  Con- 
gress on  the  true  needs  lor  an  etfectlve  Walsn- 
Healey  safety  p.-  .tram  .md  request  .iddltlonal 
budget  to  provide  the  r.timber  imd  quality  oi 
staff  safety  engineers  r.ecessary  to  carry  out 
an  adequate  safety  inspection  procram  f^ir 
the  15  million  workers  emploved  under  fed- 
eral contracts,  our  recommendation  w.ig 
based  on  the  plain  f.ict  that  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Division  has  never  possessed  the  m.in- 
power  or  budeet  to  even  begin  to  do  nn  ade- 
quate Job  of  ,  arrying  out  Its  saietv  re- 
sponsibLltles  ur.der  'he  Walsh-Healev  .Act 
.At  the  present  time  there  are  only  ten 
-afety  engineers  employed  by  the  Wages  .md 
Hours  Division  'o  inspect  the  .30,000  mdus- 
'rlal  e^'ab'-l -hme^'s  ■v!t!rh  '■cntc  ir-.der  'hl.^ 
.TCt.  During  the  pust  year  they  l..i-.  r  'oee:. 
.ible  to  make  only  1600  inspections  .u.d  lotind 
90  percent  of  the  establishments  m  '.  Ic.lation. 
If  this  disgraceful  condition  continues.  It  I.s 
entlrefy  possible  that  It  may  be  18  or  'JO 
years  before  a  federal  safety  engineer  returns 
to  the  plants  he  Inspected  'lurit.c  'he  ;^  i.^t 
year. 

It  Is  obvious  that  -he  newiy  .ipp  -in'ed  .\d 
Hoc  .Safety  Progrum  .Advisory  i'  rr.niittee, 
after  reviewing  the  present  m.iuequate 
.-:»fety  programs  of  the  Department  .  f  I  abor. 
.•■houid  recommend  ..n  •  \panded  .u.a  .  :fec- 
tlve  safety   program.   Therelore.   be   :t 

Resolved:  That  we  believe  there  .  .-c  •  ert.un 
fundamental  principles  upon  .vh: -h  uch  a 
program  should  be  based 

1.  There  must  be  federal  .-tandards.  This 
is  a  federal  program  and  tl.e  resp  c.slbl'.lty 
of  a  federal  agency.  No  .=  u<-h  agency  barged 
•.vith  the  duty  of  requiring  .i  .'-.ife  v.-o.k  pl.ice 
lor  workers  on  federal  contracts  can  carry 
out  such  a  duty  v.i'hout  deiinlng  its  terms. 
Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  workers  or  to  the 
Industrial  commtniity  not  to  do  .-o.  Such 
standards  .should  be  reasonable  and  no  more 
burdensome  than  necessary  to  .as.-ure  the 
safety  of  the  workers  Involved  v.e  '■^r.■,c\p 
•hat  standards  based  on  eeneri.'v  .  ■ -epted 
codes  fit  this  description. 

2.  Adequate  resources  and  nvtnpoier  tnii.=  t 
be  assigned  to  the  program.  The  moral  and 
legal  responsibility  Is  clear:  and  no  admin- 
istrator should  be  charged  with  such  a  re- 
sponsibility without  bein?  furnished  the  re- 

ources  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 


Mai/  1,  1908 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TAliLl  I  COMPARISON  OF  NUMBER  OF  SAFETY  INSPEC- 
TORS WITH  NUMBER  OF  FISH  AND  GAME  WARDENS 
IMPLOYlD  by  SPECIFIED  STATES,   1%8 


TABLE  2.-  I'l  LARGLST  STATiS  I'l  r.-.ANUFACTURING, 
MINING,  CONSTRUCTION  IMPLOYMtNT,  BY  •, UMBER 
UF  STATE  SAFETY  INSPECTORS 


1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

f^umber  ol 

Number  ol 

SUIe 

satetv 

tish  and 

Katio 

mspeclots 

game 
wardens 

2  la  1 

Aluli.dcia  . 

12 

82 

6.8 

5 

bt> 

r.4 

li.O 

A(t.(asas. 

10 

1 1.  ■; 

Colotailo        .... 

15 

120 

8  c 

lotinecticul      ... 

M 

37 

.  1 

Hawaii -- 

15 

'  25 

i   7 

Idaho             .  .. 

3 

41) 

13ti 

L' 

.  181 

120-125 

13.3 

Illinois           .... 

>120 

\    1 

14 

i  h 

=21 

S  ti 

...:.           18 

(i  L 

r^innesota ... 

18 

,'   1) 

Missouri 

19 

;  '.s 

7.6 

Nebra-.ki 

10 

-lO 

ii  U 

New  York 

255 

2110 

S 

North  Carolina.. 

56 

160 

2  8 

Ohio 

79 

103 

1,  5 

Oklahoma 

b 

I'jU 

3J.  U 

Oregoti 

74 

^ii 

1.  J 

Pennsylva;!ia  .. 

95 

190 

2,0 

Soulh  Uakola... 

9 

a 

'j,  i 

Utah 

.     ..             8 

1 .  1 

Virginia          .    . 

n 

li: 

9,  1 

Washington   . 

S58 

iw 

i    7 

Wyoming.  .  . 

'3 

4b 

Ib.O 

Tolal  numbei 

Number  ot 

State 

employed  ■ 

Number  ot 

inspectors 

(thousands  o' 

liisiiectors 

|iei  10(1,000 

workers) 

workers 

New  York    .... 

2,207.3 

-255 

11.5 

Caliloinia 

1,912.2 

220 

12.6 

Pennsvlvaiiia... 

1.754.7 

-9b 

5.4 

Ohio      .         .   . 

1.582.8 

179 

4  9 

Illinois 

l.Sbb.O 

120 

/  b 

Michigan. 

1.267.9 

26 

i   \ 

Tenas. . . 

1.016.3 

9 

.9 

New  Jersey 

977.2 

75 

11.7 

Indiana        .    . 

804.9 

20 

2.5 

Massachusetts. 

7h0.3 

■  54 

6.8 

'.\isconsiii  -   . 

')64.  0 

29 

b  b 

toniiecltcut 

b27.  1 

'50 

9  4 

Missouri.    

ij26.  5 

•19 

3.5 

Ttinnesspe 

bOB.6 

31 

6.0 

Georgia 

505.  4 

20 

3,9 

T  I'll 

16  500  2 

1  102 

Tital,  United 

States. 

23,271.1 

1,661 

1  December  1967. 

■  Reported  by  AFl    CIO  t.ews  queslioriiiane  Feb.  C    1968 

■^ouice.  "Emplovnienl  s  id  Ijimngs  am  r.'oiithly  Kepoit  cl 
the  Labor  Force"  BLS,  DOL,  Jjiiuaiy  I3b8,  AFL-CIO  questioii- 
inire  Feb.  6  1968,  US,  Labor  Department  t.ibulations  as  ol 
Ji,ne  19bb, 


1  Does  not  include  112  deputy  volunteer  game  wardens, 
-  New  law  proyides  lor  120  inspectors.  Present  number  not 
reported 

Includes  ail  personnel  in  both  departments, 
<  Includes  6b  part-time  wardens. 

2  more  inspectors  to  be  added  in  1968. 
•  Only  mines  covered  in  Stale  law. 

Source    Replies  to  questionnaire  Feb.  6,  1968,  sent  by  AFL- 
CIO  News  to  all  AFL-CIO  State  central  bodies. 
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TABLE  3,-STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTAL  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AGENCIES,  BY  SIZE  CF  UNIT  FOR  TOTAL  STAFF  REPORTED,  JANUARY  1967 


Total 

Sizec 

1  staff 

Juiisdiclions 

Total 

Size  ol 

s'att 

i  [ erson 

.  to  4 
;  erscns 

■2  to  9 
persons 

1  person 

2  to  4 
persons 

5  to  9 
persons 

10  persons 
and  over 

10  persons 
and  ojer 

T'lidl,  all  t-fisdiclions: 

82 

li 
11 

2'J 
82 

133 

23 
439 

Labor  agencies. 

8 

4 
11 

18 
48 

1 
9 

6 
39 

3 

Units 

101 

81 

067 

Local  health  department  units: 

lliiits                                      

32 

5 
5 

42 

6 
6 

8 
23 

14 
87 

j09 

3 

■ale  lurisdiclioi'", 

...       141 

49 

health  depauirer.ts: 

LInits                   .     

425 

Source:  Directorylorgovemmentai  occupational  health  personnel,  January  1958,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

I 


TABU  i- STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTAL  OCCUPA 


TIONAL  HEALTH   PtRSONNEL,   BY  FUNCTIO'.AL  CATEGORY.  JAiUIARY   1967 


State  agencies 


Functional  categon 


All 
jurisdic- 
tions        Health         Labor 
depart-      agencies 
ments 


Willi  programs: 

States 

Gislnct  Ot  Columbia  and  Pjertn  Hico 

'yrisdictional  units... 

lota!  personnel 


42 

2 


38 

2 


Local 
health 
depart- 
ments 


15 


Ptiysicians,  tolal. 


Directors 

Stall      .... 
Consultants. 


Nurse  consultants. 
Employee  health 
services,  inlal..- 


82 
567 

42 
425 

8 
101 

32 
141 

46 

29 

9 

8 

20 
15 
11 

14 
7 
8 

1 
7 
1 

'j 
1 
2 

24 

41 

14 
29 

2 

8 

L. 

FuriClional  c-jtegory 


/•il  Ltate  agencies 

lurisdic- -  — 

tions         Health         Labor 
depart-      agencies 
ments 


L  jcai 
t.edith 
depart- 
ments 


Employee  health  sendees — Continued 

Physicians  ..                 -  -    -    -- 
Nurses  and  technicians 


10 
31 


10 
29 


Engineers,  i    dustrial  t-<gienisls,  total. 

Uireclorc.       . .    .         -    -   

Start.  


Chemists,  !>-ch'iici3ns. 
Sanitarians.  . 
Radiological  health  stall. 
Air  pollution  s'.att 
All  other. 


261 


152 


46 


53 


37 

24 

224 

138 

117 

81 

48 

3 

87 

6b 

20 

16 

23 

16 

4 
42 


23 


9 
44 

13" 

7 
4 
1 


Source;  Directory 'oflCoyernme'ital  Occupaiicra!  Health  Personnel,  J3ni,ary  136S.  US    Public  Henith  Service. 
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T^BiE    6-  Covfage    of    State    occiipntionat 
sat'-'V  rulemaking  authority,  Ffbrunrti  1968 
Co>  erage 

1  All    employment '18 

2  Domestic  excluded. -3 

J    Agriculture  excluded '3 

4    Domestic  .\na  .igrlculture  excluded..     -9 
5.   other  ••xcluslons: 

Domestic     .agriculture,    and    mini- 
mum  number  of   workers *2 

.\griculture  jnd  minimum  number 

i>f    workers           .    .       .           .    .  •  I 

Domestic,  agriculture  and  other...  U 
Miumium   number  ol    workers  and 

•ther  .- — . *1 

Domestic  and  other...-,..-. '2 

All  other .^_,._-           -  2 

6    Limited  coverage; 

Conitriictlon  and  mining  only. '2 

Mining    only "2 

Industrial   only . 'I 

ladustrui,  RR    LPO.  only.-..,-.-  "1 

7.  Nor.e     ...      *  2 

Totiil     .- 52 

Alaska.  Arkansas.  Connecticut  >  except 
pUnts  with  approved  safety  programsi 
Ploridii.  loWH.  MaryUnd.  Mlnnesot.i.  .Mon- 
tana Nebr.iska.  New  Vork.  North  Carolina. 
North  D;ikot,>.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Puerto 
IV.C'  r-mti  Wlscon.<in.  West  Virginia 
'  (■  i.ilTnl.i.  Hawaii.  Nevada. 

IlUnois.  Indiana.  Vlrgwua 
•Alabam.i,    Idaho,    Louisiana.    Massachu- 
setts.   Michigan.    Ohio.    Rhode    Island.    Ten- 
nessee. Wisconsin 

» Georgia.  New  HampcMre. 
'  Okhiluim;i 

Delaware.  Kentucky.  South  Carolina 
'New  Jersey. 
"  Tex.i".  Vermont 

■  Kaiis.us.  .\I.ilne 
Arizona.  New  Mexico 

■■  Colorado.   MUsourl 
'District  of  Columbia 

■  Mississippi. 

■•South  Dakota.  Wyoming 
Source:   US    Department  of  Labor.  Office 
of  Occupational  Safety. 

T.KBLE   6 — Penaifies   for   violations   of   State 
safety  codes  as  of  December  1967 

.Vo.  of 
Penal,  y  State* 

Pines    oiUy      -• 

Pines  .ind  or  jail  sentence*..- -26 

CiMl  penalty  only '  1 

Other -     '1 


Total 


52 


Providing  for  each  day  aa  a  new 
offense   *  22 

Cease  and  desist  orders  by  State  safety 
agency      .    "15 

Source  Office  of  Occupational  Safety,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

'  Arizona.  Connecticut.  Florida.  Idaho. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Mas-i.ichu- 
setts.  Montana.  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah.  Vlr- 
irmu.  Wyoming.  Wisconsin 

.■\lask.i.  Arkansas.  California.  Colorado. 
Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia, 
Hawui:  Kansas.  Louisiana.  Maine,  Maryland. 
Micni>;.^n.  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Nevada,  New 
Mexico.  New  York.  North  Carolina.  Oregon. 
P-aerto  Rico.  South  Carolina.  South  Etakita. 
Vermont.  West  Virginia, 

.■\labunia 
■  Mi.ssissippi-  No  State   labor  depMTtOMnt. 

Alaska,  .\rkansas.  California.  ColonKlo, 
Delaware.  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Iowa,  Kan,sa.s. 
Louisiana,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Nevada, 
New  Jersey.  Ohio.  Oreg.ji:,  Puerto  Rico. 
Rhode  Island,  Texas.  Virginia.  West  Virginia, 
•  Delaware.  California,  Colorado,  Maryland. 
P'.'jrlda.  HawuU.  Iowa,  Michigan,  MonUna, 
Nevada.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Puerto   R:co.    Virginia. 


rXTFN.sIONs  Ol    Rl  .MAKK.S 

1  NoTi  Fines  covering  only  -pecihc  safety 
areas  in  .Arizona.  Colorado.  Georgia.  Louis- 
iana. Michigan  Missouri,  Nevada.  New  Mex- 
ico, North  Carolina.  .So\it(-  D.ikoia,  Utah, 
Wyoming. 

(Juil  sentences  covering  only  specific 
safety  arena  In:  Colorado.  Georgia,  Louisiana. 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  CaroUnn.  South   Oukotit  i 

Taslc  7  -  Admini^tratxif  appralx  and  court 
review  of  pcnaUv\  /or  violation  of  State 
safvty  ^^■.<t^■^.  Uccvmhirr  1967 

So 
States 
First  step  adininliitrative  agency  review..  '  30 

First   step  coxirt   review -5 

Number  <.X  apftenia  or  (.'ourt  reviews, . .      '17 

Total 52 

AdnilnliTrntlve  plus  cuirt  review '23 

.\dmin..itrative     review     but     no    court 
review »8 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Lubor.  OfHce 
of  Occupational  Safety 

,\labnmn.  Arkansit.s.  c.ilifornia.  Connect- 
icut Delaware.  H.iwall  Idaho.  Illinois, 
ttidlan.i  lown.  Kentucky,  Maine  Marylaiid. 
Miii»sachuseit«-.  Minnes»>t.i.  Montana.  Ne- 
br.>ska.  Nevada.  New  Hampfeliire.  New  Jersev. 
New  York.  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota. 
Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee.  Vermont. 
Virginia.  Wyoming.  Wisconsin. 

Colorado.  Florida.  New  Mexico.  West  Vlr- 
kTlnla.  Wyoming 

.M.tska.  Arizona.  District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia.  Kansa.";  Louisiana,  Michigan. 
Mississippi.  Missouri.  Ohio.  Oltlaboma.  Penn- 
sylvania. Puerto  Rico,  South  Cdrolina.  South 
Dakota.   Texas.   Utah 

'  Alabama.  .Arkan.sas.  California.  Con- 
necticut. Delaware.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Indiana. 
Illinois.  Iowa.  Kentucky,  Maine.  Maryland. 
Massachusetts.  Montana.  Nebraska.  New- 
Hampshire.  New  Jersev  New  York.  North 
Carolina.  Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee. 
Virginia.  Wyominc. 

Minnesota.  Nebraska.  Nortn  Dukota, 
Vermont.  Wisconsin. 

T.sBLE    S    -Occupational    >: faith    and     .afety 
•nanpou-tr 

1  Five  stales  i  La  .  Ohio  Tenn  .  Tex  .  Va  i 
have  more  inspectors  .issigned  to  special 
functions  i  miner,  elevators,  boilers  i  than  to 
irenetal  safety. 

2  There  are  28  employees  in  10  states  deal- 
ing with  s.if  ety  programs  and  education.  >  lu 
m  the  Slate  of  Washington  i . 

3  Tliere  are  IJ  emplo\e.*s  in  5  states  in  the 
neld  of  occupational  health  and  industrial 
hygiene — a  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

4.  As  of  June.  1065 — 20^  of  all  inspectors 
in  the  various  states  were  assigned  to  specific 
fields — elevator,  boiler,  construction  nnd 
mine  safety — or  a  combination   thereof 

3  .\ccordlng  to  incomplete  verbal  data  ob- 
•alned  from  Department  oi  Labor,  there  aee 
approximately  2.000  Federal  Employees  en- 
e;aged  in  i.>ccupatlonal  safety  and  health  as  of 
J  inuary.  1968  Departments  and  agencies  In- 
clude. Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I*  S  Bu- 
reau (.f  Mines.  ICC.  t'SPHS.  FAA.  Dopart.ment 
of  Delense.  There  .ije  only  an  estimated  200 
enforcement  personnel,  moet  of  which  are  In 
.\EC  and  U,  S  Bureau  of  Mines  There  are  10 
Walsh-Healey  Safety  Inspectors,  and  7  Fair 
Labor  Standards  safety  inspectors  There  are 
130  'jccupational  health  professional  and 
technical  personnel  employed  by  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

6.  In  1982  there  were  1,751  full-time  and 
589  part-time  physicians  specializing  in  C)C- 
cupatlonal  medicine,  lees  than  1-  of  the  na- 
tions practicing  physicians  Nearly  70'.  were 
over  45  years  of  age  In  1957  Most  i>f  these 
doctors  were  retained  by  major  Industries 
and  available  to  only  about  20' ;  of  U  S  work- 
force. 

-Sources  U.  S.  Department  of  I-abcT.  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service 
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AN  ECONOMY  IN  CRISIS— .-X  HEPUB- 
LIC.^.N'    UOCU.MhNl 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedfiesdav.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  Speaker,  tiuy  by 
day  ttie  evidence  mounts  that  the  econ- 
om.v  of  this  Nation  i.s  in  the  throes  of  a 
crisi.s  as  serious  as  any  in  our  liistory. 
The  administration'.s  tinancis  are  mani- 
festly tiut  uf  control,  with  the  budget 
deficit  tor  the  cominn  fiscal  year  threat - 
inint;  to  surpass  the  record  deficit  ut 
19t)H.  Interest  rates  have  i-eachid  their 
hiuhest  levels  in  a  century.  The  cost  of 
livinu  continues  to  ri.se  at  an  unpicci  - 
dented  rate.  And.  In  spite  of  these  ubiq- 
uitous ^ymptums  of  tconomic  excess,  thi 
basic  pi-oblems  of  tno  Nation — hard- 
core unemployment,  the  deterioration  vi 
the  cities,  .nequities  m  econ:)mic  cp- 
porlunit.cs,  a  ri.sin^'  tide  of  crime  and 
violence  alienation  of  our  youth — re- 
ma-. i  unsDlved 

In  attemplinn  to  do  overvthinc  for 
everybody  at  once,  the  administration 
has  'gnored  the  first  rule  of  a  prudent 
economic  policy,  which  is  to  niaint:!!!'. 
balance  between  the  Nation's  .  iiibmo:. 
and  Its  resources  The  failure  to  tstab- 
lish  spending  priorities  has  resulted 
ironically,  m  a  cruel  nec.lecl  of  pres.sinK 
human  problems  in  the  urban  Lihettos 
and  in  the  islands  of  decay  m  our  rural 
areas. 

While  ineptness  and  waste  have  char- 
acterized the  administrations  attempts 
to  solve  the  Nation's  urgent  domestu- 
problems,  its  fiscal  mismanagement  ha.< 
eroded  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  di- 
minished its  value  both  m  this  country 
and  around  the  world.  At  home,  price- 
are  rising  at  the  alarmiim  rate  of  4  i)er- 
cent  a  year,  threateniii'..;  the  savings  oi 
millions  of  Americans:  abroad,  .-pecula- 
tion against  the  dollar  and  the  '-'old  dram 
continue,  aggi'avated  by  the  announce- 
ment that  our  trade  .surplus,  historically 
the  mam  .source  of  strength  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  has  disappeared  The 
weakness  of  the  dollar  has  undermined. 
in  turn,  the  whole  international  mone- 
tary system:  that  system  stands  ijoised 
on  the  edge  of  disaster  while  hadmr 
countries  of  the  free  -Aorld  implore  us 
to  return  to  fiscal  sanity 

Mr,  Speaker,  a  .'special  Task  Force  on 
f'ederal  P^i.scal  and  .Monetary  Policies  of 
the  Repubhcan  Coordinating  Committee 
has  released  this  day  a  75-pa2e  report 
entitled  '  An  Economy  m  Crisis.  '  This  re- 
port examines  m  detail  the  economic 
ixilicies  of  the  past  8  vears  which  have 
produced  an  '  economy  m  cri.sis  '  and  set.- 
torth  the  po.-itive  measures  required  to 
arrest  the  destructive  trends  I  have  men- 
tioned It  presents  the  remedies  needed  to 
restore  the  Nation's  economic  health,  in- 
ternally and  externally  The  document 
lists  eight  ba.sic  economic  noals  for  the 
United  States.  They  are: 

Tc  reemphasize  the  primacy  of  human 
dii;nity,  self-reliance,  and  opportunity 
for  all  citizen.-,  and  draw  upon  the  proven 
effectiveness  of  the  free  competitive  sys- 
tem to  maintain  them. 

To  reduce  the  Governments  controls 
and  restrictions  over  personal  freedom. 
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.>!ui  irturn  I'T  the  States  and  com- 
munitit's  ;i  l.ir-er  measure  of  public  rev- 
t'tniis  and  increased  responsibility  for 
I  heir  o\\  n  affairs 

To  ;:i.-uri'  iirodiicuve  employment  for 
all  .Americans.  i)nncipallv  by  enlisting 
and  .-upportiii';  the  potentials  of  private 
comiK'titive  enterprise. 

To  leestablish  Government  fiscal  poli- 
cies and  responsibility  and  integrity  and 
live  more  nearly  witliin  our  national 
means. 

To  reduce  the  tax  load  on  the  worker 
and  investor  iiver  the  long  run, 

I'o  eliminate  the  liidden  tax  of  intta- 
iion  and  thereby  stop  the  rise  in  living 
costs 

To  reuain  our  international  financial 
-trength  and  world  respect 

Tu  lialt  the  erosion  of  our  tree  choice 
economy  and  renew  it,s  demonstrated  ca- 
pabiliiy  lo  produce  .solid  economic 
gnnvtli  .11  uh.u'li  all  .•\niericans  can  find 
liersonal  lulfillnient. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  m  a  sum- 
mary U)  a  document  of  this  length  but  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  final  i)araeraphs 
of  A:\  Economy  ni  Crisis"  which  I  be- 
lie\e  may  lairly  be  regarded  as  repre- 
.senlative  of  its  spirit  and  conclusions; 

It  IS  fvidcnt  lo  all  but  the  most  obtu.se 
that  the  economic  and  the  luiman  tost-s  of 
Democratic  Arimini.'trations  have  reached 
unacceptable  leveLs,  Their  policies  have  had 
the  eflect  of  tlimlnlshing  and  ol  discrediting 
the  .\m(rir,in  fiream  of  progress.  The  ^o- 
callKl  ('.ii';a  Society"  ha.s  been  the  frus- 
trated -cjriety.  It.s  swollen  aspiration  trans- 
formed into  the  bitter  fruit  of  disappoint- 
ment and  (ii.'UUisionnient  The  Uindam?ntal 
error  behind  this  crandiose  failure  has  been 
the  Administration's  rb.stinate  refusal  to  fot 
priorities  Its  inivieldme  attempts  to  do 
everything  for  everybody  at  once  have  not 
onlv  f:iven  rise  to  the  seething  enclaves  of 
fear,  hate  and  resentment  tliroughout  the 
nation:  It  has  slnuiltaneou,-ly  shaken  the 
foundations  of  our  economic  system  on 
whKh.  in  the  la.si  analysis,  all  progress  de- 
pends 

The  nepubllcan  Party  rejects  this  bank- 
rupt policy  of  trying  to  foster  economic 
growth  bv  pumping  more  inflated  dollars  into 
the  economy.  We  seek  to  link  economic 
growth  to  human  bett.erment.  Our  aim  Is  to 
give  new  life  to  the  .■\merican  dream.  Our 
intention  is  to  make  of  America  once  again  a 
country  worthv  of  human  habitation,  in 
which  our  expectations  will  be  reasonable 
balance  with  our  resources.  In  which  our 
cherished  political  freedoms  will  assume  new 
relevance,  materially  and  spiritually,  ior  all 
men 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  this  historic 
economic  charter  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  my  colleagues  m  the  Congress 
;ind  include  it  herewith  m  the  Record 
111  Us  entirety: 

.■\    .Sl.ATFMENT    OF    THE    E".CilNOMir    POLICIES    OF 
THE     RrPfBI.K.  AN     PARTY     -A.N     ECONOMY    IN 

Crisis:  A  Ripublii  *N  C.\ll  for  Renewal  of 

."..MERKAN     Print  ti'LES     To     Reverse     the 

Ue.mocratic   Mismanageme.nt   of   Our   Na- 

iToNAL  Economy 
I  By  'iie  Rep'vibhc.iU  Corirdin.iting  Committee) 
republican  coordinati.vg  co.mmittee 

PrrMdctiq  nfjicrr:  Ruv  C  Bliss,  Chairman. 
I?epublican  National  Committee. 

fo-yner  Prrsidcu.    Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Fo'mer  Pfrsidential  Sonr.ners:  Barry  Gold- 
water  119641.  Richard  M.  Nixon  il960). 
Thomas  E.  Dewc;.-  i  l'J44  and  1948).  Alf  M. 
L.indon  (1936i. 

S''i)a(c  Lcadfrsiiip-  Fverett  M.  Dlrksen, 
Minorit',-  Leader:   Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Minor- 
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Ity  Whip;  Bourke  B,  Hlckenlooper,  Chairman. 
Repvibllcan  Policy  Committee;  Margaret 
Cliase  Smith.  Chairman.  Republican  Confer- 
ence; George  Murphy.  Chairman,  National 
Republican  .Senatorial'  Committee:  -Milton  R 
Young,  Secretary,  Republican  Conference: 
Hugh  Scott,  V^ice  Chairman,  National  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  Committee 

lloii-ic  Lradrrsliip:  ('.tT.iUl  li  Ford,  Minor- 
ity Leader:  Leslie  C  Arends.  Minority  WIiip; 
MeUin  I!  Laird,  Chairman  Heiuibliean  Con- 
lercnce:  John  J  Khc^df--,,  Cli.i.rni.iii  Repi.bli- 
ran  Policy  Commiltee;  H  .Mkn  sniitii,  H, ink- 
ing Member  of  Rules  Coiainillco;  Bob  Wilson. 
Chairman.  N.it;onal  RcpublK  an  Congres.'iion- 
al  Com'iiittee:  Charles  K  i;oiKi<-il,  Cbunnaii, 
Planning  and  Research  Commltiee:  Richard 
H,  Poff.  Sei-ret.iry.  Republir.tn  Conferphcc: 
William  C  Cramer,  Vice  Ch.urman,  Hepubll- 
(.•  m  Conference 

Itcprvsrntiitn  r^  ,)i  Inf  HrpulUuan  l^ioi- 
vrtwis  Associitt II 'If  John  A  l.o\e.  Govenu/r  of 
the  State  of  Color,, ilo,  John  A,  V(.lpe,  CJov- 
ernor  of  the  Comnionwea'th  o!  Miussachu- 
setus;  George  Romney,  Governor  ol  the  .'-tate 
of  Michigan:  Nelson  A  Hoi  kefrller.  Governor 
of  the  St  iti>  Ol  New  York.  H  ivhiond  P.  .'sjiaiiT 
Governor  ol  the  Cominonweall'i  ol  Pennsvl- 
vania;  John  H.  Ch.ilee.  Governor  ol  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island:  Nils  A  Boe.  Ciovernor  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakcjt  .  Daniel  J.  Evans.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  St  ite  ol  WashmtTton 

Kcpubhcan  National  Caviinnti  >■  Chairman 
Bliss,  Mrs  C.  Wayland  Brooks.  .'Assistant 
Chairman;  Mrs.  CoUis  P.  Moore.  Vice  Chair- 
nian;  Donald  R,  Ross.  Vice  Chairman:  .Mrs 
J  Willard  Marriott.  Vice  Ch,:irnia:i  J  l)r..ke 
Edens.  Jr..  Vice  Cliairnian 

rrcstdrnl  ol  Vic  Hrpuhluan  Stale  LctiTsla- 
tors  Assofiatu  n:  ¥  F.  i  Monte  i  .Montm.niery, 
Speaker  of  the  H(Jll^e  ■  !  Hepresenia;  ives. 
State  of  Oregon 

Staff  Coordinator ,  Robert  I     L,  McCormlck, 

T\SK    FORCE   ON    FEDERAL   FISCAL    AND    MONETARY 
POLICIES 

Chajnnan:  Maurice  H.  Stans.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  ]'.)58-1961;  Presi- 
dent.  Glore   Forgan.   William   R.   staats   Inc. 

Vice  Chairman:  George  Champion.  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Directors,  Cha.se  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Mem  bers 

Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Julian  B.  Baird.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-sury   for   Monetary   Affairs.    1957-1961. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett,  United  States  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Frank  T.  Bow,  Member  of  Concress  from 
Ohio. 

John  W.  Byrnes.  Member  of  Coi^eress  from 
Wisconsin. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Glnn.  Republican  Nation;^.: 
Committeewoman  for  Missouri. 

Roman  L.  Hruska.  United  States  senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Kenneth  C.  Kellar.  Chief  Counsel.  Vice 
President-Industrial  Relations,  and  Director, 
Homestake  Mining  Company. 

Paul  W.  McCracken.  Member.  President's 
Council    of   Economic    Advisers.    1956-19.59. 

Peter  O'Donnell.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Texas. 

Raymond  J  Sanlnier.  r'hairman  ff  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Adv;?ers. 
1956-1961. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss.  Ch.iirman.  .Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  1953-1958  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 1958-1959. 

Robert  D.  Stuart.  Jr  ,  Hcpublican  National 
Committeeman  for  Illinois. 

Sinclair  Weeks,  ^erretarv  o:  Commerce. 
1953-1958. 

J.jhn  J.  Williams.  United  Sta'.es  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Dr.  Patrick  M.  Boarman.  Economic  Con- 
sultant. 

Miss  Mallse  C.  Bloch,  Acting   Secretary. 
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.■\    .Message    For    Every    American 
[Chans  and  graphs  referred  to  not   iirlnted 
in  l-irroRt)  i 
WV.i-n  ITc.'^Klcnt  Eisenhower  lift  office  early 
m  1961.  prices  were  relatively  stable,  the  dol- 
l.ir   was  sirone,   ir.e  budget  was  In   balance, 
and  a  solid  foundation  for  future  growth  had 
been   laid,   AW   this   was   the   result   of   eleht 
vears    of    sound    economic    policies,    rarefullv 
administered 

Fight  sub'^equent  \ears  of  Dcnior r.iur  Ad- 
niini.-tralions  m  Washington  have  produced 
an  economy  in  crisis: 

The  cost  of  living  is  advancing  at  a  rate 
I  hat  is  taxing  heavilv  the  e:»rnini-'s  and  sav- 
ings of  the  Amrrli-.,n  worker 

The  Government's  imant  es  are  out  of  con- 
trol the  result  of  excessive  spending  and  de- 
hbrrate  budget  delicits  lor  eiu'ht  oonseculive 
vears, 

•I'he  dollar  1-.  under  n'|v  ;itcd  attacks  in  the 
international  nn,inri..l  luarkeTs,  our  gold 
sunplv  that  barks  it  1-  at  the  h.west  point  in 
over  ;10  years.  ,.iid  our  balance  ol  ]),iyments 
deticits  c'ontlmie  at  hieh  levels 

Interest  rates  In  tlie  past  year  have  reached 
torir  liighest  point  in  a  century 

'li-.e  b/isir  problems  of  the  nation-  liard- 
(  ore  iinempUv^inent,  the  deterioration  of  the 
( ities.  rampant  and  growing  crime  and  vio- 
lence, unequal  opp..rtunliv  for  its  people- 
remain  unsoUed  because  o!  inept  and  w;iste- 
lul  attempts  to  cope  with  them 

The  ])eople  have  Just  been  ^ubJecTed  to  a 
host  OI  restrictions  and  controls  over  tiieir 
personal  and  business  lues,  brou'.'ht  about 
\i\  a  i-rowing  centralization  of  economic 
power  in  Washington  Their  inlluence  In  the 
marketplace  is  beme  displaced  bv  the  over- 
liowenng  Intluence  of  ^.-overnmenl 

These  destructive  develojiments.  which  are 
tlo.'oinented  in  this  report,  are  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  i-vzhl  years  of  economic  mis- 
management.  experimentation  wltli  untried 
theories,  disrespect  lor  traditional  values  of 
freedom  and  enteriirise.  unrealistic  promises 
to  the  people,  and  a  'credibility  gap  '  e.irned 
by  cover-up  and  concealment  oi  unpk-asant 
lacts. 

These  are  the  rcisons  why  the  .Adminis- 
tration hnds  it  neces.sary  to  ask  for  higher 
taxes  on  the  American  people  and  more  lim- 
itations on  their  freedom  of  .ictlon. 

The  Republican  Party  repudlate.s  the  eco- 
nomic adventurism  of  the  recent  Denvx-ratlc 
.Administration: 

First  because  It  has  ]i-op:irdlzcd  the  b.usic 
he.ilth  and  suability  of  the  American  economy 
.ind  Imperiled  the  international  monetary 
svst.fm 

'  .s-,co?jri.  .ma  more  gravely,  because  it  has 
jirejudiced  our  basic  freedoms  and  under- 
inined  our  free-choice  e.'onomic  system. 

ritird.  bcc.iiise  we  simply  c  innot  afford  It 
.•.nv  longer. 

The  imperative  need  of  the  United  States 
today  is  to  reverse  the  direction  the  economy 
has  l-itken  under  Dcmocr.itic  mismanagement. 
To  acc-implish  this  we  must: 

!  I  Reemph.isize  the  primacy  of  human 
Uignitv.  sell-reliance  and  opportunity  for  all 
citizens.  ;;nd  dr.iw  upon  the  proven  effective- 
ness o!  the  iree  co.mpetitivp  system  to  main- 
t.tin  fiem. 

■  2,  Reduce  the  government's  controls  and 
restnciions  over  personal  ircodoms.  and  re- 
turn to  the  States  and  communities  a  l.^raer 
lue.isure  of  public  revenues  .uid  increa.sed  re- 
spons,ibi!itv  for  their  own  affairs. 

r.i,  Instire  productive  employment  for  .all 
Americ.ns.  urmcipally  bv  enlisting  and  s-up- 
porting  the'p'^'-ent">l*  "^  private  competitue 
enfrprise. 

i4i  Reestablish  (-overnment  nsc.il  policies 
of  responsibility  and  integrity  and  l.ve  more 
nearly  within  cur  n.uional  means 

i.5i'  Redu-e  the  tax  load  on  the  w:irker  and 
Investor  o'.er  the  long  run. 

.6i  Ea.minate  the  hidden  t;ix  of  infl.ition 
.md  therebv  stop  the  rise  In  living  costs. 

1 7)  Regain  oir  international  financial 
strength  and  world  respect. 
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(8i  Halt  the  erosion  r-f  our  free  choice 
economy  and  renew  ite  demoostxaMd  capa- 
bility TO  pnxiuce  solid  et-onomic  koowlh  in 
which  all  Americans  can  And  personal 
f'.ilflllment 

This  1968  statement  of  the  economic  goals 
:>f  the  Republican  Pafv  describes  the  per- 
sistent weakening;  under  recent  Democr-.itlc 
Administrations,  of  the  foundations  of  our 
economic  and  social  well-being  It  proposes 
the  Uternatlve  courses  .>f  action  which  the 
American  people  must  follow  If  the  nation's 
econ.'mic  health  Is  to  be  restored  and  their 
fundamental  freedom  Is  lo  be  preserved 

The  subject  Is  partlcul.iTly  pertinent  now 
because  kite  this  year  the  American  people, 
as  voters.  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to  choi>e 
which  route  the  nation  will  follow  In  the 
years  .tbead  , 

In  simple  t^rms.  we  state  the  Issues  which 
thev  must  decide: 

Shall  the  American  people  be  destined  to 
perpetual  high  taxes,  to  the  slow  ruin  of 
their  savings  by  Inflation,  to  Irresponsible 
Federal  .spending  .ind  overwhelming  debt,  to 
a  life  of  ru:e  and  re^'i..»t;on  and  repression 
under  a  powerful  central  bureaucracy,  and 
to  a  continuing  loss  of  personal  freedom  :ind 
opportunity? 

Taking  the  Ictet  eight  years  as  evidence. 
this  '.s  the  .'oad  -.f  the  Democratic  Pirty 

Or  5h»lf  the  .^merlc^m  people  be  guided 
.i:id  .nelp«l  to  iffials  of  individual  opportu- 
nl'y  .ind  free  choice,  of  Incentives  and  re- 
wards based  on  merit,  >f  lound  and  Inttatlon- 
free  money  of  limited  taxation  and  spend- 
•nn,  ind  debt,  of  a  return  to  local  rule  with 
less  -iubnalsslon  to  cent'.ii  bureaucracy,  and 
if  persi.nal  fulflUmeni  and  [)ersonal  security'' 

The<ie  are  the  objectives  of  the  Republican 
Party 

The  decision  of  the  voters  this  vear  can 
resoUe  whether  this  country  settles  into  the 
oblivion  that  history  shows  inevitably  comes 
to  na'ions  ruled  to  exce-s  by  their  govem- 
men-'  or  whether  It  moves  ahead  to  en- 
hanced gre.irness  .md  to  fulfillment  of  "life. 
liberty  .and  the  p'irsult  of  happiness"  for 
all  !t3  people 

REPtJBLiCAN  Coordinati.no  Committeii 

\V\siiiNOTON.  D.C..   .Vforc'i    /8.   196H 

SIMMARY  —  FCONOMIC   GO.M-3    FOR    THE 
fNTTEO    STATES 

Our  nation  has  progressed  m  p^^rronal 
well-being — ir  a  pa^e  unmatched  In  his- 
tory— because  jtir  free  economic  svstfm  ha« 
unleashed  and  etfecruelv  utilized  the  most 
powerful  productive  force  In  human  affairs: 
the  spirit  of  individual  endeavor. 

Democratic  Administrations  have  per- 
sistently disparaged  and  interfered  with  that 
loTL-e  and  attempted  to  install  In  its  pl.oce  an 
eionomv  dominated  bv  over-centralized 
i^overnment  In  Washington  In  the  process, 
they  have  subjected  the  .-Vmerlcan  citizen, 
the  business  conimunltv  the  financial  mar- 
itets.  the  wag-e  and  price  structure,  and  our 
intern  itlonal  'Inances  to  wrenching  dlstar- 
Muns  which  have  brougnt  the  nation  to  the 
'.  erge  of  economic  and  flscal  collapse 

The  urgent  t.islc  r.\c;ni;  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  nauon  is  u»  restore  to  health 
ait  economy  -.v.io.ie  •  it.allty  and  dynamism 
ha  e  been  crlppletl  by  Democratic  misman- 
agement In  this  undertaking,  we  seek  to 
realize   the   following  sp>eclflc  goals. 

2    To  •:trcngthen  tlic  economic  fmindations  of 
our  pefional  freedom 

Out  expectation  of  continued  economic 
pT'  press  and  rising  levels  of  personal  welfare 
restB  on  our  belief  In  the  i^fP.cacy  of  a  sy.'^tem 
in  whlcn  men  and  women  are  free  to  use 
tihetr  talents  and  their  property  to  better 
their  lot  In  life,  to  make  and  rarry  out  their 
individual  plans  and  fulfill  their  individual 
.imbitions,  prepared  to  run  risks  In  order  to 
t'arn  proportionate  rewards 

The  Republican  Party  seeks  to  keep  i^pen 
'.he  possibilities  for  every  .■\merl'.an  to  achieve 
nls  fullest  potential,  to  be  somebodv  and  to 
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laave  something  This  is  in  Uie  mainstream 
not  only  of  our  gieat  economic  traditu.ins, 
but  of  our  moat  deeply  held  political  beliefs 
as  well 

Because  we  are  persuaded  of  the  mutual 
Interdependence  of  economic  freedom  and 
ptJlltlcal  freedom,  we  believe  that  discrimina- 
tion. In  housing  and  education,  employment 
.ind  medical  care,  or  wherever  it  appears,  is 
intolerable. 

Precisely  because  of  our  commitment  to 
political  freedom,  we  deplore  .my  trend 
toward  supplanting  private  by  public  eco- 
nomic actUltv  Only  In  .i  free  competitive 
economy  with  its  wide  dispersion  of  economic 
power  is  It  possible  to  achieve  the  decen- 
tralization of  political  power  which  Is  essen- 
tial In  a  republic  The  Republican  Party  has 
therefore  consistently  defended  the  Idea  that 
government  should  be  the  .-.\ip[xjrter  and  not 
the  destrover  of  the  free  economy  Concrete- 
ly   we  believe   that 

The  Federal  government  should  create  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  market  economy  by  encourag- 
ing private  Initiative,  by  curbing  monriiX)lls- 
tlc  tendencies  i  whether  of  business  or  labor) , 
by  avoiding  governmental  encroachment  on 
the  private  economy,  and  by  carrying  out  as 
much  of  its  own  work  as  Is  practicable 
through    private   enterprise 

T!ie  Federal  government  should  strength- 
en the  foundations  of  the  free  economy  by 
building  a  climate  of  widening  'ipportunltles 
for  all  .Americans,  and  by  helping,  through 
private  enterprise  and  the  States  and  com- 
munities, those  unable  to  cope  with  the  haz- 
ards of  unemployment,  illness,  old  age.  and 
blighted  neighborhoods 

Too  many  Americans  in  this  wealthy  na- 
tion live  m  Impoverished  circumstances 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  The  search  for 
appropriate  remedies  for  these  and  other 
searing  human  concerns  of  our  country  Is 
high  on  the  agenda  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Measures  to  lift  the  incomes  and  to  reduce 
the  dependence  of  our  impoverished  .md  dis- 
advantaged 1  itlzens  are  essential  if  our  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  is  to  continue  to 
function  equitably  and  efficiently  in  an  In- 
creaslnglv  complex.  Interdependent.  Indus- 
trialized society.  They  ire  vital  to  our  Re- 
publican economic  program  which.  In  brief. 
Is  to  lift  the  celling  over  personal  opportunity 
and  to  establish  a  floor  over  the  pit  of  per- 
sonal riuaster 

7    To  'fduce  the  centrnlizatton  of  economic 
patcer  m   Washington 

Under  the  aegis  of  recent  Democratic  .Ad- 
ministrations, the  Federal  government  has 
\itst!y  Increased  Its  controls  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  Amencan  citizens.  As  the 
government  has  expanded,  the  growth  of  the 
private  economy  has  slowed. 

Federal  program  has  been  piled  upon  Fed- 
eral program,  agency  upon  agency,  regula- 
tion upon  regulation.  In  a  dizzying  splr.il 
•hat  has  confiucd  and  frightened  the  people. 
More  and  more,  the  Federal  wvernment  has 
undertaken  to  do  things  for  people  that  re- 
lieve them  of  the  resoonsiblUty  to  do  things 
for  themselves.  .\nd  more  and  more,  the 
other  levels  of  ttoveriiment — the  villages. 
counties,  cuies  and  Stales — have  yielded  to 
the  fatal  temptatlc.n  to  become  permanent 
suppliants  of  the  Federal  paymaster. 

.\  political  phlloeophv  which  reduces  to 
spend  and  sp>end.  elect  and  elect  "  may  ap- 
pear to  be  temfKjrarlly  6ucce«tfful.  But  even- 
tually, the  people  themselves  must  bear  Its 
twofold  costs:  flscal  ruin  and  political  servi- 
tude 

The  number  of  claimants  upon  the  largesse 
of  the  government  cannot  c/untlnuously  In- 
cre.ise  .aid  the  sums  paid  to  them  cannot  be 
continuously  enUrged  without  reaching  the 
point  at  which  the  financial  resources  of 
those  who  are  only  the  contributors  mil  be 
exhausted  At  this  point,  the  whole  system 
IS  transformed  into  one  in  which  those  who 
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are.  in  one  lorm  or  another,  taking  irom  the 
govenmient.  must  njso  gr. e  to  it  But  the 
practice  of  taxlrig  Peter  to  pay  P.iul — applied 
to  the  whole  population — becomes  not  only 
increasingly  i utile,  but  increasingly  danger- 
ous to  freedom 

Hie  price  that  will  be  paid  tor  thl.s  kind 
of  alleged  '  Great  Society"  is  the  destruction 
"f  the  private  liit-entlvee  upon  which  ihe 
creation  of  real  wealth  vlfj^ends  .ind  the  un- 
abatlng  aggrandisement  of  the  pi>wer  of  the 
government  called  upon  to  a.ake  s'Ood  tlie 
economic   deficiencies    it    has   K,self    brought 

about. 

We  believe  that  an  ever-grcwlng  depend- 
ence on  government  Is  .i  .'^Ign  ot  national 
decay,  not  strength  Our  Republican  task 
therelore.  Is  to  rentr.rm  the  principle  of  locul 
rule  according  to  which  central  government 
undertakes  action  only  when  the  States  j:;.i 
local  communities  cannot  .iccompllsh  ind..'-- 
ij^-n^uble  lunctlons:  to  return  to  the  States  ; 
larger  measure  of  public  revenues  and  re- 
.sponslbillty  f.  r  their  own  .iJT.ilrs;  to  lialt 
the  relentless  i  entrallzatlon  of  the  econonn 
lo.stored  by  Democratic  .Admlnlstratl.jns:  •-. 
rest,  .re  the  (■<-'i:.-uniers  to  their  essential  b.i.s.c 
control  of  the  competitive  enterprise  system 
and  to  reestablish  thereby  the  uindamenta; 
connection  between  economic  freedom  and 
'ir  most  b.islc  p.>luical  freedom? 

3.  To  promote  maximum  employment 

We  .idvocate  all  measures  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  oppiirtunltleB  for  jiroductlve  em- 
ploN-ment  will  be  uvall.able  to  ..11  those  able 
and  willing  to  work.  Tlils  means  the  mobil- 
ization of  all  avail. ible  public  and  prlv.ite  re- 
sources for  training  and  retraining  of  the 
unemployed  and  for  upgrading  the  skills  K,r 
those  presently  employed.  .\nd  v. e  should 
achieve  this  objective  without  reccurse  'o  in- 
flationary measures. 

We  support  tlie  f-xtenslon  .ir.d  the  stren_'th. 
enlng  of  free  collective  bargaining.  Neither 
labor  nor  business  can  ;irosper  without  each 
'  ther  .At  the  s.iine  time,  the  ReiiubUcan  Party 
reaftlrm.s  the  po.sitlon  it  has  traditii/nally 
held-  government  docs  hav  an  obligation  lo 
tnaie  certain  That  neither  ir.anagement  nor 
unions  wield  power  to  a  decree  which  is  In- 
consistent with  the  public  Interest  Monopoly 
power  by  business  or  unions  not  only  tiermlt-s 
exploitation  of  'he  people  .:s  consumers,  but 
.ilso  encourages  the  substitution  of  govern- 
ment control  of  the  economy  (or  consumer 
control  through  free  competitive  markets 

TTie  experience  of  democratic  .Admii.Lstra- 
tlons  with  "guldeposts"  for  wages  and  ;/rlcci 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that,  m  the 
absence  i>f  proper  economic  pcihcies,  they  are 
unenforceable  ind  Inequitable  .As  exhorta- 
tions, they  are  ineffective.  To  the  extent  that 
they  become  coercive,  they  are  far-reachlne 
interventions  inconsistent  with  the  free 
economy,  and  represent  merely  an  attempt 
to  repress  the  svmptoms  of  the  inflation  that 
has  been  created  They  Invite  the  next  step, 
overt  wage  and  price  controls,  which  would 
be  destructive  of  -he  very  foundations  of 
the  tree  competitive  economy. 

The  Republican  Party  favors  a  broad,  non- 
Inflatlonary  program  of  :ictlcn  to  create  mere 
Job  opj)ortunlties.  to  reduce  the  existence  and 
impact  of  imemployment.  and  to  flt  more 
people  for  better  Jobs  in  our  growing  and 
changing  economy 

4.  To  restore  fiscal  .mcgnly 
We  condemn  the  wanton  spending  ol  Dem- 
'Kiratic  AdminLstratlons,  which  lias  left  the 
nation's  finances  in  almost  'otal  disarrav 
.ind  shaken  the  confidence  rf  -Americans,  and 
of  the  world,  .n  the  health  of  the  United 
States  economy  and  the  strength  of  our 
monetary  system. 

Our  nation  must  return  to  fiscal  sanity. 
The  crisis  of  confidence  which  has  enveloF>ed 
us  can  be  dispelled  only  by  reaflirnun:;  the 
principle — belittled  by  the  Democratic  Ad- 
niinistratlons^that  a  nation,  like  a  family, 
must  live  close  to  its  means.  We  must  aban- 
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don    the    fiscal    hcvus-pocus    which    tries    to 
make  it  ..pijear  that  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  "new  economics"  esiK)used  by  Demo- 
cratic .Administrations  has  apparently  ac- 
cepted permanent  budget  deficits  lus  the  ap- 
propriate means  ot  ovrnoming  what  it  calls 
■fl.scal  drag."  With  balanced  budgets  thus 
consigned  to  oblivion,  both  tiic  means  and  the 
criteria  are  lacking  lor  applyin.^-'  the  liscal 
brakes  in  time  to  prevent  the  economy  from 
speeding  to  a  smash-up. 

We  advocate  a  return  to  a  "balanced 
budget"  .IS  a  long  run  Koal  of  our  economy, 
rccognlzin-t  the  ne^-d  to  rcl;ix  the  rule  in 
times  of  envrpency.  Tlie  balanced  budget  is 
a  rough  flscal  guide  and  it  must  be  applied 
with  discretion.  But  it  is  the  only  constraint 
available  lo  prevent  the  run:iway  spending 
and  a.scal  disorder  of  the  kind  inflicted  upon 
the  countrv  by  Dem.>crntic  .Administrations 
We  ueplore  the  .".r  ministration's  past  biidg- 
etarv  legerdemain.  In  particular  Us  slmul- 
tane.  us  u.se  ol  three  oli'.erent  types  ol  budget 
with  the  cmi)h:i.-is  lielnc  placed  on  whichever 
one  shows  the  tniallost  deficit'  .Such  tactics 
can  only  confuse  and  deceive  -  i  hey  are  the 
opposite"  of  the  fiscal  inteitrltv  which  the 
.Amerlcati  people  require  and  expect  of  their 
ttovernment 

Ftirthermore  the  burdens  ol  stabilization 
must  be  divided  between  fiscal  policy  and 
monelury  policy.  By  placing  too  much  of 
this  burden  i.ii  monetary  policy.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  fiscal  restraint,  the  Administration 
has  cau.sed  ihe  economy  to  r sciliate  between 
inflation  and  near-recession 

The  present  flscal  disorder  .lUows  of  no 
substitute  lor  a  speedy  return  to  a  sensible 
relationship  between  government  receipts 
.Hid  government  expenditures 

5.  To  lower  tax  rates  in  the  future 
Providing  that  Umg  run  budget  balance 
becomes  the  objective  of  I'oUcy  the  Repub- 
lican Party  advocates  the  elimination  "f 
fiscal  drag."  when  it  cxl.jts.  bv  regular  tax 
cuts  rpthcr  -han  by  reeular  im-reases  in 
Federal  .--pending 

Federal  tr.xes  should  Hot  be  iiirned  on  and 
off  arbitrarily  in  etiorts  to  "fine-tune"  the 
economy  The  evidence  shows  thai  such  push- 
button manipulation  cf  taxes  Is  Itself  a 
serious  source  of  economic  Instability.  The 
.Adnilnlstrailon  has  haci  to  reverse  its  direc- 
tion several  times  m  the  past  four  years 
because  us  fine-iunm^  was  always  too  late 
to  have  the  Intended  ef  ect. 

Increaslna  public  expenditures  to  achieve 
long  run  iTowth  i  romoics  ;.n  unnecessary 
enlarcenient  ■  f  tlie  ^'overn^1ent  and  a  cor- 
responding dinunishnient  t  1  the  labor  and 
capital  resources  wluch  can  be  made  available 
to  the  )irivate  eci:  nomv  Tax  reduction,  on  the 
other  hand,  induces  a  high  level  of  economic 
activity  by  channeling  a  larger  share  of  re- 
sources itito  the  [irlvue  economy,  allowing 
individuals  to  expand  and  vary  their  personal 
consumption  :<nd  permitting  business  orga- 
nizations to  Increase  and  diversify  their  pro- 
ductive cnpacitv 

.As  a  means  of  accomplishing  these  objec- 
tives, the  Republican  Panv  recommends 
small  annual  reductions  in  taxes,  beginning 
with  the  termination  of  th°  Vietnam  War. 
Tax  rates,  both  corporate  and  personal,  are 
at  levels  which  in  the  long  run  must  Impair 
the  functioning  of  a  free  competitive  econ- 
omy. Obviously,  the  feasibility  of  tax  reduc- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  willingness  and 
the  determination  of  the  Administration  In 
power  to  keep  Its  expenditures  in  rough  bal- 
ance with  Us  revenues 

It  is  a  source  cf  deep  concern  that  recent 
trends  in  L'overnment  spending  not  only 
preclude  tax  reduction  but  seem  to  neces- 
sitate tax  Increases,  a  situation  which  must 
Jeopardize  the  prospects  for  growth  of  our 
economy  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Congress  and  the  President  make  a  res- 
olute effort  to  restrain  spending  and  curb 
new  appropriations,  thus  making  possible — 
once  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  ended — annual 
relief  to  the  taxpayer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

6.  To  ensure  prut  stability 
A  dollar  of  stable  purchasing  power  u;  in- 
dispensable to  the  strong  and  orderly  projtress 
of  our  economy  and  to  the  personal  security 
of  our  people. 

We  deplore  the  attitude  of  Kcder.il  olliclals 
who  are  soft  on  inflation.  We  i eject  the  Idea 
that  some  inflation  must  be  uci  cptert  because 
the  alternatives  allegedly  are  iineniploymcnt 
.tiid  dimluish.ed  economic  Krowth.  On  the 
contrary,  our  Ilepubllcun  policies  to  defend 
the  value  of  the  dollar  will  promote  growth 
of  output  at  level  prices,  rai.se  real  incmes 
of  workers,  and  broaden  international  niar- 
kel.s  (or  American  goods  Atid  these  develop- 
ments. In  turn,  V.-111  help  to  brine  <  ur  I'al.mce 
of  payments  Ini;.  equllibrliini. 

Inflation  Is  evil  lor  many  reasons.  It  In- 
creases the  Impoverishment  of  the  poor.  It 
constitutes  a  lorcible  and  cieceltful  redistri- 
bution of  the  nation's  real  Income  Ironi  the 
v.'eak  (pensioners  and  otliers  in  fixed  in- 
comes) to  those  groups  i  labor  and  business) 
which,  having  preater  market  jjower.  are  able 
to  keep  their  vva'^es  and  prices  ^ne  Jump 
ahead  of  the  cost-(jf-livlng  index.  Carried 
very  far.  inflation  becomes  a  kind  of  ^'overn- 
ment-sauclloned  theft  and  ultimately  de- 
stroys the  social  and  political  c(.hesion  of  any 
:,ocletv. 

Rationalizing  Inflation  as  the  necessary 
"Irade-ofT"  for  greater  eniployn.ent  :;nd 
faster  economic  growth  can  nevtr  cloak  the 
drastic  decline  in  the  \  alues  of  the  dollar 
which  even  modest"  jirice  rises  of  1  lo  2 
percent  a  year  1  ring  about  when  compounded 
over  long  periods.  Over  the  past  130  years 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  oar  been 
cut  in  half.  In  the  last  two  years  alone,  the 
teneral  price  level  lias  risen  •.'.er  G  percent. 
The  "low-ftrade"  annual  inflation  which  the 
Democratic  Aaministratlon;;  consider  an  ac- 
ceptable price  lor  ^.-rowth  is  thus  transK  rmed 
into  a  major  cancer  within  the  .-pan  o.f  a 
generation. 

There  can  be  no  (iuestlon  of  the  damage 
(  aus-ed  by  the  chronic  inflation  of  recent 
years  and  of  the  exceedingly  serious  conse- 
quences at  home  and  abrjaci  which  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  rapid  rate  of  price 
increase  will  entail.  For  these  reaiions,  the 
Republican  Party  believes  that  prlL-e  stability 
should  be  an  explicit  otalective  of  govtrnment 
policy,  together" with  inaxinunn  employment, 
productloii  and  purchasing  power 

7.  To  regain  a  ttronri  iWiUiun  in  the 
internal. oiiai  i  conov  .i 
Cronic  deficits  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
and  a  lontmuously  (iepreciating  currency,  are 
the  result  ot  a  country's  attempt  to  live 
beyond  its  means  at  licme  while  seeking  to 
induce  other  countries  to  pay  for  the 
difference. 

The  day  is  jjast  -.vhen  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  doU.u-  can  influence  the  surplus 
nations  to  give  up  their  own  •. Ital  Interesus— 
in  particular,  ilielr  concern  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  Inflation — in  order  to  .■.ccommodatt? 
our  self-indulgence.  In  international  mone- 
tary affairs,  the  power  of  decisi(,n  lias  passed 
humlliatingly  from  our  hands.  We  can  regain 
it  only  by  a"  return  to  monetary  discipline 
and  fiscal  sanity  at  home. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  forcefully  the 
need  to  bring  the  deficit  in  our  international 
payment-s — chronic  now  for  17  years — to  a 
speedy  end.  r\irther  deterioration  of  otir  po- 
sition must  lead  to  a  dangerous  crcsion  of 
the  financial  base  on  which  rests  our  .ability 
to  discharge  cur  heavy  international  respon- 
sibilities. 

For  eight  years.  Democratic  Administration 
have  temporized  with  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  in  .m  attitude  of  complacen- 
cy. Rather  than  face  up  to  the  difficult  do- 
mestic decisions  required  to  bring  it  under 
control,  they  postponed  vitallv  necessary  ac- 
tions until  the  situation  came  t-o  a  crisis  in 
the  final  quarter  of  1967.  At  that  point,  they 
Imposed  and  proposed  restrictions  on  foreign 
investment  and  overseas  travel,  but  again 
these  failed  to  Rttack  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
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lem.  which  is  tiielr  own  economic  misman- 
agement Had  they  exercised  responsible  pol- 
icies In  these  n. alters  m  the  preceaing  veur.s. 
these  r^^currlng  drains  on  our  gold  .supply, 
and  the  con.sequent  disruption  of  ihe  inter- 
national moneuu-y  system,  would  not  have 
occurred  Moieover.  the  severe  and  unprec- 
edented hiiuLatious  that  ha\e  been  Imposed 
on  ireedom  cf  movement  lor  money  and 
Amerit  in  citizens  would  not  have  been  nec- 

l  SS.U'V. 

The  im'o.ilance  in  uur  lorelun  li.iaticial  .a- 
laas  has  also  ^erunlsly  compromited  t  le 
lunclloitlng  Li  the  iiiiernaHonal  moiiet.iry 
system.  So-called  "international  miniei...ry 
reform."  so  vigorously  advocated  by  the  pres- 
ent Adnunistratlon.  can  never  cure  our  bal- 
ance ol  payments  dettclts  Moreover,  if  .such 
relorm  is  io  tomui.ind  the  supnort  of  other 
ii.itioiis.  It  i.i  imperative  that  it  be  tinder- 
laken  in  a  WHy  wlilch  will  not  diminish  the 
resiMHislbiiiry  of  llie  lieficu  <'oii'nrles  to  un- 
di'i-'t.ike  iiecessary  reforms  of  their  inteni.il 
Ijollcies  riie  first  order  of  business  for  delicti 
countries-  such  .as  the  United  St.ite.s — is  to 
return  to  internal  monetary  and  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. Tills  i.s  es.scntlal  to  Uie  .ichieven'.ent 
.>f  external  etiuilibiium  .md  intern. itioiuil 
.■oiifidence 

In  respect  to  iniernallonal  trade,  we  favor 
the  mutu.il  reduction  of  taritrs  lietwern  this 
nation  and  others,  subject  to  ilie  ])i-ovl -o  that  _ 
..iich  reductions  are  trulv  reciprocal  .md  that 
iK  nathms  .d.so  undertake  to  elimin:Ue  non- 
'.irlfl  oi)fctacles  to  liade.  The  United  Stales 
IS  p.irticuiarlv  liand  cupped  bv  the  widespread 
ettisteiice  of  such  ob.sU-icles  in  otlier  countries 
We  do  not  believe  In  dismantling  an  .Ameri- 
can indu.stry  in  response  lo  a  prii.clnle  that 
other  nations  preach  but  do  not  practice. 

We  note  .ilso.  with  concern.  th,u  unless 
tarin  refor.ii  is  accompanied  by  internal  re- 
form of  this  nation's  lisc;il  and  monet.iry  ,'!- 
fail.--,  the  hoped-for  increases  v.-  exports  will 
never  come.  Inste.id.  detlmes  m  .Americau 
fhnles  v.'lll  result  in  contintied  up.-urges  m 
j.nports  \\'ith  a  critical  impact  en  the  balance 
of  pavment-s  deficit  and  on  domestic  em- 
ployment. 

1.1  .idduloii  'o  these  in.  isnres.  v.e  caU  lor 
crrcitter  eflorts  by  government  to  stimul.ite 
nierchandise  exports  :ind  to  i)roniote  foreign 
toun.sm  in  this  country.  Greater  attention 
must  also  be  directed  toward  reducing  gov- 
ernment nxpendr.ures  abroad,  while  maiii- 
lainlng  our  essential  foreign  policy  objectives 
8.  To  foster  liuman  betterment 
The  sole  purpose  of  economic  growth  Is  t'le 
improvement  of  life  for  the  Indlvl'iunl  The 
[HjllciPs  of  national  f'oyernment  .should  en- 
courage and  foster  erowlh  In  a  way  that  en- 
.sures  the  most  progress  for  'he  most  j^eople 
at  the  least  risk  to  the  free  inslliutlonK  'f 
our  society. 

Without  economic  growth,  'ew  of  the  la- 
tlon's  objectives  can  be  realized  But  grow-'h 
ir.  a  (roe  economy  cannot  be  Imposed  (orclbly 
by  .-•overnmcn:,  without  risking  Inflation  on 
'he  one  iiand  and  diminishing'  ecoiujinlc  Iree- 
(i!im  on  the  other. 

Democrat's  .AdmiJiistration.";  of  the  last 
eight  years  iiave  c-roneouslv  placed  tlieir 
emphasis  on  rate  of  growth  rather  than  qual- 
ity of  growth.  In  doing  so.  thev  have  ele- 
v.-ited  sUltistical  performance  above  the  sat- 
isfaction of  hum.i;-.  needs  .aid  ir.iman  de- 
sires. 

In  the  face  of  such  misdirection  our  cities 
liave  tjocome  seething  caldrons  of  hafe  and 
de.sp::ir.  their  inl-..ibitants  inunersed  in  pov- 
'  rty.  crime  dirt,  and  congestion  and  moved 
to  'violence  hy  disillusionment  over  the  Ad- 
mini.':t'atlon'E  unfulfilled  promises 

L.-.bor-management  relations  liave  tie- 
tcrlor.ited  to  .-;  revv  low  of  tensions  and  dls- 
ordcrs.  -xMh  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  in 
critical  industries  adding  to  the  general  un- 
certainty .ind  m  some  <  a.-es  imperilling  pub- 
lic health  iMid  safety 

Tn  welfare  procrams.  confusion  :-.nd  malad- 
ministration    -dd    op    'o    a    mess   which    h.as 
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prrxl'iced  rrushlng  dlsappolntmenta  fir  re- 
cipients while  falling  to  give  them  the  mr>tl- 
vitiDn  <tn<l  the  skills  needed  to  play  a  re- 
spectable role  In  society 

The  Democratic  programs  despite  'heir  ex- 
orbitant  cost   in   .ill    the   elements*   riescrlbed 
in  this  report    have  failed  to  elevate  a  large' 
proportion  of  our  pe<:>ple  ab<jve  The  level  of 
meager  subsistence 

The  Republican  Party  promises  to  draw 
upon  the  technological  resoiirces  of  the  en- 
tire nation  including  thc>se  in  American  in- 
dustry, to  find  solutions  to  todays  human 
problems  These  solutions  must  involve  heavy 
emphasis  on  education  of  children  and 
adiltfi.  training  and  retraining  of  those  in 
the  labor  force  and  assistance  In  relocation 
of  the  unemployed  They  also  must  include 
rebuilding  of  welfare  programs  to  eliminate 
their  stifling  hopelessness  and  to  construct 
approaches  that  build  personal  pride  and 
self-respect  They  must  provide  a  sounder 
base  for  the  farmer  and  remove  his  de- 
pendence on  federal  subsidies  that  are  sub- 
ject to  legislative  whim  They  must  provide 
for  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  assure 
stable  prices  md  avoid  the  severe  rax  of  in- 
flation They  must  stimulate  an  atmosphere 
of  oixjperative  action  and  underntunding  be- 
tween American  labor  and  management 
They  must  in  short  aim  the  fantastic  Amer- 
ican pr«thictlvlty  more  effectively  towird 
el»»fttlns«»I  aspects  of  life  to  achieve  greater 
comfort   leisure  and  •iatufactlon 

The  essence  of  the  Republican  goal  of  eco- 
nomic growth  IS  human  betterment 

1        V     FKhr.     ttONOWV     roH     S     putt     ^KOPtE 
T>IK   C'AL 

Our  expectation  of  i*ontlnue<l  economic 
progress  and  rxlng  levels  of  personal  wellare 
rests  on  our  belief  in  the  etncucy  ot  a  system 
111  whit  h  men  and  women  are  free  to  u»e 
their  talents  and  their  property  to  better 
their  lot  in  life  to  make  and  r  irry  out  their 
individual  plans  and  fulfill  their  individual 
ambitions,  pr-^-^tire^  to  run  risks  in  order  to 
earu  priip<:rti'  nate  rewards 

"The  Republican  Party  seeks  to  keep  open 
the  possibilities  for  every  American  to  achieve 
his  fullest  potential,  to  be  somebody  and  to 
have  something  This  Is  the  mainstream  not 
only  of  our  great  economic  traditions,  but 
of  our  most  deeply  held  political  beliefs  aa 
well." 

THE  REPl'BtlCAN    PHttOSOPHT 

The  genius  cf  the  American  economic  and 
political  system — the  secret  of  our  well-being 
and  our  freedom  is  our  devotion  to  the 
principle  that  the  people  must  rule  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  government  under- 
t.ikes  onlv  these  indispensable  functions 
which  the  people  cannot  perform  for  them- 
seh  es 

Moving  more  md  mure  economic  procesaes 
out  of  the  marketplace  and  into  the  govern- 
ment does  not  solve  problems  The  replace- 
ment of  private  decision-making  by 
government  decision-making  cannot  t>e  ex- 
panded Indefinitely  without  severely  impair- 
ing '.he  ettlciencv  of  our  ecciiumy  This  in 
turn  leads  to  more  and  more  intrusion  of 
government  into  the  private  arena  to  make 
up  for  this  diminished  efficiency 

£  O'lomic  tr-redom  and  political  freedom 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  the 
economic  svstem  of  a  nation  does  not  exist 
apart  trim  :t-  political  system 

Historically  centralized  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments have  inevitably  been  associated 
with  centrally-controlled  and  centrally- 
planned  economies  Russia.  Communist 
China  and  Cuba  are  today's  forlorn  examples 
of  that  kind  of  government. 

Only  a  free  society  can  generate  a  free 
economv:  and  cnly  a  free  economy  can  as- 
sure a  :ree  society 

The  economic  program  which  the  Repub- 
lican Party  presents  to  the  American  people 
is  more  th.ui  a  list  of  remedies  to  be  applied 
to  the  economic  problems  of  today  and  to- 
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morrow  U  is  also  i«  reafRrmallon  of  the  polUl- 
oal  and  moral  values  ui  which  the  Party  has 
subscribed  since  Its  founding  one  hundred 
atid  eleven  years  ago 

Upholding  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  is  the  first  principle  of  Repub- 
licanism In  economic  affairs  as  In  all  other 
areas  of  national  life,  the  Party  proclaims, 
with  Abr.iham  Lincoln 

"Our  reliance  Is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
G<xl  has  planted  in  otir  bosoms  " 

The  Republican  program  for  a  more  dy- 
namic, better  balanced  economv  Is  insepara- 
ble from  the  great  .American  principle  faith 
in  the  Individual  And  It  is  this  principle,  in 
turn  which  underlies  the  abiding  Repub- 
lican coeninllment  to  our  free  competitive 
enterprl.ie  system 

Thtr  frer  evtrrpn^ff  ^i/strm 

Freedom  Is  tlie  condition  in  which  each 
of  ua  IS  .ihlf  to  make  his  own  choices  in  life 
The  free  enierprlse  system  restfi  on  private 
property,  on  the  prudent  pursuit  of  self- 
intejesi.  on  the  profit  motive,  on  freedom  of 
choice,  and  on  competition  which  makes 
5elf-iiitere8t  work  for  both  the  individual 
and  the  common  good  Such  ,i  system  maxl- 
mizeB  the  options  open  to  each  indlvldmU 
to  make  a  better  life  for  himself  and  his 
fiimily.  It  rewards  each  according  to  his 
achievements 

Only  through  Uie  instrumentality  of  our 
free  market  system  can  we  keep  the  basic 
control  of  the  nation's  e.:-onomv  m  the  hands 
of  the  people  Only  the  free  competitive  en- 
terprise syntrm  .lUows  fuli  xcope  to  the  self- 
planning  of   the  individual 

RepubllciiiiH  repudl-a'e  the  notion  preva- 
lent .imong  those  who  dlspax^ige  the  free 
.American  ly^item.  that  profits  are  bad.  We 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  mle  of  profits  ;«  an 
essential  and  beneflcial  for<-e  for  motivating 
individuals,  and  .is  the  principal  mechfinism 
which  directs  pnvate  rewmrces  toward  the 
most  profluctive  and   most    useful   purposes. 

In  Uus  system,  the  market  becomes,  in 
effect,  a  giant  ballot  box  Into  which  con- 
sumers dally  cast  their  dollar  votes  for  the 
production  of  the  things  they  desire.  In 
this  system,  in  which  no  one  is  compelled 
to  buy  what  he  does  not  choose,  or  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  economic  dictation  of  an- 
other millions  of  freely  made  decisions  are 
adjusted  Uj  one  another  with  speed  and  deci- 
sion. It  Is  a  svstem  which  seeks  to  assure 
that  all  will  reap  a  fair  return  for  their  re- 
sources and  their  efforts.  Therein  lies  the 
secret  of  our  fabulous  American  productivity. 

Plenty  t>i  rough  .'rccdom 
Poiitic.il  freedom  is  inseparable  from  eco- 
nomic freedom,  the  economic  order  of  equal 
opportunity  and  free  markets.  To  our  good 
fortune,  It  Is  the  competitive,  decentralized 
market  economy  which  has  raised  living 
^t.andards  wherever  it  has  been  installed,  the 
centrally  planned,  totalitarian  economies 
have  either  diminished  the  real  welfare  of 
the  people  i  not  to  mention  their  freedom  i. 
or  allowed  It  to  increase  at  .1  far  slower  pace 
than  It  otherwise  would  have 

Even  The  Communists  are  now  discovering 
the  productive  ,ind  liberating  powers  of  the 
free  m.irket  and  .ire  cxperlm«'ntlng  increas- 
ingly with  economic  propi>sitlons  which  only 
yesterday  were  anathema  profits.  Interest, 
advertising,  suppiv  and  demand. 

The  Republican  Party  welcomes  the  testi- 
mony "f  history.  It  rejects  the  pessimism  of 
the  opposition  which  argues  that  men  must 
be  pushed,  forced,  cajoled,  and  directed  to 
do  the  things  which  ire  in  their  own  best 
interest  It  re'ect-s  the  specious  philosophy 
that  the  people  cannot  choose  intelligently 
the  things  which  ,ire  in  their  best  interest.  It 
denies  the  contention  that  a  competitive  .so- 
cietv  is  wasteful  because  It  gives  the  people 
too  much  choice,  or  extravagant  hecau.?e  it 
Increases  their  d«!sires  It  condemns  the  Idea 
that  government  should  subvert  the  private 
economy  for  the  sake  of  central  controls  and 
central  planning. 
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The  United  States  cannot  progress  -but 
only  regress-  il  wages  and  pmhts  cease  to 
be  proportionate  rewards  for  eilort  and  if 
our  svstem  of  incentives  lor  excellence  Ls  cir- 
cumvented or  ui.dernuned  In  short,  the  Re- 
publican Party  staiul.'^  lor  a  tree  competitive 
economy  not  only  because  it  is  tree,  but  also 
because  It  works,  because  it  has  c.irrled  our 
people,  and  those  of  other  iree  nations  who 
follow  us.  to  the  highest  levels  of  miitertal 
well-being  ever  achieved. 

So/i;tioti.v  fo  t>ic  Nation'i  problems 

To  merit  the  confidence  of  the  Ainerlcaii 
people  In  Its  economic  program,  a  political 
party  must  give  evidence  of  lis  capacity  to 
deal  with  the  pressing  problems  that  con- 
front the  nation.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
preserve  the  moral  ,iiid  .-^plrltoal  values  whicU 
make  life  worth  living  in  the  Ilrst  place. 

We  attach  the  highest  priority  to  the 
ending  of  discrimination  among  our  peo- 
ple, in  ,iuy  form  ,iiul  lor  aiiv  rpas,in  Equal- 
ity of  opjxirtUhUy  ;s  an  integral  part  ni 
our  heritage  us  a  free  people  All  barriers 
that  deny  or  Impede  the  rights  of  equal 
education,  and  equal  access  to  employment, 
violate  Amerkan  principles  The  Hepuli:i- 
can  Party  believes,  too,  that  discrimina- 
tion impedes  the  effective  functioning  of  a 
Iree  system  and  thereby  diminishes  its  bent- 
fits  not  only  for  those  who  are  discrimi- 
nated against,  but  for  all  the  i)eople 

The  economic  program  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  Is  ba.«.ed  on  a  philosophy  of  plen- 
tv-ln-freedom  It  is  concerned  to  pre.serve 
and  strengthen  our  free  enterprise  sv.stem, 
but  look.s  ,il.so  to  the  things  that  He  beyond 
mere  supply  and  demand. 

In  such  a  society  the  mission  of  central 
government  Is  clear  It  should  use  its  proper 
powers  to  create  an  atmosphere  favorable 
to  the  flowering  of  individual  Initiative, 
to  give  everv  citizen  the  oppr>rt\inltv  to 
make  the  most  of  his  talents  and  his  efforts 
It  should  regulate  to  prevent  encroachments 
on  that  Individual  freedom  .\nd  It  should 
stand  by  to  help  through  apjiroprtale  rela- 
tionships between  It.seU  private  enterprise 
and  the  states  and  commvinlttes.  tho.se  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  hazards  of  unemploy- 
ment. Illness,  old  age.  and  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods 

For  the  Republican  Partv,  therefore,  our 
free  comjjetltlve  economy  and  Its  unparal- 
leled productivity  arc  a  means  to  i  varictv 
of  desired  ends: 

ill  Removing  the  blight  of  poverty  from 
the  land. 

(21  Ending  the  agony  of  our  rlot-iorn 
cities. 

i3)    Overcoming  discrimination. 

(41    Purifying  our  polluted  air  .and  water 

(5i  Furthering  education,  the  advancement 
of  culture,  and  per.sonal  leisure. 

(61  Carrying  out  our  solemn  international 
commitments. 

Neither  these  objectives,  nor  any  others. 
can  be  well  accomplished  unless  'he  policies 
of  the  Democratic  .Administration,  which 
have  Imposed  intolerable  burrions  on  uv.r  free 
economy,  are  reversed 

Only  a  determined  and  comprehensive 
change  in  the  economic  policies  of  the  nation 
can  halt  the  current  drift  toward  economic 
centralization,  inflation  at  home,  and  finan- 
cial crisis  abroad.  Such  a  change  will  come 
about  when  control  over  the  ecnnoiny  is  re- 
moved from  the  hands  of  the  ro:ilu:-ed  plan- 
ners who  now  rule  In  Washington  .iiid  is  re- 
turned to  the  people  This  the  Republican 
Party  proposes — and  promises — to  do. 

2.    Tllf     PRi'PtF.    KOLE    OF    OOVERNMENT 
THE    GOAL 

■•Wc  believe  that  an  ever-growlne  depend- 
ence on  government  Is  a  slcn  of  national 
decay  not  strength  Our  Republican  task, 
therefore,  is  to  reaffirm  the  principle  of  local 
rule  according  to  which  ceiUral  ttovernment 
undertakes  action  only  when  the  States  and 
local    communities    cannot    accomplish    in- 
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dispensable  functions;  to  return  to  the  States 
a  larger  measure  of  public  revenues  and  re- 
sp*)nRlblllly  lor  their  own  affairs;  to  halt  the 
relentless  centralization  of  the  economy 
fostered  by  Democratic  Administrations;  to 
restore  the  consumers  to  their  essential  basic 
control  of  the  competitive  enterprise  system; 
and  to  reestablish  the  fundamental  connec- 
tion between  economic  freedom  and  our  most 
basic   political    freedoms," 

THE    DEMOCRATIC    RECORD 

Recent  years  under  Democratic  Adminis- 
trations have  seen  the  continuous  displace- 
ment of  economic  jjower  away  from  the  peo- 
•ple  to  the  Federal  government. 

Gran  th  of  Frdi-Tal  Goivrnment 
'Die   massive   growth   of   tlie   Federal   gov- 
ernment   is    clearly    shown    by    a    multitude 
of  facts  and  ngures: 

.since  1960.  the  last  year  In  which  a  Re- 
Iiubllcan  Administration  was  in  office,  budg- 
eted exijenditures  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment have  risen  102  percent  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  grew  only  10  percent. 
Contrary  to  common  belief,  most  of  this  In- 
erea.se  has  occurred  in  civilian  programs 
If  the  government,  not  in  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

Beginning  In  The  lysO's  Federal  govern- 
ment emi)lo\meni  has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate. 
In  1930  the  number  of  imlitnry  and  civilian 
^oveniinent  employees  totaled  less  than  one 
nilUlon.  and  l>y  the  post  World  War  II  period 
This  hivd  grown  to  nearly  lour  million  Since 
1960  government  em!)loyment  has  Jumped 
.mother  29  percent,  from  4  9  million  to  6.3 
million,  a  sli.irp  rise  in  the  postwar  trend. 

.Since  the  late  1930'k.  Federal  government 
expenditures  have  consistently  grown  at  a 
more  rapid  jjace  than  the  t;rowth  of  total 
output  in  the  economy.  In  1940  Federal 
spending  accounted  for  10  1  jiercent  of  gross 
national  product  By  igo.")  government  out- 
lays liad  grown  to  18.6  percent  of  total  out- 
put, and  this  relationship  was  \ery  nearly 
const.iiit  through  1960  Since  1960.  the  gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  economy  has  again 
elimbed  ujiward.  reaching  an  estimated  21.5 
jiercent  of   the  total  output  in   1968. 

The  role  of  the  government  has  expanded 
enormously  not  only  by  virtue  of  it-s  activities 
.is  a  purcliaser  of  goods  and  services  but  as 
a  producer,  seller.  Ixirrower  and  lender.  At 
the  present  time  the  Federal  government  is 
the  largest  employer,  the  largest  landowner. 
The  largest  tenant,  the  largest  lender,  the 
largest  borrov«.er.  the  largest  guarantor,  and 
the  largest  producer  of  electric  power. 

In  1933,  investor-()wned  facilities  in  tlie 
electric  power  industry  supplied  all  but  6 
percent  of  electrlcU  ener^rv  jiroduced  for 
public  consumption.  Currentlv.  almost  23 
percent  i.if  ;ill  power  produced  is  supplied 
Through  government    lacillties 

The  Federal  inv:;Slon  d  the  credit  and 
lending  business  has  been  [jartlcuU.rly  dra- 
matic Before  World  War  11,  Federal  credit 
I>rograins.  measured  by  direct  loans  and 
t:;uaranteed  and  insured  loans  outstanding, 
reached  a  peal;  of  slO  billion  Currently,  they 
are  in  excess  of  *140  billion, 

Tliousl.  tiie  size  and  inlluence  of  govern- 
ment have  fluctuated  with  periods  of  war 
and  peace,  the  long  run  trend  has  been  stead- 
ily upward  Thi.s  ;)oints  to  an  ever-expanding 
preemption  by  government  of  the  power  to 
decide  what  shall  he  produced,  where,  and  by 
whom.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  slowing 
In  the  trcn'.is  i.ere  described. 

Higlicr  taxes 

With  this  growth  has  come  a  constant  en- 
largement of  the  tax  load  borne  by  the  Amer- 
ican people: 

Federal  laxcs  in  1940.  Just  before  World 
War  II,  took  7  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product;   in  hscal   1967  they  took  19  percent. 

Federal  tax  collections  have  increased  dra- 
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matlcally  In  each  of  the  last  four  decades, 
from  $4  billion  in  1930.  to  $7  billion  in  1940. 
to  $41  billion  in  1950,  to  $92  billion  in  1960, 
to  about  $155  billion  in  1968 

As  a  result.  Federal  taxes  in  the  United 
States  are  at  a  level  which  exerts  a  depress- 
ing Influence  on  the  economy  and  under- 
mines incentives. 

Fiscal  socialism 
Inflation  and  constant  borrtjwing  both  i)ro- 
vlde  methods  of  expanding  government  with- 
out tlie  explicit  sanction  that  taxes  involve. 
Continuous  enlargement  of  government, 
aided  by  such  measures,  is  a  form  of  liscal 
socialism  which  encroaches  upon  and  threat- 
ens the  survival  of  our  -American  system. 

The  rise  in  taxes,  huge  as  it  has  been,  does 
not  measure  the  full  cost  of  the  growth  In 
government  activities.  Some  of  our  Increase 
in  spending  has  been  financed  by  increa.ses 
in  the  national  debt.  Moreover,  vvc  are  now 
tinanclng  part  of  our  deficits  by  exjianding 
money  and  credit  in  a  manner  that  is  in- 
flating the  cost  of  living. 

Increasing  the  size  of  government  through 
inflation  is  a  deception  on  the  people—  in 
effect,  a  hoodwinking  of  them  into  condon- 
ing a  development  which,  had  they  been  re- 
quired to  pay  more  taxes,  they  would  have 
disapproved. 

Financing  an  expansion  uf  government 
through  spending  money  we  don't  collect  in 
taxes,  and  thus  increasing  the  national  debt. 
Is  transferring  burdens  to  uui  children  and 
our  children's  children 

The  national  debt,  under  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations, has  steadily  increased.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  1969,  eight  successive  ijiidget 
deficits  will  have  increased  the  national  debt 
from  $289.2  billion  In  I960  to  as  much  as 
$400.0  billion,  a  possible  Increase  uf  over 
$100  billion. 

Burdens  on  busiJirss 
The  growth  of  bureaucracy  that  lu  c<jin- 
panies  the  growth  in  Federal  spending  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  Federal  government  has  overstepped  Its 
legitimate  land  indispensable)  fun-tions  as 
a  referee  and  as  a  regulator  of  private  busi- 
ness activity. 

Business  decisions  must  t^>day  take  into 
account  not  only  a  vast  labyrinth  of  rulinps 
of  establislied  agencies  .stich  ;ts  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Justice  Department 
(antitrust),  the  Federal  rnide  Commission, 
tlie  Tariff  Commission,  tlie  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  ihe  like,  but  also 
guidelines  and  guidepotus-  many  of  which 
are  euphemistically  described  as  "volun- 
tary"— issued  by  various  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 

What  are  in  question  here  arc  not  the  le- 
gitimate regulatory  functions  of  these  gov- 
ernment agencies,  but  the  questionable 
ones — those  which,  instead  of  seeking  to 
make  the  market  economy  work  l>etter  or 
more  efficiently,  vitiate  its  lunctloning.  de- 
stroy confidence,  and  i)roduce  situations 
which  are  worse  than  those  the  reeulatlons 
were  ostensibly  supposed  to  remedy. 

THE    REPfBLICAN    PROGRAM 

The  Republican  Party  vigorously  supports 
the  belief  that  the  power  of  government  over 
economic  life  must  be  judiciously  restrained 
if  the  nation  is  to  coiitinue  at  an  arceptKible 
rate  of  economic  progress. 

With  equal  conviction,  it  upholds  the 
principle  that  the  States,  counties,  cities 
and  communities  can  more  etTectlvely  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  the  j)eop:e  than  can  the 
Federal  government 

Gorern7rtc7it  in  a  proper  role 

In  expressing  these  convictions  the  Party 
does  not  imply  that  the  Federal  government 
should  be  held  to  the  limited  role  of  watch- 
man, responsible  for  national  defense,  foreign 
policy  and  internal  peace  but  otherwise  un- 
concerned. TTie  government  must  foster  eco- 
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nomlc  policies  wiiich  will  jjrevent  recession, 
Inflation  and  unemployment.  Working 
through  the  States  and  cities,  and  private 
industry,  the  government  must  also  assist 
in  reducing  poverty,  tirban  blight,  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  other  social  evils  of 
uatinnal  scope  and  urgency. 

Basic  to  the  Republican  faith  in  indi- 
viduals and  in  the  enormous  productive  po- 
tential of  the  unhobbled  human  spirit  is  a 
profound  concern  tor  their  economic  jirob- 
lems  as  human  beings. 

Economic  freedom  is  Inseparable  from  a 
variety  of  risks  and  hazards  which  may  in- 
flict suffering  on  individuals  through  no 
fault  uf  Their  own.  What  are  needed  are 
policies  that,  on  the  one  hand,  recognize 
and  sui)i)Ort  the  proven  sources  of  economic 
and  material  advance  in  the  private  economy 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  pay  heed  to  the 
legitimate  desire  of  Americans  for  equity, 
opjiortunity,  and  security  111  our  complex 
and  swiftly  changing  society, 

consequently,  the  Republican  Party  stands 
for  a  strong,  energetic  Federal  government- 
It  must  be  one  that  jirovldes  leadership  and 
momentum  in  identifying  and  developing 
new  opportunities  lor  all  Americans  and  in 
removing  traditional  obstrurtUjn  10  progress. 
In  economic  aspects.  It  must  adhere  to  sound 
liscal  and  monetary  policies,  avoid  costly 
inflation  and  recession,  maintain  lair  com- 
jjetitlon   and   curb  monopolistic   abuses. 

In  social  jjrograms,  It  should  lead  and 
advise  and  point  the  way;  It  should  experi- 
ment and  assist;  but  it  should  never  violate 
the  j)iinclple  that  government  is  most  effec- 
tive and  most  resyxnisive  to  jjeojile's  needs 
when  it  is  provided  by  the  level  if  admin- 
istration closest  to  Them. 

L.vut--  I'll  gurrnimeiit 
Government  must  wisely  regulate  those 
enterprises  and  activities  affecting  jiublic 
interest,  and  its  jxiwer  to  regulaU'  must  be 
.ilijjlied  evenly  and  fairly  to  business  and 
labor  To  ensure  the  i)roper  functioning  of 
the  economy  and  to  protect  tlie  interests  of 
The  general  iiublic,  government  must  guard 
against  excessive  accumulation  uf  ecoiiomic 
[lower  bv  either  business  or  labor,  and  main- 
Tain  a  ijrojjer  distinction  t>etween  the  jjre- 
rogatlves  of  management  and  workers, 

C;overnment  is  also  legitimately  called 
upon  to  .supply  certain  goods  and  services 
available  only  collectively:  those  that  the 
market  cannot  supply,  or  caninjt  provide  as 
well.  Conversely,  it  should  never  compete 
with  private  business  in  the  supplying  of 
goods,  either  for  its  own  use  or  the  use  of 
others,  which  jjrivate  industry  can  provide 
as  well. 

But.  :n  this  so-called  "jmlilic  sectr.r"  of  tlie 
economv — mure  accurately  tlie  Federal  gov- 
ernment coniijonent — iliere  are  limlt,s  beyond 
which  government  cannot  go  without  under- 
mininu  uur  competitive  enteriin.se  system 
and  therewith  stibvertlng  tlie  economic  foun- 
dations of  our  jioiitlcal  system. 

In  a  society  which  has  chosen  to  develop 
us  economy  by  means  of  the  free  market 
ratlicr  Than  by  means  of  central  cimtrols.  it  Is 
essential  that  The  "systematic"  character  of 
the  market  method  be  understood  and  re- 
spected. F(;r  the  market  is  neces.sarlly  a 
unitary  process,  a  scheme  of  order,  no  part 
of  which  may  be  altered  without  affecting 
the  jierfcrmance  of  all  of  the  other  parts  of 
th.e  system  and  therefore  of  the  whole, 
Construrtii-e  intervention 
For  the  reasons  mentioned,  it  is  useful  •o 
dislingulsli  Ijetween  those  Interventions 
•  which  are  constructive  and  which  "conform" 
to  The  market,  and  those  which  do  not  con- 
lorm  'o  It  and  may  have  a  destructive  effect. 
Constructive  interventions  mcUide  the 
pure  food  and  drug  laws,  other  measures  to 
protect  The  con.sumer  from  ha/ardntis  and 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketplace,  the 
Repul^lican  Sherman  .Antitrust  .Act,  and 
similar  prescriptive  rules    These  can  protect 
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t:  1  ■  *ri«nf<?hen  the  C(imp>etUlre  •.ystem  by 
<-<-;i'.  n<  Its  functioning  within  proper 
b  ninds 

Destructive  Interventions  Include  unwar- 
ran'efl  and  nhtu'se  rr>rirrr>ls  r>ver  investmenta 
and  mrxles  f.f  Investment  rent  controls  and 
other  forms  if  price  control  whether  "vol- 
untary" c-r  mandatory  wa^e  controls,  and 
the  ratlonlnjt  of  foreign  exrhRni<e  Such  Inter- 
ferences c\n  render  the  riupplv-demand 
mechAnlsm  Inoperable  and  lead  'o  us  re- 
placement hy  a  planned  or  coUectlvlsl  eco- 
noml.^  order 

Even  In  the  use  of  constructive  interven- 
tions, prudence  Is  required  Thus  tates,  levied 
In  an  appropriate  manner  and  set  at  appro- 
priate levels  are  an  entirely  lejfttlmate  way 
of  transferring  needed  resoTirf-eo  from  the 
private  competitive  economy  to  puhllc  uses 
Taxes  of  this  ItlnU  need  not  affect  the  fiinc- 
tlonlng  of  the  market  m  uiy  sl(?nlftcant 
deijree  f.ir  thev  ar?  a  f.ii'tor  which  must  be 
fared  by  r!1  market  parti  Iponts  In  inaklnt; 
decisions  At  the  same  time  none  of  us 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy 

Goi  emrri'^it  0.1  a  p-oti-rtor  of  the  free 
economy 

In  short,  private  initiative  under  competi- 
tive opportunity  is  the  best  resource  to  plan 
and  irvan.ze  the  production  of  the  goods 
and  ser^rr-p't  the  people  want,  and  simul- 
taneously to  assure  to  the  people  their  fun- 
damentAl  liberties  Government  should  foster 
personal  participation  und  development,  com- 
petition, and  rewards  for  performance,  while 
regulating  oi.lv  to  th"-  extent  necessary  to 
prevent   harmful   practices 

Clearly  the  economy-wide  functions  thus 
far  mentliued  Includ.n^:  monetary  and  fis- 
cal management,  and  the  maintenance  of  f.ilr 
compeution  —  must  be  performed  by  stovern- 
ment  For  their  adequate  discharge,  a  strong 
and  efficient  sovernment  ;s  required,  but  one 
benevolently  disposed  toward  individual  free- 
dom and  continuously  concerned  in  gearing 
Its  economic  pcillcles  and  its  Interventions  to 
sustaining  the  market  economy  as  the  necea- 
sary  complement  of  that  freedom 

Such  a  government  will  employ  its  mone- 
tary and  flfcal  powers  In  a  flexible  manner 
aimed  at  moderating,  and  e^-entually  elimi- 
nating the  ups  Jind  ilownj  of  the  business 
cycle  It  wll!  aUo  use  these  powers  to  foster  a 
high  rate  of  private  investment  and  the  sav- 
ings needed  tn  finance  such  investment  It 
win  do  everything  postlble  to  reduce  ma]or 
uncertainties  to  growth  .ind  progress  .^bove 
ail  such  a  government  will  be  aware  of  the 
supreme  Impor'atice  of  public  confidence  to  a 
he^ilthy  market  economy. 

}      HIGH     AXJ     ST.«ptL-     EMPtOYMKNT 
THE    GOAL 

We  advocate  all  mea-^ures  necessary  to 
ensure  that  opportunities  for  productive  em- 
ployment will  be  available  to  all  those  wlU- 
1  :tt  and  able  tii  work 

The  Republican  Party  favors  a  broad. 
noii-lnflat.onary  program  of  action  to  create 
more  job  opportuniti^-'s  to  reduce  the  exist- 
ence and  impact  of  unemployment,  and  to 
fit  more  peop.e  f>r  b-i-ttjr  Jobs  in  our  grow- 
ing ankl  changlf!g  economy  " 

THE    OFJdOCRATtr    R£COR0 

The  Demtx-ratic  Administrations  have  an- 
swered their  rbilgatton  to  promme  nia.timum 
eniploy:ne!:t  by  u^lii?  iiiapprop- lite  doc- 
trinaire and  essentially  inflationary  solu- 
tions, with  the  result  that  a  reduction  in  un- 
employment has  been  achieved  only  at  the 
cost  of  serious  price-level  increases.  And. 
worst  rtiU.  the  hard-core  unemployment 
problem  persists 

rne  'cu-ts 

The  re;ord  of  the  Democratic  efforts  to 
dsal  with  uaeinploymeu'     hows  these  facts: 

Such  reductions  in  unemployment  as  have 
occurred  have  been  accomplished  by  massive 
.spending    and     perennial     budget     deflclts: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

these   In    turn    lutve   resulted    in   &e^f.e   dis- 
locations to  the  economy 

Inflation  h»s  been  allowed  to  develop  at  a 
h^h  rate  Consumer  prices  ruse  by  .1  A  per- 
cent in  1966.  about  three  times  us  fast  as  in 
the  previous  tour  years,  by  3  i  percent  in 
1967.  and  thre.iten  to  advance  even  more  in 
1068. 

A  large  pirt  ol  the  reduction  in  unemplov- 
inent  ii.is  been  achieved  merely  as  a  result 
of  inrr-'.-'lng  govertmient  payrolls.  Over 
900. OfK)  perstns  have  been  added  to  military 
forces  since  I'JBO  and  o,  or  ,">00  000  to  civilian 
government  positions.  And  .'ilgher  spending 
for  defense  and  war  pur;«i»es  sln''e  1965  bus 
indirectly  Puinced  mother  1  000  000  or  more 
Jobs  in  defeivse-r''la'«?<l  Industries,  iiccordlng 
to  the  Labor  Department 

Nevertheless.  :he  "oarJ-core"  unemploy- 
ment problem  remains  .Vmong  non-whites 
'.he  unemployment  rate  in  I9fl7  wis  7  4  per- 
cent, nearly  twice  the  rate  for  the  entire  labor 
force,  and  among  youths  12')  percent  were 
Jobless,  a  rate  three  and  one-h.ilf  times  the 
national  average 

Thus,  in  the  light  of  the  I.u-ge  increase  in 
direct  and  indirect  government  employment 
the  reduction  '.n  national  unemployment  Is 
largely  an  illusion,  despite  the  decrease  in  txi- 
t»l  unemployment  the  hard-core  problem  of 
Jobs  for  the  young  and  the  minorities  Is  still 
l;u-i?ely  unsolved:  ,ind  the  cost  through  un- 
controlled budgets  ,ind  the  hidden  tax  of  in- 
rtatlon  has  been  horrendous 

The  2.400.000  Jobs  created  by  the  Admin- 
istration, for  wl'.ich  it  claims  credit  In  Its 
reduction  if  unemployment.  Involve  annual 
government  expenditures  in  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  But  there  has  been  a  higher  cost 
than  this  direct  impu-t  on  the  taxpayer  In- 
rlallon  has  exacted  a  heavy  toll  frr.m  the 
American  people  In  the  form  of  .i  mini-reces- 
sion, a  worsening  of  the  cnuical  balance  of 
payments  position,  and  the  personal  hard- 
ships suffered  by  thooe  who  see  the  v.iUie  of 
their  savings  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  incomes  severely  eroded. 

In  lUlowiug  such  -enous  intlatlon  to  devel- 
op, the  Administration  clearly  has  dlsretjard- 
ed  tile  injunction  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
ly46  to  hanuonlze  its  employment  objectives 
with  the  other  equally  mip<irtunt  objectives 
of  national  policy. 

Failure  of  the  g u til >' posts 

Economists  generally  recognize  that  in 
principle  wage  and  price  decisioiis  must  be 
tied  to  average  changes  in  the  ruiticn'.s  over- 
all productivity  In  1962.  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  reiterating 
what  had  been  s.iiu  bv  its  predecessors,  of- 
lered  this  .is  a  standard  by  which  the  public 
might  Judge  the  propriety  of  lutvirc  wa-;e  .ind 
price  increases  Without  offenng  any  specltlc 
tlguree.  it  nevertheless  adopted  the  concept 
of  'guldeposts'  under  which  such  Increases 
should  be  consistent  with  productivity  g.\lns. 

But  these  guideposti  were  soon  mis.tppl!ed. 
Not  being  supported  by  the  rli;ht  kind  nf  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies,  which  might  have 
prevented  trends  toward  excesses  In  prices 
and  wages,  they  soon  were  found  to  be  In- 
effectUe  However,  instead  of  correcting  these 
policies,  the  .Administration  began  to  bear 
down  on  the  guideposts. 

Their  hortatory  and  voluntary  character 
was  gradually  replaced  by  specific  formulae. 
What  was  soundly  Initiated  as  an  educa- 
tional measure  iiegan  to  take  on  the  nature 
of  a  requirement  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal. 

In  the  1966  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Council  speclftcHlly  recommended 
that  the  general  wage  guidepost  be  3  2  per- 
cent a  year  Whereas  the  lyti2  report  had  em- 
phiislzed  that  the  guldeposts  were  "guides  ' 
and  not  "rules."  subsequent  statements  by 
the  Council  did.  bv  its  own  admission,  stress 
the  binding  character  of  the  guldeposts  .ind 
imply  that  those  who  failed  to  adhere  to 
them  were  "violators  " 

The  trouble  is  that  the  guldeposts  attempt 
to  treat  symptoms  rather  than  causes.  Prices 
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and  wBge.s  which  rise  In  excess  of  pnxlticti  - 
Ity  and  manifestations  of  existing  mllatlon^ir'. 
pressures  These  presiures  r.uiiiot  be  d'ssi- 
pated  by  government  efforts  to  forbid  their 
natural  consequences,  but  c;in  be  remo.ed 
only  by  apprupri  i!e  adjurtments  of  their 
causes,  which  are  the  government  s  own  mon- 
etary and  rt.scal  policies  In  -short.  It  is  not 
only  useless,  but  clearly  .ilso  hazardous.  :or 
the  government  to  interfere  in  wape  .md  pri.c 
decisions  of  the  private  economy  when  ti,.^ 
real  sources  ol  mil  itloa  are  its  own  speiittii.i; 
.ind  monetary  policies 

r'le  threat  of  controti 
The  effects  of  the  guldepost.s"  on  wages 
were  clearly  anti-labor  In  that  their  m  iln 
impact  was  against  ihe  union.-  and  the  pr:i.- 
clples  of  free  and  fair  collective  birgal-''  ,• 
Implicit  In  the  Republican  Norrls-La  Guird:  < 
and    Talt-Hartley    .Art.s      Hie    effects    of    ih  = 

'gilldep<vsts  ■  vn  prices  were  clearly  ann- 
buslness  bei-.iuse  they  removed  the  freed  'ii! 
to  adjust  revenues  to  costs  Inherent  In  :rvf 
market  action 

After  the  r^pld  incren.se  iii  prices  of  196C 
It  he?ame  obvious  that  lalxir  would  not  held 
us  wane  demands  within  the  3  2  i>erceii' 
guldepat  provided  by  the  Admlnlstratlti 
la  tut.  most  labor  groupr.  h.id  aire,  dy  If- 
nortd  the  guldep<wts.  The  Administration 
therefore,  abandoned  the  use  of  a  fixed  nu- 
merical guide,  while  nevertheless  re'ainliij 
tile  general  guidepost  concept.  The  failure  i; 
the   guldeposts    to  guide,   however,   does   ii.i- 

liter  the  ominous  implications  of  the  at- 
tempts of  Democratic  Administrations  over 
a  period  of  five  years  to  .^upplant  the  "free 
competitive  enterprise"  mentioned  In  t!ie 
Elmployment  Act  by  a  system  of  quasl-cou- 
trols   over   wages   .md  prices. 

There  Is  .tn  even  gre.iter  inherent  risk 
Since  the  guidepost  prlncipl"  till  remaln- 
an  integral  p.ir'  of  the  Adm:;ilr  trntlon's  sta- 
bilization priigrum.  the  possibility  exlsto  tha- 
specific  guldeposts  may  .igilr.  be  introduced 
at  a  time  of  the  .Admlnlstrrit Ion's  choosing 
and  that  they  may  h:»ve  ?.n  Incrcti-'Ingly  com- 
pulsory character.  Administration  spokefmen 
already  hint  of  the  possibility  of  direct  c.;m- 
trols  on  wages  and  prices. 

THE    nEPt'BUCAN    PROGRAM 

Productive  employment  for  all  those  whi 
wish  to  be  employed  must  be  a  major  ib- 
jectlve  of  national  policy.  To  assist  Indus'rv 
m  mxleratlng  employment  fluctuations,  and 
theretpy  to  reduce  the  .ndlvidual's  rl=k  of 
i:>voUiniary  unemployment,  is  within  the 
.proper  functions    if  government 

Ileduclng  hard-core  unemplovTnent  is  ■ 
matter  of  utmost  urgency  and  importance 
Chronic  unemplovmetit  is  a  tragic  waste  of 
human  resources,  .md  oontnhutos  heavily  to 
urban  unrest.  The  Republican  Party  has  no 
higher  priority  than  the  speedy  solution  of 
this  problem 

Other  mea-sures  -o  minimize  :he  risks  .: 
unemployment  must.  In  the  language  of  tlie 
Elmployment  Act  of  iy46.  accord  "with  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy 
and  be  applied  "in  a  maiuicr  calculated  'o 
foster  luid  promote  free  comi)etltlve  enttr- 
prise." 

Vnemployment  analyHs 

Kqually  important  is  the  necessity  of  pin- 
pointing "he  difference  between  the  types  '1 
unemployment,  and  of  addressing  govern- 
ment and  private  efforts  at  the  "hard-core' 
problem  of  the  young  and  the  mlnTitv 
groups. 

Unemployment  .\bove  about  4  percent  may 
be  consldere<l  cycliral.  In  that  It  may  be  re- 
duced by  fiscal  and  monetary  means.  Uiiem- 
pkivment  below  this  level  is  mainly  either 
"fncilonal"  or  "strtictural"  and  not  ..menable 
to  reduction  by  measures  aimed  solely  at  in- 
creating  the  level  of  total  dem.iiid. 

The  .so-called  frictlonally  unemployed  are 
mainly  those  pers<ins  Just  beginning  to  look 
for  lobs,  who  are  between  Jolis.  who  are  re- 
entering  "he    lob   market,   or   who   are   tern- 
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lK)rar.Iy  unemployed  for  seasonal  or  other 
reasons  not  connected  with  their  suitability 
:or  available  Jobs 

Not  all  frlcrlonal  unemployment  Is  a  prob- 
lem because  much  of  It  Is  voluntary  and 
therefore  is  .in  expression  of  the  occupa- 
tional freedom  .md  mobility  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  Furthennore.  without  some  frlc- 
iional  unempioyinent  the  economy  would 
xxin  run  into  bottlenecks  which  would  se- 
verely inhibit  grov.th  wiiUe  simultaneously 
generating  cost  inflation 

The  structtirally  unemployed  are  those  de- 
slrlnp  wc  rk  but  wlio.se  skills  and  educa- 
tional attainments  do  n..t  match  the  re- 
(lUlrenients  of  exl.stlng  Job  vacancies.  In  1967, 
out  of  a  total  civilian  labor  force  of  76  mil- 
lion jjersons.  nearly  one-half  million  were 
unemployed  tv^  more  than  filteen  weeks  dur- 
ing 'he  year,  'hough  not  ,ill  of  them  at  the 
.same  time  Those  more  exposed  to  such  un- 
1  mpli'vment  were  youths  out  of  school,  non- 
wliite  workers  older  workers  ind.  in  general. 
•he  least  skilled  members  of  the  potential 
working  force. 

Reduction  of  ::tructurnl  uKr-  ployment 
Structural  unemployment  <  an  be  reduced 
and.  ajiart  Irom  its  economic  loss,  must  be 
reduced  on  the  uroutid  of  social  Justice.  The 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  need  to  be 
helped  to  quality  for  the  Jobs  which  are 
available  Discrimination,  which  has  largely 
I  reared  a  caarc  of  unemployed  and  seem- 
ingly unemplojahle  youth  among  non-white 
.\merlrans.  1?  niorally  wrong  and  should  be 
ended  for  thi.;  reason  alone 

To  reduce  the  tragic  waste  of  our  nation's 
human  resources  Involved  in  structural  un- 
employment, measures  arc  needed  which  ure 
addressed  directly  to  the  affected  Individuals, 
ro  foster  the  needed  integration  of  the  un- 
-kllled  and  the  disadvantaged  into  the  work 
torce.  there  mu.'-t  be  ttrcitlv  expanded  edu- 
■atlonal  effort.s.  f<  rmal  and  Informal,  public 
;iad  private,  to  upernde  worker  skills  at  all 
levels 

Finally,  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  we 
Improve  our  ability  to  Identify  and  measure 
unemploymeiit  by  a  comprehensive  program 
if  Job  vacancy  Identification  Rational  and 
effective  measures  to  reduce  unemployment 
cannot  be  tinciertakcn  unless  reliable  data 
are  available,  not  only  about  the  workers 
who  are  wltl.out  jobs,  but  about  the  jobs 
v.hich  are  without  applicants. 

Minimum  uages  y^iodifi  cat  ions 
We  recommend  consideration  of  a  proposal 
to  encoura.ge  employment  of  teenagers  and 
other  low-sklU  individuals  and  of  some  han- 
dicapped persons  through  enactment  of  a  re- 
laxed or  two-step  minimum  wage. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  unfair  earn- 
ings ceilings  l?e  lifted  on  senior  citizens  re- 
'■eivlng  social  security  and  that  the  present 
rninimu.'n  wage  limits  be  relaxed  to  permit 
them  to  be  employed  as  their  capabilities 
permit. 

T^if  Republican  human  iniestment  bill 
A  Kepublican  plan  now  before  the  Con- 
jTress  -eeks  to  promote  Job  training  for  the 
unskilled  by  providing  a  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployers of  10  jiercent  of  their  expenses 
incurred  for  on-the-job  training,  apprentice- 
ship training.  Manpower  Development  Train- 
ing Act  participation,  and  organized  class- 
r(X)m  instruction.  It  is  based  on  the  assump- 
ilon  that  the  most  ettectl\e  and  cheapest  job 
'rainii.g  can  be  furnished  by  private  enter- 
prise, with  the  cooperation  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. U.S.  business,  for  Instance,  spends  an- 
nually many  billions  of  dollars — and  the 
amount  is  steadily  rising — to  educate,  train 
and  retrain  its  personnel  i  including  high 
.ichool  and  college  gr.iduatesi  to  meet  mini- 
mum stai.dard.-  for  employment  or  promo- 
■lon. 


For  tnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  Human  Investment  Bill  alms  to  tap 
further  these  and  other  educational  re- 
sources available  In  the  private  economy.  It 
Is  a  Republican  proposal,  and  it  is  opposed  by 
the   Democratic   Administration. 

A  broadly  based  approach  to  unemployment 
There  is  no  simple  solution  to  the  critical 
problem  of  hard-core  unemployment  In  ad- 
dition to  measures  already  mentioned,  more 
steps  should  be  t:iken  to  encourage  those 
without  Jobs  to  become  [iroductivc  und  use- 
lul  members  of  society  bv  means  of  vocation- 
al and  educational  rehabilitation;  through 
expanded  child-care  renters  for  children  of 
;..irents  who  are  working  or  In  training;  and 
by  oflerlng  Incentives,  rather  than  penalties. 
to  welfare  recipients  who  want  to  advance  ijy 
•^.lietr  own  efforts. 

The  Republican  P.irty  pledges  to  alloc.ite 
for  this  purpose  the  maximum  resources  that 
can  be  vised  effectively  and  efficiently,  with- 
out Impairing  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Through  a  reexamination  and  re- 
ordering of  budgetary  j^rlnrltles.  chronic  job- 
le.ssness  can  be  dramatically  reduced. 

4     A   RESTORATION   OF   HSCAI,    IKTFdiilTY 
THE    llOAI. 

"Our  nation  must  return  to  liscal  sanity. 
The  crisis  of  conridence  which  has  enveloped 
us  can  be  dispelled  only  by  reaffirming  the 
principle — belittled  by  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations— that  It  nation.  like  a  family, 
must  live  close  to  Its  means  We  must  aban- 
don the  fiscal  hoctis-poctis  which  tries  to 
make  It  appear  that  this  is  tinnetessary." 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  RECORD 

In  their  management  of  the  nation's  fiscal 
affairs,  recent  Democratic  Administrations 
appear  to  have  been  so  obsessed  with  narrow 
objectives  of  economic  stimulation  as  to  fall 
to  perceive  the  dangerous  results  of  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility. They  have  been  Inadequately 
concerned  about  the  cumulative  Impact  of 
perennial  budget  deficits,  have  failed  to  es- 
tablish suitable  spending  priorities,  and 
thereby  have  launched  the  costly  inflationary 
course  of  the  last  few  years  By  manipulating 
the  annual  budgets,  they  have  disguised  the 
impact  of  their  fiscal  mismanagement,  there- 
by compounding  the  damaging  results  of 
their  profligacy. 

Upsurge  in  Federal  spending 

This  fiscal  philosophy  has  been  deter- 
minedly and  consistently  applied: 

In  1960.  the  last  Republican  year,  the 
budget  showed  a  surplus.  In  every  one  of  the 
eight  years  since  then  the  budget  has  been 
in  deficit.  For  the  fiscal  years  1962  through 
1969,  these  deficits  could  total  f75  billion. 
adding  about  the  .same  amount  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 

The  tremendous  upsurge  in  Federal  spend- 
ing during  the  past  few  years  represents  a 
violent  acceleration  of  the  prior  trend.  From 
fiscal  1953  to  1961.  the  average  increase  In 
Federal  government  outgo  was  S2.8  billion  a 
year.  Prom  1961  to  19C5,  the  annual  Increase 
averaged  $5.3  billion.  According  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  1969.  the  average  annual  in- 
crease from  1965  to  1969  will  be  $17  billion 
a  year. 

The  proposed  budget  for  1969  is.  in  total. 
102  percent  above  that  for  I960.  Analysis  of 
this  figure  shows  that  the  sum  of  all  defense 
costs  projected  for  1969  is  74  percent  above 
the  amount  expended  in  i960.  Contrary  to 
r^ome  Impressions.  ■  he  major  proportionate 
increase  is  in  non-defense  spending,  which 
is  scheduled  to  advance  in  1539  to  an  amount 
129  percent  above  the  1960  total. 

It  is  Incredible  that  even  in  circumstances 
v.'hlch  called  for  spending  restraint,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  raise  its  nut- 
lays  for  non-defense  purposes  to  ever  higher 
levels. 

Undismayed  by  the  Increasingly  destruc- 
tive consequences  of  Its  spending  binge,  the 
Administration  continues  to  give  the  nation 
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the  Impression  that  it  can  easily  afford 
"both  guns  .md  l)utter."  Spending  lor  Viet- 
nam and  national  defense  has  increased  rap- 
idly; but  spending  on  "Oreat  Society"  pro- 
grams has  increased  even  faster.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  adamantly  refused  to  es- 
tablish the  fiscal  priorities  required  Ijy  tlie 
third    costliest    war   In    the   nation's   hlst^iry. 

A  budget  out  of  contiol 
In  1967.  the  full  dimensions  of  the  .lohn- 
son  Administration's  fiscal  jirofllgacy  un- 
folded before  an  alarmed  public  In  Jan- 
tiary.  the  Adnilnistratlon  had  presented  a 
budget  lor  fiscal  li(68  in  which  spending  lor 
all  ptirpo-ses  was  raised  to  new  high  levels; 
slmulianfously.  the  use  of  u  \ariety  of  bucir;- 
it  gimmicks  and  window  drcsslrg  manaiied 
1 1.]  iiold  the  estimated  deficit  In  the  admlii- 
isirative  budget   to  "only"  $8.1  billion. 

The  Republican  Party  did  not  delay  in 
challenging  the  .Administration's  projections 
We  i.ssued  a  report  on  April  li.  1967.  which 
predicted  that  the  government's  tieficit  could 
run  "from  s25  itllUon  xo  $30  billion  or  more  "  ' 
It  v.'arncd  of  the  severe  economic  damage 
which  a  deficit  of  this  a.stronomlcal  sl/e 
'he  i.ir>TPsl  in  the  nation'.^-  lilstory  i  xcepi  lor 
ilie  Wi.irld  War  II  years-  was  certain  to  I'n- 
tiil.  It  called  tipon  the  Administration  \<i 
halt  Its  reckless  .-pending  lor  non -defense 
purposes  This  appeal  went  unheeded  The 
deficit  that  has  ikjW  been  acknov.'ledged.  and 
its  unfortunate  consequences,  liave  borne 
out  the  Republican  alarms. 

Near-ri'cession 

The  economy  in  the  meantime  (  oiulnued  to 
(.■xhii)it  tlie  svmptoms  of  ;:ear-recession 
I  hese  included: 

.4  new  credit  squrc'r.  The  liugc  demand 
lor  funds  by  the  Federal  i-overnment  to 
finance  its  accelerating  deficit  pushed  long- 
term  Interest  rates  higher  than  they  had 
been  in  W!  ;. ears.  The  enstilng  distortions  in 
financial  markets  arou.sed  nationwide  lenrs 
of  a  rejjetltlon  (jf  the  destructive  tight  mon- 
ey conditions  that  i  atised  tlie  'credit  crunch" 
in  1966. 

A  depression  m  the  housing  industry.  New 
housing  fell  from  1  5  million  In  1962  and 
1  6  million  in  1963.  lo  only  1  2  million  in  1966 
and  1  3  million  in  1967.  a  significant  drop. 

A  decline  in  ti,rporate  earnings.  As  a  result 
iii  riling  unit  labi  r  costs  and  sluggish  sales. 
business  jirofils  declined  5  iiercenl  In  1'j61 
from  the  preceding  year. 

A  drop  in  bwiness  capital  spending.  Spend- 
ing on  plant  and  equipment  began  a  down- 
ward course  in  the  nrst  quarter  of  1967.  and 
this  continued  through  most  of  the  year. 
Allowing  for  price  inflation,  these  expendi- 
tures were  lower  in  1967  than  in  1966. 

In  mid-summer  1967.  the  Republican  Party 
renewed  its  prior  appeal  for  action  to  halt 
the  nation's  steady  drift  toward  fiscal  dis- 
order, by  quoting  the  President's  own  obser- 
vations: 

"If  left  untended  this  deficit  could  cause: 

"A  spiral  of  ruinous  inflation  which  would 
rob  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  millions  with 
fixed  incomes. 

"Brutallv  higher  interest  rates  and  tight 
money  which  would  cripple  the  home  builder 
and  home  buyer,  as  well  cts  the  businessman. 

"An  unequal  and  unjust  distribution  of  the 
cost  of  supporting  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

"A  deterioration  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  increasing  imports  r.nd  decreasing 
exports."  ' 

Tlte  President's  words  provide  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  consequences  of  his  Admin- 
istration's policies. 

Higher  taxes 

Ineptly,  the  Administration  sottght  to  con- 
tain Inflationary  pressures  by  the  -ole  device 
of  raising  taxes.  Cutting  spending  had  no 
place  in  its  economic  prosram — in  fact,  it 
proposed  still  higher  levels  of  expenditure 

The  Administration's  tax  message  in 
August  1967.  -vaa,  in  short,  an  admission  of 
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tu  dismal  r.'iUurtt  M  bitaC  ""IB  *  ■MBblance 
of  order  to  the  nation's  fflaorrdeKd  fiscal  af- 
fairs It  was  also  an  omlnouB  auffury  of  Its 
determination  in  the  future  to  continue  liv- 
ing beyond  lla  means. 

For  flscAl  1987,  the  Administration 
originally  projected  Its  spending  for  Vietnam 
at  »I0  billion  Late  in  1966.  however,  it  be- 
came evident  that  aetuai  expenditures  would 
be  closer  to  «20  billion  This  doubling  of 
Vietnam  expenditures  over  the  government's 
estimate  produced  disruptive  effects  on  the 
economy,  substantially  increased  total  de- 
mand, and  required  drastic  contraction  of 
•reftlt  to  prevent  run.iw  iv  InflaMon  H,ul  it 
been  stated  earlier  that  defense  expenditures 
would  Increase  this  rapidly.  It  Is  probable 
that  Congress  would  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  A  tiix  increase  or  a  spending 
cut  or  both.  Such  notion  would  have  reduced 
the  subsequent  pressures  without  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  ex'-esslve  reliance  on  restric- 
tive monetary  policy  in  the  last  half  of  1968 

There  is  mounting  evidence  of  enormous 
wiiste  in  .government  operations  Many  Fed- 
enl  expenditures  yield  little  or  no  benefits  to 
the  public  at  large  W.iste  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government  due  to  loose  manage- 
ment has  been  estimated  bv  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Coiigres^  to  involve  bllilorm  of  dollars  an- 
nually* Tiie  Committee  noted  that,  without 
surveillance.  Internal  management  Is  such 
that  careless  lnvent«:>ry  control  and  procure- 
ment procedures,  especially  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  would  not  have  been  re- 
vealed for  years  to  come 

Loss  of  budget  integnti/ 
The    l'J67  and   1968  budget*  were  roundlv 

criticized  In  the  public  press  for  their  use  of 
"glnimlcltry."  •legerdemain."  and  'Jlggery- 
poitery  "  to  camouflage  the  government's 
true  tlnanclal  condition 

These  budgets  employed  a  variety  of  artful 
devices,  such  as  au.es  'ij  participation  certlfl- 
c.ites  to  reduce  spending  totals,  underesti- 
mates of  expenditures  .md  changes  In  the 
timing  or  character  of  transactions  to  benefit 
one  period  or  another  The  Administration 
at  various  times  selected  from  .among  three 
dliTerent  budget  concepts  the  figures  and 
Interpretations  which  most  effectively  ration- 
alized Its  policies. 

3o  sharp  did  these  criticisms  become  that 
the  President  was  practically  forced  In  de- 
fense to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Budget 
Concepts  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
budget  critics,  the  report  of  the  President's 
ovy-i  rommlsslon  roundly  condemned  such 
prain.es  and  called  for  ilie  future  adoption 
jf  busmess-tvpe  .iccountlng  concepts  In  the 
Federal  budget. 

THE    HEPt-BLlCA.N    PROGRAM 

The  Republican  Party  calls  Jor  new  fiscal 
policies  for  the  nation  that  will  mean  an 
end  to  the  costly,  dangerous  brinkmanship 
of  the  recent  yeus  Among  these  new  poUeies 
Is  the  contalnnient  of  gi-nernnient  spending 
to  A  level  generally  wuhln  that  of  Federal 
revenues. 

Confroi  of  budgets 

The  Republican  Party  reaffirms  what  it 
has  always  believed :  a  balanced  budget  Is 
not  .in  end  in  itself  It  is,  however  a  most 
useful  device  for  keeping  the  government 
from  expanding  without  the  explicit  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  It  provides  a  v.irdstick 
bv  which  citl/.ens  in  a  free  s'X-letv  can  Judge 
tha  appropriateness  of  the  governments 
actions  and  insist  on  a  limit  to  needless 
balkx>ning  of   the  size  of   goverimient. 

Holding  to  the  balanced  oudget  objective 
does  not  mean  that  the  Fe<leral  budget  will 
never  show  a  deficit  or  that  the  budget 
must  be  balanced  annually  During  an  eco- 
nonuc  recession  or  other  emergency  when 
re.  enues   decline,    the   government   will   ap- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

proprlittf'. '.  ;.»T!nlf.  .i  Ictl  it  ••>  appewr  us  one 
!if  se'.er.U  autf'n'.atlc  infU-suri's  available  to 
It  to  maintain  purchasing  power  and  revive 
demand 

nie  Republican  P-artv  believes  there  Is 
ample  room  within  the  vafit  array  <>f  govern- 
ment activities  and  pr'vgrams  unrol.ited  to 
the  Vietnam  War  to  achieve  slgnlfirant  re- 
ductions In  expenditures  Indeed,  sizable 
economies  are  achievable  even  within  the 
defense  area,  which  bipnrtl.san  inquiry  had 
shown  to  be  afflicted  with  loose  man.ieement 
and  wasteful  practice*  which  added  hundreds 
of  mlllli>ns  of  dollars  to  the  defense  budget  ' 
Sr»ind   tax  and   fpntding  policy 

Tax  rates  both  corporate  and  personal,  are 
-.till  at  levels  which  In  the  long  run  must  Im- 
pact adversely  on  the  functioning  of  a  tree 
competitive  econr  my  The  Republican  Party 
therefore  recommends  that  'ax  Increases  be 
t-niploved  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy 
>nl>  as  a  last  resort  and  when  the  national 
Interests  would  i>therwlse  be  imperiled  Even 
in  these  cases,  measures  to  increase  tax  rates 
should  provide  for  their  own  early  termina- 
tion rhe  m'lst  urgent  ■>rder  of  business  at 
present  is  for  the  Administration  to  restrain 
increases  In  spending. 

The  size  of  the  Administration's  estimating 
error  in  the  tlsc.il  1967  budget,  and  the  proba- 
blUtv  of  such  errors  in  the  ftiture.  also  Indi- 
cate the  need  for  frequent  rep<irtlng  to  the 
Congress  of  anticipated  budget  expenditures 
and  receipts  Issuance  of  regular  perlfKllc 
revisions  of  annual  budget  estimates  will 
make  it  possible  to  base  policy  and  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  real  rlscal  situation  as  It 
develops 

In  the  present  budgetarv  crtsls.  and  as  a 
long  run  policy,  the  Republican  Partv  pro- 
poses stringent  examination  of  all  existing 
expenditure  programs  In  the  light  of  the 
benefits  anticipated  and  the  costs  imposed. 
New  legislative  procedures  are  needed  to 
enable  Congress  to  see  at  a  glance  the  precise 
impact  on  the  budget  of  Its  Individual  actions 
on  appropriation  measures. 

We  continue  to  recommend  ■  an  annual  re- 
porting, as  part  of  the  budget,  of  the  un- 
funded ctmimltments  "f  "he  government  for 
future  spending  which  have  to  be  met  by 
the  taxpavers  .Also  we  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  undertake  major  steps  to  im- 
prove economic  statistics  and  measurements 
and  thereby  to  make  available  more  reliable 
data  for  the  timing  of  tlscal  policy  actions. 

The  possible  economic  consequences  of  a 
cease-fire  m  Vietnam  or  of  .i  stibstanttal  f!e- 
escftlatlon  of  the  War  should  also  receive 
greater  attention  In  particular,  the  Adminis- 
tration should  undertake  ,it  once  to  prepare 
detailed  analyses  of  the  fiscal  adjustments 
which  will  become  necessary  upon  termina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  War  The  taxpaver  is  en- 
titled to  sut^antlal  relief  when  these  war 
costs  are  ellmmated. 

BfttfT  iicvoiintuig  and  management 
With  the  government's  operations  com- 
bined in  a  single  budget  and  Its  unfunded 
commitments  made  explicit,  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  ensure  accurate  accounting.  The 
Federal  government  holds  the  dominant  posi- 
tion m  'he  economy  and  every  lorecaster  and 
policy  maker,  public  and  private,  is  de- 
pendent on  reliable  data  from  Washington 
If  costly  errors  In  fiscal  policy  and  in  the 
private  economy  are  to  be  avoided,  an  unam- 
biguous Federal  hvidfeet,  devoid  of  camouflage 
and  subterfuge,  is  an  absolute  necessity.  We 
pledge  that  a  Republican  Administration 
will  exercise  the  highest  integrity  In  budget 
practices  md  will  discard  the  gimmicks,  so 
Ingeniously  Invented  by  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations during  the  last  eight  years, 
that  still  remain 

At  a  time  when  uncontrolled  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  vastly  enl.irged  the  deficit 
In  the  Federal  budget,  strict  accounting  In 
the  tise  of  public  funds  is  a  minimum  re- 
quirement   of    a    responsible    fiscal    policy. 
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Moreover,  every  nevx-  proposal  should  be  eval- 
uated not  only  in  terms  of  Its  first  year  cost — 
"the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge"-  but  also  lu 
terms  of  Its  cost  live,  ten  or  even  fifteen  years 
from  the  present  Each  year  all  government 
departments  and  agencies  should  prepare 
and  publish  a  five-year  budget  projection 
to  make  possible  an  objective  evaluation  of 
the  long  run  liscal  consequences  of  each  gov- 
ernment program  and  its  expenditures 

There  is  constant  need  for  iniprovement  In 
the  management  of  the  goveniinent.  The 
most  advanced  methods  of  private  business 
should  be  introduced  into  government  op- 
erations, particularly  in  purchasing  and  sup- 
ply activities  and  In  personnel.  The  Pl.mnlng. 
Programming  and  Budgeting  concept  tor 
evaluating  program  priorities  and  benefits, 
which  Is  still  In  the  early  stages  uf  introduc- 
tion, needs  to  be  .iccelerated  »o  that  i;overn- 
ment  expenditures  v^'lll  be  rationally  and 
effectively  applied 

-4  nru   Hooter  Commission 

The  Republican  Party  again  urges  the 
creation  I'f  .v  non-partisan  hoard  of  the  "Hoo- 
ver Ci.jmnU.'-.sii.n"  type  to  review  .ind  ev.thiate 
government  programs  with  these  ends  m 
view; 

To  reduce  or  eliminate  expenditures  with 
a  low  national  priority. 

To  eliminate  waste,  duplication  and  over- 
lapping among  agencies 

To  elevate  management  practices  in  gov- 
ernment to  the  highest  level  of  those  in 
American  Industry 

Only  by  s\ich  studies,  undertaken  periodi- 
cally, can  Federal  programs  and  aacnclcs. 
the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to  miUtiply 
■lud  expand,  be  brought  into  perspective  and 
."■eevaluated. 

j  THE  PROPFK  rSE  nF  TAXE.S 
THE  GOAL 

.  the  Republican  Party  recommends 
small  antiua!  reductions  in  taxes,  beginning 
with  the  termination  of  the  Vietnam  War 
Tax  rates,  both  corporate  ;ind  personal,  are 
at  levels  whlcli  in  the  long  run  must  impair 
the  functioning  of  a  free  competitive  econ- 
"inv 

THE  PESIOCRATIC   RECORD 

Tlie  Administration  and  its  advisers  have 
in  recent  years  advocated  .md  applied  .i 
new  theory  r.;  tax  policy  which  ihev  describe 
as  "fine-tuning."  Plne-uinir.g  emph.o-sizes 
quick  and  continuous  Increases  and  decreases 
in  taxes  as  the  prime  method  tor  inanaeini: 
tlie  economy.  It  has  failed,  and  it  has  left 
behind  unfortunate  consequences. 

Failure  of  the  stop-and-go  tactics 
For  ihe  business  community,  frequent  and 
abrupt  changes  in  taxes  create  uncertainties 
and  disincentives  ns  :he  already  over-bur- 
dened entrepreneur  lamlllarizes  himself  witli 
new  regulations,  alters  his  bcxjkkeeping  pro- 
cedures, and  tries  to  anticipate  errors  and 
to  minimize  the  confusions  of  a  new  round 
of  encounters  with  tax  authorities. 

In  N'ovember  1966.  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  (enacted  originally  in  1962 
lvs  a  measure  to  promote  long-term  growth 
in  the  nations  investments  of  capital  i  v^-as 
suspended — at  the  Administration's  re- 
quest— as  an  antl-lnflatlonarv  .ictlon  How- 
ever, the  Increase  in  capital  spending  .it 
which  the  suspension  was  .iimed  li.id  al- 
ready reached  Its  peak  Seven  months  later, 
with  the  economy  tending  to  weaken  the 
suspension  had  to  be  reversed  But  the  res- 
toration had  no  discernible  effects  on  capi- 
tal spending,  which  continued  'o  decline  v^■lth 
the  general  slowdown  in  business  then  un- 
derwav 

.An  excise  tax  reduction  proposed  by  the 
Administration  for  January  1966  was  re- 
scinded almost  immediately  after  passage 
In  1968.  sizable  scheduled  reductions  m 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
service  had  to  be  postponed  following  the 
President's  request  for  an  Increase  In  taxes. 
Such    unpredictable    twists    In    f.scal    policy 
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are  the  antithesis  of  fine-tuning  They  create 
uncertainty  and  lo.ss  of  confidence,  and  in- 
troduce confusloii  into  the  decision-making 
of  the  jirivate  economy. 

Costly  consequences 

Tlie  Republican  Party  is  perturbed  by  the 
economic  thinking  behind  this  "push- 
button" approach  to  fiscal  jhiIIcv.  Its  eco- 
nomic hazards  appear  l.irae,  .aid  insofar  as 
It  proi)oses  that  Cuuitress  haa^^tver  an  in- 
crensn.g  share  of  us  oov^-er  over  taxation  to 
the  txecutlve  Branch.  It  \d  potentially  de- 
structive of  our  iraditlonal  f^yst^m  of  checks 
and  balances  in  the  Federal  (government.  The 
.issumption  is  that  the  private  economy  is 
chronically  imstable  and  in  constant  need 
of  corrective  action  hy  the  central  govern- 
ment to  keep  it  on  an  even  keel. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  largest  part 
iif  the  nation's  problem  of  economic  stability 
in  the  last  lew  years— monetary  ease  lollowed 
by  a  "monetary  crunch"- -has  come  from 
eratlc  .ind  Inappropriate  uscal  actions  of  the 
government  itself  Such  violent  swings  in 
liscal  policy,  loliowed  by  com;5en.>;atory  swings 
in  monetary  ])olicy.  cannot  hut  prejudice  the 
economy's  ability  to  inaii.t.un  .m  .idequate 
rate  "I  iion-lnflatioriary  i.;ro\ith. 

"Push-button"  fcononiics  is  particulalrly 
Inopportune  when  the  economy  is  operating 
at  or  near  full  emjiloyment.  sfnce  in.  this 
situation  there  is  little  or  no  r>xim  for  errors 
of  policy.  Thus,  m  1966  and  early  1967  the 
Administrntion'f  niiscnirulation  of  Its  true 
ascal  position  induced  compensatory  mone- 
tary actions  which  within  a  span  of  months 
pushed  an  economy  :n  the  .stage  of  extreme 
expansion  to  the  ."-tate  of  near-recession. 

THE    REPt'BLlCAN    PROGRAM 

Deficit  financing  should  not  be  carried 
over  into  periods  of  high  employment  and 
prosperity.  Indeed,  In  prosperous  years,  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  produce  budget  sur- 
pluses, both  to  moderate  emergent  Inflation- 
ary pressures  and  to  reduce  the  additional 
debt  created  In  recession  periods. 

With  long  run  budget  balance  an  objective 
of  policy,  the  Republican  Party  advocates 
the  elimination  of  "fiscal  drag,"  where  It  ex- 
ists, by  periodic  tax  cuts  rather  than  by 
regular  increases  in  Federal  spending.  Such 
"fiscal  dividends"  from  a  growing  economy 
will  bring  welcome  relief  to  taxpayers  and 
these  injections  into  the  private  markets 
will  stimulate  further  growth 

The  Republican  Party  opposes  reliance  on 
fine-tuning  because  of  its  adverse  effects 
both  on  the  government's  own  budget  plan- 
ning and  on  private  economic  activity.  It  is. 
moreover,  an  innovation  which  collides  with 
the  reality  that  a  stable  fiscal  policy  is  vastly 
more  effective  in  promotinc  economic 
growth. 

7'r.;      ■■diirt'nn    a    goal 

Reliance  on  increasing  public  expenditures 
to  .ichieve  long  run  growth  promotes  rm  un- 
necessary enlargement  of  government  and  a 
corresponding  dimlnlshment  of  the  labor 
and  capital  resources  which  can  be  made 
available  to  the  private  economy.  Tax  reduc- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  Induces  a  high  level 
of  economic  activity  by  channelling  a  larger 
share  f  f  resources  into  the  private  economy, 
allowing  individuals  to  expand  and  vary 
their  personal  consumption  and  investment. 
and  permitting  business  organizations  to  In- 
crease and  Improve  their  productive  capacity. 
Lo\:rr  .ndividual  taxes 

The  most  in'.portant  single  .source  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  is  the  individual  Income  tax. 
The  yield  from  this  tax  in  1968  is  expected 
to  be  $68  billion,  or  more  than  twice  the  yield 
from  the  corporation  income  tax,  which  will 
bring  m  >31  billion.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  draws  such  a  large  portion  of  its  rev- 
enues Iro.Ti  income  tixes 

Income  :  i\es  affect  incentives  to  work  and 
to  invest.  Recognition  of  the  perverse  effects 
of  high  rates  led  in  the  tax  reform  legislation 
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of   1964   to  significant   reduction   in   .ill   rate 
brackets. 

The  experience  with  the  tax  cut.s  of  1964 
has  confirmed  the  expecuuion  that  reduc- 
tions in  rates  would — by  releasing  ptirch.ising 
power  and  raising  incentives  to  Invest — bring 
in  even  l.irger  reveiiues  to  the  {rovernment 
than  the  previous  rate  structure 

Our  most  important  ^.'oal  imist  be.  .it  .ill 
events,  to  continue  to  bring  down  personal 
income  taxes  in  all  brackets,  both  lor  reasons 
of  equity  and  to  Increase  indivldu.il  incen- 
tives. Unfortunately,  tax  reduction  will  be 
inopportune  so  long  .ts  the  demands  of  na- 
tional defense  continue  to  jilace  the  economy 
under  extreme  j)ressure. 

Loivcr  corporate  loses 

While  I  he  corporate  i.ix  w.is  reduced  in 
1964  65  from  ,')2  i>ercent  to  48  iiercent,  fur- 
ther substanti.il  icductlons  would  be  highly 
desirable  in  due  lime,  .Sucli  a  high  tax  on 
corporate  income  tan  h.ive  liad  consequences 
economically.  Where  the  t.ix  is  sliifted  to  the 
consumer  in  the  lorm  of  liU'her  prices.  ,as 
is  frequently  the  i-^se  it  amouii'L-s  to  .in  exci.se 
tax  which  falls  directly  on  those  who  buy  iho 
cornoration's  output 

'io  the  extent  tliat  the  t.»x  is  not  .shifted. 
lt>  reduces  corporate  s  iving  in  the  form  of 
retained  earnings  and  increa.ses  the  financing 
level  which  must  be  in  |irospect  to  Justify 
new  outUiys  lor  caiMuil  Tins  (llscoiirages  the 
tise  of  lands  in  plant  investments  .lUd 
thereby  restricts  the  ccononiy'f:  opiiortunities 
tor  growth. 

Always  to  be  desired  is  the  simiJllfication 
of  our  federal  tax  system.  The  lieijublican 
Party  proposes  to  lake  all  possible  .^tcps  to 
make  tax  laws,  and  compliance  therewith,  as 
easy  as  possible  lor  the  taxpayer. 
A  favorable  tax  climate 

Taxes — their  severity  and  incidence — are  a 
critical  factor  in  the  perlormance  of  any 
economy.  If  our  economy  is  to  grow  and 
prosper  in  the  future,  and  if  the  potential 
for  growth  of  our  human  and  physical  re- 
sources is  to  be  realized,  a  favorable  tax  cli- 
mate is  Imperative.  It  can  be  made  so  by  a 
determination  that  over  the  years  the  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  shall  be  decreased,  not 
increased. 

Aid  to  the  States 

The  proper  economic  role  of  the  Federal 
government  is  to  be  tielined  not  only  in  re- 
.spect  to  Its  own  direct  uinctions.  but  m  its 
relations  with  State  and  local  governments. 
It  is  a  first  principle  of  our  Federal  system 
that  the  central  government  ought  not  to 
undertake  duties  that  can  he  better  accom- 
plished by  the  individual  States  and  local 
governments,  or  by  voluntary  actions  of  the 
citizens. 

We  are  seriously  concerned  at  the  propre.s- 
sive  weakening  in  recent  years  of  our  Fed- 
eral-State system,  maniiested  in  the  growing 
aggregation  of  power  m  the  central  govern- 
ment and  the  overshadowing  of  Sl.ite  and 
local  governments.  This  alarming  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  in  large  part  as  a  restilt 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  sources 
available  to  the  lov^■er  levels  of  government. 
and  by  the  growth  and  proliferation  of  nar- 
rowly specialized  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  tend  to  centralize  control  over  Fed- 
erally-aided State  and  local  activities. 

Because  of  the  graduated  nature  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  and  economies  in  the 
collection  of  taxes,  the  Federal  government 
has  become  a  more  powerful  producer  of 
revenue  than  State  or  local  units.  Therefore, 
some  form  of  controlled  sharing  of  Federal 
revenues  with  such  units  may  be  a  desirable 
way  of  strengthening  our  Federal  system  and 
of  arresting  the  progressive  centralization  of 
our  economic  and  political  life.  We  propose 
that  such  revenue-sharing  be  accomplished 
by  a  combination  of  steps  that  will  in  time 
both  reduce  the  domination  that  Federal 
handouts  Impose  over  the  States  and  local 
communities    and    permit   them    to   enlarge 
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their  tax  sources  as  the  Federal  government 
retreats  irom  its." 

Such  a  i)rogram,  with  regular  and  prudent 
reduction  of  tax  rates  at  the  Federal  level 
would  provide  an  etlective  means  of  ill  cor- 
recting the  l)uilt-in  liscal  drag  of  our  tax 
structure  and  i2)  returning  a  greater  ineas- 
tire  of  control  over  the  use  of  economic  re- 
.sources  directly  to  the  States,  to  local  govern- 
ment, and  to  tiie  Amerlctin  jieople. 

0.    PRICE     .STABILITY 
THE     (.OAL 

"A  dollar  of  stable  jmrchaFlng  power  Is  In- 
dlspensible  to  the  strf  ng  and  i  rderly  progress 
of  otir  economy  and  to  the  jiersonal  security 
of  otir  peoiJle. 

".  .  .  our  Republican  i)ollcies  to  defend  the 
value  of  the  dollar  will  promote  growth  of 
outptit  at  level  jirlces.  r..i.se  real  incomes  of 
workers,  and  liroaden  international  markets 
for  American  goods." 

THE     DKMOCRATIC     KECORD 

The  cost  of  living,  under  Democratic 
jjolicies.  advanced  11.3  ju-rcent  in  1966  and  3.1 
percent  m  1967.  Most  economists  expect  a 
continuation  of  this  trend  in  1968.  and  most 
predict  that  inflation  will  accelerate.  An  in- 
crease of  periiaps  10  percent  in  Just  three 
vears  has  dire  consequences  for  our  ]ieople. 

The  price  of  inflation 
It  Is  important  to  recognize  what  u  seem- 
ingly small  percentage  can  amount  to  when 
applied  to  the  whole  (  f  the  tuition's  citizenry. 
Tlio  housewife  at  the  supermarket  or  in  the 
stores  feels  the  ero.sion  m  her  buying  jxiwer 
that  comes  Irom  the  constmt  advances  in 
prices,  even  tliough  each  day's  i)enalty  may  be 
in  pennies.  The  lamlly  buying  a  home  or  a 
car  or  an  appliance  can  men.sure  inllatiim  to 
a  greater  degree  by  comparing  with  earlier 
prices,  iilthouch  liere  the  impact  is  sporadic. 
To  a  lamily  with  a  iixed  Income  of  $6,000 
a  year,  a  3  percent  inflation  is  a  loss  of  ,$180 
in'  buying  power.  If  that  lamily  lias  JIO.OOO 
accumtilated  in  lixed  dollar  assets,  such  a£ 
a  saviUBS  account,  it  loses  another  $300  a  year 
m  the  buying  power  of  this  money,  'llius,  3 
percent  Inflation  becomes  a  major  depriva- 
tion. 

To  the  entire  population  of  the  country, 
inflation  at  even  3  percent  represents  a  major 
loss  in  buying  power  hViii  it  is  a  lortlier 
anntutl  tax  of  S-30  to  .$35  billion  in  the  decline 
in  purcnasing  value  of  the  accimiulated  sav- 
ings in  bank.s,  .savings  and  loan  .i.ssociatiouB, 
bonds,  and  lixed  dollar  investments,  m.sur- 
.iwc-c  ])olicies.  and  other  provisions  for  future 
security 

The  resiilt.s  of  this  .-.re  readily  seen  in  t)ie 
t.ike-home  pay  of  the  Americaii  wage  earners. 
In  the  past  two  years,  the  worker  lias  made 
no  j)rogress  in  ills  rapacitv  to  buy  yoods 
and  services,  Tlie  inflationary  policies  of  the 
Democratic  .Administration,  coupled  with 
higiier  .Social  .security  taxes,  have  held  the 
purchasine  power  of  his  pay  envelope  at  the 
same  level  .'According  to  the  government's 
own  i;curcs.  the  typical  worker  in  manufac- 
turing industry,  lor  instance,  has  watched 
his  effective  take-home  pay  decline  from 
$88,06  in  1965  to  $87  07  in  1967.  In  contrast 
TO  Administration  boasts  of  uninterrupted 
improvement,  .''imcrican  laborers  are  <n  an 
inflationary  ireadnull. 

Id  all  these  terms,  the  cost  of  the  Democra- 
tic .Administration's  erroneous  fiscal  policies 
of  recent  > ears  stands  in  clear  focus.  The 
costs  (jf  inflation  far  f.utweigh  the  tax  reduc- 
tions in  1964  Tlie  .;nvoted  impositions  al- 
ready sulfered  by  our  people  through  this 
i;:flat.on  make  even  the  j. reposed  10  percent 
sunax  of  the  Administration  teem  minlscule. 
Inflatioti  is  a  deadly,  insistent,  vicious  tax  on 
incomes  .ind  savings,  and  it  hits  iiardest 
those  least  able  to  face  it — those  on  fixed 
incomes  or  retirement  .ind  those  with  insur- 
ance policies  or   Umited  .savings. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Acceptance  of  inflation 

ftie  Vie*  widely  encounteretl  among  econ- 
omists close  to  the  Administration,  that 
price  stability  and  economic  growth  are  to  a 
degree  mutually  exclusive  rather  than  com- 
plementary leads  Co  the  con'.lctlon  that 
there  Is  an  acceptable  'tradc-oH"  between 
the  two  objectives,  that  more  growth  or 
luwer  unem.ployment  is  worth  some"  infla- 
tion 

A  pernicious  result  of  such  implied  con- 
donement  of  price  rises  is  that  it  leads  to 
public  expectations  of  more  prKe  rises  In  the 
future  These  expectations,  .n  turn,  cause 
modlrtc.itlons  la  the  behavior  of  labor,  en- 
trepreneurs ;ind  consumers  that  breed 
still  more  inflation.  Sometimes,  wages 
are  anKed  to  rises  In  the  cost  of  living  by 
esoahilor  arrangements  which  in  effect  build 
permanent  intlatlon  Into  the  economy 
Speculative  buying  by  consumers  and 
oiuilness  as  a  h^dge  against  expected  ad- 
ditional inflation  pushes  up  prices  still 
more  until  the  point  is  reached  when  ln\en- 
torles  of  gov>ds  have  far  outpaced  needs  Re- 
trenchment leaiilng  to  unemployment  and 
recession  -then  follows  Thus,  m  the  end.  a 
policy  which  sarnfloea  price  stability  also 
satritlces  employment  and  growth 

The  intentions  of  the  pollcv  malters  m 
this  respect  are  as  mipcrtant  in  a  psycho- 
logical agnse  as  the  actual  movemfnt*  "f 
price  indices  The  public  will  react  to  Its 
'f>ars  ,is  much  .is  U)  its  experiences 
Higher  production  cuiti 

Even  wh'n  the  government'^  .um-infla- 
tionary  intentions  are  s'.utere  and  ito  budijet 
polkv  conservative,  price  stablllzflimn  may 
fall  This  will  be  the  c.use  if.  for  example. 
labor's  wa^ps  rise  faster  tnan  ita  pnxiuctlv- 
ity  increiides  and  money  policy  p«nnlts  over- 
ail  Im-reases  in  prices 

Espe^'ially  alarming  Is  the  fact  that  the 
rise  :n  labor  costs  per  unit  (>f  output — due 
fu  -.harply  rising  wages  coupled  with  a  re- 
duced rnte  "f  gam  in  labor  productivity — 
transformed  'he  demand  Inflation  of  \W6 
int.)  the  -.v.ige-prlce  -jplral  of  1967  After  .ir- 
tuai  stability  since  1960  unit  iabor  cObXs 
began  t.i  increase  in  the  rtrst  half  of  1966. 
At  tn  .innual  rate  of  iver  4  percent  3;  -^i.  p- 
tember  I9ii~ .  they  were  5  percent  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year.  These  rising  unit 
production  nsts  ;n  the  face  of  weak  t 
stable  Indus i.rlal  prices,  ha',  e  squeezed  prcf- 
lt.a.  slowed  <r->wth.  forced  up  the  retail  prices 
that  comprise  the  cost  of  living,  and  ad- 
■er^el"  alTected  our  .ibllltv  to  compete  In 
world  marlcets. 

Oi fcipanxion  of  the  morirv  ■'tippJv 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  safeguard  the  currency  has  clearly 
oeea  compromised  m  recent  ve»rs  In  con- 
form;knce  w.th  tae  expansionist  objectives  ol 
Demo<-raHc  Administr.itions.  monetary  policy 
trum  1961  to  lOtiS  Was  excesoUely  easy,  with 
the  growtii  of  liquid  .issets  expanding  at  a 
rale  ilmost  me  and  .i  half  times  the  rale  of 
increase  In  real  output.  Easy  money  policies 
reached  a  particularly  critical  phase  lU  1965 
wlien 

Bank  loans  rose  14  percent  compared  with 
a  10  percent  annual  Average  increase  in  the 
preceding  +  vears. 

Consumer  credit  rose  12  percent,  a  4  point 
Increase  over  the  previous  four-vear  average 
of  8  percent. 

The  money  supply,  broadly  defined  ito  in- 
clude time  deposits  m  i^ddiiiou  to  ouirencv 
in  circulation  and  Ueniiiud  deposits)  In- 
creased by  10  percent. 

This  .%cute  increase  in  the  money  supply 
came  .it  a  time  when  the  econi-my  was  al- 
ready operr-iug  at  or  ciose  to  full  capac.y 
and  when  spending  programs  of  the  Admin- 
istration fur  Vietnam  and  gre.itly  expanded 
aon-military  programs  were  reacnliig  new 
hlgns  Critical  over-henting  of  the  economy 
w.is  the  result. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Monetary  crunc^i 

The  blame  for  the  excessive  tightness  of 
money  in  1966  and  the  alarming  softness  it 
helped  to  produce  In  the  eoi/uonis  lies  with 
the  llscal  authorities  fur  their  failure  to  ap- 
ply the  needed  restraint,  thereby  putting  the 
burden  on  monetary  jhjIIcv  'The  monetary 
actions  which  resulted  were  indispensable  If 
prices  were  to  be  kfpt  trom  going  through 
the  roof. 

Up  to  that  time.  Ixith  Ilscal  and  m<jnetary 
policies  had  Invited  Inflation  By  delaying  a 
reversal  in  direction  until  a  crisis  occurred 
the  Adminl.stratlon  was  furred  to  accept  an 
acute  nmney  crunch  which  seriously  dis- 
rupted the  nation's  Unanclal  markets 
High  cvxtf  ol  a  cheap  money  policy 

The  must  appropriate  wsy  of  reducing  the 
Interest  cost  I'f  the  national  debt  is  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  debt.  Instead  of  con- 
tinually adding  to  it  Tl-.e  present  Admin- 
istration has  chosen  to  disregard  flagrantly. 
these  conslderatlon.s  It  has  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction,  rapldlv  increasing  the 
national  debt  through  continuous  budget 
dehclts  The  Interest  charge  of  $14  4  billion 
on  the  debt  is  the  second  largest  item  m  the 
1969  budget.  This  amount  is  higher  than 
It  otherwise  would  have  been,  becaitse  of 
the  extremely  high  Interest  rates  which  re- 
sulted irom  the  .Vdmlnlstratlon's  !•. ugc  bor- 
rowing m  the  private  money  in.irkets  to 
finance  Us  deficits 

THr    REPrBLlCAN    PRflCRAM 

A  key  plank  in  the  Republican  ecoiK.mlc 
proTi-m  Is  ihr  saie»;uartilng  )f  the  value 
of  the  dollar 

Americans  save  to  pur;ha»e  a  liome  to 
provide  education  for  their  children  and  to 
a.ssure  security  m  old  age  If  lhe?e  savings 
,>re  erode<l  by  inflation,  so  no  will  he  the  in- 
centive to  accumulate  them  Tlie  level  of 
Investment  alread;.  low  by  comparison  with 
levels  achieved  in  other  mdustri.d  countries, 
will  decline  The  nation  vvlil  tend  Increas- 
ingly to  live  for  today.  lorgettlng  tomor- 
row, the  ecommi".  s  growth  po-.tntldl  will 
aiiiiimsh  .'nd  witti  It  the  well-being  and 
security  of  all  Vmericans  This  must  not  be 
allowed  '.u  liai  ;)en 

Our  economy  depenUa  crlti^iiUy  ■.n  an 
adequate  volume  of  savings  to  provide  the 
resources  with  which  the  productive  capaci- 
ty of  the  natlcn  can  be  renewed  and  en- 
larged 

■in  fret  to  inft.tion 

The  Republican  Party  deplores  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  condone  creeping  Infla- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  only  alterna- 
tives vre  unempiuyment  'tiri  slowed  eco- 
nomic growth  On  the  contrarv.  we  believe 
that  flacal  and  monetary  discipline  designed 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  •.'lU 
foster  growth  and  confidence  and  savings 
and  so  lead  to  more  Jobs  and  higher  real 
lucerne  for  all. 

Independence   c/  the    Federal   Rc\e-tf 

A  surc«;stul  anit-lnnationary  policy  must 
depend  not  aKme  on  nonintlaiioi  ary  man- 
agement of  the  budget  .-.nd  on  .in  itTectlve 
solution  to  inflation  originating  '..n  the  cost 
side,  but  .ibove  all  oa  the  nations  ability  to 
pursue^  iiisctr' erred  by  consiaeratlons  of 
l-nrtlsan  politics  a  prudent  I'nd  rl'-xihle 
tnouetary  policy. 

It  has  always  been  evident  'hat  control  of 
a  nation's  money  supply  should  be  vested  In 
xa  Independent,  non-polltical  body,  pro- 
tected from  .ny  pressure  to  yield  to  the  In- 
flationary proclivities  of  the  government  m 
:>ower. 

This  .enirikl  bank  function  is  acc;impll-:'ied 
m  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  It  ans  the  re4.p4.mslblllty  for  adjust- 
ing the  supply  of  mvjney  a;id  credit  In  such 
a  v%ay  a*  to  facilitate  a  healthy  growth  In 
tlje  nation's  output  of  gtxxls  .ind  services  and 
in  Its  level  of  employment  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  reasonable  price  stability. 
It  must  move  promptly  and  decisively  to  ease 
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monetary  conditions  when  recession  thre.it- 
c-ns  and  it  must  move  wlt.'i  equal  firinness 
to  dampen  incipient  inflationary  tendencies 
The  Fcdernl  Reserve  Boatd  has  a  olcar  ob- 
ligation to  coordinate  its  activities  with  the 
peiieral  economic  utjeotlvfs  of  the  Admin- 
istration In  p<>wer  and.  m  particular,  wlili 
the  .^dmmibtr.Ulon's  fl.-rcal  program  It  Is  not 
obliged  to  validate  an  Inflationary  govern- 
ment budgei  Us  responsibility,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  to  offset  the  government's  flscal 
laxity  with  monetary  restraint  If  budije' 
deficits  are  Urce.  monetary  tightening  \»il! 
have  to  be  all  the  more  severe,  often  with 
unfortunate  consequences  for  .nvestment 
and  growth  and  for  particular  segments  it 
the  economy,  suc'a  as  housing,  v^hlch  are 
highly  sensitive  to  Interest  rate  changes  It 
follows  that  the  Administration  in  power 
has  a  clear  obligation  not  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  flght'ng  Inflation  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Fed"  taut  to  .so  m.inage  Its  fiscal 
policy  as  to  allow  price  stability  to  be  at- 
t.'ilned  without  r-.cttons  which  cause  exces- 
sively high  interest  rates  and  other  mone- 
tary distortions. 

Irtip'oi  fri  dt'bt  mar.agcmoit 
Government  hnancing  i  oiiipetes  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  with  the  needs  of  Induslrv 
to  obtain  funds  to  Improve  productive  lacili- 
tles  and  create  Jobs  When  ^;;overnmrnt  deb; 
IS  so  heavily  .m  a  short-term  basis  iwlth  80 
percent  of  marketable  Issues  clue  in  less  than 
live  years  and  the  aver.i^e  term  only  4  years 
and  1  month).  It  must  regularly  apply  to  the 
noney  markets  lor  refuntilnc  and  to  finance 
Its  deficits  Lenfellienlng  the  ni.iturlty  of  the 
debt  and  thu.s  reducing  the  irequency  ol 
hnanclng  would  be  po.sslble  only  If  tlie  4') 
percent  limit  fixed  by  l.\w  Is  repealed  The 
Administration  has  regularly  refused  to  sup- 
port Republican  efforts  In  the  Congress  to 
remove  this  Interest  limit 

We  recommend  that  the  .\dmin:.strat;on 
take  steps  to  Iniprove  the  management  oi  the 
natiiihiil  debt  .ihd  reduce  interest  costs  by; 

1.  R"q'.estiiig  the  Congress  ro  restore  flex- 
ibility on  long-term  interest  rates  bv  remov- 
ln2  present  restrictions 

2.  Lengihenlag  ;he  average  inattinty  ot 
the  debt 

:1  Giving  crff  -"r  consideration  to  'he  Im- 
pact of  government  debt  linanclng  <.n  the 
financial  markets. 

Change  in  tht  Employment  .It  .• 

The  Republican  Party,  while  assignuv^ 
high  Importance  to  maximum  empl' yment 
and  a  healthy  rate  of  economic  i;rowt'.i.  dje.- 
not  believe  that  these  goals  can  be  r-^.-lliJed 
without  stable  prices  and  without  equlllb- 
rlu.-a  in  our  balance  of  payir.cnti  All  .hcse 
national  goals  must  be  pursued  simultane- 
ously. They  can  be  achlevtd  If  the  nation 
prudently  adjust.s  its  economic  r.mbitions  to 
Its  real  economic  resources  p.nd  if  it  estab- 
lishes and  abides  by  t!ie  priorities  which  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  our  other  Inter- 
national responsiblUiics  require 

For  these  reasons,  the  Republican  Piirty 
repeats  the  recommenclatlon  that  it  has 
made  over  the  years:  that  the  Employment 
Act  of  1916  be  amended  to  make  reasonable 
price  stability  .m  explicit,  ■ibjeitive  x-f  gov- 
ernment policy,  along  with  laaxlaiuiji  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 

7.    A    STROKO    roSTVRE     IN     .HE     l.\Tl  RN  A  riONAL 
ECONOMY 
THE  GO.*L 

■  In  international  monetary  affairs,  the 
power  of  decision  has  passed  humlliatingiy 
from  our  hands.  We  can  regain  It  only  by  a 
return  to  monetary  discipline  and  fiscal  san- 
ity at  home. 

"Vn  3  cannot  emphasize  too  forcefully  the 
need  to  bring  the  deficit  in  our  international 
payments — chronic  now  for  17  years — to  a 
speedy  end." 

tHt  DEMOCRATIC  P.EC(  RP 

Serious  price  Inflation,  ballooning  budget 
deilCits.    record    increases    In    Interest    rates. 
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and  higher  taxes  are  the  domestic  costs  of 
'he  Demvx-'^atlc  Administration's  fiscal  brlnk- 
i.ai.shlp.  I'he  external  manifestations  of  the 
Democrats'  adamant  refusal  to  restrain  run- 
away spending  are  the  continuing  annual 
ueftclts  In  our  balance  of  payments  and  the 
resultlnc  reduction  In  our  gold  stocks  to 
the  lowest  levels  In  thirty  years. 

Continued  balance  of  payments  deficits 
For  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  American 
money  payments  to  other  countries  have 
regularly  exceeded  other  countries'  payments 
to  us  (except  briefly  in  1957,  when  the  Suez 
crisis  raised  demand  for  American  exports 
and   produced   a  small   surplus). 

From  1951  U)  1957.  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  were  moderat-e.  averaging 
about  *1  billion  II  year,  and  were  considered 
desirable  as  contributing  needed  reserves  to 
tiie  rest  of  the  world  then  suffering  from  a 
dollar  shortage."  Beginr.lng  in  1958,  the 
deficits  became  a  cause  i  f  concern  as  they 
increased  la  size,  a.c»umed  a  chronic  char- 
acter, and  caused  substantial  declines  la  the 
monetary  gold  reserves  of  the  United  States. 
In  every  year  since  1961.  when  a  Demo- 
cratic .-Xdmlnlbtratlon  took  office,  the  balance 
of  payments  lias  been  in  deficit,  v^'ith  the 
,  umuiatlve  deficits  between  the  end  of  1960 
.did  the  end  of  1967  being  about  S16.2  bil- 
lion. Since  1960.  our  gold  reserves  have  lallen 
!.,y  about  «7  3  billion  to  a  ihlrty-year  low  of 
.ess  than  .$11  billion  i  tliey  were  about  $23 
billion  In  1951  i  This  represents  a  drain  ol 
national  moiieuiry  reserves  of  a  magnitude 
and  speed  unprecedented  in  history. 

Complarenc!/  of  thv  administration 
Tlie  oncoiii't  payments  deficits  and  gold 
hemorrhapdit;  of  the  United  States  have 
j'laced  in  serious  jeopardy  the  country's  abll- 
'.ty  to  meet  its  iioliucal.  military,  and  eco- 
uomic  comn.nmenis  as  leader  of  the  Free 
'.Vorld. 

Complacency   lias  marked   the  attitude  cf 
Democratic  Adnilnislrations  toward  the  bal- 
lice  of  iJiiyinenls  crisis.  For  years  they  tem- 
porized .aid  delayed  dealing  with  the  prob- 
.em.  Their  efforts  failed  i  i  '  ome  to  grips  wilh 
,:,  and  served  only  to  veil  it.  Even  v.-hen  the 
situation    became    explosive   at   the   end   of 
1967,  the  principal  actions  were  to  harden  dl- 
.ect    eontrois   over   the   international    move- 
riients  of  money  and  people,  which  again  do 
■.nt  go  to  tiie  root  causes  of  the  problem.  The 
liomestlc   causes  of   the   deficits  remain   un- 
.Itered. 
This   IS   an   extremely   ci.'.ngerous   attitude 
n.d  Its  continuance  Is  certain  to  erode  what- 
ver   international    confidence   in   the   dollar 
tuU    remain.''.    Continued   doubts   about   the 
loliars   .iblUty   to  serve   as   the  keystone   of 
no  international  inonet.iry  system,  could  lead 
)  .•.   collapse  of   the  whole  system.  Indeed, 
.0  possibility  of  such  a  v,orldwide  monetary 
-I'^tster  has  been  forecast  by  leading  experts 
:   other  nations,  many  of  whom  have  been 
:.rhly  critical  of  our  domestic  policies,  and 
if  Lcld  crises  of  late  1967  and  of  the  eeirly 
:ioiiths  of   1968   have   validated   all   but   the 
loomiest  predictions. 

As  lone  .IS  'lie  United  St-ites  continues  in 
he  deficit  position  internally.  Its  plea  for  in- 
ni.Ttionai  .'el  jrm  to  increase  'international 
.qiiiditv  "   must  remain  suspect:   in  f.ict.   its 
.ir.rives    m    'his   respect    have    been    all    too 
-ansparent    Neither  "paper  gold"  nor  ".Spe- 
..i  D!.iw!:ur  H'L'ht.s."  nor  r'cxibie  rate.=-  nt  ex- 
..:!.ze-  ni-T     ny  other  sticii  devi'^es,  'pn  ab- 
■  ;•  r>  .i  denci:  nation  i'r.ni  making  the  ad- 
;stmcnts  <■!  its  internil  economy  needed  to 
•  ,ieve  exti^rnal  equilibrium. 
It  Is  iu;t  the  international  monetary  sys- 
•em  that  ir,  in  need  of  reform  so  much  ps  the 
c:c;i,-.r  th.it  is  in  need  of  strenqtheninrt.  Ris- 
:ng  concern  about  the  dollar  is  what  puts  the 
:iiernatlonal   monetary  '■ystem  in  a   precar- 
ious position. 

Growth  of  short-term  liabilities 
The  elements  of  crisis  are  present  in  these 
:  lets:    against  our   present   reserve  of  about 
?11   billion   in  gold   stands  ,.   grand   total  of 
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approximately  $31  billion  In  short-term  lia- 
bilities to  foreign  countries-  approximately 
half  of  this  amount  convertible  at  once  on 
demand  into  gold  by  foreiL'h  otlicl.il  agencies. 
Such  demands,  if  presented  simultaneously, 
would  precipitate  an  international  financial 
crisis.  This  catastrophe  need  not  occur. 

But  the  probability  of  It  occurring  con- 
tinues. A  world  monetary  collapse  was  barely 
averted  in  March  1968  by  ine  adoption  of  .i 
two-price  system  for  itold  i  under  which  the 
prlc«  will  stay  at  4,35  UO  for  transactions  be- 
tween monetary  authorities  but  Is  iree  to 
find  its  own  level  in  other  markets)  .  This  de- 
vice buys  additional  time  but  does  nothing 
to  correct  the  fundameni.tl  unbalance  The 
weakness  of  the  dollar  continues  to  cast  a 
pall  over  the  International  monetary  system. 

Palliatives  instead  of  solutions 
In  1965  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  a  25 
percent  gold  coverage  of  deposits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Systein  was  ended  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  A'flminlstratlon.  The  gold 
cover  for  domestic  currency  was  abrogated 
In  1968  in  the  same  way,  as  the  President  had 
proposed.  However,  such  iiteps  serve  merely 
as  palliatives  and  do  not  have  real  effect  on 
the  basic  causes  of  the  balance  of  payment.s 
difficulties  of  the  nation.  Had  the  Democratic 
Administrations  taken  early  decisive  action, 
as  we  recommended  several  years  aeo.  to 
remedy  this  disequilibrium  brought  about  by 
their  own  policies,  such  withdrawals  would 
not  have  been  needed. 

The  Administration's  expl.-i  nation  lor 
abandoning  the  gold  backing  rtoulrement 
was  to  forestall  n  run  on  our  gold  by  making 
the  whole  gold  stock  available.  But  ic^relgn 
nations  would  have  been  more  impressed  if 
the  United  States  had  demonstrated  ius  abil- 
ity to  hold  the  line  against  inflationary 
pressures  at  home,  which  would  have  made 
large  gold  outflows  unnecessary 

.As  these  cjutflows  continued,  crisis  Mllowed 
crisis  and  our  gold  .-lock  continued  to  de- 
cline. At  the  beginning  of  1968.  following  :' 
serious  detcric'ratlon  in  the  brilance  'A  pay- 
ments, the  .Administration  prooosed  resiric- 
tic.ns  on  overseas  invi  -iment  and  travel,  out 
these  did  not  change  fiscal  and  monetary 
mismanagement  which  was  at  the  heart  f  f 
the  problem.  In  March  1968,  the  next  crisis 
was  met  by  a  further  wlthdra'.val  from  the 
gold  exchange  standard  which  liad  served 
the  world  well  since  1934  Whether  these  new 
arrangements  will  be  mere  than  transitory 
v^-111  depend  on  the  willingness  vf  the  Admin- 
istration to  moke  the  liard  deci.'ions  on  hscpl 
and  economic  policies  thr.t  they  have  per- 
sistently Icnorcd. 

Dccl:nc  of  out  trade  ,  invlu-, 
A  particular  cause  of  concern  has  been  the 
significant  deterioration  of  fne  United  J-taies 
balance  of  trade — the  margin  by  which  its 
exports  to  other  countries  exceeds  its  im- 
ports from  them.  The  Unii.-'d  .^tates  has  tra- 
ditionally counted  on  i'^s  laree  surplus  on 
merchandise  trade  to  offse":  tiie  ;:.rge  out- 
flows of  capital  from  this  country,  both  on 
private  and  g'overnmental  account.  But  the 
trade  surplus  on  commercial  ;<ccount  lell 
from  its  high  of  J5  billion  in  19C4  to  almost 
zero  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967.  The 
worsening  of  the  trade  balance  was  due  not 
only  to  increases  in  import.s  'which  grew 
10  percent  more  rapidly  than  exports)  Ijut 
to  inflationary  pressures  in  the  domcnic 
tconomy  which  raised  private  demands  for 
products  which  normplly  v.ould  have  been 
exported.  The  weakness  of  the  trade  Ix-ilance 
was  responsible  in  part  for  the  lar?:er  balance 
of  payments  deficit  in  1967  which,  unless 
corrected  promptly,  presaces  the  emergence 
of  a  new  and  more  critic. il  turn  m  ^air  posi- 
tion In  the  world  economy. 

Restraint.^  on  capital 
For  the  Democi-atic  Administrations,  the 
imperatives  of  the  balance  of  payments — 
the  need  to  bring  domestic  costs,  prices,  and 
incomes  into  competitive  relationships  with 
those  prevailing  in  the  countries  with  which 
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we  trade — have  not  been  permitted  t.i  inter- 
lere  vvilii  liie  ideological  and  i>olltical  .ilms 
of  easy  money  policies,  expanded  spending 
programs,  ami  chronic  budget  deficits  Ihe 
major  response  cf  ihe.se  Administr.itions  to 
tlie  bfdance  of  payment.s  crisis  has  not  Ijeeii 
to  reduce  doinehtic  inflationary  pressures  but 
rather  to  clam|)  controls  on  tlie  inovemenl 
of  jirivate  capluil  out  of  the  Unil^'d  St.ites 
These  cont.'-ols—  at  first  euphemistically 
termed  "volunt.iry"--have  beccjme  overt  and 
direct  ;us  a  result  of  recent  .Administration 
actions. 

1'hese  restrictions  substitute  government 
dictates  for  the  forces  of  the  market,  and 
conflict  violently  with  tlie  [irinciples  of  Iree- 
dom  of  enter]orise  and  etlicient  allcx-ation  ol 
economic  resources  I  liey  are  self-dele, itmg. 
Their  Justification  can  only  be  tliat  they  buy 
time  to  make  ;lie  necessary  1  undamental 
changes. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  even  L'reater 
emphasis  of  the  .Administration's  proposed 
limitations  on  lorelpn  travel  by  .Aiuerlcaii 
citizens,  whlcii  encroach  on  person;. I  free- 
dom of  movement  without  contribtiting  sik- 
nlficamly  to  a  solution  ..f  'he  under!;  lag 
problem. 

.4    retreat    from    prinriple 

The  United  States  v.iilch  led  the  way  alter 
World  War  II  in  irecing  the  international 
(Kionomy  ot  lis  shackles,  is  now  par:idoxicaliv 
retreating  from  its  i..wn  prir.."lple.s  Under 
Democratic  leadership  it  has  supported  tariff 
cutting  while  .adamantly  resisting  the  in- 
ternal discipline — in  moneuiry  and  fiscal 
matters — that  International  trade  requires.  It 
couples  demands  lor  "liberalization"  of  trade 
in  ftoods  and  services,  inconsistently,  with 
programs  to  regulate  capital  movementa  The 
restrictions  on  capital  outflows  are.  m  effect, 
a  form  of  exchange  control,  as  is  t.he  interest 
equalization  tax  on  the  sale  ol  foreign  .secu- 
rities 111  this  country.  There  ..re  dra.stlc  inler- 
lerences  with  the  fund.imental  freedoms  ...f 
-Americans  to  carry  on  legitimate  busines.s 
■iciivity  wherever  they  may  thoose  Hut  they 
are  the  predictable  response  (if  ,in  .Admln- 
istralion  which  seeks  to  avoid  at  all  costs  tiie 
necessary  mtxliflcation  ni  domestic  objectives 
in  t.he  Interest  of  achieving  international 
equilibrium. 

Self-defeating  rcrUroh 
In  spile  of  the  Administration's  earlier  i:n- 
po'itton  of  "voluntary"  controls  on  capltjil 
movements,  the  dencits  in  the  'oalance  ui 
payments  have  persisted,  and  tiie  recently 
imposed  direct  f-nntrols  will  not  solve  the 
[iroblem  either  The  deficit  amounted  t  3  ?1  3 
billion  in  19C5,  j-1,4  billion  m  1966,  .did  >.i  G 
billion  in  1967  il  now  Is  c'.ear  that  preoccu- 
pation vrith  the  att;iinment  01  siiort  run  bal- 
ance between  receipts  and  payment.s  Ijy  rirbi- 
t.'-arily  restricting  specific  .ictivi'ie.s  such  .<s 
capital  outflows  can  actually  provide  now  dis- 
equilibrium.  This  Is  because  .all  items  :n  the 
;:)alaiice  of  payments  are  closely  interrelated; 
and  "corrections'"  in  one  item  cannot  be 
made  without  producing  counter-b.dancmg 
changes  in  ether  items. 

To  illustrate,  exports  of  money  cipiuil  bv 
.Americin  corporatio.is  to  tiieir  lorelpn  sub- 
sidiaries tend  to  mcrea.se  our  .11  ere  hand  ise 
exports  because  loreign  affiliates  <>{  American 
firms  import  large  quantities  of  merchandi.'-e 
and  i^ervices  from  the  United  .Suites  for  tt-.eir 
own  use.  The  Department  c  f  Commerce  has 
estimated  that  merchandise  exports  by  Amer- 
ican f.rms  to  their  foreign  aililiaies  m  1964 
amounted  to  25  percent  of  our  total  exports 
In  that  year. 

The  imposed  ceciease  m  ■  iiJilal  exports 
will  thus  mean  an  important  decrease  in 
merchandise  exports.  Moreover,  current  cut- 
backs ill  Ions-term  investment  ,;ljroad  sac- 
rifice future  net  income  on  such  invest- 
ments Our  total  ciirect  investments  abro'.d 
i'.re  f-lready  so  Inrge  that  the  return  of  fuiio-'^ 
to  the  United  States  In  the  form  of  dividends 
and  profits  exceeds  the  out.low  o:  :.ew  in- 
vestment.   In    1967    *he    return    on    existing 
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direct  fi.reli;n  investments  was  $6  0  billion 
compared  'Jvlth  new  direct  investment  abroad 
In  that  year  of  about  »2  9  billion  The  Ad- 
ministration's controls  on  otitgolng  capital 
will  have  a  deatrtictlve  effect  in  the  fut\ir<> 
on  this  relrttlonship 

In  ixim  restrictions  of  Investment  '■"'- 
flow*  while  of  help  In  the  short  run.  may  be 
moving  our  economy  even  farther  away  from 
balance  of  payments  eqiilUbrlvim  in  the  long 
run  Instead  of  narrowing  the  deficit,  they 
tend  to  widen  It  This  is  because  none  of 
these  meiusures  is  a  substitute  for  removing 
the  chief  causes  of  the  deficits,  which  are 
the  absence  of  fiscal  restraint  and  monetary 
discipline  ,»t  home  and  large-^cnle  govern- 
men^at  expenditures  abroad.  Moreover,  the 
continued  reliance  on  controls—  at  first  "vol- 
untary" and  then,  inevitably,  direct-will 
serloiisjy  prejudice  our  role  as  world  banker. 
provoke  retaliatory  me.vsures  In  other  coun- 
tries, and  thus  ultimately  force  a  return  to 
the  economic  nationalism  of  the  unlament«l 
I'jrios. 

THE    RFPI  BLir*>f    PROCRAM 

I  The  immediate  restoration  of  our  b.ilanoe 
of  payments  to  a  point  of  equilibrium  Is  an 
.ibsolute  e.*3entJ.ii  t<j  malntainiuK  the  strength 
af  the  dollar  and  our  tiauonal  prestlKe  in  the 
wi>rld  Til  achieve  thu.  the  .iccent  must  be  on 
Corre<;Uve  actions,  not  on  furtner  palliatives 

A  -balanced   internnttonat   account 

The  Republlr.in  Piirty  a. is  repeatedly  r.illed 
on  the  Democratic  Admmistrilloiis  since  1960 
^^  correct  the  imbalance  In  our  intprnatlonal 
transactions  and  to  ellininate  Uie  continuing 
annua,  deficita  in  or-  balance  nf  ptiyments 
and  annual  losses  of  i^ld  Poreun  irentral 
banking  institutions  have  made  similar  en- 
treaties, but  Administr,\Uon  responses  n.ive 
a;ways  been  t<x>  little  .ind  too  late  The  def- 
icits sUll  remain  and  i?old  »flll  drains  ^way 

Once  a*;aln  we  assert  that  equilibrium  in 
our  mtemaUonal  .iccounta  must  be  a  major 
goal  of  government  policy  The  ai'tions  neces- 
*arv  to  accomplish  It,  however  distasteful 
political::,  must  be  undertaken  while  there 
is  still  time  to  avoid  cauistrophic  conse- 
quences for  the  dollar  and  for  the  domestic 
economy  '  Delay  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
At  stake  is  the  viability  of  the  world  finan- 
cial stnicture  one  which  has  supported  a 
tremendous  expansion  In  world  trade  -md 
pi.iyed  an  important  role  m  the  postwar  pros- 
perity of  t.ie  free  world 

The  firsL  requirement  is  tjiat  the  United 
Stales  put  its  house  ui  order  by  .wloptmg 
responsible  hscal  and  monetary  policies  Be- 
yond that,  we  need  to  exert  le.idersliip  m  en- 
couraging other  nations,  p.irt.lcul.irly  t.nose 
running  persistent  pa>meiits  surpluses,  to 
cooperate  m  preserviuij  .ind  improving  tne 
internailon.il  huanct.il  >tructure  Failure  to 
act  15  to  risk  i  world  financial  cnsis  which 
Would  surely  je<ipardUe  world  prosperity 
An.    incrrane   tn    'oretgn    fade 

Intemauonal  trade  Is  indispensable  to  the 
continued  ijrowth  of  the  American  economy 
md  to  orderly  mcreitse  in  our  standard  of 
nving  and  th.vt  of  other  free  nations 

The  voluntary'  exchange  of  ffoods.  services, 
and  capital  among  nation«  raises  economic 
welfare  for  all  of  them  It  enlarges  consum- 
ers' choices,  j^iving  them  the  possioUity  of  .tc- 
quiring  goods  which  c.,vnnot  t>e  had  at  home, 
or  which  can  be  had  at  home  only  at  higher 
prices 

International  exchange  Is  a  two-sided 
pr<  icesa.  It  expands  our  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  factories  thereby  gen- 
erating Jobs  But  If  other  nations  are  to  buy 
from  us.  they  must  be  able  to  sell  to  us  in 
order  to  acquire  the  dollars  to  pay  for  their 
purchases  The  Republican  Party  recognized 
this  principle  more  than  a  half  century  ago 
when  It  advanced  the  Idea  of  reciprocal  trade 
treaties. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlclt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  freer  trade  advances  the  world's  welfare, 
trade  restrictions  by  the  same  tiken  have 
the  effect  of  dlmlnlshUik;  It  We  favor  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  .^merlca•l  poUcv  of  truly 
reclpr<x-al  reductions  of  the  barriers  to  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  among  free 
nations  In  return  for  our  reductions  of  bar- 
riers to  imports,  we  mtist  insist  that  the 
growing  markets  abroad  which  our  aid  and 
investment  outlays  helped  tn  develop  be 
opened  to  American  exports  .\l(jre<:ivpr  appli- 
cations of  this  policy  .'.hould  be  made  with 
care  to  avoid  serious  ad\erRe  etTect.s  i.n  busi- 
ness, agriculture  und  labor  within  our  do- 
mestic economy 

Beyond  removing  trade  barriers,  we  need 
positive  efforts  on  n  broad  front  to  improve 
our  deteriorating  trade  surplus  Increasing 
our  merchandl.se  exports  Is  a  vital  step  toward 
this  objective,  and  this  calls  for  Imaginative 
new  measures  bv  the  government  to  stimu- 
late the  movement  of  our  go<">ds  overseas 

Also,  increased  etTorts  need  to  be  made  to 
promote  foreign  tourism  In  the  United 
States  Foreign  travelers  spend  two  billion 
doll.-ws  per  venr  less  In  this  country  than 
.Americans  spend  abroad,  and  we  favor  pro- 
grams to  persuade  more  foreign  visitors  to 
come  to  this  country  The  other  nations 
might  well  benefit.  Um>.  If  more  ot  their  resi- 
dents knew  the  United  States  at  firsthand. 

An  end  to  nan  tariff  barriers 

The  major  remaining  institutional  obsta- 
I'les  to  freer  "r.ide  .ire  the  so-called  non-tarlfl 
barrier*  Non-tarltf  harriers  Include  "buy  na- 
tional "  programs  under  which  government- 
controlled  industries  refuse  to  purchase  prod- 
ucts for  foreign  manufacturers  even  when 
the  latter  a  prices  are  substantially  lower  than 
those  for  corresponding  domestically  pro- 
duced Items  Tlie  practice  Is  encountered 
widely  abroad  hut  is  enshrined  as  well  in  the 
United  States  in  the    Buy  American"  .^ct. 

Other  non-taria  obstacles  .tre  border  taxes 
(Which  !n  many  cases  .idd  much  more  than 
tarllls  to  the  final  cost  of  imimrts).  export 
subsidies,  import  quotas  ind  various  import- 
licensing  restrictions,  md  other  burdensome 
customs  procedures. 

Removing  such  obstacles  could  In  many 
cases  help  the  free  flow  of  goods,  to  our  ad- 
vantage. But  there  .ire  limits  beyond  which 
such  act.ons  should  iKit- k'o.  especlully  In  the 
instances  in  which  they  -.vould  risk  .-erious 
injury  to  our  key  industries.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve m  sacrificing  the  .'Vmericiin  farmer  or 
businessman  in  tribute  to  .i  principle  that 
'jther  n.itlons  preach  but  do  not  practice. 

To  this  end.  we  recommend  that  the  :ippro. 
priate  .igencies  .f  the  United  States  Ooyern- 
ment  undertake  .i  systematic  study  and 
ivM-Hsment  of  non-tariiT  barriers — domestic 
.i;id  foreign  We  hope  that  other  nations  will 
engage  in  similar  efforts  .md  that  the  next 
stage  in  international  commercial  coopera- 
tl.^n  will  result  in  a  meaninetul  reduction  in 
such  restrictions. 

Fiscal  reform,  an  rt.ycntial 
In  iipile  of  the  progretis  that  has  been  q^de 
m  reducing  tariffs,  and  that  hopiefully  will 
be  made  in  eliminating  nun-tariff  obstacles 
to  trade  It  would  be  a  profound  mistake  to 
im.igine  that  Institutional  reforms  ')f  this 
kind  alone  will  bring  .ibout  the  international 
commercial  millennium. 

We  cannot  be  nationalistic  in  the  shaping 
of  monetary  .md  fiscal  policy  .md  interna- 
tionally minded  m  t.iriff  questions,  T.nrlff  re 
form  must  be  Joined  with  determined  efforts 
to  put  a  ".top  to  inflationary  wage  and  price 
increases  which  are  making  our  gc>ods  In- 
creasingly nor -competitive  In  world  mar- 
kets, to  slow  the  massive  growth  in  the 
money  supply  which  has  fueled  our  home- 
made Inflation,  md  to  end  the  orgy  o' 
^pending  and  the  fiscal  disorder  which  Demo- 
rr.iuc  Administrations  have  inflicted  on  the 
nation. 

Excessive  government  spending,  financed 
by  an  Infia^onary  expansion  of  credit  wltli- 
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out  parallel  In  our  history,  has  i;cnerated  the 
monet:try  pressures  wlilch  !i.»vp  pushed  up 
prices  and  costs  and  slowed  exjjorts  while 
incre.islng  Imports.  Only  the  limitation  .f 
itovernment  spending  .it  Illume  can  render 
I  ulff  reduction  a  safe  rather  than  a  perllou.s 
undertaking  Only  the  ending  of  Inflation  at 
home  '-in  preserve  us  from  insolvency  In  our 
i-xternal  economic  relationships. 

Hcdiictions  in  Goifrnmrnt  i  xpenditures 

abrcHid 
Government  expenditures  abroad  for  niDi- 
tary  .aid  economic  aid  purp.>ses  exceeded  >8 
billion  in  1967.  To  the  extent  that  the^e  .  ut- 
ays  constitute  a  drain  on  our  balance  of 
payments,  efforts  should  be  made  to  Identlfv 
possible  economies,  while  maintaining  our 
essential  rorelgn  policy  objectives.  In  this 
context  we  reiterate  three  recommendallnns 
f  r  t;overnnient  .ictlon  we  m.ide  In  .m  e.irlier 
report :  ' 

1.  Redetermine  the  extent  of  need  under 
present  conditions  for  United  State's  military 
forces  ind  their  dependents  in  the  European 
Tlieater.  with  the  objective  of  reducing  our 
expenditures  there. 

2.  Confine  American  mUitarv  .isslstance 
generally  to  countries  committed  to  the  side 
of  the  Free  World  In  the  struggle  against 
Communist  subversion  and  .iggresslon. 

3  Reduce  the  cost  of  forelen  economic  aUl 
programs,  primarily  by  directing  .assistance 
to  those  countries  which  maintain  a  hospi- 
table climate  for  private  investment  capita".. 
;ind  by  stimulating  private  investment  here 
and  abro.id  to  lead  in  their  development. 

In  addition,  we  lavor  measures  to  protect 
.^merlcan  investments  abroad  from  arbitrary 
confisc.itlon  or  expropriation. 

COTIC/U5I0TI 

Tlie  vital  Interests  of  the  United  State- 
demand  that  the  balance  of  piiyments  prob- 
".em  be  attacked  at  Its  root  causes  and  brought 
under  control  at  once  Determined  effort 
under  Republican  policies  ran  bring  about 
the  discipline  that  Democratic  .Administra- 
tions have  failed  to  exercise.  The  intern.il 
vitality  of  our  country,  the  pro-sperlty  of  our 
people,  and  our  International  strength  and 
respect  depend  un  the  immediate  .idoptlon 
of  these  policies. 

H      FCO.VOMIC  l.ROWTH   .'"OR   III  M.^N    BETTERMENT 
THE    GOAL 

"The  sole  purpose  of  economic  trrowth  i- 
the  improvement  of  life  for  the  Individual 
The  pc>llcles  <if  national  government  shouU- 
encourage  and  foster  trrowth  in  a  way  that 
ensures  the  most  prc>gress  for  the  most  people 
at  the  least  risk  to  the  free  institutions  of 
our  society." 

THE    DEMOCRATIC    RECORD 

The  full  extent  of  the  Democratic  .Admin- 
istrations' failures  is  revealed  not  only  In  the 
economic  costs  of  their  policies,  but  in  tlie 
human  costs  that  are  the  consequence 

What  the  President  himself  referred  to.  In 
an  historic  understatement  early  in  1968. 
as  a  certain  restlessness'  Is  In  reality  a  crisis 
of  confidence,  in  our  leadership,  in  our  na- 
tional purpose — a  crisis  so  deep  and  encom- 
passing that  It  has  been  said  that  the  nation 
is  In  the  process  of  having  a  nervous  break- 
down And  the  evidence  of  the  (ieterlorailor. 
in  the  human  condition  Is  visible  on  every 
hand  and  In  every  major  area  of  the  national 
life 

Democratic  .-Xdmlnlsiratlons  liavc 
failed  m  their  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
the  benefits  of  economic  growth  would  lift 
the  living  conditions  of  all  the  people  In 
their  obsession  with  Inflatlon-piilled  statis- 
tics, they  have  allowed  the  human  wroii»;s 
sutTered  by  those  in  the  cities,  on  the  farms, 
In  the  labor  force,  und  on  welfare,  to  grow 
even  more  incqviltable  .\nd  by  their  policies 
they  have  created  the  inflation  which  vic- 
timises most  those  who  can  afford  it  the 
least. 
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The  prchlrni  of  the  cities 
The  rioting,  looting,  burning  and  killing 
which  have  made  summertime  nightmares  of 
Watts.  Newark.  Ueir.ut  .uid  a  score  of  other 
.American  cities  are  ^ad  and  frightening  tes- 
timony to  fiillure  of  the  so-called  Great 
.Socletv  "  to  live  up  to  its  extravagant  prom- 
ises Indeed,  by  consistently  raising  hopes 
out  of  all  proportion  to  Us  capacity  to  meet 
them,  the  present  Uenux-ratlc  Administration 
has  itself  perversely  exacerbated  tensions  in 
the  cities  und  added  to  the  climate  of  hope- 
lessness irom  which  vinlence  sprin^^s. 

The  KO'.erniiiK  ol  .American  cities  has  been 
largelv  in  t>ie  hands  of  Democratic  officials. 
These  DemcK^r.itlc  .Administrations  have  been 
inept  and  demonstr.iblv  wanting  in  coping 
with  the  urb.in  crisis. 

In  terms  of  popul.ition.  urban  or  metro- 
politan .America  is  todav  .America  itself.  The 
problems  with  which  the  ttreat  urban  cen- 
ters contend  race  relations,  slums,  pollu- 
tion, crime,  madeqti.ite  transportation,  traf- 
fic congestion,  povertv  are.  m  fact,  the  prob- 
lems of  America  .A  political  i^arty  which  has 
failed  to  find  vl.ible  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  has  also  faUed  America 
nationally. 

lriadf<iuatr   liousiup 

Democrntic  Admlnistr.-nions  ha\e  sifcrnally 
filled  to  meet  the  needs  of  low  income  fami- 
lies for  decent   living  iccommodatlons 

Under  "^e  rubric  of  ■•urhm  renewal."  they 
have  engineered  the  coiidemnntion  md  raz- 
ing of  so-called  substandard  hoiisina  m  slum 
.ireas  Unfortuiritely.  lew  inducements  have 
l>een  .ifTered  to  builders  Xr,  produce  moder.iie 
cost  housing  for  the  low  income  families  dis- 
placed bv  the  government  bulldozer  Tlius. 
from  the  beeinnlng.  the  urban  renewal  jirnj- 
ect.s.  which  were  intended  to  help  the  poor, 
have  olten  had  the  perverse  «!Tect  of  evicting 
the  poor  to  house  the  rich 

The  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
h.ne  in  a  matority  iif  cases  liad  to  be  re- 
settled in  dwellings  no  better,  and  m  j-ome 
cnses  worse,  than  those  from  vliich  rhey  were 
evicted 

Crime,  por.mion.  decay,  and  congestion 
compound  the  problems  of  the  unhappy 
1,'heit  )s  in  our  large  cities  .md  make  them 
doubly  uninhabitable. 

To  these  problems,  the  .Adminisiraiion"s 
preferred  solution  is  to  spend  more  Federal 
money  More  inoney.  we  ire  told,  will  be  re- 
fiuired  to  purchase  'raiiqnility  But  spend- 
ing win  not  purcliase  TanquiUty.  if  it  leaves 
untouched  the  issues  of  motivation,  of  self- 
pride  and  hope  for  meaningful  existence. 
Distressed  labor-tnanaqcmrnt  relations 
Strikes  and  threats  of  strikes,  in  industries 
r:rge  and  small,  are  occurring  at  a  rate  which 
gives  concern  to  tliose  who  view  free  collec- 
tive barcainlng  as  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  economic  progress  of  the  United 
States.  The  public  is  especially  alarmed  by 
strikes  which  cause  the  suspension  of  es- 
sential ptibllc  service  and  threaten  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  population. 

However  objectionable  are  labor-manage- 
ment dlMerenccs  which  in  effect  hold  the 
public  weal  up  to  ransom  by  the  suspension 
of  vital  public  services,  it  is  the  Democratic 
Admlnistr.itions  themselves  which  have 
created  the  inflationary  environment  within 
which  the  forces  of  labor  disputes  and  in- 
flationary wage  settlements  .nre  measurably 
increased 

And  it  is  these  .Administrations  which 
ultimately  will  deserve  the  blame  for  any 
system  of  wage  .md  price  controls — and  the 
end  of  free  collective  bargaining  they  con- 
note— which  their  inflationary  policies  may 
bring  about 

Moreover,  it  Is  these  .Administrations  whose 
political  opportunisiTi  has  obstructed  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems in  cases  where  the  national  health  and 
safety  are  imperiled. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  ivelfare  mess 
The  "mess  in  welfare"  is  the  term  that  is 
applied  with  ever  greater  irequency  to  the 
huge  and  sprawling  .assemblage  of  (jverlap- 
ping.  often  conflicting,  programs  that  the 
.Administration  has  put  in  jilace  in  recent 
\e.irs  in  the  name  i.l  tlie  so-called  C'.reat 
Society  "' 

No  one  knows  precisely  liow  many  dlller- 
ent  agencies  and  priigranis  have  mushroomed 
in  the  name  of  welfare  The  lormer  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  EMucalion.  ,md  Welfare,  John 
W.  Gardner  has  .'-tated  that  "In  almost  every 
domestic  program  we  are  encountering  crises 
of  organization."  Prolessor  James  Totain. 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  when  the  war  on  poverty 
was  initiated,  has  relerred  to  the  ■bewil- 
dering variety  of  welfare  and  insurance  pro- 
grams'" and  noted  that  '-  .  .  half  ol  the 
poor  benefit  from  none  i 'f  these:  and  most 
of  the  money  spent  to  supplement  personal 
incomes  poes  to  lamilies  above  the  poverty 
line."  Economist  Eli  flin/.berg  h;is  calculated 
that  welfare  programs  on  the  Federal  level  in 
1966  reached  only  one  in   ten  cjf   the   jjoor. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  failure 
of  the  Administration's  perlormance  on  i  he 
poverty  Iront  to  match  its  tirandiose  premises 
has  produced  crushing  di.-.i()pointincnt  icr 
the  affected  citizens,  and  has  substantially 
increased  tensions  m  areas  where  low  income 
t.miilies  are  concentrated 

Confusion,  deception,  inaladminisiration 
.lud  perpetually  increasing  costs  are  the  hall- 
marks of  the  .Administration"s  efforts  to  help 
the  disadvaiit.iged  Tlie  number  t  f  .Americans 
who  have  accepted  welfare  .is  a  way  oi  life 
L'rows  ominously;  .md  their  despair  and 
ap.ithy  are  not  the  least  of  the  human  costs 
ol    the   .Administration's   policies. 

Notwithstanding  their  metlectiveness.  ihe 
.Administnilion's  welfare  programs  continue 
'o  proliferate  at  rates  which  can  only  enl.irge 
the  already  enormous  deficits  m  the  Federal 
hiidpet  and  add  fuel  to  the  already  serious 
price  inflation. 

7";ie  phglit  of  tne  jarvirr 

Democratic  policies  have  caused  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  to  lall  Farm  iirices  are 
currently  at  74  percent  of  parity,  the  lowest 
level  since  1933. 

Concomitantly,  the  prices  larmers  pay  tor 
non-farm  goods,  both  tor  their  own  con- 
sumption and  for  their  production  inputs. 
have   risen   with   the   general   inflation. 

In  this  price-cost  .squeeze,  average  farm 
income  has  dropped  sharply.  In  1907.  acgre- 
cate  farm  income  fell  by  nearlv  >1  5  billion 
In  purt.  this  was  due  to  the  faltering  ol  the 
nat!on"s  economic  growth,  historically  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  prosperous  .igricuUure, 
In  jiart.  however,  it  reflects  the  failure  of 
nostrums  unsuited  :o  the  radically  "rans- 
formed  situation  of  .American  agriculture 

THE    REI'tBLICAN    PROGRAM 

Economic  growth  is  an  inescapable  re- 
quirement of  riur  modern  mdustnal  .society 
The  reasons  for  this  are: 

1.  The  legitimate  desire  of  every  .American 
f.amily  to  raise  its  standard  of  living 

2.  'The  necessity  of  providing  job  opportu- 
nities, not  only  lor  an  expanding  population 
but  for  those  displaced  from  employment  by 
lechnolDSic.-il  change. 

3.  The  needs  of  the  broad  public  policies 
the  nation  has  elected  to  pursue 

Public  objectives,  whether  they  i^e  in  the 
area  of  health,  education,  transp<jriation.  re- 
duction of  poverty,  control  of  enMronmental 
pollution,  or  agriculture,  cannot  be  imple- 
mented unless  the  economy  grows  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  provide  the  required  goods  and 
services. 

Historically,  the  basic  mechanism  from 
which  American  economic  erowth  has  pro- 
ceeded has  been  our  competitive  enterprise 
system.  The  vitality  and  dynamism  of  this 
system  have  provided  the  indispensable  sub- 
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stance — the  extra  margin  ot  goods  .uia  .serv- 
ices- required  for  increitsed  i>c(yiomlc  bene- 
fit both  lor  individuals  and  tor  our  luition 
as  a  whole 

The  Republic. Ill  Party  believes  economic 
growth  should  be  designed  to  improve  living 
standards  lor  ail  Americans  Tlus  cm  be 
done  only  by  enlisting  the  capabilities  of  In- 
dustry toward  resolving  the  problems  of  the 
cities,  of  housing,  of  labor  relations,  ol  labor 
and  the  farmer,  and  of  the  underprivileged 
By  hand-in-liand  partnerships  oi  liusincss 
.md  the  communities,  pcxjling  resources  and 
skills.  It  IS  i>ossibIe  to  inspire  improvement 
ny  loc.il  me.ms.  without  the  hea\y  wasteful 
domination  of  central  government 
Iich:nUlit>Q  cur  citirs 
The  task  of  transforming  c)ur  cities  from 
inhuman  to  human  places  of  habitation  Is  .i 
monumental  one  Overnlglit  panaceas  lor 
the  deep-rooted  causes  of  urban  decay  are 
not  .ivailable.  and  the  Republican  Party  does 
not  pretend  to  have  them.  We  do  believe 
that  the  renaissance  of  the  American  metrop- 
olis, where  most  of  us  live  .aid  work,  will 
require  a  new  approach  differing  in  crucial 
respects  from  that  which  has  hitherto  jire- 
valled. 

Tlie  Republican  [irojram  tor  rebuildm  ;  the 
city  begins  with  one  basic  i)ropositlon:  liu- 
man  needs  are  best  served  by  agencies 
situated  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Individual. 
The  Federal  covprnment  has  a  positive  role 
to  play  in  the  field  of  urban  affairs  by  pro- 
viding leadership  and  expertise  But  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  Federal  u'overnment 
to  act  directly  with  the  cities  has  seriously 
sapi)ed  the  vitality  of  both  the  cities  and 
the  Slates  m  dealing  with  these  local  jirob- 
lems.  The  Federal  uovernmcnt.  therefore, 
must  so  shaije  us  procram  .is  to  stimulate 
and  supplement  but  not  .supplant  State.  !'»cal 
and  jirlvate  action 

Equally  Important,  'he  j'ower  ;md  re- 
•s-f)urces  ot  our  private  enterprise  s-ystem 
need  to  be  mobilized  on  a  far  broader  .-cale 
to  help  meet  the  direst  needs  of  the  city. 

We  have  only  becun  lo  exploit  the  enor- 
mous i>otential  of  private  resources  to  cope 
with  large  social  problems.  Their  increased 
use  is  imperative.  Mectinu  --ocial  needs  in 
this  way  will  reduce  the  Impersonality,  the 
inefficiency,  and  the  substantially  iilaher 
costs  of  government  programs  and.  simul- 
i-ineously,  provide  funds  otherwise  unavail- 
able from  a  uovernment  'itrhtlv  prcs.sed  on 
.ill  sides  to  reduce  :ts  already  inormous  lis- 
c;;l  ctjmmitmcnts 

Better  /(oii.sinp 

The  Republican  Party  stroncly  sujipjrts 
the  change  already  ur.der  way  m  urban  re- 
newal in  which  the  iireoccupnti.jn  with 
r.Tzmg  slum  areas  is  replaced  by  a  recoitnition 
that  old  nei'-thborhoods  can  he  rehabilitated 
and  restored  with  f.ir  less  dislocation  of 
families  and  businesses.  These  restored  units 
must  be  available  lo  their  low  income  ten- 
ants at  a  jjrice  they  can  afford.  The  iwsitive 
characteristics  of  a  neighborhood  under- 
soing  renewal  should  be  retained,  lor  the 
local  neighborhood  may  be  the  only  social 
instiiuti'in  with  meaning  and  value  for  the 
'.jw  income  urban  family 

While  the  Federal  government  can  provide 
constructive  leadership  in  the  housing  field, 
the  basic  task  of  supplying  the  nation's  need 
for  shelter  Is  one  that  can  and  must  be 
met  by  the  private  housing  industry.  The 
vast  bulk  of  the  housing  constructed  in  the 
period  1946-65  firlginated  with  private  in- 
dustry: only  about  2  percent  of  houses  put 
m  place  was  erected  directly  by  L-overnment: 
and  moreover,  about  three-quarters  of  the 
private  housing  was  conventionally  financed. 
As  a  result,  lareely  of  these  private  endeavors, 
sixty-two  percent  of  .Americans  live  in  their 
own  homes. 

However.   Impressive   these   statistics.  They 
cannot  cloak  the  fact   that   liousing  in   the 


UnlT.ed  Stales  continues  'o  be  affll'-ted  bv 
«e:l  'US  clefli'iencies  Ixjw  incomes  iind  racial 
fetfregatlon  have  denied  access  to  decent 
h<iUs:n^  to  thousand*  ^f  American   families 

To  help  our  dl»advanti«pd  fellow  citizens 
a:i<1  accommodations  in  which  they  can  live 
with  dlstolty  must  remain  a  prime  national 
obje.tlve.  To  this  end.  we  urge  the  home 
ownership  propo«al  put  forward  by  Repub- 
licans In  the  Consrresa  to  help  low  income 
families  achieve  the  prized  goal  of  ownership 
of  their  own   homes  or  .ipartments 

P  'r  many  living  in  deteriorated  and  de- 
teriorating core  city  areas,  who  live  In  a 
world  of  unending  rent  payments  i>wner- 
5h!p  -it  a  home  offers  the  way  to  a  new  life 
based   on  self-respect  and   hope. 

Labor-  ;•  o'lig-'fi-'if  rein  t  ton  t 

The  Republican  Party  holds  that  labor 
unli.ns  have  a  wholly  legitimate  function 
to  perform  In  the  American  economy  and 
ttiat  the  rights  and  privileges  of  unions,  pre- 
eminently the  right  to  engage  in  free  col- 
lective barg-alnlng.  must  be  preser\ed  and, 
'.vhere  necessary,  strengthened 

We  tin  not  believe  in  Feder,i;  coercion  of 
either  management  or  labor 

We  do  believe  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges accorded  to  management  or  labor 
iinl('ns  are,  as  m  Uie  :ase  of  any  other  group, 
inseprirable  from  the  obligations  they  owe 
!o  the  p>.'blic  to  use  these  powers  responsibly 
and  prtfcftlitly 

The  Republlc.in  Party  does  not  stibscrlbe 
either  In  principle  or  in  practice,  to  anv  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration  or  seizure  as  a 
regular  means  of  resolving  national  emer- 
gen'-y  disputes  Both  '.re  alien  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  to  free  collecUve 
i)-ir:;alning 

Despit«  the  premises  of  the  Democratic 
Adminlstratlua  to  submit  concrete  proposals 
t.'  inip-'jve  tl'.e  m  icniuprv  deiiiuig  wUn  na- 
t'oiial  emer>:ency  strike?,  no  fcucli  proposals 
have  been  iubmitted  The  result  is  uncer- 
laiiitv  jLad  aaxietv  concerning  the  outcome 
of  the  next  ma;(,>r  industrial  dispute  rhe 
time  h:ia  come  to  t  ike  an  .idditional  step 
within  the  iramewurlc  of  free  collective  bar- 
g  iln.ng  to  establuh  a  more  permanent  and 
eilectlve  type  ui  jollettive  burgainlag  ma- 
clilnerv  which  would  forestall  the  crisis  situ- 
ations which  jeopardl-:e  the  national  health 
a:id  sifety  To  this  end.  we  urge  the  crea- 
tion bv  the  Congie«is  of  a  joint  committee  on 
a  non-p-iriisun  basts  to  study  the  problem 
and  to  mvke  legislative  reconunendut.ons. 

The  Reput>llcan  Psrfy  ;s  pro-hibor,  pro- 
but5in:>~<i.  and  pro-the  American  coniiimcr  It 
accepts  .iTil  reatflrms  the  indisputable  truth 
that  neituer  business  nor  labor  nor  the 
ciu-t.imer  cm  prosper  without  the  others. 
Progress  bec:>mes  p'^isible  only  whe-i  worlt- 
mgnieu  and  employers  join  together  a.'  part- 
ners tij  produce  more  ai;d  belter  commo«lines> 
more  etn.nentl'-  Their  interests  Ate  insep- 
ax»i)ie  They  must  be  collaborators,  not  an- 
tagoul5t.a.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  simple  truth 
is  not  more  widely  '.ii.derjtoud  ind  ..ccepted 
It  It  were,  this  nation  would  be  much  further 
ahead  .n  Its  efforts  to  realize  its  real  eco- 
noni.o   potential  and   its   true  greatness 

l-^prtjved  icelfare 

Within  the  limits  set  only  by  our  resources, 
the  Republican  Party  is  determired  to  '-re- 
ate  a  iocie'v  of  ma.ximiim  opportunity  for 
every  citizen  to  live  m  decency  aJid  dignity 

T'Jo  manv  Americans  in  this  wenlthy  na- 
tion live  m  impoverished  clrciunsi  vnces 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  Our  first  goal 
must  be  to  improve  their  lot 

The  question  of  the  kinds  of  programs 
that  jre  to  be  adopted  to  rope  with  Invol- 
unt.iry  privation  Is  crucial  Welfare  programs 
must  not  unnecessarily  encourage  permanent 
reliance  on  governmental  relief  Incompatible 
xith  our  American  traditions  of  personal 
a:g::lty  and  self-reliance 

A:i  ever-gruwlng  dependence  upon  govern- 
ment   la    a    sign    or    national    decay,    not 
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strength  It  Is  itot  enough  that  social  legls- 
litlon  be  well-intentioned  and  that  It  pro- 
vide adequately  for  those  In  real  uee<l  We 
b.lleve  "he  Ainerlcmi  people  should  reject 
welfare  schemes  which  croate  permanent 
classes  of  supplicants,  by  destroying  pride 
iiid  self-respect. 

W'ell.irc"  programs  must  be  succeeded  to 
the  maximum  extent  by  creative  measures 
which  rebuild  the  human  spirit,  add  the 
personal  toots  of  education  and  training,  and 
qualify  the  individual  for  a  productive  place 
in  society  Those  whose  limited  physical  and 
mental  capabilities  make  that  impossible 
must,  of  course,  be  sheltered  and  helped,  in 
a  way  that  preserves  spirit  and  dignity 

TMe  Republican  Party  is  ttriniy  committed 
tn  the  prrservation  and  upgrading  of  our  so- 
e'nl  lnsurn4j>-c  systems  In  fact,  these  have 
been  greatly  rxp>incled  and  strengthened 
under  RepubliCf-.n  Administrations  At  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  reciignlze  tiiai  there 
are  Uni.'s  to  the  ability  of  any  society  to  sup- 
per t  welfare  programs 

We  :nutt  be  strong  in  the  mr.-.ns  to  pro- 
•  .de  the  economic  secur.ty  tn  which  we 
rightfully  atplre  Such  means  can  come  inly 
from  I  free,  healthy  vigorously  prowmg 
eccnoniv  unimpaired  by  ihe  ravages  of  in- 
ttiktlon  We  mu?t  Uv  strong  In  national  re- 
solve n^^t  til  exchange  uur  freedom  and 
d.giiity  lor  bcc'.irlty.  lest  in  the  end  we  lose 
treedom.  dignity  unj  security 

Helping  the  Amertcan  farmer 

On  the  farm  problem,  the  Republican 
P.ir'.y  rejects  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tions counsels  of  riespa.r.  which  have  im- 
posed an  annual  $7  billion  charge  on  the 
Keder..l  budget  and  oniwined.the  farmer  :n 
.t  nciwork  of  led  tape  and  controls  As  the 
Irults  a(  ai:  th.s  intervention  f.,rm  income 
h.ts  declined  to  its  lowest  level  in  many 
yearn.  Since  I960,  over  JOO.UOO  American 
farmers,  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  total, 
have  been  driven  from  their  f.xrms  by  eco- 
ni'mlc  adversity 

The  prouuctlve  capacity  of  .\merlcan  agri- 
culture is  ci.'ie  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
Ir  gives  us  an  enormous  opportunity  to  make 
pr  >grfss  in  the  struggle  against  poverty, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  the  same  time 
m.inv  farm  (amines  are  not  now  recemng  a 
fair  return  for  their  labors. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  itself  to 
meet  the  problem  oi  surpluses  In  ways  which 
will  improve  and  .stabilize  farm  family  In- 
.--ome  while  reducing  Federal  Intervention 
and  control, 

Problem.s  of  surplus  must  he  met  by  means 
that  will  expand  markets  domestically  and 
irouiid  the  world,  and  by  removing  the  in- 
centives for  over-prtxluctlon  Especlailv,  we 
advocate  increased  emphasis  on  new  uses  for 
farm  products, 

Government  action  should  moderate  ex- 
cessive swings  in  commtxllty  prices  while  still 
leaving  scope — through  the  market— for 
price  changes  needed  to  balance  supply  .aid 
demand  in  particular  markets. 

Grout  li 

By  and  large,  the  theories  of  economic 
growth  «'spoused  by  Administration  econo- 
mists have  emphasized  only  the  mechanical, 
material  atpects  of  growth  They  have  been 
mdlflerent  to  the  kind  of  economic  system 
that  Is  most  likely  to  promote  prop-ess  in  the 
free  sc>ciety.  They  ha^e  been  indifferent  ro 
the  fact  that  growth  Is  meaningless  unless 
It  IS  fairly  shared  by  the  people  This  Indiffer- 
ence can  lead  only  to  trouble  The  Republi- 
can program  seeks  to  achieve  an  .icceptablc 
rate  nf  economic  growth  by  mobilizing  the 
energies  and  Incentives  of  all  the  people  and 
by  t.*king  into  account  the  human  ixs  well 
as  the  strictly  economic  objectives  of  growth 
policy. 

Only  those  unwilling  to  face  facts  can  deny 
that  prosperity  for  the  m.asses  of  men  Is 
found  today  only  in  those  developed  coun- 
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■ries  In  which  the  market  economy  is  ir  place 
and  lunctlonlng. 

T'le  role  o/  government 
While  a  iree  society  cannot  tolerate  the 
synthetic  forcing  of  the  »;rowlh  rate  by  gov- 
ernment, government  Ikvs  .i  role  t<i  plnv  It  Is 
itoverninent  upon  which  ilevolves  the  '.i.":k  of 
p.stabli.shlng  and  maintaining  the  frmr.ework 
:n  which  .i  free  jjeople  <'an  achieve  t'.e  rule 
"f  economic  growth  warranted  by  iw  ■nrlfll- 
i.ess.  Its  knowledge,  its  phvsical  resources.  Its 
cipacity  tor  orderly  yo. eminent  ..nd  its 
desires. 

nie  proper  role  of  government.  In  short,  is 
to  act  OS  the  catalyst  if  the  tTowth  process, 
to  pursue  pisitl-.e  j)fillcles  aimed  at  fostering 
the  greatest  amouni  of  spontaneous  non-ln- 
.•'.atlonary  ^;r^)Wth  v^hlch  the  iiatlonV  re- 
sources and  the  i  reatlve  energies  of  its  cltl- 
.'in^  permit,  and  to  require  the  ob--ervance 
of  Ihe  rules  which  will  ensure  a  trul;-  humane 
distribution 

A  <•  vernmcnt  concerned  to  promote  sound 
;:tr.iwth  will  use  Its  br  lad  pi-wers  in  respect 
'o  monetary  and  financial  arrangements,  the 
tax  structure,  the  balance  of  pavMeni>  the 
msli.tenancp  of  ciinipetltkn — -.villi  prudenco 
and  Uexlblllty  It  will  u.se  these  pir.ver.-  -A-lth 
.1  view  to  moderating  and,  if  p.issiok  illml- 
iiatlng  the  ups  and  downs  <  t  the  liusiness 
cycle;  It  will  use  them  also  n  encourage  full 
utilization  of  labor  and  capital  resources,  a 
high  rate  of  private  Investment  find  the 
savings  needed  to  finance  ,Aich  ir.-. estment 
ouch  a  government  will  lie  aware  of  -.he  su- 
preme importance  of  confidence  to  a  market 
ci-.'nomy  and  will  do  everything  possible  to 
maintain  and  extend  it  Above  all.  it  will 
never  overlook  the  lundamcntal  purpose  ol 
trrowth  in  the  first  place:  to  .'■ecure  'o  every 
citizen  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  pr'<d-^ictlve. 
purposeful  and  happy  life. 

Coyiclusirm 

It  Is  evident  to  all  but  the  most  obtuse 
that  the  economic  and  the  human  costs  of 
Democratic  Administrations  have  reached 
unacceptable  levels.  Their  policies  liav  e  had 
the  effect  of  diminishing  and  of  discrediting 
'he  American  dream  of  jirogress  Tlie  so-,  ailed 
Great  Society"  has  been  the  frustrated  so- 
ciety. Its  swollen  aspirations  transformed 
into  the  hitter  truit  of  dl.sappointment  and 
disillusionment  The  f tuuiainenta!  error  be- 
hind this  grandiose  Lillure  has  been  "he  .^d- 
nilnistrallon'.s  ubstlnate  refusal  to  set  priori- 
ties Its  unyielding  attempts  to  do  everything 
for  everybody  at  once  have  not  unlv  civen  rise 
•u  the  seething  enclaves  of  fear,  hate  .>nd  re- 
sentment thrt)ughout  the  nation;  it  has 
-imultaneously  shaken  the  foundations  of 
our  economic  system  on  which,  m  tiie  last 
analysis,  all  progress  uepends. 

TTie  Repuollcan  Party  rejects  this  bank- 
rupt policy  ol  trying  to  fostr-r  economic 
t^row-th  by  pumping  more  inflated  dollars 
into  the  economy  We  seek  to  link  economic 
growth  to  human  betterment  Our  aim  Is  to 
fcive  new  life  to  the  American  dream.  Our 
intention  is  to  make  of  America  once  again 
a  country  worthy  ol  human  habitation,  in 
which  our  expectations  will  be  m  reasonable 
balance  with  our  resources,  in  w-hich  our 
cherished  political  Ireedoms  will  assume  new 
relevance,  materially  and  spirtually,  ;or  all 
men. 

Copies  cjf  other  Republican  Coord;i;<iting 
Committee  reports  relating  to  this  paper  may 
be  obt.ilned  bv  -A-riting  to  Research  Di-.  ision. 
Hepubllcan  National  Committee,  1625  Eye 
.St,,  N,W,,  Wisamgton.  DC  2(Xj06.  Tlvse  re- 
ports Include 

'Tlie  Alleviation  of  Poverty". 
The     Balance    of     Payments.     Tlie     Gold 
Drain,  and  Your  Dollar". 

•'A  Call  for  New  Fiscal  Policies  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Us" 

The  Challenge  of  the  Modern  Metropolis: 
The  Republican  Resp<j:ise 

•'Clean  Air     Our  Most  Basic  Resource". 
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"Crime  and  Delinquency:  A  Republican 
Re^^^ponse". 

•East-West  lYade". 

•Effective  Water  Management  for  the  Na- 
tlons  Future" 

'Equality  in  Amerlc.i :  A  Promise  Unful- 
hlled", 

•'Federal  State  and  Local  Responsibilities 
for  Problems  of  Education", 

•  Financing  the  Future  of  Federalism:  The 
Case  for  Hevtnue  .Sharing". 

"Full  iLt.d  Equ.il  Employment  Opixirtunl- 
tles'^, 

••Further  Coniment  on  the  Rising  Coets  of 
Liviiig^', 

•  Housing  i.nd  Urban  Development", 
The  Human  Investment". 
■Improvi.ig  Sooi.il  Welfare". 

"Jobs  ,ind  People '. 

•Job  lYalnliig  and  Employment  Opportu- 
I'.ltle;.  ii.r  .^11  .'Vmericnns'^. 

•  Modern  Urban  Transpoitatlon". 

•Our  Older  Citizens:  A  National  Respon- 
sibil.ty". 

••A  Republican  .Approach  to  the  Needs  of 
the  .■\t;lng". 

■Tl.e  Restoration  of  Federalism  In  .Amer- 
ica" 

•'The  Ho!:  toratl.m  of  Federalism  In  Amer- 
ica  .  Final  Deport  I  '•. 

Kcvitall.'jn;;  Oai  Kural  Areas". 

••Tlie  RisUip  Cost^  of  l.ulng^'. 

"Tovvitf  a  .1  Stronger  Federal  System". 

"TiansDort  ttion  In  Modern  .America". 

"Urban  E<:ucatlon:  Problems  and  Prior- 
itie.v 

■Water  Pollution  Control:  Promise  and 
Performance". 

Wb.ere  the  Jc^b--  Are^'. 

.•\dditlon.iI  copies  of  this  report  for  $1  each 
niav  be  obt.ur.ed  from  the  Research  Division. 
Rept  folic. Ill  .Xational  Committee,  Checks 
must  accompany  order, 

KOOTICOTES 

The  Presidenf.-;  own  Commission  on  Budg- 
et Concepts,  in  Us  1967  report,  condemned 
this  and  I'ther  Improper  budget  practices. 
with  the  result  that  long  overdue  reforms  de- 
manded bv  the  Republican  Party  have  at  last 
been  introduced  into  the   1969  Budget. 

-Tb.roughout  this  document.  Federal  gov- 
rrnment  receipts  iind  expenditures  refer  to 
the  new.  unified  budget,  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

In  this  connection,  the  Republican  Party 
repeats  the  vlEorous  endorsement  It  has  given 
to  such  effort  In  its  previous  reports,  speclfl- 
lally:  The  Human  Investment,"  March 
1966;  •Jobs  and  People,"  June  1966; 
•Job  Training  and  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities for  All  Americans."  April  1967; 
•Revitalizing  Our  Rural  Areas,"  July  1967: 
•Where  the  Jobs  Are.^  July  1967;  and  "Full 
and  Equal  Employment  Opportunities."  De- 
cember 1967. 

'  See  'A  Call  for  New  Fiscal  Policies."  Task 
Force  on  Federal  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Poli- 
cies. Republic.Tn  Coordinating  Committee, 
April  1967, 

See  statement  of  Republican  Coordinating 

Committee   relerised    July   24.    1967,    entitled 

The  Johnson -Humphrey  Administration  and 

You :    Higher    Prices,    More    Taxes,    Greater 

Deficits," 

•  See  "Economy  In  Government"  a  report 
issued  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  July  1967. 

'  "Economy  in  Government."  Report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  is- 
sued July  1967. 

'  See  "A  Call  for  New  Fiscal  Policies,"  Task 
Force  on  Federal  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Poli- 
cies. Republican  Coordinating  Committee, 
April  1967. 

'  The  problems  of  Federal-State  fiscal  rela- 
tions and  specific  measures  to  redress  current 
imbalances  are  discussed  In  "The  Restoration 
of  Federalism  in  America,"  Issued  by  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee  In  De- 
cember 1967. 
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'See  Econoviic  Report  of  the  President 
and  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.    1967.   p.   99, 

■  These  recommendations  were  made  pre- 
viously by  the  Coordinating  Committee  See 
•A  Call  for  New  Fiscal  Policies,"  April   1967. 

-  TTils  Task  Force  In  1965  outlined  the 
causes  of  our  weakening  internationiil  porl- 
tlon.  and  suggested  a  list  of  remedies.  See 
•  The  balance  of  Payments,  The  Gold  Drain, 
and  Y'our  Dollar /•  Tlie  Adnilnlslrallon  has 
consistently  ignored  these  recommendations. 
See  •The  Balance  of  Payments,  the  Gold 
Drain  and  Yc;ur  Dollar."  Task  Force  on  Fed- 
eral Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policies.  Ihe  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Ccmmittec,  Aueust 
1965, 


L.  B.  J.i   AN  AMERICAN  FIRST 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

UF    PENNSyi-VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1568 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr,  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  April  2  edition  of  the  Titu.s- 
ville  Herald.  Titu.sville.  Pa.,  describes 
President  John.son'.s  historic  decision  to 
withdraw  from  presidential  politics  as 
•pure,  unadulterated  Americanism  at  its 
best."  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this 
assessment  of  the  President's  decision. 
As  the  headline  of  the  editorial  .'<tates. 
the  President  is  "An  American  First." 
We  can  be  thankful  that  .such  a  man  oc- 
cupies the  White  House  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  our  national  histor.v.  The 
editorial  points  out: 

The  Great  Society,  of  which  LBJ  dreamed 
fondly  will  not  come  about  when  lie  is  in 
office.  But  it  may  become  reality  in  future 
years  because  a  President  placed  peace  above 
party,  above  politics,  above  power. 

In  order  that  all  ray  colleagues  in  the 
House  may  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
this  inspiring  evaluation  from  the  [grass- 
roots of  America,  I  insert  the  editorial 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  AMr.F.i.-.'..N-  ftasT 

So  it  has  happened  twice  .n  !  he  lifetime 
of  many  now  livinp!'  - 

A  President  who  was  certain  .  ;  renomina- 
tion  said  he  did  not  want  the  job. 

Calvin  Coolidse's  ■•!  do  not  clioose  to  run""" 
was  a  surprise.  But  liis  countrymen  took  It 
for  what  It  was;  a  decision  ba.sed  purely  on 
personal  grounds. 

If  Coolldge  created  a  sensation,  a  Islock- 
buster,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  pulled  a  truly 
gigantic  surprise,  akin  to  an  H-bomb  blast. 

But  Johnson's  was  not  a  personal  thine.  It 
was  pure,  unadulterated  Americanism  at  its 
best.  It  was  the  act  of  a  patriot,  using  that 
last  word  in  its  finest  sense. 

Johnson  loves  power.  His  wliole  record 
shows  that.  He  would  have  reveled  in  re- 
nomination.  And  if  the  cards  liad  fallen  as 
they  very  likely  could  liave.  he  would  have 
gloried  In  reelection. 

But  in  the  showdown  he  placed  the 
United  States  first. 

He  cut  himself  free  to  work  for  peace  with- 
out any  of  his  actions  being  misinterpreted 
on  political  grounds. 

He  cut  out  from  under  Ho  Chi  Minh  one 
of  the  'Vietnamese  warlord's  last  hopes — that 
If  North  Vietnam  could  hold  out  until  after 
the  election  It  might  possibly  win.  Instead  of 
dragging  along  while  the  U.S.  played  politics. 
the  war  and  Its  solution  are  going  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  world  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
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The  bombing  has  been  stopptKl.  e.\cept 
wliat  is  necessary  to  save  the  lives  ol  our 
front-line  troops.  If  thl.s  doesn't  br.ng  Hanoi 
to  the  conference  table,  the  world  will  know 
U,r  .'-ure  where  tlie  full  blame  fcr  continued 
jjaln  and  death  and  desolation  belongs. 

And  If  peace  talks  are  neld.  the  pretirtent 
can  pive  his  undivided  attention  to  them  We 
are  certain  that  he  will  .ittend  in  person  if 
this  i)rovc.s  necessary. 

If  H.moi  diX'S  not  react  i.ivorably  to  the 
ceF.sation  of  bombing,  there  are  other  avenues 
to  be  explored,  in  person,  by  the  President 

Should  pence  still  elude  all  these  efforts, 
then  Mr  Johnson  can  put  .ill  tlie  might  if 
this  cour.'ry  into  endliii;  tb,e  fichtlng  by  the 
sword. 

The  Pre  ident.  we  brl'.cve,  lias  put  peace 
first,  realiziiijj  tint  the  r.iclal  tensions  which 
,.re  wrack. n^t  thi.s  country  cannot  bv  calmed 
■.cliile  war  is  in  progress. 

The  Great  Society,  of  v,hich  LBI  <  reamed 
fondly,  will  not  come  about  when  lie  Is  in 
wilice.  But  It  may  Ijccome  reality  In  future 
vears  becau.'-e  a  Pres!den-„  i>laced  peace  above 
party,    above   jioiitlcs.   above   power. 

It  is  up  to  other  .\mcrlcans  to  follow  Mr. 
Johnaon'.-;  example  of  .scll-vacrihcc  'o  brinp 
.ibout  peace  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  now  no  reason  for  a  !....k  of  unity 
:n  this  fountry  over  the  Vietnam  problem 
We  can  .support  the  cloves  without  hentatlon. 
because  we  .ire  all  .Americans.  If  this  does 
not  work.  -A-e  .Mill  have  our  sword.  This  may 
1,0  the  (mly  thing  that  Hanoi  understands. 
We  should  know  lur  sure  in  a  few  week.s. 


U,S.  PAVILION;  HEMISFAIR.  1968 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

LiF  ::exas 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  KEpIeSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaktr,  acain  I 
uri'e  all  Americans  who  are  able  to  be 
sure  to  plan  to  attend  HtmicFair  19G8  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  before  October  G.  1968. 
Not  only  will  the  trip  be  worthwhile  Irora 
the  standpoint  of  .-eeing  a  mo.st  pic- 
turesque and  cosmopolitan  section  uf  the 
United  States,  ivjt  no  one  will  be  iTAiaed. 
nor  cheated. 

One  of  the  most  imap.jnativc  and 
worthwhile  pavilions  is  the*  one  the 
United  States  is  .sponsonn'3  at  thi.s  special 
category,  6-month,  world  fair.  The  crea- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Co:;.mercc, 
the  agency  charped  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  planning,  mappinti,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  pro.iect  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
HemisFair's  U.S.  i^avllion  is  truly  an  out- 
.standing  one.  Despite  the  .serious  liandi- 
caps  of  fund  curtailments,  tim.e  limita- 
tions, and  the  usual  frustrations  and 
problems,  the  individuals  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other  agencies 
have  iierformed  a  veritable  miracle.  We 
should,  in  all  fairness,  recognize  the 
achievement  of  this  Department  and  its 
efficient,  able  public  .servants. 

However,  some  questions  have  been 
raised  by  some  individuals,  some  of  them 
outlandish  questions  and  statements, 
concerning  the  film  shown  in  the  Con- 
fluence Theater  of  the  pavilion. 

I  have  spoken  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  twice  before  about  this,  and  those 
of  you  who  have  heard  me  or  have  read 
my  remarks  know  of  the  expressions  in 
favor  and  in  admiration  of  this  produc- 
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uoii.  both  by  native  as  wfll  as  by  foreign 
viewers 

But  now  I  Lini  deliKhted  to  present  and 
share  with  :iiy  coUeaKues  the  views  of  an 
nnparlial  observer,  a  pnest.  no  less.  Iifini 
the  nei^hbt)!  iii«  and  :^reat  St.  Mary's 
University,  who  was  requested  by  u  local 
TV  station  to  view  the  filni  and  then  to 
reveal  his  impressions  during  an  Inter- 
view- 
Father  Louis  Reile.  S  M  ,  did  just  this 
and  tlien  wi-ote  one  of  the  in.jst  eloquent 
Af.ii  .-iensitive  impressions  I  have  seen 
anywhere  I  offer  to  my  colleaeues  from 
Che  pages  of  the  Alamo  Messenwcr.  of 
Ap.il  26,  1968.  this  review: 

Sot;NOTRAiK     Fii  M   Is  Audit    'Us' 
I  By  Louis  R«lle.  SM  i 

I  Not*:. — Fither  Reile  is  director  ut  the 
Cmema-Arta  jeniiii.ir  at  St.  Mary's  Unl- 
. erslty  i 

The  magic  mirror  on  the  wall  not  only  re- 
'le:-'3  iiiuealiiy.  it  tlso  -ipe.tks  u 

But  the  magic  mirror  tn-loug-.  to  the  world 
>.'  iati'-oBy  P:intasy  is  not  IKq.  but  an  Mcape 
rrom  iita. 

Francis  Thompsun-i  tllrn  US"  at  the 
I7n;iert  States  Paviln>n  .it  HemiaPalr  '58  U 
;'da.;t>  JMcause  truly  the  nini  la  '  us."  Tlie 
;juu  ;.»  aaiU>erate. 

rviat  any  ol  us  living  in  t(us  ptwc-.itnmic 
ige,  this  century  of  conqiiesi  m  outer  space. 
•his  cerntury  gripped  in  a  ferment  of  intel- 
ectkiai  aw;iXfinngs.  .i  pust-V.itican  II  age 
eetimenicallv  oriented  would  -ipurn  the  oc- 
•  laion  to  view  reality  is  .lUmist  riduniious  to 
im.igine.  Yet  ^ome  ■.•itl/.eiis  in  this  land  of 
CS  '  would  Uave  us  squint  at  the  reality 
jcesented  in  Thompson's  him  and  then  to 
i<i\e  full  attention  to  the  twin  screen  of 
i.iiu  isy  and  escape. 

Heailty  does  not  always  Batter,  at  least 
.mniedlately  But  growth  and  richness  can 
result  :rom  the  soberini;  hiuniUatlon  of  this 
■  )nfrnnt.itlon.  Mature  cinzens  :<_K)lting  at 
raemselves  m  niomps-m  ■•  lllm  surely  are 
••niijHrrassed.  sobered,  then  cleansed. 

Breaat-beatmg  Jor  the  God-feuring  Is  vir- 
•iiuLis  for  he  ethical  man  the  same  .ict  is 
.Id  .e.tst  cathartic  Who  then,  .islde  from  the 
,inmature  and  the  brute,  cannot  view  "US" 
.vf'i  anythi  ig  but  a  sense  of  'ruth  and  not 
a  l.'cle  hiieauty? 

Tlie  Idyllic  iipenins  sequence  tilts  'he  fllm- 
inaker  5  hand  In  this  lanil  of  myriad  loveli- 
ness made  so  by  the  Creator  i-mne  a  strange 
breed  of  mankind,  elemented  :rom  the  hu- 
(Uors  aad  sinews  ol  .ilmost  every  land  on 
earth.  W  amalgamate  Into  :i  people  called 
Amerienn  '  This  new  people  in  a  new  land 
bad  a  destiny  U'  be  a  colossus  almost  before 
1'  :ii,itufcd  through  .idolescence 

The  machine -.  cruUe  denuding  i(  the  vir- 
gin lorests  typiMes  our  verve  <>(  rtoiiiR  while 
it  t.le  same  time  it  underlines  our  precipl- 
'-ousiiess  ui  conquering 

The  primeval  loveliness  was  bound  to  be 
disturbed  as  we  re-s>haped  the  land  to  our 
fervid  dream  of  rulflllment  The  plan,  being 
I  human  evolvemeru.  bears  pock-marking 
Flemishes. 

Seen  in  the  graphlrs  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture these  snortcomings  magnify  to  most 
ilarming  propi/rtions  The  viewer  must  react 
to  this  visual  '■torm  Thompson  creates  in  the 
23-nilii'ate  film  Complacent  citizens  abhor 
moveniem.  alert  citizens  rise  to  tjest  the 
storm 

Thompsons  tllm  US"  Is  a  cinematic 
•jKitlm.  a  wailing  muted  miserere,  inherent  In 
v  .ch  Is  the  certainty  that  strength  '*ill 
oine  and  wiK  balm  the  hurt  and  heal  the 
wounds.  The  fresh  editing,  the  gyroscopic 
"ani'-ra  angles,  the  stark  and  the  astounding 
visuals  add  up  to  a  thrusting  social  com- 
ment 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
Negro    family    would    be    met    with    open 
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arms  ui  Anywhere.  USA.  I  have  more  than 
ample  cause  to  know  they  will  not  be.  at  least 
Hot  yet 

All  my  powers  of  believing  cannot  reshape 
the  ><ene  of  uitlllty  In  the  *orld  of  the  un- 
skilled and  unschooled  whites  Die  depths 
of  their  quiet  despair  burdens  me  with  a 
sense-  .if  must  "  Paired  with  this  ^rlmnese 
Ls  the  ^pe<'ta<•ular  gaiety  most  of  the  world 
trademarks    American  ' 

It  seems  lo  me  ihat  lo  admit  our  .short- 
comings is  .t  .sign  i^if  vibrant  health,  devoid  of 
uiibalaactiig  neuroses  Thompsons  film  Is 
our  reality  mirror  Pilgrims  we  came  here, 
pioneers  in  a  promised  land  We  are  proud, 
but  let   us  hope,  not  arrogant 

In  our  characteristic  manner  can  we  not 
be  cleaiihed  in  oiu'  cinematic  confession  and 
then  begin  with  a  will  to  right  the  wrongs, 
strong  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been 
forgiven  We  itre  us  '  It  is  glorloiu  to  think 
ol  what  we  can  become 
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AN  ACT  OF  HtHOISM 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATIVES 
Wfdnesday.  May  1.  196S 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
an  e.xceptional  act  of  lienu.sm  on  the 
l>art  of  Thomas  James  Carter,  of  Fer- 
nandina  Beach.  Fla.,  who^e  courageous 
etTorUs  ■siived  the  lives  of  two  fisheimeii 
Easter  Sunday 

Disregarding  his  iHMsonal  safety.  Mr. 
Caiti-r  rode  his  horse  150  yards  offshore 
to  pull  these  two  men  to  safety  after 
they  had  been  caught  m  an  undertow. 

His  lieroic  deed  is  well  worth  record- 
ing, and  I  want  to  pay  my  i>ersonal  trib- 
ute to  liim  in  this  tasiuon. 

I  iitsert  the  lollovvint;  article  from  the 
Fernandlna  Beach  News-Leader,  as  it 
aptJeared  in  a  recent  ussue.  ix)inting  out 
most  u'raphically  his  singular  act  of 
bravery  and  heroism 

PRoMpr   Action    .-j«vts   Twn   From    Surf 

.A  looI  head  .md  i-xceUent  equestrian 
.ibility  enabled  TTiomas  James  Carter  .if 
Fernandlna  Beach,  to  save  two  fishermen  on 
Easter   Sunday   from   possible   drowning. 

Carter  rode  into  the  sea  twice  to  save  two 
if  three  ilshermen  who  were  approximately 
160  yards  .ittshore  and  were  caught  in  an 
undertow  .md  pulled  out  to  sea 

.\t  press  time  today,  the  third  member  of 
the  group  Charles  Alvin  Kelly  of  Alma. 
Ge<3rKia  was  still  presumed  drowned  by  local 
authorities. 

Saved  from  i  like  fate  by  the  action  of 
Carter  were  William  Clyde  Collins  "of 
Mcrshon.  Georgia  and  William  H.  Lee  of 
Alma 

Witnesses  said  that  the  three  men  were 
iisin^  a  75-fC)Ot  seine  in  the  surf  in  front  ui 
'he  Surf  Restaurant  when  the  incident  oc- 
curred 

Carter  grabbed  each  man  by  the  shirt, 
pulled  them  mi  the  back  of  his  horse  and 
rode  to  shore 

.Assistant  Fire  Chief  Herbert  Douglas  and 
Fireman  Francis  Cox  used  resuscltators  on 
•.'le  'wo  men  pulled  from  the  surf 

Editors  note  A  News-Leader  reporter  who 
witnessed  the  rescue  of  the  two  men  .md  the 
attempts  by  Carter  ind  Firemen  Douglas  and 
Cox  to  save  the  life  of  the  third  fisherman, 
staled  that  he  had  nothing  but  pr.'ilse  for  the 
ibillty  and  nerve  of  Cirter  and  for  the 
prompt  action  of  the  two  firemen  who 
reached  the  scene  in  record  time. 


Carter  rode  his  horse  into  waves  that  were 
ma:iy  limes  o^er  the  iiead  of  b  )th  the  horse 
and  rider,  disregarding  personal  safety 
Douglas  and  Cox  waded  repeatedly  into  the 
lashing  waves  m  an  effort  to  nnd  the  body 
of  the  man  They  were  also  assisted  by 
several  surfers,  who  used  their  .surf  boards 
to  try  and  locate  the  missing  man 


TIME  IS  NOT  ON  OI'R  SIDE  IN  THIS 
HEMISPHERE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    Mt.VNESOTA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATlVE.-i 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  F'HASER  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  eminent  authority  on  Latin  America. 
John  Plank  of  the  Brookiims  Institu- 
tion, has  warned  that  time  is  running 
out  for  us  in  Latin  America. 

For  the  picture  to  'chanse  radically 
in  directions  more  coniienial  to  our  values 
and  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,"  Latin  Americans  must  commit 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  democratic  de- 
velopment Dr.  Plank  feels,  m  addition, 
there  must  Ije  a  vastly  increased  How 
of  resources  into  Latin  America  that  can 
be  used  for  developmental  puri^oses  " 
These  resources  would  mainly  be  Mom 
the  United  Slates,  in  the  form  of  trade 
and  aid.  and  shou.d  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  S20  billion  a  year  ratlu  r  than  S2 
billion. 

The  statement  from  which  highlights 
are  presented  above  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful study.  The  full  text  follows: 

About  the  only  thing  I  can  say  with  .issur- 
ance  concerning  Lutln  American  demands 
diu-lng  the  next  decade  is  that  anvthing  I 
say  Is  likely  to  be  proved  vsTong  No.  there 
Is  one  .iddltlonal  thing:  tune  Is  not  on  our 
side  m  this  hemisphere.  We  cannot  expect  to 
muddle  through  to  .i  happy  future  with 
present  attitudes,  policies,  commitments. 
,ind  allocations.  Which  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
will  not  try  to  muddle  through,  both  we 
North, Americivns  and  many  Latin  Americans, 
.And  we  shall  very  probably  get  through  the 
next  ten  years  My  ijuess  is  that  Latin  Amer- 
ican demands  during  the  coming  decade  are 
going  to  be  very  much  like  Latin  .American 
demands  during  the  decade  just  p.vst  and 
that  our  resp.jnse  to  rhose  demands  will  also 
be  very  similar  to  our  pa.st  rcpponse.  I  con- 
clude from  this  that  Laun  America  in  ten 
years  time  will  look  pretty  much  the  way  it 
does  now.  Tlie  ''ommunists  and  indigenou.s 
extremists  will  still  be  active  in  the  region. 
but  they  will  have  achieved  little  success. 
Cuba  will  still  be  the  only  hemispheric  coun- 
try under  tight  communist  domination.  The 
.Alliance  for  Progress,  limping  today,  will  Etill 
be  limping  in  1978  It  will  still  be  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  development  can  be 
relatively  painless.  tx>th  to  the  rich  and  well- 
born m  L;jtln  America  and  to  the  t.txpayers 
in  the  United  States  Ten  years,  however,  is 
about  the  limit  of  time  we  have  Cataclysmic 
and  revolutionary  things  can  happen  in 
Latin  America  during  the  next  decade;  they 
almost  certainly  will  happen  during  the 
next  succeeding  decade 

Let  It  be  clear  that  this  is  the  prognosis  at 
which  I  do  arrive,  not  the  prognosis  at  whi  h 
I  would  like  to  arrive  Like  all  of  you.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  societies  of  Latin  America 
surge  forward,  coherently  and  constructively 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  I  would  like  to  see 
"Revolutions  in  Freedom"  succeed  not  only 
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in  Chile  but  throughout  the  hemisphere.  I 
wi>uld  like  t-o  see.  during  this  coming  decade. 
Cuba  reintegrated  Into  the  American  comity 
ol  nations  I  would  like  to  see  the  ex-British 
dei>endencies  of  the  Caribbean  brought  into 
a  truly  fruitful  relationi^hlp,  not  only  with 
Latin  .\merica  but  with  the  United  States  and 
Canada  I  wou:d  like  to  see  Latin  American 
regional  economic  integration  very  close  to 
realization  and  regional  ixjlUical  integration 
well  under  wav  I  would  like  to  .see  the  United 
St  ites  devoting  .i  truly  .significant  part  of 
lis  resources  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  develo[;mpnt  of  the  .irea  Instead  of 
making  the  paltrv  contribuuon  we  now  make. 
In  short.  I  would  like  to  see  really  appre- 
ciable .idvaiicr  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
western  liemispliere  community,  one  that  is 
free,  pluralistic.  Just,  and  progressive 

But  I  i-innot  in  honc-t.  say  that  I  cjp.cf 
to  see  tl.cte  things  Rathtr.  what  1  expect  to 
.see  111  Latin  .Americji  is  the  tr.idnion  pulling 
.md  hauling,  both  w.thin  societies  and  among 
them,  some  ill-i-oordiii.it 'd  ..dvance  loUuwed 
too  oiten  'oy  retrogression,  sporadic  violence; 
continuing  jKipular  rcs-licssnc-.?.  continuing 
elite  resistiiK  e  to  rc;Uly  prolound  and  rupid 
change  Wliat  !  expect  to  see  in  the  United 
St.ites  is  the  coiuin'.iatlon  of  our  bv  now 
very  well  ett  ibli-slied  policy  of  .ictually  rele- 
gating L.itin  .America  to  a  relatively  low  pri- 
ority .linong  our  olflcial  domestic  and  inter- 
national concerns  while  rhetorically  i.nd 
lorm.ally  lussigning  ,i  >pecial  .aid  prcterred 
stitus  to  the  region. 

But  can  we  really  expect  to  get  througli 
the  next  ten  veara  .is  iindran-.al.cal!y  us  I 
hive  indicated'  Isn't  I.al.n  .Anienca  seeth- 
ing With  discontent  and  .-edition  ■  Aren't  the 
problems  of  the  .iren  t'lf  jiopulation  explo- 
sion with  attpndant  UiCipictit  famine,  the 
participation  explosion  with  aitr-ndiint  de- 
mands for  more  res^ponsivo  ..nd  re.=pon.sible. 
more  otfcctive  and  efficient  po'.itic.il  si.-.'-fpm.s — 
ri;''idlv  ii.ssuming  unm.inageable  propjrt'ons? 
Isn't  It  'nne  minute  to  midiught"  tnere  as 
we  have  been  told  tor  so  long  .aid  so  ofien'.' 

On  its  face,  to  be  -ure.  'h?  situation  in 
Latin  America  look.s  desperate  Here  we  imd 
the  full,  appalling  catalogue  of  human  mis- 
cry  in  all  Its  dimensions:  economic  back- 
wirdness.  social  injustice,  political  decay. 
cultural  disarray.  ps\  cholopical  rlistress. 
Here  also,  if  students  ot  rrvolut  on  like  Brin- 
ton  and  Palmer  are  right  are  the  precondi- 
tions for  \  luloiU  revolution:  lack  ol  respect 
for  constituted  authority;  deplorablv  inade- 
((uate  communic,  tion  vvithin  and  among 
groups  and  cl.i.sses:  the  feeliiig  that  respect 
for  one's  tradition?.!  superiors  is  a  fcrm  of 
luimiliation.  that  est:iblished  sources  ol  jires 
tige  are  questionable,  that  hitherto  i.ccepted 
forms  of  getting  nnd  using  wealth  are  sus- 
|)ect  and  evil  It  would  appear  that  most  Latm 
American  societies  are  on  the  verge  of  revo- 
Uiti'i.nnry  upheaval 

My  judgment,  though,  vi  that  these  .'^oci- 
et:es  will  continue  prettv  much  as  they  are 
nd.Ty- -despite  their  schisms,  internal  and 
external  pressures,  evident  inequities — at 
lea.st  during  the  next  five  to  t^n  years,  and 
that  thev  will  neither  succiimb  to  totahtar- 
i.mlsms  (i  the  left  or  right  nor  move  strongly 
forward  m  the  directions  called  for  by  the 
philosophy  of  ttie  .AIli  ince  lor  Progress.  In- 
deed. ;tnd  paradoxically,  it  Is  because  they 
are  so  poorly  ttructi-ired  as  .societies,  so  lack- 
ing in  n  fonitl  uiiltv.  in  ruch  short  "upplv 
of  tho.se  attitudes,  .skills,  mechanisms  and 
institutioii.s  appropriate  for  initiating  and 
carrvmg  through  ni  ijor  change,  that  the 
prospects  for  both  Fidel  Ciustro  and  the  Alli- 
ance tor  Progress  are  dim  Those  of  us  who 
.ire  committed  to  the  democratic  wav  may 
feel  frustrted  and  anguished  by  what  we 
see  in  Latin  .America;  those  in  Latin  America 
who  would  follow  the  route  of  Che  Guevara 
and  Mao  Tte  Tung  feel  frustrated  and  out- 
raged 

.Account  has  to  be  taken  of  cases,  of  course. 
Mexico,  with  a  well-detined  sense  of  national 
purpose,  a  national  idea,  nn  institutional 
structure  that  is  at  once  stable  and  flexible, 
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a  cadre  of  trained  and  experienced  men  In 
all  relevant  areas,  will  continue  to  move  for- 
ward. Haiti,  with  or  without  Uuvalier  will 
probably  continue  to  move  backward  Argen- 
tina will  Slay  bogged  down  into  an  indefinite 
future  In  its  peculiar  stK-lo-politu-al  ini- 
pa.sse  that  makes  impossible  its  .ittaining  lus 
potential.  Brazil  will  continue  to  empltoml/,e 
uneven  development  as  its  center-south 
moves  rapidly  lorward  while  its  north-east 
falls  relatively  farther  behind  Peru  s  situa- 
tion in  ten  years  time  will  prob.ibly  be  as 
precarious  as  it  is  today  Clille.  Colombia. 
and  Venezuela  .ire  more  hopel  il  cises.  but 
one  would  hesitate  to  predict  stunning 
success  for  them  during  the  next  decade,  for 
everything  will  depend  upon  continuing  high 
quality  of  political  leadership,  a  developing 
sense  of  national  identity  and  coherence. 
and  the  building  of  more  .idequate  institu- 
tions lor  accommodation  and  advance. 

Tliis  lb  the  jiicture  that  emerges  tor  me. 
one  that  is  based  upon  a  ',  lew  ol  the  jiresent 
re.ihty  ..nd  Latin  America's  past  Two  things 
are  required  if  the  jiictiire  is  tn  be  changed 
i.Tdically  in  directions  more  i  ongenlal  to  our 
values  and  the  national  interest  ol  the 
United  .States.  One  is  that  j>prsons  in  I. aim 
.America  in  whatever  category-  iiresident.s 
and  peasants,  oligarchs  aiid  accountants, 
profe-^sors  and  priesus.  mechanics  I'.nd  mili- 
tary men  commit  ihemselvef,  .seriously  and 
Meadfastiv  to  the  idea  of  democratic  devcl- 
"pment  and  think  througii  honestly  .nid 
soberly  wh.it  the  idea  of  den.ocratic  dcvl- 
"pment  entails  I.r  t'lem  and  their  societies. 
This  IS  prim:nilv  a  matter  of  their  wills,  and 
implicit  in  it  is  ilic  requirement  that  they 
modify  their  -.auics.  attitudes,  and  behavior 
,'^atterns.  There  is  noi  a  great  deal  tlic  United 
."-^lales  can  do  directly  m  thi.s  matter  Un- 
less latin  .Americans  want  to  develop 
democraticallv,  tinlefs  people  m  high  jjlaces 
ire  jirepared  to  take  some  real  risks  and  to 
surrender  .some  of  their  traditional  jjcrqui- 
sites.  unless  people  in  lower  places  are  pre- 
ixired  to  trust  Ihe  processes  oi  gradualism, 
incremertalism.  demi:cr,.tic  dcvphvpmcnt  will 
not.  cannot  occur, 

t'ho  -PC md  th'iig  that  is  required  if  dem- 
ocratic development  is  to  proceed  m  Uitii. 
.*m"rK-a  is  a  vasilv  nicrpa.sed  flow  oi  resources 
into  Latin  .America  that  can  be  used  for  de- 
velopmental purposes;  and  ihese  resources 
must  come  largely  from  the  United  states. 
through  either  aid  or  trade  or  a  combination 
(  f  both.  We  North  .Americans  should  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  20  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  developmental  assistance  rather  than  2 
billion,  we  should  be  thinking  In  terms  rf 
deliberately  improving  Latin  America's  trad- 
ing position  in  our  own  and  other  world 
markets.  We  should  be  so  thinking,  that  is. 
if  we  want  to  tee  Latin  America  develop  What 
we  are  cioing  at  present  is  palliative  in  ellect. 
little  more — and  with  every  day  that  passes 
It  becomes  less  adequate  even  as  palliative. 

I  am  far  from  predicting  that  Latin  Ameri- 
can wills  will  change,  far  Irom  predicting 
that  the  United  Slates  will  rethink  its  priori- 
ties in  order  to  allocate  more  resources  to 
Latin  America,  I  sav  only  that  unlrss  these 
things  happen.  Latin  America  in  ten  years 
time  will  still  be  wallowing,  but  will  at  that 
time  be  indeed  be  perilously  close  to  the 
brink  of  explosion 

.All  of  this  sounds  much  more  lugubrious. 
much  mere  pessimistic  than  I  intended  it  to 
be.  Actually.  Latin  Ameriea  presents  a  really 
worthwhile  challenge,  for  this  is  one  part  — 
perhaps  the  only  part — of  the  developing 
world  that  does  have  the  resources,  both  hu- 
man and  material,  to  demonstrate  that  rapid 
democratic  development  is  possible.  It  Is 
easy  to  say — and  probably  true — that  if  the 
possibility  of  democratic  development  cannot 
be  demonstrated  in  Latin  America,  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  anywhere.  I  would  prefer 
to  put  the  matter  positively.  I  would  prefer 
to  say  to  my  North  American  and  Latin 
friends.  "Come,  let  us  show  ourselves  and 
the  world  what  we  can  do." 
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NOTRE  DAME  LAW  SCHOOL 
SYMPOSIUM  ON  CRIME 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  11  and  again  on  April  25  ol  this 
year.  I  included  in  the  Congressional 
Recoud  remarks  made  by  participants 
in  a  significant  symposium  on  crime  held 
at  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1968.  The  symposium  was  en- 
titled "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society  1  Perspective  on  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commi.ssion  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  .Justice." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Recoiid 
the  perceptive  remarks  of  the  last  three 
speakers  at  this  symposium:  Prof.  G. 
Robert  Blakey,  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  who  organized  the  lymijosium. 
"Organized  Crime:  The  National  Re- 
sponse"; Mr.  Herbert  H.  Isaacs,  president 
ol  Isaacs-Dobbs  Systems.  Inc..  "Tlic  Lim- 
its and  Possibilities  ol  Science  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice":  and  Prol. 
Frank  Remington,  ol  tb.e  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School.  The  Limits  and 
Possibilities  of  the  Criminal  La\\" 
Organixed  Chime:  ihe  Namonai,  Uesf'onse 
I  Remarks  of   Prof.   G.   Robert   Blakev     Notre 

Dame    Law   .School.    February    12.    1968i 
1 

The  roots  of  organized  crime  run  deep 
in  our  culture  and  our  history  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  in  one  form  or  another 
organized  crime  has  been  with  us  ..Imost 
from  the  beginning.  Our  early  pirates  were 
among  the  first — Edward  Teach  off  the  coast 
of  the  Carolmas — .lean  Lahtte  around  the 
bayous  of  New  Orleans.  Our  revolutionary 
period  produced  .is  smugglers  The  early 
nineteenth  century,  too.  jjroduced  a  variety 
of  gangs:  the  city  mobs  of  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  arising  out  ot  ethnic  fric- 
tion, poverty  and  the  crude  politics  of  the 
early  metropolises:  the  lilghwaymen.  gam- 
blers and  slave  :natchers  of  the  'ild  Wc^t 
New  gangs  were  spawned,  finally,  following 
the  War  between  the  States  —  the  ,Iamps  boys. 
the  Daltons.  the  Youngers  and  others. 

II 
Yet  all  this  had  Us  impact  on  .m  .America 
ol  yesterday.  Our  ijopulaiion  was  then  .-mall, 
and  we  were  a  spar.'ely  settled  nation  Amer- 
icans lived  in  r'ural  areas  and  were  ..  siible. 
largely  homogeneous  people.  ;.  people  who 
farmed,  largely  by  hand  With  the  beginning 
'f  the  twentieth  cenlurv,  however,  things 
had  begun  to  (  hanpe.  Our  nation  was  no 
longer  small.  The  great  shift  from  rural 
area  to  city  was  well  past  the  halfway  mark. 
Our  early  nation  ol  .small  farmers  was  thus 
fast  disappearing--and  our  population  was 
no  longer  uniform 

HI 

The  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
century  saw  the  rise  oi  tiie  great  cltv  wide 
gang  combinations,  usually  in  alliance  '.vi'h 
the  nouveavj:  r:rfus  and  the  ?iouieaus  po!i- 
tiqucs.  The  first  gangs  of  the  Little  Old  New 
York  area  were  Irish  San  Francisco  m  'he 
gold  rush  days  had  its  Australians.  Cities 
like  New  York  and  Detroit  in  the  inid- 
1920's  saw  the  embarrassment  of  the  .lewish 
community  at  the  phenomena  of  the  "Jew- 
ish gangster"  But  by  the  1930's.  the  Italian- 
Sicilians  had  gained  dominance  everywhere. 

The  Italian-Sicilians  were  the  last  of  'he 
great  immigrant  groups  Like  the  others 
before  them,  they  came  seeking  hope  in  a 
new  country   Yet  with  them  came  two  pred- 
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atory  groups:  the  Mafla  of  Sicily  and  the 
Camorra  of  Naples  Largely  through  the  ef- 
fr)r"s  if  me  Italian  government  In  the  1920's 
and  USO  s.  many  members  of  *he  Mafla  and 
the  t  imorra  found  it  necessary  to  seeK 
refuse- -and  victims — In  a  new  country  At 
irs'. — iBreiely  during  the  era  of  prohibition — 
these  ([roups  warred  among  themselves  and 
agHinst  those  who  came  before  them  Like 
business.  Industry  and  finance  in  the  United 
Sta'es  at  the  turn  of  the  century  however, 
ori?ini/ed  crime  h;id  It-s  great  conaolldator  — 
Charles  Lucky"  Luciano  It  was  Luciano 
who  finally  brought  the  various  factions  to- 
gether and  through  the  unique  strength  of 
the  Uallan  groupa'  famlly-Uke  structure  was 
able  to  fc  rge  the  n.-\tlonal  confederation  that 
IS  now  everywhere  dominant  In  organized 
?rime — La  Cosa  Nostra. 

rv 

But  let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  a  concern  that  I  am  sure  is 
now  In  the  minds  of  m.iny  of  you.  that  Is. 
She  concern  rjiat  the  Identification  of  the 
ethnic  character  of  the  dominant  group  In 
jrgiaued  cTlme  today  casta  an  unfair  re- 
flection on  Italian-Americans  generally  I 
sUfe'gest  -o  you  that  that  concern  Is  mis- 
placed The  Immigrant  may  have  brought  the 
Mift.i  and  the  Camorra  with  him.  but  to 
have  sj\rv!ved  and  prospered,  both  groups 
m:.s:  have  found  fertile  .icll  here — in  the 
United  States  There  Is  more  than  the  mere 
iiktrnflcince  of  nomenclature  in  the  change 
o(  :he  name  of  the  dominate  croup  to  La 
Cosa  Nostra  The  ident.rtcation  does,  how- 
e.cr  present  real  d.\n;jT;fs  Finding  that  the 
■■racketeers"  are  "foreigners."  we  run  the 
r'_sk  of  ■  .-scapegoatlsm  "  Our  tendency  Is  to 
biame  the  problem  on  others — and  this,  of 
course-.  Is  nonsense  We  run  the  risk.  too.  of 
blithely  .tssiurung  that  as  soon  as  the  accul- 
lera:ijn  process  hoo  been  completed,  our 
problems  will  have  evip)orated  This  idea  is 
ittracrive.  for  it  calls  on  us  ior  no  action. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  shown  no  sign  of  bap- 
penin,;.  Ptn.iUy.  the  tendency  must  be  de- 
plored If  only  because  it  blinds  us  to  the 
c^jusideiaole  activities  of  other  groups  and 
the  interrelations  of  the  various  ethnic 
groups.  For  example,  although  the  operauon 
was  llcen.sed  lor  a  fee  by  a  Cosa  Nostra  fam- 
ily member,  a  major  lottery  business  in  a 
Negro  neighborhood  In  Chicago.  Identified 
In  the  Report  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission. t\MX  Negro  workers  and  J.tpanese- 
.\menc;ui  bankers.  The  Itaiian-Ainerican 
community  m  short,  haa  no  monopoly  on 
or^aniced  crune  But  let  me  return  to  what 
I  w.is  saying. 

V 

Today,  the  hard  core  of  organized  crime 
coosists  of  the  24  Cosa  Nostra  groups  op- 
erating .^  -nminal  cartels  In  the  major 
me-r<.'poiit.in  areiis  of  our  nation.  The 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  operate  in 
.New  y  -rk.  New  Jersey.  Illinois.  Florida, 
Loui.-.ian  1.  Nevada.  Elhode  Island,  and  Mich- 
igan Estimated  overall  strength  of  these 
Core  gro.ips  .s  put  at  5.000.  These  groups. 
Coupled  ■f.nr.h  their  allies  and  employees,  con- 
stitute the  heart  of  organized  crime  m  'he 
United  States. 

The  hierarchlal  structure  of  the  groups — 
W  '{amllies'"  as  ihey  were  called — closely 
parallels  that  of  the  Mafia  groups  that  op- 
erated i'>r  almost  a  century  on  the  Island  of 
Sicily  .\nd.  like  any  large  corporation,  but 
unlike  the  criminal  gangs  of  the  past,  these 
c'rgaiiiisutions  continue  to  function  regard- 
less of  Individual  personnel  changes,  no  one 
Individual  Is.  In  short,  indispensable  The 
killing  of  Jesse,  for  example,  ended  the  James 
gang;  the  deportation,  of  Luciano  merely  re- 
sulted in  the  leadership  passing  to  Prank 
Costello. 

Each  family  is  headed  by  a  "boss.""  who  Is 
oft^?.i  adviseU  by  other  'elder  statesmen  ' 
Next  Is  an  underboss.  then  several  or  more 
Ueuteuaivis.  ajid  tinaily  the  .soldiers  them- 
selves   .\i   the  direction  of  these   men,   the 
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faiuily^soldlers  operate  the  various  Illegal 
enterprises,  which  emplov  the  street-level 
personnel  ot  organized  ••rime — lew  of  'Ahom. 
incidentally,  are  actually  members  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra,  or  tor  that  matter,  even  of  Italian 
or   Sicilian    extraction 

The  highest  ruling  body  of  the  24  families 
18  knciwn  as  'he  Commission  "  This  lx)dy 
serves  as  a  crmblnallnn  legislature,  supreme 
'■'>urT.  Ixjiird  of  directors,  and  .irbltratlon 
panel  Members  look  to  the  Comml.sslon  is  the 
ultimate  authority  "ii  urKanl^atlonal  ,ind  ju- 
risdictional disputes.  It  Is  composed  nf  the 
boases  of  only  the  nations  most  powerful 
f.imlUes.  but  has  authority  over  all  The 
i''>mmissi<.n.  however,  is  not  a  represenuitlve 
'ir  »l<H-iecl  body  Currently,  for  example,  only 
8  t.unlUes  have  men  on  the  Commls.slon; 
rive  from  .New  York.  1  each  fmm  Philadel- 
phia. Chicago  and  Detroit  In  .iddltlnn.  mem- 
bers are  not  equal.s  .Men  with  lung  tenure, 
the  he.ids  of  large  f>in\llle«.  th()se  with  un- 
usual wealth,  all  exerci.He  tfreater  authority 
and    "oinmand   greater   rtwipect 

VI 

Orstanlzed  crime  has  never  limited  itself  to 
.iny  one  Illegal  endeavor — and  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  Identify  It  with  any  of  Its  activ- 
ities Nevertheless,  organized  crime  today  Is 
chiefly  active  In.  and  largely  controls,  pro- 
fes.sloruil  gambling^which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed .IS  rxplolUve.  corruptive  md  parasitic, 
dralrung  income  ,iway  from  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  health  .ind  education  in  our  urban 
ghettos  The  net  take  Is  estimated  -it  7  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  twice  over  "^vhat  we  spend 
natlimiUy  on  t.ie  poverty  program  Organized 
crime,  in  addition,  has  ^n  .ilmost  monopoly 
contnil  over  the  illegal  imtxirt&tion.  distribu- 
tion and  tale  of  narcotics,  which  's  estimated 
to  be  3,  ibO  million  dollir  a  year  bu.^lness. 
The  destrucf.'..n  of  human  personiillty,  the 
violation  »jf  human  dignity,  even  death — !iOr- 
rible  de.'h — is3<5claied  with  addiction,  need 
not  be  belabored  here.  Nor  ought  It  be  -leces- 
sary  aga.n  to  point  out  who  the  victims  ;:rp — 
the  poor,  the  uneducated,  the  unskilled,  the 
voung.  always  members  ol  a  disadvantaged 
minority  group  Note.  too.  that  the  by- 
nroducts  of  addlciiun  include — because  of 
the  need  to  meet  the  high  uarllT  of  organized 
crime — such  offenses  as  theft  and  prostitu- 
tion. All  of  this,  of  course,  alfects  the  quality 
of  our  urban  life  Martin  Luther  Klri<;  has 
rlghtlv  called  It  all  "the  nightmare  'f  the 
slum  f.imlly  "  Recent  surveys  of  attluide;  of 
the  people  living  In  the  Harlem  and  Watts 
areas  of  New  York  and  Los  Anijeles.  for  ex- 
ampla,  ranked  street  crime  and  drug  addic- 
tionwith  housing  and  economic  conditions 
the  most  serious  problems  faced  In  the 
ghetto. 

Tvpical  Is  the  following-  ".  when  peo- 
ple talked  about  problems  of  Harllm'  or 
even  problems  in  mv  block,'  the  mention 
of  integrated  sciiooU,  bussing,  police  brutal- 
ity or  some  other  problems  .  just  idld 
not!  get  much  -if.eiition  or  mention '"  In- 
stead "they  chose  Ui  talk  about  inadequate 
housing,  and  the  problems  which  .ire  off- 
spring of  that  major  problem,  .such  is  crime, 
dope  addiction,  winos.  and  inadequate  police 
protection  "  Finally,  loan  sharking  is  every- 
where ultimately  ooutroUed  by  organized 
■Time.  Its  I'ictims.  in  contrast,  come  inirn  .ill 
segments  oi  .society  Only  a  pressing  need 
for  cash  and  no  .iccess  to  regular  channels  of 
credit  separate  the  victims  from  each  of  us 
Repayment  Is  universally  compelled  by  force, 
but  often  defaulting  debtors  are  also  pressed 
into  committing  or  tolerating  criminal  acts 
to  And  repayment -including  arson  and 
bankruptcy  traud.  Loan  sharking,  too.  thus 
h.is  wide  social  Impact 

vn 
Organl?*d  crime,  nevertheless,  has  not 
limited  Itself  te  criminal  endeavors  Large 
spheres  of  legitimate  business  and  union  ac- 
tivity have  been  subverted,  undermining  our 
basic  economic  mores  and  institutions.  In 
many  cities,  it  dominates  the  tlelds  of  juke- 
box and  vending  machine  distribution.  Luon- 
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dry  servicsB,  liquor  and  beer  dl»trlbutlon, 
banks,  race  tracks,  bur  and  reetuuniiitb, 
refu.se  collection,  c<  nstructlon.  real  estaTc 
bakery  and  dairy  products,  and  a  host  of 
other  lines  liave  been  invaded.  Control  of 
buslnesaes  hits  been  acquired  by  the  .^uf)- 
roxa  investment  il  prollts  acquired  from  il- 
legal ventures,  by  .icceptlng  business  Interests 
m  payment  of  gambling  or  loan  shark  debus, 
and  by  using  various  forms  of  exttirtion  Our 
free  enterprise  system,  industry  by  Industry, 
l.s.  m  short,  slowly  undergoing  strangulation. 

VIII 

Closely  paralleling  Its  takeover  of  buslne.v;, 
organized  crime  has  moved  in  on  legitimate 
unions,  partlcuhu-ly  In  the  transportation 
area.  Control  of  labor  supply  throuKh  con- 
trol of  unions  prevfiils  the  unionization  of 
some  Industries  or  guarantees  sweetheart 
contracts  In  others.  This,  of  course,  can  give 
an  unfair  comiietltlve  p.i6Ulon  to  a  favored 
syndicate  employer  It  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  then  from  union  lunds,  extor- 
tion through  the  threat  of  economic  pre.s- 
sure.  .md  the  loot  to  be  gained  from  the 
manipulation  of  the  welfare  and  pension 
funds  and  In.surance  contrncta  on  which  so 
many  of  our  wfrker.";  and  fhelr  families  de- 
pend. Tnickmp,  construction  md  waterfront 
entrepreneur.s  iuive  been  persuaded  for  labor 
peace  to  countenance  i;ambllng.  loan  shark- 
ing, and  pilferage  Membership  In  the  union 
Itself  often  has  Ijeen  made  a  matter  of  grace 
dispensed  by  high  orficlals  in  orq  uuzed  crime 
rather  than  .i  rlglit  guaranteed  to  each  man 
by  law  '.vlthout  rej^ard  to  race,  color,  creed 
or  national  origin.  All  of  this  of  course. 
makes  hollow  much  of  the  promise  of  the 
social    legislation   of    the    last    h.-Jf   century. 

IX 

A  community  may  ^ufely  tolerate  a  certain 
level  of  criminal  conduct  Indeed,  no  society 
will  ever  be  totailv  nd  if  all  .r.me  Corrup- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  different 
problem.  First  to  exist,  then  to  increase  its 
protlts  md  power,  org mlzed  crime  has  found 
It  necessary  to  corrupt  the  institutions  I'f 
our  demLicraiic  soclct .-  Polillcal  leaders,  leg- 
islators, police  officers,  prosecutors,  and 
Judges- ctate  and  U'deral — have  thus  been 
t.unted  by  organizetl  crime.  With  the  expan- 
sion of  i»overnmenial  regulation  of  private 
ind  business  .tctlvltv.  the  power  to  corrupt, 
moreover,  has  given  org. mlzed  crime  gre.itcr 
control  over  matters  allectliig  the  everyday 
life  of  each  of  us.  Truly,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  rural  society  of  yesteraay.  .And 
note  There  Is  no  tn;e  cull  liberty  anywhere 
when  the  government  llseil  is  corrupt. 

X 

Finally,  there  is  another  way  in  which 
organized  crime  bcnousiy  .ilfeits  ihe  qualitv 
at  .'\mencan  life  Mr.  Ju.stlce  Brandeis  rightiv 
remarked;  Our  t;overnme!it  is  the  potent, 
the  omnipresent  teacher  For  good  I'r  for  ill 
It  teaches  the  whole  people  by  Us  example 
Mr  Justice  Urandeib  "ipoke  In  the  context  o; 
lawless  law  enforcement.  Yet  there  is  an- 
other way  in  which  ovir  ^'overnmeiit  teaches 
by  example  Its  failures,  too,  do  not  go  un- 
noticed, especially  unong  the  young,  who 
watch  what  we  do.  but  .seldom  listen  to  what 
we  say.  Unlike  other  succe.s.siul  criminals 
who  operate  lutside  of  an  organization  and 
who  require  monymlty  for  success,  the  top 
men  In  organized  crime  are  well  known  both 
to  law  enforcement  agents  .md  to  tlie  pubik 
The  occasional  successlvil  [irosecutlon  of  a 
top  mioi  Is  all  the  mire  newsworthy  because 
it  IS  but  an  occasional  pro.sccution  Few  miss 
this  elementary  point,  .As  part  of  organized 
crime,  .lU  ambitious  young  man  knows  that 
he  can  ri£e  from  strong  .irm  body  guard  to  a 
powrful  pillar  of  the  community,  social, 
religious  and  political  In  the  words  of  the 
Presidents  Crime  Commission.  Organized 
crime's  success  thus  preaches  "a  sermon  that 
all  too  many  .Americans  heed:  the  govern- 
ment is  for  sale  lawlessness  is  the  road  to 
wealth,  honesty  is  a  pitfall  and  morality  a 
trap  for  suckers  ' 


I  [ 
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XI 

What  then  has  been  the  national  re- 
sponse to  '.he  challenge  of  organized  crime? 
It  has  bepii  to  date  characterized  by  periodic 
dem.-iinls  for  action  followed  by  high  levels 
of  coucontrated  activity  that  have  In  turn 
been  lollowcd  by  decrea.sed  interest  and  ap- 
plication of  reeourcps  We  have.  In  short,  yet 
to  develop  .m  Institutionalized  respKinse  that 
cAii  stirvive  the  me-,  liable  periods  of  lack  of 
public  attention  Indeed,  only  recently  have 
we  even  begun  to  pet  serious  about  orga- 
nized crime  on  tlie  national  level.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  iiroserutUms  In  the  area  of  or- 
ganized crime  during  prohibition  and  later. 
C.ipone.  for  ex-unple.  wa.s  tried  for  income 
tax  evnf;lon  iii  the  1920">:  his  .successor.  Frank 
NltH,  committed  -ulclde  while  under  federal 
indictment  in  the  llUOs  Nevertheless,  the 
beginning  of  n.atlonal  ,ittentlon  and  action 
is  best  (lilted  from  the  lOliO  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Conference  on  Organized  Crime,  which 
was  called  by  the  Attorney  General  J  How- 
ard McGrath  at  the  urging  of  the  United 
,Sta;ps  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  American 
Municipal  .A.s.soclatlon.  National  In.'tltute  of 
Municipal  Liw  Otncors.  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  .Attorneys  General. 

Lart-  onforcpment  officials  irom  all  over  the 
nation  met  In  W.a.?hlnt?tun  on  February  15. 
1950.  to  consider  t!i«>  ;:rowlng  scope  of  or- 
ganlzerl  crime,  particularly  interstate  gam- 
bling Tlie  coiisenstis  that  seemed  to  be  that 
things  were  ttettlng  out  of  hand.  It  was  all 
""too  big.'"  The  "asslstmce"  of  the  federal 
goverr.mcnt  was  needed.  Some  people,  of 
course,  .us  now.  dissptited.  One  "knowledge- 
able" prosecutor  from  a  laige  mldwestern  city 
said  that  he  hid  "never  received  any  evi- 
dence" of  the  ""syndicate.""  There  wns  no 
"'orgr.itlzed  gambling""  in  his  cltv.  It  was  really 
not  -Mich  "a  bad  place.""  But  Chlcngo"s  Otto 
Kernf-r  did  not  represent  the  majority  view, 
.ind  'he  conference  made  a  series  of  Im- 
portant rccf  mmP"(i.iMons.  pprh.ips  the  mcs» 
lmpo»-tant  of  whl'-.n  -.vis  th  .t  ponding  legisla- 
tion authorising  an  mves-'lg.itlon  Into  orga- 
nized crime  by  the  then  .Senator  from  Tcn- 
nes.'^ee  be  supported 

It  wr.s  'luis  ''■nly  a  short  t'me  Istcr  that 
the  ^-^o'y  frmnus  Pemte  Special  Comml'tee 
under  Estcs  Kefruver  began  its  henrini-s. 
Over  800  witnessef  from  nearly  every  state 
and  U  major  mptropolitan  arras  were  heard 
and  t>i'—iempr>rr>ry— concern  of  many  such 
coni'tn'.tiitles  was  iiroused  — iiicltidlng  Otto 
Kerii'-r's  Chicago,  v.-hirh.  incidentally,  was 
found  to  be  the  center  if  a  national  race- 
wire  bervice.  Chicago,  too,  was  not  found  to 
be  free  of  gambling  itself.  On  the  South  Side, 
for  »x.:mp:e.  it  wi^s  lound  ih.it  policy  wheel.* 
gro.^sed  ui  e.\cess  of  IDO  mUllon  dollars  over 
'he  f.ve  year  period  lust  before  the  hearings. 

T"he  '.vork  of  the  Committee  covered  all 
aspects  of  organized  crime — gambling,  nar- 
cotics, inflUri.tion  into  business,  corrup- 
tion 'ii;d  the  rest  For  the  first  time  it  also 
focused  nationwide  ittentlon  on  the  Mafia, 
which  ;t  found  to  be  the  "cement'"  which 
held  together  the  national  structure  of  or- 
ganized -"rime.  But  if  the  facts  were  dramati- 
cally brought  out  bv  the  Senate  hearings. 
little  lis?  of  permanent  v  ilue  was  accom- 
plished. Fc'.v  of  the  Committee"s  Important 
leei&lative  or  executl". e  reorganization  rec- 
ommendr.tlons  were  .doptcd.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  did  estiblish.  for  example, 
in  1954  the  Orear.l.'ed  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing Sec'ion.  taut  it  was  then  woefully  under- 
statTed.  Iiidecd.  by  1937  when  the  infamous 
Appalachian  Conference  occurred,  it  h?d  but 
ten  I'ttorneys.  The  wcprk  of  the  Committee 
thu£  went  Isrpely  unappreciated. 

On  NcAember  14,  1P57,  state  and  federal 
Investigators — quite  by  accident — discov- 
ered It  the  home  o!  Joseph  Barbara  in  up- 
Etnte  New  York  a  suthenng  of  at  least  75 
leaders  of  orsanized  crime  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  nation  They,  too,  were  there, 
they  -:iid.  "quite  by  .ccident"'  to  visit  "a 
sick  friend,"  Once  again  national  attention 
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was  thus  focused  on  the  problem  of  or- 
ganized crime,  and  once  again  that  atten- 
tion was  soon  further  .-tiinul:<ted  by  the  dis- 
closure of  a  Senate  Committee  This  time, 
however,  the  investigation  concentrated 
mainly  on  corruption  in  tlie  labor 
movement  ..nd  Has  time  It  wa.s  the  Senate 
Select  Commlttco  under  the  leitlershi])  of 
SPnator  John  McClollan  of  .Arktiiisas  ;ind  its 
chief  counsel  Robert  F  Kennedy.  Nevorthe- 
less,  ag.iin  the  inimedhite  lesulls  of  na- 
tional concern  that  w.is  stimulated,  were 
limited.  The  Appalachian  prosecution  Itself 
W..S  lojt  i.nd  the  SjiccL.l  Cirinip  th.it  vv.is  set 
up  ;o  conduct  it-  and  niitijnally  attack 
ort,-anl7ed  crlmt-  w.is  UH-r;;ed  into  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  .md  Racl'.etcPiing  Section. 
Tills  was  the  situation  then  when  the 
ijrother  I'f  the  chief  counsel  to  ihr  Mc- 
Clellan  Committee  took  his  oath  of  office  ;'.s 
the  President  of  the  Uriled  St;,tcs  m  I..nu.;ry 
1961. 

For  the  first  time,  it  seemed,  tiie  federal 
government  really  intended  to  act  serious 
about  organized  crime  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  meant  bu.'-iness  und 
Ills  brotlur  v.'r>.=.  alter  ■aW.  the  President.  A 
comprehensive  legislative  program,  combin- 
ing the  best  of  earlier  recoinmenctatlons,  was 
put  through.  During  the  next  three  years 
regular  intelligeiice  report;,  were  secured 
from  some  twenty  six  federal  agencies  by  tlie 
newly  ■  lieefcd  up"'  Orqanized  Crime  .Section 
The  number  of  .atorncy.  incidentally,  went 
from  19  to  GO,  Pn, seditions  mcr.'ased.  and  as 
a  spin  off  of  the  work  of  tlie  U^nartnient  of 
Justice,  the  M:.'CIellan  Committ'.-e  again  held 
:. eatings  on  or::ini/cd  criiiie.  this  time  for 
the  first  time  gomr;  into  the  inner  structure 
of  organized  crime  Nevertheless,  like  the 
others  before  it.  this  new  drive  on  oiganizcd 
crime  -.vits  fated  to  have  a  short  life  It  w.'as 
cut  down,  however,  not  by  l.ick  of  public 
concern,  but  oy  tlie  assa-ssins  bullet  that  was 
fired  on  :Jo-,eiiiber  2"2,  1963.  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
For  it  seemed  that  Uic  progrr.m  -.v,  s  held  to- 
gether largely  t'.iroutih  the  force  oi"  out  une 
rnrm's  pcr-^icnalily.  V.'i.cn  Robert  Kerinedv  ';e:t 
the  Department  of  JiistUo  st'.cra!  inonth-^ 
:„ter,  the  organized  crime  program  seemed 
to  ic.ive  •<  it'i  liim.  No  one  di.=.mantled  it  t-.ftcr 
Kennedy  left,  but  then  no  one  took  the  tiou- 
ble  at  that  tinie  to  rebtiild  it  either 

This  was  the  picture  ■>vhen  President  ,John- 
son  called  together  iiis  National  Crime  Com- 
mission on  July  "23.  1065,  and  asked  it  to  tell 
him,  amon?  other  thmtrs,  why  organized 
rrime  continued  *o  prow  despite  the  nation's 
best  efforts  to  arrest  i  nd  reverse  its  develop- 
ment. After  some  <  i^hteen  months  of  study 
the  Commission  filed  its  Report -chapter  7 
of  which  took  up  the  question  of  organized 
crime. 

Chapter  7  of  the  Report--wath;j-,:t  ques- 
tion— will  be  marked  as  ,i  milestone  ,n  our 
national  thinking  about  organ:zed  crime. 
For  the  first  time  the  raw  data  developed  !:y 
law  enforcement  regencies  and  the  various 
Congressional  Committees  was  examltied  and 
subjected  to  indepiendent  analysis.  The  Com- 
mission refused  to  be  satisfied  simply  by 
pointing  out  what  was  happening.  For  the 
first  time  a  hard  look  was  taken,  not  at  what 
organized  crime  did.  but  at  what  it  was  it- 
self. For  the  first  time,  too,  attention  was 
focused  not  solely  on  the  substantive  laws 
that  organized  crime  was  breaking,  but  on 
how  the  laws  themselves  were  being  enforced. 
Based  on  this  twofold  analysis  the  Commis- 
sion developed  its  recommendations  Tliere 
was  no  simple,  easy  answers,  the  Comriiission 
told  the  President. 

Organized  crime  was  indeed  growing — and 
the  places  where  blame  should  be  laid 
seemed  clear.  A  number  of  factors  w'ere  In- 
volved, We  have,  the  Commission  found, 
failed  to  devote  adequate  resources  to  the 
task,  failed  adequately  to  coordinate  the  re- 
sources we  have  devoted,  failed  to  develop 
adequate  intelligence  information  about 
what  we  were  doing  and  about  what  orga- 
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nized  crime  was  doing,  toiled  to  employ  the 
available  lecal  sanctions — Indeed  failed  in 
our  public  and  n  'litlcal  commitment  to  want 
to  get  the  job  itself  done,  and  last,  but  not 
least.  Killed  lo  '.;i\e  to  the  best  men  we 
could  find  the  best  legal  tools  v  e  could  devise 
lo  gather  the  nece-ssary  evidence  to  prove 
in  an  open  court  what  all  we  l-...ew  to  lie 
true  about  organized  crime. 

To  remedy  these  failures,  the  Comml.-sion 
had  I  number  of  specific  recommendations. 
Tlie  recommendations  first  sought  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  gathering  process. 
They  then  sought  to  insrre  that  Institutional 
structures  would  be  .set  up  to  employ  that 
strengthened  process  The  key  recommenda- 
tions may   be  siunni.irlzod  as  lollows: 

1.  use  investlBatlve  grand  Juries: 

2    u.se   immunity  grants; 

i.  use  wiretapping  eavesdropping  tech- 
niques; 

4.  let  the  prosecutor  .ipjieal  the  i;ra!illng 
of  motions  to  suppres.s; 

5.  strengthen  tlie  law  of  perjury: 

6.  impose  extended  prison  senteiices  in  or- 
ganized crime  ca-ses; 

7.  establish  orgaiil?;ed  crime  units  in  the 
officec  ot  .-tiite  Alton. evE  General: 

8.  establish  organized  crime  intelligence 
units  in  police  depart menlE:  .uid  last,  tnit 
perhaps  most  important — 

9  develop  citizen  concern  in  tlie  business 
iiid  other  communities  that  tii  ise  charged 
with  enforcing  the  law  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

.MI 

riie  Ilejiort  of  the  Crime  Comml'^Elon  was 
i;i\en  to  the  Pre.sident  just  over  a  year  a[,o. 
1  wish  I  could  iiov.-  report  to  you  of  the  slg- 
lilficaiu  progress  that  has  Ijeen  made  in  lin- 
pKmentiug  lis  recommendations.  Certain 
thli.es  have  been  acccmplished.  The  lederal 
program  has  been  in  large.part  rebuilt  The 
Dei;.irtment,  lor  example.- is  :iov.'  employing 
"■:Urlke  lorces"  .igaiiist  organiz.ed  crime  In  a 
number  of  major  cities.  Organized  crime 
units  have  been  set  up  m  the  odices  of  k 
number  of  state  .Altornevs  Genrrai.  Legisla- 
tion, too.  has  been  Introduced  in  the  national 
Congrr-s.s  and  in  some  Mates  to  implement 
the  Comml.''slon"s  iecomni°ndalions.  But  bv 
and  large  v;hat  the  Commission  suggested  is 
not  being  implemented  Indeed,  in  .""orne 
■  reus,  legislation  directly  counter  \o  the 
Commi.ssion'.s  p/ogram  is  being  supported — 
•ha  proposed  a.ntl-wiretapplng  statute  intro- 
duced by  .Senator  Edward  Long  of  Missouri 
IS  an  example. 

It  IS  hard  to  pinpoint  precisely  why  what 
t!:e  Conim.sslon  said  has  not  received  a  bet- 
"er  reception.  Nevertheless.  I  think  there  is 
a  number  of  factors  th..t  cati  be  identified. 
.All  of  them  are  not  entirely  rntlo:ial.  In- 
deed. ■  on'ip  if  them  may  be  simultaneously 
at  work  even  thouth  they  are  mutuallv  in- 
consistent. Tliere  arcy  iiowtver.  those  wiiich 
I  ih;::k  are  the  most-^ienificant : 

First,  there  rein, .in  those  who  still  believe 
In  one  sense  or  tinother  that  organized  crime 
does  not  exist.  It  is  .1!  thiy  say.  .in  Invcn- 
llon  of  the  nevvspapi-rs.  Tl.is.  <A  course,  is 
just  n-i.'isense.  If  the  Crime  Comml.-^slon  did 
anything,  it  should  have  dispelled  this  idea. 

Clo.-ely  reL.ted  to  th:s  ii^-tion  is  -he  leel- 
ing  Th.it  I  noted  previously  that  somehow  It 
is  all  ..n  Italian  problem,  .so  we  "red  blcxxied 
.Amerkans"  do  t-.ot  have  to  concern  our- 
selves With  it-  After  all.  they  only  shoot  one 
another.  This,  of  course,  ignores,  as  I  noted 
above,  the  contribution  of  or.r  own  culture. 
It  also  ignores  the  elfect  the  ability  to  kill 
with  impunity  can  have  on  a  community — 
take,  for  example,  the  question  of  witnesses. 
One  of  the  reasons  organized  crime  is  not 
subject  'o  law  in  the  sam.e  w;-.y  y  lU  and  I  are 
IS  that  they  are  ready,  wllline.  and  able  to 
murder  "hose  who  can  iiurt  them  by  testify- 
ing :n  court 

Another  variation  of  this  same  theme  is 
the  feeling   that   organized   crime  may  very 
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well  exut.  but  that  it  reaily  is  not  'crime  " 
After  nil.  what  is  involved    It  Is  said.  Is  not 

■  ime  but  little  more  than  'vice"  offenses — 
.j-inibllns;    pfstitutlon.  Illicit  liquor  and  the 

Jke  Orguiilzed  crime,  in  short  merely 
>ervices"  uur  moral  lalltng,  vhlch  in  a  less 

Puritanical  society  would  not  be  crimes  at 

.ill 

Thi.s  notion,  ot  course    contuses  organized 

.-rime    with    the    offenses    committed    by    it 

When  we  repealed  prohibition,  ^r^anlzed 
rtine  did  imt  ^o  ;iwHy  If  we  repealed  all  of 
>iir  vice  laws,  n  sanlzed  crime  would.  I  sug- 

tcest    still  t)e  in  business    At  heart  these  in- 

■  r>lved  in  irganlzed  crime  .ire  murderers  and 
"hleves  as  well    is  gamblers    plmf>s  and  boot- 

t'ggers  This.  too.  is  a  notion  that  the  Crime 
I'.immisskin  Report  should  have  dlsi>elled. 
'hit  Is  If  It  were  read 

The  second  m  i)or  obstacle  tti  ttklng  .-icUon 
m  this  area  is  our  ilomin  4t«  18th  I'entury 
.Je  ilfjgy  of   freedom    We   tend    to  nee  "free- 

Icrn"  solely  in  te-ms  .if     freethim  frnm  rov- 

■  rnment."  and  the  remedies  pro|>osed  to  deal 
with     >r(!."ini/ed    crime    ul'.mately    seem    to 

luclve  .ifflrm.itlvo  governmenul  action  Thev 
lis  '  appear  to  involve  po88ll»!e  interference 

with   what  most  of  us  would  nil  our  tr.idl- 
lonal  civil  liberties 
What  Is  required  here    I  suggest    is  an  en- 

;  irtfpmerjt-o:  our  tr.iditional  notion  of  free- 
!  «»  .\!*<U*<'a  in  the  Frderaliit  aptly  uU- 
•T  ed        It    is    of    great     importanc-    in    .\ 

r- I'  ibllc  not  only  to  guard  the  society  against 

■  lie  .ippresslon  of  it^  rulers  but  to  guard  one 
p.irt  or  the  society  against  the  injustice  of 
•  he  other  part   ' 

S  imetimes  I  fear  we  tend  t0  forget  certain 
part.s  of  our  heritage  The  Ubertv  of  the 
Kings  sublects  presupposes  the  i-ffectlve 
''slablishment  ot  the  Kings  peace  Until  or- 
k-amzed  cr  me  is  made  subject  to  'he  same 
legal  .system  we  live  under.  I  am  afraid  It 
IS  not  very  productive  to  talk  only  or 
:nainlv — and  I  emphasize  only  and  mainly  — 
,bout  the  ciMl  liberties  implications  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Crime  Commission 

The  third  major  obst,icle  n  difficult  to  put 
.nto  words  without  being  misunderstood  I 
refer  to  the  factor  of  corruption  The  simple 
■ruth  is  that  manv  of  tlitise  who  oppose  what 
the  Conamissicjii  s  recommended  .serve  tildden 
interests.  I  dj  not  mean  to  .-tiggest  that  all 
do.  but  I  do  mean  to  point  out  that  more 
than  just  a  few  do  I  mean  here  bv  corrup- 
tion '  moreo%er.  something  snore  than  out 
and  out  bribery  The  politician,  for  example. 
who  needs  campaign  ontnbutlons  or  support 
from  'eriam  1  actions  in  his  parts  to  win 
and  so  tailors  his  public  posltiorvs  accordingly 
:s  just  as  corrupt  m  my  view  ^ss  he  would 
be  if  he  took  their  money  ouirlght  The 
newspaper  that  does  not  do  investigative  re- 
port ini{  In  the  .irea  of  nrg.Hntzed  crime  be- 
cau-e  although  It  might  help  sales,  it  would 
:nirt  advertising  revenues  is  corrupt,  too 
I  can  go  on  with  other  e.xamples,  but  I  am 
^ure  you  see  what  I  mean 

The  last  major  obstacle  is  perhaps  the  m<iet 
iifllculi    to  deal   with    People   tend    to   view 

■  hlnes  in  verv  direct  personal  terms  Orga- 
luied  crime,  however  seldom  rapes  or  robs 
people  on  the  streets  Its  effect  is  indirect 
We  ire  all  .ilTected  by  bribery  m  the  legis- 
lature ir  vice  in  the  ghetto  but  not  m  direct 

>r  jwrsonal  wh>s.  so  it  is  hard  to  work  up 
much  concern  What  I  am  saying,  in  short. 
is  that  the  blunt  truth  is  that  most  of  us 
•ust  do  not  care  very  much  unless  it  is  our 
wife  or  daughter  who  might  be  alt.icked  or 
OUT  pocket  bo<jk   that  might  be  stolen 

Whatever  else  is  done  this  iittitude  must 
tie  changed-  for  it  lies  at  the  he  irt  of  our 
failure  to  do  what  must  be  done  .ibout  orga- 
nized •  rime,  and  it  s.eems  dear  that  the  time 
uailable  to  us  to  arrest  and  reverse  the 
i;rowth  of  "Tganized  crim^  teems  to  be  run- 
tunit  out  Nj  CI-.  ilized  society  can  long  per- 
:nlt  the  operation  within  it  Jt  an  underworld 
organization  as  powerful  and  as  Immune 
from  legal  accountability  as  La  Cosa  Nostra. 
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The  success  story  of  this  group  Is  symbolic 
of  the  general  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
which  has  become  ch.iracterlstii'  of  so  many 
segments  of  our  society  The  !*resident  s  Riot 
Commission  put  it  this  way  Young  people 
m  trie  ghetto  are  acutely  conscious  of  a 
system  which  appears  to  oiler  rewards  to 
th  >6e  who  Illegally  exploit  others  (narcotic 
sellers,  number  runners,  etc  l  and  failure  to 
ih^ise  who  struggle  under  the  tr.idltional  re- 
sponsibilities Many  adopt  exploitation 
and  hustling  as  a  way  of  life  .  and  this 
pattern  reinforces  itself  from  one  (;eneratlon 
to  the  next." 

To  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  normally  law- 
abldding.  society  must  show  i-ach  man  that 
no  man  is  above  the  law.  The  alternative  Is  u 
slow  degeneration  into  an  irchy 

rji£  Limits  .^^■D  PusstBJLirirs  of  Science  in 

THE  Administration  or  Justice 
Remarks    of    Mr     Herbert    H     Isaacs,    Notre 
tJame  Law  School   February  12.  1968  i 

Henry  Ruth,  m  his  remarks  on  the  Com- 
inlfSton's  activities,  described  to  you  their 
fxpectation  of  the  Science  and  Technohjgy 
Task  Force,  which.  I  dare  say,  the  t.isk  force 
atid  Its  people  engendered  The  expectation 
»  js  that  all  the  problems  of  the  world  would 
be  solved  as  soon  ils  we  ■  ould  apply  space 
ige  science  and  technology  to  the  crane  prob- 
.tni  Such  an  approach  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  story  of  a  justice  adminls- 
trit.ir  irlend  of  m.ne  who  had  been  gettlag 
n  m  years  and  had  gotten  Into  the  habit 
of  taking  a  yearly  physical. 

This  parti.-u  iir  year,  ho  had  completed 
h,s  exam  and  was  sitting  ttv  Ills  doctor's 
office  He  asked  the  doctor.  Well,  how  am 
I  doing.  D<xr''"  and  the  doctor  replied.  Well. 
Mix.  you're  doing  pretty  well  for  .i  man  of 
>our  Age  ■  Max  said  Listen  doctor.  I've  been 
watrhlng  these  TV  nims  cin  skin  diving,  and 
I'm  pretty  fascinated  with  the  sport  Do  vou 
'hink  a  man  of  mv  age  and  condition  couid 
take  on  -uch  :i  strenuous  sport ''"  The  doctor 
«.ild.  "Well  I  think  you  r  in,  but  I  want  to 
give  you  some  advice  1  think  first  of  u'A  you 
should  go  out  Jind  buy  the  best  possible 
equipment,  don't  fool  around  with  Inferior 
stuff  You  should  undergo  a  long  per;  id  of 
training,  take  lessor. s  from  u  competent  in- 
structor, and  then  for  the  tlrst  -ear  or  so 
I  want  vou  to  go  verv  slowly  Don't  go  below 
25  feet," 

And  so  Max  took  all  this  advice  to  heart 
and  went  out  .ind  bought  $3,000  worth  of 
;kln  'living  gear  lace  masks,  aqua-lung, 
wc'sutts-  .nnd  went  off  to  Catallna  f(.r  a 
•eries  of  hfteen  lessons  with  skln-dlvlng 
specialists  The  day  of  his  first  solo  dive 
he  was  walking  Into  the  surl  off  Catallna 
when  he  saw  a  friend  of  his.  another  Jvis- 
tlce  administrator  by  the  name  of  Sam. 
sunbathing  on  the  beach  Max  waved  and 
continued  into  the  water  He  <llved  to  a  depth 
of  25  feet  and  was  marvelling  at  the  fan- 
tastic wonders  about  him.  the  beautiful 
undfriea  plants  the  multi-colored  fish,  wheri 
he  noticed  his  friend.  Sam.  without  an  aqua- 
lung (r  face  mask,  swimming  down  at  25 
feot  .Max  got  rather  upset  with  this  because 
he  had  sf)ent  all  that  money  fcr  the  equip- 
ment ind  here  was  this  fellow  without  any 
equipment  dovMi  at  the  .same  level  So  he 
disobeyed  the  doctor's  instructions  and  went 
down  to  50  feet  A  few  minutes  later  Sam 
came  swimming  'iown  to  50  feet  This  really 
infuriated  Max  He  went  down  to  75  feet 
.And  again.'  a  few  minutes  later.  Sam  ap- 
peared with  no  .iqua-lung.  no  face  mask 
Finally,  completely  tipset.  .Max  ripped  off 
his  face  mask  and  yelled.  "Sam.  what  are 
you  doing  down  here  without  an  aqua- 
lung''"  Sam  replied.    I'm  drt'wnlng  you  Idiot '  ' 

Well  that  may  indicate  some  if  the  tech- 
nologist's biases  What  I  will  deal  with  today 
are  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  science  In 
the  administration  of  justice  I  think  that 
Bob.  when  he  suggested  that  topic,  left  out 
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the  term  "technology"  'I'hls  turns  out  to  be 
very  important  because  the  Commission  real- 
ly empha.sl/ed  more  of  technology   than  sci- 
ence   I  will  get  into  that   in  a  lew  iiuiuites 

What  I  plan  to  discuss  hrst  very  briefly. 
Is  what  is  meant  by  science  and  technology 
the  Commission's  view  of  that  term,  and 
what  iniluence  this  might  have  had  in  the 
activities  and  the  result.s  .Second,  I  will 
summarize  for  you  the  programs  tmdertaken 
by  the  Science  and  Technology  Task  Force 
and  .some  of  the  major  reconinu'iidatlons 
made  by  the  Commisj-lon  in  that  area  Third. 
I'm  going  to  provide  you  with  inv  own.  otT- 
the-cuff  remarks  about  how  I  feel  the  Com- 
mission operated  with  this  Task  Force,  and 
what  some  of  the  problems  were  recogiil/lin; 
the  realistic  environineiu  that  Henry  talked 
about  earlier  Then  Id  like  to  project  what 
might  be  possible  and  show  you  v\  hat  1  feel 
the  limits  are  And  the  limits  are  c  jiiccrned 
more  with  the  pitfalls  lacing  us  and  the  as- 
sumptions we  make  about  the  application  of 
science  than  thev  are  with  the  actual  work 
itself 

MISCONCEPTIONS  OF  SCIENCE  IN  STt  I)V  oK  CRIME 

First  of  all.  what  do  I  r.iean  by  science 
and  technology?  Well,  as  a  'pseudo-scientist ' 
I  would  like  to  feel  that  what  I  bring  to  bear 
on  this  area  Is  a  methodology  and  a  concept 
of  Information  and  research— a  body  of 
knowledge  upon  which  to  draw  In  short 
I  m  going  to  apply  the  so-called  scientific 
method  In  actual  fact,  the  application  oi 
science  and  technology  to  a  problem  is  really 
the  application  of  particular  kinds  of  peo- 
ple— physical  scientists  behavioral  scientists, 
mathematicians,  .system  engineers  These 
people  bring  with  them  certain  methods  and 
techniques — experimental  design,  systems 
.inalysls  (which  we  will  talk  about  In  a 
little  bit  I  and  decision  theory  There  are  also 
technologists,  the  people  who  build  things 
The  technology  with  which  they  .ire  con- 
cerned includes  computers,  radar,  infrared 
!-ensing  devices,  television,  helicopters,  and 
other  gadgetry 

It  IS  very  Interesting  that  the  Commission 
apparently  started  off  by  assuming  science 
and  technology  really  to  be  technology  In 
f.ict.  the  hrst  page  of  the  Task  Force  report 
says  In  the  traditional  view,  science  and 
technology  primarily  means  new  equipment  ' 
This  technological  .ipproach,  this  initial 
orientation  on  equipment,  perhaps  is  an  ex- 
planation for  why  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology .  Task  Force  did  not  '.solve  all  the 
crime  problems  '  I  will  be  more  specific  about 
that  in  a   minute 

A  second  point  is  that  the  Science  and 
Technology  "Task  Force  excluded  considera- 
tion of  the  behavioral  sciences  There  were 
several  rationales  offered  for  this  particular 
position  but  the  on^  finally  adopted  stressed 
that  there  were  other  aspects  if  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  that  were  dealing  with  be- 
h.Hvioral  Issues  Therefore,  the  Science  and 
Technology  Task  Force  should  not  involve 
Itself  m  that  kind  of  speculation  Now  I  ask 
the  questum.  did  these  impressions  of  what 
science  and  technology  consists  of  in  any 
way  influence  the  results  of  the  Commission's 
work-* 

I  think  one  problem  that  sorely  hurt  was 
the  requirement  for  short-term  results — the 
image  of  the  scientists  coming  in  and  solving 
things  verv  rapldlv  This  started  the  Task 
For^e  off  in  the  wr,.ng  direction  and  it  took 
a  little  while  to  wrench  them  around  or  for 
them  to  wrench  themselves  around  They 
went  through  great  soul  searching  before 
thev  r  nally  discarded  that  expectation  But 
the  time  lost  and  the  dollars  lost  because  of 
wasted  motion  hurt  the  final  results  In  the 
sense  that  much  more  was  possible 

NEED  FOR  BEHAVtoHAl.  SCIENTISTS 

The  main  problem,  however  was  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  behavioral  science  issues  These 
ars  not  Just  a  set  of  problems  that  we  need 
to   face    These   are   problems    that    must    be 
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laced  I. el  me  give  you  Just  one  example  of 
this,  the  actual  impact  on  operational  fac- 
tors in  l.iw  enforcement. 

Ihf  [>ollce  administrator  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  allocating  his  patrol  manpower,  and 
I  won't  even  t.ilk  ,.bout  the  techniques  until 
later  Now  traditionally,  the  police  say  there 
are  three  things  we  have  to  do  1 1 )  We  have 
to  deter  crime,  generally  by  being  visible. 
l2l  We  have  to  repress  crime  in  progress, 
by  less  visible  means  such  as  unmarked 
patrol  cars  ^:i)  We  have  to  answer  these 
tails  for  service  that  keep  coming  In  Irom 
the  public  through  the  emergency  call 
.switchboard  The  calls  fcr  service  range  Irom 
the  husband-wife  dispute  to  satisfying  the 
ladv  who  has  a  cat   up  the  tree 

Now  it  turns  out  that  the  allocation  plans 
lor  these  three  requirements  are  in  conflict 
Fcr  example  ii  I  am  to  deter  I  want  to  have 
black  and  white  cars  out  there  and  I  want 
them  out  there  when  there  are  people  on  the 
street  The  more  thf-y  are  out  there,  the  more 
they  can  be  seen  If  I  want  to  repress  <rinie. 
I  have  to  have  cars  out  there  during  the 
hours  that  crime  is  at  its  highest  level;  and 
the  kind  of  crimes  I  in  talking  about  are 
the  robbery,  the  burglary,  etc  .  that  are  gen- 
trallv  occurring  in  the  late  evening.  Plus.  I 
also  Want  my  men  m  unmarked  cars  and 
plain  clothes  Then,  il  I  wain  to  answer  calls 
for  service.  I  have  to  [irovule  my  forces  and 
the  bulk  of  my  patrol  manpower  at  the  tune 
at  which  I'm  going  to  get  these  calls.  The 
peak  times  turn  out  to  be  the  middle  hours 
of  the  day  and  early  evening  and  in  'che 
weekend  nights  These  three  requirements 
.ire  somewhat  out  of  'o:-ilance  and  incjiisist- 
ent.  I  know  one  major  police  dep.irtmenl 
within  the  top  ten  cities  that  allocates  its 
manpower  the  simple  way  It's  a  flat,  across 
the  board  allocation,  district  by  district,  hour 
by  hour  That  is  the  simple  way  to  .solve 
that   problem     don't  address  it 

The  point  I  am  driving  at  is  that  the 
behavioral  issue  is  at  the  root  of  t'lls  par- 
ticular problem.  The  weighting  ol  these  three 
requirements  in  terms  of  allocating  in.in- 
power  is  connected  with  the  behavori.t! 
questions  of  what  c!eierr?!ice  is.  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  calls  for  service,  and,  of 
couise.  the  third  problem  that  you  perhap.5 
cin  look  at  more  rationally,  the  repressive 
requirements  These  behavioral  l.ssues  have 
to  be  addressed  if  vou  want  to  make  a  ra- 
tional recommendation  to  a  police  chief  as 
t3  how  to  allocate  his  resources. 

Now  what  did  the  Task  Force  try  l)  do  ' 
Well,  by  their  riwn  words,  they  wanted  to 
ldent;fy  the  problems,  both  immediate  and 
long  term,  that  science  and  technol':gy  "i.s 
most  likely  to  help  solve  and  to  suggest  the 
kinds  of  research  and  development  needed  " 
But  most  like:v,  however,  the  Task  Force 
seems  to  have  implied  the  equipment  orien- 
tation. 

Next,  they  wished  to  identify  and  describe 
crime  control  (jroblems  "more  susceptible 
to  quantitative  :inalysis  "  Now  Henry  Ruth 
savs.  in  jest.  "Science  is  the  negation  of  i:i- 
dlvidu'il  personality  and  freedom."  While  he 
m.n-  be  Just  poking  fun.  that  viewpoint  is 
held  bv  many  .And.  as  soon  as  you  start  to 
limit  the  analysis  of  problems  to  only  rh'-r-e 
you  cm  quantify,  you  begin  to  influence  re- 
sults m  a  way  that  Invites  sucl^  behavioral 
criticisms 

Third  point:  The  Task  Force  also  had  the 
objective  of  pointing  out  the  important  data 
on  crime  control  and  on  the  criminal  Justice 
system  that  were  either  lacking,  unreliable. 
or  otherwi-e  unusuable;  and  of  proposing 
means  of  correcting  such  deficiencies.  And. 
Of  course,  along  these  lines,  the  Assessment 
Task  Force  was  developing  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  missing  and  unreliable 
inf  irmatlon. 

Another  obiective  was  to  analyze  problems 
m  crime  assesrment.  police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rections as  an  aid  to  the  other  task  forces 
of    the    Commission;    and    finally,    the    Task 
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Force  was  to  suggest  organizational  formats 
within  which  technical  devices  and  systems 
could  be  developed.  Held  tested,  and  rendered 
useful. 

EMPHASIS    IN     llJl'Il'VENT 

These  objectives  were  more  tlet.uled  in 
terms  of  three  things,  equipment,  uili-nn.i- 
tion  and  research;  and  initially,  the  emphasis 
WHS  on  oquipnieiu  For  example,  electronic 
computers  lor  processing  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  needed  data;  police  r.idio  networks, 
inexpensive,  light  weight,  two-way  iiort,ibU 
radios;  tompuU-rs  for  processlnc  fingerprints, 
instruments  for  identilvmg  the  criminal  bv 
jihotograph,  voice,  hair,  blood  l)iKly  chemis- 
try, etc,  devices  for  automatic  and  contin- 
ual reporting  of  all  jjollce  car  locations, 
liflicoplers  for  airborne  ]j  ilice  j/atrol,  mex- 
jjensive  burglar  and  robbery  .il.irnis;  noii- 
Icihal  weapons  to  .subdue  dangerous  crimi- 
nals; perimeter  surveiUaiice  devices  !oi  pris- 
ons; automatic  transcription  devin  s  ior 
courtroom  testimony 

A  lot  of  work  went  uil  i  developing  this 
liit  to  the  point  where  n  could  l>t'  reported 
on.  Yet.  as  soon  as  we  look  .it  il.  we  imme- 
diately see  the  attempt  to  cure  ihe  symp- 
toms of  crime,  not  the  causes.  Now.  as  John 
Kennedy  once  said  in  discussing  the  arms 
control  "problem  in  the  United  Nations,  il's 
true  that  the  arms  race  i>  inerely  .t  symjjtom 
of  international  unrest,  but  the  symptoms 
cm  kill  you.  The  same  i.s  true  tor  the  crime 
liroblem.  Crime  m  the  street  is  one  symptom 
of  social  Ills,  but  I'le  symptoms  are  hurline. 
and  these  particular  etjmpmein  gadgets  were 
lo  )kei  upon  as  wavr-  >  l  liclpiiu'  'o  deal  with 
i)ie  symptoms. 

Althou-'h.  .IS  I  lii've  indicated,  this  initial 
-quipment  approach  ctused  some  difficulties, 
'■^e  Task  Forc°  left  this  relatively  quickly, 
.nd  moved  into  the  much  mare  significant 
,Tea  c,l  iiifarmalion  i  >  support  research.  We 
'ippd  inform  u:on  on  -.ic  cxt-nt  and  nature 
of  crime  and  lis  cuises  lo  help  in  formulat- 
ing effective  prog.-ams;  mlormation  at  the 
:  ;cal  level  on  currei^t  cnm?s  l.i  .iid  ;n  ap- 
j.-rehension  of  offenders;  mlormation  en  past 
:r;mes:  information  on  individual  offenders 
i>  help  prescribe  treatment  :or  them; 
o'.alyses  of  criminal  justice  operat;c:ns  to 
iij'.p  (fflcials  better  allocate  their  m mey  and 
m  npower;  and  effects  on  crime  of  actions 
t  iksn  by  the  criminal  justice  system.  T'.iis 
n  llects  think'ng  of  the  Justice  system  as  a 
svstpm.  And  that  brings  me  n  the  next  area 
o!  f.:)cus:  systems  ana'ysis, 

IN-TERPRErATION    ANi)    VVLfE    (IF    SYSTEM.^ 
ANALYSIS 

There  arj  .ibout  us  many  .nterpretaiions 
of  systems  .:nalysis  as  there  are  system 
analysts.  I  will  give  you  one.  which  is  mine 
.\  system  is  a  c  imbination  of  parts  that 
injve  toward  the  same  objectives.  The  "sys- 
tems approach"  involves  looking  at  any  or- 
tranization  in  terms  of  how  its  parts  con- 
tribute to  its  overall  objectives.  Now  you  can 
have  a  system  as  limited  as  this  electronic 
reording  device  that  I'm  talking  into  You 
can  even  think  of  this  auditorium  as  a  sys- 
fm,  Y'ou  can  think  of  a  city  as  a  system, 
;f  ynu  wish;  and  you  cm  think  of  the  uni- 
,  ers;  as  a  svstem. 

This  ability  to  think  oi  systems  ai  any 
level  is  actually  responsible  for  one  of  the 
cntici'.l  problems  the  system  analysts  face. 
If  we  do  not  draw  some  b<5undaries  around 
our  system,  we  can  spend  an  f-no-mous 
amount  of  time  and  money  in  ana'.vzme  it 
Well,  this  sets  up  a  dilemma  as  follows 

The  larger  the  system  y  ill  look  at.  the 
belter  chance  you  hi>ve  of  cletlning  the  in- 
dividual operations  ol  each  component  part 
in  terms  of  some  overall  set  of  objectives. 

Example:  if  we  think  of  criminal  justice  as 
an  entire  system,  then  we  must  think  about 
the  police  process  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  one  component  that  contributes  tn 
the  flow  of  people  and  Information  throueh- 
out  the  entire  svstem.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  the 
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police  system  only  and,  ^.ly,  increase  tire 
number  of  arrests,  in  fact  double  il.  that 
seems  very  gotxl  lr.)m  tne  standpoint  of  the 
police  system.  Immediately,  of  course,  there 
would  be  a  reverberating  surge  through  tiie 
entire  system  Imagine  tiie  court  .ictioiis  re- 
(lUired.  the  district  attorney  load,  the  cor- 
rectional svstem.  etc  1;  is  clear,  then,  that 
we  can't  just  think  of  any  isolated  com- 
ponent by  itsell  il  we  want  to  aclileve  some 
larger  set  ol  objectives.  That  is  the  princiijle 
of  the  s\stem  approach.  The  dilemma  i.s  lli.it 
ihe  larger  Ihe  system  we  lofik  at.  the  more 
money,  more  time  more  effort  v\e  have  ^o  ex- 
I)end.  Money,  or  time  or  ellori  are  limited  in 
re.illslic  situations.  Therefore,  we  must  liiiui 
the  system  within  .i  cpit.iin  boundary  .oid 
rcco^i.nize  Iliat  is  all  we  c  .m  look  at  lor  tint  a 
.ill  we  can  allord 

Well,  the  .Science  .iiid  'I'echnology  I'.isk 
Force  began  to  apjjly  the  systems  .malysis 
approach  to  the  justice  system,  A  model  was 
built  lo  look  al  some  of  the  cost.s  and  other 
quanlitJitive  relationships  among  Ihe  vari- 
ous I  oi.iponents,  A  start  wa^  made,  and  I 
don't  think  li  was  conclu.sive.  Certainly,  we 
learned  some  interesting  tilings  Irom  ii.  I 
won't  go  into  vvlial  is  in  the  rejxirl,  I  think 
li  you  liave  rome  tune  \ou  luiglit  '.'.,iiu  to 
lake  a  lixik  and  see  v.  li.it   was  s.iid 

One  nn.il  point  about  the  .systems  analysis 
approach  ihe  Commission  Report  st.ites 
that  systems  analysis  implies  quantilication. 
The  question  that  is  cjiitiiiually  raised  is. 
"Does  quantiUcition  eliminate  concern  lor 
value  issues,  for  (lualitative  iisues' 

This  IS  :i  serii/us  concern  and  we  should 
not  be  il"luded  by  the  success  of  previous 
applications  We  talk  iiboui  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry We  talk  about  the  inissile  busine.ss. 
the  defense  business,  and  we  tend  to  tiiink 
of  systems  cnalysis  m  lernis  of  wli.it  has 
occurred  in  ihesc  areas.  They  have  been 
more  tiu.jiitifiable,  although  they  ..re  not 
completely  (jUintu'ahle-  there  are  .'ome  iii- 
teresllntt  jisycliological  issues  .ibout  deter- 
r.'nce  there,  too.  But  the  point  i.-;,  we  can 
hiii.^;  o.  inissile  systems  In  terms  of  havim: 
■.'.  certain  rantre.  payload.  and  a  certain 
amount  f-r  luel.  and  tho.se  things  are  quan- 
tifiable When  we  think  about  the  justice 
'ystem.  we  tliink  about  the  number  of  i.r- 
r-'sls.  the  number  ul  crimes,  and  the  ntim- 
bcrs  of  pioplc  invohed;  init  there  are  so  many 
other  value  issues  involved  that  the  same 
techniques  we  have  applied  to  the  iierospace 
industry  breal;  down  when  we  try  to  apply 
t  hem  directly  to  the  Justice  proce.ss. 

METHODOLO.-JY    AND    SCIENTIFIC    TECIINIOUES 

That  is  a  limitation,  and  I  'oelieve  that 
whenever  we  glibly  assume  that  science  is 
golntt  lo  solve  social  problems,  such  an  as- 
sumption is  b.ised  on  tlie  succe.ss  we  have 
seen  in  other  are  is.  But  these  technitiuts 
have  to  be  modified;  they  cannot  be  niipUed 
wholesale.  So  even  the  model  that  was  pro- 
duced bv  the  Science  and  Technology  Task 
Force,  the  model  (>f  the  justice  system  which 
was  s  imcwh:it  cumntitvible.  did  (mil  some  ('f 
the  values,  the  behavioral  questions  This 
omission  was  primarily  because  we  did  not 
understand  the  relatitjnshlps  well  enotigh  lo 
use  them.  There  is  some  work  lo  be  (!one  in 
just  methodology  alone,  in  <  hanglnsr  the 
wav  we  analyze  these  kinds  of  problems. 
That  IS  join?  to  find  its  wav  into  one  of 
mv  recommendations  a  little  later. 

The  Task  Force,  with  all  of  these  limita- 
tions and  problems,  did  do  some  interesting 
■hines.  One  (.f  them  was  a  project  with 
which  I  was  personally  involved  We  went 
into  the  Los  .Anceles  Police  Dcp.irlment  and 
cot  some  real  data  about  some  of  the  'icld 
level  operations,  some  real  data  about  what 
was  really  happening.  Now  if  I  asked  you, 
•How  long  does  it  take  from  the  time  an 
emergency  call  comes  in  to  get  a  car  to  ar- 
rive at  the  scene."  you  would  say,  probablv, 
"I  don't  know  but  I'll  ask  mv  police  dep  trt- 
ment." 

It   turns   out    there   was   not    a   police   de- 
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partment  In  the  coiintrv  at  the  time  the 
Commission  began  Ita  inventlgation  that 
knew  lt«  response  time  in  hHirl  numbers 
Now  that  Is  un  Incredible  statement,  but  I 
believe  It  to  be  a  fact  We  had  a  lot  of  dat<i 
collected  on  llme-slHmped  cards  ^bout 
thln(»s  that  had  happened,  but  there  had 
been  no  operational  evaluation  or  analysis  of 
'hat  particular  activity  Nor.  for  that  matter, 
were  there  many  analyses  available  on  other 
mom  sli^nlflcllnt  aspects  of  police  operations 
It  turned  out  that  response  time  was  an 
important  issue,  however  One  of  the  T  isle 
Por'-es  concerns  was  applvln^  computer  sup- 
port to  the  emerKencv  dupatchtni;  problem. 
And.  a  ^o<xl  scientist  raises  tome  questions. 
Por  example  we  know  how  much  it  costs  ^o 
applv  this  technoloKV  We  know  whnt  the 
computer  the  c  ir  locution  devices  the  man- 
power costs  But  what  do  we  Rain"  What's 
tU»  '..line'  Whnt  return  do  we  i?et  by  reduc- 
in>f  'he  response  time  to.  <;r\v  three  minute*' 
As  I  mentlonetl  no  one  had  answer^  sn  we 
went  (lut  and  collected  some  hard  dntii 

^IP^^('l'I.Tt^s  *pi»tTTNO  Exprw  mental  vrrHons 

TO    STUDY  $ 

One  of  the  amu.sln^  tlilntt«  abou^  this, 
study  Is  that  It  started  out  with  the  concep- 
tion that  w*  would  deslRn  ii;>  experlmsnt  like 
(;ood  sclentlr.ts  We  wrtjld  start  from  the  be- 
jtlnninsj  .ind  sav  "what's  qur  hypothesis 
where  .10  we  want  to  get  tn,  wjiat  data  should 

we   Cfillect*" 

Well,  the  Commlx'.'.cn  had  i>een  Initlilly 
started  In  lulv  1UP3.  and  »t,-i(Tod  up  by 
December  lOflS  Ttio  Task  Force  nnally  >{ot 
Lti'o  .ipiru!''n  about  April  19fl6  T!ie -onsult- 
inii  -'udv  to  do  this  ana'tsls  was  orl(;tnated 
in  Mi.".  1966  T^e  rejirrt  was  due  ;n  .J  inuarv". 
15)67.  ^^lt  if  the  report  was  Jue  in  January  at 
the  Attiwney  Ccncral's  otf.ce.  the  T^sk  Force 
had  to  be  flni.shed  In  Decemiicr  Tf  the  Task 
Force  had  to  he  flnl=.hed  in  Dcc-mher.  this 
particular  experiment  had  ti->  be  flni-hfd  in 
oeptcmber.  <o  that  we  could  Tirrlte  it  up  and 
It  -ouk'  be  aviilable  !n  draft  form  in  Octo- 
ber Thus,  we  had  between  Mfiv  and  Septem- 
ber 'o  do  this  verv.  verv  fundamental  study 
There  lust  was  not  time  to  set  up  the  data 
collection  methods  to  go  out  and  get  new 
informadon  W"  had  to  accept  tiata  that  was 
.ilreativ  in  the  file 

Well,  liny  eood  statistician  will  tell  you 
that  Is  A  bad  wav  to  >peratp  becau-^e  the 
data  used  wer^  not  collected  specifically  for 
that  piirp' se  The  data  wer»  colle'-ted  for 
some  other  ou^pose  mostlv  for  making  sur? 
vou  Kn^w  when  the  car  iJiot  there  In  .^ase 
some  cltlzi.T  called  in  nex'  week  and  said 
"How  come  vou  didn't  send  a  cnr^"  Thus 
when  using  time-stamp  information  to  And 
out  wh'-n  the  car  Arrived  at  the  fcene.  etc  . 
we  had  to  accept  the  collection  msthods  that 
were  .ippUed  in  the  police  forcj  operation. 
These  were  not  eood  for  research  purposes. 

To  make  a  long  storv  short,  there  Is  error 
in  "hat  sitvidy  Lots  of  it  But  despite  the 
error  despite  the  problems  we  had  In  col- 
lecting luformatlr'n.  we  did  (;et  a  very  Inter- 
esting and  what  I  would  sav  Is  a  plausible 
result  We  looked  at  a  month's  worth  of 
cases  in  two  field  divisions,  about  4500  calls 
for  service  We  looked  at  that  batch  of  data, 
and  a.vked  what  was  the  response  time  and 
how  did  that  relate  to  percentage  of  ar- 
rests For  i\\ses  with  greater  response  time. 
what  was  the  percentage  of  arrests''  Well,  we 
were  able  to  draw  a  curve  showing  that  for 
all  cases  with  a  one  minute  response  time  or 
le-ss.  there  is  a  65  :  chance  of  arrest  As  you 
get  out  to  the  ten  minute  response  time  the 
chance  of  arrest  drops  to  40' '«  Clearly,  cut- 
ting down  the  response  time  gives  something 
like  m  additional  20-25  '  chance  of  ar- 
rest Now  these  data  are  plausible  They  are 
not  experimentally  ?atlsfvlng  to  the  reseach- 
ers.  bu'   they  did  give  some  information 

We  also  found  out  somet-hlng  Interesting 
about  aeld  operations.  In  applying  scientific 
meth'Xls.  one  often  finds  out  st^methlng  that 
everyone  else  already  kz^ew  intuitively    The 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

IntereBtlng  thing  about  this  reeult  is  that  It 
tias  never  been  stated  quite  In  this  way  be- 
fore If  you  lixjk  at  the  ItfiX)  crimes  in  the 
sample  .ilxut  480  were  cleared  "  m  the  police 
sense  That  Is.  either  an  arreal  wa*  made  or 
s<}me  other  activity  closed  the  c^ise  as  far  its 
the  police  were  concerned  Of  the  1900  cases. 
350  were  those  which  involved  a  .su.sjject  who 
was  either  known  to  the  victim  or  was  ar- 
rested at  the  scene  We  call  thoBc  the  "nained 
siispect  "  case«  Of  that  350.  86';  were  cleared 
Of  the  15.S0  c.ises  In  which  there  was  no 
named  suspect  to  begin  with,  only  12"  were 
cleared. 

Now  this  leads  us  to  something  very  Inter- 
esting In  the  "no  named  snsjjecf  cases, 
where  there  Is  a  lot  of  re.ally  detailed  follow- 
up  defective  work  to  do.  we  have  a  very  low 
perceni.ige  return  'i'et.  these  cases  repriesent 
about  HO'  of  all  crimes  When  we  do  liave  a 
named  suspect,  however,  we  clear  the  cases 
p.-etty  easily 

Now  does  that  surprise  anybody''  No  Of 
course.  It  shouldn't  surprise  anvbody  But 
what  Is  really  happening  l<;  that  most  of  the 
work  in  the  detectue  dlvLsion  is  with  the 
n.unecl  suspect  ci«es  The  follow-up  work  Is 
apparently  most  active  In  civses  where  we 
Kiiew  who  the  fellow  vi.is  or  we  ;irreRted  him 
at  the  5cerie  Thjit  Is.  we  ,u-e  proc-esslns;  a 
•  btxly  ■  throusfh  the  system  But  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  kind  of  work,  the  TV  Impression  of 
wh.nt  a  detective  docs,  that  work  is  not  get- 
ting done. 

stKD  ro«  *r  M4.oeATio.\  or  FiKi.n  to'  /u»s 

What  does  thl*  retult  mean"'  Pirn  it  .avs 
so.TJr:hin«  about  t^u.  kind  of  preliminary  in- 
vcjtivntion  that  goes  on  at  the  >-cene  of  a 
'•rime  One  of  our  recommendaiiciiif  t.';'s  that 
ttie  police  department  cmplo\-  civilian  in- 
vest.^.ative  ftpecialist.s  to  do  follow-up  in- 
ve.'t.gtttlon  Ml  the  .sreae  to  get  more  data 
with   which   the  detectives  can   work 

The  second  thing  we  recommended,  which 
is  now  being  implemented  in  some  places. 
IS  the  reallcication  of  detectue  manpower 
Perhaps  50-,  o!  the  detective  manpower 
•*•  :i  being  ailoctpd  to  foUow-up  mvcstiea- 
tlon  in  the  n.)-name. suspect  cases  like  bur- 
glary Tills  majip>jwer  liould  be  partially 
realUiraied  to  a  tactical  held  squad  As 
shown  ;n  our  study,  the  key  weapon  agiUist 
tlu»  no-n:.me  susp.-ct  is  the  on-the-scene  ar- 
10'.  that  IS  th:-  repris«ive  kind  of  alloca- 
ttoa 

E\'en  though  the  poIlTe  chief  could  have 
told  »ou  this  W.13  true  abcit  his  operation. 
he  Jldn  t  ha-e  facts  to  back  It  up  ITils  rec- 
o.-jimendation  .ibotit  reallocation  c>f  man- 
power followed  from  .1  sample  of  two  months 
of  data,  using  old  and  very  bad  information 
It  IS  just  a  start,  but  It  Indicates  what  could 
possibly  happen  In  the  police  area  In  terms 
'if  using  .inalyti?  to  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what's  sT'Jlng  on  operationally.  That 
was  one  specific  result  of  the  T.isk  Force 
efforts. 

.\nother  Important  contribution  to  gen- 
eral police  work  is  in  the  chapter  on  Com- 
mand and  Control.  .Several  fjoUce  depart-. 
ments  are  already  taking  advantage  of  that 
initial  work  and  looking  toward  a  computer- 
supported  command  and  control  system  By 
command  and  control.  I  mean  all  the  func- 
tions that  provided  communications  and  in- 
telligence about  field  situations,  location 
and  status  Information  about  active  .ind  re- 
serve units,  aisignmen  and  dispatching  of 
specific  units  under  both  normal  and  emer- 
gency conditions,  situation  dlsplav  nnd  eval- 
uation, management  control  and  allocation 
of  resources,  and  data  for  strategic  opera- 
tions  planning   support 

The  problem  of  police  radio  frequency  con- 
gestion was  .ilso  treated  quite  heavllv  and 
some  results  are  cominBT  otit  of  that  There 
were  some  research  and  development  pro- 
ttntm  outlines  !or  fingerprint  recognition 
S<jme  work  was  done  In  alarm  systems  iir.d 
non-lethal  weapons.  We've  talked  alreiidy 
about  the  aUocatlon  of  patrol  officers  In  the 
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rleld.  Some  work  was  done  in  looking  at  the 
delays  In  moving  ca.ses  through  the  courts 
Wh.it  I  tlnd  most  Interesting  is  the  wiy  the 
Commission  phrased  this  result:  "A  proce- 
dure lor  testing  means  of  reduclns  uniieces- 
sary  delays  in  moving  cases  throu^;!!  the 
courts."  We  have  not  learned  how  to  reduce 
the  delays,  but  we  nvvt  know  how  to  test 
meiii.s  hat  might  reduce  the  delays  You  can 
see  the  magnitude  of  that  problem! 

Prograninud  leariung  techniques  is  one 
.v;iy  01  contributing  to  the  rehabiUtat'on  of 
vount;  ofendert.  This  is  already  going  n\  In 
some  Jurisdictions.  Methods  were  e>.>->lored 
for  making  aulo  t'.ieft  more  difficult  — pop 
out  ke's.  lor  example  Explor-itory  .i"en.pt.s 
were  made  to  .qjply  system  analyils  to  the 
overall  system,  and  the  Tusk  Fo.ce  proMded 
ail  outline — "but  not  ,1  detailed  design  "  ol 
a  national  information  system  for  criminal 
justice  agency.  Tills  particular  reconinienda- 
tlon  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ;in;*  irl  ii.it 
of  the  T:isk  Force  leport.  Another  quite  :m- 
pirtaat  recommendation,  which  I  be" eve  is 
.ilready  being  worked  on.  was  a  proposal  for 
a  national  ic^arch  and  developmeii'  pro- 
t:r:'m  m  the  applicatl.>n  of  these  techniques 
to  the  admlnlsir.  tlou  of  justice. 

EVALX/ATINC  THE  TASK   FORCE  REPORT 

Now  let  me  briefly  conclude  "•■•ih  a 
ritlque,  a  proj'^ctlon  and  some  piifal'.s 

Was  the  C'jmml.'sion  iiiccsssful?  VV,«s  it  u 
^ood  ep.nt  In  the  .science  and  tcciU.ology 
area"*  First.  I  have  already  polnteti  ou;  the 
prrgmatlc  constr.-'d.it.s  of  an  ad  hoc  L-on-.:nl.s- 
;  Inn  It  takes  time  »  j  start  up.  it'.s  tot  to 
;..liU  a  report  In  the  end.  and  the  time  that 
is  le:t  in  the  middle  Is  pretty  short  lor  any 
real  work.  Henry  touched  on  this  earlier 

second,  we  lirought  in  a  whole  croup  of 
uninitiated  peopl?  Tluy  didn't  know  r.  thine 
AOout  the  Justice  system  and  there  v.bs  some 
real  VKlue  to  that  Tliere  was  an  "bjcctlvltv 
orr  Ur"ht  to  the  effort  bi7t  there  were  st.^.rt-up 
c.ists  tlso.  bome  old  t;rrund  was  plowed;  we 
even  attempted  to  build  an  Information  flow 
chart  for  the  justice  system.  An  inc-ecilble 
amount  cf  work  >vcnt  into  that  task  It'.;  m 
the  appendix,  but  nothing  very  lnt-"rc'=ting 
I'C'aKv  came  out  of  it.  We  might  have  elimi- 
nated that. 

There  was  a  definite  response  to  pressure 
ttrcups.  A  lot  c  f  people  wanted  to  "ac.-r  about 
non-lethal  weaptms  .\  lot  of  people  were 
•  oncerned  v.lth  police  resource  allocations. 
and  the  Task  Force  was  like  n  ship  in  a 
St'  Tm  responding  to  this  kind  C'f  thine. 

To  add  to  what  Henry  said  about  the  pub- 
lic, the  practitlcners  and  the  Rcademics  being 
the  audience  fcr  the  report,  we  also  !-.ad  a 
.'jurth  .audience.  We  had  scientific  peer 
gro'.tps  So  'he  work  that  appeared  ;r.  'hat 
report  had  to  look  like  good  science  That  was 
t  ju?h  because  It  wasn't  Therefore,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  write  the  report  In  such  a  v.mv  as  to 
t.ppear  schohirly 

Could  more  have  been  done  with  the  .~ame 
dollar  expenditure?  I  gue.«:s  my  leelmg 
(purely  a  personal  view  1  is  that  perhaps  we 
cijuld  have  spent  more  I'f  the  dollars  and  the 
■'tarT  we  had  available  on  basic  data  pi.ther- 
Ing  We  needc  '  more  analysis  of  the  Itind  we 
did  in  several  police  departments,  rather  than 
doing  so  much  cogitation  ard  P.ow  chart 
'■■ulldins  I  feel  there  was  a  lot  of  Information 
we  could  have  gathered  that  we  didn't  We 
didn't  have  the  right  allocation  .'f  r.ioney 
and  people 

Finally,  one  way  of  evaluating  the  Task 
Force  'Aork  is  to  ask  what  the  impact  lias 
been  The  impact  on  the  Justice  community 
has  been  moderate  Some  departments  and 
some  people  have  responded  very  -.veil  The 
impact  on  the  public  I  believe  has  been  nil. 
The  Impact  on  Congress  has  been  let  us  say. 
small  at  best  We  have  some  bills  going 
thro'Jgh  Congress  but  they  have  taken  '.oo 
darn  long. 

What's  reallv  possible'  Can  you  obtain 
improvement  throueh  operational  analysis? 
As  an  Industrial  manager.  I  might  .ask  my 
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company,  how  much  does  it  cost  me  to 
build  widget  X''  To  answer  this,  I  build  an 
administrative  Job-cost  system,  and  after  a 
year  or  so  I  have  some  history  of  X's  being 
built,  an-1  I  lind  out  how  much  they  cost. 
The  [xjlice  do  not  know  how  much  an  in- 
vestigation costs  them.  They  don't  know  what 
the  allocation  of  additional  resources  into 
a  particular  area  will  obtain  for  them.  Tills 
kind  of  basic  management  operational  anal- 
ysis needs  to  be  supported  In  a  major  way 
In  Police.  In  Courts,  in  CoiTectlons. 

Can  we  profitably  use  equipment  and  gadg- 
ctry?  We've  talked  about  several  potentially 
valuable  Items:  Infra-red  burglary  surveil- 
lance, automatic  car  location  Most  of  these 
are  oriented  toward  police  needs. 

The  Information  center?  Well,  we  need  this 
•o  supjx^rt  evaluation  of  particular  alterna- 
tive ways  of  doing  business.  We  need  to 
support  these  operations  maintaining  infor- 
mation about  crimes  and  criminals. 

RF..SEARrH    ANIl     FfNDS    ARE    NECESSARY 

Finally,  we  need  to  support  long-ranpe  re- 
search in  terms  of  follov^lng  people  through 
the  system  over  u  period  of  ten  to  fifteen 
vears  One  thing  we  ne*^  Is  p;itlence.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  recommendation  the  Task 
Force  could  have  made  was  to  do  long-range 
research  rather  than  this  short-term  image 
thing  I  think  we  need  to  lake  ten  top  crea- 
tive Intllvlduals.  put  them  in  a  room  for  five 
years,  fund  them  and  support  them  with 
staff,  and  let  them  decide  what  kind  of 
crime  studies  thev  want  to  do.  I  think  we 
would  get  a  lot  more  than  we  are  possibly 
l-'olng  to  i;ct  out  of  J50  million  being  put 
into  specific  prants  to  serve  somewhat  polit- 
ical, somewhat  image  kinds  of  issues. 

Ftirthermore.  we  need  more  funds.  What  I 
;  m  saving  Is  what  Eliot  and  everybody  else 
has  told  you  about  that  problem.  Fifty  to  a 
hundred  milli'^n  dollars  is  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  for  what  is  required.  We  have  to 
think  about  It  differently  than  an  Invest- 
ment In  sal.irles.  an  Investment  In  training. 
We  have  to  think  of  it  as  an  Investment  In 
risk  capital  Industry  has  the  concept  that 
two  to  three  per  cent  of  their  surplus  will 
be  turned  back  into  risk  capital.  If  some- 
thing comes  out  of  it.  fine:  but  If  it  doesn't, 
too  bad.  let'.s  try  again.  I  think  tve  need  to 
take  that  kind  of  attitude  If  ■we  want  to  get 
any  kind  of  innovation  ;:t  all  in  the  Justice 
.'irea.    '. 

Next.  I  think  we  need  to  minimize  some 
of  the  political  impact  on  development  pro- 
tect selection  It  ought  not  to  Interest  me 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  population 
lives  in  C.iUfornla  or  in  New  York  or  In 
Michigan  What  I  .should  be  Interested  in  Is 
what  kind  of  a  project  is  being  proposed 
and  what  impact  will  it  have  on  the  overall 
Justice  system?  The  jxilltlcal  Issue,  however, 
is  somethine  I  know  I  can't  solve;  I'm  just 
complaining  about  It. 

What  are  the  pltfills?  One.  we  have  a 
problem  in  that  the  entire  structure  of  gov- 
ernment includes  many,  many  decision  mak- 
ers When  I  try  to  build  a  system,  I  have  to 
build  It  to  serve  too  many  sets  of  objectives. 
That  pitfall  us  not  something  I  can  change. 
What  I  must  do  is  change  the  way  I  analyze 
the  system.  I  have  to  change  my  method- 
ology .■\nd  that  is  a  recommendation  to  the 
scientist  more  than  anybody  else.  If  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  effective  m  using  scientific  tech- 
niques, I  have  to  adapt  them  to  the  real 
problem,  and  the  real  problem  Includes  these 
multl-decisioii  makers. 

There  Is  a  basic  reslst.\nce  to  the  outsiders. 
The  Washington  DC.  Crime  Commission  had 
a  irrant  to  do  a  study  of  the  Washington 
D  c  courts,  but  the  courts  wouldn't  let  them 
in.  Now  that  is  a  problem  of  the  structure. 
I  don't  know  how  to  solve  It.  but  It's  going 
to  inhibit  any  real  results. 

Limitations  In  techniques  I've  talked 
about.  Limitations  In  availability  of  person- 
nel have  already  been  discussed  but  are  very 
serious  in  the  scientific  area.  My  last  point  Is 
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the  segregation  of  disciplines  A  i)roject 
leader  I  know  of  approached  tlie  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  Department,  He  talked 
to  some  of  the  people  of  the  Health  urea  .ind 
said,  "Here  Is  an  Interesting  project  in  heal'ih 
but  we're  tlilnklng  of  it  in  term.s  of  liealth. 
crime,  civil  defense,  general  social  problems, 
housing,  etc.  We  would  like  to  get  .some 
money  from  health  peojile,  some  money  from 
liouslng,  etc,  and  pvu  it  all  together  to  do 
this  project"  They  said,  "We  can't  do  that. 
We  like  your  approach  and  if  yott  will  give 
us  a  proposal  Just  In  the  health  area,  we  will 
support  that,  but  we  can't  support  a  iiMiiii- 
disclpllne  project." 

Now  that  kind  of  segregated  thinking  u"e 
have  to  defeat,  and  we  have  to  do  something 
about  It  In  government  to  really  be  effective. 
The  problem  of  crime,  the  social  prr.blems 
in  the  urban  area,  these  are  multi-discipli- 
nary problems.  They  are  not  a  jjroblem  that 
a  biologist,  chemist,  or  political  scientist  or 
sociologist  Is  going  to  solve  by  him.soIf  We 
need  to  approach  those  problems  as  a  sy.-teni 

The    Limits    and    Po.ssibilitik.s    of    hie 

Criminal  Law 

(Remarks  of  Prof.  Frank  Remlnttton.  Notre 

Dame  Law  School,  February  12,  1968) 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  you  have  been  here  since  9  o'clock  this 
morning  or  so,  and  in  this  day  of  concern 
about  individual  rights,  there  must  be  some 
due  process  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
Information  one  can  Impose  ujjon  even  a 
small  hearty  group  of  willina:  listeners. 

Mindful  of  that  fact  I  vvotild  like  to  sugeest 
a  fairly  simple  basic  :ussertion  afcout  the 
criminal  law  today  and  then  to  explore  with 
you  briefly  what  I  think  some  of  the  impli- 
cations of  this  are.  I  suppose  the  reason  lor 
raising  the  question  of  the  "limits  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  crllmnal  law"  is  to  enable  us 
to  respond  In  some  consistent  and  liopefully 
Intelligent  way  to  questions  which  arise,  such 
as  whether  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law 
should,  in  the  future,  be  drastically  limited. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  criminal  law  tofiay 
and  historically  has  been  relied  upon  when 
other  less  drastic  methods  of  social  control. 
either  fall  or  are  too  expensive  The  drunk 
Is  a  responsibility  of  police  and  to  u  lesser 
extent  prosecutors,  courts  and  correctional 
agencies,  not  because  these  agencies  want  the 
business  but  rather  because  no  other  agency 
at  the  municipal,  state  or  federal  level  is 
willing  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  take  the  drunk  and  deal  with 
him  In  an  effective  way.  The  prostitute  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  criminal  law  not  because 
law  enforcement  could  not  cet  along  well 
without  having  to  deal  with  the  prostitute. 
but  rather  because  there  have  been  no  aeen- 
cles  who  have  demonstrated  either  a  •willing- 
ness or  an  ability  to  take  the  prostitute  and 
to  deal  with  her  In  a  way  more  elTertive  than 
she  is  now  dealt  with  by  the  criminal  proce.s.s 

The  domestic  disturbance  which  occupies 
as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  the  calls  of  the 
patrol  offlcer  in  the  high  crime  area  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  police  rather  than  the 
social  workers,  not  because  the  police  want 
this  responsibility  or  feel  that  they've  dis- 
charged It  with  the  kind  of  effectiveness  one 
might  desire  but  rather  because  It  is  well 
known  that  most  social  agencies  are  avail- 
able only  for  limited  times  during  limited 
days  of  the  week  and  most  husband-wife 
quarrels  occur  at  a  time  when  social  agencies 
are  closed.  By  default  the  police  are  left  vx-ith 
this  responsibility  of  major  importance 
whether  measured  by  danger  to  the  parties 
or  to  the  police  officer  or  by  the  Impact  of 
the  police  response  to  the.se  calls  for  service 
on  the  community  and  its  attitude  toward 
f)ollce. 

So.  drunkenness,  prostitution,  the  domestic 
disturbance    are    the    responsibility    of    the 
criminal  justice  process  because  there  are  no 
Jsetter  alternatives  available. 

Nonsupport  Is  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion by  the  prosecutors,  because  "we  feel  that 
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husbands  ought  to  .•-upport  their  fanuiies. 
and  they  ought  to  be  threatened  "vvith  u 
severe  sanction  If  they  do  not  ilo  ro  and 
when  put  to  the  test,  the  coninuuilty  is 
either  required  to  do  somethln;-  elTeciive  or 
back  down  The  usu.il  response  is  reliance 
on  the  iTlminal  law.  an  unliappy  alternative. 
but  the  only  one  which  exists 

In  the  b.id  check  ease,  reliance  on  the 
criminal  law  i.s  not  u  result  of  a  philosophical 
decision  that  It  makes  sense  t,>  su'oject  to 
criminal  liability  the  person  who  writes  a 
bad  (.heck.  Hather  it  is  because  the  .ihility  ol 
most  or  us  to  C!t.sh  a  check  with  case,  to  get 
money  when  we  need  It,  is  dependen'.  upon 
a  -.vorkable  system  oi  enforcement  against 
those  those  vvlio  write  checks  .md  do  not 
in  ike  them  f^'ood.  To  date  there  Is  no  apjiar- 
cnt  alternative  t.3  the  criminal  pro'.-eur,. 

LIMITS  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW 

So  vv'ion  we  talk  about  the  Inn.i;,  or  the 
philosophy  01  the  criminal  law.  U  1^  ^ort  of 
like  talking  about  the  piiilosophy  oi  a  waste 
o.isket  in  one  sense  it  is  easy;  It  is  the  place 
where  all  ihuitis  go  which  are  niu  vv.iiiied 
To  .inalvze  its  content  is  difficult  be.'ause  It 
;.s  lilled  with  .ill  kinds  of  stuff  that  liavo  been 
rejected  hv  oilier  less  dra.stic  metlunls  lif 
^oclal  control  w"hether  they  be  povernn-.ental, 
lamily,  relunoas.  ur  .,ttier  ineihol 

We  hear  increasingly  concern  abotit  the 
scope  of  the  crimin.il  .aw  aiul  .snct'c-Tions. 
like  that  of  the  President's  Commission,  that 
conduct  like  drunkenness  be  removed  from 
tlie  crimiii.U  prO',  •  ss  Usually  ;)>.•>  le.isons 
Lrtven  are  three  or  lc,ur  In  number 

One  Is  that  the  criminal  law  does  an  Inef- 
fective job  in  dealing  with  the  drunk,  the 
prostitute,  the  husband-wife  (ils))uie,  non- 
support,  and  those  who  write  bud  <!.ecks 
This  Is  a  lair  comment  But  the  real  issue 
is  not  Eo  much  the  effectiveness  lif  the  crimi- 
nal process  but  Is  rather  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  alternatives.  It  Is  intich  easier  to 
point  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  criminal 
processes  than  to  point  to  an  alternative  that 
will  -work  better.  In  his  dlsctission  this  morn- 
ing, Peter  Htut  put  more  emphasis  i;n  the 
disadvantages  of  the  criminal  justice  process 
dealing  with  tlie  drunk  than  he  did  on  the 
ad,:uit,ages  i^f  tlie  ue'oviiicniion  ■  enter  or 
whatever  one  might  have  In  inind  as  an 
alternative.  In  saying  this.  I  would  not  v^"ant 
to  be  understood  as  .'-aylng  we  ought  not  to 
use  alternatives  If  they  can  be  'levl.sed  or 
that  I  think  the  liandiing  of  a  tiriink  and 
others  in  the  criminal  process  slinuld  iiot  he 
Improved.  Wherever  possible.  It  l--  certainly 
in  our  interest  to  do  all  we  can  to  improve 
the  handling  of  social  problems  which  exist 
in  our  communities.  But  it  is  no  argument 
against  reliance  on  the  criminal  la-w  to  point 
out  that  It  is  ineffective  because  tlie  conduct 
is  left  to  the  criminal  process  in  the  first 
place  becau.se  of  C'Ur  lack  of  capacitv.  lack 
of  knowledL'e  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
conduct, 

.".ITERNATIVES    TO    THE    PRESENT     SYSTEM 

A  .second  reason  given  by  the  Crime  Com- 
mission Report,  and  In-  Peter  Htitt  this 
morning,  Is  that  the  cirunk.  the  prostitute 
the  domestic  disturbance  clog  the  criminal 
justice  system,  occupy  the  time  of  police  and 
courts  and  to  a  lesser  extent  correctional 
agencies  and  prosecutors.  This  is  certainly 
true. 

There  Is  no  question  that  police  spend  a 
great  deal  more  time  dealing  with  drunks, 
prostitutes,  and  fighting  husbands  and  wives 
than  they  do  with  dealing  with  the  murder- 
ers, armed  robbers  or  burglars  all  combined 
But  again  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not 
the  question,  the  real  question  Is  in  decid- 
ing upon  a  better  alternative.  Even  in  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  drunk  In  the  detoxifl- 
catlon  center,  police  have  responsibility  to 
pick  the  down  and  out  drunk  up  oft  the 
street.  From  the  police  point  of  view.  If  de- 
toxification means  cure,  there  is  great  advan- 
tage the  down  and  out  drunk  will  not  have 
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U)  nc  picked  up  cvg-iin  Yet  It  ha*  to  be  dem- 
o.istnted  triat  deU)Xiftcatlon  is  un  objecUve 
which  cm  be  rtCWeved  Mental  liealth  ex- 
perts have  doubts,  I  under»tind.  .tbuiit  the 
desir  itjlllty  of  detoxification  centers  because 
they  wv  th.it  this  is  to  tra;it  the  symptiim 
richer  th.in  the  cau.sal  factors  Cert.il»ly  we 
mijfht  to  try  to  develop  bfltter  ;»llerhHllve« 
'•>  the  crlmm.il  process  But  the  b.islc  prob- 
lem of  public  order  iinU  >afety  .ind  sensibil- 
ity will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  police  iind 
It  IS  ml^^eldlng  to  urge  t*iat  t)ehiivlor  like 
dri.iiikennesA  be  uikeii  out  of  rrlminiil  luw  io 
th  a  the  police  will  no  longer  h.ive  to  de.il 
with  the  problem  I  don  i  think  .iny  of  us 
will  <ee  the  d.iv  where  the  police  do  not  hiive 
m.iji/r  responsibility  lor  dealing  with  the 
wide  vanetv  of  deviant  beh«vior  that  occurs 
J 4  Hours  .1  day.  seven  days  a  week 

Mv  own  .ipproach.  na  I  will  indicate  shortly. 
..^  •>  impr  <vi:>  the  c.ipaf'.ty  of  the  police  to 
persirm  tnis  Uisk  w>?ll.  while  .iwiiitluK  the 
day  when  other  agencies  c«n  take  over  the 
responsibility 

It  u  Uao  smlrt  Out  using  the  criminal 
justice  pr'icess  for  tho  drunk  the  prostitute 
md  the  domestic  disturb.ince  dcgr.idee  the 
Jii.stlce  process  for  the  drunk,  the  prostitute. 
though  I  don  t  think  murderers  are  un- 
iTomfortaole  beinif  m  ihe  same  .'ateijory  as 
drunks.  Probably  It  rertects  n  feeling  that 
;udges  ha.e  no  etfecUve  w:iyB  of  Jeitllug  with 
drunks  irid  .is  a  consequeUi^  they  tend  to 
handle  the  cases  very  quicldy  and  this  adds 
•;.)  the  crowding,  the  confiulon.  and  the  air 
>f  the  lower  criminal  court  If  removing  the 
Inink  and  th>?  prostitute  would  improve  the 
ai'Ai^r  or.mmai  court  '.'.is  would  be  .i  i^reat 
jam  But,  It  seems  to  me  thiit  the  ills  of  tiie 
■.rla;  cwr*  are  so  great  th.it  most  will  l<xik 
)Ust  about  IS  otid  <v6  they  do  liow  even  when 
•he  drunks  are  gone  .Another  re:ison  tor 
tiar'dwlng  "he  scope  of  tlie  criminal  law 
IS  ',hat  -in  nerlv  broad  crlmllirtl  law  gives 
r.oo  much  power  to  police.  This  is  often  what 
.s  meant  when  pe»>pie  decrv  the  fact  that 
idultery  is  a  crime,  that  g-ambllng  is  i^ 
oroadiy  defined  ^a  It  Is.  that  the  possession 
')f  iiLirlJuana  or  consensual  homosexuality  is 
•rtmlhi!  The  average  legislative  response  to 
:;ne  suggestion  that  rhese  ought  to  be  re- 
peuetl  goes  something  like  ttiis  Whufs  the 
proDiem  with  h.iving  these  statutes  on  the 
oooki  '  We  h.ive  always  had  Uieni  .ind  from 
Mie  legislative  point  ,)l  view  they  seem  to  do 
ri"  n.irm  e\en  though  they  may  not  do  a 
^reai  deal  of  gLKXl  The  .irgument  '.hat  hav- 
ing them  creates  opportunity  for  abuse  Is  not 
c^jiivinclng  Opportunltv  for  extorting  the 
person  who  engages  m  deviant  behavior  does 
ti.'t  require  that  the  behavior  be  criininul  It 
;s  enough  that  It  Is  socially  frowned  upon  and 
thus  that  disclosure  wtU  t>e  damaging  to  the 
p.irticipanl. 

The  Idea  th.it  the  corrupt  public  official 
•an  b?  prevented  by  repealing  some  criminal 
itatut«s  seems  to  me  naive 

THE  WICKERSHAM  REPORT 

The  W:ckersham  Report  had  an  article  by 

\:t:us5  Volmer,  the  great  e«rly  police  leader 
*^i  '  said  that  pKillce  ought  to  be  rid  of  the 
r-sponsibility  tor  dealing  with  vice  His 
re  ison  W.LS  ati  obvious  ono  It  was  that  If 
p  ilice  could  deal  only  with  criminal  conduct 
;  ke  armed  robbery  and  burglary  no  one 
\v 'juld  have  .my  dilticulty  in  identifying  the 
j; -•  -J  from  the  bad  Police  would  have  totil 
caninnmity  support  in  their  fight  against 
:enous  crime  and  they  wouldn't  have  to 
:  ice  the  very  complexing  problems  that  law 
enf  'rcement  .igeiicies  have  to  confront  in 
de.iUng  with  borderline  criminal  behavior 
We  do  hive  that  kind  of  police  unit  In  the 
Jete.tlve  division,  within  a  ix)l!ce  depart- 
ment The  proposal  would  make  all  police 
detectives  give  some  other  governmental 
>?ency  respKJnslbillty  for  dealing  with  much 
•  t  the  work  now  performed  by  the  p.^folman 
The  difficulty  Is  that   to  date  at  le.ast   there 
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h.ive  been  singularly  lew  volunteers  for  that 
kind  of  duty  The  logical  candidate  is  the 
joolal  worker 

If  someone  other  than  police  Is  going  to 
deal  with  drunks,  prostitutes,  husband  and 
wives  It  ought  to  be  the  siX'lal  worker  niey 
ought  to  go  on  a  J4  hour  basis  seven  days 
a  week,  and  be  located  m  places  where  they 
caa  respond  promptly  to  calls  for  service 
involving  problems  like  the  fighting  hus- 
band-wife call  Because  they  probably  would 
be  concerned  about  the  danger  involved  it 
might  not  be  long  before  they  come  to  be 
armed  and  before  social  workers  become 
>ery  much  like  the  gCH>d  patrolmen  U  all 
of  this  IS  true,  what  ought  to  be  done  Tliree 
or  four  things  can  be  briefly  listed: 
ComplrntteH  of  ludtcial  nustem 

First.  It  IS  imiKjrtant  lo  recognize  the  rom- 
plexilv  of  the  t.isk  confronting  the  criirUnal 
justice  system  of  today  and  to  take  the  steps 
Ahidi  ,ire  nece!S.iry  lo  i-quip  it  to  do  the 
best  pji-siblc  Job. 

Secondly.  It  Is  very  Important  today,  for 
police  particularly,  to  liwik  very  hard  at  the 
({uallty  of  what  might  be  c.tlled  their  re- 
sponses to  service  A  'arge  amount  of  i  he 
patrolmen  s  time  is  spent  In  responding  to 
calls  for  service 

Police  have  more  contact  particularly  with 
members  of  the  ghetto  commiuiliy  than  any 
)ther  governmental  agency  and  thus  have 
maximum  opportunity  either  to  aggravate 
the  sltuutltm  if  their  response  to  calls  for 
-■services  is  po<jr  or  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  improvement  if  their  response 
to  calls  for  services  is  of  high  quality  By  high 
quality.  I  me.ili  the  same  kind  of  rrsponse 
rhev  would  make  m  .1  more  .rtlluent  neigh- 
borhood treating  people  with  respect,  at- 
tempting t.i  (Tleitively  mediaie  .1  liusband- 
wile  dispute,  or  make  referrals  to  other  ,igen- 
I'les  If  other  .igencles  are  available  and  will- 
ing to  accept  referrals,  perhaps  taking  leader- 
siup  roles  and  pointing  out  in  the  com- 
munity the  need  tor  the  development  for 
new  social  services  where  they  are  currently 
inadequate. 

REEXA.MINATION    OF    THE    ROLE    OF    CORRECTION 

Correctional  agencies  have  not  made  as 
much  contribution  to  an  effective  system  of 
contribution  as  they  can  make  T(X)  often 
corrections  is  thought  of  iis  something  not 
needed  until  after  convictions  It  seems  .ip- 
parent  ihat  there  ,ire  many  correctional 
problems  with  which  police  ire  called  upon  to 
deal  which  are  <if  a  nature  that  .something 
must  be  done  but  the  entire  process  of  prose- 
iiition  and  conviction  is  unnecessary  This  is 
certainly  true  of  the  drunk  lor  example. 
The  Presidents  Crime  Ci.inniLssioii  lecoin- 
mends  .1  maximum  use  ol  alternatives  to  con- 
viction. To  .ichleve  tins  will  require  a  oasic 
rtUunking  of  the  c"  rrectlonal  role,  a  closer 
working  reltitionshtp  between  corrections  and 
police  in  the  eurly  stage  of  the  process  .so 
that  one  can  more  effectively  treat  some  «o- 
oial  problems  without  having  to  go  through 
the  process  of  prosecution  and  conviction. 

The  last  point,  a  very  major  point,  is  that 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  this  country  have  a  great  deal  of 
discretionary  p.iwer  .ind  will  continue  to  have 
.1  great  deal  ol  power  .ind  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sponsibility and  discretion  even  if  we  repeal 
■  rimes  detUlng  in  the  adultery,  marijuana, 
gambling,  prostitution,  .ind  a  whole  wide 
range  of  behavior  of  that  kind  It  Is  an  im- 
port.uit  thing  not  to  decry  this  fact,  to  sit 
around  waiting  for  the  day  the  criminal  law 
somehow  so  narrowly  drafted  that  it  can  be 
mechanically  applied  by  the  policeman  with- 
out ability,  without  training,  and  without 
education  It  is  better  to  recognize  our  sys- 
tem .IS  one  that  puts  a  very  heavy  re«p)onsl- 
billty  on  the  police  officer  and  to  make  'hose 
-hanges  which  .ire  necessary  to  equip  the 
police  officer  to  deal  with  the  major  social 
problems    that   he   confronts     It    is    in    this 
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frame  of  reference  that  we  ought  to  talk 
■ibout  the  need  for  impnned  i>ducatlon,  train- 
ing, pay.  orgaiu/.atlon.  .ind  other  matters 
which  are  being  given  mcrea.slng  attention 
today 

I  w.inl  to  conclude  bv  :  .i)*"  it  iiik;  wiiat  I 
said  at  the  outset  The  crimui.il  l.iw  luvs  had 
.md  will  continue  to  have  the  job  of  deallnt; 
with  a  wide  variety  of  .mtl-soclal  cotiduct 
which  cannot  at  least  have  not.  been  dealt 
with  etf«>ctlvely  by  other  le.ss  drastic  means 
Thus  It  IS  not  productive,  m  my  view,  to 
devote  our  energies  to  the  renew, il  of  con- 
duct, like  the  drink  from  the  cnniliial  proce.'^s 
md  stop  there  The  neecl  is  to  develop  better 
.ilternatlves  .md,  in  the  me.mtlme,  to  m.ike 
the  very  t^ul>stantial  improvements  m  iTlm- 
inal  justice  .idminlstration  that  are  nece^- 
saxy  to  equip  jxilice  prosecutors,  courts  .uui 
correctU>nal  igencles  to  deal  effectively  not 
only  in  the  traditional  crime,  which  .ill  .igree 
Is  a  respxnislblUty  of  the  criminal  law  but 
also  with  a  wide  range  of  social  problems 
that  ,ire  incre.usmgly  important  particularly 
in  our  urban  communities 

Even  with  the  best  etTorts,  of  all  of  us  the 
day  is  tar  off  when  we  will  have  develciped  a 
rc-llv  effective  way  o|  de.iling  with  the  very 
perplexing  behavioral  problems  th.it  are 
manliest  by  the  alcoholic,  the  prostitute,  and 
the  husband  .iiid  wife  who  and  that  they  can 
not  get  .ilong.  But  this  is  no  excuse  ior 
inhumane  or  otherwi.>^e  offensive  treatment  of 
[jer.sons  who  have  the.se  problems  It  is  po.s- 
slble  to  have  a  criminal  justice  system  which 
IS  sensitive  to  these  kinds  of  behavioral  prob- 
lems .md  which  deals  with  them  much  more 
l.ilrly  and  effectively  tliaii  we  do  t<xlay  And 
in  the  process  of  rendering  more  ..dequate 
ser\  ce  we  may  narrow  the  gulf  between  police 
.md  the  cctmmunlty,  particularly  the  ghetto 
community,  .md.  perhaps  in  the  process 
rmewhat  lp?;en  the  tension  which  exists  be- 
tween the  processes  of  law  .md  those  of  .socl.d 
change. 
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HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

I.N    THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPFiK.sKNT.XTIVES 

Wrdncfidav.  .l/fiv  I.  !9fiS 

.Ml  FULTON  01  Tennes.st-c  Mi  Speak- 
er, measuiement  i.s  the  founciatinii  of 
prot;rcss  m  .science.  iMdu.stiy.  and  com- 
merce In  each  of  tho.se  field-s.  the  .State 
of  Tennessee  .show.';  -America  at  it.s  bt.'Jt. 
and  we.  therefore,  have  a  ureat  and  con- 
tinuum interest  m  oui  nua.suiement 
system. 

On  Thursdcy.  May  2.  the  State  will  re- 
ceive a  new  set  of  wemht.s  and  measures 
standards  from  the  US  Department  of 
Commerces  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Dr.  .Allen  V,  .Astin,  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  will  be  in  Na.shviUe  lo  present 
the  measunim  instruments  to  Gov.  Bu- 
ford  Ellington  State  weights  and  meas- 
ures standards  represent  a  central  mea-s- 
urems.nl  resource  to  the  ."^tate  They  are 
the  bas's  for  weights  and  measures  law 
enforcement,  and  are  used  by  industry 
and  science  as  a  tie  to  the  tiationa! 
standards  of  measurement  as  maintained 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
As  such,  the  State's  measurement  stand- 
ards are  the  basis  of  all  Us  science,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce  We  welcome  this 
new  .^el  of  measurement  standards  as  a 
further  strens-'theninc  of  our  diverse 
economy  I  :nsert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  U  S  Department  of  Commerce's 
announcement  of  the  standards  presen- 
tation: 
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n  NMSSft  HM'UVIS  NtW  WEIGHTS  .\ND  MEAS- 
URES .Standards 
On  Thur.sday,  May  2  Tennessee  will  re- 
cent' a  new  set  of  weights  and  measures 
standards  under  a  program  to  replace  the 
stmidiirds   of    .ill    50    .'State.s 

I)r  .Mien  V  .\stiii.  Director  of  the  US. 
Uepartmeiu  ol  Commerces  National  Bureau 
iif  St.mdards,  will  present  the  set  to  Tennes- 
see's GoveriKir  Bulord  Ellington  in  a  10:00 
AM.  ceremony  at  the  Kllington  .Agricultural 
Center  in  Nashvillp 

Many  of  the  standards  and  instruments 
used  by  the  States  m  weights  and  measures 
admnilstratlon  were  i>rovKled  by  the  Fed- 
eral C"i(nernmeiit  100  years  apo  or  more,  Tlie 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  supervising 
replacement  of  the  State  standards  to  update 
and  extend  measuri'ment  competence 
throughout  the  Nation  .is  required  by  scien- 
tific and  lechiuilo^lcal  advances.  Standards 
have  previously  been  presented  to  Ohio.  Illi- 
nois. Oregon.  Utah,  Cilitornla.  New  Mexico, 
Delaware  .md  Cimuecticut  Within  the  next 
year  sets  will  be  presented  to  Kentucky, 
.Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii.  Maine, 
Missouri.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 

It  :s  expected  that  new  standards  and  in- 
struments will  be  i)rovlded  to  about  10 
States  per  year  until  all  Stale  standards 
facilities  have  been  modernized 

Each  new  set  includes  standards  ol  mass 
(weight  I .  length,  and  volume  and  necessary 
laboratory  instruments,  uuluding  high  pre- 
cision balances,  all  speci.illy  designed  to  meet 
State  weights  and  measures  requirements. 
Each  set  costs  the  Federal  Oovernment  about 
$70,000,  Including  i-alibratlon.  Installation, 
and  training  ol  laboratory  personnel.  Tlie 
Slate  contribution  to  the  program,  in  the 
form  of  new  or  exp.mded  iabornlory  facili- 
ties and  better  qualitied  personnel,  will  be 
considerably  more  than  the  Federal  co.st. 

Measurement  uniformity  among  the  Stales 
began  in  1836  when  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  supply  each  Slate 
with  ".  .  .  a  complete  set  of  weights  and 
measures  adopted  as  standards — to  the  end 
that  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  may  be  established  throughout  the 
United  States." 

In  the  United  States,  the  actual  regula- 
tion of  weighing  and  measuring  equipment 
in  commerce  is  ret;uned  largely  by  the 
States.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
IS  the  principal  technical  resource  for  the 
States  in   this  area. 
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HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

I    F     MINNFSOTA 

IN   niE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vrdnc:^dav.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  M.^cGREGOR-  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Thursd.Hv.  .\])n\  23.  former  Vice  Pi-esi- 
dent  Richard  M  Nixon  delivered  a  na- 
tionwide radi)  address  entitled  "Bridges 
to  Human  D.anity.  " 

Time  maeazine.  in  this  weeks  issue. 
carried  excerpts  from  that  speech.  In 
inlroducin'-^  the  stalcm.ent  the  mafiazine 
said; 

No  candidate  has  .iddressed  himself  more 
realistically  to  the  plight  of  the  Negro  slum 
dweller  thus  far  in  the  1968  campaign  than 
d'd  Richard  Nixon  last  week  In  a  nationwide 
CBS  brondc.TSt.  the  former  Vice  President  de- 
fined a  philosophy  that  combined  pragma- 
tism, compassion,  and  faith  in  the  black 
.American's  will  to  achieve  his  alms  within 
the   framework  (■*.  society. 
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I  am  pleased  to  i)lace  Mr.  Nixon's 
.speech  in  Ihe  Record  at  this  point: 

BRIDGKS     to     111. man      1)11, Nil  V 

(An  address  on  the  CBS  H.uiio  Network. 

April  25.  l'.i6Hi 
Every  age  ha*  us  special  set  of  problems, 
and  every  problem  has  its  special  calch- 
I)hrases.  'i'oday.  we  commonly  speak  ol  the 
urban  crisis  "  And  yet  the  problems  wrench- 
ing .America  today  are  onl\  seconciarily  i)rob- 
lems  of  the  cities  Primarily,  they  .ire  l-)rob- 
lems  of  the  huiium  niliul  and  siiiril 

Over  and  over  .igain.  we  ;usk  ourselves 
whether  out  cities  can  survive  wlietlier  thev 
can  remain  livable,  whether  tlie  races  i.iii 
co-exisl  within  them,  whether  po\erty  au'l 
squalor  luusi  inevitably  consume  the  inner 
city.  In  asking  lliese  (luestlon.s.  we  are  ask- 
ing, in  eltecl  how  long  i.;n  .Ameruiiiis  ;t;i.i  ri- 
the  race  condition'.' 

How  long  can  we  endure  the  dl.scord,  the 
prejudice,  the  dependency,  the  difficulty  ol 
bringing  while  and  black  together  m  peatje' 
The  challenge  confronting  .America  today 
IS  as  broad  as  the  world  .iiul  as  coni|)le\  ,is 
humanity  itsell 

It  IS  a  question  of  whether  the  pain,  the 
injustices,  the  angers  -hat  stem  irom  a  cen- 
tury of  tear  .md  inisiiiiderstniKlmg,  now  can 
at  last  l>e  pm  behind  us 

it  IS  a  (juestion  ol  whether  we  believe  iti 
the  essential  dignitv  01  man.  and  il  so  wheth- 
er we  are   prepared    10   act    on   that    beliel. 

For  years  now.  the  tiK'us  ol  talk,  of  debate, 
of  action,  has  been  on  cu  11  rights-  :md  the 
result  has  been  ,1  decade  of  revoUition  m 
which  the  Irc/ai  structure  needed  'o  fiuar- 
antee  equal  rights  has  been   laid  in  place 

Voting  rights,  schools,  jobs,  housing,  pub- 
lic accommodations— m  all  these  areas,  iiew 
laws  have  been  passed,  old  laws  struck  'iown 
Segregation.  ,)im  Crow,  all  deliberate  speed.' 
freedom  rides-  these  terms  which  aroused 
such  pa.ssion  a  few  years  ago.  have  lo.st  much 
of  their  relevance  as  basic  goals  have  been 
won.  The  old  vocabulary  of  the  ci\il  rights 
movement  has  become  the  rhetoric  oi  the 
rear-view  mirror 

And  yet  these  victories  have  not  l.)rr)U»iht 
peace,  or  satisfaction,  or  the  lullness  of  Iree- 
dqrri.  Neither  have  the  old  approaches  of  the 
30'».^the  government  charities  that  feed  the 
slonlach  and  starve  the  soul 

9Blr  too  long,  white  America  has  .sought  10 
buy'  off  the  Negro — and  to  buy  off  its  (.wn 
sense  of  guilt — with  ever  more  jirograms  of 
welfare,  of  public  liotising,  of  payments  ;o 
the  poor,  but  not  for  anything  except  lor 
keeping  out  of  sight ;  payments  that  perpetu- 
itted  poverty,  .md  that  kept  the  endless,  dis- 
mal cycle  of  dependency  spinning  irr:)-.  i_en- 
err.tlon  to  generation 

Our  task- our  challenge  is  to  b:rak-  liiis 
cycle  of  dependency,  and  the  time  to  begin  is 
now.  The  way  to  cio  it  is  not  with  more  of 
the  same,  btit  by  lielping  bring  to  the  ghetto 
the  light  of  liope  and  pnde  and  self-respect. 
We  have  reached  a  point  at  which  more  of 
the  same  will  only  result  in  more  of  the  .same 
frustration,  more  of  the  same  explosive  vio- 
lence, more  of  the  same  despair, 

I  have  said  recently  that  the  fiscal  crisis 
now  coiifrontlng  .America  is  :-a  preat.  and  .'O 
urtjent.  that  only  by  rutti'iq  the  Fedeml 
budget  can  we  avert  ,iii  economic  disaster, 
in  which  the  ]<o<>r  them.selves  would  be 
caught  calamitously  in  the  undertow 

The  reality  of  the  national  ei-onomic  con- 
rlition  is  such  that  to  talk  of  massively  in- 
creasing the  budget  in  order  to  pour  addl- 
lonal  billions  into  the  cities  I'li-i  vear  is  a 
cruel  delusion. 

But  this  does  }iot  mean  that  because  we 
cannct  do  inore  of  the  same,  we  mu.st  do 
nothing  new.  Only  those  who  are  locked  into 
the  so:utions  of  the  past,  who  measure  prog- 
ress by  billions  spent  rather  than  by  re- 
sults achieved,  will  le:  themselves  be  stop- 
ped by  a  budgetary  wall. 
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In  the  long  run.  I  think  liistory  will  judge 
It  lortunate  that  tlie  United  States  was 
forced  Ijy  economic  crisis  to  turn  to  i)eople. 
rather  liian  government;  forced  to  explore 
new  .iiKl  imaginative  means  i.if  activutlne 
the  real  resources  of  .America  For  the  pi. tin 
tact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  the  money  111 
the  world  wouldn't  solve  the  problems  ol  our 
cities  today- -whether  those  are  thought  of 
as  problems  of  race,  or  of  housing,  or  i>duc.i- 
tion.  or  iven  as  problems  of  poverty 

We  won't  get  at  the  real  problems  unless 
and  until  we  rescue  llie  people  m  the  ^;hetto 
Irom  desp.iir  and  ilependency. 

rhere's  no  pride  at  the  receiviiig  md  (jf 
the  dole,  and  unless  and  until  tliere  is 
Ijrule  m  the  uiietlo  jiersonal  pride  and  rn- 
i  ial  ()ride  we're  not  going  lo  get  anywhere 
111  tackling  the  real  problems  of  a  real  world 

liCt  me  be  very  clear  -As  we  look  down  this 
l.ual  tliird  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  ijeriixi 
m  whlrli  the  jjopulation  of  our  cities  will 
double,  tlie  costs  of  both  physical  and  iui- 
man  re-generation  will  increase  greatly.  .No 
liscal  sleight  of  hand  can  restore  and  renew 
the  cities  without  our  liaving  to  j)iy  the  hil) 
And  go\ernments  at  all  levels  will  liave  to 
join  v.itii  i)rlvate  enterprise  in  meeting  that 
cost 

But  this  1.-  loutJ-terin. 

Right  now  we  face  a  short-term  fiscal  crisis. 
.1  crisis  that  William  McChesney  Martin,  the 
Chorman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  calls 
the  worst  in  a  generation  Unless  we  s,ive  the 
dollar,  we  may  have  not  lung  left  lo  .-avc 
our  cities  with 

.At  such  .1  time,  it  is  gross  irresponsibility 
•o  promise  billions  of  new  Federal  dollars  ior 
the  cities,  or  even  lor  tlie  jMior  .One  thing 
W(.rse  than  not  keeping  .1  promise  is  making 
,1  ijromi:se   tliat  cannot   be  kept 

11  tlie  ghettos  are  to  be  renewed,  their 
pen])le  must  be  moved  bv  hope.  But  hope  i>  .1 
fragile  thing,  easily  destroyed  and  even  more 
easily  weakened-  and  nowhere  is  it  more 
Iragile  than  .mioiig  those  whose  hopes  over 
the  years  ha\e  been  repetitedly  r.aised  only 
}<t  be  iTUelly  dished 

What  we  do  iiol  need  now  is  another  round 
•  rt  unacliievable  j)roml.ies  of  unavailable 
Federal    lunds 

Wti.il  we  do  need  is  im.tginative  enlistment 
of  private  funds,  [jrlva.le  energies,  and  pri- 
vate talents,  in  order  to  develop  the  o))- 
portunities  that  lie  untapped  m  our  own  lui- 
(ierdeveloped   urban   heartland 

It  costs  little  or  no  c/orcrnmrnt  money  to 
set  in  motion  many  ot  the  programs  ih  il 
would  111  lact  do  the  most,  m  a  practical 
sense,  to  start  building  a  lirm  structure  of 
Negro  economic  opportunity. 

We  need  new  l)rid.:es  between  tlie  (le- 
vel',jied  ;md  underdcveliiped  .segments  of  our 
own  society-  human  bridges.  economic 
bridges,  bridges  of  understanding  and  of  help. 
We  need  iticentives  to  [.Tivate  industry  to 
make  .icceptable  the  added  risks  of  ghetto 
development  i.nd  of  training  the  unemp;<.)yed 
lor  job.s.  Helping  provide  these  incentives  ,■ 
the  oroper  ro!c  ol  t'overnment:  actually  doing 
the  job  IS  iiot^ — because  industry  ran  do  it 
better. 

rills  IS  one  kind  oi  linage 
-Another  bridge  is  the  bridge  ol  black  suc- 
cets-a  Ijrldge  that  c:m  only  be  buili  'oy 
t.hose  Negroes  who  themselves  liave  over- 
come, and  who  by  their  help  or  their  exam- 
ple can  s'loi/-  that  the  w;iy  to  the  .^meriraii 
Dream  is  not  barred  by  a  sign  that  reads. 
•W'liites  Only." 

.A  •hird  bridge  is  the  development  of  black 
capitalism  By  jiroviding  tecl1n1c.1l  .issistance 
and  loan  guarantees,  by  opening  new  cap:t:il 
sources,  we  can  help  Negroes  to  .start  new 
btisines.se«  in  the  ghetto  and  to  expand  exist- 
ing ones 

Educational  bridges  can  he  built,  now  at 
little  cost — bridges  of  tutorial  help,  of  busi- 
ness  training,   of   remedial   assist.mce.   using 
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■,,j.  .:.t'*«'rs  *"ho  in  case  ifter  case  have  shown 
!,;ieii..*e.  .■•■s  t)r«r,h  willing  And  effective 

Briil^e-s  ■:  I'.derstanilin?  -an  be  bullr  by 
revis.n^  "...e  *e;;.ire  rylrti,  so  '-hat  Instead  of 
pro'.iclini?  iricentues  for  f.imilie«  to  break 
apart  tuey  provide  incentives  for  famlUee  to 
stay  v^getner.  so  they  respect  the  privacy 
or  the  individual;  so  they  provide  IncenUves 
rather  'li.in  penalties  for  supplementing  wel- 
f.^re  ;he<rlca  with  p.irt-time  eariuiiifs. 

Wf  muit  make  welfare  payments  a  t-em- 
poniry  ex^^edienl.  not  a  permanent  w.iy  of 
hfe,  sornetning  to  be  csoa.ped  from,  not  to 
Our  dim  -hould  be  to  restore  digtuty  to  life, 
not  to  i.^.pstr<jy  dignity— and  the  way  welfare 
progr.iniJi  .tre  too  often  adminihtered  today, 
their  effect  Is  to  destroy  it  They  create  a 
perm.:;..-nt  c.i5te  of  the  dependent,  a  colony 
withiu  a  luition. 

In  another  nauonwlde  nullo  address  next 
Thuriday  I  will  spell  out  a  number  of  spe- 
i'lflc  programs  for  bmidlng  these  bridges, 
and  also  others.  The  point  about  all  of  them 
Is  that  they  can  be  done  nov:  they  don  t  re- 
q-dire  bUUons  of  dollars  that  the  govern- 
ment doesn  t  have,  and  thev  don't  require 
waiung  until  billions  more  become  available 
They  are  not  the  whole  answer  But  they  are 
part  01  the  answer — iind  a  vital  part,  with- 
out Which  no  amount  of  money  can  do  the 
Job 

Tlieseare  the  lUnds  of  tpprofiches  th.it  get 
directly  a>  the  matter  of  dignity  and  pride 
and  self-respect,  these  .ire  the  kinds  ot  ap- 
prii.tche-.  that  can  break  the  shackles  of  de- 
pendency. Just  as  the  laws  of  the  past  dec- 
ado  have  finally  broken  the  shackles  of 
bondage. 

Much  in  this  area  can  be  done  through  pri- 
vate initiative — for  example,  by  groups  such 
as  John  C-  irdner's  iorward-looking  Urban 
CoaUtlor.  What  they  require  Is  commUment. 
by  private  citizens  as  well  .is  by  public  of- 
ficials. 

Its    long    been    con.mon    practice    .imong 

ni.iny  to  draw  a  distinction  between  "human 

rights"  and  "property  right*. '  suggesting  that 

the    two    -ire    separate    and    unequal  — with 

property  rights  '  second  to  ■human  rights." 

But  m  order  to  'lare  human  rights,  people 
iievd  proper'-y  rights-  -  ind  never  h.vs  this 
been  mure  true  than  In  the  case  of  the  Ne- 
gro t'Xlay  In  order  to  enjoy  the  human  rights 
that  ought  to  be  his.  he  has  to  acquire  the 
pr'  perty  rights  on  which  to  build.  What  do  I 
iiie.tn  by  property'  Many  things — but  essen- 
tially, the  economic  power  that  comes 
:r'>m  ownership,  and  the  security  and  inde- 
pendence that  come  from  economic  power. 
Rights  .ire  ne\er  secure  uniess  protected,  .ind 
the  best  protections  for  a  persons  basic 
righ's  are  those  he  can  erect  himself 

Blacic  extremists  are  guaninte<?d  headlines 
when  they  shout  "burn"  or  "get  a  gun,"  But 
much  ^>f  the  black  nnUtant  talk  these  days 
is  actua.ly  in  t«rms  far  closer  to  the  doctrines 
of  free  enterprise  than  to  those  of  tJie  wel- 
farlst  iv  3-  terms  of  pride."  "ownership," 
"private  enterprise,"  "capital,"  "self-assur- 
iuice. '  "self-respect" — the  aame  qualities,  the 
same  characteristics,  the  same  ideals,  the 
same  methods,  that  for  two  centuries  have 
been  at  t.ie  heart  of  .\raencan  success,  and 
that  .\merK-a  has  been  exporting  to  the  world 
What  mo&t  of  the  ml'.ltantB  are  asking  is  not 
separation,  but  to  be  included  In — not  as 
supplicants,  but  as  owners,  as  entrepreneurs 
— to  have  a  share  of  the  wealth  and  a  piece 
of  the  action 

.\ii<l  this  IS  precisely  what  the  Federal  cen- 
tral target  of  the  new  approach  ought  to  be 
It  QUgh:  to  be  oriented  toward  more  black 
ownership,  for  from  this  can  flow  the  rest — 
black  pride,  black  Jobs,  black  opportunity 
.ihd  yes,  blick  power,  in  {he  best,  the  con- 
structive sen.sc  of  that  often  misapplied  term 

Philosophies,  war.s,  power  structures,  all 
have  turned  historically  on  the  basic  ques- 
tions of  ownership  — who  owns  the  means 
of  production,  who  owns  land—  for  the  simple 
reason  that  with  ounership  go«8  power,  pres- 
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tlge.    security,    the    right    to    d»'<Mclo    ,ind    to 
choose. 

We  should  listi-n  to  the  nUllUuitB — care- 
fully, hearing  not  only  the  f.hre.us  but  also 
the  programs  .md  the  proml.ses  They  have 
Identified  what  It  Is  that  miikes  .\merlca  go. 
and  quite  rightly  and  quite  understandably 
tl.ey  want  a  share  of  it  for  the  blick  man 

For  a  long  time,  we  too  have  been  t,ilking 
iibout  preservanun  of  the  prlviite  enterprise 
system,  about  enlisting  private  enterpr..se  :n 
the  solution  of  our  great  social  problems 
about  profits  as  the  great  motive  power  of 
our  fantastlciUy  pnxluctlve  economy.  What 
m.iny  of  the  bl.ick  nullt^nts  now  are  saying, 
in  effect  Is  this:  "We  believe  you,  ;ind  now 
we  want  a  chance  to  ipply  those  same  prin- 
ciples in  our  own  communitlps  " 

Our  reply  should  not  be  to  reject  this  re- 
quest, but  to  seiste  upon  tt^-and  to  respond 
to  It 

The  ghettos  of  our  cities  will  be  remade — 
lastingly  remade-  when  the  people  In  them 
h.)ve  the  will  the  pnwer  the  resnurces  ;ind 
the  skills  to  remake  them.  They  wont  be 
remade  by  government  billions,  the  sad  hls- 
t(  ry  of  urban  renewal,  for  example,  has 
hown  haw  often  this  results  In  an  actual 
(lecreiise  In  the  number  of  housing  units 
available  for  the  poor,  with  one  slum  torn 
dowii  and  anoiher  created  -  because  the  h.Tslc 
<-ondiHon»  of  slum  life  haven't  been  changed. 
These  conditions  are  what  we  have  to  get 
It  — the  hum:.n  and  social  conditions,  the 
coq^ltlons  of  the  spirit -and  the.se  in  turn 
rest'  In  large  part  on  our  laving  in  place  the 
•  v-onomic  .structure  that  can  support  a  re- 
birth if  pride  and  Individualism  and  inde- 
pendence 

For  the  Individual,  a  Job  Is"  the  essential 
first  step — whether  toward  independence,  to- 
ward family  responsibility,  or  toward  ad- 
•.  :i%finent--but  even  Jobs  have  to  be  pro- 
vided uittim  a  tramcu'ork  that  establishes 
dignity  and  the  pride  of  the  black  man  as 
well  .as  the  white. 

It's  no  longer  enough  that  white-owned 
enterprl.ses  employ  grenter  numbers  of  Ne- 
groes whether  .is  laborers  or  .is  middle- 
management  personnel  This  Is  needed,  ves — 
but  It  has  to  be  accompanied  by  an  expan- 
sion of  black  ownership,  of  black  capitalism. 
We  need  more  black  employers,  more  black 
businesses 

Integration  must  come — but  in  order  for 
It  to  come  on  a  sound  and  equal  b.'isls.  the 
black  community  has  to  be  built  from  wlthm 
even  as  the  old  barriers  between  black  and 
white  are  dismantled  trom  without 

We  have  to  uet  pnvate  enterprise  Into  the 
ghetto  But  M  the  same  Mme  we  have  to 
fcjet  the  people  of  the  ghetto  into  pnvate 
enterprise — as  workers,  ivs  managers,  .is 
owners. 

.•\t  a  time  when  so  many  things  seem  to 
be  goltig  against  us  In  the  relations  between 
the  races,  let  us  remember  the  greatest  thing 
going  for  us  the  emerging  pride  of  the 
Black  .American  That  pride,  that  demand 
for  dignity.  Is  the  driving  force  that  we  ail 
can  build  upon  The  black  man's  pride  Is 
the  white  man's  hope — and  we  must  all, 
black  and  white,  respond  to  that  pride  and 
that  hope. 

These  past  few  years  have  been  a  long 
night  of  the  American  spirit  It's  time  we  let 
in  the  sun. 

It's  time  to  move  past  the  old  civil  rights, 
and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  freedom  and 
dignity,    between    promise    .md    fulfillment 

It's  time  to  give  a  new  dimension  to  our 
.\merlcan  coiuept  of  equal  Justice  under 
law — time  to  give  an  answer  of  the  spirit  to 
.\merlcas  crisis  of  the  splrlt^-and  it's  a  time 
to  fiu:e  our  challenges  not  In  despair,  but 
with  zest--not  with  a  heavy  heart,  not  bow- 
ing sullenly  to  duty,  but  as  an  (jppoTtunity 
for  .America  to  redeem  and  enrich  Its  heri- 
tage. 

Ours  Is  a  chance  today  to  change  .Amer- 
ica, and.  by  our  example,  to  help  .America 
change  the  world. 
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THE   POLITICIAN'S    ROLE   IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF    SOL'TJI    CABOllNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Wi'dnesday.  May  I.  1968 

Ml-  MCMILLAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  Ciiarle.ston.  S C.  were  lionored 
last  week  by  tlie  presence  of  our  es- 
teemed and  distinmiishcd  colleague.  Bob 
Sixes  Bob  ciuiie  to  Charle.ston  to  ad- 
dress tlie  Citadel  as  one  of  liieir  .serie.s  of 
"Greater  Is.su''.s"  speakers.  He  is  one  oi 
the  finest  we  have  ever  had  there 

In  his  spffth  on  the  role  of  the  p.oli- 
ticlan  in  thi.s  coiuitiy,  Bob  has  amply 
demon.strat('d  his  superiority  as  an 
essayist.  I  hope  every  Member  will  take 
the  time  to  study  .his  remarks,  whicii 
follow : 

Congressman  Bob  .SiKrs'  Skfech   \t  tul 
Cn-AOiL,  April  27.  1968 

Tills  IS  an  exciting  college  On  yesterday 
I  saw  a  parade  .is  riiie  as  any  Ui  or  'lit  ol  the 
active  ser\lce  I  am  greiiily  impressed  with 
what  I  have  .seen  of  the  ^plrlt  and  tradition.^ 
of  The  Citadel  I  iin  in  .m  exciting  city,  one 
which  IS  rich  in  history  and  culture.  Cli.irles- 
ton  has  figured  \ery  promtnantly  in  its  con- 
tributions to  the  magnificent  civilisation 
which  wo  call  .America. 

There  are  th.jse  who.  knoAliig  Mark 
Clark,  felt  that  his  shoes  could  not  possibly 
o<*  rilled  when  !i?  retired  from  the  Presidency 
of  nie  Citadel,  I  had  some  ,i!>  nehenslons 
about  It  also  .Now  It  is  fully  eMdent  that  his 
shoes  h  ive  been  filled  and  llllefl  ((uite  .oni- 
lort^ibly  Ilils  should  come  as  no  -urprise,  ;  c 
Hugh  Harris  has  demonstrated  the  ciipabilitv 
to  perform  in  an  outstanding  m.iiiner  any 
tasks  .isslgned  'o  him  throughout  i  great 
career.  Tills  suitement  I  sub.<;cribe  to.  and  I 
would  gladly  accept  authorship  for  it  but  it 
comes  from  higher  .mth orlty.  Tliese  .ire  the 
words  of  L.  MeiKlel  Iil\ers  himself— than 
whom  there  is  no  higher  .uithority.  Even  in 
Washington  where  there  are  some  who  find 
It  hard  to  accept  that  there  are  higher  stars 
in  the  hrmament,  his  position  Is  unchal- 
lenged. 

Once  I  heard  of  .i  Charleston  family  whose 
teenage  .son  was  !>eing  gi\en  his  examiaatlon 
for  Eagle  Scout.  He  was  asked  to  n;une  the 
three  equal  and  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment He  got  through  the  Judicial  and 
Executive  but  then  he  stumbled  momen- 
tarily. Very  quickly  his  countenance  bright- 
ened .md  he  Ni.irt^d  ai;ain  He  s.ad.  the  Ju- 
dicial. Executive,  and  Mendel  Rivers."  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  young  of  .South  Carolina  are 
well  grounded  in  the  basic  f;icts  of  life.  In- 
cidentally. I  liin  told  that  Charleston  is 
bt)undetl  bv  three  rUers:  Cooper,  .Ashley,  rind 
Mendel — the  last  a  river  of  gold.  Whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  he  brings  you  ii  quarter- 
of-a-bllUon  dollars  ,i  year  in  fresh  "^'ankee 
cash.  You  couldn't  do  better  than  that  even 
If  you  joined  the  United  Nations.  .And  I  am 
not  sure  you  could  get  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions   You  don't  think  like  they  do 

I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  about  Mendel. 
but  he  Is  one  of  my  favorite  subjects  and  I 
would  not  withhold  from  his  own  people  what 
I  say  to  the  Congress  and  even  to  my  own 
constituents.  In  these  trying  and  uncertain 
times,  you  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  him 
<is  your  Congressman.  No  man  in  the  Con- 
gress wields  greater  influence.  I  think  you 
know  he  Is  your  one  best  investment  and  I 
hope  that  you  individually  and  collectively 
are  giving  him  the  solid  backing  his  work  for 
you  Justifies.  You  will  never  get  another  to 
do  what  he  Is  doing  for  you.  He  has  demon- 
strated more  effective  leadership  In  providing 
adequately  for  the  mlUtaxy  services  than  any 
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other  man  In  the  history  of  the  Congress. 
Where  others  in  the  Congress  and  In  the  Ad- 
ministration have  talked  of  better  living 
conditions,  higher  salaries,  and  adequate 
modern  equipment,  he  has  provided  them. 
There  is  an  important  difference  between 
talk  .^iid  results  Your  Mendel  Rivers  pets  re- 
sults and  every  serviceman  knows  the  source 
of  his  new  impressive  status  which  gives  to 
lilm  the  same  standard  of  living  he  is  asked 
to  tight  for. 

There  are  some  things  I  am  not  liere  to  talk 
about.  One  Is  the  Vietnam  war  which  Is  close 
for  many  of  you.  and  I  realize  you  want  to 
know  what  Is  ahep.d.  Wnrs  are  not  something 
for  iK);itlc'.aiis  to  kick  around,  though  most 
of  ti.em  do.  We  are  not  experts  on  military 
science  or  tactics  or  strategy.  So  I  will  not 
comment  other  than  to  say.  win  It — by  what- 
ever me..ns  .irc  necessary— win  it  as  quickly 
as  po.^s.ble.  riien  talk  To  a  communist,  nego- 
tiations are  lust  another  stalling  tactic  by 
which  ne  makes  a  lool  out  of  his  enemy.  He 
does  ht-tter  at  negotiations  than  he  does  In 
combat. 

Pinally  that  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
this  di.^cusslon  I  am  highly  honored  to  Join 
tlie  distinguished  group  of  Amerlrun  leaders 
who  :,&',p  neen  asked  to  appear  on  The  Cita- 
del's Cirealer  Issues"  series.  When  I  have 
finished  I  will  welcome  questions,  and  you 
don't  i.ave  to  spare  the  horses. 

Now  let  me  as.^ure  you  that  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  any  subject  and  for 
any  rea.son  to  the  2,000  magnificent  young 
men  who  comprise  the  Corps  of  Cadets  of  this 
great  institution  Your  traditions  are  those  to 
which  every  American  institution  of  higher 
le.irnmg  could  well  aspire.  You  can  be  proud 
of  these  traditions  and  of  your  opportunity 
to  add  to  them.  You  are  taught  something 
here  tliat  most  young  men  of  your  age  no 
longer  <;et.  Tliese  .ire  discipline  and  patri- 
otism, botii  of  which  will  .'-tand  you  in  good 
stead  in  the  years  ahead. 

My  -ubiect,  which  was  chosen  for  me,  is 
The  Politician's  Role  In  -America."  What  is 
,t  iiohtlciaii.'  It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  role  of 
.t  ijolltlcian  tintll  we  determine  what  he  Is. 
Must  he  be  a  John  C.  Calhoun — or  a  Daniel 
Webster  who  was  able  to  state  a  basic  Ameri- 
cati  principle  vvith  firmness  and  clarity  when 
he  Said,  'God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who 
love  it  and  who  are  always  ready  to  guard 
and  defend  it"?  Or  is  the  politician  one  of 
the  two-bit  variety  of  charlatans  who  hangs 
on  to  his  Job  by  seeking  to  appease  every 
pressure  ttroup  whose  members  can  flxid  their 
way  to  his  office?  Or  is  he  someone  In  be- 
tween? 

There  .ire  politicians  who  are  the  product 
of  their  people's  demands  and  who  espouse 
no  hicher  role  in  government  than  to  bend 
With  every  wind  .\s  long  as  that  wind  brings 
votes.  Tliey  shame  ovir  nation  at  whatever 
level  they  are  found.  Then  there  are  those 
lew  who  vote  their  principles  even  it  It  means 
letting  the  hair  go  with  the  hide  and  facing 
the  prospect  of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  resent- 
ful minorities  Organized  minorities  some- 
times have  the  votes  to  keep  a  man  in  office 
or  defeat  him  and  this  they  never  let  a  politi- 
cian forget.  -A  man  who  can  vote  for  America 
first  and  survive  the  challenges  wlilch  are 
certain  to  follow  becomes  in  time  a  states- 
man. He  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  but  he 
isn't  for  sale. 

Whatever  his  principles,  the  politician  is 
the  man  who  represents  you.  the  people,  at 
various  levels.  He  Is  in  office  laecause  the  ma- 
jority of  you  voted  for  him.  If  he  isn't  any 
good,  yovi  made  a  mistake  but  you  don't  have 
to  continue  to  live  with  your  mistakes.  Elec- 
tions come  every  two  years  or  four,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Choose  this  man  well  at  all 
levels  for  he  is  the  security  or  the  ruin  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  from  the  looks  of 
things,  a  lot  of  those  who  we  have  now  were 
chosen  carelessly.  I  speak  primarily  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  with  whose  workings  I  am 
most  famUlar.  It  is  Congress  which  is  the 
last    great    bulwark    of    protection    for    the 
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American  Constitution  and  the  principles  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded.  Congress  is 
at  the  same  time  the  voice  of  the  people — 
the  only  voice  which  speaks  lor  the  average 
person  for  the  Congressman  is  the  only  per- 
son m  that  big  government  in  Wii-shington 
to  whom  the  average  American  has  .icccss. 

But  there  Is  very  considernble  danger  Just 
now  that  the  average  American  is  no  longer 
demanding  access  to  his  Congressman  He  is 
too  busy  with  other  things  like  making  a  good 
living  or  going  to  the  country  lor  the  week- 
end, or  watching  the  ballgaine  on  television, 
or  having  a  good  time  tte.ierally.  "Die  pres- 
sure groups,  the  mllit.int  m.norltle;,  and  the 
taureaucrat-s  are  not  so  occupied  and  they  are 
in  your  Congressman's  office  every  day,  and 
too  often  he  comes  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
they  are  the  only  people  v,ho  matter  or  that 
he  needs  to  listen  to.  When  that  happens,  we 
no  longer  have  government  lor  the  majority. 
We  have  ;;;overiiinenl  by  ininorlty. 

The  role  of  the  iiolitlcian  then  t hould  oe 
to  repre-jent  his  people  in  whatever  capacity 
he  ails;  to  make  certain  that  lie  is  represent- 
ing all  ot  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  losing 
localized  or  mlnorltv  .support,  but  not  to 
Ignore  their  needs,  even  when  lie  disagrees 
With  them.  Too  often  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  the  majority  have  rights  and  th.it  ma- 
jority rule  13  essential  for  the  workings  of 
democracy,  tl:at  government  by  iniiiorltv  in 
time  degenerates  into  tiiarchy  or  dictator- 
ship. Equally  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  de- 
mocracy depends  nixm  active  citi.'en  partici- 
pation by  every  citizen,  in  government  or  m 
the  elections  which  choose  those  m  govern- 
ment That  is  where  you  come  into  the  pic- 
ture. You  have  the  training  to  make  a  con- 
tribution which  Is  outstanding. 

How  is  this  to  be  translated  into  the  cer- 
tainty of  -America's  survival  on  tomorrow  as 
the  land  cf  Ireedom  and  opportunity  we 
cherish? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  history.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  a  woman  called  Mary  .stood  heart- 
sick before  an  cir.pty  tomb  in  a  ^^arden  In 
Jerusalem  and  cried  out.  They  iiave  taken 
away  my  Lord  and  I  know  not  where!"  She 
could  not  know  that  the  crucified  Lord  had 
risen  from  the  dead. 

Jesus  was  not  crucified  by  politicians  but 
it  Wi\s  the  politicians  who  tucked  their  tails 
and  ran,  leaving  him  to  the  mob  to  work 
their  will.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  poli- 
ticians still  coiAes  to  lieht  We  saw  it  in 
Washington  not  long  ago  when  the  ijoliti- 
cians  failed  to  stand  up  to  the  mobs  which 
were  out  to  steal  and  burn  until  900  fires  had 
been  set  and  hundreds  of  stores  v,'ere  loot- 
ed— some  of  them  by  government  workers. 
On  March  30,  1863,  the  clouds  of  war  '.vere 
dark  upon  the  horizon.  The  forces  of  human 
willfulness  were  trampling  underfoot  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  marching  with 
hobnailed  boots  over  the  hearts  of  our  na- 
tion. President  Lincoln  realized  the  utter 
inablUty  to  human  strength  or  knowledge  to 
straighten  the  hopelessly  tangled  threads. 
He  did  what  no  truly  great  and  strong  man 
is  ever  ashamed  to  do — he  called  his  beloved 
country  to  prayer.  Here  was  a  politician  who 
accepted  to  the  fullest  his  role  of  responsibil- 
ity and  was  not  swerved  by  pressures  or 
adversity. 

What  about  today?  What  of  the  fears,  the 
hatreds  and  envylngs  which  we  have  to 
watch  every  night  on  TV,  the  striving  for 
personal  power,  dishonesty  and  worse  in  high 
places;  our  own  courts  ruling  consistently 
against  Qod  and  His  Word;  continual  war- 
fare and  killing.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
loolced  around  me  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
City  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart,  I  wondered, 
as  I  saw  from  my  office  the  billowing  smoke 
and  the  flames  which  blackened  the  beauti- 
ful April  sky,  what  has  happened  to  America. 
And  the  churches,  the  homes,  the  schools, 
the  fraternal  organizations,  falling  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities?  But  where  are  Amer- 
ica's leaders? 
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I  ste  arising  from  the  tragic  events  of  re- 
cent weeks  not  an  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility In  government  among  the  people  but 
a  demand  for  new  jirogrnms  and  more  bene- 
fits. It  Is  tlm»  to  say  there  must  be  no  profit 
Irom  riots.  Ir  is  lime  lor  our  nation  to  hear 
about  the  acceptance  of  responsibility.  This 
is  what  we  need.  Billions  of  dollars  have 
been  poured  into  programs  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  peojile,  Tlie  Inhabitants  of  America 
live  better  th.-.ii  tho.se  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  They  have  greater  .idvant,(ees  and 
more  opportunifes  Yet  the  headlines  wen- 
filled  with  occurrences  which  repudiated 
every  prlnclplp  lor  which  America  ttaiids. 
The  jxrcat  etlcrts  ,ind  the  huae  .  xpendllures 
that  have  been  made  have  been  rewarded  bv 
burnini?:  a.-id  .stealing  .md  n.ob  vl.-lcnce.  And 
If  it  had  not  been  :,toppcd  by  f<-rce.  the  mob 
would  l'..ivp  burned  down  ihc  CajjUal  City  of 
the  United  states  and  \ery  probably"  Its 
Capital  bulkiuigs  The  imly  leader  who  has 
made  .sense  in  dealing  with  rioters  Is  Mayor 
Daley  of  Chicago,  and  the  leftists  are  after 
his  .scalp. 

This  IS  a  time  and  ,>  place  for  pollticans 
who  are  b.,Id  and  brave.  It  Is  time  to  .show 
that  our  nation  is  not  afraid  to  deal  with 
'rnubiemaker.s.  -Mob  rule  i,.nnot  be  toler.,ted 
If  our  n.-ttlju  Is  to  endure.  We  liave  a  right 
to  expect  the  laws  of  our  n.alon  to  be  re- 
spected and  its  tracililons  upheld.  Every  day 
.statements  are  made  which  are  trca.sonabfe 
and  ;.ctioii.s  taken  which  must  'oe  clas.sed 
a.s  a  conspiracy  .igalnst  the  United  States, 
I  <'an  think  of  nothiiiir  which  would  restore 
conhdence  more  quickly  in  the  proces.ses  of 
Americanism  than  a  concerted  and  deter- 
n.ined  eScrt  led  by  the  Departn.ent  of  ,Jus- 
tlce  to  deal  firmly  with  troublemakers  who.se 
actions  make  ,i  mcickery  ol  iicniocracy  it.self. 
Where  ,.re  the  iiation's  leaders?  Arc  they 
afraid  t  >  arrest  the  Stokely  farmlchaels? 

In  the  Rotunda  of  our  Nation's  Capitol, 
there  han^  inanv  beautiful  paintings  svm- 
bohc  of  the  ere;it  historical  epics  in  American 
history.  I  think  the  .'.iKnlng  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  to  me  the  most  slg- 
nlhcant  masterpiece  of  all  of  the  beautiful 
painting.^  in  the  Capitol. 

This  picture  suggests  to  me  what  I  would 
like  to  ctill  the  .Spirit  of  Declaration  But 
have  you  ever  wondered  what  Jiappened  to 
those  men  who  signed  he  Declaratl';n?  Five 
were  captured  by  ihe  British  and  tortured 
before  they  died  Twelve  h.-id  their  homes 
ransacked  and  burned;  two  lott  their  son.s  In 
the  Continental  .Army:  anr.ther  liid  two  sons 
captured;  and  nine  of  the  .06  fought  and  died 
ir^m  wounds  of  the  Revolutlonarv  War.  They 
iiad  pledged  their  lives,  tnelr  fortuiies  and 
their  sacred  lionor  to  the  '  .-luse  of  inde- 
pendence. The  majority  ol  them  either  gave 
up  their  lives  or  their  .'ortunes.  and  some, 
both— but  they  eave  to  us  a:i  independent 
.America  to  keep.  They  weren't  afraid  to  stand 
\ip  for  America. 

The  challenge  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence IS  to  put  the  trood  of  the  v.'hole 
above  the  good  of  the  individual  To  have 
the  rpirit  of  the  Declaration  means  a  deter- 
mination to  give  more  to  .America  than  we 
take.  Tills  i.s  the  .spirit  that  will  give  us  a 
new  day  of  , aspiration  and  a  new  faith  In  our 
role  as  a  great  nation— the  last  best  hope 
of  free  men. 

•Most  Americans  realize  that  our  nation 
cannot  survive  if  we  tolerate  a  continuance 
of  the  things  that  we  are  witnessing.  How 
do  we  avoid  this?  How  do  we  .achieve  a  re- 
birth of  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  First,  by  accepting  our  own 
responsibility  to  the  nation;  by  standing  up 
and  speaking  out  for  our  country  In  the 
manner  of  the  men  of  old;  by  saying  our- 
selves the  things  we  ejcpect  the  politicians 
to  say.  In  his  great  farewell  message,  which 
should  be  required  reading  for  every  Ameri- 
can. George  Washington  held  that  our 
nation  cannot  survive  without  morality  and 
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r-.:<i  :.  H-"  lived  by  these  principles  and  his 
:.'.no  r-wns  reflect  txia  faltb. 
Hea.  ijLiih  In  uur  country  is  a,  living  vital 
for  e  and  a  constant  source  of  strength  and 
etfurt  The  very  faith  that  freedom  will  sur- 
vive will  In  Itself  help  freedom  to  survive, 
but  we  must  never  stop  building  on  the 
ffiundatlons  of  freedom. 

Now  nnally,  it  Is  easy  to  see  in  the  enor- 
mity I'f  our  nation  s  problems  only  a  picture 
of  darkness  This  la  not  the  situation  We 
have  problems,  and  they  are  serious,  but 
we  have  had  problems  before  and  we  have 
overcome  them  America  iia-s  strength  und 
resources  that  have  barely  been  tipped  All 
around  you  there  are  wonderful  things 
which  make  this  nation  the  greatest  one  on 
earth,  which  give  u.«  so  many  reasons  (or 
being  proud  that  we  are  Americans 

It  is  time  to  start  tninkmg  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  .ire  Mur-i  to  render  .i  greater 
service    to   our   own    country     It    is    time   to 
encourage  the  great  overwhelming  majority 
of    the    people    who    believe    in    America,    to 
speak  up  for  it  instead  of  listening  to  criti- 
cism about  it   It  IS  time    particularly   to  lend 
strength  and  encouragr-ment  to  those  whose 
loved  -mea  are  in  uniform    for  they    most  of 
all    are  rendering  a  grea'  and  necessity  serv- 
ice which  will  Insure  :i  safer  .ind  n  happier 
future  for  all  the  world  in  the  vears  ahead 
Sometimes  It  is  hard  to  get   the  fiicts    Re- 
gretftiflv  some  of  the  news  media  have  been 
Infiltrated      by      communtst-lovlng      kooks 
whose  primary  aim  is  to  discredit  represen- 
tative  government    and    to   dramatize    those 
liiclden's    and  the  people  That  show  our  na- 
tion In  Its  worst   light  ,r»   home  and  abroad 
So  look  around   y<c.   .it   the   things  which 
are    being    done    by    responsible    <ltlzens    to 
calm    unrest     to    put    an    end    to    riots   and 
crime,    and    give    recognition    to    them    In- 
stead of   the   hate  mongers,   the  demonstra- 
tors— and    the    no-good    crowd    who    would 
burn    America    down     Let    them    know    vou 
stand  with  them   Yes.  how  many  opportuni- 
ties there  are   for  each  of  us   to  make   'his 
a    better    country    each    cjay     To    do    these 
things  Is  not  just  the  role  of  the  politician. 
This  l«  evervbcKlv'5  rote 
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census.  Better  legislative  representation 
kjeus  tian.slaU'd  a,s  inote  law'  and  thi' 
Census  Bureau  become.s  feared  ju.st  be- 
cause It  IS  a  Goveriimefit  agency  Tluy 
do  not  yet  realize  what  I  know  to  be  a 
Mc:- — that  individual  census  records  are 
absolutely  conftdeiiiial — except  to  the 
individual  person  himself  who,  many 
years  from  now.  will  be  able  to  obtain 
Irom  tne  Census  Bureau  priwf  of  liis  age 
for  s^Mjial  security  benefits,  medicare 
benefits,  and  so  forth  if  his  own  personal 
records  have  been  lost 

In  my  own  district  I  am  taking  the 
lead  in  getting  the  census  me.ssage 
across  I  urge  that  in  their  own  areas  all 
our  c<jmmiuiitv  leaders  do  likewise.  To 
■stand  up  and  be  counted  will  help 
make  America  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live 
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THE      PULBLO-       now    LONG 
MR.    PRESIDENT' 


LtT    IS    AVOID    ANOTHER    T"NDER- 
COL'NT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

r    Pf..NN->Tl.V.*.VIA 
IN    TH?:  HOU6E  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

W-dni'sday.  Mau  1    1968 

Mr  NIX  Mr  Speaker  the  Censu.s 
Bureau,  based  on  its  own  evaluation  of 
the  completeness  of  the  1960  census,  has 
reached  the  startline  conclusion  that  al- 
nirst  10  percent  of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  United  States  was  not  counted  in 
I960  As  a  result,  many  communities  and 
i'reas  are  b:ing  short  changed.  They  are 
not  receiving  their  proper  share  of  Gov- 
ernment services  and  may  also  not  be  ob- 
tainint:  their  proper  representation  in 
the  Congre.s,;  or  the  local  legislature 

I  have  indicated  my  co-icern  to  the 
Cen.^us  Bureau  and  I  know  that  they  are 
de'.eloping  and  testing  new  t?c.'iniques 
s'  as  to  avoid  in  the  1970  census,  a 
repetition  of  this  unfortunate  failure  to 
c  >u;:t  a  substantial  proportion  of  qur 
cr.izens  Ph-ladelphia.  it-sclf,  has  been 
one  of  'he  testing  areas  and  much  that 
is  valuable  has  been  learned 

However,  these  tests  continue  to  show 
that  many  of  the  people  of  the  ■  inner 
city  ■  do  not  yet  understand  that  it  is 
to   their   benefit  to   be   counted   in   the 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or    illv^•A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  I.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker  today 
while  the  Communist  nations  proudlv 
parade  their  miMht  before  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world,  our  Cpmmmdcr  m 
Chief  and  our  State  Depaiiment  .sit 
timidly  by  while  Americans  await  the  re- 
lease of  the  U  S  S.  Pueblo  and  lu-r  crew. 
Mr  Speaker,  today  marks  the  100th 
day  that  this  ship  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Nonh  Korean  Communist  Gov- 
■•rnment  For  Cant.  Lloyd  Bucher  and  83 
other  Americans,  t.iday  is  the  100th  dav 
of  captivity  in  a  foirinn  land 

The  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  on 
January  2'.}.  iy68.  has  not  been  forcotten 
by  the  Amencan  people 

It  has  not  been  fori^otten  by  those  who 
wish  to  be  our  allies,  and  it  has  not  been 
forgotten  by  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  ar  .und  the  world.  But  it  is  not 
completely  c'ear  th.it  the  admini.'-tration 
remembers  the  fate  to  w  hich  these  Amer- 
icans have  been  relegated 

The  strance  silence  of  Presidei.t  John- 
-son  and  the  State  Department  has  .served 
only  as  a  cover  for  the  cold  hard  truth— 
chey  are  unable  to  keep  their  pledge  to 
obtain  the  immediate  release  of  the 
Pueblo  crew 

Shortly  after  the  Pue^'lo  was  captured. 
President  Johnson  stated  that  th's  was 
a  wanton  and  awLiress'.ve  act"  by  North 
Korea  and    would  not  be  accepted.  ' 

Ytt  today— 100  days  after  the  im- 
.Misjnment  of  the  Pueblo  crew— it  has 
become  .ipparcnt  to  all  by  the  obvious 
lack  of  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
admin-strat'on  th^t  it  is  going  to  tolerate 
and  accept  these  "wanton  and  aggressive 
acts." 

The  entire  Pueblo  incident  leflects  a 
lack  of  cjncM-n  with  proltcting  Americarj 
lives.  On  January  8,  the  North  Kor-^an 
Government  radioed  a  chari^e  that 
Amer  can  surveillance  ships  were  oper- 
ating ofT  Korea,  a  reference  to  the  sta- 
ti.m  later  taken  over  by  the  Pueblo  It 
w. lined  that  the  Communists  were  pre- 
pared to  tiike  action 

This  broadcast  was  received  in  Wash- 


ington by  the  Defense  Intellmence 
.•\gfncy  It  was  even  published  in  the 
January  10  file  of  foreign  broadcasts  is- 
sued by  the  US  Government '.>  Foreipii 
Broadcast  Infoiination  Sfivice 

Through  June  1967  two  destroyer.s  had 
.served  as  e.^^corts  tor  ships  on  that  sta- 
tion In  June,  the  destroyers  were  with- 
drawn The  Pueblo  was  left  unprotected 
When  attacked  it  went  iindriendt'd 
When  captured,  .■\merican  .-erviccnun 
were  left  to  languish  m  Coniiiiiiiii-t 
prisons. 

O  ir  Government  has  aoompli.-hed 
nothing  to  sfcuie  the  reltiuse  of  the.se 
men  Instead,  it  has  shown  what  if  likts 
to  call  lesti-aint  More  than  3  montlis 
have  passed. 

O^r  allies  can  haidlv  be  expected  ti  be- 
lieve that  we  will  delend  tlum  if  we  will 
not  d:  fend  our  own  men  T!ie  .^im near, 
people  have  no  confidence  :n  .i  policy 
wh.ch  means  the  detention  ot  Aim  ;  ic.ins 
captured  in  the  cour.se  of  then  duty 

If  the  administration  lias  loinutten. 
other  Americans  have  not  It  has  re- 
cently been  proposed  that  we  ^tiid  a  sjio- 
cial  mission  to  inteiview  iln  (.i-ri;;(d 
crewmen  to  determine  whetlicr  tlic  .hip 
violated  North  Kortan  waters 

This  pre.sents  us  with  .two  cjuestmn.-- 
Pir.st,  were  .such  a  delegation  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  .sent  to  North  Korea  to  inter- 
rogate our  captured  .servicemen,  who 
would  u'uarantee  their  safety' 

What  would  our  reaction  be  if  tiuy 
were  detained':'  Wtiuld  we  sunply  .show 
renewed    'restraint"" 

Second,  the  Pueblo  alTair  has  been 
shrouded  in  .secret  lurotiations  whicii 
have  remaineci  fiuitle.ss 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  there  to  np-o- 
tiate?  .Ainba.s.sador  .Arthur  Goldbei ::  ))re- 
sentcd  conclusivo  pi-oof  at  the  United 
Nations  that  our  .ship  did  not  violate  the 
territorial  waters  of  North  Koiea.  No 
proof  has  been  presented  by  tho.se  who 
charge  that  it  did 

Havinti  served  aboard  ship  duime 
World  War  II.  I  feel  an  additional  .sense 
of  obligation  to  continue  to  ask,  "How 
much  longer.  Mr  President,  before  this 
country  will  obtain  the  release  of  the.se 
brave  .•American  .servicemen.'" 

The  American  jjeople  are  tired  ol  in- 
action, vacillation,  and  the  resultmc  hu- 
miliation When,  they  ask,  will  the  nec- 
essary steps  be  taken  to  restore  our  n.T- 
tional  honor''  Or.  on  this  Law  Day,  1968, 
will  we  celebrate  an  end  to  law  and  a 
moratorium  on  justice'' 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  DOG 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OJ      >  .M.IH  .R.SM 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  RKPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdau.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ai'o  a  resident  of  Rivti-.suK  County 
called  to  my  attention  a  summation  to 
the  lury  by  Geortii'  Graham  Vest,  spoken 
over  95  years  ago.  Mr.  Vest  was  a  US 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri  be- 
tween   1879  and   190^. 

Amona   Mr    Vest's  other  considerable 
accomplishments,  he  had  the  ability  to 
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ixjrtray  in  human  and  meaninglul  terms 
the  value  of  a  jjet  to  ins  master.  At  the 
lime  inese  words  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Ve.st  tie  needed  all  the  jxrsuasive  artistry 
lie  could  coininand  because  he  was 
pieadiuK  tlie  case  ol  a  small  boy  whose 
irrspa.s.sing  dog  had  been  killed  by  the 
defendant  in  the  lawsuit. 

With  all  the  problems  laciim  us  on  an 
.ndividuai  as  well  as  a  national  level,  I 
thouiiht  others  might  be  interested  in 
icadini:  this  example  of  the  incisive  wis- 
dom ol  a  man  \.ho  was  cajiable  of  iden- 
luying  the  impvirtance  of  lundamental 
values  be  they  attributable  to  a  do«  or 
to  a  man 

As  my  constituent  said: 

Wh.a  would  ili.s  u  rUl  ii'Uic  -n  if  ;•.  boy 
.iiul  hi.';  dog  c;uili.i  n-it  -.wn  .  ml  play  logether'r' 
If  we  puni.shtd  cverv  ijo;, .  ,oid  clispo.sed  of 
every  dog  ih.il  .set  loot  on  our  property,  there 
would  sciircely  be  .i  d^.K  leit  on  eartli;  there 
would  be  millions  v\  lonely  children  and 
ihousand.s  of  .s.id  .iiUilts  What  is  a  dog? 
How   much   IS  ..  doti  \wjrth.' 

.\  TRiBiTE   ro  A  Dog 

The  best  irlend  .i  man  has  m  this  world 
lu.ty  turn  against  him  ..nd  become  his  enemy. 
His  .sun  or  daughter  wiiom  he  !v;.s  reared  with 
ki'ing  care  in.ty  pro'.e  ungrateful.  Those  who 
.ire  nearest  iind  dearest  to  us,  those  whom  we 
trust  with  our  h.ipplness  and  our  own  good 
n,i!ne  may  become  tr.iltir?  U)  their  faith 
I'he  ir.oney  that  a  man  has.  he  may  lose.  It 
ilees  aw.ty  from  him,  perhaps  when  he  needs 
It  most.  A  mans  reputation  may  be  sacri- 
liced  in  a  moment  of  lU-consldered  action. 
The  people  who  are  prone  to  tall  on  their 
liiiees  to  do  us  honor  wlien  success  is  with 
us.  may  be  the  first  to  throw  the  stone  of 
malice  when  lailure  settles  its  clouds  upon 
our  lieads 

The  one  .ibsolvitely  unselfish  friend  that  a 
man  can  have  m  this  selfish  world,  the  one 
that  never  deserts  him,  the  one  that  never 
proves  ungrntelul  (jr  treacherous,  is  his  dog. 
.^  man's  dog  st.inds  by  him  in  prosperity  ;.nd 
m  poverty,  m  liealth  and  in  sickness.  He  will 
slecD  on  the  cold  ground,  wliere  \^-intry  winds 
blow  and  the  snow  drives  fiercely,  if  only  he 
I  an  be  by  his  master's  side.  He  will  kiss  the 
hand  that  has  no  locd  to  offer:  he  will  lick 
thf-  wounds  and  sores  that  come  in  encoun- 
ter with  the  roughness  of  the  world.  He 
gi-ards  the  sleep  d  his  pauper  master  as  if 
he  v^'ere  a  prince  When  all  other  friends 
desert,  he  remains.  When  riciies  take  wings, 
,'.nd  reputation  falls  to  pieces,  he  is  as  con- 
sMiit  in  his  love  as  the  sun  in  its  journey 
through  the  heavens, 

if  fortune  drives  the  master  torth  an  out- 
'■ast  in  the  world,  friendless  and  homeless, 
the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  privilege 
than  that  of  accompanyme  liim  to  guard 
■  ■gainst  danger,  to  fight  against  his  enemies. 
.And  when  the  last  scene  of  all  comes,  and 
death  takes  the  master  in  its  embrace  and 
his  body  is  laid  away  m  the  cold  ground,  no 
matter  If  all  other  Iriends  pursue  tl^eir  way. 
there  by  his  craveside  will  the  noble  dog  be 
found,  his  head  between  his  paws,  his  eyes 
sad.  but  open  in  iilert  watchfulness,  faithful 
and  true  e\en  tmto  death 
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junta  in  Greece.  "And  a  .sad  birthday 
it  is,"  commented  the  Minnesota  Daily, 
the  University  of  Minne.sota  student 
newspaper,  in  the  following  t^litorial: 

THL     .MaKIN(,     ,n     .\     Um.MoHSHIl' 

Cireece  this  week  is  celebrating  the  iirst 
anniversary  of  its  captivity:  the  Greek  ii in- 
stitutional mon.trchy  was  overllircwn  bv  the 
military  junta  one  year  ago. 

.'\iid  a  si'.d  birthday  it  Is  in  that  land  of 
paradox.  Twenty  years  ago  I'res  Truman  re- 
quested aid  to  pre.'^crve  the  Cireek  \va\  ol 
lile  .  .  based  upon  the  will  uf  ilie  in.ij*ir:ty 
and  distinguished  liy  irie  iii.st itutlons.  re[)re- 
sentatne  govern  men  t ,  Ircedom  of  speech 
..nd  religion,  and  Ireedi.m  Irom  political  op- 
pression "  Today  llie  Cireek  pre.^s  is  not  only 
I  eiisored  but  dictated,  political  i  jipo.-ition 
is  crushed,  and  .America  suiiports  CJreece 
through  diplomatic  recoL'nit:'  n  it  was  the 
second  nation  to  do  ho)  .oid  ihrough  mili- 
tary .lid  (Which  is  now  fully  rest.nd  .ini,i 
used  for  domestic  purposes  i. 

Kinu  Constantlnc  is  in  exile  and  lormer 
Premier  George  Papandieou  is  under  linu.se 
arrest,  while  the  elder  Pajiandreou's  son 
.^ndre.is.  recently  leleused  irom  ijrlson,  tours 
the  world  Vilifying  the  (Jreek   )iinta. 

The  right-wing  military  govenanenl  di.-- 
played  its  Puritanical  iacet  by  banning  inini- 
sKlrts,  and  retiuiring  short  liaircius  for  boys 
and  strict  church  attendance  lor  all  yonia; 
jjeople:  at  the  same  time  n  could  not  con- 
leal  Its  grimmer  side  irom  .-'imnisty  Interna- 
tional investigators,  who  exposed  :he  [ihys- 
;cal  and  psychological  torture  tactics  used 
against  political  prisoners 

.\  massive  public  relations  i  ampaign  |)lied 
the  world  tourist  markets  advertising  the 
ulories  of  Greece  lanrt  saying  that  Greece 
now  cpiallhed  lor  ,i  t'oca-Cola  bottling 
[ilant  — ■  the  svmbol  of  peace  and  freedom"  i 
while  a.n  .itmosiihere  ot  fear  and  political 
sterility  polluted   those  sunny  skies, 

.America  has  supported  the  Greek  junta 
b;ith  tacitly  and  overtly,  despite  its  uriginal 
>hock  and  prior  opposition  to  military  rule: 
.America  can  liardly  deny  its  role  as  midwife 
to  this  tinlovelv  one-Near-oId 
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AMERICA-.'=:    Rf'^  E    AP    MIDWIFE   TO 
GREET-:   JUNTA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF      MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr    FRASE'^    Mr.  .Speaker.  April  21 
v.as  the   fir-^t   b'rthday  of  the  military 


GEORGE  BALL:    AN  EXCELLENT 
CHOICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN'THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.s 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  once  aaain  come  up 
with  an  outstandina  person  to  irpresent 
the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations. 
Georee  Ball,  the  new  U.N,  Ambassador, 
is  well  equipped  by  training  and  tempera- 
ment to  carry  on  the  fine  iccord  set  by 
Arthur  Goldberg 

An  editorial  in  the  .Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion puts  it  this  way: 

We  are  glad  th^it  :i  '.  erv  able  man  is  suc- 
ceeding another  able  one. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  descnb;^d  Mr. 
Ball  in  these  words: 

He  should  bring  to  his  New  V(  rk  ;>ost  a 
solid  diplcm'itic  background,  .i  lirst-:  o° 
mind,  and  a  far-seeing  eve 

I  think  that  all  .^^moi-icans  have  been 
aware  of  the  consistently  htsh  nualtv 
of  our  representation  at  the  United  Np- 
t'-ons.  It  is  Kratifying  to  see  th's  tradi- 
tion continued.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
fthe  texts  of  the  two  editorials  I  ctrd: 


I  PYom  the  .^tl.oita    i  Ci.o  i    t'(  nstit  ulion, 
A])y    -Jl    lUtiHj 

Mr    Ha:  i    ,at    i  lu   I.'  N. 

When  .1  lame-diii  k  president  cliroi.ses  a 
cabinet -le\  el  olficial  m  the  w.oiint;  months  of 
his  administration,  he  lias  to  nnd  a  very  dedi- 
cated man.  or  el.se  he  h.is  to  .settle  lor  a  sec- 
ond-stringer 

George  W.  B.iU,  tlie  new  United  .s^tates  am- 
ij.i.ssador  to  the  United  Nation,  ino.st  decid- 
edly IS  oi  the  hrst  category  a  i  .irecr  jjuijllc 
.servant  with  a  distinguished  record. 

Hut  the  President's  .selection  is  not.ible  lor 
more  th.in  Its  high  tpiality.  It  al.so  under- 
scores the  sincerity  of  his  promi.se  to  seek 
peace  In  Vietn.im. 

Not  that  retiring  Amba.s.sador  .■\ithur  C.oid- 
berg  IS  a  hawk  He  reportedly  ha.s  subst.iiitlal 
dirfereiii-es  wltli  tlie  jire-.March  lil  .American 
lioluy.  Ijul  as  a  loyal  representative  oi  the 
governmenl.  he  w.is  forced  to  defend  as 
polK-v  in  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Ball  did  not  want  the  United  .states  to 
become  militarily  involved  in  Vieln.im  in  the 
hrst  place.  As  early  as  1961,  he  advised  l-*resl- 
dent  Kennedy  atrainst  sending  15,000  .-iinerl- 
ean  ".idMsers '■  He  w.irned  jirojihetlcally — 
and  conservatively,  it  has  turned  out-  that 
eventually  :U)0.000  more  trcxips  would  have  lo 
be  sent  to  hail  them  out 

Btit  .Mr  Hill  IS  no  wlng-tlappin^'  dove. 
-Alter  the  United  .st.ites  bee. one  iiiok-  deeply 
involved  In  Vietnam,  he  c<innseled  auainst 
bombing  of  the  North,  but  defended  our 
ground  action  in  the  .South, 

And  In  a  newly  published  l.xx.'k,  he  writes 

"TcKiay  .America  is  in  an  ugly  mood.  By  a 
series  of  small  steps,  taken  in  good  laitli  over 
a  period  of  years,  we  have  mired  ourselves 
in  a  frustrating  war  tliat  turns  o\ir  (other- 
wise sensible  countrymen  into  [il  icird-c  .r- 
rylng  hysterics  and  impedes  our  coming  to 
grips  with  fundamentitl  problems  m  our 
cities,  our  society  and  the  world  .Already 
we  liear  the  querulous  Ircg-cro.iks  of  an  old 
Isolationism   ' 

Tims  Mr,  Ball  is  an  accurate  reflection  a'. 
the  Administration's  current  de-escal,!t.oi  y 
attitude  ,ind  concern  with  domestic  ijrob- 
lems,  while  still  recogni/ing  Amerlci's  iier-es- 
sary  great-power  role  on  the  world  stage. 

We  are  glad  that  a  very  able  man  Is  siic- 
ceedine  another  able  one. 

!  FYom  the  Pittsbureh  i  I'a  i  Pre.ss. 

Apr  -Jfi,  ]9C)H\ 

l-.MT    Mr    Goi.dhkrg 

Durlnr;  liis  three  years  .is  United  States 
-Ambass.ador  lo  the  United  Nations.  .Arthur 
J  Goldberg  vt-as  officially  the  voice  of  .Amer- 
ica at  that  wcjrld  lorum  Personally,  tie 
was  a  voice  of  reason  and  reconciliation  Tlie 
nation  owes  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  out- 
standing service 

.Soon  after  .Mr  Goldberg  succeeded  the  late 
.Adlal  Stevenson  In  July.  1965  th.e  UN  had 
an  Indian-Pakistani  war  over  Kashmir  i/ii  its 
liaiids.  Then  crime  Rhodesia's  breakaway 
irom  Britain,  the  .Arab-Israeli  war.  the  USS 
I'ueblo  incident  and  liovering  over  all.  the 
Vietnam  war.  / 

.As  an  ambassador.  .Mr  Golchere  was  not 
making  U.  .S  policy:  he  was  exponnding  it 
ihit  through  his  reporting  and  recommenda- 
tions, he  was  also  bending  it.  and  on  the 
i:5tie  of  Vietnam  his  was  an  influence  toward 
i:?ca"eful  settlement  through  negotiations 

N'ow  that  preliminary  talks  with  Hanoi 
seem  to  be  around  the  corner,  it  would  niJt 
be  .'U"h  a  bad  idea  for  President  .Johnsfin 
to  use  liim  as  an  adviser  or  participant  .As 
.1  former  eeneral  coun.sel  of  the  AFI^-CIO. 
.Secretarv  (f  Labor.  .Supreme  Court  .Justice 
and  U  N  .Ambassador.  Mr,  Goldberg  Is 
broadlv  experienced.  knowledgeable  and 
;udicf  Us 

.At  the  U  N  his  foghorn  voice  and  laborious 
ptifcllc  mannei  won  him  no  forensic  prizes. 
tnit  Ins  lobbying  and  hargainine  skills  were 
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of  a  high  order  and  that's  what  negotiations 
are  itll  ab<uit 

In  keeping  with  Washington  s  policy  or 
serulmg  first-class  talent  to  the  U  .N  ,  Presi- 
dent Johns'in  named  Oe<Tge  Ball,  veteran 
diplomat  as  Mr  0>Mber«  s  replacennent  Mr 
Ba:i  was  No  2  at  the  State  Dept.  from  1961 
until  his  retirement  in  Septemt)«r.  1966.  and 
the  best  in  that  important  slot  In  many  a 
year 

He  ahmUl  bring  to  his  New  Tork  post  a 
solid  dtp;  matic  bacltground,  a  flxst  rate 
mliul  anvl  a  f.ir--.eelng  eye 

In  the  State  Dept  Mr  Ball  brought  to 
Vietnam  strategy  sessions  a  viewpoint  that 
questioned  the  glib  solutions  and  optimistic 
predli-tlons  of  some  giing-h<'  colleagues  He 
should  make  a  good  envoy,  even  If  It  Is  only 
until  inauguration  dav  next  January 


M.VUAM  CLAIRE  LLF  CHENNAULT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  RKPRE.-sENT.'K  TIVES 
Wednesday.  May  I.  1968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speakei .  I  was 
plocused  to  read  mat  a  fellow  Louisianan. 
Mrs.  Claiie  Lee  ChennaiUt.  i»  continuinK 
to  speak  out — as  all  Americpns  must — 
on  the  problems  :hat  face  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  Chennault,  a  ?reat  soldier's 
widow  and  an  authonty  on  the  Onent. 
warns  us  of  the  ;>t>nl  of  indei  ision — lest 
our  dream  become  a  nightmare.  We  need 
more  like  lier 

I  place  the  account  of  her  speech  from 
the  Washintrton.  D  C  Evening  Star  for 
April  J6.  and  the  clipping  from  the  At- 
lanta Journal  of  April  29.  1968.  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks . 
Frtim  the  Evening  Star  Washington.  D.C  . 
Apr    26.  19681 

L'NrTEl)     3T.MES     WARNED     or     PtHtL     OF 
INDECI-SION 

I  By  Jean  Powell  i 
.\  worn  in  who  has  made  12  tnpa  to  Viet- 
nam in  the  :ast  24  months  sharply  criticized 
the  peope  in  the  United  dtatea  in  a  speech 
laat  night 

Speaking  at  Llie  annual  Matrix  table  ban- 
quet of  the  National  Capital  Chapter  of 
Thela  Sigma  Phi,  organization  of  women  in 
Journalism.  Mrs    Claire  Lee  Chennault  said 

It's  dlftlcult  to  flght  a  war  when  you  know 
the  people  at  hume  are  not  supportive  . 
when  the  comnuinders  have  to  oome  home 
and  explain  their  position. 

W.u  U  not  ii.«t  in  the  battlefield,  but 
through  indecision  at  home."  said  the  native 
of  China,  who  has  become  an  American  citi- 
zen. 

She  urged  that  we  show  the  other  aide  our 
strength  and  power  and  that  well  use  them 
to  maiat.un  peace 

This  is  the  only  language  the  Communists 
understand.  "  she  emphasized 

There's  no  short-cut  solution  to  world 
problems,  "  said  the  expert  c.n  .\slatlc  affairs. 
•  but  there  are  some  solutioiu  we  might  look 
Into  ■'  She  iuggeeted  encouraging  our  strong 
friends  to  make  them  stronger  in  order  to 
defend  themseUee 

If  we  don't  give  them  confidence  and 
trvist.  we  might  lose  our  friends  in  Asia," 
she  cr^ntlnued 

Speaking  as  an  .\merlcan,"  Mrs  Chen- 
nault said  "we're  too  hard  on  our  friends 
and  too  ea-sy  on  our  enemlea  " 

We  have  tried  to  impoa*  our  kind  of 
democracv  on  the  countrte*  which  dont  have 
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the  same  probu-ma  F^rst.  the  cnunlrles  need 
a  chance  to  build  a  more  stabilised  govern- 
ment, to  improve  the  standard  of  living  ai>d 
to  further  eduiratkm  The-se  things  should 
be  accomplished  first  because  the  other 
things  taxe  time,"  she  warned 

The  -ipenxer  said  China  Is  going  through 
.1  power  struggle  which  will  go  on  for  some 
time. 

■  There  are  unknown  factors  of  the  power 
struggle  in  Red  China,  "  she  continued  The 
conflict  between  Rut*la  and   China  Is  real  " 

Mrs.  Chennault.  who  Ixas  Just  returned 
from  Taiwan  and  Korea,  said  she  was  not 
speaking  as  an  expert  no  one  can  be  an 
expert  just  a  student  of  world  affairs. 
Things  move  so  fast,  you  have  much  to  learn 
about   that  p.trt   of  the  World   lAslai 

"I  come  from  China,  a  broken  country, 
and  I  consider  the  achievement  of  this  na- 
tion the  greatest  miracle  of  our  time  "  Mrs. 
Chennault  marveled  "I  can  t  understand 
why  America  is  so  .ipologetlc 

It  3  wonderful  to  have  a  dream.  "  said  the 
speaker  but  maybe  It's  time  ui  come  down 
to  earth  and  be  realistic  and  practical  — 
otherwise  we  might  have  nightmares  Instead 
of  dreajns  ' 

Wife  of  the  late  Lt  Gen.  Chennault.  Mrs. 
Chenn.iult  Is  a  member  of  the  local  chapter 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  and  has  long  been  a 
W.ishington  corresp(.)ndent  lor  Chinese  news- 
papers. She  Is  the  author  of  "A  Thousand 
Springs "  ;ma  "Chennault  and  the  Flying 
Tigers  ' 

Last  nights  dinner  was  held  in  the  Iron 
.lad  Steel  room  ol  the  Museum  of  History 
.ind  Technology  of  the  Smithsonian. 

IPrnm   the   Atlanta    iGa  i    Journal.   Apr    29. 
19681 
BoDlE^>  IN  Harbor 
Mono  Kong — The  body  of  a  young  Chinese 
woman    was   found    floating    in    Hong   Kong 
Harbor    Sunday    and    police    speculated    she 
drowned  while   frying   to  escape   irom  Com- 
munist China. 


,  May  1,  l!)f)S 


VETERAN    LAWMAKER    RETIRES 
FROM  MICHIGAN  LEGISLATURE 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF  michica:.- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  a  brief  moment, 
today,  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
a  friend  and  former  colleague  in  the 
Michigan  Legislature  who  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  that  august  bodi*. 
Cynl  M  Root,  of  Michigan's  47th  Di3- 
tricc,  has  tirelessly  and  with  u'reat  dedi- 
cation labored  on  the  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents in  Kalamazoo  County  for  over 
18  years. 

During  that  time  he  has  made  many 
siiiniflcant  contributions  to  our  State.  I 
could  stand  here  lor  10  minutes  reeling 
off  a  list  of  the  bills  which  he  supported, 
sponsored,  and  .saw  enacted  into  law.  He 
has  .served  on  nearly  everv"  house  com- 
mittee since  he  first  went  to  Lansing  in 
1959.  and  ends  his  career  as  vice  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  house's  most  powerful 
committees,  appropriations. 

The  keynote  of  his  18  years  of  .service 
m  the  house  has  been  honesty,  fairness, 
and  intellectual  integrity.  He  has  been 
an  invaluable  asset  to  his  party,  his  con- 
stituents, and  the  State  of  Michigan. 


Mr  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Kalama- 
zoo County  the  State,  and  particularlv 
the  Michigan  Legi.slature  '*^'ill  miss  htm — 
but  I  am  sure  never  forlget  him.  His  spun 
and  ded:c;Ui(in  will  remain  an  intluenc 
and  an  inspiration  long  into  the  future 
Today.  I  salute  him,  and  wish  him  well 
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FAITH  IN  THE  ECONOMY? 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   ID.^HO 

IN  THE  HOC.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  196S 

Mr  McCLURE,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose Pre,-ultnt  Johnson  has  Kiven  V.)o 
Treasury  Department  an  "A  "  for  its  ei- 
lorts  to  terminate  the  ifaditional  bacr:- 
mg  of  our  currency  with  precious  metal,-. 
After  all,  in  le.ss  than  a  year,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  nplacing  .silver  with  the  claci 
variety,  and  they  succeeded  in  rammiiu' 
th.rnu^li  Congress  ii  bill  to  remove  tin 
gold  cover. 

Of  cour.--.'^.  in  the  process  they  wen- 
ilunklng  economics. 

To  take  tiie  place  of  sold  and  .silver 
Treasury  now  backs  our  currency  with 
that  marketable  commodity,  faith  in  the 
economy  "  And  the  economy  is  such  thai 
Arthur  Okun  calls  it  daiuterous,  whilf 
William  McChcsney  Martin  insists  we 
are  m  tl;e  midst  of  the  worst  financial 
crisis  .since  1931.  So  much  for  faith  m 
the  economy 

What  t,'alL^  me  the  most,  however,  i.- 
to  hear  Treasui^'  officials  say  they  have 
no  interest  m  either  gold  or  silver. 

Was  it  disinterest  that  removed  the 
gold  cover',' 

Was  it  disinterest  that  minted  .sand- 
wich coins',' 

Was  it  disinterest  that  sent  much  o: 
i-ur  dwindling  gold  reserves  to  the  Lon- 
don Rold  pool  during  the  recent  spectila- 
tive  crisis'." 

Was  it  disinterest  that  has  prompted 
the  Treasui-y  to  melt  the  old  coins  and 
sell  the  silver  extracted  for  a  profit? 

Was  It  disinterest  that  has  depressed 
silver  pnces — and  consequently,  mining 
activity — through  the  weekly  sales  of  the 
metal  at  prices  far  below  the  oper. 
market? 

Just  where  is  this  disinterest  takin-' 
us? 

In  a  letter  from  Eva  Adams.  Directoi- 
of  the  Mint,  I  was  informed  that  the  up- 
coming tran.-fer  of  165  million  fine  troy 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  stockpile  will  be 
made  in  part  with  silver  that  is  less  than 
0  999  fine — the  highest  quality.  To  be 
sure,  the  law  does  not  specifically  state 
that  the  transfer  must  be  made  in  high 
prenuum  .silver,  but  I  think  that  was  the 
general  understanding  within  the  Con- 
iiress  at  the  time  the  bill  passed  last 
June.  Certainly  it  was  mine.  Now.  reli- 
able .sources  within  the  industry  tell  me 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
stockpile  can  use  the  lower  grades.  Are 
we  -SO  disinterested  In  silver  that  our  de- 
fense posture  must  suffer  as  a  result? 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  silver  cer- 
tificates. They  are  being  redeemed  in 
0.996  silver.  As  with  the  stockpile,  the  law- 


does  not  specifically  require  redemptions 
in  top  quality  silver,  but  again,  that  was 
clearly  the  understanding  when  we 
pa.ssed  H.R.  7476.  During  House  debate 
on  the  bill,  the  following  colloquy  took 
place: 

Mr  AsPiNALL.  But  during  the  year  follow- 
ing the  approval  of  this  act.  anybody  pre- 
senting a  silver  certificate  would  be  able  to 
get  the  silver,  the  line  sliver.  0.999  fine,  one 
wav  i^.r  another? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right. 

Now.  that  is  legislative  historj*  in  any 
man  s  bo.ok.  It  would  seem  that  the  ad- 
mini.'-t ration  is  deliberately  flaunting  the 
spirit  of  the  silver  certificate  bill  in  two 
of  Us  most  .significant  aspects. 

Belcie  'hi.s  bu.sine.ss  of  faith  in  the 
economy  lias  even  the  remotest  chance 
of  siiccoeriing  'here  must  be  a  certain 
iniount  oi  laith  in- -and  respect  for — 
tlie  m^n  and  the  policies  guiding  our 
economy.  A,-,  far  as  tlie  people  I  repre- 
sent are  concerned,  such  faith  and  such 
respect  are  getting  to  be  in  remarkably 
short  ^l^lJ^ly 

Recently.  I  recommended  a  number  of 
steiJs  'vvhich.  if  implemented,  might  bring 
a  .semblance  of  order  out  of  Treasury's 
chaotic    vjlicics.  They  were: 

Fir.-t.  .sales  of  Treasuo'  silver  .should 
be  susucnded  until  after  the  transfer  to 
the  strategic  stockpile  is  accomplished 
.Tune  Jl.  I  am  happy  that  the  Depart- 
ment nas  taken  the  initial  steps  to  im- 
plement this  .--uggcstion. 

Second,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning .-houid  reexamine  the  needs  of  the 
.stockpile  ev.iluating  its  silver  require- 
ment.s  according  to  fineness. 

Th.rd.  Secietaiy  Fov%ler  should  come 
beiorc  'lie  appropru  te  congressional 
fomm:'.tt.-js  to  explaiii  I'reasury  policy 
in  tliLi,  regard. 

Fourth,  the  remaining  silver  certifi- 
cates .-hould  be  redeemed  in  0.999  silver. 
Fiftli.  the  American  people  should 
once  again  be  given  the  right  to  melt 
coins  and  to  bu,v  and  hold  gold.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  this  effect. 

Private  holdings  of  gold  can  act  as  a 
restraint  against  inllation.  When  people 
lo.se  ccinfidence  in  the  ability  of  their 
Go\trnment  to  maintain  fiscal  stability. 
It  IS  reasonable  to  think  they  would  pur- 
chase --old.  If  Treasury  officials  are  .seri- 
ous in  -aymg  they  do  not  need  gold,  then 
they  sho'ald  have  no  objection  in  restor- 
ine  this  mivilege  to  private  citizens  who 
do. 

Similarly,  if  the  Treasury  can  melt 
coins  tor  a  'profit,  why  cannot  the  same 
privilege  be  extended  to  those  private 
citizens  who  hold  any  of  the  old  coins 
in  their  possession?  We  are  told  there 
are  en^uph  clad  corns  in  circulation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  marketplace,  so 
this  proinbition  is  obsolete. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  going  to 
find  that  the  American  people  will  not 
automatically  have  faith  in  the  economy 
by  the  mere  typing  of  those  words  in  a 
press  release.  And  faith  in  the  economy 
is  not  achieved  by  undermining  the  coins 
and  the  currency  used  as  Its  medium  of 
exchange.  The  Treasury  may  profess  dis- 
interest, but  "the  worst  financial  crisis 
.since  1931"  is  going  to  get  a  lot  worse  if 
we  continue  down  the  path  we  are  on. 
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MEETING  THE  CRIME  PROBLEM 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  the  May  Newsletter  issue  of  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Jack  Edwards  of 
the  First  District  of  Alabama,  in  the 
Record,  feeling  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  read  the  Co.ngressional 
Record : 

Meeting  the   (_'rime  Problem 
(Congressman  Jack  Edwari>s,  First  Congres- 
sional   District    of    Alabama,    report    from 
Washington,    May    19681 
You  may  have  seen  in  my  .■\pril  letter  the 
results   of    the   opinion   {juestlonn.ure   I    h.id 
sent  to  all  homes  In  the  First  District  e.irl.er 
in  the  year.  Tlie  results  .how  that  people  m 
our  area  believe  crime  m  uur  I'ountry  should 
lie   fought   by   pro\;dinj:   t-iilfer  .-enunccs   m 
criminal    courts,    .'-trcngtheiung    lonil    ;xjhce 
operations,   and   letting   police   nancile   prob- 
lems without  interlercnce. 

In  late  .'Vpril  the  Republican  party  in 
WasWngton  is.'.ued  .i  report  on  crime  :.iress- 
ini;  these  same  --^teps  :is  ueecied  m  the  ii2;ht 
against  crii'ie.  The  report  m.iue  a  total  ol  lil 
recon-miendations  covering  not  only  law  en- 
loryement  procedures  but  juvcu'le  delin- 
quency control,  the  druc:  problem,  improve- 
ments in  the  court  system,  and  ways  to  tllve 
the  states  greater  rp.^ponsibllity  in  crime  con- 
trol without  federal  control. 

Should  you  be  interested  ;n  receiviua  a 
copy  of  the  report,  ple.ise  let  me  know. 

BRtAKING    THE    I  AW 

Arsonists,  looters,  and  ruffians  of  m.'tiiy 
kinds  banded  togetlier  in  mass  violation  of 
law  in  several  cities  .n  April.  .:lmost  totally 
free  of  any  police  action  against  them. 

Real  enforcement  of  the  law  is  a  first  re- 
ouirement  of  today's  i  rlsls  in  U.S.  cities.  Dur- 
ing 1967  I  caU"d  upon  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  t'lke  action  against  Stokely  Carml- 
chael  for  obvious  viol.itions  of  the  law.  To- 
day the  need  is  even  greater.  As  long  .is  no 
action  is  tasen  many  .Jthers  are  sure  to  feel 
that  they.  too.  are  above  the  law. 

Only  when  federal  troops  came  un  the 
scene  with  a  show  of  force  were  the  rioters 
.>:lowed  down.  But  brFakiiig  the  law  car.not 
be  condoned  under  .u.y  circumst.inces  i:  law 
is  to  mean  wluit  it  says. 

RIVER    IMPROVKMLNTS 

On  May  1st  and  2arl  1  participated  with 
other  Alabamians  in  support  for  continued 
development  of  river  tr.insportation  m  our 
state,  and  for  improvement  in  Mobile  Habor. 

My  statements  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  Senate  included 
reasons  why  the  various  projects  should  be 
continued— the  Tennessee-Tombigbee,  Mill- 
ers Ferry  Dam,  the  Claiborne  Dam,  improve- 
ments in  the  Alabama  River  channel,  and 
related  work. 

These  are  all  projects  important  to  the 
continued  development  of  southwest  Ala- 
bama. I  Will  work  also  for  improvements  of 
the  Bayou  La  Batre  channel.  Perdldo  Pass,  the 
HolUnger's  Island  project,  and  for  projects 
on  the  Alabama.  Coosa,  and  Black  Warrior 
and  Tomblgbee  Rivers  In  central  Alabama. 
These  improvements  will  benefit  our  entire 
area. 

WAR     OR    PEACE 

Many  folks  have  asked  me  about  prospects 
for  peace  negotiations  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  there  were  a  simple  way  to 
answer. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  good  reason  for  the 
Communist  leadership  of  North  Vietnam  to 


want  to  negotiate  In  some  lashlon  especially 
if  our  military  pressure  Is  relaxed  during 
talks.  Experience  in  Korea  and  L.ios  has 
shown  that  the  Communist  are  prepared  to 
sit  down  and  talk  and  to  drai?  out  the  nego- 
tiations for  many  months,  testing  our  pa- 
tience to  the  utmost.  aiKl  always  ready  to 
launch  new  military  .itlacks  wiien  the  op- 
portunity arises. 

The  Communist  C!iin'>se  made  a  complete 
strategy  tor  gainitit;  jjower  out  of  the  idea 
of  lighting  and  talking  at  the  same  time. 
Their  brothers  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  can 
be  depended  upfti  to  borrow  It  Our  pov- 
eri:ment  should  griisp  every  opportunity  to 
reach  a  genuine  peace  agreement,  but  we 
must  understand  that  the  enemy  plays  the 
aamc  of  negotlatioiis  not  Ijy  our  rules  but  by 
theirs. 

THE  "rrEDt  o" 

V.'ell.  the  c.ise  of  the  U.S.S  Ptieblo  drifts  on. 
More  meetings  arc  iield.  more  prop.vganda  let- 
ters continue  to  come  into  this  country  os- 
tensibly from  the  seaman  on  board  the 
Pneblo,  and  all  of  this  .-,<?em.s  to  be  aimed 
lit  trying  to  get  us  to  admit  tliat  the  Pueblo 
L-.immltted  a  mo.«t  .scrl.-us  crime  by  Uol.iting 
North  Korean  water.s.  Tlie  North  Koreans 
;;rc  h.iving  a  Held  d.tv  ,:t  our  exjK-ti.-e.  while 
■  iir  ijoys  are  being  held  captive  .ind  the 
Piu?hlo  IS  being  examined  !!<  m  :  tern  to 
.-tc-rn 

The  Pueblo  wa^  .'ijjtured  more  than  three 
months  ;igo  and  I  tliluk  it  Is  time  the  Presi- 
dent does  something  ;tbout  it 

Prompt  .ind  atfirmatlve  ;u?Llon  was  not 
t-iken  at  the  time  of  the  cipture — this  13 
reprettable.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  we 
-liQuld  iorget  It  now,  I  have  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  redouble  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
relea.se  of  the  men  .ind  the  ship.  He  cm  do 
no  less. 


;iil    lAUM? 

realize  how 


WHAT  .S  HAPPENING  liOVJN  O.N 

ri.e  .ivcrago  person  does  not 
miich  the  fitrm  economy  of  "his  nation  has 
been  affected   in  the  last  8  years. 

This  story  can  be  told  In  ternL-;  of  hlE;her 
f'osts.  lower  prices,  tighter  eost  jjrlce  stpieezes, 
greater  i.irm  debt  and  higher  taxes  on  land, 
c<juipment,  rapltal  in\e.stznent  ;tnd  net  in- 
come. Ti'ld  in  ,  iicli  terms,  the  btory  is  dra- 
matic and   Tragic, 

Since  1960,  more  Mian  '.j  of  the  nation's 
farms  have  dis.ippe.ired.  In  i960,  there  were 
4  million  farm  units  in  .America.  In  1968, 
there  are  only  ,3  million. 

Most  of  the  loss  has  come  froni  consolida- 
tion of  small  farm  u.ilts.  Tlic  taxm  [)roframs 
which  embrace  .>evere  Federal  controls  and 
-rtificlal  manipulations  ol  acreage  utlliza- 
'io.n  and  crop  selection  have  always  been 
ireared  to  the  interests  of  the  big  larmer  at 
ihe  expense  of  tlie  little  farmer.  Wiille  a 
lew  Federal  propram-s.  such  .is  the  conserva- 
tion and  watershed  progr.Tms.  benefit  the 
small  larm  operation  directly,  most  programs 
are  so  structured  that  the  only  farmers  who 
can  benefit  directly  are  the  farmers  who 
have  thousands  of  .icres  of  flat  land  which 
they  can  till  with  highly  mechanized  equip- 
ment and  Irom  which  they  can  harvest  huge 
volumes  of  crops  for  storage  in  government 
warehouses  and  eventual  sale  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  year  the  President  sent  f.'ongress  a 
message  m  wl.lch  he  expressed  ''oncern  for 
the  .'^^mall  farmer  and  spoke  vaguely  <-f  "more 
aid"  for  him.  But  the  thrust  of  the  message 
was  that  in  the  years  immediately  .ihead,  the 
principal  farm  programs  will  be  the  same 
farm  programs  which  have  been  on  the  books 
for  years.  What  the  President  seems  to  be 
promising  really  is  more  of  the  same  medi- 
cine that  hasn't  worked  in  »he  past 

If  this  system  of  laws  prevails  and  this 
process  of  consolidation  continues  at  the 
present  pace,  the  children  of  the  next  gen- 
eration may  never  see  a  true  family-sized 
farm. 


iniG  I 

VtSIT'iRS    IN    OISTHICT    OH   COLUMBIA 

While  they  were  In  Wjtshlngton  rfrently. 
I  had  a  chance  to  visit  and  inlk  with  Mobile 
Schi-")!  B<j«rd  Commissioner  Homer  Sessions 
and  hi3  fumllv  We  liad  ^  very  helpful  ex- 
change or  Ideas  on  the  very  (ncreaslng  prob- 
lems of  our  local  school  systems  and  which 
seem  to  be  complicated  by  the  federal  gov- 
eriiiuent  While  here.  Homer  and  ...rs  Ses- 
sions attended  to  Alabanjii  KiwanU  hvislneis 
and  vlsue<l  with  their  dauijhter.  Sandra  The 
Sessliins  and  the  Roger  Wllniont  family  of 
Springfield    Virginia  are  pictured  above 

sat'rday  Postal  sfrvice  saved 
While  the  House  was  considering  the  Treas- 
ury-Post Offlce  Appropriations  Bill  la«t 
month,  an  attempt  w.is  mitde  to  cut  out 
Saturday  delivery  of  the  mall,  particularly  in 
rnr.il  and  residential  areas  I  Joined  with 
others  m  the  House  defeating  this  effort  We 
ha.e  been  searching  for  wa>s  t.'  improve  our 
mall  service  and  give  our  post.U  employees 
better  Kxils  with  which  to  serve  the  public 
Certainly  cutting  •  \it  a  delivery  day  would 
onlv  make  matters  worse  One  of  the  truly 
legitimate  functions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  the  prompt  and  regtilar  delivery  of 
the  mall  It  is  my  view  that  this  service 
should  not  be  further  curtailed 
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result  in  more  turmoil  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  If  such  is  tlie  result,  then  those 
who  fomented  the  .^trlle.  should  be  held 
financially  responsible  for  the  damage 
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LKfllSLATION  TO  PROTECT  LAW- 
ABIUINO  PROPERTY  OWNERS  OF 
WAriHINGTON.  DC 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wfdnesdav    May  1.  1968 

Mr  DENNEY  Mr  Speaker  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  require 
the  leadership  of  the  forthcoming  poor 
peoples  campaign  to  post  bond  with  the 
Di.stnct  of  Columbia  prior  to  the  demon- 
stration. 

H  R  1694.5  is  aimed  at  prrtrctinK  the 
Anicr'can  [.ixpayer  who  must  shoulder 
a  p<jrtion  of  the  burden  of  providing  rev- 
eivie  for  the  District  and  will  also  pro- 
tect law-abiding  property  owners  in 
Washington 

Mr  Speaker  my  colleagues  wil!  recall 
that  the  antiwar  march  on  the  Pentagon 
m  October  oi  19S7.  cost  Go\er.iment, 
u:;d  in  turn  the  American  taxpayers.  .«! 
million  That  amount  accoimted  for  sal- 
iirie>  and  overtime  tor  US  attorneys, 
commissioners,  suards  and  marshals: 
operation  and  maintenance  of  trucks  and 
hehcopters:  military  airlift  of  Federal 
troops  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
cleanup  operations. 

My  bill  would  require  a  bond  to  te 
P(.)sted  which  would  cover  the  cost  of  jd- 
d'tional  troops,  fire  and  police  protection, 
extra  >anitation  facilities,  and  other  an- 
ticipated expenses,  including*  those  nf 
cleaning  up.  repairing,  and  restoring  the 
area  used  bv  marchers  In  the  event  lead- 
ers fail  to  post  bond,  no  permit  would  be 
issued  for  any  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  tigil  Withm  30  days  after  the 
march,  the  march  leaders  would  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
CLists.  if  any.  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
the  bond  and  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
claims. 

Mr  Speaker  in  light  of  the  tense  and 
potentially  explosive  situation  which  now 
exists  in  Washington,  the  march  could 


TOWARD  A  COHERKNT  .-^KT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL POLiriF,i^  |-X)R  HIOHER 
EDUCATION— .■>iN  ADDRESS  BY 
ALAN  PIFER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CARNtGIE  CORP  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING. ASSOCIATION  OF  .AMERICAN 
COLLEGES.  .JANUARY   Iti.  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

■  ►     :  M);  *  -,  \ 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  HVES 

Wcdn>'sdttu    Mau  1.  1968 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mi  SpoaKer.  the 
CarneiTe  Corp  has  had  a  di.stincui^hed 
record  of  cont.ibuting  n  the  progress 
of  Ameiican  education  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments of  J.jhn  W  Gardner  as  pivsi- 
dent  of  that  foundation  prior  lo  his 
magnificent  seivice  .is  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Healtli.  Education,  and 
Wei  Ian- 
Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Gardner's  successor 
at  the  Carnesie  Corp  .  .Alan  Pifer.  is  an- 
other distinguisiied  and  perceptive  ob- 
server of  American  eduoatisn.  Mr  Pifer 
gave  the  keynjte  address  at  tlie  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  .American 
Colleges  on  January  16  1968  It  is  in  my 
opinion  a  mi5st  important  spot»ch.  calling 
i  ir  an  ordering  of  priorities  in  .American 
hitiher  education 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr  Pifer's 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  crjlle.igues 
and  include  his  address.  Toward  a  Co- 
he:  ent  Set  of  National  Policies  for  Higher 
Education,  '  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ii  -W^RD  *  CoHFRENT  SET  oF  NATIONAL  POLICIES 

MiR    Hir.HKR    EDi-rATU>N-  Spejch    bv    Alan 

PIFIR      TO     THE     .^SSOC1AT^ON      OF     AMERICAN 

CoILECES     Ja.nt-ary    Ifi.    1968 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  why  founda- 
tion ofBcers  are  asked  to  i^lve  speeches  such 
.IS  this  one  today  .ind  in  the  course  of  mus- 
ing ab'^ut  t.hli  have  posed  two  hypotheses  to 
myself  Either,  it  is  possible  that  prn.ximity 
to  t;re.it  sums  of  money  may  be  thought  to 
^e  Indicative  of  a  special  wisdom  or  capacity 
'.ir  p:lllosophlc.^l  reflection,  rather  the  way 
•ae  possession  of  .■>  fl.iwing  beard  once  used 
'.  j  be.  Or.  these  appearances  may  be  con- 
slderei!  to  have  fund-r:iising  possibilities — 
a  kind  of  Identification  p.irade  of  potential 
givers  .trranged  for  their  constituents  by 
cnsclentlous  presidents  of  educational  as- 
sociations. 

But  neither  of  these  theories  really  stands 
'•p  to  scientific  Inquirv.  .Mter  fifteen  years 
in  'he  found.! tion  business  I  am  still  looking 
tor  any  signs  of  a  special  prescience  there. 
.ind  the  Identincation  parade  of  big  money 
ni'^n.  any  schoolboy  knows,  has  to  be  made 
up  these  days  not  of  foundation  executives 
but  of  Washington  bureaucrats 

Anyway  here  1  am.  possibly  under  false 
colors,  and  I  am  srom,'  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
:"w  m.nutes  this  m.  ruing  not.  as  I  am  sup- 
p  'sed  to,  about  new  roles  for  old  institutions 
within  the  framewurk  of  inter-insttutional 
cuoperntlon,  but  about  the  federal  role  in 
higher  education,  or.  if  you  will,  new  dollars 
fur  old  Institutions  This,  as  you  know,  is  a 
venerable  topic  on  which  everything  anyone 
could  possibly  say  has  already  been  said 
many  times  So  all  I  can  do  is  hope  to  bring 
to  It  the  ins'ghts  of  one  who  is  fortunate 


enough  to  be  iieltlier  .i  dispenser  nor  a  seek- 
er of  Washington's  largesse, 

BEOINNING  OF  A  NtW  ERA  IN  FEDERAI    FINANCING 
OP    HIGHER    EDUCATION •> 

In  recent  months  important  policy  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  federal  aid  ha\e  been 
made  by  virtually  every  higher  educational 
.i.«s'.)clatlon  m  the  country  Several  prominent 
university  leaders  have  made  public  speeches 
on  the  subject  A  number  of  bills  ctealinu; 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  hlglier  education  have  been  lii- 
tnxluced  in  the  Congress  A  presidential  task 
lorce  on  education  including  higher  educn- 
'lon.  not  long  .igo  submitted  its  secret  report 
to  the  White  H<JUfe 

Despite  nnn-delfhse  federal  budget  cut.'- 
caused  by  the  mounting  expenses  of  Viet- 
nam, there  seems  to  be  a  certain  expectants 
m  the  air  in  regard  to  federal  aid  to  higher 
education,  a  leellng  that  the  .\diiiliil.strnniiii 
IS  about  to  take  some  dramatic  new  inltui- 
tlves  in  this  .irea  Perhap.«;,  tlilnk  .some  ot  the 
cynlcally-mlnded  tills  will  prove  to  he  noth- 
ing more  than  campaign  rhetoric  But  hope- 
.ire.  nonetheless,  high  Tliere  .ippe.irs  to  he  i 
kind  of  consensus  developing  that  the  Ii- 
nanclal  needs  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  now  so  desperate  nothing  will  save  them 
except  major  amounts  of  additional  dollars 
Irom  Uncle  Sam 

A  common  element  in  nearly  all  of  the  p.I- 
icy  slitements  by  educational  associations  I 
have  ju.st  referred  to  is  that  the  time  h.i> 
now  come  lor  the  lederal  government  to 
make  general,  non-caiegorlcal  support  trrants 
to  all  institutions  while  .it  the  same  time 
continuing  its  research  support  aid  to  stu- 
dents, construction  grants  and  loans.  ,iiul 
other  lorms  of  categorical  assistance, 

Tlius,  the.<!e  propo.sals  seem  to  be  saylne 
;wit  things  In  regard  to  lederal  aid  one  there 
mutt  oe  something  In  it  for  evervone  "hat 
IS  for  everv  type  of  Institution  large  or 
small  public  or  private  undergraduate 
trr.idur.te  or  pr  ile.sslonal;  and,  two  we  ha\e 
reached  a  new  stage  in  the  evolution  if 
-American  higher  education  where  it  caiino- 
continue  to  prosper  without  general,  across- 
the-board  support  from  tlie  lederal  govern- 
ment that  Is.  support  simply  to  meet  normal 
operating  expenses  once  considered  exclu- 
sively someone  else's  re.sponslblUty 

If  these  two  deductions  are  correct  and 
If  Washington  should  accept  them  as  guldlnt' 
principles  for  its  course  of  action  In  the  fu- 
ture, then  we  h.ive  indeed  reached  'he  end 
iif  an  era  in  the  tiiianclng  of  higher  education 
and  are  about  to  pass  Into  a  new  one  It  he- 
hooves  us.  therefore,  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  look  at  the  t>ituatlon  as  it  now  stands 
before  examining  what  the  new  ira  will  he 
like. 

A  truly  oblectlve  observer  of  .•\mericaii 
higher  education  and  the  federal  role  in  It — 
this  would  have  to  be  a  stowaway  on  the 
fir^t  spaceship  returning  from  a  distant 
planet — could  not  but  be  impressed  with 
the  almost  total  irratlonalltv.  dlsfTderliness 
and  complexity  of  what  he  saw 

Locking  at  the  'structure"  of  lueher  edu- 
cation he  would  discover  some  J. 200  iiLstitu- 
tlons.  of  widely  varying  types  and  wlldlv 
varying  standards  He  would  tind  that  some  cl 
these  Institutions  are  publicly  controlled. 
some  privatelv  with  some  of  the  latter 
church-related  ^md  .some  nut  He  would  also 
find  50  separate  stale  systems  ol  hieher  edu- 
cation, all  difterent  and.  with  the  exceptic.n 
of  some  regional  coordination,  not  reUited  to 
each  other  In  such  a  way  as  to  .lUd  up  collec- 
tively to  anything  like  a  national  ^vstem  o; 
higher  education  He  would  become  .iware  <! 
a  superfluity  of  educational  .uid  professional 
associ.mons.  each  speaking  for  the  special 
interests  of  some  group  ot  institutions,  facul- 
ty or  administrators,  but  amouniing  collec- 
tively on  most  issues  to  a  discordant  biibel 

Finally,  he  would  search  in  vain  for  any 
coordinated,  coherent,  comprehensive  set  of 
policies    subscrlijed    to    universally    by    this 
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mi.-,cellaneou.s  .irray  of  instilution.-;.  a  set  of 
policies  which  would  guarantee  that  the  lull 
range  of  higher  educational  needs  of  the  na- 
tion .ire  being  met  now.  cr  will  be  in  tlie 
future. 

Tills  may  surprise  our  ■.  isitor  irom  outer- 
space  considerably,  because  it  would  be  a 
re.isonable  .issumption  on  his  p.irt  that  a 
nation  with  the  greatest  power  .ind  largest 
responsibilities  ol  .my  on  earth  would  pos- 
sess a  well-organized  nation.il  system  of 
higher  educition.  compir.ibie,  let  us  t.iy.  to 
lis  national  .system  ol  defense  He  would  per- 
haps, especially,  expect  thi.s  in  ..n  .ige  wlien 
higher  education  has  become  of  .ibsohitely 
central  import. nice  to  .ill  that  matters  most 
to  the  people  of  that  ii.itlon.  iiicludiiig  their 
health,  tiieir  economic  well-being,  their  \ery 
capacity  lor  .sur\i\al  it.self  t-i>  s.iy  nothing 
of  their  S.itur(l.iy  .lUernoon  entc-rt.ilnment 
through  televised  intercollegiate  football 
games. 

NO    II  EARLY     DFFlNFt)    1  IDFRAI     ROLE 

But  our  observer  would  be  even  more  sur- 
prised when  he  looked  at  the  role  of  the  na- 
tion.il go\er:inient  in  .-cg.ird  to  iiigher  edu- 
cation Here  he  would  discover  tli.it  there  is 
no  clearly  expressed  and  clearly  understood 
federal  role  th.u  the  nation's  co'istltution. 
while  not  prohibiting  lederal  .icti\ity  in 
iiigher  education,  h.id  nonetheless  largely 
passed  th.is  rr'sponsibility  to  the  st.itcs;  that 
verv  tew  federally  controlled  institutions 
lire  actually  in  exi.st:»nce:  ih.it  t)ie  federal 
role  in  higher  ednc.ition  .witli  the  excep- 
tion of  that  iTiandafd  in  the  I^iiid-Ormt 
.^clsi  has  over  the  ye.irs  been  only  :•  by- 
product of  other  lederiil  purposes,  such  .is 
the  support  of  research  or  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibilities to  war  veterans  or  to  the  disad- 
vantaged; that  onlv  recertly  has  the  lederal 
government  begun  to  support  higher  educn- 
tiou  for  it^  own  .sake  .md  in  so  ctomg  only  on 
.1  heslt.iit,  iragnijnfd  b.isis  th.it  could  best 
be  described  ..s  backing  into  a  feder.il  policy. 

H^  would  .ilso  discover  that  at  the  pres- 
.  nt  time  every  federal  department  except 
the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  and  at  least 
16  independent  agencies  have  direct  rela- 
tionships with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation .ind  that  the  Office  of  Education  alone 
15  responsible  tor  .idmlnistering  over  60  sep- 
. irate  proerams  In  this  .irea  under  the  au- 
thorization of  15  different  legislative  en- 
.ictments 

Finallv.  he  would  find  out  that  there  is  no 
single  place  In  the  federal  government  where 
ill  ol  this  .ictivitv  IS  directed  or  coordi- 
rated.  or  its  collective  impact  on  the  colleges 
and  tinlversities  even  assessed — no  locus  of 
concern  about  the  health  and  welfare  of 
higher  education   per  se. 

Our  visitor,  while  recording  his  astonlsh- 
iTient  at  all  of  this,  would,  liowever.  have  to 
recognize  the  cood  side  of  the  lack  of  a  na- 
tional system  .ind  clear  federal  policy  within 
it.  He  would,  along  with  the  shortcomings, 
have  to  note  the  relative  freedom  and  auton- 
omy our  colleges  and  universities  have  en- 
joyed, the  high  degree  c>f  academic  freedom 
;n  in  s*  '1  them,  the  relative  breadth  of 
democratic  access  to  them  and  the  great 
intellectual  distinction  achieved  by  some 
of  them.  He  would  have  to  note  the  immense 
vitality  that  has  existed  in  this  non-system — 
the  freedom  to  duplicate  what  others  could 
do  better,  to  waste  money,  to  perform  use- 
less, even  meretricious  functions,  yes.  but 
also  the  freedom  to  develop  and  experi- 
ment so  that  higher  education  could  remain 
as  dynamic  as  the  nation  Itself. 

Our  I'biective  observer  from  another 
planet,  having  now  served  his  purpose,  can 
be  allowed  to  !>e  apprehended  by  the  U.S. 
Immigration  .Service  and  sent  to  Cape  Ken- 
nedy t:i  ..wait  repatriation  vj.'hile  we  move  on 
t  1  consider  what  the  new  era  may  be  like, 
and  some  of  the  problems  it  may  bring. 
First,  let  us  look  at  a  fevv  figures  on  the 
growth  of  the  higher  educational  enterprise. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BY  1975-  $34  LilLl.IO.N  AMI  'J  MII.lI.i.N  .sTfllFMs 
Twelve  ye.irs  ago.  m  the  .nadeinic  year 
i965-'56.  there  were  cnrohed  on  a  degree- 
credit  basus  ill  our  junior  coheges.  lour  vcar 
colleges  and  universities  .some  U6  iniliion 
students.  That  ligure  la.si  year  was  ti  iniillon 
biudents.  By  19  75  it  is  c.,ii,-,crv  ativ  ely  pro- 
jected to  be  over  H  nu.lion.  .m  increase  oi 
three-and-a-half  lold  m  just  two  liecades. 
In  1955- 'J6  liie  total  capital  and  reciirreni 
expenditure  by  all  higtier  educallona.  i.ist.- 
lutions  was  *4  1  billion,  of  which  12  per  cent, 
including  research  .oid  aevclopinent  sup];ort. 
was  supplied  by  the  iederal  goiernmeut  l_,.ist 
year  the  ligure  was  »1GH  billion,  of  whicii  J:l 
jjer  cent,  iiichiciing  rese.irch  support  .onl 
loans,   was   irom   lederal   siairces. 

The  ligure  lor  1S<T5  run  of  course,  be  no 
more  than  rough  t^uesswurk  be.-.uise  of  ilie 
Wide  variation  pusMble  in  iht^  a.s.sumptions 
on  which  It  might  oe  develojicd,  .-^n  estimate 
provided  by  liie  Office  of  Education,  based 
on  a  projection  ol  cost  increases  for  the  past 
decade  applied  agiun.st  anticipated  enroll- 
ment increase  and  expressed  in  current  dol- 
lars unadjusted  lor  inllalion  puts  the 
amount  .;l  abnii'  >:14  b.llion.  My  own  gucs,-;. 
n  >wever.  is  I'.i.it  oecau.se  of  .-.oaring  porsonnel 
costs  it  may  iiuite  [losslbly  b?  rather  higher, 
perhaps  as  hign  as  i-40  billion  .^uch  a  ligure. 
if  we  do  reach  i!,  would  then  represent  a 
tenfold  increase  m  lunds  spent  by  higher 
educational  institutions  in  \v.u  decades,  or 
.1  rise  m  such  expenditure  a.s  a  proportion  of 
ONP  from  about  one  per  cent  to  something 
over  three  per  cent  during  .i  120  year  jieriod 
lu  which  i-tudent  iiuml>ers  will  have  in- 
creased lhree-and-a-!;alf  lold 

IKDERAL    SHARE     I.N'      1975     MAY     BE     :jO     fERCFNT 

To  estimate  wiiat  proportion  of  expendi- 
ture will  be  covered  by  lunds  fr-m  lederal 
.-onrces  by  1975  is  difficult  indeed  '^'et  one 
cm  predict  with  little  risk  tliat  it  will  be  far 
iar  -er  than  the  p.-csent  ;i:i  per  cent  The  Office 
1  1  Education,  again  extrapolating  from  past 
experience  predicts  a  rise  -ri  :,b(v,u  ao  per 
cent,  I.  however,  believe  iliat  ihe  lederal 
ihare  will  be  even  greater  Indeed  if  the  Viet- 
nam war  ends  by  1970.  t)ie  lederal  share  by 
1975  may  go  as  Ir.tth  .is  50  [jer  cent.  This 
would  suggest  tliat,  nf  an  estimated  tot.il 
annual  expenditure  'hen  bv  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  (j1  ^40  billion,  as  much 
as  $20  billion  may  come  Irom  federal  sources, 
including,  of  course,  research  and  develop- 
ment support,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  aid. 
My  prediction  is  based  simply  on  the  obvious 
inelasticity  of  other  sources  in  relation  to 
the  expansion  task  ahead 

Tuition  and  fees,  in  1963,  the  latest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available  jirovided 
about  20  per  cent  of  all  income  in  all  our 
institutions,  public  .md  private,  taken  to- 
gether. Income  from  this  source  will  rise 
somewhat  but  not  nearly  as  fast  as  costs,  and 
therefore  this  source  ■will,  in  my  opinion, 
represent  a  declining  portion  of  tutal  in- 
come. Endowment  income  and  gifts,  which 
taken  together,  again  for  all  institutions, 
public  and  private,  accounted  for  about  8.5 
per  cent  of  income  in  1963  will  also  rise  but 
not  as  fast  as  costs  and  so  will  also  represent 
a  declining  portion  of  the  total 

The  dramatic  success  of  the  special  en- 
dowTnent  drives  of  a  lew  of  our  major  jirivate 
universities  seems  to  belie  this  assertion 
They  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  for 
their  accomplishment  But  I  would  remind 
you  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  fortunate 
institutions  have  demonstrated  such  success 

Income  from  ancillary  enterpri.ses.  which 
was  17  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1963.  will,  with 
inore  students,  obviously  rise  but  again  may 
well  represent  a  declining  proportion  of  total 
Income.  This  is  because  the  unit  costs  in 
these  enterprises,  which  are  in  any  event 
financially  self-contained,  should  rise  some- 
what less  rapidly  than  the  costs  of  instruc- 
tion and  research. 
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STATE    .VND    1  cCAI.    H'NDS    WILL    r-lOT    MAKH 
I, ROWING    NEEDS 

Finallv .  uici  me  Irom  state  and  local  gov- 
ernnunls.  which  .it  present  covers  about  26 
per  cent  of  the  total  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion will  riae  in  absolute  amount,  but  will 
meet  a  declining  proportion  of  the  much 
larger  costs  .iliead  The  cities  and  stales,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  have  borne  the  princip.il 
burden  of  the  great  expansion  of  student 
numbers  of  the  past  decade  Tlieir  resources 
are  derived  in  major  part  Irom  lax  systems 
that  have  virtually  reached  ihe  limit  of  pro- 
ductivity Other  c.iUs  on  state  and  local  in- 
come, such  .IS  welf.ire  and  lower  levels  of 
education,  .re  becoming  ever  more  demand- 
ing. For  these  rea.sons  it  is  unllkelv  the  cities 
and  stines  will  be  able  to  mam'. on  their 
pr-sent  jirop.  r' ional  effort 

We  are  lorced  therefore  to  a  very  simple 
conclusion  If  this  nation's  needs  for  higher 
ediicatl on  ,ire  to  be  met  m  ilie  years  to  come. 
Ihe  terier.il  government  will  have  to  accept 
the  princip.il  part  of  the  consequent  Iinan- 
clal  burden  And.  Judiiing  irom  the  state- 
ments of  those  representing  higher  educa- 
tion, this  is  v^hat  they  think  and  want,  as 
contrasted  Willi  an  earlier  period  when  there 
were  consider, ible  douht.s  on  ihls  sci  re  As 
evidence  I  haie  onlv  to  cite  the  total  reversal 
of  policy  on  this  question  by  the  As.socia- 
'ion  of  Ameriran  Universiiies  ir  m  the  p.st- 
tion  it  'ook  .ii  the  early  liltii-s 

Some  of  you  may  have  been  at  the  Ameri- 
can Covincil  on  Education  nieetinu  in  San 
Francisco  in  1964  at  which  my  predecessor, 
tohn  Girriner.  spoke.  In  conimentlni»  on 
higher  education's  .ittitude  toward  lederal 
aid  he  told  the  stcry  of  the  little  boy  who 
wr.ite  to  his  family  from  .summer  camp  that 
ihe  lood  was  terrible,  and  anyway  the  por- 
tions were  so  small  I  wotild  suggest  to  you 
now  that  the  little  boy  -writing  today  would 
be  concerned  onlv  about  the  size  of  the  por- 
tions and  the  shape  of  the  dishes  m  which 
they  are  .served 

.■\t  jjresent  about  ;iO  per  cent  of  federal  aid 
takes  the  lorm  of  research  and  development 
sup;x)rt  A  good  (luestion  i  an  be  raised  of  iiow 
much  this  contributes  to  the  undergraduate 
education.il  purposes  of  our  colleges  arid  uni- 
versities It  IS  my  belief,  however,  that  m  the 
future  a  steadily  rising  proportion  of  tlie  led- 
eral contribution  will  represent  direct  sup- 
port tor  institutional  operating  and  instruc- 
iion.il  costs  .md  support  lor  students.  Re- 
search support,  while  continuing  to  moun;  in 
doll.ir  volume,  will  probably  represent  a  de- 
clining proportion  of  the  federal  contribution 
because  liiuher  education's  capacitv  t.o  absorb 
vastly  increased  research  funds  will  be  re- 
stricted ijendlng  a  general  strenetliening  of 
the  enterprise 

Well,  if  llie  federal  government  is  ;o  be  the 
largest  supporter  of  higher  education.  'A'hat 
will  be  the  consequences''  Wil!  this  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing?  Will  the  leverage  in  the  fed- 
eral contribution  serve  to  make  the  enter- 
pri.se  more  orderly  .md  more  efficient?  Should 
it  be  used  that  way?  Will  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion which  are  external  to  but  dependent  on 
higher  education  lie  better  met?  W"il!  there  be 
a.  decline  of  freedom  and  autonomy  in  our 
colleges  and  universities?  What  will  liappen 
to  academic  standards?  What  will  happen  to 
the  distinction  befween  public  and  private 
institutions? 

These  are  questions  wh.ich  lie  just  over  the 
horizon  lor  both  the  federal  government  and 
higher  education  It  seems  extraordinary  to 
me  that  they  are  receiving  so  little  careful 
attention,  that  there  is  so  little  real  discus- 
sion—  I  w.as  about  to  use  that  t.ittered  word 
dialo2ue — between  the  two  parties  at  such  ,i 
crucial  moment.  Yes.  it  is  extraordinary  that 
in  an  .ige  when  a  plethora  of  communication 
has  become  rme  of  the  curses  of  society,  when 
a  government  ^ays  it  wants  to  hear  the  views 
of  higher  education  but  still  does  Its  planning 
in  an  aura  of  secrecy,  and  'Ahen  all  the  sec- 
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t'rs  nf  higher  education  ar?  busy  framing 
pMpntlally  5p;f-sen  ini?  statements  for  de- 
livery in  WiVshlnK'on  we  still  lark  a  high- 
level,  dispa-sslnnate.  non- political  debate  on 
'he  future  of  hlijher  ediKatlon  The  !nau!?\i- 
ratlon  uf  suf^h  a  debate  Is  surely  the  flrat 
orlorlty  for  both  Washington  and  for  the  col- 
leges and  universities 

ROME    rm-CTi    OF    r.REATtY    INCREASED    rEDERAL 
AID 

The  question  of  what  eTect  siih<it«nt|illy 
lncre<used  amountJi  of  federal  nid  will  hiive  on 
the  higher  educational  enterprise  will  of 
course,  depend  •  erv  largely  on  how  thl«  aid 
Is  given  Und|»r  «ome  circumstances  the  effect 
could  actually  be  minimal 

It  Is  for  example  tempting  In  view  of  the 
present  flnancl^il  crisis,  especlfillv  of  our  prl- 
viate  institution?  to  come  out  In  favor  of 
some  formula  for  general,  Bcross-the-board 
federal  support  for  all  Institutions  on  a  non- 
selective ba«ls  B\it  a  considerable  fKieslblllty 
In  this  form  of  support  Is  that  It  mav  be 
largely  self-defeating  slmplv  bv  causing  a 
f'.ir'her  Infl  itlcn  of  r^^t'^  The  federal  gov- 
ernment could  slnlc  several  billion  dollars 
a  year  in  this  manner  with  little  to  show 
for  u  hv  w.Hv  of  a  p-cnenl  strengthening  of 
higher  educ  itlon  F'.  erythlng  that  Is  wrong 
about  the  enterprise  as  It  Is  now  would  simply 
be  perpetuated    only  on  a  more  costly  scale 

In  iriv  event.  It  Is  clear  that  the  possible 
erTe.fs  If- such  an  npprosch  are  stifBclently 
little  understood  to  refjulre  n  preat  deal  more 
studv  of  It  before  any  de<'lslon  Is  made  In 
Washington  to  adopt  It 

A  prior  question,  however,  to  this  one  Is 
whether  a  shortage  of  m'  nev  Is  the  -ole  prob- 
lem In  higher  educr.n,.n  If  a  nonlnflatlonary 
WW  could  be  found  to  provide  general  sup- 
port, would  till-  be  all  that  Is  required'  Or 
Is  ther»  also  a  fundamental  structural  prob- 
lem '  H.is  the  nation  reached  -\  point  in  Its 
development  when  It  must  have  a  more  or- 
derlv  more  coherent  and  more  effl'tent  na- 
tional provljloi  for  higher  education''  And 
if  this  Is  so  should  the  leverage  In  federal 
support  be  dellberatelv  used  to  bring  this 
about' 

There  is,  I  beMeve,  consJderible  recognition 
now  nr>t  only  by  expert.s  but  bv  the  pi.fbllc  at 
large  thnt  higher  educat'on  In  this  country, 
despite  Its  successes,  has  in  recent  years 
f.il'.ed  to  meet  many  of  the  nation's  most 
pressing  needs  It  has  'or  eximple  'v;>t  been 
able  to  provide  all  of  the  kinds  of  research 
and  public  sfrvtce  required  of  It  It  has  not 
been  r>ble  'o  produce  all  of  the  specialized 
prDfesslon.il  and  technical  manpower  re- 
qulretl  of  It  It  has  not  been  able  adequately 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  econ^imicallv  dls- 
adv.m-jiged  It  has  not  t>een  pble  to  provide 
enough  classroom^  laboratories,  or  dormJ- 
torv  beds  ^.  the  nation,  through  the  federal 
government  has  In  elTect  moved  Into  the 
field  with  ma.«slve  federal  funds  to  achieve 
specif!.'  n.iriona:  purposes  And  In  the  ur- 
gency of  the  hour  many  of  the  ->ld  Ideclosrlcal 
arguments  agalrut  federal  iid  have  been 
forgctten 

It  Is  my  view  now.  looking  Into  the  future. 
that  the  pressures  on  the  United  States  for 
at  least  the  balance  of  this  century  are  going 
to  ^>e  so  ereat  and  our  col'egeis  and  univer- 
sities s«-)  absolutely  central  to  the  socletvs 
well-being  In  w.iys  that  dwarf  anything  we 
ha",  e  yet  seen  that  we  cm  n"  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  an  unplanned,  wasteful  chaotic 
approach  to  higher  education.  I  believe. 
ther^f.'re  that  like  It  or  not,  we  must  now 
usf  everv  m.enrvs  at  our  disposal  deliberately 
to  develop  a  coherent  articulated  set  of  na- 
tloral  policies  to  guide  Its  future  growth 
along  lines  that  can  be  counted  on  to  meet 
the  nation's  needs  fully,  effectively,  and  In 
g>xid  time  To  do  !e,ss  than  this  Is  to  court 
dlsa.sf*>r  Implicit  in  this  statement,  of  course, 
are  two  imptortaiit  assumptions:  first,  that 
the  values  t>  be  found  In  educational  plan- 
ning ire  similar  to  those  In  other  fields,  that 
IS.  that  good  planning  leads  to  efficiency  and 
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coherence;  and.  second,  that  It  Is  appropriate. 
at  least  in  part,  to  look  to  higher  educatlfm 
f'r  the  systematic  meeting  of  pressing  social 
needs 

A  COHERENT  SET  OT  NATIONAL  POLiriES 

What.  then,  will  such  a  set  of  national 
policies  be  like''  The  sad  truth  Is  that  no  one 
knows  because  the  design  of  even  a  prelim- 
inary model  for  dl.scusslon  purposes  has  not 
been  a  task  the  society  has  ever  set  Itself 
Naturally  not  Thl.s  would  have  seemed  a  fu- 
tile, profitless  exercise  when  It  was  the  pre- 
vailing assumption  that  we  could  get  by  with 
an  e.s.sentlally  iats'f ?-/ai-re  approach  to  the 
provision  of  higher  education  and  could  live 
comfortably  with  the  notion  that  the  federal 
role  was  purely  to  offer  supplementary  finan- 
cial assistance 

I  would  suggest,  however  that  the  crea- 
tion of  some  models  for  national  con- 
sideration and  debate  Is  now  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  urgency  The  Carnegie  Commission 
on  the  Future  of  Higher  Education,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Clark  Kerr  Is  one  attempt  to 
build  such  a  model 

Ptibllc  discussion  of  proposals  for  possible 
sets  of  national  policies  should.  If  at  all  pos- 
sible take  place  before  Irrevocable  decisions 
are  made  by  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress about  large  new  programs  of  federal 
aid.  because  new  programs  instituted  without 
the  benefit  of  a  considered  and  articulated 
national  plan  for  higher  education  may 
create  patterns  of  funding  and  development 
that  win  be  e-:tremely  difficult  to  change 
later 

Can  a  set  of  national  policies  be  brought 
into  belni.'  without  fedeml  leadership''  The 
answer.  I  nm  afraid.  Is  probably  no — at  le.tst. 
not  entirely  Voluntary  cooperation  of  Indl- 
vldunl  institutions  Is  impHirtant  and  can  have 
some  effect  Voluntary  ciMiperatlon  of  the 
stites  through  the  nt-w  Eduoitional  Com- 
mission of  the  States  Is  also  important  and 
c;m  achieve  quite  a  bit  But  it  seems  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  me  that  we  will  ever  put 
Into  ojTer.itlon  a  fully  adequate  set  of  na- 
tional policies  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  federal  government  in  the  devis- 
ing and  implementing  of  them  As  the  fed- 
eral government's  stake  In  higher  eilucatlon. 
In  behalf  of  .ill  the  people.  t>ecomes  ever 
greater,  as  Its  share  of  the  support  of  higher 
education  become  ever  Larger,  so  Its  respon- 
sibility for  what  happens  in  It  will  steadily 
increase  The  government  will  simply  not  Ije 
able  to  maintain  the  Action  that  its  role 
is  purely  that  of  supplemeutarv  financier  Its 
l.irge  .ipproprlations  will  have  to  be  based  on 
policies,  and  these  policies  will  inevitably 
have  an  influence  on  the  nature  of  higher 
ed'iciti.in. 

What  has  already  happened  proves  that.  In 
a  sense,  the  new  federal  leadership  role  was 
foreshadowed  In  the  Morrill  Act  But  It  was 
t^  be  nearly  a  century  before  It  was  to  be 
fully  revealed,  in  the  passage  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  And  since  tl'.en  there 
have  been  numerous  pieces  of  legislation  that 
h.»ve  .\dded  to  the  role  Immeasurably  So  We 
are  dealing  now  not  with  a  hypothetical 
s.tuatlon  but  with  a  process  already  begun. 
And  since  this  Is  the  ca.se.  and  since  our  need 
for  a  coherent  set  of  national  policies  seems 
clear  the  'ime  has  ci;me  to  bring  into  the 
open  the  question  of  how  federal  partlcipa- 
ti  in  Can  best  be  used  to  help  shape  up  the 
right  set  of  policies. 

I  have  said  that  no  one  knows  what  a 
coherent  set  of  national  policies  would  look 
like  It  Is  easier  to  state  some  of  the  things 
it  would  not  Include  It  would  not.  for  ex- 
ample, Implv  centralized  control  of  who 
should  be  admitted  to  a  particular  Institu- 
tion or  who  should  teach  at  It  Nor  would 
It  Imply  control  over  the  content  <;if  a  given 
course  of  study  or  how  it  should  be  presented 
These  prerogatives  can  remain  the  responsi- 
bility of  individual  Institutions  and  of  state 
authorities,  as  they  are  now 
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A  coherent  set  cf  national  policies  would, 
however  In  the  broadest  terms,  be  c  ncerneil 
with  the  overall  functions,  structure  and 
tlnanclng  of  higher  education,  the  quantity 
of  It  available.  Its  quality  and  the  degree  of 
access  to  It  Some  of  the  kinds  of  policies 
which  might  be  Included  have  alrearlv  been 
dlsc\is.sert  here  and  there  Let  me  i;l\e  some 
random  examples 

One  policy  would  be  to  establish  a  min- 
imum standard  of  free  education  through  the 
fourteenth  pr.ide  that  Is,  through  the  lower 
division  or  Junior  college  for  all  young  men 
and  women  who  successfully  complete  th.e 
earlier  grades  Such  a  policy  would  rectlJv 
•he  present  indefensible  situation  In  which 
.1  resident  of  one  state  has  this  entltlemeii' 
but  the  resident   of  another  one  does  not 

A  second  policy  would  be  the  equaliza- 
tion of  r.ppcrMinltv  for  access  to  hli'her  edu- 
cation bevond  the  Junior  college  .stage.  In- 
cluding upper  division  work  and  graduate 
academic  and  professional  tralnlnc,  for  aiiv 
qualltied-and  I  emphasl/e  the  word  quall- 
Iled—  Amerlc-,in  citlzeu  no  m.ittcr  what  hn 
age,  sex,  family  or  economic  circumstances 
or  place  of  residence  This  would  amoiuit  to  a 
national  policy  of  advancing  our  most  tal- 
ented citizens  upward  through  the  hlghe.=  t 
level  of  preparation  for  service  to  .sftclety  of 
which  they  are  capable,  without  limitation 

A  third  policy  has  lo  do  with  the  iinount 
of  high-level  ;»raduate  and  professional  train- 
ing and  adv meed  research  capacity  available 
to  the  nation  It  envlfnges  the  creation  of  a 
list  of  designated  'national  universities" 
which  ■.'•o"!d  receive  prcferf-nila;  tieatinent 
in  the  support  of  their  rcse.irch  laboratories 
and  libraries  and  other  facilities  for  ad\':'nced 
study  Ami  research.  Such  a  list  would  be 
limited  In  length  and  highly  selective  and 
would  be  made  up  of  tuiiversltlcs  alieady  :n 
existence. 

A  fourth  policy  has  to  do  with  tlie  role 
of  higher  education  m  helping  to  solve  the 
complex  problems  of  our  great  urban  .ireas 
It  contemplates  as  a  national,  not  simply  .i 
stitte  or  local  imperathe.  the  establishment 
of  vastly  strengthened  higher  educallon.Tl 
facilities  In  our  great  cities 

A  fifth  policy  :s  concerned  with  the  na- 
tion's internatlonul  responsibilities.  It  a.s- 
sumes  that  ultimately  of  f^reater  importance 
tj  the  nation's  security  than  .irmametits  will 
be  its  capacltv  to  assist  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  poorer  and  techiiologl- 
cally  less- iil'anced  nuilona  of  "he  world  ind 
.t  further  assumes  that  .Vmencaii  c^.Ucges 
,ind  unlversii.es  have  a  centrally  Important 
role  to  pluy  in  this  process.  It  there.'ore  re- 
gards as  ('.  in.itter  of  top  national  p^.Ilcv  the 
developmciii  of  such  a  capacity  In  our  higher 
educational  institutions,  again  on  a  selec- 
tive and  discriminating  basts. 

A  final  crroup  of  policies  rolate.s  to  improv- 
ing the  academic  qualltv  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  m  every  field,  but  especially  in 
key  subjects  such  as  mathematics,  the  .sci- 
ences and  English  language. 

If  It  is  accepted  that  the  federrd  role  in 
the  development  of  a  coherent  .set  of  na- 
tional policies  for  higher  education  must 
now  be  a  substantial,  perhaps  even  a  deter- 
mining one,  the  nature  of  the  federal  plan- 
ning process  and  higher  education's  par- 
ticipation In  this  process  becomes  of  .ruclal 
importance. 

The  federal  planning  capability  has  not 
been  strong  In  the  past.  It  has  Improved 
considerably  in  recent  months  but  stin  has 
a  good  way  to  go  .Similarly.  Washington  s 
capiiclty  to  bring  higher  education  Into  Its 
planning  has  been  limited.  Little  improve- 
ment Is  dlscernable  here,  but  this  is  in  part 
higher  educ:'.tions  own  fault. 

NEED  FOR  A  CENTFR   FfiR   HIGHER  ElDfCATION 

What  .seems  to  be  needed  now  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  kind  of  focal  point,  or  renter, 
for   higher   education   close   to   the  summit 
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.>f  the  federal  government  where  it  can  In- 
lluence  all  lederal  action  that  impinges  on 
iiiglier  educational  institutions.  Such  a  cen- 
ter -.vould  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
:or  long-rar.ge  plaiuilng.  lor  cooperation  wltli 
the  states  in  devising  a  set  of  national  pol- 
icies, lor  conununlcatlou  witli  higher  educa- 
tion, and  for  safeftuarding  the  interests  of 
our  colleges  und  unUersltles  when  they  are 
.itfecled  by  any  lorm  of  federal  action. 

One  would  expect  su'h  a  center  to  be  pre- 
sided over  bv  the  Secret, ciy  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare    although  passil)ly  not  be 
located    within    lils    department     Most    Im- 
portantly it  should  be  set  up  iti  such  a  way 
that  it  has  rer.l  uuthoritv  within  the  federal 
.■-tabli.>hment    in    regard    to    all    aspects    of 
•  fi'-ral  ."-upport  of  higher  education.  Lastly, 
t  goes  without  saying,  such  a  center  should 
lepend    heavily  in  all   its  activities  on  men 
,in;i  women  co-opted   from  the  colleges  and 
.niuersltle:^  so  that  It  is  a<-  much  of  higher 
■  ■'.lucatlon  iUself  as  It  is  of  go'. eminent. 

The  creation  of  this  center,  no  miitter 
vhat  its  authorltv  or  how  well  staffed  it  Is. 
will  not  automatically  soUc  tlie  problem  of 
v.-t^at  kind  of  a  system  of  higlifr  "ducatlon 
ve  ultlmatelv  wish  to  have  lor  the  nation 
lud  vhat  partlcul'r  comb'r.atlon  of  coor- 
(linr^tpd  intlonal  policies  will  get  us  where 
we  want  to  go  But  the  center  can.  and 
sliould.  serve  as  a  fonim  v.here  a  '  aiirty  of 
propo-fials  can  be  deliatect  .ciui  po'icies  ham- 
mered out. 

:N  the  fast   DrfAr>F      CRF.Ar   rtlANtIK   IN    HICiHER 
mUCATION 

I  ''ni  fully  .nvare  that  di.sct'sslns^  t':ip  need 
for  a  coherent  set  of  national  policies  and 
•he  cxn;i"lt  i.is"  of  federal  l°ad"rsli!p  first 
to  help  devise  these  pollcip.s  and  then  to  help 
mplement  them  through  thr-  Irverage  of 
fpdrral  funding,  will  strike  mr.nv  of  you  In 
•his  room,  and  many  people  t^enerallv.  as  a 
piece  of  tin-.Amer!ciu.  unconst'tutl'-.n.-il  and 
ttangerous  nonsense  I  But  wr  must  be  realis- 
tic. The  .'^tatus  of  htphcT  education,  in  .'Vmer- 
ican  life,  its  size  and  Its  tinarclal  dem'irds 
i'.uve  altered  radically  In  the  past  dr:-nde.  and 
'he  coming  years  will  hnnfT  even  trr-^ater 
chpnge  If  a  lalssez-fiilre  ",ppro:ich  ''otild  still 
•••ork.  we  would  all  prefer  It.  hut  the  needs 
')f  the  nation  have  outfrrown  It.  What  v.-e 
have  to  'ace  up  to  now  is  a  tctiV.y  t-.ew  situa- 
tion, and  we  mi'st  bring  to  it  .a  fresh  eve.  'hat 
•ve  may  Vie  aware  of  Its  oppor'unltle'!  and 
alert  to  its  dantrers. 

Among  the  former  will  be  the  possibility 
'1  raising  the  getiornl  le-.el  o:  ac.ulemlc 
standards,  of  hrlnglng  .idequatp  support  to 
our  greatest  national  centers  of  learning 
so  that  they  niav  iioid  their  po.'ltions  of 
international  leadership,  of  providing  ac- 
cess to  higher  etlueatlon  for  many  thotisands 
of  talented  vouiip:  people  -.vho  wo-ald  other- 
wise not  have  it.  of  t nailing  our  co'leges 
and  unlvprsltl'-s  to  serve  th?  continuing 
'•flucatlon  needs  of  our  citizens  of  all  ages,  of 
•neeting  our  full  national  manpower  needs. 
tor  example  in  the  health  fipld.  and.  finally, 
of  enabling  our  institutions  to  play  a  full 
part  In  meeting  *he  nation's  intprn:.tional 
rpsponsiblhtips 

Among  thp  dangprs  ;n  the  npw  pra  the 
jreaiest,  of  course,  will  be  the  possibility  of  a 
lecllne  In  institutional  autr'nomy  and  Insti- 
•utional  initiative  To  some  degree  this  may 
;.appen  On  the  oriier  hand,  it  would  be 
painting  a  rosy  picture  Indeed  to  suggest 
•hat  either  autonomy  or  initiative  have  pros- 
iiered  universallv  Mnder  our  past  system.  For 
many  institutions  better  funding  within  the 
context  of  a  set  of  national  policies  may  ac- 
•tially  offer  new  hopes  for  Independence  and 
experimentation. 

A  paradox  of  the  new  age.  as  we  seek  a  way 
•o  reconcile  cTder  and  Independence,  or  If 
vou  will,  direction  and  freedom,  within  a  set 
"f  agreed  national  policies,  will  be  that  In 
their  relationships  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment our  colleges  nnd  universities  will  have 
to  be  subject  to  both  a  less  restrictive  and  a 
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more  restrictive  concept  of  public  account- 
ability for  the  large  sums  of  public  money 
they  will  be  spending.  On  the  one  hand,  il 
they  are  not  to  slip  gradually  into  the  status 
of  virtually  government  controlled  Institu- 
tions, appendages,  as  it  were,  of  Wtushlngton 
bureaucracies,  they  will  have  to  be  ireed  of 
many  of  the  federal  accounting  and  report- 
ing procediwes  which  they  now  endure,  pro- 
cedures which  are  on  the  wtiole  more  restric- 
tive than  anything  sulfered  at  the  hands  of 
state  (.governments  and  which  are  demeaning, 
many  university  people  feel,  because  they 
amount  in  effect  to  punching  a  time  clock 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, as  their  ciind  pro  tjuo  for  j-rreatly 
increased  lederal  support  'and  the  greater 
de^'ree  of  trust  placed  in  them,  will  have  a 
slr^jng  obligation  to  Imjirove  their  efficiency 
and  iiurease  their  productlvitv.  The  \(ry  use 
of  the  words  seems  antlihptl!  al  to  the  nature 
oi  the  acaflpniic  enterprise  and  is.  oound  to 
raise  the  hpcklos  of  a'-adcnilc  man  But  there 
icill  be  possibilities  :or  keepiii;t  costs  down 
without  sacriliciiit;  quality,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  mas-ive  lederal  :  tipp.jrt  will  entail  a 
recognition  of  this  rp'-ponsil;illty. 

.•\  tpecial  i)robleni  .is  we  develop  a  na- 
tion.il  p.>llcy  iramev  .jrk,  and  ■?  ihe  lederal 
rir.a.nrl,.!  role  becni'S  ever  larpe'-.  will  be 
'  ow  lo  pre\ent  a  rr.pid  drying  up  ol  state 
.  iHl  local  con'ribution.s  at-ri  pr'vat"  gilts. 
Will  other  sourifs  want  to  put  money  into 
institutions  whicli  lin  rpasiiiply  are  beconiii." 
the  responsihilit  V  of  a  r!oniiu-int  central 
luiuling  sou.-ie?  Tnltiallv.  I  bplle"p.  it  should 
'■le  p'isslble  to  devi.se  Irirn-.s  of  feder.il  supp-Tt 
■.VMira  requ're  a  mai.'.tpnance  of  previous  ef- 
fort by  other  .'■•urccs.  Over  the  longer  range, 
however  -and  li^re  is  a  really  heretlci.l 
tho\icrht-  I  wou'd  KUPss  that  the  iiicncinp: 
of  h.tgher  education  will,  like  the  .Mipport  of 
aprlculture.  more  and  more  come  to  be  rc- 
,.:  irtied  as  almo.'-t  exclusively  a  federal  respon- 
libilitv.  freeing  state  .'ir.(i  local  funds  for 
other  pressing  jjiupiisor;  ;  nd  freeln<^  prlVKte 
fuMtls.  eithiPr  ior  '-pccial  uses  in  hlKher  f-cUi- 
<  itl'in,  such  as  cxpe.-lineiitation  or  th.''  pro- 
vision of  untLstial  iincnities.  cr  for  other 
fields,  such  as  llir  art"  and  rrcreatlon.  This. 
;.  nvever.  may  lie  a  lon.2  way  in  the  future, 
perhaps  around  the  year  2000.  of  vhich  we 
have  beet:  hcarii'.g  so  much  lately. 

I't'ai.IC  VrR.St'S  ITIVATF   IISVF,   not   IKNtttM 

Ycc.i  must  be  wondering  why  I  liave  said 
almost  nothin?  a'.jout  how  the  development 
of  a  ret  of  national  ijollcie.s  may  affect  the 
respective  interest^:  of  public  and  private  in- 
'•t'.tutions.  I  do  not  in  fact,  regard  rlip  ptib- 
lic  private  issue  as  being  in  itself  of  central 
importance.  The  rentr.;!  issue  is  the  one  I 
havp  touched  on;  how  i  an  we  build  a  co- 
herctit  set  of  national  policies  for  higher  edu- 
cation while  at  the  ^■ame  'imp  prp^erving  as 
much  as  possible  c  f  T)ie  freedom  of  al!  in- 
stitutions, public  and  private.  The  question 
of  public  verstiK  private  is.  I  would  submit  ;• 
side  issue,  and  those  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  diverted  hv  it  are  -Toln?  to  miss  the 
main  issue  and  their  chance  to  liave  a  sav 
in  its  resolution. 

It  is  conceivable  that  private  lilgher  (-du- 
catlon  as  we  liave  known  it  in  the  past  v.'ill 
fjradually  disappear  and  '.vp  will  end  up  wi'h 
a  system  in  which  some  Institutions  histori- 
cally have  their  roots  in  the  covernment  -sec- 
tor and  some  in  the  private  sector,  but  all 
are,  in  a  general  sense  of  the  word,  piiblic 
institutions,  responsive  to  the  i)ublic  need 
and  articulated  with  each  other  in  a  iia- 
tlonal  policy  framework. 

To  many  of  j-ou  here  in  this  room  that 
prospect  ■will  be  considered  disastrous  be- 
cause you  believe  that  the  preservation  of 
acadenilc  freedom,  the  maintenance  of  high 
academic  standards  and  the  capacity  for  ex- 
perimentation in  all  of  our  colleges  and  -ani- 
versitles,  both  public  and  private,  is  r^afe- 
guarded  by  the  very  existence  of  private  in- 
stitutions. This  may  to  some  degree  all  have 
been  true  In  the  past;  no  doubt  it  was.  But 
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it  would  be  a  difficult  claim  to  make  today 
and,  I  believe,  will  be  a  ridiculous  one  to 
make  tomorrow.  What  we  should  be  worry- 
ing about  then  is  iiow  all  our  institutions, 
whatever  the  nature  of  their  control,  can 
preserve  academic  freedom,  high  academic 
standards  and  an  experiment.il  turn  of  mind 
in  the  luce  of  their  inevitable  heaiy  iinan- 
cial  dependence  on  the  lederal  ^'oveniment. 

And  now,  ladies  and  ^rentlenun.  a^  1  clobe, 
you  will  i>erhaps  agree  that  my  topic  wasn't, 
after  all,  so  remote  from  tlie  theme  of  this 
AAC  annual  meeting:  iiuer-mstllutional  co- 
operiillon.  I  doubt,  howe-.cr.  th.tt  many  of 
you  would  have  had  in  mind  iiiter-mstltu- 
tlonal  cooperation  within  the  irainework  of 
a  deliberiilely  developed,  coherent  .-.et  of  na- 
tional policies  lur  .American  higher  educa- 
tion. If  this  proves  lo  be  a  Jarring  note  m 
yotir  deliberations  here,  I  apologize.  But  it 
is  the  way  I  tee  the  iuture. 


THE    HOUSING    AND    URB.'VN    DE- 
VELOP M 1  .;>  T    P  i  lOG  1  r-v  M 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GEUIVlAiN 

OF    RHor.E   l=I.ANr/ 

IN"  :HI:  house  op  REPRESr.NTATIV'ES 

Wrdnrsdav.  May  1,  1968 

Ml.  ,ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Si)eakcr,  the 
Hoi;  ,iii_'  and  Urb.\n  D>-".floi);ii(--i.l  Act  of 
196R  pKscntU  b.-'iii^  con.sidoied  iu  thi.s 
b'idr  hv  t!i?  Banking  iiid  Cntrcncy  Com- 
mittfe.  of  wliifh  I  i-in  liiivilcsu-d  to  be 
<i  'iiem'tji'i-  'ifTi-r.'-.  iTopt  lifi.ie  tn-.'.uid  tliP 
.solution  (if  oiir  Nation'.'?  urban  problems 
and.  in  isarticular.  toward  thp  oradica- 
tion  of  perhaps  tlie  Nation'.^,  mo-t  ular- 
in;:  maiiifcstutioti  of  social  meouily: 
.slum  liousintt. 

It  i.s  quite  ap-parcnt.  to  tliose  v.ho  wi.sli 
to  .see.  tlv.t  tl:e  -tron".e.';t  i)os.sible  leRi.s- 
lution  is  needed  if  this  Nafoii  ;s  lo 
adeqii  itely  mfet  this  crucial  matter  of 
oro-.idin:  nrieciuate  housin.:  for  all  its 
citizens. 

We  cannot  side.'^tpp  this  issue  any 
loniier.  We  can  no  longer  avoid  cominf; 
to  irrii.'.s  -.vith  the  root  cau.ses  of  the  civil 
disoider  that  has  shaken  our  Nation  so. 
To  u.se  an  often  Quoted  -hra.se  these  days. 
"We  must  not  fiddle  •.•liile  our  Nation 
burns." 

A  .sound  liou.sin;;  and  uiban  '.ievelop- 
:r.f-nt  prosrr.m  .s  needed  .iiid  it  ;.-  needed 
now. 

As  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
April  30  edition  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal succinctly  noted: 

It  [the  Housing  and  Urban  nevelo;jment 
Act  of  li<681  Is  a  necessary  adl'inct  to  the 
open  r>ccupar.cy  provisions  of  the  ne'A'  Civil 
Rights  laws  and  an  integral  jiart  of  a  com.- 
mitment  this  nation  must  make  to  eliminate 
misery  and  injustice  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

It  certainly  is  "no  time  to  prune"  as 
this  editorial  is  .'■o  aptly  titled. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
noteworthy  oditorial  into  the  REconD  and 
urce  my  colleaeues  to  lend  their  full  sup- 
port tov.'ards  p;aininef  the  .stronpest  pos- 
sible housing  and  urban  development 
Pi  o'zram. : 

No  Time  to  Prune 

The  administration's  urban  ho-.ising  pro- 
pram  to  replace  the  nation's  substandard 
dwellings  over  the  next  decade  has  moved 
an  important  step  forward  although  the 
House  remains  a  major  threat  to  enactment 
of  the  first  phpse  In  its  present  form. 
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A  modest  proposal  to  begin  with  in  view 
of  the  immense  prohlem  if  urb.in  ilnms  in 
this  country,  the  administration  plan  onn 
sustain  no  paring  In  terms  of  srope  iind 
fimdlng  If  confidence  in  (government  inten- 
tions and  hopes  for  the  future  are  to  be  kept 
alive 

While  the  Senate  banklni;  and  currency 
committee  in  .ippr.'vinK  the  bill-  cut  back 
the  Presidents  r^'quest  fr  )m  Ave  to  three 
years  and  the  nnanclal  aulhorl/atUm  Irom 
flj  billion  to  5  2  billion  dollars  pri^jiortlon- 
iitely  the  program  remains  unchanged  It 
offers  hope  of  making  .-ia;nlf\cant  inroads 
against  urban  decay  For  the  first  time,  it 
w'>»ilrt  set  up  machinery  fi  r  home  ownership 
.lid  !nr  families  of  low  but  not  p<iviTty 
Incomes  It  would  bolster  the  m<xlel  cjtles 
and  rent  supplement  pr  Rrams  and  catalyse 
Urexter  private  involvement  In  the  field  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  houstnK  by  creating 
federillv  i  bartered  but  privateh  funded  de- 
velopment   cnrp<iratlons 

The  i-hanci.'  .  f  Senate  passage  within  ihe 
ri»xt  two  weeks  Is  believed  good  The  make- 
i>r-break  juncture  is  likely  to  come  in  'he 
House  bnnkiUK  and  currency  committee 
which  has  ■completed  hearings  but  has  not 
yet  voted  on  the  measure 

The  heiirlnk;s  held  by  both  committees  pro- 
duced Strom?  siippcTt  from  maiiv  segments 
of  the  iMUlonal  commilnlty  Speaking  lor  the 
U»  Ci»fUerence  of  Mayors  Mavor  Rov  B 
Martin  Jr  of  Norfolk  Vn  called  the  ad- 
ministration bills  absolutely  minimal  '  but 
he  a'Ided  that  the  conference  was  tremen- 
dously pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  Presl- 
dent  s  10-year  program  ff  i  hotislng  and  com- 
miinltv  development  "  Another  c(niment  that 
IS  on  many  lips  these  davs  bears  repeating, 
particularlv  is  a  remmdrr  to  members  of 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  If  we  do 
not  act  promptly  and  vlgcrously  '  said  Mavor 
Martin,  "our  urban  crisis  will  become  an 
urban  catastrophe  " 

The  program  is  still  a  long  .way  from 
reality  Even  after  House  committee  action, 
floor  vot€«  bv  both  chambers  and  a  possible 
'Conference  committer,  actual  appropriations 
will  require  ci>nsideratlon  by  the  Congress 
affording  opponents  a  further  opportunltv 
to  chip  awav  at  an  already  modest  housing 
package 

.\merlca  needs  this  program.  It  Is  a  neces- 
sary adjunc"  to  the  open  occiipancv  pro- 
visions .if  the  new  Civil  Rights  Liiw  and  an 
integral  part  of  a  commitment  this  nation 
must  make  to  eliminate  miserv  and  injustice 
in  a  land  of  plenty 


.A  TIMELY  WAHNINO  FROM  THE 
.ACLU 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

<r    MiN.NK--.<'r\ 
IN    TTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  I.  1968 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker  a  few  days 
At^o  'he  Members  of  Congress  received 
a  statement  from  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  L'nion.  signed  by  seven  distin- 
guished Americans  The  statement,  in 
the  form  of  a  '  pubic  letter  '  warns  of 
the  danger  to  dissent  being  created  by 
the  investigations  of  three  congressional 
committees  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommitt»^e  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can .Activities  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Permanent  Inve.st'gations  Subcommit- 
tee The  signers  call  for  the  jiubhc  to 
protest  the  investigations  and  for  each 
Member  of  Congress  to  speak  out  against 
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those,  even  colleagues,  who  persist  in 
manufacturing  scaregoats  rather  than 
ukntify-.ng  and  elfectively  dealing  with 
the  Nation  s  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems " 

This  paragraph  from  the  letter  is.  I 
think,  particularly  appropriate  during  a 
period  that  is  marked  by  dissent  ol  var- 
ious kinds: 

Dernagoguerv  that  jeopardizes  -he  exercise 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  .issixMatlon  or 
tramples  on  civil  liberties,  cannot  be  loler- 
.ited  The  right  i^t  dissent,  so  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  democratic  system, 
iiuist  be  defended-  particularly  In  the  face 
ot  .ittacks  based  on  unfxipular  or  unorthodox 
poll'lcal  beliefs  The  pillcrvlng  of  those  who 
point  (>ut  and  wish  to  ci  rrect  the  defects  In 
our  nation  must  be  opposed 

Mr    Speaker.  I  include  the  complete 
statement  here: 
PiBi  JC     LtrrtR     ri>     Mt.MBEits     or     Co.sc.Rfss 

Pointing    Ot'T     ihe    D^NCE^.    To    Di^>ent 

Ari  >iNi;  Ot'T  or   iNVKSTiCATioNs  or  Three 

Congressional   Committees 

The  increasing  estrangement  between  black 
a:id  wiiite  Americans  iii  .iddltlon  to  (iincl.i- 
me:ital  disagreement;  over  i^ie  war  m  Viet- 
iiim  trire.^ten  to  ruriture  the  ..atlon  The 
distance  which  separates  the  reality  of  ghetto 
life  fro;n  the  Just  aspirations  of  its  inhablt- 
mts.  and  'he  gulf  which  separates  those  wlio 
support  .itid  those  wlio  oppose  t:ie  war.  are 
increa.sing  trom  day  to  day.  Tempers  have 
be-'ome  short:  long-siitferlng  citizens  have 
become  impatient 

The  protests  which  have  emerged  Irom 
these  political  condlilons  have  taken  differ- 
ent :orms  Some  have  been  traditional,  others 
h  .ve  ijeen  radical  Some  have  been  legal,  some 
have  been  illegal,  and  some  have  been  argu- 
ably one  or  the  other  But  the  fact  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  whatever  lorms  the  protests 
liave  tiken,  thev  reflect  views  and  .sometimes 
import.int  mslsshts  about  improving  the  life 
of  ghetto  residents,  at>out  at>olishlng  the 
ghetto  and  povertv  itself,  at>oui  the  causes 
o{  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  about  alter- 
natives to  Administration  policy 

Though  we  do  not  have  a  single  view  about 
the  wisdom,  uselulnrss.  or  intelligence  ol  all 
the  lorms  ol  protest  which  demonstrators 
have  emploved.  we  do  h^ve  a  single  view 
at>oiu  the  responsibility  which  the  govern- 
me:'.t  must  exercise  in  responding  to  this 
protest  That  duty  requires  :is  its  first  prin- 
ciple that,  whatever  the  government  choc^ses 
to  believe  about  tne  merits  of  the  opinions 
held  by  the  protesters  it  not  dispose  of  the 
arguments  or  the  tactics  by  fixing  the  label 
Communist,  ■  agitation."  "Hanoi"  or  "Mos- 
cow" to  them 

In  the  wake  ot  the  urban  crisis,  exacerbated 
with  the  diversion  of  the  nation's  attention 
and  resources  to  the  war  effort,  and  the  re- 
lated protests  over  Vietnam,  not  a  few  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  apparently  decided  po 
fallow  a  discredited  rjaJ  Three  congressional 
committees  have  made  the  decision  that  the 
profound  social  and  economic  problems  re- 
rlected  in  the  various  protest  actlv.lles  .ire 
to  be  met  not  by  inqu.rv  Into  basic  causes. 
but  by  searching  high  and  law  for  malevolent 
political  influences  -generally  foreign — which 
are  supposedly  manipulating  protests  or  dem- 
>nstratlons  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
Moscow,  Peking,  or  Han«. 

This  IS  the  path  being  followed  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  -he 
House  Un-Amencan  Activities  Committee, 
ind  the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee 

The  Senate  Internal  Securltv  Subcommit- 
tee ha*  embarked  on  an  investigation  of  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics,  and  all 
of  the  organizations  which  were  represented 
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at  the  September,  1967  New  Politics  conven- 
tion In  Chicago,  Among  tne  most  i)romineii* 
was  the  Mississippi  Freedom  DcnMcrntic 
Party  which  has  been  specifically  singled  out 
by  tiie  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Eastland  There  cannot  be  .my  doubt 
that,  m  large  part,  the  bISS  iiiquiry  i^ 
prompted  by  the  anxieties  of  the  Senator 
over  the  growing  success  of  the  MFDP  which 
Is  challenging  his  iioUtlcal  control 

The  Hovise  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee IS  cond'.icting  an  investigation  of  the 
New  Left  in  general  and  Students  for  .i 
Democratic  Society  In  particular  Th<nigh 
the  hearings  have  so  far  been  held  In  closed 
executive  sessions,  public  hearings  can  be 
expected  at  any  time 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, which  is  investigating  the  tauses  l 
last  summer's  riots,  announced  that  it  wotiUl 
first  seek  to  identify  any  lawless  element - 
that  mlvtht  be  responsible  Senator  McOI- 
lan's  btatement  ihat  the  committee  would 
determine  whether  the  outbreaks  were  spon- 
taneous or  whether  they  were  Instigated 
and  precipitated  by  the  calculated  desiK-n  .  : 
agitators,  militant  activists  or  lawless  ele- 
ments." suggests  that  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations will  find  root  m  the  same 
kind  of  loose  charge  and  iiame-calUng  as  the 
HUAC  and  SISS  investigations  Indicate 

The  diVngers  are  manifest  These  investi- 
gations .ire  not  aimed  at  determining  the 
adeqviacy  of  laws  concerning  overt  acts  lh.it 
actually  threaten  national  security  or  the 
Executive  Branch's  enforcement  of  such  laws 
which  .ire  within  the  province  of  congres- 
sional Investigation  These  investigations  are 
aimed  at  the  sacrosanct  areas  of  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms— freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly  and  association,  treedom  of  Ihe 
press  They  threaten  to  repeat  the  experience 
of  the  nlneteen-tiftles  when  the  cry  of  Com- 
munism by  Senator  McCarthy  and  his  :»co- 
lytes  stifled  all  but  the  most  orthodox  poli- 
tics Though  we  believe  that  today's  di.sseii- 
ters  and  proti  sters  will  not  be  easily  intimi- 
dated, the  fact  remains  that  the  effect  !•: 
simplistic  name-calling  will  be  to  intimi- 
date some  people.  The  more  intensive  the 
name-calling,  and  the  guilt-by-association. 
the  greater  the  number  of  those  who  vvil! 
prefer  anonymity  to  visibility  and  prefer  ' 
remain  outside  the  political  dialogue  More 
than  that,  however.  It  may  well  lead,  as  in 
the  fifties,  not  only  to  siience  but  also  to 
persec'.ition.  prosecution.  and  loss  <  t 
employment. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  consequence 
may  be  the  further  lowering  of  the  qualitv 
of  debate  concerning  the  nation's  problems 
With  '.he  ;--o!atlon  of  the  substantive  rr:'- 
iclsm  of  the  .ictlvl.sts  from  the  Americni: 
mainstream,  'he  search  for  solutions  ma-, 
turn  up  scapegoats  .\nd  the  means  of  de.il- 
ing  with  the  conditions  may  be  increasmcl-. 
represFive 

Real  solutions  will  not  be  forthcoming 
The  conditians  will  continue  to  deterlorite 
and  the  pace  of  rebellion  and  repression  will 
accelerate  disastrously,  polarizing  our  people 

There  may  hive  been  a  time  nfter  the 
beginning  of  Senator  McCarthy's  ascendancv 
when  his  brutal  attacks  on  the  democrat;- 
p.-oce's  could  have  been  stopped  in  its  tracks 
if  It  hid  been  met  early  and  re'^olutely  bv 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  .American 
life. 

We  will  never  know  -Ah  i:  might  have  been 
eighteen  years  ago.  taut  we  know  today  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  stand  by  silently  when 
In  our  Judgment  the  threat  of  political 
repression  and  persecution  appears  in  any 
form  within  the  nation. 

We  Intend  to  point  out  the  political 
dangers  .it  first  sight  and  to  condemn  any 
government  action  which — however,  slight- 
ly- makes  us  wonder  if  McCarlhylm  is  again 
taking  root 
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Demagoguerv  -.h-it  jeoji.ird.xes  the  exercise 
of  ireedoin  of  speech  and  associ.ition.  or 
tramples  on  civil  liberties,  cannot  be  tol- 
erated The  r:';ht  of  dissent,  .so  essential  to 
the  preservation  i  !  the  democratic  system, 
nuist  be  defended  p.irticulirly  m  the  face 
i.f  at:.tck=  b.i  ed  on  uiipo.iular  or  unorthodox 
political  belief  .  The  pillorying  of  those  v^■ho 
point  out  and  wish  to  correct  the  defects  In 
L  iir  natirn  mtist  be  opposed 

We  c:(ll  upon  the  public  to  protest  the 
cOhKressional  investigations  i.nd  we  call  upon 
eiicli  member  of  the  Congress  to  speak  out 
against  those,  even  colleagues,  who  persist 
in  manufacturirg  sc.peBoats  rather  than 
identifying  ;ind  effectively  deallnt'  with  the 
nation's  social  and  economic  problems 
We   c'lll    fnr   ;iii    ;nnnPdiate   cancellation   of 

.irtlier    ;'r   refd  iiii-    projiosed    by    SISS    .md 
HUAC 

H'  i;<  p.    Bvi  Dvv  -N 

Fovnth'r,    ACl.U 

Rev     John    C     BrNNFTT 

Prr^itiruJ    Union  Theologual  St^viinary. 

HoiO  HI   V   Dhin^n    S  ,I 

!)rnii    finstov  CollfOf  l.axr  Sriiool 

R   ,bbl     MM-R!Cf     ElSFNURATH 

Prraidi'nt.   V'linn    of   An}rru-an    Hrbreif 
Covgrcgat'ons 

UOBFRT    M      Ht-n  HINS 

Prr^tdc't      Crnt.r     !,)'■     t'lr     S:udv     (if 

Di'Viriiratu'   Iti'.ttt  tit  ion -■ 
Rev    Dr    Martin  1  uthfr  King    Jr  . 
■  Thl'     statement     '.va*     [repared     and 

approved    hv    Or     Kine    prior    to    his 

death    on    April    4     1968  i 

Dr    IiFNJ,AMlN   SP0(  K 


WHEN 


MORALITY    BREAKS 
THE    LAW 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

UK     .NEW     VuhK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEriihlSKM  A'l  IVES 

Wednesday,  May  l,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
i^reat  deal  of  discussion  in  all  parts  of 
our  Nation  about  the  limits  of  lesjjon- 
sible  dis.sent  and  the  tactics  being  em- 
ployed by  those  who  would  change  the 
existing  order.  At  the  .same  time  there 
are  a  wide  range  of  oiMnions  on  the 
manner  in  which  we  should  enforce  our 
laws. 

Solicitor  General  Erwin  Griswold  re- 
cently offered  .some  very  perceptive  and 
thoroughly  rea.sonable  comments  on  the 
excesses  of  dis.sent  and  the  need  to  re- 
ject anarchy  and  violence.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's comments  and  commend  his  com- 
ments to  my  colleagues'  attention 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  REroRii  an  edi- 
torial from  the  May  15  is.sue  of  Life 
magazine  in  which  Mr.  Gri.swold's  state- 
ment is  quoted  and  explained 

Our  new  Solicitor  General  Kr-.vin  (iris- 
w-old.  is  rightfully  concerned  iiboi.t  "tlie 
legitimation  of  violence  of  which  we  h;ive 
seen   t.oo   much   in   America  "   In   ;i    speech   at 


Tulane  he  draw-s  some  important  distinc- 
iious  between  violence  and  dissent,  and  be- 
tween moral  rifzhts  and  legal  rights  He 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  man  who  as 
dean  of  Harvard's  law  .school  was  one  of  our 
countrv's   leading   legal    philosophers 

T  cannot  distinguish  m  principle"  says 
(iri-vvold,  "the  legal  quality  .  !  the  (let^-r- 
nu,i:.tion  to  lialt  ;i  troop  train  r.  protest 
the  Vietnam  war  .  .  from  the  determini- 
nation  to  lire  shot,s  into  a  civil  rights  lead- 
er's hf>ine  to  protest  Integration. 

■Violent  oi)i)osit;on  to  law-  any  law-  or 
I orclble  disregard  of  another's  Ireedom  to 
di-iL'ree  l,ills  bevond  the  pale  of  legitimate 
(li..,  er.t  or  even  'of  civil  disobedience,  prop- 
rrlv  understood;  it  is  nothing  short  of 
rehi'llion  " 

Cinswold  draw.s  a  clear  line  hci-.veen  su-h 
actions  and  the  nonviolent  lorin  of  civil 
liisnhedience  championed  by  Martni  I. other 
KliiL'  that  sought  to  expose  "Iniustices  that 
were  iierpetrated  under  the  Ijanner  of  l.iw  " 
Cn-vvMld  i)redl(-t.s  that  "our  nation  will  iioliu 
with  |jnde  not  only  to  the  cour,,ce  of  those 
who  n  kefl  inuilshmenl  in  order  'o  -  li;, Hence 
inni^tirc  hut  also  t-)  the  nior:'l!";  '  I  \hi-]y 
af-iions  m  ;cn:pulonsly  avoi'MriC  vio- 
lence 

still,  the  Solicitor  Cieneral  argues,  "one 
who  contemplates  civil  dlsoljedience  otit  of 
iiioval  (■  mviction  should  not  !■<'  surprised 
i!id  must  not  be  bitter  if  a  criiiiDia!  rniivic- 
tion  ensues  An  he  must  accept  the  1  ict  that 
t  vian'-zed  -ore!-.  .  iiiiin'  e"dtire  <;n  a.nv 
other  basis  His  hope  is  that  he  mav  aid  in 
■  •ctttng  the  l.iw  changed  But  if  he  does  not 
vuceed  in  that  he  raniiot  complain  if  the 
I,i-.v    1-  ajiplied   to  him  " 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7^/»/r.sf/a/y,  May  2,  1968 


The  Hi'^use  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
;?abbi  .S;nil  Israel  Wi:seimn,  Delaware 
Counly      .levi-h      C>  mmuuity      Center, 
Sprinafielri.    I'a,,    olfend    the    fDllo'A'ing 
piiayer: 

"rry^  tn-'e:  kti  tki  nn'n  rwc  nxn 
•3  -in-irr  n  '::  nin'  ncy  cvn  ni 

r;  ^,^  ,',v  //<r  I.nrd's  doing;  It  !,s  vdarvel- 
<ius  :n  iiur  rycv  This  i.-i  the  day  which 
t'.e  Li  id  hath  mdc:  We  inll  rejoice  and 
be  Qlad  in  <f— Psalm  118.  venses  23-24. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  we 
pray  that  Th.^i;  wilt  bless  thetc  men. 
chosen  by  t'le  p(-v:,;e  of  t!iis  Nati.':;n. 

Be■^L3•.v  Tl-.y  bl'\ss:nes  u-nn  the  Presi- 
.iciit  nf  tliise  United  Stctes,  the  'Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  :  nd  Representa- 
tive,; of  this  preat  House,  and  all  who 
inini.>ter  unt  3  the  needs  of  this  great 
Nation. 

St.-indmg  before  Thee,  at  this  historic 
hour  i;nd  pl.ice.  '.ve  call  to  mind  that  20 
years  have  passed  in  Thy  sight,  since  our 
beloved  America.  ic?.:ed  in  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  ancient  Israel's  timeless  Book. 
b.olued  the  young  State  of  Israel,  beacon 
and  bastion  of  fi-eedom  and  democracy, 
como  into  beinr'. 

We  th-'.nk  Thee,  for  the  miracle  of 
l.srael.  and  Thy  everlasting  mercies, 
■ivhich  tndure  forever. 

We  pray  Tliee  guide  the  SUte  of  Israel 
and  all  whn  minitter  unto  her.  Protect 
them,  with  the  nclit.  of  the  might,  from 
above 

Grant.  O  Lord,  that  the  bonds  which 
mnk?  us  feel  a  sense  of  spiritual  kinship 
with  Israel,  may  grow  ever  stronger,  with 
the  passage  of  time. 

Guide  Thou  their  way.  that  out  ->f  Zion 
shall  come  forth  the  law  of  justice,  for 


all  mankind,  and  Thy  -.void  of  lifht. 
healing  and  hone  f:n-  all  Thy  troubled 
children,  everywhere  from  Jeru.salem. 

As  we  pray  "for  the  pmre  ct  J-rusalem. 
we  think  Thee  for  t'.iis  our  ;  we;  1  land 
of  li':e  ty  and  dem  icracy. 

--ir:r"  "in"  -:-^2- 

-:r'-  -- '    -JC  r-r-  -x- 

:n'i,'C  ~,  c~"  T"'.--  ^".L  rio"  k~. 

May  the  Lord  bless  u,>  and  keei)  us. 
The  Lord  make  His  lace  to  shine  u'jon  us, 

and  be  t^racious  unt  >  us. 
The  Lord  lift  no  H'is  countenance  imon 

u.",,  and  Give  us  I'eacf — 
Now  and  forever  more. 

Amen. 


I  <;.W-on 
Dent 
Di'-'L's 
Dorn 

novvriv 


HaiUrk  Nel^en 

Havs  NirhoK 

Heckler.  Mass  N;v 

Herlonir  O'NeMl.  Mh.-^k 

Holland  Hr-.or 


E-lward-    '11  Jacobs  Ranck 

i-'eigha-i  Joiie-.NC  lie-^nick 

Ford.  C.erald  i;  Knr'-ien  Hoo'wy,  Pa. 

Iriedel  Knpfermiin  .s;  fiermalii 

( i.iliflanakls  I.iiiirlruni  St   O.  L'e 

(iarriner  Ii!);c>nr.b  Selden 


( 'iibbiiis 

(inbser 

Ha-'an 


Mathias,  ral-.f      Sh'-u'T 

Mn'  tu'omerv         Vanik 

M  ,.  Me  Wllllv 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOU.- 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi"  Speak- 
er. I  make  the  point  ff  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evdently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  S;;eakpr.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  Hou'e  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  fa-led  to  an.swer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll    No.    1121 


Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
A.shley 
Ashmore 
Baring 


Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 


Chamberlain 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Cowper 

Cunnlncham 


The  SPEAKER  On  tiiis  irllcall  37.T 
Members  liave  answei-i  d  to  thi/ir  names, 
a  qu.oruin 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  lurlhi  r  ;;ro- 
cfedmes  under  the  ral'  wnie  d!si)er..sed 
with.  

TURN  ABOUT  IS  FAIRPLAY 

Mr,  FUQUA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imnus  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  ob.iection 
TO  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  i.o  objection. 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  a  sense  of  f airplay  would 
ind'cate  that  one  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress would  have  the  courtesy  to  inform 
another  when  he  plans  to  introduce  leg- 
islat  on  which  would  take  a  part  of  the 
latt"f's  district  into  a  wilderness  area  or 
a  national  park. 

Such,  however,  has  not  been  my  ex- 
perience 

There  have  been  a  number  of  wild  river 
and  scenic  river  bills  presented  to  the 
Congress — ana  all  contain  one  or  more 
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rivers  located  In  my  district  Those  who 
introdiiCPd  thesp  bills  did  not  show  me 
the  courtesy  of  tellinsf  me  that  they 
planned  to  mtroduce  such  leRlslation. 

I  do  not  cliallen^ie  the  right  of  any  of 
these  sentlemen  to  Introduce  any  bills 
they  see  fu  But,  I  do  think  ttiat  com- 
mon courtesy  would  dictate  that  they 
would  inform  a  colleague  so  directly  In- 
volved so  that  he  would  at  least  be  in- 
formed that  leKislatioii  affecting  his  peo- 
ple was  to  be  presented 

Recently  a  measurp  was  presented  by  a 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  would 
make  a  part  nf  my  district  a  wilderness 
area  Ai!rtin.  I  was  not  consulted  or 
informed 

So.  today  I  am  joining  the  game  In 
presenting;  a  measure  which  would  make 
the  Sixth  Congessl  )nal  District  of  Okla- 
homa a  wilderness  area 

I  apologize  for  not  having  informed  the 
Member  fiom  that  area  of  my  intended 
action  It  would  be  my  thought,  however, 
that  he  will  learn  about  this  action  In  the 
same  ::.an;;er  I  have  learned  about  bills 
uhich  .'fTected  my  district — second  hand 


THE  200  rn   ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CHARLOTTE.    N  C. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  add'-tss  Uu-  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  rev.se  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  the  House  unaiumously  ap- 
proved with  an  amendment  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  HI.  This  resolution,  .already 
passed  bv  the  Senate,  would  desiirnate 
May  20  1968.  as  -Cliarlotte,  N.C  .  Day  • 
The  purpo.se  is  to  siive  .^ome  recofnition 
to  the  fact  that  on  May  20  Charlotte. 
N  C  .  will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  its  establishment  as  a  city. 

It  was  on  May  20.  1774.  14  months  be- 
fore act'.on  was  taken  m  Philadelphia, 
that  th"  patriots  of  Charlotte.  N.C. 
signed  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence  " 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  1  Mr  Rogers! 
for  callinf  up  ttiis  resolution  yesterday, 
and  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  my  dis- 
tinguished collea^'ue  from  North  Caro- 
lina 1  Mr  Whitener!  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for 
his  help  in  that  action. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  20th  of  May.  Char- 
lotte. N  C  ,  will  celebrate  lis  200th  anni- 
versary wuh  a  bu  pnigram.  The  First 
Lady  of  the  land  is  to  be  present  and  will 
make  a  -speech.  I  wish  I  could  provide 
transportation  to  all  Members  of  ir.e 
Con^:-.s.>  f.o  attend,  but  since  I  cannot  do 
that  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
who  find  it  possible  to  come  to  Charlotte 
on  May  20.  and  participate  in  the  com- 
memoration of  one  of  the  most  significant 
incidents  in  our  country's  history. 


I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Viininla'^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  what  has 
the  President  done  or  what  is  the  Presi- 
dent planning  to  do  to  prevent  violence 
in  our  city  during  the  so-called  poor 
people's  marcli  in  Washington  this 
month'' 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President 
sui:;c;esting  action  on  his  part  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday  Cer- 
tainly the  President  and  his  .attorney 
General  are  charred  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  enforcing  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try and  preventing  violence  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital 


NEED  FOR   FHKED<^M   IN  SOUTH 
VIKI'NAM 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Si>eaker  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous ccinsent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
New  York'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  a  repoit  on 
the  front  r-i  e  ol  today's  Ne^w  YorK  Times 
relates  the  arrest  and  imijrisonment  of 
Truoni,'  Dlnli  Dzu.  who  ..iHrurcd  the  .,ec- 
ond  liiiihost  vote  in  last  fall's  presiden- 
tial election  in  South  Vietnam.  He  was 
charged  with  the  "crime"  of  having  sag- 
-jested  the  creation  of  a  coalition  '.govern- 
ment in  his  country. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  interfere 
with  sclf-determination  in  South  Viet- 
nam Nor  should  we  tell  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  they  must  or  must  not  have 
a  coalition  ;io\ernmenl 

But  I  do  bt'lie^e  we  have  a  moral  and 
lesal  right  t.)  require,  as  a  condlt.on  ol 
our  suppor*.  that  the  elected  government 
in  South  Vietnam  practice  the  freedom 
ihey  claim  to  possess.  For  this  is,  after 
all.  the  freedom  we  are  lighting  to  secure 
for  them. 

Mr  Dzu's  imprisonment  .seems  to  be  a 
direct  repudiation  of  the  right  of  free 
speech  and.  as  such,  indicates  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  is  fallint:  far 
short  of  minimum  standards  of  de- 
mo :racy 

I  am  today  writing  to  President  Thieu 
to  advise  him  of  my  deep  and  constant 
concern  and  to  remind  hiin  of  his  pledges. 
made  to  me  iwrsonally  when  I  was  in 
Saigon  last,  to  mainuun  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

I  am  also  wntuiti  to  President  Thieu 
to  make  him  aware  of  mv  belief  that  we 
in  the  United  States  will  have  to  re- 
examine our  pifsence  in  Vietnam  if  fiee- 
dom  is  to  bi  a  Uiam  and  suppression  of 
free  si^-eech  a  leanf v 


WILL  THE  PRESIDENT  PREVENT 
VIOLENCE  IN  W.\SHINGTON'' 

Mr  SCOTT   Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addreso  the  House  for 


COMMEMORXT'TNG    20TH    ANNIVER- 
SARY  OF   THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr  MOHCtAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
CM;i^l.1eiatlj:i  of  Hi.use  Resolution  1144. 
c  >;nm'  moratinv;  the  20tii  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  Israel 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows- 

H   Res   1144 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  tTiilted  States, 
sjjeaklng  through  the  President  and  the  C.'n- 
^refs  f.ivored  rcstor.>t  Ion  of  an  nidependent 
Jewish  nation  in  Palestine;   and 

Whereas  resolutions  expressing  support  for 
that  objective  were  adopted  by  previous  Con- 
gresses;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  kriiel  W'ts  estabUshfl 
on  the  fltth  of  lyar.  5708.  twenty  years  ago, 
ircording  to  the  Hebrew  calendar;  and 

Whereas  during  these  twenty  years  I.«irael 
h  8  defended  her  right  to  exist,  developed 
her  economy,  given  sanctuary  to  more  llian 
me  nilillon  two  hundred  .»nd  tittv  thousiin  i 
refugees  and  immigrants,  i  ultlvaied  the  ar's 
i'.Tid  sciences,  .ind  established  and  strength- 
ened democratic  institutions  serving  the 
.Miise  of  freedom  and  human  advancement. 
Therefore  be  It 

Rfsolved.  Iliat  the  House  of  Represent  i- 
tlvea  of  the  United  States  extends  Its  con- 
gratulations to  Uie  people  of  Israel  on  this 
anniversary  and  its  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued progress  .md  expresses  the  hoj)*  thi' 
the  nutlons  of  the  Near  Eixst  may  .sotm  snee" 
iis  neighbors.  In  negotiations  which  will  lead 
to  [)eace,  economic  and  culttiral  cooperation. 
,ind  which  will  bring  .stability  and  progrc  s.. 
•o  the  Near  E;ust  to  the  l>enent  of  all  the  pe  - 
pies  of  the  region:  and  be  It  further 

Replied.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  r'. 
Representatives  iran.smlt  a  copy  of  the.i- 
resolutions,  tiifoueh  the  Dejvirtment  of  State. 
to  the  President    if   Israel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  • 
the  request  uf  the  iicntleman  from  Penn- 
:;vlvania    Mr.  Mor^.^n]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recotrmzes 
the  i^entleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMi. 
Morgan) 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.self  10  .minutes 

Mr  Speaker.  I  regard  as  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  co- 
sponsoring  with  the  ranking  minontv 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Fr.ances  P.  Bolton 
Hou.se  Resolution  1144.  .so  that  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  may  join  in  a  biparti- 
san cominemoraiion  of  the  20th  annivf  r- 
sarv'  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  United  States  l^ad  long  favored 
rei.tonition  ol  an  independent  Jewish  nr- 
tion  in  Palestine  and  20  years  aco  at  the 
United  Nations  helped  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Israel.  Our  confidence  in  U  <• 
l«ople  of  Israel  his  been  fully  vindicateil 
What  they  have  accomplishtd  in  the 
relatively  shoit  stian  of  20  years  is  little 
.-.holt  01  miraculous.  Israel  his  tiiven 
.sanctuary  to  over  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter of  retui:ces  and  inimi'^rants  dviri:.- 
this  period.  Slie  ha.s  niamtr.ined  an  ac- 
celerated pace  of  ..'conoinic  devolopmeiit 
unequaled  by  any  other  new  nation  in 
modern  times 

This  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the 
need  to  divert  much  in  time  and  ic- 
.sourcps  to  defensive  eifort.  Isr.^el  li'?.- 
been  forced  to  develop  rind  maintain 
military  strength  to  defend  her  n;:ht  to 
exist.  We  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
Israel's  plij-'ht  and  the  expressed  mten- 
tio:is  -if  some  of  licr  neieli'Dors  to  wipe 
her  o.T  the  m.t|)  E\ents  have  shown  I.-raei 
to  be  the  truest  and  .stanchcst  ally  oi 
tlie  West  in  the  area. 

We  have  Mewed  with  deep  concern 
t';o  activities  of  the  Soviet  in  moving  to 
exploit  tlie  Arab-Israel  situation.  Even 
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the  crushing  humiliation  they  suflered 
witii  the  aggressors  in  the  recent  con- 
liict  !:as  not  slowed  down  their  inter- 
vention au-ain.st  Isiael  It  is  in  the  long- 
ranue  interests  of  establishing  peace  in 
the  aiea  that  Israel  should  not  be  de- 
;m\eri  of  adequate  means  of  defense.  A 
inilitanly  .stroni;  Israel  will  be  in  better 
f.rcumstances  to  join  in  negotiations 
loading  to  i)eace  It  is  :ny  hope  that 
lather  than  continue  to  foment  discord 
the  Soviets  may  come  to  realize  that 
the  be.st  interests  of  all  will  be  served 
by  lielping  to  establish  an  era  of  i^eace- 
lul  economic  and  cultuial  cooperation  in 
the  area 

On  this  day  marking  the  20th  birth- 
dav  of  Israel  I  want  to  extend  my  hearti- 
est cont'ialulations  to  a  brave  and  in- 
dustrious people.  To  them  I  send  my  best 
wishes  for  happine.ss.  continued  progress, 
.ind  exeiitual  security. 

GENERAL    LtAVE    lO    LXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  .Members  may  have  5  legislative 
rlays  to  extend  their  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  ol  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  ;,eiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man lioin  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding.  I  join  with  him  in 
.1  biparti  an  endeavor  to  wish  the  warm- 
est birthday  trreetinfis  to  the  President  of 
Israel  Zalman  Sliazar.  Prime  Minister 
Lev;  J'.si. !■.•;■!.  Da\ld  Ben-Gurion.  and  all 
Israelis  on  this  20th  anniver.'^ary. 

I  Dcheve  we  can  best  honor  I.'srael  and 
all  Israelis  on  this  20th  anniversary  if 
we  kc-cp  in  mind  three  points: 

First,  that  th?  United  States  .should 
do  evei-ylhing  po.ssible  at  the  hlKhest 
le\ei  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
clear  the  lolly,  the  lutility.  and  the  dan- 
!;er  of  further  ma.ssive  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments into  the  area.  This  would  be  con- 
trary to  the-  .'^■pirit  of  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  tre.Tty  and  not  conducive  to  peace 
or  the  climate  lor  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  make 
clear  ^nd  make  plain  that  we  will  stand 
ready  to  p.ovide  adcjuate  deterrent  de- 
len^ive  capability  to  I.srael  to  preclude 
and  di.scourace  any  aggression  or  any  ag- 
Rrc'^.-r.e  action.  We  cannot  permit  a 
serious  arms  imbalance  and  reportedly 
today  liraelV,  .--up^^rs.jnic  aircraft  are 
nutnumbeied  in  certain  Arab  States  4  to 
1  comp.MTd  to  a  3-to-l  ratio  at  the  start 
of  host:iities  last  June  5. 

Third,  that  we  st9nd  ready  at  all  times 
to  facilitate  diplomatic  talks,  preferably 
direct,  based  on  article  33.  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  or  on  the  Rhodes  formula,  and 
that  the  objective,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
the  right  of  Israel  to  exist,  not  just  an 
end  to  belligerency  or  the  exercise  of 
belligerent  rights,  but  diplomatic  recog- 
nition Icr  Israel  as  a  sovereign  and  free 
state. 

Ambassador  Gunnar  Uarring's  mission, 
consistant  with  the  Security  Coimcil 
resolution  is  not  being  facilitated  by 
Cairo's    adamant    stand — at    present — 


against  negotiation  and  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  apparent  in.sistence  on 
withdrawal  prior  to  implementation  on 
the  U.N.  resolution.  Clearly  there  can  be 
no  withdrawal  to  the  status  quo:  there 
will  be  progress  toward  totally  new  con- 
ditions of  peace,  reco:^nitlon.  and  sta- 
bility. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  1144. 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  As  a  Jew  and  as  an 
American.  I  view  this  anni\ersaiy  with  a 
great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  and 
with  hope  for  the  future. 

The  Israelis  have  much  to  celebrate.  In 
their  short  history  they  have  defeated 
three  hostile  p'-mies.  They  have  turned  a 
land  of  swamps,  dust  bowls,  and  mounds 
of  bedrock  into  a  land  of  verdant  valleys, 
rich  pastures  and  forested  hills,  truly 
making  the  country  a  land  of  "milk  and 
honey." 

Israel's  economic  development  has 
been  phenomenal,  ller  exports  have 
grow-n  from  S3.'j  million  in  1950  to  $905 
million  in  1967.  Her  import.-:  have  in- 
creased from  $393  million  in  1052  to 
$1.3555  billion  last  year.  Today.  h"r  in- 
dustrial output  has  .-•urpa.ssed  tiie  S2  bil- 
lion mark  and  industrial  exports  have 
reached  S500  million.  Some  220.000  peo- 
ple, about  one  fourth  of  the  labor  force, 
are  employed  in  industry. 

Israel's  population  has  almost  quad- 
rupled in  20  years— from  765.000  in  1948 
to  2,775,000  in  1968. 

Today  in  Israel,  evory  third  citizen  at- 
tends .school.  In  1948.  Israel  had  130.000 
pupils  and  l.Cro  university  students.  Last 
year  there  were  720.030  pupils  and  28.C00 
university  students. 

Israel  is  today  bit  i  a  ;;."aiun  and  an 
ideal.  It  is  a  tribute  to.  and  a  symbol  of. 
the  fulfilled  lup.ralions  of  the  Jewisli 
people  for  a  homtinnd.  Modem  Isra:'l  :s 
a  nation  \\hich  encom!.<a.s.ses  the  \i.~.i-ins. 
aspirations,  and  h'ji>es  ">f  Jews  through- 
out the  world  'n  ^alutina;  Israel  today 
wo  .salute  the  iJ-'ilcnce,  couraae.  and  ix-r- 
scverance  of  a  people  ..ho  have  ■o)rne 
persecution,  separation  from  thar  home- 
land, and  bittcr.iess  for  :ilmo:;t  2,000 
yccrs.  We  salute  r.  jicoplc  v.'ho  liavc  been 
drucn  across  the  fac^^  of  the  earth,  who 
have  .suffered  tortures  never  known  Ix-- 
fore  by  civilised  i^eop'cs.  biii,  who  rose 
phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  their  6 
million  murdered  coreli^io.usts  to  build  a 
nation  -yvhich  is  truly  one  ot  the  mi;-acl:s 
of  all  time.  Throush  20  ccnttu-ic-s  of  the 
Dia.spora,  the  Jewish  people  carefully 
preserved  their  identity,  heritage,  and 
unity  in  anticipation  of  the  triumphant 
day  when  they  would  restore  the  .sover- 
eignty of  Israel.  And  today  we  can  well 
salute  the  courage  and  genius  of  this  peo- 
ple who  have  built  so  strong  a  nation  in 
only  20  short  years. 

Israel  is  a  nation  that  .shares  many 
common  bonds  of  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  democracy  with  a 
free  and  responsible  government,  ded- 
icated to  social  and  political  progress. 
It  recognizes  the  human  and  civil  rights 


of  all  its  citizens,  including  freedom  of 
worshij).  si)eoch.  a.s.sembiy,  press,  and  the 
right  to  lull  opportunities  for  its  citizens. 
Regrettably,  Israel  is  still  faced  with 
the  hostilities  of  its  Arab  neighbors — 
neighbors  who  refuse  to  recotrnlze  the 
.sovereignty  of  this  state.  Unhappily,  the 
aims  race  still  continues  and  is  a  major 
obstacle  to  any  Israel-Arab  ^ettlem;-nt. 
If  this  country  is  to  continue  its  policy  of 
favoring  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
nations  in  the  Middle  Ea.st:  if  this  coun- 
tiy  is  to  continue  its  friendship  to  Is- 
rael—we must  rnake  available  to  it  the 
arms  necessary  for  it  to  maintain  its 
freedom  and  integrity.  President  Truman 
took  but  11  minutes  to  recognize  the  .sov- 
ereignty of  Israel.  "Every  President  since 
that  time  has  acknowledge  this  country's 
concern  and  support  for  this  nation  in  the 
Middle  East.  Yet  today  the  United  States 
has  not  acted  on  Israel's  9-month-old  ap- 
plication for  the  purchase  of  F-4  Phan- 
tom jets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only  a.sk  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Hou.se  to  join  with  me  in 
unanimously  i^assing  this  resolution  of 
iriendship  which  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, I  ask  inj  colleagues  to  make  avail- 
able to  Israel  the  wherewithal  to  main- 
tain her  sovereignty  so  that  .she  ir.ay  live 
in  peace  with  her  neighbors  atid  .so  that 
nil  mankind  may  be  l>enelitcd  Ijy  the 
e.f  orts  of  her  people. 

I  offer  my  warm  wishes  to  tlie  citizens 
of  Israel  on  this,  their  20th  annivensary 
and  expi-ess  the  hope  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East  may  .soon  meet  as 
neighbors  in  necotiations  tliat  will  lead 
to  peace,  stability  and  progress  in  this 
troubled  area  of  the  world.  I  iiray  lor 
Israel's  continued  progress  and  good 
lortunc. 

Mr.    V/OLFF     Mr, 
entleman  yield? 
Mr.  MORrT.'-.N.  I 
man  from  N- 

Mr.  V/OLI'T.  Mr.  Spfakcr.  I  ri.sc  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14  the  small  and 
valiant  State  of  Israel  ".ill  celebrate  the 
20th  anniver.sary  ol  .ts  independence. 

Tho  iiast  20  years  h.ave  .seen  great 
-rowth  and  pro.sperity  amid  eon.stant 
lio.ailities.  The  people  -^'f  Israel  have 
turned  a  dry  desert  into  a  fertile  land 
ol  fruit  and  llowers.  They  have  lived  out 
a  dreum  as  old  as  the  ccntui-ics  and 
proven  that  the  strenf::th  of  freedom  and 
A  .stronr  '.>ill  can  .survive  de.spite  cc;n- 
stant  mtitruons  by  otlitr  peoples. 

.^Uhou2h  the  past  two  decades  linve 
lett  Israel  .-^troir.icr.  free,  and  pr.o.sperous. 
I  believe  the  real  test  for  the  p-ople  of 
Israel  may  well  be  in  the  next  20  years. 
Israel  cannot  thrive  forever  if  it  must 
pour  Its  resources,  developed  by  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  its  people,  into  a  war 
machine  lo  protect  itself  irom  Soviet- 
m.'^pired  aggression.  There  must  'ue  a 
resolution  of  the  tension  that  has  gripped 
the  Middle  "^last  since  Israel  independ- 
ence. Israel  has  a  right  to  demand  recog- 
nition of  its  legal  status  by  its  neigh- 
bors, and  the  United  States  arid  the 
United  Nations  have  a  responsibility  to 
help  Israel  secure  the  peace  it  so  ardently 
desires. 


Sj.eaker.    will    the 

,ield  to  the  :;entle- 
York     Mr.  V^olff'. 
Mr.   Speaker.   I   ri.sc 
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I  believe  the  depth  uf  the  freedom  and 
sincere  quest  for  peace  that  prevail  In 
Israel  are  eloquently  inscribed  in  Israel's 
Dfclaration  uf  Establishment  and  I 
would  quote  two  passages  that  set  forth 
the  objectives  of  that  little  bastion  of 
democracy 

The  declaration  says; 

The  -itate  ol  Israel  will  foeter  the  rtevelop- 
menl  uf  'he  couiilrv  for  Vhe  henellt  of  all  m- 
hib!t*infs.  It  wlil  t)e  C>.ue<l  ^n  freedom 
justice,  .kiicl  peace  .is  envisaged  by  the  proph. 
ets  of  Isniel.  it  will  insure  complete  equality 
or  social  and  political  rtghtii  tu  all  inhabit- 
ants irrespective  of  religion,  nice  or  sex.  U 
will  gu  ir.intee  freedom  of  reUKlun.  con- 
•cience  I.inifuage  educa'.lun  .-»nd  culture;  U 
will  safpituard  the  holy  places  of  nl\  rellinons. 
lUid  It  will  be  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  another  place  the  declaration  says: 
Wc  extend  uur  hand  to  .ill  neighboring 
St  it-8  ,ind  their  jx-nples  In  in  offer  nf  [>eiM:e 
;tnd  Kood  nel?hbiirlln»ss  .ind  .ippeal  'o  them 
to  e«tnbllsh  bonds  of  iooperatl'>n  ;«nd  mu- 
tual help  with  the  sovereign  Jewl'h  people 
settled  in  Its  own  land  The  State  of  Israel 
Is  prepwjed  to  do  its  share  in  common  effort 
:  r  the' ftilvanceinent  of  the  entire  Middle 
East 

Insofar  as  it  has  been  i)osslble.  while 
under  persistent  mihtarv,  political,  and 
tconomic  .issault  from  its  neiKhbors. 
Israel  has  adhered  f"  these  ideals  which 
are  '.vorthy  of  any  democratic  nation 
Very  importantly.  Israel,  founded  by  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
world,  has  protected  very  carefully  the 
relleious  and  cultural  identity  of  its  non- 
Jewish  citizens 

The  historical  Declaration  of  Estab- 
!  sliment  was  the  culmination  of  a  dream 
nurtured  through  centuries  of  wander- 
mt;.  persecution,  and  virtual  iiopeless- 
nfss  But  hope  was  not  lost:  the  dream 
was  kept  alive  and  the  free  and  demo- 
cratic State  of  Israel  lr.es  as  the  fruition 
of  that  dream 

The  HP  that  binds  the  United  States 
and  Israel  .s  \ery  real  Even  In  the  ab- 
senre  oi  formalized  legal  associations  we 
have  a  vested  interest  ;n  seeing  IsraeJ 
prosper  and  stand  as  a  beacon  in  a  hea 
of  dcsix)tism 

Israe'.  like  the  United  States,  v. as  born 
of  \ loltncf  and  dedi?at»'d  t  ^  tieacc  '.s'ap| 
like  the  United  Stat'?s,  is  a  nation  of  dif- 
ferent 3C'>pies  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Israel.  I'ko  the  United  States,  has  served 
as  a  haven  for  those  oppressed  by  less 
tolerant  i,wornme:its  Israel,  like  the 
United  States,  offers  a  promise  of  free- 
dom and  the  preci  ms  .ipportun'tv  to  live 
o:ie  s  life  in  a  manner  respectful  of  hu- 
man dii;nitv 

It  :s  not  witho'-it  significance  that,  im- 
mediately following  action  by  the  Unit€d 
Nations,  the  United  States  was  the  first 
nation  to  extend  formal  recognition  to 
Israel  F^t  President  Ti'uman.  with  his 
typical  vision  and  wi.sdom.  recognized 
that  here  was  .i  nalnn  with  which  the 
United  States  would  be  proud  to  associ- 
ate in  the  world  community. 

But  this  is  the  past  a-id,  as  I  s«»id  the 
fate  of  Israel  may  well  be  In  the  future, 
I  submit  that  it  is  necessary  for  th"? 
United  States  it  lend  Its  support  to  main- 
tenance of  Israel  independence    For  ap- 


propriate payment,  we  should  make 
available  t.)  Israel  neces.sary  militarv  and 
nonmllitary  equipment  to  assure  her  of 
the  facility  for  mamtaininij  her  strength. 
It  IS  no  secret  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
poujinK  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  wot tli 
jf  equipment  into  aggressive  tomitilis 
such  as  Syria  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public for  the  express  purpose  of  miUta;  v 
destruction  of  Israel  Tlie  Soviet  Union 
has  an  historical  drive  to  eet  to  the  Med- 
iterranean and  would. have  the  Arab  na- 
tlon.s  in  the  Middle  F^st  do  Us  work  by 
driving  the  Israeli  ptople  into  the  sea 

.he  Soviet  Union  has  no  lei;al.  moral. 
nor  justifiable  excuse  for  aggressive  ag- 
crand  /ement  at  tlu  expense  of  Israel 
And  the  United  States  lias  evt  rv  r^a- 
-o  I  to  ixtrnd  tn.-  hand  of  fritiidship  to 
Israel,  not  for  aggression  but  for  neces- 
san"   piotrction   from   external   aggres- 

-nIoII 

If  the  United  States  falls  to  make  clear 
to  the  entire  world  community  our  re- 
spect tor  Israel  oiid  our  willingness  to 
stand  hv  Israel  then  we  will  have  failed 
m  our  moral  obligations  to  the  only 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East  Tiiat 
wo  lid  then  b«  a  failure  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
Iriman  dlRnlty  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  Israel 

So.n.daj.  I  am  confident.  I.iiael  will 
s!>end  LM  ho.irs  witho  it  fear  of  attack 
from  It  .  neigl  bors  Somediy.  I  am  con- 
fident. Israel  will  be  :ible  to  pursue  its 
I)eaceful  :.o.ils  without  ixternal  aggres- 
sion Someday.  I  am  confident.  Israel 
w:l!  be  recoiinized  by  all  nations  of  the 
world  as  a  legal  and  independent  State. 
•  Th"  past  20  vijirs  leave  a  legacy  of 
;  enlevement  The  next  20  years  will  put 
'ho  legacy  to  the  test  of  time. 

I  am  confident  that  our  Inend  in  the 
community  of  iiations.  Israel,  will 
emerge  with  its  hiirh  ^;oals  intact 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  '-entleman  \ield  ' 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUriois     Mr    Derwinskii 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  S|;eaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  le.solution.  and  ixiint 
out  tD  the  Members  that  it  very  prop- 
erly urges  all  nations  in  the  Near  East 
to  work  together  m  harmony  and  co- 
operation Hopefully  the  Soviet  Union 
will  recognize  that  Israel  is  a  fact  of  life, 
will  net  be  destroyed,  and  that  legitim.ate 
application  of  foreign  relations  rather 
than  the  use  of  fmotionallsm  by  the  So- 
uet  Union  will  ease  present  tensions. 

The  Stale  of  Israel  has  earned  its  in- 
deoendence  and  it  will.  I  am  convinced, 
effectively  resohe  the  added  complica- 
tions caused  by  diabolic  Soviet-Russian 
machination  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  column  in  this 
morning  s  Chicago  Tribune  by  Walter 
Trohan.  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
commenting  on  the  growth  of  Russian 
naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean 

Rl^ssian  Navai.  Powfr  Grows  in 
Mediterranean 
1  By  Walter  Troh.in  i 
WASHtNGToN.   April    30--Altho  eclipsed   in 
.■Vmericu   by   preoci-upntlon   with   the   war  In 
Viet  Nam   the  rrowth  of  Russi.in  naval  power 
in  the  Medlterrine m  is  one  ol  the  most  sig- 
nificant developments  of  our  dny. 


The  Soviets  are  now  matching  the  Ameri- 
can 6th  fleet  In  the  history  drenched  waters 
They  have  more  than  40  ships  and  sub- 
marines They  .ire  planning  to  send  heli- 
copter c.irrlfrs  .ind  may  begin  building  air- 
'  raft  carriers  lor  .Medltcrrane.in  duty 

If  the  Kusslaii  expansion  coiitinues.  and 
there  is  lui  reason  i:)  believe  that  it  wii 
be  curtailed  the  Kremlin  will  be  i:i  a  posi- 
tion to  impjfe  Its  will  tiver  much  <if  the  are.i 
At  slake  are  more  th  m  loo  miUlDii  people 
the  world's  richest  <j11  deposits,  tuid  the  s.'- 
curlty  of  southern  Furope 

The  control  of  the  Mediterranean  has  lonw 
been  a  key  to  peace  Tlie  British  have  puUi  U 
out  American  control  was  uiich.illenged  un- 
til the  Russians  moved  In 

Kussl.ms  are  using  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
ports  .ind  ryelng  Malta  and  the  vnst  Nort!, 
.Mlanlic  Treaty  orsfanlzation  built  base  .ii 
Mers  e!-Keblr  In  Algeria  The  Russians  h.i\.' 
been  surveying  the  base  which  the  Frenc.'i 
turned  back  to  Algeria  In  March 

BASE    IS     WELL    I'ROTECTEU 

This  base  l.s  one  of  the  best  protected  decj 
water  anchor.ige.s  in  the  Mediterr.meiiii  1 
has  underground  workshops  and  storage  l;i- 
clUties,  which  might  withstand  nuclear  .Tt- 
tack  Russian  activity  at  Mers  el-Kebir  Is  not 
imlv  111  lop  concern  to  the  tith  tleet  but  also 
to  Spain  and  the  entire  Medilcrr mean  coin- 
inunltv 

Should  the  Russians  move  in  on  .M..lt.i  h\ 
taking  advantage  of  its  economic  collap.ve 
which  has  tollowed  British  withdrawal  irJi.i 
the  ancient  sea.  and  control  the  ..rea.  the 
.American  6th   tleet  would   be  in  danger. 

Russia  w.is  not  .i  loser  in  the  brief  war  u. 
which  Israel  routed  Egyptian  and  other  Ar;il) 
lorces  While  she  may  have  been  on  the  lo- 
mg  side  in  the  war  liussia  reaped  a  harvr-s' 
of  Arib  good  will,  which  gave  Mo.scow  an  op- 
portunity to  sprawl  over  the  Mediterrane  ai 
The  Arabs  iire  more  dependent  on  Ruisi.t 
since  the  loss  of  the  war  l.ist  June. 

li  would  -seem  that  Russi  i  is  not  presenti'. 
seeking  a  conflict  with  the  .Ameru.m  fit!. 
fleet  l!ist.'»ad.  she  is  fxtenclmg  influence  b. 
working  t  1  close  some  Medlterranc.m  p.^r^s 
like  those  in  Yugoslavia,  to  the  tJth  fleei 
making  the  tleet  less  welcome  in  other  areas 
and  harassing  fleet  components  by  loUowinL- 
and  tracking  vessels 

HINGES    O.N    ISRAKL-ARAB    UUARRKL 

Tlie  Russians  might  be  checked  If  the 
.\rabs  and  Israelis  could  settle  their  quarrel 
()Ut  this  split  .seems  to  be  too  vide  and  tn 
deep  for  a  compromise  It  would  seem  th.i". 
while  the  Israelis  won  a  victory  in  a  matter 
of  days,  they  did  not  advance  their  cause  ir. 
the  long  run  by  trading  enemies— I.gypt  l' r 
Russia. 

.\merica  has  a  solid  friend  in  Oreece.  but 
c.tsllgation  of  the  military  junta  rulinc 
Greece  bv  the  liber.il  establishment  caild 
weaken  that  Friendship  Turkey,  a  lonc-time 
friend  of  .\merica.  has  recently  witnessed 
student  demonstrations  against  the  United 
State--  The  French  fleet  has  been  friendly 
rvn  tho  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  not 
Spain  Is  friendlv  but  worried 

Communism  loves  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters  and  it  is  finding  the  fishing  cood  in 
the  Mediterranean  Russian  progress  in  the 
tired  sea  lias  been  amazing  and  will  ci.'ii- 
tmue  unchecked  unless  an  effective  peace  is 
worked  out  between  Israel  and  1  cr  .*rin 
neighbors 

Mrs.  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  eentle- 
woman  from  New  York 

M.s  KFXI.Y  Mr  Speaker,  it  i.s  r.  t  atnc 
reflection  on  the  conditions  of  tho  Middle 
East  that  violence  and  persistent  at- 
tacks bv    .^rib  State-  should    m-^r   thi.- 
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years  20th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ciu'e  ot  the  Slate  of  Israel.  During  the 
irnst  two  decades,  the  Israel  people  have 
continually  evidenced  their  capacity  and 
will  to  survive  as  an  independent  nation. 
And  m  commemorat  on  of  this  anniver- 
sary. I  should  like  t  i  express  my  support 
for  Hou.se  lie.solution  1144.  introduced  by 
Chairman  Morgan  on  April  29,  1968. 

Joy  and  sadness  fill  this  historic  occa- 
sion of  till'  2iiih  anniver.sary  of  the  inde- 
ivcndcnce  of  ihi'  State  of  Israel.  Joy  is 
Ijorn  of  the  tremendous  achievements  of 
the  Israeli  peotile.  and  sadness  at  the 
i:Uransigence  of  tlie  .•\iab  States  which 
(  ontmue  to  attack  the  sovereignty  and 
I  lie  territory  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Is- 
rael s  braveiT  and  delei  minatlon  in  re- 
iiabililatmg  the  desert  into  a  model  for 
all  developing  nations:  us  record  of  sup- 
port for  liio  cau.sc  of  freedom  and  jus- 
t  ce:  lis  tievolion  to  the  betterment  of 
I  lie  human  conditions  m  many  other 
lands,  h.ive  (ained  the  State  of  Israel 
the  admiration  o!  iiee  men  everywhere. 
In  extending  congratulations  to  the 
State  of  Israel  on  her  20th  anniver.sary, 
let  us  diteiiiiine  to  use  our  evei-y  eflort 
to  support  and  safeguard  the  Israel  peo- 
ple s  right  to  a  peaceful.  \;able  and  inde- 
Dendenl  national  existence  in  the  ancient 
land  of  their  ancestors 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommill.'e  on  Eu- 
roiie  of  the  House  C'umm'liec  on  Foreign 
.Mfairs.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
tending tribute  and  congratulations  to 
liie  State  of  Israel  for  many  years  of 
iJi'Ogress  and  jjeace. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  Gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pu- 

(  INSKI]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
m  support  of  House  Resolution  1144, 
which  today  would  extend  to  the  State 
of  Israel  our  best  wishes  on  its  20th 
anniversary  of  independence. 

The  resolution  which  we  are  acting 
on  today  states  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  people  nf  the  United  States, 
■peaking  through  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  favored  restoration  ol  an  inde- 
;><'ndent  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine;  and 

\V)iereas  res<jlutions  expressing  support 
:  r  that  (■biective  v.ere  adopted  by  previous 
( '■■  ncre-ses;  and 

Whereas  the  State  "i  Israel  was  estab- 
lished on  the  fifth  of  ly.ir,  5708.  twenty  years 
ago    according  to  the  Hebrew  calendar;   and 

Whereas  during  these  twenty  years  Israel 
lias  defended  her  right  to  exist,  developed 
iier  economy,  given  sanctuary  to  more  than 
one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
refugees  and  inimigrants.  cultivated  the  arts 
,ind  sciences.  ,.nd  established  and  strength- 
ened democratic  institutions  serving  the 
rause  ot  Ireedom  and  Iniman  advancement: 
Therefore  be  It 

Re.-iolvcd,  That  the  House  of  Represent- 
.;tives  of  the  United  States  extends  its  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Israel  on  this 
innlversary  and  its  best  wishes  for  con- 
unued  proeress  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  nations  of  the  Near  East  m'.y  soon  meet. 
as  neighbors,  m  negotiations  which  will  lead 
to  peace,  economic  and  rtUtural  coopera- 
tion, and  which  will  bring  stability  and 
progress  to  the  Near  East  to  the  benefit  of 
.ill  the  peoples  of  the  region;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    transmit    a    copy    of    these 


resolutions,     through     the     Department     of 
State,  to  the  President  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  20  years  ago  today 
when  the  Stale  of  Israel  was  iiroclaimed 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  state.  That  mo- 
mentous day  constitutes  one  of  the  truly 
inspiring  days  of  history  when  the  Jew- 
ish people,  after  more  than  2.000  years 
of  elTort  and  strug^'lc.  saw  the  rebirth  ot 
their  homeland. 

More  important.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  re- 
establlshment  of  a  free  State  of  Israel 
gave  a  new  dimension  to  the  meaning  of 
human  dignity  and  the  inspiring  record 
of  ijrogrcss  and  achievement  wnltcn  by 
the  people  of  Israel  in  the.se  i)ast  two 
decades  today  serves  as  a  bastion  of  hope 
for  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th  anniver.sary  ot 
Israel's  independence  is  man's  rfcattirma- 
tion  of  his  greatest  di.stinction — "To 
strive,  to  seek.  13  find,  and  not  to  yield." 
Israel  is  both  a  nation  and  an  ideal. 
Daniel  Webster  said  that  God  grants 
libertv  only  t.i  tho,se  who  love  it  and  arc 
al'.va.'.s  ready  to  guard  and  dtliMid  it. 

I.srael  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  that 
sLatement. 

Into  what  was  a  wasteland,  uiililied 
:ind  barely  able  t.T  support  life,  the  Is- 
raelis liave  brought  water,  aid.  and  love 
In  reclaimine  their  ancient  homeland, 
they  have  worked  together  foi-  a  land 
thr-.t  will  shelter  them  forever. 

By  the  tens  of  thousand.s — homeless. 
hungry,  orphaned,  widowed,  skilled,  and 
unskilled — they  streamed  out  of  the 
wreckage  of  Europe  and  came  to  stand 
on  the  shores  of  ancient  Palestine. 

As  our  own  early  settlers  faced  a  land 
of  unknown  hazards,  they,  too.  were  cast 
adrift  from  all  ihcv  had  jireviously 
known.  To  mo.st.  their  worldly  po.s.ses- 
sions  consisted  of  the  clotlies  on  their 
backs  and  the  few  .small  items  they  could 
carry  by  hand. 

When  independence  came  in  1948,  Is- 
rael stood  alone  in  a  cynical  world  that 
believed  it  could  never  .survive  unaided. 
But  the  cynics  were  confounded. 

Children  in  their  early  teens  were  i.s- 
sued  arms  and  patrolled  the  outposts  in 
kibbutzes  nestled  in  valleys.  Many  of 
them  were  killed  by  Arab  snipers  That 
killing  goes  on  to  this  day,  but  the  kib- 
butzes remain  and  grow  stronger,  hour 
by  hour. 

Water  was  brought  to  farms  in  the 
desert  by  truck,  and  by  jeep,  and  by 
tank,  on  the  backs  of  animals,  and  on  the 
backs  of  men. 

Each  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl. 
had  an  assignment — first  of  all  to  sur- 
vive; second,  to  insure  the  survival  of 
Israel. 

Each  blade  of  grass,  each  tree,  each 
stalk  of  wheat  and  grain,  was  planted 
lovingly,  with  reverence  for  the  life  it 
represented.  Bit  by  bit,  month  by  month. 
the  land  began  to  respond  to  the  love 
and  devoiion  lavished  upon  it  .so  abun- 
dantly by  a  grateful  people. 

Where  once  it  could  not  provide  a  sub- 
sistence diet  for  less  than  1  million 
Arabs,  today  it  nourishes  more  than  I'j 
million  Israelis. 

Cities  have  expanded,  modern  build- 
ings are  everywhere,  schools  open  daily. 


foreign  trade  has  increased  enormously, 
the  scientific  community  flourishes  and 
enjoys  a  reiiutation  for  excellence  unsur- 
lia.ssed  in  the  world. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
special  charisma  ol  s jul.  mind,  and  heart 
that  is  each  Israeli  citizen.  The  Bible 
says: 

llic  nghtcuus  shall  nourish  like  ',  !ie  jialin 
tree;  1  iiey  shall  ttrow  like  tiie  i  cdar..  il 
Lebanon 

In  his  determination  to  guard  the  life 
of  Israel  and  to  provide  refuge  to  those 
lempest-tossed  \ictims  of  persecution 
tlic  modern  Israeli  represents  all  men's 
quest  lor  dignity  aHd  self-deleinunalion. 

In  striving,  seeking,  finding,  and  above 
all,  never  yielding,  Israel  has  taken  its 
well-earned  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. That  this  has  been  accoiiiiilished 
in  20  brief  years  is  amiile  uvooi  ol  the 
Israelis  unswerving  lailh  in  Uie  present 
and  the  future. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
;ne  •-e.ilK-man  liom  New  York  !  Mr. 
Kv  ■  .  ! 

Mr  KV/\N  Mr.  Speaker.  1  also  should 
like  1  I  loin  ;.i  commeiidiiiL;  the  ehair- 
niaii  ol  the  House  r'oreign  Allans  Com- 
mittee lor  iiaving  brought  lorth  tius  res- 
olution, Huu.se  Uesolulion  1144.  wliich 
e.-;pies;-es  ilie  ■sviitimcnt  ot  ihi  Hou.se 
leuardiim  Isr.ie.. 

I  euiu.iatulate  the  leaders  of  the  Stale 
ui  Isiatl  on  this  .significant  anniversary. 

Today.  May  2.  marks  Israel  .s  20th  an- 
r.iveisary  ot  independence  as  a  modern 
state.  Her  ilourishiiig  existence  and 
unique  rcbirlli  as  a  jiolitlcal  and  geo- 
graphical community  alter  nearly  2,000 
years  is  a  tribute  to  the  force  ol  the  Jew- 
ish religion  and  the  cultural  resilience  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

Since  Abraham  first  led  the  ancient 
Hebrews  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
children  ol  Israel  have  occasionally  en- 
loycd  polUical  independence,  but  through 
most  of  tlieir  iiislory  have  been  cither  en- 
s'aved,  persecuted.  (;r  .scattered.  And 
throuuhoui  ihcir  rich  history,  leaders 
have  arisen  to  reunite  the  descendants  of 
.^braham.  Irom  the  biblical  Kina  David 
10  David  Ben-Gui;on. 

We  can  marvei  at  the  historic  tribula- 
tions and  achievements  of  the  children 
(  t  Israel,  but  it  is  the  modern  .State  of 
Israel  to  which  we  offer  (jur  conuratula- 
t:on..  today. 

In  the  nearly  2.000  years  lollowmt:  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Tcmnle  i;i  7.3 
A.D..  Jewi.sh  tradition  held  that  the  re- 
turn to  the  Promned  I. and  would  be  ac- 
comiilishtd  by  a  Messiah. 

Although  the  .-ignif:cance  ol  modern 
Israel  is  .ndced  messianic,  llie  Messiah 
took  the  lorm  not  of  one  man.  but  ol  a 
whole  !jco;)le:  from  Theodore  Herzl, 
Chaini  Wei/mann.  David  Be.i-G'jiion. 
iind  other  individuals  of  note,  to  tiie  un- 
named martyrs  of  the  Warsaw  -hello 
and  the  Nazi  extermmalion  camps,  the 
thousands  of  freedom  lighters  of  1947, 
1956,  and  1967.  the  farmers,  scientists, 
evil  and  cultural  leader's  v.  ho  have  made 
Israel  a  yreat  modern  state. 

To  quote  a  familiar  thought  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  a  .^tanch  admirer  of  Israel. 
God's  work  was  truly  their  ow  n. 
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From  as  polyglot  and  cosmopolitan 
backmounrt  as  that  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Israel  ha.-.  lashioned  a  distinct 
culture,  with  :nuch  of  the  old  Jewish 
culture  intact  yet  with  much  that  is 
new  It  has  fashioned  a  working 
democracy,  almost  unique  .n  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Uterallv  makint;  warden  of  the 
desert.  devtlopinK  a  duerse  economy  at 
a  phenomenal  rate  of  growth  exceedint; 
10  i)ercpnt  annually  She  has  atoorbed 
an  immurant  population  of  the  ^.try  old 
and  the  very  young,  the  ill  and  the  ig- 
norant, as  well  as  the  strong:  from  which 
a  \i>:orous  nation  has  been  created 

Vet  today  on  the  20th  annlvei5~.^ry  of 
Israels  rebn-th  .s  a  stale  for  this  un- 
paialloled  achUMintnt.  built  from  the 
ashe.s  oi  unparalleled  martyrdom,  there 
Is  no  peace  Throughout  hor  20  years 
of  existence.  Israel's  Arab  nei'hbors  have 
been  in  a  continuous  state  of  war  with 
her  The  smoldering  conflict  of  border 
;aid.=.  .  lui  haiaA.-,minU  lias  burst  into 
f!ame  three  times,  and  f-ach  lime  Israel 
has  p'.it  out  th«  flames  aUIi  astonishing 
skill  and  .-reed 

!::  li^lB  o'l  t!ie  '.ery  day  ol  Israel .;  birth 
as  a  ncTTum  surround! iiK  Arab  armies 
launched  an  attack.  And  twice  since 
then  Israel  has  won  victories  agaui..t 
Arab   aK^ression:    in   1956  and   1967 

Israel  can  do  without  Ihese  achieve- 
ments She  would  ;ifier  peace  She  lias 
shown  the  surrounding  Arab  States  that 
she  cannot  be  defeated  militarily,  yet 
tht>v  will  net  ayree  to  let  her  live  .n 
peace  In  Jun"  Ui67.  Arab  States  becan 
a  new  ..eries  of  prov.ications.  including 
the  expulsion  of  the  UN.  peacekeeping 
force  and  the  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  to  Israel  shippinK.  This  conhonta- 
tlon  again  resulted  In  a  decisive  Israel 

victoo' 

Today,  nearly  a  year  later,  there  Is  no 
immediate  prospect  for  a  real  settlement, 
and  Nasser  continues  his  futile,  self- 
deleat;ng  bellicose  pronouncements.  And 
-adly  our  o'^n  Government,  inr  all  of 
it-s  sincere  profession  of  friendship  for 
Israel,  is  rearming  certain  .Arab  Stales 
in  the  vain  hope  that  this  will  increase 
our  influencf  in  the  area — which  we  lost 
when  war  broke  our.  In  part  facilitated 
by  American  arms. 

If  we  wish  to  convey  our  congratula- 
tions to  Israel  in  the  smcerest  manner, 
let  us  undertake  iwllcies  which  promote 
a  permanent  peace  .settlement  in  the 
Middle  East,  so  that  the  ancient  i,Teet- 
ms  and  fervent  nope— shalom — peace 
will  be  at  last  fulfilled. 

Let  us  terminate  arms  .shipments  to 
hostile  Arab  States;  let  us  cease  training 
their  pilots  The  6-day  war  t^ave  the  lie 
to  the  rationale  that  arms  .shipments 
promote  .American  influence,  m  fact, 
they  promote  war 

.And  let  us  use  our  remaining  Influence 
to  promote  a  lust  settlement:  a  perma- 
nent sfttlcme!U  achieved  through  direct 
negotiations  among  the  parties,  based  on 
mutual  recognition  of  permanent  bor- 
ders, free  acce.ss  to  international  waters, 
an  fffective  plan  for  resettlement  and 
comiH  •isation  of  -Arab  refugees,  and  a 
final  cessation  of  hostilities 

For  20  years  hostilities  have  continued; 
every    10  years  they   have  broken   into 


open  warfare.  This  risk  will  continue. 
Mth  the  L' rowing  threat  that  civilian 
populations  will  tK?  attacked,  or  that  out- 
side powers  will  be  drawn  ;n  unless  there 
is  a  p.-rmanent  .Attkmi-nt  No  state  in 
the  Middle  East  is  wealthy  enough  to  sup- 
port the  burdensome  l>.vel  of  arms  t  x- 
pcndltures  that  20  years  of  hostll- 
itle.i  have  cau.s^d  No  >t;itf  in  tht-  Middle 
East  can  afford  the  loss  nf  tresh  water 
that  political  imtA-diments  tocaopcratlve 
development  of  water  ri sources  causes 

The  eiitlro  rt'ulon  has  everything  t^) 
gam  from  iieac^-  So  let  this  be  our  wish 
on  I.'.raels  20th  birthday,  and  let  our 
lK)llcles  .'^^pcak  louder  than  our  words 

Mr   MORC^.AN   Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman     from    California      Mr 
Miller  I 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
■  •r.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  a-sKoclatc  myself  with  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  has  made  and  congratu- 
late the  cf-ntlfman  for  bringing  t!ii.^  res- 
olution to  the  floor  of  this  House. 

I  am  certain  many  '<f  us  uho  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  ureal  v,ork  that  ha.'  been 
done  by  the  people  of  Israel  ddmlre  them 
and  feel  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
•.vi.rld  democracy 

Mr  MORGAN  ^Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  trom  Rhode  I.Mand     Mr. 

TlERNAN 1  p 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Supaker.  I  thank 
the  >:cnt!eman  for  yielding.. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
r'llttee  for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  todav  and  I  join  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleasucs 

Mr  .M(>RGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    t;entleman    from    California     :  Mr. 

ROYBAL  ^ 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support    the   resolution 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  with  my 
coUeafiues  in  the  House  and  Senate  in 
offering  my  heartiest  con'.^ratulations  on 
this,  the  20th  anniversan-  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Stale  of  Israel. 

As  chairman  uf  the  House  Foreign 
.Aflan.s  Committee  Special  Study  Mis- 
sion, which  conducted  an  ixlensive 
survey  of  the  enure  .Middle  Ea.st  area.  I 
am  personally  familiar  with  the  deep 
significance  of  this  20th  anniversary  of 
sovereign  nationhood. 

The  historic  and  .symbolic  meaning  of 
this  momentous  occasion  is  not  only  for 
the  pioneering  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Israel  itself,  but  is  also  shared  by  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  wHo 
b.ave  been  inspired  by  the  example  of  the 
heroic  action — and  spectacular  accom- 
plishment— of  the  sons  and  dauehters  of 
Israel  in  assertmg  the  rtcht  to  full  In- 
ternational acceptance  as  a  sovereign 
equal  among  the  community  of  nations, 
m  reclaiming  the  most  holy  of  its  sacred 
religious  .shrines,  and  In  .showing  a  ready 
willingness  to  work  with  others  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  basis  for  tnie.  lastlntt  peace 
and  progress  in  the  Middle  East — that 
ancient  and  strategic  crossroads  of 
cnilLzation. 

This  brave  little  country  has  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  freedom -loving  people 
everywhere  The  forward-lookini;  spirit 
of  its  people  has  earned  for  Israel  the 


highest  current  growth  rate  of  any  coun- 
try 

Today  we  commemorate  a  significant 
and  stlrrmg  event  of  the  postwar  era — 
the  day  upon  which  the  Jewish  people 
proclaimed  the  independent  sovereign 
republic  of  Israel. 

Vet  May  14.  11»48.  is  much  more  than 
an  independence  day  for  a  nation  It  is 
a  tribute  and  a  monument  to  the  pa- 
tience, courage,  and  perseverance  of  ,i 
valiant  people,  who  had  borne  persecu- 
tion, separation  from  their  liomeland, 
and  bitterness  for  almost  2,000  years. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  coun- 
try to  recoKni/.e  the  new  State  of  Isi.nl 
.Americans  generally  ha\e  a  strona  atlin- 
;tv  wiih  the  nation  of  Israel  W  •  have 
a  tradition  of  sympathy  for  peoples  stri-,  - 
inc;  to  attain  sovereign  natlcnhocxl.  \Vi 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  cominilKient 
of  Lsrael  to  democracy  We  feel  f:rcai  ad- 
miration for  the  pioneering  spirit  that 
has  transformed  Israel  in  20  short  \ears 
from  a  relatively  ixxir  country  into  the 
pro-!ri'ssive  and  economically  strom:  na- 
tion that  It  is  today. 

Through  20  centuries  of  tiie  D^a.^- 
pora.  the  Jewish  people  had  carefully 
preserved  their  identity,  h.entasc.  and 
unity  in  imticipalion  of  the  triumphant 
day  when  they  should  restore  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Israel. 

Upon  gi.ir;ing  independence,  they 
launched  upon  an  astounding  era  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  progress  foi 
iheir  homeland. 

Their  accomplishments  during  the  20 
years  of  sovereignty  are  all  the  more 
miraculous  because  Israel,  as  the  Jew^ 
found  it  in  1948.  had  loiig  since  ccaced  t  ^ 
■flow  v.ith  milk  and  honey."  Vcars  <  : 
neglect  had  turned  verdant  '.alleys  int  , 
tnalaiial  swamps,  rich  pastures  into  dust 
bowls,  and  forested  hills  into  eroded 
mounds  of  bedrock. 

Vet  the  cuuraueous  spirit  that  carriea 
the  Jews  throuiih  their  long  exile  en- 
abled them  to  attack  the  problems  of 
forging  a  new  nation  with  spirit  ana 
t,  auerness. 

We  .see  today  that  Israel-Ameiica:: 
relations  rest  on  a  firm  and  fnendlv 
base  The  bonds  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship which  characterized  the  beginninn 
of  these  relations  have  been  transformed 
in  the  course  of  years  into  a  tradition  vi 
economic  cooperation  and  intensive  cul- 
tural exchange. 

On  this,  the  occasion  of  their  in- 
dependence day,  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Israel  nation  and  offer 
our  wannest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  progress  iOid  cood 
fortune. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  iMr 
Ftlton : 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennes.see.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Israel,  a  modern,  progressive  nation 
founded  by  the  survivors  of  Nazi  perse- 
cution, are  celebrating  two  decades  of 
freedom  today. 

The  20th  birthday  of  the  state  of  Is- 
rael sees  this  tiny  nation  as  a  bulwark  of 
democracy. 

Israel    has   well   earned   its   freedom 


From  the  day  of  their  independence  in 
1948,  when  the  .state  of  Israel  was  cre- 
ated trom  their  ancient  liomeland  of 
Paltstine.  the  Jcwi.sh  people  have  faced 
and  overcome  adversity. 

Today.  Israel  stands  firm,  and  on  its 
29th  anniver.sary.  is  more  secure  than  it 
luis  ever  been  in  its  modern  histoiy. 

Throuuli  hard  work,  dedication,  the 
application  ot  modern  .science  and  tech- 
no".) ;y.  Israel  has  made  crops  grow  where 
ti.e  de.seit  nnce  ruled.  It  has  built  mod- 
ern communities  and  pieserved  ancient 
c-.ties.  The  city  of  Jeru-saiem.  .sacred  to 
Jew.  Ciinstian.  and  Moslem  alike,  is  now 
e)pen  to  ail  who  w.sh  to  worship  there. 

In  Its  20-year  history.  Israel  has  given 
sanctuary  to  more  ihan  1,2.50.000  refu- 
gees and  immigrants.  It  has  developed 
lis  economy,  cuitivrlod  its  arts  and  scl- 
rnces,  sought,  with  Us  lull  mignt,  the 
M^rht  to  exist,  and  has  Lstabllshed  and 
strengtiiciied  freedom,  democracy,  and 
i.uman  advancement. 

It  IS  niy  profound  hope  that  Israel  and 
her  Arab  neighbors  will  lind  ways  to 
lasting  peace  and  coexistence  and  that 
together  th'\v  may  bnnu  stability  and 
progress  to  tiie  Near  East. 

11  is  fitting  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  all  those  who  revere  and 
u'spect  liveriom  .xtend  congratulations 
io  the  people  of  1.5rael  on  this  20th  an- 
niversary. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
tiie    gentleman    from    New    Vork    IMr. 

tl.ALPERN  I. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
lie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  heartily  support  this  resolution.  I  am 
delighted  to  associate  myself  with  the 
lesolution  to  commemorate  this  most 
istoric  and  memorable  day  and  to  con- 
.  ratulaie  the  valiant  people  of  a  gallant 
..nd  noble  nation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
:o    the    gentleman    from    Florida    IMr. 

i'ASCELL  I . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  1144  and 
•oin  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
■lonorable  Thomas  Morgan,  of  the 
lorelgn  Affairs  Com.mittee  in  extending 
•ny  congratulations  to  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Israel  on  the  occasion 
'  .f  this  20th  anniversary. 

The  fact  that  this  20th  anniversary  is 
being  celebrated  at  all  is  a  continuing 
tribute  to  the  people  and  leaders  of  this 
free  and  democratic  independent  state. 
Israel  has  political  stability  and  an  eco- 
nomic growth  greater  than  any  new  na- 
•lon  in  modern  history.  Time  and  time 
•igain  it  has  proved  its  military  strength 
I'.nd  valor  in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  aided 
'ther  free  world  countries. 

However,  the  Middle  East  today  is  still 
the  most  potentially  explosive  area  in 
the  world,  and  we  must  not  forget  this. 
We  all  know  that  ever  since  the  defeat 
of  Egypt  last  June  the  Soviets  have  been 
supplying  the  Arabs  with  arms  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  and  recent  statements  have 
again  indicated  that  the  Russians  are 
using  an  age-old  animosity  to  extend 
their  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  make  it  explicitly  clear  that 
there  is  no  question  and  should  be  no 


question  as  to  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Israel's  defense  in  the  event  her  security 
is  threatened  or  in  jeopardy.  The  Tri- 
partite declaration,  the  Middle  East  doc- 
trine, and  President  Johnson's  .state- 
ments all  give  ample  evidence  ol  that 
commitment. 

Peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
are  vital  not  only  to  the  interests  of 
Israel  but  also  to  the  interests  d  the 
United  States  and  the  iree  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  unhesitatingly  sup- 
port all  reasonable  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel's  continued  independence  and 
freedom  from  aggression — ai  fact.  Us 
very  existence — and  its  efforts  in  he- 
half  of  the  free  world,  are  implicitly  in- 
tertwined with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  Accordingly,  on  this  20lh 
anniversary  of  the  amazing  and  fantastic 
."^tory  of  her  success,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  makes  U 
clear  to  the  whole  world  that  we  not  nnlv 
wish  Israel  well,  hut  that  we  are  cieeplv 
committed  to  assuriiiR  her  continued 
success. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
20lh  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel 
evokes  memories  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  almost  20  cenlurie;'  I  or  nearly 
2. COO  years  the  people  of  the  old  King- 
dom of  Israel  in  Diaspora  h.ad  awaited 
patiently  and  prayed  fervently  lor  the 
realization  of  their  mo.st  cherished 
dream,  the  dream  ol  returning;  t'j  then- 
ancestral  home  in  Palestine.  .And  the 
creation  of  the  State  ot  Israel  20  years 
ago  marked  the  realization  ot  that  ape- 
old  dream.  That  act  also  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
JewLsh  people  for  the  attainment  of  their 
common  goal. 

The  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
the  State  of  Israel  is  an  epic  not  only  in 
the  long  history  of  the  Jews:  it  may  be 
considered  as  such  in  world  hislon.-  pen- 
erally.  When  one  bears  in  mind  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  land 
that  was  destined  to  become  Israel  con- 
tained less  than  100.000  Jews,  r.hile  to- 
day more  than  2.000.000  Jews  live  there, 
then  one  can  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  super- 
human task  which  the  creators  and 
builders  of  the  State  of  Israel  have  i^er- 
formed  in  the  assimilation  of  this  new- 
population. 

The  State  of  Israel  is  one  cf  the 
youngest  of  the  newly  independent  coun- 
tries in  the  turbulent  Middle  East.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  the  most  dynamic,  the 
most  enterprising  and  by  far  the  most 
democratic.  It  is  also,  one  might  add.  the 
most  powerful  in  the  whole  region.  Until 
the  6  days'  war  of  last  June  its  territory- 
was  only  8,000  square  miles  and  its  popu- 
lation totaled  about  2,300,000—90  per- 
cent Jews,  On  this  limited  area  and  w-ith 
such  a  relatively  small  population  the 
State  of  Israel  became  the  most  indus- 
trialized, the  most  prosperous  and  the 
most  progressive  state  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Israelis,  by  working  harder  and  more 
diligently  than  their  neighbors  in  nearby 
countries,  have  raised  their  living  stand- 
ard far  above  that  of  peoples  in  all  Middle 
East  countries.  Of  course,  their  per 
capita  Income  is  also  much  higher  than 


that  of  their  ncipiibors.  and  they  lead  a 
belter,  more  wholesome  life.  One  should 
also  add  that  in  addition  to  their  diligent 
and  hard  work,  they  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  sacrihce  their  worldly  (pos- 
sessions for  the  preservation  ul  their 
country  and  its  sovereignty.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  llicy  iiave  proved  this; 
more  than  once,  w-hen  attached,  they 
have  shown  their  valor  and  determina- 
tion by  remarkable  victories  over  forces 
far  more  numerous  than  theirs 

Since  Us  birth  the  State  ol  Israel  has 
been  at  war  with  the  Arab  countries 
which  surround  it.  This  unenviable  sit- 
uai^n  has  n  .1  cliaivjtu  m  20  year.s.  Thus 
Israel  lias  been,  from  its  birth,  a  be- 
leaguered fortress,  and  as  such  li  remains 
under  constant  sicpe.  though  since  the 
G-day  war  ot  last  June  Us  strategic  fron- 
tiers have  been  modified  in  its  favor, 
enabling  it  to  keep  its  foes  at  a  safe 
d'..stancc.  Even  under  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions which  s'uch  a  condition  of  siege 
:in':hes.  the  leaders  of  Israel  were  not 
dismayed  or  disheartened.  ln.s,.ead.  they 
(l.Mblesi  u  10  iieb'cd  ll."..-  t  llorts  to  make 
Israel  iiiiluarily  loimidable.  At  the  same 
lime,  they  were  not  ueterrf-d  irom  the 
lasic  of  making  Israel  a  model  state — 
l)olitically,  *  conouiically.  and  cultur- 
ally—in  the  Middle  East.  Patriotic  and 
compassionate  leaders  .'ucceedcd  in 
maktnf;;  Israel  a  home  for  deslUuie  and 
despondent  Jews  who  were  disi:ersed  in 
other  lands.  And  this  task,  the  .selliement 
and  1  ehabilualion  of  more  man  a  million 
innr.icraiUs.  proved  a  mnr-^l  challenping 
one.  riie  State  ol  Israel  not  only  ^uccess- 
luUy  performed  the  task — it  made  these 
impoverished  immigrants  useful  and 
l.'roduclive  citizens.  Thus  Jews  from  Mo- 
rocco. Tunisia.  Irrq,  and  Vcmcn,  from 
Poland  and  Rumania,  have  found  a  safe 
haven  there,  and,  through  the  educa- 
tional work  of  Israeli  leaders,  have  be- 
come industrious  builders  and  stout  de- 
fenders of  the  new  state. 

Under  normal  and  favorable  condi- 
tions the  performance  of  these  >tupen- 
dous  tasks  would  Iiave  been  difficult,  and 
for  Israel  it  has  not  been  easy,  yet  the 
Israelis  performed  it  willingly  and  suc- 
cessiuUy.  With  the  financial  aid  and 
liioral  suiDport  of  world  Jewi-y-,  Israel  has 
already  become  a  viable  and  solvent 
.'^late.  in  the  work  of  husbanding  and  de- 
veloping its  rather  limited  resources,  Is- 
raelis have  done  wonders.  Through  ir- 
rigation and  drainage  .schemes  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been 
made  productive.  Great  hydroelectric 
pow-er  stations  have  been  built,  and  the 
amount  of  electric  pow-er  in  the  country 
has  been  multiplied  many  times.  Citrus 
fruit  groves  have  been  scientifically  cared 
for  and  the  quality  of  the  produce  has 
improved,  while  its  quantity  has  in- 
creased immensely.  Hundreds  of  agri- 
cultural settlements  and  villages  have 
been  established  under  communal 
schemes,  some  of  these  in  areas  w-here 
there  was  no  human  habitation  for  cen- 
turies. The  industrious  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  people  have  trans- 
formed desolate  desert  areas  into  blos- 
soming gardens  and  citrus  fruit  groves, 
and  many  newly  found  large  commu- 
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nities   have   become   boominK   industrial 
centfis 

Israel  is  a  promessive  slate  in  the  best 
sen.se  of  that.  t<-rm  lUs  government  is 
democratic  and  its  admini.strative.  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  branches  of  course 
confoi-m  to  ihe  ideals  uf  democMacy  The 
President  is  elected  by  tlie  .siiiKle-cham- 
ber  legislature  This  IJO-member  legis- 
lature IS  elected  for  a  4-year  term  The 
executive  branch  is  made  up  of  a  Cabi- 
net headed  by  a  Prime  Minister  The 
Cabinet  is  responsible  to  the  legislature 
for  all  Us  acts  In  short.  Lsrael  has  the 
type  of  parliamentary  democracy  prev- 
alent in  Western  Europe  The  people  of 
Israel  take  pi  ide  in  the  fact  that  theirs  is 
rr.e  most  advanced  and  progressive  type 
of  welfare  slate,  not  only  m  the  Middle 
E<>st  but  also  among  all  of  the  democratic 
countries  of  the  world 

The  20-year-old  State  of  Israel  has 
come  of  age.  and  shows  maturity  in  its 
actions.  Militarily  it  is  sturdy  and  strong, 
always  prepared  to  .safeguard  its  hard- 
won  independence  against  all  comeis  On 
this  20th  anniversary  of  its  independ- 
ence, ^e  hope  for  an  early  end  to  the 
troubles  w  hich  have  plagued  Israel  for  so 
long  We  wi.sh  the  brave  Israeli  people 
the  peace  and  prosperity  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  m 
»!ithusiastic  suppurl  of  House  Rt-.solution 
1114  Todav  li.  the  JOth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Israel  I  could  today  recount 
th.^  trauma  which  attended  and  all  but 
prevented  her  birth.  I  could  rehearse 
the-  agonies  of  her  infancy,  the  obstacles 
she  encountered  in  her  childhood  and 
adolescence— mind  you,  not  the  routine 
hurdles  of  an  awkward  youth,  but 
sfmiblinu  blocks  interposed  by  her  inec- 
oacilable  eni-mies  who  had  sworn  to 
annihilate  her  at  all  costs  and  by  every 
means,  and  who  even  today  alter  bemg 
forcefully  and  justly  repulsed,  persist  in 
their  a^'gression  and  in  their  arrogant 
lefusal  to  re.<;pect  a  fact  of  history 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  I  could 
talk  about  the  miracle  of  the  Negev, 
resuscitated  and  revitalized  by  the 
muscle,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  hardy  pioneers,  the  dynamic 
mini-melropolis  of  Tel  Aviv  with  its 
broad  vistas  and  hectic  traffic,  the  teem- 
ing port  of  Haifa  with  its  bustling  com- 
merce and  perennial  welcome  to  the 
refugee,  the  gently  sloping  hills  and 
fertile  plains  of  Galilee,  the  intriguing 
confluence  of  East  and  West  In  the  golden 
citv  of  Jerusalem  the  intellectual  man- 
power of  the  Hebrew  University  or  the 
Technion  reaching  out  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  Africa,  the  paradigm 
achievements  of  the  Hadassah  Hospital 
at^,d  Medical  Center  the  democratic  ge- 
nius of  a  coalition  government  designed 
to  reconcile  the  differences  and  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  diverse  factions,  the 
astounding  military  genius  of  a  tiny 
nation  whose  commitment  to  an  honor- 
able peace  is  as  unswerving  and  un- 
shakeable  as  it  is  historic 

Mr  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  at  great 
length  about  all  these  things  but  which 
Member  of  this  House,  indeed,  what  citi- 


zen of  this  great  Republic  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  story  of  Israel,  an  ancient  faith 
made  manifest' 

Therefore  on  this  momentous  aiuii- 
versary  I  choose  instead  to  talk  about 
the  relevance  of  Israel  and  the  Israeli 
i-xpeiience  to  .'Vmenca.  to  the  tree  world 
and  to  the  Western  experience  The  com- 
m:s.,ars  ol  Mosrow  know  that  Israel  is 
relevant  because  they  have  chosen  as  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy  and  global 
strategy  to  support  the  .^rab  conspiracy 
by  arming  Mr  Na.s.'^er  and  his  friends 
to  the  teeth  "  At  the  same  time,  of 
couise.  the  CommunisUs  grind  out  then- 
propaganda  about  .\inencan  and  British 
imperiali-^t  collaboration  '  with  Israel 
aggression  Mr  de  Gaulle  knows  that 
Israel  is  relevant  because  his  decision 
t:i  disengage  France  from  her  Western 
alliances  has  not  only  entailed  French 
withdrawal  from  NATO  intransigent  re- 
sistance to  British  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  sabotage  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar,  but  a  180-degree  reversal  of 
French  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Some 
ooservers  were  caught  off  uuard  by  what 
.-?emcd  to  them  to  be  a  sudden  betrayal 
;if  a  long-standing  Franco-Israel  friend- 
ship, but  a  more  astute  analysis  would 
compel  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
Wtstcrnizalion.  the  disengagement  of 
France  inevitablv  implied  a  turning 
away  from  her  alliance  with  Western- 
oriented  Israel  Though  tlw?  reasons  may 
be  somewhat  different,  there  is  a  curious. 
If  not  echoic  similarity  between  the  iit- 
teances  of  Pans  and  the  utterances  of 
Warsaw  on  Israel,  on  Zionism,  and  on  the 
Jewish  pe<^ple 

If  only  by  their  opposition  and 
negation,  the  enemies  of  Israel  have 
delineated  for  us  the  unmistakable  rela- 
vance.  the  signal  importance  of  Israel 
to  America  and  the  tree  world  Quite 
alone  and  unaided,  she  has  defended  the 
Western  principles  of  human  freedom 
and  human  dignity  against  the  totali- 
tarian forces  that  seek  her  destruction 
and  ours 

It  IS.  therefore,  incumbent  on  us  to 
lend  our  support  U)  the  Israel  cause, 
which  IS.  in  a  larger  sense  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy  in  that  area  of 
the  world  We  must  continue  to  insist  on 
the  preservation  of  her  territorial  in- 
tegrity on  her  right  under  international 
law  to  free  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  tiie  Suez  Canal  We  dare  not  counsel 
her  unilateral  withdrawal  from  the 
territories  she  occupies,  .since  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  withdrawal  would  con- 
stitute an  open  invitation  to  further 
Arab  incursions  at  the  behest  of  the 
Soviet  Union  If  there  is  to  be  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  world,  the 
Arabs  must  recognize  Israel  and  her 
pacific  aims,  they  must  forswear  the 
assistance  of  their  Communist  instiga- 
tors, reject  the  irresponsible  ravings  uf 
the  demagot's  in  their  own  ranks,  and 
come  in  good  faith  to  the  peace  table 

The  Arab  nations  on  Israels  periphery, 
exploited  as  tools  of  Communist  expan- 
sionism, continue  their  guerrilla  raids 
and  their  sniping  attacks  on  the  Israel 
population;  the  Communist  arms  buildup 
m  the  area  proceeds  apace   We  in  Amer- 


ica, appreciating  the  relevance  of  Israel 
to  our  role  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world, 
must  do  all  we  can  to  bolster  the  Israel 
defense  capacity;  this  means  that  we 
must  be  inepared  to  undertake  sub- 
stantial .shipments  of  arms,  including  F  4 
phantom  jets,  to  Israel  in  order  to  sup- 
plement the  limited  Israel  arsenal  and 
at  the  .same  time,  to  off.set  comparable 
Russian  arms  shipments  to  Egypt.  Syria 
Jordan.  Iraq,  and  their  neighbors 

On  this  JOth  anniver.saiT  we  have  .ui 
opportunity  to  speculate  on  the  con- 
ceptual and  political  connection  between 
the  Israel  experience  and  the  American 
experience  If  we  understand  that  con- 
nection, we  liave  yet  another  opportunity 
to  launch  America  on  a  cour.se  of  solui 
cooperation  with  her  natural  ally  in  ihe 
Middle  Fast  in  the  name  of  freedom 
human  brotherhood,  and  world  i^eact. 
Should  we  adopt  this  course,  future  anni- 
vers.^nes  of  Israels  birth  will  doubtle  s 
be  celebrated  in  a  world  which  conform- 
more  closely  to  the  vision  of  tlie  hal'.oiMo 
IMophets  Succinctly  put.  the  Israt! 
dilemma  looms  as  a  testing  ground  loi 
the  will  of  free  men  everywhere  to  sui - 
Vive  ni  fieedom 

Mr  HALPEPN  Mr  Speaker,  there  iS 
a  Hebrew  sayim.'  — and  unlike  mo.st  Hi  - 
brew  sayings,  this  one  is  not  Biblical 
that  oil  is  sweeter  than  orange  luut 
This  is,  of  couise,  an  observation  not  .; 
the  senses,  but  of  power  iiolilics  m  tli. 
Middle  East  It  uxplams  why  Israel- 
20th  independence  anniversary,  whicii 
we  celebrate  today,  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable 

In  the  Middle  East,  oil  is  the  currency 
of  political  and  military  support  from  tht- 
great  powers  But  Israel  has  no  oil  to 
use  for  political  leverage,  only  citru- 
fniits.  And  orange  Juice  is  a  poor  pf  i  - 
suader 

Thus,  to  a  great  extent.  Israel  has  bf  :. 
forced  to  rely  heavily  on  her  own  k- 
sources  agility  and  spirit  to  delmd  hti 
self  from  the  Arab  nations  commuted  •  > 
her  annihilation  Help  from  other  gov- 
ernmenis  has  been  cautious  and  grud'j- 
ing,  marked  by  their  desire  not  to 
alienate  the  oil- rich  Arab  coiintne- 
Some  like  the  Soviet  Union,  find  it  iKilit- 
ically  iMohtable  to  be  oi)enly  antagonist;^ 
to  Israel,  and  feed  the  flames  of  Aiati 
hatred  with  modern  and  .sophisticated 
weaponry   to   Egypt   and   her  allies 

Even  from  the  United  States,  unquali- 
fit'd  assistance  has  been  forthcomm 
only  by  the  generosity  of  pnvate  citien- 
For  unfathomable  reasons,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernments  official  stance  of  neutrality 
translates  m  practice  to  a  policy  of  leav- 
ing Israel  vulnerable  while  the  Arab  na- 
tions rearm  themselves  to  the  teeth  fo: 
new  aggression. 

Despite  repealed  pleas  from  myself. 
and  from  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  administration  .-till  balk- 
at  selling  Israel  Phantom  II  iel  finhter- 
comparable  to  the  supensonic  aircrait 
supplied  to  Egypt.  Iraq,  and  Jordan  b> 
the  Soviet  Union.  France  and,  yes,  even 
the  United  Stales. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
what  business  the  United  States  has 
standing  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  the 
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Russians  at  the  United  Nations,  telling 
the  Israelis  not  to  hold  their  Indepen- 
dence Day  Parade  in  Jerusalem  because 
it  might  constitute  a  -provocation," 

I  am  compelled  to  ask;  Who  is  pro- 
voking whom?  The  Egyptians  have  been 
completely  refitted  with  Mig-21's,  the 
hottest  fighter  in  the  Soviet  inventory. 
The  Iraqis  have  acquired  the  latest 
French  Mirages,  and  Jordan  is  flying 
powerful  U.S.  104's.  In  contrast,  the  Is- 
raelis are  still  trj'ing  to  shake  loose  50 
French  fighters  they  have  already  bought 
and  paid  for.  but  which  General  de 
Gaulle  refuses  to  release  for  export.  The 
Arabs  are  stronger  than  ever  before;  Is- 
lael  has  yet  to  replace  its  losses  from  the 
6-day  war  last  year. 

It  IS  a  wonder  to  me  how.  despite  20 
vears  of  battling  Arab  legions  and  politi- 
cal adversity,  this  tiny  state — spawned 
bv  a  pathetic  handful  of  refugees  from 
Hitler's  death  camps — has  nevertheless 
not  only  survived,  but  prospered. 

It  is  an  inspiring  event  when  a  tiny 
country — deteiTnined  to  endure  no  more 
aggression,  but  unable  to  obtain  guaran- 
tees of  .security  from  the  great  powers — 
runs  a  small  but  swift  steamroller  over  a 
whole  gang  of  bigger  and  .stronger  antag- 
onists. 

And  there  is  something  marvelous 
about  the  realization  of  a  dream — of  a 
land  free  from  persecution,  where  shat- 
tered lives  could  be  rebuilt  on  the  land 
of  ancient  forefathers,  where  fertile  fields 
could  sprin.g  from  desert  sands,  and 
where  universities  and  industry  could 
develop  where  before  there  was  illiteracy 
and  poverty. 

The  Holy  Land  was  known  in  biblical 
times  as  a  land  of  miracles.  Today  we 
are  celebrating  a  modern  day,  continuing 
miracle,  the  miracle  of  Israel's  political, 
economic,  and  social  flowering.  It  Is  a 
miracle  that  perhaps  could  not  have  been 
achieved  by  a  people  who  had  not  en- 
dured the  horrors  of  Dachau  and  Buch- 
enwald,  or  by  a  people  who  had  not  vowed 
ihat  never  again  would  they  passively 
submit  to  an  executioner. 

Against  all  odds.  Israel  has  become  an 
inspiration  to  freedom  and  the  will  to 
live.  She  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
power  of  dedication  and  hard  work.  Israel 
has  cultivated  the  fruit  of  progress,  and 
the  juice  of  that  fruit  is  even  sweeter 
than  oil. 

Congratulations  to  the  valiant  State  of 
Israel  on  its  20th  anniversary,  and  may 
this  loyous  occasion  be  marked  In  the 
years  to  come  by  even  more  resounding 
success. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  we,  as  liberty-loving 
Americans,  pause  from  our  deliberations 
of  this  busy  Congress  to  recognize  that 
todav,  our  sister  democracy — the  State 
of  Israel  celebrates  its  20th  anniversary. 
The  ancient  Hebrews  first  entered  the 
land  of  Israel  about  the  18th  century  B.C. 
when  the  patriarch  Abraham  led  his  peo- 
lole  to  what  was  then  called  Canaan  and 
much  later  became  known  as  Palestine. 
Much  has  happened  since  then  which 
fills  the  annals  of  history. 

With  the  enunciation  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration  by  Great  Britain  on  Novem- 
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ber  2,  1917.  the  concept  of  the  rebirth  of 
the  State  of  Israel  began  to  take  shape 
and  on  May  14,  1948,  David  Ben-Gurion 
proclEiimed  the  reestablishment  of  this 
ancient  land  in  modern  times.  On  May  2 
of  this  year,  the  SUte  of  Israel  will  be  20 
years  old. 

Even  before  that  spring  of  1948.  thou- 
sands of  Jews  had  come  to  Palestine  out 
of  religious  love  for  the  locale  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  many  more  thousands  to 
flee  from  the  cruel  Nazis,  who  liad  gassed 
and  ruthlessly  killed  over  6  million  in- 
nocent people  just  for  being  Jewish. 

Since  its  establishment  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  the  brave  people  of  this 
tiny  state  have  fought  three  times  for 
this  land  and,  though  three  times  out- 
numbered bjf  40  million  unreconciled  and 
hostile  Arabs,  they  have  held  fast  and 
won  three  times. 

Attacks  on  Israel  continue  by  its 
Russian  and  Chine.se  Communist  arms. 
Since  the  6-day  war  last  spring,  the 
Soviets  have  furnished  Egym  with  400 
military  jet  planes  and  800  tanks,  thereby 
restoring  80  percent  of  Egypt's  military 
strength.  In  addition,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
sent  3.000  "advisors"  to  retrain  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Arabs.  The  So\'lets  are  en- 
trenched In  Damascus  and  they  have 
moved  an  estimated  40  warships  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  .seems  clear  that  the 
Russians  want  to  aid  and  assist  the  Arabs 
against  Western-oriented  Israel  because 
of  U.S.S.R. 's  desire  to  dominate  Arabian 
oil. 

I  have  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  .sell 
military  hardware  to  Israel  .so  that  she 
can  continue  to  defend  herself  as  a 
democracy. 

In  our  own  enlightened  self  interest,  in 
our  desire  to  oppose  communism  and 
stop  its  spread,  in  our  wish  to  support 
and  encourage  democracy,  I  submit  we 
must  materially  help  the  State  of  Israel 
as  it  is  a  true  outpost  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom as  well  as  an  advocate  of  those  pre- 
cious ideals  which  we  Americans  cherish 
most  highly. 

Israel's  pioneers  echo  the  American  ex- 
pression only  those  with  a  reason  to 
struggle  can  turn  the  desert  green.  The 
Israel  economy  has  made  tremendous 
gains  since  the  rebirth  ol  the  State  m 
1948.  Its  gross  national  product— GNP — 
averaged  an  11 -percent  increase  for  the 
years  1950-65.  reaching  $3.4  billion  in 
1966  for  a  per  capita  figure  of  $1,308. 
New  building  accounts  for  8  percent  of 
the  domestic  product,  a  high  rate  that 
reflects  Israel's  rapid  growth.  Industrial 
production  makes  up  25  percent  of  the 
total  and  commerce  and  services  49  per- 
cent, rates  comparable  to  those  of  ad- 
vanced economies  of  Western  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  facet  of 
Israel  economy  is  Its  agricultural  de- 
velopment which  has  quite  literally 
turned  the  desert  into  a  living  and  grow- 
ing garden.  Its  material  progress  is 
matched  by  its  scientific  and  cultural 
achievements  in  the  arts  and  education. 
Its  progress  is  remarkable  in  such  a  short 
time.  Those  like  myself  who  have  visited 


Israel  can  attest  to  the  unbounded  ad- 
miration and  love  of  its  people  lor  the 
United  States  and  tor  things  American. 
We  of  the  United  Slates,  salute  and 
congratulate  the  State  of  Israel  on  its 
20th  anniversary  and  extend  our  most 
heartfelt  good  wishes  for  a  happy,  pros- 
perous and  i>eaceful  lulure  in  ihe  years 
ahead.  May  Israel  be  as  the  Prophet 
Isiah  said  "A  covenant  for  a  people  and 
a  light  to  the  nations." 

Mr.  ROLAND.  Mr.  Speakejf,  20  years 
ago.  a  valiant  people  realized  their  cen- 
turies-old   dream    of    nationhood   when 
they  heard  David  Ben-Gunon  read  the 
Proclamation  of  Statehood  for  the  State 
of   Israel.   The   interim    i)eriod   between 
the   expulsion   of    the   Jews   from    their 
land  by  the  Romans  in  70  A.D.— and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  last  brave  defenders 
of  the  Jewish  nation  took  place  at  Ma- 
.sada  3  years  later — and  that  momentous 
day  in  May  1948  were  years  of  peril,  per- 
secution, and  wandering  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  with  only  hope  and 
faith  in  their  God  to  sustain  them.  The 
long  road  back  to  Israel  took  the  Jews 
through  two  world  wars  and  the  inhu- 
man Nazi  attempts  to  de.stroy  them.  But. 
Israel  rose  again,  and  the  world  cheered 
the   courage   and   determination   of   the 
handful   of  Jews  as  they  defeated   the 
Arab  nations  which   attacked   the   new 
nation  In  the  moment  of  its  rebirth. 

Since  tho.se  trying  days  two  decades 
ago.  the  State  of  Israel  has  had  to  face  its 
adversaries  on  two  further  occasions, 
the  most  recent  being  the  astonishing 
6-day  war  of  June  1967.  when  again  the 
Israelis  rewrote  the  military  handbooks 
which  .said  that  a  nation  of  only  2' 2  mil- 
lion could  not  withstand  the  armies  of 
nations  totahng  100  million.  For  the 
Israelis,  the  crisis  of  June  1967  pre- 
.sented  a  "do  or  die"  .situation;  They  could 
not  afford  a  defeat,  for  there  would  be  no 
tomorrow  if  the  Arabs  won  even  a  single 
victory.  And  this  attitude  typifies  the 
State  "of  Israel.  The  Israelis  go  about 
their  business  today  and  do  what  must 
be  done,  leaving  the  worry,  the  fear,  and 
the  indecision  for  others,  because  they 
are  too  busy  building  their  nation. 

As  if  the  initiative  and  the  courage 
of  the  Israeli  nation  were  not  enough, 
they  have  given  the  world  another  and 
perhaps  even  more  significant  example 
in  the  fields  of  econoinic  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  in  education,  social  prog- 
ress, the  arts,  and  the  application  of  the 
democratic  principles  upon  which  the 
nation  was  founded.  The  amazing  crea- 
tion of  farms  and  orchards  in  lands  that 
had  been  abandoned  by  others  who  be- 
lieved them  worthless  is  a  particular  trib- 
ute to  Israeli  inventiveness  and  persever- 
ance. Where  once  were  only  sand  and 
rocks,  there  are  now  gardens  and  fields 
of  grain. 

I  ioin  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
State  of  Israel  and  its  people  on  this 
20th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence, and  in  reaffirming  our  continuing 
faith  that  Israeli  statesmen  and  leaders 
will  be  able  to  achieve  an  effective  and 
long-lasting  peace. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  dreams  of  centuries  and  generations 
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were  realized  May  14.  1948.  when  the 
State  of  I.srael  was  proclaimed  The 
United  Slatf^s  favored  the  restoration  of 
an  independent  Jewish  nation  and  was 
arnon::  the  first  to  recognize  It. 

Tixiay.  I  Join  with  my  colleaarues  in  ex- 
trndinK  to  the  pe^)ple  of  Israel  consratu- 
lation.s  and  uood  wishes  on  the  occasion 
of  the  20th  anniversary-  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  St-ate  of  Israel  where  demo- 
cratic t,'overnment  has  survived  and 
grown  considerably 

In  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  a  secure.  Just,  and  lasting  peace  be 
achievtxi  by  the  people  of  Israel  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  uree  that  following  the 
festivities  of  this  20th  anniversary  th.e 
m(-»st  intensive  elTurr  be  made  to  yet  ne- 
kintiations  started  The  United  States  can 
as^i'<t  \n  broad  reeional  economic  plan- 
n;n-,'  particularly  in  the  fields  of  a:?ri- 
cultural  development  and  water  re- 
sources. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  the  State  of 
Israel  for  continued  progress  and  success, 
especially  for  real  peace 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Sp'T-aker.  I  Join  my 
colleas'ies  in  the  Hmisc  in  paymp  tribute 
to  the  State  of  Israel  on  the  20th  anni- 
versarv  f,t  indf'pendeMce  I  am  <u:e  I 
speak  for  most  of  the  residents  of  the  22d 
Ds':rr  of  CalifTrnia  in  convfvir.g  my 
pr;d'  :::  arid  gor-d  wishes  to  the  dauntless 
people  who  established  themselves  in 
their  ancient  homeland. 

In  spite  of  the  bloodshed  and  bltter- 
neis  which  the  people  of  modern  Israel 
have  had  to  endure  :n  these  past  20  years, 
they  have  much  to  be  jubilant  about. 
m'.ich  to  be  proud  of 

Though  a  country  poor  in  natural  re- 
sources. Its  economic  development  has 
been  remarkable  Israel  spirit  and  de- 
termination made  the  dese;t  blonm  To 
the  markets  of  Europe  they  are  shipping 
citrus  fruit-  as  well  as  avocados  and 
other  fruits  formerly  luiknown 

It  is  a  nation  which  in  less  than  two 
decades  has  achieved  worldwide  recog- 
n.tion  for  its  scientiP.c  ard  academic 
excellence  It  has  develoi>ed  new  fibers, 
new  industrial  chemicals  new  medical 
extracts,  new  tools  and  implements,  new- 
plastics,  new-  f  joc'i  additives  foo-  cattle 
and  poultry  V 

Scholars  from  throughout  the  world 
are  attracted  to  Israel's  academic  insti- 
tutions Art'sts  and  tourists  speak  with 
awe  of  Its  architecture,  its  art  treasurrs — 
its  contributions  to  the  art  and  literature 
of  the  world 

But  what  must  be  the  greatest  source 
of  pride  and  Joy  to  the  people  of  Israel 
on  this  20th  annive'-sary  of  Us  independ- 
ence Is  the  fact  that  today.  2  5  million 
Israelis  live  in  a  democratic  republic 
where  individual  freedom  and  social  jus- 
tice prevail,  where  lespect  for  human 
dignity  comes  first. 

But  this  dyna.Tiic  country  is  still  en- 
t'aaed  in  a  strvu'gle  for  survival  We  in 
-America,  who  should  understand  better 
ttian  most  the  jniciue  qu^litv  of  Israels 
accomplishments,  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  that  struggle  We  must  in  keeping 
with  the  ideal  common  to  both  nations, 
join  more  fully  in  the  efforts  to  bring 


peace  to  the  Near  East,  to  reduce  the 
pressures  of  the  arms  race,  to  remove 
boycotts  and  blockades,  and  to  persuade 
her  neighbors  to  joui  Israel  in  open  and 
honest  negotiations  whereby  all  can  live 
in  peace. 

Mi-  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
*uh  my  colleagues  to  extend  birthday 
grei-tings  to  the  Stat<-  oi  Israel. 

No  one  expecttd.  m  1948.  that  the 
r€'storatio;i  of  an  independent  Jew  isn  na- 
tion in  Palestine  would  be  painless  or 
-.vitnuul  danger  .ir  ditficuty.  TJiese  ex- 
pictations  have  been  fulfilled. 

But  the  citizen.s  of  a  fn-e  Israel  re- 
sponded to  thi.s  aJ.f.sity  with  couraijf. 
'j-il'a  determination  and  with  dignity 
They  have  justifi.'d.  as  tliey  have  count- 
less times  in  thilr  long  history,  their 
right  to  exist. 

Thty  have  also  shown  their  determina- 
tion, again  not  lor  the  first  lime,  to  sur- 
vive. 

We  can.  by  passing  this  re.soliuion 
wliich  I  also  sponsor,  demonstrate  that 
tiie  American  people  renew  their  hope 
on  th:;.  annivoi-.-ary  of  Israel's  independ- 
ence that  peace  wjli  ultimately  prevail 
m  the  Middle  East  This  occasion  is  not 
proprr  tor  assigiud  blame  or  prai.se  for 
past  action-s. 

Let  us  resolve  that  th'ie  •$  no  way  to 
p  ace.  peace  is  the  way 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE  Mr  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  20t(i  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  an  occa-s;on 
whicJi  Its  citizen.-  and  its  many  friends 
throu^'hout  the  world  may  lustifiably 
celebrate  with  pnde.  In  viewing  the  20- 
year  history  of  it,;  independence  one  can- 
not help  but  be  imprc-^sed  by  Israels 
enormous  achievements  and  the  vitality 
of  its  population. 

In  truth,  the  Israelis  have  worked  mod- 
ern day  miracles  in  building  ncv  c'ties. 
developing  their  economy,  and  :;iaking 
the  desert  blix-m  .At  its  f  undint,-  20  years 
a^o  few  could  ha'.e  iiiiag'iied  that  Israel 
could  accomplish  .^o  much  in  such  a  rel- 
atively short  period  of  time  Yet  its  val- 
iant cltlzen.^  have  met  and  oveicomo 
every  cliallenge.  including  an  often  cruel 
enviionmeni.  hostile  neighboring  states, 
and  the  prob'ems  a.«»cciated  w  'th  a  g.-eat 
tlood  of  Immigrants  for  whom  hoi;s:ng 
and  .'obs  have  had  to  be  found 

This  elation  over  the  accomplishments 
of  the  i-ecent  pa^t  must  bo  tempered  by 
the  realization  that  a  stable  and  lastinj 
peace  111  the  Middle  Ea.~t  continues  to  be 
elusive.  Until  the  threat  of  war  is  ellm.:- 
mated  from  that  strategic  area,  the  pos- 
sibility will  continue  that  another  con- 
flict could  develop  there  The  military 
and  political  viability  of  Israel  must  be 
maintained  in  order  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  that  part  of  the  world 

Much  of  the  Arab  comnnmity  is  being 
supplied  with  armami  nts  by  Communist 
nations  who.se  monvation.s  rise  no  higher 
than  the  dtstre  to  use  ancient  rivalries 
and  antagonisms  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  sordid  colonial  ambitions.  The  rec- 
ognition of  Israel's  permanent  sover- 
eignty and  the  willingness  of  the  Arabs 
to  negotiate  directly  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern,  will  do  much  to  dispel  this 
current  aura  of  crisis. 


While  the  future  of  the  Middle  East 
is  frauiiht  with  tension  and  ominous  dan- 
gers, lliere  are  iiopeful  developments  up. 
tne  horizon  which  could  be  mobili/ed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  remon.  It 
may  well  be  that  in  a  very  few  years  the 
science  of  desahr'zation  will  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  this  process 
m  combination  vvitli  atomic  reactors,  will 
maKe  available  unlimited  ciuantities  of 
fresh  water  from  the  .sea  with  which  lo 
irrigate  the  otherwise  arid  teiiam  Tills 
single  factor  alone  will  co  far  m  r'  mov- 
ing the  age-old  contentions  for  water 
rights.  It  will  also  make  po.ssible  an 
lib'indant  !ood  supply,  and  tiie  raisip.y  oi 
income-earning  crops.  Nuclear  de.salm- 
ization  plants  could  supply  a  cheap  and 
abundant  source  of  power,  and  conceiv- 
ably be  the  means  of  extractine;  .some 
of  the  enormous  mineral  resources  from 
the  ocean,  thus  providing  the  basis  of 
d  whole  range  of  new  industries. 

All  of  this  will  be  po.-»sible  only  in  the 
context  of  a  peaceful  Middle  East,  where 
L-irael's  planr.ir.g  and  technolomcal 
g  nius  combined  with  Arab  m.inpower 
and  cooiieration.  could  end  the  deprivi- 
tion  and  suffering  which  that  part  of  the 
world  has  endured  for  .so  many  centuries 
Until  peace  is  achieved,  however,  llie  free 
world  mast  continue  to  support  Israels 
capacity  for  .self-defense,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  Us  inspired  ecoiKJinic  social. 
and  industrial  program. 

M"  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
my  coil-'agufs  in  extending  greetings  and 
a  well-deserved  salute  to  the  people  nl 
Lsrael  on  the  20th  anniversaiy  of  then- 
independence.  Toijether  with  all  peace- 
loving  people  in  this  count ly  and  in  Is- 
rael. I  pray  for  better  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
and  lor  .in  er.d  to  bloodsheddmg. 

Mr.  PODELL  Mr  Speaker,  today  a 
military  parade  took  place  in  Jerusalem 
That  parade  celebrated  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  Israels  independence  But  m 
a  larger  sense,  it  celebrated  the  survival 
of  the  Jewisii  people  against  the  forces 
who  would  destroy  tliem. 

TheVe  are  those  who  say  that  the 
Israelis  should  not  have  staged  this 
parade — that  it  was  needlessly  provoca- 
tive. Yet.  only  Monday  Colonel  Na.sser 
once  again  told  his  people  that  war  witli 
Israel  was  inevitable  and  that  :ii.s  :.)rces 
had  the  responsibility  'to  liquidate  com- 
pletely the  consequences  of  au'siession.  " 
by  which  he  meant  the  Israeli  victory  m 
the  6-day  war  It  .seems  that  the  Arab 
leaders.  like  the  Bourbons  of  old.  have 
learned  nothing  and  have  forgotten 
nothing. 

Twenty  years  have  pa.s.sed  since  the 
United  Nations  recognized  the  rights  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  a  homeland  and 
^established  the  conditions  for  the  crea- 
tion and  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

To  this  day.  no  other  action  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  has  contributed  more 
.significantly  to  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  final  arbiter  for  the  re.so- 
lution  of  international  conflict  without 
resort  to  war  By  the  same  tuken  no 
othe.-  arena  of  international  conflict  is 
so  frauglu  witii  hazards  of  international 
nuclear  war.  nor  so  clearly  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
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ultimate  hope  of  humanity  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

For  2  decades,  as  a  result  of  Arab  in- 
transmence.  the  Middle  East  has  been  a 
tinderbox.  ready  to  explode  into  world 
e, inflict.  As  recently  as  last  June,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  came 
perilously  close  to  becoming  embroiled 
111  conflict. 

Tluis  the  hazards  are  no  longer  re- 
mote, nor  have  they  vanislied  in  the  9 
months  since  tlie  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
11  anyihinu.  they  have  become  mtensi- 
lied  and  more  volatile,  as  we  witnessed 
during  the  past  several  days. 

There  is  an  ur'-ient  need  for  America 
;o  attempt  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  war 
which  have  hung  over  the  Middle  East 
lor  so  long.  It  is  an  urgency  born  of  our 
desire  for  peace,  our  self-interest,  our 
long  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
;ion.  and  our  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Israel. 

For  20  .years  the  people  of  Israel — re- 
turned to  their  ancient  homeland  after 
millennia  ni  exile,  and  indescribable  op- 
l)re.ssion — iiave  been  denied  their  most 
clienslied  desire,  the  opportunity  to  live 
m  peace  Surrounded  by  hostile  neigh- 
bors who  are  pledged  to  its  destruction 
and  supported  by  one  of  the  great  powers, 
the  Stat^  of  Israel  has  been  forced  to 
defend  its  very  existence  three  times  in 
tlie  pa.st  tW'O  decades.  It  has  saci-iflced  the 
lives  of  many  of  its  youth  and  diverted 
resources  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  country  in  order  to  protect  its  in- 
dependence. 

In  flagrant  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  international  agree- 
ments the  Arab  States  have  supported 
and  encouraged  terrorist  raids,  murder, 
and  sabotaKC.  They  have  proclaimed  a 
unilateral  state  of  war  and  use  that  bel- 
liL'erence  as  an  excuse  to  deny  Israel's 
riL'lu  to  free  passage  through  interna- 
tional waterways.  They  have  attempted 
to  i.solate  the  Jewish  State  and  strangle 
iier  economy  by  imposing  a  boycott  on 
Arms  doing  business  with  Israel.  And  last 
May  the  Arabs  massed  armies  on  Israel's 
borders  m  a  bold  attempt  to  destroy 
that  state  and  "hurl  the  Jews  into  the 
-ea. ' 

During  tiie.sc  20  years  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations  has  remained  amaz- 
mglv  silent  m  the  face  of  Arab  flounting 
oi  world  law  and  order.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  been  paralyzed  by  the  Soviet 
refusal  to  allow  even  the  mUdest  criti- 
cism of  .-^lab  actions.  It  has.  instead,  con- 
demned the  victim  and  ignored  the  ag- 
gressor: censured  Israel's  response  to 
Arab  provocation,  but  dismissed  the 
cause. 

American  policy  has  also  left  much  tj 
be  desired.  We  have  hesitated  to  chal- 
lenge the  Arabs  for  fear  that  they  would 
move  closer  ;o  the  Soviet  orbit.  In  a  vain 
attempt  to  protect  our  influence  and  in- 
vestments \\f  have  subinittid  to  threats 
and  blackmail. 

Yei  we  have  remained  steadfa'-t  in  our 
friendship  to  Israel  and  have  generously 
aided  its  development.  And  we  have,  in 
the  days  following  the  June  war,  in- 
sisted that  now  is  the  time  to  achieve 
a  .just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


We  can  advance  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  by  assisting  Us  ijeoples 
Lo  raise  their  standard  ol  living,  and 
allow  tlic  region,  once  again,  to  lake  its 
place  as  Uie  cradle  of  civiiizalion.  The 
problems  of  the  Middle  East  are  in 
microco.sm  the  problems  oi  ilie  world. 
If  we  lack  the  will  or  courage  to  re..olve 
them,  all  of  humanity  will  lace  conse- 
quences from  wliicli  the  miiul  recalls 
with  horror.  Peimaneiit  peace  m  the 
Middle  East  will  give  light  and  meanmu 
lo  mans  eternal  hope  lor  peace  and 
security. 

Despite  its  m;;r;.il  peril.  Israel  e^)n- 
tinue.s  to  build  and  lo  hope.  It  remains  a 
steadfast  fnend  ol  the  United  Stales,  li 
continues  to  pursue  llie  demoeialic  -a ay. 
and  to  make  the  results  ol  il.s  expeneiu-e 
available  throughout  the  undevelojjed 
countries — yes  even  to  the  Arab  States, 
whenever  peace  comes.  It  coiumue.-  lo 
be  an  inspiration  lo  us  all. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  .Speaker,  today 
Israel  celebrates  its  birth  20  years  ago. 
During  these  20  years  a  democratic 
goveriunent  has  been  active  and  the 
new  state  has  taken  a  noticeable  role 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

On  May  14.  194H.  the  dream  of  a 
Jewish  national  home  :n  Palestine  be- 
came a  reality  when  the  State  of  Israel 
was  proclaimed.  Since  then,  in  the  lace 
of  great  economic  and  poUtical  dilfi- 
culties.  it  has  grown  steadily  in  strength 
and  stability.  Last  summer  the  world 
was  greatly  dismayed  at  the  eruption  of 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  hopeful  that  a  secure, 
just  and  lasting  peace  soon  will  be 
achieved  in  that  region  and  that  con- 
structive development  and  cooijeration 
may  be  resumed  among  all  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to 
Israel  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  the  20th  anniversai-y  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel  and  offer  be.st 
wishes  for  continued  progress. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  w-ant  to  make 
a  few  ob.servations  on  this  the  20th  an- 
niver.saiT  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Twenty  years  ai:n.  Israel  was  mst  the 
beginning  ol  a  dream.  Today  the  hills 
of  rocks  are  inlls  ol  trees.  Cities  thrive 
where  there  was  desert.  Orange  trees 
bloom  where  nothing  bloomed.  Fresh 
water  is  made  from  the  sea  to  turn  lands 
and  orchards  green  w-ith  fertility. 

All  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  triumph 
of  the  human  will:  a  victory  for  dedica- 
tion and  ambition. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  abovit  a  nation 
■^vhich  is  building  and  not  inirninu.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  salute  a  nation  which  lias 
.spurned  whininsz  for  self-help  and  .suc- 
ceeded in  a  most  extraordinary  way. 

I  believe  that  Israel  is  an  insniring 
example  for  America.  What  nation  better 
nroves  that  God  heirs  those  who  heln 
themselves'?  Courage,  tenacity  and  dedi- 
cation cannot  be  kept  down,  and  the  lack 
of  it  cannot  be  elevated. 

Israel  shows  the  same  jilucky  deter- 
mination in  world  affair.s— a  self-asser- 
tiveness  that  lauehs  at  the  pious  plati- 
tudes of  cocktail  party  diplomats.  Israel 
knows  that  friends  bounht  with  hypoc- 
risy  and   appeasement    are   not    friends 


at  all.  and  Israel  does  not  sliape  her  lor- 
eign  policy  to  the  whims  ol  nations  wUh 
more  United  Nations  delegates  tlian  col- 
lege graduates.  And  when  Israel  fights  a 
war.  Israel  iighus  to  win.  No  Israel  ship 
would  be  left  to  rol  in  the  harbor  of  a 
i,vo-bit  Asian  power.  No  Israel  iroops 
would  be  sent  into  a  war  their  uovern- 
ment  had  no  intention  ol  coiniiiitt;ng  Us 
Mil  lieart  lo— and  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment likevvi.se  does  not  send  its  ii'.oi)s 
into   hopeless  quaunures. 

On  the  domestic  .scene.  Israel  does  not 
give  juicy  welfare  cliecks  to  ilio.se  who 
refu.se  to  do  menial  labor.  I  wish  some  of 
our  w-ellare  clients  were  m  Israel  when 
ihev  see  fit  to  announce  that  iliey  are 
too  good  to  work  wii  kling  shovels  and 
cleaninti  streets.  I  al.so  wish  we  had  the 
Israel  police  in  the  Unit<d  .States.  When 
Arabs  race  througli  Israel  tlirowini;  lire- 
iiombs  thev  meet  a  very  .simule  late— 
;ney  uei  ,^hot.  1  w-ish  the  Israel  police 
v.-eie  running  the  New  York  City  and 
Washington  police  depai  tments.  Then  we 
iiiielu  have  a  little  law  and  order, 

Tims,  on  this  20th  anniver.,arv  ol  Is- 
rael, I  .vaiit  lo  do  more  llian  salute 
i;,  ae!  I  want  to  commeiul  the  Israel  way 
to  niv  colleagues  m  the  Congress  and  lo 
the  weak-kneed  politicians  m  Wa.shmg- 
u,n  and  our  city  halls  alike.  This  world 
.vould  be  better  olf  with  a  lot  more  Is- 
raels and  a  lot  fewer  piiony  Great  So- 
cieties. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
Slate  ol  Israel  enters  ner  20ili  year.  I 
am  iiroud  to  .ioin  with  my  other  col- 
leamies  m  the  House  m  paying  inbute  lo 
•Ins  nation— a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
democracy  m  the  Middle  East— a  veri- 
table oa,<>is  m  a  de.sert  ol  medieval  leudal- 

ism.  ^        ,. 

We  celebrate  this  occa.'-ion  ol  I.-rael  .- 
independence,  knowma  lull  well  the  eiial- 
lenges  whicli  she  laces  Ironi  tlie  constant 
threat  of  war  Irom  her  hostile  neighbors, 
nations  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  accei;i 
the  lact  that  Israel  is  a  .sovereign  nation 
and  has  the  riglu  lo  her  place  ainoimst 
the  nations  nl   the  world. 

The  crisis  m  the  Middle  East  io.'-t  June 
placed  the  w-oild  .spotlight  on  Israel  and 
ilie  conlrontalion  with  her  Arab  neii-'li- 


bois.  That  conflict  was  I  he  .sternest  test 
10  date  of  Israel's  .sovereu-ntv  Despite 
the  tenor  and  iiara.s.sment  by  .guerrilla 
infiltrators,  the  damu'-'e  ti  her  bnider 
setllemcnts.  Israel  remains  the  only  hope 
and  ixj.s.sibilitv  of  biingint;  lasting  peace 
to  the  Middle  East.  It  is  for  that  rea.son 
the  United  Slates,  winch  is  .striving  for 
the  maintenance  of  oeace  throughout  the 
•,vf>ild— must  remain  r.mmitted  to  I^!<«'1 
and  the  nre.servaiKiii  "1  .leace  m  ilie  Iwid- 
dle  East. 

In  October  1006— see  daily  Cont.kes- 
,i(,:,-AL  Record.  October  17.  1066.  Ar33P,6— 
I  addre.s.sed  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se 
on  the  threat  presented  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  .Army  Organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  rccnntment  of  refugees  for 
terrorist  activities,  sent  to  China  and 
North  Vietnam  for  training  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  Isiael, 

The  warning  -ignals  were  in  existence 
for  some  time  before  the  now  famous 
June  war.  The  warning  signals  have  not 
disapiJeared. 
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Israel  has  proved  to  the  world  that  she 
l.s  the  proud  possessor  of  an  ancient 
heritage  dedicated  to  peace  and  that  her 
people  have  the  will  to  build  a  demo- 
cratic society  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle 
East  It  l.s  most  significant  that  the 
United  States  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  did  i^.ot  have  a  sinele  ally  in  the 
Middle  F:ast  Israel  today  is  the  only  na- 
tion in  that  area  of  the  woild  committed 
to  the  democratic  nations  of  the  Western 
World 

The  economic  stmctile  of  Israel  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  challenge,  but 
the  United  States  has  and  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  helping  hand  thiit 
will  assure  success  m  the  years  ahead 
The  United  States  must  provide  Israel 
with  the  weapons  which  will  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  war  and  to  assure  peace  -n 
the  area 

The  story  of  Israel's  quest  for  free- 
dom has  beei^  told  many  times,  but  the 
accomplishments  of  this  nation  since 
freedom  was  obtained  JO  vears  ano,  car- 
iios  with  It  le.ssons  tur  the  tree  world 
Aside  from  buildini;  a  strong  ix)lltical 
state — a  model  of  democracy  in  the 
midjt  of  aji  area  of  tyranny — they  have 
put  to  use  the  scientific  and  technical 
abilities  of  a  people  to  transform  and 
land  to  arable  land  and  mountainous  re- 
>;ions  into  industrial  centers. 

Those  who  have  visit' d  the  State  of  Is- 
rael stare  in  amazement  at  farmland 
and  industry  which  stands  on  what  once 
was  desert  land 

Israel  has  made  threat  strides  since 
the  L':iit«d  Nations  General  Assembly 
ajjproved  Resolution  181  on  November 
29.  1947  Israel  and  her  people  can  be 
proud  of  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  the  world  and  one  day,  when 
lasting  peace  is  achieved  m  the  Middle 
East,  .she  will  stand  iunonitst  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  as  a  beacon  shin- 
mi,'  in  the  Middle  East 

Mr  ADDABBQ  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  a^ain  loin  in  trib- 
utes to  the  nation  of  Israel  as  it  cele- 
brates Its  20th  anniversary  That  tiny 
nation  in  the  past  year  has  weathered 
a  forceful  storm,  but  the  dedicated  -.pint 
of  lier  people  prevailed  and  attain  car- 
ried her  through.  In  its  20  years  of  his- 
tory. It  has  weathered  many  storms  and 
the  seas  are  not  vet  cairn  It  13  a  nation 
which  was  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  peace  It  prom- 
ised full  social  and  political  equality  for 
all  Its  citizens.  It  has  sought  to  and  has 
largely  fultUled  that  uoal 

While  i^reat  tensions  still  exist  in  this 
troubled  area,  our  country  must  do  all 
within  Its  power  to  insure  that  Israel 
remains  a  free  and  independent  nation 
and  in  a  position  to  defend  herself 
against  those  who  are  pledged  to  destroy 
her 

Again,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  con- 
gratulations to  the  valiant  people  of  Is- 
rael on  this  the  20th  anniversary  and 
wish  for  them  continued  proKress  and  an 
early  t^id  to  the  threats  against  them. 
May  the  coming  year  be  more  peaceful 
than  the  l;i,st. 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the 
joy  of  my  colleagues  In  helping  to  ob- 


serve the  20th  anniversary  of  Israel's 
birth 

When  Ambassador  Rabin  spoke  to  a 
group  recently,  it  was  rather  depressin« 
to  hear  that  every  able  bodied  citizen  in 
Israel  must  devote  lime  to  military  .serv- 
ice This  IS  necessary',  of  course,  because 
Israel  is  surrounded  by  100  million  Arabs 
and  must  therefore  always  be  on  the 
alert. 

On  Wednesday  I  attended  a  tanering  by 
the  State  Department  concerniiiK  the 
Middle  East  It  is  obvious  that  the  prob- 
lems of  that  area  of  the  world  are  very 
^rious  and  represent  a  very  dangerous 
situation  There  seems  to  be  little  desire 
to  'live  and  let  live  '  The  hostile  Arabs 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they 
do  not  want  to  negotiate 

Despite  the  many  problems  faced  by 
this  small,  but  promising  country  of  Is- 
rael, its  population  is  increasing  rapidly 
and  Its  economy  continues  to  make  re- 
markable progress  Its  Kross  national 
product,  for  instance,  has  increased  from 
S240  million  in  1952,  to  S3  4  billion  in 
1967  Her  workers  enioy  a  per  capita 
income  equal  to  the  level  of  Italian. 
Dutch  and  Austrian  worker.s— and  those 
nations  are  considerably  older  than 
Israel 

Americans  have  a  clo.se  friendship  with 
Israel  and  a  iireat  sympathy  for  her  «oals 
and  aspirations.  When  President  Ti'U- 
man  recognized  Lsrael.  America  was  not 
only  the  first  nation  to  take  such  action, 
but  by  doing  so  reflected  the  warm  cor- 
diality of  our  people  to  that  young 
nation 

Mr  Speaker,  America  has  tried  to 
niaintam  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
Russia  has  supplied  billions  of  dollars 
.n  military  equipment  to  neighbors  of 
Lsrael  The  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  loeace,  but  tension,  discord  and 
chaos 

Israel  Is  a  shining  licht  for  our  form 
of  government,  which  Is  based  on 
progress  through  freedom  Not  only  has 
Israel  achieved  a  good  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  her  people;  she  also  provides 
some  degree  of  assistance  to  other 
nations 

Israel  is  an  inspiration  to  the  entire 
tree  world. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
JO  years  a^^o,  out  of  a  barren  comer  of  the 
'.vorld.  a  peisecuted  but  dynamic  jx'oplc 
begiui  u>  build  a  country  known  as  Israel. 
It  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  promised 
land  of  milk  and  honey  that  Moses 
brought  his  ix>ople  to  find.  But  modem 
Israel  is  now  a  nation  which  encom- 
passes the  visions  and  hopes  if  all  Jews 
throughout  the  world  It  has  bcc<:)me  one 
of  the  most  prost.>erous  in  the  Middle 
East  and  its  anss  national  product  of 
S3. 6  billion  in  1965  and  an  annual  income 
of  S2.3  billion  in  1964  attest  to  that  fact. 

Israel  stands  in  the  shadow  (jf  liostil- 
ity  from  all  -.ides  But  despite  this,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  stronirholds  of 
democracy  m  the  <vorld  today  and  still 
retains  a  fierce  determination  to  remain 
a  .'lomeland  and  a  nourishing  mother  for 
the  world's  Jewrjv 

Economic  development  has  been 
phenomenal   About  the  time  that  Israel 


celebrated  the  second  anniversary  of  her 
birth,  the  economy  .stood  close  to  the 
level  of  developing  coimtnes  such  as 
Aiu'entina  and  Colombia,  considerably 
below  that  of  most  Western  European 
countries,  and  only  a  quarter  of  that  of 
the  United  States.  Since  tliat  time,  how- 
ever. Israel's  economy  has  mown  rapidly 
iuid  has  reached,  if  not  outstnpjjed  coun- 
tries like  West  Germany.  Holland,  and 
Finland.  Rapid  and  continuing  expan- 
sion IS,  then,  the  cardinal  feature  of 
Israel  s  economy. 

A  visitor  to  Israel  Kxiay  finds  no  short- 
ages of  the  thincs  that  \^ere  character- 
istic of  the  first  years  of  her  mdejx^nd- 
ence  Israel  is  alive  with  economic  ac- 
tivity and  plentiful  i;o,ids 

Tlie  clo.se  asscx-iation  Ix^tween  the 
United  Stale's  and  Israel  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  10  minutes  after  Israel  was 
proclaimed  a  sovereign  state.  President 
Truman  extended  American  ifcognition 
to  her  America  by  that  action  b»^came 
the  first  nation  to  recognize  the  new 
stAte  Both  t!ie  American  and  I.sra^'li  i>eo- 
ple  .share  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  demcx-racv  We  AmencaiLs  har- 
bor a  irenuine  appreciation  of  the  pio- 
rieenns.:  and  courageous  .spirit  that  has 
built  Israel 

Accordiiiijly.  Mr  Speaker,  on  this  Im- 
ixirtant  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversar.- 
of  Israel,  we  .salute  the  courage  and 
'-tenius  of  a  people  that  has  built  a  stronc 
nation  in  .so  short  time  We  also,  on  this 
occasion,  hope  that  [x->ace  will  come  to 
the  Middle  Ea.st  as  we  hoix>  and  iiray  that 
It  will  come  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
struggle  to  create  an  independent  Jew- 
i.sh  State  be^an  long  before  the  Christian 
era.  when  the  Jews  ceased  to  be  a  nomad 
!)eople  and  established  their  tribes  near 
the  eastern  beachhead  of  what  we  now 
call  the  Mediterranean.  The  hlstorj-  of 
the  Jewish  jseople  is  a  history  of  the 
battles,  the  movements  and  the  struggles 
of  this  iiation  to  sur\ive. 

No  single  human  group  has  had  a  more 
difficult  steeplechase  to  run  than  the 
Jews  .As  worshlp[>ers,  Jews  were  victims 
of  venomous  attacks  by  zealous  mis- 
sionary religions — relisions  which  could 
not  tolerate  the  existence  of  a  differtng 
divine  philosophy  in  their  midst.  Jews 
were  murdered  as  unbelievers,  as  athe- 
ists, as  heretics,  they  were  driven  from 
land  after  land,  and  were  sub.iected  to 
systematic  slaughter  m  almost  every  era 
of  modern  history. 

.As  businessmen,  Jews  were  singled  out 
as  scapegoats — as  obtects  of  envious 
hate — In  societies  who.se  economies  could 
not  support  prosperity  for  all.  As  people 
who.se  religious  tongue  was  unfamiliar  m 
the  far  western,  northern,  and  eastern 
reaches  of  Europe.  Jews  were  singled  out 
as  toreigners.  and  .herded  Into  walled  liv- 
ing quarters  that  would  make  today's 
.\merlcan  inner-city  look  like  a  paradi.se. 

Only  when  Hitler  proudly  boasted  his 
hate  for  Jews,  and  his  intention  to  exter- 
minate them;  only  when  the  news 
cam.eras  converged  on  Dachau.  Warsaw 
and  .-\u.schvvltz  after  the  war  did  the 
conscience  of  the  world  quiver  at  the 
plight  of  Jews. 
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Several  treaties  and  countless  guerrilla 
battles  later,  the  State  of  Israel  was 
proclaimed  in  1948 — as  a  haven  for  the 
descendants  of  Jews  who  had  been 
shoved  around  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
for  centuries,  for  Jews  who  sought  the 
opportunity  to  build,  and  to  be  judged 
on  their  worthiness  to  build. 

As  we  mark  the  survival  of  the  State 
of  Israel  for  a  fifth  of  a  century,  we  ex- 
press \\o\ye  that  the  history  of  this  small 
nation  will  stretch  out  across  many 
whole  centuries. 

As  a  visitor  to  Israel  in  late  1966,  I  saw 
a  people  working  against  almost  over- 
whelming odds  at  every  endeavor.  The 
remarkable  progress  in  Israeli  agricul- 
ture is  a  miracle,  considering  what  they 
had  to  start  with  20  years  ago:  the  re- 
markable Israeli  military  .superiority  is  a 
miracle,  considering  that  the  little  nation 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hostile, 
hate-driven  peoples  who  vastly  outnum- 
ber her;  Israel's  remarkable  absorption 
of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  im- 
migrants from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
is  a  miracle,  considering  that  there  were 
tew  raw  materials  at  hand  to  provide 
liousing,  and  considering  that  many  who 
landed  siwke  foreign  tongues  with  little 
or  none  of  the  practical  skills  that  are 
needed  in  nation  building. 

In  all  of  these  accomplishments, 
Israel  lias  evened  the  odds  with  two 
Ingredients  which  the  Israelis  possess 
m  almo.st  overwhelming  quantity:  de- 
termination and  know-how. 

The  Israelis  were  able  to  harness  the 
enthusiasm  of  newly  won  freedom  into  a 
thirst  for  knowledse.  and  for  success  on 
every  front.  Today,  this  outpost  of 
democracy  in  the  Mideast,  forged  20 
years  ago  by  undercround  movements 
and  guerrilla  war,  is  among  the  few  small 
nations  which  have  learned  to  work  with 
the  inner  atom,  and  to  harness  it  for 
peaceful  purposes.  This  nation,  which 
early  in  the  la.st  decade  could  barely  feed, 
clothe,  and  liou.se  its  own  people,  and 
which  has  iindercone  tremendous  pres- 
sures in  its  economy,  is  today  a  major 
supplier  (jf  technical  and  economic  aid 
to  many  underdeveloped  African  states. 

In  short,  we  can  be  justly  proud  of 
I.-rae!  and  its  people.  But  we  must  not, 
m  celebratino  this  anniversary,  clo.se  our 
eyes  to  the  warninu  sipns  which  are  now 
.showing  their  heads.  Israel  has  survived 
20  years,  but  still  faces  .serious  chal- 
lenees  ahead. 

The  specter  of  officially  condoned  and 
imshcd  anti-Semitism  has  raised  its  ugly 
iiead  aszain  m  Poland,  where  a  said  25.OO0) 
.Jews  remains  from  what  once  was  a 
thrivinc  Polish  Jewish  community  of 
:•!. 500.000  before  the  war.  Now  the  Polish 
reeime.  tacir.2  demands  from  Polish 
youth  for  more  individual  freedoms,  has 
turned  to  the  tactics  of  scapepoatism. 
blamme  rabid  Zionists"  for  the  prob- 
lems of  Poland  .Ml  this  time.  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  grown 
even  more  intense,  as  Soviet  arms  pour 
into  the  iiands  of  the  losers  of  the  June 
war 

The  battle  for  Israel  s  survival,  and  for 
lastine  dienity  for  Jews  is  being  won, 
but  it  IS  far  from  over. 


At  the  same  time  that  we  congratulate 
Israel  on  her  20th  birthday,  we  should 
rededicate  ourselves  to  helping  this  small 
land  meet  the  obstacles  and  challanges 
that  lie  ahead.  Twenty  years  of  health 
and  growth  marks  a  crucial  milepost,  but. 
unfortunately,  this  anniversary  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  the  finish  line  in 
Israel's  path  to  full  success  and  accept- 
ance. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemoration  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  Israel's  independence.  The  rebirth  of 
Israel  was  a  great  moral  and  historic 
necessity  of  the  20th  century.  The  thrill- 
ing story  of  the  life  of  this  nation  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  seems  to  me 
little  less  miraculous  than  the  Old  Testa- 
ment description  of  the  life  of  the  same 
nation  from  the  relea.se  from  captivity  in 
Egypt  forward. 

Christians  as  well  as  Jews  have  reason 
to  feel  a  spirit  of  kinship  between  the 
people  of  Israel  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  All  Americans  have  rea- 
son to  respect  the  courage  of  this  yallant 
nation  and  to  recognize  Israel  as  a  kin 
to  the  United  States  in  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  human  dignity  and  in 
the  development  of  Iree  and  democratic 
institutions. 

Out  of  the  travail,  the  tragedy,  and  the 
unbelievable  sufferin;'  of  the  Jewish  iieo- 
ple  in  World  War  II  has  come  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  dream  which  many  genera- 
tions of  Jews  have  held  m  their  heart.s — 
the  rebirth  of  a  Jewish  state  m  Palestine. 
During  the  20  years  which  have  followed 
those  who  have  visited  Israel  have  seen 
the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  the 
prophet  I.saiah,  'The  desert  .shall  reloice 
and  blossom  as  a  rose." 

In  the  hearts  of  many  .Americans. 
Lsrael  is  .second  only  to  the  United  States 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  To  all 
mankind  Israel  is  a  .symbol  of  the  hope 
that  lies  inherent  in  couraae  and  in  faith. 

.Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker,  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution  to  express  the 
warm  congratulations  of  this  body  to  the 
State  of  Israel  on  her  20th  anniversary 
affords  an  outstandma  opportunity  lor 
all  of  us  to  Lake  recognition  of  what  this 
state  has  accomplished  in  her  lifetime. 

Israel's  success  story  is  an  impressive 
one.  Her  population  has  almost  quad- 
rupled in  20  years,  and  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  her  current  population  was  born 
in  Israel.  Last  year  there  were  730.000 
pupils  and  28.000  university  .students  in 
school. 

Perhaps  it  is  most  sicnificant  that  she 
has  survived  despite  persistent  and  con- 
tinuing pressure  and  hara.ssment.  We 
.seek  negotiations  that  will  ii-ad  to  a  true 
peace,  with  stability  and  i^rosre^.s  for  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledaer.  pub- 
lished in  Hartford,  recently  celebrated 
the  20  years  of  progre.ss  by  noting  that 
Israel  has  been  a  haven  to  the  persecuted 
in  her  time,  who  have  come  and  estab- 
lished new  lives.  Their  ;)ride  m  livmu  in 
the  new  Israel  is  reflected  in  the  new 
cities,  farms,  factories,  and  roads  they 
have  built  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

I  lend  my  support  to  my  colleacues  m 
approving  this  resolution  and  I  join  them 


in  wishing  the  best  of  health  and  progress 
to  Israel  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  occasion 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  Israel  na- 
tionhood .should  remind  as  of  more  than 
merely  a  gala  day  in  the  history  of  an 
important  and  resix»cted  ally. 

It  should  remind  us  of  the  relentless 
tensions  in  which  that  ally  has  always 
been  forced  to  exist  in  the  Middle  East 
and  of  the  continuing  role  we  Americans 
must  play  in  providing   moral  .supi^ort. 

Today's  anniversary  should  also  call 
to  our  minds  the  plight  of  3  million  Jews 
still  l>einR  persecuted  in  Central  Europe 
and  the  need  in  our  land  to  resolve  not 
to  allow  these  oppressed  people  to  fade 
from  memory. 

For  us,  as  for  our  friends  in  Israel,  the 
loy  of  this  day  shotild  be  tempered  with 
iiope  for  a  better  tomorrow  for  Jews 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

Much  has  Ijeen  accomplished  in  the 
last  20  years. 

Much  remains  to  be  done. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  toundint-'  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  To  .say  ihe.se  last  20 
years  have  not  been  without  extreme 
hardship,  toil,  and  heartaches  for  chil- 
dren of  David  would  be  a  uross  under- 
.statement.  This  tiny  nation,  who.se  sole 
asset  is  its  devotion  to  liberty,  iias  carved 
a  prospering  nation  out  of  ihe  sand  and 
rock  of  the  Sinai  De.sert  with  ilie  help 
of  individuals  le.iected.  persecuted,  and 
humiliated  from  all  corners  of  this  earth. 

We  can  '.gratefully  learn  in  these 
troubled  times  from  the  example  set  by 
this  courageous  nation.  Freedom  is 
earned,  and  cannot  Ije  taken  for  ^ranted. 
May  the  next  20  years  brin^  the  recot-'- 
nition  of  the  community  of  nations  to 
tins  tiny  beleauuered  ..-tate  so  that  it  can 
devote  its  lull  enerpies  to  its  \n'<^i\v  in 
the  cause  of  Ireedom. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  SiX'aker.  1  want  to 
loin  m  inarkinL'  the  20th  annivir.sary  of 
tiie  birtli  ol  ilie  democratic  .State  of  Is- 
rael. It  is  an  understatement  to  .say  that 
the  past  two  decades  were  r.ot  easy  times 
for  the  citizens  .jf  this  new  land,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  and  belligerent  neigh- 
bors. Yet.  the  Israel  nation  has  done  re- 
markably well 

From  a  population  i,l  805  60(1  n  1948. 
tlic  nation  has  L'rown  ti  over  2  tl  million. 
Mor('  than  one  and  a  quarter  million  ,m- 
miurants  in  the  jjast  20  year-  have 
.loined  the  cruntless  refugees  fr.;m  Nazi 
persecution  durin;j  World  War  II  and  the 
older  Jewish  citizens  already  livinu  in  the 
Palestine  reeion.  Remarkably.  300  000 
.'\rabs  live  as  citizens  of  this  Statf  m  a 
harmony  -Aliich  we  all  wish  would  be 
emulated  by  Israel's  nej^hbors. 

Israel,  as  its  (jwn  iconomy  iias  ex- 
panded has  not  ii^norcd  its  rc>pinsibili- 
tir.s  to  th  ^  less-dcvelopcd  countries  of  the 
world.  Technical  mi.ssions.  jjarfcularly  in 
apncuUure.  are  workinp  throuuh'''Ul  Asia. 
Latin  America,  and  parts  of  A.'nca.  Is- 
rael has  repeatedly  showii  its  wiUinmiess 
to  v'ork  with  others  lor  the  benefit  of  its 
own  region  as  v.'ell. 

The  uneasy  informal  truce  nov.-  exi.st- 
mu  in  the  .Mideast  between  Isiael  and 
her  neiiihbor.s   cannot   be   welcomed    by 
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Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  admin- 
istration costs  of  this  program  have  t)een 
increasing  substantially  each  year  until 
this  year  tnev  are  requesting  the  staK- 
Kenn,  sum  of  $646,673,000  This  repre- 
sents 14  8  percent  of  the  total  authoriza- 
tion By  comparison  the  administration 
costs  for  fiscal  1964  represented  only 
9  7  of  the  total  N.ASA  budget,  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  they  represented  11  9  percent 
uf  the  total:  in  fi.scal  year  1966.  they 
represented  11  4  percent  of  the  total,  in 
fl.scal  year  1967.  they  represented  13  1 
percent,  and  m  fiscal  year  1968.  they 
represented  13  3  percent. 

Now,  I  thlnic  this  is  a  tremendous  in- 
crease for  administrative  cosus  each  year 
I  thlnlt  that  the  Hou.^e  and  the  American 
people  deserve  a  real  explanation  sls  to 
how  these  particular  costs  could  sky- 
roc  icet  year  after  year 

Let  me  .say  that  some  of  these  problems 
we  face  today  on  earth  are  so  pre.ssing 
that  I  believe  we  should  take  a  real 
senous  kxik  at  all  of  the.se  requested  au- 
tlion^atiof.s  If  -Ae  can  cut  $200  million. 
$300  miliion.  or  $400  million  from  this 
budiiet.  It  will  not  cripple  the  program 
but  It  mary  help  us  save  the  country  from 
financial  ruin.  When  we  consider  the 
fact  that  out  of  $4  3  billion  only  $153 
million  has  been  cut.  there  still  is  a  lot 
of  room  for  reductions  by  this  House. 

I  would  hof>e  t.niay.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
would  take  action  to  show  the  American 
people  that  we  mean  'A,hat  we  say  when 
we  say  "Ae  are  soint;  to  cut  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1969  Let  us  betiin  today  to 
make  meaiunnful  reductions. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from      Pennsylvania      t  Mr 

F\-LTONl. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  U  S.  space  program  was 
initiated  in  19.58  and  has  gained  momen- 
tum becau.'e  three  Presidents  and  the 
Congress  CLnsidered  it  essential  to  both 
our  national  strencth  and  our  continued 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

The  space  program  has  not  only  de- 
veloped an  industrial  capability  but  has 
al.so  developed  great  scientific  compe- 
tence in  the  Nation's  universities  and 
re.search  laboratories  The  space  program 
has  been  broad  in  scope.  It  has  included 
space  probes  and  scientific  satellites. 
>o'anding  rockets,  applications  satellites. 
and  numerous  other  unmanned  lunar 
and  planetary  spacecraft  It  has  also 
been  successful  in  developing  efficient 
Iart;e-thrust  boosters  of  various  types. 

The  flr^t  manned  space  program  was 
called  Project  Mercury,  and  was  orga- 
nized CX-tober  5.  1953  This  program  in- 
cluded SIX  manned  flights  and  involved  a 
total  cost  of  $242,500,000 

The  next  manned  space  flight.  Project 
Gemini,  consisted  of  12  flmhts.  10  of 
which  were  manned  and  all  were  emi- 
nently successful  Project  Gemini  was 
completed  November  15.  1966.  at  a  total 
cost  of  SI, 283  700,000 

The  biggest  and  most  complex  of  the 
manned  >pace  flight  projects  is  Project 
Apollo  Project  ApuUo  consists  of  several 
phases  iiivohmg  complex  and  detailed 
developmental  testing  of  launch  vehicles 
and  spacecraft  The  first  phase  was  com- 
p.tted  o:'.  July  30.  1965.  after  a  series  of 


10  successful  flight  tests  with  the  Saturn 
I  vehicle  The  Saturn  I  vehicle  was  u.sed 
to  develop  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
Satuin  I  B  and  Saturn  V  vehicles  The 
next  phase,  which  is  neanng  completion, 
involves  the  Saturn  I-B  launch  vehicle, 
which  generates  over  16  million  pounds 
of  thrust  We  are  now  m  the  third  phase, 
which  will  involve  the  Saturn  V  vehicle, 
the  most  p<jwerful  launch  vehicle  yet  de- 
veloped, generating  over  7  5  million 
pounds  of  tlinist  m  the  first  stage  alone. 
We  have  iiad  to  date  two  Saturn  V 
launches,  the  first  of  which  was  a  com- 
plete .success  and  the  second  a  qualified 
succe.ss 

At  th.s  point  I  remember  the  tragic  ac- 
cident occurred  un  .January  27.  1967.  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  which  involved  the  loss 
of  three  gallant  astronauts,  Virml  Gris- 
som,  Edward  White,  and  Roger  ChafTee, 
dunni;  testini-  operations  I  must  em- 
phasize that  this  had  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  launch  but  occurred  as  a  result  of 
faulty  .safety  procedures  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  accident  to  the  na- 
tional space  program  was  about  $700 
million  and  over  6  months'  delay 

The  next  flight  which  will  be  manned 
will  use  a  Saturn  I-B  vehicle  to  launch 
three  astronauts  on  a  mission  of  up  to 
10  days  This  will  t>e  followed  by  a  series 
of  manned  launches  using  the  Saturn  V 
vehicle,  which  will  end,  hopefully,  m  a 
manned  lunar  landing  in  late  1969  In 
reply  to  a  specific  question  by  me.  Ad- 
ministrator Webb  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  on 
February  7  of  this  year  .stated  that  ne 
believed  we  still  had  the  po.ssibility  of 
making  the  lunar  landing  before  1970  on 
or  before  the  launch  of  the  ninth  Saturn 
V   vehicle 

The  initial  estimate  for  the  cost  of 
the  lunar  landing  program  was  approxi- 
mately $20  billion.  As  of  this  date  the 
total  runout  cost  of  the  Apollo  proaram, 
includes  the  $700,000,000  cost  attribut- 
able to  tlie  accident  By  June  30  of  this 
year  NASA  estimates  tiiey  will  have  ob- 
ligated a  total  of  $18,972,000,000  toward 
the  total  cost  of  the  Apollo  procram 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  state- 
ments made  by  NASA  Administrator 
James  E.  Webb,  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
US  Senate,  on  the  importance  of  nuclear 
propulsion  to  the  space  program.  In  his 
talk.  Mr  Webb  stated 

First.  During  ".he  aeond  decade  ot  ihe 
■ipdce  age  we  will  uucioubiedly  tind  t.'iat  there 
are  Iniporiant  civil  or  military  requiremenje 
tor  s.o.ice  vehicles  and  missions  requiring 
nuclear  prupulslon  ur  for  which  it  wUl  pro- 
vide decisive  advauiages 

Second  As  in  jther  fields  of  advanced 
technology  the  nation  should  not  short- 
sightedly cut  off  or  constrain  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  of  great  promise 
because  speciflc  requirements  or  applications 
clnnot  be  clearly  identified  and  justified  m 
advance 

Third  It  is  very  Impnjrtant  'hut  we  move 
iiiead  with  nuclear  roc-ket  engine  develop- 
ment m  FY  196B  and  FY  1969  :o  give  a  clear 
signal  that  the  United  States  does  not  in- 
■end  to  limit  :ti  development  ui  large  launch 
vehicle  and  payload  capabilities  to  those  of 
Uie  Saturn  V  ciass  space  booster. 

Fourth  It  Is  important  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine at  this  time  to  serve  as  a  central  focus 


for  a  continuing  advance  In  the  nuclear  and 
other  technologies  involved 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  present 
nntlonal  budgetary  sltuatl<in  and  the  need 
for  strict  expenditure  limitations  The  P'Y 
1368  budgetary  ccinhtralnts  and  the  oontlim- 
iiii?  need  to  hold  down  expenditures  m  FY 
1969  have  .is  yon  know.  nect"s.sitaied  main- 
reassessments  and  readjustments  In  all  our 
re.ippr.osals  one  of  the  foremost  objectives 
has  been  lo  C'liulinie  vigorous,  meaningful 
near-term  progress  while  at  the  .same  time 
providing  lor  some  mea.s>iro  of  progress  to. 
w.ird  the  future  capabilities  iiecesf-ary  to 
provide  a  basis  for  leadership  m  space  in  the 
years  ahead  or,  if  this  does  not  prove  pos- 
sible, a  foundation  fnim  which  we  can  use 
uur  great  Industrial  capability  to  put  under 
development  and  into  production  on  a  crash 
basis  .my  systems  essential  to  prevent  our 
being  denied  the  use  of  the  space  environ- 
ment. 

The  development  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
eni;lne  has  a  unique  place  in  our  plans  Its 
hlch-performance  potential  allows  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  a  single  enizlnc 
which  will  provide  the  Hexlbllliy  to  ac<'oni- 
pUsh  a  wide  variety  of  luture  space  nUsslons 
.Vo  other  means  of  propulsion  holds  pronusp 
of  providing  so  unique  .md  etticlent.  but  so 
itexlble.  a  cap.iblUty  The  development  of  the 
nuclear  rocket  engine  is.  iherelorc.  one  oi 
the  inost  Important  measures  we  can  take 
today  to  insure  this  Nation  tjic  po.<islblllty  .if 
lull  realization  of  the  many  uses  of  space 
for  years  to  come 

•  •  •  •  « 

One  of  the  most  unport.mt  l.ictors  -.\ip- 
portlng  the  decision  to  proceed  with  NERV.^ 
development  now  is  that  propul.slon  svstemt 
require  such  a  long  leadtlme  for  develop- 
ment before  they  become  oper.itlonally  use- 
ful Tills  means  that  the  decl.slon  to  Initial e 
engine  development  must  be  made  in  .m- 
tlcipatlon  of  Its  luture  use  even  though  spe- 
cific future  missions  cannot  be  fully  defined 
•  •  •  I  want  to  be  very  clear  that  we  .ire 
not  proposing  to  proceed  with  nuclear  engine 
development  on  the  basis  of  manned  lllpht 
to  the  planets  and  that  such  missions  .ire 
not  included  in  our  plans  at  this  time 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers ot  the  House  that  there  has  been 
almost  over  SI  billion  m  reductions  made 
from  NASA's  onmnal  request.  The  oiit;- 
inal  request  from  the  NASA  lieki  centers 
was  for  S5,l  billion.  The  Bureau  of  tiie 
Budizet  then  reduced  that  request  to 
S4.370  million.  The  committee  iei)oited 
out  a  bill  containini;  a  recommended  au- 
thorization of  S4.217  million.  The  Repub- 
lican i)olicy  committee  iuis  iiuiicated  tliat 
it  will  unanimously  support  the  sum  of 
S4.031.423.000. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be 
two  amendments  offered,  one  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Aixillo  applications  program 
desi^-ned  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
S142.4  million  in  that  proLTam  and  one 
directed  at  the  administrative  operations 
proL^ram  m  the  amount  of  S43  a  million 
This  represents  a  total  reduction  ol 
S185  9  million  in  the  amendments  which 
will  be  offered. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  .Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Ol 
cour.se  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  di.s- 
tint:uished  i,'entleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania t)elieves  that  when  tiie  appropria- 
tion bill  gets  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
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for  con.sldeiati;!n  liiat  the  Republican 
policy  committee  will  .siipiwrt  the  .same 
budget? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
recommend  to  the  --entleman  from  Texas 
to  lemeniber  tlie  lact  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Appropriations  lias  been  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  space  ))rograiii  to  date. 
.As  a  matter  of  fact  tl'ere  has  been  such 
supixnt  on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle  in  tlie 
House  of  Repre.sentatives.  Further,  this 
support  lias  been  Ijetter  than  the  sup- 
port wliich.  has  been  triven  to  this  pro- 
i^ram  by  the  executive  branch,  becau.se 
the  executive  bicnch.  on  its  own.  re- 
duced the  amount  lor  Apollo  applications 
by  S63  million  below  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropi nations  apin-opriated  this 
last  year. 

Mr.  TFAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  tzentlenian  from  Pennsylvania  will 
yield  luither.  the  gentleman  then  Ije- 
ileves  that  when  we  .get  the  appropriation 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  con- 
sideration and  pas.sace  they  will  suijport 
this  amount  ' 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
leelm^'  is  to  that  effect.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Texas  be- 
cause he  lias  Ijeen  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  FU'-jht 
and  it  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  plea.suie 
m  wrirking  with  the  uientleman.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  have  gone  into 
these  piocrams  very  carefully.  Further, 
the  ■gentleman  is  chairman  of  the  NASA 
Over.sight  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  .Astronautics. 

However.  Mr  Sjieaker.  there  is  a  tragic 
anule  here  with  which  we  are  confronted, 
and  that  is  to  determine  actually  what 
tlie  effect  of  the  .Ai)ollo  accident  was  from 
the  .standpoint  of  i)er.sonnel  and  delay. 
It  is  our  oi)inion  that  this  re.sulted  in 
at  least  6  months'  delay.  I  understand 
th.at  between  $700  and  ?750  million  was 
lost  as  the  result  of  that  one  accident. 

.As  the  mt  mbers  of  the  committee  are 
aware.  I  have  olten  stated  that  we  .should 
have  an  inspector  general.  Therefore,  in 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  will  recom- 
mend that  we  have  an  independent  entity 
lookiiiL;  into  these  matters  just  as  we  do 
m  th.e  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force.  Coast 
Guard.  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
Department.  .Atomic  Enercy  Commission, 
as  well  as  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert  > .  The  time  of  the  centleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
centleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  should  have  an  outside  en- 
tity to  whom  one  can  appeal.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  in  their  report  of  January  30. 
1968,  on  the  Apollo  204  accident  stated, 
in  part,  the  accident  happened  "because 
many  people  made  the  mistake  of  failing 
to  recognize  a  hazardous  situation."  We 
need  an  entity  not  connected  with  pro- 
gram deadlines  which  can  shut  down 
operations  until  adequate  safety  meas- 
ures are  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  ^entleman  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS  The  aentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  .said  that  the  Apollo  dis- 
aster was  the  product  of  nefliuence.  Who 
has  been  held  lo  account  lor  the  negli- 
i^ence  that  occurred,  and  which  resulted 
m  the  tragic  lo.ss  of  the  lives  of  the  three 
astronauts? 

Mr.  FULTO.N  of  Penn.sylvanla.  There 
were  numerous  circumstances  involved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  uentleman  iiom  Penn.sylvania  has 
auain  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  I'enileman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve the  procedures  that  have  been  taken 
will  correct  the  inadequacies  We  are 
now  inoceedinu  to  the  point  where  there 
are  a  minimal  amount  of  {lammable 
materials  within  the  space  cap.sulc. 

Likewise,  the  exit  hatch  has  been  de- 
.signed  to  permit  immediate  exit  by 
the  astronauts  This  was  not  the  ease 
pieviously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  u'entlemaii  will 
yield  further,  the  question  which  was 
asked  was:  Who  has  been  held  res!)on- 
sible  for  the  negligence  that  re.sulted  in 
the  lo.ss  of  the  lives  of  tho.se  iliree  brave 
men? 

Mr.  PULTON  ot  Ponn.sylvanla  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  as  well  as  the  extensive  liearings 
held  by  the  Hou.-.e  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  trentlem.an  fiom  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Sjjeaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  oi  Texas  Mr  .Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  rentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like-  to  submit  for  the  attention 
of  the  ','entleman  ii\'m  Iowa  the  state- 
ment made  by  Col.  Frank  Borman.  an 
astronaut,  an  engineer,  a  member  ol  tlio 
invcstisalins  committee  ana  one  r)i  tlie 
finest  men  I  liave  ever  known. 

The  statement  that  he  iias  made  over 
and  ovf  r  again  was  that  'all  of  us  were 
to  blam.e.  but  none  of  us  was  to  blame." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  'gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  of  course 
those  brave  men  arc  dead,  and  they  can- 
not respond  to  this.  I  feel  that  that  kind 
of  an  answer  is  totally  unacceptable. 
Somebody  was  responsible  m  tlie  adnvii- 
istration  of  the  NASA  ijroLiram  for  the 
loss  of  those  lives.  There  has  to  be. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  must  remember  that  each  of 
these  a.stronautR  was  a  qualified  pilot  and 
astronaut  and  could  .nidse  for  him.self 
whether  the  capsule  was  safe  'o  enter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  aRam  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  ::entleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Peiin.-yh  .inia  I  yield 
further  l,i  the  fenlleinan  Irom  Texas. 

Mr.  TKAGUE  ot  I'txas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
knew  the  three  astronauts  who  weie 
killed  very  well,  and  1  knew  their  lamilies 

Mr,   FULTON  ol    Peiuisrlv.tiila    All  of 

as  did. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  I  hat  .s  correct; 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  did. 
But  the  tliint:  that  intriuiiies  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  we  have  iiundreds  ot  peo- 
ple who  are  killed  in  auplane  accidents. 
Ju-t  about  the  same  time  that  the  three 
.istronauls  were  killed.  I  believe  that 
there  were  12  or  15  youna  e.irls  who  were 
killed  in  a  motel  m  New  Orleans  be- 
cau.se  of — I  do  not  know  what-  but  there 
;s  not  one  word  said  about  that 

But  over  and  over  and  over  there  is 
a  demand  that  blame  be  placed  lor  the 
accident  to  the  three  astronauts  I'lio.se 
astronauts  had  the  right  to  say  that  they 
did  not  want  to  ^o  in  the  eap.sule  They 
have  a  staff  to  ajipeal  to  il  tliey  do  not 
want  to  tro  into  a  can.iil".  And  I  ijelieve 
the  statement  made  by  Col.  Prank  Bor- 
man IS  completely  true— that  all  of  us 
were  to  blame  that  we  had  so  much  suc- 
ce:;s  that  wc  Ijecame  a  little  bit  lax  by 
our  .succe.ss.  but  I  believe  all  ot  us  were 
to  blame,  and  none  of  is  was  to  lilame. 
Mr.  FiYAN  Mr.  Sjieakei ,  -.ill  the  u'cn- 
thniaii  yield':' 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsvh  aiiia.  I  yield 
to  the  u'entleman 

Mr,  RYAN  I  uin  ania/ed  :iiat  tlie  u'en- 
tleman would  reply  m  effect  that  iliere 
-hould  have  been  a  .siiin  on  the  .space 
eap.sule  which  said.  'Enter  at  your  own 
lisk  "  To  say  that  it  was  up  to  the  astro- 
nauts to  decide  lor  themselves  whether 
the  capsule  was  .safe  to  enter  is  to  ab- 
.'-olve  NASA  of  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  astronauts 

There  were  records  of  in-evir-us  liies  ;n 
mn  percent  oxygen  environments  which 
were  known  to  NASA  officials  \et  re- 
.-ulted  111  no  preventive  or  emer(-:ency 
procedures  NASA  did  not  follow  its  own 
literature  lecardins  the  hazard  ol  space 
cabin  fire. 

NASA  cannot  wash  its  hand.s  and  say 
tha'  the  astronauts  should  have  known 
better 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania  Hind- 
sight is  alway.^.  20  20  vision. 

The  Kentleman  is  familiar  with  tiie 
liro^rnm.  It  has  never  occurred  'n  me — 
and  it  never  occurred  to  vou 

Mr  RYAN  It  did  occur  to  NASA  to 
have  a  ,-tudy  made  m  19P4  on  space 
cabin  atmosphere  fiie  iinzaids.  In  this 
study  there  were  warninas  about  the 
severe  fire  hazard  of  the  inn  ;)ercent  oxy- 
gen atmosphere  into  which  the  astro- 
nauts were  placed.  So  :t  is  quite  clear 
that  NASA  even  failed  to  apply  safety 
procedures  which  were  spelled  out  in  ad- 
vance of  that  fire. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact.  NASA  liad  expeii- 
enced  previous  fires  under  similar  con- 
ditions. -A  NASA  review  bo.Trd  report  of 
one  of  those  fires  on  April  28.  1966.  said: 
There  is  a  potential  fire  h.izrird  Irrm  arcmg 
or  direct  short  circuits 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude certain  lists  of  figures. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LA'rrA.  Mr  Sptakr-r.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  '.  Mr 
Rhodes  1 . 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr  .Sp«-ak- 
er,  since  the  Republican  policy  state- 
ment has  been  brought  into  the  debate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  that 
statement  In  the  Record  at  this  ,iolnt 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tt-mpore  Mr. 
Albert'  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows 

HofsE  REpi-mrcAV  Policy  Cmmmittee  State- 

MFNT   i>N    THE   National   AtRONAfTics    amd 

Spai  e  Administration  AtrrHORi/ATioN  Bill. 

HR    15856 

Under  ihe  Elsenhower  Adniliiistr'\tlon  the 
Countrv  inlu.ited  a,  comprehensive  researcli 
ii-.d  develupnient  program  thit  opened  the 
^Kl."s  to  the  Amerlc  in  Astronaut  .Since  ^hat 
■  '.iT.f  th^^re  h.we  been  a  number  of  discoveries 
a:.^l  a.lv  luctrs  in  'he  space  prMStram  that  have 
■'nirlbuted.  tn  the  growth  of  this  Nation's 
•e  -^noloKli"  il  iMp.ibllit'.es  A  balanced  space 
prv'tfT.im  that  wili  ensure  progress  and  pre- 
-nilnence  in  this  important  field  must  be 
.>ntlnued 

In  this  period  if  urban  and  fl.>cal  crisis, 
however  e\ery  pri)<;».i'...  every  expenditure 
must  be  careraUy  examined  Every  cut  that 
kjan  be  made  must  be  implemented.  Everv 
progr  im  that  can  be  deferred  must  be  re- 
.scheduied 

The  -seriousness  of  the  present  sltu.itlon  is 
retlei  ted  in  the  t.xct  that  interest  rates  have 
so.ired  to  their  . highest  level  since  the  Civil 
War  Between  De<ember  1960  and  December 
I9fi7,  the  consumer  price  index  increased 
18  2  and  in  the  flrst  quarter  of  this  year, 
prices  have  risen  at  an  annual  r.ite  of  4'%. 
The  day  before  Washington  s  birthday  the 
TTf  uiury  Department  announced  that  for  the 
ftrst  time  in  history  the  Federal  Debt  ex- 
ceeded j:J5o  billion 

Wi:ii,un  Mi-Chesney  Martin.  Chairman  of 
"he  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently  warned 
!!.  I*  the  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of 
'h'>  wiirst  tin  OKI. il  crisis  that  we  ve  had 
since  1931." 

Fiscal  mismanagement  by  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  .Administrations  li.is  shaken  the 
world  s  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  in  this 
Countrvs  fiscal  integrity  A  monetary  col- 
lapse has  been  narrowly  averted  through  the 
establishment  of  a  makeshift  two-price 
structvire  for  gold  and  the  plan  (or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  form  of  international  mi.ney 
Unless  our  budget  Is  brought  under  control, 
and  the  deficit  In  our  InternatHmal  pavments 
IS  sharplv  reduced  these  measures  will  not 
be  etTectlve  and  the  steep  slide  to  disaster 
will  continue. 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics has  recommended  a  8153  million 
reduction  in  the  .Administration's  $4.3  bil- 
lion space  request  for  fiscal  year  1966.  This 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  However  we 
believe  that  the  request  can  be  reduced  bv 
an  additional  S200  million  without,  impairing 
the  >afety  or  the  effectiveness  of  our  space 
program  For  example,  subst.intlai  reductions 
can  be  made  In  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
■iraiii.  In  administrative  operations  and  In 
public  relations 

Manv  of  the  missions  of  the  AptiUo  appli- 
cations program  are  in  the  planning  stage. 
Moreover,  the  missions  to  be  underuiiten  ire 
changing  rron>  week  to  week  and  the  com- 
ponents and  hardware  that  may  be  needed 
are  far  from  tlnal  selection  N.ASA  does  not 
know  how  many  boosters,  how  many  space- 


craft and  how  much  .issoclated  components 
and  facilities  will  be  left  over  from  .Apollo 
that  could  be  used  In  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  It  appears  thut  *142  mllilon 
can  be  cut  from  this  program  And  even  with 
this  reduction.  NAS.A  will  have  «253  nUUion 
for  the  Ap<^>lIo  applications  projtr.im  during 
fl.scal  year  19fi9  This  Is  tl\e  same  amount 
that  the  President  set  for  the  progr:Lm  dur- 
ing flsral  vear  1968 

We  believe  that  NA.s.A  should  place  greater 
emphasis  on  rese.irch  and  development  pro- 
grams that  will  lead  the  wiv  to  future  space 
advances  The  stockpiling  of  expensive  hard- 
ware that  may  be  obsolete  by  the  i.me  it  is 
finally  neetled  c.Tniiot  be  justified 

In  recent  years  the  NAS.A  .Administrative 
operations  appropriation  has  commanded 
.in  inrreKStngiv  larger  share  of  the  total  .m- 
nual  budget  For  fiscal  year  1964  the  .idmin- 
Istratlve  operations  appropriation  represented 
9  7  percent  of  the  U>tal  N.ASA  budget  In  fiscil 
yenr  ri65  it  w.-\s  113  percent  m  1966  114 
percent,  in  \'M7  13  1  percent  in  1068  •.^^  i 
percent  For  fiscal  vear  1969.  the  NAS.A  re- 
quest for  .idmmistratlve  iiperatlons  consti- 
tuted 14  8  percent  of  the  total  .ipproprlntlon 
request  The  .V.A.SA  work  force  has  mcre.ised 
until  there  is  it  requested  level  of  34  909 
personnel  for  fiscal  ve.ir  1969 

This  esc  u.i ting  trend  in  clvULin  emp'ov- 
nieiit  Is  reflected  throughout  the  federal  rov- 
ernment  In  tour  vears  full  t.me  perm  tuen' 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  will  have 
Increased  by  454.747  to  a  total  of  2.68"  .500 
c.vlUan  eniplcivefs  .m  Increase  of  more  fhan 
20  percent  Tins  trend  can  be  reversed  .\ 
place  where  redui  lions  can  be  mnde  is  the 
.Administration's  space  request^  The  admin- 
istrative operations  authorization  of  5646  6 
million  can  be  cut  by  «43  5  million 

.According  to  ditta  supplied  by  NASA,  an 
estimated  269  people  •vlll  be  emploved  in  the 
intormation-public  rel.itioivs  field  in  fiscal 
vear  1969  and  the  budget  estimate  totals 
over  »10  I  million  for  s-alarles.  travel  .-.nd 
prfigram  .A  1967  .Associated  Press  survey  esti- 
mated that  J200  million  is  spent  by  defense 
and  =ip<ice  coiitractrirs  for  public  relations 
which  is  v-.harged  no  doubt,  in  part,  'o  the 
taxpayer  in  contract  costs.  Clearlv.  a  tight- 
ening of  N.ASA'S  budget  cm  be  made  in  this 
area 

We  siippfirt  Republican  proposals  whuli 
urge  NASA  to  improve  its  safety  program 
wherever  possible  T!ie  siifetv  of  our  astro- 
n.iutis  on  the  earth,  in  test  chamber'  .n 
flight  and  on  the  lunnr  surface  is  .nid  rr.us' 
remain  of  parmiount  importance  We  are 
concerned  'hat  despite  the  .\ppollo  204  acci- 
dent The  long-range  safety  programs  ;n  N.AS.\ 
still  need  .itrengthening 

Liist  year  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
made  repealed  eftorts  to  reduce  nonessential 
spending  and  succesfullv  led  the  fight  to  rut 
So  8  billion  from  the  President's  appropri; - 
tlon  re<iuef.ts  At  the  >tnrt  of  this  se.ssion  cf 
Congress,  we  pledged  'An  evuui  ^re-.ter  effort 
to  establish  priorities,  reduce  spending  and 
reose  and  reform  existuig  programs  '  Thft 
reductions  in  the  .Adtninistration's  ipai.e  re- 
quest that  we  h  ive  recommeudird  are  .iii 
;mp<irt.;int  step  m  the  implementation  of 
this  pieilge  We  urge  'heir  idoptiou 

Unless  government  spending  Is  drnmatl- 
o.Tlly  redticed,  the  cost  of  living  mav  reach 
the  moon  before  our  Astronauts. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time   iUi   he   may   consume   to   the   Gen- 
tleman from  California    Mr  Miller',  the 
able    chairman    of    the    Committee    on 
Science  and  .-Xstronautics 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, following  the  colloquy  between  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  others.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  you  that  hmd.slght  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  but  the  best  techniques  then 


available  were  knowii  and  used  in  tlie 
cast  of  the  204  capsule. 

Col.  Frank  Borman  who  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  astronauts,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  I  asked  him  in  com- 
mittee, "Would  you  ha\'t'  rotten  into 
that  '.'apsule  the  day  that  the  accident 
took  place''"  He  said  in  reply.  "I  woulct 
have  willingly  gotten  into  it."  I  said. 
Would  you  get  into  it  today''" 

He  replied.  "Noi  I  would  not  get  into 
It  today." 

And  it  was  also  interesting  to  know 
that  during  the  very  period  that  this 
liccirient  took  phice.  tins  same  Colon*] 
Borman  with  two  other  astronauts  in 
California  were  in  an  identical  capsule  ,i' 
19  pounds  pressure  instead  of  16  pouncK 
of  o.xynen  to  the  square  inch  They  did 
not  have  an  accident 

I  'io  not  like  to  dm  up  old  events — 
but  2  days  after  the  204  accident  there 
were  two  men  lost  in  almost  an  identical 
accident — An  Force  men 

We  .;ie  dealini;  with  an  entirely  ne-'. 
environment.  There  is  much  to  learn 
about  it.  You  can  always  ^'o  tiack  and 
hnd  out  what  was  there,  but  to  implv 
•hat  th  're  was  net-'lu'ence.  on  the  tirounti 
that  somebody  did  not  do  their  duty,  is 
quite  unfair  to  a  group  of  fine  enuinee; 
and  scientists. 

.Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
iJievious  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  aureed  to. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  1  obiect  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  !X)int  of  order  that 
a  quorum  i.s  not  pre.sent 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  apjjroprlate 
to  ask  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  the  rule  was  adopted.  The  able 
gentleman  from  New  York  felt  he  had 
been  assured  he  would  \)e  recoani^ed  tor 
an  allocation  of  time  under  the  rule.  I 
understood  that  the  u'entleman  .vas  re- 
questiny  some  time  from  the  rhainnan  of 
the  committee  when  the  bill  comes  up 
lor  consideration.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  I  have  left.  The  uentleman 
from  New  York  has  .isked  for  a  quorum 
call. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixue  Does  the 
gentleman  from  .New  York  withdraw  his 
point  of  ordcrl" 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  .isk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  aureed  to  be  recon- 
sidered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  'he  action  on  the  resolution  :s 
vacated. 

There  -vas  no  objection 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  I  have  remainins 
under  the  rule? 

The  SPEAKER  oro  temiwre.  The  sen- 
'leman  from  Floiida  has  21  minutes 
remamin? 

.Mr    PEPPER    Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  Ryan  i. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  tientleman  from 
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Florida,  the  able  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  for  having  yielded  to  me.  I 
realize  that  there  was  a  slight  mis- 
understanding about  the  allocation  of 
time.  I  appreciate  his  courtesy.  He  is  al- 
ways most  courteous  in  handling  bills 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  he  is  a 
irulv  splendid  Representative,  not  only 
of  his  district  but  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

As  we  look  today  at  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  .'Vdinlnistration  au- 
thorization bill.  I  think  that  we  recog- 
nize that  Concress  faces  many  dilem- 
mas, the  most  pressing  of  whicl^  is  the 
question  of  national  priorities.  In  the 
case  of  the  space  program,  the  difficulty 
IS  compounded,  since  the  question  of  pri- 
onlics  must  be  faced  within  the  space 
budget  Itself  as  well  as  in  relation  to 
other  programs. 

Last  vear  on  Juire  22.  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  fiscal  year  1968  NASA  au- 
thorization I  staled: 

The  most  significant  omission  of  Con- 
cre.s.';  has  i>een  the  failure  to  give  serious 
laisldf ration  to  the  question  of  national 
priorities  .  .  The  American  people  have 
been  mesmerized  Into  accepting  the  Idea  of 
,1  >2:?  billion  program  to  attempt  to  put 
.istroiKuits  on  the  lunar  surface  within  this 
decade  .At  the  same  time  only  $1.5  mllilon  is 
spent  by  the  Federal  government  for  re- 
habilitation of  narcotics  addicts,  only  $175 
iMillii'ii  "11  i  .  nrcr  rc'earcli  It  !■=  ciitficult  to 
.*iiid  lunds  to  mount  a  serious  attack  on  the 
growing  menace  ol  nlr  pollution  which  poi- 
sons the  earth  while  we  seek  glories  in  the 
vild  of  space. 

The  question  ol  national  priorities  and 
the  reiatior.ship  of  the  .space  program  to 
human  needs  on  earth  lias  been  raised 


during  the  na.st  few  months  in  .some  parts 
of  tlie  country  lather  liarshly.  It  should 
be  uppermost  in  all  of  our  minds  today. 
I  would  like  to  cop.centrate  on  an  issue 
which  mav  be  less  obvious  and  perhaps 
more  difficult,  the  question  of  priorities 
within  the  space  propram  itself.  This 
question  involves  the  role  of  Congress  in 
relation  tj  ihe  space  program,  the  direc- 
tions of  potential  benefits  of  the  space 
program,  and  the  level  of  ftmding  and 
investment  that  v.ill  be  required  for  years 
to  come. 

Perhaps  tiie  central  issue  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  seek  in  space. 

Is  It  knowledge  and  practical  benefits, 
or  is  ;t  t;lorv^  If  it  is  Knowledge  through 
data  which  may  be  useful  to  .scientists,  or 
benefits  which  may  accrue  through  ap- 
ijlication  of  .space  technology  on  earth, 
then  we  must  ask  if  we  have  chosen  the 
means  wnich  will  lead  most  surely  to 
those  rosults.  If  it  is  t,'lory.  we  must  ask 
if  that  plory  is  .substantial  and  whether 
it  IS  worth  the  price  in  potential  loss  of 
.scientific  data,  in  low  priority  placed  on 
useful  earth  applications,  and  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

Tlif  primary  lole  of  Conpress  in  con- 
nection with  the  space  program  should 
be  to  participate  in  the  definition  of  na- 
tional goals.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
.some  cuts  in  NASA's  budget  one  year 
when  the  budcet -cutting  fever  is  ramp- 
ant and  restore  them  in  another  year 
if  funds  are  more  readily  available  or  if 
attitudes  are  more  favorable. 

Not  only  is  that  inefficient  and  waste- 
ful, but  in  so  doing  we  overlook  our  pri- 


mary responsibility,  the  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  this  program. 

Congress  should  determine  which  goals 
are  worthy  of  the  investment  of  public 
funds  and  which  potential  benefits  are  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  Nation. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  knowledge  is 
concerned,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  space  program  has  made  .some  great 
technological  achievements,  but  it  is  not 
the  central  repository  of  our  scientific  ef- 
fort and  growth.  Many  scientists  share 
the  general  enthusiasm  for  our  activities 
in  space,  but  relatively  few  will  currently 
assess  them  as  a  program  of  great  scien- 
tific value. 

The  space  program  involves  advanced 
engineering  and  the  development  of 
technological  tools  which  properly  de- 
voted can  collect  data  of  value  and  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  community.  The 
question  is  whether  we  will  devote  those 
tools  to  more  glamorous  and  exceedingly 
co.stly  manned  space  flight  programs,  or 
whether  we  will  choose  to  pursue  manned 
.space  flight  at  a  more  modest  pace,  and 
devote  our  major  efforts  to  less  co-stly  un- 
manned programs  with  a  higher  yield  of 
valuable  information 

It  i.s  instructive  to  comi.'^re  th'  vifv, - 
points  of  two  well-known  scientists,  one 
who  is  skeptical  about  the  value  of  much 
of  our  expenditure  in  space,  nnd  anotlifr 
who  is  a  pi-imaiy  supporter  ol  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  a  radio  broadcast  aired  In  New 
York  on  March  2.5.  1968.  the  nuclear 
physicist.  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  made  the  !ol- 
iowing  comments: 

i.N'AS.Al    must    want    'o    co    into    manned 
fp.ice  systems  of  long  duration -of  deep  mis- 
sions—eventually    pi-lng    to    Mars.    Ijocause 
there  is  no  other  reason  tor  having  .'^uch  big 
Ir.ndS'    such  a  big  budcet    Man  is  the  expen- 
sive thing  In  space  I  think  that  the  role 
of  man  In  space  alter  we'\p  had   a  total  o'f 
1300    orbits    IS    .'^till    undehned     If   we   don't 
know    It    now.    there    isn't    much    (-f    a    rnle 
there  .  .  .  the  failure  of  Congress  (has  been  i 
to  adequatelv  conceive  of  a  science  budget  — 
of    a    unified    science    budget — m   which    we 
would   give   priority   to   the   things   that   are 
important — especially    in    basic    .science    so 
that  this  is  not  underfunded  ,  .  .  this  is  the 
m.ost    critical    ihlnp    lor    the    future    of    the 
country — that  we   never   let   go  of  our  good 
hold  on  basic  research  .      .  we're  not  talking 
fantastic  numbers  here  in  trrms  of  ba.sic 
science  there  are  contributions  l)oins  made 
by  NASA,  but  the  trouble  is  you  spend  most 
nf   your  money  for   the  platforn-.s  on   which 
to  make  vour  measurements  Tliese  [seo- 
ple   are   playing  a   king   of   celestial   roulette 
with  these  huee  pieces  of  i  orbital  telescope  I 
equipment  that  cost  .50  or  CO  million  dollars 
apiece,  while  the  astronomers  who  liave  done 
the  Job  on  earth  go  begging  for  funds. 


On  August  14.  1967.  Dr.  \V.  F.  Libby. 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Geophysics 
and  Planetary  Physics  at  the  Uiiivfrsity 
of  California  -n  Los  Angeles  deliverfd  :ui 
address  in  which  he  said  that  the  space 
program  was  indispensable  and  a  great 
bargain,  and  he  iiroposed  that  we  estab- 
lish manned  bases  on  the  moon.  He  de- 
scribed the  attitude  of  the  science  com- 
munity toward  the  space  program  as 
follows : 

The  Space  Program  has  been  an  engineer- 
ing miracle  and  a  very  substantial  scientific 
effort.  Part  of  the  reason  that  success  in 
science  has  been  measured  is  that  most 
scientists  weren't  sold  on  the  Space  Program 


in  its  tieginniuK  .  .  Tlie  argument  was  U  we 
had  the  same  money  we  had  been  jnittlng 
into  the  Space  Pro^tr.im.  and  every  .school 
ill  the  country  could  h.i\e  a  Mt.  Paiomar. 
that'.s  wluU  we  prefer  to  having  a  telescope 
in  orbit.  Well  this  kind  ol  trascning  was  a 
Utile  imi)ra(tlcal  so  tar  us  that  ilecislon  cvrr 
coming  up.  And  tlie  |xis!^lblUty  ol  cancelling 
the  Space  Program  and  doing  anything  else 
lor  .science  with  that  money  is  very  small. 
Ihiufts  Uon  t  work  tii.a  way.  So  scientists 
ha\e  begun  tf>  take  .i  look  around  and  1o 
see  that  there  is  a  (.-rcat  deal  m  the  Sjj.acc 
Pro-ram    ironi   which    ihey   can   gain  I 

think  we'll  see  the  scientific  ro.nmiuutv 
coming  around  more  aii<l  more  as  '.iie  pro- 
(jram   proi  iH-rts. 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  view- 
lioints  reveals  the  ijioblt-m  which  Con- 
gress must  lace:  a  unified  view  of  our 
science  needs  and  the  piiorities  within  it 
versu.>  an  assumiJtion  that,  a  la  Pnrkin- 
.son,  only  luwe.  expensive  and  \ i-ible  pro- 
grams are  likely  to  receive  lunds,  .so  we 
should  i.ccem  this  as  our  lias's  for 
planiiint:. 

A   view  somew'here   in  between    these 
two  was  expressed  on  December  1,S.  1967. 
in  Science  magazine  by  Dr.  James  A,  Van 
.Mien,  whose  involvement   in   the   sjiace 
program  is  familiar  to  us  throui.:li  the 
name  of  the  Van  Allen  radiation  belts. 
Their  di.scovery.  which  look  jilncc  .n  19.t8 
at  a  mission  cost  of  about  SI  mill;:"..  Mas 
been  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  scieiiti- 
I'ic  achievements  of  the  .space  niogram 
to  date.  Dr.  Van  Allen  expre.s.sed  iiis  ad- 
miration  for  advancement   in   .-c.eiitific 
knowledge  which  has  come  about  iluough 
unmanned  exploration  of  the  jilanets.  He 
■aid.  lor  example: 

riie  observations  liavr  yielded  u.arkfd  ad- 
MOirps  in  knowledge  and  under.st.andmg  of 
the  atmospheres,  the  ionospheres,  and  the 
thermal  and  ina^uietic  properties  of  Ventis 
and  Mars, 

Dr.  Van  .'Mien  .'.ent  on  to  li.-t  at  .some 
length  further  accomplishments  which 
he  believes  have  sprung  from  tins  un- 
manned planetary  effort,  and  noted: 

All  of  this  li.as  been  accomplished  at  a  cost 
uf  less  than  2  jicrcent  of  the  budget  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ac::r.;:i;-- 
T  ration. 

But  then  he  used  the  word  "devastat- 
ing" to  describe  what  he  called,  "the  re- 
luctance of  NASA  to  lorceiully  request 
adequate  lunding  for  sucli  work  during 
fiscal  year  1969,  despite  the  existence  of 
well-conceived  programs  of  great  scien- 
tific potential  which  are  being  ureed  by 
its  .several  advisory  lx)dies.  The  basic 
technology  is  available,  and  a  rich  di- 
versity of  feasible  experiments  iias  been 
proposed  by  uni'.ersity  groups  and  Gov- 
ernment laboratories." 

This  commentary  by  Dr.  Van  Allen  is 
of  particular  interest  becau.se  it  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  views  expre.s.sed  m  Novem- 
ber 1967  by  the  National  .'Academy  ol 
Sciences  in  a  report  entitled  '  Space-  Ap- 
plications Summer  Study  1967."  The  Na- 
tional Academy  concerned  itself  not  with 
scientific  exploration  but  another  view 
of  the  !X)Dential  benefits  of  the  space  prc- 
.1,'ram— in-actical  application  of  space 
technology  to  earth  needs.  This  involves 
the  use  of  .satellite  technology  m  nelds 
such  as  meteorologj-.  oceanography,  geol- 
ogy, agriculture,  communications,  navi- 
gation, and  so  forth.  The  National  .Acad- 
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emy  expres:-^d  lU  conviction  that  the  ijo- 
tential  benefits  in  this  area  are  eiiormous 
b  >th  socially  and  perhaps  ecosiomlcaHy, 
aiid  it  'jri?.-d  NASA  to  at  least  dnub'.e  rs 
efT>rt'i  m  this  area  dunn«  fiscal  year 
1969  However,  the  ror>ort  noted  th»>  low 
pr:  >!ity  that  NASA  it.<e!f  places  on  such 
p:  lU'iams  and  stated 

rti.it  pwrt  of  The  NASA  •ividget  thiit  Is  di- 
rectly aimerl  nt  developing  prartlcal  appW- 
patlnns  of  spnre  technolmy  Is  now  .ibout  $100 
million  per  year  nr  nhoiit  2  perrent  of  the 
rot  (I 

In  spile  of  NASA  s  pubhc  emphasis  m 
the  scientific  and  practicil  benefits 
which  It  says  will  flow  from  o'lr  space 
effort,  m  reality  its  own  fni'.hful  sup- 
porters severely  criticize  its  lack  of  in- 
terest and  ofTort  in  these  areas 

NASA's  pieference  Is  to  areue  that 
m.in  .n  space  Is  the  most  valuable  obiec- 
tl.'V  and  NASA  has  devised  plans  and 
p:  )t;rams  which  will  help  to  insure  the 
adoption  of  spectacular  manned  space 
missions  at  spectacular  costs  as  the  pri- 
mary L;oal. 

This  rjiay  be  the  pursuit  of  ulory.  but 
Coo*; lesi  must  carefully  evaluate  this 
and  determine  whether  NASA's  Interna! 
attitudes  should  be  accepted  at  face 
value 

Even  at  reduced  funding  levels,  finan- 
cial commitment  in  'he  space  prouram 
invoUes  lon'4-term  efforts,  and  shapes 
the  future  of  what  will  be  poiisible 
tomorrow 

Con;,'ress.  not  NASA,  should  be  the 
;:r;niate  judge  of  our  national  goals  In 
-■>;)ace 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  ra- 
tional cm^.sideratlon  of  ':roals  in  space  by 
Congress  has  been  NASA's  continuing 
lack  of  candor  ThLs  is  true  in  terms  of 
pr  iq:ram  status  as  we  learned  during  the 
congressional  hearings  which  followed 
the  Apollo  fire.  The  Administrator  of 
NASA  refused  at  that  time  to  admit  that 
there  had  been  a  high-level  manage- 
ment review  some  13  months  before  the 
fire  which  indicated  that  the  Apollo 
program  was  m  serious  trouble 

A  lack  of  candor  is  also  found  in  terms 
of  NASA  s  budi-'et  presentations,  which 
fail  to  describe  true  program  costs.  It  is 
also  true  in  terms  of  NASA  s  accounting' 
of  the  level  of  program  personnel,  which 
lists  only  the  small  number  of  civil  serv- 
ice personnel  on  Government  payr  ill  and 
omits  mention  of  the  numerous  confac- 
tor  personnel  involved  in  each  program, 
whose  .salaries  are.  nevertheless,  paid 
:rom  NASA  funds. 

I  mit,'ht  say  to  the  s^entlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  when  we  talk 
about  cutting  administrative  operations 
expenses,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  ultimate  savings  will  be 
achieved  or  whether  those  positions  will 
be  shifted  irom  the  Government  payroll 
onto  the  payroll  of  contractors  and  paid 
for  at  a  Greater  cost  through  the  R.  &  D. 
budget  The  point  is  that  we  do  not  know 
what  the  cost  of  personnel  ;s  in  the 
R  ii  D  budget,  and  that  point  Should  be 
b  >rne  m  rnind 

I  btlieve  some  policy  language  should 
be  written  into  the  bill  to  make  it  clear 
that  Congress  should  have  that  Infor- 
mation. 


N.-\SA  s  lack  of  candor  is  apparent  al.so 
in  terms  of  NASA's  long-term  planning, 
in  terms  of  mission  goals  v  hich  are  not 
presented  to  Congress  or  are  played  down 
and  obscured  under  specific  ciurstionlng 
from  Members  of  Congress 

Our  greatest  problem  In  dealing  with 
NAS.A  IS  not  simply  to  make  some  budget 
reductions  but  to  establish  the  basis  and 
relation.ship  witii  the  Space  .Administra- 
tion that  will  provide  adenuate  informa- 
tion to  make  rational  decisions  in  the 
future  I  have  a  number  of  amendments 
to  ofTer  on  the  floor  todav.  which  are 
dedicated  to  tills  end 

Two  major  program  Issues  before  us 
today  are  the  NFRV.A  program  and  the 
.Apollo  applications  program  Both  of 
ilie.se  must  be  viewed  as  vehicles  to  carry 
out  the  fond  intention  of  NASA  that 
is.  the  promotion  of  i,iamorous  and  costly 
manned  space  flight  as  the  most  impor- 
tant i;oal  of  our  efforts  in  space  Both 
have  tjeen  conceived  to  lead  our  present 
.space  efforts  to  a  manmd  NTars  mis- 
sion— or  Us  equivalent- -which  may  cost 
well  in  the  neiL'hborhood  of  5200  billion. 
Although  this  lias  been  clear  to  me  from 
most  of  N.AS.A's  iire.sentatlons.  the  idea 
is  not  solely  my  own,  that  is,  the  con- 
cept of  their  intentions 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  un- 
derstand this,  .so  I  will  read  from  a  N.ASA 
internal  memorandum  datwl  .April  29, 
1966  entitled  Manned  Mars  Venus 
Planetarv  Exploration  Program"  which 
included  the  following  items 

Major  goal  is  manned  llyby  in  ni7.S.  but  de- 
veloped in  such  ii  way  that  manned  landing 
hardware  jind  mls.<>lon  ,ire  natural,  almost  Im- 
mediate :rillow-ijn  ylcps  for  ihe  etirly  1980 
lime  period.  The  Saturn  Apollo  .ippUcatlons 
prrgram  will  he  ^-eared  to  -upport  the 
manned  planetary  program  bv  emphasizing 
long-life  spacecraft  svstem.s  development  and 
orbital  operations  (EVAi.  Earth  iippllcatlons 
experiment-s.  and  so  forth,  will  take  a  sub- 
ordinate role  .  The  committee  at  this 
mee'lng  will  lav  out  the  flight  .system  hard- 
ware and  resolve  such  questions  as  i21 
Nuclear  upper  stage  requirements  iNERV.M 
The  '•ommlttee  will  al.so  lay  out  a  plan- 
ning launch  schedule  for  .Apollo  Applications 
through  manned  Mars  Landing  .is  an  Inte- 
L,TateU  whole. 

In  other  words.  NASA  was  frankly 
saying  in  this  internal  mem.jrandum 
that  the  Aiwllo  applications  pio:..'ram  is 
part  of  an  overall  goal  of  landing  a  man 
on  Mars  in  the  198n's  If  it  is  our  purpose 
to  support  that  mission,  we  ought  to  do  It 
frankly  .md  openly.  .\nd  we  ousht  to 
recognize  what  that  s  uoing  to  cost.  If 
that  is  not  our  :)urpo.se.  we  should  not  be 
led  into  a  program  that  will  take  us  down 
this  road,  only  to  be  confronted  later 
with  a  statement  by  NASA  that  the  in- 
vestment is  >.o  'reat  we  i  nnnot  turn  back. 

If  we  look  at  the  NASA  budget  pres- 
entation, those  Intentions  are  confirmed. 
In  describing  the  .Apollo  applications 
program  NASA  makes  such  points  as: 

.\  lurther  goal  is  to  achieve  continuous 
■>peratlon  of  the  orbital  workshop  by  having 
later  missions  overlap  the  earlier  ones 
the  next  progressive  step  in  crew  stay  time 
Saturn  I  workshop  mission  plans,  defi- 
nition of  potential  foUow-on  experiments 
and  studies  -A  ^MUtigurH lions  and  systems 
■ill  point  to  the  logic  of  progressing  to  the 
Saturn    V    launched    workshop   as   the   next 


follow-on    step    :n    an   cio/ufionori/    manned 
orbital  program 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  N.'iSA  Intends 
the  A|)ollo  applications  program  as  the 
b,isis  for  a  spectacular  monned-plane- 
tar\-  mission,  a  goal  which  h:is  not  bei  n 
presented  to  the  Congress  for  discussion 
o:  evaluation  nor  accompanied  by  any 
pro'ection  of  the  costs  which  will  be 
i-vrntually  involved. 

In  thf  case  of  NFRVA,  NASA  arcues 
that  its  multlbilllon-doUar-development 
costs  may  Ije  amortized  by  use  m  less 
spectacular  missions  for  which  it  is  itallv 
not  needed  Worse  yet.  it  is  not  clear  that 
we  have  a  firm  terhii'cal  basis  for  invest- 
ment m  the  NERV-'X  nuclear  rocket 
engine  even  if  a  $200  billion  manned- 
Mars  IT  i^sion  uere  .m  .icceptable  .oal 

.A  former  NASA  otlicial,  Dr  Nirh  '.;'.■- 
Golovin,  who  is  a  mnnber  of  the  Pnsi- 
dent's  .Science  .Advi.snry  Committee 
described  the  current  technical  .status 
of  NERV.A  m  an  article  in  the  technical 
lournal  .Astronautics  &  Aeronautics,  No- 
vember 1967  Dr  Golovin  made  the  fol- 
lowing points  among  others: 

The  Rover  nuclear-rocket  (NERVA)  !ir<'- 
cram.  It  Is  true,  has  made  enormous  strides 
in  recent  years  According  to  many  .lUthorl- 
tles  It  is  by  a  wide  marcln  the  leadlne  pri- 
pulsl.-in  i-ontender  for  manned  planetary  ex- 
ploration However.  rcllabllltv-a.'«surai<ce  and 
iilgh-development-cost  problems  may  great- 
ly complicate  it.s  future  In  comparison  with 
for  example,  either  chemical  or  nuclear-eler- 
trlc  propulsion  system.s  A  1000  or  .iOOO  Mw 
reactor  even  if  operated  .it  lull  power  tor  a 
very  short  time  and  then  shut  down  presents 
a  serloiLs  radiation  hazard  for  .a  relatively 
long  time  thereafter  So  it  Is  dlfflcult  to  .-^ee 
!iow  any  large  nuclear  system — solid-core  cr 
nuclear-electric  that  has  been  prevluuslv 
tested  .It  full  power  can  be  a,<;.sembled  Into 
a    rocket    payload  without    prohibitive 

shielding  or  operational  problems  .  .  It  Is 
possible  that  an  Ingenlotis  solution  to  this 
rellubllity-ftssurance  problem  will  be  even- 
tually  devised.  To  r"!!/  knoulcdge.  hou-evcr. 
none  has  appeared  during  the  more  than  2 
ijears  >ricc  fftis-  question  icas  first  posed 
our  knowledge  ;s  currently  irradequate  to 
iub.itanXiate  realtstienllij  a  sen^.ihle  propul- 
uon  choice  for  an  eventual  try  at  manned 
planetary  exploration.  (Emphasis  addedJ 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  apparent  dangers 
and  lack  of  a.s.surance  about  technical 
feasibility.  NASA  wants  us  to  invest  im- 
mediately in  developing  NERVA  hard- 
ware and  a  tlyable  rocket  stage  The 
joint  NASA-AEC  piopo.sed  cost  of  S135 
million  for  fi.^cal  year  1969  Is  ju.st  the  be- 
L'inning  of  its  lons-rangc  costs.  NERVA 
itself  may  be  the  well-known  beulnning 
of  a  familiar  path  to  either  a  hu^e  in- 
vestment followed  by  a  technical  dlsa.stcr. 
or  an  enormous  and  over  costly  mission 
roal  "f  debatable  value  which  must  be 
adopted  primarily  to  mstlfy  hardware 
and  systems  which  have  been  developed 
with  difficulty  at  enormous  public  ex- 
pense. 

I  believe  the  comiiuttee  acted  v.i.sely 
in  recommending  that  the  NERVA  hard- 
ware developmer.t  be  deferred.  The  re- 
duction of  $48.3  million  from  NASA.'s 
S60  million  request  will  accomplish  such 
;i  deferral  It  is  es.sential  that  the  com- 
mittee ixjsitlon,  which  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  9.  be  upheld  on  the  floor 
and  later  in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

As  far  as  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
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gram  is  concerned,  again  we  are  faced 
with  Its  primaiy  goal  of  implementing  a 
program  of  manned-planetary  explora- 
tion. I  believe  a  key  ixjint  to  be  noticed 
is  the  comment  in  the  NASA  internal 
mem(>randum  which  I  read 

In  that  memorandum  it  .said.  "Earth 
applications  exi)e!iment.'-,  and  so  forth, 
will  take  a  subordinate  role."  These  are 
the  same  jiractical  applications  and  ben- 
etit.s  which  NASA  advertises  .so  highly  as 
a  major  uistificatlon  tor  continuing 
enormc/us  bud'-'ets  in  the  space  iirogram 
and  which  the  National  .Academy  ol  Sci- 
I  nee.-;  urctri  N.ASA  to  emphasize 

.A  further  i>oint  to  be  realized  is  that 
I  veil  technical  implementation  of  the 
.Aixillo  application^  pronam  is  in  ques- 
tion Mission  plans  are  not  clearly  de- 
lined  and  lire  chan'^ed  frequently. 

Worse  yet.  the  proposed  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  involves  a  ma.ior  dupli- 
cation with  the  Air  Force  planned 
orbit  mii  laboratory  program  which 
shares  witli  the  NASA  program  the  orbit- 
ing workshop  approach  and  the  defini- 
tion of  man's  role  in  space  over  long  dura- 
tions as  its  goal.  F'rom  the  fl.scal  point 
of  view  it  does  not  matter  if  the  on- 
board experiments  are  considered  clas.sl- 
lifd  ur  not  It  1.-  simi^ly  a  uross  duplica- 
tion I  think  before  we  make  long-term 
commitments 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Is  It  not  true 
that  when  you  compare  MOL  and  the 
Workshop  to  date  we  may  be  doing  the 
same  as  comparing  a  Boeing  707  with  a 
fighter  plane?  They  have  two  completely 
different  missions.  MOL  hao  two  men. 
and  Workshop  will  have  10  or  more. 
Workshop  is  doing  experimentation  for 
MOL.  You  can  say  that  airplanes  are  a 
duplication  of  one  another  because  they 
both  fly. 

Becau.se  there  are  .some  superficial 
similarities  between  the  Saturn  I  and 
Saturn  V  workshops  In  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations pro.aram  and  the  manned  orbit- 
mi;  laboratory  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  because  the  details 
of  the  manned  orbiting  laboratory  proj- 
I  ct  arc  classified,  the  question  of  possible 
duplication  between  the  .Apollo  appllca- 
uons  and  MOL  programs  is  raised  from 
time  to  lime.  Actually,  the  two  programs 
.ire  different  in  nature  and  not  competi- 
tive with  each  other.  Insofar  as  they  have 
certain  aspects  in  common;  that  is,  both 
involve  the  flying  and  use  of  men  in 
larth  orbit,  they  are  complementary  in 
nature  and  fully  coordinated.  However. 
the  programs  are  different  in  riature  and 
iiurpose.  and  the  justification  for  each 
.^tands  on  its  owti  feet. 

The  objectives  of  the  MOL  program 
are  to  develop,  operate,  and  evaluate 
^pecialized  experiments  and  equipment 
'if  military  significance  which  require  or 
benefit  from  man's  participation  in  their 
iperation  in  space.  The  experiments  and 
>y.stems  involved  are  classified.  In  devel- 
■iping  and  proceeding  with  the  MOL  pro- 
uTam.  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
drawing  heavily  on  NASA's  experience 
and  is  making  use  of  equipment  devel- 


oi^ed  by  NASA  in  the  Mercury.  Gemini, 
and  Apollo  programs.  Thus,  the  MOL  is 
a  .specialized  classified  program  for  de- 
fense mission  purjxises,  and  represents 
an  example  of  the  utilization  by  another 
Department  for  its  mission  purposes  of 
NASA-developed  space  tcchnoloL'y  In 
this  respect,  it  is  entirely  similar  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  u.se  of  mete- 
orological satellites  for  its  mission  of 
weather  observation  and  forecastinti,  and 
the  Department  of  Defen-e's  and  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp  's  u.se  of 
communications  .satellites  for  operation- 
al purposes. 

The  objectives  of  the  Saturn  I  and 
Saturn  V  workshoiw  in  the  Aiiolio  ap- 
lications  program,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  to  advance  further  the  Nations  ca- 
pabilities and  u.se  of  manned  ,^pace  flight 
in  earth  orbit  for  a  wide  variety  of  scien- 
tific, technological,  and  other  applica- 
tions. In  this  regard,  the  Saturn  V  work- 
shop, and  the  Saturn  I  workshop  which 
will  precede  it,  are  major  steps  beyond 
the  MOL  system  In  .--ize.  in  ijerformance, 
and  in  jiotential  uses  For  example,  the 
Saturn  V  workshop  will  be  22  feet  in 
diameter  compared  to  10  feet  for  the 
MOL.  Its  pre.ssurized  volume  will  be  10 
times  that  of  the  MOI.  It  will  accommo- 
date six  to  nine  men  compaicd  to  only 
two  for  the  MOL.  It  will  be  designed  to  be 
placed  in  orbit  for  continuous  or  repeated 
use  over  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  as 
compared  to  30  days  useful  life  in  orbit 
planned  for  MOL.  Because  of  its  size  and 
capability,  it  can  be  used  as  the  central 
■'Antarctic"  type  ba.se  for  a  variety  of 
operations,  including  working  with  sepa- 
rately orbited  equipments  like  a  large 
astronomical  telescoioe,  whereavS  the  MOL 
is  necessarily  limited  to  experiments  of 
the  magnitude  and  type  now  planned  for 
defense  purposes.  The  MOL  cannot  do 
what  we  are  .setting  out  to  do  in  AAP. 
The  MOL  Is  specially  adapted  to  and 
will  be  fully  utilized  for  the  cla.ssified 
experiments  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  RYAN.  There  are  two  programs, 
both  with  the  same  objective.  They  are 
programs  that  have  a  workshop  and  are 
also  designed  to  test  man's  survivability 
in  space.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Air  Force  a  statement  as  to  details  of  its 
program.  The  Air  Force  has  refu.sed  to 
brief  individual  Members  of  Congress  .so 
we  do  not  know  the  details,  but  we  do 
know  that  there  is  duplication.  We  do 
know  the  objective  is  the  same.  Until  the 
Congress  has  laid  before  it  an  adequate 
comparison  of  the  two  programs  Con- 
gress should  not  be  asked  to  fund  two 
such  costly,  parallel  programs. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee itself,  in  its  February  1967  report 
on  our  post-Apollo  space  program  asked 
what  it  termed  a  'critical"  que.stion 
'Whether  the  pace  of  the  overall  manned 
flight  program  necessitates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  longer  duration  flichl  data 
substantially  earlier  than  available  from 
the  manned  orbiting  laboratory  ijro- 
gram." 

I  certainly  feel  this  question  .should  be 
answered  before  Congress  makes  a  lone- 
term  commitment  to  an  Apollo  applica- 
tions program. 


Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\i  the 
previous  question  on  the  lesolution 

The  resoluti.iii  was  agreed  to 

.A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califoinia  M:  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  H.ni.se  lesnlve  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Winle  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  lor  the  con- 
.sideifition  of  tl  e  bill-  H  R  158,56— to  au- 
thorize apiiroiiriations  id  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Si)ace  Administration 
for  re.search  and  development,  cnnstnic- 
tion  of  facilities,  and  admini-trative  o])- 
erations.  and  lor  other  i>ui-i)oses 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.N-    ^  !IF  C<  'MMir  i  tK   OK  T  IIK   VVHi  '1  » 

.Accordiniily  the  Hou.se  resolved  it.-^elf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  1,t8,5G  with 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  if  ad  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  ur.animous  consent,  the  first  lead- 
wm  of  tlie  bill  was  disijensed  with 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
uentleman  from  California  i  Mr.  Mii  i.krI 
will  be  recouni/i'd  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentlemaii  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  Fri.- 
ionI  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Ciiair  now  lecot-'nizes  the  tientle- 
man  from  California  1  Mr    Mii.i.tRl. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Ciiair- 
inan,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  liave  for  con- 
sideration HR  15856.  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fl.scal  year  1969. 

We  brinii  before  you  an  austere  space 
program  for  fi.scal  year  1969.  one  that 
has  been  subjected  to  .severe  cutbacks 
both  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
by  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  .squeezed  the  1969 
^pace  program  down  to  a  minimum  ef- 
fort, curtailing  and  deferring  many  im- 
portant projects  and  programs. 

The  ba.slc  space  requirements  for  fl.scal 
year  1969  were  S4,760  million.  This  was 
the  amount  that  NASA  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Bureau  cut  almost  S390  million 
from  the  program. 

The  total  authorization  requests  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  NASA  was 
$4,370,400,000. 

Our  committee  reviewed  this  request 
in  meticulous  detail.  As  a  result  of  care- 
ful analysis,  the  committee  cut  $153,- 
073,000  from  NASA's  reque.st.  This  was 
carried  in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
23tol, 

HR.  15856,  the  bill  now  before  the 
committee,  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fi.scal  year  1969  In  the  amount 
of  84,217.323.000. 

This  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

For  "Research  and  development" — 
83,525,650.000. 

For  "Construction  of  facilities"— $45 
milllDn. 

For  "Administrative  operations" — 
$646,673,000. 

Consequently,  we  bring  before  you  a 
much  reduced  space  program  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  .space  pro- 
L'ram  can  be  cut  further  without  placing 
the  progress  of  our  national  space  effort 
m  jeopardy. 
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Time  will  not  permit  me  to  ko  Into  this 
program  line  item  by  line  item  However, 
I  am  to  be  followed  by  ovir  sutKonimitree 
chairmen  who  will  explain  the  proi^rams 
In  coi'.siderably  more  detail  and  will  be 
available  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have 

I  would,  however,  like  to  highlight 
major  program  elements  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

P'lrst.  let  me  review  briefly  the  re- 
.search  and  development  effort  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1969  in  the  four  program 
areas. 

MANNED    SPACE    rtlOHT 

The  total  amount  in  this  bill  for 
manned  space  flight  research  and  de- 
velopment IS  just  over  $2  4  billion. 

The  manned  space  flight  effort  is 
broken  down  into  the  Apollo  program. 
the  A(>oUo  applications  program,  and  the 
advanced  missions  program. 

The  largest  singl^  project  m  the  re- 
.seurch  and  development  program,  and  I 
am  >ure  the  one  of  most  interest,  is  the 
At>ollo  program  to  land  and  safely  return 
men  from  the  moon  in  this  decade. 

The  ^utcessful  Mercury  and  Gemini 
flights  *Hd  further  test  fliglits  dunng 
late  ly^>7  and  early  1968  have  placed  us 
closer  to  successfully  accomplishing  tlie 
natiut^.rtl  objective 

NASA  requested  S2,0;i8.800,000  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Apollo  program  in 
fiscal  year  1969. 

The  committee  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  Apollo  program,  noting  the  excellent 
recovery  m  the  program  since  the  acci- 
dent of  January    1967 

Based  on  the  planned  increase  in 
flights  scheduled  in  flscal  year  1969.  the 
committee  reduced  the  program  by  S13  8 
million  which,  in  our  judgment,  will  still 
allow  accomplishment  of  the  planned 
schedule,  but  will  encourage  more  aus- 
tere management  of  research  and  de- 
velopment supporting  activities. 

Therefore,  the  bill  includes  an  author- 
ization 01  S2  025.000  000  for  continuation 
of  the  Afx)llo  program. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  will 
cairy  out  an  investiuation  of  man's  role 
in  the  erTective  exploitation  of  the  en- 
vironment of  space  to  meet  man's  needs 
on  the  earth  and  m  the  long-term  ex- 
ploration of  the  universe 

The  Apollo  apphcations  protiram  will 
meet  two  basic  objectives :  to  make  tmique 
contributions  to  practical  applications, 
operational  capabilities,  science  and 
technology,  and  to  assess  the  value  and 
feasibility  of  t.iture  space  fli>.'ht  and  the 
interrelated  roles  of  manned  and  un- 
manned systems. 

The  committee  beheves  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications proi-'ram  provides  the  major 
U  S  opportunity  to  extend  manned  sci- 
entitic.  technological  and  utilitarian 
.spa*.'e  capability  In  the  1970's. 

The  committee  reduced  the  fiscal  year 
1969  NASA  budget  request  by  $44  million 
with  the  view  that  this  reduction  would 
still  allow  accomplishment  of  the  pres- 
ently .scheduled  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram but  require  NASA  to  hold  expendi- 
ture m  supporting  activities  to  a  mini- 
mum 

Thus,  S395  million  is  recommended  for 
Apollo  applications  in  fiscal  vear  1969  as 
opposed  to  a  request  of  S439.6  million. 


The   last   item   m    the   manned   space 
flight  portion  of  the  program  is  advanced 
mi.s.shins    for    which     NASA     requested 
5.5.000.000  in  fiscal  year  l<)o9 

Advanced  mission  studies  are  int«'nded 
to  '^xamine  advanced  manned  sjiace  flmht 
concepts,  and  provide  for  future  space 
station  studies  and  intermedu\te  size 
launch  vehicle  Studies 

The  committee  reviewed  the  expendi- 
ture of  previous  yeiir  funds  for  advanced 
missions  and  (Aermined  that  NASA  has 
an  unobllgatea%alancp  of  S5  46  million 
on  hand  which  NASA  plans  to  obligate 
by  J'lly  1.  1968. 

After  reviewing  the  oblij^ation  rate  for 
funds  for  advanced  mi.ssion  prou-rams, 
the  committee  reduced  the  NASA  re- 
que.st  to  $2  5  million  with  the  view  that 
sufficient  funds  would  be  available  at  that 
level  for  flscal  year  1969  studies 

SPACE    StTENCE    AND    APl'LICATIl  iNS 

I  turn  next  to  those  projects  which 
come  within  the  space  science  and  appli- 
cations portion  of  the  authorization  re- 
quest, and  which  fall  into  the  unmanned 
.space  flight  category 

NASA's  space  science  and  applications 
prof.ram  has  been  remarkably  successful 
to  date 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  mis.sions 
m  the  unmanned  space  cfToit  have  been 
flawless,  and  we  have  had  a  maximum 
return  on  the  national  investment  dur- 
ing the  pa.st  9  years. 

We  have  now  leaclied  the  point  where 
success  is  routine  and  failure  a  rare 
occurrence. 

The  highly  successful  surveyor  and 
lunar  orbiter  programs  have  furnished 
over  89.000  detailed  pictures  of  the 
moons  surface,  including  the  far  side, 
never  seen  from  the  earth. 

The.se  pictures,  along  with  .■>oil  analy- 
sis data,  have  provided  more  knowledge 
about  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  earths  nearest  neighbor 
than  had  been  achieved  over  all  previ- 
ous recorded  history. 

The  Mariner  'V  flyby  of  Venus  in  Oc- 
tober 1967  pnnided  significant  data  on 
the  planet's  upper  atmosphere  and  local 
space  environment,  which  was  highly 
complementary  to  the  data  from  Russia's 
Vemoi  V  landing  capsule. 

In  the  physics  and  astronomy  pro- 
gram, the  orbiting  geophysical  observa- 
tory program  will  end  with  the  last  ve- 
hicle to  be  launched  next  year. 

NASA  lias  also  suspended  further  work 
on  the  orbiting  astronomical  observatory 
beyond  the  lourth  mission. 

Project  Voyager,  the  largest  and  most 
ambitious  of  the  unmanned  proiects,  has 
been  cancelled  because  of  flnancial  con- 
straints. 

Nevertheless.  NASA  has  undertaken  a 
respectable,  though  austere,  planetary 
exploration  program  which  we  believe 
Congress  should  support. 

It  is  a  good  prog  1  am,  and  one  which 
the  committee  can  recommend  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  hesita- 
tion. 

The  committee  approved  the  space 
science  and  applications  program  In 
large  part  Tlie  adjustment  by  our  com- 
mittee essentially  were  deferrals  of  proj- 
ects  which,    although   justified    on    the 


ba,sis   of   .scientific   me:  it.   can   be   post- 
poned for  at  least  a  year 

The  committee  denied  aulhoiization  oi 
two  propo.sed  nevv'  atmospheie  explorer 
spaceciatt  and  postponed  the  launch 
.schedule  of  the  two  21-day  bio.satellites 

In  both  cases  it  is  our  belief  that  no 
great  harm  will  be  done  by  putting  off 
the.se  missions  for  the  time  being. 

Our  committee  also  reduced  the 
amount  requested  for  supporting  re- 
search and  technology  work  by  more 
than  $11  million,  which  will  authorize 
approNimately  the  same  level  of  effort  as 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

One  ol  tiie  mo^t  exciting  new  piograms 
in  the  .tppluations  satellite  area  is  the 
propo.sed  e.irth  re.sources  survey  project. 

An  effective  earth  resources  survey 
system,  m  terms  of  its  potential  benefits 
to  mankind,  could  repre.sent  the  gieate-t 
direct  return  on  investment  of  any  aspect 
of  the  space  program 

While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  at 
this  early  stage  the  precise  value  of  such 
a  .system  to  fanners,  foresters,  fishermen, 
merchant  marine,  the  petroleum  .tnd 
mining  industries,  the  economic  divi- 
dends will  undoubtedly  be  sreat 

The  NatL-^nal  Academy  of  Sciences  es- 
timates that  ultimntely  many  billions  of 
dollars  will  be  :.aved  each  >"ear  once  such 
a  system  becomes  operational 

The  earth  resources  survey  progrraii  :.s 
a  new  start  this  year  which  the  commit- 
tee strongly  supports. 

ADVANTED      RESEARl  H       AND       lECHN'OI.OGT       AND 
TRACKING    AND    DATA    ACQUISITION 

The  final  elements  of  the  re.<;earch  and 
development  program  are  those  fallins: 
within  the  purview  of  advanced  research 
and  technology  and  the  vital  worldwide 
space  tracking  network  indicated  in  the 
bill  as  "Tracking  and  data  acquisition. " 

Since  advanced  research  lends  the  way 
to  improved  future  capabilities,  we  are 
critically  sensitive  to  budget  reductions 
m  these  field.-:.  We  did.  liowever,  reduce 
this  area  by  S56  3  million. 

There  are  only  three  areas  out  of  the 
10  research  and  development  areas 
covered  that  showed  an  increase  over 
NASA's  fiscal  year  1968  program. 

The  increases  in  the  aeronautics  le- 
.search  and  the  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition were  considered  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  committee,  particularly 
in  view  of  NASA's  limited  program  m 
aeronautical  research  and  also  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  the  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition program. 

It  is  our  consensus  that  the  total  re- 
.search  in  aeronautics  falls  .short  of  the 
need. 

For  the  past  several  years  our  commit- 
tee has  attempted  to  stimulate  NASA  'o 
place  more  emphasis  on  this  work. 

This  program  includes  work  to  reduce 
the  noises  u'cneraied  by  future  aircralt 
engines.  There  are  also  included  funds 
for  other  investigations  which  we  hope 
will  reduce  the  noises  about  the  airports. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  emphasize 
the  importance  of  noise  abatement   to 

The  tracking  aiyl  dara  acquisition  pro- 
gram Is  of  param?mnt  importance. 

It  is  through  this  program  that  we  are 
able  to  communicate  and  record  the  im- 
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portant  data  necessary  to  the  success  of 
our  astronauts  in  their  space  missions. 

We  did  reduce  the  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  program  by  $5  million,  which 
was  about  the  maximum  that  we  thought 
tlie  program  could  stand. 

The  one  area  in  which  the  biggest  re- 
duction was  made  is  the  nuclear  rocket 
program. 

This  project  was  reduced  from  $60  mil- 
lion to  $117  million,  or  a  total  of  $48.3 
million  below  the  NASA  request. 

This  was  a  controversial  item  in  the 
fommittee's  deliberations.  The  effect  of 
this  reduction  will  be  to  terminate,  or 
certainly  phase  down  to  a  verj*  minimal 
level  oi  effort  the  desirable  continuation 
of  the  dev  elopment  of  a  nuclear  thruster. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
.■apability  of  a  nuclear  rocket  and  the 
potential  mis.sion  advantat^cs  that  it 
offers  are  '-;riat. 

I  am  also  av^are  of  the  fact  that  the 
need  lor  more  thru.st  has  always  been  a 
liniited  factor  in  our  space  program. 

However,   in   these   trying  times  with 
budgetary   constrictions,   the  committee 
lelt  tliat  this  program  should  be  phased 
tiovv  II  and  ':ept  at  a  minimum  level, 
t  o.NsTRecTloN  'IF   ^^(^:.IrIES 

New  construction  has  been  held  to  a 
min.mum  this  year  m  the  NASA  buciset 
request  in  line  vith  the  need  to  eon.-noin 
Federal  capital  investment. 

It  l.itals  less  than  $20  million  for  ni  '.v 
NASA  facilities,  adding  only  a  .small  in- 
crement to  the  existing  NASA  i^hysiral 
plant  value. 

The  propo.sed  new  construction  con- 
sists of  two  210-loot  antennae,  one  in 
Spain  .ind  the  second  in  Australia  and 
an  addition  to  our  deep  .space  network  at 
Goldstone.  Calif. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  construction 
budget  includes  approximately  522  mil- 
lion foi-  rehabilitation  or  replacement  of 
existing  facilities  at  14  NASA  installa- 
tions, and  S3  million  for  facility  plan- 
ning and  design 

The  total  construction  of  facilities  pro- 
-iram  .^mounts  to  S45  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

'DMIM.--TRAIIVE    ■  .PERATIOXS 

The  administrative  operations  part  of 
H.R.  15856  provides  the  funds  for  per- 
sonal compensation,  benefits  and  opera- 
tional type  functions  at  NASA  head- 
quarters, and  the  18  field  centers 
throu'-'hout  the  United  States. 

It  IS  from  this  clement  of  the  appro- 
priation that  the  direct  and  indirect 
costs  are  defrayed  for  directing,  man- 
agina  and  executins  the  NASA  research 
and  development  programs. 

Drastic  cuts  by  the  Congress  in  this 
element  of  the  appiopriation  last  year 
caused  a  larpe-scalc  reduction  in  force 
of    civil    service    employees    throughout, 
NASA. 

The  demoralizina  effect  of  last  year's 
arbitrary  budget  cuts  has  caused  much 
unrest  in  the  NASA  i)rofessional  work 
force  and  has  resulted  in  the  partial  dis- 
mantling of  a  very  competent  team. 

Further  decimation  of  this  team  un- 
doubtedly will  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
space  progress. 


NASA  requested  $648.2  million  for 
"Administrative  operations"  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  committee  recommends  a 
reduction  of  slightly  more  than  SI '  j  mil- 
lion in  the  requested  amount 

The  majority  of  the  reduction  is  in 
the  denial  of  the  requested  increase  in 
personnel  at  the  Electronics  Research 
Center. 

NASA  planned  an  inciea.se  of  150  per- 
sonnel. The  committee  reduced  the 
amount  to  75  personnel  to  be  added  to 
the  present  complement  at  this  Center. 

There  are  some  who  would  make  fur- 
ther arbitrary  reductions  in  this  ac- 
count. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  a'nendments  to- 
ward this  end  offered.  But  I  would  warn 
those  who  advocate  such  action  that  fur- 
ther cuts  in  this  part  of  the  1969  aiipro- 
prlation  will  result  m  more  reductions  in 
force. 

We  need  competent  people  to  manaac 
the  research  and  devtlopm<'nt  effort. 
Further  cuts  will  lessen  NASA's  capabil- 
ity to  effectively  manage  a  program  of 
considerable  maunitude  rnd  one  of  rnaior 
national  significance. 

In  summary,  we  are  presenting  o  you 
a  bill  which  vs'ould  authorize  84,217,323,- 

000  for  the  Nation'.^  space  effort  in  fiscal 
year  1969. 

The  bill  before  ilie  committee  is  $153 
million  less  than  tlie  President's  icque.^t. 
We  think  it  is  an  austere  proeram.  but  we 
think  the  Nation  can  move  lorward  witli 
this  amount. 

In  due  course  durine  this  debate  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  will  take  the 
floor  and  further  explain — in  more  de- 
tail— the  various  NASA  programs  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pcnn.sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Miller  I. 
upon  an  excellent  statement.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  our  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  as  well  as  the 
various  subcommittees,  have  worked 
hard  In  evaluating  into  the  tremendous 
techrilcal  details  Involved  in  the  proa  ram. 

The  Members  of  the  Hou.se  should 
know  that  we  have  been  careful  while 
trying  to  cut  as  much  as  we  could.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  disagreements.  We 
have  had  investigations  made  by  our  own 
competent,  professional  staff  into  many 
facets  of  the  operation  of  this  i^rogram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  should  be 
complimented  for  the  leadership  which 
he  has  displayed  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

1  am  glad  to  join  with  him  in  recom- 
mending the  passage  of  this  bill. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  state  cer- 
tain views  on  the  general  administration 
of  NASA  programs,  the  current  fiscal 
year  budget  as  well  as  surveillance  by 
the  committee  over  NASA  operations. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  administration's 
placing    the    manned    orbiting    labora- 


tor>'— MOL — program  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MOL  should  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  NASA,  the  research  and  de- 
velopment agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  space  and  aeronautics.  Or, 
MOL  .should  be  placed  under  the  joint 
juri.sdiction  of  NASA  and  the  US.  Air 
Force  for  development. 

This  action  is  a  .serioiLs  mistake,  both 
in  organization  and  philo.sophy,  as  well 
as  for  public  relations  jjurix^ses. 

Latest  information  shows  that  the 
overall  co.st  of  the  MOL  jjrogram  has 
now  risen  to  S2.9  billion  over  a  10-year 
period.  Tliis  i.s  a  SI. 4  billion  increa.se  in 
the  predicted  total  costs  of  the  R.  i;  D. 
program  .since  August  1965  for  a  .seven- 
fi'LTht  proi-'iam.  By  the  end  of  fi.scal  year 
1968.  about  S722  million  will  have  been 
exjjended  on  this  costly  and  dui>licative 
program.  For  fi.scal  year  1969,  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  is  icquesting  S600 
million,  wliich  is  a  new  high.  It  was  ini- 
tially expected  that  MOL  fiights  would 
begin  in  late  1968.  Now.  the  first  oix^a- 
tii:inal  llieht  will  not  take  place  until 
1971,  a  shp  of  at  least  3  years. 

Surely,  iJiudent  management  and  !-'ood 
judgment  dictate  a  common  earth  orbi- 
tal lii-oeram  where  NASA  launch  facili- 
ties, knowledee.  existing  hardware,  and 
'■  il)ability  are  u.sed  to  avoid  the  cost 
mcrea.ses  and  launch  .schedule  .slippages. 

I  strongly  op]>o.se  the  action  of  .Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  McNamara  when,  in 
his  DcK-ember  10.  1963.  news  conference, 
Mr.  McNamara  announced  with(jut  prior 
notice  of  any  kind  tliat  the  manned  or- 
bitini/  laboratory  jjrogram  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Foi'ce.  Neither  Con- 
are.ss  nor  the  .scientific  community  of 
the  country  had  had  any  i>rior  notice 
Oi-  inkling  that  this  was  lo  be  the  ca.se 
until  Mr.  McNamara  made  his  bland 
announcement. 

I  also  opjxise  the  announcement  by 
the  President  on  August  25.  1965.  at  a 
news  conference  that  the  MOL  jjrogram 
would  bo  worked  U!X)n  by  certain  major 
contractors.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
way  i(,  do  business  nor  is  it  appropriate 
li)  I'iuore  the  existing  .science  and  le- 
search  facilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  any  consultation  or  au- 
thorization by  Congre.ss  whatever. 

It  is  complete  fiction  to  slate,  as  Secre- 
tars*  of  Defen.se  McNamara  has  a,ssumed, 
tliat  MOL  is  completely  a  military  task 
and  therefore  can  l^e  handled  by  him  as 
Secretary  of  Defen.se.  as  if  he  and  the  De- 
partment are  the  only  people  co.icerned 
in  this  tremendous  development. 

The  announcement  by  .Secretary  Mc- 
Namara makes  a  fiction  and  is  in  "direct 
violation  of  the  expres.sed  intent  of  the 
Coneress  in  section  102ia)  of  the  orig- 
inal Space  Act.  Public  Law  85-568,  dated 
July  28,  1958.  wherein  it  was  expre.ssed 
that: 

The  Con2re'=.s  hereby  dec:ares  that  it  is  the 
policy  ot  the  United  .St.ates  that  activities  In 
•pace  should  be  devoted  to  penceful  purposes 
:ur  the  benefit  of  .ii:  mankind. 

The  action  of  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Mc- 
Namara is  al.so  in  direct  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  resolution  1472,  "Interna- 
tional Cooperation  m  the  Peaceful  Uses 
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of  (.r.iti-v  Spa>  e  ■  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  at  the  856th  plenan-'  meeting  of 
the  14t.h  Oeneral  As,sembly  on  December 
12.  1959 

Under  this  resolution,  the  United 
State-i.  aK)n>?  with  other  countries  in- 
cluding' the  USSR.,  agrefd  to  foster  in- 
teniational  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
u.ses  of  outer  .space  It  wa,s  a  privlleije  and 
a  real  responsibiiity  for  me  to  be  able  to 
woric  a.s  one  of  the  delegat.?s  on  thf>  U  S. 
ml.s.sion  to  the  United  Nations  for  this 
purpose,  under  the  leadership  of  Hpnr>- 
Cabot  Lod>!e.  chuf  US  delegate. 

On  January-  27,  1967  the  United  States. 
USSR  .  Great  Britain,  and  many  other 
nations  signed  the  treaty  on  principles 
governliiii  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  On  April  25.  1967.  the  US 
Senate  ratifltni  the  treaty,  and  the 
USSR  similarly  ratif^t-d  the  treaty  on 
May  18   1967 

The  treaty  specifically  provides  for 
peaceful  exploration  of  .-pace  .ind  bans 
the  orbiting  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
weapons  ijf  mass  destruction  In  space  It 
al.so  prevents  the  use  of  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies  for  military  pur- 
po.ses  It  is  provided  in  ^he  space  treaty 
that  spiic^  .shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purpoj>es  Thus,  Is  the  US  pol- 
icy on  tne  u^e  of  space  facing  two  direc- 
tio!^?  Has  the  United  States  already 
been  violating  this  treaty  at  the  time  of 
signing? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  decide  the  basic  national  policy 
on  space  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Amencan  people,  after  thorough  study 
and  due  deliberation 

Being  first  m  space  for  scientific  and 
prestige  purposes  is  one  thing  Being  first 
m  space  to  better  deliver  weapons  of 
destruction  or  nuclear  and  atomic  weap- 
ons is  quite  another  field  entirely 

Do  the  American  people  want  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  the  first  manned 
orbiting  lab<jratory  solely  dedicated  for 
military  puii-oses''  This  would  have  the 
fatal  result  ot  excluding  all  peaceful  pur- 
pose researcl  and  development  or.  at 
best,  malte  a  poor  second  the  research 
and  development  that  could  be  done  by 
N.\SA  for  the  benefit  and  progress  of 
the  .American  people   and  all  mankind 

The  announced  objective  of  tlie  MOL 
prus<ram  Is  to  put  two-man  crews  in  near- 
earth  orbit  for  :)0-day  periods  to  con- 
duct experiments  This  Is  exactly  the 
purpose  of  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram where  NASA  intends  to  put  men 
int<j  near-earth  orbit  for  periods  of  from 
30  to  45  days  to  conduct  experiments 
This  IS  the  same  program  for  which 
NASA  received  over  one-quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  fiscal  year  1968  and  for 
which  NASA  IS  requesting  about  $440 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  MOL  piogram  Is  clearly  a  waste- 
ful and  duplicative  program.  Why  should 
the  Nation  particularly  in  these  times 
of  financial  crisis,  develop  another  launch 
complex,  additional  launch  stands,  addi- 
tional launch  vehicles  and  spacecraft, 
additional  traclcing  and  data  acquisition 
facilities,  and  additional  recovery  forces 
when  all  such  facilities  already  exist  m 
NASA' 

Why  cannot  the  Department  of  De- 
fense train  Its  crews.  develop  Us  special 


equipment  and  use  NASA  laciUties,  vehi- 
cles and  spacecraft  '  II  there  is  any  data 
oilecied  which  is  classified,  this  can  be 
handled  much  like  cla.ssified  operations 
are  conducted  simultaneously  m  indus- 
trial aerospace  planus  uigelher  with  un- 
classified and  even  commercial  work? 

Why  s;M»nd  several  billions  of  dollars 
on  a  .separate  program  when  there  is  no 
sound  reason  for  it  to  be  truly  separate? 

In  addition  to  insuring  that  our  activ- 
ities in  space  are  for  truly  iieacelul  pur- 
poses, the  United  Slates,  actinw  throut^h 
the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, should  press  for  early  codification 
of  the  rules  of  the  road  '  regarding  all 
Inspection  and  operational  activities  in 
space 

On  May  5.  1961.  Astronaut  Alan  B 
Shepard,  Jr  .  In  Freedom  7  made  the  first 
manned  suborbital  flight  This  marked 
the  beginning  ot  our  manned  space  flight 
program  and  the  use  ol  a  lOd-percent 
oxygen  atmosphere  in  our  space  capsules 
Seemingly,  without  any  further  consid- 
eration. N.ASA  continued  tn  use  a  dan- 
gerous lOO-percent  oxygen  atmospliere 
throughout  the  Mercury  and  Oemini  pro- 
grams Fortunately,  no  accidents  oc- 
curred On  January  27,  1967,  while  con- 
ducting a  simulated  launch  coimidown 
demonstration  m  an  Apollo  space  capsule 
Astronauts  Virgil  I  Grl.ssom.  Edward  H. 
White  II.  and  Roger  B  ChalTee  lost  their 
lives  In  a  flash  fire  at  Cape  Kennedy 

With  our  latest  and  most  soiihlstlcated 
spacecraft,  the  Apollo  command  module, 
we  were  using  a  lOO-percent  pure  oxygen 
atmosph.ere  at  the  high  pressure  of  16 
pounds  per  square  Inch  Since  that  tragic 
accident  more  than  $100  million  has  been 
spent  m  the  redesign  Approximately 
2.000  pounds  of  additional  weight  has 
been  added  to  the  command  module  On 
March  12.  1968.  Mr  James  E  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  approved  and  sub- 
sequently announced  on  March  14.  1968. 
the  decision  to  use  an  oxygen-nitrogen, 
two- gas  atmosphere  during  manned 
Apollo  launch  preparations  and  In  pre- 
orbital  rtlght  It  is  their  plan  to  revert  to 
lOO-percent  oxygen  at  6  pounds  per 
square  Inch  pressure  during  the  orbital 
portions  of  the  Apollo  operations 

Flammabillty  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted for  some  time  on  rhe  mattrials 
used  In  the  spacecraft  FollowlnkJ  the 
Apollo  accident  1,412  potentially  ''om- 
bustible  nonmetalUc  items  were  Identified 
in  the  capsule.  Plastic  such  as  nylon  net- 
ting and  other  inflammable  materials 
were  used  extensively  In  the  capsule  It 
Is  difficult  to  understand  why  Beta  cloth 
was  not  used  earlier  as  a  replacement  for 
nylon  and  other  infiammable  plastics. 
Even  with  the  elimination  oi  1  113  of  the 
Inflammable  Items.  NASA  s  tests  have 
demonstrated  that  a  lOO-percent  oxygen 
atmosphere  at  16  pounds  per  .square  Inch 
of  pressure  could  not  be  tolerated. 

When  we  made  the  Investigation  at 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Hous- 
ton of  the  accident,  the  testimony  in- 
dicated to  me  at  that  time  that  a  twn- 
gas  system  should  have  been  adopted 
Now  that  the  decision  has  been  made  it 
Is  obvious  that  it  should  have  been  made 
earlier 

At  this  late  date  why  has  NASA  finally 
reached  the  conclusion  that  they  must 


use  a  two-gas  system  on  the  launch  pad 
and  prior  to  orbital  flight^  The  Soviet 
space  pro'-'ram  for  sometime  has  used  a 
mixed  atmosphere  in  their  space  cap- 
sules It  is  unthinkable  that  it  should 
have  taken  this  leiigth  of  time  to  come 
to  this  conclusion  Most  Important  It  la 
still  likely  that  even  by  using  a  mixed  i:as 
atmosphere  on  the  launch  pad  and  In 
preorbital  fll^iht  the  problem  will  not  be 
eliminated  For  the  safety  of  the  as- 
tronauts and  the  succe.ss  of  the  program, 
NAS.A  siiould  continue  to  review  the 
problem  of  the  space  capsule  atiuospheie 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  astronauts 
and  the  success  of  the  !)rotjram 

.•\s  I  have  staled  previously,  one  of  the 
most  imixirtant  gaps  m  our  .space  pro- 
gram IS  the  development  of  an  efTiclent. 
lonii-duialion  and  highly  maneuverable 
upper  staife  Such  a  stage  should  utilize 
nuclear  propulsion  This  Nation  must  be 
.ible  to  place  into  orbit  for  extended 
periods  of  time  a  \ehicle  which  can 
change  plane  or  orbit  on  command  fnmi 
the  earth  on  numer<ius  occasions 

Under  our  present  policv.  our  first  re- 
sponse to  an  unidentified  object  m  space 
IS  military   This  is  wrong. 

To  think  in  terms  of  neutrali/ing  such 
spacecraft  by  use  of  military  mi.ssiles 
like  the  antiballlstics  mi.ssile  is  tool- 
iiardy  Military  action  would  be  wront: 
and  irretrievable  There  would  be  no 
•ime  tor  meaningful  discussions  with 
oilier  countries  on  the  nature  of  such  un- 
identified spacecraft. 

A  highly  maneuverable.  lonu-duration 
upper  stage  conceived  and  developed  by 
NASA  \^ould  serve  the  purpose.  It  would 
be  able  to  remain  m  orbit  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  and  could  be  rerouted  to  ap- 
proach and  identity  any  objects  of  con- 
cern to  the  Nation  If  neces.sary.  .such 
an  upper  stage  could  al.so  u.se  its  superior 
on-board  propulsion  to  force  the  uniden- 
tified spacecraft  into  a  different  and 
.safer  plane  or  orbit  while  di.scussions 
were  being  held  with  the  interested 
parties. 

Such  a  development  would  prove  to  be 
a  peaceful  substitute  for  the  only  capa- 
bility existing,  that  is.  of  possibly  usint; 
miiitar.T  missiles  to  destroy  objects  in 
orbit  which  could  ultimately  prove  to  be 
of  a  peaceful  nature. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned  o\er  the 
apparent  apathy  in  NASA  toward  eslab- 
lisning  a  viable  .safety  organization  uitli 
appropriate  checks  and  balances  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  our  astronauts  whether 
they  be  on  the  earth  in  test  chambers,  in 
flight,  or  on  the  lunar  surface 

NASA  IS  to  be  criticized  that  only  five 
members  of  the  Aerospace  Safety  Ad- 
\isoiy  Panel,  which  was  literally  forced 
on  NASA  by  the  Congress  m  fiscal  year 
1968.  have  been  appointed  to  date  These 
appointments,  significantly,  were  made 
just  prior  to  the  President's  budget  mes- 
.sage  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Despite  the  Internal  actions  taken  by 
NASA  as  a  result  oi  the  Apollo  204  acci- 
dent, there  is  still  no  lonv-range  safety 
program  or  separate  safely  omanizatlon 
established  I  have  on  many  occaslc>ns 
said  that  a  preliminary  .step  toward  de- 
veloping' such  a  program  and  oritaniza- 
tlon  would  be  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Inspector  General  which  could  contlnu- 
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jusly  inspect  and  audit  Internal  activities 
to  Insure  that  safety  is  not  compromised 
bv  operational  considerations. 
'  In  1966.  the  staff  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  under- 
•.(X)k  a  study  of  space  flight  emergencies 
and  safety.  NASA  in  its  published  reply 
promised  the  committee  that  it  would 
present  by  the  fall  of  1967  a  comprehen- 
sive 5-year  plan  to  Identify  programs 
and  funding  requirements  necessary,  in 
their  words,  "for  provision  of  safety  in 
luture  recommended  space  programs." 
This  5-ycar  program  has  yet  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  House  committee. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
.same  staff  study  read  In  part  as  follows; 

That,  in  addition  lo  liie  spiice  lllght  safety 
ftTort.<;  that  ;ire  integral  to  .specific  programs 
,1  the  two  Government  agencies  (NASA  and 
DODi.  there  l>e  cPtabU.shed  and  maintained 
in  each  agency  u  sei)ara!p  and  unique  flight 
.safety  group  which  would  be  resixmsltale  for. 
among  other  taslcs.  providing  .separate  In- 
puts, on  an  overall  .syst.em  basis  and  keyed 
.specifically  to  tlie  problems  of  space  flight 
safety,  into  tl'.e  derliin  of  .systems  for  specific 
missions 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  no  such  sep- 
arate and  distinct  inputs  are  now  being 
fed  Into  the  design  of  specific  missions 
oy  experienced  safety  engineers  who  are 
separate  and  apart  from  any  operational 
tlements  concerned  with  meeting  dead- 
.ines. 

I  have  yet  lo  see  any  alternative  de- 
signs or  iilans  ba.scxl  on  providing  more 
safety  to  the  Aixillo  astronauts,  even  at 
the  expense  of  eliminating  some  of  the 
iircsent  jiayload  The  weieht  budget  on 
the  Aix)llo  spacecraft  is  now  at  its  limit. 
Yet  NASA  has  not  given  any  serious  con- 
ideration  uj  reducing  the  experimental 
jiayload  so  as  to  provide  more  safety  fea- 
•ures  for  the  astronauts. 

Nor  have  any  plans  been  presented 
■Ahich  provide  for  an  emergency  escape 
procedure  should  astronauts  be  stranded 
on  the  lunar  surface  through  a  malfunc- 
tion of  the  ascent  engine  or  for  other 
reasons.  There  should  be  some  way  to 
;)rovide  for  an  emergency  solid  fuel 
'■scape  booster  pack  that  the  astronauts 
>  ould  use  lo  escape  from  the  lunar  sur- 
:ace  and  rejoin  the  command  and  service 
module  orbiting  around  the  moon.  Even 
more  appropriate  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  an  escape  platform  which  could 
ise  the  fuels  common  to  the  descent  and 
a.scent  engines,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  carrying  emergency  escape  fuel. 

Likewise,  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  emergency  escape  or  aid  should  the 
astronauts  returning  from  the  moon  find 
;t  impossible  to  achieve  their  landing 
,'attern.  It  would  appear  feasible,  as  an 
•  mcrgency  measure,  to  have  an  earth 
orbiting  vehicle  on  station  at  the  time  of 
the  lunar  landine  mission  lo  provide  for 
an  emergency  rescue  in  earth  orbit 
should  It  become  necessary. 

Safety  cannot  be  considered  a  one- 
rime  measure  to  be  invoked  after  a  dis- 
aster has  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Apollo  204  accidents.  The  measures  taken 
oy  NASA  as  a  result  of  this  accident  are 
( ommendable  but  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  many  other  hazards  that  can 
occur,  particularly  in  space  flight. 

Safety  Is  a  matter  of  continuing  sur- 
veillance. 


The  organization,  as  well  as  the  desli:n 
of  vehicles  and  spacecraft,  should  be 
modified  so  as  lo  permit  separate  and 
unique  safety  reviews  by  nonoperational 
personnel  who  are  m  a  iwsition  to  im- 
mediately suspend  operations  when  they 
believe  that  safety  considerations  aie  be- 
ing compromised.  Such  an  independent 
organization  would  be  invaluable  in  pro- 
viding an  avenue  of  appeal  to  an  astro- 
naut who  desires  lo  question  the  safety 
features  of  a  particular  spacecraft  or 
mission.  Such  questions  should  not  be 
directed  lo  contractors  or  jMOgram- 
orlented  personnel 

There  should  also  be  provision  to  re- 
quire vehicle  and  spacecraft  contrac- 
tors to  post  performance  bonds  lo  Insure 
that  such  vehicles  and  spacecraft  are  of 
acceptable  materials  and  workmanship. 
Tliis  would  have  prevented  many  of  the 
equipment  problems  which  occurred  dur- 
ing Colonel  Glenn's  flight 

I  have  long  in.slsted  that  NASA  pro- 
vide candid  and  full  disclosure  of  their 
activities  in  all  operational  and  manage- 
ment elements  of  the  organization  In  a 
monthly  statistical  summary  under  a 
section  called  "Policy  Notes"  NASA 
states : 

eVBlIC     INFORMAlto.N 

It  Is  NAS-iV's  ix>llcy  to  cncoiirace  prompt 
and  complete  release  of  Inform.i^ion  of  Its 
activities  except  that  miormation  il.isslfipd 
to  protect  national  security.  The  lnU->nt  of 
this  policy  is  that  information  will  be  Issued 
in  advance  of  events  as  well  as  after  event-s, 
and  both  success  and  failure  will  be  reported 

These  are  fine  words,  but  NASA  has 
failed  to  follow  its  own  stated  policies 
with  respect  to  disclosure  of  information. 
Year  after  year  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  are  asked  to  endorse  legislation 
for  support  of  NASA  jjrograms. 

Without  clear  statements  of  the  intent 
of  NASA  in  specific  programs: 

Without  thorough  analysis  of  NASA 
program  costs;  and 

Without  adequate  presentation  of 
NASA  schedules  and  priorities. 

In  short,  Congress  does  not  have  the 
facts  on  which  to  base  judgment  of  the 
program. 

In  this  year  when  we  need  hold  expen- 
ditures to  a  minimum  wiiile  supporting 
the  necessary  aspects  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, the  ranking  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  Congressman  Ford,  and  I  jointly 
requested  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA,  to  advise  me  on  what 
the  effects  of  various  levels  of  budget 
reduction  would  have  on  NASA  [pro- 
grams. Mr.  Webb's  reply  was  as  follows: 

National  AEEONAtrrics  and  Space 

Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  28, 1968. 
Hon.  James  G.  Fct-Ton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fitlton:  Responding  to  your 
joint  request  with  Congressman  Gerald  R, 
Ford  regarding  the  effect  on  NASA  programs 
of  a  reduction  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  loudget 
of  S200,  $400.  $600.  or  $700  million,  you  are 
advised  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  NASA 
is  not  at  liberty  to  answer  such  questions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  S.  Brown 
(For  Robert  F.  .^llnctt. 
Assistant  Administrator  lor  Lcgislat-r.c 

Affair.:;  I  . 


There  was  no  thought  to  "encourage 
prompt  and  complete  release  of  informa- 
lion"   by   NASA 

This  year,  as  last  year,  a  new  section, 
section  6.  has  Ijeen  added  to  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  to  itHiuire  NASA  to 
keep  the  Con.yress  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed. Tins  was  accepted  by  the  House 
last  year  and  deleted  m  conference  with 
the  oilier  ijody.  Inclusion  of  section  6  in 
this  year's  bill  is  as  imi)ortant  as  last 
year. 

If  this  committee  is  to  properly  dis- 
charue  its  re.s;KinslbiIllies  lo  the  public  at 
larfjc.  it  is  essential  that  NASA  establish 
adequate  information  i^ractices.  The 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
the  worth  and  direction  of  our  national 
.space  effort  has  been  .sjiaken.  NASA  must 
iesix)nd  to  conuressional  needs  for  ade- 
quate information  If  that  confidence  is 
to  be  restored. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  there  Is  a  com- 
Iilete  ab.sence  of  an  adequate  technical 
review  of  all  NASA  proarams  by  techni- 
cally qualified  i^eople,  botli  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  in  Congress.  At  no 
other  time  does  this  lack  become  more 
api:iarcnt  than  during;  the  period  of  au- 
thorization and  approiMiallon  of  NASA 
fi.scal  year  budgets. 

Up  to  now,  the  Committees  (Jii  Science 
and  A.slronaulics  in  the  Hou.se  and  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  forced  to 
con.slder  the  enormous  .scientific  and 
technoloeical  complexity  of  the  national 
space  program  in  relation  lo  the  pvo- 
lX).sed  expenditures  solely  on  the  evi- 
dence iire.sented  by  NASA.  This  ral.ses 
.serious  questions  with  regard  to  the  va- 
lidity and  the  thoroughness  of  con.sid- 
erations  given  to  factors  affecting  the 
judgments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Congress. 

Using  only  very  few  people,  four  to  be 
exact,  over  a  period  annually  of  5  to  6 
weeks,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  makes 
sweeping  and  drastic  decisions  as  to  the 
NASA  budget  which  in  turn  has  equally 
.sweepine  effects  on  NASA  i^rograms.  Tlie 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
.strictly  limited  to  knowledge  and  evi- 
dence produced  by  a  limited  number  of 
committee  staff  members  and  from  the 
testimony  of  NASA  officials  themselves 
in  attempting  to  arrive  at  logical  and 
reali.slic  conclusions.  This  is  obviously  a 
very  i)oor  procedure  that  leaves  oi>en  the 
IX)ssibllities  of  gross  mistakes  by  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  Congress. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  has 
made  very  few  comprehensive  manage- 
ment surveys  or  audits  of  NASA  and  its 
installations,  and  those  few  have  been 
made  only  In  recent  weeks.  True,  the  Ac- 
counting Office  has  investigated  con- 
tractual and  procurement  activities  of 
NASA,  but  not  manaccment  lo  any  ex- 
lent. 

To  insure  a  reasonable  understanding 
and  rrasp  of  NASA's  management  of  Its 
programs,  and  a  thoroueh  knowledge  (^f 
the  many  factors  that  are  involved  in 
NASA's  management  and  rxjlicy  deci- 
sions, current  and  continuing  program 
evaluations  of  NASA's  management  is 
badly  needed  and  .sorely  lackiiig  at  this 
time. 
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For  several  years  menibeis  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  ureing  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  to  increase  its 
technical  staff  by  at  least  five  scientists 
(•niflneers.  and  accountants,  for  continu- 
ous field  investigatory  duties  This  rec- 
ommendation :s  most  relevant  todav, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  seldom  uses  all  of  its  allocated 
funds 

To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  US 
taxpayers  md  lor  efflciency  in  inanatfe- 
ment  of  research  and  development  m- 
volvins  so  many  highly  technical  pro- 
grams, the  Government  must  have  suffi- 
cient research  and  development  con- 
struction and  technical  management 
personnel  assigned  exclusively  for  field 
evaluation  :ind  monitoring  duties  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  program  responsi- 
bilities or  contrictor  personnel. 

There  is  apparent  misdirection  and 
lack  (if  lonijtrange  planning  m  NASA's 
planetary  exploration  proeram  My  basic 
cntlcusm  is  that  there  are  serious  im- 
balances in  this  Nation's  planning  for 
planetary  exploratlDn  .-tartlns  in  fiscal 
vf-ar    !969 

N.-\S.V.s  present  plan  is  .strictly  Mars- 
oriented,  consisting  nf:  two  flyby  ml.s- 
.sions  to  the  planet  m  1969;  two  orbiting 
missions  in  1971;  and  two  orbiters  plus 
two  small,  .survivable  hard  lander  cap- 
sules in  1973  There  1«  .inlv  limited  "study 
money'  in  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1969 
budget  for  the  future  exploration  al  the 
other  planets 

The  com.mittee  view  contained  In  the 
lenslative  report  accompanying  H  R. 
15856  concerning  the  planetary  explora- 
tion program  states: 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ^iitncient  rlexlblUiy 
win  be  retained  in  the  planetary  exploration 
program  so  th.it  other  aclentlflc.illv  attrac- 
tive missions  such  as  the  Venus  .'>wtngby  to 
Mercury,  the  flyby  of  Jupiter,  .md  the  'Grand 
Tour"  rlyby  t>f  Jupiter.  Saturn.  Uranus,  and 
Neptune  can  be  given  serious  •.-on.?.ideration 
beginning  with  next  year's  budget  presenta- 
tion 

I  endorse  the  committee  view  Insofar 
as  It  expresses  concern  over  the  lack 
of  diversification  in  our  Nation's  plane- 
tary exploration  ctTorts.  But  I  do  not  feel 
that  our  future  efforts  should  be  based 
on  the  nope  that  better  balance  will  be 
achieved  The  Congress  mu.st  forcefully 
insist  on  a  more  diversified  program. 

I  have  always  strongly  supported  the 
early  exploration  of  Mars  Last  year  I 
supported  tlie  Voyager  program  and  as 
a  House  conferee,  insisted  on  the  restor- 
ation of  funds  for  the  program  that  had 
been  cut  by  the  Senate.  Unfortunately, 
because  ot  budgetary  restraints,  that  pro- 
gram IS  now  dead.  In  lieu  of  Voyager, 
N.AS.A  now  plans  a  six-misslon  program 
over  a  .i-year  period  at  a  cost  of  S639  mil- 
lion plus  534  million  for  the  constnac- 
tion  of  two  210-foot  antennas  In  Spain 
and  Australia. 

The  proposed  1971  :ind  1973  iniiisions 
are  really  only  an  extension  of  the  Mar- 
iner Mars  1969  flyby  spacecraft  uprated 
for  orbital  operations.  This  .spacecraft 
has  considerably  less  scientific  capability 
for  measurements  from  orbit  than  pre- 
viously planned  for  the  Voyager  orbiter. 
The  useful  orbiter  weight  planned  for 
Voyager  was  about  4,000   pounds  com- 


pared to  900  to  1.000  ix)unds  planned  for 
the  1971  and  1973  orbiters 

Likewise,  the  landers  proposed  for  the 
1973  mi.ssions  are  much  smaller  than 
planned  for  Voyager  The  Voyager 
lander  would  have  wei^ihed  6  000  ixjunds 
The  proposed  197.J  liard  landers  will  only 
'.veigh  between  800  and  1.000  pounds 
Since  both  the  orbiters  and  landers  in 
the  proposed  missions  are  much  smaller 
than  previously  proposed  for  Voyager, 
the  same  scientific  results  cannot  be  at- 
tained 

The  United  States  should  plan  to  be 
tiie  (Irst  Nation  to  impact  Mars.  I  liave 
.ilways  said  that  our  earlier  Mariner 
ilights  to  Mars  should  have  contained 
j)n3bes  or  imijact  devices. 

I  favor  more  and  wider  use  of  landing 
capsules  in  the  Nation"s  planetary  effort 
I  oppose  the  extensive  u.se  of  the  flyby 
concept  of  planetary  exploration.  The  re- 
sults obtained  through  ucculation  experi- 
ments in  tlyby  missions  are  not  nearly  as 
comprehensive  nor  as  reliable  as  can 
be  obtained  through  hard  or  soft  landers, 
or  e\  en  probes  tor  that  matter  \ 

The  hard  landing  attempt  on  MSi^ 
•ander  NASA"s  [^resent  plan  will  not  be 
made  until  1973  Scientists  speculated 
while  tcstUymg  during  the  recent  hear- 
.ng  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  attempt 
unmanned  Mars  landings  as  early  as 
1969.  Again,  the  United  States  will  be 
t-jo  late  with  too  little"  as. was  the  case 
111  the  recent  Soviet  and  United  States 
flights  to  Venus. 

The  Russians  impacted  Venus,  thereby 
relegating  our  flyby  Manner  to  the  sec- 
undary  role  of  only  tilling  in  ^me  of  the 
details.  WhiJe  our  scientists  now  say 
that  the  results  of  the  two  missions  com- 
plimented one  another,  the  sad  fact  is 
that  the  United  States  again  lias  played 
.second  fiddle.  Our  mission  to  Venus 
should  have  impacted  the  planet  instead 
of  merely  Hying  by.  As  one  scientist  put 
It.  'We  need  not  always  be  first,  but  must 
not  always  be  second." 

Favorable  launch  opportunities  for 
[ilanetary  flights  to  Venus  and  Mars  oc- 
cur relatively  infrequently,  only  every  18 
months  for  Venus  and  about  every  24 
months  for  Mars  We  must  take  advan- 
tage of  every  favorable  opportunity  by 
either  landing  a  capsule  or  injecting  a 
probe  and  not  rely  on  flyby  missions 
alone. 

The  Presidents  Science  .Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  Its  report  of  FebiTiary  1967, 
strongly  advocated  a  planetary  probe  to 
Venus  in  1970  to  measure  atmospheric 
;i:opertics — temperature,  pressure,  and 
molecular  constituents.  I  support  this  ob- 
jective, even  thouch  the  Ru.ssians  have 
already  gleaned  much  of  the  data. 

rhe  Science  .Advisory  Committee  also 
urged  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
the  possible  use  of  unmanned  .systems 
to  obtain  and  return  samples  of  the  sur- 
face material  of  both  Mars  and  Venus. 
Unmanned  mi.ssions  of  this  nature  will 
doubtless  be  expensive  but  they  will  be 
far  less  expensive  than  manned  mis- 
sions and  would  require  a  much  shorter 
development  time  I  also  support  this 
view  and  repeat  that  objectives  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  accomplished  by  flyby 
spacecraft. 

I  would  also  place  almost  as  high  a 


priority  on  new  pioneering  missions  t  > 
Mercury  and  Jupiter  rechnlcally,  .sucii 
flights  are  feasible  as  early  as  1970  and 
could  lead  to  results  of  even  greater  .sci- 
entific and  national  prestige  value  than 
did  Mariner  IV.  becau.se  existing  ground- 
based  information  is  even  less  defiiiitue 
for  the  more  distant  planets. 

Opix>rtunities  for  Jupiter  occur  alnio.st 
yearly  and  a  presently  available  excess 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  from  the  Apollo 
program  could  be  u.sed  for  such  a  mis- 
sion .\  Venus  .-^wlngby  to  Mercuiy  i,-, 
possible  in  1970  and  1973.  but  not  auaiti 
until  the  1980s  The  existing  Atlas-Ct  n- 
taur  launch  '.ehlcle  would  be  adequatr 
for  .>uch  a  mission.  NASA  has  the.se 
launch  vehicles  already  m  the  stable 
awaiting  a  mission  and  the  spacecraft  t  > 
do  the  job 

We  are  not  exploiting  the  use  of  al- 
ready developed  and  iiichly  successful 
technology  In  our  planetary  exploration 
program. 

The  Saturn  V  booster  is  capable  if 
placing  80.000  pounds  of  paylond  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Mars  N.AS.A  plans  to  u.se 
either  a  Titan  III-D  Centaur  or  n  Titn'; 
III-C  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $33  4  inU- 
Uon  for  the  1973  Mars  mi.s.sion  If  tiie 
Titan  III-D  Ctntaur  combination  i^ 
fho.sen  as  the  launch  vehicle,  an  addi- 
tional S30  million  in  nonrecurring  costs 
will  be  incurred  to  integrate  these  two 
stages  and  to  establish  a  launch,  capabil- 
ity at  the  Kenned v  Space  Cent^T 

The  Titan  III  D  Cintaur  launch  veii:- 
cle  can  only  place  8.000  ;ioimds  of  pay- 
load  in  the  vicinity  of  Mars,  while  rr,e 
Titan  III-C  would  limit  the  payload  to 
around  3.500  pounds  .Again,  we  are  jiro- 
ceeding  with  the  development  ot  another 
launch  capability  tailored  to  a  .specific 
mi.s.siou  rather  than  using  existing  tech- 
nology. 

We  have  .'urplus  Saturn  V  boosters  r; 
the  Inventory  Why  cannot  these  surplus 
boo.sters  be  used  for  unmanned  planetnry 
exploration? 

The  80.000  pound  capability  of  the 
Saturn  V  could  place  niultiple  mission 
space  vehicles  in  the  vicinity  of  .Mars,  ^  r 
other  planets  for  that  matter  .A  tremen- 
dous potentia'  would  be  provided  to  ac- 
commodate hundreds  of  experiments 
with  plenty  of  onboard  power  and  with- 
out the  usual  comjjetition  for  critical 
space  within  specified  weight  limitations 
imposed  by  the  u.se  of  marginal  thrust 
launch  vehicles. 

Likewi.se.  N.ASA  is  not  exploiting  th" 
already  proven  technology  developed  i:i 
the  recently  concluded  and  most  success- 
ful Surveyor  and  Lunar  Orbiter  pro- 
grams. 

The  .soft  landing  techniciu':'s  developed 
and  u.sed  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon  In 
the  Surveyor  program  .-iiould  not  go  to 
waste,  'lor  should  the  photographic  and 
^oil  sampling  technology  develoi)ed  i.'i 
that  program  be  .set  aside. 

With  comparatively  limited  expendi- 
tures and  development  time,  this  vehicle 
could  be  uprated  and  soft  landed  on 
Mars,  in  lieu  of  the  hard  landers  pro- 
posei<,  and  with  a  relatively  pood  cliance 
of  returning  more  valuable  scientific  dat.i 
than  will  be  po.ssible  from  the  planned 
1973  haid  landers  In  my  opinion,  should 
such  a  program  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year 
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1969,  this  Nation  could  effect  a  .soft  land- 
ing m  1971  instead  of  a  hard  landing  in 

1973 

The  Lunar  Orbiter  project  has  been 
unusuallv  successful.  The  technology  de- 
veloped in  the  lunar  exploration  program 
by  this  amazingly  discrete  spacecraft  now 
lies  Idle,  while  NASA  orients  its  plane- 
tary program  toward  the  use  of  the 
Manner  class  of  vehicles. 

In  the  slioit  lilespan  ot  the  Lunar  Or- 
biter. modern  day  .scientists  have  learned 
more  about  the  surface  of  the  Moon  than 
their  predeces.sors  learned  since  the  be- 
.iinning  ol  tune.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
.noven  t-chnology  siiould  be  wasted  in 
this  manner. 

This  most  versatile  spacecraft  could  be 
uprated  lor  photographic  coverage  of 
Mars  and  Venus  at  comparatively  little 
expense  and  in  much  le.ss  lime  than  de- 
\eloping  new  payloads  Irom  .scratch. 
With  t:.e  .idditioii  "I  ladar  .sen.sing 
etiuipinent  it  could  piovc  to  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  the  trpographic  txplora- 
iion  of  Venus  and  otiier  planets. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  exploration  of 
Mars  and  we  should  proceed  promptly.  I 
reel  that  our  landing.^  L.n  this  4)lanet 
should  be  accomplished  .-sooner  than 
presentiv  envisioned  v.\  the  NASA  plan 
ind  with  capsules  that  will  provide  more 
-ophi.-ticaled  data.  However.  I  do  not 
.sub.scnbc  to  the  theory  of  pulling  all  of 
our  eggs  m  the  "Martian  basket." 

This  Nations  plaiieiaiy  program  must 
be  more  viable  and  diver.sified  and  must 
point  toward  broader  objectives  and 
-oal.s  t'nan  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1969  pro- 
•,iam  indicates.  We  iiui.st  insist  upon  the 
development  oi  carelully  conceived  plans, 
not  only  lor  the  exploration  of  Mars,  but 
lor  Venus.  Mercuiy.  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus.  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  as  well  as 
the  Asiroid  Belt. 

This  Nation  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
post-Apollo  period  and  my  evaluation  is 
that  our  plans  are  now  well  l?.id.  We  ap- 
•lear  to  be  living  from  budget  year  to 
budget  vear  with  little  regard  for  long- 
lange  iiianning  and  with  little  regard  for 
'he  further  exploitation  of  proven  tech- 
lology  ;  1  Kain  scientific  knowledge  and 
national  prestige. 

In  the  absence  of  firm  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  ii.  this 
regard,  the  legislative  branch  must  exer- 
cise its  prerogatives. 

The  Conjiress  must  insist  that  NASA 
develop  and  present  a  10-year  plan  for 
unmanned  planetary  exploration  which 
will  rissare  diversification;  economy 
ihroiiL'h  the  use  of  surplus  boosters,  exist- 
ing launch  complexes  and  teams;  ex- 
ploitation of  developed  technology;  and 
balance  within  t'ne  program. 

I  have  alwavs  been  a  strong  supporter 
or  basic  and  applied  research  throughout 
the  Federal  Government  and  more  par- 
ticularlv  in  NASA.  It  is  through  the  ex- 
ertion of  scientific  and  engineering  ef- 
fort in  the  research  field  that  better  de- 
fined projects  and  programs  emerge. 

Basic  and  applied  research,  as  -well  s 
the  advance  studies  related  thereto,  pro- 
vide sound  bases  for  the  early  definition 
nf  objectives  for  future  programs,  more 
firinlv  establish  technological  criteria  in 
advance  of  hardware  development,  and 


undoubtedly  lead  to  economies  in  final 
project  costs. 

The  proposed  NASA  level  of  effort  for 
basic  and  applied  research  and  advance 
studies  was  $397.3  million  or  10,8  percent 
of  the  total  research  and  development 
budget  request.  According  to  information 
received  from  NASA,  $108  million  of  this 
amount  will  be  spent  on  basic  research— 
S12  million  for  advance  studies— and 
$289. 3  million  on  applied  research.  NASA 
should  be  commended  for  holding  the  line 
bv  warding  off  cuts  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  these  areas  and  maintaining  a 
relatively  stable  program. 

But  not  enough  is  being  sp<  nt  m  this 
area.  There  are  tremendous  unbalances 
111  the  NASA  program.  We  should  discon- 
tinue the  advance  purchase  ol  unneeded 
equipment,  such  as  botjsiers,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  require  expensive  modifi- 
cations later  to  permit  lateral  translers 
of  new  developmental  hardware,  W'e 
must  reduce  (Jijeralional  activities  and 
reorient  the  NASA  team  and  its  resources 
t.)\vard  the  fields  ol  research. 

It  is  only  lhrout;h  a  redirection  of  ef- 
forts of  this  nature  that  the  options  will 
be  kept  open  for  the  future  We  must 
continue  a  vi^^'oruus  research  piogram  so 
as  not  to  freeze  the  stale  ol  the  art. 

Also  within  NASA's  available  resources 
lor  basic  and  applied  research,  there 
should  be  a  realinement  of  priorities. 
The  success  of  this  Nation's  eStort  in 
space  exploration  lies  in  belter  propul- 
sion systems.  I  have  consistently  em- 
phasized bajiic  and  applied  research  in 
lii'-ih-energy  liquid  fuels,  solid  fuels,  and 
advanced  propulsion  technology  and  en- 
gines. 

More  research  effort  .n  this  direction 
will  result  in  larger  payloads.  longer  mis- 
sions, space  storable  fuels,  weisht  de- 
crease of  boosters  and  increased  i)t.y- 
loads,  and  the  elimination  of  heavy  and 
bulky  insulation  materials  now  required. 
Likewise,  adequate  research  impha.sis 
should  be  placed  on  nuclear  propulsion 
and  power. 

The  exploration  of  the  eit-'hl  other 
planets  of  our  solar  system  as  well  as 
their  31  moons  will  be  too  expensive 
using  the  present  generation  of  boosters, 
capsules,  components  and  hardware. 

I  have  been  ur;jing  the  development  of 
boron-fiuorine-liydrocen  combinations 
that  will  give  much  greater  specific  im- 
i;ulse.  Sisecific  impulse,  of  course,  means 
"push  per  pound."'  Experiments  have  al- 
ready shown  that  with  the  use  of  boron 
and  "fluorine  additives  or  mixtures,  there 
can  be  additional  power  and  energy  out- 
let vai-ving  from  30-  to  45-pe:cent  in- 
crease with  the  fuel  used.  Such  a  suriJris- 
ingly  productive  avenue  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  NASA. 

My  criticism  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  that  NASA  tends  to  be  a  large  en- 
gineering, plumbing,  and  manufacturing 
concern  with  the  emphasis  on  science  be- 
coming less  and  less.  The  emphasis  on 
programs  has  increased  geometrically 
through  the  .successful  Mercury  program, 
through  the  successful  Gemini  programs, 
to  the  staggering  size  of  the  Apollo  moon- 
flight  program. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
programs   are    really    production,   engi- 


neering, and  development,  with  veiT  lit- 
tle scientific  knowledge  or  invention  be- 
ing added  m  the  process.  It  certainly 
takes  research  of  a  hiph  level  to  have 
the  equipment  and  per.sonnel  adequately 
pertonn  under  tliese  proL-rams  and  to 
be  able  to  lake  advantage  ot  the  tre- 
mendous new  liclds  in  which  they  will 
be  operating. 

But  this  research  and  development  is 
111  the  nature  ol  refinements  ol  processes 
and  present  components  and  larts.  This 
IS  u.sing  much  present  knowledt;e  m  new 
conjunctions,  rather  than  the  basic  and 
applied  research  nece.ssary  for  the  new 
Lcneration  of  boo.slers.  fuels,  capsules, 
components,  and  hardwaie  tnal  are  so 
ueces.sary.  My  esiimatc  i.>  that  95  percent 
ol  the  N.ASA  bud-cl  is  not  research  and 
deveio.Jir.ent  in  liie  oruin.iiy  .scientific 
meanin.K  ol  the  term. 

In  addition.  NASA  .slio'ild  be  conducl- 
inc  re.search  prourams  to  develop  an  a!l- 
ijurpo.se  boo.sler  \ehiclc  which  can  be 
used  by  both  NASA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Such  a  vehicle  should  be 
capable  of  recovery  and  reuse.  Likewise 
the  costly  and  complex  uidance  and 
control  instrumentation  units  associated 
with  such  \ eludes  should  be  devi  loped  so 
as  to  be  recoverable  and  n'U.sable. 

The  Congress  must  a.s.sure  itself  and 
the  public  that  the  NaLon  s  resources 
are  being  used  wisely,  and  that  lunds 
are  being  applied  to  program  areas  v\hich 
will  result  in  tlic  Ijcst  po.ssible  payoll  in 
the  futuie  The  Congress  is  ta  a  i)osilion 
during  the  annual  legislative  process  to 
correct  misdirection  of  effort.  We  must 
insist  upon  more  basic  and  applied  re- 
.-earch  m  the  NASA  pro'-iram  and  less 
emphasis  on  hardware  development. 

-Adequate  funding  by  NASA  and  the 
Congress  should  be  provided  now  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  the  NERVA 
nuclear-jjowered  rocket  engine. 

Congress  strongly  supported  NERVA 
nuclear  engine  development  last  year. 
Congress  authorized  $73  million  of  the 
amount  of  $74  million  requested  by  the 
President  to  develop  the  large  NERVA 
II  rocket,  of  200.000  pounds  thrust.  Be- 
cause of  appropriations  restrictions 
NASA  was  forced  to  reduce  the  program 
to  the  smaller  NERVA  I.  75.000-pound- 
ihrust  engine. 

The  request  approved  by  the  Bureau 
',f  the  Budget  for  NERVA  I  in  fiscal  year 
1969  was  S60  million.  The  committee, 
on  a  divided  and  strongly  contested  vote, 
approved  a  subcommittee  reduction  of 
S48.3  million.  These  funds  are  necessary 
lor  the  continuation  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
rocket  development  program.  Othenvise 
contracts  must  be  canceled,  laboratories 
and  installations  dismounted,  and  sci- 
entific and  technical  personnel  dis- 
charged. 

NERVA  I  will  be  used  for  earth-lunar 
transportation.  The  NERVA  third  stage 
booster  will  represent  a  real  economy  as 
it  doubles  the  size  of  the  Saturn  V  pay- 
load.  The  United  States,  through  NASA 
and  AEC.  must  do  the  research  and  de- 
velopment to  reduce  the  tremendous  and 
.soaring  costs  of  space  travel  and  trans- 
portation. Clear,  forward-looking  vision 
and  planning  require  development  of 
U.S.  nuclear  space  power. 
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Tiierefore.  I  fully  support  the  devel- 
opment of  the  75,000-pound  NFRVA  I 

The  United  Stales  must  develop  ade- 
quate power  systems  lor  space  Our  coun- 
try must  have  a  full  range  of  propulsion 
capability  available  to  the  space  pro- 
tivdm  for  peaceful  and  military  purposes 
Th.e  future  of  the  US  space  proeram 
and  th.e  very  existence  of  our  people  as  a 
nation  depend  upon  lony  rani;e  proiirams 
constantly  developing  newer  and  more 
efficient  vehicles,  with  hmher  capabilities 
and  efficiency  The  ability  to  perform 
re.search  and  to  apply  this  research  to 
US  future  needs  in  the  strategic  area 
of  space  IS  the  key  to  U  8  .survival  in  fu- 
ture decades 

It  is  rather  tronlc  that  those  who  at- 
tack rhis  pr  )L-!am  have  made  not  a  sini^le 
cnmmenf  :n  ipposiuon  based  on  lack  of 
technical  progress  or  mismanauement  of 
the  etTort  or  for  that  matter  have  they 
fjucstioned  the  value  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended to  date  The  reason  is  there  is  no 
justification  for  any  such  criticism  We 
are  beint;  asked  to  sacrifice  the  nuclear 
rocket  proyram  on  the  economy  block 
this  vea:  with  vauue  references  to  there 
beme  no  rtational  tioal  which  uistifles  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine, 
or  that  ;t  is  a  backdoor  maneuver  to  k,'aln 
'ustiflcation  of  a  manned  planetary  land- 
xv.ii  .sometime  around    1986 

The  hotlv  disputru  action  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  .Astro- 
nautics cuttms:  the  authorization  for 
NERV.\  nuclear  enmne  development  is 
a  tramc  .ind  short-sii;hled  mistake.  Fur- 
ther .growth  m  US  future  space  capa- 
bilitv  Is  held  back,  freezinK  US  space 
power  at  present  levels.  The  United 
States  would  have  to  rely  on  our  current 
inventory  of  boosters  duiint;  the  decade 
from  197.5  to  198.5  This  technolos,'y  is 
now  approachlnc  10  years  in  ase  It  has 
been  successful  as  fiist  .;eneratlon  boost- 
er and  space  vehicle  development  But 
It  IS  weak  in  terms  of  need,  horribly  com- 
plicated and  terribly  expensive 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  we 
should  continue  the  development  of  the 
NERV.A  I  this  vear  The  United  States 
cannot  succeed  In  space  nor  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  USSR,  further  in  space 
without  a^i^^resslve  research  and  develop- 
ment proitrams  of  this  tvpe,  to  insure 
adequate  power  Tlie  United  States  will 
continue  to  la^  behind  the  Ru.ssians  m 
space  power  and  milltarv  projirams  If 
Ci)nuress  does  not  do  so 

Coni;ress  must  and  should  seriously 
consider  the  impact  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee s  divided  decision  in  cancelins  and 
closing'  down  completely  the  U,S,  devel- 
opment of  the  NERVA  I  nuclear  rocket 
engines.  Cont;ress  is  now  decidini:  Irre- 
vocably whether  the  American  people 
ar''  -lolni,'  to  be  shocked  and  embarrassed 
before  the  world  asaln  lust  6  veais  from 
now  by  cancelini:;  research  and  develop- 
ment protirams  that  wise  counsel  and 
•udument  require  Congress  is  decldinj; 
now  whether  the  United  States  Is  u'oinK 
to  concede  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  tie- 
mendous  advantage  in  space 

Ftnally,  consider  the  mipiicatlon  of  our 
decision  on  the  future  national  security. 
It  is  evident  that  we  remain  under  tech- 
nological attack  by  the  U  S.SR.  We  read 


leports  of  fi actional  orbital  t>imtjard- 
ment  systems,  nI  planned  leo.iiinai.ssance 
and  surveillance  stations  manned  by  So- 
viet personnel,  and  of  the  whole  variety 
of  new  Soviet  space  undertakings  Our 
.security  will  be  creatly  strengthened  m 
the  decades  ahead  if  we  have  a  nuclear 
propulsion  system  It  will  enable  us  to 
maneuver  heavy  manned  spacecraft 
throuali  different  orbital  altitudes  or  or- 
bital planes  and  enable  us  to  rendezvous 
with  and  ins(>eet  unknown  spacecraft.  No 
chemical  rocket  engine,  even  if  developed 
to  Its  theoretical  optimum,  can  compete 
with  a  nuclear  nx-ket  eneme  in  perfc)im- 
ance  ol  siicli  missions 

Red  China  is  placing  now  much  em- 
phasis on  space  development  China  has 
•  ■stablished  a  laree  space  center  in  west- 
ern China,  a  space  institute  at  Peking, 
and  is  t;ieatly  expandiim  training,  en- 
gineering, and  technical  [personnel  for 
space  development  and  rtK-ket  capability 
at  various  uiuversities  and  technical  in- 
stitutes, including  principally  the  Nan- 
king University — reported  working  al- 
most around  the  clock  National  .security 
and  national  defense  require  that  the 
U.nited  States  not  become  complacent  in 
forward  tliinklng  and  research  or  other 
nations  by  toiesigiit  will  obtain  a  strate- 
'gic  advantage  In  space  and  rocketry  that 
the  American  people  by  lardy  later  action 
might  not  be  able  lo  offset, 

Tlie  nuclear  iiK-ket  is  a  major  new  ad- 
vance in  |)ropulsion  capabili'ty  It  is  an 
importaiil  step  in  insuring  that  this 
country  continue  to  exercise  leadership 
in  .space  in  the  years  to  come,  Tlie 
NERVA  nuclear  nxiket  engine  is  a  ver- 
satile system  which  provides  .significant 
payload  and  .iperational  lienefits  in  a 
wide  variety  of  large  payload  and  hitih 
enerpy  missions 

NERVA  can  double  the  payload  and 
ml.s.sion  capabilities  of  the  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicle  for  maneuvering  heavy 
payloads  in  earth  orbit,  for  landing 
heavy  payloads  at  any  point  on  the 
moon's  .surface,  and  for  .sending  un- 
manned probes  Into  deep  space  For  such 
tni.ssions  it  is  clear  that  the  payload 
capability  of  the  Saturn  V  will  Increase 
by  as  much  as  100  iwrcent.  In  addition. 
NERVA  can  be  the  power  .system  for  a 
moon-earth  shuttle  in  continuous  vec- 
tored thght.  or  earth  or  moon  parking 
orbit,  available  at  all  times  for  payload 
and  for  earth  orbit  or  moon  orbit  rendez- 
vous. This  is  a  terrific  advance,  in  effi- 
ciency of  operation,  and  cost  reduction 

The  NERVA  .system  is  the  only  rocket 
'inder  development  that  can  supply  the 
needed  thrust  to  perform  rendezvous 
and  inspection  in  orbit  of  a  foreign  pay- 
load  and  permit  neutralization  or  deflec- 
tion In  orbit  These  performance  i,'ains 
for  US.  missions,  lunar  and  planetary, 
manned  and  unmanned,  also  simplify 
operations  and  are  translatable  Into  cost 
benefits  which  can  pay  off  the  develop- 
ment cost  in  a  relatively  few  missions. 

During  the  past  .several  years  the  nu- 
clear rocket  program  has  been  establish- 
ing the  base  of  tecimology  required  for 
this  development  The  progress  has  been 
good,  demonstrating  the  high  perform- 
ance which  the  nuclear  rocket  has 
promised. 


Technology  work  required  for  tlie 
NERVA  engine  is  Hearing  completion 
There  have  been  nine  successful  test  til- 
ings of  the  experimental  reactors.  They 
have  performed  ph.enomenally  lor  70 
minutes,  of  winch  60  minutes  was  at  full 
power  and  having  a  specific  impul.se  two 
times  that  of  any  other  rocket  engine 
now  in  u.se  This  is  engine  tectinology  re- 
.search. nit  basic  re.search  This  tias  all 
been  completed  to  date  most  successfully 
To  defer  the  Nf^RVA  nuclear  engine  proj- 
ect as  recommended  by  tlie  divided  Hou.se 
Science  Committee  is  the  kiss  of  death 
Siiall  NASA  be  forced  simply  to  aban- 
don the  results  ol  the  200.00fl-pounri 
Phoebus  reactor,  already  delivered  to  the 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station  at 
•Jacka.ss  Flats,  Nev  .  and  scheduled  lor 
test  firing  this  spring'' 

I  would  not  be  acting  with  respon.sibil- 
ity  as  a  concerned  member  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  if 
I  let  this  action  go  unchallenged  I  con.- 
pllment  NASA  for  continuing  on  tins 
bold  research  and  development  pro,iect 
leading  toward  this  powerful  nuclear 
rocket  propulsion  system 

The  nuclear  rocket  is  a  long  lead  time 
development,  but  not  longer  tlian  that 
of  other  systems  required  for  advanced 
missions  Becau.se  of  that  fact,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  development  of  the 
NERVA  engines  proceed  now  in  order 
for  the  system  to  be  available  in  1975  lor 
the  missions  of  the  late  1970's  and  the 
1980s, 

The  current  NERVA  program  capital- 
izes on  the  outstanding  US.  develop- 
ment competence  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  effort  assures  an  orderly 
progression  toward  the  establishment  of 
this  propulsion  capability  on  a  time  scale 
consistent  with  the  logical  evolution  of 
the  US,  space  exploration  and  defense 
programs.  To  defer  the  program  will 
cause  cancellation  of  contracts,  ruin  of 
physical  equipment  and  loss  of  labora- 
tories and  scientific  working  teams. 

In  my  firm  opinion,  the  key  to  success 
in  the  exploration  of  space  and  space 
defense,  is  propulsion  and  space  power 
systems  tailored  to  luture  needs.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  The  United  States  is  now 
at  the  point  in  planning  for  future  mis- 
sions where  the  present  outstanding 
chemical  propulsion  systems  cannot  pro- 
duce the  i)ertormance  that  the  United 
States  needs  to  accomplish  US,  required 
future  objectives.  The  United  States 
needs  big  booster  power,  and  bi!-'  power 
for  space.  I  recommend  these  strongly. 
Space  storable  fuels,  reusable  boosters  as 
well  as  space  vehicles,  reusable  lunar 
modules,  reusable  command  modules, 
tiuidance  iuid  control  systems  are  abso- 
lute necessities  Development  of  alterna- 
tive power  systems,  such  as  laire  solid 
boosters,  higher  energy  liquid  fuels,  and 
nuclear  space  jxjwer  must  absolutely  be 
pressed  vigorously. 

The  NERVA  engine  development  tech- 
nology that  IS  coming  withm  our  s^rasp 
can  be  funded  well  within  the  budsetary 
limits  that  I  consider  practical  and  man- 
aueab'e  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
suport  this  program  as  indisix-nsable  to 
our  future  progre.ss  in  the  exploration  of 
space  Congress  should  not  cut  NERVA 
development,  which  results  m  shameful 
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retreat  and  abandonment  at  the  peak  of 
our  US,  nuclear  re.search  success, 

I  strongly  oppose  the  committee  ac- 
tion in  reducinu  the  SNAP-8  nuclear 
electric  generator  by  $2,500,000,  This 
turnabout  action  of  the  committee  Is  ap- 
pallniiz  since  it  has  done  .so  much  in  the 
last  2  years  to  get  this  program  on  its 
feet  Tills  is  particularly  true  m  view  of 
the  proaress  that  lias  been  made  in  the 
last  fi  months  in  component  testing. 
Testimony  reveals  that  in  the  last  6 
months  more  cumul.itlve  component  test 
hours  have  been  completed  than  in  the 
3  prior  years  Tliere  were  60,150  compo- 
nent test  hours  completed  in  this  period 
against  ,i0.200  test  hours  In  the  past  3 
years.  This  is  another  example  of  bring- 
ing a  program  almost  to  completion  and 
then  fallinc  to  carry  through  to  a  logi- 
cal coiiclusion. 

To  date  NASA  has  spent  $76,100,000  in 
fieveloplnc  this  important  power  source. 
Now  the  committee's  action  would  bring 
the  program  to  a  halt  without  it  having 
made  its  full  contribution  to  our  future 
capability.  Not  onlv  is  this  the  .sole  nu- 
clear reactor  powered  electric  iienerator 
under  development  for  space  use  but  it 
is  the  major  item  being  researched  to 
provide  the  many  kilowatts  of  power 
needed  in  space.  The  lack  of  on-board 
space  power  now  seriously  limits  our 
space  capability.  The  advantages  of  a 
reliable,  long  lifetime  ijower  source  such 
as  SNAP-}!  uould  make  direct  broadcast 
satellites  for  television  a  reality.  It  would 
provide  the  power  to  allow  man  to  live  In 
space  for  periods  up  to  a  year  rather  than 
limit  us  to  about  2  weeks  as  is  now  the 
case  in  .'\po!lo  which  is  power  limited. 

It  would  allow  us  to  use  electric  pro- 
pulsion, which  has  almost  unheard  of 
specific  impulse,  in  excess  of  10.000  and 
very  lilgh  efficiencies.  This  compares  with 
a  .specific  tmpuLse  ranee  of  225  to  400 
with  current  propulsion  systems.  We 
could  have  lame  orbiting  space  stations, 
advanced  lunar  base  ^concepts,  and  ad- 
vanced military  reconnaissance  and 
command  post  systems  for  our  Nation's 
.security. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  propo- 
nent of  research  in  these  new  fields.  If 
our  country  does  not  step  out  vigorously 
in  these  high-potential  payoff  areas  our 
[irograms  will  suffer  from  outdated 
methods.  Our  technological  capability 
will  not  be  utiLzed  and  our  program  costs 
m  the  Ion"  rim  will  be  excessive.  These 
new  program  requirements  will  be  upon 
us  before  a  reduced  program  such  as 
that  imposed  on  NASA  by  the  commit- 
tee's action  can  come  to  fruition.  In  fact, 
I  he  requirements  for  these  new  systems, 
made  po.ssiblc  by  these  new  propulsion 
and  power  generators  which  are  pro- 
pcsed.  are  alrf^ady  upon  us.  The  prob- 
!'-m  is  that  the  country  does  not  have 
the  capability  to  perform  them,  the  rea- 
,-'on  bc'ng  that  the  needed  research  has 
iK't  been  performed.  We  must  do  more 
research,  not  less.  We  must  direct  our 
work  to  Give  us  the  capability  that  is 
within  our  grasp.  We  must  help,  not 
hinder,  our  Nation's  progress. 

Being  a  strong  supporter  of  research, 
1  have  Insisted  that  adequate  research 


emphasis  should  be  placed  on  nuclear 
power  and  propulsion.  We  should  have 
a  forward-looking  research  program  in 
electric  power  'leneration  that  is  more 
than  refinement  ot  current  processes  and 
parts. 

There  is  considerable  concern  cau.sed 
by  the  lack  of  recognition  !,;iven  to  in- 
crea.sed  propulsion  development  by  NASA 
and  the  administration,  .Although  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  .Astronautics 
has  shown  some  minor  concern  on  this 
subject,  I  remain  almost  a  one-man  show 
in  pushing  hard  for  more  booster  and  for 
additional  upper  stage  propulsion  ca- 
pability. I  have  consistently  advocated 
more  funds  to  insure  our  future  superior- 
ity in  tills  important  field.  Only  by  my 
efforts  have  we  been  able  to  get  NASA  to 
place  emphasis  on  exotic  fuel  re.search. 
This  has  resulted  in  research  in  boron 
and  fluorine  mixtures  that  can  inovide 
upward  to  45  ijercent  more  push-jjer- 
pound  or  specific  impulse  to  our  rockets. 
This  is  the  type  potential  that  needs  to 
be  explored.  My  criticism  continues  to  be 
that  NASA  tends  to  empha.«iize  the  large 
engineering  and  manufacturing  projects 
with  less  and  less  emphasis  on  science 
and  research.  It  is  necessary  that  NASA 
I'espond  to  these  needs  to  push  back  the 
frontiers  of  .science.  This  research  is 
needed  to  keep  this  country  abreast  of 
our  Russian  competitor  so  that  we  will 
not  be  overwhelmed  by  them. 

Tliere  is  the  imminent  possibility  of 
another  shock  such  as  October  1957  when 
because  of  our  too  little  and  too  late 
booster  capability  the  Russians  were  able 
to  put  tons  in  orbit  and  all  we  could  do 
IS  belatedly  launch  a  "lirapcfruit,"  Now, 
in  testimony  before  our  committee.  Ad- 
ministrator Webb  stated  that  the  Rus- 
.sians  are  expected  to  have  a  new  booster 
of  more  than  10  million  pounds  of  thrust. 
He  also  testified  that  the  Russians  have 
always  had  a  forward-thrusting  develop- 
ment program  with  respect  to  large 
boosters.  Their  new  booster  will  be  al- 
most one-third  larger  than  our  Saturn  V 
rocket.  Where  docs  that  leave  us? 

This  leaves  us  with  the  same  .second- 
best  propulsion  capability  that  has 
throttled  us  .since  the  inception  of  our 
space  program.  Tiierefore.  NASA  should 
place  all  propulsion  research  under  the 
authority  of  the  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology.  It  should  provide 
sufficient  funding  to  provide  a  broad,  for- 
ward-looking, and  vigorous  program  in 
this  field. 

The  current  NASA  program  leaves  us 
without  a  single  new  booster  project  in 
our  space  program,  as  well  as  no  new 
research  for  boosters  in  NASA.  They  have 
a  contingency  for  S3.1  million  which  they 
may  utilize  for  further  development.  I 
contend,  as  I  have  for  years,  that  NASA 
needs  to  complete  the  development  of 
the  260-inch  large  .solid  booster.  Tills 
development  has  progressed  remarkably, 
but  as  NASA  gets  close  to  the  final  item 
they  begin  to  reduce  the  funds.  Now  we 
have  no  project  at  all,  only  a  contingency. 
The  important  thing  about  the  260-inch 
solid  booster  is  that  it  is  a  means  for 
placing  large  weights  in  orbit  economi- 
cally. Additionally,  its  propellant  is  stor- 
able for  long  periods  of  time.  It  provides 


momentary  reaction  capability.  It  is 
easily  strapped  together  to  double  or 
treble  the  thrust  at  boost 

It  IS  much  simpler  than  the  more  ex- 
peiiMve.  more  complex  liquid  engines. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  advanced  technology 
winch  should  be  fully  supported  to  make 
progress  in  our  space  program,  I  recom- 
mend that  NASA  orpamze  a  sustained 
etTort  to  bring  their  large  sohd  tech- 
nology to  fruition  and  to  plan  programs 
which  could  utilize  this  booster.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  advanced  nu- 
clear enuinc  staues.  the  spike  nozzle  con- 
cept for  upper  stage  use  and  engines 
ii.sinc  the  boron  and  fluorine  and  other 
exotic  additives.  Such  a  program  would 
give  our  country  the  propulsion  capabil- 
ity it  needs  to  stay  foremost  in  the  space 
field. 

On  May  25.  1961,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  said : 

First,  I  Ijellcve  ',hat  this  Nation  .should 
romnilt  lt.sclf  to  aclilinlna  the  goal,  before 
this  decade  is  out,  of  landlnc  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  returnnic  lilm  safely  to  t-arth.  No 
single  .'.pace  protect  m  thi.s  period  will  be 
more  rxcitlnB.  (t  more  Impresfive  to  man- 
kind, or  more  important  for  ;  he  long-range 
f'xplorauon  of  space;  and  none  will  be  so 
diflicult  or  expensive  lo  ..ccompU.sh  Includ- 
ing necessarv  supporting  research,  this  oblec- 
tive  will  require  :.n  additional  ssui  million 
this  year  and  still  hipher  .sums  m  the  future 
We  propose  to  accelerate  development  of  the 
appropriate  lunar  .'spacecraft  We  propose  to 
develop  alternate  liquid  .;nd  solid  fuel  l)00.st- 
ers  much  l.irger  than  anv  i:ow  being  devel- 
oped, imti!  certain  which  Is  superior  We  pro- 
pose additional  funds  for  <.ther  enelne 
development  and  for  unmanned  explora- 
t;on.s— exploration.s  which  are  particularly 
important  for  one  jnirpose  which  this  Nation 
win  never  (.verlook;  the  survival  of  the  man 
who  Iir.'St  makes  this  darlnc  lllght.  But  in  a 
■.  ery  real  sense,  it  will  not  be  one  man  colng 
to  the  moon— we  make  this  ludcment  afflrm- 
atively— It  will  be  an  entire  nation  For  all  of 
ns  must  work  to  put  him  there. 

On  May  24.  1961,  the  House  and  later 
on  June  28.  1961,  the  other  body  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  national  L'oal  of  a 
manned  lunar  landing  in  this  decade.  We 
have  adhered  to  this  toal  year  after  vear 
reco'uiizing  that  the  Apollo  lunar  landing 
program  is  contributing  to  tlie  strowth  of 
our  technological  capabilities  as  a  nation. 
Any  niaior  reduction  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
uram  at  this  time  would  endanger  the 
safety  of  our  astronauts  because  of  the 
lack  of  weight  margins  in  our  spacecraft. 
We  must  and  .should  honor  our  commit- 
ment to  land  and  .safely  return  men  from 
the  moon  in  this  decade. 

Over  the  years  I  have  strongly  sup- 
jiorted  the  manned  .sj-acc  tirogram  and 
am  still  one  of  its  strongest  advocates. 
The  space  program  has  provided  un- 
paralleled gains  in  .scientific  knowledge, 
communications,  weather  observation 
and  prediction,  navigation  and  improve- 
ment in  national  security.  These  gains 
must  not  be  lost, 

NASA  has  requested  S2,038  billion  for 
the  Apollo  program  for  fiscal  year  1969- 
This  is  $517  million  less  than  the  current 
vear  operating  plan.  Last  year  it  was  my 
amendment  that  reduced  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram by  $25  million.  We  cannot  make 
that  much  of  a  reduction  this  year.  After 
careful  review,  I  proposed  a  reduction  of 
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$13  8  rnlllton  :ii  Uie  Apollo  ;jrn«ram  far 
fiscal  year  1969  which  ha.s  been  sup- 
porU'd  by  the  manned  space  flight  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  There 
should  be  no  more  than  this  amount  cut 
from  the  Apollo  program  The  t;alns  we 
ha\e  :nade  should  not  be  last 

The  secret  of  advancini;  our  programs 
bfvond  Apollo  is  in  developinK  i?reat»'r 
booster  power  and  more  maneuverability 
I  have  conslstenilv  supported  lar^e 
booster  development  even  though  not 
supporting  the  outsized  NOVA  concept 
In  the  report  accompanying  the  author- 
ization bill  Ia.st  year  it  was  my  view  and 
still  IS  that  tlipre  should  be  a  serums  study 
made  by  NASA  as  to  integrating  the  re- 
search and  progri's,s  on  solid  fuel  boosters 
into  the  NASA  piugrams  for  Apollo  and 
Apollo  applications  programs  and  other 
efforts 

Recognizing  our  national  commitment, 
the  safety  of  the  astronauts  and  the  low- 
er level  of  funds  in  this  year's  Apollo 
program  budget.  I  must  warn  against 
large,  across-the-board  reduction  with- 
out consideration  of  specific  programs 
Tile  ApoUo  program  should  be  supported 
at  the  level  recommended  In  the  bill  ac- 
companying this  report 

In  the  committee  report  of  tlie  last 
session  of  Congress  on  the  authorization 
of  the  NASA  budget.  I  exniessed  my  firm 
conviction  that  NASA  is  not  managing 
its  profess-onal  manpower  as  efficiently 
and  broadly  as  it  could,  that  sc:ontists 
and  engineers  make  up  40  percent  of  the 
total  evil  service  personnel  within 
NASA  The  .same  is  as  tnie  today  as  it 
was  then 

An  example  is  the  Electronics  Re- 
search ''filter  located  in  Cambridge. 
Mass  NASA  has  repeatedly  requested 
additional  personnel  for  this  Center 
whicli  a  expects  to  house  in  rented  quar- 
ters As  yet.  not  one  sinqle  building  has 
been  constructed  to  shelter  their  activ- 
ities 

This  vai  150  people  were  requested 
for  the  Electronics  Rrs^arch  Cent.^i  The 
testimony  revr-aled  that  tiiese  people 
would  be  engineers  whose  duties  would 
be  to  translate  the  rpsearch  of  the  Center 
into  piacfcal  devici^s  and  components 
It  is  not  possible  that  engineers  already 
part  of  the  NASA  organization  who  are 
less  than  fully  occunied  could  not  be 
assigned  to  that  mission'' 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
authorization  of  7.S  people  for  the  Center 
to  concentrate  on  aeronautical  applied 
research.  It  :s  difficult  to  conceive  the 
poss  bility  that  resiarch  at  the  Electron- 
ics Researcii  Center  will  be  seriously  re- 
stricted if  these  engineers  are  not  hired. 

This  serves  to  illustrate  the  major 
questions  concerning  NAS.A's  personnel 
management  Is  NASA  using  the  people 
they  have  un  board  at  this  time  in  '-he 
best  possible  fashion''  Is  NASA  respond- 
ing properly  to  the  sudden  changes  in 
the  space  program  and  the  Nation  s 
aeronautical  programs  as  projects  phase 
out  and  new  ones  phase  in? 

I  do  not  think  there  are  any  reliable 
answers  to  these  as  well  as  many  other 
questions  until  a  comprehensive  survey 
!s  conducted  by  a  mmpetent.  '"xperienced 
and  nongoierunental  management  or- 
ganization   of    the    management    tech- 


niques and  the  utih/ation  ot  .scientific 
and  technical  personnel  m  NASA  Such  a 
survey  Is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  and  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  human  resources  really 
necessary  to  our  space  and  aeronautical 
research  programs 

A  study  in  depth  of  NASA  manpower 
utilization  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee i)f  Cungrt'.ss — the  House  Host  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  or  the 
House  Government  Oiierations  Commit- 
tee— is  a  vital  need  This  study  should 
take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  current  Inflatlonarj- 
trends  of  our  economy,  the  professional 
personnel  requirements  for  defense  in- 
dustries, private  industry,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  I  strongly  recommend 
these  ac'lons  be  taken  before  the  fiscal 
year  1969  authorization  bill  for  NASA  is 
enacted  into  law. 

I  strongly  support  the  earth  resources 
survey  program,  but  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  NASA's- efforts  in  the  development 
ijf  an  earth  resources  technology  satel- 
lite are  .^utfi(.■lently  \igorous  to  bring 
about  early  benefits  for  the  public  good. 

Ffir  fl.scal  year  1969  NASA  had  re- 
quested $12  2  million  for  the  earth  re- 
sources survey  program  Of  this  amount 
SIO  J  million  was  lor  the  jiircraft  pro- 
gram and  only  $2  million  was  for  the 
'-arth  resources  technolog>'  satellite.  The 
aircraft  part  of  the  program  is  to  de- 
velop and  test  remote  .sensing  techniques, 
sensors,  and  data  handlina  systems  The 
S2  million  requested  for  the  .satellite  was 
merely  for  definition  and  design  .>tudy 
effort  of  an  <  arth  resources  satellite 
system. 

The  committee  wisely  redirected 
NASA's  efforts  for  fiscal  year  1969  in 
this  program  by  reducing  the  amount 
lor  the  aircraft  program  by  $2  5  million 
and  making  a  commensurate  increase 
in  the  earth  resources  technology  satel- 
lite part  of  the  program  I  strongly  en- 
dorse this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

NASA  Is  not  mo\  ing  ahead  fast  enough 
on  tills  program  An  operational  satel- 
lite system  of  this  nature  in  terms  of 
Its  ixjtential  benefits  to  mankind  would 
represent  a  greater  direct  return  for 
dollars  sjient  than  any  otlier  aspect  of 
our  space  i)rograin.  The  actual  \alue  of 
sucii  a  .system  will  become  apparent  only 
when  it  IS  in  operation  In  my  opinioa, 
the  development  of  a  satellite  of  this 
nature  should  be  among  the  higher  pn- 
urity  programs  of  the  Nation's  space 
effort. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  world 
become  more  critical  as  the  world  pop- 
ulation expands  The  efficient  use  and 
conser\ation  of  these  resources  is  most 
important  Space  technology  develop- 
ments over  the  past  decade  now  make  it 
possible  to  move  forward  toward  im.- 
proving  controls  over  food,  water,  and 
mineral  resources  The  basic  objectives 
are  to  discover  new  resources,  exploit, 
manage,  and  conserve  known  resources, 
and  apply  them  for  the  public  good. 

In  agriculture  alone  the  economic 
kx>neflts  would  be  tremendous.  F'arm 
productivity    is   essential    to    all    of    us. 


Studies  conducted  by  tiie  Department  of 
Ai.'ricuiture  have  indicated  a  dire  need 
tor  comprehensive  iand-use  surveys  ar.d 
have  sfiown  the  cost  advantage  of  mak- 
ing these  surveys  from  space. 

Repetitive  inventories  of  land  use 
uuuld  show  ihanges  as  urban  areas  aiui 
roads  encroach  upon  croplands.  lange,- 
and  forest  areas  Detection  of  disea.sed 
crops  and  estimated  crop  yield  would 
represent  anotfier  benefit  of  inestiir.ab!. 
value  For  the  individual  crop  fanner  .i;, 
uperational  earth  resources  satellite 
would  ijrovide  information  for  crop 
selection,  development  of  disease  re- 
sistant strains,  irritation  needs,  and  tim- 
ing for  harvest 

Tremendous  benefits  would  accrue  i  j 
the  mining;  and  petroleum  industries 
These  groups  spend  millions  ul  dollai.; 
■.n  their  search  for  oil.  metallic  ores  i  r 
I'tlier  valuable  mineral  deposits  Picture.'^ 
from  space  eat;  be  ut  L'rcal  benefit  i:. 
focusing  these  t; round  search  efforts  on 
likely  areas. 

Mere  spacecraft  mapping  will  neither 
furnish  specific  mineral  identiflcatlo;. 
nor  supplant  aerial  photograph.y  ar.ri 
L, round  exploration  The  value  'if  space- 
eratt  d.-^ia  lies  in  its  ability  to  identify.  :n 
:tmote  areas,  terrain  leaturcs  v.hich  aie 
normally    associated    with    mineral    de- 
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We  need  to  dccmphasize  the  accumu- 
lation of  eartfi  resources  data  from  air- 
craft surveillance  and  place  further  tm- 
phasis  on  the  development  of  an  opera- 
tional earth  resources  satellite  system 
Aerial  photography  uill  never  be  total;;. 
supplanted.  There  are  some  .lobs  it  can 
do.  some  levels  or  ditail  it  can  attain 
that  .-.urveillaiice  from  space  cannot 
equal.  However,  for  covtrins  larce  urra.- 
It  is  a  slow,  expensive  system,  always  at 
the  mercy  of  the  weather  and  severely 
limited  in  capability. 

It  is  clear  that  the  development  of  ou.' 
spacecraft  technology  is  far  enoutii. 
along  to  handle  most  requirements  fcr 
earth  rcsouicis  .-atellites.  We  can  de- 
sign, orbit,  and  control  a  satellite  witl. 
enouirh  power,  communications  capabil- 
ity, and  reliability  to  do  the  iob  but  thio- 
ls the  only  area  tliat  is  far  enoutih  ad- 
vanced for  a  fully  operational  program. 
Sensor.s.  resources  identification  com- 
ponents, and  data  management  need 
considerable  work  before  their  applica- 
tion can  be  fully  operational. 

Because  of  the  iremendoius  benefit- 
that  'Aould  accrue  from  a  .-atelhte  system 
of  this  nature  I  -trougly  urtie  that  NASA 
proceed  with  a  vieorous  developmer.' 
program  for  an  earth  resources  tech- 
nology satellite.  This  program  should  re- 
ceive a  relatively  high  priority  in  our  Na- 
tions  space  program 

N.AS.A  continues  to  request  funds  for 
advanced  mission  planning  and  studies 
far  in  excess  of  its  capability  to  effec- 
tively use  such  funds. 

In  fi.scal  year  1968  NASA  requested  SH 
million  for  advanced  mission  purposes 
despite  the  fact  that  it  still  had  over  S«  ~ 
million  unobligated  from  prior  year  au- 
thorizations At  that  time  I  recom- 
mended that  NASA  not  be  granted  any 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  Congre.'^s 
agreed  with  this  recommendation  and 
deleted  all  funds  for  that  year. 
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This  year  the  situation  has  not  im- 
proved, NASA  IS  requesting  $5  million  for 
advanced  missions  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
Despite  the  fact  that  no  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
NASA  still  has,  as  of  this  time,  over  $5.45 
million  unobligated  from  fiscal  year  1967 
funds. 

Bt^cause  of  NASA's  inability  to  use  the 
funds  provided  to  date,  the  committee 
accepted  my  amendment  to  reduce  the 
eurrent  rcque-st  from  S5  to  $2.5  million. 
Kven  this  lower  figure  may  be  too  high 
:ii  the  light  of  available  funds  from  prior 
year  appropriations. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  NASA,  which 
i.as  only  obligated  S2.7  million  from  Jan- 
uary 1967  to  the  present,  will  be  able 
to  obligate  all  of  the  S5.45  million  re- 
maining ;rom  fiscal  year  1967  funds  by 
June  of  this  year.  To  do  this.  NASA 
•Aould  have  to  obligate  funds  at  a  rate 
:nore  than  six  times  the  rate  that  has 
been  m  etfect  for  the  last  13  months. 
N.ASA  may  begin  fiscal  year  1969  with  at 
least  .several  millions  of  dollars  of  fiscal 
year  1967  funds  still  unobligated  and 
iicnce  available  for  use. 

Consistent  with  my  views  on  the  mi- 
nority stalfmg  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
professional  staff  available  to  the  mem- 
bers as  well  as  to  .Itn  r  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  not  on  the  committee  is  under- 
trengtli.  It  is  imoossiole  for  the  12  pro- 
iissional  and  technical  staff  members  to 
i.andle  adequately  the  workload  associ- 
ated with  the  committees  broad  respon- 
^luihtics  in  tl:c  fields  of  .science  and 
^jacc  The  committee  staff  is  one  of  the 
,-mallcst  m  Conizress  to  a.ssist  in  the  au- 
•horizati.in  and  over.sight  of  one  of  the 
lamest  buduets  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  must  be  corrected. 

.Additional  technical,  scientific,  and  (n- 
jincerin'i  <taff  is  vitaiiy  necessarj'.  In 
the  committee  meeting  of  April  5,  1967, 
I  made  the  foUowin:^  ob,scrvation, 

I  do  believe  we  need  extr.i  st.illina  lor  p^^" 
p'.e  to  go  and  see  •  "  '  ■.ve  l'.a\e  brought  it. 
ap  time  .ifter  time  *  •  ■  we  should  have 
•aree.  four,  nr  five  people  :n  -he  field- 
On  February  21,  1967.  I  also  com- 
mented in  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  committee. 

On  .'.taJT.  I  h.ave  rugge.=  t"d  prcMou.sly  that 
we  have  :in  r.utside  perm.ment  hai.son  staff 
I  at  appropriate  locations  I*  *  •  reporting 
back  •  •  •  so  there  is  a  clo.ser  liaison  with 
:he  contracts,  contractors,  as  well  as  the 
tacillties. 

On  February  18.  1967.  in  full  commit- 
•ee  I  again  raised  the  question: 

I   iuive  made  .i  suggestion  previously  that 
we  ought  to  have   •    '    *   st,itr  members  who 
re  really  field  representatives. 

This  ix)int  has  been  m^ade  again  and 
;main  in  the  reports  accompanying  NASA 
authorization  bills  in  1963.  1965,  1966, 
and  1967 

Regardless  of  the  individual  compe- 
tence of  the  committee  staff  the  commit- 
tee is  hampered  in  its  operations  by  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  contain  enough  peo- 
ple trained  in  technical  management,  in 
engineering,  electronics  science,  and  oth- 
er aerospace  disciplines  to  assist  in  this 
important  work. 


The  committee  is  frustrated  in  fully 
meeting  its  responsibilities  of  reviewing 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Ad- 
ministration budget,  analyzing  thor- 
oughly the  management  and  costs  of 
scientific  research  and  development 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  costing  the  taxpayers  approx- 
imately $17  billion  a  year,  and  in  its  con- 
tinuing legi.slative  oversight  not  only  of 
NASA  but  also  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Here  is  an  instance  where 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government, 
because  of  inadequate  staff,  is  unable  to 
monitor  properly  huae  departments  ut 
the  executive  branch.  The  situation  con- 
tributes to  the  inefficiencies  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Congress  must  be  capable  of  exerci.^ins 
to  the  fullest  practical  extent  its  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  and  responsibil- 
ities. To  do  otherwi.se  will  compound  a 
waste  of  taxpayer  dollars  in  larpe  (luan- 
tities.  thereby  undermining  the  Nation's 
fi.scal  strength  and  contributing  siunifi- 
cantly  to  inflation. 

Last  year  I  recommended  that  ,S 30.000 
be  added  to  the  committee  bud:;et  to  be- 
gin the  creation  of  a  committee  of  inucii 
broader  .scope  and  capability.  This  vas 
denied  in  the  committee  ana  on  the 
House  floor.  In  my  view  this  is  iiort- 
sichted,  channel  vision.  I  maintain  the 
same  position  and  uree  aszain  the  addi- 
tion of  funds  to  the  committee  bud':et  to 
initiate  my  propo.sal. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  in  com- 
mittee meetings  and  on  the  House  floor. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  dire  need  for  com- 
mittee staff  support  for  members  holding 
minority  views  to  committee  decisions. 
These  views  ha-e  not  and  cannot  receive 
sufficient  attention  and  undcrstandin'j 
by  the  committee  without  an  adequate 
staff  of  professional  people  to  implement 
them  adequately  through  more  extensive 
research  and  documentation.  The  ap- 
I>ointment  of  a  minority  staff  alons  with 
other  staff  .specialists  added  to  the  exist- 
ing staff  will  broaden  the  committee  ca- 
pabilities to  meet  steadily  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  exploration  of  space,  research  and 
development  in  science  and  aeronautics. 
has  had  vigorous  bipartisan  support  over 
the  years.  There  are  certainly  significant 
divisions  of  opinion  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity, the  business  community,  among 


research  and  development  personnel,  and 
among  members  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  that  are  impor- 
tant, and  transcend  partisanship.  These 
differences  of  opinion  are  to  be  lound  in 
any  research  and  development  activity, 
whether  m  Gi  vernment  or  in  business,  in 
universities  or  m  research  foundations. 
Tins  means  progress. 

The  development  of  a  staff  to  serve  the 
ii.inonty  regardless  of  iiarty  will  jirovide 
such  technical  scientific,  research,  en- 
gineering, and  management  know-how 
for  I  he  inemljers  on  particular  i.ssues. 
This  IS  a  vit.il  necessity  if  balanced  .ludg- 
inents  leading  to  sound  cominiltee  and 
ccmurtssional  decisions  can  be  achieved. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  present 
committee  pirofessional  staff  assistance 
is  unavailable  to  all  members  of  tlie 
committee  to  help  m  ind;\idual  ijrob- 
leins.  Nevertheless,  the  jiresent  .situation 
does  not  permit  the  concentration  of  u 
staff  team  on  the  really  big  iiroblems.  It 
tioes  not  allow  the  urgency  and  need  lor 
evaluation  to  be  called  to  a  member;: 
.itteiuion.  Tills  means  the  individual 
member  is  unable  to  have  the  lull  bene- 
fit of  the  tecl'.nical  personnel  resources 
ul  the  committee  i.n  issues  Miat  require 
definite  jirofcKsional  staff  assistance  and 
:  uidance 

Tlieretore.  I  .-tronply  reccmmend  iliat 
a  ininoritv  .-taff  be  developed  on  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Science  and  .Astro- 
nautics i.t  the  earliest  practical  iir.if'. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
n  an.  I  .vouid  like,  at  this  time,  to  com- 
l.'hnient  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  par- 
ticularly t'ne  three  subcommittee  chair- 
men who  have  done  such  an  outstandin-s 
,;0b.  as  •.'•ell  as  our  very  efficient  staff 
•vhich  has  worked  so  hard  and  faithfully 
m  the  formulation  of  this  iirogram  and 
in  the  pr(  sentation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  .f  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Clnnman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  asked  to 
make  a  statement  '.vith  reference  to  the 
Russian  participation  ;n  the  space  pro- 
;..'rani. 

Wi  must  lemf-mbcr  thai  v.-e  are  ;n  a 
;;cacet!me  competition  with  the  U.S.S.R  . 
lor  ;)reeminence  in  space  science  and 
research.  We  must  fonsider  the  number 
uf  launches  by  the  United  States  and  by 
the  USSR. 


APPROXIWATFCO^/PiRISOnoniNITrDSTATt';.  f  NO  SOVlfTSUCCtSSFUt  space  IIDHCKINGS  PRIMARILY  CIVIL  ORIENTeO 

VERSUS  PRESUMPTIVtLY  V.lLITARf  ORILNTFO 


Vear 


i9b3      _ 
19-)g      ... 
1961 
1961     ... 

1%2 

1963 

1964      _ 
1965 
1966 
1967  '     .. 

To! 


>  Throug'i  Oct  ■:   '.967 


Primarily 

or  ostensibly  civU 

Presumptively 

specialized 

military 

NASA 

DOD 

US.  Total 

USSR 

DOO 

U.S.S.R. 

0 

P 

(• 

2 

IJ 

0 

0 

b 

•) 

1 

0 

ij 

5 

fi 

5 

3 

i 

0 

b 

1 

e 

3 

iO 
19 
32 

0 
0 
5 

10 

0 
2 

!0 
20 

6 
15 

18 

10 

3 

13 

10 

25 
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22 
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24 

17 

33 

13 

24 

g 

32 

24 

31 

24 

30 

9 

39 

20 

34 

24 

19 

=1 

24 

22 

21 

25 

...              143 
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98 
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CONGRFSSIONAL  RFfORD    -  HOISE 
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"^1 

SUMMARY  IISI  Of  MANNED  SPACl  FLIGHTS 

Hight^t 

National 

Highest 

Natio  nai 

Liuncli 

vohici* 

Cicw 

We^ht 

Outa- 

Rlyolu- 

altitude 

cumula- 

Launch 

Vehicle 

Ciew 

Weight 

Oura- 

Revolu- 

altitude 

cumula- 

<l»te 

name 

<pO<|f>d<) 

Inn 

liom 

(statute 
mitei) 

tive  man- 
houri 

data 

name 

(pounds) 

tion 

tions 

(statute 
miles) 

tive  man- 
houis 

1961 

1965 

»of   u 

Votink  1 

r,agarin          .^.,,.... 

10,419 

1  48 

1 

201 

1.48 

Mar.  18 

V-ikhod  2 

Belyayev  leonoy 

12.529 

26.02 

16 

307 

i07  ,,; 

May      5 

MR    1 

StieparJ                       . . 

?.84S 

1% 

117 

.15 

M»r   2J 

GT  3 

(irissom  (2)   Voung 

7.111 

4  53 

3 

139 

63  41 

luly    l\ 

MR  4 

Gftswm 

?.»36 

16 

118 

3J 

iuiM    3 

GT-4  . 

McDivitl  White 

7.879 

97  S6 

62 

184 

.'59   :) 

4u(      6 

Vostok  i 

rdoy 

10,432 

2i.l» 

16 

159 

27.06 

Au|   21 

CT-5 

Coop«i  (2),  Conrad    .. . 

7.947 

190  ti6 

120 

215 

641  .■! 

Ok     4 

GI-7 

Boiman  Lovell. 

8.076 

3J0  35 

206 

203 

1.302  i) 

1962 

1 

Ow   IS 

GT-6       .. 

Schirri(2),  Stattoid   .. 

7.817 

25  51 

16 

189 

1351  ;; 

f«b    .'0 

MA  « 

Gi*oo 

7.9«7 

4  SS 

3 

162 

5.26 

1966 

Mjy    ('4 

MA  r 

*  :.if  [>*nfrr 

?.97S 

4  bi 

3 

167 

10  22 

Aul     11 

Voilok  1 

Mikolaycv 

10,412 

94  22 

60 

;■« 

121  28 

Mar    :6 

GT  8 

Armslions,  Scott 
suttord(f).  Ceman.. 

8,351 

10  41 

7 

185 

1175   .i 

Aug    1.' 

Voitok  ». 

Popov«h 

ia,4W 

70  i7 

4i 

157 

192.  25 

lun«    6 

GT  9 

8,268 

72  21 

44 

205 

1520  ,i 

Oct       1 

MA  « 

Schirra 

3.028 

9  13 

6 

176 

19.35 

lulv    18 

GT-10 

Young  (2)  Collmt 

8.248 

70  47 

43 

476 

1661  '.5 

Sept  12 

GT  11  . 

Coniad  (2).  Gordon 

8.509 

71   17 

44 

851 

1804  ,'9 

196J 

. 

Nov    11 

Gr-12      . 

Loyell(2).  Aldcin 

8.297 

94.34 

'jg 

.88 

199)   ■.' 

May    l^ 

MA  9 

C.intier 

3.  on 

34  20 

a 

166 

51.  ^!i 

1967 

)U"»   14 

VOJtOli   1 

Bykny-.k., 

10.408 

119  06 

76 

139 

ill    31 

lun«  ii 

vutlol)  6 

Ftfettikoyi 

10.  J9? 

70  bO 

*•> 

144 

1X2.  21 

lan.n- 

AS  204 

CfiiJom  (3),* 
Ahiie  (2), •  Oat- 

67.000 

1991  •' 

1964 

lee* 

Apr    .'3 

Soyw  1 

Komaroy(2)V 

13.0007 

23  37? 

17 

139 

532  .'i 

Oct     !i 

Voikhod  1 

Nomarov  Vtgorov 
Faohti^tov 

11,731 

24.  i; 

\i 

254 

45S.  .  2 

•ritaiitiM 

6    Flight  lurations 

itf  either  rrom  the  NASA 

i/iogram 

jtfice  ot  I 

nited  Stales  or  1 

om  Ta\^  ' 

■*'.lal«  ot  ground 

ti'  Kcideni 

Soyitt  an 

it  ate  ^l^led 

n  hours  and  minuter 

MOTfS 

:     All  k'lown  manned  .aunchmgs  are  arranged  in  chronological  ordar  including  .'  II  S  suborbital 
fligh's  and  all  orbital  flights    idditmnally  ihs  griiund  lest  accident  <yith  Apollo  .04  is  listed  tot 
rererence  because  ol  the  special  circumstances 
2    Launch  lates  are  m  r,MT  (2ulu  lime) 

The  spacaciaM  lanie  >s  the  rt>asl  jbbieviated  oKlcial  loim 

Crews  are  named 

the  weight  is  given    n  9o>:  ds  either  as  .upplted  by  NASA  lor  US    niehli  ot  is  iitWd  at 

«ilh  (he  Fil  by  the  ioviet  Union  The  weight  ol  ioiul  1  was  'i««d  jrhilranly  on  the  as- 
iumotion  that  >t  was  lotted  iy  the  same  vehicle  usad  tor  the  Voskhod  series  (see  elsewhere  in 
tlie  icvort  'or  Ihe  'uil  leaMiimg) 


3 
4 

P.ir 


7  All  Soviet  ilata  on  lumber  at  orbits  have  been  converted  to  earth  revolutions  to  match  1 1- 
NASA  inlormalion 

i  [ha  highest  altitude  attained  m  the  Might  as  published  either  by  <MSA  or  appearing  m  lie 
Gnddard  satellite  situation  report  has  been  given  converted  to  statute  miles 

9  The  cumulative  man-hours  ol  time  in  space  have  been  calculated  bv  nation  from  the  duration 
column  and  are  slated  m  hours  and  minutes. 

Source  Tass  and  NASA  announcements  respectuely  have  been  used  together  with  supple- 
mentary data  at  given  above 


SUMMARY  LIST  OF  PLANITARY  fllCMIS 


Cumulative 

Cumuiati/e 

Launch 

Spacecralt  name 

Weigtil 

.national 

Mission 

Results 

Launch 

Spacecralt  name 

Weight 

national 

Mission 

Results 

tale 

(.lounrts) 

weight 
(pounds) 

date 

(pounds) 

weight 
(pounds) 

19(0 

1964 — Continuod 

Oct.    10 

UnaniiouiKei) 

1.4007 

1.400 

Mars 

Failed  to  rtach  Earth 
orOit 

Apr     2 

2ond  1 

2,0007 

21,600 

Venus... 

.  Communications  tailed, 
passed  planet  at 

Oct     14 

do 

1.4i»7 

2.800 

.do... 

Do. 

62.000  miles 

Nov.     5 

Manner  3.... 

575 

1.468 

Mars.  - 

Communications  tailed. 

'961 

shroud  did  not  come 

oh.  throwing  oil 

Feb      4 

Tya/heiiy  :Sputnik  4 

..  luj,' 

4.  :uo 

Venus... 

,  (atlh  orbiting  plaltorm 

course 

'ailed  to  launch  prob*. 

Nov   28 

Manner  1 

575 

1.943 

.do  ... 

Returned  Mars  picture- 

ftb     12 

Vencra  1 

1.419 

^600 

. ,*.... 

ConimunKalions  tailed. 
passed  planet  at 
62  iJOO  miles 

and  data,  passed 
planet  at  6,118  milet 
Still  active 

!962 

?«oy    30 

Zond2 

2,0007 

23.600 

...do... 

Communications  tailed 
passed  planet  at  930 

July    22 

Manner  1      . . 

t46 

146 

do.... 

Destroyod  by  rang* 
ulet/at  1 00  miles 
altitud* 

196S 

miles. 

Aug.  25 

Unannounced. 

2.JO07 

7.600 

.do.... 

Failed  to  leave-iarth 
orbit 

July   18 

loniJ 

2.0007 

25,600 

IMarsI  .. 

Engineering  test  toward 
orbit  ol  Mars,  re- 

Aug. 27 

Mariner  J 

417 

447 

.do.  .. 

Returned  Venus  data, 
passed  plane!  at 

turned  lunar  lar  side 
pictures. 

.'1,648  miles 

Nov    12 

VBn«ra2 

2,123 

27.700 

Venus... 

Communications  tailed. 

Sept.   1 

Unannounced 

;.joo' 

,9.600 

.10 

Failod  to  leave  Larlh 
orbit 

passed  ijlanet  at 
14l<00  miles. 

Sept  12 

..do 

2.J007 

U.600 

..do.    .. 

00 

Nov    16 

Venetai 

2,117 

29,  800 

...do... 

Communications  failed. 

Oct    24 

do 

J.uOO? 

13.60U 

Mars.... 

Ciploded  in  (arlh  orbit 

struck  planet 

Nov      I 

Mars  1 

1  970 

15,600 

..do 

Communications  tailed. 

Nov.  23 

t(osmos96 

2.100' 

31.900 

do  ... 

Failed  to  leave  Earth  orbil 

passed  planet  at 

U'U,!.^  miles 

1967 

Nov.     4 

Unannounced 

Z.aoo? 

17,600 

..do 

Failed  to  leave  larth 

Ell  bit 

luno  12 

Venera4 

2,434 

34.300 

..do... 

En  route. 

:964 

Juno  14 

Mannor  5 

540 

2,483 

...do.... 

Do. 

Kosmos  :7 

2,000? 

19,600 

Venus.... 

OO 

Juno  17 

Kosmos  167 

2.400? 

36.700 

...do... 

Failed  to  leave  Earth  orbii 

Mar    .'' 

NOTES 

All  known  planetary  attempts  ire  listed  m  chronological  order 
.'    Launch  Jate  is  g'yen  ■"  ■•  .'•'!  (Zulu  time) 

i    ipacecralt  ■lamei  lie  I"  >         'v  tn?  launching  country,  ,1  Kknowiedged 

4    Aeights  aie  given  in  puu    .     j  ..  tnaat  ol  the  United  Slates  are  as  announced  by  NASA  and 

those  ol  Ihe  Soviet  Union  are  eiinec  as  announced,  or  as  interred  Irom  the  repetitive  riature  of 

cei 'am  flights. 


5  Cumulative  weight  iigures  are  given  as  a  partial  clue  In  Ihe  relative  commitment  ol  hardware 
to  such  missions,  keeping  m  mind  that  it  there  are  additional  Sovel  failures  which  did  not  appear 
m  the  table  that  their  apparent  weight  lead  of  15  to  1  may  lie  even  greater. 

6  Mission  results  are  given  insofar  as  known 

Sources  Most  lata  are  Irom  TASS  and  NASA  releases  respectively,  with  additional  Soviet 
attempts  which  reached  Earth  orbit  only  inferred  Irom  their  characteristics  of  orbit,  decay  Irom 
jrbit  and  lime  ol  launch  2  Soviet  attempts  ol  1%0  which  did  not  attain  orbit  were  disclosed  t^y  ii' 
Adminitlrator  ol  NASA 


May 


1!)(!S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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The  following  comparative  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  record  shows  the  num- 
ber of  successful  launches  and  payloads 
achlevinK  earth  orbit  or  escape  for  the 
4-month  period  starting  on  January  1, 
1968: 


Jan   1  to  May  1,  1968 


United 
States 


USSR. 


LmiicIms.  . 

EirtllOlWi'payloads      .. 
Escape  mission  payloads. 


16 
1 


24 

33 

1 


Because  of  lack  of  information  on  the 
.Soviet  program,  we  cannot  compare  the 
deijree  ot  success  achieved  by  each  pay- 
k)ad  in  accomplishing  its  mission.  The 
.significant  ixjint  to  be  made  is  the  defi- 
lule  acceleration  of  Soviet  activity  dur- 
ma  the  first  4  months  of  1968  and  the 
deceleration  of  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  have  begun  to  show  strong 
interest  in  the  space  applications  fields 
in  winch  the  United  States  has  had  so 
much  success,  particularly  in  meteorol- 
ogy, communications,  and  navigation. 

A  total  of  nine  meteorological  satel- 
lites have  been  laimched:  One  in  1964, 
two  in  1965,  two  in  1966,  three  in  1967, 
and  one  in  1968.  The  "cold  line"  between 
Moscow  and  Suitland.  Md.,  is  used  to  ex- 
change weather  pictures  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  So- 
Met  pictures,  as  received  in  Suitland,  are 
(if  a  lower  quality  than  those  taken  by 
the  Essa  and  Nimbus  series  of  U.S.  satel- 
lites. It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
transmission  process  between  Moscow 
and  the  United  States  degrades  the  qual- 
ity. The  Soviet  meteorological  satellite 
jirogram,  known  as  the  Meteor  program, 
appears  to  be  a  jiractical  approach  to 
l)rovide  valuable  weather  information. 

A  total  of  eight  communications  satel- 
lites of  the  Molniya-1  series  have  been 
launched;  two  in  1965,  two  in  1966,  three 
;n  1967,  and  one  in  1968.  These  space- 
cralt use  a  highly  elliptical  12-hour  orbit 
inclined  62  to  the  equator.  Each  is  there- 
fore available  for  about  8  hours  per  orbit 
;o  stations  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
.■\  constellation  of  three  satellites  prop- 
erly spread  provide  24-hour  coverage  not 
(inly  for  the  U.S.S.R.  but  for  the  com- 
plete Northern  Hemisphere. 

Ver>-  little  is  known  about  the  Soviet 
navigation  satellite  program.  A  total  of 
five  .spacecraft,  three  in  1967  and  two  in 
1968,  have  been  laimched  whose  charac- 
teristics resemble  those  of  the  U.S.  navi- 
gation -satellite  system. 

The  Soviets  achieved  a  significant 
first'  when  they  successfully  penetrated 
the  Venusian  atmosphere  with  an  instru- 
.T.ented  probe  on  October  18,  1967,  and 
obtained  environmental  data  during  this 
descent.  This  was  the  first  of  the  Soviet's 
numerous  planetaiy  attempts  which  suc- 
cessfully returned  useful  scientific  data. 
Othei-wise,  they  have  had  an  estimated 
18  planetarv-  attempts  which  failed  dur- 
inp  various  phases  of  flight:  two  in  1960. 
two  in  1961,  six  in  1962,  three  in  1964, 
four  in  1965,  and  one  in  1967.  The  U.S. 
program,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted 
I  if  the  five  Mariner  flights,  of  which  Mar- 
iner 2.  4.  and  5  returned  significant 
data. 


The  Soviets  are  conducting  an  active 
iLinar  exploration  program,  using  flybys, 
orbiters,  and  semisoft  landers.  The  Luna 
program  to  date  has  had  14  launches: 
three  in  1959,  one  in  1963,  four  in 
1965,  five  in  1966,  and  one  in  1968.  The 
United  States  attempted  nine  Ranger 
hard  landers,  seven  Surveyor  soft  land- 
ers, five  Orbiter  orbiting  spacecraft,  and 
six  pre-1960  attempts.  The  Ranger,  Sur- 
veyor, and  Orbiter  programs  have  suc- 
cessfully surveyed  the  limar  surface  and 
made  possible  the  confident  selection  of 
suitable  Apollo  landing  sites. 

The  next  phase  of  lunar  exploration 
may  involve  manned  flights.  The  Soviets 
may  first  make  a  series  of  manned  cir- 
cumlunar  flights  before  actually  landing. 
The  Proton  laiuich  vehicle,  if  used  in  con- 
junction with  earth  orbit  rendezvous,  has 
the  capability  to  perform  this  mission.  A 
vehicle  of  the  Saturn  V  scale  is  required 
for  the  manned  limar  landing  and  return 
mission. 

While  the  Soviets  have  achieved  flrst 
manned  flight  and  flrst  extravehicular 
activity,  the  United  States  has  exceeded 
in  total  statistics  in  all  significant  ele- 
ments of  space  flight. 


United 
States 


USSR, 


Number  ot  flights 16 

Man-hours  in  flight... 1,994 

Manned  rendezvous '  10 

Manned  docking. .           .  9 

Extra  vehicular  activity -12 


9 
533 

U 

u 

5  20 


I  Times. 
•  Hours, 
3  Minutes 

Both  programs  suffered  a  severe  set- 
back by  their  respective  disasters,  the 
Apollo  flre  and  the  Komarov  death.  It  is 
expected  the  Soviet  program  will  resume 
manned  flight  this  summer  with  limar 
landing  objective  in  mind.  While  it  is  not 
strictly  a  part  of  manned  space  flight,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Soviets  have 
conducted  successfully  two  rendezvous 
and  two  dockings  of  unmanned  space- 
craft. 

The  U.S.S.R.  appears  to  be  pursuing  a 
fairly  extensive  geophysical  research 
program  with  the  use  of  satellites.  It  is 
diflicult  to  specifically  identify  this  type 
of  spacecraft  from  its  orbital  behavior. 
It  is  estimated,  however,  that  approxi- 
mately 60  spacecraft  can  be  included  In 
this  category. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  much  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  Russians  are  doing  in  space,  and  I 
sincerely  believe  he  has  made  the  com- 
parison very  mild. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  Russians  are  making  a  tre- 
mendous effort  in  space,  maybe  as  much 
or  more  than  our  effort  is  going  to  be, 
and  they  are  not  cutting  back,  as  we  are 
doing?  In  fact,  manned  space  flights 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  the  Soviet 
space  program  since  the  launch  of  Sput- 
nik I  on  October  4,  1957.  The  program 
has  enjoyed  a  high  priority  and  has 
shown  elements  of  caution  in  planning 


and  implementation.  Through  1965  So- 
viet manned  space  efforts  were  extremely 
successful  and  achieved  many  firsts. 
Since  that  time,  however,  they  have  not 
continued  at  this  rapid  pace  and  suf- 
fered a  serious  setback  in  the  death  of 
Cosmonaut  Vladimir  Komarov  in  April 
1967. 

The  U.SS.R.  began  to  test  their 
manned  .spacecralt  in  the  .spring  of  1960. 
M  this  time,  the  Soviets  launched  the 
flrst  of  a  series  of  unmanned  recoverable 
test  vehicles  containing  flrst  a  dummy 
and  then  dogs.  These  flights  led  to  the 
world's  first  man  in  space,  Yuri  Gagarin 
in  Vostok  I  in  April  1961.  This  flight  was 
then  followed  by  the  24-hour  flight  of 
Gherman  Titov  in  Vostok  II  in  August. 
The  basics  were  well  laid  lor  what  was  to 
follow. 

The  years  1962  and  1963  were  those 
of  the  dual  flights — two  .spacecraft  in 
orbit  simultaneously.  Vostoks  III  and 
IV  was  the  first  of  these  fliglits — of  4  and 
3  days  duration,  respectively.  These 
flights  increa.sed  Soviet  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  space  flight  on  man  as  well  as 
investigated  problems  a.ssociated  with 
rendezvous  and  the  control  ol  two  .space- 
craft .simultaneously. 

Vostoks  V  and  VI  increa.sed  the  length 
of  manned  space  flight  to  5  days  and  in- 
troduced the  world's  flrst  woman  cosmo- 
naut. 

The  next  phase  of  the  Soviet  man  in 
space  program  was  to  modify  the  Vostok 
as  a  multiseated  spacecraft  and  culmi- 
nated in  the  launch  of  Voskhod  I  In 
October  1964. 

I  his  .spacecraft  was  commanded  by 
Cosmonaut  Vladimir  Komarov — the  cos- 
monaut later  to  be  killed  during  the 
flight  of  Soyuz  I.  Two  other  jja.ssengers 
were  an  engineer  and  a  doctor  m  an  ap- 
parent attempt  to  test  nonpilols  as  crew 
members.  During  the  .second  and  final 
flight  of  the  Voskhod  spacecralt.  the  So- 
viets successfully  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity to  iJerform  extravehicular  activities 
with  .-Mek.sey  Leonov  j^erlorming  the 
world's  first  space  walk. 

There  was  then  a  Iriatus  of  over  2 
years.  This  time  was  apparently  spent 
in  the  development  of  a  new  .spacecraft, 
the  Soyuz.  The  first  manned  flight  of  this 
spacecraft  was  in  April  1967  when,  with 
the  death  of  Cosmonaut  Komarov.  the 
program  suffered  its  most  serious  setback 
to  date.  The  causes  of  this  catastrophe 
apparently  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  re- 
.solved.  The  investigating  commission  or- 
ganized at  the  time  of  the  accident  has 
not  as  yet  made  a  full  public  report,  and 
there  have  been  no  subsequent  manned 
flights  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Although  there  have  been  no  manned 
flights  since  April  1967,  the  development 
of  space  hardware  and  techniques  related 
to  the  manner  space  program  continues. 
In  October  1967  the  Soviets  performed 
the  first  unmanned  rendezvous  and  dock- 
ing using  Cosmos  186  and  Cosmos  188. 
The  event  was  a  major  technological 
achievement  because  it  was  conducted 
automatically  without  ground  assistance 
when  the  vehicles  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tire  Soviets  released 
ijictures  of  the  two  spacecraft  which 
showed  some  features  common  to  earlier 
manned  spacecraft.  This  suggests  that 
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tne    next   phase  of   the   Soviet   maiined 
space  proi{ram  will,  like  the  US.  Gemir.i 
program,    involve    multiple    flights    and 
rendezvous  and  dockini?  Such  a  procram 
mts;ht  culminate  in  a  small  space  station 
The  development  of  Soviet  space  hard- 
ware  usually   IS   hidden   from   detection 
until  flight  tests  begin  Thus,  a  new  space 
booster  was  revealed  for  the  f^rst  time  m 
1964  when  the  Soviets  orbited  tne  first  of 
three    Proton    satellites    each    weighing 
about  25  000  pounds   This  indicated  the 
existence  A  a  Soviet  launch  vehicle  simi- 
lar  In  capability   to  tlie  U.S.  Saturn  I 
Althougli  S<T.  let  releases  of  information 
>.'".   the  launch   veiucle  have   been  vei'v 
limited,  what  little  ha.>  been  said  about  it 
ca:\   be  taken  to  mean   that  it  may  bf 
capable    of    putting    a    40.000    to    60.000 
pound  payioad  in  orbit   This  vehicle  has 
several  possible  roles  in  the  near  term 
Soviet  space  program  includlnu  manned 
circumlunar  flights,  manned  space  sta- 
tions and  unmanned  exploration  of  the 
moon,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  sup- 
port manned  lunar  landings 

The  Sov'.ets  have  long  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  manned  lunar  landings  with  the 
end  goal. of  estabhshmg  a  manned  base 
on  the  moon  Must  statements  about  their 
program  was  vague  and  many  are  con- 
tradictory but  there  have  been  some 
recent  Indications  that  the  tarsret  date 
for  their  first  manner*  landing  might  be 
4  or  5  years  from  now  If  this  is  their 
objective,  rhe  Soviets  siiould  .soon  begin 
to  tf-si  a  space  booster  even  larger  than 
used  for  the  Proton  launchinas.  equiv- 
alent to  the  US.  Saturn  V 

In  summary,  the  Soviet  man  in  space 
program,  which  in  its  early  stages  was 
extremely  active  and  aggressive,  and  as 
such  accomplished  many  firsts,  has 
now  slowed  perceptibly  This  slowdown 
was  no  doubt  due  first  to  the  time  needed 
for  the  development  of  a  new  Sovu^ 
spacecraft  and  then  prolonged  by  the 
death  of  Komarov  It  has  also  probably 
partly  been  due  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  mission  objectives 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  space 
launch  activity  by  the  Soviets  during  the 
month  of  April  may  be  the  prelude  to 
an  active  manned  space  procram  Specif- 
ically the  second  successful  rendezvous 
and  docking  of  the  two  unmanned  space 
ships  in  April  may  encourage  the  Soviets 
to  a  manned  rendezvous  and  docking 
mission  in  the  forthcoming  months 

Following  is  a  list  of  Soviet  accom- 
plishments: 

Vostok  I    Yuri  Gagarin.   12  April    19ai 

ViDstok    II      ^ 
1961 

Vostok   III. 
gU4t  1962 

Voetok  IV  Pavel  Popovlch.  12  15  .Augfust 
1962 

Voetok    V 
1963 

Vostok     VI 
June  1963 

Voskhod  I.  Vladimir  Komarov  Konst»ntln 
Ppoktlstov.  Boris  Yeijorov  12  13  October 
1964 

Voekhod  II  Pavel  BeU-ayev  Aleksev 
Leonov     18-  19   March    1965 

Soyuz  I.  Vladmur  Komarov  23-24  April 
1967 

The  Soviet  Union  shocked  the  United 

States  out  of  its  complacency  in  the  space 
field  by  its  launching  of  Sputnik  I  in 


Gherman    Tltov.    S-7    Aiiy-jst 
AndrlJii  NlkoUyer,   11-13  Au- 


Valerly    Bykovsltl.    14-19    June 
Valentina    Tereskova.     18-19 


October  of  1957  This  shix-k  resulted  in 
the  Space  Act  of  1958  The  Space  Act  has 
enabled  che  nation  to  mobilize  the  tech- 
nologies of  our  time  to  Insure  our  lead- 
ership and  capability  in  space 

Now.  as  then,  national  .security,  tech- 
nological leadership,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  are  the  most 
compelling  reasons  for  keeping  our  ef- 
forts in  space  at  a  competitive  level 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  our  chief 
competitor  in  space,  the  USSR  Is  in- 
creasing Its  monetary  investment  in 
space  activities  at  a  regular  rate — now  up 
ro  20  to  30  percent  more  in  real  dollars 
than  the  United  States  while  the  US 
space  program  through  Congress  is  being 
regularly  reduced.  In  terms  of  gross  na- 
nonal  product  the  USSR  is  spending 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  United 
States. 

B  P  Konstantinov.  vice  president  of 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
Januarj-  1968  stated  that — 

We  .ire  a  big  stuie  with  more  tl.ui  250  mil- 
lion inhabltunti  Some  700.000  people 
.ire  engaged  i;i  scientitlc  work  this  Is  one- 
:i)urth  .if  all  the  scientists  in  the  world 

Comparatively,  the  United  States  has 
^ome  550.000  .scientists. 

The  Sovieto  have  consistently  led  the 
United  States  in  power  of  operational 
boosters.  Tba-ir  current  vehicle  is  more 
powerful  than  our  SIB  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  advised  Cnniire.ss  that 
he  believes  the  Soviets  are  developing  a 
vehicle,  not  yet  flight  tested,  more  power- 
ful than  tlie  SV 

The  USSR  has  launched  ovor  18 
spacecraft  to  date  this  year,  including 
12  between  April  1  and  April  -'6  N.JiSA 
has  launched  six  missions  this  year 
It  Ls  apparent  from  the  automatic  dock- 
ir.if  of  Cosmos  212  and  2l:j  in  earth  orbit 
as  the  US.S.R.  reported  on  Apnl  21  and 
f.-om  the  recent  flurry  of  Soviet  launches 
this  year  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  is  step- 
ping up  its  ^pace  activity  to  a  new- 
threshold  of  operation  involving  space 
stations  for  potential  planetary  and 
earth  orbital  operations. 

Since  the  USSR  is  currently  spend- 
in/  more  on  their  space  pir)gram  than 
the  United  States,  their  launch  rate  and 
operations  in  space  will  most  certainly 
continue  to  increase  at  the  expense  of 
Mie  United  States  Our  space  program 
based  upon  recent  buduet  cuts  is  cur- 
rrntly  In  what  amounts  to  a  holding 
action  Further  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year 
1969  space  program  budget  will  most 
certainly  jeopardize  our  program  our 
technology,  and  our  competitive  stand- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  world 

Mr  FTXTON  nf  Pennsylvania  The 
Rus.sians  are  .scheduling  a  great  many 
flights. 

Of  course  we  have  had  a  6-  to  8- 
month  delay  because  of  the  .Apollo  204 
accident  We  have  now  recovered  from 
that,  but  we  cortamly  mu.st  pre.ss  for- 
ward on  our  rs    space  program. 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  amount  of  fallout 
that  has  been  trood  for  our  own  econ- 
omy, and  for  the  economy  of  the  world. 
such  as  m  communications  and  weather 
satellites  I  would  say  that  space  is  the 
new  strategic  area  of  the  world 

To  answer   the   gentleman's   question 


further,  the  USSR  is  spending  more 
m  proportion,  twice  the  amount  of  its; 
-iro.ss  national  product  than  the  United 
.states  of  .Anienra  is  .spending  on  space 
Mr  MILLKH  ol  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, would  the  t;entleman  yield'^ 

Mr  FULTON  ot  Penn.sylvanla.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Calilornia 

Mr.  MILLER  ol  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  believe  that  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  .saw  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  .lust  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  the  otTect  that  the  Briti.-n 
had  withdrawn  from  ELDO.  that  is.  the 
European  Launching  and  Development 
Organization,  a  ijioup  of  European  :.,i- 
tions  that  have  joined  to  compete  with 
the  United  States  and  Ru.ssia  m  the  fleld 
of  space  With  the  British  withdrawln? 
It  means  that  ELDO  will  decrea.se  in  in- 
fluence The  only  other  comijetition  to 
the  United  Stat<'s  and  the  Russians  !i.,<! 
now  been  removed. 

If  we  are  to  uphold  and  to  garner  the 
benefits  from  space,  we  have  to  do  it  on 
our  own. 

Will  the  i-'cntleman  aiiree  with  that? 
Mr  PULTON  of  Penn.sylvania  I  ce.-- 
tainly  do  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  want  to 
tell  you  we  believe  we  in  the  United 
States  are  far  ahead  on  communicatio.'i' 
satellites  But.  if  we  look  at  the  Russian 
program,  they  have  already  had  a  total 
of  eight  succe.ssiul  coinmunicaton  satel- 
lites on  the  MOLIYNA  .series.  They  have 
launched  two  in  1965.  two  m  1966.  three 
in  1967.  and  one  in  1968.  They  are  hiulily 
elliptical  orbit,s.  and  inclined  at  62  de- 
crees to  the  equator. 

Tliese  satellites  are  farther  up  from 
the  Equator  than  ours  and  suits  then 
puHJO.ses  to  cover  China.  Ru.ssia.  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make  We  pust  remember  that  the 
prime  primarv  contracts  for  the  Apollo 
proiiram  have  already  been  awarded 
These  contracts  have  a  leadtimc  of  5  to  7 
years  on  many  of  the  pacing  items  in 
the.se  proL'iams  We  have  monitored  these 
leadtlroes  to  insure  that  they  are  rea.son- 
able  .and  do  not  result  in  ob.solescence  or 
surplus  equipment. 

I  have  criticized  any  practices  leadini: 
to  surpluses,  such  as  the  tnirrhase  of  four 
additional  Saturn  IB  launch  vehicles 
after  12  vehicles  were  already  under  con- 
tract. 

Again.  I  criticized  the  jnircha.sinc  of 
two  additional  Saturn  V  vehicles  after  15 
vehicles  were  already  under  contract. 

We  are  mcmitoring  this  clo.sely.  We 
have  the  staff  and  committee  members 
working  on  it  and  I  must  .say  it  iias  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  this  vear  on  the  pro- 
u'ram.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  success  in 
recoverv-  by  NASA  from  the  Apollo  204 
accident.  I  also  note  that  Mr.  Webb  now 
states  that  there  is  a  s-'ood  [lo.ssibility  of 
a  moon  landing  in  calendar  year  1969 
and  within  the  decade  that  President 
KenntKly  proclaimed  as  the  national  coal 
in  May  1961. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  FUT-TON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  has  made  quite  an  is.sue 
of  c-nnpetition  with  the  Russians,  I  do 
not  recall  that  the  Russians  are  compet- 
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mg  with  us  to  the  tune  of  spending  S30 
billion  a  year  for  fighting  a  war  any- 
where 

The  gentleman  is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  spending  S30  billion  a  year 
on  a  war  and  that  this  Nation  has  a 
financial  crisis  in  part  because  of  this? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
program  has  been  cut  Sl.l  billion,  from 
the  original  subml.ssion  by  NASA  field 
centers  to  the  amount  unanimously  rec- 
ommended by  the  Republican  policy 
committee.  That  is.  from  $15,100,000,000 
ro  S4. 031,000.000. 

Tiie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced  the 
:,(iuest  by  more  than  S300  million.  The 
committee  reduced  it  by  $153  million.  By 
the  time  we  are  through  here,  it  will 
have  been  reduced  by  another  S1B9 
million 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  liave  some  recent 
figures.  Let  us  compare  the  spending  for 
this  year  with  w!iat  you  propose  here 
today. 

The  budget  this  year  called  for  S4.- 
.370.000.000.  You  have  cut  only  S153  mil- 
lion out  ol  this,  according  to  the  figures 
that  I  iiave. 

Wlieie  IS  .vour  .startling  saving?  Only 
yest-'rciay  I  will  .say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania.  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  was  before  the  House  and 
it  was  cut  24  percent.  You  do  not  have 
any  part  of  a  24-percent  cut  in  this  pro- 
gram to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  and  I 
have  no  intention  of  voting  for  it  unless 
it  is  drastically  reduced. 

Mr  FULTON  ol  P'^nn.sylvania.  The 
farm  bill  was  cut  between  Sl.l  billion  and 
SI  2  billion. 

In  contrast,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment ieque.st  for  the  national  space 
effort  will  be  reduced  by  Sl.l  billion. 
What  1.'  there  to  complain  of? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  am  complaining  about 
the  fact  that  you  liave  not  properly  cut 
this  bill. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We  did. 
vVf  reduced  it  by  Sl.l  billion  from  NASA's 
original  requests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  lone  ago  was  that? 
Ten  yeai.s  asro'^ 

Mr  FULTON  01  Pennsylvania.  The 
original  requests  were  submitted  when 
the  President  submitted  his  budget  mes- 
sa'.ie  in  January. 

Mr  GROSS.  Of  this  year? 
Ml .  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  this 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  had  a  budget  request 
of  ,?4.370. 000.000  and  you  cut  only  $153 
million  out  of  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
on-inal  NASA  request  was  $5.1  billion. 
Tiie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  considered 
.S4.760  3  million  in  its  markup,  and  made 
an  initial  reduction  of  $339.7  million  and 
a  further  reduction  of  S389.9  million.  The 
committee  further  reduced  this  by 
8153.77  m.illion.  The  Republican  policy 
committee  agreed  to  a  further  reduction 
of  S185  9  million. 

So.  it  does  total  to  $1.1  billion. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  got  the  figures  from 
the  staff.  I  do  not  find  any  SI  billion  cut 
in  this  program.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  arrived  at  that  figure.  He 
must  have  a  veiT  sharp  pencil. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  concerned  about  Cuba.  90  miles  from 
the  shore  of  our  country. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  the  John- 
son administration  is  not  worried  about 
Castro.  It  seems  to  do  nothing  about 
him. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  While 
Castro  may  have  mi.ssiles  in  place  that 
can  travel  from  200  to  350  miles,  he 
has  no  guidance  or  control,  nor  has  he 
the  ability  to  mount  them  m  any  of  his 
cap.sules. 

However,  an  orbitiiu'  body  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  17,500  miles  an  hour  can 
go  around  the  world  in  89  minutes.  We 
would  not  know  what  is  in  such  a  cap- 
sule. The  hydrogen  bomb  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  point  wh^ie  it  could  lie 
placed  in  a  relativrly  small  craft. 

We  could  havf.  traveling  at  17  500 
miles  an  hour,  unidentified  capsules 
that  could  destroy  whole  cities  within 
10  or  15  minutes. 

I  have  looked  into  the  situation  of 
Mainland  Chfna. 

China  made  its  first  nuclear  launch  in 
1965-66.  and  has  piosncssod  since 
that  time.  There  is  a  Nuclear  Institute 
and  a  Space  Institute  in  Poking.  At  ihe 
University  of  Nanking.  China  is  working 
around  the  clock  training  technicians 
and  is  developing  an  intercontinental 
missile  rocket  for  the  Pacific  area.  China 
is  also  developing  another  space  launch 
area  like  Turitam  in  the  U  S.S.R. 

Mrs.  Shafly,  a  Republican,  has  said, 
"The  enemy  will  strike  from  .space. 
Watch  yourselves,  you  Republicans  go- 
ing backwards."  You  appear  to  be  dis- 
agreeing with  her. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  stranue  that  I 
might  disasree  with  her.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  is  an  expert  on  this  subiect 
or  not.  The  i^entloman  evidently  thinks 
she  is.  I  would  not  know 

Is  the  jzentleman  .sayina  Cub.i  i.s 
stocked  with  intercontinental  balli.stic 
missiles? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsvlvania,  No,  1 
.said  Cuba  has  missile  sites,  and  I  l)e!ie\i' 
she  has  m.issiles  capable  of  traveling  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  without  sAiidance  or 
control. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  giving 
us  information  that  is  denied  on  every 
other  hand.  The  mi.ssiles  were  supjx),?ed 
to  have  been  carted  out  of  Cuba  Ion'-;  ago. 
The  gentleman  is  .saying  as  a  result  of 
his  committee  hearing.':,  and  .so  on.  that 
his  committee  has  afcortained  there  arc 
intercontinental  mi.ssiles  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
judgment,  after  talking  with  various  peo- 
ple, is  that  there  are  missiles  and  mi.ssile 
installations  there,  but  they  are  not  of 
the  intercontinental  or  intermediate- 
range  types. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  evidently 
cannot  tell  the  House  with  any  dearee  of 
certainty  that  they  are  stocked  with  mis- 
siles in  Cuba? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  and  I  both  believe  they  have 
them.  I.  do  not  believe  they  have  taken 
them  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  or  not.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  ether  members  of  the  committee  a.s 
to  whether  or  not  Cuba  is  now  stocked 
with  missiles.  Tliey  were  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  Cuba.  I  would 
like  to  know 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 


a  logical  deduction  that   pr.ibably   they 
are  still  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  deal  was 
made  by  President  Kennedy  that  we 
would  not  invade  Cuba  if  the  mi.s.siles 
were  removed.  They  were  supijosedly  re- 
moved, and  therelore  we  did  not  invade 
But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  uentleman 
about  the  vehicles  he  talks  about  that 
may  be  weai)ons  of  destructi.)n  fioatliv-' 
.iround  out  in  sisace. 

Mr    FULTON   of   Penn.sylvania.   Thcv 
are  orbit inu  under  Kepi^ler',-  second  law 
Mr    GROSS.  Do  we  iiave  any  means 
ot  detectim;  whether  they  are  carrying 
nuclear  warlieads? 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  no  means.  We  sliould  proceed  with 
research  and  development  on  nuclear 
rocket  propulsion  lor  space,  the  Nerva  I 
nuclear  engine  for  space.  This  em^ine 
will  be  increased  duriiif  the  coming  year 
Ir.iin  ,')5.000  iwunds  thrust  to  76.000 
pounds  thrust. 

We  should  '--o  further  and  faster  on 
nuflear  powr  m  .-i)ace.  v.ilh  Neiva  II, 
That  will  increase  tlie  Nerva  I  engine 
Irom  .'ift.OOO  to  100,000  pounds  thrust 

Why  does  the  gentleman  not  say  he  is 
tor  the  Nervn  II  develo])incnl  in  siiaco 
:f  lie  i,>  for  something  like  that? 

Mr,  GROSS,  I  must  tell  tlie  uentle- 
man. I  did  not  know  it  was  .snowing  out- 
.side. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsyh aiiia.  Well, 
if  one  gets  into  a  field,  one  he  .s  not  in 
orbit  in.  he  iiad  better  watch  himself. 
Tlie  members  of  the  space  committee 
aiT  -pace  buffs. 

I  say  on  Nerva  I.  we  .should  i?o  ahead 
with  research  and  develoiJinent.  It  will 
u'lve  us  a  third-.stage  engine  that  will 
provide  a  100-p^rc.nt  increase  in  pay- 
ioad.  With  this  develojmient.  we  will 
catch  up  \\ith  tlie*Russians  and  be  able 
to  inspect  these  orbit iim  vehicles  that 
are  lioini:  to  be  orbiting'  the  world  in 
the  next  2  or  3  vears. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  full  committee  and  the  .Sub- 
committee on  Manned  Space  Plight  have 
conducted  thorough  and  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  ii.scal  year  1969  NASA  au- 
thorization. In  the  face-  of  tlie  need  for 
holding  the  line  on  .spending  it  v.ould 
be  ea.sy  for  all  of  us  to  simijly  make 
an  indiscriminate  cut  in  the  NASA 
budget.  The  committee,  however,  has 
thoroughly  reviewed  the  complete  NASA 
pr.Tgram.  including  the  manned  .space 
flight  ijrogram.  in  hearings  with  NASA 
personnel  and  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Center  directors. 

The  reductions  which  have  been  made 
by  the  committee  have  been  made  with 
careful  consideration  and  recognition  of 
the  need  not  only  for  reducing  the 
NASA  authorization  but  also  in  main- 
taining a  strong  and  progressive  space 
program. 

In  the  area  of  the  manned  space  flight 
budget  request  several  changes  are  in- 
cluded. It  is  important  to  note  that 
NASA  has  proposed  no  new  manned 
space  flight  programs  for  fi.scal  year  1969 
devoting  its  full  efforts  to  accomplish- 
ing previously  approved  programs. 

Al.so,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Apollo  program  has  recovered  well  from 
the  tragic  accident  of  a  year  ago  with 
the  launch  of  the  first  unmanned  Sat- 
urn   V— Apollo    4 — and    the    first    un- 
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nianned  lunar  module  test  flimht  on  a 
Satu-n  IB — Apollo  5  The  Apollo  prn- 
gram  is  continmnn  at  j,  decreasing  a!i- 
nual  cost — $457  J  million  decrease  from 
the  fiscal  year  196B  appropnation — with 
the  peak  effort  tiaving  been  reached  in 
fiscal  year  1967  Apollo  applications  has 
now  i-eached  the  hardware  development 
and  fabncation  sta^e.  and  therefore 
shows  an  increase — $186  4  million  In- 
crease from  the  fiscal  year  1968  uperat- 
inK  plan — in  planned  effort.  A  request 
for  $5  million  for  advanced  mission 
studies  also  has  been  included  to  sup- 
port future  studies  effort  TTus  was  not 
funded  in  fiscal  vear  1968  and  operated 
from  unobllkiated  previous  vear  funds 

The  committee  made  the  f(jllowin>i; 
changes  m  the  bill  submitted  bv  NASA 

In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. NASA  requested  $2.483  400  000 
for  research  and  development  m  manned 
spacf  flight  as  follows: 

NASA  requested  for  continuation  of 
the  Apollo  proKram  for  fiscal  vear  1969 
$2,038,800  000 

The  committee  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  ApoUo  program  noting  the  excellent 
recovery  la  the  program  since  the  acci- 
dent of  .January  1967  Based  on  the 
planned  increase  :n  rli^hts  >cheduled  in 
fiscal  vear  1969  the  committee  considered 
a  reduction  of  S13  8  million  would  allow 
accomplishment  of  ir-  planned  schedule 
while  encouraKini;  austere  management 
of  research  and  development  supporting 
activities 

Therefore,  the  committee  recom^mends 
an  authorization  of  $2,025,000,000  for 
continuation  of  the  Apollo  program 

For  fiscal  year  1969  NASA  requested 
5439.600,000  for  the  Apollo  application., 
program  The  committee  reduced  this 
amount  by  544  million  to  $395  6  million 

Prior  to  coming  before  the  committee, 
the  -Apollo  applications  program  was  re- 
duced $86  0  million  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budctt 

The  committee  believes  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program  provides  the  major 
US.  opport  mity  to  extend  manned 
.scientific,  tet-hnological  and  utilitarian 
space  capability  m  the  1970s  Because  of 
budget  reductions  and  Apollo  schedule 
changes  cKCasioned  by  the  Apollo  acci- 
dent the  following  changes  have  made  to 
the  Apollo  applications  ijroaram  in  fiscal 
year   1968 

Deferral  from  1970  to  1971  of  extended 
lunar  actuity 

Deferral  from  1968  to  1970  of  the  Sa- 
turn I  workshop 

Canceled  second  Saturn  I  workshop 
and  revisit   flight. 

Canceled  second  Apollo  telescope 
mount  to  be  flown  in  conjunction  with 
the  second  Saturn  I  workshop 

Deletion  of  the  lunar  mappmg  and 
survey   -y.stem 

Canceled  earth  jesources  flight — 
AAP-IA 

Delivery  of  Saturn  I-B's  reduced  to  rate 
of  two  per  year  in  fiscal  year  1969 

Delivery  of  Saturn  V's  reduced  to  rate 
of  two  per  year  in  fiscal  vear  1970 

Considerin-:  these  facts  the  comiiiittee 
reduced  the  fiscal  year  1969  NASA  budget 
request  by  $44  million  with  the  view  that 
this  reduction  would  still  allow  accom- 
plishment uf  the  presently  ccheduled 
Apollo  applications  program  out  would 


require  NASA  to  hold  expenditure  In  sup- 
porting activities  to  a  minimum. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  recommended  com- 
mittee level  of  authorization  for  Apollo 
applications  of  $395  6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969  is  a  minimum  level  for  .'ffective 
progress  in  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram 

For  fiscal  year  1969.  NASA  has  re- 
quest^'d  $5,000,000  for  advanced  mi.ssions 
studies  to  examine  advanced  manned 
space  fllgiit  concepts,  future  space  sta- 
tion studies,  and  intermediate  size 
launch  vehicles  studies  The  committee 
reviewed  the  expenditures  of  previous 
year  funds  for  advanced  missions  and 
deu-rnilned  that  NASA  has  an  unobli- 
gated balance  ^f  $5  46  million  on  hand 
which  NASA  plans  to  obligate  by  July  1. 
1968.  After  reviewln>;  the  obligation  rate 
iif  funds  for  advanct>d  mi.ssions  programs 
[he  committee  reduced  the  NASA  request 
$2  5  million  with  the  view  that  sufficient 
funds  would  be  available  at  that  level  tor 
fl.scal  vear  1969  studies  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  a  $2  5  million 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  ad- 
vanced mi.s.sions  studies 

For  fl.scal  vear  1969  NASA  ha.s  re- 
quested a  total  of  $18  569.000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  14  lino  items  at  three  of  the 
manned  space  fliiiht  centers  and  at  seven 
Government-owned  tcstlnt,-  and  manu- 
facturing facilities 

Of  the  funds  requested  «3. 560.000  is 
reqiured  to  pay  for  judgment  claims 
against  property  acquired  by  condem- 
nation at  Kennedy  Space  Center  during 
fiscal  years  1962-63  Another  $1.950  000 
IS  for  the  only  two  proiects  which  can  be 
classified  as  new  construction  One  is  to 
add  to  an  existing  flight  crew  training 
facility  at  Houston  and  the  other  is  to 
biuld  an  air  pollution  control  facility  to 
meet  Los  Anneles  pollution  regulations. 

The  remaining  $13  1  million  is  lor 
capital  rehabilitation,  alterations  and 
modifications  to  existing  facilities  at 
nine  .separate  centers  and  facilities.  The 
total  value  of  manned  space  flight  plant 
IS  .'siimated  at  $2  3  billion.  The  amount 
requested  this  year  for  capital  rehabili- 
tation IS  on  tnt  order  of  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  plant  value  A  rough  indi- 
cator for  major  industries  is  that  about 
5  percent  of  the  capital  value  of  the 
plant  i,s  lused  annually  for  capital  reha- 
bilitation, modification  and  alterations. 

The  orimnal  request  from  the  manned 
space  area^s  for  fiscal  year  1969  was  $68 
mJilon  and  was  reduced  by  NASA  head- 
quarters to  531  million  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  further  reduced  this  amount 
to  $18  6  million  or  to  a  level  about  one- 
fourth  of   the  original   request. 

In  view  of  these  lactors.  the  commit- 
tee approved  the  full  amount  requested. 

For  fiscal  year  1969.  NASA  requested 
a  total  of  $312,984,000  to  cover  •Admin- 
istrative operations  '  at  the  manned 
.-.pace  flight  areas.  This  amount  is  a  re- 
duction of  $4  2  million  from  the  fi.scal 
year  1967  level  and  exactly  527.000 
nigher  than  the  level  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  fiscal  year  1969  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  full  year  effect  of 
the  first  incremental  pay  raise  under  the 
1967  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act,  whereas 
the  .same  pay  raise  was  operative  for  only 
a  part  of  fiscal  year  1968  Fixed  personnel 


costs  for  manned  space  flight  have  now 
risen,  due  primarily  to  pay  raises  for  civil 
>ervice  personnel,  to  the  point  where 
they  constitute  61  5  percent  of  the  total 
administrative  operations  budget  If  one 
includes  related  travel  of  civil  service 
personnel  to  administer  contracts,  super- 
vise operations  and  similar  activities,  this 
percentage  rises  to  64  5  percent  of  the 
total  budget 

.•Additionally,  the  field  centers  re- 
quested $364  1  million  for  their  ad- 
ministrative operations  costs.  This  was 
reduced  by  NASA  headquarters  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  over  $51  mil- 
lion, or  about  14  percent 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  total 
funds  requested  for  administrative  opera- 
tions in  manned  space  flight  was  ex- 
tremely austere.  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee approved  a  token  reduction  of  $27.- 
000  to  make  the  fiscal  year  1969  manned 
.vpace  rli^ht  portion  of  the  request  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  fi.scal  year  1968  operat- 
ing plan  for  this  budget  category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  responsive  and 
thorough  elTort  has  Ix'en  made  m  ix- 
amining  this  year's  budget  and  I  recom- 
mend that  tl;e  lloor  sustain  the  actions 
taken  by  the  committee. 

Now  I  would  like  to  di.scuss  .several 
other  aspects  of  the  program  including 
our  national  security. 

NASA's  .space  effort  contributes  greatly 
to  ultimate  military  applications.  In  the 
manned  space  iliulit  pros-'rams.  we  have 
develoix'd  and  built  very  [xiwerful  launch 
vehicles,  hialily  .sophisticated  .s|xicecralt, 
complex  test  aiid  launch  facilities,  bet- 
ter electronic  devices,  improved  materi- 
als, and  more  accurate  guidance  systems, 
as  well  as  raining  valuable  data  on  how 
well  man  can  function  m  st>ace  and  for 
liow  long.  In  addition,  the  ability  to  ma- 
neuver and  to  rendezvous  and  dock  with 
another  objec-t  :n  space  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  Nation's  overall  goals 
in  space.  Tl  e  technology,  equipment, 
hardware  and  trained  per.sonnel  thus  be- 
ing developed  by  N.ASA  for  today's  space 
programs,  particularly  the  lunar  land- 
ing and  Apollo  applications,  have  direct 
military  applications  and  ^;rcatly  en- 
hance the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  the  two-man  lunar  mod- 
ule, being  developed  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon,  could  also  be  iLsed  in  earth 
orbit  to  make  rendezvous  with  any  other 
■atellite  and  land  on  the  satellite.  The 
lunar  module  crew  could  '--el  out  and  i;i- 
spect.  test  or  repair  the  other  satellite, 
and  even  cipeiate  as  a     boarding  party  " 

NASA's  space  vehicles  could  be  used 
not  only  for  interception  and  inspec- 
tion, but  also  for  suneiUance  and  other 
missions  similar  to  those  for  which  high- 
I>erformance  aircraft  are  now  being 
used.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Soviets  are  considering  space  potentials 
m  this  light. 

With  the  advent  i>f  maj^r  space  sta- 
tions— such  as  the  Saturn  V  workshop 
in  the  Apollo  applications  program — tiie 
support  available  to  military  apphcations 
from  NASA  programs  will  increase  tre- 
mendously beyond  what  we  have  today. 

All  of  these  elements  and  capabilities 
constitute  a  national  resource  of  endur- 
ing value  '.vhich  will  provide  the  Nation 
with  freedom  of  operation  in  space,  with 
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which  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  out 
the  wide  variety  of  mLssions  that  may 
be  required  by  the  national  interest. 
Such  freedom  of  operation  is  essential  to 
the  national  security  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  space. 

In  the  international  area,  our  space 
program.s — and  manned  space  flight  in 
particular — are  considered  as  a  measure 
of  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and.  in  a  larger  sense,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  worth  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  basic  stim- 
ulus for  the  major  U.S.  effort  in  space 
in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's  was 
competition  from  the  Soviets.  That  com- 
petition is  just  as  real  today  as  it  was 
10  years  ago. 

Tlie  fact  IS  that  the  Russians  today 
are  accelerating  their  space  program 
while  we  are  cutting  back  on  ours. 

rhere  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  confronted  by  the  Soviets  on 
many  fronts  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 
Whether  it  be  a  Berlin  airlift  or  a  Berlin 
wall,  a  Korea  or  a  Vietnam,  a  ballistic 
missile  race  or  a  space  race — they  will 
confront  us  on  all  fronts  where  they  can 
<'xr>ect  to  make  uains. 

There  is  noliung  the  Soviets  would 
rather  .see  than  to  have  the  United  States 
dis.sipate  our  total  efforts  m  Vietnam 
while  they  win  the  battles  on  the  frontier 
of  technology — battles  on  the  space 
frontier  which  allovi*  them  to  win  the 
minds  and  the  imaginations  of  uncom- 
mitted peoples  throughout  the  world. 

It  IS  clear  that  the  American  i^eople  do 
not  want  to  be  second  to  anyone — and  if 
'.ve  fail  to  support  a  vigorous  space  pro- 
ram  now.  we  can  surely  expect  to  hear 
a  great  hue  and  cit  about  3  years  from 
:iow  to  "catch  up." 

The  contributions  of  the  space  pro- 
-;ram  to  our  national  security  and  to  our 
international  position  are  quite  obvious. 
Not  so  obvious,  but  of  equal  importance 
m  the  long  run.  are  the  basic  contribu- 
'lons  of  the  program  to  bringinc  together 
people  from  all  di.scipline.s — from  medi- 
cine and  the  life  sciences,  through 
physics,  astronomy,  and  engineering  to 
conomlcs  and  public  administration — 
.md  causing  them  to  work  together  to- 
ward a  common  goal — the  long-term 
urvlval  of  men  in  space.  I  believe  that 
"his  forced  intermingling  of  knowledge 
.md  skills  will  do  much  to  create  new 
-olutions  to  many  of  our  Immediate  as 
.veil  as  long-term  social  and  urban  prob- 
lems. 

The  real  problems  we  are  facing  today 
111  our  cities  arc  associated  with  the  fact 
'here  are  more  ixxjple  in  the  cities  than 
'he  cities  need  to  maintain  their  opera- 
non.  and  there  has  not  been  a  way  found 
to  use  these  ix>oplc's  talents  effectively 
to  produce  something  that  someone  else 
wants.  I  believe  that  a  .society  will  only 
succeed  to  the  extent  that  each  member 
of  that  society  is  producing  rather  than 
accepting.  Clearly,  it  is  imix)ssible  to 
-uarantee  full  employment  of  all  the 
people  in  this  Nation,  and  maintain  a 
stable  society,  if  the  number  of  people 
m  that  society  continues  to  increase  each 
year,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  create 
new  technology,  new  industries  and  new 
outlets  to  provide  new  opportunities  for 
all  of  these  people  to  make  positive  con- 
tributions to  the  society. 


There  is  no  question  that  advancing 
technology,  along  with  education,  are  the 
long-term  answers  to  the  social  and 
economic  problems  this  Nation  faces. 
And  the  space  program  is  one  of  the 
major  contributors  to  the  advance  of 
both  education  and  technology. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  still  those  who 
complain,  "Why  should  we  spend  this 
money  to  explore  space  when  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done  right  here  on  earth?" 
To  these  people.  I  say  that  there  was 
plenty  to  be  done  in  Europe  when  Colum- 
bus left  it.  And  there  is  still  plenty  to 
be  done  there.  If  Columbus  had  waited 
imtil  Europe  had  no  more  internal  prob- 
lems, he  would  still  be  waiting.  But  the 
opening  up  of  the  New  World  did  more 
to  revive  the  European  culture  and  econ- 
omy than  any  internal  actions  could  pos- 
sibly have  done. 

Similarly,  I  strongly  believe  that,  be- 
cause of  Vietnam  and  the  crisis  in  our 
cities,  a  dynamic  space  program  becomes 
of  even  greater  importance  than  before 
Our  Nation's  accomplishments  in  space 
serve  to  inspire  a  rewakening  of  the 
American  spirit  and  a  rebirth  of  our  na- 
tional pride,  at  a  time  when  our  purpose 
is  faltering  at  home,  and  our  image  is 
being  tarnished  abroad. 

This  Nation  did  not  declare  the  "tech- 
nological" war.  in  space  or  on  earth  We 
were  challenged  by  international  com- 
petition. We  have  now  reached  the  point 
in  space  where  the  opportunity  to  excel 
in  our  competition  is  clearly  within  our 
grasp.  This  is  not  the  time  to  retrench. 
This  is  the  time  to  capitalize  on  the 
money  and  the  work  we  have  invested 
over  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  August  2.  1967.  edition  of  Space 
Daily  which  has  some  very  relevant  and 
interesting  material  from  the  Harris 
poll.  The  poll  found  that  only  43  i^ercent 
of  the  people  interviewed  favored  the 
Apollo  program,  while  46  percent  opposed 
it.  However,  Harris  found  58  percent  of 
those  who  were  35  years  or  younecr  were 
for  the  space  program.  Amonc  tho.se  un- 
der 50  years  of  age.  52  percent  were  in 
favor,  while  only  26  percent  were  in  favor 
of  the  space  program  who  were  over  50 
years  of  age. 

The  Harris  poll  also  discovered  that  56 
percent  of  those  with  an  income  of  SIO.- 
000  a  year  or  more  favored  the  proeram. 
and  that  approval  diminished  as  the 
level  of  income  diminished. 
Space  Daily  concludes.  I  quote: 
From  the  Harris  Poll  two  significant  con- 
clusions: One — those  who  favor  and  support 
the  national  space  program  are  young  in 
mind  and /or  Ixxiy.  ambitious,  hard  working, 
far-sighted,  and  educated;  two — those  who 
oppose  the  space  efforts  are  aging,  tiring, 
lazy  or  uneducated  or  deprived  and  paro- 
chial. 

End  of  quote. 

Space  Daily  may  have  been  a  little 
.sweeping  in  its  conclusions,  it  could  have 
added  the  name  of  the  greate,st  opposi- 
tion to  the  program  in  just  one  word: 
"Republicans." 

Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Harris 
poll  indicated  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Nation — the  leaders  in  every  walk  of 
life — are  the  greatest  supporters  of  our 
space  program. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  blatant 
piece  of  crude  political  expediency.  In 


which  the  Republicans  are  trying  to  re- 
pair their  damaged  position  with  the 
electorate  by  attacking  the  very  heart 
of  one  of  the  most  essential  and  foi-ward- 
looking  programs  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  attempted. 

This  is  no  new  thing.  The  entire 
history  of  our  effort  to  explore  space  has 
been  pockmarked  by  Republican  oppo- 
sitioni.sm.  I  Intend  to  make  the  full  and 
sordid  histoiT  of  opposition  a  part  of 
the  FiEcoRn  so  that  if  we  ever.  God  forbid, 
have  to  take  a  back  seat  in  space,  the 
blame  can  be  laid  where  it  belongs — at 
the  doorstep  of  the  Republican  Party. 

If  the  Republicans  can  get  any  poht- 
ical  advantage  out  of  bearing  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  the  United  States  a 
second-class  power  in  space,  then  they 
po.ssess  a  genius  for  political  manipula- 
tion which  has  not  been  apparent  in 
their  leader.ship  for  many  years 

It  is  true  the  space  program  was  ini- 
tiated—unwillingly and  half-heartedly — 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
President  Ei.senhower.  however,  repeat- 
edly argued  against  the  expen.se  and  di- 
version of  resources  in  Project  Apollo. 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  reported  as  referring 
to  the  whole  program  as  a  "moondog- 
glc" — a  witty  speech  writer's  phrase,  but 
iiardly  very  helpful  to  our  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  space 

I  remember  having  a  conversation  in 
1957  in  New  York — before  the  Russians 
put  Sputnik  I  into  orbit — with  Dean  John 
Ray  Dunning,  of  Columbia  University, 
who  IS  dean  of  engineering  and  applied 
.science.  He  .said  at  that  time  that  the 
United  States  could  put  an  artificial 
earth  .satellite  into  space  within  60 
days — any  time  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration decided  it  was  worthwhile  to 
do  .so. 

The  Republican  administration  did  not 
decide  it  was  worth  the  Nation's  wliile 
until  after  October  4.  1957,  when  the 
Ru.ssians  .startled  the  world  and  caught 
the  United  States  entirely  by  surprise  by 
putting  her  sputnik  into  orbit.  There  has 
hardly  been  any  event  in  recent  history 
which  did  more  damage  to  the  prestige 
of  this  Nation  throughout  the  world. 
The  reverberations  of  this  failure  of  lead- 
ership and  narrowne-ss  of  scope  are  being 
felt  throughout  the  world  today  and  are 
still  being  fell  in  our  own  country. 

We  did  manage  to  get  into  the  space 
race  in  3  months'  time.  We  had  planned 
originally  to  send  an  earth-orbiting  sat- 
ellite. Vanguard — touted  to  be  the 
world's  first  artificial  satellite — during 
the  Geophysical  Year  of  1957-58.  We 
were  .so  certain  that  we  were  so  comfort- 
ably ahead  of  the  competition  that  we 
dawdled  along  with  InsuflTicient  funds, 
insufficient  sen.se  of  urgency,  insufficient 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  leader- 
ship in  space^and  let  the  Ru.ssians  beat 
us  by  3  months.  Our  own  effort  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1958.  was  a  pallid  anticlimax  and 
put  us  In  the  unenviable  position  of  play- 
ing catchup  with  the  Soviets. 

We  did  not  catch  up  with  the  Soviets 
during  the  Eisenhower  adminl.stration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  really 
make  it  back  into  the  big  leagues  of  space 
until  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
infused  the  prcgram  with  a  giant  dose 
of    Initiative    and    Imagination    by    an- 
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nuunclnK  on  May  25,  1961.  that  the 
United  SUtes  was  determined  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  withm  the  decade 

Tliia  bold  concept  by  a  Democratic 
President  backed  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress retrieved  leadership  m  space  from 
the  Russians  We  have  continued  to  hold 
that  leadership — albeit  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins — ever  since  despite  the  foot- 
dnt^^in»i  and  carping  from  the  other  side 
of  the  congressional  ais'.e 

For  the  Reiord  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  a  tabulation  of  the  .^lunlfl- 
cant  positions  taken  by  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  space  prourara. 

The  CoNCREssiON  vL  Record  for  the 
f^rst  3  years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration Is  replete  with  attacks  upon 
the  space  program  by  prominent  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  body 

Then  in  1963  the  Republican  leader- 
ship opened  up  its  lari;est  suns  and 
started  a  vvitherin^?  barra;4e  upon  the 
program 

The  Republican  policy  committee  of 
the  other  body  and  of  this  body,  issued 
statements  doubtme  the  wisdom  of  plac- 
ing empfhasis  on  the  moon  program  The 
other  body  Republicans,  through  their 
policy  committee,  called  the  program 
-.errated  on  May  10,  1963  and  argued 
that  :t  would  give  the  United  States  'a 
momentary  advantage"  if  we  were  suc- 
cessful, adding 

It  is  ha.-dly  worth  WO  blUlun  to  get  a  few 
weeks  of  headlines  For  momentary  tran- 
scendence over  the  Soviet  Union  we  have 
pledged  our  wealth,  our  national  talent,  and 
our  honor 

It  would  be  hard.  Mr,  Chairman,  to 
irr'.a^ine  a  more  narrow  or  more  mis- 
informed evaluation  of  the  implications 
of  the  lunar  landini;  program  than  this. 

On  April  8.  1964,  Gov  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York,  in  a  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  said  that  in  his 
opinion  we  were  moving  too  fast  on  the 
Apollo  program,  which  he  was  reported 
to  have  dt  •scribed  as  '  un.sound."  He 
added  that  the  moon  program  was  not 
worth  the  cost,  and  urged  us  to  stop 
racing  the  Russians  to  the  moon  and  to 
return  to  the  slow  unchallenging  pro- 
gram of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

In  the  next  month,  on  May  28,  1964. 
the  Republican  Critical  Issues  Council, 
of  which  Dr  Milton  Eisenhower  was 
chairman,  i.ssued  its  Paper  No.  7.  which 
reiterated  the  stand  taken  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  The  paper  included  one 
pa.^sage  which,  to  me.  exemplified  per- 
fectly the  historic  inability  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Republican  Party  to  see 
any  further  ahead  than  the  tips  of  their 
noses : 

The  exploration  of  our  universe  Is  a  goal 
too  va«t,  too  hazardous,  too  costly  and  too 
important  to  all  mankind  to  be  financed 
and  conducted  by  one  country  alone,  and 
least  of  all  in  an  atmosphere  of  unfriendly 
competition 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  pioneers  who 
settlfd  this  countn.'  and  made  it  great 
had  been  modern-day  Republicans,  they 
would  never  have  crossed  the  Ohio 
River.  The  Pacific  Ocean  would  be  still 
an  unconfirmed  nimor  and  any  attempt 
to  reach  the  manifest  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica would  have  been  a  project  too  vast, 
too  hazardous,  too  costly,  and  too  im- 
portant to  undertake. 


The  Critical  Leslies  Council,  inciden- 
tally, was  a  notable  blue-ribbon  commit- 
tee representing  the  power  and  tlie  glorv' 
of  the  Republican  Party  Besides  its 
chairman.  Dr.  Elsenliower.  it  included 
the  following  eminent  Republicans: 

RKFUllLIi  AS    (  ITty.tNS    (.oMMITTEt    CIUT1C.\L 
ISsUtS    COUNCIL 

Chairman  Dr  Milton  S  Eisenhower, 
president  of   Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Adra.  Arleiyh  A    Burke.  USN.  retired. 

Arthur  F  Burns,  professor  of  econon-i- 
ics.  Columbia  University 

Albert  L  Cole,  general  manager.  Head- 
ers' Digest  Association 

James  H  Douglas,  former  SecretaiT 
of  Air  Force 

Marion  B  Folsom.  former  Under  Sec- 
retar,  (jf  Treasury  and  former  Secretai-y 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Thomas  S  Gates,  former  Secretary  of 
Navy  lOid  former  Secretary  of  Defense 

T.  Keith  Glennan.  former  member  of 
AEC,  former  Administiator  of  NASA 
president  of  Case  Institute  of  Technolot;y 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  presi- 
dent of  Houston  Post  Publishing  Co. 

Walter  H  Judd.  former  Member  of 
Conu-ress.  Fifth  District  of  Minnesota — 
78th  to  87th  Con«ress. 

Mary  P  Lord,  fonner  delegate  to 
United    Nations   General    Assembly 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  former  Member  of 
Congress  from  Connecticut,' former  Am- 
bassador to  Italy 

Deane  W  Malott.  former  president  of 
Cornell  University 

James  P  Mitchell,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Gen.  Lauris  Norstad.  USAF  >  retired', 
former  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe. 

Don  Paarlberit,  former  .A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary of  AL'riculture  and  professor  of 
economics  at  Purdue 

Mr  C  Wrede  Pelersmeyer.  president. 
Cormthian  Broadcasting  Co 

Mr  Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr.  former 
judge.  New  York  court  of  general  ses- 
sions 

Charles  S.  Rhyne.  former  president  of 
American  Bar  Association 

Raymond  J  Saulnier.  former  Chair- 
man of  President's  Council  of  Economics 
.Advisors,  professor  of  economics  at  Co- 
lumbia L'niversity 

Lewis  L  Strauss,  former  Chairman  of 
AEC  and  former  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Walter  N  Thayer,  president  of  New- 
York  Herald  Tribune 

Henry  C  Wallich.  former  member  of 
President  s  Council  on  Economic  Advi- 
sers and  professor  of  economics  at  Yale. 

When  the  remarkable,  retrogiessible 
statement  of  this  council  on  the  >pare 
program  was  released.  I  felt  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  NASA  Oversight 
.should  be  permitted  to  benefit  from  the 
thinkmg  of  these  eminent  Republicans 
I  sent  a  telegram  to  each  member  of  the 
council  inviting  them  to  appear  before 
our  subcommittee  to  present  any  evi- 
dence which  would  indicate  that  our 
space  exploration  program  is  too  vast. 
too  hazardous,  too  costly,  and  too  impor- 
tant to  all  mankind  to  be  financed  by 
one  country  alone  ' 

Every  member  of  the  council  respect- 
fully declined  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee Not  a  single  member  was  pre- 


pared to  support  the  position  of  ihe 
council  under  questioning  Not  a  .--injile 
member  ot  the  council  was  prepared  lo 
enciunber  his  mind  wall  factual  infor- 
mation 

Tiie  drumfiie  ot  con.^tanl  ounosrlK/u 
from  the  Republican  Party  has  continued 
to  this  day  It  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  any  instances  of  constructive  or  help- 
ful thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  limit 
my  criticism  to  the  Republican  Party  and 
Its  leadership  I  do  not  want  to  .seem  to 
be  castigating  all  Republicans  and  ce; - 
tainly  not  all  Republuan  inember>  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautu 

We  nave  an  excellent  committee  and 
its  members  are  as  hard  workinu  as  any 
Members  of  this  body  As  laymen,  we  all 
have  worked  extremely  hard  to  become 
knowledt-eable  in  our  own  area  of  re- 
sponsibility Many  Republican  member^ 
of  the  committee  ha>  been  out-taiiding 
m  their  industry  and  application.  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  gentlenuiM 
from  Califiu-nia  Mr  Bti.i  :  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  Mr  Gi'Rnkv\  wh^ 
are  veteran.^— distintuisiied  veterans 
of  our  committee  I  also  want  to  p.n- 
tribute  to  some  Republican  members  nl 
the  committee  who  have  shown  a  mo.-t 
commendable  desire  to  learn  and  coop- 
erat*"  with  us  and  to  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Nation  instead  "i 
for  the  benefit  of  a  iiandfiil  of  nolilic.il 
parti.sans  I  refer  specifically  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr.  V.^nim: 
JactI,  the  gentleman  liom  Kan.'as  Mi 
Winn',  the  gentleman  irom  New  Jer.'>ev 
I  Mr.  Hunt'  and  the  gentlemeii  froir. 
California  Mr  Bell  and  Mr  Pettis'. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr 
GtiRNEY'  They  all  deserve  the  cninmen- 
daiion  of  the  American  ijeople. 

On  July  19.  1967.  the  gentleman  from 
An/ona  Mr  Rhodes!,  speaking  for  the 
Republican  ixilicy  committee  of  the 
House,  was  eager  for  his  party  to  take 
credit  for  the  amendments  which  ha\i 
damaged  the  space  program.  He  entereci 
m  the  CoNCKESsiovAr  Record  of  July  !'J 
1967.  the  following  statement: 

Mr  Speaker,  the  House  Republican  Pollcv 
C.immlttee  urges  the  House-Sen.Tte  confer- 
ence i>n  the  National  Aeronriullcs  .■\nd  Space 
.Administration  authorlz.itlon  bin  to  accept 
the  kcv  Republkun  lunendments  which  were 
.idopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  These 
imendmeius  would  reduce  the  lunds  re- 
quested by  NAS.A  by  5201.4  million,  establlsr. 
ail  Independent  .safety  panel  in  NASA  ar.ci 
require  the  Space  .Adminlstrntlon  on  its  own 
millallve  to  keep  Congress  lull  and  cur- 
rently Informed  of  problem  ureas  in  tht 
.■;pace  effort 

This  places  the  blame  exactly  where 
It  belong.s — on  the  .shoulders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  The  party  may  take  bows 
today  for  elTecttng  what  they  claim  to  be 
•savings"  in  this  program— but  let  them 
not  tr>'  to  take  cover  in  their  political 
cyclone  cellars  when  the  winds  of  violent 
public  disapproval  start  to  whistle,  once 
the  American  iJeople  learn  the  enormity 
of  the  blow  they  have  struck  against  fu- 
ture American  leadership  and  domi- 
nance in  space  which,  cannot  Ix'  repeated 
here.  They  know  from  these  bnefm^s 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Russian  effort  is  le.ss  than  ours,  and 
we  also  know  that  the  Russian  efTort 
could  be  greater. 
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Knowing  these  facts,  the  action  of  the 
Republican  leadership  in  trying  to  make 
political  capital  out  ol  the  space  prograiii 
was  both  irresponsible  and  reckless. 

Mr.  Chiurman.  I  have  tried  to  make 
the  record  clear  with  careful  documen- 
tation of  the  obstructionism  of  the  Re- 
iniblican  leadership  m  this  space  pro- 
gram which  is  .so  e.s.sential  to  our  future 
as  a  nation  and  to  llie  future  of  the  free 
world. 

Tlic  future  of  this  Nation  depends  to 
a  meat  extent  upon  the  Uviiievement  and 
maintenance  of  technological  excellence. 
.Many  ot  us  would  jjreter  the  simpler  life 
which  prevailed  m  this  country  a  half 
century  ago,  but  the  choice  is  not  ours 
to  make.  Tiie  world  has  changed  and  we 
must  change  witli  it — or.  better  still,  we 
inu.st  .see  to  it  that  the  world  is  changed 
111  the  way  that  we  want  it  to  be  changed. 

We  are  accii.sed  of  putting  too  much 
emsjhasis  on  the  landint:  of  a  man  on  the 
moon  dunnu  thi.s  decade.  I  do  not  think 
there  IS  any  truth  to  this.  The  moonshot 
IS  the  most  dramatic  element  of  the  space 
progiam.  but  it  is  only  one  element  in  a 
huuely  comjilex  program  which  will  en- 
rich the  life  of  generations  of  Americans 
to  come.  It  IS  a  hupely  complex  program 
which,  if  carried  (jut  succe.ssfully,  will  in- 
sure the  Ireedom  and  the  security  of  our 
children,  and  our  children's  children. 

If  Russia  beats  us  in  the  race  to  the 
moon,  we  shall  no  longer  be  considered 
the  leader  of  the  world.  We  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  secondary  nation,  a  nation 
that  has  lost  its  scientific  and  industrial 
preeminence,  a  nation  no  longer  capable 
of  reaching  its  primary  goals,  a  nation 
that  has  reached  its  i^eak  of  achievement 
and  has  started  its  descent  down  the 
other  side  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Chairm&n,  we  cannot — we  must 
not — permit  this  to  happen. 

I  may  have  .sounded  somewliat  parti- 
san in  my  remarks  today.  I  regret  if  this 
is  .so.  I  have  had  to  .sound  jjartisan  in 
older  to  document  the  political  maneu- 
vering of  the  minority  party  leadership 
in  trying  to  milk  votes  out  of  the  ruina- 
tion of  the  .space  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  there  are  a  host  of  impor- 
tant reasons  for  us  to  have  a  national 
space  program. 

First,  that  the  oiten  used  argument 
that  wc  should  si^cnd  on  earth  rather 
than  out  in  space  is  .--heer  nonsense.  It  is 
all  spent  here. 

Second,  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
iiro.ss  national  product  is  b?in5  ."^nent  for 
the  entire  space  prosram.  and  that 
siiendinu  for  such  puriwse  ecnerates 
more  employment,  more  production. 
more  technological  advances,  and  makes 
the  United  States  wealthier  than  does 
anv  other  proi-'ram  except  i:)ossibly  our 
t  ducational  system. 

Third,  that  the  potential  of  space  for 
increasing  the  known  quantity  and  the 
etTcct've  use  of  our  food,  mineral,  and 
water  resources  is  alone  sufficient  to  pay 
;he  costs  for  the  entire  space  i)rogram. 

Fourth,  that  the  individual  who  urges 
'hat  space  expenditures  should  be  re- 
duced so  that  the  funds  might  be  spent 
for  other  purposes — such  as  housing,  and 
the  lessening  of  poverty  and  crime — is 


approaching  the  problem  in  a  net;alive 
way,  as  space  acti\ities  j^enerate  both 
technology  and  funds  t  i  help  solve  th.)se 
problems. 

Fifth,  that  medual  m.-truments  and 
electronic  instrumeiitiiiioii.  impro\ed  as 
a  result  of  the  .sjiacc  prof^ram.  offer  op- 
portunities to  revolutioni/.e  the  equip- 
ment ot  clinics,  hospitals,  and  doctors' 
offices  and  that,  with  coinputer-aideo 
diagno.sis,  the  po.s.sibililv  of  mori  neaily 
automated  hospitals  should  help  meet 
the  shortai;es  ot  both  doctors  and  nurses 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  (juality 
of  the  individual  patient's  rare. 

.Sixth,  that  we  are  usiiii'  the  dimension 
of  space  to  increase  our  alertness  to  dan- 
gers and  to  lessen  the  llkeliliood  of  ai-- 
gressive  action  by  others:  and.  in  .-o 
doiiU'.  we  find  that  -jjace  proiMcss  :s 
making  a  majoi'  conti:butU)n  to  >iui  n  .- 
lional  security. 

Seventh,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  aero- 
space revolution,  the  rate  of  invention 
has  been  increased,  the  quality  ot  '.:oods 
has  been  iminoved,  and  tlie  iiotential  for 
a  higher  standard  of  living  has  been  un- 
derscored. 

Eighth,  that  the  space  program  has 
brought  us  many  new  and  imtiroved 
products  and  .services,  including  trans- 
oceanic communications,  trlobal  wcather 
reporting  and  forecasting,  unproved 
forest  fire  detection  and  observation  of 
natural  resources,  and  many  new  metals. 
alloys,  and  plastics  as  well  as  vast  im- 
provements in  electronics. 

Ninth,  that  the  national  space  pro- 
gram has  indeed  been  a  catalyst  and 
stimulus  to  education  throughout  the 
entire  country,  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  greatly  our  supply  of  basic 
knowledge. 

Tenth,  that  our  aerospace  leader.ship 
has  shown  people  throughout  the  world 
that  the  most  successful  nation  is  one 
which  offers  individual  freedom,  encour- 
ages private  enterpri.se.  acknowledges  its 
failures  as  well  as  succes,ses.  and  provides 
a  government  to  serve  rather  than  to 
rule. 

Eleventh,  that  the  national  space  pro- 
gram can  properly  be  labeled  as  a  world- 
wide ambassador  for  peace,  since  space 
activities  offer  a  substitute  for  aggres- 
sion, as  well  as  provide  major  tools  for 
international  cooperation,  arms  control, 
and  disarmament. 

Twelfth,  that  the  .systems-analysis  ap- 
proach, brought  to  .such  a  high  degree  of 
development  in  the  national  space  pro- 
gram, can  contribute  to  community 
planning,  improvement  of  police  and 
flrefighting  organizations,  and  moderni- 
zation of  transportation.  In  addition,  this 
management  approach  is  applicable  to 
the  distribution  of  power  and  handlinc 
of  cargo,  the  more  effective  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  elimination  of  wa- 
ter, air,  and  soil  pollution,  and  many 
other  vital  fields  for  bettering  man's  life. 
I  .say,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now.  once 
and  for  all.  declare  a  truce  on  iwlit'cal 
partisanship  in  our  space  program.  Tlrir 
should  be  no  politics  in  space,  only 
statesmanship.  Let  us  forget  our  political 
differences  and  work  together  from  here 
on — forgetting  what  is  past — and  build- 
ing for  a  greater  universe  in  which  all 


humankind  will  henceforth  live  in  peace, 
in  progress  and  m  mutual  respect  and 

c,i,j))eiatioii. 

Because  of  llie  pressing  lued  lor  a  re- 
view of  the  iniijoitance  and  eoiitnbutions 
of  our  national  space  program  I  otfer  the 
following,  I  say.  our  200-year  history  of 
expansion  and  oi>ening  of  iirw  frontiers 
IS  a  national  cliaiacteiistic  and  inherit- 
ance. Tne  Nation's  .-.ucce.ss  m  moving 
ahead  has  resulted  l:)ecau.se  Americans 
l>elie\ed  in  thtm.selves  and  had  coiifi- 
dtiico  m  Jie  future.  It  was  this  confidence 
ihal  brought  the  fiiit  colonists  westward 
across  the  Atlantic  to  .-ettle  the  eastern 
shores.  It  v,  as  that  same  confidence  which 
bruuglit  other  f^ent rations  acro.ss  the 
continent  to  build  up  our  country  all  the 
way  to  the  Pacilic. 

Our  Irie  entei|)iise  system  is  based  on 
confidence.  Since  the  turn  of  the  centuiy, 
the  autimotive  industry  iias  become  one 
uf  the  dominant  forces  of  oui  economy 
and  lias  changed  liie  comijlexion  of 
transportation  and  manufacturing 
throu^iiout  the  \\oiid,  T)u'  early  auto 
i3ionecrs  had  the  daiint^  and  ima!-:ination 
lo  move  ahead  into  uncharted  and  un- 
explored economic  areas.  Who  would 
na\e  ihnughl  at  the  turn  (jf  the  century 
that  the  newfangled  iior.seless  carriage" 
would  make  it  economically  ijrotitable  to 
build  a  ma.ior  industry  around  the  rubber 
tree.  Or  tiiat  oil.  wiiich  was  bciiia  re- 
placed by  electricity  as  a  means  of  illu- 
mination, w.iuld  fiiid  a  new  and  !ar 
!-'rea'er  market  as  a  luel  for  tlie  auto- 
mobile? 

Columbus'  voyate  to  America  cap- 
tured the  imaf-'inations  of  men  .if  his  time 
even  though  he  went  to  tlie  wrona  jjlace 
and  found  a  land  and  a  ixKijile  quite  dif- 
ferent than  he  had  anticipated.  Yet.  the 
real  contributions  which  this  new  con- 
tinent was  to  make  were  certainly  well 
beyond  even  the  wildest  imagination  of 
men  of  that  time.  It  was  not  until  many 
ships  had  traveled  reeularly  from  P^urope 
to  America  that,  in  lact.  man  really  be- 
.ran  to  explore  and  exploit  this  continent. 
The  Wright  brotliers'  first  flieht  at 
Kitty  Hawk  dram.atized  the  possibility  of 
flight,  but  it  was  not  until  airplanes  were 
numerous  and  barnsto-ir.ing  had  piven 
way  to  commercial  flieht  that  profit 
began  to  come  from  aeronautics.  The 
history  of  the  airplane  is  interesting  for 
another  rca.son.  AUhoush  the  United 
States  was  first  in  its  invention,  it  re- 
mained for  the  Europeans  to  adopt  it 
for  practical  use.  .so  that  this  Nation  was 
forced  to  borrow  British  and  French  de- 
sicrns  for  use  in  World  War  I  and  in  fact. 
no  American-desisned  plane  flew  in 
combat. 

The  submarine  was  iiivr-nted  by  an 
.American  named  Holland  but  was  first 
exploited  by  Germany.  Robert  Goddard 
of  this  country  jiroved  that  a  ;  ocket 
would  -vork  in  a  vacuum,  but  the  Ger- 
mans used  the  jn-inciple  to  build  ballistic 
missiles,  and  the  Soviets  first  achi<\td 
space  flight. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  are  perceptive 
f'-.ouch  to  profit  from  history  and  that 
we  do  fully  use  and  exploit  this  space 
capability  we  are  developing  at  such  a 
heavv  investment  of  resources,  and  that 
we  do  allow  ourselves  the  time  and  free- 
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dnm  tj  use  this  capability  in  space  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind 

ipfR  sPAcr  prssPEfTivE 
The  advancement  of  man  from  cave 
dweller  to  space  explorer  is  soundly 
based  upon  his  contlnulnK  curiosity,  ex- 
ploration, discovery,  adaptation  and  ex- 
ploitation of  elements  of  his  environ- 
ment 

The  Apollo  program  has  focused  our 
national  effort  on  developtnK  the  capa- 
bilities and  the  resources  for  continued 
exploration  of  space  Now  these  hard- 
won  fidvantages  can  be  used  for  our 
next  step— the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram for  the  exploitation  of  what  we 
have  already  learried  In  space 

In  Apollo  applications  we  can  oper- 
ate m  space  to  observe  phenomena  and 
processes  which  we  cannot  reproduce  In 
laboratories  on  earth  The  immense 
range  of  pre.ssures.  temperatures,  densi- 
ties and  super-huh  energies— all  of 
these  can  be  employed  In  the  new  na- 
tural laboratory  which  we  have  already 
found  In  space 

The  Saturn  I  workshop  an  early  phase 
of  the-  Apollo  applications  program.  Is 
a  first  generation  space  laboratory  an 
outpost  for  scientific  dl.scoverv-.  which 
will  operate  in  orbit,  uslne  and  studying 
the  unlf^ue  physical  conditions  of  space 

The  experiments  in  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  fall  Into  three  distinct 
categories  each  w.th  specific  obiectlves 
and  all  with  -earth-benefit  goals." 

Some  will  look  up  at  the  sun  and  into 
the  outer  reaches  of  our  solar  system 

Some  will  look  down  to  examine  the 
lands  and  waters,  the  fields,  and  forests 
of  earth 

And  some  will  look  In— Into  the  phys- 
iology of  man  and  his  reactions  to  a  new- 
environment  and  Into  the  technologies 
and  sciences  which  are  clamoring  for 
an-swers  to  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  on  earth. 

Those  that  look  up  are  concerned  with 
studies  of  our  solar  system,  to  learn 
more  about  the  origin  of  our  universe 
and  the  nature  of  influences  upon  earth. 
with  particular  concentration  on  Us  cen- 
ter, the  sun. 

People  a.>k.  "Why  study  the  sun''"' 

To  answer  this  question  one  must  only 
realize  that  the  earth  and  all  Its  proc- 
esses are  dejiendent  upcm  the  sun.  the 
heart  of  our  .solar  system,  the  sustenance 
of  all  life,  and  the  source  of  all  energy 
on  this  planet. 

We  know  that  the  sun  is  also  directly 
responsible  for  mar^.y  of  our  problems, 
good  weather  and  bad,  hurricanes,  ty- 
phoons and  tornadoes.  Damage  from 
these  presently  insoluable  problems 
amounts  to  untold  bii'.ions  of  dollars  an- 
nually throughout  the  world 

Students  of  solar  physics  are  well 
aware  that  the  key  to  controlling  the 
weather  lies  first  in  a  thorough  under- 
itar.ding  of  the  sun. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  experl- 
nuT.'s  programed  for  the  Saturn  I 
workshop  in  the  Apollo  applications 
program  Is  the  study  of  the  sun  from 
t)eyond  earth's  veil  of  atmosphere  and 
duri:\»?  a  period  of  heightened  solar  ac- 
tivity This  opportunity  will  not  occur 
again  for  many  years  so  the  date.  1971. 
becomes  Important. 


Looking  down  at  the  earth,  one  group 
of  experlmenUi  that  is  planned  for  these 
fli«hts  uu'olves  the  use  of  a  platfonn  to 
experiment  witli  a  .survey  of  earth  re- 
sources Knowledge  currently  available 
indicates  that  ^reat  benefit  may  be  real- 
ized throu>;h  improved  knowledge  and 
mana»<ement  of  our  natural  resources 
We  already  know  some  of  the  ways  in 
whicii  space- boi:ie  sensors  may  be  ap- 
plitxl  Uj  examination  of  the  earth  from 
orbital  altitude  It  Is  pos,sible,  with 
proper  sen.sors,  to  distinguish  some  dis- 
eased from  healthy  for»-sts  and  crops,  to 
measure  the  distribution  of  certain  types 
of  crops,  and  to  detect  incipient  water 
^hortaijes  and  forecast  their  effect  on 
crop  pnxluctlon  Geologists  believe  that 
phoU)gi-aphs  from  a  spacecraft  orbitlrig 
the  earth  will  reveal  undlscovenxl  min- 
eral deposits 

Cart<jgraphers  are  excited  about  the 
new  look  which  parts  of  the  earth  have 
on  photographs  taken  by  the  Gemini 
astronauts. 

Information  in  many  fields,  collected 
on  a  global  scale,  can  go  far  toward 
improving  the  management  and  utiliza- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  thereby 
c oiitnbute  to  the  reduction  of  some  of 
mankind's  greatest  problems. 

Many  of  the  experiments  in  the  Apollo 
applications  program  will  teach  us  more 
about  the  way  to  live  ancj  work  in  the 
space  environment  Numerous  medical 
investigations  are  an  important  part  of 
this  program  Mans  physiological  and 
p.sychological  reaction  to  the  environ- 
ment are  being  explored  through  a  vari- 
ety of  experiments. 

How  does  a  man  eat  and  sleep  m  ^ero 
gravity  How  is  food  sUired  and.  pre- 
pared' What  l.s  the  best  way  to  handle 
waste'  What  tools  are  most  efTective'' 
How  does  one  move  about  inside  a  large 
gravity-free  area''  The  results  of  these 
experiments  will  provide  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  design  and  execute  the  mis- 
sions of  the  future,  and  the  intensive  re- 
search which  will  provide  the  answers. 
will  also  give  us  new  Information  to  use 
m  our  dally  lives 

Medical  monitoring  devices,  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  devised  to  measure  the 
physical  response  ot  our  astronauts  to 
the  space  environment,  are  already  being 
used  In  the  Nation  s  hospitals  relieving 
overworked  nurses  Machines  are  taking 
over  some  of  the  functions  of  monltonng 
the  condition  of  .seriously  ill  patients.  ;n- 
.stantly  notifying  a  central  console  should 
some  condition  deviate  from  normal 
Lives  are  being  saved  as  a  resiilt. 

An  accelerometer  has  been  developed 
that  IS  sufficiently  .sensitive  to  detect  the 
.smallest  npple  of  motion  in  a  .spacecraft 
Its  sensitivity  is  such  that  it  can  also 
detect  the  heart  beat  of  a  chicken  embryo 
Within  Its  shell  or  the  initial,  heretofore 
undetectable,  muscle  quivers  that  pre- 
cede Parkinson's  disea.se 

Our  manned  space  flight  expenence  to 
date  has  been  directed  toward  our  ability 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  lunar 
landing  objective  The  Gemini  prouram 
accomplished  progressively  longer  dura- 
tion missions  up  to  14  days.  The  results 
are  completely  positive  and  produced  no 
evidence  to  preclude  continuing  the  pro- 
gressive buildup  of  ml-sslon  length. 


There  will  be  increases  in  mission 
duration  by  .several  orders  of  magnitude 
Crew  size  will  not  only  be  larger  but  will 
be  augmented  by  astronauts  trained  m 
the  scientific  disciplines.  The  Sjnwecralt 
volume  in  winch  the  astronauts  will  liw 
and  work  will  be  adequate  for  research 
activities.  Equipment  and  experimental 
devices  will  be  more  extensive  and  much 
more  refined  than  any  flown  before 
These  improvement*,  which  are  ielt  by 
many  to  be  rather  rudimentary  wlien 
considered  m  the  light  of  what  will  be 
available  in  the  years  beyond,  will  make 
It  possible  for  us  to  begin  to  realize  a  dol- 
lar and  cents  return  on  our  investment 
in  space  At  least  we  will  have  available 
the  tools  needed  to  develop  the  great 
jxjt^'ntial  that  exi.sts. 

Through  scientific  exploration,  the 
Apollo  applications  program  provides  the 
mechanism  which  will  return  direct 
benefits  to  man  on  eailh 

This  program  will  sustain  our  competi- 
tive position  m  Uie  world  market  J  or 
technological  products  and  .services,  and 
will  permit  the  nation  to  meet  the  .scien- 
tific challenge  of  the  future  at  minimum 
cost 

The  AtK)llo  applications  program  sup- 
poit-s  our  international  prestige  as  well 
as  our  national  security 

eRACTIC.*L     APfl  ICATIONS 

Tliere  are  basically  two  categories  of 
practical  applications  benefits  that  are 
coming  out  of  the  space  program  The.se 
are  applicalions  which  require  financin*.; 
by  tlie  Federal  Government  and  iho.-e 
which  can  be  supportt^  by  prnale  enter- 
prise. For  example,  our  weather  satelUte.s 
are  financed  by  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Service  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  whereas  our 
communication  .satellites  are  funded  by 
private  enterprise:  namely,  the  Com.sat 
Con^. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  of  our  pres- 
ent eommunlcatlon  and  weather  .satellite 
i)rograms.  flights  of  cameras  and  sensing 
equipment  will  help  us  progress  toward 
very  long-range  weather  prediction  and 
control,  determination  of  the  stiilus  ol 
crops  and  forests,  detection  of  pestilence 
and  forest  fires,  the  location  of  schooL- 
of  fish  at  sea.  the  discovery  of  new  de- 
posits of  ores  and  oil.  the  updating  ol 
maps  on  a  ^iobal  basis,  the  measurement 
of  air  and  water  pollution  and  the  a.sse.ss- 
ment  of  earth  resources  as  a  whole. 

The  Nation  spends  billions  on  health 
i)roblems  Mo.^t  of  this  Is  directed  toward 
sickness  The  space  program  is  monitor- 
ing healthy  people — the  astronauts.  The 
benefits  ol  knowing  more  precisely  what 
constitutes  a  healthy  person  arc  incal- 
culable 

TJie  management  techniques  which 
have  been  developed  as  a  c  in.sequence  of 
the  new  and  formidable  requirements  ol 
the  .\ix)llo  progi-am  are  being  closely  ex- 
amined. Tliroughout  the  world,  admin- 
istrators who.se  problems  are  as  varied 
as  slum  ckarance.  mass  education,  com- 
plex science  technology  programs,  na- 
tioaal  planning,  long  term  development 
protects,  and  the  concurrent  develop- 
ment of  diver.se  systems  are  benefiting 
from  space  program  management  tech- 
niques. 

New  concepts  of   satellite  navigation 
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liave  been  de\ eloped  by  the  Navy  foi' 
Polaris  and  other  naval  requirements. 
Vast  iinp!i)\ements  have  been  yielded 
over  traditional  systems  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  satellite  navigation  was  not 
even  conceived  at  the  time  the  Polaris 
piogiam  vas  initiated 

Tiie  .sjiace  proeiam  has  provided  the 
liemtiidous  .stimulation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  lan:e-sf.Tle  digital  computers.  In 
the  .XpoUo  proi^iam  there  are  some  600 
computers  and  data-handliiu':  complexes 
all  linked  loi;ethei  on  a  common  i^roject 
.md  on  .1  common  basis. 

Til.'  .\poI'o  IV  mi.ssion  in  November 
demonstrated  this  sv.stem  Prior  to  this 
first  launch  of  the  free  world's  largest 
and  most  complex  space  vehicle,  it  was 
nio\ed  to  ihe  launch  pad  and  checked  out 
with  the  world'.^  most  .sophisticated  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  gear.  From  the 
moment  of  launch  it  was  followed  every 
step  of  the  way  in  its  mission  by  a  world- 
wide J  round  network  of  more  than  600 
.iutomatic  and  .semiautomatic  telemeti-y 
and  computer  .-ystems  which  performed 
some  ;Ui0  inillioii  computations.  After  a 
trip  of  more  than  140.000  miles.  Apollo 
IV  landed  on  its  target  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  All  of  this  equipment  worked  to- 
.  ether  on  the  first  try  without  error. 

The  Apollo  program  computer  complex 
mav  .supply  the  know-how  to  use  these 
computers  to  .solve  complex  global  onter- 
jjiises  .such  as  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  evaluation  of  earth  resources, 
or  other,  as  yet  unthoucht-of  projects. 

Tlie  space  piot-'iam  is  fosteriny  new- 
technologies  .such  as  high  efficiency  .solar 
cells,  improvements  in  semiconductors 
and  the  de\e!opment  of  new  power 
sources  .such  \.s  the  fuel  cell.  The  fuel 
cell  i.s  an  extiemely  efficient  source  of 
pov\er  and  lias  been  available  for  over 
half  a  centurv.  yet  it  took  the  stimulus  of 
the  .^pace  jjrneram  to  bring  it  to  a  high 
decree  of  development  and  to  practical 
application.  A  commercial  application  is 
now  ur.derway  sponsored  '^y  gas  com- 
panies throughout  the  country  in  the  de- 
velo:)ment  of  a  power  cell  for  use  'n  the 
home  to  supply  heat.  ix)wer.  and  air 
conditioning. 

The  space  i)rof.'ram  Is  (providing  ad- 
vances  in  the  state  of  the  art  Involving 
materials  and  processes.  The  Apollo  pro- 
u-ram  has  f  o.stered  advances  in  the  metal- 
luri^y  and  heat  ♦reatlng  of  titanium.  In- 
formation lorovided  by  NASA  in  the  tcch- 
noloRj'  utilization  i)ro':;ram  has  helped  a 
steel  producer  improve  its  ultrasonic 
'rstinc  '.ir.-^ctices.  a  metal  powder  pro- 
duction company  to  improve  its  control 
of  paitic'p  size  and  product  purity,  an 
Ohio  firm  to  solve  a  problem  in  high  tem- 
perature electrical  insulation,  a  Nebraska 
comjjany  to  .solve  problems  in  welding 
and  /-alvanizing,  and  a  manufacturer  of 
rubber  components  to  solve  lubrication 
difficulties  in  a  high  temperature  pres- 
sure transducer.  Other  ample  evidence 
exists  to  show  'hat  technology  being  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  NASA  pro- 
grams is  helping  the  Nation  solve  mate- 
rials and  process  problems. 

EXAMPLES    or    TRANSFER 

T  would  like  to  mention  a  few  specific 
examples  of  transfer: 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Medical  School  are  seeking  the 
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cau.ses  of  the  tendency  lor  ;he  bones  of 
our  bodies  to  become  brittle  with  age. 
Little  data  has  been  collected  on  the 
elasticity  of  bones  m  the  livinu  state. 
Special  instrumentation  is  needed.  Re- 
porting this  problem  to  a  biomedical  ap- 
plication team  icsulted  m  the  identilica- 
tion  of  a  miniatuie  stress  tiansducei  — 
reported  in  NASA  Tech  Brief  ()5-1002:^— 
developed  at  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
to  measure  stitsses  m  solid  rockets  The 
medical  investi.iatois  plan  to  use  this 
transducer   in    their    research 

A  solid-state  de\  ice.  developed  in  the 
counse  of  fuel  cell  research,  v. as  reputed 
in  NASA  Tech  Hriet  tl6-I06a'2  and  has 
been  nonexclusively  licensed  to  a  lar^e 
manulacturint;  firm  which  is  investing 
the  full  lime  of  several  senior  scientists 
and  substantial  facilities  in  further  de- 
velopment with  the  hope  ot  a  maior 
brcakthiounh  in  dry  battery  commercial 
technology. 

Flintkcte  Co..  New  York,  lias  been  li- 
censed to  practice  the  technology  of 
thermoplastic  materials  develojied  at  Jet 
Propulsion  Laborator>'  and  announced  m 
Tech  Biief  66-104.53  The  firm  is  expend- 
ing considerable  effort  in  market  rc- 
.search  and  the  improvement  ot  manu- 
facturing processes  to  bring  these 
materials  onto  the  commeicial  market 
.soon. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School  reports  it  will  u.se  a  substantial 
amount  of  know-how  de\elo!Jfd  and  re- 
ported by  NASA  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  Its  sterile  oijeratlng  and 
postoperative  rooms. 

A  Pittsburgh  company  reports  infor- 
mation provided  by  a  legional  dissemi- 
nation center  on  selection  ana  use  of 
milling  media  in  metal  ix)wdcr  produc- 
tion has  permitted  improvements  in  con- 
trol of  particle  size  and  product  ijurity. 

Information  provided  by  i  regional 
di.ssemination  center  permitted  a  steel 
producer  to  improve  its  ultrasonic  testing 
practices. 

Several  critical  helicopter  desi-in  deci- 
.sions  were  made  by  one  RDC  client  on 
the  basis  of  inloi'mation  obtained  from 
the  RDC. 

A  .small  Pennsyh  ama  company  has  re- 
ported using  the  results  of  eisht  services 
provided  bv  an  RDC  to  improxe  its  prod- 
ucts and  iirocesses. 

An  Ohio  firm  sohed  a  problem  m  hi;:!i 
temperature  electrical  insulation  .ji:  ilie 
basis  of  NAS.A  techircal  information 
supplied  by  an  RDC 

.'\nother  company  found  itr  tiie  NAS.^ 
information  the  basis  for  development  of 
reinforced  plastic  springs. 

A  New  York  comi^any  iias  tested  and 
now  plans  a  pilot  production  :un  of  in- 
struments for  commercial  sale  tja.sed  on 
an  avian  ballistocardio^raph  developed 
at  Ames  Research  Center  and  described 
in  a  technology  utilization  report. 

An  Ohio  company  is  marketing  .m  im- 
plantable telemetry  .system  for  research 
use  with  anim.als  that  is  reportedly  ba.sed 
in  large  i^art  on  a  miniature  telemetry 
system  developed  at  .Ames  Research 
Center  and  announced  via  Tech  Brief 
66-10624. 

Western  Electronic  Products  Corp., 
San  Clemente.  Calif.,  is  now  marketing 
two  products  based  on  NASA  inventions. 
The  first,  reported  to  this  committee  last 


.\  car.  was  a  coaxial  cable  cutter  and  .^ti  ip- 
\)cr  develop, 'd  at  .Ami  s  Heseaii  h  Center 
and  .'iinouncod  '.ia  tt-ch  brief  The  sec- 
ond IS  an  electronic  component  lead 
bender  de\eloped  In  Marshall  .Space 
h'lighl  Center  and  announced  in  Tech 
Brief  tiB-10:-i46 

Information  tui  tactile  sinnilation  de- 
vices and  data  on  cutaneous  stiniuli. 
both  i)rovided  by  a  bioinedical  applica- 
tion team  form  the  liasis  for  establishinu' 
i-ritical  parameters  of  an  electronic  on- 
ditionintr  device  for  smokers,  now  m  rie- 
Miojinienl. 

Space  Ciaft.  Inc  ,  Hnu.ston.  Tex.  de- 
velo;)(Kl  a  bU  error  rate  detector  for  God- 
dard  .S]jace  Fli';lit  Center  and  has  since 
Ijegun  to  commereiallv  market  the  device 
which  automatically  analyzes  the  record- 
ing capabilities  of  magnetic  tape  record- 
ers used  in  instrumentation  systems. 

The  Laboratory  of  Sensory  Science.s 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii  is  [jlannlng 
to  fabricate  and  use  three  biomedical 
amplifiers  developed  at  Ames  and  re- 
ported in  Tech  Brief  6,5-10203  in  two 
studies  dealing  with  neive  potential  in 
sharks  and  in  sensitive  iJlants 

A  comparison  of  heartbeats  of  various 
si^ecies  of  birds  by  a  doctoral  student  at 
the  dejiartment  of  poultry  husbandry. 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  was 
made  possible  by  use  of  ballistocaidlo- 
L'rai)h  technology  developed  at  Ames  Re- 
seaich  Center  and  reported  in  Tech 
Brief  64-10004  and  NAS.^  technology 
utilization  special  i)ublication  5007. 

Work  by  the  NASA  Space-Nuclear 
Propulsion  Office  r(>ported  in  Tech  Biief 
66-10333  has  led  Cleveland  Vibrator  Co. 
to  a  new  use  lor  mechanical  vibrator 
equiijment  .sold  by  the  tirm.  which  has 
l)ublished  ijromotional  literature  on  the 
new  aiJi^licatlon.  involving  use  of  vibra- 
tion to  improve  the  efficiency  of  spark 
erosion  metal  shaping  !)rncesses 

A  .small  company  in  Port  Wayne.  Ind  . 
wliich  designs  and  builds  artificial  heart 
models.  leceived  from  RDC  services  three 
specific  leads  for  incorporation  into  its 
research  and  devi  lopment  processes:  a 
brushless  direct -current  motor,  originally 
developed  for  satellites  lending  itself  to 
both  reliability  and  compactness,  was 
adapted  to  refined  heart  models:  .several 
comjiuter  [urograms  for  making  calcula- 
tions in  evaluating  pump  test  results 
'verc  emi^loyed.  saving  the  comijany 
'_'00  man-hours  in  devel'  nent  time  and 
leading  to  increased  pump  efficiency  of 
.'■!0  jjercent:  and  reliability  forecasting 
technique.s.  developed  lor  space  pro- 
•jram  reliability  and  quality  control,  were 
applied  to  evaluating  and  predicting  per- 
formance of  heart  models. 

A  NASA-develojjed  complex  wave  gen- 
erator has  l.K>en  incoriwrated  into  a 
manufacturer's  commercial  product  line. 
The  low-cost  design  was  developed  for 
specific  acceleration  qualification  of 
components   for    the   Centaur    rocket . 

A  firm  is  using  a  modification  of  a 
NASA  technique  to  poli.^h  metal  masters 
for  .shaping  elliptical  glass  mirrors  to 
be  used  in  bowling  .score  prelectors. 
Presently.  400.000  such  mirrors  are  be- 
ing produced  The  same  company  re- 
ixjrts  that  this  method  also  has  utility 
for  ix)!ishing  combination  aspheric- 
parabolic  sui  faces. 
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Another  company,  througrh  consulta- 
tion with  the  firm  nu-n'ioned  abo'.e.  has 
U-si'd  the  in  'difittl  method  tu  produce  an 
aspherlc-collector  lens  for  a  hKht  con- 
centiaiiun  system 

A  New  England  electronics  firm  is 
osinx  a  NASA-developfd  self-uscUiatirik,' 
converter  as  the  ba-^is  for  a  battery 
operated  direct-current- to-alternatlng- 
current  mvert^^r  in  an  aMation  runway 
syst<'m  The  liijhtweixht.  p<jrtablp  .sys- 
tem consists  of  a  number  of  plastic  tape 
eleclrolujiunescent  lamps  oi>erated  from 
batteries  by  the  NASA  device 

One  small  elet-troiucs  firm  reports  ex- 
tensive iLse  of  NASA  Information  Two 
specific  examcles  are  NASA  Tech  Briefs 
64-10069.  ■Met.il-BendinK  Brake  P'^cili- 
tat^-s  Lightweight  Close-Tolerance  F'ab- 
rlcation,  ■  and  64-10171.  ■Submlniature 
Blotelemetry  Unit  Pennits  Remote 
Ph\  siologlcal  Investigations  '  The  bend- 
ing biake  described  will  be  used  in  the 
company  s  production  i>peration.  and  the 
blotelemetry  unit  will  t>ecome  an  addi- 
tion  to  their  product   llr.e 

A  Nebraska  com;)any  has  been  helped 
in  various  ways  by  RDC  Information  on, 
first,  ims  and  fixtures:  second,  weldins. 
and.  third.  ijalvanlzInK  The  company  is 
now  getting  better  protection,  through 
a  cold  galvanizlm;  technique,  of  welds 
on  counter  tops,  window  louvers,  and 
shop  tables  which  arc  subject  to  either 
hard  wear  or  weatherini;  This  new  pro- 
cedure can  be  performed  onsue  where 
formerly  the  work  would  have  been  sent 
out.  tiius  resultiniT  in  a  cost  saving  The 
firm  is  al.so  usiry?  Lewis  Research  Center 
"electric  razor"  method  of  etching  or 
roughing  metal.  «ivins  them  a  new  ca- 
pability of  Retting  into  tl^'ht  spots  and 
avoiding  removal  of  too  much  material 

A  South  Dakota  firm  specialize.s  in  the 
desi-n  and  development  of  telemeti'v 
units  for  hitih  altitude  research  balloon 
systems.  Generally,  the  requirements  of 
these  system-!  Include  the  minimization 
of  size.  weiEl"t,  and  power  consumption 
The  c^mpanv  recently  had  a  need  for  a 
compact,  high  input  Impedance  soUd- 
st.^te  amplifier  circuit  The  circuit  in 
Tech  Brief  64-10143  was  the  readymad« 
answer  to  their  problem  and  they  were 
able  to  apply  it  without  any  alteration. 

Yearlv  savings  of  515  000  have  resulted 
for  an  electronics  company-.  The  firm  was 
iireatly  disturbed  by  the  hlfih  number  of 
rejections  of  assemblies  due  to  bad 
joints  and  iomt  failures  ThroUi:h  refer- 
ence to  NASA  SP50n.  'Welding  fo-- 
Electronic  Assemblies."  company  per- 
sonnel were  able  to  determine  proper  set- 
tlntjs,  isostrengths.  electrode  materials 
repeatability,  and  distribution  curves  re- 
sulting In  process  control  and  proper  In- 
si)ection  procedures 

A  manufp.^-turer  of  rubber  components 
was  encountering  difficulties  in  the  lubri- 
cation of  a  pressure  transducer  which 
was  designed  to  operate  at  320  F.  and 
2  500  pounds  per  square  inch.  Through 
a  regional  dissemination  center,  the 
company  learned  that  silicone  lubricants 
should  perform  better  than  conventional 
lubricants  m  this  particular  application 
Use  of  these  lubncant.s.  although  still 
being  perfected,  as  already  signifi- 
cantly Improved  the  operation  of  the 
transducer 

Publications  received  from  a  regional 
dissemination   center   led   a   Minnesota 


manufacturer  to  improvements  in  bear- 
ings on  Its  equipment  and  to  solving  a 
problem  in  bonding  an  elastomer  to 
aluminum  The  publications  included 
Tech  Brief  64-10113  and  a  technology 
survey  on  advanced  bearing  technology 

A  small  company  making  precision 
parts  for  instruments  and  electronic 
systems  needed  small  hmh-speed  l.'ithts 
to  maintain  proper  cutting  speeds  No 
appropriate  equipment  was  commercially 
available  Using  information  from  a  re- 
gional dissemination  center,  the  company 
was  able  to  design  iLs  own  .small  lathes, 
incorporating  gas  journal  bearings,  to 
meet  the  requirements 

A  large  Pennsylvania  firm  is  market- 
ing a  "microclrcult  pack"  developed  at 
.AmPi  Researrh  Center  and  announced 
via  Tech  Brief  66-10309 

.\  sponge-type  electrode  developed  by 
N.ASA  ha,s  found  use  at  a  Veterans'  .Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  monitoring  the 
EEO  of  active  victims  of  epilepsy  Use  of 
this  electrode  has  permitted  researchers 
to  perfect  a  method  for  effective  attach- 
ment of  the  electrode  on  the  patient  and 
has  established  a  huh-quality  system  for 
short-term  observations. 

A  research  psychologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  s  Newborn  Psvchological 
Laboratory  has  employed  two  Ames 
technolociral  advances  announced  in 
Tech  Briefs  64-10171  and  65-10203  in 
monitoring  systems  developed  at  that 
lal>-)rator\' 

EPcC  Industries.  Inc  .  of  Nesv  Bed- 
ford, Mass,  learned  from  Tech  Brief 
66-10660  of  a  technique  developed  at 
Langley  to  Insure  accurate  front-to-back 
spacing  of  fine  line  pnnted  circuit  boards 
and  has  incorporated  the  technique  into 
Its  routine  manufacturing  proces.ses  per- 
mitting It  to  obtain  close  tolerance  work 
which  mi^ht  otherwise  be  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, a  company  spokesman  rep<3rts 

An  Iowa  firm  was  encountering  prob- 
lems With  faulty  and  nonunifonn  welds 
in  their  die-  and  iitj-making  department 
By  implementing  the  technique  described 
m  Tecii  Brief  64-10058.  the  company  was 
able  Ui  Improve  the  quality  of  the  weld 
to  an  acceptable  level. 

A  small  Arkansas  firm  designs  and  de- 
velops electronic  subsystems  and  circuits 
to  meet  the  specialized  requirements  of 
Its  customers  Tne  company  s  project  en- 
gineer says  that  the  circuit  technique  of 
Tech  Brief  63-10553,  "Transistorized 
Tncger  Circuit  Is  Frequently-Control- 
lable, was  employed,  with  minor  altera- 
tion, m  the  development  of  a  black  box 
for  one  of  his  customers 

A  large  manufacturer  of  firearm  am- 
mimition  learn.ed  of  magnetic  metal 
forming  from  a  NASA  RDC  The  center 
suggested  that  they  use  the  magnetic 
forming  process  to  swage  a  brass  nng 
on  one  of  their  standard  sizes  of  am- 
munition The  firm  investigated  the 
process  and  found  it  to  be  completely 
satisfactory  Tests  on  the  new  proce.ss  In- 
dicate that  It  will  eliminate  a  long- 
standli^g  serious  manufacturing  i^roblem. 
The  company  Is  proceeding  to  design  the 
automatic  feeding  etiuipment  that  will 
be  used  with  the  magnetic  forming  ma- 
ch'ne 

y  .\  small  manufacturer  of  solid-state 
industrial  control  equipment  sought  the 
a.sslstance  of  an  RDC  In  finding  a  means 
to  simplify  construction  and  reduce  size 


of  a  power  controller  it  was  manulactur- 
ing  The  RDC  furnished  mformallon  that 
indicated  liiat  a  specialized  plastic  coal- 
ing approach  was  the  answer  to  liieir 
problem  The  REX?  supplied  additional 
data  on  tlie  slate  of  the  art  of  this  tech- 
nique leading  the  company  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  proce.ss  for  the  application 
of  a  specially  developed  finish  for  metal 
part.s  which  imo\ ides  excellent  electrical 
insulation  and  heat  transfer  This  nni.sli 
has  enabled  the  company  to  effect  a  75- 
percent  leduction  in  size  of  the  power 
controller,  while  maintaining  equivalent 
power  capability. 

DEVrtOPMENT  OF  NEW   POWER  SOURCES 

The  fuel  cell  which  is  an  extremely  ef- 
ficient source  of  power,  lias  been  avail- 
able for  over  a  half  a  centui-y.  yet  it  took 
the  stimulus  of  the  space  program  to 
bring  It  to  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment and  to  practical  application 

Not  only  the  fuel  cell  itself,  but  na- 
tionwide production  capability  for  liquid 
hydro'-ien  has  expanded  from  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  a  day  to  .several  hundred 
tons  per  dav  .Similarly,  there  has  been 
developed  superinsiilations  and  safe 
techniques  for  handling  the  fuels  and 
power  sources 

B:it  how  can  this  space  t^echnolony  be 
u.sed  by  the  economy?  One  example  is 
thit  th:s  development  h.is  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  con.sorllum  involving  Con- 
.solidated  Gas  Co.  of  Michican  and  2,9 
other  iias  companies  throughout  the 
country  in  the  development  of  a  power 
cell  for  u.se  In  the  homt  to  supply  heat, 
power   and  air  conditioninL' 

Similarly,  the  fuel  ceil  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  development  l)v  the  auto 
companies  and  could  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  lndustr>'  and  the  Nation  Fir.^t 
It  would  reap  a  dramatic  change  in  auto- 
motive production;  and  secondly,  it  will 
not  release  pollutants  in  operation 

To   .summarize    the   f  >l!ow:nL:    list   in- 
dicates the  importance  of  the  practical 
benefits  or  spinoffs  being  derived  daily 
from  our  space  program : 
Spinoffs 

.■Ml  being  applied  to  everyday  nonspacf 
needs  of  our  society  ■ 

1.  Cartography  -basis  of  taxation,  road 
planning 

2.  COMAT— Characteristics  of  Materials 
Test  Data  Listing 

3  Geological  survey — infra-red  sensors 
with  I  differential  surface  temperature 
capability, 

4  Vertical  stretcher   i  18"  opcnlnni    mine 
mountain  rescue 

5  Chemicals 

6  Plastic  materials, 

7  New  metal  alloys 

8  Improved  electronics, 

9  Medicine 

(  a  I  Switch  operated  by  eye  movement  for 
use  by  paralyzed  patient  to,  le,  control 
wheelchair 

ibi  Lunar  Walker'  used  as  walking  chair 
by  crippled  or  limbless  persons  where  con- 
ventional wheelchair  could  not  navigate 

(Cf  Miniature  TV  camera  to  discover  and 
examine  ulcers  i  after  svvaliowing  of  earner.) 
by  patient) 

id  I  Use  of  cleansing  techniques  developed 
to  cleanse  photos  of  Mars  to  sharpen  medi- 
cal x-rays  for  cxamln.ilion  by  doctors 

lei  Extension  of  space  simulation  con- 
cepts to  'reate  computerized  manikin  for 
training  In  anesthesiology 

10  Products 

1  a  I  Air  bearing  developed  for  Saturn 
L.iunch    Vehicle   adapted    to   household    ap- 
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pllHOces    U)    en;il)!e    etT<  rtless    movement    by 
housewife 

(bt  Development  of  a  iftiiiUy  of  paints  for 
coaling  of  spacecraft  with  high  resistance  to 
heat  cold,  abr.i.'~lon  .md  .icld.'^  These  will  be 
manufactured  and  marketed  by  22  private 
ciimpanips  under  license  Ironi  the  space 
agency 

(CI  A  dry  lubricant  compounded  by  space 
engineers  Is  available  for  commercial  use 
When  sprayed  on  ball  bearings  and  heat 
treated,  it  lubricates  at  temperatures  up  to 
1200"  F 

id  I  A  small  (satellite  program  developed) 
rcmote-sen.slnR  unit  Is  available  for  use  In 
obtaining  accurate  temperature  measure- 
ments In  difficult  access  locations  In  labora- 
tories and  plants 

lei  An  aluminum  coating  process  used  on 
.1  Navv  satellite  Is  now  being  employed  to 
tint  cookware.  aluminum  siding  and  auto 
trim 

if)  Lightweight  fibers  first  used  in  rocket 
cases  are  beine  wound  Into  chemical  storage 
tanks,  rallro.id  tank  cars  and  highway  tractor 
trailer  tankers  to  make  them  stronger. 

I  (J  I  An  ahmunlzed  plastic  developed  to 
protect  satellites  has  been  fabricated  Into  a 
camper's  blanket  which  will  fold  small 
enough   to   Ht    Into  a   shirt   pocket. 

I  h  I  Miniaturized  electronic  circuits  created 
for  rockets  and  .spucecraft  are  being  utilized 
in  radios  television  sets,  record  players,  com- 
puters and  tape  recorders 

SP.^CE    AND    .SOCIETY 

The  direct  economic  and  technological 
impact  of  the  space  program  Is  quite  ob- 
vious Not  .so  obvious,  but  of  even  greater 
im!X)rtance  In  the  long  run,  are  the  basic 
contributions  of  the  program  to  bringing 
together  people  from  all  disciplines — 
from  medicine  and  the  life  sciences, 
through  physics,  astronomy  and  engi- 
neering to  economics  and  public  admin- 
istration— and  causing  them  to  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal,  the  long- 
term  survival  of  men  in  space.  I  believe 
that  this  forced  intermingling  of  knowl- 
edge and  .skills  will  do  much  to  create 
new  solutions  to  many  of  our  immediate 
as  well  as  long-term  social  and  urban 
problems. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
guarantee  full  employment  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  this  Nation,  and  maintain  a  stable 
society,  if  the  number  of  people  in  that 
society  continues  to  increase  each  year, 
unless  at  the  same  time  we  create  new 
technology,  new  industries  and  new  out- 
lets for  all  these  people. 

There  are  those  who  complain,  "Why 
.should  we  spend  this  money  to  explore 
space  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
right  here  on  earth?" 

To  these  people.  I  say  that  there  was 
plenty  to  be  done  in  Europe  when  Coliun- 
bus  left  it.  And  there  is  still  plenty  to  be 
done  there.  If  Columbus  had  waited 
until  Europe  had  no  more  Internal  prob- 
lems, he  would  still  be  waiting.  But  the 
opening  up  of  the  New  World  did  more 
to  revive  the  European  culture  and  econ- 
omy than  any  internal  actions  could  pos- 
sibly have  done. 

Similarly.  I  strongly  believe  that,  be- 
cause of  Vietnam  and  the  crisis  In  our 
cities,  a  dynamic  space  program  becomes 
of  even  greater  importance  than  before. 
Our  Nation's  accomplishments  in  space 
serve  to  Inspire  a  reawakening  of  the 
.American  spirit  and  a  rebirth  of  our  na- 
tional pride,  at  a  time  when  our  purpose 
is  faltering  at  home,  and  our  image  Is 
being  tarnished  abroad. 


MEDICAL    BENEFITS    KROM    SPACE 

Dr.  Charles  A,  Berr>-,  M.D.,  Director  of 
Medical  Research  and  Operations, 
NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Hous- 
ton. Tex,,  has  furnished  me  with  a  siu- 
niflcant  review  of  space  medicine  and  its 
application  to  our  dally  lives,  as  follows ; 

Selection  and  medical  care  of  astronauts: 

1.  Better  detinltlon  of  the  range  normality 
and  thus  disease. 

2.  Use  of  tests  of  boby  systems  in  dynamic 
state  for  prediction  of  fxiture  performance 
(Will  become  part  of  annual  medical  ciieck- 
up  for  all). 

Protection  against  environment  of  .■<pace 
and  provision  of  habitable  spacecraft 

1.  Space  helmet  use  in  resplraU)ry  tests 
on  children  thus  requiring  no  nose  clip  and 
mouthpiece. 

2.  New  non-flammable  materials  for  use  in 
surgery,  etc, 

3.  New  materials  and  lechnkjues  ot  .ippll- 
catlon   seen    in   artificial   organs.   Joints,   etc. 

4.  New  atmosphere  contaminant  evaluation 
techniques  and  understanding  of  chronic 
toxic  elfecls  applicable  to  our  cilv  .or  pollu- 
tion problems  and  industrial  activities 

5.  Need  to  simulate  1  6  i?  has  i-roated 
training  devices  ):)eing  used  bv  cripi)led  pa- 
tients   in    a    Texas    Rehabilitation    Institute. 

6.  Need  to  have  desirable  diet  in  Might  has 
called  for  new  food  technology  and  storage 
and  packaging  techniques  v.hich  liave  many 
uses  in  everyday  life 

7.  The  possibility  of  rpturnitu'  living  dis- 
ease agents  from  the  moon  has  <  reated  a 
lunar  recciv  iiu'  laboratory  where  isolation 
techniques  and  diaRiiostic  procedures  are 
being  developed  which  wA\  aid  hospitals  in- 
volved In  organ  transplants,  etc. 

This  luuque  facility  also  hius  the  only 
animal  and  plant  colony  of  its  type  available 
for  basic  biopcicnce  investigation. 

8.  A  lunar  walker  devf-loped  lor  unmanned 
exploration  of  the  lunar  surface  is  now  being 
used  by  crippled  ..nd  ])aralv/,ed  children  at  a 
C.UUornia  Rel'.abilitation  Center  for  locomo- 
tion. 

9.  Computer  techniques  used  ior  inten- 
sification of  TV  images  in  llie  Surveyor 
spacecraft  are  being  used  to  improve  diag- 
nostic X-ray  images. 

10.  Laminar  flow  clean  room  ttclinKnu-; 
used  In  assemblying  spacecraft  ctjuipment 
are  now  being  tried  m  Itospitals  to  reduce 
infection  spread. 

U.  Sy.stems  .oialysis  •e<hniques  are  oeitig 
.tpplled  to  hospital  dc-sit'o  ..ud  m.»!;y  'pctihc 
medical  problems. 

12.  Hyperbaric  i  high  pressure  i  I'Jiiimbers 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  reactlon.s  to 
decreased  barometric  pre.ssure  are  being  used 
in  treatment  of  tetanus.  s;aii£Tene  and  for 
certain  surgical  procedures 

13.  The  need  lor  data  on  low  dosage  radia- 
tion effects  m  humans  has  resulted  in  a  co- 
operative project  to  obtain  this  mlormation 
of  value  to  us  in  planning  ,pacefllghls  and  'o 
physicians  treating  jiaiienis  with  such  doses, 

14.  The  liquid  cooled  garment  us«d  under 
our  lunar  spacesult  is  being  used  to  c-ontrol 
fever  In  patients  and  :n  persons  exposed  to 
high  temperature  working  conditions. 

Monitoring  man  in  the  space  environment 
and  noting  physiological  changes: 

1.  The  need  for  miniaturized  .sensors  ca- 
pable of  measuring  .''unction  of  many  body 
systems  has  created  a  technology  used  in  re- 
covery rooms,  intensive  care,  and  coronary 
care  units  as  well  as  in  diagnostic  medicine. 

Soon  coronary  patients  .md  persons  with 
high  blood  pressure  can  be  evaluated  as  they 
go  about  their  Job.  home,  recreation,  etc. 
allowing  better  scientific  care. 

2.  The  ability  to  telemeter  and  record  data 
has  been  instrumental  in  outpatient  evalua- 
tions. 

3.  The  iieed  to  provide  comprehensive 
medical  care  to  the  Amencan  populace  is 
Jeopardized     by     shortages     of     phvBicians. 


nurses,  etc  H(>=i)itjOs  designed  wit!  ,-ontrol 
:.tatlons  displaying  .iiid  recording  d.ita  i.iu 
wards  .>f  instrumented  patients  can  bring 
:tdequate  care  nearer  realilv 

4  'llie  need  if>  .m.ily/p  and  handle  many 
hours  ol  sp.K'elliglit  data  has  U-d  lu  rescaich 
„nd  development  culnunat.ng  in  ilie  u.se  ol 
computers  lo 

.1.  .Xnalyze  electrocardloRr.iniB  and  elect ro- 
eneepii.ilopr.uns  i  brain  waves) 

b    ,'\,'slst   in  dlag!io;-ls  and   treatment 

c  Prov'de  ireiitt  d:tfi  .oid  rate  m  chiOiL-e 
d.ita. 

These  TecliMlfjUes  will  .illow  the  phvsieiali 
more  linie  with  the  )).ilienl  ,ind  imi  the  nec- 
e.ssiiry  lium.tn  relationship  liack  into  medi- 
cine for  they  cui  pick  out  ilie  .ibnornial 
data  for  the  physician  to  evalu  ■!?  .oid  not 
'.vast<"  his   time  with   •he  norni.il 

5,  Bed  rest  studies  are  used  to  oljtuii  Jiliys- 
lolojilcal  data  :-.liiiulatlnt'  weightlessness  .md 
we  are  learning  ,i  gre.it  de.ii  .ilKiut  tlus  time 
lionored  metliod  ot  medical  tlierap>  vvlucli 
will  aid  in  Its  InteUlgent   use  oy  physicians 

t).  We  ,ire  observing  earlv  .idaptlve  cii  ,ngts 
to  a  peculiar  environment  .Old  thus  Icirnaig 
about  the  iihysiolocy  of  body  sy.stem  ,idapt:i- 
tloiis 

7  The  red  blood  cell  losse,s  noted  in  our 
:.p,a-e  Mlglits  have  led  t«  detailed  .studies  on 
red  blood  cell  destruction  liaving  wide  .ippli- 
c.allon  to  l3l:.od  dlse.i.ses 

a.  The  same  Ijlood  tudles  led  t.>  ase  ol 
the  electron  inicroprul)e  to  identily  niet:ils. 
in  vvliite  blood  cells  and  i  lindiiig  ol  in- 
cre,.sed  levels  of  liUinlum  and  /liic  in  certain 
c.nccr  cells  which  may  lie  of  Myuuic  .ik  e  in 
the  assault  ol    this  disease 

1).  The  ne"d  to  plan  exercise  regimes  whlcii 
will  protect  aKamst  calcium  .Old  lolrrijji  ,i 
lo.ss  :us  well  as  cardlt)vascular  decondltionli^g 
iia.s  led  to  studies  of  exercise  e.'fects  laluable 
to  all  citizens. 

10.  Tlie  concern  about  the  elfect  of  ihe 
weightless  environment  on  sleep  has  led  to 
development  of  some  new.  Kiinple,  easy  to 
wear  in  a  skull  cap  electrodes  lor  obtaining 
the  eiectroencep!uilofc;r.iin,  :uid  to  U.-iiilid 
research  In  associating  phy.i^loUiglcal  data 
witli    effective    sleep 

11,  The  inslnimei  t:illon  need  iins  rreatid 
all  .sorts  of  dlacnostic  dcMres  like  ;i  poeket 
oscilloscope  for  determining  iireBence  of  lile 
ill  an  apparently  dead  p.ilient  ;oid  v.O'ious 
electronic  pills  for  determining  the  state  ol 
bowel  acidity,  etc. 

12  The  need  for  physicians  and  engineers 
to  understand  "ach  other  and  v,-ork  as  i  team 
has  Treated  an  effective  team  which  mim  be 
traiisierrcd  to  all  of  medinne  for  progress 
ni  medicine  is  now  intimately  tied  to  arti- 
ficial org.iii  development  ,iiid  engineerint; 
simulation  of  biological  systems  which  re- 
c^tilre  such  team  work  to  succeed. 

Mr,  DADDARIO,  Mr,  Chalnnan,  Sput- 
nik I  was  orbited  on  October  4.  1957.  This 
dramatic  technical  achievement  in- 
augurated the  space  a.ge  and  at  the  same 
time  surprised  everyone  with  the  power- 
ful emotions  it  aroused  everywhere.  The 
spectacular  success  of  Sputnik  I  gained 
enormous  prestitre  for  the  USSR,  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  .States. 

Thus,  the  orbiting  of  this  first  man- 
made  satellite  became  a  ]X)werful  chal- 
lenee  to  the  technological  capability  of 
the  United  States.  Tlie  Conttress  re- 
.sponded  to  this  challenge  by  enacting 
the  Space  Act  of  1958.  Sputnik  I  made 
this  Nation  realize  at  great  cost  to  our 
national  pride  that  as  a  great  nation  we 
must  acquire  and  retain  a  second-to- 
none  position  in  aeronautics  and  .space, 
and  that  this  requires  that  we  command 
the  great  technologies  of  our  time.  The 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States  are  irrevocably  bound  to 
our  leadership  and  capability  in  space. 
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fc.aim^t  pursuit  of  difficult  and  worth- 
while objectives  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain tiip  ^rcatnfss  of  the  Nation  This 
IS  particularly  true  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  technoloRy.  Since  our  space  pro- 
sram  is  primarily  a  scientific  and  techno- 
lomcal  undertakint!  involvinu  ditlicult 
and  worthwhile  o'  lectives.  It  is  im- 
portant that  It  be  sustained  on  a  viable 
and  orderly  basis. 

The  economic  effect*  of  the  space  pro- 
gram are  radiatin.;  throu;ihout  our  so- 
ciety Everywhere  it  has  widened  our 
horizons  Its  ener-iizlng  force  permeates 
our  economy  It  Is  a  seedbed  for  inven- 
tion, a  stimulus  to  huher  productivity 
aiid  a  task-master  ior  precision  and  re- 
liability 

To  be  a  technoloiiical  nation  requires 
a  hii{h  order  of  educational  skills  and 
excellence  Prourams  liKe  the  >pace  pro- 
gram stimulate  youn«  people  to  hi«her 
educational  levels  This,  in  turn,  pro- 
vides gainful  employment  which  helps  to 
resolve  sociolO!,'ical  problems. 

Technolot;ical  pn)t;res,s  in  the  United 
States  has  a  significant  effect  in  stimu- 
hitint;  worl'iwide  progress  The  leaders 
of  counlrit^s  in  Western  EXirope  iiave 
noted  the  advantages  that  flow  into  US. 
industry-  from  the  space  program  and 
are  quite  concerned  about  what  has  ueen 
called  the  technolouy  eap  One  of  Eu- 
rope s  leading  finance  ininisters  has  esti- 
mated that  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
United  States  on  space  research  10  years 
at;o  is  woith  four  times  as  much  in  eco- 
nomic value  to  this  Nation  today 

In  an  effort  to  bridee  this  '  technolos^y 
v;ap.  '  European  leaders  in  government, 
science  and  industry  are  working  with 
renewed  eneru-y  to  establish  broader 
bases  for  international  cooperation  than 
ti'.ey  have  thas  far  been  able  to  obtain. 
This  exemplifies  in  yet  another  way.  a 
basic  benefit  of  space  that  is  significant- 
ly purposefil  in  brin?ln4  peoples  of  the 
world  closer  together 

Scientific  discovery  will  provide  the 
ba.'is  for  many  practical  benefits  for 
mankind  here  on  earth  The  main 
achievement  in  space  science  so  far  has 
tocn  m  learning  about  our  environment 
We  have  learned  that  there  is  not  a  per- 
fect vacuum  in  interplanetaiy  space  We 
have  learned  about  solar  wii-.d  and  we 
have  discovered  the  Van  Allen  radiation 
belts  around  the  ea;  th  Basic  benefits  we 
can  foresee  from  a  scientific  standpoint 
concern  what  v.e  can  learn  about  the 
ormin  and  evolution  of  the  earth,  the 
sut:   and  the  planets 

.Xcademxian  Anatoli  Blauonravov, 
Chairman  for  Space  Research  and  Uses. 
U.S.S  R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  re- 
cently stated : 

The  science  unu  'echtiology  of  our  clays 
are  no  longer  satlsned  with  the  information 
which  mny  be  obtained  in  terrestrial  condi- 
tion* They  rf<iiure  '.he  contuiuoiis  expjtn- 
»loti  of  the  sph?re  fr.'m  which  information 
U  <>bt-tined — tit  recei.iiig  an  ever-increasing 
amotmt  of  information  from  space 

We  exroct  to  learn  much  about  the 
oi-iiin  and  evolution  of  life  and  much 
about  the  dynamic  processes  that  shape 
man's  earthly  environment  History  has 
tau'-'ht  us  that  the  gieatest  payoffs  from 
scientific  discoveries,  the  ones  which  will 
be  the  most  sixnificant.  and  have  the 
widest  application,  may  well  come  from 


some  unforeseen  aspect  of  our  space  pro- 
gram 

A  viable  and  orderly  .space  program 
will  li>.suie  Uat  Ih.e  Nation  will  not  be 
forced  to  embark  on  costly  crash  pro- 
,rains  to  recoup  lost  prestige  and  leader- 
ship as  a  result  of  international  compe- 
tition 

National  security  and  technological 
lerdership  are  the  most  compelling  rea- 
sons for  continuing  our  efforts  in  space 
No  nation  of  our  stature  can  afford  to 
lag  in  any  technology,  to  .surrender  the 
leadership  in  that  t^-chnology  to  others. 
The  US.SR  contuuies  to  pre.ss  forward 
in  space  exploration.  A  continued  strong 
effort  will  be  required  by  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  comix-titive  posi- 
tion in  space.  The  .saturn  I  workshop 
which  is  now  under  development  m  the 
Apollo  applicatlol^s  program  will  provide 
the  capability  to  maintain  our  competi- 
tive position  m  space  at  an  t»conomical 
cost 

The  Nations  investment  in  space  to 
protect  Us  security  and  technology  gen- 
erates many  other  basic  benefits  This 
investment  is  paying  uff  m  economic  and 
social  progre.ss  New  and  unimauined 
vistas  are  being  opened  up  History  tells 
us  that  we  can  expect  many  unforeseen 
wonders.  In  1937  a  technological  forecast 
totally  missed  the  computer,  atomic 
energy,  antibiotics,  radar  and  ict  pro- 
pulsion. Each  of  these  has  Ijecome  either 
a  maior  industry  or  a  group  of  industries 
employing  miUions  of  people,  ijood  evi- 
dence that  today's  idea  may  well  be  to- 
morrow s  industry 

Economists  are  agreed  that  the  prime 
stunulator  of  a  nation's  economic  growth 
IS  technological  innovation.  And  the 
space  program  is  in  the  forefront  of  that 
technological  innovation.  Space  age 
technology  has  resulted  in  a  revolution 
in  the  past  decade  While  it  is  difficult  to 
precisely  measure  the  exact  impact  of 
this  technology  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
real  and  it  is  si.gnlficanl 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  po- 
litical importance  of  a  country  today  is 
closely  connected  with  its  technological 
development,  that  is.  the  most  powerful 
States  are  those  that  arc  the  most  ad- 
vanced m  technology  It  has  been  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  those  nations  in 
the  world  which  do  not  persc\ere  in 
research  and  development  progranis  are. 
at  the  same  time,  those  which  fail  to 
develop  an  economy  which  adequately 
feeds,  clothes,  educates,  and  hnu.ses  its 
people 

Even  in  its  early  stages,  the  space  pro- 
gram has  already  forced  development  in 
the  state  of  the  art  in  himdreds,  or  per- 
haps thousands,  of  areas  of  science  and 
technology  Not  only  have  new  combina- 
tions of  materials  been  fabricated,  but 
new  uses  have  been  made  of  old  prod- 
ucts and  resources. 

The  fuel  cell,  for  example,  which  was 
Invented  in  the  last  centuo'.  found  no 
marketable  application  until  it  was  re- 
cently used  for  supplying  electrical  power 
on  board  the  Gemini  and  Apollo  space- 
craft 

The  use  of  liquid  hydrogen  in  the  fuel 
cell  and  in  the  Saturn  launch  vehicles 
has  resulted  In  the  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  liquid  hydrogen  production  ca- 
pability from  a  few   hundred  pounds  a 


day  to  .several  liundred  tons  per  day 
Similarly,  then-  have  been  developed 
supennsulations  and  .safe  techniques  for 
handling  these  luels  and  power  .sources 
A  con.sortjuin  involviiu;  30  gas  comijanics 
throughout  the  country  was  formed  i>- 
cently  to  develop  a  'power  cell."  usuii,' 
this  technology,  for  use  in  the  home  to 
supply  heat,  power,  and  air  conditioniiik: 

Perishable  and  portable  tools  of  manv 
kinds  have  been  redesigned  and  im- 
proved ;n  order  to  accomplish  the  pat- 
ticular  tasks  which  new  metals  and  new 
alloys  in  launch  vehicles  and  spacecratt 
have  required  The.se  are  being  used 
throuithout  industry  in  their  modified 
foiTiis  and  are  accomplishing  notable 
.savlnus   in   manpower   and   inventnrvv 

The  space  pioaram  has  provided  the 
stimulation  for  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  lart;e-scale  digital  computers. 
Even  conservative  bankers  have  not 
hesitated  to  utilize  these  latest  advanci'< 
In  computers  to  keep  better  records  mo:e 
efficiently 

In  the  .Apollo  piogram  there  are  some 
600  computers  and  data  handlinL-  com- 
jilexes  all  linked  together  on  a  cominn;. 
project  and  on  a  common  basis  This  :~ 
the  laritest  sincrle  computer  installation 
ever  created  Once  we  learn  how  to  han- 
dle the.se  ma.ssive  computer  complexes 
on  somethin.:  like  a  manned  lunar  land- 
ing mission.  It  may  be  a  simple  step  'm 
undertake  efforts  on  tar  laitter  enter- 
prises such  as  u'lobal  evaluation  of  taith 
resources,  national  control  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  or  other,  as  yet  un- 
thouyht-of  projects. 

In  addition,  the  tnanacement  tech- 
niques which  have  been  de\eloped  as  a 
con.sequence  of  the  new  and  formidable 
requirements  of  the  Apollo  proi,'rain  hav. 
shown  the  way  to  increased  etflciencv 
and  to  setting  more  for  every  dolla; 
spent.  These  management  technique- 
are  flowhiL'  into  all  forms  of  ordinaiv 
industry  and  busine.ss  and  are  beitiL' 
closely  examined  throuL;hout  the  worlri 
by  administrators  whose  problems  are 
as  '.arious  as  slum  clearance,  national 
planning,  and  mass  education 

One  of  the  most  valuable  transfers 
from  the  space  proeram  to  our  daily  lives 
has  been  the  immense  improvement  in 
the  understanding  by  the  medical  i)ro- 
fession  of  the  "well  "  iuiman  bemi:  For 
centuries  doctors  have  treated  illness 
Because  of  the  importance  of  actually 
evaluating  the  liealth  of  NAS.As  astro- 
nauts, a  great  deal  of  material  .ibout  well 
pt  ople  has  been  amassed  which  is  bemu 
avidly  studied  throughout  the  medical 
profession.  The  need  to  know  at  all  times 
the  exact  physical  condition  of  the 
astronauts  while  in  orbit  forced  the  de- 
velopment of  biosen.sors  which  are  now 
being  used  throughout  the  world.  Tem- 
perature, pulse  rate,  blood  pressure, 
electrocardiograms.  elect  roencephalo- 
urams — all  of  these  can  be  accomplished 
•\ith  bioinstruments 

It  IS  now  ixissible  for  the  doctor  to 
monitor  the  heart  of  his  patient  who  is 
at  the  golf  club  or  working  in  his  garden 
with.in  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  A 
new  hearniL'  aid  will  soon  be  commer- 
cially available  in  which  closed-loop  body 
currents  replace  the  unwieldy  batteries 
•vvhich  have  always  been  a  part  of  this 
instrument.  -An  oscilloscope  which  a  doc- 
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tor  can  easily  carry  in  his  top  pocket 
can  detect  heart  action  in  the  apparently 
drowned  or  fatally  injured  accident 
l)alient. 

Medical  research  information  has  been 
computerized  so  that  work  which  form- 
erly took  days  can  now  be  accomplished 
by  a  doctor  in  a  few  minutes.  Automatic 
techniques  for  many  of  the  body  chem- 
istry evaluations  have  been  developed 
and  are  already  in  use. 

Internationally,  the  US.  balance  of 
liayments  is  m  a  critical  condition,  as  we 
all  know ,  but  perhaps  the  healthiest  part 
of  It  is  what  we  might  call  the  "tech- 
nological balance  of  payments."  U.S.  re- 
ceipts for  technological  exports  for  the 
year  1966 — the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  arc  available — were  SI. 3 16 
billion,  while  tiur  expenditure^  for  im- 
ported Items  of  a  technological  nature 
were  only  SI 37  million.  This  is  a  favorable 
exchange  ratio  of  almost  10  to  1.  and  it  is 
increasing  every  year. 

Our  200-year  history  of  expansion  and 
opening  of  new  frontiers  is  a  national 
characteristic  and  inheritance.  The  Na- 
tion's success  in  moving  ahead  has  re- 
sulted because  Americans  believed  in 
themselves  and  had  confidence  in  the 
future  It  was  this  confidence  that 
broupht  the  first  colonists  westward 
across  the  Atlantic  to  .settle  the  eastern 
shores  It  was  that  .same  confidence  which 
brought  other  generations  across  the 
continent  to  build  up  our  coimtry  all  the 
way  to  the  Pacific. 

Our  free  enterprise  .system  is  based  on 
confidence.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  automotive  industry  has  become  one 
of  the  dominant  forces 
and  has  changed  the 
transportation  .md 
throughout  the  world, 
pioneers  had  the  daring  and  imagina- 
tioii  to  move  ahead  into  uncharted  and 
unexplored  economic  areas.  Who  would 
liave  thought  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
thrt  the  newfantrled  "horseless  carriage" 
would  make  it  economically  profitable  to 
build  a  major  industry  around  the  rub- 
ber tree.  Or  th?t  oil.  which  was  being  re- 
placed by  electricity  as  a  means  of  illumi- 
nation, would  find  a  new  and  far  greater 
market  as  a  fuel  for  ihe  automobile? 

Columbus'  voyage  to  America  cap- 
tured the  imauinations  of  men  of  his 
time  even  though  he  went  to  the  wrong 
place  and  found  a  land  and  a  people 
quite  different  than  he  had  anticipated. 
Yet.  the  real  contributions  which  this 
new  continent  was  to  make  were  cer- 
tainly well  beyond  ONi-n  the  wildest  imag- 
ination of  men  of  that  time.  It  was  not 
until  many  ships  had  traveled  retrularly 
from  Europe  to  America  that,  in  fact, 
man  really  began  to  explore  and  exploit 
this  continent. 

The  Wri'ht  Brothers'  first  fiight  at 
Kitty  Hawk  dramatized  the  possibility 
"t  night,  but  it  was  not  until  airplanes 
'.ire  numerous  and  barnstorming  had 
-^^nen  way  to  commercial  flight,  that 
profit  began  to  come  from  aeronautics 
The  history  of  the  airplane  is  interesting 
:or  another  reason  Although  the  United 
-tates  was  first  in  its  invention,  it  re- 
:nained  for  the  Europeanii  to  adopt  it 
::)r  practical  use.  so  that  this  Nation  was 
:orced    to    borrow    British    and   French 
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designs  for  use  in  World  War  I  and  ni 
fact,  no  American-dcsiL'ued  i^laiie  Hew  m 
combat. 

The  submarine  was  invented  by  an 
American  named  Holland  but  was  first 
exjjloited  by  Geimany.  Uobti;  Goddard 
of  this  countiy  proved  that  a  rocket 
would  work  in  a  \acuuin.  but  the  Ger- 
mans used  the  principle  to  build  balii-stic 
missiles,  and  the  Soviets  first  achieved 
space  flight. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  are  perceptive 
enough  to  profit  from  history  and  that 
we  do  fully  use  and  exploit  this  space 
capability  we  are  developing  at  such  a 
heavy  investment  of  resources,  and  that 
we  do  allow  ourselves  the  time  and  free- 
dom to  use  this  capability  in  space  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
day  of  major  decision  as  the  House  tiives 
consideration  to  the  1969  budget  re- 
quests from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration— NASA. 

The  question  is  far  more  important 
than  meeting  current  space  commit- 
ments. 

Diverted  by  the  economic  problems,  by 
poverty,  by  the  massive  needs  of  our 
cities,  and  by  Vietnam,  all  of  which  are 
closer  home  than  the  moon,  the  .stars 
and  the  planets,  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  seem  even  more  ea^er  to  take 
.slices  out  of  the  NASA  budset  than  some 
were  1  year  ago. 

The  public  itself  appears  to  be  ;:rowin'4 
so  familiar  with  the  space  i)ro::ram  that 
it  is  njeasuring  merely  the  lencith  of  time 
it  takes  us  to  get  a  man  on  the  moon 
rather  than  the  far  more  .serious  impli- 
cations involved  in  the  ever-present 
challenge  of  Soviet  interest  m  outer 
space. 

There  has  been  little  .-tir  (  ven  with 
the  new  Soviet  .succes.ses  in  automated 
space-dockin?  and  few  letters  cross  my 
desk  related  to  the  dramatic  ( vents  now 
underway  in  this  imiJortant  field. 

Our  space  program  is  in  Lood  .sliape. 
Despite  such  setbacks  as  the  limited  suc- 
cess of  our  latest  SatU'-n  tost  lockci  and 
the  flash  fire  in  the  Arollo  cabin,  there 
has  been  no  serious  disruption  of  the 
NASA  timetable  and  v.o  .•  iiould  have 
Americans  on  the  moon  withm  tins  dec- 
ade. We  are  a.ssured  that  this  Nation  has 
the  .skill  and  the  manpower  to  .'tay 
abreast  of  any  conceivable  Soviet 
achievement. 

But  keeping  step  with  the  visibl-.  P^us- 
.sian  program  is  only  a  small  ]>a.n  of  it. 
Unless  we  maintain  lar-rraching  inde- 
pendent i'oals  far  !)e\ond  merely  putting 
a  man  on  the  n^.oon  and  bringins  him 
back,  there  is  no  way  to  keep  step  with 
the  Russian  scientist  woikmg  in  .-ecret 
on  projects  of  unimagined  scope. 

It  is  this  important  field,  far.  far  be- 
yond the  moon,  that  much  of  our  econ- 
omies have  damaged.  Vou  can  free  a 
man's  hands,  but  if  you  limit  iiis  imagi- 
nation, you  condemn  liim  to  slavery. 

Without  such  research,  those  wiio 
know  say  it  would  be  easy  to  wake  to  a 
new  sensational  space  step  that  would 
force  us  into  the  same  expensive,  des- 
perate gam.e  that  followed  our  discovery 
of  a  Soviet  sputnik  circling  the  globe. 

There  is  no  way  to  calculate  the  costs 
of  playing  "catchup."  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  sound  planning  on  a  continuing 


basis.  ))ailicuh".ily  w  hi'ii  tlie  piiialties 
that  eould  loUow  iniglu  well  niean  loss 
oi  national  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Fm.TON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  Meld  such  time  as  lie  may 
consume  to  the  -lentlenian  :iimi  In- 
diana     Mr.  PiOfI  KBUSH  I . 

Mr.  HOUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
iiesitate  to  u.se  the  term  "austere"  in  any 
matter  relating  to  a  budcet  since  this 
term  ,>eems  to  have  different  meanings 
to  different  people,  but  I  will  say  con- 
cernmt;  H.H.  1.5856.  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  lor  1969.  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  act  certainly  indicate  .i 
minimum  effort  with  curtailment  of 
many  proL-rams. 

.As  is  typical  m  such  cases.  NAS.\  .-ent 
ilie  budget  first  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  I  think  it  would  be  en- 
litihtening  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  know  that  NASA  asked  lor  sometliing 
in  excess  of  s4.7  billion.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau, in  their  wisdom,  considered  this 
Iiroiiram  and  this  request  and  reduced  it 
by  approximately  S390  million. 

Therefore,  in  our  eominittee  we  i  e- 
ceived  a  request  for  an  authorization 
Irom  NASA  and  the  Bureau  oi  the 
Budget  amounting  to  .'s4.3  billion.  Our 
committee  is  divided  into  three  subcom- 
mittees to  consider  tliis  amount  requested 
and  each  subcommittee  considers  tlie 
budget  in  detail  according  to  the  cate- 
gory and  the  function  for  the  use  of 
such  money.  These  subcommittees  then 
report  to  the  whole  committee,  and  I 
think  it  would  acam  be  <>t  interest  to 
-know  that  the  art^repate  cut  of  these 
three  subcommittees  in  funds  lequested 
amounted  to  .^153  million.  Tiieielore.  the 
bill  before  u.^  today  would  ask  this  House 
to  authorize  approin-iations  for  fiscal 
vear  1969  in  the  i.mount  of  S4. 217. 323.000. 

.•■\ctually.  this  money  is  bi-okcn  down  in- 
to three  i^eneral  cateuories.  Hcsenrcli  and 
develo;3ment  would  receive  the  lion's 
.^hare  of  th(-  money.  This  buf.''-et  jiro- 
poses  $3,525,650,000  for  researcli  ;\nd  de- 
velopment. It  also  iirovidcs  foi'  adrnm- 
i.sfrative  operations  S646.7  million  and 
only  $45  million  lor  construction  of 
which  about  one-half  is  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  existin':  facilities. 

Con.sequently.  reuarriless  of  liow  one 
feels  tov,-arri  <;ur  space  effoit  and  the 
necessity  for  th.e  same.  I  tliink  we  must 
cof.cludc  that  your  committee  presents 
a  --'reatly  leductd  space  ]iror'rair.  for  the 
Hou.se  consideration  for  fi.scal  year  1969. 

I  think  all  of  us  on  the  committee  are 
acutely  av%are  of  the  dilemma  concerning; 
the  budget  and  the  President's  pro- 
nouncemtnis  concerning  reductions  in 
Tipcndifuies.  For  ))urposes  of  compari- 
son. I  wo'ild  like  to  say  h.'^re  ;hat  the 
authorization  request  contained  in  this 
bill  is  approximately  S700  million  less 
than  V\T  appropriritcd  m  fiscal  year  1967 
and  over  sSOO  million  less  than  v.'e  ap- 
I^ropriated    for    fiscal    year    1968. 

It  becomes  difficult  to  determine  where 
wc  can  feasibly  reduce  iliis  i^rocram 
further,  but  I  will  say  that  in  my  opinion 
It  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  the  jjro- 
•-■ram  to  a  lov.-er  fiaurc  without  actually 
discontinuing  either  actual  ongoing  pro- 
grams or  programs  jilanned  for  tiic  lu- 
turc. /Therefore,  na  wc  consider  tins  budg- 
et, the  decision  must  be  resolved  as  to 
what   programs  can   be   i)ared  down   to 
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even  lower  figures  and  where  additional 
reductions  in  I'undinB  can  be  accom- 
plished 

Here,  I  think  It  Is  necessary  that  we 
review  the  space  effort  planned  In  fiscal 
1969.  Naturally,  with  the  Apollo  program 
neannt;  maturity,  the  bulk  of  our  space 
dollars  are  dedicated  to  our  manned 
space  flieht  proKrams  Such  momv 
would  be  expended  for  the  present  .Apollo 
program  nr  as  it  is  more  popularly 
known,  the  landiniz  of  man  nn  th<^  moon 
Another  facot  of  this  program  is  the 
Apollo  application  program  which  pro- 
vides fundins  for  future  .jrocrams  to 
utilize  the  hardware  and  techniques  de- 
veloped in  the  Apollo  proKram  And  fi- 
nally our  advanced  missions  program  to 
rirtermme  the  future  course  of  our  space 
efTort 

As  we  all  know,  NASA  has  successfully 
completed  both  our  Mercury  and  Gemini 
programs  and  now  is  dedicating  a  great 
dea!  of  effort  to  the  Apollo  program  I  am 
pleased  to  report  here  that  NASA  has 
made  an  excellent  recovery  in  the  Apollo 
progiam  since  the  tragic  accident  of 
January  1967,  which  claimed  the  lives  of 
fhree  of  our  astronauts  The  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee  i)ared  S13  8 
million  from  this  program  which  will  al- 
low the  program  to  go  forward  with  ^ix)d 
planning  and  according  to  schedule  The 
total  money  allowed  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
i;ram  is  S2,i)L'5.000.000 

I  previously  mentioned  the  purposes  of 
the  Apollo  application  program,  and  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  this  program  will 
make  unique  contributions  to  mankind 
m  the  practical  usage  of  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  gained  Ir  our  manned 
space  flights  to  the  moon  It  is  necessary 
that  the  program  be  funded  at  this  time 
even  though  the  Apollo  program  has  not 
been  completed  due  to  the  leadtlme  m- 
volved  Unless  we  have  an  Apollo  appli- 
cation program,  the  space  effort  will 
largely  disintegrate  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Apollo  program  The 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee  re- 
duced the  request  by  $44  million  We  are 
lecommending  a  net  of  S395  million  for 
Aixjllo  applications  :n  fiscal  1969 

The  advanced  missions  program,  which 
is  tlie  third  category  of  manned  space 
flight  :n  the  research  and  development 
field.  IS  mostly  a  study  program  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  future  space  ef- 
forts This  committee  recommends  S2.5 
million  for  this  program  reducing  that 
fl.'Mie  from  .i  requesN-d  S5  million  by 
NASA 

The  next  category  of  space  expendi- 
tures in  the  field  of  research  and  devel- 
opment is  that  for  space,  science,  and  ap- 
plications These  are  the  type  of  pro- 
srams  which  fall  entirely  into  the  un- 
manned space  flight  category.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
NAS.A  s  programs  We  have  a  success  of 
H3  percent  of  all  the  shots  and  experi- 
ments attempted  during  the  past  9  years. 
.Actually,  success  has  been  almost  rou- 
tine and  failure  rare  I  am  .sure  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  successful  Surveyor 
and  iunar  orbiter  programs  which  fur- 
nished over  89.000  excellent  pictures  of 
tne  moon's  surface  and  returned  valu- 
able analysis  data  of  the  surface  and 
composition  of  our  moon  Probes  of  more 
distant  planets  such  as  the  Manner  V 


:'..:>'.  :  Venus  m  October  of  1967,  pro- 
',  .dfd  .1  areat  deal  of  data  on  that  planet 
Additional  programs  are  the  physics  and 
astronomy  program,  which  is  highlighted 
by  the  orbiting  solar  and  geophysical  ob- 
.servatory  programs 

There  are  reductions  made  by  the  sub- 
committee in  this  hold  However,  most 
of  these  could  be  categorized  as  deferrals 
and  postponements  rather  than  a  change 
of  direction  of  this  program  Several  pro- 
grams were  deferred  with  a  belief  that 
no  great  harm  would  be  accomplished  by 
delaying  these  missions  for  the  time  be- 
ing As  previously  stated,  the  reductions 
in  this  field  were  limited,  amounting  to 
536  b  million  However,  the  rate  of  fund- 
ing IS  not  nearly  as  high  as  the  number 
of  dollars  dedicated  to  our  manned  space 
program. 

And  finally.  I  would  like  to  di.scu.ss  the 
efforts  of  our  third  subcommittee  in  the 
field  of  advanced  research  and  technol- 
ogy as  well  as  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion This  area  was  reduced  bv  S56  ;^ 
million  I  think  we  all  must  agree  in  a 
program  of  highly  technical  and  scien- 
tific complexity,  advanced  research  leads 
a  way  to  improved  future  capabilities 
There  were  only  three  areas  out  of  th*" 
10  research  and  development  fields  cov- 
ered that  showed  an  increa.se  over  fiscal 
year  1968  Our  committee,  although  it  is 
not  generally  known,  has- lesponsibilitv 
in  other  tields  besides  the  peaceful  use  of 
outer  space  One  program  that  is  not 
generally  considered  in  our  field  is  that 
of  aeronautical  research  This  important 
field  in  addition  to  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition is  most  important  to  our  Na- 
tion Our  committee  for  many  years  has 
attempted  to  stimulate  more  emphasis  in 
the  field  of  aeronautical  research  This 
program  includes  work  to  reduce  engine 
noise  in  .let  aircraft  and  in  noise  abate- 
ment 

One  iif  the  biggest  reductions  made  in 
advanced  research  and  technology  was 
accomplished  in  our  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram with  a  reduction  from  S60  million 
to  Sll  7  million  or  a  total  of  S48  3  million 
below   the  NASA   request    The  e-ffect   of 
this  reduction  will  certainly  i)liase  dov.n 
to  a  very  minimum  level  the  continuation 
of  the  development  of  the  NERV.A  I  nu- 
clear thrust  for  our  future  .space  efforts. 
I  miiitioned  rarlicr  th-.it  'he  construc- 
tion of  facilities  program  totals  54.t  mil- 
lion ind  a  -•real  deal  of  that  amount  is 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  renovation  of 
facilities  already  in  ixistence  at  14  NASA 
installations  The  only  new  construction 
Involved  is  the  construction  of  two  210- 
foot  antenna-s.  one  in  Australia  and  one 
In  Spain,  which  are  necessary  additions 
ro  our  deep  space  network  and  critical 
to  jur  Apollo  program   One  other  small 
antenna  system  at  Ooldstone  Is  plaiin-d 
to  support  Project  Sunblazer. 

Just  briefly  about  the  administrative 
operations  of  NASA.  This  bill  provides 
funds  for  compensation  of  personnel  and 
operational  functions  at  NASA  head- 
quarters here  in  Wa.^hmgton  and  18  field 
centers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Drastic  cuts  were  made  in  this  field  last 
year  and  caused  considerable  reductions 
m  force  of  evil  service  employees 
throughout  NASA  The  amount  request- 
ed was  $648  2  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
and  the  committee  reduced  this  amount 


by  more  than  SI'-  million.  I  believe  this 
c.in  be  reduced  further 

As  v,e  proceed  ,n  thn  debate  of  this 
bill,  unquestionably  further  amondmrnts 
to  reduce  these  amounts  will  be  made  on 
the  fioor  My  -upport  of  these  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  will  depend  on  mv 
per.^onal  evaluation  of  their  effect  on  the 
program. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  iiivitiMv 
your  attention  to  the  committee's  report 
which  .Tccompanles  this  bill.  A  number  'f 
virwiHiints  are  expressed  by  the  minority 
memixTs  of  the  committee  as  well  as  mi 
occasion  M>mv  of  the  maiority  members 
I  hope  that  before  the  bill  comes  to  a 
vote,  ea-h  Member  will  have  a  chance  to 
;;ive  careful  consideration  to  these  addi- 
tional viewiwmts  I  hey  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subtects.  and  I  am  sure  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
Ltcntleman  yield'' 

Ml  ROUl  )FBUSH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr  Chairman,  we  ca- 
now  look  back  on  the  first  decade  f 
space  exploration.  10  vears  of  lanta- 
tic  development  that  already  is  being  ac- 
cepted as  commonplace.  In  January  1968 
the  United  States  launched  its  fir.st 
satellite  into  earth  orbit  The  space  flit;ht 
mi.ssions  conducted  by  this  Nation  :n 
1958  resulted  in  the  orbiting  of  four 
satellites  and  one  launch  vehicle  The  'i- 
tal  payload  weight  for  these  launches  :'> 
vears  ago  was  sll-thtly  more  than  L'5n 
pounds.  Today  in  1968.  one  Saturn  V  can 
easily  launch  into  earth  orbit  250.000 
pounds  of  payload  weight 

Te-n  years  ago,  no  man  had  ventured 
Into  space:  today  the  United  States  alorn 
nas  logged  nearly  2.000  man-hour.=  '>: 
space  night 

Today  we  can  see  the  substantial  c.n- 
inbuttons  of  space  technology  all 
around  us  here  on  earth.  In  meteorology, 
for  instance,  cloud-cover  pictures  from 
weather  satellites  in  space  help  us  to  uv.- 
derstand  and  to  predict  the  weather 
The  early  expectations  of  the  Commu- 
nications Satellite  Corp  have  al- 
ready been  surpassed  by  current  de- 
velopment of  .satellite  commuiiicati.itr- 
across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacif.c 
Oceans.  Work  is  proceedinu  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  global  system  for  co:r- 
munlcations  to  be  provided  by  the  in- 
ternational consortium  headed  by  Corn- 
Sat  Future  concepts  from  several  source.^ 
envision  worldwide  direct  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  the  home,  a  I'loba; 
data  bank  for  medicine  and  other  pro- 
fessions, and  an  orbital  post  ofBce  ;  r 
immediate  worldwide  transmission  : 
letters  by  satellite.  New  concepts  of  satel- 
lite navigation  have  been  developed  aiii 
are  being  used  for  Polaris  and  other 
Na\y  requirements. 

In  1961  this  country  set  a  goal  of  land- 
ing a  man  nn  the  moon  and  safely  return- 
itiL;  him  to  earth  before  the  end  of  the 
decade  of  the  1960's.  We  have  main- 
tained our  program  toward  that  '-oal  de- 
sliite  the  demands  and  i)roblems  of  a  rc- 
.-earch  and  development  undf^rtakinc  of 
this  magnitude  We  have  now  .success- 
fully flight  tested  and  proven  every  niece 
of  the  Apollo-Saturn  space  vehicle,  the 
vehicle  that  will  be  used  for  the  lunar 
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landing  mi.ssion  and  for  space  explora- 
tion .n  future  years  We  have  developed 
the  skills,  the  launch  facilities  and  the 
equipment  to  control  a  lunar  flight.  With 
the  recent  successes  of  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle  and  the  lunar  Module  spacecraft, 
NASA  officials  liave  expressed  the  belief 
that  we  liave  a  reasonable  chance  to 
complete  the  lunar  landing  mission  be- 
fore 1970. 

Over  the  past  10  years  this  country  has 
made  a  lar-.'e  investment  m  the  develop- 
ment of  the  space  program.  Much  of  the 
attention  has  been  locused  on  the 
maimed  lunar  landing  program,  yet  the 
funds  t  xpended  for  landing  an  astronaut 
on  the  lunar  surface  and  returning  him 
to  earth  represent  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  natior.al  investment  in  space  over 
the  decide.  Of  the  S30  to  $35  billion  spent 
in  space  activities,  the  equipments  for 
the  manned  lunar  landing  represent 
about  S3' J  to  ?4  billion.  The  balance  of 
the  equipment  developed  in  the  Aix)llo 
program,  apnroximately  S\9  billion,  pro- 
vides 'he  basic  capability  for  lifting 
large  payloads  into  sjiace  and  out  to 
lunar  distances  This  cnnability  will  be 
u.sed  in  many  ways  besides  the  lunar 
landin'- :  the  Apollo  applications  program 
will  incori)orate  a  number  of  such  uses. 
The  Anollo  applications  iirogram  as 
the  follow-on  to  Apollo,  will  be  a  major 
lechnolo'iical  step  forward.  It  will  also 
provide  this  Nation  with  the  potential 
for  future  spare  station  operations  which 
ran  have  far-rraching  effects  on  the  use 
of  nationr''.  rr^onrrr^ 

This  is  a  critical  year  for  the  future 
of  the  U.S.  space  program.  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  begin 
caritali7in':  on  our  investment  in  space 
by  making  i)rofitable  use  of  the  capabil- 
itv  being  developed  for  Apollo  in  the  next 
program  beyond  Apollo.  The  follow-on 
.Apollo  applications  program  is  designed 
to  expand  the  Nation's  activities  and 
knowledge  in  the  areas  of  space  opera- 
tions, experiments  and  practical  appli- 
cations, to  establish  man's  usefulness  in 
space,  and  to  injure  the  maximum,  return 
frotn  our  present  knowledge,  hardware, 
and  skilled  people.  However,  under  the 
current  budgetary  restrictions,  it  is  a 
very  limited  jirogram.  The  level  of  fund- 
ing we  liave  set  for  Apollo  applications  is 
austere 

Tl;e  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics recognizes  the  urgent  need  for 
economy  in  our  national  expenditures, 
even  for  most  v.orthy  programs.  We  have 
acted  to  meet  that  need,  and  we  have 
reduced  the  overall  NASA  budget  re- 
quest by  S153. 077.000.  The  program  con- 
tent !ias  been  pared  down  to  the  mini- 
mum level  for  maintaining  a  manned 
space  f.ight  program  in  the  early  part 
of  the  next  decade  and  preserving  a  basic 
capability  for  future  manned  operations 
in  .space. 

The  fiscal  year  1969  budget  request  for 
.Apollo  applications  is  60  percent  below 
the  estimate  given  the  committee  last 
year.  NASA  stated  In  testimony  last  year 
that  the  Apollo  applications  program 
would  need  SI  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969 
to  continue  at  the  planned  level.  The 
fiscal  voar  1968  level  of  funding  was  cut 
by  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
from  S454  million  to  S253  million.  Now 
the  fi.scal  year  1969  estimate  of  $1  bil- 
lion has  been  pared  down  to  a  request 
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of  $439.6  million  by  the  administration 
and  further  reduced  to  $395.6  by  your 
committee.  This  program  has  taken  all 
the  reductions  it  can  stand. 

The  funding  for  advanced  manned 
missions  studies  and  planning  has  been 
cut  in  half  by  your  Committee,  $5  mil- 
lion requested  to  $2.5  million  reported. 
A  realistic  study  program  should  encom- 
pass a  reasonable  spectrum  of  future  pro- 
jections for  proper  planning  of  future 
manned  space  flight  missions.  These 
studies  are  essential.  However,  I  believe 
that  NASA  can  operate  on  this  reduced 
funding. 

For  the  Apollo  program,  the  commit- 
tee approved  $2,025  billion  of  the  S2  039 
requested.  I  agree  with  this  funding  as 
presented  by  the  committee.  We.  in  Con- 
gress and  we,  as  a  nat'on  adopted  the 
course  of  landing  men  on  the  moon  and 
returning  them  spfely  to  earth  before 
the  end  of  this  decade,  as  a  focus  for 
developing  this  country's  capability  in 
space.  The  reasons  for  entering  the 
space  age  and  the  rea.sons  lor  Apollo 
are  still  with  us,  and  justify  our  sus- 
tained support  of  the  program. 

The  probability  of  achieving  the 
manned  lunar  landing  within  this  decade 
has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  fire 
la.st  year.  However,  the  reliability  and 
.safety  of  the  space  vehicles  liave  been 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  effort  and 
funds  expended  in  the  i)ast  year  to 
achieve  the  safest  spacecraft  design  pos- 
sible within  today's  state  of  the  art 

The  administrative  operations  budget 
covers  expenses  for  personnel,  travel, 
automatic  data  tiroce.ssing.  facilities 
services,  technical  .services,  and  admin- 
istrative support. 

I  believe  it  is  r'.enr  that  N.^SA  lias 
made  every  effort  to  cany  out  the  ad- 
ministrative operations  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1968  at  the  level  apjiroved  by 
the  Congress  and  accepted  by  the  Pres- 
ident. This  same  austere  level  has  been 
continued  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget 
for  administrative  operations 

NASA  requested  8648. 2  million  for  ad- 
ministrative operations  in  the  fiscal  year 
1969  budget.  This  has  been  cut  by  your 
committee  by  Si. 5  million,  to  S646.7  mil- 
lion. This  is  an  increase  of  only  .?6  3  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1968.  ar.d  S6  1  mil- 
lion of  this  increase  is  tlie  tost  of  the 
1967  Pay  Act. 

I  believe  that  NASA  mu.st  have  the  ad- 
ministrative operations  funding  reported 
by  the  committee  to  maintain  the  bnl- 
anced  force  of  imaginative,  creative 
people,  necessary  to  carry  out  the  diffi- 
cult and  complex  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  wh-ch  have  been  en- 
trusted to  them.  These  people  are  the 
scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
administrators  that  form  the  life  blood 
of  NASA.  They  are  the  ones  who.  in 
the  last  analysis,  are  accountable  for 
and  will  determine  whether  or  not  we 
receive  the  maximum  return  on  th's  ma- 
jor national  investment. 

Comparing  this  fiscal  year's  request 
for  new  obllgatlonal  authority  with  last 
year's  authorization,  17  out  of  22  Fed- 
eral agencies  show  an  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  Only  NASA  and  four  others — 
Post  Office.  Transportation,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency — show  a  decrease. 
Space  research  and  technology  is  the 


only  major  budget  function  to  have  re- 
duced expenditures  since  the  commence- 
ment of  tiie  increa.sed  U.S.  commitment 
m  X'letnam.  This  lact  becomes  ajiparent 
when  we  compare  the  exi)endituies  by 
1  unction  in  the  U.S.  budget  lor  fi.scal 
years  1966  and  1968.  I  have  considered 
fi.scal  year  1966  as  the  i)oint  of  reference 
since  this  marked  the  flr.st  year  of  siz- 
able expenditures  for  military  activity  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  '.'  years  since  fiscal  year  1966. 
expenditures  for  national  defense  have 
gone  UD  more  than  40  i)ercent:  exi)endi- 
lures  lor  agriculture  and  agricultural 
1  ('sources  have  increased  more  ihan  60  , 
l>ercent:  commerce  and  transportation 
has  I'one  up  by  more  than  17  percent: 
healtlr.  labor,  and  welfare  by  56  iiercent: 
education  by  83  percent:  and  housing 
and  community  development  by  250  per- 
cent. During  tins  .same  jjeriod.  space  re- 
search and  technology  expenditures 
lia\e  decreased  by  22  percent 

Tlie  record  wiil  show  that  the  com- 
mittee has  conscientiously  sliced  the 
funding  requests  for  the  U.S.  simce  pro- 
gram. The  oi^i^ortunity  now  seemis  most 
timely  for  the  ejther  agencies  and  de- 
l)artmen*.s  not  involved  in  the  two  very 
top  priorities — Vietnam  and  urban  dis- 
tres.s — to  bear  some  share  of  the  finan- 
cial sacrifice  s  required. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  overall 
N.^SA  budget  request  by  more  than  S153 
million.  Ill  consideration  of  the  financial 
needs  of  Vietnam  and  the  Nation's  urban 
cri.sls.  I  .support  this  reduced  budget.  It 
will  protect  our  .space  investment  for  re- 
turns in  luture  years:  it  will  suj^port  the 
-irowlh  of  our  national  economy:  and  it 
will  contribute  to  the  national  defense. 
We  can  best  .serve  the  Nation  by  ijass- 
mg  this  bill  today  as  it  came  from 
committPt>. 

Mr.  PETTIS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
•lenlleman  vield'' 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  uien- 
tleman  fi(jm  California 

Mr.  PETTIS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  view  the 
elimination  of  funds  for  the  NERVA  nu- 
clear rf)cket  etigine  development  from  the 
N.ASA  authorization  we  are  con.sidering 
todav  with  -ireat  regret  and  considerable 
alarm.  In  my  opinion  this  reduction  is 
setting  the  stage  upon  which.  American 
madequacv  in  space  and  consequent  em- 
barrassment 10  ihis  Nation  will  br-  re- 
vealed at  some  future  date 

The  sole  reason  for  our  (  mban  a>sment 
over  S!)utnik  I  is  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment policy  in  1.957  and  1958  was  short- 
sighted in  denying  the  full  use  of  this 
Nation's  resources  to  jjlace  a  satellite  m 
orbit,  before  the  Soviet  Union.  F\irther- 
more.  it  was  booster  power  that  enabled 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  embarrass  the  United 
States  before  the  world  and  to  shock  our 
people  out  of  a  smug  complacency. 

Diiring  most  of  my  adult  career  I  have 
been  as.sociated.  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other, with  endeavors  wholly  de|)enrient 
upon  progress  made  possible  through  ad- 
vance in  research  and  app'-ifd  technology. 
If  there  has  been  one  les.-oti  I  liave 
learned  it  is  that  advances  toward  the 
achievemcr.L  of  operational  objectives 
have  been  wholly  dependent  upon  avail- 
able oncr.gy  apjilicd  correctly.  Certainly 
this  is  true  in  our  space  program.  With- 
out adequate  boosters  produced  through 
well   organized   re.search.   we   could   not 
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;x)s.s.blv  liave  ai-hieved  the  :oal.s  wc  havo 
:ealized  in  our  Npact-  program  to  datr 
Last  year  NASA  aslced  for  timds  to 
conduct  the  NK'RVA  II  program  which 
would  have  eventually  tesulted  in  a  nu- 
clear engine  devctopinK  200.000  ixiunds 
of  thrust  This  u-chnoloiiy  would  have 
;)et  milled  us  to  undertake  any  space  mis- 
sion we  desired  within  the  foreseeable 
luture  includint;  planelar>-  prob«»s  to  the 
larthesl  reaches  of  our  planetary  system, 
auludinp  the  orbit  of  Pluto  3  bilhon 
miles  away 

The  elimmalion  of  NERVA  II  funds 
last  year  roiced  NASA  to  readjust  its 
present  research  programs  and  to  plan 
for  the  NERVA  I  The  total  request  for 
nucU-ar  rocket  research  was  $60  million 
Ihf  NB:RVA  I  is  a  rocket  entiine  designed 
•o  produce  75  000  pounds  of  thrust  With 
that  fn«ine  we  could  still  accomplish 
missions  in  space  which  require  energy 
i-AV  beyond  the  capability  of  any  con- 
ventional chemical  propulsion  system  in 
)ur  inventory  I  want  to  emphasize  to  the 
Members  that  this  tneine  in  fliKht  con- 
:ik;uration  could  produce  75,000  pounds 
'f  Oirust  for  1  hour  The  exlsttnK  proto- 
type ha.s  already  produced  5>0.000  pounds 
if  thrust  for  the  same  period  Conven- 
rional  chemical  rocket  eni;ines  of  simi- 
lar thrust  levels  are  fired  in  fllKht  at 
most  for  only  6  mlnutts.  The  ^,'reat  ad- 
vantaRes  of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine 
i>ver  the  ch-mical  rocket  should,  there- 
fore be  immediately  apparent 

It  IS  my  firm  conviction  that  even  de- 
ferral ol  the  NERVA  proeram  for  1  year 
would  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  future 
:nissions  of  NASA.  It  has  been  arpued 
here  on  the  floor  over  and  over  again 
•hat  the  program  should  be  eliminated 
because  there  were  no  assiKned  missions 
of  definite  flight  program  obiectives  as- 
signed to  the  cncine  Mr  Chairman,  this 
IS  a  fallacious  argument 

In  my  years  of  experience  in  the  avia- 
tion industr:  I  have  witnessed  time  after 
time  iiieat  strides  forward  m  aeronautics 
that  had  resulted  in  the  appearance  of 
lucraft  enu'ines  of  greater  and  itreater 
power,  which  no  airplane  had  yet  been 
designed  to  accommodate  Tn  very  short 
order  aircraft  were  designed  to  utilize  the 
enemes  to  threat  advantage  This  made 
possible  our  Nation's  dominance  of  avia- 
tion throughout  the  world  The  same  ha.s 
been  true  in  astronautics  The  Saturn  V 
will  utilize  engines  thai  had  no  dehnitely 
.i.ssigned  mission  or  vehicle  at  the  time  of 
their  inception  It  should,  the'efore.  be 
quite  clear  that  with  the  availability  of 
'ho  nuclear  engine  technolocy  to  NASA. 
defined  missions  and  obiectives  will  In 
short  order  be  assigned  to  it 

Much  IS  made  by  some  opponents  to 
the  program,  of  the  fact  that  the  run- 
out cost  of'the  engine  development  will 
approach  31  1  billion  by  197.S  The  burden 
of  the  cost,  however,  is  planned  to  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  6  years  The 
yearly  cost  is  well  within  the  resources 
of  the  Nation  over  that  period  of  lime 
In  summation.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  NERVA  is  an  action  of  default 
It  IS  a  tacit  withdrawal  from  the  fore- 
front of  space  exploration  at  some  future 
date  that  is  not  too  far  away  For  years 
we  have  been  standing  here  in  the  well 
and  avowing  our  determination  to  he  in 


the  forefront  of  space  exploration  We 
have  seen  this  happen  over  and  over 
again  Past  se.ssloiis  of  Congress  have 
committed  the  American  people  to  the 
same  enl  and  have  appropriated  the 
funds  to  achieve  it  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  \ery  heavy  financial  burdens  we 
are  tarrying  at  the  pnsent  time  I  am 
a  very  strong  advocate  of  austerity  and 
efllc.ency  tn  spending  But  ur  approach 
to  austerity  and  budgetary  efficiency 
must  be  reasonable,  must  t)e  prudent, 
and  must  take  into  consideration  the 
many  factors  upon  which  world  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation  basically  and  funda- 
mentally depends 

I  therefore  urge  the  House  to  recon- 
sider the  position  of  the  committee  and 
restore  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  funds  neccs- 
s&Ty  to  carrv  on  the  very  important  nu- 
clear KX-ket  in'-' ine  development 

Mr  BE1.L.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  Meld"* 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ;:entleman  from  California 

Mr.  BEXL  Mr  Cliairman.  1  rise  In 
.support  of  HR  15856  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration 

This  bill  «as  .subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  your  committee,  in  full  i  ecog- 
nuion  of  the  urgent  demands  of  budget- 
ary priorities 

In  addition  to  the  $390  million  cut  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  your  commit- 
tee further  reduced  tlie  bill  by  $153 
million — for  total  cuts  m  excess  of  half 
a  billion  dollars. 

Tins  IS  about  as  far  as  we  can  -o 
Further  reductions  could  cripple  on- 
going programs  and  add  significantly  to 
long-range  costs 

The  bill  v.e  have  before  us  today  is. 
I  believe  as  tlchtly  budgeted  as  possible 
while  allowing  continuation  of  critical 
space  commitments. 

.And  in  performing  the  tasks  to  which 
we  have  commuted  it.  NASA,  itself  has 
acted  in  lecounition  of  li.scal  realities 

It  is  the  nature  of  Government  agen- 
cies to  grow,  presenting  us  each  year  with 
larger  and  larger  requests  for  funding. 

But  NASA  has  In  fact  requested  less 
money  this  year  than  it  received  last 
year  after  .-izablc  cuts. 

.Although  the  emphasis  of  today .«  de- 
bate will  undoubtedly  focus  on  dollar 
aniLaints.  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  just 
what  It  IS  that  NASA  is  accom|)li.shing — 
and  has  accomp!l.^l.cd  —for  the  pcaple  of 
tins  Nation 

In  assessing  the  contribution  of  the 
space  program  to  the  national  well-being, 
there  is  a  ter.dency  for  .specific  mi.^sDns 
to  overshadow  the  total  scope  of  NASA 
activity — when  In  fact  the  flight  m:.s.sions 
are  only  the  top  of  the  iceberg. 

Let  us  l.>ok  further — at  some  of  the 
dollars  and  cents  returns  on  ctir  invest- 
ment 

More  than  1,300  inventions  and  im- 
provemeiits  of  existing  instruments  and 
techniques  have  been  pinpointed  as  di- 
rect results  of  the  exacting  requirements 
of  space  flight 

Space  research  has  revolutionized 
medical  knowledge,  and  its  application 
to  the  saving  of  lives. 

A    lepoit   of   our   committee   entitled 
The  National  Space  Program— Its  Val- 


ues and  Benefits '  points  out  that  in  the 
area  of  earth  resources  alone  it  w  ill  bt 
possible  I )  save  billions  f)f  dollars  through 
projjer  management  and  control  of  oui 
natljnal  re.sources. 

Another  study  e.stimates  annual  sav- 
ings of  up  to  $50  billion  when  space  re- 
search makes  ixj.ssible  accurate  3-  to  5- 
day  weather  f.irecasUs 

NASA's  contribution  tj  the  concept  of 
systems  analysis  lias  been  effectively 
adapted  to  j^rograms  m  urban  plannim:, 
air  pollution,  transportation,  and  water 
resources 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware 
that  scientific  and  economic  returns  do 
not  constitute  the  whole  picture. 

Thoughtful  ob.servers  surely  recogni/'t- 
the  consideration  of  military  balance  of 
power  in  the  world 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  Nation  con- 
trolling the  .skies  is  potentially  capable 
of  controlling  the  earth. 

Tlie  United  States  does  not  seek  such 
control 

But  we  in  this  Conuress  mu.st  insurr 
that  no  other  nation  attains  a  mastery 
of  the  skies  which  endangers  us — or  any 
peaceful  nation 

The  Soviet  Union  is  spending  20  to  :!0 
percent  more  in  terms  of  real  dollars  on 
their  space  proeram  than  we  are 

In    terms   of    jross    national    product 
they  are  spendint;  two  or  three  times  a*; 
much. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  .nich 
spendint;  levels  and  other  information 
available  to  your  committee.  I  am  pre- 
t)ared  today  to  make  an  educated  euess 
that  not  too  many  years  from  now  we 
may  witness  a  So'iet  feat,  jjeihaps  as 
dramatic  as  the  sputnik  launch  of  1957. 
that  will  demand  si-'nificant  new  under- 
takings in  space. 

And  in  sucli  an  eventuality  no  Membi  r 
would  wish  to  have  on  h's  record  the  fact 
that  excessive  emcrE'ency  spending  to  re- 
dress -ome  new  and  unforeseen  balance 
of  po'ver  in  space  was  even  partially 
caused  by  his  t:nwillingne.ss  to  support 
tills  research  and  development  procrnm 
?o  necessary  in  allowing  us  to  keep  up  to 
date  and  keep  our  options  open 

The  years  1958.  1959.  and  1960  pro- 
duced lessons  too  expensive  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  realities  of  the  future  demand  ;i 
rat'onal  level  of  standing  now. 

Such  a  level  is  lefiected  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  before  us. 

I  strongly  urte  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  as  reported  bv  your  Siiace 
Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
'-entleman  vield  ^ 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  I  .-hall  be  liappy  to 
yield  to  the  acntleman  from  iDwa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seemed  to  ha\e  .some 
difficulty  a  little  while  ago  in  getting  an- 
swers that  I  can  understand. 

Dies  the  gentleman  agree  that  this  bill 
provides  a  S153  million  cut  from  the 
bud'.jct  figure'' 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  From  the  budget 
request:  yes  But  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budset  also  cut  it  S389  9  million,  which 
is  the  figure  I  '^ave  you  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  i.s  the 
cut?  In  looking  at  page  3  of  the  report 
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iippioxmuitely  i,ne-iialf  of  the  proposed 
total  bill  c>l  S4  2  billion- 


Mr    KOUUKBUSH.  Right. 
Mr    GROSS    Is  tor  the  man  on  the 
moon  proiect:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  i.s  approxi- 
mately correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
i.;entU'man  will  yield  lurthcr.  how  much 
has  been  ex!)tnded  upon  lliis  inoondog- 
-Ic' 

.Mr  ROUDEBUSH  I  do  not  know  about 
-moonduLJLilc  •■  However.  I  will  .say  that 
the  Apollo  mo-' ram  was  reduced  only 
sliglith-  Ix'cau.se  lliat  jMOgram  has  almost 
reached  maturity.  We  have  expended 
close  to  S18  billion,  although  I  reserve 
the  right  to  verify  that  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  lose  me  auain.  In 
I  his  connectinii  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  •inatunty," 

Mr  FULTON  uf  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
■live  the  LTiitleman  the  figure? 

Mr  P.OUDKBUSH.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
.shall  be-  -lad  t,)  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsyhania  in  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman may  furnish  to  the  i;entleman 
from  Iowa  the  exact  fiuuro. 

Mr  rULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
\pollo  proL'ram,  for  fl.scal  year  1969,  as 
submitted  originally  was  S2.038.800.000. 
It  was  cut  by  my  amendment  in  the 
.imount  of  S13  8  iiullion  at  the  committee 
level.  The  Apollo  prouram  now  in  the  bill 
IS  approximately  S2,035  million.  That  is 
the  proerpm  for  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing 

Mr.  GROSS  Tliat  was  not  a  ven' 
tiealthv  cut 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  not  a  large  cut,  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  this  proeram  is  almost  complete. 
The  f/nly  word  which  I  can  use  to  ex- 
plain )t  to  the  '.'entleman  is  that  it  has 
almost  reached  maturity.  Almost  85  per- 
cent nf  all  the  funds  which  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  have  al- 
ready been  r.bl'.gated  for  the  Apollo  jn-o- 
gram  and  ;:'  we  reach  the  national  goal 
oi  i)lac.nc  man  dn  the  moon  and  return- 
ing him  to  eartn.  certainly  there  will 
be  a  call  for  more  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  future 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  had  better 
get  there  pret*y  .soon  I  understand  that 
an  cxrensive  laboratory  has  been  con- 
structed m  Texas  to  examine  the  dust 
or  whatever  may  be  obtained  from  the 
moon  and  ;:  is  f'oen  for  business.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  staff  of  the  laboratoiT 
is  doing  now  since  they  do  not  have  any 
moon  dust  to  analyze. 

.Am  I  correct  in  the  figure  of  at  least 
$10  million  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  this  laboratory? 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man IS  correct 

Mr  GROSS,  But  it  would  not  have 
to  be  staffed  at  this  time? 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH,  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  are  in  the  process  of 
staging  and  i  Quii)!Mng  the  laboratory  at 
present 

Mr  GROSS.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  a  >taff  to  analyze  moon  dust 
that  they  do  not  have. 

:\Ir    ROUDEBUSH    Well.  I  would  not 

belie\e 

Mr  CiROSS.  They  will  not  get  it  until 
1970.  if  they  L-et  it  "hen. 
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Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  a.ssure  the  v.iin- 
tleman  that  we  do  not  have  a  iaixjratoiy 
designed  to  analyze  mo'jn  dust:  which 
IS  standing  idle.  I  a.s.suie  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS,  ijul  the  buiUiuig  i.s  there.' 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Pile  building.  ;,s  I 
understand,  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  tlie  t  ciuiimunt  there? 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  It,  i.s  being  equipped 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  i.s  being  equipped  now  ? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.    liiat  is  correct. 

Mr.   GROSS.    Bui   they   are   goinu    t  j 

have  to  wail  until  1970  al  the  earliest  t.) 

gel  the  dust  to  analyze,  is  tliat  coiiect,' 

Mr,    FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  With 
regard  to  the  Lunar  Receiving  Labora- 
tory, the  total  cost  of  this  facility  was 
S14.i  million.  The  design  and  consli-uc- 
tion  of  the  facility  cost  S8.7  million.  The 
equipment  cost  another  S5.4  million.  The 
facility  is  now  being  sub.iccted  to  final 
acceptance  test  and  inspection  jno- 
cedures. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH,  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chaii.man.  v.ill  tne 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  t..  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY,  Mr.  Cliaiiman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieklin'4. 

May  I  at  this  time  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  visit 
Houston  and  inspect  the  laboraLiiy  and 
become  belter  acquainted  with  if,'  I  v.  ill 
even  lake  the  gentleman  fii-hing  viiue  iie 
is  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thai  ;.-  an  mtri-'uing  in- 
vitation. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  know  that  it  is  one  nf 
the  ucntleman's  lavorale  .sports,  and 
•vvhile  the  sjcnlleman  is  there  he  migiit 
as  well  have  a  little  relaxation.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  inlere.sted  m  tins. 
and  I  believe  he  ouuln  to  come  down  to 

see  It 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  It  is  c.uite  a  iniiltl- 

ing.  I  will  say. 

Mr.  CASYY.  Be  my  euesl 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  ■_■  entle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  -entieman 
on  the  excellent  statement  he  has  made 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  want  to  associate 
mvself  with  the  statement  the  gentle- 
man has  made  concerning  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House,  and  I  v,i.sh  to  say  that 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  House  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
'-iram  has  probably  been  discussed  in 
the  media  and  been  talked  about  by 
Government  officials  al  all  levels  of  the 
executive  branch  and  of  the  legislative 
branch— as  being  the  favorite  program 
to  cut  and  to  save  money.  One  person 
.';uggests  a  greater  cut  than  the  other, 

Mr.    ROUDEBUSH.    If   I    may    inter- 
rupt the  gentleman.  I  believe  some  of 


the  critics  will  reverse  iheir  position, 
11  the  Russians  pull  another  .space  spec- 
tacular, as  they  have  constantly. 

Mr  WYDLER.  II  would  undoubtedly 
turn  out  that  lho.se  who  are  .-houling 
the  \erv  loudesl  tor  tremendous  cuts 
ni  tins  program  would  immediately 
call  lor  a  tremendous  renewal  effort,  m 
that  event. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  There  i.s  no  (lues- 

tion  about  it. 

Mr  WYDLER.  The  point  I  am  trymg 
to  make  is  this;  I  believe  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  to  have  a  little  sound- 
ness in  their  attitude  toward,  the  cuts 
they  desire  m  this  prograni  because 
tlH-i-e  comes  a  i)oint  where  you  could  ab- 
s(jlutely  end  the  m'ogram's  usefulness 
to  ihe  Nation,  and  the  hard  question 
comes  as  to  when  that  point  is  reached. 
This  proeram  has  been  cut  by  the  Presi- 
dent the  in-ogram  has  been  cut  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  il  has  been 
cut  n  the  subcommittees  and  in  the 
rommittec.  and  il  has  been  cut  very 
Uiouuhtlullv.  I  believe,  at  all  levels  m 
an  attempt  to  make  the  program,  not  an 
casv  one  to  run,  or  one  with  a  lot  of  fat 
or  extra  money  in  it.  but  to  make  il  a 
,,1-ogram  that,  with  difficulty  but  with  dil- 
igence, can  be  utilized  by  NASA  to  give 
ihe  countrv  a  sound  space  program. 

Minv  Members  i.l  the  House  speak 
..bout  economy  and  yet.  when  the  econ- 
omy comes  liome  to  roost  on  them,  i-ar- 
tic'ilariy  j.^  their  own  districts  or  their 
.ection.'  they  Inui  it  \eiT  dillicult  to  ,-an- 
!;orl  the  cuts. 

This  i.rouM-am  i  '-(-ry  important  in 
many  -eciions  of  the  countiT  i.nd  '>e,y 
important  m  my  district,  y- 1  I  l>-el  mat 
■,s  a  reasonable  and  resiujn.'ihle  .e-is- 
1  ilor  I  have  to  be  wiiliiiu  to  acce;-l  cul.s 
in  this  pro.-ram.  However.  I  (xpecl  to 
have  cuts  made  in  other  pro-'rarns  that 
come  before  the  Hou.se  hi  view  of  the 
tremendous,  serious  economic  condition 
our  Nation  laces.  . 

So  I  have  supported  reductions  in  inis 
■ivoeram  thai  will  to  .-ome  <  xtent  liave 
■omc  effect  in  my  district,  uui  I  liave 
don'^  '■o  for  the  '.eneral  ;:ood.  and  u\  tne 
overall  h.ope  that  it  .v.ll  encourage  (.tn- 
,  r  Mrmbc's  of  the  Honst'  to  act  .ic- 
cordingly. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  recommend  lo  mv 
:,';iow  .Memoer.s  of  the  House  that  th.ev 
con.sider  most  .seriously  in  \olin'.'  on 
■imendments  that  ^vill  be  offered  on  tne 
fioor  the  total  impact  the  cut  thai  they 
do  make  will  have  in  this  pro:'ram.  and 
may  have  on  our  national  security  and 
on  our  iVcUional  inu'^'O'-'' 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH,  I  certainly  tr.ank 
the  "einkman  for  his  very  fine  remarks, 
and  I  might  say  I  agree  with  him  al- 
most 100  percent  in  what  he  has  .said. 
Mr.  BELL.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
uentleman  for  the  very  excellent  .state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  -entleman  is  exactly 
right  about  the  moon  or  ApoHo  iiro.icct. 
At  least  it  is  in  the  leveiin^i-off  period 
where  the  hardware  lias  neen  purchased 
and  the  personnel  are  on  board.  To  bring 
i-,  to  a  conclusion  now  would  be  like  stop- 
;nng  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
when  you  are  three-qu:irters  of  the  way 
throu!;h. 
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But  I  do  think,  as  the  gentleman  recol- 
lected, that  the  head  of  the  manned 
space  lllijht,  Dr  Geort!e  Mueller,  indi- 
cated that  if  we  were  lu.st  to  po.stpone 
the  moon  shot  for  a  few  years  it  would 
cost  us  $1  billion  a  year  lu.st  to  keep  the 
operations  going.  So  that  would  be  false 
economy 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  I  would  say  that 
this  ha.s  been  repeatedly  pointed  to  in 
committee  Of  course,  this  could  be 
artjued  academically,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  con.'^en.sus  of  most  people  that  it 
would  be  more  expen.stve  to  stretch  the 
program  out  over  more  years. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  vleld'' 

Mr  ROLTDEBUSH  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  GROSS  There  has  been  a  tiood 
deal  of  'alk  today  about  the  defen.se  as- 
pects of  rhi.s  proeram  How  much  Is  l^e- 
ins  spent  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  that  space  prnuram'' 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  I  will  have  to  sav 
to  the  t-'entleman  I  simply  do  not  know 
because  none  of  the  defense  aspects  come 
under  the  NASA  oru-ani/atlon  as  the 
-'entlemai)  know=  and  I  have  not  |>er- 
.sonally  discus.sed  anv  defense  aspects 
with  NASA 

The  main  role  is  the  peaceful  use  of 
outer  space  and  all  of  our  efforts  have 
been  dedicated  to  that 

Mr  GROSS  But  the  trentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  talking:  about 
militan'  vehicles  that  mav  tiow  be  orbit- 
in  •.:  m  space 

Mr  R0UDF:BUSH  I  know  of  no  such 
■.ehicles 

Mr  GROSS  He  has  been  talklne  about 
vehicles  that  mav  be  orbitlne  in  space 
^hat  (ire  nf  a  miluarv  nature. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  You  will  have  to 
ask  that  question  of  the  i.'entleman  from 
Pennsylvanin 

Mr  GROSS  My  understanding  is  that 
we  are  ombably  spending  al>out  SI. 500.- 
000  000  !!i  the  Defense  Depa-tment  in  ad- 
dition to  the  S4  2  billion  in  this  bill 

Mr  FUI.TON  of  Penn.svhania  Mr 
Chairmm  I  vield  myself  such  t*me  as  I 
mav  require  in  order  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman trim  Iowa   TMr    Gross l 

Tlie  Adm'nisTator  of  rhe  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminisfation 
.Tames  Webb,  appeared  before  the  S*>nate 
space  committee — that  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences — 
the  day  before  yesterday  he  said: 

Durlni-  the  -if^oiici  clec.itle  .'if  the  space 
.iKe  wp  will  iincloubtetUv  ftnrt  that  'here  are 
importint  rivll  and  mlUtiry  requirements 
for  space  vehicles  with  missions  requiring 
nuclear  propulsion  fir  which  It  will  pnivlde 
decisive  .id vantages 

His  statement  means  'hat  the  military 
field  i')f  requirements  for  a  hlah-level 
propulsion  nuclear  enrine  will  bo  deci- 
sive 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  uent'.cman  will 
vield  further 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
tihid  to  vield  to  the  t^entleman 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  still  tr>nn?  to  find 
out  how  much  is  being  expended  !m  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  military 
aspects  of  this  space  program 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  For  the 
Defense  Department's  military  space 
program,  there  is  allocated  SI. 673  000.000 
in  1967 


In  1966  It  was  $1,637  000  000 

In  1965  It  wa.s  $1  591.000.000.  or  about 
SI '  J  billion. 

If  you  examine  the  budgeted  expendi- 
tures, you  will  find  the  space  allocations 
are  \er.»  s  ibsiantial  in  the  military,  and 
are  increasing.  The  NASA  budvtet  is  volng 
down  As  I  ixjinted  out  t  i  \o\x.  from  the 
time  the  original  jiKstiRcation  was  jn'e- 
sented  by  NASA  to  the  administration 
for  the  1969  fiscal  \tar  budget.  NASA 
estimates  have  been  reduced  SI  1  billion 
first  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  then 
by  the  subcommittees  and  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  C'i)mniitt«e.  and  tav  the 
full  committee  Now,  the  Republican 
policv  r.immittet'  iias  recomini-nried 
unanimou.sly  niiUher  reduction  of  S185  9 
million  The  Republican  side  now  has  a 
pixsifion  that  tias  been  agreed  to  unani- 
mously, for  this  kind  of  cut  And  it  Is  a 
small  cut 

.Mr  GROSS  Would  \ou  make  an  ex- 
cention  for  the  t)Osition  uf  this  Member 
on  the  Republican  sid  •'' 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  said 
'lie  Republican  iKilicy  committee 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  throuL'h  the 
laboralorv.  I  think  it  should  be  iwinted 
out  that  the  staffing  will  b^  ver\'  small 
and  that  the  handling  and  analysis  of 
whatever  is  returned  from  the  moon  will 
be  done  bv  existing  agencies  and  bv  uni- 
versities :n  our  country  that  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  such  work. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  The 
gentleman  is  entirely  correct  Of  course. 
the  building  had  to  be  built  first  Then 
there  will  have  to  be  the  lunar  material 
for  the  laboratories  to  analyze  as  we  make 
further  explorations  to  the  moon  We 
can  then  tell  more  precisely  what  should 
be  in  the  laboratory 

But  we  mist  make  the  analyses  as  we 
^'o  along  The  bu'lding  must  be  there. 
The  building  must  be  there  before  thf^ 
'aboratories  themselves  are  equipped 
The  laboratories  will  conform  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  that  will  be 
made  as  we  progress 

So  far.  we  have  had  \er\'  successful 
t)ro2rams  in  relation  to  the  exploration 

0  the  moon  I  believe  as  ^'•e  go  along. 
they  will  keep  expenses  within  bounds 
The  building  for  this  Lunar  Rf'cer.inf 
Laboratory-  has  cost  around  SIO  million. 

1  believe  that,  in  coniunction  with  the 
administrators  and  as  the  gentleman  has 
sa'd,  the  moon  materials  will  be  .ide- 
nuately  handled  It  will  be  a  verj-  effi- 
cient ooerat'on  r.nd  having  it  located 
in  one  p'ace  will  really  result  in  a  sav- 
in? of  money. 

Mr  MILLER  of  raltfornin  Mr  Chair- 
man, T  vield  to  the  gentleman  from  .Ala- 
bama   Mr  .TovEsi 

Mr.  .JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Chair- 
man I  want  to  speak  -n  support  of  H  R 
'=^856.  authorizing  appropriations  to  the 
N?t!onal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 

The  Chairman  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  .Astronautics  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  a  most  thorough  and  skillful 
examination  of  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
eram and  for  the  balanced  bill  and  de- 
tailed report  we  have  before  us  today. 


The  committee  is  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  most  stringent  control  of  our 
national  programs.  The  committee  mem- 
bers read  the  reports  and  advice  of  econ- 
omists just  as  you  and  I  do  They  re- 
ceive the  same  type  of  letters  from  home 
asking  that  we  keep  the  Federal  budget 
at  the  lowest  po.ssible  level  and  restrain 
nones.sential  programs. 

The  committee  has  heeded  that  advice 
in  the  authorization  bill  for  NASA  The 
committee  iias  acted  after  deliberations 
based  on  its  expert  knowledge  following 
exhaustive  hearings  and  examination  uf 
our  Nation's  space  program  Tiie  com- 
mittee has  reduced  the  administration'.s 
N.^SA  budget  request  to  the  barest  mini- 
muin  consistent  with  the  most  economic 
utilization  of  our  resources 

Frankly.  I  would  like  to  see  us  do  more 
I  have  confidence  in  our  capabilities 
and  I  believe  this  Nation  has  much  to 
gain  from  a  greater  investment  in  the 
space  program  The  greatest  of  the  re- 
turns on  the  space  program  is  realii'ed 
here  on  earth  through  better  under- 
standing of  the  forces  of  nature  and 
through  the  considerable  transfer  of  new 
techniques  and  knowledge  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  everyday  life. 

In  most  endeavors,  the  future  rewards 
are  commensurate  with  the  investment 
This  is  certainly  true  in  the  space  pro- 
gram, wiiich  already  has  pioneered  in 
so  many  technological  and  program 
breakthroughs  of  value  to  a  wide  range 
of  industrial  endeavors 

One  of  the  most  telling  aspects  of  the 
importance  of  investment  in  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  endeavors  is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  economic  stagnation  in 
countries  which  have  neglected  proper 
attention  to  future  growth  We  cannot 
let  this  iiappen  here 

For  these  reasons.  Mr  Cliairman.  I 
urge  approval  "f  the  committee's  tec- 
iimmendations  with.out  reduction 

Each  of  tlic  Items  is  iinnortant  to  our 
total  space  program  but  I  believe  it  is 
especially  imperative  that  we  provide  for 
the  full  authorisation  for  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications iirogram. 

Th's  program  is  the  very  key  to  our 
Nation's  direction  in  space  in  the  years 
ahead  The  answers  we  will  gain  from  the 
Apollo  applications  j  rogram  will  allow 
us  to  make  knowledgeable  decisions  con- 
cerning wiiether  our  Nation  is  to  go 
beyond  the  moon 

I  liave  no  doubt  about  man's  capacitv 
to  chart  the  unknowns  of  space  I  fer- 
\ently  hope  that  this  Conrress  will  as- 
sure, through  adequate  funding  of  the 
.Apollo  anplications  i-irogran'.  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  planetary  exploration 

We  collect  much  data  from  unmanned 
space  endeavors  However,  man's  selec- 
tive discrimination  canabilities  are  im- 
portant to  allow  concentration  on  the 
phenomena  of  greatest  scientific  inter- 
est in  space  This  assures  inax'n^.um  re- 
turn on  our  space  investment 

The  Apollo  applications  flieht.s  will  be 
of  long  duration  to  determine  man's 
efTectiveness  in  the  extended  space  op- 
erations which  must  follow  if  we  main- 
tain our  space  efforts.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  forfeit  to  other  nations  rhe 
rains  to  be  realized  through  the  under- 
standing and  conquest  of  space. 

It  is  vital  to  appreciate  that  the  '^reat- 
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est  economies  are  realized  with  an  or- 
derly and  deliberate  pro!'ram.  Cutbacks 
now  and  crankups  later  when  we  realize 
we  h.ave  fallen  behind  will  prove  more 
costly  in  the  long  run  than  effective  util- 
ization of  our  Nation's  space  talents  in 
an  evenly  paced  ongoing  program. 

The  .XpoUo  applications  program  is 
an  example  of  tlie  economy  which  can 
be  realized  with  tliis  kind  of  orderly 
progression. 

Much  of  the  basic  components  and 
vehicles  of  the  .-Xpollo  program  will  be 
modified  for  u.se  in  the  applications  pio- 
■-  ram.  The  Saturn  I  orbital  workshop,  for 
example,  will  be  a  Saturn  S-WB  propul- 
>ion  tank  which  is  changed  into  a  living 
area  after  u  lias  propelled  itself  into 
>pace  The  10.000-cubic-foot  interior  of 
the  tank  is  many  times  larger  than  any 
■spacecraft  flown  thus  far.  Formerly,  the 
>I)cnt  tanks  were  considered  useless 
after  they  had  served  to  launch  a 
spacecraft. 

Financial  limitations  already  have 
dictated  deferrals,  cancellations,  and 
deletions  in  several  desirable  objectives 
of  tlie  .Apollo  applications  program. 

The  committee  has  brought  out  the 
minimum  po.ssible  program  which  will 
maintain  for  us  the  most  rewarding  op- 
tions for  a  diversified  planetary  program 
during  the  1970's.  I  unze  that  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  be  ap- 
proved without  reduction. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey  1. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee one  question,  if  I  may.  Your  author- 
ization bill  would  cut  the  NASA  budget 
to  the  bone,  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
any  sort  of  space  program,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  is  cut  so 
deeply  that  it  may  have  a  bad  effect  on 
future  programs,  becau.se  one  of  the 
uieatcst  assets  of  NASA  consists  of  the 
teams  of  scientists  and  engineers  that 
have  been  brought  together.  'When  you 
have  to  disband  them,  it  is  really  dis- 
astrous. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Listening  to  the  di.scussion 
today  of  the  members  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  I  gathered,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  was  with  reluctance 
that  vou  did  report  out  such  an  austere 
'nill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  we  did  so.  but  we  tried  to 
do  our  duly  and  cut  it  just  as  far  as  it 
could  be  cut  and  yet  maintain  a  viable 
program. 

Mr.  CASEY  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  work  on  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

I  know  the  pressures  that  have  been 
placed  upon  the  committee  to  reduce  the 
hill,  as  was  evident  on  the  floor  on  the 
part  of  some  Members  who  are  not  as 
interested  in  the  space  program  as  is 
the  chairman  and  others,  including  my- 
self. I  hope  we  can  keep  the  program 
on  a  .sustaining  basis  and  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  In  the  near  future  to 
again  gear  up  to  the  capacity  that  we 
need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  full  committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight  have  conducted  thorough  and  ex- 


tensive hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1969 
NASA  authorization.  In  the  face  of  the 
need  lor  holding  the  line  on  .spending  il 
would  be  easy  for  all  of  us  to  simply 
make  an  indiscriminate  cut  in  the  NASA 
budget.  The  committee,  however,  has 
thoroughly  reviewed  the  complete  NASA 
program,  including;  the  manned  .--pace 
flight  program,  in  hearings  with  N.ASA 
personnel  and  the  Manned  Sinice  Flight 
Center  directors. 

The  reductions  which  have  been  made 
by  the  committee  have  been  made  with 
careful  consideration  and  recognition  of 
the  need  not  only  for  reducing  the  NASA 
authorization  but  also  in  maintaining  a 
strong  and  progressive  space  program. 
In  the  area  of  the  manned  space  flight 
budget  request  several  changes  are  in- 
cluded. It  is  important  to  note  that  NASA 
has  proposed  no  new  manned  space 
flight  programs  for  fiscal  year  1969  de- 
voting its  full  efforts  to  accomplishing 
previously  approved  programs. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
-Apollo  program  has  recovered  well  from 
the  tragic  accident  of  a  year  ago  with 
the  launch  of  the  first  unmanned  Saturn 
■V — Apollo  4^and  the  first  unmanned 
lunar  module  test  flight  on  a  Saturn 
IB — Apollo  5.  The  Apollo  program  is  con- 
tinuing at  a  decreasing  annual  cost — 
S457.2  million  decrea.se  from  the  fiscal 
year  1968  appropriation — with  the  peak 
effort  having  been  reached  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  Apollo  applications  has  now  reached 
the  hardware  development  and  fabri- 
cation stage,  and  therefore,  .shows  an 
increase — $186.4  million  increase  from 
the  fiscal  year  1968  operating  plan — in 
planned  effort.  A  request  for  S5  million 
for  advanced  mis.sion  studies  also  has 
been  included  to  support  future  studies 
effort.  This  was  not  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1968  and  operated  from  unobligated  pre- 
vious year  funds. 

The  committee  made  the  following 
changes  in  the  bill  submitted  by  NASA: 
In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. NASA  requested  S2. 483  400.000  for 
research  and  development  in  manned 
space  flight  as  follows: 

NASA  requested  for  continuation  of 
the  Apollo  program  for  fiscal  year  1969 
S2.038.800.000. 

The  committee  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  Apollo  program  noting  the  excellent 
recovery  in  the  program  since  the  acci- 
dent of  .January  1967  Based  on  rhe 
l^lanned  increase  in  flights  .scheduled  in 
fiscal  year  1969  the  committee  considered 
a  i-eduction  of  $13.8  million  would  allow 
accomplishment  of  its  planned  schedule 
v^-hile  encouraging  au.stere  management 
of  re^»areh  and  development  supporting 
activities. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
an  authorization  of  $2,025,000,000  for 
continuation  of  the  Apollo  program. 

For  fiscal  year  1969  NASA  requested 
S439.600.000  for  the  Apollo  applications 
program.  The  committee  reduced  this 
?mount  by  S44  million  to  $395  6  million. 

Prior  to  coming  before  the  committee, 
the  Apollo  applications  program  was  re- 
duced $86  million  t^'  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budg?t. 

The  committee  believes  the  Apollo 
applications  program  provides  the  major 
U.S.  opportunity  to  extend  manned 
scientific,  technological,  and  utilitarian 
space  capability  in  the  1970's.  Because  of 


budget  reductions  and  AjxjIIo  schedule 
tliaiiges  occasioned  by  the  Ajjollo  acci- 
dent the  following  changes  have  been 
made  to  the  Aixjllo  applications  ijrogiani 
in  fiscal  >car  1968: 

First.  Deferral  from  1970  to  1971  of 
extended  lunar  activity. 

Second.  Deferral  from  1968  to  1970  of 
the  Saturn  I  workshop. 

Third.  Canceled  second  Saturn  I 
workshop  and  revisit  flight 

Fourth.  Canceled  .second  Apollo  tele- 
scoije  mount  to  be  flown  in  conjunction 
with  the  .second  Saturn  I  work.shop. 

Fifth.  Deletion  of  the  lunar  mapping 
and  survey  system. 

Sixth.  Canceled  earth  resources 
flights  AAP-IA 

Seventh  Delivery  of  Sat'.iin.  I-B's  re- 
duced to  rate  of  two  per  year  in  fiscal 
:,ear  1969. 

Eighth.  Delivery  of  Saturn  V"s  re- 
duced to  rate  of  two  per  year  in  fiscal 
year  1970 

Considering  the.se  facts  the  commit- 
tee reduced  the  fi.scal  year  1969  NASA 
budget  request  by  $44  million  with  the 
view  that  this  reduction  would  still  al- 
low accomplishment  of  the  presently 
scheduled  Apollo  applications  program 
but  would  require  NASA  to  hold  ex- 
penditure in  supporting  activities  to  a 
minimum. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  recommended 
committee  level  of  authorization  for 
Apollo  applications  of  .'?395  6  million  for 
fi.scal  year  1969  is  a  minimum  level  for 
effective  progress  in  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program. 

For  fi.scal  year  1969,  NASA  has  re- 
nue.sted  S5. 000  000  for  advanced  mis- 
sions studies  to  (  vaniine  advanced 
manned  sj^ace  fli'-'ht  concepts,  future 
space  station  studies,  and  intermediate 
size  launch  vehicles  studies.  Thf'  com- 
mittee reviewed  the  expenditures  of 
inevious  year  funds  for  advanced  mis- 
sions and  determined  that  NASA  has 
an  unobligated  balance  of  S5.46  million 
iin  hand  which  NASA  jilans  to  obligate 
by  .July  1.  1968  After  reviewing  the  ob- 
ligation rate  of  funds  for  advanced  mis- 
s'ons  jiroerams  tlie  committee  reduced 
the  NASA  request  $2,5  million  with  the 
view  that  sufficient  funds  would  be 
available  at  that  level  for  fi.scal  year 
1969  studies  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  ?2  5  million  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1969  for  advanced 
missions  studies 

For  fiscal  year  1969  NASA  has  re- 
riupst"d  a  total  of  $18,569,000  to  cover  the 
fo^t  (f  14  hne  items  at  three  of  the 
manned  spore  flii'ht  centers  and  at  se^•e;^ 
Gove''nment-ownrd  testing  ,'^ind  manu- 
facturing facilities 

Of  the  fiinrir.  lequest^r^  S^.TfiOOOO  is 
required  to  pay  for  iudgment  rlamis 
against  property  ncqulrcd  by  condem- 
nation at  Kennedv  Space  Center  dur- 
ing fiscal  vears  1962  and  1963  Another 
.'^1.950.P00  is  for  the  only  two  i^roiects 
v.hich  can  he  cla.ssified  as  new  construc- 
tion. One  is  to  add  to  ar  cxistnig  flight 
crew  training  facililv  at  Houston  and  the 
other  is  to  bui'd  an  air  pollution  con- 
trol facility  to  meet  Los  .'ingeles  iiollu- 
I'on  regulntions. 

"The  remaining  S13.1  million  i,'^  for  cap- 
ita! rehabilitation,  alterations,  and  modi- 
fications to  existing  facil'ties  at  nine 
separate  centers  and  facilities.  The  total 
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value  ii(  maimed  space  flight  plant  is 
rstimaled  at  $2.3  billiun  The  amount  re- 
quested this  year  for  capital  reluibil'.ta- 
tion  IS  on  th**  order  of  six-tentlis  of  1 
peicent  of  tlie  plant  \alue  A  rough  in- 
dicator for  maior  indus.tnes  is  that  about 
5  peicent  of  the  capital  value  of  the 
plant  IS  used  annually  fur  capital  re- 
habilitation, modification,  and  altera- 
tion.-. 

The  oriuinal  request  from  the  manned 
space  areas  for  fiscal  year  1969  was 
$68  million  and  was  it-duced  by  N.\SA 
lieadquaiters  to  $31  million  The  Bunau 
of  the  Budnet  further  reduced  this 
amount  to  $18  6  million  or  to  a  level 
about  one-fourth  of  the  oiiclnal  request 

In  view  of  these  factors,  the  com- 
mittee appro\ed  the  full  amount  re- 
quested 

For  Rscal  year  1969.  NASA  lequested 
a  total  of  S312. 984.000  to  cover  admin- 
istrative operations  at  the  manned  space 
rt'Kht  aieas.  This  amount  is  a  reduction 
of  S4  2  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1967 
level  and  exactly  *27  000  hiuher  than 
the  le.el  for  P.scal  year  1968 

The  fl.*ical  year  1969  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  full  year  cfTtct  of 
tile  Ilist  incremental  pay  rai.se  under  the 
1967  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act.  whereas 
the  ame  pay  vai.se  was  operative  for  only 
a  part  of  fiscal  year  '568  Fixed  person- 
nel costs  for  manned  space  tlisht  have 
now  sisen.  due  primarily  to  pay  raises  for 
civil  service  personnel,  to  the  ixiint  where 
they  constitute  61  5  percent  of  the  total 
administrative  operations  budget.  If  one 
includes  related  travel  of  civil  service 
personnel  to  administer  contractc;.  super- 
vise ooerations  and  similar  activities,  this 
percentai;e  rises  to  64  5  jiercent  of  the 
total  budget 

Additionally,  the  field  centers  re- 
quest^-d  $364  1  million  tor  tluu  adminis- 
trative operations  costs  This  was  re- 
ducKl  by  \ASA  headquarters  and  the 
Bureau  of  'he  Budget  by  over  S51  mil- 
lion, or  about  14  percent. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
total  funds  requested  for  administrative 
opera tion,s  in  manned  space  flight  was 
extremely  austere.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee approved  a  token  reduction  of 
$27  ouo  to  malce  the  fiscal  year  1969 
manned  -pace  flight  portion  of  the  re- 
quest exactly  equal  to  the  fiscal  year  1968 
oiJerating  plan  for  this  budget  category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  responsive  and 
thorough  effort  has  t>een  made  in  ex- 
amining this  year's  budget  and  I  recom- 
mend that  tile  floor  >ustain  ttie  actions 
taken  by  the  committee 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  several 
other  a^r^ects  of  the  program  such  as  na- 
tional security 

NASA  s  space  etTort  contributes  greatly 
to  ultimate  military  applications  In  the 
manned  space  flight  programs,  -.^e  have 
developed  and  built  very  powerful  launch 
vehicles,  highly  sophisticated  spacecraft, 
complex  test  and  launch  facilities,  better 
electronic  devices,  improved  materials, 
and  more  accurate  guidance  systems,  as 
well  as  k'ainin^  valuable  data  on  how- 
well  man  can  function  in  .space  and  for 
how  long.  In  addition,  the  ability  to 
maneuver  and  to  rendezvous  and  dock 
with  another  object  m  space  is  of  tre- 
mendous miportance  to  the  Nation's 
overall  goals  in  space    The  technology. 


equipment,  hardware  and  trained  per- 
.sonnel  thu.s  being  developed  by  NASA 
for  today's  space  programs,  particularly 
the  lunar  landing  and  Apollo  applica- 
tions, have  direct  military  applications 
and  greatly  enhance  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States 

For  example,  the  two-man  lunar 
module,  being  developed  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon,  could  al.so  be  used  in  earth 
orbit  to  make  rendezvous  with  any  other 
satellite  and  land"  on  the  satellite  The 
lunar  module  crew  could  get  out  and  m- 
.spect.  test  or  repair  the  other  satellite, 
and  even  operate  as  a  "boarding  party." 

NASA's  space  vehicles  could  be  u.sed 
not  only  for  interception  and  in.spection. 
but  also  for  surveillance  and  other  mis- 
.sions  similar  to  tho.se  lor  which  high- 
performance  aircraft  are  now  being  u.sed 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Soviets 
are  considerinR  space  potentials  in  this 
light 

With  the  advent  of  major  space  sta- 
tions, .such  as  the  Saturn  V  workshop  in 
the  Apollo  applications  program,  the 
support  available  to  military  applications 
from  NAS.A  pn  ^rams  will  increa.se  ire- 
.mendously  beyond  what  we  have  today. 

.All  of  the.se  elements  and  capabilities 
constitute  a  national  resource  of  en- 
during value  which  will  provide  the  Na- 
tion with  freedom  of  operation  in  space, 
with  which  it  will  Ije  po.s*ible  to  carry 
out  the  wide  variety  of  missions  that  may 
be  required  by  the  national  interest. 
Such  freedom  of  operation  is  essential  to 
the  national  security  and  the  presei"va- 
tion  of  peace  in  space. 

In  the  international  area,  our  .space 
program.s — and  manned  space  flight  in 
particular — are  considered  as  a  measure 
of  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  in  a  larger  sen.se.  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  worth  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  basic  .stimu- 
lus lor  the  ma.ior  US.  etTort  in  space  in 
the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's  was  com- 
petition from  the  Soviets  The  competi- 
tion is  iust  as  real  today  as  it  was  10 
years  ago.  The  fact  is  that  the  Russians 
today  are  accelerating  their  .space  pro- 
.:ram  while  we  are  cutting  back  on  ours. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  confronted  by  the  Soviets  on 
many  fronts  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 
Whether  it  be  a  Berlin  airlift  or  a  Berlin 
wall,  a  Korea  or  a  V'ietnam,  a  ballistic 
missile  race  or  a  .space  race — they  will 
confront  us  on  all  fronts  where  they  can 
expect  to  make  gains 

There  is  nothing  the  Soviets  would 
rather  .see  than  to  have  the  United  States 
dissipate  our  total  efforts  in  Vietnam 
while  they  nm  the  battles  on  the  fron- 
tier of  technology — battles  on  the  space 
frontier  which  allow  them  to  win  the 
minds  and  the  imaginations  of  uncom- 
mitted peoples  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  people 
do  not  want  to  be  second  to  anyone — and 
:f  wo  fail  to  support  a  vigorous  space 
prouram  now.  we  can  surely  expect  to 
hear  a  great  tiue  and  cry  about  3  years 
from  no^'  to    catch  up.  " 

The  contributions  of  the  .space  pro- 
'.^ram  to  our  rtational  security  and  to  our 
internatldnal  position  are  quite  obvious. 
Not  .so  otK'ious.  but  of  equal  importance 
in  the  Ions  run.  are  the  basic  contribu- 


tions of  the  program  to  bringing  to- 
.  ether  people  from  all  di.sciplii'ics — from 
mediciiR'  and  the  life  .sciences,  through 
physics,  astronomy,  and  engineering  to 
economics  and  public  administration — 
and  causing;  them  to  work  tO'-jether  to- 
ward a  common  t^oal — the  long-term 
survival  of  men  in  space.  I  believe  that 
this  forced  interminuling  of  knowledge 
and  skills  will  do  much  to  create  lu-w 
.solutions  to  many  ct  our  immediate  as 
well  as  long-term  .social  .md  urban 
problems 

The  real  problems  we  arc  facinu  todav 
in  (lur  cities  are  associated  with  the  fact 
there  are  more  people  in  the  cities  than 
the  cities  need  to  maintain  their  opeia- 
tion.  and  there  has  not  been  a  way  found 
to  use  these  people's  talents  effectivtlv 
to  produce  somethinu  that  someone  el.sc 
wants  I  believe  that  a  .society  will  onlv 
succeed  to  the  extent  that  each  mcmbi  r 
of  that  .society  is  pr:iducinu  rather  tlui:. 
accepting.  Clearly,  it  is  im'po.ssible  to 
■-:uarantee  full  employment  of  all  the 
people  in  this  Nation,  and  maintain  .i 
stable  society,  if  the  number  of  peotile 
in  that  society  continues  tn  increase  each 
year,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  creati' 
new  technology,  now  industries  and  new 
outlets  to  provide  i.ew  opportunities  for 
all  of  these  people  to  make  po.siiive  con- 
tributions to  the  society. 

There  is  no  question  that  advancing 
technology,  alons  with  education,  are 
the  long-term  answers  to  the  social  and 
economic  tJroblems  this  Nation  faces 
.And  the  space  program  is  one  of  the 
maior  contributors  to  the  advance  of 
both  tducation  and  technolocy. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  still  tho.se  who 
complain.  'Why  should  we  .spend  this 
money  to  explore  space  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  right  here  on  earth'  ' 

To  those  people.  I  say  that  there  was 
plenty  to  be  done  m  Europe  w  hen  Colum- 
bus left  it  .And  there  is  still  plenty  to  be 
done  there.  If  Columbus  had  vailed  until 
Europe  had  no  more  internal  problems. 
he  would  .still  be  waiting  But  the  openina 
up  of  the  New  World  did  more  to  revive 
the  European  cultuic  and  economy  than 
any  internal  actions  could  possibly  have 
done. 

Similarly.  I  strongly  believe  that,  bo- 
cause  of  Vietnam  and  the  crisis  in  nur 
cities,  a  dynamic  space  program  becomes 
of  even  greater  importance  than  before 
Our  Nation's  accomplishments  in  space 
serve  to  inspire  a  reawakening  of  the 
-American  .spirit  and  a  rebirth  of  our  na- 
tional pride,  at  a  time  wlien  our  punw-'^f 
is  faltering  at  home,  and  our  image  is 
beins  tarnished  abroad. 

This  Nation  did  not  declare  the  "tech- 
i^ological  '  war.  in  space  or  on  earth.  We 
were  challenged  by  international  com- 
petition. We  have  now  reached  the  point 
in  space  where  the  opportunity  to  excel 
in  our  competition  is  clearly  within  our 
grasp.  This  is  not  the  time  to  retrench. 
This  is  the  time  to  capitalize  on  the 
money  and  the  work  we  have  invested 
over  the  past  10  years. 

I  urge  support  of  the  N.AS.A  authoriza- 
tion bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  '.  Mr. 
K.^RTHl.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  KARTH  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  cuts  embodied  in  this  bill 
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have  already  been  well  documented  this 
afternoon,  and  1  choose  not  to  belabor 
the  point 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  n.se  in  support  of  II. R. 
1,5856.  the  N.ASA  authorization  bill  for 
liscal  year  1969. 

I  want  to  begin  by  .saying  that  I  con- 
.-ider  this  a  very  tight  budget.  The  NASA 
request  was  reduced  by  almost  $400  mil- 
lion by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before 
tins  proposal  reached  the  Science  and 
.Astronautics  Committee.  The  committee 
t.'ien  made  a  number  of  .selected  reduc- 
tions which  total  approximately  S153 
million.  The  Nation  is  thereby  left  with 
the  smallest  .space  budget  in  several 
>ears 

In  the  unmanned  space  i)rogram  our 
(■ommilt.ee  has  recommended  a  total  re- 
duction of  approximately  S36  5  million. 
The  ma.ior  cuts  were  made,  first,  in  the 
tjio.scionce  program,  which  will  result  in 
ilie  deferral  for  1  year  of  the  two  21-day 
biosatellite  mi.s.sions  This  will  save  $11 
nullion  during  the  forthcoming  fi.scal 
■.tar 

I  want  10  make  it  clear  that  this  was 
not  a  cancellation  of  the  biosatellite  mis- 
Mon.  but  simply  a  deferral  of  a  previously 
approved  program,  and  one  which  the 
committee  considers  an  important  scien- 
t.fu-  experiment 

.N'.AS.A's  request  for  .-ui)tx)rting  re- 
search and  tecimolopy  in  the  unmanned 
protiram  was  reduced  by  almost  S11.5 
inillon  riie.se  funds  are  needed  to  sup- 
i>ort  research  m  order  to  ijrovide  a  firm 
Inundation  for  future  Ihght  mi.s.sions. 
ITiis  reduction  will  i)t>rmit  continuation 
of  this  type  of  research  work  during 
fiscal  year  1969  at  appioximately  the 
same  level  of  etl'ort  as  the  current  fiscal 
>ear 

I  want  lo  take  a  few  moments  to  ex- 
plain the  committees  jjosition  on  the 
■;!imannod  jilanetaiy  exploration  pro- 
raUi.  Let  me  becin  by  reminding  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  NASA 
lias  already  achieved  three  spectacularly 
-^uccessful  flights  to  the  nearby  planets 
of  .Mars  and  Venus.  Tlie  two  Mariner 
mi.ssions  to  Venus  in  1962  and  1967  dis- 
rlo.sod  significant  .scientific  information 
about  the  nature,  composition,  and  tem- 
i'eiature  of  that  planet's  atmosphere. 
O.ir  successful  mission  to  Mars  in  1964 
1  eturned  some  truly  lomarkable  televi- 
lon  inctures  of  the  Martian  surface  and 
.Lso  di.scloscd  data  regarding  the  density 
.md  composition  of  the  Martian  atmo- 
sphere 

It  titx-s  without  .saying  that  we  have 
only  .scratched  the  surface.  The  bill  un- 
der coi'Lsideration  today  includes  two  ad- 
ditional missions  to  Mars  in  1971  and 
1973.  which  have  been  described  as  "new- 
tarts."  In  a  sense  this  is  tioie,  inasmuch 
:is  the  planetary  program  has  been  dras- 
tically scaled  down  since  last  year,  and 
the  missions  now  contemplated  have 
l>een  substituted  for  the  more  ambitious 
and  more  expensive  Voyager  program, 
•Ahich  incidentally,  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  the  past.  Voyager  has  now- 
been  cancelled  for  financial  reasons. 
riiorefore.  it  is  not  incorrect  to  describe 
•he.se  relatively  inexpensive  substitute 
missions  as  "new  starts."  On  the  other 
i.and.  these  proposed  additional  Mariner 
mi.s.sions  to  explore  Mars  should  realis- 
'  ically  be  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  an 
ingoing  program  which  was  undertaken 


at  the  very  beginning  uf  .Ameiiea's  si^ace 
proirram. 

These  .siiacecraft  will  be  based  upon 
the  earlier  successful  Manrn'r  design  and 
technology,  and  they  will  provide  this 
country  with  the  tools  with  v.  hich  U)  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  fa.shion  m  the  exiilo- 
ration  of  our  solar  .system. 

I  believe  that  the  .scientific  mi.ssions 
to  the  planets  are  imixirtant  mgredienUs 
of  our  space  program  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  leadership  in  scieniific  and  tech- 
nological progress. 

This  view-  is  shared  by  the  .vciontific 
community.  Last  year,  lor  example,  the 
President's  Science  Advi.sory  Committee 
i.ssued  a  report  which  concluded  that 
planetaiT  exploration  offers  the  most  re- 
warding scientific  objectives  for  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's.  Let  me  quote  from  that 
report: 

The.se  objectives  oKcr  .i  .supreme  chuUt-'iKe 
because  ihelr  iiooonipU.shnient  may  If.id  to 
answers  to  scientific  questions  nt  j_'reat 
human  significance  concernlnp  ihe  iTU'in 
and  evoUllioii  of  lite,  of  tlie  solar  .■-■>stein  loid 
of  the  universe 

This  PSAC  rcpoi't  comi)ileci  by  some  ol 
America's  outstanding  .scientists,  recom- 
mended that — 

Planetary  exploration  .should  .-et  the  pace 
!or  the  post-.A.pollo  sp.icp  protrrani  m  the 
M-n.ce  that  ilie  total  IjudiieT  lor  i)ioE;rani.s 
which  relate  to  this  objective  should  consti- 
tute the  lareest  iiart  of  tlie  budpet  for  N.^.SA 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  evi- 
dently agree  with  this  conclusion.  They 
have  already  ^iven  planetai-y  exploration 
top  priority.  Since  1960  the  Russians  have 
taken  virtually  every  opportunity  to 
launch  exploratory  spaceci-aft  to  Mars 
and  Venus.  Compared  to  our  five  at- 
tempts, they  have  launched  19  mi.ssions 
to  those  planets.  In  every  ca.se.  then- 
spacecraft  weighed  from  three  to  five 
times  as  much  as  ours. 

Thus,  compared  to  our  relatively  mod- 
est investment  in  planetary  exploration, 
theirs  has  been  enormous.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  only  <'ne 
successful  mission  after  18  .-tralLilit  fail- 
ures also  constitutes  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  their  commitment  to  planetary 
exploration,  and  to  the  value  they  place 
on  this  aspect  of  their  total  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering what  certain  members  of  this 
Committee  would  say  if  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  wore  to  ijropose 
authorization  of  a  much  larger  and  more 
expensive  planetary  exploration  program 
following  18  failures  out  of  19  attempts. 
Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  with  a  record  of  suc- 
cess, and  we  ask  approval  of  a  modest 
planetary  program,  smaller  than  the  So- 
viet program,  and  smaller  than  the  pro- 
gram we  proposed  a  year  ago. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  now 
that  the  Soviets  have  tasted  success,  they 
will  proceed  with  an  increasingly  am- 
bitious and  vigorous  planetary  explora- 
tion program.  If  the  Congress  disap- 
proves the  NASA  proposal  presented  here 
today,  it  seems  certain  that  we  will  have 
taken  tne  first  step  toward  relinquishing 
this  important  scientific  activity  to  the 
only  other  nation  in  the  world  capable 
of  carrying  it  out.  the  Soviet  Uiiion;  and 
I  believe  we  will  live  to  regret  it.  I  think 
it  is  wrong  to  ask  whether  w-e  can  afford 


this  kind  ul  .^pace  program.  I  believe  we 
^lunlld  ask  whetlier  we  can  art'ord  not 
to  have  such  a  profjrcs.sive  piot;ram  for 
Npace  exploration. 

Mr.  Chali-man.  I  want  to  mention  one 
other  aspect  of  the  unmanned  jiroL'ram 
■Ahich  I  consider  to  be  most  significant — 
the  so-called  aiiplications  .satellite  proj- 
ects. These  include  .satelUte  systems  for 
eonununicalions,  meteorology,  and  navi- 
■  aiion,  amoim  others.  Tliese  are  the 
space  systems  \s  hich  have  a  direct  rela- 
stiip  to  Ihe  Nation's  economy  and  which 
can  make  immediate  contributions  lo- 
'.vard  solving  some  of  our  more  pressini: 
problems. 

NASA  can  jjoiiu  with  understandable 
)jrido  to  steady  progress,  highly  woith- 
v.hile  accomplishments,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  stated  objectives.  Communica- 
tions satellites  are  now  in  daily  opera- 
tional use,  both  by  the  military  and  by 
commercial  communications  earners. 
N.ASA  is  continuing  its  important  re- 
search and  development  of  equli^ment  for 
;ise  in  future  communications  systems 
■.vith  the  ATS  lirogram. 

Clo.sely  rohiled  to  this  work  m  com- 
munications, research  m  navigation  and 
iralTic  control  trchniques  aiul  equipment 
has  already  indicated  that  satellites  can 
assist  over-(Jcean  aircraft  and  ships  at 
sea  lo  obtain  more  precise  ijositioii  in- 
fiirmation  under  all  weather  conditions 
and  v.-ill  some  day  aid  in  air-sea  traffic 
e),!t;ol.  a!iri  iii  coordination  of  emor- 
jencv  rescue  operations. 

X.A.'^A's  meteoiolo!iical  .  .iti'llilt'  proj- 
ects have  been  the  most  .'-uccessful  of  all 
\AS.A  programs  Tlie  l'nit(>d  .stales  has 
launched  18  meteorological  satellites 
without  a  .-in.i;le  failure  our  weather 
sati'llites  have  been  operational  for  2 
years,  and  the  Knvironmontal  Science 
.Sei'.ices  Administration-  ESSA — is  now 
Mshv-'  satellites  and  sensors  developed 
by  NASA  lor  weatlicr  iircdiction  on  a 
ciailv  basis. 

The  most  (xcilim^  new  pio'-ram  that 
will  be  undertaken  durinu  li.scal  year 
1969  is  the  so-called  earth  re.sources  sur- 
vey program.  In  cooperation  with  the 
neoartnients  of  .Aunculture,  Commerce. 
Interior,  and  Navy,  NASA  is  now  study- 
ing the  lea.sibilily  of  surveyinii  the 
world's  natural  resources  from  space  As 
part  of  this  ijros-'ram,  hi!.ih-all;tudo  air- 
cratt  v.ill  carry  various  types  ol  remote 
.^ -nsors.  such  as  special  cameras,  infra- 
red imagers,  microwave  radiometers  and 
radar  to  lest  their  potential  for  collect- 
ing earth  resources  data.  In  addition. 
N.ASA  is  undertaking  the  design  ar.d  rie- 
\eIopmcnt  of  an  experimental  earth  re- 
sources satellite  system  whicii  will  in- 
corporate these  advance  sensors,  and. 
assuming  reasonable  procress,  we  can 
look  for  an  opeiational  system  of  areat 
economic  potential  within  the  next  few 
>eai-s. 

Last  year  the  National  .Academy  of 
Sciences  conducted  a  study  of  the  use  of 
satellites  for  various  economic  applica- 
tions. The  Academv's  report  concluded: 

The  potential  economic  ber.efit^  '  >  our 
■-ociery  :rom  space  systems  are  enormous. 
This  may  amount  to  billions  of  dollars  per 
vear  to  I'nany  diverse  elements  of  our  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  U-se  to  the  iniblic 

.An  effective  ERS  system,  in  terms  of 
lis  potential  benefits  'o  mankind,  could 
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represent  the  greatest  direct  return  on 
investment  ot  any  aspect  of  the  space 
prouram  Its  aim  is  tn  ai.scov«^r  'Tsoiirces. 
to  .inprove  their  exploitation  and  man- 
a.;emeiit  to  conserve  those  we  have,  and 
to  help  in  applying  them  for  the  public 
i»ood  In  agriculture,  for  example,  crop 
nowth,  yield,  and  damatce-as.sessment 
data  could  be  obtained  Management  of 
water  resources  is  .mother  of  several 
critical  areas  in  which  major  contribu- 
tions could  be  made  by  ^uch  a  system. 

I  want  to  remind  the  members  of  this 
fommittee  that  the  space  program  has 
already  made  i:reat  contributions  to  this 
Nation S  technological  progrcji.  and  we 
have  had  a  >pace  piogiam  for  only  the 
past  decade  I  think  it  is  essential  to  the 
future  .strength  and  tjrowth  of  our  coun- 
try that  we  continue  a  vigorous  .space 
program  Even  more  important,  our  i>osi- 
tion  of  world  leaderslup  may  well  be  at 
stake 

Mr  Chairman,  today  we  will  vote  to 
authorize  a  program  which  will  produce 
'mportanl  and  useful  scientific  results 
aud  cunimue  experimentation  on  sig- 
luttcani  space  applicatiotis  New  starts 
are  at  .»  minimum  but  if  this  budget  is 
approved,  the  Ututed  States  will  be  able 
to  continue  tlie  most  useful  of  our  on- 
going programs,  we  can  avoid  abandon- 
ing the  Held  of  plr.netan'  e.xploration. 
and  we  can  hold  together  teams  and 
capabilities  to  meet  future  national  needs 
in  >pace  -.cience  and  applications.  Even 
though  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1969 
tails  far  short  of  what  America  is  capa- 
ble of.  and  far  short  of  what,  in  mv  view. 
It  would  clearly  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest tor  us  to  undertake,  it  is  a  good 
program  and  one  whicli  we  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  .\stronautics  Committee  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommendini;  to  the 
Con^res.-.  as  the  course  to  lollow  at  this 
•;me 

However  recognizing  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems nf  the  forthcoming  year.  I  appre- 
ciate that  further  cuts  will  be  made  I 
think  >ome  further  reductions  can  be 
made  Again,  however  I  trust  they  'vill 
not  be  -o  drastic  as  to  cause  the  space 
program  to  fall  into  total  bankruptcy. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  vield  such  time  as  he  mit;ht 
desire  to  the  lentleman  r:oni  Ohio    Mr 

MoSliER 

Mr.  MOSHER.  .Mr  Chairman.  I  "spe- 
cially want  to  express  my  support  for 
those  portions  of  H.R  loS.ifi.  the  NASA 
authorization,  which  have  to  do  with  the 
unmanned  programs. 

I  am  convinced  it  is  from  NASA  s  im- 
nianned  efforts  that  we  receive  the  great- 
est, most  valuable  return  for  each  dollar 
we  appropriate 

This  year,  our  subcommittee,  ably  led 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 
K.^RTH  .  and  after  vei-y  thorough  consid- 
eration, madf  selective  cuts  of  approxi- 
mately S36.5  million — or  about  6  6  per- 
cent— m  NASAs  already  meager  pro- 
posals for  'ace  science  and  applications 
effort 

I  emphasize  that  our  recommendations 
to  you  were  by  unanimous  \otes  in  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee 

These  reductions  were  not  m  any  case 
because  we  felt  NASA's  proposals  lacked 
merit     but    rather  only   because   of    the 


extraordlnar>'  demands  today  on  our 
Nations  resources  and  the  resulting  cru- 
cial need  lor  exccptionjil  budget  re- 
straint. 

We  have  pruned  NASA's  authorized 
expenditures  for  very  important  un- 
manned scientific  efforts,  ispecially  for 
planetary  exploration,  far  below  the  cur- 
rent level  of  similar  etfort  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  I  will  explain  in  more  detail 
later  ui  these  remarks. 

We  propose  these  cuts  \ery  reluc- 
tantly, because  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  an  already  limited  program  which 
lias  achieved  such  successful  momentum 
should  be  cut  back  so  drastically. 

Let  me  briefly  review  .some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  unmanned  space 
effort  to  date  In  the  past  4  years  we 
have  had  13  successful  tli-jhts  of  auto- 
mated spacecraft  to  the  moon:  three 
Raniiers.  five  Surveyors  and  five  Lunar 
Orbiters  These  spacixrratt  have  returned 
many  thousands  of  valuable,  useful  TV 
jHCtures  of  the  moon  The  entire  surface 
of  the  moon  has  been  photographed  from 
orbit,  and  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  lunar  .soil  have  been 
tested  with  scientific  equipment  ->oft 
landed  at  selected  .Nites  Bv  any  standard, 
these  are  truly  miracle'  achievements 
which  have  advanced  our  knowledsie  and 
understanding;  of  the  moon  manyfold 
A  mere  decade  ago.  few  if.  any  believed 
.■iuch  missions  were  possible. 

With  these  successful  missions,  the 
current  phase  of  the  automated  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  has  been  completed 
The  stage  has  now  been  set  for  the  r.ext 
step,  the  Apollo  program,  in  which  man 
will  visit  the  moon  and  return  with  lunar 
samples  to  earth 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  Nation's 
exploration  of  space,  our  scientists  have 
also  obtained  a  much  clearer  under- 
standing of  our  space  environment  Us- 
ing a  variety  of  tools'  ran^'lng  from 
.soundina  rockets  and  small  explorer 
satellites  to  observatory  class  satellites 
wei-'hing  thousands  of  pounds  and  carry- 
m::  many  mstrtiments.  NASA  has  made 
un estimations  of  the  i-arth-sun  relation- 
.•,1:10.  the  medium  in  which  the  i  arth 
orbits,  and  the  nature  of  the  universe 
The  many  successful  launches  in  the 
physics  and  astronomy  programs  have 
provided  a  firm  foundation  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  have  already  idded  aigmfi- 
cantly  to  man's  understanding  of  his 
■vorld. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  most  successiul 
space  programs  have  been  in  the  appli- 
cations >atellite  projects  The  United 
States  has  launched  18  meteorolocical 
satellites,  and  achieved  an  almost  un- 
believable 100-percent  record  of  suc- 
cess The  Environmental  Science  Service 
Administration  now  has  an  operational 
weather  satellite  system  based  upon 
NASA's  successful  Tiros  program 

The  w^mertcan  effort  m  communica- 
tions satellite  development  has  also  been 
extraordinarily  successful,  pnd  has  pre- 
vided  the  basis  for  an  operational  system 
in  the  making. 

Thf  most  exciting  new  project  on  the 
honzon  is  the  earth  resources  survey 
.system  on  which  jesearch  and  develop- 
ment will  be  undertaken  dunng  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year.  It  is  expected 
that  remote  sensors  In  space  will,  in  just 


a  few  years,  provide  valuable  data  ..n 
the  status  of  our  agriculture  and  forest.>. 
and  on  the  location  and  availability  of 
mineral  and  water  resources;  such  a  .sys- 
tem will  contribute  to  the  management 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  all  our 
natural  resources  It  is  imixjssible  at  thi.s 
time  w  estimate  with  pieclsion  the  eco- 
nomic cfTects  of  .>uch  a  system,  thnugli 
some  experts  .-ay  many  billions  of  dollars 
will  be  saved  annually. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thlnL- 
about  our  .coord  of  success  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  demonstrated 
extraordinary  capabilities  to  do  inai.v 
Important  experiments  in  .space  The  sum 
total  of  all  our  :-ucce.s.stul  missions  clearly 
shows  that  Am.enca  is  a  can  do"  nation 
We  liave  had  a  very  aggressive  research 
and  development  program  over  the  pasr 
decade,  characterized  by  ureat  vanetv. 
and  It  has  produced  large  dividends  <>i\ 
our  investment  Last  year.  88  [H-rceni  <.! 
all  .space  .science  and  application.s 
launches  were  sticce.ssful 

Mr.  Chan-man.  it  ,-eems  timely  to  re- 
mind the  members  of  this  Committee 
that  the  space  program  ha^s  made  great 
contributions  to  this  Nation's  techno- 
l.jtiical  progress  dunng  the  ixist  decade 
contributions  that  have  strengthened  our 
economv.  our  security,  and  our  way  >'l 
life 

I  think  It  IS  essential  to  the  future 
.strength  and  :zrowth  of  our  countiT  that 
we  cor.linue  a  vmorous  space  program 
Even  more  important,  our  ix>sition  ^t 
world  leadership  may  well  be  at  stake. 
In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  Soviet  space  effort, 
and  why  I  think  it  is  imponant  to  assess 
our  own  proL'ram  in  the  Iieht  cf  what  we 
know  the  Ru.ssians  are  doing. 

The  experts  seem  to  agree  that  the 
space  program  ot  the  Soviet  Union  i^ 
lougl.ly  comparable  to  ou'-  owr. :  that  i^ 
both  countries  have  invested  large-scale 
'csources  of  similar  size  into  broadly 
based  programs  which  although  .some- 
what different  in  detail,  are  quite  similar 
m  rensral  outline. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  while 
the  Soviet  ^pace  effort  is  of  about  the 
.-ame  magiiitude  as  the  U.S.  program,  in 
absolute  terms,  theirs  might  fairly  be 
considered  much  larger  than  our  own 
relative  to  that  nation's  comparativelv 
^mailer  gross  national  product  .Accord- 
ingly, it  appears  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  place  a  -omewhat  irreater 
value  on  space  exploration  than  we 
Americans  do.  since  they  invest  a  sub- 
stantially larger  proportion  of  their 
available  resources  in  their  space  pro- 
i:ram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  positio:. 
that  simply  because  the  Soviet  Unioi: 
decides  upon  a  particular  policy — i': 
space  or  elsewhere — that  we  should  nec- 
essarily do  the  same  thing.  On  the  other 
h.and  I  believe  we  should  be  aware  of  al. 
asi^ects  of  the  Soviet  program,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  IS  jxi.s.sible.  ar.d  further,  i' 
seems  reasonable  to  me  that  the  nature 
anci  magnitude  of  their  space  effo:'. 
should,  at  least,  be  a  consideration  when 
we  sit  down  to  decide  on  the  t>-pe  and 
size  of  program  we  shall  have 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  compaie 
our  program  for  planetary  exploratio!; 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I^t  me 
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begin  oy  >t;itiim  that  iilanetaiy  ixjilora- 
tion  must  bv  \  levved  sunijly  m  the  coiitext 
of  scientific  iivalry:  presumably  it  nas  no 
military  objectives. 

Since  19fi'2.  the  U;iited  States  has  made 
rtve  attempts  i )  explore  Mars  and  Venus. 
the  two  plantts  clo.sest  to  the  Earth.  All 
five  MariPiOr  spactx-iaft  have  been  in  the 
450-  to  COO-pound  wemht  class.  By  con- 
l.ast.  nice  1960  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  19  known,  atteir.pts  to  explore  Mars 
and  Vt  r.us.  In  each  case,  their  spacecraft 
have  weitihed  from  1.400  to  2.500  ixiunds. 
These  figures  reveal  that  the  Russian 
program  is  many  times  larger  than  our 
own,  and  truly  impressive  by  any  stand- 
ard of  measurement. 

.Another  indication  ot  the  importance 
which  tfie  Soviet.-,  jjlace  upon  planetary 
fxploration  :s  the  tact  that  they  have 
persisted  m  the  face  of  a  remarkable 
.series  of  failures  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Soviet  iHourum  experienced  18  successive 
failures,  and  it  was  not  until  last  October 
when  they  finally  achieved  a  successful 
mission  to  Venus  with  their  19th  iilane- 
tary  attempt. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  be  able  to  .say  that 
three  of  the  hve  .Anienc:!!!  t)lanetary 
missions  were  sjjcctacu'iarly  successful. 
returninT  h.iuhly  smnificant  scientific 
dat.i  about  both  Mars  and  Venus.  One 
cannot  help  vvonderii-ig,  however,  wheth- 
er the  .Amencan  people,  or  the  members 
of  this  committee,  would  have  been  as 
patient  as  the  Soviets  have  been,  and 
continued  to  underwrite  an  expensive 
planetary  exploration  program  after 
18  straight  lailures.  Clearly,  this  must 
be  viewed  as  a  commitment  of  a  high 
order  on  their  part,  and  a  measure 
of  the  significance  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin  attach  to  planetary  explora- 
tion 

I  think  it  IS  important  that  we  try  to 
understand  why  the  Soviets  have  placed 
such  emphasis  on  jilanetary  exploration. 
Let  us  tuni  to  our  own  experts  for  their 
asse.ssment  About  a  year  ago.  the  Presi- 
dents  Science  .Advisory  Committee  re- 
lea.sed  a  report  entitled  "The  Space  Pro- 
i^ram  in  the  Post-Apollo  Period."  This 
report  was  prepared  by  panels  of  out- 
standing American  scientists,  mostly 
from  our  ineal  universities.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  exploration  of  the  planets 
.-hould  be  a  primary  objective  of  the  U.S. 
soace  piofiram  during  the  next  decade. 
The  report  coes  on  to  state: 

We  bellpvp  t^.at  T)l,Miet;iry  exploration 
should  set  the  pace  lor  the  post-Apollo 
■■pnce  procr;im.  l;i  the  sense  that  the  total 
inidget  for  The  programs  which  relate  to  this 
objective  shuu'.d  constitute  the  largest  part 
ut  tiie  bmieet  ior  NAb.A. 

Evidently,  thc-^e  American  scientists 
do  not  disagree  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
emphasis. 

Tlieir  report  concludes  that  jjlanetary 
exDloration  .•■•■lay  lead  to  answers  to  .sci- 
entific questions  of  ureat  human  .signifi- 
cance concerning  the  oritrin  and  evolu- 
tion of  life,  of  the  solar  system,  and  of 
the  universe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  bill 
before  the  Committee  today  provides  for 
a  modest  planetary  exploration  program, 
much  less  ambitious  than  the  one  pre- 
.sented  to  the  House  last  year.  The  pro- 
gram provides  for  launches  to  Mars  dur- 


ing the  next  three  oppoi tunnies  which 
occur  in  1969,  1971.  and  1973. 

In  many  ways.  Mars  is  our  most  ex- 
citing neighbor  m  space  It  is  a  very 
dynamic  and  changing  planet,  with  polar 
caps  that  grow  and  recede,  with  vast 
areas  over  its  reddish  surface  that  turn 
green  in  the  spring,  and  with  an  atmos- 
phere marked  at  various  times  by  yellow 
clouds  and  blue  haze. 

Scientists  believe  it  is  quite  jjossiblc 
that  some  form  ot  life  may  have  cv olved 
on  Mars:  in  1971.  we  v\  ill  be  able  to  study 
the  greenish  growth  color  changes  on 
the  surface  and  jJioduce  surveys  of 
topography,  temperature,  and  atmos- 
pheric composition  over  up  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  Mars  surface.  These  surveys 
should  indicate  the  more  likely  spots  for 
the  existence  of  life  on  the  surface. 

After  orbital  reconnaissance  of  Mars 
is  conducted  with  Mariner  spacecraft  m 
1971,  the  next  logical  progression  is  the 
landing  of  a  science  payload  on  the  sur- 
face of  Mars  in  1973.  By  using  the  basic 
Mariner  spacecraft  and  modifying  :t  to 
accommodate  a  landing  capsule,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
achieve  its  first  landing  of  an  automated 
spacecraft  on  another  ijlanet. 

The  objectives  of  such  a  mission  would 
include  direct  atmospheric  ;;nd  surface 
measurements  to  answer  scientific  ques- 
tions about  the  planet  Mars,  providing  a 
better  understanding  of  its  characteris- 
tics and  its  relationship  to  Earth. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  its  ag- 
gressive planetary  exploration  program 
to  both  Mars  and  Venus  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970's.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  unless  the  Congress  approves  the 
program  presented  today,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  we  will  relinquish  this  v  ital 
aspect  of  space  exploration  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Hechler  1. 

ADVANCED    RESEARCH    AND    TECHNrjLOCV 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  NASA  requested  S862.8  mil- 
lion within  the  areas  over  which  our  .sub- 
committee has  jurisdiction.  These  areas 
cover  the  tracking  network,  technology 
utilization,  aeronautics,  basic  research, 
chemical  propulsion,  space  vehicle  .sys- 
tems, electronics  systems,  liuman  factor 
systems,  space  power  and  electric  )>ropul- 
sion.  as  well  as  a  .'^mall  amount  of  con- 
.struction  and  administrative  operations 
for  the  areas  I  have  mentioned. 

We  voted  a  number  of  reductions  from 
the  NASA  budget  request,  and  concluded 
we  should  recommend  a  total  authorisa- 
tion of  S806.5  million.  This  represents  a 
cut  of  S56.3  million  from  the  budgeted 
request  within  our  area. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  concen- 
trate on  economy  cuts,  to  talk  about  them 
as  prime  examples  of  how  Congress  can 
and  does  show  its  inuscle.  and  to  stress 
that  an  economy  cut  is  the  greatest  .serv- 
ice which  the  legislative  branch  can  per- 
form. I  do  not  v^-ish  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  economy,  and  the  salutary 
effects  which  frequently  follow  economies 
In  the  form  of  better  management  prac- 
tices. On  the  other  hand.  It  is  our  duty 


to  describe  in  more  positive  and  con- 
structive teinis  what  we  are  doing  and 
plan  to  do  with  the  lunds  we  are  author- 
iziiiL'. 

.Advanced  research  and  technology  is 
tiie  prime  investment  which  this  Nation 
is  makiim  in  t!ie  future  strentith  of  our 
programs  in  science,  space,  tieronautics 
and  in  many  related  areas.  When  the 
economy  bell  iimis.  there  is  a  rush  to  es- 
tablish priorities.  All  too  oftrn  the  first 
to  suffei-  tmd  to  be  deterred  is  the  kind 
of  advanced  research  which  will  deter- 
mine  what  kind  of  scientific  streimth  this 
Nation  will  have  20  or  25  years  hence. 
Year  after  year,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Advanced  R<'search  and 
Technology.  I  have  spoken  out  against 
and  lesisted  a  downward  t rend  in  the 
kind  of  research  which  enriches  the  well- 
springs  of  the  Nation's  future  strength. 
I  believe  we  have  done  fairly  well  this 
year  in  bringina  in  a  balanced  prouram 
for  the  future,  which  refiects  sound  in- 
vestments, and  yet  achieves  the  kind  of 
economics  which  we  believe  necessary 
when  related  to  our  other  domestic  and 
foreign  commitments  and  the  budget 
liressures  we  are  encountering. 

One  of  the  biugest  casualties  of  the 
economy  axe  is  the  very  highly  regarded 
NERVA  nuclear  rocket  i)rocram.  The 
committee  was  divided  in  its  conclusion 
reduce  NASA's  budgeted  request  of  S60 
million  for  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket 
proiiiam  down  to  S11.7  million. 

The  intent  of  the  committee  was  not 
to  eliminate  ijcrmanently  the  NERVA  I 
program  from  NAS.A  tjlanninc.  It  was 
fully  recoanized  that  the  NERVA  I  pro- 
!:;ram  has  achieved  .-iunificant  success  in 
))roducing  a  nuclear  rocket  enitine.  a  step 
forward  of  real  magnitude.  The  jjioto- 
tviJe  engine  has  already  iiroduced  over 
.50.000  pounds  of  thrust  for  1  hour's  dura- 
lion.  This  is  an  engine  that  can  provide 
for  fiight  mi.s.sions  booster  rner^'y  for  ap- 
l)roximately  ,54  minutes  longer  than  any 
otlier  conventional  chemical  rocket  sys- 
tem. Tlie.se  facts  alone  make  it  very  clear 
that  such  an  engine  can  i.rovide  a  ca- 
Ijabiiity  to  NASA  m  space  that  most  likely 
cannot  at  this  time  be  matched  by  uur 
I'rincuial  rival  in  space. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  al.so  rec- 
octnizes  that  this  project  is  extremely  ex- 
pensive. Its  total  runout  costs  to  1975, 
when  a  fiight-iated  engine  will  be  avail- 
able, are  possibly  ,S1. 100. 000. 000.  It  is  also 
aware  that  SI. 140. 000, 000  has  already 
been  spent  by  AEC  and  NASA  for  nuclear 
rocket  development.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee could  not  really  accept  the  prem- 
ise offered  by  NASA  that  it  was  a  dire 
necessity  that  further  development  of 
the  NERVA  I  should  be  continued  in  fis- 
cal year  1969  at  the  rate  of  S60  million. 

In.stead.  the  committee  decided  to  de- 
fer the  project  and  to  defer  recommended 
authorization  to  a  later  date.  Influencing 
this  decision  was  the  fact  that  NASA 
could  not  in  precise  terms  define  the  mis- 
sion and  the  time  schedule  which  would 
be  necessary  before  full  utilization  of  this 
engine  could  be  realized.  Furthermore. 
the  committee  was  fully  cognizant  during 
its  deliberations  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  last  year  with  respect  to 
NERVA  II.  a  project  designed  to  produce 
an  engine  of  200.000  iwunds  thrust 
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There  i-s  no  doubt  that  this  decision  by 
the  committee  Is  a  calculated  rtsk,  In- 
volvini?  the  possibility  oi  being  again 
outstnpped  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  some 
future  dat^".  pos.sibly  m  the  mld-1970's. 
The  leadlimes  for  this  project  dictated 
In  the  .•.)inplexiiy  of  the  research  can  be 
fairly  well  estimated.  And  they  are  long 
indeed  But  the  committee  felt  that  it  was 
iiecessary  to  balance  those  long  lead- 
times  and  the  unknowns  of  the  future 
against  the  stringencies  of  economy  In 
this  country  today  Indeed,  this  was  a 
hard  choice  to  make,  and  it  was  not  made 
with  tJie  mtention  of  forever  precluding 
NASAs  full  development  of  a  nuclear 
njcket  engine 

A  man  for  ■vh!)m  I  ha.\c  a  tremendous 
admiration.  Dr  W«-rnher  von  Braun. 
testihed  day  before  yesterday,  April  iO. 
before  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  the  other  body 
Hi.s  remark.s  on  the  NERVA  nuclear 
rncket  development  are  veiT  peitinent 
He  said; 

I  ,im  c'jnvinc«l  thui  iiucle;ir  prnptiision  is 
.1  iTHLst  ror  nur  future  .'ipace  needs  At  The 
,ame  'im^  1  »m  equ.tUy  convinced  that  it  Is 
.mpcrLint  Yhiii  we  luit  thuiJc  ol  the  miclear 
rc.rket  si.lelv  m  ternvs  of  .mv  particular  mis- 
sion but  rather  m  terms  nt  the  overall  in- 
L-rease  it  *ill  <:ve  '.o  .>ur  »p»i-e  oxploratton 
.apablUlV  and  ita  pi.tentliil  appUcibllltv  t.. 
,1  verv  wide  r.mge  I'f  tn'-slons  II  *e  liave 
learned  .laythliig  Irom  hist.iry  we  Icnow  that 
where  .lUvunced  ;ech!io!.)Ky  exiit«.  it  will 
i^enerallv  be  used  .md  used  effectively  Tlie 
point  I'm  Tvlhi;  to  eniphusue  Is  that  I  :eel 
th.it  he  NERV.A  engine  develnpment  and 
evenui.iUv  a  fllKht  stage  should  be  funded  ■>:! 
the  basis  if  technology  advancement,  empha- 
sizing mission  versiiiliuy  rather  th.in  tying 
lie  prcgnuii  to  a  specific  mission 

A  one-yenr  delay  m  rundlng  could  result  in 
.IS  much  as  two  years  delay  in  tiavlng  an 
ijper.itlonal  miilear  eukiuu'  In  Mew  oI  the 
investment  already  made  and  the  >ucoesses 
ichieved  thu;  tar  I  leel  we  must  cunllnue 
the  nuclear  engine  development. 

I  ihiiik  the  nuclear  rocltrt  when  compared 
o  our  current  propulsuin  capablliues  u 
inaUigoUs  to  a  comparison  ol  the  plston- 
er.ijine  .iirplane  and  todays  modern  jetUners 
Maiiv  experts  said  there  was  no  rec|utrement 
lor  the  turbojet  engine  in  the  aircraft  busi- 
ness Not  only  has  history  proven  them  wron^; 
but  this  idvaiicemeni  in  airplane  propulsion 
technology   has   paid   for   itself    many    times 

)ver 

I  think  It  IS  extremely  important  to  note 
that  'he  NERVA  program  represents  by  tar 
•he  most  significant  advancement  m  pro- 
pulsion technology  that  can  achieve  opera- 
Uonal  status  m  the  1970  decade.  It  .s  the 
only  high-thrust  system  which  is  c-urrentlv 
invwhere  near  a  development  phase  that 
otTers  -specinc  impulses  ^eater  than  800 
seconds,  jr  almost  twice  that  of  our  most 
advanced  :henucal  rockets.  This  means  that 
•or  a  given  engine  thrust,  a  nuclear  rocKet 
would  need  Uttle  more  than  hall  the  fuel 
required  tor  a  chemical  rocket  to  accom- 
plish .1  specific  mission. 

.  •  •  • 

The  declsaon  t-o  de\elop  this  engine  '*■■»£, 
made  three  years  before  the  go-.\head  deci- 
sion to  develop  Sattirn  V  Similarly,  research 
on  itquid-hydrogen  .uid  Uquld-oxygen  en- 
gines, wnth  their  significant  jump  In  specific 
impulse  over  conventional  oxygen  ,»nd  kero- 
sene systems,  ;ed  to  starting  the  J-2  engine 
which  !iow  powers  the  Saturn  V  second  and 
third  stages,  'he  S-II  md  S-IVB  The  nu- 
clear rocket  now  offers  us  the  opportunity 
lo  nearly  double  the  specific  Impulse  of  the 
J-2  engine 

OJ  course,  the  real  measure  of  preeminence 
Is  the  capability  to  accomplish  desirable  mis- 


sion objecinee.  Tlie  point  I  made  earlier 
concerning  the  mission  verbHtUUy  of  a  nu- 
clear vehicle  is  appropriate  m  this  regard  .\ 
nuclear  third  .stage  on  Saturn  V  would  pro- 
'.  ide  us  ulth  the  capability  to  meet  future 
requiremenla  which  will  certiUnly  face  us  In 
the  accomplishment  of  our  basic  purpose — 
maklnt?  available  to  our  nation  iUid  Its  peo- 
ple the  great  {xiteiuUl  benefit*  inherent  in 
our  adtancin^  space  technology. 

This  xH  points  bark  to  my  opening  remark 
that  The  nuclear  rocket  is  a  vital  key  to  our 
future  space  rxplorntlon  capability  and  ver- 
satility I  would  have  ^reiit  concern  for  the 
long  future  of  our  space  pronriun  without 
•hl.s  kind  of  propulsion  capability 

SVAP    «     Ntri.fAK    i.f.NFRAToR 

In  the  area  of  space  power  and  tiuclear 
propulsion.  NASA  requested  S44  8  mil- 
lion. Of  this  amount  $7  5  million  was  re- 
quested for  the  SNAP  8  nuclear  electric 
getierator  project  for  the  production  nf  a 
35-kilowatt.  onboard  power  tzeneratine 
system  which  could  last  up  to  2  years. 
Our  committee  has  strongly  supported 
this  development  in  the  past.  This  year 
we  cut  S2  5  million  from  the  requested 
amount,  leaving  S5  million.  We  believe 
this  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  program  of  component  testing  at 
tlie  Lewis  Research  I^abon  ton',  and  also 
enough  money  for  the  present  contrac- 
tor to  continue  testing. 

>  mo  N  A  fries 

In  the  glamot  and  glory  of  space  flight. 
we  tend  to  foritet  that  the  name  of  the 
agency  which  administers  this  program 
is  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  uiir  committee  has 
made  is  in  siiinulatinK  greater  emphasis 
in  the  field  of  aeronautics  research  In 
past  years,  when  this  program  iias  been 
.starved,  our  committee  has  authorized 
and  succeeded  m  funding  amounts  above 
the  budget  requests  We  have  also  ad- 
vocated the  uuitrading  <if  the  work  on 
aeronautics  withiii  the  NASA  admin- 
istrative .structure  As  a  result  <tf  our 
recommendation.  NASA  has  .set  up  a  new 
position  of  Dejiutv  .^ssocuite  .^dminis- 
trator  for  Aeronautics,  and  tilled  that 
position  with  an  able  administrator  and 
research  specialist.  Dr    Charles  Harper. 

Next  to  the  space  exploration  program. 
we  firmly  believe  that  this  is  NASA's 
most  important  research  activity  area 
We  have  had  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Alan  Boyd  and  FAA  Administrator 
General  McKee  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  their  subordinate  ofBcials. 
to  test  with  them  the  ultimate  \alue  and 
future  application  of  the  kind  of  re- 
search in  aeronautics  being  carried  on 
by  NASA. 

I  hope  that  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, winch  was  sustained  by  the  full 
committee,  will  also  be  sustained  here 
on  the  floor  I  say  this  because  in  this 
day  of  economy  cuts  and  budget  slashes. 
we  have  had  the  temerity  to  come  in 
with  a  recommendation  that  NASA  be 
authorized  an  amount  above  its  budget 
request  for  this  vital  area  of  aeronautics 
NASA  asked  for  S76.9  million,  and  we 
are  authoriziiig  them  .S77  9  million  We 
are  suggestint;  that  these  additional 
funds  be  applied  in  the  areas  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement,  vertical  and  short  take- 
off and  landing  plane  development,  and 
collision  avoidance  research  I  wish  this 
increase  c<5uld  be  tireater.  and  I  so  voted 


111  the  subcommittee,  but  this  is  a  pretty 
fair-sized  authorization  wlien  you  con- 
sider It  exceed.s  the  total  amount  lor  the 
Federal  aid  to  airixirt  program  annual 

lundiiig. 

\LiMir-.l^TT.ATlVl     (.'PcRX  1  IONS 

A  budt;et  of  $195,108,000  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  SIX  OART  centers 
was  critically  reviewed  by  the  committee. 
NASA  witnes.ses  presented  a  stroiu  jus- 
tification tor  administrative  operations 
funds  and  cued  instances  in  which  la.si 
year's  administrative  operations  cuts  had 
made  it  neccs.sary  to  curtail  approved 
re.search  and  development  proitrams. 

In  the  lif;ht  of  this  testimony  the  only 
reduction  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tiN?  for  administration  :s  directed  tu- 
svaid  the  Hectronics  I^esoarch  Center 
Tlif  Centi'r  requested  150  luw  position.s 
The  committee  .stipulated  that  NAS.A 
should  hire  no  mure  than  75  new  people 
and  that  these  new  personnel  .should  onlv 
be  utilized  in  the  aeronautical  research 
proitrains  oi  the  Electronics  Re.seairli 
Cent^'r. 

Therefore,  the  total  amount  lecom- 
inended  tor  authorization  for  the  Elec- 
tronics Rest  arch  Cer.ter  is  .?17  .379  mil- 
lion. The  total  sum  requested  for  ad- 
ministrative opera  lions  under  the  OfRce 
of  Advanced  Re.-earch  and  Technology— 
.si 95  108. 000- -was  reduced  to  a  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $19;V608,000 

TRACKING     VND    DATA    AC<Jt  IsITlON 

Our  .subcommittee  also  had  under  its 
.lurisdittion  the  rniire  area  of  trackm 
and  data  acquisition,  tor  which  $304  H 
million  was  requested,  I  need  not  empha- 
size the  vital  importance  of  the  tracking 
network  in  insuring  the  success  of  both 
manned  and  unmanned  MJace  missions. 
The  commif.re  authorized  S299  8  million 
a  reduction  of  S5  million  ;n  the  request, 
in  this  area. 

rtCHNOt.<)CY    fTILIZATION 

One  of  the  most  important  fimctions 
that  NASA  performs  is  the  dis.scmination 
of  internally  -enerated  technical  infor- 
mation to  users  outside  of  NASA  This 
IS  done  through  the  technology  utiliza- 
tion prottratn  whose  objectives  are: 

First.  To  increase  the  return  on  the 
national  investment  in  aerospace  re- 
search .md  development  by  cncourauinu 
additional  ti.ses  ol  the  knowledge  rained 
in  those  proitrams; 

Second.  To  shorten  the  time  uap  be- 
tween the  discovery  of  new  knowledue 
.and  Its  effective  use  in  the  marketplace: 

Third.  To  aid  the  movement  of  new 
knowledge  acro.ss  industry,  disciplinary, 
and  regional  boundaries: 

Fourth.  To  contribute  to  the  knowlediie 
of  better  means  of  transfernna  tech- 
nology from  Its  iwints  of  oriain  to  its 
points  of  p.3tential  use. 

After  publication  and  evaluation,  ic- 
giorial  dissemination  centers  store,  k  - 
tneve.  and  interpret  for  Icx-aJ  industry 
riew  technolo'iy  developed  by  NASA.  The 
centers  are  particularly  .self-supportinu 
throu.uh  membership  fees  of  participat- 
ing companies.  .■\s  an  example  at  the 
rettional  development  center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  51  companies  are 
paying  annual  membership  fees  and  .sev- 
eral additional  companies  are  bemt: 
sei-ved  on  an  ad  hoc  fee  basis  rather  than 
via  an  annual  membership. 
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The  commit u-e  authorized  the  full  $4 
million  uHjuested  by  NASA  in  this  area. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    lAClLITIES 

Budget  requests  were  considered  and 
approved  lor  lour  construction  projects 
loUiling  $22,141,000.  One  is  under 
(jART — all  uniJixned  water  distribution 
system  tor  the  Ames  Research  Center— 
and  the  others  are  at  tracking  and  data 
acqui.silion  sites. 

With  respect  to  certain  new  TDA  an- 
tenna projects,  the  committee  took  the 
iMisition  that  they  should  be  correlated 
with  the  respective  research  and  develop- 
ment   programs    they     are    designed    to 
.st'rve.  Accordingly,  in  line  with  approval 
,,f  the  .Sunblazer  program  by  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Space  Science  and  Appli- 
cations, the  related  construction  of  fa- 
cilities request  of  $2,880,000  for  a  phased 
array  antenna  system  at  Goldstone  Sta- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Advanced  Research  and  Technologj'. 
and  subsequently  by  the  full  committee. 
I.ikcwi.se,    the   committee   approved   a 
sum  of  $17  million  to  start  construction 
of  two  new  2 10-foot -deep  space  antenna 
at  Madrid,   Spam,   and   Canberra,  Aus- 
tralia,  on   the   ba.sis   of    testimony   that 
their  first  required  u.se  will  be  to  support 
the    planetary    txploration    ijrograjn    in 
the  early   1970s,  The  total  cost  of   the 
two  210-foot  antennae   is  estimated   at 
$34  million,  the  balance  to  be  budgeted 
m  liscal  year  1970.  Tl^e  con.struction  time 
is  estimated  at  3  years 

Mr  MILLER  of  Cahfornia.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 1  vieid  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Eckh.'^rdt  I  such  lime  as  he 
mav  coiisume. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  ol  my  iwn  knowledge  in  .serving  on 
my  subcommittee  that  i)encils  were 
.sharpened  and  figures  were  cut  to  the 
bone  on  that  committee  and  on  the  full 
committee. 

I  haui^en  to  .serve  from,  an  area  that  is 
lusi  across  the  bayou  Irom  the  Houston 
Manned  Space  Center.  I  also  .serve  in  a 
district  that  contains,  perhaps,  as  many 
pockets  of  i>overty  as  exist  any  place  in 
the  Nation  I  wish  to  say  that  to  cut  this 
program  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  would  l^e  a  disservice  to 
the  national  ctTorts  both  in  the  area  of 
science  and  m  the  general  area  of  hu- 
manity. 

I  feel  that  when  we  consider  cutting 
this  program  because  of  expenditures 
over.seas.  even  in  the  war  effort,  we  may 
at  some  later  time  be  in  a  position 
roughly  comparable  to  what  England 
would  be  in  today  had  moneys  been  di- 
verted, in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I. 
from  the  western  exploration  for  use  in 
the  Irish  wars. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  support  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr,  Rumsfeld  1. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  certainly  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
about  the  importance  of  a  sound  on- 
uoing  .space  efforts  m  this  country.  I  also 
endorse  the  remarks  which  have  sug- 
■jested  that  we  must  deal  with  our  .seri- 
ous economic  .situation.  We  must  estab- 
lish sound  priorities  and  indeed  put  first 


things  first  and  do  the  things  which 
are  uraent  and  neces.sary.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  defer  or  postpone  some 
Items  of  lower  priority. 

I  say  this  because  it  is  my  intention 
to  support  two  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  dealing  both  with  .Apollo  ap- 
lilications  and  with  the  administrative 
operations  .section  of  the  bill.  It  seeuis 
to  me  that  in  both  instances  reductions 
can  be  made  which  will  not  cripiilc  the 
space  program  and  certainly  not  affect 
in  any  way  the  manned  lunar  landinc 
l)ortion  of  the  space  program.  And.  as 
the  uentleman  from  Iowa  pointed  out  in 
his  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  they  certainly  will  not  affect 
the  military  space  program. 

I  would  like  to  pose  a  question  or  two. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  -entle- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
did  I  understand  the  L^entleman  correct- 
ly to  say  that  what  NASA  does  in  space 
will  not  affect  our  military  jjrouram? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  No,  I  said  that  i he- 
amendment  that  the  gentle m<'n  :rom 
Pennsylvania  intends  to  offer  with 
respect  to  Apollo  applications  and  the 
amendment  wh'ch  the  venileman  Irom 
Indiana  iMr.  Ro;Di:Br=Hi  ir.tends  to 
e)tTer  with  icspect  to  admiinstralive  op- 
erations would  not  cripple  the-  NASA 
.space  pro'Ji-am  i.nd  vould  not  affect  the 
m'litarv  space  prntjram.  m  my  judgment. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiH  the  gentleman  yuld  furthrv'.^ 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yr-ld  lo  the  -jcntle- 

man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  ol  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  a  dciiree  I  would  a-rce  with  tlie-  L-entle- 

man. 

To  the  dettreo  that  the  cut  restricts 
or  im.pairs  e.r  slows  down  the  experiments 
NASA  is  mr.kinti  under  .a.:jollo  applica- 
tions for  the-  military  program  it  will  at- 
(ect  the  military  prop  ram.  Actually,  ■:: 
the  Apollo  applications  program,  the 
work  shop,  about  half  of  the  f  xperiments 
are  trvinf;  to  learn  how  a  man  can  live 
in  space,  Tlie  MOL  program  has  two  men 
livina  m  very  close  quarters.  In  the  work- 
shop program  there  will  be  up  to  10. 
They  move  around,  learn  how  to  sleep, 
how' to  t-at  food,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  the  uentleman  has  had  the  same 
briefings  I  have  had  by  the  military.  Time 
after  time  the  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  full  committee  have 
been  told  that  the  military  space  prot^ram 
is  separate.  It  is  true  that  on  occasion 
DOD  has  been  able  to  take  certain  NASA 
developments  and  utilize  them,  but  that 
they  consider  their  program  independent. 
It  is  budgeted  independently. 

To  the  extent  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  convinced  that  a  certain  degree 
of  effort  is  necessary  to  see  that  this 
country  has  the  competence  needed  in 
military  space  expertise:  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  they  will  go  before  the 
proper  committees  of  the  Congress  to  ex- 
plain DOD  needs  in  space  in  fact  receive 
my  approval  and  that  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manned  Space  Flight,  and.  I 
would  guess,  of  the  entire  Congress. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
in   the   well   knows   coordinating    com- 


mittees betwe^en  N.A,SA  and  the  DOD. 
He  also  knows  that  everything  new  N.^SA 
learns  in  space  will  contribute  to  the 
effort  of  the  military. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  believe  I  indicated 
that.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

riie  reason  I  took  this  time  was  to 
rai.se  .some  questions  about  a  matter 
which  does  not  haiJpcn  to  tall  under 
the  jurisdiction  ol  the  subcommittee  on 
which  I  .serve.  This  falls  in  the  area  ot 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration.  Be- 
cau.se  I  liave  had  hopes  we  might  be  able 
to  reduce  this  budget,  I  rai.sed  some 
questions  in  the  full  committee  about 
I  his  matter,  I  should  like  to  di.scu.ss  it 
briefly,  i)robably  with  the  aentleman 
irom  Minnesota,  the  chairman  of  the 
siibcomnnttee  which  has  jurisdiction 
i.ver  this  sub.iect  matter. 

It  is  my  iindorstandmu  that  the  ,-ub- 
committee  has  approved  the  Manner 
Mars  1973  prouram  as  requested  by 
.NASA,  The  funding  lor  the  Mariner 
Mars  1973  program  is  to  be  S20  million  in 
this  year's  authorization  bill,  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  It  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  this  is  aoing  to  increase  during 
the  next  5  years  to  a  total  f)f  S385.4 
million.  We  "will  be  commencinti  a  new 
start,  .so  to  speak,  and  m  fact  authonz- 
inu  for  the  next  .i  years— which  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  m  increments,  ol 
[•oxirse — S385  million  lor  this  );urpeise. 
Is  that  eorieci .' 

Ml  KARTH.  Mr.  Cliairm.iii.  will  the 
gcr.llemaii  'vield'' 

Mr.  P.UMSFELD.  I  am  iiaupy  to  yield 
to  the  very  able  gentlctnan  irom  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  KAKTIl.  Yes.  I  would  .-ay.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  t'entleman  in  the 
well  lias  es.sentially  stated  the  facts. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  howcvei-.  :  liat 
tor  all  in-actical  purpo-ses  while  this  1973 
.Mars  mission  is  a  new  start  it  is  a  con.sid- 
erable  diminution  of  the  planetary  pro- 
L-rfim  -A-hich  we  brought  to  the  Congress 
I  ist  year.  As  the  L^entleman  will  well  re- 
member, we  jjropo.sed  a  Voyager  iirogram 
•vvhich  would  cost  in  the  neichb.irhood  e»l 
.some  S2  biUion  through  1975. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  correct 
when  he  says  that  the  1973  Mars  pro- 
fram  [iresently  before  the  Hou.se  would 
cost  about  ."^SSS  million  to  completion. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest  with  the 
ger.tleman,  I  might  say  that  there  was 
some  smattering  ol  t-vidence  dunne  our 
hearings  that  the  1973  Mars  mi.ssion 
which  IS  presently  before  the  House 
miaht  well  be  delayed  for  one  more  fiscal 
vear  and  if  at  that  time  the  fi.^-cal  pic- 
ture improved,  why.  with  some  additional 
funds  the  program  could  probably  be 
again  brought  on  stream  or  certain  tech- 
nological changes  could  be  made  so  that 
we  could  still  hit  the  window,  so  to  speak. 
;n  1973. 

Does  this  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  It  does.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  respon.se. 

Then  would  it  be  correct  to  say  there 
is  at  least  a  possibility,  if  this  S20  mil- 
lion were  deleted  from  the  authorization 
bill,  that  the  decision  could  be  postponed 
until  next  year  without  .leopardizins  the 
program  entirely? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  personally  think  .so. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
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tleman,  however,  to  the  fact  that  if  it  is 
postpoued  until  next  year,  rather  than 
costing  $20  million  to  initiate  the  pro- 
Krani  m  fiscal  year  1970.  it  mu'ht  well 
cusi  t'A  o  or  tnree  or  four  times  that  much 
to  initiate  the  proKram  In  other  word;-. 
the  total  cost  of  the  prourani  being  5385 
million  .spread  over  4  years  would  cost 
more  m  each  one  of  the  4  yeats  than  it 
would  if  spread  over  5  years 

M.  fiL'MSFELD  I  understand  that 
But  would  It  be  correct  to  .^ay  it  could 
still  be  d  )ne  during  the  4-year  period  for 
rouKhly  $38o  4  million'' 

Mr  KAR TH  It  would  be  my  judgment 
tfiat  It  would  be  within  that  ball  park. 
Yes 

Mr  RUMSP'EUD  I  am  personally  re- 
luctant to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete 
this  particular  program,  although  it  is 
my  judgment  from  what  I  know  of  it 
that  It  should  be  taken  out  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  A  decision  apparently 
could  be  delayed  on  it  for  another  year 
I  hope  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
who  does  have  expert  knowled-;e  on  this 
miiiht  consider  this  possibility  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  s  answer 

Mr  K.^RTH  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
u'entlemar.  vield  further"* 

M;     RUMSFELD    Yes 

Mr  KARTH  I  will  say  that  since  we 
are  pre.seiued  with  a  fiscal  picture  this 
vear  that  is  anythin-'  but  desirable  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  does  ofler 
an  amendment  to  defer  the  1973  Mars 
Maiir.er  mission.  I  would  support  that 
I  would  support  It  on  the  basis  that  1 
think  a  deferral  for  I  year  could  well  be 
made  up  if  the  fl.scal  picture  looks  better 
next  year  even  though  it  may  cost  m  jch 
more  money  during  that  4-year  penod 
or  durnu  each  one  of  the  4  years  through 
1973  But  I  do  think  that  the  testimony 
further  indicated  It  may  be  necessary. 
;:  we  did  not  authorize  it  this  year  to 
make  some  technical  modifications  m  the 
program  I  an;  h.opeful  that  there  is  some 
existing  hardware  from  other  programs 
that  might  be  brought  into  the  picture 
Itself  that  mi'.zht  In  the  lon^  run  reduce 
the  total  est  of  that  program  from  ?385 
million  to  some  lesser  figure 

Mr  RUMSFELD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments 

Mr  MILLER  of  CahfDrnia  Mr  Chair- 
man I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  centleman  from  California 
'Mr  CtMRirsH  Wuscn! 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  cliarman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  vieldlng  this  time  to  me  I 
would  like  to  say  I  regret  that  it  has  been 
df'emed  tiecessarv'  to  cut  the  NASA  au- 
thL>nzatiop  However.  I  want  t?  compli- 
ment the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  restraint  that  thev 
have  shown  in  not  cutting  it  any  further 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessarv  to  cut  it 
ai'.y  further  m  the  Hou>e  tLxiay 

Mr  Chairman,  at  this  time  when  our 
country  can  take  pride  in  having  built 
up  a  respectable  competence  m  space 
technology,  that  same  competence  is  m 
grave  danger  of  being  torn  down. 

Space  industi-y  employment  is  falling 
at  a  rate  of  nearly  4.000  a  month,  while 
N.ASA  s  budget  also  Ls  decreasing  at  an 
alarming  rate  Any  further  reductions 
will  be  made  at  great  cost  to  the  vast 
benefits  promised  by  our  space  program. 


National  security  a;:d  prestige  are  also 
at  stake  Nearly  every  week  we  learn  of 
another  Soviet  space  launch  or  ^.jme  new 
achievtment  such  as  the  automatic  dock- 
ing of  two  vehicles  in  space.  When  com- 
pared with  the  vigorous  space  program 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  ours  pales  in  con- 
tra.st  and  Ls.  m  fact,  in  danger  of  atrophy. 
Until  this  year,  the  United  States  has 
been  equal  to  or  ahead  of  the  Russians 
In  almost  every  aspect  of  space  science. 
But  tills  seems  unlikely  to  be  tlie  case  in 
the  1970s.  We  face  bloak  days  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  any  bleaker 

The  NASA  budget  before  us  today  is 
woefully  inadequate  Any  further  cuts 
would  be  crippling 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  S234 
million  Itss  than  the  NASA  request  and 
appropriated  $511  million  less  than  the 
request  This  vears  request  Is  $218  mil- 
lion lower  than  last  year's  appropriation 
and  the  committee  has  further  reduced 
this  request  by  another  $153  million  I 
suggest  this  is  far  enough  If  anything, 
the  budget  ought  to  be  Increased  We 
stand  in  danger,  on  the  pretext  of  econ- 
omy of  destroying  wliat  we  should  in- 
stead prize  That  is.  the  scientific  and 
technological  competence  so  essential  to 
solving  society's  ills,  be  they  poverty.  [Jol- 
lution.  or  peacebreakmg 

The  space  program  affects  every  aspect 
of  our  live.s — social,  economic,  technolog- 
ical The  funds  which  Coni^ress  appro- 
priates are  not  spent  on  the  moon  or  in 
outer  space:  thev  enrich  the  lives  of  us 
all. 

Today's  scientific  advances  and  those 
promised  for  the  future  will  make  the 
earth  a  better  place  to  live  W^  can  ex- 
pect great  discoveries  in  the  fields  of 
food,  natural  resources,  communications, 
weather  forecasting,  and  medicine  And. 
because  of  these  advances,  we  will  know 
more  about  ourselves  and  our  environ- 
ment 

Economizing  can.  at  times,  border  on 
irresponsibility  We  m  the  House  are 
l^erilously  close  to  this  point  right  now. 
Let  us  not  junk  what  it  took  10  years  to 
build 

This  IS  not  a  simple  case  of  conquer- 
ing the  moon  versus  conquering  the  ghet- 
to, of  building  a  spaceship  versus  build- 
ing more  and  better  schools.  It  is  not 
eithei   or 

Scientific  capability  is  one  of  the  hall- 
marks of  a  progressive  society  Surely 
cuttmg  down  the  space  programs  will  not 
sohe  ijur  d  jmesf.c  problems.  On  the 
contrary  it  will  curtail  our  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  urxent  prob- 
lems 

For  these  reasons  I  slronuly  urge  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
on  science  and  aeronautics  be  approved 
without  chani,'e  We  cannot  afford  to 
witlidraw  further  support  from  one  of 
our  country's  most  magnificent  achieve- 
ments— Its  space  technology 

Mr   MILLER  of  Calilornia   Mr  Chan- 
man.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gtntl'.man  from  California 
Mr   LehiiettI 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Chairman,  to  be- 
gin with.  I  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  Its  efforts  towaid  economy  I 
think  you  have  a  bare  bones  bill  here  to- 
day I  am  concerned,  of  course,  that  yiu 
cut  out  the  nuclear  motor  NERVA  pro- 


gram which  is  constructed  pailly  ;ii  my 
congressional  rtisiiici  .uid  in  auoul  20 
other  States  I  think  >se  have  to  ki<ep 
m  mmd  that  you  cannot  let  the  tail  wag 
the  dog  In  t^iese  programs  You  have  to 
keep  in  mmd  the  national  purposes.  The 
strength  of  the  United  otaies  lies  m  uur 
ability  to  do  the  things  that  we  .set  ou: 
to  do  lather  than  m  a  mere  figment  of 
the  imagination,  such  as  the  $25  billion, 
S15  billion,  or  SUi  billion  oi  gold  tiiat 
we  have  buried  at  Fmi  t  K.iox. 

The  budget  currently  before  V.  c  Con- 
gress IS  tiie  largest  m  the  liiston'  ol  ilie 
UniU'd  States  With  the  Vietnam  war 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars,  and  with  m.)ie  billions  required 
by  foreign  aad  programs,  it  is  es.sential 
that  all  of  the  major  proi:iam.s  be  car.- 
fully  scrutinized  to  insure  that  the 
money  is  being  Ai.sely  u.s<'d.  The  tactois 
which  have  led  to  unrest  and  civil  di.s- 
orders  in  the  i-'hettos  must  be  sought  out 
and  corrected,  while,  at  the  .same  time, 
the  technological  prngres.s  which  is  .^o 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  Nation  must  be 
continued. 

One  of  the  programs  which  has  beoi 
discussed  before  cont;:essional  commit- 
tees reviewing  the  N.'VSA  budget  request.s 
involves  the  NERV.'^  engine  The  need 
for  this  ijrogiam  has  been  questioned  bv 
some  of  the  members  of  the.s«-  commii- 
tees.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
engine  has  not  yet  been  .ussr-ned  to  any 
specific  mission,  implyin,'  that  there  is 
therefore,  no  current  need  to  develop  it. 
In  examining  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. I  have  taken  exce|)tion  to  .some  o! 
the  programs  priptvsed  bv  the  NASA  In 
fact.  I  have  in  some  Instances  been  ve:  v 
critical  of  the  manner  m  which  N.'\SA 
has  conducted  its  oi)eiations.  particular- 
ly in  the  area  of  long-range  iilanning  I 
must,  therefore,  mve  careful  ccmsidera- 
tion  to  the  NERVA  program,  to  insure 
that  it  IS  indeed  placed  in  its  oroper  per- 
spective relative  to  other  needs  of  the 
Nation 

In  our  modem  world,  the  prestige  o: 
any  country  depends  very  heavily  iiixm 
.scientific  achievements  and  technologi- 
cal gains  that  it  can  present  to  the  world 
Generally,  the.se  two  factors  go  hand  ;n 
glove  This  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  space  programs.  .Artificial 
satellites  placed  in  orbit  for  purely  sci- 
entific purposes  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  communications,  meteorological, 
and  navigational  satellites.  The  limited 
weight  of  such  devices  resulting  fmm 
the  high  cost  of  large  rocket  propulsion 
systems  has  resulted  m  the  development 
of  more  efficient,  compact  jxiwer  sup- 
plies, and  miniature  electronic  equip- 
ment such  as  the  integrated  circuit  logic 
•elements  and  amplifiers  These  latter  de- 
vices have  allowed  the  in.sertion  of  pre- 
amplifiers in  the  tone  arms  of  higii 
fidelity  record  players,  thus  improving 
tile  quality  of  rhe  mus-c  that  is  produced 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  side 
benefits  that  have  been  derived  from 
our  space  programs  It  therefore  appears 
highly  desirable  to  continue  these  activi- 
ties a'  as  great  a  pace  as  we  can  logically 
accomplish. 

As  we  go  further  into  space  in  our  at- 
tempts to  learn  more  about  our  .solar  .sys- 
tem or  expand  our  investigations  of  the 
moon's  surface,  significant  increases  in 
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rocket  vehicle  payloads  will  be  required. 
We  can  double  the  pay  load  that  we  can 
use  on  tiiese  missions  by  developing  a 
new  booster  rocket  twice  the  size  of 
the  Saturn  5.  or  we  can  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  tlie  NERVA  engine  and  use 
ii  with  existing  boosters.  Considering  the 
iinplicittions  of  the  lormer  technique — 
extensive  development  etTort.  new  test 
tacilit.es,  new  launch  facilities,  and 
nuicli  .:ieater  booster  production  costs — 
tlie  latter  cour.se  appears  to  be  signifl- 
c.intlv  le.'-s  expen.sive. 

From  testimony  presented  to  both 
House  and  Senate  committees,  it  is  clear 
that  oui.-'tanding  lechincal  accomplish- 
ineius  I'.ave  been  achieved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment-industry  team  which  has  been 
given  the  task  of  developing  the  NERVA 
engine.  Just  last  December,  a  full-ixiwer 
test  w.is  conducted  that  lasted  for  a  full 
liour  The  entire  system  was  still  operat- 
ing satisfactorily  at  this  point,  and  was 
.^nut  down  only  becau.se  this  was  the 
scheduled  lerminaiion  time  for  the  test. 
This  is  three  times  longer  than  any  other 
!imh-thiust  rocket  engine  has  ever 
operated,  and  longer  than  is  required  for 
most  of  the  deep  space  probes  being  con- 
sidered lor  the  1970-80  time  period.  Dur- 
ing this  test.  It  was  producing  more  than 
iw-ice  the  thrust  of  a  conventional  high 
perfonnance  ohemical  rocket  using  the 
same  weight  flow  of  propellant. 

As  a  result  of  urgent  demand  for  fund- 
ing m  other  areas— the  Vietnam  war  and 
ouV  foreign  and  domestic  aid  program— 
we  and  N.ASA  have  reassessed  our  space 
programs,  and  decided  to  operate  on  a 
less  ambitious  basis.  Accordingly,  the 
NERVA  pros; ram  has  been  realined.  In- 
stead of  developing  a  very  large  nuclear 
engine  for  use  in  manned  exploration  of 
Mars  and  other  planets,  which  would 
require  extensive  new  tacilities,  the  pro- 
gram is  now  oriented  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  flight  engine  which  can  be 
tested  utilizing  existing  hardware  and 
lacilities  Thus  engine  will  more  than 
oouble  the  payload  capability  of  cur- 
rent booster  rockets  for  the  unmanned 
exploration  of  deep  space,  the  planets, 
and  t!ie  .solar  .-ystem  in  general,  while 
'minimizing  the  total  .space  program 
investment. 

With  lur  Apollo  program  nearing 
e.implet'.jn.  and  -he  Jjost-Apollo  program 
becoming  belter  defined,  .specific  appli- 
catums  of  the  nuclear  rocket  will  be 
established,  and  it  will  be  placed  in 
operation.  The  long  delays  normally  as- 
xiciated  with  the  development  of  new- 
propulsion  systems  after  missions  have 
been  selected  will  be  eliminated,  thus  re- 
duciiiL'  the  overall  program  costs. 

The  money  being  spent  on  the  NERVA 
program  is  spread  over  16  States.  Less 
tiian  20  percent  is  being  spent  in  Cali- 
lomia.  the  location  of  the  prime  con- 
'ractor  The  remainder  is  divided  be- 
tween the  States  of  Washington.  Nevada, 
Utah.  New  Mexico.  Minnesota,  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  Ohio.  Indiana,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

.At  present,  all  necessary  facilities 
required  to  proceed  with  this  program 
are  available,  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel  forming  the  Govern- 
ment-industry team  are  in  action  and 
It  is  reported  that  we  are  more  than 
half  way  to  the  completion  of  the  orlg- 
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inal  goals,  which  were  supported  by 
NASA,  the  AEC,  and  the  Congre.s...  An 
interruption  at  this  time  would  destroy 
this  team,  signilicaiUly  increasing  the 
total  cost  to  complete  the  development 
effort  in  future  yeais. 

Like  other  advanced  programs,  the 
NERVA  program  is  contributing  lieavily 
to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  in 
many  areas  of  technology .  high  tempera- 
ture technology,  cryo-cnics.  radiation 
effects,  and  many  others.  The  magnitude 
of  the  total  side  ellects  cannot  be  siieci- 
lied  today,  but  the  development  of  new 
knowledge  has  always  benelited  man. 
sometimes  in  very  surprising  ways. 

By  continuing  our  support  of  the 
NERVA  program,  we  will  continue  to 
move  forward  in  the  conquest  of  .space, 
avoiding  the  high  cost  of  catching  up 
when  unforeseen  events,  either  i^eaceful 
or  military,  require  it.  The  Ru.ssian 
••orbital  missiles"  recently  disclosed  by 
our  Defense  Department,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  aggressive  nature  of  the 
Russian  .space  programs  hint  strongly  at 
the  importance  of  continuing  the  devel- 
opment of  our  own  space  activities. 

With  the  incroa.sed  jierformance  capa- 
bility of  the  nuclear  rocket,  we  will  be 
ready  to  take  on  exlen.sive  oi^eralions  m 
near-earth  space,  as  well  as  'o  move  out 
to  the  other  planets,  essentially  at  a  mo- 
ments notice.  By  providing  our  full  sup- 
port to  the  NERVA  program,  we  will  ob- 
tain a  tool  for  future  space  exploration 
as  well  as  a  capability  lor  extensive  op- 
erations in  the  eartli-moon  space. 

Mr.  FULTON  ol  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  trnm  Kansas 
1  Mr.  Winn  I. 

Mr.  WINN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  rise  to  support  the  bill  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  and  commend  them  on  the 
many,  many  hours  that  they  have  .spent 
in  reviewing  and  m  doubly  reviewing  the 
NASA  authorization  and  the  .space  ef- 
forts as  a  whole. 

I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleai'ue.  tlie  utntleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  PrLXON : .  and 
to  associate  myself  with  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  by  my  collcauuc, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Ri'm.s- 

FELD  i. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  reque.-t^  lor 

time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
.simie  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
1  Mr.  Bevill  1 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
full  recommended  authorization  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration without  reduction. 

The  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, in  consideration  of  the  extreme 
demands  on  the  Federal  budget,  has  re- 
commended the  minimum  authorization 
which  will  permit  NASA  to  make  most 
efficient  use  of  on-going  programs. 

To  reduce  this  recommendation  invites 
delays  and  uneconomical  cutbacks  in 
our  Nation's  space  program. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  essential  that  we 
get  the  most  from  every  Federal  expendi- 


ture, the  Nation  cannot  afford  ilie  costly 
reductions  which  will  cripple  the  space 
program  and  delay  even  more  the  real- 
ization 01  the  potentials  wliicii  are  result- 
iiu.  directly  and  indirectly.  Irom  this 
Nation  sellorts  in  space. 

Other  nations  have  neglected  their  in- 
vestment in  scientilic  and  lechnical  en- 
deavors. The  lesult  is  a  gradual  .slowing 
down  ol  the  rate  ol  economie  advance. 
From  tills  other  problem.-  inllow  Great 
Britain  is  an  example  ol  this  silua-.ioii 
I  do  not  want  lo  .see  our  c;)umiy  !(i,-e 
niomentum  by  tmlure  to  iirovide  the 
proiier  investment  in  the  future. 

It  IS  paiticuhuly  e.s.senlial  ihal  liie 
Apollo  applications  program  n~>l  be  cut. 
Tills  program  oilers  the  most  etricienl  u.se 
of  our  space  ;nv(  stnient.  By  taking  ad- 
vaiitat;e  of  mucii  of  'ilie  existing  tech- 
nolo.:y  and  equipmt  at.  the  Apollo  ajipli- 
cations  iirogram  will  give  Us  the  inlornia- 
tion  we  need  lo  chart  the  sjiace  prouam 
in  the  luluie.  It  is  vital  that  wi-  iuir.siie 
the  future  with  this  knowledge. 

I  urge  appr.ival  of  the  lull  auth.')ri/.a- 
ti.)ii  ol  S4.2  billion  as  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calilornia,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  f)  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  Ir.-un  Florida  Mr 
Pepitr  1 . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Cliaiiman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  able  committee  which  has 
.so  long  and  .so  i)at;enily  sought  lo  .serve 
the  countiy  by  protecting  the  .space  in- 
terests ol  our  Nation.  But  I  want  to  iai.se. 
iierhaps.  a  di.ssenting  voice  !rom  Uio.sc 
who  regard  the  economy  that  is  nivolved 
in  the  reduction  in  the  space  funds  as 
being  111  the  national  interest.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  are  jeopardizing  our  .se- 
curity and  the  .safety  of  our  countiy  In 
my  opinion  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  policy 
of  folly  for  us  to  let  any  domestic  matter 
or  anv  financial  necessity  or  stringency 
deter  the  United  States  from  L'oing  for- 
ward to  the  maximum  ol  our  national 
interest  m  the  space  iiiogram 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand 
it.  the  committee's  recommended  .aitho- 
rizalion  is  25  jx-rcent  below  the  amount 
authorized  for  this  program  in  IDBfj.  Is 
that  true.  I  -.vill  ask  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee  th.at  your  recommenda- 
tion constitutes  a  reduction  of  25  percent 
belo'.v  llie  authorization  for  U)66' 

?,Ir.  MILLER  of  California.  Although  I 
do  not  iiavc  the  exact  fieuic.  that  is 
.;ene;ally  true. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  May  I  also  ask  the  able 
chairman  if  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  the  NASA  urogram  iia.^  dropped 
liom  420.000  in  1966  to  the  present  level 
of  2S0.000'' 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
.substantially  correct.  I  cannot  give  that, 
however,  as  an  ab.s^ilute  accurate  figure. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  the  able  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  or  not  it  is  ti"ue 
that  according  to  the  fl.scal  year  1059 
budget  employment  in  the  NASA  pro- 
gram IS  expected  to  drop  at  the  rate  of 
4.000  a  month? 

Mr.  MILLER  f)f  California.  Tliat  is  the 
figure  that  we  have  been  given. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Am  I  also  correct  in  my 
surmise  that  even  the  able  committee 
itself  made  a  reduction  of  $14  million 
with  respect  to  the  Apollo  lunar  landing 
program,  and  a  reduction  of  S44  million 
in  the  post-Apoilo  manned  flight  pro- 
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<vAiv,.  a;id  a  reduction  of  $40  million  in 
the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  procirain'' 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  That  i,s 
correct 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
we  d.l  :>.'C(Jh;:ii/e  that  one  uf  tiie  most 
learned  men  in  the  world  In  the  field  of 
space  IS  the  man  who  developed  the  f\rsl 
German  missiles  that  were  fired  into 
Great  Britain  durins  World  War  II.  Dr. 
Wernher  ■.  ou  Braun 

In  speaking  lust  in  the  la.st  lew  days, 
iia  the  25th  oi  April,  before  the  Women's 
National  Democratic  Club  In  Washing- 
ton. D  C  .  among  other  things.  Dr.  von 
Braun  said  the  following 

I  believe  sincerely  that  we  mviit  not  seri- 
ously impair  or  hamper  )ur  progress  m  space 
because  we  cannot  foresee  immediate  piiy- 
oiTs  to  offset  the  investment  we  are  maUlm; 
We  jwe  It  to  ourselves  and  to  the  ?enera- 
•i^ns  to  come  to  i?rasp  the  unlimited  uppor- 
vmltles  and  the  promise  of  9pa<;e  explora- 
tion 

Now.  the  statement  Is  made  and  ap- 
parently It  IS  a  fact  that  the  nuclear 
r-nmne  program  is  bein;;  deferred  or 
phased  out. 

Mr.  MltX.ER  of  California  Yes.  it  wUl 
be  matonally  affected  by  the  cuts  that 
have  been  made  m  this,  and  these  are  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  all 
space  ertorts 

Mr  PEPPER  Dr  ^on  Braun  said  also. 
speiUiiiii  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  A.-tionautics  m  Febnaary  of 
this  year,  tliat  The  space  program  ts 
the  leading  '^dge  of  our  technological  ad- 
vance, and  it  '.ve  are  to  maintain  our 
posture  as  technoiOKXal  world  leader,  we 
must  ki-ep  that  edge  whole,  and  any  dy- 
nam.c.  far-sighted  space  effort  will 
accomplish  this.  ' 

In  speaking  about  the  nuclear  power 
launch  facility,  or  engine.  Dr.  von  Braun 
said 

This  is  certainly  the  cise  with  the  !lr»t 
nuclear  rtJClcet  i.vstem  due  to  the  loni*  lead 
times  involved  In  nuclear  engine  develop- 
ment .md  tests,  und  I  would  like  to  flag  this 
lung  lead  time  ;us  u  Key  factor  in  the  reason- 
ing that  we  shou-d  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  flight-rated  engine — 

That  is.  a  nuclear  en^zme — 
-\  firm  c<inimltnient  to  develop  the  NERVA 
engine  will,  in  my  opinion,  provide  a  firmer 
biisu  :or  making  decisions  on  future  mis- 
■slons  and  certainly  a  reappr'.isal  ol  the  ob- 
jectives of  some  ul  those  currently  being 
studied.  Hence.  I  feel  we  must  proceed  with 
the  developnient  ul  a  nuclear  n.>cltet  engine 
IS  a  fundamental  tool  for  our  long-term 
^pace  exploration  iictivitles 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
>;entle:fian  has  expired 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Chan- 
man.  I  yield  J  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Flonda 

.Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  Arv  cor^sidenng  today — authorizing 
appropriations  tor  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
fl.scal  year  1969 — is  only  one  of  many 
maju:  bills  this  House  will  consider  this 
year  But  that  is  not  to  say  it  is  only 
another  bill,  only  another  chance  to  vote 
for  economy,  only  another  administra- 
tion program  to  be  cut  back  before  au- 
thorized. 

Rather  we  consider  today  a  bill  aimed 
at  the  future — a  bill  to  authorize  pro- 
gran;s  to  be  conducted  and  to  bear  fnu- 


Uon  as  much  as  .5  to  10  years  from  today. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  a  measure  which 
has  as  much  to  do  with  the  future  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  as  any  ^e  will  con- 
sider between  now  and  election  day 

To  a  Hreat  extent  our  national 
strength,  and  therefore  our  national 
security  is  based  on  technology  We  are 
the  Nation  that  has  had  tlie  techmcal 
wherewithal  to  answer  challenues.  To 
vote  against  continued  technological 
growth — to  vote  to  cut  this  bill — is  to 
whittle  away  at  the  coi-e  of  our  stienuth 
today  and  tomorrow- 
It  was  my  pleasure  on  .^pi  il  4  to  watch 
at  Cape  Kennedy  the  latest  liftoff  of  the 
United  States — and  at  least  temporarily 
the  worlds — most  powerful  rocket,  the 
Saturn  V  As  one  who  has  followed  the 
development  of  tlie  .-.pace  prom  am  from 
Its  besmninKs  a  decade  at;o.  I  was 
miMhtily  impres.sed 

I  am  impressed  by  the  power  of  this 
giant  rocket — 7'j  pounds  of  thrust,  lift- 
ing a  weight  equal  to  a  naval  destroyer 
into  orbit  around  the  earth 

I  am  impro.s.sed  by  the  complexity  of 
this  matit  machine — millions  uf  paias 
and  delicate  instruments  to  control  the 
rocket  and  its  payload  for  precise  posl- 
tionin«  and  maneuverini;  In  space. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  US.  policy,  con- 
trai-y  to  tliat  of  our  nearest  competitor 
the  USSR.  Ill  conducting  its  program 
publicly,  for  all  to  see. 

But  just  a.s  much  as  I  am  so  impressed 
by  the  .>pace  prnyram,  I  urn  di.smayed  at 
recent  budgetary  developments  that  en- 
danu'cr  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adniinistrution  s  program,  and  in 
the  pioce.ss.  imperil  America\  militan- 
strength,  domestic  development.  ;yid  role 
as  a  leader  m  intei  national  affairS. 

In  these  rroubled  times  there  is  little 
point  in  argiuiii;  the  importance  of  our 
Nation's  defense  Tlie  war  m  Vietnam, 
the  trouble  m  Korea,  the  unre>t  m  the 
Mideast  and  around  the  world,  and 
Americas  inlernational  commitments  to 
keep  the  peace,  are  attested  to  in  a  de- 
fense budget  this  year  of  almost  S80 
billion. 

These  funds  are  not  simply  to  raise 
and  support  troops:  they  represent  the 
•,'reat  investment  in  science  and  tech- 
noloKy  demanded  by  the  advanced  con- 
cepts of  modern  warfare  and  defense 
Modern  military  reality,  as  everyone 
knows.  IS  not  just  troops  and  trenches 
and  tanks,  it  is  radar  and  missiles  and 
all  the  complex  sear  of  mi.ssile  defen.se. 

In  my  view  the  Saturn  V  and  the  tecfP" 
noloKical  capability  it  represents  is  an 
important  element  m  our  national  .se- 
curity The  ability  to  put  larue  payloads 
into  orbit  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  .in  essential  element  in  our  defense 
posture. 

As  a  result  of  a  mandate  in  the  Space 
Act  of  1958— that  NASA  make  available 
to  defense  agencies  all  the  discoveries 
that  have  mihtai-y  significance — a  close 
working  relationship  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  N.-\SA  lias  de- 
veloped, involving  sucli  varied  matters  as 
tracking,  the  coordinated  national 
launch  vehicle  family,  recovery  opera- 
tions, communications,  and.  of  foremost 
importance,  the  development  of  capable, 
flexible  facilities  and  the  space-oriented 
scientists,  engineers,  and  managers  to 
man   them.   For   example,   through   the 


transfer  of  equipment  and  technology  de- 
veloped by  N.-\SA  m  the  Gemini  piomam. 
NASA  luis  provided  direct  support  to  the 
Air  Force's  mannrd  orbit iiil:  '.aboratoiy 
project  Gemini  technology  gives  us  the 
MOL  foundation  Apollo  will  give  us 
more,  if  and  wlien  we  need  it. 

NASA  and  DOD  have  some  common 
objectives  and  must  tread  common  paths 
to  these  common  goals  To  the  extent 
that  N.ASAs  capabilities  are  diminished 
-so  IS  our  defen.se  effort 

Our  dome.'-tic  ucll-beint^  is  likewise  d'  - 
pendent  upon  our  .scientific  and  eiuji- 
lU'eiiim  accomplishments  The  close  link 
between  national  achievements  and  tecli- 
nolomcal  maturity  cannot  be  denied.  We 
no  longer  speak  of  poor  nations,  but  of 
underdeveloped  nations  For  all  over  the 
world,  willing  hands  and  minds  are  no 
longer  enough  for  security  and  u'rowth: 
hands  and  minds  with  tlie  rmht  kind  oi 
skill.s — technological  skills-  arc  required 
riiere  are  those  who  contend  that 
basic  and  iiiessing  need.--  at  home  and 
abroad  lequiie  that  we  sharply  reduce 
our  advanced  ie.search  and  development 
piograms  and  reallocate  the  moiity  we 
would  thereby  save.  In  my  opinion,  sucii 
a  view  is  shortsighted.  It  overlooks  the 
obvious  fact  that  to  have  the  total  re- 
sources to  cope  with  our  many  pioblem.s. 
this  Nation  must  lely  on  an  e\e: -expand- 
ing economy  .And  this,  in  turn,  is  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  .m  expandini: 
scientific  and  technical  caiiability 

Tlie  space  piograms  provide  a  unique 
and  exciting  focal  point  for  our  ablest 
and  most  creative  people,  m  Government. 
Ill  industry,  and  in  universities,  to  push 
back  the  frontiers  ot  science — to  create 
vital  new  technologies. 

And  through  the  space  [irogram  we 
have  built  up.  in  States  throughout  this 
Nation,  centers  of  .scientific  and  tech- 
nological excellence,  firmly  based  on 
.sophisticated,  often  masMvo.  and  bioad- 
gaged  facilities.  These  facilities,  m  fac- 
tories, in  university  laboratories,  and  in 
Government  installations,  have  cost  us 
dearly — about  S4  billion.  But  they  arc 
worth  manifold  that  investment,  for  now 
they  can  be  u.sed.  and  are  being  used 
today,  tor  whatever  needs  arise. 

rhe  impact  of  space-related  technol- 
ogy on  our  economy  is  increasinuiy  en- 
dent.  It  is  difficult  to  name  an  industi*y 
which  has  not  directly  oenefited  from 
new  technology  venerated  m  the  .space 
program  and  transferred  to  other  uses. 
In  direct  application  of  space  tech- 
nology, communication  .satellites  now 
link  tlie  c  uiiinents  ot  the  world,  provid- 
ing an  instantaneous  worldwide  commu- 
nications network.  And  with  their  view 
of  vast  areas  of  the  earth's  cloud  cover, 
weather  satellites  have  become  one  oi 
the  most  important  tools  for  loim-range 
weather  forecasting  The  U  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  estimated  that  in 
Its  first  year  of  operation  alone,  weather 
.satellite  forecasting  has  resulted  ir.  sav- 
ings of  about  S'J  5  billion  in  the  'otal  US 
economy  Hurricanes  can  now  be  tracked 
Tornado  prediction  is  next. 

.And  Ae  are  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  the  vast  potential  of  space.  Earth 
re.sources  satellites  now  beini:  studied  by 
NASA  will  provide  an  incredibly  flexible 
means  to  inventoiy.  develop,  and  exploit 
the  earth's  resource.s — in  agriculture,  in 
oceanography,    in    minerals,    and    else- 
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wlieie — lor  llie  benefit  of  mankind.  Sup- 
port for  such  programs  in  the  past  has 
paid  otr.  Supiwrt  now  will  pay  rich  divi- 
dends for  i^enerations  to  come. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  .space 
program  is  vital  to  our  national  defen.se 
and  .conomic  well-being,  it  has  become 
an  important  local  iKiint  of  international 
pitstige.  While  we  are  not  in  a  race  with 
tile  Ku.^Mans  a.s  ;o  who  irtts  to  the  Moon 
first^or  Mais  or  Venus  for  that  matter — 
the  world  will  judge  us  according  to  our 
lierfoiiiiance  This  is  an  area  which  of- 
fers .1  challenge  for  nonviolent  com- 
petition with  ilie  Communist  world,  and 
111  which  we  can  i)ro\e  our  superiority 
without  the  deaths  and  agonies  of  a  Viet- 
n.un 

Tlie  space  lace.  if  such  a  thing  exists, 
lias  historically  been  a  matter  of  our 
catchini;  up  with  the  Ru.ssians.  Not  be- 
cause they  are  better,  but  because  they 
are  more  dedicated.  B.  P.  Konstantinov. 
vice  chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy 
of  Sciences.  .:aid  recently  about  going  to 
the  Moon: 

rills  does  not  belong  to  tl.e  realm  of  lan- 
t;i.sy  any  more  This  is  ,oi  .ilfair  of  tl.e  mo.st 
imminent  future.  Evcrytliing  i.s  already  jirc- 
pared  for  this  undertaking  There  ;ire  .still 
lew  cletiiUs  wlilch  cm  create  dl.sromliture — 
!ur  example  the  tlangcr  lor  co.smonauts  pro- 
iliu-ed  Ijy  cosmic  r:iy,s  hut  these  problems 
v.il!  also  be  solved  ^f)on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Russians  are  not 
(lagging  in  their  etforts.  They  are  .slep- 
piii'j:  up  their  jjiogram. 

The  Soviet  space  proa  ram  has  con- 
sistently utilized  laruer  boosters  than 
were  available  to  the  United  States.  It 
IS  expected  that  m  the  coming  year  .still 
larger  Soviet  boosters  will  be  coming 
into  use  and  that  the  Ru.ssians  will  .soon 
iiave  available  a  booster  with  over  ten 
million  ijounds  of  thrust — one  and  a 
naif  times  as  i)owerfuJ  as  the  Saturn  V. 

The  second  sufcessful  automatic  ren- 
dezvous and  dockinu  by  two  Soviet  space- 
craft occurred  earlier  this  month.  This 
impressive  accomplishment  now  opens 
the  way  for  the  Russians  to  proceed  with 
oroitini'  space  stations  and  further  ex- 
ploration of  'he  moon  and  the  planets. 

The  success  of  the  Soviet  Venus  4  mis- 
.>ion  la.-t  fall  and  the  ejection  of  a  .sensor 
caiisule  into  the  Venusian  atmosphere 
ciiirin-'  Its  encounter  with  the  planet 
drmonstrntc  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
leat  proaress  in  spacecraft  command, 
control,  communications  and  guidance. 
The  Venus  4  mission  was  only  one  of  an 
impressive  list  of  .Soviet  firsts,  which  in- 
clude first  .satellite  in  earth  orbit,  first 
lunar  orbit,  the  *irrt  pictures  of  the  far 
side  of  the  moon,  the  first  .soft  landing 
on  the  moon,  the  first  man  in  space  and 
the  first  multimanned  space  vehicle. 

Mr.  Chan  man.  manned  space  flights 
have  become  a  ina.ior  factor  in  the  Soviet 
space  proETam  since  the  launch  of  Sput- 
nik I  on  October  4.  1957.  The  program 
iias  emoyed  a  high  priority  and  has 
shown  elements  of  caution  in  planning 
and  implenientation.  Through  1965  So- 
'. let  manned  space  ptTorts  were  extrcm.ely 
successful  and  achieved  many  firsts. 
Since  that  time,  however,  they  have  not 
continued  at  this  rapid  pace  and  suffered 
a  .-erious  setback  in  the  death  of  Cosmo- 
naut Vladimir  Komarov  in  April  1967. 


Tlie  U.S.S.R.  beuan  to  test  tiieir 
manned  .spacecraft  m  the  .spring  of  HtfiO 
At  this  time,  the  Soviets  launched  the 
first  of  a  series  of  unmanned  ieco\  erable 
test  veliicie.s  containing  first  a  dummy 
and  then  does.  These  flights  led  to  the 
world's  fir;^l  man  in  si)ace,  Yuri  Gagarin 
in  Vo.stok  I  m  April  1961.  This  flight  was 
then  followed  by  the  'J4-hour  flight  of 
Gherman  Titov  m  Vostok  II  iii  August. 
The  basics  were  well  laid  for  what  was 
to  follow. 

The  years  1962  and  1963  were  tho.se  of 
the  dual  flight.s — two  .spacecraft  in  orbit 
.simultaneously.  Vo.stoks  III  and  IV  was 
the  first  of  the.se  flights — of  4  and 
3  days  duration,  respectively  These 
flights  increa.sed  Soviet  knowledge  of 
the  effects  ot  space  flight  on  man  as  well 
as  investigated  iMoblcms  associated  with 
rendezvous  and  the  control  of  two  space- 
craft simultaneously. 

Vostoks  V  and  VI  increased  the  length 
of  manned  space  llii-ht  to  5  days  and  in- 
troduced the  worlds  first  woman  cosmo- 
naut. 

The  next  phase  of  the  Soviet  man-iii- 
space  program  was  to  modily  the  Vostc-k 
as  a  multiseated  .spacecraft  and  cul- 
minated in  the  launch  of  Voskhod  I  in 
October  1964.  This  .spacccaft  was  com- 
manded by  Cosmonaut  Vladimir  Ko- 
marov— the  cosmonaut  later  to  be  killed 
during  the  flight  ot  Soyuz  I.  Two  other 
))a.ssengcrs  were  an  engineer  and  a  doctor 
in  an  apparent  attempt  to  test  nonpilots 
as  crew  members.  During  the  second  and 
final  flight  of  the  Voskhod  spacecraft. 
the  Soviets  successfully  demonstrated 
the  ability  to  i)erfonn  extravehicular  ac- 
tivities with  Aleksey  Leonov  i)erforminK 
the  world'-^  first  .sijace  walk. 

There  was  then  .i  hiatus  ot  o\er  '2 
years.  This  time  was  ai^parentl.v  spent 
m  the  development  of  .i  new  spacecraft, 
the  Soyuz.  The  first  manned  fliuht  of  thi.; 
spacecraft  was  in  April  1967  when,  with 
the  death  of  Cosmonaut  Komarov.  the 
IJrogram  suffered  its  most  serious  setback 
to  date.  The  causes  of  this  catastrophe 
apparently  have  not  as  yet  been  lully  re- 
solved. The  iiuestiuatinu  comml.ssion  or- 
ganized at  the  time  of  the  accident  has 
not  as  yet  made  a  full  public  leiiort.  and 
there  have  been  no  sub.sequent  manntd 
flights  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Although  there  have  ijnn  no  manned 
flit^hts  since  .Aiu-il  1967.  the  dtvelojiment 
of  space  hardware  and  tc-chniques  it iated 
to  the  manned  space  pro-.-ram  continues. 
In  October  1967.  the  Soviets  performed 
the  first  unmanneci  rende.'\oiis  and 
docking  using  Cosmc;s  186  and  Cosmos 
188.  The  event  was  a  major  teclmolo'^i- 
cal  achievement  because  it  was  con- 
ducted automatically  without  s; round  as- 
.sistance  when  the  vehicles  were  out  of 
.sisht  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tlie  Soviets 
released  jnctures  of  the  two  sjiacecraft 
which  :-howed  some  features  eommon  to 
earlier  manned  spacecraft.  Tins  sns- 
::rsts  that  the  next  i:hase  of  the  Soviet 
manned  space  iJro^rarr;  will,  like  the  U.S. 
Gemini  program,  involve  multiple  flights 
and  rendezvous  and  dockina.  .Such  a  p'l'o- 
gram  might  culminate  in  a  small  space 
station. 

The  development  of  Soviet  space  hard- 
ware usually  is  hidden  from  detection 
until  flight  te.sts  begin.  Tims,  a  new  space 


booster  was  re\ealed  for  the  fiist  nine 
in  1964  when  the  Soviets  orbited  the  liist 
of  three  Proton  .satellites  (  ach  wcighini; 
about  25.000  pounds.  This  indicated  the 
existence  of  a  Soviet  launch  vehicle  sim- 
ilar in  capability  to  the  US  Saturn  I. 
.Althovmh  So\  It  t  releases  of  information 
on  the  launch  vehicle  have  been  very 
limited, what  little  has  been  said  about  it 
can  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  may  be 
cai)able  of  putting  a  40.000  to  (50,000 
l)ound  payload  in  orbit.  This  vehicle  has 
several  iiossible  roles  in  the  near-term 
Soviet  space  jirogram  including  manned 
circiimlunar  flights,  manned  sjjace  sta- 
tions and  unmanned  exploration  of  the 
moon,  but  it  is  not  laiue  enough  to  sup- 
port manned  lunar  landiims. 

T)ie  So\iets  have  loiiu  indicated  an 
inte:-e:;t  in  maniK'd  lunar  landines  with 
the  {'lid  i;oal  of  establishin.t;  a  manned 
base  on  ihe  moon  Most  statements  about 
tluir  i)i()..'.iain  was  va«ue  and  many  aie 
contracnctory.  but  there  liave  l)een  some 
n^cent  indications  that  ;he  laiuet  date 
for  their  first  manned  lanriiii-;  mltcht  lie 
4  or  5  years  from  now.  II  this  is  their 
obiective.  the  Soviets  should  .soon  becin 
to  test  a  sjiace  booster  even  lareer  than 
u.sed  for  the  Proton  launchiims.  equiva- 
lent to  the  U.S.  Saturn  V. 

In  summary,  liie  Soviet  man-m-spaci- 
program,  which,  in  its  early  stages,  was 
extremely  active  and  aui-u'essive.  and  as 
.■urh  accomijlislied  many  firsts,  has  now 
,.!o.>,ed  iierceptibly.  Tins  slov.down  was 
no  cioubt  due  fust  to  ilie  time  ne<^ded  for 
thc'  deve!oi)mf-nt  ol  a  new  Soyuz  >pace- 
I  rait  ind  then  prolonged  by  the  death  of 
K(jm,ii(i\'  It  has  Ills.)  probably  paitly 
been  due  tc)  thi^  increasiim  complexity  ot 
missiM.i  obucti\e.s-. 

riiere  iollows  a  list  of  Soviet  sjjace  ac- 
complisiiments: 

V'^l  >k  I.  "S'liri  el.iu.inii    12  .Aiiril   IBfil, 

Vontok  II.  CiliPrman  rufiv.ti  7  August  1961. 

Vostok  III.  .AndrLui  .N'ikolayev,  ll-l.'i  Au- 
;:usl   li'62. 

V'ostok  IV.  Pavel  Pnpovich.  12  l.T  August 
1362. 

Vustok    V.    Valeilv    Bvkovskj.     14 -Ut    June 

Voslok  VI.  V'alentlna  Trrcskova.  10   1<)  .June 

Vonkliod  I.  Vladimir  Komarf-v.  Kiynstaiitln 
Peoktistov.  tJoris  Yeporov,  12  Ki  Onobcr 
Ul64. 

Vo.skliod  II.  r.ivpj  Belvavev.  Aleksey  Loonov, 
lB-19  March  i;t6.'). 

.Sovuz  I.  Vi.iUlmir  Koin  irov.  23  24  .-"ipnl 
ir)fi7. 

Mr  .Tames  E.  Webb.  .Administrator  of 
NASA,  recently  stated  that  "The  hard 
fact  we  now  face  is  that  .lust  as  we  have 
begun  to  catch  up  in  lan^e-.scale  booster 
operations,  we  are  sharply  reducing  our 
jjrogram  while  the  Russians  continue  to 
ad'.ance." 

?»lr.  Chairman.  I  insert  here  a  number 
of  newspaper  articles  showing  what  the 
Russians  are  doins  in  space: 

'From  the  Jacksonville   (Fla.)   Times-Union. 

Mar.  30.  1968! 
DpivF  ■r(.>  (.'.MCH  Up  in  Space  Ubukd  bv  C'oiir- 
: -EL  Powers  at  University  of  Piohiuv 
G.-M.N'ESviLLE. — .Stop  wastlH^  time  wpvlng 
;):acard.s.  pu.sh  the  space  [jroeram.  find  out 
'.chat  makes  The  American  svstem  fiperate  and 
ihoii  set  invcilved.  Lt  Col.  John  Powers, 
former  "Voice  of  the  Astronauts."  told  .stu- 
dent:-. .It  the  Universltv  of  Florida. 
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Were   losing:  our   1*»<1   In   space  "   Powers 
said     ■and    It.'s    np   to   the   American   people 
o   decide   whether   we   continue   along    this 
path  'ir  not  ' 

Powers  (jave  ■  .-hr  r.ologv  of  the  <ipace 
prc-iiram  described  how  astronauts  would 
land  on  the  nrxin  and  return  to  earth  and 
stressed  the  slgnlflcnnre  And  benefits  of  space 
exploration 

"With  our  present  technolojry  we  can  land 
^  man  on  the  moon  todav  and  put  one  on 
M.irs  by  liJ85  If  we  want  to,"'  Powers  t>oa8ted 
Thiirsdav 

By  exploring  space  "we  are  forcing  the  pace 
of  technology  against  a  broad  front  which 
Includes  social  engineering,  medical  metal- 
lurgical and  electronics  advances."  he  pointed 
out 

Powers  noted  that  however  while  two  vears 
ago  'here  were  h-ilf  a  mlUlon  per.ple  In  the 
space  program,  the  number  has  been  drcjp- 
plng  at  the  rate  of  1  000  a  month  for  the  last 
yenr 

This  has  happened  slmplv  because  the 
programs  In  whlrh  thev  were  Involved  have 
run  their  course  and  we  haven't  made  the 
decisions  to  do  the  things  we  know  we  can 
do  bevond  the  current  programs  "  he  said 

Powers  speclRcallv  referred  to  Apollo  ap- 
plications space  stations  md  planetary  pro- 
grams and  said  we  should  have  made  a  de- 
cision on  the  moon  landing  three  years  ago 

He  saut.  a  rontlnuous  program  would  cost 
$5  billion  ,i  vear  on  the  level  of  ff>dav's  dollar 
value  The  President  has  asked  for  »4  1  bil- 
lion for  1969  actually  a  decrease  from  the 
S4  3  billion  appropriated  for  this  vear 

I  Prom  the  Miami  (P'a  '.  Herald  M.ir  31.  19681 
Space  .\ce  Decads  II  US  Losing  Momenttm 
'  MoTB  Arthur  C  Clarice's  40  boolcs  on 
sp.'ce  h,ive  sold  five  million  copies  in  30  lan- 
guages He  :s  .in  .loknowledged  depn  of 
science-fiction  writers  In  t.hls  .irilcle.  Clarice 
takes  .in  "xpert  s  prophetic  look  .\t  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  the  space  age.  now  beginning  1 

I  By  Arthur  C   Clarke) 

The  trouble  with  cliches  Es  that  thev  are 
perfectly  tnie  and  as  xe  enter  the  second 
decade  of  the  .Space  .Age  here  Is  one  worth 
contemplatire  The  only  thing  we  learn  frrim 
history  IS  tliat  we  learn  nothing  from  hls- 
torv 

Todav  there  is  no  informed  person  who 
doubts  the  inmease  value  "f  earth  siitellltes 
for  rommruilcitlons.  mete<  rulog>-  reconnais- 
sance research  and  .a  host  -'f  other  appli- 
cations. 

Yet  a  dozen  vears  ago  on  the  eve  of  the 
Internatlon.il  Geophysical  Year  even  dlstln- 
g'.ashed  scientists  could  .se?  no  partlcuhir 
point  m  shooting  expensive  lumps  of  hard- 
ware inti  space 

Xow  >ur  Hr^it  cosmic  bndgehend  is  secure, 
and  the  planets  beckon  But  .uriln  we  he«ir 
the  same  objections  from  those  who  have 
alre.idv  fijrgotten  the  lesson  of  Sputnik,  and 
who  .ire  willing  to  turn  their  b.icks  upon 
the  universe  at  the  verv  moment  when  the 
first  explorers  are  preparing  to  land  on  the 
moon 

Many  of  the  pretests  are  Inspired  bv  the 
a»p,irentlv  stiggerlng  cost  of  ^pace  explora- 
tions, but  here  again  the  past  can  el\e  us 
A  better  perspective  During  this  century.  It 
h.is  been  estimated,  mankind  h.vt  spent  ap- 
pr<x:mately  half  a  trillion — -$500  blUlcn — on 
the  conquest  of  air 

This,  .vs  Prof  Buckmlnster  Puller  is  fond 
of  pointing  out.  is  manv,  many  times  the 
value  of  the  world's  total  gold  reserves  So 
one.  when  the  Wnght  Brothers  Srst  tji-avered 
Into  the  air.  would  have  dtired  'o  predict 
that  such  an  investment  of  materials  :;nd 
labor  'A'ould  be  devoted  to  the  mastery  of 
a  tiew  element 

Yet  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
th.it  the  conquest  of  spuce  mav.  In  the  long 
run,  be  of  even  greater  benefit  and  Impor- 
tance :h:in  the  conquest  of  the  air  which 
merely  allowed  swifter  access  to  existing 
countries  and  resources 


It  Is  also  a  fallacy  to  imagine  thnt  space 
travel  muKt  necrs'arlly  be  astn>nomlcally 
expensive  Tlie  real  cost  in  terms  of  pure 
energy,  of  carrying  a  man  from  earth  to 
moon  Is  ninaxingly  !<mall  about  tlU'  i  If 
you  run  your  car  for  a  day.  u  does  more 
than  enough  work  to  lift  you  to  the  moon  i . 

The  f  ict  thnt  the  ourrent  price  of  a  round- 
trip  ticket  IS  a  billion  times  grealt-r  merely 
underlines  the  prt-sent  primilue  state  of 
the  art 

Just  as  happened  In  the  case  of  aviation, 
the  cost  of  space- rtlght  will  decrease  by  or- 
ders of  magnitude  as  our  techniques  im- 
prove Reusable  spacecraft,  orbital  refuelling, 
and  ultimately  nuclear  propulsion  will 
eventually  make  travel  to  the  moon,  at  least, 
comparable  in  cost  to  that  of  global  Jet 
tr.in.sport  today 

And  even  if  it  is  10  times  as  expensive 
the  far  wealthier  world  of  the  20th  Century 
win  be  able  to  .itford  it 

Ormted.  'herefore.  that  the  moon  and 
planets  will  one  day  lie  within  our  reach, 
why  should  we  visit  them''  It  Is  really  naive 
even  to  ask  this  question,  for  there  is  no 
[Kisslblllty  of  travel  that  the  human  race 
has  ever  failed  to  exploit,  from  the  ancient 
land-brtdge  across  the  Bering  Strait  to  the 
jetstreams  of  the  stratosphere 

We  would  visit  our  neighboring  worlds 
out  of  sheer  curiosity,  even  If  there  were 
no  other  reason. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  some  of 
which  we  can  glimpse  today,  though  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  surprising  still  He  hidden  in  the  future 

It  >s  worth  remembering  that  Columbus 
set  out  irom  Europe  m  the  hope  of  improv- 
ing trade  relations  with  Chlmi— and  failed 
dlsm.dly  However,  his  expedition  did  result 
In  a  number  of  not-unimporUmt  bv-prtKl- 
ucta. 

Ii»  the  case  of  the  moon,  m.in's  tlrst  step- 
ping stone  lo  the  planets,  the  initial  Impetus 
was  political  rather  than  i-ommercial.  the 
concern   only   of    the  scientists 

Now.  thanks  to  the  superb  photographic 
coverage  of  the  Orblter  .uid  Surveyor  space- 
craft, '.t  has  become  alive  and  real— a  place 
of  awe-inspiring  landscapes,  of  great  geologi- 
cal activity 

The  moon  is  much  more  complex,  and  in- 
teresting, than  we  had  ever  imagined  It 
mav  also  be  much   more   uselul. 

Of  Its  immense  scientific  value,  there  was 
never  any  doubt  For  the  tlrst  time,  the 
geologists,  chemists  and  physicists  will  have 
a  second  sample  if  u  world  to  study,  with 
consequences  that  must  revolutionize  the 
very  disciplines  thnt  most  profoundly  affect 
everyday  life. 

T!ie  great  observatories  i  optical  and  ra- 
dio i  of  the  future  will  be  on  the  moon, 
whose  abEence  of  atmosphere,  low  gravity 
and  slow  rotation  make  it  ideal  for  this 
purpose 

It  win  be  the  pro\lng  ground  for  our  tech- 
niques of  planetary  exploration,  when  we 
are  reudv  to  pit  our  skills  against  Venus. 
Mars.  Mercurv  and  the  satelUes  of  the  outer 
giants  .\lKl.  perhaps  most  important  of  all. 
It  will  be  the  essential  stepping  stone  to 
tliese  far.  strange  places. 

It  Is  a  road  that  has  no  end.  for  it  leads 
on  out  into  the  Infinite  universe,  toward  the 
unknown  promise  of  the  distant  stars  But 
this  solar  system  is  enough  to  keep  mankind 
(x-ciipled  for  a  thousiintl  years  to  come:  If 
the  conquest  of  space  served  no  other  pur- 
pose. :t  would  give  us  the  new  mental  and 
emotional  horizons  which  our  age  needs 
more  desperately  than  most  people  yet 
realize 

Yet  there  are  ominous  signs  that  the 
AmeriCKn  space  effort  is  not  merely  slacken- 
ing, '.t  Is  grinding  to  a  halt,  as  Its  Initial 
crisis-induced  momentum  Is  exhausted.  And 
so  the  United  States  may  well  be  "Sput- 
nicked"  again  In  the  early   1970s 

This  time  there  will  be  even  less  excuse, 
for   the  Russians  have  written   their  Inten- 


tions in  the  sky.  Whereas  the  US  has 
launched  only  live  space  probes  to  the  plan- 
ets, the  USSR  has  launched  18 — each  nf 
which  outweighed  all  the  US.  probes  added 
together! 

The  Russians  know  where  the  future  lies. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  them  half  a  century 
ago  by  the  great  pioneer  of  astronautics. 
Konstantln  Thlolkovsky.  and  they  have  not 
forgotten  his  words: 

"The  earth  Is  the  cradle  of  tlie  mind:  but 
one  cannot  Ihe  m  the  cradle  forever  ' 

RfssMN    Moon    Bia   ExprcTED   in    1968'    Ci's- 
HFNT  Shot  .Setn   as  Start  or  Tests  for   * 

I^ANDINC 

iBv  Evert  Clark  I 

WA.sHiNiifoN  April  8. — American  space  ex- 
perts believe  that  the  Soviet  Union's  Liiiia 
14  may  be  opening  a  rlnal  Russian  drive  lor 
the  moon  that  will  end  with  manned  land- 
ing, perhaps  .is  early  .is  this  vear 

Luna  14  wivs  launched  yesterday,  the  tlr.'t 
itmounced  !un,.r  probe  by  Russia  since  l.ue 
1966  It  should  reach  the  moon  .'bout  lux^n 
on  Wednesday.  Ea.^tern  Standard  Time 

The  best  estimate  here  in  the  ifxsence  of 
a  detailed  announcement  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Is  that  the  spacecraft  probably  is  in- 
tended to  orbit  the  moon 

It  could  be  intended  .is  a  lunar  lanriiiii^ 
cralt.  or  as  a  precursor  of  a  manned  space- 
craft, be  a.sslgned  to  tly  around  the  moon 
and  return  to  earth  The  first  indications 
however,  .ire  that  Luna  14  Is  too  small  to  be 
given  the  ambitious  task  of  circling  the  moon 
ind  sending  .i  re-entry  capsifle  back  through 
the  e.irth's  atmosphere. 

Before  men  can  be  sent  to  the  moon  and 
brought  back  safely,  a  spaceship  must  lie 
perfected  that  can  wlthst.nid  .tHOO  degrees 
fahrenhelt.  the  heat  of  reentering  the  eartli'^ 
atmosphere  from  the  moon's  distance 

APOLLO    rESTFD     TWICE 

Tlie  United  St.ites  has  twice  tested  its 
.\pollo  moonship  successfully  at  these  tem- 
peratures bv  sending  it  Into  near-earth  orbits 
and  driving  It  back  Into  the  atmosphere  it 
the  25.000-mile-an-hour  speed  of  i  return 
trip  from  the  inooti. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
tried  this  only  once — last  March  2.  when  :t 
launched  the  Zond  4  far  out  bevond  the 
moon's  orbit  and  attempted  to  return  a  part 
of  the  spaceship  to  earth. 

Sources  here  believe  the  night  was  a  fail- 
ure—  either  bec.nise  the  re-entry  capsule  did 
not  come  down  where  expected  or  t)ecause 
its  heat  protective  devices  did  not  work 
properly,  or  for  both  reasons. 

If  Luna  14  is  intended  to  orbit  or  land 
on  the  moon,  it  resumes  a  series  of  shots 
the  Russians  tired  in  1966.  That  would  still 
leave  .i  question  mark  as  to  why  thev  tri^d 
lio  lunar  orbiting  or  lunar  landing  flights 
In  all  of  1967. 

One  guess  here  is  that  the  Russians  wms 
too  busy  preparing  for  what  one  source  called 
much  more  ambltlotis  flights — flights  around 
the  moon  with  empty  .spacecraft,  then  per- 
haps dogs  .iiid  finally  men." 

The  earth  and  the  moon  will  be  ;n  the 
proper  relative  positions  for  a  clrcumlannr 
flight  within  about  a  week  But  some  .^^ources 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  v.-ait  until 
mid -May  to  try  such  a   shot. 

TRACKING     SHIPS     ON     DfTY 

Soviet  tracking  ships  were  reported  to  lie 
on  their  way  to  positions  at  sea  from  which 
they  could  control  and  monitor  the  re-entrv 
of  a  capsule  fired  iroiind  the  moon  But 
they  may  not  reach  those  stations  in  time 
for  a  mid-April  shot,  according  to  sources 
here. 

Ti'.ere  Is  some  speculation  that  Luna  I4s 
mission  Is  to  photograph  possible  landing 
Sites,  or  make  more  precise  measurements  of 
the  moons  gravity. 

The  United  States  conducted  an  extensive 
exploration  of  landing  sites  and  the  moons 
size.  mass,  center  of  gravity  and  other  Im- 
portant characteristics  with  Its  Lunar  Orblter 


,ind   Surveyor  spacecralt     Hie   l.i.st   of   thc^e. 
Surveyor  7'  was  launched  ctrU    this  \ear 

American  sclentisUs  believe  tiiat  Russia  has 
not  gained  nearlv  as  mud  mforination  al>nu 
the  moon  .i3  the  United  States  has  Luna  14 
may  indicate  a  desire  to  till  that  pap  they 
speculated 

On  the  other  hand,  manv  sljns  '.at  fall 
and  the  launchiiiir  ff  Znnd  4  last  montli  In- 
dicated that  the  Ru.sKlans  were  ready  t"  move 
ahead  with  ilrnumlun.ir  flights  without  v^ait- 
mg  lor  lurther  basic   d.ita  on   the  moon 

According  to  sources  i.ere.  the  Sti-.iet  Union 
attempted  to  prepare  for  circunilur.ar  llights 
late  last  September  October,  and  November. 
In  November,  these  sources  said,  a  flight 
was  tried  but  some  mishap  occurred,  prob- 
;ihly  l>efore  the  spacecraft  reached  a  park- 
ing orbit"  .irotind  the  earth  from  which  It 
could  take  off  fcr  the  moon 

Soviet  annc.ain.-ements  did  not  disclose  the 
size,  puri>ose,  launchliie  site  or  Inclination 
to  the  Equatnr  of  the  Luna  14  Sources  here 
said  tlie  launcliliig  site  probably  was  Tyura- 
tam  and  the  liiclinatlon  probably  wa.s  the 
same  .=>!  or  52  degrees  imw  generally  used 
li.r  .Soviet  lunar  shots 

It  Is  too  earlv  to  tell  the  sources  said, 
whether  the  flight  included  the  use  of  :i  new. 
maneuver:ible  upper  rocket  stage  that  Rus- 
sia has  apparently  been  secretly  testing  In 
the  Cosmos  185  198  and  209  shots  late  last 
vear  and  rarlv  this  vear  One  speculation  had 
been  that  this  ro<.'ket  pt,Tee  could  be  used 
to  put   a  larpe   p.ivliiad   Into  a   lunar  orbit 

Official  sources  were  cuarded  in  their  com- 
ments on  the  Luna  flight  Dr.  Edward  C, 
Welsh,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
.•\eronautlcs  .iiid  .Spare  Council,  said  the 
tlleht  seemed  :i  "logical  step  for  them  to 
pursue  because  we  a.ssume  they  have  an 
active  and  ', Icorous  lun.ir  program.  Just  as 
we  do   ■ 
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unm.mned  r.x-kPt  toward  the  moon  Svmday 
•to  conduct  further  -cent!  fie  studies  of  near- 
lunar  space."  T:iss  reported 

The  (i(nc:!.Tl  npw=  agency  s.iid  -he  rrx-ket. 
Luna  14,  was  tr.iveline  close  'o  :'s  prn'ected 
c-.urse  It  was  described  ,iS  an  ■■.n'tomatlc 
space  station  " 

Tass  said  the  roc'.te*  wns  laun."hed  at  1:09 
pin  Moscow  time  i6  ('9  am  E3T1  and  was 
24.850  miles  from  the  earth  fx-.ur  liours  later, 
C,>mmunlc:it'nns  :ird  other  equinment  on 
h,-.ard  ..re  fiinrtloninc  normally.  Tass  added. 
The  launch  aroused  peculation  that  this 
might  be  the  first  afempt  tn  send  a  craft 
around  'he  moon  ;>,n.i  nnnz  it  b.TCk  for  a  soft 
:  mdlns  on  earth 

In  the  secretive  Soviet  space  proer.Tm,  how- 
ever, such  ,in  aim  would  not  be  announced 
:n  advance 

The  Soviets  nlso  are  rxpected  to  .tttempt  a 
m.inned  pace  feat  this  ^prins.  accordlns  to 
some  reix'rts  to  coincide  with  the  .^priI  12 
annlversnrv  .'f  manned   space  fiieht 

Tlie  latp  Yuri  A  riaearln  inaua-urated 
manned  orblt.'.l  fUeht  on  that  date  in  1960 
C.asann  was  killec  in  an  airplane  crash 
March  27  near  Moscow 

The  Lum  ser.er  has  been  dormant  since 
Dec.  21.  1966.  when  Lun.i  13  '.vas  launched. 
!t  landed  softlv  ^'n  the  moon,  due  n  rod  into 
-he  lunar  surface  r.nd  sent  back  -..e'.evision 
pictures, 

Russians  B^f  k  ^>n  Moonbeam:   Soviet  Space 

Program  Suddenly  Picks  Up  Pace — Lunar 

Fi  icHT  With  Monkey  May  Be  Up  Next 

With    sudden    thrust,    the    Russians    have 

stepped   up  their  ppace  procram.  For  nearlv 

a   vear.   after  cosmonaut  Vladimir  Komarov 

was  killed   in  a   flight  on   Apr.  24,   1967,  the 

Russians  went  slow,  obviously  badlv  shaken 

hv  the  accident 

But  this  Apr,  11  Luna  14  became  the 
iourth  .Soviet  .'atelllte  to  slip  into  a  success- 
ful orbit  around  the  moon.  And  on  Easter 
Sundav,  Cosmos  212  was  fired  Into  an  earth 


orbit  jirevlously   reserved   for   iniUined  Soviet 
space  llittUts 

Cosmos  212  was  the  fifth  Cosmos  to  be 
sent  aloft  In  24  days  In  itself,  this  miiiht 
prove  an  acceleration  of  Soviet  space  actlMty. 
But  Cosmos  212  was  something  more 

REMOTF  -CO.NTROl      IJO.KINC. 

Tracking  reports  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
indicate  the  latest  Cosmos  was  not  just  an 
extremely  larpe  ..btect  Par  more  iinportant. 
It  appear  to  have  linked  with,  .lUd  then  .-ep- 
arated  from,  another  unmanned  object-- 
Cosmos  21.3  — after  a  full  d.iv  m  space 

This  is  the  second  time  the  Russians  have 
successfully  docked  two  unmanned  space- 
craft by  remote  control  This  tliiie  hr.wpver 
the  feat  may  be  the  prelude  fa  seri-^s  of 
space  spectaculars 

There  Is  no  sure  v.-av  to  predict  what  is 
next  on  the  schedule,  btit  close  observers  of 
the  pattern  in  which  the  Soviet  spice  prr- 
gram  has  developed  are  ctiesslnp:  thaf 

The  next  step  !n  Rtissta's  drive  m  the 
moon  will  be  a  clrcuml'inar  :  •  'P  hv  ;i  space- 
craft with  a  monkey  aboard,  so.ipt  testlne 
(if  a  vast  sea  and  land  trackins:  network  in- 
dicates the  Russians  will  trv  to  brine  the 
monkey  back  to  earth  This  sh^t  could  be 
imminent 

Shortly  afterward  v.Ill  c'.me  iinonier  at- 
tempt at  a  pair  of  manned  tiiehts  orbltine 
earth  The  cosmonauts  aboard  will  try  'o 
■.■x.''l"ians:e  spacecraft  while  aloft. 

If  both  these  operations  succeed.  :t  Rus- 
sian manned  flight  aimed  at  orbiting  the 
inoon— but  not  landln<r  "n  its  sutface-  could 
come  by  late  sprin.'  An  attempt  to  lard 
could  follow  quickly. 

LT  S,  exnerts  profess  little  surprls"  at  'he 
timing  of  the  new  Sovlpt  space  'phiree  The 
Russian  technical  press  liad  hinted  at  some 
jir.^blems  that  had  tri  be  solved  before  the 
Sovuz  spaccraft  m  which  Knmarov  tiled, 
cniiid  ever  fly  mannpd  attain  Hich-rankine 
.'r^fn'let  space  .ifflpials  warned  the  jjCople  not 
'o  expect  .m.Tthpr  manned  spare  flltrht  be- 
fore then 

CONFIDENCE 

But  row  tliere  :s  a  :  i-w  rlne  of  con- 
fidence in  Tass  annrmncrments  about  Rus- 
sian spaceflights  While  Luna  14  was  enroute 
•lo  the  moon,  f  r  ixamplc,  'he  Russians  an- 
n<-)tinced  that  'h"  ■main  purpose  of  the 
launching  is  'o  mnduct  further  scientific 
studies  of  near  "unar  scare. "  The  Russians 
usually  don''  talk  about  their  space  shots 
befrire  a   mission  is  rr  mpletPd. 

"Tlierc's  no  doubt  that  Russian  scientists 
liave  made  major  pr.-^gress  lately  in  develop- 
ing better  cipctr.inic  rontrol  syst»ms  and 
mirrnminlatiirii'ation  f  smcecraft  equip- 
iv.rnt  "  savs  a  spokesm  in  fnr  'he  National 
.Aeronautics  .^-  Space  .Administration.  This  is 
one  area  where  .s-'nviet  spacecraft  have  al- 
ways lagged  behind  those  of  the  U  S 

The  ear)  h.as  iiot  been  closed  vf  But 
recent  pr^itress  seem.s  sure  ta  spur  the  Rus- 
sians to  greater  feats 


FATI.TLESS 

Luna  14's  jobs  were  fairly  routine  as 
space  tasks  go.  Tlie  craft  '.vas  to  study  the 
relationship  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon  and  the  moon's  {iiravltatlonal  field 
It  was  to  measure  the  stream  of  charged  par- 
ticles coming  from  the  sun,  and  check  radio 
signals  beamed  at  the  moon  from  an  »arth 
station.  And  it  sought  more  data  needed  to 
formulate  a  'precise  -'lecrv  ff  the  moon's 
movetnert" 

A  series  of  US  spacecraft  lias  alreadv  done 
all  these  things.  But  Luna  14  apparentlv 
performed  Its  tasks  on  cue — and  faultlesslv 
Midcourse  correction  mareuv'rs  went  off 
exactly  as  planned,  .md  braking  retrorockets 
functioned  perfectly 

For  manned  flights  to  the  moon,  the  Rus- 
sians would  probablv  prefer  to  use  a  far 
more  powerful  boost'^r  rocket.  For  the  flight 
of  a  monkey,  howe'.er,  all  critical  elpments 
seem  to  be  ready  now 

First,  the  Russians  could  fire  a  passer.ger- 


less  spaceship  into  i-arth  orbit:  its  linal 
rocket  stage  Would  becc  ine  a  midcourse  fuel- 
ing station  When  the  monkeys  spacecraft 
went  aloft,  u  could  be  coupled  to  tlie  or- 
biting fuel  tank.  Fuel  could  be  transferred 
(luring  docking,  and  the  monkey's  .ship 
would  thus  pick  up  t-niaigh  thrust  lo  reach 
the  iniH>ii  and  return 

IRFfLSION 

The  trlrk  iheii  would  be  to  looj)  the  iniiOii 
in  a  partial  single  orbit  instead  of  dropping 
the  craft  into  lunar  orbit  Th.ls  takes  split- 
second  timing  and  precise  navigation  by  an 
earth  control  center,  but  Is  within  the  ca- 
pablUtv  of  Rus.slan  scientists.  U  S  spare  ex- 
])erts  .say.  The  return  to  earth  would  he  rou- 
tine 

In  W:.shingt.>n  meanwhile,  NASA  nffl- 
clals  still  have  not  announced  a  date  for 
the  first  earth-orbiting  llight  bv  three  US. 
astronauts  in  the  rebuilt  Apollo  i  apsule, 
but  a  good  bet  is  September  The  first  US. 
manned  moon  flight  could  then  come  about 
•his  time  next  vear 

Sr.vivT    Launches    Another    Craft    in    Orbit 

UsFD  IN  Manned  Ft  k.ht 

Bv  Ravniond  H    AnriersMi.  > 

M,,s((.\v  April  20  The  Soviet  Uumn 
launched  ..nother  spaceship  today  into  the 
orbital  plane  used  by  the  two  craft  that 
d'K'ked  :.utomatirallv  in  orbit  l.ist  Monday 
,tnd  by  the  .Soyuz  spaceship  m  the  countrv's 
last  manned  mission  a  vear  ago. 

•me  launching  "f  the  latest  sp,.ceship 
Cosmos  216  posslblv  forshadows  another 
l.iunchlng  tcmmrrow  when  the  sp,.cer.hip  will 
return   m   orbit   over   the   center   ii.    Ka7akh- 

stan. 

No  information  was  available  here  to  in- 
dicate whether  tomorrow's  launching  would 
involve  a  manned  craft  nr  an  unmanned 
spaceship  for  .mother  automatic  docking  re- 
lated t  .  Soviet  plans  fnr  the  construction  of 
an  orbital  space  platform 

Cosmos  216  was  put  into  orbit  at  an  in- 
chnation  to  the  Equator  of  51  8  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  Tass,  the  Soviet  iire^s  agency. 
Its  maximum  distance  Irom  earth  was  172 
miles  and  the  niinimuni  ;2,i  miles,  within 
the  range  ..f  inanni'd  c.rhlt,,!  missions 
TWO  craft  back  on  earth 
Tass  rep(^rted  today  that  Cosmas  212  and 
Cosmos  213.  the  craft  that  d(3cked  autcmatl- 
cally.  had  returned  to  earth  after  several 
days  of  testing  engines,  radh;  communlca- 
tioiis.  orientation  and  maneuvering  systems 
following  Ihe  undocklng.  Cosmos  212  de- 
scended yesterday  and  Cosmos  213  today. 

The  flights  of  the  two  spacecraft,  the  jjress 
agency  said,  represented  another  "major  step 
toward  the  construction  of  <.rbltal  space 
platforms  and  interplanetary  space  ships  ' 

■■Throughout  their  flight,  the  svstem  of 
Cosmos  212  .-nd  Ciismos  213.  their  power 
jilants.  radio  ^•quipment  and  computers  func- 
tioned normallv  and  demonstrated  "a  high 
level  of  reliablUtv,"  Tass  reported, 

Tlie  safe  return  i.f  the  two  space  craft 
that  docked  Monday,  observers  here  said, 
.ippeared  to  'ipen  the  way  to  a  resumption 
oif  manned  flights  with  the  Soyuz  craft 
manned  Fi.ic.Hrs  due  next 
L'  all  goes  well,  the  .Soviet  Union  is  ex- 
jiected  to  carry  out  a  series  of  maniied  flights 
t'.iis  spring  or  summer  aimed  .it  perfecting 
•echnlques  for  the  construction  of  a  spnci 
-tation.  which  could  remain  in  orbit  t' r 
weeks  or  months. 

The  automatic  docking  svsteni  ha.s  been 
described  bv  Soviet  space  scientisus  as  vit.tl 
fc.r  sending' space  craft  aloft  with  materials 
and  replacement  crews  for  the  orbital  plat- 
form 

Automatic  docking  also  are  envisaged  for 
the  assemhlv  of  rockets  in  earth  orbit  for 
ultimate  flight  to  the  moon 

Soviet  commentarv  on  space  objectives  has 
tended  to  give  primary  emphasis  to  the  con- 
struction f.f  space  stations,  relegating  man- 
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iit>(i  iiussiiins  to  the  moon  to  snme  j-ner 
IndPflnite.  ume  This  hiis  been  mt«rpreted 
by  some  Western  observeru  as  an  indication 
that  tiie  -Soviet  Unions  plans  lor  m<x>n 
flights  .ire  o.L!ie<l  on  the  assembly  or  the 
spnreship  in  earth  orbit 

Si.virr  SHAfErnArr  Sah)  To  Oubtt  M>>ov 
(By  Victor  Cohni 

A  Russian  spiw»>crrtfc  reached  the  moon 
yester<Liy  and  .ippiirently  went  .nto  orbit 
ftrt)uncl  It  obMTvers  at  Brluin's  Jocirell  B.-ink 
OhservAtory  said. 

U  wiiH  RiivsiH's  first  moon  probe  since 
;.e     1!;16»} 

The  Stiviet  oriift — Lun*  14 — was  launched 
Sunday  with  the  terse  »tB'.ement  that  it 
wriiiUI  ■conduct  further  .icientiiic  studies  of 
nea.'-iun  ir    sp.ice   ' 

Ob-servers  here  saw  several  possible  goals 
One  cuuid  be  to  photograph  and  mea:>ure 
moon  ch.iracieristics  in  prepi  ration  for  man- 
ned rl;ghts  and  landing 

The  'J -s  has  put  five  Lunar  Orbners 
around  t.ie  moon  and  landed  five  Surveyor 
m<Hin-8tudv  craft  on  its  iiirface  Russlu  in 
l'.)^6  put  three  crntts  in  moon  orbit  and 
lancled   two 

The  first  srlid  news  of  Russia's  new  ef- 
fort waa  a  C  a  report  that  It  was  on  a  greit 
^wmt^iag  nrbit  that  wculd  carry  it  around 
'U<-   nio«-Q    in.l    hack    toward   earth 

U  S  space -watchers  have  been  expecting 
a  Ku&sian  try  at  circlmg  the  moon,  then  re- 
entering the  earths  atmosphere  A  Russian 
try  in  March  apparently  tailed. 
,  At  2  23  p  m  E-STi  I'owever  Lun.i  W  ap- 
parently tired  Its  r'-trwfi)clter«  and  legftn  cir- 
cling rhe  motjn    said  Jodrell   Banlt,'''^ 

At  .1  o:l  p  m  .  the  Jodrell  r.-ultp-'.elescope 
lost  the  signa;.  then  piciced  it  up  again  at 
3  4J  It  could  h,i\e  been  rounding  Vhe  moon's 
far  sule  in  the  Interval   a  spolcesnuirK^ld 

Luna  H  wns  launch.rd  by  a  stafWard" 
Russian  launch  rocket,  a  U  S  source  added, 
and  therefore  must  h.ive  been  tixi  small  to 
ciirry  a  massive  enough  heat  s:ue!d  to  with- 
st.ind  earth  re-entry 

The  U  S  space  agency  ha6  completed  all 
the  moon  shots  it  received  funds  enough  to 
make  prior  to  the  future  Apollo  moon  Usnd- 
mg 

V  S.  moon  study  so  far  has  yielded  a  rich 
store  of  f  irw  and  photos,  ^reed  a  scien- 
tists' pane!  yesterday  bef(jre  the  .innual 
meeting  here  if  the  Amt-rlcan  Creophvsical 
L'mon  But  at  least  two  more  steps  are 
needed,  they  siid  il  i  seismic  studies  of  the 
uioon  s  composition:  i2i  return  U)  earth  of 
Mii>on    sample* 

Both  are  scheduled  to  come  with  landing 

of    rtl'-n 

Mr  Ciiairmun.  in  my  vie\i.  we  must 
not  abandon  the  field  ot  space  explora- 
tion tu  the  RuNsiaiis,  we  inust  not  acfept 
a  role  of  second  be.-^t  m  space 

Therefore.  lor  all  of  the  reasons  I  iiave 
outlined:  national  .<^ec'.lnty.  domestic 
well-being,  intcrnatiunal  prestige — pride, 
if  you  like — the  ^pace  program  must  have 
adequ.ite  support. 

The  administration  has  prepared  a 
baiebuned  budget,  a  budget  that  reflects 
the  many  demands  made  on  our  Gov- 
ernment at  this  tune  But  the  space 
budget  is  inadequate  'm  these  times  or 
any  other  The  space  program  repre- 
sents a  vast  investment  m  scientific  and 
engineering  aianpjwei  and  resources 
that  we  cannot  replace  The  soientif.c 
and  engineering  skills  nurtured  by  the 
space  pros;ram  are  not  pawns  in  some 
budgetai-y  game  They  are  i^nceless.  ir- 
replaceable assets 

Let  me  summarize  the  cuts  this  budget 
has  already  undergone 

It  is  15  percent  below  last  year's  re- 
quest;  It  is  5  percent  below  last  years 


appropriation,  m  expenditures,  it  is  al- 
most _'3  ijeiceiu  below  liie  peaK  rate  (j1 
3  years  ago 

The  space  workforce  lias  dropped  from 
420  000  m  1966  to  280.000  and  will  con- 
tinue to  drop  at  a  r.ne  of  4  000  per  month 

The  NASA  budget  has  been  severely 
cut    It  has  been  cut  enough 

Mr  Webb,  the  man  best  qualified  to 
.say  what  the  impact  of  a  cutback  nf  funds 
for  the  agency  would  be,  testified  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  '"The  fiscal  year  1969  re- 
quest does  not  meet  all  our  Nation's 
needs  in  aeronautics  and  space  It  is  a 
comijromi.se — one  which  I  fully  sup- 
port-between needed  work  toward  ad- 
vances in  aeronautics  and  space  which 
we  can  atid  should  make  and  other  over- 
riding requirements. " 

I  respect  the  Admtinstratnrs  regard 
for  these  'overriding  requirements  "  My 
own  feeling  Is  that  the  investmpnt  we 
have  made  and  must  continue  to  make  in 
the  space  program  is  of  th**  mnst  over- 
•  helming  importance  TJie  funds  that 
NASA  Is  asking  are  barelv  adequate  to 
maintain  the  scientific  and  engineering 
skills  required  for  a  viable  piogram 

The  question  is  not.  "Does  the  space 
provram  cost  too  much''"  the  real  ques- 
tion l.s.   'Are  we  investing  enough'' " 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  conclude  bv 
saying  that  we  are  endangering  very 
serioii-slv  our  future  secuntv  by  these 
cuts,  and  'to  economy  Justifies  Jeapardiz- 
mg  our  njitional  interests  and  our  na- 
tional .safety 

Mr  Chairman.  I  therefore  oppose 
further  cuts  and  the  cuts  already  made 
In  this  critical  nros ram 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Chairman.  H  R 
15856.  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  authorization  for 
fi.'^cal  year  1969.  is  divided  into  three 
categories  research  .and  development, 
constniction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations.  The  total  proposed 
authorization  calls  tor  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  S4  2  bilhon. 

A  inaior  factor  in  the  orderly  growth  of 
our  national  transportation  system  is 
the  proper  planning  and  oriranizatlon  of 
today's  efforts  in  the  field  of  aeronautical 
research  and  development.  We  have  some 
ven*  formidable  challenges  facinu  us  to- 
dav  To  meet  them  squarely  and  success- 
fully will  require  imauination  and  in- 
novation, and  the  cooperation  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  en- 
'.laged  in  aeronautical  and  related  ir- 
sep.rch  and  devi'lopment — as  well  as 
strong  support  from  a  healthy  aero- 
'laut'.cs  indu'try 

NASA's  contribution  to  the  activities 
are  found  in  the  basic  research  function. 
which  It  was  organized  and  equipped  to 
perform  Its  responsibilitv  for  basic  aero- 
nautical research  invohes  the  discoven/ 
of  new  knowledge  through  experimenta- 
tion, inquiry,  analysis,  and  testing.  Its 
research  and  development  activities  look 
to  development  and  application  engineer- 
mss  and  direct  testing  and  evaluation 
of  systems,  procedures,  facilities  equip- 
ment, and  rePul?tory  activities  which  re- 
quire the  utilization  of  such  findinss 

Therefore,  today,  we  lean  to  NASA  for 
basic  scientific  information  to  provide 
the  grist  for  our  development  Rrograms. 
and  ultimately  the  basis  for  knowledge 


that  our  policies,  procedures,  and  reuula- 
tory  standaids  are  technically  .sound 

The  authorization  for  the  aeronautical 
research  and  development  cairied  on  by 
NAS.A.  accordinii  to  the  Depaitinent  uf 
Transportation,  w  Inch  has  a  close  work- 
am  relationship  with  this  at'cncy,  should 
be  expanded  and  more  tzicatly  utili/ed 
m  our  total  national  ctTort  .A  percenta!-e 
breakdown  shows  that  NAS.'^  spends  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  its  total  biidttn 
on  space--lea\ing  only  10  percent  lov 
aertJiiautical  research  and  development 

N.•\S.^  coordinates  its  research  and  df- 
'.rioprnent  promain  m  the  field  of  aern- 
nautics  with  f'ederal  .Aviation  .Adinini-- 
traimn.  Department  of  Traiisportati.i;. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Di- 
velopment.  and  tlie  Departinciit  of  t!..- 
Interior 

FAA  IS  directly  interested  in  aciniuu:- 
tical  matters  and  I  am  proud  that  this 
agency  .uid  NASA  ha\e  had  ,-uch  a  loiv-- 
standing  workint:  lelationship  DOT  em- 
phasizes noise  abatenuMt,  land  use  and 
airport  design  m  their  consideration  of 
the  whole  transportation  svstem  becau.se 
such  matters  interact  witli  road  desit;i: 
for  example — and  more  importantly,  be- 
cau.se  these  matters  have  a  tremendo-,i~ 
impact  not  .lUst  on  aviation,  but  on  tli. 
entire  transportation  system.  HUD  and 
DOT  are  extremely  interested  in  land 
use  planning  which  is  related  to  the  fre- 
quency of  airplane  fiithts  ana  tlie  total 
impact  of  jet  noise  and  'et  pollution;  and 
urban  development  which  includes  rm" 
only  liomes  and  community  ijlanniim  ijir 
also  .schools  in  L-hetto  area.> 

In  light  of  these  programs.  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand why  almost  90  i)ercent  of  this 
authorization  is  .set  aside  for  space  pro- 
grams. I  beheve  now  is  the  time  to  api)lv 
a  soft  pedal  to  some  of  the  space  pro- 
iirains  and  place  more  emphasis  on  aero- 
nautical research  and  development 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  established  ::a- 
tional  priorities  and  nonessential  pro- 
izrams  .•-hould  also  be  u-iven  an  attentive 
reappraisal.  Last  session  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  cripple  the  war 
on  poverty.  Our  Nation's  health — the 
hungry,  the  imdereducated.  the  un- 
skilled, and  the  ■aiiderpnvileced  should 
receive  pnmaiy  consideration  in  ihr  Con- 
gress. Poverty  is  the  root  of  the  .social  up- 
heaval that  sliakes  our  Nation  today  and 
Congress  must  make  a  uenume  commit- 
ment to  belter  serve  our  human  needs 

One  of  the  most  important  elemen*- 
in  this  effort  should  be  the  assignment 
of  priorities  to  spending  Three  broad 
categories  of  spending'  sJiould  be  cwct. 
absolute  priority — national  drlense.  fis- 
cal integrity,  and  prosrams  atTecting  the 
health  and  education  ot  our  citizens  and 
lastly  but  not  least  implementins  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Report  on  C.vil  Disorders 

All  other  none.s.sential  spending  must 
be  realistically  apjiraised  and  tliese  same 
priorities  should  be  applied  by  all  sec- 
ments  of  the  economy — not  only  by  tlie 
Federal  Government — but  foundations 
and  corporations  throutihout  the  Nation 
who  are  .spending  funds  for  these  ito- 
grams.  We  are  confronted  with  some 
tough  dec:sions  and  some  worthwhile 
projects  undoubtedly  will  nave  to  be 
postponed  It  is  ahvavs  easier  to  say  '-ve 
must  cut.  but  not  in  my  area.  The  ques- 
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tion  that  we  must  a.sk  is  whether  or  not 
at  this  time  we  can  afford  to  finance 
[he  entire  civilian  .space  ijrogram.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  everything  because 
the  problems  confronting  our  Nation  de- 
mand a  reestabli.shment  of  priorities.  Re- 
grettably, the  civilian  space  program 
must  yield  at  least  m  part  to  the  pres- 
sures of  our  country  and  our  economy. 
Ihat  ;s  why  I  favor  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  NASA  authorization  for 
n.scal  1969  and  the  deferral  of  some  pro- 
grams at  least  for  the  next  2  years. 

M;  i"lia!rie..in.  I  wish  also  to  di.scuss 
the  need  tor  a  fon^ressional  mandate  to 
restore  a  reasonable  balance  between 
aeronautic '1  research  and  development 
.iiid  projic's  in  the  field  of  space  ex- 
ploration- a  !)oint  which  I  briefly  men- 
tioned eaiher  in  the  text  of  this  speech. 
.M\  ir.uticular  interest  in  aeronautical 
:t search  .'terns  from  my  efforts  since  the 
early  part  of  1965  to  warn  my  colleagues 
in  tlie  Hou.;e  auamst  llie  increasing  prob- 
lem of  aircralt  noise  abatement.  As  a 
resident  ol  Lawrence.  NY.,  in  the 
shadow  of  Kennedy  Airport,  I  have  ex- 
perienced first iiand  the  annoying  jet 
noi.se  'Aliich  disrupts  the  daily  lives  of 
my  constituents  and  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans residina  near  airfields  and  which 
threatens  nii)lion.s  i)f  .Americans  in  the 
next  few  years. 

With  the  advent  of  NASA  as  the  suc- 
ces.sor  to  the  National  .Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  .Aeronautics,  a  ^^reat  many  aero- 
nautical engineers  and  scientists  cho.se 
to  transfer  to  the  space  field — an  excit- 
ing new  field  adequately  funded  by  Con- 
m-e.ss.  The  end  result  is  that  today  aero- 
nautical research  as  an  identifiable  and 
.^epa^ate  item  m  NAS.A's  budaet  amounts 
to  little  more  than  1  nercent.  The  thrust 
of  my  lecommendat'on  is  that  Consre.ss 
express  Its  intent  to  re:;tore  a  balance 
between  the  aeronautical  and  .space  pro- 
crams  of  NAS.A-m  other  words — ir.it 
the  "A"  back  in  NASA. 

I  have  introduced  a  bil'.  H.R  1398.  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  set  nni^e  staiidards  and  regula- 
tions to  reduce  aircraft  noise.  In  addi- 
tion. Federal  funds  u'^vald  be  made  avail- 
able to  partially  reimbur.se  airline  enaine 
manufacturers.  airli':c  ar.d  airport  op- 
eratrr.-,.  and  municipalities  for  the  cost 
of  ip:plementing  techniques  for  noi.se  re- 
duction pursuant  to  reculations  estab- 
lished by  DOT. 

By  tvanslatinc  the  findings  of  an  ac- 
celerated research  and  dcve'opmen'  pro- 
•jram  int.i  operation  m.Tdifications.  we 
can  make  iv?a'hvRy  in  briii^ina  relief 
to  tho'jsands  now  .-".ifferini;  from  the 
noise  problem. 

I  have  stated  en  ;:revio'ii  occa.sions 
that  I  believe  we  now  have  the  capability 
to  tiroduce  a  quieter  jet  engine.  The 
NASA  "ouiet  enr-Mne"  program  is  a  re- 
search program — a  .5-ye?r  project  to  de- 
velop a  prototype  of  a  quieter  ensine.  I 
.seriously  urce  that  immediate  consid- 
eration should  be  mveii  to  ronvertins  the 
N.AS.A  protect  from  a  research  program 
to  a  i:)roduction  program. 

When  the  NASA  authorization  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Hou.se  this  yepr.  I  called  for 
an  investi'::ation  of  the  N.ASA  "quiet  en- 
gine" pro'-' ram.  I  also  a.sked  the  Comp- 
troHer  Ge::eral  of  the  United  States  to 


determine  tlu-  capability  of  aircraft  en- 
Miie  manufac-turer.-.  ;o  ijridace  a  quieter 
iet  en.Liine  immediately  by  .scaliu':  down 
existiiiii  prototypes  of  en';ines  ;i.  ;lie 
hii'her  thrust  lani^e 

I  have  received  a  iitter  Iroin  the 
CiUniJtroUer  General  confirminii  my 
viev.'s  that  we  already  have  the  caiiabil- 
:ties  lo  produce  a  quieter  jct  cnuiiie.  and 
I  am  placiir:;  the  text  of  that  letter  m 
the  RKCOFn  at  this  ijoiiit' 

M-iP.rn  Jit    1968. 
Hon.  Herbert  ThN/ER 
llfiiisf  or  Reprrsentatu  I''- 

Dear  Mr.  Tfnzer-  In  '.cur  letter  i  r  Feh- 
ruiiry  29.  1968,  yon  requesteti  an  evaluation  of 
ll'.e  present  rnpahllitie.s  (  f  airrraft  eiiBinp 
manufacturers  to  produce  a  qe.ieier  ]et  engine 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  estimatPtl  nine  re- 
(iuired  for  .such  a  production  program.  Yiai 
cMpres.sed  the  view  that  it  would  be  nn  re  effi- 
cient and  experii»io\is  ;o  convert  ihe  National 
.Aeronautics  and  space  .Administration'.'-  pres- 
ent quiet  enijlne  research  pr'i(-'ram  to  a  pro- 
duction engine  jjroKram 

We  have  carefully  considered  Nour  request 
and  believe  that  a  complete  evaluation  (T 
this  nature  Is  reallv  bev^iKi  .  ur  <apab!li:ies: 
we  do  not  have  the  ent-'ineeriiH'  backprc'Und  or 
'echnlcal  expertise  to  make  iiuisments  in 
this  area.  We  have  (ilsrussed  Tliesp  matter.' 
with  officials  hi  the  Space  .Administration  and 
were  advised  that  by  scalinc  down  existing 
larger  encines — those  m  the  ^'.'S  (lOO  poTtnd 
tb.rust  ranee-  the  new  engine  would  be 
somewhat  quieter  than  current  let  engines 
in  the  20.000  pound  thrust  range:  thus  air- 
craft engine  manufacturers  have  The  prp.^ent 
capabilities  to  prridiice  ^omewhat  quieter  .'et 
engines. 

We  were  advised  al.so  that  it  would  :ake 
about  3  years  to  develop  a  pr'><luctlon  engine 
irrespective  of  whether  existing  pnglnc;  are 
.■-caled  down  or  the  technology  gained  in  the 
present  research  jjroeram  is  utilized  Ac- 
cordlne  to  'he  space  .Admir.lstration  officials, 
m  about  :'  vears  there  may  be  enoueh  infor- 
mation available  from  The  present  research 
pr~.t-'rani  to  start  (ievel'.plne  a  productirin 
eULUne 

Spi.ce  .■Administration  officials  make  a  sharp 
distinction  between  a  production  ingine  pro- 
irram  and  a  rese-rch  eneine  program  .\c- 
I  ordinu  to  these  (  fficlals,  a  prod\iction  enalne 
procr.im  wculd  be  a  development  proeram 
utilizing  existing  terhr.oloev  and  Ti-,erpfore 
wonld  be  (  utside  of  its  prpsenllv  accepted 
respon.'-ibihty  and  authoritv.  They  stated  that 
to  their  knowledge,  the  only  civil  engine 
pr.iduction  procram  prersently  beins  <  pon- 
.-ored  by  the  CJovprnmcnt  is  fcr  the  tuper- 
s(  nic  transport  project. 

According  -o  the  space  .Adnilni-stratlon.  its 
function  13  to  perfTrm  'oasic  resenrcli  in  this 
iTca  and  make  the  results  av.Hllable  'o  in- 
dtistry  for  •'neir  u.se  in  developing  a  produc- 
•:on  engi?.p.  The  goal  of  Uie  present  research 
;—  i^zram  is  to  attain  '.he  maximum  no.ssible 
no-se  rfductlon  level.  .Accordir.g  to  the  offl- 
I  ;a!s  w:-;i  w'.om  we  d:scu.>:spd  the  matter,  a 
:.o:s-»  reduct:on  level  which  is  twice  th^t 
possible  bv  scaline  down  exi-iting  larger  en- 
gines should  result  from  the  research  pro- 
gr:im  p:p--enT'.v  underwiy. 

We ''OErret  that  we  are  unable  to  be  fully 
responsive  to  vour  rocjuest  because  the  scope 
cjf  tne  work  is  bevond  our  cnpabilitics.  'Vou 
mav  wi^h  f  bring  vour  views  to  the  atten- 
i.on  of  the  .Administrator.  National  .Aero- 
nautics and  .-spacp  .Administrr.tion.  and  the 
C".:airm:in  ■  f  the  S'enate  C.immittee  on  .Aero- 
nautical and  Space  .Sciences  find  House  Com- 
niittee  on  Svience  and  .Astronautics. 
.Sincerely  your.-. 

Elmer  B.  .=T.^ATS, 
Comptrol'i-r  Genr""!  of  the  United  States. 

Why   must   we   wait   another   5   years 
while   NASA   conducts   a    research   prc- 


Ltiam'.'  To  state  one  shocki:ig  exami)le  of 
the  immediate  iieei  lo  bcei,,  produc- 
iion— the  teachers  in  Los  Angeles  and 
siiiroufiding  suburban  areas  near  ihe 
L.is  Angeles  airport  ci:'id'.ict  their  clas.ses 
on  this  basis:  Kacli  for  4  minutes,  pau.se 
l_-as  a  result  of  jet  noi.se.  The  peo))le 
who  live  in  the  shadow  of  our  Nation's 
airports  should  not  have  lo  wait  an  ad- 
ditional ,■?  or  10  years  to  find  relief  from 
this  menace  of  .iet  noise.  We  can  and  we 
nnisl  move  more  qu'cklv. 

It  now  aiipears  likely  that  the  House 
will  consider  the  .iet  noise  cei'tification 
bill  th's  year.  This  will  stimulate  accel- 
erated '  iTorts  to  put  oiir  exi)erti.se  and 
'  ngineering  skills  to  work  in  the  produc- 
tion of  quieter  jet  engines. 

Notw'thstanding  this  in-ogress  in 
bringing  aircraft  noi.se  to  the  forefront 
of  i)ubl;c  attention  and  notwithstanding 
niy  support  for  the  .sl5.1  million  ear- 
marked lor  subsonic  aeronautical  re- 
.-eaich.  there  is  much  lo  be  done  vchich 
rt quires  an  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment 111  civil  aeronautics  m  general 
and  aircraft  noise  abattment  m  par- 
licular.  The  development  of  lower  cost 
iioi.se  abatement  devices  is  needed  and 
the  technical  skills  rest  with  N.ASA 

In  sui^iiort  of  my  statements— to  bring 
attention  to  the  need  for  a  review  (,' 
priorities — lo  give  more  than  lii5  service 
t)  the  need  for  more  aeronautical  re- 
search—for making  available  more 
muds  IfU'  ijrograms  in  the  field  of  liealth. 
(riucalion.  and  job  training-  I  -hall  vote 
against  the  NASA  appropriations  bill  of 
1969 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mi'  Ciiairman.  I  M.se 
m  support  of  H  R.  LoB.ofi,  the  NASA  au- 
ihori/ation  bill  for  the  cominv  fiscal 
year. 

I  commend  the  Hrii:.se  .Scierice  and 
Astronautics  Committee  under  the  able 
chairmanshii)  of  our  dLstiiiuuished  col- 
lea.gue.  the  gentltmian  from  California. 
CiEoncE  P.  MiLiJiR.  for  the  outstanding 
:ab  it  lias  done  m  lei^ortins  this 
lecislation. 

I  am  dchuhted  lo  .see  that  ihe  com- 
mittee has  once  again  demonstrated  its 
v.-isdom  by  includiivj  in  t.he  bill  liefore 
us  today  modest  funds  for  the  continued 
development  of  the  ;:';0-inch,  .solid-fuel 
rocket  engine.  As  hmlKd  as  the  funds 
in  the  bill  for  this  project  are.  it  marks 
a  major  advance  for  the  -olid-fuel 
concept. 

Since  PresicJer.t  Ker.nedy  challeiv-cd 
th"  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration in  1961  to  accomplish  a 
manned  lunar  landing  in  this  decade. 
the  committee  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  development  of  .solid - 
fuel  rockets.  However,  the  si)ace  aaency 
has.  in  the  pa.st.  demonstrated  an  un- 
willingness to  become  too  deeplv  com- 
mitted to  tl'.e  development  of  this 
l^ropram. 

II  is  most  gratifyiii-'.  therefore,  lo  see 
that  N.ASA  has  requested  the  inclusion 
of  S3.1  million  for  this  program  :n  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

This  in-ocram— which  lias  been  coii- 
ducted  almo.st  entirely  at  the  Dade 
Countv.  Fla..  facilities  of  the  .Aerojet- 
General  Corp. — has  been  op.e  of  the 
most  siicce'^sful  of  all   s;xrce  jiroprams. 
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rhi>-e  full  duration  tests  have  boen  con- 
ducted '.vitli  spjectacular  results  The  last 
firing,  in  June  of  1967,  pr(:)duced  over 
.3  7  million  pounds  of  thioist  and  had  a 
duration  of  SO  seconds,  as  designed 

In  spite  of  such  >uccesses.  the  future 
of  the  pro'^ram  has  been  m  doubt  The 
small  amount  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  pcverful  rocket  engine 
we  have  ever  developed  in  this  country 

I  was  particularly  deliiihted  to  see  an 
article  in  the  March  25.  1968.  issue  of 
Aerospace  Technology  indicating  that 
Dr  Werner  von  Braun  the  father  of  the 
U  S  space  progn*am.  has  i^iven  his  en- 
thusia.'^tlc  supjx)tt  to  the  260-inch  solid- 
rocket  engine  He  thus  joins  Air  Force 
otRciais  who  have  sivon  their  euthusia.-- 
tic  approval  of  tne  piogram  previously 

Mr.  Channian,  I  would  like  to  read 
what  Aerospace  Twhnology  said  about 
thi> 

Dr  Wenilier  vnu  Br.iun  has  thrown  his 
support  to  tuse  of  the  260  in  solid  rocket 
motor  as  Che  first  stage  of  .in  adv.^nced 
manned  launch  vehicle 

The  Director  of  the  Marshall  Space  Plight 
Cf-u-er  'MSPC'  said  thiit  the  !arE;e  motor 
should  replace  the  current  Uprated  Satxirn 
I  booster 

VA.SA  and  DOD  currently  are  involved  tn 
a  Joint  study  of  whether  development  of  '.he 
260  m  dla.  motor  is  required  Jor  future  space 
missions  Air  Force  otflcVtla  already  have  gone 
'II  record  in  f.ivnr  ot  it   t\  T    Oct    9,  p    I7\. 

The  study  Is  expected  'o  be  completed 
later  "his  ve-ar  The  one  unanswered  que«tlon 
is  *he'her  'here  will  he  enough  muslons  for 
the  new  booster  to  Justify  the  high  cost  of 
ita  development 

In  other  >p.ic*  program  developments 

N'.ASA  his  dropped  plans  for  a  second  iin- 
m.mned  Lunar  Module  flight  Instedd.  the 
first  m.-uined  flight  will  be  made  in  the  !iu5t 
quarter  of  this  vear 

The  ;;iunch  date  of  the  second  -^turn  V 
t>oo8ter  slipped  from  Feb  J6  to  April  I  when 
leaks  developed  In  the  helium  check  valves 
■ 'f  the  Servl.  e  Module  propulsion  svst-em 

rhe  decisl  jn  to  switch  to  a  60  i.xvgen 
and  40  nitrogen  atmosphere  for  the  Apollo 
spacecr.itt  di.;rtng  ground  checkout  ind  pre- 
launch  countdown  was  .innounced  officially. 
Astronaut.s  inside  the  spacecraft  will  con- 
tinue to  Ureith  the  UX)  :  oxygen  supplied  by 
the  space  suit  Eiivironmental  Control  Sys- 
tem 

Dr  von  Braun's  support  of  the  large  solid 
motor  program  was  revealed  in  his  statement 
published  In  i  House  Science  and  Asiro- 
n.iuflcs  Committee  staff  itudv  of  the  Apollo 
and    Apoi!  )    Applications    Progr.im 

NASA  has  *3  1  million  in  fiscal  1968  funds 
for  the  program  and  has  requested  S3  1 
million  in  rtsciil  1969  money  AdministrHtor 
James  E  Webb  has  told  Congress  that  NASA 
will  not  spend  the  money  until  the  Inter- 
.igencv  'tiidv  is  completed 

In  adduijn  to  determining  if  enough  po- 
tei.tial  missions  exist  to  support  its  'le- 
vel' pm^nt.  IT  ;s  questloniible  whether  NASA 
and  'DOD  couUI  get  Congressional  approval 
for  the  rel  itivelv  high  development  cost  in 
light   of   the  Vietnam   war 

Von  Braun  suid  that  after  studying  vari- 
ous launch  vehicle  concepts  for  resupply 
of  flights  to  .1  >pace  station.  MSPC  officials 
foiinu  the  260  m  die.  solid  rocket  motor 
combined  with  an  -S-  IVB  stage  to  be  nn  in- 
teresting   design 

In  discussing  space  rescue  systems,  he 
said  that  NAS.A  analyses  have  >hown  that 
80'  .  of  all  emergencies  in  a  manned  space 
craft  in  Earth  orbit  will  be  'time  critical  " 
That  Is.  astronauts  will  huve  to  have  equip- 
ment or  board  or  near  for  .mmedlate  use 
to  irtsui'.    tlieir  safety  and  hurvlvnl 


He  salU  lh.it  most  emergencies  in  man- 
ued  Earth  orbital  Ulglit  .ire  not  ume  critical 
in  that  the  astronauts  have  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Earth.  "They  are  Ume  critical." 
he  continued.  'In  that  we  luve  to  keep  them 
.illvp  unl.l  help  can  .irrlve  '  He  said  he  sup- 
p<irts  the  use  )f  the  '  lifeboat"  concept  for 
emergency  ^pftce  situations    •    •    • 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  inclusion  of  re- 
search into  noise  abatem»nt.  Two  years 
ayo  tomorrow  I  stood  on  this  floor  and 
pointed  out  to  my  cnlleauues,  as  we  de- 
bated the  NASA  authorization,  the  need 
to  .si-t  aside  specific  lunds  (or  research 
mto  the  specific  problem  of  aircraft 
noise  True,  research  is  necessary,  but 
many  millions  have  been  spent.  I  believe 
a  crash  proaram  is  in  order  and  it,  is. 
time  that  a  prototype  engine  were  beina: 
built 

Newer  and  larger  iets  are  on  their  way. 
and  the  people  llvlns;  In  Lhe  areas  of  our 
ietports  cannot  tolerate  the  noise  we 
have  now  Must  everyone  admits  that  the 
only  real  relief  we  are  t/oing  to  obtain 
trtim  this  horrendous  noise  is  throu'-'h 
the  development  of  a  quieter  en'^'ine  As 
I  have  said  before.  I  know  American  in- 
'^enuity  can  find  an  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  we  must  insure  that  the  answer 
is  round  forthwith 

I  believe  it  is  tieedless  to  rehash  and 
restate  the  continued  disturbances,  the 
continued  takini!  awav  of  the  rithts  and 
privileces  of  those  residiny  near  air- 
ports— stifBce  It  to  say  that  the  people  of 
my  district  livinc  near  Kentiedy  Inter- 
national Airport  live  with  this  hazard 
every  30  seconds  of  '-very  day  for  that  is 
th"e  extent  of  the  evcr-increasine  air 
traffic  at  this  airport  I  know  that  this 
same  picture  ••vists  at  every  other  major 
airport. 

Again  Mr  Chairman.  I  say  there  is 
a  Time  for  act'on  and  that  time  is  now. 

.Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Chairman.  I  uree 
rhe  House  to  accept  the  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  bv  mv  distineuished 
colleague,  the  --entleman  from  New 
York  i  Mr  Rv.^n  I  It  seems  evident  that 
NASA's  budt'et  presentation  leaves  a 
~'reat  deal  to  be  desired,  and  I  think  that 
the  proposals  of  the  i^entleman  from 
New  York  would  ^o  a  lon^;  way  toward 
makins  it  amenable  to  systematic  con- 
i^re.ssional  analysis. 

The  process  of  space  program  funding 
has  been — far  too  often — one  of  asking 
Congress  to  embark  on  open-ended 
cammitments  toward  vague  objectives, 
and  without  atTording  Con'-'icss  enou;?h 
consolidated  information  to  properly 
evaluate  these  programs  m  terms  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

.As  keeper  of  the  Nation's  purse,  it  is 
Con'.ress  duiv  to  dr^cirie  how  much  to 
spend,  and  what  to  spend  it  on  But  we 
simply  cannot  fulfill  that  duty  unless 
we  are  presented  with  clearly  defined 
programs,  based  on  known  requirements, 
and  with  no  hidden  i)rice  racs  tucked 
away  where  they  would  not  be  noticed 
until  after  billions  of  dollars  have  al- 
ready been  Invested. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this:  it  is  Con- 
gress respoii.sibility — not  NASA's — to 
assess  the  space  program's  :  elation  to 
national  goals  and  objectives,  and  to  es- 
tablish priorities  within  the  space  pro- 
giam  Itself  We  must  insist  that — before 


we  climb  aboard — NASA  spell  out  ex- 
actly  where  this  financial  skyrocket  is 
headed,  and  what  is  hoped  to  be  achieve  rt 
by  it. 

Moreover,  Congress  is  entitled  to  have 
placed  before  it  the  true  costs  of  the 
various  projects,  both  cumulatively  and 
for  any  nlven  year.  At  present,  the  cost 
figures  are  so  dispersed  in  a  milky  wav 
of  bookkeeping  that  it  Is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  determine  how  much  we 
must  spend  to  complete  a  given  proiect 

My  able  colleague's  amendments 
would  cut  the  appropriations  for  the 
Apollo  protect  back  to  that  point  at 
which  Its  objectives  fade  into  the  outer 
reaches  beyond  C',in.-'it-s  -l:ht.  and 
compel  NASA  to  present  at  least  two 
solid  alternatives  for  congressional  con- 
sideration. 

N'.-\.S.'\  ,ils(i  '.vould  be  ;( fiuircd  tn  subm;' 
bud-'et  requests  reflecting  true  project 
costs,  specifying  total  figures  that  include 
all  expenditures  for  research  and  devel- 
opment \phicles,  equipment,  and  con- 
struction, trackmc  and  Keovcry.  and 
anything  el.se  that  is  part  of  the  project 

I  urge  my  irllow  Members  to  accept 
these  amendments,  in  order  that  Con- 
gress can  make  reasoned  decisions,  based 
on  solid  evidence,  to  reduce  funding  icr 
programs  it  deems  unworthy — or.  con- 
verselv — to  provide  more  money  for  pro.:- 
ects  .shown  to  be  worthwhile. 

Mr.  MILLER  i;f  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, we  liave  no  further  requests  lor 
time 

Mr     FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mi 
Chairman,  we  liave  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  !x"ing  no  fur- 
ther requests  f-jr  time,  the  Clerk  ur.: 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  If  cTiacted  bii  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A7nmra  m  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  herebv  authorized  to  be  upproprlated  to  t!ie 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administra- 
tion 

lai  For  "Research  and  development."  lor 
the  following  progr:.ms: 

i  1  I    Apollo.  $2,025,000,000: 

1  2 1    Apollo  applications,  $395,600,000: 

i3)    Advanced  missions.  $2,500,000; 

1 4)    Physics  and  astronomy.  $138,150,000; 

•  5)  Lunar  and  planetarv  expl.oration, 
$102,400,000: 

I  61   Bloscience,  533.300,000: 

i7)    Space  applications,  $112,200,000; 

,81  Launch  vehicle  procurement.  $115.- 
700.000: 

i9)  Sustaining  university  program.  $10- 
000.000: 

( 10)  Space  vehicle  systems.  SJ.T.aoo.OO: 

(11)  Electronics  systems.  439,400  dOO: 

1 12)    Human  factor  .'■ystems,  $21,700,000: 

1 131    Basic  research.  $22.000.{X)0: 

I  14)  Space  power  .ind  electric  propu;sio::i 
systems.  $42,300,000; 

I  15)    Nuclear  rockets.  $11,700,000; 

(16)  Chemical  propulsion,  $36,700,000.  ■' 
which  $3,100,000  Is  to  be  used  only  for  the 
260-inch  fo;id  motor  project : 

1 17)    Aeronautical  vehicles.  $77,900,000: 

i  18)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $299.- 
800  000; 

il9)    Technology    utilization.    $4,000,000 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  In- 
cluding  land   .icquisltlons.   .s   follows; 

I  1 1  Ames  Research  Center.  Moflet  Field. 
California,  $386,000; 

i2i  John  F  Keiu'.edy  Space  Center.  NASA, 
Kennedy  Space  Ce-.T?r.  Fl.'ir.da.  $13,909,000. 
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(3)  Manned  Spi-.cccraft  Center  Houston. 
rex.as.  s3  100000: 

i4i  MichouU  .As.senibly  Faciluv,  N>w  Or- 
;,-.,iis  and  blidell.  LouU-ian..,  :^40u(i00. 

:t)  Wallop;;  St;.Uon.  W::lloi).s  :-I..ik1.  \  ir- 
t'liua.  ^.WO.OOO. 

(6)  Various   locations.   $23,705,000; 
i7i    Facility     planning     .tnd     design     i;ot 

otherwise   provideci   for.   »3 .000.000. 

(cp  For  ■Administrative  operations."  $646  - 
(;73.0O0. 

idi    Appropriations  for  "I^etenrch  :ind  de- 
\plopment'   niay   be  used   ill    lor  :iny  Items 
(.1   A  capital  n.iiure    >  other  than  .icquisltion 
>if  land  I   which  m.iv  he  required  lor  the  per- 
torniance  of  researcli  ,ind  development  con- 
tracts .ind   i2i   lor  (jr.uits  to  nonprofit  Instl- 
tutuais  of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
..rg.iniz.ilions  whose  primary  purpose  Is  the 
conduct  of  scientific   rc?e;irch.   for  purchase 
or  construction  of  :iddltional  research  facili- 
ties;    and    title    to    .-uch    facilities    shall    be 
nested   in   the   I'mted  Stales   unles.s   the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national  pro- 
gr.un  c'l  aeronautical  ;ind  .--puce  activities  will 
best  be  sprved  bv  \estlnp   title  in  ioiy  such 
^•r.iniee  in.-tllutk.n  or  organization.  Kuch  such 
cr.iiit   ^hall   be  matie  under  .-.iich  conditions 
Hs  the   Adniinistrntor  shall   ciotermlne  to  be 
required    to    ini-ure    that    the    United   States 
will    receive    therefrom    benefit   adequate    to 
j\istllv    the   making   of   that    grant.   None  of 
the    funds   appropriated    lor     Research    ;;nd 
development"   pursuant  to   this  Act  may  be 
used  IC'r  constriictlon  of  any  major  facility, 
the  estimated   co.-t  of   which,   including  col- 
later.il    equipment,    exceed;    $250,000.    unless 
me  .•\dnunistralor  or  his  designee  lais  iioti- 
ned  the  speaker  of  the  House  ot  Rppresenta- 
11'. es  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on   .Science  and   .Astronautics   ol 
Uie  House  of  Representatives  .ind  the  Coin- 
tnutee  on   Aeronautical   .md  Space   Sciences 
'-:    the   .Senate   "t   the   nature.   location,   itnd 
estimated  cost  of  .-uch  f.icllitv, 

(ei  When  ^o  specified  m  an  .ippropria- 
tlon  Act  il)  .my  amount  iippropnated  for 
•  !?esearch  .-nd  development'  or  lor  "Con- 
.-,truction  of  facilities"  may  remain  ;ivailable 
wathout  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance .md  'jpcration  of  lacihtie.''.  and  sup- 
jjort  services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Administrative  I'perations"  np- 
propriatlon  for  periods  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  ;.ny  time  during 
the   h.scal  year. 

1 1 1  .Appropriatic'is  made  imrsuant  to  sub- 
section I  (CI  may  '-e  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  extraor- 
dinary expenses  v.pon  the  iipproval  or  au- 
thority C'f  the  .■\dn'.inistrator  and  liis  deter- 
mination shiill  lie  fUKil  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(  gi  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  Kci  for  maintenancp,  re- 
pairs alterations,  .md  minor  construction 
shiill  t^e  used  for  tne  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $100.- 
000 

SEC,  2.  .Authorization  is  lierebv  Kraiited 
whereby  any  of  the  .imounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  iD,  12),  (3),  i4i.  i5l,  and  i6i 
of  subsection  Kbi  inav.  in  the  discretion  of 
the  .Admiiustrator  <  f  the  National  .Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  .Administration,  be  viiried  up- 
ward 5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  tot.U  cost  of  ,il!  work 
.authorized  under  'Uch  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amou.its  specified  iti 
such  p.'.ragnphs 

Sfx  3.  Not  to  exceed  ore-half  of  !  per 
centum  of  the  lunds  .ippropn.ited  pursuant 
to  subsection  Kai  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  lacilities"  appropria- 
tion, and,  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  tiie  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  libi  hereof  (other  than 
funds   appropriiited    inirsuaiit   to    paragraph 

(7)  of    such    '=(ibsection  1    shall    be   available 
for    expenditure    to    construct,    e.xpand,    or 


modify   laboratories  and   other  inst.illailons 
at   any    location    ii:icluding   lociitlous   sneci- 
tied  111  subsection  1  ib  i  i .  a  ili   the  ,\dnunis- 
tr.itor  determines  such  action  to  be  iiccess.uv 
because  of  chanfzes  lii   the  natiouii!  program 
of   , ierouautic.il   .oid   space  activities  or   i.ev: 
scientiiic   or   engmeerini;   development.s,   and 
,  2  I  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until   tlie  enactment  of   the  next  .luthoriz.i- 
tion  Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  N.ition  in  iieron.iutic.d  aiul  space 
activities.  The  lunds  so  made  av.uhible  iu.iv 
be  expended   to   acquire,   lonstrucl.  coiuerl. 
rehabilit.ue.    or    mst.ill    perm. mem    or    tcni- 
[lorary  public  works,  liicluding  hmd  acquisi- 
tion,   site    ])repar.itio!i     .  ppurten:inces,    util- 
ities,   and    equipment     N'l    ijortion    of    .Mich 
sums   may    be   obliitated    i.ir   experdiiure   "r 
expended    to    construct     expand,    or    modilv 
l.iboratorios    and    other    Iii.'.t.iUations    unless 
i.Al   a  period  ol   tiurty  d;iy.s  has  p.isacd  alter 
the  Administrator  or  liis  designee  hat  tr.ois- 
mitted  to  the  Spe.iker  of  the  House  <  f  Rep- 
resentatives iind  to  the  President  of  the  :-eii- 
ate   .md    to    the   Comnuttee   on    -Science   .Old 
Astroniiutics  ol   tlie  House  ol   Representatives 
and  to   the  Committee   i.u   .\eronautic.il   and 
.Space  Sciences  ol  tne  Senate  a  wr.tten  f.-port 
containing    ,i    lull    ..nd    ..oinpleie    statement 
concerning  (li   the  n.iture  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  niodilication,  i2i  the  cost 
thereof  including  the  cost  oi  .oiy  real  c't.ue 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3i  the  re'ison 
why  such  construction,   i  xpansion.   or  mod- 
ification IS  nece.ssary  in  the  national  iiuerc-t, 
or   (B)    each  such  .  ommittee  before  the  ex- 
piration  of   such   pe.-iod    h.is   transmitte-i    t'l 
the  Administrator  '.vri'ten  i.c^tice  to  the  ttlect 
that  such  ronimifee  ii..s  i,o  objection  tn  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4,  NotwatJiEt  indine  any  ot.ner  provi- 
sion of  this  .^ct — 

(1)  no  amount  iippropri.ited  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  lor  :inv  jjroeram  deleted 
by  the  Congress  ;rom  requests  .is  (.iriginally 
made  to  either  the  House  Comnuttee  cai 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Seuiite  Com- 
mittee on   .Aeronautical   and   Space  sciences. 

(2)  no  iimount  .ippropnated  jnirsu.iiit  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  :or  ,my  proitram  m 
excess  of  the  imiount  actually  nuthonzed 
for  that  particular  nrocram  by  sections  I(ai 
and  1  ici .  iind 

(3 1  no  amount  appropriated  ;)ur-su.mt  to 
this  Act  may  t>e  used  lor  any  progr.im  '.vhich 
has  not  been  jjresenied  to  or  requested  ol 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  .1  period  of  thirty  ciays  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  ol  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
f,uven  by  the  .Administr.itor  or  iils  designee 
containing  a  full  and  'omplete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  l>e  taken  :md  the 
facts  and  circumst.mces  relied  upon  in  .sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  'Hi  each 
such  committee  betcre  the  expiration  of 
such  period  has  trans.mltted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator wTitten  notice  to  tiie  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  oojection  to  the  pro- 
posed action. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  .-ense  of  Concress  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distnbution  oi  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  leasible.  .aid 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  i's  research  .ind  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  National  .Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  .Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  .md  Space  .sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  ,ind  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  t,f 
Represent.itives  fully  and  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  activitie,-  ol  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnistri- 
tion. 


SEC  7  This  .^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional .Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administra- 
tion .Authorization  Act.  1969  " 

Mv.  MILLER  of  Calilornia  dunng  the 
reading'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous (oni^ent  that  the  bill  be  con.sidered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
t,3  Hinendineiit  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRM.^N  Is  there  cbjeclion  to 
the  icquesl  of  llie  Lieiitlemaii  Irom 
California '.•' 

There   was  no  objection. 

.^.^II  .SIi.MKNT       OKKERED       IIY       MR        lai  TON       oF 
t'tNNSYLV.^Nl.i 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  eii  ainendinent 

Tlie  Clerk  read  us  lollows; 

Anieiidment  "  olfered  by  .Mr.  I-ritON  of 
Pennsvlvania;  On  ii.uze  1,  l.ne  2.  strike  the 
.miount  of  "$395,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
lliercvjl    t.lie   .auuunt  ol      ':2:>.'.  ■J.OO.WO  " 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  have  already  explained  the 
Apollo  iujplications  prociam  budget.  I 
will  be  briet  and  not  take  the  whole  time. 
In  the  current  fi.scal  year  of  1968.  the 
Aoollo  apiilicatioiis  iirocram.  winch  is 
the  iirogram  that  follows  the  Apollo  pro- 
'.iiam.  received  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate  appropriations  totaling  S315..T 
million. 

There  v.ere  a  lot  of  comment.'^  made 
about  the  cuts  the  House  and  Senate  had 
made,  that  they  were  romg  to  have  a 
disastrous  effect  un  the  Apoilo  applica- 
tions program. 

At  that  time.  I  .said  that  the  program 
l.s  changing  very  lapidly.  It  is  still  in  the 
planning  stage.  We  should  make  sure 
we  have  a  man-rated  booster  before  go- 
ing ahead  v.uth  the  specific  plans  follow- 
ing the  )ihase-()Ut  oi  the  .'\pollo  i)ro- 
gram. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  liave  said  that 
there  should  be  another  cut  below  the 
S315  million  level  in  the  Apollo  applica- 
tioiii^,  lo;lo\v-o!i  prouram, 

Amazmaly  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  made  a  volun- 
tary cut  of  S62.:J  million  in  that  jiropram. 
It  was  -tated— I  have  the  record 
l:rrc — that  there  should  be  still  another 
cut  of  •■i-60  million.  In  relation  to  the 
position  01  the  House,  NASA  :unding 
varied  only  S2.3  million  on  a  pronram  in- 
volvma  hundreds  r,f  milHons  of  dollars, 
iso.  curs  was  a  very  close  figure, 

I  v.-ant  to  congratulate  our  committee 
and  the  Members  of  thf^  Congress.  We 
have  been  watching  the  exjjcnditures 
closely.  We  have  been  i.ble  in  manv  ca.ses 
to  come  up  with  figures  that  are  reliable. 
I  believe  the  cut  that  I  have  suggested 
in  the  N'ASA  Apollo  applications  pro- 
cram  is  identical  to  the  figure  that 
NASA  itself  set  for  the  .A.pollo  applica- 
tions procram  for  th:s  fiscal  year 

The  CHAIRMAN,  If  th»^  eer.tlen:an 
from  Penn.sylvania  will  .-uspend  for  a 
moment 

The  L-entleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Fulton]  has  offered  un  amendment 
at  page  1.  line  2.  to  strike  out  the  amount 
■■$395  600,000"  and  add  the  following- 
there  is  no  .=uch  amount  on  !::-.e  2. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
want  to  modify  h\s  aniendment? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.'=ylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  a  typocraphical  error 
and   it   snould   read:    "Page   1.   line   8". 
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The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
the  amendment -.iffeied  by  the  gentle- 
man ftnm  Pennsylvania  is  modified  ac- 
coidinuly. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FULTON  ol  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman.  I  have  just  pointed  out  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Itself  had  set  the  figure  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  of  1968  for  the 
Apollo  applications  proeram  at  S253  2 
million  NASA  voluntarily  made  a  cut 
of  $62  3  million  below  the  figure  of  S315  5 
million,  which  had  been  fixed  last  year 
by  the  Congress  through  appropriations 

I  ife\  we  are  yet  indefinite  on  the 
Apollo  applications  program  Last  year 
the  .Apollo  applications  [jrogram  mis- 
sions were  not  definite  and  were  being 
changed  frequently  That  is  the  case 
right  now. 

What  I  am  t-'ettinc;  to  is  this:  The  .Mr 
Force  of  the  United  States  is  working 
and  planninu  for  a  manned  orbital 
labfiraTO'-y  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  ha.s  underway 
a  research  program  for  a  manned  orbital 
woik.-hup.  The  two  agencies  .should  'iel 
together  iwid  have  one  operating  pro- 
gram or  one  orbiting  vehicle 

It  IS  a  definite  po.ssibilitv  that  the  Rus- 
sian.s  will  have  in  the  near  future  one  or 
two  verv  large  orbiting  vehicles  They 
will  be  hghted.  so  thpt  we  will  be  able  to 
.see  them  going  over  our  country-  every 
hour  and  one-half,  just  as  we  could  see 
our  Echo  satellite  at  night. 

That  achie\ement  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous propaganda  value 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Air  Force 
should  havt>  its  own  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  and  the  NASA  with  its 
manned  orbiting  work.shop.  both  orbit-  % 
in;,'  the  earth,  with  each  half  as  large  as 
the  on:^  we  could  really  have  if  we  de- 
velop rendezvous  and  a.ssembly  in  space 

I  feel  there  is  a  propaganda  value  to 
this  accomplishment,  and  al.so  I  think 
values  of  efficiency 

Expenses  can   be   cut   on   these   pro-  * 
tirams  They  must  be  more  closely  cone-  / 
lated    I  .iRiee  with  the  gentlvman  \romJ 
Texa.>     Mr    Te^cue     when  he  says  that 
the  Air  Farce  and  NASA  affirm  that  they  * 
are  correlating    But    as  the  gentleman   • 
knows    there  is  a  lot  of  secret  business 
'hat  we  never  hear  about  in  the  intelli- 
irence   of  out-T  soace    I  'vould   plan   to 
r'.ave    a    'cntly   des-L-ned   .space   vehicle 
corstriici.»d.  Then,   have  the   Ar   Force 
put    Its  experiments   on  board,  and  let 
NASA  rut  its  own  exner'.ments  on  board, 
r  ther-  fore  recommend  this  cut  and  ask 
the  con-mlttee  to  accept  it 

The  proposed  level  of  funding  for  the 
Apollo  applications  program  is  excessive 
It  IS  especially  extravagant  In  vie  of 
the  very  heavy  financial  burdens  this 
countrv  is  currently  bearing,  such  a-  the 
war  in  Vietnam  the  other  heavv  defense 
f.xpenditures,  the  poverty  program,  to 
mention  a  few 

I  stroniily  oppose  the  re(iuest  of  .S439,- 
oOO.OOO  for  NASA's  Apollo  applications 
prosram  for  fiscal  year  1969.  These  are 
funds  intended  to  support  programs  and 
missions  not  yet  specifically  defined 

I  have  always  supported  vigorously 
the  manned  space  program  and  am  still 
one  of  lus  strongest  advocates.  But  I  also 


belle\i'  in  bein^:  realistic  The  Apollo 
lunar  landinc  is  the  largest  and  most 
complex  space  tusk  facinii  the  country. 
This  year  the  Congress  is  asked  to  ap- 
prove for  fi.scal  year  1969  the  authoriza- 
tion ot  S2.02^  million  for  the  program 
It  certainly  will  ab.sorb  all  the  energies 
and  talent.s  ;n  the  Offlce  of  Manned 
Space  Flight 

The  Apollo  applications  program, 
however  is  still  in  the  planning  stai/e 
the  mi.sslons  to  be  undertaken  are  still 
far  from  being  determined  and  the 
hardware  that  will  be  needed  is  still  far 
from  linal  .selection  In  fact.  NASA  still 
does  not  know  how  many  boosters,  how 
manv  .^pacecinfi.  and  how  much  asso- 
ciated components  and  facilities  will  be 
left  over  from  Apollo  that  could  be  used 
in  the  Apollo  applications  program 

In  the  dissenting  views  expressed  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  fiscal  year 
1967  NASA  authorization  I  said:  'It  is 
my  opinion  that  NASA  s  i)lans  for  the 
Apollo  applications  proeram  are  so  in- 
definite that  any  estimates  as  to  cost  in- 
creases are  purely  speculative  Thev  can- 
not be  considered  as  substantive  factors 
by  the  Conme.ss  in  reaching  a  decision  on 
this  matter  The  hardware  planned  to  be 
purcha.sed  by  NASA  will  surely  be  obsn- 
lete  by  1970  which  is  the  earliest  date 
for  any  flights  under  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations pros/ram  The  pre.sent  genera- 
tion of  boosters,  spacecraft  and  hard- 
ware, as  well  <us  fuels,  will  look  like  1914 
Pords  by  1970  What  are  we  to  have 
Army  and  Navy  and  space'  surplus  sales 
stores  on  every  town  corner'.'"  I  con- 
tinue to  hold  these  convictions 

If  NASA  is  successful  in  man-rating 
tlie  Saturn  V  Ixxjster  and  thev  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  successes  to  date, 
there  will  be  seven  Saturn  IB  boosters, 
six  Saturn  V  boosters  and  numerous 
command,  service  and  lunar  module 
.spacecraft  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Apollo  program  Yet  NASA  is  asking 
Congress  to  approve  the  purchase  of  still 
more  Saturn  I-B  and  Saturn  V  boasters 
for  missions  not  yet  definitized  and  with- 
out realistic  planning  for  the  surplus 
boosters  and  equipment  from  the  Apollo 
program. 

Thest-  Saturn  I-B  and  Saturn  V  boost- 
ers to  be  ordered  will  not  be  cheap,  be- 
sides b<'ing  ob.solescent.  if  not  (obsolete. 
by  the  tune  they  are  produced.  Each  Sat- 
urn I-B  without  any  iiayload  or  launch 
costs,  would  cost  547  million  Each  Sat- 
urn V  booster,  without  pa/load  or  launch 
costs,  would  cost  S239  million. 

With  every  expectation  that  the  lunar 
landing  mission  will  take  place  m  1969 
with  Saturn  V  vehicle  Nos.  7.  8.  or  9;  this 
would  leave  from  six  to  eight  surplus 
Saturn  V  vehicles  Why  .should  we  order 
any  more  of  these  vehicles  at  a  cost  of 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  each  when 
we  00  not  know  now  exactly  bow  many 
Will  be  surplus  to  Apollo? 

The  lyjje  and  number  of  booster  vehi- 
cles for  the  Apollo  applications  program 
should  be  determined  after  the  Saturn  V 
is  man-rated.  That  :s  the  time  for 
decision 

Last  year  I  stated  that  '.he  Apollo  ap- 
plications program  missions  are  .still  not 
definite  and  are  being  changed  fre- 
quently. 


Last  Tear  N.ASA  stated  that  one  of 
their  mr>re  important  mis.sions  was  the 
AAP-IA  inis.sioM  to  fly  earth  resources 
experiments.  Now  we  are  told  that  this 
has  been  canceled  and  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  It  really  was  not  important  as 
NASA  advised  previously  The  lunar 
mapping  and  sui\ey  sv.^tem  has  been 
canceled  NASA  s  original  plans  were  to 
launch  two  orbital  workshops  and  two 
-Apollo  telescoije  mounts  with  the  Saturn 
I-B  boaster.  Now  this  has  been  reduced 
to  the  planned  launch  of  one  workshop 
and  one  telescope  mount  several  years 
later  than  planned 

.•\  new  entry  into  the  field  lias  been 
ob.ser\ed.  A  Saturn  V  workshop  will  be 
flown,  iisintr  the  quarter-of-a-biUion- 
dollai  booster  to  duplicate  an  earlier 
wo'kshoj) 

.All  of  this  near-earth  orbit  work  is  to 
take  place  in  the  1970.  1971.  and  1972 
ijeriod  while  the  Department  of  Defense 
manned  orbitina  laboratories  are  also  in 
near-earth  orbit  with  men  performing: 
experiments. 

The  advance  purchase  of  obsolescent 
vehicles  and  spacecraft  by  N.AS.A  at  tins 
time  as  contemplated  under  thr  .XiwUo 
applications  program,  will  freeze  out  new 
technological  developments  as  they  be- 
come available  m  the  neSt  few  years 
There  must  be  provisions  made  for  the 
use  of  the  260-inch  solid  rocket  booster 
which  is  an  inexpensive  booster  capable 
of  storage  for  an  indefinite  period.  Some 
consideration  should  be  yiven  to  upgrad- 
ing the  Saturn  I-B  boo.ster-.  such  as  the 
u.se  of  -trap-on  -.olid  lork'^ts.  .Also.  i)ro- 
visions  should  be  made  for  the  incorpora- 
tion into  the  booster  of  the  1970s  of  new 
and  exotic  liquid  fuels  as  well  as  nuclear 
propulsion  Space  >torab!e  fuels  should 
al.>o  be  developed  for  use  on  such 
boosters 

In  fi.scal  year  1968.  NAS.A  .stated  thnt 
their  request  of  S454.7  million  for  .Apollo 
applications  was  a  minimum  program 
needed  to  maintain  the  national  capa- 
bility. On  the  Hoor  durin:^  debate,  it  was 
stated  that  any  reductions  to  this  pro- 
iriam  over  the  token  SIO  million  cut  would 
severely  affect  the  better  development  of 
manned  space  flight  capabilities.  It  was 
also  stated  that  thf  Apollo  applications 
pro-ram  presented  by  NASA  "is  an 
austere  pro-iram — to  do  less  would  be  to 
cripple  the  program."  NotwithstandiU': 
these  ckMms,  con<;ressional  authorization 
and  appropriation  action  reduced  the 
amount  requested  to  ?315  5  million 
When  I  stated  that  NASA  could  ab.sorb 
still  another  S60  million  reduction. 
NASA  stated  that  such  a  cut  would  be 
disastrous.  Yet,  immediate'y  after  the 
appropriation  action.  NASA,  on  its  own 
initiative,  reducrd  the  funds  for  Apollo 
applications  from  S315..5  million  to 
52.5.'^  2  million,  a  cut  of  S62.3  million 

What  credence  can  we  put  in  the  NAS.A 
statements  that  any  cut  would  cripple 
the  future  of  our  space  capabilities  when, 
after  a  sibstantial  reduction  by  Con- 
■;re.ss.  NASA  in  its  own  wisdom  ap- 
parently felt  that  the  pro'jram  had  such 
a  low  priority  that  it  could  sta;id  an- 
other reduction  of  over  S60  million  so  as 
to  provide  funds  for  other  programs  in 
NASA? 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  fiscal 
year   1969  authorization  for  the  Apollo 
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applications  jjrogram  be  reduced  to 
S253.2  nnrion.  th.e  .same  level  tliat  NASA 
programed  :or  u.se  m  fiscal  year  1968. 
Under  tiie  present  contiolling  circum- 
stances, the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
^^ram  can  very  well  carry  out  construc- 
tive research  and  plaiuun-:  witli  this 
amount  while  at  the  same  time  leaving 
our  options  open  lor  the  future. 

Mu'hi  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  he  could  accept  this  amend- 
ment' 

Mr  MILLER  ol  California.  May  I  with- 
hold my   answer   lor  a   little  while? 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  He 
also  had  this  idea,  and  I  compliment  him 
on  his  economv  drive. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Is  the  amount  of  $253.2 
million  the  same  amount  as  was  con- 
tainid  in  the  amendment  that  I  offered 
ill  the  committee? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsv  Ivania.  It  is  the 
.^ame 

Mr  RYAN.  And  which  the  gentleman 
opposed  m  the  committee? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ex- 
ecutive deliberations  of  the  committee 
aie  privilCLcri  information,  except  what 
IS  contained  in  the  committee  report. 
Your  interence  is  that  some  of  us  op- 
posed cuts.  Yes,  there  weie  cuts  opposed 
which  we  felt  could  be  made  more  ap- 
propriately on  the  lloor. 

I  miuht  say  to  you  also  that  the  final 
figure  wa:>  not  definite,  since  at  the  pres- 
ent time  NASA  has  chanued  its  position. 
The  figure  we  have  derived  ,iust  today  is 
leallv  S-2.51.1  million  instead  of  $253.2 
million. 

,\MENDMENT  ..IKFRED  liV  :.1R,  HYAN  TO  THE 
.\MENDMENT  ifFEREU  BY  MR.  Ft'LTON  OF 
PENNSY1,V.A.M\ 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
•anu'iidment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  t!ie  gentleman  Irom  Pennsylvania. 

ihe  Clerk  read  as  loUows: 

.Aineiidnieiu  ottered  by  Mr.  Ry.\n  to  the 
amendment  (.ilerec  by  Nlr.  Fvi.ton  ut  Fenn- 
svlvania:  Strike  cut  •■$253.'.20O.OOO"  and  in- 
sert ■■*253,:00.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
m  support   of   his  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  in  view  of  the 
statement  by  the  distin'.;ui?hed  i^entle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  that  the  figure 
m  his  amendment  was  in  error  and  that 
the  fiscal  year  1968  operating  level  was 
less.  I  believe  he  .said  S253.1.  Therefore. 
[0  be  consistent  with  the  Intent  and  the 
objective  of  the  tzentleman.  I  have  put 
this  figure  betore  the  House.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if  he  will 
.iccept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
sorry.  I  ciid  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Clerk  may  again 
read  the  amendment 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  I 
will  accept  your  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
ask.  you  are  cutting  it  $100,000  more? 
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Mr.  RYAN.  To  the  level  at  which  1  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  ,-aid  .N'AS.A  had 
l)laced  It  this  moinini^. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  I  -aid 
it  was  S251.1  million,  and  y(>u  have  f.ii 
it  how  much? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  luian- 
imous  con.sent  that  the  Ca  rk  may  .r-^aip. 
read  the  amendmtnl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  obu-ction 
the  Clerk  will  report  t)nce  again  ih" 
amendment 

There  was  no  objection 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.■^mendnii'ii!  ^.Uered  bv  Mr  li^  ?in  : 
Ycrk  lo  the  ;iniendnu'in  I'tlcrc  rl  ii\  Mr 
TON  of  Pennsylviinia 

Strike    out    j25:j .20(1,01  Ml    .in<i    in>.T! 
UIO.OOO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  olTered  by  the  '.entle- 
man  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan  I  to  the 
amendment  otTered  by  the  ;jentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Fvlton  I . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia >    there  were — ayes  a.  noes  27. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  cominittcc.  as  a 
.group  of  laymen,  made  as  honest  and 
sincere  an  effort  as  humanly  po.  sible  lo 
determine  what  was  the  no  lit  amount  of 
money  to  authorize  for  NASA.  Aftir 
much  work  we  reported  out  a  bill.  Otir 
committee  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  .-ui^ijort  that  bill. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said  that  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  or 
NASA,  voluntarily  transferred  a  certain 
amount  of  money  out  of  the  Apollo  ap- 
plication program,  intimatinu  tiiat  the 
money  was  not  needed.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is.  or  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  matter  is.  that  we  cut  NASA  to 
such  a  decree  the  last  lime,  that  NASA 
decided  they  had  to  lia\p  tlie  money  lor 
another  item. 

The  Administrator  l.as  :i  certain 
amount  of  transfer  aulhoi-ily.  It  was  not 
that  he  wanted  at  all  to  transfer  money 
out  of  Apollo  applications,  but  because 
he  felt  he  had  no  choice. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TELAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
Lientleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  actually  when  NASA  lepro- 
.uramed  S63.5  million  from  the  Apollo 
applications  program  in  fi.scal  :.ear  1968. 
they  were  following  a  normal  i^rocedure 
of  priority.  Evidently  NASA  felt  that  the 
Apollo  applications  program  was  of  such 
a  low  priority  with  respect  to  other  proj- 
ects, that  they  took  the  funds  from  the 
Apollo  applications  program. 

I  do  not  feel  we  disagree.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  yield  further.  I  do  not  intend 
to  yield  all  my  time  to  the  gentleman. 

As  I  said  before,  NASA  had  no  desire 
to  transfer  funds  out  of  Apollo  applica- 
tions. They  would  like  to  have  had  more. 
Apollo  applications  is  the  making  use  of 


knowledge  .uained  from  the  Apollo  pro- 
L'ram  It  has  been  cut  tar  too  much  in  the 
last  lew  .Nears. 

As  far  as  the  amendnunt  ot  the  gen- 
tleman irom  Penn.sylvania.  the  members 
ul  tlie  committee  on  this  .side  of  tlie  aisle 
are  well  aware  of  the  financial  situation 
of  this  country.  We  are  well  aware  of 
what  has  been  going  on.  and  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  be- 
tween the  Members  of  Congress  and  be- 
tween the  (Xfcuiive  Ijranch  about  the 
tax  increa.se  and  about  cutting  the 
budget  We  realize  that  even  Ihouijii  we 
disagree  with  the  cuts  m  llie  space  pro- 
gram, if  we  are  going  to  cut  the  budget 
as  much  as  it  has  been  stated,  we  do  not 
intend  lo  make  a  fiuht  against  this 
amendment  I  must  point  out  tliat  the 
Apollo  api)lications  jMogram  evolved 
irom  feasibility  studies,  conducted  3 
years  ago.  to  determine  how  best  to  api)ly 
tiie  lechnolouy.  equiiiment.  lacility  ca- 
Ijability.  and  trained  manpower  devel- 
oi)ed  in  Mercury,  Gemin!,  and  Apollo. 

The  studies  were  supported  initially 
throuL'h  Apollo  supporting  development 
lunds  lor  fi.scal  year  1966.  It  was  contem- 
plated that  the  lu'ogram  would  be  ini- 
tiated in  fi.scal  year  1967  However, 
budget  restrictions  did  not  allow  this,  and 
the  studies  continued  lor  a  second  year 
under  .AiJoUo  .'•upporting  develoi)ment.  In 
fact  in  1967  NASA  received  S222.1  million 
less  than  requested  wh.en  >ubmitted  to 
Ihe  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Apollo  applications  proeram  was 
first  presented  as  a  separate  R  k  D.  ijro- 
irarn  ;n  NASA's  fiscal  year  1968  budget, 
.submitted  m  January  1967.  The  chart 
below  summarizes  the  history  of  AAP 
Umdmg  i)lanned  for  the  2-year  jjeriods  of 
fi.scal  year  1968  and  fi.scal  year  1969: 


hscal 

1 iscal  year 

year  l%8 

l%9 

Z-year 

budget 

budget  plan 

total 

lilan 

(millions) 

Fiscal  yieat  1368  submis- 

■jion  to  the  Bureau  ol 

the  Buil^et 

J5Z6  7 

'$1,249.7 

$1,876.4 

fiscal  ^e.ir  1968  Presi- 

ileiit^  builget 

i'^i.  1 

1  898,  b 

1 .  3'j3.  2 

fiscal  vest  1%9  submc;- 

:.ion  to  Ihe  Bureau  ot 

the  BudgeUtetlecl;; 

liscal  year  1958  cjn- 

gressional  action) 

253.2 

'j25.  6 

778. 

Fiscal  vear  1969  Presi- 

dent's buflset 

2S3.2 

<i9.£ 

692.8 

'  F  .Imatp 

.As  llic  .nummary  indicates,  the  com- 
bineri  fiscal  year  1968-t;9  iundinu  for 
.AAP  is  about  one-third  of'  the  levels 
rro.iected  in  NAS.A 's  fiscal  v(ar  1968  .•-ub- 
mi.ssion  to  the  Bureau  cf  the  I'.udcet, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  lundinu  that 
was  projected  when  the  budtict  requested 
was  i}resented  to  the  Coneres.s  a  year  aoo. 

The  following  summarizes  the  fi.scal 
year  1968  versus  fiscal  year  1969  Apollo 
applications  program: 

Reduced  the  number  of  i  arth  orbital 
flights  in  the  next  few  years. 

Deferral  from  1970  to  1971  ol  extended 
lunar  activity. 

Deferral  from  1968  to  1970  of  the 
Saturn  I  workshop. 

Deferral  from  1969  to  1971  of  the 
Apollo  telescope  mount. 
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Plans  for  the  second  Saturn  I  work- 
shop and  reMslts  were  canceled 

Plans  for  the  second  Apollo  telescope 
mount  to  be  flown  in  conjunction  with 
the  seci">nd  Saturn  I  workshop  were 
canceled 

Tl^.e  Saturn  V  workshop  has  been  de- 
fined in  more  depth  this  year,  and  is 
now  presented  as  a  fire  development 
obiective 

Deletion  of  the  Lunar  Mapping  and 
Survey  System 

Cancellation  of  AAP   lA   'manned  fx- 
penments  in  earth  resources,  advanced 
technology,  and  engineering' 
ports  our  national   security   and   inter- 
of  two  per  year  besinnine  calendar  year 

1970  wuh  vt-hicle  No    213 

Delivery  of  riaturn  Vs  reduced  to  rate 
of  two  per  year  beginniii'?  calendar  year 

1971  with  vehicle  No    516 

THF   vtNlH^l    *Pniin    *PPt.lr*TIONS   PRnr.RAM 

The  Apollo  proijraiTi  has  been  the 
focu-s  of  our  national  ffTort  to  develop 
the  capabilities  and  the  resources  for 
continued  exploration  of  space  and  the 
de\elopment  of  applications,  hardware, 
and  know-how  We  have  now  reached  a 
time  when  these  capabilities  and  re- 
sources cai^.  be  used  for  our  next  step  in 
the  advancement  of  space  flight— Apollo 
applications 

In  Apollo  .ipplicar;o:is  we  can  operate 
in  space  to  observe  phenomena  and 
processes  which  we  are  .still  incapable  nf 
reproducinii  in  earthly  laborator.es  The 
immense  range  of  pressures  t*mpeia- 
tures.  fantastic  densities  and  superhigh 
enerules — all  these  can  be  studied  m  the 
natural  laboratory  of  space 

The  Saturn  I  workshop,  part  of  the 
Apollo  applications  prouram.  is  an  em- 
bryonic space  station  which  will  operate 
in  th;s  natural  laboratory'  in  space.  A 
major  objective  of  Saturn  I  workshop 
operations  is  to  study  applications  which 
will  benefit  man  here  on  >^arth. 

The  Apol.o  applications  prosrajn  sup- 
ports our  national  security  and  inter- 
national ttvhnological  jxjsture  Apollo 
applications  provides  tiie  opportunity  to 
return  direct  benefits  to  man  on  earth 
throufjh  scientific  and  appjicalions  ex- 
periments. 

The  program  will  ^usiani  our  compet- 
itive position  ;n  tiie  world  market  and 
tJermit  the  Nation  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  future  at  minimum  cost 

APOU,<">  APPUCATIONS  EXPEBIMENTS 

The  experiments  program  in  AAP  fails 
into  three  distinct  categories,  eacli  witli 
specific  objectives 

There  will  be  a  wide  variety  of  scien- 
tific experiments  These  cover  many 
facets  of  science — all  of  which  are  ei- 
ther of  direct  or  mdirect  interest  to  all 
of  us  Some  of  the  scientific  experiments 
will  look  out  into  the  outer  reaciies  of 
our  solar  system  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  origin  of  our  universe  and  the 
nature  of  the  influences  it  exerts  on  the 
earth  Others  will  be  concerned  with 
the  more  basic  questions  created  by  tlie 
presence  of  manned  maciunes  m  space 

Technological  and  engineering  inves- 
tigations make  up  a  major  portion  of 
the  experiments  program  and  are  tai- 
lored to  teach  us  more  at>out  the  way  to 


lt\e  and  work  in  tlie  space  environment 
How  does  a  man  eat  and  sleep  in  zero 
gravity'  How  is  food  stored  and  pre- 
pared? What  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
waste'^  What  tools  are  most  effective? 
How  does  one  move  about  inside  a  large 
gravity-free  volume?  Tlie  results  of  these 
expenments  will  provide  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  design  and  execute  the  mis- 
sions of  the  future 

Medical  investigations  are  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  this  program  and  nu- 
merous experiments  are  planned  to  sup- 
port them  The  principal  consideration 
here  concerns  the  factor  of  the  environ- 
ment on  mans  physiological  and  psyciio- 
logical  well-being,  and  expenments  are 
beinL'  devised  to  address  eacii  of  llie  con- 
siderations in  a  variety  of  dilferent  ways. 
Our  manned  space  flinlit  experience  to 
date  has  been  directed  toward  our  ability 
to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by  tiie 
Nation's  lunar  landing  obiective  To 
satisfy  these  requirements  the  Gemini 
program  accomplished  progressively 
longer  duration  missions  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  14  days.  The  results  are  com- 
pletely po.sitive  and  produced  no  evi- 
dence to  preclude  continuing  itie  progres- 
sive buildup  of  mi.ssion  length 

One  group  of  experiments  that  is 
planned  for  these  tligiUs  involves  the 
use  oi  a  platform  to  experiment  with  a 
survey  of  earth  resources.  Knowledge 
currently  available  indicates  that  great 
benefit  may  be  realized  through  improved 
management  of  our  natural  resources 
Knowledge  is  al&o  available  that  indi- 
cates 'Aays  in  winch  space-borne  .^ensors 
may  be  applied  to  this  problem  from 
orbital  altitude.  It  appears  possible,  witli 
proper  sensors,  to  distinguish  di.seased 
:rom  liealthy  loresti-y.  to  measure  the 
distribution  of  certain  types  of  crops, 
and  to  detect  incipient  water  shortages 
and  torecast  their  effect  on  crop  produc- 
tion. Such  inlormalion.  collected  on  a 
global  scale,  can  go  :ar  toward  improv- 
ing tiie  management  and  utilization  of 
our  natural  resources  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  tlie  reduction  of  some  ot  man- 
kind's greatest  problems 

Other  benefits  that  will  accrue  from 
this  program  are  found  in  tlie  spinoff 
that  all  sucli  tecimologlcal  endeavors 
invariably  produce  The  space  iirogram 
to  date.  lust  m  its  pursuit  of  the  Na- 
tion s  lunar  landing  obiective  has  pro- 
duced a  great  wealtii  ol  benefits  to  other 
activities  wliicii  are  in  no  way  related. 
An  accelerometer.  for  example,  has  been 
developed  that  is  sutTiciently  sensitive  to 
detect  the  smallest  npple  of  motion  in 
a  spacecraft  Its  ^sensitivity  is  such  that 
It  can  also  detect  the  heartbeat  of  a 
chicken  embryo  within  its  sriell  or  the 
initial,  heretofore  undetectable,  muscle 
quivers  that  precede  Parkinson's  disease. 

M.iiuifactunny  pnx-e.sses  of  all  types 
have  undergone  'lemendous  changes  in 
recent  years — many  of  tiiem  prompted 
by  the  accompl  shments  of  the  Nation  s 
space  prouiam  New  procedures  and 
techniques  are  being  devi.sed  at  all  times 
and  the  benefit  to  mankind  here  on 
earth  is  witliout  parallel  Medical  moni- 
toring devices,  very  similar  to  those  de- 
vised to  measure  the  physical  response 
of  our  a.stronauls  to  the  space  environ- 


ment, are  fiiidint;  their  way  into  the  Na- 
tion's hospitals  at  this  lime  when  an 
acute  shortage  of  .skilled  nurses  cxi.sts  in 
many  parUs  of  the  country.  Certain  of 
these  .machines  are  taking  over  .some  of 
the  functions  of  monitoring  the  condi- 
tion of  seriou-sly  ill  patients,  instantly 
notifying  a  central  console  should  .soir.e 
condition  deviate  from  normal  One 
might  conclude  that  lives  are  Ijeini:  ,-aved 
as  a   lesuit 

It  is  rea.soiiable  to  anticipate  tliat  the 
Apollo  applications  program  which  is 
invtstivative  in  nature  will  produce  an 
even  greater  amount  of  this  technologi- 
cal fallout  benefit 

The  increa.sed  duration,  in  addition  to 
providiiiii  ill  valuable  medical  data,  will 
al.so  be  of  increasingly  siunificanl  ber.e- 
fit  to  the  rest  of  the  experiments  pro- 
gram While  -reat  pro-iess  m  tiiese  areas 
was  made  during  the  Mercury  and  Gem- 
ini flight  activities,  the  length  of  the 
mi.-^Mons  and  the  volume  of  the  space- 
craft made  it  impossible  to  conduct  the 
number  of  ixtH-riment^s  proposed  or  to 
devote  the  experiment  lime  to  them  to 
achieve  the  maximum  leturn  jwssible 
The  experiments  proi;ram  in  .\pollo  ap- 
plications will  not  be  hampered  by  iheve 
constraints  There  will  be  larger  crew^ 
and  greatly  increased  volume  and  suffi- 
cient time  to  conduct  an  i  xperimtiu  n- 
view  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  (d:i- 
diicted  with  the  principal  mvestmator 
on  earth  and  then  lepeat  it  if  nece.-- 
.sary  .\l  last  we  will  have  available  thp 
tools  needed  to  develop  the  great  iwten- 
tial  that  exists 

Thf^re  will  be  increases  in  mission 
duration  by  .several  orders  of  magnitude 
Crew  size  will  not  only  be  larcer  but  will 
be  augmented  with  astronauts  trained 
in  llie  scientific  di-ciplines.  The  .space- 
craft volume  in  which  the  astronaut-s 
will  live  and  work  will  be  sufficiently 
lar-iie  as  to  approach  a  size  not  unrea.son- 
able  for  comparable  research  activities 
conducted  m  lalX)ratories  on  earth  .\l.so 
the  equipment  and  experimental  devices 
available  to  the  ast!o:'.aut.s  will  be  far 
more  extensive  and  much  more  i  efir.eri 
than  any  flown  Ijefore.  These  improve- 
ments, whicli  are  felt  by  many  to  be 
rather  rudimentary  when  considered  m 
the  light  of  what  will  be  available  in  the 
years  l5eyond.  will  make  it  po.ssible  for  us 
to  begin  to  realize  ■:  dollar  and  cents  re- 
turn on  the  investment  that  has  already 
earned  this  Nation  a  continuing  role  in 
the  technology  forefront  of  the  world 

\P<iLLO    APPLICATIONS   SCIENTIFIC    EFFORT 

The  Apollo  applications  program  iias 
another  facet  which  has  excited  the 
minds  of  the  national  and  international 
.scientific  commimities.  This  is  the  .scien- 
tific experiment  [irogram  and  its  promise 
of  achieving  some  truly  exceptional  ad- 
vances in  the  fields  of  scientific  investi- 
gation These  expenments  fall  into  sev- 
eral different  categories.  Some  look  up. 
some  look  down,  and  some  look  in  Those 
that  look  up  are  concerned  with  studies 
of  our  solar  system,  with  particular  con- 
cent/alion  on  its  center,  tlie  sun 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  many 
jjeople  po.se  the  question.  Why  study  the 
sun:"  What  earthly  good  would  it  do  us 
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lo  know  more  about  it  when  there  is 
nothing  we  tan  do  about  it  any  way?" 
To  answer  tins  question  one  must  go 
Ix'yond  the  sun  itself  and  concentrate  on 
Its  effect  ujKjn  the  earth  and  everything 
we  touch.  As  the  human  body  is  sus- 
tained by  tlie  dependence  upon  its  heart 
for  life  giving  sustenance,  .so  is  the  earth 
and  all  its  i)iocesses  dependent  upon  the 
.-un.  The  sun  is  the  heart  of  our  solar 
system  and  it  is  the  sustenance  of  life 
as  wc  know  it.  It  is  the  source  of  all 
energy  on  tiiis  planet  It  is  responsible 
for  llie  oxygen  we  breathe,  and  the  plants 
and  food  that  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
us.  It  IS  resixinsible  for  the  vegetation 
that  shades  us  and  keeps  our  land  from 
eroding.  It  makes  ix).ssible  many  of  the 
things  we  take  lor  granted,  such  as  our 
earthbound  long  distance  communica- 
iions  systems.  And  it  is  responsible  for 
our  weather,  that  waters  the  soil  and 
brings  life  to  the  vegetation. 

The  sun  is  also  responsible,  directly, 
for  many  of  the  things  that  cause  us 
problems.  For  example,  when  the  weath- 
er Is  good  the  sun  is  responsible;  it  is 
also  responsible  when  the  weather  is 
bad.  It  is  the  energy  source  that  makes 
the  hurricane  and  the  typhoon  and  the 
tornado.  Much  of  the  destruction  by 
I'.ood.  fire,  and  famine  that  causes  so 
mucli  distress  to  our  country  and  the 
■.vorld.  IS  strongly  influenced  by  the  sun. 
This  damage,  which  amounts  to  untold 
billions  of  dollars  annually  through- 
!iut  tlie  world,  eeitainly  deserves  our 
i'Ointed  attention. 

Students  of  solar  physics  are  well 
aware  that  the  key  lo  controlling  the 
weather  lies  first  in  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  sun.  If  we  were  to  find 
out  the  manner,  the  preci.se  way,  in 
vhich  the  sun  exerts  this  overpowering 
influence  on  our  atmosphere,  we  would 
perhaps  then  know  better  how  to  pre- 
liare  for  its  effects,  and  in  time  per- 
haps exert  some  influence  ourselves, 

P^or  several  years  recently  the  Na- 
tion has  pursued  a  number  of  efforts 
designed  to  influence  destructive  storms. 
I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
cloud-seedinc  experiments  that  have 
been  conducted  with  some  small  suc- 
cess. This  particular  aspect  of  the  sun's 
nature  affects  us  all.  It  affects  our  in- 
dustries, our  agriculture,  and  all  phases 
of  our  commerce.  It  affects  our  military 
forces  wherever  they  may  be  employed. 
However,  you  may  be  sure  that  if  we 
.■>.re  unable  to  understand  the  basic  proc- 
es,ses  by  which  this  influence  is  exerted, 
the  prospect  of  our  having  any  control 
over  it  is  most  unlikely. 

Another  feature  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar  is  the  influence  of  solar 
activity  on  long-distance  communica- 
tion. During  one  jjcrlod  of  intense 
solar  flare  activity  in  1963,  normal  com- 
munications all  over  the  world  were 
completely  disrupted  for  a  period  of 
days.  In  addition  to  radios,  compasses 
did  not  work.  While  this  was  an  un- 
usually severe  and  seldom-encountered 
level  of  solar  interference,  lesser  degrees 
of  it  are  happening  continuously. 

APOI.IO     APPLICATION.    FNCINEERING     AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL    FFFORT 

A  program  having  ob.iectives  as  broad 
and  as  far-reaching  as  those  of  Apollo 
applications   involves   a   learning   cycle. 


This  learning  cycle  in  tiie  case  ol  A)jo11o 
applications  involves  not  only  teaclunu 
new  .skills  to  the  astronauts  but  al.so  in- 
cludes learning  what  is  required  m  the 
way  of  new  UjoIs  and  devices,  such  as 
structures,  and  the  myriad  of  things 
necessary  to  make  attainment  of  tiie 
objectives  possible.  Tecnoolouical  and  en- 
gineering experiments  are  for  tins  pur- 
pose. I  would  like  lo  mention  several  of 
these  as  typical  examples. 

There  is  an  experiment  scheduled 
which  is  entitled,  ■p^xpandable  Airlock." 
Its  purpose  is  to  determine  the  practical- 
ity of  utilizing  structures  in  .space  that 
can  be  expanded  from  a  liighly  compact 
volume  into  their  u.seful  .shape.  An  air- 
lock is  a  good  subject  with  which  to  ex- 
periment because  it  lias  a  number  of 
hatches  that  must  be  suitable  for  open- 
ing, and  other  features  such  as  switches 
and  valves  and  plumbing  connections, 
and  yet  be  air-tight  when  sealed  Carried 
aloft  in  a  very  small  comiJiessed  pack- 
age it  will  be  deployed  to  its  luu  opeirt- 
tional  size  outside  ihe  vvork.shop.  Once  m 
place  and  fully  expanded,  a  number  "1 
experiments  will  be  conducted  involving 
the  actual  use  of  the  experiment  as  an 
airlock,  and  numerous  measurements  ol 
l^ressure  and  otlicr  critical  conditions 
will  be  recorded. 

Technology  such  as  iliis  will  |)lay  a 
key  i^art  in  all  manned  siiace  lli'ji.t  p.o- 
grams  in  the  future.  Mucli  larger  struc- 
tures will  be  required  than  can  po.s.sibly 
be  boosted  into  orbit  in  their  assembltd 
configuration.  As  a  result  we  may  in  time 
see  tremendously  large  and  comj^lex 
"buildings."  which  come  out  of  a  ijackace 
but  will  be  oi biting  the  earth  in  their  cx- 
jjanded  form,  iiousing  astronaut  cvcws 
and  the  equipments  needed  to  .suppoit 
these  mi.ssion:;.  The  expandable  airlock 
experiment  also  exemiilifies  another  lea- 
ture  of  the  Apollo  applications  prou'ram 
and  its  .service  and  support  to  numerous 
activities  outside  of  N.'^S.'^.  This  experi- 
ment was  i^roposed  by  and  is  sponsoieri 
by  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  Because 
of  its  experimental  nature  it  is  more 
suitably  conducted  witiiin  the  .A.pollo  ap- 
plications program.  Its  results  will  be  ot 
equal  value  to  NASA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

A  third  facet  of  this  experiment  is  the 
matter  of  technology  utilization  or  use- 
ful spinoff  from  these  i^rograms.  In  this 
period  when  the  requirements  for  hous- 
ing in  the  Nation  far  exceed  that  avail- 
able on  even  a  long  term  basis,  expanda- 
ble structures  may  serve  in  some  capacity 
to  ease  this  problem  Perhaps  the  tech- 
nology developed  in  this  N.^S.A  procram 
will  lend  itself  directly  to  that  problem. 

Associated  with  the  business  of  build- 
ing things  in  space  is  an  AAP  experiment 
in  welding  techniques.  One  of  the  experi- 
ments will  evaluate  an  electron  beam 
welding  technique  for  its  applicability  in 
space  operations.  A  device  of  this  type 
will  be  of  great  significance  in  building 
or  repairing  structures  or  other  pieces 
of  equipment. 

Among  the  numerous  other  technology 
experiments  is  an  experiment  concerned 
with  flammability.  As  we  arc  all  aware, 
fire  remains  a  hazard  to  man  end  preat 
precautions  must  be  taken  at  all  times 
to  avoid  tragedy.  Tliis  experiment  will 


use  a  closed  container  to  cxin'rimeiit 
witii  a  variety  of  materials  m  a  iow- 
IJiTssure  oxygen  atmosphere.  Its  puiixjse 
will  l)e  lo  detrnnine  how  readily  lires 
Stan  in  zero  giavily.  how  they  .spread 
and  what  are  the  most  elective  means 
of  extinguishing  them.  Tins  ayam  is  an 
clTori  lo  learn  more  about  tlie  ciuiroii- 
ment  in  vvhicli  men  intend  to  work.  Its 
results  may  al.so  be  applicable  to  related 
IJroblems  on  Earth. 

Other  experiments  in  this  category  are 
concerned  wiiii  development  and  ivalua- 
lion  ol  extravehicular  equipment  and 
procedures,  perfectiiv:  relatively  simple 
.siiace  navigation  techniques — which  is 
an  extension  of  an  expeiiment  Ix'^run  in 
the  Gemini  ).>ioeiam — measuring  and 
evaluating  the  responses  of  the  large 
space  vehicle  to  crew  motion,  and  many 
others  (if  similar  nature  All  of  these  ex- 
IK'riments  have  the  jjiimary  purpose  ol 
perfecting  the  equipment,  leclmiques. 
and  activities  that  will  be  lequircd  lo 
a.ssure  the  safety,  well-being,  and  efficient 
performance  of  our  asironaui-sc'entist 
crews  during  the  long-duration  space 
missions  of  the  fntui'c. 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  use  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  a-ree  vuth 
my  subcommittee  chairman,  ihr  ■entle- 
man  from  Texas,  that  it  is  false  economy 
to  cut  this  space  program  any  further. 
The  amendment  offered  here,  and  I  cx- 
|)eci  other  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered this  afternoon  indicates  we  are  in 
a  buduet  bind  m  this  Government,  and 
we  out-'ht  to  cut  the  space  budeet 

Tlipre  is  no  one  in  this  House  who  cHs- 
aerees  that  we  are  in  a  buduet  bind,  but 
the  fact  is  that  this  space  buduet  has  L'iv- 
en  and  "iven  in  this  buduet  bind.  j\s  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  i^one  down  4  vears 
in  a  row.  Just  about  everythinu  el.se  in  the 
U.S.  Government  has  rone  up.  This  very 
year,  as  far  as  budL'ets  are  concerned,  for 
the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 17  out  of  22  of  them  have  I'one  up. 
Only  five  of  them  have  t-one  down,  and 
N.^SA's  budget  has  been  one  of  those. 

I  will  give  the  Members  some  idea  of 
how  other  budtrets  liave  been  L'oinc  up 
in  the  Government  in  the  last  4  years, 
while  this  budcet  has  fone  down  over 
the  last  4  \-ears. 

The  Defen.se  budget  in  that  same  time 
lias  L'one  up  40  percent:  the  .'^'sriculture 
budcet  has  gone  down  over  60  percent : 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
2,50  percent:  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  56  percent:  and  aid  to  educa- 
tion, 83  [jercent  Many  others  have  gone 
up  too.  So  when  it  is  argued  here  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  that  this  budc- 
et ought  to  be  cut  because  we  need  econ- 
omy, it  is  certainly  doinc  the  space  pro- 
cram  a  grave  injustice.  .<^ince  it  has  h)een 
cut  and  cut.  again  and  acain. 

There  is  another  thing  I  should  like  to 
point  out  It  was  i>ointed  out  earlier  in 
the  main  debate,  but  it  is  well  to  go  over 
it  again.  At  a  time  when  we  are  proposing 
to  cut  this  budget,  our  chief  competition, 
Russia,  is  upping  its  expenditures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  never  has  their  space 
launching  had  higher  activity  than  today. 
TTiey  had  12  space  launches  last  month 
alone,  18  altogether  this  year,  which  in- 
dicates Russia  knows  where  her  future 
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lies  so  far  as  opace  is  conrernfd,  and  in- 
tends to  be  first  In  this  f^eld. 

I  submit,  if  any  nation  is  going  to  be 
first  in  uorld  comiielition.  it  certainly  is 
going  to  be  the  one  which  excels  in  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  technology  Wiiile 
Russia  is  ^oiiii:  ahead  i>n  this  business 
we  propose  here  on  tlie  House  floor  today 
to  cut  dawn  The  peicentage  ot  the  iiross 
national  product  of  the  spac-'  budget,  so 
far  as  Ru.ssia  is  c'.)ncerned,  is  two  or  three 
times  what  ours  is.  although  we  like  to 
call  ourseU  es  the  leading  .'science  and  in- 
dustrial nation  in  the  vv:irld  If  we  do  not 
watch  how  much  we  cut  we  are  ^olng  to 
be  in  second  place 

I  can  say  too.  as  one  who  represents 
a  verv'  important  space  area  in  the  coun- 
try, that  right  now  the  morale  of  workers 
in  the  space  business  has  never  been 
lower  As  thousands  and  thousands  of 
skilled  eneineers  and  scientists  are  laid 
off  and  have  to  so  into  other  fields,  it  is 
no  wonder  tlielr  morale  takes  a  beating. 

I  would  certainly  hope  we  would  not 
vote  for  this  fals«  economy  iiere  in  the 
Hou.>e  of  Representatives  today  and  cut 
this  btJdt;(n  any  further  It  has  been  cut 
enougn  already  If  we  do  it.  as  .^urely  as  I 
sta:id  here  ,<nd  as  others  sit  here,  -^ome 
time  this  vear.  some  time  next  year  or  the 
year  after  that,  we  are  uoing  to  have  to 
answer  to  the  people  jI  the  United  States 
of  America  whv  a'c  liave  fallen  behind 
Russia  in  the  area  of  -.pace. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
oppasition  t.-)  the  amendment  ,ind  move 
to  s.rlke  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it  the 
amendment  proposes  a  cut  of  about  SI 42 
million  m  the  post-Apollo  program  Is 
that  correct ' 

Mr  PXJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
Apollo  applications  program  It  is  the 
same  fik'ure  which  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  vnlun- 
Canly  set  for  the  current  fiscal  year 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman,  we  all 
know  thai  the  NASA  has  been  seeking 
va.stly  more  funds  than  they  liave  asked 
for  or  been  accorded  by  the  Congress 
Tliey  are  sub.iect  to  pressures  for  econ- 
omy of  cnur.se  but  nobody  has  any  mis- 
-tivmiis  about  their  conscientious  beliefs 

.Am  I  ri-'ht  :n  that.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
'h.'  NASA  authorities  have  indicated  they 
conscientiously  feel  they  should  have 
more  than  they  have  requested  or  have 
been  allowed' 

Mr  MILLER  of  Calif  irnia.  They  do  I 
agree 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman,  a  little 
while  ai;o  we  had  a  controversy  in  the 
Navy  There  was  a  sort  of  idealistic  :id- 
miral  there  who,  in  the  ooinion  of  some 
of  the  orthodox  heads  of  the  Navy,  had 
some  wild  ideas  about  biulding  a  nuclear 
submarine  Had  not  the  Contrress  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion, reversed  the  decision  of  the  Na\  y  we 
would  not  today  have  a  nuclear  sub- 
nianne,  because  a  lot  of  people  rhou-;ht 
a  would  cost  too  much  or  was  imprac- 
tical 

I  am  advised  it  c:)st  billions  of  dollars 
t  )  develop  the  nuclear  submarine.  Where 
would  our  defense  be  today  compared  to 
what  It  IS  ;f  '-ve  did  nrjt  have  the  nuclear 
submarine"' 


We  had  demands  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy when  we  built  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine We  had  cities  which  were  un- 
derdeveloped We  had  slums  and  t;hettos 
We  liad  unempi  lyed  people  We  had  the 
iiungo,  even,  in  America  when  we  did 
iliat,  and  we  were  already  paying  a  high 
Volume  ot  taxes  uiien  we  took  those  bil- 
lions out  and  built  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine. 

It  looked  then  e\en  to  some  of  our  re- 
sfKmsible  leaders  iike  it  might  be  a  sort 
>•!  a  fanciful  pro.iect,  in  the  mind  of  this 
.•\diniial  Rickover  to  build  the  nuclear 
submarine.  Some  e\en  wanted  to  -et 
.\dmiral  Hioko\er  out  of  the  Navy.  Now 
we  thank  goodness,  we  thank  our  stars. 
that  America  has  the  strength  of  that 
aurleai  siibmai  Ine 

Who  would  be  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  passing  judgment  on 
*hat  It  may  cost  America's  security  some 
ot  these  days  in  the  future  when  we 
ihmk  we  are  saving  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  or  a  lew  billion  dollars  by 
cutting  this  pro^'.ram''  This  program  does 
not  have  many  defenders  Space  is  a  field 
that  very  few  people  know  much  about. 
It  IS  an  rusy  object  of  cut  and  economy 
without  many  people  to  protest  the  re- 
duction. But  if  this  knowlediie.  as  my 
able  colleague  from  Florida  says,  is  al- 
leady  held  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
and  we  do  not  have  it.  it  may  mean  that 
they  can  diop  a  nuclear  bomb  on  our 
country  or  do  us  devastating  damage 
that  we  cannot  prevent 

I  know  and  you  know.  Mr  Chairman 
and  Membeis  of  the  House,  that  all  of 
this  teclinical  knowledge  has  a  military 
v.iii'.e  and  a  military  siunificance  just  like 
eveiv  other  scientific  fact  or  principle. 
ThiN  i^  so  m  all  militar\'  and  defense 
areas  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  our 
national  life.  In  making  these  cuts  I 
think  we  are  quibbling  today  and  t;am- 
bling  with  our  future  security  To  let 
Russia  continue  to  lead  into  many  areas 
)f  space  and  even  to  have  increased  and 
.icceleratcd  i)rourams  but  to  let  '.  ich 
America  say  we  cannot  aflord  to  keep  up 
with  or  even  to  excel  Russia.  I  respect- 
fully --ay  is  folly  and  could  cost  us  dearly 
in  the  years  ahead. 

M:  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr  PEPPER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ml  FULTON  ul  Pennsylvania  I  am 
certainly  ghid  to  hear  the  gentleman 
state  Ills  strong  support  for  nuclear 
engine  programs,  both  for  submaiines 
and  space  I  think  the  gentleman  is  very 
faisiglited.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  have  another  prog  am  which  parallels 
w It'll  the  manned  oibital  workshop.  This 
is  tlic  Manned  Orb. ting  Laboratory  be- 
ing developed  by  the  .Air  Force.  By  the 
end  ot  fiscal  year  1968.  there  will  be  S722 
million  expended  tor  this  program  In 
fi.scal  yeai  1969.  the'e  will  be  S600  million 
moie  authoiired  for  that  program  The 
total  program  cost  will  be  S2  9  billion  It 
will  operate  in  the  same  area  as  the 
Apollo  applications  program 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PEPPER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  TKAGUE  of  Texas  Tlie  kcntkman 
from  Pennsylvania  does  not  mean  what 
he  IS  .saying  He  is  not  saying  iliat  he  i> 
trying  to  Kive  NASA  what  tliev  ^vant.  be- 
cause every  member  of  this  cjnimitt?e 
knows  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr  FULTON  ut  Ptnn.sylvania.  This 
wi>uld  be  exactly  the  amu'ii.t  tlift  is  pro- 
gramed lor  riscal  vear  19i;8  In  f.ict.  the 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1968  !■;  stiil  belny 
I  educed  Inr  .Apollo  api.'Ucations  propiani 
by  NASA 

Ml  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Ves.  It  is  be- 
cau.se  they  have  to  transfer  $2  million 
more  out  of  .AiU)llo  ap!)licati  ins  in  order 
to  take  care  of  other  needs  It  is  not  beiiii: 
don?  because  they  watited  to 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Chairman  I  c:.:. 
want  to  say  this;  In  these  scientific  mat- 
ters, as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  long  lead- 
time  involved  between  the  time  that  \t>u 
plan  to  do  .sometliinu  and  the  time  when 
you  get  the  vehicle  that  you  want  So  we 
cannot  wait  to  .start  the.se  c.itical  pro- 
grams until  .some  time  when  it  is  con- 
venient to  do  .so.  We  on  the  contra 'y  must 
press  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  if 
we  are  to  reap  tlie  benefits  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  near  future 

Mr  RY.AN  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  sup[X)rt  tins  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  persuaded  that  we  should 
react  hysterically  today  because  the  Rus- 
sians may  or  may  not  be  dome  something 
or  that  we  should  have  .some  hidden  fear 
of  being  a  kind  of  international  Avis, 
trying  harder  m  second  place  Nor  am  I 
supporting  this  amendment  becau.>e  I 
believe  we  are  in  a  budget  bind  and  mu  .t 
find  a  place  to  economize.  I  support  this 
amendment  because  I  think  we  >hould 
have  a  .-ound  approach  to  priorities  in 
the  space  program 

This  amendment  merely  recognizes 
NASA's  own  decision  NASA  itself,  when 
it  was  given  more  money  last  year  tor 
the  Apollo  applications  program,  .'ailed 
to  u.se  S62M  million  of  that  money  which 
was  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  In- 
stead it  p:ogramcd  -Apollo  applications  at 
the  same  level  as  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

So.  this  amendment,  which  I  originally 
offered  in  the  committee,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  me  as  an  economy  move. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  >ield  ■ 

.Mr.  RV.AN  I  yield  w  the  gentlemai. 
from  -Alabama 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  What  the 
,'entleman  from  New  York  is  savins  to 
the  committee  is  that  this  amendmcr.t 
will  suspend  the  decision  on  the  priority 
nf  the  use  of  research  and  clewlopmen: 
for  NASA  and  replace  it  with  decisions 
that  you  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svhania  are  now  advocating  ' 

Mr  RYAN  Not  at  all.  'What  this 
amendment  does  is  to  coincide  with  the 
decision  of  NAS-A.  becau.se  this  amend- 
ment is  exactly  the  level  which  N.AS.A 
Itself  has  set  for  its  .Apollo  application.s 
operation  m  fiscal  year  1968.  NAS-A  did 
not  u.se  all  of  the  money  which  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  last  year. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  -'entleman  yield'' 

Mr  RYAN  I  yield  to  the  t;entleman 
from  Texas 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  yield  to 
me  for  the  purpo.se  of  correcting  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  or  to  ask  him  if  he 
will  correct  it  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  -says  that  NASA  did  not  use  it.  He 
does  not  mean  that.  I  am  sure.  He  means 
that  they  did  not  use  it  in  the  Apollo 
applications  program.  However,  they 
certainly  used  it  becau.se  they  thought 
Its  use  was  more  nece.ssary  someplace 
else. 

Mr  RYAN  I  thought  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  Apollo  applications  program.  This 
amendment  is  only  directed  to  the  Apollo 
applications  proeram  and  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  believe 
the  -entleman  from  New  York  is  sincere 
and  is  telling  the  whole  truth  with  ref- 
erence to  the  u.se  of  these  particular 
funds. 

Mr.  RYAN  It  has  been  very  clearly 
stated,  both  by  the  iientleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  myself,  that  for  the 
.Apollo  applications  program  last  year 
NASA  had  $62  3  million  more  to  apply 
to  this  program  than  it  u.sed.  That  was 
NASA's  decision  and  choice. 

Although  NAS-A  requested  S454.7  mil- 
lion for  the  .Apollo  applications  program 
m  fi.scal  year  1968.  and  repeatedly  under- 
scored the  urgency  of  this  request,  NASA 
did  not  actually  u.se  all  the  money  appro- 
priated for  this  program.  The  operating 
plan  for  li.scal  year  1968  utilizes  S253.2 
million.  S62  3  million  short  of  the  appro- 
juiation  and  S94  5  million  less  than  the 
autiionzed  amount  NASA's  testimony 
tiiat  this  years  request  of  $439.6  million 
is  le.ss  than  half  of  the  $900  million 
-NAS-A  had  projected  is  not  very  impres- 
sive in  face  of  la.st  year's  urgency  v^'hich 
.ipi>ears  now  to  have  been  more  symbolic 
than  real.  Judging  by  NASA's  budget 
submission.  AAP  missions  are  still  not 
tlcarly  defined.  Post-Apollo  seems  to  be 
more  (jf  a  trend  than  a  specification,  and 
obtaining  financial  commitment  appears 
to  be  its  first  priority.  This  is  not  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  a  request  of  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars. 

Another  practical  and  important  con- 
sideration has  not  received  adequate  at- 
lention.  This  is  the  exi.stence  of  a  parallel 
;  urogram  conducted  by  the  Etepartment 
of  Defcn.se.  The  Air  Force  manned  or- 
inting  laboratory  program  is  budgeted 
this  year  for  roughly  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars and  for  military  reasons  will  .seek  to 
determine  whether  and  how  man  may 
-mvive  in  space  for  periods  of  increasing 
duration.  The  Administrator  of  NASA 
admitted  before  the  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1968.  that  duplication  exists  be- 
tween these  programs.  Although  some  of 
the  exiseriments  in  the  MOL  program 
may  be  classified,  clearly  the  initial 
stages  of  both  the  Apollo  applications 
program  and  the  MOL  share  a  common 
objective — the  sui'vival  of  man  in  space 
for  extended  i>eriods.  Both  propose  to 
begin  with  month-long  missions  and  to 
utilize  an  orbiting  workshop  or  labora- 
lon,-.  -Although  requests  for  comparison 
.-tudies  have  been  made  by  individual 
committee  members,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  not 
yet  received  adequate  information  about 
CyiV^' 724 — Part  9 


the  duplicative  aspects  of  these  costly 
programs  upon  which  to  base  a  decision 
about  the  justification  for  both.  If  this 
information  is  truly  classified,  it  could 
be  received  in  executive  session  with  full 
regard  for  security. 

The  President's  Science  Advi.soi-y 
Committee  in  its  February  1967,  report 
posed  what  it  tei-med  a  "cntical  ques- 
tion" in  regard  to  NASA's  {X)st-Aix)llo 
operations.  It  asked: 

Whether  the  pace  of  the  overall  iniiiiiied 
flight  program  necessitates  the  acquisition  of 
these  longer  duration  tUght  daUi  siihstantial- 
ly  earlier  than  avail, ible  in  ni  ihe  MOL. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  crucial  ques- 
tion— one  which  has  not  yet  been  an- 
swered. It  is  difficult  to  justify  vast  long- 
term  financial  commitments  jjrior  to  a 
detailed  inquiry  along  the.se  lines. 

A  more  modest  Apollo  applications  ef- 
fort for  next  year  would  be  entirely  in 
order.  If  a  1986  manned  Mars  landing 
mi.ssion  is  not  assumed  to  be  the  central 
Lioal  of  this  program,  and  indeed  it  has 
not  been  so  decided  by  Congress,  then 
there  can  be  little  objection  to  a  relax- 
ation of  the  proixised  i^ace.  During  the 
ensuing  year  the  issue  of  future  objec- 
tives should  be  rationally  nnd  openly  de- 
bated. NASA  should  be  asked  to  i^resent 
tvro  explicit  post-Apollo  proiirams  em- 
I^hasizing  alternative  manned  and  un- 
manned approaches,  benefits  and  data — 
penalties  for  each  program,  and  includ- 
ing clear  cost  projections  for  each  mis- 
sion. Independent  experts  .should  be 
called  in  to  broaden  the  scope  of  Con- 
gress' deliberations.  Program  funding 
could  be  limited  to  last  year's  operating 
level  without  in  any  way  jeopardizing 
technology  development  or  the  ix)ssibil- 
ity  of  a  well-planned  and  .sensible  post- 
Apollo  effort. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
S395.6  million  for  the  Apollo  applications 
program.  I  believe  that  valuable  .space 
exploration  will  not  be  delayed  or  dimin- 
ished if  the  Apollo  applications  program 
is  held  to  a  modest  pace  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

In  view  of  the  basic  policy  decisions 
yet  to  be  made  about  the  nature  and 
scope  of  post-Apollo  operations.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  limit  NASA  to 
$253.2  million  for  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program — the  same  operational 
level  provided  in  fiscal  year  1968 — with- 
out prejudice  and  without  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  the  jjotential  value  and 
benefits  of  post-Apollo  missions. 

The  question  of  national  security  has 
been  raised  repeatedly  during  this  de- 
bate. It  is  understandably  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  people.  This  is  an  annual 
threat  that  is  used  to  drum  up  support 
for  NASA's  budget  requests — the  threat 
that  the  Russians  may  accomplish  a  i^ar- 
ticular  space  feat  before  we  do.  This  is 
as  much  a  question  of  pride  as  anything 
else. 

NASA  has  utilized  the  concern  about 
military  activities  in  space  to  pressure 
for  uncritical  acceptance  of  its  programs. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  in  con- 
nection with  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket 
program.  On  April  19,  1967,  for  example. 
Dr.  Adams,  Associate  Administrator  ot 
NASA,  testified  about  the  NER'VA  pro- 


gram before  the  House  subcommittee  on 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology.  On 
that  occa-sion  he  said: 

This  rocket  will  have  other  applications  as 
well.  We  do  know  something  aboiu  v^hat  the 
Sovlet.s  are  doing  .md  it  is  unlortiinate  we 
can't  discu.s.s  tlial  part  -it  it  liere  ,  .  .  becau.se 
of  the  cla.'i.siHed  nature. 

The  reaction  of  subcommittee  mem- 
bers was  to  request  a  cla.ssified  briefing 
.so  that  they  might  make  intelligent  deci- 
sions about  a  program  which  otherwi.se. 
might  be  judged  expendable.  NASA 
agreed.  But  the  proffered  briefing  never 
materialized — only  the  suggestion  lin- 
gered. 

Veiy  much  concerned  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  May  18,  1967,  re- 
questing a  statement  ol  ttie  Department's 
IJO.sition  about  the  militarj-  importance 
of  certain  space  matters  including  the 
NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine.  The  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering leiilied  on  May  31.  Concerning 
the  NERVA  program  he  said: 

The  Department  uf  Defense  has  no  iden- 
tiliable  requirement  currently  (<r  in  tlie  fore- 
seeable luture  lor  sucli  a  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gir.e. 

Yet  about  a  week  ago.  en  April  24.  the 
-Administrator  of  NASA — Mr.  Webb — 
and  an  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner — 
Mr.  Ramey — appeared  jointly  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  to  defend  the  NERVA 
program  in  which  both  NASA  and  AEC 
have  an  interest.  According  to  Evert 
Clark  in  the  New  York  Times  of  -April  25, 
"Mr.  Webb  indicated  that  there  was  some 
.secret  evidence  of  Soviet  interest  in  nu- 
clear rockets."  And  in  respon.se  to  Sena- 
tor Can-non,  Mr.  Webb  was  quoted,  "but 
not  of  the  kind  I  can  discuss  in  an 
open  meeting."  The  article  goes  on  to 
quote  Mr.  Ramey  as  .saying  it  would  be 
difTicult  to  as.se.ss  "possible  Rus.sian  prog- 
ress" in  this  area  because  "I  think  both 
in  flights  and  in  ground  tests,  they — Rus- 
sian nuclear  rockets — might  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  detect."  The  article  said 
further,  "both  men  expressed  the  cer- 
tainty that  military  missions  would  be- 
come obvious  by  the  time  a  NERVA  was 
ready  for  use  during  the  1970's." 

By  conjuring  up  the  aura  of  military 
secrets,  once  again  \ague  and  unsup- 
ported hints  of  danger  are  being  used  to 
propagandize  for  a  program  in  which  two 
Government  agencies  have  a  direct  in- 
terest. We  now  presumably  possess  total 
destruction  capability,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  a  Ru.ssian  "in- 
terest" in  nuclear  rockets  would  di- 
minish this  capability  We  have  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  a  militaiT  space 
program.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
nnlitary  planners  to  evaluate  any  threat 
and  to  propose  an  appropriate  response. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  civilian  agency, 
whose  purpose  is  legislatively  stated  as 
exploring  the  peaceful  uses  of  space, 
should  be  assuming  the  role  of  military 
watchdog — arming  us  for  future  contin- 
gencies or  rushing  in  to  prepare  a  re- 
sponse to  what  it  deems  a  military 
threat. 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  the  military 
toward   NASA's   entire   space   program. 
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the  lettf-  uf  May  31  1967.  from  the  De- 
partment, of  Deffiise  ^ald: 

rhi?  ma. II  oontrl^iuiion  of  ^fASA'»  space 
program  uy  [Vfense  Ls  in  the  te<":'rir>'.i»'v  l>f>;ri.' 
developeci  .-ither  thitii  '.n  rriAjor  Items  of 
nardware  WhUe  much  yt  ihe  basic  space- 

craft lechnokujy  developed  by  NASA  could 
cotiiribvite  t  I  a  >pace  siir'. eillmu-e  system,  the 
contrlbutu.n  '.n  .i  t.u'll-tic  m:ssiie  i-spabiUty 
•*i>uld  h*  snbRtantlallv  less,  In  fact  the  DOD 
ballistic  svstemg  iind  ?echnolo«y  protTama, 
which  nave  ct^nrributed  heavily  to  NASA's 
space  effort  In  the  past  are  expecred  'n  pro- 
vide technology  advancements  of  value  to 
NASA  in  '.he  future,  particularly  In  such 
areas  its  guidance  and  control  upper  stage 
propulsion     nnd   reentry   .TiaterlaJs 

As  i.s  widely  known  wo  do  already  have 
suneillance  satellites  In  space,  nuclear 
detection  satellites  and  other  pieces  of 
rnilitaiT  hardware.  It  is  very  likely  ttuit 
NASA  has  made  a  useful  technological 
contribution  But  no  one  has  suggested 
that  upratinK  military-  satellite  systems 
requires  siuniflcant  increases  in  weight 
with  biijKer  tKX)sters  and  the  advanced 
upiXT-stiU   ■        ,■:    ,,j;.    41  apalj;;:.!  s 

NERVA  i>  .idverti^td  to  pjv.vide  In  fact 
N'AS.v  s  cuiifiit  ;ari;e  lX)osttrs  (jrovKie 
thrust  ..II  >'x.ess  oi  militar>'  .satellite  or 
missile  requirements. 

The  civilian  space  propram.  including 
Apollo  applications  and  thr  pro.oo.sal  to 
bu.id  NERVA  riuclenr  r.3ckof  on:;ine  fllyht 
ha:  dware.  should  rr.nd  )r  fall  on  its  own 
two  feet — co,>Ls  and  benefits 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tl:e  time  of  the  '^-en- 
tleinan  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqi.usite  number  of  wrnds 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
t!;e  amendment  as  :t  is  presented.  I  want 
to  associate  my.self  ver^-  forcefully  with 
*he  remarks  which  iiave  been  made  by 
the  two  sjentleman  from  Florida  Mr. 
GfRNEY  and  Mr  Pepper]. 

While  we  are  reducing  our  .ic:ivity  m 
space  by  about  one-third,  the  Russians 
are  accelerating  theirs,  and  others  who 
■.\ould  be  strong  voices  In  the  future  of 
world  events  are  beginning  to  pay  in- 
creased attention  to  the  usefulness  of 
space 

In  1967,  the  Russians  have  had  .50  per- 
cent more  satellites  than  In  -iny  previous 
year,  increasmg  their  effort  frrm  44  to 
6H  launches.  .As  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr  Gt'RNEv!  pointed  out.  last 
month  thev  .set  a  new  record  by  making 
nine  launches  m  ;ust  12  days,  a  feat  we 
have  nevf-r  approached. 

Let  me  rt'inmd  vou  that  the  USSR 
launched  the  first  manmade  satellite, 
orbited  the  first  man.  placed  the  first 
spacecraft  on  the  moon,  piiotographed 
the  far  sidi*^of  the  moon  for  the  first 
time,  took  the  Irst  space  walk,  sent  the 
first  probe  into  anotiie--  planets  atmos- 
phere last  fall,  and  twice  in  recent 
months  achieved  automatic  rendezvous 
and  docking — with  large  payloads — 
which  we  have  never  done 

They  are  spending  on  space  about 
twice  the  percentage  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  than  we  are  of  ours  They 
are  in  space  to  .stay,  but  at  times  they 
must  wonder  if  we  are 

Let  us  tell  them  today  that  we  are  Let 
us  pass  this  bill  without  further  cuts 

There  is  no  question  that  man  will  ex- 
plore space  both  with  machines  and  with 


iiLs  own  eyes  and  iiands   Tlie  only  ques- 
Lion  is  "wiiich  men?" 

Mr  JONFS  of  Alabama  Mr  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  n.se  m  opposition  to  the 
.unendment 

Mr  Chaimian,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  we  are  cxmslderlng  h&s  been 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  grounds 
that  tins  research  program  is  going  to 
take  place  .somew  here  in  the  Department 
of  Delense  Several  interrogatories  have 
oeen  prppi>unded  to  those  who  have  been 
advocating  the  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania  and  the  gen- 
tknian  from  New  York,  and  they  say, 
Well,  we  know  nothing  of  a  similar  pro- 
k'lam  to  the  .Apollo  applications  pro;;ram 
in  the  Deiaittiient  of  Defense,  but  what- 
ever it  is.  let  us  suspend  what  we  are 
doing  in  NASA  and  let  them  continue 
on  their  v.av  " 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
has  displayed  sound  ludgment  in  the 
examination  of  all  the  propositions  ihcy 
liave  brought  liere  to  the  House,  and  't 
seems  also  reasonable  that  we  would  in 
the  proper  cour.se  of  consmeiing  their 
measures,  embrace  them  <ind  support 
them  becau.se  I  do  not  recall  any  commit- 
tee that  has  displayed  any  more  knowl- 
edge or  has  been  more  careful  in  exam- 
ining the  results  of  tiie  departments  that 
appeared  before  them  than  this  com.- 
rrittee 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  j  art  of  folly 
to  now  halt  the  on-nolng  program,  and 
I  cannot  help  but  observe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  said  these  pro- 
grams require  imagination.  Of  course 
they  require  imagmation. 

I  would  like  to  think  of  them  as  "ima- 
i4iners."  They  are  imagining  these  great 
;)roerams.  their  sK'nilicance  ai;d  meaning 
to  a  \aricty  of  purposes  to  which  they 
are  dedicated 

Mr  Chairman  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment to  : educe  the  Apollo  applications 
program  will  not  prevail. 

The  original  $395,600,000  recommenda- 
tion IS  a  bare-bones  figure  for  the  efficient 
development  of  this  Nations  space  effort. 

The  proposed  reduction  to  the  $253 
million  would  be  a  Hat;  rant  example  of 
the  worst  kind  of  false  economy.  It  would 
be  false  economy  because  orderly  pro- 
gression would  be  aborted.  Cutbacks,  lay- 
offs, and  delays  in  the  iirogram  would  be 
required  by  the  reduction  in  authoriza- 
tion. 

More  -serious  would  be  the  demoraliz- 
mg  effect  such  a  situation  would  bring 
atxjut  in  the  talented  and  capable  team 
working  to  advance  our  country  s  po.si- 
tlon  m  space 

Reduction.'*  of  the  nature  being  pro- 
iX)sed  would  forfeit  the  most  profitable 
exploitation  of  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
space  liardware  which  have  been  de- 
veloped to  this  time. 

I  can  not  t)elieve  tiiat  the  people  of  this 
Nation  wish  to  surrender  to  other  na- 
tions the  potentials  to  be  pained  from 
proper  space  exploration  and  an  evenly 
paced,  orderly  space  program. 

I  can  not  believe  tiiat  the  people  of 
this  Nation  wish  to  forego  the  advances 
in  more  eartiily  technology  which  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  work  in  the 
space  effort   Our  investments  In  the  ad- 


vancement of  science  and  technoloyy  are 
the  very  basis  of  our  foremost  position  in 
the  world  today. 

I  can  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  Nation  wish  to  forfeit  the  benefits 
of  greater  understanding  about  this 
planet  and  the  forces  of  nature  which 
affect  it.  This  would  be  a  result  of  a  i\  - 
duction  in  the  NASA  authorization. 

I  strongly  implore  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  iieiitle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Fllion) 

The  ameiidiiK  nt  was  agreed  to 

.MJENPMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR      ROI'DEBI  sll 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  ! 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\nienrtr.ient    itlerpd    by    Mr.    RotTDCBUsn 
On    paste   3,    line    12.   .strike   the   .imnunt   of 
$646  673  000  and   In.'-ert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
.;mount  of  $603  173  000." 

Mr.  ROITDF^USH.  Mr.  Chairman,  : 
ha\e  offered  the  amendment.  whicT. 
would  be  a  reduction  of  S43  5  million 

In  support  of  th's  I  pent  to  th^'  fact 
that  the  N.^SA  m-house  work  force  has 
increased  from  9,235  peisonnel  i;i  iiscn! 
year  1959  to  a  protected  level  of  34.909 
;.t  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969  Dunn.: 
this  same  10-ycar  period,  the  annual  ad- 
ministrative operations  costs  have  lisei. 
from  $85  million  :n  fi,~cal  year  1959  to 
requested  $643.2  million  for  fiscal  yea, 
1969  The.se  administrative  operations 
costs  which  reprf,sented  only  9  7  isercer;' 
of  the  total  NASA  budget  10  years  att 
ha\e  increased  nearly  every  year,  to  tht 
point  where  the  request  for  these  funds 
for  fiscal  year  19G9  is  14  8  percent  of  the 
total  budget 

The  research  and  development  fuiids 
ha\e  not  followed  this  pattern.  These 
leached  a  peak  of  S4.6  billion  in  196t3 
and  have  declined  steadily  to  the  presen' 
request  for  $3  7  billion  for  tiscal  >ea. 
1969. 

Now  that  the  design  and  engineering 
ptiases  of  the  Apollo  project  are  over, 
why  do  we  need  to  maintain  an  m- 
house  force  of  34.909  personnel  as  re- 
quested by  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1969.' 

I  firmly  believe  in  a  healthy  research 
and  development  program  in  NASA,  but 
the  Congress  must  insist  that  it  be  man- 
aeed  and  directed  efficiently. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^:entleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  iientleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  this  amendment 
I  have  forgotten  if  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned it.  but  the  percentage  of  the 
money  that  goes  for  administrative  costs 
of  this  program  is  imbelievable.  Cer- 
tainly, witli  34,000  of  personnel  and  some 
14  percent  expended  for  administrative 
costs  both  ought  to  be  drastically  re- 
duced. 

But  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  in 
the  i-ight  direction  and  I  hope  that  in 
another  year  it  will  be  brought  down  to 
rea-sonable  limits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  and  express  my  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 

This  is  certainly  a  measured  approach. 
AdminLstrative  costs  have  gone  up  at  a 
rather  rapid  rate.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
this  figure,  which  has  been  set  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  certainly  will 
not  cripple  the  program  in  any  way  and 
I  commend  him  for  both  his  support  of 
the  NASA  program  and  for  his  concern 
with  the  economic  situation  in  this  coun- 
ti-y. 

Mr,  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  on  liis  amendment  and  I  support 
It  strongly. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  NASA 
administrative  operations  continues  to 
increase  while  the  research  and  develop- 
ment level  of  effort  shows  a  steady 
decline. 

The  administrative  operations  appro- 
jM-iatian  provides  the  funds  for  personnel 
compensation,  benefits,  and  operational 
functions  at  all  NASA  activities.  It  is 
from  this  appropriation  that  the  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  directing,  manag- 
ing, and  executing  NASA  reserach  and 
development   programs   are   defrayed. 

The  strength  of  the  NASA  In-house 
work  force  has  increased  from  9,235  per- 
sonnel in  fiscal  year  1959  to  a  projected 
authorized  level  of  34,909  personnel 
planned  for  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969, 
a  278-percent  increase  In  just  10  short 
years.  The  annual  administrative  opera- 
tions costs  for  this  10-year  period  will 
have  risen  from  $85  million  In  fiscal 
year  1959  to  a  requested  level  of  $648.2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

In  more  recent  years  the  administra- 
tive operations  appropriation  has  been 
commanding  an  increasingly  large  share 
of  the  total  annual  budget.  For  fiscal  year 
1964  the  administrative  operations  ap- 
propriation represented  9.7  percent  of  the 
total  NASA  budget.  This  percentage  has 
increased  each  year  since  then  except  for 
♦iscal  year  1966.  In  fiscal  year  1965,  it  was 
11.9  percent;  in  1966,  11.4  percent;  In 
1967,  13.1  percent:  In  1968,  13,3  percent. 
For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  NASA  request  for 
administrative  operations  constituted 
14.8  percent  of  the  total  appropriation 
request. 

Paradoxically,  the  fiuctuatlons  In  the 
research  and  development  programs  of 
NASA  have  not  paralleled  the  adminis- 
trative appropriations  growth.  The  sui- 
nual  level  of  research  and  development 
appropriations  rose  from  $196,6  million  in 
fiscal  year  1959  to  $4,1  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1964.  The  Research  and  Develop- 
ment level  peaked  at  $4.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  since  then  has  shown  a 
steady  decline  to  a  NASA  projected  level 
of  $3.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Now  that  the  design  and  engineering 
phases  of  the  Apollo  project  are  over,  and 
other   major   NASA   projects   such    as 


Ranger,  Surveyor,  and  Lunar  Orbiter 
have  been  concluded,  we  do  not  need  to 
maintain  an  in-house  force  of  34,909  per- 
sonnel as  requested  by  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1969, 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics cut  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1969 
request  for  administrative  operations 
from  $648.2  million  to  $646.7  million,  a 
minor  reduction  of  only  $1.5  million.  Part 
of  the  reduction  was  the  denial  of  a  re- 
quested increase  of  75  positions  at  the 
Electronics  Research  Center.  NASA  had 
requested  an  increase  of  150  positions. 
The  committee  recommends  only  75.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  However, 
in  my  opinion,  the  committee  did  not  go 
far  enough.  The  Congress  must  insist 
that  research  and  development  programs 
be  efficiently  managed  and  directed,  but 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  A  declining  re- 
search and  development  level  of  effort 
warrants  a  commensurate  decline  in  the 
level  of  administrative  operations. 

When  we  look  at  the  requirements  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  think  about  the  14  8 
percent  of  the  total  budget  going  for  Pd- 
ministrative  expen.ses  it  seems  extremely 
high.  Actually,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment only  reduces  the  percentage  trom 
14.8  to  14.3  laercent.  So  it  i-z  only  a  one- 
half  of  I  percent  reduction.  This  amend- 
ment, unanimously  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  2  days  ago, 
while  reducing  the  administrative  tx- 
pen.ses.  still  leaves  NASA  with  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  .")  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  research  and  develop- 
ment should  the  need  ari.se.  liiis  should 
not  in  any  way  liurt  NASA,  its  employ- 
ees, or  personnel.  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  amendment  and  recommend  that  the 
NASA  fiscal  year  1969  administrative 
operations  authorization  be  further  cut 
by  $43,5  million  from  the  committee  ap- 
proved level  of  $646,673,000  to  $603,173.- 
000.  This  action  will  reduce  the  amount 
to  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  a 
level  more  consistent  v.ith  the  declining 
research  and  development  budget. 

Mr,  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
more  dlfflcult  part  of  this  bill  to  oppose 
than  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  for  whom  I  have 
high  regard. 

But  I  cannot  let  some  statements  that 
have  been  made  here  go  unchallenged. 
Our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
has  been  very  general  in  the  use  of  fig- 
ures. I  think  we  should  know  that  the 
administrative  operations — while  they 
have  increased — have  a  reason  for  the 
increase  other  than  just  an  Increase  in 
the  operation. 

For  example,  the  pay  raises  and  the 
more  liberal  retirement  increases  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  space  program  have  caused  a 
general  rise  in  operating  costs. 

If  NASA  today  were  able  to  hire  per- 
sonnel on  the  average  of  the  same  rates 
existing  in  1966,  then  the  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  for  administrative  opera- 
tions would  be  $60  million  less  than  the 
amount  now  being  considered. 

Then   the   pattern   of   the   Industry/ 


NASA  work  force  requirements,  is 
clianging  as  the  workload  .shifts  from 
industry  to  NASA  in-iiouse  facilities. 

In  the  use  of  facilities,  the  capital 
plant  value  has  increased  from  S462  mil- 
lion in  1959  to  almost  S4  billion  in  1967, 
requiring  increased  maintenance,  oper- 
ation and  management  effort. 

Now  the  biggest  portion  of  adminis- 
trative operations  lies  in  the  area  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Of  this  appropriation,  68  percent  is 
for  civil  .service  pcrsomiel  and  of  these 
S32.000-nlus  that  my  colleagues  spoke 
of.  70  percent  of  them  are  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  doing  re- 
search, development,  and  test  work. 
The.se  are  the  people  who  make  ii  go.  If 
this  amL-ndment  should  nrevail.  it  will 
mean  that  3.600  men  will  have  to  be 
released  from  the  program.  It  will  mean 
that  an  additional  number  will  have  to 
be  released  if  we  delay  the  release  until 
September  or  October:  this  is  going  to 
be  \cry  harmful  to  our  program  in  the 
space  cffoit. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Pennsylvania,  if  he  does  not  take 
100   much   time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  The 
question  is.  Is  NASA  it.self  reducing  jier- 
.sonnel?  Tlie  answer  is.  Yes.  they  are. 
They  have  a  700  to  800  reduction  in  the 
personnel  force  at  the  Marshall  Center. 
It  was  already  ordered.  NASA  ordered  it. 
rhcre  was  an  injunction  to  block  it.  That 
injunction  has  now  been  dissolved,  and 
yet  NASA  is  only  saying  they  are  reduc- 
ing that  force  by  60-.some.  So  I  can  looint 
out  to  you  one  place  where  700  or  800 
people  are  unnecessary,  according  to 
NASA's  own  statements. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  The  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  fMr.  Fulton  1  has  been 
advocating  in  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  increased  staff  per- 
.sonnel.  He  is  advocating  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. He  has  been  advocating  minority 
staff  personnel.  Now  he  turns  around  and 
supports  an  amendment  whicli  is  going 
to  reduce  personnel,  when  on  the  other 
side,  he  is  asking  for  more. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  has  spoken  of  increased  per- 
sonnel. Tlie  minority  has  had  no  staff 
until  2  weeks  ago,  when  the  chairman 
said  that  we  could  have  one,  and  now 
we  have  one. 

Mr.  RXDUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
.saddened  by  the  fact  that  we  are  reduc- 
ing our  effort  in  the  space  program.  The 
whole  world  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 
Many  nations  of  the  world  are  involved 
in  warlike  efforts,  and  here  we  are  in  the 
United  States  trying  to  conduct  some- 
thing which  is  meaningful  in  a  peaceful 
way  to  all  the  people  of  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  program  should  be 
enhanced,  not  cut  back. 

I  have  traveled  In  various  countries  of 
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the  'Aorld  and  I  know  the  Impact  of  this 
program  on  those  countites  I  remem- 
ber belni?  In  a  small  vlUaKe  in  Ethiopia, 
50  miles  from  Addis  Ababa  talklni?  with 
ii  ktoup  uf  seventii-  and  elKhth-grade 
b"ns  who  knew  of  my  iissoclation  with 
this  protiiam  They  .-yiid,  'Do  vou  know- 
John  Glenn'  LXi  you  know  Gordo'  Do 
you  think  fiie  United  States  will  beat 
Russia  Co  the  moon'" 

I  could  not  help  but  ttunk  that  if 
tlKJse  small  boys  in  that  backwoods  area 
of  Ethiopia  were  asking  those  questions, 
tiien  [lenple  nil  over  the  world  were  ask- 
ing them    and  :t  is  important. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired 

On  requfst  if  Mr  Tfagi'e  of  Texa.s, 
.md  bv  'umt'.unous  consent,  Mr  RofSH 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
nnnutt's  ' 

Mr  ROUSH  A  few  years  ago.  when 
this  proaram  first  -.tarted.  one  of  the 
witne.sses  called  Ijefore  the  committee 
wa,sOeori:eV  Allen  who  at  that  time  was 
the  Director  of  the  U  S.  Information 
Akrency  He  told  a  very  dramatic  story  of 
the  impJact  of  Sputnik  I  upon  its  launch- 
ing on  O'ctoljer  4,  1957.  un  the  world  He 
said  this; 

riie  success  uf  launching  Sputnilc  I  i  rentfCl 
III  intensity  "f  reliction  nhroiighoiit  ttie 
world  wlilch  lias  rarelv  oeen  piirnUefed  iti 
inv  iither  -.Ini?!?  discovery  or  invention.  The 
public  .kwareiiess  uf  the  first  Sputiulc  was  iii- 
tnost  universal  People  in  remote  .xTatiA  uf 
even  the  most  remote  countries  knew  )f  this 
sensatlon.ll  event  within  a  tew  clays 

And  that  wa.s  true  It  is  still  true  today 
We  can  make  that  same  impact  on  the 
world  today  through  this  coimtrv's  ef- 
forts if  we  do  not  lat;  m  nur  efTort.  if  we 
do  not  flat'  in  our  determination  ,uid  if 
we  continue  this  thini;'  an  we  started  i( 
and  not  let  every  little  obstacle  that 
comes  alonsr  present  itself  as  a  major  ob- 
stacle tfiat  we  have  to  stand  aside  for. 

I  vield  back  the  remainder  jf  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Thf»  question  Is  on 
'he  amendment  offered  by  the  t'entleman 
from  Indiana    Mr   RorDEBfsH ! 

The  amendment  was  aereed  to 

AMENDMENT       'fTFRFD     BY     MR      WOIfT 

Mr  WOLFT  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  C'.frk  read  as  follows- 

.\mendment  ufTered  bv  Mr.  Woi.rr  On 
pa^e  rt  following  line  16.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

■  Sec  7  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  .■\dmlnlstrator  may  prescnbe.  "n 
all  non-compctltlve  procurements  not  In  ex- 
cess .)f  J25  000  the  Administrator  or  his  des- 
ignee shall  require  each  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  certify,  subject  to  the  penalties 
otherwise  provided  by  statute  and  regulation, 
that  the  price  specirled  in  the  -ontract  )r 
subcontract  is  no  higher,  per  unit  basis,  than 
the  price  of  that  contractor  or  subcontractor 
to  ,iny  other  purchaser  similarly  -Ituated 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
c..Hitr!ict  ■  ir  subcontract" 

Retiiiiiiber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  tlic  ktentleinan  yield? 

Mr  WOLP'F  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  perfectly  •.villinx  to  accept 
the  amendment  We  discui^sed  it  in  com- 
mittee   We  '.vill  accept  the  amendment. 


Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Ciiairman.  I  thank 
the  kientleman  from  California 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
nentleman  yield ^ 

.Mr  WOLFF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CHlifornia     Mr    HosmerI 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman,  does 
that  amendment  refer  to  the  quality  of 
tile  Items  involved' 

Mr  WOLFF  No  it  dm-s  not  It  refers 
to  an  Item  specifically  listed  in  a  catalog. 

.Mr  HOSMER  .Mr  Cha'irman.  we  often 
run  acro.ss  npvrator^  wlio  will  come  out 
and  furnish  .something  tor  a  le.s.ser  jirice. 
but  betore  we  are  through  with  the  nie.ss, 
we  wi.sh  we  would  never  liave  liad  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  because  the  qual- 
ity turn.s  out  to  be  bad  and  tlie  workman- 
ship turns  out  to  be  bad.  or  tlie  suin>lier 
lumself  us  inadequately  financed  and 
tails  to  achieve  the  qualitv  or  to  meet  the 
time,  or  uttier  requirements  of  the  con- 
tract 

I  would  feel  that  Holding  to  a  simple 
[trice  criterion  liere  might  involve  us  in 
that  type  of  situation  Certainly  I  would 
not  want  to  see  that  situation  written 
into  law  Will  the  gentleman  elucidate  a 
little'' 

Mr.  WOLFF    Yes,  I  will 

Mr  Chairman.  I  was  privileutKl  to 
serve  until  very  recently  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
Wish  to  commend  the  distlnuuished  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  ouustand- 
in?  work  and  leadership  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  He  knows,  I  trust,  the 
I'reat  respect  I  hold  for  him. 

As  I  told  the  Members  in  a  statement 
from  this  \ery  well  2  months  aao.  I  was 
appalled  at  rertaln  recent  di.sclosures  of 
the  inexcusable  bu^siness  practices  ad- 
hered to  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  .Administration  and  other 
Federal  agencies  and  departments. 

My  own  investigation  of  a  single  com- 
jxany.  Sterling  Instrument  of  Minoola. 
NY,  in  my  own  congressional  district, 
turned  up  numerous  instances  in  which 
NASA  paid  many  times  the  catalog  price 
for  coods  purchased  for  NASA  centers 
throughout  the  country.  Tlicse  pur- 
chases were  made  without  competitive 
biddinit.  I  was  told  that  the  overcharges 
were  a  result  of  the  need  to  have  certain 
hardware  immediately  and  it  was.  there- 
fore, imtxjssible  to  li.x  prices  prior  to 
shipment 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume.  I 
submit,  that  these  overcharges,  running 
as  hish  as  10  times  the  catalog  price,  are 
indicative  of  .something  that  is  repeated 
daily  in  purchai&es  from  hundreds  of 
suppliers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 

Paying  such  overcharges  Is  a  wanton 
disregard  of  the  legitimate  interests  of 
.•American  taxpayers. 

I  should  note.  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I 
am  not  satisfied  w-ith  the  excuses  for 
neglect  offered  by  NASA.  No  substantial 
i-eason  has  been  given  for  the  wasteful 
manner  in  which  the  tax  dollar  is  spent. 

I  fear  that  the  problem  ls  more  wide- 
.spread  than  any  single  agency  or  de- 
partment. The  work  of  my  distinguisiied 
colleague  from  Uma  Island  f\idenced 
i-qually  outrageous  practices  involving 
the  same  firm  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

When  we  are  faced,  as  we  are  today, 
with  great  fiscal  and  monetary  problems 


we  must  look  at  the  long-range  and  broad 
perspectives  But  my  many  years  in  pri- 
vate business  taught  me  that  significant 
sums  can  be  .saved  by  carefully  scrutiniz- 
ing those  areas  of  short-range  and  pre- 
sumably more  narrow-  impact 

Therefore  I  have  proixj.sed  this  ajnend- 
ment  to  require  that  all  firms  supplying 
materials  on  noncompetitive  contracts 
of  less  than  $25,000  .shall  certify  that  the 
per  unit  price  charged  to  NASA  is  no 
iugher  than  the  price  charged  to  the 
contractor  s  must  preferred  customer. 

This  IS  a  .simple  but  necessary  amend- 
ment to  insure  the  maintenance  of  sound 
busine.s,s  jjractices  by  NASA. 

I  would  not  speculate  about  how  much 
we  might  save  by  enacting  this  amend- 
ment and  .similar  such  amendments  on 
all  agency  and  department  authonza- 
lions.  But  I  can  .say  with  ab.solute  cer- 
tainty that  the  savings  would  be  mean- 
ingful and  ttiat  the  jjiinciple  :s  a  .sound 
one  that  siiould  be  applied  to  all  Federal 
agencies   and   detiartments. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  agree  that  the 
.American  i)Ublic  lias  a  right  to  assume 
that  we  are  spending  tax  dollars  re- 
sponsibly and  that  a  small  group  is  not 
getting  rich  because  the  Govermnent  is 
lun  by  bad  busiiie.s.snien.  I  urge  lavor- 
able  consideration  uf  this  iunendment 
ill  the  name  ni  economy  and  iii  the  name 
of  good  government. 

Uncle  Sam  does  not  have  a  bottom- 
less ixKkct  nor  an  elastic  money  bell 
that  can  be  expanded  indefinitely  be- 
cause of  unsound,  imjustiflable  business 
practices  by  NASA  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr.  WVDLER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pliment the  f;entleman  on  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered.  I  think  it  has  very 
general  support  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  understand  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON  I'f  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  talked  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  we  have  discussed 
this,  and  we  feel  it  meets  the  techno- 
logical and  other  requirements  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  do  .so  only  briefly  be- 
cause I  think  there  has  been  an  inade- 
quate record  made  on  this  amendment 
which  applies,  even  as  it  does,  to  off-the- 
shelf  Items.  I  want  to  make  certain  there 
IS  nothing  in  this  record  today  which 
would  impose  upon  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  an  obligation  to  buy  items  which 
are  of  an  inferior  quality  or  to  accept 
i-rratic  delivery  schedules,  or  which 
-.vould  in  any  other  way  impede  the 
ojjeralion  of  his  agency  merely  because 
he  had  to  adhere  to  certain  price 
schedules 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  the  pur- 
po.se   of    receiving    that    assurance   and 
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keeping  this  record  very  clear  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  as.sure  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  not  the  puiTX>se  of  this  amend- 
ment to  Imnit  NASA  in  any  way  other 
than  to  good  business  practice  of  the 
most  favored  cu.stomer  clause  normally 
u.sed  in  business. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wolff  1. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^MrNDMENT  OfFERED  BT   MR.   PELLY 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^^lpntlm^nt  (Kered  bv  Mr  Pelly  :  On  page 
8  afUT  line  2  Insert  the  tollowlng: 

-Sec  b  No  amount  rippropri.ited  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  he  used  to  pay  salaries  of  any 
emplovee  of  the  .N'ational  .Aeronautics  and 
.Spa-e  Admlni.stration  convicted  in  any  Fed- 
eral. .State  or  local  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction of  Inciting,  promoting  or  carrying  on 
a  riot,  or  any  group  iictlvity  resulting  in  ma- 
terial diimaee  to  property  or  inlury  to  persons 
found  to  be  m  violation  of  Federal.  .State  or 
local  laws  desitrned  to  protect  persons  or 
property  in  the  community  concerned." 

And  renumber  enf  ulng  sections. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  that  this  amend- 
ment contains  language  es.sentially  the 
.same  as  that  which  the  House  adopted 
yesterday  in  connection  \vith  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 
In  other  words,  it  prohibits  paying 
salaries  to  any  employees  of  the  space 
agency  convicted  in  Federal.  State,  or 
local  courts  of  inciting,  inomoting.  or 
cariying  on  a  riot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  prefer.  I  am  .sure,  that  legislation 
.should  be  adopted  on  authoiization  bills 
rather  than  on  appropriation  bills.  That 
e.s.sentially  carries  out  the  rules  of  the 
Hou.se.  I  thought  it  preferable  to  present 
this  amendment  today  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  :ather  than  later  as  a  limita- 
tion on  an  apijroprlation  bill. 

I  liope  the  Members,  as  they  did  yester- 
day, will  consider  this  is  appropriate  to 
the  times  and  will  accept  and  adopt  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  .join  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  is  excellent.  I  believe  it 
should  be  adopted.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  i  Mr.  PellyI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.\MEN15MENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ryan:  On  page 
5.  alter  line  7.  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■•ihi  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  lai  may  be  expended  or 
obligated  for  expenditure  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator h.-vs  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a 


presentation  of  two  explicit  alternative  post- 
Apollo  programs,  one  emphasizing  manned 
missions  and  the  other  unmanned  missions, 
including  ( 1 )  detailed  comparisons  of  pro- 
jected costs  for  each  mission  in  the  alterna- 
tive programs,  ('2)  the  goals  and  expected 
benefits  for  each  mission  and  a  list  of  prob- 
able data-penalties  in  each  approach.  (31 
the  relation  of  these  missions  to  longer-range 
NASA  plans,  and  (4i  a  clear  statement  of  the 
total  financial  requirements  lor  the  total 
programs  as  a  basis  for  open  and  jjubllc 
discussion  of  tlie  relative  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  alternative  approaches  ' 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  adoption  of  the  previous  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  this  should  be  para- 
graph (ii  on  that  page,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  conformed  to 
meet  whatever  the  jnevious  amendment 
was  numbered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  because  of  the 
fact  that  NASA  has  not  explicitly  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  its  long-range 
goals  and  guidelines  for  future  missions 
There  is  good  reason  to  ask  what  they 
are  and  whether  they  are  intended  to 
support  a  long-range  progiam  to  .spend 
us  into  a  manned  mission  to  Mars  in  the 
1980's  which  this  Nation  may  or  may  not 
be  willing  to  support.  Many  scientists 
believe  that  we  will  gain  the  least 
amount  of  knowledge  for  scientific  pur- 
poses at  the  greatest  cost  if  the  manned 
spaceflight  program  is  allow-ed  to  be- 
come our  primary  goal.  Many  other 
scientists  feel  that  there  are  great  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  by  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  space  technology  to  earth  use. 
NASA  has  stressed  this  point  in  its  own 
behalf,  but  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  complained  that  NASA  lias 
devoted  only  2  percent  of  its  budget  to 
earth  applications.  Dr.  Van  Allen  and 
others  have  expres.sed  great  distress  at 
the  fact  that  only  2  percent  of  the  NASA 
budget  has  been  earmarked  for  valuable 
unmanned  planetary  exploration,  which 
is  immediately  possible — not  a  long 
leadtime  item. 

Again  the  proposed  Apollo  applications 
program  which  we  discussed  earlier  this 
afternoon  has  not  been  clearly  defined, 
and  NASA's  cost  specifications  for  that 
program  are  inadequate  to  assess  the 
true  magnitude  of  future  financial  re- 
quirements. 

In  addition,  there  is  still  no  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  duplication  between  the 
Apollo  applications  program  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  manned  orbiting 
laboratory.  It  is  unsound  to  finance  two 
such  expensive  programs  concurrently 
without  assurance  of  an  increase  in  sig- 
nificant data.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  funds 
under  the  Apollo  applications  program 
to  50  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
imless  the  Administrator  of  NASA  pro- 
vides Congress  with  two  explicit  alterna- 
tive post-Apollo  programs,  one  empha- 
sizing manned  missions  and  the  other 
emphasizing  unmanned  missions,  includ- 
ing detailed  comparisons  of  projected 
costs  for  each  mission  in  the  alternative 
programs;  the  goals  and  expected  bene- 


fits from  each  mission  and  a  list  of  prob- 
able data  penalties  in  each  approach:  the 
relationship  of  these  missions  to  long- 
range  NASA  plans;  and  finally,  a  clear 
statement  of  the  total  financial  require- 
ments for  the  total  programs  so  that  we 
can  have  an  open  discussion  and  debate 
of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
alternative  approaches. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  providing 
Congress  with  the  kind  of  information 
required  for  rational  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment  and  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  accept  it.  It  is  iin- 
Ijortant  that  NASA  be  required  to  come 
before  the  committee  with  a  great  deal 
more  specific  information  than  it  has  in 
the  past. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  John  Lan- 
non.  in  tiie  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
April  18.  quoted  Charles  Mathews,  Dep- 
uty A.ssociate  Administrator  of  NASA, 
as  saying  that  NASA  is  now  doing  some 
contingency  planning  for  alternative 
programs  as  I  have  been  requesting.  But 
Mr.  Lannon  pointed  out.  "Mathews  also 
.said  that  the  agency  has  no  plans  to  offer 
any  alternates  unless  asked." 

it  is  clcariy  es.sential  that  Congress  in- 
sist on  such  a  presentation. 

Mr  TEAGUE  ol  lexas  .Mr.  Ciiairman. 
I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  hoi)e  that 
the  House  will  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. We  jusi  adopted  an  amendment 
which  cuts  administrative  oijeralions 
con.siderably.  This  amendment  '.vould 
certainly  arid  to  the  cost  consideraoly 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  ikjI  a 
member  of  the  manned  space  flight  group 
to  which  this  amendment  applies  If  any 
Member  will  go  through  these  hearings. 
they  will  find  the  answ-er  to  the  questions 
that  the  gentleman  asked. 

Our  subcommittee  i^oes  to  .\AS.A  each 
month  to  the  office  of  Dr  George  Miller — 
and  the  t^rntlem.an  Irom  New  York  'Mr 
Ry.\nI  iias  been  with  us  on  one  such 
occasion — we  pet  the  answers  in  our  sub- 
committee to  just  about  every  question 
that  he  is  asking. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
amendment  would  add  anything  of  ben- 
efit to  the  space  ))rogram. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  f.n 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan  1 . 
Tlic  amendment  was  reiected. 
Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
-.vords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
the  general  debate  on  this  legislation  the 
question  of  the  Mars  Mariner  73  flight 
came  up.  At  that  time  I  expressed  the 
possibility  that  an  amendment  might  be 
offered  to  reduce  the  authorization  by 
some  S20  million,  the  portion  of  the  lunar 
planetary  funds  which  are  to  be  allocated 
for  this  purpose. 

After  discussing  this  matter  with  .sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  not  be  appropriate 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  at  this  time. 
Possibly,  the  amendment  .should  be  of- 
fered at  the  time  when  the  NASA  appro- 
priation comes  to  the  floor  in  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill.  This 
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wUl  bf  afu?r  we  have  a  bit  more  lime  lo 
se*  Anat  develops  :n  the  NASA  pn^gram 
on  "nis  matter. 

Mr  MILLER  nf  Califr.rnia  Mr  Chair- 
man   w::i  'h-  1,'fntleman  yieid'^ 

Mr  RiMSPEI.l)  I  yield  lo  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  .Vfll  I  KR  of  California  I  thank  tlie 
l?ent;^■ma^.  from  Illtnom  it  :s  my  opinion 
that  he  ha.s  taket^.  a  vcr>'  tine  .stand  on 
thi.s  matter  and  I  w'.sh  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  ;<entleman  I  certainly 
think  we  .vill  be  better  prepared  :n  the 
future  to  make  a  tjetter  judgment 
thereon 

AMENDMENT    ')rFEBED    BY     MR      SY\N- 

Mr    RYAN    Mr    Chauman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeru  otTerect  by  Mr.  Ry*n  On 
page  8.  strike  tuit  lines  16  dUd  16  and  in«ert 
the  following  fully  and  currently  Informed 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, including — 

"ill  any  contract  to  which  the  Adminls- 
tratltn  is  a  party  havuig  an  .annual  t'.md- 
ing  >vai  of  IIOOOO.OOO.  ur  more.  In  which 
con  ovar«uns  (cumulative  from  the  begin- 
ning ot  'he  contract  I   exceed  15  per  centum. 

"12 1  ,iny  program  of  the  .A(lm.ini8tratlon 
having  an  annual  funding  level  of  125  000.- 
000,  or  moro.  in  which  schedule  slippage  is 
greater  •hiin  three  months,  and 

■|3)  each  instan'.e  lU  which  a  high  level 
man:;i;ement  review  i?  undertaken  by  the 
Administration  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
t;raiii  administered  by  It.  ' 

On  page  8.  line  17.  strike  otit  "Sec.  7."  and 
inser:  !n  !ieu  '.hereof  "Sec    8  " 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment uoes  to  the  que-stlon  of  NASA's 
reporting  on  its  operations  which  I 
raised  earlier.  I  should  like  to  cummend 
the  t;entleman  from  Illinois  Mr.  Rums- 
feld for  his  persistence  In  arsuini; 
that  NASA  .■^iiuuld  be  required  to  report 
and  keep  tne  House  ot  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  re- 
spect to  its  activities.  This  has  been 
wiitten  mtc  the  bill  as  section  6  How- 
ever, my  amendment  would  «o  further 
and  .specily  certain  information  which 
should   be   included   in   NASA's   repoits. 

I  regard  this  information  as  essential 
if  Congress  is  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what   NASA  is  doing. 

The  congressional  hearings  last  year 
into  the  Apollo  fire — the  Phillips  report 
which  was  finally  released  through  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator 
oi  NAS.A.  and  a  ?reat  deal  of  otht-r  evi- 
dence, all  revealed  very  serious  but  well 
camourtat:ed  problems  in  the  space  pro- 
gram m  the  quality  of  the  hardware 
involved,  in  its  management,  and  In  the 
matter  of  escalating  and  Lnf^ated  costs 
All  of  these  problems  developed  at  a 
time  w  r.en  NASA  was  compiling  a  record 
of   successful   launches 

Therefore,  successful  launches  cannot 
be  used  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
success    of   this   program. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  NASA 
.seemed  to  be  m.ore  protective  of  North 
American  Aviation,  its  prune  contractor, 
than  of  the  public  It  became  apparent 
that  a  combination  of  factors,  including 
degraded  hardware,  lack  of  management 
control,  and  negligence  in  inspection 
and  safety  procedures  were  background 
conditions  which  led  to  that  fire. 


Now.  it  Is  claimed  that  the  prosrram 
Is  back  on  the  track  However.  NASA's 
candor  has  not  increased.  Conis'rcssional 
requests  have  not  brought  forth  program 
evaluation  documents  or  the  results  of 
internal,  high-level  management  re- 
views. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  hard  evidence  of 
progress  along  these  lines  We  do  know- 
that  there  is  a  need  for  frankness  on 
the  part  of  NASA  in  presenting  informa- 
tion to  the  Congress  jf  it  is  to  i)erform 
its  oversight  function  effectively 

The  committee  Itself  indicated  its  dis- 
satisfaction by  including  the  language  in 
section  6 

My  amendment  Includes  more  specific 
and  com'pelllng  language.  Compliance  in 
1965  with  any  one  or  all  three  of  the 
specific  requirements  I  propose  would 
liave  called  to  the  attention  of  the  rele- 
vant committees  of  Congress  serious  and 
debiUtatini;  conditions  in  the  Ap<">llo  pro- 
f^rani  Early  congressional  attention  lo 
these  problems  might  not  only  have 
.saved  the  Nation  a  threat  deal  of  money. 
It  might  ultimately  have  avoided  the 
tragic  fire  which  followed. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  stnke  the  last  word, 
and  I  ilse  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  can  lissure  the  Members  that  NASA 
is  furni.shing  u.s  imder  the 'provisions  of 
an  amendment  adopted  last  year  and 
introduced  by  the  ^rentlenian  from  Illi- 
nois !  Mr  RtrM.sFEL:i  I  all  the  daU  that  we 
need,  and  we  can  ^ict  it  through  the 
Oversight  Committee  on  the  other  side 

Mr  RY^N  is  not  a  member  of  that 
committet*.  and  I  am  certain  that  he  may 
not  be  familiar  vuth  all  of  the.se  matters 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  'no'  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  i,'entle- 
man  from  New  York  'Mr   Ryan'. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT      irTTRTO     BY     MB      RYAN 

Mr,  RYAN,  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
iunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.\inendment  offered  t>y  Mr  Uva.n:  On  piige 
H.  immediately  .ifter  line  16.  insert  the 
following- 

'.Sec.  8  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  the  .\dmlrUstrator  of  'he  National  Aero- 
nautics .ind  Jipace  .\dnunistratlon  shall  sub- 
n\H  to  the  Congress  budget  rp<iuest8  which 
redect  true  program  costs.  The  lur.dlng 
request  for  each  program  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
•lon  shall  include  total  reisewrch  iUid  devel- 
ipment  costs,  total  .idminlstratlve  opera- 
'lon9  costs,  total  construction  of  facilities 
cisis  totiil  tracking  and  data  .tcquuitlon 
'  usts.  .uid  the  totals  of  .all  other  .-elevant 
cost^  of  such  prognxm.  Each  such  funding  re- 
quest shall  specify  the  totals  of  Ul  relevant 
costs  Included  la  the  budget  of  ttny  program 
■jtflte  oilier  th.ui  the  one  .idmlnlsiering  such 
prrrgr.un   ' 

On  page  8.  line  17.  stnke  out  "Sec  7 " 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "Sec    8". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 

the   new    .section  8   just   adopted.   I   ask 

unanmious  consent  that  my  amendment 

be  conformed  so  that  it  should  now  read: 

Section  9  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.' 


rhere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Chairman,  although 
traditional  accounting  methods  may  be 
the  explanation.  NASA  does  not  meet 
desirable  standards  of  candor  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  budget.  The  annual  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  is  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
tile  actual  cast  of  a  given  program  either 
cimiulatively  or  for  any  given  year.  Re- 
quests for  more  informative  presenta- 
tions have  been  met  with  claims  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difBctilt  and  time 
coiLsumlng  to  compile  the  desired  infor- 
mation. In  its  apparent  concern  not  to 
place  additional  buidens  upon  NASA. 
the  committee  has  not  requested  a  sub- 
stantive change  in  methods  of  presen- 
tation. 

The  Administrator  of  NASA  testified 
on  February'  7  that  NASA  has  conformed 
completely  with  the  new  prosranung- 
plannlng-budnetlng  .system  that  the 
President  unied  Federal  agencies  to  uti- 
lize. This  implies  that  agency  records 
should  Include  a  clear  accounting  of  all 
costs  incurred  by  each  program.  Con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  PPBS.  NASA,  a 
highly  cxjmputcrued  agency,  .should  be 
able  to  provide  essential  information 
along  these  lines  without  undue  strain. 
Thi.5  Information  should  b^  presented  di- 
rectly m  NASA'.s  orisinal  submission  to 
the  Congress,  .so  that  coniiressional  in- 
terest in  accurate  program  costs  need 
not  constitute  an  additional  burden.  If 
NASA  is  not  actually  in  po.ssession  of 
this  kind  of  financial  infoimation.  then 
tiie  auency  itself  has  serious  deflcipncic.'^ 
in  this  area:  and  the  committee  should 
insist  that  It  make  evrr>"  effort  to  im- 
prove rapidly, 

NASA's  ma.ior  budget  breakdown  is  in 
terms  of  NASA's  ;)ror'ram  ollice.s — Office 
of  Manned  Space  Fluht.  Office  of  Space 
Science  and  .Applications.  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Researcli  and  Technology,  and 
.-o  forth — to  which  various  programs  are 
assigned.  NASA  installations  are  also 
assigned  as  Centers  for  one  or  anoth-.r 
of  the  program  offices.  Yet,  the  actual 
work  done  at  eacii  Center  is  not  limited 
to  programs  of  the  particular  office  in 
question.  Thus,  we  have  obscurity  which 
can  be  illustrated  fairly  simply  by 
NASA's  presentation  of  administrative 
operations  funds  which  currently  amount 
to  approximat^-ly  two-thirds  of  a  billion 
dollars  per  annum.  Although  salaries, 
facilities  usage,  paperwork  requirements, 
and  so  forth,  are  clearly  program  costs, 
administrative  operations  funds  are  not 
broken  down  as  they  relate  and  add  to 
the  cost  of  programs.  They  are  assigned 
in  bulk  to  the  NASA  program  offices  and 
are  broken  down  by  Cv."ntcrs.  The  further 
breakdown  of  total  salaries,  total  travel, 
total  facilities  and  maintenance,  and  .so 
forth,  at  each  Center  is  interesting  but 
useless  in  viewing  the  cost  of  Individual 
programs. 

A  typical  anomaly  w-as  seen  when 
NASA  finally,  at  my  insistence,  broke 
down  the  AG  fimds  authorized  this  year 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
.search  and  Technology.  Included  in  this 
AO  breakdown  were  items  like  $6.5  mil- 
lion for  launch  vehicle  procurement — a 
program  under  the  Office  of  Space  Sci- 
ence and  Applications  and  clearly  not  an 
advanced  research  program — $1.4  million 
for  Apollo  applications — a  program  of 
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tlie  Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight — and 
other  Items  not  Included  under  NASA's 
Office  of  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, In  other  words,  without  realizing 
it.  the  subcommittee  was  approving  fimds 
for  programs  it  had  not  examined  and 
which  were  not  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

Tlie  subcommittee  acted  to  reduce  the 
total  SI  95  million  in  AO  fimds  for  which 
it  was  responsible  by  $1.5  million  in  line 
with  its  wish  to  limit  new  personnel  at 
the  Electronic  Research  Center  In  Cam- 
bridge. But  the  subcommittee  could  not 
know  what  AO  funds  might  be  coming  to 
this  program — or  to  the  other  programs 
it  examined — from  the  budgets  of  other 
program  offices — acted  upon  by  other 
subcommittees.  Even  with  the  belated 
breakdown — the  true  costs  for  the  pro- 
grams approved  could  not  be  known. 

An  informative  budget  presentation 
need  not  be  overlengthy  or  overdetailed. 
At  the  very  least  the  committee  ought  to 
be  able  to  expect  an  explicit  presentation 
.)f  total  program  costs  which  include  sub- 
totals 'jf  relevant  construction  funds, 
relevant  AO  funds,  relevant  tracking 
funds,  and  so  forth. 

Tins  would  enable  the  committee  to 
make  more  rational  judgments  about  the 
relative  costs  and  benefits  of  programs 
It  is  asked  to  authorize  instead  of  relying 
on  the  more  intuitive  prcx:edures  which 
now  guide  it.  Second,  it  would  enable  the 
committee  to  see  more  clearly  where  sen- 
.sible  reductions  may  be  made  in  NASA's 
budget  without  liarm  to  legitimate  fund- 
ing loquirements  in  valuable  programs. 
Third,  it  would  lielp  the  committee  to 
-upport  and  strengthen  programs  which 
it  considers  attractive  by  more  direct  in- 
fluence on  NASA's  budget. 

Mr.  W.'^GGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  use  the  5 
minutrs  becau.se  I  think  it  sufBces  to  say 
that  the  information  that  the  gentleman 
.-eeks  by  this  proposed  amendment  is  al- 
leady  available  simply  for  the  asking, 
from  NASA. 

Ml.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  !Mr.  RyanI. 
Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  explain 
my  motion  to  recommit. 

It  provides  for  an  inspector  general  of 
i3roprams  and  operations  which  is 
similar  to  the  inspector  general  in  many 
oth?r  Government  departments. 

Fc'V  many  years  I  have  strongly  recom- 
mended that  an  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, with  necessary  staff  and  facilities, 
be  established  in  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  I  again 
want  to  emphasize  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  such  an  organization  to  the 
efficiency  and  safety  of  NASA  operations 
and  programs. 

The  current  NASA  program  contains 
a  myriad  of  complex  scientific  and  tech- 
nical projects  designed  to  meet  a  wide 
variety  of  objectives  of  importance  to 
the  Nation.  The  current  NASA  request 
contains   19  separate  and  distinct  re- 


search and  development  programs,  of 
which  the  multibillion-dollar  Apollo 
lunar  landing  program  is  only  one. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  many  serious 
management  problems  will  not  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  various  programs  and  ob- 
jectives. These  involve  not  only  an  an- 
nual Federal  expenditure  of  over  $4  bil- 
lion but  also  the  future  of  the  national 
space  program.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  be  provided  with 
the  capability  of  obtaining  independent 
evaluations  and  examinations  of  man- 
agement actions  by  personnel  other  than 
those  involved  in  the  formulating  or  im- 
plementing management  policies.  To 
maintain  their  complete  objectivity  and 
for  greater  effectiveness,  such  personnel 
shoilld  not  be  taken  from  the  ranks  pf 
current  NASA  or  aercspace  contractor 
personnel.  Their  orientation  should  be 
independent. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  numerous 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  recognized  tlie  importance  of 
utilizing  the  functions  of  inspector  gen- 
eral offices  to  efl'ectuate  internal  and 
periodic  examinations,  evaluations,  and 
corrective  measures.  These  olfices  have 
been  singulaily  effective.  These  agencies 
are  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Departments  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Department  of  State,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

An  adequate  inspector  gener.-il  organi- 
zation might  have  k>een  able  to  uncover 
the  inadequate  safeauaids  which  )ed  to 
the  Apollo  204  disaster.  It  is  .i^ignificant 
that  the  Apollo  204  Review  Board  in- 
cluded a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  inspector  general.  If  su^h  partici- 
pation was  considered  desirable  on  an 
after-the-fact  basis,  why  was  not  such 
participation  equally  desirable  in  the 
period  before  the  accident?  Similarly,  if 
the  Air  Force  inspector  general  proved 
of  use  during  the  Apollo  accident  investi- 
gation, would  not  a  NASA  inspector  gen- 
eral office  have  fulfilled  the  same  pur- 
pose? If  the  inspector  general  concept  is 
not  worthwhile,  as  may  be  implied  from 
the  continued  NASA  resistance  to  my 
proposal,  should  all  such  offices  in  other 
Government  agencies  be  abolished  and 
the  money  now  spent  used  for  other  pur- 
poses? 

It  is  of  urgent  and  vital  importance 
that  NASA  establish  and  maintain  an  in- 
spector general  to  insure  that  the  space 
program  and  objectives  of  this  Nation 
are  carried  out  and  met  with  both 
economy  and  efficiency. 

■With  regard  to  NASA,  there  Ls  a  great 
question  as  to  whether  there  was  negli- 
gence at  the  time  of  the  Apollo  II  fire 
when  we  lost  Virgil  Grissom,  Edward 
White,  and  Roger  Chaffee — three  fine 
astronauts. 

Would  an  inspector  general  have  been 
able  to  check  and  find  out  the  cause  of 
that  fire?  There  is  some  chance  that  he 
would  have. 

Second,  NASA,  just  within  the  last  90 
days  or  so,  appointed  the  first  safety 
director. 


The  problem  is  that  astronauts  could 
only  complain  lo  somebody  who  is  either 
a  program  director,  a  contractor,  or 
somebody  who  muat  meet  a  deadline. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  one  astronaut 
liung  a  lemon  on  one  of  the  capsules — 
which  was  a  ijublic  way  of  sayir.g  he  did 
not  like  the  capsule  How  could  lie  r  ther- 
wi.se  object  without  liolding  back  the 
program? 

Tliere  should  be  an  inspector  general 
who  is  res!X)nsible  to  the  .Administrator 
and  the  Deputy  Adminl.-urator  of  NASA 
and  who  reports  directly  to  them,  not 
through  the  agency  to  a  lower  level  nor 
to  research  center  administrators  or  the 
directors. 

Then,  an  astronaut  can  apix^al  to  the 
inspector  uenerr.l  who  would  lia\e  the 
power  to  shut  down  a  in-ogram.  It  could 
then  be  reopened  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  or  the  IX-p- 
uty  Administrator,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  I 
urge  approval  of  the  motion 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  gentl' man  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  speak  for  about  a  minute 
on  the  gentleman's  recommittal  motion. 
All  it  would  do  would  be  to  add  further 
administrative  costs  to  NASA.  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you  what  inspectors  NASA 
lias  now.  They  have  the  NASA  Safety  In- 
:,pector,  who  is  responsible  for  conduct- 
ing an  agency-wide  safety  program  to 
protect  the  lives,  property  and  facilities 
of  NASA  and  its  contractors.  This  lemon 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
speaking  obout  was  not  hanging  on  a 
capsule.  This  lem.on  was  hanging  on  a 
training  device.  E'.  ery  astronaut  has  a 
staff  of  his  own  safety  people  to  tell  him 
whether  it  is  .safe  to  ret  into  one  if  those 
capsules  or  not. 

NASA  also  has  an  Audit  Division.  They 
iiave  an  Inspection  Division,  a  Personnel 
Division,  a  Security  Division,  and  a  Re- 
liabiUty  and  Quality  Assurance  Division. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ^ubmit  NASA  does 
not  need  a  further  piling  on  of  adminis- 
trative cost.  I  urge  that  the  motion  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Com.mittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Rodney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  'H.R.  15856 1  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
.suant  to  House  Resolution  1114.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rtile,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  ol  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  tn  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,   I  offer   a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  tiie  bill ' 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  I  am  :n 
its  present   form,   Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  rerominit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Ftltkn  of  Penuss  Iv.mla  move*  t<i  re- 
commit the  bin  H  R  15858  to  tlie  Committee 
on  3cience  and  Astronautics  with  Instruc- 
tions to  th.it  committee  to  report  the  bill 
b.n'k  tn  the  House  with  the  followtni?  amend- 
ment On  page  8  Insert  a  new  section  6  as 
follows 

"INSPECTOR  GCNERAI.  llf  PRnCRAMS  AND 
OPtRATIONS 

Sec  f)  I  1 1  In  order  to  promote  safety  and 
•»!^  ■?:•.•  iiperatlons.  there  shall  be  established 
•;.»•  ^••I'utorv  office  the  Inspector  Creneral  of 
Pr  i^T  nrrs  and  Operation*  of  the  National 
Aeru-.mrlcs  ,ind  Spice  Administration  who 
ihrtU  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  and 
shall  be  responsible  directly  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  Deputy  Administrator 

ibi  The  Insoector  General  shall  conduct 
•on tinning  studv.  rev. -w  and  evaluation  ol 
operations  and  programs.  wiUi  special  refer- 
ence to  contractual  relations  with  industry 

■  (CI  The  Inspector  General  ■ih.ill  ha<.e  lU- 
thorliy  to  suspend  a'.I  or  anv  part  <if  anv 
project,  i-iperation,  or  pro(n';un  Any  such  sus- 
pension sliall  remain  effective  until  rescinded 
bv  the  Inspector  General  or  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  Deputy  Administrator 

"id  I  The  Inspect4:ir  G<«neral  shall  use  to 
the  fullest  practicable  extent  the  auditing, 
investigation,  and  inspection  facilities  ol  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  uf  the 
Pfxleral  Government  including  those  ol  t'le 
General  Aicountlng  Office  and  of  the  inspec- 
tor rfenerals  of  the  Armed  Forces  " 

Renumber  1  iter  sections  as  required 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  rcc  immit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  rtfommit 

Tlie  motion  to  re^-'ommit  was  rejected 

T!ie  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question    was    taken:    and    there 
were — vea.s     L'62.     nays     106.     answered 
•present"  1.  not  votinK  64.  as  follows: 
!Roll  No   1131 
YEAS— 262 


Abbltt 

Bev:!I 

Burton.  Calif 

.Anerneth.v 

Blester 

Bush 

Adams 

BlarKburn 

Byrne.  Pa. 

.\ddabbo 

Btarton 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

A.b-rt 

Blatr.iK 

Cabell 

Ai.derson.  Ill 

BoKKS 

Cahlll 

.Ar.derso!!. 

Boland 

Casey 

Ter-.!i 

Bo  11;  tit; 

Cederberg 

A,  (lr»*s 

Bow 

CI  .irk 

N    Dale 

BrinkJey 

Clausen. 

Aiinutizio 

Brock 

DonH 

Arends 

Broolcs 

Clawsoti.  Del 

Ay  res 

Broomfleld 

Cleveland 

Barrett 

Brot/tnan 

Cohelan 

Bates 

BroyhiU. N  C 

Cor  able 

Battin 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Conte 

Belrher 

Buchanan 

Corbett 

Be;: 

Burlte    Fla 

f'ramer 

Bei.r.ett 

Burke    Mass. 

Culver 

Brrrv 

Burleson 

Daddano 

Daniels 

Davis.  3a 

df  la  Oar/B 

Delaiiey 

neniiey 

Dickinson 

Dlntcell 

Dole 

Donoh\ie 

Dow 

Downing 

DuUkl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondbon 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  La 

EUbet;; 

E»ch 

Eshlemnti 

Fallon 

Fawell 

{•''•iher 

Flood 

Ford,  Oeruld  R 

Fountain 

Frelinghuyeen 

FtKiua 

Oallayher 

Oarmfttz 

Gettys 

Gtulmo 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

GoixlllnB 

Gray 

Green.  Pa 

OrllBn 

onfflths 

Gtover 

Otibser 

Glide 

Gurney 

Hulev 

Hallr<"k 

Hamilton 

Hanlty 

Hatma 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hardv 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

HoUtield 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Irwm 

Jarman 

.Johnson.  Calif 

Johr.son.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Iiii  c".  Ala 

K.irrh 

Karen 

Keith 

Keiiy 

.A^broofc 

Ashley 

Bett.s 

Blnt.'ham 

Brademas. 

Brasco 

Brown.  Mich 

Button 

Carey 

Carter 

Clancy 

Collier 

Conyers 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dli;i;s 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Evai:s,  Coio 

Farbsteln 

Fii^dley 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fraser 

F\ilton.  Tenn 
Gathln^s 
Green,  Oreg 
Grt>ss 
Hall 


Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Klui/v  nsk. 

Kornet;av 

Kuvkendall 

Laird 

Le««ett 

Lipscomb 

Lknd 

lukens 

McClory 

McClo\key 

McClure 

MoCulIoch 

Me Dade 

MoFall 

MacGrettor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Matbias.  Md 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Miller,  calif 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mo'  aitiif 

Moorhead 

Morvan 

Morris,  N    Mex 

Morse    Mass 

Mosher 

Mo,-> 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphv.  N  Y. 

OHii'a.  Ill 

0  Hara.  Mich 
Olsen 
ra>Ama!i 
Patmnn 
Patten 
Pellv 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Prttls 

1  hilbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poace 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price.  Ill 
Price.  Tex. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Rarlck 
Rees 

Reld.  N  Y 
Relfcl 
Reliiecke 
Reusfi 

Rhodes,  Ariz 
Rivers 

NAYS— 106 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Harsba 
Hawkins 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Joelson 
Jones.  Mo 
Kastermeier 
Kee 

Kii  u.  NY 
K;.  1 
K\  ros 
Largen 
Ldtta 
Lennon 
Lops.  Md 
McCarthy 
McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 


Roberts 
Roblson 

HoKers,  Colo 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Hooney.  N  Y 

Roonev.  I'a 

Hostel  kowskl 

Houdebush 

Housh 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

8t  Germ&In 

St  Onge 

Satterfleld 

SrhaUeberg 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Shipley 

sisk 


,  C:illf 

Iowa 
N  Y 
Okla. 


.Smith, 

Smith 

Smith 

Smith, 

Sprlr.«er 

StaHord 

StHKuers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

TeaKue.  Tix 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ud.ill 

V;\i:  Deerlln 

Vai'.der  Jagt 

Viuorito 

Wntjgonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalley 

VVh.te 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WlKelns 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilsoi  . 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wvman 
Zablockl 
ZIon 
Zwach 


MlMsh 

Mink 

Morton 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Ottlrger 

Podell 

PoS 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rle»?le 

Rod 1 no 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Savior 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebei 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Stei^er.  Ariz 

Steli^er,  Wis 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 


Tenzer  Wiitklns  Wvatt 

Thompson,  N  J    Waits  Yates 

Ullmaii  Whalen 

Utt  Whitener 

ANSWERED     PRESENT        1 

Fulton.  Pa 


NOT  VOTING— 1>4 


Ala 


Adair 

.Andrews. 

Ash  more 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Bolton 

Brav 

Brown   Calif 

Brown    Ohio 

Burton.  Utah 

Celler 

Chamberlalii 

Colmei 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

Dent 

Don  I 

Dowdy 

Edwaro.-   Calif 

E.'-lenborn 


Everett 

Evins,  Tenn 

FclKhaii 

Flno 

Flynt 

Frledel 

Gallfianakis 

Gardner 

Gibtions 

(■filbert 

Hauaii 

Halpern 

Hays 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jor;es.  N  C 

Karsten 

Kim-,  Calif, 

Kupfprman 

Lai  driim 


Ijci'  »;,  La 

McMillan 

Martin 

Miihlas,  Calif. 

Moi.ti^omery 

Moore 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O  NclU    Mass 

I'rvor 

Kfhiiick 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Sh  river 

Sikes 

Vanik 

Walktr 

Willis 

Wruht 

Y'oung 


So  the  bill  was  passt^d 

The  Clerk  announc«i  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr,  O'Neill  of  .Massachusetts  for.  with 
Mr    Jones  (.if  .North  Cart'lma  .igainst 

Mr.  Pelghan  lor.  wiUi  Mr  HuiiKatc 
against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Kvins  of  Tennessee  with   Mr,  .^dalr. 

.Mr    Montgomery  with  Mr    tiardiier, 

Mr    King  of  Californl.i  with  Mr.>;    Bolton 

Mr    Kar.sicn    with    Mr    Cunningham 

Mr   .Slkes  with  Mr    Halpern 

Mr   Oiler  vvith  -Mr   Fm.) 

Mr.  .Andrews  nl  .Mabama  with  Mr.  Cowger 

Mr    HaruiK  with  Mr   MiKire 

.Mr    .Vichiils  with  Mr    Schwengel. 

.Mr    Pryor   with   Mr    Burton  o:   Utah. 

Mr    Havs  with  Mr    Martin. 

Mr    Hagan  with  Mr   Bray. 

.Mr   Gilbert  with  Mr    Neisen. 

.Mr     Rr-siiick    with    Mr.    Brown   of   Ohio 

Mr    Gallfianakis  with   Mr.   Chamberlain 

Mr   Dent  .vith  Mr   Erlenborn. 

Mr  Colrner  with  Mr  Shriver. 

Mr.    .A.shmnre    with    Mr     Kupferman 

Mr  A.splnall  with  Mr  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr,  .Seidell  with  Mr   FYiedel 

Mr   Gibbons  with  Mr   Herlung 

.Mr   Holland  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

.Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr  McMil- 
lan 

Mr    I..indruni  with  Mr    Vanik 

.Mr   Walker  with  Mr   Willis. 

Mr    Wright  with  Mr   J.icobs. 

Mr  C  >rman  with  Mr.  Dorn 

Mr  Everett  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia 

Mr 

Mr 
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Lonif  ipf   I.«iiiisiarui   with  Mr    Youne. 
Dowdv  with  Mr   Flvnt, 


Mr.  NIX  changed  his  vote  from  'yea" 
to   nay" 

Ml  NATCHER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to    :iay  " 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from    yea"  to  nay." 

The  result  of  the  vole  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

.■\  motio;i  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  MILLER  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 


which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
pas.sed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Cali- 
lonua? 

There  was  :io  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  MAY  3.  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES  AND  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT APPROPRIATIONS,   1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unaiiimou,-  coii.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  .Appropruition.s  have  until  midniaht 
toniOMOw,  May  3,  1968,  to  file  a  priv- 
ileged It  port  on  the  Independent  Offices 
;;nd  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devehipment  appropriation  bill  for  1969. 

Mr.  JONAS  n  s(  rved  all  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  !.>  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  -entleman  from  Illi- 
nois'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


\HMS  CONTROL  .\ND  DISARMA- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS-— CON- 
FERENCE    REPORT 

Mr  MORGAN  .•submitted  a  conference 
:  import  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
'.4940'  to  amend  the  .Arms  Control  and 
Di.sarniatnent  .Act.  as  amended,  in  order 
'o  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
BEGINNING  MAY  6 

Mr,  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
iliiu.se  lor  1  minute  nnd  to  revi.se  and 
'•\tend  :ny  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mirhiftan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  lime  m  order  to  ask  the  dls- 
tumuished  majority  leader  to  advise  us 
'if  the  !)rouram  for  the  rest  of  this  week 
and  the  schedule  for  next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
uentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respon.se 
rn  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  we  are  going  to  put  over  the 
other  bill  we  had  programed  for  this 
week  until  next  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  Con.sent  Calendar  Day,  and 
\Ke  have  eight  suspensions  as  follows: 

First.  H.R  9391.  relating  to  participa- 
tion in  the  judicial  survivors  armuity 
system: 

Second.  H.R.  15421.  interstate  agree- 
ment on  Detainers  Act: 

Third,  H  R.  13016.  to  provide  cost-of- 
living  allowances  for  judicial  employees 
stationed  outside  continental  United 
States: 

Fourth.   H.R.    15822.   to  establish  the 


Robert  S.  Kerr  Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  in  Oklahoma : 

Fifth.  H.R.  15345.  to  provide  security 
measures  for  banks  and  other  linancial 
institutions; 

Sixth.  H.R.  16819.  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1968: 

Seventh.    H.R.    15863,    to   change    the 

name  of  the  Army  Medical  Service;  and 

Eighth.     H.R.     10897,     uic;  easing     usr 

diem    allowance    for    members    of    uni- 

lormed  .-ervices. 

On  Tuesday,  we  have  Piivate  Calendar 
day  and  ihre,^  bills: 

House  Joint  Resolution  VlJ.-\.  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  u  appoint  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Cnicls  ot  Staff, 
which  will  be  called  iii)  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  .Xiined  Services: 

House  Joint  Resolution  958,  authorizing 
a  study  ol  the  motor  v<  hide  arcider.t 
compen.sation  system,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate:  and 

IIoii.se  Joint  Resolution  \W.>?A.  u-iiloiin 
iinnual  observance  ol  certain  legal  holi- 
days on  Mondays,  under  an  open  i^ule 
with  2  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  nave  the  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Deoaitnient  of 
Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development  Appro- 
l)riatio.;s  .Act.   fo,-  ll.scal  yea>-  1969. 

On  Thui'.sday  and  the  balance  •>!  the 
v.-eek.  we  will  have: 

H.R,  167'29.  Hikhcr  Education  .Act 
amendments,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hiur  of  debate: 

H.R.  1P911.  Siierial  Drawing  Rights 
.Act  subject  to  a  rule  Ijfiir.'  manted:  and 
Hou.se  Resolution  1093,  investieation  of 
op.-'vations  of  U  S.  milita'-y  credit  unions. 
This  announcement  is  made  subitct  to 
the  usual  reser\&tions  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  .Mr.  Speaker, 
will   the  gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  notify  the  Members 
that  on  Hou.se  Resolution  1093,  investi- 
gation of  operations  of  U.S.  military 
credit  unions,  which  is  a  travel  resolution 
for  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  intend  to  oppose  that  measure 
on  the  floor,  so  for  tho.se  Members  who 
are  interested  or  will  be  taking  this  trip, 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  an  equal  amount 
of  time  when  this  is  presented.  I  intend 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  measure. 
House  Resolution  1093. 


der  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispen.sed  with  on  Wedne.sday,  May  8, 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  L'entleman  iioin  Okla- 
liomaV 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  MAY  6 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS    ON    MAY    8 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  business  in  order  un- 


KNJOINING  ADVERSE  AND  UNTRUE 
PUBLICITY  FROM  BEING  DISIRIB- 
UTED  BY  NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr,  :Si)i'aker.  i.i  ri'cent 
>-('ars  more  and  more  it  has  Ijcen  a'lpai- 
cnt  that  we  needed  tn  d.i  ,'omfthiiig  in 
the  Coiii-'ress  to  iiiakr  it  po.vsible  for  an 
i:idi\idual  or  'or  a  coniiniiiiity  to  go  into 
court  and  enjoin  certain  'idverse  Irainrd 
liublicity  fiom  being  distributed  by  the 
news  media  and  tiiat  severe  iienaltifs  be 
provided  lor  the  willful  i.ssuance  ol  lal.se 
and  injurious    tatoments  or  i)ictures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lia\e  been  in  practically 
(Very  area  of  our  Nation  and  in  the  iioor- 
er  .sections  of  many  of  our  older  cities, 
in  connection  with  the  school  lunch  and 
food  .stamp  iirograms.  which  are  financed 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 
I  know  my  State  compares  most  favor- 
ably with  any  section  you  can  name. 
Yet  for  a  nimiber  of  years  nov.  my  .''-tnte 
has  been  the  victim  of  vicious  attacks  by 
certain  colu'nn'sls.  newsmen.  telp\isijn. 
and  radio  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing  that  the  un- 
warranted, erroneous,  downright  fal.se- 
hoods  were  doing  serious  in.iury  to  many 
(•Dir.munities.  inan>  c.ninties.  and  to  my 
.State  as  a  wnole.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
on  the  Congress  to  provide  mi  ans  of  re- 
lief from  such  vicious  attacks. 

Today  I  lake  the  floor  to  point  out 
once  ;  gam  tlie  iv^ed  for  action  by  the 
Cor.gres.s  fi  provide  a  means  whereby  a 
community,  county,  or  .State  may  pro- 
tect it. self. 

I  herewith  read  to  you  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  a  fine  citizen 
of  Marks  in  Quitman  County,  Mi.ss  ,  in 
my  conirressional  district,  which  is  self- 
explanator\-.  The  writer  is  a  man  of  un- 
questioned intf  crity  v.hom  I  have  known 
for  many  years.  I  quote : 

M.'iRKS,  Miss  . 

AprU  :in.  1968 
Dear  Jamie:  I  guess  that  yo\i  have  read 
in  the  jinpcrs  about  the  planned  march  from 
Memphis  to  Marks  to  pick  up  35  wagons 
and  mules  and  tzo  on  to  Washington  The 
news  services  have  picked  it  r.p  a.":  tisiial  and 
were  in  Marks  last  week  making  a  newsreel 
•o  i;s?  on  tplpvision,  which  CBS  had  on  their 
news  report  vesterdav.  Monday.  April  29th 
..nd  tfxiay  (jn  the  early  mornine  news  They 
went  to  a  low,  tindr.^ined  place  near  the 
City  limits  where  there  are  a  number  of 
:<.>gro  homes  i  owned  by  the  Neeroesi  and 
took  pictures  saying  that  this  was  typical 
of  all  of  Marks  and  in  particular  the  Negro 
section  There  was  no  water  or  sewerage 
they  said,  which  r-f  course  was  untrue  except 
that  not  all  of  the  Negrofs  are  on  the  wa- 
ter service,  by  choice  and  because  the  lands 
are  so  low  In  ethers  that  they  can  not  have 
sewerage     but    it   Is    all    out    side    of    Marks. 
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Tr.f.  ti.en  pr;TCPed  to  pithT  bring  along  their 
i.*ii  clothing  or  txirrowed  old  torn  clothing 
.'r  rii  s<me  'f  the  Nci?r  ^s  and  dressed  them 
ip  ;ii  It  ana  stated  that  this  Is  the  way  the 
Negroes  in  Marks  irx.ied  In  other  words 
•iiev  had  the  Negrties  cl.-ess  like  they  thought 
they  shou'.d  '.«,<  and  then  took  the  pictures 

Thev  ai.'o  keep  prln'lng  about  how  p>oor 
and  starving  the  Negroes  are  around  here, 
when  tlr»ey  o*n  90'  ,  or  m  re  of  their  homes, 
a  larire  percent  of  the  farm  linds.  which  they 
are  farming  several  businesses,  two  burial 
Oo-.ocutl  .ns  and  other  businesses  The  In- 
t.  .-•riea  works  mostly  Negroes  and  can  not 
gf:  enough  to  work  because  they  do  not 
w.iut  to  Wf'rk.  We  have  three  f.icturles  which 
wUl  wark  Negroes  and  recently  opened  an- 
other for  the  handicapped  people  and  all 
have  a  high  percent.ige  of  Negr :>es  working. 
We  have  several  commercial  buildings  being 
bui:*  a  contr.ictor  is  beginning  work  on 
str'?et  and  water  corutriiction  and  other 
wori;s  such  as  the-^e  being  done  In  Marks 
■*hc  c.^n  not  get  the  Negroes  to  work  Some 
..f  the  Negroes  will  work  but  a  goocl  manv 
will  not  .vs  thev  receive  pay  from  the  Wel- 
f.^re  and  also  a  Urge  number  from  the  Ne^r'i 
frganixatlons  work  .ind  are  paid  by  SCLC 
•  Snlc  .  NA.M-'P  and  others  to  keep  things 
stirred  up.  They  wrote  up  about  a  Negro 
brftiy  no;  iv'inf^'  !<nv  milk  i\ni  yet  they  .ire 
plvi'.i^  a  WHV  f.x<d  stamps  to  all  those  who 
.ire  needy  Thev  ii.»d  the  Negroes  move  their 
a'u-..  mobiles  bRck  aw.^v  from  their  homes  and 
did  not  tiike  "le  pictures  showing  the  T\/ 
aerials  even  in  the  sectica  they  said  they 
Nvero  ?tarvln? 

Of  cou.-se  they  did  not  take  .«  picture  of 
The  new  $50  ncio.OO  fiirnUhed  community 
■enter  reccn-ly  constructed  in  the  Negro 
section  of  the  city  nor  did  It  show  tne  many 
brick  and  other  homes  owned  by  the  Ne- 
j;roes  It  said  nothing  about  the  number  of 
'•)bs  opened  and  how  they  were  trvin^  to 
.let.  Negro  workers.  They  did  nave  the  paid 
...n-Ators  children  and  otierB  get  In  a  church 
.ind  tell  whit  tlev  wanted  to  hear  and  put 
on  the  flim  In  other  words  they  filmed  the 
pictures  and  reel  like  one  would  make  a 
movie  :\nd  put  it  on  a  nation  wide  tv  broad- 
casting svstem  the  Columbia  Broadcaatlng 
System  and  tell  the  people  that  this  was 
what  Marki  w  u>  like  and  how  the  Negroes 
.;;  looked  anc  acted 

We  are  getting  outsiders  here  r.'iw.  who 
tell  the  Negroes  If  they  doat  do  -omethlng 
they  will  burn  their  houses  down  and  if 
•hey  will  march  on  Washington  the  govern- 
ment Is  going  to  give  them  a  House  and 
money  to  live  on  the  res'  of  their  lives  md 
a  lot  more  like  this  They  ire  fooling  some 
of  the  ones  who  have  lived  on  farms  all  their 
'.Ives  and  had  to  leave  because  of  the  wage 
and  hour  la*  tbit  Congress  px-Ased.  they 
tell  these  not  to  work  and  the  welfare  will 
take  care  of  them  They  have  not  been  able 
to  find  mules  or  a  wagon  aa  vet  around  here 
to  go  to  Washington  as  they  have  been  s-iv- 
mg  In  tlu'  news,  but  they  might  bring  a 
wagon  and  mules  with  them  Thev  h.ive  been 
trvlng  for  at>out  a  week  or  more  to  get  the 
Negroes  stirred  up.  but  as  ver.  thev  have  htvd 
no  success,  as  most  ol  the  Negroes  have  tnelr 
own  homee  work  and  tend  to  their  busi- 
nesses 

I  thought  that  t  Would  write  you  about  the 
fact^  since  they  have  put  what  amounts  to 
lies  on  the  broadcasting  and  television  sta- 
•loiu-.  .icros*  the  couiitrv  That  It  you  have 
t.le  .nance  that  you  might  have  some  of  the 
facta  at  hand  to  let  some  of  the  people 
know  that  they  have  not  In  any  way  told 
the  true  storv  aoout  the  people  or  the  City. 
They  are  suppose  to  Itrave  Memphis  Thurs- 
day and  get  nere  some  time  this  week  and 
with  numbers  greater  than  the  population 
of  .Markj  we  hope  that  It  does  not  hap- 
pen bit  t'jr  Muiie  reudon  they  have  tried  to 
niAJce  Marks  a  symbol  of  poverty,  which  It 
Is  not.  I  believe  the  people  will  appreciate 
It.   both  while  and  colored.  If   the  truth  Is 


i 


told  about  the  alruatlon  Forgive  my  typing, 
aa  I  did  It  In  a  hurry  without  my  stenographer 
ui  ge-  u  in  the  mall  to  you  We  trust  that 
Coiigres.s  will  not  again  give  them  all  that 
they  want  or  a*k  as  the  people  I  believe 
are  a  little  tired  of  this  continuous  mar.'h- 
Ing  and  riots 

Wiui  kindest  personal  regards. 


In  July  1966,  I  introduced  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  1237.  to  e.stabli.'^h  a  Commis- 
sion To  Investmate  the  Increase  in  Law 
Violation,  to  Determine  the  Causes  and 
Fi.x  Responsibility  for  the  Breakdown  in 
Law  Enforcement,  with  the  R.'sulting 
Destruction  of  Life  and  Property,  to  Rec- 
ommend Corit^ctive  Leulslation.  and  for 
Other  Purposes.  This  measure  I  reintro- 
duced as  House  Joint  Resolution  145  on 
January  16.  1967.  Tliis  resolution  is  now 
pending;  and  copy  is  included  herewith: 
HJ.  Rxs.   145 

Whereas  organized  society  and  government 
itse::  13  predkuted  upon  I;. dividual  re.-itr&lnt 
for  the  common  good,  and  their  Lontl.uimce 
upon  requiring  the  Individual  to  forgo  cer- 
tain personal  desires  and  inclinations  for  the 
well-being  of  the  general  public 

Whereas  the  Ciuistltutlon  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  th^  \  arious  State.-,  Im- 
plemented by  statute,  hii.e  set  out  rules  for 
the   protection  of   the   public   welfare. 

Wher=as,  notwlthitanding  siu  h  ruU?.  more 
and  more  .if  the  prttevllon  of  the  p.iljlk-  .ind 
of  goverr.n^ent  I'self  lias  been  held  secondary 
to  the  protection  of  adriUte'l  crlmliipls  from 
delayed  arraignment,  from  the  consetiuences 
of  confessions  .md  Irom  rtsponslblilty  for 
kn.iwledge  of  right  and  wrong. 

Whereas  known  criminals  have  been  re- 
leased on  minor  technicalities,  established 
t-y  the  rourts.  to  continue  their  robbery, 
ripe,  and  the  commission  of  other  serious 
crimes. 

Whereas  such  course  has  been  followed 
almost  to  the  point  rt  granting  license  to 
manv  indlvidunls  to  do  as  they  plea:;e  with 
resulting  injury  to  the  public. 

Wh^reiis  «.ucli  .i  tourse  of  action  lius  led 
tci  H  total  dlsreg.'ird  in  the  part  of  manv 
Voung  .ind  older  people  for  law  and  order, 
lend.ng  to  numeroi's  riots,  resulting  in  loss 
•  f  property  and  human  llfp,  .^nd  e.idnnger- 
ing  the  lives  i;t  police  nfflcers.  all  to  the  in- 
jury .'t   the  general  public,  and 

Where.; s  if  not  vtopped  this  simatlon  will 
leed  to  file  destruction  of  our  Government 
Itself.  It  is  therefor*  Imperative  that  Con- 
gress take  Unniodlate  action  to  correct  this 
condition  and  in  ijrder  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem provide  for  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
make  general  Investigation,  and  among  other 
things — 

1 1 1  determine  and  specify  the  causes  of 
this  breakdown  In  law  enforcement,  with 
Its  dli>a.otr')iia  results. 

(2  I  recommend  appropriate  legislation  for 
correction  uf  such  causes,  making  the  general 
welfare  of  the  public  paramount;  and 

i3i  Initiate  other  appropriate  action, 
where  It  is  determined  that  Individuals  or 
courts  have  set  a.slde  general  rules  for  the 
protection  of  orderly  society  to  the  point 
of  destroying  or  .aiding  In  the  destruction  of 
constitutional  guarantees  of  the  safety  of  the 
general  public  from  criminals  and  criminal 
.icts.  eventlftl  to  maintaining  an  orderly  and 
;aw-abldlng  society     Therefore  be  It 

Reiolred  by  the  Senate  and  Hnuse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tne  ilnitea  mates  of  Amenca 
m  Coiigresi  assembled.  That  i.ai  there  Is 
hereby  establtihed  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  To  Investigate  the  In- 
crease In  Law  Violations  and  To  Fi.x  Respon- 
sibility for  the  Breakdown  In  Law  Enforce- 
ment, With  Resulting  Increase  In  Loss  of 
Life  and  Property  thereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the    Commission"! 


Mr  S{>eaker,  as  we  .-^tudy  the  .■  iioic 
problem,  I  believe  we  will  become  con- 
vinced we  imi.st  do  somethiiv.;  more  U 
we  arc   to  .save  a  counti^y 

.\s  was  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  ap- 
pearin't  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Tuf.^c'ay, 
August  23.  l;iH6,  under  the  headim;.  "v\ 
Much  Abusea  Freedom."  from  wh.ch  I 
quote : 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  very  reluc- 
tant, and  rightly  mk  to  sanction  curbs  on 
freedom  of  speech  The  thought  Is  that  It  is 
better  to  let  atiycjnc  say  what  he  w.iats  to 
.say  and  trtist  to  the  good  sense  of  the  .■\nipr- 
lean  people  to  recognize  a  cr.ockpot  when 
they  hear  one. 

We.  of  cour.se.  having  been  uaiited  in 
the  law  and  working  ui  t^overnnier.i  rec- 
ognise the  validity  of  that  roa.s<Tnini;. 
However,  saying  the  word  "nonviolence" 
or  iJiesentinii  a  picture  in  a  manmr  a::d 
m  concert  with  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  of  his  a.s.sociate.s.  the  loc:c;il 
and  ea.sy-to-antlcipate  re.sults  of  which 
ar-^  to  incite  violence,  or  to  ar.r.our.c  • 
on  television  that  a  march  is  to  be  made 
resardle.s.s,  a.s  was  done  recently,  is  a  la. 
ciy  from  what  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  in  mind  and  merit.s  s.iicti.s 
study  by  tiu-  Con^re.ss  and  perhap.s 
legrlation. 

Mr  Speaker,  w  all  recognize  that 
modern  television  and  the  effrct.s  of  it.s 
proRiams  are  far  different  from  thst  of 
the  printed  word  or  even  radio  We  need 
to  prevent  persons  or  programs  f!j:it  in- 
citint;  people  to  not  and  to  destroy  whole 
communities  or  even  States 

To  take  appropriat '  action  in  this  area, 
while  pi-otectinjj  e.s.sent:al  freedom  ol 
speech  or  of  the  press  which  is  so  well 
recoftnized  as  essential  to  a  free  society 
will  be  dilficult.  Yet.  under  the  ;.;u:.se  oi 
freedom  of  the  press,  more  and  more  it 
appears  likely  that  certain  programs, 
ijroducers,  ar.d  broadca.'-tinit  ejinn^nie.'- 
at  least  border  on  taking  'lice'is^''  to 
present  par'i.san  and  premdiced  pro- 
t,MTtms — held  out  as  obiective  repoitin;* — 
witliOLjt  public  disclosure  of  .sources  of 
linancing  or  of  interest,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  endanger  and  in  manv  cases 
do  injury  to  persons,  to  property  to 
States,  counties,  and  communities 

The  line  between  objective  new.s  re- 
port irc  and  motion  picture  type  vi 
"framing  of  the  picture"  for  showing'  has 
become  so  fine  that  with  television  the 
public  IS  frequently  unable  to  tell  the 
d'flerence. 

The  effect  of  television  broadcasting. 
where  it  is  possible  its  actors  may  be 
players,  or  its  players  actors,  where  its 
picture  s  may  be  staged  or  even  framed, 
hardly  lends  itself  to  "truotini;  the  Amei  - 
ican  people  to  recogniite  a  crackpot  when 
they  h«  ar  one."  as  was  described  in  the 
editorial.  We  must  not  let  freedom  be 
made  into  license  '  and  .ludftinc  by  some 
with  such  a  powerful  communications 
media.  With  television  broacaslmg,  from 
my  own  observation,  we  need  to  provide  a 
leiJal  remedy  so  that  any  individual  or 
any  group  which  suffers  or  is  threatened 
with  economic  loss  or  is  threatened  with 
economic  destruction  may  have  the 
right  to  go  into  the  Federal  courts  for 
injunctive  relief.  After  all,  television  pro- 
grams, for  all  practical  purposes,  can  and 
do  come  into  our  homes,  virtually  unin- 
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vited  and  largely  imcensored,  the  ill 
effects  of  which  need  to  be  documented. 
It  is  .said  that  television  broadcasting 
makes  it  possible  to  elect  a  nonexistent, 
or  fictional  character  to  the  highest  office 
In  the  land.  Such  would  appear  to  be 
not  too  farfetched;  however,  it  is  evident 
that  more  and  more  television  broadcast- 
ing, with  its  means  of  making  situations 
appear  'what  they  are  not,"  is  the  most 
vital  force  in  practically  all  contested 
elections. 

Studies  must  be  made  and  recommen- 
dations for  lesislation  submitted,  so  that 
tele\islon  programs  of  events  in  one 
area  may  not  be  broadcast  to  incite  riots 
in  another. 

All  of  this  must  be  if  we  are  to  attach 
responsibility  to  the  constitutional  right 
of  free  speech,  particularly  with  regard 
to  this  relatively  new  method  of  com- 
munication. 

Because  of  this  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
iiave  prepared  a  joint  resolution  call- 
int;  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
study  this  whole  field  and  to  recommend 
legislation  whereby  a  State,  a  county,  or 
municipality,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  right  to  Injunctive 
relief,  in  proper  cases,  against  Individ- 
uals or  corporations,  where  actions  or 
programs  may  well  lead  to  riots,  or 
where  damaue  is  don^  to  the  local 
rconomy  by  biased,  preuidiclal,  or  other 
actions  or  programs,  and  to  require 
proper  labeling  of  pictures,  portrayals  as 
authentic  or  staged. 

I  hope  my  resolution  may  have  the 
support  of  all  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  this 
year.  I  addre.ssed  myself  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  country  by  such  acts  as  are 
being  committed  at  Marks,  Miss.,  under 
ihe  title,  'Inflammatory  Speeches,  the 
Supreme  Courts,  and  Riots."  copy  of 
.vhlch  I  include  under  leave  to  revise  and 
'■xtend  my  remarks: 

InFX.\MMATORY    SPFECHES.    the    StrPREME 

Court,  and  Riots 

Mr.  WurrTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shooting 
of  a  human  being  with  malice  aforethought 
is  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  killing  of 
Dr.  King  In  Memphis  by  a  sniper  is  murder 
of  the  worst  kind  and  Is  deeply  regretted  by 
all  right-thinking  people  of  all  races.  I  know 
It  Is  a  source  of  sorrow  to  the  people  of  that 
city. 

Certainly  I  hope,  as  all  Members  do,  that 
the  person  guilty  of  such  act  is  captured, 
convicted,  and  properly  sentenced. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  taking  of  a 
human  life  can  never  be  a  Just  cause  for  the 
destructive  forces  we  have  seen  sweep  the 
country.  It  Is  simply  the  excuse.  Who  would 
have  believed  that  this  Nation  would  come 
to  such  a  place  that  large  sections  of  our 
cities  would  be  destroyed  by  thieves  and 
;ooters,  business  houses  burned,  homes  de- 
stroyed, lives  taken  all  across  the  land.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  American  soldiers 
of  all  races  would  be  sent  Into  an  area  where 
there  were  hoodlums  and  outlaws  and 
snipers,  almost  without  number,  to  attempt 
to  prevent  not  only  theft  and  arson  but 
murder  without  ammunition  In  their  guns 
and.  to  cap  the  climax,  have  a  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  executive  department  go 
on  television  to  advise  these  snipers  that 
they  were  dealing  with  troops  with  no  loads 
In  their  rifles  and  with  leather  covers  on 
their  bayonets? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  thing  has  gone 
on  far  too  long  for  us  not  to  try  to  seek  out 
the  causes  and  attempt  to  correct  them. 


Having  been  a  district  attorney  in  an 
area  where  the  races  were  perhaps  evenly 
balanced,  I  can  say  to  the  Members  that  I 
discharged  my  responsibility  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  I  believe  earned  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  try  to  determine  how 
this  terrible  situation  came  about  we  can- 
not overlook  the  leaders  In  the  executive 
department,  and  elsewhere  who  have  made 
speeches  agreeing  that  they  did  not  blame 
people  for  taking  tlie  law  Into  their  hands 
when  they  believed  they  were  not  being 
treated  right  and  where  they  felt  they  did 
not  enjoy  what  to  them  seemed  to  be  a  fair 
share  of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

We  cannot  avoid  looking  at  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  Its  decisions. 
Those  national  figures  whose  intemperate 
and  Inflammatory  speeches  have  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  create  the  atmosphere 
which  has  led  to  murder  and  death  many 
times  over  led  by  or  at  least  stipported  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  by  coddling  law 
violators,  have  led  them  on 

I  have  read  many  articles  and  many  ex- 
planations, have  read  many  reports  and 
heard  many  speeches  in  all  of  which  It 
seemed  to  me  the  authors  and  the  spokesmen 
were  trying  their  best  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  some  place  other  than  where  the  cause 
lies;  and  that  cause  lies  with  these  public 
officials  and  others  and  the  .Supreme  Court 
which,  in  turn,  has  subordinat°d  the  rights 
of  the  public,  of  the  community  l:i  privilege? 
which  it  granted  to  the  individual. 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  is  mentioned 
last  m  the  Constitution,  without  a  dollar  to 
pay  Itself  or  an  individual  to  enforce  Us  de- 
crees, in  recent  years  has  put  court-created 
privileges  of  the  law  violator  ahead  of  rights 
of  the  community  In  at  lea.>:t  35  different 
Instances. 

It  Is  sad,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  think  of  those 
who  have  suffered  most  from  thl.s  crowd 
which  has  been  burning  and  destroying  prop- 
erty, looting  and  doing  Injury  to  law-abiding 
citizens  of  all  races.  Homes  have  been  de- 
stroyed, business  houses  burned.  Many  ;)en- 
ple  could  not  buy  milk  and  food  and  are  now 
left  homeless  and  Jobless. 

Most  Americans  are  good  citizens,  but  this 
Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  act«d  to  re- 
lease—on technicalities — agitators,  mplsts, 
murderers,  and  revolutionists  upon  Innocent 
members  of  the  general  public.  Society  itself 
cannot  long  last  unless  the  Supreme  Court 
changes  its  views. 

How  can  the  members  of  the  Court  and 
those  in  the  executive  department  who  have 
condoned  If  not  encouraged  these  actions, 
who  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  hate 
where  none  existed  before  which  has  led  to 
this  tragic  era.  avoid  their  responsibility  for 
It  and  for  the  near  anarchy  which  seems  to 
face  us? 

We  must  stop  the  Supreme  Court  from  Its 
actions  of  setting  Itself  up  as  a  "supreme  de- 
partment," and  hold  those  making  inflamma- 
tory speeches  accountable  for  their  actions.  A 
country  may  be  saved  and  once  again  the  In- 
dividual who  destroys,  who  robs,  who  kills, 
will  be  held  accountable  for  violating  the 
rules  of  society — the  laws  so  necessary  for  the 
general  welfare.  Once  again  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety will  prevail  and  the  Supreme  Court  will 
again  be  forced  back  to  its  constitutional 
power,  that  of  a  court  as  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers Intended  it,  and  not  a  five-man  dictator- 
ship as  the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
let  it  become. 

To  this  end  I  have  Introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 904,  providing  for  a  standing  Commit- 
tee on  the  Constitution.  If  we  can  get  hear- 
ings on  that  resolution,  all  we  need  do  to 
Indict  the  actions  of  the  Court  before  the 
jieople  of  this  Nation  Is  to  read  the  dissent- 
ing opinions  of  individual  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  to  their  colleagues. 

I  hope  that  you  and  other  Members  of  the 
GongreBS,  and  other  interested  citizens  will 


do  wliat  you  can  to  urge  the  support  of  a 
Standing  Committee  in  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Constitution,  .>\s  I  have 
■•'aid  many  times  .'^uch  a  committee  may  help 
us  to  again  became  a  nation  where  tlie  rights 
of  the  general  public  .irp  paramount;  a  na- 
tion where  the  person  who  works  and  saves  to 
accumulate  property  will  be  protecte<i  in  the 
enjoyment  ot  the  fruits  ol  his  labor;  a  nation 
whose  Constitution  once  again  guarantees  to 
our  people  freedom  of  religion-  not  freedom 
from  religion — as  it  was  intended  by  our 
forefathers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  action  now. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
MICHAEL  J.  KIR  WAN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
Xo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennyslvania? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  about  Michael  J.  Kir  wan.  one  of 
the  most  beloved  Menibeis  of  Congress 
that  I  liave  ever  kni'wn  Congres.sman 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of  the  19th  Di.strict 
of  Ohio,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  tVie  HoiLse  is  an  outstanding 
example  ol  the  American  succe.s.v,  stoi-y. 
He  is  the  shining  example  ior  every 
American  of  what  can  he  done  when 
drive  and  perseverance  are  pursued  by 
the  individual, 

Mike  Kirwan  wa.s  born  in  mv  liome 
State  of  Pennsylvania  m  the  little  town 
of  Plains,  in  the  coal  region  ol  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Stat.e.  As  a  young  man, 
Mike  Kirwan  traveled  this  c»iuntry 
working  his  way  Irom  coast  to  coast  and 
border  to  border.  He  has  worked  with 
people  in  all  regions  of  the  countiy  and 
at  all  stages  of  life.  If  tliere  is  a  per.son 
who  better  under.stands  his  fellow  man  I 
liave  not  met  him. 

Mike  .settled  m  Yoiuigstown.  Ohin.  and 
tliere  raised  a  family  while  working  as  a 
railroader.  Mike  .served  as  a  member  of 
the  Citv  Council  of  Younestown  for  two 
terms  before  being  elected  to  Con^'re.ss 
in  1936.  Mike  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  Democrat  ever  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  19th  District  of  Ohio. 
Since  1936.  Mike  Kirwan  has  become  a 
leeend  in  the  field  of  con.servation  and 
reclamation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  for  Interior  Appropri- 
ations and  handled  the  budget  for  recla- 
mation, natural  resources,  forests,  na- 
tional parks,  minerals,  Indian  affairs, 
fish  and  wildlife.  For  the  last  4  years  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  which  handles  an 
even  larger  budget  in  preservation  and 
development  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  district  I  represent  Is  adjacent  to 
the  19th  District  of  Ohio.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  Mike  Kirwan  on 
many  projects.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  be  In  disagreement  with  Mike  Kirwan 
on  rare  occasions,  but  any  disagreement 
with  this  great  leader  has  always  been 
objective  and  on  the  issues  Involved.  I 
have  never  known  Mike  to  say  or  do  an 
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unkind  act  at  any  tintif'  to  anybody  in 
ilisaurppment  with  him 

In  addition  to  Ills  many  legislative 
duties,  '-he  Democratic  leadership  m  the 
House  -ind  liis  colleagues  have  continual- 
ly elected  him  to  head  their  congression- 
al campaign  committee  Mike  has  been 
helpful  to  me  m  every  campaign  -;ince  I 
was  elected  to  serve  the  I25th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  in  1954 
He  has  been  equally  helpful  to  Demo- 
cratic candidates  running  for  Congress 
throughout  the  counti-y. 

Mike  will  lie  lunning  tor  rcnomlnatlon 
for  his  17lh  term  in  Congress  and  while 
he  does  have  some  opposition,  the  Na- 
tion the  country,  and  his  district  can  ill 
afford  to  do  without  the  services  of  this 
^veai  leader 

Mike,  I,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  sprakins 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Democrats 
everywhere,  wish  you  the  bisuest  major- 
ity of  your  career  next  Tuesday.  May  7 


PREVENTION    OF    LSfc.   Oh'   FFnFR.M 
OOVERS'MENT  PROPKPT\'  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLfMBIA  FOR  SIT- 
INS.   CAMPOUTS     AND   SO   FORTH 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  re-.  ..se  and  extend  :ny 
!e!iiark.> 

The  SPE.-XKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GURNFV  M:  S|)eakcr.  ihe  i;»-ti- 
tleman  from  Florida  Congressman 
Cramer,  and  I  are  Introducing  today  a 
bill  '.vhich  will  prevent  the  use  by  orga- 
nized demonstrators  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment property  in  the  District  .)t  Cohim- 
bia  tor  sit-ins.  camp(.iuis.  or  .similar  con- 
duct 

The  bill  also  provides  that  m  count c- 
tion  with  peiTTUts  for  orqaiuzfd  demon- 
straliona  tha  a  reasonable  bond  must  be 
posted  for  damage  done  to  Government 
property 

The  proposed  march  on  Washington 
by  Abernaih>'s  army  is  a  clear  si^n  of 
our  times 

If  authorities  do  not  come  across  with 
all  demands,  however  unreasonable,  the 
order  of  the  day  is  marchinu,  sit-ins.  and 
in  this  case,  campouts 

Today  the  direction  of  this  Nation  is 
■government  by  minority  pressure  groups. 
If  this  trend  continues,  then  tomorrow 
we  may  well  have  government  bv  mub 
rule  We  will  indeed  reach  a  stale  of  per- 
manent itnarohy.  as  ,\e  are  even  now 
attaining  a  state  of  ti-mporary  anaiThy 
in  our  great  cities  with  ever-greater 
irequency. 

Tlie  prospective  spectacle  of  the  park 
and  public  .ueas  m  our  Nation's  Capital 
being  commandeered  by  organized  mb- 
blf  is  appallini; 

These  park  and  public  areas  are  for 
use  by  all  the  ^n-ople  of  our  Nation  They 
were  never  intended  to  be  usurped  by  a 
few.  whose  purpose  is  to  use  them  to 
pressure  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
i4ress  to  meet  their  demands 

Moreover,  the  very  presence  of  this 
latter-day  Cox  s  army  camped  out  in 
P  irks  areas  is  an  open  invitation  to  fur- 
ther riots  and  bloodshed  here  in  the 
Nations  Capital 


It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  had  more 
than  our  share  this  year 

If  the  administration  permits  this 
campout.  then  the  next  step  will  be  sit- 
ins  and  takeovers  of  our  Government 
offices  In  fact  vvc  had  thl.^  attempt  last 
year  m  the  rnaich  on  the  Pentagon  Only 
Federal  troops  prevented  serious  disrup- 
tion of  our  defense  effort 

We  are  inviting  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  similar  to  what 
happened  at  Columbia  University 
recently  when  students  seized  the  i)resi- 
dents  office 

Last  year  s  inarch  on  the  Pentagon  is 
proof  positive  that  the  bond  provision 
in  this  bill  is  badly  needed.  The  direct 
cost  to  Uncle  Sam  of  cleaning  up  the 
destruction  and  me.ss  of  the  marchers, 
the  heavy  dollar  outlay  for  the  police 
overtime,  transportation  and  care  of 
Federal  troops  brought  in  to  protect  the 
Pentagon  has  been  estimated  at  over  a 
million  dollars. 

We  are  also  sending  a  copy  of  the  bill 
luider  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  urging  him  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  bill. 


.ARMY  OF  VIKTNAM  HEPUI3LIC  AP- 
PROACHINC}  CAPABILITY'  TO  AS- 
SUME ALMOST  ANY  COMBAT 
ROLE 

Mr  MURPHY  (jf  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to 
addre.ss  the  House  tor  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  'he  gentleman  from 
New  Yi.rk'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
California  .Mr  Waldie  I  and  I  partici- 
pated m  a  special  order  which  described 
in  detail  the  results  of  our  visit  to  Viet- 
nam of  the  period  Apnl  19  to  24 

In  order  to  add  to  what  we  stated 
yesterday,  and  in  light  of  the  activities  in 
the  Ashau  Valley  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  conduct  of  military  operations 
throughout  the  countn>-  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam's  Army  is  approach- 
ing the  point  today  where  they  are  be- 
coming completely  capable  of  assuming 
almost  any  combat  role  They  have  not 
been  defeated  m  a  major  engagement  in 
the  last  year  in  Vietnam 

The  Tet  offensive  particularly  points 
out  that  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
city  of  Hue  that  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  driven  out  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  South  Vietnam 
within  a  3-day  period  This  shows  a  lack 
of  sustaining  combat  ability  on  the  iiart 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong. 
but  it  also  shows  a  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  and  the  application 
of  rnilitan  principles  on  the  part  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army. 

I  think  the  ;x)int  that  is  made  here, 
and  I  cannot  emphasize  this  too  stron'^- 
ly  IS  that  we  will  see  in  the  near  future 
an  asumptlon  of  the  major  combat  role 
by  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam;  as  I  said 
yesterday  this  army  will  reach  a  total  of 
800.000  to  900.000  men  in  the  near  future. 

I  think  that  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 


ican troops  and  a  .scaling  down  of  the 
American  military  presence  in  Vietnam  is 
deflnitely  within  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  the  loeical  a.ssumptlon  of  the  combat 
and  occuijation  and  pacification  role  in 
the  country  of  Vietnam  will  be  done  by 
the  Vietnamese  Anny.  and  we  will  .see 
the  der.scalation  by  the  United  States  and 
a  withdrawal  of  major  United  StAt^s 
forces  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  announce  th.at  I  .lust 
ini.ssed  the  vote  on  the  N.ASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  because  I  was  on  offic.al  business 
this  afternoon  at  the  State  Department. 
My  office  phoned  me  there  when  thf^  voff 
was  called,  as  we  had  arranged  Though 
I  left  at  once.  I  became  tied  up  in  the 
afternoon  rush  hour  traffic.  In  spite  of 
making  evei-y  effort  to  make  it  to  the 
Capitol  in  time  to  vote.  I  did  r.ot  make  it 
in  time  to  qualify. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
nay." 


POLISH   CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  i)revious 
older  of  tlie  House,  the  centleman  from 
Illmo's  Mr.  PrriNSKi  I  is  recognized  for 
•10  minutes 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Si>eak' r.  tomor- 
row. May  '},  1968.  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  Poli.sh  Constitution,  which  origi- 
nated in  1791.  and  stands  today  as  a 
.■ribol  of  the  inspinns^  endeavor  of  men 
to  attam  autonomv  s'.'-rnaled  by  ihc  con- 
;ent  of  the  governed 

Polish  Constitution  Day  is  appropri- 
ately observed  in  American  cities 
throughout  our  Nation  by  e:iizens  of 
Polish  descent,  and  this  holidav  carries 
with  it  the  same  burning  desire  for  free- 
dom for  Poland  which  was  sought  so 
de.speratoly  by  Poland  m  1791. 

Tliough  short  lived.  Poland's  inde- 
i)endeiit  statt  carried  with  it  a  determi- 
nation to  be  counted  as  a  people  appalled 
by  the  tyrannical  ieatures  of  tlie  old  sys- 
tem. Cla.ss  d'stinctions  were  virtually 
eliminated.  People  were  free  to  worship 
as  their  conscience  directed  The  elec- 
torate was  enlarged,  and  many  of  the 
I  conomic  barriers  between  tlie  nobility 
and  the  merchants  were  removed. 

D'?sp:te  the  overwhelming  acceptance 
of  their  Constitution  and  plea  for  inde- 
pendence, the  people  of  Poland  were 
overcome  soon  after  the  enactment  of 
their  Constitution  by  their  tyrannical 
neighbors  and  became  easy  prey  to  the 
fores  against  which  her  people  so  des- 
perately fought 

.Although  the  present  rulers  of  Poland 
have  abolished  lecocnit'on  of  May  3  ns 
a  holiday,  this  day  continues  to  hold  un- 
equivocal meaning  in  the  hearts  of 
Polish  .Americans  in  America  and  free 
countries  of  the  world  where  such  rec- 
osnition  is  not  suppressed. 

For  May  3  continues  to  .symbolize  the 
struggle  for  freedom  which  has  charac- 
terized the  spirit  of  the  Polish  neople  for 
more  than  1.000  years 

May  3  is  :iot  only  a  Polish  holiday.  It 
is  a  day  of  reaffirmation  for  all  freedom 
loving  people  who  rededicate  their  be- 
lief in  the  dignity  of  man. 


May 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point, 
related  background  material  prepared 
by  the  Polish  American  Congress  on  the 
annivensary  of  Polish  Constitution  Day: 
Polish  .Xmi^rkan  Congress.  Inc  . 

Wash  I'lgtoii .  I)  C. 
E\er  since  Pclimt  ciriipcl  President  Roose- 
vell's  iiri'cilade  as  ■•he  mspiratuui  <if  nations" 
in  the  World  War  II  years,  tlie  United  States 
Congress  annually  p.iys  tribnte  to  this  val- 
iant nation  in  coniniemr. rating  us  national 
holiday  of  May  3rd  As  you  know.  May  :ird 
marksihe  pro<'l,imation  and  adoption  of  Po- 
land's fonslitutlon  of  1791.  one  <jf  the  most 
liberal  and  progressive  legislation  of  18tli 
Century   Europe 

The  Soviet-impused  roinnninist  dict.ilor- 
shlp  ni  Poland,  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
Polish  cultural  iradilions.  abolished  May  ;jrd 
as  tlie  Nat  Ion. il  Hol'.dav  of  Poland.  Tlie  ob- 
servance of  this  j;real  day  of  Polish  renas- 
cence IS  left  to  the  Polos  living  abroad  and 
to  their  descendants 

.•\niericans  of  Polish  ancestry  have  kept 
and  will  keep  l.oth  witli  this  noble  Iprucv 
tliat  speaks  of  ttie  moral  strength  and  great 
civic  virtue  .oid  wisdom  of  their  lorefathers. 
The  Polisii  .American  Congress,  speaking 
for  ten  million  Polisli  .Americans,  would 
greatly  and  sincerely  ^ippreciate  yoor  partici- 
pation in  this  year's  program  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  on  May  3rd. 

Tlie  1968  liatioiial  lioliday  of  the  Polisli 
people  wlio  never  accepted  communist  ten- 
ets, coincides  with  otlier  significant  events 
in    Poland's    history. 

This  year  will  be  the  2.'ith  .mnlversary  uf 
the  tragic  death  of  General  Wladyslaw  Hi- 
korskl.  free  Poland's  wartime  leader  and 
statesman;  the  TOtli  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  radium  by  Madame  Sklodowska- 
Curle.  the  emnient  daughter  of  Polar.d  and 
one  of   the   treat   scientists  of   all   times. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  50tli 
anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of  the  Polish  Re- 
public alter  one  and  a  half  centuries  <jf  par- 
tition and   foreign  •-ubiugation. 

In  1918  Poland  regained  her  independence 
and  freedom,  due  to  valiant  fighting  of  her 
volunteer  armies  under  Pilsudskl  and  Haller. 
.ind  due  to  patriotic  sacrifices  of  lenace  Jan 
P.iderewskl  and  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
Roman  Dmowskl. 

This  rebirth  of  completely  free  and  inde- 
pendent Poland  liappened  in  contradiction 
to  prevailing,  at  that  time,  currents  In  inter- 
national affairs.  Tlie  diplomatic  mi.sconcep- 
tions  ..bout  the  Polish  cause  at  that  time 
were  dispelled  by  cur  great  President  Wood- 
row  wr..son  who  in  his  13th  point  of  the  gen- 
er.U  peace  preliminaries  insisted  on  a  free 
and  independent  Poland  with  an  access  to 
the  Baltic 

Poland  did  not  tnjov  lier  freedom  and  in- 
deijendence  tor  long.  Within  twenty  years  her 
tr.tditlonal  enemies.  Germany  and  Russia, 
."tTect.ed  another  partition  and  pluneed  the 
world  into  the  holoaiust  of  World  War  II. 

The  point,  that  sustained  the  Polish  faith 
in  a  hotter  future  is  this: — y^•hat  has  hap- 
pened fifty  years  ago  when  Poland  rose  from 
the  ashes,  is  bound  to  happen  again.  ■■Poland 
is  not  lost."  states  the  Polish  national  an- 
them The  Poles  everywhere  in  the  world  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  coming  in  which  inter- 
national lustice  will  be  meted  out  by  myste- 
rious forces  of  history,  and  Poland  again  will 
return  to  the  western  family  of  nations  as 
a  free,  independent  and  sovereign  state. 

We,  in  .America,  ran  do  much  to  sustain 
that  faith  and  keep  the  hope  of  the  Polish 
nation  alive.  A  creat  moral  contribution  to- 
ward this  end  will  be  this  year's  observance 
of  May  3rd  Constitution  in  both  chambers 
of  the  United  States  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Charles  Buhke. 
Washington  Represpntative. 


May  3  -  The  Polish   N.^tional  Holiday 

On  May  3rd  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  m  many  countries  celebrate 
a  Polish  national  holiday— the  Polish  Third 
of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  St.ites.  wherever  .Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live,  m  cities  .oid  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  tills  liollday  is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  tliroughout  the 
month  of  May  to  pay  tribute  to  tlie  Polish 
nation  and  to  remind  lellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  lib- 
eralism in   Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3rd  m  1791.  barely  two  years 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by  the 
United  States  in  1789.  tluit  Poland  without  u 
bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  disorder 
succeeded  in  reforming  lier  jniblic  life  and 
In  eradicating  her  Internal  decline.  But  this 
great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
came  to  tlie  Poles  too  late  and  did  not  lore- 
stall  the  third  partition  of  Poland  ir.  1795 
by  Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria 

POLAND    I'lONl-.F.RKD    l.IUtRALLiM     I  .\     irilOl'K 

The  greatness  of  the  May  Tlilrd  Polish 
Constitution  consisted  m  tlie  fact  that  it 
eliminated  with  one  stroke  tlie  most  lunda- 
mental  weaknesses  of  the  Piilish  iiarliamen- 
tary  and  social  system.  I'lie  Poles  raised  this 
great  moment  in  their  history  to  the  lore- 
iront  of  their  tradition  rather  than  .oiv  one 
of  their  anniversaries  "1  glorious  \ictorifs  or 
heroic  revolutions 

Wc  Americans  who  iiave  been  reared  in  tlu' 
principle  given  us  as  a  birthrn'ht  In-  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  state. 
which  is  the  ])rimary  postulate  in  tlie  1791 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  tliis  truism 
cut  oH  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  iMiIiiical 
tradition  completely  Irom  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  m 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national. 
sovereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  Irom  Po- 
land was  then,  as  u  has  Ijeen  throughout 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  unto  tixiay, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  m  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  In  1795  Russian  and  Prus- 
.slan  soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  ui  partition 
and  rape  her.  In  1939  Russian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  ab- 
solute totalitarianism  systems  of  ni-./lsm  and 
communism  again  felt  the  danger  of  true 
liberalism  coming  from  Polund  just  as  m 
1791. 

In  the  Polish  Tlilrd  of  May  Constitution 
this  liberalism  was  formulated  m  these 
words: 

"All  pov^-er  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation." 

AMERICAN    AND    POLISH    CONSTITfTIONS 
SI^iILARLY    INSPIRED 

The  philosophy  of  government  di.scern- 
able  throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish 
constitution  leads  one  to  believe  tiiat  the 
American  people  and  the  Polish  people  liad 
each  drawn  inspiration  for  their  respective 
constitutions    irom    the    same    source 

.Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  Mav  the 
Third  deepens  the  taith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  Aniprican 
of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans 
of  Poland's  destiny  m  the  history  ui  man- 
kind, and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  justice,  even  though  Poland  once  more 
has  been  deprived  of  her  independence, 
sovereignty  and  her  territory  by  one  of  our 
former  allies.  .Soviet  Russia,  with  the  con- 
sent of  other  United  Nations. 

The    25th    .Anniver'-arv    oi     inr    Oibrai.t,\p. 

Tragedy  :    Gen.  Wladyslaw  Sikorski 

General    Wladyslaw    Sikorski    belongs    to 

the  front  rank   of  the  outstanding  military 

leaders  and  statesmen  of  World  War  Tw,'o. 


After  Poland's  catastrol^he  of  .'■^eiiteml^er, 
1939,  he  reorganized  Polish  Armed  Forces  In 
the  West,  became  tlielr  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Poland's  Premier  and  and  Minis- 
ter of  War 

This  Polish-Government  in  Exile  at  first 
was  granted  extra-territorial  rlght-s  In 
Angers.  France,  formed  .'■everal  Infantrv  Di- 
visions, a  nucleus  of  armed  .md  paratroop 
brigades,  renovated  the  Polish  Air  Force  and 
placed  at  the  Allied  Powers'  disposition  Po- 
lish Navy  consisting  of  four  submarines, 
two  cruisers,  numerous  smaller  craft^s  and 
considernble  ,omp(>nent  of  merchant 
marine 

After  the  debacle  of  France  .md  after  the 
British  withdrawal  from  Dunkirk.  General 
Sikorski  managed  to  transfer  the  bulk  of 
the  Polish  Army,  the  entire  Air  Force,  Navy 
.Old   merchant  marine   to  Great   Britain. 

.At  !ho  lime  when  the  tate  of  Eni;l.oid  .ind 
,.f  the  Western  World  hung  In  l)ala;\ee.  I'ollsh 
Army  guarded  Scotland.  Polish  Navy  coti- 
tnbut.-d  to  the  destruction  of  the  dreaded 
Gernuin  pocket  battleships,  and  the  I'olt-li 
.Air  Force  .i-fdunted  for  one  third  of  i  hi' 
German  air.-raft  destroyed  ourini'  t'.e  .  lui^i.il 
Battle  of  Gre:it   Britain   m   1940 

At  the  same  lime,  the  Polish  Army  ex- 
IJanded  Its  .irmored  Brit!adc  lei  a  Division 
-.vliieli  took  i)art  in  Ihe  invasion  of  Gennanv 
.Old  eomplefHi  the  training  and  outfittlm,' 
the  .Airborne  Brigade  which  went  through  its 
baptism  of  lire  with  flying  colors  in  Falnlse 
other  Polish  unlt.s  gained  inlhi  irv  f.ime  l:i 
battles  from  N.irvik  M  Tobruk  and  c  rov^ned 
their  heroic  aelilevemenls  with  t!ie  eoncpiest 
of  Monte  Cassino 

In  tie  midst  of  these  iniltlarv  activities  m 
the  West.  General  Sikorski  paid  (lose  atten- 
tion to  the  organization  ..nd  etlcctiveness  (.f 
Ihe  Polish  Home  Army  which  tied  d.)wn  some 
40  German  Division'-  m  Poland  t  ;,r.'UL'hout 
the  v.ar 

He  was  al.so  instrumental  in  organizing  .oi 
effective  aid  to  the  .Jews  singled  out  by  the 
Germans  for  complete  annllulaiion  •■.Acikhi 
Zeetxla"  (ilreeted  and  linance<l  by  'lie  Polish 
Government  in  London  was  the  only  official 
and  well  organized  aid  to  the  Jews  during 
the  war 

It  was  not   L-ranted   to  General  Sikorski   Xo 
see  all  his  f.ir-reachim;  plans  to  ,  ompletioii. 
He    was    killed    in    an    airplane    ^  rash    m 
Gibraltar  on  July  4    194:? 

Ihe  clrr-umstances  of  his  sudden  deatli  .-re 
still  shrouded  in  mysterv. 
Was  it  an  accident '^ 
Was  il  a  sabotage'' 
Was  it   a  jilanned  jiolri  al  murdiT? 
.Some  dav  tlie  truth   will  out    Perliaps  not 
in  our  liletime.  but  in  a  distant  future,  the 
tragedy  that  weighted  so  lieavily  on  the  late 
of  Poland  will   be  explained 

Gener.il  Wladyslaw  Sikorski  was  born  oil 
May  '20.  1881.  in  Tuszow.  District  of  Mielec. 
He 'was  reared  and  completed  jirimary  edu- 
cation m  Hvzne— the  site  of  the  Technical 
Institute  \\-hich  is  being  built  with  American 
..Id  in  lionor  of  Sikorski 

In  1908  .Sikorski  received  his  ma.ster  degree 
.n  (Hgmcenng  irom  the  Lwow  Polytechnic 
As  a  student  and  later  as  .i  young  profes- 
sional man.  he  v.  as  \ery  active  m  organizing 
Polisli  vouth  into  para-mllitary  units  with 
.nfantrv  training.  In  later  years  they  were 
to  become  ihe  nucleus  of  the  Polish  Legions 
■.vhich  fought  valiantly  for  the  restoration  of 
Poland. 

In  1914.  at  the  outbreak  of  World  W'ar  One. 
sikorski  resigned  his  commis.=ion  in  the 
.Austrian  .Army  and  joined  tlie  sUifT  of  the 
Polish  Legion  formed  ;oid  readied  for  battles 
•inder  the  command  of  Josef  Pilsudskl.  who 
later  became  the  Chief  of  State  and  the 
First  Marshal  of  reborn  Poland. 

In  1918.  Sikorski  became  commander  of 
the  military  districts  of  southern  Poland 
and  Silesia  "(Malopolska  and  Slask).  and  re- 
raptured  Lwow  in  epic  struggles  with  the 
Bolshevik  forces. 


\vm 
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In  Uie  decisive  batUe  uf  WtirNaw  of  Auijust 
15.  1320.  known  aa  the  Miracle  of  Uie  Vis- 
tula Cieneral  SHctirsK:  comnianded  The  Fifth 
Polls^.  Army  on  the  lefc  flank  of  main  force 
defending  Warsaw  WUh  successful  assaults 
Lin  StAlet  forces  la  Naslelsk.  Plonak  and  Pul- 
tusk.  he  helped  to  rout  the  Red  Army  that 
was  p<ilsed  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  and 
threatened  to  march  westward  to  Berlin  and 
Pans 

In  Ii)2t  22.  Gener.il  Sikorskl  reorganized 
the  PolUh  .Armed  Forces  as  the  Army  Chief 
of  stdS. 

In  December,  1922.  In  the  dark  hours  of 
the  .-ebiirn  Polish  Republic,  precipitated  bv 
the  assas-sl nation  of  its  first  elected  Presi- 
dent N-irutowicz.  Slkorski  became  Prime 
Minuter  and  Minister  of  Interior  Through 
reso'.  ite  acts  of  political  wisdom,  he  brought 
peace  to  the  turbulent  land. 

Under  hla  premiership  the  port  of  Gdynia 
was  planned  and  began  to  rise  as  one  of  the 
most  :Tu>dern  por's  in  Buripe,  and  one  of  the 
most  impcrtant  pi^rts  in  the  Baltic 

General  SlkorsKl  retlr^-d  from  the  military 
.ind  p'-ibUc  service  la  1928  to  devote  his  time 
to  study  if  mcxlern  military  science  Among 
.■lis  sir.t;u;arlv  perceptive  writings  on  mili- 
tary ma'ters.  the  most  Important  Is  a  study 
if  an  tl-i-u  warfare  entitled  The  Future 
War.  I. a  EussibUltles  and  Character"  It  re- 
celv<Hl  the  highest  award  of  the  French  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  m  the  1930s  became  a 
must  ■  reading  for  French  and  British  offi- 
cers 

FTLin  October.  1939  :o  the  fall  of  France 
m  April.  Iil40.  Gener.V  jlkorskl  devoted  his 
time  .\nd  energy  to  organize  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment-! n-Ifxlle  and  the  Polish  Armed 
Forces  In  the  West. 

After  the  f.iU  of  Prance.  General  -Slltorskl 
signed  a  Polish-British  treaty  In  August, 
1940.  based  Polish  Armed  Forces  .n  England 
and  tne  PolLsh  Government  m  Loudon. 

After  the  Oennan  invasion  of  Russia  m 
July.  1941.  Oeneril  Slltorskl  signed  a  Polish- 
Soviet  treaty  which  provided  for  the  libera- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Polish 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  in  Russia  and 
for  the  formation  of  the  PoU.-Jh  Army  under 
the  commanc:  of  General  Wladyslaw  .Anders. 

Russia,  however,  soon  pro\c'd  Its  Intra- 
sigence m  de  i!lng  with  the  Poles  Becoming 
stronger  due  mostly  to  American  aid.  Russfti 
began  to  break  promises  solemnly  u;lven  and 
guaranteed  in  the  Polish-Soviet  treaty 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre  in  which  the  Russians  mur- 
dered ver  13,01)0  Polish  Dtncers  taken  Into 
the  3o'  let  captivity  in  193l>  as  prisoners  of 
war 

Tlie  discovery  was  made  in  April.  1943 
Russia  to  save  face,  accused  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment of  ::oP.aboratlon  with  Germany  .ind 
threatened  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  P--\lsh  Government  In  London. 

In  these  critical  times  Genera!  Slkorskl 
came  to  the  United  Sta"e.s  twice  md  con- 
ferred with  President  Roosevelt  on  the  future 
'f  Poland  and  post-war  Europe 

He  :ilso  undertook  an  inspection  tour  to 
the  N-.ir  East  where  Polish  military  units 
w»r-  :  irmed  by  those  who  managed  to  get 
J. It     :   Russia. 

\rter  six  weeks  of  Inspection,  conferences, 
re-orgaalzatlonal  directives.  General  Slkorskl 
was  returning  to  England  with  a  stop-over 
la  Gibraltar 

That  is  when  the  tragedy  struck. 

Poland  lost  lia  beloved  leader  who  personl- 
fled  the  hope  of  a  better  future  in  freedom 
and  democracy 

The  Allies  lost  one  of  the  great  military 
minus 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  late 
13th-centu!-y  h:stor>-  of  Poland  is  full  of 
fateful  happenings,  but  !t  Is  also  marked 
with  an  uutstandlng  event  of  great  sig- 
nificance. That  even  was  the  drawing  up 
of  a  new  Constitution  for  the  country, 


one  that  was  aimed  at  transforming  and 
rivodernlzing  Poland's  old  and  unwieldly 
governmental  machinery,  ihus  strength- 
enini?  the  government  in  its  eflort  to  cope 
•Aith  Its  internal  and  external  problems 
Late  in  the  I780's.  Poland's  leaders  .saw 
tlie  imperative  need  for  such  a  i-adical 
reform,  and  a  committee  '<'>'^a  appointed 
by  'he  Diet — the  Lt-gislature — to  draw- 
up  a  new  Constitution  Tliis  task  was 
undertaken  by  a  group  of  youths  who 
were  inspired  witii  definite  and  progres- 
sive Ideas  And  tiie  Constitution  they 
prepared  embodied  tlieir  advanced  ideas 
riie  Constitution  wlucii  this  cummitlee 
.-.ubmitted  to  tiie  Uiet.  and  which  was 
promulgated  im  May  A.  ITin.  was  a  dem- 
ocratic document.  By  it.s  provisions  Po- 
land became  a  constitutional  monarchy 
The  i>juers  of  the  monarch  were  con- 
siderablj'  limited,  and  he  was  to  exer- 
ci.se  his  authority  through  his  minl.stcrs. 
Irresponsible  council-iype  i^overnment 
'.\as  cast  aside,  and  minlstenal  respon- 
sibility was  introduced  to  take  its  place 
Personal  privileges  lornierly  enjoyed  by 
the  tew  were  made  available  to  all  towns- 
men, and  the  peasantry  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Reli- 
gious freedom  was  guaranteed  Many  in- 
tricate and  ob.st>lete  leatures  of  the  old 
system  were  eliminated,  and  class  dis- 
tinctions among  citizens  were  reduced 

All  these  feat,ures  represented  a  de- 
cided advance  u\er  anyllung  yet  known 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Kurope  Tiius  the 
Polish  Constitution  u.shered  in  a  new  age. 
not  only  for  the  Poles  but  also  for  many 
other  East  European  peoples 

Alas,  the  unhappy  Poles  did  not  have 
the  opiKjrtunity  to  live  for  long  under 
the  new  democratic  Constitution  of 
1791.  Soon  alter  its  promulgation  Poland 
was  attacked  and  invaded  by  its  greedy 
neightKjrs,  and  then  partitioned  among 
.them.  Free  and  independent  Poland  wa.s 
fro  more,  and  the  .^plrit  of  its  Constitu- 
tion lived  only  m  tlie  hearts  and  minds 
of  t'.e  Polisli  people.  That  pint  gave 
birth  to  the  recreated  Poiisii  Republic  m 
1918  Since  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  war, 
the  Poles  have  not  known  freedom,  but 
tiiey  are  atill  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence.  On  the  177th 
anniversarj'  observance  of  their  Consti- 
tution Day  we  hope  they  will  soon  re- 
gain the  freedom  tiiey  have  .so  httie 
enjoyed  but  so  much  deserve 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Speaker.  May 
3  marks  the  proclamation  and  adoptiou 
01  Poland's  Constitution  of  1791.  one  of 
the  most  liberal  and  progressive  legisla- 
tive measures  of  ;8th-century  Europe. 

On  this  date,  Poles  across  the  iilobe 
pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  nation  which 
was  one  .if  the  first  pioneers  of  liberal- 
ism m  Europe 

We  aie  deeply  indebted  to  the  Poles 
and  should  ne\er  forget  tiieir  threat  con- 
tribution toward  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

Thuunh  the  Polish  nation  now  lies 
within  the  confines  of  communism.  I  am 
certain  that  a  strong  national  spirit  still 
Dievails  and  that  one  day  .soon  tins 
^reat  nation  will  once  again  enjoy  Its 
freedom  to  pursue  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  events  In 
Europe   m   the  late    18th   century  were 


fraught  With  overtones  of  Impending 
di.saster  for  the  people  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion, who  had  already  suffered  much 
from  the  animosities  of  their  neighbors 
The  geography  of  Poland  left  the  coun- 
try with  little  in  the  way  of  natural  de- 
fen.st's.  and  strong  nations  on  either  side, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  constituted  a  peren- 
nial threat  lo  the  Polish  sovereignty. 
When  Russia  and  Au.stria  became  in- 
\olved  m  a  war  against  the  Ottoman 
rurks.  the  pre.ssures  against  the  Poles 
Aere  at  least  lessened  on  one  side.  Then 
Prussia  entered  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  Poles  were  able  to  breathe 
lieelv  for  the  tir.st  time  in  many  years 

ro  this  troubled  .scene  were  added  the 
reforms  spawned  by  the  revolution  in 
France  and  the  radical  ideas  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  that  emanated  from  the 
new  democracy  arising  in  Western  Eu- 
rope In  1788.  the  Polish  Diet  beuian  de- 
liberations on  much-need''d  political  re- 
lorm.s — reforms  \vhlch  had  been  partial- 
Iv  jjostponed  because  of  the  external 
ihieats  hanging  over  the  Nation,  After 
.?  veais  of  debate,  discu.'^sion  and  arpu- 
ment — under  a  renewed  threat  from  the 
Russians.  wfi;i  were  in  the  final  staues  of 
their  var  with  Turkey — the  Diet  !>e!Jan 
the  final  drafting  of  a  new  constitution 
in  early  1791. 

On  May  .i  of  that  year.  King  Stanislas 
read  the  Constitution  to  an  overflow 
crowd  of  Diet  memberr.  and  citizens  and 
awaited  tiie  verdict  of  ins  subjects  on  a 
document  wliich  he  believed  would  make 
Poland  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  mod- 
ern states  in  Europe.  The  callenes  and 
the  chamber  immediately  acclaimed  t!ie 
new  Constitution,  and  except  for  a  few 
dissenters  who  feared  losing  their  special 
privileges,  approved  of  the  Constitution 
en  bloc.  King  Stanislas  immediately 
.-.wore  allegi.'.nce  to  the  Constitution  and 
all  Poland  broke  into  a  spontaneous  dis- 
play of  loy  and  appreciation. 

But  the  hai)piness  and  pride  of  the 
Poles  was  snort  lived.  The  Russians, 
under  the  strong  leadership  of  Empress 
Catherine  U.  decided  that  the  dangerous 
democratic  iieresy  of  their  neighbor 
could  not  be  tolerated.  On  April  8,  1792. 
the  Russian  armies  invaded  Poland  and 
within  a  year  they  had  destroyed  not  only 
the  Constitution  but  the  countr>'  as  well 
On  September  23.  1793.  Poland  was  par- 
titioned between  the  Prussians  and  the 
Russians,  and  the  Constitution  of  1791 
was  dead 

But  the  inemor>-  of  that  brief  period  of 
democracy  and  freedom  did  not  die  with 
the  Constitution  Liberty-loving  Poles 
and  freem.en  evcr^-where  remember  the 
death  of  the  P.-ilish  nation  at  the  hands 
of  tyrants,  and  await  the  day  when  once 
again  Poland  imder  a  dem.ocratic  Con- 
stitution. wUl  rejoin  the  council  of  demo- 
cratic nations. 

Now  tiiat  the  anniversaiy  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  is  at  hand. 
I  salute  the  .spirit  of  free  Poland  and  re- 
aifinn  my  faith  that  the  new  version  of 
tyranny  which  presently  afflicts  Poland — 
the  Commuiaist  dictatorship — will  one 
day  be  banished  by  the  proud  and  free- 
dom-loving Polish  people. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Polish 
people     everjw'here — except,      imfortu- 
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nately.  those  in  Poland — and  citizens  of 
Polish  origin  in  many  countries,  will 
mark  tomorrow  the  177th  anniversary  of 
Poland  s  Constitution. 

The  Soviet-imposed  Communist  dic- 
tatorship in  Poland  abolished  May  3  as 
the  national  hohday  of  Poland — one 
more  step  in  the  effort  to  stifle  and  de- 
stroy Fr  hsh  cultural  traditions. 

Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  in  par- 
ticular have  kept  and  will  continue  to 
keep  laitli  with  this  noble  legacy  that 
bpeaks  of  the  moral  strength  and  great 
civic  \irtue  and  wisdom  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

Poland  s  Constitution,  proclaimed  and 
adopted  on  May  3,  1791,  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  liberal  and  progressive  docu- 
ments of  18th-centur>'  Europe. 

Just  2  years  after  the  United  States 
adoptf-d  Its  Constitution  in  1789,  Poland 
adopted  its  own  Constitution — and  with- 
out a  bloody  revolution  or  even  a  dis- 
order Poland's  jubilance  over  its  great 
rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy  was 
shortlivtxi.  however.  Three  years  later, 
Poland  underwent  a  third  partition  by 
Ru.^sia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  t-reat  .significance  of  Poland's 
Constitution  was  that  it  eliminated  with 
one  stroke  the  most  fundamental  weak- 
nesses of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  .system. 

Poland  indeed  pioneered  liberalism  in 
Europe,  and  there  are  many  who  are 
convinced  that  the  American  people  and 
tlie  Polish  iieople  drew  inspiration  for 
tlieir  respective  constitutions  from  the 
same  source. 

There  are  three  other  anniversaries 
this  year  of  significant  events  in  Poland's 

histoiy: 

First.  The  25th  anniversary  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Slkorskl 
free  Poland's  wartime  leader  and  states- 
man 

Second.  The  70th  anniversary  of  the 
discoveiT  of  radium  by  Madame  Sklod- 
owska-Curie,  the  eminent  daughter  of 
Poland  and  one  of  the  great  scientists  of 
all  time. 

Third.  The  50th  anniversarx'  of  the  re- 
birth of  the  Polish  Republic  after  one 
and  a  h.alf  centuries  of  partition  and 
iorelpn  subjugation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  editorial 
about  Poland's  Constitution  appears  in 
the  April  27  edition  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Journal,  published  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
With  perm.ission,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
editorial! 

The  Grr.AT  CoNSTrrurxoN  op  Mat  3,  1791 

During  the  month  of  May  the  American 
p.ilonla  win  celebrate  the  177th  anniversary 
•  f  Peliiiids  Constitution  of  the  Third  of  May, 
1791.  .\rprcprlate  exercises  will  be  held  in 
eommunitles  heavily  populated  with  Pol- 
.\ms.  .Seme  areas  are  planning  parades  and 
outdoor  manifestations. 

What  v.as  fo  special  about  the  Constitu- 
tion. Tramed  at  a  time  when  the  old  Polish 
ri-immor.';\-ealth  was  being  torn  asunder  by 
the  three  autocratic  p)owers  of  Russia,  Prussia 
and  Austria? 

After  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia  engl- 
:;eered  ;r.  1772  the  first  partition  that  de- 
prived Pol.and  of  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
much  of  Its  central  and  southern  heartland,  a 
treat  reform  movement  began.  While  Russia 
was  at  war  with  Turkey,  the  Polish  Diet  met 
in  1788  :o  strengthen  the  republic's  political 
life. 


Groundwork  for  this  "Great  Diet"  had  been 
laid  by  the  writings  of  the  educator-patriot, 
Stanislas  Konarskl,  and  a  powerful  pamph- 
let ("Warnings  for  Poland")  of  another  bril- 
liant priest  and  scholar,  Stanlslae  Stas^yc. 
Their  enlightened  devotion  to  democracy — 
contrasting  remarkably  with  the  Western 
European  clergy's  then  blind  loyalty  to  feu- 
daliFm— was  shared  by  another  priest.  Hugo 
KollataJ  (KoUontall.  who  became  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  a  republican  reform  group,  the 
Party  of  Patriots. 

Inspired  by  the  French  Revolution's  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  Man.  this  group  de- 
cided to  lose  no  time  in  writing  a  new  con- 
stitution. King  Stanislaus  August  collabor- 
ated with  KollataJ  and  a  few  others  in  writing 
and  putting  It  into  law.  Edmund  Burke  hailed 
this  "bloodless  Polish  revolution."  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  mad  extremism  of  the  French 
revolution. 

I  he  Third  of  May  Constitution  crowned  the 
labors  of  the  Great  Diet  and  the  whole  evolu- 
tion of  Poland's  parliamentary  system  that 
began  in  the  two-hotise  Diet  created  in  1493 
In  a  preamble  and  11  articles  It  refonned 
completely  the  natlon'b  political,  social  and 
administrative  life. 

The  constitution  aboli.shed  the  worst 
abuses  frcm  which  Poland  had  been  t^lck 
and  dying,  including  the  •■Uberum  veto,"  by 
which  the  negative  vote  of  one  Diet  member 
could  wreck  any  Ipglslatlve  measure.  It  ended 
the  election  of  kiiips,  whicl"'  had  onabled 
foreign  powers  to  place  memi;ers  of  their 
royal  houses  on  the  Polish  throne 

The  executive  power,  however,  was 
strengthened  by  giving  the  king  a  council 
of  ministers  resembling  a  modern  cabinet. 
In  the  legislative  branch  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  as  the  direct  representative  of  the 
nation,  was  given  preponderance  of  power 
over  the  senate. 

The  economic  barriers  between  the  land- 
owning nobles  and  towns  people  were  broken 
down.  The  latter  recovered  judicial  autonomy 
they  had  enjoyed  as  early  as  the  13th  cen- 
tury and  received  the  right  to  high  office, 
magistracies  and  representation  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Just  as  the  American  Constitution  was 
Influenced  by  Montesquieu's  "Spirit  of  Laws." 
so  also  was  the  organization  of  the  Polish 
government.  The  Poles  did  not  follow  blindly 
the  French  revolutionaries.  The  Third  of  May 
Constitution  was  framed  to  meet  peculiar 
conditions,  yet  It  made  possible  a  new.  sound 
and  progressive  national  life.  The  authors, 
by  showing  a  rational  sense  of  moderation 
and  an  understanding  of  the  maxim  that 
politics  is  the  "art  of  the  possible,"  made  a 
compromise  between  the  most  liberal  trends 
of  the  time  and  the  existing  conditions  In 
Poland. 

They  were  faced  with  a  poor  economic  sit- 
uation and  the  unpreparedness  of  the  land- 
owning nobility  for  radical  reforms.  Also  a 
time  factor  was  posed  by  the  Increasing 
threat  of  the  three  surrounding  predatory 
powers.  Consequently,  the  peasant  question 
was  only  partially  solved  for  fear  that  radical 
reforms  would  provoke  opposition  from  even 
the  more  progressive  gentry  and  endanger 
the  whole  project. 

This  revolution  of  the  Third  of  May 
changed  the  views  of  the  outside  world  about 
Poland.  Hitherto,  the  Poles  were  held  a 
troublesome  and  childish  people,  outlandish 
In  their  Ideas,  and  incapable  of  great  and 
decisive  political  action.  The  world  now  be- 
gan to  take  them  more  seriously.  It  appeared 
that  Poland  could  work  out  Its  regeneration 
If  only  outside  powers  left  It  alone. 

This  political  stability  and  the  threat  of 
contagion  of  Its  ideas  frightened  Catherine 
and  her  partners  in  infamy.  They  hastened  a 
second  partition  and,  after  the  heroic  up- 
rising led  by  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  was 
crushed  by  overwhelming  forces,  a  third  and 
final  partition  removed  Poland  from  the  map 
of  Europe  until  the  end  of  World  War  I. 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege once  again  to  salute  the  people  of 
Polish  blood  everywhere  on  this  eve  of 
the  birth  oi  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791.  a  great  and  liistoric  docu- 
ment whose  high  purixjse  is  expressed  m 
these  words  1 

All  power  la  civil  ;  oclety  .-hould  be  derl\ed 
ifoni  the  win  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  prefiervutlon  and  integrity  of 
the  state,  tlie  civil  liberty  and  the  go.xJ  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  iastlni; 
foundation. 

Yet  that  .small  and  t^allant  nation  has 
still  to  enjoy  the  .Lilowuit;  promise  of  Us 
constitution.  Despite  inanuficent  re- 
sistance. It  has  been  overrun  auain  and 
again  by  ruthless  forces  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  but  its  love  of  liberty  has 
never  been  extinguished. 

I  am  proud  to  count  amont;  ilie  i>eople 
of  my  district  many  citizens  of  Polish  or- 
igin, who  contribute  to  the  area  the 
strength,  loyalty,  vitality,  and  sheer  joy 
of  living  so  characteristic  of  their  race. 
I  .jhare  with  ther  the  conviction  that  ihe 
day  li  dravNing  clo-'^er  v.hen  their  prayer 
and  mine — '  Niech  /wyoiezy  Ori-el  Bi.i- 
ly"_may  the  White  Eagle  triumph- 
will  be  lulfil.ed.  and  join  them  in  antici- 
pating the  happy  day  when.  God  willin.5, 
Poland  Will  once  again  be  iree. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Poland,  by  action  ui  .ts  Parlia- 
ment on  May  3.  1791.  adopted  what  his- 
torians t)elieve  to  be  the  first  con.'^titution 
embodying  the  basic  tenets  of  human 
dignity  and  liberty,  imd  established  the 
tjasis  for  real  democracy  and  the  demo- 
cratic development  of  tiiat  nation.  Liib- 
orina  under  the  tremendous  .strain  and 
stress  of  surrounding  dictatorship.;,  v.ith 
Russia.  Pru.ssia.  and  Austria  carvina  out 
or  attemptins  to  appropriate  huge  areas 
within  its  riahtful  boundaries,  the  Polish 
leaders  of  that  day  stood  firm  in  their 
resolve  lo  trive  the  ])eople  of  Poland  a 
form  of  f-'overi'.rnent  founded  on  the 
.same  democratic  principles  which  later 
became  the  foundation  stone  of  our  yreat 
Government. 

Tiiose  were  dark  days  for  the  liberty- 
lovins  i^eople  of  Poland,  with  dictators 
on  all  -ides  threateninsr  to  obliterate  all 
Polish  culture — yes,  even  the  Polish  lan- 
guage—and replacing  them  with  the  cul- 
tures and  lan.auages  of  tlie.se  autocratic 
neighbors.  But  the  national  diet  stood 
firm  in  proclaiming  the  new  con.stitution, 
thus  Ecivin.?  to  the  world  this  new  concept 
of  orderly,  humane  '^'ovcrnment. 

Unfortunately,  the  adoption  of  this 
new  form  ol  arovernment  did  not  end  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  this  Teat  land 
and  its  people.  The  .sinister  influences 
of  L'reed  and  aggression  v.'hich  has  char- 
acterized h"r  ncisht>ors  throueh  the  cen- 
turies and  her  inability,  because  of  her 
treographical  and  physical  makeup  to 
ward  off  the  constant  encroachment  and 
attacks  by  her  neighbors,  brought  about 
the  further  partitioning  in  1836. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuing  bur- 
dens of  foreign  oppression,  the  stalwart 
Poles  never  gave  up  their  quest  for  free- 
dom and  independence.  There  has  re- 
mained within  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Poles  throughout  the  years  the  undying 
belief  and  determination  that  their  ciU- 
tm-e,  theh  patriotism,  their  democratic 
principles  would  ultimately  triimiph  and 
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that  they  would  be  permitted  to  live 
witliin  tneir  riRhtful  borders  in  v)eace 
and  tranQuiUity  That  hope  and  that  be- 
hef  Is  suU  fervently  alive  in  the  present 
population  of  Puirtnd,  crushed  as  il  has 
been  by  the  present  alien  government. 

Dunn>?  the  oppressive  years  of  the 
19th  century  many  of  the  cultural  and 
political  leaders  wer.^  forced  to  flee  their 
homeland,  taking  refuse  in  France,  in 
Eueland.  and  in  our  own  land  of  the 
free  Chopin  fled  to  France,  and  there 
gave  to  the  world  ins  immortal  works 
Earlier  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski,  fired 
with  the  spirit  of  independence  and  lib- 
erty, came  to  our  shores  to  contribute 
immeasurably  to  our  succes.sful  struggle 
for  freedom 

.After  manv  years  of  iore:crn  rule  and 
domination.  Poland  again  became  a  free 
nation  as  a  result  of  our  interce.ssion 
follow  in>{  World  War  I.  It's  leaders  were 
then  faced  w  ith  the  stniggle  of  establtsh- 
tn«  democracy  after  the  tortuous  days 
of  autixrratic  rule  Great  prngre.ss  was 
bema  made  at  times  against  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles,  but  again,  before 
their  dreams  had  been  fulfilled  the  iron 
heel  of  connuerors  ai.d  oppressors  took 
over  their  fair  land  in  19.19.  and  the  all 
too  recurrent  .struggle  for  freedom  and 
liberty  has  been  renewed. 

To  the  eternal  credit  of  Polish  iJeople 
eveiywhere.  the  light  (jf  liberty  remains 
undimmed  It  is  being  carried  and  pre- 
served by  the  faithful  and  detr-rmuied 
Poles  throughout  the  world  The  struggle 
for  freedom  will  not  end  until  Poland 
has  once  more  been  returned  to  the 
circle  of  free  nations,  its  people  assured 
of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  They  rightfully  look 
to  our  Nation  for  this  relief:  they  know- 
that  tile  triumph  of  liberty  and  justice 
throughout  the  world  for  which  we  are 
expending  lur  all  will  be  shared  by  her 
brave  people. 

Th.e  3d  ■  f  May  has  ceased  to  be  .tii 
official  Polish  national  holiday  in  Poland 
But  the  Jd  of  May  rfmams  a  Polish  na- 
tional holiday  in  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Poles,  and  in  all  centers  in  the  United 
States  where  Poles  ur  Americans  of  Pol- 
ish extraction  live  In  numerous  Polish 
national  homes,  the  Polish  flat;  hangs 
proudly  on  this  day.  side  by  side  with 
tile  .American  Stars  and  Stripes  Thou- 
sands of  people  listen  attentively  to  the 
voices  of  the  past.  They  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  Poland  which,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  May  1.  will  be  free 
once  more  and  free  from  a  philosophy 
alien  to  the  Polish  people. 

On  this  anniversary  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  Poland  s  Consntution — a  truly 
democratic  Constitution — I  v\ant  to  urge 
the  Polish  people  to  continue  their  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  over 
might.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  wiien 
they  will  again  breathe  the  air  of  free- 
dom, when  their  nightmares  will  have 
been  forgotten  and  the  joys  of  liberty 
and  constitutional  democracy  will  return 
to  their  beloved  land 

Mr  Speaker,  in  connection  with  our 
obsenance  of  the  177th  anniversai-y  of 
the  Polish  Constitution.  I  include  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr  Charles 
Burke,  the  Washington  representative  of 
the  Polish  .American  Congress.  Inc.,  on 


this  commemoration  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  a  statement  on  this 
Polish  national  holiday 

The  letter  and  statement  follow: 

Pfil.I.SH    .AMrHICAN   CoNC.RCSS,    iNC 

Wu.yhington    l>  C    April  22.  19611 
Hn\    HFJxnv  Hsisii/ski, 
V  S    Houir  t>f  Rrprr>rntattlfs 
WatiiDigtim    OC 

Ue.^k  Mk  HEusrc  ki  Evrr  since  PjI.iiicI 
e.irned  Pr«'-ideiit  R.io6*vplt's  a^'coliide  iS  ttif 
itispir.ition  i)(  iiiit.oiis" -In  the  World  Wm  II 
ve.irs  tlie  Hulled  SUiies  C\>mcre*s  .niiiiialiv 
p;iv3  tribute  to  this  valliint  tuition  In  com- 
riieniuriiting  iCa  iiiitionat  liollday  on  May  3rd 
.^H  yuii  know.  Miiy  :lrd  marks  the  prooiama- 
tl.iri  .»nd  adoption  i)f  Poland'*  Constitution  of 
1791.  one  of  the  moat  ll.'ierAl  and  progressive 
legislation  o;  iRth  Century  Europe 

The  SovlPt-unpiHe.-l  .x^mmunist  diet  lor- 
■iliip  in  Pol.ind.  bent  on  the  destruction  i>l 
P.olish  i-ulturnl  tradltlon.s.  abolished  M.iy  3rd 
as  the  Natlijn.il  Holld.'jv  nf  Poland  The  ob- 
servaiire  of  ihli  great  day  of  Polish  renas- 
cence :s  left  to  the  Poles  living  abroad  and 
to  their  desi-endants 

Americ  in.s  .)f  Polis:^  .iiicestry  have  kept 
.iiid  will  krep  lalth  with  this  noble  lef?a<-v 
ihat  sueaks  i>l  me  moral  strength  and  great 
■-•ivic  virtue  .iiid  wi.tduin  ;>f  their  lorefatiiers 

The  Polish  American  C  uigress.  ? peaking  for 
toil  intlllon  Puiisn  Americans,  would  greatly 
and  sincerely  appre.-i.Ue  yo-r  p.trtlclp  itl^n 
in  this  year  s  projjram  .scheditled  to  take  place 
In  t.he  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
-Senate  on  May  Ird 

the  iyB«  national  holiday,  of  tMe  Polish 
people  w.io  never  .iccepi?d  communist  tetiets- 
.•:>incides  with  other  slijnincant  events  in 
P.iland'i  history 

This  year  will  be  the  25th  anniversary 
ot  the  traKU"  death  of  General  Wlaclyslaw 
Slkorskl.  free  Poland's  wartime  leader  and 
statesman;  the  70th  anniversary  ot  the  dis- 
c  >ver>'  of  radium  by  Madame  Sklodowska- 
Ctirie.  the  eminent  daughter  of  Poland  and 
I'lie  of  the  great  scientists  of  all  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  Is  the  50th 
.iisnlversary  of  the  rebirth  of  the  Polish 
Republic  4irier  one  and  i  lialf  centuries  of 
partition   and   foreign   .subjugation. 

In  1918  Poland  regained  her  independence 
iiid  freedom,  due  to  'allant  tiqhtlng  if  her 
■. oiunteer  armies  tinder  Pllsudskl  and  Haller. 
and  due  to  patriotic  sacrltices  of  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewskl  and  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
Roman  Dmowskl. 

This  rebirth  of  completely  free  and  inde- 
pendent Poland  happened  in  contradiction 
:  J  prevailing,  at  that  time,  currents  In  Inter- 
national affairs  The  diplomatic  misconcep- 
tions about  the  Polish  cause  at  that  time 
were  dispelled  by  our  great  President  Wood- 
row  WlKson  who  in  his  13th  point  of  the 
general  peace  preliminaries  insisted  on  a  free 
and  Independent  Poland  with  an  access  to 
the  Baltic 

Polatid  did  not  enjoy  her  freedom  and 
independence  tor  lung.  Withm  twenty  vears 
her  traditional  enemies,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, effected  another  partition  and  plunged 
the  World  into  the  holocaust  of  World  War  II 

The  point  that  sustained  the  Polish  faith 
in  a  better  future  is  this: — what  has  hap- 
pened hfty  years  ago  when  Poland  rose  from 
the  ashes,  is  bound  to  happen  again  "Poland 
is  not  lost."  states  the  Polish  nationaJ  an- 
them The  Poles  everywhere  In  the  world 
believe  that  the  time  is  coming  in  which 
international  Justice  will  be  meted  out  by 
mysterious  forces  of  history,  and  Poland 
again  will  return  to  the  western  family  of 
nations  as  a  free  independent  and  sovereign 
stAte 

We.  In  America,  can  do  much  to  sustain 
that  faith  and  keep  the  hope  of  the  Polish 
nation  alive.  A  great  moral  contribution 
toward  this  end  will  be  this  year'.s  observance 
of  May  :?rd  Constitution  m  both  chambers 
of    the    United    States    Congress. 


Thanking  you  In  advance  lor  your  co- 
operation, I  remain 

Respectfully   yours. 

Charles  BiKKt. 
Washington  Representative. 

May   3 — The  Polish   Nation  \l  Hen  Ida y 

On  May  3rd  Pules  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrittt- 
a  PoU.sh  natunal  holiday  the  Polish  Third 
of  Ma\  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  Sl.ites.  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live,  in  cities,  and  town.s 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  ii  observed 
with  appropriate  exercses  ihrouphout  the 
month  uf  May  to  p.iv  tribute  to  the  Poh.sh 
nation  and  to  remind  lellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  ploi  ecrs  •■! 
liberalism  In  Kurope 

It  was  on  Mmv  3rd  m  1791.  barely  iw" 
years  after  the  adoption  of  Us  Constitution 
by  the  United  States  in  1789.  that  Polano 
withcut  a  bloody  revolution  it  even  without 
.1  disorder  succeeded  In  rciorming  her  public 
life  ,ind  in  eradicating  her  internal  decluie 
But  this  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  de- 
miH-racy  came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  dkl 
not  forestall  the  third  partition  of  Poland  iti 
1795  by  Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Pol  AND    PIONEERED    llBERAIISM    IN    EV'ROPE 

The  greatness  cf  the  May  Third  Polish 
Constitution  consitied  in  t.'ie  fact  that  it 
elimin.ifd  with  one  str:.ke  the  most  tund.i- 
mental  weaknesses  oi  the  Pohsli  p.irliameii- 
tury  and  social  system.  The  Poles  raised  thi.s 
t;reat  moment  in  their  history  to  the  lore- 
front  of  their  tradition  rather  th.in  any  one 
of  their  anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  ur 
heroic  revolutions. 

We  -Americans  who  have  t>een  reared  m  the 
principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
ol  the  sovereignly  ol  the  people  in  the  state 
which  Is  the  primary  postulate  in  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution,  can  .^ee  how  this  truism 
cut  off  the  Poles  .ind  'he  Polish  political 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  Germ.ui.s 
and  the  Rus.sian.s,  who  have  been  reared  <:: 
the  principle  ot  state,  and  not  nationid 
sovereignty. 

Tlie  hght  of  liberalism  commt;  from  Poland 
was  then,  as  it  has  been  thrcughout  the 
years  that  followed  and  even  unto  today,  a 
threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  in  Russia 
.md  Germany  In  1795  Russian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to  partition  ana 
rape  her.  In  1939  Russian  and  Prussian  sol- 
diers met  again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  absolute 
totalitarianism  systems  of  nazlsm  and  com- 
munism again  felt  the  danger  of  true  liberal- 
ism coming   from   Poland   just  as  in   1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  .May  Constitution 
•.his  liberalism  was  formulated  in  these 
words: 

"All  fx>wer  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 
.Old  •)bject  beinjj  the  preservation  I'lid  iniee- 
niy  of  the  slate,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  ■. 
Listing  foundation." 

AMERICAN    AND   POLISH    CONSml'TIONS 
SIMILARLY    INSPIRED 

The  philosophy  oi  go-.ernment  discern.ible 
f.iroughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  con- 
slilulion  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  :  nd  the  Polish  people  had  each 
drawn  inspiration  for  their  respective  con- 
stituilons  from  the  same  source. 

-Meditation  on  the  anniversary  i.!  -May  the 
Tiilrd  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
cour.ige  'jf  every  Pole  .oid  of  every  American 
of  Polisli  oriain.  It  reminds  all  -Americans  u: 
Poland's  destiny  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
and  propheslzes  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Jus- 
tice, even  though  Pol.uid  once  niuie  !i.is  been 
deprived  of  her  independence,  sovereignty 
md  her  territory  by  one  of  our  former  allie:^. 
S<ovlet  Russia,  with  the  consent  of  other 
United  Nations. 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  Bergen,  N.J., 
-AMPOLS.  an  oi  tiani/atioii  of  Americans 
of  Polish  lierivation  ha.s  bi»on  organized 
for  tlie  promotion  of  Polish  culture  and 
for  the  well-being  of  Pok=s  and  those  of 
Polish  txtniction 

riiis  Pohsli-.Amuicaii  ■;roup  has  been 
111  existence  for  tally  '.i  .-hort  years,  but 
iias  already  made  an  impact  upon  the 
comnTiiiity  '.\itli  its  patrititic  approach  to 
the  problems  of  our  area  They,  too.  have 
taken  an  i;it.ei'e.<t  i:i  the  celebration  of 
this  historical  l^ohsli  documt  iit  and  have 
adopted  a  resolution  suuKCstin^J  that  May 
3.  1968.  be  proclaimed  as  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  on  both  the  National  and  State 

levels 

With  your  permis.sinn.  I  wish  to  include 
tills  resolution  a.s  i-ai  t  of  my  remarks  on 
this  traditional  Polish  holiday. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  we,  the  Borgen  AMPOL  oreanlza- 
tlon.  shall  on  .May  :ird  mark  the  177th  anni- 
versary i.f  the  Poll.sh  Constitution:   and 

Whereas,  the  Polish  di'claration  of  its  con- 
stitution as  an  independent  state  followed 
ours  by  less  than  a  decade,  and  in  that  it 
.timed  to  prevent  partition  .tnd  oppres.<;ion 
from  neichboring  states,  which  peril  existed 
since  Poland's  incrption  a.-;  an  entitv  in 
963  A  D  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  founders  uf  Poland  fouuht 
for  two  long  years  to  bring  into  being  said 
Conf-litution  of  I7P1  to  pst  ibhsh  a  freedom 
from   the  anarchy   of   the   times:    and 

Whereas  In  the  present  d.iy.  ;he  people  of 
Poland  are  again  smothered  by  an  aggressor, 
despite  their  continuing  tiuht  for  freedom  as 
expressed  by  the  furrent  unrest  in  her  major 
cities:  .md 

Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  p.re  manl- 
lestly  anti-communlst;   now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  we.  the  Bereen  AMPOLS 
shall  align  Miirselves  with  the  800,000  Amer- 
ican.s  of  Polish  extraction  here  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  millions  of  us.  regardless 
of  derivation,  who  hold  freedom  as  a  God 
granted  right,  to  oppose  such  stricture;  and 
further 

Be  it  resolved  that  these  convictions  be 
conveyed  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Governor  ff  New 
Jersey,  and  through  our  representatives  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ate and  .As.sembly  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Indel- 
ibly recfirded  on  the  public  record  of  our 
great  nation:  and 

Be  it  .'-ucgested  that  May  :?.  1968.  be  pro- 
claimed State  and  Nationwide  as  Polish  Con- 
stitution ci.iy:  further 

Be  i:  ordered  thai  full  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Governor,  and  be  forwarded  specifically  to 
our  representatives  on  the  State  and  Na- 
tional level 

Pall    Boruta. 
President.  Bergen  AMPOLS. 
W.  Makowski. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mr.  P.ATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  again  take  )iart  in  helping  to 
commemorate  Poland's  national  holiday 
of  May  3.  ob.se rving  the  proclamation 
and  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution  of 
1791. 

Even  though  the  Communist  dictator- 
.ship  in  Poland  abolished  May  3  as  the 
national  holiday  ot  that  brave  country 
of  liberty  and  hope,  this  day  is  still  ob- 
served thioughout  the  world  by  persons 
of  Polish  cxiracton — as  well  as  by  the 
millions  who  sympathize  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  Poland. 

This  year,  however,  other  memorable 
events  in  Rolands  glorious  history  are 
also  beiim  observed: 


The  50th  anniversary  of  the  revival  of 
the  Polish  Republic  after  150  .veais  of 
territ-orial  separation  i.nd  foreitni  dom- 
ination. 

The  25th  anniveisarv  of  the  death  uf 
free  Poland's  military  leader  and  .-tates- 
man.  General   Wlariy.vhiw  Sikorski. 

The  70th  anniversary  of  the  di.scoveiy 
of  radium  by  one  of  history's  S'.reatest 
.scientist.s — and  lanimis  dauuhter  ot  Pol- 
and— Madame  Sklodowska-Curie. 

When  Poland  reeuvei'ed  lier  mdei'end- 
ence  and  ireedoni  m  19Ki.  there  was 
hap))!ness.  but  it  did  not  last  vei-y  Ioiil;. 
lor  in  Septemljei'  1939.  she  \\h>  over- 
whelmed by  tlie  military  iwwt  r  of  Na/i 
Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker.  P.iland  lias  sulft  ''ed  mili- 
tary defeat  before — but  she  has  always 
regained  her  lieedom.  because  the  Polish 
Ijeoplo  are  tenacious  in  their  love  for 
liberty. 

Because  of  her  ^;rcat  coiiraMe  iind 
stretisith  of  siiirit.  Poland  was  called  the 
inspiration  of  nations  by  President 
Fiankl.n  D.  Roosevelt  dui'ing  Woi'ld  Wai- 
II.  The  woi'ld  will  always  remembei- 
with  )>!'ofound  respect  and  deeii  i-rati- 
tude- — the  courage  of  Poland's  Army 
against  the  tremendous  armed  forces  of 
Germany.  Poland's  ,Aimy  wa,s  defeated — 
but  not  her  ]jeoi)le.  The  Polish  'lational 
anthem  cries  out.  Poland  is  not  lost." 
She  is  only  hoiim"  and  Wfirking  to  be 
free  again. 

Poland  will  ri.se  again — as  she  has  so 
many  times  in  the  jiast  .And  when  she 
does,  not  only  will  the  people  of  Poland 
rejoice.  All  the  free  world  will  join  in 
that  victory  and  celebration,  because 
Poland's  .sacrifices  have  no  equal  and  her 
devotion  to  freedom  touches  every  heart 
that  cheri.shes  liberty. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  177 
years  ago,  tomorrow,  the  iieople  of  Po- 
land celebrated  the  adoption  of  what  has 
become  to  be  known  as  the  May  3d 
Constitution. 

The  tenacity  of  the  Polish  people  in 
seeking  a  true  realization  of  national 
hopes  and  identity  has  persevered 
throughout  the  centuries.  This  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  words  of  the  Polish  national 
anthem.  "Poland  is  not  lost."  The  spirit 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  lives  on  in 
spite  of  declamations  acamst  it.  In  this 
Constitution,  the  Polish  people  pro- 
claimed their  faith  that,  "All  power  in 
civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people." 

Poli.sh  people  all  over  the  world, 
whether  openly  in  .loyous  celebration  or 
within  their  minds  and  hearts,  com- 
memorate the  ann-vcrsary  ot  this  occa- 
sion. We  join  them  in  this  celebration 
and  the  spirit  of  ficedoin  that  lies  at  its 
foundation  tor  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
3,  1968,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  rebirth  of  the  Polish  Republic  after 
one  and  a  half  centuries  of  partition 
and  foreign  subjugation. 

The  Polish  people  throughout  the 
world  and  friends  of  Poland  are  liappy 
to  join  in  commemorating  this  anni- 
versary along  with  the  Polish  freedom 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  It  rededi- 
cates  in  the  minds  of  freedom-lovinu 
people  everywhere  their  love  for  .self- 
government  and  liberty.  This  anniver- 
sary is   a  great   milestone  in   the   long 


history  of  Poland.  It  was  on  this  day 
that  Poland  established  itself  as  a  nation 
of  freemen  whose  Constitution  i:uaran- 
teed  the  riphts  of  the  individual  on  a 
l)lane  similar  to  that  ;  reat  document 
upon  which  the  freedom  m  our  United 
States  is  anchored. 

Poland  has  stood  lor  centuries  between 
western  civilization  and  the  iiriniitive 
lyranny  of  Moscow  despots  for  centuries 
111  Eui'opean  history.  Poland  by  reason 
of  Its  i:eoiTraphical  iiosition  has  tor  gen- 
f  rations,  been  the  beachhead  of  defen.se 
tor  Christian  civilization.  It  has  also 
lieeii  the  victim  of  powerful  neighbors 
wlio  have  fouiiht  to  control  the  Polish 
peoiile  with  the  hope  of  adding  strength 
.■iid  i>ower  to  their  warlike  and  u'-^crcs- 
sive  desi'jns.  Through  all  I  lie  tyranny 
and  parti.san  wliich  Poland  has  sufTered. 
none  has  been  able  to  bi'cak  the  Polish 
nationahst  spirit  which  has  kept  alive  the 
eulturr  reliuion.  and  aspirations  of  a 
I  leat  i)e('i)le  whether  they  reside  in  cap- 
tive Poland  or  in   other  lands. 

I  rio  not  need  to  recall  the  meat  con- 
inbution  iiatriots  like  (Jenerals  Thad- 
deus  Ko.sciusko,  Pulaski,  and  other 
Pohsli  herres  have  contributed  to 
Aineriea's  battle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
iiendence  The  spirit  of  freedom  which 
IS  inherent  m  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
every  Pole  iiroves  to  be  an  invaluable 
,iid  HI  overthrowing  British  colonialism 
and  establishing  .Ameiiean  independence 
whieli  is  today  enjoyed  liy  all  .Americans 
mcludinc  millions  of  Poles  and  tlieir 
descendants  who  have  lieljied  make  this 
country  the  No.  1  fiee  nation  oi  tlie 
world. 

We  learned  durinu  World  War  I  that 
a  new  kind  of  tyranny  was  rising  from 
the  atheistic  dotiina  of  Karl  Marx 
throuuh  the  teachings  of  Lenin.  Trotsky, 
and  other  pioneer  leaders  of  modern 
communism.  It  was  Poland  in  1919  that 
first  took  up  the  cudgel  to  fight  against 
Communist  imperialism  as  she  did 
against  the  czars  150  years  earlier.  After 
World  War  I.  the  Communists  had  estab- 
lished strontiholds  m  Germany, 
Rumania.  Hunt^ary.  and  Italy.  Poland, 
at  that  time,  fouuht  and  won  against 
the  desperate  Communist  effort  to  take 
over  a  devastated  Europe.  Polish  armies 
repulsed  the  Red  leaders'  onslaueht  and 
one  of  the  great  decisive  battles  in  world 
history  was  won  in  War.saw  m  1920.  Po- 
land again  through  organization,  siates- 
man.ship,  and  its  inherent  ability  to 
i^overn,  ro.sc  from  the  brink  of  ruination 
to  rcestabhsh  itself  as  one  of  the  ranking 
nations  on  the  European  Continent. 

Uii  until  1939.  Poland  ranked  sixth 
among  the  European  nations.  Its  Con- 
stitution guaranteed  the  same  iiohtical 
and  civil  rights  to  other  nationals  as  the 
Poles  themselves.  Freedom  of  religion 
and  education  was  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  its  Constitution.  During  this  short 
leriod  of  time  creat  developments  took 
jilace  in  Poland's  agriculture,  industry, 
finances,  social  progress,  labor  legisla- 
tion, and  other  riuhts  wliirh  L'uarantecd 
freedom  and  justice. 

Beginning  in  1939.  Poland  again  be- 
came a  victim  of  two  powerful  tyrants, 
one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the 
west.  The  heroic  battle  of  the  PolLsh 
home   army   in  their  fight  against   the 
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Nazis  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing battles  for  freedom  during 
World  War  II  While  Poland  was  carr>-- 
Inat  on  the  flKht  against  the  tyrants  from 
the  west,  she  was  also  a  victim  of  the 
duplicity  from  the  Communist  tyrants 
In  tlie  otht-r  direction  Besides  the  great 
battle  which  Poland  fought  within  its 
own  borders,  one  of  the  great  highlights 
of  World  War  II  was  the  sterling  con- 
tribution made  by  General  Anders  and 
hi.s  Polish  Army  :n  Italy  and  the  Polish 
Air  Force  m  Britain  and  on  the  western 
front. 

It  IS  nt-edless  today  to  re-,  u-w  the  re- 
cent iiistor>-  of  World  War  II  and  the 
gailant  battle  that  the  Polish  people 
n^.ade  to  preserve  their  free  government 
agaln.-^t  the  Na/i  and  Soviet  tyranny 
Rt^cent  develotim.ents  exposing  the  con- 
troversv  b^nwten  the  two  great  Commu- 
nist powers.  China  and  the  Soviets  pre- 
.sent,s  an  optimi.stic  vlfW  for  the  future 
of  the  tree  world 

Our  Nation,  along  with  other  free  na- 
tions. auLst  continue  the  sacrifice  and 
the  leatwisliip  to  cuitail  any  turther 
Comm.unist  awgiession  and  do  even,-thing 
m  our  power  to  bring  about  and  again 
restore  freedom  to  Poland  and  otiier  en- 
slaved nations  throughout  the  tilobe 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker  May  i. 
1968.  marks  tne  ITTth  anniversary  oi  tlie 
Poli.sh  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791  On 
this  day  the  people  ol  Poland  adopt^-d 
their  Constitution  lor  the  establislunenl 
of  a  coiistitutional  monarchy  and  par- 
liamentary tvpe  of  government  making 
long  strides  toward  liberty  and  represen- 
tative iiuvernmenl  Our  own  US  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  only  4  years  ear- 
lier, and  tl.e  Pnlish  Constitution  of  May 
3  was  modeled  after  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Constitution. 

The  peoi-le  of  Poland  ha\e  a  long  his- 
tory- of  dedication  to  freedom  and  :ia- 
tional  mdejer.dence  They  liave  fought 
long  and  hard  to  tree  their  nation  from 
oppres:>lon  and  tyranny  and  have  set  an 
example  for  others  to  follow. 

It  is  one  01  the  tragedies  of  our  time 
that  a  people  who  have  so  loved  ireedom, 
and  have  fought  so  valiantly  and  sacri- 
ficed so  much  tor  the  cau.se  I'i  liberty 
are  today  still  under  the  dommntlon  oi 
Soviet  communism 

We  join  with  the  Polish  people  and 
those  of  Polish  descent  ;n  the  United 
States  and  In  all  parts  of  the  *orld  in 
commemorating  this  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  people  of  Poland  may  soon  again  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  liberty  in  a  tree  Po- 
land in  which  the  principles  of  Poland's 
historic  Constitution  may  govern 

I  take  cireat  pleasure  in  lolnin?  In  this 
commemoration  of  the  177rh  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3.  1791 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
^?entleman  fmm  Illinois  'Mr  Pt'cinski!. 
in  observing  the  177th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution  of 
1791. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  salute  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  ancestry  who  have  carried 
on  the  traditions  of  liberty  and  main- 
tained the  legacy  of  freedom  of  their 
forefathers. 


Today  In  Poland  the  historic  dedlca. 
tlon  of  the  Polish  people  to  liberty  and 
democracy  is  again  clashing  wnth  decay- 
nig  totalitarian  .-tate  Institutions.  Reac- 
tionan.'  and  repressive  elements  in  Po- 
land are  attempting  to  blame  the  outcry 
for  more  freedom  on  the  ancient  scape- 
t;i.>at,  the  Jewish  people.  But  we  know 
that  democratic  ideals  in  Poland  are  not 
solely  attributable  to  the  small  remain- 
ing Jewi.sh  community  there.  Tlie  demo- 
cratic .>train  in  Polish  histor>'  runs  as 
deep  as  it  does  m  our  own  history,  al- 
though, .^adly.  it  has  only  been  realized 
la  pr;\ctice  for  brief  iK-rlods. 

Poland  s  tlrst  democratic  Constitution 
Is  as  old  as  our  own.  and  vi-as  influenced 
bv  .r  Just  177  years  ago  today,  the  Pol- 
ish Diet  lalifled  a  new  Constitution,  em- 
bodying a  parliarncntar>'.  constitutional 
monarchy  It  provided  for  a  strength- 
ened executive,  a  cabinet  system  similar 
to  our  own.  and  a  bicameral  and  repre- 
sentative legislative  btxly  Clearly,  we  can 
appreciate  tins  !,'uvernment  for  its  fea- 
tures ^A  .>elf -determination  are  much 
akm  to  our  own. 

The  Constitution  al.so  broke  down  the 
economic  barr.ers  Ijetween  nobles  and 
bourgeoisie,  reestablished  the  political 
.Old  judicial  autonomy  of  townsmen, 
opened  the  L-ftes  ot  the  Diet  to  repre- 
-«'ntatives  of  life  cities,  and  included  the 
peasantry,  so  long  at  the  niercy  of  their 
master-:,  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Tuesc  provisions  of  tliat  Polish  docu- 
ment, confirmed  mst  2  years  after  our 
own  .-Xmertcan  C  institution,  lemind  us  of 
tlie  siiugnle  we  m  this  countiT  face  to- 
day We  tlie  attempting  to  ellnunate  the 
barriers  betwe'en  the  affluent  and  the  i)ov- 
e!iy--tncken:  we  are  trMiig  to  guaran- 
tee in  practice  judicial  autonomy  and 
political  right;-,  for  every  American;  the 
courts  have  bt'en  working  to  ellect  equal 
:epresentation  for  the  cities  in  our  cliet. 
tlUs  House  of  Representatives;  and  by  Its 
actions  on  open  housing  lUid  protection 
of  civil  rights  workers.  Congress  has 
taken  even  more  .Americans  under  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

Although  our  own  great  democratic 
experiment  has  persevered  to  this  day. 
•he  Polisn  Constitution  did  not  fare  so 
well  A  scant  2  years  after  the  1791  Con- 
stitution was  established.  Poland  was 
partitioned  for  the  tlnrd  time  by  Austria. 
RiLssia.  and  Prussia.  The  country  did  not 
resurface  as  an  independent  nation  until 
after  World  War  I.  and  since  World  War 
11  has  been  subject  to  the  harsh  repres- 
sive measures  of  state  .socialism.  In  light 
of  Poland's  cruel  liistory  over  the  past 
160  years,  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3  that  the  light  of  freedom 
burns  on  m  Its  homeland.  Tlie  Commu- 
nist regime  has  been  imable  to  .squelch 
the  spirits  of  three  groups,  the  church, 
the  intellectuals,  and  ti:e  students.  The 
sennons  of  the  brave  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
ski.  the  words  of  the  writer  Mclchlor 
Wankowicz.  and  the  demands  and  dem- 
onstrations from  the  university  centers 
attest  to  the  strong  democratic  strain  m 
tiie  Polisn  people. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  and  courage  em.- 
b<xiied  in  the  Constitution  of  1791  has 
been  carried  to  .America.  Generals  Pula- 
ski and  Kosciusko  were  of  i^reat  aid  to 
Gen  Geijrge  Washington  in  our  Revolu- 


tionary- War  Other  Polish  citizens  were 
mstrumental  m  opening  the  West  to  set- 
tlement I.arge  numbers  of  Polish  citi- 
zens died  on  the  battlefields  of  World 
War  II  for  the  cause  of  freedom  on  the 
»ide  of  the  Allies  at  a  time  when  then- 
own  nation  had  been  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Russians. 

Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  have 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  institutions  of  our 
democracy. 

Although  constitutional  government  1:. 
Poland  \vas  --hort  lived,  its  ideals  liv- 
on  Poland  ignited  the  fires  of  liberal  Eu- 
ropean political  thought  that  has  burned 
brlt;ht  throutth  the  years.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Polish  people  for  those 
principles  that  affect  not  only  our  lives 
but  i>ur  dreams  as  well.  And  in  the  wan- 
ing days  of  Polish  freedom,  the  Constitu- 
tion remains  for  us  to  see.  As  Robert 
Howard  Lord,  the  prominent  historian  ot 
Polish  liistory  writes: 

Tills  lierolr  brencli  with  the  past.  tlUs 
;ibjiirrtUon  of  the  iincieiU  ■-ais.  this  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Idolized  -golden  liberty"  throw.s 
iin  immortal  gleam  over  the  l.^."it  dark  year.s 
i>f  tho  Republic 

Mr.   ZABLOCKI.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  am 

13lea.sed  to  join  -Aith  my  colleagues  in 
marking  the  anniversary  ot  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3. 
1791  —  that  memorable  milestone  m  the 
evolution  of  democracy  in  Europe. 

As  -ae  pay  tribute  to  this  historic  doc- 
lunent.  we  are  mindful  of  its  significance 
111  the  history  ol  man's  advancement  m 
freedom,  liberty,  and  justice. 

It  is.  therefore,  entirely  fitting;  that 
',ve  pau.se  in  our  deliberations  m  the 
Con  stress  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
homat:e  to  the  Constitution  of  1971  and 
honor  the  Polish  nation  which  created  it 

The  Constitution  of  May  3,  modeled 
after  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  Constitution,  guaranteed  the 
people  of  Poland  the  rights  to  which 
men  t-verywhere.  and  In  all  eras,  have 
aspired 

It  einkxxlie*  a  fundamental  principle 
handed  down  to  us  lus  a  birthright  by 
the  founders  of  our  own  country— the 
principle  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  the 
people. 

It  truly  is  tragic  to  uflect  that  the 
:"ieedom-lovinj4  people  of  Poland  who 
conceived  this  brilliant  and  enlightened 
document  should  now  be  under  the  yoke 
of  communism  This  materialistic,  de- 
terminist  philosophy  Is  completely  alien 
to  the  .^pirit  of  the  Polish  people,  just  as 
it  is  completely  alien  to  the  Judeo- 
Chnstian  tradition  in  which  the  Poles 
have  played  .so  important  and  integral  a 
[lart 

Today  the  Poles  to  a  great  degree  are 
denied  these  principles  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  denied  any  meaningful  partic- 
ipation in  the  political  life  of  their  na- 
tion, denie-d  the  rights  that  were  the 
'riey stones  of  the  Constitution  of  May  3. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  im- 
provements (xcmred  in  Poland  after  the 
death  of  Stalin  and  the  1956  revolt,  'i'et 
the  present  regime  continues  to  deny 
any  m.eaidngfid  freedom  In  the  press  or 
in  the  uiu versifies  or  in  non-Communist 
political  activities.  Further,  the  regime 
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is  consciously  and  with  detennlnatlon 
pursuing  policies  designed  to  transfonn 
Poland,  and  the  Polish  nation,  into  a 
100-percent  materialist.  Communist, 
godless  st^te. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  recent,  dis- 
turbing signs  that  Poland — rather  than 
movinpr  toward  increased  liberalization 
as  some  of  its  neighboring  states  are  do- 
ing— is.  instead,  moving  backward  to- 
ward Stalinism  once  again. 

Among  those  disturbing  signs  have 
been  the  campaign  of  anti-Semitism 
which  has  swept  the  country,  the  repres- 
sion of  student  protest  and  the  purge  of 
writers,  artists,  and  intellectuals. 

If  tlie  current  trends  continue,  Poland 
will  have  wiped  out  completely  the  gains 
of  the  1956  revolt.  This  is  particularly 
tragic  to  contemplate  when  one  considers 
the  kind  of  Poland  which  might  exist 
If  the  May  3  constitution  had  prevailed. 

At  the  .same  time,  however,  we  do  not 
I  alter  m  our  hope  for  a  better  day  for 
the  great  people  of  Poland.  In  their 
hearts  still  burns  the  fire  of  freedom. 
The  s  tbacks  of  recent  months  are  but 
minor  t  b>tacles  in  their  onward  move- 
ment to  ultimate  freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  Is 
the  177th  anniversary  of  a  great  event 
in  the  Instory  of  Poland — the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution.  This  historic 
tlocunicnt  was  adopted  by  the  freedom- 
iovins  jieople  of  Poland  on  May  3,  1791, 
less  than  3  years  after  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  first  written  democratic  con- 
stitution adopted  by  a  European  nation 
and  is  simil-^r  in  many  respects  to  the 
-.  "onstitution  of  our  United  States.  'What 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  means 
to  an  American,  and  the  Magna  Carta  to 
an  Englisliman.  the  Constitution  of  the 
3d  of  May  means  to  the  Poles.  Article  5 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  expresses  the 
form  of  government  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  intend  for  Poland 
and  which  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  Pol- 
i.sh spirit  throughout  all  of  recorded  his- 
tory. It  states: 

All  power  in  civU  society  should  be  derived 
irom  the  will  ol  the  people.  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject bring  the  preservation  and  integrity  of 
the  stste.  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good  order 
<-t  .societv  en  ;tn  equal  scale,  and  on  lasting 
foundation. 

Unfortunately,  the  freedoms  and  liber- 
ies in  v.liich  the  Polish  people  believed 
and  for  which  they  have  fought,  not  only 
for  th.cmsclves.  but  for  others,  have  been 
rlifScult  to  maintain  for  themselves.  Even 
as  war  clouds  have  gathered  over  them, 
they  have  been  firmly  convinced  of  the 
rishteouiness  of  the  principles  of  their 
Con.stitution.  and  have  shown  great  de- 
termination to  uphold  them.  They  have 
■-tood  h.eroically  and  fought  bravely 
against  the  forces  of  aggression.  Anguish 
nnd  a'iony  have  been  endured  because 
the  doctrines  of  their  Constitution  were 
not  empty  words,  but  rather  were  prin- 
ciples that  were  Inculcated  into  their 
minds  and  hearts  to  such  a  degree  that 
'hose  principles  meant  more  to  them 
than  life  Itself. 

Events  in  Poland's  hlstorj-  during  the 
18th  century  denied  the  Polish  people 
the  reality  of  the  dreams  and  hopes  of 


Thaddeus  Koscluszko  and  Casimir  Pul- 
aski. 

The  Polish  people  recognize  the  high- 
est law — the  moral  law  of  God,  and  the 
principles  which  that  law  embodies.  They 
have  been  steadfast  in  their  adherence 
to  those  principles.  They  have  never  com- 
promised with  the  law  of  the  jungle — 
the  law  that  might  makes  right.  Because 
of  their  luiwavering  devotion  to  their 
principles,  the  scourge  of  war,  which  en- 
gulfed the  whole  world,  came  to  them  in 
1939. 

Only  people  imbued  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  morality  and  justice,  would  have 
resisted  the  onslaught  of  the  greatest 
military  machine  that  the  world  had 
ever  known  up  to  that  time.  What  cour- 
age it  took  to  stand  for  principle  when 
compromise  with  the  ideology  of  the  ag- 
gressors would  have  been  so  materially 
expedient. 

What  irony  of  fate  that  Poland,  which 
presented  to  the  free  world  an  t  xample 
of  steadfastness  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
by  resisting  Nazi  aggression,  would  now 
be  subjugated  by  an  equally  brutal,  con- 
scienceless regime — the  Soviets. 

Fifty  years  ago.  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  when  Poland  again  achieved  its 
independence,  it  was  as  a  truly  demo- 
cratic state.  Even  though  surrounded  by 
totalitarian  ideologies  of  communLsm  and 
iiazlsm,  a  proud  and  resolute  democracy 
with  the  capable  leadership  of  men  like 
Adam  Mickiewicz  and  Ignace  Jan  Pade- 
rewski,  Poland  took  its  place  in  the  fam- 
ily of  free  nations.  But  once  again  liberty 
and  freedom  have  been  denied  these  jeal- 
ous and  democratic  Poles. 

The  free  world  must  not,  and  can  not 
with  honor,  fail  to  make  every  effort  to 
restore  freedom  to  Poland.  Poland's  cour- 
age and  sufferings  have  made  her  an  im- 
mortal symbol  of  resistance  to  tyranny. 
To  the  millions  of  Poles  who  are  our 
fellow  citizens,  who  have  so  enormously 
contributed  to  our  liberty  and  progres.s, 
we  must  pledge  our  aid  and  our  strength 
in  their  just  cause — a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Poland  must  again  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  family  of  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  177  vear.s 
ago.  on  May  3.  1791.  the  people  of  Poland 
adopted  a  democratic  constitution  which 
firmly  declared  that  "all  power  in  civil 
.society  should  be  derived  from  the  will  of 
the  people." 

This  inspiring  event  took  place  just  2 
.vears  after  our  Constitution  was  estab- 
lished in  this  country  by  "we.  the  peop'e 
of  the  United  States." 

It  was  obvious  to  political  leade;-s  then, 
as  it  is  today,  that  the  American  and 
Polish  Constitutions  were  expresi^ions  of 
the  same  desire  for  individual  liberty 
which  many  men  throughout  the  civilized 
world  shared. 

Unfortunately,  thnt  Polish  Co^..-^t:ttl- 
tion  of  1791  did  not  live  long.  Catherine 
of  Russia  invaded  Poland  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  abolishing  this  "dangerous 
novelty,"  established  a  puppet  povern- 
ment,  and  in  1793  partitioned  the  coun- 
ti-y  with  Prussia. 

The  people  of  Poland,  however,  never 
gave  up  their  hopes  for  eventual  liberty 
and  Ireedom.  and  have  not  given  them 


up  today.  For  generations  they  celebrated 
May  3  as  Polish  Constitution  Day  until 
the  Communists  after  World  War  II  for- 
bade the  practice. 

Since  then  people  in  other  lands,  in- 
cluding Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
have  carried  on  the  practice.  The  1791 
Constitution  of  Poland  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  picgiessive  proclama- 
tions of  human  rights  and  iwpular  au- 
thority ever  to  appear  m  18th  century 
Europe,  and  it  has  inspired  men  in  every 
.generation  and  of  all  nationalities  since 
then. 

The  belief  in  an  ultimately  free  Poland 
has  never  died.  This  year  for  example  we 
who  observe  Polish  Constitution  Day  also 
honor  the  memory  ol  Gen.  Wladyslaw 
Sikoi-.>ki.  the  World  War  II  leader  and 
statesman  of  free  Poland  whose  unex- 
plained death  m  an  airplane  crash  at 
Gibi altar  occurred  just  25  years  ago. 

This  1968  Polish  Constitution  D:;y  al.so 
marks  the  50lh  anniversary  of  the  re- 
biilh  of  the  Poli.sh  Republic  in  1918.  a 
republic  that  was  to  last,  ala.s.  only  20 
\ears. 

Mr.  Spt^aker.  Polish  hopes  loi  liberty 
and  Polish  Irustrations  over  the  past  177 
yeai'.s  piovide  a  tra^iic  contrast  to  tlie 
American  story,  which  I  would  have  peo- 
ple in  this  country  understand  ;.nd  ap- 
preciate. The  history  of  these  United 
States  might  have  been  dilTeient.  We  are 
lortunate  that  it  was  ii<>t.  Let  us  count 
our  blessings,  continue  to  protect  our- 
.-elves.  and  extend  sympathy  and  under- 
standing to  people  in  Poland  and  else- 
where who  .siiare  our  beliefs  in  ijer.sonal 
liberty,  iiuman  Ireedom,  and  the  dignity 
of  man. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  PolLsh  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

The  SPEAKER  i^ro  tempore  'Mr. 
Pattem>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  pentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.\TTORNFY    GENERAL    AGAIN 
SfnRKS  DUTY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  niy  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

rr.c  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
o'ojection  to  the  request  ot  the  pentleman 
Ir  ,m  Missouri'? 

There  was  no  objr ction. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Attorney 
General  liain.sey  Clark  has  rightfully 
been  accused  to  being  one  of  the  most 
inept  law-enforcement  onicials  m  the 
Nation.  In  dealing  with  rising  crime 
rates  and  escalat.-nc  iiots.  Ramsey 
Clark's  most  notable  distinctions  have 
been  his  hesitancy  to  use  modern  science 
and  technology  to  break  up  organized 
crime,  and  iiis  orders  to  iLinore  I'ooters 
and  arsonists  in  the  hope  they  will  either 
-■go  away,"  or  grow  tired  of  their  "fun 
and  eames." 

But  now  there  is  a  strong  ii^.dication 
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that  this  same  Attorney  General  may  be 
Kullty  of  L:iminal  negUaence  in  the  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  his  sworn  duties  as  the 
chief  law  enforcement  offlccr  In  the 
Nation 

Last  year,  as  a  result  of  stories  which 
appeai-ed  in  the  St  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  said  that  a  serious  question  had  been 
raised  about  a  possible  violation  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  in  the 
case  of  [wlltical  contributions  made  by 
the  Steamfltters  Union  in  St  Louis  to 
various  national  candidates  for  public 
office  After  thst  evaditm  my  inquiry  with 
a  nebulous  and  misleading  reply,  public 
pressure  forcd  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  mitiate  a  grand  jury  investigation 
At  that  timt'  I  said  I  was  i-ncouraKed  by 
this  decision,  but  would  withhold  judg- 
ment until  I  saw  whether  this  was  to  be 
a  whitewash."  or  a  sincere  etTort  to 
deteimme  if  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  law 

Today,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  story 
tends  to  conlirm  my  worst  fears  that  the 
Attoiasv  General  of  the  United  States 
may  be  involved  m  a  c.mspiracy  to  sup- 
press the  facts  m  this  case  and  avoid 
bringing  an  indictment  which  an  in- 
vestmation  indicates  is  overdue 

I  learn  with  astonishment  that  Justice 
Department  Attorneys  Brian  Conboy 
and  Edga'-  Brown  have  twice  urged  pros- 
ecution, each  time  they  have  had  the 
approval  of  Henry  Paters-on.  Chief  of  the 
Departments  Organized  Crime  Section, 
and  Robert  Ro.senthal.  Chief  of  the 
Election  Fraud  Unit  But  each  time, 
■higher-ups"  have  overruled  the  rec- 
oranundations  From  97  counts,  the  draft 
Indictmtnt  has  been  progressively  pared 
to  one,  and  even  this  third  abbreviated 
draft,  dated  March  1.  seems  in  danger  of 
beinc  sidetracked.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  ask.  Just  what  is  going  on  here"" 
Is  the  risk  of  opening  .some  locked 
doors  so  dangerous  to  the  Democrat 
Party  that  the  Attorney  General  is  wiU- 
inn  to  suppress  violations  of  Federal 
law  "■ 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  many 
citizens  have  called  for  the  Attorney 
General's  resignation.  However,  his  con- 
duct now  has  reached  the  sta^e  that  his 
dereliction  of  duty  could  constitute 
grounds  tor  impeachment  Such  a  rem- 
edy is  harsh,  but  his  tenure  in  ofiBce 
has  produced  harsh  results  m  the  Amer- 
ican .society  I  ask  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  declared  he  will 
not  engage  in  partisan  politics  during  the 
remaining  days  of  his  term,  to  insist  that 
the  .■\ttorney  General  vigorously  prose- 
cute this  case  Anytiiing  less  would  vio- 
late the  oath  he  publicly  swore,  to  uphold 
the  law  of  the  land. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  following 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

P^BTY  ON   THE  SPOT — PROBE  OF  UnIOKS  GitTS 

FOR  Campaigns  Poses  a  Risk  roB  Dfmi'- 
CRATS-  U  S  Aides  Seek  to  Prosei  ite  Chief 
OF   St    Loiis   Local,   bit    Hir.HER-fPs   Bar 

MOVE^HIDING    THE    SOURCES    OF    Fl'NDS 

(By  Jerry  Landauer  and  Nicholas  Oagei 

Washiwctun. — A  labor  leader  who  bosses 

Just  1.200  Steamfliters  Union  members  In  one 

Midwestern    city   might   seem    unworthy    of 

freUul    aitentlon    from    the    Government  s 


top  law  enforcers  Yet  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment IS  worried  about  Lnwrence  C.»ll>»uan- 
not  90  much  becnuie  lie's  ,in  ex-convict  hold- 
ing union  olBce  but  because  a  proposed  ex- 
posure of  his  doings  might  harm  the  Demo- 
•-•rallc  Piirty 

.Mr  Callan.in.  business  inamiger  and  boss 
of  St^-nmniters  Ixjcal  562  In  st  LkjuIs.  already 
enjoys  considerable  jjower  i^nd  notoriety  In 
his  home  ^taie  A  Wall  Street  Journal  story 
on  Feb  2  re\e-.iled  how  he  Is  sible.  as  a  free- 
:>pendliig  Irlend  of  numerous  politicians,  to 
hund-plcic  candidates  tor  public  office,  dis- 
pense  p.aronage  and  Influence  legislation  in 
Missouri  On  tlie  national  level,  Mr  Callanan 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  an  eyebrow- 
raising  tax  decision  by  the  Intern.il  Revenue 
Service  and  the  grateful  recipient  of  .i  Presi- 
dential commutation  en.ibllng  him  to  resume 
union  activity  In  1&64  following  a  six-year 
prison  term  for  extortion 

Now  Federal  prosecutors  would  like  to  send 
him  back  to  Jail  They  have  presented  to  a 
grand  Jury  in  St  LouU  evidence  seeking  to 
bhow  that  he  has  converted  union  dues 
money  to  political  purposes.  Including  S60.000 
ciiinrlbuied  to  the  Democrats  six  months 
.ifter  ihe  Presidential  commutation  If  he's 
brought  to  trial,  the  courtroom  disclosures 
might  impel  the  Government  to  investigate 
now  other  unions,  local  and  national,  raise 
money  to  help  underwrite  the  Democratic 
Pnrtvs  campaign  expenses  So  nir.  liowever, 
the  prosecutors'  cfTort.s  to  try  Mr  Callanan 
have  been  blocked  by  higher-ranking  Justice 
Department  offlcl.iN 

DUCKING     A    t.AW 

Besides  drying  up  or  scaring  away  millions 
of  dollars  In  campaign  cash,  putting  Mr. 
Callanan  on  trial  could  also  expose  law 
avoidance  by  certain  of  the  party's  leading 
fund-raisers 

It's  known,  for  example,  that  Mr  Callanan 
met  with  two  Democratic  money  men  In 
October  1964  to  receive  instructions  on  how 
to  divide  the  prearranged  $60,000  campaign 
gift  Specifically,  he  was  told  to  .send  one 
check  ror  8^.000  directly  to  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach,  Inc  ,  the  New  York  advertising 
iigencv  that  handled  LBJs  l'.i64  campaign 
In  this  way.  the  fund-raisers  ducked  the  law 
requiring  national  political  committees  to 
disclose  the  sources  of  all  their  Income, 

This  IS  the  kind  of  case  that  used  to  make 
Bobbv  Kennedy  wring  his  hands  and  say.  My 
God,  why  did  I  ever  become  Attorney  Gen- 
eral?'  ■  One  Government  man  remarks, 
noting  that  few  beneficiaries  of  Mr  Calla- 
nan s  *i300,000-rt-year  political  iund  care  to 
be  identlhed  with  him  Accordingly,  the 
White  House  is  known  to  be  interested  in  the 
ciise,  .vnd  the  Justice  Department  is  handling 
It  with  particular  care. 

In  recent  months.  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys Brian  Conboy  .ind  Edgar  Brown  have 
twice  urgetl  prosecution  Each  time  they  have 
had  tne  ;ipproval  of  Henry  Petersen,  chief  of 
the  departmenf.s  organii^ed  crime  section, 
and  Robert  Rosthal.  chlel  of  the  election 
fraud  unit  But  each  time  higher-ups  over- 
ruled the  recommendations  From  97  counts 
the  dralt  Indictment  has  been  progressively 
pared  to  one  .•\nd  even  this  third  abbreviated 
dralt,  dated  March  1.  seems  in  danger  of 
being  sidetracked  Top  Justice  Department 
olficlals  reUise  comment  on  any  aspect  of  the 
Callanan  matter,  beyond  saying  It's  still 
under  investigation 

A       VOLI   NTARY'    FUND 

Between  last  Oct  16  and  Feb.  2.  a  special 
23-man  grand  jury  in  St.  Louis  spent  18  days 
examining  stacks  of  subpoenaed  records  and 
raking  testimony  from  more  than  60  wit- 
nesses These  inchuled  many  members  of 
Local  562  who  pay  50  cents  a  day  (outsiders 
working  temporarily  in  the  local  Jurisdiction 
pay  $2)  into  a  voluntary  political  fund 
controlled  bv  Mr  Callanan 


The  witnesses'  statements  raised  doubts 
that  these  political  collections  are  truly  vol- 
untary, iis  required  by  law  On  the  contrary, 
witnesses  Indicated,  the  union  chiefs  seem  to 
regarit  the  contributions  much  like  dues,  col- 
lecting them  systematically,  perUxUcally  mid 
rigorously 

But.  Kr  reasons  that  haven't  been  ex- 
plained, the  Government  lalled  to  loUow  up 
with  a  recommendation  either  to  indict  or  t  j 
Ignore  the  maiis  of  testimony.  Indeed,  there 
hasn  t  been  a  peep  Iroin  Washington  In  three 
months 

.Meantime,  the  grand  Jury's  lite  is  being  ex- 
tended beyond  the  six-month  [jerlod  prev  ■.- 
lent  m  St  Louis  ordinarily.  It  would  ha-." 
Deen  dlsmi-ssed  about  April  1  To  some  1 1  - 
servers,  the  extension  indicates  that  Wa.sli- 
ington  may  vet  give  the  go-ahead,  perhaps 
alter  waiting  long  enough  to  assure  that  ivi 
prominent  names  will  be  mentUined  m  pre- 
trial motions  until  alter  Election  Day  But 
cynics  think  the  exten.slon  Is  a  Justice  Di'- 
partment  excuse  to  explain  inactivity  'Whi.' 
the  Jury's  sitting  they  can  keep  saying  the 
case  IS  under  investigation,  one  such  cyni.- 
observes. 

I  HF.CKOrP  CARDS 

New  members  of  Local  562  >irrlving  on  tin- 
job  routinely  receive  political  fund  che<'k- 
otf  cards  .ilong  with  medical  forms  .md  utii- 
cr  necessary  *orlc  documents,  somehow, 
nearly  every  man  becomes  a  'voluntary"  con- 
tributor. Almost  automatically,  ihe  jo'j 
steward  collects  from  the  fank-and-hle.  tin.' 
area  loreman  collects  from  the  Job  .•itew.inl 
the  general  foreman  collects  from  the  are  i 
foreman  and  then  It  all  goes  into  '.he  loc:il 
political  fund 

.Steamhtters  from  Kansas.  Illinois  and  oth- 
er neighboring  states  working  temporarily  :  . 
Local  d62's  area  have  i>een  similarly  trained 
to  contribute.  Some  simply  regard  the  pi- 
ll tual  payments  as  a  cost  of  working  In  .\Ir 
Callanan's  balUwIck.  and  many  don't  distin- 
guish between  the  union's  tre.usury  led  *y 
dues  .ind  its  theoretically  independent  cam- 
paign  chest    fed    by    the   contributions. 

In  ,iny  event,  the  pint-sized  union's  pf  - 
Utlcal  spending  seems  astonishingly  high. 
In  the  vears  1963  throiiuh  1966.  the  Ioc;tl  ;> 
known  to  have  ladled  out  81.082.761  to  candl- 
d.'i.tes  lor  Federal,  .si.tte.  .aid  local  oiflce.  ;i  ■; 
even  this  figure  may  be  Incomplete  .Ml  tea'. 
J2  candidates  for  Congress  received  campnii;:. 
funds  in  those  years.  Included,  on  March  : 
1966.-  wa-s  the  first  j.5.000  of  >13.000  the  kK\  . 
contributed  in  1966-67  to  early-startni.' 
committees  working  for  the  reelection  ■  . 
Sen.  Edward  Long.  Mlssoun  Democrat:  Mr 
Long's  current  Senate  term  expires  this  yea.- 

A    look    ill    Callanan's    poUiical    operatic. 
suggests  the  variety  of  techniques  being  en:- 
ployed    by    contributors    and    candidates    • 
keep  secret  the  sources  of  much  •>!  -he  ca.-  : 
bein^  spent  for  politicking   this  year. 

FAILURE  TO  REPORT 

The  easiest  method  is  to  ignore  that  par' 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  requiring  groups 
that  support  Congressional  candidates  :  i 
more  than  one  state  to  report  income  ..i.ii 
spending.  Mr.  Callanan's  political  fund  sup- 
ports candidates  In  half  a  dozen  states,  bu: 
It  doesn't  report  Nonreportlng  national  ui.- 
tons  include  the  National  Maritime  Union. 

PHANTOM   COLLECTORS 

In  theory,  the  money  not  reported  by  con- 
tributors should  nonetheless  show  up  in  ih' 
reports  filed  by  recipients  The  l.iw  require- 
a  candidate  to  disclose  all  the  money  given 
to  him  or  solicited  with  ills  knowledge  .ii;': 
consent."  'Vet  he  can  .ivoid  Identilvlng  cti.- 
trlbutors  by  Ignorance,  feigned  or  real.  : 
who's  collecting  on  his  behalf  Consequent]: 
a  mere  half-dozen  of  the  32  candidates  kiiuw. 
to  have  received  contributions  from  'he  Cal- 
lanan fund  reported  the  Income,  and  In  tW" 
of  these  Instances  the  contribution  was  listed 
as  having  come  not  from  Local  562  but  from 
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the  parent  union,  the  United  Association  of 
Journeyman  A:  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing 
,>.  Pipehttlng  Industry  of  the  United  States 
,ind  Canada. 

lESTIMONIM      DINNFRS 

Steaml.tters  i  if  ten  attend  i  or  at  least  con- 
tribute to  I  many  such  events  raising  funds 
tor  office-holders  Following  Senate  censure 
,>f  Connecticut  Democrat  rhomas  Dodd  for 
keeping  $lir)noo  r.ilsed  at  testimonial  dln- 
i.prs.  the  term  was  shunned  both  by  fund- 
raisers and  donors.  But  now  it's  back  in  style. 

ThouKh  unions  and  corporations  can't  con- 
tribute to  campaigns  for  Federal  ofHce,  no 
law  prevents  cither  from  donating  In  the 
guise  of  iio-strlngs  testimonial  gifts.  Thus 
most  testimonial  invltatloivs  carefully  re- 
train from  staling  the  candidate's  intent  to 
use  the  "gifts"  for  campaign  purposes. 

COILAPSIHI.E    rOMMITTEES 

At  least  once  each  year.  1  ical  ,'i62  kicks  In 
51000  or  more  to  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Dinner  Committee  a  paper  oreanlza- 
•lon  set  up  mostly  to  detlect  prying  eyes.  It 
collects  checks,  divides  receipts  among  the 
standing  House  and  Senate  Democratic  cam- 
paign committees,  then  folds  up. 

Though  the  disclosure  laws  require  the  two 
standing  committees  to  identify  sources  of 
income,  those  committees,  in  filing  their  re- 
ports, limit  the  idontiflcrttion  to  lump-sum 
receipus  from  the  dtimmy  dinner  committee: 
lndlvldu.ll  contributors  aren't   named. 

.•\   simlhir   'ochr.lqne  enabled   couples  who 

paid  $1,000  each   List   fall   for  tickets  to  the 

Democratic      President's    Ball"    to    dance    in 

nonvmlty:   its  .spon.sors  refused  even  to  put 

(■ut  a  gnest  lift. 

It's  not  .■surprisine  that  some  in  the  Justice 
Department  reeard  the  Steamfltters  local  as 
•  promlsms  Mrcet  for  prosecution  on  charges 
of  illegal  political  contributions.  Thev  think 
such  fi  prosecution  might  help  end  l.ix  en- 
forcement, by  Democratic  and  Republican 
.\dminlstrations  alike,  of  laws  governing  po- 
litical contributions.  Btn  the  prosecutors' 
progress  to  date  doesn't  suggest  stepped-up 
enforcement  by  anv  Government  agency. 

For  .Tlmost  a  year,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  been  pursuing  what  one  insider 
calls  a  "half-hearted  "  Investigation  of  under- 
cover corpor:itp  contributions  to  political 
candidates.  iLlke  unions,  corporations  are 
prohibited  from  contributing  to  campaigns 
for  Federal  ( vlticci  nie  agency  fuspect.s  that 
somc  busme-smen  not  only  violate  the  ban 
but  even  seek  to  mike  such  Rifts  tax-de- 
ductible. According  to  this  theory,  these 
businessmen  ret  certain  law  firms  or  public 
relations  firms  to  pad  their  regular  bills  by 
an  extra  amount  that  can  be  listed  on  tax 
returns  as  a  business  expense:  the  lawyers 
and  PR  men  then  contribute  the  amount  of 
the  overch:..''ge  to  political  candidates. 


BIASED       REPORTING       BY       TIME 

MAGAZINE     ILLUSTRATES    PERIL 

OP  THIS  PERIOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kuyken- 
PALLl  IS  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  weeks  as  rioting  and  lawlessness 
has  .'=wept  our  country  from  one  end  to 
.another  we  have  heard  frequent  criticism 
of  the  Nation's  news  media.  It  has  been 
.said  that  inflammatory  reporting  and  the 
spreading  of  unfounded  rumors  by  sup- 
l)osed!y  objective  news  reporters  has  ac- 
tually contributed  to  the  violence  in 
many  instances. 

I  have  deep  respect  for  the  hard-work- 
ing, honest  news  reporter  in  every  media 
wlio  does  his  best  to  present  the  news 


without  making  his  own  juejudices  or 
.social  beliefs  a  part  of  an  alleged  news 
story.  I  am  hajipy  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  most  reporters  fall  into  this 
category. 

It  is  always  the  one  bad  apple,  how- 
ever, that  rots  the  whole  barrel.  1  re^-ret. 
at  this  time.  I  am  forced  to  expo.se  one 
of  the  country's  olde.=t  news  weekiii's  I'S 
being  uuilty  of  inept  reportina,  ,-candal- 
mongering,  and  in  mspiriiig  a  vicious 
character  attack  upon  the  people  of 
Memphi.s  and  its  entire  business  com- 
munity. 

In  its  April  12  issue  Time  magazine 
carried  a  .<tory  on  the  a.ssassination  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kinii.  The  writer  of 
the  piece,  who  certainly  cannot  claim 
the  honored  title  oi  leportt-r.  bceaii  his 
.^tory  by  calling  Memphis  a  "backwater 
and  a  ciccayint;  Mississippi  River  nwn." 
On  April  10.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hedley 
Donovan,  editor  in  chief  ol  Time,  pro- 
testing this  type  of  rcportini;  and  a.skin'i 
lor  a  retraction  of  this  slander  aaamst 
the  good  jieople  of  MemplViS. 

My  contention  is  that  whatever  the 
writer's  jiersanal  opinion  oi  Meniplii.s  and 
its  people  may  be.  lliat  i^iiinion  lias  i.o 
lilace  in  a  news  article  v.i;ii'h  most  peo- 
ple assume  is  a  factual  report  of  v.'hat 
happened.  The  very  fact  that  .some  news 
writers  now  pass  off  personal  opinion 
as  news  is  destroying  the  fabric  of  Irut!;- 
fal  reporting  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  much  of  the  confusiun.  racial 
tensions,  and  loss  of  faith  in  America  by 
those  who  dci^end  woon  the  iiew.s  media 
for  shapina  tiieir  own  opinions. 

I  include  my  letter  of  .April  10  to  Mr. 
Danovan  at  this  i)oint: 

House  r,F   Rep^fsentmives. 
Washington.  I)  C  .  April  10    ni€8 
Mr.   Hedley  Donova.n 
Editor  in   Chief.  Tinir. 
\>-w    York.   N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Donovan:  At  this  time  when  the 
nation  is  going  through  .i  tragic  experience. 
It  is  imperative  to  our  survival  that  the  news 
media  of  the  country  exercise  mature  and 
intelligent  responsibility.  It  is.  therefore, 
painful  to  me  to  note  In  the  April  12  i.ssue 
of  Time  in  your  story  on  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  a  lead  which 
borders  on  hysteria,  and  one  which  can  only 
add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  intolerance  and  hate 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  times. 

I  refer  to  your  correspondent's  description 
of  Memphis  as  a  "backwater."  and  "decaying 
Mississippi  River  Town."  Not  only  is  this  an 
open  appeal  to  prejudice  and  hate  aaainst 
a  whole  community,  but  is  an  absolute  false- 
hood. If  your  correspondent  observed  even 
the  rudimentary  elements  of  good  news  re- 
porting he  would  have  checked  the  record 
of  Memphis  and  reported  it  as  it  is  or  would 
have  refrained  from  trying  to  describe  the 
citv  in  any  way. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  cjndemnation 
of  Memphis  as  being  responsible  for  the 
assassination  was  made  even  before  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  assassin  was  a 
resident  of  Memphis  or  that  the  killing  had 
any  connection  whatsoever  with  either  the 
strike  of  sanitation  workers  or  the  planned 
march.  This  hysterical  reporting  reminds  us 
of  the  infamous  statements  vv'hich  were  made 
immediately  following  the  killing  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  At  that  time  there  were  those 
who,  without  any  basis  in  fact,  blamed  the 
killing  on  the  right  wing  elements  and  they 
had  to  see  the  day  come  when  the  truth  be- 
came known  that  it  was  a  C-ommunist  who 
was  the  assassin. 

The  senseless  act  of  one  individual  does 


not  condemn  a  whole  city.  If  this  Is  so.  then 
.ill  America  and  all  Americans  stand  forever 
condemned  because  ot  the  senseless  ads  of 
violence,  rape  and  murder  which  have  be- 
come common-place  in  these  !)ast  few  years. 
On  behalf  of  the  flOO.dOO  uood  citizens  of 
Memphis,  I  demand  ihat  Time  i.'^siie  a  ]>ubllc 
.ipolory  lor  the  immature  and  vicious  insult 
contained  in  this  article.  Failure  to  take  a 
decent  stand  against  this  kind  of  irrespon- 
sible news  writing  will  jiut  your  publication 
in  the  catecory  of  a  scandal  ijubllc.ition  un- 
deserving of  the  respect  i>r  confidence  of 
decent,  honest,  jjcople  anywhere 
Sincerely. 

Da.n  Kuykfndai  i.. 
.Mi-mhrr  ut  Cunrtrcss. 

I  (iid  not  liear  from  the  editor  in  chief 
of  Time  and  in  the  April  1^2  i.s.sue  of  the 
maaazino,  ihe  publication  continued  its 
attack  on  Memphis.  In  a  story,  "Who 
Killed  Kin-T."  a  slur  was  cast  upon  the 
entire  bu.sincss  community  of  Memphis 
by  printing  a  statement,  acain  disiiui.sed 
as  news,  that  is  nothimt  less  than  vicious 
.scandal  mon'ienna  of  the  type  expected 
over  the  back  fence  rather  than  in  a  sup- 
:),osedly  reputable  news  magazine.  .An  ex- 
cerpt from  that  article  is  included  here; 
Who  Killed  Kinu 

The  v.-orld  had  hardly  learned  ..i  Marl:n 
Luther  Kings  murder  in  Memphis  bele<re 
speculation  beuan  that  the  civil  nchts  leader 
had  been  the  victim  of  .i  well-planned  con- 
spiracy. The  rumor  mills  were  lubric.ited  in 
part  by  the  assiduously  cultivated  doubts 
that  some  still  entertain  about  the  kllllnc  (<f 
John  F.  Kennedy.  In  this  ease,  however,  the 
conspiracy  iheorisUs  could  i)oint  to  the  fact 
that,  though  the  funman  was  clearlv  identi- 
fied, he  remained--for  all  the  far-flung  re- 
sources Hi  the  FBI-mysterlouslv  at  large. 

While  the  liows  and  whys  oi  tiie  murder 
continued  to  elude  the  authorities,  amateur 
assas.sinologists  assumed  from  the  start  that 
King's  death  had  been  engineered  by  n  group 
of  white  Southern  racists  The  plot,  said 
some,  was  hatched  in  BirmliiLtham:  others 
maintained  that  it  was  a  made-in-Mempliis 
undertaking.  The  latter  iheorv  was  uiven 
.some  support  last  week  by  a  Memphlan  who 
told  Time  and  Liter  the  FBI  that  he  had  over- 
lie ird  a  !i>cal  businessman  I'lving  an  un- 
known irieeerman  urgent  orders  to  kill  King 
r)n  the  balconv  of  his  motel,  and  even  speci- 
fvme  the  price  for  the  job  i«5,000i  and  the 
pickup  point  for  his  fee  (New  Orleans i. 

Neither  in  the  rest  of  that  article  or 
since  has  Time  offered  any  proof  that 
such  a  conversation  ever  took  j^lace.  or  if 
indeed  there  was  such  a  conversation,  no 
information  has  Ijeen  forthcoming  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  alleged  businessman. 

To  make  .such  a  charge  and  then  to 
leave  it  hanging  is  the  work  of  an  expert 
in  the  art  of  character  as.sassination  who 
has  evidently  decided  to  direct  his  venom 
toward  the  entire  business  community  of 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Following  the  publication  of  this  at- 
tack on  the  whole  business  community  in 
Memphis.  I  .sent  the  Time  editor  the  fol- 
lowing telegram : 

April  23.  1968. 

Mr.  Hedley  Donovan, 
Editor  in  Chief.  Time. 
New  York.  NY.: 

Please  refer  to  my  letter  of  April  10th  con- 
cerning the  slanderous  attack  by  Time  on 
the  citv  of  Memphis.  Tenn.  Please  advise 
when  I  may  expect  an  acknowledgement  from 
vou. 

Dan  KUYKENDALL, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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On  Apr'.l  29,  still  having  received  no 
word  from  Editor  Donovan,  I  wrote  the 

followinz  letter- 

Hot'SK  or  REPRESrNTATIVrS. 

Waafiington.   DC,   Apnl   29.   1968. 
Mr   Hediey  Donovan. 
Editor  :n  Cif/    Time, 
New  Yo'k.  N  Y 

Oear  Mr  Donovan:  Please  refer  to  my  let- 
ter of  Apri;  10  and  my  telej?ram  of  April  23 

It  la  quite  apparent  H'tw  '.tmt  you  have  no 
Intention  of  aclcnowledt^lni?  my  correspond- 
ence or  to  Justify  the  unwarranted  attticlcs 
on  the  people  r>f  Memphis  Tennessee  which 
some  Time  propagandist*  have  made  under 
the   jfulse   of   reporting   the   news 

Your  first  sUmder  against  Memphis  was 
contained  in  Time.  April  13.  In  which  vour 
writer  referred  to  the  city  im  a  "backwater" 
and  decaying  Mlsalsslppl  town  "  This  was 
followed  !n  Time,  April  22.  with  ui  unwar- 
ranted attack  uid  slur  upon  the  entire  busl- 
neas  commmitv  of  Memphis  In  your  story. 
•Who  K.:r.ed  King"  vour  correspondence 
quoted  .a  Memphlan"  who  L«»  reported  to 
have  toll  T;n-.e  that  he  had  overheard  a 
local  Su3lne«j!man  giving  an  unknown  trlg- 
german  urgent  orders  ro  kill  King  on  the 
balcony  of  his  motel,  and  even  specifying  the 
price  for  the  Job  iz.OOO)  and  the  pickup 
point  for  his  fee  i  Ne^  Orleans)  " 

Nowhere  In  your  .^tory  then,  and  at  no  time 
since  hits  Time  otTt^red  anv  pro<^»f  as  to  who 
'his  so-i'alled  Memphis  buslneesman  was  or 
that  such  a  conversation  indeed  was  even 
overheard  Time  Instead  has  allowed  this 
slur  against  the  entire  Memphis  bu.»!lnpes 
communrv  to  stand  .md  evident! v  y'>u  have 
no  Intention  of  correcting  what  amounts  to 
scsandalmongerlng  under  the  guise  of  news 
reporting. 

Tour  calloused  attitude  In  encouraging 
such  careless  news  rep<irtlng  and  yoor  appar- 
ent lndl!Ti»renci»  to  -^htjw  any  evidence  that 
this  Is  not  the  pollcv  of  Time,  forces  us  to 
'he  conc.uslon  that  T!me  !s  not  a  news  maga- 
zine but  ra:hf>r  a  propaganda  mecUtim  serving 
.some  purpose  other  than  to  inform  its  re<id- 
ers    ir  %->  acurntelv  report  the  new«. 

Your  refusal  to  give  me  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply  to  mv  communication  and  viur  deter- 
mination 'o  .Allow  the  slur  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Memphis  md  the  whole  Memphis  bu4^ 
ness  'ommur  Itv  to  stand  leavee  me  no  choice 
but  to  spread  'he  wh.>le  story  on  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  so  that  members 
of  Congrees  .ind  the  people  of  'he  United 
Strifes  m.iv  be  better  able  to  Judge  the  value 
of  Time  reporting  In  ftiture  stories 
Sincerely. 

Dan    Kt'YKENDAIX, 

yfernber  of  Congress. 

Yesterday  May  1.  I  Anally  received  a 
reply  from  Time  Not  from  the  editor  to 
whom  I  had  addressed  my  communica- 
tions, but  from  Otto  F^ierbrm^'er.  listed 
as  managing  editor  Mr  F'lerbrlnger's 
letter  was  dated  April  25.  but  the  en- 
velope was  postmarked  April  30.  Fuer- 
brlnt;ei  's  letter  follows i 

TTMK 

JVetr  Yor^r  .V  Y  .  .AprU  25. 1968 
Congressman  Dan  Kt-tiuendall. 
Hou.ie  OTice  Building. 
\V'jih.inQ;on   D  C 

De-ar  Congr>:ssman  Kvykknoall  Hedley 
Di'novan  hiis  asked  me  'o  respond  to  vour 
letter  He  and  I  ,iKree  with  vou  that  the 
press  has  a  responsibility  In  these  days  of 
'ragedv  and  unrest  not  to  make  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse  by  careless  reporting 

I  have  reviewed  the  references  to  Memphis 
In  Time's  .\prll  12  Issue  with  the  editor  and 
WTlters  responsible  We  believe  that  although 
the  Indictment  of  Memphis  was  harsh.  It  was 
not  unwarranted  We  did  not  hold  the  people 
of  Memphis  to  blame  for  the  assassination  of 


Dr  King;  our  point  was,  rather,  that  Dr.  King 
was  drawn  to  Memphis,  and  ultimately  to  his 
death,  becau.se  of  the  Impasse  between  the 
hanltatlon  workers  i  largely  Negro)  and  the 
mayor,  and  that  the  passions  aroused  by  the 
strike  were  at  once  symbolic  and  symptomatic 
of  racial  sickness  everywhere  In  the  country 

There  is  lertalnly  some  Impressive  htatls- 
tlcal  and  physical  evidence  that  Memphis  Is 
growing  and  Memphlans  have  every  rea.son 
to  be  encouraged  by  the  new  plantii.  new 
housing,  and  so  forth  But  any  balanced  look 
at  Memphis  would  also  have  to  assess  where 
the  city  stands  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ditions that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  urban 
crisis  In  America  tixlay  We  considered,  for 
r-xample.  that  racial  attitudes  in  Memphis  ure 
.-^till  a  discouraging  mixture  of  paternalism 
at  the  top  and  Ignorance,  even  hostility,  at 
the  tx't'om,  and  that  MeJnphls's  Negroes,  in 
go.>d  part  because  of  the  compl/icency  of 
xe;l-meanlng  whites  toward  their  problems, 
have  yet  to  participate  on  anything  like  an 
t*(|ual  basis  in  the  cltv's  economic  stains  In 
short,  there  is  physical  renewal  in  Memphis. 
but  there  Is  also  a  disturbing  umtuint  of 
human  blight  which  justifies,  I  think,  the 
\ise  ol  such  words  as  decay  and  malaise 

We  published  two  letters  in  the  April  26 
',->sue  which  reflect  the  tenor  ol  our  mall  from 
Memphlans  I  hope  you  had  a  chance  *o  'ph 
them 

.Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  Fttrbrincir 

lii  the  Time  an.swer  no  defens.::'  is  made 
.)f  the  charr,r  that  the  maeazine  i.s  usina 
it.s  news  columns  for  per.'jonal  opinion 
and  fditorializing  and  for  spreading 
rumored  conversations  allegedly  heard 
by  some  unidentified  witness.  A  conversa- 
tion supposedly  held  by  some  unknowTi 
person  thou>rht  to  be  a  businessman 

In.stead.  Mr  PueibrinKcr  admits  the 
news  stories  in  these  two  instances  are 
based  on  what  Time  believes  to  be  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  of  Memphis,  the 
leadership  of  our  tommimity  and  its 
business  people  This  is  the  ver:-'  point  I 
tried  to  make,  that  masquerading  per- 
sonal views  of  the  editors  or  the  maga- 
zines  venters  as  factual  news  reporting 
:s  dishonest  and  a  threat  to  respon.^ible 
'■ommiiii  c'ltion 

The  mana^'inK  editor  calls  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Time  printed  two 
letters  in  its  A-iril  26  i^sue  which  were  re- 
ceived from  Memphis  and  states  that 
these  two  letters  ■trflect  the  tenor  of  our 
mail  from  Memphians  "  I  know  for  a 
tact  that  a  number  of  letters  were  writ- 
'en  to  Time  protesting  the  two  articles 
because  I  received  copies  of  the  letters 
from  the  writers  Now.  it  may  be  that 
the  Post  Office  is  at  fault  for  not  havinj: 
delivered  any  letters  to  Time  which  con- 
tradicted Times  preconceived  opinion  of 
Memphis  I  hardly  believe  *hat  such  is 
the  case,  but  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Time  pdit.s  it.s  letters  to  the  editor 
column  with  the  same  reckless  irresixm- 
sibillty  it  displays  in  reiwrtlng  the  news 
and  prints  only  those  letters  which  'en- 
hance it.s  own  attitudes 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  there  is  little  pur- 
pose m  aettinu  into  a  controversy  with  a 
major  news  publication,  but  I  feel  a  duty 
to  the  peo|)le  of  Memphis  whom  I  rep- 
resent, and  to  a  community  which  has  a 
proven  record  of  resfxinslble  leadership 
and  remarkable  efforts  in  bringing  all  the 
pe<jple  of  the  city  together  for  tiie  com- 
mon good,  to  make  the  record  clear  con- 


cerning the  unfair  and  unfounded  at- 
tacks upon  that  city  by  Time. 

I  am  making  this  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence a  part  of  the  Record,  also,  that 
my  colleagues  m  Congress  inav  become 
aware  of  the  type  of  news  reporting  en- 
couraged by  Time.  If  this  slander  aeainst 
a  great  city  and  its  people  is  allowed  to 
so  unchallenged,  then  all  of  you  may  ex- 
pect like  treatment  whenever  the  editors 
of  Time  send  out  one  of  their  agcrits  to 
to  do  a  hatchet  job  on  your  community 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO     2    OF 
1968  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  FALLON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  c-onsent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  REccRt)  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FALLON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  nlven  caretul 
study  to  Reorcanlzatlon  Plan  No  2  if 
1968  for  transportation  which  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1968.  Under  this  plan  certain 
functions  relating  to  urban  mass  trans- 
portation are  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Secrelan-'  of  the  Dep:irtment  o{  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
The  transfer  of  functions  as  outlined  in 
the  plan  are  deemed  to  be  desirable.  In- 
formation came  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  however,  which  Indicated 
that  the  two  Secretaries  were  contem- 
plating an  exchange  of  functions  that 
was  not  Intended  in  the  transfer  defined 
In  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

The  committee  was  deeply  concerned 
since  this  Information  indicated  that  the 
SecretaiT  of  Transportation  had  agreed 
to  relinquish  much  of  his  responsibility 
for  transportation  planning  In  our  urban 
areas.  As  a  result  of  conversations  be- 
tween members  of  the  committee  and 
Secretary  Boyd  and  .subsequent  discus- 
sions between  members  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  ar,d  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  I  received  a  letter 
dated  April  25,  1968.  signed  by  M.  Cecil 
Mackey.  Acting  Secretary,  which  clari- 
fies the  Secretary's  position  on  some  of 
the  matters  that  had  caused  us  concern 
I  should  like  to  include  this  letter  in  the 
Record 

The  Secretary  of  Ti-ansportatlon  has 
assured  us  that  he  docs  not  contem- 
plate relinquishing'  any  of  his  basic  stat- 
utorj'  responsibilities  for  determining 
the  adequacy  of  the  urban  transporta- 
tion planning  process  and  approving 
Federal  aid  highway  projects.  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed,  however,  that  he 
did  not  explicitly  state  that  he  expects 
to  continue  full-scale  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  highway  plans  and  programs  as 
specified  in  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 134,  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
Title  23  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee.  Section  134  was  added  by 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962  be- 
cause of  the  Interest  and  concern  of  this 
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committee  in  encouraging  efTectlve  urban 
transportation  planniiig. 

The  transportation  planning  processes 
\.hich  have  been  established  pursuant  to 
.-ection  134  are  being  carried  on  cooper- 
atively by  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities and  are  eminently  successful. 
\\\s  lessening  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  administrative  and 
technical  involvement  in  transportation 
planning  in  urban  areas  would.  In  my 
(.pinion,  seriously  jeopardize  the  Secre- 
tary's ability  to  exercise  his  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  planning  deter- 
minations and  Federal  aid  highway 
.■roject  approvals,  and  would  certainly 
be  inconsistent  with  the  stated  reasons 
lor  creatine  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

ThiC  committee  will  look  forward  to 
further  information  on  the  understand- 
ings developed  by  the  two  Departments 
which  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
lias  assured  us  he  will  provide. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
The  Secretary  of  Tra.v-^portation. 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  25.  1968. 
Hon    eiEORCE  H.  Failon. 
Chai'man .  Commit'ce  on  Public  Wojk.i. 
Hou.''r  of  Representative.'-'. 
W'a.thinijton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  C'h.\irman  •  This  will  confirm  Sec- 
retary Bovd's  conversation.'^  with  Mr  Cramer 
r.f  t'le  Public  Works  Committee  and  -stibse- 
(luent  discussions  between  members  of  the 
rommlttee  .stair  ,.nd  .st.itT  .1  \.\e  Department 
regarding  the  arrangements  to  be  worked  out 

•  letween  the  Dep.irtmeuts  of  Housinc  rmd  Ur- 
■.lan  I5tnelopment  and  Transportation  In  con- 
nection with  the  traiisler  of  the  '-.rban  :nas.- 
transportatlon  program. 

The  basic  concern  which  ?.!r.  Cramer  ex- 
pressed was  that  the  .Secretary  of  Transpor- 
•atlon  not  relinquish  any  of  his  basic  statu- 
•ory  responsibilities  for  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  urban  t^ar-sport  .ticn  planning 
t>rocess  and  approvlne  Federal  s'.d  highway 
■  rotect^  I  can  give  the  Committee  unequlv- 
.c.TlIv   my   as.surance   that    this   is   not  con- 

•  em  pi. 1  ted. 

.Several  questions  were  raised  with  respect 

■.1  the  mean'.ns  to  oe  irtven  certain  provisions 

;  the  ■Summary  nt  HUD  and  DOT  Positions 

!i    Major    Reorganization    Plan    Issues"    of 

February  19.  1968: 

1    Section  Bla  provides  that  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  assisting  and  guiding  area- 
,:de     comprehensive     planning     (Including 
omprehensive   transportation  planning)    by 
local  communities  resides  In  HUD.  The  ques- 
•;on    was    raised    whether,    pursuant   to   this 
.i.derstandinc,  the  Department  would  relin- 
quish   any   of   Its   authority   to   make   deter- 
::i:natlon8  and  hndings  under  section  134  of 
•itle  23  use   I  can  assure  you  that  it  does 
not.  The  quoted   understanding   simply   re- 
.lects  what  the   two  Departments  believe  to 
he   the   statutory    function   of   HUD   as   set 
lorth  In  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954   and   other   statutes   relating   to   com- 
prehensive urban   planning. 
2.  Section  Blc  of  the  HUD-DOT  paper  pro- 
ides  that  "where  a  local  agency  having  re- 
ponslbllity  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
•r.e  area  Is  qualified.  ;us  determined  by  HUD, 
to  carry  out  transportation  system  planning, 
•iiat   .igency  or  one   responsible   to  It,  shall 
arry   out   the   transportation   system   plan- 
ning," This  provision  would  have  no  effect 
in   the   authority  presently  residing  In  the 
■Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  all  de- 
"prmlnatlons  and  findings  as  to  the  adequacy 
f  transportation  planning  processes  pursu- 
.int  to  section  134  of  title  23.  Consistent  with 
the  HUD-DOT  position  paper,  however,  we 
\yould  anticipate  establishing  formal  coordl- 


native  relationships  with  HUD  so  as  to  b.ar- 
monlze  as  completely  and  .is  [iraclically  a.s 
possible  the  section  134  planning  process  wlUi 
the  comparable  planning  requirements  of  the 
Urban  Mass  TransporUition  Act. 

3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  Bid  provides 
that  "HUD  will  keep  DOT  Informed  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  of  the  status  of  planning  opera- 
tions in  the  various  areas.  The  role  of  HUD 
pursuant  to  this  sentence  is  Intended  to  be 
advisory  to  DOT.  DOT  would  retain  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  findings  and 
determinations  required  by  section  134  and 
would  continue  to  conduct  such  staff  activity 
as  it  deemed  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  that  responsibility. 

4.  Section  CI  provides  that  HUD  will  certify 
to  the  Department  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
continuing  transportation  planning  process 
In  urban  areas  of  more  than  50,000  popula- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  134  of  title  23  and 
that  this  certification  will  provide  a  basis 
for  a  DOT  finding  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
planning  process  and  a  finding  that  proJect.<! 
lire  based  on  such  a  process.  It  is  the  intent 
of  this  provision  that  the  certification  by 
HUD  win  be  advisory  to  DOT.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  retain  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  approving  projects  and 
making  findings  under  section  1.34.  In  the 
final  analysis  the  secretary  of  Transport i- 
tlon  would  not  be  bound  by  tlie  recom- 
mendations of  HUD  In  making  these  ap- 
provals or  findlncs. 

5  The  provision  of  paragraph  1  of  section 
E  which  states  "HUD  will  asFumo  with  re- 
.^pect  to  highway  projects  ha'lnc  tianificant 
impact  on  the  planning  and  ticvelopmcnt  of 
urban  areas,  the  .lame  role  as  <-peclfiprt  In  D 
above  with  respect  to  mass  transportation 
project  approvals."  does  not  filve  to  HUD  the 
authority  to  disapprove  a  highway  jjroject  In 
an  urban  area.  It  is  nonetheless  intended 
that  HUD  will  review  highway  projects  liav- 
ing  a  significant  Impact  on  urban  areas  and 
submit  comments  and  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Tr.Tnsportatlon.  Of  course.  If 
no  recommendations  or  comments  are  forth- 
coming within  a  reasonable  time.  DOT  '.vill 
jTOceed  to  make  a  timely  determination. 

6.  The  provisions  of  paragr.iph  1  of  .section 
G  which  state,  "DOT  will  utilize  HUD  in  the 
review  of  annual  work  programs  developed 
by  State  highway  agencies  under  .-section 
307(0  of  title  23.  Insofar  as  these  programs 
have  an  impact  on  comprehensive  planning 
(Including  comprehensive  urban  transporta- 
tion planning)  in  metropolitan  areas,"  means 
that  while  DOT  will  conduct  its  review  of 
these  programs  with  its  staff.  HUD  In  addi- 
tion will  consult  with  DOT  and  submit  Its 
recommendations.  It  Is  anticipated  that  DOT 
and  HUD  will  Jointly  develop  criteria  to  be 
utilized  by  DOT  In  Its  review  and  approval  of 
such  programs.  HUDs  role  in  this  matter  will 
be  one  of  consultation  and  recommendation 
in  relation  to  overall  comprehensive  urban 
planning. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  Department  will 
keep  the  Committee  of  Public  Works  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  informed  as  to 
the  understandings  developed  by  the  two 
Departments, 


Sincerely, 


M. 


Cecil  Mackey. 
Acting  Secretary. 


THE 


OTHER  WAR " 
KILMER 


AT  CAMP 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  and  spoken  about  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity  and  its  mul- 
tiple attack  on  poverty  in  our  own  Na- 
tion. 'We  hear  that  the  OEO  is  either  do- 
ing too  much  or  not  enough  in  the  strug- 
gle against  jxiverty,  want,  and  despair. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  believe   it  Is  a   great 
help  to  all  of  us  when  we  obtain  objec- 
tive and  well-balanced  reports  about  the 
various    OEO    programs.    The    Morning 
Call  of  Paterson.  N.J..  on  April  16  fea- 
tured   an    article    by    Frank    Lombardi 
wiiich  described  in  detail  the  efforts  and 
success  v.i  Job  Corps  enroUees  at  Camp 
Kilmer.  This  article  demonstrates  what 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  been 
saying  ..bout  the  OEO  and  its  Job  Corps 
program  1  namely,  that  young  i^eople  can 
be  prompted  to  learn  rather  than  bum. 
The   following   article   about  the  Job 
Corps  at  Camp  ICilmer  should  make  evi- 
dent the  need  to  continue  this  valuable 
and  constructive  OEO  program.  I  think 
ihal  Mr.  Lombardi  should  be  commended 
for  v,-riting  Die  aiticle  just  as  tiic  Morn- 
i  i^r  Call  .should  be  commended  lor  pub- 
hshiiifi  it. 
The  article  follows  i 
.•\xoini:R  War:  Camp  Kilmeh — Training 
To  Caiii-e  Poverty 
•  By  Fraiil:  I.t-mbardii 
Cam»»  Kii-r.tEn      Tiicres  a  war  being  fought 
atiain  at  tnis  icriner  Army  biuse.  A  \^■ar  fought 
with    kidi.    irom    larni;    and    ghett-jcs.    with 
vf  Idlag  vjrches  and  books,  with  government 
ana   industry   .md   by   a   lot   of   people   who 
fiimplv  (art'. 

lUe  war  i^ainst  unemployment  and  its 
rohorts  of  Ignorance  and  poverty  rivals  In 
importance  tiie  ','ne  that  once  brought  live 
million  men  and  women  through  Camp  Kil- 
mer in  World  War  11. 

It's  a  blK  war  and  the  three  years  the  Kil- 
mer .lob  Corps  Center  lias  been  ..peratlng 
have  (jroUBht  victory  .iust  a  fraction  closer — 
t'lc  end  Is  nowhere  In  sight. 

Yesteraay,  the  center  was  bracing  for  the 
nock  of  dignitaries,  rejxjrters  and  visitors  ex- 
pected for  ceremonies  markinc  the  Job 
Corp;.'  third  anniversary.  It  v.-as  a  scene  being 
repeated  at  100  such  centers  throughout  the 
r  ountry  In  conjunction  with  Job  Corps  Week. 
Many  of  the  1,700  corpsmen  tiere  were 
bu.sy  finishing  up  exhibits  of  their  work  to 
be  viewed  bv  the  public  In  the  large  gym. 
Others  were  "going  through  their  routine  of 
ci.iREes  and  Job  instruction. 

The  war-vintage  buildings  are  the  .same 
except  for  repairs  and  white  paint  but  there 
is  little  else  to  remind  a  visitor  of  the  stifling 
reelmentailon  of  Army  life  The  only  pressure 
these  kids  face  Is  the  awesome  one  of  living 
down  their  pasts  and  learning  how  to  live  In 
the  future. 

"Every  "i-:id  who  comes  here  is  a  certified 
failure.'"  said  E.  P.  Greene  of  Allendale,  the 
center's  manager  of  community  relations. 
He's  one  of  the  executives  of  ITT's  Federal 
Electric  Corporation  running  the  center  on 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, 

"They've  been  defeated  so  many  times 
.  with  jobs,  schools,  and  the  police)  that  they 
lust  don't  care  anymore.  They've  lived  In  an 
.  tmosphere  of  defeat  " 

It's  the  center's  goal  to  give  the  corpsman 
back  his  priae  and  sense  of  responsibility  and 
to  train  him  In  skills  that  wlU  make  him 
productive  when  he  goes  out  the  gate  months 
later. 

OlflciaLs  here  feel  they  are  succeeding.  In  Its 
three  years,  3.500  young  men  have  become 
corpsmen  and  3.000  have  returned  to  con- 
firmed jobs. 
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The  corpf:meft.  ai?ed  16  through  21.  spend 
in  Average  of  eight  months  living,  sleeping 
■ind  most  of  .ill  learning  with  other  youth  in 
•he  same  dilemma.  They  are  here  from 
hroiighout  the  country  because  of  employ- 
ment agencies,  counselors,  or  their  own 
initiative 

The  majority  (80  per  cent)  are  '  nonwhlte" 
Few  have  finished  high  ichool.  and  If  rhey 
.■i.ive  mo«t  .ire  still  functional  Illiterates,  un. 
ible  to  fill  out  Job  applications  or  liike  a 
simple  tesi  Its  the  center's  Job  to  tlo  m  eight 
months  what  should  have  been  done  ;n  IT 
'.ears 

D  L  I  Jack  I  Webber  of  Prankiln  Lakes. 
Camp  Kilmers  director,  said  "There  are  no 
guidelines  for  what  we  are  doing  There's 
:io  precedent  for  such  .i  pr  >gr,-im  in  hl.storv 
It's  not  a  panacea  but  at  least  we're  doing 
-something  to  help  many  men  find  them- 
selves ' 

"When  you  start  with  nothing  and  wind 
ip  with  somethint;  that's  m  .ichievenienl." 
:;e  added  Offlctals  are  ready  to  admit  some 
:  illures  over  the  pist  tliree  years,  but  are 
iggresAively  confident  of  the  program's 
ver  ill  success. 

According  to  Oreene,  the  corps  haa  done 
more  than  just  ^We  vocational  school  traili- 
ng, to  Its  ^r.iduates  It  lias  given  them  an 
(•nt.re  new  .ipproarli  to  living  i:i  .society  The 
t»mphasl.s  is  on  the  Horatio  Alger  success 
stor'',  .ichleved  by  work   ind  determination 

Fr  ink  O.illagher.  .m  instructor  m  lUt  cen- 
ter s  welding,  electric  and  printing  school, 
summed  it  up  by  saying.  'I  want  them  to 
;eave  here  and  get  zood  jobs." 

One  of  his  student's  a  22-yeBr-old  Newark 
."^Tegro  With  three  offenses  on  his  police 
rect>rd.  pu'  It  another  way.  "I  know  I  can't 
i?et  nowheres  on  a  street  corner   " 

Besides  trainin';  in  such  Melds  .is  painting. 
■A'elrtins?.  .lut.)  repair,  auto-body  work,  com- 
:)uter  operation,  carpentry  and  machine  op- 
eration, the  youths  receive  academic  help  a 
^reat  deal  of  it  almost  on  a  tutoring  basis. 
Both  are  then  combined  with  a  thorough  Job 
placement   effort 

Joseph  MoUnarl.  pLu'ement  director,  said 
he  could  place  every  one  of  his  graduates 
*ithin  50  miles  of  Edison  if  they  wished 
Many  however,  become  home  sick  and  want 
to  return  to  their  families  rather  than  re- 
locate in  the  Vew  York-New  Jersey  area 

Some  may  eo  home  to  rural  ueas  and  find 
'hat  their  nev  skills  still  leave  them  unem- 
ployed This  Is  another  aspect  of  the  problem 
-.he  corps  is  still  trying  to  solve.  The  skills 
taught  are  those  In  demand  in  most  .u-eas 
>f  the  country,  but  the  Individual  miist  be 
convinced  to  use  that  skill  and  not  slide  back 
into  despair 

There  ire  10  Bergen-Passaic  County  youths 
It  the  center  seven  trfrm  Paterson  and  one 
each  from  Ridirewood.  Gartleld  and  Passaic. 

James  Holmes.  17.  of  68  Myrtle  St  .  Passaic. 
IS  a  new  lurival.  He  will  undergo  an  eight 
month  course  In  auto  body  repair  His  goal, 
he  said,  is  to  m.ike  something  of  his  life 

Vernon  Lee  Davis.  18.  of  261  S.  Broad  St. 
Rldgewood  who  has  ftve  months  left  In  his 
cooks  training  course,  said  exactly  the  same 
thing  They've  accepted  the  goal  of  the  corps 
lo   their  own. 

That  t;oal  is  an  expensive  one  to  reach. 
Each  corpsm.in.  it  was  estimated,  receives 
-ibout  S5.000  worth  of  training  during  his 
stay  The  last  three  years  has  seen  an  ex- 
penditure of  close  to  $30  million,  including 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  Army  barracks 

Webber  said  It's  impossible  to  put  a  dollar 
and  cents  value  on  the  corps'  program.  The 
youth  go  on  to  earn  three  dollars  for  every 
jne  spent  on  their  training.  They  are  also 
kept  off  welfare  and  out  of  Jails  and  are 
contributing  again  to  society,  he  added. 


E^ach  of  the  ultlLials  interviewed  ultere<l 
susjK'estlons  on  how  the  public  can  help  Tliei.' 
most  common  answer  was,  "Help  them  when 
they  get  through  Help  those  who  are  trying 
to  help  themselves." 

All  .igreed  that  the  corps'  unofflcliil  motto 
IS  reaping  results  "Any  Ixjy  can  join  the  Job 
Corps    It   takes  ,i  man  to  stick  with  It  "" 


SELECTIVf":    .-^KHVIfi       i  \.-^K    l-OKCF. 

Mr.  RUM.Si  :•■,;. i)  M:  S,,faKfr.  I  ,i.>K. 
unanimous  con.sem  to  extend  my  lenuuk.s 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  iind  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lemixjre.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
troin  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M:  HrMSFKI.D  Mr  Speaker,  more 
th.iii  .1  •f.ii  a.;  ■  '.;.!•  Pie.sident  received 
recommendations  lor  (  !ian  is  m  the 
structure  and  admim.stnition  if  mir  Na- 
tion's draft  system  ii  'iii  .n.^  National 
Advisory  Commission  o:\  SeUcuve  Serv- 
ice. Some  of  tliese  recommendations 
could  be  implemented  luider  existing  K\- 
ecutive  authority,  others  require  lesisli- 
tion. 

Subsequently,  the  Prr.suiei.t  .i;);> 
a  special  task  force,  consi.stii.t,'  ii 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  former  Dettii-i 
retary  Robert  S.  Mi'Niiii.ii  .i:  .ii.d  : 
Budget  Director  ("i.i 
view  the  Commi.'^-. 
ummendattons  T)::^ 
to  the  Preside:."  :n 
aRo.  According  tu  Ui 
tice  the  report  was  fo;  "."..i;  citcl  '  j  .StMO- 
tive  Service  "for  appropriate  action  '  on 
January  23. 

This  report  has  yet  to  be  published, 
and  it  was  only  on  April  "29  that  any  con- 
crete indication  of  its  contents  became 
a  matter  of  public  knowledce — through 
a  newspaper  article  Reaction  to  this  ar- 
ticle caused  Geneml  He:  >b.(  y  to  call  a 
press  conference  ii 
clear  that  virtualh  i 
mendations  oi  •::>■ 
been  rejected. 

General  Hershey  is  quoted  .it  'hi.s  pi  ess 
conference  as  saying  the  Commission 
had  "erred  by  ic:nnrint:  'he  experience  of 
the  past,"  .i:id  'liat 

Maybe  they"re  the  wave  of  the  future — I 
couldn't  sav — it  hasn't  come  yet. 


.iitfd 
C.e:; 

.SfC- 

:  rr.ii' 

:r-~  .Sc.'r.ir.^e.  lo  :  e- 

:::;(iin^;s  and   rec- 

.1  r:  :iirce  reported 

>■    "hail    3   months 

ll   licr  hev's  ii:- 
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■.viiicli     ;t     became 

"  !if  ii'.aio;-  :  fc  iin- 

r  i:i!iiil.-.sliin     iiave 


Whatever  else  comes  out  of  this  con- 
ference, it  has  illustrated  nnce  auain  that 
this  administration,  far  from  bein-;  tlie 
■'.I.  r.-'  if  'he  future.  '  :.-~  u:i\>.:!lm?  'u  up- 
da'.f  .md  improve  oui"  iiiidtaiy  ir.anpowe:' 
itM  :''i:'.i;u;   ;)ri>cedui"es 

I  >ubmit  that  allowim,'  Geiieial  He: - 
shey  to  pass  on  tlie  merits  ot  "he  Coin- 
mission  flndiniis  is  to  assure  their  burial 
Quite  naturally  his  Inclmation  :s  to  sup- 
port the  regulations  and  ;irocedii:es  he 
has  lielped  siiape  u\ei"  tiie  past  two 
decades 

I  further  suomit  that  ;t  is  not  at  all 
clear  from  the  rejxirr-  of  the  pre.ss  con- 
ference the  extent  '11  ".i.hich  the  views  of 
the  otliei   iiieinbcr,--    if  'he  task  force  are 


letlected  in  General  Hershey's  state- 
ment,--, and  that  this  will  not  be  clear 
until  the  full  text  of  the  task  force 
:rport  IS  made  available  to  the  pubhc. 
th>-  iufss,  .md  the  Coneiess. 

The  statement  that  funds  a;c  not 
available  to  publish  the  report  .ire  m 
the  best  tradition  of  the  kind  of  obfu.^- 
cation  the  .Xmeiican  people  have  come 
t  I  exfwct  from  this  .idmlnistration.  and 
I  :ind  It  'otally  unacceptable. 

.Moiit;  .uth  .1  c.msiderable  number  of 
I'lic:  Me:iiljt;s  uf  Confess,  I  am  con- 
'.  meed  that  chaii-es  aii'  m  fact  needed 
in  our  dnilt  laws  ,ind  in  their  adminis- 
'latioii  HaviiiK  studied  the  r(>port  of  the 
i'n  sidi  iif.--  Commission.  I  cannot  believe 
that  most  of  it^  lecommendations  could 
h.i". e  been  drtc: mined  to  be  without 
meiit  .Xnd  if  this  .s  in  fact  the  tinduK 
of  the  task  toice.  it  is  issential  that  the 
.-\merican  peojile  be  told  the  ba.sis  on 
which  this  lindiiit,'  '.vas  made 

I  call  iin  the  admmistiatioii  to  imm-^- 
diately  publish  .md  distiibute  tlie   t.isk 
force  I'eport  so  ttiat  we  m.iy   lum    th 
benefit    of    its   findings    in    tindt :  takm-t 
•his  vital  ta.'k 


("KN.- 
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M:  HKTTS  Mi,  .Speaker.  I  ,isK  .man;- 
:iiou.->  euiisent  to  extend  m\"  :e:p.arks  at 
this  point  in  the  RECoRn  and  include  ex- 
' ;  a:u  ous  matter 

The  -SPKAKER  pi"o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  "lie  lequest  of  the  gentleman 
:rom  Ohio' 

Tivie  was  :;o  objection. 

Ml.  HE  ITS,  Mr  Speaker,  the  contio- 
versy  over  plans  for  thi  1970  ^cnsus  o; 
l)opu!ation,  housmL'.  and  uinniphrvni':.' 
involves  the  number  and  type  of  quis- 
lions  proposed  .md  the  tact  that  tlie  mil- 
lions of  Americans  receivur.'  the  ques- 
tionnaires Will  be  compi^lled  to  answer 
all  inqu'rics  under  p"na!t\  of  l(iO  fine 
or  60  days'  imprisonment 

Interest  in  census  reform,  'paiticulair. 
favorable  action  to  simplify  questions 
or  i"emove  the  neiialty  friMii  all  but  a 
fc'.v  essential  oue.'-lions — throi.uii  H,R 
10952— has  resulted  in  a  real  demand 
for  copies  of  the  loim  boiiv-:  iised  to  test 
1970  census  plans 

The  Census  Burea'.i  has  provided  me 
",v:th  .m  ;nfo;malional  copy  of  the  exact 
form  to  be  ised  m  May  15  pretests  of 
Dane  Count". — Madison  area — Wiscon- 
111  ind  Sumter  and  Chesterfield  Coun- 
'le,-  of  Soutli  Carolina  A  form  verv 
similar  to  it  ".".as  tested  m  New  Haveiv 
Conn  ,tnd  Noitii  Philadelph.ia,  Pa  .  last 
".  f.ii' 

M:  Spe.iker.  there  are  67  subjects 
•.vith  over  lltO  questions  on  this  form, 
I  believe  thrie  ate  many  questions  which 
(ould  be  deft  i  red  to  a  sample  household 
-u:-\e\  or  at  least  placed  on  a  \"oluntary" 
biis.s  for  answermp.  I  include  the  actual 
form  so  my  colleaaues  and  other  con- 
cerned .Americans  can  make  their  own 
iidiimeiu  ;u,  to  the  need,  propriety.  aiid 
ooteiitial  elTeclivene.ss  of  the  1970  census 
if    conducted    usiii'-t    this    questionnaire: 
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INFORMATIONAL  COPY 

!liis  lo.il'let  shows  llie  (]iiestions  lieinp 
used  in  ihe  "dress  iche.irsiil"  [iro^'rani 
lor  the  NTil  I'eiisus  of  j 'opulal  ion  ,ind 
lioii>in^'  ,sce  explanator\  nolrs  on  Ilk  k 
IMt-'e 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

BUREAU   OF  THE  CENSUS 
WASHINGTON.  O  C       20233 


o  pive 
the  form, 
name.    re- 
Census   Taker 
ion  directlv  from 


nk  \  ou  for  vour  cy«^ationl 

>^^        >^  Srncerelv  vours. 


\.  Ross  F.ckler 

Director 

Bureau  of  the  Census 


"^  r  Cm  D-60    « 

■16' 
hudtml  Sure«u  .Vo.   41-S67103 
Approvml   Expiree  4-30-^9 


UNITED  STATES 

CENSU^^ 


Dear  Fellow  (Ijti  zen: 

Wednesday,  \1d\  hi,  is  Official  Census  Dav.  Please 
fill  out  this  form  jnd  mail  it  on  \1av  IS,  or  as  soon 
afterward  as  possible.  Re  must  call  on  %  ou  for  the  in- 
farmalion  if  \ou  di^  not  return  vour  completed  form  to  us. 

Vour  cooperation  in  carefully  filling  out  the  form  and 
mailinfj  it  back  on  ^>ednesdav,  May  I.t,  vmI!  help  make 
the  census  successful,  and  save  ihe  government  the 
expense  of  tailing  on  \  ou  for  the  information.  Ksti- 
mates  may  be  made  where  exact  answers  are  not  Known. 

^nswers    to    the    lensus    cjuestions    are    required    by    'a**/^ 
I  I'ltle    n  r.,s.  Codel.     By  the  same  law.  the  infonnatia(^,^ 
\ou    furnish    is   (lONF  IDFNri  AL.      it   may   be   seen   onlv^Ok 
bv    sworn    i  ensus   employees   and   may   be   used   lyi^j^for  ' 

statistical  purposes. 

The   householder  should  make  sure   that  th 
IS    shown   for   everyone   here,    as   expla 
If  a  boarder,  roomer,  or  anyone  else  pi 
the  householder  all  his  informatioaj^  ent 
the    householder    should    write    <t«4k£t 
lationship,  and  sex  in  columns  1 
will   call  to  gel  the  rest  o^^^^nfoi 
the  peifson. 

rha 


U  the  addresi  shown  obove  has  the  wrong 
oporn^Kf  idenlificotion,  please  write  the 
ccrrecr^ff^trvent    number    or    location  here: 


-Block    penco      s    bet'er    'o    ^se     n    hllmg    your    census    term 
tr.on     ball     point    c    otner    pens         This     form     /.  i  i  i     be    read 
directly   by   an  elect-omc   cc^puter       Black    pencil    ~^arKS  are 
read  most  accurately 


-Fill 


l.ke  this 


-if  you  fill  the  wrong  c-rcie    piease  erase  the   mark  compleTely. 

-For  write-. n  cnswe'S,   pieosc  pr  nt  or  wr^te  clear, y 

-If  you  wont  help     n  f  i  i  nq  ihis  forrr,     piease  cal'   'he  Census 
phone  nur^ber   snown  on  Tne  brown  return  envelope. 


^e  wcTt  :c  oe  sure  t^cl  ecc^^  c^.d  et-ery  ^ouse,  apor-tment.  or 
' iai  ot  :"is  address  fets  a  Ce'  Sus  'orr-, 

A.    How    mony    living    quarters,    occupied    and    voconf,    are    at 
this  address? 

One 

1  apartments  or  iivng  quarters 

3  apartments  or  livmg  quarters 

4  apartments  or  living  Quarters 

5  apartments  or  l.ving  quarters 

6  apartments  or  living  Quarters 

7  apartments  or  iiv,ng  quarters 

8  apartments  or  livinj  quarters 

9  apartments  cr  living  quart'irs 

10  or  more  apartments  or  living  quarters 
-    A  mobile  nome  cr  traoer 
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PLEASE    TURN    THIS   FLAP  IN 
BEFORE   FOLDING    THE   FORM 


'  -s'ter  filling  question  A,  please  read  the  instructions 
-.--d  question  8  on  this  flop.  Then  continue  with 
column  I  on  the  mside  of  the  form. 


In  column  1  o(  th«  intid*  pogt,  pUot*  liit  •varyon*  who  woj 
living  h«r«  on  W«dn»»day,  Moy  15,  1968  Also  lijt  anyon* 
jtoyinj  Of  vinting  htr»  who  hod  no  other  horn* 

I  nc  !ud»- 


—  -^         "c-      ,      --^er^^ers     3r-3     Other     'Picjfives     nvng     herf, 
including   "^n^   f^, 

—  Vll    lodgers,    bacraers      ,e-^~sr",       •^   -»-    -a-ics      ::-^a    o'her 
nonrelo'ives    living  nere. 

—  All    persons    *ho    usually    live    '^ere    Du'    j'r    "eTiporori  ly 
away. 

— '        Df',:-^'.     *   •-     :    "D-^e    e'se.ve'r     Oj*    «r-c    s'^y    riere 
-"3s'     ,'    ••^e    *<-e.     *■      •    ^D'K.nr;    jr    :;'re''T"q    :oi'eqe. 

Do  Not  i'^c  lude 


—  Any   Co     ^qe    s'^-;*"* 


"-e'e   1'   school     o-   ^r'^j 


--»'-.  or-. -":»<ay'-r~-'e'e  .-•■N»-,r"e;:'-'-rso'  Ton 
ins"  •_•  j-^  s^c"  ;s  :;  n^rfc  -^q  "'O'^e  -"e'-'a'  'osc  'a'  or 
San  I  'Gf '  um . 

—  --  .    DC' son  VI  Siting  'le'r  ^no  has  a  usual  ho-^e  -'  se  w^e-e 


B  H  evtryon*  in  this  home,  apartment,  or  unit  is  only  staying 
here  tempororily  and  has  a  usual  home  elsewhere,  please 
fill     this    Circle  and    print    their    nomes    to    the    right 

Moil   the  form  txiclt  without  any  other  entries  on    We<Jr»eidoy, 
Moy   15. 


PLEASE  TURN   THIS   FLAP   'N 
BEFORE   FOLDING    THE   FOPm 


May  ,\  1968 
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Pot,  2 


CO 
SOT 

M*RK 
■r-ilS 

COL- 
UMN 


Cot.  1.  NAME  OF  EACH  PERSON 

who  wos  living  hert  on  W»dnt»day,  Moy  15,  1968  or  who 
I  wos  stoying  or  visiting  her*  artd  hod  rto  other  home. 

Hnod  of  the  household 


Print    I    W,fe  of  heod 

1     M ;_J  ,1 


ncmes     1    Unmarried  children,  oldest  first 
in  this     ;    Worried  children  and  their  families 
order     I    Other  relatives  of  the  head 

Persons  not  related  to  the  f^od 


Col.  2.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  HEAD  OF  THIS  HOUSEHOLD 

Fill  one  Circle. 

If  "Other  relative  cf  head,"  c/so  give  exact  fe/oNonsh.p,  fo'  eiromp/e, 
mother- 1  r}- 1  aw,  brother,  r.icce,  grar>dson,  etc. 

If   "Other   not  related  to  head,"   cho  g:ve  exact  re-'o'ions  h-p,    for  c^n-ple, 
pa^tner^  roomer's  w/*'e,  r^aid,  boarder  5  daughter,  etc. 


V 

^0    Us.Vc 


F.'st 


Middienitial  I 


Heod  o(  household 

Ai'e  c-  hend 
Son  or  aaug"i.er  ct  'ec; 
Other  reic'ive  r 

ot  hecr  ■-  Pr  nt  exocf     ' 


Roomer,  boorder,  lodger 

Patient  or  inmc*p 

Other  not  teloted  lu  l-fo::--  Pr,nt  t^act     | 

relationship 


Las^  ncme 


;  "fan  r  f  r  *  use'^olc 
Wi<e  ct  heed 
So^  cr  doLighter  c?  hesd 
Other  relotive  r' 

cf  heod--  Pr  .nf  eider     ' 

ro/of  Ion  jhi'p"* 


Poorr.er,  boorder,  iodger 

Pctient  cr  ini-iate 

Other  not  relotea  to  heac  ■  P'  n'  t»Dcf 

re/or/onsh/p 

r 


First 


Micidle  nitlol 


V](3)    Lost  re. 


^ 


Wife  c^  read 

Son  cr"  c    .'Gnter  ci  ^f'"(^ 

Other  relcir.'^  i 

.  re'of  foni.h  ip-*~- 


% 


W  i  d  j  1  e  initial 


X/^    Last  rcrr 


Viddle  niticl 


Heod  &t  household 
Wife  ct  heod 
Son  or  r^a'jghter  cf  heod 
Other  relet,'. c-  r 

of  heod ■■  r •  r>l  e*ccf 

ra/orioii$  h\p  " 


Poorner,  boarder,  bdqer 

Patient  cr  inmate 

Other  not  related  to  htci--  Pi.nr  eioct 

r«i'crfo.i  J  hip 


Poorrier,  fioerder,  lodge' 

Pctient  or  i-iTote 

Other  not  reloted  to  heod--Pr 


r^>»od  cf  household 
VVi'e  :  ''■  heoo 
Son  0-  c:.^r,ter  :  i  head 
Other  reiotive  r 

cf  heod   -  Pr,,nt  e»ocr     ' 
_^^  reforionjnip- 


I 


Pccmer,  boorder,  ;odcer 

Pctient  or  in^.jte 

Other  rot  related  to  heoa--  f<  t  nccr 

_      _  re  iotiun  ;  ^  If 

t 


.Midn.eiM.ia! 


i 


(S)  *-"' "" 


Heod  of  household  Poomer,  boorjer,  'jd-;e' 

Wi'e  l;  head  -    Potient  or  in-iote 

Son  or  daughter  cf  r.eod  ■   Other  not  related  to  feo: -•  Pr-f  f» 

Other  relotivi^  ; 

cf  heod--  Pr.nt   eiocl 

re/of  ionlhf'p"^^ 


F  :'5t  no" 


Middle  ;nitioi 


f/idc'e  r.itio' 


Heod  cf  housenold 
Wi'e  c'  h,»ad 
^o.i  or  cojghter  c(  fe'.d 
Other  re',ct:ve  t 

c  '   '  ?^Z  -■  Pripr  e»ocf 
^^  re)afiorsh/p- 


Roorr^r,  boorjer,  j-dger 

Patient  cr  in-mcte 

Other  rot  felcteo  V  -ea:--  Pr  -•  o»oci 

re,  uf  lOr  i  I-  ip 


Head  of  hcusenoid 
Vi'i'e  c'  heed 
Son  or  aojgnter  c:  read 
Other  reichvp-  i 

;f  '"eoc--  Pr  ni  exoct      ' 
re  .'o  r  ion  J  hip  ~ 


Roor^er,  boorjer,  l-jcge' 

Patient  or  iiTote 

Other  not  related  to-ea:--Prp'e«3c' 

re ;or  ion  ship 


9.    Do  not  list  more  thon  8  persons  on  this  form.   j)0.    Did  you  leave  onyone  out  of  Column  1  because 
Fill  this  circle  and  we  will  coll  to  get  you  were  not  sure  if  he  should  be  listed- far 


No 


the  information  about  those  persons  not 
listed  on  the  form. 


in  t^.e  ha!:pito',  cr 


On  back  poge,   aive  norrei)     i 
and  reason   left  out. 


ii:>20 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD—  HOISE 


May  ?,   ions 


Co!.  3  SEX     Col  4  coLoe  :»  f?*:E 


F.ll  o«« 


Fill  onm  c'ct* 

II  "Indian  '  Ammncan}/'  olio  g(vt  fr.b*. 

II  "Othtr,"  also  giv#  roc* 


Male 


F^TKjIe 


Male 


Hemole 


Negro 
'ndion 
(Amef.) 


Joponese 

Chin«ie 
^ilipino 


DATE     OF     BiSTH 


Col 


Cel 


Mo-"-    3nd         Col.   6  Mc 

•  eo'     •    birth  o< 

-'<^  -:5«  lost  I  birlfc 
birthdoy 


T«of  of  tirth 


g    MAfJITAl 
STATUS 


Print 


Fill  o/x 
crc'e 


Fill  one  circU 

for  ^'i» 


F<//  one  Circle 
lor  la  it 

pumfcer 


3ne  c  <n 


HoMOiion 

Port  Ho«,oiian       **o"»^ 

Other—  Prinf  rote 


Jon.-Mor. 
Aqt  -June' 

JuIv-Sep'J 
Oct.. Dec. 


186- 

187. 
IBS- 
IS*?. 
190- 

I9i- 


192. 
193. 
194- 
19S. 


No*  -crried 
*ido»»ed 
Divo'Ted 
S«por:!ted 
Never 
Tiorried 


Male 


Femole 


Wale 


FerrKjle 


White 

Iridion 

(Amef.) 


Wilt* 

Indion 

Arner.) 


Joporwse 

Howoilon 

Jan.-Wor. 

186- 

192- 

0 

5 

'.:^  -cned 

Chiriese 

Port  Howoiion       **°"^^ 

Apr  -Jure 

187- 

m- 

1 

6 

Wido*ed 

Filipino 

Other- •  Print  racel 

188. 

194. 

2 

-    7 

Divorced 

/    Yeor       

JulySept 

189. 

195. 

3 

8 

-    Sepor-ted 

A^ 

Oct.-Oec. 

:    190- 
-)  191. 

196- 

4 

9 

."  Never 

■■norried 

Jopcnese 

Hoooiion 

Jon. -N*  or 

186- 

192- 

- 

5 

Nov,  f-3fi?d 

Chinese 
Filipino 

Port  Howoi ion      :**ooth 

Or'-ef"  Prmf  rece  | 

Apr-June 

187. 
188. 

193. 
194. 

1 
2 

6 

7 

Widowed 
D./orced 

^ 

Yeor 

July.Sn>t. 

189. 

195. 

3 

8 

Seporcted 

r 

^ 

Oct.Dec. 

190. 
)91 



;3<L 

4 

9                Never 
^             -lorried 

Japanese 

Chirwse 

Filipino 


Howoiion 

Port  Howoi.on       **°"'^ 

Ofhef.-Prtnf  race  I 

/|Y«x. 


P,,„. 

j                           >r   t>»      - 

I 

Moe 

«h<'e 

Negro 

Fenxile 

'ndior 
iAmer.) 

Print 

M    '"^^ 

Wale 

*.  .. 

Age 


Jan..Mor.[ 
Apr.-Jurel 
July.Sept| 

Oct.. Dec.' 

I 
1- 


Joponese            Hawaiian  i 
Chinese              Port  Hawoncr      ,  **<>"'*» 
Filipino                 Orhef.- Print  roee  I 
/  iVeor 


Age 


Jon..Maf. 

Apr.-Junel 
July.SepI  I 
Ocf.-Dec. 


186. 

192- 

0 

187- 

193- 

1 

IBS. 

194- 

2 

189. 

195- 

3 

190- 

196- 

4 

191. 

186- 

192- 

:   0 

187- 

193- 

1 

188- 

194- 

2 

189- 

195- 

:    3 

190- 

196k 

4 

191. 

^ 

r  A  r- -f'led ' 


w 

ao*e3 

u 

/o'ce^ 

Seporcted 

Never 

~cr,--.d 

Fe-r>ole 


'eqro 

~ji5f 


Pr.nl 


Joponese 

Chinese 

Filipirx) 


Howoiion 

Port  Howo.ion       **o"'^ 

Other- •  Print  race  I 

/  iYeof  _ 


Jon. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
JolvSepf.l 

Ocr.-Dec, 


o  186- ;  c  192- ; 

~  187.  ;    Z  193-  ' 


D  0 


188. 
189- 
190- 

191- 


.  194- 
C  195. 
-:  196- 


1  :  6 

2  7 

3  8 

4  9 


Now  n-orrted 
Widowed         j 
Divorced 
Seporated 

Never 

"  arried 

Now  morried 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Seporated 


Ne 


■/o.e 


Female 


At-  'e 

Negro 
'ndion 

■;Amer  ' 

Print 
I  lrik» 


Japonese 

Chinese 

Filipino 


Howoiion 

Port  Howoiian      ,**<>"'►> 

Or'-er—  Prim  roee ) 

/  lYeor 


Age 


Vol  I 


Ferr.ole 


U'3    <0^        S' 
mr.Q    .i   -ma/ 

for  enomple. 


'eqro 

Indir^n 
Pnnl 

tr*m-*~ 


Japorwse             Howoiion  | 
Chinese               Port  Hi^jm^.p       ^"•'^ 
Filipino                Other     P,.r,r  met 
/lYeor. 


I  Age 


Jon..Mor. . 

Apr.-Ju-ie 
July-Sept. I 
Oct.-Dec. 


186- 

192- 

187- 

193- 

188- 

:    194- 

189.  ' 

:   195- 

190- 

196- 

191- 

^ 

-   0 

r  I 
:  2 
:  3 


Jon.-Mor. 

Apr.-Junei 
Jul, -Sept 
Oct -Dec. 


186- 

187. 
188- 
189- 
190- 

191- 


192- 
193- 
194- 
195- 
196- 


Miaowed 
Divorced 

■j'^pcro^ed 


C   NoA  morned 
O  Widowed 
O  Divorced 
Seporoted 


•    -  Column  I 
-ome  now-- 


No 


on  0  vocolion  :r  Q„  boc"   aaye     g    .r    -ar^r-   s 
-*  and  reoson  person   ri  om,ay- 


12      Dd  :-yo-f  s'3y  "e-e 
c-n    ^.esJa^    May  14. 

who    ■  S    ro'    2I  reody 

listed' 


^es 

X 

On  ^ac 

-"O    one 


No 


<    Doge,    -J   -r  '■'ome  of  ^oc*^   -'S  'or  'or  ^^hom  fhe''e  'S 
ar  ri (  s   Mome  oodfess  fo  r^pon  him  fo  o  census  faker 


May  J,   i.V6',S' 
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Pet*  3 


HI.    It  there  0  telephone  on  which  people  who  live  here         HIO    Are  your  Irving  quorters- 


con  be  colled' 

1    Yes   ■ 

'    No       ■ 


■  WKot  IS 

tK#  nurT>b«f' 


rhortf  number 


H2. 


:h3. 


How  do  you  ent«r  your  living  quorfers' 

^    '«ct'v  from  The  outsid« 
'     rough  o  CO'nr^On  or  public  holl 
"^^  rouqH  so^neo'^e  else's  I  iving  quarters 


Owned  o""  being  Lou^^it  by  >ou  c  by  SD^^^c^e  else  m 

this    household'^   (Do  ncl    includt   cocptrativei    oiyd 
C  OndofT^inn'ms    here) 

A  coopero*ive  or  -- ondoTunt^rr  .v^ic^.  is  c^'^ed  or  being 

LougHr  by   vTj  or  by  '■.o'^eone  el'.e  in  f'^i'j  ^^'^Lise^old'^ 
Rented  for  cosK  renf^ 
Occupied  wiThouT  poymenf  of  CQsH  rent'' 


FOR  CENSUS  TAKER'S 
USE  ONLY 


o4.    Block         oS.     Serial 
number  number 


Do  you  Kove  ccmpletc  kitcKen  focilities? 
fComp/efe  kitchen  facihfits  ce  o  sink  with  piptd 
iwo*e'.   o  rang^  or  cook   $tov€,  and  o  r^frigmroto^} 


HII0.D0  you  live  in  0  one-fomily  house*^ 

^es,    G   one-'O^'^llv    ''OjSe 

No,  o   Duildi't;  *o'  J  Of  n-iO'e  *]"i 
^1  No,  o  rnoOi'e  *"onTe  or  Trailer 


"es,  'rir  '^is  '■ou^e'ioid  only 

'''es,  "^ut  shored  Aith   jpothor  Koosehoid 


2  -> 

'    -■•  2 

J  0 

^   2 

3  ■. 

,  ,.  3 

>  i~> 

3 

4 

4- 
1 

4 

5  0 

1 

0  -J   5   > 

>  (  ) 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

b.  'f  "Ves"--  Is  any  port  of  this  proper'y  used  os  a  commercial         f.  g 

Blete  .,'c'-n  '::,!. .,e<;for.ii5household  estoblisnment,  as  0  med.col  ofdce,  or  loi  forming'  9  g 

'  es,  OS  :  ."■^■"•^''c  1  ^'  est  obi  r^hrnent  or  n^dico!  c^*  ice 


H4 


How  riony  room^  do  you  Kove  in  your  living  quorters 
'Do  not  count  bofSroc-^s,  porches,  bolconiLS,  foyers, 
holli     c  holf-rooms} 


•> ! 


•  es,  tor  t jrmii, 


Nc 


•  1  - 

t    '•O'T', 

,;  rooms 

7  roor^s 

3  rooms 

P  r^on-s 

4   r^c-"S 

'^  'OOms 

[    f^r^-r^ 

^1                    or  p-iore 

H5 


!s  I'le-e  hot  end  cold  piped  *ot(»r  in  this  building' 

'  es,  '  ot  c  :  '  ;'0l  v^oTer  "   ff^r^  L^uiidmg     j 

No,   only  cold  piT"?:    ■vC'f*'    in  f-  'S   hj.ldin^j 

No  :jiDed  w.'j'e*"  :"  '"is  t  ..lidinQ 


H6-    Do  j'Ou  hove  c  flush  •oiiet'' 

'es,    'or    *hiS    'O^SP'nlfl   cr..y 

*■  es,  b'j'  S'^O'^e  :  Ai'r  o'^'Ot'ier  ho'jsebo'd 
N(->  flush  tm  e' 


H7. 


H9 


H9. 


Oo  ycu  ho^e  a  bc^r.Tub  or  slower' 
'^s,   'or  'his  ' '">'^s**'^civi  c^'ly 
'Pa,  tut  S">:re')  wiih  arofner  ''■oi- 'enoid 
No  bothtyb  or  ^nower 


HI?.  If  you  five  in  o  on€-lamiiy  house  whicM  you  own  or  ore  bvyirrg' 
{  Whot  IS  the  value  of  this  property,  thot  is,  how  much  do  you 

think  this  property  (house  ^nd  lot,*   wou'd  sell  for  if   it  were 
for  sole' 

!7,iX  tj  S'-.cs-; 
in.OTj  I:,  i'-.i'"'-) 

S12,5rj  toll4,Q99 
$l',:.j'j  tc  !  19,999 

i?j,o:o  tj  s:'4,999 

VA/jTj  to  $29,999 
$30,iyiO  t:,$3l,9'V9 
$35,0>:iC  •-.  S4^,999 
iW,r>jO  c-  -  -re 


.C.    Type  of  unit  or  quarters 

Occupipd      ^^ 

F  irsf   forrr 
Cont  in^,a^ion 

Vocont 

Regular 

Lsjot  reside'i'"e  f-lsex.'^ere 

Group  Q'jO'Te's 

First  form 
Continuation 


u 
lilt 


For  vacant  units,  also  fill 
D,  E,  H7  to  H9    and 
HJ)  to  HI3 


I  H]3.  Answer  this  question  if  you  pay  rent  for  your  living  quarters.         D_.     Vaconcy  stotus 


Is  'Sis  bui'dmg  buflt-- 

Aith  0  tase'^'e'"* '' 
On  0  concrete  '  'ao' 
>  onother  woy  ^ 


0.  If  you  pay  rent  by  thm  month 
Whot  is  your  rronthly  rent' 


''eof  round  -- 


How  ore  your  living  qunrters  hooted' 

(Fi!l  one  Circle  for  the  kind  of  heat  you  use  mosfj 

•eo~  :r  Kc^  /.o'e*"  '-.s'e"^ 
Central  wor-T  oir  fumjce  A■'^  ^^uo^^tD  t-ie 
'^'dividuol  rooms,  C!"  :e"*ral  ^.eot  i^^mp 
Floo*",  wjll,  z'  pi^eipss  fj'noce 

Built-in  elf'T'^   C    .''i^S    (permanfntfy  installed  in 
wo'',    cC'/mg,    or  ba^eb>c>ord) 

^00""  '■eote'ls)  witf-,  t!je  cr  ven'   (circulating 
^caters,    radiant  gas   ^toffs,    stoves   used  for 
^fC'ng,    r'c   ,    connec  ted  to  o   f^uc,    ^cnt,    or 
^^  mney    ,nci„'de    f  'cp'occs  here) 


Write  amount  he^e     

and 

Fill   three  circles  here   __ 

EMOmpte      U  iU7,   f  .'/  c.'c'e. 
f'o'    "y    >n  first   co'uTin, 
"3"    in   second  Co'uTin, 
and   "7"    .n   th'fd  column. 


.0'      dollo') 


F  or  rent 

For  sale  only  ^m 

fronted  0'  so'd,    not  ^P 
c-c  copied 

held  for  ocCQSiono'  uSe  I 

Other  vocont  -r 


O 
O 
O 


Migra'ory 


k 


EMomple:     U  J75,   fill  arde 

C' 

r. 

0 

6 

for   '0*    m   f  irst  column, 

^J 

0 

r , 

7 

"7'    in   second  column. 

r- 

0 

0 

8 

and    '5*    in  third  column. 

*. 

J 

- 

9 

Also,   see  pink  mstructiof)    s 

h 

•ef. 

rpQte'" 


it^c^'  •■ue  or  vent 


^portable    gos,   keroiene,  and  electric   heaters, 
■■jd  en*  gns   ^-eo'fr,    i'D^-ej  used  for  heating, 
r'c       npf  having  a   f'ue,    vent,   or  chimnmy) 


some  rt'^er  /.o.--    Describe 


'-eoted 


7 


b.    If  you  do  not  pay  rent  by  the  montb-- 

Whot  is  your  rent,  ond  what  period  of  time  does  it  cover? 

$  .X  per 

(Nearest  dollar)  ^Week,  fio/^monf^,  year,  e'cj 


E.    Months  vocont 

Less   then    i    month 

1  Lp  to  2  months 

2  up  to  6  miont'-.S 
6  Up  to    1  ^  mo''*'  S 

1  yeor  up  to  /  yeo'S 

2  years  c  more 


CO 


•  •rt 

lilt 
M«rfla 
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'*ofl«  4 


. 

r 

OC  OFF  -E  US£  ONLY 

• 

1            CI  ? 

:j'  4                     H  14 

O  '  © 

0     0 

0.                        b. 

i 

vj  O    i   vj  v_' 

O  O  8  o  o 

1 

O  0  1  o  o 

■)  O  1  c  o 

J  2   O  O 

o  o  2  o  o 

.  C  O  2  o  o 

3  -     '" 

O  O  3  O  O 

:       O  O  3  O  O 

4 

1 

3  O  4  O  O 
1 

O  O  4   O  O 
1 

1 

-J  O  5  O  ^ 

1 

:>  o  5  o  t") 

1 

3  O  5  3  O 

O  0  6  O  O 

.O  O  6  O  O 

*:    -    6 

o  o  ;  o  o 

O  O  7  O  O 

',         7 

.  ..  J  O  8  O  O 

O  O  8  O  O 

•■^  3  8    •    -. 

,_  :  ^  9  o  0 

0  -   9    -    - 

-    -    9    ■ 
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HW.  Answer  qw^sfion  H14  if   you  pay  nnt  for  you^ 

living  qvorftrs. 

In  odd  '  :^  *o  *.^e  ■er\\  entered  In  Hli,  do  you 

c'so  pcy   fc-- 


0      C'ectnr   t,' 


|H19.  Do  you  gtt  woter  from-- 

0    Apub'iC  SyS^e^  (city  woHr  duporfm^nf,  ttC.) 

A-i  mdividuc'   Ae'   ' 
,'    Son^e  Gt^er  lOf^e  ''o  spring,  cr«»fc,  f/v»r, 
cnf«rn,  ttc.)? 


v^rooe  "-TO 


oge 


mKU 


-i-  s 


.00 


'■■i'^,    i'^'"!udeC   in  rent  Av»fOf«  monf^/y  coif 

No,  '^lec*'"ici*y  not  used 


b.    Gcs^  ■ 

O    Ye',    •'VPr-'-]P  "-^ontn'v 


H20. 


H21. 


Is  this  building  connected  to  a  public  sewer? 

Yes,  connpcled  to  pub^i:  se.ver^ 
No,  <jte  septic  tonk  or  cesspool 
Nc,  '.se  Qt^er  "^eons 


s 


.00 


'■Jo      "f     '^•'C    '"  rent  Avero9«  monf^tV  <^***' 

No,  -^os  'lOf  L*;ed 


c.     Wfeter^ 


'es,  yf-anv 


10^'     s 


.00 


C  No,  included  in  rent 
Of  no  c^-iorqe 

d.  Oil,  cool    l^TSPpp,   «cad,  ctc."^ 
O    Ye«,  v»cf  I  y' 


Ymerly  cost 


ost  ,s 


O  No,  included  '"  '^r" 
0  No,  fuels  net  used 


y^crly  coif 


How  many  bothrooms  do  you  hove'' 

A  complete    bathroom   ,s  a  room  wif^  '/.  sh 

toilet,  bathtub  or  sho-^er,  and  ^csh  tcsm 

wfffi  piped  water. 

A   half  bathroom  has  cf  >osr  aifU^h  fc/Vf  cr 

botfitufa  cr  ihower,    buf  c'o^  s   nc/  '^3^r   c//  '^e 

facilities    for  a  complete  hath-oom. 

Z   Nc  ro'-rcc^,  c"  cn'y  c  Kq!^  bothrcoTi 

O    1  complete  fc^^rrc^ 

3    1  cor";:.;e*^  '_c*'"'"OC'^',  clus  ^'gH  bc+t-ifs) 

2  co'nplete  batnroo^*^ 

2  cc"-:Mete  Dc^^rcc-*:,  c'-  ^  "g-^  bcth(s) 

.;    3  or  "^ore  co'^plete  ^olToo'^s 


HI  5.  About  when   ».cs  '^is  buildingonginany  built*' 

''Mork  when  the  buWrf.ng  wos  first  constructed,  not 

*^en  ■•  »^ci  '■^modeled,  added  to,  or  converted) 
1^67  or  .ater 

1965  to  ;566  ■ 

C  1960  to  1^64 
O  1950  to  :^59 
O  19^0  to  '.949 
O    i93'^  or  ecrli-r 


H22.  Do  you  hove  oir-conditionmg? 

^'es,    1   indu'^L'C'  'T'C"^  L^nit 
".'■    Ves,   I  c  "^rfe    '-diviCuo'  roon^  units 
".-   Yes,  G  cen*rc'  cir-conditioning  system 
O  No 


!H16 


H17 


H13 


Which  best  ces:r  res  '^is  bui'dmg' 

'Include  cl'  jpart'-r>en*^^   flats,  etc.,  even  if  vacant) 

A  cne-*'or"'lv  '  nu<;e  detached  ffnm  cny 

A  cnp-*or^ti'.  ''■'^Lise  cttocfTed  to  one  or 

A  buti'i^inc]  '0''  r  ^oTiilies  ^^. 
A  hui'di'^'^  *cr    '  or  ^  'c^;    ^s 

C   A  ^ui'n^n';]  w   ij  ♦o  19  ^an^M'es 

O   A  buid'nn  •'or  7j  '0  ^9  ^oTiilies 
'")   A  buildmo  'or  0'  or  ^nore  'cmilies 

A  rnQ^Mo  ^r-nf  nr  ♦'ci'er 

D;scr-i>e 
.  Is  ihts  building-- 

Qn  0  C'%'  or  -^uburbon  lot''  (Skip  to  H19) 
On  c  pioce  "f  '-^ss  ••^on  10  ocres? 
O   On  0  cioce  0*   0  ocres  or  '■nore'r* 


H23.  How  many  possenger  automobiles  ere  cwred  or    i 
regularly  used  by  members  of  your  household? 
(Count  company  cars  liec*  ct  '-"—?' 

I       -.:  Nor-e 

3  1  outomobi'e 

r  2  outomob^'es 

^  3  outomobi'es  cr  -lore 


Lost  yeor,  1967,  did  soles  of  crops,  livestock, ond 
other  (orm  products  from  this  ploce  omounf  to-- 

-f-ss  '^nr,  SS"'  'or  None) 

-  150  to  $:j9  ■ 

S250  to  ^2,199 
S2,500  <o  f-s.W 
S5;jOC  -0  S9,5Q9 
S 1 0,  IOC  or  rntre 


Pogt  5 


ikU 
mafgim 


■«*« 


PlttM  turn  to  p09«  6  end  aniwtr  tht  odditionol  qutttioni  for  tti«  ptrten  llilod  on  lini  (Vj   of  po«t  2. 
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fm'      r^ 


Inifio) 


I  ;>«' ^o"   •Mm''    fit  kof"     ■<  "^oip  ^o'    9rv«  Sf<«l« 

If  not  bom  in  U.S..  /ri"'  nar^  o*  country,   U  5    pcess   ■»-,  -'r 

Dis'inqu'sh  NoffHarn  Irelond  *fO<»i  >*land  iEire). 
This  S»ot€ 


22.    Did  ht  linisii  th«  highcsl  grod*  'o'  >ea''  ^«  a'tcndrd' 
Now  atteodinq  thi?  ^o<?«    't'   -^  ^r 


F,n 

sK#d  thu  ^f>v 

rtr 

,^-Of 

Old 

nof  finish  f^  ^  ^ 

Tl' 

•    ->>■ 

^or; 

?3 

WfSen 

WOS 

fhis  person  bo#n 

■> 

■ 

-Vx'^  '(^  •""'»•  Apr  1 1    IQ 

4 

*^    •<319    JO    on 

-1   'K 

J.^1 

0  ''  I    .^  * 

'Kro^K    4 

I) 

^V^r 

^iif  '   "5^-1  or    atw 

"      eoie     3^     ' 

Qi^nf'On 

.'5 

FOR  OFFICE  USE 

f- 


13 


IS 


I  o 

7  O 

3  O 

A  O 

5  O 

6  " 


OR 


IS         *^Q 


"»     •I*    -     S    -no""*'    30'- 


PwW'^O  W'**, 


25.       "   'K-l      t   -5    wO-i^O"- 

•^T-r  -"■)"»   ■.f]^  fs  "^0%  s^^e  f'f 

(Do    -x>'       Do'^ '    *••'    1  *PD  c 'i ' 'dr«n 


:.; 


Nona 


United  Sfot»»  1 

f^tmmt  of  t9f**^n  cmmfry^  oe  Pvmno  Rica.  Gvm,  afcJi  ^ 


7 
8 
q 
10 
11 

I?   or. 


•sr 


Uther  •- 

V  oe    English  only 


r  ^' 


18     When  did  *>  5  jt'iT-  ''ov«  .nio  this  hcHiM  'or  oporMwnl)' 

\%7rc-.-  ■       -oS?  ;939  Of  earlier 

1965  Of  66  1950  to  54  Alwovi  lived  m 

'960  to  64  "  '■i'  •"  "t?  '*"5  '^ouse  or 

apof^ment 


19^    D'd  ^t  liv«  in  tKis  nause  on  Apr 
Born  Acr.l   1963  or  lote' 


'    1943' 

5.  p    •;,  .-Ol 


Wos  't  du'tnQ--    Fi//  one  Ci'C   f     ^   o:?;"*  jer  c 
.  ipt.Nom  Cof^'i*.  '     *i>»3     ''M  'c  o'wi*"* 

*0' 0  *af  il    'S.pi    '940  -o  ,>/i.  "4;'     ... 

*Of  Id  *or  1    fAp'i    I9'7  .0  "Jo.    I9I«J     O      O 

Any  ot+^er  time         


o    o 

o   o 


V 


u 
s 

T  .  : 

:  F  :  r, 
I 

r^  O  •  -^  C 

c  ::  I  :■  ■.- 

:  D  2  s  c 

c  o  3  o  :: 

:    "  4  :>  - 

5  3  C 

6  ■:>  o 

7  .-  - 

9 


3 
_   :  4 

I  I. 

o  "  5  ■:  ->  ^ 

6  6 

o  z.  i  -,   -J  8 


i 

200 

3  c  : 

4  o  : 


AHSWER  QUEST  10'^''  29  THROUGH  4}  FOR  EVERYONE 

BORN  BEFORE  aP<?/1   ;954  INCLUDIHC  HOUSEWIVES. 

STUOeNTS.   OR  DISABLED  Pf  n'^ONS  .IS  *fL^   AS 

PART.Tlm£  OR  FULL-TIHE  WORKERS 


29  c 


b      •I'left   3   3   ■'«       ••    x^    April    1,    1963'         rmsflmnta   -fmrm 

(  I)  Slote.  (ofeiqn  country, 

L  S.  possession,  etc. . 

l2)Coootv l_ 

~"       -  --J 

(3)  Inside  the  limits  of  0  city,  'omn.  vifloge,  etc' 

Yes  No 

(4)  H  "Yei,"  nome  0<  city. 


rW  rn  A/raM  <^»c«i    ar     29o.  Did  this  pCfSon  woik  of  ony  lime   'osi  »eel<'' 
carl»9«     -.   Apr        '96J,  I  

r«p<jr'    sp<»    ^  .       >■•■  "^      '    't"!   Circ(»    :l  ^^.^  '.n  -    '^./i    -h.i    c.rr> 


periop   Jid  l^ii-ot 

PC "   '    "y**   ■*  a/  ■ 

ICavnt  parl-tlmm  irorli   li^h 

31  o  Sorurttor    06,   ^/'varinf 

tfneari,   or  '««Jpin9  wrihovt 

pov     *>  0    ^iM(J)r  6uiii«if 


I  'hi  J  pmrson 

a  :3  -"o  *  or  ■ 

l*n  SOcjewOf*, 
ICSJC  *wor«  Of 
vo'wnfeer    -rorii 


2  O  O  C  O  C  ? 

3  D  C  n  O  C  3 

4  ;  O  3  O  •:  4 

5  O  O  O  O  O  5 

6  O  0  O  O  O  6 

7  C  D  O  O  O  7 

9  .0  -)  o  .-  :  - 

9  -  O  O  O  ■  •  I 


20 


nee  *"  eOfuar 


■5t.<j 


^^   s  ;;e'%oo  :)"en3e<3  -egu  ar 
SC^OO'    Of   CO''-!g«   3*    3"¥    •   -^e^        Coufi'   -lu'ie'y   ic*»oo/. 


TT: 

i  ,  i 

■ — — ^ 

b     ^ow  -^on,   1ou'^    1-1   '^r   *o'«     3St  *>ce^     ot  ol'     ODS)''  1000001 

C«<Jt>c  '  any   *  "vm  o^  and  odd  ovrr*  me  or  ei  f  ro  '^owi   ■v&rked  '  '"^  ^    ^    *^    ^ 

i  c  o  o  c  o  3 

4   O  3  O  O  C  4 


ic*»oo-    :•'"•   *   TO*?,    *<  9^    i.-^oo     J   p   o^k:      >/    -^     ^^e    i»yf*e 

No     ■   • 

•1 

'e*..  T'^-r    -  ',c*vx;! 

_ 

Yes,  2croc-    :     •^.'xx; 

1 

-^ 

Yes    3*"^'  _'   .  :•»  ^:-x>3i 

21.     W.oi 

ts   f^e  "^    j^es'    ^fjje  'o* 

yeof)  of  requlof  scHooI 

K,  - 

J  s   -"e'   j"rfi  jeo 

1 

r'P 

one    '    rr    e          •    X»w    J  "-- 

0   -^ij.    -«o'«    vaae    ■>«     t     oj 

'•ev»r     r'tr,?^:    SCDO 

Si»-p»o:J- 

^L'serv   v:-x»             _ 

E'ef-e 

'Of .   ""'Ov;'   '    ^'-  %  :'oo 

;'  >J*  •><  -eof 

c 

Q  0  0  c 

Coieije  ,jcoo«<T..c  yew; 

1 

2    3    •;    5    6  Of  Tiofe 

1 

1  fo  ''*  'Ours 
15  to  ??  Sours 

X  '0  34  'x>urs 
35  ro  ?Q  Kotifs 


41  to  -1^  "^ou'S 


*^P'r    Jij   ^e   wor«     ost   -wecfc^     'If  hm  «worited  ^n  more 
■'''an    'jng  p   .:re^  ;x   "'   -rA^'e   -»«   -cwted  -"OJ'     oi'  wee*i 

t2)  Zip  ; 

(1)   Slot* Coae        I 

(3)  County 

(4)  Addreis     M>«»j«^ 

(5)  'os  -e  "w    i~iif5  d'  t  ;,ty    •5„T'    yi    age,  etc  '' 

(6)  'f  "Ymi,"  r.arne  0'   c.W, 

town,  villoge,  etc        


5  o  c  D  o  ::  5 

6  C  O  D  O  C   6 
7-00307 

3 


/-»      *>     <^ 


777 

JOG  1-  L- 

I    -J  O  O  O  C  I 

20000c  2 

3  O  O  O  O  0  3 

4  O  O  O  O  O  4 

5  O  O  O  O  O  5 

6  O  O  O  O  C  6 

7  0  O  O  O  C  7 

8  O  O  O  O  G  8 

9  O  O  O  O  C  9 
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'090  i 


d    Ho*  dtd  he  gel  to  work  lost  we<k?  (Filt  on*  circle  for  chitf 
'"(cnj   uieo  on  the  lost  day  he  worked  at  the  obovt  p/oc«) 
After  completing  f^ij   qweition.    ikip  fo  qi/e%tion   33. 


Drivw,   private  nuto         ! 

^V».(.nqf>f_    pfivOTf    TUtO  . 

Bus  Of  stfeetcof 

Hhvcnv  'V  nlevoted 
Roilrood 


Toxicob 
Wollced  only 
Worked  ot  home 
OtKef  m*ons  ••  Spetify 


•"-? 


30     Does  ih.5  person  hove  o  |ob  or  business  from  which  he  wos 
tempoforily  absent  or  on  loyoff  lost  week? 

T  PS.    on    lovoH 

^  p<      nn   vnro'ion     'prnforofV   illnesS,    lobof  dispute,   etC. 

Mo 


I  31a.    Hos  he  been  looking  for  work  during  the  post  4  weeks? 
^      Yes  No  (%kipf9  32) 


b.    Wos  there  ony  reoson  why  he  could  not  toke  o  )ob  [ost_week' 

'(■■^^^    nlrrody   has  o    0^ 
Vps,  :>ecouse  of  this  person's  temporary  illness 

'  t  <;     'or  other  rposons  (in  school,  etc.) 
No,  could  hove  token  0  job 


35.     Wos  this  person --  (Fill  ort9  cirdm) 

Employee  of  pnvntp  compony,  tKfSiness,  or 
indivtduol,  ior  ^oges,  solory,  or  corrTrrisstons 

Federal  government  employee  

State  ctovernmenf  emplovee  

Locol  governfT>ent  employee  {cifv,  county,  etc) 

Self-employed  m  own  business, 

protessionol  proctice,  or  form  -- 

Own  business  n  ot    incorporoted ' 

Own  business  incorporoted 


Working  wittxtut  poy  m  fomily  tiusineSS  or  form 


37.    In  April  1963,  was  this  person- 
(Fill  one  ctrc'e  on  eocS  linei 


Yes   No 


Wort  inq  Qt  ?   lob  or  txisiness   f'u//  of  port  !!»>•)  •  O  O 

[n  Armed   forces O  G 

Attending  school  or  college O  O 

Doing  something  else  (own  houtomorli,  roilrod,  efc.J 


32.    When  did  he  lost  work  ot  ait,  even  for  o  few  doys? 

In  :968  ;362to  1965  1957  or  earlier  I 

In   1967  1958  10  1961  Never  worked     I  J 

m  (ikip  to  37) 


1966 


33-35.    Cufrent  or  most  recent  |ob  octivtty 

fOeicribe  c/eor/y  fhis  person's  chief  /06  octtvify  or  £>ustr»ess 
loit  weed,   if  ony.   If  he  hod  more  than  on*  fob,  dmscrih*  the 

one  at  « ^  c *i  *^e  worked  the  most  hours.    U  he  had  rto  job  or 
bvstness    'oif  weeA,  give  information  for  lost  /ob  of 

business  i/nce  I958J 


39a.  Last  year  (1967)^  did  this  person  work  ot  all,  even 
for  0  few  days^ 

_^  Yes  No  (Skip  to  4)) 


b.  How  many  weeks  did  he  work  in  1967,  either  full-time 

or  port-time'    f Count  paid  vocation,  paid  licfc  leave,  ^^ 

ond  milifory  serv*c«  os  weeks  worked)  ^B 

13  weeks  or  'ess  -^0  to  47  weeks 

14  to  ?6    week'  48  to  49  weeks 


FOR  OFFICE  USE 


33 

A  B  " 

D  t  F 

C  H  J 


K    L     W 


34 

N  P  0 

R  S  T 

U  V  w 

^  Y  Z 


AF 
NW 


27  to  ?9  /^eeks 


30  to  5?  weeks 


33.      Industry 

0.   For  whom  did  he  work'    (If  now  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
^crcez.  wr/fe  "AF"  ond  skip  fo  question  37) 


40.    Earnings  in  1967  -    Fill  pons  a,  b.  and  c  for  everyone  who 
worked  any  time  in  1967  even  if  he  hod  no  income. 
(If  exact  amount  is  not  fcnown,    give  best  estimate) 

a.  How  much  did  this  person  corn  in  1 

1967  in  wages,  solary,  commissions,    '  ^ 
bonuses,  or  tips  from  oil  lobs' 
(Before  deductions  for  tanes,  bonds, 
dxmtf  or  other  Items ) 


.00 


'Dollars  only) 

OR  ^Jone 


I 


(Nome  of  compony,  business,  orgonitotlon,  or  other  employer) 


b.    Whot  kind  of   business  or  industry  wos  this' 
'Describe  ocfivify  of    ocoffon  where  employed) 


■for  eMomp/e:    Junior  high  school,  retail  supermarket,  detry  form, 
TV  and  radio  service,  auto  assembly  plant,  rood  construction) 

c.    Is  fhi  s  moinly  •-  (Fill  one  circle) 

'■*anLt-K:*'jr ir.i^  PptOil  trode 

'^V'lesai*^  '""^ae  Of'-pr   (agriculture,  construction, 

service,  government,  etc. ) 


.  How  much  did  he  earn  m  1967  , 

from  his  own  nonform  business,  / 

profcssionol  proctice,  or  porTnership'     $ 

fNet  o^er  tK/sii-iess  expenses.     /'  (Dollars  only) 

business  lost  mortey,  write  "Loss"  )    on  None 

obove  omount.^ 


40o. 


40b 


c  f  •  <y 


,00' 


40c. 


4lo 


How  much  did  he  eorn  m  1967  from 

his  own   form'       (Net  after  operat>ng        f 

ewpenses.     Include  earnings  os  o  tenant       S 

fanner  or   sharecropper.    If  form  lost  (Dellors  only) 

money,  wnte    "Loss"   above  amoimtj        ]    Qp  Noo© 


,30, 


41. 


Income  other  thon  earnings  m  1967-       Fill  parts  a,  b,  and  c. 
(If  OMoct  amount  is  not  known,  give  best  estiknte) 


-i 


34.     Occupotion 

0.     Whoi  L  ind  of   work 
wos  he  doing' 

^For  euample:  TV  repairman,  sewing  mechirte  operator, 
spray  pointer,  civil  enginemr,  form  operator,  farm  hand, 
bulldoier  eperatof,  \unior  high  English  teacher) 


b.  What  were  his  most  importont  activities  or  duties? 

I 

I'For  •■omp/e.    Types,  keeps  account  books,  files,  sells  cors, 
operates  printing  press,  cleans  buildir>g$,  finishes  cortcrete) 


c.   What  was 
his  |ob 
f.tle^ 


,  How  much  did  this  person  receive  in 
1967  from  Sociot  Security  or  ^^ 
Railrood  Retirement'  H  * 


2 

3 

4 

-J    J  G 

5. 

JOG 

6 

0  c  0 

7 

000 

8 

000 

9 

000 

A 

000 

V  .00 

(Dollars  only) 

I    OR  None 


b.  How  much  did  he  receive  m  I  967  from 
public  ossistonce  or  welfore  poymenfs? 
Include  aid  for  dependent  children, 
old  age  assistance,  general 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind 
or  totally  disabled. 
Exclude  separate  payments  for  ^m 

hospital  or  other  medical  core.        ^^ 


.00 


4lb 


o  o 


41c. 


OR 


(Dollars  only) 
Nor>« 


How  much  did  he  receive  m  1967  from 
oil  other  sources?  Include  interest, 
divideryds,  veterans'  payments, 
pensiorts,  and  other  regular  payments. 
(See  pink  instruction  booklet) 


i 


.00 


(Dollars  only) 
09  Hor^e 


mafgim 


z 

0  0 

0 

.  1 

c  0 

0 

0  2 

0  c 

G 

'   3 

0  0 

0 

4 

0  0 

0 

';  5 

0  0 

0 

6 

000 

7 

0  0 

0 

e 

c/o  0 

9 

■J  0 

0 

A 

000 

Pitose  turn  to  the  ntit  poge  ond  answer  the  questions  for  the  person  listed  on  tint    (2)  of  poge  2. 
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Census  or  Popi-lation  ant   Hovsinc.   1970 

INPOBMATIONAL    COPY    OF    SUBJECT    CONTENT    PLANNED    roR     rUt;     l«:u 


May 


l!h;<: 


The  que<!t!'ins  planned  for  the  1970  census, 
wh.icti  were  selected  after  extensive  consul- 
ta'i  n  with  many  government  and  private 
people  will  appear  on  the  questionnaires  used 
;n  the  dress  renetirsal  '  pr  ■(?ram  being  con- 
dicted  (1  ir;r.j;  '.jf^H  I:.  •  ,..s  program,  overall 
p'.Hns  and  rms;.-  nr.echods  and  materials  will 
undergo  f.nai  testing  on  the  presvimptlon 
that,  they  w;;:  be  utilized  unchanged  In  the 
1570  cer.s  .3  I'-elf  unless  unanticipated  prob- 
>m.s  r  •.  ii.^ed  conditions  require  revisions 
'-•>  r>e  made 

Three  f  rni.s  will  be  used,  as  described 
be;  '*■  TY.e  particular  form  for  earh  house- 
hold  wi;:   be  de'»"rn;::.ed   on  a   rar.d-.m   bat,;si 


75  percent  of  the  households  will  answer  a 
form  containing  only  the  questions  on  pages 
1.  2.  and  3  of  this  leaflet 

20  percent  of  the  households  will  an.->w.r 
a  form  which  also  contains  the  questions 
on  pages  5,  6.  and  7  (with  the  dates  adap'ed 
for  19701  On  p  oje';  H  and  7.  which  are  re- 
peated for  ea.!,  person  In  the  household 
Items  25  to  41  do  not  apply  to  children  nuler 
14  years  of  age 

The  remaining  5  percent  of  the  household 
win  answer  a  form  similar  to  the  20- percent 
:  r:n  ■'\«-ep-  ■:,.\-  a  .ii  page  =i  Items  HI') 
uj  H23  .ire  replaced  bv  qiestli  in.-,  m  'lumber 
of  stories  in  build::. i;    tvpe    if  fr.e!  used    riuni- 


^.r.uw:: 
'.a;  C-D' 


bel  >■*•    ir" 
Form  D 


■  :'.e  -1 
X 


»:■:  END'  M    :  J   inftirmational  copy      r    the 
percei.t  sample  items  which  replace  tl-.e  JO-pe.'-i 


:)RKs.S     REHEARSAL' 

':.t  sample  ;tems 


ber  of  bedro  ini.-  iwuerslup  of  .i  second 
home.  hoiLsehi'ld  equlpmen'  tele', '^lon.  and 
ridt'v  i;.d  hi  ■ii\  pages  ti  and  7  items  14 
Ifi  17  to  211.  JH  ,ind  29  c  :iiid  d  .ire  repUred 
hv  questions  ni  i'itl/e:isii:p  .md  ve.ir  n  :ii: 
mijfralliin,  mHrlt:il  history  ■.  i>c.itlonal  tnilii- 
iiiK.  preseiii-e  .ind  duration  of  disability,  and 
Stale  M'.ed  ;:i  .md  ocrupallon-mdustry  5 
vears  aijo 

The  same  ~et  ,f  questions  -.vUl  l)e  usecl 
throughout  the  country  regardless  of 
'Whether  the  census  is  cond'.icted  bv  mail  or 
house-to-house  caiivaj-s  An  In.structlon 
booklet  will  be  enclosed  with  each  question- 
naire 111  help  the  liouseholder  complfe  the 
form 

ytEsnc  NN.'iiRE 
as  explained  on  -he  back  page  .  >f  the  Inf.'rnii- 


Hou3lng   Items 


H?4o.  How  Ta-iy  s'sr.es    floors)  are  .n  this  building' 


\ 


I  to  J  ^'c  «;■; 
4  'o  5  %'o'  "I 

i  J    ',  •>■   e-    ;'.  -  :y-> 


b     Ii  4  yr  more  Stories-- 
I      Is  •'-•?-•;   ;  possengcrelcvotor  in  this  building' 

Yes  No 


NTS.   Whic''  f^e'  ^ ill  one  c  -c  e  m  foch  column) 


IS  used 
most  for 


House 
Seot- 
ing 


Cook- 
ing 


heot-' 

:nq 


H?8.  Do  you  have  the   following  ,(ems  m   your  living    I 

■>  I 


quor'ers  ' 

CMo/-ir   'Ves"  o,  "No"  on  each  I'ne) 


'ni^if 


I    yVrm^er  or 


Yes   No 


Cool  or  :ol<e         : 

Wood ; 

Utility  gos  fron  undef- 
ground  pipes  serving 
the  nelghborSood  .... 
Bottled,  tonk,  or  LP  gos     ' 

Electricity 

Fuel  oil,  kerosene,  etc. 

OtKer  fuel -"> 

No  fuel  used Z' 


•^G  s  ^  I  cr    1 

3    1  sppor-fe  '.;    ---.er 

I   Au'o-^ofic  or 

tieT-i-ou'OTictiC  .  .  .     O      '1 

C'lO'^-'  ^    ;.C5  -.ecreo O      C 

a^.'e'  . 

'  i:  iec'"cci"y  '.eoted  .  .     T^ 

L^ish  A  :s-er  'built    iri  or  ocr'able)  .  . .    •' 
"'oi^e  'ood  'reezer  a"  c'^  is 

seporofe  fro.-n  vour  refrigerator    . 


H26.  How  "^cny  bedrooms  do  yOo  hcvp' 

(Coo   t  rooms  u^ed  mainly  (or  ihefimg  even  if 
useJ  also  lor  other  f>i.rposes) 

-    No  bedroom  T    3  bedrooms 

1  bedroom  4  bedrocks 

2  bedrooms  5  bedrooms  cr  more 


H29a.   Do  you  hjve  a  te'evis  on  set' 

.Count   only    sets    '  n   ^or'nmg    Z'dcr) 

^     'CS,  two  or  rr\or^  se's 

3    No  I 


b.    If  "Yes"  -■  Is  any   se'  eq„,,.ped  "o  .-eceive 
UHF  brc-dcasls,  that     s,  chonnels  14  lo  S3? 
O    Ye, 

No 


I 


H27.  Do  you  (or  any  member  of  -our  household)  own 
a  second  home  or  other  living  quartet  which 
yau  occupy  somif"^.e  during  the  yeot' 


|H30.  Do  you  hove  o  bottcry  -  cpe-cted  rc.-i.o' 

j  ^Co_Tt  0,-,;^    sets   ,c  ~o-«    --J  o-i'c.     Inc'^H'  -or 

I 

roJ'Ob,  'ron^isrori,   end  o*'trr  b::ffr', -opr'atcJ 

sttt.) 

2     Yer,  one  O-  rr^ore 

■'  No 


M(i!i  J,  axis 
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J6. 


r<ir  perjcui   b<jrn  in  o    crc.gn  coun'ry- 

Is  ibis  pe-SL"i  nctL'al'Zcd' 

Yes,  rioturnlijt'd        91 

No,  aliL-n 

BcT'i  o;irc^;J  of  A'-^-r.con  parents 


When  did  he  come  to  the  United  States  to  stoy? 

1965-68  1950-54                  l9;5-34 

1960-64  1945-49                  1915-24 

1955-59  1935-44                  Before  1915 


ii 


i8.      //  65  yeorj  eld  or  over,   st.p  <o  question  29-- 

0.  Does  thii  person  have  c  hecllti  condition  or  disobility 

which  limits  fh?  lond  or  arr2jr^  o'  v.ork  he  con    do  at  o  job' 
Y^-s 

No 


b.  Does  '".IS  Health  keep  Kim  '.c-  doing  cn^  ^nrk  ot  oil' 

Yes 
■  No 


i24. 


If  this  person  has  ever  been  married-- 

Hos  this  person  been  married  more  than  once? 


Once 

—  r 

WKfn  d.<' 
he  g»;  mari.C'J? 


Were  thr.'n  once 

•Vhci  diri  he  -jct  r  orricJ 
for  the  first  time? 


j       c.    If  "Yes"  in  o  or  i(  --    How  long  1  os    he  hoJ  this  condition 
I  or  disability' 

j  Ever  since  bind  6  to  11  r.o.n' s     H 

I  '.      Less  fh,7i  3  noothi  I   ,,.,  .)  yp-^rj 

5  yeo'";  cr  i-.or. 


V      3  to  5  mon'hs 


Moorh 


I-- 


Vecf 


Wonth 


Year 


If  married  more  than  once—  Did  the  first  morrioge  end 
becouse  cf  the  dec'h  of  the  husbond  (or  wife)? 


Yes 


No 


36.    In  April  1963,  whot  Stote  d  '''  'h,s  person  live  in' 
O    This  StQtt 

OR 

(Name  of  Stale    or  foreign  ccvniry;  or  Pufr'o  ffico,  ric.) 


^7o." 


Hos  this  person  ever  conplctcd  c  vocofionol  t'oining 
progro.m'  For  exairple.  in  high  school;  os  apprentice,    m 
school  of  business,   nvrsing,  or  trades;  technical  institute; 
or  Armed  Forces  schoo/s. 

'  Yes 
No  (Skip  to  28) 


What  wos  his  moin  field  of  troining?  (Fill  one  circle) 

Business,  office  work  H| 

Nursing,  other  heolfh  fields 

Trode',  and  crofts  Cmechonic,  electrician,  fceouficion,  efc. 
Engineoring  or  science  technician;  droftsrrion 
Aqric'j'f'jre  or  I'orre  economics 

Other  fi?!d  --  , 

Specify 


i38.    If       Yes       fcr  "Working  ot  a  /ofc  or  business"   m  question  37--        ! 
Describe  lh;s  person's  ch.ef  octivily  cr  business   in  April  1963. 

0.     Whof  knd  of   business  or  industry  ».as  this' 


b.    Whot  k:-d  -f  work  ,vcs  he  io  -.g  'occ jpct Icnl? 


c.    Wos  he- 

An  e.TpiOyPO  of  c  pri'-ote  cci'-::cny  or  aov-  rn-r.^r*  orj^i  cy 
Self-e-p!':-,  r:i  or  en  L'i  roid    fc.-'i'y  .-orLirr 


CONTROLLING  CRIME 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
end  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ib.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
;rom  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

-Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
-Speaker,  crime  and  violence  in  our  coiin- 
'ry  today  have  reached  new  peaks,  and 
something  has  to  be  done  and  soon.  The 
nme  has  already  passed  when  we  should 
•lave  enforced  a  crackdown  on  breaking 
"1  the  laws. 

In  the  past  7  years  crime  has  increased 
88  percent  while  the  population  has 
thrown  10  percent.  The  cost  of  crime  has 
been  estimated  at  more  than  $50  billion 
annually,  in  terms  of  death,  injury,  an- 
cuish,  stolen  property,  and  destruction. 

Many  .<;teps  .'=hould  be  taken,  and  can 


be  taken,  to  solve  this  problem.  But  they 
require  more  than  just  makeshift,  pid- 
dling moves  of  the  kind  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  made.  The  solution  calls 
for  a  new  outlook  and  new  directions. 

We  need  expansion  of  the  State  role 
in  crime  control  instead  of  more  Federal 
power.  This  means  added  responsibilities 
for  State  police,  with  added  facilities 
for  State-to-State  coordination  without 
Federal  control. 

Courtroom  procedures  must  be  .speeded 
up,  and  made  more  effective.  Long  de- 
lays in  trials  impose  wrongful  imposi- 
tions on  the  innocent  and  allow  the  guilty 
to  sidestep  the  moment  of  truth  or  avoid 
it  entirely. 

Local  law  enforcement  officials  have 
been  handicapped  in  recent  years  so  that 
today  they  either  are  not  sure  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do  or  else  are  not  al- 
lowed to  conduct  their  work  efTectively. 

The  prevailing  attitudes  .seem  to  center 


aroimd  a  permissive  philo-sopliy  which 
.seeks  to  find  any  excuse  for  breaking  the 
law  while  at  the  same  time  iX)inting  the 
finger  of  accusation  against  the  police. 

The  courts  should  be  empowered  to 
impcse  heavier  .sentences  on  convicted 
crime  leaders.  The  extent  ol  orcanized 
crime  should  be  exposed  for  what  it  i.^, 
not  covered  up  as  it  iias  been  i;i  recent 
years. 

Programs  of  control  of  .iuvenile  crime 
should  be  coordinated  more  effectively. 
At  the  .same  time,  our  leaders  must  pro- 
vide a  greater  moral  drive  for  curtailing 
juvenile  crime  by  guidance  in  the  home, 
school,  and  church. 

More  effective  control  of  drug  trafBc 
is  essential,  and  I  have  spearheaded  an 
effort  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
do  just  that.  We  need  to  do  a  better  job 
of  stemming  the  flow-  of  narcotics  into 
the  countn,-  licm  Mexico  and  Canada 
and  other  foreign  countries. 
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Many  more  steps  should  be  UUcen  for 
the  solution  of  the  cnnie  problem.  The 
Government  should  start  with  enforcing 
the  laws  a«aJnst  those  few  who  are  in- 
cltin»{  others  to  violence 

I  do  not  believe  any  country  can  tol- 
erate organized  violation  of  laws  such 
as  we  have  seen  in  recent  weeks,  and 
stUl  survive 

Slokely  Carraichael  has  been  quoted 
as  saymg 

M  >re  pe<'ple  are  ii'>w  beginning  to  plan 
seriously  a  rnAjor  iirb.in  giierrtUa  warfare 
where  we  can  begin  to  retaliate  not  only  for 
ttle  death  of  King  b\it  where  we  can  move 
seriously  wi'.h  this  country  to  bring  It  to 
Its  lcnee« 

He  Is  telling  people  to  go  home  and  ^et 
their  guns  The  assassmation  of  whole 
cities  is  being  planned  by  people  who  are 
known  violators  of  the  law,  and  virtually 
nothing  Is  bemg  done  to  curtail  them 

There  are  laws  on  the  books  to  put  the 
CanrUchaels  out  of  business  One  of  them 
Is  the  District  of  Columbia  Cr:me  Reduc- 
tion Act  which  provides  penalties  for 
anyone  who  incu«s  a  not  resulting  m 
bodily  harm 

Mr  Speaker  the  Justice  Department 
Is  still  pussyfooting  with  Carmlchael  and 
others  of  his  stnpe  If  we  ever  are  solng 
to  control  crime  and  nots  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  to  make  a  start — now 

By  far  ma^^t  Americans  of  all  races  are 
law-abiding  people  who  believe  that  laws 
are  to  be  obeyed,  and  if  rhe  laws  are 
wrong  we  try  to  change  them  peacefully 
The  Government:  cannot  condone  law- 
breaklnt:  in  some  cases  and  then  expect 
to  enforce  it  In  others 

And  the  .sooner  we  all  understand  this 
the  better 


UNETHICAL  COJiDUCT  OF  COLLEGE 
STUDE>rT  MINORITY' 

Mr    GOODLING    Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentelman 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
utterly  distressed  over  the  completely  un- 
ethical conduct  of  a  minority  element  of 
college  students  within  recent  weeks. 

The  May  6,  1968.  issue  of  Newsweek 
carried  the  headline  "Columbia  at  Bay." 
and  then  went  on  to  say : 

In  the  space  of  rtve  days  a  !n;;i'-a.nt  van- 
guard of  some  200  revolutionary  students 
physically  seized  control  of  Ave  major  uni- 
versity buildings,  occupied  and  vandalized 
th«  otflce  of  Columbia  president  Grayson 
Kirk  .  .  held  the  dean  of  the  college  pris- 
oner fur  24  hours,  brought  chtssroom  instruc- 
tion to  a  halt  and  faced  university  and  mu- 
nicipal officials — and  their  counterparts  In 
scores  of  other  U  3  academic-urban  centers — 
with  an  ominous  new  development 

No.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not  fairyland 
where  this  is  going  on  but  right  here  In 
America 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  college  campus  disruptions,  for 
on  April  6  none  other  than  the  Honorable 
Frances  P  Bolton,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  was  held  as  a  hostage  at  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  for  16  hours,  where  she 


had   gone   to   deliver   an   address    Mrs 
Bolton  Is  a  trustee  of  thL«  institution. 

Here  is  a  further  rundown  on  where 
.some  of  the  other  major  campus  take- 
overs have  occurred 

Ohio  State  University  On  April  26  stu- 
dents took  over  the  administration  build- 
mg.  fastening  the  doors  and  detaining 
two  university  vice  presidents. 

Boston  Uiuversity  On  April  24  stu- 
dents took  charge  of  fche  administration 
building  for  12  hours. 

University  of  Oregon  On  ApiH  23  and 
24  students  occupied  the  administration 
building 

Trinity  College  On  April  22  students 
t<x)k  over  the  administration  building 

Colgate  University  On  April  10  stu- 
dents engaged  m  a  5-day  protest  over 
certain  aspects  of  university  administra- 
tion 

Virginia  Union  University  On  April 
8 — and  for  4  days  previous  to  that  date — 
students  held  the  university's  admin- 
istration building 

B4jwie  State  College  On  March  29  stu- 
dents took  over  this  institution  for  1  day 

Virginia  State  College:  On  March  28 
students  took  over  the  administration 
building  for  a  full  week 

Howard  University  For  the  period 
March  19-23  students  occupied  the  ad- 
ministration building 

What  are  these  students  striking  out 
against ''  According  to  reports,  they  are 
objecting  to  everything  from  supposed 
discrimination  against  students  to  un- 
suitable cafeteria  service 

Mr  Speaker,  the.se  individuals  have 
ever>-  right  to  offer  their  objections  to 
that  which  they  consider  to  be  out  of 
order  on  the  campus — the  right  of  dis- 
sent IS  basic  to  our  "free  society  '  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  a  way  of  register- 
ing disapproval,  and  it  is  in  the  accepted 
way  of  law  and  order  and  not  through 
force  and  disregard  for  human  dignity 
and  private  property 

These  disruptions  on  the  campus  are 
b''ing  earned  out  by  an  antagonistic  and 
cantankerous  minority  student  element 
that  IS  completely  devoid  of  a  sense  of 
propriety  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  Fortunately  the  maionty  of  our 
students  are  well  ordered  and  dedicated 
to  their  scholastic  pursuits.  The  com- 
pletely irresponsible  malcontents  seem  to 
forget  that  as  they  have  a  right  to  a 
formal  education,  so  too  do  they  have  a 
responsibility — to  their  university,  to  the 
university  faculty,  to  their  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  to  our  society 

These  disorder-oriented  students  also 
seem  to  forget  that  they  are  able  to  go 
to  school  because  they  have  qualified 
under  the  law  for  a  student  deferment 
from  military  service — other  lads  not 
enjoying  suc.'i  an  exemption  are  out 
fighting  and  dying  m  the  rice  paddies  and 
jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  paragraph  6  of  Public 
Law  90-40.  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  provides,  among  other 
things,  as  follows ; 

The  President  shall,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  .is  he  may  prescribe,  provide 
.'or  the  deferment  from  training  .ind  service 
l:i  the  Armed  Forces  of  persons  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  instruction 
at  a  college,   university,  or  similar  institu- 


tion of  learning  and   who  request  such  de- 
ferment 

This  paragraph  further  provides,  as 
follows 

A  deferment  granted  U)  any  person  under 
authority  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
i-onllnue  until  such  person  completes  the  re- 
quirements for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  fulls 
to  pursue  satisfactorily  a  full-time  course  of 
instruction 

It  follows  from  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
If  these  students  are  not  pursuing  "satLs- 
factorlly  a  full-time  course  of  Instruc- 
tion." as  required  by  the  law.  they  should 
forfeit  their  right  to  student  deferment 
from  military  service. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  I 
am  seriously  entertaining  the  thought 
of  introducing  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire a  reevaluatlon  of  the  draft  status 
of  those  students  who  are  involved  in  uni- 
versity disorders.  If  these  students  are 
not  honoring  the  terms  of  law  that  pro- 
vide them  with  a  student  deferment  from 
military  service,  then  it  follows  that  this 
privilege  of  deferment  should  be  consid- 
ered for  withdrawal — if  these  students 
have  a  right  to  deferment,  so  do  they  also 
have  the  responsibility  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  deferment. 

Whether  or  not  I  proceed  with  this  type 
of  legislation  will  be  contingent  upon 
developments  on  our  campuses  in  the 
near  future  Something  has  to  be  done 
to  discontinue  this  disgrace  to  America 
caused  by  an  unruly  minority  student 
element — if  legislation  will  eliminate 
this  odium,  then  I  shall  endeavor  to  im- 
plement such  legislation. 

A  pertinent  editorial  from  the  May  1 
is.sue  of  the  Washington  Post  follows: 

MORNINGSEDE     DEPTHS 

The  affair  on  Momlngslde  Heights  dur.iiK 
the  last  week  belles  the  lact  that  it  Is  the 
home  of  a  great  university  peopled  by  thou- 
.sands  of  intelligent  men  and  women.  TYie 
fundamental  tenets  of  any  p^eat  unlversltv 
are  freedom  and  toler.ince — freedom  to  learn 
what  one  will  and  to  express  ones  views 
without  fear  of  the  consequences,  tolerance 
for  ttiose  who  hold  differing  views  and  for 
their  right  to  express  them.  The  corollary  '>f 
these  tenets,  of  course.  Is  the  settlement  "f 
disputes  through  reasonable,  rational  dis- 
cussions and  not  through  raw,  physical 
power.  The  fact  that  this  demonstration  at 
Columbia  University  had  to  be  brfiken  by 
physical  force  is  clear  evidence  that  the  stu- 
dents involved  have  no  Idea  of  what  a  uni- 
versity is  or  what  freedom  or  tolerance  mean. 

Regardless  of  its  origin  or  Its  purposes,  the 
affair  at  Columbia  had  reached  the  point 
where  tlie  tJnlverslty  had  little  choice  but  to 
iisk  the  police  to  remove  the  demonstrators. 
These  students,  apparently  aided  by  outside 
.igltatora.  had  Illegally  seized  University  ol- 
flce  buildings.  They  were  denvTng  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Columbia  students  the  right  to 
attend  class  and  to  get  an  education.  They 
had  established  as  the  price  for  a  peaceful 
solution  conditions  that  were  totally  unac- 
ceptable to  the  University  or  to  American 
education.  And  they  had  set  the  scene  for  :Ln 
ali-out  brawl  with  the  students  who  wanted 
peace  and  education  on  their  campus. 

The  University's  administration  had  gone 
as  far  as  it  could  In  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  i.*emonstrators  before  it  iLslced  for  p)ollce 
.issistance.  To  have  gone  farther  would  have 
be«n  to  Invite  a  similar  display  of  student 
power  on  ajiy  issue  that  might  arise  in  the  fu- 
ture at  Columbia  or  any  other  university. 
The  fact  that  the  admimstration  suspended 
construction  on  the  controversial  gymnasium 
and  agreed  to  change  its  disciplinary  policy 
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indicate  that  it  haa  not  been  adequately  re- 
sponsive to  and  fur  out  of  touch  with  stu- 
dent and  community  views  in  the  past.  But 
whatever  the  short-comings  of  University 
policy  management  may  have  been,  they  did 
not  justify  the  occupation  of  campus  build- 
ings by  the  extremists. 

Universities,  particularly  Columbia,  need 
to  reexamine  their  policies  to  make  certain 
they  are  alert  to  the  views  of  their  students 
and  faculties  and,  espedaliy.  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  exist.  But  the  students 
involved  in  this  iiffalr  and  those  who  aym- 
pathlze  with  their  current  plight  need  to  do 
some  re-examlrUng,  too.  Their  apparent  be- 
liefs that  they  have  a  moral  obligation  to  see 
that  their  views  prevail  through  force  and 
power  if  discussion  falls  are  not  the  maldng 
of  democracy. 


HE 


THE  LAW-ABIDING  CITIZEN: 
TOO  HAS  RIGHTS 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  Speaker,  when  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966  passed  this  House  on 
June  7,  1966,  I  was  one  of  14  Members 
voting  against  passage.  I  believed  then, 
and  just  as  .strongly  believe  today,  that 
this  legislation  was  ill  considered.  Far 
from  offering  reform,  it  allows  the  crim- 
inal to  take  further  advantage  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  and  community. 

The  unfortunate  Washington,  D.C.. 
riots  of  early  April  show  most  forcefully 
an  urgent  need  to  amend  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  Amendment  of  this  leg- 
islation miLst  come  soon  in  order  to  avert 
recurring  disaster  in  the  cities  this  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  virtually 
requires  the  court  to  release  looters  and 
even  arsonists  caught  in  civil  insurrec- 
tion— on  their  per.sonal  recognizance. 

The  immediate  release  of  these  rioters 
constitutes  a  real  threat  to  the  com- 
munity and  should  not  be  tolerated  here- 
after. 

WASHINGTON.    DC,    RIOT    STATISTICS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  statistics, 
provided  me  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  are  a  fair  representation  of  how 
riot  offenders  are  managed  after  being 
caught  in  the  act. 

As  of  April  24.  1968— the  date  of  the 
most  recent  tabulation — there  had  been 
1.669  cases  filed  in  the  court  of  general 
sessions  involving  defendants  appre- 
hended during  the  height  of  the  Wash- 
ington riot,  from  April  5  through  April  8. 
Inclusive.  Since  some  defendants  were 
charged  with  more  than  one  offense,  the 
1,669  cases  involved  only  1.488  defend- 
ants. 

As  of  April  24.  471  defendants  were  free 
on  personal  recognizance,  236  has  pro- 
'.ided  10  percent  cash  bond  or  surety 
bond.  86  were  still  in  jail  awaiting  dis- 
liosition  of  their  cases,  and  695  had  al- 
ready been  processed. 

The  offenses  these  defendants  were  ac- 
cused of  included  925  felonies  and  294 
misdemeanors  of  a  more  serious  nature 


than  disorderly  conduct  and  curfew  vio- 
lation. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  felonies 
stemmed  from  looting.  Although  there 
were  nearly  200  fires  set.  only  three  cases 
involved  the  charge  of  "arson." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statistics  show  one 
thing:  The  vast  majority  of  looters 
caught  in  the  heat  of  riot — because  they 
can  establish  residence  in  the  commu- 
nity— are  released  on  personal  recogni- 
zance, perhaps  to  again  contribute  to  the 
civil  disorder. 

BAIL   RErORM    ACT    OF    1966    TOO    PERMISSIVE 

The  great  majority  of  these  defend- 
ants were  released  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

Today  there  is  widespread  questions 
raised  about  the  advisability  of  this  act. 

A  Washington  area  grand  juit  re- 
cently protested  the  present  bail  bond 
procedure.  This  grand  jury  often  saw 
examples  of  persons  released  on  personal 
recognizance  who,  wiiile  awaiting  trial. 
were  found  to  commit  additional  .serious 
crimes. 

Today  a  person  accused  of  a  capital 
crime  may  be  held  in  .lail  pending  trial. 
This  has  been  Federal  law  since  the  Ju- 
diciary Act  of  1789  was  pas.sed  and  signed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  appreciate  the 
motives  of  the  Bail  Refonn  Act  of  1966 
and  am  aware  of  the  urgency  for  releas- 
ing a  defendant,  most  likely  to  be  law- 
abiding,  tmtil  his  trial,  I  mu.st  submit 
the  pattern  of  civil  disorder  in  our  cities 
from  April  5  through  April  10  of  this 
year  demands  new  legislation  to  control 
and  curb  rioters,  looters,  and  arsonists 
caught  in  the  act. 

Under  present  law.  if  these  persons  can 
establish  residence,  they  may  be  released 
to  loot  and  riot  and  commit  arson  again. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  al- 
lowing the  court  to  detain  a  defendant 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  will  be 
a  danger  to  the  community  if  released. 
For  capital  cases,  this  provision  has  been 
law  since  1789.  I  merely  suggest  this 
same  consideration  must  be  given  the 
community  in  certain  noncapital  cases. 
No  constitutional  question  is  involved 
that  was  not  involved  in  the  Judicial 
Act  of  1789,  which  has  continuously  been 
in  effect  since  that  early  time. 

URGE  ADOPTION   OF  CORRECTIVE   LF.CISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  courts  were  virtually 
required  to  release  hundreds  of  felons 
during  the  Washington  riots  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966.  Because  of  the  belief  I  have  that 
law-abiding  citizens  and  communities 
have  rights  as  well  as  criminals.  I  am  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  which  will  allow  a  court 
to  detain  a  person  who.  if  released,  would 
constitute  a  real  threat  to  the  com- 
munity. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  early  ac- 
tion on  this  most  essential  legislation,  m 
view  of  the  pressing  danger  to  the  Na- 
tion's cities  through  the  summer  ahead. 


THE  OTEPKA  CASE  AND  THE 
GEORGE  BALL  NOMINATION 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
those  who  have  been  following  the  Otto 
Otepka  case  know,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  heard  the  appeal  of  the 
State  Department  .security  ofRcer,  and  its 
decision  is  eagerly  awaited  at  the  mo- 
ment. According  to  veteran  newsman, 
Willard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Government's  ruling  was  ready  40 
days  ago,  but  apparently  complications 
have  ari.sen  which  center  around  George 
W.  Ball,  wtio  will  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  shortly 
as  the  nominee  to  .succeed  Ambas.sador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Columnist  Edwards  states: 

On  March  7.  at  a  secret  commission  liear- 
Ing.  Otepka  boldly  documented  a  charce  that 
Rusk  and  Ball  "covered  up"  for  svibordlnates 
who  engaged  In  a  conspiracy  to  oust  him 
from  his  .security  post  He  named  11  state 
department  employes,  headed  hy  .John  P 
Reilly.  lormer  deputy  assistant  secretary  lor 
security.  ;ts  members  of   the  conspiracy 

Later  Edwards  refens  to  an  espionage 
room"  under  the  charge  of  George  Ball 
which  carried  on  widespread  i)honc- 
tapping.  Tins  .same  room  is  the  .subject 
of  another  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Government  Employees'  Exchange  of 
May  1  and  whicli  will  be  found  else- 
where m  this  Lssue  of  the  CoNfiRrssioNAL 
RECORn.  According  to  the  Exchange  ac- 
count, this  "electronics  lab"  was  built 
into  the  State  Department  when  the  new 
State  Department  addition  was  finished 
m  1960.  In  1963— the  year  that  Otepkas 
phone  was  tapped— the  espionage  or 
electronics  room  became  overburdened. 
The  Exchange  goes  on  to  say  that: 

For  this  reason,  when  Mr  Reilly  decided 
to  have  Otto  F  Otepka's  teleplione  moni- 
tored, he  had  to  obtain  Mr.  Ball'.s  approval  to 
have  it  (lone  outside  the  larlUties  of  the 
central  electronics  room  Working  with  oth- 
ers. Elmer  Dewey  Hill  placed  a  direct  lap  in- 
eptly on  Mr.  Otepka,s  telephone  and  even- 
tually Mr  Otepka  learned  of  the  tapping  and 
Informed  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. 

The  central  issue  in  the  Otepka  case 
is  wiiether.  as  Otepka  claims,  there  was 
a  concerted  effort  or  con.sjiirncy  amont; 
State  officials  to  "-'et  liim  "  If  .so.  was 
Geo!f;e  Ball  a  partv  to  this  effort.  It 
must  be  rcmemk>erfd  that  Dean  Ru.sk 
reviewed  and  affirmed  the  findinc  of  the 
hearing'  officer  at  the  State  Dej^artment 
liearing  that  there  were  "no  extenuating 
circum.stancps  which  would  mitigate  the 
delivery  of  the  two  memoranda  and  m- 
ve.stiKative  report  to  the  person  out.side 
the  Department."  If  Ball  did  order  the 
tapping  of  Otepka's  phone,  tins  would 
certainly  indicate  po.s.sible  existence  of 
a  concerted  move  acamst  Otepka.  It 
must  al.so  t>e  remembered  that  the  per- 
.son  or  per.sons  guilty  of  mutilating  the 
documents — a  Federal  offen.se— for  which 
Otepka  was  charged  ha\e  not  been  ap- 
prehended. Otepka  a.sked  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  review  the  mutila- 
tion charges,  but  the  Comini.ssion  stated 
that  it  vas  restricted  to  the  three 
charges  made  by  State.  This  is  the  sijj,- 
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nlRcaiice  of  the  ref'>rence  to  the  1 1  -yier- 
soiis  In  Willard  Edwards'  article  above. 

In  the  name  of  justU'P.  the  Senate  For- 
^'iRn  Relations  Committee  should  ask  Mr 
OeorKe  Ball  to  what  extent.  If  any.  he 
particu>ated  in  the  Otepka  bufcr^rne  P?ven 
more  Important  because  there  i.->  a  Fed- 
eral offen.se  involved,  M:  Ball  should  be 
qiU'stioiuxl  as  to  hi.s  part,  if  any  in  the 
mutilation  of  the  documents  And  final- 
ly. Mr  Ball  should  be  asked  to  list  all 
the  persons  involved  in  the  buKKinRs  and 
mutilations— from  the  lowest  to  the  top 

I   place   the  WiUard   Edwards  column 
ap;>earln-'  in  the  Chicat;o  Tribune  of  May 
2    1968.   in  the  Record  at  this  point 
CAPiTot.   Vi»ws 
(By  WlUard  Edwards  i 

W\sHiN-!X)N  May  1  — Another  sordid  rhap- 
'er  str.ilnlng  credulity,  Is  now  being  added 
to  the  extraordinary  epic  known  aa  •The 
Otepka  Traijedv  " 

The  eovernments  flnal  ru!ln<  In  the  cele- 
brated case  waa  ready  for  release  40  days  aijo 
On  the  poin'  of  piihilcatlon.  It  was  held  up 
and  Inquiry  today  Indicated  that  the  myste- 
r'.yiis  d^Uy  may  be  protracted 

Hli{!;  U:Uer:iI  officl  I'.s  s'opped  Issuance  of 
the  rullnit  It  was  learned.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  slm'.U'aneous  removal  of  the  secret, 
l-ibel  from  explosive  testimony  now  hidden  In 
the  :\les  of  the  Civil  Service  commission 

The    evidence    thus    being    suppressed    In- 
volves   two    major    administration    Rsrure-t 
Secretary   of    State    D»'an    Rusk   and    former 
Undersecretary  George  W    Bail,  ambassador- 
deslijtnate   to   the   United   Nations 

Ball  awaits  a  Senate  hearing  on  his  quall- 
ftcallons  as  President  Johnson's  nominee  to 
succeed  the  resigned  Ambassador  Arthur  J 
Goldberg  Publication  of  the  Otepka  tr.iri- 
stTlpt  could  provide  the  basis  for  questions 
embnrra£8in^  to  him  and  to  the  administra- 
tion 

Otto  F  Otepka  thus  endurt-s  another  agon- 
izlnsf  wait  in  an  ordeal  which  bestan  five  vears 
ago  when  he  was  Bred  as  the  state  depart- 
ments  lop  '.eourUy  otflcer  because  he  dared 
give  testimony  to  a  Senate  committee  about 
I.'X  security  priveUiires  in  the  dep.irtment 

He  won  reinstatement  after  four  years  of 
intimidation  and  harassment  Most  of  the 
charges  agaii.st  him  were  dropped  but  Rusk 
imposed  .1  reprimand  and  a  demotion  In  grade 
which  endfti  his  c.ireer  is  a  security  offlcer 
Otepka,  maintaining  he  was  entitled  to  com- 
plete vindication  appealed  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice commission,  the  presumed  guardun  of 
the  rights  of  all  government  employes 

CH\RCES    COVEB-UP    »\iR    BEIU-Y 

On  M;irc;i  7  at  a  secret  commission  hear- 
ing. Otepka  bodly  documented  a  charge  that 
Rusk  and  Ball  "covered  up  "  f  jr  subordinates 
who  engaged  In  a  conspiracy  to  oust  him 
from  his  security  post.  He  named  11  state 
department  employes,  headed  by  John  P 
Reilly  former  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
security,  as  members  of  the  conspiracy 

RecalUns;  that  ReUly  tapped  his  telephone, 
drilled  open  his  safe,  and  placed  him  luider 
surveillance.  C)tepka  said  the  evidence  clearly 
demonstrated  that  Rusk  and  Ball  "ftiUy  pro- 
tected RelUy  In  his  attempt^  to  escape  culpa- 
bility when  he  was  trapped  In  his  own  r.\lse- 
hoods " 

Congressional  Investigators  are  now  prob- 
.:ig  reports  that  Otepka  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  state  department  ofBclals  whose 
conversations  were  monitored  dunnc;  the 
Kennedy- Johnson  administrations  Ball,  un- 
dersecretary from  1981  to  1966.  was  named 
la  the  ■fBclal  In  charge  of  what  was  known 
IS  the  esplonajie  room  '  which  handled  this 
'.vi'Jespreaa   phone-tapping  operation 

As  the  hearing  ended.  C->m.mlssinn  Ex- 
.inuner  James  Masterson  said  his  decision 
would  be  ready  in     10  days  or  two  weeks  • 


Oteplu  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  transcript 

m  '^rder  th.it  iie  niiifht  make  corrections.  If 
necessary  This  Is  a  routine  courtesy  granted 
all  witnesses  Masterson  promised  to  furnish 
mm  or  his  attorney  H  iger  Robb  with  a  copy 
of  the  testimony.  Nearly  two  months  later, 
despite  nimen>ua  requests,  neither  Robb 
nor  Otepka  has  t>een  supplied  the  transcript 
Mastersfjn  s  vh- I:,  •  reportedly  adverse  to 
Otepka,  was  readv.  as  he  had  predicted,  by 
March  21  But  alarm  had  meanwhile  spread 
thru  high  administration  circles  as  rJie  tran- 
script was  studied  It  was  a  highly  persua- 
sive account  of  vicious  Intrigue  designed  t-o 
destroy  a  government  servant  whose  only 
Time  was  a  refusal  to  protect  security  risks 
he  found  In  the  state  department 

OmCLALS      r.KCK      A      QUANDARY 

Officials  faced  this  quandary  They  were 
iiJLXlous  to  rid  themselves  j{  the  Otepka  case, 
which  has  become  a  grave  political  liability, 
but  an  official  ruling  would  require  release 
of  the  transcript  to  Otepka  and  his  attorney 
for  use  In  appeal  to  the  courts  if  thev  de- 
rided to  keep  on  ftghtlng.  Suppression  of  I's 
damaiflng  contents  would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  this  dilemma  re- 
mained unresolved  Inquiries  .it  Mastersons 
jfflce  were  met  with  a  statement  that  the  de- 
cision was  not  yet  ready  for  release 

Or,epl«a  meanwhile,  put  himself  on  an  un- 
paid leave  status.  He  could  not.  In  i^ocx-l  con- 
science, he  said,  accept  pav  for  the  clerical 
duties  assigned  by  Rusk  which  Ignored  his 
25  vears  of  experience  as  a  security  offlcer. 

I  haven't  lost  hope.'"  he  said.  Somehow. 
-on-.e  day,  in  this  land  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice, the  right  of  government  employes  to 
furnish  Information  to  Congress  Is  going  to 
be   upheld  ' 


LONG-RANGE  P.FSULTS  OP  .\  FIRM 
ST.^ND   LN   VIETNAM 

Mr    ASHBROOK    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimoui  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
e.\traneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
trom  Ohio'' 

Tl.ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  debate 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam  often  stalls  on 
pomts  of  short-term,  emotional  value 
rather  than  proceeding  to  Loiic;u.Muns 
based  on  the  long-range  results  of  our 
determination  Ui  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  Many  are  quick  to  pounce 
on  today's  casualty  figui-es  but  fail  to 
contemplate  the  fate  of  the  free  Viet- 
namese if  men  from  several  nations  were 
not  defending  them  with  tlieir  lives. 

A  recent  -article  from  the  Newai*. 
Ohio.  Advocate  indicates  this  problem. 
Assistant  managing  editor.  Bill  Kutrrrs. 
reports  on  a  lectui-e  s;iven  at  Deni.son 
Umversity,  Granville.  Ohio,  by  Dr  Ernest 
\V   Lefever  of  the  Brookmys  Institution. 

Writing  from  a  partially  editorial  po- 
sition. Mr  Rogers  points  out  Dr  Lefev- 
er's  concern  that  the  "long-range  conse- 
quences of  giving  in  to  violence'  are  not 
being  fully  exa.mined  and  appreciaU-d. 
He  speculated  that  millions  of  people 
would  die  in  Asia  within  5  years  if  the 
United  States  withdrew  suddenly 

There  are  othtr  valuable  points  re- 
ported in  the  article  and  I  shall  include 
it  in  the  Record.  Too  otten  we  are  sub- 
jected to  treatments  other  than  tho.se  of 
qualified  observers  such  as  Dr    Letever 

The  article  by  Bill  Rogers  and  another 
article  follow : 


(Prom  the  Newark  Advocate.  Apr.   18.   1968' 

Denison  Speakhi  Givrs  Grahhic  War  Pictvhk 

iBy  BUI  Rogers  I 

Only  a  handful  of  Denlson  University  .-.tu- 
dents  and  faculty  land  for  that  matter,  less 
'ban  half  a  dozen  other  citizens  out  of  104  - 
iXK)  m  the  county  I  attended  a  public  lectur.' 
billed  as  "Vietnam     The  Just  War  ' 

The  speaker  last  night  was  Dr  Ernest  w 
Lefever.  political  analyst  for  the  Brookinus 
Institution  in  Washington  His  discussion  of 
what  Is  happening  In  Asia  and  why  the  r  s 
Is  there  was  the  most  cogent  reiisoning  I  .• 
heard  and  I've  followed  the  .A.slan  situation 
closely  since  I  .served  In  the  Far  East  ;is  a 
Marine  offlcer  nearly  a  decade  ago 

I  spent  two  days  this  week  In  Washington 
listening  to  Secretary  of  .Slate  Dean  Rusk 
and  other  high  government  officials  dlscii-- 
Vletnam  Dr  Lefever  says  essentially  the 
.same  things  that  they  do  only  he  says  11 
better 

The  US  Is  in  South  Vietnam  because 
.South  Vietnam's  govertiment  isked  us  to 
help  We're  there  because  of  .iggresslon  from 
the  north  by  people  vs'ho  u.se  violence  1^  1 
tlrst  resort  rather  than  a  last  resort.  .Agpres- 
slon  by  people  who  believe  that  politic. il 
power  groves  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

Dr  Lefever  pointed  out  the  very  b.isii' 
facts  that  the  world  Is  mude  up  of  separ.it,. 
states — some  120  of  them^.uid  that  Mic 
first  rule  for  the  survival  uf  the  system  is 
that  one  stare  does  not  violate  the  border 
of  another 

He  defined  aggression  .is  crossing  •!;>• 
border  of  a  state  to  overthrow  the  goverii- 
menr  of  that  state.  That  is  what  North  Viet- 
nam has  done  to  Sovith  Vietnam  and  whv 
we  have  responded  to  Sotith  Vietnam  s 
request  for  help 

He  asked  his  audience  which  seemed 
largelv  unsympathetic  with  his  views,  -.i 
consider  the  consequences  of  a  sudden  vvith- 
dr.awal  from  Vietnam,  or  having  Ignored  the 
aggression 

A  former  pnclflst.  Dr  Lefever  arsued 
eloquently  In  defense  of  the  use  of  force  to 
stop  .vggression  on  the  part  of  people  who 
want  to  change  other  nations  bv  force  He 
has  been  .1  researcher  for  the  Institute  !■  r 
Defen.se  Analyses,  a  constiltant  for  the  St.itc 
Department,  and  on  Hubert  H.  Htimphrevs 
stalf 

He  acknowliHlged  that  there  were  differing 
positions  which  could  be  hnnestlv  held,  but 
asked  his  audience  to  believe  that  it  Is  plaus- 
ible for  honest,  sincere  men  to  arrive  at  the 
position  of   the  U  S    government 

The  United  States  Is  carrvlng  out  Its  re- 
spunsiblllties  .is  .1  world  [X)wer  ind  PncUic 
power,  the  speaker  declared  He  said  that 
he  wasn't  trying  to  persuade  his  audience. 
but  only  to  show  that  the  "just  war"  posi- 
tion Is  tenable. 

Dr  Lefe\  er  repeiit.'-dlv  asked  the  students 
to  consider  the  lonii-ninge  '^onsequrncfs  m| 
giving  in  to  violence  He  said  that  capitula- 
tion is  the  wav  to  encouraite  war  Pre.sldent 
Truman  intervened  in  Korea,  quickly  uid 
without  a  lot  of  consult itlon.  because  lie 
dldn  t  want  to  repeat  the  mistake  made  m 
not  stopping  Japanese  aggression  during  the 
I930'R.  the  speiker  s.Ud 

The  Korean  .iggresslon  was  contained.  Dr 
Lefever  de:l;ired.  'nnd  prevented  a  very 
serious  Rituat'on  '" 

A   prlmarv    goal   of   the  U  S.   Is   to   prevent 
nuclear  war  To  do  tJils  the  U  3  tries  to  main- 
tain ,in  equill'jrlum,  a  balance  of  power    so 
that   catastrophic   wars   are   prevented    tiid 
imail  wars  are  contained." 

In  order  to  keep  this  equilibrium  the  US 
has  a  responslb.lity  to  thr.iw  b.ick  aggression 
when  isked  While  It  is  easv  to  sec  a  si.ort- 
•erm.  cause-.ind-eflect  relationship  between 
our  war  poli':-v  and  dead  children,  he  asked 
the  Denison  nudlence  to  consider  the  long- 
range  results   He  speculated  that  millions  of 
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people  would  die  in  Asia  within  five  years 
if  the  U  S    Withdrew  suddenly. 

The  U  s  is  in  Vietnam  solely  In  regard  to 
I  he  out,side  involvement  from  the  north  and 
IS  using  limited  means  for  limited  objectives, 
riiere  Is  no  desire  to  overthrow  Hanoi,  The 
U  S  is  oeing  very  discriminating  In  Its  bomb- 
ing and  tries  very  hard  to  prevent  civilian 
.•asualtles 

When  Dr  Lefever  cl.ilmed  that  no  other 
major  nulltary  effort  In  history  has  been  so 
self-lnnltlne.  a  disbelieving  chuckle  ran 
through  the  audience. 

the  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  ad  hoc 
coiivmiitee  for  peace  m  Vietnam  Dr.  Louis 
Brakeman  professor  of  political  science,  and 
the  Re-.  Edw.ard  Burdlck,  led  a  discussion 
perUxl 

Dr  Lefever  is  one  of  a  series  of  speakers 
rm  Vietnam.  Most  of  the  speakers  have  been 
lUti-war  and  ivne  f.icultv  member  asked  that 
this  talk  get  good  coverage  "since  the  others 
liave  given  us  s.miethlng  of  a  black  eye." 

.Most  of  the  questions  directed  to  the 
.peaker  were  concerned  with  whether  war  is 
ever  just,  or  whether  the  US.  is  the  real 
.urttressor  in  Vie*-iain 

One  :a-ultv  member,  who  said  that  he  was 
L  nuclear  p.icitlst"  chanicvl  that  the  U.S. 
vv.is  .-ngagcd  in  undlscrlminate  bombing, 
hooting.  :uul  rupmp  In  Vietnam. 

The  speaker  replied  that  the  U  S.  has  not 
teliberatelv  killed  .i  single  civilian,  but  that 
Killinc  clvHl.ms  was  .1  deliberate  policy  of 
Hanoi  Tlie  communists  have  murdered  thou- 
-andfi  of  civilians  l:i  attempting  to  gain  con- 
•rol  through  'error,  he  said. 

While  there  is  room  for  disagreement  about 
I'  -S.  policv.  Dr  Lefev  er  <'mphaslzed  his  belief 
tiiat  the  motives  of  President  Johnson  are 
'  .11'  best 

PoRrictc  PoLirY  .inalvst  To  LEcrrtRE 
.^T  Dfnison 

Dr  Ernest  W  Lefever.  political  analyst  on 
'he  senior  Forelen  Policv  Studies  staff  of  the 
Hrookines  Instituiion.  indc'nendent  re.search 
■enter  n  Washington  DC.  will  speak  on 
"Vietnam:  The  Just  War"  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesdav  in  .Slayter  .■\uditonuin  at  Denison 
University 

'lis  lecture,  open  to  the  public  vvitiiout 
•Vuirge.  is  sponsored  by  the  ad  hoc  committee 
lor  peace  in  Vietnam  at  Deiuson.  and  will 
be  followp<i  bv  a  panel  dlscu.ssion.  Panelists 
include  Dr  Lefever:  the  Rev  Ed\<.ard  N.  Bur- 
dlck of  St.  Lukes  Episcopal  Church;  Dr. 
L.>uis  F  Brakeman.  professor  of  political  scl- 
e-ice  and  Dr  Ronald  E  S  intoni.  professor  of 
philosophy 

Dr  Lefever  who  supports  the  admlnlstra- 
•i oil's  ]>ollcies  :n  Vietnam,  was  a  senior  le- 
-.(Mrcher  it  the  Institute  :or  Defense  .•\nalvses 
m  1961  64.  was  Washington  constiltant  for 
the  Coiuic;l  on  Religion  and  International 
AiTairs  in  Ui58-64.  and  also  was  a  .State  De- 
p:irtment  consultant  m  1961-64. 

-\  graduate  of  Ellzabethtovvn  College,  he 
••  irne<l  his  BD  and  PhD  degrees  at  Yale  Unl- 
iTsity,  He  is  -he  author  or  editor  of  Blx 
')ookf.  including  "Elthlcs  and  TJnlted  States 
Foreign  Policy  "  and  "The  World  Crisis  and 
\merlcan  Responsibility   " 

In  1964  he  lectured  at  the  .Salzburg  Semi- 
,iar  in  .American  Studies  and  in  1965  at  the 
N'atlonal  Defense  College  of  Japan.  In  1966 
lie  was  ■Isitlng  professor  at  t;te  Germaii  De- 
'.elopmeiU  Institute  in  West  Berlin.  He  has 
traveled  vvldelv  in  Asia.  Europe,  and  Africa. 

Since  going  to  W.ishiiigton  in  1955.  he  h;is 
'lone  research  on  international  studies  at 
.lohns  Hopkins  University,  taught  at  the  UiU- 
■vcrsity  of  Maryland,  headed  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
served  as  foreign  relations  staff  consultant  for 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  was  associated 
With  the  Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Pol- 
.cy  Research.  He  has  lectured  at  many  uni- 
versities and  is  adjunct  professor  at  Ameri- 
can Unlversitv. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PORTION  OP 
MONOMOY  ISLAND.  BARNSTABLE 
COUNTY,  MASS.,  AS  -WILDERNESS 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  designate  Monomoy 
Island  in  Barnstable  Coiuity.  Mass..  ;us 
wilderness.  The  entire  Miussachu.setts 
delegation  has  joined  me  in  .si^onsonnsi 
this  legislation.  Also,  both  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr. 
Kennedy!  introduced  identical  icmsla- 
tion  in  the  other  body.  This  unanimous 
and  bipartisan  support  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  this  mea.sure  to  the  entire 
Commonwealth  ot  Mas-sachusetts  and. 
in  fact.  New  England.  I  am  hoijclul  tins 
support  will  convince  the  Conure.ss  ihat 
the  Monomoy  Island  wilderness  bill 
merits  prompt  action. 

Monomoy  Lsland  is  a  "J.tJO'l-iicre  road- 
less island,  extending  aboui  l)  miles 
.south  from  the  elbow  of  Cap''  Cod.  in  the 
town  of  Chatham.  Bam.stiiblp  County. 
Mass.  It  is  a  barrier  beach  island  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Nantucket  Sound  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  the  is- 
land varies  from  one-fourth  to  I'j 
miles  in  width  and  is  .separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  shallow  wat^nvay  about 
one-half  mile  wide.  Currontly,  the  area 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  a  national  wild- 
life refuge.  The  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  wilderness  proposal  are  ail  lands  on 
Monomoy  Island  to  the  line  of  mean  low 
tide  which  coincides  with  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  boundai->-  around  the  is- 
land. 

The  Monomoy  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  has  been  manatted  as  a  wild  area 
since  its  establishment:  the  area  is  .se- 
cluded and  primeval  and  olfers  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunifv  for  peip^'tual  non- 
motorized  use  by  fuheiTncn.  naturalists, 
families,  and  weary  citizens  searching 
for  respite  from  the  stress  of  modem 
civilization.  No  changes  m  manatiment 
are  envisioned  if  the  island  is  designated 
as  wilderness.  Thus,  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  provide  for  public  uses 
such  as  htmting  and  other  wildlife 
oriented  forms  of  outdoor  enjoyment  will 
continue  to  apply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  a  unique 
barrier  beach-type  of  island  wilderness, 
still  largely  undeveloiied  and  unspoiled 
by  man's  activities.  Moreover,  Monomoy 
Island  is  the  only  area  with  a  wilderness 
potential  within  a  reasonable  1-day  drive 
from  the  Boston  Cape  Cod  areas;  it  will 
complement  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore by  providing  a  true  wild  area  for 
those  who  seek  an  ideal  human  retreat 
and  are  willing  to  endui-e  the  rigors  of  a 
journey  to  the  island. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  congressional  support 
that  the  Monomoy  Island  wilderness 
proposal  has  received  reflects  the  support 
of  Cape  Cod  and  Massachusetts  citizens 
for  the  preservation  of  this  unspoiled 


area.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  a  portion  of  a  .statement 
i.ssued  by  the  board  of  .selectmen  of  the 
town  of  Chatham  regarding  the  ijroposal 
to  designate  Monomoy  Lsland  as  a  ■wil- 
derne.ss  area: 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  legislated 
the  uses  of  our  ptibllc  lands  with  the  Intent 
to  divide  portions  of  them  into  three  cate- 
gories: Natural,  Historical  and  Recreational. 
Tlie  wisdom  of  this  is  apparent — that  the 
whole  man,  his  mind  as  well  as  his  body,  be 
served— that  there  be  areas  tor  active  rec- 
reational pursuits,  areas  for  passive  enjoy- 
ment of  scenic  features,  and  areas  to  inspire 
an  appreciation  of  our  historical  heritage. 
To  these  categories  has  now  been  added  the 
Wilderness  ureas,  ihrough  an  Act  obvious- 
ly designed  to  -save  man  from  his  own  lolly- 
that  in  his  headlong  iiursult  of  physical 
jileasures.  he  constime  all  his  natvirnl  en- 
vironment, leaving  none  to  nurture  and  re- 
fresh the  mind  and  soul 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  America  is  so  dramat- 
ically Illustrated  the  Congressional  wisdom 
of  this  division  ol  public  lands  as  here  on 
f.ipe  Cod.  BeKlnnln^'  at  one  end  of  the  Cape. 
I'rovlncetovvn.  and  contimilng  t<i  the  south- 
ernmost lip  ol  Monomoy,  there  are  '29,000 
acres  of  land  and  waters  willun  a  Federal 
eoinplex.  In  about  ninety  ])er  cent  of  this 
public  domain,  now  the  Cape  t"od  National 
Seashore,  recreational  uses  are  i)rovlded  lor 
Beach  buggy  trail.-  have  h.-en  laid  ovU  .miong 
the  dunes  and  along  the  shorefront.  batlilng 
beaches  have  Ijern  developed,  roads  lUid  i)ark- 
;ng  areas  constructed  .iiul  apjiroiirlate  bulld- 
Migs  erected.  Its  si-utliernmost  extremity, 
Nauset  Beach,  very  similar  in  sl/e  and  ■  har- 
.iCter  to  Monomoy.  and  about  one  mile  rlls- 
tant.  is  devoted  entirely  to  recreational  jiur- 
po.ses  Here  on  a  1  yplcal  summer  weekend . 
may  be  iotind  throne's  of  beach  bupftles, 
siKirt.smen.  bathers  and  other  outdoor  '■iitliu- 
;,i;iKts. 

Tlie  .jther  ten  per  cent  ot  this  public  do- 
m,iln  IS  Monomoy  I.-^iaud.  a  wildlife  refuge. 
Here,  Congress  lius  saved  a  small  portion  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Cod  for  ideal  de- 
tachment irom  "tho.se  areas  where  man  and 
his  own  works  dominate  the  landscape." 
Here  is  .1  place  :or  mental  and  :,plrltual 
iiourl.'.hnu-nt.  Thus.  In  this  little  area  of  otir 
fotuury.  Congress  has  provided  for  the  whole 
people  and  the  whole  man. 


A  NE-W  THREAT  TO  DOMESTIC 
TRANQLTLLrn'  AaD  PUBLIC  DE- 
CENCY IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  i^ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
comment  briefly  on  a  matter  of  major 
concern  to  all  responsible  Americans, 
and  especially  to  parents. 

Whether  we  choose  to  admit  it  or  not, 
I  believe  forces  are  at  work  m  this  coun- 
try to  undermine  and  subvert  our  na- 
tional fibgr,  and  shatter  the  traditions 
that  have  kept  us  strong  and  free  these 
many  years.  Many  Americans  who  agree 
with  this  deduction  are  now  asking: 
Just  what  do  the  words  ••.sedition.  "  "pa- 
triotism." 'anarchy,  "  "ob.scene."  and 
"pornographic"  mean  an>Tnore? 

Of  all  the  forms  this  movement  has 
taken,  one  of  the  most  offensive  and  ob- 
noxious ha»  been  the  as.sault  on  lieedom 
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of  speech  which  we  have  all  seen  emerge 
In  recent  years  And  leading  the  way  in 
this  offensive  are  the  so-called  under- 
ground newspapers  and  magazines  that 
are  now  belnK  sold  openly  at  newsstands 
and  by  "hawkers'"  on  our  city  streets 
Using  the  facade  of  modem  journal- 
ism.' these  publlcatlor\s  feature  a  neatly 
woven  combination  of  obscenities  and 
'antisocial  hate  literature  "  to  tell  their 
story 

In  my  Judgment,  these  underground 
publications  pose  a  new  and  ominou5 
threat  to  domestic  tranquility  and  public 
decency  In  America  and  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  take  heed  of  the  true 
nature  and  purpose  of  such  literature 
and  determine,  through  investigation,  If 
legislation  is  appropriate  to  deal  with  the 
problem 

The  threat  of  which  I  speak  Is  particu- 
larly significant  since,  at  first  glance, 
such  publications  appear  newsworthy 
Their  front  pages  are  normallv  of  the 
type  which  attempt  to  reflect  the  sittns 
of  our  times- -racial  strife,  the  war  in 
■Vietnam,  social  changes,  conflicts  at 
home  and  abroad  But  Inside  the  true 
message  t)*'k;ins  to  unfold  Stories.  Inter- 
views, editorials  and  advertisements 
containing  vile  and  obscene  lan.;uage 
are  freelv  mi.xed  with  .seditlous-Uke  de- 
nouncements of  time-honored  American 
Institutions 

While  this  brand  of  yellow  journal- 
ism '  may  appeal  to  a  small  undesirable 
element  In  our  .society  It  seriously  un- 
dermines law  and  order  by  blatantly 
glorlfving  crime  and  violence  Such  pub- 
lications have  literally  become  the 
■  mouthpiece  "  for  the  "let's  kick  Amer- 
ica" crowd  that  Is  already  receiving  more 
than  Its  share  of  undeserved  coverage 
bv  the  legitimate  pre.s,s 

These  .so-called  underground  publica- 
tions are  Indicative  of  and  at  the  van- 
guard for  the  sickness  that  is  creeping 
Into  our  society  They  exploit  the  Na- 
tions faults  and  problems  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  nearly  everything  decent  and 
right  about  it  They  peddle  hate  and  filth 
aiid  apparently  take  great  plea.sure  in 
using  patrloti.sm.  decency  and  morality 
as  public  'punching'  bai^s  " 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
tvpe  of  publications  to  which  I  refer  will 
clearly  suggest  they  are  intendt'd  pri- 
marily for  young  people  While  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  Congre.ss  become  the 
guardian  of  the  Nation's  morals.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  such  pub- 
lications can  be  so  ea-sily  obtained  by 
children  and  teenagers  m  their  formative 
and  impressionable  year-.  In  additic:; 
these  publications  go  far  beyond  moral- 
ity per  se  Th.eir  real  goal  is  what  ha.s 
come  to  be  known  as  the  establish- 
ment— our  Government  and  all  the 
things  that  make  up  ooi-  American  way 
of  life  Their  immediate  Urget  is  the 
youth  of  America 

On  April  22  of  this  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  held,  and  rightly  so,  that  a  SUte 
may  regulate  the  dissemination  of  what 
it  calls  objectionable  material  to  juve- 
niles that  It  could  not  otherwise  regulate 
to  adults  These  cases,  however,  were 
prunarily  concerned  with  obscene  and 
pornographic  material  Underground 
publications,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 


limited  to  indecent  material,  but  extend 
themselves  into  area.s  over  which  the 
Federal  Cfovernment  has  an  abiding  and 
exclusive  interest. 

There  are  many  compelling  questions 
surrounding  underground'  publications 
that  people  would  like  to  have  answers 
to.  and  I  believe  the  Congress  .should  at- 
tempt to  provide  them  with  the  answers 
Questions  such  as 

Are  underground  publications  owned, 
controlled,  or  operat.ed  on  a  nationwide 
syndicated  basis ^ 

Who  are  the  people  behind  these  pub- 
lications"' 

Where  does  the  money  come  from  to 
finance  publication  of  underground 
newspapers  and  magazines ' 

Why  do  o\ir  copyright  laws  sanction 
such  irresponsible  and  reprehensible 
publications'' 

Is  it  possible  to  untangle  and  clarify 
the  level  of  government  responsibility 
and  juri.sdlction  for  legislating  and  en- 
forcing laws  dealing  with  ob.scene  and 
pornographic  literature ' 

Do  such  underground  publications 
constitute  a  real  and  pre.sent  danger  and 
do  they,  in  fact,  undermine  American  in- 
stitutions and  freedom  of  .speech '^ 

We.  as  the  Nations  lawmakers,  must 
become  more  than  just  concerned  about 
this  open  and  flagrant  assault  on  public 
decencv.  law  enforcement,  and  on  the 
principles  respoixsible  Americans  hold 
inviolate  and  worth  pre.servlng 

This  is  a  tune  for  cool  heads"  to  take 
over  the  hotheads" — for  responsible 
Amencans  and  dedicated  public  officials 
to  stand  up  anainst  this  sickening  out- 
pouring of  venom. 

The  youth  of  America  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Amencans  .surely  desen"e  bet- 
ter than  this 


HASTY  INfRFDIBLE  ACTION  BY 
POST  OFncE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
CO.MMITTFE 

Mr  NIX  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NIX  Mr  Speaker,  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sen  Ice  Committee  in  a 
hasty  and  panicky  action  without  proper 
hearmgs  or  study  tacked  on  an  amend- 
ment to  a  Post  Otfice  pay  bill  which 
would  bar  persons  arrested  during  riot 
situations  frfjm  Federal  employment  for 
5  years  This  was  an  incredible  action 
Criminal  courts  provide  punishment  and 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  anyone  else  to  force 
unemployment  on  people  for  5  years  in 
misdemeanor  cases  involving  no  more 
than  $25  fines  What  is  even  more  shock- 
ing about  such  a  bill  is  the  fact  that  a 
man  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  homi- 
cide and  served  a  prison  sentence  would 
be  eligible  for  employment  but  a  man 
picked  up  in  a  police  dragnet  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  paying  a  small  fine 
would  not  be  able  to  get  employment  for 
5  yea;?s.  The  results  of  such  a  bill  in  the 
city  of  Wa^hmgton,  D  C  ,  would  be  catas- 
ti-ophic  where  almost  all  emplovment  is 


by  the  Federal  Government.  We  need 
reconciliation  not  recrimination  and  re- 
venge m  this  country.  We  are  beset  by  a 
sea  of  trouble  today,  all  of  us  are,  white 
and  black,  but  blind  panic  is  not  the 
answer  It  is  never  the  solution  for  any- 
thing. 

The  Fedei-al  Government  already  has 
authority  according  to  civil  ser\lce  oflfi- 
cials  to  suspend  or  fire  people  convicted 
of  .serious  crimes,  but  this  bill  goes  much 
further  when  it  makes  mandatory  the 
firing  and  k)arrlng  from  employinent  of 
people  who  vei-y  often  are  themselves 
victims  of  nots.  This  bill  has  been  so 
badly  written  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  legal  definition  for  tha„words 
civil  disturbance  which  are  Included  in 
the  bill  I  am  obliged  to  .say  that  I  am 
disturbed  by  this  action  and  I  will  do 
all  that  I  can  to  fl>;ht  this  ill-considered, 
untimely,  and  thoughtless  bill.  If  the 
Congress  does  not  remain  calm  and  pro- 
vide .some  leadership  for  the  country  I  rin 
not  know  who  will 


WE  NEED  FAITH  AS  NEVER  BEFORE 
IN  THIS  NATION'S  HISTORY 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  p<^>int  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
timely  remarks  of  my  friend  and  con- 
stituent, the  Honorable  Ralph  Elliott. 
when  lie  addre.ssed  a  group  at  a  naturali- 
zation ceremony  recently  In  Sherman. 
Tex  : 

We    Need    FArrn    as    Never    Before    in    This 
Natio.n's  History 

I  EorroR  s  Note  — 'ITils  is  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Sherman  .Mtorney  Ralph 
Elliott  to  14  persons  who  became  naturalized 
citizens  in  fetleral  court  here  last  week  Be- 
cause of  Its  significance  for  the  native  born. 
aa  well,  the  address  Is  reprinted  below  tJ  S 
Dlst  Judge  Joe  Fisher  ordered  the  speech  be 
made  a  permanent  record  fif  the  court  i 

May  It  plen;,e  this  Honorable  Court,  mem- 
bers of  that  dlstlngtilshed  society  atlectlon- 
ately  known  as  the  DAR.  other  ladles  and 
gentlemen  and  this  select  croup  now  before 
me  whom  I  can  dignify  with  no  higher  ad- 
dress than  "New  Citizens  of  the  tJnlted 
.St.ites 

This  is  an  hour  of  fulsome  pride  to  me 
and  It  is  a  moment  of  unparalleled  accom- 
pll.shment  for  you 

I  am  proud  of  both  the  circumstance  and 
the  occasion — proud  that  I  was  asked  by  this 
great,  sincere  and  dedicated  Judge,  to  say  a 
few.  select  words  to  you — but  Infinitely 
prouder  to  cross  with  you  the  threshold  of 
American  citizenship  I  cannot  today  fall  to 
allude  to  the  words  of  the  immortal  Oeorpe 
Washington,  gleaned  from  his  masterful  fare- 
well address    On  that  occasion,  he  said 

'Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  con- 
centrate your  affections.  The  name  of  Ameri- 
can which  belongs  to  you  In  your  national 
capacity  must  alwavs  exalt  the  Just  pride 
of  parrlotism  more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived  from   local   discriminations." 

That  advice  from  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try wfis  true  then  but  it  Is  truer  now 

You  come  of  many  bloods,  and  diverse 
cultures — you  have  harbored  many  beliefs 
and  undergone  unforgettable  exp)erlences — 
many  are  ul  dlfTereiit  tongiies  .md  varying  re- 
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llj,lf,n,« — but.  today,  these  finite  differences 
have  been  melded  together  In  a  commonality 
that  Is  tlie  great  ".American  Dream"  and  so 
out  of  the  metamorphosis  of  your  past,  you 
stand    today   as  aji   American   citizen. 

.And  m  tile  days  that  follow  today.  I  urge 
you  to  live  as  an  American  citizen-  to  live 
in  the  tridltlon  of  that  office  If  you  have 
artectlon  lo  give- -give  it  U)  this  land  that 
has  taken  you  in  If  you  have  courage  to 
.spare,  spend  it  to  make  tills  country  .strong. 
If  vou  have  strength  imd  more,  use  It  to 
cli-suade  her  enemies  from  within  as  well  as 
w.ihoui  Most  of  you  will  never  have  to  de- 
leiid  this  c.niinry  by  force  of  arms  but  all  of 
you  will  have  to  defend  It  by  force  of  char- 
acter rhe  rU'liT  of  decent  Americans  lo  live 
in  treedoni  and  dignity  Is  being  constantly 
challenged  .it    home  as  well  as  abroad. 

These  scurrilous  cliaracters  who  bore  from 
wiihln  .irc  many  and  varied  but.  mostly, 
thev  .ire  small  ;lk  concerned  In  making  only 
a  public  spectacle  I  refer  to  those  who  ob- 
^iruot  tlie  defense  of  this  country  by  en- 
c. 'iraglng  and  .idvlslng  the  avoidance  of 
ir.iUtarv  service  and  publicly  burning  their 
draft  cards.  Civil  rights  leaders  who  blatantly 
advocate  rlvll  disobedience  and  disrespect  for 
law  Bea'nll:s  who  claim  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whuli  laws  they  will  obey  Irrespon- 
.sible  recHlivisl!  who  openly  foment  riots  and 
publicly  advocate  murder  and  assassination 
Bigots  who  wrap  themselves  In  bed  sheets 
and  seek  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  lor  their  own  purposes. 

Vou  will  lind.  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so  that  There  are  tho.se  with  both  Innocent 
and  ulterior  motives  who  will  seek  to  cap- 
tivate your  vote  upon  the  narrow,  selfish 
grounds  of  feai  and  prejudice.  But  I  ask  you 
t/i  remember  above  all.  tliat  you  are,  first, 
an  American.  "Vou  will  constantly  hear  the 
cluint  of  thore  who  want  to  become  the  Pled 
Piper  of  .Afro-Americans.  Hebrew-Americans, 
lt,<!lan-.AmerKaiis.  German-Americans  and 
Spanlsh-Amencan.s,  but  I  tell  you  this  is  the 
cliarit  of  .seUish  men  and  little  minds 

Remember  until  yovir  dying  day  that  there 
are  no  hyphenated  .Americans 

It  IS  t,'oing  to  be  necessary  for  you,  by  your 
every  word  antl  deed,  to  create  respect  for  law 
and  order  —  to  teach  your  children  that  per- 
.si-nal  Integrity  and  morality  are  not  old- 
fashioned  nor  corny.  Only  by  a  concerted 
dedication  ol  all  Americans  can  the  rampant 
ri^e  ot  crime  be  stemmed  It  will  be  your 
flutv  to  serve  upon  the  Jtirles  of  our  land. 
Tills  you  must  do  with  dedication  and  !m- 
partlalltv.  unswayed  by  the  vocation  you 
pursue  or  the  land  from  which  you  came.  I 
cannot  but  here  allude  to  the  words  of  the 
late  Judge  Joei  Sheehy.  who  late  occupied 
this  bench,  and  who  I  have  so  often  heard 
.•,av  m  his  charge  to  the  Jury: 

•-Service  as  .i  juror  Is  the  greatest  single 
service  that  a  citizen  can  perform  for  his 
country,  save  alone  when  bearing  arms  In 
time  of  War." 

I  want  'o  urge  vou  to  cherish  and  protect 
lX)th  the  office  and  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  You  have  lately 
-seen  the  rommander-in-chlef  of  this  coun- 
•ry  wrongfully  beselged  by  detractors — 
.ibiised — maligned — condemne<l  and  sub- 
ler-pd  'o  almost  every  form  of  civil  calumny 
ktiown  In  man.  But.  be  he  Republican  or 
Democrat,  tall  or  short,  fat  or  thin — remem- 
!>e.-  .ibove  all.  that  he  is  the  President  of  all 
the  people,  and  entitled  to  the  respect  and 
honor  of  that  otfice.  I  charge  you.  as  Amer- 
;>-.in  citizens,  to  -^ee  that  this  office  is  ac- 
corded the  respect  and  dignity  to  which  it 
li  entltled- 

In  another  liour  of  grim  challenge,  a  full 
entury    .igo.    Abraham    Lincoln,    urged    the 
American  peo])le  with  these  words: 

■  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  m  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to 
cln  our  duty  :i5  we  understand  it." 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  uncertainty — 
:in   ,ige   of   awesome  national   peril — an   age 
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when  freedom  and  totalitarian  enslavement 
is  drawing  to  a  climax.  We  need  faltli  as 
never  before  in  this  nation's  history.  We 
must  revive  within  us  the  faith  of  those  who 
founded  and  made  tills  country-  the  faith 
that  enabled  them  to  meet  and  overcome  ad- 
versity. 

When  I  enter  the  building  that  houses  this 
court,  my  heart  never  fails  to  l>eat  faster  at 
the  sight  of  our  flag  rippling  in  the  tjreeze. 
Let  those  of  us  wlio  stJind  tinder  it  join 
hearts  in  one  faith — Join  hands  m  one  pur- 
pose— for  the  safety  and  sanctity  of  this  re- 
public— for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  majesty 
of  the  law — for  the  moral  trtisteeship  of  pri- 
vate property  and  public  office 

I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Ainerlcans 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  country — who  still 
gets  a  lump  in  his  throat  wiien  he  hears  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  — who  has  to  choke 
back  tears  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top 
of  the  flag  pole  and  one  who  is  willing  t« 
stand  up  and  i>e  counted  as  one  who  does 
not  regard  capitalism,  private  inltlati\e  and 
free  enterprise  as  dirty  words  or  as  synonyms 
for  greed  but  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
a  great  culture  has  been  built  and  as  the 
economic  system  which  has  made  our  Nation 
the  greatest  in  all  the  world 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  abjure  you  to 
uphold  the  courts  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
rule  of  law.  I  want  to  impel  you  to  strike 
down  those  who  would  make  it  a  rule  of  men 
I  want  you  to  rise  up  in  righteous  Indigna- 
tion when  you  see  and  when  you  hear  of 
the  shameful  spectacle  of  those  who  wf>uld 
flagrantly  disobey  the  edicts  of  our   Cotirts 

We  need  citizens  with  a  capacity  lor  moral 
indignation,  citizens  with  faith,  citizens  with 
convictions,  citizens  with  God-given  strengtli 
and  determination  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
democracy. 

I  can  now  think  of  no  more  .ipproprlate 
words  with  which  to  close  than  a  recent 
peroration  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

"History  teaches  us  that  we  must  carefully 
tend  the  flres  of  freedom  here  at  home — for 
the  light  of  free  men  will  penetrate  the 
darkness  of  tyranny  wherever  it  exists  in  the 
world,  bringing  hope  and  trust  in  oitr  noble 
cause.  We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
principle  that  freedom  under  God  Is  man's 
destiny.  We  must  not  only  live  our  lives  ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  but  we  must  also 
defend  it  unto  deatli  with  the  courage  of 
free  men. 

"Let  us  live  ovir  lives  so  that  we  may  pro- 
claim to  the  whole  world:  Individual  Free- 
dom Is  our  creed — national  freedom  is  our 
heritage — world  freedom  Is  our  goal" 


NEW  CHALLENGES 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
timely  remarks  of  my  friend.  Willard 
Deason,  Commissioner  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  annual  .spring  conference  of 
Work-Factor  Associates  of  the  East  Coast 
recently  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  York.  His  talk  was  on  New 
Challenges." 

Tlic  remarks  follow : 

New  Challenges 

(Remarks  of  Willard  Deason.  Commissioner, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission) 

Whatever  the  mind  of  man  i-isuaiizes.  the 
genius   of  modern  science   turns   into  fact. 


.Ahead  for  .America,  the  TU's  iiold  an  amazing 
new  age  of  miracles. 

During  the  70's  our  grcKss  national  product 
will  have  reached  1,2  trillion. 

Our  i)e<>ple  will  be  lii  the  midst  of  a  credit 
card  economy  .lUd  we'll  (>e  approaching  a 
cashless,  checkless  siK-iety  hi  whicii  com- 
puters will  handle  everything. 

Our  cars  will  lia\e  cliK^ks  that  work-  our 
ladles  will  ha\e  bathing  c.ips  that  don't 
leak-  and  our  ai)pllances  wont  need  .servic- 
ing the  day  after  the  warranty  expires. 

I'oday.  our  iX)pulatlon  is  201)  million  and 
the  curve  of  tlie  future  is  ii]). 

Sometime  during  the  TO's  our  iK>pulatlon 
will  reach  250  million. 

Our  larm  jjopulatlon  will  be  half  wiiat  it 
is  today. 

70',  of  our  people  will  live  on  1 ' :  of  our 
land. 

In  the  70s  the  world  will  be  our  iielglibor- 
iKKid  Let  us  hope  that  by  tlien  we  will  liave 
learned  to  Ijeconie  good  neighbors. 

In  the  70s,  a.s  Kxiay.  most  of  our  children 
will  be  learning  In  buildings  that  axe  a  gen- 
eration old. 

But  we  will  see: 

High  .school  graduates  increase  by  25     . 

I'eachers  increase  by  mie-half  million 

A  70'  Increase  in  those  seeking  bachelor's 
degrees. 

And  a  100'  increase  in  those  seeking  mas- 
ter's and  doctoral  degrees 

Our  schools  will  t>e  designed  around  tele- 
vision, electronic  printers,  and  microfilm 
libraries. 

Tiie  70's  will  be  distinguished  by  mental 
rather  than  physical  labor 

Educated  professionals  will  enjoy  a  seller's 
market. 

However,  we  miust  take  care  that  tliese  ac- 
complishments are  not  in  vain.  We  miust 
take  care  that  the  children  of  the  70's  do 
not  retreat  into  a  world  of  pcychedellc 
dream-   loving  in  and  dropping  out. 

We  must  plan  now  If  our  youth  are  uj  be- 
come a  part  of  the  American  mainstream 
that  flows  into  adult  maturity. 

Bv  the  end  of  the  70's  over  half  .)f  our 
families  will  be  earning  more  than  $10,000  a 
year. 

Our  affluent  society  will  be  even  more 
affluent. 

We  will  have  more  goods  and  more  serv- 
ices than  ever  before  and  we  will  spend 
more  ff>r  recreation  and  labor-saving  de^-ices. 

Protecting  current  trends,  the  average 
work  week  will  have  been  reduced  to  35' i 
hours. 

But.  projecting  other  current  trends- - 

Tlie  number  of  divorces  may  reach  an  all- 
time  high. 

The  number  of  children  Ixirn  out  of  wed- 
lock may  exceed  :JOO,000  per  year. 

Our  courts  may  hear  over  1  million  ju\e- 
nlle  delinquency  cases  each  year. 

.And  suicide  may  continue  to  be  the  second 
ieading  cause  of  teen-age  deaths, 

Tliese  trends  disturb  me  They  must  be 
reversed  If  we  are  all  to  really  enjoy  the 
prosperity  of  the  70's.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  life  ior  any  vinless  there  Is  a  better 
life  lor  all. 

During  the  70's.  there  will  be  an  explo- 
sion in  the  number  of  young  adults.  Over 
'naif  of  our  people  will  be  under  25  years 
old. 

Pro.sperlty  has  been  the  general  rule 
♦hroughout  the  lives  of  these  young  people. 
Debt  will  hold  no  horror  for  them.  They  will 
have  become  accustomed  to  satisfying  wants 
now — and  paying  later. 

The  effect  these  young  people  have  on 
business  will  be  dramatic.  Their  style  of 
living  will  set  the  pattern  for  society,  and 
their  beliefs  will  be  a  strong  force  in  politics. 

The  70's  will  bring  change  In  the  Impor- 
tant 35-54  year-old  group — a  fact  which 
could  have  serlo'js  consequences  for  a  num- 
ber of  Indtistrles. 
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It  Is  thLi  <r')up  that  can  afford  a  second 
r    i   Uilrd   or   i  fourUi   c&i 

It  !s  this  group  that  buys  higher  quality 
merchandise 

It  Is  '^hls  ^roup  which  manages  virtually 
all  of  the  nation's  business 

And  i:  Is  this  nr 'MP  which  supplies  Its 
executives 

Cumpetltlm  for  the  goods  and  services  of 
these  p«»op;e  Is  bound  to  be  severe  In  the 
70'8  The  competition  fir  executive  talent  Is 
likely    to   be   even   more   severe 

In  the  70s  iver  30  million  .Americans  will 
have  reached  the  legendary  retirement  a4?e-- 
(i5  N'j  longer  will  these  p«ople  be  content  to 
merely  survive  They  wir.  want  the  good 
th:n^>  in  .ife  These  people  will  hive  money 
to  spend. 

They  will  represent  a  dls-inct  and  profita- 
ble market  with  special  needs  In  services, 
medical  care,  recreation,  food  and  travel 
Politically,    they    will    b«    a    potent    force 

The  consumers'  market  of  the  70a  will  be 
more  vast  than  'odays — ind  It  will  be  dif- 
ferent  from  today's 

The  American  consumer  wlK  be  subjected. 
through  various  media.  t'>  over  3.000  adver- 
tisements per  day  and  selectivity  will  be 
high. 

Todays  Industrie*  must  expect  and  they 
mns'  be  7>repare<l  for  a  more  sophisticated 
''ust..mer  In  the  70's 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  we  will  face 
In  the  next  decade  is  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resoiirces 

Txiay  our  dally  water  consumption  Is  360 
billion  gallons 

Th.it  Is  two-thirds  of  our  nation's  natural 
witer  supplv 

Bv  the  end  of  the  70's  T,r  wnter  needs 
win  be  over  500  billion  gallons  a  dav — con- 
-Mfriblv  more  than  our  natural  water  sud- 
ply 

This  means  that  in  10  years  desallna'ed 
witer  will  be  used  If  we  are  to  satisfy  our 
dally  needs 

Closelv  related  to  this  problem  are  .<juph 
potential  difficulties  is  wus-e  disposal  hlgh- 
'A-av  litter,  air  pollution,  and  the  contamina- 
tion of  our  rivers  and  streanis 

Our  efTort.s  t.)  obtain  ci^an  .ilr  md  water 
wti:  have  a  hard  time  keeping  puce  with 
•hreats  from  new  sources  of  p<;illutlon  The 
:.ext  decade  may  Qnd  \is  burled  In  our  own 
garbage 

During  the  70'a  an  enlightened  business 
community  wll;  be  obliged  to  take  the  lend 
in  the  effort  to  consen'e  natTiral  resources 
and  th>36e  -cHo  lead  will  be  obliged  to  pro0 
those  who  lag 

No  less  Important  l;i  the  70's  will  be  the 
conser-.atlon  cpf  himian  resources 

In  the  next  10  years  the  transplanting  of 
hearts  and  other  vital  organs  will  be  com- 
mon, 

Commimlcable  diseases  will  be  '.irtually 
eliminated 

Medical  data  will  be  captured,  stored,  and 
analvzed  bv  computers 

A  cure  for  the  common  cold  mav  be  found. 

And  some  cancers  will  be  .irrested 

But  the  physical  >nd  emotional  health  of 
our  people  mav  still  be  f.ir  from  perfect 

It  Is  still  a  shocking  fact  that  in  saving 
the  :ives  of  babies.  .America  ranks  15th  among 
the  nations  of  the  world 

That  crippling  diseases  still  go  undetected 

That  life  expectancy  for  non-whites  has 
come  up  only  to  the  1940  level  for  whites 

That  alcoholism  accounts  for  an  economic 
loss  of  $2  billion  per  vear 

That  half  of  our  h>jspital  beds  are  occupied 
by  the  mentally  HI. 

Yee,  we  have  ;i  way  to  go  If  our  aspirations 
for  a  healthier  .America  are  to  be  fuiflUed  in 
the  70s.  .And  unless  those  aspirations  are 
fulfilled,  our  materia;  accomplishments,  how- 
ever great,  will  be  of  Uctle  consequence  to 
nviny 

Hesearch  and  development  Is  starting  to 
pay  ott  and  by  the  70s  Its  dividends  could 
be  hundsume. 


The  atomic  age  will  have  begun  to  deliver 
Its  promised  w^rld  of  wonderv  enriching  the 
lives  nt  people  everywhere  In  the  next 
decade 

One-third  of  our  electrical  power  could 
come  from  nuclear  energy 

The  .itom  could  be  used  to  eradicate  agri- 
cultural pest« 

.Atomic  power  could  be  used  to  desalt  sea 
water  and  allow  it  to  be  used  to  irrigate  the 
World's  deserts  and  increase  the  world's  tlU- 
.ible  land 

Atomic  energy  could  allow  us  to  produce 
better  products  from  sheet  steel  to  automo- 
bile  tires 

■Ves.  the  70's  hold  all  this  and  more  for 
the  man  who  brintrs  the  atom  under  control 
for  peaceful  purposes 

In  Just  the  past  few  vears  we  have  seen 
'he  cortxmunlcfttlons  Industry  grow  dramat- 
ic.illv 

.Americans  have  spent  $20  billion  for  120 
mll!l<-.n  TV  sets 

The  component  hl-fl  industn,-  has  been  in- 
creapInK  at  fhe  nite  of  20''    a  vevr 

The  transistor  radio  ranks  with  the  print- 
In,?  prefls  in  widening  men.s  horlzon;- 

.Manuf.octurers  h.ive  predicted  that  the 
home  electronics  'ndustrv  will  grow  to  rival, 
and  perhaps  surpa-ss  even  the  .uitomoLnle 
Lndu.stry 

.A  Roper  survey  tells  us  that  more  people 
look  to  television  vs  a  primary  source  ?ii  news 
than  to  newspapers 

The  socl.il  and  political  Influence  of  broad- 
casting Is  enormous  .\nd  we  need  look  no 
further  than  the  censorship  in  communist 
nations  to  .appreciate  that  fact 

Within  the  next  decade  it  may  be  possible 
t.1  broadca-st  television  from  satellites  directly 
Into  the  home — hvpasstne  the  TV  station 

General  .Sarnoff  predicts  a  global  TV  au- 
dience of  1  billion  bv  the  end  <.f  the  19T0's. 

The  responsibilities  nf  the  broiulcnstlng  in- 
dustry to  the  public  In  the  70's  will  be  awe- 
some. That  lndu?trv  I  am  gratified  to  =.av. 
has  alreidv  .accepted  the  challenge 

I  am  even  more  gr.atlfled  th  \t  the  public 
has  responded  so  favorably  to  good  pro- 
grimmlng 

The  National  Geo^aphlc  Society  has  con- 
sistently received  high  ratings  for  its  series, 
and  it  has  been  flooded  with  letters 

Humble  Oil  received  'housands  of  letters 
of  apprecution  for  'ts  presentation  of  the 
".Age  of  Kings" — and  many  Included  requests 
for  csedlt  cards 

Durlne  the  70"s  the  sales  potential  of  eood 
progr.immlne  will  be  realized  More  Arms 
will  sponsor  protrrams  that  broaden  artistic 
and  Intellectual  horizons. 

Educational  television  will  cc«ne  Into  lt« 
own. 

The  pommtmlcatlons  Industrv  of  the  70's 
^111  have  r'd  itself  of  the  "vnsr  wasteland" 
tag. 

.As  the  70's  brine  more  and  more  neoole 
Into  urban  areas,  transportation  will  plav  a 
vital  part  in  our  scheme  of  living, 

Todav  the  word  "transportation"  means 
m.inv  things  to  manv  people 

In  I  recent  talk  Secretary  of  Tr,-»nsporta- 
tlon  .Alan  Bovd  expounded  a  lengthv  but 
Drovoc.itlve  definition  not  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary  He  said 

"To  the  carrier  .\nd  shlooer.  tmnsportatlon 
Is  a  knot  of  government  rf«d  tape  that  can  be 
untletl  only  bv  I.iwvers  tax  consultants  and 
lobbyists 

"To  the  poor  commuter  It  Is  a  ro-.id  to  hell 
paved  with  good  Intentions 

"To  the  ci:ie«  which  need  better  transit 
systems,  it  is  a  desire  named  streetcar 

"To  the  .air  traveler,  'ransportatlon  Is  the 
friendly  skies  full  of  fast  planes,  slow  ticket 
counters,  and  hundreds  of  suitcases  that  look 
exactly  like  his  " 

While  there  may  be  some  disagreement 
on  Uie  dennitlon  of  tmnsportatlon.  there 
may  be  no  disagreement  that  tomorrows 
needs  will  not  be  aatlsfled  by  today's  trans- 
portation system 


rUe  nation's  transport  capiiclty  must 
double  by  the  end  of  the  70s  if  demands 
on   the  system  continue  at   present  rates 

This  development  should  bring  .i  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  various 
modes  But  I  doubt  that  we  will  have  fully 
integrated  iransfxrt.itlon  co.mp.tnies  operat- 
ing trains,  trucks,  buses,  and  planes  in  the 
70  s. 

Motor  -.chicle  tmvel  on  our  city's  streets 
mav  je  ^.ovver  tlisin  the  horses  and  wagv/ii- 
of  the  lnOO's 

Parking  will  be  acute  ,ind  much  of  "ir 
lime.  .IS  today,  may  l>e  spent  :n  bumper--  - 
binuper  truffle 

In  the  1970s  our  interstate  highway  pn  - 
gram  'ATll  be  complete,  bit  .uioMier  -atII  i,i- 
needed  to  handle  the  iiddltlonal  26  mill),  n 
rars. 

The  reshaping  of  our  .'iii:ri>.uls  will  con- 
tinue into  the  70's. 

In  ]ust  the  past  few  days,  the  .Santa  F*' 
and  the  Penn-Central  Il,iilroHds  have  pr' - 
prosed  a  trur..soontinent«tl  Land-Bridge' 
freight  service  between  I»)^;  .\ngeles  and  Ne-.v 
\'ot\s.  City 

Their  proposal  is  aimed  at  cargo  moving 
betv^•een  Europe  and  .Asia  und  it  could  cm 
up  to  J  weeks  !rr>ni  tlie  presci.t  lU-sea  move- 
ment through  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  look  lor  other  railroads  to  follow  th.it 
lead  .ind.  in  the  70's,  to  see  transcontlnent  il 
freight  service  tirmly  i^stabli.-hed. 

I  expect  tlie  high-speed  passenger  service 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor  will  prove  a  6Ul- 
cess  .tnd  that  the  -iame  type  of  opera tl.n 
\rtll  probiibly  Ije  extended  to  other  congest«-d 
,u-e;vs 

Further  technological  changes  will  con- 
tinue iind  railroads  will  probably  receive  a 
better  return   on  Investment 

Of  .Ul  modes  of  trai^sport.  the  airline  in- 
dustry will  probably  be  the  Ljreatest  bei.i - 
flclary  of  the  70's. 

But  totally  new  concepts  In  airports  -.vi:! 
be  required  over  the  next  decade 

Walking  distances  in  air  terminals  wll!  be 
reduced. 

Automated  ticketing  system  will  issue 
tickets  ajid  conflrm  reservations. 

.AU-weather  landing  -will  i)e  poesible  at 
most  airports 

High-speed  mass  ground  'ran.^portati  ;i 
connecting  furport  to  lity  center  vnill  be  built 
to  relieve   airport   :iccess   congestion. 

Computers  will  be  used  by  all  airlines  to 
monitor   the   health   of  engines 

The  supersonic  transjxjrt  will  enter  airline 
service  .ind.  even  with  pas.sengers.  It  v.i'.l 
carry  more  than  3  times  .us  tntich  ireight  ;:i 
Its  cargo  compartment  as  lod.iv  s  p.aAsenger 
Jets  carry  In  theirs 

But  I'm  not  here  tod.iy  ju^t  to  forecast 
future  material  improvements  We've  ..ll 
read  about  them  We  ve  all  talked  about 
tl.em.  We  aJl  exp<K-t  tl.em  .And  we'll  .ill  gel 
them. 

There  Is  another  matter — often  over- 
looked— but  no  less  Important  than  material 
.tccompllshments  The  mood  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  m  the  70's. 

Will  the  values  of  the  .American  Institu- 
tion keep  pace  with  our  material  growth? 

Win  the  fabric  and  fibre  of  our  demo- 
cratic prc^ess  be  able  to  stand  the  strain'? 

Win  our  ethics  and  moral  attitudes  be  in 
a  state  of  decay? 

Will  a  tradition  of  reverence  be  lost? 

Will  the  mood  of  America  allow  us  to 
fully  enjoy  the  material  accomplishments 
of  the  70's? 

In  1776,  a  small  group  of  colonists  prc- 
clain..ed  to  the  world  an  'American  Dream" 
A  model  for  all  mankind.  They  fought  for 
It  starved  for  It.  and  many  died  for  It  But 
they  won.  and  m  the  end.  the  .American 
Dream  became  a  reality. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  mood  :f 
many  of  our  people  seems  to  have  sagged 

The  vitality  of  the  .\merican  Dream  h.Ts 
become  tarnished. 


Man 
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Tlie  thought  of  patriotism  often  evokes 
feelings  of  embarrassment 

dome  apologetically  speak  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indejjendence. 

How  often  do  we  sing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  or  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

A  few  years  ago,  speaking  before  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  said  that  If  the  Bill  of  Rights  were 
to  be  voted  on  today,  he  doubted  that  It 
would   pass. 

These  attitudes  alarm  me.  The  mood  of 
America  must  be  the  touchstone  of  the  70's — 
and   not  the  millstone. 

The  70's  will  truly  be  an  age  of  miracles 
but,  in  conclusion,  I  would  caution  you  that 
the  progress  of  no  nation  can  be  measured 
solely  bv  the  yardstick  of  material  growth. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  allow  ourselves 
to  become  so  overwhelmed  with  our  physical 
accomplishments  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
basic  things  that  have  made  America  great. 

We  must  stop  the  drift  from  the  American 
Dream  today. 

By  accepting  the  burdens  of  a  free  world. 

By  returning  to  the  barn-ralslng  spirit  of 
mutual   endeavor. 

By  ending  the  "Age  of  the  Shrug"  and  by 
preparing  now   for  the  70'6. 

To  paraphrase  Vice  President  Humphrey- 
Let's  not  .sell  our  country  short. 

It  Is  a  young  nation — yet  It  Is  a  mature 
nation. 

If  we  can't  succeed  with  all  our  wealth, 
our  power,  our  resources,  and  heritage  of 
freedom,  who  In  the  world  can? 

We  are  as  young  as  our  hope.  As  old  as 
our   doubts 

The  challenge  of  the  70's  Is  great.  But  we 
can  meet  that  challenge  If  we  will  It. 


LEAVE  OP'  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa.s  t,'ranted  to: 

Mr.  Fkiedel  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  1.  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
111  ihe  family. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business, 

Mr.  CoRMAN  on  account  of  oflQcial 
business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative iJrogram  and  any  special  orders 
iieretofore  entered,  ^^-as  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pt-ciNSKi.  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KuvKENDALL  i .  for  10  minutes.  today;  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kuykendall.  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
ievi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

.•Ml  Members  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pucinski's 
.special  order. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  to  follo'w  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania 
during  debate  on  H.R.  15856. 

Mr.  Cabell  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  during  debate  on 
H.R.  15856. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  to  revise  and  ex- 


tend all  his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  to  revise 
and  extend  all  his  remarks  made  today 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  Ryan  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneoiLs  matter  in 
connection  with  his  remarks  on  llie  rule 
on  the  NASA  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Ryan  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneoius  matter  on 
the  Roudebush  amendment  to  the  NASA 
authorization  bill. 
Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  to  extend  her 
remarks  following  passage  of  H.R.  15856. 
(The  following  Members  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Kuykendall  and  lo  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 
Mr.  Reinecke. 
Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  Broomfield  m  three  instanoes. 
Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  in.stances. 
Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  Meskill. 
Mr.  Button. 

Mr.    Broyhill    of    Virginia    in    two 
instances. 
Mr.  Utt. 
Ml-.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  EscH. 
Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Cahill. 
Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  CJeorgla. 
(The  following  Members   'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)   and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 
Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  in.stances. 
Mr.  Resnick  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ottinger  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Podell  in  three  liLstance.*;. 
Mr.  Garmatz. 
Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Vantk. 
Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  iiostances. 
Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Brinkley. 


BII.L  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  1.  1968,  pre- 
.-^ent  lo  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  U.  2434.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
.Austin  Hendrlckpon 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2745.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
1868  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe  and  the  United  States. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  v.as  agreed  lo:  accordingly 

at  5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m  > .  under 

Its  previous  order,  the  Hou.se  adiourned 

until  Monday.  May  ?>.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 

nnon. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  oi  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  lioin  the 
SiJeaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1804.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretriry  if  the 
.Army,  transmitting  a  letter  Irom  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  .Arniv.  dated 
M.TV  11.  1967.  submitting  .•  report  -opefher 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustration.", 
on  an  interim  report  on  Red  River  below 
DenlKOn  Dam.  La  .  Ark  ,  Okla  itnd  Tex  . 
navigation  and  bank  stabllizalicn.  requested 
by  resoUitions  of  the  Committee  <n  P'uhllc 
VVorks.  U.S.  .Senate  r.nd  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  September  12.  I'J.'iH,  and  Feb- 
ruarv  24,  1960  -  H.  Doc  No  :i04i  :  u.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  iIluRtrntlons 

1805.  .A  letter  from  'he  Secret.: ry  uf  the 
Navv.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  HI  5  "l  title  K), 
United  Stales  Code,  to  .aithorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  riepartinent.s  to  extend 
Increa-sed  nonjudicial  punishment  powers  to 
cert, tin  officers;  to  the  C>-mmittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1806  A  letter  from  the  SecreUiry  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Welf-.re  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  lor  1967.  pursu.mt  tu 
the  provisions  of  section  14ibi  of  the  ^iCl.  to 
'he  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1807.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
iraiismitting  .>.  draft  ol  jjrujjosed  legislation 
to  provide  iiddilional  protection  for  the 
rights  of  participants  in  private  [jension 
plans,  to  establish  minimum  st.md.irds  lor 
vesting  and  funding  of  private  pension  plans, 
to  provide  an  iiisuiance  i)rograni  guarantee- 
ing plan  terminal  ion  protcctuin.  and  for 
other  purposes;  lo  the  Ci'ininit ti-e  un  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1808.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  list  ol  Export -Import  Bank  instir- 
ance  and  guarantees  Issued  :n  I-ebruarv  a:;d 
March  1968  in  connection  with  U.S.  exports 
to  certain  countries,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sioiLs  of  title  III  of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  and 
Related  .Agencies  Appropriation  .Act  of  1968 
and  the  Presidential  Determination  of  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
All.iirs. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Compt.'-oller  fJen- 
eral  of  the  United  Slates,  transmlttine  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  conccrnine  .-.  cer- 
tain claim  aeamst  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S  C.  236;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

1810.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  iransmi:t:ng  copies 
of  orders  en'ered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
wlio  have  been  found  admissible,  pursuant  to 
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the  provisions  of  section  212i  a  i  i  28  i  1 1 1  i  II I 
of  the  Imml(fritflon  and  Niitlon.>llt\  Art  to 
the  Committee  "n  the  JuftlcUn. 

1811  A  letter  !rom  the  Commissioner  Im- 
niiitriition  and  NiitiiniIl7Ation  Service.  U  S 
Department  nf  Justice  tmnamlttlnf?  copies 
of  list  and  orders  entere<l  in  ciises  m  which 
the  authority  confalned  in  section  212uli  i3l 
Of  the  Immlnnitlon  and  Nationality  Act  wius 
exercised  m  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant 
to  section  212idii6i  of  the  net.  to  the  Com- 
mittee (in  the  Judiciary 

1812  A  letter  trom  the  Commissioner  Im- 
mlitration  .ind  Natiirallzjition  .Service  US 
Department  of  Jtistice  tranjimlttlng  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  together 
with  .1  list  of  persons  involved  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244iatili  of  the 
Immigration  md  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended:  to  'he  Commlt'^ee  on  the  Judiciary 

Irti:t  A  letter  irt)m  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration .Liid  Naturalization  Service  US 
Dep.w'ment  of  Justice,  tntnsmitting  copv  of 
an  order  suspending  deportation  in  a  certain 
c.ise,  pursuant  t<>  the  provisions  of  section 
244iaii2i  i.f  the  ImmlgrHtlon  and  Natlonnl- 
ity  Act  of  11152  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Jndlclfiry 


HFPORTS  (  )F  C<  >M.MI  riKKS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI..S  AM)  HKSOLUTIONS 

UlldtT  clau.st'  J  .>:'  :  Ule  XIII.  rp potts  i)f 
ooinmititt^  .vere  deluered  m  the  Clerk 
for  pnnuni;  and  i-pf'>i-eMce  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  foUow.s: 

Mr  PERKINS  Committee  on  Educsition 
and  L.iU.r  H  R  16819  A  bill  to  .imend  the 
Vocational  RehabilltaUon  Act  to  extend  the 
aiit.norlzatlon  of  g-r.ints  to  States  for  rehablll- 
t.ition  services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods 
and  -services  available  under  that  act  for 
t.'ie  handicapped  and  tor  it  her  purposes, 
with  amendment  Rt-pt  No  1346i  Referred 
to  the  Committee  >f  'he  Wtiole  House  >n  the 
.St.ite  of  the  Union 

Mr  MORC.A.N  Committee  of  conference 
HH  14940  An  act  to  .imend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  .Act,  :is  ,imended,  in 
order  t  >  extend  the  .luthonzatlon  for  ;ippro- 
priations  (Kept  No.  1347 1  Ordered  to  be 
printed 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RKSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of   rule  XXII,   public 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  intnxluced  and 
severally  rele/red  as  follows: 
By  Mr    EVERETT 

H.R  16975  A  bill  to  amend  section  123(ci 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code  so  as  to  trans- 
rer  Hayw(X)d  County  from  ',he  western  to  the 
easterti  division  of  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee:  to  the  Comjnittee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  -Mr    FUQUA 

H  H   16976    A    bill    to   designate   the   lands 
oi    the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Okla- 
homa as   wlldernes.s:    to   the   Committee  on 
Interior  .ind  Insul  t  Affairs 
By  Mrs    KELLY 

HR  16977  .\  bill  'o  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  .Act  :>f  1968  to  authonze  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  t.le  Committee  on  Interst.ite 
and  P'orelgn  Commerce 
Bv  Mr    MINISH 

H  R  16978  A  bill  To  provide  for  the  ls.vu- 
ance  of  a  commemorative  ^tump  honoring 
Mme  .Marie  Sklodowska-Cune,  the  discoverer 
of  radium,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfRce 
and  Civil  ,Service 

By  Mr  PRICE  o*  Texas 

H  R   16979    .A.    bill    to    provide    for    ordrrly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   .Means 
Bv  Mr    STAOGERS 

H  R  16960  A  bill  tu  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of   Transportitlon    to   establish    safety 


»tandard<«,  rulen    ,«nd  regulations  lor  railroad 
equipment      trackage,    facilities,    and    opera- 
tions,  .ind   for  o'her   purposes:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By    Mr     OURNEY     i  for    himself     .Mr 
CRAMnt.   Mr    MrEwiN     Mr    Edwards 
of   Alabama     Mr     Broyiiii.i.   of   Vir- 
ginia.      .Mr        Wyman.       and       .Mr 

.SfHERLe  I 

HR   16981     A  bill  limiting  the  use  for  dem- 
onstration  purposes  of  any  federally  owned 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia   requir- 
ing the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    HINC.HAM 
H  R    1698.'     A    hill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    C'ltle    of    1954    to    authorize    a    tax 
credit   for   cert-aln   educational    expenses;    to 
the  Committee  mi  Wavs  and  Means 
Bv  Mr   CARTFJi 
HR   1698:1    A  bill   (o  fstabllsh  a     National 
Conference  on  Uiw  and  Order-    Now",  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  .Mr   CUHTIS 
H  R   16984    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States    Cixle     to    provide    employment    and 
relocation    .isslstunce    for    veterans,     to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  .AfTalrs 
By  .Mr   DOLE 
HR   16985    A    bill    to   amend    section    3146 
■  f    title    18     United    -States    Cixle     to   provide 
'!iat   a  court   miiy   impose  conditions  i^n   the 
releivse  of   a   person   who   pose*  a   danger   to 
-iny   other   person   or   to   the  community;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclaxv. 
Bv  Mr   EILBERC. 
HR   16986    A   bin  to  amend   Utie  II  of  t,he 
Social  Security  .^ct  to  increase  the  maximum 
.unotint  of  the  lump-sum  death  i>K\Tnent    to 
the    Committee    on    Wavs    and    Means 
By  Mr    HATHAWAY 
HR    16987    .\   bill   to  amend   p«irt  I  of  the 
Fetleral   Power  .\ct  U)  clarify   the  nianner  in 
which    the   licensing  authority   ■.!   the   Com- 
mission and   the  right  of  the  United   States 
to   take   over   .i   protect  or   projects   upon   or 
after   the   expiration  of  any  license  shall   be 
exercised,    to    the    Corrunlttee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    KYROS 
HR   16988     A    bill    -o    enable    baby    chick. 
started  pullet,  laying  hen.  and  table  egg  pro- 
ilucers   to  consistently   provide  .in  adequate 
supply    of    these    commodities    to   meet    the 
needs   of    con-sumers.    to   stabilize,    maintain, 
and  develop  orderly  marketing  conditions  at 
prices  reasonable  to  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, .tnd  to  promote  and  expand  the  use 
and  ixinsumptlon  of  such  commodities  and 
products     thereof:     to     the    Committee     on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    .M.\THIAS    of    Miurland 
HR.  16989    A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral  service,  and   for  other   purpoees.    to  the 
Committee -on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO 
HR   16990    A  bill   to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and   .Vatlonallty  .■Xct;   to  the  Commute* 
on  the  Judiciary 

By    .Mr     .\SPINALL    i  f or    himself.    Mr. 
Haley.    .Mr     Morris.    Mr    Rhodes  of 
.\rlzona.  .tnd  Mr    Kyli 
H  R   16991.  A    bill    to  amend   the   laws   re- 
lating to  the  admliustratlon  of  Indian  affairs, 
to    the   Committee   on    Interior   and    Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  Florida; 
HR.  16992    A    bill    to   provide    for    orderly 
trade  in  fresh  Irtuts  and  \egeuibles.  .ind  for 
other  purposes,    to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DELLENBACK    (for    himself, 
Mr    WYArr.   .Mrs.   CIreen   of  Oregon, 
.TJid  .Mr.  UtL.viAN) 
H  R   16993.  A   bill    to   provide   for   holding 
term*  of  the  US    District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  at  CoqtUUe,  to  the  Comnuttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  .Mr    FALLON   i  f or  himself  ;aid  -Mr 
Kll'czvnski  I  ; 
H  R.  16894    A   bill   to  authorize  appropria- 


tions for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  fur 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  .ic- 
cordance  with  title  ?1  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  lor  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  FASCELL 
H  R  16995  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Con.servatlon  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  and  fur  other  purposes:  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 

Bv    .Mr    KEMU    ■  for   lunvsclf,    Mr    Mc- 
CORMACK      .Mr      Pun  BIN      Mr     Don- 
oHt'E.    Mr     BATr.s.    Mr     Boland.    Mr 
O'Neu.l  of  Ma.s.sachu.sett«,    .Mr    M\(- 
DONAiD  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts    .Mr   Bvrke 
of    Mius.sachu.sett.s      .Mr     Conte     Mr 
Mn*.SE      imd    .Mr-      HnKifR    .f    .\! 
sachusett*) 
H  R   16996    A     bill     to     de.slgnate     oen,iiii 
lands  m  the  Monomov  Natioii.il  Wildlife  R.-;. 
uge    B.trnst^ihle  Couiifv    M  us,«     .is  wlidernp.ss 
to   the   Committee   on    Interior   and    Insular 
-Affairs 

Bv  Mr    RAILSBACK     for  himself.  .Mr 
Oeli.enback.  .Mr    Lipsco.mb,  and  Mr 
.Mi -HFi 
HH    16997    A    bill    to   .imend    the   US    fair 
housing  law:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr  RESNICK 
II  R  I699H  A  hill  To  enable  baby  chirk 
stiirted  pullet  l.ulng  hen  ,ind  table  egg  pr'  - 
ducers  to  rr,i;.^:stently  provide  .m  .irtequ:i'<' 
-supply  of  these  commodities  Ui  meet  thp 
sieeds  of  cotLsumers,  to  stahtli/p  maintain 
and  develop  orderly  marketing  conditions  ;<t 
prices  reasonable  to  the  consumers  and  pr'  - 
ducers,  and  to  promote  and  expand  the  •.-»' 
and  coiusumption  of  such  commodities  ;'! 
products  thereof,  to  the  Commlttf>e  on  Ai:ri- 
culture 

H  R  16999  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pa ckers  and 
.StfK'kvards  Act  of  1921  .ts  amended  and  fT 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  .Aencir- 
ture 

By  Mr  TALCOTT 
H  R  17000  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  United 
Stat*«  Code  to  equalize  the  retirement  pav 
of  members  ■  ■!  the  unlfrirmed  .services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  <in  .Armed  Ser\ - 
ice.s 

Hv  Mr   WOIJT 
HR   17001     A  bill  ir,  establish  a  "National 
Conference  on  I«iw  and  Order — Now":  to  the 
C-omnilttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   ABBITT 
HR   17002    A    bin    to    amend    the    tobncn 
marketing  quota   provisions  of  the   Agricul- 
tural  .Adjustment  .Act  of   1938:    to   the  Coni- 
mlttee  on  .Agriculture 

By    Mr     B.ARRETT    i  for    hlm.splf     Mr 

WiDNALLMrs    Sft.LIVAN     -Mr    .A.SHI  FY 

.Mr  .MooRHEAo.  Mr  St  CiraMAiN.  .Mr 
OoNZALEZ.  Mr  Rri-ss,  Mr.  Fino,  .md 
Mr  Brown  of  Michigan)  : 
H.R.  17003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Hottstag  Act  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
ET.im  to  Improve  the  availability  of  necessarv 
irvsurance  protection  for  residential  and 
business  properties  .igalnst  f,re  crime  and 
other  perils,  through  the  cooperative  ptTort.s 
of  the  Federal  and  state  Crovernmenus  and 
the  private  property  Insurance  Industry,  to 
provide  rehabilitation  assistance  for  1  ow- 
mcome  property  owners  whose  jiropertics  uo 
not  meet  reasonable  imderwTltlng  standards, 
to  authorize  Federal  reinsurance  witJi  ,ip- 
proprlaie  loss  sharing  by  the  States  against 
insurance  losses  resulting  from  riots  MUd 
other  civil  commotion,  and  for  other  pur- 
!K>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  .Mr   FOUNT AI.V 
HR  17004,  A     bill     to     prohibit     camping 
•ipon    certain    lands    within    the    District    of 
Columbia  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary    of     Interior,     to     the     Committee     in 
IrTermr  and  Insular  .Affairs 
Bv  .\L-   H.ATHAWAY 
H.R.  17005.  .A   bill   to  set  forth    a   congres- 
sional statement  on  a   national  educational 
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[Millcy  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  He.alth. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Initiate  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to  iniplemctit  such  (K>Ilcy:  to  the  Committee 
.  !i  Educ.ition  !ind  Ijilxir 

HH  17006  A  bill  t(5  cst.ibllsh  an  indepen- 
dent agency  to  be  known  iis  the  US  Office  of 
Utility  Ciinsumers'  Counsel  to  represent  the 
interests  uf  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  before  Federal  and 
.State  regulatory  agencies  with  re.spect  to 
matters  pertalnlnu  ;o  i  ertain  electric,  gas. 
telephone,  .md  'elepraph  utilities,  to  amend 
section  201  ol  :  lie  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlnlstr.itive  .Ser\  ices  .Act  pertaining  to  pro- 
ceedni^ts  het.ire  Federal  ;md  State  regulatory 
agencies,  to  provide  gr.uits  and  other  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  St.ite  .ind  loc.il  govern- 
inent.s  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  utility  consumers'  counsels,  to  provide 
Federal  grants  to  universities  and  other  non- 
profit organl/,ations  l<ir  the  study  and  col- 
lection of  information  relating  to  utility 
consumer  matters,  to  improve  methods  lor 
obl:iining  ;ind  disseminating  information 
with  respect  lo  the  operations  of  utility  com- 
panies of  Interest  to  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  other  consumers  .ind  tor  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
phrn   Commerce 

Bv  -Mrs    .MAY 

HR  17007  .A  bin  to  make  certain  rec- 
lamation project  expenses  nonreimbursable; 
'o  the  Committee  ^n  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

Hv  Mr    MOORE 

H  1(    17008    A  bin  to  encourage  the  growth 
111  intern. itional  trade  on  a  lair  and  equitable 
basis:  to  the  Committee  un  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr   O  KONSKI 

H  H  17009  A  hill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.Social  Security  .Act  lo  provide  a  minimum 
primarv  benefit  of  flOO  a  month  (with  cor- 
responding increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
to  ccrt.iln  uninsured  or  insufficiently  insured 
Individuals  I  ;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways 
.ind  Means 

By  Mr   HA.NDALL: 

H  H    17010    A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code   to  provide  for  door  delivery  mall 
service  for  certain  city  delivery  service  areas 
without  door   delivery   service    inhabited   by 
senior  citizens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  .Mr.  RUPPE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan,  Mr.  Esch,  and 
Vakder  Jagti  : 

HR  17011  .A  bin  to  designate  certain 
l.mds    in     the    Senev.    Huron    Islands,    and 


Michigan  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
in  Michigan  as  v^ilderness:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS 
H.J.  Res.  1258,  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  .Sun- 
day in  May  of  each  year  as  Gr;indmotht'r  and 
Grandfather's  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK- 
H  J.  Res    12.'i9    Joint  re.soltition  to  atithor- 
ize  the  temi)orary  funding  of  the  erni-rgeiu-y 
credit  revolving  lund;    to  the  Comniittt^  i  n 
Agriculture 

By  Mr   EVERETT  i  f or  himself  ,uid  Mr 

KfYKENDAI  I,  1 

H.    Res,     1154.    Resolution    cxpressiii^'    :  he 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
cert:Un   Governinent   iiroperty.    to   ilie  Com- 
mittee on  Ptibllc  Works 
By  Mr.  PODEI  I, 

H.  Res.  1155,  RefiohUlon  to  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  Hou.se  of  Hepresenta- 
tlves  to  study  the  unmet  needs  of  the  pe'iyjle 
of  the  Unlt«>d  Stjites  lor  lood.  (  lothing.  and 
other  necessities  of  hie  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  program.s  U)  insure  every  resi- 
dent of  the  United  states  adequate  lixKl. 
clothing,  and  other  Ixi.sic  nece.sSities  of  Ule: 
to  the  Committee  cin  Hules 
By  Mr    HE.SNICK 

H.  Res.  1156  He.solution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congre.s.s  that  medu-al  doctors  .serv- 
ing In  rural  areas  should  be  provided  with  an 
appropriate  exemption  trom  mii'tary  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  .■\rnieri  .s^ervice*; 
By  Mr    RO.SENTHAL 

H,    Res.    1157     Resolution    commemoriiting 
the  20th   anniversary  of  the  .St.ite  of  Israel; 
to  the  Committee  on   Foreign   .Aflairs. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.  Res.  1158  Re.s<:)Iiitton  expre.ssing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  use  f)f 
certain  Government  property:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 


liy  Mr    MATHIAS  of  Marvhmd 
H  H    I7U14    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Hev    Dr 
Christopher  Stejihen  Mann:    to  the  Commit- 
tee <<n  the  Judiciary. 

Hv   .Mr    PEPPER- 
HH    17015    A   bill   for  the   relief   i.l    Ur    Ar- 
tluir    Gosselin:     to    the    Ci'inniittee    >.!i     the 
.Judiciary. 

Bv  .Mr    PUCINSKI 
H  R    17016    A  hill  for  the  relief  cf  Mr    P;m- 
:igiotis  I,eont..irn:s:   to  the  Commiiiee  i.ii  tiie 
Judiciary. 

Rv   Mr    KEINECKE- 
11  H    17017     A    hill    lor    the    lelicf    uf    Hong 
,!m   Claui    cilso  known   :is  D;ivi<l   Chuiii    and 
his   wife     Bok   l.ae   Sue   Chuir    to    the   Com- 
mii  'ee   on   the  Judiciary 
By    Mr     RESNICK 
H  R    17018      .A    bill    lor    the    relief    ..f    Dr, 
Ok    Soon    Kim      to    'he    Commlttpp    on    the 
Judlcl.iry , 

Bv   Mr    RHODES   of   Pennsylvania- 
H  R    17019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvaturp 
Calafiore,   his  wife.  Alda  Calafiore.  and   their 
^oiis    Oiu.seppe  Calafiore  and  Sulvat^ire  Cala- 
liore:   to  the  Commlltep  in  the  Judlci.irv. 

HH  17020  A  bill  lor  the  relplf  of  Maria 
Teresa  Vega;  lo  ilie  Committee  on  -he  .Ju- 
diciary. 

liy  Mr,   RYAN: 
HH    17021     A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  I-;d\iardo 
Bolivar   Bat ista-GiKXi,    his   wife,   I.uisa   Lopez 
de    Batist;i.   and    their   children.   F.mlly   Her- 
nandez   Batista    and    Lorenzo    A.    Hernandez 
Batista:    to  the  Coi-nmittee  on   the  Judiciary, 
liy   Mr    STRATrON: 
HH   17022   A  bill  for  the  relief  .f  Pv,.  Willy 
R    .Michalik.  HA15924409:    to  the  Committee 
'■!!    I  he   Judi(-iarv. 


PKTITION.S    ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTICJNS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  jnivate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  iuid 
severally  referred   a.s  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIGGS : 
H.R.  17012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  >  .t  Lngracia 
Dulce   de   Bejuco:    to   the  Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.    17013.  A  bill   for  the  relief  i  1    Byung 
.Ai  Cho;   to  the  Committee  (>ii  the  .Judiciarv. 


Under  clau.se  1  uf  rule  XXII.  in-iiuon.s 
and  papt-r.s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  ,s  desk 
and  referred  a.s  follow.'.: 

303,  By  Mr  COLLIER-  Petition  of  James 
M,  Berry,  Doylestown,  Pa  ,  and  others,  rela- 
tive to  aid  and  comfor'  'o  jur  enemies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs 

304,  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Jamp,<; 
Williams,  Minneapolis.  Minn  ,  and  others, 
relative  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

305,  Also,  petition  of  James  Williams. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and  others,  relative  to 
file  impeachment  of  the  Vice  President;  f) 
the  Committee   on   the  Judiciarv. 


SENATE— T^/iwrsrfai/,  May  2,  1968 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
wa.s  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Spessard  L. 
Holland,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
KloMda 

R.ibbi  Morn.s  A  Lande.s.  Congregation 
Adalh  Jeshurun.  Pitt.sbureh.  Pa.,  offered 
the  foUowinc:  prayer: 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  we 
.ire  thaiikful  for  the  dream  which  is  these 
United  States  of  America,  one  Nation 
unified  in  spirit  and  in  purpose,  conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
are  endowed  with  God-.eiven  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed, 
or  place  of  national  origin.  Grant  us  the 
wisdom  and  the  understanding  to  make 
that  dream  a  reality  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  oceanboimd  borders.  May 
concord  and  harmony  exist  within  our 
-N'ation.  and  may  we  exert  our  tremen- 


dous spiritual  and  material  assets  for  the 
well-being  of  all  our  citizens  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  all  mankind. 

On  this  day,  the  20th  anniver.sary-  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  we  are  thankful  as 
well  for  an  ancient  prophecy  come  true, 
whereby  the  people  of  the  Bible  have 
returned  to  the  land  of  the  Bible  there  to 
found  once  again  a  nation  ijromi.sed  by 
Biblical  Writ. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  dream  and 
the  prophecy  have  joined  together  in  the 
sympathetic  support  manifested  by  oui- 
great  Nation  to  the  coiicept  of  a  reboin 
State  of  Israel  during  the  decades  when 
that  State  was  aborning,  and  in  the 
brotherly  friend.ship  that  has  ijrevailed 
in  the  two  decades  of  Israel's  existence 
between  our  own  glorious  and  established 
democracy  and  the  young  democratic 
bastion  in  the  Near  East  -.vhich  is  the 
State  of  Israel. 


O.  Thou  who.se  name  is    Peace."  s;:>iead 

Tl'iV   canopy   of   peace    over   a    troubled 
.".nd  L'l-ojJintr  Inunanity.  Amen 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING     PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
int'  letter: 

U  S,   Senatk 
President  pro  tempore, 
Waslr.ngton.  D  C.  May  2  lOCH 
7  o  thr  Srnati- 

Being  Temp^ranly  absent  fr  ):n  the  .Sen- 
:ite,  I  appoint  Hon.  Spessard  I..  Holland,  a 
.■-■enator  from  the  .State  ui  Florldi,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  dtirlng-  mv 
■',  b'pncp 

Carl   Hatden, 
PrPr.ident  pro  tempore 

Mr.  HOLLAND  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


M:-  MANSFIKLD  .N!r  Presldeiil,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat,  the  n/adlng  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1968.  bf  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDETNT  pro  t.>m- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  .MANSKIPXD  Mi  Hi  f.sidtnt,  I 
dsk.  unanltnous  con.sent  that  .statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
(nonmiK  business  be  limited  to  '^  min- 
utes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objerlion.  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM    THE  HOI  SE 

.\  messase  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of 
Its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  S  2745'  to  provide  for  the  ob- 
servance of  'he  centennial  •>(  the  slRn- 
ln«  of  the  1868  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the  United 
States. 

Thf"  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  HR  IfiQH' 
makinii  appropriations  for  the  Depart - 
:;>'i'.t  of  Agriculture  and  related  aeenc.ps 
i..r  ';.(•  fiscal  year  endinn  .June  30,  1969. 
and  :dr  otiier  purpo.ses,  m  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  aureed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  H  Con  Res  615  •  extending 
the  congratulations  oi  the  Congress  to 
the  College  of  Wiluam  and  Man*  on  its 
275th  anniversary,  m  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  nu'.ssaue  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aifixed  ins  .signature  to  the 
loUowmg  enrolled  bills 

HR  '0477  .\n  ,icr  to  .iinetKl  .hnpter  .17  "f 
title  38  of  the  tjnlted  StHtea  t'orte  with  re- 
^pe<T,  to  the  veterans'  home  loiui  proitram.  to 
,*mend  the  National  Housing  .^ct  with  re- 
^pei-  'o  interest  rules  on  insured  mortgages, 
and  lur  other  purposes; 

HR  1152"  An  ict  to  direct  the  3ecretar>' 
if  .\i{rKultiire  t<.>  release  on  behalf  of  the 
rmued  States  conditions  in  a  deed  conveying 
■  ertain  lands  to  the  University  of  Maine  ;ind 
r<j  provide  tor  convevanre  of  terfaln  interests 
m  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such  university, 
subject  to  certain  ^ondltlona.  to  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dlsp.-se  of  such   lands;    .ind 

HR  13176.  .\n  act  to  .imend  the  acts  of 
Pebruarv  I.  1828.  and  February  20.  1833.  to 
authorize  the  Stale  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  »ale  of  certain  lands  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REP^ERRED 

Tiie  bill  HR  16913  ■  makins  appro- 
priation tor  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  at;encies  for  the  fl.scal 
year  endin'^'  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  H  Con. 
Kfs  615'  extending  the  congratulations 
of  the  Congress  to  the  College  of  William 
aad  Mary  on  its  275tii  anniversaiT.  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


THE   20TH    ANNIVh:HSARV    OF    THE 
ESTABUSHMKNT    OF    ISRAEL 

Mr  DIRKSKN  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  .i  resolution,  lor  my.self  and 
tlie  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
a.sk  lor  it.s  mimt-diatf  considei-ation 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i)ro  tem- 
pore   The  i€>solution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion    S.  Res    J84>,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  .-^tatei. 
-peaking  throi!i;h  the  Prrslcient  und  th>  Con- 
«reRS  favored  resti  ration  cif  un  inrlppendent 
Jewish  nation  in  Palestine;  and 

Whereas  resolutions  expresslni;  support  for 
that  "bjectlvo  were  .idopted  by  the  Slxty- 
spvpnth.  Slxtv-nlnth  Seventy-ninth.  Elghty- 
Mrst    and  Elghty-flfth  roniL'resses;  and 

Whereas  the  State  I'f  Israel  wa.s  pstabllshert 
on  the  rlfth  of  Ivar  5708  rweiirv  venrs  uen 
todav.  according  to  the  Hebrew  calendar;  and 

Where.iu!  during  these  twenty  vears  I.srael 
has  defended  her  rieht  to  exls'  developed  her 
eci  ni  my.  given  sanctiiary  to  m^Te  than  one 
mllll'in  two  hundred  and  tifrv  thfc.isand  refu- 
gees and  Immlkrrants.  cultivated  the  arts  and 
.sciences,  and  established  und  ^trenethened 
democratic  Institutions.  <;er%lng  the  cause  of 
.'reedom  and  human  advancement:   and 

Wlieren.s  regrettably.  ,\.  peace  settlement 
between  Israel  .ind  her  \rab  neighbors  has 
not  vet  been  achieved:   Mow.  therefore,  be  It 

Uesolvcd.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  Its  .-ungratulatlons  to  the 
people  of  Israel  on  this  anniversary  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  progress  and  expres.ses 
'he  hope  that  the  nations  of  the  Near  East 
mav  40on  meet  as  neighbors.  In  negotiations 
which  will  lead  to  peace,  economic  und  cul- 
•ural  cooperation,  and  which  will  hr:ne  -la- 
hlUtv  and  progreas  to  the  Near  East  to  the 
benefit  of  nil  the  peoples  of  the  region. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
iHoceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  over  the 
years.  I  liavc  personally  J^een  the  trans- 
foiTnation  ol  what  looked  Uke  a  oiece  of 
desert  m  the  Middle  East  into  a  thing  of 
green  and  beauty,  wliere  iiappy  i)eople 
today  reside  in  their  iiomeland. 

This  is  tlie  JOth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  ol  Israel,  and 
I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  Mr  KuchelI.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr  JavitsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  i  Mr  GRirriNl 
be  lidded  as  cosponsoi^s 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  .>o  ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  although 
It  is  a  departui'e  from  my  usual  nile.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  resolu- 
tion lie  at  the  desk  imtil  the  conclusion 
of  today's  session,  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 


Ihe  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

l>ore    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.    PASTORE     Mr.    President     will 

the  Senator  vield? 

Mr   DIRKSEN   I  yield  the  tloor 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
UJianimoos  con.st-nt  that  in.\  name  be 
added  as  a  cospoiusor  of  the  le.soiuiion 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p«3re    Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  ob.serv- 
aiice  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  t*;,. 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel  kindles 
warm  personal  and  official  memories  of 
1948.  As  the  then  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  I  shared  the  entluisia.sm 
not  only  of  my  Jewish  neighbors  but  aL^o 
of  all  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  over 
the  birth  ot  iree  Israel 

Christian  Rhode  Island  points  v.itii 
Ijridc  to  the  patriotism  and  good  citizen- 
ship of  Rhode  Island  Jewr>'  proved  over 
200  years  A  bright  page  of  our  history  is 
Newport's  Touro  Synagogue — two  cen- 
turies old — now  a  national  shrine,  and 
the  loveliest  monument  to  early  Amer- 
ican Jewr>' 

This  IS  but  an  incident  of  Rhode  I.sland 
history  accented  by  iiospitals  and  civic 
centers  as  well  riS  .synagogues,  temple.s 
and  an  entire  catalog  of  community  ac- 
compli.shments  revered  by  all  Rhode  In- 
land as  the  Jewish  recognition  and  ex- 
prevssion  of  charity  as  justice — individual 
obligation  and  personal  piety  translated 
^'enorou.=-ly  into  iinlver.«al  well-bein-. 

No  wonder  Rhode  Island  rejoices  in 
1968  at  the  20th  anniversar>-  of  an  event 
they  celebrated  m  1948 

Twenty  years  ago  we  were  witnesses 
of  iiistory  m  the  making  It  was  the 
dream  of  the  promised  land  of  cen- 
turies— the  iiope  of  the  :  eturniim.  tiie  v.  r. 
toward  rebirth  of  a  people — all  workea 
against  the  pattern  of  a  world  that  then 
and  even  today  spems  bent  on  self- 
destruction. 

It  was  the  promi.sed  land  of  broken 
promises — a  leturninj^  with  the  detoui- 
i'f  i:;ternment  hells — a  rebirth  fashionea 
out  of  the  death  of  millions  and  miUions 
for  no  crime  other  than  that  of  then- 
race. 

We  .saw  the  mass  movements,  and  ti.-- 
secret  movements,  and  the  stealthy 
movements  of  a  hunted  people  across  the 
fact  of  a  continent,  and  into  the  heart- 
of  the  world. 

We  saw  a  land  grow  from  85.000  people 
at  the  t)et',inning  of  World  War  I  to 
600.000  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

We  .saw  dead  cities  come  to  life  and 
dead  .soil  .--pnng  to  fruitfulness  with  the 
tears  and  blood  and  sweat  of  Jewisii  pio- 
neers. We  .saw  fears  ^^ive  way  to  hope  as 
faith  L)ecame  fact,  and  dispersion  gave 
way  to  destiny 

The  State  of  Israel  took  its  place 
amon:?  the  nations.  We  have  never 
doubted  its  courage.  We  have  never 
doubted  its  convictions.  We  can  never 
doubt  its  common  cause  with  the  ideal.- 
of  Western  freedom 

The  history  of  these  20  years  }";a.s 
justified  every  confidence  in  the  char- 
acter, courage,  and  capability  of  a  dedi- 
cated people  to  restore  the  ancient  Jewish 
commonwealth  that  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial 
The    spirit    of    Israel    has    made    the 
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desert  to  bloom  and  to  the  material 
beauty  they  have  added  a  spiritual  dig- 
nity with  a  sense  of  destiny  to  assure 
mankind  that  a  nation  that  wills  to  be 
free  cannot  be  denied  or  defeated. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Israel's  independence 
is  a  time  for  ^reat  joy.  Durimx  my  recent 
trip  to  Israel,  I  marveled  once  again  at 
this  noble  experiment  in  statehood 
which  already  has  .so  many  remarkable 
achievements  to  it.s  credit.  For  with 
blooming  desert.s — with  barriers  now  re- 
moved and  the  Mandclbaimi  Gate  border 
cros.sing  no  more  than  an  unpleasant 
inemoiT — there  Is  undaunted  spirit  and 
;i  tuture  of  hope  and  promise. 

Vet.  this  20th  anniversaiT  is  also  a 
time  of  sad  -houghtfulness.  For  the  re- 
markable Israelis  fought  a  victorious  war 
10  bring  ))eace.  And  still  there  is  no 
permanent  i)eace.  In.stead.  hostilities 
break  the  uiisteady  calm  ol  a  ceasefire. 
It  Is  our  solemn  hope  that  finally  a  just 
.settlement  and  a  Lusting  ix^ace  will  come 
to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Israel 
teaches  us  of  luiman  courage,  strength 
of  will,  vitality  and  .self-.sacrifice.  This 
commitment  to  meaningful  values  prom- 
ise centuries  of  anniversaries  ahead. 

The  ACTING  PRF-SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  (luestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  '  S  Res.  284  >  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  address 
myself  to  the  resolution,  so  eloquently 
worded,  to  commemorate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  as  introduced  for  himself  by 
the  minority  leader,  for  the  majority 
leader,  for  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  !Mr.  Pastore),  and  to  which  he 
has  added  my  name. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tremendous 
achievement  to  have  achieved  .security 
in  20  years  even  though  so  heavily  be- 
leaguered as  Israel  has  been.  It  is  a  real- 
isation of  the  messianic  dream  of  20  cen- 
turies that  the  State  of  Israel  has  come 
about  at  all.  It  is  a  conflict  of  joy,  grati- 
fication, and  deep  anguish  that  this 
refuge  could  not  have  been  created 
sooner,  to  have  saved  at  least  some  of  the 
6  million  Jews  who  perished  in  the  Nazi 
holocaust. 

Indeed,  mankind  can  hardly  encom- 
pass the  awfulness  of  that  tragedy — of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  state  and  its 
security,  the  eloquence  which  has  been 
shown  by  its  valor  in  defending  itself 
and  m  carving  out  a  successful  and  effec- 
tive .state  literally  out  of  the  barren  soil, 
must  all  be  tempered  by  the  dangers 
which  peace  :or  the  world  and  for  Israel 
faces  today. 

.\s  the  resolution  before  us  states,  if 
tiie  reception  of  1.25  million  immigrants 
was  historic,  let  us  remember  that  there 
are  still  more  than  3  million  who  are 
being  prejudiced  and  discriminated 
ar.:;ainst  right  now.  because  they  are  Jews, 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Poland.  Jews 
are  also  in  daily  peril  in  the  Arab  States 
of  the  Middle  East  and  other  places 
throughout  the  world  as  are  other  mi- 
norities  But  at  least  they  have  had  the 


valor  and  will  to  carve  out  a  secure  place 
of  refuge  in  Israel. 

I  speak  with  the  greatest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
approval  which  exists  in  our  country  for 
Israel  today  and  of  the  feeling  that  we 
have  in  lenns  of  .security  that  Israel  is 
the  most  reliable  ally  the  United  States 
has  in  that  part  of  the  world.  That  is 
all  very  true — the  eastern  Mediterranean 
would  be  insecure,  indeed,  and  so  would 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
if  little  Israel  was  not  there — as  we 
learned  when  our  troops  were  in  Leba- 
non. Only  the  fact  that  Israel  was  on 
the  flank  of  Lebanon  made  it  j>ossible 
for  us  to  get  our  troops  out  of  there 
when  we  wanted  to.  The  reputation  of 
Israel  in  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon  has  justifiably  ^rown. 

But  the  dandier  is  very  urave.  The 
United  Nations'  efforts  to  seek  peace  in 
the  Near  East  have  not  been  imple- 
mented, that  there  are  serious  disloca- 
tions that  could  involve  the  vei-y  life 
and  .survival  of  Israel,  liacked  by  ■  uer- 
riUa  raids  across  its  border:-  intended 
to  destroy  its  national  existence  and 
meater  threats. 

But  to  this  very  moment  the  Arab 
States  still  will  not  sit  down  and  talk 
peace.  The  tragic  Arab  refugees  still  re- 
main flotsam  and  jetsam,  because  their 
own  Arab  brothers  have  not  seen  fit  to 
seek  a  final  and  conclusive  settlement 
of  their  status. 

When  all  this  Is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  naked  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  most  keen,  dramatic,  and 
vivid  in  the  Mediterranean — where  the 
Russian  fleet  is  now  five  times  the  size 
it  has  ever  been  before  and  would  like 
to  confront  the  6th  Fleet  and.  indeed. 
is  actually  garrisoned  in  Egyptian  ports 
as  an  element  in  the  conflict  which  still 
exists  there  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel,  we  mu.st  realize  that  .American 
policy  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
whether  the  promise  ol  this  resolution 
before  us  to  all  nations  in  the  Near 
East — to  wit.  that  they  shall  meet  as 
neighbors — will  actually  be  redeemed 
and  that  Israel  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
disadvantaged  in  terms  of  its  own 
security  in  the  sophisticated  weaponry 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  iiouring  into 
the  Arab  States.  Even  valor  cannot  stand 
against  the  kind  of  ultramodern  mis- 
siles which,  in  one  instant,  .sank  an 
Israeli  destroyer  miles  away. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  comnremora- 
tion  of  Israel's  20th  anniversary,  thank- 
ful as  it  is.  must  be  taken  within  the  con- 
text of  the  continuing  relation  of  a  small 
state  which  must  still  struggle  in  blood 
and  treasure  to  survive.  And  !x?rhaps 
continue  to  struggle  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  absolutely  indispensable  friend- 
.ship  for  this  small  state  which  is 
represented  by  the  United  States  in  its 
own  interests,  as  well  as  in  an  idealistic 
interest,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
we  were  the  first  to  recognize  that  state 
in  1948  under  President  Harry  Trum.an — 
exactly  20  years  ago. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  that  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  greet  this  resolution 
with  deep  satisfaction,  just  as  I  have 
greeted  it. 


Mr.  VARBOROUGH  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  .speak  to  the  resolution  whicii 
was  offered  by  the  leaders  of  the  Senate 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
i:.endence  ot  Israel. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  t;o  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Israel  in  1961.  As  I  looked  at 
those  bare  Judean  hills,  with  little  sreen 
trees.  2  or  3  leet  hiiih.  standuig  out  there, 
wiUi  rocks  .sticking  out.  I  wondered  how 
the  trees  copld  live  It  looked  like  a  waste 
of  money.  Vet  Israel  was  collecting 
money  in  this  country,  and  men  were 
;)lanting  trees  there.  This  was  on  hills 
which,  in  Biblical  ''mes.  were  clothed 
with  lorcsts.  and  where  animals  roamed. 
Tliey  had  been  bare  lor  hundreds  of 
years. 

I  was  buck  m  Israel  m  1966.  tii  i,..iie 
to  Teheran  tor  an  interparliamentary 
conference.  1  traveled  the  same  route 
from  Tel  .^viv  to  Jeru.salem.  'Ihe  lulls 
that  looked  .so  bare  in  1961  had  turned 
ureen.  and  the  trees  were  10  to  12  leet 
high,  and  the  hills  that  had  been  oaiien 
lor  hundreds  of  years  v  ere  t.iecommg 
lorested. 

Israel  :ind  Israelis  are  .showmri  the 
whole  Middle  Ea.st  and  the  .Arab  eoun- 
ines  what  tan  he  c;one  to  tJie  mountains 
and  hills  there  by  lelorestaiion  If  the 
other  countries  would  copy  the  Israeli 
example  ot  soil  and  water  conservation 
11  would  be  ot  inestimable  value  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  ol  people  who  uve 
in  those  dry,  arid  countries.  The  Lsraelis 
are  literally  making  the  desert  blo.s.som 
as  a  rose  by  tiie  practice  of  leforesiatiou. 
which  heliJs  iiold  back  the  water,  fliey 
will  have  springs  and  iliev  will  liave 
brooks  that  lan  m  Biblical  tunes,  .md 
that  have  been  dried  up  for  iiundieds  ni 
years.  They  will  How  again.  Tlits  trans- 
formation from  barren  land  to  forest 
took  place  in  5  years. 

Coming  from  a  State  which  has  a  true 
de,sert.  and  then  an  area  ot  aridity,  but 
not  a  desert,  and  then  an  area  with  a 
j)lentiful  and  abundant  supply  ol  rain- 
lall.  up  to  fiO  inches,  .seeing  trees  m  that 
whole  bell  ol  dry  Texas  country  .-truggle 
:  jr  existeiice.  and  having  lived  lor  8  years 
in  El  Paso  with  i',  inches  of  lamfah,  and 
iia\ing  seen  trees  struggle  lor  existence. 
I  marveled  at  the  growth  <.t  those  Irenes 
;n  Israel  in  5  years. 

I  think  Israel  is  setting  an  example  for 
.ill  her  neighbors  that  they  could  copy 
with  tremendous  benefits  to  themselves — 
far  more  benefits  than  they  would  have 
.'Otten  out  ol  any  of  the  wars,  ii  they  had 
won  them.  I  believe  this  example  is  one 
whicii  could  be  lollowed  v.ith  ureat  bene- 
fit by  any  emerging  country.  I  congratu- 
late the  people  of  Israel. 

When  I  was  in  Israel  I  visited  some 
of  the  collective  farms.  There.  I  learned 
that  they  liad  found  out.  after  the  col- 
lective farms  had  run  a  while,  that  the 
immigrants  would  abandon  them  as  soon 
as  they  would  be  able  to  leave  and  go  to 
a  city,  and  that  they  had  great  prob- 
lems getting  people  to  stay  on  these  state 
collective  farms.  So  finally  Israel  began 
to  grant  those  farmers  the  right  to  have 
a  little  patch  of  their  own.  The  farms 
were  owned  and  operated  entirely  by  the 
state:  but  lately  they  have  given  the  in- 
dividual workers  on  those  farms,  tracts 
of  their  own.  to  cultivate  and  raise  a  gar- 
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den    and  now,  Mr    President,  the  people 
are  staying  on  the  coUeclUe  farms 

So  the  people  of  Israel  have  beKun  to 
leani  what  the  free  enterprise  system 
IS  When  they  give  the  immigrants  a 
little  piece  of  land  to  grow  some  of  their 
own  crops  some  of  their  own  fruit,  and 
provide  a  part  of  their  own  Uvine.  they 
are  not  naMiiK  the  problem  with  those 
unmuTants  that  thev  had  wh.en  they  de- 
nied the  inherent  nature  (if  a  man  to 
want  to  have  somethin>t  he  can  call  his 
own  That  denial  succeeded  only  in  driv- 
ine  them  off  the  collective  farms  So  Is- 
rael, through  evolution,  has  learned  the 
value  of  private  ownership 

I  might  add  that  the  last  time  I  was 
there  I  learned  that  thev  were  exporting 
more  oranges  tlian  any  other  country  m 
the  world  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they 
were  the  world's  best  oranges:  ihe\  could 
not  touch  the  rjuality  of  the  oranges  from 
Florida,  the  State  represented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair  Mr 
Holland  But  they  are  exporting  oranges 
to  Europe  TTieir  efficient  use  <>t  land  and 
water,  to  a  i)erson  who  comes  from  a 
great  agricultural  State  was  most  im- 
pressive I  tieheve  that  through  her  wise 
use  of  her  natural  resources  and  the 
diligence  and  riard  work  of  her  people. 
Israel  is  .setting  an  example  by  which 
manv  nations  could  profit 

Mr  President,  when  I  went  to  Africa  I 
M.^ited  the  Isiael  Embassies  and  was 
told  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
recently  t;ained  their  lnde|)endence.  they 
had  grear  iiiMuence  in  Africa,  and  the 
newly  emeru'ir.i:  nations  of  Africa  were 
listening  to  Israel"-;  views  on  independ- 
ence 

Because    Israel,    like    those    countries, 
had   had   its  Independence  only  a  short 
;)erttxl  of  time,  and  the  i)eople  of  Israel 
axe  doing  heroic  and  idgantlc  things  to 
build,  on  that  small   tract  of  poor    de- 
nuded   exploited   land,  a   crreat  country 
Through  wise  and  careful  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  tiiat  '.and.  they  are  bnnLilnfc.'  It 
back  to  great  iiroductr.Ttv  and  fertility 
I  take  mv  hat  otT  to  them  for  what  they 
have  .u-cnm.pllshed  in  that  little,  dry  stnp 
of    territory    ;ilong    the    Mediterranean 
Thev  are  making  of  It  a  showplace  for 
all  the  world  to  see. 

Mr    President.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  today  we 
observe  the  JOth  .\nniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  of  Israel 

This  is  an  obsenance  of  treat  mo. 
ment.  not  ivione  to  Israel  but  to  the 
friends  of  that  gallant  nation  thraugh- 
out  the  world  who  believe.  a.s  I  do.  that 
Lsrael  has  an  importance  that  transcends 
txjth  time  and  geography. 

The   ;and   itself   is   the  birthplace  of 
culllzacion  as  we  know  it  today  and  it 
ha.s  special  meaning  to  all  three  of  the 
vorlds  .;reat  religions 

But  for  the  Jewish  people,  it  Is  the 
'hutiieiand  ' 

Since  73  A.D  .  when  the  last  Jewish  de- 
fenders died  after  a  valiant  stand  at 
Masada.  the  Jewish  people  dreamed  of 
a  return  to  their  traditional  homeland 
In  the  19th  century  a  band  of  determined 
;)eople  known  as  Zionists  decided  that 
this  dream  could  be  brought  rn  leallty 
and  began  the  .settlement  of  Pale.stine. 

But  throughout  the  20th  centiiry.  as 


Jews  gcjt  closer  and  closer  to  establish- 
ing a  homeland,  their  goal  always 
seemed  to  elude  them  It  was  during  the 
1940s  that  I  tirst  ttegan  helping  that 
objective  as  a  Member  of  the  U  S  House 
>f  Representatives 

Through  resolution's  in  the  1940's. 
conferences  with  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  variety  of  other  activities. 
I  learned  more  about  the  goals  of  the 
establishment  of  a  homeland  I  grew 
increasingly  convinced  that  such  an  ob- 
jective was  in  the  interests  of  free  repre- 
sentative government,  stability  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  therefore  in  the  best 
uit»'rests  of  the  United  States. 

Tliere  were  even  times  when  I  was  in- 
termediary in  the  purchases  nf  certain 
upplies  vital  to  the  effort 

TJierefore.  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948  I  felt 
a  satisfying  sense  of  participation  .i^  an 
.ict  of  creation 

Today.  Israel  stands  proud  and  vigor- 
ous as  a  leading  nation  i>f  the  free 
world  It  has  accepted  immigrants  from 
throughout  the  world  and  built  a  na- 
tion literally  from  the  ground  up 

Israel  has  proved  not  only  that  it  has 
the  will  and  the  capacity  to  defend  Its 
lights  and  sovereignty  through  the 
force  of  arms,  but  that  it  has  the  will 
and  capacity  also  to  t-row  and  hold  its 
own  as  a  defender  of  the- principles  of 
government  to  which  we  in  the  United 
States  fully  subscribe 

For  fcxjth  reasons.  Israel  lias  been  the 
center  of  controversy  Its  neighbors  le- 
sent  the  establishment  of  a  Jew  ish  home- 
land and  regularly  move  to  eliminate  the 
.•^tale  The  Soviet  Union,  partly  to  enhst 
the  support  of  the  Arab  states  and  partly 
out  of  tear  of  strong  free  institutions, 
has  moved  vast  mUitarN'  forces  into  the 
area 

It  must  be  our  task  to  .-.ee  that  neitiier 
inflamed  jealousies  nor  international 
communism  weaken  or  destroy  the  oiUy 
real  friend  the  United  State's  has  in  that 
area  of  the  world 

■We  In  the  United  SUU's  move  by  word 
and  deed  to  uphold  free  institutions 
throughout  the  world,  sometimes — as  in 
Vietnam^at  the  cost  of  many  .American 
lives  and  billions  of  American  dollars.  In 
the  Middle  Ea.st,  the  Israelis  are  doing 
that  Job  for  us  and  lor  all  the  free  world 
with  a  minimum  of  demands  upon  the 
United  States 

But  we  must  meet  those  demands  We 
dare  not  let  down  the  gallant  Israelis 
We  must  reinforce  In  their  minds  the 
fact  that  we  have  as  deep  a  commitment 
to  their  freedom  .is  we  do  to  tree  i>e.)ple 
everywhere  And  we  must  help  with  nuli- 
tary  hardware  Israels  need  for  deter- 
rent strength 
And  we  must  al.so  vork  for  peace 
The  only  real  solution  to  the  pioblems 
that  tx-sft  the  Middle  East  is  an  end  to 
the  bitterness  and  a  i>ermanent  i>eace 
through  direct  negotiations 

The  Middle  East  has  a  vast  potential 
for  -'ood  The  de.sert  can  bloom  like  a 
garden  not  only  m  Israel  but  throughout 
the  area  if  its  i>e«jple  will  come  together 
with  reason  and  in  harmony. 

That  ha*  been  the  end  to  which  I  have 
worked  for  a  quarter  i>f  a  century.  TJiat 
should  be  tiie  objective  of  all  of  us  on 


this  day  when  we  observe  the  JOth  an- 
niversai->-  of  the  State  of  I.srael  and  when 
we  congratulate  a  ptople  for  a  job  well 
done  that  still  needs  more  work,  nioie 
patience  and  co.Uinued  di^dication  to  the 
good  (..f  all  mankind. 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senators  in  Commemorating  the  :20th  an- 
niversary of  Israel  independence  day 

This  IS  a  memorable  day  for  any  i.,i- 
tlon.  but  for  the  valiant  country  of  Israel 
It  has  so  much  more  significance  because 
of  the  history  of  struggle  lor  its  people 

The  theme  of  the  song  from  '  The  Man 
From  La  Mancha"  is  the  hope  of  the  Im- 
possible dream.  The  Nation  of  Israel  i 
testimony  to  the  value  of  dreaming  an 
impossible  dream  Some  '32  centuries  ai;.) 
the  ancestors  of  today's  Jews  migrated 
into  Palestine  and  made  portions  of  :; 
their  home  Following  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Jeru.salem  in  63  B  C  .  the  Jews 
gradually  dispensed  to  the  four  corneis 
■if  the  world.  Though  forced  to  live  In 
exile  for  almost  2.000  years  they  re- 
mained bound  together  by  a  common 
body  of  beliefs,  knowledge  of  custonn 
and  by  a  shared  concept  of  their  ow;. 
history  and  destiny^the  deliverance 
from  exile  and  return  to  the  homeland 

From  the  Balfour  E>eclaratlon  of  1917 
to  the  withdrav^-al  of  Briti.sh   troops  : 
December  of  1947.  the  Impossible  dream 
of  a  t;reat  people  came  closer  and  closer 
to  the  hour 

tYom  the  Israeli  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  Mav  14.  1948.  to  this  verv 
minute  the  Israelis  have  demonstrated 
their  determination  and  valiant  effort'; 
to  defend  and  build  their  homeland  m-  > 
a  viable  nation 

I  personally  extend  to  the  new  Israeli 
Am.ba.ssador,  Gen  Yitzhak  Rabin,  my 
congratulations  on  his  country's  20th 
anniversary  and  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  resolution  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  tribute 
to  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  her  20tr. 
birthday  today 

Twenty  years  Is  but  a  moment  m  his- 
tory for  those  people  who  waited  thou- 
sands of  years  for  a  land  to  call  liome 

But  In  these  two  decades,  the  people 
of  Israel  h.ave  telescoped  centuries  ni 
propress.  And  lands  have  been  cultivated 
into  fertile  fields.  Cities  and  towns,  uni- 
versities, museums,  and  a  lepie.sentative 
and  stable  government  have  been  built 

An  industrious  people  have  established 
a  modem  and  progressive  society  which 
Is  both  a  mar\-el  and  an  inspiration  •  ) 
thoughtful  men  around  the  world 

I  wish  this  brave  nation  continued 
progre.ss  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
F»resident.  this  \vt>ek  marks  the  20th  an- 
niversarj-  ot  the  rebirth  of  the  Jewish 
State  of  Israel. 

After  almost  2.000  years  of  \^-anderinu' 
throughout  the  world.  Jews  again  have 
a  nation  that  is  their  homrland. 

Israel's  rebirth  was  marred  by  an  ;m- 
mecLale  outbreak  of  iiostilities  with  her 
Arab  neighbors  The  1948  war  was  fol- 
lov^ed  by  further  war  in  1956  and  1967 
In  all  these  conflicts.  Israel  emeru-cd  vic- 
torious But  her  security  is  by  no  means 
certain  t.(Dday.  Tlie  Arab  nations  have 
threatened   genocide   for   20   years   and 
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refuse  to  discuss  peace.  Soviet  arms  and 
advisers  have  been  poured  into  Egypt 
and  Syria. 

In  the  past  20  years,  Israel  has  re- 
claimed the  and  desert  and  made  it 
bl(X)m.  Medical  technology  in  Israel  Is 
ilie  most  advanced  of  any  Mideastern 
nation.  Her  citizens  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  that  region  of  the 
t:lobe  and  exei-cise  their  full  rights  under 
a  truly  democratic  form  of  government. 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  salute  the 
i:allant  young  State  of  Israel  on  this  an- 
niversaiy.  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
;iie  year  to  come  will  bring  lasting  peace 
to  that  troubled  region. 

Gov  Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey 
has  declared  Friday,  May  3,  to  be  "New 
Jersey  Salute  to  Israel  Day."  I  join  with 
my  fellow  citizens  of  New  Jersey  in  this 
most  deserved  honor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  Jiononng  the  people  and  State 
ui  Israel. 

Twenty  years  ago  Israel  emerged  as 
a  new  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Undaunted  by  overwhelming  political. 
military,  and  economic  obstacles  which 
threatened  their  survival,  the  people  of 
this  proud  land  struggled  successfully  to 
create  a  new  existence. 

From  humble  beginnings,  the  State  of 
Israel  has  created  a  strong  and  buoyant 
economy  with  scant,  natural  resources. 
The  concept  of  democracy  took  root  and 
has  flourished.  All  nations  can  learn 
much  from  the  Israel  experience.  For 
the  past  two  decades,  the  world  has  ob- 
served Israel  surmount  everj-  imaginable 
adversity  to  become,  through  hard  work 
and  perseverance,  a  model  of  successful 
nation  building. 

And  so  I  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing best  wishes  and  congratulations  to 
Israel  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  her  ex- 
istence as  a  state.  We  honor  her  people 
and  share  her  ideals  as  a  nation.  And  we 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
tr>-ing  political  troubles  of  the  Middle 
East  can  be  resolved  in  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  mutual  trust. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today's 
turbulent  world  offers  us  fewer  and  fewer 
occasions  for  celebration  and  hope  and 
assurance  of  the  future.  One  of  these 
rare  events,  most  certainly,  is  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Israel's 
mdependence.  which  we  honor  in  the 
Senate  today. 

T\\e  free  world  and  free  men  and 
women  everywhere  have  heartfelt  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  miracle  of  Israel's  sur- 
vival and  success.  Survival  has  required 
the  waging  of  three  successful  wars 
apairLst  enormous  odds  to  preserve  the 
yoimg  nation  s  independence  and  prom- 
l.se. 

More  than  any  other  new  nation  bom 
;n  this  century.  Israel  has  proved  the  in- 
domitable strength  of  democracy.  The 
miracle  of  Israel  lies  not  alone  in  the 
:'nurishing  democracy  it  has  created  In 
Mie  Holy  Land  but  in  its  unique  success 
in  spreading  the  idea  and  practice  of 
democracy,  along  with  economic  and 
technical  proeress,  to  other  lands,  to 
emerging  nations  m  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  abiding  admiration,  affection,  and 
rapport  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  feel  for  Israel  is  also  rooted  deep- 


ly in  the  common  elements  of  our  na- 
tional origins.  Israel  and  the  United 
States  were  both  bom  of  a  great  and 
dramatic  " ingathering"  of  the  dispos- 
sessed from  many  comers  of  the  world, 
and  ingathering,  as  Emma  Lazarus  wrote 
of  the  poor,  the  huddled  masses  yearning 
to  breathe  free,  the  homele.ss  and  the 
tempest -tossed. 

These  were  our  country's  founders,  and 
they  were  Israel's.  These  were  the  refu- 
gees from  persecution  and  oppression 
who  shaped  our  common  freedoms, 
molded  our  precious  liberties,  and  cre- 
ated our  factories  and  farms. 

Our  countries  are  linked  together  by 
our  mutual  dedication  to  the  democratic 
dream,  to  our  profoundly  shared  belief  in 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  preciousncss 
of  human  life.  The  men  and  women  of 
Israel  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  today,  and  must  always  be. 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a  common  cause, 
the  common  ideal  of  human  brotherhood. 
But  while  we  rejoice  in  two  decades  of 
Israel's  independence  and  inogress,  we 
do  not  j>ermit  ourselves  to  forget  that 
this  new  nation  and  its  courageous  i)io- 
neering  people  are  not  yet  secure.  They 
are.  regretably.  as  embattled  today  as  20 
years  ago  when  the  blue-and-white  Hag 
with  the  Star  of  David  was  first  raised 
over  Jerusalem  and  Haifa  and  collec- 
tive farms  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

Because  Israel's  enemies  proclaim  to- 
day, as  they  have  in  years  past,  their 
fanatical  obsession  v^ith  destroying  the 
nation  and  driving  its  people  into  the  sea. 
Israel  today  and  tomorrow  must  know 
that  America  stands  stanchly  by  its  side. 
Israel  more  than  ever  before  is  an  oasis 
of  democracy  and  humanity  in  the  Mid- 
dle East;  therefore  it  deserves  and  must 
have  every  kind  of  support — economic, 
political  and  military — that  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  can  ix)s- 
sibly  extend. 

I  pledge  to  Ambassador  Rabin  and  to 
Israel's  heroic  men  and  women  that  it 
shall  have  that  support  in  full  measure.  I 
am  determined  that  Israel  shall  live  and 
that  "Shalom"  will  become  not  only  a 
greeting  and  a  hope,  but  a  reality  of  en- 
compassing peace  for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  birthday  of  a  modem  miracle  in  the 
land  that  spawned  Western  civilization 
and  the  world's  greatest  religions. 

Israel  is  a  miracle  in  many  ways.  It  is 
a  miracle  that  such  a  state  was  created 
20  years  ago.  It  is  a  miracle  that  it  sur- 
vived what  its  citizens  know  as  the  war 
of  independence  when  its  armed  services 
surmounted  those  of  surrounding  coun- 
tries who  outnumbered  them  nearly  20 
tol. 

Israel  Is  a  miracle  in  the  way  her  de- 
termined young  men  and  women  have 
made  the  desert  bloom  with  oranges  now 
sold  around  the  world.  She  has  made 
King  Solomon's  mines  produce  copper. 
She  has  turned  sea  water  into  sv^eet.  She 
has  unlocked  the  secrets  of  atomic 
energy.  She  has  planted  a  million  trees 
on  the  slopes  near  Jerusalem.  She  has 
begun  to  fulfill  a  2,000-year-old  dream. 

Today  Jerusalem  has  been  reopened  as 
the  Holy  City  of  three  faiths  and  all  have 
free  access  to  their  respective  shrines. 

Today  Israel  Is  exporting  know-how  in 
science,  technology,  and  agriculture  to 


newer  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia.  She 
even  teaches  modern  methods  to  Europe. 
Faced  with  danger  from  attack,  guer- 
rilla raids  from  neighbors,  and  a  land 
which  still  suffers  from  the  neglect  of 
centuries,  Israel  is  prospering  neverthe- 
less She  IS  a  Western-oriented  democ- 
racy that  is  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  des- 
potism and  feudalism.  She  is  America's 
unshakable  ally. 

When  the  history  of  the  last  half  of 
this  century  is  read  by  our  descendants. 
it  will  be  marked  by  the  gallant  people 
w  ho  fled  tyranny  and  oppression  and  who 
began  again  to  make  this  Biblical  land 
How  with  milk  and  honey.  From  the 
ghettos  of  North  Africa  and  the  concen- 
tration camps  of  Europe.  Irom  all  cor- 
ners of  the  lilobe.  the  dregs  of  humanity 
returned  to  the  land  of  their  dreams  and 
their  prayers. 

Free  men  who  believe  that  freedom 
will  inevitably  triumph  join  today  in 
saluting  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
miracle  that  is  Israel. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  iny 
name  be  added  to  the  list  of  Senators 
extending  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Israel  on  this,  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Jcwi.sh  state. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  to  that  hst  also. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jiro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  having 
been  noted,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


DAVID  DELLINGER — COMMUNIST 
AGITATOR— ACTIVE  IN  PLANNING 
POOR    PEOPLE'S    MARCH 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  elements  of  anti-America,  as  well  as 
rightful  concern  for  the  betterment  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  oppressed,  as 
the  initial  stages  of  the  poor  people's 
march  are  carried  forward. 

There  are  strong  evidences  of  Commu- 
nist planning  and  participation  in  the 
forthcoming  demonstrations  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  One  of  these  anti-United 
States  poor  people's  march  proponents  is 
David  Dellinger. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  23  of  last 
year  I  said  in  remarks  in  the  Senate  that 
David  Dellinger  was  'a  key  organizer  and 
I^erhaps  chief  proponent  of  the  march  on 
the  Pentagon." 

I  further  stated  that  this  anti-America 
l^ropagandist  has  publicly  announced 
that  he  is  a  Conrununist.  He  spent  .sev- 
eral weeks  in  Washington.  DC.  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  the  so-called 
peace  march  with  its  disruptive  and  dam- 
aKlng  demonstrations  which  took  place 
with,  finally,  violence  as  marchers  at- 
tempted to  storm  and  literally  to  take 
over  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Dellinger  at  that  time  described 
himself  as  a  "non-Soviet  Commimist."  I 
ask  the  questions;  Where  is  this  Mr.  Del- 
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linger  now''  What  Is  Mr  DelUnger  doing 
noW  Our  answer  ;.s  set  forth  In  the 
Wasnin«t.)n  Post  of  Tuesday  mornlne. 
April  30  I  read  from  the  article  which 
was  published  on  that  dale  as  follows: 

One  of  those  who  accompanied  Mr  Aber- 
nathv  w.ut  David  DelllnKer  a  chief  .rsanl/er 
of  the  peace  demonstration  at  the  Pentagon 
last  October 

Surely.  Mr.  President  the  Reverend 
Ralph  Abernathy  knows^and  I  repeat. 
Icnows — the  record  of  David  Dellinger 

Why.  I  ask.  and  I  ask  it  calmlv.  but  I 
ask  ;t  earnestly,  does  Reverend  Aber- 
nathy permit  or  encourage  this  anti- 
American  perpertrator  of  'lolence  and 
hate  to  stand  by  his  side  in  conferences 
with  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States" 

Mr  Abernathy  ver>"  properly  preaches 
nonviolence. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  3  minutes  I't  Uie  Senator  have 
expired 

Mr  BVRD  of  West  Virtttnia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
pr  iceed  fnr  .in  .additional  7  minutes 

The  ACTTNO  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without   objection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  re- 
peat tliai  Mr  Abernat!-.y  ver.-  properly 
preaches  nonviolence,  but  he  is  .appar- 
ently a.s.sociated  with  David  DellinKer, 
who  would  seek  to  destroy— not  by  ap- 
peal, not  by  presentation,  not  by  dls- 
cu.s.>lon — our  ver5-  Government  and  the 
institutions  on  which  our  Republic  Is 
founded. 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  by  nature  an" 
alarmist  I  do  not  pose  .^s  a  lattt-r  day 
Paul  Revere  wlio  ndes  'o  .vam  of  ap- 
!>roachini:  foes  and  Inpendirur  doom  I 
am.  however,  a  realist,  and  the  Imme- 
dlatr  reall.sra  of  the  prr.ssms?  problem, 
the  soon  to  be  massive  march  on  Wa.sh- 
Itiiiton.  demands — and  when  we  .%re 
sueakmt:  of  (k-mands  this  is  the  type  de- 
mand I  wush  to  imderllne  and  'onder- 
sc<:,re— that  Mt-mbers  of  Con«re.ss  and  all 
tho.se  persons  with  official  and  con.stltu- 
tional  authonty  in  this  coimtry  be  on 
kfuard  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
people — yes.  the  people  themselves — in 
•hese  comint;  weeks,  and.  in  fact.  In  the 
coming  months,  and  In  tnith.  in  the 
coming  yeai-s  Our  Govertunent.  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  the  people  themselves 

The  nghi  of  .American  citizens  to  peti- 
tion the  officials  of  their  Government  Is 
a  precious  right  It  certainly  extends  to 
those  men  and  women  who  now  come  to 
W.i.-.hir.L:ton  for  what  thej'  believe  to  be 
a  redress  of  wrongs  But  that  right  of 
petition  becomes  a  mockery  If  they  .seek 
to  disrupt  'heir  Govertunent  and  break 
our  laws  becau.se  our  laws  are  for  not  a 
particular  segment  )t  our  >ociety:  our 
laws  are  meant  to  b»'  jbeved  by  all  .Amer- 
Icaris 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  cite  my  cr-'den- 
tials  this  aftfrnoon  of  more  than  23 
years  of  membership  .n  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  In  the  Senate  of  the 
congressional  responsibility  which  I  have 
undertaken  ,.  That  record,  however,  for 
ti'.ose  who  -vlsh  to  search  it  out.  Is  pr<x)f 
positive  of  :ny  advocacy  m  helping  ;x?o- 
ple  who  are  m  need  to  :ielp  themselves. 

We  have  done  much,  but  we  need  to 
>tu  more.  We  have  made  significant  prog- 


ress in  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who 
need  help  in  this  country  I  repeat:  We 
have  not  yet  done  enough. 

Mr  President  I  coiiunend  to  Sena- 
tors the  editorial  publi.shed  m  the  St 
LouLs  Globe-Democrat,  as  printed  in  the 
Recorh  at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  Mr. 
Symington  ,  The  editorial  is  entitled  lii 
Praise  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  In 
the  Hkcori)  .igain.  even  ihough  it  has 
already  appeared  there. 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  KtcoRD 
as  follows- 

In  PaAisE  <<r  rut.  United  States 

\V>K>  'A  ill  ^ay  ;i  good  word  for  the  United 
States  i)f  .Amerlcii' 

vv'e  will  ;\nd  we  <ire  sure  that  nearly  all 
.\merlcan8  will  If  they  can  get  the  microphone 
.iwav  irutn  '.he  professional  lute  rr.ongers.  the 
pv)luical  opp<irtiii\i»ts  und  the  ' Lets  All  Kick 
.AmerU~.i    cr'iwd. 

If  line  .irrlved  In  America  from  a  foreign 
country  .ind  had  to  judge  ihe  worth  of  our 
narion  by  the  outpourings  ni  mo^st  of  nor  n.i- 
rlonal  m.iguzlnes.  ii  good  rhare  of  the  tcle- 
vi.ston  procrnms  und  the  sensation-seeking 
segment  of  the  press,  he  might  conclude  that 
Ae  .irc  heatled  str«lght   for  hell  In  a  bucket 

As  we  see  It.  It  l.s  it  matter  of  persp>ectlve. 
T  K->  m.itiv  newscasters  and  writers  have  lost 
:helr5  'ITiev  !<eem  to  get  their  "klcki."  by 
piirSng  up  the  nation's  faiUts  tcrthe  exclusion 
(if  nearly  evervThliig  else 

They  t;lve  unlimited  time  and  space  In  their 
column-s  .ind  on  the  air  ways  to  the  hairy 
creeps  and  the  hate  peddlers  until  thev  are 
nauseatlngly  uut  of  balance  They  are  sick, 
.ind  they  ^eem  to  want  to  get  .sicker 

What  Is  .ill  this  about?  There  appears  to  be 
.en  undeclared  national  contest  \o  eec  who  can 
kk-k  '.he  UnreAS^ates  the  hardest. 

If  "hi?  Is  u  l^E  Ahy  ha\e  certain  television 
networks  and^Bbllcatlons  given  the  Stokelv 
farmlchaels  -he  Dr  Spocks  and  other  tar-out 
radicals  such  an  Inordinate  amount  of  cov- 
erage? 

It  -seems  '.hat  every  time  Carmlchael  feels 
an  urge  lor  sedition  or  mayhem,  someone 
5ho'.es  a  microphone  In  his  !ace  or  starts 
Taking  notes 

H.ive  thc»e  nentlemen  with  a  nose  for 
....rtiage  not  been  largely  responsible  for 
making  these  rap- America  radicals  national 
ngures'' 

The  venom  .igainst  the  United  Stales  fairly 
ocoes  :rom  certain  TV  and  newspaper  peraon- 
liltieb  The.-e  .irmchalr  generals  nightly 
.iskcd  loaded  questions  of  selected  'expyerts  ' 
Dh  the  Vietnam  war  to  support  their  demand 
•hat  we  get  out  even  though  they  haven't 
the  faintest  idea  how  we  could  do  so  with 
iionor  or  what  might  follow  a  precipitous 
puUovtt, 

M<.«st  "I  ^uch  -*i:-.ippi)iiiled  experts  on 
military  and  foreign  affairs  would  be  horrl- 
ried  If  .inyone  in  Washington  had  the  bad 
judgment  to  follow  their  .idvlce 

Small  wonder  the  .American  people  are  con- 
fused .ibout  the  war 

We  also  have  fKiUtlcal  candidates  who 
would  sell  "Ut  not  oulv  their  uwu  .jrand- 
mjiher  but  the  United  States  .is  well  for  a 
lew  voles 

They  are  -.0  "hooked"  on  usiiu;  our  govern- 
ment .as  a  piuichlug  bag.  that  they  grin  like 
Idiots  every  'Ime  they  are  getting  their  en- 
joys." 

We  rejiiize  the  country  is  undergoing  a 
national  orgy  of  •.  lolence  and  crime,  that  its 
[K.pui.irlty  abroad  has  reached  .m  all-time 
low.  and  that  it  f.ices  an  awesome  challenge 
in  meeting  the  problems  that  seem  to  con- 
front It  on  ,iil  sides 

But  what  good  does  it  do  to  make  the 
vorst  of  It? 


Tills  la  a  time  for  cck)1  heuds  u<  Utke  over 
from  the  hotheads  It  is  an  occasloii  lur  loyal 
.^merU■ila8  to  stand  .igaln.st  this  -Ickeniiiir 
uutpouring  of  venom,  to  make  .i  spe<-ial  cfTort 
to  point  out  some  of  the  good  things  about 
.America. 

I'hls  Ls  .1  time  to  take  off  our  coats  ,ind  go 
to  work  ro  solve  our  problem.«  rather  than 
miAiri  uicessiinlly  about  them 

Instead  of  complaining  helplessly  about 
riiits  in  the  ghettos,  find  out  what  you  can 
do  to  lielp  the  irreiit  m.ijontv  of  non-noting. 
responsible  NeKn>es.  who  must  live  in  these 
rotten  .  ondltion.s,    ichleve  a  Ijetter  life 

lYy  giving  the  President  your  support  lii 
.•lis  .ill-out  searili  lor  i>eace  in  Vietnam — a 
peace  with  honor,  not  a  cover  for  retreat 

We  happen  t"  be  citizens  of  the  nation 
that  has  done  more  than  uny  other  in  the 
world  lor  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
demi-Trtcv. 

.Americans  have  jji  unmatched  record  lor 
sacritue  on  the  battlefield,  for  generosity  in 
giving  their  money  .md  oiiier  resources  to 
help  other  nations  withstand  aggres-slon.  to 
remain  iree 

Whv  wi  rry  when  Boris  Bolshevik  from 
Outer  .Monrovl.i  or  Vulgarslavla  Rcreams  pntl- 
.AmerkanLsm'' 

He  knows  .md  vou  kn.^w  that  were  it  not 
for  the  United  States.  President  Charles  de 
CiauUe  ol  Fnmce  might  today  be  making  his 
aim-.^merx.m  speeches  in  ii  N.izi  prison  ana 
the  fommvuast  Mag  might  well  be  flying  o\er 
Greece  and  who  knows  where  else  In  Europe' 

Filipinos  today  might  be  speaklnc  Japa- 
iie.se  md  .Australians  might  be  iMtlnE;  witn 
chopsticks  i..»d  not  Anierlran  men  lought  (or 
freedom  :n  World  War  II.  its  they  lought  in 
World  War  I.  in  Korea.  ..nd  as  they  light 
Kxlay  in  .south  Vietnam. 

No  wonder  we  teel  patriotic  and  couldn  t 
•  are  less  If  ~ome  nun-dnni  should  mumble 
something    inare   about   '  sup>er   patriotism  ' 

To  the  United  States  of  .America  we  .-^av 
long  mav  vou  live"  To  the  sour-moutheo 
calamity  howlers,  we  .say.  'Nuts  to  you!" 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  some- 
times I  think  ;t  has  become  outmoded  to 
speak  of  obligations,  that  it  Is  out  of  date 
to  think  m  terms  of  disciplines  in  our 
beloved  country-,  as  we  continue  to  make 
improvement.'-,  within  the  lawful  proc- 
esses of  our  Government  in  serving  the 
needs  of  all  the  people. 

I  read  and  reread  the  editorial  and  I 
wish  that  eveiy  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  read  and  reread  It.  We  should 
plan  to  distribute  it  to  ever>-  college  and 
imiverslty.  to  tvcr>'  high  school  and  jtm- 
ior  iugh  school  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  stand  at  the 
wailing  wall:  I  do  not  press  the  panic 
button.  My  observations  are  made  earn- 
e.stlv  today  ^o  that  all  of  us  will  be  cau- 
tioned to  be  on  the  alert — and,  more  im- 
portantly, to  redcdicate  ourselves  to  the 
unfinished  task"  that  lies  before  us  as 
responsible  legislators  who  represent  re- 
sponsible people 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem.- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  followins 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report     "F     Vi'^:..\rTi  n     ■  ^r     .•\rMiN-i--rR.^rivr 

CONTHOL     or     .\PPROPRI.\TIONS     RECri  ATIONS 

DD  67-in 
A  letter  from  *he  Deputy  Secretary  f  De- 
fense, transmuting,  p'.irsuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  violation  of  administrative  control  of 
appropriations  regulations  i  with  an  .iccom- 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


APPROVAL  or  Loan  to  Westebk  Illinois 
Power  Cooperative.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrllicntiou  .Administration  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Aenculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  Information  relating  to  a  S3.078,0OO 
loan  to  the  Western  Illinois  Power  Coopera- 
tive. Inc  .  Jacksonville.  Ill  .  for  the  financing 
uf  certain  transmission  I  acuities  and  miscel- 
laneous improvements  to  existing  genera- 
tion t.icllltlPs  •  with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per i:    to   the   Committee  on   Appropriations. 

Federal  Railroad  SAFrrv  Act  of  1968 
A  letter  from  the  .Secretarv  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  establish  safety  standards,  rules, 
and  regul.itions  for  railroad  equipment, 
trackage,  facilities  and  operations,  and  lor 
other  purposes  (WUh  an  .iccompanylng  pa- 
pen  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I'ROP "SED    .-XMLNDMENT    oF    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

BdiLdincs  Act 
A  letter  irom  the  As.slstant  Secretary  of 
State  ior  Congressional  Kelatlons.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  ol  proposed  Iccuslation  to  amend 
the  Foreign  .ServU-e  BuUdlncs  .^ct,  1926.  to 
.lUthorii-e  additional  :,pproprlatlons  (With  an 
.ici.oiupanving  paperi,  to  the  Committee  on 
Forcitrn  Relations. 
Report    of    National    -■Advisory    Council   on 

INTERNATIONAL     MONET.IRY      AND     FXNANCLAL 

Policies 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  Ad- 
\lsory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  l.iw.  a  special  report  on  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  International  .Monetary  Fund  establish- 
ing a  laciiitv  :jased  on  special  drawing  rights 
in  the  Ftmd  and  modifications  in  the  rules 
and  practices  of  the  Fund  i  with  an  accom- 
panying report  i;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eijju  KeialioUs- 

Proposed  Special  Drawing  Rights  Act 
.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urv,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  In  the 
facUitv  based  m  .^nerial  drawing  rights  in 
the  International  Monciary  Ftuid  and  tor 
other  purooses  ^  with  an  accompanying  pa- 
pen:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RfPoRT      jE      uie     ("oMPIROLLER     CJENERAL 

A  letter  :rom  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  St.'ites  tran-smltrlng,  pursuant  to 
l.iw  a  report  on  admmistrstlon  by  civil 
agencies  of  .Ulowances  .tuthorlzed  for  Fed- 
eral empiovees  upon  permanent  change  of 
otnclal  dutv  s-.Ttlon.  dated  April  30.  1968 
I  with  an  accompanvinp  report!  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Henry  E.  Dooley  Claim 
.\  letter  :rcm  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  states,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  reoort  .aid  recommendation  con- 
rerning  the  claim  ol  Henry  E.  Dooley  ( with 
uu  accompanvmg  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  National  Safety  Council 
A  letter  :rom  the  President.  National  Safe- 
•v  Council.  -ranEmltting.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  tne  audit  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Council  for  the  year  1967  (with 
■  in  accompanying  report i ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Wage  Protection 
A  letter  :rjni  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Labor,  tratismittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  .pply  prevailing  wage  protection 
in  iiccordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 
•he  construction  or  reconstruction  of  build- 
ings to  be  '.eased  for  public  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


DisposmON  OF  ExEx;uTiVE  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  ArclUvlst  of  the 
UiUted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  v.'hlch  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  iiave  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  iwlth  ac- 
L-ompanvlng  papers);  to  n  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  llie  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
ix)re  appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mi. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

Bv  the  .'\CTINC;  PRE.^IDI-.NT  pro  tem- 
pore : 

A  resolution  adopted  l)y  the  Mshihara  Vil- 
lage. Okinawa.  Assembly  i)raylnc  lor  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  Ii  52  bombers  irom 
Okinawa;  to  the  Committfc  on  .\rmed 
Services 

A  resolution  adopted  bv  the  .'Vs.scmbly  ol 
Naha  Citv.  Okinawa,  praying  for  the  rever- 
sion of  Okinawa  to  the  fatherland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  foUowinp  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Irom  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments ; 

S.  2688.  A  bin  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  lor  migrant  health 
services  (Kept  No.  1101);  and 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  .^glng  In  1970 
(Rept.  No.  1102). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  irom 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as  an  ex- 
ecutive session.  I  report  favorably  sundiT 
nominations  in  ihe  Coast  Guard  .vhich 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and.  lo  .^avc  the  rx- 
ijense  of  printing  i^cm  on  the  E.xecutive 
Calendar,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows; 

Roger  L.  Kennedy,  .^nd  sundry  other  t-f- 
ticers.  for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard; 

James  M.  Mullen,  .ind  sundrv  other  offlcers. 
to  be  permanent  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Coast  Guard; 

Robert  L.  DeMichiell.  and  David  A  .-ahdell. 
to  be  members  of  the  permanent  teacnmg 
staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy;  and 

Kenneth  Barry  .Allen,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  to  be  permanent  commissioned  of- 
hcers  in  the  Coast  Guard. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  .ioint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced,   read    the    f.rst    time,    and,    by 


unanimous  consent,  the  second  lime,  and 
referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr,  YAHbOliOUClH 

.-1.  .1421.  A  bill  l.)  ijroMde  addiuon:il  protec- 
tion lor  the  rights  uf  ijarticip.uu.s  m  private 
pension  plans,  to  establish  ininunum  stand- 
.irds  lor  vesting  ..nd  uindlng  of  private  pen- 
.Mou  pl.uis.  to  jjrovide  an  insurance  proeram 
^ni.ir.inteelm;  pi  ui  lermm.ition  protection, 
and  lor  other  i)urposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
I.ibor  .md  Public  Welf.ire 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  'i'ARBop.otKiH  when 
lie   inln-Xlucrd   the  al)0\-e   Mil,   which   ajipear 
under  a  separate  headini;,) 
By  -Mr,  BREWSTER 
S.  ;(422.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  I.iu  Kam;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FULBHIGHT  i  by  refjiust); 
S.34'2.3,  A  bill  to  provide  lor  C.S,  participa- 
tion in  the  laclUty  based  on  special  drawing 
nglit,-  in  the  International  .Monetary  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlic  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  ol  Mr  FfiBRii.HT  when 
lie  introductd  foe  ..bove  lilll  which  apiH^tr 
under  :.  .separate  headint!.! 
Bv  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  ;s424  A  bill  :o  include  .ur  tr.Ulic  con- 
•  rollers  '.vlthln  the  provKions  ot  section 
r-^lSCiici  oi  ntle  5.  Uniied  Suites  Code,  relat- 
ing to  tne  retirement  of  certain  Govern- 
ment employpps;  to  the  Ci/inmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  liimself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  d  Massachusetts)  : 
S.  342.5.  A  bill  to  (ie?:Knate  certain  lands 
in  the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Reluge, 
Barnstable  County.  Ma.s.' .  as  wilderness:  to 
the  Committee  o-n  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

'Se3  'lie  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  i.e 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appe  >r  tin- 
cier  a  separate  heading. i 

iiV  Mr.  MAGNUSON    i  for  himself.  Mr. 
Hap.tke    and    Mr.    McGlei     i  by    re- 
quest i  : 
S.  :i426   A  bill  m  futhonze  t:;e  Secret. irv  cf 
Transportation  'o  estabiiili  safety  standard.^, 
rules,  and  reeulations  tor  railroad  eqinpnicnt, 
trackage,   lacilitles,   and   operaiioiis.  and    .or 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on   Com- 
merce 

(See  tlie  remarks  ■  t  Mr.  M.\<inu.son  v.], en 
he  .iitroduced  the  above  bill,  wlilch  ;  ))iK-ar 
under  ;i  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr  WILLI.^MS  of  :;e-,v  Jersey  iior 
liimself,  Mr.  MiyK.SE.  Mr  Cas"c.  and 
Mr,  Harike)  ;  • 

.-.,3427  -\  bill  V)  prohibit  .ind  ni.ike  tm- 
hiwful  the  hlrinc  of  i-rolessiona.  strikebreak- 
ers m  interstate  labor  disputes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Bv     Mr,     MUNDT     i  f or     himself,     Mr. 

s^PAP.KMAN.  Mr    V.\::i.'y  :■',  Mr    rcv.'rr.. 

Mr.    Boocs.    Mr,     Hri  ska.     .uid    Mr. 

Fannin (  : 

.■iJ  Res   16.5    .Joint   resolution    authorizing 

the  President  to  proclaim  August  11.  !9G8.  as 

■Pamllv  Reunion  Dav";  to  the  Committee  on 

I. he  Judiciary 

See  'he  .Remarks  of   Mr.  Mi-ndt  when   J.e 
;ntroduccd  the  above  lolnt  resolution,  .vhich 
appear  under  a  separate  lieadlnc  ) 
Bv  Mr   ALLOTT: 
.-i.J.  Res.  166,  Joint  resoluuon  to  auih<jr;ze 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning June  23.  1968,  rT.d  ending  June  28.  3968. 
as   "National   Environmental   Health   Week"; 
to  the  Committee  (.n  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    .%LA.GNUSON- 
3.J  Res.  167,  Joint  resolution    to  establish 
an  .  dvisorv  commission  to  st'udy  and  report 
on  the  need  for  port  facilities  in  the  United 
,STates  for  commercial   nuclear  ships;    to  the 
Con-unittee  on  Government  Operations, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Magn-t.-son  ■when 
he  introduced  'ho  above  Ioint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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S  3421— INTP'-~>nt_T''nMN  ( ,F  Bill.  Tr) 
PROVIDE  ADDITIONAI.  PHOTEC- 
TTON  FOR  RIOHTS  OF  PARTICI- 
PANTS      IN       PRIVATE       PENSION 

PLAN'^ 

Mr  YARBOROIOH  Mr  President. 
last  year  I  introduced  S  1024.  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pen.siori  Plan  Pr  jlection  Act  of 
1967.  to  require  fiduciary  re.sponsibiiity 
in  the  administralion  of  pension  plan.'* 
As  I  said  at  that  time,  other  problems  in 
connection  with  such  funds  have  not  yet 
been  solved  '  The  present  bill  will  no  a 
lon^  way  in  helpmK  to  solve  these  other 
problems 

First  the  legislation  I  am  introducinc 
today  will  impose  minimum  standards 
for  all  pension  plans  in  order  to  provide 
vested  retirement  beneflt.s  to  all  partici- 
pants who  have  worked  for  the  same  em- 
plover  for  10  or  more  years  after  reach- 
ing; the  aue  of  25 

Employees  may  now  work  a  lifetime 
for  the  same  emplover  and  yet  be  en- 
titled to  nothing  on  leaving  even  thouv'h 
a  sound  pension  plan  exists  More  than 
12  naiUioii  .employees  are  now  covered  by 
pension  plans  under  which  benefits  do 
not  vest  after  10  years'  service  Some  3 
million  of  these  persons  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  bill  never  receive  any  bene- 
fits from  these  plans  It  is  not  ;ust  or 
equitable  that  a  man.  when  he  cham'es 
jobs  should  lose  rmhts  acquired  over  so 
lont;  a  period  even  thouuh  the  necessity 
of  private  circumstances  may  compel 
him  to  seek  employment  elsewhere 

Second,  some  500  pension  plans  cover- 
ing moie  than  25  000  workers,  terminate 
each  year,  with  all  the  losses  that  this 
entails  The  bill  will  require  minimum 
standards  of  funding-  to  assure  that  suf- 
ficient assets  are  accumulated  to  carry 
out  promises  to  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents Too  often,  the  protection  of- 
fered by  private  pension  plans  Is  illusory, 
and  a  worker  at  the  atie  of  60  suddenly 
disco\ers  that  he  will  not  set  the  prom- 
ised monthlv  income  s«.->  important  to  his 
future  plans. 

Third  to  as,sure  that  such  promises  a:  e 
kept,  the  bill  provides  Insurance  against 
losses  to  tension  fund.s  cau.sed  by  invol- 
untarv  termination  of  a  plan  before  it  Is 
fully  funded,  as  in  cases  of  banlcruptcy 
or  plant  closure 

The  bill  will  avoid  a  severe  immediate 
Impact  upon  current  pension  plans  by 
permitting  various  arrangements  by 
which  such  plans  can  make  careful  tran- 
sitions in  order  to  pernnt  ea.sy  adjust- 
ment In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  authorized  to  approve  alternative 
methods  of  meeting  standards  iii  special 
cases. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  continuing 
studies  of  all  aspects  of  pension  plans, 
includint;  the  pos.siblIity  of  portability 
of  tiension  credits 

The  private  pension  system  has  done 
an  effective  lob  in  building  supplemental 
retirement  security  for  a  major  section  of 
the  Nation's  work  force  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  glaring  deficiencies  in 
the  system 

Today,    private    pension    plans    cover 
more  than  25  million  American  workers 
and  involve  assets  of  over  SlOO  billion. 
They  are  a  major  part  of  the  financial 


security  of  millions  of  working  men  and 
their  families  The  present  bill  will  re- 
quire that  this  security  be  real  and  not 
an  illusion  It  is  ti-ue  that  the  majority 
of  pension  plaris  are  secure  but  without 
the  protection  of  this  bill.  Uie  individual 
employee  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
his  plan  is  one  of  that  majority 

In  the  10  years  since  the  C.>mmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  last  studied 
pen.-^ion  plaiis.  the.se  plans  have  grown 
enormously  It  is  time  for  us  to  again 
look  at  how  pension  plaiis  are  operating 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  thus  bill  and  an  ex- 
planatory statement  of  its  provisions  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<3re  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  and  the  statement  wiJl  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record 

The  bill  S  3421  •  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  nghts  of  participants 
in  pnvate  pension  plans,  to  establish 
nrummum  standards  for  vesting  and 
funding  of  pnvate  (X'nsion  plans,  to  pro- 
vide an  insurance  program  guaranteeing 
plan  termination  protection,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Y.^r- 
BOROfcH.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title.  refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  F»ublic  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  .3421 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hau^e 
of  Repretentativey  of  the  United  States  ol 
Amer-.ca  in  Congrein  assembled.  That  this 
A.-x,  m.iy  be  cited  .is  the  "Pension  Beneltt 
Security  Act  ' 

rLNDtNCS   .\ND  POLICY 

Sec  2  I  a  I  The  Congress  finds  t.nat  pnvate 
pension  pl.ins  are  a  major  .ind  increasing 
factor  with  respect  to  the  continued  well- 
being  inU  security  o{  millions  of  employeee 
and  their  dependents,  th.it  because  of  the 
present  and  anticipated  size  and  import.mce 
of  these  plans  they  have  i  significant  bearing 
on  industrial  relations,  on  employment,  and 
on  the  national  economy,  that  owing  to  their 
interstate  character  they  h.ive  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  commerce,  that  a  large 
'."lume  of  the  activities  carried  on  by  such 
plans  are  effected  by  means  of  the  malls  and 
instrumentalities  oi  interstate  commerce: 
that  they  substiintlally  affect  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  because  they  are  afforded 
preferential  Federal  tax  treatment:  that  de- 
spite the  enorm.ius  growth  In  such  plans 
many  emplovees  with  long  years  of  employ- 
nxent  ,tre  losing  anticipated  retirement  bene- 
fits owing  to  the  lack  of  vesting  provisions  in 
such  plans,  tluit  owing  to  the  inadequacy  o: 
current  mlninium  standards,  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  plans  with  respect  to  ade- 
quate fundo  to  pay  promised  beneht-s  may  be 
endangered,  that  owing  to  the  involuntary 
termination  of  plans  before  requisite  funds 
have  been  accumulated,  employees  and  their 
dependents  h.\\'e  been  depri\ed  of  anticipated 
benefi's:  .xnd  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  emp!ove<>s  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries, for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the  free 
flow  of  commerce,  th.it  minimum  standards 
be  provided  assuring  tlie  equit.ible  char:icter 
of  such  pl.ins.  their  financial  soundness,  and 
protection  of  benefits  in  the  event  of  Invol- 
untarv  plan  termination 

(bi  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act  to  protect  interstate  commerce, 
the  Federal  taxing  power  and  the  Interests 
of  participants  in  private  pension  plans 
and  their  beneficiaries  by  Improving  the 
equitable    character    and    the    soundness    of 


such  plans  by  requiring  them  to  vest  the 
accrvied  benefit*  of  employees  with  signifi- 
cant periods  of  service,  to  meet  minimum 
standards  .if  funding,  ind  to  protect  ihe 
vested  rights  of  participants  agauist  losses 
due    t.i   involunuirv    plan    termination 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  .3  When  used  m  this  .^ct — 
la)    The  term  '  ."iecreuiry"  means  t!ie  Sec- 
retary i)f  Labor 

ibi  Tlie  term  pension  pi. in"  means  any 
plan  tund  or  prognun  which  is  communi- 
cated or  Its  benefits  described  m  writing 
U)  the  employees  .is  a  group  and  which  was 
liereto(.)re  or  is  hereafter  established  or 
maintained  by  an  employer  or  by  m  em- 
ployer together  with  m  employee  jrganiz.i- 
tlon,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  Us  par- 
ticipants or  their  beneficiaries,  by  the  pur- 
i-h.ise  ol  insurance  or  ,innuity  contracts  nr 
otherwise,  retlrenient  benelits.  including  anv 
prifit-sharlng  plan  which  provides  benefits 
at  or  ifter  retirement  providing  thai  noth- 
.ng  herein  shall  be  construed  to  include  any 
plan  lund  or  program  to  which  only  em- 
ployees contribute 

I  CI  The  term  "employee  organization" 
means  any  labor  union  or  any  organization 
of  .iny  kind  or  any  .igency  or  employee  rep- 
resent^itlon  committee,  association,  group  ..: 
plan,  m  which  employees  participate  .tiul 
which  exists  for  the  purp<ise  ;n  whole  or  m 
part.  <3f  dealing  witii  employers  concerning 
an  emplovee  pension  plan  or  other  matters 
Incidental   to  employment   relationships 

;di  The  term  emplovee  means  any  In- 
dividual employed  by  an  employer 

lei  The  term  participant"  means  any 
emplovee  ir  former  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer or  anv  member  of  an  emplovee  orga- 
nization who  IS  or  may  become  eligible  to 
receive  a  benefit  of  any  'vpe  from  a  pension 
plan,  or  whose  beneficiaries  may  be  eligible 
to  receive  .iny  such  benefit. 

(f)  The  term  "beneficiary"  means  .i  person 
designated  by  a  participant  or  by  the  terms 
of  a  pension  plan  who  is  or  may  become  en- 
titled  to   .1    benefit    'herevinder 

igi  The  t.€rm  "employer"  means  ,iny  per- 
son acting  dlrectlv  as  an  emjJloyer  or  indi- 
rectly In  the  Interest  of  an  employer  In  rela- 
tion to  a  pension  plan,  and  includes  a  group 
or  association  of  employers  acting  lur  an 
employer   In  such  capacity. 

I  hi  The  term  person"  means  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  mutual 
company,  Joint  stock  company,  trust,  unin- 
corporated organization,  association,  or  em- 
ployee organization. 

(Ii  The  term  "State"  means  .uiy  .State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  Commonwealth  ot 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  po&se.ssion  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  .is  defined  In  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  .^ct  43  USC  1331- 
1343  1 

I  J)  The  term  "administrator"  whenever 
used  in  this  Act  means — in  the  case  of  a 
pension  plan  established  or  maintained  by 
a  single  emplover  the  emplover;  in  the  case 
of  a  plan  established  or  maint.iiined  by  two 
or  more  employers  or  Jointly  by  one  or  more 
employers  and  one  or  more  emplovee  orga- 
niz;ulans.  the  association,  committee,  Joint 
board  of  trustees  or  other  >lmilar  group  o: 
representatives  of  the  parties  who  estab- 
lished or  maintained   the  plan 

•  ki  The  term  "regular  retirement  benefit" 
me.ms  only  that  benefit  pavabie  under  the 
plan  :n  t.ie  ev  ent  of  retirement  at  the  regular 
retirement  age 

(I)  fhe  term  "accrued  portion  of  the  regu- 
lar retirement  benefit  '  means — 

I  1 1  Under  a  plan  which  provides  lor  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  benefit,  that  portion  of  sucli 
benefit  which  would  have  been  payable  at 
regular  retirement  age,  computed  ts  oi  the 
d.iy  of  termination  of  employment,  as  the 
number  of  years  of  credited  "^erMce  under  the 
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IJhiii  bears  to  the  tot.il  possible  ye.irs  of 
credited  service  had  employment  continued 
u>  the  regular  retirement  age. 

i2i  Under  a  plan  which  provides  lor  bene- 
fits b.ised  solelv  upon  the  .miouni  coninb- 
uied  to  the  employee's  account,  the  .imount 
credr.ed  t  i  such  account  towards  .••egular  re- 
Tirenien;  beneht.s  .it  ihe  time  of  termination 
of  employment 

mil  The  term  regul.ir  retirement  .ige" 
means  not    Liter  than  .ige   G.'i 

ini  The  term  "vested  liabilities"  meiuis 
the  present  lalue  of  the  immediate  or  de- 
icrred  benefits  for  participants  and  their 
henchciaries  whicli  ,ire  noiilorfeltable  and  lor 
which  ,ill  conditions  ol  eligibility  have  been 
lulfilU'd  under  ihe  provisions  of  the  plan 
pnor  to  Its  •erniinatloii, 

COVERAGE 

.Sec  4  (.11  Exceiit  .is  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (bi  and  ici,  this  .Act  .shall  apply  to 
any  jH-nslon  plan  - 

ill  if  It  Is  est.;iblished  or  maintained  by 
any  employer  enguged  in  commerce  or  in  any 
industry  or  activity  .iffecllng  commerce  or  by 
such  employer  together  with  any  employee 
organization  repre.senting  employees  engaged 
In  .'ommerce  or  :n  .;ny  industry  or  :ictivlty 
.itlecting  commerce:  or 

i2i  :1  such  plan  is  established  or  main- 
tained by  any  employer  or  by  any  employer 
together  with  .tiiy  eni[)loyee  organization  and 
11.  Ill  the  course  ol  its  .ictlvities.  such  plan. 
dlre<tly  or  indirectly,  uses  any  means  or  in- 
struments ol  transportation  or  communica- 
tion in  interst  ite  commerce  or  the  malls. 

ibi  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  pension 
plan  If— 

( 1 1  such  plan  Is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  by  the  government  of  a 
Slate  or  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  by  an  agency  or  1-istrumentallty  of  any 
ol   the  foregoing: 

I  J)  such  plan  is  established  and  main- 
tained outside  the  United  States  primarily 
for  the  beiipHt  of  persons  who  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States: 

i3i  such  plan  provides  contributions  or 
benefits  !or  a  sole  proprietor  or  in  the  case  of 
a  partnership,  a  partner  who  owns  more  than 
11  percent  of  either  the  capital  interest  or  the 
profits  interest  In  such  partnership. 

ici  In  addition,  titles  II.  Ill  and  IV,  shall 
not  apply  to  riiiy  pension  plan  If — • 

I  1  I  the  plan  has  a  fixed  contribution  rate 
and  does  not  provide  an  amount  expected  to 
be  paid  ,is  a   fixed  benefit: 

I  21  the  plan  Is  a  profit-sharing  plan  which 
provides  benefits  at  or  after  retirement; 

i3)  The  plan  is  one  in  which  benefits  are 
paid  solely  from  the  general  assets  of  the  em- 
ployer 

id)  For  purposes  of  this  section —    . 

1 1 1  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States  or  between  any  State  and  any  place 
outside   thereof 

1 2 1  The  term  "industry  afTectlng  oom- 
merce "  means  any  activity,  business,  or  In- 
dustry in  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  includes  any 
activity  or  industry  "affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended. 

EITECTrVE     DATE 

Sec  5.  The  provisions  of  titles  I.  II.  and  III 
of  this  .^ct  shall  become  effective  two  years 
afer  enactment  of  this  .^ct.  The  provisions 
ol  titles  IV  and  V  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.'Vet 

TITLE  I— VESTING 

EUGIBrLITY     REgOntEMENTS 

Sec.  101.  No  pension  plan  subject  to  this 
title  which  was  adopted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  provide  as  a  condition 


for  eligibility  to  participate  in  such  plan  a 
period  of  service  longer  than  three  years  or 
an  age  higher  than  age  twenty-five  Any  pen- 
sion plan  subject  to  this  title  which  was  m 
effect  on  or  before  the  dale  of  enactment  ol 
this  Act  may  retain  its  eligibility  require- 
ments until  such  plan  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide Increased  benefits  to  liartUipant-s  .ir 
beneficiaries  or  ten  ye.irs  alter  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever  occurs  lir.-^t. 
Thereafter,  such  pension  plan  shall  comply 
with  the  eligibility  requirements  applicable 
to  pension  plans  adopted  ifter  the  date  cif 
enactment  ol  this  A^■l 

NONFORFEITABLE     BENEFITS 

Sec  102,  Every  pension  plan  subject  to 
this  title  shall  provide  tor  iionlorlellable 
rights  to  regular  retirement  benefits  when 
the  plan  has  been  m  effect  for  five  years  or 
more,  as  follows : 

lai  Present  Plans  Every  pension  iihin 
created  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing alternatives,  provide  that  the  rights 
of  emplovees  to  receive  benefits  are  nonfor- 
feitable— 

11)  After  a  .specified  period  of  service  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  as  to  that  part  ol  the 
accrued  portion  of  the  regular  retirement 
benefit  (including  benefits  provided  under 
amendment)  which  is  attributable  to  periods 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  or 

1 2)  After  a  .specified  period  of  .service  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  us  to  not  le.-s  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  entire  accrued  jxjrtlon  ol  the 
regular  retirement  benefit  (including  benefits 
provided  under  amendment  i  which  percenl- 
.oge  shall  Increa.se  at  a  rale  equivalent  to  at 
least  10  percentage  points  for  each  year  the 
plan  has  been  in  effect  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  so  that  the  (lercentagc  will  reach 
100  per  centum  no  more  than  i)  years  alter  the 
effective  date  of  this  title;  or 

|3)  After  a  .specified  period  of  service  not 
to  exceed  20  years,  as  to  the  entire  accrued 
IX)rtlon  of  the  regular  retirement  benefit  (in- 
cluding benefits  provided  under  .amend- 
ment) which  period  shall  be  reduced  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  at  least  1  year  lor  each 
year  the  plan  has  been  in  effect  ;iiter  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  so  that  10  ye.irs 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title  the  re- 
quired period  of  service  does  not  exceed  10 
years;  or 

(4)  In  accordance  with  such  other  provi- 
sions making  nonforfeitable,  ;ater  a  specified 
period  of  service,  the  entire  accrued  portion 
of  the  regular  retirement  benefit,  which  are 
approved  by  tiie  .Secretary,  after  notice  and 
oppyortunity  to  be  heard.  :ts  substantially  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section  as 
expressed  in  subsection  (ai  paragraphs  2 
and  3. 

(bi  New  Plans — Every  pension  plan  creat- 
ed on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  provide  that  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployees to  receive  benefits  shall  be  nonfor- 
feitable— 

(1)  After  a  specified  period  of  service  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  years.  ;to  to  the  entire  ac- 
crued portion  of  the  regular  retirement  bene- 
fit as  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  plan's  operation. 
which  period  shall  be  reduced  at  a  rate  equiv- 
alent to  at  least  one  year  for  each  year  ;if  ter 
the  sixth  year  of  the  jjlan's  operation,  so  that 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  plan's  operation, 
the  required  period  of  service  does  not  ex- 
ceed ten  years;  or 

(2)  After  a  specified  period  of  service  not 
to  exceed  ten  vearF.  as  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
entire  accrued  portion  ol  the  regular  retire- 
ment benefit  as  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  pl.an's 
operation,  which  percentage  shall  Increase  at 
a  rate  equivalent  to  at  least  10  percentage 
points  for  each  year  the  plan  has  been  in 
effect  after  the  sixth  year  of  the  plan's 
operation,  so  that  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
plan's  operation,  the  entire  accrued  portion 
of  the  regular  retirement  benefit  shall  be 
nonforfeitable  after  a  period  of  service  not 
to  exceed  ten  yeau-s. 


■  ci  Col  1  KcnvE  Barcainim;  .Agreements.- - 
With  respect  to  a  pension  plan  created  or 
operated  under  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment in  existence  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  .Act  but  due  to  expire  after  the 
i-lfcrtivi'  ilate  ol  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
I  his  title  shall  apply  after  the  expiration 
date  of  such  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment but  in  no  event  later  than  one  year 
.ilti-r  -ill-  clfiTtiM'  (late  ,it  ilu.t  title 

Id)  Period  or  Service. — In  computing  the 
period  of  service  under  the  plan,  an  em- 
ployee's entire  service  with  the  employer 
contributing  to  or  maintaining  the  plan  shall 
be  considered,  except  the  following  may  be 
disregarded — 

(I  I    service    jiricr    to    a^e    twcui  y-li\  p; 

(21  service  during  which  the  employee 
declined  to  contribute  tti  a  plan  requiring 
employee  contributions; 

(3i  service  with  a  prfdece.s.sor  ■  (t  tlie  em- 
ployer '■oninhutini;  to  or  inaintalnlng  the 
plan  1  except  where  the  jjlan  of  the  prpde<es- 
.sor  ha.s  been  (  (intinuetl  m  effect  by  the  suc- 
■  •essor  I'mjjloyer ) ,  and 

(4i  service  brr>ken  by  iieriivds  of  suspen- 
sion il  ernplovmeni.  proMdcd  thai  the  nile(S 
^'ow•rIllng  such  breaks  in  serMce  ,ire  not  un- 
rciusuiiablf  or  .irbnrarv  a.s  deicrniiiifd  under 
re^ulallon  oi  the  .Secretary 

if(  Provisions  Df:ai  ing  With  Poreeiti'he 
mE  i3E.N-Ei.TTs-  Nothing  ■omaliKKl  in  this  Title 
shall  be  construed  lo  dls,(ll((W  any  jilan  pro- 
M.slon  — 

(  1  I  milking  beiiellt.s  forfeitable  lor  mis- 
conduct such  .LS.  theft.  dishoiH'Stv  or  divulg- 
ing the  emplover'-i  Irade  secreKs  lo  competl- 
to.'s,  proMdt'd  thai  such  pro\lsions  are  not 
iinrc;us(>nal)lp  nr  .irbitrarv  as  dctprnnncd  uii- 
(ier  reKUlallon  of  the  Secretary;  or 

(2l  adopted  pursuant  to  regiilalions  of  the 
.Secretary  of  the  'lYejtsury  or  his  delegate  to 
preclude  discruniiiallon  m  the  cent  ..l  early 
tcrminaiion  of  a  plan. 

( I  I  Co.ntribi  TORY  Pi.ANS-  -No  pension  plan 
subject  to  this  ritle  lo  which  emjilovpes  con- 
iribute  shall  jirovlde  for  forleiUire  of  benefits 
winch  .iccrued  during  partk-lpallon  in  the 
plan  by  the  emplovee  and  which  were  attrlb- 
ui:iblp  to  employer  contributions,  solely  be- 
cause of  withdrawal  by  such  employee  of 
.tinounis  aitrlbmable  to  his  own  coiurlbu- 
tlons, 

IlISTRIBmoN    OF    .NONFORF-EITABl.E    liE.NEFITS    TO 
TERMI.NATING    I'ARTIl  IPANTS 

.Sec.  103.  (ai  .Nonforfeitable  benehts  ac- 
crued by  terminating  participants  may  be 
distnbuted  In  the  manner  .set  forth  in  the 
plan,  provided  that  distribution  of  such 
benefits  ---liall  commence  no  later  than  the 
regular  retirement  age  and  that  such  bene- 
lits are  paid  in  the  .same  form  .'is  rotirpment 
oeneiits  are  paid. 

•  b)  The  administrator  shall,  upon  ter- 
mlnatloi^  of  a  vested  participant's  employ- 
ment prior  to  regular  retlrpment  .ige.  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educ.itlon  and 
Welfare  such  Information  as  ^he  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  to  facilitate  notification 
of  vested  rights  to  such  participants  or  their 
beneficiaries.  The  Secretarv  of  Labor  shall 
rcimtaiirse  'he  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  for  use  by  the  latter  of  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  In  the  performance  of 
his   functions  under  this  subsection. 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    VESTING    STANDARDS 

Sec.  104.  Whenever  the  .Secretary  finds  It 
neces.sary  or  appropriate  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  he  may  re- 
quire a  certificate  of  approval  with  respect 
to  the  vesting  provisions  of  any  pension 
plan.  Denial  of  any  such  certificate  shall  be 
by  order  of  the  Secretary,  and  only  after 
reasonable  opportunity  for  hearing.  A  cer- 
tificate of  approval  shall  be  issued  by  the 
.Secretary  when  he  determines  that  the  vest- 
ing provisions  In  question  do  not  violate  the 
requirements  of  this  title.  Whenever  a  cer- 
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uacatc  I'f  approval  Is  required  for  any  pen- 
slDD  pUn.  It  shHil  be  unlawful  for  the  ad- 
ministrator of  any  such  plan  to  maintain  or 
opt>rat*  surh  plan  unlesa  a  certlflcate  baa 
been  obtained 

TITLB  II     PUNDINO 

n'N^DING     SCHIDL-LE 

SBC  201.  I  a)  OcNERAL  RfLE— Every  pen- 
sion plan  subject  to  this  title  shall- 

(  1 )  Provide  for  contributions  to  the  plan 
In  amounts  r.ecessary  to  meet  an  ;vmount 
equal  to  the  normal  cost  since  inception  of 
the  plan  plus  Interest  on  any  unfuntled  past 
service  costs. 

<2i  Maintain  a  minimum  ratio  of  assets 
ta  vosted  iKibiUtles  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule 

The  ratio  of  aAsets 
•o     vested     liabilities 

If 'he  plan  has  been  shall  be  at  least  In 
In  effect  (In  years)  fif-r  centum  i 

5  30 

8  34 

7  38 

8  sa 

9    8«' 

10    40 

11    44. 

12-  -- 4*; 

13  :-- , »' 

14    » ,.._     M 

15    . «0 

la  --    M 

17    , 48 

18 73 

19  - 78 

20    _ 80| 

21    -.._     84 

22    88 

23    _ 93 

24 99 

25    100 

b  I  SfrciAL  Pnovisiov  for  Plans  Ptv'e  or 
More  Ye.mis  Old — In  the  c:».se  of  a  plan  which 
^n  "he  efTecrivp  date  of  this  title  has  been 
In  effect  for  five  or  more  years  the  ;idmlnl>- 
'rator.  when  he  flies  the  flrst  funding  status 
report  required  by  section  202  of  this  Act. 
mav  choose  as  the  required  funding  ratio — 

(II  the  ratio  -specified  bv  the  schedule  In 
>ubsectlon  i  a(  *  2i .  (jr 

(2i  the  actual  ftindlng  ratio  of  the  plan 
Beiflnnlnit  wrh  the  ratio  thus  chosen  The 
reqMlre<I  r-itlu  shall  Increase  bv  3  percentage 
pcln's  each  vear  for  the  next  Ave  vears  ,ind 
4  pen-enrage  points  each  vear  'hereafter  until 
'he  ratio  becomes  100  percent 

CI  Special  Provision  tor  P' ans  Less 
T^nN  Pt\'e  Years  Old— A  plan  which  on  the 
efffc'lve  date  of  this  title  has  been  In  elTect 
for  less  than  Ave  years  shall  become  svibject 
'o  'ai  2  I  above  as  so<3n  iis  the  pinn  has  been 
in  effect  fiT  five  vears  The  options  provided 
In  subsection  ib>  shall  be  available  'o  a 
pUn  In  this  category  except  that  the  time 
Allowed  for  increasing  the  required  ratio  bv 
<  percentage  Dolnts  each  year  shall  t>e  lim- 
ited to  a  period  equal  to  the  number  of  years 
the  plan  has  been  In  effect  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date   j{  this  title 

d>  Specul  Provision  for  Plan  .Amend- 
ments—If.  ifter  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  a  plan  which  has  been  In  existence  for 
five  or  more  vears  Is  amended  with  a  resulting 
increase  In  vested  liabilities,  the  administra- 
tor may  adjust  the  required  funding  sched- 
ule according  to  one  of  the  following 
niethixls 

•  I  1  The  plan's  funding  ratio  may  be  de- 
■re>4sed  In  proportion  to  the  ratio  which  the 
additional  vested  liabilities  bear  to  'he  total 
vested  liabilities  after  '.he  amendment  The 
resulting  ratio  will  be  Increased  each  vear 
by  percentage  piDlnt  Increments  according  to 
the  applicable  funding  rate  specified  In  sub- 
section   a  I  I  2i  or  lb) 

'2  I:  the  amendment  results  In  a  2.S  prr 
■entum  or  greater  increase  in  vested  liabili- 
ties   the  portion  of  vested  liabilities  created 


bv  the  ameudnient  inav  be  regurdetl  Ms  .i  new- 
plan  subject  to  the  funding  schedule  imposed 
by  »ub6«<'tlon  (a)i2  In  this  case,  the  iiU- 
mlnistrator  shall  lce«»p  separate  records  for 
aacertrtiiung  the  funding  status  of  "he  vested 
llablUues  created  by  the  .unetidment. 

rtTNDlNC    STATUS    REPORTS 

Sec  202  lai  Within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
davs  after  the  end  of  the  plan's  first  fl-ecal 
year  during  which  It  Is  subject  to  section 
201 1  ai  (2) .  .md  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  alter  the  end  of  each  third  ftscal  year 
thereafter,  or  within  one  hundred  and  iifty 
days  after  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  :n  which 
the  phm  IS  amended  so  as  to  increase  vested 
liabilities,  the  administrator  of  the  plan  shall 
file  with  'he  ."s«»cretary,  a  statement  contain- 
ing the  following  Information 

I  1 )  the  amount  of  normal  ''ost  since  In- 
ception of  -he  pl.m  plus  interest  on  any  un- 
funded past  service  costs; 

(2i  the  total  amount  of  the  plan's  vested 
liabilities  at  t.he  close  of  lt«  preceding  flscal 
year: 

i3i  the  assets  held  bv  the  plan  a«  of  the 
close  of  u«  preceding  Hscal  year  valued  at 
market  value  or  bv  .mv  other  inethfKl  ap- 
proved bv  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  regula- 
tion; 

(4i  the  number  of  years  the  plan  h&s  ;jeen 
m  effect; 

5 1  a  statement  of  the  amount,  if  anv,  bv 
which  the  assets  held  bv  t.he  plan  either  ex- 
ce«d  or  fall  below  riic  tunouiu  of  assets  re- 
quired in  order  for  the  plan  to  meet  the 
funding  ratio  required  under  section  201 
lai (2) ; 

I  tS  I  such  other  Information  determined  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  to  be  Me'essarv 
for  adetjuate  disclosure  of  a  plan's  :undln<; 
status 

(bi  At  :>uch  tunes  as  the  administrator  ol 
a  plan  subject  to  this  title  is  ret|Ulred  to 
tUe  a  report  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
(.a)  above,  the  administrator  shall  make 
available  to  each  person  having  a  vested 
'jenellt  such  report,  by  posting  such  report 
in  a  Dr<imlnent  location  (it  the  employer's 
place  or  places  of  business  or  through  such 
other  means  that  will  injure  that  persons 
with  vested  benefits  have  adetiuate  access 
to  such  Information. 

ENrORCEMENT  OP  rtTNDINO  STANDARDS 

Sec  2u3  ai  When  the  contributions  :o  a 
pension  plan  :.iil  below  amounts  necessary 
to  meet  the  reqiurements  of  section 
201 1  ai  ill  the  Secretary  bhall  require  by 
order,  alter  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, 'hut  the  administrator  take  such  steps 
1L5  the  Secretary  shall  tlnd  necessary  to 
guarantee  that  the  rights  of  each  participant 
"o  'jenefttA  accrued  to  the  date  ol  sui  h  failure 
to  make  appropriate  contributions,  to  the 
extent  then  funded,  or  the  rights  of  each 
participant  lo  the  amounts  credited  to  his 
account  as  such  time,  are  nonforfeitable  In 
the  event  of  the  participant's  terminatlork, 
except  that  nonforfeitable  benefits  resulting 
other  than  through  operation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  take'pnuTHy  over  nonforfeitable 
benefits  resulting  exclusively  from  operation 
of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  allo- 
cation of  plan  issets  or  distribution  to  par- 
ticipants. 

I  b  I  When  a  pension  plan's  ratio  of  assets 
to  vested  llaDiUtles  falls  below  the  funding 
ratio  requir*'d  by  e.ection  20lia)i2)  as  de- 
termined by  i!;e  Secretary — 

(It  the  plans  vested  liabilities  shall  not 
be  Increased  by  an  .tmendment  until  the 
plan's  actual  funding  rauo  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  required  funding  ratio; 
and 

'2)  the  admmistnitor  shall  inlorm.  m 
wntlng.  each  person  ha'.  Ing  a  vested  beneht 
as  to  iAi  tlie  imovmt  o!  his  \estcd  bene- 
fit. iBi  the  poruon  ot  tus  vested  benefit 
protected  by  assets  and  Insurance,  and  iC) 
the  portion  ut  his  vested  benefit  not  pro- 
tected by  aseets  and  insurance    Such  reports 


.sh.ill  be  matte  .iiiiaially  uiilil  the  plans 
.tctual  t\indlii^  r.iuo  is  equal  to  or  greater 
th.ui   the   required   funding  ratio: 

iJi  the  adnunistratxir  .shall  make  such  lU- 
dltlonal  repor'-b  lu  the  Secretary  .is  the  Sec- 
retary may  bv  rule  or  regulation  prescribe 
to  .lid  In  the  enforcement  of  this  title. 

ici  When  ,1  pension  plan's  r.aio  of  .isset.s 
to  veetPd  liabilities  falls  below  the  fundliit; 
ratio  required  bv  .section  201iai(2t  lor  hvt- 
coiLswutlve  years  the  SecreUirv  -hall  require 
by  order,  after  notice  <ind  opporttuuty  :i.r 
hearing,  that  the  adnuiustrator  take  .sinh 
steps  as  the  Secretary  .shall  find  'lecessarv 
to  suspend  lurther  .locunnilatum  o*  \esTc<l 
liabilities  until  such  time  its  'he  lundmg  fle- 
flclency  has  been  removed:  Proiidfd  'lou- 
cjcr,  That  the  Secretary  may.  after  notice 
and  opportuMltv  lor  hearing  order  the  ac- 
tion specified  herein  -o  be  tiikcn  at  ain  tlinf 
after  a  funding  deficiency  has  occurred  but 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
whenever,  in  his  discretion,  .-uch  .ictlon  ;s 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  p.tr- 
tlctpants  The  Secretary  may  by  order  re- 
voke or  modify  anv  order  previously  made 
under  this  sub.iectlon.  if  after  notice  .ind 
opportunltv  for  hearing,  he  finds  that  the 
(■lrrumst.tii(  es  upon  which  the  order  vva.^ 
predicated  do  not  e.xlst. 

id)  During  .my  time  that  a  pension  pl,.ii 
is  m  suspended  status  pursuant  to  action 
taken  under  subsection  )ci.  the  Secretarv 
whenever  he  finds  it  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  p.irtlclpanis  may,  .ifter  notice 
and  opportunity  for  heannt  require  bv  or- 
der th.it  the  plan  terminate  ,tnd  wind  op 
its  affairs  m  accordance  vnth  the  provision,'^ 
of  title  III  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Pension  Benefit   Insurance  Curp^iratlon. 

TITLE   III— VESTED  LIABILIT\' 

IN.SITRANCE 

INSfRANCE    ClOVERAGE 

Sec.  301  lai  Every  pension  plan  required 
to  meet  a  specified  funding  ratio  in  accord- 
ance with  section  201,aii2i  of  this  Act 
shall  obtain  Insuranc  covering  unfunded 
vested  Ilabllltle«i  to  protect  partlclpant-s  and 
beneficiaries  .igalnst  possible  loss  of  vested 
benefits  arising  from  an  essentl.Tllv  invol- 
untary termln:itlon  of  the  plan  The 
amount  of  insurance  shall  be  the  plan's 
vested   liabilities   less   the   greater  of — " 

(1)  90  percent  "f  the  assets  needed  to 
meet  the  funding  ratio  required  under  sec- 
tion 2m  I  a  1  ( 2 )    or 

(21    90  percent  of  the  plan's  actual  i-sets 

(hi  The  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration shall  Issue  a  cer'lflcate  of  irisur- 
ance  coverage  to  each  plan  administrator 
after  receipt  bv  the  Corporation  from  the 
Secretary  of  i  copy  of  the  statement  re- 
quired by  section  202(ai  A  plan's  Insuran'-e 
coverage  shall  be  continuous  from  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  the  certificate  until  cancelled 

(ci  The  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration shall  not  Insure- - 

in  any  uniunded  vested  liabilities  cre- 
ated bv  a  plan  amendment  -^i-hlch  took  ef- 
fect within  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding  termination   of   the   plan;    or 

1 2)  any  tmfunded  -.ested  liabilities  re- 
stiltlng  from  the  participation  in  the  plan 
by  a  participant  owning  10  percent  <>r  more 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  employer  con- 
tributing to  the  plan  or  by  anv  participant 
owning  a  10  percent  or  more  Interest  m  a 
partnership  contributing  to  the  plan 

PREMrCMS 

Sec  302.  lai  Each  plan  .shall  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  Insurance  under  this  title  at  such 
uniform  rates  prescribed  by  -he  PeiLsioti 
Benel.t  Insurance  Corporation,  based  upon 
the  amount  of  unfunded  vested  liability 
which  Is  to  be  insured  aid  upfin  such  other 
fac'ors  us  the  Corporation  deteriniiies  to  be 
appropriate  The  premium  for  the  initial 
three-year  period  shall  be  not  more  than  0  6 
!>ercent  of  the  .tmouiit  Insured 

(b)    Should    any    admimstrator   of   a   plan 
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subject  t<i  this  title  fall  to  pay  any  premiums 
required  to  be  paid  under  subsection  (a), 
'he  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  elve  the  administrator  of  the  plan  not 
less  than  thirty  days  notice  of  intention  to 
cancel  insurance  unless  the  premium  Is  paid 
by  the  end  of  such  period.  If  the  unpaid  pre- 
mium Is  not  paid  by  the  end  of  such  period, 
the  Corpwrntlon  .shall  cancel  the  plan's  cer- 
illicaU'  of  insurance  .aid  the  plan  shall  give 
notice  of  such  cancellation  to  each  person 
entitled  to  a  vested  benefit  under  the  plan. 

CLAIMS    PROCEDURE 

Sec  303  111  I  Tlie  administrator  of  a.  plan 
insured  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  file  a  claim  with  the  Pension  Benefit 
Insurance  Corporation  In  the  event  the  plan 
is  terminated  for  re,^sons  of  financial  diffi- 
culty or  bankruptcy,  plant  closing,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary,  or  stich  other  reasons  as 
'he  Corporation  by  regulation  shall  specify 
as  reflecting  an  essentially  involuntary  plan 
termination  Tlie  C-orporaUon  shall  be  au- 
tharl7-ed  to  honor  such  claim  up  to  the  limits 
prescribed  by  section  304  If  It  finds  that  the 
as.sets  of  the  plan  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  vested  liabilities. 

(bl  Cl.ilms  shall  be  made  as  specified  In 
the  rules  ,ind  remilations  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Insurance  Corporation  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  also  require  the  ixdmlnlstrator  who 
files  a  claim  to  submit  proof  of  .ill  facts 
necessary  to  establish  a  claim,  but  In  any 
event,  the  Corporation  mav  in  its  discretion 
independently  make  such  investigation  .as 
tn.iv  be  necessary  for  it  to  determine  the 
\alidlty  of  ,aiy  claim.  Tlie  Corporation  shall 
require  the  payment  of  .ny  contributions 
owing  to  the  plan  ond  required  to  meet  the 
funding  ratio  specified  in  sectlrn  201(a)(2) 
of  this  .Act  und  mav  sue  'o  recover  such  con- 
tributions on  behalf  d  the  plan  in  connec- 
tion with  settlintt  .iiiv  claim 

(c)  The  Pension  Benefit  instirance  Corpo- 
ration .shall  give  wTltten  notice  to  the  admin- 
istrator of  its  decision  on  any  cl aim.  Upon 
notice  that  a  f].,tm  will  b"  hrinored  the  nd- 
tninl.'itrator  shall  Vvlnd  up  the  aff.'iirs  of  the 
plan  by  arranging  for  the  purch.ise  of  sinele 
premium  .ainultles  from  a  qualified  life  In- 
s.irance  (Y>mpvny  tor  each  person  entitled  to 
vested  benefits,  or  bv  making  stich  other  ar- 
rangements tor  the  distribution  of  vested 
benefits  as  the  Corporation  may  by  regttla- 
'ion  approve  as  pro- idlng  udeqtiate  prot-ec- 
'.lon  to  por:>ons  with  vested  benefits.  The  ad- 
ministrator shall  lie  iillowed  •  reasonable  pe- 
riod in  which  to  liquid. t(-  the  assets  of  the 
plan.  Upon  comnletln.-  the  process  of 
liquidation  he  shall  thereafter  submit  tx3  the 
Corporation,  within  such  ;")erlod  specified  by 
reculitlon  of  the  Corporation.  ,a  olan  termin- 
ation report.  .Siich  report  shall  fully  disclose 
the  .amount  of  the  vested  benefit  paysble  to 
each  person  under  the  terms  of  the  plan  as 
of  the  date  the  plan  was  terminated,  the 
riniotint  realized  from  liquidating  assets,  the 
,iggregate  amount  of  funds  needed  to  pur- 
chase Mnale  premium  annuities  to  provide 
the  vested  benefit  to  which  each  person  Is 
entitled  under  the  terms  rf  the  plan,  and 
such  addition  tl  information  .ts  mav  be  pre- 
scribed bv  rules  of  the  Corporation.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  plan  termination  report,  the 
Corporation  shall  direct  the  purchase  of  an- 
nuities ir  authorize  the  implementation  of 
such  other  .ipproved  arrangement  for  dis- 
tributing vested  benefits,  and  pay  the  claim 
for  Insurance  in  the  amount  authorized  un- 
der this  Title. 

PAYMENT  or  CLAIMS 

Sec.  304.  The  amount  of  Insurance  payable 
under  a  valid  claim  shall  be  the  difference 
between  the  realized  value  of  the  as-sets  of 
the  plan  and  the  amount  of  vested  liabilities, 
limited  to  the  amount  of  Insurance  deter- 
mined under  section  301  at  the  time  the 
plan  was  terminated;  provided  that. 

■  ai  in  any  case  where  a  plan  would  be 
entitled  to  relief  under  section  502  of  this 
.Act    with    respect    to    meeting    the    funding 


ratio  specified  in  section  201iii)  (2i  if  it  were 
not  it-rmlnallng.  s\uh  relief  may  be  ac- 
corded to  the  plan  upon  termination  and  the 
.imount  of  insurance  to  be  [)aid  shall  be 
adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  relief 
so  provided;  except  that  no  relief  in  this 
connection  shall  be  accorded  where  the  only 
basis  presented  lor  .such  relief  is  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the  plan; 

(bt  In  any  ca.se  where  Pension  Benefit 
Insurance  Corporation  is  unable  to  recover 
any  contributions  or  portions  thereof  owing 
to  "a  terminating  pension  plan  U)  meet  the 
funding  ratio  specified  in  section  201  (ui  (2), 
the  amount  ol  mstirunce  to  be  paid  shall  be 
adjusted  to  take  into  nccount  such  unpaid 
contributions 

(ci  in  any  case  where  .i  plan  Is  terminated 
iLS  the  result  of  the  closing  of  a  plant  of  an 
employer  contributing  to  such  jilan  and  the 
vested  liabilities  of  such  t^rmln.ited  plan  are 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  vested  liabilities 
of  all  the  pension  plans  maintained  by  such 
eniployer.  such  employer  shall  be  liable  to 
reimburse  the  Peii.slon  benefit  In.surance 
Corporation  lor  any  insurance  paid  by  the 
Corporation  in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  pre- 
sented by  such  terminated  plan,  and  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  sue  -uch  em- 
[jloyer  to  recover  the  amount  ol  any  un- 
))ald  liability  lawfully  payable  under  this 
provision 

t;NINSt  RED  I'l.ANS 

Sec.  305.  It  shall  he  unlawiul  for  any  ad- 
inlnistrnU)r  ol  u  fxlan  subject  lo  this  ritle 
to  maintain  or  ui>eri.te  svich  a  plan  with- 
out the  certificate  lA  insurance  required 
by  this  Title. 

TITLE  IV— PEN.SION  BENEFIT  INSUHANCE 
CORPORATION 

creation    of    PENSION    lirNErlT    INSl'RANCl. 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  401.  Tliere  is  hereby  created  a  Pen.^ion 
Benefit  Insurance  Corporation  i  hereiu.ilter 
referred  to  as  the  "Corporation")  which  shall 
Insure  the  vested  liabilities  of  jiension  plans 
subject  to  Title  III.  Such  corpor.uion  shall 
be  an  agency  .aid  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  Department  of 
I^abor.  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  ol  Labor.  Tlie 
principal  office  of  the  Ci^rporatlon  shall  be 
in  the  District  ol  Columbia  but  there  may 
be  established  agencies  or  branch  offices  else- 
where In  the  United  States  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 

general     iOWERS     'F     CORPORATION 

Sec.  402.  The  Corporation — 

(ai  Shall  have  mcccssion  in  its  corporate 
name. 

lb)  May  adoj-.t.  .ilter  I'nd  use  a  (  orporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judlcialiy  noticed. 

(c)  May  enter  into  and  carry  out  such 
contracts  or  agreements  as  are  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 

(d)  May  sue  and  be  sued,  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  states  or  its  territories 
or  possessions  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  which  courts  shall  have  exclu- 
sive original  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  of  all  suit^ 
brought  by  or  against  the  Corporation. 

(e)  May  adopt.  ..mend  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules  and  regulations  troverning  the  manner 
In  which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  pKJwers  vested  in  It  may  be  exercised. 

(f)  Shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
United  states  malls  in  the  same  manner  and 
tiponthe  same  conditions  as  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 

(g)  Shall  have  power  when  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Title  III,  to  make 
Investigations  and  in  connection  therewith  to 
enter  such  places  and  Inspect  such  records 
and  accounts  and  question  such  persons  as 
the  Corporation  may  deem  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  facts  relative  thereto.  For  the 
purpose  of  any  investigation  provided  for 
herein,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10 
(relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 


the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments) of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  .Act 
I  !  .September  Iti  11)14,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
49,  50)  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the 
lurlsdlctlon,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  orticers  designated  by  the 
Cirporation 

ih)  Shall  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necessity  lor  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  whlcli  they  .~h.ill 
be  incurred,  allowed  and  paid,  .subject  to 
provisions  of  law  specifically  aiipllcabh  to 
wholly   owned  government  corporations 

ill  Shall  have  such  powers  .is  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of 
the  jjowers  specific, illv  vested  m  the  Ci>rpo- 
ration  .md  all  such  incident, il  powers  .iK  .ire 
customary  in  corporations  generally. 

spr.riFic  I'owtJis  of  corporatio.v 
Sec.  403-  In  the  lulhllment  of  Its  purposes 
and  in  c.irrying  out  its  annual  budget  jjro- 
^rams  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  Government  C(jr- 
!)r,rntl(m  Ctmtrol  Act.  the  Corporation  is  lui- 
ih.iri/.ed  to  use  its  general  jjowers  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Title  III  ol 
this  Act  to — 

la)  Establish  adequate  jjremlum  rates  to 
(liver  the  insurance  of  vested  liabilities  of 
private  pension  plans  and  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Corporation.  In  deter- 
mining such  premium  rates,  tlie  Corporation 
-li.iU  consult  with  the  Technical  .Advisory 
Committee  on  Pension  Beiiefit  Insurance 
established  by  section  405. 

l.)  Establish  jjrocedures  lor  the  appllca- 
tlwM,  renewal  and  cancellation  ^f  insurance, 
including  the  prescribing  of  such  l<irms  .aid 
reports  as  may  be  necessary  nr  appropriate 
t  ■   implement  such   procedures. 

(Ci  Collect  premiums  .aid  manage  .ind 
w.\est  the  lunds  of  the  Corporation. 

■  di  Adjust  and  jiay  claims  for  insurance 
under   rules   jirescribed    by   the   Cwrp<jration. 

le)  Conduct  research,  surveys  laid  investi- 
gations relating  to  pension  plan  insurance 
and  .issemble  data  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
1. slung  sound  bases  for  insurance, 

if)  Bring  an  action  In  the  jiroper  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  United  States 
.  ,,urt  of  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
•  ■'.  'he  United  States,  to  enjoin  any  acts  or 
j)ractlces  that  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  Title  III  or  IV  or  of  any  regula- 
tion or  order  Lssued  thereunder,  or  obtain 
.itiV  other  appropriate  relief,  ,uid  the  United 
St.ites  district  courts  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  .shall  have  Juris- 
diction for  cause  shown,  to  restrain  v-lola- 
tions  of  Title  III  or  "Htle  IV  .aid  provide 
!or  any  other  aijproprlate  relief. 

ig)  Carry  out  such  other  functions  as  are 
requ.red  by  this  Act  and  a^i  Congress  may 
specifically  .lUthoriM  or  provide  lor. 

lENSIO.N    BENEFIT    INSVRANrF    FfND 

Sec,    404,    'Hi     Tliere     is     hereby     created 

Within  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  pen- 
sion benefit  insurance  ■  herealter  in  this 
section  called  "the  f  und"  i  'A'hlch  shall  be 
available  lo  the  Corporation  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  Title. 
,bi  Tliere  is  hereby  autlionzed  to  be  ap- 
jiropnated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
jjrovide  capital  lor  the  fund.  All  am.ounts 
received  as  premiums  and  .my  other  moneys, 
propertv,  ur  assets  aerived  irom  operations  in 
connection  with  this  Title  shall  be  deposited 
m  the  lund. 

ic)  -All  claims,  expenses  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operation  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  Title  shall  be  paid  :rom  the  fund. 
From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  shall  pay 
from  the  fund  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  interest  on  the  cumulative 
amount  o?  appropriations  [irovided  as  cap- 
it.al  to  the  fund,  less  the  average  undisbursed 
cash  balance  m  the  fund  during  the  year. 
The  rate  of  such  interest  shall  be  determined 
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oy  cn»  secretary  of  the  Treaeury,  talcing  into 
■i^nsi<Jeriiu^>n  the  nver^tge  niarket  yleid  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  each  rtacal  year  on 
'JuicitaiiUln<  marketable  Treaaury  obliga- 
tions Interest  paymenla  may  be  deferred 
with  the  approval  of  the  ^Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  any  interest  paynients  so  de- 
feired  shall  Iherusel^es  bear  interest 

BO4R0      .r    DIRElT'iRS       rBCHN:C*L    ADVtSfiRY 
I  OM  MlTTEl 

-^f.r  405  lai  The  management  u(  the 
(■  'r:><)rBtirin  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of 
U  •■  tors  I  hereinafter  referred  to  a«  the 
H  .u-d  '  The  Board  ^hall  oi>nsl«t  of  the 
Se.retar!es  of  Labc  r  md  Commerce  ex  officio 
and  three  other  DirecUTs  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  ''On- 
aent  jf  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  of  the  Board  from  ivmong 
the  three  Directors  he  appoints  Of  the  first 
three  Dlrect<^>rs.  one  shall  be  app<jlnted  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  2  years;  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed 'o  serve  .'or  ;i  term  of  4  years,  one 
sh.ii;  be  .ippolnted  to  serve  for  a  term  of  6 
years  Thereafter,  upon  ^^e  expiration  of  the 
term  of  ortloe  each  succeeding  Director  shall 
be  apptdnted  to  serve  for  a  term  of  6  years 
N 't  more  than  three  o:  the  members  of  such 
Board  if  Directors  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  pcMitlcal  party  Each  appointed  Dlrect<:>r 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $150 
per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  of  the  Board,  and  may  be 
all'jwed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  ;ieu  if  subsistence.  a«  authorized  by  5 
Use  5703  for  persons  >n  the  government 
employed  Intermittently,  except  that  any 
•  ii.-h  Director  who  holds  another  office  or  po- 
sition under  the  Kederal  Government  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation  A 
ma,'onty  of  the  directors  shall  r-onstltute  a 
quorum  of  the  Board  and  action  shall  be 
taKen  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present. 

D I  In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
there  shall  be  a  Technical  Advisory  Comnut- 
tee  -n  Pension  Benefit  Itisurance  which  shall 
consist  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  U>e 
Se-retarv  of  Commerce,  to  advise  and  con- 
sul: with  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Title.  The 
Secretarv  shall  select  for  appointment  to  the 
Committee  individuals  who  are,  by  reason  of 
training  or  experience  or  both  famllur  wl*h 
and  competent  to  deal  with  problems  in- 
volving employees'  pension  plans  and  prob- 
lenis  relating  to  the  Insurance  of  such  plans 
Meiiit5er->  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ap- 
p-i::."ed  tor  a  term  'of  two  years  Members 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rute  of  JIOO  per 
day  !or  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  Committee  and  while  serving 
awav  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  mav  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluuuig  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
^luthort^ed  by  5  L"  3  C  5703  for  persons  In 
ti.e  government  employed  intermittently 
The  Committee  shall  meet  at  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  cull  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  shall  serve 
iia  Chairman  i>(  the  Committee  Meetings 
shall  be  called  by  such  Chairman  not  less 
often  than  twice  a  year 

PERSONXel.    or   CCRPO«.*TIO> 

Sec  40t)  The  Corporation  shall  appoint 
and  nx  the  C"impensatlon  of  such  officers 
af  jrneys  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  -he  conduct  of  Its  business  m  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  oj  title  5.  United 
States  Code  governing  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  chapter  31  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  33  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  dasstflcdtion  and  General  Schedule 
pav  rates,  and  may  obtain  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  m  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  equivalent  for  GS-18 


COOPCaATtON     WITH    OTHCK    <>(JVCIINMENTAL 

ACii.M.lt:i 
Srx  407    The  provisions  of  section  509  shall 
be  applicable  Ui  the  Corporation. 

IMVBSTMCNT    OF    FUNDS      X 

Sec  408  All  money  ^if  the  Corporation, 
except  Appropriated  funds,  may  be  invested 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  m 
i>bllgaiion»  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  bv   the  United  States 

T.*X    EXEMPTION 

See  409  The  O^rporutlon  including  Its 
franchise,  its  capital  reserves,  and  surplus. 
and  Its  income  and  property  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  imposed  by  any  State, 
county  municipality  or  sutxllvlslon  Uiereof. 
except  nothing  herein  exempt.s  from  taxation 
any  real  property  acquired  and  held  by  the 
Corporation 

RECORDS,     ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec  410  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
maintatu  complete  and  accurate  books  of 
account  and  shall  ale  annually  with  the 
Secretary  ■  !  Latxjr  a  complete  report  as  to 
the  business  if  the  C«>rp«>ratlon  a  copy  of 
which  shall  be  forwarded  bv  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  the  President  Jor  transmission  to 
the  Congress 

OOVER.NME.NT    CORPORATIO.N    CONTROL    AtT 

Sec  411  The  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (59  Stat.  597. 
31  use  841).  as  applicable  to  wholly  owned 
government  corporations,  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Corporation 

TITXJ:  V  .ADMINISTRATION  tl'IVIL  PRO- 
CEEDINOS.  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PRO- 
VISIONS 

RI'LXS    AND    RECt'LATTONS 

Sec  501  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  .is  he  hnds  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
titles  I,  II  and  V  Among  other  things,  such 
rules  and  regulations  may  define  accouutaug. 
technical  and  trade  terms  used  in  such  pro- 
visions; and  may  prescribe  the  form  and  de- 
tail of  all  reports  required  to  be  made  under 
such  provisions,  and  may  provide  for  the 
Steeping  of  books  and  records  ,ind  for  the  in- 
spection of  such  books  .itid  records 

VARIATIONS,  APPEAL.S  BOARD 

Sec  502  <  II  Prixedi'Re  rr.R  Variations  — 
The  Secretary  ou  lus  jwn  motion  or  after 
having  received  the  petition  of  an  adminis- 
trator may.  .liter  giving  interested  persons 
an  opjjortunltv  to  be  heard,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsections  ibi 
or  I  CI  below,  prescribe  .in  alternative  method 
for  satisfying  the  requirements  of  titles  I 
or  II.  or  both  with  respect  to  any  pension 
plan  or  .iny  tvpe  of  pen.sion  plan  subject  to 
this  Act 

(bi  General  Ri'le  tor  Granting  Varia- 
tions — The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an  al- 
ternative methixl  lor  satistying  the  require- 
ments of  titles  I  or  II,  or  both,  for  such 
limited  periods  of  time  as  is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
.^ct  and  which  will  provide  .idequate  protec- 
tion to  the  participants  and  beneficiaries  in 
the  plan,  whenever  he  tliids  that  the  appli- 
cation of  titles  I  or  II.  or  both,  would  i  1 1 
increase  the  costs  of  the  parties  to  the  plan 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  result 
.1  substantial  risk  to  the  voluntary  continua- 
tion of  the  plan  or  a  subsumtlal  curtailment 
of  pension  benefit  levels  or  the  levels  of  em- 
ployees' compensation,  or  i2i  impose  V4n- 
reasonable  administrative  burdens  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  the  plan,  having  due 
regard  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  the 
plan  or  the  type  of  plan  involved.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  grant  a  permanent  variation 
from  the  requirements  of  titles  I  or  11.  or 
both,  except  a^s  indicated  m  subsection  ici 
below 


ic)  Spbcial  Ruij:  for  Multiemhloyir 
Plans.  On  the  basis  of  the  f.ictors  described 
In  lb)  above,  the  Secretarj'  may  grant  a  varl- 
.itlon  from  the  provlsliins  of  title  I  on  a 
jjermanent  ba.sN  to  a:iy  plan  jointly  entered 
into  by  five  or  more  employers  within  a 
single  industry  i  other  than  employers  under 
common  ownership  or  contir>l  i  in  which  i  1 
employees  in  the  plan  represent  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  employees  In  the  inrtu.stry 
either  nationally  or  m  a  particular  region  or 
labor  .niarket  area.  i2i  the  plan  provlde.s  :  ir 
complBle  transferability  of  peiL-slon  l>enellt 
credito  within  the  group  ol  pniploycrs  w.'io 
are  parties  to  the  plan,  and  i3i  .i  substan- 
tial proportion  of  Job  changes  involving  i 
shift  of  employers  by  plan  p.irtlcipants  takes 
place  within  the  scope  oi  the  plan  No  per- 
manent variation  shall  be  authorized  which 
has  the  effect  if  permuting  the  .idoptlon  of  a 
period  of  service  longer  than  tllieen  years  for 
vesting  accrued  portions  of  regular  retire- 
ment  benefits 

(di  Variation  .\ppeal.s  Board  There  in 
hereby  esUibllshed  i  V.iriatlon  .\ppeai.s  Bo.irrt 
which  shall  hear  and  determine  .ippeals  from 
decisions  denying  gninu.-^  of  variations  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  promulgate<l  by  tlie 
Secretary'  pu.'^iiani  to  regulation  .Such  Board 
shall  include  the  Secreuiry  of  Labor  or  hi.^ 
designee,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his 
designee  and  ,i  person  Jointly  selected  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  who  Is.  by  rea- 
son of  training  or  experience  or  both,  familiar 
with  and  competent  to  deal  with,  problem^ 
InvtJlvmg  employees'  pension  pl.m.-.  rhe  Se<  - 
retary  of  L.ibor  or  his  design. ite  shall  ser\f' 
as  presiding  officer  m  such  Board  .'^uch  non- 
Federal  Crovernment  member  of  the  Ixi.ird 
shall  be  compensated  .it  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  he  is  engaged  :n  the  work  •>: 
'he  Board  .ind  while  serving  .iw.iy  Irom  his 
home  or  regtil.ir  place  of  business,  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  m 
lieu  of  subsistence,  .is  author.zed  by  5  USC 
5703  tor  persons  in  the  Government  em- 
ployed intermittently 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Sbc.  503,  lai  The  Secretary,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  investigate  iny  tacts,  conditions 
practices,  or  matters  which  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated  or  Is  atynit 
to  violate  any  provisions  of  titles  I.  II.  and  V 
or  any  rule  regulation,  variation  or  order 
thereunder  or  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  titles  I.  II.  and  V,  In  the 
prescribing  if  rules,  regulations,  v.iruitlons 
>r  orders  thereunder,  or  In  obtaining  in- 
form.itlon  with  resi>ect  to  studies  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  506  The  Secretarv.  in  his 
discretion,  mav  publish  or  make  available 
to  any  interested  person  or  official.  Informa- 
tion concerning  any  matter  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  investigation. 

ibi  For  the  purpose  of  any  investigation 
provided  for  m  i  a  i  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  I  relating  to  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  book.s 
papers,  and  documents  i  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commislon  .-^ct  of  .September  16,  1914.  .is 
amended  (15  USC  49,  50),  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  officers  desig- 
nated by  him 

cr\'IL  ENFORCEMENT 

.Sec  504,  lai  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Secretary  that  any  person  is  engaged  or 
,ibout  to  engage  in  any  .>cts  or  p'actlces  that 
constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  titles  I,  II.  or  V  or  of  any 
regulation,  variation  or  order  Issued  there- 
under, he  may  m  his  dl.scretlon.  bring  .m 
action  In  the  proper  district  coiu't  of  the 
United  States  or  United  States  court  of  any 
place  subject  to  the  Jurlfdictlon  of  the 
United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, and  upon   a  pro[>er  showing  a  perma- 
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nent  or  temporary  injunction  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted 

(bi  The  United  States  district  courts  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Un^ed  States  shall 
liave  exclusive  Jurisdiction  ■with  respect  to 
violations  ol  titles  I,  II  or  V  or  regulations, 
variations  or  orders  issued  thereunder,  and 
of  all  suits  In  equity  and  actions  at  law 
brought  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  cre- 
ated by,  I  r  to  enjoin  any  violation  of.  titles 
I.  II  or  V  or  regulations,  variations  or  orders 
thereunder,  and  to  provide  such  other  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

COURT    review    of    ORDEaS 

Sec  505.  The  admlnlstiator  of  any  pension 
plan  who  has  been  denied  a  certificate  of 
iP!)roval  under  title  I.  or  whose  plan  has 
been  suspended  or  ordered  terminated  under 
•itle  II  or  wlio  has  been  aggrieved  by  any 
final  decision  with  respect  to  any  claim  for 
pavment  of  insurance  under  title  III  or 
with  respect  to  denial  of  a  request  for  a 
variation  under  this  title,  may  obtain  a 
review  of  the  order  denying  such  application 
for  a  certllicate  of  approval,  stich  order  sus- 
pending or  terminating  the  plan,  such  final 
decision  with  respect  to  an  Instuance  claim 
or  denial  of  a  request  for  a  variation,  or 
any  other  order  or  linal  decision  made  under 
this  .\ct  m  the  United  States  District  Coiu-t 
for  the  district  where  the  principal  office  of 
the  plan  Is  located.  Such  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  afUrm,  modify  or  set  aside 
huch  order  or  decision.  In  whole  or  In  part. 
T!ie  administrative  findings  as  to  the  facts, 
If  supported  by  the  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

STUDIE,S 

.Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  research  studies  re- 
lating to  pension  plans.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  (  1  I  the  effects  of  this  Act  upon 
the  provisions  .md  costs  oi  pension  plans. 
(2)  the  role  of  private  pensions  in  meeting 
the  economic  se<urity  needs  of  the  Nation, 
and  (31  the  operation  of  private  pension 
plans  Including  types  and  levels  of  benefits, 
degree  of  reciprocity  or  portability,  and  fi- 
nancial characteristics  and  pr.actlces. 

ANNtJAL    REPORTS 

Sec.  507  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annu- 
ally a  report  to  the  Congress  covering  his 
.idmiiiistration  of  this  Act  for  the  preceding 
vi-ar  and  mcludinp  such  information,  data, 
research  findings,  and  recommendations  for 
lurther  legislation  in  connection  ■with  the 
mutters  covered  by  this  Act  as  he  may  find 
advisable. 

administrative  procedvre  act 
Sec.  508.  The  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  this 
Act. 

OTHER    AGENCIES    AND    DEPARTMENTS 

.Sec  509  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions  among 
Government  agencies,  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  ..rrangements  or  agreements  for 
cooperation  or  mut'.ial  ;issistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act 
and  the  functions  iif  any  such  ligency  as  he 
may  find  to  be  practicable  and  consistent 
with  law.  Hie  .Secretary  may  utilize,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  the  facilities  or  services 
ol  .tny  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
ol  the  United  .States  or  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State.  Including  the 
services  of  any  of  its  employees,  with  the  law- 
ful consent  ol  such  department,  agency,  or 
est^ibllshment:  and  each  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized .ind  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
la'w,  to  provide  such  Information  and  facili- 
ties as  he  may  request  for  his  assistance  In 
the  performance  of  his  ftinctlons  under  this 
.\ct.  The  Attorney  General  or  his  represent- 
atives shall   receive  from   the  Secretary  for 


appropriate  action  such  evidence  developed 
In  the  performance  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act  as  may  be  found  to  warrant  consid- 
eration for  criminal  prosecution  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Federal   law 

SEPARABILITY    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  510.  If  any  provision  ol  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  ;us  to  which  it  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall   not  be  atfecu-d   thereby. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  511.  Any  person  who  willfully — 

(a)  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  variation  or  order  Is- 
sued thereunder, 

(b)  makes,  passes,  utters  or  publishes  any 
statement  In  any  application,  report  docu- 
ment, account  or  record  filed  or  kept  or  re- 
quired to  be  filed  or  kept  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
variation  or  order  thereunder,  knowing  such 
statement  or  entry  to  be  lalse  or  misleading 
In  any  material  respect, 

(c)  forges  or  counterfeits  any  instrument. 
paper  or  document,  or  utters,  publishes  or 
passes  as  true  any  instrument,  paper  or  docu- 
ment, knowing  it  to  have  been  forged  or 
counterfeited,  lor  the  purpose  of  mrtuenclng 
in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corporation, 

(d)  destroys  (except  after  such  tune  .is 
may  be  prescribed  under  any  rules  or  regu- 
lations under  this  Act),  mutilates,  alters,  or 
by  any  means  or  device  falsifies  any  liccount. 
correspondence,  memorandum,  book,  paper, 
or  other  record  kept  or  required  to  be  kept 
under  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  vari- 
ation or  order  thereiuider, 

(e)  Influences  or  induces  or  attempts  to 
Influence  or  induce  the  Secretary  or  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Insurance  Corporation  with  re- 
spect to  any  action  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Corporation,  by  fraud,  deceit,  misrepresenta- 
tion or  by  any  manipulative  or  deceptive  de- 
vice or  contrivance,  shall  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  such  violation  by  a  person  not 
an  individual,  the  fine  imposed  upon  such 
person  shall  be  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ASSESSME.NTS    AND 
APPROPRIATION  S 

Sec.  512.  (ai  Consistent  ■with  the  pol- 
icy of  title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1952  (31  use.  483a.  65 
Stat.  290),  the  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulation,  assess  each  plan  which  is  subject 
to  this  Act  such  fees  or  charges  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  to  cover  administra- 
tive costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  without  fiscal  limita- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties 
under  this  Act. 

The     statement     presented     by     Mr. 
Yarborough  is  as  follow;: 
Explanatory  Statement — A  Bin  for  "Pen- 
sion   Benefit    Secitritt    Act    of    1968" 
This  draft  bill,  together  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  existing  proposal  in  the  area 
of    fiduciary    responsibility,    S.    1024    i  Yar- 
borough),  represents   a   comprehensive   plan 
for  improving  the  basic  soundness  and  equi- 
table character  of  the  Nation's  private  pen- 
sion system.  This  bill  Implements  the  major 
recommendations  made  by  the  January  1965 
report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Cor- 
p)orat«  Pension  Funds  and  Other  Private  Re- 
tirement and  'Welfare  Programs. 
The  proposed  legislation  would : 
1.  Establish  a  minimum  standard  of  vest- 
ing of   retirement   benefits   after  ten   years' 
service  after  age  twenty-five; 


2  Establish  minimum  funding  standards 
to  .assure  accumulation  of  assets  in  line  with 
obligations; 

3.  Establish  a  system  of  plan  termination 
protection  to  assure  payment  of  benefits  in 
the  event  of  involuntary  termination  of  the 
plan  before  it  is  fully  funded: 

4  Provide  specially  designed  transitional 
arr.xngenients  for  existing  plans  ui  provide 
adequate  opportunity  to  lidjust  to  the  new 
.standards; 

5.  Authorize  the  .Secretary  to  approve  al- 
ternative methcxls  ol  meeting  the  vesting  or 
funding  standards  where  he  finds  that  these 
sumdards  result  in  unreasonable  cost  or  im- 
pose unreasonable  administrative  burdens  on 
a  plan  or  certain  types  of  plans; 

6.  Provide  that  the  vesting  and  funding 
requirements  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretarv  of  Labor; 

7.  Establish  a  Pension  Benefit  Insurance 
Corporation,  a  wholly-owned  government 
corporation  within  the  Department  of  Labor, 
to  administer  the  termination  insurance 
program: 

8.  Provide  rule-making  and  enforcement 
powers  with  provision  for  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  decisions; 

9  Authorize  the  Secretary  ol  Labor  to  con- 
duct studies  i)f  pension  plans.  Including, 
among  other  things,  studies  related  to  portu- 
IjiUtv  of  pension  credits. 

.S'ccfion  J  — rif!c' "Pension  Benefit  Security 

Act" 

Sfction  :'— Finriinf;  and  Policy:  Congress 
finds  that  pension  jj.aiis  are  a  major  factor 
in  the  security  of  millions  of  persons;  that 
they  are  an  important  factor  m  commerce, 
and  -substantially  affect  the  revenues  because 
of  preferred  tax  treatment;  that  many  do 
not  contain  vesting  provisions,  are  not  prop- 
erly funded  to  pay  promised  benelits.  and  do 
not  afford  adequate  protection  in  the  event 
of  involuntary  plan  termination:  and  that 
tnlnlmum  standards  lor  vesting  and  funding 
and  protVcllon  of  benefits  in  the  event  ol 
involuntary  termination  are  therefore  needed 

.s'ccfion  :; — Definitions. 

Section  4 — Corcrapf .'  Tlie  Act  will  apply  to 
any  pension  plan  in  Interstate  commerce  or 
which  uses  any  means  or  instruments  of 
transportation  or  communication  in  Inter- 
state commerce  or  the  malls.  If  the  plan  is 
established  or  maintained  by  an  employer 
or  emplovers  aloue  <ir  with  an  employee 
organization.  The  Act  will  not  apply  to  plans 
administered  by  a  government  unit  or  agency, 
or  to  a  plan  established  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  non-citizens,  or  to  certain  plans 
established  for  the  benefit  of  a  proprietor 
or  a  partner. 

In  addition,  the  funding  and  insurance  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  will  not  apply  to 
unfunded  plans,  profit-sharing  plans,  or 
plans  which  have  fixed  contribution  rates 
but  no  fixed  benefits,  Tlie  vesting  provisions 
will  .ipply  to  all  such  plans,  however. 

TITLE    I— VESTING 

Ba.sic  ■■tandard:  Full  vesting  .ifter  te:i 
years  of  emplovTnent  after  age  25. 

Transition  riiles^Ejisting  ptauf.  arr  per- 
muted to:  1.  Vest  only  beneiits  based  on 
service  after  the  effective  date  of  -Jie  stand- 
ard for  any  employee  'A-lth   10  years  service. 

or 

2.  Vest  an  increasing  proportion  of  bene- 
fits lor  past  and  future  service  for  any  em- 
ployee with  10  years  service  i  first  year— 10 
percent:    tenth   year— 100  percent),  or 

3.  Vest  benefits  for  past  and  future  serv- 
ice, beginning  in  the  first  year  for  employees 
with  20  or  more  years  of  .service  reducing 
gradually  to  employees  with  ten  or  more  years 
of  service  alter  the  tenth  year. 

Trar.MfiOTi  rules^Neu-  plans  are  permitted 
to:  1.  Vest  benefits  for  past  and  future  serv- 
ice beginning  in  the  .sixth  year  of  'he  plan'.s 
operation  for  employees  with  15  or  more 
years  of  service,  rriucing  gradually  to  em- 
plovees   with    t>en    or   more    years   of   service 
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ifc«r  the  'L^eiith  year  of  the  plan's  operailon. 
or 

2  Vest  nn  iticreaalnf;  proportion  of  beneflu 
'■T  pit5l  .ind  future  service,  with  50'  of 
it\e  beneflu  £or  10  years  of  service  iln  the 
sixth  ye»r  of  the  plan's  operation  i  and 
reaching  liX)'.  of  benefits  ufter  the  tenth 
year  of  the  plan's  operation 

Limitaf.cn  on  vested  benefits  Only  regu- 
lar retirement  beneflt«  .ire  vested,  not  .incil- 
iirv  beneftt.s  .such  aa  death  or  "ipeclal"  early 
retirement  benetlta. 

.<>{•'■;  ire  r,,nd\tiiini:  Continuous  service  may 
be  required  in  order  for  benefits  tJi  vest  but 
safeiriiards  ,ire  .idopted  tii  prevent  artificial 
bre.iklng  of  service 

Calculation  of  vested  benefits-  Proportion- 
ate tretllt  rule  \vlll  apply  under  which  the 
vested  emplnvee  Is  entitled  to  his  prorated 
share  of  rhe  benefit  lie  would  have  attained 
had  he  reniiined  under  the  plan  until  re- 
tirement 

Disf rihijf  on  o/  restfd  benefHi  Not  later 
than  age  '15 — Tm  facilitate  notification  of 
\esfed  benefits  Information  on  employees 
rerniinutlnn  with  vested  benefits  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary.  HE'W.  for  use  at  time 
individual   ipplles  for  Social  Security  benefit. 

Age  and  ^mu-e  rrqnirrments  far  plan  cltgi- 
hilH<j  Maximiun  requirement  permitted  will 
tie  nije  26  •uid  three  years  of  service;  existing 
pmiis  nu**  retain  ctirrent  eliijlblllty  require- 
ments until  plan  Is  amended  but  not  beyond 
ten  years  .if'er  enactment  of  this  Act 

Contributor-/  pl.itis  Employer-purchased 
benefits  are  vested  even  though  the  em- 
ployee Is  permitted  to  withdraw  his  con- 
tributions. 

Entorcement  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
require  a  certificate  of  approval  for  a  plan's 
vesting  provisions.  Once  such  a  certificate  Is 
required,  it  is  unlawful  to  operate  i  plan 
without  such  a  certificate 

TITLE    II       fTTNDJNc 

Funding  <fandards 

Basic  approach  To  continue  the  present 
Internnl  Revenue  Ser-lce  minimum  fund- 
ing itantl.ird  .is  a  basis  lor  prescribing  a 
plan's  minimum  annual  contribution  but  to 
introduce  .m  additional  funding  standard 
as  a  mor*-  meaningful  basU  for  plan  termina- 
tion protection 

Trrminnfion  'iinUing  ttandard:  Built 
around  a  plan's  funding  ratio  of  plan  as- 
-sets  to  vestei  liabilities— a  schedule  Is  es- 
tablished under  which  a  plan's  funding  ratio 
15  expected  tn  increase  at  a  rate  of  4  per- 
centage points  annuallv.  reaching  100  per- 
cent .full  funding  of  vested  liabilities)  after 
25  vears. 

Tranf.tion  rule  for  •  xixting  plans  Existing 
plans  are  irceptM  into  t!ie  nmcllng  schedule 
at  their  v  urreijt  rftlo  if  this  Is  lower  than 
the  fundliu?  tarret  specified  m  the  f^chedulc; 
111  addition,  for  the  first  live  -ears  after  the 
standard  Is  ftfecttve.  the  scheduled  increase 
in  the  fundini;  target  Is  .it  the  rate  of  3 
percentf.ee  ix/ints  annually 

T'ansttion  ' uie  for  new  plan.^  No  funding 
tarset  for  first  five  vears  at  which  point  the 
funding  target  is  ao  percent 

Implementing   the    fwniiitg   Handards 

Pe-'odic  testing  Each  pl.^n  wiU  submit 
basic  inform. itlon  on  funding  stat'is  every 
three  years  .^nd  whene\er  plan  :s  amended 
to   increase   -.ested   liabilities. 

Amendments:  Funding  target  can  be  ad- 
justed after  amcntinients  which  add  to 
vested  liabilities,  unenaments  a'hich  increase 
liabilities  by  more  than  25'  may  be  treated 
as  new  plans  with  new  aindln^  t.-irgeti. 

EniO'-cement  Plans  failing  to  meet  IRS 
minimum  funding  standard  would  be  re- 
quired to  :naic.'  iccrued  benefit  rights  non- 
forfeitable I  essentially  the  tame  as  current 
rule  I . 

Plans  failing  to  meet  termination  funding 
st..adard  1 1 )  cculd  not  liberalize  benefits. 
i2(  would  have  to  Iniorm  each  employee  of 
effect  of  funding  deficit  on  his  vested  bene- 


fit. ..nd  iJl  m.ike  .-.uch  .iddltlonal  reporl.s  lo 
the  SecreUiry  as  ire  necesisary.  If  a  plan  lulls 
to  meet  funding  standard  fo'  five  years,  the 
Secretary  can  . Tder  the  plan  to  suspend 
further  accumulation  of  vested  liabilities. 
He  may  do  this  earlier  .it  his  discretion  The 
Secretary  may  further  require  by  order  the 
termination  of  a  .suspended  plan  lo  protect 
the   interests  of    participants. 

riTLK  in — vrsTED  LiABiLrrv  insvrance 

Basic  ronccpt  Full  protection  for  employ- 
ees' vested  benefits  agaln.st  Involuntary  plan 
termination  thrnngh  a  system  providing  in- 
surance and  i-nftirceahllltv  •>{  employer  con- 
tributions lu  meet  termination  funding 
standard 

\tethod  of  proi  iding  prittection  For  plans 
meeting  termination  funding  standard, 
vested  benefitB  would  be  Insured  —  plans  not 
meeting  termination  lunJlng  standard  would 
not  be  permitted  insurance  ioverai?e  lor  the 
.imount  by  which  their  funding  fell  short 
uf  funding  target  but  in  event  of  plan  ter- 
mination, employing  unit,  if  solvent,  would 
be  liable  for  this  amount;  otherwise  such 
amount  would  be  covered  bv  insurance 

In-'Urance  pTocfdures-  In;.urance  will  be 
obtained  on  a  three  year  basis  predicated  on 
the  report  of  the  plan's  funding  status 

Amount  of  imurance  Total  vested  liabil- 
ities less  the  greater  of  90  percent  nf  the 
actual  assets  or  the  assets  needed  to  meet 
the  funding  ratio  under  title  11  Tl.e  .'0  per- 
cent of  assets  requirement  Is  Intended  to 
provide  a  uniform  limited  hedge  against  loss 
due  to  market  depreciation  of  assets 

rrrmium  Plans  would  p:;v  premium  based 
on  iinifurni  percentage  >it  umunded  vested 
liabilities-  maximum  iiremium  rate  for 
initial  three-year  period  is  0  6  percent 

Payment  of  claimfi  Claims  against  Insur- 
ance fund  to  be  honored  only  upon  essen- 
tially Involuntary  plan  termination  caused  by 
financial  difficulty  or  bankruptcy,  plant  clos- 
ln»;  alTcx-tIng  20  or  more  of  the  vested 
liabilities  of  the  firm's  pension  plans,  or  order 
i)f  the  .Secretary — <lajms  to  be  paid  by  the 
.oiirchase  ut  annuities  or  other  approved 
arrangement. 

Additional  rextrictions  on  i ii .durance  coi'- 
rrage  Benefits  created  by  amendments  will 
not  be  insured  for  three  years — benefits  ac- 
iruing  to  participants  i-wniog  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  firm  will  not  be  Insured 

Enforremenf  Unlawful  to  operate  a  plan 
without  required  insurance. 

irrLC   IV PENSION   BENEFIT  INSVRANCX 

CORPORATION 

Eitabliihment  or  Corporafcm:  A  wholly- 
■  iwned  Government  corporation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  estab- 
lished to  administer  t|-,e  termination  Insur- 
ance provisions  ol  title  III  The  management 
^if  the  Corporation  Is  vested  in  a  tive-man 
board  of  directors,  two  of  whom  shall  be  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  md  Conrunerce  serving 
ex  olflcio.  The  other  three  <llrectors,  includ- 
ing the  Chairman,  are  to  be  appointed  by  tfcfe 
E^esldent  with  the  ad.  loc  and  oon.sent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  ?erve  lor  a  term  of  ;ix  years. 
No  more  than  three  members  of  the  Board 
uf  Directors  can  be  of  the  same  political 
party 

A  five-member  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Pension  Benefit  Insuraace  is  cre- 
ated to  advise  the  Corporation,  the  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Powers  of  Corporation:  The  Corporation,  in 
addition  to  possessing  general  ct^rporate 
powers.  Is  specifically  authorized  to  i  1 ) 
establish  adequate  premium  rates.  i2)  estab- 
lish procedure*  for  the  application,  renewal 
ajQd  ciincellation  of  Insurance.  i3)  collect 
premlunis  and  manage  and  invest  its  funds. 
i4)  adjust  and  pay  claims,  i5)  conduct  re- 
search relating  to  pension  plan  Insurance, 
and  (6)  bring  actions  to  enjoin  Insurance 
^'lolatlons. 

Financing  and  administration    To  finance 


the  Corporation  a  revolving  fund  :s  estab- 
lished to  which  premium  payments  shall  be 
made  and  from  which  claims,  payment.s.  ;i!.d 
expenses  shall  be  paid  Tlie  Corporation  :nav 
also  receive  ^ipproprlatlons  for  capiUil  which 
shall   be  repav.tble   with   Interest 

Personnel  of  the  Corporation  are  to  be  .ip- 
pointed  in  .iccordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  The  Corporation  must  file  .innual  re- 
ports. Tlie  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  Is  made    tppllcable  to  the  C^irporatlon 

TlILE     V  —  ADMIMSIRATION.    CIVIL     HKOCEtUIUCS. 
AND    MISCtLLANEOfS   PROVISIONS 

V'urjafion'.  Relief  from  the  vesting  ..nd 
funding  standards  may  be  provided  if  such 
standards  would  :nip(>se  unreitsonale  costs 
or  unreasonable  admmistratue  burdens  lu 
generiil.  this  relief  would  be  provided  only  for 
temporary  periods  Hiwever.  with  respec  i  '  > 
the  vesting  standard.^,  broadly  based  nuilti- 
employer  plans  could  .ipply  lor  permanent 
'anatlon  relief  based  on  their  experience  m 
granting  transfer  rights  to  employees  chaiiu- 
jug  employers  within  the  plan  .X  Vari.iti..n 
.appeals  Board  :s  established  to  review  deci- 
sions denying  such  relief. 

Admini^tratiit  The  .Secretiiry  is  author- 
ized to  proniuleate  rules  and  regulat m.s 
the  .-Xdminl.^trrttlve  Procedure  Act  i.s  m.ide 
tppllc.Tble  to  the  Act.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  assess  and  collect  an  ipproprl  it? 
user  charge  to  cover  costs  in  adininl.'=teri:.g 
this  .Act 

Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
studies  into  all  phases  of  pension  plans,  in- 
cluding such  Important  areas  as  port.iblllty  of 
vested  credit.s  and  plan  liu.inci.il  practice.- 
In  addition  the  Secretary  is  authorized  ti 
cooperate  with  all  <ither  .tccnclcs  ard  tfi  uti- 
lize their  facilities  ion  a  reimbursable  basis i 
to  assist  him 

Enforcement :  The  Secretary  Is  .lUthorlzed 
to  conduct  investigations  into  violations  «  f 
the  vesting  and  funding  retiuircments.  or  f) 
assist  him  in  frpscriblni;  rules  or  refful.itions 
or  making  studies  He  may  brint'  actions  for 
Injunctive  or  other  ipproprlite  relief  In  fed- 
eral district  courts  with  respect  to  violations 
of  the  vesting  .ind  fundlnc  provisions.  Judi- 
cial review  in  the  federal  district  courts  Is 
provided  for  all  orders  and  administrative 
decisions  made  by  the  Secretary  or  the  C.  r- 
poratlon. 

Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for  willful 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Act.  :  .r 
making  false  statements  or  records,  for  forg- 
ing or  rounterfeltina  documents  for  purposes 
of  influenclna  the  Secretary  or  the  Pension 
Benefit  Insurance  Corporation,  for  destroy- 
ing or  falsifying  records  or  for  practicing 
fraud  or  deceit  on  the  Secretary  or  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
purp>06e  of  Infiuencini;  any  of  their  action.s. 
TTie  penalties  provided  are  a  fine  of  $10,000. 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years 
err  both,  except  that  m  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
ration,  the  fine  can  be  as  high   ,is  $200,000. 

Effective  date 
The  vesting,  fundlne.  and  insur.mce  pro- 
visions become  effective  2  years  after  enact- 
ment:  all  other  provisions  become  effective 
upon  enactment 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui^^iana.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VAKBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Long  ot  Loiusiana.  I  commend 
the  Senator  tor  bnnRlnu  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator.  Tlii.s  i.-rob- 
lem  has  bothered  the  Senator  trom  Lou- 
isiana [or  some  time.  May  I  a.sk  i.  the 
Senator  is  directing  the  uill  to  the  Labor 
ana  Ptiblic  Welfare  Committee  or  the 
Finance  Committee? 

Mr  VAKBOROU(iH.  Tlie  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Ccimmittee.  The  reason  I 
am  introducing  ii  ip  that  it  is  the  admin- 
istration bill  The  bill  has  been  worked 
on  for  a  loiig  time  by  the  Department  of 
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I,abor.  I  have  been  in  conference  with 
I  he  representative.';  of  the  Department 
.ibout  It.  It  IS  linally  m  such  form  that  it 
can  be  offered.  Had  it  been  directed  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  would  have 
V  lelded  ihe  bill  lo  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  ui  Louisiana  .'^s  tlie  Sen- 
ator knows.  Irom  time  lo  lime  we  are 
able  to  lielp  with  ihe.se  iJi'oblems  by  the 
tax  route,  d'lie  to  the  t>ix-deductible  as- 
pect of  these  jJans  Ir.  any  event.  I  tiiink 
this  i(iopo.-al  .should  certainly  receive  the 
consideration  of  Congress  I  am  happy 
tiiat  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  intro- 
iiueing  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGII.  I  am  glad  to 
liear  the  Senator  say  that  Actually,  this 
IS  a  bifr  bill.  It  is  roine  to  take  lime.  It  is 
uoine  to  take  a  lot  of  study.  It  is  not  a 
bill  that  ear.  be  heard  m  a  few  days.  It 
IS  not  a  b.h  that  can  be  passed  in  a  few 
weeks  It  involves  a  mo':  imental  prob- 
lem It  lia.'--.  been  10  vei'i.-  .mce  Congress 
made  a  ei;m;ji-ehcnsiv<-  siudy  of  private 
iH'nsion  .systems.  As  the  .'-•enator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  th-  matter  has  been 
lii.scu.s.sed  for  years  and  has  been  worked 
on  for  years.  I  believe  now  is  the  time 
to  introduce  tlu-  bill,  to  start  a  dialog  on 
It.  and  to  start  pension  improvements. 

Ml.  JA\^TS.  Mr  President,  I  am 
most  inatified  that  the  administration 
lias,  at  long  last,  recogni/ed  the  need 
tor  legislation  establishing  minimum 
standards  for  private  pension  plans. 

I  am  very  iiroud  that  over  a  year  ago  I 
introduced  S  1103.  the  first  compre- 
hensive bill  to  do  piecisely  that.  A  cur- 
.•>ory  examination  of  the  administration's 
bill  indicates  that  a  great  many  of  the 
>ub.iects  covered  in  S.  1103  have  at  long 
last  been  dealt  with  by  the  adminls- 
iiatinn. 

I  have  asked  for  hearings  on  my  bill, 
.ind  I  was  very  disappointed  that  I  could 
iiot  pet  them.  There  is  now  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  not  holding  hearings  on  this 
';itally  needed  legislation.  I  shall  call  on 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
V'RBORoroH  1.  who  is  the  sponsor  of  the 
.idmliii.stration  bill,  lo  commence  hear- 
.nt-'s  us  soon  as  possible,  and  I  have  no 
lioubt  that  they  will  be  held  in  the 
near  future. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  administra- 
iion  IS  .similar  in  many  respects  to  mine. 
Bath  would  €\stablish  minimum  standards 
lor  vesting  and  funding  and  furnish  pro- 
tection against  the  loss  of  jjension  bene- 
fits due  to  involuntary  termination  of  a 
pension  plan  prior  to  its  being  fully 
funded.  Minimum  standards  in  these 
areas  are  es.■^ential  to  protect  the  retire- 
ment security  of  many  millions  of  Amer- 
.eans  who  depend  on  their  benefits  from 
Dension  plans  to  enable  them  to  live  out 
I  heir  iDostrrtirement  lives  in  dignity  and 
nonor. 

As  matters  now  stand,  however,  it  is 
estimated  that  only  one  of  evei-j'  four  of 
the  millions  of  workers  covered  by  pen- 
.sion  plans  actually  will  receive  any  bene- 
fits under  them. 

My  bill  and  the  administration  bill 
represent  an  attempt  to  cut  down  this 
lorfeiture  ratio  of  75  percent  and  to  pre- 
vent tragedies  such  as  occurred  when 
Studebaker  closed  its  plant  in  South 
Bend.   Ind..    before   its   plan   was   fully 


funded,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of 
workers — some  with  more  than  40  years 
of  service — lost  all  or  most  of  their  pen- 
sion benefits. 

Indeed,  if  there  is  any  wry  pleasure  in 
it  and  it  is  pretty  tragic,  it  may  be  that 
the  Studebaker  liageriy  awakened  us  lo 
the  need  for  pension  reform:  and  that  is 
true  of  me.  also.  I  introduced  my  bill  \  eiT 
soon  after  that  occurred. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  conclude  as  I  be- 
gan i  The  administration  is  now  in  line; 
the  logjam  at  last  has  been  broken:  the 
matter  is  ready  for  liearings.  It  is  urgent. 
It  afTecls  millions  U!>on  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers.  I  shall  ccwperate.  and  I 
hope  and  trust  and  urue  that  the  hear- 
ings start  at  once  on  the  administration 
bill,  on  my  bill,  and  on  any  other  pro- 
posed legislation  and  amendments  that 
may  properly  come  before  us. 


S  3423— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  US.  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  THE  FACILITY  BASED  ON 
SPECIAL  DRAVv^ING  RIGHTS  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appi'opriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  prnvide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  lacility  ba.sed  on  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  m  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  proposed  bill  lias  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I 
am  introducing  it  m  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  lo  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  .sucgested 
amendments  lo  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Vice 
President,  dated  April  30,  1968.  in  reeard 

to  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  34'23i  to  provide  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  facility  ba.sed 
on  special  drawing  rights  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  P'ui.bright, 
bv  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IS,   3423 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcmatirrs  of  the  Unned  States  uf 
America  in  Coiigrcs<  assrmblrd.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Special  Drawing  Rights 
Act."' 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
(a)  to  accept  Die  .^nirntlment  to  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  Internatiunal  Monetary 
Fund  I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund"  i , 
attached  to  the  April  1968  Report  bv  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,--  to  the  Board  of  G.ivernors 
of  the  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  lii  estab- 
lishing a  Facility  Based  on  Special  Drawing 
Rights  in  the  Fund  and  di)  giving  eRect  to 
certain   modifications    in    tr.c    present    rules 


and  practices  of  the  Fund,  and  ibi  lo  par- 
ticipate m  tlie  Special  Drawing  Account  es- 
tablished by  the  .•\mendnient. 

Sec.  3.  la)  special  Drawing  Rights  allo- 
cated to  the  l.Tnit,ed  States  pursuant  to  .Artl- 
rl<.>  XXIV  of  the  Articles  of  .Agreement  of  the 
Fund,  and  Special  Drawing  Rights  other- 
wise .icfjulred  by  the  United  States,  shall  be 
ireciited  to  the  account  of.  and  administered 
■IS  part  of,  the  Exch.inge  StablU/.fttion  Fund 
established  by  Section  10  of  the  Gold  Re- 
.•.er\e  Act  of"  1934.  as  amended  i31  USC 
H22al . 

ibi  rtie  i)rr)ccrds  resulting  from  the  use  of 
special  Drawing  Rights  by  the  United  States. 
..nd  !)!ivnients  of  interest  to  the  United  si.,tes 
pursuant  lo  Article  XXVI.  Article  XXX  .nd 
Article  XXXI  of  the  Articles  ot  Agreement 
i,{  the  Fund,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Ilx- 
.haiige  StabiU/ation  Fund  Currenry  ]);■■- 
inents  bv  the  United  States  in  return  i.«r 
.^pecl.il  Drnvinir  Rights  and  payments  >A 
rlirees  ir  .is.-essnieiiis  pursuant  to  .Art.cle 
XXVI.  Article  XXX.  .md  Article  XXXI  of  the 
Articles  of  A?reement  of  the  Fund,  sha'l  be 
made  from  the  resiurces  of  the  Exchange 
.>iabilii:atiou  Fund 

,Skc.  4  in'  T'c  :'eT''t'ry  of  the  Treasiirv 
;s  authorized  to  Is.sup  to  the  Feder.il  Reserve 
Banks,  and  >uc.h  B.mks  shall  purcha.se.  Spe- 
(  lal  Drav.ing  liight  certificates  in  such  lonn 
and  in  such  denominations  .is  he  may  de- 
termine, against  any  Specl.il  Drawing  Rights 
held  to  the  credit  of  the  Exchange  StabtllZit- 
tii>ii  Fund  3ueh  certificates  shall  be  issued 
and  remain  outstanding  only  lor  the  purpose 
if  nn.ir.eing  the  actpiisition  of  Speci  ii  Draw- 
ing Rights  or  for  linanchig  exchange  stabili- 
/..illon  operations.  The  amount  of  Special 
Drawing  Right  certificates  issued  and  out- 
standing shall  at  !jo  time  exceed  tlie  -.  alue 
r  the  Spe-lal  Dr.twlng  Rights  lield  aeain-t 
the  Special  Drawing  Right  certificates.  The 
l.roi-iedh  result. ng  from  the  issuance  of  Spe- 
ri.il  Drawitig  Kinht  certificates  ^hall  be  c'l^'- 
ered  into  ihe  Evchange  St  ihllii'.itloii  P'luid. 
;bi  Special  Drawing  Right  ce.-iificates 
,w;ied  i>y  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  shall 
oe  redeemed  iram  the  resources  of  me  Ex- 
change stibilr/.ation  Fund  at  such  times  md 
:n  such  .imounts  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  mav  determine. 

SEC.  5.  (a  I  Ihe  third  .sentence  of  the  .sec- 
ond paragraph  of  isectlon  16  of  the  Feder  a 
ileserve  .Act,  as  amended  (12  USC  412 1.  i- 
.'.niended  by  in.'.ertiiiK  "or  special  Drawing 
Right  certific.itcs."  after  "gold  certificates.", 
lb)  The  first  .sentence  of  the  lifth  ijui.i- 
graph  of  Secti.m  16  -.f  the  Federal  Rpser\e 
Act,  as  amended  i  12  USC  415).  is  amended 
by  inserting  'Special  Drawme  RiBhl  certiii- 
c.iies."  after    '.^old  ( (rt.licates.'  . 

(CI  The  seventh  paragraph  of  Section  16 
of  the  Fedenl  Reserve  Act.  as  amended  (12 
use  417 1.  1.5  .imended  by  d)  inserting 
•  .-pecial  Drawing  Right  certilicates."  after 
■gold  certiflcates"  m  the  first  sentence:  i  li  i 
iiiserting  ■Special  Drawing  Right  certih- 
cates,"  after  "gold  certllicates."  In  the  sec-nd 
sentence:  and  i  lii  i  inserting  "and  Speci.il 
DrawiiiK  Right  cert i flea tes''  after  '■gold  cer- 
uflcates"  ill  the  third  sentence 

idi  The  fifteenth  paragraph  of  .Section  16 
',.f  the  Federal  Reserve  .-Xct.  as  amended  i  12 
t;sc,  467).  IS  amended  by  inserting  iii  "or 
of  special  Drawing  Right  certificates"  after 
■.old  certllicates'  m  the  hrst  sentence,  and 
■  lii  by  .-triking  tne  third  senU'iice  and  in- 
serting in  iieu  thereof  ■Deposits  so  made 
shall  be  held  subject  lo  the  orders  of  the 
Board  uf  Governors  oi  the  Federal  Reserve 
Svstem  and  deposits  of  gold  or  gold  certlli- 
cates shall  be  pavable  m  gold  certificates, 
and  deposits  of  Special  Drawing  Rlgnt  cer- 
tificates shall  be  payable  m  special  Drawing 
Right  certificates,  on  the  order  of  tiie  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  or  Federal  Re- 
serve agent  at  the  Tre.isury  or  at  the  Siib- 
tre.-.surv  ■■f  the  United  States  nearest  the 
place  of  ••jtisniess  of  sucii  Federal  Reserve 
oank  or  such  Federal  Reserve  ,.gent  " 
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Sei  ^  I'nieM  C'in({ri*M  by  in*  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  '->r  aijency  shall  on  behalf  of  the 
ITnited  -States  vote  to  allocate  Special  Draw- 
lni<  RIghu  under  Article  XXIV,  Sections  2 
and  3.  of  the  Articles  of  A^eement  of  the 
Fund  so  that  net  cumulative  allocations  to 
the  United  States  exceed  an  amount  equal 
t.1  the  United  St^ites  quota  in  the  Pund  as 
heretofore  authorized  inder  the  Bretton 
W'»d8  Agreements  Act  .f  :w45  as  amended 
31  use  822aici  22  USC  286e  28«e-litti. 
386e  lb. 

Sec  7  The  provlslona  of  Article  XXVIIb; 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund 
shall  have  full  force  and  effect  m  the  United 
States  and  It*  temtunes  md  pi>sses8lons 
when  the  United  States  becomes  a  partici- 
pant in   the  Special   Drawing  Account 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Fulbright 
Is  as  follows: 

THB   SECRCTARy    or    THE    Treascry 

»'a-i>i!igron    April  30,  i^68 

Hoi.       HCBERT     H     HlMHHRET 

P'fTtdcnt  j/  the  Senatr' 
Wai''  mgton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Pkesident  There  U  trnnsnmted 
here*:'h  a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  tor 
United  st.ites  participation  in  the  Facility 
Based  JTi  SF>e.  lal  Drawing  Righta  in  the 
Internaflonal  Monetiiry  Pund  and  for  other 
purposes  ■ 

ThLs  :eglstatl.)n  Implements  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  President  Johnson  In 
hi-i  Mesaage  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
today  on  the  Proposefl  Amendment  to  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
M  )r.f-,arv  Furd  for  the  purpose  of  1 1 1  estub- 
..s:..:\j:  a  Facility  based  on  Special  Drawing 
Rights  ill  tne  Pund  and  1 11 1  giving  effect 
to  certain  mixllflcatlons  In  the  present  rules 
and  practices  ;>f  the  Ptind 

A  special  repurt  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Pl- 
n^ncial  Policies  on  the  Proposed  Amend- 
ment has  been  transmitted  to  you  and  to 
the  Speaicer  of  tne  House   jf  Representatives 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate  An  iden- 
tical bill  hits  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  oi   tne   House    if  Represenuitlves 

The  Depar'jnent  has  t>f^ii  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  tie  Budget  that  the  propoeed 
legislation  :s  m  accordance  with  the  Presl- 
der'.t's  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HrNRY      H       FOA^ER 


S  3425— INTRi  iDlTTIuN  OF  BILL 
RELATINC;  TO  DE.SIGNATIO.N  OF 
MONOMOY  ISLAND  AS  A  WILDER- 
NESS AREA 

Mr  BROCtKE  M:  President,  no  one 
*in  deny  that  certain  natural  areas  of 
our  environment  mu.st  be  preserved  for 
ourselves  and  for  posterity  One  such 
area  is  to  be  found  off  the  coast  of 
Chatham  Mass 

Monomoy  Island  is  a  narrow  sand  bar- 
rier extendmt;  for  9  miles  south  of  the 
e!b.;>w  of  Cape  Cod  At  its  widest  point 
It  measures  I ' .,  miles  at  the  narrowest, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  The  island 
Is  inhabited  by  all  kinds  of  wildlife — sea 
birds,  reptiles,  and  small  yame  On  June 
1.  1944.  the  island  became  part  of  the 
Mu:iL-moy  National  Wildlife  Refut;e  .No 
road.^  a.-e  maintained  on  the  island  no 
bridges  connect  it  with  the  mainland  It 
has  no  known  resources  other  than  the 
sand  from  which  the  island  is  made,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  surroundings. 
It  IS  a  quiet,  unspoiled  preserve  enjoyed 


.solely  by  spoitsmen.  nature  lovers, 
hikers,  and  campers 

Making  the  island  into  a  wilderness 
area  would  not  infrliiKe  upon  the  rights 
of  any  of  those  who  presently  enjoy  its 
resources  No  pruate  holdings  would  be 
allowed  there  but  even  now  only  2  acres 
of  the  islands  total  land  area  of  2  600 
acres  are  in  private  hands  The  facilities 
would  be  maintained  by  the  IVpartment 
of  thp  Interior,  workiim  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  the  .Army 

Today.  I  am  plea.sed  to  introduce,  with 
the  seiiior  Senator  from  Massactiu.setts 
.Mr  Kennedy  I  a  bill  to  desl^^nate  Mono- 
moy Island  as  a  wilderne.ss  area  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  Representative  Hasti.ncs 
Keith.  I  uiue  prompt  consideration  and 
pas.sa«e  of  this  legislation 

Mr  President.  I  .isk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  statement  of  tlu-  senior 
Senator  from  .Ma.ssachu.setts  m  support 
of  this  leiiKslation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  belnu  no  ob lection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

MwNoMOY     NATInN^L    WlLDt.IFE    REFUGE 

I  Statement  by  Senat<3r  Kennedy  of 
M.L.ss.ichusettii  I 

It  IS  with  special  pleasure  that  I  cospionsor 
with  Senator  Brooke  a  bill  decslgnutlng  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Monomoy  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  as  wilderness  area  This  roadless 
and  unspoiled  island  is  eminently  qualified 
js  land  to  be  included  m  the  -National  Wild- 
erness Preservation  System  under  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  s  supervision 

A  2,600  acre,  barrier  beach  island  .•btands 
.IS  a  boundary  between  Nantucket  Sound 
.»nd  the  Allanflc  Ocean.  Por  nature  lovers. 
hikers  conservationists.  sportsman  and 
•jther  oufdoor  enthusiasts.  Its  rugged  and 
undeveloped  terrain  exista  as  an  Ideal  human 
retreat  and  nature  area  for  those  who  are 
willing  Ui  make  the  journey  Por  major 
population  centers  of  the  .Northeast,  this 
Island  will  provide  needed  wilderness  pres- 
ervation— the  only  one  within  a  2UU  mile 
area 

This  island  will  be  readily  accessible  to 
the  greater  Boston  and  Cape  Cod  areas.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  ntting  complement  'o 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  a  project 
I  have  long  supported,  than  the  preservation 
"t  Monomoy  wilderness  status 

Plnallv  as  a  wildlife  refuge.  Monomoy  Is- 
land will  provide  needed  protection  and 
refuge  for  resting,  feeding  and  nesting 
waterfowl,  as  well  us  for  birds  requiring  this 
rr.iglle  island  type  habitat  It  seems  that  the 
wilderness  designation  lies  m  the  best  Inter- 
est of  all  concerned  for  this  generation  and 
those  to  come 

Therefore.  I  stand  with  the  elected  otllclals 
of  Barnstable  County,  the  people  (jf  Cha- 
tham and  other  adjoining  Towns,  the  Cape 
Cod  Planning  and  Economic  Development 
Commis.'bion  and  other  recreation-conserva- 
tion interests  in  seeking  the  speedy  enact- 
ment lit  this  leglslafi'in 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  bill  'S  3425'  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  .Monomoy  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Barnstable  County.  Mass.,  as 
wilderness,  introduced  by  Mr  Brooke 
'  for  him.>eif  and  Mr  Kunneoy  of  Massa- 
chusetts ' ,  was  received,  read  tw  ice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S    3426— INTRODUCTION   OP   RAIL 
SAFETY    BILL 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee  1 ,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretai-y  of  Transportation  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
e.siablish  safety  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations  for  railroad  equipment, 
trackace.  facilities  and  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Over  2  years  aKO,  on  March  2,  1966.  m 
iniroducnm  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed leelslatlon  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Tran.stx)rtation.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  that  portion  of  the  President  \ 
messa^;e  which  .stated  that  no  function 
of  the  new  Department — no  responsibil- 
ity of  Its  Secretao' — will  be  more  im- 
portant than  safety  By  brtiiKini;  together 
all  transportation  .safety  into  a  single 
agency,  we  could  bring  about  the  correla- 
tion of  safety  in  all  modes.  .At  that  time 
I  pointed  out  that  railroad  accidents 
have  been  incieasmt,'.  due,  in  i^art.  to  the 
fact  that  railroad  equipment  and  facil- 
ities have  not  been  inspected  adequately 
In  my  testimony  in  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  TransiJortatlon  legislation 
as  leadoff  witne.ss  before  the  Senate  Go\  - 
ernment  Oiierations  Committee.  I 
stre.ssed  that  the  creation  of  the  new  De- 
partment would  represent  a  .significant 
step  toward  reduciim  the  tragic  wa.ste  in 
human  lives  and  economic  resources 
from  the  nsing  toll  of  transportation  ac- 
cidents. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  have  become  the  law 
of  the  land  The  Senate  has  pa.s.sed  the 
u'as  pipeline  safety  bill  which  is  now 
awaiting  House  action.  This  year  the 
SecretaiT  of  Transportation  .submitted 
propo.sed  leguslation  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  .safety  program  to  re- 
duce boating  accidents,  and  deaths  and 
injuries  resulting  therefrom.  This  pro- 
po.sal  received  the  strong  endorsement  of 
President  Johnson  in  his  consumer  mes- 
.sage.  Until  now  no  program  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  promote  railroad  safety. 

In  three  recently  published  reports  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
called  attention  to  tiaps  in  railroad  .safety. 
On  January  15,  196^,  the  Safety  Board 
issued  Its  report  on  a  tragic  rail-highway 
grade  crossing  accident  in  Sacramento. 
Calif  .  urging  study  of  booby-trap  rail 
crossings.  On  January  24.  1968,  the  Safe- 
ty Board  issued  its  report  on  a  fatal 
head-on  collision  oi  two  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  freight  trains  in  New  York 
City,  calling  upon  the  rail  industry  to 
reappraise  and  take  corrective  actions  to 
improve  .safety  It  also  urged  the  P'ederal 
Railroad  .Administration  to  weigh  the 
safety  problems  posed  by  this  accident 
in  their  consideration  of  legislation  be- 
fore Congress  which  would  give  the  De- 
partment more  regulatory  authority  in 
the  field  of  railroad  safety.  On  March  7, 
1968.  the  Safety  Board  issued  its  report 
on  a  rail-highway  grade  crossing  acci- 
dent in  Everett,  Mass.  It  recommended 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
seek  legislation  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Railroad  .Administrator  to  prescribe  reg- 
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ulations  requiring  first,  emergency  means 
of  escape  from  railroad  passenger  cars. 
and  second,  emergency  lighting  for  such 
cars. 

On  April  10,  the  Safety  Board  formal- 
ly recommended  to  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  that  consideration  be 
given  to  supporting  or  proposing  Federal 
legislation  which  would  provide  addi- 
tional .safety  regulatory  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in  the 
railroad  safety  field. 

The  Safety  Board  cited  statistics  which 
indicated  that  total  train  accidents  In 
1967  were  up  71  percent  from  1961.  Train 
accidents  per  million  traln-mlles  in- 
crea.sed  nearly  60  percent  from  1961  to 
1966.  Deaths  in  train  accidents  increased 
by  35.4  percent.  Last  year,  according  to 
Department  of  Transportation  statistics, 
over  24,000  persons  were  injured,  and 
nearly  2.500  killed  in  railroad  accidents. 
Reported  loss  and  damage  to  lading  In 
train  accidents,  increased  during  the 
1961  to  1966  period  over  100  percent — 
from  $9  3  million  to  S18.6  million.  Track 
and  equipment  damage  reported  in  train 
accidents  during  that  same  period  in- 
crea.sed  from  $50  4  million  to  S99  mil- 
lion— also  nearly  a  100-percent  increase. 

On  the  same  day  the  Safety  Board 
made  its  recommendation,  I  asked  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  make 
an  immediate  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  steps  needed  to  halt  the  increasing 
frequency  of  railroad  accidents.  I  indi- 
cated then  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee would  plan  to  schedule  early  over- 
sight hearings  on  railroad  safety.  Today's 
bill  is  their  response,  and  the  committee 
plans  to  hold  early  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal to  decrease  the  nimiber  and  seri- 
ousness of  railroad  accidents. 

Most  of  the  existing  rail  safety  statutes 
were  enacted  from  50  to  75  years  ago 
when  technology  was  quite  different. 
These  outmoded  statutes  are  limited  to 
particular  hazards,  and  they  contain 
broad  gaps.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
jxirtation  at  present  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  design,  construction,  inspec- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  track,  roadway, 
and  bridges.  Its  authority  w^ith  respect  to 
freight  and  passenger  cars  applies  only 
•o  safety  appliances  and  certain  aspects 
of  the  brake  systems.  Car  wheels  and 
axles,  which  are  major  causative  ele- 
ments in  many  accidents,  are  not  sub- 
ect  to  Federal  regulation. 

The  time  has  come  to  close  these  gaps 
by  granting  the  Department  overall  au- 
thority to  set  standards  dealing  with  the 
.safety  of  railroad  cars,  track  and  related 
facilities,  and  train  operations.  As  the 
Secretaiy  points  out,  cost  and  competi- 
tive factors  can  frequently  work  to  fore- 
stall improvements  in  the  safety  field. 
Frequently  the  cost  of  increased  safety  is 
a  cost  which  will  be  borne  reluctantly 
unless  it  falls  evenly  upon  each  member 
of  the  industry.  Secretary  Boyd  correctly 
.states  that  strong  and  uniform  Federal 
regulation  appears  to  be  the  only  way 
this  competitive  deterrent  to  increased 
safety  can  be  overcome. 

The  Secretarj-  of  Transportation,  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administrator,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
are  to  be  commended  for  recommending 


modernized  rail  safety  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  a  major  gap  in  the 
transportation  safety  statutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
section- by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill, 
and  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  letter  of  April  3,  1968,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  wdthout  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  letters  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3426)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  establish 
safety  standards,  rules  and  regulations 
for  railroad  equipment,  trackage,  facili- 
ties, and  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S    3426 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unitea  States  of 
America  in  CongTess  assembled.  That  this 
Acrt  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1968", 

DEFTNITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires — 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  National  Trans- 
jwrtatlon  Safety  Board. 

(2)  "Chairman"  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Tran.sjxsrtatlon  Safety  Board 

(3)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

(4)  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  firm, 
co-partnership,  corporation,  company,  asso- 
ciation. Joint-stock  association,  or  body  poll- 
tic;  and  Includes  any  trustee,  receiver,  as- 
signee, or  other  similar  representative  there- 
of. 

(6)  "Railroad"  means  any  contrivance  now 
known  or  hereafter  invented,  used  or  de- 
signed for  operating  on,  along  or  through  a 
track,    monorail,    tube,    or   other    g:uldeway, 

(6)  "Rail  commerce"  means  any  opera- 
tion by  railroad  In  or  affecting  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  the  transportation  of 
mall  by  railroad. 

(7)  "Rail  carrier"  means  any  person  who 
engages  In  rail  commerce. 

(8)  "Rail  facilities  and  equipment"  In- 
clude, without  limitation,  trackage,  roadbed 
and  guideways,  and  ;tny  fricility.  building. 
property,  locomotive,  rolling  stock,  device, 
equipment,  or  appliariCe  used  i.r  designed  lor 
use  in  rail  commerce,  ai.d  any  part  or  appur- 
tenance of  any  of  the  foregoing 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

FEDERAL   SAFETY    REGT.LATIQN 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  .Secretary  is  empowered 
and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  promote  salety  in 
rail  commerce  by  prescribing.  .>nd  revising 
from  time  to  time — 

(1)  Minimum  standards  governinE  the 
use.  design,  materials,  workmanship,  installa- 
tion, construction,  and  performance  of  rail 
facilities  and  equipment; 

(2)  Rules,  regulations,  and  ir.irumum 
standards  governing  the  use,  inspection,  test- 
ing, maintenance,  serviciiig.  repair,  and  over- 
haul of  rail  facilities  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing frequency  and  inaniier  thereof  and  the 
equipment  and  facilities  required  therefor: 
and 

(3)  Rules,  regulations,  or  minimum  stand- 
ards, governing  qualifications  of  employees. 


and  practices,  methods,  and  procedures  of 
rail  carriers  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequately  for  safety  in 
rail  commerce 

lb)  Within  ninety  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  as  interim  Federal  rail  safety  regu- 
lations the  specific  safety  requirements  pre- 
scribed m  or  under  the  statutes  repealed  by 
section  13  The  interim  regulations  shall  re- 
main in  effect  lor  two  years  or  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  set  aside  or  re- 
pealed by  the  .Secretary,  whichever  is  earlier. 
The  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  establishment 
of  Interim  regulations  In  (.-onstrulng  any  in- 
terim regulation,  all  orders,  determinations, 
delegations,  rules,  regul.itlons,  standards,  re- 
quirements, permits,  and  jirlv lieges  which 
(  1  I  have  been  issued,  made,  (.'ranted,  or  al- 
lowed to  l>ecome  effective  under  the  statute 
Irom  which  tliat  standard  is  derived  .md  (2| 
are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  shall  apply  and  continue  to  be  aj)- 
pllcable  according  to  their  terms  until  modi- 
tied,  terminated  superseded  set  aside,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Secretary  in  the  exercise  of 
authority  vested  m  him  by  this  Act.  by  any 
court  of  comfjetent  jurisdiction,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  grant  such  exemp- 
tions from  the  requirements  of  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  this  Act  as  he  con- 
siders to  be  in  the  public  intere.-st 

STATE    RECtn.ATIO.N     AND     ENFORCEMENT 

.Sec.  4.  A  State  may  regulate  safety  in  rail 
commerce,  in  a  manner  which  does  not  con- 
flict with  any  Federal  regulation  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas  and  no  others:  (1)  vertical  and 
horizontal  clearance  requirements:  l2) 
grade  crossing  protection  (including  grade 
separation  I  which  relates  to  the  location  of 
new  crossings,  closing  of  existing  crossings, 
the  type  of  crossing  protection  required  or 
permitted,  and  rules  governing  train  bloclc- 
ing  of  crossings:  (3)  the  speed  and  audible 
signals  of  trains  while  operating  within  urban 
and  other  densely  populated  areas:  and  (4) 
the  Installation  or  removal  of  Industrial  and 
spur  tracks.  In  exercising  the  authority  re- 
served by  clause  (41,  nothing  herein  shall  be 
interpreted  to  diminish  any  authority  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may 
have  to  require  its  approval  of  such  actions. 
Other  State  laws  and  regulations  affecting 
safety  in  rail  commerce  will  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  lor  a  period  of  two  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  (jf  this  Act. 
unless  abrogated  prior  to  that  time  by  court 
order.  State  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tion, or  by  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec  5.  lai  No  person  shall — 

(li  fall  to  comply  with  any  applicable 
.standard,  rule,  or  regulation  established  or 
continued  in  effect  pursuant  to  this  Act;  or 

(2 1  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  or  fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  in- 
formation, or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry 
or   Inspection,   as   required    under  section   9. 

lb)  Compliance  with  any  stand.ard,  rule, 
or  regulation  established  under  this  Act 
does  not  exempt  any  person  Irom  any  lia- 
bility which  would  otherwise  accrue,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  action  creating  the 
liability  was  specifically  compelled  by  any 
such  standard,  rule,  or  regulation. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  6.  lal  .■\ny  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  section  5  shall  be  subject  to 
.1  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  .*250  nor 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  violation  If  the 
violation  is  a  continuing  one.  each  day  of 
such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  any  such  provision  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Imposition 
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ot  any  punishment  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  whatever  clvU  penalty  might 
otrierwlse  apply 

<t>,  The  cUU  penalties  pmvlded  In  this 
section  may  be  compromised  oy  the  Secrt»- 
tary  The  amount  of  .»ny  penalty,  when 
finally  determined,  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  .n  compromise  may  be  deducted  from 
any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged 

•  c)  Whoever  forcibly  assaults,  resists,  op- 
poses, impedes,  intimidates,  or  Interferes  with 
anv  person  engaged  m  the  performance  of 
inspection  or  investigatory  duties  under  this 
Act  "T  "11  account  of  the  performance  of 
>urh  dtitles  shall  be  t^ned  not  more  than 
$5  (HK)  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both  Whoever,  In  the  commission 
of  any  such  acts,  uses  a  deadly  nr  dangerous 
we.ipon  shall  be  rtned  not  more  than  «I0.000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both  Whue\er  Icllls  any  other  person  engaged 
m  the  performance  L.f  Inspection  or  Inves- 
tigatory duties  under  this  .^ct,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  performance  of  such  duties, 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sec- 
tions 1111  and  1112  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code 

INJUNCTIVE    RELIET. 

Sec  1.  .  lai  The  United  .States  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  65  i.\i  and  ibi  of  the  Ped- 
ernl  Rules  of  Clvi!  Procedure,  to  restrain 
violations  of  this  .\ct  ilncludlnn  the  restr.itnt 
of  operations  in  rail  commerce i  or  to  en- 
fon-e  standards  rulea.  or  regulations  est-ib- 
Ushed  nereunder.  upon  petition  by  the  -ip- 
propri.^te  Unr.ed  States  attorney  or  the  .\t- 
torney  Oener:i;  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  notice  to  any  person  against  whom 
in  action  for  injunctive  relief  is  contem- 
plated and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  and.  except  m  the  case  of 
.1  Knowing  »nd  willful  violation,  ^hall  afford 
him  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve  com- 
pliance However  the  failure  to  give  such 
ni  tiL-e  and  .ifford  such  oppiirtunlty  sh.iU  not 
preclude  the  grnntliig  ol   such  relief. 

ibi  In  an  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  oi  m  injunction  or  re- 
straining orcer  Issued  under  this  section. 
which  violatlsn  also  constitutes  a  violation 
3f  this  Act.  'rial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  jury 
Such  trial  shall  t>«  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  pr.iciice  and  procedure  applicable 
in  the  case  of  proceeding*,  subject  to  the 
provuiions  of  rale  4J  i  b  i  jI  ihe  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure 

[CI  Actions  under  this  .\ct  may  be  brought 
m  the  district  wherein  iny  act  or  transac- 
tion constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or 
in  the  district  wherein  *he  aefendant  is 
found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, and  process  m  such  casea  may  be  served 
m  any  other  district  of  which  the  defendant 
is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  round. 

I  a  1  In  »ny  action  brought  under  this  Ac. 
subpen.is  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  United  States  district  court  may 
run  into   .»ny  other  district 

DESIGN  ATTON  OF  .^CENT  FOB  SERVICE 

Sec  8  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  rail 
carrier  to  designate  in  WTltlng  an  agent 
upon  whom  service  of  all  administrative- 
and  judicial  processes,  notices,  orders,  de- 
cisions and  requirements  may  be  made  for 
anU  on  beh.ilf  uf  ,uid  rail  carrier  nnd  to 
nie  such  designation  with  the  Secretary. 
whiCii  designation  may  from  time  to  time 
be  changed  by  like  writing  similarly  filed 
Service  of  all  idmln.str.r.ive  und  Judicial 
processes,  notices  orders.  de<"lsioas.  mid  re- 
quiremeuls  may  be  made  ufjon  said  rail 
carrier  by  service  upon  such  designated  agent 
at  his  office  ..ir  usual  place  of  residence  with 
like  effect  as  If  made  personally  upon  said 
rail  carrier   and  in  default  of  such  dea.gna- 


tlon  of  such  iiKeni  service  of  process,  notice, 
order,  decision,  or  requireme'it  In  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Se<ri'iurv  or  In  any  ju- 
dicial prixreedlng  lor  eiijorcement  of  this 
.Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  btandard 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
mailc  by  poetlng  such  prtx'ess  notice,  or- 
der, decision,  or  requirement  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secret.»ry, 

RECORDS  AND  RrPtlRTS 

Src  "J  lai  Every  rail  currier  shall  establish 
.md  maintain  such  reco'yds,  make  such  re- 
pfirtfc.  and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Se<'retarv  may  reasombly  require  to  enable 
him  to  uelermlne  whether  such  carrier  has 
acietl  or  IS  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
.\ct  and  rules,  regulations,  and  standards 
issued  thereunder  and  to  otherwise  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act  Each 
such  rail  carrier  shall,  upon  'equest  of  an 
officer  empk>yee.  or  agent  authorized  by 
the  -Secretury.  permit  such  officer  employee 
or  agent  lo  inspect  and  copv  books,  papers, 
records,  .md  divuments  relev,int  to  de- 
termining Ahether  such  person  has  acted 
or  IS  acting  in  compliance  with  this  Act 
and  orders,  mles.  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder 

bi  To  carry  out  the  Board's  and  the 
Secretary's  responsibilities  under  this  Act, 
officers,  employees,  ht  agents  authorized  by 
•he  Secretarv  or  Chairman,  upon  dlspl,*y  of 
proper  credentials  are  authorued  at  all  times 
to  enter  upon.  Inspect  and  examine  rail  fa- 
cilities and  equipment 

ici  Ail  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  bv  the  Secretars  or  the  Board 
or  their  representatives  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion lai  containing  or  relating  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  m  section 
1905  if  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  considered  conttdentlal  lor  the  pur- 
pose oi  that  section,  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers, 
employees,  or  agents  concerned  with  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  authorize  the  withholding  of 
information  by  the  Secret.irv,  Chairman, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  under  their  con- 
trol, from  the  duly  authorized  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

GENERAL    PnwrRS 

3ec.  10  lal  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  contract  with  individuals. 
States,  or  non-prorlt  institutions  for  the 
conduct  of.  research,  development,  testing, 
evaluation,  and  training  i\s  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  .Act 

(bi  The  Secretary  may.  subject  to  such 
regtilatlons,  supervision,  and  review  as  he 
may  prescribe,  delegate  to  any  qualified 
private  person,  or  to  uny  employee  nr  em- 
ployees under  the  supervision  of  such  per- 
son, any  work  bu.'lness.  or  function  re- 
specting the  examination,  inspection,  and 
testing  necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  advise, 
assist,  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  State  and  other 
Interested  public  and  private  agencies  and 
persons.  In  the  planning  and  development 
ot  111  Federal  rail  .safety  standards,  rules, 
and  regulations,  and  i2)  methods  for  in- 
specting and  testing  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  Feder.il  rail  saletv  t.mdirds. 
rules,  and  regulations 

,d:  The  5>ecretarv  Is  erajKiwereU  to  per- 
form such  acts,  to  conduct  such  investiga- 
tions, to  Issue  such  subpenas,  lo  take  such 
depositions,  to  Issue  and  amend  such  orders, 
and  to  make  and  amend  such  special  rtiles 
,iud  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  necessarv- 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of,  and  to  exer- 
cise and  perform  his  powers  and  duties 
under  this  Act 

ACCIDENT     INVESnOAriO.S 

SEC  II  IBI  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to   conduct    investigations    of    any    .-iccldent 


occurring  in  rail  commerce,  and  may  inMte 
participation  by  State  agencies 

(bi  The  Board  shall  have  the  authority  t.i 
determine  the  cause  ijr  probable  cause  and 
report  the  facts,  conditions,  and  clrcuin- 
st  mces  relating  to  accidents  investigated 
under  subsection  la)  .ibove  but  may  dele- 
gate such  authority  to  any  officer  or  offi- 
cial of  the  Board  or  to  any  officer  "T  otflci.o 
.'f  the  Department  with  the  .ipproval  of  the 
Secretary,  as  it   may  determine  appropriate 

(Cl  No  part  of  any  report  required  of  .i 
rail  carrier  under  this  Act  or  any  report 
made  to  the  Secretary  by  an  employee  of  the 
Department,  or  any  report  of  the  Secretarv 
iir  the  Board  relatlne  t<j  anv  .incident  or  the 
Investigation  thereof,  shall  be  .idmltted  as 
evidence  or  be  used  In  any  suit  or  action  tor 
damages  growing  uut  of  any  matter  men- 
tioned m  such  report  or  reports  Employees 
of  the  Board  or  Department  who  have  en- 
gaged In  the  Investigation  of  a  rnllro.id  acci- 
dent shall  not  elve  expert  or  opinion  testi- 
mony rnncernlne  ^\\r]\  accidents  !n  anv  such 
suit  or  ictlnn  Factual  testlrnonv  of  Board 
or  Department  personnel  on  matters  obser'.  f<l 
In  accident  Investigation  shall  be  required 
only  where  the  Chairman  or  the  Secretary 
Initially,  or  the  Court  before  which  such  suit 
or  action  Is  pending,  determines  that  the 
evidence  is  not  available  by  other  meins 
Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Court  -\]f\\ 
factual  testimony  shall  he  taken  onlv  bv 
deposition  upon  oral  examination  or  written 
interrogatories,  pursuant  to  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Serrrtary  or  the  Board 

fsE  <   f   STATE  SERVICES 

Sec  12  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  appropriate  State 
.igencles  for  the  provision  of  Inspection  and 
surveillance  services  as  neces.iary  to  effectlvi 
enforcement  of  Federal  rail  safety  reeula- 
tlons  State  services  mav  be  prcciirrd  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  mav 
prescribe  and  mav  be  reimbursed  from  anv 
appropriations  available  for  expenditure  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Secretarv  may  delegate  to 
an  officer  of  such  State,  and  authorize  suc- 
cessive redelegatlon  of.  any  authority  under 
this  .\ct  necessary  to  the  crnduct  of  an 
effective  enforcement  program 

STATfTES  REF'IALED    -SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec  13,  (a»  The  Safetv  .\ppllance  Acts 
Including  the  Power  it  Train  Brakes  Safety 
Appliance  Act  of  1958  (45  U  S.C  1  16i,  the 
.^sh  Pan  Act  .45  USC  17-211,  the  Locomo- 
tive Inspection  .^ct  (45  USC  22  :?4 1  the 
.\ccKlent  Reports  Act  i45  USC  .(8-43  1  and 
the  Signal  Inspection  Act  (49  USC  26 1  are 
repealeo  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  in- 
terim regulations  required  to  be  promul- 
gated  by  ,sectlon  3(bi    of  this  .^ct 

(bi  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
and  no  cause  oi  action  under  the  statutes 
repealed  by  this  Act  shall  abate  bv  reason 
of  enactment  of  this  .^ct. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION 

SF.r  14  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  ol  this  Act  tr  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance IS  lield  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  .\ct.  and  the  .ipplicatlon  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  letters  and  .section-by-section 
anal.v.sis.  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson.  are 
as  fOilows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 

VVas'imptOfi.  DC  .  April  29.  1968 
Hon  HiBERT  H  Hi'mphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the 
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Secretary  i.if  Transportation  to  establish 
.safety  .standards,  rules,  and  regulations  for 
railroad  equipment,  trackage.  laclUties,  and 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes",  together 
with  a  secllon-by-section  analysis. 

This  proposed  legislation  v^•ould  replace 
the  piecemeal  statutory  scheme  for  Federal 
rail  safety  regulation  with  a  comprehensive 
statute  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  promulgate  .safety  requirements 
relating  to  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  track- 
age and  roadbed,  equipment,  appliances,  and 
facilities  used  In  railroad  operations  In  or 
affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Most  of  the  existing  rail  safety  statutes, 
respon.slblllty  for  which  was  transferred  from 
tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.sslon  to  this 
Department  at  the  time  of  Its  creation,  were 
enacted  from  50  to  75  years  ago  at  a  time 
prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  dramatic  new 
transportation  technology  In  which  the  rail- 
roads .share  Only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
cf  safety  problems  are  addressed  and  each 
.statute  is  limited  to  particular  hazards.  In 
contrast,  the  more  modern  safety  statutes  es- 
tablish desired  safety  results,  leaving  the 
exact  manner  of  achievement  to  administra- 
tive regulation  which  can  more  easily  ac- 
icmmodate  technological  progress. 

In  enacting  more  recent  Federal  transpor- 
tation and  other  safety  statutes — such  as 
.iviatlon  motor  vehicle,  and  highway  safety — 
(.■ingreKK  ha-s  followed  the  principle  of  vesting 
in  the  head  of  regulatory  agencies  and  de- 
I)artments  broad  authority  to  prescribe  safety 
standards,  based  upon  continuing  research 
programs  and  upon  the  changing  technologi- 
cal needs  of  the  regulated  Industry.  The  pro- 
posed bill  Is  intended  to  move  Federal  rall- 
ro.td  safety  regulation  In  this  direction.  It 
win  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
modern  analytical  principles  to  bear  on  the 
Identification  and  solution  of  rail  safety 
hazards 

Not  only  do  existing  statutes  prescribe,  In 
many  cases,  rigid  and  tinrealistic  require- 
ments, .some  imporutnt  areas  are  now  be- 
vond  the  scope  <  f  Federal  rules,  regulations. 
and  standards  and,  therefore,  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  uniform,  comprehensive  safety 
program.  For  example,  the  Department  has 
no  Jurisdiction  over  the  design,  construction, 
inspection,  or  maintenance  of  track,  road- 
vvav.  and  bridges.  Its  authority  with  respect 
•o  freight  and  passenger  cars  is  scant  and 
applies  only  to  a  small  pxirt  of  the  vehicle. 
namely,  to  .safety  appliances  and  certain  as- 
pects of  the  brake  systems  Car  wheels  and 
.ixles.  which  are  major  causative  elements  In 
many  accidents,  are  not  subject  to  Federal 
regulation,  'nuis.  overall  authority  lor  the 
safety  })tTlormancc  of  the  railroad  car  as  ,i 
tmlt  docs  not  c.\lst  as  it  docs  In  Federal  stat- 
utes regulating  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles. 
Moreover,  there  Is  almost  no  safety  regula- 
•ory  authority  extending  to  the  operation 
of  the  trains  themselves. 

The  Department's  concern  Is  not  limited 
to  the  desirability  of  modern  administra- 
tion of  rail  .safety  requirements.  We  are  also 
i-oncerned  with  the  increasing  number  and 
-eventy  nf  railroad  accidents  attributable  to 
i.' uises  bevond  the  reach  of  existing  safety 
statutes.  Derailment,  for  example,  which  is 
the  most  ireciuent  type  of  accident,  can  often 
oe  attributed  to  wheels  .txlps.  or  track  con- 
dition over  which  there  is  no  present  Fed- 
eral authority 

In  the  past  seven  years,  'he  monthly  avcr- 
aae  of  train  accident.-;  iias  increased  steadilv 
from  341  in  1961  to  an  estimated  590  for  1967 
One  logical  result  of  this  .ncrease  in  icci- 
dents  has  been  an  increase  m  c.isualty  r?-t,es 
p'Cr  million  man-hours  worked  during  the 
same  period. 

In  proposing  new  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  suggest  that  the  railroad  in- 
dustry is  Insensitive  to  its  responsibility  for 
rafe  operations,  .\s  with  other  transjxjrta- 
tion    modes,    however,   cost   .ind    competitive 


pressures  can  irequently  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses to  safety.  The  cost  ot  ^'reater  .safety 
will  be  borne  reluctantly  unless  it  is  a  bur- 
den which  falls  evenly  on  each  member  of 
the  industry.  Uniform  Federal  reguUitiuii  is 
the  only  way  industry  can  be  a.ssured  of 
this. 

The  bill  which  the  Department  jir eposes 
would  give  the  Secret.irv  of  Transportation 
authority  to  prescribe  st.indards  lor  construc- 
tion, use.  design,  and  [lertormance  of  track- 
age, locomotives,  rolling  stock,  and  facilities. 
and  to  prescribe  the  manner  and  frequency 
with  which  testing  and  inspection  lor  com- 
pliance Is  to  be  performed  Tlie  -Secretary 
would  also  have  authority  to  regulate  the 
qualifications  of  rail  employees,  and  jirac- 
tlces,  methods,  and  procedures  of  rail  car- 
riers, as  required  in  the  interests  of  safety. 
This  would  include  all  .safety  aspecUs  of  crew 
employment,  except  as  to  hours  of  service 

While  the  bulk  of  existing  Federal  safety 
statutes  would  be  repealed,  the  requirements 
now  prescribed  in  or  under  these  laws  would 
remain  In  effect  as  Interim  standards  for  up 
to  two  years  to  allow  the  Secretary  time  to. 
by  study  and  research,  develop  new  and 
more  comprehensive  standards 

Because  uniformity  In  the  regulation  of 
rail  safety  is  generally  neces.sary  and  desir- 
able, the  bill  would  preempt  the  area  Irom 
State  regulation  with  some  specified  excep- 
tions. These  areas  include  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal clearance  requlrement6  certain  as- 
pects of  grade  crossing  protection,  and  speed 
and  audible  signals  of  trains  wlthm  urban 
or  other  densely  populated  areas.  Even  In  the 
excepted  areas,  a  State  cculd  not  regulate  In 
conflict  with  Federal  regulations 

Federal  preemption  of  rail  safety  regula- 
tion will  not  have  a  preat  effect  m  mcjst 
States.  While  historically  some  States  have 
contributed  to  safer  rail  operations  through 
activity  in  selected  areas,  only  a  few  States 
have  substantial  rail  .safety  program.s.  The 
bill  will  enable  those  lew  States  to  c(jncen- 
trate  their  activities  in  the  excepted  areas. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  lo  utilize 
the  services  of  State  agencies  in  conducting 
inspection  and  surveillance  activities  neces- 
sary to  enforcement  of  Federal  regulations 
The  Secretary  may  reimburse  a  State  agency 
for  the  cost  "of  providing  such  services  from 
any  funds  available  for  administration  of  the 
rail  safety  program. 

The  Secretary  would  iiave  authority  to  re- 
quire reports  of  the  carriers  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  under  the  bill,  in- 
cluding the  authority  to  investiBate  rail  ac- 
cidents. However,  the  i.uthority  which  the 
National  Transportation  Safetv  Board  now 
has  to  determine  and  report  the  cause  or 
probable  cause  of  rail  accidents,  and  lo  dele- 
gate Its  authority  to  r)erforni  various  junc- 
tions, would  be  preserved. 

The  bill  would  provide  penalties  lor  any 
failure  to  comply  with  ,ipp!icable  standards, 
rules,  or  regulations,  or  to  cooperate  in  the 
various  recordkeeping  and  inspections  re- 
quirements which  the  .secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  impose  The  Government 
should  have  available  to  it  the  full  ranee  of 
sanctions  from  which  to  choose  in  insuring 
compliance  with  the  bill  For  this  reason  the 
bill  provides  for  injunctive  relief,  as  well  as 
civil  and  criminal  jjcnalties.  The  hitter  would 
be  imjxjsed  only  for  knowTns  and  willful  vio- 
lations. 

In  summary,  the  time  i-.as  come  to  revise 
the  outmoded  lepislative  structure  support- 
ing rail  safety.  The  enclosed  bill  would  do 
this  and  place  regulation  cf  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads on  substantially  the  same  footing  as 
aviation   and   iiighway   safety   regulation.s. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  enactment  ot  this  proposed  legislation 
is  in  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Ah.\s  a.  Boyd 


Section-bv-Section  Analvsi.s  of  a  Bill  To 
.^ithoki/e  the  sfckfiarv  nv  iransporta- 
TioN  To  Establish  Safety  .Standards. 
Rt'LFs,     AND     Recitations     for     Railrom) 

E<SC:PME?:i        TKACKAGt      FAHI  ITIES.    AND    (JP- 
LRATIONS,    and    for    OniER    PVRPOSES 

!<eciion  I  — This  section  provides  that  tlie 
Act  m;iy  be  referred  to  as  tiie  'Fedoral  l-;,r.i- 
road  Safety  Act  of   1968" 

.S'cc(,07!  1'.  -This  section  defines  the  opera- 
tive words  employed  m  the  .^ct  The  stand- 
ards and  regulations  auihon/ed  bv  the  Act 
would  apjjly  to  persons  eni^aged  m  rail  com- 
merce, defined  as  'any  operation  by  railroad 
m  (!r  aflectmg  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  the  tr.insportation  of  mall  by  railroad" 
Railroad,  m  turn,  means  •  ..ny  contrivance 
now  known  or  hereafter  invented,  used  or 
designed  lor  operating  on,  along  or  througii 
a  track,  monorail,  tube,  or  other  guldeway" 
The  rail  lacllitles  and  equipment  which 
would  be  subject  to  regulation  include  track- 
.ige,  roadbed  and  guideways,  and  any  lacllin 
building,  projierty.  locomotive,  rolUni!  ,->tock, 
device,  equipment,  or  appliance  used  or  de- 
signed for  use  in  roll  commerce. 

Section  .i.-- Tills  section  authorizes  ,ind  di- 
rects the  Secretarv  of  Transportation  to  pro- 
mole  safety  m  rail  commerce  by  iirescriblng 
(li  minimum  standards  fur  use.  design,  ma- 
terials, workmanship,  installation,  construc- 
tion, and  performance  (jf  r,til  facilities  anil 
equipment;  (2i  rules,  regulations,  and  mini- 
mum standards  for  use.  inspection,  testing, 
and  ihe  like,  lor  equipment  and  lacilltles  to 
be  used  in  such  inspection  and  testing, 
and  for  the  periods  and  manner  in  which 
such  testing  .iiid  inspection  .ire  l(j  be  ac- 
complished; and  (3 1  rules,  retrulatlons,  or 
other  standards  governing  (lualificatlons  of 
employees  and  practices,  methods  and  pro- 
cedures of  rail  carriers  where  required  lor 
safety  in  rail  commerce. 

While  the  standards  and  regulations  de- 
scribed in  subsection  3ial  are  being  devel- 
oped, interim  standards  will  be  ,.ppr.cable 
The  Secretary  must  prescribe  Interim  stand- 
ards vvilhin  ninety  days  of  enactment  "S  this 
Act,  which  standards  are  to  be  the  require- 
ments currently  m  force  under  existing  rail 
safety  statutes.  Most  of  t!ie  existing  -afety 
statutes  will  be  repealed,  pursuant  to  section 
13,  concurrent  with  establishment  of  Interim 
standards.  Interim  standards  will  remain  m 
effect  for  two  years,  unless  sooner  clianpfd 
or  repealed  by  action  of  the  Secretarv, 

This  section  also  contains  ;i  jirovlsl'jn  per- 
mitting the  .Secretary  to  gram  exemptions  if 
such  actions  would  be  in  the  jiuhlic  interest 
Scctiov  J— This  section  authorizes  the 
.Slates  to  regulate  in  certain  siH'cified  iireas, 
In  a  manner  not  in  conflict  with  Federal 
reptiliition.  Further,  unless  they  are  sooner 
superseded  by  the  courts,  .stite  .tction.  (»r 
regiil.itlons  issued  by  the  Secretary,  other 
.State  l.iws  relating  to  rail  safety  may  re- 
main In  full  farce  :ind  effect  for  ;>  period  of 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act, 

Section  5 — This  section  requires  ijersons 
subject  to  the  Act  to  comply  with  ai:  appli- 
cable standards,  rules,  and  regulation.s  i,ssued 
t'lereunder  and,  as  .specified  in  section  9.  re- 
quires ♦hem  '  t  L'rant  access  to  ( omjiany 
records,  furnish  required  reports  and  in- 
formation, .ind  allow  entry  o.pon  .'.nd  in- 
spection C'f  carrier  facilities  Comjiliance  vciih 
any  .standard,  rule,  or  regulali.>n  est^iblished 
under  the  Act  will  not  exempt  any  person 
from  any  liability  which  would  otherwl.se 
riccrue  unless  the  action  creatinir  the  Uablllly 
.vas  specifically  comijclled  by  the  st<andard. 
rule,  or  regulation. 

Section  C — This  seciiiin  provides  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $2.50  or  more  than 
>  1.000  per  day  for  each  violation  of  the  Act 
or  regulations  issued  under  It.  These  may  be 
compromised  by  the  Secretary  and  deducted 
from  any  amounts  r.wmg  l j  the  carrier  by  the 
United  States. 
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The  »ec'.ir>n  further  provides  criminal 
penalties  of  up  to  »10  000  fine  and  up  to  .>ne 
years  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  every 
kn  iwmg  and  »-l!!lnjt  violation  of  such  a 
provi-inn  ds  well  as  criminal  penalties  for 
the  issau;-.  .>r  klUlng  ?f  any  person  who  is 
eni<ai?e<:l  ;n  'he  performance  >f  ilBclal  duties 
under  the  Act  These  penalties  are  the  same 
as  those  pr^ivided  for  the  ^tame  ifTenses  in 
title  18  United  Stat«a  Code  If  a  criminal 
penalty  Is  imposed  a  civil  penalty  cannot  be 
pursue<l  f'jr  the  same  vi..ilatlon 

SiTtion  7  This  .section  authorizes  the  S<?o- 
retary  to  obtain  injunctive  relief  to  enforce 
standards  riles  and  regulations  issued  un- 
der the  Act  Wherever  it  ;r.  practicable  the 
Secretary  is  •■>  give  notice  of  hl.'<  intention 
t..  >eek  an  injunction  in  order  to  gWe  the 
person  who  :s  In  violation  an  opportunity  to 
come  into  compliance 

In  contempt  proceedings  for  violation  of 
an  injunction  or  restraining  order  where  the 
act  which  constituted  the  violation  Is  also  a 
violation  of  the  act.  the  accused  has  the  op- 
tion  of   trial    by   the   court    or   before   a   Jury 

This  section  also  prosides  for  the  venue  >f 
acUons  brought  under  "he  Act  and  provides 
that  subpenas  m  such  cases  may  nin  outside 
the  districts  In  which  they  are  issued  X 

Ser::»n  8  This  -lectlon  requires  that  ever^^ 
rail  ca»rter  designate  by  flUng  m  writing 
with  'he  .Secretary  an  agent  ,ipon  whom  all 
service  in  administrative  and  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings may  be  made  for  and  on  behalf  <>f 
the  carrier  If  any  carrier  falls  to  Hie  such 
a  designation  .alld  .service  muv  tie  made 
upon  that  carrier  dimply  by  posting  In  the 
Office  jf  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  the  material 
to  be  served 

SVcttOTi  9  -  This  section  confers  certain 
powers  on  the  Secretary  to  facilitate  his 
duties  under  the  Act  by  i  1  t  requiring  car- 
riers to  maintain  records  to  maice  reports  of 
accidents  and  other  repijrts.  and  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  Information.  2i  requir- 
ing ;arrlers  to  permit  the  Inspection  of 
books  papers,  records  and  documents  and 
i3i  permitting  properly  identified  officers. 
employees,  and  agents  to  enter  tipon  and 
inspect  carrier  premises  Any  trade  seorMs 
which  may  come  into  the  possession  if  the 
Secretarv  i>r  his  representaUves  throui^h  the 
exerci.se  of  these  powers  may  not  be  dis- 
closed except  to  persons  concerned  with 
carrying  out  the  Act  or  when  relevant  In  a 
proceeding  under  the  Act 

Sccfion  10  —Tills  section  grants  to  the 
Secretarv  a  series  of  general  powers  which 
he  must  have  to  effectively  discharge  his 
duties  under  the  Act.  They  are  the  powers 
to  III  conduct  or  contract  for  research, 
development  testing,  evaluation,  and  train- 
ing; i2i  delegate  to  qualified  private  per- 
sons activities  relating  to  examination.  In- 
spection, .tnd  testing  >.i>  co<:)perate  with 
various  Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies  in 
developing  safety  standards,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations, and  methods  for  inspecting  and  test- 
ing to  determine  compliance,  and  (4i  con- 
duct investigations,  issue  subpenas.  take  dep- 
ositions, and  Issue  necessary  orders  .^nd 
special  rules  and  regul.'itlons 

Sfctwn  11  — This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretarv  to  investigate  iccldeuts  occurring 
in  rail  commerce  and  to  in%lte  State  fxir- 
Ucipatlon  Since  certain  of  the  rail  accident 
authority  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  derives  from  statutes  which  are 
repealed  by  section  13.  this  section  confirms 
that  the  NTSB  will  continue  to  have  Its  sole 
authority  to  report  facts,  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  rail  accidents,  make  rindlnas 
of  probable  cause,  and  to  delegate  such  of  its 
authority  .is  It  may  wish  to  Its  employees,  to 
the  Secretary,  or  to  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  That  is.  the  NTSB 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  p<3wers.  duties,  and 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  rail  accidents 
th.it  It  now  has  by  vnrtue  of  section  5  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act 

The  ser-tion  provides  that  no  reports  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  carriers  or  made  by  the 


.Secretary  or  the  Board  may  Le  used  in  any 
lawsuit  arising  out  of  matters  mentioned  In 
such  reports  It  also  provides  that  investiga- 
tors may  testify  only  as  to  facts,  and  may  not 
give  expert  or  opinion  testimony 

.Section  ;.'  This  section  authorizes  the 
.Se<-retary  to  contract  with  St.it*  agencies  tor 
the  provision  ')f  inspection  .md  3ur\elllance 
services  necessary  to  enforcement  if  Federal 
safety  regulations  The  reimbursement  of 
State  coats  may  be  made  from  .ipproprlatlons 
available  for  carrylnv;  uit  -he  rail  ^,.fety  pro- 
gram 

Section  n  This  section  enumerates  the 
pxlsung  Federal  rail  safety  statutes  which 
will  be  repealed  These  law.s  .ire  f^^r  the  most 
part  outdated  and  requirements  written  into 
statute  will  be  replaces!  with  comprehensive 
regulatory  authority  pi  iced  m  the  s<»cretary 
by  this  Act  The  rep<Mls  would  l>e  effective 
simultaneously  with  establishment  of  in- 
terim -.tandards  under  section  libi  mj  that 
there  would  be  no  hiatus  in  Federal  safety 
regulatii>n  .Any  litigation  now  pending  <as  a 
result  of  these  statutes  would  not  be  ter- 
minated however  simpiv  because  •  f  their 
repeal 

Section  14  This  section  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  ,is  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of   the  Act 

Section  15. — This  section  provides  for  sep- 
arability 

April  3.   1968 
Hon    A    S<nEKrrR  Lang 

^dnjinivt'-ator  Frderat  RaUritad  Adminii- 
tration  Df'partment  of  Tansportonon 
iVa'i'linQfon.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Lang  The  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board's  review  of  data  covering 
the  last  several  years  for  train  .tccldents 
shows  progressively  worsening  trends  in 
rates,  occurrences,  deaths  .md  damage.  Ftir- 
thermore  and  especially  disturbing,  many 
train  accidents  In  recent  \ears  have  involved 
hazardous  or  poisonous  materials  resulting 
in  fires,  or  the  escape  of  poisonous  or  haz- 
.irdous  materials  followed  by  evactiatlon  of 
populated  areas  The  tatter  collateral  .'actors. 
coupled  with  a  rising  accident  rate,  increase 
the  probability  of   catastrophic  occurrences 

Total  train  accidents  increased  from  4  149 
m  1961  to  6  793  in  1966.  up  63.7  :  .  and  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  figures  increased  to 
7  089  in  1967.  up  71  over  1961.  Train  acci- 
dents per  million  traln-miles  increased  from 
7  09  in  1961  to  1 1  29  m  1966.  up  59  2  Deaths 
m  train  .iccldenls  increased  irom  158  to  214 
or  by  35  4  ReiKirted  loss  and  damage  to 
lading  In  train  iccldents  i  which  excludes 
rough  handling)  increased  from  $9  3  mil- 
lion to  S18  6  million  during  the  1961  1966 
period,  or  up  lOO'  ;  such  loss  and  damage 
was  up  from  S15.800  to  $30,900  per  million 
train-mlles.  or  up  95  6  ,  Track  and  equip- 
ment damage  reported  in  train  accidents  in- 
creased from  »50  4  million  to  $99  0  million, 
up  almost  100  .  such  track  .md  equipment 
damage  was  up  from  $86  200  to  $164,500  per 
million  train-mlles.  or  up  90  9  ~  . 

Derailments,  the  single  most  Important 
cause  of  train  accidents,  increased  from 
2.671  in  1961  to  4.447  in  1966,  up  66  5'~r.  and 
the  rate  of  derailments  per  million  train- 
mlles  increase*!  fmm  4  57  in  1961  to  7  39  in 
1966.  up  61.7  '.  Derailments.  ;is  the  largest 
single  cause  of  the  6.793  train  accidents  In 
1966.  iccounted  for  4.447  or  .ibout  65'"  of 
all  train  accidents  In  1966.  .ind  over  80'r 
of  the  damiige  to  track  and  t-qulpment  Col- 
lisions, the  next  most  frequent  cause,  ac- 
coimted  for  1.552  or  23':  of  1966  train  ac- 
cidents 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
".Accident  Bulletin  ",  now  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  RjiUroad  .Administration,  re- 
flects in  flPt.iU  the  pnmary  causes  of  derail- 
ments, comparing  1961  with  1966  See  Ex- 
hibit A.)   Defects  in  or  improper  malnlenence 


'  Excludes      train-service      and      non-train 
accidents. 


of  way  and  strtictures  accounted  tor  21  H 
of  all  derailments  in  1961  and  this  increaseil 
to  31  2  in  1966  Further,  both  in  number> 
and  proportion  of  n^tal  derailments,  those 
caused  by  defects  in  or  improper  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures  have  become  .lU 
increasingly  significant  factor  In  derailments, 
increasing  by  140  :  and  by  44  5  respec- 
tively Defects  in  or  failure  of  equipment  on 
the  other  hand  though  still  the  largest  group 
of  causea  of  derailments,  had  declined  .is  ,i 
proportion  of  derailment  causes  irom  47  6 
in  1961  to  34  9  in  1966  Derailment's  charKed 
to  negligence  of  employees  accounted  lor 
12  3  of  all  derailments  In  1961  and  12  4 
In  1966,  almost  the  same  proportion,  al- 
though the  number  of  derailments  caused  by 
employee   negligence   increased   by   68  1  • ;  . 

Statistics  ius  to  derailments  resulting  from 
defects  in  or  improper  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures,  which  resulted  m  train  ac- 
cidents, are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Exhibit  B 
It  clearly  shows  how  progressively  deterior- 
ating track  conditions  are  causing  derail- 
ments 

The  railroad  accident  picture  is  cxtremelv 
serious.  Furthermore,  higher  .speeds,  longer 
and  heavier  trains,  .md  the  gr.owlng  car- 
riage of  deadly  and  hazardous  materials  may 
well  Increase  the  already  .serious  conse- 
quences of  unsafe  practices 

We  are  siu'e  you  are  aware  of  the  di.s- 
quietlng  picture  described  in  this  letter,  and 
concur  in  the  view  we  hold  that  every  rea- 
sonable step  be  taken  to  arrest  and  reverse 
the  trend  toward  increasing  incidence  if 
train  accidents  Recognizing  that  there  are 
limits  both  to  your  resources  and  your  au- 
thority, nonetheless  we  recommend  that  al; 
.ivallable  resources  at  your  disposal  be  ap- 
plied to  reverse  these  accident  trends  In- 
creased attention  to  accident  investigations 
,ind  the  issuance  of  more  published  accident 
investigation  repKirts  are  several  possibilities 
others  are  liicreased  Inspections  .iddresspd 
to  the  worst  .ireas  of  accident  cause  and  to 
railroads  where  a  di.sproportlonate  number 
of   accidents   occur 

Collaterally  we  recommend  that  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  .Administration  initiate  .studies 
which  would  tro  beyond  the  d.ita  provided  in 
current  accident  reports,  with  p.irtlcular  .>r- 
tention  being  civen  to  derailments  Studies 
should  Include  such  factors  as  level  of  main- 
tenance, types  of  inspection  techniques  used 
by  railroads,  influence  of  operating  rules  on 
accident  causation  .iiid  employee  responsi- 
bility for  unsafe  practices  Other  .ireas  tie- 
serving  of  attention  or  review  include  the  use 
and  value  of  railroad  employee  safety  incen- 
tives, research  .ind  development  to  deter- 
mine how  management  and  employees,  in- 
dividually or  Jointly,  can  improve  sifety  tech- 
niques and  reduce  accidents  ,,nd  the  possible 
borrowing  and  adaptation  of  .successful  safety 
practices  from  other  tran.siK>rtatlon  modes 
The  results  of  such  studies  should  lead  to 
Initiation  -if  new  or  augmented  .iction  pro- 
grams by  niA  to  improve  railroad  safety 

We  are  aware  that  current  regulatory 
authority  does  not  encomp.\ss  m.iny  areas 
rel.ited  to  the  causes  of  many  rai!."oad  acci- 
dents Our  concern  .ibout  the  state  of  rai:- 
road  operations  vls-a-vls  safety  was  indicated 
in  the  recommendations  accompanying  our 
rep<-)rt  vin  the  railroad  collision  m  New  York 
City,  where  we  stated  that  there  is  clear  need 
for  a  reappraisal,  a  self-a-sses.smcnt  .ind  cor- 
rective .ictlon  by  the  railroad  iiidustry 

We  believe  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  improved  railroad  .safety  .should  rest  upon 
railroad  man.agement  and  l.ibor  However,  we 
reiterate  here  that  if  it  ajipears  that  they  can- 
not or  will  not  accept  the  challenge  promptly 
to  arrest  the  worsening  railroad  ..ccident  pic- 
ture, consideration  should  be  ^iven  to  sup- 
porting or  proposing  Federal  lettislation  which 
would  provide  additional  safety  regulatory 
aulhonty  for  the  Department  of  Tr.insfKirta- 
tion  m  the  railroad  safety  held 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  J    O'Connell.  Jr.. 

Chairman 
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.SENATE  .JOINT  RESOLUTION  165— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  FAMILY  RE- 
UNION DAY  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  .MUNDT  Mr.  Pie.-;ident,  on  behalf 
of  iiiysell.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Spakkm.^n  I.  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
~a,s  ,  Mr.  Carlson  i ,  the  Senator  from 
ICxas  :  Mr.  Tower  I.  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  BoggsI.  the  Senator  from 
.\'ebra.ska  1  Mr.  Hruska  I,  and  the  Senator 
iiom  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin- 1.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Pre.sident  to  pro- 
claim Aunu.st  11,  1968,  a.s  ■Family  Re- 
union Day." 

Similar  leui.slation  has  been  introduced 
m  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  I 
believe  it  only  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
all  nel  behind  this  effort  to  have  the  im- 
;K)rtance  of  lamily  reunions  publicized 
.ind  honored. 

The  family  is  the  basis  of  our  society, 
the  repository  of  that  high  morality  and 
integrity  without  which  a  Nation  cannot 
exist  in  these  troubled  times.  In  a  society 
;iermeated  by  .strife  and  civil  disorder, 
the  family  remains  the  best  hope  of  re- 
.-^torins  respect  and  love  of  all  mankind 
to  the  position  it  once  held. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  highly  mo- 
bile nature  of  our  Nation  today,  which 
tends  to  make  family  separation  all  too 
iften  a  way  of  life,  is  working  to  destroy 
this  basic  unit  in  our  society.  No  longer 
(io  we  maintain  family  contact  and  ex- 
perience the  pride,  the  satisfaction,  and 
the  .sense  of  security  that  comes  with 
shared  experiences  and  shared  memories 
of  family  living.  I  would  hope,  therefore, 
that  we  would  be  able  to  set  aside  a  day 
for  family  get-togethers,  reunions,  and 
>unilar  activities  designed  to  reemphaslze 
the  family,  its  history,  and  Its  shared 
plans  for  the  future.  Designation  by  the 
President  for  a  Family  Reunion  Day 
would  accomplish  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  that  I  introduce  this 
joint  resolution  on  the  Senate  side  on 
CXIV 728— Part  8 


bfhalf  of  two  organixations  ihut  liave 
Ijushed  this  iirogram  on  a  \olunttrr  basis 
among  our  jjopulace  One  is  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational, an  organisation  m  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  m  the  pa.st 
as  a  district  governor.  I  might  add  that 
the  other  cosponsors  are  also  distin- 
.uiiished  members  of  Kiwanis.  The  other 
is  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge,  which  we  all  know  has  played  such 
an  important  role  in  dcvclopmu  and  in- 
stilling in  our  people  love  and  respect  for 
America.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  lellow 
Senators  will  lend  their  supjXDrt  to  these 
two  fine  orgaaizations  and  to  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  165) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
August  11,  1968,  as  "Family  Reunion 
Day,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  167— 
PROPOSED  ADVISORY  COMMIS- 
SION ON  NUCLEAR  PORT  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introdu<^,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Commission  to  study  and  report  on  the 
need  for  port  facilities  in  the  United 
States  for  commercial  nuclear  ships. 

I  believe  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
have  done  a  truly  outstanding  job  in  pro- 
viding the  appropriate  facilities  to  coor- 
dinate and  utilize  the  rapid  technological 
changes  taking  place  in  the  maritime 
field.  The  container  revolution  is  not 
Just  a  revolution  Involving  oceangoing 
facilities,  trucks,  trains,  and  planes.  It 
Is  also  a  revolution  dependent  upon 
change  in  port  facilities  and  cargo  han- 
dling methods  for  it  is  the  port  that 


serves  as  the  vital  link  in  the  attempt 
to  expedite  intermodal  carriage  of  cargo. 

As  effective  as  containers  may  be  in 
Ijromoting  sound  transportation  in  the 
oceangoing  field,  there  are  dramatic  new 
technological  changes  on  the  horizon — 
lioiJcfully  cjuite  near — which  will  pre- 
,sent  unique  and  intricate  development 
problems  and  challenges  lor  the  ports.  I 
am  thinking  specifically  of  tlie  changes 
that  will  (jccur  with  the  develoiiment  of  a 
nuclear-powered  merchant  fleet.  As  you 
may  know,  I  have  long  advocated  this 
cour.se  oi'  action  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  have  introduced  a 
maritime  program  which  would  provide 
for  the  building  of  a  fleet  ot  nuclear  ves- 
.sels.  And.  of  course,  other  nation.s — 
Japan.  Italy.  West  Geiinany,  Hu.ssia,  and 
Communist  China — are  devoting  time 
and  money  If,  develojjing  nuclear  vessels. 
It  seems  cleai,  tlicrefore,  that  one  of  the 
major  develoisments  in  the  transporta- 
tion field  is  going  to  l^e  the  utilization  of 
nuclear-powered  ves.sels 

We  must  look  ahead  and  be  prepared 
lo  take  advantage  of  full  implementa- 
tion of  new  technological  clian:e  lo  en- 
hance our  transportation  jKisture.  It  is 
time.  I  be'ieve.  for  us  lo  begin  thinking 
of  the  specific  challenues  that  will  be  pre- 
sented throuuh  the  utili/atinn  of  nuclear 
proi)ulsion.  It  appears  that  an  immediate 
leqjirement  of  commercial  operation  of 
a  fleet  of  iiucl<>ar  ves.sels  will  be  that  of 
providing  port  facilities  lor  servicing 
such  ve.s.sels.  This  is  a  matter  which 
.should  be  studied  carefully  so  tliat  the 
necessary  facilities  will  be  available  to 
enhance  and  encourage  use  of  nuclear 
vessels.  This  Commission,  which  would 
draw  from  all  relevant  governmental 
departments  and  afTected  industries, 
would  undertake  a  full  and  complete 
.study  and  investigation  to  determine: 
first,  ihe  type  of  i)ort  facilities  neces.sary 
lor  commercial  nuclear-powered  .ships; 
second,  determine  the  need  for  such  fa- 
cilities on  the  east,  west,  gulf  and  Great 
Lakes  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
recommend  appropriate  locations  upon 
each  such  coast  for  nuclear  port  facil- 
ities: and.  third,  recommend  appropriate 
Federal.  States,  and  local  government 
coordination  and  action  for  planning, 
developing,  financing,  and  establishing 
standards  for  nuclear  port  facilities. 

The  Commission  report  would  be  sub- 
mitted lo  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  1  year  so  that  we  may  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  fully  develop  our 
Ijort  facilities,  thus  assuring  utilization 
and  appropriate  servicing  for  what  will 
surely  be  the  ships  of  the  future. 

I  shall  do  my  best  lo  have  this  joint 
resolution  enacted  into  law  for  I  believe 
It  vital  not  only  lo  the  appropriate  de- 
velopment of  our  shipping  potential  but 
of  vast  benefit  and  importance  to  the 
IJorls  and  to  the  proper  utilization  of 
our  expertise  in  the  fields  of  atomic 
energy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and   appropriately   referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  167)  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Commission  to 
study  and  report  on  the  need  for  port 
facilities  In  the  United  States  for  com- 
mercial nuclear  ships.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  v^'as  received,  reswl  twice  by 
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\\.s  tul€>    and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  rio\ernme:U  Operii'inris 


ADDITIONAL  C  OSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
prinlmt;.  the  names  of  the  Senators 
from  New  York  Mr  Javits  and  Mr 
Kenneiiy  ;  and  the  senior  Senator  trom 
Massachusetts  Mr  Kennedy!  be  added 
as  cosp<in.sors  of  th.e  bill  S.  3349'  to 
amend  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  to  improve 
on  the  farm,  flight  tramint;.  and  general 
educational  opportunities,  to  equal  those 
^{ranted  to  veterans  oj  Korean  conflict. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection   it  is  so  ordered 

M:  MAGNUSON  Mr  .  President  I  ask 
unanimous  ccm^ent  that,  at  its  next 
pnntme.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  Mr  iNorvEi  be  .idded  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  S  1336'  U3  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1934  to  allow 
a  deduction  from  ^'ros^s  income  for  so- 
cial agency,  legal,  and  related  expenses 
incurred  m  c mnection  with  the  adop- 
tion (jf  A  child  bv  the  taxpayer 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRDof  West  Vireinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that,  at 
it,>  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mainland  I  Mr  Tydings]  be 
added  as  a  cosponi.or  of  the  resolution 
S  Res.  281  to  e.sublish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection.  :t  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  284— RESOLU- 
TION TO  COMMEMORATE  THE 
20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OP   ISRAEL 

Mr  DIHKSEN  for  himself.  Mr  Mans- 
fiel;>.  Mr  Kiihel.  Mr  Griffin.  Mr  Pas- 
tore.  Mr  JAvirs.  Mr  CorxuN.  Mr  Byrd 
of  West  Virsjinia  Mr  YARBOROur.H.  Mr. 
Percy  Mr  Proi'ty  Mr  Case.  Mr  F^ibi- 
coFF.  Mr  Scott.  Mr  Inouye.  Mr  Scono. 
Mr  Allott  Mr  Boccs.  Mr  Murphy  Mr 
Cannon.  Mr  Syminhton.  Mr  Hrl'ska. 
Mr  Curtis,  Mr  Brooke,  and  Mr  Tower  ' 
.submitted  a  resolution  'S  Res  284'  to 
commemorate  the  20th  anniversary.'  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  wliich  was  considered 
and  agreed  to 

See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Dirksen. 
whicli  appears  mider  a  separate  head- 
mt; 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  285— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOC- 
UMENT THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  RESERVA- 
TION  COMMISSION 

Mr  ELLENDER  vibmitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  S  Res  285  .  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration; 

S    Res    285 

Resolved.  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reserv.ttlon  Commlselon  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967  b«  printed 
with  an  Ulustratlou  as  a  Senate  document 


AME-NDMEN  r  OF  LEGISLn  HON  RE- 
LA  I'ING  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION— 
AMENDMENTS 

\N!fM)MENT      NO        709 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  amendments  to 
S  3098.  the  HiKher  Education  Act  of 
1968.  which  ha\e  been  proposed  to  the 
chairman  of  llie  Senate  C^ommittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare by  Actin«  Secrtlary  Cohen  under 
date  of  March  21. 

I  a.sk  unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  pioposed  amendment  be  printed 
m  the  RtcoRD  at  tins  jjomt  together  with 
the  text  of  the  transmittal  letter  con- 
taining tiie  administration's  justification 
for  the  proposed  changes 

The  ACIING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amt-ndment  will  be  received, 
printed  and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  tlie  amendment  and 
the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  requested 

The  amendment  '  No.  709 '  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare    as  fuUows 

On  paije  li3.  line  23.  insert  (such  .is  the 
Instructional  Television  Fixed  Servicer'  im- 
inedlBtely  alter  the  word     facilities" 

On  page  '.i5.  line  3.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks 

On  page  9.5  between  lines  a  and  4  insert 
'.he  following 

AITTHORITY    FOR    FREI    OR    REDUt  TO    RATE    COM- 
MUNICATIONS   I.NTERCONNECTION    SERVICES 

Sec  803  Nothing  In  the  Communlca- 
;i<ins    Act   of    1934.    ,ts    .imended.    or    In    any 

ither  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  United  States  communications  com- 
mon carriers  Irom  rendering,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regul.itlons  us  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may  prescribe,  free 

ir  reduced  rate  communications  intercon- 
nection services  lor  interconnection  5\ stems 
witrun  the  purview  of  this  title,  whether  or 
not  Included  in  a  project  for  which  a  ^rant 
IS  made  under  this  title.'  " 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Morse  is 
as  follows 

Ueh^rtme.nt   Of    Heamh 

KDVi  .MION      AND    WELfARE. 

.Vfarr^   21.   1968 
Hon    Ljster   Hill. 

I'hairman.  Committee  on   Labor  and  Public 
Welfare   US   Senate.  Wa.s/iingfon,  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman.  We  .ire  transmitting 
herewith  proposKi  iimendmeius  to  title  IX  of 
S  iws  the  Administration's  "Higher  Educa- 
tion   .Amendments    nf    1966". 

Title  IX  of  the  bill  would,  .is  you  know, 
insert  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  nl  1965 
a  new  title  VIII  headed  Networks  for  Knowl- 
edge' I  The  existinst  title  VIII  of  the  .Act 
would  be  renumbered  »  .Among  the  project.^ 
that  could  be  assisted  under  the  bill  are  proj- 
ects for  the  planning,  development,  or  carry- 
ing out  cif  cooperative  .irrangements  between 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  "establish- 
ment .ind  Joint  operation  of  c.losed-clrcuit 
television  or  equivalent  transmission  facil- 
ities" ( $  801.bM4u 

1  We  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  following 
new  section  on  page  '15.  Immediately  bel<jw 
line  3  1  and  at  the  same  time  the  deletion 
ijf   the  closing  cjuotallon  marks  on  line  3l 

^VtTHORITY    Ft)R    FREE    OR   REDUCED    BATE    COM- 
MUNICATIONS   interconnection    services 
'  'Sec  803   Nothing  in  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  or  in  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law  shall   be  construed   to  prevent 
United      States     communications     common 


( iirrlcrs  Irom  rendering,  subject  to  .such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcatlons  Commission  may  prescribe,  tree 
■  ir  reduced  rate  Lommunlcatlons  Intercn- 
nei'tlnn  ser\  Ices  lor  mterrnnnectlcn  systems 
within  the  pur\Iew  I'f  thl.s  title,  whether  r 
not  Included  in  a  project  for  which  a  ^rant 
Is  made  under  this  title  '  " 

This  amendment  Is  patterned  af'or 
;  396ihi  i>f  the  Comnuinlcatlons  Act  of  lji34 
as  added  to  that  Act  by  the  Public  Brnacl- 
ca-stlni;  Act  nf  1967  iPL  90  129  i  and  should 
be  helpful  in  promotliiR  the  establlshniciiT 
and  joint  operation,  bv  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, of  closed-circuit  televl.<i|on  or  equl'.  a- 
lent  transmission  lacllllles  uf  the  kinds  that 
.ire  within  the  purview  of  the  proposed  N'i>t- 
'A'orks  tor  Knowledge  j)ro\  Islons  of  the  MU 
•Alicther  or  not  included  in  a  project  aided 
with  a  Federal  Krant 

We  understand  that  the  amendmont  wc  viUl 
not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the  services  nrf 
furnished  by  common  carriers  on  a  strictly 
intrastate  basis  because  such  services  iirc 
excluded  from  the  rate  jurl.sdli-llon  of  the 
Federal  Comnuinlcatlons  Commission  by  ;  2 
of  the  Communications  Act  i47  USC, 
152ibii  However  even  with  respect  ', 
such  cases,  enactment  of  the  aniendmei-.t 
should  help  to  dispose  State  rate-maki:.  ■ 
.lulliorlties  to  permit  larriers  to  render  Ircc 
or  reduced  rate  interconnection  .servicp  ■  > 
colleges  and  universities  In  States  where  this 
Is  not  alrendv  authorl/ed  . 

2  As  we  Interpret  the  term  "equivalent 
transmission  facilities"  in  clause  (4)  of  the 
propKJsed  -  HOlibi  .page  93,  lines  22  and  2ti 
It  includes  facilities  such  us  the  Instructloii..! 
Television  Fixed  Service  i  ITFSi  :  but.  In  ord.  r 
to  avoid  ,iny  question  on  that  .sct>re  we  siie- 
gest  Insertion  of  the  following  after  "facili- 
ties" on  page  93.  line  23  of  the  bill:  "(surh 
as  the  Instructlon.il  Television  Fixed  Serv- 
ice!" ITPS  Is  .1  point-to-point  service  op- 
erating on  higher  frequency  1 2500  to  2690 
megacycles  per  second!  than  regular  televi- 
sion broadcasting  and  cannot  oe  received  ■ 
the  ijeneral  public  Tvplcally.  in  that  .serv.-e 
the  cl,issri>)ni  instructional  programs  carruc 
are  transmitted  from  a  single  point  .md  :■ 
received  bv  special  antennas  at  the  part  ..- 
paling  .schools  or  institutions  There  the  .'■ic- 
nals  are  translated  so  that  they  can  be  viewe-! 
on  conventional  television  sets  In  the  cl.is.-- 
rooms  ITFS  performs  a  •■  ery  valuable  service- 
for  in-school  instrtictlon  .ind  helps  case  the 
problem  of  television  hroadc.ist  chanmi 
shortages:  acquisition  of  ITFS  facilities  i 
also  one  of  the  educational  activities  ellKiblc 
for  .assistance  under  the  Higher  Education 
.Act  of  1965 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  ihe 
Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  the  above-suggested  amend- 
ments from  the  standpoint  of  the  .AdmiM- 
t ration  s  program 
Sincerely, 

WiLBLR  J  Cohen. 

.4cMnp  Serretari/ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  as.k  unanimous  consent  "hat  tli" 
distmauished  Senator  froin  Neor.'s;-;  i 
Mr.  Curtis)  be  recocni/ed  for  lO 
minutes 

The  ACTING  PRP',SIDENT  pro  teir.- 
pore.  With-jut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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TAXATION      OT'      INOU-TRIAL      DE- 
VELOPMENT   BONDS 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  Presidtnt.  for  ovci 
30  years  industrial  (iexclopment  bond.- 
have  been  i.ssued  by  States  and  their  suu- 
divi^ions  and  t^o  in'tMst  tnen.'lrom  ;... 
been  held  to  be  tax  free  b>  tl^e  Treasu  ■ 
D•."p^rtnuIr.  About  2  or  3  months  &go  l!:'.' 
Treasury  D  partment,  vvithout  any  just.- 


lication  or  legal  authority,  undertook  to 
make  the  interest  on  those  bonds  tax- 
ablt  by  Treasury  rulinu. 

Industrial  revenue  bonds  have  brought 
lacloii.'s  and  oilier  lob-producmg  activi- 
ties to  hundreds  of  communities  in  the 
United  States  This  method  of  financing 
has  brought  jobs  to  thousands  of  people. 
Many  of  those  who  have  received  jobs 
were  by  every  definition  disadvantaged 
people  I  am  reliably  informed  that  in  the 
.South  many  colored  people  have  gotten 
permanent  jobs  Irom  business  concerns 
that  were  induced  to  initiate  an  activity 
by  reason  of  the  availability  of  industrial 
bonds,  the  interest  on  which  was  not 
-ubject  to  the  Federal  income  lax. 

rhe  unwarranted  action  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  tJ  disrupt  all  of  this  ac- 
tivity not  only  does  not  have  the  support 
of  leual  authority,  but  the  Treasury  has 
also  relied  on  alleged  tacts  that  cannot 
be  substantiated  For  instance,  the  Treas- 
ury Dci'artment  m  their  role  as  law- 
makers and  as  lobbyists  make  the  con- 
tention that  these  industrial  bonds  in- 
ciea.se  the  interest  lor  all  other  State 
and  municipal  bonds  The  dollar  prob- 
lems, the  iiold  drain,  the  F^ederal  deficits, 
and  the  mount init  debt  are  the  leal 
factors  that  cause  interest  rates  to  be 
hiah  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that  tht>  cost  of  municipal  borrowings  in 
Ltencial  reached  the  highest  level  in  about 
40  years  during  the  i^eriod  of  February 
and  March  of  1968.  a  period  durinK  which 
industrial  aid  financing  had  been  stalled 
and  stopped  by  virtue  of  a  propo.sed  cut- 
off date  established  by  the  Treasury. 

Mr  President,  a  very  helpful  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  we  face  is  set  forth 
m  a  letter  dated  April  29,  1968.  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
evaluating  cif  industrial  aid  financing 
.ind  signed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Cannon 
of  the  law  firm  of  Nixon.  Mudge.  Rose, 
Guthrie.  Alexander  &  Mitchell.  Very 
shortly  I  will  read  that  letter  in  full  into 
the  Record. 

Our  Federal  tax  laws  are  complicated. 
While  we  should  always  strive  for  sim- 
plification, our  tax  code  will  never  be 
\ery  simple.  We  have  a  complex  eco- 
nomic .system.  American  business  is  in- 
genious. Our  system  calls  for  freedom  of 
contract  Property  laws  var>'  .somewhat 
m  the  50  States.  Consequently,  unless  the 
Federal  tax  law  is  somewhat  complicated 
with  details  that  meet  every  situation 
that  ought  to  be  met.  justice  cannot  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am  making 
m  reference  to  the  unavoidable  complex- 
ity of  tax  law  IS  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  tax-free  status  of  the 
income  of  industrial  bonds  be  not  dis- 
turbed until  an  appropriate  committee 
has  held  ample  public  hearings.  The  ap- 
propriate committee  to  do  this  is  the 
Conrmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  States  and 
their  subdivisions  which  have  relied  upon 
this  system  for  over  30  years  should  be 
heard.  The  TreasuiT  should  be  heard. 
Qualified  people  m  the  tax  field  should 
be  heard.  Our  constituents  should  be 
heard  Then,  and  only  then,  is  Congress 
in  the  jxjsition  to  find  a  just  answer  which 
meets  all  the  legal  requirements  of  our 
Constitution. 

This  whole  area  of  worthwhile  activ- 


ity was  thrown  into  chaos  by  the  unwar- 
ranted action  of  the  Treasury  Dt-part- 
ment.  The  Curtis  amendment  noopted 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  }•  iniiiiL'e  and 
approved  by  a  rollcall  \ote  of  the  Senate 
preserved  the  status  of  these  bonds  that 
has  existed  over  the  Mars  until  Conitress 
could  act.  In  pie.seniing  that  amendment 
on  this  floor.  I  said  if  acti^in  were  t  j  be 
taken  that  the  f4reat  Committ!  o  on  Wavs 
and  Means  should  hold  exhaustive  licm- 
ings. 

Because  of  the  in;ii;i)i":ii)i  ia",r  .,nd  "iia- 
warranled  lobbying  of  the  Tiei.suiy  De- 
partment, the  Senate  later  i>as.sed  the 
RibicofI  amendment  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  "^'.-lio  introduced 
that  amendment  was  well  inUiUioned. 
His  amendment  is  defective  and  eieates 
a  lot  of  problems,  none  of  which  could 
be  ascertained  ar.d  ans.vered  on  the  sjiur 
of  the  moment  when  the  ("oiigre.ss  ;:t- 
tempts  to  wril(>  tax  law  uii  tiie  I'tcji  of 
either  body.  The  letui"  ilial  I  \v\\i  ic-ad 
Ijoints  out  tiie  jiroblems  mhei"f»4-4.i^i  ilie 
RibicofI  amendment  /         ^ 

In  the  spirit  I'f  conijironise.  c  iiisidera- 
tion  has  been  given  by  Members  oi  l.,otli 
bodies  to  the  accejUa.ice  oi  \hr  RibicofI 
amendment  by  havin;,'  ii.s  jji-  aiMoiis  ex- 
empted liom  industrial  bund  .^^•.i^■s  ol 
less  than  SIO  (jr  Sin  million.  :-'ich  an  ex- 
( niption  would  take  care  of  a  sizable  ijor- 
tion  of  the  i.s,sues  wiiich  are  so  essential 
in  the  business  of  providing  jobs.  .Such 
a  compromise  would  ser\e  for  awhile 
until  the  legal  problems  in  other  ))ha.ses 
of  the  RibicolT  amendment  could  have 
attention  by  the  Coimress. 

I  am  now  advised  that  the  Treasury 
Department  forces  are  pressing  lor  a 
dollar  Mmitation  on  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment so  low  that  when  we  consider  the 
ri.sing  costs  of  land,  factory  buildin;;s, 
and  equipment,  the  whole  i)rot;ram 
would  be  scuttled. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  no  provision  in 
the  Constitution  which  gives  the  Treas- 
ury Department  authority  to  join  in  the 
deliberations  of  a  conference  committee 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I 
question  their  right  to  be  there  but  they 
are   there. 

In  view  of  the  entire  situation,  I 
.should  like  to  take  this  means  to  urge 
the  conference  committee  to  approve  the 
Curtis  amendment,  which  does  not  leg- 
islate but  rather  prevents  the  Treasury 
from  unlawfully  legislating,  and  that  the 
conference  committee  eliminate  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  until  exhaustive 
hearings  can  be  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nixon,  Mudge,  Hose.  Cscthrie. 
Alexander,  iv  Mitchell  (Cald- 
well.   T"RIMBLE.    ,v-    MITCHELL!. 

.VCL-  Yori:.  .Vy.,  Aprrl  -J'j.  1908 
Re  Proposed  Treasury  and  conercssiunal  .ic- 

tion  relating  to  Industrial  aid  tiiiancinc. 
Mr.  Marquette  de  Bar  v. 

Chairman.  Committee  tor  the  F.taluai\on  i,f 
Industrial    .Aid    Financing.    \Va.\hington. 
D  C 
Dear  Marq:    I   .im   writing  to  c  Linfirm  our 
■.anous  conferences  and  telephone  conversa- 
tions relating  to  the  Proposed  Treasury  Reg- 


ulation dealing  wit.i  nuUistrial  df,  elupinent 
bonds  mid  the  ptiuiinj.'  (.'ont(ressioi;;il  ic^tls- 
l.ili'.)!!  known  .IS  ::ic  e  .irtis  Aniciidmcia  ' 
and  the  "Ulblcoll  .Amendnieiit 

1  have,  niiiiiy  tlines.  .Mated  lo  \ou  o.ir  nosi- 
llon  lli.it  iMf  1  riMMirv  dors  ii<Jl  Iimm-  the 
power  ir  authority  to  legislate  in  the  .trea 
eoncfrni'd  il.s  power  being  liinuod  lo  one 
.pf  IniiriitetiiiK  ihc  Code  I  liiive  ;.bo  spoken 
I  1  you  coiiferning  the  (luestioii  of  i.ix  i  x- 
I  n!j)tlon  lor  state  inunleliJal  and  tithor  public 
o.ititjalloii^  .Old  inloinii'd  you  that  there  is 
a  .'-.'hool  ol  t.nuiKhl  which  bcllevis  the  power 
1:«  regulate  such  tax  exemption  is  vesti-d  in 
the  ('on(<retis  and  another  school  of  tlmueht 
which  believes  Unit  .•■.ue.h  tax  ixenintioii 
stems  Irom  the  C<jiistitmion  of  llie  United 
.State's  and  may  not  be  affected  l)y  Coiittres- 
Monal  legislation  Without  ttelting  into  Ihe 
;ii(-rils  of  the  latter  two  schools  of  thou"-hi. 
I  believe  that  it  can  be  positively  >iali'<i 
iluil  all  agree  on  the  hr.st  premise,  namely, 
that  I  he  Ireasury  may  not  legislate  in  this 
.irea. 

In  respect  to  the  proposed  'I  rea.sury  regiilii- 
iion.  most  well  inforniwi  jjeojile  dealing  with 
or  iiaviiig  knowledge  of  the  problem  fi'ft 
ih..t  the  projiosed  regulalion  oi  i  he  "Ircisury 
eo!iai.ltules  lepislalion  and  goes  beyond  the 
level  of  June  Interpretation  "You  may  ask  how 
iieh  eonclusion  is  arrived  at  and  In  response 
to  ,inv  'uch  query.  |)le:ise  let  me  advise  \on  i  f 
l!io  eentoniH  of  ii  njeptiiig  which  I  .,11  ended 
in  Wirhlngtoii  ou  Fridav.  .April  if),  i;»6H 

nial  ineet'.nsr  v.as  .itipiifled  by  Mr  .Stanley 
.Surrey.  A.sslsUuit  .SccreUiry  of  the  Tre.isurv 
lor  Tax  Policy  and  Mr  Fred  K  Uecker  of  his 
irttice.  Numerous  other  pe<iple  .ittended  and 
represented  various  educational  institutions 
.IS  well  as  Various  public  .lUlhorities  which 
by  virtue  of  legiKl.-itlon  have  the  .■ibility  I'V 
a.sslEt  both  public  and  pnv.ite  instil  ullons 
lor  lilgher  education  .md.  in  cert.tlii  stJ'.les. 
non-profit  liospiUils  The  iiiceling  w:is  al.'-o 
;.ne;ided  by  llie  represenl.itives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Kduration  The  inirpose  of 
the  iiieetinK  was  to  regi.ster  objection  .aid 
explore  alternatives  to  the  |jroposed  Trcas- 
iirv  regulation  which,  'Ahlle  purportedly  de- 
-.ttncd  to  deal  only  witli  industrial  .lid  linanc- 
uig  actuaby  affects  .ill  linunciiigs  by  public 
bodies  involving  private  or  non-proht 
sclKKiis.  !i(jsplials  electric  power  and  eas 
utilities,  and  other  '  miliar  publicly  oriented 
purjjo.sps  when  tlie  Ics.see  or  mortgagee  of 
•he  tinanced  iacilily  is  obiittated  to  pay  to 
i;ie  i.-5.-^uer  moneys  which  .ire  adequate  t> 
.service  tlie  debt  of  the  issuer  and  to  pay  .ill 
other  expenses  of  oper.ilion  and  maintenance 
of  the  {.irility.  t^uile  clearly,  the  projjosed 
regulation  extends  into  many  areas  beyond 
the  Indu.'trial  aid  sector 

.At  the  conference.  i>oth  Mr  .Surrey  and 
Mr.  Becker  clearly  stated  that  such  effect 
w.is  specifically  intended  by  liie  jjroposed 
regulation  emphasizing  lliat  the  jjrojMj.sed 
regulation  w.is  not  to  be  limited  solely  lo 
indiistri.il  i.id  problems  It  v..is  conceded  tliat 
•he  langu:ige  of  ilie  proposed  regulation  re- 
iernng  t)  -.luluEtrial  development  bonds  u 
.1  misnomer  and  that,  in  fact,  tlie  proper  ter- 
minology should  liave  been  industrial  devel- 
opment "tvpe""  Ijonds  I  ..m  eiichjsing  here- 
u  I'.li  a.-^  a  s"par.ite  atl.icliment.  .in  addilion.-sl 
,  immary  of  \hv-  meeting  prepared  by  John 
Holt  Meyers.  Esq  who  appeared  at  the  meet- 
.ng  (^n  behalf  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  His  summary  generally  reflect.s 
the  problems  init  jierhaps  goes  a  little  ijii 
too  far  in  concluding  liiat  all  si;ites  might 
require  remedial   legislation. 

I  would  ], refer  to  .suggest  that  most  ijut 
not  all  states  would  require  remedial  legis- 
lation. Before  moving  to  the  next  comment. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  cut  that  the  Treas- 
ury views  .is  expressed  ,it  the  meeting  ;n- 
'iude  w"ithin  the  ■'cope  of  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  and  the  coUau-ral  prohibitions 
which  stem  ll-ierefrom  iiot  only  revenue 
ooiids  but.  additionally,  so-called  general 
obligation  or  full  faith  and  credit  bonds.  .:, 
being  the  view  of  the  Treasury  that  if  there 
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Is  ^  ci-imblniiUon  of  revenue  and  l.ix  cr  full 
faith  iintl  trecllt  pledge  trial  tne  pledge  be- 
yond the  revenue  pledge  simply  cuiistilutfs 
u  ({uarinree  bv  the  public  body  designed  to 
constiltite  it  cover  up  of  the  Ireasury's  con- 
clusion that  any  conduit  type  b<.ind  Is  In 
reality  a  bond  of  the  lessee  or  mortgage*  and 
not  .1  bond  of  the  issuer 

As  you  Icnovk-,  there  haa  be«n  much  lAlk 
ibout  the  Confess  enacting  legislation  deal- 
ing with  'he  industrial  aid  problem  whereby 
The  L'"ni<ress  might  Mclude  a  dollar  limita- 
tion on  the  size  uf  any  given  Industrial  aid 
Ixjiid  with  u  further  provision  that  any  6Uch 
issue  in  excess  of  the  dollar  limitation  would 
not  be  rntltled  to  tax  exempli. )n.  Such  a  pro- 
posal. If  enacted  Into  !  iw  might  very  well  be 
.irbltrary  .ind  unreasonable  and  therefore 
.subject  to  litigation  fur  the  purpose  of  hav- 
.iig  the  limltiitlon  declared  unconstitutional 
mher  .ilternatlves  have  been  suggested  and 
iiscussed  but  each  alternative  seems  to  have 
.1  weakness  m  one  form  i./r  another,  either 
;iiiancial  legal,  or  practical  We  believe  that 
we  are  faced  with  an  extremely  complex  prob- 
.fin  which  before  action  and  legislation 
-hould  be  given  careful  .md  complete  study 
with  the  hope  that  we  will  avoid  many  re- 
^ulUiiit  problems  It  would  be  our  h(jp€  that 
the  ■  CurUs  Amendment"  would  be  enacted 
uitu  law  i)y  the  Joint  Conference  thereby 
:  irestaliiag  the  action  of  the  Treasury  which 
in  only  lead  to  oiinmerable  problems  not 
-Illy  in  the  industrial  aid  area  but  m  many 
■  ther  .ire;is  I'f  munlclpul.  state  and  public 
nnance  We  fully  recognl?<:  the  value  ot  U\e 
RiiMcotf  Amendment"  .ind  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  sympathl/e  with  the  Imposition  of 
.1  cut-utT  date  :or  industrial  aid  hnanclng. 
Hie  ■  RlblcotT  Amendment  '.  which  we  iin- 
lierstaud  )ida  dratted  by  the  lYeasury.  and 
has  Its  aupport,  includes  many  of  the  prob- 
lems implicit  In  the  proposed  Treasury  regu- 
;  itioh  In  ihat  while  it  purports  and  seems  to 
iie  directed  iolely  :o  mdustrlal  aid  nnancmg 
may  readily  be  interpreted  by  the  use  of  the 
'•■rm  commercial'  as  going  far  beyond  the 
fxpressed  purpose  Additionally,  it  includes 
'..inous  c.t.ited  exceptions  which  may  also 
tie  construed  as  being  arbitrary  and  un- 
re.isonable  with  a  consequent  possibility  of 
'.itigatlon  to  have  the  bill  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, In  this  regard,  for  example,  many 
people  fall  to  understand  an  exception  made 
iiir  the  construction  and  r.nariclng  nf  .i  sta- 
aium  used  by  football  or  baseball  teams. 

Certainly,  it  Is  not  our  province  to  advise 
you  '?oucerning  the  ramincations  of  indus- 
trial aid  hnanciiig  m  respect  of  1'^  attect  on 
general  municipal  financing  and  any  cost 
which  Is  .shifted  to  a  normal  municipal  un- 
UertaKlng  by  virtue,  of  Industrial  aid  financ- 
ing You  have  made  a  complete  and  thorough 
-study  In  this  regard  and  we  are  completely 
.iware  of  your  .lews  .is  well  as  the  views  of 
those  who  differ  with  you.  however,  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  tould  write  this  letter  to 
you  without  directing  your  attention  to  the 
:.ict  '.hit  the  cost  of  municipal  borrowings  in 
general  reached  the  highest  level  in  about 
forty  vears  during  the  period  ot  February 
and  March  of  1968.  a  period  during  which 
Industrial  aid  hnanclng  had  been  stalled  and 
stopped  by  virtue  of  a  prciposed  cut-off  date 
then  exl.sting. 

If  we  may  be  of  further  service  to  you  and 
If    you    desire    ampUflcatlon    on    the    views, 
-  please  call  upon  us. 

With   kindest   personal   regards.   I   am 
Very  truly  yours. 

WiLLi.Mki  H    Cannon. 

Mr  CURTIS  The  !eit«r  refers  to  a 
meeting  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  with 
Mr.  Stanley  Surrey.  Assistant  Secretary 
ot  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  and  Mr. 
Fred  R.  Becker  of  his  office  I  quote  from 
the  letter: 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  register 
objection  and  explore  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posed Tteasury  regulation  which    while  pur- 


[x.r'fHlly  designed  to  deal  only  with  indus- 
tria;  aid  iiri.in..ing  artually  allei'ts  all  t.nauc- 
lugs  by  public  "Oodles  invol'lng  private  or 
non-profit  schot>ls.  hospitals,  electric  power 
.md  gas  utilities,  and  .tUer  similar  publicly 
oriented  purposes  when  the  lessee  or  mort- 
gagee of  the  financed  facility  Is  obligated  to 
pay  to  the  issuer  moneys  which  are  adequate 
to  service  the  debt  of  Uie  Issuer  .ind  to  pay 
all  other  expenses  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance ...f  the  factUtv  Quite  clearly,  the 
proposed  re.gulatlon  extends  Into  many  oreas 
beyond  the  Industrial  uicf  seitor  At  the  con- 
ference, both  Mr  Mirrey  ;ind  Mr  Becker 
clearly  statfd  that  such  ctTect  was  speclh- 
c.illy  intended  by  the  proposed  regulation 
emphasising  that  the  proposed  regulation 
•A as  not  lo  be  hnilled  solely  to  mdustrlal 
aid  problems 

Tften.  Mr  Presidi-nt.  the  letter  con- 
tains this  statement. 

I  should  also  like  lo  point  out  th.it  the 
Treivsury  views  tis  expressed  at  the  meeting 
mclude  within  the  scope  ot  industrial  de- 
•. eloptnent  bonds  .md  the  coli.iter.iJ  prohibi- 
tions which  stem  therefrom  not  only  revenue 
bonds  but,  addltlou.illy.  ^o-c. tiled  general 
obligsitiua  or  lull  faith  and  credit  bonds,  it 
being  the  view  of  the  IriMsury  that  U  ihere 
l5  .1  combination  of  revenue  and  t  ix  or  lull 
lalth  and  credit  pledge,  that  the  jiiedge  be- 
vond  the  revenue  pledge  simplv  constitutes 
.1  guarantee  by  the  public  body  designed  to 
constitute  11  cover  up  of  the  Treasury's  con- 
clusion that  any  conduit  type  bond  is  in  re- 
.ility  a  bond  of  ihe  lessee  or  mortgagee  and 
not  a  bond  ot  the  Issuer 

Then.  Mr.  President,  the  letter  iwints 
out  that  the  Ribicort  amendment  con- 
tains ail  of  the  errors  found  in  the  vvku- 
lation  Itself. 

In  light  of  uhat  has  transpin-d,  I  am 
thorouKhly  convinced  that  the  only  way 
to  handle  this  matter  is  for  the  confer- 
ence to  iftam  the  Curtis  amendment, 
I'Uminate  the  Ribicotl  amendment,  and 
that  hearuiKs  be  held. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  letter 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  firm  ul  Wil- 
liams. Myers  i  Qulggle,  sit;ned  by  Mr. 
Myers 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Williams.  Mters  &  QtnocLE. 
IVa.'i/imgton,  DC.  Aprtl  2i.  1968. 
Mr  Lai'HENCe  N  Woodworth. 
Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  Longworth  House 
Office  Butldmg.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mk.  Woodworth:  In  response  to  your 
request,  there  Is  enclosed  herewith  a  memo- 
randum setting  forth  briefly  the  experience 
with  respect  to  tux  exempt  bonds  Issued  by 
authorities  created  In  various  states  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  dormitories,  academic 
facilities  and  the  like  .it  private  as  well  as 
public  colleges  and  universities  and  hospital 
facilities  not  only  for  such  institutions  but 
also  for  public  and  prlv.ne  nonprout  hos- 
pitals. In  all  instances  .)f  which  we  have 
knowledge,  the  bonds  are  directly  tied  to  the 
particular  Institution's  dormitory  or  facility, 
the  lease  payments  and  the  structure  being 
security  for  the  bondholders.  In  one  state 
consideration  is  being  given  to  requiring  an 
advance  deposit  of  one  year's  lp;»*e  rentals  by 
the  institutions  The  fund  thus  created 
nught  be  used  as  security  for  defaults  by 
participating  institutions  but  the  bcnd« 
themselves  would  still  be  directly  tied  to  the 
institution  and  facility  with  respect  to 
which   they   were  Issued 

\a  I  .idvised  you,  the  Treasury  takes  the 
position  that  bonds   Issued   under  such  cir- 


cumstances are  covered  by  the  proposed 
regulations  with  respect  to  "  industrial  de- 
'.  elopmeut  bonds'  .iiid  hence,  will  become 
t;i-xable  The  Treasury  does  not  believe  thai 
there  Is  any  way.  by  regulation,  to  recognize 
that  the  construction  l.I  such  lacllitles  at 
private  nonproht  educational  Institutions  Is 
a  "public"  activity  to  be  distinguished  Irom 
the  construction  ot  a  meat  plant  lor  a  pri- 
\ate  concern  even  though  in  many  c.tses  tlie 
s.ime  project  may  be  supported  In  part  by  a 
Federal  grant  or  loan  and  or  a  state  grant  or 
liMii  The  Treasury  position  Is  that,  in  such 
instance,  ihe  obligation  Is  not  the  obligation 
of  the  state  or  political  subdivision  but  of 
the  luuverslty.  college  ..r  hospital  which 
could  itsell  Hot  Ussue  tax  exempt  bonds. 

In  .1  conference  held  on  Friday  at  Uie 
Treasury's  request,  the  Treasury  otticials 
:>uggested  that  they  might  be  able  to  i.ike 
.1  different  position  if  the  bonds  of  v.irlous 
institutions  were  in  tact  p<x)led  and  the 
obligations  not  directly  tied  lo  a  particular 
lease  or  project.  From  a  practical  point  ot 
view,  It  seems  clear  that  .in  open-end  pool 
ot  this  sort  would  produce  bonds  which 
could  not  be  marketed  unless  the  state  It- 
sell  were  lo  gaarunice  the  biinds  or  some- 
how Insure  their  payment  with  tax  revenues 
Such  a  guarantee  would  be  Impossible  under 
the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  the  states 
and  in  .my  event  unlikely  It  l.s  conceivable 
that  closed-end  pools  ol  bonds  might  be 
created  but  the  practical  diilifultles  ol  doing 
this  .ire  great  In  addition,  .iny  such  pro- 
cedure would  require  modlhcatlon  of  the 
statutes  in  all  ot  the  states.  Even  It  this 
were  leaaible.  it  would  not  l>e  possible  In 
the  Immediate  tuture  because  ol  the  nature 
of  the  legislative  sessions  in  the  various  juris- 
dictions. 

The  so-called  Rlblcotl  .miendment  printed 
m  the  Congressional  Record  at  8147  has 
been  suggested  as  an  alternative  This  amend- 
ment does  not  specifically  Include  In  the  ex- 
ceptions from  bonds  "used  for  industrial  or 
commercial  purposes"  bonds  Issuea  to  fi- 
nance lacillties  for  colleges,  hospitals  and 
slmUar  noncommercial  activities.  However. 
the  colloquy  between  Senators  Rlblcolf  and 
Javlts  on  «156.  the  letter  from  Mr.  Surrey 
mtrixluced  Into  the  record  by  Mr.  Javits  on 
t!ie  s.tme  page  thereof  and  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Senators  Scott  and  Rlblcoff  the  follow- 
ing day  would  seem  to  establish  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  continued 
exemption  of  such  bonds  from  Federal  In- 
come l.ixatlon.  Whether  the  colleges,  uni- 
versities .ind  state  authorities  created  for 
their  benetit  have  a  right  to  reiy  on  this  I 
cannot  say  If  the  Conference  Committee 
does  accept  the  Rlblcotl  measure,  it  would 
certainly  help  if  the  report  made  clear  the 
exception  In  favor  of  bonds  l.ssued  by  state 
authorities  created  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding dormitories  and  tither  facilities  at 
private  colleges  and  universities  and  hos- 
pital facilities  at  public  and  private  non- 
proht  institutions. 

If  the  Treasury,  despite  Rlblcoff.  continues 
to  adhere  to  the  position  expressed  In  the 
proposed  regulations  and  apply  them  equally 
to  steel  plants  and  college  dormitories,  there 
wUl,  of  course,  be  an  Interim  problem  be- 
cause of  the  etiectlve  date  of  the  Rlblcotl  bill 
which,  we  understiind.  Is  not  subject  to 
change  by  the  conferees  under  the  confer- 
ence rules.  There  Is  some  doubt  In  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  continued  application  of  the 
proposed  regulations  even  if  the  Rlblcoff 
measure  Is  accepted  unless,  of  course,  this  Is 
somehow  clarified  by  the  Conference  Report. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  Myers. 

Enclosure 

PS. — Because  of  the  time  Involved.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  memo- 
randum or  this  letter  with  those  directly 
concerned.  I  will,  however,  do  so  Immediately. 

J  H    M. 
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P  PS. — It  is  to  be  noted  that  Congress  has 
always  treated  public  and  private  colleges 
and  universities  as  equal  not  only  In  virtually 
all  of  the  Federal  grant,  aid  and  research 
programs  but  also  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  luself  Where  discriminations  of  one 
sort  or  another  have  been  called  to  Its  atten- 
tion. Congress  has  quickly  caused  them  to  be 
corrected  For  example,  see  IRC  Section 
403(bl  ("public  schools"  added  to  give  public 
institutions  the  benetit  of  the  same  annuity 
provisions  available  to  private  educational 
institutions);  IRC  Section  611ia)(2)(B) 
(unrelated  business  tax  applied  to  state  col- 
leges and  universities  as  well  as  private  col- 
leges and  universities)  and  IRC  Section  170 
(buliiAi  (benefits  of  extra  10  percent 
deduction  extended  to  public  Institutions 
where  it  previously  applied  only  In  cases  of 
private  colleges  and  universities) .  The  reason 
for  this  wa.s  well  expressed  by  Congress  In 
extending  the  exemption  Irom  retailers  and 
manufacturers  excise  taxes  and  the  transpKjr- 
tatlon  and  communications  taxes  to  operat- 
ing nonprofit  educ.ttlonal  Institutions  in  the 
Excise  Technical  Changes  Act  of  1958.  "It  Is 
believed  that  the  exemption  from  excise 
taxes  for  purchases  by  public  schools  without 
slmll.ir  exemption  for  nonprofit  private 
scho<ils  represents  discriminatory  treatment." 
If  the  proposed  rcpulatlons  with  respect  to 
Industrial  development  bonds  are  allowed  to 
stand,  there  will  be  obvious  discrimination 
in  favor  of  public  colleges  and  universities 
vis  a  lis  similar  private  institutions. 

JH.M. 

April  24.    1968. 

MEMORANDI'M 

(Re:  Authorllles  created  by  states  (or 
municipalities)  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
dormitories  and  academic  facilities  at  public 
and  private  Inslltutlons  ) 

A  number  of  states,  including  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Ohio.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Connecticut.  Vermont.  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi. Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  have 
passed  or  are  about  to  pass  statutes  creating 
state  or  municipal  authorities  whose  purpose 
is  to  provide  dormitories,  academic  or  other 
facilities  at  colleges  and  universities,  public 
and  private.  lii  some  states,  the  authorities 
may  also  provide  facilities  for  public  and 
private  nonprofit  hospitals.  The  details  of  the 
legislation  in  the  various  states  differ  al- 
though most  are  generally  patterned  after 
the  New  'York  statute,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  several  years. 

1  Nnv  Vor/c— New  York's  basic  statute 
provides  for  a  dormitory  authority  which 
issues  bonds  for  state  and  private  institu- 
tions The  statute  came  Into  existence  in 
1961  Since  that  time,  the  authority  has  ac- 
tually sold  10  issues  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state  university,  having  a  f.ice  value  of  ap- 
proximately $200,000,000.  In  addition,  the 
authority  has  issued  $86,000,000  of  notes  In 
connection  with  planned  or  authorized  proj- 
ects Ihe  same  authority  has  marketed  ap- 
proxim:ilely  65  issues  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate coUeKes  and  universities  having  a  total 
value  ot  .$:!00.000.000  with  $40,000,000  of  notes 
Issued  under  the  same  circumstances  as  set 
forth  'ibove.  Needless  to  say,  the  Issues  have 
benentted  not  only  the  major  private  In- 
stitutions, such  :is  New  York  University, 
Cornell,  Columbia.  Syracuse  and  Fordham, 
but  also  many  smaller  institutions,  such  as, 
Ithaca.  Mills  College  of  Education.  Keuka, 
Cazenovla  and  Brlarcliff  College.  One  Issue  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  $5,000,000  was 
to  have  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Niagara 
University  on  Tuesday  but  the  sale  was  can- 
celed bec.uise  the  Issue  would  not  meet  the 
•r.'insition  rules  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Interna!  Revenue  Service  regulations  on  in- 
dustrial development  bonds. 

2.  Covni'cticut — Connecticut's  authority  is 
fairly  new.  Under  it.  bonds  may  be  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  private  and  public  non- 
profit colleges  and  private  and   public   non- 


profit hospitals.  One  $4,000,000  bond  issue  has 
been  sold  for  the  University  of  Hartford  and 
one  $9.{X)0.000  bond  issue  h.is  been  marketed 
for  the  benefit  of  Middlesex  HosplUil.  A 
$;l.400.000  Issue  for  the  Kockvllle  General 
Hospital  had  to  be  c.inceled  tor  reasons 
similar  to  those  set  f..rth  above.  In  addi- 
tion, as  In  New  York,  there  are  a  number  ol 
hospitals  and  colleges  which  are  in  the 
process  of  completing  or  h:ive  c  )mpleted  the 
requirements  with  res]»'ct  to  the  issuance  by 
the  authority  of  bonds  for  their  benefit. 

3.  Rhode  Island — The  Hh(xle  Island  statute. 
very  new.  is  about  to  be  amended  to  include 
hospitals  as  well  as  colleges.  It  authorized  the 
issuance  of  bonds  tor  dirmitones  a.s  well  as 
academic  and  other  f.tcililies  insofar  as  col- 
leges are  concerned.  One  in  t.'ie  amount  ot  ai)- 
proxlmately  $12,000,000  has  Ju.'-t  been  sold 
for  the  benelit  of  Brown  University.  Other 
universities.  Includinj;  Brown,  h.ive  other 
applications  pending  tor  approval. 

4.  Pfnii.s-vifarim— Pennsylvania's  authority 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  nonprofit  private 
universities  and  colleges  h.is  Just  been 
activated.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Duquesne.  VlUanova  and  Pennsylvania  Mlll- 
t.iry  College,  among  cithers,  have  made  or  are 
making  appllcati'in  to  the  authority  for 
assistance. 

5.  Neic  Jersey  -Ihe  New  Jersey  statute  has 
Just  been  passed. 

6.  l'i"-rr!o?if — The  Vermont  statute  has 
been  m  existence  fir  two  years.  Its  expe- 
rience is  not  known  although  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  any  private  institutions  h.ive  yet 
benefitted  therefrom. 

7.  Ma.^navlntsctts — The  Massachusetts  stat- 
ute is  about  to  p.iss  the  legislature  after 
dianges  made  a.'  a  result  f>f  a  special  decision 
by  the  highest  court  of  Massachu.setts  as  to 
the  statute's  constitutionality. 

8  Alabama — The  Alabama  slate  law  uu- 
ihorizes  municipalities  t.i  create  authorities 
for  the  benefit  of  private  and  public  c.iUepes 
and  hospitals  within  I.'j  miles  of  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  municipality.  There  are  ap- 
liarently  separate  statutes  for  private  and 
public  authorities.  At  least  three  small  col- 
leges, which  were  Ineligible  f.-.r  Federal  grants 
because  of  their  financial  InKlabllity,  have 
benefitted  from  authorities  created  by  the 
municipalities  In  which  they  are  located  by 
reason  of  bond  issues  sold  for  their  benefit 

9.  Mississippi  and  Virginia — Mississippi 
and  Virginia  have  passed  or  are  about  to 
pass  statutes  b.ised  iiixin  tiie  .'Alabama 
pattern. 

10.  Ohio — TTie  Ohio  statute,  based  ajjpar- 
ently  on  the  New  York-Connecticut  pattern 
has  Just  passed  this  year  and  no  bonds  have 
as  yet  been  issued 

The  best  Judgment  is  that  the  average  bond 
Issue  will  exceed  $5,000,000  even  in  the  case 
of  many  small  colleges  .md  universities. 
Many  planned  Issues,  both  for  hospitals  and 
colleges  and  universities.  :tre  in  the  range 
of  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  For  example, 
the  issue  scheduled  for  the  benefit  (•'  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  In  the 
case  of  Pennsylvania,  as  m  the  case  of  many 
institutions,  considerable  exi>ense  has  already 
been  Incurred  in  planning,  purchase  and 
negotiations  with  the  dormitory  bond 
authorities. 

It  should  be  noted  In  passing  that  there 
may  be  ditficulty  In  some  instances  in  de- 
termining whether  a  particular  college  is 
or  Is  not  a  public  instrumentality  for  the  j)ur- 
poses  of  the  proposed  re<rulations  In  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example.  Penn  State,  which  Is 
already  held  to  be  a  public  instrumentailty, 
has  3  completely  private  board  of  trustees. 
Pittsburgh  and  Temple  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  private  institutions  but  now  accept 
sti.te  aid  and  certain  controls  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  "state  related."  In  a  number 
of  states,  the  major  state  institutions  h.'ive 
such  constitutional  separation  that  they 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Service  us  exempt  under  IRC  Section 
501(ci(3)  rather  than  as  public  instrumen- 
i. limes,  for  example,  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Jack  Myer.s. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  has 
been  a  lon;^  time  since  the  North  Koreans 
.seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  The  fact  that 
many  events  have  taken  i^lace  both  at 
home  and  abroad  since  that  seizure  does 
not  lessen  the  importance  or  significance 
ot  this  act  committed  against  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  tlie  Pueblo  has  been  forgotten 
by  some.  I  hope  that  ollicial  Washington 
has  not  forgotten  the  Pueblo  or  the  offi- 
cers and  men  that  constituted  her  crew. 
It  i.s  gratifying  to  know  that  while  there 
are  many  voices  in  the  country  raised  in 
defense  of  the  hostile  acts  ol  Commu- 
nists whenever  they  Uike  place  any- 
where in  the  world,  there  are  still  those 
who  raise  their  voice  m  defense  ol  Amer- 
ica and  American  citizens.  No  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  done 
anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  United 
States  has  done  since  World  War  II  in 
lirotecling  the  heliMess.  defending  liberty, 
feeding  the  starving,  and  resisting  ag- 
gression. As  a  nation  we  have  acted  un- 
selfishly. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators,  of  all  who  consti- 
tute the  Government  ot  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  how 
one  newspaper  lias  refu.sed  to  lorget 
the  Pueblo  and  has  refu.sed  to  forget  the 
.'American  citizens  who  serve  on  her  crew. 
On  May  1.  1968.  the  Omaha,  Nebr., 
World-Herald  published  a  brief  editorial, 
as  follows: 

How  ly0.x<. 

This  Is  the  one  hundredth  day  the  U.S  S. 
Piifblo  and  her  crew  have  been  In  North  Ko- 
rean h.mds. 

For  99  days  prior  to  May  1.  the  World- 
Herald  ran  a  similar  editorial.  I  com- 
mend that  news)3aper  for  what  it  has 
done.  I  believe  tliat  the  story  of  what 
it  has  done  merits  a  place  in  the  official 
Record  of  Congress.  I  hojje  that  it  will 
be  noticed  by  all  in  Wasliington,  lest  we 
forget. 

Mr,  President,  what  has  our  Govern- 
ment done,  and  wfiat  is  it  now  doing  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  Pueblo  and  her 
crew? 


RATIFICATION  OF  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION FITTING  TRIBUTE  TO 
WARSAW  GHETTO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Pre.sident,  last 
week  Congress  honored  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  uprising  in  the  War.saw 
ghetto.  Speecties  in  both  Houses  praised 
the  bravery  and  daring  of  those  great 
men  and  women  who  faced  the  full  might 
of  the  Nazi  war  machine.  A  concurrent 
re.solution  commemorating  this  tragic 
event,  passed  both  houses. 

Such  action  is  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  honoring  men  who  love  and  fight 
for  freedom,  no  matter  of  what  nation, 
race,  or  religion.  Yet  there  is  another, 
perhaps  better,  memorial  we  can  offer  in 
long-lasting  tribute  to  those  gallant  peo- 
ple of  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  We  can  ratify 
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ihe  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Cnme  of  Genocide 

It  ;s  'ndeed  lernbiy  sad  that  -5  years 
after  tlie  systematic  and  wholesale 
slauuhter  of  millions  :)f  human  beings, 
the  United  States  has  not  taken  this 
small  step  toward  protectinK  the  rlKiit  of 
people  everywhere  to  live  without  fear 
ot  nat'onal.  relicious  ur  racial  exter- 
mination 

Mr  President  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
correct  this  situation  now  and  ratify  the 
Convention  on  Genocide 


NATTONM  COTXIr:C  nON  OF  FINE 
ARTS  TO  OPEN   MAY  3    1968 

Mi  PcILL  Mr  President  a  major  cul- 
tural event  will  take  place  in  our  city 
tomorrow  fvenin?.  for  at  9  o'clock  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  will  have 
Its  upenine  ceremonies 

One  cnu!d  «o  into  many  superlatives 
on  the  lon^^tandint-'  need  for  a  Na- 
trona! Collect-on  of  Fine  Arts  One  could 
trnr*'  the  development  of  the  concept 
and  culnftmatc  it  with  a  discussion  of 
the  excel  cnt  co'lection  which  has  been 
hunt'  and  will  be  permanently  on  view 
S-.;fnoe  It  ta  say  that  at  last  indigenous 
American  art.  works  by  our  own  citizens, 
now  have  a  hcmf»--un  institution  de- 
\otec  to  exhibiime  what  is  best  in  our 
hentase 

In  the  old  Patent  Office  Buildin-;  our 
citizens — for  truly  this  is  a  collection 
which  throusih  us  many  .services  will  be 
viowed  throughout  the  country — will  be 
able  to  trace  the  tirowth  and  recognize  the 
I 'ch. ifss  of  .\mcricas  v  isiia!  artistic  heri- 
lase  That  oft  quoted  cliche  about  the 
last  Jii  years  finally  making  the  Na- 
tion an  artstic  center  will  be  laid  to 
u-ii.  lor  it  '.ill  be  seen  that  thfre  was 
an  artistic  r:':hne<>s  almost  from  the  time 
of  nv.r  Nnt  on's  foundins  Geat  rcpre- 
senf^ittonal  irt  will  be  luxtaposed  with 
avant  garde  works,  all  American. 

An  inieitstms;  facet  of  the  collection 
relates  to  those  works  of  art  which  came 
out  )1  the  WPA  artists'  prouran..  Perhaps 
our  foiiniry's  first  expeiiment  in  sup- 
port of  esthetic  endeavors,  ihe  WPA 
p:..-'riin  luis  t.ever  been  L'-.ven  tiie  rec- 
ocnifon  It  -0  truly  dtsrrvcs  Throu'Jh  it 
nu.ny  ,i!tiit.'.  who^ie  r.:imes  Me  well 
knnvn  t^iday  wt're  nble  ti  ronlmue  work- 
liv  at  tlifir  craft  m  d;>ys  when  there 
were  'itt  v  fur.ds  for  anvth  lu  ether  than 
fo^d  Hovvcvc^.  I'lP  New  Deal  r?co.!nized 
the  v.-'i:c  •  f  art.  imd  today  our  Natio". 
is  i-cl^cr  fo'  that  fo-.e,sj'ht  Fortunately. 
we  now  h  ive  a  National  Endowment  for 
th<-  Arts.  V. hiih  has  rn  ongoing  program 
of  support  for  the  arts:  and  hcpefully 
our  children  will  likewise  benefit 

I  should  like  to  conijralulate  Dr  S  Dl- 
lon  Hiplcy.  Secretary  of  the  Sm  tl  ^onian 
Institution  of  which  this  new  m'.-seu.m 
IS  a  constitU'^nt  part:  David  W  Scott. 
D-rector  of  the  National  Col'ejtion  of 
F'ne  Arts;  Adelyn  Dohme  Brcfskin  Act- 
ing Cur.itor  for  Contemporary  Pa'ntmp: 
Jacob  Kainen.  Curator  of  Prints  and 
Drawings;  and  Richard  P  Wunder, 
Cuiator  of  19th  Century  Painting  and 
Sculpture  .Also,  a  special  word  to  Charles 
Olin  and  his  staff  of  art  conservators, 
who  have  heloed  make  the  exhibit  a. 
technically  excellent  one  My  wish  is  for 
a  great  opening  and  continued  success. 


.Mr  President  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent l3  have  printed  i:i  tl^c  Record  two 
articles,  one  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  -*8,  1968,  the  other  in  News- 
week magazine  of  May  6,  1968.  concern- 
ing this  great  event 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  t>c  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

•  Fr   m   'lie  Wii-shlngton   Post,   Apr    28,    1968| 

A  M.\i'>R   Niw   Art  Mcssum  To  Open 

.  By  t'aul  Hlciinrdi 

This  city,  already  rich  in  nuiseums.  l.s 
nhout  to  become  viin.sldersxbly  richer  Next 
weekend  with  ulUible  reremonles  iind  fiin- 
fiire  the  tioierntnent  will  I'pen  a  nvilor  new 
ituiseum  here  devoted  I'xchi.sively  to  Anieri- 
1  an  :irt 

History  will  lir»unt  the  i>penlng  Clhosts  of 
long  cle;id  plniiners  will  celebrate  with  the 
tMxeodoed  guests  For  the  new  galipry  tiil- 
IlUs  a  vision  that  was  loncelved  long  before 
any  of  us  were  born 

The  sculpture  in  the  lountalned  court- 
\;ird  ,ire  steel  :md  new  contemporary.  t<->o 
.»re  ninny  ot  the  brlghtl\  colored  prints  and 
piiintings  luiiigmg  in  the  vaulted  halls  But 
the  collection  that  conUilns  these  things  is 
more  than  a  century  old  and  the  building 
that  houses  them  is  older  still 

Tl^e  museum  was  conceived  in  1846  when 

fongreiis,  est;»bll!-hlnp  the  Smlthsoni.m  In- 

.stituilon.    provided,   somewhat    vaguelv.    for 

the  inclusion  in  the  Iiistltuiloii_of  a  national 

g.illcry  of  art  " 

The  gallervs  new  home  is  the  Old  Patent 
ilTace  Bulldliig.  an  enormous  Cireek  Revival 
luomimcnt  .  t  8th  and  O  Streets  nw  It  was 
built  in  the  1830s  on  a  grassy  hilltop  that 
M.ij  Pierre  l.'Knfant  had  tle.-^ignated  as  a 
>iiUT.iblc  site  for  the  new  Republic's  national 
cathedr.Tl 

In  the  decades  that  followed,  the  I  jrtunes 
iif  both  the  (.Id  buUUmg  and  n-  newest  -en- 
unt  wuxed  :i:id  waned  Both  wore  repeatedly 
Shrcntenetl  with  destruction.  Both  were 
.-.t.ilked  by  niuiortune  and  iieg1»c» 

The  Smllhsonl  m's  art  collection— now 
known  as  tne  N.itionai  Collection  of  Fine 
-Arts-  was  destroyed,  iipparently  forever 
shortly  :i!ter  it  wivs  born. 

Ot  !\  free/ing  night  in  January  1865.  work- 
men preparing  for  .>n  exhibition  installed  a 
porta*)le  »;ove  amid  the  pliister  casts  and  In- 
dian paintings  exlUblt-d  in  the  -econd  floor 
art  gallery  of  the  Snuthionlan's  Castle  on 
tn»  Mall."  The  chimney  into  which  they 
plugged  their  stoiepipe  w.\s  not  a  chimney 
but  a  vHiUat'.on  »hftft  .Almost  the  entire 
cjJlecliuzi  Wis  destroyed  in  the  r<isu!tlng  fire. 
Plans  for  the  development  or  a  national  gal- 
lery came  t  .i  a  complete  stop 

In  the  yea-s  that  follov^'cd.  the  Old  Patent 
OtTlce  Building  had  It;  troubles,  too  During 
tlic  Civl!  War  it  served  a=  barracks.  h.osptt;U 
and  morgue  Fire  gutted  it  in  1877  The 
Ini'.kluig  be't.m  to  slip  into  decay 

Then  thr  giUerv's  fortunes  began  tj  grow 
the  Go.erninent  realizing  that  the  Republic 
(I'spite  lis  riches,  had  no  national  art  mu- 
.eum  oi  finy  sar:  othcially  revived  tlie  Smith- 
.scninn's  long-forgotten  gallery  of  art. 

Collection*  and  funds  began  to  tnckle  in. 

TPinpornry  "  rxhtblt'.on  space  was  set  aride 
;.i  t  ■•e  Mu  cun:  of  Xntural  History  on  the 
Mall  The  future  seemed  bright.  But  wh»n- 
cver  toe  gallery  seemed  about  to  blossom, 
new  arrivals  ..ppeared  in  Washington  and 
shoved  It  back  into  the  dark 

First  Crtarl?s  Lang  Freer  .i  Detroit  n»il- 
ioYiaire.  gate  the  Nation  his  loliection  ot 
Whlstleriana  and  Oriental  .irt  The  new 
Freer  Gallery  opened  on  the  Mall  in   1923 

Then  Andrew  Mellon  came  along  In  1936 
he  ofTerea  the  Nation  his  f30  million  collec- 
tion of  ir'ep'.acfable  old  m.isters  and  an  ad- 
ditlona't  520  iiUlllou  with  which  to  huild  and 
eadow   a  ittw   museum   on   the   Mall, 

MeM.n  insisted  thai  his  offering  be  c.iUed 


the  N.itlonal  Oallery  of  Art  U  w.xs  The 
.Smithsonian's  national  gallery  it*)  name  ap- 
propriated, was  then  renamed  tne  Natl  inal 
Colienloh  of  Fun-  Arts 

Congress  h.id  noted  b,il!i  the  sorrv  .state  ot 
the  National  Collect. on  and  t!ie  National  G.il- 
Icry's  heavy  emphasis  on  Europe  ui  art  Re- 
s;>onding  to  both  patriotism  and  remorse,  u 
.-ki'tched  a  broad  new  program  lur  the  N.i- 
tl:>nal  CoUectUn  of  Fine  Arts  The  Smith- 
sonian was  given  a  new  mission  It  was  told 
to  encourage  Amerlcaii  irtlsts  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  American  Art 

That  sudden  burst  ol  enthusiasm  gener.itcd 
much  activity  .A  siif  was  selected  for  a  new 
National  Collection  building  on  the  Mill  A 
design  <ompetltlon.  won  by  Eero  S.iantien, 
the  architect  of  Dulles  Airport,  was  con- 
ducted Ringing  speeches  were  given  But 
nothing  h.ippened 

Then  ir.  the  decad?  I.'lUiwlng  W.irld  War 
II.  interest  in  t:ie  dormant  and  Impoverished 
.National  Collection  revived  again 

The  world  had  begun  t  •>  re.Ulze  fte  inter- 
national importance  of  the  new  American 
art  Avant-garde  pilntlng  nourished  bv  the 
pro?r-^ms  of  tne  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. WW  blosFomlng  In  New  York  That  city's 
Museum  of  M.-dern  An  was  thriving  But 
W.ushington  still  had  no  Federal  gallery  ol 
.American  art 

The  sudden  acceptance  and  popur-ritv  oi 
thH  new  Amerlcm  painting  coincided  with 
the  t.ireatened  destruction  of  .the  Old  Patent 
Office  Building  Legi.'lators  who  considered  it 
useless  and  Inefflclent  mtrotluced  a  bill  that 
would  have  replaced  Its  Doric  columns,  its 
m.irble  halLs  mid  soacious  courtyard,  with  a 
p.irking  lot 

That  disaster  was  averted  In  1958  Con- 
gress decided  to  save  'he  huiUlinii  to  ren- 
ovate its  interior,  and  to  turn  1'  over  to  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Art  ■  which  will 
open  Its  Galleries  to  the  public  on  May  6i 
and  to  the  new  National  Portrait  Gallery 
I  which  will  open   In  the  falli 

Six  million  dollars  were  spent  on  renova- 
tions The  Collection  was  given  a  new  di- 
rector. Dr  David  .Scott,  .ind  a  new  mission. 
Despite  the  Insufficiencies  of  Its  finances 
and  Its  collection  It  was  told  to  prepare  suit- 
able programs  for  its  new  and  enormous 
home 

The  task  will  not  be  easy  Unlike  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  which  from  the  moment  of 
Its  IncejJtlon  played  a  unlcme  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  the  National  Collection  faces 
a  future  hUed  with  competition  and  uncer- 
tainty 

In  its  eflorts  to  assemble  a  rich  survey  of 
historical  -American  paintings  it  will  surely 
bump  up  against  the  National  Gallery  •.vho,',p 
holdings  in  18th  and  Iftth  century  .^merlcan 
pTintmgs  are  growing  steadily  The  National 
Crillery  is  extremely  rich  and  planning  to 
expand. 

In  the  field  of  contemporary  art  which 
ten  years  ago  appeared  wide  open,  the  Col- 
lection will  have  to  compete  with  yet  an- 
other new  museum.  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn.  an 
insatiable  collector,  has  given  his  vast  col- 
lection of  'JOth  century  ralntlnas  and  sculp- 
ture to  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  govern- 
ment tl  f*n»iices  permit,  a  building  ,ind  par- 
den  specially  designed  to  house  his  gift  will 
be  built  across  from  the  National  Gallery 
on  the  Mall, 

The  city's  private  galleries  are  thriving. 
'  n  In  staging  temporary  exhibitions  the 
Natonal  Collection  will  be  competing  not 
only  with  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Hlrshhorn  Museum,  but  with  ambitious  pro- 
grams of  the  Corcoran,  the  University  of 
Mary.-ind  and  the  Washington  Grillery  of 
Modern  Art. 

The  National  Collection  has  readied  Itself 
for  the  struggle  In  the  oecade  since  it  was 
promised  its  new  home,  :t  has  changed  from 
a  moribund  iidHinct  of  the  Smithsonian  int  j 
a  scraopy  and  ambitious  institution 

It  has  succeeded  in  "apturing  imporuiiit 
new  collections    linclucliUj;   -.he   102  coiueni- 
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jLirary  v^urks  vi  the  S.  C.  Jchnson  Collection 
uhich  It  wa-s  tnen  in  li<66l.  lus  staff,  its 
holdings  and  us  activities  h.ive  grown.  And 
;t  n.is  sp<jn.sure(l  a  wide  v.irlety  of  lively 
and  scholarly  txhlbitlons  that  have  been 
shown  ui  Wa.shingtoii.  in  other  American 
cities  and  at  liiti  rliatumul  art  lestiyais 
abroad. 

Tlie  500-work  m.iugur.il  .how  ..nd  this 
weeks  celebrations  mark  a  major  turning 
p.iuit.  .'Vfter  decides  of  poverty,  tiormancy 
.itul  neglect,  the  National  Collection  and 
tae  extraordinary  building  it  inhabits  will 
finally  and  unmistakably  come  to  life, 

I  From  Newsweek,  May  (5,  lutiSl 
The    .National    Collection 

Washington's  Smithsonian  Institution. 
which  has  been  called  everything  iroin  a 
•  hilUun-dollar  curiosity  shop  "  to  a  "hodge- 
p  Klge  ol  engines  and  f.ilse  teeth,  "  has  never 
been,  for  the  most  part,  u  center  o!  the  arts. 
Hucli  disparate  oojecti^  ,is  Lindbergh's 
"Spirit  of  St,  Louis.  "  the  Hope  Diamond, 
lour-legged  chickens  smd  the  world's  largest 
{ rystal  ball  have  attracted  more  attention 
tn.iii  Us  art.  Once  tlu'  Smithsonian  held  Its 
t  xir.iordinary  nineteenth-century  Amencan- 
p.untlngs  collection  In  '-uch  disregard  that 
they  were  huncr  in  ^rhastlv  ^reen  irames  be- 
liind  the  sturyed  elephant  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum, 

Fortunately.  .American  art  has  come  of  age 
al  the  Smith.sonian,  When  its  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  .Arts  cpens  this  week  in  the 
t,imous  Old  P.itent  Office  Building,  not  only 
will  the  collection  have  its  lirst  permanent 
l.ume  but  the  U  S,  will  have  its  first  national 
gallery  devoted  to  the  history  of  .'\merlcan 
art. 

The  museum  will  also  lioiu'e  a  major  an 
library  and  will  enrich  us  collection  of  photo- 
uraphs.  microfilms  and  documents,  and  ex- 
|)!nd  its  lending  proi;ram  and  educational 
t.icilities  to  government  agencies.  Amorican 
[embassies  and  schools,  "It  is  the  big  dream." 
.s  ivs  National  Collection  direcuir  David  Scott, 
"The  dream  is  so  big,  so  preposterous  that 
I  in  still  catching  my  breath  ' 

To  celebrate  the  opening  ;irtists  Tony 
Smith  and  Louise  Nevelson  are  making 
sculptures.  President  Juhnson  will  give  a 
dedication  speech  to  2,000  blue-ribbon  guests, 
and  more  than  500  works  of  art.  .'elected 
'.rom  the  11.000  pieces  tliat  the  Nnticnal  Col- 
lection owns,  will  be  exhibited.  Displayed  on 
all  four  floors  of  the  building  and  In  the 
ourtyard.  the  huge  exlnbition  includes  a 
major  two-century  collection  i  1  prints,  a 
survey  of  American  art  from  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  present  and  .ni  especially 
l.irge  show  of  twentieth-century  p  uiUiiigs 
and  sculpture 

Thus  it  Is  possible  to  .see  everything  Irom 
tiie  American  primitives  to  the  abstract  ex- 
pressionists and  liie  pop  and  cp  punters. 
ir.'in  the  Hudson  River  and  tiie  Ashcan 
Schools  to  the  WP.A  artists  and  the  c  mtem- 
p  irary  W.ishington  Color  Fanners.  We're  go- 
iii^  to  push  all  jides."  says  Scot'..  "We  don't 
w  .nt  to  slight  historical  ar;  but  mere  is  good 
reason  to  concentrate  on  twentieth-century 
art  Ifs  much  more  exciting" 

BEST 

Over  the  years  the  Natior.al  Ccllectio.:  has 
.^massed  much  unique  material.  I'  boasts  the 
biggest  and  best  American  impressionist  col- 
lection in  the  world,  including  Childe  Has- 
sam  and  John  Twachtman.  and  owns 
eighteen  Albert  Pinkham  Ryders,  the  largest 
suigle  group  in  the  country  Richard  Wunder. 
curator  of  eighteentit-  and  n.neteentii-cen- 
'iiry  art,  notes  .American  impressionists  are 
returning  to  f  -.vor.  Only  last  year  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  bought  the  best  Twachtman 
they  could  get  for  an  enormous  sum  and  it 
couldn't  match  any  of  ours,  Aiid  our  Ryder 
pictures  are  the  best  he  painted  No  one  can 
touch  them," 

The    National    Collection    has    major    col- 


lections ot  the  work  uI  t  .VPiuiLth-ceiUurv 
sculptors  Paul  Maiishi;)  ,ind  Wilhain  Zoracli 
and  all  the  works  and  the  studio  ol  iieo- 
classiclsl  Hir  an  Powers.  'We  are  the  natural 
repository  of  .^ineric.t  sculpture,  "  s..y,s  Wund- 
er, "because  no  other  inusruni  in  tiie  entire 
I'  luntry  has  the  kind  cl  .sjiai  e  ti.  ,show  l,;ri:c- 
scale  works," 

The  National  Collection  luiijht  open  s  'ine 
I,iscinating  new  \iews  en  .American  art  as  it 
pulls  from  Us  stacks  and  exhibits  excellent 
paintings  <.>!  iorgottcn  artists.  Especially 
noLeworthy  is  the  h.iuntcd  I'oulouse-Lautrec- 
liko  world  of  feather-boaed  d. Ulcers,  lo.sty 
men.  .tnd  thghty  androgynes  rreatetl  liv 
Romame  Brooks,  an  .\:neric.in  exp.orlate. 
now  90.  who  lives  m  P. ins.  Willi  on  H,  John- 
son, a  Negro,  has  vividly  chaned  the  six-ial 
injustices  and  torments  oi  the  .'American  Ne- 
l^ro  through  \  loleiu  i  oUirs  and  jirimiiive 
shapes,  and  H.  Lyman  Sayen  li,is  dynamited 
tiie  American  Lmdbcipe  with  all  tlie  bril- 
liance and  force  of  the  lauvcs,  'One  of  our 
Jobs,"  says  Adelvn  Breeskin,  curator  ol  twen- 
tieth-century paintin:.  "is  t*i  actjuire  Wdrks 
of  artists  who  ha\e  l,illen  bv  t!ie  wavside   " 

DllKU; 

Tlie  collections  tauildiiitr,  liowever  renovat- 
ed at  a  cost  o:  i-H  iniUioti,  (■me^^es  ,;s  i  oe 
masterpiece  of  the  National  Collection,  Ue- 
Mgiied  in  IRJti  by  Robert  Mills,  the  archiieci 
of  the  Washington  Mominieiu,  t!ie  building. 
with  Us  four  Donc-columiied  temple  f.tc.ides, 
IS  a  superb  example  ol  Greek  Re-.ival  .Ameri- 
cui  architecture.  The  iiitericr  is  a  deligntlul 
mixture  ol  Gothic  proin  v,iults.  Egyptian 
liypostyle  !i,Uls.  and  terrazzo  lloors.  In  its 
long  life,  the  building  lias  been  used  for  ex- 
hibiting p.ittiit  inventions,  billeting  Civil 
War  troops  and  si.iKini;  Lincoln  s  second  In- 
.tuuural  Ball 

Founded  in  1H46  in  the  Act  of  Establish- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  tiie 
Natioii.il  Collection,  like  t!ie  Nitional  Clallerv 
of  Art.  the  Corcoran,  the  Phillips  r.nd  the 
Freer,  will  undoubtedly  become  one  ol  Wa.sii- 
ington's  and  tne  country's  major  museums 
"We  are  eoinji  t  >  ha.e  n.,t  a  iroxen  but  a  con- 
tinuing and  living  survev  of  .American  art,' 
says  Scott,  "Within  ten  years  we  hope  to  be 
ilie  T.ite  Gallcrv  <i!  .America  But  <jur  Jirst 
gre.il  job  Is  I  1  ron.solidate  tiie  collection, 
build  the  st.all,  ,ind  assess  the  role  of  leader- 
sliip  that  has  Ijeen  thrust  upon  us.  We  h.ave 
a  nv)nument  and  now  we  n.usl  lind  out  how- 
to  direct  it," 


LoV.VL  TO  S.MGO.V 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
MILITARY  FORCES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  one  of  the 
most  welcome  developments  to  become 
apparent  in  Vietnam  lias  been  the  im- 
proved capability,  morale,  and  discipline 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  military  forces. 
This  was  made  evident  by  the  failure, 
during  the  Tet  offensive,  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vielcong  to  entice  Sai- 
gon troops  into  turning  coat.  We  can  look, 
as  well,  at  more  recent  combat  opera- 
tions, in  which  the  South  Vietname.se 
Army  has  performed  its  tasks  with  pro- 
ficiency, including  the  current  operations 
in  the  A  Shau  Valley, 

As  the  Evening  Star  reported  last  night 
in  an  editorial,  this  increased  level  of 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  gives  hope  that  in 
time  they  will  be  able  to  assume,  as  have 
the  troops  of  South  Korea,  the  major 
burdens  of  their  own  national  defense. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star's 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


one  of  the  bitterest  disappolntmeuts  of 
the  'V'lel  Cui.g  and  tiie  Ncrtn  Vietnamese  is 
tliat  tlieir  Tet  oltensive  their  all-oat  Lunar 
New  \v.i.r  assault  lai  S.juth  Vietiiain's  cities-  - 
f;aled  to  bring  about  a  "j,'oneral  uprising" 
.Lf^ainst  the  S.ilgon  government.  .And  the  most 
discouraging  tiling  of  all.  apparently.  Wiii  the 
collapse  ol  liicir  propaganda  c.impaign  to 
entice  "otticers,  troops,  policemen  and  public 
servants  of  the  souinern  puppet  aduunistra- 
tion"  to  detect  to  the  side  ol  Ho  Chi  Mliih. 

This  h.is  been  made  clear  by  recently  cap- 
:ure<l  Communist  dix-uments.  As  a  Star  cor- 
respondent ii.is  reixirted  irom  .Saigon,  the 
dex;umenls  show  a  desperate  jire-Tet  etfort 
on  the  p.irt  ol  Hanoi  and  tiie  V'let  Cong  to 
persuade  members  ijI  t!ie  re^ul.ir  South  Viet- 
n.imese  army  to  turn  traitur  and  'leave  tlie 
enemy  r.iiiks  for  our  |)eo])le  and  our  l.ither- 
i.iiid,"  The  appeal  suggested  that  economic, 
political  and  other  rewards  would  be  be- 
stowed on  all  military  units  or  individual 
soldiers  who  "volunuirlly  rise  up  to  stage  a 
.(lup  d  et.it  or  Ml  i.ijribing,  '  The  icspunse. 
however,  wa.s  completely  negative,  American 
.lUthorities  back  up  President  1  lileu's  claim 
tliat  there  were  virtually  no  deleclions  dur- 
ing or  alter  the  Tet  turmoil 

It  has  been  more  or  less  lasliicjiiable  in  tlie 
past,  ill  some  quarters,  to  belittle  the  quality 
of  South  Vietnam's  armed  forces.  But  what 
IS  becoming  incre,isingly  evident  now  is  tliat 
those  forces-  <ilhcers  and  n.en  in  the  ranks  — 
h.ive  toughened  up  to  .i  point  w  liere  their 
military  proliciency.  discipline,  loyalty  and 
morale  command  respect  The  show  they 
have  been  potting  on  ol  late  suggests  that 
they  Will  be  able  m  due  course — like  South 
Korea's  truojjs  to  assume  the  major  burden.s 
of  national  defense.  This  Is  a  prospect  of 
]jrime  signilicance 


nKSE.M:cu  cLuns  section  of  the 

NEA  JOURNAL 

Mr  YARBOROUGH,  Mr  President, 
rvcry  munili  llie  Educalioiuil  Resources 
Information  Center— ERIC— of  the  U,S. 
Office  of  Education  jiublishes  'Research 
in  Education,"  a  review  of  rfsearcli  con- 
ducted under  ihe  nusiMces  (jf  the  U,S, 
Office  o;  rducation 

As  all  of  us  kno'.v  that  ihis  research, 
necessary  though  it  i,^,  is  ol  I'ltie  value 
unless  Its  results  ar'c  dis\scniiiialed  among 
tJiose  ijecjpie  who  can  li'iiiisUtte  it  into 
o)3e:ati()iial  pici'4rams. 

The  Oifice  (if  Education  is  to  be  con- 
ratulaled  Ifir  Us  cITorts  in  the  dissemi- 
nntion  of  research  result.';  v.liich  in  the 
:TistaiK'e  of  its  September,  Octotxu',  and 
November  1967  issties  of  "Research  in 
Education"  is  included  i:i  the  NEA  Jour- 
nal of  February  and  Marcli  1968  in  a 
reuular  section  of  fie  Journal  titled  "Re- 
,-earch  Cl'.it-.s," 

I  ask  uiianimo'ds  cunseiu  to  have  luint- 
od  111  ilie  Record  the  Research  Clues" 
s.'ction  of  tlic  NEA  Journal  for  Febru- 
iiry  and  March  1J;C8 

There  beinc  no  fjb.itction,  the  section 
';vas  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fr'Jin  the  NEA  Journal,  February  1968] 
Rf,searc  h  Cuts 

I  Note.  -This  regular  monthly  feature  of 
brief  research  summaries  Is  designed  to  en- 
cour.ii^e  the  teacher  to  becomie  familiar  with 
sifinificant  research  In  instruction  and  to 
conduct  aclK.n  research  of  his  own  It  should 
be  reniembeted  that  research  studies  on  a 
particular  topic  do  not  always  agree  and  that 
no  single  studv'  should  be  considered  to  re- 
veal the  final  answer  The  items  below  are 
based  on  a  review  of  researcli  reported  in  the 
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S*pterrt>er  .ind  October  1967  Issues  uf  fle- 
searrh  In  Education,  which  Is  published 
mfnifhly  by  the  Educational  Resources  In- 
formation Center  i  ERICi  'if  the  I'S  Office 
of  Educarlon  The  accession  number  of  each 
report  upon  which  these  summaries  ire 
bHsed  is  given  to  facilitate  further  Investiga- 
tion by  the  teacher  f 

WHat  difi  recent  research  say  about  op- 
timum (tai*  <i;e' 

A  study  group  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association  reviewed  nuinv  research 
studies  (oncerned  with  clas«  size  The  group 
found  that  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
research  reviewed  either  =.ubslantlated  the 
value  i.'f  smai;  i  lasses  '>r  was  Inconclusive 
When  orlnclples  if  research  methodoloffy 
were  ipplled  to  varlAbles  affecting  learnlntc. 
5  out  I'f  every  6  studies  tended  to  favor  small 
classes 

The  i;ro\ip  also  pointed  out  that  teacher 
Judgment  and  experience  should  receive  seri- 
ous consideration  in  determinations  of  class 
size  Teachers  have  learned  that  large  classes 
force  development  of  a  group  norm  expec- 
tancy, whereas  smaller  classes  allow  the 
teacher  to  be  innovative  to  k;lve  more  utten- 
tlon  'o  individual  dltTerencea.  and  to  em- 
ploy hotter  tPHchlne  practices 

Althbugh  recognlzlne  the  dlfflculttes  in- 
volved 1ft determining  class  Mze  and  grotiplng 
policy  the  'tudy  group  pointed  •■ut  that 
optimum  class  size  of  J5  t.s  the  average  of 
those  cl.iss  sizes  where  consideration  has 
been  given  to  purpose  grouping,  educational 
philosophy,  pupil  chP'acterlstlcs.  and  differ- 
ent Itlnds  <'f  learning    .ED  011470* 

Ha.i  liny  'erfnt  rpiearrh  i-tatuati'd  the 
pnonoviiual  method  ot  teaching  beginning 
reading'' 

Researchers  compared  the  achievement  test 
performances  of  two  groups  of  children  for 
grades  ;  2  naA  :i  in  two  Pasadena.  Cali- 
fornia, schools  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  a  three-vear  experimental  program  using 
the  Phonovisual  method  r  f  reading  instruc- 
tion They  also  aniilvzed  the  differences  be- 
tween the  mean  s<?ores  of  eroups  at  each  grade 
level,  and  for  each  sex  within  'he  respective 
groups  on  achievement  test*  In  reading  vo- 
cabulary, reading  comprehension.  and 
spelling 

Five  resenrehers  found  the  children  in  the 
experimental  schfxil  to  be  siiperlcr  to  their 
counterpart.^  In  the  control  school  in  each 
analysis  of  test  performance  .Although  the 
girls'  performance  was  generallv  superior  f) 
the  boys  .  boys  rxposed  "o  the  Phonovlsual 
method  were  aided  substantially  In  achiev- 
ing higher  levels  of  proficiency  In  reading 
skills    I  ED  on  498  1 

Can  mnemontc  Aeitces  be  helpful  to  high 
ichool  !'r<thmt-n^ 

A  Texas  ^tudv  attempted  to  discover 
whether  t  not  high  sch'X'l  freshmen  who 
had  net  used  mnemonics  could  profit  by  their 
use  It  also  tried  to  determine  whether  the 
mnemonics  should  be  supplied  to  the  student 
or  whether  the  student  should  be  taught  to 
construct  his  own 

The  study  revealed  that  the  use  of  mne- 
monic deMces  led  to  a  marked  Improvement 
In  test  scores  Also,  any  rvpe  of  mnemonic 
device  supplied  bv  the  experimenter  was 
found  to  be  effective  Supplying  such  devices 
appeared  to  be  more  effective  than  requiring 
the  student  to  make  his  own.   (ED  oil  088  i 

Do  older  <itudenti  h-arn  "tore  it  the  teach- 
ing methods  are  student -centered? 

An  Inquiry  into  the  effects  of  greater 
learner  autonomy  on  achievement  among 
teacher  education  students  compared  a  lec- 
ture-discussion method  used  In  regular  class 
meetings  with  a  'continuous  progress' 
method  in  which  students  had  only  two 
formal  class  meetings  devoted  to  procedural. 
not  substantive  matters  One  control  and 
■  ne  experimental  class  i  taught  by  the  same 
;:istrvictori  were  involved  In  the  investl- 
t;atlon 

In  the  experimental  method,  the  student 


received  a  packet  containing  a  list  of  be- 
havioral objectives  Instructions,  a  list  of  as- 
signments sttidy  gulile  questions.  Introduc- 
tory readings  and  for  some  units,  a  work- 
sheet He  wa.s  tested  upon  completion  of  each 
unit,  and  moved  to  the  next  unit  If  he  passed 
If  not.  he  repeated  the  unit  and  wa.i  rptested 
sometimes  on  a  cllflerent  test 

On  a  T5-ltem  criterion  test  i  also  used  as 
a  pretest),  slgnlflcantly  higher  post-test 
scores  were  earned  by  the  cmtlnuous  pro- 
gress students  Significant  differences  In  favor 
<<t  the  experimental  method  viere  fuimd  for 
the  10  students  with  the  lowest  grade-point 
average  hut  this  was  not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  two  groups  of  10  students  with  the  high- 
est grade-point  average    i  ED  Oil  253  i 

I  From  the  NEA  Journal.  March  1968) 
Research  Clues 

iNoTK. — This  regular  monthly  feature  of 
brief  research  summaries  Is  designed  to  en- 
courajje  the  'o.^ohcr  t4.i  become  familiar  ulth 
sl^jnltlcant  research  In  education  and  to  con- 
duct action  rese;irch  of  his  own  It  should  t)e 
remembered  'hat  research  studies  on  a  par- 
ticular topic  do  not  always  .igree  and  that 
no  single  study  should  be  consldere<l  to  re- 
veal the  flniU  answer 

The  Items  helow  are  based  on  .i  review 
of  research  reported  in  the  November  1967 
Issue  of  Research  In  Education  which  Is  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Eduoitlonal  Resources 
Information  Center  i  ERICi  of  the  US  Office 
of  Education  The  accession  number  ■  f  each 
report  upon  which  these  -summaries  are 
based  Is  given  to  facilitate  further  investiga- 
tion by  the  teacher  1 

How  effective  L«  fie  Iwfurr  a.\  a  teaching 
technique? 

A  recent  survey  of  research  on  the  lecture 
technique  revealed  ■;hat  It  is  fairly  effective 
for  Imparting  Information  when  the  purpose 
Is  to  arouse  interest  In  a  subject  and  when 
retention  over  n  period  of  time  Is  not  Im- 
portant However  it  hns  Its  limitations  A 
lecture  must  be  short  and  carefully  con- 
s-.ructed  It  .'hould  be  simple  In  language 
and  style  It  should  present  only  meaningful 
and  uncomplicated  information  lED  uU 
«40  I 

What  lie**  re*eareh  »a.v  about  the  feasi- 
hthtyof  the  \fear--iiund  frhoof 

In  evaluating  \  ear-round  schools  Polk 
County.  Florida,  schools  requested  the  Flor- 
ida Cduciitlunal  Re.-eareh  and  Development 
Council  to  make  a  study  of  the  literature 
on  the  year-round  operation  ol  public  schools 
ind  a  nationwide  survey  of  state  departments 
of  education  Three  of  seven  plans  were  se- 
lected f.>r  si)ec!al  analysis -regular  \ear.  plus 
summer  attendance.  *•  iggered  four  quarters 
and  the  trimester 

Public  reaction  from  4.210  respondents 
I  2  477  parents.  487  teachers,  and  1  246  stu- 
dents l  favored  the  regular  school  vear.  plus 
a  summer  program  operated  without  cost- to 
parents  but  with  attendance  c  Jtnpulsory  for 
students  not  promoted  and  •  oluntary  for 
others  .\  plan  providing  210  days  of  con- 
tinuous siudy  for  ill  pupils  was  recom- 
mended as  the  best  means  of  Increasing  the 
educational  quultty  level  and  rbtalning  the 
greatest  .imount  cf  educatiotuil  return  per 
dollar  invested  in  the  public  schools  lED 
01 1  690  I 

Ha.t  the  rffectitene^*  of  programed  learn- 
ing in  an  audiolmgual  language  course  been 
:'ueitigated  recenrly? 

Yes.  a  recent  experiment  at  the  University 
"f  Akron  was  made  to  determine  whether  a 
self-instructional  course  utilizing  a  l.in- 
guage  laboratory  'vas  more  effective  than  a 
coiu-se  taught  under  trudltlonal  classroom 
conditions,  whether  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents dropping  out  could  be  reduced  signifi- 
cantly, and  whether  student  :nterest  could 
be  maintained 

A  comparison  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  yielded  the  following  In- 


formation- la)  A  smaller  percentage  of  stu- 
dents dropped  the  experimental  course  ibi 
I.ow-aptltude  studenU-  who  ompleted  the 
course  did  well  ici  A  greater  percentage 
from  the  experimental  group  than  from  thn 
control  group  continued  In  and  completed 
their  second-year  French  (d\  All  students 
of  the  experimental  group  attained  excep- 
tional accuracy  In  pronunciation  le)  Gen- 
erally, the  experimental  croup  did  as  we'.I 
as  the  control  group,  and  slgnlttcaiitly  betttr 
III  their  mastery  of  the  spoken  language  a:i(i 
in  their  variety  and  iiccuracy  of  arammat:- 
L-al  structures  (fi  At  the  end  of  the  second 
vear,  students  from  the  experlment.U  group 
had  maintained  their  standing  In  respect  t  . 
the  students  from  the  control  group  l- i 
Low-aptlt\ide  students  achieved  results  th.i; 
compared  well  with  those  of  more  gifted  col- 
leagues I  hi  A  completely  selt-lnstructlonal 
program,  without  a  teacher.  Is  not  feasible 
ED  Oil  737 

Another  study,  at  Indiana  University,  ex- 
.imlned  the  results  of  six  years  of  research  (  :. 
self-instruction  In  a  foreign  language  T!-..' 
Indiana  researchers  concluded  that  ttitaJ  pr  - 
gramed  Instruction  seems  prixluctlve  only  ::. 
ca.ses  where  very  slight  behavioral  changi'; 
are  sought  Experiments  have  shown  that  1- 
Is  most  useful  l:i  motlules  at  e.irly  levels  f  r 
teaching  specific  featuree  of  pronunciation, 
grammar,  or  vx-abulary 

Partial  programing,  such  as  that  developed 
at  Indiana  University,  suggests  that  1:-.  • 
teaching  and  programed  Instruction  can  i  ■• 
complementary  The  machine  Is  used  :  r 
routine  drill  while  the  teacher  provides  sit- 
uations and  opportunities  for  the  student  t 
transfer  structure  and  vocabulary  leiirncd 
and  practiced  In  the  laboratory  to  natur,.: 
communication  m  which  he  adjusts  to  thr 
unpredictability  of  another  [>erson's  rc- 
sponses     .  ED  Oil   743  I 

/m  reading  achivvement  at  the  prima  , 
leiel  greater  in  smaller  cla.tses? 

Ye-s.  according  to  u  recent  I'nlversltv 
Callfomta  study  A  three-year  experlmetr  i. 
primarv-grade  reading  program  condvicted 
with  a  so-percent  reduction  of  readlng-cla.-- 
size  was  evaluated  in  the  Riverside.  Cali- 
lornia.  Unified  School  District  for  the  year- 
'rom  1962  through  1965,  Test  .scores  wer^- 
analyzed  for  656  children  in  the  experiment,  : 
group  who  had  two  or  more  years  of  experi- 
ence lit  the  experimental  program  and  ;  : 
602  In  the  control  group  who  had  one  ye.ir 
or  less  in  the  experimental  program 

The  small-class  program  laii  average  of  1'. 
students  per  class i  was  started  l!i  a  strati- 
fied random  sample  of  seven  elementar-. 
schools  the  first  year  Six  schools  were  added 
the  stfond  year  and  eight  more  the  third 
vear.  Data  gathered  from  the  Metropolit.iii 
Readiness  Tests  in  grade  one.  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Tests  in  grades  two  and  three 
the  California  Short  Form  Test  of  Ment?.; 
Maturity  in  grade  two.  and  the  School  nnd 
College  Aptitude  Test  in  (rrade  four  were 
analyzed  according  to  experimental  and  con- 
trol group  readiness.  IntelliKence,  readln;r 
achievement,  and  sex  differences 

The  experimental  group  achieved  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  control  group,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the 
experlment;iJ  program  Findings  indicated 
that  first  grade  instruction  was  most  crucial 
.ind  that  boys  benefited  more  from  reduced 
class  oize  than  did  girls    i  ED  Oil  813  i 
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PEOPLES  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  there  b 
much  concern  not  onl.v  among  the  cit- 
izens of  Wa.shingion.  but  all  over  the 
Nation,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  poor 
peoples  march  on  Washington.  The  con- 
cern is  not  over  the  fact  that  these  peo- 
ple are  coming  to  Washington  as  a  par' 
of  a  protest  movement,  but  the  concern 


is  over  the  lact  that  it  may  ^et  out  ot 
hand  and  dt\i'lup  into  riots  and  disorder. 
The  ireeduni  and  .security  ot  every  per- 
son depends  upon  all  people  obeying  all 
the  laws.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
It  we  destroy  obedience  to  the  law.  the 
minorities  will  be  the  first  and  most 
leartul  lo.sers. 

The  civil  nuhts  problem  of  the  United 
States  v%ill  not  be  solved  by  riots  and 
tounlermeasures  It  will  be  solved  by  all 
citizens  mutually  cooperating  in  pro- 
grams lor  tlie  betterment  of  all  man- 
Kind. 

The  Ma-  (i  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  HeiJort  contains  an  excellent  in- 
lerview  with  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
.\ppi-(ipriations.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator trom  West  Viritinia.  Hon.  Robert  C. 
BvRi).  In  the  interview.  Senator  Byrd 
discusses  trankly  and  fully  some  of  the 
pioblems  contiunlii-ij:  the  Nation's  Capi- 
ial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Question,  senator  Byrtt  what  Is  your  opin- 
ion of  the  planned  "poor  people's  march"  on 
Wiushington .' 

.■\nswer  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  legiti- 
mate reason  lor  the  niarcn  on  \Va.shinglon. 
It  c.ui  h.u-dly  serve  a  constructive  purpose 

It  will  place  an  .idditional  burden  upon 
I  he  already  o\ert;ixecl  metropolitan  police  de- 
partment. It  c.in  inconvenience  the  citizenry 
.ind  mteriere  with  the  orderly  operations  oi 
the  cilv. 

It  will  place  an  added  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payer, who  Will  be  forced  to  p.iy  the  coit  ol 
extra  health  and  police-protection  measures. 
And  It  carries  with  it  the  potential  for  addi- 
tional civil  di.sorder  and  violence. 

Question  Just  wn.a  is  the  purpose  ol  this 
march'.' 

Answer  The  stated  purposes  have  not  been 
clear.  There  have  been  suggestions  concerning 
increased  federal  spending  and  additional 
legislative  programs  to  help  the  poor,  but  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  is  now  spending  at  an 
.uinual  r.ite  ot  25  billion  dollars  to  help  the 
poor. 

I  feel  that  the  purpose  ol  the  march  is  to 
intimidate  and  pressure  Congress  into  pass- 
ing unwise  IfgiPlalion.  .md  I  .ilso  feel  that 
the  promoters  ol  the  march  hope  to  gain 
publicltv  for  themselves 

Question  If  one  purpose  is  to  demand  that 
Congress  vote  \.i.si  new  sums  t>f  naoney,  do 
vou  think  Congress  will  go  along  ' 

Answer.  I  doubt  that  the  Congress  will 
vote  vaoi  new  outlays  of  money  lor  such  pro- 
grams as  have  been  suggested,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Congress  will  not  act 
under  dures-s 

Question  Would  >  ou  say  that  Congress 
has  been  generous  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.' 

Answer.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
appropriate  a  Larger  lederal  pavment  to  the 
city,  and  I  have  supported  a  hirger  payment. 
However.  I  think  it  shotild  be  stated  in  f.tir- 
iiess  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  District  eov- 
ernment  that,  while  Netrroes  do  constitute 
nearly  e.^  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  coiistitule 
92  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  and  few 
people  are  aware  thai  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ranks  No,  1  among  15  cities  of  comp.-ursible 
size  in  the  inimber  of  professional  staff  per 
1,000  students. 

Of  the  pitienis  in  DC  General  Hospital. 
94  per  cent  are  indigent,  and  at  least  80 
per  cent  are  Negroes.  The  cost  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  indigent  patients  will  be 
close  to  24  million  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
Additionally,    approximately    90    per    cent 
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of  the  publlc-a-ssist,iince  c.ise  load  is  uon- 
•Ahite,  by  l,uiillv  umus,  li  should  also  be  ol 
interest  'that  the  Congress  in  recent  yc.irs 
h.is  appropriated  Increiusiiig  lunount^s  (,i  mon- 
ey lor  playgrounds  and  .-.wiiuiinng  jxjols  and 
recreation" projects,  the  beneUci..nes  ol  wluch 
.ire.  in  the  main.  Negroes, 

Job-training  jirogranis  aiui  poverty  prv)- 
L;rams  and  sununer-employment  programs 
have  been  dirwted  In  very  large  me.usuie  to 
benehting  the  Negro jjopulatlon, 

SO,  I  think  it  is  oiU\  Uur  to  state  that. 
by  l.ir,  the  major  portion  (il  the  tax  dollar 
that  is  spent  in  the  District  oi  Columbia 
has  been  spent  lor  the  education,  the  re<rea- 
iion,  the  health  and  wellare  oi  Negro  l.iiiil- 
Ues.  and  the  appropriation  lor  hscal  year  I'.itia 
was  half  a  billion  dollars,  which,  iuside  Irom 
lederal  granc-ln-aid  lunds,  i.-.  a  sizable  stun 
of  money. 

Question,  Senator,  do  you  leel  the  city  ol 
Washington  has  been  hurt  by  the  recent 
violence  and  rioting'.' 

Answer.  Yes.  Aside  from  the  einbarra.ss- 
inent  and  the  unfavor.itale  publicity,  the  city 
li,is  sulTered  much  costly  destruction. 

Many  business  people  were  subjected  to 
'•reat  financial  los.ses.  The  city  revenues  will 
be  reduced  as  a  result  o!  lost  taxes.  'I  he 
tourist  business  has  been  adversely  allected. 
Many  Negro  lamllies  lost  einploynient  and 
shelter.  Additional  and  costly  hurden-s  were 
placed  upon  the  police  and  health  and  wel- 
lare departments.  And  r,.ce  relations  were  set 
back. 

Question.  Are  you  concerned  alxnit  the 
trend  of  events,  nationwide'.' 

Answer.  I  am  greatly  concerned  lor  my 
country,  regardless  of  any  outside  &itu.itiou 
I  leel  "that  we  can  see  ample  evidence  of 
destruction  of  our  nation  Irum  within. 

Question.  Some  people  say  this  is  a  situ.i- 
tion  being  lomented.  or,  at  least,  exploited 
by  Communists.  Do  you  think  there  has  been 
Communist  Inspiration,  ui  some  c.tses'? 

Answer.  I  would  not  a.scribe  it  entirely  to 
Communist  inspiration  or  even  mainly  to 
such.  I  do  think  Marxist  elements  seek  to 
exploit  It. 

I  ascribe  it  more  to  the  general  aimos- 
phere  of  permissiveness  that  has  developed 
increasingly  over  the  past  two  decades,  dur- 
ing which  we  have  seen  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  through  various  decisions, 
virtually  handcuff  the  police  and  encourage 
the  lawless  elements  to  become  more  active. 
This  permissiveness  has  been  penerated  also 
by  the  spate  of  mass  demonstrations  and  acts 
of  so-called  civil  disobedience  which  have 
been  encouraged  by  some  civil-rights  leaders, 
some  public  officials  and  by  a  few  clergymen. 
Add  to  this,  the  trend  toward  welfarism  and 
the  growing  disregard  for  fundamental  prin- 
ciples— belief  In  God.  strong  patriotism,  will- 
ingness to  work  and  earn  ones  way—and 
it  should  be  evident  that  our  republic  may 
have  started  on  the  road  to  its  ultimate  de- 
cline and  fall. 

Question.  What  is  the  answer? 
Answer.  I  suggest  that,  iirst  of  all.  our 
country  needs  strong,  courageous  leadership. 
Second,  government  has  a  right  to  survive, 
and  its  first  duty  Is  to  preserve  law  and 
order.  This  can  be  done  and  it  must  be 
done — now. 

Third,  I  believe  it  Is  vital  that  all  Ameri- 
cans strive  toward  better  understanding  and 
that  whites  and  nonwhites  strive  mutually 
to  get  along  with  one  another.  There  must  be 
mutual  respect  between  the  two  races. 

Peoijle  must  also  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
legislation  cannot  confer  status  on  anyone, 
but  that  this  must  be  earned  through  effort 
and  proper  conduct.  Finally,  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  church  have  got  to  do  those 
things:  Teach  respect  for  authority  and  fos- 
ter the  fundamental  principles  of  strong 
patriotism,  industriousness,  desire  to  earn 
one's  way  through  honest  toil,  and  a  genuine 
belief  in  God.  There  must  be  a  spiritual  re- 
crudescence if  we  are  to  save  the  flesh. 


NUCLEAR   WEAPONRY  AGREEMENT 
ENDANGERED 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  the  world 
has  come  a  lung  way  toward  reaching 
some  form  of  aureement  concerning  the 
.spread  ol  nuclear  weaponry.  Certainly 
this  IS  true  when  Ru.ssia  and  the  United 
StaU's  have  aiireed  to  a  treaty  by  which 
thev  would,  together,  guarantee  otlier  na- 
tions against  tlie  threat  of  nuclear  black- 
mail. This  milestone  has  been  reached, 
however,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
advent  of  the  atomic  age  there  is  a  seri- 
ous prosiiecl  that  member.ship  in  the 
nuclear  club  can  be  limited  and  policed 
to  halt  eif  eciively  the  spread  of  the.se  ter- 
rible weapons. 

The  irony  is  that  new  nations— a  hand- 
ful of  them— trom  Africa  are  threaten- 
ing to  hold  up  a  vote  on  the  treaty  m  the 
United  Nations,  simply,  as  Cro.sby  Noyes 
points  out  in  a  column  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  oi  April  30.  on  the  ba.sis  of 
sell-as.sertion.  II  they  succeed,  the  doubts 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N. 
mu.st  cerUiinly  mcrca.se.  That  is.  in  il.self. 
a  problem  which  concerns  us  greatly. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Crosby's  column,  "A  Pro- 
pitioiLs  Time  To  Freeze  Nuclear  Club."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\  Prioi'iTlois  'I  IMF.  To  Fhee/R  Nrri.rAR  Ci.i;B 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
It  would  be  Ironic  11  the  treaty  to  prevent 
ihe  sjjread  (.if  nuclear  weapons  now  being 
debated  at  the  United  Nations  should  be 
blocked  or  seriously  delayed  by  a  handful  of 
.African  states. 

For  these  African  rouiuries.  of  all  the 
countries  m  the  world,  would  make  the  least 
sacrince  bv  renouncing  the  jjcjs.-^ession  of 
weai>ms  which  they  have  no  prospect  what- 
ever of  acquiring  in  the  loreseeable  future, 
riieir  move  in  the  General  Assembly  to 
iiold  up  a  vote  on  the  treaty  Is  purely  for 
the  .-^.ike  of  ,self-assertlon.  Their  tlireat  to 
delav  the  signing  of  the  treaty  until  alter  a 
meeting  of  non-nuclear  countries  at  tieneva 
next  summer  Is  Inspired  by  the  ,sheer  Joy 
o!   exasperating  the  great  powers. 

It  IS  the  more  ironic  in  that  the  great 
nowers.  after  decades  of  futile  diplomatic 
dithering,  have  ftnallv  come  up  with  some- 
thing promising  In  the  .leld  of  weapons 
control. 

It  is  not  the  millennium.  The  validity  of 
any  treaty  depends  on  h,j\v  a'-curately  and 
how  long  "it  continues  to  reflect  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  (ountnes  that  sign  it.  The 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  11*28  outlawins  war 
was  hailed  in  its  day  as  a  monumental 
aciuevement.  only  to  become  a  grim  mockery 
a  lev,-  years  later. 

One"mav  hope  tiiat  halting  tl'.e  si)read  of 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  m  the  real  interests 
of  all  countries  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But 
;;o  treaty  is  likely  to  prevent  a  country  from 
building  nuclear  weapons  If  !'  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  so  and  if  its  survival  depends  on 
doing  so  And  even  within  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  nuclear  club,  tiie  d.mger  of  an 
explosion  docs  i.ot  encourace  complacence. 
Sti'.I,  the  nu"lear  treaty  does  r.ite  as  a 
major  accomplishment.  The  mere  fact  that  It 
is  sponsored  bv  the  United  States  and  Ru.ssia, 
over  the  bitter  objections  of  Communist 
China  and  the  reRervatloiis  of  some  of  our 
European  allies,  is  a  switch  of  major  sieniti- 
cance  The  Joint  Russian-American  guaran- 
tee to  other  c  nintries  against  nuclear  black- 
mail—aimed dlrectlv  at  China  -  is  a  f..scinat- 
;ng  indicator  o."  how  times  have  chanced 
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rue»e  ;eatures  of  the  treaty  are,  In  fact, 
more  interestlnif  tiia-i  t!ie  c?ntr.->l  aKreement 
nrit  v.>  <ive  nurlear  weapons  nr  technical 
knowhuw  to  iion-niiolear  iiatlons  Since  nei- 
ther Rii»sl  I  nor  the  United  States  had  t.ie 
slightest  intention  of  doing  this  i.-)  begin 
with,  there  w»s  no  difficultv  with  that  part 
>f  the  o.intract  Even  the  f.ict  that  two  iiu- 
.■lear  nations- -China  and  Prance — will  not 
Mien  the  treaty  is  not  Icxiked  on  as  a  serious 
drawbaclc 

The  real  efeoriveness  of  the  'reaty  la  hilt- 
In?  the  spread  ot  nqclear  weapons,  of  coarse, 
depends  on  how  m»ny  non-niicleir  nations 
•aRe  t.ie  pledge  Not  jniy  do  they  agree  tioc 
to  buy  or  build  their  own  weapi>ns  lor  at 
east  'JS  years  the  initial  duration  .)(  the 
'reaty  but  also  '.o  submit  to  in  effective 
system  of  international  inspection  when  It 
lomes  to  the  use  of  nuclear  enersry  tor  peace- 
ful purposes 

This  r.iise;.  serious  problems  for  a  number 
■  if  (.-ountrtes  particularly  those  that  h«ve  u\e 
technical  knowhow  ,»ncl  indui-trlal  capability 
of  beooming  nuclear  powers  m  their  own 
r'.ijht  Until  f|utte  recently,  there  hwe  been 
Neriiius  Joubti.  that  .such  countries  as  West 
Germany,  J;ipan.  Italy.  .Sweden.  Egj'pt  ,ind 
Israel  would  3i(?n  the  treaty 

There  is  less  doubt  ti->day  because  of  an 
ingenious  bit  of  arm-twistlne  written  Into 
f  :ie  Treaty  itself 

The  provision  specmes  that  the  nuclear 
;>owers  ca:uiot  §lve  or  sell  nuclear  fuel  for 
peiceful  piirpn.*es  to  countries  that  have  r-.ot 
slijned  the  treaty  or  .it  least  agree  to  inter- 
national inspection  of  their  atomic  pltnts 
Since  this  provision  iffects  especially  the 
more  advanced  nuolenr-oapsble  countries.  It 
is  hoped  It  'viu  provide  a  strong  incentive 
for  slKnlng 

And  ^o  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  senous 
prospeft  of  'reezine  the  membership  of  the 
nuclear  I'lub  ,ind  poUclhit  i>«acefiil  reactors 
which  by  1980.  will  tie  turning  out  enough 
Plutonium  to  make  15,000  nuclear  weapons 
each  year 

It  is  .in  opportunity  which  may  not  come 
.igain  antl  which  most  i-ertainly  should  not 
be  passed  up  now  Even  the  possibility  that 
this  effort  could  be  frustrated  by  the  vanity 
.tnd  frivolUv  of  a  few  irresponsible  members 
if  the  U  N  would  cMt  the  most  serious  doubt 
on  the  future  of  th«  world  organization 


DICK  NIXON  T.\LKS  .SKNSE 

Mr  HRUSK.A  .Mr  President,  in  the 
we'ter  of  campaisn  oraton.-  which  floods 
.America  in  thi.^  political  year,  one  voice 
rinsrs  through  the  c!amor  and  confusion 
with  bell-Iike  clarity  It  is  the  voice  of 
Richard  Nixon 

While  many  liberal  candidates  with 
lone  records  of  bic-eovernment  and  bis- 
bud?et  sponsorship  campaign  in  the  Na- 
tion's heartland  with  calls  for  return- 
ins:  the  Government  to  the  people,  while 
many  who  have  defended  deficit  f^nanc- 
in^  as  the  cure  to  the  Nation's  ills  now 
preach  fiscal  responsibility;  while  many 
who  have  been  a  pait  of  the  admin'stra- 
'lon  >  Vietnam  policy  now  call  for  our 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia;  w^hile 
>uch  political  expediency  has  been 
assailine  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  .Amer- 
ican electorate,  nne  rnan — Dick  Nixon — 
has  been  talking  sense  to  the  US   voter. 

This  fact  has  been  reco.eni?ed  by  the 
editors  of  Time,  the  weekly  news  rnag- 
.izine  in  its  current  issue  Treating  of  the 
candidates'  statements  on  the  urban 
crisis.  Time  said: 

No  caiic'ldite  has  iddressed  himself  more 
realistically  to  the  plight  of  the  Negro  slum 
.iAe;ier  thus  far  m  the  1968  rampaign  than 
IM   Richard  Nl.Kon  list   week    In  a  nation- 


wide IBS  buafli  t.-t  the  l.irmer  Vice  Presi- 
dent defined  ,i  phllnsophy  that  combined 
pragmatism,  compassion  and  faith  in  the 
black  Amerlcan'n  wlli  to  .chleve  his  .ilms 
withm  the  framework  i;r  mcietv 

That  same  common.sense.  constructive 
approach  to  a  wide  ranse  of  American 
problems  has  characterized  Mr  Nixon  s 
campaign  statements 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  highlights  of 
Dick  Nixon's  radio  broadcast  on  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  as  they  were  pub- 
lished in  Time 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follo'As: 

Nixon  on   Raciai.  Accommodation 

{  Non — No  candidate  has  .iddressed  him- 
self more  renllstlcnllv  to  the  plight  of  the 
Negro  slum  dweller  thus  f.ir  In  the  1968  cam- 
paign than  did  Richard  Nixon  last  week  In 
.1  nationwide  CBS  broadcast,  the  former  Vice 
President  defined  a  philosophy  that  com- 
bined pragmatism,  compassion  and  faith  in 
the  black  .American'!,  will  to  uchleve  his  alms 
within  the  framework  of  society  i 

Today  we  commonly  speak  of  the  urban 
crisis  And  vet  the  problems  wrenching 
America  today  are  only  secondarily  problems 
of  the  cities  Primarily,  they  are  problems  of 
the  human  mind  and  spirit  For  years  now. 
the  focus  .>f  tAlk.  of  debate  of  action  has 
been  on  civil  rights — and  the  results  has 
been  a  decade  i.f  revolution  in  which  the 
legal  structure  needed  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  has  been  laid  in  place  Voting  rights. 
schools.  Jobs,  housing,  public  accomraoda- 
llons — !n  all  of  these  areas,  new  laws  have 
been  pnssed.  .>ld  laws  struck  down  The  old 
vocabulary  of  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
become  the  rhetoric  of  the  rearview  mirror 

DISMAL    lYCLt 

And  yet  these  \  ictorles  have  not  brought 
pence  or  the  fullness  of  freedom  Neither 
have  the  old  approaches  nf  the  'SOs — the 
Ciovernment  charities  that  feed  the  stomach 
,iiid  starve  the  soul  For  too  long,  white 
America  has  «ought  to  buy  off  the  Negro — 
.ind  to  buy  off  its  own  sense  of  eullt  — with 
ever  more  programs  of  welfare,  of  public 
housing,  ol  payments  to  the  poor,  but  not  tor 
anything  except  for  keeping  out  of  sight 
payments  that  perpetuated  poverty  ,ind  that 
kept  the  endless,  dismal  cycle  of  dependency 
' pinning  from  generation  to  generation 

Our  task-  our  challenge — Is  to  break  this 
ovcle  of  dependency,  and  the  time  to  begin 
15  now  The  wav  to  Uo  it  is  ni.t  with  more  of 
'he  s<ime  but  by  helping  to  bring  to  the 
ehetto  the  light  of  hope,  and  pride  and  self- 
respect  We  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
more  of  the  s«me  will  i.>nly  result  in  more  of 
the  same  frustration,  more  uf  the  same  ex- 
pkislve  violence,  more  uf  the  same  d"spalj 
The  fiscal  crisis  now  confronting  .America  l.s 
•so  great  and  so  urgent,  that  only  by  cutting 
the  federal  budget  tan  we  avert  an  economic 
disaster  In  which  the  poor  themselves  would 
be  caught  calamitously  in  the  undertow. 

The  reality  of  the  national  economic  con- 
dition IS  such  that  to  talk  of  increasing  the 
t)udget  tn  pour  additional  billions  intc  the 
cities  this  vear  Is  a  cruel  delusion  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  because  we  cannot  do 
more  of  the  same  we  must  do  nothing  new 
Fi>r  the  fact  is  that  ,ill  the  money  in  the 
World  wouldn't  soive  '.he  problems  of  out 
cities  today.  We  wont  get  at  the  real  prob- 
lems unless  and  until  we  rescue  the  people  In 
the  ghetto  from  despair  and  dependency  If 
the  ghettos  are  to  be  renewed,  their  people 
must  be  moved  by  hope  What  we  do  not 
need  now  is  another  round  of  unachievable 
promises  of  unavailable  federal  funds 

What  we  do  need  Is  Imaginative  enlist- 
ment of  private  fuaUs,  private  energies  and 


private  talents  in  urdcr  to  develop  the  op- 
portunities that  He  untapped  in  our  own 
underdeveloped  urban  heartland  We  need 
incentives  to  jirl'.  ate  industry  to  make  .,• - 
ceptable  the  added  risks  of  ghetto  de\elijp. 
ment  and  of  training  the  unemployed  inr 
Jobs  Bridges  of  vinoerstandlne  ran  be  built 
by  revising  the  welfare  rules  .so  that.  Instead 
of  providing  Incentives  for  lamlUes  to  break 
apart,  they  provide  incentives  lor  families 
to  stay  together,  so  they  respect  the  privacy 
of  the  individual;  so  they  provide  Incentives 
rather  than  penalties  for  supplementing  wel- 
fare checks  with  part-time  earnings  We  nui>-t 
make  welfare  payments  a  temporary  <xpe- 
dlent,  not  a  permanent  way  of  life,  something 
to  be  escaped  from,  not  to  Our  aim  should 
be  to  restore  dignity  to  life,  not  to  destroy 
dignity. 

Black  extremists  are  guaranteed  lie.idllnes 
when  they  nhout  Burn' "  or  Get  a  nun'  ' 
But  much  of  the  black  mllit.int  talk  these 
days  Is  actually  In  terms  far  closer  to  the 
doctrines  of  free  enterprise  than  to  those  ot 
the  welfarlst  'llOs-  terms  iif  pride  ownership, 
private  enterprise,  capital  the  same  i|uall- 
ties,  the  same  characterl.stlcs,  the  same  Ideals 
the  same  methods  that  for  two  rentune- 
have  been  at  the  heart  vt  .American  success 
What  most  of  the  militants  ire  asking  for 
IS  not  separation  but  to  be  included  :n,  to 
have  a  share  of  the  wealth  and  .i  piece  of 
the  action.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the 
central  target  of  the  new  approach  ought  io 
be  It  ought  to  be  oriented  toward  more  black 
ownership,  for  from  this  can  flow  the  rest 
black  pride,  black  jobs,  and.  yes,  Black 
Power — m  the  best  sense  of  that  often  niis- 
ipplled   term 

PROMISE     AND     HI.HI.IMfNr 

We  should  listen  to  the  militants,  hearlne 
not  only  the  threats  but  also  the  programs 
.ind  the  promises  They  have  Identllled  wha: 
It  Is  that  makes  America  go  and  quite  right;-.- 
iind  quite  understandably,  they  want  u  share 
<if  It  for  the  black  man  The  irhettos  of  our 
cities  win  be  remade  when  the  people  in 
them  have  the  will,  the  power  ti-.e  resources 
and  the  skills  to  remake  them  They  \\on"t  be 
remade  by  Oovernment  billions  We  have  to 
get  private  enterprise  into  the  ghetto.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  have  'o  cet  tlic  people  <  '. 
the  ghetto  into  private  enterprise 

.At  a  time  when  so  many  things  seem  to  he 
going  against  us  In  the  relations  between 
the  races,  let  \is  remember  the  L'reatest  thing 
going  for  us — the  emerging  pride  of  the  black 
American  That  pride,  that  demand  lor  dig- 
nity. Is  the  driving  force  that  we  all  can  build 
upon  These  past  few  years  have  been  .i  \onz 
night  of  the  American  spirit  It's  time  we  let 
in  the  ;un  Its  time  to  move  past  the  o;d 
civil  rights  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
freedom  and  dignity,  between  promise  and 
fulfillment. 
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Clark    Ties    KinK 
and  the  article  is 


EFF'ECTU'F  KIKEAP.MS  CONTROL. 
L.\\VS  NOW  EXIST 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  on  Satur- 
day. April  JT.  I  "as  rather  startled  to 
read  an  .As.sociat^d  Prcs's  dispatch,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washirigton  Pjst  which 
quoted  the  -Attorney  General  of  th'' 
United  States  as  sayine  th^t  the  sniper 
slayer  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  might 
not  have  been  able  to  buy  with  '  im- 
punity" the  death  weapon  which  was  used 
in  the  slaying  of  the  civil  rights  leader 
If  Congrn.s.^  had  acted  in  the  past  ti  deal 
with  Federal  firearms  control  lepisla- 
fion.  I  shall  read  the  f^ntirc  article  to 
Senators.  Mr  Clark  opts  that  Dr.  King  >; 
assa.ssin  m'ght  not  liave  b<H'ii  able  to  buy 
the  murder  weapon  ■■vith  impunity  it 
there  had  l-ieen  strong  Federal  laws  on 
the  books  to  control  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  firearms. 


The  lu'adline  is: 
Slaying  to  Gun  Law 
.us  follows: 

Attorney  c.i-n.-r.il  H.'iiisoy  Clark,  urging 
strong  laws  to  spiki-  ^un  .s.iles.  said  yester- 
day the  sniper  sl.iytr  ol  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Klnt:.  might  not  have  been  able  to 
buy  the  death  we.ipon  ii  Congress  had  acted 
III  the  p.LSt 

riie  Senate  Judici.oy  Committee  recently 
approved  a  measure  to  outlaw-  shipping  hand 
guns  .icross  st,ile  hues  .ifter  spurning  a 
broader  b.m  the  nay  Ur  King  was  shot  to 
death  m  Memphl-s.  'lenn 

Clark  told  iiewsiiien  Dr  King's  slayer  'may 
not  have  been  ,ible  t.i  luive  bought  t;ial 
n!le  at  that  tiiiu-  with  impunity"  if  there  had 
been  .strong  Kedor.d  l.iws  lai  the  bcxjks  con- 
trolling the  interstate  shipments  of  both 
rifles  and  pistols. 

Mr.  President.  I  differ  with  Mr.  Clark's 
obsei-yations  in  this  regard.  In  fact,  I 
must  observe  that  this  kind  of  public 
pi-onounccmeni  beguiles  and  befuddles 
citizens  into  fearing  ihat.  in  fact,  there 
simply  arc  no  adequate  firearm  control 
l.iws  on  the  Federal  statute  books.  I  pre- 
.-umc— or  at  least  I  hop*.'  ii  is  safe  to  prc- 
.sunic— that  the  .Attorney  General  knows 
better,  I  am  referring  of  course,  to  the 
existence  of  two  .-uch  laws  which  have 
txi.st-ed  for  30  years:  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  lif  June  26.  1934.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  .Act  ol  June  30.  1938.  Lest 
I  be  accused  ot  pu.shmg  the  enforcement 
of  some  outmoded.  30-year-old  law  onto 
our  new  Attorney  General.  I  shall  read  a 
section  of  the  latter  law.  title  15  U.S.C, 
section  902if  I .  which  I  believe,  as  a  for- 
mer district  atuirncy.  is  fully  capable  of 
enforcement  and  which  might  help  some 
(if  our  citizens  realize  that  there  are,  at 
the  present  lime.  nugh.  adequate  laws  to 
deal  with  the  question: 

It  shall  be  unlu-Aiul  lor  any  person  v.-ho 
ha.s  been  i  unvlct'?d  oi  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  u  term  (occeedlng  one  year 
or  is  a  .'ugltive  irom  justice  to  receive  any 
firearm  or  umniunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  Tansported  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign i-ommerce.  and  the  posse.sslon  of  a  lire- 
arm  or  ammunition  by  any  such  person  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  firearm 
or  .immunition  was  shipped  or  transported 
or  received,  .is  the  tase  may  be.  by  such  per- 
son   In   violation   ol    this  chapter. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
e.s.sentially  the  same  language  appears 
in  .section  922  of  title  IV  of  S.  917,  which 
the  Attorney  General  appears  to  favor  so 
strongly. 

It  appears,  ai^o,  that  Congress  as  long 
ago  as  30  year.s  had  the  wi.sdom  to  ac- 
company 1L.S  laws  With  penalties  which  it 
h.oi^ed  might  insure  the  worth  of  iUs  legis- 
lation. Section  905  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms .Act  prescribes  penalties  for  any 
l>ersjn  violating  the  provi.sions  of  the  act 
and  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
S2.000  or  impri.sonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

The  information  developed  so  far  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  de- 
ciib'.s  Dr  Kmu'.s  assassin  as  James 
Earl  Ray.  also  known  as  Eric  Starve 
Gait,  a  man  who  not  only  is  a  fugitive 
from  .lustice,  but  also  is  a  person  who 
has  spent  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
the  public's  money  in  penitentiaries  as 
a  re.'iult  of  having  been  convicted  more 
than  once  of  crimes  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  terms  exceeding  more 
than  1  year.  It  would  appear,  at  least  it 


is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  man,  when  ap- 
prehended, is  ripe  for  a  proceeding  un- 
der the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  honestly  believe  that 
citizens  would  be  more  disturbed  if  they 
realized  the  problems  of  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  present  law-  than  they  are 
for  the  need  for  the  passage  of  new- 
laws  dealing  with  the  same  problems. 
Nothing  stagnates  more  quickly  than 
criminal  .statutes  which  have  never  felt 
the  fresh  animation  of  honest  enforce- 
ment. Criminal  statutes  denied  hon- 
est enforcement  quickly  fossilize  on 
the  shelf  of  public  mockery  and  disre- 
gard. This  is  true,  of  course,  whether  it 
be  the  5-month-old  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-226  providing  penalties  for 
persons  engaged  in  or  inciting  riots  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  30-year- 
old  statutes  dealing  with  Federal  fire- 
arms control  legislation. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
King's  a.ssnss'n  obtained  the  murder 
weapon  '-with  impunity"  not  out  of  anv 
lack  of  respect  for  congressional  ef- 
forts to  deal  this  year  with  firearms 
legislation  as  suggested  by  the  Attorney 
General,  but  because  ho  knew  of  the  in- 
credible lack  of  .success  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  the  TreasuiT  to 
',)roceed  against  anyone  under  the  laws 
to  which  I  have  referred.  On  page  75 
of  the  1967  hearings  before  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  is  a  table. 
Ijresented  by  the  Director  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Division,  of  the  number  of  cases 
prepared  for  pro.secution  under  the  stat- 
utes to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
This  table  shows  the  following : 
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How  many  of  these  cases  were  even- 
tually presented  to  the  various  U.S.  at- 
torneys throughout  the  country  lor  pros- 
ecution, or  were  actually  prosecuted,  we 
do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  a  re- 
cent Federal  grand  ,iury  indictment  :n 
New  York  revealed  a  startling  fact:  It 
was  the  first  indictment  by  a  Federal 
grand  jui-y  concerning  the  interstate 
shipment  of  guns  under  the  key  en- 
forcement provision  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act. 

The  importance  of  effective  enforce- 
ment of  present  firearms  leL'islation  was 
raised  in  a  recent  column  of  Roucr 
Latham  which  appeared  m  the  February 
6,  1968.  issue  of  the  PittsburL-h  Press.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  entire 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'Where  James  Earl  Ray  tot  his  sc-n.^e 
of  "impunity"  about  these  matters  I  do 
not  know.  I  frankly  doubt  if  Mr.  Clark 
really  knows.  But  I  do  I;now  'hat  Con- 
gress has  dealt  in  the  past  with  this  .sub- 
ject and  that  a  .sen.se  of  "impunity" 
might  w-ell  be  derived  from  a  realization 
that  no  law  is  self-executing,  and  that  an 
executive  branch  which  fails  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  legislative  branch  im- 
mobilizes the  democratic  process. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iinnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OLD    tiUN    L,\W    I-IN.MLV    FlEK.S    1  IS   FUIST    SHOT 

I  By   Honer  Latnuni) 

.•\ii  .irtalc  111  the  Kfbruury  i.ssuc  of  .Arnen- 
i-.m  Hllleman  i.s  written  by  Charles  Lee  How- 
ard, an  inmate  in  the  Ohio  State  Penitentl- 
.iry    it  Columbus. 

Howard,  vslu)  is  serving  Ms  'i.ird  leloiiv 
.■L'nience  i  l.i  to  b^  \e.irs  lor  :.rnicd  r  ibb^ry 
.iiid  kidnapping  I,  tells  hov.  ai  2ti  l.e  had  po.s- 
^e.'•sed  20  dillerent  jiisiols  .^nd  t'ot  .ill  Inil  one 
of  them  ilU-gallv  111  i.ict  U*  oi  :i.e  -JO  were 
:  uilen. 

He  cUiiins  that  Irom  lu.-i'lv  itimjII  walls, 
tlie  antigun  uproar  makes  strange  reading. 
He  says: 

■■It's  baffling  that  the  people  v.ho  want  to 
[irevent  criminals  like  nie  Irom  getting  hold 
of  Kuns  i-xpecl  to  accomplish  this  liv  i)ussing 
i.ew  l,iws  Uo  they  loruet  that  the  cnnunal 
makes  .1  business  <'l  breakuiL-  hiws','  No  i  rim- 
inal  would  obey  :i  gun  l.iw  while  cummitim'-t 
,1  rrime  ol  equal  or  greater  .scnousne.ss," 

To  c.irry  this  subject  ol  gun  laws  ;,  iiltle 
lurther.  a  recent  conviction  by  Federal  agenl.s 
revealed  .i  .--'artling  laci.  For  the  lint  time 
Miice  lUs  passage  in  1938.  a  provision  lii  the 
Federal  Fire:irms  Act  concerning  tar  mter- 
stiiU-  .'liipnu-iit  oi  t;uns  has  been  enforced! 
Jasl  n-cently.  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Mor- 
^-elUhau  obtained  a  Feder.il  ^■rand  jurv  in- 
dictment against  a  Nanuet.  N.Y..  firearms 
I'e.ilcr  'Die  indictment  charged  that  the 
iii.ul-order  house  violated  the  ijO-ve-.ir-okl  l.iw 
by  shipping  gun.s  to  mOniduals  m  other 
.-tates  who  had  not  jjroduced  the  required 
state  or  local  licenses  or  permit.s. 

KNFOFICK    PRESENT    l..^W    URST 

sp-irisman  interests  have  maiiit.uned  lor 
vears  belore  i  oiigre.^sional  .onimittees  ^md 
'  ubcommittees  consider  new  legislation  that 
ixif.tmg  l^edrral  tirearms  laws  suiter  Ircm 
l.ick  ol  cnlorcement  bv  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
.Justice  Departments. 

.-^.t  the  same  f.me.  the  Treas'iry  -..m]  .Tu'lue 
departments  have  been  v.orkint;  sirenuoiisiv 
lor  more  rigid  gun  l.iws.  jaifhliig  in  particu- 
1  a-  lor  incre-isingly  r<"  trirt;-.  r-  \ersion.'-  <.l  'he 
llodd  bills 

The  delay  in  acting  upon  a  [jrovision  of 
Federal  law  is  a  ttlaring  example  .1  htx  en- 
forcement It  lends  slrencth  to  ihe  position 
of  la'A--abiding  pun  owners  that  exi.-ting  laws 
never  have  been  I'lven  a  real  chance. 

Sportsmen  see  little  merit  m  ijassmg  addi- 
tional laws  when  Federal  enfercenient  agen- 
cies have  scarcely  sampled  the  ettcctiveness 
ol  laws  passed  three  decades  ago 

This  same  lack  ol  active  entorcement  prob- 
;,'oly  also  has  c(jntributed  to  the  [teneral  l.ick 
.  f  information  ab(-ut  L'tin  ;,iws  on  liie  part 
'  f  the  public 

ITNALtlKS    .^HE    1  HERE 

The  public  has  been  led  to  believe  there  are 
no  laws  which  prohibit  mminals  fr-im  <  b- 
lainlnp  l;rearms.  even  -hough  :  uch  prohibi- 
tions have  been  a  basic  part  (  1  the  Federal 
;aw  since  1938. 

The  Act  iirovides:  "It  ^hali  be  -inlawful 
lor  any  person  who  >i?.s  been  convicted  oi  a 
<  rime  punishable  bv  impris' nment  lor  a 
l;-rm  exceeding  one  '  e.ir  or  i-  :.  lugltlvp  from 
o.isllce  to  receive  anv  iircarrti  or  nmniuni- 
r  n  .  .   " 

A  •,  iolatlon  of^the  act  can  bring  iinprjson- 
:ne;:t  up  to  five'veirs,  a  hne  np  to  $.5000  or 
i.oih 

Onee  again,  it  may  '..-ell  h.ave  'oeen  the 
MUgular  lack  td  enlcrcement  which  has  cre- 
ated this  impression  among  the  public  and 
tl:e  news  media.  Under  questior.ing  bv  Con- 
yressmen  at  hearings  m  Washington  Treas- 
ury efhcialb  liave  claimed  thev  ure  unable  lo 
enforce  these  Iirearms  !aw-s  because  of  lack 
of  inHnp:/wer. 

During  the  196,5  !,earings  Treas-jry  olii- 
clals  admitted  that  ■  nly  two  men  and  •  hree 
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A'umen  were  assigned  full  time  lo  enlt>rce- 
ment  ul  both  the  1U38  Federul  .ind  1934  Na- 
tional {■'Irearnis  acts  This  hanlly  beems  a 
strenuous  t-tli.rt  lor  a  Uepartinent  which 
views  the  commerce  in  tlrearms  with  such 
niariii 

Tills  iack  or  enforcement  seems  lo  go  along 
with  the  lack  <>(  action  on  reasonable  and 
useiul  tlrearnis  legislation. 


NKW    C'ONCKHN    OVKH    U  S     DETER - 
MINA  IION  TO  STAY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  all  along, 
during  the  years  of  struggle  in  Vietnam, 
the  cir.et  concern  ot  our  Iriend-s  and 
allies  in  A.sia  has  t)een  over  whether  or 
not  the  L'nit*'d  States  has  the  determina- 
tion, the  persi.-.tencc.  and  the  patience  to 
slay  the  course  This  concern  has  arisen 
anew,  as  David  Lawrence  pointed  out  last 
nit;ht  m  the  Wasnir.gton  Evening  Star. 
m  the  '.^iiive  of  the  recent  and  continuing 
talk  ot  connng  peacf  negotiations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
l^wrence's    column    be    printed    in    the 

lltXORD 

Tiiertv  beink;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  bv  prmtt-d  in  the  Record. 
us  follows; 

Ai.I.^N  States  Jitteev  Over  Viet.nam 
I  By  David  Luwrrnce< 

.\  new  crisis  is  emerging  in  Asia  Many  ol 
the  smaller  Lountrte»  ixe  tieginiuiic  to  ixorry 
about  the  possibility  that  the  Umted  States 
iiuiv  ^i\c  m  to  North  Vietnamese  pressure 
.lua  -igree  to  let  the  Communist-controlled 
rebeU  in  the  South — Known  us  the  National 
UbtTiitlon  Front — play  .k  MtiU  part  in  tlie 
vMmiiik;  Tuce  negotiations  What  is  mostly 
feared  is  that  some  fHce-saving"  formula 
IS  m  prospect  which  will  realljr  mean  in  the 
fiid  ii  -akcover  of  all  of  Vietnam  by  the 
Communis  is. 

It  so  napf)ens  that  Communist  activity  has 
bfen  sh^ixply  increased  inside  several  coun- 
tries in  Asia.  .Sou;h  Korea  is  fighting  stepped- 
up  iiiiutrutlo  I  and  subversion  by  North  Ko- 
rean Conunuiilsts  Indonesia  is  encountering 
guemlU  wan  are  with  Chinese  minorities  m 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  Cambodia 
IS  ijeing  troubled  by  sporadic  guerrilla  activ- 
ities .n  three  ,5rovinces  M  least  one  third  ot 
Li.Mjs  is  under  the  control  cif  CommiinLst 
forces,  .ind  40.000  North  Vietnamese  rrcops 
.ire  in  that  country.  The  northern  provinces 
of  Thailand  .ire  the  scene  of  Red  terrorism 
.ind  subversion  New  trouble  has  been  stirred 
up   m   Burma  iis  well  .is   m  Northern   India. 

In  ^he  face  of  all  this,  what  is  the  United 
States  going  to  do.'  Pull  otit  ol  South  Viet- 
nam? The  prime  minister  ol  Malaysia  said 
recently 

If  the  .Americans  for  some  reason  decided 
to  i;ne  up  '-his  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  North 
decided  to  tiike  over  the  South,  then  it  will 
be  the  end  .'!  us  .ill." 

Inside  the  United  -Slates,  both  Sens.  Rob- 
ert F  Kennedy  .md  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  two 
of  the  Democratic  aspirants  lor  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  favor  a  coalition  '  m 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  to  include 
the  -Sutloiial  Liberation  Front. 

President  Johnson  nas  said  that  the  NLF 
representatives  could  be  consulted  during  the 
peace  conference,  but  that  he  does  not  favor 
their  participation  directly  in  the  negotia- 
tions or  in  the  government  to  rule  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  .igreerneni  These  com- 
ments .^re  being  interpreted  thrt^ughout  .Asia 
nevertheless  ;ts  meaning  that  the  United 
St.ites  IS  trying  somehow  to  wiggle  out  of 
Vietnam  in  order  to  meet  domestic  pressures 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  of  South  Viet- 
nam shortly  will  meet  in  Washington  with 
Johnson  ind  outline  his  reafons  why  a  "coa- 
lition '  -igreement  of  any  kind  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Saigon  governntent    .An  .American  o(B- 


clal  in  Southeast  Asia  is  quoted  this  week  in 
U  S  News  tw  World  Report "  .ia  follows 

■  ThleuK  government  would  be  over- 
thrown by  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
within  24  hours  if  he  iJiit*  his  signature  on 
A  document  that  let  the  Liberation  Front 
into  the  government." 

Another  Us.  official  in  Saigon  makes  this 
comment 

No  representative  ot  the  Liberation 
Front  is  going  to  be  welcome  in  Saigon. 
Let  I  hem  .-tep  out  iif  the  jungle  and  they 
would  be  assassinated  Or  is  Washington 
going  to  break  up  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  and  take  awuy  lis  guns?" 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Department 
declared  >e»iterday  that  the  '  Alliance  of 
National.  Democratic  and  Peace  Forces" — a 
Vietnamese  group  which  broadcast  a  mani- 
festo iroin  Hanoi  i.iver  the  weekend — would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  United  St.ites  gov- 
i-rnment  .is  a  participant  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations. The  department's  press  ■.irtlcer.  Rob- 
ert J  McCloiskey.  noted  that  the  alliance" 
talked  about  setting  up  a  national  coalition 
government,  and  he  made  It  clear  that  the 
United  States  does  not  intend  to  deal  with 
the  alliance  '  in  any  way,  because  It  Is  con- 
sidered un  organization  directed  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

The  officials  of  governments  in  southeast 
.Asia,  of  course,  read  the  American  news- 
papers A  number  ...f  editorials  have  ap- 
peared in  prominent  pl.ices  in  this  country 
advocating  a  compromise  which  would  lead 
to  the  withdrawal  "t  American  troops 

Since  the  presidential  campaign  undoubt- 
edly will  fcicus  attention  on  .the  Vietnam 
issue,  the  Asian  governments  are  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Johnson  administration,  de- 
spite Its  iirmness  heretotore.  will  Indicate  a 
willingness  lo  n^ake  concessions  which  in 
the  long  run  could  only  mean  the  over- 
threw of  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
and  the  rise  of  a  Communist  regime  in 
Saigon. 


DALLAS  MOHMNXi  .NEWS  KDITUPTAL 
ENDORSES  tiUADALUPE  NATION- 
AL PARK  AI'PROPRIATION 

Mr  VAliBORoUOH  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  the  countiT  is  concerned 
with  Federal  spendim;  iind  i;ettinu  the 
most  for  Its  money,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  would  pass  up  a  bar- 
gain. I  am  talking  about  the  Guadalupe 
Mountams  National  P.irk.  .luthorued  by 
Congress  in  iy66. 

In  that  same  year,  Congress  appro- 
priated money  to  buy  one-third  ot  the 
land  to  make  this  park  a  reality  The  re- 
maining land — with  its  plants  and  wild- 
life conscientiously  pre.served  by  its  own- 
er. Mr.  J.  C.  Hiuiter.  of  Abilene.  Te.x  — 
may  be  purchased  by  the  Government  al 
a  bargain  price,  tor  the  State  of  Texas 
has  agreed  to  donate  to  the  National 
Park  Service  lUs  extensive  mineral  inter- 
ests m  the  area. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  of  .^prll  L'4. 
1968.  conums  an  editorial  entitled  A 
Time  to  Spend."  Mr.  President,  the  time 
to  spend  the  money  tor  the  purchase  of 
the  additional  land  is  now.  The  longer 
Congress  delays  in  appropnatini4  funds 
foi  the  land,  the  higher  the  price  of  that 
land  will  become. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Time  To  Spend 

US  Department  of  Interior  has  asked  the 
House  .Appropriations  Committee  for  SI  446.- 


000  to  purchase  remaining  land  needed  lor 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  P,;rk 

This  l>eautlful  .scenic  area  in  West  I'exas 
adjoins  New  Me.xlco.  see  pages  IJ  .lud  n 
of  the  rj68-t)9  TexiLS  Almanac  Congress  au- 
thorized It  in  ltfb6  Alter  much  debate,  the 
Texiis  Lfglslalure  removed  oll-rlghts  i.bstruc- 
tlnus  to  Its  establishment 

Congress  l.tst  jear  authorized  $354,000  of  a 
requested  $l.ti  niUhon  .ipprcprl.itlon  The 
News'  Washington  Bureau  predicts  that  the 
committee  will  recommend  part  uf  the  cur- 
rent request  m  its  appropriations  report  next 
month. 

Owner  J  C  Hunter  Jr  of  Abilene  is  offer- 
ing the  land  to  his  nation  at  a  bargain  price. 
He  lias  preserved  its  scenic  beauty,  plants 
and  wildlife  lur  many  years  so  that  uU  Amer- 
icans may  someday  enjoy  It  How  much 
longer  Hunter  will  continue  this  unsclhsh 
offer  Is  In  uoubt 

This  13  no  Tex.is  boondoggle.  Phoenix. 
Tucson.  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  are 
nearer  neighbors  to  Guadalupe  th.iji  Dall.is 
IS  Denver  and  Dall.is  me  about  the  same  dis- 
tance  Irom   the   park. 

Deciding  what  and  when  to  ^pend  .md 
save  Is  one  ot  the  most  perplexing  [jrublems 
individuals  and  governments  l.ice.  The  cur- 
rent hscal  crisis  compounds  the  dllflculty. 
Wise  decision-makers  must  choose  with  extra 
care  now  But  here  s  .i  case  where  Its  f;ood 
sense  to  spend  a  little  to  gain  .i  lot  lor  .Ul 
Americans,  for  all  time. 


SBA  DISASTER   ASSISTANCE  TO 
GREENWOOD.  ARK. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
.April  ly.  the  town  ol  Greenwood.  Ark.. 
was  virtually  leveled  by  a  tornado  which 
.-truck  the  mam  downtown  area  in  mid- 
alternoon.  .-Mter  the  initial  .shock,  the 
citizens  of  the  community  looked  to  the 
Small  Business  .-Xdministration  lor  dis- 
aster assistance.  That  agency  responded 
with  cliaraciensiic  promptness  and  con- 
cern by  setting  up  an  auxiliary  office  m 
the  .stricken  area  and  by  lescmdmg  a 
policy  which  might  have  .senou.sly  dimin- 
ished the  etlectiveness  of  the  disaster 
loan  program.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; its  Administrator.  Mr. 
liober;  C.  Itoot:  the  Director  in  Little 
Rock.  Mr.  Chris  W.  Ferguson:  and  his 
employees  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
prompt  and  .sympathetic  actions.  I  join 
my  constituents  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  the  .services  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admini.stration  find  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
-ome  of  the  c(  rresporidence  that  was  ex- 
changed un  the  subject 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record,  as  follows: 

.April  113.    1968 
Hon   Robert  C   Moot. 

Adrtirnsfator     Srnall    Busmrss    Adminu-itra- 
:ion.  Wa\k:ngton.  DC. 

Dear  .Mr  .Mhot:  Please  .iccepi  my  thanks 
and  deep  appreciation  for  the  prompt  action 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  In 
making  its  disaster  .issistance  available  to 
the  people  oi  Greenwood,  .■\rkansas.  Many 
responsible  citizens  of  Greenwood  iiave  ;.d- 
■ased  me,  however,  that  changes  made  in 
your  loan  policy  last  month  may  .seriously 
diminish  the  e.Tectlveness  of  the  disaster 
loan  firograni 

As  I  under.stand  this  policy,  the  SBA  now 
reduces  the  amount  of  .-i  disaster  loan.  'A-hlch 
might  (otherwise  be  justified,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  proceeds  of  ,i  private  insurance 
claim  which  might  have  been  piud.  if  the 
disaster  victim  had  been  luUy  instired 
against    the    haz.ird    causing    the   damage.    I 
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further  iinderst.ind  that  such  a  policy  had 
not  been  in  etlecl  prior  to  March  19.  1968. 
and  that  it  was  ;ido|)t*'6l  :us  part  of  a  general 
"austerity"  policy  throvighuut  your  atrency. 

Even  If  such  a  policy  should  be  Judeed  as 
wise  and  in  the  public  interest,  which  I  do 
lUJt  concede.  I  cannot  accept  as  equitable  t  !io 
precipitate  imposition  of  a  lunitatlnn  on  the 
amounts  of  illsaster  Kians  without,  so  t.ir  lus 
I  am  aware,  aiiv  public  discus.sion  it  any 
public  notice  of  the  eliects  of  such  a  limita- 
tion. 

L'very  citi/en  may  ho  .stUI  to  be  a  potential 
beneliclary  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
ot  policies  adopted  lo  lir.pli-tnent  that  Act. 
Everv  citizen,  thorefore,  mav  be  expected  to 
alter  his  position  us  a  potential  beneficiary  In 
consequence  of  the  law  and  :idmlnlstratlvo 
policies  I  do  not  know  what  actions  mlcht 
have  been  taken  by  those  whoso  busmosscs 
were  damaiied  liy  the  tornado  in  Greenwood, 
if  thpv  iiad  known  of  your  jioUcy  reparrtinc 
private  Insur.mce  policies  But  the  f.ict  re- 
mains that,  so  lar  as  I  know,  they  had  no 
real  notice  of  this  policy  and  an  nnrea.son- 
ably  short  time  to  act  even  if  they  had  no- 
tice I  submit  th.1t  serious  policy  changes  of 
this  kind  .--honld  not  bcconip  fiiccttve  with- 
out public  tlLscussion  and  public  notice. 

I  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that  this 
policy  chance  I  p  icscindpd  If,  in  the  luture. 
vnu  should  cietPrmine  that  such  a  policy  is 
desirable.  I  ;.m  rure  that  the  Congress  would 
carefully  con.sider  a  leeislatlve  proposal  to 
amend  the  Smill  BuKinp.ss  Act  I  hope  that 
you  mav  act  promptly  In  rescinding  this  pol- 
icy, and  I  v^oiild  .ippreclate  a  reply  at  yotir 
earliest  convenience. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  >  ours. 

J.  W.  Fuleright. 

I      — 

Small    RrsiNESs    .•\DMiNisTRArioN. 

Waftltivotoji.  n.C.  April  i'5.  1368. 

Hon.   J.   W     FfLERlGHT. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.fhingtnn.  DC. 

Di:ar  Senator  Ffi  bright  ■  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  L3.  I9G8.  regarding  crar  re- 
cent dl.'^a.'stor  loan  policy  clianpe  vyhlch  re- 
duces the  amount  of  a  disaster  loan  where  the 
dis.ister  vlct:m  '.vas  underlnsured. 

This  will  confirm  I'ur  telephone  advice  to 
your  (-flice  that  pendint;  issuance  of  public 
notice  of  this  in.' urance  policy  change  I  have 
deferred  It.";  implementation. 

Other  members  of  the  .Arkansas  Conpres- 
slonal  (lcU"_Mtion  interested  in  the  Green- 
wood. .Arkanras.  .'rea  have  also  l;een  informed 
of  this  decision.  .Appropriate  Congressional 
Committees  will  be  advised. 

I  a.m  pleaded  that  we  could  comply  with 
your  request  If  we  can  be  of  further  help, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Moot. 

Administrator. 


Farmers  Bank. 
Greemrood.  Ark..  April  25.  1968. 

Hon.   J.    W,    PrLERIGHT, 

U.S.  Srnatr. 
Wa'<hingtnn.  B.C. 

Dear  .Senator  Ft-lbricht:  Thanks  for  your 
help  at  the  t:me  we  needed  you  to  give  the 
March  13th  ruling  on  the  SBA.  The  disaster 
in  Greenwood  v,as  terrible,  however,  we  are 
recovering  and  In  the  process  of  re-buildlng. 

Our  town  will  be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever.  The  i>enple  are  working  together  and  we 
have  had  a  tremendous  respyonse  from  area 
towns  In  the  clean-up  Job. 

This  is  our  means  of  expressing  the  feeling 
'if  all  the  people  of  Greenwood  In  saying 
thanks  to  you 

We  look  forward  to  your  visit  with  us  In 
the  near  future. 

Yours  truly. 

Means  Wilkinson,  President. 


Aprii    ,ui    1;»c)! 
-Mr    Mi-A.Ns  Wilkinson. 
/'rc.vidciif ,  /■arnii'/.v  i:ank. 
Cirrrn\;)i,d.  Ark. 

UiAR  MrANs:  I  do  appreciate  your  thought- 
ful 1ft Tcr  One  of  the  things  Uiiil  gives  nic 
pleasure  i^  to  1m  able  lu  be  of  lielp  to  ))eoi)lc 
like  you  .:ntl  i  in  iiti;-ens  of  Greenwood,  I 
have  seen  the  pictures  ol  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion, .ind  natur.illy  I  will  be  ple.ised  to  do 
anyitiing  I  c.in  to  be  ol  .i.<'ststance  ;n  r.-- 
l)uildin[:.  Ii  .iiiv  further  obstacles  ari.se  with 
the  Federal  agencies,  ple.isc  do  not  liesltate 
to  let  niP  know. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
."Sincprely  yours, 

■  t-  W,  Kf!  rnK.nr 


FARM  PARITY  DROPS  AGAIN 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  Prosifk-nl.  in  .t  re- 
lease dated  .Aijnl  :;9.  wliich  reached  my 
office  yesterday  aft'MTioon.  I  note  that 
the  Department  t-t  Aancullurr  in  it^  pub- 
lication, cntukd  '■-Auncultural  Prices.  ' 
states  that  !he  iiailtv  ratio  lor  the 
fanner  has  declined  one  iJoint  to  73 
peiccnt. 

This  irieasL-  conlirni.s  t!ip  po.'^iticjn 
which  I  liave  been  iiiKina  lor  many 
months,  no'.v.  that  Djc  luiuiway  !nl1at'on. 
launched  and  cncouraurd  by  ihe  .John- 
son administi'ation.  is  more  .-eiinu.sly 
hurtlnp  rural  America  than  nny  ntiier 
area  by  dppre.s.sma  :arm  income  nnd  the 
re.sultinti  lowering;  of  the  farmers'  i.arity. 

Tlie  announcement  by  the  IX'partment 
of  Afiriculture  .stated  that  the  index  of 
prices  received  by  laniiers  remained  un- 
chanped  dunnc  the  month  from  their 
continuing  low  level,  but  that  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmer-  advanced  three 
points  durinp  the  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  Apriculture  advi.ses 
us  that  prices  for  food,  clothinp,  buildinp 
materials  used  in  hiome  construction  and 
repairs,  household  furnishinps,  and  autos 
and  auto  supplies  rose  1  i^crcent  in  1 
month,  and  4  percent  in  the  past  year. 
Pood  prices  alone  averaeed  1  percent 
above  the  March  reported  figure  i-.nd  3 
percent  above  a  year  ago. 

Prices  paid  by  farm  families  for  -wear- 
ing apparel  averauea  1  iiercent  hipiier 
than  the  March  reported  fipure  and  7 
percent  above  a  year  earlier  with  the 
largest  increase  in  average  prices  cominp 
in  women's  clothinp. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  in  the  jiast 
month  for  building  materials  used  in  the 
construction  and  repair  of  dwellings 
averaged  1'2  percent  above  a  month  ear- 
lier and  7  percent  a  year  earlier. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  production  poods  in  the  past  month 
increased  one-third  of  a  percent  and 
was  1'2  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  averaged  higher  for  seeds,  feeder 
livestock  building  and  fencing  materials, 
and  motor  vehicles. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  with  the  prices 
for  what  he  must  purchase  to  continue 
operations  Increasing,  and  the  prices  he 
receives  remaining  stable,  or  even  being 
depressed  in  some  Instances.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  farmer's  parity  and 
economic  position  deteriorates  even 
further  with  every  passing  month.  Agri- 
culture prices  and  agriculture's  parity 
cannot  stand  up  under  the  blows  which 
are  being  delivered  on  It  from  this  ad- 


iniiii.stratuiii.  The  .iLinculture  i-conomy 
cannot  wUlisiand  tlie  assault  of  increased 
imports  wliicti  take  away  from  the 
.American  farmer  markets  wliicli  me 
lii'litiuliy  his.  The  economy  nl  ihe 
American  'aimer  and  liis  iiarity  ratio 
are  bound  to  be  depres.scd  when  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  iiermit  the 
wage  'guidelines  t.j  be  breaclied  on  all  oc- 
casions which  result  in  the  increa.sinp  of 
the  prices  which  farmers  mu,st  iiay  for 
their  items  of  livinii  and  production — 
while  at  Die  same  time  that  same  ad- 
ministration does  not  come  lortli  with 
any  neu'  lu'curams  or  recoinmend;itions 
for  agriculture  which  will  in  any  way  in- 
crease the  price  which  he  receives  for 
])i'oducts  which  he  produces. 

The  farmer's  parity  cannot  withstand 
Ihe  assaults  of  unbalanced  budgets  and 
tlie  deficiL  .sjiendinu  which  have  in- 
creased his  interest  rates  to  the  hlplie.-i. 
levels  in  over  40  years  and  have  jilaced 
an  added  burden  on  his  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

Finally,  liie  luirity  ratio  ot  lii'^  iann- 
ers  of  the  Nation  cinnot  stand  the  a.s- 
sault  by  .idmini.strat.or.-:  and  iJlanners  nl 
this  admini.str.ition.  which  tut  the  fund.s 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
so  that  the  FilA  cannot  meet  even  ilie 
ai^phcati.jns  lor  operating  loan.s  lor 
laniiers:  wliich  cut  li^.e  fund.^  for  iiE.^— 
the  fanner's  most  economical  hired  man; 
which  seeminulv  admmis'Lers  most  jiro- 
;'rams  to  tiic  detriment  of  the  farmer  in- 
stead of  to  his  benefit, 

Tiie  ijre.sent  larm  parity  !evel  of  73 
!>ercent  i.s  back  tr,  v>here  it  is  the  lowest 
leceived  by  the  farmers  in  35  years,  a 
further  indication  that — contrary  to  ad- 
niinisiration  contentions  iliat  farmers 
"never  have  liad  it  ,-o  ::ood"--lhe  ma- 
jority of  farmers  today,  who  went  Into 
me  busincs.s  m  the  last  three  and  one- 
half  decades.  "]:ave  never  had  it  so 
bad." 

I  liope  that  -.vith  this  new  notice  that 
parity  luis  dropped  another  iiercent.  the 
President  v.i'l  L'lve  the  same  i.ttention  to 
the  economic  jjr.oblems  of  tr.c  iarmer 
that  he  IS  piving  to  the  people  from  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  vnd  to 
iho.se  who  march  on  WashintJton  to  pro- 
test their  lilriiht. 


ICC  EXAMINERS  ACT  IN  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Prr.sidrnt.  I  was 
lieartened  by  two  recent  actions  of 
examiners  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion.  John  S.  Messer  and  Nathan 
Klitenic 

Mr.  Messer  tiraed  that  ICC  use  its  au- 
thority to  require  railroads  to  provide 
decent  passencer  .service.  The  evidence 
m  numerous  ICC  reports  .shows  that  rail- 
roads have  downgraded  pa.ssenaer  .serv- 
ice, he  said: 

The  time  has  come — 

Said  Examiner  Messer — 
when  The  Commission  can  no  loneer  act  like 
a  county  coroner  and,  r.ctine  upon  death 
certificates  in  the  form  of  .-ection  13a(I) 
notices.  Inquire  by  an  inquest  Into  the  cause 
of  passenger  train  demise.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  subject  trains  are  at  least  In  a 
terminal  condition  when  the  Investigation  Is 
ordered.  The  urgent  need  is  for  preventive 
medicine. 


IMTO 
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Fxaminer  KlUenic  recently  issued  sub- 
pena,s  directir.t?  five  brokerage  houses  to 
r.ame  the  actual  owners  of  1.000  or  more 
shares  of  stock  m  several  railroads  His 
acnun  ;.)i;()\vs  a  similar  move  by  turn  .A.>i 
year,  m  ord<  r:r.«  major  western  railroads 
to  divulfZf  the  names  of  their  30  laru;est 
ber.ertcial  --hareholders  and  the  size  of 
their  holdiHi^s  It  tullows  the  action  of  the 
ICC  Itself  in  stating  that  the  name  of 
C'-de  ji  Co  could  no  longer  be  used  as  a 
cover  for  hidliiK  the  names  of  the  real 
)w:iers  of  5tock  in  railroads. 

Mr  President,  the  current  require- 
ments of  regulatory  commissions  on  re- 
portinn  principal  owners  of  utilities  are 
meaningless  The  real  owners  of  the  stock 
usually  are  not  listed  Street  names'  — 
whKh  are  usually  brokeiaKC  houses — are 
listed  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  ■Ct-de 
ii  Co  .  '  coverup  names  are  used 

I  commend  the  ICC  and  Us  Examiner 
Klilenic  for  taking  initial  steps  to  de- 
•ermine  the  actual  ownership  of  railroad 
companies  I  hope  they  will  persevere 
and  succeed  I  hope  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Feder.il  Communi- 
cations Commission  will  decide  to  re- 
quire the  reporting  of  names  ;ind  ad- 
dresses of  the  principal  beneficial  owners 
of  electric,  gas.  and  '.elephune  utilities 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  the  own- 
ership and  interlocks  of  ktiant  utility 
corporations  which  have  more  of  the 
characteristics  and  preroKatives  of  i?ov- 
t-rnment  than  of  free  enterprise,  risk 
businesses.  Enf^ii  cement  of  regulatory 
ar.d  antitrust  responsibilities  requires 
•:..it  the  utilities  fulfill  their  advertised 
claims  that  they  live  in  goldfish  bowls. 

Mr  President,  newspaper  readers  will 
.soon  be  readme  some  interesting  edi- 
•onals  about  railroad  passenger  service 
and  rates  Some  of  the  editorials  will 
say  that  opponents  of  passenger  discon- 
tinuance are  maicmg  a  last-ditch  stand 
against  the  facts  of  life"  and  question 
the  railroads'  resyon.-.ibility  to  provide 
service  for  the  few  travelers  who  still 
•A ant  to  nde  their  trains  "  The  editorials 
will  invoke  comments  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  who.se  failure  to 
provide  adequate  pas.senger  service  led 
to  Examiner  Messer'.'^  action. 

Another  of  the  editorials  .soon  to  be 
read  around  the  United  States  will  con- 
tend that  the  railroads  have  to  have  an 
immediate  freight  rate  increase  if  a  cur- 
tailment m  ttie  freight  and  passenger 
service  rendered  to  the  public  is  to  be 
avoided  That  Is  a  .sorry  argument.  The 
railroads  .got  a  S300  million  rate  increase 
last  year:  nevertheless,  during  the  last 
6  months  of  1967  they  discontinued  75 
intercity  passenger  trains.  One  hiuidred 
and  eight  discontinuance  proceedings 
were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  thia 
year 

These  editorials  were  distributed  to 
editors  this  week  by  two  of  the  canned 
editorial  factories  financed  in  part  by 
the  railroad  and  electric  power  indus- 
tries. One  of  the  editorial  factories  is 
California  Feature  Service  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  product  of  Whitaker  &  Baxter 
"serving  over  600  California  newspapers, 
radio,  and  TV  stations  with  news  and 
views  of  the  State  and  Nation.  The  other 
editorial  is  from  Industrial  News  Review 
of    Portland.    Oreg..    which    distributes 


weekly  free  editorials  to  some  11.000  edt- 

tjrs.  "The  dozen  editorials  distributed  by 
LNR  Include  each  week  one  on  behalf  of 
the  railroad  industry,  two  on  behalf  of 
the  investor-owned  electric  utilities 
Other  tdltorials  regularly  laud  the  chain 
stores,  right-to-work  advocates,  the 
-Amtrican  Medical  Association.  REA  Ex- 
press. Pan  American  Airways,  the  Com- 
mittee of  .-^niei  lean  Steamsliip  Lines,  the 
American  Meat  In.stitute,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exehange,  the  chamber  of  ixim- 
meice.  the  oil.  drug,  and  tanber  indus- 
tries. 

Another  Whitaker  and  Baxter  editorial 
distnbutfd  on  April  -it  alcjng  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  editoiial  dealt  with  the 
administration's  credibllil:"  ^ap.  lauding 
the  American  Society  ot  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors lor  Its  opposition  to  "a  policy  of 
obscurantiAin  for  its  own  .sake.  Tlie  edi- 
torial concludes; 

The  I'Dii! uslnu  .tuU  disillusion  ;iiid  unrest 
th.it  perviwle  this  nation  today  dictates 
.strung  .ippeals  lor  restoraUon  r)i  inutiial  con- 
lldeiue  Del  ween  people  .md  their  ijoiern- 
meiit 

I  wonder  how  long  the  people  and 
their  Government  nuLst  wait  until  the 
.American  Society  ol  Newspaper  Editors 
Secides  to  study  and  leport  on  the  pol- 
icy of  obftcurantism  and  misinformation, 
financed  by  key  national  industnes  and 
pressure  groups,  that  is  rei.;ularly  re- 
Hected  m  news  media  wliich  use  the 
products  of  California  Feature  Service. 
Industrial  New.>  Re\iev..  American  Press, 
and  the  U  S  Press  Association,  which 
adverti-sed  that  'for  $175  will  .send  your 
message  to  1.199  weeklirs  and  150  daily 
newspapers.  ■ 

Mr.  President.  I  asl:  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RECORti  the 
concltisions  and  lecominenilatlons  of  Ex- 
aminer Messer  in  Docket  No  34733.  Ade- 
quacies— Passenger  Service — Southern 
Pacific  Co.  between  California  and  Loui- 
Mana.  .served  April  '_':.'.  1968:  the  April  19. 
1968.  statement  of  Exainiiu'r  Klitenic: 
an  article  by  William  Reddig.  Jr.,  en- 
titled ICC  Acts  To  Lift  Veil  Obscuring 
Real  Rail  Owners. '  published  in  the  De- 
cember j.  1967.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evenuig  Star:  the  April  'J9.  1968.  Indus- 
trial News  Review  editorial  entitled 
■•They  Can't  Beat  Infiation'  :  and  the 
April  29  California  Feature  Service  edi- 
torials entitled  Setting  History 
Straight  "  and    That  Credibility  Gap.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record. 
as  lollows: 

Docket  No   :U733 

conclvsions 
The  special  study  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  which  the  S  P  oomnilssioned  iind 
paid  for.  reco'nmende<l  that  the  carrier 
malte  more  vigorous  efforts  to  gain  public 
support  of  their  position"  Obviously,  the 
a  P  Ignored  this  .idvice 

The  examiner  does  not  share  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  special  studies  that  the  decline 
In  intercity  rail  passenger  traffic  will  con- 
tin '.le  unabated  The  patrons  of  today's  pas- 
senger-trams, with  very  lew  exceptions,  are 
those  who  either  have  no  choice  in  their 
mode  of  travel  ut  prefer  rail  travel  over  other 
iiptlons  Lake  gold  mining  ijf  bygone  days, 
the  sand  and  gravel  haye  been  washed  from 
the  pan  in  a  rushing  stream  of  discontinu- 
ances, infrequent  service,  broken  connec- 
tions, lack  i)f  service  facilities,  inconslderate- 
ness.  too  slow  transit  time,   ind  the  options 


of  .ilr.  bus  and  automobile  travel  The  pas- 
.senger group  that  remains  ttiday  .ire  thiwe 
too  old  or  too  young  tu  drive,  the  blind  and 
intlrm.  those  who  are  alrald  of  air  and  lilgh- 
w.iy  travel.  i>r  who  appreciate  tlie  comfuil 
.ind  safety  of  train  travel  .is  compared  to 
other  mixles 

If  the  defeatist  .ittltude  ui  the  ruil  carriers 
crmld  be  overcDme  .oid  reasonable  elforts  be 
made  to  improve  the  passenger  service,  .i 
considerable  portion  of  the  lost  patronage 
could  be  recovered  True,  the  S  F'  IkuI  a  verv 
traumatic  experience  in  I'jbO  wtien  It  in- 
vested millions  of  dollars  in  new  equipment 
tor  a  luxury  train,  since  recovered  lor  the 
mcvst  part  through  ilepreclatlon.  ut  just  the 
tune  when  the  national  highway  program 
was  in  high-gear  and  conunerclal  avlatiuii 
was  rapidly  rising  .is  .i  result  uf  the  prop- 
Jet  .tud  pare  jet  aircraft  development  The 
S.P  has  never  recovered  Irom  that  experience 
With  the  laclUtles  .uid  service  wh.it  they 
are  today,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  level  of  patron.ige  on  the  nations  rail- 
roads has  reached  bednx-k  (inly  the  desper- 
ate and  obstm.ite  lein.iin  Further  decline  :n 
p.issengers  can  only  be  brought  .ibout  by 
lurther  train  discontinuances  There  are 
many  ex-patrons  who  would  Joyfully  return 
to  .in  ptficlent  passenger  service 

The  t-iulence  retlerted  in  tliis  record.  ..> 
well  .IS  in  luanerous  other  reports  of  this 
Commission,  lusllfies  the  loncluslon  th.»t  tlie 
S  P  .  and  uiher  railroads  has  downgraded 
lis  passenger-train  service  .ind  that  this  has 
.  oninbuttd  inaterlally  to  the  decline  in 
patronage  Whether  this  lowering  of  service 
standards  was  brought  .ibout  by  i  determln.i- 
i.lon  to  exti'rmin.itp  a  in.irplnal  or  dehcit  op- 
eration or  tn  honest  conviction  that  there  is 
no  lurther  public  need  for  pussenger-traln 
service,  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  How- 
ever, this  Commission  w.is  not  created  .is  ■ 
moderator  but  as  the  guardian  of  the  public 
interest  In  matters  relating  to  Interstate 
commerce. 

In  Railroad  Pasxenger  T'ain  Uefiicu 
(supra I  the  Coinmli.4.ion  ..dopted  the  passu i- 
role  of  moderator  with  absolute  negative  re- 
sults. In  that  report,  nine  reciinmcndation^ 
were  made  aimed  at  alleviating  il.e  declinins; 
passenger  patronage  In  essence  these  were 
I  1  t  repeal  of  the  10  percent  Federal  excise 
tax  on  p.vssenger  fares;  i2)  reduce  Federal 
taxes:  i3i  reduce  Stale  and  local  taxes;  |4| 
create- State  and  local  subsidies,  i  j)  encour- 
age more  use  of  passenger-trains  by  the  Post 
Ott:ce  Department.  Uepartmenl  ol  De'eiise, 
and  other  agencies  ol  the  Government:  i6i 
railroad  management  to  take  steps  to  elimi- 
nate duplicate  services;  (7)  experimentation 
by  railroads  with  new  types  v-l  equipment 
«)  improve  the  attractiveness  ol  r.Ulroaa 
passenger  service  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
more  trathc:  and  i9i  that  railroad  manage- 
ment make  studies  aimed  at  fare  .idjust- 
ments.  schedule  changes  for  convenience  ot 
p;tssengers.  and  higher  qualitv  promotlon.il 
activities. 

The  only  one  ot  these  recommendations 
that  was  not  completely  ignored  was  the  first 
one  proposed  and  that  in  Itself  is  .i  .-ad  storv 
indeed.  Elective  November  16.  1962.  Publi'- 
Law  B7508  repealed  the  10  percent  Federal 
excise  tax  on  passenger  lares.  That  '.ery  .'■amc 
day  the  eastern  railroads  increased  their  pas- 
senger fares  10  percent  .aid  thereby  diverted 
this  tax  revenue  into  their  own  pockets.  One 
month  later  a  western  rallro.ids  includint; 
the  S.  P.  and  its  subsidi.irtes,  tol'owed  suit. 
So  this  tax  relief  which  was  designed  to  en- 
courage passenger  traffic  bv  reducing  the  cost 
thereof  to  the  passengers  was  never  even  felt 
by  tae  public. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Commission 
can  no  longer  act  like  .i  county  coroner  and. 
acting  vipon  death  certificates  in  the  (orn: 
i:if  section  13aill  notices,  inquire  hv  an  in- 
quest into  the  cause  of  passenger-train  de- 
mise. With  very  few  exceptions  the  stibiec 
trains  are  at  least  in  a  terminal  condition 
when  the  investigation  is  crdered   The  urpen' 
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need  is  for  preventue  medicine.  As  tlie  !ain- 
ily  physlclin  guards  against  serious  illnesses 
by  advice  and  (Ureciion.  so  must  the  Commi.s- 
sl'on  a-tiuini.Nter  ,ind  enforce  all  of  the  pr.  - 
\islons  of  the  .ict.  inc',udlni»  section   li4) 

It  IS  quite  (..bvlous  tliat  the  S  P  ,  and  most 
other  railroads  for  that  matter,  will  not 
voluntarily  m.tke  the  efTort  necessary  to  re- 
tain and  regain  thi>  p.itronage  on  its  trains 
by  all  the  improvements  necessary.  The  sal- 
vation ol  the  nation's  rail  passenger  service 
refits  with  tlie  <;overnmental  agencies,  na- 
tional. State  Uid  municipal,  including  this 
Commission 

The  examiner  is  rmuinced  that  there  is  a 
present  need  for  intercity  passenger  rail 
service  He  is  ,ilso  persuaded  that  the  need 
for  this  service  v^ill  increase  and  become  a 
critical  factcrr  m  the  future  transportation 
requ.rements   .'f   the   country. 

Projections  irom  the  most  reliable  sources. 
both  government  and  private,  indicate  that 
the  vast  tlovv  of  automobile  traffic  today 
will  triple  Itself  in  the  r.ext  few  years  and 
the  n.ition',  inghways.  both  existent  and 
planned,  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
such  .1  demand. 

The  airways  are  .ilready  crowded  and  the 
larger  capacltv  commercial  airliners  stKjn  to 
go  into  operation  will  not  solve  the  air  trans- 
portation problem  to  my  great  extent  The 
increased  U>ad  taclhty  of  the  larger  trans- 
ports will  simply  aggr.ivate  the  ground  capa- 
bilities of  the  termlnaLs  for  parking,  baggage 
handling,  etc  ,  but  most  important  is  the  tre- 
mendous growth  In  genera!  aviation  opera- 
t.ons.  As  the  railroads  lost  the  business  trav- 
eler to  the  commercial  airlines  so  the  com- 
mercial air  carriers  are  losing  the  btisiness 
traveler  more  ai  d  more  each  day  to  the  [iri- 
vate  company  plane  The  element  of  flexibil- 
ity in  time  and  motion  that  lured  the  busi- 
nessman from  the  train  to  the  highway  is 
acting  to  move  him  iroin  the  scheduled  air- 
liner to  his  c  {)mpany  [ilane  which  enables  him 
to  move  when  he  pleases  .aid  change  his 
•ravel  plans  even  In  !niclfl;--,lit 

Regardless  of  the  mflleht  speed  of  air- 
craft, as  the  holding-time  over  the  fields 
increases,  the  congestion  in  and  at  the  air- 
ports .s  mrignihed.  and  the  biirden  of  iravel- 
mg  to  and  Ir  m  air  terminals  located  further 
and  further  frcm  the  urban  centers  becomes 
a  serious  problem,  in  many  instances  the 
gap  between  rail  and  air  transit  time  will 
grow  more  narrow  until  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  rail  travel  irom  and  to  the 
heart  of  the  cities,  only  .i  few  minutes  from 
■fflce  .;nd  hon'.e.  vsill  become  most  attractive, 
/  the  trains  are  maintained  adequately  and 
-'porated  efficiently. 

There  1.3  a  limit  to  the  capabilities  .md 
"■apacitles  f.f  'he  hij.'hw:'.\s  .aid  .urways  and 
the  most  economical  ;ind  efficient  means  of 
moving  people  from  one  place  to  another. 
the  railroad  cannot  be  i^.icred.  It  is  inevit- 
able that  the  demands  of  the  future  will  re- 
quire Its  employment  to  a  greater  and  greater 
degree. 

However,  the  needs  of  the  future  cannot  be 
met  by  the  trains  of  today.  They  are  too 
expensive  and  inefficient.  The  railroad  labor 
prat  tlces  ol  today  cannot  be  endured  if  the 
needs  of  the  fjture  lu-e  to  be  met.  The  present 
day  i.ttitudes  of  rail  management  must  be 
overcome  and  enthusiasm  replace  lethargy. 

The  need  Icr  passenger  rail  transportation 
at  present  and  efpecially  in  the  future  is 
clear.  The  rail  carriers  have  a  duty  to  meet 
the  need  but  not  alone.  Equal  responsi- 
bility rests  v.ith  the  Congress,  with  this  Com- 
mission, the  States,  'he  I'3cal  communities. 
and   the  public. 

RECOMMEND.^TIONS 

1,  For  the  Commission  to  recognize  its 
jurisdiction  and  exercise  Us  authority  under 
section  li4»  of  the  act  by  requiring  all  pas- 
senger-trains ('perating  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  to  observe,  within  30  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  order  In  this 


proceeding,  and  pendente  lite  cert.iln  mini- 
mal standards  simil.ir  to  tlie  lollowlng: 

I  a)  Trains  operating  over  a  line  of  railroad 
In  excess  of  25(i  miles  must  include  in  their 
consist  lacllitles  l<ir  meal  service  ■ 'f  no  less 
a  standard  than  that  provided  by  .m  .niloinat 
cir  .iS  previuiisly  descilbcd 

lb)  Every  train  engaged  in  tr.aisiiortlng 
pa.ssengers  in  interst.ite  commerce  between 
the  hours  of  10  p,m  .ind  ti  am  must  include 
in  its  consist  .ideqiiate  .--leeping-ciir  .iccoin- 
modations 

Id  Trains  whose  tr.mslt-time  is  12  hours 
or  more  must  include  in  their  consist  ade- 
quate sleepii.g-car  .icc.  minodatlons  and  a 
diner-lounge  car  as  well  ..s  .idditional  meal 
service  when  required 

Id)  .Ml  cars  used  lor  the  transport.itlon  of 
passengers  must  be  equipped  with  air  condi- 
tioning and  heating  facilities,  lighting,  rest 
rooms,  and  drinking  water,  all  in  good  op- 
erational order.  These  cars  must  be  main- 
tained in  clean  and  .-ianltary  condition,  bntii 
Interior  and  exterl'ir 

le)  The  .iverage  speed  of  [la.ssenger  trains 
must  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  carrier's 
most  expedited   freight   train. 

if)  No  consolid.tllon  nf  passenger  trains 
may  be  effected  where  the  consolidation  ex- 
ceeds  1    liour  111  execution 

igl  No  freight  equipment  other  than  so- 
called  "head-end"  cars  m:iv  be  added  to  a 
passenger-train  co.isist  wi'hout  aiiproval 
from  this  Commission 

(Note. — The  standards  set  lorth  in  i  b)  .aid 
(c)  will  not  be  applicable  to  an  '  all-coach 
train"  service  where  the  carrier  jjrovldes  al- 
ternate service  with  sleeping-car  service,  .■\s 
an  example,  the  Santa  Fe's  El  Capltan  and 
the  Super  Chief  service. ) 

St.\tement  of  ICC  Ex.MMiNFR  N,*Tu,AN  Klitt:- 
Nir.  Api:il  19.  1968 

Gentlemen,  predicated  eiitlrelv  upon  n._ 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  evidence  necessary 
lo  a  determination  cf  certain  of  the  i.ssues  in- 
\olved  in  these  pnx'eedlnes  and  .'tctlng  i-x- 
cluslvely  upon  mv  i.wn  Initiative.  I  have 
caused  to  be  i.ssued  5  subpoena-s  duces  tecum. 
These  subpoenas  h.ive  been  served  upon  Mr 
Francis  J.  Lyons,  partiier.  Hold  and  Cnmpiuiy. 
Washington.  DC.  Mr.  -Arnold  McCulIough. 
partner.  Cudd  and  Company.  New  Yf,rk.  Nev\' 
York.  Mr.  T.  C.  Lewis,  partner.  Slgler  and 
Company.  New'  'i'ork.  New  Ynrk.  Mr,  J.  Eu- 
gene Banks,  partner.  Brown  Brothers.  Harrl- 
man  and  Comp;inv,  New  York.  New  Yrirk. 
and  Mr.  James  E,  Tltonips'in.  President.  Mer- 
rill. Lynch.  Pierce,  Fen:;er  and  .Smith,  New- 
York.  New  York. 

Each  party  subpoenaed  is  required  to  ap- 
!>ear  in  these  iiri'Ceedlngs  on  June  10.  9:30 
District  of  Columbia  Daylight  .Saving  Time. 
Washington.  DC,  and  bring  v.ith  l.lm  rec- 
ords of  his  concern  disclosing: 

1.  Records  cli.sclosine  names  and  .iddresses 
of  each  beneticlal  owner  of  1 ,000  or  more 
shares  of  stock  in  t'le  L'nlon  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  the  siouthern  Pacific  Company. 
The  .Atchison.  Topeka,  and  .Santa  Pe  Railway 
Company,  ihe  Chicago  and  .North  Western 
Railway  Company,  and  The  Denver  and  Rio 
(irande  Western  Railroad  Company  and 

2.  For  each  of  the  railroads  named  above. 
records  showing  the  number  "f  shares  of 
shock  voted  by  each  of  the  5  concerns  In  the 
year  1967.  and  for  each  beneficial  owner  of 
.T.OOO  or  more  shares  o:  such  stock. 

IFrjni  the  Wa;hincton  iD.C.i  Star 

Dec,  h.  19671 

ICC  Acts  To  Lift  Veil  Obscuring  Re.\l  R.^il 

OWNEF.S 

I  By  William  Reddip.  Jr. 

Who  owns  the  railroads? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
moved  in  iw'j  separate  .ictions  yesterday  to 
lift  the  veil  guarding  the  names  of  persons 
owning  blocks  of  stock  m  the  nation's  rail- 


roads, v^iiere  control  uften  h  rms  a  vk'eb  wlilch 
would  be  confusing  even  to  a  spider 

William  H  Tucker.  ICC  chairman,  said  here 
th.it  the  cov'er  name  of  Cede  <t  Co  could  no 
longer  be  used  in  reports  wf  stoi'k  irwncrshi;) 
Iiled  annually  with  the  commission. 

This  shadow  nrm  Jiad  been  used  recently 
as  convenience  by  the  New  York  .Stock  Ex- 
change in  order  to  automate  transfers  of 
lailroad  shares.  The  jiu/zled  ICC  found  Cede 
laid  become  the  major  owner  of  luir  of  the 
nation'^  sl.x  largest  railroads 

In  St  Louis.  ICC  examiner  Nathan  Klitr-nic 
went  even  further  .aid  ordered  the  major 
western  railroads  involved  in  the  Rock  Is- 
land nu'reer  case  lo  divulge  the  names  i>f 
Mieir  :H)  lart-'cst  beneficial  sharehdders  and 
the  size  of  the  holdings  Previous  reports 
usu.Uly  ;hoWed  up  With  listings  of  .•-treel 
names  i  lirokerage  nrmsi   as  the  owners 

Tucker  salt*  the  u.se  of  Cede  A;  Co,  by  the 
f  xcliange  had  "misleading  eftect  "  Reports  lor 
c.lendar  1967.  to  l)e  filed  by  March  :il,  1968, 
will  at  least  have  to  list  the  brokerage  hou.ses 
iwrir.erlv  ecu:  olidated  under  the  Cede  name 

Cede,  the  reports  indicated,  h.id  become 
the  largest  cwner  of  Union  I'acihc  stock  and 
the  secon.i  largest  stockholder  of  the  I'enn- 
sylvanla.  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 

The  stock  exchange  said  It  had  used  the 
company's  n.ime,  beelnnlnt?  last  year,  to  Mm- 
plifv  coniputeri/ed  transactions  between 
brokers  The  actual  transfer  of  securities  in 
r.alr.iads  v.'as  almost  eliminated  by  tin-  aiiui- 
inatic  bookkeeping  jirocess 

Involved  In  the  Rock  I.-laiid  merger  i  ase 
are  such  big  \iestern  roads  .is  the  Cnli.n  Pa- 
cific, the  Santa  ¥e.  the  Chicago  A.-  North 
Western,  .snc!  the  Southern  Pacific,  along  witli 
;•  dozen  other  connecting  ur  competint;  rail- 
roads Knowing  wlio  controls  tliem  Is  im- 
p'lriant  to  iirding  out  where  comix-ting  in- 
terests  .ictually    exist    and    their   sl/e 

Lxamlni-r  Kiltenlc  said  that,  in  detailing 
ownership  '  '^treet  names  are  unsatisfactory" 
If  the  earners  can't  i;et  irom  lirokeraee 
houses  I  he  names  of  beneficl.il  owners-  who 
actually  vote  and  receive  dividends  from  the 
stock  "then  you  will  liave  tfi  i.'o  to  tlie  com- 
mi.'^slon,  Thi.,  Is  their  requircn.ent  "  Klitenic 
said, 

.From  the  Industrial  News   Review,   Apr,  29, 

1968  I 

Th FY   Can't   Beat  I.sfiatio.n 

Witli  !e\i-  exceptions,  basic  industries  <jf 
most  nations  are  o\t-ned  and  run  by  govern- 
ment Instead  ol  payiiiL'  their  way  and  con- 
tributing taxes  lor  tae  sup|)ort  of  cuvern- 
ment,  they  are  >,upportocl  Ijy  subsidies  ,ind 
are  an  onerous  tax  burden  This  is  the  price 
of  s(H-iaIized  industry.  The  one  outstanding 
exception  IS  the  Uiuied  States  where  Ijasic 
industries  are  ^self-supporting,  taxpaylnc 
enterprises.  Instead  of  being  a  burden,  they 
.re  counted  upon  not  only  to  provide  essen- 
ual  services  but,  as  a  dependable  source  of 
tax   revenue 

It  is  In  the  direct  public  imerest  lor  our 
basic  industries  to  be  able  to  earn  a  reason- 
able profit  and  thus  continue  to  attract  in- 
vestors, produce  goods  and  services,  prepress 
and  pay  the  taxes  so  sorely  needed  trjday. 
These  are  the  reasons  'A-hy  the  petition  of 
U-.S  railroads  lor  an  immediate  freight  rate 
incre.ise  is  of  toncern  to  everyone  Tlie  need 
:.a-  prompt  action  is  best  expressed  in  the 
■•cords  of  various  railroad  officials.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  one  road  cmph.T-sized  that 
immediate  approval  of  rate  increases  by  the 
ICC  n;  of  critical  and  immedl.ae  urgency 
to  this  carrier  if  a  curtailment  in  the  Ireight 
and  pas&enetr  service  rendered  to  the  public 
IS  to  be  avoided"  .\nother  'A-arns  that  unless 
prompt  action  is  taken,  "the  railroads  can- 
not ;'dequately  meet  the  needs  'T  this  na- 
'im's  com.inerce  and  the  reciuirements  of  na- 
tional defense- -mtich  less  take  our  rightful 
place    among    other    industries    which    have 
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earui:iirs    suJflrlent    to    Attract    ln«tltutloniil 
and    profrMlonal    investors" 

Many  h.»ve  t^stmed  :n  the  same  v-ln.  Re- 
duced rail  earnings  and  rtsmg  costa  are  be- 
yond the  reach  or  internal  cci»t  cutting  In 
the  public  interest  .t  higher  rate  level  :hai 
will  preserve  the  wiivenc-y  o(  the  railroads  is 
required. 

IProm  Callforni.i  Feature  Service 

Apr    29.  19681 

SKniNO  HtsioRir  SrnAiiiilT 

Some  of  the  peuple  who  »«re  maKin*  a  l.«»t- 
dltrh  dtnnd  against  the  riicis  of  iiJo  jls  they 
Apply  to  nllroad  passenger  traffic  have  re- 
sorted to  the  hoary  .»r«uineiu  that  because 
there  wu3  federal  8ub»ldl/.lni{  of  transconll- 
nental  lines  t:i  the  Civil  War  perltid  the  rail- 
roads are  forevernnTe  t>ehoUlpn  to  the  fe'V 
travelers  who  still  wiiit  tu  nde  their  trair-.a. 
no  ni.itter  now  outlandish  tne  e'-otiomic  low 

A  reasoned  onswer  to  the»e  i-rltli's  hiui  been 
miMle  by  a  prominent  r.illrtjad  man  in  i  letter 
to  the  siun  Priunlsco  Chronicle  .sett:i;)t  Uie 
'•ubaidy  history  straiitnt.  Jame.i  (1  Shea. 
gener.ll  piibl.c  reiatlons  man.ijer  for 
Sfjuthern  Pau-iilir  poirri  mn  Th.u  the  build- 
ing ui  the  Central  P-.u'.nc  Railroad,  which 
l.irer  rjec'.ime  the  SP.  w  la.  l:i  Abniham  Lln- 
coln'4  Whrrts.  a  political  aa  well  a«  .«  mm:arv 
necessity  " 

Shea  rontlnue*  with  th«  facts  of  the  need 
for  opening  the  west,  of  "land  gr.ints"  In 
imaettled  .ireas  to  Innnre  that  nearby  gov- 
ernment land  w  lUUl  '.ereflt  by  the  i-')mlng 
of  the  railroad,  of  the  return  the  government 
was  ifl\  en  In  half-PUe  rrnnsportatloti  of 
fre!i?ht.  military  gcxxls  and  personnel  for  «0 
years  i  until,  after  two  World  Wars,  Congress 
decidetl  the  railroads  had  p.ild  bailc  ihe 
land  values  9  i$  times  overi  He  points  out 
that  the  •Citsh  grantb  ■  by  the  federal  go\eru- 
ment.  m  the  form  of  a  Clrst  mortgri^e  were 
all  repaid  at  6  percent  Interest  by  1900  In 
addition,  moat  uf  the  t^est  lifrrinted  land  '*a« 
sold  quickly  by  the  railroads  to  settlers  for 
as  little  as  $1  an  acre. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  "military 
and  political  t>ece?8lty"  for  once  proved  a 
mutual  bargain 

As  for  the  "public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity '  argument  against  abandonment  of  very 
costly  long-run  passenger  service.  Shea  re- 
minds that  federal  authorities  isslgn  iir  line 
routes  to  ocmmunmes  and  tdke  them  aw»y. 
by  applying  a  simple  test  "Use  it  or  lose  It." 
Why  the  same  test  shouldn't  apply  to  rail- 
road passenger  service  now  should  be  ex- 
plained by  nostalgic  critics. 

fProm   California   Feature    Service,    Apr    29. 
1968  I 
'n^^T  CREDiBttrrY   Gap 

That  the  nation's  newspapers  are  not 
merely  in  a  ■inlt  when  they  complain  .ibout 
'he  Johnson  administration's  "credibility 
Bap  '  WHS  emphasized  the  other  day  bv  the 
.Vnerlcan  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  press  quarrel  with  LBJ  the  Society's 
Freedom  of  Information  .»nd  Press-Bar  Com- 
mittee reported.  Is  based  largely  on  the  fact 
that  his  administration  "follows  a  policy  of 
obscurantism  for  Its  own  Siike  " 

".^U  administrations  manipulate  the  news 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent."  the  report  says. 
"and  all  have  been  known  to  conceal 
and  even  He  about  Important  information 
when  It  served  their  interests  to  do  so.  Coping 
with  this  Is  the  task  of  every  W.ishlngton 
refwrter.  and  the  ability  to  cope  with  It  Is 
what  separates  the  men  from  the  bovs.  But 
under  LBJ  the  coping  Is  Immeasurably  more 
dilflcult  because  official  deceit  Is  practiced 
both  when  there  Is  a  reason  for  It  and  when 
there  Is  not  " 

That  Is  a  strong  Indictment,  yet  the  con- 
fusion and  disillusion  and  unrest  that  per- 
vade this  nation  today  dictates  strong  ap- 
peals for  restoration  of  mutual  eonfldence 
between   the  people   find   their    government. 


EIGHTH  MEIXICO- UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFER- 
ENCE- A  BRIEF  APPRAISAL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  iwently 
17  Members  of  tht>  U  3.  Coni?re.ss  par- 
ticipated IM  an  eminoiUly  .suct'cs.sful 
meetmn  witn  M<i!ib»'i  .s  of  our  parliamen- 
tary counterpart  from  Mexico. 

rho  Eighth  Mexico-Uniu?d  States  In- 
terparliamentary Conieience.  which  took 
place  m  Honcilulu  durlnu  the  Ea.ster  re- 
cess from  April  11  to  April  17.  1968.  pro- 
vided a  unitjue  opportunity  for  leglsla- 
lor.s  of  both  countries  to  di.scus;^,  in  an 
open  and  candid  manner,  the  problem.s 
and  is.'^ues  which  affect  United  States- 
Mexican  relations. 

The  Mexican  Conuies.s  .va-s  rejjre.spnted 
by  21  di.stlnt;iii.shcd  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Tlieir  experti.se  and  intense  inteie>,t  in 
the  matters  under  discussion  contributed 
({really  to  the  success  of  this  year's 
meeting. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  name.s  of  the  deletratcs  ap- 
pointed from  Mexico  be  listed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recohu 

There  bein«  no  obiection.  the  list  sva.-. 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Liar  or  Me.vic  \.n'  Dr.u;^»TEs  ro  riiE 
Co.jvtxnoM 

SKMAtE    DU'EdArlON 

Manuel  Dernado  .Aitulrre. 
R.UI1  D<  luiiLs  Cacho 
Osw.ildo  Cra'. loto  Clsneros. 
Grncrai     Hrrmeueglldo     Cuencu 


Senator 
senati>r 

Senjior 

DUt£. 

Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
dcnas 
Senator 
Senator 
Sen. I  tor 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 


Luis  Gomer  Zepeda. 
Arq   Luis  Uon/aleiS  Aparlclo. 
General   Cnaiobal   Guzman   Car- 

Lic  Maria  Lavalle  L'rblna. 
Lie    Rafael  Murlllo  Vldal. 
Dr  Mario  C.  Ollvera  Gomez. 
Liz   Ezequlel  PadlUa  Penaloza. 
Lie.  Manuel  Sanchez  Vlte. 
Uc  Manuel  J.  Tello. 

(:UA.MBER  or  DEPUTIES  OELECATION 

Deputy  Lie.  Hesquio  Agtnlar  Maranon. 

Deputy  Juan  M.inuel  Berl.mga  Garcia 

Deputy  Lie.  Alberto  Bnceiio  Ruiz 

Deputy  Lie.  M.iria  Guadalupe  Calderon 
Cr>rona. 

Deputy  Jesus  Ellae  PIna. 

Deputy  Lie    Joaquin  Gamboa  Pascoe. 

Deputy  Lie.  Juan  Manual  Gomez  Morln 
Torres 

Deputy  Dr  Francisco  Guel  Jimenez. 

Deputy  Dr   Ign.icio  Guzman  Garduno. 

Deputy  Lie  Octavio  Andres  HernaiTtJcz 
Gon/.aU:z 

Deputy  L:r   Victor  ManzanlUa  SchafTer. 

Deputy  Lie.  Ignacio  Picnardo  Pagaza. 

Deputy  Hertberlo  Ramos  Gonzalez. 

Deputy  Rene  Tlrado  Fuentes. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  the  work 
of  the  Conic rence  was  conducted  in  thr^e 
committees — Political  .MTjiirs.  Economic 
Affairs,  and  Social  Affairs. 

Much  of  the  debate  in  the  Economic 
Affairs  Cfimmitiff.  to  wiilch  I  '  ' 
signed,  concerned  our  mutual  balancc-of- 
paymont.',  problems.  In  order  to  frn 
much-needed  foreign  exchange,  ''rxici 
is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  t:^t'  '-t 
dollar  But.  at  the  .same  time,  the  Uirt  d 
States  is  seekin',:  to  restrain  foi .  > 
travel,  by  a  combination  of  statutory  and 
voluntary  controls. 

.^s  a  result  of  the  Conference.  I  >-m 
confident  that  the  Mexican  delegates  bet- 


ter understand  the  nature  of  America's 
fi.seal  situation  and  why  it  is  urgent  loi 
the  United  States  to  emba.k  upon  strln- 
'.tpiit  ineasures  to  stem  the  dollar  outflow 
I  am  certain  also  that.  a.,  a  result  o! 
the  Conference,  the  US  delegation  lia.s 
a  better  understanding  of  the  diflicult 
economic  problems  which  confront 
Mexico. 

The  Conference  also  focused  consider- 
able attention  upon  the  control  of  nu- 
clear '.veapuiis.  Mexico  played  an  active 
role  m  dralting  the  nonprolifcration 
treaty,  and  also  helped  to  frame  the 
Latin  American  nuclear  free  zone  aurei  - 
ment.  Despite  such  initiatives,  the  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  arms  control  are  likely 
to  remain  with  us  for  a  loni;  time  to 
come.  While  our  two  Gtiveinments  may 
not  always  aeree  on  specific  ussues  relat- 
ln«  to  this  problem,  the  United  State 
can  continue  to  learn  much  from  Me.\:- 
co's  d(H?p  and  continuiiv-:  interest  in  pie- 
ventiim  the  .^piead  ol  nuclear  we.itxm.- 
and  in  utiluing  nuclear  ener  ;y  for  peace- 
ful   i)uri)oses. 

Many  other  important  questions  were 
discu.ssed  by  the  eommittees.  In  the  nea: 
future,  the  Committee  on  Foreicn  Rela- 
tions will  jJublLsh  a  repm-t  outlining  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Conference. 

Our  meetiiii-'s  I'ovealed  the  extent  !" 
which  Mexican-United  States  iclatlon- 
ha\e  taken  on  a  new  and  lanrer  dimen- 
sion. Many  of  our  pr.>blems  are  no  loiiL-e: 
strictly  bilateral.  Rather.  t!iey  concin 
our  often  diffenni,'  approach  'o  the  com- 
plex array  of  world  political  and  eco- 
nomic developments. 

In  part,  this  shift  reflects  the  em<  r- 
sence  of  Mexico  as  a  mature,  modern 
state.  .And.  in  part.  It  also  I'ertect.s  the 
steady  proi^ress  which  lias  i>een  made  .:; 
overcoming  the  mutual  probleni.s  th.u 
are  bound  to  ari.'ie  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween two  nations  of  unequal  jxnver 
nhich  .-^haip  a  common  border. 

It  '.vould  be  mi.sleadini;  to  .>U!.;Kest  that 
the  Amencan  and  Mexican  deles;aiionv 
found  complete  acreement  on  all  out- 
standin'.:  issues  on  the  apenda.  Moreover. 
the  Conference  Is  not  a  pnlicymakm^' 
onran;  delegates  cannot,  of  course,  com- 
mit their  respective  Governments  to  .i 
certain  course  fif  action. 

But  we  succeeded  in  airint:  problem.^ 
which  exist  and.  hopefully,  we  succeeded 
in  narrowinft  some  of  the  ditTerence? 
Throuph  such  meetlnus.  I  believe  it  ha.- 
been  possible  to  establish  the  undet- 
-standirm  and  mutual  respect  which  is  ail 
Important  in  averting  unnecessary  fric- 
tion and  in  resohnu;  conflicts  as  they 
arise 

Ml  xic'i  today  ijrovides  a  'irnque  exam- 
ple of  how  far  and  how  quickly  an  Indu."^- 
t''ious  and  determined  people  can  ad- 
vance along  the  path  of  economic  ana 
socini  development.  Moreover.  our 
'leiphboring  countrj'  to  the  south  has 
managed  to  progress  without  rellnqui.'-h- 
nc  her  r'ch  heritace,  her  traditions,  and 
hp>  national  identity  In  Mexico  na- 
t'cnahsm  has  taken  a  positive  course;  it 
his  not  stood  in  the  way  of  moderniza- 
-ion 

Mexico's  proximity  to  the  United 
?;tPtps  nece.ssitatcs  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries   The   recently   concluded   Mexico- 
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L'nited  ,st;!tes  Inierparliamentary  Con- 
ference will,  I  belifVr.  help  to  strent^then 
the  lies  between  us.  at  a  time  when  the 
cause  oi  international  cooperation  and 
good  will  needs  a  stroni;  sliot  m  the  arm. 

Mr.  President,  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  Hou.M>  delegation.  Representative 
James  C  Wkiciht.  Jk..  of  Texas,  and  the 
Chan  man  oi  the  .Senate  delegation,  the 
Senator  nom  Alabama,  Mr.  Spakkman. 
addressed  the  plenao'  .^e.ssions  ol  the 
Conierencc.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  elo(!Uem  'emaiks,  in  addition 
to  the  joint  United  States-Mexican  state- 
ment issued  at  the  clo.se  of  the  Confer- 
rticf.  be  printed  m  the  Rrcor.D. 

.•\ddit;onallv,  a  iieieeinive  account  of 
Mexican-Uniti'd  .Stales  relations  was 
Dubli.-'lied  m  Reporter  maua.'ine  ol  .Apiil 
18.  1968.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  entitled  "Mexico:  Tii"  Piob- 
lenis  of  Pinximity,"  be  iJimtecl  in  the 
Recohd 

There  beiiiL;  no  obiection.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ri-rotMi. 
as  follows: 

Of   ONt    IJlood 
.Remarks  of  Concressman  Jim  Weight.  ;.ct- 

mtt  chairman  oJ  H.'iiise  cick-Lr.itiou  at  open- 

;iig  plenary   ses.siuli.   MexiCvi-UnilNi   .Stater. 

Interp.irliamentary   Conlcrence,    Honolulu. 

Haw.ul.  April  13.  1968) 

On  Mars  Hill  In  .Mhens  almcst  l^.UOO  ypar.-; 
aco.  Paul  of  Tur.stis  spoke  of  ,i  God  who  had 
"created  of  one  blood  .ill  the  i::'tlon.s  (j1  men 
for  to  dwell  on  the  lace  of  the  Earth." 

In  the  Intervening  'wn  millennia,  men  have 
,-ictKi  largely  as  thmigh  this  were  not  so. 
■Where  we  shotild  have  Inult  bridges  of  -andcr- 
stanulii:;,  we  have  erected  walls  of  .■separation. 
Mm  have  btiildpd  :u-tllic:al  b.arriers  of  alien- 
.ition  ,.nd  iiosTllity  between  the  nations,  be- 
tween the  ethnic  races,  between  the  social 
cl.asses,  between  the  economic  strata,  and  be- 
tween the  renerallons  of  man. 

Each  has  liftened  to  the  shrill  voice  of  his 
own  ambitions  .lUd  Ids  own  desires  and 
sousrht  his  own  .-.Ecrandizement  until,  like 
the  inheritors  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  we  .seem 
almost  to  have  lo.st  the  one  thing  which  sets 
man  above  be.a&t — the  capacity  to  communi- 
cate with  one  .another. 

We  .speak  words,  but  the  words  do  not  con- 
vey thouBht.  because  each  of  us  wants  so 
much  to  be  understood  and  cares  too  little 
To  iinder?tancl  How  sad — how  inlinitely  sad — 
•hat  my  country  at  a  time  when  It  has  at- 
tained an  historic  pinnacle  of  economic  afflu- 
ence shotild  t)e  permeated  by  waves  of  doubt 
and  distruft  and  tremors  of  violence. 

How  ironic  that  at  the  very  moment  in 
lilstory  when  Russians  and  Americans  have 
'.earned  to  understand  the  stratosphere  and 
'he  ionosphere,  they  still  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand one  another — and  almost  afraid 
really  to  try. 

How  pathetic  that  In  Vietnam  both  sides 
claim  the  rieht  to  such  terms  as  "liberation" 
.md  "self-determination."  yet  neither  can 
hear  the  heartt>eat  of  the  other  above  the 
:renzied  chatter  of  machine  gvms  and  the 
whine  of  bombs  and  mortars.  And  because 
they  do  not  sit  together  and  talk,  men  go 
>n  dylnK  and  infants  crying  at  mothers' 
breasts   And  blood  comes  Instead  of  milk. 

And  yet  how  hopeful  that  here  In  Hawaii — ■ 
Kipling  to  the  contrary — East  and  'West  have 
met  and  their  cultures  blended.  How  pro- 
phetic that  here  In  these  beautiful  Islands 
men  are  setting  aside  the  false  divisions  of 
racial  origin;  Polynesians.  Orientals  and  Cau- 
casians are  working  together  as  brothers, 
created  "of  one  blood":  and  here  has  risen 
the  inspiration  of  a  Center  of  East-'West 
studies  where  lamps  of  learning  can  Illu- 
mine the  darkness  in  both  directions. 

How  exemplary  that  Hawaii  should  have 


become  the  SDtli  .si.iie  ;n  'Ik'  American  lam- 
ily.  lhu:i  dcnujiibtiatiiit;  thai  men  whose 
1, ethers  have  died  together  in  wars  can  live 
to'.'ether  in  peace,  .niu  iiit^etlier  cm  w.it;e  the 
l)eacelul  war  imalnst  the  ancient  enemies  of 
m,u:—  huimer  and  disease,  ignorance  and 
.servitude,  .tiid  even  war  itself. 

How  appr,.;)riate.  llien.  th.it  lawmakers  of 
iiiir  I  wo  eoiiiune.-  Mexico  and  the  United 
.St.ites — .should  be  nieetliie  here.  In  the  brief 
l.e.irs  of  our  interparli.inu'iit.try  ai^socialion 
loL!;clher,  we  !iavc  lound  solutions  lor  iiu- 
inerou.s  prohleins  which  neither  of  us  could 
li  .ve  loiind  .ilone  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
tills  expenence  of  ours  may  l)e  a  sni.iU  ex- 
ample  In   u   .-.irile-torn   world? 

.\.>    :n<!Ki^   .iiid    Ijroihers   we   have   settled 
'.he   aiio.eii!    tlispr.te  over   the   Chamiz.il   and 
iaOilized   our  eommuii   border. 

Ill  the  ijast  lour  .end  .:  li.Ul  years.  Presl- 
lUiU  I.ynd.'u  n  .1  ihiison  h.is  liad  six  j  crsoiial 
'iiet't;ii.;s  Will.  I'rcsulcnts  .^dollo  Lopez 
Jalei'  aii.i  '  a.-.la\o  Ui.iZ  Ord.iZ.  This  Is  more 
leoii.;.'  ))er;on.il  contact  between  the 
1  .e.ieo  .rad.r.-  li1  our  iwo  nations  iliaii  has 
».  iirnu  !i  our  entire  preccdiiit.  n.itlonal 
!i..  lone.  .  ihere  is  ,iii  evcr-mcrea-sing  inler- 
i!,..ii_e  .i!  pr;v..le  efU.-x;ns  between  our  two 
is.unKies  .'in-i  the  ut.il  \olume  ol  trade  be- 
•.v,eei;   'uir    !i..ilims   uurca.ses   annually. 

We  li..\i-  :.  bored  tO'zother  to  extend  the 
Inter-Aineru  .111  Uie;hwa\,  a  nbb./li  of  Hcnii- 
sphrrlc  union  ai;d  an  artery  throURh  which 
i>u;s.ites  .^11  e\er-t,rcater  llow  of  commerce. 
Mexico  .:as  jxud  lor  the  entire  portion  ol 
this  .iiL-h'v.iy  v.'hich  passes  througr.  the  Mex- 
iv  ail  Repubhc. 

IJuriiij  the  ija.st  Ave  years,  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Procrcss  we  have  wcrked  toj^ether 
on  a'^riculttiral  ,ind  housing  loan  programs 
to  the  extent  of  $50  million. 

To;tcthcr  we  have  applied  the  skills  of  eli- 
gineerin.;  to  .'.h.^rc  our  w  iters,  the  Colorado 
and  Kio  (irande.  and  to  iireterve  '.horn  iUire 
from  destructive  mineral:-:. 

We  .ire  launchm-  together  a  pilot  project 
employing  micle;ir  i)ower  to  convert  salt 
water  to  iresh.  ,i  beacon  to  the  .^ro'Ain:; 
population  ol  a  hunctry  world  that  the  chil- 
dren of  E.irtb.  i>ossess  tiie  collective  wi-sdom  — 
If  we  have  the  will — to  make  of  the  .aom 
man's  servant,  and  not  his  destroyer. 

Within  the  i)a-st  lew  days  our  nations  have 
signed  at  Mexico  City  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  preserving  the  Nev;  World  as  ,i  .  anc- 
tuary  irom  the  atoms  destructive  inifiht. 
What  an  iiispir.Tlion  to  divert  this  marvel 
of  science  from  aestructi\e  uses,  a.nd  let  it 
help  us  instead  to  water  the  parched  and 
thirsty  land,  that  food,  tutfs  ..nd.  fibres  may 
irrow.  the  naked  be  clothed  .ma  ilie  hungry 
fed. 

These  things  are  but  earnest  of  what  two 
nations  can  do — and  tiny  grains  of  sand 
upon  the  continent  of  what  the  world  can 
do — when  we  learn  the  simple  wasdom  that 
we  .ire  "created  of  one  'olCKDd." 

The  original  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
came  in  boats  across  many  miles  of  ocean 
from  Tahiti.  After  many  generations,  they 
were  joined  by  '.vaves  of  rni2-rat!on  from  the 
United  States,  from  China,  Irom  J..pan  and 
Europe. 

Whether  the  first  .Americans  came  ..cross 
the  Bering  Strait  from  the  .'Asiatic  mainland. 
or  in  long  barks  from  these  P.icific  Islands. 
or  across  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  .Mrjrth 
Africa — or  a  combination  of  the  three — it  is 
clear  that  there  was  more  cross-fertilization 
of  blood  and  of  ideas  than  was  once  com- 
monly believed. 

The  Totem  Pole  appears  in  Alaska  :ind  in 
New  Zealand.  Pyramids  were  built  by  the 
Egyptians  and  by  the  Mayas  whose  facia! 
feafares  resemble  arc  work  on  the  Egyptian 
tombs.  Ceremonial  costumes  and  tribal  rites 
of  the  Aztecs  bear  a  startling  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  early  Hawaiians. 

If  we  begin  in  Northern  Scotland  or  in  the 
Scandinavian  lands  and  come  Southward 
Into  Equatorial  Africa,  observing  the  gradual 
changes  in  skin  pigmentation  and  physical 


tealures  o{  the  people,  we  get  the  clear  im- 
pression that  ihe.se  external  and  superliclal 
distinctions  are  chlelly  ihe  resuli  of  long 
generations  of  exijostire   to  climate. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  is  It  too 
much  to  say  tlint  all  the  n.itlons  ol  men  were 
truly  ereatcti  "of  one  blood"?  ,Surely  our 
ileinental  wants  arc  basically  the  same  Irce- 
dom  from  need  and  irom  danger,  irom  lear 
and  irom  oiijjrrshion  and  Ihe  hope  that  the 
lives  of  our  children  may  be  bi-tter  than  uur 
own. 

Last  September  when  Hurricane  Ueulah 
smote  the  luastitl  lands  along  the  Gull  oi 
Mexico  with  its  awesome  lury  and  lett  along 
both  sides  of  our  border  a  path  of  hiim.m 
wreckage  in  its  ildal  wake,  it  demonstrated 
once  uKaln  lliat  Nature  has  no  respet  t  lur  the- 
unna'ural  liouiulary  lines  which  man  in  hi.-. 
lolly  has  lirawn 

In  the  lirotherhood  of  .sulferlng  wlm  h 
comes  in  a  eominon  disaster,  we  declared 
an  "Open  Border  Policy.  "  Crossint;  the  swc'l- 
len  river  whose  muddy  waters  obliterated 
the  national  boundary  line,  rescue  crews  in 
hellcopiers  lifted  stranded  lamllies  awa\  irriii 
Ihe  cruel  crest  ..l  the  ikod  and  carried  ihini 

10  salety.  not  stopping  to  ask  ibi  ir  nation;  1- 

11  y. 

During  the  height  of  that  disaster.  I 
visited  .1  place  called  Camp  lilngo  where  .i 
military  barracks  had  been  converted  into 
a  rclugce  camp  to  house  and  clothe  and  leed 
several  thousand  victims  of  the  hood.  Look- 
ing at  the  shining  eyes  and  happy  counte- 
nance of  a  little  Mexican  boy  with  oatmeal 
on  his  face,  the  Captain  of  the  National 
Guard  smiled  .md  said  to  me: 

"Pi  huncrv  child  is  exactly  the  same  the 
world  over." 

The  C.iptam  was  a  Necro.  ..nd  I  .t  C.iuca- 
sian.  But  the  little  boy  v;as  .uisi  .i  little  boy. 

.\nd  in  that  moment  the  three  of  us  were 
truly  "of  one  blood." 

If  tills  l)e  true,  then  those  of  us  to  whom 
is  i-Iven  the  trust  of  elective  leadership  iiuist 
lead  in  the  li^ht  of  t.hat  truth. 

For  unless  the  spirit  of  man  Ije  elevated 
above  the  lust  and  hunger  of  the  beast,  men 
will  go  on  hating  and  all  our  learning  will 
get  us  only  more  sophisticated  ways  to  kill 
and  to  frustrate  one  another's  hopes.  It  Is 
the  task  of  leadership,  tlien,  to  lift  the  vision 
of  man  to  search  for  understanding,  ,ind  lor 
l)?acc  on  earth. 

In  the  midnight  ol  despair,  we  muit  be 
apostles  of  the  dawn,  Wlien  the  black  gales 
of  strife  anions  men  howl  the  loudest,  let 
ours  be  the  voice  of  the  sunrise,  as  together 
we  work  for  the  day  when  love  will  over- 
come hate,  hope  will  triumph  o'.er  lear, 
and  faith  will  replace  distrust. 

Wlien  we  all  can  think  and  feel  and  behave 
as  men  "of  one  blood."  then  truly  it  will  be 
a  day  r,t  Peace  on  Earth.  Good  Will  to  Men. 

Eighth    MEXico-UxiTtD   Siates   Interp.^rlia- 

-MFNTARY    CcjNFFRE3.Ti: 

(Remarks  of  senator  John  .Sparkman  at  the 

(losing  plenarv  session.  Honolulu.  April  16. 

1 968  I 

Dr.  tiuel.  Senator  .'^euirre.  ladies  and  reii- 
tlemen.  it  now  becomes  my  duty,  at  once 
pleasant  :ind  sad.  to  bring  to  a  close  another 
(':)nference  of  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
ter p.arlian;  en  t  a  ry  Group. 

The  duty  is  pleasant  becau.^e  the  Conler- 
eiice  itself  has  been  ple::sant.  We  arrived  here 
go''>d  friends  .and  we  leave  better  ones. 

The  duty  is  sad  because  no  one  likes  to 
.-av  i.:o:id-bye  to  a  friend  or  'o  brine  a  jjleas- 
,oit  experience  'o  an  end. 

But  more  than  this,  mv  duty  this  after- 
j.oon  is  a  satisfying  one,  because  the  Con- 
:"rence  itself  lias  been  satisfying — and  suc- 
cessful. We  have  covered  In  an  eminently 
satisfactory  manner  .ill  of  the  items  on  our 
ajenda.  a.s  well  iis  some  which  weren't  there 
but  which  arose  In  the  co'orse  of  our  dis- 
cissions. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  to  any  of  us 
that  -Ate  have  not  settled  any  of  the  problems 
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w.i. en  .vere  oeUire  j*;  We  did  not  expect  to 
do  taat,  indeed,  we  nave  no  autnoniy  to  do 
that  In  accordance  with  our  rules  <ind  •r.td.- 
tions.  *e  hrtve  taken  no  votes.  *e  have  pjuised 
no  resolulions  W.iat  we  nave  done  la  lo  clear 
■,ne  air  We  ha^e  expi.iined  frii.ikly  and  Hon- 
estly to  e.ic;i  other  the  problems  we  e.ich 
face  and  our  respetllve  points  oi  view  toward 
these  problems  It  this  has  not  in  itsell  >olved 
those  problems,  it  nas  hopefully  made  them 
easier  to  solve,  or  at  least  to  live  with. 

One  or  the  things  wnlcn  has  struck  me 
about  t.iis  coiilere.ice  in  jomparlion  with 
some  of  our  piust  confererices,  is  the  e,\lint 
to  Which  we  have  so  lew  oilater.il  problems 
Most  -A  the  problems  wnich  now  concern  us 
ire  bigger  th.in  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
and  cannot  be  settled  b>  tne  Unil^-d  Stales 
ai'.d  Mexico  .ict.ng  either  alone  or  t..jgelher 

We  have  talked,  for  example,  about  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  If  this  were 
a  pr  jblem  which  could  be  settled  by  the 
United  Slates  and  Mexico.  It  would  be  no 
problem  at  all.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course. 
that  together  we  cannot  contribute  U)  a  set- 
tlement, aand  we  have  already  made  iome 
progress  in  this  direction  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  leep  appre- 
ciation of  my  delegation,  and  I  am  .sure  of 
my  Government  as  well,  for  the  very  helpful 
initiatives  which  Mexico  has  taken  in  bring- 
ing to  frtutiun  the  Treaty  for  .»  Latin  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Free  Zone  and  In  .idvanclng 
the  Geneva  negotiations  for  a  general  nu- 
clear  non-proliferation   treaty 

We  have  also  talked  it  some  length  about 
our  mutual  balance  of  payment*  problems 
I  am  frank  'o  say — there  Is  no  use  in  de- 
ceiving ourselves  about  It — that  the  United 
States  faces  i  fiscal  and  monetary  crisis  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  deal  successfully 
with  that  crisis.  We  In  the  United  States 
anderst.md  the  concern  of  you  in  Mexico 
that  the  measures  we  may  feel  compelled  t,o 
take  wiU  complicate  your  own  balance  of 
payments  We  are  grateful  for  your  reciprocal 
under'^tandln^;  of  our  position  And  we  are 
especially  t:rateftil  tor  the  strong  support 
which  the  dollar  received  from  the  Mexican 
Treasury  and  the  Mexican  Government  dur- 
ing the  recent  international  gold  crisis 

This  IS  another  example  of  a  problem 
which  we  both  face  but  which  we  cannot 
solve  acting  either  separately  or  together 
It    requires    broader    International    action. 

There  ;s  ireat  sigruflcance  in  the  fact 
that  the  problems  which  concern  us  are 
moving  from  the  realm  of  our  bilateral  re- 
lations to  the  world  stage.  It  means  not 
only  that  our  bilateral  relations  are  Improv- 
ing It  means  that  we  can  each  devote  a 
larger  share  of  our  energies  to  attacking 
these  broader  problems.  The  United  States 
delegation  derives  particular  .satisfaction 
from  the  presence  at  this  conference  of  two 
outstanding  Foreign  Ministers  of  Mexico — 
Sen.itor  Pridllla  .ind  Senator  Tello— who. 
af'er  ha'. ing  already  made  lasting  reputa- 
tions as  .statesmen  on  the  world  stage,  have 
turned  their  attention  to  legislative  matters 
It  does  honor  to  us  all  that  two  such  distin- 
guished men.  with  their  positions  m  history 
.ilready  secure,  are  still  willing  to  give  the 
Congress  if  Mexlcj— and  throush  this  meet- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
well — the  benefit  of  their  great  wisdom  and 
experience 

Happily.  II' a  all  ol  -he-  items  on  our  agenda 
have  been  so  intractable  as  the  control  of 
nuciear  we;ipons  and  the  re-ordering  of  the 
world's  nioiif^iarv  4\*tein  One  of  the  more 
agreeable  matters  has  been  the  forthcoming 
OUmpic  Games  Mv  Uelegatlon  has  been  most 
gratifled  to  iearn  in  :?reater  detail  .ibout  the 
plans  for  these  Games  and  •■specially  about 
ihe  CUi'ural  OUmpics  winch  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  them  What  a  splendid  .ind 
imaginative  idea  it  is  to  have  a  Cultural 
Olympics  I  hope  it  will  become  a  firm  tradi- 
tion- another  monument  to  Mexican  leader- 
ship   I'  has  the  potential  ol  becoming  even 


more  v.ilualjle  and  ihip<»rlant  than  the 
athletic  event.-. 

Finally  I  want  to  express  my  delegation's 
deep  apprecialRli  to  l.ie  entire  Mexican  dele- 
gation wnicn  .18  usual  has  come  well  pre- 
piued  and  hits  presented  its  points  of  view 
with  rlarity  with  iraukness.  and  with  frlend- 
llne-4  t  partlcul.irly  want  to  say  what  a 
pleasure  it  has  been  to  work  with  you.  Sen- 
ator .\giiirre.  and  with  you.  Dr   Quel 

And  to.  It  IS  with  some  sadness  but  a 
great  deal  •..!  .satlsIacl.L.n  that  I  de.-lare  this 
Eighth  .Mexlco-UiillPd  States  Interparlla- 
meiUarv  Conference  nlUclully  adjourned 

Joint   Stateme.vt   or   Heads   or   Delkoatkin, 

Mexico-United  States.  Interpari  iamentarv 

CoNrtRENcE.  H<>Nt)i.iu.i;.  April  ItJ    1968 

Concluding  this  8th  annual  Interparlia- 
mentary conlerelice  between  .Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  the  heads  of  !he  two  delega- 
tions hnd  themselves  m  a  truly  remarkable 
degree  of  agreement  and  join  in  making  the 
iollowmg  statement 

We  observe  with  deep  mutual  gratlflcatlon 
the  constantly  increasing  friendship  and 
progressively  improving  relations  between 
.>ur  two  countries 

We  take  pride  in  the  amicable  solutions 
which  our  two  countries  have  found  in  re- 
cent years  to  a  number  of  .nutual  issues, 
such  as  the  settlement  of  the  previous  dis- 
agreement over  the  Chamwal  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  waters  ol  the  Colorado  .iiul  Rio 
Grande  Rivers,  and  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions .ilong  our  common  border 

We  tlnd  ourselves  in  .tgreemcni  with  the 
obJecil\es  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  Proto- 
col II  of  which  has  been  .signed  by  the 
United  States,  thereby  contributing  to  mak- 
mg  Latin  .Amerlc.i  free  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  Treaty  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration at  Geneva  .tnd  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  tile  next  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  a  further  step  in  the  direction 
of  etiective  disarmament  and  world  peace. 

We  .ire  encouraged  by  the  strengthening 
OI  the  Organization  of  .-American  States  and 
look  lorvtard  together  to  progress  in  the 
mutual  struggle  iigainst  poverty  and  iUlter- 
.icy  in  the  hemisphere  and  to  a  time  when 
the  bonds  of  friendship  will  embrace  .til  the 
Jiatluns  of  the  hemisphere  m  a  family  united 
by  common  hopes  for  the  future  of  man. 

We  are  pleaded  with  the  increasing  two- 
v..:\  flow  of  otficial  md  private  visitors,  of  cul- 
tural and  educational  interchanges  between 
our  two  countries  .md  the  increasing  volume 
of  trade,  travel  and  communication. 

We  express  our  .ippreci.ttlon  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ol  the  United  States  for 
meeting  with  us  mtormally  during  his  visit 
to  Honolulu.  We  point  out  that  our  confer- 
ences have  always  met  with  the  Presidents  of 
our  respective  countries — a  further  mani- 
testation  of  the  good  relations  which  exist 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  ol  our  two  governments. 

Finally  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Burns,  and  to  the  people 
of  Honolulu  for  their  cordial  hospitality  dur- 
ing our  stny.  which  has  been  both  pleasant 
and  productive 

Mexico     The  Problems  or  Proximity 

B\  Gladys  Delmas  I 

Mexuo    City —  T    believe    in    the    Mexican 

peso   i.s   I  believe  ;n  the  dollar.  "  Minister  ')f 

PiiKince  .Antonio  Ortiz  Menu  said  during  the 

gold  rush"  last  November  while  the  central 

bankers  .jf   the  western   world   htmmed   and 

hawed    about    how    firmly    and    under   wnat 

conditions   "hey  would   .support   the  price  ni 

gold  and  '"    e  purltv  ol    the  dollar.  Then   he 

dramatlc.vi^y  opened  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 

uf  Mexico,  offering  ingots  to  .all  comers.  Thus 

Mexico     alone    .unong    nations,    laid    on    the 

line    Its    entire    gold    reserves- — $260    million 


The  sale  of  gold  coins  has  .ilways  been  iree  m 
Mexico,  at  a  slightly  higher  price  per  ounce 
than  birs  winch  are  sold  only  to  registered 
Jewelers  and  manufacturers  It  vias  .U  the 
coin  price  that  the  ingois  were  ottered  whpr. 
the  coins  gave  out  Nevertheless,  this  was  an 
fxtr.iordlnary  gesture:  the  dltfe-pnce  m 
price  would  not  have  protected  Mexico  had 
the  dollar  fallen  victim  to  the  gold  rush 
With  all  eyes  on  Europe,  we  hardly  found 
time  to  say  "Ihank  you   " 

Latin  America  so  often  .i;ipeir.s  to  us  Just 
a  vast  problem  are.i — walls  .scr.iwled  with 
'Yaiiqui  No!  '  smashed  t-mb.issy  wlnduws 
Did  that  never  seems  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose t.hat  we  easily  overKxiked  Mfxlco.  i 
stable,  steadily  s^rrwlng  country,  still  rela- 
tively iX)or  of  ourse.  but  at  this  stage  of  lt,s 
development  we  no  longer  grant  It  Food  for 
Peace,  and  aid  is  all  but  phased  out 

One  reason  whv  Mexico  is  so  different  from 
•.he  other  countries  of  Latin  .America  is  a 
•imple  geographical  fact  we  have  a  lout: 
c  iminon  frontier  Th.it  much  of  the  south- 
western United  .Sl.ites  was  once  Mexican  .uiu 
that  we  .itquired  it  by  imperl.ilist  methods 
we  called  It  'minlfest  destiny"  then — is  n> 
longer  a  -ankllng  issue  l>etween  us  Mtxlc.ni; 
■ire  realists  who  recognize  a  fait  accompli 
they  recognize  too  that  we  :ire  not  llkeh  ii. 
repeat  the  grab  Our  proximity,  however.  Im- 
plies other  perils  and  problems  for  both  n.i- 
l.  ins.  but  It  also  brings  benefits  and  stlmu- 
1  ilfs  rcactloiis  that  have  h.rd  an  Importm: 
.ind  healthy  influence  on  Mexico's  own 
itevelOjjment. 

THE   MAl.NETIC  lORDER 

The  border  itself  is  a  problem;  it  .separ.i;es 
^uch  vastly  different  cultures,  such  strlkinj 
differences  In  the  stindTd  of  living.  e\en 
•  hough  the  Mexican  side  is  generally  more 
prosperous  than  the  rest  of  Mexico.  Viist 
deserts  separate  it  fnm  the  heartland,  mak- 
ing it  almost  another  Mexico  Thus  tlie  .it- 
tr.iction  of  -American  (lood.s  across  the  bo-- 
der  's  tremendous;  the  dollar  drain  from 
shopping  expeditions^  "to  the  other  side 
wipes  lut  at  least  half  of  the  income  Mex- 
icii  collects  from  .\meric.in  tourists.  In  .-p;t 
of  their  relative  prosperity,  the  Mexican  bor- 
der towns  look  poor  and  miserable  in  corn- 
pa  isoti  with  their  twins  on  the  Atnenca!. 
side  Some,  such  as  Tijuana,  are  vertly  vice 
districts  Most  are  clogged  with  unemployed, 
usually  unskilled  farmers  from  the  interior 
hoping  for  ,i  ch.^nce  ;U  the  high  wages  i  bv 
their  standards i   so  temptingly  rlo^e. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  'pckled  the  problem  with  imagi- 
nation and  i^eal  The  first  program,  started 
tome  years  .>.ko  under  President  Lopez 
Mateos,  sought  to  present  a  more  attractive 
imt.ge  of  Mexico  Handsome  new  gatewms 
were  built  to  expedite  custcms  and  immigr.i- 
tloti  formalltlej;  the  Mexican  end  r.f  the  i;;- 
ternatlon.'il  bridge  at  Laredo,  for  instance,  is 
new  far  more  splendid  and  etRcKntly  con- 
ceived than  The  American  one.  New  hotcLs 
.md  motels  sprung  up  with  covernment  lid 
.is  luxurious  as  any  in  the  United  States; 
modern  shopping  centers,  selling  the  best 
of  Mexican  crafts  rather  than  the  usual 
tourist  Junk,  have  been  opened;  streets  have 
been  paved  and  lighted,  conference  halls 
bulU  to  enco\irage  International  meetings 
and  others  between  Me-Nlcan  businessmen 
from  the  Interior  and  their  northern  fel- 
lows. .IS  '.veil  as  Mexican  cultural  events  :o 
link  the  .\mericanized  border  with  the  're?.!  " 
Mexico 

To  stem  the  tide  of  dollars  across  the  bor- 
der Mexican  manufacturers  ..re  < Hered  tax 
concessions,  privileged  freight  rates,  and 
promotional  campaigns  as  incentives  to  de- 
velop the  rich  border  market;  recently  there 
h.as  been  a  campaign  against  professional 
smuggling.  The  national  government  has 
Just  set  up  a  Bureau  of  .Standards  whose 
seal  guarantees  that  goods  are  of  interna- 
tional quality.  Thanks  to  such  measures    the 
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sale  .-'f  Mexican  goods  along  the  frontier  lia.s 
more  than  tripled  since  1960 

In  the  spring  of   196o    Minister  of  Indus- 
iry  and  Commerce  Octavlano  Campos  Salas 
made    a   dramatic    proposal.    Why    shouldn't 
Mexico,  with  its  abundance  of  cheap,  poten- 
tlallv   skilled,  and  easily  trained  labor,  com- 
peie'wilh  HoiM  Kong    Taiwan,  and  Japan  in 
the   maniil.icture    of    labor-iutensive    ^"ods' 
The  frontier  is  crowded  with  would-be  emi- 
grants and  other  unemployed.   Mexico  hicks 
the  capital   to  set   up  such  industries  on  Us 
own    Tluis   a    new   organization   was  created. 
the    Frontier    industries    Program,    in    which 
the   whole    process   of    investments   and    im- 
ports   is   reversed      foreigners   may   own    one 
hundred   per  cent   of   a  company;    they   may 
bring  in,  dutv  free  and  with  a  minimum  of 
formalities,   machinery,  raw  materials,  i-arts 
tor  assemblv-  but  all  their  product  must  be 
exported    .since  the  tall  ol   1966.  some  eighty 
new  companies  h.ive  l)een  set  up,  providing 
some  six  thousand  new  jobs,  and  many  others 
.ire  knocking  at   the  door.  The  minister  has 
recently   urged  .Mexican  capital  to  enter  the 
held,  and  even  sviggested  that  such  enclaves 
lie  established   elsewhere  in   the  country. 

Such  a  program  presents  creat  advantages 
for  certain  types  of  .American  Industry,  par- 
ticularly for  the  assembly  of  small  elec- 
tronic units,  or  for  the  needle  Industries, 
which  may  u:-e  sophisticated  .American  tex- 
tiles cut  to  .■American  patterns.  With  easier 
supervision  and  lower  transport  costs  than 
in  the  Pacific  area,  all-American  materials 
can  thus  be  used  Tlie  possibility  ol  all- 
Amerlcan  ownership  is  another  advantage 
that  would  nut  be  permitted  In  Japan,  for  In- 
stance The  Americans  have  lost  their  world 
leadership  m  the  production  of  cheap  radios, 
tape  recorders  portable  TV  sets,  and  so  on." 
a  youuir  Mexican  official  said  to  me.  "Thanks 
to  this  program,  they  can  produce  as  cheaply 
,is  J.tpan  If  not  more  cheaply.  It's  a  bo- 
iianv'.a  we're  giving  them," 

There  are  drawbacks.  American  labor 
unions  are  tirmly  opposed:  they  see  a  parallel 
to  the  move  'if  the  textile  industry  from 
New  Kngland  to  the  South  The  APL-CIO  re- 
solved at  its  latest  Miami  Beach  convention 
to  exert  all  possible  pressure  to  obstruct  the 
program.  Mexican  labor  unions  point  cut. 
however,  that  far  irom  harming  American 
labor,  the  pr.,igram  should  help  it  by  creat- 
in'4  r.ew  j'lt.s  tor  the  iniiiiut.icturing  of  parts 
on  the  .American  side,  particularly  in  the 
.-southern  part  of  Texas,  which  is  a  depressed 
region.  The  labor  issue  is  certainly  one  reason 
whv  the  big  .\merlcan  companies  have  not 
yet  .'cme  In  in  force:  they  prefer  to  tise  sub- 
contractors where  their  own  labor  relations 
are  not  in  jeopardy. 

In  any  case  even  these  small  beginnings 
ire  ha-,  ing  some  surprising  eflects.  In  Tijuana, 
I  was  fold,  there  are  noticeably  fewer  women 
v.iUkmg  the  .-treets.  and  it  Is  becoming  dlffl- 
ult  to  find  .-ervants,  Neither  pressures  from 
American  tmions  nor  sporadic  U.S.  attempts 
to  limit  the  rights  of  reelstered  Mexican 
laborers  who  commute  dally  to  the  other 
-ide  are  likely  to  provoke  an  official  protest. 
ritese  are  purely  matters  of  U.S.  concern, 
Mexico  feels,  and  It  is  one  of  its  basic  prlncl- 
[)les  that  no  state  ^hall  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal aflair-;  <  f  another 


\    liOON     TO    UNITY 

But  if  Mexico  refrains  from  asking  privi- 
leges for  its  titizens  in  other  countries,  at 
liome  Its  policy  is  among  the  sternest  in  the 
world  in  dclending  its  own.  Here  its  past  ex- 
perience has  provided  a  never- forgotten  les- 
son In  1910.  when  the  revolution  started, 
:ilinost  all  the  Isasic  structure  of  the  econ- 
omv- -railroads,  mines,  electric  power,  tele- 
nhones,  commercial  agriculture,  and  oil — 
'.vas  In  foreign  hands,  chiefly  .\merican.  Any 
i;o'.ernment  measures  not  to  their  liking  were 
immeaiately  protested  by  their  embassies, 
and  the  Mexican  government  usually  was 
obliged  to  accede.  The  economy  was,  as  a  con- 


sequence, almost  entirely  oriented  toward 
export,  so  that  foreign  investment  was  of 
relatively  little  benefit  to  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves. How.ever.  a  le\^•  energetic  Mexicans 
were  beginning  to  build  lor  local  consump- 
tion; the  first  large-sea. e  paper  mill  m  L.itm 
.America  was  built  m  1894.  the  first  steel  mill 
m  190'.i 

Nevertheless,  the  i.rst  generation  of  econ- 
omists who  emerged  alter  the  bloody  years 
Lif  revolution  felt  ubliged  to  go  slowly  toward 
their  goal  ol  .Mexiciii  control  of  Mexican  in- 
dustry. It  was  not  until  the  i>ll  comp.mies 
openly  flouted  Mexican  law  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Mexican  .Mipreme  Court  th.it  the  first 
dramatic  step  to\«.Mrd  ■Mexlcanlzatioil"  was 
taken  .md  the  ml  i.elds  cxrifopn.iled.  This 
act.  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  the 
uniting  of  all  Mexicans  behind  their  govern- 
ment and  to  a  new  sense  ol  pride  in  tlielr 
own  capacity  and  nation. il  identity.  Its  suc- 
cess, in  spile  of  political  and  even  military 
threats,  an  intern.ilion.il  Uiycoti.  a  credit 
freeze,  and  the  massive  departure  of  foreign 
technicians,  encour.iped  the  government  pro- 
gressively to  gain  control  of  other  basic  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  and  to  become  progres- 
sively more  stringent  in  .illowuii;  foreign  en- 
trepreneurs into  ihe  country. 

Todav.   more   than   nlnetv   i)er  cent  of  in- 
vestment in  Mexico  is  Mexican,  including  .ill 
public  services  and  the  b.i.sic  sectors  of  indus- 
try. Agricultural  and  lin,iiicl;i!  .tctivitv  .ire   by 
l.iw.  exclusively  reserved  lor  Me::ic.ms;  indus- 
tries closely  connected  with  tlie  basic  sectors 
and   the  exploitation   of   "ncn-renevable  re- 
sources'  must   iiave   a    majority   of   Mexican 
capital.   Onlv   when     .    Uireipn    '-ompany   can 
o.ter  new  technol  jjv,  ijossibllities  for  export, 
a   significant   number  of    new   jobs,   and   the 
stimulation  of  ancillary  industries-  or  when 
Mexican  capital  has  proved  iinwillini;  to  un- 
dertake  the   risks   involved-   is   it   alliJWed   to 
maintain  full  control   Even  then,  only  a  small 
number  of  foreign  inan.itiers  are  ..llowed  into 
the  country  for  the  limited   lime  considered 
necessary  to  tram  MexuMUS  to  replace  them. 
Compare  ihis  situ.ition  with  ttiai  of  Canad.i. 
our  other  neighbor,  where  foreigners,  mo.stly 
.Americans,    own    .m    i  slimaled    seventy    i)er 
cent  of   the   oil   and   -  as   mduistry   and   sixty 
per  cent  of  the  minina,  .<ud  control  sixty  per 
cent   of    manulacluriiiL;     Vet    m    spite    (.f   all 
these  restrictions,  more  .-i-vere  tlian  tliose  in 
..ny  L.itin- American  country   during  the  past 
five   years  Mexico  lois  recei.ed  more  foreign 
r.piial— investment     .aui     loans— than     any 

ol'ner. 

Mexico  may  restrict  llie  entrance  of  the 
investment  dollar,  but  the  tourist  dollar  is 
ardently  wooed;  it  is  the  most  obvious  bene- 
fit iromour  proximitv.  In  spite  of  the  outflow 
across  the  border  .md  the  increasing  tend- 
ency of  Mexicans  to  travel  to  far  places, 
which  is  beginning  to  v,-orry  the  Mexican 
ttovernment  as  it  cioes  our  own.  the  nel  in- 
come from  this  -industry  -.vlthout  chimneys" 
was  about  $400  mlKion  in  lt*06.  This  provides 
that  extra  Influx  c/f  caplt.U,  wi'hout  interest 
or  amortization,  which  fconomlst.s  say  is  es- 
sential for  successful  development  Tourism 
also  provides  much  new  employment,  im- 
portant in  a  democraphicaliy  txpiodir.e  coun- 
try, lor  much  less  investment  per  job  than 
industry  would  require. 

Another  immediate  benefit  of  proximity 
IS  the  military  umbrella.  .Mexico  is  proud  that 
It  spends  less  than  ten  per  cent  (<1  the  fed- 
eral budget  for  the  military— who,  m  any 
case,  are  engaged  more  in  civic-action  ])ro- 
grams  than  in  martial  activities.  It  owns 
no  sophisticated  "hardware"  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  Just  declared— in  striking  con- 
trast to  most  of  South  America  — that  lience- 
forlh  it  will  buy  no  arms  whatsoever  abroad. 
It  Is  proud  of  this  pacifist  stand,  but  it  some- 
times forgets  that  the  power  and  friendship 
of  Its  neighbor  contribute,  in  some  decree  at 
least,  toward  making  It  possible. 

Our  protective  military  might  and  Mexico's 
dependence    on    U.S.    trade,    which    is    over 


.sixty  per  cent  of  its  total,  have  made  it  poli- 
tically important  lor  Mexico  to  adopt  as  a 
counterreaction  an  independent  policy  in  for- 
eign .itfairs  and  a  set  of  principles  and  ideals 
to  which  it  can  refer  with  some  consistency 
■  IS  ju.stification  for  its  position.  Il  is  deter- 
iiiined,  above  all.  not  to  be  a  satellite  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  in  spite  of  our  cajole- 
ments .ind  a  majority  vole  m  the  Oreanl/a- 
llon  of  .Amerlciin  Stales  to  expel  Cuba,  .Mexico 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  wiih  the 
C.istro  regime 

.Mexico  was  among  the  most  vocal  of  the 
Latin-American  cinmtrles  In  deploring  our 
intervention  in  tlie  Uomlnicun  Republic,  It 
also  li.is  been  .imong  the  earliest  .iiid  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  some  hemisjjhere 
programs-  the  Latin  American  Iree  Trade 
Association  (LAPTAl.  for  instance — which 
we  originally  opposed,  however  u.sefiil  we 
'lunk  them  now. 

Because  ()f  this  independence  .aid  us  re- 
sounding .success  at  liome  in  managing  its 
political  and  economic  affairs,  .Mexico  seems 
cut  out  for  leadership  in  Latin  America,  Tins 
It  firmly  reject.s  One  of  the  [jrinciples  born 
of  lis  painful  jiast  to  wltich  it  constantly  re- 
fers IS  the  equ.Uity  of  nations,  great  and 
small  Durlm;  the  recent  visit  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent oi  El  .Salvador.  Mexican  President  Diaz 
(Jidaz  emphasized  this  theme  over  and  over: 
We  wish  to  co-operate  with  you.  but  not  us 
a  Big  Brotlier.  We  are  not  .'eeklng  leadership 
of  anv  kind,  anywhere  " 

Ft   in  Its  old  experience  with  loreign  com- 
p.mies. particularly  during  the  oil  crisis,  has 
come  .Mexico's  defense  of  the  "Calvo  clause." 
which    It    empli.isizes   more    than    any    other 
country    This  concept   !.'rew  out  (f  .i  treatise 
on   international   law   wTitten   by   an   .Argen- 
tine, C.irlos  Calvo.  in  tlie  nUieteenlh  century 
.\s   Mexico  has  interpreted   it,  .t   means  tint 
no  foreigner,  in  any  circumsiiiiices.  may  in- 
voke   (iiplom;il!c    i>rotectlon    but    must    .seek 
redre.ss    ilirjugh    the    local    courts,    with    no 
more  rights  than  IcK-al  citizens.  The  leitalltv 
oi   this  cor.cept  has  been  debated  by   inter- 
national lawyers  for  years-  with  the  opposi- 
tion citing  thie  incompetence  and  corrupt ;<jn 
of  local  Jiistlce  and  the  reluctance  of  itives- 
tors  to  depend  on  it    Mexico  doi-s  not  argue: 
It   simply   demands  a   .signature   agreeing   to 
the   doctrine   from   anv   jirfif pective  investor. 
But  It   has  also  instructed  its  embassies  ev- 
erywhere to  observe  the  same  rule  -no  Mex- 
ican may  appeal  to  them  for  extralegal  iielp 
Exampler,  of  this  reciprocity  ..re  numerous. 
Since  Mexico  so  objects  to  full-:  'C.vned   for- 
eign companies  within  Us  own  borders.  Mexi- 


can buslneE."^men  when  invesiins  abroad,  par- 
ticularlf  In  Central  .Anicricn.  .  re  ureed  to 
look  for  local  capital  and  accept  a  miniiritv 
interest.  In  most  cases  they  have  complied 
Mexico  asks  that  foreign  investment  con- 
trii.nite  to  its  own  'pchnnlogy;  the  govern- 
ment-owned rallroad-cnr  f..ctcrv  recently 
■.von  I  Ind  in  a  worldwide  competition  for 
the  delivery  of  '?11  million  worth  of  cnrs  to 
the  Colombian  railroads,  not  only  tiecause  o; 
•  "^■nerous  credit  terms  but  more  particularlv 
because  forty  ].>er  cent  of  the  mantifacturmc 
is  to  be  done  in  Colombia  under  Mexican 
technical  supervision,  thus  aiding  the  Colom- 
bians to  set  up  their  own  industry 

IHF.    MEXICA.N-    MKT'  rs 

If  our  proximity  h.as  thus  slimuiated 
Mexico  to  define  and  maintain  a  more  con- 
sistent foreign  policy  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
bors. It  has  .ilso  been  useful  in  jircvoklng 
a  deep  sen.se  ol  "Mexicanism'  .-.t  home  .Amer- 
ican ways  are,  ol  (Ourse,  creeping  in  But  all 
traditions  that  are  not  directly  .int.a8onlstlc 
to  the  modern  world  that  Mexico  longs  to 
enter  are  lovingly  jire^erved  Th.o  litarro-  still 
nde  m  their  .'pendid  silver-spangled  out- 
fits—althoueh  today  they  .ire  more  often 
bankers  than  cowboys.  The  mar-.achi^  still 
serenade  a  loved  one  in  the  earlv  dawn  of 
lier  saint's  day  even  though  they  awaken  a 
whole    apartment    building    in    the    process. 
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Flestris  :ire  itUl  flestMs,  evpn  though  sound 
managi-ment  ut  family  finances  should  often 
preclude  them  And  breid  lias  not  completely 
replined  the  humble  tortlUii.  although  meet 
Mexicans  c:\n  now  .itTord  It  Even  thrise  of 
pure  Spanish  ijliiod  are  proud  of  being  Mexi- 
can itnd  of  ihe  unique  way  "f  llle  That  hus 
developed  here  One  inipnrtnnt  result  if  ihLs 
strong  sense  of  iiBtlonil  Idt-ntity  \a  that  there 
Is  no  brain  drain  '  Students  eagerly  ieck 
hlRher  edncat;on  abroud,  but  they  come 
home 

This  natlonaltsm.  however.  Is  far  from 
xenophobic  in  spite  of  ll«  relative  poverty  - 
a  per  c  iplta  income  in  H'86  of  i4ri5  as  •-om- 
pared  wirii  -5751  for  Venezuela  and  «7<t',»  f<'r 
Art;enfin.i  Mexico  Is  :ar  more  ijeiierous  than 
any  other  Latin-American  roiuurv  Eyen  the 
Ciiired  St;ites  i.s  In  Mexico's  debt  in  several 
projects,  one  of  the  most  strlklni;  of  which 
Is  the  Third  Covin'ry  Training  Program  for 
students  (r-im  the  rest  of  I.atln  America 
Students  chosen  by  U  3  Ajjency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  oir.ces  in  other  cotuitrles 
are  sent  to  Mexlc  >.  their  expenses  pnld  partly 
bv  -heir  -outitry  nf  orlKln  and  p-irtly  by  »io 
Mexico  offers  them  free  tuition  and  other 
facilities  In  some  cases  a  monthly  sti|>en<l  - 
at  ,in  annual  cost  that  the  United  States  es- 
tljnatW  5,0  be  .ibout  S5  million  Mexican  stu- 
dents are  hefne  Turned  away  from  local  unl- 
ver.sltles  for  '.ack  of  room,  while  each  year 
some  ten  thousand  roreltjn^rs  .ire  ix'CupvinK 
cIjxss  space  that  mtijht  otherwise  be  use<l  by 
Mexicans  The  advant  ie"s  Mexico  offers  ;is 
a  training  center  for  Latin  Amerlcansi  are 
ntimerous  a  language  and  culture  -ilmllar 
to  their  own  i  technology  better  adapted  to 
their  needs  than  ours  Is,  and  .1  living  example 
of  how  it  can  be  used  to  promote  healthv. 
steady  growth  Besides,  because  of  Mexico's 
stringent  immigration  regulations,  these  stvi- 
dents  must  go  home  isam 

Mtitual  agrtculturnl  projects  have  de- 
veloped trom  proximity,  too  The  campaign 
to  eradicate  fixit-and-mouth  disease,  essen- 
tl.il  ro  keep  our  own  herds  healthy,  is  a 
never-ending  battle,  a  team  of  US.  and 
Mexican  experts  work  together  still,  examin- 
ing susplclcus  cases  and  guarding  the  ports 
of  entry  Eradication  of  the  screw  worm  and 
the  frtilt  fly  Is  a  current  objective,  through 
use  of  the  same  co-operative  methods. 

The  great  success  story  today,  however, 
comes  from  Me.xlco  s  own  agricultural  com- 
plex for  education,  research,  and  extension 
training  at  Chaplngo.  near  Mexico  City. 
started  In  1923  The  work  done  there  with 
modest  facilities  has  shown  striking  results: 
from  1943  to  1963.  Mexico  more  than  doubled 
Its  food  production:  corn  yields  roee  from 
4  4  bushels  a  hectare  to  ;j2  The  average 
dally  calorie  Intake  rose  from  1.700  per  per- 
son to  2,700:  Mexico  Is  no  longer  one  of  the 
hungry  countries 

Impressed  by  these  results,  "he  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  1963  donated  funds  to  set  up 
the  International  Center  for  Corn  and  Wheat 
Improvement  at  Chaplngo  Seventy  per  cent 
of  the  total,  however,  came  from  the  Mexican 
government  and  from  loans  made  to  it  by 
the  International  Development  Bank  and 
*iD.  The  first  results  have  been  remarkable: 
a  new  strain  of  short-stemmed  wheat  which. 
In  a  couple  of  years,  has  made  Pakistan  prac- 
tlcailv  self-sutflclent  and  has  greatly  im- 
proved yields  In  India:  hybrid  corn  that  has 
done  the  same  In  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia, 
a  new  type  of  potato  now  grown  In  twelve 
countries  in  various  parts  of  the  world  In 
collaboration  with  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, a  new  cereal  Is  being  created  that  will 
have  a  much  higher  percentage  of  cer'aln 
amino  acids,  necessary  for  a  balanced  diet, 
than  any  now  known 

The  activities  of  the  United  Nations  here 
are  another  example  of  Mexico's  eagerness  te 
^hare  Nearly  half  of  lUI  U  N.  Latln-Amerlcan 
programs  ior  development,  economic  train- 
ing, and  research  are  located  in  Mexico  City 
When  X  asked  why,  I  was  answered  by  a  flood 


of  reasons  One  Is  Mexico's  generosity:  from 
1950  to  1967  the  government  contributed 
$2  7  million  to  these  projects  in  .iddltlon  to 
Its  nomiai  quotas  A  more  mundiine  reason 
is  that  there  are  no  exchange  problems,  .uid 
the  fact  that  Mexican  professors  keep  their 
sttidents  .It  th«>  grindstone— no  manana  here 
But  .ibovi'  all,  I  was  t<ild.  Mexico  is  much 
more  in  touch  with  the  modern  world  than 
iU-e  Its  neighbors  to  the  south 

Herein  lies.  I  believe,  the  greatest  benefit 
tnat  Mexico  receives  irom  our  proximity. 
Other  Lalln-Aincrlcan  nations  are  growing 
and  .ndustrlalUlng,  but  the  growth  us  hap- 
hazard and  unorgaul/.ed  Argentina  provlUes 
tremendous  incentives  lor  new  industry,  only 
to  hnd  that  "here  Is  insufflclent  electric  pow- 
<T  .md  in>ide(|Uate  transport  Brazil  Is  not 
only  letting  lis  proud  new  capital.  Brasilia, 
grow  bhoildy  lor  lack  of  maintenance  but  has 
iU'owed  the  -plendld  high. way  o\er  the  moun- 
tains Iri'm  Sao  Paulo  to  .Santos,  hailed  In  Its 
lime  a«  a  great  leat  of  enslneerlng.  to  grow 
pitted  and  ilustv.  Peru,  joyful  m  the  bonanza 
of  Its  new  Ush-meal  industry.  h:is  overfished 
its  waters,  thus  starving  the  birds  who  pro- 
vided precious  guano;  almost  all  the  pro- 
feln-rlch  tlsh  meal  Is  exported  a*  cattle  lood, 
while  half  the  population  Is  on  the  verge  of 
st:irvittlon. 

Only  Mexico  Is  conscious  of  the  need  for 
priorities — electric  power  before  industry, 
roads  belore  cheap  automobiles,  people  be- 
:ore  profits  Mexico  h.is  the  finest  network  of 
highways  in  the  hemisphere,  and  washouts 
caused  bv  the  deluges  of  the  rainy  season  are 
repaired  within  weeks.  Only  Mexico  has  de- 
veloped Its  loclal  program — social  security 
with  emphasis  on  the  whole  man  and  not 
just  medlc;il  care  :ind  pensions,  profit  shar- 
ing in  industry-,  rural  Improvement — along 
with  Its  growing  prosperity  Only  Mexico  has 
a  clearly  defined  policy  in  regard  to  'he  rela- 
tive roles  of  state  and  prKate  enterprise  in 
the  development  process  .Although  Mexico 
constantly  reiterates  that  It  Is  not  trying  to 
become  a  minor  United  States,  our  proximate 
example  has  set  It  en  the  path  of  building 
1  modern  Industrial  state  through  uniquely 
.Mexican  methods.  Mexico  Is  still  a  relatively 
po(jr  country.  But  In  the  clarity  of  its  goal 
Mul  Its  steadiness  :n  pursuing  It,  it  is  "he 
only  really  modern  nation  in  Latin  America. 


.\IRPORT  SAFETY 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prosident.  ne  are  all 
quite  aware  dI  the  tremendous  new  de- 
mands on  our  c.Mstinp  airi)orts  and  air 
safety  sys-tem  which  will  be  made  within 
tlie  next  decade.  In  view  of  what  I  have 
long  felt  to  be  an  inability  within  the 
administration  to  propose  any  construc- 
tive airjJort  development  plan,  last  Au- 
srust  I  introduced  a  proposal — S.  2379 — 
calling  for  an  airport  development  fund 
comprised  of  various  user  ta.xes  to  be 
used  to  e.xpand  and  renew  our  hub  air- 
port facilities.  I  am  still  aware  of  no  ad- 
ministration plan  which  comprehen- 
sively deals  with  auTwrt  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  does  seem  to 
be  a  significant  amount  of  activity  in 
the  air  .safety  field.  The  US.  News  & 
World  Report  In  Us  May  6.  1968.  edition, 
discusses  .Nome  of  the  new  safeguards 
which  hoix'fully  will  be  introduced  in  the 
near  future  to  improve  air  safety. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  apparent 
inability  to  deal  with  noise  abatement 
around  airports.  We  must  find  .some  an- 
swers to  the  noi.'ie  problem  since  the  SST 
and  other  super'^onlc  planes  may  soon  be 
flying  over  our  populated  areas. 

It  Is  still  my  view  that  until  a  fuller 
effort   Is    made    to   develop   our   tiround 


facilities  we  will  never  be  able  to  ha\e 
the  efGcienry  and  .safety  which  we  re- 
quire, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  US. 
News  &  World  Report  article  be  !)iiiited 
in  the  RECORn. 

There  beins;  no  nbiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iinnted  in  the  Rn ORn 
as  follows: 

Bic  CiiANGf^  Coming  for  Air  TRAVEi.tRs 

Olg  changes  arc  In  prospect  for  the  .ilr 
traveler  within  the  next  10  vears,  if  :ore- 
casts  given  "o  the  airline  industry  by  one  •  f 
Its  top  authorities  prove  to  be  correct. 

These  lorccasts.  prepared  for  ihe  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Aissoclatlon  by  J.  r 
Dyment,  chief  emtlneer  ■■{  Air  Caii.ida,  hold 
out  this  prosiiect  for  the  passenger  of  the 
luiure— 

Flights  will  be  not  only  faster  and  mere 
•.    mlortable.  but  also  l.ir  safer. 

Plans  lor  living  will  almost  never  be  upsf. 
by  bad  weather  or  mech.inlc.il  trouble 

Tlie  plane  .1  passenger  rides  in  will  actuallv 
ilv  Itself  Jus;  about  all  the  time,  even  whei: 
l.ndiiig  in  ^now  or  :og.  Navigation  v.-lU  bo 
■.ompletely  .lutom.mc. 

New  safeguards  will  be  Incorporated  Intv 
luels,  engines,  other  features  of  the  .ilrcrai 
to  gu.ird  against  hre  and  failure  due  to  .strcs 
.iiui  .stain 

Fires,    when    they   occur,   will    be   far   le.s.s 
dangerous    than    they    are    today.    Collision? 
n   midair    will   be   less   likely   in  spue  of  .1 
vast  Increase  in  tr.itflc 

CHANCING  AIRCRAFT 

A  completely  new  type  of  .ilrcraft  will 
whisk  travelers  between  nelehboring  cities 
and  from  point  to  point  within  .'prawll:.? 
metropolitan  areas. 

Some  of  the  changes  on  which  Mr.  Dyment 
IS  counting  already  have  begun  to  take  shape. 

.\  new  type  i;if  Jet  engine,  the  airline  ex- 
pert points  out.  Is  being  designed  for  'hf 
Jumbo  Jets  'hat  are  due  to  fly  next  year 
These  new  engines  will  be  more  powerlul 
without  being  heavier  i>r  longer.  They're  ex- 
pected to  use  about  5  per  cent  less  fuel  f:r 
a  given  trip  than  engines  that  would  have 
to  be  built  on  the  basis  of  current  designs. 

Planes  equipped  with  these  engines  should 
be  more  economical  to  operate — ^i  factor  that 
will  help  hold  down  passen:?er  fares. 

The  new  engine,  because  of  changes  In 
design,  will  also  be  much  less  likely  t  1 
develop  acute  indigestion  if  it  cobbles  up  .1 
bird  or  two, 

HRE      niREAT     REDL'CED 

.\  major  development  In  the  fuel  system 
within  the  next  lew  years  is  expected  to  re- 
duce the  threat  of  tires  in  case  of  a  crash 
landing  or  if  a  leak  develops  In  the  fuel  tank. 
Here,  the  mdustrv  is  informed,  there  are  two 
avenues  to  improvement: 

Carry  fuel  in  jellied  form,  so  It  will  not 
spray  out  of  ruptured  tank  or  give  off  flam- 
mable vapors 

.■\s  an  alternative,  fill  the  fuel  tank  with  a 
fc>amv  plastic  that  reduces  the  capacity  of 
the  tank  only  2  per  cent  bvit  still  keeps  fuel 
from  spraying  If  the  tank  ruptures. 

Experiments  '.vith  both  .ippri'aches  to  the 
prf>blem  .ire  t;oing  on  right  now. 

Each  passenger  will  liave  a  heat-resistant 
pKxstic  b.ig.  small  enough  to  be  'itowed  in  a 
cigarette  pack.ige  but  large  enough,  when  un- 
folded, to  retain  the  air  needed  to  breathe  for 
five  or  10  minutes  This  device,  developed  b'. 
the  Federal  .Aviation  .Administration,  will 
give  people  more  time  to  get  clear  of  a  plane 
in  a  crash  accompanied  by  smoke. 

IMPROVFD     SEATS 

Draperies  and  upholstery  will  be  of  mate- 
rials that  win  not  give  nff  harmful  vapors  in 
case  of  fire  Backs  of  seats  .ind  in-^trviment 
panels  are  to  be  redesigned  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  head  injuries  In  accidents. 


Crashes,  however,  will  be  much  less  likely 
lor  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  experts  say. 

For  one  thing,  there  :s  to  be  a  massive  im- 
jirovemeiu  iii  maintenance. 

.•\lrlines  ..Ircady  iiave  discovered  that  the 
toudltion  oi  the  combustion  chambers  In  an 
engine  can  be  checked  by  wrapping  the  en- 
gine with  pluitOKraplUc  Iilm  and  inserting  a 
radioactive  ;solope.  The  result  is  an  X-ray 
iilm  showing  any  lailures  or  cracks  long  be- 
lore they  .ire  iar^e  enough  to  cause  trouble. 

Another  device  holds  promise  along  the 
same  lines.  Long  Inindles  of  optical  libers  will 
be  inserted  into  the  airframe  to  enable 
Miechaiucs  to  .nspect  the  inside  of  the  wing 
and  other  inaccessible  parts.  In  these  hbers. 
light  rays  actually  bend  around  corners. 

With  such  aids,  lUrlmes  will  not  have  to 
ijreak  down  engines  at  jjeriodic  intervals. 
Maintenance,  ,is  a  result,  should  be  better 
and  more  economical. 

Multichannel  data-transmission  systems 
will  enable  a  lew  cables  to  replace  the  many 
miles  of  complex  electrical  wiring  that  can 
cause  trouble  nowadays. 

NEW     WARNING     SYSTEM 

.Sensing  devices,  in  lar  greater  numbers, 
will  give  warning  of  Impending  trouble.  And 
the  .ilrlliier  will  have  the  ability  to  switch 
.lUtomatically  irom  a  laulty  mechanism  to  a 
spare,  backup  unit  while  in  ilight.  As  Mr. 
Uvment  puts  :t: 

Practically  all  units  being  designed  for 
the  luture  will  have  this  .self-test,  self-monl- 
torlng  fault  isolation,  automatic-alternative 
uf)eration.  and  lault-lndicatlon  capabilities 
built  into  them." 

In  operation,  the  airliners  will  become  al- 
miKt  automatic  irom   takeoff  U)  touchdown. 

Navigational  information  will  be  beamed 
tj  the  plane  from  ground  stations  along  the 
route.  A  compv'ter  ut>oard  the  plane  will  con- 
vert these  dat.i  into  a  precise  location,  which 
will  be  displayed  belore  the  pilot  on  a  mov- 
ing map  ol  the  area  over  which  he  Is  flying. 
Thus,  the  j)ilot  will  always  know  where  he  is 
111  relation  to  mountains  and  other  obstacles. 

The  map  will  continue  to  unfold  on  a 
(athode-ray  tube  until  just  before  the  plane 
descends  for  a  landing, 

DETECTION    (  if     OTHER    PLANES 

All  .urlmers  will  lie  equipped  with  devices 
:  >  detect  other  planes  in  the  vicinity,  com- 
pute their  speed  and  course,  give  warning  of 
,1  poesible  collision,  and  in  all  iirobabillty  feed 
the  necessary  ihaiige  of  course  or  altitude  to 
an  automatic  pilot  tor  instant  evasive 
action 

Equipment  of  this  type  has  already  been 
tested  in  ,-ome  planes. 

Instruments  in  the  iix:kpit  are  to  be  im- 
proved, especially  the  altimeter,  which,  in 
the  past,  has  been  the  source  of  errors  in 
determining  altitude. 

At  .urports.  the  flight  paths  of  all  planes 
taking  o.f  and  landing  will  be  worked  out 
by  computers  to  get  them  in  and  out  of  the 
areas  .is  fast  as  possible  and  avoid  collisions. 
Planes  will  be  under  "positive  control"  of  the 
control  towers  at  all  times, 

SEEING   THROUGH   FOG 

Special  radar  units  are  expected  to  give 
pilots  a  ktood  picture  of  the  area  about  a  mile 
:ind  a  half  ahead  of  the  .urcraft  even  in  the 
worst  weather. 

Runways  will  be  grooved  to  reduce  the 
hazards  of  skidding  under  icy  conditions. 
Urea  pellets,  instead  of  sand,  will  be  used  to 
remove  ice  .md  snow. 

In  these  highly  sophlstic<ited,  almost  auto- 
matic planes  if  the  future,  the  pilot,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Dyment,  will  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  oi  ,urlx>rne  chauffeur.  Rather,  he 
will  be  considered  to  oe  the  manager  of  a 
lO-mUlIon  to  40-mrilion-dollar  investment." 
He  will  be  able  to  fly  the  plane  in  emergencies 
but  should  rarely  And  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

How  w-ill  the  pilot  keep  his  hand  In,  if  he 
r.irely  handles  the  controls?  Mr.  Dyment  told 
the    airline    (xecutives    that    the    answer    to 


this  question-  una  to  the  luture  tr.anint;  i-I 
julots-  lies  m  ad'.aiiced  oii-the-uround 
tr.iiiiers.  which  v^'Ul  sunulate  actual  lUght  "so 
clobcly  that  tr.iinmg  with  a  big  tr.mspoil  ,iir- 
pl.me  can  be  elimm.ited,  except  for  check- 
outs on  the  ii.iuh.i/..iraous  procedures." 

Recently,  an  airliner  crashed  into  a  motel 
in  New  Orleans  while  executing  .111  eiiier- 
•jencv  training!  manm\tr. 

New  types  o!  aircraft  will  come  into  use, 
Ijesides  the  jumbo  jets,  .iirbuses  ,tnd  super- 
sonic transports  now  under  development.  -Mr. 
Dyment  predicted. 

For  relatively  short  hops— vip  to  ■MO  miles- 
there  will  be  a  hybrid  craft— half  helicopter, 
half  prop-driven  plane,  A  rigid  rotor,  with 
about  30  per  cent  lewer  part.->  iliaii  ilie 
conventional  rotor,  will  lie  used  lor  verticil 
takeoffs  and  landings.  In  lorvvard  llit;ht.  the 
rotor  will  be  lolded  and  stowed,  and  the 
propeller  will  take  over.  The  'composite  heli- 
copter" will  also  have  a  short  wiiipr. 

The  first  step  in  that  development— a 
rigid-rotor  helicopter — has  already  been 
taken  by  Lockheed,  now  building  this  type 
of  craft'lor  the  U.S.  .Army. 

PROMISE    FOR    H'TfnE 

When  the  evolution  is  linished- — around 
1980 — the  composite  plane  is  expected  to 
have  lar  more  speed  .lUd  capacity  than  to- 
day's helicopters. 

Looking  still  further  ahead,  the  Canadian 
expert  predicts  that  by  the  year  2000  ";ill 
■ilrline  airplanes,  subsonic  and  supersonic, 
will  be  wingless,  wheelless.  Iiftmg-liody  vehi- 
cles" powered  by  a  combination  .'1  ■hori- 
zontal-thrust and  Hit-thrust  engines,"  He 
also  believes  a  nuclear  plane  could  be  built 
within  10  years  and  evolve  by  19^0  into  ,1 
million-pound  craft  carrying  I.UOO  passengers. 
Shielding  lor  a  nuclear  engine.  .Mr,  Uvment 
says,  will  weigh  less  than  the  fuel  :or  >aie  of 
the  jumbo  Jets. 

Increasing  size  is  expected  to  be  accom- 
panied by  decreasing  costs  !)er  jtassenger 
mile — hence  probably  lower  lares. 

Some  airline  executives  have  suggested 
reductions  ol  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in  lAm- 
dlstance  lares  v\'hcn  the  junibo  jets  are  in 
widespread  use. 

With  all  these  .idvances.  however,  .^omo 
problems  will  remain.  Mr.  Dyment  warned 
the  Industry  about  these: 

Speeds  much  above  1,800  miles  per  hour— 
the  speed  set  for  the  U.S.  version  of  the 
SST — are  not  likely  in  this  century.  The 
technical  problem  in  changing  from  1.800 
to  6,000  miles  per  hour  is  much  greater  than 
the  problem  of  changing  from  600  to  1,800. 
The  sonic  boom,  which  occurs  when  a 
plane  files  faster  than  sound,  will  remain. 
The  pressures  the  public  will  accept  are 
likely  to  be  "considerably  lower  than  the 
value  the  manufacturers  believe  will  be  ac- 
ceptable." 

Smoke  from  airliner  exhausts  will  be  a 
continuing  worry.  Some  aircraft  engines 
smoke  more  than  others,  and  the  pressure 
win  be  on  manufacturers  to  improve  the 
"smokers."  There  will  also  be  research  on 
additives  that  can  reduce  or  eliminate  smoke 
without  adding  to  fuel  costs. 

Mr.  Dyment  sees  no  solution  at  hand  lor 
the  problem  of  "clear-air  turbulence" — ver- 
tical air  currents  in  a  completely  clear  sky 
that  can  send  an  airliner  plunging  thousands 
of  feet  without  warning.  No  "all-capable 
black  box"  Is  being  developed  that  can  give 
advance  warning  of  that  kind  of  situation. 
For  flying  at  extremely  high  altitudes, 
earlier  warnings  of  increased  cosmic-ray  ac- 
tivity will  be  needed. 

New  methods  of  handling  p.assengers  and 
baggage  at  the  airports,  and  better  ground 
transportation  to  and  from  airports,  need 
to  be  developed 

NOISE    ABATEMENT 

Mr.  Dyment  predicts  that  the  noise  around 
airports  will  become  less  Intense  but  more 
constant. 


.Another  airline  authority,  A  Balteiisweiler 
ul  Sw"issalr.  says  he  is  worried  about  the 
"sideline  noise"  of  the  SST  during  takeoff. 
The  noise  this  i)lane  will  emit  underneath 
the  takeoff  jnith  w"lll  be  ""quite  acceptable  to 
today's  standards,"  Mr.  lialtensweller  says, 
""but  populated  areas  .ibreust  oi  the  runw"ay 
will  be  flooded  with  noise  "  exceeding  that 
irom  today  s  largest  jilaues  ""by  a  very,  very 
wide    margin,"" 

-Ml  lu  .ill,  as  the  experts  see  It,  air  travel 
in  the  luture  should  be  exciting  and  re- 
warding, even  if  effects  on  the  jtround  leave 
.■■onietliing  to  be  desired. 


EARMARKING  OF  CERTAIN  REVE- 
NUEd  FOR  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER    CONSERVATION    FUND 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washinmon  Post  on  Sunday,  April  28. 
published  an  cxcclltiil  editorial  on  S. 
1401,  the  bill  10  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  ]"'und  Act.  which 
the  Senate  passed  on  Tuesday.  The  Post 
editorial  .^o  clearly  .summarizes  tlie  .-situ- 
ation, and  so  co^icntlv  jjuts  the  issues 
involved  in  the  legislation  into  proper 
Ijerspective,  that  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  text  primed  at  ihis 
point  111  the  Record. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  ;he  iiEConD. 
as  lollows: 

.-iHijWDoWN  i '.-v  Park  Ii'Nds 
For  several  days  the  senate  has  debated 
the  bill  to  supplement  the  Land  ..iid  Water 
Conservation  Fund  ..nd  to  speed  the  acqui.^a- 
tlon  of  national  and  st.ite  jiark  lands,  .-^ien- 
ator  Jackson  described  it  .is  emergency  leg- 
islation to  save  .ind  in.iintain  the  outdoor 
recreation  programs  of  the  st.ites  and  ol  the 
Federal  CJovernnient  '"  .Senator  Kuchel  said 
It  IS  the  most  important  conservation  meas- 
ure that  wlU  come  belore  Congress  this  vear. 
It  was  unanimously  eiiduried  ijy  the  .Senate 
Interior  Committee.  "Vet  some  Senators  are 
attempting  to  destroy  it  by  amendment.?. 

The  chief  purposes  la  .he  bill  .ire  to  make 
possible  the  acquisition  of  j)ark  lands  be- 
lore they  are  despoiled  or  committed  to  other 
purposes  and  to  counteract  tscalating  l.ind 
prices.  It  IS  not  uncommon  lor  Congress  to 
authorize  a  national  park  estimated  ho  cost 
,J14  million,  as  In  the  case  ol  Point  Reyes 
National  .Seashore,  and  then  imd  when  it 
gets  around  to  buying  the  land  a  few  years 
later  that  the  ultimate  jiricc  tag  will  be  $55 
million.  The  National  P.rk  Service  must  have 
new  tools  to  deal  with  this  jjroblem. 

Several  such  tools  are  jiruMded  in  the 
Senate  bill.  One  would  be  autlionty  to  ac- 
quire jptions  on  lands  .ind  waters  In  any 
area  itpproved  by  Congress  lor  p.irk  purposes, 
without  vv.iiting  lor  specihc  appropriations. 
.Another  would  permit  contracts  to  })urchase 
such  lands  in  ;-dvance  'if  .-.ppr jpriations  up 
to  $30  million  a  year.  A  third  -.vould  permit 
lease-back  and  .'-ell-back  .;rr.ingemen-.,s  lor 
land  not  inimedi.-.tely  needed  lor  recreational 
P'urposes.  a  device  '.vhich  the  Interior  De- 
partment estimates  may  return  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  from  40  to  100  per  cent  of  the  initial 
.icquisition  costs. 

Even  more  iniportant  Is  .;  reliable  source 
of  funds  that  will  permit  ."idvaiice  planning 
for  the  acquisition  of  p.irk  sites.  For  this 
purpose  the  bill  would  tarmark  J1.2  blUivn 
:rom  the  receipt.^  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
mineral  leases  over  ihe  next  Ave  years  lor 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Originally  the  bill  would  have  ch:inncled  into 
this  fund  all  the  Outer  Shelf  receipts  and 
other  ininer.U-easing  and  national  lorest 
revenues  f-n  the  ground  that  funds  flowing 
into  the  Treasury  from  the  sae  of  natural 
resources  should  be  reinvested  in  recrea- 
tional lands  'or  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people. 
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I'nder  pre«i'iire  from  the  Biidsjel  Bureau 
this  was  sc^^led  down  v<  n  smrtU  fraction  of 
the  ii:itiir.il-re:*ource  revenue  What  remains 
for  the  Conservation  Fund  Is  au  irreduritjle 
minimum  if  h  reasonable  park-acqulsltion 
probtriim  is  to  be  carried  oul  Approval  of  this 
bill,  without  crlppllnt?  amendments,  would 
ease  the  problem  of  .icqiurlnir  a  Redwcxjd  Na- 
tional Park,  the  proposed  Potomac  National 
River  Park  .ind  many  similar  projects  at  rea- 
soniible  prices  In  the  lon«  run  It  may  well 
save  the  Government  billions  of  dollars 
through  the  Uklng  of  land  at  pre-escalatlon 
prl'-es  The  Sen.ite  should  not  let  this  op- 
p<jrtunity  e.r,  down  the  drain  for  want  of 
vision  .IS  to  the  Nation's  future  recreational 
needs 

Mr  JNCKSON  Mr  President.  I  rei; ret 
that  a  maiurity  of  the  Senators  present 
A\\f\  votiiik;  on  Monday  did  not  ■iwiroc  w;th^ 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.AfTai:s  trial  fhe  be>t  fonomy  ;n  the  lonii 
run  would  be  the  earm.irknic  of  certain 
revenues  for  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fui  d  to  as^url■  that  the  States  and 
Fedtral  a.;encies  could  acquire  author- 
ized park  areas  before  the  land  prices 
escalate  tven  mo. e.  All  of  the  money 
which  would  have  been  earmarked  would 
still  h.it-p  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress 
through  the  regular  procedure  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  examine  this  question  before  the  end 
of  the  90th  Congress 

The  bill  retains  many  valuable  land 
manai^ement  tools  and.  in  tny  judgment, 
even  without  the  earmarking  feature,  il 
Is  !?ood  lemslation 


POLISH  con-i:tution  day 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  Pres'dent  on  the  3d 
of  May.  as  we  commemorate  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day.  let  all  tree  men  rededicAte 
them.selves  to  the  cau.-e  of  liberty  and  to 
the  cau.se  of  justice  Let  us  remember 
those  wh:)  are  denied  liberty  and  justice, 
and  let  us  speak  up  for  those  ideals  and 
pledt;e  ihf  t  our  concern  will  endure  un- 
til one  day  all  me-  -\-f  free. 


URGENT  ACTION  NEEDED  ON  TAX 
INCREASE 

M.  ;S.\L\THEKS  Mr  President,  the 
stoi-m  signals  are  up  for  the  US  economy 
and  arc  ■.vavin«  mjie  frantically  than 
ever  Everybidy  agrees  that  time  is  run- 
niiit:  out 

Congressional  inaction  on  the  long- 
delayed  surtax  and  spenditm  reductions 
may  ha\e  already  done  much  damiie. 

Here  are  some  startling  facts  concem- 
int;  tlie  fconumy  a--<  seen  by  our  leadin? 
exptrts  b<nh  in  and  out  of  government 

The  domestic  ec  inomy  s  racing  ahead 
at  a  dangerous  pace  The  first  quarter 
uiciease  in  total  productior.  set  a  record 
of  S20  billion,  the  laigesl  quarier-to- 
quarter  uain  in  history  There  is  evidence 
that  the  current  quarter  yam  will  equal 
if  not  exceed  this  f^ure  This,  coupled 
with  resurgent  consumer  sbendinv:.  is 
putting;  an  excessive  strai'i  on  resiurces 
which  can  result  in  grave  consequences 

The  dollar  is  still  shaky,  and  interna- 
tional confidence  in  it  is  still  lackmg.  We 
must  take  action  which  will  exhibit  our 
w  ilhiigne.ss  and  ability  to  meet  our  fl.scal 
re^pottsibilities  at  home  if  confidence  in 
the  dollar  is  to  be  restored  abroad 

\Va!>:es,  both  union  and  nonunion,  are 


increasing  loo  fast.  Much  of  the  first 
quarter  increase  in  personal  income  can 
be  attributed  to  a  nse  in  the  statutory 
minimum  waije  and  increased  .social  se- 
curity benefits,  but  increased  industrial 
activity  In  the  second  quarter  will  likely 
result  111  more  overtime,  more  jobs, 
higher  wages,  and  laiger  peisonal  in- 
comes Consumers  have  also  reduced  the 
percentage  of  aftertax  income  that  they 
save,  from  7  5  percent  last  year  to  6  8 
percent  this  year.  thiLs  pourlnt;  still  more 
money  into  an  already  fiix)ded  economy. 
The  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise, 
with  the  March  index  posting  the  sharp- 
est increase  m  8  montlis  The  March  i-.se 
of  0  4  percent  over  February  is  the  14th 
consecutive  monthly  ad\'ance  in  livinu 
costs  This  consumer  price  nse  larsely 
aflecLs  our  balance  of  trade  as  Western 
European  countries  trim  their  cost-of- 
living  trend  back  to  standards  of  a  few- 
years  ago 

Mr  President,  the  red  flags  are  there 
If  we  do  not  have  fiscal  balance,  if  we  do 
not  have  congressional  action  on  the  tax 
bill,  we  will  be  faced  not  with  a  boom  but 
with  a  bu.Nt  The  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  act.  to  break  the  deadlock 
and  accept  the  tax  and  spending  cut 
package  which  will  restore  fiscal  rcspon- 
.sibility  and  divert  an  impendlnp  financial 
crisis. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  uoanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral articles  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  29  and  two  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

•Prom  the  W.-ilI  Street  Journal.  Apr   29    1968 1 
Bvsi.NEss  Indicators  Point  to  More  Infla- 
rioN-  -C^st      riR      Fiscal      Restraint      Is 
Termed  Sthcnoer 

I  By  Richard  P  Janssen  i 
Washincto.s  — The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion s  bnrealnlng  In  Congress  Jnr  a  tax  In- 
crease wll!  resume  tomorrow  agaln.st  a  back- 
drop of  intensifving  economic  strHlns  and  a 
bulging  budget   deficit 

Whether  the  increasingly  ominous  indl- 
•  ■ators  will  prove  enough  to  break  the  stale- 
mate ovr  spending  cuts  .is  a  price  for  boost- 
ing t  ixes  remains  uncert;ilii,  but  Administra- 
tion insiders  agure  the  developments  of  the 
pmsf  few  davs  have  made  the  economic  case 
for  fiscal  restraint  mor*  compelling  than 
ever 

•We've  been  saving  since  last  fall  that 
there's  a  chamber  of  horrors  around  the 
■-orner  '■  on*  ofBci.il  recalls,  and  he  cites  •vi- 
dence  that  the  corner  Is  currently  being 
turned 

In  addition  to  the  accelerating  climb  m 
consumer  prl'.'es  and  the  disturbing  detlcit 
lij  foreign  trade  that  became  apparent  late 
l.ist  week  the  Government  reported  today 
that  the  "leading  indicators^'  of  business 
point  toward  stronger  inflationary  pressures 
just  a.head  Whats  more  the  Government  s 
■  mn  deficit  on  the  new  unified  budget  basis 
has  run  up  to  »28  billion  through  the  ttrst 
mne  months  of  the  nscal  year  ending  June 
30.  and  e^-eii  the  seasonal  influx  of  t.'.x  col- 
lections isn  t  expected  to  work  it  back  down 
to  the  $198  billion  total  estimated  only  last 
Januarv 

Of  the  21  leading  Indicators-  available  for 
March,  the  Commerce  Department  said.  16 
pointed  up  and  only  five  were  dropping  or 
holding  steadv  When  :\  similar  number  for 
February  was  published  last  month,  only 
nine  tilted  up  and  12  were  moving  down  or 


slilewavs  As  these  statistics  that  are  con- 
sidered guides  to  ovfrall  activity  a  tew 
months  hence  j^enerally  ha\e  been  heading 
higher  for  about  a  year,  they  ^ugK^■^t  'hat 
we're  likely  to  have  a  continuing  strong 
rise  m  the  economy  well  through  196H  loni- 
niented  William  H.  Chnrtener  a.sjiist.int  cnm- 
nierce  secretary  for  economic  affairs. 

While  cautioning  WmW  .ifflcials  "don't  p.ir- 
ticul.irly  like  the  scurecard  approach'^  -o 
interpreting  the  Indicators.  Mr  Chartener 
emphasi/.ed  at  a  news  CL.nference  that  mi 
■overwhelming  preponder.mce^'  of  all  eco- 
nomic statistics  available  for  March  showed 
.idvances  Tliese  Iluures,  mnst  of  whh  !; 
previously  have  been  published  separately 
.ilso  include  those  considered  to  move  aloni; 
with  or  behind  the  economy  generally 
anothfr  Large  rise"  seen  in  onp 
After  a  rec'ird  advance  ;n  the  tlrst  quarter. 
Mr  Chartener  said,  the  sross  national  prod- 
uct IS  expected  to  show  '.iiiother  large  rise" 
in  the  current  quarter  Tills  iiU'St  cimprr- 
henslve  measure  of  both  private  ,ind  Gov- 
ernment output  of  goods  .iiid  bervlces  wns 
rep.iried  as  climbing  by  $2U  hiUion  in  the 
March  quarter  to  a  $827  3  billion  seasonal'.v 
.idjusted  annual  rate  .As  the  foreign  trade 
surplus  component  fell  short  of  what  w.>.^ 
assumed,  however,  seme  analysts  susueci  the 
ONP  rate  for  the  .".rsl  quarter  might  have 
'o  De  pared  b  ick  by  perh.ips  *1  billion 

.Aside  from  the  sometimts-dubious  sign.l- 
tl.ished  by  the  leading-indicator  compilation. 
Mr  Chartener  cited  these  reasons  to  expn  • 
•urtlicr  rapid  overall  growth  "Sales  were  '.• 
strong  to  perm. I  t.ie  r.se  :n  inventories"'  that 
businessmen  generally  wanted  to  achieve  ,!i 
the  first  quar'er.  so  that  their  effort  will  con- 
tinue to  spur  heavy  production;  consumer's 
have  reduced  the  share  of  after-tax  income 
that  they  save  to  6  8  from  the  exceptional- 
ly large  75'"  of  late  last  year,  ind  the  Juiu 
(juarter  will  he  the  first  one  fully  reflecting 
.idded  .ncome  from  minimum-wage-law  in- 
creases and  liberalized  S:ic:al  Security  bene- 
fits. 

President  Johnson's  prevlouslv  re{X)rted 
announcement  that  Vietnam  expenses  are 
rising.  Mr  Chartener  added,  bodes  .i  rise  ■: 
roughly  $2  5  billion  this  quarter  :ii  the  Uc- 
fense-spendlng  sector  of  the  GNP,  which 
rose  by  $2  4  billion  'o  a  $74  6  billion  annu:ii 
rate  In  the  first  quarter 

E'. en  passage  of  the  long-sought  10'  :n- 
comc-tax  surcaarge.  on  a  ii.imparable  chant'c 
m  tsx  rates,  would  no  longer  do  much  to 
narrow  the  current  flscil  years  Peder.ii 
deficit,  other  jfBcials  said  in  interviews  I; 
taxes  were  raised  In  the  next  few  weeks,  thev 
probably  wouldn't  pull  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion to  82  billion  ex'ra  into  the  Treasury 
beSore  the  fiscal  year  expires  June  30.  thev 
said 

That  could  hold  the  deficit  to  around  ^^'-' 
billion,  less  than  the  appr'Xiimtely  •S24  hil- 
Uon  expected  without  such  action,  but  -v.W 
more  than  double  the  $8  8  billion  of  the  labi 
fiscal  year  and  easily  excee<ling  the  deficit  in 
any  of  the  10  years  for  which  the  budget  lias 
been  recon.striutetl  to  mesh  with  the  new. 
unified  approach,  this  approach  ln,:ludes  the 
rnussive  trust  funds  through  which  Social 
Security  .ind  certain  other  payments  and  re- 
cepltjj  are  channeled,  as  well  as  the  outla  ■ 
pre\lously  Included  in  the  narrower  and  now- 
abandoned  admlnlstr.'tlve  budget 

Promising  to  keep  the  deficit  from  bectjin- 
ing  even  deeper  .m  aii.ilyst  .-aid.  is  the  fa>  ' 
that  receipts  from  indlvidu.il  taxp.ivers  iie:'r 
the  April  15  income-tax  deadline  have  bee.i 
■'running  somewhat  better  than  anticipated.  ' 
giving  as  much  as  $400  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion extra  help  Reports  of  fattening  cor- 
porate proftts  in  the  first  quarter,  he  added, 
.suggest  th.it  the  Treasury's  Intake  from  this 
source  might  be  about  $500  million  bigger 
than  expected,  too 

While  the  Treasurv  Isn't  in  a  fat"  cash 
position,  ■life  could  be  worse,  "  a  debt  expert 
said,  and  at  the  moment  It  appears  the  de- 
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p.irtmcnt  'Aill  o.ive  iittle  or  no  new  borrow- 
ing to  do  to  cover  the  t  urrent  fiscal  year's 
deficit.  Through  the  end  of  March,  the  new 
budget  ftsure.^  .-,how.  the  rrcit-ury  and  other 
.igencies  borrowed  $•25  7  billion  Irom  tlie  pub- 
lic, vi'ith  the  leinaiiKler  of  the  deficit  to  that 
dale  covere<l  in  tlrawint;  down  cash  balantes 
iiKl   :ni.s.  cllaneous   nnanclal   transactions. 

I  lu>  national  debt  out.standing  is  sure  to 
rise  in  roniing  niiiiiths.  .in.ilvsts  add.  but  they 
expect  the  trust  funds  to  aniass  enough  of 
a  surplu.s  belore  June  30  .so  th.it  ,is  mu^h  ;us 
S4  5  billion  of  Cioicrnincnt  :ecurltles  will  be 
acquired  by  Government  agencies  themselvps 
Through  this  ineans  and  t'le  ninturing  ul 
some  $5  5  billion  of  tax-:intli  ipatlon  bills  in 
late  June,  they  cxphtln.  x'ne-  cumul.itUe 
.iinount  oi  oorrowim;  irom  the  public  siiould 
be  less  by  the  eiul  .ij  the  fiscal  year  than  it 
was  .it  the  end  of  March 

Kt  KIN  AMI  I  NO  nr  issr.';s 
Officials  don't  rule  out  the  po.=slbIIlty. 
though,  that  they  inlght  try  to  iiltract  some 
extra  cash  in  connection  with  the  rer.nanc- 
itlg  of  $H  billion  01  loiiKei-lerm  issues  that 
come  due  .May  15  With  .ibout  *3  y  billion  of 
these  held  oy  private  investors  i  and  the  rest 
m  I'.ovcri.nient  accounts  i  they  would  have 
the  opporttinlty  to  raise  perhaps  $400  million 
ol  new  cash  by  the  trequently  used  device 
of  accepting  sub.scnptions  lor  about  10'. 
more  in  new  lssue.s  'iLin  needed  merely  to 
replace  the  old  ones 

Plans  lor  this  financing  won't  be  nailed 
down  until  the  last  minute,  of  course,  but 
some  .sources  speculate  that  a  logical  offer 
would  consist  of  one  security  of  about  .seven 
ve.'irs  iTiaturity  and  another  much  shorter 
one.  of  perhaps  15  months. 

The  Treasury  .ilso  could  decide  to  get  a 
head  start  on  the  next  fiscal  year's  borrowing 
.sometime  <loser  to  June  30.  because  the  Ad- 
ministration's financKil  fears  currently  cen- 
ter mainly  on  the  coming  summer  and  lall. 
Unless  a  tax  increase  starts  bringing  in  extra 
revenue  at  ibout  the  $10  billion  annual  rate 
sought.  Mr.  Chartener  warned,  the  Govern- 
ment will  face  a  ■severe  financial  problem"  in 
the  second  half  oi  tins  calendar  year. 

jProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  .Apr.  29,  19681 

The  Oitiook:  Appraisal  ok  Current  Trends 

in   bfsiness   and  finance 

For  much  of  1967.  many  economists  went 
.irmind  with  brows  liirrowed  about  the  via- 
bility of  the  long  boom.  Despit*  smartly  ris- 
ing incomes,  consumers  seemed  sated  with 
shinv  new  cars,  cool  to  color  TV,  and  strange- 
ly lascinatod  by  lattcnlng  balances  In  their 
savings  accounts  Businesses  were  periodi- 
cally paring  back  their  capital  spending 
plans,  and  only  the  Vietnam  war  seemd  to 
be  keeping  'he  ecotr.jmv  irom  becoming  stuck 
on  a  plateau. 

But  .so  lar  in  1968.  the  eternal  American 
dream  of  an  ever-larger  helping  of  worldly 
goods  and  services  ;s  reasserting  itself — and 
with  an  impntient  intensity  that  could  im- 
peril its  realization. 

In  the  pervasive  ■sky's  the  limit"  mood, 
unions  ask  for  and  receive  pay  hikes  in  per- 
centages that  would  have  been  dismissed  as 
daydreams  a  few  years  ago  Companies  rap- 
idly post  price  increases  with  little  evident 
worry  that  their  clamoring  customers  will  be 
driven  off  Shoppers  plunge  bravely  into 
deeper  instalment  debt  again.  And  an  even 
more  rp<kless  Impatience  to  consume  was 
evident  m  Washington  and  other  places 
lately,  when  Negro  youths  happily  smashed 
the  plate  glass  windows  that  seemed  the  only 
bsrrler  to  at  least  a  brleflv  more  abundant 
life 

Some  .statistics,  too.  convey  a  sense  of 
Uniitless  potential.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board^s  index  of  industrial  output  is  setting 
records  again,  and  related  figures  suggest 
there^s  plenty  of  room  left  to  grow.  Despite 
the  robust  boom  ol  the  first  quarter,  factories 
averaged    159''.     idle   capacity,   a  margin  of 


black  that  hasn  l  i'ecn  exceeded  m  live  years 
and  is  3  percentage  points  wider  than  in  the 
generally  sluggish  iike  qii.irter  of  last  year. 

The  bro.idcst  incisure  of  the  ecunomy- 
the  gross  national  product-  -also  radiates  un- 
restrained expansion.  Not  only  was  the  an- 
nual rate  of  GNP  m  the  March  quarter  the 
biggest  on  record.  !nit  the  gain  over  the  pre- 
vious quarter  \va.-  the  most  sizable  ever 
achieved 

A  less  cheerlul  .--et  u.'  .-atistlcs  >liows,  luiw,- 
ever.  that  the  s;lant  gams  arc  belli-',  achieved 
at  a  considerable  i)rlcc--an  inflation  that  Just 
might  prove  serious  enough  to  undo  the 
boom,  IThe  firs't  column  below  lists  the  per- 
centage gains  in  real  GNP,  or  physical  output 
of  goods  and  services  exclusive  of  inflation; 
the  second  shows  the  accomp.iiuing  rise  m 
price's  of  all  elements  m  the  (iNP  Tlie  HHiS 
figures  represent  lainual  rates  m  tlie  first 
cjuarter. 
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Obviously,  the  mtensifyin;.:  inllatliin  hasn'' 
yet  I  rlmped  real  output.  But  unless  North 
Americans  become  as  acclimated  to  ever- 
soaring  jirices  as  South  .Americans  have, 
what  most  deefjly  worries  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration economists  is  that  when  ihc  reaction 
does  come  it  is  apt  to  be  ■  iver-reaction  Peo- 
ple enjoy  inflation  lor  a  while,  but  then  they 
tend  to  become  cross  abrnit  it."  says  one. 
"and  you  get  really  strong  pressure  'o  p.it 
some  limits  on  it   " 

To  a  degree,  some  influential  Adminl.stra- 
tlon  men  Iret.  that's  what's  happening  al- 
ready in  Congress  Lawmakers  aren't  content 
to  impose  the  restraint  of  a  $10  billion  tax 
increase  without  also  (  rrssly  cutting  some  >6 
billion  of  spending  stimulus  iroin  tlie  budget 
What  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bi..ard's  ag- 
gressively tighter  monetary  policy  .uid  a  new 
White  House  determinatlcn  to  keep  Vietnam 
outlays  from  soaring,  ■'v.'e  just  don't  need 
all  that  much  restraint.  "  says  an  .Adminis- 
tration aide.  The  'irag  that  Congress  wi  tiki 
put  on  the  economy  with  the  tax  and  budget 
jjackagc  wouldn't  be  heavy  enough  to  cause 
a  recession,  he  assures,  but  he  argues  that 
it  would  needlessly  exceed  the  bounds  '  i! 
jjrudencc. 

Lack  of  either  tax  lakes  (..r  spending  cuts 
would  be  a  completely  dif crent  story,  ho'w- 
ever.  increasing  the  chances  of  an  all-the- 
harsher  attack  c^n  inflation  within  another 
year  or  two  Embattled  England  iilmosi  in- 
variably pops  up  as  the  object  lesson.  While 
the  circumstances  vary.  It's  not  hard  to  see 
how  delays  in  dealing  with  thronic  economic 
ills  can  compel  a  cfnintrv  eventually  to  re- 
sort to  an  abominable  array  ol  direct  controls, 
confiscatory  taxes  and  incredible  Interest 
rates  all  Intended  to  deliberately  shrivel  the 
standard  of  living. 

Long  before  any  such  ijalnful  economic 
backlash  takes  place,  though,  the  growth  in 
real  output  Is  apt  to  become  less  impressive 
than  it's  been  lately.  The  limiting  factor: 
Not  plant  capacity,  but   people 

The  phrase  "shortage  of  skilled  help  is 
heard  so  often  that  its  almost  a  cliche.  ..nd 
the  less  skilled  can  be  hard  to  find,  too  One 
shred  of  evidence  .ippeared  in  a  crowded 
Columbus.  Ohio,  restaurant  on  a  recent  .Sat- 
urday evening,  when  it  became  apparent  to 
patrons  that  the  lone  ;;nd  aging  wintress 
assigned  to  their  section  couldnt  cope  both 
with  serving  current  customers  and  with 
clearing  away  several  liours  accumulation  of 
dirty  dishes.  The  bottleneck  was  broken  only 
when  a  boothful  of  teenagers  took  over,  vol- 
untaiSly  doing  busboy  duty  and  operating 
soft  drink  spigots. 


.So  l.ir.  uj  he  sure,  the  .-iipplv  oi  new  v^ork- 
ers  lias  proven  surprisingly  huge.  While  offi- 
cials had  expected  .it  leaat  i  4  inilliuii  to  join 
the  civilian  work  force  this  \ear,  they  weren't 
prepared  to  Una  735.001)  newioniers  eiuiiloyed 
in  February  .md  March  alone,  riiai  could 
me. Ill  the  reservoir  ol  women  and  teen.tgers 
Wanting  to  latch  onto  increasingly  attractive 
;)ayro;is  is  even  deeper  than  believed  But  it 
could  ..Iso  mean  that  the  lion's  share  of  all 
the  ne'vi-  workers  that  will  emerge  this  year 
has  already  been  .-poker.  lor.  ;.iid  that  rela- 
tively lew  are  left 

■In  ,.  wartime  i.mti  oi  economy,  if,-,  .iinaz- 
mg  how  much  yo.i  >  aii  squeeze  out  ol  the 
turnip, ■'  marvels  a  high  otiiclal.  But  it 
wci'.ikln't  be  .iinazing  if  our  drive  lor  extra 
consumpllon  becomes  Irustrated  someday  by 
limits  cither  on  our  human  resources  or  on 
our  ji.iiience  wtih  inflation. 

nil  HAKIJ  F    .Janssln 
From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  .Apr.  2it.  19681 

YS\  HoosT.  SPFNDINC  CfTS  PACKAGE  .SEEN 
IlvU'F.nll.LD  l.V  Sl'l  IT  lillW^nN  T\M>  HofSF, 
I'\Ni  1  S 

I  Bv  Norman  C    Miller  i 

Wasmincto.n  .a  split  between  iwo  jiower- 
lul  House  committees  is  e.idangcring  urgent 
cfiorts  to  re.icli  agreen.iiu  on  .in  incoiiic-tax 
increase  .md  a  speiiding-reductlon  package. 

The  Jolmson  Administr.ition  is  trying  to 
develop  .t  compromise  on  tlie  key  i.ssue  ol  liow 
much  spending  should  be  cut.  But  President 
Jolin.--on's  reluctance  to  openly  advocate  a 
si)endliig-cut  scheme  ol  his  own  makes  it  un- 
certain whetlier  the  fiiinjircmit^e  i-tN.n  will 
succeed. 

A  breakthrough  could  ronie  quicklv.  'o  Ije 
sure,  for  the  factors  handicapping  the  lom- 
|)romise  i-Ifcirt  .ire  balanced  against  a  wide- 
-jircad  Congressional  leeling  that  something 
must  be  done  soon"  to  avoid  a  tinancial  crisis 
Yet  intensive  jjrivate  discussion.s.  involving 
-Adniuustratlon  officials  and  key  members  o! 
tlie  House  .Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means  ciiinmiltees.  have  Jailed  to  jjroduce 
■  igreeinent  on  a  spendmg-reduction  plan  that 
.til  believe  is  a  jjrerequisUe  to  finailv  getting 
a  'ax  bill  moving  m  tlie  iiouse. 

.A  House-.Senatc  conlercncc  rominittee  ;s 
slated  to  re.sume  discussion  oi  the  tax  and 
--pending-cut  ;ssue  tomorrow.  But  House  ne- 
gotiators liave  declared  unacceptable  a  Sen- 
,ae-pa.ssed  plan  that  would  couple  a  10'.  in- 
'ome-lax  surchurtte  with  a  spending  limit  de- 
-lened  to  cut  »6  billion  Irom  tlie  Adminlstra- 
lioirs  budget  for  the  vear  beginning  July   1, 

HOPE    Ff.R    TALKS    KADC 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  conferees  would 
tie  able  to  start  informal  discussions  of  a  new- 
House  jjlaii  for  long-term  rpending  contrcl. 
but  that  seems  like  a  faint  hope  now.  A  House 
[ilan  would  iiave  to  originate  in  its  Appro- 
priations Committee,  .irid  it  is  evident  tha'.. 
that  p:iners  Chairman  .Mahon  >  D.  Texa.s  i 
and  Ways  and  .Means  C  .mmittee  Chairman 
Mills  iD..  .Ark.  I  dls.igree  sharplv  on  tl;e 
spending-cut  issue.  Tlie  problem  <jf  closing 
the  breach  between  tiiem  is  compounded  be- 
cause several  .Appropriations  subcomniittLe 
ctiairmen,  who  jiave  power  in  their  own  right, 
are  balking  resentfully  .at  Mr.  Mills'  <iem:-.i:d 
that  they  move  to  rescind  and  reduce  appro- 
priations before  !us  committee  acts  on  .iii 
income-tax  measure. 

After  a  special  Appropriations  Comtnittee 
meeting  Friday,  Mr.  .Mahon  said  m  an  mter- 
v.evv  that  'no  plan  of  action"  h.id  been  devel- 
oped during  the  olosed-(i'>-jr  se  sion  He  said 
the  appropnatiOiiE  rediicMons  Mr,  Mills  lias 
irged  were    too  iiigh 

ADMI.NI5TF.A1  ion's    I'ROPri-AL 

For  his  part,  Mr  Millr.  lias  strr-sscd  i.e 
won't  consider  ,-upportli.g  a  tax  bill  unle.ss 
action  is  t.:kc:i  to  rescind  unspent  .^ppro- 
j)riations  that  Congress  approveri  :v.  iirevious 
vears.  as  ■«-elI  as  reducing  Administration  re- 
quests for  new  spending  authority.  In  pri- 
vate neEotiatio;:s,   Mr    .Mills  :s  demanding  a 
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*'20  bllhoti  reduction  In  roq-iMted  .ind  pre- 
viously au:h<jnz»Kl  .ipprv'iiriations.  i-oui.le<l 
AT.ft  A  Ftpenditiif  limit  designed  to  cut  $e 
Tllllon  from  next  nsc.il  years  budget  Appro- 
f^rlations  may  he  spe.i:  over  more  '.i\.in  one 
'.ear,  and  Mr  MlUs  believe*  the  pl;in  would 
result  in  loiiK-t^rm  expenditure   •ontro! 

I'iie  AdmiiilHtr.ition  nas  been  unwilling  to 
I? -ept  such  deep  cruts  Privately,  It  ha«  of- 
•."••<l  CO  itci-ept  »ld  billion  or  cuts  m  rc- 
i  i'*Mied  ;ind  previous  .tuthorlired  appropr'.a- 
uoiis  and  .1  $4  billion  reduction  in  its  *pend- 
in^;  pi, in  ror  next  fiscal  yenr,  .icoordlng  to  one 
l\\^h  otflclAl 

Mr  Mahon  apparently  is  tt^nlng  townrd 
■supporting  the  snialler  re<tu^lnn8  the  Ad- 
ministration indicitfH  It  win  a.-cept  But  he 
IS  hrtving  trouble  persu.icllni?  h'.n  L-onwtilltee 
to  support  tli.it  pliin  Several  mfJuenllnl  .^p- 
proprlAUons  Committee  members  insist  th.it 
President  Johnson  must  publicly  endorse  4 
^pei'ltlc  budget-cut  plan  before  they  will  un- 
lert.ike  'he  politically  onerou.s  t.uik  of  rc- 
■iclndliiii  .md  reducing  .ipproprt.itions 

But  so  fiir.  President  Johnson  hus  declined 
".)  make  i  public  recommend.ition.  tnrtlntiin- 
;ng  Instead  th.it  he  would  .iccept  wliatever 
uis  Congress  proposes  Some  dlscour.iged 
:>  irticlpnntA  in  the  negotiations  (eur  the 
A/hoIe  effort  may  collapse  unle.ia  the  Presl- 
1ent  moves  «)on  to  break  the  de.idlock.  "The 
•mmitt**s  iren't  going  to  get  invwhere  on 
•ne:r  .iwn    '   .>ne   Administration  official   savs 

No  ,-ine  has  been  able  to  come  up  with  a 
ompromlse  solution,  and  the  Administration 
.*  reluctant  to  throw  lt.s  support  to  either 
^Ide  The  President  is  ':j  4  bind  '  uiys  an- 
ither  official  If  hr  takes  the  package  Mills 
*\nta,  he  risks  losing  the  Democrats.  If  he 
^ets  out  in  frr)nt  with  his  dower  npendlng- 
reductlon  pi. in.  he  risks  losing  Mills  and  the 
House  Republicans." 

SBKtoI-S    rtNINtlAt-     SITTATIOS 

Some  key  Congressmen  express  confidence 
•h4t  these  problems  will  be  solved  somehow 
ind  that  t  pack.age  including  a  tax  increase 
ind  spending  reductii'ns  will  be  enacted  be- 
fore long  By  rheir  Lssessment.  the  principals 
in  the  struggle  agree  on  at  least  one  thing 
The  Government's  financial  suuatlon  Is  too 
■ierloiis  to  ler  dlsiigreement  nver  details  pre- 
sent cleclslve  ,icMon  to  curb  the  burgeoning 
Dudget  detlcl' 

3ome  think  ictlon  could  come  rapidly 
The  lngre<li.>nts  of  compromise  have  been 
present  for  weeks.  '  said  a  senior  Ways  and 
.Means  Democrat.  'There  ha«n't  been  any 
mnvement  vet.  but  I  retillv  think  a  break- 
•hrijugh  could  come  by  the  middle  of  ithui 
*-eek  ■ 

Others  who  expect  a  compromise  think  it 
may  take  longer  to  arrange  But  th»y  ;i«<ree 
•hat  time  mav  be  running  out.  that  .t  lengthy 
.Jelay  risks  development  of  a  financial  crisis 
oefore  action  is  taken  , 

"We  have  .jot  to  stop  this  talk,  talk  talk," 
■iaid  a  disgusted  Hoiise  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Republican  "We  need  a  plan  of  action 
to  do  something  within  30  days  " 

From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr  29.  19681 
:Rc^  SvccESTsNi)  Hm.t  in  Exc;/se  Tax  Cou.ec- 

^  TIONS 

Washington  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice "suggested"  that  car  makers  and  tele- 
phone companies  continue  to  collect  excise 
taxes  after  tomorrow  even  I.  Congress  doesn  t 
pass  the  bill  extending  current  charges  by 
then 

The  10'  telephone  tax  and  7  auto  tax 
ire  due  to  drop  on  May  t  to  1  '  and  2''- 
respectively  The  excise  tax  bill,  weighted 
down  with  controversial  amendments.  In- 
cluding the  .Administration's  long-sought 
10  surtax.  Is  ciirrently  tied  up  in  a  Senate- 
House   ronference  committee. 

But    It  s   generally    .\ssumed   that   the   ex- 

ise    tax    portion,    which    provides    for    con- 

■inuatlon  oi  the  taxes  at  current  rates  until 

Jan     I     1970.  will   be  passed  separately    The 

tRS  theorizes.  Jhough,  that  if  the  bill's  pas- 


>ag»"  :s  delayed  beyond  the  i.ix  cutback  date. 
Its  provisions  will  oe  retroactive  and  car  mak- 
ers and  telephone  companle.«  might  have  a 
harder  lime  collecting  the  back  taxe^ 

The  IKS  made  a  olmltiir  suggestion  last 
mouth,  when  the  taxes  ;apsed  lor  .1  lew  days 
before  a  temporary  stop-gap  measure  was 
enacted  retroactively,  restoring  them  until 
May   1 

|Fron»  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  .^pr 
29,    1»6«| 
LlVlMci     Costs     Post     .SHABPFhT     CLIMB     IN     8 
.Months     March  iNorx  iNCBtAstD  0  4  I*fr- 
cent  Pkom  Fkuri'aky      Gain  Was  the  !4tm 

IN     Si'CI  CSSION — WMOLKSALt-PRK'E     RihE     Is 
SLDWrO 

Washing roN  Consumer  prices  in  March 
fttaged  their  swiftest  rise  In  eight  months, 
hut  the  cllnib  in  wholesale  prices  slackened 
the  Labor  Department  reported 

Incre.Hses  in  must  con.»uiner  goods  and 
services  pushed  the  corisumer  price  index  to 
a  record  119  5  of  .he  10.S7-59  average,  up 
0  4'  from  February  s  119  and  J  9'  above 
the  115':  of  a  yciir  earlier  Tlie  March  rise 
followed  five  consecutive  monthly  increases 
of  0  3''..  and  was  the  14th  consecutive 
monthly  advance  in  the  oost-uf-Uvlng  ineas- 
\ire  i»ee  chart  on  page  one  1 

"If*  safe  to  assume  "  that  the  Index  will 
rise  again  this  month  but  '  it's  hard  to  tell 
now  by  how  much  »ald  .Arnold  Chase,  as- 
KlsUint  comml.^loner  >>f  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
.Statistics  If  the  present  rate  of  Increase 
contmxies,  the  climb  111  living  costs  this  year 
could  exceed  the  4';-  of  the  Korean  war  vear 
of  IU51,  he  said 

He  indicated  that  the  fast  increase  in  in- 
dustrial prices"  IS  likely  to  resume  in  the 
.-.econd  half  of  1968  but  he  (julckly  played 
down  any  chance  that  this  could  lead  to  price 
controls 

POOD  lOSTS  BIC  rACTOIl 

Pixxl.  apparel  and  lurnlture  prices  led  last 
months  increases,  the  department  laid  m 
Its  report 

Retail  and  wholesale  food  .ind  beverage 
prices  rose  .1  seasonally  adjusted  04  '  from 
February.  Higher  pork.  po"ltry  and  fresh- 
fntlt  prices  cau.sed  iniist  of  the  retail  ad- 
vance, ihe  department  said  Vegetables  prices 
slumped  as  improved  weather  boosted  pro- 
duction, and  egg  prices  declined  less  than 
seasonally 

The  overall  consumer  price  index  isn't  .id- 
justed  for  seasonal  variation,  but  some  com- 
ponenu  are  modified  to  m  ike  trends  easier  to 
detect 

Retail  apparel  prices  last  month  rose  a 
'easonallv  adjusted  07'"  from  February  re- 
ne<.-tlng  slr'ing  demand  for  new  spring  ind 
»ummer  lines  of  women's  and  girls'  we.ar. 
Wholesale  appeirel  prices  climbed  ii4'  ,  .vs 
wages  and  material  costs  rose,  the  department 
-•aid  A  .flight  rise'  in  retail  and  wholesale 
durable-goods  prices  resulted  largely  from 
"strong  .advances"  for  furniture  .md  floor 
coverings  Retail  prices  of  new  .lUtos  dropped 
seasonally,  but  remained  .15^  above  a  year 
earlier 

SERVICES    MORE   EXPENSIVE 

A  0  6':  rise  m  the  cost  of  consumer  serv- 
ices l.-.sl  month  accounted  lor  almost  half  of 
the  index's  advance  from  February  Included 
were  recent  advances  in  college-tuition 
charges  ind  higher  medical  costs,  reflecting 
increased  hospital  charges  and  doctor.^'  and 
dentists'  lees.  Higher  home-ownership  costs 
resulted  from  advancing  property  tixes  and 
insurance  rates   Rents  rose  n  3 ' , 

Wholesale  prices  rose  o  2  l.xst  month  to 
108 J  of  the  1957  59  average,  after  having 
risen  by  07  •  in  Pebruarv  The  M,irch  level 
was  2  4';  above  a  year  e.irlier  The  report 
estlm.ited  that  such  prices  this  month 
climbed  another  0  2'; 

Prices  of  industrial  commodities  l.ist  month 
rose  OJ  down  from  February's  0.5'^  rise. 
md  farm-product  prices  were  up  for  the 
fovirth   consecutive   month,    the   department 


>ald  led  by  higher  metals,  lumber,  chemi- 
cals and  machinery  quotes.  110  ol  the  22n 
industrial-product  cl.i.sses  listed  by  the  bu- 
reau registered  price  boiists 

Indiustrlal  commodities  this  month  were 
estimated  to  have  rusen  by  0  2'  to  108  H 
this  would  be  2  6  .1  above  April  1967.  These 
prices,  which  analysis  consider  of  key  .la- 
portaiice  to  the  stability  of  the  domestic 
fcononiv  and  the  U  S  ability  to  export  suc- 
cessfully, h.ive  been  rising  since  last  AuguM, 
..Iter  holding  lairly  sUible  iroin  February  19«7 
through  liLst  Jul) . 

sorts    IRADE    DEFIClr 

Ktlerrlng  in  the  dlsm.il  US  trade  per- 
lorm.mce  Ust  month.  Mr  Chase  bald:  We 
c<uj  III  afford"  price  boosts  In  export  produci-s 
or  in  products  that  compete  with  import-. 
US  foreign  trade  m  .M<irch  ,-.ho-*ed  a  dehcil 
of  $157  7  million,  the  lirsT<time  imp«jrti  ex- 
ceeded export-.  Ill  nitjre  ili.tii  live  \eirs 

The  accelerating  consumer-price  rise  plays 
"a  very  large  part"  In  the  deteru  rating  trade 
picture,  a  high  Commerce  Department  official 
said  separately  William  H.  Chartener,  .is.si.st- 
ant  secretary  lor  economic  iffalrs,  said  that 
while  the  US  Index  Is  rising  at  about  a  4''; 
annual  rate  lately,  compared  with  1.2':  a  few 
>ears  -igo  iwlth  a  4  8'  anneal  rate  In  .March 
alone  I .  major  nations  in  Western  Europe  have 
cut  their  living-cost  trend  back  from  the  4 
that  prevailed  a  lew  years  ago  to  around  2  6 
in  the  last  vear 

Tlie  dollar  outflow  Is  being  worsened  sub- 
stantially at  the  consumer  level,  he  said,  by 
sharply  rising  U  S  used-car  prices  and  an  ac- 
companying Jump  In  demand  for  foreign  cars, 
to  nearly  a  1  milllon-unlt  annual  rate  in  the 
hrst  quarter  irnm  about  750.000  a  year  earlier 
Voicing  a  view  officials  generally  have  dared 
express  only  in  private.  Mr    Chartener  .said 

We  may  be  reaching  the  point  where  .-Vmeri- 
can  manfacturers  lof  autos)  will  have  to  take 
a  much  closer  look"  at  the  possibility  of  re- 
gaining the  small-car  market  for  the  sake  if 
curbing  the  dollar  and  gold  dram. 

METAL  PRICES  f  A  LUNG 

The  department  noted  th.it  in  April  metal 
prices  dropped  sharply  Copper  prices  declined 
following  settlement  <>f  the  eight-month  in- 
dustry strike,  and  prices  for  \rou  arid  steel 
scrap  plunged  7  5'  .is  steel  mills  trimmed 
their  raw-inaterlals  inventories  in  .luticipa- 
tion  of  reduced  customer  buying  after  the 
.■\ug.    1    steel-strike   deadline. 

The  March  rise  in  the  con.sumer  price  index 
will  bring  cost-of-Uvlng  pay  bousts  to  .ibout 
80,000  workers,  the  department  .said  The  ad- 
vance in  the  index  since  December  will  bring 
iin  additional  3  cents  an  hour  to  .ibout  OS.tHio 
aerospace  and  public-transportation  workers 
Increases  of  1  to  5  cents  an  hour  will  j::o  to 
other  workers  based  on  monthly.  (}uarterly 
and  semiannual  changes  in  the  national 
indexes 

Separately,  the  department  reported  that 
workers'  weekly  purchasing  power  fell  6  cenus 
in  .March  In  terms  of  1957-59  dollars,  to  ad- 
just for  price  increases,  the  average  nontarm, 
nonsupervisory  worker  with  three  tlepenu- 
ents  had  "real"  buying  power  l.isl  month 
of  $77  77  a  week,  down  from  «77  83  in  Feb- 
ruary but  up  from  $77  43  a  year  earlier. 

I  From  the   Washington   Po.st,   .\pr    26.   1968] 

UNITED  States  Marks  Rare  Deficit  in   I"raue 

(By   Prank   C.    Porter) 

The  Government's  drive  to  reduce  the 
dollar  drain  received  a  setback  yesterday 
when  Commerce  Department  figures  dis- 
closed the  first  monthly  U.S.  tr.ide  deftcit  in 
five  years. 

The  United  States  bought  $158  million 
more  from  foreign  sources  last  month  than 
It  sold  overseas  a  projected  annual  trade 
deficit  of  nearly  $1.9  billion 

The  Johnson  .Administration  has  been 
shooting  for  a  1968  surplus — the  excess  C'l  ex- 
ports   over    Imports — of    $4.6    billion.    This 
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would  compare  with  last  year's  anemic  favor- 
.ible  balance  of  $3.6  billion. 

Adding  to  the  gloom  were  Treasury  hgures 
reported  by  the  Associated  Press  yesterday 
showing  that  the  Nation  lost  $1.2  billion 
more  of  its  gold  In  March,  reducing  the 
st..>okplle  to  $10  7  blUion,  This  is  about  half 
the  btilUon  that  was  on  hand   10  years  ago. 

Most  of  this  loss,  however,  apparently  oc- 
curred before  March  17  when  the  United 
Stat.es  and  other  gold  pool  members  Inl- 
ti.ited  a  two-price  system,  confining  their 
tr.itisactloiis  to  central  banks  and  no  longer 
supplvlng  the  private  market.  Thus  U.S 
authorities  are  hopeful  that  any  further 
dram  on  their  pold  stock  will  be  minimal 

The  Cominerce  Department  reported  that 
ceneral  imports  r.>se  0  4  jjer  cent  in  March  to 
J2.(il2.40n  000  second  only  to  the  record  set 
in  Janui:ry 

F.xports.  I'll  the  (ttier  hand,  nosedived  11  5 
per  cent  to  $2  454  700  000-  the  lowest  since 
last   October 

Oovernmcnt  officials  blamed  the  rare  def- 
icit p.irtlv  I'n  an  11 -day  loneshoremen's 
strike  in  New  'Vork  although  the  official 
Commerce  Department  .innouncement  said 
the  effects  of  the  dock  tleup  on  either  imports 
1  r  exports  could  not  be  asses.sed  Presumably 
such  a  Work  stuppaee  would  cut  imports  as 
much  as  e.\p(  rts 

It  was  noted  however,  that  the  last  trade 
deficit— *101  million  in  January.  1963 — also 
occurred  durinR  a  dock  strike 

More  Wfrrisome  Is  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion's trade  .-orpins  has  been  cradually  iiar- 
rowlni:  ever  i  he  past  two  years.  And  the 
March  iieri.rniance  could  be  blamed  In  good 
part  on  three  product  areas:  steel,  copper 
■iiid  avitos 

American  consumers  have  been  stockpiling 
lorelgn  neel  at  an  accelerated  rate  as  a  hedge 
against  a  possible  strike  m  the  domestic  in- 
dustry this  fall 

The  .American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  re- 
ported .hat  steel  Imports  set  a  record  in 
March.  For  the  first  quarter,  it  said,  net  im- 
ports were  a  record  :<  4  inllllon  tons,  up  40 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  last  year  and 
more  than  12  per  cent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion 

Copper  iiniuirts  have  been  running  about 
$100  million  monthly  because  of  the  eight- 
month  strike  in  the  domestic  industry,  -AI- 
ihouith  a  settlement  was  reached  last  month. 
It  will  take  time  for  domestic  supplies  to 
catch  up  to  demand 

.Auto  imports  ha^e  lieen  running  at  a  record 
rate  somewhere  around  10  per  cent — as  the 
American  ihdustry  continues  to  leave  the 
market  wide  open  for  cheaper  and  smaller 
foreign  c.-rs 

Althoutth  the  cotintry  normally  has  a  trade 
surplus,  other  factors-  tourist  spending  and 
milltarv  expenses  overseas,  foreign  aid.  In- 
vestment aLToad  and  the  like — more  than 
otiset  it.  making  the  United  States  chionl- 
Icallv  fall  short  in  its  balance  of  jjayments. 
In  iither  words  mere  dolli>rs  flow  out  of  the 
\:aion  than  come  back  to  Its  shores. 

Desptt?  the  March  trade  deficit,  there  Is  a 
net  export  surplus  for  the  Prst  three  months 
of  1968  timouiitlng  to  an  annual  rate  of  $731 
million  But  this  is  u  far  cry  from  the  Ad- 
inmistr.ition  t.irset  (-f  $4  6  lillhon. 

in-om  the  Wiishinft-.n  Post    April  29.   1968] 
Second  Q-carter  Gain  in  GNP  May 
AppttOACH   Record 

iBv  Harold  B    Dorseyi 

New  '\'ork  -Although  the  increase  in 
Gri>ss  National  Product  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  vear  was  the  largest  quarter- 
to-quarter  -jain  on  record — .•i.20  billion  and  an 
upward  trend  at  :in  unusually  large  10  per 
cent  pace  on  an  annual  rate  basis — the  pros- 
pects suegest  that  the  second  quarter  in- 
crease will  also  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $20 
billion 

In  fact    the  eci'Tiomv  is  likely  to  take  on  a 


boomler  appearance  in  the  current  quarter 
than  it  did  in  the  January-March  period 
The  hrst  quarter  jump  in  GNP  would  have 
been  even  larger  11  it  had  not  been  tor  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  inventory  accumulation 
declined  from  $9  2  billion  in  the  fotirth  quar- 
ter to  $3  9  billion  in  the  hrst  Inventory  ac- 
cumtilation  Is  expected  to  accelerate  m  the 
second  quarter  and  this  lactor  alone  will 
provide  considerable  stimulation  to  business 
activity. 

Factory  output,  as  reflected  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  industrial  production  index  actually 
declined  slightly  In  January  and  February 
after  hitting  a  peak  of  164  0  m  December. 
and  has  shown  only  a  partial  recovery  to 
163  5  in  March  This  softness  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector,  however,  l.irnely  reflected 
temporary  lactirs 

Factory  output  m  tlie  .■\pril-June  period 
should  show  a  fairly  substantial  rise  Detroit 
has  boosted  its  assembly  schedtiles  lor  April 
and  further  additions  may  be  forthcoming'  in 
May  and  June  Steel  output,  already  running; 
at  a  record  rate,  should  lontimie  tu  rise  as 
metal  users  add  to  their  strike-liedge  inven- 
tories. The  resumption  111  the  ouljjm  0!  cop- 
per will  help  swell  tlie  overall  production 
figures 

The  pickup  m  i  .jiisumer  spending  shcnild 
add  further  10  industri.il  .iclivity.  Invents. ry 
ratios  m  distribution  channels  are  now  rela- 
tively low  Manufacturers,  inerefore,  .ire 
again  in  a  position  lo  Ixkjsi  ;)roductioii  r.iies 
for  consumer  goods 

Since  much  of  the  biir  increase  in  personal 
income  in  the  hrst  quarter  w.is  attnbut.ible 
to  boosts  in  the  st.itut:)rv  inlniinum  watte 
and  in  .Social  .Secur.ty  benefits— which  m 
turn  provided  the  wherewithal  tor  the  con- 
sumer spending  spurt-  :t  is  widely  assumed 
that  incomes  will  show  .1  iinicii  smaller  rise 
in  the  current  quarter  However.  I  believe 
that  the  .'^econd  qu.irter  t-aln  m  personal  in- 
come will  not  be  l.ir  short  of  that  recorded 
in  the  first  quarter  Rising  industrial  activity 
should  result  in  more  cmnlovment.  .' miter 
working  hours  and  more  overtime  thus  en- 
tailing blBKer  paychecks  As  .t  result  cr.n- 
sumers  are  likely  to  liave  ample  purcha.-int: 
l)Ower  to  continue  their  .=  pendlnc  spree  diir- 
me    the   Apnl-June   pericxi 

Beyond  that  point,  however,  the  prospects 
are  considerably  less  {avor;ibIe  In  the  first 
place,  because  GNP  is  rising  at  the  annual 
rate  of  10  per  cent  in  the  tirst  half  (f  the 
year  16  percent  after  disallowing  the  effects 
of  higher  prices),  the  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy's resovirces  simply  will  not  permit  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  excessive  pace.  For  one 
thing  we  don't  have  the  necessary  labor 
force. 

In  addition,  that  rale  of  crowth  in  '^-.e 
economy's  activity  is  certain  to  increase  the 
demand  for  credit  at  a  time  when  the  mone- 
tary authorities  are  committed  to  restrain 
the  growth  in  the  supplv  of  credit  If  we  are 
to  assume  that  the  Federal  Government  defi- 
cit will  not  be  reduced  signiflcTntly.  then  the 
government's  demand  tor  credit  is  fjoiiie  to 
he  enormous. 

.■\n  inadequ.'ite  supply  of  credit  In  rel:ition 
to  demand  .ilmost  invariably  has  a  negative 
effect  on  the  spending  of  the  non-eovern- 
ment  'ectors.  usually  after  a  six-*o-!iine 
month  time  lag.  Again  itssumlnE  that  Con- 
gress will  not  enact  the  legislatloii  itecessarv 
to  reduce  the  deftcit,  the  crisis  atmosphere 
in  the  lire.i  of  international  payments  and 
gold  seems  certain  to  recur  with  an  adverse 
effect  on  confidence  here  and  abroad. 

Congressional  dallying  with  fiscal  policy 
legislation  has  already  done  a  lot  of  damage. 
It  has  permitted  an  inflationary  boom  to  get 
under  way  and  that  maladjustment  has  to  be 
corrected  later  on.  It  has  alreadv  caused  the 
monettry  authorities  to  lay  the  base  for 
severe  tension  in  credit  markets.  It  has  caused 
one  gold  crisis  and  -jmethinc  ne.ir  chaos 
m  the  international  monetary  ..rea  :~  im- 
pending unless  proper  fiscal  action  is  tiken 
verv.  ■'•erv  soon. 


REGIONAL    SOIL    CONSERVATION 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
way.s  lileased  to  learn  of  positive  efforts  in 
Federal-State-local  cooperation.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  impre.s.sive  cooperative 
effort  between  New  York  State  and  the 
Federal  Clovernment  m  developiriR  re- 
gional resource  developmeiit  boards  to 
brins  various  agencies  tot-'ether  to  study 
the  very  important  ijroblem  of  soil  and 
v.ater  con.servation.  In  particular,  I  am 
.speakinu  of  the  New  York  State  river 
basin  studies  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
catalyst  for  construction  of  reservoirs 
for  flood  control,  mr.niciiial  water  supply. 
Ijollution  conti'ol.  irrigation,  and  recrea- 
tion, as  well  as  foi  Ihe  identilication  of 
areas  best  suited  for  auricultui'e,  liiith- 
ways,  and  ijarks 

I  am  particularly  coiicerned  with  the 
iit^d  to  minimize  water  pollution  prob- 
lems in  .smaller  rivers  and  streams  during 
l)eriods  of  droui'ht  as  well  as  the  need 
for  con.stniction  of  leserve  water  facili- 
ties in  I'ural  areas  m  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture industrial  and  roinmunity  ttrowth 
needs.  Together  with  10  New  York  Mem- 
bers of  Coivtre.'-s.  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  2308.  10  deal  with  these  two  problems 
111  particular 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  proposed  lecisla- 
tion  •>vin  be  enacted  so  tliat  additional 
Federal  a.s.sistance  will  be  available  to 
New  York  State  and  other  States  to  im- 
plement i)lans  such  as  that  v.hich  may  be 
.submitted  by  the  Westoi'n  New  York 
State  Ri'cer  Basin  Study. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  tliat  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "New  York  Plan  lor  Water." 
written  by  the  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Con.sei'vation  De- 
liartmcnt.  Francis  W.  Monlanari,  and 
Wallace  L.  .'\nder.son.  the  State  conserva- 
tioinst,  and  litiblishcd  in  the  Department 
of  Apriculture  [jublication  "Soil  Con- 
.servation," be  jjiinted  in  the  Rfxord.  The 
article  discus.ses  in  some  detail  the  splen- 
did efforts  Ijemu  made  m  New  Ytu'k 

Theie  beinc  no  ob.icction.  the  article 
■A'as  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  liie  Record. 
as  follows: 

.\F.W    '^'ORK    PlANR    Ton    WATER'     IJFCIONAI,    Rf- 

sotJRCF   Dkvfiopmfnt  Bo-\Rns   Bring   .^c.fn- 

<  ir.S   TOCFTHFR    IN    .'^TI-DIFS    (  F    RtVFt!    BASINS 

(By  Francis  \V  Montanarl  :tnd  Wallace  L. 
-•\ndersoii  1 

New  Yurkers,  pressed  bv  'IjC  (ir  , tight  vears 
,1  1962-66.  are  taking  a  searching  look  at 
their  river  basins  and  organizinc  forces  to 
plan  the  development  <.f  their  extennve 
water  re^-ources 

In  1959.  the  I'empor.iry  State  Cimnv.s- 
sion  on  W.'iter  Resources  Pl'inning  re- 
p'lrted  "The  most  productive  approach  to  ihe 
.'State's  water-resource  iiroblems  can  be  ac- 
complished -hrough  State-Federal  coonern- 
•ion  ■     Now.   Federal   .md   State   agencie- 

are  cooperating  on  river  ha'-in  studies  coher- 
ing a!mo-t  the  entire  State 

The  State  Water  Resources  Conmii^slon 
represents  State  interest^  by  including  mem- 
r^ers  from  State  Departments  ::f  C  -nserva- 
•lon.  Transportati.'.'n.  Agriculture  and  Mar- 
kets, Health.  Commerce.  Law.  and  the  Office 
for  L:jcal  Government.  The  Division  (  f  Water 
Resources  is  the  commi'. -ion's  'echnical  .'■erv- 
ice  arm  ir.  ri'er  bp.sin  studies 

The  U  S  Department  tif  Agriculture  partic- 
ipates in  river  basin  studies  throtigh  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  with  the  (  -pe-'ttion  of 
■he  Economic  Research  .Service.  F:irest  Serv- 
ice, and  other  agencies  as  appropriate 
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STUDIES  IN  PROCRr»S 

r*u  -tud.es.  one  on  the  Genesee  River 
Ba  1. 1  and  one  on  the  Susriuehanna  River 
BLsln.  wl  1  result  in  reeirnmendJtlons  for  the 
oonstructlin  of  water-rosource  projects  AUn 
\inclerAHy  nre  n  North  Atlantic  Beglonai 
Study  ind  nn  Ohio  River  Bisln  Study,  which 
w'.il  result  m  iraniewi>rlc  plnns  !"r  these 
two  streams 

A  Western  New  Yorlt  River  Bnslns  Study, 
now  in  the  beginning  stai?e.  will  identify 
specific  projects  m  it^  recomnnfndatlons. 
Under  a  cfmperiitlve  agreement  wiw  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  W.iter  Resources  will  reimburse 
SCS  »44  000  in  order  t^p  accelerate  the  studies 
to  meet  schedules  for  a  completed  conipre- 
hfiiMve  w  iipr-resource  plan  established  by 
the  division  The  money  will  be  used  to  make 
ups'rp;im  reservoir  site  UivetUorles  .ind  .ost 
estlm.ite.s  and  to  do  field  surveys  of  flood  and 
drainage  problems 

Other  studies  are  being  conducted  jointly 
by  interstate  or  Federal-State  i-ommls!^ons 
or  committees  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin, 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  the  New  England 
River  Basins,  and  a«  part  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Program 

ROLE    OF    CONSERVATION    DlSTRIC-tS 

Tbe  St.'Ue  recognizes  the  importance  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  as  a 
means  of  including  local  people  In  resource 
planning  In  turn,  the  districts  encourage 
'- Minty  governments  to  request  the  State 
Water  Resources  Commlssltpn  to  form  re- 
i:l mal  water-resources  planning  and  devel- 
opment boards.  Sl\  such  boards,  represent- 
ing J4  of  the  '12  counties  in  the  Stale,  have 
been  organized   since   1960 

A  regional  w.iivr-resources  planning  .%nd 
aevelopment  bfutrd  formulates  a  compre- 
hensive plan  which  identifies  projects  eco- 
nimlcally  justified  for  development  and  out- 
lines possible  means  a  ;lnincing  and  man- 
aging them  The  board  uses  basin  studies  as 
I  guide  IT  .ipplyini;  plans  suggested  by  the 
V  S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.S. 
Dep.irtment   if  .Agriculture. 

The  Bond  s  personnel  .ind  its  legal  engi- 
neerings md  .ither  services  come  from  the 
commission.  throii.jh  the  Division  of  Water 
Resources  ^>f  the  State  Conservation  Depart- 
.•nent  The  c<nintles  involved  pav  25  percent 
>:  the  ci:st  of  tlie  study,  and  the  State  pays 
the  balance. 

*    VARIETY    OF    INTERESTS 

Five  of  the  seven  board  members  represent 
.1  -.peeilic  interest,  such  .is  agriculture,  lii- 
dusiry.  public  water  suppiy  intinictpal  c<ir- 
pi  rations,  md  outdcmr  recreation,  and  two 
ire  members-at-large 

For  example  -m  the  Er.e-Nia^ara  Basin 
Buard  m  western  New  York,  .igrlcuiture  Is 
represented  by  Wendell  Call,  4  to*n  super- 
.:-.or  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Genesee 
Canity  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dls- 
•nct  Many  dedicated  men.  like  Mr  Call,  .ire 
investing  much  time  and  energy  toward  in- 
suring wise  use  of  the  State  s  water  resources 

Sou  and  water  conservation  districts  and 
regional  water-resouree  planning  and  devel- 
ooment  boards  complement  each  other  Dls- 
tncts  give  information  and  support  to  the 
lx.>ards  and  he.p  insure  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  agricultural  interests  1:1  the  fin  tl 
plans  As  m  example,  seven  districts  m  the 
South  Ceii'ral  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Project  recently  helped  supply 
the  petition  for  establishing  the  Eastern 
-iusquehinna  Re^l.^nal  Planning  Board.  This 
:)oard   is  now  est  ibUshed 

Local  governments  and  State  and  Federal 
agencies  are  anxious  to  convert  these  plans 
to  action  The  result  will  be  construction  ol 
reservoirs  for  flciod  control,  municipal  water 
■.upply  pollution  control,  irrigation,  and  rec- 
reation; the  Identification  of  areas  best  suited 
for  agriculture,  highways,  and  parks,  the 
enlargement  or  stabilization  of  channels  for 
flood  Control,  navigation,  drainage,  or  sedi- 


ment reduction,  .md  the  proper  use  and  m.in- 
agement  if  land  to  reduce  erosion  and  fltMXls 
and  to  Insure  proper  use  of  i.iiid  resources. 
The  plan  also  will  point  out  the  needs  for 
new  State  and  possibly  Federal  legislation 
for  action  programs 

Although  anxious  I.or  action  programs  to 
begin.  New  Yorkers  iire  convinced  that  .ade- 
quate and  proper  planning  Is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  most  economical  and  wise  use  of 
each  dollar  spent 


THK  NEED  TO  REDUCE  .AMERICAN 
TROOPS  IN  EUROPE 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  for  2  years 
the  di.stlnKui.shed  majority  leader.  Sen- 
atar  Mansfield,  has  been  advcx^ating  a 
u'ladual  reduction  m  the  number  of 
American  troops  stationed  in  Europe. 
Resolutions  expres,sing  the  .sen.se-of-the- 
Senate  on  thi.'^  question  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mansfielh  m  the  89th 
Conirress  and  aeain  m  the  yoth  Conaress. 
Both  resolutions  attracted  many  cospon- 
sors  and  in  .'\pnl  and  May  of  last  year,  a 
combined  .subcommittee  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  lield  hear- 
ings on  Senator  Mansfield's  Senate  Res- 
olution 49.  urfiini;  a  '  .substantial  reduc- 
tion" in  our  permanent  European  force 

In  testimony  before  the  .■subcommittee 
former  Secretary  of  Defen.se  McNamara 
.-.tated  that  a  proposal  for  tFie  redeploy- 
ment of  a  number  of  American  units  had 
been  presented  to  our  NATO  allies  Pend- 
mu  approval,  it  was  expected  that  the  re- 
deployment of  these  trcxips  to  the  United 
States  would  besin.  m  Secretary  Mc- 
Namaras  words,  'Soon  after  January  1, 
1968.  '  That  a|)[)roval  was  soon  forth- 
coming but  the  redeployment  is  only  now 
beeinninii  According  to  informed  esti- 
mates. It  will  involve  34,000  military  per- 
sonnel and  less  than  20,000  dependents — - 
out  of  a  statinenng  total  of  nearly  600,000 
militai-y  and  civilian  personnel  now  sta- 
tioned in  Europe. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  distint;uished  majority 
leader  who  is  the  principal  .sponsor  of 
the  resolution,  this  redeployment  of  only 
34.000  troops  does  not  meet  the  test  of 
•'substantial  reduction"  as  called  for  in 
Senate  Resolution  49. 

I  was  very  mteitsted.  therefore,  in  the 
action  last  week  i3f  the  distinuu'shed  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri  dur  nu  the 
debate  on  the  military  procurement  bill. 
The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Symington  once  again  questions  the  wis- 
dom of  maintaininij  large  numbeis  of 
.American  troops  on  the  European  con- 
tinent— along  with  a  substantial  number 
of  dependents  I  want  to  praise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.soun  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  those  Senators  who  lomed 
m  the  enlightening  colloquy  that  followed 
for  keeping  this  vital  issue  before  Con- 
ure.«s  and  the  .American  public.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  wise  counsel  has  not  been 
heeded 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  with 
the  democracies  of  Western  Europe  in 
shambles  and  a  Communist  menace 
threatening  the  continent,  the  United 
States  loined  with  its  allies  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  provide 
ror  the  cumm  >n  defense  of  Europe  The 
establisiiment  of  satellite  L;ove' r.mont.s 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Berlin  blockade, 


and  the  threat  of  Communist  subversion 
within  the  Western  democracies  them- 
selves— these  were  the  circumstances 
surroundin;.;  the  American  mililaiy  com- 
mitment in  postwar  Europe. 

It  is  a  commiinien:  the  United  States 
has  honored  tally  and  will  continue  to 
honoi  I'll  fact.  Mr  President,  the  United 
states  IS  the  only  member  of  NATO  to  so 
honor  irs  obi.i;ations  We  iiavt  iim.iined 
steadfast  where  others  h'^ve  four.d  it 
ci  nvenient  to  lieciue 

Tlie  question.  Mr  Presidi  nt.  is  whether 
the  m.^intenance  of  350.000  military  per- 
.sonnel.  accompanied  by  well  over  200.000 
dependents,  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
and  essential  ingredient  of  ^hat  com- 
mitment? I  think  not 

The  .A-ssistant  Secretary  of  Defen.se  loi 
International  Security  .Affairs.  Paul 
Warlike,  speaking  on  '  The  Future  uf 
NATO  ■  pointed  out 

The  validity  and  credibility  of  the  US 
commitment  to  collective  .security  In  Europe 
Is  not  a  matter  \\hlch  depends  now  or 
would  depend  In  the  luture  on  the  .specific 
level  of  U  S  troops  maintained  In  Europe  at 
.mv  one  time 

.And  the  tormer  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Robert  McNamara.  testifjiinK  on  the 
1969  deten.se  budget,  exi)ressed  a  similar 
view  when  he  .said: 

The  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
•ulfill  Its  obligations  1  In  NATOi  .should  no 
i  inger  be  in  question,  quite  apart  irom  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  partlcul.ir  numbfr 
of  U  .S    troops  on  the  ground. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
statements  is.  I  ihlnk.  jjcrfectly  clear 
Not  only  is  it  not  essential  that  we 
maintain  350.000  troops  m  Europe,  it  is 
even  less  essential  that  250.000  civilian 
personnel  are  also  boinc  maintained  at 
a  (.ireat  cost  to  American  taxpayers  and  to 
the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  to 
any  interested  observer  that  the  whole 
environment  of  Europe  has  chanced 
drastically  since  the  ominous  events  of 
1949  and  1950  With  American  economic 
assistance,  and  under  the  protective 
shield  of  American  forces,  the  Western 
European  nations  have  recovered  and 
prospered  Today  they  are  capable  of 
more  fully  meeting  the  economic  cost  of 
European  defense — a  cost  which  the 
United  States  lias  been  forced  to  bear 
almost  sin';lehandedly  for  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  a  century. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  thaw  "  m  Ea.-tern  Europe. 
The  nationalistic  .sentiments  of  the 
.-atellite  countries  have  reasserted  them- 
selves as  we  are  witnessing  todiy  in 
Czeciioslovakia  The  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  to  be  sure,  remain  communistic, 
but  the  specter  of  a  monolith  centrally 
directed  from  Mo.scow  has  riiminisiied 
The  possibility  of  dealing  with  tiie  in- 
dividual nations  of  Eastern  PTurope  is 
opening  before  us.  If  we  act  wisely.  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  may  pierce  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

In  short,  the  Europe  of  1968  is  very 
different  from  tb.e  Europe  of  1948  and 
even  \ery  different  from  the  Europe  ol 
1958  Today  tiiere  is  little  likelihood  of 
a  Russian  military  attack  against  West- 
em  Europe  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the    tinderbox   situation    that   prevailed 
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m  t!ie  Inte   I940's  and  early   1950'k  and 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  NATO. 

Tlie  maintenance  of  350.000  American 
([■oops — plus  dependent.s — on  tiie  Euro- 
pi  an  Contmei.t  has  become,  in  effect,  a 
symbolic  •-;esture.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
an  all  too  costly  symbol 

Do  we  need  to  maintain  600.000  Amer- 
icans m  Europe  to  convince  both  friend 
and  foe  alike  that  the  United  States  re- 
spects its  obliiiations  to  the  mutual  de- 
lense  of  Europe'?  Again.  I  think  not.  With 
uur  !  really  increa.<;ed  airlift  capability, 
estimated  to  be  10  times  as  great  in  early 
1970  as  it  was  m  1960.  Europe  is  only 
liour.-  away.  Large  numbers  of  American 
tioop.s  could  be  i)ernianently  reassigned 
to  the  United  States  and  still  be  rede- 
ployed in  Europe  on  short  notice  if  the 
need  arises. 

We  have  managed  ourselves  into  a 
l>osition.  ironically,  where  it  is  now  more 
likely  that  our  European  friends,  even 
more  than  our  enemies,  need  this  con- 
(  rete  evidence  of  America's  commitment. 
Tliat.  indeed,  is  a  .sad  commentary. 

The  iiolnical-military  situation  clearly 
i  alls  for  a  leapprai.sal  of  America's  Euro- 
pean posture  There  ih.  in  addili.on.  a  ver>- 
I  oinpelling  economic  argument  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  level  of  American  troops. 
'The  very  unfavorable  balance  of  j^ay- 
ments  and  the  resulting  gold  drain  have 
L>cu.sed  attention  on  the  cost  of  main- 
t. lining  our  tro.>ps.  I.xact  cost  figures  are 
eui.ssitied.  Nevertheless,  educated  esti- 
mates iiidica((>  that  the  cost  is  nearly 
s2  0  billion  annually,  with  the  net  foreign 
exchange  cost  aijproximately  S800  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  newspapers  daily  carry 
the  statements  of  European  central 
bankers  clamoring  lor  America  to  meas- 
ure up  to  Its  liscal  and  monetary  respon- 
.-ibilities  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  At  the  same  time  that  these  voices 
1  xhort  the  United  States  to  put  its  house 
in  order,  their  'overnmcnts  have  failed 
tn  ease  the  pressure  on  our  balance-of- 
ijayments  deficit  by  assuming  a  greater 
share  of  their  own  defen.se  costs.  This 
ronlradiction  was  pointed  up  by  former 
Secretary  .McNamara  when  he  noted  that 
Wesl-ern  European  nations  seem  to  feel 
that — 

On  the  one  liand  tliere  .-hould  be  no  dimi- 
nution in  L'S,  forces,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  responsibility  for  meeting  the  ba!- 
ince-of-paymenls  deficit  raused  by  .'^uch 
l.trge  scale  continuing  U.S.  deployments  in 
Europe  is  none  of  Europe's  art  air. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  United  States  would  welcome  sugges- 
tions from  our  allies  on  how  to  meet  this 
pressing  problem,  .^ince  rs  .solution  cannot 
he  further  postponed 

T'nose  suggestions  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. We  can  no  longer  wait.  The  re- 
cent announcement  that  more  than  50.- 
000  reservists  will  be  called  up  in  the  next 
few  months  provides  an  added  measure 
of  urgency  The  time  to  i;ct  is  now.  All 
indications  are  that  the  Senate  is  pre- 
pared to  .support  a  strategic  redeploy- 
ment and  planned  reduction  of  American 
'roops  and  supporting  personnel. 

.An  increasing  share  of  the  costs  and 
sacrifices  necessary  to  provide  European 
defen.se  must  be  borne  by  those  who  bene- 
fit from  it  most — our  European  friends 
themselves. 


VIVA  SENATOR  YARBOROUGH  IN 
HIS  CONTINUED  EFFORTS  FOR 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  .Jersey.  Mr 
President,  a  very  interesting  eonferenee. 
.sponsored  by  the  Southwest  Educational 
Development  Laboratory,  was  held  m 
Austin.  Tex.,  last  week.  This  National 
Conference  n  Educational  Opportuni- 
ties for  Mexican- Americans  gave  the 
.standing-room-only  conference  partici- 
pants the  opportunity  to  review  and  dis- 
cuss recent  legislation  relating  to  educa- 
tion of  the  Mexican-American:  .see  and 
hear  demonstrations  of  current  pro- 
grams. The  presentations  included  in- 
dications of  effectiveness,  descriptions  of 
environmental  conditions  and  population 
characteristics  of  school  and  community. 
and  administrative  practices:  identify  in- 
stitutions presently  concentrating  on 
education  of  the  Mexican-American  and 
to  determine  the  means  each  is  u.sing  to 
approach  the  task:  identify  areas  of  criti- 
cal need  in  order  to  gne  direction  to 
planning  programs  to  meet  immediate 
needs,  moving  toward  accomplishment  ot 
long-range  objectives 

No  conference  on  Mexicun-.Aiiierican 
education  would  be  complete  without  tiie 
man  who  has  assumed  the  leadership 
and  responsibility  in  the  Senate  tor  mak- 
ing these  programs  a  reality,  my  distin- 
guished collea'iue  the  senior  Senat  iv 
from  Texas,  Ralph  Yareorough. 

Senatcr  Yarborouch.  in  his  eloquent 
manner,  delivered  the  closing  address  at 
the  conference  and.  in  .so  doing,  collated 
the  notes  taken  in  the  discu,s,Mon  groui:)s, 
with  the  visual  images  Irom  the  excel- 
lent demonstration  programs  .md  'he 
unresolved  questions  raised  in  t'ne  coffee 
breaks,  and  cnallenged  the  ci;nfcrces  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  our  bilin- 
gual communities  acro.ss  the  country.  We 
are  finally  realizing  that  the  teaching 
of  Spanish.  French.  German.  Chinese, 
and  Yiddish  as  the  bridge  10  the  oflicial 
language  of  English  is  not  enough.  We 
are  now  convinced  that  we  must  ac- 
tually teach  portions  of  the  .^^chool  cur- 
riculum concur  rently  in  different  lan- 
guages. This  is  true  bilingual  education. 
Senator  Yarborouch,  in  his  address. 
put  it  this  way : 

It  IS  the  teachers  in  the  clasj^rooms — not 
the  guns  on  the  b.ittleneld.s — that  made  the 
greatness  oi  .America  The  strength  and 
greatness  of  .Anienci  :s  inea.'^ured  by  the 
Ideals  of  the  civilization  which  you  liistill 
in  the  children  of  America  the  .■strength  of 
America  does  not  He  m  the  devastation 
rained  on  the  people  oi  other  continents 
by    our    explosive    chemicals 

The  rarryine  out  (.t  ,.  biliii3U;-l  etiuc.it icn 
Idea  will  mean  an  America  where  the  people 
understand  each  other.  Until  every  .American 
can  understand  the  l.mcuage  with  every  oilior 
.Ameri?an  v.e  will  have  a  basic  weakner^.s  m 
our  .'^ocietv.  When  <-vprv  American  under- 
stands e'-erv  other  .Anicric.n.  then  we  will 
have  a  .'^ironcer  .America.  .1  diluted  .America. 
a   forward-niovinc;   .Anierira 

Let  us  continue  to  listen,  and  let  us  teach 
all  of  society  to  do  so 

>,!r.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Senator  Y.^r- 
BOROUuH  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Educational  Opportunities  for  the 
Mexican-American  be  reprinted  in  the 
Reccro  at  this  time  so  that  we  can  have 
the  benefit  of  his  latest  remarks  on  this 
vital  education  issue. 


Mr  President,  this  conference  was  a 
testimonial  to  the  excitement  that  Sena- 
tor Y'^RBOl:nr;;H  lui.s  gt  nerat-d  hv  urging 
the  pa.ssai-'e  and  funding  of  the  Bilingual 
Kducat  on  Act  I  was  iilea.scd  to  .10111  m 
(■os;-onsonng  that  legislation,  and  1  cer- 
tiiinly  .loiii  him  in  urging  a  greater  iii)- 
pro;>riat!on  lor  one  of  our  most  iinpor- 
•..uit  (  ducation  i..iogr:tms — bilingual  (du- 
.•  It, on 

Ti.ir.'  being  no  ob.ii  ctioii  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  loliow.s- 

I  F.^CIilNl.    .SoelKIY    How     io    I.l.'ill  N 

Ex:'erpts  Irom  address  of  .SenaDr  Hai  hh  W 
YAKi)..Roe(;M    belore    the    National    Coiifor- 
L.ice  on  EdiU'.itional  Opponunita'S  lor  the 
Mexican-America:!,  sponsored    by   the   L)  S 
omce  of  KdUL-atioii  .md  t.ic  '^uutliwest  Edu- 
eaiioiial   Development   Lib.iratory.    Aii;.tin, 
Tex  ,  April  26.  C.mmodore  Perry  Hotel ) 
Thank  you   and   good  evening    It's  both  a 
jileasure  and  a}i   inspiration   to  be  here  this 
.■\ouiiig  with  .so  m  aiy  friends,  some  of  w'hom 
I    know    .iiKl    .some   of    whom    I    li.ivi'    vet   11 
ineei 

So;iie  I. me  ago  some.yiie  in.idc  a  liu!norou,s 
..:).t,ervaiiou  about  liow  10  improve  bociety. 
He  said-:  "If  one  ouUi  only  teacli  the  voters 
iiow  to  talk  and  t:ie  politicians  how  to  listen. 
.^o::ietv  would  be  quite  civilized" 

By  repeating  thai,  I  do  not  intend  to  offend 
,i:iv  voters  nor  polil.ic!a:is  who  may  be  pre.s- 

<  nl 

I  rcjieat  it  because  It  is  relevant,  because 
lu  the  case  ol  t.ie  Mexican-American  minor- 
ity m  this  couiitrv.  the  rest  ol  sx-iety  hn.s  not 
yet  letrned  to  liMen.  And  until  .ill  ol  us 
iearn  to  listen  to  what  Is  being  said,  we  are 
not  going  to  see  improvement  ol  tucir  cdu- 
i  ational  opportunities  or  of  any  other  oppor- 
•  unities 

I  think  n  i.s  fale  to  say.  though,  that  we 
.lave  come  .1  long  way  in  the  last  lew  years 
uward  securing  better  cducat.on..!  opportu- 
iiilies  lor  our  .Mexic  iii-Ainerican  students 
Slowly,  this  couiury  is  beginning  to  listen. 
The.'e  i>.  now  an  Interagency  Commit  ti'e  on 
Me.x.caa-American  allairs  in  Washington 
whose  purpr,.se  ;t  is  to  assure  that  FeJoral 
i;rograrii-.  arc  reicung  Me.xic  .ii-Anienr.:iis. 

The  Uepartnient  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  ha.s  sworn  m  a  Special  Advl.sory 
Committee  on  Mc.xican-Amencan  Education. 
V,  ho.-e  purpose  it  1.^  to  make  reciimmendations 
t.)  the  Coniml.ssoner  of  Education. 

The  Oflire  ot  Education  has  a  jiennantnt 
Me.xic.in-Anienc.in  Education  Unit. 

The  Bllingu.o  Education  Act  lias  becoine  a 
: , ,  w 

.■%iKl.  for  the  p.tst  three  tiav.s.  the  Office 
of  Education  in  concert  with  the  .Southwest 
Educitional  Development  Laboratory  has 
sponsored  this  Conference, 

We  are  learning  10  listen  .ind  we  iiave 
come  a  long  way.  The  corollary,  of  (0ur.se. 
is  obvious:  We  still  liave  a  longer  way  to 
go  than  the  dist:ince  we  have  conic,  .iiid  a  lot 
more   n   hear: 

.As  of  1960.  Mexican- American  educational 
achievement  in  Colorado.  California  and 
Texas  was  LESS  than  that  of  any  other  croup 
m   1950' 

As  of  I960,  fifty  per  rent  of  the  Mexican- 
American  population  in  the  same  three  states 
liad  less  thim  an  eighth  grade  education. 

In  Texas,  forty  per  cent  r^f  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  were  found  to  be  func- 
tionally illiterate. 

These  statistics  give  some  indication  as  to 
how  nnich  work  is  yet  to  be  done— they  are 
.-t;'tistics  of  quantity.  But  quality  is  a  big 
lactor  we  need  to  look  at  as  well. 

In  the  area  of  bilingual  education -~..nd  by 
that  I  mean  true  tailingua;  education:  not 
just  the  teaching  of  say.  -Spanish  as  the 
bridge  to  the  official  language  of  English- 
but  activelv  teaching  portions  of  the  school 
curriculum  concurrer.tlv  In  two  languages: 
in    the    area    of    bilingual    education.    ;t   can 
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safely  be  s-Ud  thnt  there  Is  little  qu&ltty  now 
evident  In  Amencii 

At  present  Under  Titles  I  and  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  -secondary  Edi.n'ation  Act 
there  may  be  ns  many  as  twenty-five  "begin- 
nings" uf  blllniifUiil  pro^r.inis  but  nianv  nf 
these  Are  of  questionable  quality,  and  none 
of  them  approach  true,  model  bilingual 
elTorts 

But  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  li  not 
suffering  just  from  a  derth  of  quality  pro- 
grams to  fund.  It  too  Is  suffering  from  quan- 
tltv  When  we  passed  the  Act.  we  author- 
ized tne  ftpproprl.itlon  of  $is  million  for  the 
fl.scal  veitr  1968— hut  nu  funds  were  .ipprn- 
prl.ited  Thirty  million  are  authiirUed  for 
the  1  omlng  fiscal  year — 1969  But  the.  Ad- 
ministration lias  requested  only  15  million. 
one  dollar  out  of  six!' 

Currently,  programs  lunded  under  other 
Titles  uf  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  .ire  .ilding  niilv  iboiit  142  000  ut 
the  UTtal  of  some  three  million  children  who 
need  help  In  bilingual  education  If  the  new 
law  were;  fully  funded  at  »,10  million  It  would 
be  possible  to  aid  21.5  000  more  children — 
still   .1  (Irofi  m   the  bui-ket 

If  the  Administration  li.is  Us  way-  and  I 
intend  to  see  to  It  that  It  does  not — only 
35  000  more  children  will  be  helped  during 
the  next  year  throueh  passage  uf  this  law- 
a  goal  ihim  can  barelv  qiuilify  as  nn  attempt 
to  pay  Up  service  to  the  great  need  that  ex- 
ists 11  nd  I  choose  mv  metaphor  consciously 
The  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  l.s  such  patent  tokenism  that  if  it 
were  currency  it  wou'j  be  printed  on  tlKSue 
p.iper  The  words  uf  Wlll:am  Shakespeare 
seem  ippronrlate  trt  describe  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budgets  inaction  '  They  have  been  at  a 
great  fe.ist  of  languages,  -ind  stolen  the 
scraps  ■ 

My  observations  so  far  indicate.  I  think, 
that — with  the  exception  .>f  the  Admlnls- 
tratliins  request  for  funding  of  the  Bilingual 
Educuion  Act— the  Federal  Government  has 
moved  f  jrwurd  In  the  .irea  of  provldlne  bet- 
ter educational  opportunities  for  Mexican- 
Americans  .\  framework  a  foundation,  has 
beet!  provided  upon  which  Improvement  ci\n 
rest 

But  'he  leal  [ob  the  Initiative  remains — 
as   It   should — it  the  State   and   local   levels 

The  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Sur- 
^.ev  -the  <o-called  Coleman  Report — com- 
pleted m  1966.  vlelds  some  very  Interesting 
Information  ;-oncerning  the  status  of  the 
Mexican-.\meriLMn  children  In  our  .schools 
These  findings.  I  suggest  have  particular 
relevance  tor  local  school  superintendents 
and  teachers 

It  was  found,  fcr  instance,  that  the 
elementary  ind  secondary  school  level  Mex- 
lcan-.^merlcan  students  llMng  m  the  same 
county  as  .^nglo  English  speaking  students 
had  less  volumes  per  pupil  in  the  school 
library  fewer  programs  for  t.he  especially 
skilled  ind  tilented.  fewer  programs  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  fewer  .state  .tnd 
regionally  -ccredsted  fchools  And  less  access 
to  free  kindergartens  ind  nursery  schools 
than  did   .Anglo  students 

The  findings  -oncerning  kindergarten 
seem  "o  have  particular  relev.ince  because 
the  Report  suggests  that  those  Mexican- 
.\merican  students  who  attended  kindergar- 
ten tend  to  .ichleve  better  than  those  who 
did  not 

The  maior  finding  of  the  report,  overall. 
WIS  that  family  taockground  and  involve- 
ment In  a  child's  education  was  the  most 
imoortant  single  factor  in  .ifTecting  a  child's 
achievement  in  school  As  for  Mexican- 
American  family  Involvement,  however.  It 
was  found  that  Its  efTect  was  small,  com- 
pared to  the  English  speaking  Anglo  majority. 
•-ujgesting  perhaps,  that  for  same  reason 
M?xic  Ill-Amor  c  in  pareii's  ire  unable  'n 
translate  their  Interest  Into  practices  which 
re-'nf  jrce  their  child's  achievement  It  Is  my 
belief  that  their  lack  is  due  to  the  language 
burner     "- 


It  would  seem  then,  that  local  schixils 
could  do  more  work  In  setting  up  outreach 
programs  to  InvoUc  the  pi-rents  of  Mexican- 
.Amerlcan  children  more  In  the  educational 
process 

Finally,  the  report  showed  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  Is  greater  for  Mexican- 
American  students  than  for  most  other 
minority  groups  us  well  as  for  the  .Anglo. 
English-speaking  students  In  short,  we  need 
better  trained  teachers  to  work  with  our 
student*  I  note  that  one  of  the  major  func- 
tions of  the  Bilingual  Education  .Act  is  to 
train  such  teachers  And  the  longer  we  put 
olT  that  trmnliH?.  the  worse  the  problem  l.s 
g  >ing  to  become  'You  know  it  t.ikes  at  least 
a  year  longer  to  tr.iin  a  tlllnsu.il  teacher  than 
a  monolingual  teacher,  and  that  extra  year 
Is  on  t  ip  of  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills  in 
the  foreign  language 

Hnally.  and  most  important,  all  of  us 
inu.st  reallye  that  when  we  address  our  at- 
tention to  the  ivsue 'I'f  Improving  the  educa- 
tional oppo'tunltles  of  Mexican-Americans. 
we  must  reilly  liMik  at  the  l.irger  i.vsues  upon 
which  this  depends  Not  only  must  we  strive — 
it  the  Federal  ritate  .md  hical  levels — to 
iinorove  educational  oppi^rtunltles.  but  we 
must  work  to  t-radlcate  poverty,  eliminate 
hunger  and  Ul-health.  improve  housing  con- 
tlltlons,  and  light  for  Increased  employment 
"ipportunltles  Education  is  but  one  strand 
4n  the  fabric  of  life— and  we  must  view  life 
.IS  a  whole  In  short,  let  us  be  way  of  becom- 
ing myopic  and  let  us  t-.ot  be  afraid  to 
channel  our  energies  t  >  all  areas  uf  need 

.And  let  us  continue  to  listen  and  let 
us  te.ich  all  r.f  s.->clety  to  dfws.j 

The  cirrylng  out  of  n  bilingual  education 
Idea  win  mean  .in  .Americi  where  the  people 
understind  each  other  Until  every  Amer- 
ican can  underst  ind  the  l.miiu.ige  with  every 
i-ther  .\merican  we  will  have  a  basic  weak- 
ness in  our  »<^lety  When  every  American 
■.inderstanda  every  other  American,  then 
ae  win  have  a  stmntter  America  .i  united 
\n>erlc»     i    forwnrd- moving    .America 

It  Is  the  teachers  in  the  classrooms — not 
The  guns  on  the  battlefields — that  make  the 
greatness  of  America  The  strength  and 
ereatness  ■>f  .America  is  measured  by  the 
Ideals  of  the  civilization  which  you  Instill  In 
the  children  of  .^merlca— the  strength  of 
-America  does  not  he  In  the  devastation 
rained  un  the  people  of  other  continents  by 
uur  explosive  chemicals 

Ours  Is  an  exciting  day  .As  the  late  John 
F  Kennedy  said  In  his  Inaugural  Address' 
"I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  would  ex- 
change places  with  any  other  people,  or  any 
■  'ther  feneration  The  energy,  the  faith,  the 
devotion  which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor 
will  light  our  country  and  all  who  serve 
it  .  and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can  truly 
light    the   world   " 

He  was  speaking  of  you — you  serve  the 
country  in  its  highest  public  service  calling. 
It  Is  the  teachers  :>t  our  nation  who  will 
light  those  fires  which  will  truly  light  rhe 
world  It  Is  In  the  wisdom  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  teachers  and  school  leaders  that 
our  hope  for  the  future  rests  If  you  suc- 
ceed.— our  clvlHzallon  flourishes  Your  Ideal- 
ism .ind  your  success  In  transmitting  those 
Ideals  to  the  youth  of  America  are  the  true 
guide  posts  of  our  future  greatness  or  the 
lack  of  it 

May   It    be   greatness! 
Ood  Bless  You 


A    VIEW    OF    PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 

FROM  3.000  milf:s  AW.AY 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr.  President,  it  is 
.somet'me.s  difficult  for  us  to  evaluate  an 
important  h'storic  development  if  we  are 
too  close  to  the  ."Situation  Most  Ameri- 
cans have  p-ai.Sfd  Pres  deiit  .Johnson's 
.selfless  decision  to  withdraw  from  Presi- 
dential politics  in  order  to  devote  him- 


-self  completely  to  the  search  for  na- 
tional unity  and  world  peace  But  now.  a 
respected  British  newspaper,  ttie  Londmi 
Daily  Mail,  has  come  up  with  a  pene- 
trating and  thouahttul  analysis  of  tne 
President'.s  derision  And  this  \it'w  fiuni 
Enu'land  makes  .some  points  that  have 
perhaps  been  overlooked  heie  in  Amer- 
ica 

The  article  Is  entitled  "This  Decision 
of  a  Great  Man."  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  few  statements  from  it ; 

Becriu.se  we  are  u^ed  to  polltlcliuis  decl;ir- 
ing  that  they  put  their  country  before  their 
party  and  Ulng  as  they  do  so.  we  throw  up 
.1  barrier  'if  scepticism  iiaalnst  ii  man  v,hn 
says  he  puts  his  country  before  himself,  and 
speaks  the  literal  truth 

He  was  doing  this  not  because  he  u.is 
tired  of  the  carefully  fostered  hatred  aiul 
abuse  with  which  he  has  been  showered 
but  because  of  the  solemn  regard  he  has  {.  r 
the  task  with  which  the  American  people 
entrusted  him  Ijv  the  largest  majority  '.:i 
America's  history 

"  .  .  Lyndon  Johnson  wa.s  a  Liberal  be- 
fore It  was  fashionable,  an  Integratlunisr 
m  the  face  of  his  political  and  person;ii 
danger  a  man  whose  origins  In  poverty 

l^.ad  given  him  an  unshakeable  sympathy  Ji,r 
those  who  slip  off  the  va-sily  wealthy  plateau 
of  American  enterprise 

His  place  In  American  history  In  secure 
When  the  dust  has  settled,  his  achievement 
will  be  seeti 

I  believe  that  we  can  all  eet  a  bettei 
iindeistandinE  of  President  .Johnsons 
decision  by  reading  this  newspaper  ar- 
ticle, written  from  the  perspective  of 
3.000  miles  away  Accordingly.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  the  article  in  t:ie 
Record. 

There  bemc  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  tlie  London  Dally  Mall,  Apr.  2,  19681 

This  Decision  of  ^  Great  Man 

I  By   Bernard   Levin: 

We  can  s.iy  one  thing  right  away:  ■  ;i 
Wednesday,  November  6,  Lyndon  Johnson  s 
overwhelmingly  predominant  feeling  will  b-' 
ono  at  relief. 

We  can  now  say  a  few  more  things. 

The  pigmies  who  have  domin.ited  t!ie  Brit- 
ish political  scene  for  so  long,  and  their 
Transatlantic  counterparts  now  fighting  fi  r 
the  crown,  have  conditioned  us  all  to  think- 
ing that  pettiness,  duplicity  and  self-regard 
are  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  the  po- 
litical life 

Because  we  have  forgotten  what  greatness 
IS  we  are  unable  to  admit  that  it  still  exist.s 
Because  largeness  of  stature  is  so  rare,  we  do 
not  recognise  it  when  it  is  before  our  eves 
Because  we  are  used  to  politicians  declarlni: 
that  they  put  their  country  before  their 
p.iTty.  and  lying  as  they  do  so,  we  throw  up  a 
barrier  of  scepticism  against  a  man  who  s.tvs 
he  puts  his  country  before  himself,  and 
speaks  the  literal  truth. 

When  President  Johnson  said:  'I  shall  not 
seek,  and  I  will  not  accept,  the  nomination  ot 
my  party,'  he  was  not  doing  a  Nasser';  he  w.i.- 
announcing  his  decision  to  step  voluntarily 
down  from  the  Job  of  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  world. 

HIS    CONCERN' 

He  was  doing  this  not  because  he  was  tired 
of  the  carefully  fostered  hatred  and  abuse 
with  which  he  has  been  showered  but  be- 
cause of  the  Solemn  regard  he  has  for  the  task 
With  which  the  .American  p>eople  entrusted 
him  by  the  largest  majority  In  America's 
history. 

For  so  huge  has  been  the  torrent  of  propa- 
ganda against  President  Johnson  and  the 
course  on  which  he  has  steered  America,  that 
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we  have  been  unable  to  understand  (quite 
.ipart  Irom  the  erlect  o!  those  who  made  It 
tlitir  business,  to  see  that  we  did  not  under- 
hand)   what  manner  ol   man  this  Is. 

Johnsi.n  V..IS  an  aiui-sestregationist  years 
before  John  Kennedy  hid  a  word  Ut  say  on 
the  subject  ot  the  Negro's  place  In  American 
life. 

Johnson  '.\as  J...seph  McCarthy's  bitter 
pjUtiCiil  enemy,  because  of  the  private  and 
patallc  harm  lli-it  tliat  evil  man  was  doing  to 
'lie  US.  when  John  Kennedy  w.is  on  the 
iriendliest  persfinal  and  iioluioal  terms  with 
McCarthy  and  Robert  Kennedy  wis  actually 
working  for  h.ni 

HIS    vvlVllMTHY 

Jjhnson's  mind  grasped  the  realities  of  In- 
Ifrnutlonal  power  e.irly  and  completely,  and 
lie  was  urging  Eisenhower  to  stand  firm  at 
!he  time  of  the  U-2  incident,  when  John 
Keiinedy  was  counsellliii;  the  contrary. 

Ihls  lb  not  to  belittle  the  man.  and  Prcsl- 
ilrnt.  Kennedy  became  But  Lyndon  Johnson 
W.IS  a  Liberal  bolore  It  was  f.ushionable.  an 
iiitegrationist  in  the  fate  of  Ir.s  political  and 
personal  danger  i  he  and  his  wife  were 
roughed-up  m  D.illas  durins  the  11*60  elec- 
tion c.iinp.ugn  by  segreganonist  rednecks), 
.1  man  w.-iose  orittins  .ii  lunerty  had  given 
li.m  an  unsliiikeable  synip.iihy  for  those  who 
^lip  off  t!ie  v.istly  wealthy  plateau  of  Amerl- 
lan  enterprise 

These  qualities  he  bro-jght  to  the  Presi- 
dency And  to  iliem  one  more — and  that  one 
jierh.ijis  tlie  most  important — jnust  be  added 
It  Is  the  understanding  he  has  of  the  role 
.!  the  President  as  both  p  iIuu-liI  leader  and 
Head  of  State. 

He  learned  hrst  about  'he  Presidency  under 
Roosevelt:  then  lie  s.iw  it  Iriim  v.en  closer 
quarters  as  Kennedy's  Mcc-President;  then 
tmally  during  the  years  v.  hen  the  loneliest 
Mew  in  the  viorld  -that  Irom  the  White 
HoU.se  w.nriows— -was  his 

.\nd  what  he  understood  nixjtit  the  job, 
•IS  all  the  greatest  ol  his  predecessors — Jef- 
tirson,  Jackson.  Lincoln,  both  Roosevelts, 
Trum.aii.  Kennedy-have  understood,  is  that 
.1  house  divided  aijainst  itself  cannot  stand. 
The  President  must  preside  over  a  country 
united  ill  Its  larger  purpose,  or  disaster  Is  In- 
evitable, as  those  Presidents  who  failed  to 
comprehend  this  truth — Grant,  Wilson, 
Harding.  Hoover — demonstrated. 

That  the  United  States  is  deeply  divided 
Is  not  Lyndon  J.ihnsons  tau.t.  His  policies, 
bjth  at  home  and  abroad,  were  right,  and  do 
not  become  wrong  simply  by  reason  of  his 
submission. 

In  the  U  S..  he  was  right  to  fight  racial 
discrimination  and  the  cruelty  of  American 
poverty  amid  American  affluence-  Abroad,  he 
'.vas  right  t  1  rominue  America's  help  to  the 
:ree  world  and  the  world  tliat  wishes  to  be 
tree. 

HIS   DESTINY 

But  too  many  people — some  of  them  well- 
meaning,  some  of  them  malevolent,  far  more 
"f  them  only  ignorant  and  Irresponsible — 
would  not  have  It  so.  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
man  who  would  rather  abandon  his  own  des- 
tiny than  see  America  torn  apart,  and  the 
i.:gh  and  vital  office  of  the  Presidency  dam- 
...;ed.  has  realised  that  those  who  would 
r.ither  tear  America  apart  than  abate  their 
own  ambition  had  caused  wounds  that  could 
not  be  healed  if  he  were  to  fight  for  the 
nomination  and  the  Presidency. 

For  that  reason — because  of  his  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  President  as  a 
unifying  and  life-giving  force  in  American 
.society — he  has  taken  this  decision. 

And  what  a  decision  it  is!  Is  there  ajiy  prec- 
pdent  for  it — the  voluntary  rellnqulshinent 
'  '.  supreme  power  by  a  man  who  had  only  to 
tight  to  retain  It.  and  doee  not  lack  the  will 
to  flght?  Can  you  see  the  Wilsons  and  Heaths 
doing  it? 

The  questions  are  too  absurd  to  answer; 
In  their  absurdity  Is  the  measure  of  John- 
son's action,  and  of  the  man. 


HIS   BATTl.LS 

His  place  lu  American  history  is  socuif 
When  the  dust  has  settled,  his  achievement 
will  be  seen.  His  battles  for  Civil  Rights,  I..r 
better  education,  lor  urban  renewal,  nr  c;ire 
lor  the  old,  the  sick,  the  forgotten,  lor  the 
continuation  of  overseas  aid -these  tilings 
will  in  time  be  sjxiken  o( 

The  legislation  he  got  tliruutth  Congress — 
lirst  tlie  measures  for  which  Kennedy  failed 
to  compel  aoceiJtance.  and  iheu  the  even 
bigger  body  ol  his  own  nieasiires — will  be 
recognised,  like  Lincoln's  cinaiicip,itlon  ol  tlie 
Negroes  and  Koo.sevelt  s  New  Deal,  .is  work 
which  helped  to  tr.aistotm  Mr  tlie  bitter 
the  entire  b.isls  ol  Americ.in  six-lety 

I  believe  that  over  \ietnam,  too,  luslory 
will  vindicate  Lyntion  Johnson,  II  aggression 
is  HI  the  future  more  c.iutious.  U  freeaom  is 
Irom  now  on  more  secure,  il  "wiU  be  because 
"ills    shoulders    held    the    sky    .su.speiided." 

And  11 — as  is  obviously  his  dearest  wish — 
he  cm  succeed  in  the  i.isk  to  wliich  lie  h.id 
now  dedicated  the  remaining  months  ol  his 
Presidency,  and  find  a  just  and  durable  peace 
111  Vietnam,  he  will  not  e'.en  have  to  w,iit  !or 
history. 

HIS    SACRIFICE 

Now.  he  prepares  to  watch  tlie  struggle  lor 
the  succession,  hoping  tlial  America  can  hnd 
a  man  to  heal  the  terrible  divisions  tliat 
make  such  mock  oi  Americiii  s.icnhces.  And 
;is  he  contemplates  tlie  A:ner.'\iiifc  ■who  died 
111  Vietnam,  who  died  In  the  world  war  In 
which  he  served,  who  died  m  the  strife  oi  the 
race-torn  cities,  it  ■wotild  not  be  sii-ange  ii 
into  his  mind  were  to  come,  as  a  valedictory, 
the  most  famous  word.s  In  American  history 

/(  !.v  fur  u<,  the  living,  ratlier  to  bf  dcdi- 
iiitcd  here  to  the  unfiin.shed  uork  they  haie 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced  It  i.-.  rather  for 
iij  to  behave  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us.  (hat  from  these  h07ioured 
dead  ue  take  increa.tcd  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  uhich  they  here  g'.ve  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  ire  here  highly 
resolve  that  the  dead  sliall  not  have  died  in 
lain,  that  this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have 
a  new  birth,  of  freedom:  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  sliall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL   RED    CROSS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  week's 
newspapers  carried  the  welcome  news 
that  the  100  white  mercenaries  who  have 
been  interned  in  Rwanda  after  with- 
drawing from  the  Congo,  had,  after 
many  delays,  finally  been  repatriated  to 
Europe.  For  a  period  of  some  months 
preceding  this,  their  repatriation  had 
been  blocked  because  the  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment had  been  demanding  their  ex- 
tradition and  had  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  surrounding  African  coun- 
tries to  refuse  overflight  permission  for 
planes  assigned  to  evacuate  the  mer- 
cenaries. 

The  news  of  their  evacuation  was, 
therefore,  particularly  welcome  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  triumph  of  moderation 
over  the  extremism  which  temporarily 
seemed  to  have  victory  in  its  grasp. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  International  Red  Cross 
whose  courageous  commitment  to  prin- 
ciple, more  than  any  other  factor,  was 
responsible  for  persuading  the  Congo- 
lese government  to  abandon  its  demand 
for  extradition.  The  Red  Cross  deserves 
all  the  more  credit  because  it  fought  this 
battle  on  Its  own,  without  the  support 
of  oiu-  own  Government  or  any  other 
major  government. 


I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  President 
Grtitory  Kayibanda  of  Rwanda,  who  re- 
fused to  knuckle  under  to  the  pressures 
brought  to  bear  auainst  him  by  the 
Mobutu  itovernment.  even  when  it  sev- 
ered relations  with  his  liny  country. 

For  some  I'ea.son.  Hit  press  ol  our  coun- 
try virtually  ignored  the  plight  of  the 
while  mercenaries  in  Rwanda  durmtj  the 
6  munliis  ol  Iheir  iiileriuneiu.  even 
llioutth  Ihe  siory  had  all  the  eieinenl-s 
ol  personal  and  p)litical  diania.  Bi'cau.se 
the  episode  i;.  ol  more  th.ui  iJas.sini;  inler- 
e.>i  from  a  hisiorical  su.ndpoini,  I  would 
like  lo  e.-^tabhsh  .-ome  ol  tue  e.s.seiilial 
lacls  and  I  would  also  like  lo  iii.serl  mio 
the  Record  my  ex.lian.te  ol  corrispond- 
eiice  wilh  tlie  Stale  Deparim.'iU  on  lue 
subject. 

The  mercenaries  who  have  now  been 
evacuated  were  oriRinally  brought  into 
Ihe  Cor.sio  by  tlie  Conuole.sc  Government, 
aetinii  with  our  approval.  The  original 
contracts  \',ere  enu  ri<i  inio  v.  iili  tlie 
'l-shoinbe  ^'uvrinmciu  in  1904,  and  liu'V 
were  renewed  by  tne  Mobufa  uovernnienl 
when  Mobutu  took  over  in  November  ol 
1965- 

Ai  the  time  the  merci  naries  were 
iji'ouuhi  into  the  Conuo.  more  than  lialf 
the  country  was  under  the  control  ol  pro- 
Communist  rebels,  and  tiie  Congolese 
army  was  abandoning  one  center  after 
another.  The  small  force  ol  mercenaries 
turned  the  tide  ol  bailie:  anu  m  doin« 
.so,  Uiey  rendered  a  hmlily  jmportanL 
service  to  the  Conyo  and  to  tiie  t  niire 
Iree  world. 

The  reasons  behind  the  mercenary  re- 
volt in  the  summer  ol  1'j67  are  obscure. 
From  the  available  mlormation.  however. 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  il  was  a 
combination  ot  rea.scns  rather  llian  any 
sinule  reason. 

For  the  period  of  some  time  prior  lo 
their  revolt,  there  had  been  growing  un- 
ea.se  in  the  mercenary  ranks  about  de- 
velopments in  the  Congo, 

Colonel  Schramme,  the  mercenaiT 
leader,  had  assisted  Governor  Munango 
of  Katanga  m  persuading  the  Katanga 
gendarmes  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the 
time  of  the  Kinsanganl  mutiny  in  July 
1966.  He  had  done  so  only  on  the  oasis 
of  an  assurance  Irom  the  Mobutu  gov- 
ernment that  the  Katanga  gendarmes 
would  be  given  sale  conduct  and  that 
there  would  be  no  reprisals  against  them. 
When  the  Mobutu  government  dishon- 
ored this  agreement  by  impri.soning  Gov- 
ernor Munango  and  massacring  the  400 
Katanga  gendarmes  in  cold  blood,  it  is 
understandable  that  Colonel  Schramme 
and  the  other  mercenaries  should  have 
lost  some  of  their  appetite  for  their  :ob 
and  should  have  begun  to  fear  for  their 
own  security. 

Their  apprehensions  were  fed  by  the 
virulent  antlwhite  propaganda  con- 
ducted by  the  Congolese  radio  under  the 
direction  of  its  Prague-trained  Minister 
of  Information,  Mr.  Kandy. 

It  was  also  fed  by  the  continuing 
atrocities  against  European  residents  of 
the  Congo  perpetrated  by  the  police 
authorities  and  by  units  of  the  Congo- 
lese Army. 

And,  against  this  background,  when 
the  Mobutu  government  failed  to  pay  the 
mercenaries  their  salaries  for  several 
months  and  then  asked  their  senior  ofiB- 
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cars  txj  report  tn  Kinshasa,  the  situation 
exploded 

The  mercenaries  seized  a  number  of 
centers  m  the  eastern  ConKo  and  then 
consfjlidated  their  lorces  at  Bukave 
There  the  Congolese  Army  proved  ut- 
terly incapable  of  dlslodginK  them 

Meeting  in  Kinshasa  in  September  of 
1967  the  OrKani/ation  of  African  Unity 
voted  unanimously  to  invite  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  to  negotiate  with  the 
mercenaries  tor  their  withdrawal  iiom 
the  Congo  The  International  Red  Cross 
agreed  to  accept  this  responsibility  on 
the  basis  of  the  assurance  chat  the  mer- 
cenaries would  be  repatriated  to  tlicir 
respective  countries  if  they  withdrew 
from  the  Congo  into  Rwanda,  laid  down 
rheir  arms,  and  signed  pledges  that  they 
would  never  again  return  to  the  Congo 

On  the  basis  of  tlie  assurance  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  International  Red  Cross, 
the  mercenaries,  after  lengthy  negotia- 
tions, witlidrew  from  the  Congo  into 
Ruanda  on  November  4  of  last  vear 
There  they  were  interned  by  the  Rwanda 
Government,  in  anticipation  of  their 
pvacaation  to  Europe 

But  then  the  situation  changed  Tfie 
Organization  of  African  Unity  had  set  up 
a  special  subcommittee  to  pursue  and, 
presumably,  to  implement  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  iilenary  session  in  Kin- 
shasa m  September  Meetint  in  Kam- 
pala, Uganda,  after  the  mercenaries  had 
withdrawn  Irom  the  Congo,  the  subcom- 
mittee, apparently  after  violent  internal 
disagreement,  voted  m  effect  to  override 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  OAU  con- 
ference and  the  understanding  with  the 
International  Red  Cross  It  now  took  the 
stand  that  the  mercenaries  should  not 
be  repatriated  unless  their  respective 
coimtries  paid  a  ransom  for  them  equiv- 
alent to  The  damage  suffered  bv  Bukavu 
and  other  centers  where  fighting  took 
place 

Even  ir  advance  of  this  meeting,  heavy 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
surrounding  African  countries  to  refuse 
overflight  permission  to  the  Sabena  Air- 
lines aircraft  which  had  been  ready  to 
etTect  the  evacuation  of  the  mercenaries 
immediately  after  their  withdrawal  into 
Ruanda 

In  December.  President  Mobutu  went 
one  step  further  He  demanded  that  the 
mercenaries  be  extradited  to  the  Congo, 
m  clear  violation  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  OAU  conference  and  of 
'he  agreement  with  the  International 
Red  Cross  And  on  December  J8  he  an- 
nounced that  the  mercenaries  woiild  in 
fact  be  brought  back  to  the  Congo  to 
stand  trial 

I  immediately  dispatched  a  long  tele- 
-lam  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  in 
which,  amont,'  other  thin^-:  I  said  the 
following 

One  does  not  have  to  approve  the  recent 
Action  of  the  mercenaries  in  order  to  oppose 
their  e.xtraclltlon  to  the  Congo  I  personally 
believe  that  the  mercenaries  were  terribly 
misguided  In  their  revolt  against  the  Congo- 
lese go\eriin^ent  and  I  welcomed  the  end  of 
•heir  insurrectU>n  But  there  are  moral  and 
riumanltarian  principles  involved  In  this 
•.ituatloa.  which  .^ppiy  ail  the  more  strongly 
to  those  who  criticized  or  condemned  the 
mercenary  insurrection. 

I  feel  strongly  that  our  own  honor  Is  in- 
.00. ed  In  this  situation  first,  because  of  the 


>  erv  great  influence  we  have  with  the  Mobutu 
^'|>^prnment:  second  because  It  is  generally 
believed  that  we  gave  our  tacit  apprrval  to 
the  OAU-InternaUonal  Hed  Cross  plan  to 
solve  the  menenarv  pnbleni  without  further 
bliKXlshed,  and  third,  because  there  l.s  an 
overriding  moral  and  humanitarian  responsi- 
bility wlilch  we  simply  cannot  shirk  ev.en 
though  the  United  states  may  not  have  been 
a  direct  party  to  the  Red  Cross  Negotiations 

On  cliecklng  into  the  situation  I  dis- 
covered that  the  International  Red  Cro.ss. 
as  soon  as  it  learned  of  the  plan  to  extra- 
dite the  white  mercenaries  to  the  Congo, 
had  sent  an  urgent  communication  to 
President  Kayibanda.  of  Rwanda. 

This  communication,  which  was  signed 
by  .Mr  Gonard.  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  the  Red  Cross, 
.stated  that  ilie  sendini;  back  of  the  white 
mercenaries  to  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment, would  constitute  a  nolation  of 
the  principles  of  international  law  and 
of  the  ru-'hts  of  man  It  under.scored  the 
fact  that  thf  Orvanlzation  of  African 
Unity  had  invited  the  Red  Cross  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  evacuation  of  the  mer- 
cenaries after  President  Mobutu  had 
promised  that  he  would  not  seek  their 
extradition  to  the  Con;^o.  And  it  recalled 
that  thi-  mercenaries  had  agreed  to  lay 
down  their  arms  in  the  expectation  that 
their  lues  would  be  spared  and  that  they 
would  be  repatriated 

I  al.so  learned  that  thp  International 
Red  Cross  even  thou^ih  it  liad  no  budg- 
eted funds  for  the  '-.ervice.  was  con- 
tinuing to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
mercenaries  in  their  detention  center; 
and  I  learned  that  it  had  t)een  com- 
Ijletely  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to 
raise  additional  funds  to  cover  this  cost 
from  the  United  States  and  other  mem- 
ber nations 

Rwanda  is  a  very  small  country  It  has 
no  army  worthy  of  the  name,  and  from 
a  military  standpoint  it  is  completely 
defenseless  against  Us  Congolese  neigh- 
bors. It  Is.  therefore,  to  the  eternal  credit 
of  President  Kavibanda.  of  Rwanda,  that 
he  listened  to  the  ursing  ul  the  IRC 
instead  of  to  the  threats  of  Mobutu 

On  January  10,  President  Mobutu 
told  the  Congolese  press  agency  that 
iie  intended  to  break  off  relations  with 
Rwanda  if  it  did  not  turn  over  the  mer- 
cenaries to  him  promptly. 

On  the  followinu  day  it  was  announced 
that  the  Congolese  Government  was,  as 
of  that  day  severing  all  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Rwanda  and  lermmatintj  all 
agieements  between  the  two  countries 

The  communique  issued  by  the  Congo- 
lese Government  charged  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rwanda  with  failing  to  conform 
to  the  resolution  of  the  OA\J  and  with 
pursuing  an  anti-Afncan  i.'olicy 

Replying  to  Mobutu's  threat  to  sever 
relations.  President  Kayibanda  said  the 
following  on  January  11 

The  governmerit  of  Rwanda  nas  never  had 
recourse  10  mercenaries  and  does  not  wish 
to  have  any  in  its  country  We  l)eUeve 

that  an  honest  negotiation  between  states, 
in  conformance  with  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  OAU  at  Kinshasa.  Is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  ut  resolving  the  question  of  the 
mercenaries  The  meeting  of  the  special 

commission  of  the  O.^U  m  Kampala  com- 
pletely reversed  the  spirit  ot  the  resolution 
adopted  at  Kinshasa,  In  coming  out  for  the 
surrender  of  Colonel  Schramme  s  men  to 
Congolese  justice    Since  that  time.  General 


Mobutu  has  Lummlttcd  hlmi-elf  to  ihe  pf>i- 
tlon  which  he  had  never  previously  prop  t:«| 
Wli  t  IS  h"  .ifr.'id  of  m  r«t.iri'iiig  th-  1  ••.-. 
cenarles  to  their  country  of  origin'' 

It  soon  becnn-e  clear  that  the  .^frican 
countries  were  anything  but  united  in 
support  of  Mobutu's  mtransiuent  posi- 
tion Many  of  them  made  no  ctTort  to 
conceal  the  tact  that  tliey  had  grave 
misgivings  about  lepudiatint;  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  OAU  conference  and 
surrendering  the  mercenaries  to  the  no- 
toriously bloody  justice  of  the  Conyoli  sc 
Government 

A  lew  weeks  ago,  the  Mobutu  i;c,. em- 
inent decided  to  back  down  on  its  deniaiul 
and  to  ijeinrt  tlie  evacuation  of  the  iikm- 
cenaiies  iiom  Rwanda 

This  decision  of  the  Mobutu  poveiii- 
ment  can  only  be  applauded  Untiuis- 
tionably  the  reputation  of  the  gcvern- 
ment  can  only  gain  from  this  decision 
It  IS  to  be  hoped,  that  having  learned 
.something  of  the  advantages  of  temper- 
ance in  this  situation  it  will  be  vvIIIihl' 
to  sliow  Itself  equally  ten.perate  in  li,- 
ture  situations 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  coii- 
.sent  to  in.sert  into  the  Rf.cori)  at  tins 
point  the  text  of  tlie  two  communications 
I  .sent  to  the  State  Department  on  tlic 
question  of  tlie  white  mercenaries  and 
the  text  of  the  replies  I  received  from  t!ie 
Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record  as  follows: 

Department  "F  St.ate. 
Wasi.'.ngtnn    DC    Ffbri.arij  14    ;96« 
Hon    Thomas  J    Dodd. 
[■  .S'    Senatf 
Wiin  inqton    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Dodo  In  replving  to  your 
letter  of  January  11  concerning  the  CT-Corir;.) 
mercenaries,  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciaif 
that  many  <'f  the  questions  vou  raise  .ire 
problen»s  which  involve  the  interests  points 
of  view  and  current  efforts  nl  a  number  : 
African  and  European  nations  To  an.^wer  i 
of  them  tn  an  unclassified  communication  :  1 
the  :orm  m  which  they  have  been  poscl 
woiUd  raise  (luestions  Invohnig  conlidenits 
which  those  nations  have  reposed  in  us  la 
.some  cases,  these  involve  conversations  held 
with  the  Vice  President 

With  reeard  to  certain  .'■peclfic  poiius 
raised  in  your  letter  that  can  be  answered  in 
.in  unclassified  i  ommunlcation 

The  Organization  of  African  Vnitv  0.-\L' 
did  pass  .1  resolution  in  .September  at  Kin- 
shasa coi.demning  the  aggres.sion  of  the  mer- 
cenaries, insisting  that  the  mercenaries  lea\>' 
Congolese  territory  immediately  vi,lth  the 
help  of  competent  international  bodies,  and 
calling  upon  all  member  states  to  assist  im- 
Congo  to  put  an  end  to  the  mercenaries'  .-.c- 
'ivitles  If  thev  did  not  accept  smmedia-. 
withdrawal  The  International  Committee  1  : 
the  Red  Cross  iICRCi  wa.s  .subsequent.-, 
asked  by  the  O.W  by  letter  10  undertaki- 
arrangements  lor  the  peaceful  evacuatiur, 
envisaged  by  the  resolutions  The  ICRC 
agreed  to  do  so  and  fur  several  weeks  eneaEci 
in  dlfticult  and  complex  negotiations  m  .11 
effort  to  comply  with  the  reque.st  of  the  0.-\L' 
-i'DU  may  recall  that  at  ne  point  we  in- 
formed the  ICRC  that  If  a  truly  mternation... 
airlift  could  be  organized  in  connection  vvr;; 
the  ultimate  evacuation  of  the  mercenaries 
and  Katangans.  we  would  be  v^'llllng  to  take 
part 

The  ICRCs  arrangements  were  not  ye; 
complete  when  a  new  mercenary  incursion 
took  place  m  Katanga,  followed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  mercenaries  at  Bukavu  Int' 
Rwanda  Faced  with  these  clrcumsUince- 
the    OAU     Sub-Committee    on    Mercenaries 
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treated  at  Kinshasa  m  September  met  again 
in  Kinshasa  and  .idopled  a  new  resolution, 
the  terms  of  which  I  believe  you  are  familiar 
with  I'hls  second  resolution  was  considered 
bv  the  Sub-Committee  and  the  OAU  Secre- 
lary  General  to  have  superseded  the  Septem- 
ber resolution  At  this  point,  the  Red  Cross 
role  was  terminated  and  while  a  Red  Cross 
presence  continued  at  Kigali  for  humanl- 
t.iri.in  reasons  involving  refugees  and 
wounded  the  ICRC  has  since  had  no  formal 
role  to  play  to  our  knowledge,  nor  has  It  been 
.isked  by  the  OAU,  which  now  considers  Itself 
responsible  lor  the  mercenaries,  to  assume  a 
liirther  role 

I'he  United  States  did.  .is  I  indicated  sup- 
jH.rt  t'.ie  etTotts  of  tlie  ICRC  to  arrange  tor 
.1  peaceful  evacuation  of  the  mercenaries 
irom  the  Congo,  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
ijiondmg  favorably  to  a  request  for  aircraft 
VVlth  the  transfer  of  the  loc.ition  of  the 
mercenaries  from  the  Congo  to  Rwanda,  we 
l.ive  fontinued  to  encourage  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem  <'onsistent  with  the 
questions  of  political  security  and  huinani- 
l.irian  considerations  involved. 

The  Congolese  (lovernment ,  as  a  member 
of  the  OAU  originally  sub.scrlbed  to  the  reso- 
lution of  September  but  subsequently  re- 
k;arded  11  as  superseded  by  the  second  reso- 
lution in  November 

riie  (luestion  of  overflight  rights  for  a 
Belgian  airliner  is  of  course  a  matter  for 
the  Belgian  C.overnmeiu  and  any  action  ihey 
may  li.ive  t.iken  in  thl.s  regard  would  be  be- 
tween ihetiLselves  .itul  the  countries  con- 
cerned The  overflight  question,  in  any  case, 
did  not  arise  until  ..Her  the  second  Kinshasa 
resolution 

We  have  no  confirmed  information  that  any 
K.iungans  involved  in  the  Kisangani  meet- 
ing of  1966  were  in  lact  massacred  " 

The  origm.al  decision  to  employ  mercen- 
aries was  a  decision  t.tken  by  the  Congolese 
Government  m  It-s  own  national  interest. 
Mercenaries  snijsequently  saw  action  in  a 
variety  of  places  in  the  Congo  and  were  in- 
deed fit  St mleyvllle  at  the  time  of  tlie  libera- 
tion of  the  hostages. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  cur- 
rent group  in  Rwanda  were  among  those  at 
StanlevvlUe.  The  balance  sheet  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  Congo  is  primarily  a  matter 
:ur  the  Congolese  them.selves  to  judge,  but 
to  the  extent  that  they  did  render  useful 
service,  it  is  the  more  regrettable,  as  you 
indicated  in  your  earlier  cable,  that  those 
who  remained  were  so  misgtiided  as  to  termi- 
nate tlieir  a.ssociation  through  a  revolt  en- 
dangering the  lives  and  profjerty  of  so  many 
persons,  both  Congolese  and  European. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  is  responsive  to  your 
inquiry  ,ind  will  be  helpful  in  answering 
questions 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wii :  lAM  B    Macomber.  Jr  . 
Affsistant    Secretary  for   Congressional 
Relations 

.I^NVARV    11.    1968 
Mr    H    C.    ToRBERT    Jr. 

Acting  Assistant  Srcretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Torbert  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
:»tter  of  January  b  in  which  you  reply  to 
mv  wire  expressing  concern  over  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  white  mercenaries  now 
being  detained  in  Rwanda  would  be  extra- 
dited ■..  1  the  Congo  and  put  on  trial. 

To  be  tr.ink  .md  blunt.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  ever  received  .1  more  evasive  or 
less  satisfactory  reply  to  ,-.  C(.immunication  on 
an  urgent  matter.  Let  me  therefore  pose  sev- 
eral specihc  questions  to  which  I  would  like 
to  have  specific  replies. 

Ill  Is  It  accurate  that  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  meeting  in  Kinshasa  in  Sep- 
tember, passed  .1  resolution  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  t'ne  mercenaries  from  the 
Congo,  asked  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
a.n    as    intermediary     m    negotiating    their 


withdrawal,  and  .tssured  the  International 
Red  Cross  that  if  the  mercenaries  would  lay 
down  their  arms  .ind  witlidraw,  the  Mobutu 
government  would  not  demand  their  extra- 
dition and  they  could  he  repatn.ited  to  tlieir 
respective  countries  ' 

(2)  Is  It  accur.ite  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment gave  its  tacit  approval  to  this  arrange- 
ment? 

I  at  Does  the  st.ite  Department  approve  of 
the  sub.seqtient  action  ot  the  CJrganizalion  of 
.'Vfrican  Uiiiiy.  demanding  that  a  ransom  be 
paid  by  the  mercen.irifs'  several  countries  ol 
origin  before  they  are  rele.ised  Irom  Rwanda? 
if  the  State  Department  does  not  ajipri-ve 
has  It  made  lus  views  known  to  tile  more 
moderate  government's  who  are  members  ol 
the  Organization  of  .Africiii  Unity  .oui 
friendly  to  the  United  StaU^s'' 

i4i  bid  the  .state  Department  use  any  of 
Its  considerable  Influence  in  an  etfort  to  per- 
suade the  .'\frican  countries  involved  to  grant 
(jver-tlight  permlBslon  lor  a  Sabena  Airlines 
.lircrafl.  so  that  the  mercenaries  could  be 
removed  from  Rwanda  in  ^iccordance  with 
the  original  understanding  between  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross' 

i5i  Does  the  State  Depart  mem  sujjport 
the  current  efforts  of  the  Congolese  govern- 
ment to  compel  the  extradition  ol  the  mer- 
cenaries from  Rwanda''  And  il  it  does  not 
support  these  effort.s.  ha.s  it  u.'-ed  its  influ- 
ence In  any  way  to  persuade  tlie  Mobutu  gov- 
ernment to  abandon  a  jiroject  that  can  only 
t  irn  it  the  contempt  of  civilizt-d   mankind? 

(6)  In  the  light  of  the  hall  hour  show 
trial  and  public  execution  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Kimba  and  !iis  associates,  .uid  in 
;lic  light,  tot),  o!  'he  nia-ssacre  01  tne  400 
Kitanga  gendarmes  who  gave  up  after  the 
Kisangani  mutinv  after  having  received  an 
assurance  of  safe  conduct,  does  the  State  De- 
partment have  any  conhdence  111  tlie  quality 
of  Congolese  justi'-e? 

i7)  Is  It  not  accurate  tint  a  nia.lority  if 
tlie  mercenaries  in  questiiai  were  employed 
with  our  approval  both  by  the  Mobutu  gov- 
ernment and  by  the  Tshombe  government 
before  It:  and  that  they  rendered  important 
services  to  the  Congo  and  to  our  own  inter- 
ests? And  is  it  not  accurate  that  at  least  a 
number  of  the.=  e  mercenaries  were  members 
nf  the  column  which  moved  on  Stanleyville, 
with  the  moral  suport  of  the  entire  civilized 
world,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  massacre 
of  Dr.  Carlson  and  the  other  whites  who 
were  being  lield  as  liostaees  by  the  leftist 
Simbas? 

(81  Concerning  ilie  tiuestion  t)f  the  mer- 
cenaries, has  the  State  Department  been  in 
touch  with  or  given  Its  support  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  which  has  described  the 
proposed  extradition  as  a  violation  of  human 
rights  and  of  international  laW 

I  earnestly  hope  that,  m  replying  to  this 
communication,  the  Department  will  not 
send  me  another  completely  meanlng'.es.s  and 
evasive  letter.  I  do  not  ask  whether  the 
Department  has  follou-ed  "the  evolution  of 
events".  This  I  take  for  granted.  I  ask  what 
the  Department  is  doing  to  inllttenrp  the 
course  of  events. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at 
an  early  date. 

Thomas  J   Dodd. 

Department  of  State. 
lVa.';;u'?!(7ton.  DC  .  January  5,  J96S 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Secretary  Rusk  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  yotir  cable  of  December 
29.  1967  in  which  you  express  vour  concern 
that  the  mercenaries  currently  under  deten- 
tion in  Rwanda  might  be  returned  to  the 
Congo  for  trial. 

Tne  problems  posed  by  the  revoU  of  the 
mercenaries  in  the  Congo  and  their  .sub.se- 
quent   withdrawal   into   Rwanda   have   been, 


as  vou  know  dlfticult  and  complex,  and  we 
have  lollowed  tlieir  evolution  closely.  I  ap- 
preciate your  informing  us  of  your  views, 
.iiul  assure  you  that  we  shall  give  them  care- 
:ul  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

11   C.   Tohhfrt  Jr  . 
.-iCfMlf;  .4--,'W(Olf  Srr-,-'a'  !/  tn'  CotK/o'v- 
•tiontil  Hi'liittoiis. 

I)ff  ember  29.  1968 
Hon   Dean  Ri  sk 

Srcrelary  of  State 
Depart ntent  0/  State 

I  am  disturbed  by  a  dispatch  from  Kln- 
shasha  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
which  quotes  President  Joseph  Mobutu  as 
s.iving  that  the  white  mercenaries  now  being 
held  III  neighboring  Rwanda  would  !)e 
brought  back  to  the  Congo  lor  trial 

One  does  not  have  to  approve  the  recent 
action  of  the  mercenaries  in  order  to  oppose 
their  extradition  to  the  Congo  I  personallv 
believe  that  the  mercenaries  were  terribly 
misguided  in  their  revolt  against  the  Con- 
golese government  and  I  welcomed  the  end 
of  their  insurrection  But  there  are  mora! 
and  humanitarian  ijrinclples  Involved  In  this 
situation,  which  apply  all  the  more  strongly 
10  those  who  critici/ed  .ir  crindemned  the 
niercenarv  insurrection 

The  100  or  more  mercenaries  involved  left 
the  Congo  1  or  Rwanda  after  lengthy  nego- 
ihoions  conducted  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  on  the  basis  <if  an  assurance  cr.n- 
\eyed  to  thenh  hy  the  Red  Cross  that  they 
would  be  repatrlill^d  to  their  respective  coun- 
iries  If  they  wuhd>«;w  from  the  Congo  Into 
Rwanda,  laid  down  hieir  arms,  and  signed 
pledges  that  they  would  never  again  return 
! o Ihe  Congo 

On  '  hecklng  into  this  situation.  I  dis- 
covered Uiiit  the  International  Red  Cross, 
iiaving  learned  of  the  plan  to  extradite  the 
wliite  meri'enaries  to  Mobutu,  sent  an  urgent 
( ommunlcation  several  days  ago  10  Presi- 
d'-nt  Kayabantla  <•!  Hw:uida  This  cr.mmunl- 
cation.  which  was  signed  by  Mr  Gonard. 
President  of  the  International  Commission 
of  the  Red  Cross,  stated  that  the  sending 
back  of  the  white  mercenaries  to  the  Con- 
golese government  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  priiulples  of  international  law 
,ind  of  the  rights  <if  man  It  underscored  the 
.'a-t  that  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
had  invited  the  Red  Cross  to  jjroceed  with 
the  evacuation  of  the  mercenaries  after  Pres- 
ident Mobutu  had  promised  that  he  would 
not  seek  their  extradition  to  the  Congo  And 
it  recalled  that  the  mercenaries  had  agreed 
to  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  expectation 
that  their  lives  would  be  spared  and  'hat 
tliey   would   be   repatriated. 

Mr  Gonards  letter  also  confirmed  tliat  m 
line  with  its  humanitarian  ml.ssion,  the  In- 
lernational  Red  Cross  stood  ready  to  a.sslst 
m   the   evacuation   if   the   mercenaries 

I  feel  strongly  that  out  own  honor  is  In- 
volved in  this  situation  first,  because  of  the 
very  great  Influence  we  have  with  the  Mobutu 
government:  second  because  it  is  generally 
believed  that  we  gave  our  tacit  approval  to 
the  OAU  International  Red  Cross  plan  to 
solve  the  mercenary  problem  without  fur- 
ther blof>dshed:  and  third,  because  there  Is  an 
overriding  moral  and  humanitarian  respon- 
sabilltv  which  we  simply  cannot  shirk  even 
though  the  United  States  may  not  have  been 
a  direct  party  to  the  Red  Cross  negotiations 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Department  will 
use  Its  influence  to  persuade  the  Mobutu 
government  to  honor  its  commitment  and 
to  abandon  it*  request  for  the  extradition  of 
the  mercenaries  The  Mobutu  government 
should  be  told  in  the  bluntest  terms  that  the 
extradition  of  the  mercenaries  would  dis- 
honor the  Congo  because  it  would  be  regarded 
by  civilized  opinion  as  a  flagrant  violation  of 
a  pledge  of  safe  conduct 

I  also  liope  that  the  Department  will  vise 
Its   Influence   with   the   Mobutu   government 
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and  with  the  mure  mixlerate  membership  of 
the  OAU  tu  brlni?  abmit  the  t-arly  repatrlntloti 
of  -he  .'iier' enarles.  in  line  with  Che  dgree- 
nieni  neijuiialetl  by  the  IRC 

Thomas  J   Dodd, 

U  6"  Senator. 


BELL  CONTRACT  SKTS  PATTERN 
FOR    PENSIONS 

Mr  HAR TKE  Mr  President,  it  is  wel- 
cotiif  news  that  the  Cornmiiincaiions 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem have  reached  a  significant  new 
:?-year  conti  act  in  settlement  oi  the  .strike 
which  has  been  in  prosiess  since  April 
18 

Among  the  siiiniflcant  provisions  one 
which  stands  out  as  a  beacon  to  lead  the 
way  lor  others  is  the  agreement  to  pro- 
vide for  yeslt'd  pen.sions.  This  is  directly 
in  line  with  the  position  I  liave  repeated- 
ly taken  as  a  consKstcnt  advocate  uf  pro- 
vidinc;  irrevocable  i^ension  protection  lor 
workers  resaraless  of  what  may  ha|jp»"n 
to  disiupt  the  company-employee  rela- 
tuiiisrup.  fur  those  who  have  served  Ion- 
M\d  weU.  In  this  Conttress.  a!>  in  the  89th 
.md  88th  a.s  well  I  have  offered  the  t)en- 
sion  protection  bill  now  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  insure  workers 
.mainst  the  loss  of  pension  riuhts  Too 
often  this  has  occur- ed  through  no  fault 
of  the  worker.  The  vesting  provisions  of 
the  CWA-Bell  contract  atireement  .;uar- 
antee  that  the  worker  v.  ho  has  attained 
40  years  of  ane  with  a  record  of  15  .vears 
with  the  company  will,  whether  or  not 
he  continues  to  retirement  aue  as  its  em- 
ployee, receive  benefits  at  retirement 
proportionate  to  his  service 

Too  long  and  in  too  many  pension  pro- 
-irams  it  has  been  possible  for  a  work- 
er to  serve  20.  125.  or  even  35  years  with- 
out any  possible  assurance  that  he  will 
collect  tht  pension  he  was  lone  since 
promi.sed  .::Td  expectlnt;  at  the  time  he 
retires.  In  .some  cases,  a  longtime  em- 
ployee may  leave  the  company  to  take  a 
job  elsewhere  for  personal  reasons — per- 
haps not  even  in  the  same  industry,  or 
[jerhaps  a  thousand  miles  away  in  or- 
der to  be  near  family  members,  for  e.xam- 
ple  But  in  doinK  so.  he  fon;oes  all  rights 
in  hi.s  pen.sion  in  many  a  case  where  he 
IS  i^.ot  Inmself  a  contributor  In  short, 
he  has  no  vested  risht  In  the  benefits 
no  matter  how  loni;  he  has  worked  there, 
unless  he  is  still  there  when  he  reaches 
retirement  age 

This  has  long  had  an  efTcct  of  jeop- 
ardizing the  pension,  not  only  by  em- 
ployees decisions  but  frequently  In  cases 
where  the  company  ls  sold.  :,'oes  out  of 
business,  or  !n  some  other  manner  fails 
to  come  throui;h  with  the  pension  as 
scheduled.  This,  jf  course.  wa.s  notori- 
ously the  case  m  South  Bend  when 
Studebaker  discontinued  its  auto  plant 
there  I  assume  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  such  a  fate  would  befall  the  Bell 
System,  but  the  vesting;  provision  :s  one 
which  deserves  widespread  emulation.  I 
would  point  out  that  not  only  does  it 
give  the  employee  a  ::;uarantee  of  bene- 
fit from  15  years  or  more  of  service,  but 
It  win  automatically  Increase  the  mo- 
bility of  all  Bell  System  employees.  No 
longer  for  them  will  there  be  the  hard 
question  of  whether  to  forego  the  pen- 
sion rights  or  move  to  a  new  Job — after 
15  years,  doing  so  will  not  entail  the  loss 


which  chains  workers  frequently  to  their 
jobs  when  they  cannot  aflord  to  leave  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
promi.sed  .security  for  their  later  years. 

Panther,  there  will  now  be  ^;uarantied, 
effective  June  1,  1969.  a  minimum 
monthly  pension  for  all  of  SIi;5  per 
month  at  age  65  with  JO  yt-ais  of  service. 
But  also  of  real  siuniflcance  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  computation  of  benefits, 
where  previously  .social  security  pay- 
ment.-, were  counted  m  part  toward  the 
minimum  monthly  payments,  all  deduc- 
tions for  social  secuiity  are  now  elimi- 
nated Now  the  $125  per  month  mini- 
mum will  be  a  riuure  provided  over  and 
above  social  secuiity  Bnakin;;  the  rela- 
tionship puts  the  two  .systems,  private 
and  iJUblic.  into  a  stronger  supiilemen- 
tary  position  for  each  other  to  the  '.greater 
benefit  of  the  retired  worker. 

Mr  President.  I  congratulate  both 
labor  and  manaucment  for  successfully 
negotiating  their  new  contract.  Both 
sides,  including  the  top  leaders  of  the 
companies  and  my  L;ood  fiiend  President 
Joe  Beirne  ot  the  union,  have  bargained 
in  the  best  traditions  of  the  labor  move- 
ment In  doing  so.  they  have  overcome 
their  past  disagreements  and  restored 
this  -:reat  public  utility  to  good  internal 
telalionships  between  employees  and 
company 


CONCLUSIo.N    Oh     MORNING 
UU.SINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Jor- 
dan ot  Idaho  in  the  chair  ■  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded 


.MESSAGES^FHOM    THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  t,o  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Geisler.  one  of  his  .secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senats  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ' 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF   CONGRESS   OF   CiUATEMALA 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  we  are 
honored  to  have  as  guests  of  the  Senate 
today  Members  of  the  Congress  of  Guate- 
mala They  are  touring  llie  United  States. 
They  are  now  visiting  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  they  will  visit  .some  of  our  larger 
cities  They  are  going  to  visit  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  .Authority;  they  are  going 
out  into  the  Midwest  to  ihe  farm  areas 
of  States  like  Nebraska,  and  across  the 
Nation 

We  were  privileged  to  have  them  today 
as  guests  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

I  wish  to  Introduce  our  guests  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time  They  are  Congre.ss- 
man  Alfonso  Molina  Flores.  Congressman 


Ramlor  Humberto  Alfaro  Escobedo.  Con- 
gressman Emilio  Simeon  Avila  Torres, 
Congressman  Gonzalo  Humberto  Sal- 
guero  .Marcon.  Congressman  Jose  Ho- 
dolfo  Ogaldez  Giron.  and  Congressman 
Olelio  Terreaux  Chavez 

The  di.stint-'uished  visitors  rose  in 
their  places  and  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plau.se.  Senators  rising.  I 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  am  sorn 
that  I  could  not  u.el  to  the  luncheon 
today  to  honor  these  distinguished 
uuests.  However,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs 

1  do  wish  to  welcome  them. 

RFC ESS 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coirsent  that  the  Senatt' 
stand  in  recess  tor  5  minutes  so  that 
Senators  may  greet  our  visitors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  '2  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m  •  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 

2  20  o'clock  p  m. 

Diuing  the  recess,  the  distinguished 
i;uests  were  'j reeled  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Sen- 
ate rea.ssembled  and  was.  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  Mr.  Miskie  m 
the  chair' . 


OMNIBUS      CRIME      CONTROL      .\ND 
SAP^E    STREETS    ACT    OF    1967 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  iisk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  untimshed  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-T=TCER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  .\ 
bill  'S.  917  I  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  i educing  the  incidence  ni 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fair- 
ness, and  coordination  of  law  eiiforce- 
ment  and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  uovernment.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  The 
Senator   from    .-Xrkansas   is   recognized 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor'.- 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  it 
may  very  well  be  a  live  quorum,  so  I 
would  suggest  that  the  attaches  notify 
all  Senators  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  name: 
I  No.  126  Leg,] 

Allotc  Holland  Morton 

.\r.clerson  Hnislta  Mundt 

Bartlett  Inouye  Scott 

Bongs  Jackson  Sparkman 

Byrd.  W,  Va.  Javlts  Stennls 

Caae  Jordan.  Idaho     Talmadge 

Church  Mansfield  TTiunnond 

EUender  McClellan  Williams,  Del 

Fannin  MUler  Troung.  N  Dak, 

Qrlffln  Morse 


Mail 
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Mr  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  Grufninc.  1,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri :Mr  Long!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  !Mr,  Moss  I  are  absent  on  official 
business 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  i  Mr  Clark  I.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts  i  Mr  Kennedy  1.  the 
Seniitor  from  New  York  !  Mr,  KennedyI, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
1  Mr  MoNt^ALEl.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa Mr.  MonroneyI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr,  MontoyaI,  the 
Senator  from  Marviand  I  Mr.  TydingsI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  YoungI 
are  nece.ssarily  absent 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
.Senator  trom  Utah  'Mr.  BennettI  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  t  Mr. 
DoMi.MCKl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  IIv.nsenI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Hatfiei.!)'.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
lornia  Mr.  KvciielI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  l  Mr.  Pearson  I  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
IS  not  i.'resent 

Mr  .MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  If  quest  the  attendance  of  ab- 
■-ent.  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
-■eant  at  .Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 

Aiken 

Baker 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byid,  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Ka.st;ai.c; 

Ervin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chain .  A  quorum  is  present. 


Folic 

Muskie 

FiilbriK 

nt 

Nelson 

Gore 

Pastore 

H:irn,s 

Pell 

H;irTke 

Percv 

Hiivdrr 

Prouty 

Hiikenlooper  Proxmire 

Hill  Randolph 

Hollines  RiblrotT 

Jordan,  N  C".  Russell 

l-om-.  La  Smathcrs 

Maar.u&on  Smith 

MrGee  Spong 

Mi-G<ivern  Symington 

Mcliitvre  Tower 

Metcalf  \Viniam.s.  N.J. 

Miirphv  Yarborouyh 


ABSENCE    OF    SENATORS    FROM 
SENATE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
:nust  express  a  keen  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  at 
least  45  minutes  to  obtain  a  quorum  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  We  have 
a  good  quorum  in  town,  but  too  many 
Senators  are  absent  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  measure  or.  at  least,  so 
they  have  said.  In  addition,  we  have  too 
many  Senators  who  are  preparing  to  go 
out  of  town, 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  the 
'.eadership  has  been  trying  to  get  the 
pending  bill  out  of  the  committee  and 
before  the  Senate  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate  this 
year.  If,  perchance,  the  attendance  does 
not  increase  measurably,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  forgo  this  travesty,  this  cha- 
rade, and  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  Monday    noon. 

If  the  absent  Senators  and  those  who 
are  planning  to  go  out  of  town  or  those 
who  have  other  duties  do  not  see  fit  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  to  attend  to  their  pri- 
mary responsibilities,  then  the  Senate 
will  wait  imtil  they  return  so  that  we  can 
get  down  to  the  consideration  of  this 
most  important,  significant,  and  timely 
legislation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  m  de- 
fense of  at  least  a  Tew  Senators.  I  must 
state  that  a  rather  imiiortant  luncheon 
is  taking  place.  That  luncheon  should 
be  over  momentarily.  It  is  honoring  the 
new  representative  ot  the  Stale  of  Israel 
I  know  that  many  Senators  are  there, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'? 

Mr,  MURPHY.  I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
the  Senators  in  attendance  at  that 
luncheon  came  to  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names.  Tr.at  luncheon  is 
nearby, 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator, 


RIOTS    AND    THE    MARCH    ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.senl  that  the 
following  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

An  article  entitled.  'March  of  Poor 
Formally  Starts  From  Memphis.  '  writ- 
ten by  Charles  N,  Conconi.  and  pub- 
lished in  today's  Washington  Star, 

An  article  entitled,  "Seven  Organizers 
of  March  Arrested  in  Mississippi."  pub- 
lished in  today's  Washington  Star. 

An  article  entitled.  "Marchers  Wind 
up  Lobbying,  "  written  by  Willard  C. 
Clopton,  Jr..  and  Bernadette  Carey,  and 
published   in   today's   Washington   Post 

An  article  entitled.  "Rowdy  Group  of 
Area  Youths  Severely  Beat  Di.stiicl  of 
Columbia  Policeman."  written  by  Mi- 
chael Drosnin.  and  i:)ublishcd  in  today's 
Washington  Post, 

An  article  entitled  "Protests  by  Stu- 
dents Continue  To  Spread."  jjublished 
in  today's  Washington  Post, 

An  article  entitled  "Stage  1  of  Poor 
March  Over."  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News. 

A  story  by  Robert  C,  Maynard.  appear- 
ing in  today's  Washington  Post,  tilled 
"Memphis  Prepares  Poor  Peoples 
Drive. " 

A  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatnck.  ap- 
pearing in  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star,  titled  "Permissiveness  Gone  Mad 
in  the  Universities." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Makch     op    Poor     Formally     .Starts     From 

Memphis — Mrs.  Ki.vg  Leads  Rites  in  Trib- 
ute TO  Slain  Husba.nd 

(By    Charles    Conconi i 

Memphis. — Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  .Jr. 
was  to  open  the  march  lo  Wa-shincton  today 


lor  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  by  placing  a 
marble  .slab  to  tlie  memory  uf  her  slain  hus- 
band on  I  he  balcony  of  the  motel  where  he 
was  slain. 

I'ho  250-pound  marble  marker,  surrounded 
by  lloral  tnbmes.  was  oarved  with  I  he  name 
uf  the  murdered  leader  uf  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Confereme,  the  dales 
uf  Ills  birth  and  deatli  .ind  .i  (juut.aion  from 
tronesis  reading: 

And  They  s.iid  uue  to  .iiiuther.  Behold,  this 
dreamer  cometh.  Ciiine  now  therefore  and  let 
us  siiiv  him  .  .  .  .iiid  we  shall  see  what  will 
becuine  uf  his  dreams  " 

From  the  memorl.U  (.eremony  in  irulit  ul 
room  :i()6.  .Mrs.  King  and  Uie  iiev  Ii.ili)h  D. 
.•\bernuthy  were  tu  lead  the  lirst  group  of 
I  .uTipait;n  marchers  uu  the  nrsl  leg  ul  iheir 
ruule  to  Washington. 

The  (iemonstrators  i;atliered  m  the  sm.aU 
:nuU'l  ij.irklnt;  lot  were  .scheduled  lo  idUdw 
.^bernalhy.  through  the  streets  uf  Memphis 
•uwards  the  city  UmiLs.  to  board  buses  for 
.M.irks.  Miss.,  alxnil  70  miles  dlsUiiU  .Marks 
i,^  a  town  that  IS  becoming  an  Increasingly 
important  symbol  lor  the  cam)).iit.'P. 

tUTS     SHORT     VISir 

It,  was  reported  here  that  a  yroup  uf  .Soinii- 
crn  Christian  leadershij)  Cunlereiice  st.iil 
urtianl/ers  were  .irresled  in  that  Mls.si.s.sii)pl 
Uelta  town  yesterday  and  that  violence  broke 
(■ul  when  sl.ile  troopers  moved  in  lij  force 
Oemonslratlng  students  away  Irom  tlie  jail 
where  the  urfanizers  were  held 

.•\bern.itliv.  who  heads  ;he  .'-CI.C.  was  luld 
uf  tile  mcideni  while  meetiuu'  in  Washlnwiluu 
with  Interior  .secretary  .Stewart  Udall. 
.■\bernalhy  said  lie  passed  lils  unverified  re- 
port tu  the  secretary,  ind  .isked  lo  be  ex- 
I  u,sed. 

.\bernathy  was  accompanied  <n\  his  Msit  to 
Udall  by  tw.)  members  of  the  N.itional  Indian 
Youtli  Council,  \';ctor  A.  Cliarlo,  uf  .Mi.ssoula, 
Mont.,  ..nd  Melvin  D,  Tliom,  uf  Uerkeley, 
(.'alif,.  who  jjre.sented  se\eral  "demands"  to 
I  ho  cabinet  officers. 

I'hese  included  separ.ite  but  equal  liuiian 
'■(jnuiiunmes,  ,i  ^uur.mteefi  income,  .oid 
ieachers  and  (  uun,selurs  respon.sive  to  Indian 
lummunity  needs. 

We  need  jobs,  housmc,  economic  develup- 
nieut.  We  want  these  things  on  our  u"*!! 
'erm-s,"  Tliom  ,s,t;d 

SEES      RACIST   SYSTEM  ' 

He    -aid   that  as   the  chief   spokesman    lor 

Indian.';    in    'he    .•Xmerican    i.'overnment,    the 

IJeiJartment  (<f  Interior"  lias  been  failliie  us." 

It  IS  built  and  operates  under  a  racist  and 

jKilernahstic  :ind  culunalist  ,-ystem,"  lie  s.Od. 

L'dall  reacted  inimedialelv  alter  one  ul  the 
Indians.  Tllhe  Walker,  wiio  work,':  lor  the 
United  Scholar.shlp  Fund  for  Indians  m  Den- 
\  er,  Colo.,  told  him  t.hat  members  ul  ".lie 
Bureau  of  Indian  .'Mfairs  .ire  toHinc  Indians 
not  to  Join  the  Poor  People's  C.impaign 

Mi.ss  Walker  said  tliat  the  implication  to  at 
least  two  Indian  reserv.itions — at  Fort  Bert- 
hold.  N'.D.,  and  Standmcr  Rock  Heservif.on 
in  .Soutli  Dakota  is  that  "Ir.diar.."-  don't  work 
with  black  people" 

Udall  immcduitely  turned  to  Robert  L. 
Bennett,  iiis  commissioner  ul  Indian  .^flairs 
•  ind   told  liim   to  mve.stigate  the  charge. 

"If  anyone  in  the  Indian  Bureau  is  at- 
•emptme  to  discourage  people  .  .  .  i  f rom 
oininq  the  campaign  i  .  .  they  are  going  f.ir 
beyond  their  proper  riaht."  Udall  said. 

WELCOMED   UY    TD.M.L 

Before  .Abernathey  loft.  Udall  told  him:  "I 
(ion"t  resent  vour  coming,  I  welcome  \our 
loming.  I  liope  \our  ^■lElt  is  productive  "  and 
warmlv  shook  Abernathy"s  hand. 

Earlier  yesterday  .^bernathy  had  met  with 
Secretary  of  .State  Dean  Rusk,  who  said  "it  is 
too  late  m  our  history  for  uur  fountrv  to 
accept  discrimination   in   .'Imerican   society  ' 

But  Rusk  said  of  campaien  demands  that 
money  for  the  Vietnam  war  be  channeled  in- 
stead toward  helping  the  poor  that  "the  en- 
tire  human   race   faces   an   overriding  prob- 
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iein — how  to  organize  a  decent  peace  in  the 
world  " 

Abemiithy  said  later  that  he  was  ■pleivsed' 
with  hu  tnree-dHV  meetings  with  L-abinet 
utticlals.  ijongressmen  and  ether  government 
offlcers 

I  .itn  ple.used  beciuse  the  poor  people 
them.^elveb  ^poke  up  in  the  mobt  proiuund 
and  eloquent  terms  und  expressed  d.soontent 
cUid  dlseatisfattlon  wTth  this  go%ernment." 
he  said.  But  he  said  Kindness  .md  sympathy 
are  net  enough.  "Wj  demand  our  Ood-glven 
.md  Constitutional   rifc^nts   '  he  »aid 

'They  have  made  no  guarantees  or  any 
promises,"  Abernathy  said  alter  meeting  with 
congressional  leaders  I  liave  detected  a  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  people  with  whom  I 
have  met.  but  that  sympathy  alone  will  not 
soUf  the  pniblem      we  want  action.  " 

Considerable  concprii  Is  felt  here  thut  vio- 
lence could  break  out  la  Marks  tonight  when 
several  luindred  demonstrators  from  Mem- 
phis move  Into  the  Quitman  County  commu- 
nity to  prepare  for  the  trip  to  Washington. 

In    Marks    *he    m.rohers    will    make    up    a 

freedom    train"    and    a    mule-drawn    train. 

both  leaving  for  Washington  next  Tuesday. 

The  freedom  train  riders  will  build  the 
shack  and  tent  iU>  to  be  called  The  New 
City  of  Hope."  the  day  after  the  tram  ar- 
rives Majr  12 

MarKs'has  also  been  SCLC's  tymbol  of  ex- 
tremt"  pi'vertv  and  .Abernathy  said  that  it 
wiis  there  he  saw  King  cry  over  children  who 
had  no  food 

When  he  arrived  at  the  airport  in  Memphis. 
Abernathy  b.iid  the  incident  in  Marks  pr"'. es 
we  live  m  a  sick  and  racist  nation." 

:>OMe    J. 000    AT    RALLY 

W.  I  nia&sive  rally  here  last  night  of  more 
than  5.t)00  persons  at  the  Mason  Temple 
Church  iif  God  in  Christ,  several  of  the  speak- 
ers referred  tii  Murks  .md  the  violence  that 
had  broken  out  there. 

Speaking  m  the  arched,  gymnaslum-slze- 
room  with  bare  steel  support  rods  crlsscross- 
uiK  tiie  roof  Aberniithv  told  'he  ohoutlng. 
waving,  .ipplauding  audience 

"No  violent  .icts  or  threats  against  us  In 
•Marks  or  :n  Boston  or  .mywhere  else  will 
keep  us  from  yoing  on  with  the  poor  peoples 
campaign   It  is    ■«  and  It  is  going  lo  stay  on   ' 

The  Rev  James  Bevel.  SCLC's  organizer 
here,  angrily  told  the  audience  m  reference 
to  the  Mark:,  incident  -hat  when  -America  can 
beat  bUick  children,  'it's  time  to  go  to  the 
kiui;    Wiishmgton) -" 

Be\el,  who  reportedly  has  been  having 
trouble  rinding  volunteers  to  stay  in  Wash- 
ington indenmtely,  ixjssibly  through  the 
summer,  demanded 

"When  I  ask  you  to  send  your  children  with 
me.  you  lo<.ik  at  me  and  tell  me  about  .i 
damn  high  scho<il  diploma  But  you  will  send 
your  children  when  i  President  >  Johnson  will 
come  and  .isk  your  children  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam  ■ 

MRS     KING   CHEER  CO 

T.^e  rally's  most  emouonal  moment  came 
When  Mrs  King  walked  to  the  speakers'  plat- 
form, the  site  ol  .'ler  husbands  last  public 
address,  in  the  spot  where  he  stJod  that 
night  on  April  J.  S.'ie  saU.  It  doesn't  really 
matter  what  happens  now  I've  been  to  tne 
mountalntop  He  was  .Tiurdjred  the  follow- 
ing day 

Mrs  King,  her  eyes  sparkling  at  the  huge 
ovation  she  received,  told  the  .ludlence  that 
she  had  returned  to  Memp.'us  to  see  that 
my  husband's  dream  will  be  realized  " 

She  related  .ler  decision  to  stand  behind 
.him  during  his  vears  -vs  a  civil  rights  leader 
.md  the  t)ombings  of  tneir  home  and  sa.d  sue 
was  thankftil  to  God  for  being  able  to  know 
him 

T.nen  Mrs  King  who  had  once  been  a  con- 
cert singer,  said  she  w.inted  'o  ^ing  an  old 
spiritual  King  had  loved.  "Sing.  Sweet  Little 
Jesus  Boy   ' 

With  her  eyes  cloeed  and  her  liands  pressed 


tightly,  she  sto<><l  j.k  k  ;rom  the  microphones 
and  ii.ing  In  a  ai.'.iiik'  .  .ear  >v>pr.iiio  Her  voice 
c.irried  through  iiie  massive  aren.i-ctuirch 
and  the  audience  women  wept  and  whi.spered 
softly.    "Yes.        .  Oh  yes  Oh  yoB" 

GOES   TO    MOTEL 

It  was  shortly  alter  midnight  here  when 
a  lunouslne  brought  Mrs  King  to  the  Lor- 
raine Motel  her  hrst  vl.sit  to  the  place  where 
her  husbanidled  nearly  a  month  ago 

.^bernaLhjPlook  her  to  the  balcony  in  front 
of  King's  room.  306  He  pointed  lo  the  bal- 
cony floor  where  her  husband  fell  .ind  then 
leaned  over  the  railing  to  show  the  way  King 
had  l)een  talking  to  his  driver. 

Then  he  iKlngi  straightened  up."  .\ber- 
oathy  continued,  pointing  to  the  bulUllng 
across  the  parking  lot  and  through  the  treee. 
now  thick  with  leaves,  to  the  window  where 
t.^e  assa.s8in  stood  to  fire 

.Meanwhil^i  Wlnston-Salem,  NC  ,  Georgia 
Gov  Lester  paddox  today  urged  the  federal 
government  lo  Issue  a  restraining  order"  tj 
stop  the  ccmpalgn.  which  he  said  was  not  for 
poor  people  but  "for  and  by  the  punks  "  His- 
prepared  remarks  were  for  a  speech  at  Wake 
Forest.  University 

In  Washington,  cltv  officials  and  ,i  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Capital  Piu-ks  Serv- 
ice met  with  members  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  yesterday  behind  closed  doors  to 
brief  them  on  plans  for  the  campaign 

.Among  those  attending  were  .Mayor  Walter 
E  Washington.  Deputy  -M.iyor  Thomas  Flet- 
cher. District  Public  Safety  Director  P.itrlck 
V  .Murphy.  Chief  John  B  Uiyton  ^nd  Asst. 
Fire  Chief  William  C  Welt^el  uctmg  for 
Chief  Henry  Galotta. 

Seven  Organizers  of  .March  Arrested 
IN  .Mississippi 

Marks.  Ml-ss  --Seven  organizers  ol  the  Poor 
Peoples  March  on  Washington  were  arrested 
yesterday  during  a  tense  conlrontailon  stem- 
nUng  from  their  efforts  to  recruit  high  school 
students  for  the  Washington  demonstration. 

State  troopers  rvished  to  the  aid  of  local 
authorities  when  .ibout  500  students  gath- 
ered outside  the  yuitman  County  Jail  to  de- 
mand the  release  of  one  of  the  march  orga- 
nizers. 

The  troopers,  formed  a  flying  wedge  with 
not  guns  held  across  their  chests,  waded 
into  the  students  when  they  ignored  orders 
to  disperse    The  students  broke  and  ran 

.\  camera  crew  that  was  on  the  scene  at 
the  time  said  the  troopers  put  .iside  their 
rifles  at  the  last  minute  and  routed  the 
students  with  billy  clubs,  but  the  highway 
patrol  and  local  police  demed  that  clubs 
were  used 

No  shots  were  fired 

APPEARS   AT   SCHOOL 

.Authorities  said  the  trouble  started  when 
Willie  Bolden,  long  a  leader  of  the  Southern 
Christian  LeadersWp  Conference.  sp>onsor  of 
the  campaign,  appeared  at  all-Negro  Quit- 
man High  School  during  the  norm  recess  .ind 
urged  students  to  Join  the  Washington 
march. 

When  the  students  refused  to  return  to 
classes  alter  the  recess.  Sheriff  L.  V.  Harnson 
arrested  Bolden  .ind  charged  him  with  tres- 
p.Lssing  .lud  disturbing  the  peace 

This,  otfleials  said,  touched  off  a  sponta- 
neous march  "11  the  Jail  where  officials  con- 
ferred with  student  leaders  and  Informed 
them  that  Bolden  could  be  released  only  if 
bond  were  posted 

When  this  tailed  to  satisfy  the  demon- 
strators, suite  troopers  were  summoned  and 
the  students  were  told  they  had  two  min- 
utes to  leave  or  they  would  be  .irrested 

SIX  reported  treated 
The  nearest  hospital,  at  Clarksdale.  about 
20  miles  southwest  "f  Marks.  ref>orted  that 
six  persons  !rom  the  demonstration  had 
turned  ip  seeking  treatment  Officials  said 
none  was  admitted  and  none  appeared  seri- 
ously hurt 


In  addition  to  Bolden.  tiiose  uken  m-.j 
custody  were  ideniihed  as  Chester  Ihoni.i.i 
Jr  ,  Canton,  Miss  :  Major  Wright,  Grenada 
Jimmy  L  Well.'-,  Atl.mta,  .Marjorie  Hyatt,  At- 
laiit.i,  .Andrew  Marnsef  .-^tlant.i,  aiid  Doris 
s   B.iker  of  M^rks 

.All  were  t  iken  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  their  bonds  set  at  $500  each. 

M.ARCHERS   Wind   Up  Lobdying— Delecatio.ns 

OF  Poor  Visit  HibK,  Udali. 

(By  WlUiird  Clopton  Jr   und 

Uern.idette  Carey) 

Leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
yesterday  ended  three  days  of  butlonholliit; 
high  Federal  officials  with  their  dem.md^ 
and  predicted  that  "constructive  results  "  will 
How  irutn  the  effort. 

The  Kev  R.ilph  David  Abernathy  and  about 
70  of  his  followers  voiced  tiieir  grievances  tn 
Secretary  of  .state  Dean  Husk  .md  Interior 
Secretary  Stev«,art  L  Udall.  making  a  total  t  : 
seven  Cabinet  memt>ers  visited  during  the 
Cumpaljtn's  opening  phase 

.Mr  .Abernathy  last  night  Hew  -.j  .Mem- 
phis, where  on  Thursday  he  will  begin  orga- 
nizing the  tlrst  of  nine  regional  caravan.-- 
that  .ire  expected  to  bring  several  thousand 
demonstr.it.ois  to  Washington  during  u\<- 
week  cf  May  12 

"SHANTYTOWN"   PLANNED 

The  plan  is  for  them  to  set  up  a  "shanty- 
town"  here  .md  remain  camped  in  the  ci'tv 
until  Congress  approves  a  "inassive  program 
of  aid   lor   the   Nai.on's   poor. 

Before  leaving  the  city.  Mr  .\bernathv  .<-aiU 
that  the  congre.ssional  leaders  .md  agenc, 
heads  he  visited  had  been  polite  and  gen- 
erally sympathetic   to  his  ])roprjm. 

But  he  warned:  We  don't  just  want 
sympathy.  We  want  .iction." 

The  visit  to  Udall  yesterday  afternoon  was 
thrown  into  confusion  when,  midway  in  the 
meeting.  .Mr  .\bernathy  suddenly  said  he  iiau 
received  a  report  that  six  persons  sympathetic 
to  the  Campaign  tiad  been  shot  at  .Mark^. 
Miss  .  one  ot  the  pl.mned  assembly  points 
for  the  protest  marchers. 

Reporters  scrambled  for  telephones  iind 
.Mr.  .Abernathy  left  the  meeting  brietly  for  n 
press  conference  at  which  he  said  that  the 
report  "only  goes  lo  show  that  we  live  In  -■ 
r.icist  society  In  a  very  sick  nation  .  . 

REPORT    FRRO.VEOUS 

.\  lew  minutes  later,  however,  lie  an- 
nounced he  had  been  told  by  telephone 
that  the  report  was  erroneous 

It  was  subsequently  learned  that  seven 
persons  were  arrested  m  .Marks  m  connec- 
tion with  a  disturbance  at  a  local  school. 
Mississippi  authorities  said  the  arrests 
stemmed  from  a  demonstration  led  by  ,.ii 
official  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  of  which  Mr  .Abernathy  is 
president 

In  an  action  related  to  the  County  Caun- 
eU  President  William  W  Greenhalgh  yester- 
day called  for  regional  cooperation  to  pre- 
pare for  the  arrival  of  the  protest  march- 
ers In  the  Washington  area 

He  disclosed  that  a  meeting  "to  discuss 
the  lack  of  regional  planning  on  civil  dis- 
turbances" will  be  held  at  10  30  am.  Fri- 
day between  .\.=slstant  US  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral Fred  M  Vinson  Jr  and  representatives 
of  suburban  area  jurisdictions 

.At  his  press  conference  in  Rockville. 
Greenhalgh  said  he  had  arranged  for  i;p 
to  200  Maryland  State  policemen  .md  Mary- 
land National  Ouard-'inen  to  he  available  <n 
a  standby  basis  when  marchers  from  t.hc 
Great  Lakes  regluii  enter  the  County — sonie- 
tlire  between  May  1 1  and  Mav  15 

A  spokesman  for  the  organization  Green- 
halgh set  up  to  cope  with  the  details  cf  the 
march  .aid  ;o<3d  and  shelter  for  the  march- 
ers would  be  contributed  bv  churches  The 
marchers  would  be  housed  In  the  churches 
and  parish  halls,  nearly  a  dozen  of  which 
had  volunteered  their  facilities. 
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In  another  development,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Corporation  Counsel  Richard  W.  Bar- 
ion  told  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  be- 
cause of  a  recent  Federal  court  decision,  the 
city  theoretically  v.'ould  have  to  provide  wel- 
lare  benefits  to  any  ot  the  demonstrators 
who  sav  they  intend  to  stay  here  indefi- 
nitely 

The  city  is  .ipprallng  the  ruling  and  is 
.seeking  the  restoration  of  \i.s  one-year  resi- 
dence requirement  for  welfare  applicants. 

^PF.VKS    T    I     RfSK 

.Mr.  Abernathy  ..nd  hl.s  group  told  -Secrc- 
t.irv  Rusk  during  an  80-mlnute  visit  that  the 
United  States  .should  withdraw  Irom  'V'let- 
inm  and  use  the  money  saved  to  stamp  out 
jiinertv  at  home. 

Mrs  Martha  Grass,  .i  mother  of  11  irom 
Ponca  City.  Okla  .  said:  "I  feel  v*-e  have  no 
business  in  other  countries'  affairs,  when  we 
have  enough  trouble  ol  our  own." 

Saniord  Gottlieb,  .in  olticlal  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  fc'ane  Nuclear  Policy,  observed 
that  'the  Book  of  Matthew  .says  that  where 
your  treasury  is.  your  heart  Is  also. 

"Seventy-nine  ix;r  <  ent  ol  our  budget  goes 
I.jr  defense  and  the  .-pace  program,  while 
only  10  7  per  cent,  |;oes  for  health,  education 
.md  welfare.  One  has  to  conclude  .  .  .  that 
'his  Is  not  a  welfare  state  but  a  "^-arfare 
^tate  " 

Albert  Foyles.  125.  ^f  Baltimore,  said  it  is 
completelv  imlair  that  we  ol  the  poor 
Miasses  should  be  beaten,  kicked,  harassed 
.md  j:iiled  and  then  be  asked  to  go  to  light 
.1  war  that  we  have  no  rea.son  to  go  to  .  .  . 
Ihe  orait  is  tne  iT..)od  way  t .)  pet  nd  of  us" 

Kusk  thanked  the  (troup  for  coming  and 
jjromised  a  later  response  to  the  demands. 
■  time  has  come" 

He  added.  "I  think  we  all  agree  the  time 
has  come  to  make  pood  on  the  great  com- 
nntments  of  our  Constitution"  and  to  act  lo 
.Lssure  all  persons  (  £  their  basic  right.s. 

He  added  that  "both  as  an  official  and  In 
)jrivate  hie  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to 
iiio\e  promptly  m  that  direction."' 

.At  the  Interior  Department,  where  Secre- 
i.iry  Udall  was  accompanied  by  John  Ben- 
nett, commussioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  testl- 
niony  focused  en  the  (.'light  of  the  American 
Indian. 

Melvln  Thorn,  a  member  of  the  Palnte 
■ribe  from  Nevada,  said  the  Nation's  system 
lor  dealing  -.vith  Indian  needs  "Is  sick,  the 
Uisease   is   paternali.sm   and   the  Department 

■  I  Interior  is  the  carrier."  He  said  Indians 
want  a  '  separ.ae  but  equal"  community,  free 
..■f  the  white  man's  cultural  Influence. 

Udall  told  a  reporter  after  the  meeting 
that  no  deci.sion  has  been  reached  regarding 
the  Campaign  demonstrators'  use  of  Federal 
jiarkland  here  as  a  campsite. 

Rowdy    Gkoup    of    Area    Youths    Severe!  y 

Beat   District   kt   Columbxa   Policeman 
(By  Michael  Drosnini 

On  Saturday  night.  Marshall  E.  Loiir.  37. 
.!  District  of  Columbia  policeman  attached 
'.1  the  canine  s-quad.  was  walking  his  police 
dog  near  his  home  In  the  Prince  Georges 
community  vi  West  Lanham. 

He  approached  a  group  of  teen-agers  who 
iiad  tried  to  crash  a  birthday  party  In  his 
i.ilock.  and.  who.  he  said,  were  shouting  ob- 
scenities. Lohr  told  them  to  "tone  down.' 

According    to    Lohr,    the    youths    retorted. 

■  We  know  you're  a  cop  and  we  know  that's  a 
:''>llce  dni;" 

Lohr  said  he  then  took  the  dog  back  to  his 
hovtse  because  he  "wasn't  looking  for  any 
Tumble"  and  returned  to  the  group  ot  teen- 
.a,'ers,  repeating  his  request. 

The  next  thing  I  kne-w.  "  said  Lohr.  '"I  was 
^ving  on  the  ground  mid  a  neighbor  told  me 
l)  hold  still.  Then  the  ambulance  came." 

Lohr  was  taken  to  Prince  Georges  Gen- 
frral  Hospital  where  he  was  In  satisfactory 
condition  yesterday  with  a  broken  noee,  a 
fractured  Jaw  and  a  concussion. 


According  to  Prince  Georges  police,  he 
was  attacked  by  two  of  tne  teen-a^ers  he 
had  told  to  quiet  dovv'ii,  a  lii-year-old  and  a 
17-year-old  Irom  luarby  WooUl.iwn.  iioth 
have  been  charged  witli  uts.iult  with  intent 
to  maim  and  have  been  released  to  their 
parents. 

The  youths  were  arrested  at  Prince  Georges 
H(..i;plt.il  where  llie  Iti-ycar-oid.  a  G-looier 
who  weighs  245  pounds,  had  gone  to  (;et  a 
cut  hand  treated. 

Lolir"s  wife.  Elli'.abeth.  vva.-.  .-landme  m  the 
ho.spiial  hallway  cjutside  an  cm  -r^iiMK-y  .'•tioin 
where  her  husband  lay  unconscious. 

Two  youths,  she  said,  were  silting  a  ."-hort 
distance  away  laughing.  Then  ijne  looked 
into  the  room  where  Lohr  vv.is  awaiting  treat- 
ment and  said,  "Oh.  boy.  he's  really  hurtinsj. 
isn't  he." 

When  Mrs.  Lohr  Identilicd  herself  to  the 
teen-agers  she  said  they  answered.  "Were 
going  to  get  your  house  next,"  .A  low  minute.i 
Liter  Prince  tieorge's  police  arnved  and  i.)ok 
the  youths  into  custody,  .ictiiiK  on  informa- 
tion supplied  by  neighbors 

According  to  Sgt.  Lohr's  Metropoiilan 
Police  superiors,  lie  vvivs  t/Ut  nl  iinllorni  and 
unarmed  when  he  conlrontcd  a  group  cjf  live 
youths  near  his  home  at  5405  76th  ave.  The 
group,  four  boys  and  i  ne  t^irl.  r.mgcd  m  age 
from  15  to  17. 

Lt.  George  Greggs  of  the  Metropoiilan 
police  said  that  tlie  youths  told  Lohr.  ""i'ou 
wouldn't  be  so  big  vvithuut  that  dost.""  and 
then  called  him  a  "  .iiirger-lover."' 

Wanting  to  .ivoid  trouble.  Lohr  according 
to  Gregijs,  gave  the  dog  to  his  wife  who  liad 
come  out  to  see  what  wa.s  happening. 

When  ne  returned  to  the  ieer.-.i.iers.  Greggs 
said  that  one  ot  'iic  vouths  hit  Lohr  and 
knocked  him  to  the  ground  and  then  kicked 
him  while  he  was  down.  Neighbors  said  tiie 
t;irl  screamed  'You've  killed  hiiii."' 

.\s  the  youths  r.m  b.ick  to  tlie;r  car.  neigh- 
bors began  to  converge  cr.  the  S'-ene.  The  c:ir. 
they  ;aid,  sped  away  into  a  dead  end  .'-treel 
and  then  cime  back  vvUhoui  us  he.idlights 
on  toward  Lohr.  who  was  lying  in  the  inter- 
section. Several  neighbors  pulled  Lohr  onto 
the  sidewalk  as  the  car  tped  :.wav.  the 
youths  shouting  obscenilics  cut  ol  the  win- 
dows. 

Lohr  has  served  in  the  District  J'olice  De- 
partment for  14  years  ,md  has  lived  in  iho 
West  Lanham  neighborhood  lor  .seven.  Neiu'h- 
bors  described  him  as  ""an  easy-going  guy  who 
doesn"i  bother  anyone  " 

One  neighbor.  John  Move.  5406  76th  ave., 
said  that  Lohr  walks  Ins  ijolice  dot;  through 
the  area  every  night.  "He's  like  our  security 
patrol."  said  Moye. 

From  his  hospital  bed  Lolir  cuniniented  to 
a  reporter,  "I  made  it  through  the  war  and 
got  Injured  In  the  peace   " 

He  was  referring  to  the  f.ict  he  came 
through  the  Wasliington  not  without  a 
scratch  only  to  be  att;icked  and  beaten  in 
front  of  his  Prince  George's  home  in  what  his 
wife  describes  as  a  "quiet,  quie'.  section  ol 
very  nice  families." 

Protests  by  Students  Continue  Tc  .'^hfe.vd 
Student  demonstrations  spreading  irom 
colleges  to  high  schools  combined  to  keep 
thousands  of  young  .'imericanE  ::"';ni  their 
classrooms  yesterday. 

Twenty-two  students  f  f  the  Stony  Brook, 
N.Y.,  State  University  began  a  sit-in  at  the 
school  business  office,  protesting  the  ;)res- 
ence  of  county  police  on  the  campus.  The 
police  moved  in  after  arresting  33  students 
on  charges  of  possession  and  sale  cf  drugs 
in  a  January  raid. 

Defying  a  threat  of  wholesale  suspensions. 
pupils — mostly  Negroes — renewed  sit-in 
demonstrations  at  four  Cincinnati  public 
high  schools  to  protest  disciplinary  regula- 
tions. Police  arrested  about  100  for  ignoring 
orders  to  disperse.  School  Supt.  Paul  Miller 
had  already  announced  that  1400  pupils  in- 
volved In  sit-ins  at  six  high  schools  'Tuesday 
would  be  suspended  at  least  10  days. 


HOUSE  arrest 

Jadu'e  Benjamin  Schwartz  cl  the  Hainiiton 
County  Juvenile  Court  backed  Miller  With  an 
iTder  placing  all  suspended  pupils  under 
house  arrest.  He  said  they  could  go  out  ill 
public  only  U  accompanied  by  a  p.ireut.  and 
niust  be  lionie  by  H  p  ni.  A  12-hour  sit-in  at 
the  isouth  Bend.  Ind..  school  administration 
building  Tuesday  ended  with  the  arrest  of 
72  adults  and  59  Juveniles  un  trespass 
charges.  The  demonstrators  were  protesting 
t;ie  [jresence  ol  armed  guards  in  three  high 
schools,  one  predonunantly  Nc;iro  .md  two 
))redominantly  white,  where  there  had  been 
recent  disi.)rder  in  the  halls. 

.At  Columbus,  trustees  ol  Ohio  Slue  Uni- 
versity voted  lor  u  disciplinary  hearing  lor 
75  Negro  students  who  seized  tne  school's 
.idminislration  building  List  Friday,  com- 
1  1, ailing  ol  "black  student  problems   " 

!-Ri.NfETON    I-AYS    1-L,V.N?, 

I  At  Princeton,  N.J..  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational reported,  the  president  cf  Priiice- 
tou  University  warned  a  student  group 
vciiich  [Jlans  a  massive  Columbia-style  sil-iu 
t.jday  that  police  will  be  Ijrou^ht  m  :;  "the 
regular  and  essentia!  "  operations  ni  the  col- 
lege .irc  interrupted. 

I  Robert  F.  Gohpeii.  responding  to  reports 
iliat  tile  Princeton  diapter  ii  siudents  lor 
,1  Democratic  Society  iSDSi  has  .sciieduled 
a  sit-in  .a  Nassau  Hall,  outlined  steps  ihe 
university  v.ill  take  if  trouble  brean-s  out 

I'riie  .SDo  wants  the  uiiivc.-slly  to  sever 
US  connections  with  the  Instuulc  ut  De- 
icnse  Analys.s  and  provide  campus  <lnilt 
■  ■  junselmg  for  students.  | 

False    Report    > 'P    .siioo.-ings    in    Marks  — 

STAGE    1   ct   I'.joR  .March  Over 

I  By  David  Holniberg) 

Rev  Ralph  Abernatiiy  took  .idvant.ige  ot 
the  arrest  ol  seven  Poor  People's  Canipaign 
workers  in  Marks.  .Miss.,  vesteruay  and  ended 
the  nrst  phase  ol  the  campiitiii  here  with  a 
moving  jilta  lor  a  non-violent  revolution. 

'1  he  succe.ssor  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
interruijted  the  liiial  session  oi  tt'slimony  be- 
lore  Interior  .Secretary  Stewart  Udall  by  poor 
people  irom  ihruout  the  nation  lo  tell  .i 
tunned  i  rowd  ol  newsmen  and  onlookers  at 
!;ie  Interior  Dcpariinent  that  several  cam- 
))ait;n  workers  in  .Marks  liad  been  .irrested. 
.md  'six  have  just  been  shot."  He  said  ii 
school  teacher  had  also  apparently  l.een  shot. 

The  report  ol  the  shooung  was  l.it<:r  proven 
false,  altho  the  arrest  in  Marks  ot  seven  stu- 
dent organizers  of  the  campaign  for  "dis- 
turbing the  peace"  was  conhrmed.  The  ar- 
re.siK  came  alter  a  tense  conlront.ition  be- 
tween state  troopers  and  polic 

I  This  is  the  report  by  United  Press  Inter- 
national from  Marks. 

I  State  troopers  rushed  to  the  aid  ol  Marks' 
,'Utiiorities  when  about  50  students  g.uhered 
outside  the  jail  to  demand  the  release  of  one 
ol  the  seven  march  organizers. 

I  The  troopers,  forming  a  Hying  wedge  with 
riot  guns  held  across  their  chests,  waded 
into  the  students  when  they  ignored  crdcrs 
to  disperse.  The  student.s  broke  and  r.m.  No 
shots  v.ere  hred. 

I  .Authorities  said  the  trouble  s-.;iried  when 
Willie  Bolden.  a  longtime  leader  of  '.he 
.Southern  Cliristian  Leadership  Conference, 
turned  up  at  the  school  during  th.e  noon 
recess  and  urged  students  to  jo.n  the  Wash- 
ington inarch. 

I  When  the  students  refused  to  return  to 
classes  after  the  recess,  sheruf  L.  V.  Harri- 
son arrested  Mr.  Bolden  and  charged  him 
with   trespassing   and   disturbing   the   peace. 

(This,  officials  said,  touched  off  a  spon- 
t;meous  march  on  the  Jail,  where  officials 
conf-'rred  with  student  leaders  and  informed 
them  that  Bolden  could  be  released  only  if 
bond  were  posted.  When  this  failed  to  satisfy 
the  demonstrators,  state  troopers  vv-ere  sum- 
moned and  the  students  were  told  they  had 
two  minutes   to  leave  or  thev  would  be  ar- 
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rested    The  rlyliig  wedge  followed  when  they 
dldnt  I 

The  meeting  at  Interior  here  was  quickly 
ddjfjurned  .ifter  a  brief  statement  by  Mr 
rdail  iiid  Rev  Abemathy  and  telling  a, 
cnish  of  reporters  that  the  "shootings" 
showed  we  lUc  in  i  racUt  sorlety,  a  very. 
'.erv  slclc  .society.  It  may  be  that  sickness 
so   iciite  that  It  18  unto  death   ' 

We  realized  this."  he  added.  .»tid' this  Is 
why  we  dreamed  the  dream  lof  the  Potir 
Peoples  Campaign!  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King   ■ 

He  s.iid  We  will  not  let  this  i  the  •'shoot- 
ings i  deter  us  Just  is  we  did  not  let  the 
death  of  Dr  King  deter  us  We  .ire  not  going 
to  call  the  campaign  off  All  we  want  them 
to  do  is  to  call  off  their  •.  lolence  We  will  gue 
.\\i  we  have  We  .^re  ready  to  join  right  imw 
with  Martin  Luther  King  and  Medg.ir  Evers 
and   the  others  who  died  for  Justice  " 

i';e<nliiii:  with  hi.-,  followers  "not  to  turn  to 
violence."  Rev  .Abemathy  said,  "they  must 
irm  rhi-mselves  with  the  sword  of  truth  iirid 
put  >n  'he  breastpl.ite  if  rlghteousne&s  we 
must  put  on  the  whole  armi>r  of  non- 
aolence  and  stand  up  against  this  evil 
system  -eekliig  to  destroy  us   " 

Rev  .Abernathv  iiegiii,'<  the  m.trch  'oti  iv 
from  tne  «;lte  if  Dr  King'*  asaasslnalloii  He 
sftld  he  '*Tis  'hlghlv  pleased"  with  the  three 
d;ivs  .r  meetings  -^Ith  C.vblnet  members  and 
the  C.'iiirri-as  that  climaxed  with  the  news 
from  M.i:  Ks 

riie  minister  *ald  the  officials  Imd  recelve<l 
the  poor  f)eopie  with  kindness  .ind  sym- 
pathy  '  nut  idded  that  -we  tlon  t  uefd  ^ym- 
ptv&v  iiul  'Jve  nee<l  m  're  th;in  kindness  " 

He  -aid  eilller  lollowing  testimony  l>elnre 
Secretary  >f  State  Dean  Rusk.  We  have  dls- 
.■  ivered  .i  new  power  It  is  not  white  jx'wer 
It  Is  not  black  power,  it  is  poor  jjeople  power  ■ 
.-snnford  notllleb  director  if  SANE,  'old 
the  Secret.iry — who  tixik  notes  'hru  must  of 
the  testimony— that  the  ICBM  hajs  not  been 
invented  yet  to  parrv  the  Molotojt. cocktail." 
He  said  there  is  one  America  for*  i>eople  who 
are  .^omlort.ible  and  one  for  the  poor  " 

Responding  to  the  hour-long  testimony. 
Secret.iry  Rtisk  said.  '  Tixn  entire  human  race 
faces  The  overriding  problem  of  how  to  orga- 
nize a  decent  peace  In  the  world.  Within  that 
fratnew  rk  if  luxtorical  necessity  we  could 
have  our  de  )ale  on  how  it  could  be  achieved  ' 
He  .said.  Every  citizen  must  be  ttlven  the 
rights  and  jiru liege*  and  upportuniUes  that 
go  with  citizenship  in    air  society." 

At  Interior  the  -.peukors  c  mcentrated  on 
the  problems  of  the  Indian  One  of  them. 
Melvln  D  Thorn,  of  the  American  Indian 
Council,  said.  "The  system  and  the  power 
structure  -ervtng  tis  is  .1  sickness  pater- 

nalism   -s    a   vice    ind    the   Secretary   of   In- 
terior is  a  cancer." 

The  speakers  .ilso  .-apped  what  they  railed 
toketiism  '  >n  the  part  of  'he  government 
Secret.iry  Udall  told  them  that  "non-vio- 
lent protest  is  an  essential  part  of  democ- 
racy." and  that  he  had  had  "some  suc- 
cess '  in  his  seven  and  a  half  years  in  the  ,'on 
•but  I  don't  think  we've  had  enough." 

Memphis  Prepares  Poor  People's  Drive 
'By  Robert  C    Maynardl 

Memphis.  May  1. — An  emotional,  some- 
times weeping,  sometimes  chanting  rally  of 
6000  persons  prepared  tonight  for  the 
launching  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
ciravan  to  Washington. 

Mrs  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  wife  of  the 
murdered  civil  rights  leader,  sang  to  the 
hushed  and  weeping  audience  a  .=;plrltual 
th.it  had  been  her  husband's  favorite.  'Sing 
slug.  Little  Jesus  Boy.  We  Didn't  Know 
WTio  Vou  Was" 

But  ^/Irs  King  a  former  professional  hinger 
made  it  'lear  in  a  .speech  that  she  wished 
:or  no  one  to  become  preoccupied  with  her 
husband's  death  but  Instead  .she  wanted 
Negroes  to  fight  ever  hiu-der  for  their  freedom 

"The   Rev.    Ralph   D.   Abernathy.   successor 


to   Dr    King    as    president    of    the    Southern 
Christian    Leadership    Conle-'ence.    said 

For  any  of  you  who  would  linger  m  the 
..-emetery  and  tarry  around  the  grave.  I  have 
news  for  you  We  have  business  on  the  road 
to  freedom  ' 

■  We  must  prove  to  white  .America  that  you 
can  kill  the  leader,  Out  you  lunnot  kill  his 
dream." 

Mrs.  King  told  the  audience,  which  In- 
I'luded  many  of  the  sanitation  workers 
whose  strike  Dr  King  was  assisting  when  he 
was  slain  on  April  4.  "It's  not  going  to  be 
easy  on  the  road  to  Washington  or  on  the 
road  to  freedom  S<^>me  more  people  are  going 
to  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice  " 

Alter  !he  rallv,  M^^  Kiiig  made  a  pllgrlm- 
.ige  '.o  the  Lorraine  Hotel  and  visited  the 
room  where  Dr  King  was  staying  the  night 
he  wiis  shot. 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  will  begin  Its 
march  from  Memphis  to  Marks.  Miss  Thurs- 
day morning,  after  Mr.  Abernathy  sets  a 
^tar  into  the  cement  outside  the  motel  room 
where  Dr  King  was  killed.  In  honor  of  the 
slum   Nobel    Peace  Prize   winner 

Ihe  Rev  Jiunes  Bevel,  a  close  King  aide 
md  a  top  SCLC  official,  told  the  rally  to- 
night. "There  is  ,1  conspiracy  against  black 
pet»ple  in  America  Unless  we  change  the  de- 
finition of  a  black  man.  white  .America  will 
llc|Uldale  black  people  " 

Mr,  Bevel  quoting  from  the  Biblical  ref- 
erence "His  knees  hold  their  peace,  the  very 
stones  will  cry  out."  told  the  audience  that 
black  Americans  may  have  no  opportunities 
beyond  the  present  to  make  their  voices 
heard  for  their  freedom 

'  When  you  ^ee  the  cities  burning."  Mr 
Hevel  said,  "the  stones  are  crying  out  "  But 
he  ^ald  white  .\merlca  will  not  much  longer 
tolerate  rioting   among    Negroes. 

The  rally  was  held  in  the  enormous  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Church  of  God  In  Christ,  the 
1.1st  place  at  which  Dr  King  ^rave  a  public 
.iddress.  on  the  evening  of  April  3 

Pfkmissivencss   Gone    Mao    in   the    rvivxR- 

SITItS 

I  By  James  J.  Kllpatrlcki 

.New  YoRX  — The  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  were  ten  davs  late  In  calling  in 
the  >.ops  By  their  spineless  unwillingness  to 
act  at  the  \ery  outset  of  the  insurrection, 
they  made  their  own  miserable  contribution 
to  the  anarchy  that  Is  .spreading  .1  typhus 
contagion  across  American  campuses  this 
*prmg. 

The  student  revolutionaries  should  have 
heen  w.uned,  then  arrested,  then  expelled,  at 
their  tlrst  defiance  of  unlversltv  rules.  In- 
stead, the  administration  vacillated.  It  was 
-.viUing  to  negotiate;  It  would  treat  with  the 
invaders;  it  would  suspend  construction  of 
a  controversial  gymnasium  us  a  gesture  of 
appeasement  This  was  foam-rubber  t'trmness 
and  no  wonder  the  students  hooted  the 
•rustees  down 

What  in  the  name  of  heaven  has  happened 
to  our  college  and  university  admmlstra- 
Mons?  The  series  of  outrages  began  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington  on  March  19.  when 
student  insurrectionists  seized  the  admin- 
istration building  and  held  it  for  five  days. 

Thus  inspired,  students  at  Bowie  State 
University  In  Maryland  went  on  a  similar 
rampage;  they  blocked  driveways,  seized  the 
university  swltcht>oard.  banned  President 
Samuel  L  Myers  from  the  grounds,  and  be- 
gan deliberately  wasting  water  and  elec- 
tricity. Someone  had  taught  them,  presum- 
ublv,  that  this  was  free  speech 

The  contagion  spread  to  Virginia  Union 
University  in  Richmond:  to  Virginia  State 
College  in  Petersburg,  on  April  7  to  Tuske- 
•ee  Institute  in  Alabama,  where  students 
r  hained  the  dc>ors  of  an  administration  build- 
ing .ind  kept  trustees  i-aptlve  for  13  hours. 
Jr.  other  manifestations,  student  insurrec- 
tion hit  Colgate.  Western  Michigan,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Long  Island  College. 


.At  Uarnaril  College  in  Maiih.ittan  the  .in- 
!nini.strrttlon  groped  .ibjectly  with  the  prob- 
lem of  young  Linda  LeClalr  a  student  who 
had  lied  lied  ljra/.en)y  .ind  willfully—  lu 
order  to  deceive  the  college  as  to  her  place 
of  residence  The  case  caused  serious  em- 
barrassment to  Barnard  Linda  had  to  be 
punished,  the  college  denied  her  .iccess  i.i 
the  snack  bar. 

Here  and  there,  it  Is  true,  a  few  public  offi- 
cials have  reacted  with  nrmness.  Marvlands 
Gov.  Spiro  -Agnew  closed  Bowie  State.  The 
Tuskegee  trustees  moved  decisively  against 
offenders.  Generally,  the  pattern  has  been  i 
pattern  of  administrative  surrender  It  has 
been  .i  pattern  of  permissiveness  gone  maci 
of  tolerance  turned  inside  out.  In  the  process 
the  whole  meaning  of  ,1  university  has  beer, 
lost. 

If  a  university  falls  to  maintain  condi- 
tions of  tree  inquiry,  it  falls  In  it-s  primary 
function  But  freedom  demands  order.  It  de- 
mands discipline.  It  demands  .1  sense  of  hu-r- 
.trchy.  in  which  the  .students  are  inferior  '  ■ 
their  masters  What  kind  of  Iree  inquiry  wms 
possible  at  C.ilumbia  with  the  insurrection- 
ists in  charge'  The  zix>  luis  been  hurrendertd 
to  the  gibbons,  the  .isylum  yielded  to  the  iii- 
mates.  Students  who  wanted  to  pursue  their 
education  were  effectively  prevented  Iroin 
doing  .0  This  was  .m  exercise  in  healthy  dis- 
senf  In  free  speech'  In  peaceable  a-ssembl'. 
.md  petition'  Nonsense  This  y^'os  anarchy;  1 
cannot  be  condoned. 

An  expl.uiatlon  may  be  sought,  perhaps,  in 
the  perverted  emphasis  our  society  has  placed 
upon  youth"  and  upon  equality."  In  our 
fatuous  exaltation  of  the  immature,  we  haw' 
tended  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  matuntv 
The  notion  that  students  ,ire  somehow  equal 
to  professors  has  undermined  the  whole  >l 
the  academic  relationship. 

This  is  a  case,  if  there  ever  were  one.  ■  : 
"teaching  bloody  Instructions,  which,  beins 
taught,  return  to  plague  the  inventor."  Tlic 
college  administrators  who  have  condoned 
capitulated,  .iiid  made  concessions  to  studeir 
insubordination  h.ive  ;isked  lor  the  chains 
on  their  doors.  The  trustees'  decision  to  build 
this  Columbia  gym  wits  not  reached  capri- 
ciously; It  was  the  result  of  prolonged  ana 
serious  deliberation.  To  suspend  that  deci- 
sion in  deference  to  the  militants  is  to  invito 
attack  on  other  university  policies.  It  is  t  - 
destroy  order  and  to  abdicate  responslblUt\ 
No  institution  so  t'o-.ernerl  deserves  to  sur- 
vive. 
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SUBSCRIPTION   TELEVISION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
marks belore  thi.s  body  the  distinfoiished 
senior  Senator  ironr  Indiana,  has  idven 
a  ijrosress  report  on  an  cxcitinR  iie'.v 
dimen.sion  m  cotnniunication. 

As  Senator  H.artke  ha.s  told  us.  sub- 
scription television  ls  today  on  the 
threshold  of  becomir.'-i  a  reality  Re- 
freshingly, It  is  not  askin.!.;  tor  .-ixKia. 
protection;  it  is  not  askins  for  Govern- 
ment subsidy:  it  is  not  a.skins  for  eco- 
nomic privileges.  Subscriptlo:i  tclevisio:; 
is  asking  only  for  the  opportunity  to  add 
to  the  choices  available  to  the  viewiii-: 
public,  to  create  something  .idditional  :  - 
what  now  exists. 

I  find  It  difBcult  to  Ix^lieve  that  sub- 
scription television  will  have  the  sli^zlii- 
fst  effect  on  tb.e  number  of  free  .idvei- 
tisinti-spon-sored  proiirams  available  to 
ih:?  newer  As  loni;  as  there  are  products 
to  .sell  and  adverti-sers  eager  to  .sell  them. 
programs  paid  for  by  advertising  w;l! 
continue   to  Ije   fully  available. 

In  my  opinion,  subscription  TV  will 
strengthc:i  the  television  industry  by  giv- 
ing the  public  new  options  of  programs  to 
be  seen.  In  so  broadening  the  appeal  of 


the  medium,  the  entire  industr>'  should 
profit,  rather  than  suffer,  as  is  often 
feared. 

These  fears  are  .similar  to  those  ex- 
ijres.sed,  when  u^levision  first  entered  the 
arena  by  members  of  the  motion  picture 
industry  who  predicted  "a  battle  to  the 
death  of  two  uiant^s  ■  1  recall  saying  then 
to  these  skeptics  that,  rather  than  such 
a  battle,  the  industry  would  unite  in  a 
productive  marriage  from  which  would 
■  •merge  a  biautilul  child  in  the  form  of 
an  improved  product  and  a  thriving  busi- 
ness for  all  concerned.  This  has  been  the 
case — and  1  predict  now  that  the  entire 
television  industry  will  similarly  thrive 
with  the  introduction  of  pay  TV, 

I  iiartK'ularly  hope  for  early  action  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  permit  pay  TV  becau.se  of  a  very 
important  additional  benefit  Sub.scrip- 
tlon  television  today  otfers  the  best  hope 
for  relieving  unemployment  'A-hich  has 
reached  the  crisis  .stage  in  one  of  our 
most  important  itidustries  in  California. 

Motion  picture  making  is  one  of  the 
original  American  bu.sines.ses.  Along  with 
related  and  dependent  industries  it  has 
provided  lobs  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans:  it  has  given  enter- 
tainment and  enlightenment  both  to  our 
citizens  and  to  these  around  the  globe: 
and  It  has  contributed  as  much  as  a 
quarter-billion  dollars  to  our  balance  of 
payments  m  a  single  year. 

Senators  will  agree  that  I  do  not  mis- 
use the  term  "crisis"  when  I  relate  the 
current  unemployment  picture  in  the 
motion  picture  industry. 

According  to  the  Hollywood  AFL  Film 
Council.  :n  percent  of  the  industry's  la- 
bor pool  IS  currently  unemployed.  This 
compares  with  a  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  :J  7  percent  These  figures 
do  not  include  actors,  extras  or  musi- 
cians whose  ;ate  uf  unemployment  is 
much  higher. 

Today  less  than  6  i>eiccnt  of  the  Hol- 
lywood members  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  are  working.  Also  unemployed  are 
."1!  percent  of  the  makeup  artists.  75 
percent  of  the  tlectrical  technicians.  40 
percent  of  the  sound  technicians  and 
cameramen.  .SI  percent  of  the  property 
craftsmen.  35  percent  of  the  transpor- 
tation drivers.  75  percent  of  the  grips. 

Movie  industry  workers  today  are  suf- 
fering a  payroll  loss  of  nearly  $200,000 
a  day.  And  the  loss  is  not  theirs  alone. 
The  State  of  California,  which  is  pay- 
ing these  unemployed  more  than  $400,000 
a  week  in  unemployment  benefits,  is  los- 
ing an  estimated  S53.000  a  week  which 
would  go  into  the  State  unemployment 
and  disability  funds  if  employment  were 
normal,  and  an  additional  $40,000  which 
these  workers  would  pay  in  State  in- 
come taxes  if  they  were  employed. 

These  are  direct,  tangible,  account- 
.ible  losses.  How  much  more  is  lost  in 
-ales  taxes,  in  taxes  paid  by  businesses 
■.chose  customers  must  tighten  their 
purse  strings,  and  in  total  economic  ef- 
fect of  reduced  employment  would  be 
'.nipossible  to  compute. 

Today,  the  rapid  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment in  the  industry  is  challenging  Hol- 
ly"wood"s  title  as  the  "Film  Capital  of  the 
World."  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
.squeeze  between  limited  markets  and 
ever- rising  costs,  film  makers  and  film 


making  have  gone  abroad  in  search  of 
natural  settings  and  cheap  labor. 

In  December  1967.  American  film  com- 
panies were  shootini:  32  films  abroad.  21 
in  the  United  States,  In  January,  the 
number  of  films  ijroduced  domestically 
dropped  to  11. 

We  do  not  delude  ourselves  that  sub- 
scription television  will  cure  all  of  the 
industry's  ills.  Bui  it  would  open  for  the 
industry  a  vast  additional  market  with 
significant  new  sources  of  revenue. 

Rosalind  Russell  put  it  very  well  m  an 
interview  when  she  said: 

Hollywood  has  ch.nigcd.  it."!  fvervthlng  has 
changed,  as  the  w(>rld  ha.s  changed  But  it 
doesn't  mean  it  is  linlshed.  I  think  pay  tele- 
vision is  just  around  the  corner,  and  then 
this  town  will  be  prosperous  as  it  never  has 
been  before.  It  won't  be  the  same  business 
we  knew,  but   it   will  be  very  fxcitlng. 

Olivia  de  Havilland.  Charlton  Heston. 
Richard  Boone,  and  Dana  Andrews  are 
among  the  solid  citizens  of  cinema  who 
look  to  subscrunion  television  as  a  means 
to  assure  the  survival  of  Hollywood. 

Ralph  Bellamy  looks  for  the  movie  in- 
dustry to  be  "stimulated  economically 
and  artistically  by  tht  increased  revenue 
and  competition  of  i-ii-emiciinp  new  films 
on  subscription  television," 

Subscription  television  will  make  it 
tinancially  i^ossible  for  Hollywood  to 
employ  the  best  cf  talent  m  the  finest  ol 
production.s.  Cultural  and  classical  lilnis 
v.'hich  cannot  now  be  nistified  at  tlie  box 
ounces  can  become  moneymakers  for  the 
film  makers  when  that  si^ecial  jiortioJi  of 
the  viewing  public  which  would  (nioy 
such  productions  is  'jathered  tOL'Cther 
into  one  audience. 

All  that  the  proponents  of  pay  TV  ask 
is  the  opportunity  lor  their  product  to 
compete  in  the  free  marketplace;  and 
I  find  it  difficult,  ns  raie  who  belunes  in 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  value 
of  competition,  and  of  the  consumer'.': 
right  of  choice,  to  lustify  denyir.a  them 
that  right, 

I  join  with  others  in  Congress  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  will  act  quickly 
to  approve  subscription  television.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  many  compelling  rea.sons 
which  have  been  advanced,  I  uree  this 
action  because  of  the  economic  benefits 
subscription  television  will  bring  to  an 
industry  .so  vital  to  my  State  and  to  this 
Nation,  an  industry  in  i:reat  need  of  and 
most  deserving  of  our  consideration. 


it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Mrs- 
KiE  in  the  chair' .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  i^rocecded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAI-T:  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917 1  to  a.sslst  Slate  and 
local  governments  m  leducinLi  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increa.se  the  i  ifective- 
ness.  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  .sys- 
tems lit  all  levels  of  Lovernment.  and  for 
other  purpo-ses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  I'resident,  I  1  Lse  to 
oppose  the  pendin'.i  measure.  What  be- 
•.;an  as  a  measure  to  extend  Federal  fi- 
nancial and  technical  a.ssistance  to  State 
and  municipal  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies has  become  a  eatchall  for  a  variety 
of  questionable  propo.sals.  I  lefer  to  the 
anti-Supreme  Court  measures,  the  pro- 
!X).sed  wiretapping  legislation  yvhich  ha.s 
been  lying  around  for  over  15  years  that 
I  know  of.  and  probably  longer,  and  the 
-un  restriction,  which  have  bet  r.  added 
t'j  the  original  bill. 

One  might  well  cull  this  ..i. other 
Christmas  tree  bill  or  an  Easier  basket 
ul  grievance  legislation  in  the  iield  of 
law  enforcement  It  has  everybody's  pet 
tlieories  in  it. 

We  need  lecislanon  to  promote  and 
maintain  a  government  of  law  and  order. 
My  record  for  23  years  and  more  in  t)ie 
S.^nate  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
my  ijcsition  on  that  thesis  My  si^eeches 
la.st  year — two  of  them  given  upon  the 
;iivitation  of  Ihe  President  ol  the  United 
States  because  he  Knows  my  position  m 
reuaid  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law — 
lelaliii!-'  to  Newark.  Detroit,  and  other 
not -torn  areas  of  the  country,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  I  think,  that  our  uov- 
(  rnment  cannot  be  maintained  by  lav; 
u;"il(ss  the  law  is  ( iilorced 

But  11  IS  also  important.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  .see  to  it  that,  in  enlorcmu  the 
law.  the  precious  constitutional  ■.'uar- 
aP.tees  are  carried  out.  A  system  nj  'jov- 
ernment  by  law  is  not  helped  bv  lesorl 
to  what  I  consider  police  state  tactics  in 
the  name  of  government  by  law 

My  '.'leat  concern.  Mr.  Presider.t  is 
that  some  of  the  procedures  involved  in 
this  bill  '.vill  do  great  damage  to  the  per- 
petuation of  a  system  of  I'ovprnmeiit  by 
law  and  start  us  do';vn  the  road  to'.vaid 
government  by  police  state  procedures. 

I  hope  that  belore  v.-e  finish  witli  this 
bill,  it  can  be  so  modified  that  we  can 
!om  h.ands  in  support  of  a  measure  that 
'.viil  keep  within  the  framework  what 
I  believe  are  precious  constitutional 
ijuarantees  in   writir.g. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in 
the  hours  of  cri.ses.  and  we  are  in  a  crisis, 
'hat  we  should  be  jjarticuiarly  jealous  to 
see  to  it  that  our  constitutional  system 
of  government  by  law  remains  inviolate. 

Mr.  President,  if  vou  believe  it  is  the 
courts  that  cause  crime,  there  is  some- 
thing in  S.  917  for  you.  If  you  believe 
crime  can  be  prevented — some  kind  of 
crime,  anyway,  if  not  crime  on  the 
streets — by  tapping  wires  and  picking  up 
private  conversations  down  the  block, 
there  is  something  in  this  bill  for  you. 
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If  you  bf  lieve  that  possession  of  ^ui\s  by 
the  wrong  people  can  be  prevented  if 
there  were  no  mail-order  sales,  there  Is 
somelhii!k{  in  this  bill  for  you 

I  do  not  say  that  because  these  meas- 
ures do  not  stop  crime  absolutely  they 
are  not  worthy  of  consideration,  or  that 
b<>cause  Congress  cannot  do  eveiythinK 
in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  it  should 
do  n(jthiuk;  But  I  do  question  u  proce- 
dure that  bruigs  to  the  Senate  floor  under 
the  name  of  safe  streets."  a  whole  series 
of  unrelated  proposals  concemins?  court 
rulin^js.  court  jurisdiction,  police  eaves- 
dropping, interstate  sale  of  guns,  all  of 
which  aie  heavily  suspect  first  m  their 
etffctivcness  and  second  in  their  con- 
htitutiunaliiy. 

I  doubt  ti.at  any  of  these  added  com- 
mittee provisions  could  stand  on  its  own 
merits  either  within  the  committee  or 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  doubt  they  could 
i;et.  a  Presidential  signature.  But  they 
are  all  nettinkj  a  free  ride  on  a  short  title 
of    Safe  Streets.  ' 

Thf  only  part  of  this  measure  that 
i.s  ;ilct'iy  to  do  anything  to  make  the 
.'Streets  safer  i^  title  I  It  is  designed  to 
Increase  tlie  manpo'.ver  and  Improve  the 
skills  of  local  po.ice  forces  That  is  what 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  con- 
tribute to  safer  strcet«^. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  with  S 
917  Is  the  scarcity  of  information  about 
what  is  in  u  that  is  available  to  Senators 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  The  only  summary  of  its  pro- 
vl.-.ions  that  I  have  to  go  on  is  the  one 
put  ioi;et.ner  by  the  Justice  Department. 
I'he  bi.l  wai  m.ide  the  pending  busines.s 
yesterday,  though  my  office  was  told  the 
printed  repv>rt  would  r.ot  be  available 
uiitil  tne  afternoon  1  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  le.M  ol  the  committee  bill  only 
ui  the  mormnsf 

The  variety  of  subject  matter  and  its 
complex  legal  and  constitutional  ini- 
piicatioiu-  are  not  easy  to  follow  under 
these  ciicumstanccs.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Senate  leadership  would  be  well  advised 
to  put  this  ;nea.>uie  over  until  after  tiie 
Memorial  Day  holiday,  so  Members  can 
iuue  the  tltr.e  to  ifive  it  the  considera- 
tion It  deserves,  and  to  communicate 
with  recoijnt/ed  constitutional  author- 
ities in  this  country. 

Do  not  lorgel  that  in  this  legislation, 
we  are  jvertuining  more  than  one  Su- 
preme Court  di'Ci-sion  in  the  area  of  the 
Bill  of  Rigl;ts.  We  are  also  entering  the 
area  of  ^'un  co;.trol  legislation,  on  which 
the  S.iprtiiie  Court  has  only  recently 
rendered  an  op.nion  that  throws  into 
dotibt  much  v.'f  what  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  gun  control  measures 
at  a.iy  :c-\   !    "niuvcliial.  State,  or  Federal 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  time  to 
study  this  bill,  tj  weigh  the  effectiveness 
of  Its  various  titles  in  dealing  with  any 
specific  aiea  of  criminal  activity  or  po- 
tential, criminal  activity  to  compare  its 
provi.^ions  particularly  m  title  II  with 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  court 
rulings  and  jurisdictions  with  what  the 
Federal  courts  have  decided  on  these 
criminal  procedures  and  why.  I  certainly 
will  vote  against  action  by  the  Senate  at 
this  time 

The  burden  of  proof  for  any  legisla- 
tion lies  witn  lis  advocates  The  advo- 
cates of  this  measure  have  not  even  given 


J  the  Senate  a  cr.ance  to  read  the  bill  and 
•to  read  a  committee  report  on  the  bill 
Oetore  bringing  it  to  the  Senate  rloor 
That  Is  no  way  to  sustain  a  burden  of 
•proof  That  is  no  way  to  convince  this 
Senator  that  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  done  to  make  the  protection  of  tlie 
BUI  of  Rights  meaningfu'  in  specific 
stages  of  law  enforcement  should  be  un- 
doni-  It  IS  no  way  to  establish,  indeed, 
that  Congress  can  modify  or  repeal  or 
change  by  legislation  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

For  the  Bill  of  Rights,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Constitution,  is  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says  it  is  until  rhe  Constitution  is 
changed  by  amendment  That  is  ele- 
mentary in  con.stituiional  law.  as  set 
forth  in  Marbury  aLiainst  Madison,  that 
great  American  con.st.itutional  decision, 
handed  down  bv  the  incomparable  John 
Marshal!,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  people  in  tins  country  and  in 
the  Congress  who  would  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  liave  the  power  to 
protect  our  constitutional  rights.  But  we 
are  a  free  people  because  that  right  was 
clearly  vested  m  the  Constitution  to  be 
administered,  decided,  and  applied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  Chief  Justice  Joim 
Marshall  so  clearly  pointec^^ut  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Maroury  against  Mad- 
ison. 

We  are  not  -toing  to  change  the  fifth 
and  si.xth  amendments  with  title  II  of 
this  bill.  We  are  not  ijoing  to  change, 
either,  what  the  Supreme  Court  .says 
about  where  and  how  the  amendments 
apply  to  the  details  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure, unle.ss  we  deny  lurisdiction  over 
such  ca.ses  to  the  Federal  courts.  Of 
course,  the  bill  provides  for  that,  too. 

First,  let  me  touch  upon  the  efforts 
title  II  makes  to  change  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  .Again.  I  draw  from  the  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  S  !)17  as 
prepared  by  the  Justice  Department: 

First.  Confessions:  makes  voluntari- 
ness the  sole  criterion  of  admissibility  of  a 
confession  in  evidence  in  a  federal  court, 
whether  or  not  a  defendant  was  advised 
of  his  right  to  silence  or  to  counsel — sec- 
tion 350I'a'  b'.  Tliis  provision  would 
overrule  the  Supreme  C'-urfs  decision  in 
Miranda  v  Arauna.  834  US.  436  1966'. 
Section  3501  c'  provides  that  a  con- 
fession shall  not  be  inadmissible  in  a 
Federal  court  solely  because  of  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  arrai;;nment  of  the  de- 
fendant. This  provision  would  overrale 
the  Supreme  Court  s  decision  m  Mallon/ 
v    United  States.  354  U  S.  449  '  1957  ' 

I  have  discussed  both  cases.  Miranda 
against  Arizona  and  Mallory  ai^ainst 
United  States,  on  various  occasions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate 

I  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Supreme  Court  not  only  was  right  in 
both  cases,  but  tiie  decisions  are  al.so 
precious  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  civil 
liberties  and  the  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can people 

I  hope.  Mr  President,  that  the  time 
will  not  con;e  when  a  Federal  police  offi- 
cer can  put  his  hand  on  your  shoulder 
and  say,  "Come  with  me,"  and  when  you 
say  "What  for''"  he  replies.  "We  will  tell 
you  when  we  get  you  to  the  police  sta- 
tion." He  then  takes  you  down  to  tiie 
police  station  and  has  unlimited  time  to 


so-call  cross-examine  you,  Mr.  President, 

whicli    means,    in    ijolice    parlance,    the 
tliird  degree 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  thud 
degree,  but  anyone  wiio  thinks  that  thev 
are  passe  in  police  departments  acro.s.s 
tlie  counti-y  could  not   be  more  wrong 

We  must  maintain  constant  vigilance 
to  .see  to  it  that  police  departments  stav 
within  the  constitutional  restriction.s 
under  which  they  iiuist  be  made  to  func- 
tion in  order  to  keep  a  free  society  and 
not  have  a  i^olice  .society 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
tlie  District  of  Columbia  Committee.  I 
yield  to  no  Member  of  the  Senate  m  the 
support  I  have  given  to  provide  the  Police 
Department  in  Wa.shington,  DC.  loi- 
example,  with  every  bit  of  help  to  whicti 
It  is  entitled  under  the  Con.stitutinn  I  du 
not  piopn.se  to  give  it  any  extra  con- 
stitutional prerogatives.  I  am  not  gonm 
to  support  the  attempt  to  do  away  wltli 
Mallory  against  United  States  because  it 
is  particularly  in  times  of  crisis  such  as 
this  tliat  we  need  to  have  those  protec- 
tions  made   available    to   every   citizen 

Do  not  forget  that  our  whole  system 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  based  upon 
the  presumption  of  innocence,  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  ri^quirement  that  the  State 
must  establisli  guilt  and  not  the  arrestert 
party  his  innocence.  The  presumptioi. 
applies  to  the  guilty  as  well  as  to  the 
innocent.  That  is  one  of  the  princii3;il 
ways  we  maintain  in  a  free  society  a  .sy.s- 
tem  of  government  by  law  rather  than  i 
government  by  police  duress 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pending  bill 
contains  this  provision  which  I  am  pres- 
ently cntic.zmg. 

Second.  Eyewltne.ss  testimony:  Makes 
eyewitness  testimony  tiiat  a  defendant 
particii)ated  m  a  crime  admissible  m  e\  i- 
dence  in  a  Federal  court,  whether  or  not 
the  defendant  was  previously  identifieu 
at  a  lineup  in  rhe  absence  of  counsel — 
.section  3503  This  provision  would  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Courts  decision  in 
UTi'.tt'd  States  V.  Wade.  388,  US  'JIS 
'  I9t)7'  . 

It  IS  easy  for  people  to  loruet  that  v err- 
often  we  deal  witli  people  wiio  get  them- 
selves into  a  position  of  arrest  or  deter.- 
tion  for  investigation  which,  of  cou:.>','. 
is  the  provision  of  the  bill  pas.sed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  with  two  of  us,  as  the 
Record  will  show,  expressing  our  op))fi- 
sition — ihe  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr 
Ken-nehy  I  and  my.self  We  could  not  even 
get  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  one.  It  had  -'i 
go  througii  by  a  voice  vote  The  Senat  : 
from  Nc>w  York  I  Mr  Kennedy  1  and  I 
made  our  record  in  opi)osition  to  tlie  bill 
No  matter  what  semantics  my  colleague- 
may  .seek  out  to  tiy  to  describe  the  provi- 
sion in  that  bill,  it  did  provide  for  arrest 
for  investigation.  When  we  give,  as  that 
bill  did,  the  right  to  take  a  person  to  a 
police  station  and  not  arrest  him,  but 
merely  hold  him  for  investigation,  that 
amounts  to  arrest  for  investigation. 

W'hen  the  police  take  a  per.son  intu 
cus-ody  and  hold  him.  the  fact  is.  they 
are  arresting  him  m  his  activities  They 
have  no  right  to  do  it  under  the  basic 
protection  of  criminal  jurisprudence  un- 
less they  have  probable  cause  to  do  so.  If 
they  do  have  probable  muse,  tlien  then 
duty  is  to  arrest  him.  If  they  arrest  him. 
then  their  duty  is  to  take  him  forthwith 
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before  a  committing  magistrate  and  let  a 
ludicial  opinion  pass  upon  the  judgment 
i)f  the  police  That  is  a  pretty  precious 
right  if  we  are  going  to  remain  free.  That 
IS  a  pretty  precious  right  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  libeities  left.  That  is  a  pretty 
precious  right  it  we  are  going  to  live  in  a 
free  society  and  not  a  police  state. 

Oil.  Mr  President,  as  one  who  for 
many  years  taught  criminal  law  and 
criminal  isroccdure.  I  am  shocked  by  the 
bill  m  what  it  would  do  to  Iree  men  in  a 
supposedly  free  .sociity,  if  it  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land  Once  again,  I  warn  the 
.Xmencan  iieople.  "Do  not  let  the  crisis 
of  the  hour  cause  us  to  create  a  greater 
crisis  A  :;rcater  crisis  to  free  society 
would  be  the  denial  of  the  precious  civil 
.md  constitutional  rights  of  free  people." 

Once  agi.m.  I  wish  to  be  heard  to  say 
that  we  never  can  justify  an  expediency 
111  order  to  ace  implish  an  effect  and  a 
result. 

An  expediency  is  without  principle, 
and  an  expediency  cannot  be  reconciled 
w'.th  moral  obligations. 

I  also  want  to  make  perfectly  clear,  as 
I  have  been  heard  .so  many  times  to  .say, 
!hai  when  you  come  to  administer  a  law, 
you  either  administer  it  consonant  with 
and  consistent  witii  accepted  moral  prin- 
ciples, or  you  cea.se  to  have  a  government 
by  law  You  cannot  compromi.se  the  ba.sic 
principles  that  I  am  talking  about  this 
.ifternoon  and  have  a  government  with 
cliaiacter  lelt.  .A  government  without 
cliaracter  is  as  rcprehcn.sible  as  is  an  in- 
dividual without  character 

Let  me  interpose  here  again  to  point 
out  that  the  Senate  is  kidding  it.self  if 
It  thinks  It  can  amend  the  Con.stitution 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  this  legislation. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out, 
either,  why  these  provisions  are  in  the 
bill  at  all. 

My  office  culled  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  yesterday,  and  was  referred 
to  its  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Proce- 
dures. There,  my  office  was  told  that 
copies  of  the  hearings  were  not  available 
except  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  Senators  have  only  their  copies 
here  on  our  desks  in  the  Senate, 

It  ;s  obvious  to  me  that  the  bill  is  being 
moved  imder  a  procedure  which  says,  the 
le.ss  anyone  knows  about  its  contents,  the 
better. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's conceiTi  about  the  hearings  not 
having  been  printed  or  being  here,  or 
the  re;x)rt  of  the  bill,  but  that  is  no  fault 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  wanted  that  made 
clear.  I  did  not  insist  that  this  bill,  con- 
trary to  .some  editorial  publication,  come 
up  at  this  time.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  wait  a  week  or  a  month. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  the  Senator  un- 
derstands that  I  do  not  allege  that  he 
iiad  anything  to  do  with  the  speed  with 
which  it  came  up. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. We  all  know  that  we  are  under  pres- 
sure to  move  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  try  to 
cooperate  with  the  leadership  in  trying 
to  exjiedite  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  am  not  moving  the  bill  under  any 
conditions  or  manner  or  purpose  to  keep 


anybody  from  knowing  everything  that 
is  in  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  making  no  ad  hominem 
argument  which  involves  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  majority  leader,  or 
anyone  else  in  tlie  Senate.  I  do  not  ai  gue 
that  way.  I  am  simply  saying  that,  m 
my  judgment,  the  bill  should  not  be 
before  us  at  this  lime.  That  is  my  judg- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  as  I  said  in  the 
earlier  part  of  my  .speech,  it  should  have 
gone  over  until  after  Memorial  Day.  We 
need  time  to  study  the  bill,  with  the 
great  con.sequences  involved  in  the  bill, 
as  individual  Senators.  I  think  we  have 
the  duty  to  our  constituents  to  have  the 
time  to  do  our  bookwork  on  a  bill  such 
as  this.  In  my  judgment,  the  pending  bill 
calls  for  hours  and  hours  ol  study  on 
the  part  of  each  and  evei-y  Senator  if 
he  is  going  to  carry  out  his  resjxjii.sibili- 
ties  to  his  State. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  calls  not 
only  for  that,  but  it  calls  for  interview- 
ing many  experts  in  the  field  of  consti- 
tutional law  and  other  aspects  of  legal 
matters  involved  in  the  bill. 

I  am  merely  making  the  record  to 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Oiegon  dis- 
approves of  the  time  for  scheduling  the 
bill,  without  refeimcc  to  indi\iduals  as 
individuals.  I  am  iirote.stmg  the  partic- 
ular procedure  we  are  following,  in  what 
I  think  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  dis- 
pose of  this  bill  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  So  much  is  involved  that  it  .should 
not  be  disi)o.sed  of  at  an  early  date.  Any 
final  bill  that  is  pa.ssed  .should  avoid  the 
pitfalls  that  I  think  are  iinolved  in  the 
bill  before  us.  Tlial  is  all  I  seek  to  jKjint 
out. 

The  testimony  of  the  .-Mtorney  Gen- 
eral. Ramsey  Clark,  appears  three  times 
in  the  hearing  record.  On  all  three  occa- 
sions, his  remarks  went  to  the  !)iovisions 
of  S.  917.  as  introduced,  wliich  con- 
cerned aid  to  local  law  auencies.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Justice  Department  on  the 
bills  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee relating  to  confessions  are  ad- 
verse. I  quote  from  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral's written  report  on  S.  674.  appearing 
on  page  82  of  the  hearings: 

Prompt  arraignment  of  arrested  perfons  is 
necessary  in  a  Iree  society  which  value.';  the 
fair  administration  of  cniniiial  justice.  Tlie 
decision  in  Mallory  e.xcluding  conio.ssions 
obtained  during  a  period  i  if  unnecessary  de- 
lay between  arrest  and  arngnment  is  de- 
signed to  withdraw  the  Incentive  which  law 
enforcement  officers  may  have  tn  delay  ar- 
raignment. It  is  intended  to  encourage  them 
to  bring  an  arreEted  person  promptly  before 
a  Judicial  officer.  It  discourages  prolont^ed 
incarceration  and  interrogation  of  .-^uspects 
without  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  friends,  family,  or  coun.=  el. 

An  outright  repeal  of  Mallory  would  with- 
draw the  encouragement  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  arraign  .stispects  promptly. 
It  would  leave  the  "without  unnecessary  de- 
lay" provision  of  Rule  .Tiai  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  as  a  rule  with- 
out any  remedy. 

It  goes  without  saving  that  if  the 
Mallory  principle  can  be  repealed,  it 
would  also  leave  without  remedy  that 
portion  of  the  fifth  amendment  which 
guarantees  that  no  person  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 


ess of  law.  But  I  think  it  is  evident  from 
subsequent  decisions  that  the  confessions 
standard  is  based  upon  the  language  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  well  as  upon  rule 
Sai  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  we  are  not  go.ng  to  re- 
peal the  Bill  of  Rights  or  alter  it  in  any 
way  with  language  like  this.  Let  us  face 
up  to  It,  no  matter  what  Congress  jiasses, 
if,  in  fact,  it  is  unconstitutional,  it  will  lie 
thrown  out  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  pa.ssing  legisla- 
tion with  the  grave  doubts  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality that  this  bill  contains 
Without  giving  it  much  more  considera- 
tion than  It  IS  iilanned  to  give  to  it.  un- 
less the  debate  goes  on  lor  quite  .some 
time  111  the  Senate. 

In  reporting  on  S.  1333.  the  .•\ltcuTiey 
General  .said  in  a  statement  appearing 
on  page  109  ol  the  Ik  aring  record; 

.S.  13.33  would  authori/.e  .i  .st.tii-  trl.d  Judge, 
111  the  exercise  of  his  cli.'oret.nn.  to  .idinit 
into  (".ulence  items  se:.  ed  in  Mulation  ol  the 
Fourth    .^nifiiUrneiit  .veil    as     ^oluiiUiry" 

conle.^.sions  oht  oned  w.l.ioiit  Filtli  and  .Sixth 
.\mendiiient  .salegiiarrl; .  if  the  trial  Jiidt;c  dc- 
ti'rniiiie.s  that  the  exclu  ion  ol  the  i-vldeiire 
would  rc.-iult  m  a  iTiiscrrnge  ol  justice 

I'he  Dep.irtmeiit  o!  .lu.succ  considers  thi.s 
legislation  of  doubtlul  con^tllutioiial  valid- 
ity. The  aiitlioritv  grantpd  c:(jngre:s  by  Sec- 
tion 5  oJ  the  Pourteeiilli  .'Vinendnient.  the 
.issuined  C'.iii.>-tltution:il  b.isi.s  lor  thi.-,  bill, 
does  not  appe.ir  to  permit  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  which  gr.uits  stilt'  judges  author- 
ity for  avoiding  constitutional  staiidards. 

This  view  of  the  Attnrnev  General  aii- 
plies  both  to  Stale  and  Federal  proceed- 
ings We  cannot  iiass  legislation  which 
grants  Federal  courts  authority  lor 
avoiding  constitutional  .siandards. 

What  Altonity  General  Clark  wrote 
about  S.  1333  applies  to  Congre.ss  both  m 
its  efforts  to  legislate  a  new  Bill  of  Riglits 
for  Federal  courts,  and  in  its  efToits  to 
allow  the  States  to  avoid  constituti;  nal 
standards,  which  this  bill  also  .seeks  to 
do  in  another  seriion. 

Section  3.^)03  ;s  aiioilu-r  diir-ct  "tfort  to 
changes  the  Bill  ol  Right.s.  It  makes  eye- 
witness testimony  liiat  a  delendant  ))ar- 
ticipated  in  a  crime  admissible  in  evi- 
dence in  any  Federal  court.  The  lan- 
guaL'e  is  de.signed  to  rever.se  the  Wade 
decision,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
lield  that  a  iiolice  lineup,  in  winch  a 
defendant  is  jiickcd  by  a  witness,  is  a 
critical  stf.s-'c  ol  a  criminal  iiroseculion. 
and  that  a  suspect  is  constitutionally  en- 
titled to  the  a.ssistance  of  counsel  :it  the 
lineup.  Section  3003  seeks  to  write  a 
statutory  limitation  upon  the  sixtii 
amendment,  which  -uarantces  that  "in 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  t.ie  accused 
.shall  have  the  assistance  ol  coun.sel  lor 
his  defense." 

Now,  there  is  nothing  new  about  the 
argument,  as  old  as  the  Constitution,  of 
who  is  to  say  what  the.'e  guarantees 
mean.  Does  Congress  decide  when  the 
right  to  counsel  begins,  or  do  the  Fed- 
eral courts  decide,  or  does  the  President 
decide?  There  are  some  constitutional 
meanings  that  Congress  decides,  and 
there  are  .some  the  President  decides,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  justiciable  issue,  and 
especially  one  of  personal  guarantees  or 
due  process  of  law  in  court  proceedings, 
it  is  the  courts  that  decide — not  the 
Congress,  not  ihp  President. 

That   issue   was   settled   early    in   our 
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con.sututional       history 
against  Madison 

All  these  sections  of  which  I  have 
spoken  are  Komg  to  run  afoul  of  tne 
case  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
Marbury  against  Madison,  tr.at  famous 
constitutional  decision  by  Marshall  in 
1803 

EF»'>RT    T' '    WITHDRAW    n  .MSTrT'TIi  INAL    RIGHTS 
BV      WITHDRAWtNG    JlRISnKTK'N 

It  IS  evident  to  me  that  the  subsequent 
sections  of  title  II  are  a  recognition  by 
the  majority  who  reported  this  bill  from 
rhe  Judiciary  Committee  that  Congress 
xould  be  unsuccessful  in  tryinK  to  limit 
bv  law  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

So  we  find  m  the  bill  additional  sec- 
tions that  w.thdraw  jurisdiction  over 
several  of  these  issues  from  the  Federal 
courts  I  must  say  that  I  find  these  the 
most  repugnant  sections  of  the  whole 
bill  Section  3502  of  title  II  abolishes  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  courts  to  review  a  State 
court  fietermination  admitting  a  con- 
*6*>sion  in  evidence  as  voluntarily  made 
Section  3503  removes  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal 
courts  to  review  either  a  State  or  a  Fed- 
eral court  determination  admitting  eye- 
w.tness  testimony  ip  -vidence 

These  sections  seek  to  prevent  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  acting  on  State  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  just  as  the  provisions  I 
desciibed  earlier  sought  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  protection  In  Federal  pros- 
ecutions It  IS  interesting  how  many  of 
them  are  aimed  at  specific  stages  in  the 
legal  process  on  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  recent  extensions  m  the 
protection  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
ments It  IS  certainly  rare  to  find  Con- 
gress trying  to  require  the  admissibility 
of  testimony  about  a  police  lineup  in 
which  the  iefendant  did  not  have  coun- 
sel In  fact,  it  IS  incredible  But  that  is 
what  Cong  ess  seeks  to  do  m  these  pro- 
visions Even  if  we  could  do  It  I  doubt 
that  many  Members  really  desire  to  in- 
trude so  far  into  the  real  business  of  tlie 
Federal  courts  as  this  measure  intrudes 

It  makes  me  wonder  if  Senators  are 
aware  that  th's  bill  contains  such  back- 
door— I  will  even  say  legislatively  under- 
handed— means  of  restricting  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rtwhts  for  American 
citi/ens 

I  say  that  if  there  is  sufficient  disagree- 
ment with  thf-  In'erbretation  of  the  Bill 
of  Riyhts  and  Its  application  to  the  eve-y- 
day  procedures  of  police  and  courts,  let 
ir  be  proposed  that  the'-e  be  a  change 
m  the  langua::e  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Let 
those  who  di.sapprove  of  the  Mallory  rule. 
the  Miranda  rule,  and  the  Wade  rule 
express  their  views  directly  by  proposing 
a  new  version  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
amendments  that  will  elimiWte  the  re- 
quirement of  counsel  at  the  lineup  and 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  prompt  ar- 
raiiinment  of  an  accused  person, Wid  per- 
mit lengthy  and  '.ndefinite  pol!ce'>jnter- 
rogation  imder  conditions  of  isolat 
any  other  conditions  they  wish  to  pre 
scribe.  Let  them  introduce  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  a  constitutional 
amendment  lepealing  the  fifth  and  sixth 
amendments,  or  altering  them  in  any 
way  they  choose 

Long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 


President,  I  served  m  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  the  US  Department  of  Justice. 
While  there.  I  prepared  a  vei-y  detailed 
research  study  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  dealing  with  police  problems, 
release  procedure  problems,  and  prison 
administration  Before  that,  I  had  par- 
ticipated In  a  series  of  crime  sui-veys  in 
this  country  Out  of  those  experiences. 
Ml  President.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  yreat  deal  about  police  prac- 
tices, about  third  degree  tactics  and  the 
tyr)e  of  procedures  that  some  police  are 
prone  to  follow  unless  they  are  under 
proper  surveillance  at  all  times 

Many  people  seem  to  forget  about  cer- 
tain iharacteristics  of  prisoners  or  peo- 
ple who  are  arrested  or  di-tained  .^  uood 
many  tend  to  be  hysterical.  A  good  many 
arc  retarded — people  who  just  are  not 
smart  mentally — and  many  are  emotion- 
ally unbalanced  Interestingly  enough., 
they  havf  those  referred  to  by  psycholo- 
-•ists  as  the  psychological  malingerers. 
You  would  be  siirpnsed  The.se,  of  course, 
repre.sent  a  classic  type  of  person  who 
gets  a  certain  abnormal  psyclioloL;ical 
satisfaction  out  of  self-punishment,  sucli 
as  confe.ssiny  to  things  that  he  or  she  did 
not  do 

They  also  have  the  type  of  person  wlio. 
for  psychological  reasons  er  from  emo- 
tional motivations,  confesses  to  things  to 
cover  up  for  someone  else — a  loved  one 
a  brother  or  sister,  parent,  son  or  daugh- 
ter, or  yrandson  or  -;randdauuhter 

Mr  President,  if  Senators  will  read  the 
dt'cisiuns  of  our  courts  and  the  research 
that  t;oes  into  the.se  decisions,  they  will 
find  that  the  courts  arc  aware  of  this 
luiman  behavior  problem  We  lust  can- 
not have  the  kind  .)f  rules  of  thumb  that 
are  set  out  m  parts  of  this  bill,  and  have 
the  result  be  justice  And  lusllce  is  essen- 
tial; without  It,  this  whole  .system  of 
government  by  law   will  totter  and  fall. 

That  IS  w hv  I  sav  if  we  want  to  change 
the  sixth  amendment,  let  us  do  it  by 
constitutional  amendment;  let  us  not 
propose  legislation  of  the  questionable 
nature  which,  in  my  judi;ment,  this  legis- 
lation is.  from  the  standpoint  of  consti- 
tutionality and  sound  public  policy 

Then  let  us  discuss  some  of  the  new 
versions  That  is  the  way  this  matter 
ounht  to  be  handled,  not  bv  a  return  to 
this  mechani.sm  of  rather  odious  repute, 
consisting  of  withdrawlnu  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  whenever  someone  In 
Conuress  does  not  like  the  nature  of  the 
court  decisions 

Mr  President  I  was  a  very  young 
law  dean  at  the  time  of  the  fair.ous,  or 
shall  I  say  notorious  court -packing 
scheme  of  the  thirties.  It  should  sur- 
prise no  one  m  the  Senate  that  I  not 
only  taught  against  it.  but  spoke  against 
It  and  lectured  against  it  across  this 
country,  because  in  my  judement  that 
was  simply  another  example  of  weaken- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  government 
by  law — substituting,  in  that  instance 
h9pe  of  legislative  backing,  ex- 
ecutivt-dtecretlon;  to  have  executive  dis- 
cretion, arbitrary  and  capricious  as  it 
may  be,  -become  a  substitute  for  the 
luridical  judgment  of  the  men  in  the 
robes  who  have  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  being  the  trustees  and  the  guardians 


of  this  system  of  constitutional  i;ovein- 
meni  by  law 

I  speak  out  auainst  this  bill  for  some- 
what the  same  reasons  In  part  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  think  it  smacks  of  a  couit- 
packmg  scheme  When  you  do  not  like 
the  decision,  change  the  uidges  Or  a  hen 
you  do  not  like  the  decision  witlidra.v 
the  jun.sdiction 

I  tliought  wc  had  disposed  of  back-door 
measures  of  this  kind  once  and  for  all 
in  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  when  a  .spate  of 
them  also  reached  the  Senate  floor 

HABEAS  II  iRPrs  .MKISDIirliiN  IN  .STATE 
CRIMINAL    CASES 

I  refer,  for  in,stance.  to  sectmn  J256  ol 
S  917.  which  abolislies  the  habeas  corpii.s 
jurisdiction  of  the  ?>deial  courts  over 
State  criminal  convictions,  except  upon 
appeal  or  writ  of  certiorari  from  the 
highest  State  court  We  had  a  bill  like 
this  in  1958.  I  spoke  at  some  ientilh  on 
that  bill  on  August  23.  1958.  and  I  made 
It  clear  that  I  would  talk  a  lot  longer  il 
the  need  arose. 

Among  the  exhibits  I  offered  on  that 
date  was  a  memorandum  fr.im  the  legal 
counsel  to  tiie  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  named  .Within 
Goldberg — later  a  justice  if  the  U  S  Su- 
preme Court,  and  then  .Embassador  tu 
the  United  Nations  As  I  reread  the  Gold- 
oerg  memorandum,  which  I  placed  in  tlie 
Congressional  Record  on  that  date,  I 
find  it  just  as  impressive  an  afliimatinii 
of  the  importance  of  habeas  orpus  now— 
May  2.  1968 — as  I  found  it  to  be  m  195H. 
and  just  as  relevant  to  the  pendini:  bill 
as  It  was  relevant  to  H  R.  8361  in  1958. 

I  read  m  full  the  covering  letter  Mr 
Goldberg  addressed  to  chairman  Olin 
Johnston  of  the  Judiciary  Conimiliee 
enclosing  his  full  memorandum; 

Tiiere  Is  pentlliiK  (lelnre  your  siibcamiiiit- 
tee,  HR  8361,  .i  bill  recently  approved  bv 
the  House,  which  is  designed  lo  deprive  the 
lederal  courts  of  the  auttjonty  tiiey  h;i\f' 
exerrised  for  nearly  100  years  to  determine 
by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  whether  per.'^or.^ 
impnsoned  pursuant  to  state  proceeding- 
hii\e  been  denied  their  conslltutional  rlght.s 

The  undersigned  directs  your  .ittentlon  tn 
the  enclosed  memorandum  on  the  peiidlnt 
bill,  which  demonstrates  that  tliere  hii';  been 
no  showing  of  need  for  elimination  ol  this 
tmdluonal  habeas  corpus  remedy  ;ii  the  fed- 
eral courts;  that  on  the  contrary  The  ex- 
istence of  the  habeas  corpus  remedy  has 
promoted  greater  solicitude  in  state  proceed- 
ings for  observance  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees and  on  occasion,  where  those  consti- 
tutional guarantees  have  been  evaded,  has 
e\en  saved  the  lives  of  persons  tim-.istlv  con- 
.icle<l.  and  that  by  eliminatint'  ;he  time- 
iionored  habeas  corpus  remedy  the  biM 
'.vfiiild  deny  persons  imprisoned  pursuant  l" 
state  proceedings  any  effective  hearing  :n 
.inv  federal  coiirt  for  the  vindication  of  their 
federal  rights 

If  yotir  lommittee  Is  conslderinR  taking 
any  action  on  the  pending  bill,  we  reque.';t 
full  public  hearings  at  which  we  may  express 
our  most  serious  opposition  to  legislation 
depriving  federal  courts  of  the  habeas  corpii; 
power  which  serves  as  a  foremost  federnl 
-afegiiard  of  the  constitutional  rights  "i  our 
^ituens 

Sincerely  yours. 

.^KTHtP.    C'lOLDBERo 

/Tidt/.sfrial  Union  Department.  AFL  CIO 

In  his  accompanying  memorandum, 
Mr  Goldberg  describes  cases  in  which 
men  in  State  prisons  who  had  been  un- 
able   to    obtain    consideration    of    their 
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cases  at  the  State  level  were  able  to  do 
so  through  the  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ing '.n  the  Federal  courts.  Under  this 
;egislation,  loo.  we  w;uild  abolish  that 
;mht,  except  upon  appeal  from  or  writ 
,.1  certiorari  granted  to  review  a  deter- 
iiunatmn  made  by  tlie  highest  court  of 
:he  State 

As  nearlv  as  I  can  make  out.  the  lan- 
guage in  section  2256  of  the  committee 
bill  would  etTecti\'ely  restrict  review  of 
.State  criminal  ca.ses  to  the  route  of  ap- 
peal or  certiorari  from  the  highest  State 
court  We  all  know  that  for  all  practical 
purposes,  this  provision  would  restrict  all 
.-^uch  review  to  the  Stipreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  effectively  prevcntinii 
lower  Federal  courts  from  considering 
State  cases  through  the  habeas  corpus 
ijiocedure 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  itself  that 
-aid.  as  uuoted  .ii  the  Goldberg  meino- 
landum; 

The  inuniones.s  o:  habeas  corpus  in  'he 
procedtiral  armory  ol  our  law  cannot  be  too 
.'ten  t-mpliaslzed  It  differs  from  all  other 
remedies  ill  that  it  is  available  to  bring  into 
question  the  legality  .if  a  person's  re.strauit. 
lid  to  require  uistincaiion  lor  .such  deten- 
:ion  It  ;s  not  the  boasting  of  empty  rhetoric 
that  has  treated  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
L>  the  tarsic  .saleciiard  nf  freedom  lu  Mie 
.^nglo-American  world  The  gr?at  writ  ol 
habeas  corpus  has  been  for  cpntvine^  es- 
teemed the  best  and  onlv  sufficient  defense 
lit  personal  freedom 


Under  section  225H  of  the  bill,  we  are 
a.sked  'o  deny  Federal  u.se  ol  this  same 
tool  to  individuals  convicted  in  Stale 
courts  I  call  that  a  retrogression  of  juns- 
prudtiuc  and  a  turnini;  back  of  the  clock 
oi  leiiai  process  and  progress. 

Do  Senators  know  that  amonu  many 
lawyers  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  in- 
rludm.;  many  .•\meruan  lawyers,  there  is 
an  riTort  t)eiiu;  made  lo  internationalize 
the  habeas  corpus  principle?  It  is  being 
suggested  that  one  ol  the  human  rights 
that  .should  be  established  by  the  United 
Nations  for  all  the  world's  people  is  the 
light  of  habeas  corpus:  no  matter  what 
countiw  ;io  matter  what  juridical  .sys- 
tem IS  :n  effect,  this  leual  protection  that 
•he  Supreme  Court  nuhtly  calls  "the 
Dest  and  only  .sufficient  defense  of  per- 
sonal freedom"  should  be  available  to 
.ill  human  beings  everywhere. 

At  least,  we  .should  not  retrogress.  We 
should  nnt  retreat  to  limiting  its  appli- 
cation by  the  Federal  courts  in  this  day 
of  great  crises.  I  repeat  again,  and 
throughout  mv  speech  this  afternoon  I 
shall  repeat,  that  it  is  when  a  country 
readies  a  meat  crisis  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  all  of  its  constitu- 
tional L'uarantces  remain  inviolate  so 
that  people  can  remain  free. 

We  mu.st  not  let  the  crises  of  the  times 
cause  us  to  adopt  police  state  tactics.  We 
have  mob  law,  whether  we  have  it  by  in- 
surrectionists who  must  be  brought  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  law  or  whether 
we  have  it  by  way  of  police  state  tactics. 
Both  groups  can — and  do — practice  mob 
law.  There  is  no  place  for  mobsters  in 
this  country  who  se^k  to  impose  upon  us 
mob  law.  whether  they  are  civilians  or 
police  officers.  c'Vilians  or  politicians,  or 
civilians  or  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Tlie  greatest  guarantee  of  our  freedom 
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is  that  we  shall  see  to  it  that  there  shall 
remain  inviolate  our  .system  ol  govern- 
ment based  upon  three  coordinate  and 
coequal  branches  of  the  Government, 
with  each  branch  having  a  check  on  the 
other  two— the  lemslaiive,  the  executive, 
and  the  judiciai-y. 

One  of  the  great  checks  that,  m  my 
ludument.  the  pendinti  bill  would  under- 
mine and  weaken  is  the  check  of  the 
judiciary  finally  spcakini.;  out  in  regard 
to  the  constitutional  imiits  of  ihe  Ameri- 
can people. 

As  a  lawyer,  as  a  teacher  as  a  Senator. 
and  as  a  citizen,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave 
a  record  when  I  come  t.i  vote  on  ihc 
l>ending  bill  that  undcrmiius  ihal  pif- 
cious  check  that  the  Constitution  gives 
10  the  US,  Supreme  Court, 

Unle.ss  my  colleagues  understand  not 
onlv  this  thesis  of  mv  views  on  the  i)cnd- 
ing  bill,  but  also  my  letial  iJhilo.sophy  mat 
I  have  held  throughout  my  professional 
career,  I  recogni/'e  that  iliey  cannot  un- 
denstand   my   rea.soiis   lor   oiiijo-um   the 

bill. 

Certainly  there  is  no  leual  doctrine 
that  is  more  needed  in  Communist  coun- 
tries or  m  military  lunta  governments 
or  in  any  otlier  form  of  totalitarian  l;ov- 
ernments  thnn  the  doctrine  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  demand  that  a  police  state 
show  cau.se  why  a  man  should  be  de- 
tained or  else  lelea.se  him  would  do  more 
to  undermine  the  police  states  ni  tlie 
Communist  world  than  anything  else 
that  could  be  devi.sed  that  I  can  think 
of — economic,  political,  or  military 

To  make  it  possible  tlnouah  habeas 
corpus  for  a  man  to  have  his  freedom 
and  liberty  restored  is  to  strike  a  body 
blow  procedurally  against  the  perpetua- 
tion of  totalitarianism  in  any  of  its  utily 
forms. 

Every  time  Rumania  or  C/.echo.slovakia 
or  .some  .similar  Communi.st  state 
chanixes  hands  enoueh  to  reveal  the 
crimes  of  the  recent  ijast,  I  reflect  auain 
upon  their  lack  of  juridical  processes  that 
can  protect  the  jjersonal  liberty  oi  the 
innocent  and  the  lecal  riuht.s  of  innocent 
and  guilty  alike. 

What  .shame  and  despoli.sm  these 
countries  could  have  avoided,  had  their 
judicial  .systems  provided  for  the  habeas 
corpus  proceeding.  I  mean,  iirovided  for 
it  in  reality — in  practice — m  the  specific 
cases  where  it  was  needed— and  not  just 
on  paper. 

Through  legislation  such  as  this  we 
arc  on  the  way  to  reducing  our  own 
right  of  habeas  corpus  to  a  theoretical 
but  not  a  practical  riaht. 

Let  me  point  out,  moreover,  that  once 
we  deny  the  Federal  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding in  State  cases,  then  on  top  of 
that  deny  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
power  to  consider  i.ssues  of  a  defendant 
being  picked  out  of  a  lineup  without 
counsel  being  present,  and  deny  the 
power  to  con.sider  the  voluntariness  of 
confessions  in  these  State  cases,  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  too.  have 
been  greatly  reduced  toward  the  level  of 
theoretical  rights. 

Is  the  writ  abused?  Is  it  sought  and 
used  indiscriminately  to  '-ret  around 
State  court  proceedings?  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  again  to  the  mate- 
rial in  the  minority  views  and  used  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the  Senate 


on  April  25  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land !  Mr.  Tydinc.si  ; 

In  Tou-nt-riul  V,  .Saoi  i  372  US  293  il963i  1 
the  .Suijrenie  Court  held  unequivocally  that 
.state  court  tludings  of  lact,  arrived  .0  after 
.ull  and  fair  hearings,  must  be  accepted  by 
the  PVderal  courts.  A  Federal  h;ibeas  corjjus 
hearint;  is  not  available  merely  Ijecause  a 
state  prisoner  has  been  convicted  of  a  serl- 
.uis  otfense  .  .  Under  the  speclhc  doctrine 
of  Townsend  against  .Sain,  Federal  habeas 
corpus  is  avai!al)le  only  when  the  .stale  trier 
of  fact  has  not  atforded  the  liabcas  ;.!)pn- 
cant  ;i  full  and  fair  hearing 

1  believe  it  is  rea.sonable  to  ask  iiio- 
ponents  of  this  bill  why  they  want  to 
lienv  the  Federal  wiit  when  it  s  avail- 
able, .my way,  only  where  the  Slate  c(uirt 
can  be  shown  not  to  have  allowed  :i  lull 
and  tail-  hearing. 
Why,  indeed',' 

1  submit,  Mr.  President  'Mr.  nii'DicK 
,n  the  chair',  that,  if  our  Hill  of  Riuhts 
IS  to  be  meaninuful,  lemedics  must  l>e 
afforded  lo  secure  its  protections  in  sjie- 
cilic  instances  where  such  protections 
arc  needed.  We  do  not  need  paper  imhts, 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  many 
sections  of  S  917  that  reduce  the  Bill  of 
R;uhls  to  i^aper  nghts. 

WIKETAP    SECTIONS 

The  best  .short  description  I  can  cive 
ol  ih(>  wiretaj)  .section  of  the  bill  is  that 
It  IS  the  iiractical  legalization  of  elec- 
tronic sjiyinu  at  all  le\-els  of  govern- 
ment. This  does  not  deal  with  author- 
ized wnetaiipini-'  by  Federal  agents  tor 
national  .■security  cases,  or  Presidential 
a.ssa.ss!  nations,  or  the  other  heinous 
crimes  lor  whicii  an  effort  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  leualize  wiretapping. 
Read  the  summary  of  the  u.ses  for  which 
:t  is  legalized  at  the  Federal  levr'l: 

Esjjionage,  sabotage,  treason,  murder,  kid- 
naping, robbery,  •■xtortion.  countertcitiiig, 
bribery,  .sjiorts  bribery.  gamblUiK  banknijitcy 
iraud.  narcotics,  marijuana.  daoKerous  drug.s, 
obstruction  ol  ju,stice,  presidential  assassi- 
nation, assault,  labor  racketeering,  labor  em- 
bezzlement, interstate  transportation  in  aid 
of  racketeering,  interst.oe  transportation  of 
stoleii  ijropprty,  and  tonsplracy  to  commit 
ui,v    if    'lie  icrecolng  offenses. 

For  any  of  these  situations,  an  Assist- 
ant .'Attorney  General  may  .seek  from  a 
Fi'deral  judL'e  ;tuthonty  not  only  lo  put  a 
wiretap  on  a  telei^hone  to  intercept  tele- 
phone conver.sations,  but  also  to  inter- 
cept what  the  bill  calls  "oral  comhiuni- 
cations"  as  distnmuishfd  from  ".vire 
communications. ■■  That  mean.s  buKgins:. 
even  from  a  long  distance  away  Do  not 
forget  that  m  this  field  there  is  no  ;selec- 
tivity.  The  tapper  hears  all.  The  tapper 
destroys  all  privacy.  The  tapper  gains 
information  that  can  be  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  i3uiix).ses,  good  and  bad  Tlie  en- 
tire procedure  IS  bad.  for  rea.sons  that  I 
shall  amplify  later. 

I  (jnly  wish  to  point  out  that  when  we 
accept  the  language  of  this  bill,  the  ijre- 
cious  right  of  privacy,  the  i)recious  right 
to  be  protected  from  this  type  of  inter- 
vention, which  amounts  to  an  unfair 
"search  and  .seizure"— I  put  it  in  quota- 
lion  marks,  but  it  is  analogou.s — it  strikes 
a  .serious  blow,  in  my  judgment,  in  the 
protecting  of  the  civil  liberties  of  free 
men  and  women. 

Section  '2510  defines  "wire  communi- 
cations" as     any  communication  made 
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in  whole  or  in  part  through  lli#-|He  of 
faculties  for  the  iittiLsmissiolUlflf  coni- 
muiucations  by  ii\e  aid  of  wi;e.  cable,  or 
other  like  connection  between  the  point 
of  origin  and  the  p<:)int  of  reception  fur- 
nished or  operated  by  any  person  en- 
gaged as  a  common  carrier  in  providing 
or  operatin«  such  faclhties  for  the  trans- 
mission of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munications ■ 

The  section  goes  on  to  define  "oral 
communicatMii  '  as  "any  urai  communi- 
cation uttered  by  a  person  exhibitini^  an 
expectation  that  such  communication  is 
not  subject  ui  interception  under  cir- 
stances  justifying  such  expectations" 

This  IS  not  simply  what  we  used  to  call 
a  wiretap  provision  It  is  a  title  that  au- 
thorizes electronic  surveillance,  in  which 
wlretappmi;  of  telephones  is  only  a  small 
part. 

It  authorizes  this  surveillance  at  the 
F'-deral  level  in  such  cases,  for  example. 
a.s  stolen  cars,  or  conspiracy  to  move  sto- 
len cars  across  State  lines 

But  that  IS  only  the  beginniny  The  bill 
authorizes  the  same  kind  of  surveillanct:- 
by  St««  and  local  law  auencies,  upon 
eriactmeni  of  corresponding  State  law  to 
authorize  the  same  thiny  This  bill  ex- 
tends the  authority  to  "the  principal 
prosecuting  attorney  of  any  State,  or  the 
principal  prnsecut':.^  atuirney  of  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  if  such  attor- 
ney IS  auUionzed  by  a  statute  of  that 
State  to  make  application  to  a  State  court 
judue  or  competent  jurisdiction  for  an 
order  authorizinu  or  approving  the  inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications  " 

There  is  no  Federal  control  here  by 
Federal  judges.  Under  this  language 
every  State  and  every  local  prosecuting 
attorney  is  freed  to  use  bugging  devices 
and  procedures  in  a  w  hole  series  of  crimes 
enumerated,  including  "other  crime  dan- 
gerous to  .ifc.  limb,  or  property,  and  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
1  year  ' 

Another  section  authorizes  the  use  and 
disclosure  of  the  information  so  obtained 
in  court 

Moreover  it  authorizes  the  informa- 
tion so  obtained  to  be  disclosed  by  one 
law  enforcement  offlcer  to  another, 
largeb'  within  his  discretion,  for  the  bill 
s.iys  only  that  it  shall  be  in  connection 
with  "offlcial  duties  " 

I  can  only  .say  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Presicent.  that  it  leaves  me 
aghast.  It  IS  the  open  and  clear  invitation 
to  a  virtually  oniversal  bugging  and  elec- 
tronic .spying  upon  the  American  people 
by  Federal.  State.  a:id  municipal  police 
Although  the  section  purports  to  put  a 
30-day  limitation  upon  the  bugging  of 
any  individual,  that.  too.  is  riddled  with 
holes.  The  biggest  one  is  paragraph  7  of 
section  2518.  which  provides  that  "not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter,  any  investigative  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  who  reasonably  determines 
that  an  emergency  situation  exists  that 
requires  a  wire  or  oral  communication  to 
be  intercepted  before  an  order  authoriz- 
ing such  interception  can  with  due  dili- 
gence be  obtained,  and  there  are  grounds 
upon  which  an  order  could  be  entered 
under  this  chapter  to  authorize  such  in- 
terception, may  intercept  such  wire  or 
oral  communication"  for  48  hours  with- 


out an  order  That  is  his  discretion  It  is 
up  to  his  judgment 

The  pre.sent  occupant  .if  the  chair  [  Mr 
BuRDUKl  is  a  groat  lawyer  Does  he  be- 
lieve there  would  be  much  of  a  chance — 
avoiding  for  a  moment  reference  to  con- 
stitutionality, but  a.ssuming  it  for  a  mo- 
ment— to  set  luside  m  cmii  t  the  exercise 
of  such  judt;ment  on  the  part  of  such  a 
law-enforcement  officer,  on  the  ground 
that  it  violates  the  legal  test  that  the  dis- 
cretion must  be  exercised  without  arbi- 
trary di.screlion  and  caprice  '  Of  course 
not.  Tlie  list  of  cases  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  of  showing  exerci.se  of  arbi- 
trary ,ind  capricious  discretion  is  longer 
than  my  arm. 

Next  the  bill  calls  for  the  contents  of 
any  of  these  intercepts  to  be  recorded 
on  a  tape  recording  "in  such  a  way  as  will 
protect  the  recording  from  editing  or 
other  alterations  "  It  ;s  then  to  be  made 
available"  to  the  judue  who  issued  the  or- 
der, presumably  for  safekeeping,  al- 
though if  it  IS  only  "made  available"  it  is 
hard  to  st-e  what  protection  that  is  going 
to  afford  the  individual  whose  conver.sa- 
tions  have  been  surreptitiously  tape 
recorded 

DiipiiCiile  recordings  may  be  made  for  use 
>>r  dl.srlosure  piirsiinnt  to  the  provisions  ot 
iubiectioiis  111  and  i2)  of  this  cliapt«r  for 
invesUt^atlons. 

The  most  intimate  of  conversations 
can  be  and  are  recorded;  conversations 
between  husband  and  wife,  between  lover 
and  sweetheart.  Ijetween  the  closest  of 
personal  relationships,  and  between  any 
human  beings  Many  evils  would  How 
from  it.  It  IS  full  ot  blackmail  jiu.ssibili- 
ties 

Mr  President,  you  are  dealing  with 
basic  human  rights  in  this  matter:  you 
-ire  dealing  with  the  most  precious  pos- 
sessions free  men  and  women  can  have. 
Tliat  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  it  is 
.such  a  bad  bill 
Titarsr  tir  BrcciNC  ai'thoritv  goes  to  states, 

NOT   FEDERAL    LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  President,  were  there  any  testi- 
mony wlratever  from  the  Department  ol 
Justice  showing  need  for  this  wiretap 
and  electronic  surveillance  authority 
for  the  broad  spectrum  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity, (ine  would  have  to  give  senou:> 
consideration  to  the  need  for  it  as  against 
the  invasion  of  privacy  which  it  consti- 
tutes. 

But  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral IS  exactly  to  the  contrar>'.  Attorney 
General  Clark  testified  on  March  20. 
1967.  to  the  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
clai-y  Committee  as  follows: 

We  oared  enough  for  o\ir  privacy  to  pro- 
hibit unreasonable  searches  .md  seizures  and 
unrestricted  w.irrants  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Fcir  privacy  is  after  all  the  foundation  of 
freedom  and  the  source  of  individualism  .md 
personality  But  is  Justice  Brandels  observed 
nearly  four  decades  ago  "general  warrants 
are  but  puny  instruments  of  tyranny  and  op- 
prettslon  when  compared  to  wlret,npplng  ' 
Still,  we  permit  the  most  insidious  invasion 
of  privacy — the  electronic  surveillance 

Quoting  again  from  the  .same  testi- 
mony by  the  Attorney  General: 

Public  safety  will  not  be  found  In  wiretap- 
ping Security  is  to  be  found  In  excellence 
in  law  enforcement,  in  courts  and  In  correc- 


ilons    That  excellence  has  not  ijeen  found  ii> 
iiR-luUe  wuelMpplng 

.N'otlilng  so  m'jcks  privacy  as  the  wlret-^ip 
and  the  electrt>nlc  surveillance  They  .ire  iii- 
conip.itlble  wltn  a  tree  society  and  justltie't 
onlv  when  that  society  nnist  protect  itsei 
fmm  those  who  .seek  to  destroy  11 

I  applaud  the  Attorney  General.  Thi.s 
has  been  his  consistent  position  on  the 
issue  of  wiretapping. 

Did  the  Attorney  Genera!  a.'k  for  thi.-> 
authority,  or  deem  it  essential  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Justice? 
Quite  the  contrary: 

OnU-  the  most  urgent  need  i.m  justic. 
wiretapping  .md  other  electronic  surveil- 
lance, he  said.  Proponents  of  authorlzatlcn 
liavo  failed  to  make  a  case — much  less  meo; 
the  heax  y  burden  of  proof  our  values  require 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  tills  Is  an  itficlen' 
police  techni(|i!e  '  .Might  not  more  crime  b- 
pre\cnted  and  detected  by  other  uses  of  tli^* 
-s.ime  manpower  without  '-he  large  scale,  uii- 
locusscd  intrusions  on  person.il  privacy  tli.i' 
electronic  surveillance  invohe:' 

Far  from  seeking  more  authority  in 
use  these  techniques,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral testified  in  supixiit  ot  legi.slation  i.' 
restrict  it,  not  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  physical  invasion 
of  homes  in  177,t  was  enough  to  cau.se  the 
Founding  Fat.'ieis  to  prohibit  unwai- 
lanied  seaiciies  and  seizures  then,  surely 
we  are  not  ready  now  to  surrender  to  tlu' 
total  invasion  of  our  homes  through  the 
electronic  spying  authorized  in  this  bil' 

I  knov;  that  elaborate  elTorts  are  made 
to  distingui.sh  between  a  real  wiretap,  ui 
bug.  which  requires  someone  to  intrudt 
upon  private  piemi.ses  to  install.  Thai 
kind  of  invasion  i.<  truly  a  ;caich.  requir- 
ing a  warrant  under  conditions  .set  fo:  ti. 
in  article  4  But  electronic  .surveillance, 
whereby  conversations  can  be  picked  up 
from  scoies  of  feet  away,  without  any 
phy.sical  intrusion  upon  the  premises  in- 
volved, is  a  far  more  insidious  invasion  o! 
privacy,  and  one  whicii  I  do  not  believe 
ihould  be  tolerated  at  all. 

Least  of  all  .•should  the  Congiess  be 
opening  the  door  wide  to  the  extensive 
use  of  eave.  dropping  devices  without 
showing  that  they  are  vital  to  law  en- 
forcement. The  Attorney  General  denie.- 
that  they  are.  Undoubtedly,  they  aie  an 
easy  shortcut  for  many  local  agencies, 
and  I  surmise  that  this  is  the  reason  foi 
the  pending  language  in  ihe  legislation 

At  least,  some  people  think  they  arc  .i 
shortcut  to  law  enforcement.  Not  all  the 
testimony  is  to  that  effect.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  opinion  among  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  a  meat  deal  oi 
time  is  wasted  on  eleciionic  surveillance 
that  could  be  used  to  belter  advantage. 

CONSTTTCTIO.NAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  EAVE.SDROPPING 

Basically,  I  submit,  all  these  proposal.-. 
as  well  as  what  i>  already  authorized  m 
Federal  law.  runs  afoul  of  tlie  fourth 
amendment  restriction  upon  "unreasoii- 
able  searches  and  seizures." 

First,  no  request  for  a  warrant  to 
eavesdrop  can  truly  specify  in  advance 
the  "person  or  things  to  be  seized"  as 
stipulated  in  the  fourth  amendment. 

In  some  cases,  there  has  been  a  show- 
ing that  only  the  de.sired  conversations 
were  overheard  and  that  when  a  party 
not  connected  with  the  case  used  the 
telephone  being  tapped,  the  officer  did 
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not  listen.  But  there  are  far  more  in- 
stances of  eavesdropping  overhearing 
conver.sations — and  sometimes  using  or 
repeating  Hum—  having  nothing  to  do 
with  a  matter  under  investigation. 

Electronic  eavesdropping  of  any  kind 
has  lightly  been  called  an  electronic 
dragnet.  I  think  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
tact  .-~ome  proponents  of  it  point  to  cases 
where  information  has  been  uncovered 
inadvertently  that  led  to  the  solution  of 
a  case  not  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  purpo.se  of  the  surveillance. 

Second.  I  submit  that  the  history  of 
the  fourth  amendment  .searches  and 
.seiaiies  has  IxH-n  that  a  valid  search 
warrant  requires  the  .search  to  be  con- 
ducted for  articles  involved  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  fruits  of  the  crime, 
CDiitiaband.  or  item  on  which  duties 
should  ha\e  been  jiaid.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
these  requirements  arc  reflected  in  rule 
41>bi  of  tlic  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
P.ocrdiire. 

Wiretap  and  .surveillr^nce  measures. 
un  the  otlier  hand,  seek  iienni.s.sion  to 
.search  for  evidentiary  matter — pieces  of 
evidence  to  a.s.sist  m  i);nsccution  and 
conviction  In  1960.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  'private  papers  desired  by  the 
Government  merely  for  u.^e  as  evidence 
•nay  not  be  '-er.'eri.  no  matter  how  law- 
ful the  .'-enicli  that  discovers  them."  Abel 
against  Unitid  States.  1960. 

That  the  electronic  devices  are  used 
for  obtaining  "evidence"  is  unquestion- 
able, for  the  courts  have  so  referred  to 
it. 

I  may  say  that  I  personally  concur 
heartily  v  ith  the  view  expressed  by  Jus- 
tice Brennan  in  19fi:?  that  whether  they 
use  'icsposs  or  am  ,)Mi'!-  moans  of  sur- 
veillance, all  such  devices  should  be 
considered  under  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  fourth  amendment  I  think 
they  are  sub.lcct.  also,  to  the  fifth 
amendment  protection  against  self-in- 
crimir.ation  rnd  the  sixth  amendment 
'-■uarantce  to  right  to  coun.sel.  depend- 
ing on  the  stage  at  which  they  are  used. 
The  'i.se  of  secret  eavesdropping  in  the 
law  enforcement  process  cuts  across 
not  just  one.  but  many  of  our  per.sonal 
freedoms.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
-"•ca'cely  benun  to  rxulore  the  ominr^us 
impMcations  of  e'ectrnnic  spying  up.in 
'?Vi'  enfo'.TomPiit  r.n'i  ''le  p'.">rsona]  librr- 
tie.<5  protected  bv  th-^  various  amrnd- 
mp:Tr.s  in  the  Bill  of  Rishts. 

Suffice  it  to  summarize  my  own  view 
by  savmg  I  tlrnk  the  fourth  amendment. 
as  interpreted  and  nprl'cd  to  searches 
;nr  art'clos.  should  at  least  be  applied  to 
■■"arches  for  '.crbal  evidence,  conducted 
bv  these  electronic  devices.  There  is  .so 
much  evidence  3s  tc  the  lack  of  ."-el'^c- 
tivitv  in  this  k'nd  of  '^"arch  thPt  it  ouaht 
to  be  bannec'-  altogether  under  the  fourth 
amendment 

Yet  we  are  confronted  here  with  a 
cascade  of  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping by  county  deputies,  municipal 
police,  as  well  as  Federal  agents,  for 
crimes  with  penalties  of  as  little  as  1  year 
in  'ail  and  for  48  hours  before  a  court 
order  is  so  much  as  sought. 

The  invasion  of  personal  privacy  this 
bill  allows  is  the  most  shocking  and 
damaging  piece  of  legislation  I  can  re- 
member being  presented  to  the  Senate. 
It  uoes  further  and  is  more  threatening 


to  personal  privacy  than  any  other  mere 
wiretap  proposal  I  can  recall,  and  I  have 
fought  them  all  here  in  tlie  Senate 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  recover 
its  judgment  and  reject  titles  11  and  III 
of  this  bill. 

CUN    tuNTP.di     ^,T^;■•lIn^'s 

Still  another  title  in  the  bill  in  which 
I  think  the  Senate  is  walking  on  thin 
constitutional  ice  is  that  dealing  with 
gun  controls.  I  am  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  had  no  strong  oi.-inions  on 
this  matter,  largely  because  the  avail- 
ability of  weapons  to  tho.se  who  wanted 
them  seems  to  be  unaffected  by  banning 
mail-order  sales.  Ytt  I  !icoi;n:/(  ;l;at  tin 
purpose  of  the  ban  was  to  protect  State 
and  municipal  laws  that  n  quire  re;;is- 
tration  or  prohibit  the  purcha.se  of  guns 
by  certain  people. 

Yet  here,  too.  the  Supreme  Court  has 
just  recently  ruled  on  gun  registration 
in  such  a  way  that  casts  serious  doubt 
upon  these  State  and  local  registration 
laws.  Its  January  decision  in  Hayes 
against  United  States,  .seems,  at  lea.st. 
to  make  self-incrimination  a  defense 
again.st  failure, to  register  a  gun,  or  pos- 
session of  an  ui^registeied  uun  If  so. 
then  the  State  and  local  laws  that  the 
mail-order  ban  .seeks  to  protect  are 
rather  meaningless. 

Unquestionably,  there  will  have  to  be 
further  litieation  of  State  laws  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Supreme  Court  did 
mean  to  strike  down  retristration  per  se 
as  a  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment 
But  those  of  us  who  had  a.s.sumed  that 
becau.se  the  Court  did  not  find  registra- 
tion a  limitation  upon  the  right  to  bear 
arms  that,  therefore,  w^  were  free  to 
proceed  in  this  area,  now  must  reconsider 
the  usefulness  of  banninu  mai'. -order 
sales. 

Certainly  we  can  ban  mail-order  sales 
under  the  commerce  clause.  But  the  tiues- 
tion  of  its  effect ivene.ss  is  soi.:.4hing  else. 
It  appears  to  me  that  a  ban  on  ii.ail- 
order  sales  would  soon  affect  no  one  but 
the  legitimate  ijurcha.ser,  if  the  various 
State  or  municij^al  registration  laws  are 
successfully  chalUnged  in  court 

H'.v^  again.  I  tlur.k  the  effectiveness 
of  legislation  on  mail  order  .^ale  of  iruns 
is  vastly  overrated  as  a  means  of  curtail- 
ing the  use  of  uiins  in  the  co:mniss;o:i 
of  crimes. 

I  .-peal.  iT.sprc'l  iliv.  but  as  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  discussion  an  ih?  subjfct 
now  for  iiT'.r.v  morth' — and  over  tiic 
past  .several  year.': — i  ijave  moved  further 
and  further  away  from  gun-bann:nK 
legisi.r.lio!!,  .'Vs  of  now.  I  would  not  vote 
for  any  of  n.  I  bel-eve  that  tli  le  are  too 
many  Itgal  ouest;o:is  which  need  to  be 
cleared  up.  There  is  a].so  the  qurstion 
of  per.sonal  hbertv  involved  here. 

We  are  rushing  into  a  field  of  personal 
liberty  protected  by  the  Constitution 
where  the  rights  of  individuals  to  own 
weapons  are  still  undefined  by  the  courts. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  other  types  of 
local  gun  control  laws  that  do  not  appear 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  challenges  that 
registration  is  subject  to.  But  are  they 
sufficiently  important  to  deny  the  mail 
order  privilege  to  the  citizens  of  many 
States  that  do  not  have  any  gun  con- 
trols at  all? 

I  very  much  regret  that  title  IV.  title 
III,  and  title  II  have  been  brought  into 


the  dtbale  on  what  began  as  a  clearly 
limited  promam  tif  Federal  as.-istance 
to  State  and  local  law-t  nlorci-ment 
autncies.  We  are  Ijeiiig  asktd  lu  these 
f.tUs  to  .swim  111  a  si  a  of  muiky  law  and 
much  murkier  efTecliveness  in  combat- 
ing crime.  I  cirtuinly  .'-hall  not  lulii 
make  title  IV  woi^e  by  addiiiu  rilU-  .;iid 
shot'-tuiis  lo  it 

In  recard  to  this  matter  ol  pei.'-oiial 
librrty,  there  i..  no  qutstif>n  about  the 
lad  that  there  are  millions  ol  Ainencaiis 
across  this  land  who  t)elieve  they  have 
.1  penonal  iif,ht  lo  own  guns  and  that 
their  owiursliip  ol  tunis  .slioiild  ii..i  be 
.-ub.uct  to  suiv(  illaiKi  bv  llir  (iwmim- 
niriit 

After  all.  there  is  a  ba-'c  plnlosophy 
involved  here,  too.  Many  On  not  share 
that  ijiiil.sophy:  out.  lu-verthfless.  the 
1 1  clinic  ;s  that  the;-  have  a  ri'.ilit  to  ovnii 
;;uns  with.out  the  si.rveillaiice  of  the  G.'jv- 
rrnment  for  their  own  protection,  lor 
;lieii  ow.i  u.se.  lor  lawful  jjiirposes. 

Mi  President,  tliere  is  also  a  '-'rowing 
Uar  ill  tlii.-  country  as  to  wh.it  read  we 
are  headiiv  down  There  is  a  growing 
leeliu!!  that  the  Government  should  not 
dictate  to  them  '.hat  vveaiJons  ot  .self- 
IMTitection  they  can  possess.  I  am  inclined 
I.I  believe  that  there  will  ije  .'troii-'er  con- 
ildence  in  a  I'oveniment  on  the  pait  of 
these  missions  of  people,  if  an  attempt  to 
invade  this  area  of  jirivacy  and  personal 
liberty  i.s  not  made. 

We  can  be  .'-rre  that  Americans  as  ion  ; 
as  tluy  remain  Amieiicans.  will  insist  on 
the  ri"ht  to  defend  themselves  auain.st 
tyranny,  whether  it  is  tyranny  .souoht  to 
be  practiced  upon  them  by  insurrection- 
ists, whether  it  is  tyranny  which  is  sou:;ht 
to  be  iiracticed  upon  them  by  a  mob.  or 
•..liether  it  is  the  tyi'anny  of  a  :.iOvern- 
ment  that  has  become  tyrannical. 

I  pray  to  my  God  tlint  p.o  American 
will  ever  live  to  .see  our  Goveinmmt  be- 
come tyrannical 

We  all  know  th.^  unan.swerable  tenet 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  put  into  appli- 
cation vvliich  lavc  iMrth  to  our  Republic: 
namely,  the  ba.sic  ri'-'ht  of  free  men  to 
revolt  Our  Con.stitutional  Fatliers  used 
their  weapons  to  '-esist  tyranny. 

I  do  not  share  Die  fear  of  many  that 
till  y  may  need  wea.ions  to  p;it  down  tvr- 
anny.  B'lt  there  is  no  an.swer  to  their 
right  t'»  follow  a  cour.se  of  action  i]\ 
rc.'pect  lo  their  ijer.sonal  linertits  to  pos- 
.sess  weapons,  and  to  put  down  tyranny  if 
it  should  ari.se. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  of  a  .-e- 
ries  of  speeches  that  I  .shall  probably 
make  from  time  to  time  on  iliis  subject. 
because  1  do  not  Iniow  in  all  my  years  of 
.■service  in  the  Senate  of  a  bill  that  would 
uijdermii.e  more  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  liberties  and  free- 
doms of  the  American  peor-le.  If  tlicse 
arbitrary  powers  arc  turned  over  to  men 
and  '-iven  the  ri 'ht  to  exercise  wliat 
would  amount  to  cai2ricious  and  arbi- 
trary discretion,  then,  in  my  jude.ment. 
L'reat  damaae  will  i)e  done  to  the  iiealth 
of  the  body  politic  of  this  Republic 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  stai'd  ir.  my 
speech,  I  think  that  tl.e  biiris  iioiiey- 
combed  with  unconstitutionality.  There- 
fore. I  consider  it  my  dutv  to  continue, 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  my  record  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
merely   rise   to  compliment   the   distin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Oregon,  mast  sin- 
cerely, upon  the  able  presentation  he 
has  made  of  his  viewpoint  I  share  with 
him  what  I  know  must  be  a  measure  of 
disappointment  that  he  ha^  presented 
his  eloquent  appeal  for  his  position  in 
empty  seats,  as  I  did  yesterday  when  I 
tried  to  present  the  affirmative  side  of 
this  bill  and  arKumenUs  in  support  of 
it 

While  I  may  anvee  with  some  conclu- 
sions the  Senator  reached,  particularly 
when  he  referred  to  this  measure  as  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  that  has 
been  before  this  body  in  a  lont?  time,  tie- 
cause  \ke  aijree  as  to  what  makes  it  im- 
p<irtant  I  truly  Ix-lieve  that  the  real  des- 
tiny with  respect  to  whether  or  not  we 
mil  have  law  and  order  and  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  couiito"  may  well  turn  upon 
the  disposition  of  this  bill,  and  particu- 
larly some  important  aspects  of  it. 

For  that  reason  I  observe  tliat  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  said  he  expected  to 
speak  on  the  bill  from  time  to  time  I 
Hij6um?  by  that  that  we  are  to  have 
lengthy  .debate  Since  that  is  to  be  the 
course  we  mu^st  follow.  I  do  not  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  me  as  mana>;er  of  the 
bill  to  answer  each  spet-ch  which  is  made 
or  to  attempt  to  do  so:  but.  in  due  course, 
as  th.e  debate  procpf-us.  we  will  reply  tg 
some  oi  the  an!uments  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  rlie  provisions  of  the  bill 

Other  Members  of  tins  body  are  the 
primary  authors  or  sponsors  of  different 
.sections  or  titles  of  rhe  bill  Therefore. 
I  ^uppo^e  thev  will  assume  the  primary 
burden  of  speakint;  in  opposition  to  rhe 
ar','unients  attainst  them  and  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  features  of  the  bill  which 
they  have  offered  and  are  sprjnsorin'-t 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  from 
time  to  time  we  will  answer  attacks  made 
on  the  bill,  in  an  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
the  ur-rency  of  its  enactment  and  the 
I'.ecessitv.  at  this  critical  period  in  Amer- 
ican history,  in  this  time  of  crisis,  for 
us  to  act.  and  to  act  afflrmativelv.  to  take 
positive  action,  to  do  .--omethine  at)out  it. 

Yes.  there  is  a  crisis;  but.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  crisis  did  not  arise  by  reason 
of  the  quality  of  law  enforcement  we  had 
under  the  old  mtensretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  Constitution  was  inter- 
preted down  to  these  late  .5-to-4  deci- 
sions. We  had  better  law  and  order:  we 
had  better  observance  up  to  that  time. 
It  is  the  liberalization  of  the  meaninct  of 
the  Constitution  today  that  is  •::iving  en- 
couragement and  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion to  the  law  .lolator  That  is  what  we 
undertake  to  change  bv  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  We  attempt  to  no  back 
to  the  law  and  the  Constitution  as  they 
were  before  the  Court  undertook  to 
liberalize  them  to  the  ix)int  that  today 
It  is  becomiiii,'  almost  a  rule  of  the  Court 
that  it  find  some  technicality  to  release 
back  on  society,  habitual,  confirmed,  and 
confessed  criminals 

That  !s  what  we  hope  we  may  find  the 
ConKiess  has  the  power  to  curb  We  may 
.'lot  succeed,  but  we  are  t^omg  to  make 
the  most  sincere  dedicated,  and  consist- 
ent effort  that  our  strength,  intellect,  and 
minds  will  jjernut  us  to  make 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point — and  these  deal  with  problems  re- 
lated   to   crime    in    America    today    and 


what  is  causing  it^-an  article  that  ap- 
peared 111  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star,  by  James  J  Kllpatrick.  entitled 
Permissiveness  Gone  Mad  m  the  Uni- 
versities. "  and  an  editorial  which  ap- 
l>eaied  in  todays  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
which  IS  directly  related  to  this  jjioblem, 
entitled  Fighting  Crime  and  Injustice  ' 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
111  the  Record,  as  lollows 

i  From  the  \V:i?lilngton   iDC  i    B\eiimg  Srar. 

Muy  2     lySHl 

P»  R.MissivFNCss   Gone    Mad    i.v    the 

L'NI\tRSlTtES 

I  Bv  Jiimes  J    KllpiitrloV  I 

New  York  The  (.riisteea  of  CuUimbla 
I'nuersifv  were  leii  d.iys  i;»te  in  c.illing  in  the 
•  <jps  By  their  spineless  >tiiwllltngne':s  to  act 
;it  !he  '.erv  outset  of  the  inswrrertion.  they 
nude  their  own  miserable  contribution  to 
the  .iiiurcliv  thrtt  Is  spreading  a  typhus  con- 
tagion .icri>ss  Aiiierlc.in  c.tnipu.ses  tlils  spring. 

The  student  rr^olution.irles  shi  iild  liave 
heen  w.irned.  then  .irresied.  then  expelled. 
.it  their  first  fleflaiice  nf  university  rules  In- 
stead the  iidmlnlstriitlon  vjiclII.Ated  It  was 
willing  to  necotlate;  it  would  treat  with  the 
invaders;  it  would  suspend  constriictlon  of 
.1  controversial  gymnasium  as  a  gesture  of 
.ippeasement  Tlus  was  foam-rubber  firm- 
ness .md  no  wonder  ilie  students  hooted  the 
trustees  down 

Wh.Tt  in  tlie  !i:ime  of  heaven  has  happened 
to  our  college  and  universyv  .idmlnistra- 
"lons  '  The  series  of  outr;iges  beifiin  at  Howard 
University  in  Wnshlngton  on  March  19.  when 
student  insiirrrctl.»nistA  sel/.ed  the  .idmln- 
istratlon   huiUluiii;  and   held  it  for  five  days. 

Thus  inspirrd  student*  at  Bowie  State 
tTiuverslty  lit  Murvlund  went  on  .i  similar 
rampage;  thev  bloclted  driveways,  seized  the 
iiniversltv  switchboard,  banned  President 
S.imiiel  L  Myers  irom  the  grounds,  and 
began  dellberitelv  wasting  water  and  elec- 
tricity Someone  had  taught  them,  presum- 
.iblv.  that  this  was  free  speech. 

The  contagion  spend  in  Virginia  Union 
TTniversity  In  Fllchmond  tti  Virginia  State 
follege  In  Petersburg;  on  April  7  to  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  Alabama.  wliere  students 
rhained  the  doors  of  an  .idrrunrstratlon 
building  .md  kept  trustees  captive  for  13 
hours  In  other  manttestatlons.  student  in- 
surrection hit  Colgate.  Western  Michigan, 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Long  Island  Col- 
lese 

At  Barnard  CNiUece  .n  Manhattan,  the  ad- 
m.inl.=itratlon  crroped  abjectly  with  the  prob- 
lem of  youna  Linda  LeClair  a  student  who 
had  lied— lied  brazenly  and  willfully— In  or- 
der to  deceive  the  college  as  to  her  place  i">f 
residence  The  case  caused  sertou.s  embarrass- 
ment to  Barnard  Linda  had  to  be  punished: 
the  roUeRe  denied  her  access  to  the  snack  bar 

Here  and  tliere.  It  is  true,  .i  few  public  a*- 
clils  have  reavred  with  tirmness  Maryland's 
Gov  3plro  .\snev  closed  Bowie  State.  The 
Tuskegee  trustees  moved  decisUely  against 
offenders  Generally,  the  pattern  has  been  a 
i>aitern  of  administrative  surrender  It  has 
been  a  pattern  of  permissiveness  gone  mad. 
of  tolerance  turned  inside  out  In  the  process, 
the  whole  meaning  of  .»  university  has  been 
lost. 

If  a  university  fails  to  maintain  conditions 
of  free  inquiry.  It  fails  in  its  primary  func- 
ton  But  freedom  dem.inds  order  It  demands 
discipline  It  dem.'inds  a  ^ense  i>f  hierarchy,  in 
which  the  students  are  inferior  'o  their  mas- 
ters What  kind  if  tree  inquiry  I'.as  p-isslble 
.It  Columbia  with  the  Insurrectionists  in 
charge''  TTie  zoo  has  iieen  surrendered  to  the 
:?ibbons.  the  asylum  vielded  to  the  inmates 
Students  who  wanted  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion were  effectively  prevented  from  dolnz  so. 
This  was  an  exercise  in  healthy  dissent?  In 
free  speech?  In  peaceable  assembly  and  peti- 
tion'' Nonsense  This  was  anarchy;  It  c;  nnot 
be  condoned. 


An  explinatlon  may  i>e  soi.Lrht  perhaps,  m 
"lie  perverted  emphasis  our  .-.ooiety  has  placed 
upon  "youth"  and  upon  ' cquaUty  '  in  uur 
tatuou.s  c'Xaltatlon  of  the  irnm.iture,  we  have 
tended  to  destroy  the  meanuiij  .jf  maturity. 
The  notion  that  students  are  somehow  equal 
i-o  professors  has  undernvined  the  whole  .if 
the  academic  relationship 

This  IS  a  case.  If  there  ever  were  one,  of 
•  teaching  bloody  lnstructlon.s,  which,  belnu 
taught,  letvirn  to  plague  the  Inventor  The 
college  administrators  who  h.ive  c mdoned, 
capitulated,  .md  made  concessions  to  student 
insutwrdlnation  have  asked  for  the  chains  on 
their  doors  Tlie  trustees'  decl.slon  to  build 
this  Columbia  gym  was  not  reached  capri- 
ciously; It  was  the  result  of  prolonged  and 
serious  deliberation  To  suspend  that  decision 
in  deference  lo  the  militants  Is  to  invite  at- 
tack on  other  university  policies.  It  Is  to  de- 
stroy order  and  to  abdicate  responsibility.  No 
Institution,  so  governe<l.  deserves  to  survive 

IFrrim  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer 

May  'J,  196H' 

FiOHTiN'G  Crime  and  Inh'stice 

Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner  Fr.inii 
Rl/zo  lias  ir.  ide  a  r-trong  c  i.se  for  st.\te-wlde 
riot  control  legislation.  Including  restrlrtlon.s 
on  the  storage  and  transport.it luii  of  tirearni.s 
and  explosives,  in  testlmonv  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Conimittee  in  H.irrlsburg 

Even  though  Philadelphia  has  ordinances 
.ilong  this  line  already  on  tire  law  books,  they 
are  of  limited  \alue  if  persons  i)Uittlng  trou- 
ble in  the  citv  can  establish  their  arsenals  i>' 
weapons  In  subvirban  counties,  just  outside 
ihe  City  limits,  where  they  can  be  immedi- 
ately available  when  an  occasion  arises 

Commissioner  Rizzo  reached  the  nub  oi 
the  issue  when  lie  told  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee We  must  have  laws  in  order  l  i  en- 
force laws,  and  these  ire  preventive  We  are 
putting  as  much  emphasis  on  prevention  as 
on  enforcement." 

Sen.itor  Clarence  D  Bell  the  committee 
chairman  served  tlie  public  interest  in  In- 
utliig  Mr  Rizzo  to  testify  As  n  leKlsl.itor 
trom  Delaware  county.  Senator  Bell  Is  in  ,i 
Ix>sltlon  to  know  first-hand  the  need  for 
urbai^  suburban  and  rural  cooperation  on 
crime-prevention  measures  and  should  take 
the  lead  in  pushimz  for  enactment  of  the 
riot-control  bills  by  the  Legislature 

By  -ippropriate  coincidence.  Ccmmlssioner 
Hizzcv  Is  beginning  his  second  quarter-ceti- 
turv  of  service  as  a  law-enforcement  officer 
in  Philadelphia  and  was  iionored  at  the  Po- 
lice Athletic  League's  20th  anniversary  dinner 
in  this  city  a  few  hours  after  his  testimony 
to  the  Senate  committee  in  Harrlsburg. 

In  an  .iddress  it  the  dinner  he  made  i 
number  of  timely  comments  on  the  war 
against  crime. 

Urging  news  media  to  expand  their  cov- 
erage of  crime,  instead  of  sharply  curtailinz 
such  coverage  as  advcx-ated  in  some  fjuarters 
Cammissicner  Rizzo  emphasized  the  need  tcr 
4reiter  public  .iwareness  .aid  roncern  about 
problems  of  lawlessness  md  disorder  md 
violence 

US  District  Court  Judge  A.  Leon  Higgm- 
botham  Jr  ,  also  speaking  at  the  PAL  din- 
ner, warned  of  the  need  not  only  to  combat 
crime  but  to  remedy  injustices. 

Wars  agaiiist  crime  and  injustice  are  In- 
separable. 

Philidelphii  police.  In  the  performance  of 
their  duty  and  in  community  service  project- 
bevond  the  call  of  duty  as  exemplirlcd  In  the 
Police  -Athletic  League  are  doing  law-en- 
forcement and  crime-prevention  work  worthv 
of  vigorous  public  support  They  also  de- 
serve cooperation  from  the  Legislature 
through  prompt  enactment  of  bills  such  .is 
those  Indorsed  in  the  testimony  of  Commis- 
sioner RlZEC 

CRIVILEGE   OF  THE    FLOCJR 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  di.stintzuished  Senator 
from   Pennsylvania   .Mr.  Scott),  I  ask 
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unanimous  con.--ent  that  the  privilege  of 
tlie  floor  be  i-iven  to  Mr.  Barton  Hertz- 
bach,  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvement  m  Judicial  Machinery, 
durinii  consideration  of  S.  917.  I  make 
that  request  at  the  instance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Irom  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  mi  ordered. 


CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  FISH 
AND  GAME 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  on  March 
n.  1968.  I  introduced  a  bill  confirminfi 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  control, 
reculate.  and  manapc  fish  and  wildlife 
within  their  territorial  boundaries. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  explain  its 
purpo.se.  This  iMoposed  legislation  would 
end  the  Federal-State  dispute  over  the 
ownership  of  fi.sh  and  wildlife  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and.  with  certain  exceptions, 
reaffirm  the  States'  ownership  of  these 
re.sident  species.  My  bill  restates  the 
established  law  that  Federal  ownership 
of  land  does  not  carry  with  it  Federal 
ownership  of  the  rt.'^ident  species  of  fish 
,ind  uame  on  that  land. 

Not  m  issue  here  and  therefore  tx- 
i-mpted  from  the  bill  are  first,  himting 
and  fisliintJ  rights  of  Indians  and  Alaskan 
natives  protected  tmder  treaty  or  Fed- 
eral statute:  .second,  the  authority  of  the 
Fcdeial  Government  to  control  and  reg- 
ulate fish  and  wildlife  under  treaty  or 
on  lands  to  which  a  State  has  ceded  ex- 
clusive iurisdiction:  or,  third,  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  article 
I'V.  section  3,  clau.se  2  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  protect  its  lands  from  dam- 
ace  by  wildlife  Nor  will  my  bill  infringe 
uixm  existing  Federal  laws,  such  as  the 
Rare  and  Endancered  Species  Act  and 
the  Bald  Eagle  Act.  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  species  of  wildlife.  My 
bill  in  no  way  dilutes  the  authority  of 
'he  Federal  Government  to  restrict  or 
;.rohibit  hunting  and  fishing  on  its  lands 
m  the  interest  of  public  .safety  or  pro- 
tection of  its  property. 

Tills  bill  does  meet,  however,  a  very 
»  specific  issue  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
is  claimnv-:  ownership  of  all  resident 
.species  of  fish  and  v.ildlife  found  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  This  as.sertion  is  without  con- 
.-titutional  authority  and  defies  the  long 
;)recedpnt  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 
other  Fidcral  and  State  court  decisions 
which  clearly  e.nablishcs  that  resident 
spec:es  of  fish  and  wildlife  located  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  a  State,  ■whether  on 
Federal.  State,  or  i)rivate  land,  are  owned 
bv  that  respective  State  in  trust  lor  its 
citizens.   The   lettal   arcuments  are  pre- 

cnted  in  two  briefs  submitted  by  the 
International  As.^^ociation  of  Game.  Fish. 
and  Conservraion  Commissioners  and  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, copies  of  which  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oDjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
•See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Essentially,  the  Solici- 
tor ar«ues  that  the  Federal  Government 
possesses  unquestioned  jurisdiction  over 
resident  fish  and  v,  ildlife  by  virtue  of  the 
property  and  supremacy  clauses  of  the 


U.S.  Constitution  and  that  any  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  promulttaled  in 
exerci.se  of  this  alleged  jurisdiction  art- 
subject  only  to  the  lest  oi  rea.sonable- 
ness  and  approiniaiene.ss.  The  Haw  in 
this  analysis  is  the  lack  of  constitutional 
authority  lo  claim  ov.iiership  of  icsldi-nt 
species  of  lish  and  '^amc  just  becau.se 
they  hapiien  to  be  located  on  Federal 
lands.  It  IS  elenienial  constitu'iional  law 
tliat  Federal  authority  over  .ui.<lhin!' 
arises  only  from  iiuimeralcd  i;owcrs  iii 
the  Constitution,  .And  aitliouali  irom  time 
to  time  the  extent  of  tiio.se  ijowers  nas 
been  uiven  elustu-  ]jroi)ort :ons  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiut.  the  pro)3erty  clau.--o 
in  the  Con.stilulion  has  inner  and  can- 
not now  Ix'  .so  sir.  tched  by  a  dei:>artiiierit 
of  the  Federal  Government 

It  is  true  that  the  property  clau.se  doi.s 
empower  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol, and  m  fact  eradicate,  wildlife  when 
these  species  are  damaging  or  destroy- 
ing Federal  land.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  .so  held  m  U.S.  v  Hunt  278  U.S. 
96,  (19281  1.  To  thai  extent,  but.  I  em- 
phasize, to  that  extent  only,  the  Federal 
Government  can  exercise  control  ovrr 
resident  species  of  lish  and  wildlife  Pro- 
tection of  P'cderal  property  is  one  thin^' 
but  the  claim  of  Federal  ownership  and 
control  over  all  tiame  just  becau.se  they 
happen  to  be  found  on  Federal  lands  is 
an  entirely  dlfTerenl  question. 

The  authority  of  the  States  m  this 
field  has  been  clearly  defined  through- 
out the  years  since  initially  .spelled  out 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Couit  in  1896  Gerr 
v.  Conn  '161,  U.S.  519'. 

Congress  did  attemjn  to  as.sume  con- 
trol over  mipratoi-y  waterfowl  early  m 
this  century  but  the  statute  was  struck 
down  by  the  Federal  courts  as  an  un- 
constitutional exercise  of  Federal  jjower, 
US.  V.  Shauver  214  Fed.  Rep.  154)  :  and 
U.S.  v.  McCullaoh  '2211  Fed.  Rep.  288'. 
Onlv  after  consummation  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain was  Congress  empowered  to  so  leg- 
islate, and  a  careful  reading  of  Justice 
Holmes  decision  in  the  ca.se  of  Mis.^miri 
v.  Holland  '252  U.S.  416  ^  which  upheld 
this  later  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 
evidences  that  absent  the  treaty  the  stat- 
ute would  have  lacked  constitutional  life. 
I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  leave  the 
impression  that  this  is  merely  a  legal 
disputf'.  It  is  much  more.  For  unless 
Congress  acts  to  pa.ss  this  bill,  we  will 
see  the  demise  of  many  State  wildlife 
con.servation  pro>jrams.  the  possible  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  hunting  and 
fishing  license,  and  the  sensele.ss  frac- 
turing of  uniform  fish  and  game  man- 
agement within  the  borders  of  each 
State.  If  the  Interior's  jiosition  is  per- 
mitted to  stand,  it  is  not  hard  to  imae- 
ine  what  would  happen,  for  example, 
in  the  State  of  Arizona,  v'liere  over  70 
percent  of  our  land  is  in  .'=ome  form  of 
Federal  ownership  or  control.  The  .sound 
conservation  practices  of  Arizona's  Game 
and  Fish  Department  could  well  be  (vis- 
cerated and  replaced  by  a  myriad  of  dif- 
ferent hunthjcr  and  fi.shinp  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Africul- 
ture.  the  National  Park  Service  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries,  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
the  U.S.  Army,  or  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  bureau  encouraged 


by    Interior's    position    to    a.s.sume    like 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  the  wi.se  managemeni 
of  fish  and  }-'ame,  particularly  wilhm 
tho.se  States  with  large  Federal  land 
holdings,  depends  on  reoperation,  not 
comiH'tition.  between  tlie  State  and  Fv'd- 
eral  Government.s  Over  the  years  the 
States,  liirough  iheir  line  International 
Association  oi  Game.  I'lsh.  and  C.jnserva- 
lion  CommissliiMers.  nave  tried  unsuc- 
cesslully  lo  leacii  accord  with  the  !>■- 
partment  ul  ihe  Interior.  The  obstacle 
has  been  the  Solicitor's  opinion  of  1964 
and  th''  '.i-Jid  insistence  of  the  Di'i^ait- 
iiieiii  ol  the  Intei'i.jr  on  the  validity  of 
that  wide-ranging  opinion. 

Relymii  on  that  oi)irnon.  the  Dejiart- 
meiit    ol    the   Iniei'ior   ha>   no'A    ai-teri   to 
enforce  it.  In  December  of  last  year,  the 
Sui^erintendent    of    Carlsbad    National 
Park.    N.    .Mex  .    initiated    a    pio'jram    ;ri 
the    park    ti    kill    some    50    deer    over    a 
2-year  period  in  order  to  study  ihe  con- 
tents of  iheir  stomaclis.  The  Park  Service 
admitted    Ihe    deer    were    ii'ii    ;;osi;il!    a 
present    llireat    to   the   park    lands    ,tiid 
tliat   the  purpo.se  of  the  killings  was  t<j 
Leather   information    lor   luture   studies. 
The  State  of  New   Mexico  requested  that 
m  accoi'dance  with  N'-w  .Mixieo  law    all 
jiersonnel  involved  in  the  killing  of  these 
deer  acquire  Ihe  necessary  State  permit. 
The  Park  Service  refu.sed.  claiminu  that 
this   was   a    Federal    iiroject    on    Federal 
lands  and  therefore  iiot  ^ubJ;.■c1  to  State 
law    The  State  of  New  Mexico  filed  suit 
iri   Federal   district    (  lurt    to  enjoin    the 
Park  Service,  who  by  then  had  killed  15 
deer  in  violation  of  State  law   On  Mai'-h 
12.  1968.  the  court  enjoined  the  defend- 
ants Irom  further  killinii  of  fleer  lor  the 
purjKise  of  conduetinu  the  lesearch  study. 
This  decision,  even  if  affirmed  on  ap- 
Ijeal.  however,  cannot  settle  the  overall 
dispute  between  Ihp  State  and   F'ederal 
Governments,  for'tlie  trial  judee  decided 
th.e  case  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  stat- 
'iitoiw  construction,  thereby  avoidine  the 
.substantive    question    of    constitutional 
authority.  Tire  text  of  the  court's  opin- 
ion will  follow  my  remarks. 

The  proixi.sed  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced Is  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  those 
conservationists  and  wildlife  biologi.sts 
working  for  the  Bui'eau  of  .Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife.  Their  ( fforts  withm 
the  iToixr  limits  of  ?V-deral  lesjjonsibil- 
ity.  jjarticularly  the  preservation  and 
jjroixjKation  of  endan'jered  species  and 
migratory  waterfowl,  mirror  the  ciedica- 
lion  of  our  contemporary  'vvildlifc  con- 
servafioni;;ts. 

But  the  actions  of\the  National  Park 
Sr-i'vice  in  New  Mexico  should  leave  littli' 
doubt  about  the  con.sequences  of  per- 
mit tinii  this  dispute  to  continue  At 
stake  heie  is  an  irreplaceable  resource, 
threatened  by  administrative  flexing  of 
the  Federal  Government  Tlie  bill  I  have 
introduced  will  jjut  an  end  to  this  con- 
troversy and  permit  the  States  to  con- 
tinue their  fine  efTorts  toward  unifoi-m 
fish  and  ^ame  conservation 

I  ur^ic  the  suppoit  of  my  colleamies 
for  th's  bill 

Mr  Pre.Mdent  I  expre.ss  my  thanks 
and  uppiTciation  t -,  the  riistinuuished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  per- 
mitting mt  to  present  this  statement  at 
this  time. 
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Exhibit   1 
BRiEr    or    I  HE    Lro\L    C<)>)MiTTfE     Intern  <- 

rioNAL      ASS<i<  WTIIN     up     (iAME.      PiSH      *N0 
(  ONSEHVATION     CuMMISStONrltS     IN     OPPOSI- 

iloN   TO   Mem'^ir^nui'M   Opinion    No    36672 

ISbt  ED    BV     SOLKli'iR    EOR    THE    DEPARTMENT 

or  THE  IvrnRioR 
Re  Au'huriry  ,.f  the  SecrrUirv  nf  the  Interior 
■•t  in.inage  un\  ■•oiilrol  resUlent  speriee 
nf  wildlire  Which  itih.«blt  wlldhfe  retii«es. 
^.>me  r.iiiBies.  wildlife  r.inges  -uid  other 
rvderallv-owned  pruperty  under  the  ad- 
ministration «if  the  SecTeUry 

1      s:\TEMENT    i-.P    gi  ESTION    INVOLVED 

The  Solicitor  for  the  Unlt«d  St  utes  Depart - 
iiK'iit,  of  'he  Interior  h;i«  recently  issued  an 
opinion  on  r»ie  subject  of  "aii'horlty  '•!  'ne 
Sct'rrtrtry  "f  Interior  to  mHnwRe  and  control 
resident  speiles  ^if  wildlife  which  inhibit 
wildllle  rentges  i:\me  ritiKes.  wiklllle  r.inttrs. 
ana  .•rlier  KoderaUv-tiwnett  property  under 
the  .wlmmtsir.ition  "f  the  Se<-rel.ir\ 

The  ',pe<-l!lc  (iiiestloii  H.'^ked  by  the  United 
St.i-i'?  Fisn  and  Wildhle  -SerMrc  l' 

"Does  :he  Secretnr^  'f  'he  Intersi  r  have  the 
aii.ViO'ii!/  to  a'rmu!oat>-  reifutatton:!  u-iiu-h 
rnnfnt  thf  i:.titt\nQ  and  ft\htng  acfuilifs  ol 
Ihr  Q,  tifral  piit<lir  on  land  itttfitn  the  rrfugi' 
J«.^(.  "1,  when  siicli  rPKUlalions  are  miire  re- 
swiclive-ihart  StH'.e  tlsh  and  Liaiiie  laws'" 

This  qtiesuon.  iis  ^^Ibmlt,te<t  to  the  Solici- 
tor, ijrew  out  of  Ihe  position  taken  by  vivri"us 
Stale  Ssh  :>nd  giiir.e  department.^  .'.ntl  the 
.Id  hoc  oohimutee  i-f  the  Intemati.-nal  Asbo- 
cuitlon  '■(  O.imo.  Pish  anti  Conservation  Com- 
mis3. oners.  .\s  be'  r.-rth  lu  the  Solicitor''- 
ipinioii    'hi-   :>  '•  '4«'n  IS 

"That  th»  Secretary  truiv  issue  '>'i/ .  Iiiint- 
ms  and  ashing  regulations  for  resident  -pe- 
des of  wildlife  that  incorporate  completely 
State  '.aw.  because  all  resident  species  .if  wild- 
life, other  than  mlgratorv-  birds,  .ire  .■4iibject 
CO  the  <-xr/ii.iii'c  jurisdiction  .md  ■■ont^ll  o! 
the  several  States,  and  the  States  nave  some 
semblance  of  title  to  the  resident  .species  oi 
wildlife  • 

The  Solicitor  atnmiatlvelv  vnswerod  'he 
specific  question  oiked  bv  the  United  St,'ites 
Pish   ind  Wildlife  Service,  and  .-oncluded: 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  Secrelar\ 
has  .unplc  legal  uithorlty  to  make  hunting 
aiul  nshin?  regulations  for  particular  .ireas 
within  'he  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
that  prohibit  activities  auihorl/ed  and  per- 
mitted by  State  law  The  regulation  of  the 
wildlife  populaiions  "U  Federally-owned  land 
IS  .111  appropriate  and  iiete;sary  lunctlon  nl 
the  Federal  government  when  the  regula- 
tions are  designed  'o  protect  and  conserve  the 
wildlife  .IS  -veil  ;is  the  land  " 

But  the  most  ominous  contention  made  by 
the  Solicitor  is.  to  be  lound  in  the  following 
all-inclusive  btatement  >  page  5)  of  his 
opinion 

From  the  foregoing  authorities  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  Unltetl  States  constitution- 
ally empowere<l  as  It  Is.  may  gain  a  proprie- 
tary interest  In  land  within  .i  Stale  and.  in 
the  exercise  of  this  proprietary  Interest,  has 
constitutional  power  to  enact  laws  and  regu- 
lations controlling  .ind  protecting  that  Innd. 
including  the  persons,  inanimate  articles  of 
value  and  resident  species  o{  wildlife  sltu- 
•ited  on  such  land,  and  that  this  authority  is 
iuperic  r  to  that  of  a  State  " 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  le^al 
committee  of  the  International  Association 
o[  Game  Fish  ;uid  Conservation  Commls- 
aloiiers  that  the  Solicitor  s  opinion  u 
erri>neuiis 

n      ETEECT    or    SOLICITORS    OPINION    ON    STATES' 
CONSERVATION     PROGRAMS 

If  the  opinion  of  'he  Solicitor  prevails,  'he 
States  'A 111  su.fer  serious  consequences  with 
re^pect  to  their  conservation  programs  -A 
laoulation  annexed  hereto  Indicates  the  ♦•x- 
tensive  ownership  of  lands  by  the  Federal 
government  within  the  States  Tf  the  coiuts 
uphold  the  sweeping  contention  made  in  the 
Solicitors    opinion,    the    States    would    lose 


their  regulatirv  ['■  wr  over  resident  game 
and  rtsh  <in  Km.  r  .:.'. -.iwiied  lands  within 
their    Jurlsdlc".  ;    !    also    a    considerable 

revenue  derived  :r  \:.  icenses  since  s-uch  li- 
censing power  Would  oe  displaced  by  Frderal 
licensing  structure  as  a  result 

III     HISTORICAL  ImWTRINE-     STATE  OWNERSHIP  OP 
GAME    AND    FISH 

The  historical  doctrine  if  ownership  of 
game  and  hsh  by  the  >?veral  States  is  still 
bostcallv  the  law  of  the  land,  as  decided  In 
Gerr  v    Connecticut.  161  US    519  (1896). 

It  must  be  conceded  in  this  day  that  what- 
ever doubts  m.»y  have  existed  as  to  the  own- 
ership of  iram?  and  Ush  by  the  several  States, 
that  doubt  was  tinally  put  at  rest  by  the 
United  states  supreme  Court  decision  in  'he 
OriT  c.ise  The  Issue  here  was  whether  a 
.;tatule  passed  by  the  Connec'lcut  leg.slature 
prohibiting  the  transport.ition  of  game  .'Ut- 
slde  State  b<^>uudarles  violated  the  Commerce 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  Tl»e  Supreme 
Court  went  to  great  lengths  researching  the 
law  which  had  been  extant  in  m  iny  coun- 
tries and  through  several  centuries  of  his- 
tory The  icincluilon  was  that  the  States  had 
inherited  from  the  Crown  -md  P.irliament  -)f 
England  all  the  rights,  b-t.'i  I'f  pr<.p°rty  .md 
sovereignty,  which  were  ixcrc.sed  .n  England 
over  game  and  ftsh 

In  the  majority  opinion  of  Mr  Justice 
White,  tills  trr.nsfer  of  sovereignty  and 
propriet  irv  right  over  game  and  hsh  is  suc- 
cinctly stated: 

■Undoubtedly  this  attribute  of  go\ern- 
ment  to  control  the  takini;  of  animals  te^ae 
natwof,  which  was  lliiis  recognized  and 
enforced  by  the  common  law  of  England  was 
estcd  in  the  colonial  i;o-.ernments  where 
not  denied  by  their  charters.  )r  in  conflict 
with  grants  of  the  rcy.il  prerogative.  It  Is 
also  certain  that  the  power  which  the 
c:>lonies  thus  possessed  p  i.ssed  to  the  States 
with  the  separation  Irnm  'he  mother  coun- 
try, and  remains  in  them  at  the  present  day. 
in  so  f.ir  as  its  exerc.se  m.iy  be  not  Incom- 
patible with,  or  restrained  by  the  rights 
.onveyed  to  the  Federal  government  by  the 
Constitution  ■' 

In  discussing  'he  issue  involved,  namely, 
whether  a  State  \  lolated  the  Commerce 
Clause  in  prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
t  .me  .utside  its  borders.  Mr.  Justice  White 
iivide  the  following  salient  observations- 

"The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  ;jrinciples 
upon  which  alone  rests  the  right  jf  .in  in- 
di-.  idual  to  acqture  a  qualified  .iwnership  in 
i;aine,  and  the  power  of  the  State,  deduced 
thcreirom.  to  control  such  ownership  for  the 
common  beneht.  clearly  demonstrates  the 
•.  ahditv  of   the  statute  of  the  State  of  Con- 

■i  fci  t  h«rc  in  controversy  The  -sole  con- 
sequence of  the  provision  forbidding  the 
•ransportatlon  of  eame,  killed  wnthln  the 
State,  beyond  the  Stale,  is  to  confine  the  use 
.'.  such  !;ame  to  those  who  own  It.  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  The  proposition  that  the 
-If  te  may  not  forbid  carrying  It  beyond  her 
limits  involve*,  therefore,  the  contention 
that  a  Slate  cannot  allow  its  own  people  the 
mjoymeut  ot  the  benelils  of  the  property  be- 
longing tj  them  ;n  conimon.  without  at  the 
-..line  time  permitting  the  ■  itizens  of  other 
Stales  to  participate  in  that  which  they  do 
not  own  It  Wiis  said  in  'he  discussion  at  bar. 
although  ;t  be  conceded  that  the  State  has  an 
.ibsolute  right  to  control  and  regulate  the 
killing  of  game  as  its  judgment  deems  best  in 
the  interest  ol  its  people,  inasmuch  as  the 
State  lias  here  chosen  to  allow  the  people 
Within  her  borders  to  take  game,  to  dispose 
of  It.  and  thus  cause  it  to  become  an  object 
of  Stale  commeri  e  as  a  resulting  necessity 
such  prof)erty  has  become  the  subject  of  In- 
terstate commerce,  .md  is  hence  controlled  by 
the  provisions  of  article  1.  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  'he 
errors  which  this  argument  Involves  are 
manifest.  It  presupposes  that  where  the  kill- 
ing of  game  .itid  its  Jale  within  the  State  is 
allowed,   that  it  thereby  becomes  commerce 


m  the  legal  meaning  of  that  word  In  view  nf 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  aifix  conditions 
to  the  killing  and  ^a'e  of  game,  predicated  is 
this  power  on  the  (>ecullar  natii-e  ..f  f\\-\\ 
yii-<  pp  tv  ...'d  Its  comin<in  < wnerrhlp  bv  all  tlip 
citizens  of  the  State  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  commerce  is  created  by  an  authi  r- 
ity  gl\en  by  a  St.ate  to  reduce  ttiime  within  I's 
borders  n  possession,  provided  such  game  ije 
not  t,iken.  when  killed  without  the  jurl.->d:r- 
tlon  of  t'le  St.ite  The  common  ownership 
imports  the  right  to  keep  the  property,  if 
the  sovereign  so  chooses,  always  within  it?; 
jurisdiction  for  every  piirp<ise  The  qualiticn- 
tlon  which  forbids  its  removal  from  the  State 
necessarily  entered  into  ,ind  formed  part  .  l 
every  transaction  m  the  subject,  and  de- 
prived the  mere  sale  or  exchange  of  these 
articles  of  that  element  of  f.eedom  of  con- 
tract  and  of  lull  ownership  which  Is  an  es. 
t-entlal  attribute  of  commerce  Passing,  how- 
ever. .18  we  do.  the  decision  of  this  questlnn. 
..nd  k'r.intmg  that  the  dealing  In  game  killpr" 
within  the  State,  under  the  provision  in  que.^- 
tlon,  created  internal  .St,ite  commerce  it  d  .is 
not  follow  that  such  internal  commer  e  '  .  - 
came  necessarily  the  subject-matter  ■■;  ii- 
terstate  commerce  and  therefore  under  thi- 
control  of  the  Constitution  of  t'ne  Unliefl 
States.  The  distinction  between  internal  and 
external  commerce  and  :nt.erst,ae  cnnimer.  e 
is  marked,  and  has  always  been  recognized  bv 
tills  court  " 

That  the  United  States  fiovernment  is  i  ' 
*he  owner  of  game  'ird  ftsh,  despite  its  su- 
perior tre.Tty-maklng  power,  was  dcided  ,:: 
Swkman  v  United  Stnten  il950i,  184  F  ^'A 
>)16  In  this  case  plalntirf  landowners  locntPil 
ficilaccnf  to  .1  came  preserve  Ij'.jught  action 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claim-  .■\ct  1 1  re-ov°r 
^iamages  to  their  crops  claimed  t.i  have  been 
destroyed  bv  migratory  waterfowl.  The  land- 
owners .lUeped  that  the  United  States  lit 
having  wild  geese  In  its  possession  and  con- 
trol is  responsible  for  .iny  depredations  which 
such  geese  may  commit:  and  that  the  Unltixl 
States,  when  geese  are  In  this  country,  ;■•, 
the  owner  nf  said  geese,  or  is  trustee  for  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  the  treaties  gov- 
erning these  mier.itory  birds,  and  by  reas.jn 
of  said  trust  owes  the  duty  'o  protect  inno- 
cent persons  from  damage  which  they  mav 
cause. 

.\s  to  the  ownership  claim,  the  Court  said' 

■  In  the  oral  argument  before  thi.s  court 
plaintiffs'  counsel  insisted  that  the  United 
States  government  was  the  owner  of  the  wild 
geese,  at  least  while  they  were  wlthm  the 
ireographlcal  confines  of  this  nation.  If  coun- 
sel's theory  Is  correct,  presumablv  .is  sucli 
5eese  passed  the  Canadian  Ijoundarv  on  their 
northern  flight,  and  the  Rio  Cirande  River  ;: 
they  flew  that  far  south,  their  ownership 
pjssed  then  to  the  governments  of  Canad.i 
ind  Mexico  respectively.  PlaintlfTs'  theory  = 
■  1  'he  ownership  of  migratory  wild  fowl 
,vhtch  have  not  been  reduced  to  possession  i- 
without  merit  and  cannot  be  sustained.  *  " 

"The  United  States,  con.tidercd  as  a  privat'' 
pe^'<on.  did  not  have  any  ownership,  contro 
■r  possession  of  these  wild  geese  which  im- 
posed   liability    for    their    trespas.ses.   -    •    •  ' 

IV       f.S.      SUPREME     COURT      DECISIONS      MODIFY- 
ING   STATE    OWNERSHIP    DOCTRINE 

The  doctrine  of  State  ownership  of  came 
and  fish  has  been  only  slightly  modified  by 
•he  United  .states  Supreme  Court  in  three 
:  ises.  These  are: 

(1)  Missouri  V.  Holland.  252  US  416  1-34 
L.  Ed.  6411.  held  that  the  treaty-makiri-' 
power  of  the  United  .states  is  .supreme  an<i 
thus  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  and  the  Mi- 
gra'ory  Bird  Treaty  .Act  passed  pursu.mt 
thereto  are  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land 
Previously  there  had  been  an  act  of  Con- 
i,'ress  regnlatina  mlgratury  birds  which 
had  been  declared  unconstitvitlonal  In  Uniteu 
Statei  V  .'ihauier  214  Fed  154  and  United 
.Sfaffv  V  %fcCul!agh  221  Fed  288  This  deci- 
sion was  based  on  the  concept  that  the  State> 
owned  migratory  birds  and   that   thev  could 
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not  be  the  subject  of  Congressional  exercise 
of  power.  However.  lince  the  treaty-making 
power  \ested  in  the  United  .suites  is  part  of 
t!ie  supremacy  Clause,  the  Supreme  Court 
speaking  through  Ju.stice  Hohnes  held  that  a 
treaty  on  the  .subject  of  migratory  birds  su- 
pervenes all  Federal  and  State  constitutions 
and  laws  und  cre.ites  nght.s  Mii)erior  to  those 
prevlousl;.  exer-ised  ciliuT  by  lne  o.t 'tes  or 
their  citizens.  Tliere  is  nothing  m  this  deci- 
.-lon  which  otherwib*  negates  the  holding  m 
the  Gi'i'r  case  that  the  States  are  owners  of 
resident  game  and  fish. 

i2i  Tcw'irr  v,  U'tfsr/?.  3:^4  US  385.  1 92 
I  Ed  14601.  held  that  when  a  State  permits 
.lUd  encourages  fish  to  enter  the  stream  of  in- 
terstate ccmmercc.  it  cannot  discriminate  by 
iinposlnt:  licensing  lees  uiul  taxes  on  tiou- 
ri'sldent»s  greater  than  lho.se  imposed  on 
residents.  This  ca.se  involved  the  constun- 
tionality  of  .Soutli  C.iroUna  st.itutcK  govern- 
ing commercliU  .shrimp  lishing  in  the  threc- 
niile  maritime  belt  off  the  coast  of  that  .st;ite 
The  statutes  In  question  jiermiited  tran.'- 
I'ortatlon  of  shrimp  out  of  .South  Carolina 
but  imposed  a  t,ix  considerably  higher  than 
that  paid  by  a  resident  of  the  .state.  They  .li.so 
imposed  a  fee  on  the  siirimp  hoatr-  ?2,5  if 
owned  by  a  resident,  and  *2.S0n  if  owned  by  a 
.'lon-residpnt 

Chief  .Tustlcp  \'ui,son  m  (listinginshintr  tills 
i-ltuBtion  from  that  in  MrCrpadti  v.  Virginia. 
■,'4  U  S.  ,391  (24  L.  Ed.  2481.  pointed  out  that 
the  .1/<^'Crcad_7/  case  related  to  a  non-mlgra- 
tnry  lush  species.  It  was  also  ob.ser-.ed  m  the 
opinion  that  nlthcueh  the  Gccr  case  involved 
a  stat'ite  protiihitme  tlie  transportation  of 
.:ame  out  of  the  State  these  statutes  of  South 
Carolina  not  only  permitted  the  shrimp  to 
be  placed  in  interstate'  commerce  l)ut  ( ven 
fiicourngfd  llie  citizens  of  South  Carolina 
'II  do  50 

In  apphing  the  Coininorce  Clause  the 
Court  said  (  p.  402  i  : 

■The  whole  ownership  tiicorv.  m  fact,  is 
now  generally  rcijarded  as  but  a  fiction  ex- 
pressive In  local  shorthand  of  the  importance 
to  its  people  th.at  a  .state  liave  power  to  prc- 
.-erve  and  regulate  tlie  expioltation  of  an  im- 
portant resource  And  tiiere  is  no  necessary 
:T>nfllct  between  tiiat  vital  policy  considera- 
tion .md  the  constitutional  command  that 
the  State  exercise  'h.-.t  power  like  its  other 
powers,  so  as  not  to  dl.scrinunate  without 
reason  against  niizens  of  other  States." 

Thus  the  fullest  import  of  this  decision  Is 
that  even  though  a  .state  may  have  plenary 
.lUthority  over  its  game  and  fish,  it  cannot 
ivoid  or  circumvent  the  command  of  the 
Commerce  Clause  when  it  permits  its  game 
.nd  hsh  to  be  placed  m  the  stream  of  Inter- 
•  t  ite  commerce. 

i3)  Takahashi  v  Fi.'ih  and  Game  Com- 
"irss-.on.  334  U.S.  410.  i92  L.  Ed.  1478),  held 
•hat  a  State  ciuld  not  discriminate  In  the 
i;ranting  of  fis.hln^  licenses  as  between  aliens 
.uid  citizens  since  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution the  power  ti  regulate  the  activities 
of  aliens  1?;  vested  In  the  Congress. 

Torao  Takahashi.  m  alien  nf  Japanese 
rlgln.  was  denied  a  license  to  engage  In  com- 
mercial fishing  m  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
■State  of  Californi.i  under  a  .st  itute  passed  in 
1943  prohibiting  the  Issuance  of  such  licenses 
to  aliens  itieligible  for  United  States  citizen- 
ship. Japanese  fell  within  that  cla.ss  Having 
iieen  denied  a  license,  Takahashi  filed  an  :;c- 
■lon  in  mandamus  in  the  State  court  to  com- 
pel the  Commiision  to  ijsue  ium  a  license. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  California.  .30  Cal. 
-'dl  719.  185  P.  i2d)  805.  vnlid.~.ted  the  stat- 
ute chiefly  on  the  ground  that  California 
had  .1  proprietary  interest  in  the  fish  found 
in  the  three-mile  belt  and  thus  could  bur 
:illens  from  participating  in  the  taking  of 
this  species  of  State  property. 

Justice  Black,  writing  the  majority  opin- 
ion, referred  to  Truai  v,  Raich.  239  US.  33, 
which  involved  the  validity  of  an  Arizona 
1  iw  militating  against  employers  hiring  alien 
employees    He  stated: 

"This  court,  m  upholding  Raich's  conten- 


tion that  the  .■Arizona  l.iw  was  invalid,  de- 
clared that  Raich,  lia.inp  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted into  the  couniiy  under  leder.il  l.iw 
had  a  federal  privilege  to  enter  .aid  abide 
In  'any  State  in  the  Union'  .uul  iliere.iltcr 
under  the  Fourteentli  Amendmeiu  to  cnjtjy 
the  equal  protection  of  the  l.iws  of  tlie  state 
in  which  he  abided:  that  this  privilege  to 
enter  in  and  abide  m  any  .state  carried  Willi 
it  the  'right  to  work  lor  a  living  in  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  tlie  communitv.'  .i  deni.il 
of  which  right  would  make  of  the  .Xnu-iul- 
ment  'a  barren  lomi  of  words, '  " 

The  holding  m  this  ca.se  of  course  must 
tje  limited  to  the  is.sue  involved,  namely, 
whether  .i  .State  can  discriminate  against  an 
alien  who  apparently  wa.s  making  his  liveli- 
hood Iroin  hshing  m  the  waters  of  that 
.State.  The  holding  merely  is  to  the  etlect  tiiiit 
even  though  the  State  may  h.ave  iilenary  aii- 
tliority  over  n«  re.soiirces  such  as  game  ..nd 
lish.  it  cannot  in  llie  exercise  of  that  author- 
ity deny  aliens  the  same  nglits  that  ll  ac- 
cords t*i  its  cltizi'ns  because  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  the  rights  and  iminunities 
I  f  aliens  Is  a  subje,  t  whicii  has  la-en  \ested 
in    the   Congress, 

This  again  in  no  v,  ,iy  iijiset  ..r  inilitjited 
against  ih?  b.asic  clcRtriiie  •hat  the  States 
not  only  are  Uie  owners  of  l)ut  exercise 
plenary  authority  over  game  and  fish  located 
within    their    bound. .ries 

Consequently,  it  i,~  ^till  the  l.iw  of  the 
land  as  can  be  garni  red  i  rom  decisions  tjf 
both  State  and  Federal  .  nirts  tuat  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  ownership  (jf  Hie  land  itielf.  the 
States  still  possess  tlie  primary  proprietarv 
and  sovereign  power  to  legnlate  and  .con- 
trol the  resident  game  and  i.-h  '.'.rriin  their 
respective    Ijoundaries 

v.      ANALYSIS      OF      SCI  ICIT    RS      .    I'lNION 

A.  Uaxrs  of  Solicitor'.'-  vnntcf.t  m, 

The    Solicitor    premises    Federal    power    in 

the   Congress   to  authorize   tlie   secretary   of 

the  Interior  to  make  the  limited  hunting  and 

hshmp  regulations  here  specified  upon 

1.  Article  IV.  Sec  3.  clause  2  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Constitution,   v.hlch   prov.des: 

•The  Congress  shall  liave  tne  Power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations respecting  the  Territory  i.r  other 
Property    belonging    to     the    United    States 

2.  The  authority  of  the  Fetieral  govern- 
ment to  acquire  lands  within  a  State  by 
eminent  domain  for  i)urposes  vithin  the 
ambit  of  its  constitutional  pov.ers 

3.  Article  VI.  clause  2  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution,   which    provides: 

■This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  ..f  the 
United  States  which  shall  Ix;  made  in  Pursu- 
ance thereof:  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  tne  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  theLandi  -  •  •  " 

4  The  sovereign  proprietarv  interest  of  the 
United   States  as  a   l.mdowner 

Based  upon  the  cases  cited,  the  .Solicitor 
concludes: 

"•  •  •  it  is  apparent  that  the  United 
States  constitutionally  em{X)wered  as  It  Is, 
may  gain  a  proprietary  interest  in  land 
within  a  State  and,  \n  the  ricrcx?v  ol  thi." 
proprietary  interest,  has  constitutional  power 
to  enact  laws  and  regulations  controlling 
and  protecting  that  lanu.  Including  •  •  • 
resident  species  of  wildlife  situated  on  such 
land,  and  that  this  authority  is  .superior  to 
that   of   a   state  " 

B.   Analysis   of   casc.^!   ritcd    by    Solicitor 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  analyze  critically 
the  cases  cited  in  the  Solicitor's  opinion,  as 
well  as  others,  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
Solicitor's  interpretation  of  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral power  under  Art  IV.  Sec.  3.  clause  2  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  include  the  reg- 
ulation by  the  United  States  of  resident 
species  of  game  upon  Federally-owned  lands. 

None  of  the  cases  cited  expressly  suppon 
the    Solicitor's    broad    conclusion. 


1,    llhiU   \,   Vnitfd  Stairs,  27H,  US,  96    i  1928) 

This  ciise  involves  the  killing  if  ueer  on 
the  tirand  (.'anyon  National  Ciame  Preserve 
by  the  District  Forester  under  the  direction 
ol  the  SecretJiry  of  Agriculture.  It  arose 
Ijecause  officers  of  the  .State  ol  .Arizona 
threatened  to  arrest  and  !)rosecute  any  jjer- 
son  attempting  to  kill  or  i>osse.s,s  or  trans- 
port such  deer  lor  violation  of  the  game  l.iws 
of  .Arizona  Tiiree  j)ers<)ns  who  had  kllie<i  deer 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
olticials  were  .irrested  'I'he  Lnit<.>d  .States 
brought  suit  .ittalnst  the  Oovernor  and  Game 
Warden  ol  tlie  .State  of  .Arizona  to  enjoin 
them  from  continuing  or  threatening  such 
Ijroceedings.  From  a  lower  court  decree  in 
l.ivor  of  the  United  states,  the  Crovernor 
and  Game  Warden  apjjealed  to  the  Unit<>d 
States   .Supreme    Court 

The  Kail)ab  National  Forest  and  tiie  Grand 
C.inyon  N.itional  Cniine  Preserve  covered 
Ijractic.iUy  the  same  area  in  tlie  State  of 
.Anz.ina.  They  were  created  by  proclamii lions 
of  the  President  under  authority  of  Con- 
;tre!>.s. 

The  Supreme  Court  lound  that  th.e  evi- 
dence iiuide  clear  that  the  deer  hnd  injured 
the  lands  m  the  reserves  by  o\erbrowsing 
upon  and  killing  young  trees,  shrubs,  bushes, 
and  lorage  plants:  that  thnus,inds  of  deer 
had  died  because  of  msuiliclent  forage:  .iiid 
tliat  the  direction  given  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  to  kill  large  numbers  of  tne  deer 
.ind  ship  the  <  arc:uS.ses  outside  the  reserve 
limits  was  necessary  to  protect  from  injury 
f'lc  laiid'i  ol  tlie  United  .states  within  the 
reserve,  rhe  Court  specifically  nientloiied 
the  l.ict  that  observance  of  the  StJite  game 
l.iws  would  have  so  restricted  the  number 
of  deer  to  be  killed  as  to  render  1  utile  the 
attempt  to  protect  the  resrriet."  (Emphasis 
iil)l)lied  I 

The  Ci  urt  .said: 

The  direction  given  by  the  .Secretary  of 
-Agriculture  was  within  the  authority  con- 
1  erred  tiiion  him  by  act  rif  Congress.  And  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  thii'-  urctfct 
;.'v  iandf  and  property  does  not  admit  of 
doubt  (Citing  the  Camfield  case,  the  Utah 
Power  and  Light  case,  the  McKelvey  case 
and  the  .Alford  easel,  the  game  law.s  or  any 
other  .statute  of  the  .state  to  the  cotitrary 
tiotwithstanding." 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  disturb  or  re- 
'.  lew  ;;  jirovision  in  the  decree  fjf  the  lower 
court  that  it  "should  not  l>e  construed  to  per- 
mit the  licensmr/  of  hunter."  to  kill  deer  with- 
in the  reserve  in  violation  of  the  state  game 
laws,"  The  decree  of  the  'ower  court  was 
modified  Viv  requiring  all  carcasses  of  deer  and 
jiarts  shipped  outside  the  bc^undaries  r.f  the 
ri'serves  to  be  marked  to  show  'hat  the  deer 
were  killed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trnlted  states  officials  within  the  limits  of 
'  ..r  reserves. 

_'     Cuief.f/f/    V     United    States.    167    US     .MR 
( 18971 

Before  inalyzing  the  portion  of  the  SoUci- 
•iir's  opinio^n  which  touches  uiion  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress  to  acquire, 
presumablv  Without  cps.'-^ion.  tne  lands  with- 
in the  National  Wildlife  Refuce  .System  for 
the  \arious  purposes  of  wildlife  t  onservation. 
Ill  we  shall  examine  tlie  earlv  and  often 
cited  case  of  Cavitieid  v.  Uiiited  State:,  167 
U.S,  518  (1897  I  ,  irom  which  the  Solicitor  has 
quoted  as  follows: 

111  The  portion  of  the  r.pinlon  referred  to 
is  that  which  reads:  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Government  mav  acquire 
lands  within  a  State  for  purposes  within  the 
ambit  of  its  constitutional  powers,  and  that 
It  may  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  Fnrt  Leavenicortii  R  H  v  Loue 
114  US,  525.  531  Il885i  In  the  exercl.se  (f 
this  power  the  United  States  has  acquired 
land  for  many  purposes,  including  wildlife 
refuges,  eam?  ranges,  jireserves  parks,  and 
re.servatiGns,   to   rame  a   few," 

"The  general  Government  doubtless  has  a 
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power  nier  tts  otin  pT<^pert}f  nnaloRoiis  to  the 
P'llire  power  of  the  sceral  States,  Hnd  the 
ex'en^  tu  which  It  may  go  In  the  exercise  uf 
inch  power  la  measured  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  pAftlciilar  case      i  Emph.isls  Mipplled  > 

This  qiiotatlon  while  acriirute,  Ls  t;iken 
out  of  context  and  does  not  accunitely  re- 
flect the  Court's  own  wnrds  of  ilmitAfion 
contained    In   that   opinion. 

The  Cam  field  case  involved  the  construc- 
tion and  iipplKiitlon  if  an  act  of  Congress 
to  prevent  unlawful  c>ccupancy  of  public 
lands  by  rndking  unlawful  all  fencing  of 
public  lands  bv  persons  having  no  claim  of 
title  Defendants  had  fenced  their  own  alter- 
niite  cidd  numbered  sef.iMiis  '.f  land  «o  .is  to 
enclose  20.000  acres  'if  public  land  The 
United  3*ates  prf)ceeded  under  this  ,ict  fo 
compel  defendants  Ui  remove  their  fences 
With  respect  to  public  domain  land,  the 
Ci'urt  there  iaid 

While  v.ie  lands  in  question  are  ;»11  within 
the  state  of  Color.ido.  the  Government  nai 
wi'h  respect  t4i  its  own  l,ind».  the  rights  of  an 
onliiuiry  pri>priei.ir  '..i  m.tlnt.iln  its  p<jsseh- 
sion  and  to  prosecute  trespassers  It  may'deal 
with  svich  lands  precisely  tui  a  prtv.-tte  indi- 
vidual may  deal  wi'.h  his  farming  property 
I",  ni.i-,  sell  or  withnold  from  sale  It  may 
kCr  ,iit  them  in  aid  of  railwayt  or  ot  ler  piiblo 
enrerprts'es  It  may  open  them  r.o  preemption 
'>r  homestead  settlement  bu;  it  would  be 
--  reant  to  Us  duties  as  ,i  trustee  for  the 
;.if-<ple  of  the  United  -States  to  perinl'  any 
individual  or  private  cort>oraf.on  fo  rno'iopo- 
Uze  them  for  prxiate  y-iin.  and  thereby  prac- 
ticallu  rf'iic  tntf'Miing  ^,ttter-\  from  the  mar- 
ket   •  •  •  I  Emphiiais  supplied  i 

The  Court  there  held  the  jt.»tiit.»  before  it 
applicable  to  defendantj    lards    .<nd  Siiid 

■  Considering  tne  obviom  purposes  of  this 
structure  i  fencing  the  specific  ixld  numbered 
set-tlonsi  and  the  necetfitief  of  preventing 
'  T:c  indosure  of  public  lands  we  think  the 
lence  Is  clearly  a  nuisance,  and  that  It  is 
within  the  ronstltutional  power  ^jt  Congress 
to  order  it*  abatement  notwithstanding  such 
action  m.iy  involve  an  entry  upon  the  lands 
of  a  prwate  intlnidua!  The  government 
doubtless  h.ts  a  power  oV*T-)ts  own  property 
analogous  to  the  police  powe^  of  the  sever.il 
suites,  and  "tie  extent  It  may  go  In  the  exer- 
cise of  such  power  is  measured  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  U\e  pirtlcMlar  cuse  /•  if  t>e  round  ler- 
easary  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  or  of 
intending  seitLer%,  to  forbid  all  inrlo.^uret  ot 
public  landf  the  government  mai/  do  so 
though  the  alternate  ie<-t.onj  of  private  lands 
ar»  therebv  rendered  less  available  for  pas- 
turage   •  •  " 

While  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  that 
Congress  has  the  unlimited  power  to  leijls- 
late  .igainst  nuisances  within  a  state,  which 
It  would  have  within  a  territory,  we  do  not 
think  the  .xdmuslon  of  a  temtorv  .is  a  state 
deprives  It  of  the  power  of  leglsl.iting  for  f'M- 
P'of>'cfi0'i  o/  the  public  land.i  though  It  may 
thereby  involve  the  exercise  of  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  its  the  police  power  io  long  a< 
S'lc'i  power  If  di'f'fted  solely  to  its  own  pro- 
tection. A  dilTerent  rule  would  place  t.ie 
public  dom.iin  c>(  the  United  States  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  state  legislation  ' 
(Emphasis  supplied  i 

3   I'fa'i  Poller  and  Light  Co.  v   I'nited  Statea 
243   US    389    (1917 1 

The  Solicitor  quotes  the  following  from  the 
I'tah  Pouer  and  Light  Co.  case 

Trxie  for  many  purposes  .i  state  has  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  1  inds  within 
Its  limits  belongini?  iv  the  United  States,  but 
this  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  any  mat- 
ter that  is  not  conblstent  uith  full  pourr  m 
the  United  Stctes  to  protect  it.s  lands,  to 
control  t'let'  Use  and  to  prescribe  in  what 
manner  others  may  acquire  rights  in  them  " 
1  Emphasis  supplied  i 

From  this  quotation  the  Solicitor  seems  to 
read  into  that  case  a  determination  that  the 
ownership  of  land  by  the  United  States  car- 
ries with  it  plenary  fKjwer  "to  control  the 
use   of    Its    land   '   There    is    the    Implication 


th«t  thU  power  rxtend.s  to  establishing  a 
refuge  for  game  other  thjin  such  .is  is  the 
subject  of  treaty  (2i  It  is  submitted  that 
this  rase  muM  he  re.iri  wUhln  the  iraniework 
of  the  f.(ct.s  and  clulni»  ol   the  parties 

•  ii  Src  i;  S  Attorney  General  Opinion 
Vol  XXIII.  page  589  (Nov  29.  1901 1  attached 
hereto 

The  Utah  Pciue'  and  Light  Co  case  in- 
volved .sult«  brought  i)v  the  United  Sf^ites  to 
enjoin  the  continued  occupancy  and  use 
without  permission,  of  certain  lands  in  forest 
re.ser\  atloii*  in  Utah  as  illes  for  works  em- 
ployed in  generating  electric  power  Almost 
all  the  land.-  in  the  reservation  belonged  to 
the  United  .States  and  before  respr\atlon  by 
executive  order  with  the  express  sanction  ol 
Congress  were  public  lan<l<>  .subiect  to  dls- 
pos.d  under  the  gener.il  land  laws 

The  defendanlM  (among  them  the  Utah 
Pcwer  and  Light  Company  I  contended  that 
their  claims  to  the  right  to  occupy  such  land 
must  be  tested  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  lands  were  situated  r;ither  th.in  bv 
legislation  of  Congress 

Delend.int*.  also  clnimed  that  some  ol  the 
regulations  prf)mulgated  by  the  Secrei.irv  of 
the  Interior  under  the  Congressional  act  em- 
powering; the  Secrrtarv  tn  in.ike  general  reg- 
ulations to  permit  the  use  of  rights  of  wav 
through  public  l>iiids  lorost  reser\  .dlons  ind 
others  go  bevoinl  what  is  appropriate  lor  the 
protection  .if  the  inteersi  of  the  United 
States  and  ire  unconstitutional  umittthor- 
ijted  and  unreasonable 
To  this  the  Court  said 
If  anv  of  the  regulatii>ns  go  bevond  what 
Congress  can  autht)rli'e  i>r  bevond  what  Is 
authorized,  those  regulations  are  void  and 
may  be  disregarded:  but  not  so  of  such  as 
are  thought  merely  to  be  illiberal,  inecimt- 
able.  or  not  conducive  to  the  best  results  " 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Court  sup- 
ported only  the  position  of  the  government 
that  under  Convre.sslonal  authorization  it 
had  the  constitutional  power  to  protect 
iiovernment  lands  .igalnst  trespass  .iiid  in- 
jury Tills  Is  the  right  of  every  property 
owner  whether  public  or  private  There  Is  no 
support  In  this  ca.se  for  the  unfovinded  prop- 
osition In  the  Solicitor's  opinion  that  this 
holding  iciiL-di*  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment right.'!  m  the  came  and  tlsh  on  such 
lands — rights  which  belong  to  the  States  and 
Cannot  be  taken  .twiv  from  them  by  mere 
ownership  of  lands  even  by  the  United  States 

4  United  States  v    Alford.  274  US.  264.  267 

(  1927) 

The  Solicitor  has  made  the  following  state- 
ment, citing  in  support  thereof  the  cases  of 
C'Mtcd  .S'fnfc*  V  Mlord  and  Camneld  v. 
United  States,  supra 

The  .luthority  of  ;he  proprietary  intereii 
IS  so  substantial  that  it  has  been  protected 
by  holding  enforteable  Congressional  statutes 
forbidding  the  acts  on  land  adjoinmi;  Fed- 
erally-owned lands  that  might  endanger  the 
latter  '■ 

.Although  this  statement  may  be  true, 
nevertheless  the  Alford  case  falls  to  support 
the  proposition  that  bv  mere  ownership  of 
lands  'with  its  concomitant  right  to  protect 
3Uch  lands  against  ln|ury.  the  government 
'1  the  Ujilted  States  ipso  facto  become  the 
regulatory  owner  of  resident  itame  and  fish. 

5  Chalk  v    United  States    114  F  2d  207   i4th 

Clr    1940  p 

The  Solicitor's  opinion  concludes  with  "he 
following  declaration 

The  basic  constitutional  authority  apper- 
taining to  the  proprletiiry  interest  in  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  has  sustained 
the  killing  ol  game  on  Federally-owned  land 
by  Federal  officials  while  acting  withm  the 
scof)e  of  their  authority  although  acting  in 
violation  of  the  ijame  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  land  was  located.  H-unt  v  United 
States.  278  US  96  (1928i:  Chalk  v  United 
States.  n*^F  2d  207   (4th  Clr.  1940). 

"Prom  the  foregoing  authorities  It  is  :\p- 
pareiit  that  the  Uniled  States  constitution- 
ally empowered   is  it  is.  may  gain  a  proprie- 


tary interest  land  within  a  State  and  iii  the 
exercise  of  this  proprietary  Interest,  has  con- 
stitutional power  to  enact  laws  and  regula- 
tions controlling  and  protecting  that  land 
including  the  persons,  inanimate  articles  ul 
value  .ind  resident  species  of  wildlife  situ- 
ated on  yuch  land  and  that  this  authority  is 
superior  to  that  of  a  Slate   ■ 

We  totally  disagree  with  these  broad  and 
uncjualined  concUuslons  and  we  subMilt  the 
c.ises  c;ted  do  not  support  them 

The  Hunt  c.ise  did  not  decide  ih  it  ilier( 
w.is  Constltutlon.il  power  under  .Art  ly  j.i 
regulxte  and  protect  game  a.v  a  po't  of  the 
land  111  the  exercise  of  Feder.il  power  to  prr^- 
t.'ct  the  land  and  propertv  thereon 

TTie  Chalk  case  planted  decision  on  two 
grounds,  luimely.  the  protection  of  forest 
land  it-self  Irom  damage  by  an  overabundance 
of  game  without  ;iitljclent  p.istur.ige  .dul 
upon  cession  or  the  exclusive  jurisdlctli.ii 
over  wild  game  on  the  game  preser\e 

The  Clialk  case  was  .i  suit  brought  by  tin- 
United  States  against  the  Commissioner  ••: 
Game  .ind  Inland  Fisheries  of  Nor'h  Caro- 
lina and  State  officials  under  his  direct ni, 
.md  supervision  to  enjoin  and  re.-.tr.(in  them 
:rom  enlorclng  state-wide  gamp  laws  respec"- 
ing  game,  birds  and  fish  on  lands  of  thr 
United  States  known  .ts  Plsg.ili  Nitlon.il 
Forest  and  the  Pisgah  National  Game  Prc- 
sert  e 

The  case  .irose  out  ol  a  deternilii;it.on  h, 
the  United  St.itvs  Secretary  oi  .\priculturf 
th.it  the  deer  herd  in  the  G  uiie  Precpne  w.i> 
damaging  and  injuring  the  land  and  forest 
and  authorizing  the  dlmlnif hliiji;  or  t:.e  herd 
bv  huuting  ind  trapping  under  conditions  ..- 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  might  find 
necess.irv 

On  .lulhorlty  of  Hunt  v  United  Stat 
supra,  the  Court  held  that  the  United  St. it' 
h.id  the  undoubted  right  to  protect  its  land- 
.md  property  from  severe  damage  But  the 
controlling  issue  upon  which  the  Court 
planted  Its  decision  was  that  the  land  coii- 
stltuting  the  national  forest  had  been  ac- 
quired bv  the  United  States  uith  the  roii- 
.ictif  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina:  and  that 
there  had  been  a  ces.^ton  of  ejcln.s-ive  juri\- 
diction  over  the  control  of  wildlife  ni  thr 
Pistiah  Game  Preserve  bi/  North  Carolina  to 
the  United  State.'!  under  a  1915  act  of  th- 
North  Carolina  legislature  (3l  which  wa.- 
.iccepted  by  .subsequent  amendments  to  the 
Weeks  Act  under  which  the  gamp  preser' t- 
was  established  within  the  boundaries  <i: 
the  National  Forest.  i4) 

i3(  ".'Kn  act  to  give  the  consent  of  thi- 
Stite  ot  North  Carolina  to  the  making  bv 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  under 
its  authority,  of  all  such  rules  .ir.d  regula- 
tions as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  needful  in  respect  to  game 
animals,  game  and  non-game  birds,  and  lish 
on  lands,  and  In  or  on  the  waters  thcreo;;. 
.icquired  by  the  Federal  Government  :n  tlie 
western  part  of  North  Carolina  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  navigability  of  navieablc 
rivers." 

i4(  The  amendment  prohibited  the  takiiit' 
of  wildlife  on  such  Preserves  except  under 
rul°s  and  regulations  made  by  the  .Secretaf 
jf  .Agriculture 

Concerning  this  power,  the  Court  st.ited. 
•  In  addition  to  the  inherent  power  of  the 
fSovernment  to  protect  Its  property  we  ha\p 
the  power  expressly  ceded  to  the  plaintitf 
by  the  St.ite  of  North  C.irolina  in  the  Act 
uf  1915  •  •  v  In  this  Act  the  State  ceded 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  control  o; 
wildlife  In  the  Pisgah  Game  Preser'e  to  the 
Fedfal  Govafiiment  and  such  cession  of 
jurisdiction  for  a  limited  purpose  is  ex- 
cliisive  as  to  that  purpose  while  not  neces- 
sarily .1  cession  of  the  right  to  legisl.ite  for 
all  purposes  "  '  " 

"The  State  ot  No'th  Carolina  hai:rii; 
granted  to  the  plaintiff  ejclusiie  jurisdiction 
oier  the  wild  life  in  the  Game  Preserve,  the 
State  could  not.  by  the  passage  of  anv  Gen- 
eral Game  Law.  in  any  nay  affect   the  right 
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ot  the  pinintitf  under  tite  cession."  (Empha- 
sis supplied  ) 

Again  we  sav  tnat  these  decisions  in  no 
in.tnner  support  the  iiuiglsterial  but  tenuous 
propositions  ami  conclusions  of  ilie  Solultor 
that  the  United  States  goverrment  .i.s  the 
result  of  mere  ownership  of  lands  thereby 
acquires  regulatory  power  over  resident  Lame 
and  hsh  to  the  exclusion  ot  the  .-tate  in 
which  the  lands  arc  ltc.it ed 

VI  —  BASIC   KAI  I  .^1  V    l>F  SOI  I(  IK'K's  OPINION 

Pallurp  t..i  recogni/p  the  rule  governiiii; 
determination  oi  rttthts  accruing  to  the 
United  StRte.s  out  of  ownership  of  property 
mot  jiublic  doni;;ln  land,  but  property  ac- 
quired  by   purch  ise  or  condemnation  > 

The  fall.icy  of  the  SoliciK.r's  broad  and 
sweeping  conclusions  stems  :rom  his  failure 
to  recognize  ll.p  clempntary  jirpmlse  th.it  the 
United  States,  despite  its  uwpfonie  so\er- 
elgnty.  In  purchasm:^  or  acquiring  laiids  in 
the  sever:.!  Slates  .secures  o:ily  those  inuni- 
nients  of  title  po.ssessed  by  :'..e  owner  ;n  the 
role  of  seller 

Concededly.  under  the  l.iw  of  e\pry  St  itp 
I'lP  jjrlor  private  owner  ilul  not  own  any 
rights  in  tlip  t'.iine  and  hsh  :ound  ou  such 
lands  as  against  the  State,  or  at  most  he  had 
a  verv  limited  and  qualified  risht  in  the 
game  and  I'.sh  By  purch.ising  or  acquiring 
lands  Irom  such  prior  private  owner,  the 
United  St.itrs  did  not  and  could  not  secure 
the  [iroprletary  and  .-o\prpu-n  rights  which 
the  State  jxtssesspd  in  the  rpsident  gamp  and 
lish  involved. 

That  the  United  States  government  in 
acquiring  land  m  the  se\pral  States  gets  only 
such  rights  therein  as  are  prescribed  by 
State  law  is  a  proposition  well  supported  by 
many  court  decisions  Among  these  decisions 
are  the  following: 

ill  United  Statrs  v,  FnVbrook  Public 
Utility  District  165  F  Supp  806  11958)  In 
this  case  the  United  States  sotight  to  claim 
certain  water  rights  :.rlsiug  out  of  govprn- 
mcnt  ownership  "f  land  in  California  by  rea- 
son of  Its  sovereign  status  in  spite  of  its 
prior  stipulation  dlsclaiminig  that  for  such 
rpason  it  had  'rights  to  a  grpc.ter  quantity  of 
water  than  a  person  not  a  sovereign  would 
liave.  standing  m  'he  position  of  the  United 
States." 

The  District  Court  in  ruling  on  a  pre-trial 
motion  relused  to  allow  this  claim  and  re- 
stricted the  government's  claim  to  that  made 
stipulation,  which  the  Court  stated  to  be: 

•  The  rlgius  to  the  use  of  water  which  the 
United  States  acquired  when  it  purchased 
•he  Rancho  Santa  Margarita  Such  rights  are 
the  same  rights,  no  more  and  no  less,  than 
the  R.tncho  had.  and  hence  the  United 
States  acquired  the  same  rights  as  any  pri- 
vate p-.rty  who  might  liave  purchased  the 
Kancho.  " 

In  the  nuir.or.'.iidiim  opinion,  the  Court 
said: 

Finally,  we  ocheve  that  the  stipulation 
accords  with  the  law  In  the  matter  (1)  as 
to  the  rights  claimed  by  tlip  United  States 
and  i'2i  that  state  law  controls.  The  stipula- 
tion recognized  well-established  law — that 
when  the  United  States  contracts  or  acquires 
property  within  a  state,  the  law  of  that  state 
controls  what  rights  m  the  United  Sates  arise 
therefrom  lUnited  States  v.  Burinson.  1950. 
:13'3  U.S  87.  90.  70  S.  Ct.  503.  94  L.  Ed.  675: 
Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.  v.  United  States. 
1925.  268  US  186,  188.  45  S,  Ct.  469.  69 
LEd.  907;  United  States  v.  Fox.  1876.  94  US. 
315.  320.  24  L.Ed.  192:  United  States  v.  Nebo 
on  Co.  5  Cir..  1951.  190  F  2d  1003.  1010: 
United  States  v.  U'!'/ia?tis.  5  Cir..  1947.  164 
F2d  989.  993:  Los  Angeles  A-  Salt  Lake  R.  Co. 
v.  United  Stales.  9  Clr  .  1944.  140  F  2d  436.  437. 
certiorari  denied  1944.  332  US  757.  64  S.  Ct. 
1264.  88  LEd.  1586:  Weriier  v.  United  States 
D  S  C  D  Cal  1950.  10  F  R.D.  245.  247.  All  that 
Mr.  Veeder  has  done  is  to  stipulate  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law." 

i2l  United  Stair.-  v  .N'ebo  Oil  Co..  190  Fed. 
2d  1003  1 1951  I  :  The  doctrine  that  the  law  of 


the  State  where  United  .St.ites  jiroperty  is 
located  governs  determiintion  of  si>cclfic 
projierty  rights  in  such  land  was  upheld  in 
the  c.ise  ol  United  Slater  v.  Sebo  Uil  Cn 
supra.  This  was  a  suit  brought  by  the  United 
States  lor  .i  decl.iratoi'V  judgment  that  it  wa.s 
thp  ownpr  of  miner. lis  m  800  .icrps  ol  land  in 
Ixniisiaiia  jjurchased  lor  national  lorest  sub- 
ject to  tlie  prior  sale  of  minerals  under  the 
i.ind  under  statutory  ]jrc~criptIon  The 
lx)iilsiana  State  Sujiremp  Court  had  held  :i 
sub.sequent  lAJUisiaiia  st.itute  which  made 
mineral  rights  in  lands  .sold  to  the  United 
.States  subject  to  resprvntion  or  prior  sale  of 
such  rights  imprescriptible  apjilicable  to  sales 
made  to  the  United  St;ites  jjrior  to  the  ptTpc- 
tlve  date  of  the  .'\ct  Tlr.s  opinion  was  based 
upon  a  holding  th.it.  under  Ixjuislana  law, 
laws  of  [)rescrlption  arc  retrospective  in  t>p- 
eratlon  The  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals 
held  It  w;is  bound  by  the  Stale  Court's  mter- 
jjretatlon  of  the  subsequent  statute  In  dls- 
l)osing  of  the  United  St:iles'  contention  that 
the  latter  statute  as  construed  was  uncon- 
stituti(;n.il  as  disposing  of  property  bplonglng 
to  thp  United  Statps  in  violation  ul  .Art  IV. 
Section  3.  CI  2  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, tlip  Court  hpid  that  under  Louisl- 
.111  I  law  the  Ui.lted  .States  acquired  no  \estcd 
interpst  in  thp  mliiprals  protected  bv  the 
Constitution 

-:ti  Unit'd  .s'POi  ^  \  /  i;  ISV'n.  U4  U.S. 
il5.  :!2fi  In  this  i-'sp  the  Court  held  that  a 
devise  of  land  In  New  "i'ork  to  the  Unitetl 
■States  was  void  under  .i  New  'V'ork  .statute  ol 
wiirS'which  provided  that  a  devise  of  lands 
in  that  State  could  be  made  mlv  to  natur.il 
jiersons  and  to  corporations  created  under 
tlie  laws  of  the  State  which  were  authorized 
t.i  take  by  devise  It  also  held  that  it  was 
bound  by  the  holding  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  .Appeals  construing  the  state  statute. 

In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the  Court  said: 

"The  power  of  the  .State  to  legulate  the 
tenure  of  real  prof>erty  within  her  limits,  and 
the  modes  of  its  acquisition  .aid  tran.ster.  and 
tlie  rules  of  its  descent,  and  the  extent  to 
which  a  testamentary  disposition  of  it  may 
be  exercised  by  its  owners.  Is  undoubted. 
It  is  an  established  principle  of  law.  every- 
where recognized  :irising  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  tliat  the  disposition  of  immov- 
able property.  -■■'■rt''-rr  hy  deed,  descent,  or 
r.ny  other  rnodc.  !■;  isclusucly  •subject  to  the 
government  inthin  irho^e  jurisdiction  of  the 
jnonerty  is  .situated.  McCormick  v.  Sullivan. 
10  Wheat.  202.  The  power  of  the  Sttte  In  this 
respect  lollows  from  lier  sovereignty  within 
her  limits,  as  to  till  matters  over  which  juris- 
diction has  not  been  expres-sly  or  by  necessary 
implication  translerred  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  title  and  modes  of  disposition 
(if  real  property  within  the  State  whether 
.nter  ■iros  or  restamenlary.  are  not  matter: 
ulaced  under  thr  rontrol  of  Federal  inith.o'- 
ith  Such  control  would  bp  foreign  to  thp 
purposes  for  which  the  Federal  Government 
was  created,  and  would  seriously  embarrass 
the  landed  interests  of  the  State." 

The  principle  of  Vnitrd  Statrs  v.  Foj. 
supra,  was  realfirmed  in  Uni'rd  States  v. 
Bvrni.'ion   il950i.  :«9   U.S.  87 

(4)  United  States  y.  Williams.  5  Cir. 
[1947  \.  164  Fed  2d  '.189:  and  Los  Angcle.s  A- 
Salt  Lake  R  Co  v  United  States.  9  Cir. 
{1944).  140  Fed.  2d  436:  State  law  controlled 
construction  of  the  rights  ticquired  by  the 
United  States  .is  a  jiurchaser  at  a  judicial 
sale  in  United  States  v.  Williams,  supra:  and 
in  Lcs  Angeles  A-  Salt  Lake  R  Co.  y.  United 
States:  supra,  a  deed  coii-.eying  California 
land  to  the  United  States  was  interpreted  by 
California  law. 

(5l  Werner  y.  United  Sta'rs.  UC.S.D.  Ci! 
11950).  10  FR.D.  245:  The  Werner  case  in- 
volved a  lease  of  land  in  California  to  the 
United  States.  The  Court  there  said: 

"Validity  of  the  lease  and  f:>ption  to  rcnev.- 
in  controversy  here  and  the  rights  of  the 
parties  derived  therefrom  are  governed  by 
the  law  ol  California  where  the  land  is  situ- 
ated and  the  lease  was  made,   i  Citations  i" 


(6»  Reading  Steel  Casting  Co  v  United 
Stati-^-  I  1925)'.  286.  U  S  186-  it  !>  .i  baste  lp",d 
<l(K-trlne  that  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
111  Its  property  are  determined  by  the  same 
principles  lus  govprii  convpyances  between  m- 
duiduals  Such  was  the  holdmg'm  Rradmg 
Steel  Casting  Co.  v.  United  Slates.  .-ii[<ra 
Mils  case  involved  rights  in  chattels  The 
Court  there  .said: 

"The  contract  is  to  he  construed  and  tiglits 
of  the  [larties  are  to  be  clctpnuined  by  llie 
applicati(jn  of  the  same  jirlncljile  as  if  the 
;iintriict  were  between  mdividu.ils.  Smool  < 
Ca^e.  15  Wall.  3fi.  47  .Manufacturing  Co  v. 
United  States.  17  Wall  592,  Kirt:  Uiiitrd 
States  v.   S7nith.  94   US.  214.  217" 

("I  United  Slates  v.  Smith.  94  US.  JN. 
217  rhe  above  doctrine  was  also  delineated 
:n  Vnitrd  Staler  v  Smith,  supra,  where  tlie 
fouit  through  Mr   .Uisilcp  Waitestild: 

'•  •  ■  it  was  decided  in  .S'tiioor.'.'  Ca-.e  I.S 
Wall.  546.  that  the  |irinclples  which  govern 
inquiries  as  to  the  conduct  uf  indlvidiials.  m 
rcsjiect  to  contracts,  are  equally  .ipplicablc 
\vh' re  thP  United  Sttites  is  a  jiarty." 

Bi.t  the  Solicitor  ;itlenipt,s  to  overconiP 
Mils  hurdle  by  arrogating  to  the  UnlK-d 
.St  lies  rights  tilid  jjowers  l>eyond  that  ol  -i 
mere  mdnidu.U  land  owner  by  stating: 

These  Ijroad  jiower.s  iirl.se  out  of  the 
jiroprictary  interest  ol  the  United  St. ties  to 
control  the  u.se  of  its  land  and  Ihey  eicri  d 
tie  powers  of  an  ordinary  land  oirnrr  in  thi 
<  pert  that  the  interest  is  held  by  a  snver- 
i:gn  and  carries  with  ir  enforcement  pou-ers 
referred    to   as   police   poirers." 

It  is  clear  that  this  statement  of  the  Solici- 
'or  IS  not  supported  by  the  cases,  above  cited 
.iiul  (iiscus.sed 

■,  II     Kr.CT't  All'its    ■  ■}■    -.lIMlMi.RV    sl'KIIts 

la  United  Slates  \-  Shauver.  214  Fed  154. 
156.  thp  proposition  that  the  United  .St:itfs 
government  had  inherent  sovereign  j)Owers 
I',  er  miKratory  birds  wa-s  rejected  by  the 
'  .lurts.  In  this  case  the  constitution. ility  oi 
•he  Act  of  .March  4.  1913.  c.  145.  37  Stat  at 
L  H47.  jirotecting  migratory  birds  and  game, 
-.vius  bplorp  thp  District  Court  of  the  E.isiern 
District  of  Arkansas,  It  was  there  contended 
i>v  tlie  I'nited  States  that  the  Congress 
(jossessed  the  jiower  to  regulate  migratory 
oirds  and  game  as  an  "implied  attribtite  o: 
.sovereignty  m  which  the  nation. il  govern- 
ment has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
Stales." 

The  cf.itrt  dispo.sed  i.f  this  cor.tention  as 
lollows: 

.A  sl.milar  argument  v.  as  [iresented  to  'he 
-ourt  in  Kansas  v.  Colorado,  206  U,S.,  4€.  89,  27 
Sup  Ct  655,  664  i5I  L  Ed.  956 1 .  but  lield 
untenable.  Mr.  Justice  Urewer.  speaking  w.r 
the  court    disposed  of  it  by  .saying: 

•■  "But  the  proposition  that  there  are  legis- 
lative powers  aflectmg  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
which  belong  to.  .ilthough  not  expressed  m. 
the  grant  ol  powers,  is  in  direct  confilct  v.'ith 
the  doctrine  that  thl-s  is  ;i  government  of 
enumerated  powers.  That  this  is  such  a  gov- 
ernment ele;irly  tippears  Irom  the  Constitu- 
tion, independently  ol  the  amendment,  lor 
otherwise  there  would  be  an  instrument 
granting  certain  specified  things  marie  op- 
erntlve  to  grant  other  and  distinct  things. 
This  natural  construction  of  the  original 
bodv  of  the  Constitution  is  made  absolutely 
certain  bv  the  tenth  timendment  This 
i-.mer.dment.  -.vhich  \va.s  seemingly  adopted 
with  prescience  of  just  such  a  contention  as 
The  present,  disclosed  the  wide-spread  fear 
that  the  national  go-. ernment  might,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  supposed  general  welfare. 
ttempt  to  exercise  jjowers  which  had  iioi 
bfen  granted.  With  equal  determination  the 
Iraniers  intended  that  no  such  a.ssumption 
should  ever  hnd  justification  in  the  organic 
act,  and  that,  if  ifi  the  future  Itirther  jjowers 
seemed  necessary,  they  should  be  granted  by 
the  people  111  the  manner  they  had  jjrovided 
for  ;;mending  that  act.  •  •  •  Its  principal 
purpose  was  not  the  distribution  of  power 
bet'.veen    the   United    Slates   and    the    states 
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but  a  reservation  of  the  people  of  all  powers 

not  granted  ' 

Apparently  '.he  soundness  of  this  decision 
was  jiccepted  hy  the  United  States  afflclals 
.iiid  It  '*•.«  succfeded  by  the  negotlntlon  pf 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  and  adf>pt!on  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  both  sa'no- 
tKine.i  bv  the  -Supreme  Court  In  Mtn^cruri  v. 
HolUmd   jiipra 

Conseqiientlv.  the  rights  .md  [lowers  ac- 
quired by  the  United  Suites  when  It  secures 
title  to  lands  by  purchase  or  condemnation 
r.itinot  be  tested  by  any  nebulous  or  far- 
ffti'hed  .issertlnn  of  inherent  sovereignty.  The 
true  test  is  similar  to  that  applicable  to  lands 
owned  by  .i  priv.'te  owner  iianu'lv,  t*ie  doitig 
of  thc«e  things  or  the  taking  of  such  action 
as  mav  be  ncc  «ary  r<)  pre-erve  and  protect 
the  muniments  of  title  which  the  gox'ern- 
ment  received  from  the  former  private  owner 
The  ext»-nt  of  these  muniments  of  Mtle  must 
be  test<>d  by  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
the  land  is  situated  Since  game  and  ftsh  are 
not  parr  of  the  muniments  i>f  title.  ,ind  since 
the  United  States  does  not  haie  aiiv  Inherent 
sovereignty  over  game  and  rish  .is  such,  this 
contention  of  the  Solicitor  must  necessarily 
fill  because  It  cannot  be  sustained  by  Its 
own  bootstraps. 

Vni      5COPF    OF    rEOFRAL    POWIR    DEriNrO 

The  corpwt  approach  to  the  problem  ')f  the 
Pederal  government's  power  to  regulate  resi- 
dent rnecies  of  wildlife  on  Federally-f'Wned 
iand  in  the  Nation  il  V'lldltfe  Refuge  Sys- 
tem 15  developed  by  the  Court  in  r'li'crf 
atatfs  v  2  27!  ?9  Acrrs  .y^e  or  Lesi.  of  Land 
•.n  l.aCrof  Trrr^rteU'aii.  Vrmnn  end  nrint 
Coufif.f^  IV*1«  .<-f  aJ  .  31  F  2d  617  I  t92fl>  This 
was  I  condemii'itlon  pr(X-eedlng  ror  lands  In 
the  Upppr  .Mlssl.<islppl  Wild  Life  and  Fish 
R"f'tge.  provided  ror  by  Act  .)f  Congrefs  of 
June  7.  1924  The  Attorney  General  of  VVls- 
>'onslii  pper-red  and  contended  that  the  leg- 
islative consent  Involved  In  the  I'ase  violated 
the  State  Constitution  He  argued 

■■•  '  •  the  .state  holds  and  controls  navi- 
gable waters  In  trust  for  Its  people,  and  may 
not  delegate  such  trust  to  aiifither  .sovereign- 
ty, and  it  is  under  jimilar  nondelegable  obll- 
.  gatlon  to  Us  pM)pie  with  respect  to  game  ani- 
mals, fowl,  w.ti  fish. 

It  !i  not  TO  he  dented  that  >he  nrtional 
Qoiernmrnt  man  acqtwr  landx  necrmary  or 
cmivrnu'nt  tO'  the  riercxsi-  of  u$  potrein, 
u-\tlttn  liny  of  'He  state.'  and  that  ^leitKer 
tile  consent  ft  the  ^tate<;  'tor  nt  .ndi'  •duals 
oj  tece^^artj.  Kohl  v  United  State*.  91  U.S. 
If>7.  23  L.  Ed    449 

The  court  found  that  no  navigable  waters 
were  liivoiveu  so  that  no  question  if  unlaw- 
ful .abdication  of  the  State's  obllgatluii  to  the 
people  in  that  respect  was  considered 

On  'he  question  of  Federal  power  to  regu- 
late game  ;n  connection  with  refuges  estab- 
ished  under  the  Minatory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 
the  court  said. 

But    It    Is   clear     i-lso.    that    the    right    to 
regulate  the  taking  and  use  of  game  .^nd  fish 
IS.  generally  speaking,  m  the  state  as  an  at- 
•ribute     -t    its    sovereignty,    subject    only   to 
valid  exercise  of  authority  under  the  provi- 
sions of   the   Federal   Constitution.   0«er   v 
Connecticut.   161   US.  519.   16  3    Ct.  600.  40 
L.  Ed    793;   VV.ird  v.  Racehorse,   163  US    504. 
16   S    Ct     1076.   41    L.    Ed     244;    Kennedy    v 
Becker    241    U  S    556,   564.   36  S    Ct    703.   60 
L    Ed    1106;  Carey  v    South  Dakota.  250  US 
118.  120.  39  S    Ct    403.  63  L    Ed    886. 

In  so  far  as  the  Refuge  Act'  relates  to 
migratory  birds  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  (39  Stat  1702i  and 
•he  Migratory  Bird  Act  1 40  Stat.  755  i  16 
USC.'V  Sec  703  et  seq  i  i .  the  state's  power  to 
consent  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  migratory  bird  life 
is  nut  open  to  question  The  national  gov- 
ernment s  power  to  regulate  the  taking  and 
use  of  such  birds  was  upheld  In  Missouri  v 
Holland.  252  U  S  416.  40  S  C  382.  64  L  Ed 
641.  11  ALR.  984.  and  there  can  exist  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  no  trust  or  obligation  to 
Its  people  requiring  it  to  refuse  consent  that 


the  national  government  curry  out  the  lat- 
ter s  cilnstltutlonal  powers  On  tlila  branch 
of  the  case  there  remains  only  the  que.s- 
llon  of  the  validity  of  -Ke  states  consent  re- 
lating to  game  .inlmals.  birds  (other  than 
migratory),  and  Hsh 

"In  this  connection  It  may  be  well  to 
note  that  the  Refuge'  Act  contemplates  no 
general  regulation  of  the  game  and  tish  with- 
in the  state  but  merely  that  the  United 
States  shall  acquire  and  own  a  limited  tract 
'ir  iri.M  ij  l.ind  to  be  used  as  a  refuge  and 
breeding  place  for  such  gtime  Manifestly  the 
purpose  Is  conservation  by  .in  .ipproved  and 
ttfective  method,  providing  a  place  of  lim- 
ited .iren  wtwre  such  game  may  resort, 
thrive,  and  multiply,  and  to  that  end  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  may  be  excluded  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
.md  Commerce,  and  prosecuted  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities  m  lederal  courts  for  viola- 
tion of  such  regulations    •    •   • 

As  I  '.lew  tl.e  >io-c.(llPd  Refuge'  Act  t  cs- 
'  tbilshes  primarily  a  refuge  lor  migraiorv 
birds  Congre.ss  apparently  recognized  the 
fact  that  .IS  11  necessary  aiid  natural  result  of 
establishing  such  a  refuge,  r.onmlgratory 
birds  game  generally,  ar-d  insofar  .s  the 
1  aids  were  overflowed,  hsh  wculd  refort 
thereto  and  breed  therein,  so  that  mclden- 
tillv  the  ,irei  wovild  become  a  refuge  for 
!n.inv*klnds  of  K^nte  Their  increa.se  m  the 
irea  might  or  inuht  not  become  inimlc.il  to 
the  welfire  of  mtgratorv  Mrds  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pre.ssure  of  some  \.irictlPs  of  ft  her 
game  .md  ftsh.  .ind  fie  co.-servation  of 
a(|U..tlc  plants,  etc  .  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
i;reit  value  to  the  area  as  i  reflate  for  migra- 
tjrv  fowl  So  It  seems  quae  essentia!  th.it  .s 
.in  incident  t.i  the  imlnteT.ince  of  the  refuge 
lor  migratory  birds,  those  in  charge  have 
some  power  of  regulation  over  the  number 
and  kinds  of  other  game  present,  and  also, 
m  .)rder  tli.it  the  mlgr.itnry  birds  miv  be  se- 
cure in  their  refuge  that  hunters  and  fisher- 
men be  .it  times  excluded  T>-,us  .is  nn  in- 
cident to  the  main  purposes  .Tfses  the  neces- 
-iiv  of  regulation  of  game  which  ordinarily  is 
-subiect  to  rcitulation  by  the  state  :ilone 
United  States  v  snauirr  iDC  i  214  F.  154; 
U  S  \-  McCultauijH  iDC  >  221  F  288  This  In- 
tent of  Congress  to  give  to  'he  .Secretirles  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  ti.e  ris;ht  of  .-ee- 
utntton  of  game  other  than  migratory  birds. 
.IS  an  incident  merely  to  the  main  purpose. 
Is  clearly  and  definitely  indicated  bv  'he 
phrases  'to  such  mtenf.  as  ihcy  are  used  in 
section  3  cf  the  .ict    •   •   • 

•What  has  been  said  goes  far  to  solve  the 
other  questions  raised  by  the  challenge  of 
the  validity  of  the  Reluge'  Act  as  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress.  The  power  of  Congrets  to 
•  ftabltih.  a  refuge  for  game,  other  than  \uch 
as  IS  the  subject  of  treaty,  may  veil  be  sert- 
ously  doubted.  See  .Ifnsouri  v  Holland.  US. 
v.  Snaueer  and  U.S  v.  ytcCultaugh.  supra. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  It  has  no  such  power. 
Nevertheless  it  may  conserve  migratory  birds, 
and  do  what  is  reasonably  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  power 

■  It  has  long  been  settled  that  Congress 
may  select  the  means  to  carry  out  a  federal 
lunctlon.  without  interference  from  the 
I'ourts  Granting  the  power  to  establish  a 
refuge  for  migratory  birds.  It  follows  that  It 
Is  well  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire lands  withm  a  state  for  that  purpose, 
md  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  .Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  to  make  such  regulations 
relating  to  wild  life  generally  Including  non- 
.ailgratory  game  and  fish,  as  becomes  reason- 
ably necessary  to  maintain  a  proper  and 
••rhclent  migratory  bird  refuge,  and  such 
ither  regulations  as  may  attend  the  proprie- 
tary ownership  of  the  area  by  the  government 
under  subsection  2.  sec  3.  .Art  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution Thus  viewed,  no  lack  of  power  In 
''oiigre.vs  to  enact  the  Refuge'  Act  Is  per- 
ceived  "   (Emphasis  supplied o 

Although  the  SoUcKor  recognizes  the  gen- 
eral power  of  the  States  to  protect  fish  and 


game  within  their  territorial  limits  as  an 
attribute  of  the  .states'  soverelgntv.  never- 
theless he  Infers  that  it  Is  open  'lo  question 
wJiether  the  .States'  sovereign  power  over 
'noting  and  fishing  extends  to  any  Yea- 
►  .•r,.llv-owned  land  This  Inference  Is  not  con- 
isreut  with  prior  decisions  of  the  Solicitor 
;  n-  t  le  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the 
\t;..rney  General  of  the  United  States 

In  an  opinion  by  Attorney  General  John 
W  tirl^gs  to  the  Secretary  of  state  dated 
^"pt?mber  20.  18'.:l8  (Opinions  of  US  At- 
t  jrney  General,  vol  22.  page  -J  14  et  seq  )  per- 
t.unlng  to  the  power  of  ttje  United  States  to 
t'nt.?r  into  treaty  stipulations  with  Great 
Br  tun  lor  the  regulation  of  the  li.sheries  in 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  aloni? 
the  international  boundary,  he  .^ald : 

•  Tlie  regulation  of  n.sherles  In  navigable 
Aat-,Ts  within  the  territorial  limits,  of  the 
several  States,  In  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
trraty.  Is  a  subject  of  State  rather  than  of 
Federal  Juri.sdlctlon.  Congress  has  the  par- 
amount right  ti  regulate  navigation  In  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  Stat-s.  but 
Congress  has  no  authortiy.  in  the  absence  of 
treaty  regulations,  to  pass  laws  to  regulate  or 
protect  hsheries  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  States.  iMcCreadv  v  \lrglnla. 
94  U.S  391;  Luwton  v  Steele.  152  US.  133 f 
In  an  opinion  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior uated  April  15,  1931  iVol.  33.  page 
349 1,  on  the  applicability  of  State  lish  ;ind 
;;ume  laws  t.j  lands  alloted  to  Indians  from 
the  public  domain  it  is  said  (page  361 1  : 

"•  •  •  and  on  the  public  domain  The 
power  of  all  the  States  t.i  re(|;ulate  the  killing 
of  i-ame  within  their  borders  will  not  be 
gainsaid.'  (Ward  v  Race  Horse.  163  US 
.504 1    • 

In  another  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  dated  February  12,  1943  (Vol 
58.  page  331 1 ,  the  following  was  expressed 
relating  to  regulations  ot  hunting  and  hsh- 
ing  on  land  d-ded  bv  the  Shoshone  and  Arap- 
Lihce  t3  the  United  States  under  treaty  for 
disposition  as  provided  by  Congressional  Act 
(33  Stat.   1016(  : 

"But  It  Is  still  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  United  States  li.id  any  interest 
in  the  ceded  lands  that  the  State  w'as  barred 
from  exercising  Us  police  power  over  them. 
.Although  the  tribal  councils  no  longer  could 
regulate  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  ceded 
lands,  such  a  power,  it  might  he  argued,  was 
iest?d  m  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  con- 
servator '>f  t.he  public  domain. 

"There  is  no  doubt  however,  that  the  State 
can  enforce  its  conservat.on  laws  vn  public 
lands.  The  Federal  Government,  t-i  be  sure. 
If  necessary  to  protect  its  interests  m  such 
lands,  may  disregard  State  conservation  laws, 
but  in  the  absence  of  an  overriding  Federal 
interest,  they  remain  applicable  Although  it 
has  been  held  that,  under  authorl'y  con- 
ferred by  statute  Federal  administrative  of- 
ficers could  proceed  to  exterminate  deer  com- 
muting depredations  In  a  national  forest  de- 
spite inhibitions  of  state  conservation  laws, 
it  is  implicit  in  this  decision  that  the  State 
conservation  laws  would  normally  have  gov- 
erned (Hunt  V  United  States.  278  U.S.  96). 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  game  in  a  national 
forest  Was  based  on  an  express  ression  of 
State  Jurisdiction  In  Chalk  v.  United  States. 
114  F  .2d(  207  (CCA.  4.  1940 1,  .^s  said  by 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels  In  Omaechevarria  v 
Idaho.  246  U  S.  343.  346: 

"  ■■  •  •  The  police  power  of  the  State  ex- 
tends over  the  lederal  public  domain,  at  least 
when  there  is  no  legislation  by  Congress  on 
the  subject.   •    •    •■ 

'The  crucial  question  in  determining  the 
applicability  of  State  ctinservation  laws  to 
ceded  Indian  lands  is  whether  the  exercise  of 
this  jurisdiction  will  interfere  with  or  em- 
barrass the  Feder.il  Government  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  purpose  for  u-htch  it  holds  the 
land.t.  Even  If  State  Jurisdiction  over  such 
lands  be  conceded,  still  It  does  not  extend 
as  the  court  said  In  the  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Co.  v.  United  States.  243  US    389.  404 


I 


to  ,iny  matter  that  Is  not  consistent 

With  full  power  In  the  United  -States  U>  pro- 
tect Its  l.mds.  to  control  their  use  and  to 
prescribe  m  what  manner  others  may  acquire 
rights  in  them  ' 

<ee  .ilso  Port  Le.ivenworth  R  R  Co  v 
L  .we  114  U  S  ri25:  Arlington  Hotel  Company 
v  Pant  278  US  439.  .sur!)lus  Tnidlng  Com- 
pany V  Cook.  281  US  1347;  James  v.  Dravo 
Oon'tr.icting  Co.  ;i02  US  134:  Stewart  K  Co. 
V    sadrikula    309  US    94  •   •   * 

"I  I. ill  to  perceive  however,  any  overriding; 
Federal  interest  which  would  Ju.stUy  regu- 
lation bv  the  Secretiry  of  Interior  of  hunting 
and  fishing  on   the  ceded   lands." 

IX.    ( ONCLVSIONS 

Therefore,  m  view  of  the  well-established 
md  historical  concept  that  all  fish  and  wlld- 
•Ue  found  wuhln  the  lerruoruil  limit.-,  of  the 
States  are  the  property  of  ine  several  Stales 
.ind  thus  subject  li  thevlr  primary  and  .sover- 
eign control  and  fp^ulnUon,  v.\riou.s  situa- 
tions and  rolationshios  have  to  bo  con.sidered 
in  determinlni,'  what  authority  the  Federal 
.'overnmcnt  mav  exercise  over  Iish  and  wild- 
afe  iound  en  Feder.iUy-owned  Imds.  The.se 
ire  outlined  below: 

/  Lands  ou-nrd  by  the  l-rdcral  goiermiirnt 
ronr<-rning  which  the  State  lia.s  inadc  no 
it'.f.sion  of  juri.tdictton 

(a»  The  State  can  reiulate  re.sident  species 
.,{  tzame  and  reqtilre  persons  to  secure  State 
,;cen.ses  in  order  to  hunt  on  such  lands. 

(bi  Within  the  limits  of  Con^tressional  au- 
thority, the  federal  -overnmenl  ihrouah  its 
ilulv  authorized  agency  can  prohibit  hunting 
and  impo.=e  restrictions  on  huiung  which 
■  re  tiio:-e  restrictive  :n  their  nature  than 
those  provided  by  Slate  law.  This  it  does  m 
the  exercise  ot  its  prerocativos  and  nchts  as 
,t  proprietor  of  the  l.>nd  it  owns. 

(Ci  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect 
Federallv-ov.ned  property  from  injury  or  de- 
-truction  caused  bv  depredations  of  resident 
soecics  of  wildlile.  within  the  limits  of  Con- 
gressional authority  the  Federal  agency  in 
.harge  of  such  lands  may  reduce  by  its  own 
a'ents  the  species  .nvolved.  This  the  Federal 
'.government  does  as  an  ordinary  proprietor  ot 
-.uch  lands  for  their  protection  against  de- 
-■  ruction  bv  wildlife  ITiis  authority  is  no 
different  from  the  richt  exercised  by  a  pn- 
■.  .ite  land  owner,  although  many  State  laws 
require  that  he  secure  b  permit  lor  the  killing 
<f  such  Wildlife. 

(di    The   Federal   lands   referrd    to   In   the 
-'.iltcltor's   .ininion   .vre   designated   .is  "wlld- 
lile  relu^'es.  ...ime  rciges.  wildlife  ranees  and 
''t'her  Vederallv-owned    property    under    the 
.•.d!nini--trat;or.'(.f  the  Secretary,"  So  long  as 
tncre  lias  been  no  re.'-slon  of  Jurisdiction  by 
the   .-^tate    to   the   Federal    ttovernment   with 
respect  to  unv  lands.  ;t  is  of  no  !mport,ance 
what  they  are  c.illed  or  what  uses  the  Federal 
■.government  intends  to  make  of  them. 
2  Federal  rnclai'ex 
I  a  I  In  many  States  there  exist  areas  known 
as  Federal  enclaves.  These  are  are.is  contain- 
ing Federallv-o-A-red  lands  concerning  which 
there  has  been   :in   unconditional  cession  of 
(nri.=dlction    to    the    Vnlled    States    govern- 
inent    By   this  act  of  cession  the  State   has 
relinquished    its    authority    and    Jurisdiction 
except i:ig  .is  to  such  matters  which  it  might 
ha'-e  reserved  in  the  cession  of  jurisdiction. 
In  effect,  the  linds  of  such  Federal  enclaves 
revert    -o    their   statas   of    Federal   territory. 
Consequently,  assuming  that  in  such  uncon- 
ditional cession  of  Jurisdiction  the  State  has 
not  reserved  trie  right  to  regulate  and  control 
luintmg  and  hshing.  the  Federal  government 
.did   not    the   State   In   such   instance   would 
have  the  authoritv  to  regulate  these  activi- 
ties and  the  species  of  wildlife  found  upon 
.such  linds. 

(b)  Federal  enclaves  of  course  do  not  en- 
compass the  entire  Eirea  of  any  State,  and 
consequently  the  State  can  regulate  and  li- 
cense the  possession  and  transportation  of 
wUdlUe  (x-currlng  within  the  territory  over 
which  It  still  h.'vs  jurisdiction.  Therefore  any 


person  who  either  hunts  or  fishes  on  such  en- 
claves nevertheless  must  comply  with  State 
laws  regulating  licensing.  !>osse.sslon  and 
transportation  of  game  and  hsh  taken  in  the 
enclave  upon  leaving  the  enclave  and  .set- 
ting foot  on  the  area  under  State  JurUsdlc- 
tion. 

.;.  Princtplc.f  apphcablr  to  «.■!>! cries 
The  principles  upplicable  to  ihe  fisheries 
and  ti.shlng  are  different  from  lho.se  ap- 
plicable to  resident  game.  In  .some  St-ites 
the  riparian  owner  is  ttiven  title  to  the  bot- 
tomland of  suth  waters;  but  even  in  tho.se 
States,  such  as  In  MUhipan.  the  State  ha.s  a 
paramount  and  perpetual  trust  In  all  of  it.s 
waters  for  the  maintenance  imd  preservation 
of  the  fish  life  therein.  Con.sequently.  when- 
ever the  Federal  government  purcha.ses  or 
condemns  pnvau>lv  owned  lands  riparian  to 
a  bodv  ot  water,  it  acquires  only  those  nphts 
which  the  private  owner  possesses.  Therelore. 
whatever  rights  and  authority  States  exer- 
cise over  such  waters  and  the  Ijottom  l.mds 
thereunder  (except  such  rights  us  the  fed- 
eral government  exercises  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause).  States  may  continue  to  exer- 
cise despite  Federal  ownership  ol  su-h  ri- 
parian lands. 

The  result  is  that  the  Federal  no\criinienl. 
even  though  it  owns  np.inan   lands,  n.ta  no 
authoritv  to  regulate  or  control  m  any  way 
either  the   lisherv  or  the  right  ol   lishniu-  m 
waters    under   State   junsdletion.   Ol    (.uurse. 
should  the  SUte  make  an  iinccnditional  ces- 
sion  of   Jurisdiction    to   the   reOr,.!    fctov em- 
inent   of    an    ar.-a    which    includes    l.ikes   or 
rivers    without    n^.serving    its   auihonty    ((ver 
the  I.shcrics.  then  the  State  has  1  ..'^t  Us  au- 
thority to  re.jalat-  or  m.inag*'  such  h:,hencs. 
;.  The  effect  o]  treaties  on  u:!aiifi  and  ,:sh 
A  treatv  negotiated  under  the  ire.ity-mak- 
•n-  power  ol  the  Unit -d  States  becoincs  the 
supreme   l.iw   of   the    l.md   ..nd   all   State   or 
Federal  laws  become  ^uoordmat?  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  a  treatv     The  .Mipr.uory  Bird 
Treatv   implemented    by    the   .MiL-r.uory   Hire 
Treatv   Act  supervenes  .;ny  Si  ate  or  federal 
law    The   government  of   the   United   Stat.'S 
exercises     the     powers     granted     under     the 
treatv    not  as  a  land  ow.ner.  but  as  ..  sover- 
ei-'u  "The  provisions  of  a  treaty  vestiiig  au- 
thority m  the  Federal  government  t .  regulate 
certain   species   of   migratory   wildlile  super- 
sedes suite  authority  and  consequently  any 
State  laws  in  contravention  ol  a   treaty  :(re 
null  and  void. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  tre...> 
vesting  the  Federal  f.'overnment  with  author- 
itv to  regulate  the  lisherie.,  found  wuhm  the 
States  of  the  United  States  Thus  it  cannot 
regulate  any  of  the  fisheries,  even  tnose 
found  within  the  Gre.it  L.vkes. 


Memorandum    36672    <.f    the    U.S.    Dep.^rt- 

MENT   OF   THE    INTERIOR.    OFFICE   OF  THE   >0- 

LICITOR.  December    1.    19G4 
To:    AssisUint  Secretary   lor  Fish  and  Wild- 
life. 
From:  Deputv  Solicitor. 

Subject:    Authoritv  of   the  Secretary  ot    tne 
Interior  to  manaae  and  control  resident 
species  of   wildlife   which   inhabit   wild- 
life refuges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  ranges. 
and  other  Federally-owned  property  un- 
der the  administrat.on  of  the  secretary. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  promul- 
gated general  regulations,  contained  in  Title 
50  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,   and 
special   regulations,     published   annually    m 
the  Federal  Register,  that  control  the  nunt- 


'  The  authoritv  of  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate special  hunting  and  hshing  regula- 
tions for  particular  refuges,  ranges,  or  areas 
has  been  delegated  to  the  Regional  Directors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. See  25  F.R.  8524.  4  AM  4  9C.  Adminis- 
trative Manual  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fi.'h- 
eries  and  Wildlife,  as  amended  by  28  F.R. 
12834. 


mg  and  fishing  activities  of  the  gcr.enil  pub- 
lic   upon    tho.se    l.mds    within    the    .National 
Wildlife   Refuge   System    i  i.e.,   game   r.mpes. 
wildlife  ranges,  wildlife  refuges,  and  water- 
fowl  I'roduclion  areasi.  These   huntme  and 
iishing   regulations    have   taken   one   .'f    two 
lorms.  Klther  tlie  regulations  ineorporat.«>  by 
reference  all  the  hunting  and  fishing  laws  of 
the    .--tates    m    which    the    reluge.    range,    or 
area  is  located,  or  the  regulations  expressly 
prohibit  cert.iin  hunting  and  lishlng  aclni- 
fes   which   are   perinltu-d   l;v   State  law.  For 
ex.imple.  If  the  St.ite  law  autliori/.e.^  tlie  kill- 
ing of  two  deer  of  either  .--ex  during  a  lixed 
.sea.son.    the    Secretary    ha.s    either    « xpre.ssly 
adopted  the  State's  season  and  bag  limit  f  ir 
a    particular    refuge   or   lias   authorized    only 
the  killing  ol  one  deer  of  the  male  .<-ex  (lur- 
ing a  lime  period  which  Is  le.ss  than  the  deer 
hunting  season  ])res('rll)ed  by  the  State    The 
latter   tvpe   of   regulation   is  specifically   de- 
.sitrned  to  l)e  more  restrictive  than  ihe  state 
iiunt.iiK  uiul  fishing  l.avs. 

During    the    jast    several    ve.irs    Commis- 
sioners  and    Directors   of    the    \arious   state 
lish  ;;nd  p.'.me  departments  have  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  Secrelarv  to  proimilgalc 
hunting    and    fishing    resulatinns    lor    lands 
within  the  National  Wildlile  I{efuge  System. 
when   the  reirulalions  prohibit   tho.se  uctivi- 
lies  which  the  Slate  fish  mkI  came  l.iws  per- 
mit,   niese   State  officials   h:;ve   arcued   that 
The  Secret  .ry  of   the  Interior  does   not  have 
the    .lUthorlty   to   manage   and   ontrol    resi- 
dent  species   of   wildlife    il.e.   nil    species   of 
lish    and    g.imei      which    inhabit    federally- 
owned  land  under  the  udminisiration  (if  the 
,se,-ret.;rv.  These  .st.itf  lish  ind  came  depart- 
menls   and    the    Ad    Hoc   CommlUfe   of    Ihe 
Triternatirmal  .As.^orlation  of  F!.'-:ii  and  Game 
C'ommlssio'ier.i.  throuch  conferences  and  cor- 
respondence    with     this     nepartmcnt,    have 
inainl. lined  that  the  Secretary  may  l.ssue  o7ily 
hunting  and  li.-hinc  regulations  for  resident 
specKM  of  v.Tldlife  th.it  incorpor.ue  coniplete- 
Iv  Sta'(>   law.   because   all   resident   specie   of 
wildlife,  other  than  mler.itory  birds,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  ixchisu  r  juri.sdlctlon  and  control 
of   the   several   States,   and   the   Stales   have 
.some    semblance    ol    title    to    the    resident 
sTieclcs  of  wildlile.  Accordimrly.  the  US   Pish 
I  nd   Wildlile   Service    lias  r.used   the   follow- 
ing question:   Does  ihe  Secretary  ot   the  In- 
terior have  the  authority  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations which  control  the  Inintmg  and  hsh- 
ing activities  ot  the  general  jHiblic  on  lands 
Within  the   rcftiue  system,  when  such  regu- 
;.iUons  are  more  restrictive  than  State  fish 
and  game  laws'.' 

In  order  to  analyze  and  answer  this  ques- 
tion it  Is  necessarv  to  eliminate  certain  c:;l- 
lateral  i.ssut.-.  When  the  States  have  reded 
exclusive  jarlsdiclion  over  land  !o  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  pursuant  to  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion H  ol  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Sec- 
tion 355  of  the  Revi.sed  Statutes,  .as  amend- 
ed. 40  U.S.C.  5  255  (19581.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, in  our  opinion,  that  State  fish  and 
game  l.iws  have  no  application  to  the  Fed- 
erally-owned land.  In  those  areas  where  there 
has  been  a  cession  of  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  the  Federal  Government,  by  definition,  a 
State  has  no  junsdiction  or  control  over  the 
.  rea. 

Slmllarlv,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  extensive  analysis  to  the  problem 
ol  the  Stales  coniroUine  the  :uinting  and 
hshing  activities  of  the  general  public  on 
)ionfederallv-ov.-ned  land.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Slates  have  control  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Ininting  and  taking  ol  resl- 
(Jent  .species  of  wildlife,  provided  that  .^uch 
hunting  activity  occurs  on/i;  upon  land 
which  IS  not  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  general  power  cl  a  Slate  to  protect 
l-.sh  and  game  has  always  been  considered  an 
.ittribute  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Slat=, 
This  proposition  is  supported  by  a  long  line 
of  precedents  Gcer  v,  Connecticut.  161  US, 
.519  (1896  I  ;  Ward  v  Race  Horse.  163  U.S,  504 
:  18961  :  LaCosic  et  al.  v.  Department  of  Con- 
>crvation  of  the  Siatc  of  Louisiana.  263  U£, 
545.  552   I  19251 :   Fostcj  Packing  Company  v 
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Ha^dri.  21H  VS  1.  H  11928);  State  v  McCoy. 
JM7  P   Jd  V.42  .19631 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  In  all  the 
above-oltert  caMis  the  relationship  involved 
was  between  .i  State  and  an  Indlvldvial.  not 
between  a  dtale  and  the  Federal  Ckjvern- 
ment  Therefore,  when  liuntliig  activities 
(.jccur  un  Federally-owned  Uind.  iin  entirely 
different  analysis  and  approach  is  required. 
^lnce  the  relationship  would  then  Involve  a 
State  and  the  Federal  Qovernment 

There  ran  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  iicqulre  land.s  within  a 
State  tor  purposes  within  the  ambit  of  Ita 
.onstltiitlonal  powers  and  that  it  may  do  fo 
bv  virtue  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
Forr  Leaimuorth  RK  \  Lmie  114  US  525. 
631  I  I8«5i  III  the  exercise  «t  this  power  the 
United  States  has  acquired  land  lor  nmnv 
purposes  inchullng  wildlife  refuges  i^ame 
ranges,  preserves  parks  and  reservations,  to 
name  a  lew  Piirtherniore  the  property 
clause  ">f  the  Constitution,  Article  JV.  Sec- 
tion 3  Slates.  The  Congress  snail  have  the 
Power  to  dispose  nf  and  'nake  all  needful 
Rulei  and  Kegnlatton^  respecting  the  Terri- 
ti'irxj  or  iither  Property  belonging  to  t*ie 
U"ttfd   St'itei  Emphasi.*.  .idded  i     Fi- 

nally, there  is  the  supremacy  clause  ol  the 
Constitution  Article  VI  which  reads  This 
Constlfutlon.  and  the  laws  of  ihe  United 
States  w'nich  .<-h»ll  be  made  in  Pursuance 
thereof  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which 
-hall  be  made  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  .supreme  law  of 
•.he  land  '    The  powers  contained  in  the 

pr^'perty  and  .supremacv  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution extend  not  iinlv  to  the  public  do- 
main but  also  to  property  .cqulred  hv  pur- 
chase or  •.•mineiit  dommii  McKcliey  •. . 
United  ^tat'-i.  260  U  S  353  i  1922 . ,  Ctaii 
Pourr  and  Light  Company  v  United  States. 
243  US  189  il917i  It  Is  rhe  exercise  of  this 
power  under  the  property  and  supremacy 
clauses  which  is  dlspjsitue  of  U\e  question 
of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Ooverntnent. 
acting  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  manage  md  control  resident  species  if 
wildlife,  on  Federal  I.mds  ui;der  his  Jurisdic- 
tion through  regulations  which  prohibit 
what  State  law  permits 

The  exerc  se  of  'his  constitutional  author- 
ity :o  make  rule*  and  regulations  for  Fed- 
erallv-Liwneti  lands  has  oiteii  lieen  challenged 
but  just  .IB  I  Iten  upheld  by  the  Courts.  The 
States  .ind  the  public  have  aim;«t  uniformly 
accepted  tlil.i  Federal!  legislation  as  con- 
trolllng.  and  :ri  instances  whore  ,t  h.is  'jce:! 
questioned  in  ;lils  C  virt  ifs  laltditij  has  bren 
upi>eld  and  >ts  'Uprrmacy  over  Stat''  r'nact- 
<  "i»Tif»  «infaifi«d  ■  'Emphasis  addedi  t'.'o/t 
Poi.  «T  axd  Light  Contpar.y  v  L'^uted  States, 
-up'a    at  404.  and  c.iscs  cited  therein. 

The  gener.'.l  Government  dotibtle&j  hi»s  a 
power  over  its  own  property  analogous  ir.  ih» 
pjllce  ;x)wer  of  -.he  *rvcr<»l  St.i»?3.  and  'hf 
extent  to  which  it  may  go  in  t.'ie  exercise  or 
such  power  :s  measured  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  ciise  '  Camneld  v  I'nitrd 
Stali-n    167  US    518.  525   il897). 

The«e  bri'ad  po  ver?  ..rl=e  out  of  the  pro- 
prietary interest  of  the  United  Stites  :o  con- 
trol the  use  of  ita  land,  and  they  exceed  the 
powers  of  an  irditiiry  lindowner  ;n  the  re- 
spect that  the  interest  is  held  bv  n  Sovereign 
and  carries  with  It  eniorcement  powers,  re- 
ferred to  as  police  powers  Vtaii  Pouc  and 
Light  Co'npanti  v  United  States,  \upra.  at 
405 

Even  'he  property  interest  of  an  ordinary 
Lindowner  is  protected  to  the  extent  that: 
'  The  State  cannot  withm  constitut.onal 
limits  by  the  Issuance  of  hunting  Itcensei 
which  purport  to  give  a  hunter  the  right  to 
invade  -he  privat?  hunting  grounds  owned 
by  another  person  or  by  any  other  menus, 
avithonze  one  to  enter  another's  premises,  lor 
the  purpose  ot  taking  game,  without  rhe 
latter's  permission  '  J4  .\Sl  Jur  Game  ai.d 
dame  Laun    ■.  5    .See  oases  iiiedi 

.\  fortiori,  the  Sovereigns  proprietary  in- 
terest includes  tftat  of  an  ordinary  land- 
owner   It   loo  may   protect    iia  holding  and 


forbid  trespa.v>  and  conirul  people  oii  me 
Liiid  whether  thev  be  huiiung.  hshlng.  or 
Just  visiting  In  addition,  articles  of  value 
on  the  land — timber,  hay,  water,  resident 
game  <ind  wlldllle-  may  also  be  protected  by 
control  over  the  land  and  i>ers<.iiis  on  the 
laud.  True,  for  many  purposes  a  Stite  luii 
civ  a  ,ind  criminal  jiirisdicilon  over  lands 
within  UJ  limits  belonging  to  the  United 
SUxles,  but  ,Hils  jarisdlction  does  not  extend 
to  any  njstier  t:iat  is  not  consistent  with 
full  power  m  '.he  United  States  to  protect 
lUi  I.mds.  til  control  their  use,  ..nd  to  pre- 
scribe 1.1  wh.it  ni.iiiner  vithers  may  acquire 
righto  m  them  f.'/«/i  Pnutr  and  Light  Com- 
pani/  V    i'ntted  States,  ^upra    at  404 

The  authority  of  the  proprietary  interest 
IS  so  sub«tiLntlal  that  it  has  been  protected 
by  holding  enforceable  Congressional  stat- 
utes forbidding  .^ct*  on  lands  adjoining  Fed- 
erally-owned 1  iiidB  rh.it  might  endanger  the 
l.itter  United  States  v  .il/o-d.  274  US  264. 
267  i|927(.  CamHeld  v  United  States,  iupra. 
The  basic  constitutional  authority  apper- 
taining to  the  proprietary  interest  in  land 
uwned  by  the  United  States  has  susUilned 
the  ktUlng  of  game  vn  Federally-Dwned  l;;nd 
by  Federal  otncluls  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  their  authority,  although  acting  in 
violation  of  the  game  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  land  was  located  Hunt  v  United 
.s/afp.?.  278  US  ;»6  il92Bi  Chalk  v  United 
States  114  F  2d  207  (4lh  CIr  .  19401  See 
also  4ri;oTta  V  CalUurnia.  283  U.S  423  (  1931  ) 
and  Johnson  v  .Maryland.  254  US  51.  56 
I  19201 

From  the  luregoing  authorities  It  i.s  ap- 
parent that  the  United  states  constitution- 
ally empowered  .is  it  Is.  may  gain  a  proprie- 
tary interest  in  land  wltliln  a  State  and.  in 
'he  exercise  ul  ilils  proprietary  Interest,  has 
constitutional  power  to  enact  laws  and  regu- 
lations controlling  and  protecting  that  land, 
including  the  persons,  inanimate  articles  of 
salue.  and  resident  species  of  wildlife  situ- 
.ited  on  such  land,  and  that  this  authority 
is  superior  to  that  ot  a  State 

This  broad  Federal  power  to  regulate  and 
manage  resident  species  of  wildlife  on  Fed- 
erally-owned l.ind.  wnich  Ls  derived  from  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  inherent  powers 
of  the  Federal  Clovernment  .us  a  landowner, 
has  been  vested  In  the  Secreuiry  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  respect  to  those  land  and  water 
areas  which  comprise  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  bv  the  regulatory  sections  of 
the  following  legislation 

Section  4  of  the  Act  uf  September  28,  1962. 
76  Stat  653.  654  il962l  16  USC  ;  460k-3 
iSupp.  V.  1959-631 

Section  4  uf  the  Fish  .ind  Wildlife  Coor- 
dination Act  48  Stat  401  402  il934l.  as 
amended.  16  USC    ?5  661    G64   i  1958) 

Section  10  of  the  Migratorv  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act  45  Stat  1222.  1224  il929),  as 
amended.   16  USC    tS  661.  664   (19581 

Section  4  of  the  Duck  Stamp  Act.  48  Stat 
451  119341.  ai  amended.  16  U.S.C.  5  7I8dibi 
I  1958 1 

Furthermore  this  .luthority  lo  regulate 
and  minage  resident  .species  <.f  wildlife. 
•A'hich  hit*  been  delegated  to  rhe  Secretary 
by  the  above  legislation,  has  heen  supple- 
mented by  ^peciHc  legislation  lor  the  admin- 
istration pf  particular  areas  Examples  of  the 
regulatorv  sections  of  this  specific  legisla- 
tion lire  ^.s  follows. 

Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge  Section 
5  of  the  Act  of  April  23.  1928.  45  Stat  449. 
16USC    ;  690d  (19581 

l.ea  Act   Refuges.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 

Mav    18    1948,  62  Stat     239.   16  USC    }  695b 

19581 

Nalioiu!  Key  Deer  Refuge.  Section  1  of  the 

Act  of  August  -22    1957   71  Stat    412.  16  USC 

1  696   (1958i 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Wildlife  and  Pish 
Refuge  Section  3  of  rhe  Act  cf  .June  7  1924 
43  Stat   650.  16  use    :  723  (1958) 

We  interpret  rhe  regulatory  sections  of 
these  statutes  as  containing  sufficient  legal 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make  all  ap- 
proprtaie   rtiles   and   .-egulations    which    are 


necessary  for  the  effective  adnuiuslrauon  ci 
these  lands  wlthm  the  .National  WilaUle 
Retuge  System.  UKiiiding  the  uutliurity  to 
regulate  such  activities  us  public  use  access, 
recreation,  hunting  and  fishing,  provided  the 
regulations  are  i  1  i  rt-.u-uiiaule  and  appropti- 
ale  lie.  'needful");  i2)  not  inconsistent 
with  the  statutory  source  of  the  regulatorv 
authority,  and  (3i  consistent  with  tne  pur- 
poses lor  whlcn  tne  area  wits  placed  '.iiaicr 
Ihe  administration  of  the  Secretary 

Concerning  the  restrictions  that  the  reg- 
ulations must  not  be  inconsistent  wlih  the 
statutory  source  ol  tne  regulatory  power  r 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  language  contiiined 
111  the  regulatory  sections  of  these  statutes 
i.vu.orai  Is  broad  In  both  scope  and  iniviu 
An  examination  of  the  regulatory  seciioiis 
will  show  that  sweeping.  ^:eneral  li.npuat'e 
w.is  used  by  Congress  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  neces.sary  lor  the  effective  administration 
ol  refuge  areas  This  s'atulory  source  of  reg- 
ulatory auth'-irlty  is.  In  our  opmon  sutli- 
( lently  broad  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
hibit all  forms  of  public  access,  tntrv,  and 
use  ^^■t  any  portion  of  a  refuge  urea  A  lor- 
tiori.  the  statutory  source  neces-sarily  ui- 
cludes  the  lesser  power  to  permit  the  aciess 
.lud  use  of  a  reluge  lor  limited  purposes  .md 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  in.iv 
prescribe 

we  think  the  sound  construction  if 
the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  nalioniil 
legislature  that  discretion,  with  respect  !•■ 
the  means  by  which  the  powers  u  ooiiler- 
are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will 
enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  dutle.- 
assigned  to  It.  In  the  ri.mner  most  beneSciiil 
to  the  people  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let 
It  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Consiitution 
.ind  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which 
are  plainly  adopted  to  that  end  which  ,i.'e 
not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter 
.md  spirit  of  the  constitution,  are  constitu- 
nonal"  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland.  4  US.  i4 
Wheat  )   415.  431    il819i. 

Accordingly  the  only  mcinincrul  leg.d 
itsue  to  be  discussed  Is  whether  the  reguUi- 
tions  governing  fishing  and  hunting  of  resi- 
dent species  of  wildlife  within  ii  reluge  area 
.:re  reasonable  and  appropriate,  as  well  .^^ 
related  to  the  purpose  lor  which  the  refuse 
.irea  was  acquired  or  established  Although 
these  issues  are  primarily  questions  ot  fact, 
a  dlsoussion  of  the  principles  Involved  Is  i:\ 
order 

Many  areas  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Reluge  .System  were  acquired  primarily  ur 
the  protection  and  development  et  the  migra- 
tory bird  populations:  however,  some  ureas, 
such  as  the  Desert  Game  Range,  were  estab- 
lished lor  the  primary  purpose  of  protectlni; 
an  endangered  species.  It  should  .ilso  be 
noted  that  the  Secretary,  by  law.  Is  required 
'0  protect  and  manage  resident  species  ;t 
Wildlife  which  inh.ibit  .ireas  primarily  ac- 
quired for  migratory  waterfowl,  48  Stat  451 
'  1934).  as  amended!  16  USC.  S  7iad  1,^58) 
Regardless  of  the  particular  species  of  wild- 
life for  which  the  refuge  urea  was  primarily 
acquired,  the  Secretary  must  use  sound  con- 
servation principles  which  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  overpopulation  of  wildlife  [)re- 
vent  the  destruction  of  food  supplies,  .md 
protect  the  general  ecology.  In  udminis'eriiiB 
:ill  reuige  areas 

In  addition,  the  .Secretary  is  now  rpqiiirf<J 
to  manage  all  ure.us  within  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  ',  arious  forms  of  recre.itioiuil  activity, 
which  Includes  hunting  and  fishing,  that  arc- 
not  inconsistent  with  tJie  purpwses  for  whicli 
the  area  was  established  76  Stat  653  i  1962 1. 
16  use,  f  46uk  (Supp  V,  1959-63)  In  man- 
aging areas  within  the  refui;e  system,  the 
Secretary  must,  oui  of  necessity  to  preser. f 
the  urea,  control  hunting  and  fishing  pres- 
sures Any  regulation  concerning  huntim;  and 
fishing  which  has  as  Its  focal  {joint  sound 
conservation   principles   Is   not   only   reason- 
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able  :ind  proper  but  is  also  related  to  the 
purpo.se  tor  which  the  area  was  acquired.  To 
argue  otherwise  is  to  say  that  the  Secretary 
Is  helpless  to  properly  manivge  Federally- 
owned  l.ind  and  the  public  use  of  that  land 

Inevitably,  out  of  any  discussion  concern- 
ing the  control  oi  ri\suient  species  of  wildlife 
It  is  not  surprislntr  t<)  have  the  questions  of 
title  to  wild  iinimals  r.iised  by  the  States. 

With  re.spect  to  ^;ame  and  wildlife  t;en- 
erallv.  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
j)ower  to  control  lodged  in  tlie  Suite  Is  to  be 
exercised  as  a  tni^t  ior  Vie  benefit  of  the 
people  and  not  as  a  prerogative  for  the  ad- 
\antiige  of  the  Government  Gecr  v  Con- 
necticut, .•iupra:  Fi:itrr  Parking  Company  v 
llaydcl.  .supra:  State  v  Rodman.  58  Minn  393 
(1894);  .Vaone-  v  Prnple.  97  111.  320  fl881i: 
la  Re  Eberlr.HaFed  295  (1899). 

It  is  the  law  that  he  who  claims  title  to 
^ame  must  first  reduce  it  to  posse.ssion.  This 
proposition  is  supported  by  State  court  deci- 
sions tix>  numerous  to  recite  which  enunciate 
that  principle  These  decisions  extend  from 
Piersnn  v,  Povf.  :i  Caines  175  i  New  York, 
1305  I  ,  to  A'oop  V  I'nucd  States.  296  F.  2d  53 
(Sth  Cir..  1961  1 

"Tlie  st-itutes  declarint;  the  title  to  game 
.md  fish  as  being  in  the  Stale  ^peak  only  in 
aid  of  the  State's  pouer  of  regulatiOJis:  leai- 
•,ng  the  landounirr'''  interest  n-hat  it  if." 
I  Emphasis  added  i  MrKcf  v  Gratz.  260  US 
1-27.  115  I  1922)  . 

It  IS  clear  tliat  ihc  "oAnership"  of  wild- 
life by  :i  .State  is  a  trust  iiitprest.  .aid  not 
a  possessory  title  MrKer  v  Qrnt :  sitpu  .l/o- 
.^■utri  \  Holland.  1:52  US.  416  'I!l20i:  Suk- 
rian  et  a'  v  United  Starex.  IH4  F.  2d  G16 
(7th  Cir.  1950)  Further,  the  Supreme  Court 
fates  th.it  as  between  .i  .state  and  its  in- 
liabit.ints,  the  Sl.itp  may  rtniulate  tiie  killms 
.iiid  s.ile  of  migratory  birds,  "but  it  does  not 
S'tllow  that  Its  authority  is  exclusive  of  p.ira- 
nijun:  powers.  To  put  the  claim  o;  the  .st.iic 
upon  title  Is  to  le.m  upon  n  -lender  reed" 
^iissour|  V.  Holland.  r:upri<.  ;it  4H  This  au- 
thority of  the  state  to  re'Uilate  tlie  killing 
of  Wildlife  l.s  b  ised  upon  ;•  trust  concejn.  net 
upon  ownership  of  tir  title  in  the  wild  ani- 
mals. Under  basic  constitutujiial  doctrine  the 
trtist  or  police  power  1 1  e  .  rcfruliitory  Jiirisdic- 
ticni  of  n  State  vields  to  i!ie  cNcrcise  bv  the 
I'atlcn.ii  government  of  its  powers  under  the 
property  clause  of  tlie  constitution. 

In  this  memorandum  we  have  attempted 
to  set  out  the  bro-.ul  authority  of  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  ns  a  landvu  n'T.  to  make  need- 
:ul  rules  and  rprruhitions  for  the  manage- 
ment cf  us  property  We  have  set  forth  some 
of  the  more  pertinent  Iftjislation  which  dele- 
gated this  broid  power  to  the  Secretary  o» 
rhe  Interior  It  is  our  conclusion  that  the 
.-iecret:iry  has  .imple  Ifnil  riuthcrity  to  make 
hunting  and  fishing  rpaul:itions  for  particu- 
l;ir  areas  within  the  Nation  il  Wildlife  Reftige 
System  that  prohibit  :ictivities  .luthorized 
-ind  permitted  by  State  law.  The  regulation  of 
rhe  vv.idlife  popul.ttinns  on  Federally-owned 
1  ind  ;s  -.n  appropriate  and  necessary  func- 
tion of  trie  Fe<leral  finvemment  when  the 
reguhitions  are  de.si^ined  to  protect  and  con- 
nerve  t'lc  wildlife  as  veil  n-  the  land. 
Edw.^rd  Weinberg. 
I  Deputy  Solicitor. 

I  No,  7373 — Civil  action  in  the  VS.  District 
Court    for   the   District   of   New   Mexico] 

The  .New  Mexico  St.me  G.^ME  Commission. 
PiAiNTiTF  r  Stewart  L  Udall.  Secretary 
OF  THE  Interior:  Stanley  .^  Cain.  .As- 
sistant Secretary  '>f  the  Intfjiior:  George 
Hartzog  .Ir  Director  of  National  Park 
Service:  Neal  G   GfSE.  .Superintendent  of 

CARL.SBAD     CVVER.NS     NATIONAL     PaRK;      R.     R 

Mabery,    Chief    Ranger;     and    Robert    J 

STHt'MERTH,  NE\L  R.   Bt'LLINCTON.  WILLIAM 

.1  WI1.SO.N  Robert  M  Tvrner.  Walter  B. 
O'Nfjvl,  Walter  H,  Kittam.  Derrick  C. 
Cooke   Park  Rangers    Defendants 

OPINION 

This  IS  a  contest  between  the  New  Mexico 
State   Game  Commission   and   the   Secretary 


of  the  Interior  and  h;s  dpleuates  Ostensibly, 
the  issue  presented  c mct-rns  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  order  the  destruction  of  wild- 
life in  tlie  C.irlsb.id  Caverns  National  P.irk. 
in  Violation  of  New  Mexico  law.  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  conducting  .i  scientific  research 
study.  The  broader  i.^sue  iiresrnted  relates  to 
the  role  of  the  Stutes  in  t!ie  activity  of  wild- 
life manasteineiu  Because  icderal  l.inds 
located  in  Mates  other  than  New  Mexico 
might  be  effected  bv  the  outcome  of  this 
(.ispule.  a  numijer  •  :  states  have  ajjpeared 
:,,s  0  'n:cus  ruriar. 

Pl.iiiuitf  li.io  ;c(]iu\stcci  1  I  .1  declaratory 
judgmeiu  parsii.iiit  to  23  USC.  ;'2'201.  and 
!2i  th.it  i!ie  dclendants  be  enjoined  Iroin 
killiit;  .my  im.rt'  wildlife  on  the  park.  Dc- 
londants  contend  ih.it  thev  are  acting  within 
•heir  .luthoritv,  .md  tliai  this  is  m  reality 
.1  suit,  withom  c.iiisent.  as^ainst  the  United 
Statp.s.  I'hey  li.ivc  ri'.sp:):ided  with  a  motion 
lor  summary  judi^meiit 

The  i).irtics  have  hied  liereni  :<  stipul.ition 
o:  the  lacts.  and  tlie  case  i-  bemj  decided  on 
Its  merits  and  not  on  the  delciid.ints'  motion 
for  summary  Judgment.  Both  parties  desire 
that  the  Court  decide  tli''  r  i.>e  on  the  stipu- 
httion  us  Ihougli  a   trial  had  been  held. 

When  the  panics  siirned  .md  tiled  the  s:ip- 
hlation  of  f.icts.  the  Court  inquired  whether 
tlie  deer  in  question  were  to  be  killed  to  pr  ■- 
vent  injury  to  the  park  lands,  or  to  j)ermit  a 
study  to  determine  tlie  likelihood  of  future 
depredation.  The  Court  was  iiiformaled  that 
tlie  Government  did  not  iniena  to  kill  the 
deer  becau.se  trf  j^resent  kiiowiedge  of  depre- 
dation, but  meiely  to  K.ither  iiilormation  as 
tlie  basis  for  a  s'udv.  It  his  been  stipul.tted 
that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  has  offered  to 
provide  the  delendants  with  s'ate  permits 
:inthorizine  tlie  killiMu  ol  tlie  doer,  and  that 
the  delendants  have  relused  the  oiler 

-As  mentioned,  defeiidants  contend  this  Is. 
in  reiility.  an  unconsented-to  .suit  uij.iinst  the 
United  Stales.  In  this  reg:ird,  the  Court  Is 
c  ignizant  of  the  rule  that  an  officer  ol  the 
Uiii'ed  Stiles,  such  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  immune  to  ^uit  in  his  official 
capacity  when  tlie  suit  i.s,  in  ellrct.  one 
against  the  United  .States.  However,  there 
exists  an  pxce])tion  t  >  ;iie  rule  where  liiere 
are  allegations  that  the  officer's  actions  ex- 
ceeded his  statutory  authcrity.  .Actions  of  an 
official  that  exceed  his  authority  are  not  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  In  surii  case, 
the  doctrine  of  soveremn  immunity  does  not 
apply.  Malo7ie  v.  Boivdoin.  :iC9  U.S.  643:  Pan 
.American  PetrnUnnn  Cr,-'p  Pirrson.  2:4  F 
2d  649  I  in  Cir..  Ui6(l\:  Fro'.t  i  Garrison.  201 
F.  Supp.  ''.89  iD.  Wyo  .  lf>62\  In  the  instant 
c:ise.  plaintiff  alleges  that  defendants  are 
Without  authoriiy  to  do  the  arts  complained 
of.  and  the  Court  concludes  that  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  immunltv  does  no-^  preclude  this 
action. 

In  the  alternative  to  the  contention  that 
the  defendants  have  exceeded  their  author- 
ity. plaintlfT  alleges  that  any  such  authority 
found  to  exist  is  clearly  unconstitiitional. 
Should  It  be  determined  that  delendants 
were  acting  within  their  statutorv  authority, 
and  that  a  substantial  question  of  constitu- 
tionality with  respect  to  the  statute,  or 
statutes,  challenged  exists,  the  Court  would 
initiate  the  convening  of  a  three-judge  panel 
to  hear  the  matter.  Ex  parte  Poresky.  230 
U.S.  30.  and  cases  folloiving.  However.  Insofar 
as  the  problem  Is  one  of  statutory  construc- 
tion, and  the  constitutional  question  Is  not 
reached,  the  parties  and  the  Court  are  In 
agreement  that  the  case  is  not  one  appro- 
priate for  adjudication  by  a  three-judge 
court 

The  parties  are  apparently  in  agreement 
that  ■'.he  United  States  has  not  acquired 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment {xissessed  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  this  area,  a  different  problem  would  be 
presented.  See.  for  example.  Chalk  v  United 
States,  114  P.  2d  207  f4  Cir.  1940).  Cert 
denied.    312    U.S.    679.    No    evidence    to    the 


contrary  having  been  Introduced,  tlie  Court 
conchides  that  tlie  l.ind  In  question  w:i-s  not 
acquired  under  circumstances  which  auihor- 
i/e  t!ie  United  .states  to  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  and  that  New  Mexico  has  not 
ceded  exclusive  jurisdiction  t>ver  the  area  Vr, 
t!ie  Federal  Government.  From  this  coiiclu- 
.sion.  It  follows  that  the  authority  ot  the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  Carlsbad  Na- 
tional Park  is  not  ab.soUite.  The  question 
then  remains  whether  Contrress  has  provided 
the  Secretary  with  the  authority  that  he 
now  asserts.  If  the  .i.sserted  authoritv  exi.st.s. 
State  Law  th.it  is  inconsistent  therewith 
must  fail. 

.\ccording  to  the  l.iw  of  the  .State  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Stale  Game  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  niaii.iging. 
controlling,  and  ol  rogulatiin;  the  hunting  ol 
all  resident  specie.s  ol  wildlife  within  the 
Slate.  The  delend.ims  are  charged  by  federal 
law  With  the  tfsponsibilltv  of  maniging  and 
controlling  federal  l.md.i  In  ihe  state,  in- 
cluding the  urea  known  as  Carlsbad  Caverns 
.N'atioiial  P;irk. 

Ill  accordance  vkith  a  program  planned 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  tlie  defend. mt^ 
iioiined  the  New  Mexico  .Stale  Game  Coiii- 
niission  thai  they  intnided  to  issue  lideril 
permits  to  oers  ins  selected  by  theiii  au- 
;hori/ihg  tlie  killi!>g  of  liity  deer  in  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  P  nk  The  killlni; 
would  take  place  out  ol  the  New  Mexico  deer 
liunting  m'lison,  and  the  consent  and  coo|.'- 
ei-allou  of  the  Game  Coii,pii'sion  would  hot 
be  oljtamed  Therealter.  certain  ol  the  de- 
fendants 'Acre  I'-sued  such  jjermlts  bv  an- 
other ol  the  detendaiits.  aid  lifteeii  deei 
were  killed,  rending  a  deienninalion  ol  tlieii 
rights  'o  continue,  defendants  have  tempo- 
rarily  abandoned   the   program 

The  parlies'  stipulalion  includes  facts  ul- 
ready  recited,  and  makes  rpleieiice  to  au  ai- 
lidavil  hied  in  this  case  by  tlie  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  lu  describing  the 
program  which  is  underway  on  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park  The  Director  slates 
that  the  federal  officers  are  conducting 
studies  concerning  rhe  Dry  .Season  Fo<jd 
Habits  of  Deer'  wiliiin  the  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park    and  he  concludes  that 

'iTihese  reseurcli  programs  ui-e  ubsolulely 
nei^essary  I'lr  proper  management  and  ad- 
niinistration  'jf  Carlsbad  C.iverns  National 
Park  In  order  to  fulfill  the  rpsponslbilitles 
n.id  obligations  of  the  .Secretary  of  -Jie  In- 
t-rior  and  his  delegated  .igents  to  conservp 
the  scenery,  natural  and  historic  objects,  und 
wildlife  of  the  park:  and  that  this  reseurcli 
project  Is  re()uired  in  order  that  reliable  s'l- 
entific  information  may  be  g  ithered  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  other  decisions  alle'-t.>ng  'he 
management  and  administration  oi  the  ariM 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  protecting 
the  park  lands  from  injury  or  damage  " 

The  responsibility  of  administering,  pro- 
' '■cling,  and  developing  Carlsbid  Caverns  Na- 
•loml  Park  Is  placed  with  the  National  Park 
Service.  .'lUbject  to  the  provisions  of  Title  1'). 
.Sections  1  and  2-4  ot  the  United  Stales  Code. 
16  U.SC.  ?  407a.  By  the  terms  of  Section  1 
of  Title  16.  the  National  Park  Service  is  ob- 
Ilgited  to  implement  the  fundamental  pur- 
p'l.se  of  tlie  national  park.s.  This  finid-imenta; 
purpose  is  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the 
natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  s.ime  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  v.ill  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  en- 
jovment  of  future  generations  "  16  U.SC. 
'  1,  The  defendants  assert  they  are  conform- 
ing with  this  directive  in  conducting  their 
present  study.  They  rely  for  their  authority. 
as  -Aell.  upon  Section  3  of  Title  16.  which 
authnrizes  the  Secretary  to  "provide  in  his 
discretion  for  the  destruction  of  such  ani- 
mals and  of  such  plant  life  a-s  may  be  dctri- 
mental  to  the  use  uf  any  of  said  parks,  .  ,  .  " 
Section  3  cf  Title  16  Is  clearly  inapplicable 
in  the  present  siL'.'ation.  No  showing  has  been 
made  that  the  deer  involved  are  detrimental 
to  the  use  rjf  the  pirk.  and  indeed,  defendants 
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make  no  such  claims  It  ts  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  that  the  Secretary's  authority  under 
this  section  must  be  predicated  upon  such  a 
ttndlna; 

The  (luestlim  remains  whether  the  bciard 
mnndate  contained  In  Section  1  Includes 
the  authority  the  defendants  huve  usserted 
The  Court  has  concluded  that  this  sec- 
tion does  nut  Include  surh  .lUthorlty  Read- 
ing Section  1  of  Title  16  as  broadly  (is  de- 
fendants contend  it  should  be  read  would 
render  section  3  unnecessary,  as  the  author- 
ity to  order  the  destrtictlon  of  wildlife 
as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use"  of  na- 
tlonxl  parks  would  be  provided  without 
the  specific  riuthorlz«tlon  found  in  Section 
3  It  seems  to  the  Court  an  unreasonable 
conclusion  that  Congress  riuthorlzed  an 
activity  In  Section  3  that  was  already  per- 
mitted hv  Section  1  TTie  conclusion  thnt 
Congress  intended  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  tie  proscribed  bv  the  conditions  ^et  lorth 
In  Section  3  seems  the  more  logical  to  the 
Court 

Defendants  relv  In  part  upon  Hunt  v 
United  States  278  U  S  96  {1928i  It  seems 
to  the  Court  that  the  defendants'  reliance 
Is  misplaced  however  for  that  decision  Is 
dlstlnnuish.ible  from  the  present  <'ase  In 
:ru>r<>  tUwi  one  respect  In  Hunt,  the  Su- 
prtme  Cijurt  permitted  the  destruction  of 
fleer  on  a  national  forest  and  game  preserve 
bv  United  States  offlclals.  noting  ill  that 
the  deer  were  m  nu-U  excess  numbers  '  thit 
•he  ror;\gr  I*  in'Uftlcient  fcr  their  suhsist- 
enrp"  ind  the  deer  ha^e  ijreatly  injured 
the  lands  In  the  rcscrces  by  over-browsing 
upon  and  killing  valuable  young  trees, 
-shrtibs  biiihes  and  forage  pl.inti."  Jind  2) 
obser\anc«>  with  the  iiame  laws  of  the  state 
■'would  have  so  restricted  the  number  of 
deer  to  be  killed  as  to  render  futile  the 
attempt  to  protect  the  reserves"  278  US. 
i'rt.  iJ9.  IW)  Neitaer  of  the  recited  factor^ 
Is  present  In  this  case  No  depredation  Is 
known  'o  be  occiurlng.  ind  New  Mexico  hae 
offered  to  c.-mperate  with  the  Federal  offl^ 
-ers  Clearlv.  Hunt  does  not  authorize  thf 
killing  >)f  deer  for  the  piirp<t8«  of  conduct* 
ing  M  study  No  one  doubts  the  Government'* 
authorltv  to  j)rotect  Its  lands,  and  it  ?eem* 
to  the  Court  that  Hunt  merely  reaffirm* 
that  proposition,  aa  tloe«  Section  3  of  Tltlt 
ifi  use 

.Section  .S3  3-23  of  'he  New  Mexico  sntutei 
pro-.  Ides  in  p?rrlnent  part  .is  follows  , 

The  -ttate  director  m^iy  issu'  permits  tp 
any  person  to  IclU  game  :it    inf 

Tim?  when  .-.itiiined  that  vuch  person  desire^ 
the  '^uiie  exclusUely  for  scientific  . 

purposes  " 

The  Court  concludes  that  S«ctlons  I  ani 
2-4  of  Title  16.  use  do  not  authorize  the 
destruction  of  wt!dlife  upoti  the  park  for 
the  purposes  outlined  in  the  Directors  .iffi- 
dttvit  The  Court  further  concludes  thnt  en- 
forcement of  Section  iS3-3-23  New  Mexico 
Statut'-s  Annotated,  quoted  above  wli;  not 
Intrrlere  with  the  Secret.iry's  task  ;ls  defined 
tn  16  use  «  1  For  these  reasons,  defendants 
mu;t  comply  with  Section  53-3-23.  N  M  S.A  . 
If  they  Intend  to  pursue  this  study  further 

This  Court  ha«  jurisdiction  'o  enjoin  acts 
of  offlclils  which  are  unsupported  bv  statu, 
tory  authorltv.  Lredom  v  Kyne  ;158  US. 
184:  Frost  v  Gfirrlson  (D.  Wyo  .  1962  i  201  F. 
Supp  389;  Harper  1  Jones  i  10  Clr.  1952) , 
1P5  F  2d  705.  .md  ciisrs  cited  Therein  Ac- 
cordlnely,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
that  the  defendants  should  be  re«.tralned 
and  enjoined  from  the  further  killing  of 
wildlife  wnthin  the  boundaries  of  Cnrlsbad 
C.uerns  National  Park  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  research  study,  unless  they 
first  secure  .uithority  for  their  acts  by  com- 
pliance with  .State  Law. 

This  opinion  shall  constitute  the  Court's 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  as 
required  by  Rule  i2(ai  of  Jhe  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure 


At  Albuquerque,   this   12th  day  of   March. 
1«68. 

H   Veaxle  Paynf. 
V  s  district  Judge 


ORDER   I-X)R    A1).K)L'HNMFNT    tTlOM 
F'RIIXW  TO  MONT5AY 

Mr  B\'RD  uf  West  Virsinia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unaninious  c-on.sent  that 
when  the  Senate  complete.s  lUs  business 
tomorrow,  it  .Ntand  m  adjournment  until 
12  noon  un  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


OMNIBT'S      CRIME      CONrROL      AND 
SAFE  STUf-:E-I"S  ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  9171  to  :t.s.si.st  State  and 
local  governir.ent.s  in  reducuiK  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  ttie  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  co<.)rdination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  ju.stice  .sy.*- terns 
at  all  levels  of  co'.ernn.cnt  and  tor  other 
purposes 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  which  we  are  dis- 
cussini:  IS  prompted  by  a  growing  crisis 
in  America:  The  crisis  of  crime  Crime 
is  no  longer  a  di.stant  problem  uhicii 
most  of  oitr  citizens  read  about  or  see  on 
television  IncreasinKly.  criihe  affecus  the 
lives  and  habits  of  a  L:rowin«  number  of 
the  .American  people  This  effect  which 
crime  has  on  .society  is  twofold:  First, 
the  number  of  citizens  actually  victim- 
ized by  crime  is  growing. 

I   have   newspaper   articles   from   the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday  and  today. 
I  would  like  to  read  these  articles  to  the 
Senate: 
■  Shoot    Him.  '    YiiVTtts   Cav    :n    Holdup     A 

IlEPORTtR's    FlR.ST-PFRSt)N    ACCOUNT 

I  By  .Martin  Weill 

'  How  much'!'"  I  asked. 

He  glared  and  put  a  silver-plated  revolver 
.igalnst  my  stomach. 

"All  of  It."  he  E.aid.  and  his  friends  laughed 

I  was  held  up  last  night  at  Vermont  Ave- 
nue .md  R  Street  nw  .  as  I  waited  for  n  taxi 
to  take  me  b.ick  to  the  olBce  from  an  assign- 
ment 

This  is  how  It  happened: 

I  left  the  YMCA  building  on  12th  Street 
between  R  and  .S  Streets  nw.  about  9:25  pm. 
and  started  looking  for  a  cab 

.As  I  walked  down  the  long,  lonely  block 
of  Vermont  Avenue  beside  .i  playground 
fence.  I  called  to  one  it  two  t.ixis.  but  they 
were  f:ir  off  and  occupied. 

I  turned  to  see  if  any  were  coming  from 
behind  There  were  no  taxis,  but  there  was 
ii  croup  of  youths,  sauntering  down  the  block 
toward  me. 

I  kept  walking 

The  more  I  turned  to  lix)k  for  the  cab 
that  wasn't  coming,  the  more  they  seemed 
to  laugh  .ind  the  faster  they  seemed  to  :ip- 
pronch   I  wanted  that  cab  to  come. 

I  stopped  at  Vermont  and  R.  I  was  going 
to  catch  a  cab  right  there. 

The  youttta  reached  the  corner  seconds 
after  I  did. 

The  lAuler  wore  an  orange  wlndbreaker 
and  a  thin  mustache.  He  was  no  more  than 
16,  and  he  seemed  pleasant  enough 

"Got  a  m.itch^"  he  asked.  I  didn  t  "Got  a 
cigarette  '"  No  luck 

•  Got  any  money  •>" 

I  sighed    'How  much'" 

Then  the  revolver  was  In  my  stomach.  "All 
of  It  ■■ 

"All  right,"   I  said.  'All  right."   trying   to 


be  iigreeable  They  didn't  wait  C)ne  grabbed 
me  around  the  neck  from  behind  I  didn't 
resist  as  he  pulled  me  to  the  pavement 

"Shoot   him,""   one    youth    called.   giggUni; 
;is   the   leader  stood   over  me  wlUi   me  gun 
Shoot  him."" 

I  dldn  t  know  if  he  would  or  wouldnt  I 
was  scared  and  I  wont  lorget  it  I  l.iv  very 
::mp  and  let  them  pull  the  wallet  ( oiitainlnir 
■  ibout  *4.5  out  of  my  pocket  and  the  watch 
otf  my  wnst  ■I"hen,  they  ran  down  ilie  street 
laughing. 

Just  .icross  the  street,  .i  woman  screanieil 
He's  being  r.bbed!"  Several  people  near  her 
began  l.iughing 

.After  the  youths  ran  awav.  I  got  up  .mu 
tjegan  walking  toward  the  office.  I  never  did 
find  a  cab 

I.MOTEo   Shop   Owner   Slain    in   Oun    Duel 
I  By  Alfred  E,  Lewis  i 

.\  -Sg-year-old  Washington  liquor  store 
owner,  whose  brother  wa.s  kllUxl  in  a  Uquor 
.-tore  holdup  la  1964,  Wiis  .--hot  and  killed  in 
.1  holdup  or  looting  yeaiorday  afternoon. 

Benj.imln  Brown  was  shot  fatally  at  about 
4  M  p  ni  .  yesterday  In  Brown's  .Service 
Liquor  Store.  1100  9th  «t  nw.  His  older 
brother  Lewis  Brown  .Sr .  72.  owner  of  a 
liquor  store  at  1432  New  Jersey  ave.  nw  ,  was 
shot  to  death  In  ii  holdup  on  Oct.  29,  1964. 

Benjamin  Brown,  who  lived  at  190<) 
LvttonsvlUe  rd  .  Silver  Spring,  died  In  an  ani- 
i.iulunce  "n  the  way  to  GeoTge  Wiushlngton 
University  Hospital  shortly  after  tl\e  shooilne 
yesterda)  He  had  been  shot  once  in  the 
chest 

His  older  brother  was  .<.hot  to  death  with  a 
45-caIlbre  pistol  wielded  by  a  man  who  ter- 
rorized customers  and  escaped  with  S2400 
The  gunman  was  later  tried,  convicted  and 
drew  a  life  term  in  the  slaylne 

In  yesterday's  holdup.  Police  Insp.  John 
Williams  said  witnesses  told  detectives  that 
more  thin  a  dozen  youths,  r.inging  In  age 
:rom  1 1  :o  20.  burst  into  Browns  store  ;^hort- 
ly  before  4  30  p  ni. 

Police  gave  this  account: 

A  man  who  seemed  older  than  liie  others 
went  directly  'o  the  c  isU  register  and  began 
pounding  the  keys  with  ills  list  and  demand- 
ing that  someone  open  It  :or  him. 

Brown,  standing  behind  the  short  end  ot 
,in  L-shapcd  coiuiter,  drew  a  38-callber 
revolver  from  his  pocket  and  as  he  did  so  the 
man  at  the  register  drew  a  i;un  from  l;ls  pock- 
et and  lired  once,  lelling  Brown,  Brown  got 
oft  two  shots,  police  raid,  but  It  could  not  be 
determined  If  they  hit  anyone. 

.All  the  intruders  fled  at  the  outset  of  the 
gunhre.  police  said,  and  Brown"s  bullets  may 
ha\e  gone  "ut  the  open  door.  Three  others. 
;ill  of  Browns  employes,  were  In  the  store  at 
the  time,  but  were  uninjured. 

Williams  s-ald  Brown's  stsre  was  looted 
during  the  rioting  April  5  by  a  gang  who 
.smashed  all  the  windows  and  stripped  the 
shelves  of  stock  that  had  been  only  partially 
replaced 

Brown  had  oper  ited  the  i-tore  for  about  25 
years,  police  said  He  remained  closed  for 
several  days  after  the  looting,  and  friends 
said  he  was  uncertain  about  resuming  the 
i.iu.siness  at  t.he  site. 

-As  far  as  could  be  determined,  nothing  was 
taken  yesterday  from  the  store,  police  said 

rhe  police  lookout  for  the  gunman  de- 
scribed him  as  a  Negro  about  25  years  old  He 
was  wearing  a  bl.ick  cap.  a  blue  j.icket  and  a 
vellow  shirt  The  lookout  described  hlni  as 
.irmed  -ind  dangerous  and  said  he  may  be 
wounded  It  urged  all  doctors  and  hospitals 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  suspect 

Rowdy    Group    of    Area    "Vouths    .Severfiv 
Be.\t  District  or  Columbia  Policiman 

I  By  Michael  Drosnln  i 
On  Saturday   night.  Marshall  E    Lohr.  37 
a  District  of  Columbia  policeman  attached 
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to  the  canine  squ.id  was  w.i!king  his  police 
dog  iie.ir  his  liome  in  thf  Prince  C'leorpe's 
comnuiiiltv  of   West   Laiiham. 

He  appro  ichert  a  group  ol  teen-.igers  who 
had  tried  t.)  cr:i.sh  a  birt'.iday  party  ;u  his 
block  ,'.nd.  who.  he  .-aid.  were  >;ncuting  ob- 
scenities,   l.o.'ir   told    tlieni    t<i    "t  me   down." 

According  to  Lolir.  the  vouths  retorted, 
■  We  know  you're  a  cop  ioid  we  know  that's 
,1  police  dog." 

lA.hr  .'vtid  he  then  took  the  dog  b.uk  to 
his  house  l^erau.se  he  ' wa-sn't  looking  for  any 
tr.JUble."  and  returned  ti)  tlie  (.Toup  ol  teen- 
agers.   rppe,itlnfr    hl.s    reque.'it. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew,"  said  Lohr,  "I 
was  lying  on  tlie  (xround  :ind  a  neighbor 
told  ine  to  hold  still  Then  tlie  ambulance 
Lame." 

Lolir  was  i  ikon  to  Pnncp  OeorRe's  Gen- 
eral Hospluil  wiiere  he  was  la  -satisfactory 
condition  yesierdav  with  .i  broken  nose,  a 
fractured    Jaw   and    .i   concussion. 

.'According  to  Prince  Cieorge's  police,  he 
was  att.:icked  by  two  of  the  teen-agers  he 
had  told  to  quiet  down  ,i  IG-year-o'.d  and 
,<t  17-year-old  Irom  nearby  Woodlawn  Both 
liave  been  chari:e<l  with  ass.uilt  with  mtont 
to  inaim  .md  have  been  rele.ised  to  their 
pare  n  us 

The  youths  were  .irrested  at  Prince 
Georges  Ho.spital  where  the  16-ye;ir-o;d.  a 
6-footer  who  weitriis  245  pounds,  had  ^'one 
to    get    a    cut    iiand    treated 

Lohr's  wife  Elizabeth,  was  ptandinp  m  the 
hospital  liallway  out-side  an  eniergencv  room 
where   her    hu.sband    lay   tinconsclous. 

Two  youths,  she  said,  were  sitting  a  .short 
distance  away  l.iUf.'hing.  Then  one  looked 
into  the  room  where  Lohr  was  awaiting 
tre.itnient  .md  .s;ud.  "Oh  boy.  he's  really 
hurt  isn't  he  "" 

When  Mrs  Lohr  :dcntified  herself  to  the 
teen-agers  i^he  said  they  answered.  "Were 
going  to  get  your  house  next."  A  few  niiii- 
utes  later  Prince  (>eort;e"s  police  arrived  and 
took  the  youths  into  custody,  acting  on  ni- 
lormation  supplied   by  iicmlibors 

According  to  Sgt  Lohr's  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice superiors  he  was  out  of  uniform  and 
unarmed  when  he  confronted  ;:  croup  r.f  five 
youths  near  his  home  at  5405  76th  ave.  The 
g.'oup.  four  boys  and  one  fjirl,  ranged  in 
.ige  from    15  to   17. 

Lt.  George  Grepgs  of  t'.e  Metropolitan 
police  said  that  the  youths  told  Lohr.  "■you 
wouldn't  be  .so  big  without  ihat  dog.  '  and 
then    called    him   n    '  nltteer-Iover '■ 

Wanting  to  avoid  trouble.  Lohr  according 
to  Greggs.  gave  the  dog  to  his  wife  who  liad 
come  out  to  .^ee  wliat  wius  happening. 

When  he  returned  to  the  t«en-agers. 
Greggs  said  that  one  .if  the  youths  hit  I/jhr 
.ind  icnocked  him  to  the  ground  and  then 
kicked  him  while  he  was  down.  Neighbors 
said   the  eirl  screamed.  "You've  killed  liini."" 

.■\s  the  youths  r  in  back  to  their  car.  neigh- 
bors began  to  converge  on  the  .scene  The 
car.  they  said,  sped  away  into  a  dead  end 
street  and  tlien  cime  back  without  it-s  he-ad- 
".ights  on  toward  Lohr.  who  was  lying  in  the 
intersection  .Several  neighbors  pulled  Lolir 
onto  the  sidewalk  as  the  car  sped  away,  the 
vouths  shouting  ob.scenit:cs  out  of  the 
Windows 

Ix)hr  had  ."lerved  m  the  District  Police  De- 
partment for  14  years  .md  has  lived  in  the 
West  Lanham  neighborliood  for  seven. 
Neighbors  de.scnbe  liim  as  "an  easygoing 
guy  who  doesn  t  bother  anyone." 

One  neighbor.  John  Moye,  5406  76t!i  ave., 
said  that  Lohr  walks  his  police  dog  through 
the  area  everv  night.  "He's  like  our  security 
patrol."  said  Mo'  e 

Prom  his  hospiUil  bed  Lolir  commented  to 
t  reporter.  "I  made  it  through  the  war  and 
got  injured  in  the  pe.tce." 

He  w.as  referring  to  the  fact  he  came 
through  the  Washington  riot  without  a 
scratch  only  to  be  .ittacked  and  beaten  in 
front  of  his  Prince  Georges  home  In  what 
his  wife  describes  as  a  "quiet,  quiet  section 
of  very  nice   f.iniilies" 


Mr.  President  as  we  c.in  .see,  one  docs 
not  have  li  i'es:.)rt  to  b;tck  issues  of  ihc 
papers  tn  find  tlie  evidence  of  the  .<^erious 
presence  o!  crime  in  our  society.  The 
current  press  provides  an  excellent 
chronicle  of  the  violence  whicli  is  becom- 
infr  a  tragic  part  of  .American  life. 

That  this  violence  i.s  increasing  can  be 
seen  in  the  cr;inc  reports  of  the  FBI: 

During  the  [leriod  Irom  lsl60  through  19G6. 
the  number  of  criminal  otfenses  jier  lOD.OOO 
population  incrc:ised  48  percent. 

During  this  same  period,  the  r.itc  ci  criines 
of  violence — thai  is.  murder,  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  and  aggrava'eti  as.sault — went  up 
37  percent. 

Crimes  against  jiropert  y— wliicli  include 
burizlary,  larceny  J50  and  over,  and  iiUt(jnio- 
bile  thelt--went  up  50  percent. 

For  the  lirst  throe  months  of  1967.  crime 
increased  20  percent  over  the  s.uiie  period  in 
1966. 

The  .second  serious  result  ot  the  .LTowth 
of  crime  in  America  is  the  effect  on  the 
lives  of  all  citizens,  ref^ardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  victims  of  crime. 
.Americans  are  having  to  learn  to  live 
with  fear:  Fear  for  their  own  personal 
safety,  and  ii:at  of  [hv.v  families;  Icar 
for  the  security  ot  their  i.'ossessions — 
their  automobilts.  tiie  conients  ot  their 
liomes  and  of  their  jiocketbooLs. 

The  lives  and  liabits  of  our  people  are 
forced  to  be  accommodated  to  this  fear. 
Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  an  cver- 
urowinpc  number  ot  .Americans  ai-e  niak- 
in.ii  precautions  at;ainsl  criminals  a  ijart 
of  their  daily  lives.  They  .'-tay  oil  the 
streets  at  nisht.  They  kee.o  llrcarms  and 
watchdogs  as  jirctection  atiainsl  intrud- 
ers. They  quit  .speaking  to  .stranpers  and 
to  younK  people  in  groups.  They  move  to 
a  new  neifjhborhood.  or  wish  that  they 
could.  They  leave  the  cities  in  droves  for 
tcmix)rary  shelter  because  .--enou.s  nots 
break  out. 

Congress  must  act.  .Steps  mu.st  be- 
taken to  reverse  this  trend.  America  must 
be  made  safe  for  Americans. 

The  bill  before  "as  i.s  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  Its 
purpose  is  to  help  win  the  war  on  crime. 
This  is  a  noble  purpose.  Conuress  cer- 
tainly .shares  tiiat  poal.  But  let  us  be 
sure  that  what  we  pass  is  effective  legis- 
lation toward  this  f;oal  of  law  and  order. 
Let  us  enact  a  law  which  contains  every 
strong,  effective  measure  available  to  us. 
Let  us  enact  a  law  that  contains  nothing 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
quality  of  life  we  are  seeking  to  preserve. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  warning  is  in 
order:  This  bill  by  itself  will  not  make 
our  streets  safe.  In  fact,  it  will  do  little 
in  this  direction  unless  existing  laws  are 
properly  enforced  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  mayors  of  every  city  in  Amer- 
ica need  to  stand  firm  and  aggressively 
enforce  the  law:  the  sheriffs  of  every 
county  need  to  pursue  criminals  vigor- 
ously and  see  that  they  are  apprehended; 
every  prosecuting  attorney  must  act  to 
see  that  indictments  are  followed  by  ef- 
fective prosecutions;  every  Governor 
needs  to  give  his  strong  support  to  local 
law  enforcement  officials,  needs  to  sup- 
ply the  needed  leadership  in  the  war  on 
crime.  Those  in  the  judicial  branch 
must  temper  their  concern  for  the  ac- 
cused with  a  proper  concern  for  the  vic- 
tims and  for  society. 


Everyone  concerned  with  public  safety 
and  iJUblic  order  must  work  to  restore 
respect  for  the  law.  For  those  who  do 
not  and  will  net  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  the  threat  of  swift  punishment 
commensurate  with  their  deeds  .should 
be  made  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  crimi- 
nal actu'ity. 

The  bill  before  ihr  .'^enate  contains 
four  titles: 

Title  I — Federal  aid  to  .^tate  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies; 

Title  II — Congressional  action  to  ic- 
.store  time-tested  procedures  m  criminal 
law : 

Title  III— Provision  for  court  ordered 
electronic  surveillance : 

Title  IV — Regulation  ot  interstate 
transportation  and  sale  of  lireaims. 

'I'he.se  titles  contain  much  tiiat  is  tjood, 
that  IS  needed,  and  that  will  be  cftective. 
However,  in  many  respects  this  bill  would 
be  strengtlicned  bv  adding  provisions 
wiilch  are  not  included.  In  .some  cases, 
the  bill  would  lie  made  more  effective  by 
eliminating  certain  pi-ovisions. 

Mr  President,  my  basic  views  on  title 
I  are  expressed  in  the  report  in  which  my 
distini-iui.shed  colleagues.  Senatcr  Dirk- 
sen,  Senator  Hrl"sk.-\.  Senator  Scott,  and 
my.^elf  jjresented  (jur  combined  individ- 
ual views  on  three  titlts.  Ltt  me  quote 
from  the  report  be'-'innmg  on  page  226: 

.-Mlliough  we  are  in  substantial  at^reement 
With  many  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I  wiilc-h 
.lUllior.ze  feder.il  assistance  to  state  ,ind 
local  I:iw  enforcement  agencies,  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  tlie  title  as  reported  from  the 
lommiitee.  V.'e  oticred  three  major  amend- 
iiieius  to  i!ie  measure  m  lull  committee 
•.M..  v.'-ie     n:!riA\.y     deleaK'd       I'l.e     Urs'. 

ameiKlinent  included  the  so-caWed  block 
prantii  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the 
House-ijassed  bill.  The  second  amendment 
would  reinstate  tiic  provisions  of  the  Senate 
subcomiiiiltce-approved  bill  in  which  the 
Law  Enlorcemcm  .•\si,istance  Administration 
would  be  independent  oi  the  control  of  tiie 
.Attorney  General.  Finally,  we  attempted  to 
remove  the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
wiilch  provide  for  federal  supplen.eiits  :•) 
policemen"s  .salaries. 

We  will  (,t!er  these  I'mendinenis  ;or  con- 
slderanon  by  l!ie  .Senate 

The  overriding  deiicn  iiey  'l  i  he  cljIii- 
mitlee  '.jiU  is  the  failure  to  retain  the  .so- 
called  block  fjrant  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  We  offered  amendments  to  rein- 
state the  block  grant  features  in  the  lull 
committee,  but  they  were  deleatfid  by  a 
one-vote  margin.  We  will  offer  them  aL'aln 
on   the  floor  of   the   Senate. 

It  is  the  jjurpose  of  these  ainciidments  to 
insure  that  .'eueiai  as.sislaiice  to  slate  and 
local  law  eiilorcement  does  not  bring  with 
it  federal  (iominalion  and  control  nor  pro- 
\ide  tiie  machinery  or  potential  for  the 
fstiiblishment  of  a  federal  police  lorce. 
FraiiKiy,  we  fear  tliat  S,  917.  without  sucli 
provisions,  could  well  become  tlie  vehicle 
i  jr  tlie  imposition  of  federal  guidelines,  re- 
sirictioiis  and  cvenlua!  domination. 

Our  block  grant  amendmenl.s  would  re- 
vise ParUs  B  and  C  of  Title  I.  to  adopt,  with 
some  changes,  the  provisions  of  Titles  II  and 
III  of  the  bill  as  it  wa^  pai-.'^ed  by  tlie  House 
of  Representaljves.  Tlie  amejulnients  provide 
liiat  federal  financial  ;..---islaMce  io  state  and 
local  l.iw  enforcement  be  channeled  through 
"slate  i)lannuig  agencies"  created  or  desig- 
nated by  the  several  st.atcs  These  moiieys 
would  be  allocated  by  the  state  aut.hority  to 
stale  and  local  enlorcemenl  activities  pur- 
suant to  comprehensive  plans  which  must  be 
approved  annuahy  by  the  Jederal  Law  En- 
forcement .'Administration .  Each  slate  agency 
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would  determine  us  >wn  priorities  for  ex- 
peudUitres  consL*tent  with  its  comprehensive 
plan 

Mr  Prpsident.  the  block  «:iant  coiici-pt 
IS  completely  consistent  with  tlie  princi- 
ples i>f  our  Federal  Republic,  it  is  very 
neces^-aiT  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  work- 
able Kederal-State  partnership  to  figlit 
crime  and  to  restore  domestic  tranquility 
to  this  Nation.  We  do  not  need  bureau- 
crats 111  Washington  telling  local  law- 
enforcement  official.s  '.vhat  type  of  pro- 
i.;rams  are  needed  to  enforce  better  local 
laws  One  of  the  purposes  of  title  I  i-s 
to  "encourage  States  and  units  of  i<en- 
eral  local  government  to  prepare  and 
adopt  comprehensive  plans  based  up:>n 
their  evaluation  of  Stale  and  local  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  ' 

I  oelieve  this  purpose  could  best  be  ac- 
compli ^hed  if  the  grants  were  made  to 
the  State  planning  agencies  m  order  to 
insure  a  coordinated  effort  in  each  State 
On  [)aKe  228  of  the  report,  we  stated 

The  >t.tos  .ire  rnidv  '  )  .i&sutne  iheir  re- 
ponslbUittes  for  action  In  1966  when  limited 
:eiler»l  iunds  were  mierea  to  the  states  to 
osbibUsb-pliiiinlnit  I'ornmlsslons  tu  <.  Dinbat 
■  nine  16  >t  ites  e<iahll.*hed  these  cuiiinil.*- 
sions  .ind  right  others  luwe  h:icl  .lupllca- 
tlons  pendlni?  with  the  Justice  Departnieiu 
;or  '. -iryinkt  lengths  *)t  nme  OurtnK  the  same 
IH  month  period  the  Jii.sf  e  Department  with 
the  active  cooperattoi;  ^.i  ii.itlonal  urKaiilza- 
Tlons  representlnia:  cities  uiid  counties,  only 
luan.iced  lo  upprove  .i  lutnl  ot  It  icr;ints  to 
both  Lltlri-  .ind  counties  plu.s  elKht  Rruiiits 
tor  rhe  District  of  Columbia,  out  of  n  potell- 
il.il  of  iivcr  18.000  cities  and  :j.iJ0O  coi'.nilas 
The  published  Justice  Department  f.»cu  shuw 
that  the  jtates  njore  than  other  J  irisdlctlons 
ire  .uisunim^  their  tesponilbllittes  In  all. 
more  th.m  one-half  ot  the  stites  have  .il- 
re.idv  received  .state  planiiins  ijnint*  .Several 
more  h;ne  .ippllcatlons  pending 

Within  the  last  month.  47  Oovernors  meet- 
ins  in  Washington  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  Congress  push  forward  with 
these  hills,  but  with  clue  regard  (or  required 
.statewide  planning  .ind  project  ivHjrdinauon. 
including  provisions  for  lixal  oflicials  to  par- 
Mcipate  with  the  state  offlclaLs  in  the  devel- 
opment of  these  programs  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General  recently 
passed  .i  res-olutlon  in  suppon  Lif  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act  as 
.imended  and  p^issed  by  the  House.  The 
vmanimfius  Judgment  "f  these  state  orticials 
plus  a  substantial  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  I?  that  If 
creative  federalism  is  to  become  workable 
federalism  then  it  must  move  away  from 
direct  project  grants  to  local  governments 
that  would  bypass  state  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  related  to  the  solution  of 
the  same  problem  Seldom  does  the  solution 
i>f  a  problem  involve  only  one  functional 
,irea:  in  most  cases  other  functional  elements 
ire  directly  related. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  me  is  the 
present  provision  establishint;  the  three- 
tuau  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration under  the  general  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
the  administration  as  an  autonomous 
uiut  so  that  the  assistance  program 
would  be  adnunistered  impartially  and 
free  trom  political  pressure  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  title  I  be  amended  to 
include  the  language  which  appeared  in 
the  subcommittee  bill  which  provided r 

In  the  exerci.-*e  of  its  functions,  powers.  ;ind 
duties  the  Adnunistration  shall  be  Independ- 
ent of  the  Attorney  General  and  other  offices 
and  ofHcers  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Wo  hear  a  lot  of  talk  ab  lut  not  want- 
InK  a  national  i>oltce  force,  but  now  Is  the 
time  tj  levlslale  in  a  way  tj  prevent  the 
!ie«'d  for  an  i vrr-expandmt;  Department 
of  Justice  The  LaA  Kiiforcemenl  AssLst- 
ance  AdmiiiiStiation  snnuld  b*  madf  in- 
dependent of  fhie  direct  .-ui)eryision  of 
the  Attorney  General 

Mr  President,  there  Is  one  more  major 
area  of  concern  in  title  I  which  I  wish 
to  discuss  I  am  disturbed  about  the 
ominous  po.ssibil.tie,s  tnlie-ri. nt  In  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  supplement  the  sal- 
aries of  State  law-enforcement  officers 
I  wish  to  read  a.:ain  from  the  individual 
views  on  page  210  of  the  report; 

The  .^dminlRtrutlon's  ■.Tlglnul  proposal  to 
I' ingress   in   earlv    lit67  '.ont  lined   .i    reafura 

•  liowing  up  to  one-third  of  c.ich  federal 
kraiit  to  »>♦•  utilized  for  compensation  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  In  the  heurin.;  rec- 
ord .if  both  the  H-.iiae  and  equate  Judlci.irv 
Ciinimittre-s   ihl^  pn^UHiiMi  proved  to  he  tiuite 

•ontrf).ersljl  Whr-ti  the  House  Ci'iiimlttee 
repiirtrd  tlie  bill,  the  provision  lor  f.alary  f-up- 
;if:rt  WHS  deli'ted  Commenting  on  this  action, 
the  committee  report  on  page  fl  Rt.it4>d 

The  committee  delete<l  .ill  .iulhf>rny  to 
ua>e  gr.iiit  funds  .iuthorl/.e<l  by  the  bill  for 
the  pur(>ose  fif  direct  compcn.satioii  to  |)ol!ce 
ati-l  '^thcr  1  iw  enforcement  personnel  other 
'han  lor  training  programs  or  for  the  per- 
formance of  Innovative  functlon.i  D.-letlon 
fif  authority  to  use  Federal  fiiiuls  for  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  i^ompensntlon 
underscores  tiie  committee  s_  concern  that 
responsibility  for  law  tnforcement  not  be 
shifted  trom  State  .nd  local  government 
level  It  Is  jiiiticipated  that  Iix;al  governments, 
.•.s  the  cofct  for  reiioarch.  innovative  services 
trainirg.  and  new  efpiipment  developments 
are  shared  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
•he  progririis  authorlze<l  in  the  bill  will 
lie  able  to  <levote  more  oi  their  local  re- 
sources to  the  solution  of  personnel  com- 
perisation  problems  The  committee  rec- 
'jgm/es  that  adequate  <  ompensation  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  us  one  of  the  most 
vexing  problems  in  the  light  against  crime" 
We  wholeheartediv  subscribe  to  the  House 
committees  view  ITiere  is  indeed  .i  grave 
concern  th.it  responsibility  tor  law  en- 
forcement not  be  shifted  from  the  state 
and   local   levelfi 

The  Senate  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee 

dso  deleted  a  similar  provision  by  an  over- 
whelming ••  ut<>.  but  subsequently  a  some- 
what modified  salary  provision  was  reln- 
stited  In  niotunetl  form,  up  to  one-third  of 
each  grant  could  be  made  available  to  pay 
.  ne-htilf  the  cost  of  >ahiry  increases  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  Even  with  this  modl- 
hcntlon.  we  mu.st  strongly  oppose  the  provi- 
Mon  This  Is  not  taecavise  we  are  liidltTerent 
'■>  the  low  pay  of  the  nations  law  enforce- 
ment 1  ttlcers  It  Is  because  we  fear  that  he 
who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune"  and  'hat 
dependence  upon  the  federal  government  for 
•ahines  could  be  an  easy  street  to  federal 
clominatlon   and   control. 

Mr  President,  vvc  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned because  in  some  areas  of  our 
country  law  officers  are  not  adequately 
compensated  for  their  dedicated  service. 
but  we  also  know  that  the  other  '--rants 
provided  by  this  bill  will  brina  relief  to 
the  heavy  demands  on  municipal  and 
county  revenue,  thus  freeing  some  local 
funds  for  salary  increases.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize my  opposition  to  this  provision 
enough;  I  certainly  hope  that  it  will  be 
deleted 

Mr  President,  title  II  of  S  917  is  leais- 
lation  which  has  been  needed  for  .some 
time  It  would  restore  the  test  for  ad- 
missibility of  confessions  in  criminal 
cases  to  that  time-tested  and  well-found- 


ed standard  of  voluntariness  It  would 
exclude  from  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  the  question  of  voluntariness  of  a 
confession  when  this  asj^ect  of  the  ca.se 
has  already  been  settled  i>\v  the  highest 
appellate  court  in  the  State  This  provi- 
sion would  .set  aside  thf  inflexible  and 
technical  rules  established  m  the  Mal- 
lory — MnUoru  v  US.  :<.t4  US  449- 
Escobedo — Escohedo  v.  lllinms.  378  U.S. 
478 — and  Miranda — Miranda  v  Arizona. 
L<84  US  436 — decisions  I  addre.s.sed  my- 
.self  to  this  problem  in  my  repon  to  my 
constituents  on  April  1  of  this  year  In 
that  report  I  said- 

I  tRBINC    THE    COVRT 

More  and  more  citizens  are  asking  wli..t 
can  be  done  to  curb  the  Supreme  Court  With 
every  succeeding  "decision  Monday  "  the 
Court  relentlessly  slashes  away  at  questlo'is 
ot  national  policy — fiue^tlons  that  lught  •■! 
be  decided  by  political  machinery.  The  Court 
has  made  Itself  a  nine-man  legislature  re- 
sjxjiisible  to  no  one 

As  e.irly  as  1803.  the  Supreme  Court  estab- 
lished Its  authority  to  declare  an  act  of  Cnn- 
gress  unconstitutional:  since  then,  the  Court 
lias  reasserted  this  right  at  least  80  times 
Congress  has  never  seriously  challenged  the 
Court   in  any  of  these  issues 

The  Supreme  Court  has  a  duty  to  declare 
.1  1,4W  uncimstltutlonal.  if  ijie  l.iw  actualh 
conflicts  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution However,  the  controlling  factor  *.:i 
interprettne  the  Constitution  should  be  lh» 
Historical  intent  of  the  Fr.imers.  insofar  .ti 
that  intent  may  be  discovered  Tlie  body  m: 
iUstorlcal  documents  is  adequ.ite  to  set  forth 
the  intent  of  the  Framers.  both  as  to  the 
Constitution  and  as  to  Us  .Amendments-  if 
the  Supreme  Court  wished  to  discover  that 
intent 

But  It  appears  that  the  Supreme  Court  1- 
not  interested  in  discovering  what  the  Con- 
stitution meant  to  those  who  wrote  it.  The 
theory  of  the  .si>-called  "living  Constitution" 
holds  that  nevn-  f.icts  and  new  situations  can 
change  the  meaning  ol  old  words  Nothing  i 
more  absurd  The  Constitution  means  today 
exactly  what  it  meant  In  1787  when  it  was 
wntte.'i    or    it   means  nothing  at   all 

As  the  Supreme  Court  renders  decision 
after  decision  that  remakes  .America  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  are  more  sigiufi- 
rant.  when  he  said:  "There  is  no  danger  I 
.ipprehend  so  much  .is  the  consolidation  <  : 
our  government  by  the  noiseless,  and  there- 
fore unalarmlng.  instrumentality  of  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

The  only  power  Congress  has  chosen  t-i 
exert  over  the  Court  Is  the  power  of  confirm- 
ing new  Justices,  and  that  power  has  been 
exercised  in  the  affirmative  The  power  ■:■: 
impeachment  has  been  seldom  used:  wirhlii 
the  overall  Federal  <-ourt  svstem.  only  four 
judges  have  been  impeached — and  none 
from  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Constitution  provides  another  avenue 
of  relief,  which  Congress  could  Uike  by  sim- 
ple legislation.  Article  III.  Section  2  sets  up 
the  authority  for  Congress  to  limit  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court  in  any  field  Congress 
wishes.  In  effect.  Congress  could  easily  ?  iv 
to  the  Court:  Thou  shalt  not  adjudicate  i". 
the   fields  we  have  designated 

Mr  President,  the  decisions  of  tl^.e 
Supreme  Court  have  been  criticized  ex- 
tensively in  the  past  few  years  Many  of 
these  attacks  have  come  from  member- 
of  the  Court  themselves.  Justice  Hu£_) 
Black  recently  said: 

I  deeply  fear  for  our  constitution:)!  systeir. 
of  government  when  llfe-.ippo:nted  nidge.s 
ran  strike  down  a  law  passed  by  Coneress  or 
a  State  legislature  with  no  more  Justification 
than  that  the  judges  believe  the  law  is  "un- 
reasonable " 


I 


I 


In  a  1966  di.ssent.  Justice  Byron  White 
said: 

The  Court  has  not  discovered  or  fovmd  the 
l.iw  in  making  tiKtay's  decision   .  what  It 

has    done    is    to    make    new    law    and    new 
policy   .   . 

Justice  John  Harlan  has  described  re- 
cent decisions  as  '  nothill^'  less  than  an 
exercise  of  the  amending  power  by  this 
Court." 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  article  in 
the  July  1967  edition  of  Readers  Digest 
which  discus.sed  'he  prowing  concern  of 
tiie  .American  i>eople  about  the  liberal 
trend  uf  the  Supreme  Court.  The  writer 
beuan  the  story  by  sayinp: 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  Americ.m  people 
r.ite  the  Supreme  Court's  performance  as 
"only  fair"  or  "poor"  according  to  a  recent 
Louis  Harris  oplnl.-n  jioU 

The  article  went  on  to  note  the  power 
of  Conme.ss  lo  leuulale  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  liu'  Courf 

.Article  III  (■ni[)ower.s  (Cngrei-s  to  make 
exceptions  and  reciilatU)i..s"  to  the  Court's 
appellate  Jurisdiction.  Thus  the  Constitution 
ixpllcitiy  makes  our  elected  legislators  the 
.supreme  judges — by  simple  inajiTlty  vote — 
of  what  tvpe.s  of  cases  the  Court  may  decide. 
Siys  Herbert  We-hsler.  Columbia  Law  School 
profe.ssor  and  director  of  the  American  Law 
Institute.  "The  plan  of  the  Constitution  was 
quite  simply  that  Congress  would  decide  from 
time  to  time  how  l  ir  the  federal  judicial 
.nstltunon  should  be  used  Congress  lias  the 
power,  by  enactment  of  a  statute,  to  strike 
.-  what  It  deems  judicial  excess." 

Thus  the  Judges  are  not  the  sole  arbiters 
.1  the  Constitution.  The  framers  ol  the  Con- 
-•-itutlon  laid  on  C(  ngress  ;i  duty  to  define 
•:ie  rights  it  provided,  and  to  act  as  a  counier- 
V  eight  to  the  Court. 

The  article  concluded  by  slating : 
The  four.duig  ::ithers  nan.cd  Congress  as 
tiie  reieree  to  guard  the  bounds  beyond  which 
the  Ju'^tices  .should  not  go.  The  time  lias 
cjme  lor  our  elected  representatives  to  blow 
•  le  whistle 

TWe  time  iias  come  for  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  "blow  the  whistle.  " 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Is  the 
.'Supreme  Court  Really  Supreme?"  be 
irmied  in  the  Recoro. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(ib.ieclion.  it  is  so  ordered, 
■See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  title  II  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
to  be  liresented  lo  the  90th  Congress. 
If  we  are  to  I'.avp  respect  for  law  and 
fi-der  and  if  our  people  are  going  to  re- 
gain their  confidence  in  our  process  of 
uistice.  then  we  need  to  change  the  in- 
flexible and  technical  rules  established 
bv  the  Miranda  decision.  This  and  other 
decisions  of  tlie  Court  have  eroded  the 
citizen's  respect  for  law  and  have  dimin- 
ished the  criminal's  fear  of  punishment. 
Both  the  courts  and  the  correctiorial 
process  are  weakened  when  technicalities 
jirevent  the  conviction  of  admitted  crim- 
inals. 

Mr  President,  no  one  wants  to  see  an 
innocent  person  convicted  and  no  one 
wants  to  see  a  man  beaten  in  order  to 
obtain  a  confession,  but  these  principles 
do  not  justify  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Miranda  case.  The 
constitutional  requirement  of  "due  proc- 


ess" does  not  require  that  any  confe.ssion 
IS  inadmissible  which  was  not  obtained 
by  conforming  to  the  Court's  hiuhly  t.-ch- 
nical  requirements.  Society  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter  as  well;  and  society 
ha-s  a  very  deep  interest  in  a  procedure 
which  will  arbitrarily  free  an  admitted 
rapist  to  further  prey  on  innocent  vic- 
tims. This  has  been  the  case  where  the 
State  has  not  carried  an  unrealistic  bur- 
den placed  upon  it  by  a  5-to-4  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  far  removed  from 
the  real  question  of  voluntariness. 

The  ill  eflects  of  the  Miranda  rule  can 
be  fully  understood  only  by  studying  its 
unfortunate  influence  on  the  lower 
courts.  I  wLsh  to  read  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Greenville  Piedmont. 
April  22.  1968,  Greenville.  S.C.  This  edi- 
torial points  out  the  absurd  travesties  of 
lu^tice  resulting  from  this  deci.sion  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  editorial  is  entilU  d 
"The  Law  Is  a  A.ss." 

According  to  the  Tenth  Dl>ir:rt  Court  of 
.Aiipeals,  It  IS  iK.t  enoiiLili  :  ir  jiolice  to  ad- 
\isc  suspects  of  their  ritiht  to  an  attorney. 
Ihe  case  under  consider:ilion  involved 
tiiree  persons  arrested  in  Kansas  on  a  ch.irge 
111  [lassini:  a  c.nmterleii  i-2()  Ijill.  Arresting 
office.-s  dutilully  informed  the  iliree  of  their 
right  to  an  attorney 

But  the  appeals  court  liirew  out  the  state- 
ments ■  :ie  trio  then  made,  on  the  u'-ounds 
•hat  their  constitutional  richts  were  nor 
sufficiently  guarded  I  hey  liad  made  no 
.-peciUc  denial  that  tiiev  vv:in;ea  an  attornev. 
The  court  pointed  ont. 

The  federal  district  allorney  lor  Colorado, 
whcsp  I  flioe  prosecuted  the  c:tse.  is  sending 
(UK  the  word  that  law  enforcement  officers 
had  better  wring  a  clear  "yes"  or  "no"  from 
suspects  hereilter  en  the  m.itter  of  consult- 
.ng  an  attorney 

That  doesn't  s  jIvp  tiie  n-al  problem,  h'v.v- 
fver  How  will  the  polc.e  i  iTsuade  the  sus- 
!)?ct  to  s.iv  ave  or  :i  iv.  .".hen  he  kno^^'s 
si'eii'e  will  wreck  the  while  c.ise'' 


Mr.  President.  I  mi'^ht  po.^e  another 
question.  Wliat  it  thi  ijjliceman  do^s 
manage  to  get  a  utlinite  waiver  Irom  the 
defendant?  What  w.nild  ijrevent  ihc 
Supreme  Court  from  say.nu  tliai  \hc 
waiver  was  coerced?  Would  there  ue  any 
way  lo  knovv  that  tlie  Court  would  not 
.say  that  the  defendant  iiad  waived  lii.s 
waiver?  This  is  an  intolerable  s:tualion 
which  should  be  corrcciod  and  it  should 
be  corrected  now  by  th^':  Congress.  I  bo- 
heve  the  State  courts  can  properly  insur(> 
the  defendant  a  fa'r  inal  un  tiie  ques- 
tion of  voluntariness  of  a  confe.ssion  in 
line  with  the  procedures  set  out  in  section 
701  of  title  II. 

I  believe  some  of  the  comments  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mi;tee  on  Criminal  Law  and  Pro'^edures 
need  to  be  repeated.  I  am  rcadintr  from 
the  Record  of  May  1  bettinning  at  pat:e 
S4751: 

I  wish  to  say  witli  respect  t  >  this  bill,  and 
these  vital  issues  that  we  who  are  poing  to 
cast  our  votes  on.  are  going  to  aline  our- 
selves, either  wnttingly  or  imwittingly.  cither 
deliberately  or  unthouEhtfully.  on  one  side 
or  the  other — enforce  the  law,  convict  and 
punish  the  guilty,  or  support  and  sustain 
and  perpetuate  rule*,  so-called,  that  are  not 
in  the  Constitution,  that  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  would  destroy  our  society: 
who  would  rape  the  innocent  womanhood  of 
our  country:  who  would  murder  the  innocent 
citizen  of  our  community:  and  who  would 
rob  and  pillage  and  plunder.  We  are  going  to 
get  on  one  side  or  the  other. 


Prior  to  the  Miranda  majority  opinion  the 
Court  had  consistently  held,  as  so  clearly 
demonstr.it<'d  by  Mr.  Justice  White  m  his 
dissent,  that  "It  is  not  e.ssenlrd  to  the  ad- 
missibility to  of  a  confession  that  It  should 
.  puear  that  the  person  was  warned  that  what 
lie  said  would  be  used  against  him.  but  on 
tiie  contrary.  U  the  confession  was  volunt.irv, 
it  Is  suthcient  thniicli  It  iijipe.irs  tint  he  vv.is 
not  so  warned" 

1  would  now  like  to  di.scu.ss  the  need 
lor  the  pnx-edures  called  for  in  title  III 
of  S  917.  We  have  tolerated  for  too  long 
the  existence  of  organized  crime  and  its 
jireyint!  on  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
anci  have  jiermitted  meftective  entorce- 
iiient  of  the  fXistiiiL'  laws  designed  to 
combat  organized  crime  On  page  225  ot 
the  report,  which  riiscu.sses  the  minority 
contributions  t')  tliis  bill,  we  read: 

The  electronic  surveiU.mce  title  will  ;>ro- 
Mde  .<:\  essential  tool  tn  law  enforcement  oi- 
r.ci.ils  111  waging  .tll-out  war  :ig.un.st  orga- 
i:;/ed  crime.  Yet.  the  right  of  [jrivacy  ol  our 
citi/.ens  will  be  carelully  safeguarded  bv  a 
scrupulous  system  of  Impartl.il  court  author- 
r/ed  supervision.  Such  court  supervision  will 
monitor  and  control  use  of  lhe.se  technlque.s 
by  l.iw  enforcement  oliicials,  A  broad  Jirohibi- 
tion  IS  imposed  on  private  u.sc  of  electronic 
surveillance.  i):irticul.irly  in  domestic  rela- 
tions and  Industrial  espion:ige  sltiMllons. 

Special  emphasis  on  organized  irime  vva.s 
e.s.sential  becanse  ot  the  tr.itric  lack  ol  i)rofi- 
ress  made  m  recent  vers  m  brineme  the 
kingpins  of  ori».ini;'e<l  i  rune  l)e!orp  the  bar 
of  1'i^tlce 

Tliose  v\ho  are  oijjKised  t  i  tlie  d  .-ciim- 
iiiate  use  (il  electronic  .surveillance  al- 
vvavs  interi)rise  the  old  .scare  argument 
that  this  type  of  law  will  allow  wide- 
.-oread  monilorinn  <.:  lu-ivate  ronversa- 
tions.  Tills  point  i,-  very  ajiprnpnaU'ly 
discu.s.scd  in  the  committee  rcijort  on 
Ijacc-  72: 

In  ins  testimony  before  the  subcominiitee. 
District  Attornp"  Frank  Hogan  rele-red  to  a 
^ludv   conducted   bv   the   New   York   Legisla- 
ture Which      .   .  shows  that  the  danger  that 
law    eniorcemcnt   oilicials   m  ly    listen    m   on 
co-iversations  t'.at  do  nor  concern  some  crim- 
inal enterprise  is  exceedingly  rem.oie   .^ccord- 
inj  to   Mr.   Hogan.   starting   in    lf>.i5   a   joint 
leKislativo    committee    conducted    a     .5-year 
study   m    the    Slite   ol    New   York    inquiring 
particularly  into  jxjsslble  abuses  by  1-iw  en- 
forcement   "t^cers     In    Its    report    the    com- 
mittee   explicitly    declared    that    no    abu.ses 
whatever  bv  any  district  attorney  had  been 
found  In  the  u^e  of  the  wiretappme  privilege, 
tjulte   The   contrary   is   true.   The   lommitiee 
concluded  that  the  system  of  legalized  tele- 
phonic interception  had  worked  well  In  New 
York  for  over  20  vears.  tha'   i!    n.id  jjopular 
..pproval.  and  that  i;  enuived  the  o'.erwhelm- 
ing  support  ol  New  York's  highest  State  oth- 
cer   executive,  kgi-slaiive.  and  Judicial.  There 
'.va.s  unanimous  agreement  that  '.iw  enforce- 
ment in  New  York  had  used  this  inve<;tig.i- 
tive  weapon   f.tirly.   sparingly,  and  with   the 
most  selective  discrimination.   L.iw  enforce- 
ment officers  s:mply  have  tcxi  much  to  do  to 
be    listening    m    on    conversations    of     law- 
abiding    citizc:is.    Available    manpower    just 
does    not    permit    such    abuse.    It   is    idle    to 
-I intend  c  licrwise. 


Ilie  argument  for  the  provisions  of 
;;tie  III  is  succinctly  stated  in  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Evening  Star  of  April  30.  1968. 
Contrary  to  the  views  of  other  papers 
and  those  who  oppo.se  jjolice  use  of  this 
effective  tool,  the  editor  stated  it  in  a 
very  clear-cut  way : 

We  think  'he  sections  dealine  with  the  use 
of  wiretaps  and  electronic  listenine  devices 
should    i-.Iso    beconie    law     It    simply    is    not 
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true  u>  say  or  to  suggest  that  these  provisions 
would  authorize  tfie  police  tu  eavesdrop,  for 
exanipie.  on  bedroom  conversations  between 
husbctnd  and  wife  This  is  atjaolute  nonse.ise 
and  the  senators  surely  must  know  it  What 
is  authorized  is  the  use  of  these  deuces  In 
the  investigation  of  a  few  specified  major 
Crimea,  murder,  extortion,  bribery,  ripe  and 
robbery  bem^  among  them  InaUJlIatlon  of  a 
wiretap  or  a  bug  would  have  to  be  aut.iorlzed 
and  super'-Lsed  by  a  court  and  could  be  used 
only   lor  a  limited  period  of  time 

If  these  devices  are  being  used  and  are 
essential  in  national  security  cases  .ind  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  siy  they 
are.  why  should  they  not  be  used,  sub.ect  to 
safeguards,  in  the  case  of  .ither  serious 
crime.s  ' 

Mr  Pres-dent,  whTTe  I  wholehen:  tcdly 
agree  w,th  the  broad  outline  of  tlt'e  III, 
r  f^vjr  an  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
distinction  in  the  kinds  of  cases  in  <Ahich 
electronic  surveillance  may  be  u.'^.d  and 
I  will  support  an  amendment  which  will 
eliminate  from  th:s  title  the  provisions 
which  now  sot  Federal  standaids  for 
State  law  enfiircemnt 

Title  IV  prohibits  interstate  mail-order 
sale  of  all  fliearms  other  than  rifles  and 
shotcuni?  It  prohibits  all  sales  of  hand- 
guns to  purchasers  under  21  and  to  non- 
residents of  the  State  It  requires  all  eun 
dealers  to  be  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  keep  records  of  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  their 
stock. 

The  tempo  of  the  demands  for  some 
type  of  ^un  legis'.atlon  has  been  increas- 
ing this  year  Risma  crime  rates  have  led 
to  more  heated  argument  about  the  need 
for  sun  control  by  the  authorities.  State 
or  Federal  The  debate  today  is  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
assistance  lor  State  laws  on  the  subject, 
or  set  up  substantive  legislation  of  its 
owy 

I  believe,  as  I  have  indicateu  many 
times  in  the  past,  that  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  prevent  people  from  buying 
and  owning;  firearms.  The  second 
amendm.en.-  to  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  rieht  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  shall  not  be  infringed  "  These 
prohibitions  are  directed  against  the  Na- 
tional Government,  but  not  against  tlie 
States  The  people  of  each  State,  there- 
fore, can  ret,'ulate  the  sale  of  firearnis 
without  running  afoul  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 

Most  of  the  States  have  laws  designed 
to  prevent  firearms  from  being  sold  to 
juveniles,  iti.sane  persons,  and  people 
with  cr:minal  records  The  State  laws 
vary  in  strictness  and  enforcement,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  State.  The 
Now  York  law.  for  instance,  requires  that 
a  ;)'•;  Miri  apply  for  and  be  granted  a  per- 
mit turn  the  State  as  a  prerequisite  to 
purchasing  or  possessing  a  handgun  In 
most  States,  however,  control  over  gun 
.sales  is  exercised  by  licensing  the  mer- 
chants who  sell  firearms,  and  by  requir- 
ing the  sellers  to  adhere  to  the  law  in 
order  to  keep  their  licenses. 

In  recent  years.  State  laws  govei-ning 
the  Siile  of  firearms  have  been  increas- 
ingly circumvented  by  mail-order  sales  of 
weapons  Dealers  in  weapons  located  out- 
side State  boundaries  often  do  not  com- 
ply with  State  laws  restricting  sates. 
Guns  have  bet'n  sold  through  the  mail  to 
children,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and 


people  with  long  cr.miii.i;  records  Some 
irresponsible  mail-order  merchants  sell 
with  impunity  to  anyone  who  has  the 
price,  since  they  do  not  have  to  obtain 
a  license  in  the  State  where  the  purcha-ser 
lives,  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  gun 
is  shipped 

The  problem  is  easily  solved  without 
overstepping  the  safeguards  of  the  sec- 
ond amendment  Congre.ss  has  the  power 
to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  There- 
fore. Congress  can  make  it  unlawful  to 
ship  firearms  in  interstate  commerce  un- 
less the  sale  is  consistent  with  the  law  of 
the  State  to  which  the  weapon  is  shipped. 
Congress  should  require  the  gun  seller 
to  obtain  from  the  would-be  purchaser  a 
sworn  statement  that  the  buyer  is  not 
prevented  by  the  law  of  his  home  State 
from  purchasing  the  weapon  This 
should  be  coupled  with  a  requirement 
that  the  seller,  prior  to  shipping  the 
weapon,  send  a  copy  of  the  sworn  state- 
ment by  registered  mall  to  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  area  in  which 
the  would-be  purchaser  lives  Failure  to 
comply  would  be  a  Federal  criminal 
otTense 

Legislation  of  this  type  would  protect 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  without  working  an  undue 
hardship  on  seller  or  buyer  In  most 
States,  the  people  feel  strongly  that  law- 
abiding,  sane  adults  should  be  permitted 
to  own  tireanr.s  If  the  National  Govern- 
ment prohibited  the  '^ale  of  fireanns, 
law-abiding  citizens  would  not  obtain 
firearms,  but  lawbreakers  would.  Crimi- 
nals do  not  hesitate  to  obtain  tirearms 
illegally  Moreo\er.  they  would  know  that 
a  gun  would  provide  them  with  a  bigger 
advantage  over  a  citizenry  disarmed  by 
law 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  to 
support  the  laws  which  the  people  of 
each  State  have  passed  according  to  their 
varying  requirements 

I  believe  title  IV  should  be  amended  to 
incorporate  this  approach,  rather  than 
["illowing  the  overly  re^fictive  provisions 
which  it  now  contains.  I  shall  cosponsor 
\m  ncimeru  No  708  to  be  propcsed  by 
the  disl'muished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Senator  Hru.-'k.T 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield ' 

\lr  TKl'RMDND  I  vield 
Mr  McCLELLAN  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  able  address 
with  respect  to  the  pending  measure.  I 
want  to  thank  him.  too.  publicly  and  for 
the  record  for  the  valuable  assistance 
that  he  gave  and  his  labors  on  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  the  processing  of  this  leg- 
islation. Without  the  able  assistance  of 
the  able  Senator  and  others  of  our  col- 
leagues who  serve  with  us  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  without  their  dedication  and 
determination  to  tr\-  to  do  something 
about  lawlessness  in  this  countiy.  there 
v".  ould  be  no  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senat* 
today. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  as  I  am  sure 
he  well  knows,  that  this  bill  Is  not  per- 
fect There  are  provisions  m  it  that  I 
would  change  or  modify  if  I  were  per- 
mitted just  to  write  a   bill  as  I  would 


like  to  have  it  I  am  .sure  that  would  be 
true  of  the  distmgui.shed  .'Senator  from 
South  Carolma  But  what  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  is  bringing  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  not  just  a  bill  that  make>  .i 
gesture  towards  strengthening  law  v,.- 
forcement.  not  just  a  bill  ihai  proini.se- 
to  .spend  more  money  to  try  to  elimin.Uf 
this  gnat  evil.  this  menace,  which  .- 
upon  us.  but  we  have  actually  brought  .i 
bill  here  that  has  some  action  in  it.  sonu- 
power  in  it.  some  provisions  that  can  Oe 
used  to  throw  con.'^lernalion  into  tlie 
hearts  and  minds  of  organized  crime  ami 
of  people  who  are  bent  on  the  pursuit  oi 
cr.me  as  a  livelihood. 

Though  It  is  imperfect,  we  ha\r 
brought  a  bill  here  of  .some  ixitency  We 
are  giving  the  Senate  of  the  Unite  1 
States  an  opiKirtunity  to  work  its  will 
We  are  inviting  each  of  our  colleague 
to  come  here  and  participate^  and  con- 
tnbut<>  and  offer  amendments  and  de- 
bate them,  and  help  us  get  the  strongest 
anticnme  and  the  strongest  .safe  streei.. 
leiiislation  enactt-d  thai  it  is  ix).s.sible  f-: 
the  wi.sdom  and  the  courage  of  this  bociv 
to  produce. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  vieldlng  to  me 
Mr.  THl"RMOND    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kmdne.ss. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senat<^)r  vield' 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebiaska 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  want  to  extend  my 
commendations  to  the  Senator  from 
S>ut:i  Carolina  for  his  comnbiulon  t.i 
ih's  bill,  both  In  the  subcomm.ttee  and 
in  the  full  committee,  and  now.  at  the 
outset  of  this  historic  debate,  m  the  el- 
fort  to  improve  the  administration  ol 
justice  and  the  law  enforcement  proces^ 
of  this  country  The  Senator  brin;-s 
much  wisdom  to  the  field,  and  states  it 
well  and  [Jersiiasively. 

It  was  with  some  interest  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  listened  to  tin- 
observations  of  the  Senator  Irom  Soutli 
Cai-oiina  \uth  reference  to  title  III.  tlie 
.so-called  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance  bill,  and  t;)  that  portion  oi 
his  remarks  which  related  l<i  the  bill  and 
the  effort  to  prescribe  for  the  States 
what  they  may  and  may  not  do  in  tlie 
field  of  wiretapiJing. 

It  has  certainly  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  any 
such  authority  exists;  that  there  is  a  su- 
pervisory power  of  the  US.  Congress 
over  the  actions  of  a  Stat*'  which  is  in 
fact  derived  directly  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Unittxi  States. 

Would  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina be  aware  of  any  supervisory  ix)We: 
that  Congress  has  over  the  actions  o: 
the  States  m  that  connection? 

Mr.  THURMOND  No.  Mr.  President. 
I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  none  that  I 
know  of.  Is  it  true  that  if  a  State  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  pass  a  wiretapping 
law.  it  might  \Me\\  create  and  fashion 
.something  that  would  be  superior  to  a 
measure  enacted  by  Congress' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes;  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with   the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bntska.  and  I  believe  what  lie  has  said 
IS  absolutely  correct. 
Mr    HRUSKA.   If   by   chance  or  de- 
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sign  there  should  be  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  State  legisla- 
tures in  this  regard,  that  would  be  a 
inoblem  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass 
upon;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  who  are  we  to  pre- 
sume in  advance  to  clrciunscribe  legis- 
latively the  areas  within  which  the  States 
must  lunctlon.  and  which  they  must  not 
exceed,  with  regard  to  State  wiretapping 
legislation?  It  would  be  presumptuous 
on  our  part,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  I  think  the  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  right  on  the  problem  and  you 
have  pointed  out  the  reason  for  seeking 
an  amendment  to  this  provision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
.i!ui  again  commend  him  for  his  con- 
■iibtftlon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebra.ska. 

Exhibit   I 

Is    THE    .SUPREME    COI'KT    REALI.Y     SfPREME? 

(By  Fupene  H.   Methvini 

Hecent  ronTroversial  nilings  by  Ihe  High 
Bench  raise  iincw  the  troubling  issue:  Who 
IS  the  iiltlniiitc  arbiter  ol  the  Constitution? 
Our  lounding  lathers  provided  .i  loresighted 
.iii.swer. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  American  people 
r.ite  the  Supreme  Court's  perlormance  as 
•onlv  fair"  or  'poor.  "  accortilng  to  a  recent 
Louis  Harris  opinion  poll.  •Tiie  Justices  are 
stretching  the  juoicial  process  to  try  to 
tniuslatp  their  notion  of  un  ideal  society  into 
rc-alily."  savs  Prof.  Philip  U  Kurland.  editor 
of  the  Univerflty  of  Chicago  Law  .School's 
Supreme  Court  Rn  uu.  From  legal  .scholars 
to  the  mun  in  the  street,  irom  Congress  to 
the  Justices  themselves,  this  most  revered  of 
our  governmental  inslitmloiis  is  today  draw- 
ing slinging  criticism 

Some  ol  the  most  <'loqucnt  protests  have 
come  from  willim  the  Court  it&ell.  In  1962. 
when  the  Supreme  Cotirt  mv.ided  the  polit- 
ical thicket  ol  leitislative  reapportionment. 
the  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  denied  that 
the  Court  had  con&tilutlonal  .luthorlty  for  its 
move.  He  accused  his  colleagties  of  "a  mas- 
.-ive  repudiation  oi  the  experience  of  our 
whole  past   " 

In  another  cise  iast  ye.tr.  Justice  Byron 
n  White  charged  '.he  Supreme  Court  with 
laving  down  specific  rules  that  have  "no 
Mgnificant  support  '  in  t;:e  history  of  the 
Constitution. 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan  has  despairingly 
proclaimed  that  recent  Cotirt  decisions 
.iinount  "to  nothiiie  less  than  an  exercise  of 
the  amending  p'Wer  hy  this  Court." 

DIRECnr  N'     I  Y    DECISION 

Ropealedly  in  re  ent  years  the  Court  has 
claimed  '..ist  new  powers  to  change  by  judi- 
cial decree  the  shape  of  ovir  constitutional 
■v.'-tem.  A  narrow  :iia;ority  of  "activist"  Jus- 
Mces,  spear-headed  hv  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren and  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  has  in- 
creasingly taken  away  Irom  itiries  and  legls- 
lattires — tlie  two  authentic  \olces  of  the 
people — crucial  decisions  .ilfecting  the  order 
and  direction  ol    .Xmencan   life. 

Consider  the  Court's  decisions  In  three 
vital  areas: 

School  Prayer.  The  Court  has  declared  that 
reuiliiK  !he  Bible  or  --aving  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(or  even  a  non-sectarian  prayer)  In  volun- 
tary classrooni  religious  exercises  is  uncon- 
stitutional. It  has  relied  on  the  theory  that 
the  First  Amendmer.t  i  -Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of") somehow  requires  the  Court  to  Impose 
a  wall  of  separation  between  religion  and 
:inv  sort  of  governmental  .ictlvity. 


This  notion  is  "sheer  invention,"  say  many 
distinguished  law  scholars,  among  them 
Dean  Erwln  Grlswold  of  Harvard  Law  School. 
We  have.  Grlswold  says,  "a  spiritual  and 
cultural  tradition  of  which  we  ought  not 
to  be  deprived  bv  iiuiges  carrving  into  elfect 
the  logical  implications  of  absolutist  no- 
tions not  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  and 
surely  never  contemplated  by  those  who  put 
the  constitutional   provisions  into  etfcct   ' 

Reapportionment.  In  t)ne  stroke,  in  June 
1964.  the  Court  rendered  "unconstitutional" 
the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  50  states  The 
action  boldly  asserted  a  judicial  power  never 
before  claimed.  It  was  based  on  the  14th 
Amendment.  The  dictum  that  "no  state  shall 
deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws"  means,  said  Chief  Justice  Warren. 
that  states  cannot  adopt  "Little  Federal" 
plans.  In  which  one  iiouse  of  the  leglslattire 
is  apportioned  like  the  US  Senate,  to  ac- 
commodate othe'  factors  (historic,  econom- 
ic or  geogr.ip^dci  than  no:)ulatinn.  The 
states  must.  Instead,  elect  both  houses  on  a 
"one   man.   one   vote"   basis. 

Justices  Potter  Stewart  and  Tom  Clark 
objected  sharply.  They  called  the  Court's 
action  "the  labrlcalion  of  .i  ctinstitiitlonal 
mandate."  and  said,  ""The  Draconiiin  pro- 
nouncement linds  no  support  m  tlie  words 
of  the  Constitution,  in  .my  jirior  dpclsUm  of 
this  Court,  or  in  the  IT.'S-year  i)olltlcal  lus- 
tory  of  our   Federal   tlnloii   ' 

"The  quarrel  .irose  bpcaii.e  m.oiy  state 
legislatures  h:id  lailed  to  reapportion  their 
districts  as  people  moved  from  .  ouinry  \n 
city  and  from  city  to  suburbs  Other  states. 
however,  had  reapj)ortlonert  ronscientlcjus- 
!y — Colorado,  for  one.  In  1962.  C.Tloradans 
went  to  the  polls  to  choose  between  two 
reapportionment  jil.'iis  ;ind  Viifd  :3O.=j,70O  to 
172.725  In  lavor  of  .i  "Little  Federal"  plan 
wlilch  gave  Colorado's  lightly  popul;iled 
western  mountains  and  eastern  v.'lie.itlantls 
a  few  more  members  in  the  state  senate 
than  their  pop".ilatif)n  warranted.  .\  m;iiority 
in  every  countv.  iniliitilng  urban  Uemer. 
supported  this  ])lan 

Justices  Clark  and  Stewart  pleaded  ".vlth 
the  Court  to  avoid  destroying  such  local 
initiative  and  tiecision.  Under  the  "eciual 
protection"  clause,  they  said,  federal  courts 
might  properly  void  any  systems  which  pre- 
vent ultimate  majority  rule.  "Beyond  this 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  federal  Constitution 
to  prevent  a  state  Irom  choosing  :iny  elec- 
toral legislative  structure  It  thinks  best 
suited,"  Colorado  ^iinply  "'sought  to  provide 
that  no  Identihable  minority  shall  be  com- 
pletely silenced  or  enguiled."  ;in  aim  that 
"■fully  comports  with  the  :etter  and  spirit  ol 
our  constitutional  traditions.'"  The  Justices 
pleaded  in  vain. 

Criminal  Procedurrf.  Historically,  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  has  been  left 
to  the  states.  The  Conatittitioji  'Tignially 
gave  the  feder.d  government  no  .LVithority 
whatever  to  intervene  m  ordinary  criminal 
matters.  However,  the  14th  Amendment  fr>r- 
blds  states  to  deny  a  ptrson  ■  dtie  process  'd 
law."  and  the  Court  has  now  been  using  this 
language  as  reason  to  impose  a  new  set  of 
detailed,  and  controversul.  rules  of  its  own 
making  on  state  law  enltjrcement. 

In  1961.  for  example,  flip  Justices  ;isserted 
that  "'due  process"  requires  a  state  judge  to 
keep  physical  evidence  from  the  jury  if  he 
finds  any  legal  fault  ".vith  tlie  police  search 
that  obtained  it.  That  overruled  long-stand- 
ing Supreme  Court  decisions  and  nullified 
contrary  rules  m  26  states.  Then,  in  1964.  five 
Justices  prohibited  the  century-old  practice 
in  15  states  of  letting  the  jury  decide  whether 
a  confession  has  been  coerced.  Justice  Clark 
protested:  "Dependence  on  jury  trials  is  the 
keystone  of  our  system  of  criminal  justice, 
and  I  regret  that  the  Court  lends  its  weight 
to  the  destruction  of  this  great  safeguard  to 
our  liberties." 

In  June  1966.  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
four  fellow  Justices  imposed  on  all  states  a 


new  rule,  never  before  followed  in  any  state: 
Judges  must  also  keep  ,i  conlession  irom  the 
jury  unless  police  c.in  prove  beyond  diuibi 
that  they  w.irned  the  suspect  of  his  rights, 
and  even  mrnished  him  a  i:.w>er  throughout 
interrogation  if  he  wished. 

There  is  mounting  e\  idence  that  the 
Court's  massive  federallziiion  of  I'rimlnal 
lustlce  has  grievously  criijpled  law  enforce- 
ment FBI  .vtaiislics  show  that,  since  the  1961 
ruling.  Ihe  r.ite  .it  which  police  are  solviim 
reported  crimes— a  rate  which  had  held 
steady  lor  vears — has  dropped  by  almost  ten 
percent.  In  New  York  City.  ..Iter  last  year's 
ralmg  .>n  interrogations,  the  proportion  of 
un.solved  murders  Increiused  bv  40  percent. 
Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  have 
compelled  the  ireemg  "f  many  a|)prehended 
,ind  I  onf essed  cTimlnals. 

Last  September,  for  example,  a  woman 
stood  beiore  Brooklyn  Judge  Michael  Kern. 
She  had  confessed  to  taping  her  four-ye..r- 
old  fon's  mouth  and  hands  and  beating  him 
to  death  with  a  broomstick  and  a  rutiber 
hose  Nevertheless,  Ijecause  ot  the  new 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  her  -Igned  conlession, 
the  state's  only  evidence,  had  to  be  throw"n 
out. 

""Tliank    you.    your    honor."    the    woman 

said, 

"Don't  thank  me.  "  the  Jticige  replied  Icily, 
"Thank  the  United  .States  Sui)reme  Court. 
You  killed  the  child  and  you  ought  to  go  to 
jail    " 

CONFIICTINC.     I'lIILOSOpniES 

Tliese  iilghlv  controversial  decisions  reflect 
a  titanic  clash  ol  judicial  philosophies  In 
todays  Supreme  Court.  Justices  Harlan. 
White  .ind  Stewart  are  currently  the  chief 
representatives  ol  the  ))hilosophy  of  nidiclal 
restraint  propounded  by  the  great  jurist  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes:  In  a  democratic 
.'ocietv,  judges  who  never  lace  the  discipline 
of  the  ballot  box  must  defer  to  elected  legis- 
lators m  policy  choices— and  leave  It  to  the 
v<jter.s  to  discipline  the  legislators  .it  the 
polls  if  the  legislators  decisions  are  bad.  A 
iiidge  should  declare  a  legislative  act  tin- 
constitutlonal  only  when  he  Is  certain  that 
reasonable  men  could  not  disagree.  Othpr- 
wise.  said  Holmes,  even  though  the  legisla- 
tors iiave  decided  unwisely,  a  uidce  is 
obligated  to  say.  "Damn  'em.  let    em  do  it:" 

On  tlie  other  side  in  today's  Court.  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  Justice  Douglas  and  usually 
Justice  Htigo  L.  Black  represent  the  activist 
philosophv.  or  what  is  .sometimes  called  "pcill- 
iical  lurisprudence."  "HUs  school  holds  that 
constitutional  claims  coming  to  the  Supreme 
rtourt  involve,  primarily,  conlilcting  values 
.Old  interests.  Tliere  may  be  no  express  law 
relevant  to  today's  conditions.  So.  in  weigh- 
ing conflicting  Interests,  the  Justices  must 
imptjse  their  own  "social  preferences."  'Htiis 
jihilosophy  sees  the  Justices  as  the  modern 
interpreters  of  the  values  expressed  in  "our 
living  Constitution." 

Last  vear.  lor  example,  the  Court  outla-A-ed 
Virginia's  poll  tax— even  though  it  had 
iinaiiimouslv  upheld  a  similar  tax  29  years 
beiore.  Even  Justice  Black  denounced  this 
change  by  judicial  decree  as  "'an  .atack  on 
the  concept'  of  a  writt/Cn  conitltution  -.vhich 
.s  to  >urvive  unless  changed  through  the 
.imendment  process."' 

But  do  we  '.vain  the  Court  to  be  such  a 
lawgivmi  taodv  Carried  very  far.  this  philos- 
ophv would  mean  in  effect  abandoning  our 
written  Constitution,  Tlie  High  Bench  would 
'.x-come  not  a  court  of  law  but  a  Grand  Policy 
Council,  a  "Big  Brother  Club,"  as  one  law 
proles.sor    irreverently    dubbed   the   actl\-ists. 

FYom  the  first,  men  like  Thomas  Jeiferson 
feared  the  federal  Judiciary  as  a  dangerous, 
fundamentallv  anti-democratic  power.  Their 
fears  have  proved  valid.  For  half  a  century 
(between  1890  and  1937),  reactionary  "ac- 
tivists" on  the  Court  virtually  destroyed  the 
nation's  legislative  ability  to  cope  with  the 
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induairiai  revolution,  to  reg\ilat«  wages  and 
working  condlUoos.  child  labor.  uUUtlas. 
rar.roadj,  l&i»r- management  wars  They 
nullified  52  acta  of  Con(?res«  and  228  state 
laws  Ultimately,  in  the  limited  conatltu- 
tlonal  revolution"  of  1937  President  Kranlc- 
Un  D  Roosevelt.  Ckjnp-ees  and  public  prea- 
.sure  pers<iaded  three  activist  Justices  to  re- 
tire or  switch,  thus  allowing  needed  social 
legislation  to  stand 

Today  the  Court  is  ag.un  ejchibitlng  Judi- 
cial "actlvtam"-— only  this  time  designed  to 
lmp<-Be  radical  change  instead  of  a  freeze 
When  In  the  n.ime  of  Interpretation,  the 
C'>urt  add^  something  to  the  Corutltutlon 
•■i.tt  w.is  deliberately  excluded  from  It." 
■Aj.-r.5  Justice  Harlan,  "the  Court  in  reality 
substitutes  Its  view  of  what  should  ife  so 
fur  the  amending  process  " 

TO    GUV^RO    THE    GI'AROIANS 

Who  i.t  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  our  CcSisti- 
tutlon?  Oofr  the  Constitution  Urml  the' Jus- 
tices .*a  well  *s  the  legislators  .and  the 
President' 

The  founding  fathers.  understandii)g  :he 
tendency  of  all  men  to  grasp  ever 'm<jre 
powe-.  labored  to  subject  every  branch  of 
government  tn  checka  and  bal mces  They 
specincaliy  Included  the  Supreme  C^^urt  Tm 
the  miitenr  question.  "Whu  will  guard  these 
?»»srdl.*n<»-' '  they  answered  emphatically 
T'-.e  penple — througli  thiriT  elected  irepre- 
■:entat!' t'H  And.  hlstorlciilly.  we  hare  as- 
serted  that   authority  on   many  occasions 

For  example  one  powerful  check  )n  the 
Court  IS  tha  Preslden*'.  power  iif  app<)lnt- 
ment  In  ll?7n  President  Ulysses  S  Qr.inr 
filled  two  vacancies  The  vi'res  of  thesel  new 
Justices  made  it  possible  to  reverse  ,i  E«cent 
crucial  decision,  which  decl.ired  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  Issue  p.iper  mi'tiey 
Lait  June's  crucial  flve-Tour  decision  un 
rrlmlnal  conlessions  could  not  have  been 
made  had  not  President  Johnson's  flr^:  .»p- 
pomtee  Justic^Abe  Portas.  promptly  Mined 
•a:,  with  the  .ictuists  Since  Justice  CUfk.  a 
i!i'"dera;e.  h.us  recently  retired,  .ind  ^ince^  sev- 
eral Justices  are  o\er  65,  President uiij  .ip- 
polntments  may  completely  reih.ipai  the 
Court  in  the  next  few  years.  [' 

The  C  nsH'utlon  .iljo  plalniy  opecltlat  two 
major  w»v»  in  which  C-mgre's  can  chec^  the 
Court  jl 

The  14th  Amendment — under  whicl^  the 
Sinreme  Court  has  dictated  «tate  legislBtlve 
ipp..rti(;nmen'.s  ind  criminal  procedi^res — 
specifically  names  Cmgress  «s  the  protector 
-if  the  rights  it  crea'es  While  Congresa can- 
not reverse  Jl  Supreme  Coi 
specific  case,  it  can  write  nev 
the  C.uirt  Is  then  obligated 
Solving  such  cases  in  the  future  Lasiiye-^r 
for  exanip  e.  Chief  Justice  Warren  specilJcally 
icknowledised  that  Congress  m.iy  by  s|mple 
ititute.  write  rules  different  from  thosa  that 
the  Court  nmded  down  for  police  interroga- 
tions j 

Article  III  empowers  Congress  to  hiake 
exceptions  and  regulations  '  to  the  ciurt's 
appellate  uirlsrtlctlon  Thus  the  Conjtllu- 
rlon  explicitly  makes  our  elected  legttiator* 
the  supreme  'udges  by  simple  majorltv 
vote — of  what  types  of  cases  the  Courts  may 
decide  Says  Herbert  Wechsler  Ci-himbli<  Law 
School  prolessor  and  director  of  the  .\fnerl- 
can  Law  Institute.  'The  plan  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  quite  simply  that  Congress  ^fould 
deckle  from  time  to  time  how  far  thei  ted- 
-.-il  judicial  institution  should  be  used.jCon- 
i^ress  has  the  power  by  enactment  of  a  sta- 
'Ute  to  strike  at  what  it  deems  Judicial  ex- 
cess "  ' 

Thvis  the  judges  are  not  the  sole  arbiters  of 
the  Constitution  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution laid  on  Congress  a  duty  to  c^fine 
the  rights  it  provided  and  to  act  as  a  qoun- 
'erwelght  to  the  Court  j 

"BEYOND  THE  BOL  NDS  ' 

Though  It  has  acted  at  other  times*— for 
example    in  1868.  when  It  stripped  the  (Jourt 


'hue  Congresa  can- 
ourt  decision!  in  a 
lew  remedies  which 
ed  to  apply  i^i  re- 


of  power  '•  hf.ir  .ippeals  in  habeas  corpus 
cases  Coritfrfss  n;i.s  t.iiifU  s<i  fur  to  rem  In 
the  present  Court  In  1064  the  House  did 
vote  218  175  to  forbid  the  Court  to  Interfere 
in  state  legislative  app'irtmnmpnts  This 
simple  majority  vote  w;is  under  Article  III 
sufflclenl  But  In  the  Senate,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  seek  passage  of  the  meastire 
as  a  conatltutlonal  amendment,  and  U 
missed  by  seven  votes-  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority  An  amendment  to  permit 
voluntary  school  prayer  also  failed  by  a 
narrow  nuirgln  Both  grials  might  well  have 
been  accomplliihed.  bv  a  simple  majority 
vote  under  Article  III  and  the  14lh  Amend- 
ment 

Some  scholar*  are  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Cmi^t  would  have  declared  any 
such  erri>rt  unconstltutlnnal  Others  argue 
however  that  if  the  Court  had  gone  to  that 
extreme  Congress  cnuld  then  have  ret.iUited 
by  restricting  the  Courf-i  future  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  the  kind  under  .Article  III 

In  the  absence  ol  such  an  erfort  to  check 
the  Court,  five  Supreme  Court  Justices,  in 
.\lllance  with  one  third  of  either  House  or 
Senate,  are  by  •Intcrprelallon'- radically 
amendlnt;  o\ir  ConhUtuilon  Yet  amendment 
is  supposed  to  re<|Ulre  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
Congres.*  and  ratiflcallon  by  three  fourths  of 
the   state    legislatures 

The  great  liberal  Justice  Benjamin  N  Car- 
dozo  wrote  Judges  have  of  course,  the 
power  though  not  the  rlglit.  to  travel  be- 
yond -he  bounds  set  to  judicial  Innovation  by 
precedent  and  custom  Nonetheless,  bv  that 
abuse  of   ptjwer    they   violate  the  law  ' 

The  founding  fathers  luimed  Congress  as 
the  referee  to  guard  the  bounds  bevond 
which  the  Justices  should  not  go  The  time 
hjis  come  for  our  elected  representatives  to 
blow  the  whistle 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  as  debate 
begins  on  the  Oninibu.s  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967.  I  have  been 
questioned  a  number  of  times  about  the 
time  public  support  for  stronK  firearms 
lei;lslation. 

Admittedly,  the  questions  were  in  the 
transparent  disuui.se  so  frequently  used 
by  the  eun  lobbv  to  cenerate  the  impres- 
sion that  public  support  is  lackinu'  for 
an  honest  Federal  law  rhat  would  at 
the  least  shut  off  the  pipeline  of  firearms 
to  criminals,  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional 

S  ime  flacks  of  the  firearms  interests 
innocently  print  items  questioning  the 
n-.ed  and  the  support  for  a  law  roUEh 
enough  to  cut  down  on  the  easy  pur- 
chase of  firearms  by  those  most  likely 
to  misu.se  them 

Of  course,  some  flacks  lend  themselves 
tj  this  Icjbbyins  effort  not  so  innocently 

For  the  benefit  of  my  collea'-iues.  aijd 
.so  rhat  the  Record  will  be  correct  as  we 
begin  the  debate  on  S  917.  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  newspaper  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

These  expressions  of  public  support 
are  from  newspapers  lari^e  and  small, 
east  and  west,  north  and  south  They 
are  from  States  referred  to  as  "hunting" 
States,  those  States  often  thought  of  as 
opposintr  strong  firearms  laws. 

These  expressions  of  public  support  ap- 
proach the  need  for  better  laws  from  a 
number  of  different  views,  all  valid,  and 
legitimate  nnd  all  eermaine  to  the  abso- 
lute need  for  Congress  to  act  now  and 
produce  a  law  that  will  help  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  enforce  their  own  laws  and 
ordinances    by    limiting    tiie    now    vir- 


tually unrestricted  traffic  m  mail-ndiM' 
firearms 

First.  I  slioiild  point  out  what  the  Btii- 
nmi't^m  Vt  Banner  had  to  say  last  Sc;)- 
tembe:  K  when  FBI  Director  J  KcIl-ui 
Hoover  asked  for  firearms  lemslatlon  that 
would  make  his  massive  task  a  littif 
easier 

The  Banner  said: 

A  reasonable  statement  when  you  think 
abfiut  It  If  Congre.ss  falls  to  act  on  »he  prr^- 
ent  hrearms  control  bill  It  Is  conceivable 
just  conceivable — that  t!ie  nex.  time  arnund 
It  win  have  second  thoughts  and  insert  Hoov- 
ers  registration  suggestion  loo 

Mr  President.  I  ask  tliat  tlie  entire 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection.  t!ie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecord. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the   Bennington    i  Vt  i    Banner. 
Sept   8   19671 

Ul.TIMATt'M     FRr)M     IHl      FBI 

By  .ilmost  .iiivone's  standards.  FBI  Dit- 
tor  J  Edgar  Hoover  would  be  considerfti 
traditionalist,  an  otllceholder  less  iiueresti'.i 
m  breaking  new  ground  than  m  rehinu  iipi.u 
the  tried-and-lrue  While  the  Federal  Bureioi 
of  Investlg.ition  seeks  to  keep  up  witli  -li.- 
most  modern  techniques  o(  crime  control  .t 
does  so  within  the  legal  framework  estno- 
llshed  by  Congress  It  is  rightly  less  inter- 
eMed  m  promoting  new  laws  than  in  ento:.  - 
ing  existing  ones 

Hence  it  Is  of  some  importance  'hat  ilic 
FBI  cllretcor  Is  today  speaking  nit  moti- 
strongly  than  ever  In  favor  of  the  feder.  I 
gun-control  legislation  stuUed  in  Congre-- 
rhe  nnequlvocal  tone  of  HeK)ver's  late.<-t  ine>- 
.-age.  in  the  September  FBI  bulletin,  suggesf 
rhat  this  Is  one  congressional  battle  that  thr 
bureau  will  not  let  go  by  def.uilt 

Director  Hoover  puts  the  FBI  ,sqr.iirely  in- 
hlnd  the  admlnistralions  much-worked-ovrt 
measure  designed  to  correct  some  oi  the- 
salient  weaknesses  in  pre.sent  fire.irms  ron- 
trols.  The  bill  wcnild  end  mail-order  gun 
sales  to  individuals  i  but  not  to  stcresi  li- 
cense all  hrearms  manufacturers  .ind  dealers 
regulate  over-the-counter  sales  of  rirearn^- 
ind  restrict  the  importation  of  military  sur- 
plus guns. 

Deolaring  that  the  time  tor  enacting  rhe.-p 
controls  is  now  Hoover  writes.  ".Strong  me.is- 
'ires  must  be  taken  and  promptly,  ro  pt'- 
tecl  the  public   ' 

.\s  a  policeman,  and  not  a  legislator,  he 
leaves  no  room  for  political  compromise  tin  .' 
bill  that  .ilready  has  been  modified  and 
w.iterM  down  endlessly  .^s  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  would  go  a  big  step  further  Than  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  by  re'juiriiii;  loc'il 
reirlstratlon  of  all  weapons 

.^s  the  FBI  director  told  a  congressional 
lommlttee  "You  have  to  get  a  license  for 
vour  dog;  you  have  to  get  a  license  to  drive 
car:  you  have  to  get  .t  license  to  go  into 
business  ventures  I  see  no  great  problem  to 
the  individual  In  requiring  all  guns  -0  be 
registered  if  the  owner  has  nothing  to  hide 
and  if  fie  Is  a  law-abiding  citizen  ■ 

A  reasonable  statement,  when  voii  •hiiiK 
.loout  It,  If  Congress  fulls  to  act  on  th.e  pres- 
ent firearms-control  bill  It  Is  conceivable — 
just  conceivable — that  the  next  time  around 
it  will  liHve  Eecrind  thoughts  and  insert 
Hc>over's  registration  sv.ggestioii  too 

Mr  DODD  Next.  Mr,  President,  1 
would  '.ike  my  colleagues  to  con.'ider  '.\hat 
som."  small  papers,  papers  clo.scst  to  tlv 
people,  feel  about  the  proliferation  oi 
!irearms  m  the  home  and  in  the  hand- 
of  tho.se  who  should  really  not  have  them 

For  example,  consider  the  comment  "i 
the  Portsmouth.  N  H  Herald  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1967: 


Man  :,  lOflS 
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No  sensible  person  maintains  that  tight- 
ening up  somewhat  on  the  sale  and 
[Kissession  of  guns,  notably  banning  the  In- 
terstate mall  order  sales  which  now  enable 
..nyone  at  all  to  xet  his  hands  on  a  lethal 
weapon,  would  end  incidents  of  the  kind 
cited  above  But  ,-iich  .i  law  would  tend  to 
luiniper  the  trigger-happy,  and  that's  emi- 
nent!',  worth  duliik; 

Ml'  President.  I  ask  that  the  entire 
editorial  of  the  Herald  be  printed  at  this 
[)oint  aloni:  with  the  equally  strong  views 
,)I  the  Middletown.  Ohio.  Journal  and  the 
Williston,  N,  Dak  .  Herald. 

In  each  case  the  comments  are  well 
thouuht  out.  sensitive,  and  reflect  what 
IS  clearly  the  over-riding  sentiment  of  the 
inilk  of  tlie  American  public. 

There  taeiim  no  obiection.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From      'Of      P'T'sni-'iith       iNH  i       Herald. 

Sept     2,    l'J671 

CfRtUNC    THK     rRIGGER-HAPPV 

On  one  recent  dav,  ;hcse  incidents  .vprp 
:ii  the  news: 

In  Pittsburgh,  .i  nlne-yoar-oid  boy  asleep 
VMth  three  other  boys  in  a  back  yard  was 
killed  by  a  bullet  Prilice  said  it  .ipparentlv 
f-ame  from  a  rifle  hred  by  i  ; aning  man  to 
■  .scare  .iway"   i  nclphlior's  ci(i.4. 

In  Miami,  a  motorist  described  as  having 
"A  kind  ol  naif  smile  on  ills  face"  raced 
through  the  city  shootiitg  a  pistol  at  r.andom 
Irom  his  car.  Four  truck  drivers,  a  construc- 
tion machine  driver  .oid  an  off-duty  police- 
man were  wounded 

111  North  HoUvw.KKi,  C.Ull  .  .t  2.3-year-oltl 
mother  reportedly  playing  a  hide-and-seek 
prank  at  a  neiithbor's  home  was  shot  and 
killed  oy  a  voung  man  —  a  truest  at  the 
home — who  picked  u[)  .i  loaded  pistol  from 
a  nichtstand  and  lired  .o  what  lie  thouaht 
was  .1   prowler 

These  Incidents  came  on  the  heels  of 
police  i-ei2ure  of  an  arsenal — scores  of  weap- 
ins  ranpmc  from  a  machete  to  an  anti-tank 
^\n — rtssenibled  by  allcL-ed  members  of  rlsht- 
wing  oruiiiii/atlons  in  New  York.  Not  long 
before,  there  had  been  successive  news  stories 
about   inultiple   kilUnes   with   u'uns. 

It  coino:  rationally  be  argued  that  tighter 
control  legislation  would  have  prevented  all 
or  Indeed  any  of  these  tragic  incidents.  But 
a  good  '"ase  can  be  made  for  the  contention 
that,  had  gains  not  been  so  readily  accessible. 
some  of  them  might  not  have  occurred. 

This  is  the  rationale  underlying  the  drive 
for  stronger  federal  gun  control  law.  No 
sensible  person  maintains  that  tlchtenlng 
lip  somewhat  on  sale  and  possession  of  s^uns. 
notably  by  banning  interstate  mall  order 
sales  which  now  en.ible  .iiiyone  at  .ill  to  get 
his  hands  on  a  lethal  weapon,  would  end 
incidents  of  the  kind  cited  above.  But  such  a 
law  would  tend  to  hamper  the  Trigger-happy. 
.md  that's  eminently  worth  doing. 

I  Prom  -he  Williston    i  N.  Dak.l    Herald.  Apr. 

1.  1968) 

Cif.vs   To   Sp.^wn   Sorrow,   Trouble 

A  vague  anxiety,  compounded  of  fear  of 
another  long,  hot  summer  of  racial  strife  and 
the  rising  'Time  rate,  has  resulted  in  a  15  to 
20  per  cent  increase  In  etm  sales  across  the 
country,  according  to  a  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  survey. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  this.  The  same 
phenomenon  has  been  noted  in  every  city 
after  every  riot.  But  never  before  have  so 
many,  ordinary,  decent  citizens,  both  white 
and  Negro,  been  arming  themselves  in  prep- 
aration for  .<-ome  sort  of  threat  to  their  per- 
sonal safety  and  that  of  their  families. 

Howeowners,  housewives,  businessmen,  cab 
tiriver?    people  who  have  never  owned  a  gun 


.md  don't  know  liow  to  h.indle  one.  are  buy- 
ing revolvers,  pistols,  rifles.  shotKiins  and 
ammunition.  Few  states  ir  imiiiiclpalitles 
have  restrictions  on  ,salfs  or  ^uns,  .oid  what 
laws  exist  are  easily  circninvented. 

There  are  .several  tragic  aspects  to  this 
situation, 

.Mmost  all  the  d.uiiagc  and  loss  of  lile  m 
.ill  of  the  riots  has  Ijeen  sutfercd  in  the  Nfgro 
areas  ol  the  cities.  The  lew  times  iliat  Negroes 
have  "invaded"  white  neighborhoods,  it  has 
been  in  peaceful  demonstrations,  often  met 
by  abtise  and  violence  or  'he  threat  of  vio- 
lence on   the   part  ol    v.hites. 

As  lor  crime,  this,  too  is  m  ttreal  part  a 
matter  ol  Negro  .igalnst  Negro,  The  lact  that 
law-iibidiug  Negroes  now  leel  i  iiey  iniisl  .irm 
themselves  says  more  about  the  tallure  of 
the  police  to  protect  the  ghetto  dwellers 
irom  the  criminals  among  them  than  it  does 
about  any  |)lan  to  make  war  on   the  whites. 

Ironically,  the  kind  ol  crime  that  poses  the 
real  danger  to  America- the  l)ig-time.  syndi- 
cated crime  that  syphons  otf  tjillions  ol  dol- 
lars a  year  out  oi  the  i)ockets  ol  c".  eryoiie. 
that  corrupts  j^overiinient  rto.^s  not  seem  to 
ingliten  people  at  .ill 

Even  If  all  these  gun,-  ,ire  never  used  m  a 
racial  ciMl  war-  a  prospect  almost  too  ter- 
rible to  contenipl.itc  !.'Uii>  do  !ia\e  .i  way  ol 
uoing  off. 

How  many  newspaiier  stories  will  we  read 
m  years  to  come  o!  little  children  imding 
lorttotten  L-uns  hidden  .iw..y  .u  drawers  and 
closets.  With  the  .ill-'oo-iaiiiiliar  conse- 
quences','' 

How  many  jierjijle  now  biivmg  I'vins  will 
later  iiave  cause  to  rei;ret  that  action  lor  the 
rest  ol  their  lives'? 

[From     the     Middletown,      lOhloi      Jcjurnal 

Mar  29.  11)68  1 

GtrN    DF.,\ril,s    M    Ho.mk 

The  role  of  the  gun  in  fatal  hunting  acci- 
dents is  well  known.  So  is  the  dominant 
part  guns  play  as  the  weapon  in  homi- 
cides. .Some  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  how- 
ever, that  last  year  guns  accounted  for  1.600 
fatalities  in  American  homes.  That  was  ,in 
Increase  of  seven  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  figures  come  from  the  National  .Safety 
Cotincil.  which  takes  the  f>ccasion  to  offer 
some  advice  directed  especially  at  parents. 
It  Is  urged  that  ttreater  efforts  be  made 
to  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tin- 
trained  and  the  immature,  and  that  more 
emphasis  be  placed  on  teaching  ,ind  prac- 
ticing gun  safety.  That  is  .sound  counsel  in 
a  society  where  .scores  of  millions  have  guns 
in  their  homes. 

The  wisdom  of  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil's advice  on  firearms  is  given  further  em- 
phasis by  the  fact  that  ttun  purch.ises  are 
on  the  rise,  partly  in  reaction  to  talk  of 
more  urban  violence,  Tliose  who  possess  fire- 
arms must  recognize  that  with  ownership 
goes  responsibility.  If  that  principle  were 
generally  accepted,  and  acted  on  as  it  otight 
to  be,  the  number  of  gun  fatalities  in  the 
home  might  be  reduced, 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  editorial 
opinion  of  another  proup  of  publishers 
generally  addresses  it.self  more  directly 
to  the  problem  of  actually  getting  lecis- 
lation  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  firearms 
lobby  and  into  law. 

They  are  concerned  about  CoiiL'rcss 
dragging  its  feet  while  neighborhoods 
become  .shooting  sjalleries.  Their  argu- 
ments are  .sensible,  i-alional.  and  come 
from  the  heart  of  the  American  people. 

Let  me  briefly  quote  just  some  of  the 
observations  of  the  hometown  press 
across  the  Nation. 

The  Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  Sentinel 
began  its  editorial  this  way : 


The  gun  lobby  seems  to  have  effectively 
killed  any  drive  for  reasonable  lirearnis  leg- 
islation in  the  near  future.  That  success  wa.s 
gained  in  part  by  distorting  the  lacts  .   ,   , 

Now  I  don't  agree  that  this  Congress 
will  kill  that  legislation,  that  it  will  lail 
to  pass  title  IV  of  tlie  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Sale  Streets  .Act  of  1967  but 
that  IS  the  impicssion  the  lobbies  try  tti 
create  Bui  m  ereatintJ  it  at  the  Sentinel 
their  distortions  came  through  loud  and 
clear 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  .said; 

It  is  }).ist  time  lor  Congress  to  heed  the 
wi.shes  of  the  nation'.s  majority  and  write 
meaninglul  new  i:i.n  controls  into  the  fed- 
eral code 

The  Dayton.  Ohio,  .Journal-Herald 
,'-aid: 

Our  ))oint  1^  ilial  .is  Congress  reciiri- 
\  enes  after  Easter  recess,  the  will  of  the 
.■\nierican  ijublic  should  now  be  determined 
.iiicl  acted  uiiou  The  higli  pressure  tactics  of 
the  National  Rifle  ."V.ssociatlon  liave  prevailed 
lor  too  long.  It  is  time  to  act  lirnily  to  bring 
iinder  ,--ome  kind  ol  rea"-on,il)Ie  discipline  the 
virtu, il  anarchy  reg.irding  gun  '.ales,  ,-.h1i)- 
inent  and  reeistratU.'n 

Tlie  San  Dic^io,  Calif  .  Union  .said: 
No    leiiltlni.ite    :portsm..n    .should    be    vic- 
tim of  tighter  gun  control.  But  if  guns  and 
kn o.Mi  criminals  can  be  kept  apart,  the  hojie 
lor  .1  reduction  in  violent  crime  is  le.il 

The  Dayton.  Ohio.  News  said: 
While  ("oiibiressmen  continue  to  spend 
much  time  and  money  to  find  out  wh.it 
legislation  their  constituents  want,  bills  on 
lirearms  controls,  overwhelmingly  .-ouglit  by 
the  public  arc  consistently  denied,  .  .  .  This 
doesn't  make  sense  ,  ,  ,  Confjress  has  balked 
It  has  bowed  to  the  gun  lobbies,  partlcul.trly 
the  National  Rifle  .'Association  wlilch  passes 
off  America'.s  ,inti-Iirearm  feeling  as  "hysteri- 
cal m  nature",  ,  .  How  long  will  it  take  a 
people  deeply  concerned  about  crime  m  tlieir 
midst  to  move  to  control  'he  principal  weap- 
•  III  of  the  crlininal :  truns'' 

.And.  there  .ire  others,  Mr.  President, 
many  others. 

So  that  my  colleamies  better  under- 
stand the  mood  of  the  i)ublic.  the  wishes 
of  most — and  I  emphasize  most — ol  the 
people  back  home,  I  ask  the.se  news  items 
be  spread  on  'he  Record  at  this  i)Oint. 

There  bein.tj  no  objection,  the  news 
Items  were  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Rcx'hester   iN  Y  i   Denix-rat  A: 
Chronicle.  Apr.  11.  19681 

MORF.    (if.N-    Cn.VTRO!..S    NEEDED 

It's  hard  to  understand  the  reluctance  of 
the  .Senate  to  imp<^)se  some  'ontrols  on  the 
.'•ale  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  did  add  to  the  safe  streets  and 
crime  control  bill  one  amendment  prohibit- 
ing the  .>^ale  through  the  mails  of  pistols  and 
other  handguns.  But  it  turned  down  .an 
amendment  to  extend  the  .same  regulation 
TO  rifles  and  .shotguns. 

No  one  supix>ses  that  even  the  most  ^trin- 
i:ent  firearms  controls  could  eliminate  all 
risk  of  i;£sassin..tion,  murder,  or  other  rrimi- 
nal  ir.lsu.se  of  weapons  Btit  surely  it  would 
reduce  the  risk. 

The  right  to  bear  arms  ought  to  be  ,iccom- 
ijauied  bv  obligation-  the  obligation  of  going 
thro\ieh  clearly-defined  channels  to  purcha.se 
weapons,  Tl-.e  virtually  unregulated  right  to 
[jtirchase  rifles  by  mail  is  subject  to  tc»o  much 
.ibuse,  .\s  things  stand  now.  too  many  peo- 
ple have  t','0  easy  accer,'^  to  too  many  weapons. 
More    rcstrar..'=^    are    badly    needed 
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I  Prom    Che    .\Ahevme    iNC)    Citizen- times. 
Apr    9    ia68|  I 

Is  Limited   Oun   Contbol  Neabinoj? 
After  six  years  of  periodic  debate,  the| Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  nas  flnaUy  votJBd  to 
ban     the     mail-order     sale     of     hand-^juns. 


were 


though  not  ritles  and  shotguns  And.  jvhlle 
that  is  a  setmmg  inconsistency.  It  Is  cleirly  a 
:*.p  to  sportsmen  •  groups  who  oppOB^  any 
gun  control  whatever  i 

Presumably  the  solons  reasoned  thatixlfles 
and  shotguns  because  of  their  greater  bullc. 
Are  ;ess  easy  to  conceal  and  are  thus  lessiUke- 
y  to  be  sought  by  hoodlums,  delinqiients. 
Ind  other  potential  killers  They  di34ount 
the    fact    that    such    weapons    are    ecjually 

de.idly  1 

Even  so.  the  mo%e  banning  mall-ordaf  pis- 
tol sales  must  be  welcomed  \s  a  sm-ill' step 
for-ward.  Such  sales  have  reached  .Uartnmg 
pr.jportu.ns  and  the  evidence  indicates' that 
many  of  the  mail-order  buyers  are  p^ple 
who  could  not  qualify  for  the  purchase  of  a 
gun  m  their  own  conununitles. 

The  proposed  bun  is  part  of  a  compr 
sue  ant.-orime  bill  that  may  not  surviv 
view    by   the   full   Senate   once   it  clear* 
Judiciary    Committee     But     the    mou^ 
crime  rate  and  event*  of  recent  days  In 
Ameru-in  cities,  testify  to  the  need. 

(From   the  Rhmebeclt   iNY)    Gazette.  lAug 
31.    1967  I 

Ql  NS     tN     THE     NtWS 

On   one   rcxent   day     lUeEe   uicldenta 
m  the  news 

In  Pittsbuf^h.  a  nine-yeur-old  boy  aaleep 
with  three  other  boys  In  a  back  yar«| 
killed  bv  a  bullet  Po.lce  said  it  .tppar?nrly 
came  from  a  rule  fired  by  a  young  m^n  u> 
■scare  away    a  neighbor's  dog 

In  Miami,  a  motorist  described  as  1)4^'"*^ 
•a  kind,  of  hair  smile  on  his  [ace  <aced 
through  the-city  shooting  a  putol  at  rajjdom 
from  Ms  car  Four  truck  d  Uers.  a  construc- 
tion machine  driver  and  .in  oil -duty  police- 
man were  woviuded. 

In  Nurth  Hollywood.  CaUf  .  a  23-yea{--old 
mother  reportedly  playing  a  hlde-andjseek 
prank  at  a  neighbors  home  was  shot,  and 
killed  bv  a  voung  m;in-  a  guest  at  the  hofoe — 
who  picked  ip  a  loaded  pistol  from  a  night- 
stand  and  fired  at  what  he  ' 
prowler 

These  incidents  came  on  the 
seizure  of  an  arsenal — scores  of  weapons 
ranging  from  a  machete  to  an  anti-tank 
gun  .idsenibled  by  alleged  members  of  ,^ght 
wing  organizations  m  New  York  Not  lung 
before,  there  had  been  successive  news  stones 
about  multiple  Killings  with  guns.  i 

It  cannot  rationally  be  argued  that  tlbht- 
er  firearms  control  legislation  would  nave 
pre.ented  all  or  indeed  any  of  these  tiaglc 
occurrences.  But  a  good  case  can  be  imstde 
for  the  contention  that,  had  guns  not  Oeen 
so  readily  accessible,  some  of  the  incidents 
might  not  have  occur-ed  i 

This  IS  the  rationale  underlying  the  drive 
for  stronger  federal  gun  control  law  |  No 
sensible  person  maintains  that  tightening 
up  somewhat  on  sale  and  possession  of  giins. 
notably  by  banning  Interstate  mail  <)hler 
vsales  which  now  enable  anyone  at  all  tc^  get 
his  hands  on  a  lethal  weapon,  would  lend 
incidents  of  the  kind  cited  above.  But  ^uch 
a  law  would  tend  to  hamper  the  trig 
happy 

I  Frjm  the  Davton  'Ohloi  News,     ' 
A^r   16.  U>68' 
Hnw    Long    Until    Gun    CnNrRoi.s'' 

While  congressmen  continue  to  spend  much 
time  and  money  to  find  out  what  legislation 
their  .-onstltuents  want,  bills  on  iirearm  aon- 
trols.  overwhelmingly  sought  by  the  puillc. 
are  conslsten-.Iy  denied 

This  doesn't  make  sense    Not  In  the  light 


thought  *j»s  a 
e  heels  of  police 


of  '!if  .i.^.-..i.s.4!ihMi  lis  of  Pre.sKleni  Kennedy 
and  [Jr  M.ir-.lri  l.uiher  King.  Jr  Nut  In  the 
light  of  statistics  that  show  .bat  firearms  ac- 
CL.uut  f.  r  an  re  -h.m  'i  Ooo  iimril(T>  Ii)  OOO 
suicides  and  '2.500  accldent4il  de.tUi.s  a  year 

National  surveys  and  polls  show  that  .^mer- 
tcans  detlnltelv  want  tighter  restrictions  on 
gun  ownerships  .Most  agree  wUh  President 
Johnson  who  earlier  this  year  urged  Congress 
to   'st<-jp  the  trade  in  mall  order  murder   ' 

A  Gallup  poll  List  year  showed  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  pet>ple  surveyed  wanted 
stricter  laws  for  handguns:  dl  per  cent 
w.inted  stricter  laws  f.  r  rifles  and  shotguns; 
75  per  cent  wanted  to  prohibit  the  mailing 
of  rfuns;  85  per  cent  wanted  handguns  reg- 
istered. 

In  the  f.ire  i:f  all  this.  Congress  has  balked 

It  has  bowed  to  the  gun  lobbies,  particularly 

the  power: ul  National  Rifle  Asswlallon  which 

pa.sses    off    .America's    aiitlfirearm    feeling    as 

hysterical  m  nature  ' 

'How  many  summers.'  asked  the  President, 
will  we  leavt-  law  enforcement  with  the 
single  alternative  -return  tire  -to  thousands 
of  tireiirnis  in  the  hands  of  the  lawless'' 
How  long  will  It  lake  .i  people  deeply  con- 
cerned abiiut  crime  In  their  midst  to  move  to 
control  the  principal  weapon  of  the  crimi- 
nal   guns'*" 

Yes — how  long'.' 

;  Prom  the  San  Diego  i  Calif  i  Unum. 

Apr.  i:j.  10681 

Guns  and  the  Criminal 

The  need  for  more  comprehensive  gun 
control  to  combat  violent  ^'rlme  becomes 
dallv  more  apparent  The  alarming  Increase 
of  22  per  cent  In  assaults  with  guns  last 
year  brought  the  total  of  53.000  cases 

Statistics  priKluced  by  Sen  Thomas  .T 
Dodd.  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  )uveiille  crime, 
clearly  Indicate  that  more  fluin  two-thirds  of 
all  murders  are  committed  by  those  with 
criminal  records.  Dodd  seeks  to  withholil 
firearms  trom  known  criminals  In  an  .iitempt 
to  reduce  the  number  of  potential  murder 
weafjons 

No  legitimate  sportsman  should  be  victim 
of  tighter  gun  control  But  u  guns  and 
known  criminals  can  be  kept  .ipart.  the  hope 
tor  a  reduction  in  violent  crime  is  real 

For  years  the  nation  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  most  murders  are  committed  on  impulse, 
by  those  with  an  otherwise  unblemished 
record 

But  research  now  shows  that  the  bulk  of 
murders  are  committed  by  criminals  already 
known  to  the  police 

A  survey  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shows 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  killers  with  gtins 
had  a  prior  criminal  record.  60  per  cent  had 
been  arrested  previously  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, and  in  81  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
murderer  and  victim  were  known  to  each 
i/ther  There  is  certainly  impulse,  too.  In  86 
per  cent  of  cases — but  a  previous  criminal 
record,  also 

National  figures  are  expected  to  bear  out 
the  Washington  survev  Clearly  the  case  for 
greater  firearm  control  for  known  criminals 
is  overwhelming  The  Dodd  amenament 
should  be  supported 

[From  "he  Dayton  lOhioi  Journal  Herald. 

Apr    16.  19681 

Curb   Those   Guns! 

Congressmen  favonng  adequate  gun-con- 
trol legislation  think  that  now  there  may  be 
grounds  (or  hope 

For  the  first  time  in  30  years  a  congression- 
al committee  has  approved  a  proposed  llmi- 
tauon  on  the  sale  and  shipment  of  weapons 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  violence  that 
so  often  and  so  consistently  involves  guns  In 
our  nation  — they're  used  m  60  per  cent  of  ail 
mtirders— we    believe    the    Senate    Judiciary 


oonuruttee    action    oomes    far    too    late    ,ind 
w.aild  .iccoinpUth   lar   Uxj  liiile 

Under  the  .niienUmeiu  t.j  the  anllcnnie  bui 
which  the  c.iminiltee  .ipproved.  only  liand- 
.^un.s  would  ije  placed  under  some  restr.Uiit 
Any  fool  ci>uld  stiH  send  .iw.iy  for  a  ntle  or 
shotgun  Fun  her,  tiiere  is  no  mention  of  ret;- 
Istering  any   we  ip.m   wh.il.--.jever 

Sponsors  believe  that  r.tles  and  shotguns 
will  be  reinstated  during  .scnuie  floor  action 
We  hope  they're  right    We're  not  optimistic. 

Those  opposed  to  federal  legisl.ition  art- 
liotorioiuly  impervious  to  .iiiy  .ippeal  lor  la- 
iion.il,  sane  t;un  rei^ulatKin  Tiie  .issassliia- 
tlon  of  President  Kennedy  made  no  impres- 
sion on  tlu-m  It  IS  .it  least  r>M^onable  tn  prt- 
sume  that  iifither  will  the  murder  ol  Martin 
Luther  King 

They  are  a  minority,  nevertheless  As  noted 
111  this  colimn  last  year,  the  Gallup  Poll  has 
found  that  73  per  cent  of  all  lht>se  .•surveyed 
believe  "a  person  should  not  be  able  to  send 
away  for  a  >;un  through  the  mall".  73  per  cent 
are  .'or  a  law  requiring  the  regl.- trutlon  I't 
shoti<iins  and  r.fles;  8.5  per  cent  lavor  regis- 
tering handguns 

Our  point  .6  that,  as  congress  reconvenes 
alter  the  Easter  recess,  '.he  will  of  the  .Amen- 
c.m  public  should  now  be  determined  .iiui 
acted  up.iii  The  hlgh-preisure  tactics  of  tli'- 
Nat.on.il  Rirle  .Association  (NRA)  have  pre- 
vailed far  to  long.  It  is  time  to  act  firmly  lo 
bring  under  some  kind  i)f  reasonable  disci- 
pline the  virtual  anarchy  regarding  ^:un  sales, 
shipment  and  registration 

[From  the  Chicago  iIU.)  News,  .Apr  J9, 
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Let's  Spike  the  Shotguns 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  relusnl 
to  ban  mall-order  s.iles  of  shotguns  and 
rifles  III  a  bill  to  tighten  federiil  gun  controls 
IS  a  grave  mistake.  The  evidence  is  clear  that 
These  weapons — no  less  lethal  than  the  hand- 
guns covered  by  the  measure — are  beln,.' 
used  more  and  more  m  street  violenc- 
•.hroughout  the  nation.  .And  it  is  especlallv 
true  here  in  Chicago,  where  young  Soutli 
Side  hoodlums  rely  increasingly  on  shot- 
guns to  impose  their  reign  of  terror. 

Chicago's  gun-registratiun  ordinance  and 
the  state  law  requiring  the  registration  of 
gun  owners  will  place  formidable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  Juveniles  seekln;?  to  purchase 
arms.  But  the  illegitimate  *ratEc  ir.  guns  mnv 
increase  as  a  consequence  .A  federal  prohibi- 
tion of  mail-order  sales  of  guns  of  all  de- 
scriptions is  one  wav  of  slowing  down  this 
clandestine  traffic.  In  the  long  run,  only 
uniform  state  gun  laws,  reinforced  by  local 
ordinances  .ind  a  stringent  federal  code,  can 
cope  effectively  with  the  threat  posed  by  the 
promiscuous  flow  of  firearms 

Since  that  day  is  far  u,f.  .Americans  .is  a 
whole  are  entitled  to  whatever  protection 
Congress  can  devise  now.  Most  gun  owners 
are  law-abiding  citizens  and  two  uut  of  every 
three  of  them  favor  strict  federal  controls,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Harris  Survey  on  the 
subject.  The  minority  wlio  oppose  strict  con- 
trols suffer  under  a  mlconceptlon  fostered 
by  the  National  Rifle  .Assn.  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  gun  lobby  that  regulations  of  any 
kind  somehow  deprives  them  of  a  constitu- 
tional right. 

What  the  Constitution  says  in  -his  point 
is  contained  in  .Article  II  oi  the  BUI  of 
Rights:  ".A  well-regulated  militia,  oeirig  nec- 
essary to  the  security  of  a  free  i.tate.  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  .irrns  .shall  not 
be  infringed,"  The  right  to  bear  arms  is 
thus  clearly  spelled  out  only  ;is  it  pertains 
to  participation  In  a  militia — the  term  then 
in  use  for  what  has  today  become  the  Na- 
tional Guard  The  posse.ssion  of  arnis  under 
any  other  circumstances  is  ;i  privilege — like 
driving  an  automobile — and  it  Is  subject  to 
licensing  .md  .uiy  ither  reasonable  form  of 
regulation   that   federal,  state   ;ind  local   au- 
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ihoritles    may    prescribe   In    the   public   In- 

te.'est 

It  is  past  time  for  Congress  to  heed  the 
wishes  of  the  nation's  majority  and  write 
m  -anlngful  new  gun  controls  into  the  fed- 
eral code. 

IFrom  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 

.Sentinel.  Apr,  3.  1968] 

FlRLAHMS   Laws 

rhe  gun  lobby  seem-s  to  have  effectively 
killed  any  drive  lor  reasonable  firearms  legis- 
liilion  in  the  near  luture.  That  success  was 
g.iined,  in  p.irt.  by  distorting  lacts. 

One  of  the  lop  arguments  has  been  that 
"ino.^t  murder.-  .ire  not  cominllted  by  crlmi- 
u.ils  "  rhe  .irgument  luus  been  b.icked  by  the 
^Utement  Ih.il  ".Annual  murder  statistics 
show  that  more  tliaii  half  ol  the  murders  are 
commlted  on  impulse'  ..nd  the  victim  is  a 
^pouse.  a  member  ot  the  i.iinlly  or  a  irlend." 

The  truth  is  th.it  while  most  murders  are 
•  impulse"  murders,  the  impulse  comes,  most 
irequentlv,  to  ,i  criminal  with  a  gun  in  his 
U.iiid:  a  trimliial  who  could  not  letjally  pos- 
sess a  gun  if  we  had  any  tort  ol  effective  leg- 
islation regulating  Siile  ol  guii.s. 

The  results  ol  .i  study  ot  120  major  cities 
now  being  tubulated  by  the  Senate  subcom- 
imlt^e  :  tuclyins;  ihe  problem  offer  ample 
proof  th.it  the  gun  l;ibby  has  distorted  lacts. 

The  study  jjrovcs  th.it  most  of  those  who 
commit  murder  with  .i  gun  had  .ilready  been 
identified  by  prior  criminal  records  us  per- 
.sons  who  should  not  have  access  to  firearms. 
They  were  demonstrubly  people  most  likely 
to  use  a  lirearm  in  a  crime. 

The  "profile  of  a  killer"  for  Washington. 
DC.  tor  instance,  shows  that  from  statistics 
g.ilhered.  the  typlciil  murderer  in  that  city: 

Is  usually  a  m.in,  34  years  old.  He  uses  a 
handgun  to  kill  his  friend,  his  wife  or  his 
iilrl  friend.  He  has  been  arrested  previously 
six  times,  twice  lor  serious  crimes,  including 
once  for  a  crime  of  violence.  The  killing  usu- 
.illy  (K-curs  alter  a  fight  on  Saturday  night 
iiiter  the  victim  and  the  killer  have  been 
drinking.  And  the  killer  uses  a  foreign-m.ide 
handgun  available  in  a  nearby  store  or 
through  the  m.ul  for  .tbout  S14. 

National  statistics  .--how  that  80  per  cent  of 
all  killers  who  used  a  gun  had  a  prior  crimi- 
nal record:  78  per  cent  of  all  murderers  had 
criminal  records:  the  gun  killer  had  an  aver- 
.ige  of  six  prior  .irrests  before  his  first  mur- 
der, two  for  .serious  offenses:  60  per  cent  of 
gun  killers  had  been  arrested  lor  a  crime  of 
Molence  before  the  murder  indictment, 

Mr.  DODD.  And.  Mr.  President,  one 
more  comment  if  I  may.  There  are  those 
■aho  are  characterized,  or  who  fancy 
themselves  as  .spokesmen  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. Tliey  argue,  and  sUckly,  that  rural 
.\mericans  would  be  "inconvenienced" 
by  a  .stronger  firearms  law,  that  it  would 
interfere  with  their  "way  of  life." 

Wittingly  or  otherwise,  these  self- 
lyled  spokesmen  for  rural  America  all 
too  frequently  .sketch  the  farmer,  the 
six)rtsman,  the  small-town  resident  as  an 
unsophisticated  Ixjob  who  has  neither 
knowledge,  nor  feeling,  nor  any  sensitiv- 
ity toward  the  problems  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

I  do  not  agree.  I  never  have  and  never 
will. 

The  Columbia,  Mo..  Tribune,  quoting 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  said: 

Newspapers  have  suggested  that  rural  peo- 
ple are  the  stumbling  block  in  efforts  to  con- 
trol Indiscriminate  use  of  firearms.  The  gun 
:".ystique.  it  is  said,  thrives  in  open  spaces. 
But  the  overFKJwerlng  sentiment  In  rui^ 
.treas  for  the  unrestricted  ownership  and  use 
of  guns  is  a  myth.  At  least  that  Is  the  case 


In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  according  to  a  recent 
Prairie  Parmer  poll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  lull  text 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer's  remarks  l>e 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia  i  Mo,  i  Tribune.  May  19, 
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Gun   Myth 

Prairie  Farmer:  Ne'w.'Kpapers  have  suggested 
that  rtiral  people  are  the  .stumbling  block 
in  efforts  to  control  indiscriminate  use  of 
firearms.  The  gun  mystique.  It  is  said  thrives 
in  the  open  spaces 

But  the  overpowering  sentiment  in  rural 
areas  for  the  unrestricted  ownership  .ind  use 
of  guns  is  a  myth,  .At  least  that  is  the  case 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  according  to  .i  recent 
Prairie  Farmer  poll. 

In  personal  interviews  farm  people  were 
asked  "Do  you  feel  that  more  stringent  efforts 
should  be  made  to  control  the  posscssiun  .aid 
use  of  firearms  by  the  public?"  The  consen- 
sus in  both  states  was:  Yes.  55  percent:  No, 
32  percent:  and  Undecided,  13  percent 

In  the  three  years  since  the  death  nf  Presi- 
dent Kenne-iiv  more  than  50,000  .Americans 
10  times  the  'v'tctiiam  toll--ha\e  been  gunned 
down  by  n.isfits.  rrlminals  .md  ol  course, 
ordinary  people  v^ho  became  careless  Tdd 
many  fire  a  too-casily-avallable  gun  in  anger 
and  live  to  regret  i;   ,  ,  . 

An  angry,  emotional  group  Insists  '.h.U  aiiv 
gun-control  bill  is  a  sinister  plot  .md  con- 
spiracy to  deprive  .Americans  of  their  coiistl- 
tutlonal  right  to  bear  arms. 

This  is  nonsense.  Those  of  us  who  ;irp 
concerned  about  the  mounting  death  toll 
from  shooting  merely  want  L'uns  kept  out 
of  reach  of  juveniles,  drug  .iddicts.  convicted 
criminals,  and  the  mentally  unbalanced. 
There  is  no  need  to  deprive  hunters  ;.nd  those 
who  have  a  legitimate  reason 

Rural  areas  are  Just  as  concerned  about 
this  problem  as  anyone  rise.  They  -A'unt  ac- 
tion by  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virumia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  ;i  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virizmia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO      7  03 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posed amendment  No.  708  to  S.  917  is  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  title  IV  of  the  pending  bill.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  that 
amendment  is  reprinted,  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors:  My  colleague  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  E.^stlandI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
iS.J.  Res.  131 1  to  designate  May  20,  1968, 
as  "Charlotte,  N.C,  Day,"  with  an 
amendment,  in  whicli  it  requested  the 
concurrence  ot  the  Senate, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pies- 
ident.  I  suggest  the  ab.scnce  ol  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  ut  West  Viruinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  tlic  (juoium  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


REPEAL  OV  CERTAIN  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONTAINERS  FOR  FIWITS 
AND  VEC;ETABLP;S,  AND  FOR 
OTHER   PURPC:iSES 

Mr  HYRD  of  We.st  Viiiinia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 1  wish  to  read  a  statement  on  be- 
lialf  (it  the  distintiuished  ,uinlor  Senator 
irom  North  Camlina  I  Mr,  Jordan!,  as 
lollows: 

ST.MIMKNI    bV    .Sf.NMOR  JoHOAN   i  IF   NffP.Tll 

C^R''I.Ir,'A 

On  October  20.  1967.  the  Senate  passed  S 
.10(>8.  which  '.V'Hild  rejie  il  ihe  .Stiiid.ird  Coii- 
tainers  ,\(ts  ul  ItilO  .iiid  1928  ^md,  in  .;ddi- 
tion.  cert  lUi  .t<  t-s  rel.itin,;  t<j  ii.aal  ,~^lr(•^■. 
wool,  aijfl  export, iilon  of  tobacco  ijlaiils  .iiiO 
.eed. 

On  March  11  I9i)8,  the  House  of  Hepre- 
sent:tti\i's  J).is.seti  !I  H  lliO.'jH,  which  v.nuld 
repeal  the  .Stand. ird  Coi.tamer.s  Act  ol  1910 
.md  1928.  but  would  not  i.Ifect  th.e  three 
iither  laws  which  would  be  repealed  by  .S 
l!068.  The  two  bills  :up  identical  m  substance 
msolar  ius  they  relate  to  the  .Standard  <'oi.- 
laliiers  Acts,  so  th.'.t  all  of  the  sutetancc  <■! 
H  H.  1.3058  13  cont.iined  iii  S  2068  .is  th.it 
bill  was  pa.s-sed  by  llie  .Scii.ile, 

HR,  13058  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Cumn.erce.  while  .S.  20G8  w.us  considered 
.iiKl  leportcd  by  the  Coir.mitteo  tin  .Afrriful- 
turc  unci  Forestry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  l.>ehalf  ot  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr,  Jord.^nL  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Cominittd 
on  Commerce  Ije  discharged  from  tin 
further  con.sideration  uf  the  bill  'H.R. 
130581  to  reix^al  certain  acts  relatina  to 
containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
for  other  inirpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ob,iection,  it  is  .so  ordered, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  VirLnnia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  ;)roceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
.sideration of  H.R.  13058.  and  that  it  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  S.  2068,  as  pa.s.sed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  20.  1967. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  ob,iection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Tlie  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

(a)  The  .Act  of  August  'i\,  1916.  entitled 
".An  Act  to  fix  standards  for  climax  baskets 
for  grapes  and  other  fruits  ;ind  vpeetables. 
and  to  fix  standards  for  baskets  and  other 
containers  for  small  fruits,  berries,  and  \eee- 
tables.  and  for  other  p'U.'poses"  (39  St.it  673, 
as  amended:  15  US  C.  251 -256 1  : 

(b)  The  .Act  of  May  21.  1928.  entitled  ".An 
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Act  to  fix  standards  frir  hampers,  ruund 
stave  baskets,  and  splint  baskets  for  frvilts 
ind  vegetables  and  for  other  purposes  1 45 
Stat     885     as   iimeiided      15   U  S  C    257  2571 1  . 

(Ci  The  Act  of  June  5  1940.  enUtled  An 
Act  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  tobacco 
seed  and  plants,  except  for  experimental  pur- 
poses     i54   Stat     231.    7   U3C    516-5l7i. 

id  The  Naval  Stores  Act  approved  March 
.3.   1923    1 42  Stat,   1435.   7  USC.  91-99 1; 

lei  The  Act  of  May  17.  1928.  entitled  An 
Act  to  authorize  the  .ipproprhjUon  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  rif  Agriculture  of  certain 
funds  fur  wool  standards,  and  for  other  piir- 
p<i8es      (45  Stat    593;    7  U  S  C    415&  415di 

Sec  2  Section  lOibnS)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 3  ly66  i  80  Stat  1302;  15  USC  1459 
I  bi  (3)  I .  IS  amended  to  read  <is  follows 

'  i3i  containers  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1912  i37  Swt  250. 
lis  amended.  15  U  S  C  231  233 1  or  the  Act 
of  March  4  1915  1 38  Slat  1188  as  .uwended. 
15  use    234  238 1    ' 

Set-  3  This  Act  shall  become  effective  si.xty 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 

question  la  on  ai^reem^  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  ameed  to. 

T!x  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
eiiyro.sKed  ^ind  tlie  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  H  R.  13058'  'A  as  read  the 
third  time  and  pa.^,sed 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  5Ui4^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will   call   the   roll 

The  assistant  letiislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  VV»>st  Virs;inia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


.ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR   MILLER 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vir^imia.  Mr.  Presi- 
,  dent,  on  April  17.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  i  Mr  Miller  1  gave  the 
keynote  addriss  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Iowa  H jspital  Association  in  Des 
Moines 

Becaii.se  of  its  timeliness,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
vvd5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

Address  by   J\ck  Millek.  US    3zn.\tor 
Frcm   Iow.\ 

Tl'.e  Iowa  Hospital  Association  faces  the 
iuture  conhdent  that  it  will  continue  to 
meet  its  goal  ot  more  effec'ive  and  economi- 
cal patient  care  through  an  expanding  pro- 
gram of  professional  services  and  assistance 
to  Its  members  ■ 

That  statement,  .is  you  are  aware,  appears 
tii  one  of  your  Associations  brochures. 

It  Is  responsible  and  forward-looltlng.  It 
recognizes  that  hfcpltai  patients  need,  and 
assures  them  they  will  receive,  effective  and 
economic.iJ  pro/essioixaJ  services.  At  the  same 
.  tune.  It  reflects  the  number  one  problem 
facing  \our  group  today — the  cjst  factor  In 
fact  this  .s  a  major  problem  of  the  entire 
health    industry 

Over  $30  bUlion  a  year  Is  being  spent  on 
health   care    In    the    United    States — over    a 


half  billion  in  Iowa  alone  .such  .m  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  7  percent  of  the  u>tal 
amount  spent  on  ,ill  personal  needs  And 
these  health  care  expenditures  are  growing 
at  a  far  faster  rile  than  our  population 
growth   rate 

The  health  industry  Is  plagued  by  short- 
ages of  trained  personnel,  a  lack  of  adequate 
faclllt.es  and  criticisms  "f  the  way  It  or- 
g.ini/es  and  furnishes  health  care  Whether 
these  crltlcisnvs  are  deserved  or  not.  they 
still  exist  in   the  minds  of  many  people 

But  your  moet  severe  problem,  and  related 
in  one  way  or  another  to  the  others,  is  sharply 
rising  costs 

The  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of 
the  federal  government,  state  and  local 
government*  and  the  insurance  industry 
sh.ire   your  concern  over  tl^ls  problem 

The  concern  reached  the  point  where,  in 
early  March,  the  newly  designated  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  remarked  that  Congress  will  not 
stand  indetlnitely  for  rising  costs  under  tlie 
Medlc.ire  .md  Medicaid  programs,  the  two 
areas  which  .ipparemly  nave  generated  the 
most  concern  of  the  .\dmlnlstration  Cohen 
said  if  a  means  isn't  found  to  control  costs. 
Congress  ■prubably  will  take  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach, '  which  could  mean  ceilings  on  doc- 
tors' fees  and  dully  hospital  charges. 

The  concern  has  reached  such  a  point  that 
the  President  in  his  Health  Message  to  the 
Congress  last  month.  Implied  that  more  fed- 
eral involvement  m  your  activities  could  well 
loom  in  the  future 

It  would  have  been  constru<'tive  if  these 
stwitements  had  been  coupled  with  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  '"guns  .ind  butter 
economic  philosophy  has  resulted  in  chronic 
budget  deficits,  worsening  inflation,  and  ab- 
normally high  interest  rates  without  which 
the  problem  of  cost  control  would  be  rela- 
tively min<ir 

Altliough  the  key  word  in  President  John- 
sun's  message  appears  to  be  "Incentives  '  the 
federal  intervention  threat  is  there  none- 
theless 

He  proposed  that  federal  aid  formulas  be 
revised  to  provide  Incentives  to  hospitals 
which  voluntarily  curtiiil  waste  and  duplica- 
tion He  suggested  that  the  same  approach 
be  applied  to  schools  which  do  the  best  Job 
of  turmng  out  graduates  to  meet  the  health 
manpower  shortage  And  he  expressed  his 
p<3licv  that  governmental  powers  be  used  to 
aet  a  reasonable  range  of  reimbursing  drug 
costs  in  such  federally  supported  programs 
as  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal-and- 
chlld  health  care 

These  .ire  not  new  tlioughts  They  have 
been  expressed  before  Their  leasibiUty  will 
have  to  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  specific 
proposiils  rather  than  generalizations.  Some 
way  of  providing  high-quality  health  care 
more  efficiently  and  at  lower  cost  must  be 
found,  however,  or  the  price  tags  resulting 
from  the  present  spiral  will  surely  exceed  the 
reach  of  millions  of  citizens.  Some  of  you 
may  have  seen  the  January  22  Issue  of  US 
News  and  World  Report,  which  forecast  a 
cost  of  5630  per  day  tor  a  semi-pnvat€  room 
in  a  hospital  by  the  year  2,000  If  inflation 
continues  at  the  siime  pace  as  during  the 
previous  thirty  years 

The  best  way  is  for  those  in  control  of  our 
federal  government  to  put  Its  financial  house 
in  order,  but  there  Is  little — outside  of  a  few- 
speeches-  In  the  present  Washington  atmos- 
phere to  warrant  confidence  that  this  will 
be  done 

The  two  old  stand-by  methods  of  showing 
concern — lefs-study-lt.  and  lefs-get-togeth- 
er-.uid-talk-about-lt'  are  no  longer  accept- 
able to  those  aitected  Their  patience  has 
worn  thin  and  they  are  demanding  action 

The   old   methods   are   exemplified    by    the 
request  of  the  President  to  former  -Secretary 
of  Health.  Et^ucatlon  and  Welf.ije  John  Gard- 
and   submit   a   report  on   the 
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problem.  This  was  In  August  11)6H  Tlie  rejxir- 
was  completed  and  made  public  at  the  end 
of  February  1967  As  a  follow-on  HEW  calu-cl 
a  national  conference  last  June,  iuid  the 
tlndlngs  of  the  conference  were  released  •liis 
month  But  already  Its  lindlngs  ,ire  outdHte<l 
although  they  give  a  perspective  to  the  con- 
ditions which  exl.^t  today 

Stale  Insurance  commissioners  have  had 
to  face  repeated  requests  from  Blue  Cros.s 
tor  rate  Increases  to  match  rising  ci>sts  and 
many  studies  have  been  made  .it  the  State 
level  in  response  to  such  requests.  However, 
there  has  been  no  real  alternative  to  allow- 
ing increases 

The  Congress  has,  of  course,  had  to  cin- 
cern  itself  with  the  cost  problem  In  provid- 
ing for  the  flnanclng  of  tlie  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  Cost  estimates  for  the.<-e 
programs  have  pro\ed  U)  be  emharr;i.ssinit)v 
lower  than  the  actual  flgures  iiecessltatlnc 
a  tax  increase 

While  health  costs  generally  have  bt>(ii 
rising  rapidly  hospital  costs  have  risen  eve:i 
faster  Tlie  problem  Is  so  severe  that  thf 
American  Hospital  Association  has  begun 
public  informaliiin  program  to  exphuii  •.. 
the  public  the  reasons  for  the  mcreiuses.  Thi- 
Is  most  ipproprlate,  for  public  attention  on 
rising  health  costs  tends  to  center  on  the 
hospit.iis.  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  focal  point  for  all  health  care 

In  the  past  three  years.  Congress,  at  the 
Administration's  urging,  has  enacted  nearlv 
30  new  health  measures  ki  doing  so.  it  h..> 
added  to  the  growing  cost  and  iiiaiipow.  r 
problems  of  the  health  industry 

In  the  last  three  years,  the  federal  govoni- 
ments  budget  for  health  care  ha.s  increasea 
from  «6  billion  to  nearly  *14  billion  .mini- 
ally,  and  this  does  not  Include  the  $2  , 
billion  budgeted  tor  the  care  of  service  per- 
simnel  and  veterans. 

Its  expenditures  on  medical  care  for  tlu- 
elderly  and  the  poor  have  gone  up  from  sj 
billion  to  nearly  «8  billion 

Expenditures  have  risen  from  $2  billion  'i 
ne.irly  $3  billion  ;innually  ior  construction  m 
new  laboratories,  hospitals  and  healtli  clinic 
and    the    training    ol    the    men    .md    vvomc. 
to  work  in  them. 

Federal  appropriations  to  prevent  and  coi!- 
rrol  disease  have  risen  from  S450  million  • 
nearly  S700  million  annually 

In  the  last  three  years  10  5  million  Anu-.-;- 
cans  65  and  over  have  been  brought  until  - 
medlc.il  care  provi.'-ions  of   the   federal   law.- 

Aad  :i0  million  children  have  benehtteu 
irom  iederal  funding  for  protection  againr-st 
diphtheria,   polio,   and   other   diseases. 

Even  thoinih  an  idditional  100,000  doctor? 
nurses,  dentists,  laborattiry  technicians  ana 
'Jther  health  workers  .ire  being  trained  this 
year,  the  lie.illh  industry  still  faces  serlou.s 
manpower   short-atjes. 

More  than  850  medical,  dental  and  nur.'^inj 
schools  have  enlarsted  their  facilities  or  im- 
proved their  programs,  but  the  health  in- 
dustry still  IS  confronted  with  the  need  :or 
more 

Apparently  resigned  to  inflationary  policies 
rhe  President  in  his  health  message  estlm.ited 
that  between  1965  ;iiid  1975  the  cost  of  heaitii 
care  will  increase  by  nearly  140  percent. 

Average  payments  per  person  will  double 
from  S200  a  year  to  $400  a  year 

Drug  payments  will  rise  by  65  percent. 

Dental  bills  will   increase   UK)  percent. 

Doctors"   bills   will   climb    160   percent. 

Payments  tor  ijeneral  hospital  services  will 
lump  250  percent 

The  dimensions  of  the  feder.il  government 
involvement  was  clearly  outlined  by  tiie 
President  in  that  health  message. 

Health  expenditures  in  the  United  States," 
he  said,  "are  now  nearly  $50  billion  a  ytar 
The  Federal  Government  pays  S14  billion 
of  that  amount  i  with  i  516  billion  requested 
in  fiscal   1969  •• 

.And  he  warned  that  "unless  the  cost  spiral 
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IS    stopped,    the    Nat  ion's    health    bill    covild 
reach  a  staggering  *100  billion  by   1975" 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  role  of  the 
ledera!  ttovcrnment  in  promoting  Inflation 
which  has  bnnigiit  on  much  of  the  cost 
spiral  .ind  this  .seems  to  be  the  Implication: 
Unless  the  health  Industry  takes  action  on 
Us  own.  the  tederal  government   will 

.A  year  ago.  the  U  S  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  reported  that  hos- 
pital costs  rose  16  percent  In  1966  compared 
wltli  .III  average  seven  percent  increase  lor  the 
live  previous  vears  This,  of  course,  was  the 
year  .Medicare  first  went  into  effect. 

.M  the  same  time  the  .American  Hospital 
.Association  forecast  that  hospital  costs  per 
patient  day  would  increase  by  186  percent 
m  11167 

However,  the  mcroa.se  was  not  as  great  as 
expected  and  tcvtal  hospital  cost  per  patient 
dav  m  lit67  amounted  to  $58  06 — an  increase 
■  it    15  4   (jercent    over    1966. 

.\  17  4  percent  Increase  in  payroll  costs, 
due  to  inclusion  ol  hospital  employees  under 
federal  wage  laws,  and  higher  salaries  for 
nurses  and  other  paramedical  personnel  were 
largely  responsible,  the  American  Hospital 
.Association  .said 

Wages  and  salaries  accounted  for  $36  30  of 
the   $58  06   cost-  up    from   $30.92    In    1966. 

Tlie  AH.\  said  5.812  community  hospitals 
incurred  inpatient  and  outpatient  expenses 
of  «12  t)  billion  last  year,  up  S2  1  billion  from 
•lie  ll'fifi  tigure 

rhe  .idmisslon  of  jjatients  65  and  over  rose 
)  percent  in  the  last  six  months  of  1967  over 
the  correspondlne  iieriod  of  1966.  (Medicare 
went  into  etTect  iii  the  last  six  months  of 
!".tH6  1 

Hosjiitals.  Mil  the  average,  now  employ  264 
persons  lor  each  UK)  patients,  compared  with 
,1  148-100  ratio  in  1946. 

The  key  figure  in  the  complex  and  trou- 
l)ling  i.iroti'em  "i  p.r.iling  hospital  care  costs 
IS  personnel  costs.  .And.  m  turn,  these  have 
lieen  .tggravated  by  substantial  increases  in 
the  r...5t  of  living  due  to  infl.ition  com- 
pounded by  lederal  legislation  which  failed 
to  gear  eligibility  tor  health  f  .-ire  to  availabil- 
ity ot  personnel  and   lacilitics. 

Doctors  have  experienced  ,-lmilar  cost  in- 
creases in  their  offices  The  number  of  health 
workers  tor  each  physician  in  1940  was  five. 
Todav  it  is  13  and  will  probably  increase  to 
17   by    1970. 

.As  medical  'echnology  j-.dvances  and  in- 
reases  the  quality  of  health  care,  more 
:ugh!y  trained  and  highlv  piid  personnel 
.ire  required  to  bring  that  high  quality  of 
care  to  .as  many  people  as  possible — both  In 
the  doctors'  offices  and  in  the  hospitals. 
.And  no  one  knows  better  than  yon  the 
.idded  costs  of  equipment  needed  to  give 
patients  the  benefit  of  these  advances  In 
medical  technology. 

The  16  percent  increase  in  hospital  costs 
in  1966.  comp:ired  with  an  average  of  seven 
percent  per  year  for  the  previous  five  years, 
accompanied  "he  first  major  breakthrough 
in  hospital  employee  salaries  in  20   years. 

Hospital  cost.s  will  probably  continue  to  rise 
-steeply  for  the  next  three  to  five  years  and 
then  level  off  as  hospital  wages  catch  up  to 
ome  degree  to  ttie  wages  paid  in  business 
,ind  mdustrv.  The  .American  Hospital  As- 
sociation projects  a  25  percent  increase  in 
the  .iverage  salary  over  the  next  two  years. 
Hospitals  .ire  what  economists  call  "labor 
intensive"  tjrpanlzations.  Two-thirds  or  more 
of  their  total  cost,s  are  in  payroll,  and  imly 
one-third  in  materials,  supplies  and  other 
expenses. 

In  business  and  Industry  it  is  exactly  the 
■everse. 

This  result.-'  :rom  two  factorr:  One  is  that 
hospitals,  unlike  business  and  industry,  re- 
c(uire  personal  service  by  cm.ployees  to 
patients.  24  hours  a  day  every  day  of  the 
year.  The  second  is  that  these  personal  serv- 
ices cannot  usually  be  automated  at  a  lower 


cost,  as  so  often  is  the  case  in  manulacturlng 
and  mining  industries,  for  example 

Until  recently,  industry  generally  was  able 
to  absorb  tlie  effect  of  wage  Increases  through 
increased  productivity.  Better  ho-plta!  niaii- 
agen.ent  can  improve  hospital  etlu'iency.  but 
the  opportunity  for  you  to  achieve  increased 
prcxluctlvlty  Is  much   more  limited 

What  is  on   the  lederal   iKjrlzon'' 

President  Johnson  in  his  health  message 
to  Congress  projjo.sed  cxt)anded  prcigrains  U<t 
maternal  and  inlant  care  and  training  of 
doctors,  nurses  and  other  health  prolessums. 
He  also  asked  for  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Governm.^nt  to  use  methods  of  payment 
under  medicare,  medicaid  and  maternal  and 
child-health  programs  that  would  encourage 
reductions  in  tlie  cost  of  care  and  to  ertab- 
lish  a  "reasonable  cost  range"  lor  reiniburse- 
ment  for  drugs  under  these  programs. 

The  President  listed  five  "major  new  ftoals" 
which  he  proposed  to  achieve  through  a 
combination  .if  new  legislative,  .idmlnistra- 
tlve  and  volunt<»or  etlorts.  The  goals  were: 
to  reduce  the  "inexcusably  lilgh  rate  of  in- 
fant mortality";  to  meet  the  urgent  need  lor 
more  doctors,  nurses  and  other  health  work- 
ers: to  deal  with  the  "soaring  co.st,s"  of  med- 
ical care  and  assure  the  nuxst  efficient  use  of 
health  resources;  to  reduce  the  "shocking 
toll"  of  deaths  irom  accldent-s;  and  tu 
"launch  a  nationwide  effort  to  imjjrove  the 
health  of  all  .Americans   ' 

The  President  pro;)Ospd  seven  ietilslative 
proposals  which  included 

.Asking  Congress  to  authorize  the  .Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  employ  new  methods  ol  jiay- 
inent  under  medicare,  medicaid,  and  ma- 
ternal and  child-health  [irogr.-im.-  il  thev  had 
been  shown  to  be  effective  m  maintaining 
quality  of  care  while  increasing  elficiency 
and  reducing  costs.  Under  existine  legisla- 
tion, reimbursements  are  made  on  .i  "rea- 
.sonable  cost"  basis,  and  m  1967  cr>sts  rose  at 
a  much  higher  rate  than  anticijjat-ed  by  the 
Administration.  The  President  directed  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  begin  testing  immedi- 
ately .a  variety  ol  jiroposed  incentives  to 
encourage  hospitJils  ,ind  .ither  providers  .)t 
medical  care  to  reduce  their  costs  .Authority 
for  experimenting  with  reimbursement  for 
medical  care  under  lederal  proerams  was 
contained  in  the  1967  Social  Security  .Amend- 
ments Act. 

.Asking  Congress  to  give  HEW  the  .lUthor- 
ity  to  establish  a  '  reasonable  cost  range"  to 
government  reimbursement  lor  drues  ctir- 
rently  provided  under  medic;ire.  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child-health  jirograms. 
Under  this  proposal,  jihysicians  cor.ld  |)re- 
scrlbe  more  expensive  drugs  iif  the  .'-ame 
quality  and  effectiveness  i  brand  name  drugs 
in  most  cases),  but  relmbtirFemrnt  would  be 
limited  to  the  cost  rant'e  estaljlished  by  the 
Department. 

Asking  Congress  to  extend  :ue  training 
and  research  programs  that  are  due  to  ex- 
pire in  June  1969.  In  :'.  new  propo.sal.  he  re- 
quested oi>erating  and  project  grants  that 
would  include  incentives  to  medical  schools 
and  other  health  profession  schools  to  ex- 
pand their  enrollments  and  to  reduce  the 
length  of  their  training.  Another  propo.sal 
would  provide  federal  ;isslstance  for  training 
of  nurses,  paramedical  i)ersonnel.  adminis- 
trators and  public  health  workers.  These 
programs  liave  been  embodied  in  .m  admin- 
istration bill  introduced  the  day  after  the 
President's  message  as  the  "Health  Man- 
power  Act  of   1968.' 

Quite  obviously  the  role  of  the  feder.il  gov- 
ernment in  the  health  care  field  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Certainly  it  has  an  obligation 
to  the  health  professions  which  must  c.ire 
for  the  requirements  generated  bv  federal 
legislative  programs,  (•"rtamly  it  has  an  obli- 
gation to  many  local  communities  faced  with 
a  shortage  of  doctors  md  hospital  iacilities 
caused  by  these  programs   For  cximple.  more 


.ipproprlations  for  ihe  Hill-Burton  progr.un 
would  seem  to  rate  .i  hleher  priority  at  this 
time  than  .some  ol  the  other  s,i-c,illed  "Great 
.Society"  programs 

.Above  all,  the  ledera!  g.)vornment  lias  .m 
oblig.ition  lo  pniv  Kip  ior  :ide(iu,iie  reimburse- 
nifnt  to  those  c.iUed  ui>on  \.i  extend  .-ervice 
;.i  p.itients  covered  bv  lederal  programs  - 
rspecially  Medic. ire  and  Mt»d.c.iid  Just  be- 
cause costs  (if  tiiese  progr:inis  iiav<'  gone  uj) 
tar  beyond  the  .Administration's  i-stiniales  is 
no  reason  why  our  hosiiitals  shtnild  be  lold 
to  sacrifice  ilieir  income  to  hold  down  the 
cost.  And  this  IS  especi.illy  true  when  the 
federal  ;.;overnment  has  directed  hospit.iis  to 
jiav  higher  wages  under  its  w.tge  l.iws  and 
is  resiionslble  lor  c.iusing  the  iiiU.itlon  which 
h.is    ijceii    wrecking   your   budttets 

For  tins  re.ison.  1  offered  ah  .imendnu-iit  v 
the  .ScH'ial  .Security  lull  last  lull,  worked  up 
in  consultation  with  representatives  of  both 
vour  organizat.on  and  the  national,  which 
would  have  .illowed  use  ol  .i  per  diem"  b.isis 
ior  reimbursenunl  It  would  have  done  .iwav 
with  the  terribly  complicated  cost  .iccount- 
ing  lo  which  you  have  been  subjected:  and 
II  would  have  iiad  an  incentive  Ualure  under 
a  provi.slon  ih.it  in  determining  :;  per  diem 
basis  for  co.st  of  services  there  shall  tie  t.iken 
into  .iccount  the  i>er  diem  costs  prev.iiUng  in 
.1  cominun.ty  lor  coinit.irable  (jualily  .md 
levels  of  services,"  The  S.'-nate  .ipj)roved  this 
amendment,  but  due  to  .Administiatlon  pres- 
sure. It  was  taken  out  by  the  Coiilerence 
(.'.immittee.  The  .Administr.ilion's  iiosition 
w,i,s  that  ihey  waiited  to  have  the  stiitlsttcal 
data  on  rosts  lor  an  IH-month  period  i  troni 
July  1.  1966  through  December  :il.  1967 1  on 
the  basis  of  which  to  re.icli  .t  .scieniltic  de- 
urminatlon  on  the  iiresenl  reimbursement 
lormula's  shortcomings  and  needs  lor  im- 
provement. They  expect  u>  have  these  data 
,us.sembled  by  .lune  or  July,  ,ind  you  can  be 
ciuile  sure  that  my  office  will  be  lollowing 
up  lo  see  what  tlie  findings  arc  and  '.vhat 
changes  can  be  made. 

In  conclusion.  1  would  emphasize  that  al- 
though the  increased  role  oi  the  lederal  !;ov - 
irnmenl  in  the  health  care  field  has  been 
dram. tic,  most  of  tlie  Ijurden  of  meetlnc 
the  nation's  needs  lor  liealth  profession  m,in- 
power  .ind  medical  c.ire  lacilities  is  .,'oing  to 
be  borne  by  the  states,  local  cominiiiiltle.s. 
and  non-governmental  institutions  .iiid  orga- 
nizations. Tins  IS  in  tlie  ir.tditlon  nI  our 
system  of  government,  and  1  ,im  most  con- 
fident th.it  the  low. I  Hospital  .Association 
will  carrv  its  sh.irc  '>:  Ui.i:  irirden  ,.bly  and 
comoassionatelv. 


AD.JOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiuinia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  \y'  no  further  bu.';incss 
to  come  belore  the  Senate.  I  ni(ne.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adiomnment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  4 
o'clock  and  .o8  minuKs  p.m.  the  .Senate 
adjotirntd  until  tomorrow.  Fndav,  May 
3,  1968. at  12  noon. 


NO-MINATIONS 

Executive  nomination.^  recei\ed  by  the 
Senate  May  2.  1968: 

Cot'.NCii.  OK  Ero.voMic  .Advisers 

Warren  L,  .Smith,  of  Michlpan.  to  be  a 
inember  of  the  Couricil  o!  Economic  Advisers. 
vice  James  S    Duesenberry 

Department  ay  Ht:.^LTH.  Ed;-c\tion.  .\nd 

WFLFARt 

.Alice  M.  Rivlin.  of  the  District  of  C'.lumbia. 
to  be  an  .Assistant  Secretary  <jf  Health.  Edu- 
cation, .md  vvelfare,  vice  William  Gorham. 
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WIUsfflFir  BAH  ASSOCIATION  CELE- 
BRATP,S  IJiW  DAY    USA 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  Ht-PRESENTA  FIVES 

Wfdnefdav.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  in  coiinec- 
r.o:-.  w,ith  today  s  commemoration  of  Law 
Dhv  U  S  .a  .  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
CiiN  .Kf  ssin.vAL  Record  a  most  interpst- 
ui^  and  thoughtful  letter,  with  enclo.s- 
ures.  which  I  have  receued  from  Adele  I. 
Splinter,  chairman,  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Law.  VVil.  hire  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  Los  Ani:;eles. 

Chairman  Sprim-^er's  letter  on  the  gen- 
eriil  subject  of  World  Peace  ThrouRh 
Law  ■  follows; 

I.VTERNATtuNAl.  AsiSOCIATION  OF 

Women  Lawyexs 
Ln.i  Angfles  Calif  .  Apnl  1>,  196$ 
K*!  W.igljue  B.ir  Association  of  Los  Angeles 

Priiject  JustUla. 
Hon   Edward  R.  RotaAL. 
Hiju.^e  of  Rcpr,^i,-ntatueii.     ^ 
Waslitnglon   DC. 

De.ar  CoNCRESSM.tN  RovsAi.  Ajj  joii  are 
a*. ire.  President  J'i.".ason  h.is  ts&ued  a  Proc- 
lom^tiun  for  the  observance  of  Law  Day. 
USA.  May  Ist.  designated  by  Joint  Resolu- 
•.lon  of  Cjngress  in  lu61  as  the  day  for  an- 
nual  ibservance  of  Liw  Day 

You  will  be  inu-rested  '.  :•  know  that  your 
constituent,  the  Wilshlre  Bar  .\siociatloii, 
i-omp.ised  of  the  lawyers  .ind  Judges  m  your 
Conkcressional  District,  have  Innovated  a 
•inique  educational  program  on  television 
md  radio,  prep.iratory  to  the  commemoration 
■  :  L.r.v  Day.  in  a  series  of  broadcasts  on  "Law 
1  'r  Laymen  '.  wlrh  5pec;al  emphasis  on  for- 
eign-:,ingTj.ige  bro.»dca3ts. 

Judges  and  Lawyers  of  the  Wilshlre  Bar. 
who  sp?ak  a  number  of  foreign  Languages. 
.Tive  been  appearing  on  foreign-l.tnguage 
television  and  radio  programs,  to  mforni 
people  of  foreign  origin  in  the  community. 
m  their  own  language  tor  better  under- 
standing, on  the  meaning  and  signiHcance  of 
'.he  role  of  Law  and  Justice  in  American  life, 
and  interpret  leg  il  matters  vitally  affecting 
their  lives,  and  in  expounding  and  advane- 
ng  the  doctrines  of  Americanism.  The  pro- 
gramming has  alio  scheduled  English-lan- 
gu  ige  broadc-ists  for  Law  Day  Enclosed,  for 
vcu."  irformation,  are  copies  of  several  press 
chpp.ngs,  listing  many  uf  the  different 
broadc  ists.  indicating  the  extensive  scope 
of  the  prcgrammmg  on  the  series  of  'Law  for 
Lavmen  ■  fo:  Law  Day 

Your  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the 
enclosed  press  oUpp.ug  on  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  telecasts,  on  the  subject 
of  World  Peace  TV.rough  Law",  which  was 
bro.idc  1st  m  English  and  also  on  several  of 
the  foreign-language  programs,  and  which 
Is  iiimniarued  in  the  clipping  from  the  legal 
newspaper,    the   Los    Angeles    Dally    Journal. 

You  will  note  from  the  clipping  that  three 
prupooals  are  made  to  put  into  action  the 
goal  of  World  Peace  Through  Law:  ill  To 
estab'lsh  a  Law  Laboratory  for  the  formula- 
tion of  a  system  of  international  law  with 
a  workable  World  Court  and  measures  to 
enforce  tiie  decisions  of  the  Court,  where 
nations  could  sue  each  other,  just  as  indi- 
viduals do.  instead  of  warring  on  the  battle- 
field; with  full-scale  mobilization  of  appro- 
priate resources  and  appropriation  of  neces- 
sary finances.  (Just  as  the  marshaling  of 
all  necessary  resources  and  establishment  of 
the  Space  .Agency  succeeded  In  getting  the 


space  projev  t  off  the  grouiiUi  i2\  tlstab- 
U.shmeiit  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Peace,  to  balance  the  scales  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  i3)  To  call  for  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  "Conservation  of 
Humankind.  '  tu  bring  together  government 
leaders  on  the  ministerial  and  cabinet  level 
wli  1  need  to  uiidt>rstaiul  and  have  the  pt>wer 
to  act  on  the  world's  conservation  need  of 
World  Peace  Through  Law 

The  principle  of  World  Peace  Through 
Law  has  been  universally  acclainietl.  not 
.jnly  by  the  Bench  and  Bar.  but  also  bv  Pres- 
ident Jolinson.  and  Heads  of  State  from 
around  the  world  President  Johnson  has 
slated  that  "No  lasting  peace  will  be  pos- 
sible until  we  have  a  world  order  based  on. 
.ind  reflated  by.  law  "  .A  Memorandum  is 
enclosedT  for  your  information,  quoting  the 
Declarations  made  by  Heads  of  State  of  80 
nations.  u>  the  .same  effect.  These  could  be 
the  nucleus  fur  such  a  world  conference,  to 
get  the  project  off  the  ground 

Thank   you    for   your    valued   cooperation, 
and   with  our  highest  regard   and   esteem.   I 
remain,  with  every  best  wish  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Adclc  I    SPRiNciai. 
Chairman.     Commtttrr     on     Interna- 
tional Lau 

Law     Day      USA.     lv»68       A     Proi  laMation 
BY    THE   Prksidknt   ■>r   ruE   Unpted  States 

or    .^MEKIt'A 

On  May  I.  we  will  observe  Law  Day, 
USA  the  day  set  aside  each  year  by  Con- 
ijress  in  recognition  of  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  the  rule  of  law  in  our  nation 

The  law  we  recognize  and  respect  Is  not 
the  mere  exercise  of  power  It  is  not  Just  .i 
device  to  enforce  the  status  quo.  L.iw  is  a 
pr'X-esis  of  continuous  growth  that  allows  the 
creation  of  new  rights  for  all  men  through 
i  deliberative,  democratic  process  It  is  a 
svstem  that  permits  existing  rights  to  be 
protected,  injustices  to  be  remedied,  and 
disputes  to  be  resoUed.  without  recourse  to 
self-deleating  violence 

That  IS  the  menning  of  the  theme  of  Law 
Day  1968-  "Only  a  lawful  society  can  build 
.1  tjetter  .society   ' 

I  commend  all  those  members  of  the  bar. 
the  bench  and  the  law  enforcement  sy.'tem 
who  work  to  improve  the  performance  of  this 
system — to  m.ike  it  more  Just,  more  effective, 
iiid   more   responsive   to  our   people «;   needs. 

.\merica  is  ijr.ilelul  fo  them  lor  their  efforts 
to  improve  :nid  extend  legal  services  to  the 
poor:  to  .•.ire.imllne  the  machinery  of  our 
court^i  and  to  defend  our  society  .-igainst 
>Timo  and  lawlessness. 

I  rail  upon  every  citizen  to  assist  these 
efforts  in  his  own  community  I  deem  It  the 
duty  of  each  man  and  women  to  honor  the 
law,  and  to  work  within  it  and  through.lt 
for  civil  order  and  social  Justice. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  request  the  observance  of  Wednes- 
day. May  1.  rJ68  as  Law  Day  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  commend  the  organized  bar  for  fostering 
the  annual  observance  of  Law  Day  I  urge 
each  citizen  to  join  in  that  observance  by 
making  a  personal  commitment  to  obey  the 
law;  to  respect  the  rights  of  others;  to  aid 
law-enforcement  offtcers;  to  uphold  the 
judgments  of  the  courts. 

As  requested  by  the  Congress.  I  sug- 
i^est  that  our  people  observe  Law  Day  with 
.ipproprlate  ceremonies  and  observances, 
through  public  bodies  and  private  organiza- 
tions. In  school  and  i-ther  suitable  places; 
and  I  call  upon  public  officials  to  display  the 
nation's  flag  on  public  buildings  on  that 
day 

In   witness  whereof,   I   have   hereunto   set 


my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  February  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
Stales  of  AiiierhM  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second 

Lyndon  B  Johnson 

.^BSTRACT.s  From  Declarations  by  Leaders  of 
THE  United  States  for  Worij)  PtAfE 
TiiRoftiH  Law 

President  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  IDHT  •  Wc 
are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  rule 
of  law  IS  the  only  possible  foundation  u.r 
lasting  peace." 

Senator  Hubert  H  Humphrey,  March  J4 
1959  "We  cannot  afford  to  leave  .i  i.iifle 
stone  unturned  in  our  effort  to  develop  iht 
means  ...  I  believe  that  a  nation  which  is 
b.i^ed  on  the  principle  of  la*  and  on  the  riili- 
of  l.iw.  rather  than  the  rule  ot  men.  surf:, 
should  take  the  lead  in  esiablishini?  an  In- 
ternational Court  ol  Justice  with  the  power 
of  law," 

Earl  W.irren,  Chiel  Justice.  United  Statt-; 
Supreme  Court,  1954  .md  now:  The  hop.- 
for  .1  peaceful  world  is  a  world  based  un 
law  ' 

Dwlght  D  Elsenhower.  President  ol  tin- 
United  States.  May  1.  1958  The  'Aorld  no 
longer  has  a  choke  between  force  and  law; 
If  civilization  is  to  survive:  it  must  choo>.e 
the  rule  of  law  ' 

Harry  S  Truman.  President  of  the  United 
Slates.  June  l>8.  1945;  "When  Kansas  aj.d 
Colorado  have  .t  quarrel  over  the  water  in 
the  Arkansas  River  they  don't  call  out  the 
National  Gu.ird  In  each  state  and  go  to  w.tr 
over  It.  They  bring  .i  suit  In  the  Supreme 
Court  )f  the  United  States  and  abide  by  the 
decision  There  isn't  a  reason  in  the  world 
why  we  cannot  do  that  internationally." 

Richard  M.  Nixon.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  April  13  1959:  More  .uio 
more  the  leaders  of  the  West  l:u\e  come  lo 
the  conclusion  that  the  rule  ol  law  must 
somehow  be  established  lo  provide  ,i  vvuy 
of  settling  disputes  ainoiiK  n;ttions  its  it  dots 
among  individuals.  The  time  has  now  come 
lo  take  the  initiative  in  the  <llreciion  ot 
establishment  ol  the  rule  of  law  to  replace 
the  rule  ol  lorce  If  we  rule  out.  .is  we  have 
and  should,  the  use  of  force  or  threats  ot 
force  SIS  a  means  ol  settling  dlHcreiuPs  where 
negotiations  reach  .m  Impasse,  tlie  aole  .il- 
ternaiive  is  the  establishment  ot  the  rule  oi 
law  in  international  affairs." 

Adial  E  Stevenson,  former  Governor  'ii 
Illinois:  October  21,  1959  Building  peace 
Is  the  most  important  job  in  the  world  to- 
day. It  cannot  be  built  by  arms  It  can  only 
lie  built  by  law.  The  lawyers  of  the  world  are 
equipped  to  be.  and  must  be.  the  iirchltecis 
oi  pe.ice." 

Harold  Stassen.  1967:  "Not  only  must 
there  be  a  recognition  that  violence  is  not 
the  answer,  there  also  needs  to  be  an  alter- 
native lawful  answer." 

Justice  Wiirren  ol  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
1967  "Every  person  has  a  personal  stake  in 
replacing  a  wcrid  ruled  by  force  with  .i 
world  ruled  by  law." 

Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  .-Agency. 
Leona.d  H  Marks,  1967-  "Despite  the  factors 
of  the  nuclear  age.  man  has  never  been  closer 
to  the  attainment  of  world  peace  For  he  has 
never  before  had  the  tools  of  world  commu- 
nication at  hand.  Let  us  grasp  those  tools  and 
let  us  use  them  ' 

President  Lyndon  B  JohUfon:  A  decent 
world  ruled  by  Just  law  is  not  .i  \ain  dream 
It  can  be  real  We  seek  to  assure  substance 
for  the  dream  of  a  world  that  is  ruled  by  law. 
We  work  for  the  day  when  world  law  alters 
the  impulses  of  those  who  seek  to  impwse 
their  will  on  others  by  force." 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  U  3  .Embassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  October  13,  1959:  "If  all  na- 
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lions  lay  down  their  .irir.s.  there  must  be  in- 
stitutions to  preserve  interiiatlon.il  peace  .md 
.seciiritv  and  promote  the  rule  ,il  law  " 

Bernard  Biruch.  quo'lng  President  Wilson: 
'He  (President  Wilson  i  knew  that  without 
such  .1  reun  ol  law  .  iv  lU/atlon  itself  might 
crash  in  rums  m  another  ..mtburst  of  lawle.^s- 
ness.  How  true  tliat  jirophecv  was  we  well 
know   " 

Aii:^Tn,icTs    Fr.i'M    M^.s^.^(,^:s    Phom    Head.s    of 

.ST.^TK       KhoTI      '0      NmIONS      .SfNT      TU      THE 
Wor;  IJ       ("i    Vt  1  Kl  Nets       liN       WoP.I.O       PEACF 

liiKi  ■r.,H      1,AW     IN     Which     High     Coi'rt 

Jl  IK.l-^       \M'      1  H.M        l.h  UIFRS      PvRTir-IPATEI) 
h'nOM      \1>'F>       I'llAN       UUl     C.if.NTRIF.S 

The  iiie.'-.saKi  s  were  Irom  Presidents,  Kings 
.4iid  Prime  .Ministers,  irom  the  folloving 
countries:  Austr.ill;i  Aiustrla,  Cameroon, 
C.^nada.  Chile.  Chun  iT;ilwanl  Cyprus. 
Congo,  Dahuuity,  Deum.iik.  Ecuador,  Etlilo- 
pta.  Finland,  Gambia,  (ierm  my,  Gh.tna, 
Oreec?.  Gu.ifm:ila,  Ice!  uid,  Ind-'iiesi.t,  India, 
Ir;in,  Ireland.  Israi-I  It;ily,  .1  m  iic.i  .lap.iii. 
Jordan,  Kenya  Korci.  L.ms,  Liberia.  I.'bya. 
Malta.  Mexico.  Monaco.  New  Zealand,  Niger. 
Nigeria,  Norway.  Paki  tan,  Philippines.  Peru. 
Qatar.  .Senegal.  .Slkkliii.  Sudan.  .Sweden. 
.Switzerland.  Taii7an.a,  Th,\lland.  Trinidad 
and  Tohago.  Turkey  United  Kingdom.  Up- 
per Volla.  V'atl.an  Venezuela,  Viet  Nam, 
Yugoslavia.  Zambia:  in  additio.i  to  the  US.E 
and    ihe   United    Nations 

r^  plcal  quotes,  especially  from  the  crisis- 
laden  countries,   .ire  as  follows: 

J.jrdan.  King  Hussein  I  '.^11  peoples  of 
j;ood  will  lo.^k  lorw.ird  with  hopelul  prayers 
tj  .1  successful  outcome  ot  your  endeavours 
and  11  pledge  to  t;lve  evcrv  ..ssi.^tance  for  Us 
.iccepinnce  as  .i  regulator  ot  orderly  and 
sane  behaviour  m  the  r'^l  itlon  hips  of  na- 
tions. I  pray  to  CoJ  tliat  Ho  i.i.iv  .  r  ii;  you 
the  strength  and  the  wi.'doni  to  carrv  out 
\our  lefty  mission  in  i  rder  that,  at  long  liist. 
we  may  ensure  wtTld  jjeace  through  law 
.mong  all  p;'oples  ol   tlie  Earth   ' 

Isr.icl,  Precideni  Zalm.m  .sli.izar:  '  Tlie 
l)Iessing  of  tlie  .State  .incl  peoplr  rl  I,;r:iel 
and  the  ardent  hope  ih.^t  •  o-,;r  ;  ro' eeo.-n?.-, 
will  go  far  tciwards  jirovici;!).:  the  icsolutc 
leader.ship  needed  to  move  n\  inkiiid  ^t^•l'  by 
:;iep  towards  .i  world  system  ol  law  and 
just.ce.  Our  tteneration  f.ucs  .i  lateiul  '.hulce 
l)elw^een  the  p.a!"i  of  continued  :i(ciuiesce:i(  e 
m  conflict  and  ilie  road  of  i;j.cc  throi:t;h 
law." 

Korci.  Presldeiit  Prk  f'hur.s;  Hee:  I  ..m 
also  confident  thai  world  jicace  ou  i  I'e 
.tchieved  and  inaiut.uaed  through  1  iw.  'i  here- 
lore.  your  efforts  to  pursue  world  peace 
tlirough  the  establishrnciit  ol  l.w  rules  .  ;iU 
legal  institutions  tieserve  i  ur  wholehe.^ited 
suppjrt  and  tlie  people  ol  the  Republic  o: 
Korea  and  I  arc  willing  to  Ici.d  eery  ijo.s::iblo 
eooperalion  to  this  effect  " 

Vietnam.  President  Nvrtuen  Van  fhieu.  "On 
a  world  sc.ile  only  intern. itional  coojjerittlon 
basetl  on  the  applic.uioii  ol  Law  and  the 
principles  of  justice  can  f;uarantee  a  long- 
iastlnp  peace  and  provide  peacelul  and  fair 
'olutions  to  pos.sible  disputes. " 

Laos.  Prime  Minister  Price  Souvana  Phou- 
ina:  '  I  ;:m  i-on\inced  that  your  endeavor 
will  Ije  Eucce.'-Eful.  because  essentiullv  tlie 
>.ime  concepts  form  tlie  basis  of  all  systems. 
namely  the  liberty  and  clignitv  of  man  We 
can  reach  an  understandir.g  withm  the  do- 
inaln  of  Law  to  liuUd  a  world  community 
founded  on  the  rule  o;  i.iw  " 

Indonesia.  Chairman  People's  Congress,  Dr. 
.\  H.  Nivsution:  ".^11  international  disputes 
should  be  settled  m  .iccordance  with  the 
principle  of  the  Rule  of  L:iw." 

Hthiojjia.    Emperor    Halle    Selassie:    "It    is, 
iideed.   only   through   the   application   of   an 
acceptable    and    .icccpted    body    of    law    that 
we  can  attain  world  peace." 

Libena.  President  William  V.  S.  Tubman: 

I   'herefore  seize   this   opportunity   to  asso- 

L'late    myself    with    your    lofty    objective    of 

seeking   World    Peace   Through    the   Rule   of 

Liw    I  am  very  hopeful  in  finding  a  solution 
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through   tlie   Rule   of    Law    by    wh.ch    lastiiitt 
world  peace  ran  be  achieved,  " 

-Malta,    Prime    Minister    G.    Borg    Olnaer 
"Acceptance  .■!   the  Rule  of  Law  .is  ihe  bask 
principle    governiiif^    the    relations    between 
nations    is   the    best    .t;u.iraiitee   lor   a    lasting 
l)eace,  ' 

l-'l::l'iul,  Pres.tieiit  Uriio  Kekkoneu  "In 
lurthering  the  iTeatlon  ol  ,t  legal  ssstem  ,un.- 
mg  ;it  the  safegu  irdiiit;  of  World  |)eace.  No 
effort-  should  be  ;i),i;id    ' 

I  Piom     he  I, OS  .Angeles    i  Calif,!    Daily 
.J.Miriial  I 
Ust;   (U    Tmoi.s   (II-    Law    Insikad   nt    V.'i  vrot;,-. 
OF    \V  .R     URGKI)    IiY     WlLSHlHc     U.AK    .A^-o,  lA- 
TION    .Si'I.'K'R    IN    LaW-H.AIiIO     TaI.K 

.•\  lar-rearhing  iJrojio.Nal  t((  I'.'-e  the  tools 
ol  law  instead  ol  the  weaijuiis  ol  War"  foi 
a  possible  sohuion  ol  t!.c  \'iitn:iin  conflict. 
was  advanced,  in  ,i  lelec.tj-t  0:1  the  subject 
of  World  I^eace  Througii  I. aw,  m  the  Wilshlre 
Bar  As.'^iX'iaticdiV  ,  ei  it-:,  ol  ti,.  .tUc:..-!.-.  on 
"Law  lor  L,i\nieir  (.n  'he  KH.I  I  \'  Channel 
ii  Tempo  Propr.un  Frunu  '.vt n  nt' 

Adele  I  .Sjj.'-inger,  Pa.st  President  o!  the 
National  A.'-so<'iation  ol  Women  Lawyers. 
:. peaking  .is  Chairm.ui  ol  ilu-  Wilshlre  Bar 
.Association's  Conunittee  on  International 
Law.  pointed  ov.\.  in  the  tfievislon  dis- 
lussion : 

Tlie  Rule  < ,'.  Liw  h.v.s  long  Ijeen  recog- 
nized :is  maiikiiKl's  ino;  t  it.-actical  hope  for 
jjeace.  World  .'.tate.'inen.  lor  \ears.  liave  Ijeen 
l.ilking.  and  have  written  reams,  aljoul  .-ub- 
.-tilutlng  the  Rule  oi  1  ,iw  '  lor  the  Rul,-  .^: 
Firi-e"  For  more  than  ,1  decade,  the  orga- 
nized Bar  and  laymen  throughout  the  world, 
iiave  commendabh  l)e<ui  holding  dlscu.ssion.s 
an.d  propr.inis  u,  cdocaie  themselves,  their 
(■oIlea;<ues  and  tlie  jjublic  on  the  great  poten- 
tial ol  ;aw  ..s  ,iii  .iistruinent  of  world  peace. 
Yet",  she  jioiiited  out  lurther.  "although 
■he  pnnciples  ol  World  Peace  Through  Lav." 
have  nov.'  been  accl.Umed  .ilinost  uni.  er- 
fally.  the  dialogue  still  continues,  instead  of 
action.  Peace  cannot  be  brought  about  mere- 
ly by  adopting  Resolutions  Civilization  can- 
not wait  much  longer  i(.r  implementation 
(1  the  Dedaratioii.s  to  build  :i  system  of  in- 
!ernation;il  law  and  a  workable  world  ( durt 
with  measures  to  (■i)f..rre  i!u-  .Iiuigments  of 
the  Court, 

The  Vietn.impse  crisis  I'lves  impetus  for  a 
Ijreakthrough  in  wcrld  lav.-  jxirallel  to  those 
m  the  other  :-clenccs."  she  urged. 

If  force  is  to  be  abolished  from  Die  con- 
duct r.f  world  affairs  '  ^he  asserted,  there 
obviously  must  he  .m  alternative  means  bv 
which  conflicts  can  l:e  resolved,  Tliere  plainly 
is  such  an  alternative  -the  Law  But  it  takes 
toil,  money,  marshalling  r,i  resources,  and 
an  all-(jut  mcbilization.  to  make  the  potencv 
of  Law  mightier  'han  armec  1  irre 

"The  time  lias  rome"  he  m.-lstfci,  "to 
marshall  all  forces  'o  tent  rate  :ictf>itv  not 
f-nly  of  the  Bench  and  I5ar,  tiid  also  the 
jjublic.  but  of  all  the  agencies  of  Government 
and  of  the  appropriate  world  rouncils,  to 
p.chleve  the  goal  oi  Wi  rid  Peace  Tlirough 
Law. 

"Whether  a  vvorla  law  'iystem  can  Ije  estab- 
lished and  developed  fast  enough  and  strong 
tnough  to  resolve  with  time!i:'ess  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  and  avoid  nuclear  holocaust", 
she  said,  "depends  upon  ihe  support  which 
!he  public  is  willing  'o  giV'-  fo  '\.'  [.rot'ram 
for  World  Peace  Through  Law, 

.She  added.  "If  full  mobilization  ol  exper- 
tise, manpower,  finances,  scientific  labora- 
tories, and  aggregate  physical,  intellectual 
and  other  essential  resources,  were  inade 
available  for  unified  organizatloi:,  research 
and  action,  with  t.ip  pri:  rity,  such  Project 
Justltia  could  be  made  to  keep  pace  with 
other  sclentic  advances  of  this  technological 
era." 

On  the  outlook  to  mobilize  the  resources 
required  for  the  purpose,  she  posed  the 
question 

"Oi,JrtaX,&\  Federal  budget  for  the  year  of 
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cr.tr  $100  billion,  cannot  a  relative, y  :,niall 
amount  be  aj)i5riipri,  teo  it  the  vit:il  !>rii>'ram 
ol  \V(  rid  Peace  Through  law'.'  In  the  light  of 
tlie  urgency  and  intensl'y  with  which  it 
ought  to  be  i)ursued.  the  importance  ol  'his 
I)roject  justifies  and  makes  matutalorv  the 
ocincatiou  cf  considerable  resour^  ',^- 

In  an.vvir  to  the  ciuestion  whetlu-r  it  .erins 
impossible  of  attainment    she  (jU'ried: 

In  1776  did  it  seem  less  impossil)le"  This 
1.-  a  challenge  to  evtry  thinking  .■American 
It  will  I'C  diffi.-ult  hot  not  Impossible.  Why 
.->houlU  It  be  less  diiricult  to  reach  the  irioon 
by  I'ltiii  than  it  is  to  master  the  complexity 
of  H  \vi  rki  legal  system  and  handle  the  (tala 
•  iiui  r(-,search  retiulred'' 

The  Bl-UcIi  ana  B.ir  ol  i((dav.  both  loc.  1- 
Iv  and  globally,  can  lind  the  right  msv^ers. 
if  given  the  tools  with  which  lo  work.  The 
development  of  World  I':^.ice  Tlir..iigh  L.iw  Is 
no  more  impo.ss.ble  or  dilTlcuIt  ol  :it»alnment 
thin  the  recent  dramatic  achievements  m 
other  .sc.en?:'»s.  If  at  le.ist  a  fair  share  of  th.- 
enormous  outlays  for  jirojccts  in  .space  were 
made  avaihiblo  'o  the  pr.ojert  ol  World  Poace 
riirnugh  L.iw.  for  a  specific  jjrogram  of  re- 
search and  Judicial  machinery,  great  efforts 
could  ije  made  in  a  worldwide  l)asis  for  .1 
system  of  laws  and  courts  capable  of  resolv- 
ing disputes  lictween  nations  by  pe.iceful 
means." 

In  answer  lo  Uie  question  as  to  how  one 
t».-?.s  ;:b:ut  building  a  Working  system  >f  lav.' 
in  international  affairs.  Miss  S|>ringer 
pointed  out: 

In  practical  terms,  we  need  only  i.i  look 
:!t  .iiy  tyjiical  domrsll"  Ifpal  sysL-in  and  we 
c.m  .«>.»  ih:ii  ih'-re  arc  three  essenti:i!s:  A 
bodv  of  rules,  ir.bunals  to  a;  ply  t;,ose  rules 
to  j'nrticular  cise.":  and  compLante  with  the 
rifc.sions  when  they  are  rendered  To  build 
ll.oKP  tlirce  cr;mi,cii°nts.  (,;i  a  1?:  ib.U  i:'a^ls. 
all-out  mobiliy.atliin  is  esstiiti  1!.  Just  ..s  it, is 
for  war  " 

She  recommended  that  preparedness  lor  a 
Juulcial  urolect  if  such  immensity.  dem:)tid,s 
the  estahl.shmrnl  of  a  srlentliic  Law  Labora- 
tory, adequately  financed,  fuily-eciulpped 
with  a  fully-manned,  fulj-time.  workbench, 
ind  1  wide  range  program,  with  an  a!l-(jut 
mr.b.lizallon  of  manp^iwer.  enlisting  legal 
scho^irs  Ir.'im  th?"  retired  Judges  .md  retired 
L.IW  Professors,  and  including  recruits  Irom 
tl.e  behavioral  and  other  sciences  as  well. 
.'hd  all  other  CES3n:lal  ifsourcrs..  with  r(i. 
rpcraiive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
intnt,  the  universities,  the  scieticos.  and  i.ll 
other  untapped  sources,  iiiclnd.ng  both 
■  generallsts"  .is  well  as  the  "specialists." 

Wh.ii  qtiestioned  about  tlie  existing 
Uiiitsd  N.dicn's  International  Conrt  '(f  Jiis- 
t.cc.  ;ho  pointed  out : 

"Its  iiieffectlveness  is  due  to  lack  of  com- 
pul.-iury  Jurisdiction  and  uncertainty  of  the 
law  ajipl.rd;  but.  abov-  all,  't  lack;.  Milr.rro- 
in^nt  measures.  L.iws  that  .ire  unenforceable 
are  nothing  more  than  a  mlr;ige. 

She  (  b  erved  that 
Nev».'  Judicial  .structures  must  be  uevel- 
o)3ed.  the  existing  ones  having  been  found 
iiiauequatf.  A  iiew  sNstem  of  world  courts 
must  be  creaicd.  with  appropriate  proce- 
dures protective  of  both  the  nations  m- 
vi.lved  .md  ol  the  rest  ol  the  world  having 
a  stake  In  the  outcome.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  assure  the  survival  of  m.ankind  in 
this  nuclear  age  " 

V.'hen  questioned  on  the  innumerable  ob- 
stacles wath  which  :i  project  of  such  in::gni- 
lude  would  be  laced  m  liaving  to  d'-aw  upf;n 
oi?reront  legal  systems  in  order  to  establish 
rules   a.cceptahle  to  all.  she  stated: 

Tnere  is  law  and  also  rules  ol  law  LkiW 
Is  universal,  but  the  rules  of  law  varv  irom 
time  to  time  and  place  to  place.  In  spite  of 
the  diversity  of  .'ocial.  jiolitical  and  legal 
.ivstems,  there  is  a  com.mon  lund  of  univer- 
sally the  same  concepts  from  the  basis  of 
all  systems.  If  'a'c  eliminate  the  ritualist  ele- 
:nei.ts  (  f  rerl.-'ln  legal  systems,  we  are  left 
v.T.l-i  ;in  ;trea  wltiiln  which  the  most  varied 
Icg.al     systems     recognize     certain     common 
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principles  This  is  evidenced  by  the  world- 
wide uniformity  which  has  been  .ichleved 
by  Treaties  In  special  fields  of  law  " 

She  pointed  o\r.  that  Wurld  Peace  Thrcmgh 
[-aw  IS  long  overdue  Just  as  the  Suviel'j 
"iraumatlc  successful  l.iuiu-htng  c!  the  flrst 
.irtiftclal  satellite  tnugered  the  spare  r.ice, 
so  should  the  current  crisis  in  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  trigger  the  r.ire  for  World 
Peace  Through  Law      she  urged 

She  recalled  President  Johnson's  declara- 
tion that  No  lasting  peace  will  be  possible 
iniil  we  have  a  world  order  based  on.  and 
regulated   by    law  ' 

She  urges  upon  the  President  Appropri- 
Me  a  fraction  of  the  billions  that  are  now 
budgeted  fi'r  so  many  less  meritorious  proj- 
ects "-  so  that  the  legal  machinery  can  be 
established  to  make  what  was  expressed  to 
be  A  '  dream  come  true  ' 

She  recalled  also  Chief  Justice  Warren's 
words  that  "Every  person  has  a  personal 
stake  In  replacing  a  world  ruled  by  force 
■*;th  a  w  >rld  ruled  by  law"  anrf emphasized 
In  the  final  analysis.  It  is  the  people  in 
every  nation  who  must  call  for  action  by 
.eariers  .iiid  governments  throughout  the 
world  to  erect  a  legal  basis  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  disputes  between  nations  as  the  most 
worthy  ,iad  most  practical  means  for  settling 
couflicts  .and  safeguarding  against  violent 
cmrtlcts  between  nations" 

In  conclusion.  Miss  Springer  made  a  three- 
point  proposal  for  ili  Establishment  of  a 
.scientific  Law  Latwratory.  fur  coordination 
'if  the  existing  fragment.^ry  activities,  to  re- 
search and  formulate  j.  workable  system  of 
;aw  and  courts  to  displace  war  In  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  i2i  Crea- 
tion of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Peace 
TO  "balance  the  scales  "  of  the  VVar  Depart- 
ment, and  i3i  Calling  of  an  International 
Conference  on  dinservatlon  of  Human- 
kind' to  bring  together  govertimental  lead- 
ers on  the  ministerial  ,ind  cabinet  level  who 
tieed  to  understand,  and  have  the  power  to 
nt  ;n.  the  world's  conservation  need  of 
World   Peace  Through   Law 

The  case  for  World  Peace  Through  Law", 
she  concluded,  "with  clvUizatlun  Itself  :is  a 
olient.  can  and  must  be  won.  before  the  time 
.mi'ations  run  out". 

From    th«-    Los   Angeles    i  Calif  i    Dally 
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L*w    D\Y    Is    WiLsiitHE    Bar's    R.\dio    THEMr 

The  W:lshlre  Bar  .Association's  newest  in- 
novation .if  Law-Lay  broadcasts,  is  a  "•■pe- 
cialty'  series  of  television  programs  m  the 
rteld  of  broaJciuting  specialization 

The  ftrst  scheduled  special  progrfim.  is  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Role  of  Law  in  Modern 
Bu.iiness  ".  by  a  panel  of  two  nidges  .aid  t-Au 
la-.vyers  to  be  televised  on  the  'Financial 
Station"  KWHY  TV.  Ch.\nnel  22.  which  spe- 
cializes in  televising  regul;»r'y  the  stock  mar- 
ket .iiiu  riisancial  neiys  to  businessmen. 

The  program,  on  business  law  for  laymen. 
will  include  the  Latt-Dnv  theme,  to  be  tele- 
vised twice  on  M.iy  1st.  at  3  u  m  and  7  p  m  . 
in  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  laws,  regiila- 
tloi-.s,  and  rules  .f  government  and  of  go\- 
ernmenUil  agencies,  Involved  In  American 
industry,  with  emphasis  on  the  law  of  con- 
tracts in  Its  relation  to  the  free  enterprise 
system 

The  panelists  are 

Wilshire  Bar  President  Jerome  Schwartz. 
M'Xlerator 

AUele  I  Springer,  chairman  of  the  WUshlrc 
Bar  s  Committee  on  International  Law.  will 
discuss  'he  International  iispects  of  the  sub- 
lect. 

Municipal  Coiirt  Judge  Elisabeth  E  Zelg- 
ler  will  discuss  the  Judicial  role  on  the  trial 
level    and 

Justice  Clarke  E.  Stephens  oi  xXie  Court  of 
Appeal,  will  discuss  the  Judicial  Role  on  the 
appellate  level. 

Additional  telecasts  on  other  channels, 
have  been  arranged,  on  additional  specialty 
pr')grams  '    on  different   subjects 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Intelligent  Parent"  Program,  on 
KCOP  TV  Channel  13.  on  Sunday  noon 
April  14th,  will  feature  the  subject  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency.  Ymith  (.rime  a. id  Law  Kn- 
forcement.  by  a  poncl  of  three 

Wilshlrp  Bur  P;u.t  Pre-ldeut  Ezr.i  E   Stern: 

Superior'  Court  Judge  Kathleen  Parker, 
and 

Superior  Judge  Leop«->ldo  O  Sanchez  of  the 
Juvenile  Court 

The  Wllshire  Bar  has  also  Innovated  an 
early  launching  of  L.iw  Day.  with  a  new 
series  of  television  programs.  In  the  English 
language,  in  additinn  to  the  .Association's 
i-ontlnulng  foreign-language  broadc.ists 

A  pre  Law  Day  weekly  .erle.s  of  eleven 
half-hour  telecasts  on  KHJ-TV.  Channel  9. 
on  the  Tempo  Program  has  been  scheduled, 
on  Law  for  Laymen,  under  ausples  of  the 
Wllshire  Bar.  to  (>e  teleMsed  each  Thursday, 
at  9  ;I0  PM  up  to  and  Including  Law  Day. 
May  1st 

Wllshire  Bar  President  Jerome  Soliwart?. 
opened  this  new  KHJ  TV  series  with  ,i  tfle- 
c:ist  on  the  Small  Claims  Court"  followed 
ijy  a  .second  telecast  ny  Committee  .Member 
Herbert  Cameron  Chairman  of  the  Property 
.Assessment  .Appeal  Board  on  "How  to  Lower 
Property  .As-sesKinent*  "  .md  by  .i  third  tele- 
cast, by  Committee  Memoer  Jay  C  Poonberg. 
.Attorney  and  CP.A.  on  "How  to  Pay  Less  In- 
come Tax" 

This  new  TV  series  iix-ludes  the  following 
additional  weekly  -Speakers  and  their 
subjects 

March  14th  Municipal  Court  Judge  Irwin 
J  Nebron  "The  Indlvlduars  Right  ..f  Pri- 
vacy &  Police  Officer's  Right  ip  Search". 

March  21c.t  Robert  M  Schrelber.  Wllshire 
Bar  President-Elect       Fair  Trial  Free  Press  ". 

March  2ath  .Adele  I  Springer  Wllshire 
B.ir  Committee  Chairman  World  Peace 
Through  Law"; 

April  4th  John  S  Hunt.  Wllshire  Bar  Past 
President  'Legal  Problems  of  .Artlttclal  In- 
semination"; 

-April  llih  Joseph  D  .McNeil.  Wllshire  Bar 
Past  President  "What  to  do  If  Injured  or 
Sued  In  an  .Automobile  Accident  or  if  ar- 
rested for  a  Traffic  Violation  "; 

April  18th  WlUl.im  F  McCreerv,  Wllshire 
Bar  Board  Member;  Pre.sldent  of  Southern 
California  Division  of  the  Chicago  Title  .Sc 
Insurance  Company  Legal  Rights  and  Re- 
■'ponslblUtles  of  L.mdlords  Ar  Tenants": 

April  25th:  Rob  R.  Schuyer  Wllshire  Bar 
Treiisurer  "Leg:\l  Tips  on  Installment 
Biivlng": 

.May  1st  Law  Day  Judge-Lawyer  Panel" 
Kenneth  E  Lynch,  Wllshire  Bar  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Former  Chief  Deputy  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  of  California:  Justice  MackUn 
Fleming  of  the  California  District  Court  of 
Appeal  •The  Rule  oi  L.iw  .as  Contrasted  "Aith 
the  Rule  .>f  Force  under  Communism.  ' 

.Additional  Law  Day  programs  have  been 
scheduled  on  other  Channels:  KTTV  TV 
.Channel  11  April  30th  at  3  30  P  M  :  Harold 
'j  Delevie.  Wllshire  Bar  V!ce-President-Eleot; 
on  the  Law  Day  theme,  "Only  .i  Lawful 
Society  can  Buiid  a  Better  Society",  and 
KCOP  TV.  Channel  13.  ,it  Noon:  Joseph  A 
Zahr.idka,  Wllshire  Bar  Past  President,  i.n 
Traffic  Laws 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  i  Calif  i 
Dallv  Journal] 

Wilshire  Bar  Names  Foreign  Language 
Television  Programs 

Schedule  of  the  Wllshire  Bar  Association's 
weekly  television  series  of  Law — Lay  for- 
eign— language  programs,  is  announced  by 
President  Jerome  Schwartz. 

The  committee  chairman,  .Adele  I  Spring- 
er, reported  on  the  expansion  of  the  Wll- 
shire Bars  unique  educational  broadcasts, 
which  specialize  m  infornrung  people  of  for- 
eign ongln  on  legal  matters  vitally  .iffectlng 
their  lives,  and  in  expounding  ind  advanc- 
ing the  dixtrlnes  of  .Americanism 

Committee  Members  and  Judges  currently 
scheduled,  in   their   vinous  fields  of   law,   to 
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interpret    law   for   laymen     in    the  respective 
foreign  languages,  include 

SPANISH 

International  Television  St.itlon  KIJCA- 
TV,  Channel  40:   S.iturday   10  AM  Weekly: 

Jan  13  Attv  William  G  Simon  Pormerlv 
P'BI  Regional  Director  "Crime  and  Law  En- 
forcement " 

Jan  20  Superior  Judge  Leopoldo  G  San- 
chez, Juvenile  Court  Judge:  "Juvenile  L.iw 
Enforcement  and  the  Right  to  Counsel  " 

Jan  27  Municipal  Court  Judge  John  A 
.ArkTuelles:    '"Your  Small   Claims  Court"" 

Feb  3  Municipal  Court  Judge  Benjamin 
U.  Vega.  Member  of  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Children  and  V.iuth  Legal 
Role  of  Youth" 

Feb  10;  Chief  Deputy  Public  Defender 
Antonio  Chavez:  "Narcotics  .tnd  L.iw  En- 
torcement" 

Feb  17:  Judge  Herbert  Ciniermi.  Chair- 
man of  .Assessment  .Appe.U  Hoard  "How  tu 
Proceed  to  Lower  Your  Property  .Assess- 
ments" 

Feb  24:  .Atty  Harry  C.  Donkers  "Legiil 
Problems  of  .Americans  Doing  Business 
.Abroad" 

Mar.  2  Atty  .Anita  Castellanos:  "Recent 
Changes  in  the  Immigration  Laws" 

Mar    9     Atty   .md   CP.A   Jay   C    Poonberg 
Income  Tax  Problcm.s  .itul  Procedures:  How 
to  Pay  Less  Income  T.ix  ' 

Mar  23  Attv  Donald  E  Brown:  "What 
Yc)U  should  Know  ab.-ait  your  Will  .md  Es- 
tate Planning" 

Mar  30  Atty  Joseph  L  Ventress  .Ameri- 
can Lawyers    Legal   .Aid  .Services" 

.Apr  6  Superior  Court  Judge  Allre<l 
Peracca    'Judicial  Role  of  Law  Enforcement 

.Apr  13  Municipal  Court  Judge  Philip  M 
Newmai..  "Mutual  Respect  for  Liiw  .md 
Order" 

.Apr  20:  P.Miel  .American  Citizenship 
.Symposium 

.Apr    27:    Panel   Law   Day   Symposium. 

ITALIAN 

Radio  Station  KTYM  AM  1460;  Saturdays 
:»  AM : 

Jan  20"  Atty  Joseph  I.  Ventress.  Counsel 
to  Italian  Consulate:  "'The  Legal  Services  A: 
Economic    Opportunity    Program  " 

Jan,  27:  Municipal  Court  Judge  James  Dl 
Giuseppe.  Traffic  Court  Judge:  "Tlie  New 
Traffic  Laws  " 

Feb.  3:  Mvmlclpal  Court  Judge  Mario 
Cllnca:  "Crime  and  Law  Enlorcement" 

Feb,  10:  Municipal  Court  Judge  Joseph  R. 
Grlllo:     Highlights  of  the  Municipal  Court" 

Feb.  17  Superior  Court  Judge  .Alfred  P 
Peracca:  "Judicial  Role  in  Law  Enforcement". 

r.FRMAN 

Radio  Station  KTYM  PM  103,9:  8.  PM; 
Deutsche  Rundfunk' ;  Germaii  Radio 
Bro  idcasting  Company  i 

Jan.  26:  Munlclp.nl  Court  .Iiidge  Erich 
-Auerbach:  "Indlvidual'.s  Right  to  Privacy 
and  The  Police  Officer'.s  Right  to  Search" 

Jin.  29  .Atty  Joseph  Bernfeld:  "Your 
Rights  under  the  Bankruptcy  Laws '. 

Feb  2:  Atty  Bernhard  Frcnznlck  .Abbott: 
What  You  should  know  .ibotit  vour  Will  and 
Estate  Planning  " 

Feb.  5:  Atty  Eric  N  Arnheim:  Recent 
Changes  in  the   Immigration  Laws" 

Feb  9:  Atty  Eric  N  .Arnhem:  How  to  Pro- 
tect your  Inventions  under  the  P.uent  Laws' 

Feb  12:  Prof  Gert  Hirschborg  ".American 
I..awyers'  Legal  .Aid  Services". 

FRENCH 

Radio  Station  KPPC  AM  !J4(),  KPPC  FM. 
106  7,  Saturday  I  PM.  (Alli:inco  Fr::iic:iise 
of  Lis  Angeles  Program)  : 

Jan.  20:  Atty  Harry  C.  Donkers:  "Legal 
Problems  of  Americans  Doing  Business 
.Abroad". 

Jan.  27:  Municipal  Court  Judge  Joseph  R 
Grlllo:  "Highlights  of  the  Muni'-ipal  Court". 

Feb.  3:  Atty  Joseph  Bernfeld:  "Your 
Rights  Under  the   Bankruptcy   L.iws  " 

Feb.     10:     .Municipal    Court    Judge     Erich 


Man 
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Auerb.ich:  Individual's  Filght  to  Privacy  and 
the  Police  Officer'.s  Hu^ht    Fo  Search". 

Feb  17"  .Atty  Hob  H.  .Schuyer:  "American 
Lav^-yers'  Letrul  .Aid  .Services". 

Feb  20  .Appell.ite  Judge  MackUn  Plem- 
\ug.  District  Court  ..f  Appeal:  "World  Peace 
riiroutfh   Utw" 

.VRMFNIAN 

Radio  Station  K'l'VM-AM.  1460.  10  AM 
Sund.tv 

Jan.  21"  .Atty  Jolui  K.  Nazarlan.  President 
of  Mechanic  Lein  Group:  "Your  Protection 
m   Real   Estate  'rTaiisactlons". 

Jan  28:  .Attv  John  K  Nazarian.  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Coordinator  for  .Air  Force  Continental 
Air  Command:  "Legal  -Aid  and  MUititry 
Justice". 

HI    .N(..fRIA.V 

Radio  Station  KTYM-AM.  1460,  10  AM 
.Saturday : 

Jan  27  .Atty  F:(ivviir(l  Flam:  'American 
LKiv^'vers'   Legal   Aid   Services". 

DANI.SH 

Radio    Station    KTYM  PM,     103  9.    8    PM" 

,I;in,  24  Atty  Eric  N,  Arnhem:  "Recent 
Chanties  in  the  Immigration  Laws". 

Jan  2.5  .Atty  Eric  N  Arnhem:  "Ho"w  to 
Protect  Your  Inventions  Under  the  Patent 
Laws" 

Feb.  12  .Atty  Hru"  .V  .Arnhem:  ""American 
I,.iv,"yers"  Legal  .Aid  Services". 

riie  series  vf  proynini-s  on  law  for  laymen 
will  be  ccintUiued  not  only  on  additional 
subjects  of  law  but  .il.so  in  other  foreign 
languages,  on  radio  and  television,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Wllshire  Bar  Association, 


SUNLAND-TU.JUNGA  BEAUTIFUL 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

|>F    r\LiFc)nNl.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 

(if  Califoniia  ha.s  enjoyed  for  some  time 
iiuw  ;i  reputation  tor  an  educational  sys- 
tem (if  the  liii;he.'-:t  caliber.  I  would  like  to 
brins  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  more  illustration  of  the  excellence  of 
that  system,  an  illustration  which  shows 
the  ineanint;ful  haine.ssins  of  the  abun- 
dant eneri^y  and  buddinc  talents  of  some 
(.>f  our  youne  people. 

'vVorkin^  with  the  uuidance  of  Princi- 
;)al  J.  Cosby  Stone,  and  asrlculture 
teacher  Epliraim  Donitz,  the  students  of 
Mount  Gleason  Junior  High  School  of 
Sunland.  Calif.,  have  actively  partici- 
jialcd  for  the  .second  year  m  the  Sunland- 
TujunKa  Beaut. ful  Contest. 

The  overall  i)ro^ram  consists  of  public 
rornmunity.  heme,  and  building  pro,1ects 
:is  well  as  ""Mount  Gleason  Beautiful,' 
an  effort  by  22  homerooms  to  beautify  the 
.'.chool  ;ind  keep  t  clean.  There  are  some 
GOO  student.s  active  m  the  school  beautifi- 
cation  project. 

Tiie  judijr.i'i  of  tiie  projects  was  h.eld 
s-'veral  days  ago  and  an  award  assembly 
v.ill  be  held  en  May  10. 

I  am  -^.ire  my  co!leaf:ues  will  jon  with 
:ne  m  :-;alutine  these  youns  people,  who, 
notwithstandinu  the  distribution  of 
ciwaids  on  Ma\  10,  are  winners  all.  by 
virtue  ot  their  hard  work  and  construc- 
tive etTort.s  at  a  time  when  destruction 
and  vandaii.'^m  ;-eem  to  be  a  more  fre- 
quent acin.ty  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  news  item 
from  the  Tiiju..tia  Record-Ledger  which 
describes  this  commendable  project: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mount    Gleason    Jvnior    HI(;h    Joi.n.s    .Si.n- 

l.AND-TUJUNGA      BEAUTIF  ICATION 

Mt.  Gleason  Junior  High  School  has 
launched  its  second  year  of  participation  in 
the  Sunland-Tujunga  beautiful  ("ontest  "Fhe 
deadline  for  entering  the  roinpetitlon  is 
Feb.  29.  and  application  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained froi"n  the  Efraiin  Doiiitz.  the  school's 
agriculture  teacher. 

Categories  lor  entrants  include  public 
community  ijrojects  .A[ii)lic.itiuns  have  al- 
ready been  filed  by  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 
Lutheran  Church  and  tlie  Christian  Bible 
C^hurch.  Neighboring  children  on  luJiinRa 
Canyon  Boulevard  have  ."^elected  an  oak  tree 
In  the  street  as  a  project  Other  churches  in 
the  community  will  also  be  iJ,[rticipatnif». 

Home  projects  ;,re  a  secoiid  category.  .Si.xtv 
Mt  Gleason  students  have  already  registered 
home  beautlficatlon  projects  .md  the  tnt.i! 
number  In  this  category  is  cxjjecled  to  reach 

m. 

Mt.  Gleason  beautiful  is  another  project  m 
v^'hlch  22  school  hoi"nerO(5ms  are  competing 
in  a  contest  to  beauttfv  the  school  and  keep 
It  clean. 

Building  Project  is  the  lourth  item  Ihe 
landscaping  class  and  agriculture  club  ,tre 
preparing  a  .jjlciiic  area  lor  tlie  school  m 
which  different  l.mdscape  construction  Knm- 
ples  are  demonstrated.  Ihe  various  projects 
will  be  avnilable  for  the  .oinmunity  to  view 
during  the  evening  of  April  24.  dtiring  the 
annual  open  house. 

A  student  committee  ;s  v\  irkliifj  witti 
faculty  members  to  coordinate  tlv  projects 
Student  members  include  J.ilin  Fonigno, 
(iresldent:  .Susan  Enco,  corresfxinding  secre- 
tary; Dava  .Segal,  secretary:  Peggy  Horlinns 
publicity;   Vicky  Staslk.  treasurer. 

Working  with  the  studetits  :ire:  ,1  t'osbv 
.Stone,  principal;  Mrs,  .Ann  Buss,  fjirls"  yice- 
principal;  Efraim  Donlt/,  aerKnihire  teaclier: 
and   Mrs.   Marie   Wright,   journ;iIisni   le;icher 

The  projects  will  be  Judged  mi  .April  27 
by  a  panel  of  Jud^;es  and  ..n  nvy;ir(ls  asseniblv 
will  follov»'  on  May  10, 
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THE  ,SOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  BIELARUS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINr.IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESENTAl  IVKS 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr,  Speaker.  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  resolution  unan- 
imously -adopted  by  the  Chicaao  Bielarus- 
lan-Amencan  Ccmmittee  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Bielarus 
and  the  address  uiven  by  tiie  chairman 
of  the  committ'je.  Nick  Zv/nieu.ski.  at  the 
Sheraton-Blackstonc  Hotel.  Ciiicauo.  on 
March  31.  1968. 

The  people  of  Bielarus  arc  one  of  the 
many  non-Russian  national  s'.roups  .sub- 
jugated by  the  Moscow  dictatorship. 

The  resolution  and  address  follow: 
Resolution    I(F    the    Chi,  .vc.o    Uir.i  A-ii-- i->,n- 

AMERicAiN  Committee  tor   "-he  OIi.sERV^^f"C 

OF  THE  50tH  AN.MVFR.SARY  OF  TIIE  DECLARA- 
TION' OF  Independence  of  Bielari  s 
Whereas,  the  j.ccple  of  Bielarus  i  Byrl(jru:-- 
sia),  one  of  the  iirst  •.  i.-'tiiii.s  lA  liie  Russian 
Communist  imgressiDn.  "ivhicli  last  ;.  ear 
marked  'ilty  years  oi  the  exi.vtei:ce  of  their 
;mperiiii:stic  -.mO.  colonial  state,  have  been 
lorcibly  deprived  nf  their  iialional  sover- 
eignty, their  leiikious.  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  liberty,  idid  are  still  subjected  to 
ie.human  policy  of  (;ppres-icn.  terror,  mass 
deportation.  RussificatK^n.  fcuncniic  slavery 
and  colonial  e.i£j)loii.^tion:   and 


Whereas.  ilie  Bielarusian  iie(  pie  .ae 
str(ini;ly  (ip|)osed  to  foreign  dominatKni  unci 
,ire  determined  to  restore  their  ircedom  and 
sovereignty  which  tliey  had  rightly  en- 
joyed lor  many  centuries  i;i  the  j)ast:   ;ind 

Where:is.  with  the  atteiitlon  of  the  v."ijrld 
l.H-;i,sed  on  the  new  .African  and  .Asi;in  i.a- 
tions  which  were  liberated  from  colonialism 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  Nati(  n;^  and  li.ive 
juined  tlie  c(  iiiiiiunity  of  tree  and  indepeiul- 
cijt  slates,  the  [jlipht  of  tlie  Bielarusian  .iiid 
I'ther  i.on-Hussian  nation.s  enslaved  in  the 
U  .'^  S  H     h;ive    been    neglecte<l;    at^d 

\Vher(:i.s.  the  present  u'overiuucnl  il  the 
Bielanisian  S  ."-^  1?  atKi  :ts  Uiiitcd  Nations 
(lelegatidti.  ".villi  .ire  i.(  I  deni.  .."i.it  ically  cor.- 
.-tituted  representat:iives  (.f  the  Bielarusian 
nation  but  .iiily  tlie  executors  of  the  will  nf 
the  Uussian  col'iiiial  admlnistraiicrn.  will  lu  t 
.md  r.mnot.  therefore,  prutect  and  defend 
the    Bielarusian    ].)eoi)Ie"    Therefore    be   it 

JiPsohffl.  That  this  CommeniMratlvc  As- 
sembly of  tlie  Iiftleth  :inniyersary  .-l  the 
Decl.irati'in  of  Independence  "f  Bielarus 
apjietU  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  <'f 
.State,  ..lit!  members  of  ilie  Conuress  of  the 
United  .-^t.iles  ( .f  America  with  the  re(juest 
to  do  everythinn  p.issible  ih;it  the  liberation 
of  Bielarus  and  (.ither  countries  subjut'ated 
by  Communist  Russia  oe  included  m  the 
program  (1  the  .Amertc;m  Kirflen  ])o;ii"\:  .iiid 
be   11   further 

Rrsolrrd  That  the  G.iveriinient  ef  the 
Uiiiied  .States  of  America  lake  .ipprciin.ite 
step.s  through  the  United  Nations  ..iid  other 
channels  to  stoji  the  .Soviet  Ru.-si.i's  policy 
of  coloni.ilism  in  Eastern  Eurripe  and  lorce 
the  Hussians  to  pull  out  their  .irmed  lorces 
lr(jm  nun-Russian  lands  ;  nd  t"  institute  Irre 
elections  in  Bielarus  under  the  supervisi.,ii 
(.1  the  United  Nations,  :us  it  vv.is  a:re:i(iy  pro- 
posed m  the  resohitlon  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  .Sti-.tes  by  the  .Senator  !r  .m  Illini"<is, 
Everett  M  i:)irksen  i  .n  .Taniiary  "22  irjCiS.  ,iiid* 
be  It   lurtlier 

Hi^olrcfl.  I'll. it  we,  Ainerin.ns  -,;  Biel.i- 
ni-.ian  origin  and  descent,  reiifflrm  .tir  .idlier- 
encc  to  the  .Aniericm  democr.itic  priiici|)Ies 
of  ixovernment  and  jiledce  our  sui-pcrf  lo  i'..r 
President  and  o\ir  Ciinitress  m  their  linii 
stand  against  the  Conimcnist  .iggressmn  m 
Vieuiam  ,ind  in  their  (.llorts  ti  achieve  ,i 
lastmt?  peace  in  the  w(rld.  ".vith  ir.ccli.ni  .iijd 
justice;    and   be  it   further 

Rcsn}rrri .  That  we.  .Americans  (.f  Biela- 
rusian birth  (ind  ancestry,  direct  this  reso- 
lution to  both  the  Democratic  ;  nd  ttu- 
lieiiiiblican  Nalion;il  Cuinmittees.  requestint/ 
that  freedom  of  Bielarus  be  also  Included 
in  tlieir  jjolitical  platf<)rms  this  election  '.ear 

Honorable  f-'uests.  reverend  Withers,  ladies 
.md  i-'entleinen.  as  Chairman  (.>f  the  Chicago 
Bieltiriisi, in-American  Coinmillee  fr.r  the  Ob- 
.  ervance  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  '<f  the 
Declaration  ui  Independence  <{  Bielarus.  I 
liave  the  great  honor  and  distinct  personal 
Ijrivilege  to  formally  <,pen  our  commemora- 
tion of  March  25.  1918  Tins  I  nov^"  do.  The 
Cliicapo  Bielarusian-American  Observance  of 
liie  Piltieth  .Anniver.^ary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Bielarus  is  nn'X  lorm;illy 
(jpei";ed. 

riiis  is  altogether  a  happy  and  a  sad  anni- 
versary. It  is  a  happy  oiie  bec;nise  Iifty  ..ears 
have  come  to  a  close  after  this  historic  event 
took  jjlace  in  the  Bielarusian  capital  Mlensk 
and  a  sad  one  because  in  re'ility  Bielarus  has 
been  deprived  of  indepenrlence  ;ind  was  one 
of  the  lirst  victims  of  the  Communist  ae- 
ftressions.  And  this  is  why.  our  compatriots 
in  this  couiitry  today  underst  md  and  ^up- 
[jort  ')Ur  President  and  the  United  Stites 
Government  in  tlie  struggle  waged  "ii  beiii'lf 
oi  t!ie  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  "oe  lair  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss in  detiil  otir  celebration  toriay  We  h."."e 
our  fine  speakers  here  :md  I  ,im  sure  they  will 
icotiamt  yd  u  with  facts,  desires  and  aims  of 
tie  Bielarusioii  people  I  do.  however,  wish  to 
make  a  fe\\'  geneni  remarks 

First  of  .ill.  I  wish  to  extend  our  he"-irtfelt 
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welcome  nnd  most  sincere  gratitude  to  nil  of 
you  /ind  opecK^lly  lo  our  dlstlngulshetl 
gi.est^  and  representative  of  other  n.itional- 
Utfi  We  are  so  pleased  to  have  aiich  a  large 
KM'nerinn  I  do  hope  that  you  will  long  re- 
niember  ti'd^y's  celebratu  n 

Secondly  .t  H  l:iterestlrg  to  note  that  our 
Fr  ('ependen^e  Dny  fills  In  the  3iime  t|ionth  as 
tlie  "f?ic-'  il  t-.:rthd;iy  of  the  City  "f  Chlo-go, 
wh! -h  L>n  Mirch  4  relehnted  lis  1)1  rti  blrth- 
di*;  We  ire  lO  much  Indebted  to  tlj>s  Kreat 
metropolis  for  mo*t  of  us  it  has  hren  our 
•:»•<■  'id  I'niiie  since  we  firi^t  cumc  to  the 
t'nltrrt  St.ites  of  AmerlCT.  here  we  live,  wi-rk 
.intl  pr  y  Crtlc.ino  is  truly  our  city  also.  We 
.irr  mdped  ^ritteful  to  our  great  mfiyor,  the 
Honnr.ible  Hii'liard  J  Daley,  for  mSnJ  con- 
sirtcrTTN'is  ::hi)Wn  oii  bPhAlf  r.f"our  penpie 
.\'rrt')U  •;-  •'•'., rr  rn  >re  import  .i!it  ni.it'>Ts  >  li'i> 
prevented  him  from  attending  our  celebra- 
tion, he  h.is  honored  us  with  i  procl:iinatlon 
which  'AtU  be  read  Ijter.  and  we  are  very 
((r.iteful  for  this  and  for  his  kindness  and 
KOllr|ti;de  in  our  rpj.ard  in  the  pa<it 

Thjrdlv  wp  would  like  to  make  n(.t.»»  of. the 
(.ii't  tint  our  flftl'»th  anniversary  coincide? 
w  th  the  hundr7d  and  Oftloth  anniversary 
of  t!<e  St>-»  of  Ilimois  We  -salute  this  great 
StjTe  ;nd  -^vlsh  it  continued  i;rowth  ind 
pro  p-j.w  We  .silu'e  al.s,o  Us  areat  govpinor. 
tlie  Ht^oarable  Otto  Kerner.  and  thank  him 
(  .'r  l'*'nn»  a  ■■pechil  prnclimation  on  'his 
ofcislon.  and  for  his  kindness  in  iiur  reg.ird 
in  'he  p  ist 

Finally,  we  bow  in  homage  and  roverenci> 
to  ::ur  adopted  country,  the  United  States 
of  .\merira  Were  it  n^-t  for  tills  ijrea'  liaotlon 
■  •f  f.e'-.i  loi  aixl  »  haven  of  ^alv.ition.  Gcd 
alcne  know.«  where  we  would  have  been  today 
The  wcrld-famous  S'.itue  of  Liberty,  that 
g.'.?.it  ^vcnb")!  ^'>f  freedom  and  hope  and  op- 
ptir*unifv.  welcomed  us  m-o  thu  itreat  coun- 
try s<s  it  had  welcomed  hundreds  of  thou- 
*an.ts  o'  ••,;r  brvthTs  and  si.mers  before  us 
Our  hf'irt.s  throbbed  with  inexpressible  Jcv 
wien  we  ^  rst  noticed  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 
ind  t  hai  be".i  our  .source  of  insp  ration  and 
encouragement  !n  .;ur  stru^i'^le  for  the  real- 
ization of  these  same  ideal-i  In  our  own  coun- 
try And  so  :o  this  great  land,  to  its  found- 
in  ;  fithers  and  to  its  present  leaders  with 
Preslden'  Ly.don  B.  J.jhns(.-'n  at  'he  head. 
•V?  w  .«ih  to  otfer  our  profound  gratitude  and 
ipp-o  .Elation 

Aid  so.  my  dear  friends,  m  the  spirits  that 
•i:':mu"s  th  s  ereat  countrv.  this  pro  perous 
*tite,  ind  tins  progressive  citv.  let  us  begin 
cur  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  Anniver- 
siirv  •:f  t'le  Declaration  of  Independeice  cf 
B  c'.  i-us  May  the  great  hlst.inc.il  event  of 
M.irch  25.  1918.  which  we  commemorate  to- 
d.iv  soon  become  a  reality  for  our  ?u!r?ring 
i:id  .ppres;:d  brothers  and  slaters  in  Biela- 
rui  Mav  they  soon  enjoy  also  to  the  fullest 
tie  ble^singi  of  freedom  and  llberfv  th.it  the 
act  of  Mart  h  25.  1918.  solemnly  pruclaimed. 
Mav  .MiTilghty  God  hear  our  prayers  ;tnU 
hasten  that  tl  •  v 


THE  N  A nON  ^L  ECONOMY  A  ST.^TE- 
MENT  BY  THE  .^FL-CIO  EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL 


HON    GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF     per.  NoYHANiA 

IN   '.rK  HOU.^E  OF  REPRESENT.VTIVES 
Wednesday.  May  I.  196S 

\l:  RHODFS  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Na''on  s  unprecedented  7- 
y?ar  ecnnoinic  advances  is  a  notable  ac- 
cointjl-.shrnent  But.  all  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
rea'i/e  that  serious  problems  of  unem- 
p!oyms.nr.  inderemployment.  and  lag  of 
buymir  power  have  persisted  through- 
out this  period  and  remain  unsolved  to- 
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day.  LoHR  ago.  organl?ed  labor  made  its 
commitment  to  .sacrifice,  -.villingly. 
throui-'h  ''ven-handed  restraints  on  all 
areas  of  the  economy.  t;i  continue  both 
.s  cla!  and  ccotnmic  progress  in  this 
cjuntry  and  holiorable  prosecution  of 
th**  war  in  Vietnam.  At  its  most  recent 
•i^^itn"..  the  exiC'Jtlve  council  of  the 
AlT.-C'IO  rc:  Itlrmed  and  defined  that 
c  immitMiem  I  think  ;he  eounclla  .state- 
ment merits  the  attention  of  every 
"Uizen.  and  under  unanm  nis  cDnsent, 
I  pl.ice  It  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

-T.\ltMENT  BY  THE  APL-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUN- 

(  iL   'IN    riir   NatIcnai    Economy.   B«l   HaR- 

iiou«.   FXa     fi;BhliARY  33.    1068 

The  national  economy's  advance,  which  got 
untlprwiiy  m  1961.  contlnurs  in  add  lo  em- 
ployment and  incomes  The  economic  per- 
;  rm..iicf  if  the  oast  .-pven  years  h.is  been  .i 
ii'.osi  welcome  improvement  after  the  trend 
"C  r.sing  unempl  .;Tnri.t  and  recurring  iece«- 
stuns  during  im  't  I  lUe  USOs  Between  1066 
i!id  \{iiil,  Ii>r  example,  employment  rose  I'j 
million. 

Despte  this  rcrord  of  achievement,  the 
Amcrii-an  eo  norny  rrmmns  ;ome  distance 
i'-om  ruU  empl.)ymf?nl  Unemployment  per- 
xisi.*  .It  much  too  high  .i  level  .inJ  in  1967 
tliere  was  no  smorovement  In  this  important 
indicator  of  tUe  .\merlcan  people's  economic 
well-btmg  18  prrocnt  of  the  labor  force  re- 
mained uncnipliv.d 

Tt\i'  ifoiiomlc  iidvan<  e  thus  far.  has  fulled 
t(j  provide  enough  Job  opportunities  'or  a 
raotdly  growing  i.ibor  lorce'ln  a  pericd  of 
r.ullcal  techn.ilogical  change— particularly 
for  the  most  disadvantaged  job  seekers  amon-,' 
:eena';ers.  Nej;r>)es  .ind  unskilled  workers 

Moreover,  the  ^jeneiits  ol  the  national  eccju- 
omys  much-improved  j  erformance  m  the 
l!)60s  have  n.it  been  si'.ar^d  equitabU  among 
ihe  v.irious  groups  in  the  population  A  dis- 
pr.ip.jrtlonately  great  share  has  gone  to  busl- 
no-s  and  upper-Income  families,  even  after 
accounting  for  last  year's  small  decline  in 
profits 

.Alt;iwugh  some  business  and  t,'  ivernmen: 
spokesmen  attempt  lo  blame  rising  unit  labor 
'  osts  for  much  of  the  increase  in  the  price 
L»vel.  the  re.-ord  clearly  J  hows  that  ihe  price 
level  fias  been  rising  in  "-eceni  years.  re.;ard- 
less  of  what  happened  to  labor  costs  per  unit 
of  product. on.  B?twoen  1960  and  1965.  for  ex- 
ample, when  unit  labor  co.=t .  of  minufaciurcd 
goods  fell  1  _.  percent  or  more,  wholesale 
prices  of  manufrittured  products  ro^e  17  per- 
cent— boosting  profit  margins  and  increas- 
ing the  business  sliare  of  the  iruits  of  the 
economv's  progress  And  when  workers  sought 
to  calch  up  With  rising  living  co.-ts  and  the 
gams  of  the  economic  advancs  in  the  past 
two  years,  business  raised  prices  at  a  f:ister 
pa:e.  to  maintain  enlarged  profit  margins 

Ait»r  .*  biiel  .uid  siiglit  decline  from  great 
heights,  f-orporate  prohts  arc  now  booming 
again,  .^;i  the  Wall  Streit  Journal  of  PeO- 
ru  try  i:l,  1963  reports:  '•Business  appears  to 
i-,L-  b.ick  ^n  the  comfortable  track  it  wan- 
dered oir Tor  .1  year  beginiung  in  late  19)>6 — 
tiie  tra,-k  that  leads  straight  from  one  (juar- 
tt-rly  prodi  record  to  another.  " 

B  I  ween  196  •  and  1967 

C\Tp  ri.e  pririi-.  after  payment  of  taxes, 
sxyrockeicd  77  percent. 

Divid.-nd  payments  to  stockholders  soared 
70  percent. 

Wetkly  alter-tax  take-home  pay  of  non- 
supervisory  employees  :n  private  industry 
with  thr»-e  d»>pe!ir'entE  ifcreased  only  ?b  per- 
cent— and  in  terms  of  buvmg  power,  loss 
than  11  percent.  Moreover  In  two  \ears  be- 
tween December  1965  and  December  1967.  the 
buying  power  of  these  workers'  weekly  tike- 
home  pay  actually  fell  I'j  percent. 

Real  Compensation  per  hour  of  non- 
supervt£ory  employees  in  private,  non-farm 
industries  increased  only  about  213  percent 
a  \ear  in  the  7  years  1960-1967.  But  the  real 
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volume  of  production  per  inanhour  in  tiiL» 
entile  private  economy  ro?e  at  a  yearly  rat  • 
of  AM  pel  cent. 

'fhe  vast  majority  of  wage  and  .sal. try 
earn"rs  I'.ave  not  recei\ed  a  fulr  biiare  of  the 
frill  t.^  of  the  national  economy's  ad  wince.  A 
dlspi'.iportiona'ely  large  share  has  itone  1  1 
ijusliics!'.  to  executive  .ind  manager.  i|  pcr- 
nonnel.  to  the  sell-employed  such  as  (li>ct>rs 
.uiU  similiir  groups  to  capital  gains  iroin  !:.<• 
sale  of  property. 

This  iiiiiair  dlsiributlon  of  the  bciieili  ■•: 
the  eci.nt^mv'..  progre.s...  is  clearly  unjust  :  . 
wage  .itid  salary  earners,  who  ure  t!ie  v.im 
ni.ijorlty  of  tne  populatkm  and  the  backboiK^ 
of  American  society.  U  undermines  il.i> 
^t'■ength  of  consumer  markets,  the  base  i.i 
ur  oc.in..mlc  .system.  And  it  helps  10  expl.iin 
the  sK'wer-lhan-expected  expansion  of  coi,- 
sumer  sales  in  the  past  ".ear  which  seems  t  < 
mystify  so  many  business  and  government 
comment. itors  on  economic  irenOs.  In  addi- 
tion, it  widens  the  economic  and  .-oclal  di.-- 
taiice  between  various  groups  In  the  nnti.' 

Moreover,  the  complex  domestic  problem, 
that  festered  from  neglect  during  most  of  tl.i- 
1950s  remain  unsolved  despite  the  begin- 
nings of  numerous  federal  government  pr. - 
grams  lo  achieve  jolulions.  Radical  ch.ingi- 
in  technology,  accompanied  by  rapid  urb.ui 
growth  ;.nd  changes  in  race  relations,  pii" 
and  tug  at  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

However,  ihere  are  those  who  claim  th.it 
the  economic  advance  has  Rone  ;<>o  far  anu 
clamor  for  unemployment-breeding  reslrit- 
tlve  policies.  In  19Ce  the  Federal  Reserve  pur- 
sued a  kerv  restr'.ct  \e  monetary  policv 
which  pushed  interest  rates  to  their  highest 
levels  in  40  years  threw  much-:ieeded  resi- 
dential construction  Into  a  deep  leceJsK.n 
along  with  such  related  industries  as  lumber 
and  furniture,  and  contributed  to  the  eco- 
nomic slow-down  of  the  iirst  half  of  1967 
There  Is  danger  that  similar  policies  may  Uu 
pursued  in  1968.  despite  the  fact  thai  unem- 
ployment pers!st.s  and  industry  is  operating 
only  about  85  percent  of  its  productive  ca- 
pacity 

Tliere  are  ilso  those  who  clamor  for  a  r.l.ish- 
ing  of  federal  expenditures  for  such  essential 
measures  :ls  federal  .iid  for  education,  hou.s- 
ing.  urban  atfairs.  health-care,  air  r.nd  water 
pollullon  measures,  anti-poverty  .ind  wfl- 
fare — those  who  claim  that  America's  ^Hou 
billion  economy  cannot  .uford  public  facil.- 
tles  and  .services  :n  the  midst  of  the  Viet 
Nam -war. 

1  We  reiterate  our  '•■onviction  thai  the 
American  economy  h.is  th?  resources  to  ex- 
tend aitd  expand  social  .idvances  at  hotne. 
while  meeting  military  requiremenis  in  V'lel 
Nam.  Tne  cost  of  the  war  should  not  be 
absorbed  by  cutting  back  or  freezing  essen- 
tial federal  prr.grams  for  domestic  prottress 
Tne  great  pn  ductlve  ability  of  the  Americin 
economy  can  provide  the  foundation  for  botli 
continued  social  progress  at  home  and  ;;n 
honorable  settlemenl  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 

The  expeLieU  sharp  rise  in  the  govern- 
ments .administraMve  budget  deficit  in  flsc-l 
years  1968  and  U'69.  due  to  military  expendi- 
tures, can  be  reduced,  without  mountinit 
pressures  on  interest  rates  and  the  avail- 
ability of  money  and  credit.  A  'emporary  war 
surtax  is  needed  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  the  government  will  have  to  borrow  m 
the  money  m  rkel  and  to  eliminate  the 
threat  10  hi  me-biiilding  and  related  indus- 
tries from  tighl  money  and  higher  interest 
rates. 

The  i.eeded  temporary  surtax  Mio.ild  op 
based  on  ability  to  pay,  including  taxation  1  : 
personal  and  corporate  income  that  escapes 
taxation  thrcu':;h  major  loopholes  in  the  tax 
structure.  Tne  surciiarge  on  corporations 
should  be  at  least  twice  .is  great  as  on  per- 
sonal income  The  surch.irge  on  personal  i.i- 
come  .-hould  be  clearly  set  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay  Corporate  and  personal  in- 
come, excluded  from  taxation  by  tax  loop- 
holes, should  be  subjected  to  at  least  the 
same  •  ix  rale  as  the  surcharge. 
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2  We  Insist  that  the  top-pruritv  obloctive 
of  nalional  economic  p.olicy  should  be  to 
achieve  .ind  sustain  lull  enip'.ovir.ent  jobs 
lit  decent  wages,  for  .lU  people  ul'.  r*-  ;.ble 
to  work  and  desire  emploMm-in  The  oeniand 
lor  Koocls  ;.nd  services  from  co  .^iinmrs  guv- 
ernmert  and  business  must  ■v;ii;id  surll- 
clently  to  provide  enough  new  Job  oppurtuiil- 
lles  for  the  unemployed  ior  the  yifat  num- 
bers of  entrants  InU)  tlie  labor  ..rce  and  for 
those  displaced  by  .spreadir.e  iutonntion 
The  lederal  government's  t  ix.  e;:pendnurc 
and  monetary  policies,  in  coinbin.itlon. 
should  encourage  the  iieceorarv  i'xp:in=i(  ;i  I'f 
demand  lo  achlevei  and  ni.unt.ilii  lull  en. - 
ploymrnt 

3.  .Adoption  of  ,1  prour-iin  ">  create  one 
million  public  service  jobs  for  the  utiem- 
ployed  arid  seriously  under-employed  Is  cs- 
sent  al-  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  O'Hara  of  Michigan  Such  a 
decisive  measure  to  crctue  lobs  m  soci  .llv 
useful  work-to  perform  inuc'!i  needed  serv- 
l.'es  •hit  would  not  o'herwi.c  be  done  in 
pirks.  playgrrunds.  hospitals  and  other  jmb- 
l;c  facilities  -  IS  unrfiitlv  needed 

4.  Ma!:pjwcr  trainlni;  p. oerams— tnciudiiiK 
basic  literacy  cducaticn,  personal  (ruidr.nce 
.ind  health  rehabilitation  .ire  essential  to 
..id  the  unemploved  and  under-emploved  to 
compete  more  ellectively  ior  .ivailable  em- 
ployment. -M'V.ough  such  programs  do  not 
create  Jobs,  tliey  can  be  ol  itreat  benefit  to 
the  nalloniM  economy,  as  well  a.s  the  workers 
themselves,  by  \ipa;radtn£t  the  skills  of  the 
unemployed  and  unskilled.  The  recent  em- 
[ihasls  on  government -financed  business 
}>rograms  to  train  workers  should  not  include 
wage  subsidies  or  other  payments  to  the  em- 
ployer; beyond  the  extra  cosr  of  providing 
special  training  and  .supportive  services  lor 
•he  hard-core  tinemploved.  that  ,ire  m  addi- 
tion to  his  i-.ormal  truning  costs.  Even  the 
best-planned  training  procrams,  liowever.  can 
be  of  little  i.vail.  If  thev  are  no*  liccompanied 
by  tJovernment  progr.inis  to  create  jobs  and 
achieve  full  emplovment 

5.  The  '.  It:  <  t  real  wanes  and  .salaries  must 
be  ended.  .■\  substantial  ri.se  in  the  buying 
power  of  wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
15  needed  to  jirovlde  wage  and  salary  earners 
with  .1  fair  sh.^re  oi  pconciinic  [irogress  and  to 
.-trengthen  cnsiuner  markets  that  are  the 
lound.aticn  of  tiie  American  economy.  Only 
tiirough  ;;n  improved  balance  in  the  econ- 
omy— between  waaes.  profits,  dividends  and 
other  form=  o;  income — can  there  be  assur- 
.iiice  c>f  susf.ui.ed  economic  trrowth  to  rea  ' 
mil  employment  and  maintain  it 

Risii'ie  business  profits  .should  be  based  on 
an  cxpatidinc  sales  volume — rather  than  on 
swollen  profit  margins  at  the  expense  of 
workers  and  consumers. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  wage  and 
•salary  increases  to  offset  risine  liMng  costs 
.aid  to  nrivance  buying  power.  We  firmly  be- 
i:eve  that  wage  ,ind  salary  earners  deserve  to 
share  equitably  in  the  aains  of  the  economy's 
procress.  The  nations  rapidlv  rising  produc- 
tivity and  greni  profitabilitv  of  business 
make  possible  such  improvements  in  wages, 
salaries  :ird  frince  benefits,  within  the  con- 
text of  a  relatively  str.ble  price  level. 

We  repeat  agiin.  as  v.-c  hive  in  the  past  t'iVO 
vears'  If  the  President  determines  that  there 
H  a  naiional  emergency  that  warrants  ex- 
traordinary stabilization  Pleasures —with 
even-handed  restraints  on  ,11  costs,  prices, 
Ijroflt'^.  dividends,  rents,  cciporate  executive 
compensation  1  salaries,  honuies  .^nd  stock 
optlonsl.  as  well  as  employees'  wage  and 
s:i!nries — he  will  h.ave  tlie  support  of  the 
\FIj-CIO  But  riBid  application  of  a  single 
"magic  number"  based  on  one  econcmic  fac- 
tor alone,  cannot  be  a  workable  or  fair  means 
01  wage  deterinmallon  ir  a  country  of  con- 
'iiientpl  size,  with  thousands  of  different 
market-.,  industries  and  occupations.  We  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice — as  much  as  anyone 
else,  for  as  long  as  anvone  else — so  long  as 
'here  is  equality  of  sacrifice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

••PAPr:R  GOT.U  ■  SCilFME 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

'-F    I.OlJI.sHNA 

IN'  THE  HOt'SE  OF  HKPRESENTATIVr.S 

Wcdiiesdav.  Mav  L  196H 

Mr.  RARICK.  Ml.  .Speaker,  jkav  that 
the  American'.s  ptiKi  fover  has  been  re- 
leased. Congress  will  be  asked  to  "OK" 
a  scheme  to  add  S2  billion  a  yer.r  tn  ihe 
world  monetary  re.'-:t  rvcs. 

We  of  the  taxp'iyi  i'  In  rd  .iic  1  riurntC'd 
to  accept  !.")ld  as  .m  Mitiquati-ri  (ib.ioct 
of  value — that  w.xllpai.'er  is  food  on  muIi 
for  us.  Yet  the  International  Mon.  lary 
Fund  must  ]ia\'e  '-o!d  to  back  i:p  Us 
SDK's — sjjprial  drf!^vi^-'  li^hl- — afltc- 
tionately  lalU-d  jiaper  cold.  Rather  a 
double  standard  toward  ruld  ajiiirecia- 
tion. 

I  include  reports  of  .■\p!-!l  :iO  f{>r  the 
Washington.  D.C  .  f:ve;:in.:2  .St.ir  and 
Post,  as  follows: 

I  F'rom  the  W.ishiimtmi     DC  1    fc;\enli:i;  i-t.ir. 
.Apr   aij    nillH 

.loHNSOX    Sl.ND.S        i'.M'IR    (i    ,I'i"     l'II^     I"     HTII 

.P,v    ',1-e    .M     C.  hi.  I 

President  ,]ohi.s  .11  iskrcl  Coiiaress  today 
10  take  tlie  "liL-tiric  -tep"  of  ratifying  V  t-,. 
parllcipaf lor.  in  the  rreition  of  a  new  form 
of  international  money — special  drawing 
riglits  known  jiopularly  .is  '  j'l'per  L'o'.d." 

Passage  of  the  necessary  iPKlslation  will  lie 
"a  vote  lor  a  stronger  v.'orld  economy."  John- 
son said  in  a  special  message. 

The  legislation  speciftcallv  wi  u.d  author- 
ize .Jolmron  to  accept  amendments  to  the 
charter  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  set  up  the  .system  :.jr  creiitir.g  special 
drawing  rights,  or  SDRs. 

Treasury  Secretarv  Henry  H  Fowler  is 
scheduled  to  testify  lor  the  legislation  before 
the  House  Bankinc  and  Currency  Committee 
tomorrow.  On  the  .Senate  side,  the  leci.-l.ition 
will  go  before  the  Frreien  Relations  C.)in- 
inlttee. 

The  legislation  is  believed  'u  liave  sirorg 
bipartisan  support. 

bDRs  will  be  a  new  form  1  f  internaiional 
monetary  reserves,  suppiementing  gold,  dol- 
lars and  other  reserves  in  trniisaclions 
among  central  banks. 

Reserves  are  used  to  settle  hal.incc  '  i  i-av- 
ments  deficits  and  to  sii;jport  'he  ■  ^!u?  (if 
currencies   in   exchange  markets 

When  the  .SDRs  are  created,  tiiev  will  be 
distributed  according  to  member  natitiiis' 
quot.ns  in  the  IMF  The  tinned  Mates  v.ould 
receive  about  1-250  million  of  each  f-1  Ijillion 
created. 

KXCllANGE    FOR    (  t'RRF.NCY 

SDRs  will  be  exchanged  for  fhe  riirrei.cy 
of  the  country  accepting  them  and  this  cur- 
rency in  turn  will  be  used  to  settle  interna- 
tional accounts  ar.d  suppfirt  currcncv  values. 

The  SDR  machinery  will  be  cstab'.l.shed 
when  the  plan  is  ratified  by  65  IMF  members 
accounting  for  80  psrceni  oi  the  IMF  quotas. 

Once  the  machinery  is  set  tip  SDTs  will  be 
created  after  consult.ation  and  .ipprov.il  by 
IMF  members  with  85  percent  ()1  the  quotas. 

Sufficient  ratifications  are  expected  e;:rly 
next  year,  but  it  is  not  clear  when  SDRs  v.-ill 
be  cranked  out.  This  depends  largely  (-n 
progress  in  reducing  the  U.S.  balance  of  pav- 
ments  deficit. 

Johnson  said  a  strong  dollar  is  essential 
to  international  financial  stability,  so  the 
United  States  must  deal  swiftly  with  its 
budget  and   jjayments   deficit. 

URGEfS'CY    STRESSED 

'Let  me  remind  the  Congress  once  iigain 
of  the  clear  and  critical  need  to  pass  the  tax 
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blll--the  best  investment  .\mer!ca  ..an  r...,ke 
to  keep  the  dollar  strong."  he  Mild. 

Johnson  said  new  international  mr;neiary 
reserves  must  l)e  created  because  tratlltlonal 
icerves  are  not  erowintt  fa-st  enough  lo  keep 
ji.ice  with  world  trade  and  the  flow  of  tajjlt.il. 

If  reserves  are  not  expamled  ade(|U,ilely, 
lie  v.'arncd.  "strains  and  uncertainties  in  the 
international  monetary  system— and  the 
limiiatons  they  create — could  turn  the  clock 
backward  to  the  dark  days  of  restrictive 
economic  policies,  narr,- w  in'^eresls,  empty 
ports  and  idle  men" 

;  Fr  in  the  Wa.shington  iD.C  )  Po,st. 
.\pr  :',n.  i96ni 

Ci.NGRF.s.s   To   Bf:  Asked  .soon   To  .'\I'1'i:ove 
New  M'lNiv  1'eam 

(By  Frank  C    Poileri 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  approve  legisla- 
tion for  the  creation  if  a  new  International 
money  "in  the  very  ne.ar  future"  and  the 
iieneral  jiresumptlon"  Is  that  (he  scheme 
would  add  about  $2  billion  a  ;  ear  lo  the 
v.'orld'E  monel.irv  leserves. 

This  was  the  t:\stimonv  of  Trea-sury  I'r.der 
'secret;. ry  I-'rederick  L..  Demlng  f/iven  in  exec- 
utive session  of  the  House  Subcommtltee  on 
International  Finance  and  released  over  ihe 
'.veekenri, 

riic  jilan  iiiv.olves  the  creation  of  special 
(Irawini'  rights  iSDRsi  within  t!ie  Interna- 
ii'inal  Monetary  Fund  ,is  reserve  a.ssets  :  up- 
plemenilng  principally  gold   i.nd   liie  dollar. 

The  phm  tli'^  Congress—  as  well  as  the  gov- 
<Tnment.s  of  other  potential  participant,? — 
will  be  asked  to  ratify  would  only  set  up  'he 
inacliinery.  A  further  decision  would  t)e  re- 
quired to  implement  it  and  .ictually  create 
I  he  .SDRs. 

Hut  Demlng  told  the  Subcoinnnt.t.ee  that 
implementation  Is  much  closer  'iian  ;inyone 
expected  a  year  aco,  when  the  proposal  w.is 
considered  a  "contingency  plan"  to  be  trlg- 
itered  at  some  remote  date  wiien  tlie  demand 
tor   monelarv   reserves   had    \a,st!y   increased. 

Since  then,  liowever.  British  devaluation 
and  the  ensuins  run  (  n  gold  iias  changed  the 
prospects.  Last  month's  Washlnaton  Agree- 
ment, in  which  the  f,'old  jiool  nations  decided 
•o  hold  tiie  monetary  .stock  of  gold  at  Its 
present  level  ar.d  (luit  .  upplvliig  tlie  private 
inarkel  wa.s  ))remised  .11  ■  irlv  creation  of 
SDRs 

Pre-ident  Johnson  conferred  ye.^tcrday 
with  C  ingressional  leaders  on  monetary 
matters.  There  was  speculation  'hat  the 
prime  subjects  was  SDRs  and  that  early 
ratification  of  the  plan,  on  which  "he  IMP 
is  now  putting  the  finil  touches.  wi:i  be 
asked. 

Demins  was  non-committal  on  suggestions 
bv  .Siibc-oinmitlee  Ciiairman  Henry  .S  Reus- 
iD-'>Vis  /  for  iieading  olf  a  possible  future 
run  on  the  dollar. 

Reuss  jiroposed  that  if  foreigners  in.'^l.sled 
o>n  converting  ;.  .subst.intia!  portion  of  their 
.s33  biUlon  in  claims  against  the  remaining 
$10  billion  in  American  gold,  the  United 
Slates  should  try  ta  gel  as  many  u'overn- 
inents  as  possible  to  .igree  to  pooling  their 
cold  and  foieiiin  exchange  reserves  In  the 
IMF.  against  which  the  IMF  would  issue  a 
new  form  of  drawing  rights. 

Ffiiliiij  this,  the  United  States  could  sim- 
ply refuse  to  support  the  dcllar  by  .'elMns 
gold  and  resort  10  currency  exchange  per- 
attons   instead.  Reus?  .-aid. 

Deming  said  Reuss's  proposals  are  worthy 
-:  study  but  stopped  short  i^f  tndorsins 
•iicm. 

The  creation  of  about  $'2  billion  in  SDRs 
a  year  would  provide  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  about  3  jjcr  cent  in  the  wcrld's  monelarv 
reserves,  the  Under  .Secretary  said.  His  was 
the  firmest  estimate  yet  of  iiow  much  the 
plan  would  add  to  reserves.  Earlier,  there 
had  been  numerous  i-uesstimates  of  .«1  bll- 
licn  to  $1,5  billion. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCFS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

IN   r-H'   Hfif  -K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
W'-dnesday.  May  I.  196^  . 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  iii  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  thf  New  York  Times  entitled  "To 
Sav.-  I  Nation.  ■  This  editorial  succinctly 
p<iii.ts  out  the  tremendous  job  we  as  » 
Nation  have  before  us  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation Our  Nation's  future  is  depend"- 
ent  upon  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  this  task  should  Ije 
^uen  the  highest  possible  priority  by  the 
Con.gress  and  the  administration. 

The  editorial  follows;  i  i 

Til  Save   \  Nation  ' 

Mini  technolfKjIiMl  rapiirity  to  alter  his 
environment  and  his  preference  fur  "ipeecl 
profits  jnd  convenience  h;i\e  plnced  his  verv 
existence  in  jeopnrdM  Prom  the  riiv.iged  red- 
wood turest.<  of  C.iuror.ila  fo  the  oli-befcniled 
beaches  of  Puerto  Riro  from  the  now  threat- 
ened waters  of  L.ike  B.tlkal  in  .Siberia  to  the 
ohoiciiii?.  polluted  air  above  New  York  and  a 
hundred  other  in.ijor  cities  .iround  the  globe 
hum.mtty  is  thre.itened  bv  the  iinlntendcU 
consequences  of  its  own  ingenuity 

The  reckless,  iinhe'-jlne;  misuse  of  tech- 
nologv  md  the  relus;il  to  respect  ecological 
values  m;iy  niitke  e;trth  an  uninhablt.ible 
environment  .As  President  Johnson  observed 
in  his  messakce  to  Conijress  last  week,  "con- 
>erv.ition's  concern  now  is  ni^t  only  for  man's 
enjoyment  -bvit   for  man  .s  survival  " 

The  Issues  .ire  worldwide  but  until  the 
ooncern  is  ulso  worldwide,  ench  nation  must 
.let  to  save  itself  and  trv  to  conser\e  what  it 
can  of  the  human  hablUit  TTie  United  St.ites, 
one  of  the  most  prodigal  offenders,  is  also 
one  of  the  leaders  m  the  belated  effort  to 
brtni;  technologies  ind  resources  into  a  hu- 
mane balance.  That  Is  what  conservation  Is 
all  .ibout 

No  recent  .Administration  has  accomplished 
more  for  oo'iserv'ation  than  President  John- 
son's n.is  •\er  the  past  four  vears  In  part, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  have  -nade  good  in  a  generation  of 
agitation  and  education  They  have  also  pro- 
vided strong  leadership  and  some  fresh  lul- 
'l.itive  on  their  own 

The  latest  messnge  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
interim  report,  .-eviewmg  old  problems  and 
Calllnl;  attention  to  some  that  are  new.  Its 
greatest  merit  Is  its  comprehensiveness;  It 
brings  together  many  diverse  but  interrelated 
environmental   issues 

Three  of  Mr  Johnson's  recommendations 
are  particularly  promising  He  proposes  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .luthorlty 
to  regul.ate  the  viciously  destructive  strlp- 
minins  Industry  If  the  states  do  not  devise 
adequate  controls  wlthm  two  years — as 
Kentucky  alreadv  n.is  done — the  Secretary 
could  impose  Peder.il  standards. 

Similarly  the  President  asks  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  be 
em;xjwered  to  develop  ind  enforce  stand- 
ards -overtng  chemical  a.^  well  as  biological 
contaminants  of  drinking  water  since  a  re- 
cent study  indicates  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  nation's  public  water  systems  may  not 
be  pure 

And  to  combat  the  growing  danger  to  the 
World's  oceans  and  beaches  from  t.ankers 
which  spin  oil,  Mr  Johnson  seeks  to  create 
an  economic  incentive  for  better  manage- 
ment Shlp<.)wners  would  be  required  by  law 
to  reimburse  the  Feder.U  Government  for  the 
full  cost  of  cleaning  up  oil  p>ollution. 

The  exciting  ideas  about  long-range  plan- 
ning set  forth  m  last  year's  report  on  the 
Potomac  River  Valley  are  carried  forward  in 
the    President's   recommendation    that    Con- 
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are's  declare  the  Fot  imac  a     national  river 
.Hid   provide  coordinated   types  of  zoning  in 
me   v.illry 

President  Johnson  submits  seven  areas  for 
inclusKjii  in  the  wllderne.sa  system  und  re- 
news his  r<'t|uest  lor  several  valu.ible  pieces 
of  legislation  some  of  them  long  in  the 
Congressional  mill,  to  establish  a  network 
of  scenic  hiking  trails,  protect  certain  wild 
and  .^reiiic  rivers,  reslve  the  highway  beautl- 
tlcatlon  program,  replenish  the  Land  .ind 
W'.iter  Conservation  Fund  and  create  nation- 
al parks  in  the  redwoods  and  the  North 
Cascades 

If  he  pn^perly  understands  his  relationship 
to  his  environment  and  has  the  will  and  self- 
dlsclpUue  to  do  so.  man  can  be  master  rather 
than  victim  of  his  own  economic  .md  tech- 
nological forces  The  President'  s  message 
.sets  forth  the  minimum  measure  needed  for 
what  must  be  .1::   niirf-niiititnf  effort 
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( 'NLY   A   LAWP^L'L  .SOCIEIY   CAN 
BUILD   A   BETTER  SOCItriY 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

►     M  \  R  ■.  ;  \  .s- 1) 
IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  .MACHEN  Mr  Speaker,  Law  Day. 
U  S  A.,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
our  system  at;ain  and  reflect  inwardly  on 
what  each  of  us  as  lawmakers  and  citi- 
zens can  do  to  insure  the  abidin.E;  quali- 
ties of  the  American  way  of  life — liberty 
and  freedom  These  eternal  freedoms 
which  m-jst  of  us  regard  as  commonplace 
and  take  for  granted,  were  not  always 
available,  but  were  won  at  Runnymede 
and  arc  embodied  jII  the  Mauna  Carta. 
Tlie  underpinnings  of  that  ;;reat  chart^-r 
and  of  our  own  societv,  is  that  we  are  a 
nation  ruled  by  law.s  and  not  men.  The 
rule  of  law.  wha*.  a  tremendous  impact 
It  has  had  on  the  development  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happine.«s  in 
the  framework  of  our  lawful  society. 
Prom  no  other  basis  could  American  life 
continue  its  sustained  progress  toward  a 
better  society.  We  need  only  examine  the 
legislative  enactments  of  the  last  3 
years  to  realize  the  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  in  American  thinkine  in  the 
efforts  to  achieve  a  better  society  for  all 
citizens.  Indeed,  these  achievements 
could  only  nave  been  accomplished  i:i  a 
lawful  socitty. 

Law  and  order  must  be  the  starting 
point  to  build  a  better  society,  for  with- 
out this  the  ereat  strides  that  still  must 
be  made  in  the  years  ahead  in  the  social, 
economic,  and  ixjlitical  fields  will  never 
■ASi  off  the  ground.  And  education  is  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  a  prot^res- 
sive  society.  With  education,  millions  of 
Americans  can  be  freed  from  the  bonds 
of  Ignorance,  our  deprived  citi/enrj'  can 
be  laugh',  to  respect  and  appreciate  law- 
fulness: )  achieve  and  be  limited  only  by 
their  capabilities  and  ambition  within 
the  framework  of  an  orderly  .society. 

But  I  would  interject  a  word  of  caution 
at  this  point.  E)oes  ones  education  and 
freedom  allow  him  as  a  responsible  citi- 
zen to  ;jubiicly  promote  disobeyance  of 
laws  because  they  do  not  favor  such 
laws^  I  submit  1.  does  not,  and  I  would 
further  emphasize  that  this  tvpe  of  ac- 
tivity is  lawbreak.nn  as  much  as  the  re- 
cent rioting  and  looting  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  was  lawbrtakmi:    It  appear.'  that 


smaller,  le.s.ser  crimes,  generally  pre:'ede 
greater  crimes  when  an  individu.il  has 
been  allowed  and  is  able  to  violate  the 
limits  set  by  law,  he  may  later  violate  our 
most  sacred  rifjhts.  "The  rule  of  law 
applies  at  all  levels  of  our  society 

The  liberty  and  freedom  which  we 
today  enjoy  and  which  is  .so  essential  lo 
progress  must  be  a  liberty  connected 
with  niX)d  order  Indeed,  without  ihi.< 
prerequisite  to  liberty  progress  to  a  bet- 
ter society  cannot  exist  at  all 


PROTEST 


AGAINST      AN 
ORDER 


ABSURD 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OK     l^KIRC.IA 

l.N    IHK  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENT.-\1TVES 

Wcdnr'-dati    Mau   I.  1968 

Mr  STUCKEY  Mr  .'Speaker.  I  ri.se  lo 
.^peak  because  I  am  upset,  aii^ry.  and 
mdienant.  Georeia  men  are  ciyin«  on  the 
battlefield  of  "Vietnam  every  day.  These 
men  arc  good  soldiers  They  realize  the 
importance  of  following  the  regulations 
of  our  armed  sei'Mces  and  the  orders  of 
their  comma ndinc  officers 

However  Mr  Sjieaker,  I  !i.i\e  just 
learned  that  one  of  uur  men  has  !efu.':(d 
to  carry  out  an  order 

Because  ol  ihe  nature  of  this  ordei',  I 
cannot  remain  silent  on  the  matter  I  am 
oblitzated  to  briny  this  absurd  action 
to  liiiht  and  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  order  which  this  youiK' 
man  refiLsed  to  carry  out 

The  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  remove 
from  his  wall  above  his  bunk,  the  flaa  if 
his  home  State  of  CJeortzia 

.Allow  me  lo  read  briefly,  a  part  1 
this  soldier's  letter  to  his  mother. 

Dear  Mama-  Last  week,  a  few  days  ago. 
because  of  the  racial  tension,  an  order  came 
out  to  remove  all  flags — 'Rebel  Flags  "  or  any 
fl.ig  which  contained  the  Conttdcrate  .Sym- 
bol which  as  you  know  our  C'.eorgla  Flae  ;s 
largely  made  up  of  'We  were  told  to  takr 
down  the  Georcla,  Alabama  Mississippi  and 
Confederate  Hags — yet,  the  New  'V'ork.  Ohio 
.ind  others  may  .still   be  displiycd. 

I  have  always  respected  miliwry  authorrv 
and  have  always  been  one  to  do  what  I  was 
told  —  regardless,  but  this  hit  me  with  an 
emotion  I  have  never  experienced  before  ;tncl 
I  have  refused  to  do  it  To  let  a  New  York 
Flag  fly  when  a  Georgia  Flag  can't  I  doubted 
seriously  the  legality  of  them  doing  It  I  re- 
fused to  do  It  for  my  Commanding  Officer 
and  I  requested  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Gen- 
eral. I  was  .^o  furious  I  sat  and  wrote  .1  letter 
to  Governor  Maddo.x  explainint;  It  and  askme 
•hat  something  be  done  about  it  The  Com- 
manding Officer  came  in  .ind  said  he  w.mted 
to  talk  to  me  before  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Maddox  .md  I  .said.  I'm  sorry  sir.  but 
I  Just  mailed  it  ' 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  read  further, 
Mr  Speaker. 

And.  for  what  good  reason  was  this  1  r- 
der  issued? 

The  rea.son  uiven  was  that  .since  .some 
people  view  the  Confederate  rtac:  as  a 
symbol  of  racism,  all  Stale  iLms  which 
contained  bars  luid  stars  must  be  le- 
moved  Mr  Speaker,  tins  includes  nearly 
every  Southern  State.  The  order  was  that 
especially  all  Georgia.  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  flafis  must  come  down  imme- 
diately. Other  flags  from  such  States  as 
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New  York  and  Ohio  were  allowed  lo  re- 
main dis|3layed. 

Our  fmhlin'j  men.  Mr  Speaker,  obtain 
liie  Ilat^s  from  tln-ir  home  States  and  they 
put  them  over  their  bunks  as  a  reminder 
of  what  they  are  lighting  for  and  to  show 
their  pride  m  their  home  State, 

I  am  told  that  a  younu  Nesro  soldier 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  was  told  to 
take  liis  State  lla'j  down.  This  younc  man 
asked  his  c  omniandmt;  off.cer  who  he  was 
.suppo.sed  to  be  pre.uidioed  aeainst? 

Mr  Speaker,  enoutrh  is  cnouuh.  I  will 
not  stand  by  and  watch  a  Georgia  boy 
ordered  to  11  move  the  flafi  of  his  State — 
the  symbol  of  his  heritage  from  his 
wall — just  as  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
Icauues  from  New  York  would  not  toler- 
ate such  an  unreasonable,  biaoted.  and 
unpatriotic  order  of  their  fiuhtins  men. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Si^eaker,  that  our  gen- 
erals m  Vietnam  have  ureat  responsibili- 
ties m  conducting  this  war.  I  am  sure 
that  they  have  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility for  their  men,  but.  I  am  also 
."^ure  that  this  responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  not  extend  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
destroy  a  .soldier's  faith,  pride,  and 
loyalty  to  his  .State, 

I  .vant  to  l;now,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
general  it  :s  who  believes  it  is  his  duty 
to  tell  a  man  that  he  cannot  display  the 
flaii  of  iiis  State  with  pride  and  dignity. 

I  h.;i'.e  wi'itten  to  my  constituent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  have  told  him  to  keep  me 
informed  as  to  the  developments  of  this 
ir.rident. 

I  liave  written  to  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  demanding; — yes.  I  say  demand- 
iivj.  Mr.  Speakrj- — that  this  ridiculous 
,ind  dan-erous  order  be  investigated. 

And  I  call  on  my  colleagues  here  todav 
to  .loin  me  ir.  protesting  this  order  for 
the  removal  of  State  flags  from  the  bunks 
of  our  fighting  boys. 


KLKCrORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

'    F    MI.NNESOTA 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Wrdncxday.  Map  1.  1968 

Mr  Ma'GREGOR,  Mr,  Speaker,  peri- 
odically 11;  this  se.ssion  of  the  90th  Con- 
-  re.ss  I  liave  expressed  grave  concern 
over  the  ijolential  constitutional  crisis 
relating  to  the  electoral  process  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  might  be  a  very  close  presi- 
dential election  this  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  warnings  will 
not  come  true,  for  if  we  are  faced  next 
January  with  a  deadlock  over  the  selec- 
tion of  the  President,  the  American 
!>eople  can  quite  clearly  place  the  blame 
and  ies(X)nsibility  for  lack  of  corrective 
action  squaiely  on  the  shoulders  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  on  April  22 
tditorialized  on  this  subject,  and  I  am 
placing  that  editorial  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  brief  remarks.  I  am  also  in- 
serting the  February  22  editorial  on  the 
.same  subject  from  the  Worthington. 
Minn  .  Daily  Globe. 

It  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  holding  the  power  in  this  Congress 
are  refusing  to  take  action  on  this  vital 
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subject  in  time  lo  iire\eni  what  could  be 
a  crippling  crisis  next  Januarv . 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Los  A.iftelf?;  Tlmt's    .^pr    22.   l.tBHI 
Frfsiukntim    \iirir   Hh-okm 

Geortt"  Wallace'.s  tiiird-party  i  andul.icy 
has  brought  honii-  lo  .1  lot  01  people  the 
potenti.il  perils  which  .ire  inherent  m  our 
Ijreseiu  method  of  cleclini^  the  l^resldent  ot 
the  United  St.ites 

Unfortunately.  It  is  loo  late  to  do  .oiy- 
thing  which  will  affect  the  conduct  nl  this 
year's  election  Btit  Congress  should  nol  use 
tills  as  an  excuse  fur  inaction  11  we  are  to 
make  approjinate  .uiiendnient  lo  the  Con- 
stitution liefore  the  next  i  lection  111   1972 

.■\  special  conimis--.:on  oi  the  .Anieric.m  B.ir 
Assn.  did  not  overstate  liit;  case  when  it 
called  the  existing  electoral  college  -y!rt?in 
■'archaic,  undeniociatic,  comjilex  ,inibif;u- 
ous,  indirect  and  daiifterous  ' 

Under  the  unit  \ote  system  i.ow  prev.nl- 
ing,  all  of  a  states  elect  ir.il  '^otes  go  to  the 
candidate  receivmtr  Die  most  i)o|)Ular  votes 
In  that  state  even  .:  tlie  iiuirt?iii  of  victory 
IS  only  one  \  ote 

This  gives  iii  iinlieali  liv  iinpLirtance  to 
special-lnteresi  vntin;^  olocs  whicli.  while 
perhaps  represpntiiiK  .-^mall  minorities  of  the 
elector.ite,  can  swing  a  close  election  under 
winner-takes-. ill  rules  The  svstem  also  in- 
courages  Ir.iudulent  \i)tei   ■uiiis 

Of  much  greater  crmcer;  is  tlie  ijrtsent. 
constitutional  proMsion  ili.'i  .1  randidat' 
must  receive  half  1  r  more  "!  .lil  \otes  cast 
within  the  electoral  i  olleite  m  cirder  to  be 
certified  the  winner 

Otherwise  the  I'l'-'tinn  i  1  lae  I'resident  is 
thrown  into  the  U  .S  House  wf  Representa- 
tives. 

Each  state,  in  tliat  event,  ii.is  one  '.ote. 
Thus.  Californliis  38  congressmen  represent- 
ing 18-miUion  people  would  have  no  more 
inrlucnce  than  .Alaska's  solit.iry  '-niigressnian 
representing  250,000  jjeople 

The  House  members  would  be  under  no 
legal  obli«i;;oii  t  >  '.ote  for  the  candidate 
who  got  the  most  tiallots  m  their  state 
And  there  is  iio  birrier  to  ending  up  with 
a  President  ar.d  Vice  President  <  I  dlUerent 
parties 

If  public  opinion  is  inflamed  by  noting  in 
the  ghettoe^  this  summer  it  i.->  entirely  !>os- 
sible  that  "Wallace  will  receive  enouRh  votes 
to  throw  the  election  into  the  House 

.MthoUBh  he  still  would  have  no  chance 
<if  becoming  President  him.self.  he  might 
well  he  able  to  dictate  the  final  result  by 
throwing  his  support  behind  one  nt  the  two 
major  candidates 

As  a  price  lor  this  .'-upiiort,  lie  nr.eht  tie 
iible  l~>  extract  conditions  which  the  m;i- 
jority  of  Americans  v.ould  find  objectionable 

Such  a  situation  is  ludicrous,  as  well  as 
beine  totaily  incon'istent  with  the  "i.ne  man, 
one  vote"  i)rinciple  laid  down  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  m  regard  to  congre.=sional 
elections. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  >D  Ind  1  .md  19  c  jspon- 
sors  are  backing  li  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  w  uld  ellnunale  the  elec- 
toral college  and  .-ubstitute  direc  election 
by  the  voters. 

The  measure  is  ba.'ed  <on  recommendations 
by  the  American  Bar  .Assn.,  which  also  ■ue- 
gested  that  a  run-off  election  be  lield  i:'  no 
candidate  receives  40'.  or  more  of  tlie  pop- 
ular vote,  T'nis  i.irovision  is  aimed  at  dis- 
couraging  the   growth   of   splinter   parties. 

Hearings  ha\'e  l3een  held  m  the  Senate, 
but  there  has  been  no  action  m  the  House, 
No  more  time  should  be  lo.'t 

[From    the    Worthington    Daily    Globe,    Feb, 

22.  19681 
MacGsegor  Effort  Dkserves  Loud  Support 
Former  Alabai'  a  governor  George  Wallace 
is  frank  about  the  aim  of  his  bid  lor  the 
White  House.  Wallace  sees  1  and  acknowl- 
edges!   that  he  cannot  win  an  election  out- 
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light  but  by  taking  advantage  ol  the  presi- 
dential election  system  he  cotild  dictate  who 
i!ie  White  House  incumbent  would  he  and 
could   demand   his  own   terms 

The  opportunity  lor  Widlace  .-terns  from 
the  electoral  ccillege  created  in  the  US.  Coii- 
stitutinn.  .Americans  do  not  vote  directly 
lor  presiitential  candidates:  they  vote  for 
electors  In  i  a<'h  .st.ue  it  is  •'winner  take 
all  "  The  candidate  with  the  majority  of  the 
popular  vot*s  gets  ;ill  of  the  electoral  votes. 
The  ctindidate  with  the  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  lakes  the  i)ri/e  It  is  ])os- 
sible-  It  has  happened — that  the  candidate 
with  the  majority  of  the  pojiular  votes  may 
.•■till  lose  the  election 

Witllace's  hope,  which  is  not  unfounded, 
is  that  he  may  Ciirry  six  or  eight  states. 
With  ihat  accomplishment  he  could  deny 
either  of  ihe  major  party  cmtiidiit^^s  ii  ma- 
jority in  the  electoral  college  The  entire 
election  then  goes  10  the  Hou.se  of  Hepre- 
sentatives  where  each  state  is  given  I'lie 
vole:  :i  cantiidate  must  liave  26  \t)tes  to  win 
the   presidency. 

This  IS  Wiiliace's  liojie  lor  opportunity.  To 
win  Ihe  White  House  the  major  jiartv  nomi- 
nees would  require  the  six  or  eipht  votes 
held  by  George  WalKiCe,  Before  Wallace  would 
give  his  voles  he  would  exact  a  price  ihe 
labels    U,    a    "covenant  "  1  , 

Minnesota  Rep.  Clark  M;icf;reg(,r  has  jjres- 
(  iitiy  l.iunched  ii  ciuninitttn  u,  amend  the 
Constitution  iiUd  to  eliminate  llie  electoral 
college,  thus  guaranteeing  ihe  popular  elec- 
tion of  a  ijresident.  Tlie  time  for  I  his  action 
IS  short,  but  not  too  short  It  could  be  ac- 
complished Hep  MiicOregors  effort  deserves 
wide  su))port  .Although  it  is  instigated  spe- 
cificiilly  in  response  to  the  Wallace  candidiccy, 
.MacGregor'E  reform  propo.sal  has  been  dis- 
cussed, carefully  studied,  and  widely-en- 
dorsed through  several  decades 

Shotiki  MacGregor's  elTort  liUl.  tliere  i.-,  yet 
.Miother  hope  for  relorm  in  the  .imendment 
jiroposal  of  Rep.  .Jonathan  Bmgh.im  1  D-NY  1 
which  would  iirovide  lor  .t  run-olT  election 
between  the  two  leadintr  candid;>tes  in  a 
jjresident'.al  caniijaii/ii  I  li.s  jiropt.sal  al^o  litis 
merit 

U  there  is  not  (juicl;  .ind  suhst.mtlal  inili- 
hc  clamor  10  guariintee  the  success  of  one 
effort  or  the  other.  America  may  well  tace 
a  government  il  crisis  without  precedent 
under  a  svstem  which  allows  a  man  who 
.  aniiot  win  an  election  to  dictate  both  the 
winner  and  tlie  terms  of  the  "cf.veniint  "  Or — 
if  neither  candidate  will  agree  to  terms — 
the  nation  may  continue  into  this  tinie  of 
crisis   with    no   president   .it    all 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  SiJcaker.  the  late 
famed  Texas  educator  Dr  Frederick  Eby 
was  in  the  iradilion  of  J.  Frank  Dobie 
and  Dr.  Perry  \V;-bb.  wlio  contributed  so 
much  to  the  licii  culture  of  Texas 

Dr.  Eby  was  a  hiou.sehold  word  among 
educators  as  well  as  ihrougl'.oul  the  Na- 
tion. 

An  inspired  teacher,  a  seminal  iliinkc-r. 
Dr.  Eby's  less  is  a  hard  blow.  Yet,  he  lias 
lelt  his  mark:  and  those  lie  has  in.spired 
will  carrv-  on. 

Franklin  Parker,  professor  ol  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  of 
Texas  has  written  an  appropriate  eulogy. 
I  would  like  to  snare  u  with  you  and  my 
colleagues: 
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Dr     FKrurRUK.   Fnr     1874-1968     Fam^o  TrXAS 

Educator 

(By  Fr.inklln  Parker. 

D*"  ith  claimed  fAnied  Tex.ts  rducat  ir  Dr 
Fred-Tick  Eby  at  ajse  93  in  an  Austin  liosptt«l 
n  Fef^rii.iry  10  1968  Be«UminK  li»  19<»  .md 
'."T  48  years  thereafter  he  was  actively  lOn- 
nected  with  the  University  of  Tex  is  as  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
HistMry  and  Phllnstjphy  of  Education 

Dr  Eby  was  born  October  26  1874.  In  a 
r  iral  community  of  OnUirlo.  Canada,  where 
he  rpi-eued  his  e.irlv  ed'.ica'inn  He  "arned 
'):■'  P  A  (ieRr^e  fr'im  \I. -Master  University  in 
Irt'i.i  and  In  1921  he  received  an  honorary 
I  I,  D  degree  from  that  Institution  He  did 
i-raduate  work  at  the  Univer^ltv  of  Chicago 
vmder  Jolm  Dewey  and  was  impressed  by  the 
wrltiiius  of  O  Stanley  Hall  He  ■studied  under 
Ha: I  ii'ter  the  psychologist  became  President 
■f  i";arK  University  in  Wiircester.  Masyachu- 
setts  » here  Eby  took  the  PhD  decree  In 
I'lOo  He  did  p. ist -doctoral  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  from   1905  to  1906 

Dr  Eb\  s  teachltiiT  was  d.jne  at  Miirsfun 
Park  Academy  the-i  part  'jf  thfl  University  of 
Chicagv  1897  to  1898:  at  Baylor  University. 
Waco.  Texa.s  1900  to  1909.  and  finally  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  .Austin  frnm  1909  to 
his  retlrem»nt  in  1957  He  dire<tt-d  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  summer  sessions  from  1917 
to  T93I  afTd  was  a  visltinif  pr  lessor  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  In  I9I2.  the  Univer- 
sity of  W.'shlngtiin  In  1929  Ohio  State  Urii- 
verslty  In  1932.  Southwestern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  In  1938.  the  Unlversltv  of 
Southern  California  in  1947.  and  Austin 
Pr«";bvtPrlan  Semln.irv  in  l'>t7  48 

Dr  Eby's  seven  books  Include  Ch'-jstianity 
and  Education.  Standard  Publishing  Com- 
panv.  I9I4.  Education  m  Texas  Source  Ma- 
'."riaU  the  University  of  Texas  Press  1918: 
£a''v  Protectant  Educcton.  McCraw-HllI 
B<X)k  Company.  1931:  The  DevelopTnent  of 
M'.ydf'~n  Edu.ation  Prenrice-Hail.  19:34  edl- 
t;,.n  with  Charles  P  Arrowood:  second  edu- 
cation 1952.  translated  Into  several  langu- 
.^ges;  Ttie  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation Ancient  and  yffdteial.  Prentice-Hall. 
1940.  with  Charles  F  Arrowood:  Albert  Henry 
Ne\  man  The  Church  Hi-itoriar.  The  Broad- 
man  Press.  1946:  and  Reorganizing  American 
Education  for  World  Leadership,  The  Steck 
Company.    I95-} 

He  never  published  a  systematic  exposition 
of  his  philosophy,  though  he  often  described 
aspects  of  it  :n  his  classes,  writings,  and 
speeches.  The  uncompleted  book  on  which 
he  labored  during  his  last  years  Is  believed 
to  contain  the  sum  of  his  long  lifetime  of 
thinkina;  <  n  education  and  man  At  age  90  in 
I  newspaper  Interview  he  said: 

■Mankind  must  either  destroy  Itself  or 
have  a  genuine  set-to  with  Its  supreme  prob- 
lems The  solution  Isn't,  of  course,  commu- 
nism, nor  even  our  own  system  The  solution 
must  come  through  New  Testament  Chris- 
tianity We  must  become  mature  spiritu- 
ally. In  this  area  lies  our  retardation." 

Long  interested  in  Immanuel  Kant  and 
Jean  Jacques  Ri  ii>seau.  Dr  Ebv  studied 
their  works  intensively,  seeking  the  origin 
of  the  altruistic  emphasis  which  marked 
their  philosophies  Both  Kant  and  Rousseau, 
he  said,  st  ited  that  the  suureme  law  in  the 
universe  is  the  mori:.l  law  'Thou  shalt  love 
thv  neighbor  as  thyself  "  Particularly  Inter- 
ested in  Rousseau  5  belief  in  the  essential 
goodness  in  man  Dr  Ebv  nought  to  find  out 
what  had  Influenced  Rousseau's  thinking  In 
'h.i  direction  He  once  said,  "I  had  always 
b>en  curious  why  Rou^seau  so  desperately 
-pposed  rivalry  among  children  "  He  pointed 
out  thit  Rousseau  had  raised  this  question 
If  the  man  or  woman  is  born  good  how- 
does  he  or  she  become  bad'"  Dr  Eby  be- 
lieved that  Rousseau  found  the  answer  in 
overconung  the  instinrts  of  rivalry  and  eiivv 
Here  is  the  problem  '  Dr  Eby  once  ex- 
plained, how  does  the  child  make  the  tran- 
:>itiou  from  a  natural  love  of  himself — self- 
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preserva-.u>n-  -ti:i  reC'ignill'.n  ot  'he  rlttht  of 
other  persons''"  To  Dr  Eby  this  qu^stl  in 
was  the  supreme  problem  In  education  and 
one  of  Its  deepest  enigmas  His  studies  led 
him  to  believe  that  Rousseau  as  a  young 
m.in  fleeing  Geneva  and  wandering  as  a 
mlgnm  f.irm  lalx^rer  among  rur.il  village 
people,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Wal- 
denses.  a  pre- Reformat  Ion  religious  group 
which  re-emphasl/ed  the  ethical  tenchlngs 
of  Jesus  •  Rousseau  was  Impressed  bv  the 
Waldenses'  simple  faith  Dr  Eby  believed, 
and  tfalned  from  them  the  realization  that 
altruism  Is  learned  when  one  can  overcnme 
envy,  competitiveuer.s  and  greed  This  in- 
sight which  governed  F?ou.s.>^eau  in  writing 
Ernitr  Dr  Eby  believed  was  absorbed  by 
Immanuel  Kant  when  he  studied  that  book 
How  to  achieve  altruism  and  how  to  make 
it  a  key  purpo>^e  of  education  Increasingly 
became  the  fux-us  of  Dr  Ebys  lifetime  of 
teaching,  writing,  and  research  He  traced 
this  concept  of  altruism  in  the  thinking  of 
educational  reformers  back  from  Kant  to 
Roussean  to  the  Waldenses  and  from  them 
to  the  eirly  Chrlstiaas  .ind  to  Jesus.  He  als<j 
traced  the  transmission  of  this  insight  for- 
ward from  Kant  and  Rousseau  to  Pestalozzl 
to  Proebel.  and  from  them  to  modern  edu- 
cators among  whom  he  believed  it  has  been 
largely   neglected 

Dr  Eby  was  led  along  the  path  af  his  Think- 
ing on  altruism  in  education  by  his  own  .m- 
cesfrv  early  life,  educational  experiences  as  a 
yoan<  man.  .vnd  studies  ,is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent He  was  raised  in  tlie  Mennonite  faith, 
whose  Swiss  Anabaptist  origins  had  views 
similar  to  the  W.ildenses  His  (orebears  mi- 
grated to  Canada  and  he  was  born  In  the 
small  village  of  Ebytown  In  Ontario,  named 
after  one  of  his  early  ancestors  As  the  village 
grew,  its  name  w:»a  changed  to  Berlin  and 
later  to  Kitchener  The  sixth  of  seven  chil- 
dren. Frederick  developed  early  a  nervous 
palsied  motion  in  his  right  .irm  which  staved 
with  htm  throughout  life  His  father,  a 
physician  .md  a  Jack-of-all  trades  eventually 
gave  up  his  medical  priu-tlce  The  family 
moved  to  SebrlngvlUe,  where  Frederick  began 
elemeuUiry  .school  At  about  age  10  during  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  Frederick  and  his 
entire  family  except  for  a  brother  were  con- 
verted to  the  Baptist  faith  This  conversion 
came  at  some  sacrifice  because  of  the  dis- 
approval of  the  tightly  knit  rural  Mennonite 
group. 

At  age  12.  is  was  the  custum.  he  took 
examinations  to  enter  nearby  Stratford  In- 
stitute, but  w.is  delayed  two  years  because 
he  se.eral  times  failed  to  pass  the  drawing 
part  of  the  test  Later,  thinking  of  college 
and  preparing  fir  a  minister's  career,  he 
planned  ;t  attend  the  Universitv  of  Toronto. 
His  father  however,  induced  ium  to  enter 
McMaster  University  as  a  more  suitable  place 
because  of   lis   religious  atmosphere.   At   the 
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•The  Waldenses  were  an  early  per^ecufd 
pre-Reformatlon  Protestant  minoritv  sect' 
deriving  their  name  and  origin  from  Peter 
Waldo  idled  1217 1.  a  merchant  In  Lyons. 
France,  who  adopted  a  life  of  apostolic  pov- 
erty In  1173  and  organized  t;ie  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons  to  preach  the  Bible  m  the  vernacular 
Condemned  by  Pope  Lucius  III  In  1184.  the 
movement  appeared  in  various  parts  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  particularly  in  northwest  It^Uy 
along  the  Alpine  mounuilns  bordering 
France  and  Switzerland.  Adopting  an  ascetic 
piety  which  rejected  oaths  and  business  ca- 
reers, the  persecuted  Waldenses  were  cham- 
pioned by  John  Calvin.  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
John  Milton  i  whoee  .sonnet.  "Avenge.  O  Lord. 
Thy  Slaughtered  Saints.  '  was  written  fol- 
lowing a  massacre  of  Waldenses  in  1655)  A 
revival  of  the  movement  by  John  Charles 
Beckwith  I  1827-18621  resulted  In  the  pro- 
motion of  schools,  orphanages,  and  missions. 
Besides  Eiu-ope.  a  few  groups  have  appeared 
lu  the  United  States  i  Valdese.  North  Caro- 
lina, 18931.  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 


end  Lif  his  first  year  at  McMaster  L'nlveriiiy. 
where  he  studied  Latin  .ind  Oreek  he  con- 
tracted a  throat  infection  was  oper.ited  on 
and  '*'is  told  by  this  physician  that  he  would 
not  likely  be  ible  t  >  becrme  an  effective  pub- 
lic speaker  Courses  under  a  Dr  Poster  .it 
McMaster  Unl\ersii|V  in  psychoio'v.  loplc  and 
particularly  the  hlitory  of  philosophy  broad- 
ened h!s  intellpctuil  oiitUwk  and  induced 
him  by  his  Junior  ycir  to  deride  to  becnme  .i 
teacher 

■yourig  Eby  attended  the  Chloigo  Expusi- 
llon  of  1893  and  became  aware  of  the  Uni- 
versliy  of  Chicago  newly  opened  under 
Baptl.st  auspices  Dr  Fi*ter's  leaving  Mc- 
Mister  for  the  University  of  Cliicago  coui- 
clded  with  hl.s  own  eriroUment  -Lhere  During; 
his  lonely  time  away  from  home  he  're. 
quently  sought  companionship  with  Dr. 
Foster's  family  He  first  took  courses  In  Greek 
and  a  seminar  on  Johann  Helnrlch  Pest..Iozzl 
As  a  consequence  of  the  seminar  he  became  an 
admirer  and  long-time  .srudeiit  ■!  I'.-  talr/7r^ 
educational  ide\s  He  later  s.ild.  "I  finallv 
digested  the  phllo.sophy  of  Pest -U-zzl  .ind  one 
niiv  put  It  down  thiit  that  was  probably  the 
ic'ison  I  spent  so  many  years  teaching  .ind 
then,  by  accident  writing  two  volumes  on  Uic 
hirtory  of  geneVal  education." 

Eby  studied  under  John  Dewey  :ind  re- 
•alned  among  his  possessions  one  of  the  ten 
mimeographed  lectures  which  Dewey  dls- 
•rlbuted  to  class  members  Eby  recalled  what 
others  have  also  affirmed  about  Dewey  as  an 
iindramatlc  per.sonallty  in  ulie  classroom- 
"He  stoixl  straight  and  spoke  in  a  monotone  " 
Eby  later  came  to  view  Dew-ey's  large  influ- 
ence on  American  education  ,is  .m  unfortu- 
nate one.  The  venrs  widened  their  view.*  of 
life  and  education.  Dewey  was  secular  and 
pragmatic — realistically  concerned  with  what 
could  be  seen.  felt,  heard,  or  touclied  Ebv 
was  religious  and  a  Christian  idealist — dis- 
daining the  substitution  of  materialism  for 
ethical  values  Eby  often  referred  to  n  sen- 
tence by  Dewey  In  Charles  A  Beard's 
Whither  .Mankind?  to  this  effect  The  ma- 
chine is  the  authentically  embodied  Logos  of 
modern  lite,  ,iiid  the  Import  ol  this  tact  is 
not  dlmlnl.->hed  by  any  amount  of  dislike  to 
it  "  Ebys  commentary  was  "Dewey  was  the 
prophet  of  Industrialism,  automation  and 
utilitarian  pragmatism.  To  substitute  instru- 
ments, however  colossal  and  beneficial  for 
the  Savior  was.  to  .=  ay  the  least,  to  exhibit  an 
utterly  bizarre  sense  of  moral  values" 

Ebvs  first  part-time  teaching  post  was  at 
Morgan  P.irk  Academy.  -Ahlch  served  as  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  Universitv  of  Chicago 
Reducing  his  university  course  load,  he 
taught  English.  Latin,  literature  mathemat- 
ics, and  science  One  pupil  whom  he  tutored 
privately  was  young  .Archibald  MacLeish.  son 
of  the  president  of  he  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  later  to  become  a 
noted  poet  and  to  serve  as  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. 

Eby  became  increasingly  interested  In  early 
Childhood  education  and  the  kindergarten 
(University  of  Chicago  President  William 
Ralney  Harper  once  told  him.  Kindergarten 
trainln::;  would  save  a  whole  year  of  study 
in  the  life  of  a  student"!  Not  flndln?  the 
University  of  Chicago  entirely  suitable  for 
this  interest.  Eby  turned  to  the  writings  of 
psychologist  G.  Stanley  Hall  on  this  subject 
and  determined  to  hnish  his  degree  .it  Clark 
Univers.ty.  Worcester.  Massachusetts,  where 
Hall  was  President.  Eby  increasingly  admired 
HUl,  'learning  from  liim  not  only  in  class 
lectures  but  also  from  Hall's  guest  sermons 
at  nearby  churches.  Eby  studied  the  works 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Augustus  Proebel. 
particularly  The  Education  of  Man  (English 
traasl.  tion.  1877 1.  whom  he  recognized  to  be 
an  original  th.nker.  not  merely  a  follower  of 
Pestalozzl  Eby  completed  his  Ph  D.  disserta- 
tion on  "The  Reconstruction  of  the  Kinder- 
garten "  ;n  1909. 

Dr  Ebys  first  post-doctoral  position  was  a 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  at 
Baylor  University,  the  B.iptist  University  In 
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Waco.  Texas  This  move  was  aided  perhaps 
bv  the  transfer  to  Baylor  ilinut  that  time  of 
Pri-fessor  .A'bni'.  Heiirv  Ni'Ani.m  pn-fessnr 
of  Church  History  at  McMaster  University. 
Eby  had  known  and  liked  Professor  New- 
iiiin'.s  d>".iu- liter  Elizabeth  and  dtirlnt  his 
days  at  McM 'Ster  had  Iro'nietitly  w  ilked 
home  -.vith  her  from  c'-iurrh  When  asked  hv 
the  Pre^lrlent  of  H  o,  1  t  ■>.  I'e  :iew  Frederick 
Eby.  Professor  Newman  said,  "Why,  yes,  he 
tl  going  to  marry  my  daughter  "  Bavl  r's 
• ;  .  t.  ns  were  jXisUlvr  ones,  and  Eby  de- 
ihntd  'lie  pres  dency  of  a  woimin's  inll'.lje  .it 
.1  hieher  salary  lowrrd  the  e-d  of  !i's  first 
ve.ir  .<t  Bivlfir  he  -n  rrled  Eli/.iheth  Xev.-- 
mnn  He  remained  at  Bnlor  until  lOOl  ex- 
cept to  attend  the  University  of  Berlin, 
wli"re  !o  :  1(1  1  lellovv"? 'i:ii  :r  ni  ISO.t  to  I'lCfi 
Then  he  accepted  a  position  at  the  Univer- 
sitv i.f  Text.'-  where  ,  •■  reniamert  :i"tive  lor 
48  vears  as  Profess,'  r  md  Chairman  of  tlie 
Department    of   History   and    Philosophy   of 

ll.O.witlwIl 

rir,  Ebv's  contribui  lolls  include  his  In- 
fluence on  thousanr'.'-  ■  ■'.  ..students  ^v'<\,-  Modlerl 
under  hli-i.  m  mv  <i|  whom  i\rr  p^.p  cduc  ,- 
tlonal  and  religious  le  irli  rs  i  including  W  n 
B"77el!,  Pr.-'Mdent  of  T' v  is  A.V-M  Univ.T'iltv 
and  of  the  Universitv  of  Okl;<homa):  his 
speeches  and  -.vrlt  ogs,  i):irticularlv  his  popii- 
I.ir  texth^.o'rs  '.!i  H:t'r\  :!id  I'b'ln.coii'iiv  "f 
EduraMon:  ,>nd  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
Junior  college  In  Texas  He  has  often  Iv-n 
,..i;,.<i  ■  r-  -hrj-  of  the  Texas  Junior  College 
Movement  "  in  1925  'Jri  he  did  fi"I'l  re-e  .-m 
i>n  nn.i' r  oUeees  in  state.s  -A-here  their 
prowth  liad  been  r'p'd  On  !iis  r-^turn  le 
Initiated  a  co-.m-^e  In  t'le  Jnnii  r  Collce 
which  he  taught  for  fifteen  \ears,  i.rep<riiu' 
miny  educ-itors  who  ber.ime  '.  cultv  mem- 
berr.  dean.-,  prf^ldenfs  .,nd  themsehe? 
founders  of  junlf  r  coliescs 

.■\lthoueh  Dr  Thy  retired  as  Profe.=;.sor 
Emeritus  In  1957.  he  tnuelif  o  rt-time  in 
1957-58  in  place  of  this  writer,  then  newlv 
eninlovpd  bv  the  Ttn'\er<:tv  of  Texas  but 
rr.Hitod  leave  to  studv  e.iiu- i f'  n  m  south- 
central  Africa.  His  name  was  long  kept  on 
the  d'Tr  of  his  frrmer  office  in  Sutton  H.ili. 
and  he  'reni'pntlv  r  me  -o  'he  cimtni.'-.  for 
his  mall  and  enthuslastlcallv  greeted  old 
colleagties  .ind  ne-w  friends  He  even  occn- 
slonallv  attended  f 'Cu'tv  parties  and  enjovpd 
Clinking  the  ice  In  his  soft  drink  gla.=s. 
Former  -students  and  iriend.i  visi'inc  liiin 
at  home  found  him  .'.iwivs  wr-rking  on  -he 
big  bork  and  eac-er  'o  taik  about  !i:-  fi'iri'ns.'^ 
and  insicht  H°  ,.r.d  Mr-  Ebv  were  pleased 
by  the  Frer^' r-rk  Fbv  Scholarship  P'lnd 
established  in  the  Department  of  History 
and  Philosopliy  o:  Education  and  bv  the 
Frederick  Ebv  Rerearc'1  Fri7e  annually 
.iW'rded   to  a  bright   •  ridi-.^ie  student 

His  90th  hlrthdav  on  October  26.  IBfi4,  was 
a  Joyous  occasion  with  a  noon  luncheon  at 
the  Pcrtv  .Acres  Club  near  the  ur,l\er.'"itv 
cnmpu-  H°  wis  honored  with  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  letter?  of  appreciation  fro.m  .students, 
coUeagtiPP.  and  frlend=  He  had  r.round  him 
that  day  almost  all  >;  'rs  l-in.Iv.  including; 
10  Rrandchlldr.-'n  and  two-sec  re  i?reat  prind- 
chlldren  His  final  rest  cam.:  •  n  •;  .Sunday. 
his  favorite  day.  Fpbru.irv  10.  1968,  He  had 
Wf.rked  I'lmofrt  to  the  last  of  the  big  book, 
serving  God  by  scholarship,  soekine  altruism 
as  the  key  to  education. 


THE  PITT.SBURGH  PEACE  AND 
FREEDOM  CENTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF     PFNNSYLV.\NIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1968 

Ml".  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13,  1968,  our  colieague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  placed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  the  Record  a  .statrnicnt  cnnretniiit. 
alleged  Com.Tiuni.st  infi'tratkm  ni  t)ie 
l>eace  movcmtnl  of  tlii.s  coimtiy  He 
mentioned  .spfc  riculiy  Mr,  Finnk  Golri- 
stiiith  iind  th'  Peace  :.iid  I-'reedum  Cen- 
ter in  Pitt^buruli,  I^iulno  tlie  course  of 
that  Ktatement  the  inipre.'^.s'on  wa.s 
j-riven — I  am  eeitain  uniiiteiitiona'lv- - 
that  the  Peace  ;,ni  I'leedoni  ("emer  in 
Pittsburgli  wa.s  one  of  the  ornaiiization.s 
controlled  or  nifiltrated  by  Conimuni.st.s. 
Mr.  Wnltei"  T'llow  of  the  Peace  and 
Freedom  Center  ha.s  written  to  me  pro- 
testing thi"  in(!u.'-"ii  n  ol  li'."-^  .Mfiii;)  -m  .\ir. 
Ti  AGi'ic'.s  .'-tatem:  nt  .•Mfhoii.-ih  I  do  not 
know  all  of  t'l.in  I  -.vculd  1  ke  to  .st;ite 
that  many  of  t'lo.se  ii.sted  on  ihc  letter- 
head of  thi.s  o;7vjp  nvv  i)er.sonariy  known 
to  me.  I  am  quite  corts'in  that  tli;'\  ;iie 
not  Communi.vt.s  o.  Comiiiimi.^t  ,-\!n- 
ixithizer.'".,  Tlu'ir  opposition  lo  tin-  poocy 
we  have  followed  in  Vietnam  i-  tlint  of 
loyal  Americans  wlio  d1,sa>jr(>e  There  i.s 
alway.s  rreat  daiv-er  of  fallinc  into  the 
familiar  trap  of  appearinc  to  enu.ate 
di.s.sent  with  disloyalty. 


iig;?i 


NASA'S  IJEniiriNO   P.AIN.''-^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

"f     -.  F  V\-     '.  orfK 

IN  y}{?:  Hcu.-K  I'F  i'i:i'i;i"-!:x  1  .\Ti\Ts 
Wednesday,  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  .Spe;  ki  i  the  Nr-.v  York 
Times,  in  an  eri't'nial  of  .April  22.  dis- 
cu.ssed  t!ie  role  of  the  si)ace  jironram  and 
its  place  in  our  national  pri.nrit'c.s.  Tlie 
e.iitorial  presented  a  ,'"ober  and  .sen.''vble 
\iew  of  the  pace  at  wli  rh  the  .■-;  ae-  p'rii- 
"ram  may  be  punued  i  nd  the  effect  of 
ifdnciir-  its  bncjtt  I  recom.nmd  tlii.i 
editorial  ''>  Hk  atttiition  of  mv  c'll- 
Ica'-ue;. 

The  editoria'  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  .'Vpr.  122.  19fiR| 

N.\S.\'S    HCDTTINU     P,-,1NS 

It  is  underitanuable  that  the  present  .dim- 
ming down  of  the  nation'f  civilian  space 
profjram  is  iiroducing  expressions  cI  (.Lxmi 
irom  tluise  affected,  as  well  as  |)roblem.s  of 
readjustment  for  communities  I'lid  individ- 
uals involved.  From  a  hlfjh  of  ..Imost  $6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1906.  N'atioral  Aeronaxitlcs  and 
.Space  -\gency  .'^pend  na  is  likely  to  decline  to 
about  *4  billion  in  fiscal  1969.  while  employ- 
mert  is  I'alline  iron-,  the  .;2t).000  of  1966  to 
probably  250,000  ne>,t  ■. '-ar. 

Bet  this  trend  is  natural  ncrmal  i:nd  d?- 
:  irable.  From  1961  to  1967  N.'^SA  was  en- 
aa'-red  in  i;  torced-firaft  prosri.m  ti  p"ovids 
this  couiit'-v  with  i'i:i,'or  space  research  ca- 
pabilit."-.  iiiige  ;  ur.-..s  v'.ere  .-pei.t  to  con- 
.-.truct  es."e;.t:al  ttriinci  in£tnl!attonc — no- 
tably at  Caps  Kennedy  and  at  tlie  Minned 
Space  Ce.ter  in  Houston — and  to  finance  a 
vast  resrarch  and  d"velopment  proyram  to 
b-.iild  t'--ie  cxtrrnielv  iJowerlMl  rockets  and 
.■similarly  s'lphitticated  hardware  no"A"  "oeing 
en:p!oyed  in  the  .'XpoUo  and  cjt'.ic-r  ctirrent 
projects. 

No"»v  That  -he  de'^ired  -pace  research  capa- 
bility has  been  created,  it  is  mcrelv  po~d 
.■iense  to  shift  .some  o.f  tlie  reiiources  thus  em- 
ployeci  tT  otii-?r  and  mere  urgent  natioiial 
needs.  Individual  scientists  or  engineers  may 
regard  space  problems  as  more  i^lamorcu.s 
t'ian  .=  uch  ta.=ks  ar  cleaiJng  up  the  nation'.= 
iKjl'uted  air  and  water,  providing  hl5h-.=  pecd 
land  transportation,  r.r  working  out  faster 
and  cheaper  ways  to  btiild  tiew  liousina  to 
replace  the  noxiou.s  and  rivercrowded  .'lums. 


Hot  I  an  there  be  aru  cioiibt  tluit  these  and 
related  terrestrial  needs  are  more  important 
.•.t  ilil^  time  til, Hi  worV:  in  l.itui.iar  men  on 
Mar.s'.' 

None  of  this  mean.s.  of  ciiurse.  that  the 
Uiii,ed  States  will  or  .•^hould  abandon  ih? 
'  ff  r»  to  (>x-)lorp  spa^o  and  exploit  ^pace 
tEchnoloi?y.  fhe  manned  cxplonitlon  of  the 
moon,  for  example,  will  require  d.-cados,  iiiai 
W'll  I'lily  b.'gin  net  end-  wlieii  the  lir^t 
American  or  Soviet  aslronuits  land  there 
i.nd  return  safely  to  earth  The  iiecdKl 
coui.  mejii  Jf  ;■  a  M-if  iitlfi'ttllv  rewardiuif  pn- 
iTRiii  of  iila'iPtary  exp;(ir.,iio.i  with  un- 
manned .srtellltes  already  exists  or  can  be 
dP\  .'lo  )Pd  re'at!>"e!y  cheaplv  as  ciiiii  <iin c 
v,ith  the  cost.s  alreadv  iiuurre.t  for  Sfiirii 
.o  riip  am  lunls  bolr.a;  allocated  lo  il,.--  IJp- 
fen.se  Department's  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory are  .Mill  increasing,  .ind  there  is  no 
UPC  t  lor  a  dupliraiivc  :.''"iS^  projcn  to  bui.d 
tlie  y.Rm?  (•ny,"ii..ll'fv 

F.:i-  the  tim->  bchi'i,  tlicrefi  rc.  a  irlinnied- 
(lowu  s->«'-e  >  tid^tct  'i,n  .croivr  li.sh  uau-ii 
that  fs  worth  while,  taking  advantapc  of 
V'h.it  has  alre-idy  hccn  acompli-hefl  Once 
inptt  have  rea -hed  the  moon  and  the  poten- 
•tili  of  the  rnocn  for  farllitntliip  plan'iaiv 
and  other  exploration  have  been  evaluiited. 
there  inav  be  )ustlticnflr:n  lor  renev.'e<l  o^c  ,- 
lation  of  the  :  pace  prf  urani.  By  that  tine, 
too.  t  p  Vietnam  war  :n  i'  be  n-er  •mi  i"  ere 
inav  li-i  less  of  a  pinch  on  VVn-shln-'ton's  re- 
'-)'ir-o-  Hilt  f.  r  ihe  mi  me:t  tjip  n"w  re'a- 
tl-ely  svt'lte-  thouch  ^tlll  \erv  adefjii  l" 
s  lare  rmtiT.itn  mer-ts  ihe  nation';:  needs  quite 
i;c»ero-,i   ly. 


'.v^.L  T-Hi:  .~;tatp:  dkp.'-iRtmin    hf 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
I>."    IHE  JIQtTSK  OF  HKr'RIl-H!>'TAT;VF.R 

WrdJirsdai/.  Mtm    1.   19liS 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaktr,  foe  f-jll 
mauntua  "f  corrup'.'on.  i'l-Ti -ht  nv. 
illitTil.  and  ineth'i  al  pef  v  t.es  withi  i 
tho  US.  Department  of  .State  mav  ncwr 
Sc  f'Uly  known.  Examples  '  xist  of  .secu- 
i  ity  that  is  sd  lax  that  it  mii:  ht  as  well  not 
(•>:  St;  unethical  ^1.''r^^n^:p!  pr.">cr'i'-rrs: 
cliques  which  i-nrvvp  and  rfip.- MMe 
them  elves  at  tlie  expense  of  th.^  !:e  t 
interests  of  the  N.Htin  and  the  h: 'itimate 
functions  of  the  DepAitment"  scr.nd.-.lcu - 
activt'es  of  hiiih-lftel  clficei-;  ;  lyiti'^. 
bugaint;,  forgin",  f'.rcd  les-MiUi  n-;. 
and  'solafops:  this  V^t  riUi";  th°  ■■:imut 
of  i-itoi"rab'e  conditi'^ns. 

I  iiive  iifQUcntlv  iii'nted  i  .it  <'  ih 
inctli-ds  usfd  and  the  '.•^n'lition-  il>  r  v- 
in',  from  the  appTcnfly  a-ifn-.f.i'-iis 
powr  group  within  the  D  pr.r;mtnt. 
Today  I  acid  c;ne  msn  ite.-n  to  t'.e  r'-lv 
pcture. 

The  -M-y  1  .'^sue  rd  tl.e  G  -.rr'.n  lit 
E.mp:yce.;'  i:xcha:;ue.  v.-hich  Ir-s  c  m- 
s'stently  attcm  ted  l'.>  br  ng  ti  ;i'-')i'  th  s'- 
conditi-5n.s.  contains  a  kiigthy  .-.rlic'.t  d:  - 
tail.ng  hjw  a  '".secret  el'^ctron  c.s  c.-pion- 
aae  labDralofy  "  w  tliin  the  Depcitme.t 
has  been  u.-ed  to  mm  id:-  t  e  cinvrr-a- 
tion.s  not  only  of  vvFlI-knowii  pnd  hi-h  y 
l3lared  cffic:?'s  but  of  riem'':cr.?  .-jf  the 
press. 

The  Exchange  article  ^f.es  sq  far  .'•.<  ti 
.st.-ite  that  such  wi-Il-known  reparttrs  .is: 
Jame.v-  Rc.'iton.  E-.dre  Martjn.  J.ih;; 
Hi.mhto'v'.-er  Ro'.'.'land  Evans  a.rl  R /o  n 
Novak,  Marj  McGrjry.  Rici-iaru  Ed.-i. 
John  i-  inney.  and  Berr.a)  d  Gv.-crzman  a:e 
amona   some   85   m<  rr.ljer,'-   of   the    ri'f-'^^ 


■vvlijse    voices    have    been    recorded    and 
profiJed    at  an  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
of  $15  million  or  mure 

Tiif  [•roblerrs  wlrhi'i  the  Deuartment 
of  Statp  co\c  many  areas,  mt  the  least 
of  \vh:ch  Vr  the  arra  of  the  ri'-'hts  and 
privileges  of  the  individual  There  are  in- 
stances of  Tross.  blatant  denial  of  riuhts, 
of  denial  of  the  rUht.s  of  privacy.  But 
where  are  t  'e  voices  of  the  defenders 
of  individual  1  bert-es  "..hen  the  Deoart- 
ment  of  Stat,'  is  im;lie3tod?  The  Natim 
IS  .sufferin.;  from  t'lis  double  standard 
v*hich  iMideiitly  will  not  allow  them  i'^ 
comment  Mus;  the  Department  be  pro- 
t'^cU'd  at  anv  price  ' 

The  Eschanue  has  a  lonu  record  of 
rel'.abihtv  and  if  th.se  are  the  facLs.  a 
full-scale  mvpstlKation  could  and  should 
placf^  them  into  a  proper  persijeciive.  The 
article  follows: 

F'.HtNC     nr    Top     M.*N     FoLlOWED     DlStLllSURE 

That  85  Lines  Were  Tapped 
A  vr-iTfc  elei-tronirs  espion  i(?e  laboratory." 
loc.ited  i!i  Mie  s-iiit?  of  Dfflcrs"  frii-mprlv  'C- 
cMipietl  "ly  Depnty-Assistiint  Secretary  of  State 
for  Security  Jnhn  Reilly  .md  tils  electronics 
exper:.  filmer  ,Dewev  HU!  cMrried  out  sys- 
tem '.tic  ei  .csOroppln.;  i:u  .state  Dep.irtment 
i>:J\.'l.i;!.  .md  nfewspuper  ivirresixindents  dur- 
ing ttte  lute  Kennedy  .md  early  J'llwisoii  ,id- 
inUKstriitions  .t  former  electronics  specialist 
.11  the  C^ntrii  Intelllgenfe  .Aijencv  rebelled 
U)  this  newspaper  on  .Ap.'-il  26 

'■Ul'C.l.lNr.  "    ORDER 

The  I;jrnner  CIA  oftiinl  .is.serted  th;it  he 
h  id  heei\  person  illv  consiiltetl  for  prof'>jsi!:n- 
al  i?^Mst.(iii-e  bv  Elmer  Dewev  Htll  .it  one  sl;tge 
of  the  ■■bUiTtnn\;s  " 

■Pie  der-ision  'o  in.stltiitr  the  electronic 
einesdroppin(?  at  the  State  Department  was 
!  ikeii  .It  t.ie  Wilt"  Hini-.e  lollowlnj  .1  --rrles 
of  letk.^'  <if  m:orm|t;":i  'c  .Jumcs  Resfon  of 
the  V."4  Yor'.  r.-mcv  mid  to  Ch.ilmiTs  R(<berts 
of  the  Washington  Poit  the  informant  re- 
ve  I'.ifl 

PTesldeiit  Keniiedv  w  v^  e«neclallv  (rrUated 
he  ■■t  ited  hecaii.«e  one  xf  liis  own  'olanted 
Ie;iks"  "o  .Jatrpr.  Reston  'vhich  the  \eur  Yrt'lc 
T  ">»-<  cUsifuirrd  hv  cl'i'ie  It  it  forelRn  capi- 
tal dateline  was  subsequently  sleinlflcantly 
modified  "hfiugh  :in  ''iniitrhorlzed  lenlc" 
Irini   .1   sr.i'e   Di^p-irtmeiit    it;formant. 

The  P'e«tderif  '  rdered  that  the  Stn'e  De- 
par'rnoiit  olDdal  be  idrntined  >ii;d  removed. 
Uie  w  tirce  said 

ELtC'-RONICS    LSB 

This  Identification  was  juccesFfullv  J^irried 
out.  the  source  claimed  rhrruith  the  use  >'', 
the  •eierirorlc  laljorricorV  btiilt  into  the 
State  Depirtment  when  the  new  State  De- 
partme--  .idd'tlon  way  nnlshe<l  In   1060 

.^ccordln?  to  the  sourc-.  e\erv  telephone 
in  the  «r  ire  De')iirtment  Builciing  cw.  tie 
■monit  ircd  bv  the  simole  device  o:  crossing 
the  '>i';el  wires  located  in  str.ntcgic  .sector^ 
of   the  l)ui!dt:ig  " 

BALL    *ND    RliSTOW 

The  use  ■>f  the  •  burgini;  ro<'m"  bv  the 
Kenr.odv  adminlstr.ition  grew  especially  in- 
tea<<!\e  .ifter  the  !:;)-i:nIIed  Th.inltsglvliii; 
Dav  Ma.'sicre'"  of  196!  within  the  St:ite  De- 
partment, the  iciirce  said  .\v  ,-»  rtsiilt  "f  the 
'm.iisicre"  Cfeorge  Wtidman  Ball  rose  'o  be 
I'lider  s»cret;irv  of  St.ite  and  W  ilt  Whitman 
Rosnw  t;ime  oier  fnni  liie  White  Hou«e  fn 
become  Af«lftani  Secretary  of  State  for 
P  I'.cy  Pl.iiiiilr? 

"reMfuslv  Mr  RostoW*  .ipnomtment  to 
.n.it  jio«it:oii  had  been  >^loclced  b>  the  re- 
:ufal  of  Otto  F  Oteoka  to  eve  him  a  secu- 
rity i-ieir-uicff  withoiir  a  ■full  field  'nvesti- 
K»t:on  ■•  tt'e  source  idded  .^s  Under  Secre- 
t'lrv  ni  Stiite  Mr  Bh'.I  :ifsunied  control  of 
the  'espionage  rofm'  in  November  1961  He 
relinquished  control  of  it  to  NlchoUis  de 
Belle\:!Ie  Katzenbnch   whe:i   the   latter   511c- 


EXItNSIONS  01    RIM.AKKS 

leeded   him   a.s   t^nilcr   .-secret  ir\    :ii    iititj     ii,e 
rtiHirce    Uleged 

MARTtL 

A  lev.'  months  after  the  1881  massacre" 
I  SrtUet  KOB  M.ijor  located  In  the  S<vlef 
Knibassv  in  Helsinki.  Pliiljiiid  defected  to 
(he  United  States  Known  by  v,,rlous  p.^eii- 
'liinym.'..  this  defector  was  later  introduced 
to  the  French  aulhurltles  In  1962  as  Mi^rtel  " 
the  main  persoii.uitv  In  the  current  L\tc 
.Wo9»;inr  articles  lr:\olvlng  PhllUppe  Thyraud 
de  t'o>-J-ll.  the  French  liaison  olflcer  until 
19fl:*  Witt)   tlie  rtA    the  source  revealed 

Other  names  used  bv  the* Soviet  defector 
v^erij  Anatoli  Michael  Golyzln.  .Anatoli  Dol- 
iiytaln  and  Atintoli  Kllmov.  tlie  source  .idded 

ERE.Vc  H    SPY 

Tow.ird  the  end  of  ivi62  Mr  Tliyriiud  de 
Vosjoll  informed  his  CIA  contacts  thai  the 
French  h.id  decitled  10  establish  an  active 
csplonaRe  una  civerin?  the  United  States 
He  also  supplied  CIA  with  .1  list  of  American 
iie\^spapermen,  as  well  as  officials  in  the 
Department  of  State.  CIA  and  the  Depart- 
metit  of  Defense  whom,  he  thought,  the 
French  authorities  iniRht  be  able  to  exploit 
.IS  contacts 

.Several  of  the  si.\te  Department  officials 
■  n  this  list  were  located  111  the  Bureau  of 
IiitclllKence  Re.searrh    tlie  -source  alleged 

Mr  Ball  authorized  the  '  electronics  room" 
to  lap  the  phones  of  everv  person  on  the  list. 
according  to  the  .source 

ROGER     IIILSMAN 

Iniidvertently.  some  conversations  which 
Roger  Hllsman.  the  .\sslst8nii  Secretary  of 
Stale  in  rli.:>rKe  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
Research,  had  with  nfflclals  in  the  White 
House,  the  CIA  .md  the  Defense  Intelligence 
.Agencv  were  picked  up  on  the  tapes,  the 
source  said. 

Mr  Ball  was  considerably  annoved  by  some 
of  Mr  Hilsman's  expressions  and  .unions; 
he  communicated  this  information  'o  Secre- 
tary Rusk  who.  liowever.  the  source  under- 
-ttnds.  decided  not  to  communicate  his  res- 
ervations to  President  Kennedy 

RESIGNATION 

After  the  assassination  of  President  K<n- 
tiedy  furrher  conversations  of  Mr  Hllsman 
were  monitored  In  some  of  I'lese  he  spoke 
•indiscreetly"  .«boiit  President  Johnson 
Sliottly  thereafter.  Mr  Rusk  indicated  to  Mr. 
MlUir..tn  th.U  his  resignation  would  be  appre- 
cinipd  the  source  claimed  Mr  Hllsman  re- 
signed" suddenly  in  !i»64.  the  source  said. 

OTTO    OTXPK.' 

An  •Ironic  and  unanticipated  outcome  of 
the  monitoring"  o'  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
Research  was  that  the  facilities  of  the  elec- 
tronics room  became  overburdened  during 
mo«t  of  1963  For  this  reason,  when  Mr  Reilly 
decided  to  have  Otto  F  Ottpka  .^  telephone 
monitored,  he  had  to  obtain  Mr  Balls  ap- 
prove to  have  it  done  outside  the  facilities 
01  the  central  electronics  room  Working  with 
others.  Elmer  Dewoy  Hill  placed  a  direct  tap 
Ineptly  m  Mr  Orepka  s  telephone  and  even- 
tually .Mr  Ofepka  learned  of  the  tapping  and 
informed  the  Sen.tte  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee This  was  to  result  in  the  so-called 
■perjury"  situation  arising  from  testimony 
•Tivrn  by  Mr  Reilly  and  Mr  Hill  to  the  Sub- 
committee, the  source  revealed 

PRESS     'BVOGED" 

Besides  stale  Department  officials,  other 
l>ersons  whose  conversation  have  been  'aped 
and  made  Into  "'.olce  profiles'  since  1963 
Includefl.  according  to  the  source,  approxi- 
mately elghty-five  lournallsti  and  newspaper 
corre-^pondents.  Among  these  were  John 
Hlghtower  and  Endre  .Marlon  of  the  Asso- 
ciated  Press:  James  Reston.  Richard  Eder. 
John  Finney  and  others  of  the  Neu-  York 
TiTiin,  Bernard  Owerzman  and  Mary  Mc- 
Grory  of  the  Washington  Eienmg  Star  and 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  colum- 
nists for  r'le  Wasfiington  Post. 
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OVER    SI.SOO  1)00    SPENT 

Because  the  cost  of  the  machinery  for  the 
"voice  profiles"  was  unusually  expensive,  the 
Security  Office  spent  during  fiscal  year  l^e.-^ 
over  $1  500  000,  some  of  It  oi.  "loan"  from 
other  intelligence  agencies,  the  source  re- 
vealed In  the  lour-monih  period  of  March 
to  June  1963  alone,  the  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded $900,000,  the  source  c(mcluded 


THE  V.VriC.A.N  .XNI)  ITS  KOI.F  IN  ■[liy 
WORLD   CJHnKU 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

!■    II  I  :n"IS 
IN    IHK  ilor.SK  OF  REPRESENT.M  IVKS 

Wrdnrsciav.  Mau  1.  19Hli 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr  .Speiiker.  a  conter- 
ence  on  "The  ViUlcan  and  Peace  was 
held  at  Bo.ston  College  on  March  J7.  1968 
Two  .speaker.s  at  the  fonlercnce  '\err'  liie 
able  and  di.stin>jui.shed  Euireno  V  Hcjstow. 
Under  Seci;  tiuy  of  State  tor  Political 
.'MTaiis  and  the  Very  K'nermd  .Aich- 
bi.shop  H  E  Cardinale,  .Apo.stolic  Dele- 
uate  to  the  United  Kingdom  Both  ^jen- 
tlemtn  made-  timely  c-ontnbution.s  to  the 
discu.s.sion  on  the  contnbution.s  of  the 
Vafcan  to  world  peace  throui;h  diplo- 
macy Mr,  Ro.stow  highliRhted  tin.s  role 
uhen  he  stated: 

•  '  •  the  Church!  lias  for  centuries  ex- 
erted a  prolound  and  incalculable  spiritual 
.mfl  cultural  In.luencc  in  manv  parts  of  the 
world  helping  to  shape  men's  iinnds.  and 
the  motives  which  govern  ihelr  nctlons 

Because  of  the  timeliness  ut  these  two 
.statfments.  I  place  both  in  my  lemark.s 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The    V.fTiCAN    and    Its    Roi.t     in    ;hf    World 
Order 

(By  Eugene  V  Rostow.  Under  .secret.iry  ni 
-State  for  Political  .Afr.iirs.  address  before 
a  conference  on  The  Vatican  and  Peace." 
Boston  College.  March  27.   1968) 

My  subject  today  is  the  role  of  the  Vatican 
ill  International  politics.  It  is  a  fascinating 
subject  The  .ictlvltles  of  the  Church  touch 
almost  every  country  and  nearly  every  aspect 
of  human  life.  The  V^allcan  Is  not  only  the 
focal  point  of  a  vast  spiritual  and  cultural 
community,  md  the  visible  symtwl  of  a  liv- 
ing system  of  ideas  .md  values,  but  a  govern- 
ineiilal  machine — a  coordinating  secretariat 
for  a  far-flung  multi-national  bureaucracy. 
Any  discussion  of  the  Church's  interna- 
tional role  needs  to  consider  both  its  spirltiial 
-md  temporal  dimensions  In  both,  the  Vati- 
c.vn  plays  an  important  role  in  internailonal 
political  life 

In  his  primary  role,  the  Pope  is  the  spir- 
itual head  of  one  great  world  religion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Its  400  million  com- 
municants regard  him  as  the  earthly  vicar  of 
Christ  His  Church  h.xs  for  centuries  exerted 
a  prolound  and  incalculable  spiritual  .md 
cultural  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
helpii^g  to  siiape  mei:  s  mmds.  and  the  mo- 
tives which  govern  their  actions  Our  own 
Western  culture  Is  Inextricably  entwined 
with  Catholicism 

But  the  Pope  is  not  only  a  spiritual,  but  a 
temporal  leader— the  head  of  a  government. 
.1  cosmopolitan  bureaucracy  whose  officials 
are  spread  throughout  almost  every  country 
of  the  globe  The  Pope's  government  is  "sov- 
ereign" only  m  its  tiny  Vatican  enclave  In- 
deed. In  a  modern  nationalist  sense,  the 
Church  hierarchy  is  not  a  government  at  all. 
The  whole  existence  of  such  a  multinational 
organization  datee  from  an  age  that  predates 
that  narrow  concept  of  nfitional  sovereignty 
wliich  has  so  bemused  our  modern  era    Per- 
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haps  tlie  day  will  i  onu'  when  ilie  logic  of 
interdependence  will  make  .Mich  interna- 
■lonal  tjodles,  limited  in  their  functions  but 
independent  within  thcin.  .in  increasingly 
prominent  pirt  o!  ihr  jjrocess  ol  government 
in  the  world 

At  any  rate,  though  the  :-o\ereign  '  juris- 
diction of  tin-  P;ipal  t'overiiinent  is  niinu.sculc. 
its  diriH  1  political  intluence  elsewhere  is  con- 
sider.ible  It  lias  moreover,  imriv.illed  sources 
of  inform. itlon  Throutjh  church  universities. 
schools,  inona.stenes,  convents  i.nd  other  in- 
stitutions It  deals  dire.tly  with  i  lie  most 
fund.mnental  elements  m  Uie  lite  (.1  manv 
comn■lunl:le^  These  .u-ii .  i;.es,  the  protection 
of  the  »  lergy  .n  tlie  r  ini.s.sion  and  the  I.iitli- 
ful  In  their  education  .uul  worship  involve 
the  Church  in  liiijhlv  practical  diplomatic 
matters  throughout  the  wcirld,  Tlie  Vatican 
in.ilnt.ilns  lorni.il  relations  with  over  fifty 
iiovernments  .iiui  iiitormal  relations  with 
inuiv    other.v    including    our   own. 

In  'Sese  .itl.iirs,  i  lie  Vatican  has  ,i  well- 
(ieser'. ed  rcpui.ttion  lor  diplomatic  expertise 
It  is.  after  all.  th?  oldest  continuing  inter- 
national organization  in  the  world  today  It 
posses.ses  .i  knowledge  of  ioreign  countries 
ind  their  L'o\err.ments  which  cannot  be 
matched,  in  manv  respects,  by  .iny  national 
state,  Moreo\er  'lie  Vatican  derives  addi- 
tional dlplnmalic  I  irre  Irom  'l^e  general 
[loslure  of  benevoloiu  ueutr.ility  which  it  is 
.ible  to  mamt  iin  sucr-essluliy  m  many  of 
•he  disputes  whicli  .n'ltate  the  lemporal 
:  tales  of  the  world 

This  neutrality  is  .in  important  .ispect  ot 
1  he  V'aticms  diplomatic  position  .ind  etfec- 
uveness.  Modern  popes  do  not  lead  crusades. 
Wherever  possible,  the  \auican  lias  (iclib- 
er.itely  sought  to  maintain  its  detachment 
:rom  one  side  or  another  in  .i  dispute.  Such 
.1  course  sometimes  .irouses  criticism,  but  it 
does  often  .illow  the  Vatican  to  play  an  ;m- 
jiortant  role  in  conciliation.  In  many  im- 
portant international  disputes,  the  Vatican 
;s  lo  be  :ound  ([uietlv  working  lor  a  rational 
and  peacciul  settlement 

Tills  is  h.irdly  ,i  new  role.  It  goes  back  to 
•.he  I  ivUizmp  mission  of  the  Church  in  the 
Middle  .^ges.  In  todav','  world,  leudal  vujlence 
hat'  been  replaced  by  nationalist  and  ideo- 
logical violence  but  the  eonciliatlng  role  of 
ihe  Church  continues  .Ml  through  this  war- 
like century,  Popes  have  struggled  to  end 
•he  hghlmg  and  ijring  reason  and  charity 
to  the  allairs  ol  the  nations 

In    addition    to    this    ace-old    function    as 
jieacemaker.   the   Papacv   h.is  m   recent  years 
l-iiirsued    ,i    number    o;    specific    policies    de- 
signed trj  encourage  a  more  iavorable  climate 
:or    the    peaceful    diplomat.-    settlemeni    of 
disputes     Recent,    encyclic. ils    have    severely 
.milled  the  old  concept  of  a  "Just  war"  Ac- 
ordmg   to   Pope   J.»hn    in   I'accm    in    Terns: 
It  is  hardly   possible  to  im.igme  thai  in  an 
itomic  era.  war  could  be  used  as  an  mstru- 
inenl  ol  justice."  The  Church  has  correspond- 
.ngly    became    .i    vigorous   .md    powerful    ad- 
vocate of   the  U  N    and  of  luternational   co- 
•peraiion  in  other  realms    Kveryone  remem- 
bers Pope  Pauls  cir.imatic  .iddress  before  the 
UN,  General  Assembly    .'Vnd  the  same  strong 
upport    for    "an    effective    world    authority" 
ontinues  in  the  recent  encyclical  Pupulorum 
Progress^o. 

The  urgent  i  oed  lor  disarm.iment  consti- 
'uies  another  importani  theme  m  recent 
Papal  teachings  .Again  and  again.  Pope  John 
irgued  that  ;;ie  bal.mce  ol  armaments  could 
never  be  a  secure  basis  for  peace,  that  stabil- 
ity could  come  only  from  mutual  trust.  Pope 
Paul,  in  his  dramatic  visit  to  Bombay  in  1964, 
.ippealed  to  the  world  to  divert  the  Immense 
resources  now  devoted  to  armaments  to  a 
.'real  fund  tor  relief  of  suffering  around  the 
^'lobe  "Would  that  every  nation."  he  said, 
c.'intributed  even  .i  part  of  its  expenditures 
:or  arms  to  a  great  world  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  many  problems  ol  nutrition,  clothing, 
shelter  and  medical  care  which  affect  so  many 
people." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  .short,  the  Piijacy  ha.s  made  itself  a  ma- 
jor spokesm.m  of  the  ,m:v»rsal  seaming  lor 
I'Cice  It  lias  used  I'.s  moral  prestige  I.)  mo- 
bur/.e  public  opinion  m  beh.ilf  of  peace,  and 
us  diploin.iiK'  .i))p.ir.itus  i.>  encouraye  con- 
cUi.ition 

You  will  lioii.e  la, It  wliat  be^an  .is  a  d..s- 
cus.sion  of  the  discreet  (liplomalic  role  of  the 
Vatican  has  iiuickly  sliiiti-d  lo  a  dlKinission 
of  the  Popes  role  is  a  letder  of  world  piiblir 
o])i. 11011  It  i.N  .1  -,  nit  whicn  is  boih  iiiiurai 
.md  inevii.ible  Kor  the  Cluircii.  aUn<nig!j  IL 
IS  a  highly  i^kiUe.i  mtern.ilioiial  bureaucracy 
.iilli  imijr--sr  e  ii-sources.  de-ives  ils  inllu- 
•  ■iice,  above  all,  if  in  the  treat  ideas  which 
11  einnodies,  .-n.inivs  :  o  exijrw.se  idea.s 
w.iich  ,;!le;-t  pubh,'  opinion  t  iroUEJhoui  the 
wo  r  111 

111  .-^omc  ijuariers  li  is  fashionable  to 
denigrate  the  role  ot  ideas  in  hi.story.  Ideas. 
i:  i.s  said  arc  r.iia>iialli-iat-Ji's  for  tne  l.ive  .md 
hunger  thit  iteir.iiiielv  rule  human  affairs, 
lo  .irsue  tins  wav  is  to  misunderstand  liis- 
torv.  indeed  ti  :ni,-iindersl,md  the  nature  of 
ide  ,s  For  tile  i;re.i.  ideas  winch  .ire  active 
i..)rces  in  i.isi.ir'.  .ire  not  simple  lomc  il  pri'ii- 
osii.ons.  •'. is.lv  reiiucfd  tj  inalaemtlic.il 
sUortnaiui,  S.i-'i  ide  is— llial  of  eqicUitv  and 
t.ie  principle  o!  .-eii-i!elerni:nation-  i-arry  a 
se-jniiiii^ly  inexiiau.- til>le  ;.ir.d  ol  meatniH;. 
iiiiu'h  ol  wliic.i  1,-.  emol  Jiial  and  ae-tthel.c 
,.nd  which  we  oiten  liiui  d;ili:tult  t  i  brini;  inio 
lull  consciousness,  let  done  lo  ex'jress  ex- 
cept ijcrhaps  s\  in  jolic.iUy  Love  .iiid  hunger 
will  doublles-^  ,iiv.a;'.s  latluetice  ihe  lainum 
.mimal,  hut  wn,n  mci  1  )Ve  and  v^h.i'  t.iev 
hunger  lor  v.-ill  .ilways  be  deter.mmed  by  the 
ideas  that  shape  their  ln;,igin..lions. 

These  ideas,  however  elusive  for  some  so- 
i  Til  scier.fii.ts,  have  nevertheless  a  prolound 
.md  often  liecisive  influence  on  the  course  ol 
events.  F(.i-  .:ny  msiituiion  depends  lor  Us 
'.it.ility  and  diiection  on  'he  ideas  that  lii- 
lorm  It  Ide  IS  ^.'ive  It  us  'constiiuiion"  I's 
chtiracter.  puipose  and  inrtuence  m  the  out- 
side world,  Wilhf:tu  these  informinu'  ide, is, 
the  Hie  sap  ol  an  institution  tlisappeirs  and 
the  remaining  structure  slinds  condemned, 
waiting  for  soine  \  iial  force  to  knock  it  down. 
This  is  true  of  .ill  organizations  witli  es- 
sentially moral  purposes — jMjliiical  jjarnes. 
universities,  systems  ol  l.w  nations  .'\bo\e 
.ill.  It  is  true  of  churches 

Hence  it  is  not  surprisinc  that  the  head  ol 
an  institution  with  the  immen.sc  .'■piritu.il 
vitalily  of  the  Roman  c.itholic  Church 
should  exert  his  createst  influence  as  a  teach- 
er of  the  public  conscience,  ,is  a  mediator  of 
the  essential  ideals  whicl-,  inform  Ins  Church. 
Thus  the  Pope,  in  today'.'  world,  has  become 
a  powerful  voice  in  the  conscience  ol  the 
West,  reminding  us  all  of  the  humane  aspir.i- 
tions  which  dominate  our  civilization,  .ind 
determine  its  direction.  In  our  v.-orld.  the 
Pope  IS  the  champion  of  the  suflenng  .ind 
the  discouraged,  const. mtly  reminding  us  fit 
the  immense  load  of  misery  that  the  ctreat 
majority  of  men  carry  through  their  lives. 

In  Bombay — as  I  noted-  -the  Pope  did  more 
than  appeal  for  disarmament.  He  asked  that 
some  of  the  funds  now  devoted  to  ,irms  he 
diverted  to  the  relief  of  human  suJTerini:.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  thai  the  Vatican 
is  an  active  participant  in  the  UNCTAD  11, 
ihe  Second  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  'A-hich  is  now  in  the 
process  of  terminating  its  deliberations  in 
New  Delhi.  With  us  clergy  serving  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  even  the  smallest  nations 
of  the  developing  world,  i.here  .ire  few  in- 
stitutions today  which  are  better  informed 
ol  fne  needs,  and  sufferings,  oi  so  many  ol 
the  world's  people  than  the  Rom..n  C.itholic 
Church.  This  awareness  was  most  tloquently 
put  in  Pope  Paul's  encyclical  Popiilonnn 
Progressio  or  "On  the  Development  of  Peo- 
ples," which  was  devoted  *o  the  question  cl 
human  misery  throughout  the  world,  'Today 
the  principal  fact  that  we  must  all  recognize 
IS  that  the  social  question  has  become  world- 
wide." The  Pope  Slated.  "Today  the  peoples 
in  hunger  are  making  a  dramatic  appeal   to 
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the  peoples  hlesse.l  with  .ibu'id  nice.  The 
Church  shudders  al  this  iry  if  .nisuish  and 
calls  each  one  to  fjlve  a  loving  resp.jn.se  of 
chanty  lo  this  brother's  cry  for  help." 

Nor  was  ihl.s  only  an  abstract  pronounce- 
ment. The  eiicyclic.d  conlmued  wUh  .-^peclH(• 
comnnnis  .m  gr.iwth  and  development,  on 
l.iiid  reform,  on  indusirialh'.uion  .,nd  the  use 
of  Capital,  1)11  ijlanning.  on  the  role  ol  youth, 
i'!i  leciinical  as.-isumce  and  on  other  coiicreie 
modes  of  action 

III  Ihls  reciignition  ol  the  me;!  lor  a  st.ible 
world  older  .md  lor  development  .is  the 
nc'ess.iry  means  of  .issuring  this  si.ibility. 
Ihc  policy  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  st  ties  .since  the  days 
of  Poinl  Four  .ilid  the  M  usliall  Plan,  are  one 

One  hna!'  point  real  a.s  is  ihe  role  ol  the 
Pope  m  tliese  iiiallers,  u  repi^senis.  ol  course. 
onlv  ..  ir.iction  oi  the  real  influence  ot  the 
h'oiii  111  C.i  iolic  Church  111  sliapln'.^  the  inod- 
1  in  \\..iUl  Fir  the  place  ■.!  the  Chur.o  in 
modern  s  iciety  greatly  exceeds  the  inMnimc 
liial  III,  held  and  clergy  can  bring  to  iic.r  on 
•specilic  international  issues  For  the  Chunn 
is  a  li.ur.i.;  commu.illy.  l.iy  and  ecclesiastical. 
didic  lied  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  educa- 
tion of  Catholics  and  Indeed  oi  modern  West- 
ern ^o;•leCy  cenerally.  The  Roman  C.itholic 
Church  has  .i  special  place  in  tiie  education 
of  the  West 

For  II  Is  one  of  ilie  t-rcit  transmitters  and 
mediators  of  the  whole  moral  and  spiritual 
weallh  of  our  past  into  the  I'reseiitday 
world,  a  mission  which  transcends  sectarian 
divisions  and  jiarticular  formal  theoli;gical 
and  moral  beliefs  rhrcughoul  the  •  cn- 
lunes.  the  church  as  an  in.Milulion  has 
absorbed  and  .imalgamaled  all  the  great 
Western  rullur.d  Iradiiions -that  of  the 
.Jews  of  the  Old  Tesiameni  the  tireeks  and 
the  liomans.  tlie  fiolhlc  civilizalion  of  the 
Middle  .'^ges.  the  flowering  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  stern  vigor  oi  liehjrmer.s 
wilhm  and  wilhoul  the  Church  .As  a  resull. 
the  Church  today  is  a  lreasuie-hou.se  lor  the 
insights  and  beauties  of  our  whole  Western 
ptuit.  But  the  Church's  teaching  mission 
calls  for  noi  merely  preserving  the  Ideals  and 
beauties  of  the  past  but  \  igorously  trans- 
lating them  into  an  irfio?ri  lor  the  modern 
world 

Line  any  great  msiiiution  that  has 
spanned  centuries.  ti-,e  Catholic  Church  h.as 
liad  ll.s  momenUs  of  weakness  Yet  with  a 
vigor  and  capacity  lor  renewal  that  must 
impress  even  the  non-ljcliever,  the  Church 
has  always  found  within  itself  ihc  resources 
to  carry  on  its  mission  m  a  changing  and 
olten  hostile  world. 

I  need  liardly  ijoinl  out  t^o  \ou  how  much 
Mtality  lias  coursed  through  tne  Church  m 
recent  years.  In  a  world  where  modernity 
has  so  olten  been  synonymous  with  banality 
and  barbarism,  every  man  who  loves  our 
Western  jjast  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  re- 
newed Vitality  ot  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
m  •.he  great  effort  that  is  being  made,  not 
in  rejecting  old  truths,  but  in  adapting 
them  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  modern  world.  The  Ecumenical 
task,  so  Vital  to  the  moral  and  cultural 
healt.h  of  our  civilization,  is  the  great  work 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  modern 
'.vorld.  Men  of  all  faiths  will  jjrofit  from  the 
process  of  renewal  -A-hich  i.s  one  of  the 
dramas  of  our  lifetime,  and  will  he.  I  am 
sure,  a  powerful  force  both  :n  the  realm  of 
ideas  and  in  that  of  social  action  during  t.ne 
acneralions  before  us. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  personal  note  as  .i 
hi.sionan.  I  have  always  found  a  majestic 
.-.mity  m  the  Catholic  tradition  The  Catholic 
vision  of  reality  Is  remarkably  balanced.  Like 
t.he  Papacy  itself,  it  is  both  intensely  spiritual 
and  impressively  practical.  It  is  a  church 
t.hat  believes  not  only  lieaven.  but  also  m' 
hell.  It  has  a  vivid  sense  of  both.  It  knows 
thai  there  is  evil  in  the  world,  as  -A-ell  .as 
good.  It  has  seldom  neglected  to  give  ihe 
Devil  his  due. 


While  the  Church  exhorts  lu  children  t<"> 
act  like  angels,  it  knows  that  not  mdhy 
would  d'l  sf>.  or  do  so  for  long  For  the 
Church  hHS  ne\er  forgotten  that  we  live  in 
a  fallen  world  .md  tint  wlalle  humiin  insti- 
tutions cannot  succeed  In  crent  ng  a  g:xKl 
society  without  love  and  ch(»rlty.  netlher 
can  thev  (unction  without  law.  ju'tlce  .md 
power  It  .iccepts  the  grent  principle  of  ren- 
dering unco  Caesar  those  things  which  :ire 
C.ieser  .<  Hence  Catholicism.  wl>lch  Is  such 
i\  powerful  %c>lce  if  conscience  In  todiiv's 
world,  .ilso  continues  to  [irepare  men  for 
fortitude  in  the  f.ire  of  .id-.ersltv  and  i-ciur- 
age  in  the  face  of  rvtl  And  It  prepares  them 
too  f.)r  the  hurdens  and  rcspjinsiblUties  of 
citizenship,  however  heavv 

This  1.4  a  sune  aisd  me  ixured  biiiance  much 
needed  in  our  world  of  t  >d  ;>•  whi»re  we  .so 
often  /i.jpe.fr  in  rtclcte  oscillation  between 
blind  hale  and  Blind  hope  Men  of  all  faiths 
can  oniy  rejoice  in  t'le  rejuve:.«ted  vigor  tif 
.m  in.st  tiition  wh<jse  r.et'U-d  wi.srtom  *e  xniill 
noed  In  the  irylug  vears  .inend  if  mh  .md 
our  »l»ter  democracies  iire  not  to  ♦je  led 
aJitray  bv  prophet*  without  truth  and  b«- 
nuued  by  promises  without  substance. 

The    C.'VTRiBtaiON    or    riic    itoLV    .Sr;    ro 
\' ,)HLii- p   vf  2  tn  r.iE  A<«>s  07  Di'".oj»»rr, 

lJi:vuL«>»M':NT  A.N3  ECVMENISM 

( By    Archblinop    H     E     Ctrdlnale.    Apuslollc 

Uelegite   to  Orett    Brlti:n'.  Bust.>n  College 

■\'.it:cin    ind    Peace"   Conference,    March 

27.  1968) 

\Vt»en  tae  organl/rr^  of  fiu  Conferenc* 
inv;t*i  me  to  ."jpe  ik.  t-iev  were  kind  c  ioug:j 
not  to  lie  m-  dow.;  Uro  cLjsely  to  .t  p.irticular 
t  lerjie  >■  .  r-'i  ir  •■-.^  have  ;)eeM  almo«t 
e  Hi   ope.  listing    the   general 

l.l>     t:  !    the   Holy   .S«'»   ti 

W'Tld  p?.ice  Such  a  propiwa!  brought  to  my 
min;i  th.it  'xpaiwive.mi  ment  in  ihv  liie  of 
k  ;MU>r  ivho  oQce  Su;:diy  .tltno>.t.ic?d  lh.it 
lie  would  pnvkch  a  Tir-in  on  'Ooil.  uiiMJ 
.irid  t  »e  luiiverse" 

Mv  br'.ef  in  fict  L»  ne.rly  ru  cempr«hr  >• 
>ivc  .la  his.  But  beiore  emi)i>rking  on  the  .ir- 
ctuoiM  .idvent.ir«  I  dr.>ire  to  ay  thi.<(.  too.  by 
wuy  or  pre  imble  niouijh  I  m.iy  .i.-sunjp  hi 
'oiir  e:es  a  du.il  per  on.ilitv.  ih.it  of  a.»  <T:ti- 
bl^ho.rt  ind  of  a  P'psl  representative.  I  am 
iiijt  ipeaking  here  la  iny  oiflcui  cupicity 
Thi*.  ;ii  re.i'ity.  Is  an  advin«ig«'.  f<>r  It  a]|(>Wi> 
n»or»  .imple  sc^pe  for  mv  .ipproach  fj  t*je 
I  >ptc  while  It  spares  the  Holy  See  all  blame 
for  i!ne  deficiencies  of  mv  e.xposit.on  Tiie 
vl.-ws  I  ■^h.ili  r.\prer.s  are  how'-v.-r  t  le  result 
of  my  personal  experience  and  reflevt.oti  in 
m:  twenty  3e\en  ye.irs  service  of  th^  Holy 
See 

.Apiirt  from  a  lew  tl  ishlMck.<i  her"  an.l 
ticre,  I  sh~l!  concentr.ii~  on  the  pon'lfi- 
c.tjs  of  Pius  Xn.  John  XXm  .md  Paul  VI. 
wftii  hue  rit. ed  tie  Hoi-  ,^.ov  t.  a  pcint  of 
influence  w  ilch  might  hi.e  sermcl  unnt- 
tainable  t.hirty  years  ago.  Their  lives  and 
activities  in  :  ome  way  or  .mcither  are  pirt  uX 
the  e.<p«rience  of  ni  .>st  of  us  '*ho  are  :;  tj- 
erf'i  hir»'  tonight.  It  would  bi-  r.i'.h  ti  i;f,-- 
sume  to  di'-po^e  of  long  \e.\r%  tw.^ed  witM 
M)  much  history  m  a-i  hour's  time.  Much 
therefore  which  should  be  :aid  will  remain 
Mns.t:d 

M/  tr.eme  then  will  ije  luocerned  w.th  thp 
wori.  accomplished  by  the  HoU  See  irl  the 
interesti  of  world  peace  in  three  dliferont 
.ireas  of  the  international  order  political, 
social-economic  .ind  religious.  Such  a  divi- 
sion IS  based  on  the  .isoumption  t'lat  t.'irie 
m.ilii  wavi  lead  to  the  att  iliimea'  nnd  main- 
tenance of  peace  on  earth  diplomacy,  devel- 
opment and  ecumenism  Diplomacy  .ilms  at 
persuading  nations  to  live  together  and  to 
collabor.ite  for  their  own  good  and  that  of 
all  mankind  Development  purposes  to  con- 
vince tho6e-who-have  Vj  .isalst  thoee-who- 
have-not  in  reaching  a  stage  of  re  isonable 
prosperity  Ecumenism  strives  to  Induce  the 
Churches  to  overcome  their  differences  In  a 
spirit   of   charity   and    truth   so   .is   to   fulfill 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ood  4  win  in  unity  of  f.ilth  and  order  It  is 
obvious  that  the  achievement  of  such  alms 
contributes  to  the  establlsl-.ment  ,ind  preser- 
vation of  peace  in  the  wor'.d  And  it  is  re  is- 
sunng  to  know  that  at  a  t'me  when  man- 
kind i»  undergoing  .<uch  a  t-'stlng  crl.-ls.  the 
Holy  See  Is  exerting  her-'-elf  to  the  bc->^l  uf 
her  ability  t.)  improve  the  state  of  wi  rid 
pe  ice  ttirough  tire'css  etlurt-  in  t  le  are.is  of 
diplomacy,  devt-lopment  and  ecumenism 

I    rtir.  rnesi    w  *t   to  etAn   i.ti.s  in   rut  arfa 

OF    OtI-I.VMACY 

This  stitpm«'nt  may  <iound  like  a  shocker 
to  those  Who  concen  e  diploni  :c;,  as  a  emit 
which  uses  angu  ige  .mJ  >{rstur<.-s  to  co'ice.il 
one's  inner  leellngs.  reg.uds  inaction  .i.<  the 
s.ifest  coiir..e  md  when  it  does  art  ends  up 
by  cnmpllcutiiig  inati'r>  i:>  .m  ;n"xtr. cable 
w.iy  Such  Ideas,  however,  .re  complet  -ly  out- 
diitwl.  e.en  if  they  .irc  kept  alive  by  the  fre- 
c^uent  inject.fi:  of  rxtr.iiirotis  (l.^ment.  inlj 
the  Held  of  true  Ji;):iimac:.  The  general  .ilms 
of  '.liplomacy.  according  to  tie  Int -riiational 
Diplom.tic  Ctinferenre  of  Vienna  (1961i.  are 
the  m.il.itt'naiice  of  int.Tn  itiDh.il  ptace  and 
»erurlty  and  the  development  of  friendly  re- 
liit'ooa  between  -tate))  through  diplomatic 
reprovent  itioi  md  rciivin>lij  e  negotl  tion 
OlptomlC^  th<r"fore  i?tuli  ultni.it'lv  t)  kp- 
ifuring  the  rec^nr.  L.tion  and  U'  liic  ton  of 
the  w.jrid  through  t'".  :•  prcsjjerou-.  growth  .>t 
individual  itites  in  the  harmonious  concert 
of  iiatlnna.  >olldtv  h.-iU  togef.ier  by  r.»t.i;i.l. 
hum  me  .md  Juridical  rfl.ituin.shl;>s. 

•■■Uch  a   noble   aim    r  mnot  full    to   Involve 
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ttrnllun   nt    •-he 
3llal)^ratloll    Aftr 


ht»T  collabriratioii  After  'he  pld  rrlntlonshlp 
of  P'picy  .md  Empire  wis  ruled  out  by  the 
rite  of  n  itlon-siairt).  liipl'im  •«  y  became  the 
acriptecl  medU'm  "l  eomi.iunic.aion  between 
Church  and  state,  and  has  proven  itself  a 
valid  miiniment  m  deitling  with  .i  frac'.loned 
w  irld.  P.ipal  dlp.om  .c-v  commiinds  gre.it  re- 
..p?ct  both  b?  "iiMc  of  Its  •.  rner.ible  ige — 
it  Is  the  most  ancient  of  all  existing  systems — 
HI  d  becaute  of  its  'Uccess — in  jjenera: — in 
•utiogiurdlm  p-'fic  and  dcveliping  cniiabij- 
ratloii  'jelween  the  ecilehia-'iscal  and  poUtl- 
•al  powers  in  the  f.imlly  of  nations. 

The  ultimate  end  of  papal  diplnniacy  — 
Lo  i)e  sure — transcends  the  temporal  sphere. 
rt  aims  at  csltbllshing  tiie  Uusgd'jm  of  God 
a;n:>ng  men  bv  saiegu.-irding  the  pr.ictlce  of 
ihe  iftith  where  it  ilready  •xists  .md  extend- 
ing The  knowledge  of  the  faith  where  it  is 
■At-ak  '>r  absent  It  has  thus  cut  its  own 
o.urie  quite  independently  from  the  well 
:u  .rked  road  of  civil  diplomacy.  But  because 
It  3g.'ecs  with  that  diplomacy  :n  its  broad- 
ot  outlines  and  e^cntial  .'unctun.  it  has 
le.'*  •'  imprint  on  it  by  orienting  and 
ung  It  111  the  pursuit  ol  peaceful 
.irV/  relfti'onh.  based  on  justice  .ind 
ciLiTi'..  rt-i  the  prerequisites  of  iniernHtlonal 
h  irmjiiy  and  order 

Iiv.leed  the  attitude  of  t'le  Church  .o  that 
j.-ie.-  has  not  always  been  the  same.  Tiie 
pirly  Christians  hud  a  clear  understanding 
tif  their  .ipproac.h  to  the  world,  .u  is  evi- 
denced in  the  traditional  idea  which  St, 
.*u«usilne  Illustrated  in  The  C.ty  of  God. 
This  City  with  Christ.  King  of  kings  as  Its 
"Mitrul  Iigure.  will  not  come  completely  into 
ex  silence  until  history  has  run  Its  course, 
r.ie  cir'hty  city,  comprising  all  mankind 
xiund  together  by  a  fellowship  based  on  their 
c  jnunon  nature,  rejoices  iii  the  goods  It  pos- 
:,c.-ses.  but  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
Mich  goods  to  discharge  all  distress,  this  city 
is  often  dividea  against  Itself  by  litigation. 
quarrels  and  wars  In.ismuch  as  the  two 
cities  are  commingled  on  earth,  temporal 
p?ace.  too.  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
•.nose  who  strive  for  the  advent  of  eternal 
peace  The  Church  must  therefore  work  also 
for  the  realization  of  temporal  peace 

This  approach  of  the  early  Church  to  the 


wurld  gradually  went  into  abeyance  in  The 
Middle  Ages  as  temporal  and  spiritual  au- 
thority slowly  coalesced  Into  one  supreme 
theocratic  power  The  result  uf  this  merger 
was  'the  paradoxical  spectacle  of  a  society 
trying  'o  organize  itself  politically  on  the 
bisls  of  a  •^prltu.il  framework  which  gives 
political  life  merely  a  relative  \nlue."-  The 
ibo'ltion  .if  papil  temporal  p^iwer.  paci-  irt 
7fi  of  the  Syllabus,  did,  after  .ill,  contribute 
111  the  greatest  degree  to  the  spiritual  liberty 
and  prviyperltv  '>l  the  Church,  for  onlv  then 
It  b'rnie  possible  to  redress  the  bal.i'ne 
between  the  spiritual  and  tlie  temp'.rni 
After  1870  111  fact  the  Church,  having  rlcl 
hersc'f  of  temporal  concerns  and  ambitions, 
wus  able  to  develop  a  more  independent  .ind 
spiritual  attitude  to  the  problems  of  the 
infer!  atlinal  tleld  This  was  the  dawn  of  Mie 
Iievd^y  of  papd  diplomary.  which  w.-.s  henio- 
forth  enabled  to  dedicate  .ill  Its  efforts  to  the 
good   if  the  Church  and  mankind. 

Papal  dlplom  icy  employs  Us  ctTorls  u  t 
pj  ic  M'rt  only  in  the  specihc  area  of  pi- 
lltUal  relations  with  and  between  nations, 
but  a'so  In  thuse  of  development  ;\nd  ecu- 
ineni.sm  Papil  rip.-centatlves  .ib-oad  .ire 
hir:;pd  in  i  special  wav  with  a  mission  m! 
peace,  which  Is  at  once  political,  social  and 
rfllg'nu.s  It  Is  their  duty  to  set  In  uperntlon, 
ij  the  ;pter*<ts  of  peace  the  wh:>k  .nachinen. 
of  the  Ciiurch  ui  tlielr  re  p?ctive  .ireas 
th''JtJgh  the  eplscopil  conferen.'es.  the  clerev 
.intl  the  f:!lthful  Here  the.i-is  a  b.idy  of  some 
000  million  Citholics  m  array  wlMlng  to  heif. 
t'.c  natt'ins,  the  needy  and  the  Churches  t  j 
and  (hat  peace  wlii-h  must  guile  all  m,i:.- 
kiiid  to  tlie  achievement  of  its  supreme 
df::ilnlcs. 

Pope  Benedict  XV  {1914-22) 

One  of  the  main  intere.sts  of  the  Church, 
and  hence  of  papal  diplomacy.  Is  lo  brin^ 
nation*  together  in  peaceful  coexistence  and 
to  help  them  solve  their  common  problems 
A  ^ast  corpus  of  pip. I  st:itcments  lias  de- 
veloped In  this  direction  from  Benedict  XV 
to  our  day.  Until  Benedict's  Time  Christen- 
dom was  still  i  political  realltv.  with  Its  he.irt 
III  Europe.  But  Us  very  foundations  had 
been  shaken,  as  th.e  Pope  wrote  In  iiU  tir^^t 
encyclical  letter  .4 d  ficafi.'i.'iimi  .Nov  1.  1914 1. 
ever  since  it  had  ce.used  to  observe  the  pre- 
cepts and  practices  of  Christian  wisdom 
winch  cont.iined  the  pi-are  and  stability  ..1 
institutions  Nevertheless  his  appeal  for  .. 
general  recor.cillatlon  was  not  based  solely  on 
superior  Christian  motives,  but  also  on  priic- 
tlcal  necessity,  for  "nations  are  naturallv 
drawn  together  bv  the  need  thev  liave  ..f  <■■  '• 
anf.'her  and  bv  the  bond  rf  mutual  good  will 
which  Is  strengthened  today  bv  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  the  marvelous  in- 
crease of  communication",  as  he  states  in  hij 
encyclical  Paccm  Dei  .Vunui  .May  23,  1920i 
Here  In  a  nutshell  Is  the  whole  theme  ot 
Vatican  Il'f  Gaudium  tt  Spes.  Inspired  bv 
the  significant  emphases  and  gradual  ad- 
vances In  thought  and  attitude  found  in  the 
utterances    of   the   popes   of   this   century 

rope  Pius  XI  il922'>9) 
Plus  XI.  I  onfronted  with  the  crave  pub- 
lems  of  the  reconstruction  of  a  war- torn 
world,  likewise  insisted  on  the  need  to  rec- 
ognise the  basic  unity  of  ni.inkind  even 
within  the  temporal  sphere,  wliere  hatred 
which  was  driving  all  towards  destructio: 
was  taking  the  place  of  "the  ^reat  law  .■: 
love  .md  human  brotherhood,  that  embrace- 
and  liolds  in  a  single  family  .ill  nations  ar.<i 
peoples  with  one  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ' 
.IS  he  remarks  in  his  encyclical  Car: fir >.■ 
C^'isfi  Compuii-z  (.May  30.  1932 1.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  tirst  use  in  curlal 
style  of  the  expression  interdt'pt'ndence  of 
all  peoples  appears  In  a  letter  -ent  by  Plus 
.XIs  Secretary  of  State.  Cardinal  ParelU.  to 


MH'f     -'.     /,''^)',S' 


'  St.  Augustine,  The  City  of  God.  translated 
by  M   Dods,  New  York,  1950. 


-  John  B    Morral.  Po.'ificoi  Thought  ti  .Vfc- 
(liciai   rimtf.  New   York.   1958.  p.   11 


.M     E     Dubois     President    of    the    Semaines 

Sf  :alfs  (,'.  F'a'irr  .,r  July  30,  1932.-' 

/>op.'  Fihi  Ml  i  1939-58) 
F'lu.s  XII  dedicated  his  whole  pontificate  to 
itie  cause  of  peace  Yet  we  witness  In  our  day 
the  Incredible  paradox  of  charges  levelled 
out  .igainst  hl.s  p<ilicy  on  this  very  score.  He 
himself  ,'inswered  his  accusers  when,  aware  of 
the  'bitter  caUiiniUes"  directed  against  his 
efIort.s,  he  said  In  his  1950  Christmas  mes- 
sage: "Sift  the  troubled  twelve  years  of  Our 
Pontificate;  wel^h  every  word  that  Our  Lips 
have  uttered,  every  sentence  Our  pen  has 
written  you  will  lind  in  them  only  appeals 
lor  peace" 

Ti/d.iv  one  v^-oiild  be  less  justified  in  re- 
peatlns  the  bitter  calumnies"  of  the  past. 
The  Secretariat  of  -State  of  His  Holiness  is 
now  making  lully  available  to  all  research- 
ers the  acts  .ind  documents  of  the  Holy  See 
relating  to  the  sec.md  World  War  '  The  pub- 
lication of  this  .svstem.itlc  collection  of  war- 
time pipers  IS  a  brave  and  unprecedented 
initiative  which  Puis  XII  himself  had  not 
anticlp.ited  because  of  "the  cirrum.stances  of 
the  times  and  the  human  passions" 

Starting  with  his  lirst  br.vidcast  (March  3. 
1939  I  Pius  continuallv  made  exliortalions  to 
peace  and  supplemented  them  with  mpenl- 
ous  activities  Tlie  jjeace  he  .isked  for  was 
integral  peace"  peace  of  conscience,  peuce 
.ini.'ng  u.milies.  and  peace  among  lu.tions. 
based  on  mutual  help  and  voll.ibor.uion  in 
the  interests  of  tlie  whole  human  family. 
We  all  remember  the  pathos  of  those  high- 
ly dramatic  words  of  his  appeal  lor  peace 
(August  24.  19391  which  Lord  Halifax  de- 
scribed as  moving  ,tnd  diRnituti:  "Nothing 
IS  lost  by  peace;  .n  ervthinu  may  be  lost  by 
war". 

Before  the  war  broke  out.  he  made  des- 
perate aTtempts  to  induce  a  .settlement  of 
the  Gfrman-Pohsh  (.ilfieren,;es.  calling  for 
moder.ition  on  each  side,  both  directly  and 
through  his  nunclo.s  and  delegates  abroad 
and  the  diplomats  accredited  t  i  the  Holy 
See  After  the  invasion  of  Poland  he  con- 
tinued his  etlorts  for  peace,  undaunted  by 
the  negative  response  ol  tlie  German  poli- 
tical authorities,  who  even  rebuffed  the  nun- 
cio for  asking,  them  to  inquire  seriously  into 
charges  of  S.S.  cruelty  to  civiliaT.s  in  oc- 
cupied territories.  In  his  1939  Christmas 
message  lie  spoke  of  a  series  of  deeds  Irrecon- 
ciliable  either  with  n.itural  law  or  with  ele- 
mentary human  teelinas.  In  March  1940  he 
harried  von  Hibbentrop  on  German  conduct 
in  Poland  and  pressed  without  success,  for  a 
permit  to  be  ttranted  to  an  upostolic  envoy 
to  vi.slt  that  country.  The  teleprams  of  sym- 
pathy and  protest  he  sent  otf  to  Holland. 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  when  those  coun- 
tries were  invaded,  were  given  the  widest 
publicity  at  his  own  request 

Tlie  first  ■>  olume  of  Vatican  documents 
contains  abundant  evidence  of  the  intense 
efforts  made  by  the  Poiie,  hl.s  Secretariat  of 
State  and  his  diplomatic  representatives  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  British  and 
French  governments  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Once  the  war  had  begun  with 
the  Blitzkrieg  over  Poland,  Pius  applied  him- 
self with  tireless  energy  to:  (li  limiting 
the  scale  of  the  war.  and  bringing  it  to  an 
Immediate  end;  (2i  attempting  to  relieve 
the  Mctims;   i3i   counseling  and  encouraging 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  bishops  and  their  flocks  in  the  countries 
at  war 

It  is  often  repeated  tli;it  Pius  had  to  in.iin- 
taln  a  sufficiently  neutral  attitude  to  be  on 
treating  terms  with  both  sides  if  liis  hopes 
of  being  accepted  .is  u  mediator  were  to  be 
realized.  Thus  an  explanation  is  given  tor  Ills 
alleged  reluctance  to  speak  out  in  strong 
terms  against  the  Nazi  government  It  is 
quite  cert:iin  lliat  he  had  to  observe  a  strict 
impartiality  between  the  warring  factions  in 
order  to  use  liis  influence  for  a  i)osslble 
negotiated  settlement  Hut  there  Is  no  trace 
of  reluctance  in  the  l.mauage  he  used  in 
his-  first  encyclical  Sumvn  Pnntilicath< 
(October  20,  1940 1,  which  the  Nazis  con- 
sidered directed  exclusively  against  them- 
selves, and  in  countless  otlier  chx'uments 
now  made  available.  Tlie  well-informed  Ur. 
Robert  M  \V  Kempner.  formerly  De[)uty 
Chief  U.S.  I'ro.-ecutor  ;:t  Nuremberg,  states 
that  "the  archives  of  the  \'ritlcan.  of  the 
diocesan  authorities  and  of  Ribbcnirop's  For- 
eign Ministry  contain  a  whole  series  <if  [jro- 
tests — direct  and  indirect,  diiiU.inatic  and 
public,  secret  and  open  "  "  Plus's  \villinenes.s 
to  pass  on  to  the  Urillsli  government  jjto- 
posals  from  a  t.»roup  of  Hitler's  opponents 
enquiring;  what  would  be  tlie  .'\llied  reaction 
to  a  new  t^ernian  t'overnment  to  be  lornied 
after  Hitler's  overthrow  are  ,i  .lear  sien  of 
his  determination  i  .  co  ,,>  lar  ..s  lie  coiiUi  to 
bring  petice  to  the   wiirld  ' 

Following  consultation  wub  Mr  .Myron 
Taylor,  President  Roosevelt'."^  per.=;onaI  rep- 
resentiitlve  to  tlie  Holv  See,  Pi,:.-,  w.-ote  a  let- 
ter to  Mussolini  beeging  him  to  spare  his 
country  from  the  devastations  of  war  and 
limit  its  disastrous  extension.  Tlie  Duce  re- 
plied blaming  the  .Allies  and  declining  to 
give  any  guiiiantee  ;ibout  Uali.tn  ne'.ilrality 
Bravely  facing  ii;i  to  Inm,  the  Po[ic  made  a 
public  peace  ..ppe'il  to  tlie  Italian  ;)eople, 
which  provoked  .inuer  i.nci  threats  on  Mtis- 
solmi's  part-  The  Pope  weiU  sr.  far  as  to  visit 
the  King  of  Italy  at  the  Quirinal  Roval  Pal- 
ace, lioping  to  jireviii:  upon  liim  with  coun- 
sels (,f  peace  (December  27,  1939  i .  But  it  'a-hs 
all  in  \ain  Italy  entered  into  tlie  war  on 
June  10,  1940. 

Much  h.is  been  said  about  the  Pope'.s  policy 
with  regard  to  the  iicrsecuTion  of  the  Jews 
by  the  .Nazis.  All  one  could  say  till  now.  by 
way  of  explanation  wi's  that  little  notice 
had  been  taken  of  Pius'..,  temperamental  and 
prudential  reasons  suggesting  one  course  of 
action  in  place  of  another.  But  now  we  have 
a  much  clearer  view  of  the  situation  The 
Vatican  documents  Just  published  throw  new 
light  on  this  subject  It  is  to  be  l.imented 
that  historians  have  hitherto  so  little  ex- 
ploited the  wealth  of  information  provided 
by  this  publication,  .-^mong  other  interesting 
documents  which  .ippear  in  the  second  vol- 
ume are  the  124  personal  letters  sent  out  by 
the  Pope  to  German  bishops  during  the  war. 
with  clear  reference  to  the  atroclt.es  which 
were  being  committed,  Pius's  .illusion  to  the 
new  wave  of  Jewish  deport:itions  in  his  1942 
Christmas  message  wa.s  quite  obvious:  he 
spoke  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  killed  tjr  tortured 
t.hrough  no  fault  of  their  (jwn.  but  only  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  nationality.  Tlie  Pope 
later  explained  to  the  .American  Charge 
d'Affaires.  Mr.  Harold  Tlttman,  that  he  could 
not  be  more  specific  about  the  .Nazis  without 
also  specifying  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Bolsheviks,  which  their  Western  Allies 
presumably  would  dislike,  Mr.  Tittman  lilm- 
self,  who  had  thought  the  Pope's  words  too 
vague,  recognized  that  a  more  open  con- 
demnation of  the  Nazi  atrocities  might  have 
occasioned  even  more  terrible  consequences. 
Cardinal  Sapleha,  Archbishop  of  Cracow, 
who  knew  Nazi  terror  less  than  none,  was 
horrified  at  the  reactions  which  Pius's  public 
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oondemn.utons  of  .vatlonal  Soci.ilism  rould 
iiiup  ))!oviked  in  Poland  'Tlie  ,-addest  and 
most  thought-provoking  conclusion,"  as  Pin- 
chas  E  Lapide  sums  up  tlie  situation  in  ills 
recent  book  T}ie  Last  Thrrr  Popes  and  the 
Jcirv  "is  that  whilst  tlie  t'.itholic  clergy  of 
Holland  i)rotested  in.  ire  ioudy,  expressly  and 
frequently  against  Jewish  jiersecullons  than 
the  religious  hier.irchy  of  any  other  Nazi- 
occupied  country,  more  .Tews-  some  110,000 
or  79  percent  of  the  tot;il  were  deported 
from  Holland  to  death  camps  than  anywhere 
else  in  tlie  West  " 

In  his  recent  book  Whilr  Sit  Mtlltnn  UiPd 
.Arthur  D  Mor.se  writes  ;ibout  what  he  calls 
"liie  long  chain  of  apathy"  and  "acquies- 
cence" of  the  United  .states  government  with 
regard  lo  the  holocaust  "in  which  Jews  in 
tlielr  liundreds  of  thousands  were  being 
ground  tiirough  tlie  Nazi  mills"'  He  also 
refers  ta  the  "inactUlty"  .md  "indifference" 
.1  the  British  government.  Undoubtedly 
these  gmernments  opined  that  great  pru- 
dence wits  required  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
Iirisals  .,g;iinst  the  Jews  Even  the  Intcrna- 
iion.il  Red  Cros.s  refrained  Irom  pr.atest 
.^iialnst  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  because 
they  "feared  th,ir  their  intervention  would 
result  in  the  suspension  of  their  lnmi,tnl- 
l,irlan  work,  under  the  Geneva  Convent  ion. 
,ill  over  Europe".' 

Those    who    blame    Puis    .XII    ior    v.  l.af    he 
lailed   to  do  to  .save  the    Jews  would  do  well 
t.)  consider  wh.tt  the  Pojie  ,ictu;illy  ihd  also 
through     his     personal     repre.sentatlves    and 
ot':ipr    Church    leaders    m    various    countries. 
Mr     Lapide    estimates    that    no    lower    than 
HfiO.OOO  Jews  were  saved  by  tin-  :iit<-r\  (  i.tions 
of     papal     represciit  itives  ' '     Do.iri     Herstig 
reaches  the  same  conclusion  in  his  book  l)tr 
Rrttuuq  "  Both  recognize  the  moderating  m- 
fiuence  of  the  papacy  on  l!ie  ijrevalling  anti- 
seniitlsm.  In  Frau'-r  Monsjgnor  Valerl  and  all 
the    Catholic    hierrirchy    strongly    jirotested 
against  the  1941   anti.semiiic  st  .tute  and  or- 
ganized hel;)  lor  the  jiersecuted  .lews.  In  !t  lUj 
Monsignor    Borgongini-Duca    receiveei     -iders 
to   talk    "loudly   .aid   cle.irly  "   to   tlie   Fa.scist 
.lUlhorities   in   order   lo  obtain   maximal    re- 
lax,itions    of    the    racial    l.iws.    The    dthollc 
clergy  and  faithful  (xtended  help  and  asvlum 
to  the  .Jews  all  over  the  country.  In  Slovakia 
Monsignor  Burzio  and  the  hierarctiy  strongly 
o.ppo.sed    the   so-called   Jru-isli    Code   (.,1    1941. 
In   Sirtttrrland   Monsignor  Bernardinl  was 
:i   tireless   cont;ict   lietween   the   Vatican   and 
the  International  Jewlsli  rejiresentalives.  as- 
.•■Isting    a    great    number   of    Jews    who    had 
managed    to    escape    persecution.    In    7  ic/. ci/ 
Monsignor    Roncaili    helped    at    least    20,000 
.lews  to  escape  irt.m  Nazi-  .ccupied  territorv, 
by  issuing  sale-conducts  which  enabled  them 
to  obtain  permits  irom  the  Turkisli  govtrn- 
ment  lo  move  on  to  a  more  'ectire  aliode    In 
Bulgaria    Monsignor    Mazzoh's    interventions 
on   beiialf  nf   the  Jews.   ;igainKt  King  Boris's 
consent   to    iheir   deportation    in    1942,    '.vere 
(  rown(?<i  with  .sur'cess.  In  Hungary  Monsignor 
Rotta  Intervened  .successfully  against  the  in- 
human character  of  the  anti-Jewish  legisla- 
tion.   In    Rumania,    which    besides    Germany 
Itself    was    the    only   country    where    .til    the 
steps   of    the    process    of    ueslruction    of    ihe 
Jews  were  Implemented.  Monsignor  C.ussulo's 
energetic   protest  una   action    "m    the   name 
of   the   freedom   of   souls"   secured    not   only 
discontinuance  of  the  deportations  but  aLso 
the    alleviation   of   the  terrible   sufferings   of 
thousands.    In    Spain,   m   response    lo   papal 
exhortations,    the    government,    in    ."-pUe    of 
.tlignment     with     Nazi     Germany,     extended 
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,'syluin  And  asslsiance  to  the  persecuted 
Jews  Sp,iiilt.h  dlplomat.s  abroad  were  given 
full  power  to  gnuit  Spanish  citizenship  iinxl 
pr'it«cUon  lo  the  descendants  of  the  Sepharqi 
Jews,  who  had  Deen  expelied  Irom  Spain  4(10 
years  before  Ar  the  lnter\ention  of  the 
Spanish  diplomatic  representatives.  In  Franoe 

iliine  some  »3  000  Jews  were  able  to  survlv'c 
Na/i  persecu'.ioM  ^hile  many  other  thou- 
sands    were     pulled     out    of     concentration 

amps  m  their  country  of  residence. 
Time  does  not  allow  us  to  continue  the 
Ion.;  account  of  Instances  where  papal  rep- 
resentatives in  the  name  of  Plus  XII.  ai  ted 
m  favor  of  the  Jews  In  Holland  BelRluni 
Poruigal.  Greece  Latin  America  and  if.  e\er_\ 
other  countrv  where  there  was  need  '.<>  do  so 
111  his  botik  on  Plus  XII  and  the  Third  Helch 
Saul  Frledlancler  hlitvself  relates  a  c<.inversit- 
'lon  which  took  place  m  Cairo  in  ly44  b*- 
•ween  the  Lhlel  rabbi  Dr  Herzoi?  and  the 
papal  delegate  Monslniior  Hui?hes  at  tne 
end  <->!  which  Dr  Her/o^  asked  tlie  Arct^- 
blshop  to  convey  to  the  Pope  the  thanks  of 
the  Jewish  people,  us  well  .is  the  hope  thiU 
ne  would  continue  his  effort*  in  "heir  behalf 
He  added  that  '  the  activities  '>t  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  lavor  of  persecuted  Jews  er^- 
hance  "he  beacon- llKht  of  religion  throuRrt- 
I'Ut  the  world  'May  Ood  jjulde  the  Popefs 

steps'  .  Unfortunitelv  the  Popes  inrtil- 
ence  w.us  not  sufficient  lo  affect  the  fate  6l 
the  Jews  m  Ciermaiiy  or  Poland.  '  writes  Tlii" 
Timex  Ltleran/  jJupp/cmcnf  'Yet  the  go^d 
will  demonstrated  in  this  situation  was  the 
touiidation  upon  this  a  new  era  nf  Chnv 
•lan-Jewtsh  relations  .i  now  being  built 'l'' 
All    through   the   war   Plus  sought   t.)  pri- 

iitl  upon  the  parlies  in  conflict  m  urder  jo 
•litsien  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
:nent  of  the  hostilities    He  gave  himself  and 

ill  that  he  could  of  his  own  possessions  to  re- 
.leve  the  countless  and  unspeakable  miseries 

if  the  war  .inc^  its  ifterfhath  Apart  irom  the 
moral  md  material  relief  dispensed  at  his  In- 
strucMiins  all  over  the  world,  the  V;illcan 
Information  Office,  whose  nrganizntlon  he 
Iiimself  had  devised,  sent  out  1  180.000  mes- 
sages to  prfsoners  jf  war  '.if  all  kinds  '  As 
mankind  pre^iared  instruments  u!  destruc- 
I'.vn  even  mere  frightful  than  those  of  World 
War  II  he  condemned  ^is  immoral  the  ABC 
1  atomic.  t)a^«ic>Iogicul  md  chemloili  war 
which  would  bffli^  m  its  w.ike  such  wjdelv 
spread  evil  effects ^k  were  -ompletely  beyond 
human  control  and|kvas  therefore  not  per- 
missible on  anv  account  iCf  Addresses  to 
Pontifical  Academy  of  Science.  Febraury  8. 
1948.  and  to  Military  Doctors.  October  19. 
1953  » 

rhe   last     if  his  great  Christmas   messages 
I  1957'    ended   with    in   Invocation   for  peace 

so  good,  so  pr*clous  so  productive,  so  de- 
sirable and  so  desired  that  every  effort  in 
Its  defense,  even  with  grave  sacrifice  of  legiti- 
mate individual  .imbitlons.  is  well  spent  "  "A 
river  of  peace  upon  the  world!"  —  for  the 
reallzaUon  of  this  wish,  ferventlv  cherished 
in  his  heart,  he  prayed  .ind  worked  without 
respite 

Pope  John  XXm   ii9.SS-6Ji 

John  XXIII  Continued  and  further  devel- 
oped his  predecessors  remarkable  magls- 
terium  and  apostolate  '.>f  peace  All  his 
speeches  ind  actions  echo  the  human  soul's 
anguished  cry  for  peace,  which  he  un;ler- 
stood  In  the  biblical  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
term  ■Shalom",  with  Xi\  its  impUcatloni  .if 
whiileness  and  fulfillment,  extolled  by  the 
Prophets  as  the  highest  blessing  and  consum- 
mation of  life  His  Idea  of  peace  was  per- 
meated by  the  basic  tenets  nt  love  und 
brotherbood.  truth  and  Justice  His  w^ole 
pontificate  can   be   Identified   'Alth   his   efe.tt 
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encyclical     Vacem     in     Tinw      i  April     II      X 
19631 

I  shall  ni't  expand  on  this  subject,  since 
our  hearts  are  rtlled  with  loving  memories  of 
this  great  herald  of  peace  on  earth  und  good 
will  to  all  men  But  there  Is  one  aspect  I 
shovild  like  to  stress  In  his  encyclical  on 
peace.  John  sponsored  .i  new  approach  to 
communist  countries  He  distinguished  false 
and  dangerous  phll.isophlcal  doctrines  trom 
the  movements  which  have  grown  out  of 
them  Thus  while  rejecting  the  official  atheist 
philosophv  f  communism,  he  suggested  that 
:t  was  possible  to  co-opernte  even  with  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  are  in  disagreement  on  the 
ultimate  tneiining  of  life  in  seeking  the  solu- 
tion of  intern. itlonal  disputes  which  threat- 
en the  peace  or  mankind  and  'uUidlng  up  .i 
world  society  tounded  on  justice  and  love 
To  some  he  seemed  to  be  adopting  i  policy 
which  wns  contnidictorv  to  Pius  XII's  views 
on  co-existence  .iiid  dialogue  with  the  com- 
munists it  IS  true  Miat  Plus  did  not  lull  to 
condemn  the  communists  .ind  expose  the 
perils  of  their  doctrine  and  ixiUcy  as  they 
emerged  from  certain  well  dehned  circum- 
stances of  outrageous  behaviour  Nevertheless 
the  attentive  historian  will  discover  in  his 
attitude  everv  care  to  .ivoid  unnecessary  ref- 
erence or  censure  In  retiections  such  as  these 
John  lound  substantial  grounds  for  steer- 
ing papal  policy  towards  a  new  course 

Without  deviating  in  any  way  irom  the 
necessary  doctrinal  intransigence,  he  lost  no 
time  in  responding  luvorably  to  advances 
coming  trom  the  communist  countries  ti  es- 
tablish lines  of  communication  John  yearned 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  fhrlstlan  com- 
munities in  those  lands  and  to  open  a  dia- 
logue for  the  common  good  of  the  whole 
world:  so  he  yielded  to  the  invitation  His 
policy  bev^ildered  both  churchmen  and 
^liltesmen  .ilike  but  the  world  was  reassured 
when  It  witnessed  the  immediate  success 
which  crowned  his  efforts  Delegations  from 
.ill  the  episcopates  behind  the  Iron-cvirtain. " 
hitherto  prevented  irom  leaving  their  coun- 
tries were  permitted  to  attend  the  Second 
V.itlcan  Council  Even  Communist  China  was 
reported  to  have  shown  a  good  disposition  to 
permit  the  Chinese  hierarchy  lo  take  part  in 
the  CovincU;  but  circumstances  did  not  allow 
I  more  direct  approach  and  all  hope  was 
aborted.  Khrushchev  availed  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  friendly  messages  with 
John  and  proceeded  to  give  signs  of  his  good 
will  In  January  1963  he  released  the  Ukrain- 
ian Archbishop  Sllpyj.  who  had  been  In  a 
Siberian  prison  since  1947  He  declared  him- 
self moved  by  the  peace  .ippeul  launched  by 
Pope  John  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban  crisis 
on  October  25.  1962.  which  was  resolved  with 
the  Soviet  missile  withdrawal  from  Cuba  the 
following  day  In  February  1963  it  was 
rumored  that  he  was  making  approaches 
through  '. arlous  channels  to  sound  i>ut  pos- 
5lt}lllttes  if  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Holy  See.  He  ordered  the  Soviet 
representative  in  Swit.^erland  to  vote  in  lavor 
of  the  Balkan  Peace  Prue  awarded  to  Pop>e 
John  on  .March  1.  1963  He  asked  his  son-in- 
law.  Alexet  .^dzhitbei  and  his  daughter  to 
convey  liU  goixl  wishes  to  the  Pope,  who  re- 
ceived them  in  a  private  audience  on  March 
7.  1963  He  sent  the  USSR  ambassador  m 
Rome.  Mr  Kozyrev.  to  represent  lum  at  the 
conferment  of  the  Balzan  prize  which  took 
place  in  St   Peters  Basilica  on  May  10.  1963. 

N.irman  Cousins  appropriately  observed  in 
his  edltorlfil  m  the  Saturday  Reitew  of 
Janviary  19.  1963.  following  his  visit  to  Pope 
John,  that  in  world  .iffalrs  Pope  John  did 
ncjt  believe  his  role  was  to  denounce  or  as- 
sail It  was  rather  to  utilize  the  full  moral 
power  of  the  papacy  In  relieving  tensions 
and  in  helping  to  create  .m  atmosphere  in 
which  important  and  fundamental  measures 
could  be  taken  that  could  lead  to  a  just 
peace  under  law.  He  believed  the  cause  of 
human  survival  was  too  lmp>ortant  for  bluster 
or  bombast  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis,   as   in    the   case    of   Cuba.   Pope   John 
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would  have  liked  to  speak  from  .i  |>Jsuton 
that  would  enable  the  Holy  See  to  be  .is 
effective  as  possible  in  keeping  Miat  crisis 
from  skidding  Into  a  nuclear  disaster 

.Mr  Cousins  found  Pope  John  in  lull  agree- 
ment when  he  remarked  -hat  'the  question 
of  war  and  peace  In  today's  world  is  no  liinu- 
er  mainly  a  political  or  national  issue  Nu- 
I  lear  war  is  primarily  a  spiritual  and  moral 
issue  Nuclear  war  smashes  at  the  nature  i  t 
man.  and  not  Just  at  man  himself  That  is. 
the  effects  of  nuclear  war  .ire  registered  in 
the  human  germ  pl^'sm.  deforming  the  basic 
unit  of  heredity,  chenpenlnu  and  dlsllgurlng 
life  tor  generations  to  come  Nuclear  war  is 
also  directed  against  the  vita!  balances  of 
nature  that  make  life  possible  In  this  sense 
modern  war  is  not  Just  a  war  by  nation 
against  nation  or  a  war  by  man  against  man, 
but  a  war  against  God" 

On  Ills  death-bed.  on  that  unforgettable 
Wh:t-Mondav  evening  of  1963.  Pope  John 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  as  a  victim 
on  the  .iltar  lor  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
the  world 

Popr  Paul  VI  ,1963'  i 
Pope  Paul  Vis  ideas  regarding  the  func- 
tion of  papal  diplomacy  were  well  known 
before  he  assumed  the  supreme  pontificate 
Having  worked  in  close  association  with  gre.r. 
popes  of  peace  such  as  Benedict  XV.  Plus 
XI  and  Pius  XII.  he  had  wltnes.-cd  irom  v.".xh- 
in  and  validly  contributed  to  the  efficacious- 
ness of  the  iiapal  diplomatic  system  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  peace  in  the  world 
In  his  own  dettnltion  diplomacy  Is  the  art 
of  creating  .ind  maintaining  international 
order,  that  is  to  say  peace,  not  bv  means  ol 
force  or  the  balancing  ot  m.iterial  Interests 
hut  by  way  of  open  and  responsible  settle- 
ments" On  the  basis  of  such  a  detinltlon 
diplomacy  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  strives  to  achieve 
true,  peace  in  the  world.  Furthermore 
ecclesiastical  diplomacy  offers  civil  dlpl<i- 
macy  a  model  toward  which  it  can  look  with 
.issurance  in  its  mission  to  reconcile  ind 
unify  the  world,  not  so  much  because  of  any 
technical  proficiency  that  the  Church  might 
display  i.>r  any  success  .ittending  Its  effort? 
( for  both  of  these  elements  may  be  lacking  i 
as  because  of  the  Ideal  of  universal  brother- 
hood from  which  It  takes  its  departure  and 
toward  which  it  tends  "  Paul  expressed  these 
Ideas  as  Substitute  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
famous  speech  he  made  on  papal  diplomacy 
in  1951  '  He  conhrmed  and  further  developed 
them  in  his  allocution  of  January  H.  1968  'o 
the  Members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  .ic- 
credlted  to  the  Holy  See  He  could  not  share 
the  pessimism  of  some  who  considered  dipl'  - 
macy  to  have  outlived  its  purpose  and  be- 
come a  museum  piece  If  the  normal  diplo- 
matic channels  were  abandoned  in  iryins;  to 
solve  the  terrible  problems  of  our  modern 
world  those  problems  could  become  al'.o- 
cether  insoluble,  he  rem.irked.  Now  tha'. 
modern  warfare  h.is  become  capable  ci 
destroy  ng  the  whole  human  race,  who  would 
dare  prefer  fnrce  to  the  peaceful  means  ■: 
negot  ation^  The  horns  of  the  d  lemmi  .ir" 
either  total  destruction  cr  diplom'cy  B; 
"to  d?sp;«.r  cf  d.p.omacy  would  be  to  il^spor 
of  man  l.imself,"  concluded  the  Pops,  for 
diplomacy  is  the  .irt  of  creating  among  peo- 
ples humane  and  reasonable  relations, 
inimated  by  a  high  moral  ideal,  and  aiming 
It  establishing  the  rvile  of  riglit.  jusfce  and 
peace  :n  the  international  community" 
In  his  first  encvcllcal  Erclesxam  Svam 
August  fi.  19641  P.iul  made  It  clear  that 
ne  of  his  main  alms  would  be  the  r.ue?t 
'.•>r  peace,  to  whlcli  he  Intended  not  merelv 
1-)  dtvote  a  watchful  and  understanding  i'l- 
terest.    bua    also    to    entertain    a    most    as- 
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siduous  .iiid  efficacious  concern.  "This  will 
be.  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  our  min- 
istry and  utterly  divorced  Irom  purely  ter- 
poral  interests  and  strictly  political  lurms, 
but  II  will  be  eager  lo  make  its  contribution 
in  educating  m.mkind  to  sentiments  and 
ways  of  acting  contrary  to  violent  and  deadly 
conflict,  and  in  fostering  rational  and  civil- 
ized agreements  lor  peaceful  relations  be- 
iween  iiaMon-i-"  In  .speaking  to  'he  Members 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  i January  H.  19661 
he  expanded  even  further  on  his  intentions 
to  work  ceaselessly  tor  peace  m  the  world: 
"For  our  part",  he  said,  "we  are  ready  to 
attempt  all  slejis-  even  out.^lde  the  generally 
acce|.ned  iiaslor.tl  forms — evt-rytinie  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Church  can  uselully  bring  to 
world  le:iders  the  weight  of  her  mortal  au- 
thority ior  the  in.iintenance  and  jirogress  ol 
a   just    peace   among    men    and    peoples" 

Paul  w.as  quick  to  substantiate  his  desire 
to  place  the  services  if  the  Church  at  ihe 
disposal  of  ;lu'  c. immunity  of  nations  in  its 
work  lor  pence  on  M.ircli  21.  1964  he  ap- 
noltiled  a  uermanent  ijbse-ver  of  ;he  Holy 
See  to  the  United  Nations  Organization.  This 
was  the  re:illzati  in  of  ,t  <  henshed  dream  of 
ills,  which  went  b.ick  to  ihe  days  v^-hen  he 
was  Substitute  Secrelarv  of  State.  It  lepre- 
teiited  a  great  step  lorw.Td  in  the  jiolicy 
of  the  Holy  See 

..l.ihii  Eppstem.  then  a  British  official  ol 
the  League  of  Nations,  recalls  how  In  1923 
he  had  written  to  Cardinal  Gasparri.  Secre- 
tary of  St.ite  of  His  Holiness.  .suggestiiiE  that 
-ome  rnnsidcration  be  i;lven  to  the  poi.siblliiy 
of  establishing  lormal  relations  between  the 
League  .ind  the  Holv  .see  Tl.c  Secretary  of 
State  replied:  "The  project  can  be  accepted 
only  In  the  .--ense  that  the  Holy  See  would 
lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  League  for  matters 
within  its  own  cr.mpetence:  that  Is  to  say, 
the  elucidation  of  questions  of  principle  in 
morality  and  'public  international  law:  as- 
sistance to  the  League's  relief  works,  where 
Its  aid  would  be  ol  value  to  suffering 
people  '  The  reply  echoed  Benedict  XV's 
refusal  to  recognize  the  League  of  Nations. 
which  in  Ins  pinion  hicked  the  necessary 
loundatlons  lor  ensuring  a  lastinc  peace 
Pius  XI.  in  turn,  had  avoided  permanent 
.isaoctation  with  the  League  because  of  pos- 
sible anticlerical  reactions,  originating  es- 
pecially In  the  attitude  of  the  Italian  repre- 
-sentatlves  who  opposed  jiapal  influence  In 
international  affairs  Furthermore,  much  of 
•he  League's  activity  belonged  lo  the  tem- 
poral ..rder:  r.  was  hence  considered  outside 
the  competence  of  the  Holy  See  Fascism  jier- 
fjeiuated  the  official  Italian  opposition  In 
.irt  24  of  the  Laieran  Treaty  (February  11. 
1929  1  by  exacting  trom  the  Holy  See  an  en- 
gaEeinent  to  the  effect  that:  ".  .  .  With  regard 
to  the  sovereignty  pertaining  to  it  in  the 
field  of  international  relations,  the  Holy 
.See  declares  that  it  wishes  to  remain  and 
will  remain  extraneous  to  all  temporal  dis- 
putes between  natSons.  and  to  international 
eongresses  lor  the  settlement  of  such  dis- 
putes unless  the  contending  parties  make  a 
joint  appeal  to  its  mission  of  peace:  never- 
theless. It  reserves  the  right  to  exercise  its 
moral  and  .spiritual  power  in  every  case."  '" 
The  concluding  sentence  was  added  at  the 
demand  of  the  Holy  See.  in  order  to  guar- 
antee fundamental  freedom  of  action  in 
matter-    ;)erta!ning    to    her   competence. 

Pius  XII  had  shown  deep  Interest  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  at  its  very  out- 
set In  1945.  "Undoubtedly  the  thought  of  a 
new  peace  organization  Is  inspired  by  the 
most  sincere  and  loyal  good  will,"  he  had  de- 
clared. "The  whole  of  mankind  follows  the 
progress  of  this  noble  enterprise  with  anx- 
ious interest"  ijune  2.  1945 1.  Later,  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that:   "the  United  Nations 
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become  the  full  and  laultle.ss  expression  of 
this  international  solidarity  lor  peace,  eras- 
ing Irom  its  institutlon.s  and  its  status  everv 
vestige  of  its  origin  v^hich  was  of  necessitv  a 
solidarity  of  war"  i  Christmas  message  1948  i 
But  as  time  went  by  he  became  less  con- 
fident in  the  Organiza'ion.  He  voiced  his 
anxiety  in  his  1956  Christmas  message,  when 
he  observed  among  other  things  ".Mt hough 
the  United  Nations'  condemnation  of  the 
grave  violations  of  the  rights  ol  men  and  of 
entire  '.alions  is  wortliy  lil  recognition,  one 
may  nevertheless  wish  that,  in  similar  cases. 
the  exercise  of  their  rights,  as  members  of 
this  organization,  be  denied  to  states  which 
refuse  even  the  admission  ot  iibscrvers  thus 
.showing  that  tlieir  .oiicept  ot  st.ite  snver- 
eigiilv  ih!'e;itens  Ihe  \  <  ry  loundatioiis  ol 
the  United  Nations  " 

The  situation  had  improved  under  Pojje 
John,  and  thus  the  way  was  jiaved  lor  the 
establishing  ot  an  olliclal  contact  between 
the  United  Nations  Organlz;itions  and  the 
Holy  See.  In  his  encyclical  Pacrm  hi  Trms 
John  had  expressed  the  v.lsh  that  the  United 
Nations  "should  go  irom  strength  to  strength. 
perfecting  its  conslllulion  and  its  agencies 
to  meet  tne  extent  and  the  gr.indeur  ot  its 
tasks"  John  even  sent  Cardinal  .suenens  to 
speak  lo  the  United  .Slates  Ccnimlttee  lor 
the  United  Nations  and  lo  present  an  atilo- 
tiraphed  ci  py  of  t!ie  (iicvclicil  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant   i  May   13,    19(33i 

Most  significant  was  the  cal)  that  U  Thant 
made  on  Paul  VI  only  two  weeks  alter  the 
ialter's  covonatK.ii  iJnlv  11.  10():ii 

The  Interest  ot  the  Holy  See  m  the  l.'nlied 
Nations  Organization  is  based  on  the  con- 
vergence of  their  general  alms  The  alms  of 
the  United  Nations  are  m  tact-  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security,  to  develop 
Irlendly  relations  among  nations  and  to 
promote  international  economic  and  social 
co-operation.  For  this  reason,  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  permanent  link  v,-llh  ihe  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Holy  .See  has  always  main- 
lained  indirect  relations  with  the  United 
Nations  Organization  through  representa- 
tives, appointed  on  either  ,i  jjcrmanent  or 
a  temporary  basis,  to  the  various  .specialized 
intergovernmental  organizations  athliaied 
with  it  through  ihe  Economic  and  .Social 
Council  In  New  York  and  Cieneva  and  to 
other  bodies  depending  on  the  General 
Assembly. 

Paul  spoke  words  of  high  praise  and  en- 
couragement to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  occ.ision  ol  his  visit 
I  October  4,  1965).  which  lie  conhrmed  in 
his  encyclical  on  the  development  ol  peoples 
Populorum  Progrcs^w  i  March  26,  1967  i. 

It  was  at  the  United  Nations  he  launched 
his  most  pressing  appeal  for  world  peace  with 
those  incisive  words:  ".No  more  war;  war 
never  again."  It  would  be  impossible  lo  recall 
here  all  the  peace  utterances  made  by  him 
up  lo  the  present  time  m  less  than  live  years 
of  supreme  ponliflcute.  They  were  summed  up 
In  the  moving  message  he  addressed  to  the 
world  on  December  8,  1907.  when  he  asked  for 
the  observance  of  an  annual  "Day  (.i  Peace" 
on  January  1st.  Peace,  the  message  said.  Is 
threatened  bv  the  danger  of  i  I  \  seilishness  in 
relations  among  nations:  i2i  violence  deriv- 
ing from  the  desperation  of  oppressed  popu- 
lations: i3i  recourse  to  frightful  weapons  cf 
extermination:  i4)  use  of  deterrent  and 
murderous  forces  in  place  of  negotiations 
founded  on  law.  justice  and  equity.  The  Pope 
Invoked  a  trve  peace,  vv'hlch  springs  forth 
from  the  Gospel,  starts  from  within.  Is 
founded  upon  truth,  justice,  freedom  and  love 
and  spreads  abroad  in  a  world-wide  brother- 
hood of  all  men.  originating  in  the  one.  sov- 
ereiin.  most  lovable  Fatherhood  cf  God. 

In  the  same  message  Pope  Paul  distin- 
guished peace  from  pacifism.  It  is  obvious 
that  It  is  not  his  intention  to  condemn 
pacifism  as  such,  but  particular  forms  of 
pacifism,  such  as  he  describes,  which  en- 
courage citizens  to  shrink  from  their  civic 
responsibilities    through    cowardice    or    lack 
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of  due  concern:  masks  a  base  and  slothtul 
concept  of  life:  alms  at  drugging  the  eiiemv 
one  must  overcome  and  snujlherlng  In  men's 
minds  ilie  ineanlng  (if  justice,  ol  duty  and 
sacrifice,  and  i  as  he  ha.s  said  in  a  speech  to 
the  press  on  January  ii9,  1966 1  ignores  the 
rights  and  duties  relating  to  the  I'ontllct  in 
question  ami  the  negative  c(,nsequences  an 
unjust  and  unequitable  solution  may  pro- 
duce Paul  was  well  ..ware  ol  wh.at  \'a1ican 
II  had  declared  with  regard  to  conscientious 
objectors:  "It  seems  right  that  laws  make 
humane  provisions  for  the  case  of  those 
who  tor  reasons  of  conscience  refuse  to  bear 
arms,  provided  however  they  accept  some 
other  lorm  ol  .service  to  the  h.uman 
•  ■oinmuniiv" 

Pope  Paul   has  made  the  quest  lor  world 
peace  one  ot  the  central  lliemes  of  his  pon- 
tificate   One  iiroblem  which  liius  been  v^elgh- 
Ing  const. iiitiy  on  his  mind  Is  ihat  "tyjucal, 
tragic   and   threalenmg   war   iii   \'ietnam     .it 
once  ideological,  civil  and  military"  iChrlst- 
iiiius  message   1960i.  He  had  clearly  io;eseen 
the  deadly  extent  of   the  tiestruclioii   which 
would    have   resulted    from   the  cx.acerbal  ion 
of  the  conflict    The  Vietnam  Christma.s  cease- 
lire  of  1965  was  a  con.sequence  of  I'aul's  .ip- 
peal:  but  it  was  a  limited  succe.ss    lor  It  was 
not  extended  to  the  New  Ye.ir  nor  did  it  lead 
lo  a  real  truce  and  lo  a  peace  i onlerence.  as 
lie  had  hoped    In  a  letter  lo  the  \'ietnaniese 
bishops  dated  February  15,  1966.  he  reveiled 
Ihat   he  was   making   etlorts  to   bring   about 
peace  negotiations  and  to  this  effect  had  aj)- 
proaclied    ihe    responsible    poliilcal    author- 
ities   He  was  referring  to  the  jjcrsonal  mes- 
sages he  had  sent  on  January  1.  1966    to  the 
heads  of  the  .State  of  North  .iiid  .South  Viet- 
nam.   LT..S  .S  R    and    to   the   Chairman   of   the 
Chinese   Communist    I'artv     He    renewed    Iiis 
appeal  for  a   truce,  .suggesting  that   the  i  on- 
tlict  could   be  settled   bv   neutral   arbitration 
under  United  N.itlons  sponsorship.  In  Octo- 
ber  1966  he  sent  Mon.siunor  I'ignedoli.   then 
.Xpostolic  Delegate  in  Canada,  lo  [ireside  over 
a   sjjecial   meeting  of  the   Vietnamese   Cath- 
olic   hierarchy    m    Siueon     I'hrough    him    he 
offered    them    liis    "imlimiled    eollaboration 
for   peace"    and    urged    them    to   jiress   upon 
the  need   for  all  to  work  in  harmonv  if  the 
war  was  to  be  ended  and   the  so  much  de- 
sired   iiohllcal    and    social    relorms    were    to 
be  carried  out    He  kept  entreating  member- 
governments    of    the    neutral     International 
Control   Commission,  set   up  by  the  Geriev;i 
agreement  m   1954,  to  do  their  best  to  bring 
the   iiartles   m   conflict  to  a    negotiated   set- 
tlement of  Their  differences   He  is  In  frequent 
consultation     with     President     Johnson    ai.d 
other   statesmen    on    the    Vietnam    problem. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  his  action  in  mter- 
nalionfil    affairs    h.as   encountered    ::o    public 
hostilily.  but  is  accepted  rather  as  altogether 
normal   in   all   parts  of  the   world.  Together 
With  Vietnam  Is  the  Pope's  worry  and  action 
10  bring  peace  to  Nigeria,  devastated  bv  civil 
war.    His    emissaries    were    the    only    '.isltors 
Irom  abroad  who  are  known  to  have  \islTed 
Biafra  as  well  as  Lagos    To  those  who  begin 
to  grow  vvearv  of  his  repeated  peace  appeals 
lie   replies   that    the   Pope   must  continue   to 
call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  great 
distress   caused   bv  the  war:    no  one  should 
accuse  him  of  not  having  spoken  clearlv  and 
loudly  enough    -As  the  London   Timrv  Rome 
correspondent.  Peter  Nichols,  remarks  m  his 
recent  liook  Tlie  Pohtir^  of  the  Vatican-  "He 
wishes  lo  show  the  Holy  .See  fully  function- 
ing in  a  crisis  so  that  no  one  can  say  that 
more  should,  and  could,  be  done"    ■ 

It  '.vould  be  a  grave  omission  to  overlook 
"he  .success  achieved  by  Pope  Paul  in  the  in- 
'erests  of  world  peace  with  regard  to  relations 
with  the  communist  nations,  as  is  evidenced 
by  1 1  I  the  exchance  'f  eood  will  messages 
with  their  leaders:  i2i  the  gradual  easing  of 
the  Situation  in  Czechoslovakia  lolhAvint: 
contacts  with  the  Vatican  since   1963  which 
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brought  to  the  ri»lea.ie  from  arrest  of  Mon- 
Jl^nrr  Beran.  Ar^hhishf>p  of  Prague  and 
other  bishops  and  priests  on  0<~tober  3.  1963. 
'3i  the  partial  Hgreenient  with  Hungary  In 
September  1964;  i4i  his  meeting  with  the 
V  S  S  R  f'  rel'^n  minister  Andrei  Oromyko,  at 
the  United  Nations  on  October  4  1965  and 
Liter  at  the  Vatican  on  April  28  1966  i5i  the 
signing  (if  (he  protx-Dl  between  the  Hrly 
See  fin  I  tNe  Federal  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  on  June  25.  1966  and  the  subse- 
qvienf  visit  of  the  Yugoslav  prime  minister 
NIka  Spiljak  to  the  Vatican  on  J<jnuary  10. 
1968  1  6  1  Monflgnor  CasaroU's  visit  to  Poland 
un  February  25.  1967  to  study  'rfalltles  of 
the  Ci'h  >lir-  Cnurch  there  and  the  cixitext 
In  which  the  Polish  Church  is  living".  i7i 
the  vl-ifa  to  the  Vatli-an  of  the  chairman  ot 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Nikolai  Podgorny.  on  January 
30  1967.  and  the  Rumanl  in  premier  Ion 
Oher.r^he  Maurer  and  his  foreign  minister 
Cornell u   .\Janescu  on  January  24.   1968 

n      THE     SEl  :.NQ     W.\T     To     PEACE     LtES     IN     THE 
.*RLA     or     DEVELOPMENT 

The  problem  of  development  is  to  be  seen  as 
but!-,  ail  Individual  and  .»  communal  l.-iue  As 
an  Individual  Issue  Its  solution  lies  In  the 
raising  of  the  moral  and  miiterul  stand- 
ards oX  every  man.  by  helping  him  to  improve 
Ills  cunUltiiin  on  all  levels  As  .-i  comniunat 
Usue  It  1'  related  no:  simply  to  a  national 
but    ilso  to  an  internatl  mal  context 

Belore  the  First  World  War  countries 
Known  as  colonies  *«re  considered  mainly 
as  objecu  uf  exploi/ation  Little  e'Tort  was 
exerted  to  elevate  rh^ir  stand  ird  <  f  life  while 
the  pr  jpect  of  .in  independent  status  was  a 
lon^  wiy  Dtr  Two  world  wars  liive  brought 
peop>j  closer  to  one  another  Countries 
which  were  not  vet  Independent  made  a  no- 
table cor.tribution  m  manpower  and  natural 
resour^-es  to  the  truin.ph  uf  justice  .jnj  free- 
dom .All  rhls  tilled  for  grititude.  vlilch 
was  based  >jn  a  deeper  knuwledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  cultural  values  and  po- 
tentialities of   those  ancient    peoples 

Since  '.he  end  of  World  War  II  tiie  Indus- 
trial    countries     have     become     lnoreaain<ly 
richer    '.o  the  pulnt  that  one-quarter  ^f  the 
world's  pop.ilatlon  now  own    mere  than  three 
quarters  of    the  worlds  wealth    This  means 
t:iat  three- quarters  of  mankliid  must  live  In 
appalling  ci>ndltlons  uf  hunger,  poverty    dls- 
eixse  and  igia  ranee  on  less  than  one-quarter 
of    the    worUs    wealth     The   differences   en- 
tailed by  such  an  Imbalance  -ire  ocverely  di- 
visive   io   much  so   that   the  poor  countries 
are  kep*.  at  a  »afe  distance,  and  confined  to 
a  group  which  is  well  distinguished  from  the 
world    of    the    privileged    bv    the   epithet    of 
Third  ■  World 
Now    that   nia:iklnd   is   more   conscious   of 
tJelongm,'  to  One  World  based  on  the  same 
human  dignlij    oi   all  men.   the  striking  in- 
equality which  obtains  m  the  distribution  of 
wealth    and    of   political    power    becomes    an 
even   greater  obstacle  to  peace    The  Church 
IS  more  than  e\er  aware  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs and  L'l  her  duty  to  assist  In  remed>ing 
It    It  has  taken  her  some  time  to  reach  this 
awareness,  but  .she  has  placed  herself  at  last 
la  the  forefront  of  ihi  war  on  moral  and  ma- 
terial  w.int    Her  consciousness   was  sparked 
by   lier  deeper   reflection   on    the   dignity    of 
the   human    being,    the   respect  of   his    Ood- 
glven  rights  and  his  position  in  the  areas  of 
labor  and  government   It  then  r.jse  to  the  na- 
tional level,  where  she  waj.  striken  by  the  al- 
most   sudden    discovery    of    the    absence    of 
social  Justice    Finally.   In  more  recent  years, 
her   attention  stretchetl   out   with   balanced 
perspective  to  the  International  arena   Since 
then  she  ha.s  undertaken  her  great  campaign 
directed  at   awakening  the  awareness  of  all 
men.  as  individuals  and  as  national  groups, 
to   the  problems  of  assistance  aJid  develop- 
ment uf  the  world  In  need  and  at  stimulat- 
ing them  to  responsible  action  In  order  to  re- 
move the  economic   and  social   Inequities  of 
that  portion  of  the  human  family. 
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Pop,-   Leo  X Ill-Pope   Piu<   XI 
When   Lei>  XIII  w.-is  elected   pope  l:i   1878 
he  found  mankind  faced  *lth  a  social  situa- 
tion which  was  without  parallel   In   history. 
Relying  solely  upon  the  unchangeable  prin- 
ciples drawn   from  right  re.ison   and  divine 
revelation,    the   Pope    wrote    12    gr»at    social 
encyclicals    which  form  the  so-called    'Leon- 
ine corpus"    In  them  he  authoritatively  pro- 
claimed the  rlghu  and  mutu.il  duties  of  the 
rich  ,ind   the  p<mr    if  capital  and  labor    He 
described   the  part  that  was  to  be  taken  by 
the  Church,  stale  and  all  parties  to  improve 
the   situation   concerned    The   most    famcus 
of   these    l.s   the   encyclical    Rerum   Morarum 
I  May  15.  1891  i  on  the  conditions  of  workers. 
which  was  the  answer  of  the  Church  at  that 
time  to  Marx's  Ouv  Kapita!  and  to  commu- 
nism and  socialism    .Since  then  the  solution 
of    the    social    question    became    one    of    the 
mam     interests    and    alms    .  f     the    p.ipacy 
Pii.s    XI    restated    Rirum    Sorarum    m    the 
shape    o:    another    encyclical    Qua'lr   ge-^tmo 
Anno  on   the   formers   fortieth   anniversary 
I  May  15.  1931  i     Furthermore    the  Pope  stig- 
matized exaggerated  nationalism    is  irrecon- 
cilable *ith  the  precepts  of  right  and  Chris- 
tian ethics   and  .stre.-^sed  the  need  f..r  an  In- 
digenous clergy  in  tbe  mission  field 
Pop<'  yju.v    ,V// 
Plus  XII  marked  the  flitieth  anniversary 
of  RK-riim  .Vol  (I'll  rri  bv  u  radio  message  to  the 
World  I  June  l.  1941 1  in  which  he  deait  with 
problems    relating    t.i    the    use    of    material 
goods,  to  labor  and  to  the  fimily.  and  in- 
vited al!  to  co-operate  In  the  future  crMistruc- 
tion  of  the  new  Christian  social  order    On 
many   vther  cocaMons   he  stressed    the  dig- 
nity and  claims   J  the  worker  especially  the 
workers   right    :o   pnrt.ike   m    the   orguni:;::- 
tion   ;f  the  econcmy  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  employers    He  Instuuvd  the  :p:ist 
of  .-it    Joseph  the  Workman   il955i    in  order 
to  enhance  the  status  of  laborers.  A  partic- 
ular mark  of  his  teaching  was  the  care  for 
1  proper  balance  to  be  i-stabllshed   between 
freedom  and  social  security    the  two  essen- 
•lil  components  of  social  Ju.stlpe    In  his  en- 
cyclical on  the  missions  Evanqrlu  P'accones 
iJune  2.  1951 1   he  urged  the  Church  in  the 
missions  to  adapt  herself  to  local  ruUtires. 
which   colonial    policies  had   frequently  dis- 
dained but   which  contained  values  worth-.- 
ot  enhancement    He  encouraged  the  growth 
of    an    indigenous    clergy,    promoted    local 
priests   to  post3  of   high   pastoral   responsi- 
bility,   and    ursred    missionaries    to    pioneer 
-A-ork  In  the  social  Held  to  improve  the  living 
co.-idltlons  of  their  oeoples 

P<,pe  John  XX III 
John  XXIII  marked  a  real  thrust  forward 
:n  the  teaching  of  the  Church  In  his  en- 
cyclical Mater  rt  Mayivfi-a  (May  13.  19611.  by 
tackling  the  whole  social  question  in  the 
present  day  context  His  point  of  depufure 
.ire  not  ihetiloglcal  pre-supposltlons  but 
arijumenta  of  pure  reason  and  scientific  ex- 
perience which  reach  the  same  conclusions 
as  the  parallel  affirmations  of  revelation  The 
encyclical  w.is  written  to  celebrate  the 
seventieth  innlversary  of  Rcriim  .\ovarum 
Of  this  It  Is.  m  effect,  a  start  ling  extension 
m  Its  conception  of  human  rights  and  of 
what  is  required  for  the  full  development  of 
the  human  personality 

It  is  John's  merit  to  have  expanded  the 
papal  vision  of  development  from  the  In- 
dividual, the  family  and  the  national  scene 
to  the  mternatlon.ii  scene.  This  is  another  of 
his  great  contributions  to  world  peace  His 
predecessors  had  dealt  with  pulitital  affairs 
on  an  international  level  but  their  specific 
concern  fcr  human  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment was  restricted  to  the  national 
scene.  John  realized  the  Importance  of  en- 
larging the  process  of  social  organization  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  state  for  the  benefit 
of  the  -whole  world,  and  especially  of  the 
developing  nations,  for  which   a  fully  com- 
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petent  and  equipped  w-rld  authorltv  was 
to  be  encour.iged  The  p  -verty  wretchedness 
and  hun'.?er  In  which  millions  upon  millions 
of  human  beings  have  to  exist"  were  the  icn- 
crrn  of  the  Church  no  less  than  of  -.Uh 
United  Nations,  whose  aim  It  is  to  promote 
internatlonul  and  social  co-operation  The 
Church  iherefore  should  give  that  organl/a- 
tlon  her  support  so  that  It  may  becnine  , 
real  'center  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of 
nations  in  the  attainment  of  these  common 
ends  ' 

John    thtis   solemnly   pledged    the   Churrh 
to    "cnllaborat^   on   a   world-wide   scale   In    , 
selfless,   many-sided   direct    plan   In  order   • 
make  available   to   the  developing  countrlc- 
enough     capital     and     sufficient     competent 
technical    manpower    to   .set    in    motion    aim 
carrv    thr:"'U(th    a    simultaneous    proeram    i.; 
economic  development   and  social   progress  ' 
In  his  addro.-=s  to  the  86  diplomatic  mlsslon.s 
whic-h    h.id    come   to    the    Vatican    from    -lu- 
whole  world    on  the  occasion  of  his  elghtle-: 
birthday     October  12.  1962i    he  spoke  oi  -ii,- 
moral    force    of    Chrlsthinitv.    which    Is      ., 
mes.sage  of  integral  truth,  justice  and  charitv 
On  these  u  undatlons  the  Pope  must  devnt,. 
hlmselC  'o  work  in  order  to  establish  a  true 
pea-e    destined   to   ruse   the   peoples   in   'Ji,. 
re.spert   cf  their  rights,   promote  agreemem- 
between  statef    put  an  end  to  sirltr  betwe.ti 
men   6t  different  origins   and   facilitate   tiit- 
provision   of   urgently   needed   aid   for   grad- 
ually developing  nations  and  for  their  trit- 
welfare    with    the   exclusion    of    anv   aim   ■•: 
domination  ■   In  Muter  ,-t  Magistra  he  stateo 
The  nations  which  enjov  an  abundance     • 
I'oods  shoulC   not    li-ni.re  the   i^r.ue   intern  li 
iUfflculties  o;  others,  whore  hunger  .md  w.iui 
arind  men  down   and  deny  them  the  enjov- 
irent  of  even  elementary  human  rights  "  l...r 
no  possibilif.  of  a  Listing  peace  exlsLs  while 
glaring    international    economic    and    soria: 
inequalities  persist  "  John  stres.sed  the  idia 
of    the    interdependence    of    nations,    which 
are    ne.'esKarlly    complementary    and   serv.- 
their  own  interests  only  to  the  extent  th..i 
Ihev   serve   .it    the   same    time    the   intere«ls 
of  all  'he  o'her.'i". 

Pope  Johns  enlightened  championship  ■  ' 
the  righis  or  developing  countries,  str 'ukU 
restated  in  Pncem  m  Terrjs.  won  the  atieti- 
tion  of  he  world  U  Thant  sent  him  a  .sped.;! 
mersage  of  appreciation  tor  his  endorsenu-n; 
ol  the  wor.t  o!  the  United  Nations  and  liis 
inspiring  vision  of  its  luture  role.  John .- 
teachlnj^s  had  a  profound  uuluence  on  the 
clrawing  up  a  Vntlcan  II's  pastoral  constltu- 
i.on  on  the  Church  In  the  Modern  World. 
which  bcrr:.WE  many  of  its  themes  from 
his  encyclical,  especially  with  regards  to  the 
brjtherhooci  and  interdependence  of  .ill  men 
so<-iallzatlon  and  the  principle  of  subsidi- 
arity 

Pope  Paul  VI 
Paul  VI  reached  the  pupal  office  steeped  in 
the  social  doctrine  of  the  Church  He  himself 
had  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  that 
doctrine  over  his  long  years  of  ser-.ice  in  a 
highly  responsible  position  In  the  Holv  See 
and  as  archbishop  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant dioceses  of  It.aly  His  great  advantat;e 
over  his  predecessors  was  to  have  undertaken 
two  long  journeys,  one  to  Latin  .-Vmerlca  in 
1960  and  one  to  Africa  In  1H62  He  thus  .■;une 
into  direct  contact  with  the  .icute  problems 
pressing  on  those  continents  full  of  life  .uid 
hope  Later,  as  pope,  further  journevs  :n 
1964  to  both  the  Holy  Land  and  to  India  en- 
abled him  to  see  and  virtuallv  touch  the 
very  serious  difficulties  besetting  the  peoples 
of  long  standing  civilizations  who  are  at  grips 
with  the  problem  of  development"  He 
pieaoed  the  cause  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries before  the  General  .Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1965  In  his  desire  to  carrv 
■ut  the  wishes  of  the  Vatican  Council  and 
^r-e  specific  expression  to  the  great  cau.^e  of 
those  nations,  he  .set  -.^p  a  "Pontifical  Com- 
mission for  Justice  and  Peace"  charged  with 
bringing  to  the  whole  world  of  God's  Peo- 
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pie  the  full  knowledge  of  the  pat-t  expected 
of  them  at  the  present  time,  so  as  to  further 
the  progress  of  poorer  peoples,  to  encourage 
social  icstice  .itnong  n.itlons.  to  orter  to  less 
developed  nations  the  means  whereby  they 
can  further  their  own  progress".  It  was 
agftinst  such  a  background  that  at  Easter 
1967  he  addressed  to  ill  men  of  good  will  a 
moving  appeal  for  "concrete  action  towards 
mans  complete  development  and  the  devel- 
.ipment  ol  ,ill  mankind" 

A  new  chapter  w;is  -hus  added  to  the  body 
of  the  Church's  doctrine  on  social  matters. 
Pupuhirum  Progressio  iM.irch  28.  1967 1  obvl- 
ouslv  restates  "famlllHr  papal  teachings  on 
economic  problems:  but  the  imprint  of  Paul's 
per'r.nal  genius  .ippears  not  so  much  In  the 
-tronger  emphases  lie  places  on  them,  as  In 
the  novelty  of  his  penetrating  .malysls  of 
mankind's  economic  situation  today,  of  the 
need  for  personal  and  communal  develop- 
ment The  encvcllcal  contains  a  general  co- 
ordination of  doctrine  and  policy  relating  to 
the  role  of  Church,  state  and  individual  in 
promotinc  human  and  social  development, 
and  of  ettic.icious  means  to  reach  that  end  in 
a  spirit  oi  •.nternational  solidarity  and  broth- 
er! v  love 

For  Paul  It  is  not  just  .i  matter  of  eliminat- 
ing hunter  nor  if  red;iciii.<  p.iverty.  but  i 
question'  of  building  ■<  world  -vhere  evr-rv 
man  r.in  live  a  fully  human  life,  i.o  imiter 
what  his  race,  religion  or  nationiilitv  rlie 
peace  of  the  world,  he  sivs.  is  threatened  and 
ihf  new  name  tor  peace  is  dcveh  pmenl  Peace 
canniit  be  limited  to  a  mere  absence  nf  w,  r. 
-t  s  n..t  merely  the  result  of  a  precarious 
iiai.nce  of  fj-ces.  but  it  Is  something  that  is 
ouilt  up  day  after  <li.v.  in  the  pursuit  1  m 
•rdcr  iiitentied  bv  Go:l  which  iinpllp.^  a  m  ro 
perfect  lorm  of  ju!:tlce  .imong  men  The 
present  situation  must  be  faced  with  cour.ige 
and  tie  injustices  linked  with  it  must  be 
fouuht  ag.nnst  .uul  ovrrc:>me  Development 
demands  bold  tnnsiormations.  innovations 
which  go  deep.  The  superfluous  wealth  of 
rich  ctiuntries  should  be  jjlaced  it  the  .seiv- 
ce  of  ,)oor  nations  A  world  fund  should  be 
est.ibllshed.  financed  from  pnrt  of  the  money 
now  spent  on  a-ms.  tn  relieve  the  m  ist 
destitute.  The  inibllc  ..uthorltics  cin  'htck 
the  demographic  increase  by  diffusing  ..ppro- 
iirtate  informal  on  and  adopting  suitable 
me.itures  which  du  itot  :i;o  .-.c.v.nst  the  moral 
law  or  the  rightful  freedom  of  mi.rrled 
couples.  Catholics  are  encouraged  to  collab- 
orate With  other  Christians  believers  and  .ill 
men  of  koo<1  will  'o  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  dcveiop.ng  -.vurlt! 

The  encvcllcal  was  received  with  a  mixed 
welcome,  "rnoso  wiio  read  it  through  without 
prejudice,  admired  it  .i?  a  bal  .need  and  ap- 
proDrl:.t?lv  timed  re|)ort  and  endorsed  its 
suggestions  >Nric  York  Times  and  The 
Times\.  Others  read  Into  it  "the  strident 
,n  earlv  twentieth-century  Marxist 
■  I  Timet  or  "the  p-ejudices  of  various 
of  thoueht"  111  its  strictures  on 
capitalism"  •  II  Globo) .  a  "warmed- 
over  Marxism"  i  Wall  Street  JourTial) .  or  even 
found  in  it  "nothing  really  new  except  the 
tine"  <L'.iuiorr\  But  the  developing  coun- 
tries hailed  it  as  the  Mnttna  Carta  of  the 
poor 

In  writing  his  encyclical  Paul  VI  was  de- 
tached, free,  sharply  critical  and  above  all 
constructive.  "For  nations."  he  said,  "as  for 
lndi\  iduals.  ttreed  is  the  most  evident  form  of 
moral  under-devpiopmeiu."  He  challenged  itll 
and  sundry  to  unite  and  to  work  for  the 
shaping  of  a  happier  w.orld,  based  on  brotherly 
relations. 

"Underdevelopment  today  represents  an 
)bstacle  to  the  formation  of  solidarity  be- 
••A-een  nations  on  a  Christian  or  a  truly 
luiman  level"  rightly  observes  Francois 
Lepargneur  OP,  "It  is  a  sign  of  our  failure 
to  achieve  this  goal.  We  need  only  point  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  developed  nations 
nave  refused  to  contribute  one  f)er  cent  of 
their  national  revenue  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  and  that  the  gap  between  rich  and 
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poor  ilhtlons  IS  ;-teadlIv  widening","  No 
wonder  the  Holy  Father  employs  such  strong 
■md  unequivocal  language  In  his  encyclical! 
The  Church  has  Ijeen  doing  her  best  to 
provide  nepdv  countries  with  direct  .md  Im- 
mediate .isslslaiice  in  the  wav  of  tr.dned 
manpower  .md  Iiiianclal  .ild.  Tliese  coumrles 
are  not  Insensitive  to  her  care.  .Some  30  cii- 
vovs  from  .\fro-.Asian  nations  alone  are  .ic- 
credited  to  the  Holy  Seo,  In  their  struggle 
.igalnst  underdevelopment  everywhere  .md 
ilways.  and  especially  In  time  ol  crisis  they 
look  t.)  liu-  Holy  See  as  an  ally,  who  is  wllllnK 
to  i)rotect  ,uid  to  h"Ip  promote  their  national 
interests.  The  Holy  .See'.s  prompt  and  lirm 
.itlilude  h;us  also  mlluenced  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  which  in  the  meeting  oi 
their  Fourth  Assembly  at  Upjjsala  In  Sweden 
next  July  is  expected  to  dedicate  .i  wliolf 
section  to  the  study  of  the  world  economic 
and  social  development,  very  much  on  tlie 
lines   of   Papuioium    P'ogrrssw 

ill    THE  THIRD  W.^V    TO  II..\CK  l.n..s  IN  Till: 
MXl\  OF  ECI'MUNI.'iM 

It  is  often  repeated  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  consplfuous  In  the  past 
for  her  absence  irom  the  ecumenlc.U  scene. 
It  may  be  iiard  to  disprove  such  .i  .statement. 
U  we  "merely  consider  lier  reller.ited  refusal 
to  take  part  in  the  various  multi-Church 
ecumenic.l  .schemes.  It  would  be  unlair  how- 
ever to  maintain  that  the  Catholic  Church 
shov.'Pd  no  interest  in  this  problem,  even 
though  It  nad  been  in  liie  forelrnnt  ot 
internatUinal  Chri.m.iu  .utivltics  for  o\cr 
lilty  year.-^,  before  Vatican  II  brought  the  lull 
CitlioUc  -Aelght  to  bear  on  ecumenism. 

Tlie  problem  of  Chrlsllau  unity  has  in 
fact  been  the  object  of  much  C.aholic  ec- 
cleslolo^lcal  study  iiom  V  .ilcan  I  to  our 
tunes.  Justice  c.  n  !)e  done  to  the  Catholic 
Church  only  if  her  former  attitude  .s  con- 
sidered m  relation  to  t;ie  atllludes  of  other 
Christians  in  the  past,  N'o.o-C.ithollcs  ap- 
proach the  problem  ■<!  unity  today  in  a  man- 
ner -which  IS  substantiaily  dilTerent  irom 
that  ot  a  time,  when  typical  Protestant  lib- 
eralism and  pragmatism  permeated  .uid  in- 
spired much  oi  the  •hmkuig  behind  the 
ecumenical  moiemeiu,  .^s  a  result,  the  C.iih- 
olic  Church  had  become  all  the  more  cau- 
tious and  entrenched  m  her  view  with  re- 
gard to  the  movcnien-.  She  could  not  over- 
look fundamental  ciuesilons  concerning 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  very  structure 
of  the  Church  lor  the  sake  of  .i  union  which 
\v.\s  more  in  the  nattire  .->l  .sviurdism  and 
confusion.  She  did  however  .ippreclate  the 
evangelical  aims  -.vhu  ;i  .ii.-pircd  the  move- 
ment and  showed  lier  .ipprcclation  in  co- 
operating with  Protestants  in  various  social 
.ictivitles  of  a  charitable,  moral  or  political 
character,  such  as  ""nie  Sword  of  the  Splnt" 
in  England  during  World  W..r  11.  the  ■Chris- 
tian Community""  group  in  India  In  1940. 
Trade  Unionism  and  other  associations.  In 
his  encyclicals  Cantatc  C/nisfi  i-May  3.  1932) 
and  Dinni  Rcdcmptons  (March  19.  1937 1 
Pius  XI  formallv  called  for  such  f.o-operatton 
in  the  face  of  spreading  social  evils  and 
dangers. 

This  co-operatitm  pa-.ed  the  -.v.n"  toward  a 
closer  relationship  -.vluch  gradually  brou£;hi 
the  Church  into  the  orbit  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement.  This  movement,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  gone  through  a  healthy  process, 
thanks  to  which  it  had  become  more  .ic- 
ceptable  from  a  Catholic  viewpoint,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  its  renewed  concept  of 
the  "nature  of  the  Church  and  the  mc-aning 
of  the  sacramental  life.  Here  we  pause  to 
pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Orthodox 
members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
who  by  their  active  participation  have  shown 
themselves  to  be   vigilant  guardians  of  the 
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iradltlon.il  dcx-trlne,  Mcuuvhile  Vatican  II 
has  brouitht  the  Catholic  Church  to  recog- 
nize .11  other  Cluirches  the  jiresence  tn  .ary- 
ing  :nea,sures  of  most  slgnlticant  endowments 
which  come  from  Christ  and  lead  back  to 
him  Tnev  derive  their  erticu  y  irom  the 
\erv  lulness  of  grace  .uid  truth  i--nrusted 
l)y  Christ  to  the  Catholic  Church  Hence 
t-iey  constitute  :he  basis  <il  a  communion 
'.vhlch  slgninc  iiitly.  though  still  imperfectly, 
binds  other  Churches  to  her  in  Christ  The 
C.ithollc  Church  has  .il.so  .icciulred  .i  deeper 
realization  ol  her  own  re.""i)onslblllty  to  be 
.1  more  jierfect  embodiment  ol  the  dlvlne- 
nuinan  s(Kiety  founded  by  Christ,  and  ol  ihe 
need  to  purily  •>viden  .md  develop  herself  m 
such  a  way  .is  to  be  .iblc  to  embrace  in 
uiiitv,  thoutth  not  in  unllormily,  .ill  those 
Clirlstian  Churches  and  Communities, 
which  long  lor  the  restoration  of  unity  .ic- 
cordlng  to  the  will  of  Christ. 

At    this    -p.. lilt    one    may    ask    wh.it    is    the 
relev"aiK-e  of   ecninenlsm   to   the   iiiiestlon   of 
world  peace,  Tiie  simple  answer  is  that  it  is 
', cry  great-  "Ei  umenisin",  says  Pope  Paul,  "is 
.1  go.xl  work  lor  peace  and  unity"    T'le  .Angli- 
can-Catholic c>>minon  declaralloH  .i  March  24, 
19(i(>i  i-xprpsses  the  iio])e  'hut    "with  progress 
toward  unitv   may   there  be  a  strengthening 
of    peace   In   the   world"    Harmony   and    col- 
laboration   of    all    men    in    a    spirit    ol    true 
brotherhood  are  in  fact  the  prerpqulsltes  of 
world    pe.ice.    .Such    jiPace    lannot    be    iiilly 
secured  unless  it  exletids  to  the  religious.  ,i.s 
v.ell  as  to  the  iioUtlcal,  ponomlc    .s<iclnl  and 
mtellertiial   neld.'.    One  need   not  exjiaiid  on 
the  horrors  •.vhtch  have  come     and  alas!  still 
conif     to    m.iiililnd    because    men    navo    not 
learned    to   live   at   pea  e   v.iUi    one   another 
even  with  reg.^.rd  to  their  religious  differences, 
rue   Ideal   of   Christianity,   of   course.   Is   the 
"peace  of  Christ  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ" 
established  in  the  whole  world    But  the  ad- 
vent of  this  kingdom  is  gradual  and  it  i  aii- 
not  be  accelerated  by  human  we.ipons.  It  is 
necessary  to  Imd  a  ba.sls  on  '.'/hhh  peacelullv 
to    live    and    coll..borale    with    that    jiart   of 
mankind   which   either   reject   Christ   or   the 
very   concept   of   tiod   .is   well   a.s   with   those 
Christians   who   dilfer   fiom   us   In   their  ac- 
cept ince  .iiid  interpretation  oi    the  doctrine 
ol   Christ    "fhe  aim  or  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. However,  is  to  go  far  beyond  that  go.<l 
of  peaceful  coexistence,  -.vhen  Christians  arc 
concerned.  It  strnes  to  recompo.se  the  organic 
unity  of  .ill   tlie  true  follov.crs  of  Clin.st,  ,-1 
that  God's  .sane til ving  will  may  be  fuUilkd 
and  there  may  be  a  truer  witness  to  Chrls.t. 
their   SaMour,   who    is   the     "Lord   of  peace" 
(2   Thes    3:16l  . 

History  is  .steeped  ■with  the  atrocities  of 
-.cars  of  religion,  originating  in  the  tensions 
wliich  i'.rise  from  the  absence  ol  approjiriate 
communlfation.  brotherly  lo\e.  uiuierstand- 
ing  and  mutu.l  tolerance  between  Christians, 
Had  it  been  possible  to  jjroiiuce  documents 
such  as  the  Constitution  on  the  Churrh,  the 
Decree  on  Ecumenism,  the  Declar.atlons  on 
Religious  Freedom  .uid  On  Relation.s  with 
Non-Chrlstkii.s  at  the  very  "oeciiinlng  of  the 
rebellion  against  the  Catholic  Church's  lead- 
ership, foe  situation  today  mav  be  quite 
different  in  every  field  of  individual,  social 
.iiid   jiolitkal  relationships, 

Ectimenlsm  in.'plres  men  to  work  togethtr 
lor  -he  common  good  of  all  mankind .  The 
bond  -which  unites  Christians  is  expressed 
more  vnldly  m  the  common  service  rif  tlie 
world.  In  recognition  of  this,  dtholics  h.^ve 
been  urged  by  recent  Pontiffs  and  Vatican  II 
to  (  ollaborate  more  and  more  'A'lth  others  In 
the  diverse  fields  of  human  .ictivity.  .it  home 
and  abroad  and  especially  "in  regions  v.here 
a  ?ocial  and  technical  evolution  is  taking 
plate"'  such  .is  the  developing  areas  .Such 
co-operation  among  Christians  is  cncour.-iged 
bv  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism.  In  that  It  con- 
tributes to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  human  person,  the  advancement  of 
humane  .soc'al  conditions,  and  the  promotion 
of  peace  throughout  the  -world  'cf.  art.  12 
and  14). 


Popp,  Piui  IX  Leo  Xtll  Pjus  X  Bfnedirt  XV. 
Ptu.s  XI 

Plus  IX  opened  the  series  of  Important 
;japal  texts  on  ttie  question  of  unity  which 
he  ■roncelved  exclusively  in  terms  of  return 
to  the  Crtthiillc  Church  This  explained  why 
the  Orthodox  Churches  eve'iiu.illy  turned 
down  his  invitAtion  to  the  Plrsl  Vatican 
Coun-U     Leo    XIII   insisted   on    the   need   ot 

icqulrlng  a  better  knowledge  oj  our  sepiiraled 
brethren  and  did  his  best  to  promote  unity 
with  the  Orthodox  and  the  AnglK-.ins  He  set 
up  the  Pf)ntl!ical  Commission  !cr  the 
Reconciliation  of  the  Dissident  Churches' 
'  18951  and  dedicated  over  tiilrty  document« 
to  the  problem  ot  unity  Oreat  events  fol- 
lowed under  the  ponti:lcates  of  Benedi  t  XV 
and  Plus  X  the  conversion  "t  Ft  Wats<>n. 
rounder  of  the  Society  of  the  Afonement. 
whose  work  was  extended  and  enriched  by 
Abb«'  Couturier  and  the  invit.aflon.  which 
w.us  de.llned.  to  the  meeting  of  tne  World 
Missionary  Conferences  il  Edinburgh  In  1910 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  Palth  and  Order  Com- 
.nlti.ee  Plus  XI  recoi^nlzoU  the  need  '!  a 
.■nutual  discarding  of  preludlces  He  dlreited 
lis  attention  mainly  to  the  Orthodox 
Churches  and  In  1538  rendered  autonomous 
the  Sacred  Congregation  tor  the  Oriental 
Churi-hes   whose  origins  go  bn<k  U>  Plus  IX 

I86J1  Plus  XI  IS  less  known  !or  t!ir  keen 
interest  he  showed  m  whit  wis  ntvled  un- 
)fflclallv  as  the  Anglican  Uniat  Movement' 
which  had  come  up  !orma;iv  at  MuUnes  fur 
•he  first  time  and  was  promoted  inter  bv 
Dr  Gordon  George  whom  he  received  in 
priv  ite  audience  m  l'^Z6  In  reading  the  re- 
ports of  their  meeting,  one  is  amuvied  at  the 
leep  insights  their  ."onversatlon  contained 
.nto  the  developments  if  our  present  rela- 
•lonshlp   with    the  Anglicans. = 

Pope  Piux  Xi: 

Plus  XII'*;  personality  and  pontlllcatc  pre- 
pared   the    wav    for    the    tremendous    break 
•hroiigh  which  was  to  come  with  Pope  John 
-KXIII    He  spoke  and  acted  !or  the  achieve- 
^nerit  of  Christian  unity    and  received  manv 
>aders    of    different    Churches     These    visits 
vere  not  publicized  because  the  time  was  not 
onsidered  rpe    For  the  same  reason  he  had 
lecUned     th<'    presidency    of     the     proposed 
Chnstiaa  C  inference  '  consisting  of  CAtho- 
ics.   Protestants   and   Orthodox,   for  the  de- 
:t»nse  or   Christian   values    if   the   Individual 
md    mankind    .tgalnst    totalitarianism,   sug- 
ice'iied   bv   the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
M.irch  20    1939    In  his  great  encyclicals  Sum- 
•711   PonttnratUi   il939i   and  .Wysfiri  Corporis 
<  1943  I    and  in  many  other  messages,  he  ad- 
dressed hunself  to  all  those    'who  are  united 
with    IS  in  love  ror  the  person   if  Jesus  Christ 
and  faith  in  Cnxl.'    His  d^ictrme  on  baptism 
and    >n  the  spintual  nature  of  the  Church, 
and  his  liturgical  reforms  were  the  beginning 
of  .1  broader   deeper  and  simpler  religious  ex- 
perience    Anti-m<xternism    was    surmounted 
for  the  first   time  m   Oirino  Afflante  (1943i 
whereby   he   restored    confidence   to  scholars 
and   encouraged    a   more   genuine   return   ol 
the<>logy    to   biblical   studies    After  the   war 
which    had    brought    Christians    of    all    al- 
legiances   together,    he    mitigated    the    rigid 
rules  impulsed  on  Catholics  in  their  contacts 
with  other  Christians. 

It  was  wi'h  his  encouragement  that  var- 
ious ecumenical  initiatives  were  started,  such 
as  the  review  Cathioltca  by  Father  Grosche 
and  the  Una  Sa'icta  .Uorcicnf  by  Father 
Metier  in  Germany  In  1939  and  the  Catholic 
Cnn*errncf  ror  EcumfHual  l?nc,«ftons  ;n  Hol- 
'ond  in  19S2  A  remarkable  series  <}i  ecu- 
menical theologians  came  to  the  fore  in  the 
French  Church,  such  as  de  Lubuc.  Conger 
Bouyer  Nedoncelle.  Danlelou.  Dumont 
Ecumenical  meetings  were  held  at  a  high 
le\el.  and  Plus  XII  showed  sympathy  and 
•Rterest  in  the  results  Fr  Boyer  founded  the 
I  vsocmcionr    Umtaf   in    Rome    in    1945   and 
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subsequently  opened  the  Foyer  Vnita\  for 
non-CathoUc  pilgrims,  who  (locked  In  to  re- 
ceive the  Popes  blessing  In  1948  Plus  sent 
Pr  Boyer  us  observer  ui  .Amsterdam,  where 
tJie  World  Council  of  Churches  was  brought 
into  formal  existence  Anglican  Bishop 
Stephen  NeiU  was  surprised  to  hnd  so  strong 
all  interest  in  the  eciimenua!  movement 
.imong  the  Curia  members  when  he  -.  Islted 
Rome  in  1949  -' 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  had  Pope  Plus  XIl 
been  given  the  ecumenical  opportunities 
which  were  to  come  m  later  years  his  leader- 
ship m  the  quest  for  Christian  unity  would 
have  been  no  less  enlightened  than  that  so 
happUv  provided  by  John  XXIII  and  Paul 
VI  History  will  not  fail  to  bring  out  the  part 
he  played  In  starting  off  the  slow  process  ol 
thaw  .mil  reform  a  part  which  has  been  over- 
shadowed bv  the  more  charismatic  personal- 
ity of  nis  successor  Pope  John  and  the  more 
systematic  aupronch  ot  Pope  Paul 

Pnpe  John  XXIII 
John  XXIII's  entire  priestly  lUe  was  Uedl- 

■  al^tl  'o  the  cause  of  Clirlstlan  uni'y   He  gave 
immediate  expression  to  his  abiding  interest 
in  his  'irst  public  address  (October  30.  1958 1 
'We  open  our  .oving   heart   .ind   extend   our 

outatretcBed  arms  to  all  who  are  separated 
irom  tne  Apostolic  See  The  ro»d  to  unity 
la  charity.,^*  little  observed  on  either  side 
He  r'pcitHP^s  appeal  on  numberless  oc- 
casiohK  The  uiMnn  of  Christians  was  another 
of  the  great  Intent  ams  for  which  he  offered 
the  siicrince  or  nls  lite  on  Ins  death-bed 

John   brought   the  Catholic  Church  offici- 
ally into  the  ecumenical  arena   The  radiance 

■  if  hU  e>angellcil  humility  Simplicity  aid 
love  transformed  the  whole  ecumenical  at- 
mosphere, as  non-Catholics  are  the  first  to 
recognize  He  taught  Christians  to  look  at 
one  another  as  brothers  an-  not  as  a  prey 
to  be  conquered,  to  respect  the  Integrity  of 
consciences  md  to  lay  more  stress  on  what 
united  them  than  on  their  differences  No 
one  was  to  demand  unconditional  .surrender. 
but  all  should  desire  to  share  each  other's 
authentic  Christian  values,  after  scrutiniz- 
ing them  together  on  the  basis  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  the  unity  of  faith  and  order  willed 
by  Christ 

It    was    a   great    privilege    to    work    under 
Pope  John  and  to  witness  his  extraordinary 
fatherly   love    and    care    for   all    people,    re- 
gardless of  creed    He   knew  little  about   the 
dissident   Christians   of   the   West,    but   was 
humbly   eager   to   learn     He   established    the 
Secreurlat    for    Promoting    Christian    Unity 
on  June  5.  i960,  .md  la  August  o.   the  same 
year  he  sent  observers  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  St    Andrews    The  following  De- 
cember he  received  Dr   Fisher.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  pruate  .ludlcnce    The  broth- 
erly   welcome    he    extended    to    his    distin- 
guished .Anglican  visitor  opened   the  way  to 
an    almost    uninterrupted    stream    of    visits 
from      representatives      of      the      separated 
Churches     My    function    as    Interpreter    at 
meetings  such  as  these  was  greatly  reduced 
by     the     immediacy     of     Johns     approach 
through  the  universal  language  of  love  and 
good     will      In     John's     countenance     and 
warmth  Christians  read  the  Gospel  anew  at 
Its   face-value  and   began   to   meet   and   love 
one    another    whatever    their    respective    al- 
legiances.  Non-Christlans   were   moved,   and 
desired    to    take    part    in    this   challenge    of 
brotherly    love,    even    thougti.  ecumenism    is 
per   se   a    family   concern   of   Chrlstlandom 
Khrushchev   himself   was   touched,   and   de- 
clared himself  ready  to  grunt  whatever  John 
would  ask  for!  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  happy  consequences  following  upon  this 
attitude.    The     de-frostlng     policy    of     the 
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USSR     wall    regard    to    Its    relations    wir], 
the  Western  world— the  effects  of  which  were 
witnessed     In     other      'Iron-curtain"     coun- 
tries—  was   not   a   mere   colnrklence,    but   an 
event    to    which    the    symbolic    -ipening    of 
Vatican  ecumenical   windows  by  Pope  John 
was  not  altogether  extraneous. 
Pope  Paul   VI 
At  the  outset  of  his  pontificate  on  June  30 
1963.  Paul  VI  declared  his  Intention   to  lol- 
low  m  the  lootsteps  of  his  predecessor  "which 
contained    so    much    hope   and   happy   omen 
lor     the    fuinilmeni    of     that     'unum    siiif 
awaited   so   much    by   all   and   for   which   lie 
offered    his    life".     "Christian    unity"    Paul 
^ild   m   his   tirst   Christmas   message,   is   the 
■  most  solid  and  hopeful  basis  for  unity  be- 
tween   men'     The    visits    made    by    him    ■. 
various  countries   bore   the   twofold   purpi.,,- 
of    peace    and    unity,    which    are    the    ihenii- 
ot   his  numberless  ecumenical   speeches  aini 
messages     It    would    be    wrong.    ho-A-ever.    to 
consider    him    .is    a    mere    imitator    of    his 
predecessor;    like  liim  he  looks  forward    but 
he   also   Itxiks   over   John's   shoulder    He   es- 
tibllshed  the  Secretariat  for  Non-Chrlstlaiis 
on  May  19.  1964  and  the  Secretariat  lor  Non- 
Bellevers  on   April   7.    1965    His  many  initl..- 
ttves   bear  witness  to   his  Inventiveness  aiul 
tenacity,  combined   with   the  neces.sarv  pru- 
dence   as  he  ventures  Into  unchartered  ter- 
ritory   where    even     his    predece.vsor     wuiihi 
have  reared  to  tread    His  meetings  with  rell- 
Klous  leiders.  both  Christian  and  non-Chris- 
tl.in  on  their  own  ground  and  at  the  Vatican 
display    brotherly    love,    deep    .sincerltv    and 
immense   courage     Undoubtedly   his   friend- 
ship  with    His   AU-HoUness    the   Ecumenical 
Patriarch.      Archbishop      Athenagoras.      ha.s 
strengthened      the      latters      position.     The 
warm  reception  lie  tendered   to  Dr    Ramsev. 
the    .Archbishop   of   Canterbury,    .ls   his    per- 
sonal guest  in  Rome,  wiis  heightened  by  his 
brotherit-   greeting:      Vour  steps  do   not  re- 
sound  in   .1   strange   house:    they  come   to  a 
home  which  you.  for  ever-valid  reasons,  can 
c.ill    your    own   "    The    friendship    which    he 
hoppd   would    henceforth    inspire   and   guide 
relations   between   Catholics   and    Angllc.ins. 
.md    all    the   separated    brethren,    is    bearing 
precious    ecumenical    fruit     Great    Indeed    l^ 
also  the  cl\il  importance  which  this  example 
oi   well-initiated  concord,  and  this  proposal 
iiJ  practical  collaboration  "    to  use  the  Pope^ 
own  words,  "can  have  for  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  " 

An  instance  of  such  collaboration  was 
fjiven  on  March  '20.  1963  when  a  call  for  peace 
was  Issued  Jointly,  for  the  ilrst  time,  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  The  statement  made  an  urgent 
plea  to  both  sides  of  the  Nigerian  civil  war 
to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  by  concluding  1 
lasting  peace  through  honorable  negotia- 
tions. It  also  requested  ( 1  )  the  African  chlels 
of  state  to  contribute  to  the  termination  o: 
the  sad  conflict  by  their  counsel  and  medi- 
ation; i2i  governments  and  international  or- 
ganizations to  deny  external  military  assist- 
ance to  both  parties:  and  i3)  international 
relief-agencies  to  co-operate  in  meeting  the 
crave  needs  of  the  peoples,  which  will  con- 
:inue  long  "after  armed  hostilities  have 
ceased. 

Paul  VI,  following  John's  policy  of  no  ex- 
plicit condemnation  of  communistic  nations. 
ii.is  improved  relations  in  both  the  eccleslas- 
■ical  and  the  political  areas  m  those  coun- 
'::es  Dialogue  was  developed  with  Jhe  Rus- 
■lan  Orthodox  Patriarchate  and  h:sh-level 
meetings  took  place  with  other  Churches, 
such  as  the  Armenian.  Coptic.  Greek.  Ru- 
manian and  Serbian  Patriarchates 

About  one  hundred  observers  attended  the 
closing  session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil. Non-CathoUc  leaders  from  East  and  West 
poured  into  the  Vatican  to  nsit  Paul  VI: 
dissident  Oriental  Church  leaders:;  Anglican 
bishops,  clergy  md  faithful;  Episcopalians: 
Methodists:  Presbyterians;  and  countless 
others.  They  all  seemed  intent  to  soothe  the 


.1/'"/     -'.    IthlS 

loneliness  the  Pope  had  cxpre,=ted  to  the  ./b- 
ser\ers  as  they  took  leave  trom  Rome  at  '.he 
end  of  the  Council  when  lie  ^,lu^  '"'Vinir  de- 
pirture  produces  a  Folltvide  .irruiid  Us  uii- 
);n:;iw:i  to  Us  before  'he  C'ouiuil  .uul  wliirh 
now  saddens  Us" 

rhus  the  ecumenical  peace  bafed  on  recon- 
ciliation and  renewal,  declared  and  fostered 
by  the  papacy,  extends  all  .'\(t  tlie  world. 
While  creating  an  itinrxsphere  of  brotherly 
love  and  respect,  which  is  basic  to  the  iiar- 
imnlous  relations  and  fruitful  roUaboralion 
.if  the  social  body,  and  of  all  'lie  human 
tamily.  it  offers  new  resources  :or  ..  iiiore 
.■.incerted  and  effectUe  iinp.ict  up.m  tlie 
.  oiirse  of  international  ..'T  nrs 

CONCl.f.SlON 

It  is  LOW  time  to  come  to  a  clo.-e  iiirl  tlie 
.•oiichislon  of  a  Ifiiii;  i.dk  ni,i;!  needs  be 
.-liort  It  was  my  ainblMo.i  m  mulertikins  to 
sprite  this  es.-ay  to  oonvey  .iti  .ideqiiatc  idea 
of  the  aims  usefulness  and  volume  ol  the 
C'liurch's  activities  in  the  mternatioiinl  Held. 
1  should  feci  less  guilt\  lor  taxing  your 
endurance  to  the  extreme  limit  if  Ahat  !ns 
heen  said,  has  c.ist  suflficicm  lU'ht,  if  need 
it  all  be.  on  the  efforts  of  ihe  Holy  See  to 
1  .irry  out  her  ml.sslon  111  the  !ut:h?st  interests 
ot  world  peace. 

"Peace  is  not  an  incippeiKleiit  i;ood,  but  a 
resultant  and  oerlviiuve  ih.it  presupposes 
:.iid  calls  for  an  antecedent  ^rcod  v.'hich  is 
none  other  than  order,  j.istlce.  .md  harmony 
of  things"  iPnpe  P.iul's  1966  Christm.is  mes- 
^agei  It  is  not  built  up  only  bv  means  of 
l>olltlcs  Tlie  Holy  See  is  eager  therefore  to 
partake  in  ,ill  those  interna; ion U  .ictivl- 
ues  that,  corformablv  to  her  inissioii.  ;ire 
conducive  to  bnnplnj  about  the  i  ontext  in 
which  true  peace  can  spring  ;ind  flourish, 
Bv  the  exercise  of  pipal  diplomacy  she  seeks 
I  )  help  states  to  re.irulate  tiielr  inutu:il  rela- 
ilons  'oy  reason,  justice  ,ind  law  and  not  by 
lorce,  deceit  or  fear.  By  contributing  to  the 
solution  o:  social  and  economic  inequities, 
s'le  does  her  best  to  serve  the  world  in  need. 
By  establishing  a  fruittul  cii.ilog  m  truth 
.iiid  love  with  all  believers,  she  .•.spires  to 
hasten  the  fulfillment  ol  Clirist's  prayer  "that 
•hey  may  be.'ome  perfectly  one"  iJn.  17:23). 
This  13  the  spirit  that  animates  the  presence 
o'.  ;he  Holy  See  in  the  .'.reas  of  diplomacy. 
(levelopmen:  and  ecumenism  a.s  she  strives 
•o  promote  peace  f.n  earth  with  love,  justice 
lUd  freedom,  v.'orking.  as  Pope  Paul  has  en- 
joined, "for  the  ttood  of  the  world,  tor  it:-;  in- 
terests and  for  Its  salvation". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Specialist  Mulcaliy  was  ;i  t;raduate  of  Lans- 
downe  High  Scluxil  iiiid  enlisted  in  the  Army, 
111  April,  1966  He  had  been  m  ViPtnarn  .■.nice 
last,  Christmas 

In  his  frequent  letters,  Mulcahy  nad  said 
he  was  kxikins;  lorwiird  to  coming  home  m 
December,  Mr    Don.iluie  .--md  vesterduv. 
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COUNTS'    SOLDIER      20,    KILLED 
VIETNAM  BRIDGE  ACTION 


IN 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

iF    M.\RYI.AN-D 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEN'TATIVES 

W'rdne^day.  Map  1.  1968 

.M:  LONC7  (>:  Mary'.and.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c.  J:;h!f  E  ^'u;cah.v.  a  fine  youriR 
.^oldier  from  Mao'Iand.  \va.s  killed  re- 
cently 111  Vietnam.  I  \vi.';h  to  commend 
his  bravery  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

CofNTY  -Sol  DiFR,  20,  Killed  in  Vietnam 
Bridge    .■\ction 

.^  20-vear-o!d  Baltimore  county  soldier  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  Frid.iy.  the  Department  of 
Defense  .tnnoiinced  yesterday. 

He  was  .Spec,  4  John  E  Mulcahy.  son  of 
Mrs.  Marearet  J,  Donahue  and  stepson  of 
John  Donahue,  if  6  Terrace  place.  The  dead 
soldier  s  father.  Louis  Mulcahy,  lives  in  Balti- 
more. 

I-ANSDOWNT      GRADfATE 

Specialist  Mulcahy  was  killed  while  de- 
rending  a  bridge,  Mr,  Donahue  said  yesterday. 
He  said  'hat  no  other  details  were  provided. 


THE  DANGER  OF  COMMl^NISM 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

CIF    INtllANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  H  KITJFSFLNT.X'I  I VES 

Wednesday.  Muv  1.  lUfiS 

Mr,  MYERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ciurstit- 
uent.  Ml,  Brian  Bex.  lias  it  quested  that 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  n.y  colleagues 
a  report  which  he  has  written  discu.ssnif: 
the  evolution  of  communi.sin  and  its  pir.--- 
enl  danger  to  capitalism  m  America 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Mr.  Bex's  remarks  in  the  HfcoRD  as  lol- 
lo'W's: 

The    ONSLAfl.HI     OI-     C.'MMI    NI'~M     '.p.     !lit     U}- 
l.IRT  H     OF     I  ■  \PI  I  A!  ISM 

.'-=  '  :,ou  say  that  >(.ir:o  ;it;ainst  Communism? 

lje;"s    never    lurgcl    .  Wc   can    no   more 

sa\e  our  Republic  from  Communism  merely 
liy  sayi:;'4  we  are  .ig.iinst  Communism,  than 
l>aients  cm  sa\e  their  children  from  p!..lui  bv 
lervently  l.eina  ,igaiiict  polio  To  conquer 
any  disease  retjuircs  intelligent  study  to  1-0- 
liite  ttie  eerin  utiii  disc.ver  the  vaccine,  .^s 
the  number  me  killer  in  the  world  today. 
Communism  :<  a  disease  which  merits  our 
ursent  ^tudy.  V/c  mu.-t  ne\er  lorget  that  tlie 
de'ense  of  the  chorisiied  ireedoms  secured 
.i::d  handed  down  ;  ri  i;<  ov  our  fathers  is 
ilie  tesp.jiisibility  !  c  i<  h  Ainericin.  Know- 
ledge ol  ;he  enemy,  alertness  tfi  the  danger, 
imd  everyday  pride  m  country  ,ire  the  foun- 
dations with  which  we  can  l>"aild  an  In- 
visible shield  against  ;!.e  disea.se  of  col- 
lectivism. 

To  u:iderst,irjd  .iny  ciiseusc  wc  must  becln 
with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  type  of 
Rerms  -A'hich  <  arry  and  jjroduce  that  dis- 
ease, Wlierc  ;md  what  pr.xiuced  this  di,5ease 
we  have  labeled  collectivism?  The  lounders 
if  modern  Communism  were  Karl  Marx  and 
Friedrich  Fnaels.  Marx  formulated  the  main 
'.enets  of  Cumniuni-m  from  the  ideas  of  '.he 
CJerm.ih  philosophers  Hegel  and  Feuerbach, 
-Vs  Marx  was  jjiirelv  a  philosopher,  he  !iad 
little  •line  for  the  facets  of  the  v.'ork-a-day 
world,  to  the  extent  that  his  entire  family 
;ir,-icticany  starved.  On  the  other  hand. 
Priedrich  Enaels  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man.  thus  c-nabline  Marx  to  continue  his 
.^ritin^s,  while  lie,  Enacls,  supplied  the  t;r:up 
with  iiecessities, 

Basic  Communist  philosophy  is  centered  on 
Ihe  concept  of  Dialectical  Materialism  Tiie 
term  dialectics  means  ,'imply  that  everything 
m  the  viniverse,  whether  a  blade  of  grass,  a 
iiuman  being,  or  society  itself,  is  constantly 
changing  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  in  con- 
flict. Materialism  means  that  man  is  what  he 
eats,  that  God  does  not  exist,  and  that  the 
world  is  compofed  of  "living"  matter.  Hence, 
man  is  walkins  dust,  without  spark  or  image 
of  his  divine  Creator,  Commtinism  is  thus 
atheistic 

Based  on  Dialectics  and  Materliilism,  Marx 
was  able  to  establish  his  own  theory  of  ;lie 
origin  of  life.  To  do  this  he  utilized  three 
laws  which  he  espoused  .is  beine  the  fcnnda- 
tions  for  Dialectical  Materialism  : 

1.  Tiie  law  of  opposites;  i.e..  that  energy  is 
in  all  matter  for  there  is  a  constant  stnicgie 
of  the  opposite  forces  within  the  matter  cre- 
ating the  energy. 

2.  The  law  of  negation;  i.e.,  'hat  before 
the  death  or  negation  of  any  matter,  1:  re- 
creates itself  in  greater  number. 


3  The  law  of  Irnnsformatlon:  i.e,,  that 
nature's  dlffercnl  creations  come  about  as  a 
result  of  a  leap  in  n.ilure,  which  is  caused 
i)y  an  .iccumulation  of  matter  from  which 
Iile  emerges. 

Tlie  hnal  .segment  of  Marxian  philo.sophy 
which  we  are  today  concerned  with  is  the 
Communist  concept  of  Historical  Determin- 
ism The  major  part  r  (  Historical  Determin- 
ism is  that  the  whole  recorded  hisfr'ry  of 
the  world  is  .1  story  of  class  struggle  Marx 
explained  this  struggle  by  means  of  a  spe- 
ilal  formula,  commonly  called  the  thesls- 
antithesls-synthesis  dialectic  To  iinderst md 
this  concept  we  must  divide  the  lormula 
into  its  three  distinct  components  f'lrst, 
'he  Thesis;  ilie  1  lass  which  is  the  clomin,mt 
power  in  society  controlling  tlie  means  of 
production  In  terms  of  tlie  class  struggle, 
ilie  capitalist-s  or  bourgcfusle  ire  the  Thesis. 
The  Antithesis  is  the  oppo.slng  cla.ss  that 
iiiscs    wliich    .seeks    to    overthrow    the    lirsl 

l,Kss  When  concerning  oneself  with  the 
class  struggle,  the  Antithesis  is  composed  lor 

lie  workers  or  proletariat  The  Synthesis  Is 
t!ie  new  class  ihat  ari.scs  .ilter  a  lieht  occurs. 
;nid  which,  according  to  Marx  and  Engcls,  in- 
•  orporates  only  the  best  of  both  old  cla.s,sps 
Tlie  Communists  believe  that  Ciimmuiusm  is 
the  llnal  Synthesis. 

With  this  brief  ,oid  basic  lu, tiers;, iiitliiii? 
one  can  see  the  Marxian  view  oi  lustory. 
Slavery  was  repl.iced  by  Feudalism  Feudal- 
ism was  replaced  l)y  (apit.ilism  And  capi- 
t.ilism  will  be  overtlirnwn  by  collectivism, 
which  then  turns  to  the  lin.il  stage  ol  hu- 
man society,  thit  of  communism 

With  this  as  ba"kground,  o!ie  now  possesses 
a  very  elementary  understanding  of  the  <iri- 
gin  of  the  germ.s  of  Communism  Let  us  now 
,iew  the  beginning  of  the  infection  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dei-av  caused  liy  these  germs 
To  understand  and  view  this  picture,  we 
need  to  go  back  in  liistorv  only  a  half  cen- 
tury Tlie  Ru.ssi.m  Revolution  .-temmed  from 
the  fact  that  the  populous  of  C/.irlst  Ru.ssia 
was  unsatislied  and  impoverished  while  the 
aspects  of  feudalism  still  were  present  This, 
combined  witli  tlie  extreme  h:irdships  result- 
ing from  World  War  I.  opened  the  driors  t'l 
the  germs  of  collectivism 

Kevolutlon  broke  out  in  March  ISl"  At 
tills  lime  !i  militant  hardcore  s(x:ialist  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Kerensky  gained  con- 
trol. The  Czar  and  his  family  were  arrested, 
and  all  political  exiles  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Russia,  This,  by  the  way,  \v;is  to  prove 
:i  fatal  move  on  the  part  of  Kerensky.  for  one 
,-uch  exile  "was  Vladimir  Ilyich  Ulyanov,  This 
man  ".vas  to  become  known  as  the  ".iction- 
man  of  Communism"",  for  this  was  l^enin. 
Shortly  after  his  return  Lenin  overtly  indi- 
c  aled  that  he  refused  to  cixjperate  with  the 
Kercnskv  government  and  armed  witli  ills 
Dolsheviks.  lie  gained  ix)wer  in  the  second 
Russian  Revolution,  in  October  of  1917,  The 
t:r?t  official  act  <  '  the  new  "people's  choice" 
was  to  kill  many  of  the  people  Everyone 
who  opposed  the  new  regime  wa-s  shot  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  Lenin'.'-  reign 
over  30.000  men,  women,  and  cliildren  v.-ere 
l.ntiidated.  including  the  Czar  and  his  fam- 
ily, Lenin  set  up  the  entire  philosophy  of 
Marx  and  the  communists  took  control  of 
the  economic  system  including  property, 
industry,   livestock,   and   the  like 

Because  of  this  enactment  of  communist 
Ideology,  factX/ry  i)roduction  dropped  87'', 
of  ".vhat  It  had  been  before  the  'w.-ir  Agricul- 
ture production  dropped  r>0' :  Within  a  few 
vears  Lenin's  power  structure  was  in  trouble. 
He    therefore    instituted    a    portion    of    the 

f-iipitrilistic"  environment:  he  allowed  the 
jicople  'jf  Russia  to  o';i-n  several  sticks  of 
furniture,  a  dog,  or  a  cow.  Soon  Lenin  died; 
and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  for 
power  'A"ith  Trotsky,  Joseph  Stalin  became 
entrenched  in  Russia,  Tliis  was  1930,  Imme- 
diately thereafter  Stalin  enacted  his  first 
five  year  plan,  revoking  all  the  capitalistic 
tendencies  which  Lenin  was  forced  to  in- 
stall, Stalin  confiscated  all  the  property  and 
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exterminated  ,iny  who  disagreed  One  of  Sta- 
lin s  henrhmen,  gullry  of  the  extermination 
of  some  seven  m.:'.l.on  p-rsuns.  was  none 
other  thiin  old  »oft-iine  Khrushchev. 

With  cummunism  £.m»in  In  trotible  some- 
thing happened  in  1933  which  e-iableil  the 
rollectivist  menace  to  brrathe  axaln  This  In 
turn  allowed  Stalin  to  remain  In  pow-  and. 
sub«et|ue:itiy  u>  cunduct  his  inf.imous  ixiU'.- 
icii  purges  from  l»34  '.o  1938  Next  came 
the  Secon<l  World  W>«r 

yntll  1945  the  collectlvlst  disease  had  In- 
fected the  bodies  of  some  175  million  personx 
These  persons  were  <.prr  id  out  on  the  con- 
tinent »1  Soviet  -Union,  i-overln?  riboiit  8  6 
mllkloti  squire  mltea  of  land  This  w:i«  1945 
If  we  puise  for  i  moment  ind  recap  we  find 
thAt  the  Communists  had  moved  Into  power 
and  complete  control  of  a  nation  of  175  mil- 
lion persons  in  .»  period  of  some  twenty-flve 
ye.irs  Not  bid  for  iti  Ule  i  1n  tlie  minds  of  :i 
few  m»n  From  1918  ulUil  I<MO  the  Commu- 
nisms tx>lt  Bvelort'sslii  !918:  N.  Caiicasus, 
19.8.  Armenia  1920:  Azer^>aljan  1920;  Tur- 
keftm.  1920:  Ukraine.  1920.  Qeorgl.i.  1921. 
Estonia.  1940:  Latvia.  1940:  and  Lithuania. 
1940 

Now  crime  the  wir  with  Russia,  the  cuncer 
of  the  world  on  otir  side  So  said  the  W.ish- 
ln;;tonl.j;i3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Soviet  Russia  held  about  175  mil- 
lion person?  under  her  control,  or  about 
se. en  percent  of  the  world's  population 
Since  1945  over  700  million  persons  have 
fallen  to  this  Ulseiise  Prom  se'  en  percent  to 
forty  percent — from  8  6  million  square  miles 
of  l.ind  to  18  million  ""-.uare  miles;  E.ist  Ger- 
many 1945,  RMmmla.  1945  A  »ianla.  1945: 
Y'lgoslavl.i,  194a:  Bulgaria  I'"i5.  N  Viet 
Nam.  1946  Poland,  1946.  Huntjarv  1947: 
C.'echo«lovakla  1948;  China  l'»49:  Nor  h 
Korea.  1951:  Tibet.  1956    and  Cuba.  1959 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  followers  of 
Chrls-lanity  in  the  2.noo  years  nf  its  exist- 
ence, only  number  '.  billion  In  fifty  years, 
the  Commtinist  disease  has  conquered  one 
billion  persons.  If  for  a  moment  one  ellml- 
mtps  the  uninhabitable  parts  of  this  earth, 
what  Is  left  to  be  free""  Wh.it  left  to  be  free'' 
At  this  point  one  may  ask  How  do  they 
do  If  The  techniques  of  Communist  t;\ke- 
overs  varv  from  country  to  country,  yet  each 
is  t  illor  made. 

The  Case  of  Hungarv  Hungary  wis  ,■» 
democratic  counrry  with  ,in  educated  popu- 
lat'on  and  a  ood  itindard  rf  living  Com- 
munists Infiltrated  the  government  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  5'<:ivler  Army,  set  up  a  provi- 
sion \l  government  under  Soviet  au5plces. 
The  Communists  disregarded  the  Yalta 
isreement  while  the  Red  Armv  nnd  occupa- 
tion authorities  terrorl7ert  antl-communlsts 
In  ind  outside  the  government 

The  Case^of  Poland  Poland  was  Invaded  In 
19.39  bv  German  troops  on  one  -.ide  and  So- 
viet troops  .^n  the  other  while  Germanv  and 
Russia  we.'e  still  allies.  Then  when  Oermnny 
turned  on  its  former  ally  the  Communists 
qni-k:v  repudiated  all  prior  tgreements 
which  'h2v  had  made  with  the  Germ-^p.-^  and 
innouneed  'hat  they  were  the  "good"  f-lends 
"f  Poland  The  resulting  war  found  the 
P'li-h  people  crushed  bv  the  Germans  while 
the  Soviets  stood  by  and  watched.  After  the 
WT  Russia  moved  in  and  Poland  became 
Communist 

The  Case  of  Cuba  If  we  are  Interested  in 
getting  closer  to  heme  how  .ibout  movine 
T.e  hotir  from  Florida  Cuba,  with  ,i  eood 
standard  of  living:  intelligent,  educated. 
tir:!  highlv  religious  countrymen  Yet  it  !  = 
tx'av  Communist  Cuba  is  a  Communl-^t 
lutTjost  caoable  of  striking  at  anv  time  anv 
-itizen  in  the  United  States  of  .America  with 
»  missile 

Let  us  recap  for  a  moment;  1917.  the  be- 
ilnning:  1945,  175  million  persons  and  8  6 
million  square  miles:  1967.  1  billion  aersons 
find  18  million  square  miles 

In  flfty  years  the  collectlvlst  disease  car- 
rier has  grown  until  today  one  out  of  everv 
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'hree  human  beings  Is  a  slave  behind  either 
the  Iron,  bamboo  or  sugar  curtain.  Is  that 
a  pieisant  thought  for  the  future  you  will 
give  your  children  and  theirs  ' 

If  we  go  back  for  a  moment  we  can  view 
the  entire  pikn  us  it  was  .set  down  by  Lenin — 
that  Is  rlf^it.  the  blueprint  for  world  donit- 
nntlon.  You  don't  think  Uiat  a  single  philos- 
ophy could  have  conquered  a  billion  persons 
in  fifty  years  by  mere  chance  From  the  col- 
lected works  of  Lenin,  Vol  10,  p  172,  comes 
the  following  quotation  "First  we  will  take 
Eistern  Europe,  then  the  masses  of  Asia, 
■t!ien  we  will  encircle  the  United  Slates, 
which  will  be  the  last  bastion  of  capltali.sm 
We  will  not  have  to  atUck  It  will  fall  like 
1^1  overripe  fruit  Into  our  handf.  "  It  will 
fill  like  an  overripe  fruit  Into  our  hands. 

The  modern-day  version  of  this  plan  w.as 
i.ild  In  I9.=i:}  when  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung  iiutlined  the  precise  steps  by  which  this 
original  plan  was  to  be  completed.  Let  us 
look  at  several  of  those  steps,  and.  while 
doing  si>  ask  yourself  if  they  are  being 
successful: 

1  Britain  must  be  placated  bv  being  con- 
vinced that  there  l.";  a  possibility  of  settling 
The  malor  issues  between  the  East  and  West 
and  that  those  .-luniries  cm  live  in  peace. 

2  The  cold  war  must  bp  kept  cold:  yet  we 
must  continue  in  vprcadlng  the  US  forces 
throughout  the  world 

3  Prop.iga:<d  I  efforts  iiiu.-t  be  continued: 
antl-communlst  forces  must  be  smeared  .md 
made  InetTectlve 

4  rommunlsm  must  be  instilled  into  the 
West  as  being  a  mere  progressive  philoso- 
phy. ar.i)ther  polKclal  parrj;  The  revolu- 
tiimirv  .uspecTs  must  be  hidden,  until  the 
time  conies    i  StxMallsm  i 

5  Iniern.il    securltv    laws    of    the    United 
suites   must   be  w-akcned.   to    illow   a   freer 
hard  in  the  dl  seniiMiiilon  of  propaganda 
Ladles  and  gentlemen 

The  Communist  hook  Is  prepared  and 
bait»d.  Tfte  t.ask  Is  to  get  the  suckers  to 
nibble  The  flslicrmim  conceals  his  deadly 
hoik  in  succulent  ban  .«lmll ..rlv.  the  pro- 
ponents of  c  nimunism  seldom  forthrighlly 
proclaim  the  ends  thev  seek  to  achieve  "Their 
barbed  reality  is  hidden  behind  the  glowing 
promise  The  ccmmunlst  line — .i  'promissory 
note'  Is  fed  out  and  the  nal\e  nibble  at 
fl^e  b)|f  Once  hooked,  the  victim  Is  played 
exhauatl'.  elv  before  he  Is  reeled  in  to  be- 
cme  a  cipher  in  a  masElve  machine.  Today 
th.it  machine  continues  to  crunch  Its  ruth- 
I'KS  wav  forward  t)ver  tJie  death  of  indh  idual 
freedom 

How  can  the  '.nexperlcnced  recognize  the 
hidden  hrodsi  of  communism''  This  Is  not 
any  eaiv  ((uestinn  to  .mswer  Perhaps  the 
greatest  datigT  lies  in  underestimating  the 
patience  of  those  who  seek  to  sovietlze  the 
Unlt«d  Statos  of  .^merlca  The  communist  Is 
sophisticated  You  would  reject  the  direct 
aoproach  and  the  communist  knows  it  And 
so.  like  the  angler  who  thrt.ws  chum  over- 
bo.ird  to  draw  fish,  he  scatters  bait  '.vhich 
he  nones  will  entice  vour  mind  and  graduallv 
attract  it  to  the  totalitarian  hook.  The  plans 
of  the  communist  are  long-range;  his  pa- 
tience, infinite  He  measurps  his  advance  not 
in  days  but  in  decades  He  uses  ;in  endless 
v.iriety  of  tactics  which  are  designed  to  aug- 
ment communist  Influence  and  to  divide, 
weaken  md  confuse  anti-communist  opposi- 
tion He  seeks  to  project  communism  as  a 
progrc'slve  enlightened.  hi'm..iiltarlan  phi- 
losophy which  champions  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  For  the  realitv  of  communism 

is  not  to  be  found  In  abstract  theory  TTie 
leallty  is  concealed  bv  fraud  falsehood, 
blatant  hypocrisy  and   unending  deceit 

Cjmmtinlsm  feeds  :m  ignorance  It  lives  on 
ile«.  The  element  of  deceit  Inherent  in  this 
evil  philosophy  dooms  hono-  and  dignity, 
destroys  integrity,  and  subverts  the  very 
qu-ilitles  which  give  the  human  creature  the 
ngh:  to  call  himself  a  man. 
Reduced   to    its  simplest    form,   the   Ideo- 
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logical  warf.ire  In  which  the  whole  of  man- 
kind Is  currently  involved  is  a  strugule  he- 
tween  the  spiritual  and  'he  material  For  llip 
illusory  benefits  to  be  doled  out  lu'ster-io- 
slave  in  a  world  of  cne  clon  known  .:s  com- 
munism, the  indlvldu.i]  is  requested  -o  re. 
llnquish  his  birthnaht  of  freedrm  eirinKl 
t'lr  High  centuries  <if  struggle 

Here.  In  our  country  the  consj)ir,'itor-  ifk 
t.T  place  a  shimeful  slogan  on  .American  litis 
P-irrotIng  "Better  Red  Than  Dead,"  thev 
-.t:\e  to  promote  feur  and  despair  by  me,T;s 
if  which  they  hope  to  induce  liierti.i  .ii-.d  .suIj 
ml.ssl.in  These  incredible  swindlers  .-^eekliu- 
t  >  impo.'^e  1  conform-or-d!p  =ystem  of  :  l>-,.. 
lut'sm  iin  minklnd  everywhere,  .ire  iiitenip*. 
ing  to  direct  hoodwinked  .Xtneric  in;:  :;ii.. 
doing  their  evil  work  for  them  They  hope  to 
use  Amerlc.m  hands  to  srvletlr.e — collecM- 
vi/e     the   United   St'.tes  of   America 

Thus  i.ir  we  li.ive  determined  wh.it  •Up 
germ  .s:  we  h  ive  isolated  the  problem  Now 
we  must  hu  rledly  find  the  correct  v.-tcclne 
What  is  the  cure  -whi  t  l.s  Tie  nece'f.^rv  'aw 
inu  •.acclne''  How  shrill  we  rest.ore  t'e  .\nier- 
:c   :i  Rcp-bllc'' 

America  has  been  dirlerent  frwm  .my  iirhcr 
nation  yet  born  on  this  earth  Here  is  whv 
The  men  .iiid  womeu  who  cut  the  p.iiterri 
for  Ameri:  ins  a  century  and  ''4's  :igo.  held  • 
dei'P  con\lc:kin  thut  men— til  men-  .n- 
b  irn  v.lth  quilltles  mat  give  them  i  I'liiqu  ■ 
status.  The  funple  fiut  uf  man'^  being  bo  u 
a  hum  in  being,  thev  felt,  rnirks  him  .i'  'li" 
mo.^t  important  thuig  evr  ere -ted — and  en- 
titles him  to  a  cert.iin  dlt'nity  md  to  self- 
respect  They  believed  that  In  this  sense 
men  .ire  born  equal  and  are  endored  witli 
cert  iln  G.id-given.  n.it  man  given  nehts- 
each  beirg  free  to  live,  to  be-  free,  to  build 
his  lite  without  the  handicap  of  aay  liiter- 
fironce  th.it  cin  h?  u\>)ided. 

These  profound  thinkers  designed  our  itcc  - 
ernmetu  on  the  basis  of  this  con' ictlon  is  .i 
new  kind  if  gcve-nment  th'>t  would  he 
operated  bv  the  people  themselves  Jeffers  •  i 
said  that  this  w'.s  to  he  ,i  great  px  )erlme"  ' 
wh'ch  would  determine  for  .ill  time  whethi.- 
or  not  "men  in:.y  b?  trusted  to  sovern  them- 
selves without  .1  mist':r."  He  uredlcted 
future  happiness  for  .■\mericans  "if  we  ran 
■jrevent  the  government  from  wilting  -h^' 
l.ibors  'if  the  people  untie-  the  pretense  f 
Mklng  c:ire  of  them  " 

Tills  country  was  not  built  bv  men  -vli  ■ 
relied  on  someone  else  to  take  care  of  them 
It  was  built  by  men  who  relied  on  them- 
selves, who  dared  to  shape  their  own  live? 
who  had  enough  cour.ige  to  blaze  nev  trail 
and  enough  confidence  in  themselves  to  take 
the  necessary  risks  This  self-rellmce  is  our 
-American  leg  xy.  It  is  the  -ccrct"  th.  t 
makes  Americans  go.  Some  call  it  Individual 
initiative:  others,  backbone.  But  whatever  r 
Is  called.  It  is  a  precious  Incredlent  In  our 
national  character  -one  which  we  mvist 
never  lose. 

The  lime  has  come  for  us  to  re-establish 
the  rights  for  wliich  we  st.  nd — to  reassert 
I'lir  iii-.llcnable  riz'^.rs  to  human  dignity,  sell- 
reliance — to  be  again  the  kind  of  people  wh"' 
once  made  America  great  And  how  slul!  we 
approach  this  problem.'  .And  will  our  answrr 
be  the  needed  v.icclne  for  the  rendering  lic- 
potent  of  the  collectivist  cancer?  I  think  it 
sh;Ul    I  think  the  answer  lies  in  this; 

T  idpy  m  .America  e\  Tvone  is  a  ne.;.itiv!si. 
i.e.  one  who  is  antl:  antl-Commiinist.  anti- 
N:;?:,  ;<nf  1-Keucrnl  aid  lo  education.  Now 
there  is  little  wrong  with  being  a  negatlvist 
except  when  it  prevents  the  same  from  beini; 
constructive.  You  see.  the  first  thing  .  person 
is  going  to  ask  you  when  he  knows  you  are 
antl  something  is;  What  are  you  for''  Wh.it 
do  vou  believe  in''  No  fairer  question  could 
be  presented.  Now  the  problem  arises  due  to 
the  fact  that  those  of  :lie  anti-grouping  sel- 
dom can  find  the  answer  to  this  all-inuiortant 
question  What  do  you  propose''  Thi'^  ;;  the 
verv  problem  Not  what  a  person  Is  .teUnst. 
but  what  he  Is  for;  not  antl,  but  pro;   an 
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alternative,    something    better,    not    merely 

nunc  of  the  s  iiu-  under  .i  dllTerent  label. 
I  suggest  that  we  become  pro-free  enter- 
jirlse.  pro-e.'piliUlsiu.  riitliei  th'.ii  aiit!- 
C'lnmuni-m  Now.  I"r  the  person  \vl;o  undrr- 
st  lUds  the  s\stems  In  question  he  will  read- 
ily uiKlerr.tiiKl  and  realize  that  to  be  for  one, 
you  bv  definition  nmst  lie  against  the  other 
To  be  a  communist,  y^ui  must  be  against 
ciiplt.illsm:  to  be  a  capitalist,  y.ni  must  be 
,igalnst  comniunlsni  Rither  llian  talking 
.iboul  the  eMls  of  i-  illectiv ism.  spe.k  on  the 
lienetits  of  •  ipltallsin  "he  advantajtes  of  liv- 
.iie  111  a  free  enterprise,  comiietillve  scx'lety. 
Vi'U  see.  .Americans  In  general  rejard  tlie 
Ucttvisl  .-y^teni.  i.o  m:itter  wliit  the  'i.--m 
.s  'o.niethlng  .illeti  md  unrelated  to  .Amer- 
ica, and  in  turn  ;li'  \  would  never  Join  the 
Socl.Tllst  or  Coinnnnibt  Parties  Yet.  ihey 
rlamor  loudly  for  every  piece  of  socialistic 
leclslation  which  is  ..tiered— so  long  as  it  Is 
sugar-coated  v.  it!,  .iti  .American  label  or 
MTapped  in  the  .Anvrlcin  Fl.ie  It  seemr  to 
me  that  this  must  he  \ery  dlsheartenitig  to 
sincere  socialists  to  note  the  continuing  im- 
pitence  i  f  their  partv.  wliile,  it  tlie  same 
tune,  a  pseudo-socialism  in  Irie  inti-rprlso 
wrappings  has  been  p.ble  to  ciirnm.iiid  -uch  a 
tremendous  lollowing  from  the  rank  and 
tile  This  is  indeed  a  .sad  commentary  on  the 
piiUtlcal  mid  economic  ign.irance  of  the 
.MiierlTin  peorile  Tlicy  dismi-s  socmlism  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  then  line  up  in 
droves  behind  .social  secuntv.  socialized 
in-dlcine.  industry,  housing,  and  education, 
Thev  denouiice  collectivism,  and  yet  inno- 
cently and  ignorantly  ,spout  its  doctrines  day 
m  .ind  0?.\-  out  The  re:ison  for  this  is  so 
simple  that  we  .Americans  often  overlook  it; 
v,e  just  do  not  underst.md  our  own  system. 
We  as  .Anierlc.Tiis  d-'  Unt  irderstand  capital- 
ism, which  Just  liappens  to  be  the  only  syr,- 
'1  m  yet  devised  by  man  which  allows  for 
human  freedoms  .aid  justice  in  the  same 
lireath. 

There  is  little  qup,st'on  t'n.it  the  collcc- 
Tivistic  proposals  see.ji  loalcal.  Just,  and  hu- 
minitarinn.  Thev  would  like  the  idealistic 
,  tiswer  'or  a  muddled  world'.s  jiraver.  In  one 
Ijrrath.  thev  denounce  the  slavery  of  lotali- 
•  .rlanism  and  the  "crazy  quilt  of  capltal- 
i.>m"  and  olfer  the  Utopian  "middle  way'', 
which  eliminates  tlie  li.ibilities  and  retains 
•he  .isaets  of  both  callectivism  and  Individ- 
i.illsm.  Tliey  mix  the  oil  of  one  with  the 
water  of  the  otl.-r  and  present  their  mixed 
!  rmtila  as  ptrfrction  It  is  .ill  very  intoxi- 
i.iting  and  condoling — until  one  realizes  that 
.'il  and  water  do  not  mix.  When  one  arrives 
,.t  this  conclusion  In  the  discussion,  the 
proponent  of  such  a  heaven  on  earth  begins 
;;i  delete   himself   from   the   dialogue. 

The  collectivist  explains  that  the  coalitions 
of  sx-ialists  witli  coni.inunists  m  Europe  as 
"?.  grim  necessity  at  p.  critical  moment",  yet 
this  is  but  'naif  a  trtith.  Tl.ey  neglect  to  point 
out  wlint  a  'oro.'d  base  of  common  ground 
exists  between  the  two  parties  Both  believe 
m  public  ownership.  :»nd  both  are  buddies 
m  their  h.itrcd  of  capitalism,  the  system 
which  makes  it  possible  lor  them  to  delve 
into  their  diatxilically  ridiculous  ideas.  They 
both  downsrade  the  jirotit  moti\e  and  free 
i-nt?rpri=e  The  -ocialist  and  the  communist 
'•nly  differ  in  degree,  and  herein  lies  the 
greatest  danger  of  sr»ci.ilism,  .Actually  it  is 
"lie  economic  piiilosophy  of  com.niunism.  And 
'hose  iif  us  who  repudi.tte  it  do  =o  tor  two 
■ery  defliilte  reasons: 

1,  Wc  believe  that  economic  and  political 
philosophies  go  hana  in  hand  and  are  Insep- 
I'.rablo  We  believe  it  is  no  accident  that  "free 
cnterprLse  "  developed  alctiK  with  a  free  re- 
public, and  that  it  is  equally  no  ,  ccident  that 
where  a  <-cilectivist  economy  was  installed. 
Individual    fteedcm    was    sacrificed. 

2.  Despite  the  cintinued  emphasis  on  In- 
I  reased  production  via  collectivism,  we  can 
find  no  examples  of  such  results  in  proof, 
■All  on  paper,  nothing  m  reality.  Show  me  a 
-ocialized  or  even  a  half-socialized  country 
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which  has  remotely  approached  our  Iree  en- 
terprise record  of  pnxluction  ,ind  plenty 
Show  me  a  socialized  or  liall-^.  .clalized  coun- 
try which  has  produced  a  hittlicr  staiid.ird  ol 
living  for  workers  than  c.ipitalislic  .America 
Show  me  win  re  socialism  lias  pniduccd 
cheaper  c.u\=.  telephones,  rudios.  nuules. 
gadgets  anj.!  comforts,  and  wliere  thf\  !ia\e 
been  more  widely  di.-ti  ibuted  .imong  the 
average  people  .'<how  me  .i  collc<-tiviSt  so- 
ciety where  72'  of  the  po;)u!atiiin  have  life- 
iii.suraiico  p.iiicles  ..nd  4i»  have  b.uik  ac- 
counts if  you  kn.'iw  .i  better,  ii:.ppler,  m  're 
envied  workers'  republic  than  we  hi  \e  right 
here  in  .Anieric.i,  where  is  it?  Please  show  u.s 
'I"o  tills  the  i-i'lecti\  K't  has  no  .ui.swer  .And 
wily'  He  knows  tliat  capitalisiii  and  free  en- 
terprise h.ive  in  ,de  it  this  w:.y  This  system, 
based  on  indiwdual  initiative  and  proUt,  has 
;iroduced  the  best  for  the  ino-st,  .Socialists  and 
comiminists  innke  the  same  mistake;  iliey 
plar'C  security  .ihe.id  of  Ireedoni  Americ.i  i.^ 
the  prime  exnmple  of  a  nation  which  founded 
Itself  on  the  b.isic  jirincijile  .if  iiuiiiiciiiai 
freedom  Our  Const  it  ulioii  brl.-tlts  witli 
llniiiations  upon  tiie  government-  and  the 
result  lias  iieen  (exclusive  of  the  last  thirty 
years  I  .i  great  nieisure  of  s,ecurlt\  lor  .Ameri- 
cans than  lor  all  other  iiatii.os  Atneru-.i  <i;- 
lers  unlimited  rev.'ards  lor  iniliutive.  cnter- 
[irise,  and  wisdom,  and  she  must  i.ever  .miar- 
aiitee  the  .same  for  laziness  incompetence  "r 
failure  This  free  way  of  life  is  a  rugged,  iiaiii- 
ful  business  nt  times;  bi.t  it  'las  p.iid  the 
bigpcst  duideiids  on  ..-..rlli  i.nd  i,-^  well  v.urih 
e.ery  wenry  mile  .ii  it 

A'ou  see,  freedom  ;  ppeal-  'o  .'n.m's 
strength.i:  socialism  ai.d  .ommiinism  appeal 
to  nian'.i  weaknesses  Freedom  teaches  a  m.'iii 
to  stand  indepetidently  on  his  own  leet:  the 
otliers  teach  him  to  lose  himself  in  the  pro- 
tective lierd. 

The  argument  fi'.r  capitalism  is  that  Amer- 
ica has  proved  l^eyond  any  doubt  that  she 
ha-s  the  best  economic  and  political  system 
yet  devised.  This  Is  proven  by  her  (.'lorLius 
record,  not  by  srmc  hypothetical  blueprint 
that  some  over-^ducated-under-worked  Ini- 
nianltarian  visioned  in  .i  dream.  America  did 
not  become  the  breadbasket,  the  lact/iry.  the 
bank,  and  the  hope  of  the  world  bv  followiiie 
tlie  WTong  svstems  or  believing  tVie  wrone 
principles.  Her  solution  is  visible  in  everv 
home,  In  every  city,  iti  every  store,  in  this 
eountry, 

Americanism  is  capitalism  and  caplt^ilism 
is  the  system  based  on  the  recosrnition  of 
individual  rlglit.^.  including  property  rights, 
in  which  all  property  is  privately  owned.  In 
the  Amerlc.Tn-capltalist  society,  all  human 
relatlotiships  are  volunt'iry.  Men  are  free  to 
cooperate  or  not,  'o  desl  with  'jiie  another 
or  not.  as  their  individu;il  Judgm'='nts,  con- 
victions, and  interests  dictate.  They  have 
the  rleht  to  agree,  but  more  importantly 
they  have  the  right  to  disagree.  And  this 
is  the  cardinal  dliTeren-e  'letveen  capitali,5m 
and  collecthism. 

In  closing,  it  must  ne  remembered  th -t 
c.xpltalism  has  never  failed  At  times  sonu- 
capitalists  have  not  done  justlc?  to  their 
system,  but  the  system  itself  has  never  failed. 
This  is  our  vaccine:  this  ou.-  cure:  this  is 
our  future.  We  must  educate  ourselves  to 
the  responsibilities  as  well  as  to  the  benefits 
of  capitalism,  for  this  is  the  single  meth.od 
Ijy  which  otir  glorious  past  mav  become  our 
most  sought  after  future.  Capitalism,  when 
compared  with  the  same  in  the  day  ol  Mirx, 
has  made  tremendous  strides:  yet  when  com- 
pared with  the  stars  of  tomorrow,  it  is  an 
unknown  ideal,  A  potential  fc-r  the  produc- 
tion f.'ir  and  by  the  most,  of  the  best.  Per- 
haps .'■s  a  people  we  are  not  morally  strong 
enough  to  be  free.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
we  certainly  sh'ill  lose  our  freedom,  and  it 
will  not  matter  much  which  "ism"  supplants 
the  Americanism  called  Capitalism.  Btit  this 
will  not  prove  that  our  free  way  of  life  was 
not  the  best  way.  It  shall  merely  prove  that 
we  were  not  worthy  of  liolding  it. 
Hopefully — the   beginning! 


A     BRIGHTER     FUTURE 
C   i;0   CANAL 
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HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

IN    riU"  ?10I'SF  OF  REPnF.SENFA'nVnS 

\Vfd7U:-(!<n/.  Mm/   1     lUHS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Miiiyland  Mr 
.Speaker,  last  .Salurdav.  Ai.'n!  27,  a  record 
numbei'  of  eon.'-f■r\;^tloIll'^t..s  joint  d  Jus- 
tice William  O  Doutias  i^iid  the  oHieeis 
and  ineinbeis  of  the  C  ki  O.  Canal  A.s.so- 
ciation  lor  the  a,'-.s(ii'iation'.s  l.^.tli  annual 
reunion  hike  alone  the  tuwpath  of  the 
hi.'.toiir  canal.  At  one  point  alon  -  the 
hike,  which  went  th'.s  ycai  from  We\cr- 
lon  to  Shepherd.''t(iv,'n.  officials  counted 
I'.y.',  liaiticipan.t.s,  a  real  tnbate  to  the 
Lirouinc  lame  of  tlrs  occa.sioii  and  the 
inciea.siiiii  populaiiiy  of  the c.in..l 

I  am  \eiy  pleased  that  thi.s  year 
fiiend,s  ol  the  canal  ci^n  roiiort  leal 
progress  ill  the  imm  IilIiI  to  restore  Ihi.s 
iii.stoi'.c  waterway  and  to  develop  its 
vast  and  varied  recreational  potential 

First,  the  Department  of  ihe  Interioi 
hiis  liiially  'dven  more  attentioi!  to  the 
need  lor  immediate  de\fiopm('nt  ol  ad- 
diti'inal  facilities  alofit:  the  can..l  and 
encine'cnim  work  to  .stabilize  the  many 
canal  features  vvliich  are  suiTeriiw  from 
over  40  years  of  neclect.  The  dopart- 
mental  bndeet  this  year,  as  cleared  by 
the  Burei'iU  of  the  Budtiet  and  i)ie"-ent- 
ed  to  Ihe  Conarei-s.  includes  alm-'st  half 
a  million  dollars  tor  constnKtirm  and 
development  iiro.iects  on  the  canal.  I 
trust  that  this  itquest  \>  ill  ho  indorsed 
by  the  ,'\!)i)ro!)iiatinns  Commit  tee  and 
by  the  Coiimess. 

Second,  at  the  asso-ii.tion's  annual 
hanquet  .Saturdav  niuht.  Mr.  W.  Dean 
McClanahan.  ifneral  suiicrinti  nrient  of 
the  C.  &  O.  Canal-.^ntif tarn  Nati'mal 
Park  Ser\1ce  Group,  tinnniinced  ih  t  the 
tiature  conser\ancy  has  a"reed  <(<  diii- 
cha.sp  small  parcels  of  land  needed  for 
immediate  canal  deveVitimpnt .  and  hold 
thc'se  ])i-npertles  luitil  'hi  Deix^i-tment 
of  the  Interior  is  authorii^cd  to  acouire 
additional  acrcai-'''-  for  I  lie  canal.  This 
iieneroiis  offer,  winch  v'ili  Kre--liv  iicel- 
'•rate  recreational  imorov  ments  alonc' 
the  canal,  is  a  real  b:-eakthrnusfi.  ;i!id  I 
know  th'-it  all  of  the  canal's  advocates 
are  Laateful  to  the  officers  of  the  nature 
con.servancv  for  their  perception  and  in- 
terest in  thi.   national  a^set. 

To  me.  these  advancr.s  ree'>ip!aa.^,ue 
the  n^-od  fr-r  iminrdiate  cnngrrssionr.l  ac- 
tion on  H  R.  7201;  th'-  Chesapeake  and 
Oh*o  Canal  Developmt  nt  .^ct.  inw  p'^nd- 
inri  in  thr  House  Interior  Comni'ttfc.  As 
my  trood  friend.  Concrrcss-  an  Gii,h'=:rt 
Gr-^'E.  pointed  out|in  his  keynote  addiess 
to  the  a'.sociation  bTnou^t.  inten.sive 
work  on  th''  canal,  r'zht  iiow.  is  irnofra- 
tive  to  i;rot(  ^t  and  iircsei-\-e  its  frasrlle 
(•nsineeriiv-r  features  and  its  h'.-tory.  If 
we  wait  untM  lartrer.  more  exji'^nsive.  and 
more  controversial  proprnnis  can  be  re- 
fined, authorized,  and  funded,  we  will  run 
the  risk  of  losina  thi.-  vital  p.ait  of  our 
national  heritace. 

I  include  in  the  RECOFtn  at  this  i>cint 
an  excelUnt  article  by  Mr.  Aubrey 
Graves,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Pest,  from  the  Post  of  Tuesday.  April 


nan 

JU.  summaiiziii?  the  events  of  the  14th 

annual  C  &  O  Ca:ia!  Association  reunion 

Hav  of  H'jpe  Seen  for  Cana:   Park 

I  Bv  Aubrey  Grivesi 

Oiiwloorsmeii  attendirg  the  binqnet  cU- 
m.ixlntt  lite  14tn  ,mnual  re'.inion  luke  of  the 
C&O  Can.il  Aj«o;l,itlon  were  given  •more 
than  .1  r.»y  of  hope"  th.it  the  hi.-toric  wiiier- 
Wiiy  Is  .ibniit  to  Oe  broii(;ht  back  to  life 

We  f.tve  fln;»U,"  awakened  the  Depiirt- 
ment  of  I. .tenor.  ,ind  .1  true  park  is  emerg- 
ing. '  declared  W  Dean  McCl.mahan  Super- 
intendent of  the  C&O  Canal  National  Mo!iu- 
ment 

He  report-d  t.ut  the  .ipprnprlation  bu!  for 
1369.  now  beiore  Congress,  contains  4500  - 
OOO  to  be  ined  to  restore  deteriorating  lock-s 
and  aqueducts,  to  provide  parking  areas 
campsite*  .ind  olh.T  rerreatloiial  faclllMes 
"Interior",  he  suul  "at  long  last  had  re- 
qvie',t?d  il  miihon  for  this  purptiee.  but  the 
Bureau  uf  the  B  idget  had  cut  It  In  half  " 

Legislation  to  give  the  protection  of  Na- 
tional Park  itifiis  to  the  federally  owned 
strip  of  wUder:ies.s  srret.-hlng  from  Wash- 
ington to  Cumberland.  Md..  h;Ls  been  side- 
tracked bv  .in  .\dminlstr.it:cin-spon»ored  bnl 
to  set  up  the  Potomac  N.itlonal  River 

This  comprehensive  "package"  deal  cover- 
ing 6*  tiOO  .icres  would  involve  .in  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $77  million  lii  the  nrst 
five  >ears  alone. 

The  pending  Chesape.ike  and  01"..o  C.mal 
National  Historic  Park  development  bill, 
sponsored  bv  Rep  Char'es  McC  Mathias,  Jr  . 
Rep  Gilbert  Oude  "..id  other  congressmen. 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  S3  million  during 
the  first  three  years 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L  Udall.  long  a 
supporter  of  legislation  to  establish  the  C&O 
C.inal  N.monal  Park,  has  modified  his  posi- 
tion and  wants  to  give  priority  to  the  Po- 
tomac National  Ri:er  bill,  which  would  In- 
clude the  can.U  nropertv  but  would  .-nb  it 
ff  Its  hi.st(.irical  name  and  take  away  its 
sdentitv 

The  C.tO  Canal  Association  strongly  ob- 
jects to  this 

A  record  "army"  of  843  persons  joined  last 
weekends  !4-mile  retmlon  hike  from  Wever- 
ton  to  slepherstown  Referring  to  them. 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  said  "I  hope  that 
flgtire  ot  843  will  put  an  end  to  this  pro- 
cras'inatK'ii. 

■  The  Pot-imac  National  River  bill  will  in- 
vol'. e  perhaps  SlOO  million  and  require  years 
and  years  uf  effort  to  get  It  through  Congress. 

"In  ant)ther  live  or  ten  vears,  he  added,  we 
will  lose  the  CA:0  Canal,  its  .iqiieducts.  and  its 
luckhouses.  as  a  matter  of  old  .ige  We  can't 
wait  on  this  pipe  dream  of  a  great  Potomac 
National  River  Let  us  have  the  canal  prop- 
erly designated  as  a  National  Park  and  get 
on  with  Its  development   ' 

Rep  Glide,  guest  speaker  at  the  banquet, 
declared  that  the  two  bills  should  go  to- 
gether But  l.inguage  m  the  Potomac  National 
River  measure  would  abolish  the  C&O  Canal 
National  Mcnument  and  throw  away  the 
name  of  Ci:0  Canal  .National  Park. 

"Becau-se  of  its  important  historv  the  oanal 
should  have  a  separate  entity  and  separate 
administration  " 

The  national  river  bill  would  be  "tremen- 
dously costly,"  Gude  added  ".^nd  with  the 
costs  of  the  Vietn.am  War  our  welfare  pro- 
grams and  other  projects  being  what  they 
are.  the  comprehensive  bill  would  not  move 
rapidly  in  Congress.  Secretary  Udall  himself 
has  said  that  it  is  "highly  improbable  '  that  it 
will  pass  either  this  >ear  or  next." 

"Let  us  do  something  now.  '  Oude  urged. 
"History  is  tr.igile." 

In  a  iness.ige  read  at  the  banquet,  Mathias 
urged  "a  modest  and  concentrated  invest- 
ment now  to  meet  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Now  Is  the  time,  he  said,  "to  build  on 
what  we  alread;.  ha'. e  in  the  Potomac  Basin 
The  CAiO  Canai  Is  the  must  logical  place  to 
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.-tart,  ^iricf  :i  is  aire.nu    leder.illy  owned  and 
attract.s  thousands  of  people  oxery  year  ' 

A  resolution  prop<\st<d  by  .■\ntlioiiy  Wayne 
Smith  of  t!ie  NalloiijI  Parks  Assoriatum.  as 
amended  at  the  suggestion  of  Colin  Rltter 
of  tiie  Interior  Dep.irtment  strp^^ed  these 
points 

That  the  Association  reaffirm  Its  position 
that  the  C<vO  Canal  development  act  be 
passed  at  once,  as  a  flr>t  step  in  ihe  eM-ntual 
realization  ol  the  full  recreational  potentiul 
of  the  Potoni.ic  River  V  .lley 

That  the  Iresh  wafur  liii.ike  in  the  estuarv 
of  the  Potoiii.u-.  proposed  by  engineer  Ellery 
Posdick  be  constructed  at  once  to  ^olve  Wash- 
ington's water  problem  in  case  of  extreme 
drought  or  other  emergency. 

That  the  AKsoclatlcn  again  go  on  record 
as  opposed  to  the  construction*  o!  anv  .•\rm\ 
Engineers  tvfK-  of  dams  on  the  Potomac  River 
or  its  trlbiiturles. 

In  another  re:.oluilon  the  Asso'-l.itlnii  uave 
Its  Board  of  Directors  authority  to  accept  gifts 
of  money  to  be  turned  over  to  the  National 
Park  Servici'  to  buy  additional  lands  adjacent 
t.o  present  holdings  m  the  CSfO  Canal  area 
if  there  are  no  legal  difficulties  involved. 

Officers  lor  li'flS-')  were  elected  .is  follows 
President.   Gi'or''e   W     Kline;    Vice  president, 
Ralph  Donnelly;  Secretary.  W   Douglas  Lind- 
.•uiv.  Jr  ,   Treasurer    Ken  Rollins 
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PROPOSED  AMENUMFNTS  TO  THE 
IMMIGRATION  .X.N'n  .NATIONALITY 
ACT  OF   IMh 

HON.  .'V1ARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

I-    -.1  -.-^Ai  Hi'st-rrs 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

Mv-^  HECKLER  ol  Mas.sachu.sett.s  Mr 
Speaker,  the  disclosure  that  inimmiatioii 
f/om  Ireland  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  our  new  immigration  law  came  as  a 
real  disappointment  to  me.  and  I  was 
only  too  happy  to  introduce  remedial 
legislation  to  do  away  with  the  meciuities 

.Any  law  that  pi-aft:cally  shuts  or!  im- 
migration from  one  of  our  ancestral  na- 
tions is  a  shortsighted  law  The  contribu- 
tion of  the  Irish  to  modern-day  America 
IS  almost  lesendary.  and  I  believe  that  to 
choke  off  further  immisrr.tion  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  would  be  to  deprive  the 
United  States  of  some  of  her  basic 
strength. 

Especially  in  New  England  are  we 
aware  of  what  the  Irish  have  meant  to 
America.  Already  there  are  thud  and 
fourth  generation  descendants  of  the 
Ljreat  wfSve  of  Irish  immigrants  of  the 
lyth  century  llvinit  today  m  New  Ent;- 
land.  and  from  their  midst  have  come 
Senators.  Congressman,  Governors  and. 
yes.  even  a  great  Pres'dent 

Frankly  speaking,  we  in  Massachusetts 
are  completely  opposed  to  any  legislation 
that  would  reduce  Irish  immigration 
which  would  be  the  result  if  the  current 
law  stands 

The  soverning  law  is  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1965.  a  inch  was 
designed  to  remove  inequities  that  iiad 
long  existed  m  the  U  S.  immijiration  laws 
and  policies.  Basically,  it  abolished  the 
longstanding  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem by  which  the  residents  of  certain 
favored  nations  wpi-e  grant-.^d  preference 
in  admittance  to  the  United  Slates 

Prospective  immmrants  from  Portu- 
gal,   as   an    example,    benefited    tjreatly 


from  the  pa.ssage  of  the  196.T  act  WhiU' 
I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Conmtss  at 
that  umc,  I  would  ha\e  voU-d  for  the 
law,  had  I  been  here.  It  is  basically  a 
good  law,  but  should  have  been  moir 
carefully  drafted  to  avoid  just  the  situ- 
ation which  has  accurred  m  ri'lation- 
ship  to  Ireland 

Unfortunately.  >in  iinintenlional  le- 
sult  of  the  196.5  act  was  an  almost  com- 
plete cessation  of  immimation  noiu 
northern  and  '.vestern  Elurope  Iielaiid. 
with  an  annual  quota  uf  17.736  peisoii- 
found  iipi-elf  .-endiim  It  wer  than  Jiiimi 
to  the  United  States  m  Ht67 

Mainly,  this  c;impaiati\  c  tiickle  ol 
newcomers  from  Ireland  came  about 
because  tlie  1965  act.  in  declaring  the 
national  origins  quotas  lo  be  unfair,  ro- 
quiied  ihat  future  immigration  should 
be  ba.sed  on  two  iiiinciiiles;  the  rounit- 
inu  (if  families  and  the  attraction  of  im- 
miLM  ants  with  needed  skill.- 

.Albeit  the  1965  act  iirnvides  that  ii>. 
reductions  m  the  oki  quota  are  to  takf 
place  until  .July  1.  1968.  prospective  new 
.urivals  must  meet  the  other  lequin  - 
ments  of  the  act.  For  example,  thev 
must  have  close  relatives  in  the  United 
States,  or  be  able  to  meet  exacting  labor 
certification  requiirments  This  socio- 
lo'.:ical  bias  of  the  1965  act  favo;- 
immimants  from  countries  from  whicli 
entire  families  wish  to  emigrate.  Wlu:, 
the  1965  act  becomts  fully  effective  j 
months  from  now.  immigration  tiom  th. 
l.'l  countries  involved  will  decline  e\< :; 
further.  In  addition  to  Ireland  thoy  i:.- 
clude  Beli'.ium.  C/eclio.';lo\akia,  Germair. 
Great  Britain,  Norway.  Sweden,  .Austiu. 
Denmark,  Finhmd.  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Swit7erland. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  numbe:  : 
liotential  immitnants  is  especially  ai- 
fected  because  of  the  sociological  na- 
ture of  iM.^h  immiKration.  The  Ioivj- 
familiar  \ision  of  an  entire  fainilv 
arming  from  Ireland  is  now  larcely  . 
nostalmc  one.  Clearly,  the  -.'leat  wa\e  ■: 
Irish  immigration  to  America  lies  mai.v 
years  behind  us. 

My  bill  amends  the  1965  r.ct  to  proter: 
all  nations.  It  would  iiermit  unmiKratiu:. 
irom  Ireland  and  the  other  12  nation- 
Without  returning  to  the  old  nationiti 
quotas  system.  .At  the  ^ame  time,  it  would 
in  no  way  affect  the  liberalizing  jirovi- 
sions  of  the  1965  act  which  made  :; 
easier  for  such  jieople  as  the  Pnrtumu.^i 
to  enter  the  United  -states. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  nation, 
whose  immigration  has  dropped  below 
75  percent  of  Us  yearly  a\e:age  durir.- 
the  10-year  base  period.  1956  to  1965.  will 
be  allotted  additional  places  m  t  xcess  v: 
the  worldwide  quota  to  brint;  its  total 
up  to  75  percent  uf  the  base  period  aver- 
age annual  immigration.  In  no  case 
would  It  exceed  10.000.  Nations  whici; 
have  t^auied  under  the  provisions  of  tlv 
1965  act  will  not  be  affected.  Only  those 
nations  for  which  hi^tonc  patterns  o; 
immigration  have  declined  .-sharply  -mV. 
benefit. 

Ireland,  for  example,  used  to  .send  ar. 
average  of  about  7.000  immigrants.  Un- 
der my  bill,  its  floor  would  be  75  percent 
of  that  number  or  about  5,300. 

In  shuit.  the  bill  preserves  the  lair 
parts  of  the  1965  act  while  doing  away 
with  the  untair  parts.  The  added  num- 
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ber  ot  iininib rants  would  be  relatively 
.-mall  and  the  United  States  will  be  the 
richer  lor  i>eriiilttina  the  sensible  immi- 
gration of  additional  persons  from  tho.se 
countries  which  ha\ f  already  contributed 
so  much  to  her  ttrealne.ss. 


WHEN  WILL  THEY  EVER  LEARN? 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN    rHE  HOt.'.SK  OF  HtrRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdau.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Soviets  celebrate  May  Day.  1968.  the 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Inquirer  of  May  1  car- 
ries this  headline  on  page  1:  "Graves  at 
Hue  Bare  1.000  Dead  in  Red  Atrocity." 

Till-  Inquirer  article  begins  by  recount- 
mi;  the  iatist  exainjjle  of  inhuman  bru- 
ality  eomnntttd  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese variety  of  communism: 

K.iemy  troops  cxf.  iited  m.-re  than  1000 
jjersons.  buryiiit;  sonic  ili\e  and  ^haoting  or 
beheading  otlier,=;  wlulr  they  occupied  Hue 
III  February,  the  U  .'i^.  Embassy  confirmed 
Tuesday. 

The  account  fuither  related: 
Ono  Budcnii.--t  monk  tfild  investigators  ih.it 
idmost  ii.j.:l,tly   :riiin   a  Held   behind   the  pa- 
goda   lie    .ii.(i    other    moi;ks    heard    cries    lor 
mercy  and  shots. 

,The  Soviets  can  take  part  of  the  credit 
for  this  ina,ssacre  for  they  trained  Ho 
Chi  Minh  m  Moscow  in  the  1920's  and 
are  even  now  militarily  aiding  him  in  his 
projiram  of  butchery.  Their  inhuman 
plnlo.^ophy.  which  dictates  that  any  act 
is  Liood  which  furthers  the  Communist 
cause.  IS  the  inoti\ation  behind  Minh's 
long  struggle.  It  was  in  Moscow  that 
Minh  learned  Lenin's  position  on  terror: 

We  111'. e  never  rejected  terror  on  principle, 
nor  i.aa  we  do  so. 

Testimony  before  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  confirmed  that  the  followers 
of  Lenm  faithfully  followed  the  doctrine 
of  terror  in  \arious  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Hou.se  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Aggression  in  1954  produced  a 
monumental  work  illustrating  the  inde- 
scribable horror  visited  upon  innocent 
peoples  m  various  countries.  For  instance, 
the  committee  received  testimony  on  the 
Vinnitsia  region  of  the  Ukraine  and 
what  happened  to  inhabitants  of  that 
area: 

One  of  the  ino.st  prolonged  periods  of  i  error 
;aid  mass  executions  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
munlst.s  occurred  m  Ukraine  m  what  is  called 
the  Vmnitsia  region.  .\n  estimated  10.000 
persons  were  executed  during  1937  38  In 
Vinnitsia  and  buried  in  ,38  mass  graves.  This 
was  only  1  if  19  similar  episodes  carried  out 
during  that  period  In  \aricus  regions  of 
Ukr.ime.   liccording   to  witnesses. 

The  above-mentioned  committee  held 
l>ublic  hearings  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  taking  the  testimony  of  335  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  were  eyewitnesses  to 
Communist  aggression  against  the  en- 
slaved nations  and  peoples  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe. 

-A  report  entitled.  Korean  War  Atroci- 
ties. "  was  issued  by  the  Senate  in  1954. 
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which  described  the  brutality  eoiiiinilted 
by  Korean  Communists  against  Koreans 
and  American  trooiis: 

During  the  ensuing  ,i  yet'rs  of  warf.iro.  the 
Commtuilst  enemy  committed  a  s-eries  of  war 
crimes  .igainst  .■American  and  United  Nations 
personnel  which  constituted  one  of  ihe  most 
heinous  and  b.irb.iric  cpcx'hs  of  recorded 
history. 

The  tiagedy  at  Hue  is  but  the  latest 
chapter  in  a  50-year  ncord  ot  brutality 
by  the  followers  ol  communisni.  whether 
the  actual  perpetrators  are  Vietnamese. 
Korean,  or  Soviet. 

I  .sincerely  hope  the  Aint  rican  people 
will  become  aware  of  the  danger  to  which 
all  free  nations  are  exi-o.sed  from  this 
common  enemy.  Moral  resiionsibility  and 
indignation  demand  that  our  clergy  take 
a  forthright  .stand  against  this  threat: 
our  educators  make  sure  our  students 
are  receiving  adequate  training  on  this 
vital  subject:  our  public  officials,  espe- 
cially tho.se  on  the  national  .^cene.  come 
to  grips  with  this  worldwide  jilague  in- 
.stead  of  ignoring  the  issue  Irom  year  to 
year,  as  some  of  them  do. 

The  above-mentioned  cases  of  Com- 
munist brutality  are  ju.it  a  .small  sam- 
pling of  information  which  is  available 
on  this  subject  Volume  upon  volume 
from  congressional  and  other  sources 
have  documented  the  nature  of  the  en- 
emy and  those  leaders  are  morally  dere- 
lict who  chose  to  ignore  it  lurther. 

I  i)lace  the  enraging  and  depressing 
account  of  the  tragedy  at  Hue  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Graves  at  HfE  Bare   1,000  Dead   in   Red 

.\TROClTY 

SAIGON,  April  30 — Enemy  trcKips  executed 
more  than  1,000  persons,  burying  .'-ome  alive 
and  shooting  or  beheading  others,  while 
they  occupied  Hue  in  February,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  confirmed  Tuesday, 

Most  of  the  victims  were  Sotith  Viet- 
namese, taut  they  also  included  two  French 
priests,  three  .South  Ki^rcans  and  a  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  who  was  a  British  subject,  the 
embassy  said. 

There  Itave  been  piecemeal  repirts  of  the 
slaughter  of  civilians  while  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  occtipled  the  old  im- 
perial capital  during  the  Tet  offensive,  but 
this  was  the  ftrst  time  any  officials  L-ave 
an  over-all   picture. 

An  embassy  spokesman  said  it  took  twcj 
months  to  compile  the  reports  from  allied 
sources  and  South  Vietnamese  police  be- 
cause otTicials  wanted  to  be  sure  of  accuracy 

One  South  Vietnamese  political  warfare 
officer  estimated  that  fully  half  the  ■,  Ictlms 
were   burled   alive. 

■■Many  had  been  shot,  some  beheaded." 
said  the  embassy  report,  "A  number  of  bodies 
showed  signs  of  mutilation.  Most  v^•ere  found 
with    hands    bound    behind    their    backs. 

■■Evidence  al.-^o  was  discovered  of  •, ictims 
having  been  clubbed  unconscious  prior  to 
being  burled   alive." 

TRAGEDY    RECALLED 

One  Buddhist  monk  told  Investigators  that 
almost  nightly  irom  a  field  behind  the  pa- 
goda he  and  other  monks  heard  r-nes  lor 
mercy  and  shots. 

In  all.  18  mass  graves  were  found  !n  and 
arotind  Hue.  the  embassy  said.  The  largest 
grave,  containing  201  bodies,  -v^-ns  found  near 
the   Imperial    tombs. 

■■Victims  included  Father  Urbaln,  52.  and 
Father  Guy,  48,  French  priests  from  the 
nearby  Benedictine  mission  at  Thlen  .'Vn.'' 
the   report   said. 

■'Father  Urbaln  was  bound  hand  and  foot 
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,ind  burled  alive  with  10  others  Fatlier  Guy 
■A-as  lorced  to  kneel  and  shot  through  the 
heat!.'' 

SOME     bt-RlED     AI.IVF. 

.An.ither  large  grave  ■v^'as  •ounct  at  Gia  Hoi 
high  schixil.  .■\lmost  200  b.xlies  were  found 
'here,  .md  about  half  the  victims  apparenth 
were   burled    alive,   the   emba,s.sy   snitt 

Twenty  bodies  In  a  grave  out.side  Hue  were 
rcpc^rted  to  be  those  of  rivlli.-.ns  sci/ed  by 
enemy  troops  from  their  refUL-e  In  the  Pe- 
(temotorlst  church  at  Hue  Feb  H  .aid  laken 
on   a  death  match 

■  They  were  interred  alive,  with  hands 
bound,"  the  embassy  said  •'The  victims  In- 
.lucied  Tran  Vien,  one  of  live  elected  senators 
:roni   Htie  in   the  the  National   .Assembly." 

Other  bodies  were  found  "b<")und  together 
•.II  groups  of  10  to  15,  eyes  open,  with  dirt 
or  cloth  in  their  moutlis,"  tlie  report 
declared. 


LAW  DAY.   USA,,    1968 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN    THE  HOt.'SF  OF  RKPRFSF.N'T.ATIVKS 

Wrdncsdav.  May  I.  I9f:8 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maiyland.  Mi-  .Sueaker. 
todav  :s  Law  Day,  U.S  .A.,  and-  as  it  has 
done  in  past  years — tlie  Daily  Record 
newspaper  of  Baltimore.  Md  is  pr-rform- 
ing  a  \aluable  jjublic  ser\ire  bv  publish- 
imr  a  six^cial  Law  Day  edition  It  is  de- 
signed tD  give  tlie  widest  possible  co\er- 
age  lo  ihe  Law  Day  theme.  "Onlv  a  law- 
ful society  can  build  a  better  society." 
and  to  further  the  inirposes  of  the  ob- 
ser\'ance.  which  aic^  If)  fo;:ter  lespect  for 
the  law.  to  increase  tniblic  understanding 
of  the  place  of  law  in  .American  I;f(^.  and 
to  point  up  the  contrast  between  fieedom 
under  law  in  this  counti^y  and  y-jvern- 
mental  tyranny  under  communism 

I  described  my  \iews  on  the  need  for 
a  lawful  societv  in  an  articl.^  preijareri 
for  the  Daily  Record's  sijecia]  Law  Day 
issue,  and  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Hecord  on  this  occasion: 

I  ,\w  Day  T  -A  I'tfiH 
Bv  Hf-prfspi.!  .itive  '';areN!1  i)  Io.moi 
()n\y  .1  lawful  society  can  build  a  betl<.r 
so.'iety  •■  Tlie  Taw  Dav  IIS.'\  theme  this  \e:ir 
:itl1rms  ;i  truth  that  has  been  the  i.  .nntiati.in 
of  tills  nation's  prosperity  and  orderly  prog- 
ress since  The  liavs  oi  Lexington  aid  ''oiicord 
:ind  Valley  Forge--  only  throtigh  the  Rule  of 
Law  can  sociptv  achie'e  lis  goals  i^-id  US 
dreams. 

Wc  h,ive  often  he->rd  the  saying:  "Ours  is 
a  government  of  La■^^■.  not  of  men."  But  what 
floes  that  m.ean? 

It  means  that  we.  the  people,  have  set  up 
rules  10  guide  our  conduct  and  have  agreed 
to  abide  by  those  rules  It  means  thit  every 
citizen,  hlL'h  or  lo^w,  has  an  invisible  fence— 
his  Rights-  arourid  him.  which  no  other  citi- 
zen, or  eve;i  the  Government  itself,  can 
penetrate. 

Btit  it  alsri  means  that  every  citlxen  i:a.s  an 
equal  obligatloii  trj  organize  his  life  so  that 
It  does  not  conflict  with  the  right  of  others 
under  the  Law.  It  means  that  if  government 
by  Law  is  to  survive,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  mtist  accept  the  rules  and  live 
under  that  Law  Tlie  Law  is  the  same  for  all 
men  the  Big  Shot  and  tlie  Little  Guy-  aiid 
all  men  must  obey  it 

Without  Ihe  Rule  of  Law  there  can  be  no 
iibertv  for  the  individual  Without  respect 
lor  the  Law- and  a  l:iw-:ibiriing  citizenry- - 
there  can  be  no  orderly  society.  As  Montes- 
quieu  well   sfid.   •■The  det°rloratlon   of  gov- 
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er:imer.t  begins  with  the  d^cay  of  the  prtn- 

riples  '»n  whloh  It   wis  foiii'r''c1  " 

Thus,  continuing  and  strpngthpninij — 
respe<t  for  the  !«W3  of  the  lund  hecomes  f'lr 
each  1'>.,:»1  Amerlcnn  a  matter  of  the  survival 
of  his  individual  liberty  and  w.iy  of  life. 

Respert  for  the  law  demands  ;in  iiaques- 
tlonini;  ob-dl^nre  to  its  mandates  Of  course 
our  laws  nre  n"t  perfect  Of  course,  every  >i".- 
zen  h;>3  the  right  to  iKlvocate  chanKes  in  the 
laws  Of  course,  every  citizen  has  the  duty 
to  try  to  se>ure  Improvements  in  the  laws 
thiit  will  eliminate  or  ameUorate  harshness 
and  Injustice— thnt  will  corr.'ct  .society's 
problem.;,  whether  they  be  the  crime  rule, 
our  children's  education,  mflttion   or  jobs 

But.  as  the  American  Bar  As.socliitlua  as- 
serts, we  cjinnct  buiid  by  de.strovlng:  we  "'aii- 
nol  strengthen  fome  freedoms  bv  weaKeiuii^ 
others.  In  our  cc  mmunltles,  .ind  in  tlie  na- 
tion, we  can  only  advance  through  united 
action  within  the  framework  of  !,\w 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  brint;  about  rhe 
d.jwnfall  of  'he  Unite<l  St.ttes  is  to  hreik 
down  the  'rulltional  Amerlciii  respert  'or 
law  .\nd  order  We  may  not  like  a  particular 
law.  but  once  it  is  proiniilifated.  we  have  no 
choice  If  we  do  not  acoi>pt  the  Law.  if  we 
lack  the  self-dlsnpline  tiiat  respect  for  Law 
demands,  then  democracy  will  break  'lown 
and  thtre  will  be  no  alternative  excent  <l:c- 
t.itorshlp-  -rtile  by  men  instead  of  Law 

Pe<iple  who  burn  and  loot  and  destroy  to 
express  their  dt-ssatlafactlon  with  certain 
laws  are  expressing  disrespect  for  the  Rule  of 
L.iw  People  who  c'neat  on  their  Income  t  ix. 
crash  traific  lights,  C'-Mle  health  and  safety 
regulations,  are  showing  disrespect  for  the 
Rule  of  Law  Ail  these  people  are  vinder- 
minlni?  the  foundations  on  which  society 
res's — the  buses  of  their  own  freedom  and 
liberty 

Tlie  Rule  of  Law  demands  more  than  Up 
service  Unless  on  Law  Day  and  every  day. 
each  one  of  U-  pledges  to  obs«rve.  protect  and 
advance  cur  system  of  Laws,  and  'o  transmit 
respect  for  Law  to  our  children,  then  future 
generations  who  will  pay  the  price  of  our 
failure  will  denounce  and  dishonor  us. 

But  we  will  not  fall.  This  society  has  the 
strength,  the  resilience,  and  the  moral  fiber 
to  retain  itt  respect  for  the  Rule  of  Law,  to 
safeguard  our  legal  heritage,  and  to  preserve 
our  individual  liberties,  while  improving  the 
lives  of  all  o'  us  If  we  live  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities, we  w.!l  — ■•■" ■'.-e  under  :ree- 

dom 
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ERI'  H  CURTfN  DIRECTOR  OF 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'd7icsdatj    May  I    1968 

-Mr  SIKES.  M'  Svieaker.  yesterday 
ma'ked  the  retirement  of  one  of  t)ie 
most  dedicated  ajid  responsible  military 
ifRcers  it  has  been  my  pr'vileye  to  know 
or  work  with.  Ma.t.  Gen.  Robert  H  Cur- 
t:n  has  been  Director  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing for  the  Air  Force  since  July  1963.  In 
this  tinporta;u  position  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  a  real 
property  plant  valued  in  excess  of  $16  4 
billion  scattered  at  4  000  different  loca- 
tlor^.s.  He  has  supt^n.  sed  md  programed, 
•Aith  outstanding  success,  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  ranging  from  exotic  test, 
;esearch.  and  ballistic  missile  projects 
to  the  more  mundane  but  equally  im- 
:>ortant   requirements  of   airfield   pave- 
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rnent.  family  housinw;.  and  the  like  His 
tour  ol  duty  m  th's  responsible  position 
iias  seen  tiie  Air  Force,  under  his  lead- 
ership, respond  to  the  challenge  of 
S<iutheasi  Asia  ope;ations  in  manners 
which  have  not  only  been  innovative  but 
which  have  resulted  in  getting  the  job 
done  ill  a  rcasmable  and  efficient  man- 
ner. 

Subsequent  to  his  selection  as  Direc- 
tor of  Cull  Encmeerlng.  General  Ciirtin 
served  m  other  positions  m  the  Direc- 
torate und  in  Europe  Throughout  these 
to'urs  of  duty  J~e  was  known  and  admired 
by  many  Metiibeis  of  Congress  particu- 
larly by  those  of  the  Appiopriations  :ind 
Arm-'d  Sei'vices  Committees.  We  have 
not  only  received  briefings  from  him  in 
the  field,  but  for  9  consecutive  yeais, 
fiscal  years  1960  thiough  1968.  he  has 
pres^-nted  the  Air  Force  military  ron- 
.^tructi^jn  pro^iiam  to  the  Congress.  On 
ail  of  these  occasions,  his  testimony  and 
actions  have  been  marked  by  frankness, 
candor,  and  tactual  representations 
which  have  provided  our  committee  -aith 
rhe  mfoimation  leq'aired  to  make  pmper 
decisions 

Although  Bobs  loyalty  to  the  .Mr 
Force  and  to  the  Defense  Establishment 
was  unquestioned,  he  did  not  allow  this 
loyalty  to  enter  into  his  testimony  and 
or  actioiis  to  be  used  to  the  detriment  of 
otiier  ovganii^ations  in  "the  Defense 
EstablisHment  or  to  his  responsibility  as 
as  .Ajnencan  citizen  and  taxpayer.  It  ap- 
pears he  has  de\'oted  24  hours  a  day  to 
his  role  as  an  .^lr  Force  cr>'ii  engiiieer, 
dedicated  tj  providing  the  necessai-y  fa- 
ciiif.es  from  which  the  Air  Force  can  fly 
and  meet  its  requirements  and  to  con- 
tinue to  ope-ate,  maintain  and  upgrade 
thes?  facilities  in  the  pioper  manner. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Air  Force  Civil  En- 
smeenng  organization  has  a  motto.  "Can 
Do— Will  Do"  The  true  spirit  and  fulfill- 
ment of  that  motto  is  completely  reflected 
in  the  dedication,  enthusiasm,  and  pro- 
fessional ability  which  General  Curtin 
brought  to  his  role  as  an  Air  Force  civil 
enu'ineei'ing  officer  and  as  Director  of 
Civil  Engineering.  US.  Air  Force 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  a  portion  of  my  remarks,  the  official 
U  S.  Air  Force  biography  of  General 
Curtin: 

Bi'-iORM'Hr  uF  Maj  Gen  Robert  H.  Curtin 
Major  General  Robert  H  Curtin  Is  the  Di- 
rector of  Civil  EngUuerlng.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Programs  and  Resources,  Headquarters 
United  States  .Air  Force.  Washington.  DC  He 
is  responsible  for  tlie  management  and  direc- 
tion of  Air  Force  programs  involving  design, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  <.peration  of 
real  property  facilities.  This  Includes  the  ac- 
quisition and  disposal  of  real  estate,  provision 
if  fire  pr  itection.  base  master  planning,  and 
the  development  ol  engineering  standards 
and  criteria. 

General  Curtm  was  born  :n  Wlnchendon. 
Miui^achU!etls.  on  July  21.  1916.  and  attended 
grade  and  hi^h  schools  there  Graduating 
from  Murdoch  Hlgn  School  in  1934  he  at- 
•ended  Rensselaer  Polvtechiilc  Institute  New 
York,  [or  one  year  and  then  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  US  Military  Academy  at 
WeM  Point. 

In  1939  he  was  comtmlssloned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  llth  Engi- 
neering Regiment.  Canal  Zone  He  returned 
to  the  United  Slates  in  July  1943  for  a  brief 
assignment  as  Plans  and  Policy  Offlcer  and 
later    Executive    OlBcer.    Headquarters    .30th 
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Enelneer  Aviation  Unit  Training  Cfnt.r 
Ma  UIU  Field.  Ft.- rldn  In  June  of  the  [(■:- 
l.iwlng  year  General  Curtin  was  a.ssK'iiert  ;o 
the  Engineering  EJlvlflon.  .Supreme  Head- 
quiirters  .Allied  Expetlttlonary  F.>nfs.  .ind 
later  in  the  European  Oieater  of  Operntlons, 
he  fjerformed  duties  related  to  tactical  unci 
other  airfield  construction  In  Europe  Thl^ 
was  followed  In  1046-1947  bv  assignments 
with  the  European  .Aviation  Englneerlnj? 
Command  and  as  Air  Engineer.  United  States 
Air  Firips  in  Europe 

Returning  frini  Europe  In  Mav  1947,  the 
general  attended  Harvard  University  wherp 
he  obtained  a  master's  degree  in  civil  enpl- 
neerlng  His  next  tran.vfcr  was  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  with  assignment  In  the  Diror- 
torate  of  Installations.  Headquarters  IT  s 
Air  Force  In  1952  he  was  made  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Installations  tor  i^ii«;iiicorltig  and 
Const ructh'/n  and  f(  r  his  .srrvlte  (Hiring  thl< 
period  was  awnnied   the  I.eglon  o,   Merit 

Following  his  Pentaeon  tour.  General  Cur- 
tin attended  the  Air  War  College  at  Maxwi ;: 
Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  and  In  August  1954 
returned  to  England  as  .Afsl.'^tant  Chlel  .  i 
Statf.  Installations,  Third  Air  F<  rre  Hen, ru- 
ing to  the  United  States  In  1957.  he  ittcnded 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  .Armed  Fnrrr- 
,it  Ft    McNalr    Washington    DC 

His  next  assignment,  '.n  June  l!)o8.  re- 
turned him  to  .Air  Fcrce  Headquarters  as 
Depiitv  Director  for  FacllliU's  Supp.  rt.  then 
.IS  Deputy  Director  tor  Real  Propertv.  and 
following  that,  iis  Deputv  Director  for  Civil 
Engineering  Operations  In  U)61  he  was 
named  Deputy  Director  lor  Construction  and 
in  July  1963  was  appointed  to  his  current  po- 
sition as  Dlrectcr  oi  Civil  Englneerlnc 

In  .iddltlon  to  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
general's  decorations  include  the  Bron/e  Star 
Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal,  and  foreign  awards 

The  General  Is  m.'.rrled  to  the  former  Jane 
Qulnn  of  White  Plains,  NY  Hiey  have  two 
ihlldren    Robert  H    Jr   aii;i  Jane  H 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

t     NiW     .JERSEY 
I.N    THE  HOUSE  UK  HEPHE.SENTATIVES 

IVt'd/icsdci;.  Mc:u  1.  1968 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  la.st 
Monday  the  Senate  pa.sscd  an  uiitlKn-ua- 
tioii  lor  the  .Arm.s  Control  and  D,. -arma- 
ment Atrency  nt  .$17  million  lor  Jiscai 
vears  1969  and  1970.  with  a  limitp.tion  ot 
S7  million  o\er  the  2-year  iierioci  u;i  out- 
side research  pi'ojects 

This  authonzation.  if  approved,  wo'ald 
represent  a  .substantial  reduction  irorn 
the  So3  million  authorization  winch  the 
President  had  rtque.sted  :or  the  next  3 
fiscal  year.s  and  which  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  liad  approved. 
This  authorization  also  rcpn'scnts  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  Hum  'l;e  2-\,  ir  au- 
thorization of  S'-'O  million  vjteci  by  the 
House  of  Repre.^entatives  on  March  G. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Senate  ac- 
tion is  unfortunate.  After  many  years  of 
effort,  we  are  closer  than  we  ha\c  e\er 
been  before  to  teaching  agreement  with- 
in the  world  community  on  a  treaty  to 
present  the  proliferation  of  p.uclo'ar 
weapon.s  Tiie  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
j.rmament  Acency.  w.th  author. -Mtions 
and  appropriations  the  size  of  a  piniie'ici 
when  compared  to  the  skyscraper  budg- 
ets devoted  to  military  armaments,  has 
played  the  nrincipal  role  m  bringing  tlie 
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'Jailed  Statf..  and  the  ie.'<t  of  the  woild 
to  ihi^  point  N'.here  our  prayers  for  con- 
trolling; the  spualing  arms  race  may  be 
realized.  An  excellftit  tribute  to  Bill  F')s- 
icr"s  do.'  rd  pui.'-iiit  ol  thi.-  ob.uctive  is 
t'ontaincri  m  a  '.pnliire  article  in  the  April 
23  Washington  Kvenine  Star.  I  include 
this  article  bv  Oeoii.;.'  Sherman,  cap- 
iioned  ""The  US.  Arn.s  Neuotialor  and 
a  Practical  Treaty." 

Of  cour.'c-.  this  :s  a  tune  lor  lullinK  in 
our  belts  and  for  achieving  significant 
con'im:c«  ';i  our  bud'-ct.  but  ihe.so  econ- 
,  mies  .should  n.':  l)e  lalse  oconomies. 
riie  relatively  .siaall  iaxi)ayers"  invest- 
.•ncnt  in  .inns  control  could  yield  larpe 
dividends.  Not  only  would  the  .security 
of  the  world  bo  improved  by  interna- 
iional  arms  control  and  reduction  agree- 
ments, but  such  acrormrnts  could  also 
result  in  cutting  billions  of  dollars  from 
our  defense  budael.  Such  i)rograins 
should  not  be  .leojinrdized.  therefore,  un- 
der the  :.ai:.-.o  of  economv.  What  the 
Auency  asked  for  was  an  authonzation 
.iveraiie  of  SH  tni'Ii'iit  iier  year  for  3 
years.  The  c  -t  )t  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  over  SG8  inir.ion  per  d.iy. 

Prescient  Johnson  i^as  called  arms 
L-onti-ol  "the  most  urpent  busine.ss  of  our 
I  me."  Sim.ilar'y.  in  an  addrr.'^s  before 
!he  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1330.  former  President  Eisenhower  said 
armaments  must  be  controlled  "if 
civilization  is  to  be  assurt  d  ;)f  survival." 
The  Ai-ms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Asency  has  been  charced  by  Conpress 
'vith  the  principal  responsibility  within 
our  Government  for  this  awesome  ta.sk. 
I  am  .sorry  that  the  Senate  made  the  cut 
:t  did.  In  this  connection,  the  followins 
editorial  from  the  April  24  Washington 
Post  is  pertinent 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  con- 
feree.^ on  tins  bill  will  insist  on  their 
i.'Osition  I  frr  one  do  not  want  it  said  of 
ine  that  I  failed  to  support  peace  for 
the  sake  of  a  crumb  in  our  economic 
loaf — particularly  when  that  crumb 
might  'vvell  be  the  leaven  to  !)revent  the 
whole  loaf  fi'om  bemz  incinerated. 

The  articles  follow 
;Frcm  the  Washington  Post,  A;>r.  24,  1968] 
Dis.MiMiNG  Disarmament 
Congress  is  shainelesslv  :'.busing  the  Arms 
Contr"!  .iiid  Disarmam-'nt  Aactcv  This  miaht 
be  understandnble,  although  not  excusable, 
if  the  Agency  had  palpably  failed  to  prciduce 
.'-esult=.  But  the  shabby  treatment  is  being 
s.ccorded  by  leeislator?  precisely  at  a  moment 
fl  exc'?r)tlona!  achieven-.ent  by  the  Asency — 
just  as  the  nonproUferation  treaty  is  about  to 
:>e  sirned 

It  is  'oad  enough  th^t  Cmgress  demeans 
■'ne  Aecncy  and  it--  purfKise  bv  refusing  it  ;)er- 
inanen:  status.  It  is  worse  when  Congress  re- 
fusef.  as  it  just  has.  to  crant  a  three-year 
.lUthorization  and  instead  keeps  'he  .a.ger.cy 
•n  a  tv.'o-vear.  every-elect:on-\ear  '."ash 

For  a  'wo-vear  budset.  'he  .\dm:n:straton 
=  c'Jght  <22  mil'.ion  Th?  House  slifihted  ;t5 
Foreign  Affairs  Comminee's  eniightened  roc- 
ommendatlon  and  cut  that  to  S20  million. 
Tlte  Senate  last  Monday  allowed  on'.v  S17  mil- 
lion. In  a  di'plav  r^f  n:tp:cki:ii.  .Senator  Ful- 
hright  decided  the  .Aeer.cy's  research  was  rot 
up  to  his  standards  and  induced  his  fellow 
.colons  to  limit  rcscTch  fr.r-ds.  His  admirers 
rnlght  filrh  have  txpected  t'oat  as  ii;  intel- 
lectual deeply  concerned  with  peace,  he  would 
have  understood  "he  (i'fficulties  of  exploring 
the  .Agency's  vital  new  ftelds. 

At  this  ix)lnt.  Congress  can  do  little  to  lend 
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ilie  ;)roOieir.  I  arms  conir;'!  and  disanna- 
111  'i-.i  'he  ic.'-pect  .oid  resources  It  deserve^.  Its 
(MiUerence  conimlltee.  however,  which  meets 
tins  week  to  lix  ihe  Agency's  auth.'riz.atlou, 
L,.n  .It  ;.a.st  .unp;  Hie  higher  figure  approved 
carher  Ijy   the  lUai.-c 

IFrcm  the  Washiiiitoii    iDi'.i    livening  Star, 

.-^jir    Ji,    10(58 1 
H;  I  I  UIV-.  Ti  NAt  u  V  !'.^\^  I.)ni;n:Nns-  The  US 

,\RMS  Nr.C.cp.MMilR  .\  MJ  A  PfA;    1  1'- AL  'rKlA-tY 

I  U.'  Georte  Shcrn.aiii 
He  IS  eitlicr  the  respect  .ble  Hepublican 
businessman  wl.o  l.as  manaced  to  keep  arms 
control  ,i!i\e  in  .i  ro-, ernment  ibsesscd  witli 
.1  war  or  lie  is  onlv  uib.uio  camoullage  i<ir 
liie  Irauri  which  ]!  i;-ses  for  an  arms  control 
policy. 

Both  \iewr  exist  m  official  Washlmtton 
.ibout  William  C.  Postr-r,  71,  chief  tdsarma- 
u-.ent  necotiator  lor  ooth  Presldent.s  I^en- 
uedy  and  Jol-nson  .,nti  iiead  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Ij.sarn-iiuocnt  .Xsenry  lor  liio 
])  ist  .even  years 

Both  views  are  jjiutly  correct. 
The  latest  sorichild  of  Foner's  operation  is 
the  treaty  bannlim  'li''  .■  prcnd  "i  nuclear 
weapons,  which  botli  the  t/nited  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  'oegin  defendine  tomorrow 
lietore  a  .--pecial  ."^ession  of  the  United  N'ltlons 
General  .Xsj-enihU. 

The  debate,  who'h  could  bo  ione  and  bitter, 
IS  a  final  Viurdle  for  the  bipgest  ad\ancc  in 
pr.ictlcal  Soviet-American  fooj-pratlon  since 
t!.p  July  196:i  treaty  prohlbitiiis  ouclear  rx- 
piosions  in  the  attii(5sphprr. 

President  Johnson  considers  this  '  NPT" 
(Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  in  the  Jargon  of 
(iisarmamentl  the  I'reatest  monument  of  his 
administration  to  arms  control  m  the  liuclear 
;ge.  He  is  determined  to  'tet  it  ratified  by  the 
Senate  this  year. 

Yrt  Foster   .s   noj   an   aapre.-slve   -.islonary. 
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no*-  the  "softheaded  (ifsarmer"  which  hostile 
roneressmen  and  military  men  conslripred 
h.is  predecessor.  Harold  .Stns^fv, 

Foster  and  Ids  237-mpmbpr  arcncv  are 
dedicated  to  the  practical-  not  to  making 
high  policy,  btit,  in  the  words  of  a  partisan, 
"to  beine  a  well-honed  thorn  m  'he  .^Ide  of 
the   policymakers." 

The  complaint  is  that  this  thorn  seldom, 
if  ever,  goes  deep  rnouch  to  draw  blood  in 
the  Pentagon  or  State  Department 

Foster  does  not  believe  in  rocking  the  es- 
tablishment with  i.northodox  schemes  or 
provocative    public    iirodrilna 

To  no  one's  surprise,  he  lined  up  loyally 
behind  Johnson  in  his  rlecision  'o  follow 
Soviet  suit  in  limited  (leplovment  of  the 
anti-ballistic  missile  <ABM)  (ief^nse  system, 
despite  I'-'ng  and  hot  protests  behind  the 
scenes  aeainst  opening  a  new  and  costly 
round  in  the  nuclear  arms  race 

Neverthele.'-s,  the  treaty  :. gainst  the  ^prp:'.d 
of  nuclear  weapons  rpmalns  concrete  proof 
that  this  addiction  to  'he  unspectacular  does 
pay  dividends. 

The  final  draft  is  the  product  of  'wo  ■.  efir= 
of  pxhaustina.  often  I'Cttv  often  dreary  iieco- 
tiations  with  the  Russian';  V.'estern  .d.lies  and 
non-aligned  =tates  at  t!  e  ;8-naTion  Olsarma- 
ment   conference   in    Geneva. 

Even  the  liarshest  critics  .dmit  thai  the 
outcome  Is  a  tribute  to  the  bulldog  tenacity 
of  Foster  :  nd  Ins  shop  in  working  out  an 
agreement 

What  worries  many  treaty  advocates  today 
is  that  the  prolonged  and  hu^lv  compllcited 
negotiations  may  now  obscure  the  dramatic 
import."ince   of   what   has   been   achieved. 

In  the  spice  o:  t.vn  vears.  the  ^'PT  ini"; 
.shifted  from  a  .-tock  ;.rop.iganda  ina-euvcr 
in  the  cold  war  to  ,!  ijr.'.cticil  -mliodiment 
cf  a  comm'-inity  of  nuclear  interests  between 
the  two  comoetmg  superpower'. 

The  list  of  L,'round-breakir.2  ■firsus"  i:.  the 
treaty  is  impres.sive: 

The  Russians  are  braving  the  challenge  of 
Communist    China    and    publicly    deepeni.og 


the  breach  In  the  Communist  v,orld  disiitc 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

rhe  Soviet  Un'oii  I'lid  the  United  St  .tes 
have  Joined  in  a  pledge  to  protect  other  na- 
tions against  "iiurlear  blackmail"  through 
coordinated  uctam  m  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  • 

A  worldwide  treaty  has  been  negotiated 
which  c(ntdn.s  a  inandatjry  intprn..tional 
.safpguanls  sv.stem. 

Through  Vols  safegu.rJi  s>sl-m  f  round 
rules  lor  roivipetitii>n  in  the  jieacolul  devel- 
ojune  it  of  nuclear  energy  are  laid  out.  and 
l.ud  oi.t  so  a.s  to  ;;uarantpe  noiidl.sf  riinination 
between  iu:cle,ir  and  non-nucle,ir  slates, 
inixinnim  plliciency,  and  t'le  beginning  of 
control  over  polluting  byproducts  of  nucle.ir 
plants, 

T!ie  two  ;uperpower.s  agree  to  like  new 
steps  toward  their  own  nuclear  dl.sarmament, 
.Mtiiougli  i  le  >t"  iri  re  u.a  oeclll'' i.  all  treaty 
slgnitone.-,  will  I'C  ab  e  to  chall.Mige  ajul  re- 
view them  at  a  c-  iiferencc  live  years  after 
ire,itv  ratiacat'on, 

riie  bipgebt  lirft  remains  ilie  contractual 
contiinmert  ol  nuclear  weapons  to  the  pres- 
ent nuclear  club.  The  danger  of  iiucletir  iiolo- 
caust  throu'^h  .iccident  or  dcMgn  of  an  un- 
.stible  troveriunent  is  diminished. 

Although  two  of  the  fxl.sting  live  countries 
with  nuclear  weapons  -  France  and  Commu- 
nist China- will  not  sign  the  treaty,  neither 
have  .shown  any  inclination  i,  .'hare  Its  weap- 
ons or  mllit  rv  know  how  Nor  will  France 
or  Ch.lna  be  able  to  ^hare.  if  all  their  imten- 
tial  customers  sign  toe  treaty. 

The  basic  idPa  of  th?  treaty  is  simple  I'ar- 
ticlpatin^  nuclear  powers  the  United  St.-tes. 
Uu.-sla  and  Britain  agree  not  v,  transfer 
i.ucle!;r  Vvcapons  or  technical  know  how  to 
lion-nticloar  slates.  The  non-nuclear  powers 
agree  not  to  receive  (jr  make  nuclear  weapons 
for  at  least  2,5  :,cars,  the  Initial  life  of  the 
t  rcatv 

"The  N'PT  keep.s  nuclear  weapons  .it  a  dan- 
gerous, but  manageable  level,"  said  one 
American  advocate.  "No  one  else  could  join 
the  club.  On  this  basis  we  and  the  Russians 
.;,n  TV  to  manace  a  reduction  of  <air  own 
nuclear  arsen.ls."  ^^ 

Tr.uislatuig  this  simple  contaiiirfent  idea 
:nt'J  .t  treaty  of  11  s-.iccl.nc  articles,  witli  i. 
agreed  preamble  of  inrent.  has  required  liard 
def'i:  Ions  on  all  ,'-idps. 

The  United  Stales  has  had  to  turn  its  back 
(jn  controversial  'co-ownershi,/"  schemes  for 
parts  of  the  .Ameri'.an  nuclear  deterrent  in- 
side the  Atlantic  aUiancc.  But  the  Russians 
have  had  to  accept  the  liard  fact  that  no 
treaty  will  be  allowed  to  di.srupt  American 
nuclear  deployment  and  recurity  comniit- 
oiGi.ts  m  Kurope 

And  both  the  Russians  and  Americans  have 
had  to  agree  th.it  the  safeguards  system  to 
control  piutorium  from  peaceful  nuclear 
plants  in  West  Europe  will  opera  I  e  throtmh 
the  integrated  We-^t  Euiopean  atomic  agency. 
European:  as  part  of  the  larger,  more  amor- 
phous. In'-ernational  At<jmlc  Energy  Aecncy 
I.».EA)  in  Vienna 
But  the  harciest  decision,  one  still  to  bo 
made  in  manv  cases,  i.s  up  to  the  non-nuclear 
states.  So-called  "threshold  jjowers."  those 
with  the  know-how  and  economic  resources 
to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons,  must  le- 
jally  renounce  ihem.  Former  Secretary  'f 
Defense  Robert  S  McN'amara  has  estimated 
there  are  betv-'ocn  seven  and  10  natOjUs 
which  could  m.ike  their  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons over  the  n"xt  10  years,  led  immediately 
by  West  Germany.  Japan  and  India. 

West  Gorn-,  I'.iv  and  Japan,  p'-U.';  such  other 
Western  "rould-tje's"  as  Canada  and  Italv 
■an  rely  on  the  nuclear  shield  of  the 
United  States  rather  thin  iiroducmz  ihelr 
own  we." pons. 

But  India.  f,ieing  CommuniFt  China  :•. 
Asia,  and  nther  "neutrals"  such  as  Sweden 
and  Israel,  must  depend  for  their  ultimate 
■  ecurity  <  n  ihe  vaL'ue  Sjv:et-Amer:can  pledge 
to  work  'hroaih  the  Security  Council— veto 


And    .lii-  lo    protect    them    ana'.nst    nuclear 
blickmnil    or   outrluht    aggression 

In  the  Cienenil  Assembly  debate  <ihend. 
ii8  in  the  months  of  nenotiatlons  past  these 
"threshold"  stmes  will  m;i8k  their  objections 
in  v.trienis  terhnlcii  i;uIa(»  Bm  all  of  them 
ultim.itplv  must  decide  whether  they  can 
lifTord  to  s:tcri.1ce  rhe  st.iius  power  and 
security  thev  mitrht  nMn  by  manufacturing 
their  own  iiucleiir  we.ipons 

Up  until  1966.  this  was  not  the  question 
In  session  after  session  of  the  General  As. 
sembly  India  and  other  non-aligned  states 
ardently  six)n»'>red  re-solution*  demnndlng 
that  the  nucle.ir  powers  stop  the  sprend 
of  nuclear  we.ipons  Bm  no  .serlou.s  neitotia- 
lions  hnd  begun  despite  the  hopeful  tJegln- 
nln\?  .>f  the  pHrtul  test  ban 

The  bin  break  came  \n  October  1966  when 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  met 
m  Washington  wuh  Johnson  and  Rusk 

By  then,  the  United  States  had  quietly  re- 
treated from  rhe  ■hardware  solution"  for 
nuclear  sh  inni;  in  the  Atlantic  alliance 
known  as  the  MUP  (multilateral  nuclear 
force  I.  sub.<:tltutlng  instead  allied  participa- 
tion in  over-all  nuclear  strategy  planning 

After  hi.i  talks  Gromyko  told  reporters 
that  his  government  was  convinced  the  wny 
was  open  for  negotiation  of  a  non-prolifera- 
tion itaaty  Foster  and  his  Soviet  counter- 
p.irt.  AJexei  Roshchln.  immediately  opened 
private  negotiations  m  N'ew  York  By  the 
time  the  full  disarmament  conference  re- 
convened in  Geneva  m  Feb  21  1967  the  two 
had  reached  agreement  on  the  first  two 
articles  outlining  the  mutual  obllgutluns  of 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  powers — the  heart 
of  the  treaty 

But  the  quick  progress  broke  down  over 
Article  III.  the  safeguards  ar'lcle  The  Amer- 
ican government  had  moved  too  far  -oo  r.ist 
West  Germany  and  other  members  of  Eurn- 
tom  charged  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
paring to  sell  o\it  European  economic  and  se- 
curity interests  for  the  sake  of  quick  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians. 

The  J.ihnson  administration  was  caught 
In  the  middle  Although  It  basically  .igreed 
with  the  Russians  that  IAEA  should  provide 
for  inspections  on  non-nuclear  territory,  it 
could  not  side  with  the  Russians  in  naho- 
t;iglng  Integrated  Euratom.  one  of  the  few 
institutior s  imitlng  Europe 

The  arg  iment  became  intenselv  bitter  It 
took,  a  vea,-  of  commuting  between  Washing- 
ton. Geneva.  Par.s  and  Brussels  for  Poster 
and  his  deputy.  Adrian  Fisher  to  break  it 
American  otncials  began  to  susp>ect  that 
Article  III  had  become  the  scapegoat  for 
West  German  and  other  European  unwill- 
ingness tp  torego  the  nuclear  weapons  option 
A  compromise  was  reached  Jan  18,  essen- 
tlallv  along  Unes  proposed  by  the  Swedes 
In  effect  the  completed  Article  III  brings 
Euratom  and  the  inspection  systems  under 
the  IAEA  lunbrella. 

The  comprehensive  Vienna  hvstem-  al- 
ready woefuilv  short  of  competent  per.«on- 
nel— Is  to  verify  inspections  carried  out  by 
these  local  systems,  much  as  auditors  check 
the  books  supplied  to  them  by  member 
banks 

On  March  11  Just  four  days  before  the 
Oener.i!  Asfemblv  mandnte  r.in  out.  the  full 
conterence  agreed  to  send  the  final  re\  IseU 
Soviet-American  draft  to  New  York  for  gen- 
eral debate  Just  four  days  before  that,  on 
March  7.  the  two  superpowers-  together  with 
Britain — made  their  final  hid  to  soothe  In- 
dian fears  with  a  Joint  resolution  arJlrmmg 
Security  Council  obligations  to  act  against 
nuclear  blackmail. 

The  resolution  represents  no  dramatic  new 
commitment  tot  either  the  Russians  or  .Amer- 
icans Their  freedom  of  action  remains  intact 
But  the  symbolism  was  lost  on  no  one  The 
Soviet  Union  havt  made  a  gesture  with  the 
United  suites  jquarelv  aimed  at  Communist 
China. 

No  one  in  the  anna  control  establishment 
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here  i.»  quite  sure  where  tins  new  realism" 
will  next  take  Soviet-American  cixjpenitlon  — 
if  an>  place 

The  most  logical  start  would  be  u  freeze  on 
deployment  of  ofTen-'ive  mid  defensive  missile 
systenss  on  ijoth  sides 

I'he  Russians  have  agreed  to  discuss  a 
Iree^e  but  so  far  thev  have  refused  to  name 
a  time  and  place  Teani.s  in  the  Arms  Control 
and  Ol&armanienl  Agencv  particularly  In  its 
Sclpnce  and  Technology  Bureau  .ire  working 
on  j.chemes  for  a  free/e  without  the  intrusive 
inspection  lialed  by  tbe  Russians 

And  .igiiin  there  is  a  split  over  how  elTectlve 
P'wterond  the  agencv  will  be  in  pushing  these 
or  anv  other  substantive  illsarinament  meas- 
ure.-, wuh  the  Souet  Union 

Partls.ins  .irgiie  that  the  agency  is  finally 
corning  into  Us  own  Its  advice  is  souglit  in 
the  highest  councils  of  government  Ha  rep- 
resentatives sit  in  N)n  all  major  decisions  over 
conventional  arms  sales  around  the  world- 
after  being  Ignored  for  years - 

With  the  tre.itv  u>;ainst  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weap<uii>.  the  .igency  lias  further  proved 
:t  c  in  moblli/e  State  Dep  rtinent  machinery 
lor  meaningful  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians 

Critic*  are  more  skeptic, il  Tiiey  note  that 
tiie  NPT  w.is  reallv  no  political  challenge 
The  core  Idei  w,is  obilously  In  tune  with  the 
-.ecurlty  interesu-i  of  both  the  United  Slate., 
.iiid  the  Soviet  Union  It  icrtalnly  presented 
a  minimum  of  controversy  inside  the  Ameri- 
can government 

The  critics,  some  of  them  iitside  the  , igency, 
tear  tint  It  l.icks  the  dynamics  essential  to 
the  next  crucial  stage  ol   negutiiit.ons 

Tlie  structure  or  the  aijlency  is  lopsided 
Mor.ile  at  the  lower  levels  is  a  constant  prob- 
lem 

Of  the  $9  million  budget  in  each  of  the 
past  three  years  over  half  has  gone  in  par- 
celing out  and  monitoring  <oiitracts  .'or  re- 
search projects  in  out.side  organi/ation> 

To  encourage  more  research  inside  the 
.Igency,  the  Senate  \esterday  \oted  lor  new 
authorizations  ol  lunds  to  restrict  outside 
research  to  a  tolil  of  57  million  lor  t.>cal 
1969  and  1970— out  of  a  total  budget  of  $17 
million  for  the  period  But  critics  doubt  that 
this  goei  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 

About  100  of  the  L'37-man  stiff  are  pro- 
lesAlonal  people-  scientists,  civil  servants, 
lawyers  Of  these,  about  15  at  the  top  are 
iutu.illy  charged  with  de'.elopinij  arms-con- 
trol positions,  digesting  research  and  nego- 
tiating  igreenient 

The  rest  are  sprinkled  throughout  five  bu- 
reaus, working  on  disarmament  research 
which  many  feel  is  tailored  to  a  never-never 
world 

Many  disillusioned  younger  scientists  have 
left  feeling  that  their  work  has  no  contact 
with  reality,  that  their  superiors— many  of 
them  on  a.vsignment  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Pentagon— do  not  really  believe  In 
arms  control 

Apologists  retort  that  belief  and  dedication 
are  both  relative.  They  admit  that  discon- 
tent and  alienation  exist  in  the  agency 
Arms  -ontrol  in  the  world  of  nuclear  power 
politics  is  a  frustrating  business. 

They  also  admit  that  Foster  is  not  as  force- 
ful as  he  cculd  be  in  using  his  explicit 
authority  to  go  directly  to  the  President  over 
the  heads  of  the  power  potentates  in  the 
government  htoriirchy 

But  thev  claim  he  Is  more,  not  less,  ef- 
lectlve  Ijecause  nf  this  restrain  He  and  his 
lieutenants  have  learned  that  disarmers  are 
only  as  powerful  as  their  ability  to  influence 
the  policy-making  bureaucracy  Without  the 
support  ol  ;he  secretaries  of  stale  and  de- 
fense— and  Congress— they  get  nowhere, 
regardle.ss  of  formal  access  to  the  President 
Research  recommendations  and  day-to-day 
negotiations  i.>ti  arms  control  are  their  un- 
glamorous  Job.  whether  the  outcome  be  an 
NPT  or  a  revoluiionnry  missiles  freeze  with 
the  Soviet  Union 
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BOB  OO.M.BV      !HK  .MASlhilS 
(■}I,-\MPION 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

of    i:  ;.  i.N.  .1-, 
IN    niK  HOUSE  OF  REPRFISKNTATIVES 

U'.'dwfsdfi!/    Mull  1.  1968 

Mr  I'RICE  of  Illinois  Mr  Speakf 
as  a  sf'quel  to  my  previous  remarks  .  : 
Bob  Goalby.  the  new  Mhskt.s  Golf  fiHii  - 
nament  champion,  I  want  to  include  th' 
St.  Louis  Post-Di.spatch  article  of  April 
L'l.  recounting  Bdb  Goalby  .  career  iit:d 
the  per.sonal  victory  he  uamtd  for  him- 
self as  a  result  of  hi.s  Masters'  win. 

It  IS  a  fine  tribute  to  a  Mircat  golfer  aiid 
a  iiieat  champir.n  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  iv-i-iituiiity  to  again  tell  m\ 
colleagues  auout  Bob  Goalby.  the  cham- 
pion. 

Under    unanimous   consent    I    include 
heiewith  the-  Post-Dispatrh  aiticlei 
Bob  Goalby  Our  or  the  Rofcn     liFiiEvniF 

GOI.FTR    Won     MASTrRS    TOVRN^MFNT     .■^FTFR 

Years  of  Fuvstration   and   Defeat 
i  By  BUI  Beck  I 

Tills  week  in  Las  Vegas  Bob  Goalby  i 
H8-year-old  goU  professional  from  Belleville 
had  a  brand  new  set  of  problems 

There  wi;s  almost  no  time  to  get  reiiclv 
for  the  prestigious  Tournament  of  Ch:ini- 
pions  Too  many  people  were  knocking  ,ir 
the  door  of  his  well-appointed  suite  In  :!i.' 
Stardust  Hotel 

A  representative  of  the  tournament  spoii- 
.-or  dropped  by  to  determine  if  Goalby  hifl 
any  objection  to  a  proix)sal  that  Argentin.i  ^ 
Roberto   DeV'lcenzo  be   Invited   to  play. 

The  press  secretary  of  the  tournameir 
stopped  In  and  asked  if  Bob  wished  to  hav*' 
his  press  conlerence  managed  so  that  no 
luipleasant  quest lors  would  pop  up. 

A  New  York  promoter  called,  hoping  . 
sign  him  for  a  mldseason  television  spc  - 
tacular,  18  holes  of  golf  at  Firestone  Coun- 
try Club,  for  viewing  in  prime  time  on  .<. 
Thursd.iy   night. 

In  each  case.  Goalby  said,  "no,"  possibly 
regretting  the  necessity  of  turning  down 
the  815.000  or  J20.000  fee  the  New  Yorker 
had. offered 

Belleville's  Gonlby  was  living  a  brand  new 
role.  Only  last  Sunday,  he  had  Joined  the 
select  company  of  32  Masters  itolf  chain- 
P'.ons  with  an  impressive,  come-from-behlnd 
\lctory  at  the  .Augusta  N.itional  Golf  Course 
And.  even  though  the  triumph  was  flawed  bv 
a  circumstance  over  which  lie  had  no  con- 
trol, Goalby  was  determined  to  conduct 
himself  as  he  thought  a  Masters  champ:  ;n 
should, 

Goalby  had  no  objections  to  DeVlcenza 
com:-eting  at  Las  Vegas  even  though  he  wa.s 
well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  invitation 
riie  sponsor  was  seeking  to  capitalize  un  ,i 
national  outpouring  of  sympathy  lor  Dc- 
Vicenzo.   much   of   it   at  Goalby's   expense 

By  Signing  an  incorrect  scorecard  after 
the  final  round  of  the  Masters.  DeVlcenzo 
had  inadvertently  increased  his  score  from 
277  to  278  The  J77  would  have  tied  Goalby 
for  the  lead  and  forced  a  playoff  the  :o.- 
lowing  day.  Thus,  the  s>'mp3thy.  Thus,  •he 
flaw. 

While  the  T.  of  C.  had  always  been  limited 
to  winners  of  United  States  tournaments. 
Goalbv  was  quite  willing  to  accept  Roberto, 
the  British  Open  champion. 

.-»s  for  the  press  conferences,  the  Secretary 
w.inted  to  stop  any  reference  to  the  Masters 
mix-up 

They  can  ask  me  anything  they  want,  ' 
Goalby  insisted,  "There  Is  no  reason  why 
they  shouldn't  be  interested  in  what  hap- 
pened in  .\ugusta." 
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The  New  York  nfter  w  ts  ^omethlng  else. 
The  round  would  be  advertised  as  a  belated 
playoff  for  the  Masters  championship.  De- 
Vlcenzo \s  Goiilby  The  winner  wotiki  fct 
-JO, 000  and  the  loser  flSdOO  It  would  not, 
;  c.uirse.  change  the  oiricnl  result  a'  -Au- 
^••.isla  DeVlcenzo  wxs  willmg 

In  Goalby's  b  lok  this  was  :c  eiinmick  If  lie 
i.iok  part,  it  would  be  a  retteclion  i-n  tlie  v.-ay 
t!ie  Masters  was  conducted  It  wntikl  he  -..icii 
agreement  that  Roberto  somehow  liad  been 
treated  unjustly  in  Auttusta  It  was  not  the 
ivpe  of  thing  ,i  Masters  .-h  imp'.mi  .-hould  do 
Mr  any  ami.uiu  uf  money. 

.\nd  Bob's  mind  was  raclna  .il'.ead.  In  the 
:noinents  after  Ills  Master.s  \ictory,  he  had 
.-aid  he  would  not  take  part  in  the  British 
Open  because  of  his  desire  to  support  tourna- 
ments here  at  home  and  because  he  had  no 
taste  for  the  flight  tcer  the  .Atlantic. 

But  that  was  plain  Bob  Go.r.by  talking. 
On  sober  reflection.  Masters  champ. on  Cioalby 
was  close  to  another  conclusion  Didn't  the 
Masters  deserve  to  be  represented  in  the 
British  Open?  Within  a  lew  clays,  Goalby  Is 
expected  to  announce  that  he  will  compete. 

Unlike  Ken  Ventun.  whose  genuine  tears 
after  MCtory  i.n  the  1964  United  States  Open 
ilramatized  the  payotT  of  .i  lifetime  struggle, 
lioilby  has  underplayed  his  accomplishment. 

He  has  made  no  reference  to  the  black 
despair  that  descended  on  him  after  his  ban- 
ner season  of  19612  and  all  but  choked  him 
iintil  he  fought  ba^k  and  became  the  PGA's 

•  omcback  player  of  the  year  In  1967.  He  has 
::-ver  mentioned  that  the  Masters  title  is  the 
proof  and  vindication  lie  has  always  struggled 
••]  achieve 

Only  his  wife.  Sar-ih  know=^  how  close  he 
c  ime  m    1965  to  quitting   the  p'olf  tour   .md 

ceptlne  a  club  Job. 
I  wanted   to  in  one  way,   \et   in   another, 
I    wa.s   afraid    I   wotild    cheat    the   club    that 
was   kind    enough    to    hire    me."    Goalby    re- 
members now 

"I  couldn't  reallv  q\)i'  the  tour  while  I 
was  down,"  he  said  '  If  I  did,  I  would  nl- 
w.iys    be    tiglitmc    myself,     thlnkintr    about 

■  omina  back  " 

So  lie  struizgled.  ,i  seethme  bundle  of 
-elf-doubt  He  was  not  the  kind  of  fellow 
I  oi.dltioned  to  struggle.  As  a  youth  prow- 
ine  up,   athletic   accornplii-hment.-:   had   been 

■  (lime  a  dor'en 

George    .md    Helen    Ooalby,    Bob's   parent,s, 

:;ved    about   a    i-wood    shot   from    the   club- 

liouse  at  St,  Clair  Country  Club  in  Belleville. 

T  caddied   there  m   1911   for   15  cents  for 

nine    holes."     his    father    remembers.    "Bob 

addled  there  -rx).  when  he  w.ts  about  8, 
'Hicn  when  he  was  10.  they  let  him  ))Ull 
v.-eeds  on  the  t:reens  But  they  nevc^r  let 
l.:m   play.   He'd   sneak      n    the   course   about 

'  half-hour  before  dark.  Lots  :•',  ';mes  lie'd 
come  home  ,ind   say.    Dad.   they  run   nie  off 

'jaln.'  "  In  reprisal.  Bob  carved  his  initials 
'  n  the  steering  wheel  of  r.  tractor  .-till  used 

■  It  St.  Clair, 

George  Goalby,  a  bull  nf  .,  mati.  drove  ,i 
truck  for  Swift  A:  Co.  Tliere  was  enough 
money  for  necessities  for  Bob  and  his  sister, 
■-•lilrley,  but  none  for  ,i  country  club  mem- 
'^ershlp    Bob  eventually  worked  liimself  into 

•  ".e   regular   .'iimmer    greenskeepmc    crew,    a 
'b   he    held   each   summer   he    was   in    iiigh 

-  iiool,  but  he  had  moved  away  from  golf. 
He  was  more  interested  in  other  sports, 

.\%  a  football  cjuarterback,  Goalby  threw 
-'(,'  touchdown  passes  h.is  senior  year  of  1947 
:>ut  that  isn't  what  Belleville  fans  remem- 
ber most.  In  the  big  Thanksgiving  Day  game 
gainst  Etost  St  Louis,  the  190-pound  back 
returned  a  punt  40  yards  for  .i  touchdown 
Hi  a  6-0  victory 

"In  basketball,  I  think  I  set  a  record  by 
nuling  out  of  ;4  straight  games.  My  coach, 
frank  Scott,  would  say,  'Bob,  you  can't  help 
me  sitting  on  the  bench.'  But  I  had  come 
straight  from  football  and  when  somebody 
v.ould   take   the   basketball   away   from   me. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  couldn't  helji  ;t,  I  had  !o  go  get  it  back,  lo 
matter  how  many  whistles  were  blowing," 
said  Goalby, 

When  he  was  tmislied  he  i.,ici  \\c>n  II 
letters  in  tive  sl)orts  and  ,i  loMibill  granl-m- 
,ild  at  the  Universiu  if  Illinois  He  liad  also 
established  a  rei)ut,i  t  ion  .,s  .,n  .ithletn-  jier- 
leclionisl  unwilling  to  ...ccept  less  than  uer- 
lect  perform. mce  iroin  hiin.seli 

.At  Illinois,  he  was  ,--iulcien'y  .i  >nutll  Irog 
in  a  large  puddle 

".As  I  look  back  on  ;'  1  kii  iw  now  I  was 
doing  okay,"  said  Bob  "We  li.id  ~'2  tre^hinen 
l)in  I  made  the  squad  of  ;i:l  they  picked  to 
►.cnmmage  the  varsity.  Yet  I  felt  lost  " 

George  Ctoalby  remembers  it,  too 

"He'd  come  home  and  mope  .iround 
-Seemed  like  he  couldn't  nnct  in.'-  .'ight  place 
at  the  University," 

Goalby  quit  .iiid  in  the  l.iU  wf  l',J48  lie 
went  to  Sotithern  Illinois  Universiiy.  Bec.oi^e 
of  his  transfer,  he  couldn't  jjlav  loiitball  inii 
he  became  a  star  on  the  ha.sehall  team  When 
spring  football  rolled  armind.  Bob  knew  he 
was  expected  to  turn  out    He  did  for  "iie  ■- ecu 

Then,  home  for  .i  weekend,  lie  (iecidetl 
not  to  go  back  Instead  he  went  to  Hanken 
School  of  Mechanic  il  Trades  m  St  Louis, 
determined  to  become  .m  .mto  mechanic  In 
1951,  he  was  drafted  .uid  wound  i.p  wit.h  tiie 
Fourth  Infantry  in  Gertnany, 

Back  home  in  195.3  he  found  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  on  his  doorstep  with  .mother 
scnolarship.  He  took  it  and  this  time  he  easily 
worked  into  practice  But  then,  '.hey  remem- 
bered his  varsity  Ija-'ieball  at  .'-lU  .ind  he  was 
declared   ineligible 

-At  Hrst.  Goalbv  intended  to  hang  on  lor 
the  year  necessary  to  regain  his  eligibility 
and  then  play  U<otball  But  with  lime  on 
his  iiands.  he  beg.m  'o  ;iliv  golf  in  the 
.ifternoons  after  classes  ,:iKi  loiind  the  game 
lascinating. 

After  spring  football  in  1053,  he  cjui' 
school  and  took  a  job  selling  cars  in  Belle- 
ville, He  al.so  joined  tiie  St  C'l.iir  Count rv 
Club,  Before  long,  he  v.-. is  winnin.g  ,irea 
.imateur  tournament-- 

In  1955.  he  won  the  st  Loms  district 
cliampionshlp  and  m  1'<,")G.  he  was  runner-up 
to  Jim  Prisma  in  the  Illinois  Amateur.  In 
Florida,  Bob  won  t'ne  Lakewood  Invitational 
.md,  Jan,  1,  1957,  Bob  turned  professional. 

But  before  tackling  the  tour,  he  had  to 
put  in  a  si,'(-month  apprentlcfshlp  a.s  a.ssi.st- 
.int  pro  at  D.trien.  Conn.  He  joined  the  tour 
m  January  1958  and  it  took  him  only  four 
months  to  score  his  first  vict-ory.  That  v.as 
at  the  Greater  Greensboro  Open.  In  all  lie 
won  >-n.u52  that  hrst  year  and  wa.s  named 
golf's  rookie-of-ilie-year. 

Goalby  didn't  win  in  1959  oir  he  climbed 
Iroin  thirty-'ir-n  ii  eleventh  on  the  oiiiri.al 
money  list  with  ■i-24  413.  In  1960,  lie  won 
the  D.iral  Open  .r.  Miami  imd  earned  •1-24  !i98 
In  1961  he  won  t;-,p  i.cs  .Angeles  .ind  ST 
Petersburg  Opens  and   a   to'al  of  ^30,fi:8 

.At  the  St.  Petersburg  Ope.',  he  put  him- 
self into  the  PGA  record  ho'ik  with  eight 
straight    birdies,    a    niark    •■■.':t    .-till    stands 

Bob  e.xpecteci  at  thi.s  [joint  a  certain 
amourit  of  recognition.  It  wasn't  forthcoming. 

V.'riters.  aware  of  the  record,  were  inclined 
to  ignore  it.  contending  that  the  course  was 
,1  "rinkydink"  l.iyout,  a  sort  of  pitch-and- 
put*   course 

True,  it  was  .^liort  But  it  had  been  l;iid 
out  by  Walter  Hagen  and  was  one  of  the 
oldest  courses  used  'oy  the  tour,  Hagen,  Gene 
Sarazen,  B\ron  Nelson,  Ben  Hogan,  Sam 
Snead  and  .Arnold  Palmer  had  all  won  totir- 
naments  there  .md  none  h.id  made  eight 
straight   birdies. 

This  began  for  Goalby  what  was  to  de- 
velop into  a  running  feud  v.-ith  certain  seg- 
ment? of  the  press.  It  broke  out  for  real  m 
the  U.S.  Open  that  year.  Goalby.  in  a  fine 
70-68  finish,  thought  he  iiad  the  tournament 
won.  Gene  Littler  came  in  1  iter  to  beat  liim 
by  one  stroke, 

"This  reporter  itsked  me  if  I  was  surprised 
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to  finish  as  high  a.s  second  and  I  blew  ap." 
Bob  remenibers  "I  thought  I  had  .i  pretty 
good  record" 

Bob  has  learned  .^Ince  that  he  should  not 
expect  every  writer  lo  know  all  the  tacts 
.ibout  him.  He  has  since  developed  .i  reserve 
of  patience  which  he  draws  on  when  needed 

Goalbv  was  better  than  ever  in  1962,  win- 
ning I  lie  Insurance  City  i  Hartford!  and  Den- 
ver Opens  .ind  running  his  cash  ;.-, ke  1. 1 
T4(i  1140  hfth  best  on  the  money  list  He  also 
ini-,sed  'he  PG.A  cliamjiionship  by  one  stri  ke 

But  lie  hid  not  developed  patience  .  .r  hn- 
inility 

OoiUiy  w,',s  Irving  II  i  haiige  his  game  He 
vv. lined  perfe.-tion  from  tee  to  green  He  con- 
sidered 11  .s>mehow  degr.iding  lo  stray  out 
of  the  iairway  or  save  i).ir  inm  a  trap.  It 
irritated  him  to  lie  cidled  the  Imest  sand 
|)laver  .  n  t  he  totir 

I'he  tune  would  come  when  he  would  long 
to  make  some  of  the  recovery  shot,-;  th,it  char- 
.icterh'ed  Ins  cirlier  game 

(lo.ilhv,  ,it  12  with  live  vears  of  monk-like 
(ledicaii.n  to  the  game,  h.id  ,i  more  immedi- 
.;le  )ir,iblem.  He  had  lallen  in  love  with  .Sarah 
Dillahaii.  a  iieaches  and  cream  blond  airline 
stewardess  from  Little  Rock  .Ark  .And  'here 
IS  a  twist  to  that  stary  too 

Bot)  :net  another  -tewardess  lirst,'  ,Sar.ih 
remembereci  I  ijr,icrically  st-.Ie  him  ,iway 
irom  her  she  vv,is  killed  m  .;  crash  a  couple 
of  months  ago 

S,irih  didn't  really  like  athletes 

"Tliere  was  this  boy  in  my  senior  class  at 
Little  Hock  .All  he  did  was  play  sports  I  t  'Id 
liim  If  he  didn't  quit  playing  all  those  games 
,;iid  stirt  studying,  he'd  turti  ait  to  be  ,i 
ir.inip  athlete,"  she  s.iid 

I'he  young  mtm  in  quesiion  is  proliably  the 
only  boy  from  that  senior  class  whixse  annual 
wage  compares  scimewhat  with  Goalby's  He 
IS  BrfXiks  Hobmson  t.ar  third  baseni.m  lor 
i.he  H,iltini':rp  Orioles 

Bob  and  Sarah  were  married  Dec  22,  1962, 
and  lieaded  off  on  the  Caribbean  coif  tour 
for  a  honeymoon  In  Februarv.  Bob  suffered 
a  severe  i-.ji.uk  of  food  !)oisonlng  at  Caracas. 
Venezuel.i 

He  was  bedridden  fcir  a  week  .iiid  did  not 
fully  recover  lor  two  months  Once  back  on 
ihe  golf  tour,  he  appeared  to  liave  lost  his 
touch  lie  dropped  irom  tifth  to  forty-tliird 
on  the  money  list,  barely  saving  liis  position 
on  the  Rvder  Cup  team. 

Goilby  won  Ills  matches  with  tiie  British, 
but  he  didn't  halt  his  downward  plunge  in 
1964.  sinking  t  i  sixty-.-econd  in  earnings  He 
was  fiiily  slightly  better  in  19f)5  vcl-en  iie 
climbed  back  to  forty-third 

"It  wasn't  the  money,"  said  Boii  "Prize 
purses  iiad  grown  so  large  that  even  down 
where  I  was,  I  was  picking  up  5-15,000  or 
-20  0f)0  i  year  But  it  was  so  frustrating.  I 
was  a  good  putter  and  ,;  i:<X)d  Iron  player 
who  couldn't  get  off  the  tee" 

!•  w.is  a  hard  cnxss  to  bear  for  CJoalbv.  who 
i.ad  been  one  of  the  longer  drivers  :n  the 
g.mie.  So.  in  a  day  when  the  golfing  ptiblic 
worshiped  the  power  of  .Arnold  Palmer  and 
.T.ick  Xlcklaus.  Goalbv  discarded  his  driver 
for  ,a  3-wof)d,  swallowed  ills  pride  and  began 
m^relv  'o  attempt  to  keep  the  ball  in  play. 

It  paid  off  In  1966,  ho  climbed  back  to 
fciurtecnth  on  the  money  list  with  !i-49,5L')  He 
also  scored  his  first  victory  since  1962.  even 
though  it  was  a  minor  one  Bol)  won  the 
Eastern  Missotiri  PG.A  championship  at  Glen 
Echo  in  St   I  ouls. 

TTae  tempestuous,  proud  Goalbv  who  suf- 
fered through  the  lean  years  of  1963-1965 
and  had  battled  repcjrters,  galleries,  .aid 
caddies,  had   learned   a  lesson 

Sam  .Snead  told  inc  how  mv  lempcr  was 
killing  mo,  Tony  Lema-  the  day  before  he 
'.vas  killed — told  me  how  much  it  had  helped 
him  to  try  and  enjoy  the  game,  to  live  a 
little."  'aid  Goalbv 

"In  the  last  couple  of  vears.  I  ve  been  able 
to  handle  niy  temper.  I'll  never  lie  a  Julie 
Boros    because    I    tan    never    agree    that    It 
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:  .sn't  niulier  And  I  have  to  get  u  little  fired 
up  at  mvself  to  play  well  But  III  never  get 
Uke  I  w  s,  either  " 

Goalby  stlil  p;i\s  the  price  (or  snme  of  his 
outbur-ts  At  the  PGA  last  year  Gtuilby  was 
In  conie'.mon  in  the  third  round  and  strug- 
gling  to  sine  par  t'li  ,i  dlffl'^ult  hole  A  man 
m  tlie  gallerv  said  audibly.  I  hope  the 
Ciiddle  klllt.-r  takes  a  dozen  ' 

Bob  g<ive  n<  sign  that  he  heard  Instead 
he  run  ;»  nervous  13-foot  putt  along  a.  ridge 
Iti  save  p;ir 

The  m,in  hdct  read  :i  il<  ry  about  how 
Ooalby  repr'.n  andetl  his  c.iddle  In  Hartford 
That  Wiis  4  hum  rap."  ^ftld  Bob  The 
fellow  who  wr  >te  It  was  just  looking  for  some- 
thin?  I  had  made  a  seven  where  I  should 
have  m.ide  four  I  told  my  caddie  lo  stay 
close  to  n.c  That  was  all    ' 

O'Blbv  hp.s  m.iny  friends  among  the  cad- 
dies Some  wh'  c  iddled  fi  r  hUn  as  teen-agers 
have  grown  up  and  l>eiome  businessmen 
They  follow  hlin  laithfully 

Last  year,  the  new  Goalby  begtih  by  win- 
ning the  San  Diego  Ojien  and  llnlshed  tenth 
on  the  money  list  with  more  than  $77,000 
e-.irned    But  he  still  had  not  won  the  big  one 

This  year,  he  was  off  to  his  poorest  start 
ever  and  tfuint;  into  last  weeks  Masters,  he 
wasn  t  even  among  the  ttpp  100  money  wln- 
hrrs 

B\tr  I  wnis  working  on  my  game.  I  was 
trvlng  to  rer.-ute  my  swing.  I  really  (elt  I 
was  pUviui*  tjetior  than  ever   ' 

Now.  3ob  and  Sar.ih  Goalby  ha-.e  two 
sons.  K-.e.  4.  and  Kel.  1.  They  live  in  m  at- 
tracti-.f  home  >n  a  St  Clair  Country  Club 
fairw.iv  But  thai  isn't  whrre  Sarah  and  ihe 
children  were  Sunday  when  Bob  was  winning 
his  -atle 

They  were  In  Little  Rock  with  her  parents 
w.itching  on  television 

All  I  could  do  was  i-ry."  said  Sarah  T 
kept  asking  Kye.  Do  you  know  what  your 
DaUdv  has  done'"'  He  said.  Yeah,  Daddy  made 
an  eatjle  '  " 

Over  in  Belleville.  Gecrge  .ind  Helen  Goalby 
watched    too.  and  it   was  nervous  work. 

Every  few  minutes. "  ^aid  Georce.  T  had 
to  get  up  and  mix  myself  a  drink 


QUEST  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OK    NhW     yuRK 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdriesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker. 
Charles  Y  Lazarus,  president  of  :he 
F.  i  R.  Lazarus  Co.  and  of  the  American 
Rflail  Fi  deration,  and  vice  president  of 
Fed'^iated  Depaitmeia  Stores.  Inc  .  is 
one  "i  -hL'  c  ur.trys  outstanding  civic- 
minded  businessmen. 

In  a  recen*  speech  at  Miapii  Beach. 
Fla  ,  Mr.  Lazarus  called  for  a  new  kind 
of  corporate  statesmanship  His  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  businessman's  re- 
sponsibiiities  and  opportunities  follows: 
Qt-est  for  Excellence  A  Businessman's 
RESPONsiBiLrry 

Some  of  the  best  minds  in  .\merlca  are 
now  -.elUng  us  that  our  nation  today  faces 
the  most  severe  domestic  crisis  that  we  have 
confronted  since  the  black  hours  of  1863. 

The  newspapers  report  that  we  have  set 
new  records  for  violent  crime  In  our  streets 

The  scientists  say  that  our  air  Is  too  often 
unfit  to  breathe  and  our  water  unfit  to  drink 

The  sociologists  repKirt  that  too  maoy  of 
our  people  ire  crammed  into  quarters  that 
self-respecting  rats  would  not  tolerate 

Engineers  say  that  Manhattan  trafDc  now 
mo\es  at  an  average  rate  of  less  fhan  eight 
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miles  per  hour,  and — as  our  Federal  Chief 
of  Transportation  recently  commented  In 
Jest-  -we  can  take  comftirt  from  the  fact 
that  It  may  be  another  two  hundred  years 
before  the  whole  system  comes  to  a  grind- 
ing halt. 

La.«l  summer,  about  100  of  our  cltle? 
erupted  in  racial  .  lolence  that  left  more 
than  100  dead  i.ome  2.S00  injured— plus 
prf>pert.y  damage  e.stlmated  at  liuf^dreds  of 
mllliouit  of  dollars  E\ents  have  already  made 
it  clear  that  we  can  look  lor  nothing  better 
In  the  .summer  months  ahead 

rhere  la.  of  course'  nothing  new  In  this 
brief  report  on  the  State  of  the  Union"  I 
have  repeated  It  only  because  it  provides  a 
backdrop,  a  kind  of  mood  music'  tor  the 
subject  I  w.ini  to  dl.-cuss  with  you  today 

I  come  I. ere  with  two  convictions 

My  Ilrst  conviction  is  that  the  urban  crisis 
ca'iMOt  be  exaggerated  We  .;re  not  faced 
with  a  minor  .iiid  distracting  ailment  that 
can  be  cured  with  aspirin  t.iblets  .ind  bed 
rest  We  are  dealing  with  a  decp-^'eated 
malignancy  that  cm  be  mastered  only  by 
daring  and  ImaglnntUe  pr.cedures  that  very 
possibly,  lie  beyond  the  present  : rentiers  of 
human  knowledge 

Mv  jecond  conviction  Is  that  no  single 
group  can  cure  this  ailment  by  itself  This 
is  a  )ob  tor  everybody  for  business,  for  gov- 
ernment, lor  labor  and  for  you  In  education 
particularly  business  education 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  so  pre- 
.■iuiiiptuous  as  lo  tlilnk  that  1  know  iiow  to 
roUe  the  urban  problem  I  .ippear  here,  not 
.IS  an  expert  bul  :is  a  businessman  who  has 
become  convinced  that  it  is  now  in  the  public 
lnterev:t  to  rock  the  bo.it  i»f  apathy  just  as 
hard  a.«.  wc  can  rock  It 

Earlier  this  venr.  in  mv  cat)acltv  .i.<:  Pres- 
ident of  the  \merlcan  Retail  Federation.  I 
told  •ai\  coUe.'igues  in  business  hew  dcli'i- 
qiient  I  le»l  business  has  been  in  recognizing 
.md  lacing  up  to  our  urban  problem 

Similarly,  in  conversations  with  a  variety 
of  Washington  otticlals.  I  have  wondered  how 
our  government  can  so  casually  assume  that 
a  rebellion  can  be  quashed  by  a  lew  million 
federal  dollars  doled  out  throuch  federal 
agencies  or  channeled  through  what  they, 
hopefully,  call,     the  private  sector" 

Todav.  I  want  to  raise  some  questions 
,.bout  your  fteld.  education  for  business,  not 
to  tell  you  how  to  conduct' your  affairs,  but 
hopefullv.  to  stimulate  you  to  undertake  the 
kind  of  painful  self-examination  that  the 
emergency  requires 

U  seems  to  me  that  most  of  us  have  for- 
gotten hiiw  we  got  Into  this  mess  In  the  hrst 
place  My  experience  qualities  me  to  testify 
only  for  business- -but  here  the  record  seems 
cieiir. 

Look  at  business  is  it  existed  50  to  75 
%e.irs  ago  Then,  bislness  tended  to  be  ;i  per- 
.<->nal.  family  enterprise,  ilommated  by  irreat 
individual  rntreoreneurs-- pioneering  f.t  ins 
who  were  widely  known  and  highly  respected 
Perhaps  they  did  not  understand  modern 
public  relations  techniques.  Maybe  one  of 
them  did  lav  the  public  be  damned"  Bi:t 
thev  also  had  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
iiitlir.atr  rclatlorfhip  betwen  biiiiness  and 
■ommunity  They  were  personally  involved  in 
local  government  They  built  school.-;.  They 
built  roads  and  hospitals  They  formed  the 
Community  Chest,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
YMC.\  They  spent  time  and  money  training 
ri'.eir  peop.e  how  to  create  an  environment 
in  which  both  people  and  business  could 
flourish  In  fact,  the  cities  we  now  call  ob- 
solete are  the  cities  they  built  generations 
.igo  Just  look  at  the  date  on  the  cornerstone 
of  your  City  Hall  or  State  House  and  you'll 
know  what  I  mean 

Over  the  years,  our  people  multiplied,  and 
ti'.elr  home  t..  wns  grew  in  size  The  personal 
family  enterprises  gave  way  to  the  Inexorable 
demands  of  growth  Merger  and  acquisition 
gobbled  them  up  The  concerned  home-town 
owner— who  felt  that  lus  destiny  was  pretty 
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much  bounded  by  the  city  limits — was  re- 
placed by  the  paid  professional  manager 
whose  markets  were  ii.itioiial  and  wh.  .sp  per- 
sonal ambition  was  lo  get  transferred  to  the 
home  otfioe  where  his  uliim.ite  t;oals  could 
be  achieved  In  ;>hort.  we  have  taken  the 
perm.mence.  the  heart  out  of  our  cities,  aiid 
we  have  replaced  it  with  an  antiseptic  com- 
petence that  cared  about  our  co-nnuinitU's 
on  a  merely  temporary  basis.  We  have  merged 
the  business  sensitivity  to  local  environment 
pretty  much  out  of  existence. 

Public  relations  replaced  personal  involve- 
ment The  corporate  contributions  progr.ini 
was  sub.-titiited  for  the  hard,  sweaty  tjU  ^.l 
devoted  people.  Top  management  moved  oil' 
of  what,  by  now.  were  branch  office  cities  unil 
moved  Into  the  remote,  impersonal  sks- 
scraper  suites  far  from  the  m.idding  crowd 
While  all  this  was  going  i^n  government  al><> 
forsook  Main  Street  It  moved  to  Washington 
and  t. liked  to  the  electoriite  on  television 
Instead  of  on  street  corners. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you,  in  education,  nlsn 
took  your  cue  Irom  the  new.  impersonal  so- 
ciety Out  uf  our  business  classrooms  came 
new  kind  of  graduate-  better  educ.ited.  be^ 
ler  trained  in  the  traditional  skills  of  mm- 
agement.  but  almost  totally  insensitive  '  . 
the  need  lor  deep,  [personal  involsemeiu  ..i 
and  understanding  of  cominunity  ufl.i.rs  aiul 
totally  lacking  In  comprehen.sion  of  the  f.ic 
that  the  corpor.^tion  can  grow  and  pr^sptr 
only  so  long  .is  it  cre.ites  .in  envir.  nment  ..i 
which  p>eople  grow  and  prosper  as  well,  v.lirr- 
ever  it  operates  If  you  doubt  th.it  .«tU''mf:r 
jusc  ask  yourself  how  a  whole  generation  i 
corporate  executives  could  drive  their  Cadi.- 
lacs  through  the  slums  '.if  .'America  .  nd  ii'  • 
know  that,  one  day,  these  ^;hetto-;J.Jor  woulo 
rise  to  thre.iten  ooth  the  corpor-te  balanc 
sheet  and  Ihe  whole  fabric  of  American  life 

Now.  obviously.  I  don't  want  to  charge  you, 
.is  educators,  with  sole  responsibility  lor 
what  I  regard  as  inexcusable  national  cal- 
lousness. But  neither  do  I  exonerate  \oii 
Here  are  three  pieces  of  evidence  that  suggi-' 
that  education  may,  unfittingly,  have  con- 
tributed   to   our   current  dilemhia. 

.\s  Exhibit  A.  consider  first,  the  emphasis 
that  our  colleges  and  unlversillO's  gUe  •  i 
urban  problems. 

I  tiave  made  no  national  survey,  but  I  tiul 
thumb  through  the  faculty  ::nd  st:ilT  direc- 
tory of  Ohio  Stite  University,  located  in  mv 
home-town  of  Columbus.  I  count  Aell  •  ver 
300  luU-time  people  who  represent  agncu-- 
tiirai  interests — not  including  the  mult:- 
iiiillion  dollar  agricultural  research  and  Ur- 
'.  elopment  center  at  nearby  Wooster,  Ohio. 
.\grlculture  is  import.mt  It  may  well  require 
this  kind  of  manpower.  But.  by  contrast.  I 
c  Hi.d  hnd  only  twelve  neople  v.hc  had  even 
the  remotest  connection  to  urban  problem.' 
I  suspect  that  this  local  sample  would  '  c 
i>orne  out  nationally  How  could  i:  be  other- 
wise when  our  nation  has:  for  -cars,  ."-pent 
far  more  of  Its  dollars  on  corn  and  hogs  than 
o.n  ti-.e  ills  of  its  cities. 

As  Exhibit  B.  I  want  to  tell  ycu  about  a 
5i  rvey  of  business  school  graduates  that  :- 
being  conducted  by  Or  John  F.  Mee.  Mead 
Johnson  Professor  of  Manaeement  at  Indiana 
University.  Dr.  Mee  will,  ultimately  publish 
a  full  report  of  his  findings  Meantime,  ho 
has  given  me  permission  to  release  to  you  . 
few  of  his  preliminary  results. 

Briefly,  what  Dr  Mee  is  doing  is  to  audit 
the  ittitudes  of  representitlve  M.B.A.'s  to- 
ward their  understanding  and  participation — 
and  their  company's  understanding  and  par- 
ticipation— in  commtmity  aff.iirs  He  is  cut- 
ting Ms  answers  In  two  ways  First,  he  is  con- 
ducting a  mall  survey  of  young  M  B  A.'s  who 
rcelved  their  degrees  witliln  the  last  eight 
years  and  who  now  hold  cxecutne  jobs  in 
junior  and  middle  management  The  .survev 
covers  graduates  of  many  of  the  well  known 
business  schools  who  are  now  working  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  In  cities  small  and 
l,irge. 
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Ur  Mi'p  buttressed  tins  mail  survey  by  a 
-pcoiid  .-ipp.  A  t;roup  il  ten  MBA's  sub- 
mitted to  an  micnsive  t  iped  interview  con- 
ducted bv  a  clinical  ijsychologist.  Again,  the 
object  was  to  dttermine  what  these  young 
tncn  LOW  do  in  ci'inmunity  aflairs;  what  they 
think  thev  ou:,'ht  to  be  doUif:  what  their 
t'ducations  did  or  did  not  provide  by  way  of 
preparing  them  for  real  lite  experience 

Let  me  hit  a  few  highlights,  based  on  this 
re.search,  nlven  these  early  results  point  up 
the  need  for  both  businessmen  and  business 
educators  tu  lake  a  new  look  at  themselves 

Dr,  .Mee  hnds  that  one  out  of  three  of 
these  rLsliiK  yount?  executives  participates  in 
his  coinm  inity  in  no  wav  whatsoever, 

Perh.'ps  even  more  revealing  Is  the  kind 
,,f  involvement  by  the  two-thirds  who  .say 
they  do  partcipate  The  largest  group  is  in- 
volved m  raising  money  for  United  Appeal: 
the  second  lareest  group  m  Univer.slty  fund 
raising;  the  third  l.irgest  group,  in  church 
Uind  raising.  In  lact.  these  three  catpa;ories 
account  Uir  the  only  meanmglu'l  activity  by 
the  group  as  a  whole  Far  be  it  from  nie  to 
deplore  these  worthv  money-raising  efforts, 
lor  I'm  somewhat  involved  in  these  myself 
But  I  ask  this  question  Is  business  really 
lacing  up  to  the  urban  problems  when  the 
best  trained  people  m  it.s  employ  either 
don't  participate  in  the  community  at  all  - 
or.  at  best,  jiarticliiate  "iily  on  the  fringe 
nf  the  crisis  area  ' 

The  concern  1  cvpie-s  is,  m  tact  eclioed 
by  these  -,  oung  M  B  A  's  themselves  The  Mee 
survey  fi.und  that  virtually  all  believed  com- 
munity undorstandine  and  participation  was 
uf  great  import.mce  to  the  business  execu- 
tive Almost  unlvtrsallv.  they  felt  that  ihey. 
thcm.-elves.  should  be  much  more  deeply 
involved  than  they  are 

That  is  the  paradox  Thev  ;:ren't  doing 
what    they    'r-.now    thev    '.u<Tht    to    be    doinc. 

Whv? 

Atain.  Ur  Mre  comes  up  with  svime 
an.swers. 

Onlv  Three  out  of  ten  respondents  felt  that 
his  companv  considered  It  '  essential  "  for  an 
executive  to  participate  in  community  affairs 

Equally  importint  the  re.'pondents  report 
thai  onlv  one  cut  of  six  of  their  coininunity 
activities  was  viewed  ;-.s  beins  'very  import- 
ahf  'o  the  corporal 'vMi 

Those  answers  suggest  three  things: 

1  That  middle  Management  people  do 
what  thev  think  the  boss  v.'ants  done: 

2  That  most  of  our  big  business  enter- 
prises are  ignoring  most  of  the  problems  on 
the  community  iront; 

3.  That  the  trainin'  provided  in  business 
schools  has  placed  little  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  community  activity  If  it  had. 
the  boss  would  oe  clving  different  instruc- 
tions to  his  i.ieople 

The  assertion  is  borne  i  ut  bv  :>.nolher  <'t 
Dr  Mee's  f.ndings.  Two-thirds  of  this  M  B,A, 
croup  reported  that  they  had  received  no 
train'inc:  at  all  In  rraduate  ;  chool  that  helped 
them  participate  effectively  in  the  com- 
munity— IT  understand  why  they  should 
participate.  In  case  you  feel  that  this  Is 
not  a  proper  function  of  a  graduate  school 
because  the  subject  is  taught  at  a  lower  level, 
I  can  report  that  Dr  Mee  also  questioned 
ondercraduates  on  this  score.  Even  more  of 
them — about  three-quarters — said  that  they 
had  liad  no  instruction  in  their  undergrad- 
tiate  -areers  that  helped  them  in  the  field  of 
comn. '.inity  action. 

Thli  testimony  In  Dr  Mees  survey  Is  con- 
firmed by  another  piece  of  evidence  assem- 
bled by  iny  friend.  Dr.  W.  Arthur  Cullman, 
Direct  "r  of  Graduate  Business  Programs  at 
Ohio  State  Dr  Cullman  has  made  a  study  of 
the  Graduate  programs  offered  at  50  of  our 
leading  business  schools.  This  is  what  he 
lound 

The  50  schools  offered  a  total  of  101  courses 
that  had  some  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
business-community    relations. 

Only  31  of  these  courses — less  than  one 
per  school — were  required. 
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Only    fifty-two    of    the    101    courses    paid 

major  attention  to  the  subject  of  community 
participation. 

Eight  schools  liid  not  oiler  aiiv  luur.'e  at 
all  that  touched  the  subject  in  any  way.  even 
mliilmally. 

That  is  the  statistic:il  evidence.  Now.  listen 
I)  the  spontaneous  cuuniients  of  the  joar- 
ticlpants  in  the  Mee  survey.  These  \^lUlig  men 
tell  us  two  thini's.  loud  and  clear: 

First,  they  tell  us  that  they  don't  like  the 
way  things  are.  They  Know  what's  uoing  oii 
They  v,anl  to  be  involved,  but  they're 
hemmed  In  by  strangling  corporate  attitudes 
and  by  lack  of  personal  preiiaration  Here  is 
one  voice  crying  in  the  wllderne>s  L<-t  me 
re:id  what  he  said  : 

".•\s  I  lly  towards  Wa.-hmu'ton.  U  C  it  .seems 
;)ariicularly  apiJropn.ite  tii  complete  this 
questionnaire.  As  an  individual.  I  am  \  ei  y 
concerned  .ibout  some  ul  the  major  social 
and  ijolitlcal  issues  i  •  iifr  ^ut  inc  us  .cs  indl- 
\iduals  and  as  cit./ens  I  liave  found,  how- 
ever, th.it  almost  any  attempt  to  deal  wr!i 
these  Issues  ends  m  frustration,  because  I 
have  no  individual  or  Institutional  jjower  base 
from  which  to  operate  I  am  limited  in  I3  ah 
personal  lime  and  liinds  which  I  may  com- 
mit Furthermore.  I  am  unable  to  commit 
I  cjrporation  lur.ds  or  inlluence,  Cun.'equently. 
I  hnd  mysel:  exbeiidintr  99'  of  my  efforts  on 
my  professional  responsibilities  where  1  can 
mffuencp  all  levels  of  maiiaacment  fr..m  ;be 
pre.Mde.t  down  to  loc.tl  iil.uit  managers,  .n 
my  sp(ci.'l  area  of  expertise.  Thus.  I  ;  ee  t.e 
fruits  of  my  efforts  rii)cn  into  eifective  action 
What  other  mlluence  I  may  have  and  what 
I'ther  time  and  <  iifre\'  I  inav  ha\e.  seems 
best  devoted  t  1  inv  tamily  and  ('Ur  individual 
relations  within  'itir  local  community.  I  do 
not  like  tins  .-t.ite  of  affiiirs.  but  I  see  little 
other  alternative  .it  this  stase  i!i  my  life  I 
lake  mis  inne  i:  .ndic.ttc  my  leehngs  ti 
y  )u.  m  c.ise  it  is  re;)res:^iitative  of  others  who 
inay  also  be  involved  deeply  in  their  jircfes- 
sional  careers  in  nii'ldle  management,  yet 
who  are  dissatistied  with  the  way  tilings  are  ' 
The  second  thing  that  these  youiu;  men 
confirm  is  that  their  educat;ons  gave  little 
emphasis  to — and  n  i  lireparatioh  for — 
understanding  of  and  jjarticiiiation  in  coin- 
munitv  affairs,  Acain.  In  ten  to  these  M  B  A  '.- 
talk; 

"When  I  was  in  school,  there  was  never  a 
discussion  regarding  soc.al  responsibility  " 

'I  don't  recall  any  allusion  To  the  problem 
at  all" 

'I  thirk  It  is  srimetloni:  that  cannot  be 
avoided  in  any  le^pon.'iible  curriculum 
If  vou  are  toiiig  t'<  lc:irn  about  business  and 
the  environment  in  which  a  corporation 
(•Derates,  \<j\\  can't  help  but  try  to  absorb 
things  about  the  society,  lor  the  society  is 
the  corporation's  environment". 

What  that  last  ;    unr  man  said  was: 
■The  Society  is  r^.r  Corporation's  Enrnon- 
mrnt' . 

Nothing  could  be  more  obviou--,  .^lui  yet. 
that  single  jjhrase  has  tied  business  111  knots 
lor  two  generations.  For  when  we  suggest 
mat  the  orporation  :  hould  do  something 
constructive  about  tlial  enviri, nment — 
should  invest  some  (l  its  time  and  some  if 
it.;  dollars  in  improving  that  environment  — 
we  run  into  a  good  deal  of  critici.sm  irom 
business  itself.  A  lot  of  businessmen  e.ir- 
nestly  argue  that  profit  is  the  only  leeiti- 
matecorporat-e  ^oal.  They  see  no  connection 
between  environment  and  profit,  Thev  de- 
scribe those  of  us  who  advocate  community 
involvement  as  "bleedlne  hearts".  In  l.ict, 
even  the  staunchest  business  advocates  of 
social  participation  lamely  describe  •heir 
community  activities  as  "enlightened  self  in- 
terest". They  seem  to  be  half  ashamed  to 
admit  that  a  big  corporation  cannot,  by  it- 
self, control  Its  own  destiny.  None  of  us  likes 
to  tell  his  stockholders  that  profits  depend 
on  something  more  than  how  we  run  the 
business.  In  consequence,  many  of  us  pre- 
tend that  our  companies  are  little  Islands^ 
safe  from  the  winds  of  social  and  civil  up- 
heaval.   And   vet,   you   and    I   know   that   no 


corporation  can  earn  a  predictable  profit  in 
the  years  to  come  unless  we  meet  the  pres- 
ent rebellion  with  workable  answers.  And  1 
(.lon't  nie  ui  answers  .icceptable  only  to  the 
I'orporation.  bul  answers  tliiU  >  an  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  whole  communiiy 

That  fact  seems  obvious  to  me:  neverthe- 
less let  me  document  it.  1  am  a  ret.tiler  in 
Columbus.  Ohio.  Fortunately,  our  town  has 
.1  good  business  climate  and  environment. 
But  I  know  that  iti  other  cities  matiy  of  my 
colle.tgues  are  not   so  f.irtunate. 

I'o  put  It  bluully.  wiien  riots  occur,  busi- 
ness comes  to  a  shuddering  halt  Customers 
.stniy  home  Buses  don't  run  Employees  i  .an't 
get  t>  work.  t)iir  pli;  sual  jilant  is  end.ui- 
trered  Police  costs  iiiuunt.  Faxes  ^lo  up.  The 
i:np,.'-t  "i  not  on  tiie  balam  e  sheet  can  be 
enormous.  Am  I  justified  in  tryini?  to  help 
("olutubus  do  those  things  that  will  improve 
11..S  business  climate  and  eiuiroiiment?  I 
think   I   am 

But  some  Will  .rc'Ue  ibat  rmt  is  the  fx- 
treme  the  exception.  Let  us  hojie  thai  It  re- 
mains !0  Even  without  community  i-h.ios. 
however,  our  prolit  statement  is  geared  to  ihe 
Columbus  climate  m  a  thousand  wavs.  T.ike 
the  case  of  the  bright  young  man  we  want 
to  recruit  for  our  bu.'ine.ss  We  oring  him  to 
Columbus  to  meet  oui  peojile  and  see  our 
store  He  makes  a  judgment  ol  us  as  emplov- 
I'rs  and  as  colleagues.  But  he  also  judges  (  o- 
lumbus  as  a  place  for  his  f.imily  In  live-  and 
that  judKment  rests  on  the  quality  of  our 
schools  and  hospitals,  the  ojjport  unities  lor 
jobs  and  recreation  ttie  .'■plut  of  our  crun- 
munity.  Question:  Wliai  balance  .'heel  \  due 
should  we.  place  on  the  impression  tn.it  our 
.■ommunity  makes.'.' 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  manulaclurer  who 
IS  seeking  a  new  plant  location  He  weitdis 
such  physical  lactors  as  water,  transporta- 
tion and  convrT.lence  to  bis  iiinrke'::  But  i.e 
al.so  weighs  the  quality  of  our  community 
hie  our  store  wouki  like  to  see  that  maiiu- 
lacturer  ( oine  lo  C(,lumbus  hringiin;.  s.iv. 
a  thou.sand  new  jobs  along  with  him  'I'hose 
jobs  could  me.in  a  lhou::ind  new  lUstuliK'rs 
for  us.  The  decision,  however,  will  rest,  not 
on  how  good  <jur  store  is.  but  '.n  what  that 
manufacturer  thinks  (.f  Columbu-.  as  a  place 
:.jr  Ills  [jcople  to  live  and  work  We  don  t  con- 
triil  the  decision.  But  we  do  have  to  live  with 
It -another  unseen  lO'in  on  our  ctjrpor  itf 
score  r.ird. 

.^nd  tliat  brines  me  full  c:i(-'le  111  my  argu- 
::ienl.  1  add  up  the  problem  this  way; 

The  crisis  in  our  cities  is  real.  It  is  here 
It  is  not  going  to  go  away  unaided. 

Business  cannot  solve  the  problem  by  It- 
self nor  can  it  ignore  it  The  evidence  is 
.  lear  that  business  cannot  prosper  .ipart 
irom  tije  communiiies  in  v.lilch  it  </pcraies 
We.  and  every  otlier  clement  of  our  society, 
have  to  stop  beiiiL'  part  of  the  problem  .itid 
start  becoming  a  pan  of  the  solution. 

To  be  part  of  tiie  solution,  we  nepfl  more 
corporate  lop  executives  who  undf»rst.ind  the 
problem  and  v.ho  accept  tiie  size  of  the  com- 
mitment tliiii  they,  jicrsoiiallv.  must  make 
to  their  communities,  both  to  those  where 
ihey  live  a.nd  to  those  where  tl.eir  corpora- 
tion operates.  The  ho.ss  cin't  send  a  delegate 
He.  himself,  must  set  the  tone  •nd  do  tlie 
jc)b. 

We  are  making  some  progress  in  this  regard 
Executives  who.  a  year  aL'o.  couldn't  be 
oothered  about  civil  riehts  are.  today,  stand- 
ing up  to  be  counted  on  such  touchy  sub- 
jects as  jobs  and  h.ousing  But  not  enough — 
and  with  nothing  like  the  speed  that  is 
re 'J  Hired 

Hijw  do  we  accelerate  this  trend''  That's 
'lie  question  I  bring  to  'ou  vho  are  tr.iinine 
t'jmorrow's  'op  executives  I  do  not  presume 
to  answer  it  I  can  tell  vou  v,hat  I  would 
like  to  see 

A  friend  of  mine  who  Is  a  college  president 
has  'old  me  that  it  Is  far  easier  to  mote 
•.ombsiones  In  :t  praveyard  than  it  Is  to  cet 
educators  to  make  ;i  chance  in  the  currlc- 
tilum.  Nevertheless,  I  think  business  has  no 
iilternative  now  but  to  turn  to  you  for  help. 


We  ntf  1  your  srhnUrshlp  In  helping  us 
define  how  business  can  work  more  effective- 
ly .\l  the  cotiinuinlty  level  We  want  to  en- 
list your  aid  In  teaching  young  executives 
what  they  need  M  know  to  provide  oommu- 
nltv  as  well  as  p.rpcrnte  leadership  And  we 
want  to  ehiillenge  you  to  figure  out  how  .i 
corpormlon  I'an  hest  apply  the  traditional 
disciplines  of  the  profit  system  to  iin  ex- 
panded deftnirion  of  what  prontablllty  really 
means  to'lav  both  at  the  oorporate  national 
level  and  In  every  American  commuiuty  in 
which  that  corporation  operates  Business 
needs  help  in  new.  ingeiu  )us  .ind  imiglnii- 
tive  organizational  technlq\ies  to  place  the 
responsibilities  tor  local  environment  .»s  high 
on  the  balance  sheet  as  volimie  and  profit 
and  11  needs  help  in  devising  new  techniques 
to  measure  the  contribution  of  us  local  man- 
agement  to  that   local  environment 

The  major  elements  .if  our  society- -busi- 
ness ■;overi.ineiit  and  educatuii  have  all 
gotten  -o  big  and  so  imoersoiml  that  we  have 
departed  from  the  bnsic  strengths  that  made 
America  wh.it  it  is  "oday  We  need  to  take  the 
thrust  of  American  life  back  to  the  Individual 
in  hl<i  local  urban  environment,  where  he  lives 
where  he  does  business  where  he  practices 
his  cljiisen  professun  where  he  teaches  and 
where   he  participate';  In   government 

I'd  riRe  to  see  rvet\  I'ne  of  yi>u  accept  a 
personar  Tesponsiblllty  as  an  educator  for 
doing  what  vou  an  to  help  America  In  this 
hour  uf  crisis  The  record  is  clear  that  too 
many  of  your  graduates  have  little  if  any. 
sense  of  the  true  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  the  community  in  which  it  lives 
Decide  for  voursell  Is  II.  or  Is  It  not  a 
pr.^per  'unction  i>f  vour  schiK)!  to  tench  peo- 
ple not  onlv  the  traditional  «.kllU  of  busi- 
ness but  the  new  skills  of  producing  an 
environment  in  which  liK^al  business  along 
with  all  "he  rest  of  urban  America-  can 
survive  and  prosper" 

Then,  iisk  -.ourself  thin  question  They  say 
that  a  lot  of  ■>ur  brightest  youngsters  are 
turning  away  from  business  careers  Could 
:t  be  because  business  and  schools  of  busi- 
ness have  pretended  that  the  corporfttion 
can  largelv  ignore  the  major  problems  of 
AmerlLun  Ife'  Are  these  oungsters  pursu- 
ing other  cireers  t>«c.'»usr  they  have  been 
taught  that  a  business  career  n  an  end  iii 
Itself  and  not  a  m*uns  to  aiy^cnd^xnd  that 
business  covild  care  '.ess  .ib  put  wh.it  happens 
Ui  the  nation  ana  its  people'  Are  thev  turn- 
ing their  bfccks  on  us  an<l  on  •.on  because 
we  haven't  told  them  what  a  corporate  execu- 
tive can  renlly  contribute  to  his  city  and 
country  '  You  may  have  to  do  what  you  made 
business  do  years  .igo  We  hud  'm  learn  how 
to  alter  our  Jobs  to  fit  the  brighter  people 
vou  --ent  us  You  may  need  to  figure  ouv  how 
you  can  rtt  education  to  the  problems  that 
our  cities  and  our  cToutiiry  preseiiflv  face 
You  may  hnv»  to  rewrite  some  o!  vour  text- 
btioks  ind  develop  new  teaching  techniques 
so  that  tomorrow's  executives  will  have  a 
clear  understanding  nt  the  socuvl  and  coro- 
munity  implications  nj  :'ur  proBt  JVSi*m:*>o 
that  your  students  wi!l  have  an  even  clearer 
understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  our 
urban  problems  and  the  busine^man's  re- 
sponsibility to  helpsoUe  them 

Ai:  this.  I  should  point  out.  sotinds  far 
more  revolutionary  than  It  really  is  E\ery 
executive  that  I  know  *  ntld  agree  that  the 
flrst  duty  of  .i  corporate  i?xecutive  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  a«.sets  of  the  company  — todAy  and 
m  the  future 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  those  a&sets  can  no 
longer  be  protected  by  the  traditional  busi- 
ness disciplines  alone  .A  new  kind  of  cor- 
fiorate  statesmanship  Is  required.  The  new 
corporate  statesman  does  not  believe  that  It 
is  his  Job  to  manipulate  his  community  Into 
meek  acbeptance  of  the  corporations  private 
.•xnd  selhsh  goals  Rather  he  iccepts  his  full 
share  of  responsibility,  not  only  for  the  prod- 
ucts he  markets,  but  for  the  schools  we 
operate,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we 
druik.  the  government  we  support,  the  pic- 
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tures  in  our  museums  the  music  In  our  con- 
cert halls  the  health  of  our  citizens,  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  our  neighborhoods, 
the  health  and  \  lability  of  our  communities 
in  short  he  accept-s  his  share  of  responsibility 
tor  the  environment  In  which  he  op- 
erates .And  he  brings  to  all  these  community 
needs  the  full  weight  of  his  company's  knowl- 
edge experience  and  resources-  knowing  that 
tomorrow's  Ijalance  sheet  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  quality  of  our  community  life 

Yes-  there  was  a  clamoring  In  the  .streets 
1  ist  summer  It  made  a  lot  of  people  take  a 
new  l(X)k  it-themselves  and  what  they're 
doing  I  wiii  Mne  of  those  That's  why  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  t<xlay  I  think 
our  country  .ind  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
society  that  make  up  this  greit  nation,  have 
a  big  Job  to  ilo  We  need  to  train  some  new 
business  statesmen  I'm  hoping  that  you  will 
help  us  do  It 
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CADET  DANIEL  WORTH  :.\(  AVERSEN 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  HErRESENTATIVES 
Wrdiif^dav    Mnij  1.  1 9^8 

Mr  .MATHIAS  ol  Maryland  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ^.a^  .Naddened  by  the  news  of 
the  tiagir  death  ol  a  tine  youne  man. 
Cadet  Daniel  Worth  Iimwersen.  as  the 
result  ol  an  autoniobile  afcident  in  New 
York  State  on  December  17.  1967 

Cadet  Ingwersen.  the  Min  of  Mi  and 
Mrs  Harry  E  Int4wer,sen  of  Rc>ck\ille. 
Md  .  wa.s  one  ol  mv  appointees  to  the 
U3.  Mililaiy  Academy  in  1964  During 
his  3  years  at  the  .Academy,  he  compiled 
an  outstandint;  record  in  Ills  academic 
work,  in  many  activities,  and  in  military 
service  Durin«  his  .second  cla.ss  year,  he 
was  .selected  <is  the  outstanding  squad 
leader  m  his  company  and  during  his 
f^ist-class  .summer  he  was  oited  lor  su- 
perior leadership  ability  for  his  per- 
fonnance  as  a  trainms:  officer  and  pla- 
toon leader  His  untimely  death  is  a  ureal 
lo.ss  to  his  lnend.s  and  to  the  country 
which  he  was  traininc  to  ser\e 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  profound 
sympathies  to  Cadet  Incwer.sen  s  family, 
and  include  in  the  Record  in  tnbutc  to 
him  the  toUowiiii;  announcement  by  .Maj. 
Gen.  D-  V  Bennett.  Superintendent  of 
the  US  Military  .Academy,  and  a  tulocy 
from  the  .^^^en^b!y.  the  magazine  of  the 
as.sociation  of  graduates  of  the  .'Academy. 

The  material  follows: 
HcAUoirAKreRS.  US  Military  .Academy 

'Vnt  Pfitnt.  N  Y  .  December  18   1967 
.\SNOfNrrMENT  or  Death 
I  General  Orders  No  281 1 

It  U  my  solemn  duty  to  announce  the 
death  of  Cadrt  Daniel  Worth  Inaucrifn.  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1968,  United  Stales 
Corps  of  Cadets,  which  occurred  its  a  result 
ot  au  automobile  accident  near  Stony  Point. 
New  York,  on  17  December  Iit67 

The  Iflte  Ctd>'r  lngii:fsrn.  the  only  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs^Harry  E  Ingwersen.  was  born 
on  Jl  SeptemWer  1^44.  m  Mlddletown,  Ohio 
He  gradu.ited  Ironi  Walter  Johnson  Senior 
High  School  in  RockviUc.  Maryland  During 
High  School  he  was  very  active  m  the  Biology 
Club  and  ti-celved  a  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Letter  of  Commendation  Upon  gradua- 
tion he  ittended  the  Citadel,  Charleston. 
SoiHh  Carolina,  for  two  years,  where  he  was 
.1  Dean's  List  student,  and  achieved  the  rank 
of  Cadet  Sergeant 


Cadet  Ingicer^rn  was  appointed  to  tl;e 
.Military  .Academy  hv  Congressman  Charles 
Mathlas  of  the  Maryland  6th  Congressional 
District  In  1964  During  his  three  years  at 
the  Military  Academy  he  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  R<x-ket  Society.  Frendi  Clnh 
Military  Affairs  Club.  Behavioral  Science 
Club,  Debate  Council  and  Forum,  and  .Stu- 
dent Council  on  United  States  .Atla'.rs  In 
addition  to  these  activities  he  was  President 
of  the  Audl<i  Club  and  Sjwrts  Editor  of  'he 
Howlt/er  H"  cumpeted  in  Intramural  .\th- 
letics  and  w.,<s  ;■.  member  of  the  Briuade  .Ml 
Star  W.iterpolo  Team  During  Second  Cl-.ivs 
Summer  he  was  selected  .is  the  oulstanduiu' 
Squad  Leader  in  8th  New  Cadet  Coinpaiu 
1st  Detail  He  served  with  Cctnpany  C  Ut 
BatUillon.  :ird  Training  Brigade  F'.Tt  P.ilk. 
L(>«ilslana  as  Training  Officer  and  Platoon 
Leader  during  his  First  Cl.i.ss  summer  !  r 
which  he  was  cited  tor  superior  Ipadersl.ui 
.ibllltv  ,irid  perlormance  of  duty  Dunne  l.> 
three  years  at  the  United  Sl.ites  MlUt.irv 
Academy  he  had  an  outstanding  acadenuc 
record  achieving  Dean's  List  honors,  valirin'- 
ing  ten  courses  and  being  teleried  for  In- 
dividual Engineering  projects  Because  of  1  is 
outstanding  ability  he  completed  more  elc-- 
tlve  courses  than  normally  required  Tli 
year  he  was  selected  to  serve  as  Compaiv 
.Academic  Sergeant  and  Platixin  Leader 

riiroughout  the  three  years  at  the  UnllrtI 
States  Military  Academy.  Cadet  /n(7U't'r\.'j| 
displayed  those  qualities  that  identified  lilni 
.is  an  outstanding  cadet  Ltnseltish  and  con- 
siderate  of  others  he  displayed  ent'iusi.isiu 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  assist  To  all  those 
who  knew  him  he  was  a  true  friend  CatI'  t 
Ingirrrfen  exMblted  at  all  times  the  cher- 
ished Ideals  .>f  the  C:  rps  The  United  Slutc-. 
Military  .\cademy  will  always  be  proud  • 
claim  him  as  lis  own 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  parents  and  .slsfr 
of  the  late  Carfcf  Ingurrirn  the  sincere  and 
profound  sympathy  of  all  the  oiiicers.  cadi-t- 
md  other  members  of  this  command.  Ill- 
death  win  he  mourned  by  all  who  have  known 
him  :is  a  great  loss  to  them  personally  antl 
to  the  military  profession 

D  V  Bennett. 
Motor  Gfneral  USA  Suprrvitcrideiit 

I  From   .Assembly   magazine! 
Daniel  Worth   Ingwersen 

C  idet  Daniel  Worth  Ingwersen  died  :7 
Dec«;niber  1967  as  a  result  of  an  .lutomobi.'' 
.iccident  while  returning  to  the  United  States 
-Military  .Academy  from  kave  His  passini: 
marks  a  deep  personal  loss  to  both  his  fami.v 
and  to  hu  many  friends  in  the  Corps  ; 
Cadets.  "The  Old  Man"  as  he  was  artectior.- 
ateiy  called.  hri>U'.;ht  .i  broafl  background 
with  him  to  the  .Academy 

D.m  was  born  on  21  September  1944  .  i 
.Mlddlelown.  Ohio.  However,  the  subject  : 
many  of  his  conversations  was  his  gratlo- 
school  days  In  Australia.  Returning  to  tin 
United  States  he  graduated  from  Walter 
Johnson  Senior  High  School  In  RockvUle 
Maryland,  where  he  was  \ery  active  in  '!ic 
Biology  Club  and  earned  a  .\ati  mal  Men' 
Scholarship  Letter  of  Commendation.  PlcbP 
year  at  West  Point  saw  Dan  lar  aliead  of  h',- 
classmates  ;:s  a  result  of  his  two  prior  ve.ir 
at  the  Citadel.  Charleston,  South  Carolin.i 
where  he  was  a  Dean  s  List  student  and  heid 
the  rank  of  Cadet  Sergeant 

Dan's  three  years  as  a  cadet  brought  out 
his  finest  qualities  and  were  a  tribute  t 
Congressman  Charles  Mathlas  of  Maryland 
who.  recognizing  th.s  wonderful  talent,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Military  .Academy  In  1964 
Here  he  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
Rocket  Society.  French  Club.  Military  .\fraira 
Club.  Behavioral  Science  Club.  Debate  Coun- 
cil and  Forum  and  the  .Student  Conference 
on  United  Stales  .Affairs.  In  addition  to  these 
activities.  Dan  was  President  <<[  the  .\udio 
Club  and  Sports  Editor  of  the  Howitzer  .Al- 
ways a  valuable  member  of  any  mtrainur.t: 
team    he  was  selected  to  the  Brigade  all-star 
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w  iterpolo  team  During  his  Second  Class  year 
while  a  member  of  the  New  Cadet  Barracks 
Detail.  D.m  wa-s  chosen  as  the  outstanding 
^quiid  leader  in  his  company.  First  Class 
-ummer  he  was  assijjned  to  Company  C.  1st 
Battalion.  3rd  Training  Brigade.  Fort  Polk. 
l,,'.uisi.in.i.  .IS  training'  officer  and  platoon 
loader  and  was  cited  for  superior  leadership 
ib'.lny  .md  performance  of  duty. 

Academically  Dan  was  an  exception  at  the 
academy  He'  maintained  an  outstanding 
record  on  '.he  Dean's  List  and  validated  ten 
courses  .\s  a  result  he  was  able  to  complete 
:.ir  more  elective  cotirses  and  worked  on 
several  individual  ergmeerlng  projects  As  a 
First  Classman  he  served  a^  academic  .ser- 
^;e,int  and  jilatoon  leader. 

While  Dan  was  outstanding  In  cadet  actlvl- 
Kcs  !u'  was  (ven  more  outstanding  as  a 
•riend  .Always  Interested  m  the  other  fellow 
he  displayed  consideratloi.  and  enthusiasm 
in  all  that  he  did  His  unseltishness  and  sin- 
cerity m  assisting'  others  endeared  him  to 
many  and  to  all  who  knew  him  he  was  a  true 
friend.  It  wi'.l  ..Iways  be  ,i  privilege  for  us 
'o  have  been  coviiUed  aniont;  his  friends 
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CONSUMERS  SHOULD  GET  GOVERN- 
MENT TEST  RESULTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

ol     -NEW    YORK 

IN    niE  HOL'.^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
own  IVdc'ial  acencies  perform  thorough 
and  .sopinsticated  product  testing  on  a 
'ide  : ange  vi  consumer  ,L;oods,  This  test- 
ms  .should  l;t'  widely  hailed  m  Conuress 
because  it  leads  to  better  buymg  by  Fed- 
.  ral  iii^encies  and,  thus,  belter  value  for 
I  he  ta.xpayer 

If  this  IS  .so  liow  much  niore  improve- 
ment in  the  kno'.vledi^e  ol  American  con- 
sumers would  tlicrc  be  if  this  federally 
venerated  data  were  lullv  available  lo 
the  i;enera!  public'.'  If  tht-  Government 
holds  the  ;nformation  u.seful  to  the  citi- 
zens we  are  here  to  represent.  I  can 
see  no  iea.son  for  withholdins  it.  It  seems 
completely  obvious  to  me,  for  example. 
That  the  US.  Bureau  ol  Standards 
should  report  findings  of  safety  hazards 
not  only  i::)  interested  Federal  agencies, 
out  to  all  .Americans 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  a  i^row- 
ms  body  ol  concerned  consumers  sup- 
ports this  view.  An  editorial  in  the  Janu- 
ary 'J4.  1968.  St.  Paul.  Minn..  Sunday 
Pioneer  Pre.ss  ^ives  welcome  and  elo- 
quent support  for  making  governmental- 
:v  derived  information  available  to  con- 
sumers. The  editorial  follows: 

BUVFRS    .'^HOCTD   GET    RKStTLTS   OF    U.S.    SaF^T 

Tests 

Federal  testir.p  laboratories  make  exhaus- 
live  checks  on  the  quality  and  safety  of  In- 
numerable i;roducts  bought  by  government 
agencies,  but  the  (zeneral  public  has  no  ac- 
cess to  the  iniormatinn  thus  developed. 

Since  ta.xpayers  put  up  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  testing  services,  should 
'hey  as  c<3n.<:umers  be  entitled  to  see  the  lab- 
oratory 'score  cards'  which  guide  govern- 
ment purchasing  agents  in  making  their  de- 
slons  ^ 

Members  of  Congress.  Increasingly  aware 
of  voter  interest  In  consumer  problems  from 
clean  meats  to  safe  autos.  are  opening  up  the 
eovernmenl  testing  questions.  A  House  sub- 
committee on  government  operations 
headed  by  Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New  York 
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has  been  digging  into  lln-  matter  S.iys  Riw-- 
enthal:  The  people  paid  lor  this  research. 
They  deserve  the  lullest  benefits  of  its  appli- 
cation." 

There  is  much  disagreement  whether  such 
a  policy  could  be  put  into  effect  without 
vmfalrness  lo  some  products  Oovernmenl 
purchases  often  are  lor  special  uses  under 
particular  conditions.  The  lestinc  lor  one 
purchase  may  not  include  all  comparable 
products  which  are  sold  lo  the  i)ubllc.  Such 
complications  have  resulted  in  the  govern- 
ment keeping  its  test  results  lor  its  own  use 
exclusively. 

I'o  some  extent  this  policy  ol  not  an- 
nouncing Invidious  quality  comparisons  may 
be  justified.  Perhaps  consumer  organizations 
and  their  special  magazines  and  report.s  are 
better  suited   for   such   .ictlvlties. 

But  there  is  one  lield  where  ^'overnment 
testing  results  should  by  all  means  be  made 
1)1  blic  property.  This  Is  v.here  risks  to  human 
s.ifety  are  shown  to  exist.  For  example,  thou- 
sards  of  people  have  sutlered  severe  burns. 
sometimes  latal,  from  Inllammable  labrlcs 
used  for  clothing,  draperies,  bedding  .iiid 
other  household  purposes.  Congress  last  year 
got  around  to  passing  new  protective  legisla- 
tion. 

What  is  not  generally  realized  :-,  that  the 
U  S  Bureau  of  Standards,  through  lUs  tests, 
had  for  years  been  aw, ire  of  such  tire  dangers, 
but  reported  its  imdmgs  only  to  ^'overnment 
.it;encies  which  init.'ht  be  ronsiderintr  pur- 
chases. 

The  government  requires  thai  various  ap- 
pliances it  buys  meet  rigid  safety  .  umdards. 
It  has  found  that  some  appliances  ai-e  dan- 
u'erous  to  use.  This  information  l:as  not  been 
made  public. 

Auto  tires  .ire  another  illustration.  For 
inanv  years  the  Bureau  uf  Standards  ran 
checks  on  tires  bought  by  federal  agencies  to 
,i:-,sure  their  salety,  btit  ii  was  only  la.st  No- 
■.  ember  that  the  Department  of  Tr.uisporta- 
tion  tinallv  got  around  to  starting  a  program 
wb.lch  It  hopes  will  eventually  .issure  the 
ordinary  citizen  of  being  able  to  know  what 
quality  tire  lie  eets  when  he  iiiakes  Ids  seler- 
iion.  Vet  substandard  tires  are  a  definite  risk 
to  lile. 

The  Rosenthal  subconmuttee  ;s  doing  t 
worthwhile  service  by  ciehing  into  the  prob- 
lems of  government  product  testmc  and  pub- 
lic information  on  the  results.  Whatever  it,s 
lindings  With  regard  to  other  aspects  of  the 
matter  it  should  support  a  jjolicy  of  open  in- 
formation for  con.suniers  wherever  rl.sks  of 
death,  inuiry  or  damage  to  health  .-re  lotind 


CHARLES  BELLIE:    OALT  MAN  OF 
DECADE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  address  the  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Gait.  Cailf..  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  on  the  occqision  of  their 
honoring  their  man  of  the  year.  Charlie 
Beilie. 

Charlie's  life  story  is  an  introspect  ir.to 
the  success  of  America.  The  work  of  this 
forsign-bom  Swiss  in  his  adopted  land 
with  young  farmers,  in  civic,  business, 
and  political  endeavor  is  a  story  worth 
telling.  Charlie  v.as  cited  by  resolution 
for  his  efforts  of  a  lifetime  for  people 
by  the  California  Legislature  and  Sacra- 
mento Board  of  Supervisors.  A  brief  re- 
view of  his  accomplishments  follows: 

Charlie  Beilie.  Gait  city  treasurer 
since  1946  when  the  city  was  formed,  an- 
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nounced  this  week  that  he  would  not  set^k 
reelection.  He  cited  health  reasons  for 
st,epiJing  down, 

Charlie  has  been  one  of  Gait's  mo.st 
itclive  citizens.  He  wa.s  field  lepre.senta- 
tive  for  the  Pet  Milk  ;)lant  for  34  years 
and  retired  when  the  plant  closed  down 
several  years  ago.  His  territory  extended 
as  far  north  as  Woodland  and  he  drove 
as  many  as  2.000  miles  a  month  meeting 
and  helping  dairymen. 

Born  m  Gronow,  Switzerland,  he  at- 
tended grammar  school,  high  scliool,  and 
agricultural  college  in  his  native  land  He 
worked  liis  way  through  college  by  hold- 
ing jobs  in  Swiss  liotels  durinii  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Not  long  after  fniishing  college,  Bel- 
lie  decided  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
landing  m  Eureka,  Calif.,  where  a  sister 
had  preceded  him  He  1  armed  m  Hum- 
boldt County  hii-  .several  years  while 
studying  tor  his  citizenshii)  exams.  They 
lii'oved  little  difficulty  for  him.  who  in- 
cidentally .speaks  four  lanuuages:  Eng- 
lish. Italian,  French,  and  German, 

His  next  move  was  to  Willows,  in 
Glenn  County,  where  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Western  Meat  Ct)  He  became 
foreman  of  the  butter  jjlant  and  Ix't^an 
to  take  an  interest  in  outside  activities. 
Turninu  to  politics  m  his  adopted 
country,  he  joined  the  Democratic  Party 
and  later  was  a  member  of  the  county 
central  committi^v  He  was  active  m  the 
Druid  Lodge  and  was  a  district  deputy 
of  the  Kniuhts  of  Columbus. 

His  company  .sold  out  to  Swift  ^  Co. 
and  lie  loin.ed  the  CJolden  State  Dairy 
Co  iis  it  lield  i.piesentative  and  sales- 
man serving  the  Orland  area. 

Willie  in  Orlaiui  he  met  and  married 
Ida  Ambrosini.  They  were  married  on 
February  19.  1927.  Tin-  couple  liave  four 
do.utihteis,  -Mrs,  Deniii.s — Eleanor — Hill- 
yai'd  who  is  active  in  the  ladio  and  TV 
held  at  Lake  Tahoe,  The  ilillyards  have 
three  youngsters.  Dennis.  Riciiard.  and 
Suzanne.  Two  daughters  reside  with  their 
lamilies  m  Sacramento.  They  are  Mrs. 
jolm — Florence — Reamer,  children  Luke 
and  Sally;  and  Mrs  .Jim — Cecile— Phil- 
lips, children  Terry.  ,Jim.  John,  and 
Kathenne.  Mrs,  Dennis— Linda— Dehn- 
ger  and  her  hu.sband  live  in  Freemont, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Bradley  and 
.Steven. 

I  liked  the  :;eid  work  !.ut  uidn'i  like  the 
selling  yib-- 


Bellie  said — 

So.  wiien  I  saw  a  chance  to  go  to  work  lor 
Sego  as  a  full-time  fieldman.  I  i  imped  at  the 
'.>pportunuy. 

In  September  of  1937.  Gait  gained  one 
of  their  most  valuable  citizens. 

.Among  his  many  accomplishments,  in- 
cluding Ivls  tf^nur-  as  city  treasurer, 
Charlie  has  been  past  president  of  the 
Gall  Chamber  ot  Commerce,  During  his 
presidency  he  chalked  up  such  gains  as 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Gait,  the 
establishment  of  the  Gait  branch  of 
FaiTners  &  Merchants  Bank— he  spent 
months  proclaiming  to  Farmers  &  Mer- 
chants the  need  for  a  bank  in  Gait — the 
formation  of  the  Gait  Irrigation  District. 
He  was  one  of  10  organizers  to  form  the 
district.  "Water  is  still  the  agricultural 
mans   biggest   problem"   and   with   the 
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formation  of  the  Folsom  South  Canal 
another  vision  of  Charlies  may  b^ 
realized 

Signing  the  city  charter  in  1946  were 
Laurence  Littleton,  Albert  Stelner.  Fred 
Wing.  August  Pahi  and  o:en  McKarland 
hs  councKmen  Ht>r'i  White  was  city  cleric 
and  Bellie,  treasurer  Another  chamber 
project  headed  by  Charlie  was  the  pres- 
sure to  have  a  Ubran.  and  jasticc  court 
tor  Gait    This  whs  also  dccomphshed 

During  the  war  he  was  chairman  ot 
the  war  dnves.  chairman  and  served  as 
a  member  uf  the  U  S  Citizens  Defense 
CorT)s.  was  guen  citation  for  his  work  .u- 
an  ob-;erver  for  the  U  S  Army  ..if  Forces 
ground  corps  His  chamber  sent  gift 
bo.xes   to  many   local  servicemen 

He  aceupd  many  awards  for  his  work 
in  thf  Kt'd  Cio.ss  field,  including  his  20- 
year  pin  for  outstanding  .service 

Always  .active  in  the  youth  of  the  Gait 
area  he  worked  with  4-H  and  FFA 
youths  and  started  the  first  boys  4--H 
group  m  Gait  He  was  instrumental  in 
the  4-H  award  in  the  annual  Dairy  Herd 
Impr<nement  A.ssociatlon"s  competition 
He  recpired  one  of  4-Hs  highest  awards, 
a  diamond  4-H  pin  in  appreciation  lor 
his  wor.k  He  served  on  the  Gait  Hivh 
School  board  of  trustees  for  two  terms 
and  started  the  annual  senior  banquet 
nluht  at  the  school  lie  formed  the  safety 
committee  at  the  school  also. 

He  also  .served  as  judge  for  many  4-H 
and  FFA  projects  He  served  on  the  52d 
.Agricultural  Fair  Board.  Sacramento 
County,  and  was  a  leader  in  attempting 
to  ,'et  the  izrounds  back  into  city  h.'inds 
lor  recreation  after  the  f^ir  moved  He 
was  successful  in  irettine  board  approval, 
but  as  residents  in  Gait  well  know  the 
land  is  still  in  the  fair  board's  hands. 
.■\nother  chamber  i>f  commerce  presi- 
dent. Herman  LaVine,  is  now  ramrodding 
the  project,  some  15  years  later 

In  addition  he  is  a  past  master  of  the 
Valley  Oak.-  Grange,  served  on  the  dairy 
advisoiA  beard,  w-as  secretary  of  the 
Gait  Gun  Club,  won  the  State  Granite 
award  for  husbandry,  past  president  of 
the  farm  bureau. 

His  hobby  is  collecting  labels  from 
evaporated  milk  cans  and  has  a  fascl- 
natini:  book  ot  labels  from  plants  in  all 
parts  of  the  country-  and  foreign  lands. 
He  has  over  1  000  labels  in  his  collection 
One  goal — 

He  said— 

was  the  return  :>i  "he  fair  property  to  the 
city  with  a  recreation  program  and  facilities 
for  our  youth  I  hope  I  can  see  the  day  when 
this  is  »icconipllshed 


THE    IMPORTANCK    OF 
FARMS 


FAMILY 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH     D.*KOT\ 

IN  THE  .SEN.\TE  OF  THE   I'NITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  a 
woman  in  the  Qumcy  Valley,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  has  taken  up  her  pen 
for  the  maintenance  of  family-type  ag- 
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riculture  and  urged,  among  other  things, 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  Mr  Met- 
CALFl.  S  2613.  to  deny  nonfarmers  the 
privilege  of  using  farm  lo.sses  to  offset 
city  income  in  making  out  their  income 
tax   returns 

Becau.se  what  Mrs  Orissa  Schulz  has 
written  for  the  Qumcy  Valley  Post-Her- 
ald retlect-s  a  growing  view  in  agriculture 
in  many  areas  of  the  Nation,  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  that  an  article  and  the 
letter  from  Mrs  Schulz  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

Is    THrRF    A    Pt  ACE    FOR    THE    SMALL    h'ARMFR    IN 
T'>DAY  S     KrOViMY' 

■  Editors  Note — The  [oUuwlng  article, 
written  by  Mrs  Orissa  Schul/.  attempts  to 
outline  the  present  nnd  future  problems  of 
the  small  farmer  and  calls  for  actiiin  that 
farmers  and  businessmen  should  lake  to 
preserve  the  agricultural  system  that  has 
helped  to  buUd  Anjenca  i 

(  By  Orissa  Schulz  i 
Kvpryone  in  farming  has  been  aware  of 
the  lack  of  positive  interest  or  help  to  the 
small  farmer  by  our  Federal  Government 
No  une  seems  to  care  until  now  the  deepest 
poverty  In  the  United  States  Is  in  the  rural 
areas.  In  some  places  even  worse  than  the 
1930's  And  just  because  you  .^re  not  classed 
iis  a  '  small  farmer  '  does  not  mean  that  you 
will  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  this  pov- 
erty The  price-coet  squeeze  can  and  will 
put  you  exactly  where  they  are  :f  .sonu'thing 
Isn't  done  soon 

No  business  and  farming  Is  a  buslne.ss. 
.an  receive  less  for  what  they  sell  and  pay 
more  lor  what  they  buy  to  produce  what 
they  sell  arid  survive  The  complete  apathy 
tiiwards  the  farmers  plight,  and  the  belief 
•hat  elimination  of  the  small  f.irmer  and 
the  takeover  of  corpor.itlon  farming  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  consumer  are 
threatening  the  very  backbone  of  American 
agri'"ulture 

riie  Fcxxl  and  Fiber  Commission  reported 
last  vear  that  the  omall  farm  is  outdated 
.ind  hopelessly  l'>st  In  the  backwash  of  the 
techuologicul  revolution"  and  Implied  good 
riddance'  i Their  riasslttcatlon  of  a  small 
farm'  would  Include  many  Basin  farms  i 
They  then  called  for  policies  to  move  about 
iQ"'r  of  the  farmers  to  the  cities  as  work- 
ers in  industry  by  1980.  This  Commission, 
oriented  to  strict  economics  rather  than 
sociology,  took  a  hard-boiled  approach  to  all 
farm  units  with  under  $10,000  gross  sales 
and  -aid  they  must  go 

How  can  this  attitude  of  encouraging  mo- 
nopolv  control  of  firm  lands  in  this  country 
be  tolerated  while  we  are  financing  a  mas- 
jive  Vietnam  program  which  completely  re- 
'.  erses  this  trend  of  dividing  large  holdings 
into  family  operated  units?  Is  the  welfare 
of  Vietnam  farmers  of  more  importance  than 
our   own  ^ 

Our  Government  strangely,  does  not  seem 
to  feel  that  our  economy  would  benefit  from 
the  elimination  of  small  business  They  are 
.iffered  many  typ>es  of  help  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  big  concerns  The  Small 
Business  AdminIstr.itlon  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  Government  projects  and  Is 
certiinly  worth-while 

So  the  ?mall  farmer  goes  under  For  most 
of  them,  farming  Is  all  they  Know  Some  of 
them  lto  to  work  on  other  larger  farms  but 
most  •  f  them  pour  Into  the  cities  at  the  rale 
of  600,000  a  year  Unskilled  In  Industry  they 
find  Hiemselves  competing  for  Jobs  they  are 
not  qualified  to  hold  Siatlstlcs  show  that  a 
verv    1   rrp    percentige   wind    up   on    welfare 

When     decent     hardworking     people     are 
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forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  resettle  in 
the  alien  atmosphere  r>f  big  cities,  keep  track 
of  kids  who  are  suddenly  chore  free  compete 
lor  Jobs  they  aren't  trained  for  finally  tak- 
ing welfare  r,,  keep  alive  the  loss  of  personal 
dignity  and  the  depression  that  follow?  is 
inevitable  ITiey  add  their  stress  and  strain 
to  the  powder  ineg  of  the  cities. 

The  privllekte  of  work  and  earning  a  luing 
1  annot  be  taken  away  without  a  correspond- 
ing decline  In  morality  The  growing  demand 
for  something  for  nothing  the  "me  first" 
altitude,  are  all  reflected  In  the  splrallng 
crime  rate 

Belatedly  i  t.wj  late'')  the  consequences  cif 
the  uncontrolled  exodus  to  the  cities  are 
coming  Into  IiKub  Tlie  Departnieut  of  Agri- 
culture the  Rural  Poverty  Commission  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have  been 
the  hrst  to  waken  and  imw  are  bekrlniUni?  to 
move  to  combat  this  r.ipldly  deteriorating 
situation  'They  have  sriidled  the  reixirts.  iii- 
■. estlifatI<Jiis  probes  and  re.se.irch  on  the  riot* 
III  the  cities  last  year  and  they  now  see  that 
keeping  small  l.irmers  on  the  f.irm  will  di- 
rectly affect  the  welfare  roles,  the  overcrowd- 
ed cries  and   the  (finir  r.ite 

These  Federal  Departments  are  now  pro- 
posing aid  to  small  f.irmers  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  make  operations  more  efficient  and 
to  enlarge  those  farms  too  small  for  com- 
mercial I'peration  Ihey  are  urging  changln*' 
rales  of  existing  l.inn  programs  to  luchiaf 
small  farm  operators  i  the  1  3  million  com- 
mercial farms  with  under  $10.00000  press 
sales  receive  less  than  'j  of  the  Government 
support  payments,  only  a  few  large  and  cor- 
fxjratlon  farms  take  the  remaining  -,l 
Further  suggestions  are  special  programs 
emphasizing  credit,  f.irm  management  ui.d 
cooperatives  In  cirder  to  more  efficiently  com- 
pete In  the  market  The  USDA  has  also 
Issued  a  directive  calling  for  any  and  .ill 
future  lacillties  to  be  located  In  rural  areas 
and  Is  urging  manufacturers  to  build  new 
plants  In  farming  areas  Both  of  these  l.itur 
suggestions.  If  followed,  will  be  of  Immeas- 
urable aid  to  overcrowded  cities  by  cutting 
down  the  Influx  ot  unemployed,  and  to  the 
small  towns  in  providing  employment  m 
part  time  farmers,  young  people  and  wives 
of  small  farm  operators 

.After  the  riots  In  the  cities  List  summer 
there  were  all  kinds  of  investigations,  result- 
ing m  the  foregoing  conclusions  by  one  seg- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  most 
closely    Interested    m    the    farmer 

However,  you  know  as  well  as  we.  that  in 
the  Government  the  left  hand  doesn't  know 
whal  the  rlFtht  hand  is  doing  so  the  follow- 
ing shouldn't  surprise  you 

The  Federal  f:mployment  Security  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  came  out  In  January.  1968 
at  the  National  Labor  Conference  In  New 
Orleans.  La  .  as  favoring  tht  complete  elim- 
ination of  the  small  farmer  and  retraining 
them  for  city  Jobs  i  You  must  realize  the 
resulting  increase  of  fund?  needed  by  these 
departments  for  all  this  free  education  )  .^t 
this  meeting  they  reported  that  all  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  are  geared  for  bigness  and 
consolidation  (  f  small  farms  and  to  the  re- 
training of  these  people  to  be  '  employees 
The  labor  unions  .ire  ecstatic  .it  the  verv 
thought  of  all  these  new  members  and  you 
can  be  sure  they  will  vise  all  the  considerable 
power  at  their  disposal  to  back  these  pro- 
grams 

Can  you  envision  all  the  millions  of  dollars 
these  Government  bureaus  and  departments 
are  spending,  w  come  up  with  and  fight 
for.  such  diametrically  opposite  programs ' 
Using  our  own  money  to  move  us  off  our 
land! 

Do  you  know  what  will  happen  to  Just  the 
Columbia  Basin  towns  If  40  percent  of  our 
farmers  were  to  be  eliminated''  Our  retail  In- 
stitutions would  be  In  a  bad  way.  since  the 
larger  the  farm  operation  the  less  they  spend 
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at  home,  and  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
buv  at  the  source.  They  too  feel  the  prlce- 
c.ist  squeeze  and  If  they  can  get  It  "whole- 
sale" they  do. 

What  Is  tx3  be  done  by  the  ordinary  cltl- 
zeii  who  sees  the  danger.  Is  genuinely  con- 
cerned and  feels  a  desire  to  "do  something." 
First  of  all,  read  everything  you  can  get  your 
.  inds  on.  ask  questions,  talk  11  out  with  your 
•Mends,  go  to  farm  meetings,  the  Grange,  the 
h  irm  Bureau,  etc  Hear  all  sides  and  make  up 
vour  own  mind  then  write  your  legislators, 
both  Federal  and  State.  Make  your  voice 
hCiU-d  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  city  doml- 
•  r.ed  Congress  does  not  readily  understand 
•arm  problems  so  It  would  be  very  helpful  If 
\ou  wrote  your  frlende  and  asked  them  to 
wnte  their  "congressmen. 

You  mav  feel  us  so  many  do  these  days, 
■A  hat  good  will  that  do.  no  one  will  pay  the 
.slightest  attention  to  anything  I  have  to  say. 
Well,  would  vou  suggest  thai  we  make  some 
signs,  join  tiie  exhibitionists,  pout  and  cry 
!,nd  stamp  our  feet  and  scream  for  our  own 
wav.'  It  seems  that  11  each  one  of  us  did  his 
duty,  to  right  what  he  thinks  Is  wrong,  tak- 
ing action  111  our  democratic  way  through 
our  legl.'^lalors.  only  good  could  come  of  It. 
1  his  responsibility  rests  on  every  one  of  us. 
We  can't  sit  back  and  let  George  do  11,  you've 
got  to  admit  George  has  done  a  miserable 
Job  up  till  now  and  11  you  want  something 
done  well,  do  it  yourself.  This  Is  an  election 
\ear  and  your  I'elter.s  will  count  far  more 
tills  year  than  next.  Write,  to  Congress  to 
rhe  papers,  to  your  friends. 

When  \ou  write  mentioa  this  bit  I'l  in- 
lormation  that  would  mean  a  very  great  deal 
;o  all  f.irmers. 

Among  the  f.imlly  farm's  biggest  handl- 
cap.s  Is  the  growing  practice  of  corporations, 
hobbv  farmers,  professional  people,  and 
business  with  too  much  taxable  income 
buying  farms  and  ranches  at  a  loss  and  op- 
erating at  a  loss  in  order  to  use  those  losses 
as  a  write  off  on  their  Income  tax.  This  Is 
deadly  competition  for  the  farmer  who  must 
pay  his  own  losses  and  cannot  pass  them  on 
to"  other  t  ixpavers.  (There's  one  example 
here  in  the  Basin  where  hay  was  sold  under 
market  price  by  a  hobby  farmer  and  the 
market  stayed  depressed  for  the  rest  of  the 
vear  ) 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana  has  a  bill 
before  Congress,  S.  2613.  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
lor  study,  which  will  remedy  this  situation. 
Melcalf's  bill  would  permit  only  those  de- 
riving the  major  share  ol  their  Income  from 
agriculture  to  deduct  farm  expenses  and 
losses  irom  their  Income  tax.  The  Internal 
Revenue  reported  a  recent  study  that 
showed  that  out  of  119  farm  operations  re- 
porung  annual  Incomes  of  over  Si  million, 
73  or  two-thirds  of  them  were  running  In 
the  red  Just  think  of  all  that  money  pour- 
ing into  the  Treasury  if  those  people  had  to 
pay  their  Just  Income  tax!  And  certainly 
those  same  people  would  make  a  greater 
effort  to  make  their  farm  operations  pay  ofT 
by  raising  their  prices  instead  of  cutting  our 
throaus.  Senator  Melcalf's  bill  should  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible.  Business  already 
has  its  lobbvlsts  working  hot  against  It  so  It 
behooves  us  to  gel  cracking.  Maybe  it  •will 
stop  some  of  those  corporations  moving  Into 
agriculture  for  the  tax  loopholes.  'Write  and 
urge  passage  of  bill  S.  2613. 

Open  Letter  to  Ovr  Congressmen  and  the 
General  Public 

It  is  imperative  that  a  long  hard  look 
be  taken  at  the  efficiency  of  corporation  farm- 
ing, especially  in  the  light  of  the  govern- 
ment attitude  towards  big  and  small  farm- 
ers as  outlined  In  my  article  printed  In  the 
Qulncy  Post  Register  of  March  7,  1968. 

And  since  when  has  it  been  the  prerogative 

f  our  federal  government  to  actively  favor 

one  segment  of  the  economy  over  another, 

bigness  over   the   commercial   family   farm? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  this  Is  the  case,  we  can  look  forward  lo 
the  elimination  of  the  small  Town,  (cities 
are  much  more  efficient)  small  schools 
(can't  possibly  offer  a  decent  education.  Just 
look  at  what  the  big  school  has  to  offer, 
drugs,  hippies,  etc.).  well,  you  get  the  idea. 
I  believe  that  time  will  tell  (if  we  have 
the  time)  that  the  loss  of  Uix  revenue  to  our 
government  from  corporations  and  hobby 
farming  Is  beyond  belief!  The  USDA  reports 
that  California.  In  1965,  had  $896  niilUon 
net  farm  profit  (these  figures  got  lous  of  pub- 
licity and  Its  no  wonder  the  consumer  be- 
lieves the  farmer  is  rollln'  in  cloven  but  the 
Internal  Revenue  says  that  California  farm- 
ers filed  tax  returns  showing  a  $16  million 
farm  loss.  "Farmers"  in  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  area  alone  claimed  net  f.irm  lo.'-ses  of 
$41.8  million  so  there  must  have  been  a  few 
genuine  farmers  out  in  the  hlnderlands  that 
showed  a  profit  lo  bring  the  net  Irom  tlie 
Stale  down  to  $16  million.  This  is  only  one 
slate! 

We  are  Justified  In  questioning  the  "bigger 
the  better"  philosophy  when  two-thirds  of 
the  farm  operations  reporting  over  one  mil- 
lion in  Income  are  operating  in  the  red.  "Look 
Ma.  no  tax." 

We  are  not  asking  for  handouts  or  "tree  " 
anything.  We  must  have  the  right  lo  better 
bargaining  power  and  then  with  niarkeims 
agreements  we  can  fight  the  processors  who 
now  reluse  to  recognize  us.  This  is  one  ol  t!ie 
first  things  that  must  be  done  in  Coneres.-! 
Then  get  the  corporation  and  hobby  Lirm- 
ers  off  our  backs  and  let  all  that  lovely  green 
flow  into  the  treasury  where  it  belongs  We 
want  Senator  Melcalf's  bill  S.  2613  passed, 
made  law  and  enforced 

It  would  be  wonderful  to  see  a  bill  p.i.ssed 
m  the  peoples  best  interest  rather  than  some 
peoples  best  Interest.  }iy  people  I  mean  the 
consumer,  and  there  arc  lots  more  con.=  umers 
than  corporations,  and  It's  certain  the  major- 
ity would  be  benelited  by  Senator  Metcall's 
bill. 

They  say  the  farmers  trouble  is  t!ie  resiiit 
of  overproduction.  Whose  overproduction,  my 
neighbor's  20  acres  ot  potatoes  or  tlie  corpo- 
ration that  recentlv  bought  up  91,000  acres 
in  Oregon,  put  the  whole  tiling  under  sjirink- 
lers  and  planted  potatoes':'  We  are  not  trying 
lo  stop  private  enterprise,  but  we  do  want 
lo  slop  this  kind  of  enterprise  when  its  used 
its  a  tax  dodge.  And  so  does  the  Internal 
Revenue. 

Have  you  written  your  letters  t  '  May.  Jack- 
son and  Magnuson  yet'.-' 

OaissA  Schulz. 


SPECIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL BUDGET  FOR  THE  1969 
FISCAL  YEAR 


HON. 


HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Spe- 
cial Analysis  of  the  Federal  Budget  for 
the  1969  Fiscal  Year,"  which  was  recently 
published  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  thorough 
studies  of  the  budget  that  has  ever  been 
made.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  statistical 
data  which  those  of  us  who  are  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  this  body  can  study  with 
profit. 

The  study  reveals  that  total  spending 
authority  available  to  the  executive 
branch  during  fiscal  1969  would  ag- 
gregate $389  billion  if  Congress  approves 
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President  Johnson's  budget  in  toto.  The 
institute  explains  its  $389  bUUon  figure 
for  total  budgetary  authority  in  this 
way: 

This  sum  represents  the  total  available 
authority  for  government  agencies  to  Incur 
obligations,  and  thus  to  generate  activity 
in  their  own  programs  and  in  the  economy. 
The  budget  estimates  that  $241  billion  of 
Us  authoritv  wUl  actually  be  obligated  by 
federal  ageiicies  in  1969.  (The  administra- 
tion mentions  $195  bUUon  but  does  not  in- 
clude $46  billion  available  to  the  federal 
aijencles  mainly  out  of  receipts  Irom  their 
enterprises  ) 

Total  1969  authority  is  anticipated  from 
three  major  sources; 

I  1  1  $214  6  billion  from  congressional  ap- 
propriations ot  new  budget  authority,  .  .  . 
Of  this  new  budget  authority,  $141.9  billion 
requires  current  action  by  Congress,  and 
>72  7  billion  will  become  available  without 
:  .irther  action  by  Congress 

(21  $33,4  billion  from  authoritv  pranted 
bv  Congress,  outside  ol  the  upproprialions 
[jrocess,  to  nspend  receipts  irom  the  jnib- 
11c,   .  .  . 

1 3  I  $140.6  billion  from  authority  granted 
Ijy  Congress  in  previous  years.  ...  Of  these 
balances,  $78  8  billion  resides  in  tru.-st  ac- 
counts, $01-8  billicn  IS  contained  lii  non- 
trust  accounts. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  it  is  ab.'^olut.elv  iinpera- 
t,!vc  tliat  we  make  every  po.ssible  effort 
to  reduce  the  S241  billion  whicli  will 
niherwi.se  actually  be  obligated  by  Fed- 
tral  agencie.s  during'  liscal  1969.  In  order 
to  make  it,  easier  lor  the  Membei'.s  ol 
this  body  to  find  fertile  field.s  ior  cuttlnR, 
I  have  compiled  a  table  wliich  shows 
where  over  one-half  of  tlie  S24!  billion 
will  go  If  the  President  .s  bud^'el  i.s  ap- 
proved a.s  i.s. 

The  lable,  v,  hich  covers  the  fiscal  years 
1967.  1968,  and  1969.  includes  all  aciivi- 
tie.s — except  'lHu-v  i.^.'t.wi.mf;  to  delense 
and  veteran.s — where  oblieation.s  in- 
curred vvill  increase  by  at  least  .SI  mil- 
lion per  activity  from  fiscal  i:>6K  to  fiscal 
1969.  While  I  am  c...nfident  that  savings 
rould  be  effected  in  both  the  Department 
(jf  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  inevitable  that  there  total 
obiir.alions  incurred  will  increa.se  as  lon^i 
as  we  a:(  "/'  fns;  tne  v  ar  :ii  Southeast 
A.'sia  and  new  veterans  are  constantly  be- 
ing added  lo  tiie  rolls. 

The   following   i^aragraphs   from    the 
AEI's  special  analysis  explain  the  term 
"obligations  incurred  ": 
Use    of   Obligations   Incurred   To    Measure 

Program  Activity  and  Economic  Impact 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  expendi- 
tures (either  checks  issued  or  paid)  do  not 
provide  a  satisfactory  measurement  of  the 
activities  o!  government  programs,  or  of  their 
impact  on  the  economy.  For  example,  the 
President's  Conunlsslon  on  Budget  Concepts 
found  checks  Issued  and  check  paid  to  be 
b-dslcally  deficient  as  indicators  of  the  time 
when  expencUtures  are  actually  made.' 
A  statement  in  a  recent  Treasury  Bulletin 
provides  a  useful  definition  of  obligationB  In- 
curred, and  polntB  out  their  value  as  Indi- 
cators of  economic  impact. 

"  ■Obligations'  are  the  basis  on  which  the 
use  of  funds  is  controlled  in  the  Federal 
Government.  They  are  recorded  at  the  point 
at  which  xiie  Government  makes  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  acquire  goods  or  services  and  are 
the  first  of  the  four  key  events — order,  de- 
livery, payment,  consumption — which  char- 
acterize the  acquisition  and  use  of  resourcea. 
In  general,  they  consist  of  orders  placed,  con- 
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f-d    trid  similar 

thorn  V 

iL-b'.rsen-.T.t      •? 

.        '  '.r 

rftt'.i      '.' 

L>f     C'ni'.'r:.:iifrit 

subject 

n.e  Jbllifational  stage 
•rHH.-4<u".ions  is  a  strategic  point  ii.  ►,-!.  .i<.:.»? 
the  impact  of  the  Oovernmeii'-  ■-  .itTiitioaa 
on  the  national  economy,  since  .'  irf-q.iently 
rt- p. •■>'?;«"! Its  for  buslneae  firms  the  ciovem- 
::.-:.•.  ummitment  which  stimulates  bu.-U- 
:  "-v^  '.avestment  including  inventory  pur- 
:.  u,e8  .md  employment  of  labor  Disburse- 
ments may  not  occur  for  months  after  the 
Oovernment  places  its  order  but  the  order 
Itself  usually  causes  Immediate  pressure  on 
the  private  economy." 

In  general,  until  an  obligation  has  been  In- 
curred, the  government  Is  not  formally  and 
finally  committed  to  make  .in  expenditure 
Congre.ss  may  rescind  .luthorlty  previously 
iipproved.  ur  the  executive  may  not  utilize 
.lUthorlty    approved    by    Congress     Most    au- 
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mu.st  be  .Lpporttoned  to  ••..■  ...•fi.  :f^ 
:•'►•■,:  ;.•:■  ..  :.  v.  ■.  ■  •  ,r'  ik-:.  ■  •.-■  H;i- 
\':f  H'.'l^'t",  I'f.'tLi.i  :,.:i>l--  iTf  r.iit 
to  .ipportlonnieiilo.  iioUiblv  'ru.st 
funds,  interect  on  the  public  debt  .ual  ;.av- 
menis  of  claims.  Judgments  refund.-^  iiid 
UrawbBClcfl  )  The  President  may  ::i.;)<  uiid 
budget  authority  "to  provide  for  contingen- 
cies or  to  eflect  savings."  For  funds  .subject 
to  apportionment,  this  constitutes  uuthor'.tv 
to  determine  when — or  whether  <  ■b::^iii."ii.-^ 
authorised  by  Congress  shai;  i  'm;:.  ^e  !r.- 
lurred.  Obligations  represei  ■  •■..■  i.-,t  :.- 
trol  point  for  ftnancl.i:  :,.!:  i,;eri.»-:i;  :  r 
once  an  obligation  ha.s  ■••>■:,  .:.  ;rreil  tx- 
pendltures  v,-\l\  follow 

I  am  not  at  this 
merits  or  (!>■:!. cnvs  if  ] 
that  are  iiicliuli d  ::,  <,n 
.suppose  for  t!.f     akt 
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.  Mlnilatin:;     let  u.s 

:    ,i:  funifi'.t    '.hat 


•Ltiey  are  ah  ccjn.stitutioiuih  nu'iitoi  i.ius 
and  in  the  pubhc  interest  It  is  my  .vtudu  ri 
opinion,  Mr  S[X'aker,  that  ju.st  aboi.t 
i'Ver>'  -;ov  frniiu-nlal  program  can  U-  ta:  - 
lied  out  Aith  U'ss  money  and  withou'  ,i 
-sacrifice  of  efficiency,  in  tact,  .some  pK  - 
K'rams  mm'ht  be  conducted  moie  sure  t — 
fully  \uili  a  .-mailer  exix'iiditure  i  ;  tax- 
pay  ei.s'  fund.s 

U  may  'aiU  be  tliat  -avm^s  could  hv 
accomplished  lii  the  proKrams  ;hat  I 
have  :a)t  included,  m  \i.hich  some  cuts 
;ia\e  .ilreadv  Ijeen  made  Be  ttiat  as  it 
;r.av,  let  u.s  .-^tart  somewhere  to  make 
:'.ieanin^ti;I  ii-ductions.  The  multitudi  : 
prou:ram,s  ;;>ied  below  i,>  as  uood  a  place 
!o  Ix'L'in  a.s  a:.y 

ri.e  table  lollows: 


BUOGtT  AUTHORITY  AND  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  IN  THl  fISCAL  1969  BUDGLT 
|ln  thousinds  ol  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year- 
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-..itil  old-ag*  and  survivals  insurance  trust  lund 

MM-ifst  on  the  mblic  debt  

federal  lotsrinertiate  ci#Uit  banks  

ContriBution  li  the  lostal  lund 

Reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  National  Wool  ^cl 

Federal-  ud  hinh^ays  trust  tunds  . 

Federal  tiosaital  insurance  trust  lunrj 

Unemplovment  trust  tund 

Uport-lmport  Bank  ol  Wasliiiifilon  lund 

Feder,»l  disability  insurance  trust  tund 

Bank  tor  cooperat.,i;s 

Civil  «rvice  retirement  ,ind  disability  fund 

Ijpenting  expenses   Atomic  Inergy  Commission 

[conomic  opportunity  program 

Grants  !o  States  tor  niedic.il  assistance 

Federal  supplementary  medical  insurance  trust  tund 

Kailroad  retirement  icro-j-'s  trust  tund 

Agricultural  Irjd"'  f  and  AssistarKe  Act  ol  19M  program 

P,)yment  to  truit  "'11  ins. ranee  lor  Itie  aged 

Grants  and  other  . .   ,  .     -      »erKy  lo(  International  D(v«lopment 

Construction   general   i/Urpj  ot  £ngiriettJ,  Civil     .    --i 

Higher  educalionii  -iclivilie^ 

Deveiopme  '  .'      '    "^ency  tor  Intetttational  Development. . 

Federjiriou  mortgage  credit       .. 

Plinl  ml  .  .  -lergy  Commission 

Operations   fede  jl  A.ution  Aij.ui.ii>lr,ition 

Administrative  opentions  Xation.il  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  tund   .  - 

Model  Cities  progains 

Social  services  jilmmistration.  training,  and  demonstration  pro|ect$. 

Rural  housing  ins,.tarKe  tuid  .  .... 

Alliance  lor  P'ogr»ss    levelopment  loans        .  

Annual  contributions,  renewal,  and  housing  assistance.  

Business  loans  ana  investment*        - • 

Compliance.  Internal  Revenue  Secvict    •- . 

tmployee  health  tenetils  lund.  Civil  Service  Commission... 

Tennessee  valley  Authority  tund  — - 

Salaries  and  eipenses  'lational  Science  Foundation 

School  assistance  1"  lederally  Jtlected  aieaj  .  

Manpower  deveioumenl  and  training  activities  ... 

College  housing  loans  

Heserwe  training.  Coast  Guard. .  

Grants  lor  rehabilitaton  services  and  lKiliti«»-  -• 

linployees   I'le  iisurance  tund.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Civil  supersonic  airctjl'  (."velopmeni 
Maternal  and  child  ""alth  and  welfare 

Hospital  construction  activities  ,.   .. 

Operating  e»penses.  "ublic  Buddings  ServiM 

Mental  health  researcn  and  '.ervices 
Appalachian  regional  development  programs 
Salaries. and  ejpenses   AjncuHi-rai  Research  Service  . 

School  lunch  program  .       .    .. 

food  stamp  program  -j- 

Construction  (rants  lor  waste  treatment  *oiks  ..... 

Subscription  to  international  Development  Association 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general.  Corps  ol  I  ngineers,  civtl 

Health  manpower  education  and  utili/ation  

Payment  "or  5pecial  benelds  ;oi  the.igeU  

Salaries  and  eipenses  Federal  Bureau  ol  Investigation 

Education  yroiessions  development  activities 

Administration  ol  foreign  affairs 

Development  facilities  Economic  Development  Admin  stiation. 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services 

Construction  .inJ  rehabilitation.  Bureau  ol  RKiamation 

Urban  mass  transportations  grants 

Revenue  accounting  and  processing.  Inlerml  Revenue  Seivre 

National  Cancer  Institute 

Removal  of  surplus  agriculture  commodities 

Research  and  training.  Office  ot  Education. 

'rational  Heart  Institute. . 

National  Institute  ol  General  Medical  Sciences 

Salaries  and  eipenses.  U  S  information  Agency 


Actual  1967        Estimated  1968      Estimated  1%9 


19.885.831 
13.391.U68 
7.178.951 


l?2. 119 

C86.679 

778.223 

598.004 

863.567 

325. 940 

2  077.342 

1.899.314 

2.  093.  585 

2.  1  ?6.  446 

1 .  659.  505 

1.186.568 

768.  703 

1.437.620 

1.517.000 

924.  050 

1.297.473 

436.171 

1.018.629 

754.624 

335.177 

292. 569 

572.  723 

646.813 

561.497 

750 

392.928 

452.925 

3S3. 137 

727.255 

401.212 

472.479 

376.537 

491.610 

465. 169 

444.  591 

391.520 

314.993 

348.  395 

259. 720 

549. 555 

189.827 

222. 558 

276.109 

256. 463 

215.776 

140.802 

228.425 

211.846 

11^299 

133.922 

104.000 

173.027 

115.534 

0 

181.831 

149.598 

190.242 

198.998 

117.061 

214.887 

155.925 

P2.557 

170.408 

179.730 

77.306 

163.552 

145.770 

152. 236 


21. 616.876 

14.350.000 

8.555.175 

6. 695. 648 

.  203. 609 

.110:045 

.  468. 406 

.163.152 

.076.114 

.273.551 

.188.087 

.153.337 

.193.677 

.  748.  500 

2.  092.  642 

I  627.470 

1  421.873 

1.1/5.500 

1.279.659 

1.176.971 

978.941 

876.  946 

612.363 

402.815 

320. 259 

619.781 

640. 648 

538.970 

74.750 

539. 724 

559. 490 

473.215 

520.252 

469. 370 

W7.236 

454.577 

476.920 

506.322 

420. 162 

386. 207 

363.106 

371.867 

312.334 

226. 201 
168.000 
235. 300 
276. 252 
2'0. 755 
246.092 
251.474 
244. 450 

222. 202 
184.  S45 
174.442 
104.000 
204. 263 
175.447 

0 
194. 895 
163. 850 
197.147 
175.000 
lt)5.325 
187.668 
140.090 
179.267 
181.714 
176.052 
90. 167 
165. 748 
159.046 
155.851 


24.697.3  1 

15.200.  ,ji  10 

9.7?3.;t', 

7.161.7(6 

6.255.979 

4.781.1  1-i 

3.962. -V 

3. 202  .  , 

2.769.5;: 

2. 695.  t>  7 

2.477.9J1 

2.  393.  -t  !i 

2.393.2t7 

2. 176.5. '0 

2.  llS.i'X) 

1. 827.  ^'.3 

1.493. 4',u 

1.448.111 

1 .  360,  ?. ' 

1,280,  j.u 

l,016.1j.' 

928.  d99 

875  r  2 

811.  ■>■ 

728.  t.l 

663.  ■  '9 

641 1 -9 

64!!.  i..i 

647.  S:- 

594.  H"-' 

bib.  ma 

582.  Ifo 
579.665 
560. 369 
547. tol 
537.995 
537. 59'J 
527. 6iW 
442.171 
413.0% 
411.484 
391. 60 
376  4911 
355.831 
34U.  L' JO 
29'.  5  W 
294.8  7 
278. 763 
277.633 
277. :^s 
254. 6'1 
248. 768 
245,0110 
242.  OUU 
240.  C  1)0 
230.71JO 
.  23U.  536 
225.  545 
i06.695 
215.9.3 
205. 968 
203. bUJ 
2L'0.  38i 
194. 368 
190.C.'iJ 
!88.56i 
187.717 
1'9.  767 
171. 8B1 
169.73= 
165.7-7 
163. 65-: 


Mai/  J,  iyr,s 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRtD  I 'i   IHL   flSCAL  1969  BilDGI  T     Cu:itinueJ 

|ln  thousands  ol  ilnilarsj 


11657 


ilian  Atlaiis 


PiOBram 


Higher  education  facilities  kuin  ; 

Iducation  and  welfare  services   bjieau  ol  li 

Construction  ol  health  eJucatirnal  tacilities  - ■ 

l.ind  and  water  consetvalion   Buieau  ol  Outiioor  Recreation ^ 

p.inama  Canal  Company  luiirt  

Upenses   Asncullural  StahiU;,il.on  and  Conserv,ilion  beivice .., 

'.ational  institute  ol  Arinnlis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  .:      ■-,  

State  and  community  highway  s.delv  inoRiams  liquijation  ol  contract  authorization... 
RelundiiiR  Internal  Revenue  cclleftioiis   inleiest 

Aork  incentive  acliyilies  .  ■  -     

Community  mental  health  resource  repoit - 

fialional  Institute  ol  NeuioloRical  Diseases  and  Blindness    ..... 

Consuniei  protective.  maiketmR,  a  id  lejulatory  prosrams  

salaries  and  expenses    I nvironmental  Science  Services  Administration  

Construction.  Bonneville  Power  Adminislialinn 

Contributions  to  inteinalional  orpanizalions 

Ait  pollution  

fiinservation  operations.  Soil  Conseivalioi  heivice    _  .  

Acquisition,  construction,  aid  inniiovemenls.  Coast  Guard  .  .  

facilities  and  equipment    Fa  leral  A;iation  Administration  

Surveys,  investigations   jnd  lesearch,  deoloRical  Survey 

Peace  Corps 

Ropional  medical  piograms  

'.ational  Institiile  ol  Ailpipy  and  I'llectious  Diseases  

Silaries  and  exp»nses.  Bureau  ol  Customs  

Payments  an.l  eqienses,  cooperative  eictens'on  Aork,  Agriculture  Department  .. 

Housing  lor  the  elderly  or  h,indicapped  lund 

hrtian  health  activdms 

Unemployment  compensation  I,  I  federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen 

Giants-in-aid  lor  airports  

G-iieral  research  and  sei. ices   '..rlional  Institutes  ot  Health        

Salaries  and  eipenses,  Immigialion  and  Naturalization  Service 

Cropland  adjustment  program  .   

Educational  inipiovemefit  lor  the  h,iiidica()ped    .  --- 

Open  space  land  programs 

Federal  payments  to  Didnc!  oi  C  ilumtna  

Sugar  Act  piofram  

Proposed  legislation  lur  conlrol  o!  Clime  

Federal  slirp  mortgage  insurance  e.crow  lund  . .  

Permanent  appropriations.  I  oresl  S-ivice  --- 

Operating  eipenses,  Ffderal  Supply  Service. . .  ... 

■lational  Institute  ol  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

Payment  to  cml  service  retirement  and  disability  lund 

Patient  care  and  special  health  seivices 

salaries  and  expenses,  food  and  Drug  A dmimstiation 

Loans  to  OrStncI  ol  Columbia  loi  capital  outlay 

Rehabilitat  on  reseaicti  and  tiamms 

Internal  Revenue  collections  tor  Puerto  Rico 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  ol  Piisons 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Selective  Service  Svslem 

Payments  and  expenses.  Cooperative  Slate  Research  Seunce  .    . 

Assistance  to  relugees  in  the  United  States 

Community  health  services   . 

Salaries  and  expenses,  F.irmers  Home  A  Iministralion 

I    dustnal  development  Ir^ans  and  guarantees    tconomic  Development  AJministntion 

Washington  lyletropontan  Aiea  Transit  Ajlhoiilv  federal  contribution 

Operation  and  maintenance   Bure.'iu  o'  Reclamation 

Administeri'ig  the  public  debt 

Rural  housing  direct  loan  account 

Urban  planning  cranls  ■        - - 

Resources  m.inagement.  Bureau  o'  Imlian  AMairs  - 

Alien  property  lund   World  Aar  II - 

Retired  piy.  Coast  Guard 

Management  and  investigations  o' 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  o'  f 

'irhan  and  n  dustnal  health  -  -- - 

Mutual  educational  ann  cultural  e-change  actinlies        - 

Salaries  and  e>penses   Bureau  o'  Arcounls,  Treasury  Department. 

Patent  Otfice  

Mental  retardation  -      --- 

General  investigations.  Corps  o'  tigineers.  civil  

Miscellaneous  appropriations   Bureau  ol  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife _. 

Conservation  and  development  o'  mineral  resources - 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Cail  Service  Commission.  . 

Operating  expenses,  Panama  Canal  .    

Salaries  and  expenses,  St   (.hzabelhs  Hospital  - 

Research  and  technical  services.  National  Bureau  ol  Standards  

Salaries  and  expenses   renewal  and  housing  assistance  — - 

Trust  Territory  ol  the  Pacilic  1 -Minds  - --- 

Grants  lor  neighborhood  lacihties  -    

Salaries  and  expenses,  Nation  11  Labor  Relations  Board  -  ; 

Salaries  and  expenses,  VanpoAer  A  Imimslration 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  o    physical  lacUities,  National  Park  Service. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  HoAai  I  University 

Teachers  Corps. .  . 

Scientdic  activities  overse?' 

Opetaring  expenses   prcpeitv  manageinent  and  rtr.posal  'i.-rvices   . 

Traffic  and  highway  safely 

Housing  and  urfian  developn.ent  legislation 

Disease  prevention  and  environn,ental  cnnlrol,  cnroiiic  dreases. 

Buildings  and  tacmlies.  Public  Health  Service 

Fedeial  National  Morrgage  Association  loans  to  seconrPiry  market  operations  lund 

Salaries  and  expenses  Olice  ot  the  Commissioner,  Social  and  Rehaliililation  Administration 

Planning,  technical  assistance  and  research,  f  conomic  Development  A-Jmimstration. ..    

Research  and  development   [  n,  iron  mental  Science  Services  Administration  

Operation  and  maintenance,  Otfice  ol  Saline  Water  

Salaries  and  expenses   Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Gallery  ol  Art    .  

Management  and  investigations  ot  resources.  Bureau  ot  Commercial  Fisheries     

Salaries  and  expenses.  Wage  and  Latior  S'andards.. 

Development  o<  programs  Icr  the  aging  - 


osources.  Bureau  ol  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlile 
iucatinn  -- 


2u2.6:'6 

118,  2.i7 

131.5/1 

iii.i'Ul 

133.126 

i34.2:'4 

132,568 
1,961 

120.094 

0 

78.260 

112.509 
83.5111 

102.057 

1I>H.4« 

iUt.  1.'6 
35.814 

111.265 

108.750 
81.653 
a9.  598 

104.525 
21.  256 
8b.  705 
87.670 
92. 534 
78.053 
76.245 
78.  234 
61.389 
67.623 
78.  505 
62.  000 
37.301 
68.944 
61.394 

1-80,  000 

u 

16.792 
68.363 
6o.  302 
64.418 
73.000 
56.067 
60. 902 
21.450 
60.  263 
•j9.  803 
60. 698 
57.937 
58.  599 
45.  594 
21.878 
52.336 
55. 634 
0 
45.952 
53.773 
36. 369 
33. 093 
45.118 
1.787 
44.569 
38. 732 
33.648 
35.249 
46. 463 
32.974 
36. 989 
42. 707 
28.575 
35.918 
35.047 
23.411 
34. 283 
30.860 
30. 768 
29.943 
18.858 
8.831 
30. 360 
31.441 
27.649 
25.714 
11.306 
9.226 
27.008 
9.927 
U 
24.557 
12.714 
0 
21.325 
21.038 
20.646 
26. 792 
22,656 
22.023 
22.411 
8.241 


Fiscal  yeai 

stimated  1968      F 

climated  1969 

1 59. 330 

162.818 

131.395 

154.723 

1  35.  4110 

151.458 

1 38. 200 

150.000 

143.675 

149.308 

144.342 

147,188 

142.344 

146.489 

25.U0U 

140,0.19 

133.900 

136.900 

411.  000 

135,000 

100.548 

132.300 

126.502 

131.195 

98.031 

119.846 

107,140 

119.841 

110.321 

1,9  396 

1119.  UiiO 

il8.6.'8 

71,311 

117.733 

114.893 

116,313 

103. 9U0 

116.030 

1 10.  500 

IIS. 500 

107.358 

115.448 

107.51)0 

112.8110 

53.786 

99.8/2 

93.  502 

98.  562 

90.109 

98.215 

93.488 

97.629 

9t.3b2 

97.520 

84.  9H8 

96.016 

89.  984 

92.  2UU 

86.331 

88.  000 

79.335 

87.500 

83.7U4 

86.941 

84.  5U0 

85.  700 

S.'.650 

S'l.  2,'5 

77.5UO 

85.000 

73.499 

8  3.482 

8  J.  000 

8,'.  300 

31).  000 

80.  OoO 

48.6U7 

76. 799 

72.038 

76.572 

71.781 

76.534 

68.035 

7S.  394 

71.000 

72.  OOO 

65.537 

71.616 

65.625 

69.801 

26.800 

68.000 

63.913 

t7.9.'5 

65.  000 

67.(k'0 

6  3.200 

66.902 

61.590 

63.  568 

58.958 

62.179 

53.  461 

60.2/4 

3,'.  594 

59.  500 

57.641 

59. 1 32 

55.000 

58.  500 

4.165 

58. ?:? 

53.  438 

'.7.9l4 

55. 198 

56,987 

39.229 

55. 690 

45.019 

55.000 

49.351 

53. 588 

4.057 

53.O116 

48, 000 

51.056 

44.927 

46.354 

37.520 

«6.100 

41.085 

45.611 

43.763 

44.862 

40.  095 

42.999 

38.810 

42.74? 

25.763 

42.  056 

38.  489 

40.114 

37.133 

39. 705 

36.915 

39.010 

36.  3% 

39.309 

36.000 

37.869 

34.937 

37.064 

32.  504 

36.839 

32. 493 

36. 360 

25.181 

36.  3nU 

32.000 

35. 000 

32.095 

35.074 

30.  483 

34,022 

30.  392 

32.990 

29.512 

32. 457 

13.500 

31,235 

15.000 

30. 850 

28.  000 

30.  500 

21.034 

30. 305 

0 

30.000 

27.837 

29.779 

9.547 

29.298 

20.000 

28.  000 

24, 504 

27.800 

25.833 

27.780 

25.636 

27.432 

26.220 

27.358 

24.385 

27.130 

23.725 

•     27.014 

24,208 

26.210 

16,409 

26.  000 

116:)S 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  IN  THE  FISCAL  1969  BUDGET  -  Continued 

|ln  thouundi  ol  doilarij 


May  2,  19r,s 


Pfogram 


Ass««ment  luntu  Othc*  o(  the  Complroller  ol  tti«  CurrvMy • — - 

S4ijnes  and  e«p«ns«\  foteign  Ajucullursl  S»t»"Ce        — . ...... 

Construction  oMndun  malth  activitws  

Iu»«nil«  dilmduenCY  and  »outn  offernei  .     .  .........••••..•..«...•••..••••-... --- 

S»Uri«  ana  «iB«n«».  ^«n«fal  l«gal  jctjvitwj.  )u5lK«  Oep«rtm«nt 

Siiarien  jnd  e«P«n5e^.  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics 

-.aiariei  and  etijenses,  iniernationai  activities.  Lonmerce  Department 

.>aiari«s  an<i  ««penses.  'iationai  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  tne  MumanHie*. — 

baiaries  in<l  aipenses,  internal  Revenue  "lerwice  ■ 

L)oeu*iO"S  and  admimslrition    tconomic  OevelopmenI  Adminattatlon ................ 

jaiaiies  inl  eipenses.  federal  Communications  Commiunn ..-- 

Jenem  eiwnse?.  Cores  o'  Iniineers,  civil - 

Oue'Jtio"  ma  maintenance,  Bonneville  Po««r  Administration — ....... — . ---- — 

Acquisition  jnd  construction  ol  radio  tacililies  U  S  Inloimallon  Afwicy 

U'Oan    esearch  ana  lecftnology  • - —•,-. ■ 

La«v-*»niofcemen|  assistance  ..  uj'"»Lr -..-- — -----.-• 

PuDlK  bioadcasiinj  i.rogiam,  JItice  ol  tne  Secretary.  Department  ol  Heilth  tdueatton.  and  WMtlte 

lnterjo»etnm«ntalp»rsonnelaJilstance       ..™... 

Salaries  and  eipenses  U  S  Secret  Service  - - 

fceign  language  training  and  area  piogiami . 

salaries  and  eipensej.  Burean  ol  tne  Mint ............. ............. 

Preparation  toi  .9lli  Decennial  Census ;..........................—.............•••.".••• 

salaries  jno  eipenses  Bureau  ol  the  Genius .....„.............,-.......—............- 

in<ifonmenHI  l>ealtti  sciences 

Radiological  tieaitn  -• • ..................... 

General  investigations   Bureau  ol  Reclamation 

Ket>n»*<  C»"t«i  tar  ttie  Pertorming  Arts      ..  - 

'^en!  .j^Mieree-t  uiogram - ..............•..".•...........•-..• 

iaia.ies  a  i :  e<;enses  federal  Po*er  Commission 

St  Lawence  sea«a»  Developineni  Corooration ............................ 

Buiiai  igs  jni!  ijciliiirs  Food  and  Drug  Administration... ..  ..... ..................... 

Retired  .n  :f  commissioned  officers,  PuBlic  HealW  Service ............................. 

National  Pir<  service  dust  lunds  .............................. 

Civil  njnis  piiucationai  activities  - 

Construction   SiTntlisonan  I nsti'^iion  and  National  Caller*  or  Ari 

Salaries  and  eioenses.  Ecjnomic  Research  Service  Agriculture  Depailmeni  

Salaries  and -ripenses  Clhce  ol  Coal  Researcn — — 

Board  ot  Governo's.  Federal  Reseive  System ...... 

Salaries  and  •  I  penses    fquai  Employment  Upportunih  Coitimusion.. ,.,.. ...._..^...  ....... 

Equal  broadcasting  lacil'ties  Ortice  dI  ine  Secretary.  Department  ol  HejItJi,  fduortion.  ana  Wwm.. 

Salaries  ana  eiperses    .peciai  'j'eign  currency  prngram.  Agrculturai  Research  Service 

Salaries  and  e«penses  i.ittice  ol  Water  Resources  Research  

Salaries  and  e«penses  Wage  and  Labor  Standards  ......— 

Construction    Bureau  ol  Sport  fisheries  and  Wildlife  ............... ■ 

Salaries  and  eipenses  Freedmens  Hospital  ^     - 

Administrative  and  ooeiatmg  eipenses  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corp ••• 

Special  international  eihiditions  ............. 

Salaries  and  eipenses  Small  Business  Administration 

Salaries  ml  expenses  Oltice  ot  me  secretaiy   tiansportation  Department  

Trade  adiustment  activities.  Manpoxer  Adminis  ration  

Construction   Howard  University  .1.1  i.      ' 

Higher  education  ol  international  understanding.  Office  ol  the  Secretary  Department  ol  Health,  iducation,  and  Welfare. 

Salaries  and  eiienses  Office  0'  tne  Secietary  Department  of  Health   tducation,  aad  WolUie 

Arms  Conf'oi  ai  it  Disarmament  Agency  •- 

Metropolitan  (leveiooment  incentive  grants  -•- -■ 

Acquisition  ope  ation  and  maintenance  ol  bunOings  abroad  ............ 

Warciaimstund   foreign  Claims  iettiement  Commission  ..... 

National  nealtn  'latistics 

Tunspo'tjtion    esearch 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  trie  Complfoller   Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Well*(« 

Research    !e.eiji.iient.  iest.  and  evaluation,  Coast  Guaid 

Regional  management  and  servces   . 

saiar  es  and  eiuenses  metropol  tan  development 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  ol  the  Sole  tor  and  Office  of  tne  iecretary.  inler.or  Department 

General  admiiiistratiori,  Oeparlmenl  ol  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Salaries  ind  expenses.  Bureau  of  Narcolcs  . 

Researcn  and  training,  special  foreign  currency  crogiam.  Social  and  Renabiiitaticn  Adminisiration 

Co-nmunty  development  training  crograms.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Commumlv  disposal  operations  fund,  federal  Housing  Administration 

Salaries  ana  expenses  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Gallery  of  Art 

foieign  investment  guarantee  fund 

Rural  housing  tji  domestic  laim  labor 

Trust  'und.  Bureau  ol  Accounts,  Treasury  Oeparlmenl 

fisheries  lian  Ijr-d,  Bureau  nl  Commercial  fisheries,     

Buildings  jnd  liciiilies,  St  flizabeihs  Hospital 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  proiects 

Chami^al  Memorial  Highway 

Urban  information  and  technical  assistance.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Alajlian  assistance,  federal  Highway  Administration 

Economic  leveiopment  revolving  tund    Economic  DeyelQpmenl  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses.  U  S    Travel  Service  -  -    — 

Inter- American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 

Solid-waste  disposal   Bureau  ol  Mines 

Low-income  housing  L*emonstration  programs 

Salaries  and  expenses  loieign  direct  investment  control 

Educational  researcn  and  training,  special  foreign  currency  program. 

Salaries  inj  en  enses   Tjnrt  Commisswn 

Engiisn  language  "eaching  irogram  .n  Poland,  special  loieign  cutiency  piofiani. 

Prototype  itesaiting  plant  . 

Grants  to  aid  advance  acquisition  ol  land,  metropolitan  development    . 

Gifts  and  donations,  trust  lund.  Natioiial  foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  

National  Commission  on  Product  ::.afety.. - 

Construction  ol  U  S  Secret  Service  framing  facilities.... ................. 

Preventing  age  discrimination  m  employment ............. — ... 

Alaska  housing  —  • — -. — ...-.........----. •-. • - 
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Actual  1967         Estimated  1968      EsUmated  1969 
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21.217 

24. 321 

24.316 

24,  270 

13.319 

17,162 

7,312 

0 

21,786 

23,089 

20.534 

:u,  985 

11.926 

IJ  814 

11.965 

14,640 

18,817 

;9.883 

IS.  972 

19,084 

17.852 

19, 1<'4 

17.989 

19,515 

16.669 

18.498 

6.643 

7.171 

500 

10,000 

7,103 

7,500 

0 

4,000 

0 

U 

15.269 

16,984 

15,952 

15,700 

23.494 

17.743 

3,210 

7.290 

16.360 

17.139 

12. 351 

17.024 

15,603 

15.572 

14.960 

16.141 

1.818 

8.900 

898 

4.  100 

14.190 

14.660 

7.263 

10.528 

216 

b.967 

10.838 

13.800 

6.496 

8.972 

7,964 

9.969 

0 

763 

12.336 

12.789 

8.557 

11*050 

9.440 

11.056 

4,987 

6.630 

8,984 

599 

9.574 

9.180 

6,909 

11,130 

9,390 

10,764 

8.521 

7.127 

9,724 

10.221 

8,683 

10.487 

6,063 

4,718 

7.984 

9,900 

2.032 

7,016 

1.980 

1  400 

1,473 

6.555 

0 

0 

4.743 

7.073 

8,775 

8,984 

0 

0 

3,197 

2,938 

216.447 

2 

8.943 

8,274 

2,328 

6.674 

5.314 

6.722 

1.500 

1.500 

4.001 

5.412 

6,264 

6.226 

6.489 

7.274 

4.014 

4.107 

6.263 

6,680 

5.598 

5,000 

0 

3.000 

4.575 

3.315 

2.768 

1.997 

104 

4.602 

2.678 

3.965 

9.322 

3.969 

3.207 

3.801 

923 

2.441 

2,599 

3.150 

0 

3.000 

0 

2.200 

0 

0 

706 

2.000 

2.93S 

2.975 

157 

1.250 

3.639 

2.200 

1.500 

2.000 

0 

0 

1.725 

213 

3.552 

3,754 

0 

u 

0 

2.000 

28 

1.972 

7S9 

1. 000 

0 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

629.084 

113.090.909 

25.933 
25. 532 
25.li6 
25.000 
24. 852 
22.669 
22,075 
22.000 
21.967 

2i.3;o 

21,271 
21.2A> 
20.600 
20.555 
20.000 
20. 000 
20.  Olio 
20.000 
19.871 
19.2jO 
19.135 
18.4ti4 
18.2bO 
18.099 
18.1,77 
17.377 
17.163 
16.61X1 
16.(;60 
15.997 
15.172 
15,090 
15.022 
14,976 
14,?37 
11,964 
13,900 
I3.6'« 
13,093 

ti.rs' 

13.041 

12,717 

12.177 

12.039 

12.023 

12.000 

11.911 

11,600 

11,335 

11.300 

10.994 

1U.8.'0 

10.705 

lO.OOO 

lO.UOO 

9,764 

9,502 

9.501 

9.50O 

9,144 

9,  O-iO 

8,925 

8.700 

8,530 

8.0U0 

7,685 

7.500 

7.000 

6.783 

6.500 

6.434 

5.700 

5.450 

5,222 

5,190 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5. 000 

4,800 

4,678 

4  60U 
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5 '6 
4.496 
4  4;b 
4  Lmu 
3,860 
3.1'-U 
3. 100- 
3.000 
2.000 
1,917 
1.000 
l.UOO 
1.000 
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AN  ILLNESS  OF  LAWLESSNESS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

UF    ARIZONA 
I.\    THE  ."SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1968 
Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
■■>6  in  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  the  distinguished 
j^unior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1 
delivered  a  thoughtful  and  significant 
speech  entitled  'An  Illness  of  Lawless- 
ne.ss  •■  Senator  Tower  pointed  out, 
among  other  things,  that  it  should  be 
the  function  of  our  lop  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers— such  as  the  Attorney 
Qeneral — to  support  the  law  rather  than 
10  apologize  for  it. 

Because  I  believe  that  other  Senators 
and  a  great  many  other  Americans  will 
find  merit  ir  Senator  Tower's  remarks, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  m  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
;i.s  follows: 

An  Illness  or  Lawlessness 
1  Address  b.v  Senator  John  G.  Tower,  of 

Tex.-is  1 
I  '.saiu  to  make  some  commente  today 
•ibom  tlie  recent  riots  m  our  land.  I  want 
to  comment,  too.  on  some  of  the  aftermath 
of  those  riots,  on  the  mood  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  American  public,  and  on  the 
reaction  of  some  of  our  political  leaders 
to  the  terrible  and  unbelievable  scenes  we 
have  nil  witnessed  In  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  pre.sent  Atuirney  General  of  the 
United  States  l.s  a  kind  man.  a  decent  man. 
But  he  Is  misplaced  In  his  government 
service 

I  believe  that  If  the  President  Insists  upon 
having  Mr  Ramsey  Clark  as  one  of  his 
.\dminlEtrative  officers,  he  should  make  Mr. 
Cl.irk  Secretary  of  HEW.  or  place  him  In 
charge  of  the  Peace  Corps,  or  the  Poverty 
Program. 

He  most  surely  should  not  be  continued 
m  supervision  over  the  law  enforcement 
'  fficers  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  In  any 
rapacity  in  which  his  views  are  likely  to  have 
■Aeipht  in  the  law  enforcement  corrmiunity. 
1  sav  this  because  I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Clark  is  psychologically  suited  for  the 
Held  of  law  enforcement.  A  law  enforcement 
official  should  be  inclined  to  support  the  law. 
not  apologize  for  It,  A  law  enforcement  ofHclal 
should  be  inclined  to  enforce  the  law  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  He  should  not  view  the  law 
as  iiaving  a  double  standard.  He  should  not 
believe,  lor  instance,  that  thieves,  bandits. 
and  murderers  :u-e  to  be  hunted  down  and 
prosecuted  if  they  operate  singly,  while 
thieves,  bandits  and  murderers  operating 
in  groups  are  to  be  excused  under  the  theory 
that  proper  enforcement  of  the  law  Is  apt  to 
make  the  group  angry  and  unruly. 

I  must  confess  that  my  present  attitude 
•  1  ward  Mr  Clark  Is  brought  on  by  his  com- 
ments to  newsmen  at  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton I.ist  week. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  previous  positions 
and  comments  by  the  Attorney  General  have 
gone  unnoticed  by  me.  Were  his  reactions 
to  the  recent  riots  the  only  manifestations 
peculiar    bent   as   far   as   the   Attorney 


General  Is  concerned.  I  would  have  nothing 
'-■o  say  But  such  Is  not  the  case.  His  posture 
on  the  entire  subject  of  law  and  law  en- 
forcement since  he  became  Attorney  General 
can  be  summed  up  In  a  single  sentence:  The 
present  Attorney  General  Is  more  concerned 
•Alth  the  civil  rights  of  law  violators  than  he 
Is  the  civil  rights  of  law  abiders. 


The  simple  fact  is  that  the  law  abiding 
citizen  of  our  Republic  Is  the  forgotten  man 
of  this  century.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  that 
forgotten  man;  in  the  form  of  a  small  mer- 
chant, operating  In  any  city  of  our  nation. 

Let  us  draw  a  not  untypical  picture  of  a 
citizen  who  has  saved  enough  money,  or 
borrowed  enough  money,  to  set  up  a  small 
shop  where  he  can  display  his  wares.  This  is 
apt  to  be  a  grocery  store,  or  a  service  sta- 
tion, or  any  one  of  a  number  of  general  re- 
tall  outlets. 

From  the  very  beginning  this  citizen  of 
our  Republic  Is  circimiscrlbed  and  directed 
by  various  levels  of  his  government.  He  must 
conform  to  certain  government-imposed 
ordinances  about  Are  hazards  and  .<;anita- 
tion.  He  himself  can  work  as  long  and  hard 
as  Tits  physical  stamina  will  allo\  .  But  if  his 
business  gets  large  enough  to  employ  a 
helper  he  must  pay  that  helper  no  less  than 
the  Government  dictates,  and  the  hours 
must  be  no  longer  than  the  government 
dictates. 

He  must  conform  to  other  government-im- 
posed regulations  In  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  must  not  defraud  his  customers.  He 
must  not  falsely  advertise  his  products. 

He  must  not  discriminate  In  any  way, 
shape,  form  or  fashion  in  his  hiring  prac- 
tices, or  in  selling  his  wares.  He  must,  in 
short,  operate  the  way  government  tells  him 
to  oijerate  or  he  must  not  operate  at  all. 

The  citizen  of  whom  we  speak  here  accepts 
all  these  rules  and  regulations.  Perhaps  not 
happily,  perhaps  grudgingly,  but  nevertheless 
legally.  In  return  he  is  allowed  to  pay  a 
heavy  tax  burden  to  practically  all  levels  of 
government. 

He  pays  a  tax  for  schools  even  though  he 
may  not  have  children  in  school.  He  pays 
taxes  for  parks  and  recreational  areas  even 
though  his  own  business  may  demand  so 
much  of  his  time  that  he  never  used  a  public 
park  In  his  lifetime.  He  pays  taxes  that  may 
sometimes  go  to  subsidizing  his  competitors. 
All  this  he  does  because  It  is  required  of 
him  by  the  laws,  and  he  is  a  law-abiding 
citizen. 

And  one  last  thing:  He  pays  taxes  for  the 
financial  upkeep  of  a  system  of  law  and  order 
that  Is  an  absolute  necessity  If  freedom  is  to 
prevail  over  anarchy,  if  the  Individual  Is  to 
have  any  rights  as  opposed  to  the  whims  of 
the  temporary  mob. 

What  then  is  our  citizen's  reward? 
The  citizen  finds  out  too  late  that  the 
policeman  who  walks  his  beat  has  been 
ordered  not  to  be  too  harsh  on  those  who 
would  rob  him,  or  burn  his  store  and  thereby 
endanger  his  life  as  well  as  destroy  his  prop- 
erty. He  finds  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  taking  issue  with,  and  com- 
pletely undermining  the  authority  of,  local 
officials  who  have  voiced  their  determination 
to  see  that  law  and  order  is  upheld 

Mr.  Clark's  views  can  perhaps  best  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve In  "using  deadly  force."  as  Tip  calls  it. 
lest  "the  other  side"  return  the  favor. 

He  says  that  he  does  not  believe  the  use 
of  force  by  police  otficers  is  permissible  tin- 
less  the  officer  Is  protecting  his  oivn  life  or 
the  life  of  others 

While  it  would  seem  that  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Attornev  General's  admoni- 
tion might  Etlll  allow  police  officers  the  right 
to  use  so-called  "deadly  force",  while  pro- 
tecting the  life  of  others,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  general  tone  and  tenor  ol 
Mr.  Clark's  remarks,  and  of  Mr.  Clark's  long- 
standing philosophy,  is  on  the  side  of  soft- 
ness rather  than  of  firmness  when  it  romes 
to  enforcing  our  laws  concerning  looters, 
arsonists,  and   potential  mass  murderers 

In  this  philosophy,  Mr.  Clark  is  joined  by 
Father  James  Groppi  of  Milwaukee  I  note 
by  the  New  York  Times  that  Father  Groppi 
attempts  to  characterize  this  whole  problem 
in  the  light  of  "a  12-year-old  kid  stealing  :■■ 
six-pack  of  beer  ". 


Father  Groppi's  reaction  is  typical  double- 
talk  and  double-think.  The  truth,  of  course. 
Is  that  Washington  was  not  burned  by  12- 
year-old  kids  bent  on  stealing  a  six-pack  of 
ix'er.  and  to  imply  that  such  wa-i;  the  case  is 
simply  doing  a  disservice  tii  truth  and  ton- 
sequentlv  a  disservice  to  the  nation. 

The  cities  of  our  nation  are  being  burned 
not  bv  12-vear-olds.  but  by  bandits,  looters, 
and  arsonists  who  ^ure  potential  mass  mur- 
derers, reacting  to  the  ..gitalion  ot  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels  and  H.  Rap  Browns  of 
our  society.  The  iact  that  \ounpsters  be- 
come involved,  or  are  used  in  tlie  process, 
makes  these  crimes  all  the  more  sordid,  and 
the  instigators  all  the  more  guilty  ot  heinous 
,ict£  that  ought  to  be  punished,  not  i  on- 
doneU. 

Mr.  Clark  has  said  that  'the  poUcem.in  is 
the  viost  important  man  In  the  United  St.ites 
today.  He  will  determine  whether  we  'an 
maintain  soci.tl  st.ibillty  and  order  under  law 
m  these  next  lew  ye:irs  while  we  rebuild  the 
cities  and  ourselves". 

In  the  next  breath,  however,  the  Attorney 
General  proceeds  to  undermine  the  leader- 
ship of  those  local  officials  who  have  enun- 
ciated a  strong  stand  on  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  the  maintenance  of  social  stability. 
The  net  effect  of  Mr.  Clark's  remarks  is  to 
cause  confusion  and  doubt  in  the  minds  ol 
thousands  of  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  faced  with  the  task  of  controlling  ram- 
paging mobs  of  arsonists,  looters,  and  poten- 
tial murderers. 

I  would  point  out  that  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen of  our  Republic  is  Just  as  dead  if  he  is 
burned  to  death  in  his  store,  or  In  his  home. 
as  he  is  if  he  is  the  victim  of  an  assassin.  I 
would  sav  too  that  the  loved  ones  of  all  our 
citizens  are  equally  grieved  when  some  die 
as  the  result  of  senseless  violence. 

It  has  been  said  time  and  time  again  that 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  it  does  this 
nation  little  good  to  possess  massive  mili- 
tary power  if  we  lack  the  will  to  use  that 
power  in  the  defense  of  the  Republic  and  for 
the  security  of  our  citizens.  If  the  will  Is 
lacking,  the  military  hardware  might  as  well 
be  lacking,  for  It  serves  no  iiurpoee  other 
than  a  vehicle  for  the  consumption  of  vast 
sums  of  tax  dollars. 

By  the  same  token  it  does  us  little  good 
to  have  the  rneans  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  citizens  If  we  lack  the  will 
tx3  use  those  means.  We  might  as  well,  under 
thoise  circumstances,  disarm  and  disband 
our  police  and  turn  our  streets  over  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  arsonists  and  looters. 

Much  has  been  said  by  many  political 
le:iders  and  political  ronrunentators  about 
some  kind  of  sickness  abroad  In  our  land 
that  cau£es  this  unbelievable  rioung  and 
looting. 

And.  the  villain  somehow  turns  (.ut  to  be 
;he  decent,  hardworking,  law-abiding,  .Amer- 
ican citizen  both  black  and  white. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  gives  up  more 
than  $30  billion  annually  m  programs  to  aid 
the  poor  and  underprivileged,  the  decent 
citizen  l.s  castigated  as  the  creator  of  the 
ghettos,  the  cause  of  riots,  the  oppressor  of 
the  poor.  He  is  expected,  because  of  his 
manifold  sins,  and  because  of  his  ■■sickness", 
to  suffer  in  silence  and  to  give  up  still  more 
of  the  product  of  his  labors,  as  ransom  for 
his  home,  his  business,  his  system  of  law 
,ind  order. 

Otherwise,  he  is  told,  he  can  expect  the 
torch.  He  is  told  everything,  in  short,  ex- 
cept that  he  can  expect  the  protection  of 
his  government  in  his  hour  of  need, 

I  will  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sick 
ness  in  our  land. 

But  the  patient  should  not  be  identified 
as  the  law-abiding  citizen  of  our  Republic 
whether  white  or  black. 

The  patient  should  he  properly  identified 
as  the  fuzzv-brained,  foggy-thinking  politi- 
cal leaders  and  political  opinion-makers  who 
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ptrsis:  in  their  efforts  to  blame  every  citizen 
of  our  Republic,  except  the  murderer,  of 
course,  fur  murders. 

The  sick  patient  should  be  properly  iden-' 
tlfled  as  the  gullible  citizen  who  pays  heed 
on:y  to  quaclc  doctors  of  the  Great  3<:>ctety 
as  th.:>se  dor  tors  prescribe  remedies  that  do 
nothing  but  compound  the  Ills  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

Yes,  there  i.f  a  slcltness  In  our  l&nd  There 
are   in  fact,  many  slclcnesses. 

There  Is  that  slclcnees  of  heart  that  la 
present  In  .ill  Uw-ahUUnK  L-ltlzens  when  they 
see  their  cities,  their  homes  their  businesses 
go  up  in  smoke  while  K>oteri  and  arsi.nlsts 
cavort   for  the  benefit  of  television 

There  Is  a  sickness  of  dumay  among  us  all 
when  we  see  smoke  ibscure  our  nation  s  cap- 
ital, when  armed  troops  must  be  called  upon 
for  a  show  of  force  to  ciint.rol  l<joters.  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  troops  and  police  are 
operating  under  orders  of  restraint"  leet 
they  do  harm  to  those  who  would  destroy 
our  nation 

And  there  13  of  course,  that  terrible  sick- 
ness which  comes  when  we  see  our  chief  law 
enfi>rcement  officer  vacillate  and  quake  m 
the   f.u-e  of   mobs  in  our  -streets 

Already  the  nations  editorial  writers  .vre 
chooslhg  sides  and  debating  the  wisdom  of 
Mr  Clailt's  phili«i>pnv  in  responding  to  those 
who  wnuld  burn  our  cities. 

There  axe  '>t  course  those  who  believe  he  is 
right  There  are  others  Including  myself, 
who  believe  he  Is  wrong 

I  have  even  read  srme  who  proposed  that 
we  keep  a  sort  of  box  score'  on  the  oltle« 
that  are  burned  under  the  Great  Society's 
policy  of  restraint  as  opposed  to  those  that 
.<  may  be  burned  where  local  authorities  hiive 
'  enunciated  a  get-tough  ptillcy  with  Uxners 
ajid  arsonists  in  order  that  we  may  know 
how  to  approach  '.heir  pmblem  in  future 
years  I  think  it  is  tragic  that  we  must  accept 
as  a  foregtine  cuncluaion  the  lact  that  our 
cities  are  going  to  be  burned  oiid  looted, 
and  that  we  must  wait  for  a  laborator-".- 
Analysis  of  the  burrung  before  deciding  whiat 
to  do 

The  people  of  America  are  crying  for  lead- 
ership 

They  want  a  restoration  of  law  and  order 
in  our  land 

They  do  not  want  to  wait  until  November 
to  see  that  order  return  But  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  If  the  situation  is  not 
rectified  by  then,  the  people,  in  their  wisdom, 
and  In  their  disgust  will  rise  up  at  the  polls 
and  set  things  aright. 


A  WIDOW  WONDERS 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  nV^S 
Thursday.  May  2    196S 

Mr  STEIGER  of  An/o.na  Mr  Speaker. 
the  questions  posed  by  Mrs  Dennis  D 
KiHij  formerly  of  Lakeside  Ariz .  are 
pertinent  ones  and  deserv'e  a  response 
from  the  G<:>vernment  worthy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mountain  View  Calit  . 

AprU  17.  1968 
Congressman  Sam  Steioer. 
House  of  Reprfjentativei. 
WastiiTigton.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  I  .ippreci.ited  the  recent  letter 
of  condolence  you  wrote  In  regard  to  the 
dea'h  "f  my  hu.sband  l:i  Vietnam. 

My  husband  wa.s  deeply  concerned  about 
the  war  and  often  wrote  home  asking  me  to 
write  my  CongresBman  and  try  to  influence 
my  friends  to  write  theirs   I  always  neglected 
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to  flu  so    Ni)W  perhaps,  thuugh  too  late.  I  can 
carry  uiit  his  wish 

Mv  husband  was  appalled  at  the  ;ack  of 
men  and  materials  that  were  there  for  the  job 
•hey  were  expected  to  do  He  .said  there  was 
no  piisslble  way  to  effectively  deploy  his  men 
in  even  the  smallest  of  operations  because  of 
how  thin  they  had  to  spread  themselves.  He 
Said  that  the  sl/.e  ol  patrols  'Aa.s  irlghteiiliikjly 
small,  and  consequenilv  much  more  vulner- 
able to  attack  This  Incidentally  is  how  he 
died. 

I'm  sure  I  know  very  little  about  all  that 
IS  involved  In  the  war.  but  It  .seems  to  me 
that  the  people  In  America  would  do  better 
to  start  hearing  a  little  more  ;rom  Capitol  Hill 
about  the  blood  of  young  men  who  want 
peace  as  much  as  any  person  does,  rather 
than  just  ,\lxiul  the  blood  of  Vletnames-e  citi- 
zens that  Is  being  shed  It  seems  that  we 
ahoiiUl  be  a  little  more  concerned  about  our 
own  people  and  what  Is  happening  to  them 
How  my  husband  wanted  peace'  But  perhaps 
with  the  right  kind  oi  war  he  and  many 
like  him  would  never  have  died 

.And  while  I  mention  our  own"— what  Is 
happening  to  the  L'HK  Pueblo'.'  Can  that  Just 
slowly  slip  from  the  news  and  minds  of 
everyone  until  no  one  reniemOers  i>r  cAres. 
except  those  handfuls  of  wives  and  mothers 
here  who  can  only  helples.slv  wait  ' 

If  there  were  only  something  the  ordinary 
citizen  could  do 

My  thanks  again  for  your  letter 
Sincerely, 

Mrs  DFNNts  D  King. 


M(t!/     J,     l'.)i:.\ 


COST-EFFECTIVENF.SS    STUDIES    IN 
THE   PENTAGON 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

IF    sot-TH    r<Ri)LIN\ 
IS    THE    -.E-NATE  OF    FHE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Mciv  2.  196S 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  Navy 
mai^aiiine  fur  April  1968  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Adm  H.  G  Rickover 
on  the  cost -effectiveness  analysts  in  the 
Pentagon 

In  testifym^j  before  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Elnergy  last 
February.  Admiral  Rickover  defended 
the  need  for  our  militaiy  to  have  the 
best  weapons  available.  He  said,  further, 
that  the  specialist  studies  now  practiced 
m  the  Pentagon  are  heavily  oriented 
toward  one  thin>; — dollar  cosUs  Accord- 
ingly the.se  studies  overlook  the  value 
of  human  life  and  the  fact  that  a  slight 
edge  in  military  effectiveness  can  often 
spell  the  difTeience  between  defeat  arid 
victory 

Admiral  Rickover  warns  that  the  stud- 
ies of  the  future  efTectivene.ss  of  our 
military  forces  are  being  conducted  by 
inexperienced  social  scientists.  He  also 
adds  that  if  we  continue  in  this  manner, 
we  may  suffer  some  unsuspected  advance 
by  the  enemy  that  will  be  disastrous 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Admiral  Rickover's  Wituerinc.  .•Analysis  of 
Pentagon  CosT-ErrECTiVENESS  A.valysts 
iNoTE  Vice  Admiral  H  O  Rickover.  the 
Navy  s  top  nuclear  propulsion  expert  and 
•father  of  the  atomic  -submarine"  long  has 
taken  a  dim  view  ii  the  lopsided  role  "he 
systems  analysts  have  played  in  major  de- 


fense decisions  -ince  ln'il  In  testifying  he- 
fore  the  Jiunt  C<mgres.slnnHl  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  last  Februiiry.  the  Admiral 
focvised  more  shurplv  than  ever  on  this 
matter  Navy  The  Magu/me  of  Sea  Power 
believes  that  his  oultpokeii  and,  therefore, 
unique  observations  should  be  shared  with 
its   reaiiers  > 

III  some  of  my  remarks  here  today  I  m.iv 
expres.s  Mews  that  are  contrary  to  those  o! 
my  superiors  in  the  Navy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  As  you  are  .iware.  tliere  ..re 
basic  differences  In  our  opinUms  I  mii.<,t 
m.ike  !t  clear  that  I  claim  no  superior  wis- 
dom Further  my  superiors  ha\e  respon.st- 
bllilles  .md  problems  that  are  different  .md 
more  onerous  than  mine:  these  respon.sihil- 
Itles  and  problems  may  require  dlfferr'nt 
solutions  than  I  propose  I  make  no  i-l.ilm 
that  my  views  .ire  right  and  that  theirs  .ire 
wrong 

I  disagree  with  the  cost-efTectlvene.ss  an.i- 
lysts  on  the  wav  we  should  go  .ibout  derid- 
ing what  weapon  systems  we  should  desikin 
and  build  I  heir  studies  ,ire  oriented  heavilv 
tow.ird  one  thing — dollar  cost.  Such  things 
as  the  cost  or  \alue  of  human  life  do  not 
enter  their  calculations 

To  suggest  that  specialist  studies  .re 
capable  not  only  to  illuminate  or  to  add  to 
the  facts,  but  to  manipulate  or  o\erriile 
them,  is  to  impart  to  hlstorv  yrt  .inother  if 
those  superstitions  from  which  It  has  been 
,so  painfully  rele.ised  In  the  past.  U  we  ha\e 
to  choose  between  cost  elTectiveness  and  lact. 
we  h.id  belter  stick  to  lact 

NEED    FOR    BEST    WEAPONS 

If  cost-effectiveness  studies  are  to  be  the 
basis  for  decisions  which  can  have  .i  n.i- 
tlonal  impact — ;uch  as  important  delciise 
decisions  they  must  not  be  implemciitea 
on  the  basis  of  such  studies  alone  All  .■re- 
sponsible parties  must  be  Ireely  lieard  .Mso 
Congress  must  participate  in  the  ilnal  tleci- 
slon.  for  It  is  upon  Congress  as  representii- 
tlves  of  the  people  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility   rests. 

I  only  wish  it  were  possible  for  older 
people  such  .is  myself  to  go  to  Viet  Nam  I 
would  be  very,  very  happy  to  do  so.  I  have 
lived  my  llle  The  young  men  we  are  sending 
to  Viet  Nam  have  not  yet  lived  their  lives. 
Also,  we  older  people  are  the  ones  who  made 
this  war 

But.  as  long  as  the  yoimg  men  have  to 
nght  the  war.  for  us.  I  flrmly  believe  we  must 
give   them   the   best    weapons   -.ve   can 

We  are  faced  with  the  naked  fact  that  we 
,^re  losing  our  foreign  bases,  our  foreign  il 
supplies,  that  the  Russians  may  soon  domi- 
nate the  sea.s,  that  they  will  soon  have  mere 
nuclear- powered  submarines  than  we.  that 
their  submarines  will  be  superior  in  .some  re- 
spects to  ours,  and  that  our  Navy  striking 
forces  will  be  greatly  endangered  by  the.se 
nuclear  submarines 

While  the  Soviets  are  busv  improving  ihtir 
nuclear  submarines,  we  are  busy  making 
cost-etfecilvene.ss  studies.  .A  point  that  has 
never  been  made  about  the  present  system 
is  the  large  .iniount  of  time  it  w.istes  of  the 
few  technical  people  left  In  the  Navy  De- 
partment m  making  studies  and  replyiiiE  'o 
the  points  made  in  studies  It  has  gotten  u 
there  Is  practically  no  time  left  for  Uie 
senior  tcchnl'.  ai  people  to  do  their  technical 
work  You  cannot  expect  good  people  to  striv 
under  circumstances  where  they  are  treated 
as  messengers. 

yUALIFICATION  OF  ANALYSTS 

The  Defense  Establishment  is  so  vast  that 
it  's  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  make 
all  of  the  decisions — which  Is  what  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appears  to  be  dome 
For  this  reason  it  must  have  a  system  p- 
erated  by  rules  There  is  no  other  possible 
way  It  could  handle  the  Job  in  the  manner 
it  does.  It  has  hit  on  cost-effectiveness  is 
the  simple  "rule"  to  solve  problems.  There- 
fore, decisions  appear  to  be  made  by  the  rules 
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that  are  ground  out  by  the  cost-etTectlvenesa 
aiialvsts  II  was  never  the  intent  of  the  De- 
fense Unihcatlon  Act  that  a  group  of  ana- 
■  vsts  would,  in  effect,  become  the  decision- 
making apparatus  of  our  Defense  Establlsh- 

'"leadtlme  for  development  of  new  items  Is 
„ow  ibout  10  vears.  It  used  to  be  5  to  6  years. 
Tills  inirease  m  leadtlme  Is  partly  due  to  the 
greater  complexltv  of  weapons,  but  much  of 
t  's  due  to  the  procrastination  and  the  large 
li'imber  of  voluminous  studies  which  must 
be  made  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
ccncrallv  takes  .several  years  to  get  approval 
>,'  in  Idea  that  is  not  generated  within  the 
inner  circle  Itself  I  am  referring  to  tech- 
nical and  sclentltic  matters,  not  to  military 
actions  where  there  must,  of  course,  be  Im- 
mediate obedience— and   with   no  argument. 

T!ie  senior  inllllary  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  been  apponted  to  their 
n.isltlon  because,  over  a  period  of  30  years- 
service  or  so.  ihev  have  demonstrated  by 
their  records  that  they  are  the  outstanding 
men  in  their  profession— the  outstanding 
officers  am.mg  nearly  400.000  officers.  Just 
what  are  the  qualifications  of  the  cost  ana- 
lysts'.' Their  experience'^  Their  accomplish- 
ments'.' Their  reputations'.' 

I  do  not  protest  the  cost-effectiveness  ana- 
Ivsts'  superior  view  of  their  competence.  We 
are  all  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  our  vanity, 
Uut  they  have  gravely  underestimated  their 

task  ... 

The  social  scientists  who  are  responsible 
for  making  the  so-called  cost-effectiveness 
studies  have  little  or  no  scientific  training 
iir  technical  expertise:  they  know  little  about 
naval  operations  rhelr  claim  to  authority 
is  based  on  their  .social  science,  which  has 
vet  to  prove  itself  a  true  science.  The  evi- 
dence lias  to  be  forced  into  the  preordained 
Irame  they  have  devised,  and  when  it  won't 
tit.   :t   IS  ignored  altogether. 

rut    'GREY  EMINENCES" 


Tlie  only  record  of  accomplishment  of 
These  social  scientists  is  reducing  budgets. 
They  are  "grev  eminences"  who  operate  be- 
iiinti  the  scene  Have  they  ever  had  to  evalu- 
ate the  past  decisions  made  by  their  meth- 
ods to  .see  If  thev  were  right?  Why  don't 
they  lay  their  decisions  on  the  line — open  to 
public   scrutiny  ' 

Nothing  IS  permitted  to  escape  the  all- 
pervasive  net  of  the  theoretical  system  the 
cost-effectiveness  planners  have  set  up. 
Everything  must  be  strained  through  that 
net.  even  though  it  is  deformed  in  the  proc- 
ess Evervthing  we  design  can  be  made 
raster,  lighter,  better,  and  cheaper  if  we 
but  wholeheartedly  accept  the  new  religion 
and  place  lull  .'aith  in  its  votaries.  All  of  this 
in  ;ace  of  the  tact  that  our  ships  are  becom- 
ing slower,  heavier  and  more  expensive. 

In  mv  opinion,  we  are  unwise  to  put  the 
fate  of  the  United  States  into  such  inexperi- 
enced hands  Some  day  there  will  be  the 
shock  of  recognition,  the  sudden,  unsus- 
pected development  which  these  studies  have 
not  taken  into  account  or  have  found  Im- 
probable If  we  keep  on  this  way,  in  this 
fat.iil  moment  of  history,  we  may  find  our- 
selves m  the  midst  of  one  of  their  cost-effec- 
tiveness studies  when  all  of  a  sudden  we 
learn  that  our  opponents  have  ships  that  are 
better  and  more  numerous  than  ours.  .  .  . 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  constantly 
making  the  claim  for  civilian  control.  True, 
there  is  and  must  be  civilian  control  there. 
But  in  Its  present  form  it  is  the  most  rigid 
and  detailed  form  of  control  that  has  ever 
existed  in  this  country.  In  any  case,  the  con- 
trol of  the  civilian  appointees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Delense  should  not  exclude  the  over- 
riding civilian  control  by  Congress,  the 
civilian  body  which  is  elected  by  the  people 
to  represent   them. 

•      »      • 

I  think  the  issue  here  really  is  far  deeper 
than  whether  you  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  build  these  two  DLGN's.  Con- 
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gress  made  an  express  sUitement  of  its  desire 
and  intent.  I  believe  the  issue  here  really 
is— and  I  think  it  is  time  to  face  it- Does 
Congress  anv  longer  have  anything  to  say 
about  how  the  defense  of  this  country  is 
run?  Apparentlv  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  operating  on  "the  basis  that  you  have  abdi- 
cated that  responsibility,  that  it  is  now  right- 
fully theirs. 

I  know  of  no  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  treats  Congress  the  way  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  learned  to  treat  it 
in  the  last  few  years  Therefore,  you  must 
make  up  your  minds  whether  you  are  going 
to  carry  out  the  powers  which  inhere  in  the 
Congress  from  the  Constitution  or  whether 
you  are  content  to  turn  these  powers  over 
to  the  Defense  Department 

I  recommend  that  Congress  go  ,ihead  witli 
the  DLGN-37  and  DLGN-38.  sir.  I  think  we 
should  build  DLGN's  until  the  DXGN  is  de- 
signed and  we  know  more  about  its  capa- 
bilities and  costs. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  believe  in  post- 
poning construction  of  ships  today  waiting 
lor  the  new  designs  of  tomorrow.  On  that 
basis,  you  could  Justify  never  building  any- 
thing. I  think  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  by 
the  time  the  DXGN  is  designed,  somebody 
in  authorltv  will  find  another  excuse  to  hold 
up  construction  while  the  Navy  develops  .i 
new  missile  system,  or  sonar,  or  something 
else. 

These  two  DLGN's  have  alreadv  been  de- 
layed a  long  time.  Waiting  xintll  the  new 
DXGN  is  designed  will  delay  them  another 
year  or  two  at  least.  So  I  recommend  you  go 
ahead  with  them  now. 

THE    NAVY    MUST    HAVE    SHIPS 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  point  though. 
The  Navy  must  have  ships.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  only  escort  the  Navy  h;is  gotten 
in  the  last  six  years  of  destroyer  size  or  larger 
is  the  DLGN-36.  If  Congress,  despite  its  con- 
stitutional powers,  does  not  have  the  power 
and  authority  to  get  these  two  DLGN's  built. 
then  I  recommend  Congress  terminate  the 
argument  and  Just  ratify  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does.  As  a  citizen  I  hope  our 
constitutional  democracy  has  not  yet  reached 
this  state.  However,  if  it  has,  then  we  must 
all  act  in  consonance  with  the  actual  situa- 
tion. 

To  defend  our  Nation,  the  Navy  must  have 
warships.  It  is  better  to  have  conventional 
warships  than  no  ships  at  all.  It  would  even 
be  better  to  power  them  with  sails  or  oars 
than  not  have  any. 
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The  first  was  a  credit  of  $1.3  million 
allowed  for  the  purchase  of  overseas  war 
surplus  in  1947.  That  amount  has  long 
since  been  repaid  in  full. 

The  balance  of  the  amount;  namely, 
$152.8  million,  is  made  up  of  credits 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  the  fol- 
lowing purpo.ses: 

First  Credits  of  $146.7  million  were 
granted  in  the  early  1950's  by  the  Bank 
to  a  number  of  South  African  mining 
companies,  and  their  electricity  supplier, 
in  connection  with  a  uranium  extrac- 
tion program  which  wa-s  develop<'cl  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  United  States 
and  British  Governments. 

Second.  The  South  African  Airways 
purchased  .several  Boeing  aircraft,  lepair 
equipment,  and  spare  parts  with  further 
credits  of  S6.1  million  granted  by  the 
Bank  in  1960. 

The  greater  part  of  the.se  loans  has 
already  been  icpaid.  with  interest,  in  an 
orderlv  and  businesslike  manner.  By 
1966  about  $167.9  million  had  been  re- 
paid. Tl-iis  included  over  S31  million  in 
interest  and  commission.  Suicc  then 
further  repayments  have  been  regularly 

n^de.  „„  . 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  in  1967  Amer- 
ican exports  to  South  Africa  reached  a 
figure  of  $^26  million  whereas  U.S.  im- 
ports from  South  Africa  were  $227  mil- 
lion, giving  the  United  States  a  ver^-  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  with  this  coun- 
tiT  Also.  American  mvestments  in  South 
Africa  are  valued  at  between  $489  and 
$650  million  at  the  present  time.  South 
Africa  is  one  of  about  four  countries  in 
the  whole  world  that  has  paid  in  full 
all  of  its  war  debts— a  distinguished  rec- 
ord in  a  world  full  of  economic  defaults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  that  the  American 
record  of  foreign  aid  had  more  such  cred- 
itable examples. 


STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
WITNESSES  HEARD 


SOUTH  AFRICA:   A  SOUND  FOREIGN 
AID    EXAMPLE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22 
I  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
figures  relative  to  the  total  U.S.  costs  of 
foreign  aid  programs  m  the  years  .since 
World  War  II,  Included  in  the  examples 
was  $150  million  to  South  Africa  with  an 
unfortunate  implication  in  the  enclosure 
that  this  was  some  kind  of  a  gift — which 
it  was  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  aid  ex- 
tended to  South  Africa  was  of  the  most 
productive  and  unobjectionable  type — 
largely  through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  the  form  of  a  loan,  which  has  subse- 
quently largely  been  repaid.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  creature  than  direct  give- 
away on  a  bilateral,  nation-to-nation 
basis,  to  which  I  have  long  objected. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  types  of  credit. 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  this  morning  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  S.  3245.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  through 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

As  one  who  cosponsored  and  helped  to 
draft  the  original  State  Technical  Sen-- 
ices  Act,  and  as  chairman  of  this  morn- 
ing's hearing,  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  welcome  among  our  witnesses  Dr.  H. 
LeRoy  Marlow,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  my  Commonwealth's  desig- 
nated agency  for  the  administration  of 
this  program.  The  committee  was  also 
privileged  to  receive  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Arthur  S.  Adams  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
^d  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Both  of  these  men  addressed  them- 
selves, in  part,  to  a  central  theme  of  the 
hearing  which  was  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act  is,  or  should  be,  funding  business 
management  and  other  programs  not  in- 
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volvln({  the  direct  transfer  of  scientific 
and  entjineeniiK  uuDrniatiun  Because  S 
3245  will  soon  be  before  the  full  Senate 
and  because  of  the  uiterest  vvhirh  I  know 
there  us  in  this  matter  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  th.at  the  statements  of  Dr  Mar- 
low  and  Dr  Adams  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Statement  >f  Dr  H  LrRny  Marlow  Betorc 
Sen-*t>:  iMMMrrrKf:    ir  r  )Mmerce 

Mr  ChiUrm.in  ind  memtxrs  if  the  Com- 
mittee I  im  H  LeRoy  Marlow.  Director  of 
Peiiiitap.  the  Pennsylviiiila  TechnlcU  Assist- 
ance Proi?r:'iii  I  wlsn  tti  '.hiink  'ht-  C.immlt- 
tee  for  the  privilege  .if  tcstlfylni?  .n  S  iJ4.5. 
file  bill  which  ■.vnuld  extend  the  lUthonzatlon 
of  appropriations  under  the  State  Technical 
.Services  .Act  durini;  fiscal  ye:irs  li)69  xixd  1970. 

The  Ciimmonwealth  i">f  Pennsylvania  was 
■me  i)f  the  tirst  stales  to  Implement  the  State 
TechrUc.il  .Services  Aft  it  1965  In  June  uf 
that  year  three  months  hefore  the  .-.lijnin^ 
ut  rhe  Act,  the  Governor  uf  PeniisylMinla 
named  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
IS  rhe  De.slijniit*<l  Agency  In  the  Common- 
vefllth  Overall  responsibility  for  Penntap 
re.s's  with'  the  Continuing  Education  divi- 
sion  If  the  University. 

Each  year  since  the  Inception  of  the  Act, 
Pennsylvania  has  conducted  an  active,  state- 
wide program  of  technical  aasLstance  for  Its 
oiumess  .md  Industry  currently,  our  third 
consecutive  STS  .umual  program  !s  operating. 
.md  >ur  fourth-ye.ir  (!969i  program  is  being 
formulated. 

In  .iddition  to  rhe  -iccompllshments  previ- 
ously reported  X-o  the  Office  of  State  Tech- 
iilcal  Services.  Penntap  hiw  been  the  stimulus 
:or  milking  possible  the  toUowlng  "spin-otfs": 

1  Implementation  of  a  research  program 
ir  the  Pr.inkMn  Institute  on  treatment  of 
metal-plating  shop  alfliients.  This  research 
;s  being  sponsored  by  the  National  Assocta- 
*ion  of  Metal  Finishers. 

2  InitiatiLin  it  Buc knell  Onlversltv.  f  a 
■.eiuinar  on  warm  air  heating.  Additional 
•echnlcal   seminars   for   industry   which   will 

•  perate    without    Penntap    rtnancial   support 

ire  ;.)lanned 

J  Expansion  of  The  Sound  of  Progress."  a 
radio  broadcast  program,  to  Include  the  dis- 
semination ol  not  only  technical  intorma- 
■lon,  but  also  other  data  having  economic 
.mpact  This  project,  conducted  by  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Is  now  operat- 
ing without  Penntap  lunds.  Two  states. 
DelaWiire  .tud  New  Jersey,  have  requested 
tn.it  The  S<iund  <>i  Progress  '  program  be 
•expanded  to  include  the  trl-state  irea.  Rep- 
resent iitlves  of  the  three  agencies  are  pur- 
suing this  Idea 

4  Development,  at  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology  (on^  ol  the  livstltutlons  partici- 
pating m  the  \i.\P  Coupling  Program  i,  of  a 
short  course  on  Design  with  Composite  Ma- 
terials " 

5  Development  of  preliminary  plans  for 
•"stabllshlhi    a    nationwide    "Powder    Metal- 

urgv  Teclinical  Information  Clearinghouse" 
at  t'le  Franklin  Iixstltute  This  Clearinghouse 
Would  oiler  services  exp.mded  from  the  base 
program  begins  "hrough  Penntap 

6.  Coupling  of  faculty  of  six  major  Penn- 
sylvania universities  with  top  industrial 
^cltntlsts  In  a  unique  project  to  assist  in 
mswenng  industry's  technical  problems. 
This  rare  combination  of  talent  was  made 
possible  by  the  impetus  provided  by  Penntap 

Each  vear  pri-iposals  are  solicited  from  all 
qualified  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth 
Then,  an  impaj-tlal  Evaluation  Pan*-!  reviews. 
evHlviates.  and  suggests  projects  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  programs  Plnally.  the 
.approved  annual  program  is  co-.sponsored  by 
'he  United  States  and  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ments of  Comment 
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Initial  evaluation  indicates  that  Penntap 
is  a  promising  lenture  with  great  potential. 
However.  It  Is  alino.st  irnposalole  m  e\;iluate 
a  program  i>f  this  Upe  In  the  same  calendar 
year  In  which  Its  activity  Is  approved  lor 
funding.  A  few  action  projects  In  the  program 
may  give  preliminary  indications  of  success, 
but  there  must  be  an  elapsed  amount  of 
lime  between  the  completion  of  a  project  and 
It.s  true  economic  evaluitlon.  Since  Penntap 
is  the  sum  of  its  individual  project*,  it  can- 
not be  evaluated  accurately  until  its  projects 
are  measured 

Moreo\er.  since  Industrial  application  of 
technical  information  generally  requires 
much  time,  thought  should  be  given  to  de- 
laying the  evaluation  of  projects.  Perhaps 
<-veti  funding  up  'n  sav,  ^  .!  the  tutal 
project  budget — should  be  Included  in  the 
initial  project  cost  for  this  delayed  evalua- 
tion Thus  a  more  ;tccurate  evaluation  would 
t)e  made  possible. 

The  !rii«t  important  feature  ul  Penntap  is 
that  It  has  provided  for  an  efTectlve.  unified 
system  of  information  transfer.  Tlie  STS  Act 
nas  stimulated  <ui  Industrial  assistance  ven- 
ture that  probably  would  never  h.ive  other- 
wise liappened  In  all  probability,  there 
would  nave  been  no  ccKirdlnated  .ittack  on 
tlie  overall  needs  of  this  Commonwealth  nor 
'he  needs  of  the  other  stales  And  further- 
more, there  would  not  have  been  the  cixir- 
ainatlon  of  competent  teams  of  technical 
experts  to  "tackle"  these  needs. 

During  the  first  two  program  years  i  1966 
and  19671,  Penntap  services  were  available 
without  cost  to  the  user  This  .Ulowed  the 
small  buslne4>s.iiau  with  limited  funds  to 
u*e  Penntap  services  However,  this  also 
meant  that  only  3'  of  the  Penntap  budget 
came  from  non-governmental  .sources.  Begin- 
ning with  the  1968  Prognun.  fees  will  be 
1  barged  ,tnd  industrial  inntrlbutlons  sought. 
Therefore  in  the  future,  such  non-givern- 
ment  funds  will  provide  Increasing  amounts 
of  the  Penntap  budget 

The  current  Penntap  philosophy  Is  use  the 
federal  and  state  tax  dollars  iis  "seed  money." 
Tlie  Idea  is  lor  Penntap  to  initiate  the  proj- 
ect? which  in  luri:  will  become  .i^elf-sup- 
portlng  as  soon  its  possible. 

Please  remember,  gentlemen  this  seed 
money'  Idea  does  not  mean  that  federal 
funds  should  be  eliminated.  It  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  initiation  of  new  projects  to 
ellxmnate  these  federal  funds  Penntap's  suc- 
cesses .uid  the  previously-mentioned  "spin- 
offs '  have  resulted  from  federal  support  of 
the  original  projects  The  successful  "spin- 
off" program  would  probably  continue  If 
federal  fimds  were  eliminated,  but  the  Initia- 
tion of  new  projects,  which  would  lead  to 
other  "spin-offs."  would  not  be  poeslble. 

.Mso.  It  would  be  short-sighted  to  think 
that  there  wUl  be  a  day  when  federal  support 
of  the  program  will  be  completely  withdrawn 
For  example,  the  library  iniormation  pro- 
t;rams  offer  an  industrial  service  very  similar 
to  that  given  by  the  agricultural  agent  Whlfe 
some  industrial  support  for  many  •■',  these 
programs  will  be  fcrthcommg.  I.  personally, 
think  It  unrealistic  to  believe  'hat  such 
services  will  ever  be  entirely  self-supporting. 
Information  programs  presently  striving  to 
be  self-supporting  through  industrial  con- 
tributlona  are  finding  it  very  ciifJicult 

ftlor  ti.>  the  State  Technical  Services  Act 
and  Penntap.  there  were  numerous  scientific 
and  technical  activities  within  the  Common- 
wealth, but  none  were  on  a  statewide,  co- 
ordinated basis  Many  public  and  private 
Institutions  ottered  a  full  complement  of 
services  to  business  and  Industry  While 
these  services  and  the  technical  expertise 
they  represent  have  never  been  catalogued, 
they  would  be  Impressive  If  listed  In  a  single 
volume  In  addition,  on-  and  off-campus 
short  courses,  workshops,  seminars  etc  ,  on 
subjects  covering  the  entire  technical  spec- 
'rum  have  been  offered  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State    University,    the    I'nlversity    of    Pit";- 
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burgh,  and  Temple  University  (to  name  a 
lew),  in  their  continuing  education  pro- 
grams However,  with  all  of  these  services, 
there  was  no  unified,  statewide  Information 
service  of  the  nature  that  now  exists  under 
STS  and  Penntap 

Gentlemen,  if  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  IS  to  reach  the  great  potential  which  it 
has.  con.=  lderatlon  must  be  given  to  longer- 
range  funding  This  would  give  assurnn<e  Vi 
project  personnel  that  the  project,  if  success - 
tul.  could  continue  for  inore  than  12  months 
It  should  be  remembered  that  It  Is  extremely 
aitficult  to  hire  a  competent  Industrl.il  li- 
brarian under  the  conditions  of  the  present 
grant  system 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  technoloi/y 
Is  rapidly  changing  lUid  becoming  more  com- 
plex Penntap  lias  only  begun  to  ^cratch  the 
surface  If  Penntap  and  the  either  STS  pro- 
grams- are  to  reach  their  potential  more 
funds  will  be  necessary 

Also,  the  debate  over  the  broadening  ui  the 
Act  to  include  the  management  sciences  niu.st 
be  resolved  Tills  will  necessitate  a  dehnltion 
of  the  real  purpose  of  the  Act  If  dissemina- 
tion '-■!  technic.il  Iniormation  Is  the  mniti 
purpose,  then  the  area  oi  management 
sciences  should  not  be  included  However  ;: 
the  primary  emphasis  Is  to  Improve  the 
economic  base  su  that  btislness,  commer'e 
and  industry  (  .m  better  as.slmllate  technlca'. 
knowledge  then  m.tn.vgement  .sciences  mu.st 
be  included  if  "he  inana«;ement  .sciences  ;irf 
deemed  necessary,  the  state  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act  should  be  broadened  rather  than 
create  a  separate  agency  to  administer  these 
social  sciences. 

We.  m  Pennsylvania,  are  currently  pre- 
p.irlng  to  -submit  our  lovirth  annual  pro- 
gram This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  three 
years  of  experience  behind  us.  In  realitv. 
Penntap  Is  only  2\  months  old  .is  the  first 
•.  .ntract.s  with  [.articlp.i ting  institutions  were 
signed  August  1.  1966.  Allowing  for  the 
transition  from  "paper"  projects  to  o|>era- 
tional  ones,  most  if  the  hrst-year  projecus 
old  not  become  functional  until  January. 
1967.  This  means  that  while  we  have  had 
some  measurable  successes,  evalu.itlon  of  the 
total  effort  at  this  time  is  unrealistic  and  not 
truly  Indicative. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that,  to  date,  Penn- 
tap has  been  able  to  direct  91.7";  of  .ii; 
jiroject  dollars  toward  actual  dissemination 
iif  technical  information.  Only  83  '  of  the 
budget  has  been  used  for  total  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  This  administration 
figure  includes  the  costs  incurred  by  the  .Ad- 
visory Council  and  the  Evaluation  Panel,  as 
■■veil  as  such  Items  ,is  supervision,  print.nir, 
travel,  and  coordination  of  the  participating 
mstitutii'iis  nils  fipure  does  not  include  the 
cJst  it  sueii  services  .is  accounting  and  con- 
tracting which  have  been  donated  by  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  as  the  Desig- 
nated Agency 

Gentlemyi  I  have  only  given  vou  an  over- 
view of  Penntap  .ind  STS  in  Pennsylvania 
A  more  detailed  report  has  been  prepared  and 
I  would  '.Ike  to  request  that  this  detiiled 
report  be  included  in  the  record. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
we.  In  Pennsylvania,  believe  the  stale  Tech- 
nical Se-vices  Act  is  beginning  to  show  suc- 
cess, can  meet  a  real  need,  and  has  great 
ji.itenti.il  Moreover,  if  Pennt.ip  .ind  lt.s 
counterparts  m  the  other  states  are  to  reach 
their  potential,  substantially  more  funds  are 
necessary.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
do  as  much  as  you  can  to  make  available 
the  maximum  amount  of  funds.  TTiese 
monies  will  .issure  the  continuation  of  this 
service  to  business,  commerce,  and  indusfy 

I N' TT — Dr  Marlow  was  asked  subse- 
quently to  clarify  for  rhe  hearing  record  that 
those  activities  referred  to  m  Ms  st;ite- 
ment  as  "spin-offs"  were  not  presented  as  ■ 
direct  part  of  Pennsylvania's  approved  state 
Technical  Services  program  Dr  Marlow 
answered  In  the  affirmative  i 
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Testimony   of  Arthvr  S    Adams  in  Behalf 
OF    THE    National    Association    of    State 

r.Nl^ERSITIES    AND    LaND-GRANT    COLLEGES 

Mr    Chairman,  my  coUeauues  and  I  repre- 
j,ei'u   the  National   .•\ssiR-iation  of   St<ite  Uni- 
versities   and     Land     Grant    Colleges.    I    lun 
Arthur  S    Adams.   Consultant  to  the   Presi- 
dent    Universitv     uf     New     Hiuiipshire     and 
lornierly  President   uf  tlie  American  Council 
,.n  Educatmn  and  with  me  are  Vice  President 
C    Brvce   Ratchford.   University   of  Mi.ssoun; 
Vice  President   Robert  N    Falman,  University 
of     New      H.impshlre:      and      Christian      K 
Unold,    National    Association   of   State   Uni- 
versiues  and   Land   Grant   Colleges.  The  As- 
.socialion  for  which  I  speak  tixlay  has  a  mem- 
bership   of    ninety-nine    Institutions    which 
yniiit   more   th.in   une-lourth    of   the   bache- 
lor's degrees,  and  .iward  almost  sixty  percent 
of  the  doctoral  degrees  in  the  United  States. 
But  far   more  germane   to  this  hearin'i   is 
the  role  th.it  these  institutions  h  ive  had  and 
continue   to   ha\e  m   providing  broad   educa- 
uon.il  opportunities  to  the  pe<iple  generally 
through  Extension  Courses  and  the  seminars, 
cnn!.reiu-es    .md    institutes    included   in    the 
term     Contlnuin^t     Education      While     many 
Dubllc  and  private  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation   have    etiectivc    Extension    or    Con- 
tinuing Education   programs    a   major  share 
i)f  work  in  this  field  is  [lerformed  by  our  in- 
stitutions. This  could   be  expect*>d  since  the 
"mlFslon  of  our  institutions  embraces  resident 
instruction    research  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion This  three-fold  mission  'xas  set  forth   at 
liip  out.set  in  federal  i-nd  state  statutes  and 
hiis  been  enthusiastically   accepted   and   de- 
\eloiwd  bv  iiur  1  acuities  and  administrations 
fnr    uver    one    hundred    years.    The    Morrill 
(Land  Grant)   .\cx.  which  ever  a  century  ago 
proinpted  the  foundina  uf  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions. f.t.ued  iiss  part  of  Us  purpo.se  "     In 
order  U)   promote   the    liberal    and    practical 
education    of    the    industrial    classes    in    the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  or  '.Ife  "  and 
it  is  this  practicDl  education  whi'^h  has  been 
a  prime  concern  of  our  Extension  and  Con- 
t  nuing  Education  programs 

Two  specific  areas  of  educatiinil  concern 
were  explicitly  st  >fed  in  the  Morril!  Act,  i  e  . 
■iiKru'ulture"  and     mechanic  arts  " 

In  the  field  of  aerlcirture  ihese  inMiui- 
iloiis  have  been  centers  of  innoviition  i>nd 
tflentiflc  development  which  have  contrib- 
llled  dramaticallv  to  an  mcrea.se  of  minv  fold 
in  the  nation's  productivity  of  food  and 
fibre  Tl-ese  results  are  so  impressive  that  the 
procedures  by  which  thev  liave  been  accom- 
phshed  merit  n  brief  description,  even  at  the 
rl,'-.k  of  recltinc  the  obvious. 

In  summary,  resident  instruction  provid- 
.'d  the  educational  opportunity  to  develop 
qualified  research  workers  In  the  agricultural 
sciences 

Then,  through  the  activities  of  Agrlcul- 
t  iral  Experiment  Stations  established  at  the 
Land  Grant  institutions,  many  of  these  re- 
search workers  addressed  themselves  to  the 
comnlrx  questions  ol  improving  both  the 
fU  ility  and  the  yield  of  atrricultural  products. 
Finally,  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension program  provided  the  workers,  sup- 
ported bv  local,  pt.ite  and  federal  funds,  who 
undertook  to  help  the  farmer  to  apply  in  his 
d^ily  activities,  the  advances  in  knowledge 
and  techiiifuic^  rcsultme  from  the  research 
cone  at  the  Experiment  Stations. 

In  the  licht  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
Morrill  Act  of  1862  specifically  identified  "the 
mechanic  arts  "  as  an  area  of  concern  parallel 
to  that  of  agriculture,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  has  been  a  lone  history  of  Interest 
.ind  activity  at  Land  Grant  institutions  in 
todav's  "mechanic  arts."  1  e..  engineering  and 
technology.  Until  the  enactment  of  the  State 
TechnicalServlces  Act.  this  activity  provided 
onlv  limited  opportunity  to  small  business 
and  manufacturinc  concerns  for  communica- 
tion and  participation  in  new  developments 
alone  the  lines  that  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Services  had  proved  to  be  so  effective  In 
ii^riculture. 
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Most  of  our  Institutions  have  t:ood  to 
strong  public  service  pro  'r.ims  which  usually 
take  the  form  of  continuing  education 
cour.ses  and  problem  .solving  units.  All  of  our 
institutions  have  programs  with  business  and 
industrvi  but  because  of  limited  institution- 
al funds  in  many  instituiions.  Extensiiui 
work  with  businessmen  and  industrialists 
usually  h.is  had  to  be  l.irgely  ,self-supportlntf. 
with  tiie  cost  beinti  paid  by  fees  tor  the  serv- 
ice. While  the  jKirticipants  in  these  jirograms 
have  undeniably  benefited,  they  also  have 
tended  to  come  from  those  organizations 
which  are  large.  progre.?slve  and  i>rosperous. 
From  the  standpoint  of  .society,  this  prouji  iif 
individuals  needs  Coiitinmni;  Education  less 
than  a  very  large  number  ol  smaller  business 
and  manufacturinit  firms  who  generally  have 
not  i>;trticlpated  because  of  a  lack  of  monev 
to  do  so  The  ixi.-ting  progr.mis  are  based  un 
willinttness  and  ability  to  pay  lor  C'oiit  uiuins.' 
Education  and  ii.ive  tended  to  i  iirt,iil  the 
contribution  to  greater  productivity  which 
the  many  smaller  concerns  might  li.ive  made 
It  they  had  had  access  to  technical  knowledge 
relevant  to  their  needs. 

While  a  lew  iinivcr.-itics  'mvc  rect-r.  ed  ■  ub- 
stantial  supp;.rt  ironi  .state  govenr.nent  ;.ir 
such  extension  work,  tills  lias  .ilniost  invari- 
ably resulted  trom  vii/orous  efTcirts  by  en- 
lightened and  influential  businessmen  at  t'le 
state  level  These  inst.uices  were  used  as  Illus- 
trations of  what  c'lUld  be  dotie  in  tcstimonv 
which  was  pres"ntcd  wlien  he  act  was  lirst 
being  considered  by  the  Coiiirress  Tlie  State 
Technical  ServiL'es  .\ci.  new  .uid  fun. led  at  a 
low  level,  luis  a!re,vdv  begun  to  help  business 
and  industry  in  m  my  otiier  stites  to  i.clileve 
the  s.ime  sort  of  rcsult.s 

A   number  uf   .studies  have   l^een    made  (.m 
encouraging   innovation   and   the    uulis'.ation 
•  .f  new  technological  ideas,  ail  of  wiiich  sh.iw 
tliat    the    pattern    of    putting    knowlcilfe    l.i 
work    IS    the    .s.mie    m    agr. culture,    business, 
manufacturing,     ediicition     and     .ill     other 
fields.  Generally  t iiere  is  a  small  percentage 
^>f  decision  making   ;;nil.s  wtilch  consciou.sly 
seeks  out  new  Uevelopmenlj?  and  finds  ways 
t.i  apply   t  ifiti    to  tile  iniiiirovement   of  cur- 
rent   practices     But    .i    very   determuied    and 
conscious  educationa;  e.tfon  mu.'^t  be  iiiadi?  t.< 
get  tile  m.ijority  ol  the  dP"Ks;on  m.ikmg  unr.s 
to    become    acruiainted    with    new    ineiiiod*. 
ideas,   .md   proce,s5c,-,   and    It   put   t'lem   mt'i 
operation    It  is  jireci-sply  througl.  t.ie  service 
which  the  State  Technle.il  services  Act  pro- 
vides that  this  etiort  can  be  made  mo-st  ef- 
lectively.    From    the    .standpoint   of   the    na- 
tional   interest,    re.i.sons    :  ir    toe    Act    wiilcii 
were   considered    and    indorsed    by   the   Con- 
gress three  years  ago  when   first   considered 
are  more  cogent  today  f  ir  the  simple  rca.son 
that  experience  has  proved  tlieni  to  be  .sound 
State    Technical    Services    programs    have 
been  in  operation   only   two   years   and    it   .i 
low  level  of  funding,  yet  many  useful  result.s 
.ire    already    evident     Atiaciied    are    spl.-rled 
examples  from  a  few  s t  ues  of  benefit,s  whicli 
have  accrued   to  business  and   indu.stry  and 
to  the  total  economy.  M.my  more  such  exam- 
ples could  be  supplied  and  il  is  evident  taat 
the   cost    benefit   ratios   are   decidedly   l.nur- 
able     However,    since    educalional    programs 
■  ire    e.ssentially    lonL'-rance    m    nature,    even 
better  resultsS  are  to  be  expected  in  the  venrs 
ahead 

The  program  lias  broimiit  about  .-igiuf.-ant 
.aid  beneficial  changes  v.i'hin  the  univer- 
sities. A  survey  of  our  member  institutions 
indicated  that  mast  of  our  members  have 
enthusiastically  accepted  the  commitment 
implied  in  the"  Stale  Technical  Services  Act 
Overall,  the  survey  showed  that: 

1.  There  lias  been  a  substantial  increa.se 
in  Continuing  Education  activities  with 
business  and  industry. 

2.  There  has  been  much  innovation  ex- 
emplified by  universities  employing  field 
service  personnel  for  reaching  the  "hard  to 
reach"  and  establishing  central  reference 
systems  and  information  program.?  which 
provide    new    information    through    systems 
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which    previously    could    not    h.ne    lieen    af- 
forded. 

3  "Hiere  has  been  a  iieartening  increase 
In  cooperation  between  public  Institutions 
and  private  institutiuns.  ♦ 

4  There  lias  been  mcreii.spd  producllvlty. 
communication  and  iiartnership  between 
state  governments  .old  universities.  As  one 
notable  result,  the  requirement  of  state  ur 
private  mau^hlng  ninds  h.is  not  proved  ui  b.- 
a  major  problem 

,'.  There  has  been  the  lecognition  by  uni- 
versities that  successful  prosecution  of  this 
program  requires  a  team  uf  ^specialists  repre- 
senting .1  number  of  disciplines  Universities 
have  been  .ible  I'l  mount  such  teams  .-.mi 
report  a  valuable  carry  over  uf  the  team 
effort  into  other  lields  as  well  as  back  inio 
ilie  clsssrounis  in  c  amliiis  Tl'.<'  program  lias 
resulted  in  increased  capabilities  md  moli- 
vation  uf  universities  to  u.ssist  business  and 
industrv  much  greater  than  one  could  lea- 
sonibly  expect  irom  the  investment  of  the 
nm-lcst  amount  uf  funds  that  have  been 
avallablp 

One  new  development  in  the  state  Tech- 
nical   Services   program    which   I    believe   de- 
.serves   special    mention    lias    taken    place    in 
New   England     In    this   case,    ;i    regional    ap- 
proach   tfl   state  Technical   Services   has  w- 
currpd   similar   to   that   which   I   underst.oid 
was   propoised   whpn    the   Congrpss   Hrst   <  on- 
sldered   the  legislation    With   the  support  of 
the  New  England  Governor's  Conference,  and 
after  two  vears  uf  dedicated  efiort  by  many 
individuals,     the     New     Enttland     Technical 
Services    Board    lias   been   organized    and    on 
Februarv    27th    of    this   year    iran.smitt<"d    to 
the    Uepartnient   of   Commerce   its   first    Re- 
gional Program    As  was  statt'd  by  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Board.  Mr    Erskine  N.  White,  Jr 
Executive   Vice   Pre.sldent    of   Gorham,   a   re- 
cently   acquired   division   uf   Textron,   m   li!s 
present.u-ion  ti  ihe  Pulilic  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee   nieetin,t    m    Wilkes-Barre.    Pennsyl- 
vania, "Let  us  acknowledge  lliat   there  wen^ 
not  only  comjilications,  but  ready-made  ob- 
stacles to  the  reslonal   idea.  We   needed    'he 
positive  direci  lull  -  and  l.tter  the  support    the 
understanding  and  the  patience— of  our  gov- 
ernors "   "i'et    the   problems   were   solved    and 
the  obstacles  were  overcome  with  the  re.siilt 
that   the  Regional  Plan  is  In  operation  with 
financial   support    provided    by   .specially   ap- 
proved    lunds     ir.  .m     each     of    six     separate 
suites    The  necessity  for  such  a  compllcat<>d 
procedure  lor   funding  arises  Irom  the   lact 
that,  quoting  Mr.  White,     presently  six  sep- 
arate cf.ntracts  are  required  to  fund  or  com- 
mit lor  our  reeional  effort.  With  the  help  '  f 
the  St:it«  Technical  .Servlc*s  office  in  Wash- 
ington-   and  with  your  help  if  legislative  re- 
vision be  required— we  l<Kjk  Uj  the  time  when 
the  rcEional  mechanism  may  itself  be  desig- 
nated and  authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  'he 
region- perhaps  Initially  .as  a  seventh  agencv 
in  the  .six  state  area,  but  with  longer  range 
•iioui'h    ic.ss    precise    vision,    perhaps    as    P'C 
agencv  within  the  region," 

The  enthusiasm  and  sensp  f.f  ccnimltnicn' 
to  the  regional  idea  by  all  of  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  effort  cannot  be  better 
evpres-sed  than  did  Mr   White  when  he  said 

■  111  criuclusion  may  I  siv  that  we  are 
pr'.uri  uf  what  we  have  achieved — not  lie- 
cause  The  ddlars  of  program  cenerated.  ur 
even  the  economics  of  prngrani-to-admlnls- 
trative  costs,  are  that  Impressive-  not  at  all- 
in  fact  given  a  quick  glance  they  inieht  even 
be  cause  lor  question  Rather  we  feel-  v.e 
are  convinced— that  for  the  purposes  of  rhe 
State  Technical  Services  Act  we  have,  o^^t  uf 
<  ur  manv  hours  of  eflort  and  out  of  ■  our 
r"any  Instances  of  frustration  and  even  in 
times  past,  conflict— out  of  all  this  we  liave 
come  to  belijve  unanimously  thatf  we  have 
built  new  meaning  into  the  Act  it.ielf  and 
added  a  new  order  of  magnitude  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  individual  state  programs 
Far  from  being  satisfied,  however-  -or  even 
nred— we  fc°l  we  are  Just  now  at  u  begin- 
ning; we  are  convinced  that  given  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  continue,  State  Technical  Services 
In  New  England  can  and  will  show  increas- 
ing iiiiil  Impressive  results  In  practical  re- 
gionalism " 

Questions  have  been  raised  by  a  Tew  as  to 
why  '-he  unlverMtles  should  be  Involved  In  a 
prigram  such  as  State  Technical  Services 
Why  should  the  activities  nt^t  be  conducted 
directly  bv  i  federal  agencv  "r  bv  private 
.tss(X-latlori.s  •  The  clear  .iiiswfr  is  that  univer- 
sities approach  their  clients  with  'ibjectlvlty 
lud  with  no  material  benefit  to  gam  Piir- 
!her  they  know  educational  techniques  and 
hjve  resource"!  In  specialists  in  many  profes- 
sional and  academic  fields,  strong  libraries, 
versatile  computers,  and  well  equipped  lab- 
i>ratiine8  Th»-se  can  be  drawn  upon  as  needed 
for  special  isslkcnments  with  a  particular 
business  or  industry  It  would  be  extremely 
costly,  .ind  certainly  unecononUc  for  ,iny 
'it her  agency  to  try  to  duplicate  this  reser- 
voir of  capability 

While  our  Association  strongly  favors  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act.  we  would  urge 
amendments  U'  -he  proposed  extension.  First, 
■xe  feel  -hat  the  Act  should  be  extended  for 
.m  indefinite  period  .ind  at  the  very  least 
:>  r  five  years  A  long-range  ■Commitment  Is 
needed  to  enable  universlt  Ic-  ■•ml  up"  — 

ot.ibll.sh  the  basic  stafflu^  i;.  I  program- 
m^^to  perform  the  Job  at  :!ie  level  neetled 
and  to  provide  the  consistent  follow  through 
which  is  essentUU  to  enduring  effectiveness 

.Secondly,  we  would  propose  a  funding  au- 
thorization of  iI8  million  for  Fiscal  Year 
ia69.  »30  million  for  Ft.<!cal  Year  1970  S42 
:ni;ilon  for  Fiscal  Year  1871  and  succeeding 
years. 

These  figures  are  not  drawn  out  of  the 
iir;  they  are  based  upon  careful  and  exten- 
sive study  on  what  is  needed  to  do  the  job 
and  upon  the  rate  at  which  capabilities  <an 
!je  develof>ed 

.Also  at  the  time  our  Association  testified 
in  behalf  of  tJie  State  Technical  Services 
•Act  t-hree  years  ago.  it  was  with  strtmg  con- 
victi  m  that  the  act  should  provide  not  only 
t'T  the  dissemination  of  technological  de- 
vchpmentj  but  also  should  make  poiisible 
Similar  programs  dealing  with  the  .science 
■>t  management  We  believe  the  Act  permits 
thu  interpretation,  but  in  order  to  clarify 
•he  ptiint.  we  would  urge  that  the  Congress. 
Althout  amending  the  .\ct.  would  .state  lt« 
sense  '  that  the  managerial  sciences  are  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  if  the  program  This 
Is  critical  t>ecause  it  Is  management  which 
■nubt  make  the  decisions  which  bring  .ibouc 
the  adoption  of  new  technology  .md  appli- 
cation of  new  technological  developments. 
Therefore  It  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether 
logical  that  the  progrtim  should  be  concerned 
■IS  well  with  the  processes  of  management 
us  with  the  techniilogv  with  which  manage- 
ment has  to  deal.  If  the  Congress,  however, 
reels  'hat  clarification  requires  amendment 
■o  establish  this  end,  we  would  support  this 
.ictlon. 

Finally  and  especially  In  view  of  the  New 
Ergland  experience  with  a  regional  approach 
1.-.  ited  above,  we  urge  that  the  legislation 
Me  amended  specifically  to  luthorlze  In- 
reased  and  more  direct  funding  for  regional 
pn>grams  This  may  be  accomplished  'Jirough 
idditional  special  merit  funding  or  through 
iiicrejiaeti  federal  support  of  regional  pro- 
ijrims  with  mi>re  'ban  30  matching  :ii  an 
Incentive  to  regionalism  In  any  event,  we 
:>».'■  immend  strongly  'iiat  It  may  be  made 
:.H;..-,.ble  lor  regional  arrangementa  to  be 
t'lnued  directly  subject  only  to  the  ap- 
j>r(jval  of  the  several  state  .igencles  partici- 
pating In  the  regional  plan. 

We  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  today.  We  feel  that  the 
accomplishments  md  effects  of  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  have  been  most  en- 
couraging We  are  ready  and  eager  to  con- 
■m  le.  we  respectfully  asic  that  you  make 
i:  poeslble  for  us  to  do  so. 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    lALtFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOr.SE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  .'.  1968 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker.  HR.  11837 
and  63  other  identical  cospon.sored  or 
sponsored  bills  before  the  House  Inter- 
state .md  ?'>reik,'n  Commerce  Committee 
.lie  aimed  at  cuibini^  the  Food  and  Druu 
Administiation'.s  power  to  it-sulate  food 
supplements,  mcludlni;  vitamins 

The  move  .spnnus  triim  a  proposed 
FDA  fot>d  supplement  leifulation.  jnib- 
lished  m  the  Federal  Re^'i-ster  on  June 
18,  1966,  tu  which  users  of  food  supple- 
ments throughout  the  Nation  have 
strongly  objected.  Over  the  last  few  days, 

I  have  spread  on  these  panes  extracts 
from  various  letters  I  have  received.  For 
those  who  have  any  linKenii:^  doubts 
about  the  will  of  clie  .Xmerlcan  people 
to  have  freedom  of  choice  m  purchasing 
fcxKl  supplements  and  '.ntamlns  throuch 
enactment  of  HR  118:i7.  I  have  .'usked 
that  the  followlntf  additional  extracts  be 
here  printed  m  the  Record: 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  BUI  H  R. 
11837  regarding  the  PDAs  proposed  regula- 
tions regarding  •,  Itamin-mlperal  supple- 
ments. If  they  were  to  get  a  regulation 
through  which  would  require  a  crepe  warn- 
liig  .in  .1  Mlamm  label,  it  surely  would  result 
m  massive  vitamin  deficiencies  Throughout 
the  United  States  I  cert.aliily  wonder  some- 
times what  those  .oeople  must  be  thinking 
about  when  on  one  hand  they  are  screaming 
ibout  automobile  safety  cigarette  smoking. 
wiiter  pollution.  ,iir  pollution,  etc  .  and  then 
they  want  to  propose  a  regxUatlon  which 
would  cut  down  on  the  nutritional  vitality  of 
'he  nation. 

Cerliunly  it  is  the  responsibility  of  tiie 
phvsiclnn  and  the  medical  community  to 
make  the  decision  its  to  whether  a  vitamin 
supplement  is  required  for  the  patient  and 
not  'hat  of  foveriimcnt  Paradoxically  If  the 
Fx-Kl  ,and  Drug  Administration  were  to  get 
■hese  regulations  through,  why  then  they 
would  have  to  specify  exactly  what  the  per- 
son should  eat  III  nrder  that  he  would  not 
nee<l  the  vitamins  which  he  may  not  need.  To 
t.iKe  it  .1  itep  further,  he  would  probably 
have  to  insist  that  all  meats,  vegetables, 
bread  food  .md  everything  else  be  ^tssayed  to 
make  sure  that  they  have  the  proper  amotuit 
>:    vitamins    .md   minerals. 

Thank  you  so  much  lor  your  efforts  re  H.R. 
UU37.  I  .im  'Writing  Chairman  Staggers  to- 
day, to  urge  him  to  richedule  hearings  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  without  the  re- 
[>ort  from  FDA.  if  necessary,  .md  In  the  hear- 
ings to  .isk  PDA  to  explain  why  they  have 
delayed  so  long  i  eight  months  i  Please  keep 
up  the  pressure  This  delay  on  'heir  part  Is 
pure  effrontery  to  the  Congress  To  my  mind 
FD.\  in  the  past,    uid  certainly  Dr.  Ooddard 

II  'W.  ^eem  t  >  consider  themsel'.es  above  the 
;  iw  ,ind  those  who  make  the  laws.  Their  ar- 
'   itini-e  IS  frightening 

Or  Cioddard's  latest,  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  bioflavonoids,  is  against  medical 
precedent  His  panel  cited  only  two  sources 
to  support  their  conclusion  .md  even  these 
two  sources  did  not  fiatlv  .issert  that  the 
bioflavonoids  were  Ineffective,  merely  stat- 
ing that  as  a  thereapeutlc  agent  it  was  not 
conclusive.  Is  that  reason  to  have  a  nontoxic 
vitamin  ,igenl  absolutely  banned''  Your  bill 
s  now  even  more  a  must 
While   our    Bills    in    Congress-  H  R     11837 


and  S  2749  i  which  will  .'edeflne  "food  sup- 
plements" .md  remiup  them  from  the  defini- 
llon  of  drugs  I  are  awaiting  conslderati.  ii 
and  I  hopefully  I  passage,  it  seems  that  Dr 
Goddard  of  the  Federal  Drug  Admlnlstratii.i; 
.ifter  .'ese.archmg  1000  drugs  has  recommeiid- 
ed  the  removal  !rom  the  market  of  some  ;iOo 
and  the  first  one  he  Is  banning  Is  the  hi,,. 
fiavonolds  and  rutin,  the  heart  of  V'lt.un.n 
C.  which  Is  not  a  drug  at  all  but  a  :o..ii 
and  one  which  has  been  found  to  have  nianv 
wonderful  .md  effective  uses  This  .ictlon  is 
impossible  to  understand  since  these  ,ire 
some  of  the  most  Important  \ltamln  sub- 
■.taiices  of  all  time,  .iccordlng  to  many  re- 
searchers and  consumers  If  there  is  .mv 
..onslderallon  for  the  health  of  the  people  of 
this  nation,  removing  VlUimln  C  or  the  main 
substances  of  Vitamin  C  will  leave  a  void 
that  cannot  be  replaced  Probably  more 
people  take  the  Vitamin  C  products  than 
any  other  one  vitamin  We  need  urgent  ac- 
tion on  our  bills!  What  can  we  do  to  protect 
our  people  so  that  they  may  continue  -i 
have  the  right  to  the  use  of  food  .suppii- 
ments  if  they  so  desire??' 

I  .tm  70  years  old  and  besides  Uftlriij 
weights  and  boxing  I  run  90  to  120  miles  a 
week  In  the  past  two  months  I  have  entered 
.tiid  completed  four  .Marathons  A  Mara- 
thon Is  J6  miles  585  vards  long  I  have  run 
them  .ill  iiiuler  the  four  hour  limit  In  19(58 
I  will  compete  in  every  run  10  miles  or  longer 
scheduled  in  .Southern  California  How  .>m 
I  doing  It?  On  ability  to  sleep,  relax,  corrcc; 
thinking,  proper  nutrition  no  smoking,  n.i 
drinking  and— by  Dr  Goddards  faultv 
thinking-  "wasting"  astronomical  .anounts 
■  >f  food  Btipplements.  But  have  I  wasted  m\- 
selt  Hep   Hosiiier  ' 

To  convince  your  fellow  Representatives 
and  also  the  Senate  of  the  correctness  >.l 
your  bill  I  suggest  you  schedule  a  30  mile 
run  between  Dr  Goddard  and  me.  But  per- 
haps Dr  tioddard  would  prefer  to  run  1.") 
miles  cinly  and  have  Dr  Frederick  Stare  i.t 
Harvard's  nutrition  foundation  finish  ;■■: 
lilm 

I  .iin  •.  ery  grateful  to  you  for  Introducinj 
the  bill  H  R  11837.  which  will  redehne  food 
supplements'  in  the  Food  .md  Drug  Act 
hopefully  to  end  this  harassment  of  our 
vitamin  industry,  health  food  stores,  and 
give  we  users  freedom  to  choose  what  vita- 
mins we  (eel  ire  necessary  tor  our  well-be- 
ing without  the  Indignity  of  having  to 
secure  a  prescription  from  a  physician,  who 
would  probably  not  know  as  much  about  the 
use  of  vitamins  .is  we  do.  which  Is  tanta- 
mount to  forcing  people  to  have  a  prescrip- 
tion to  buy  food. 

Although  only  sojourning  in  California  ! 
want  to  eicpress  my  ippreciatlon  lor  your 
sponsorlni;  of  HR  11837  Must  the  govern- 
ment continue  to  interfere  m  our  private 
lives?  And  this  means  a  lot  to  we  of  the 
Senior  citizen  stripe 

It  is  the  right  of  Americans,  in  a  free 
sijclety.  to  purchase  and  consume  food  sup- 
plements at  their  own  discretion  Thank  you 
for  taking  the  (XisUion — HR    11837 

Since  1959  we  have  been  experimenting 
with  natural  food  supplements  and  vitamins 
in  our  work  In  preventive  nutrition.  I  have 
used  them  myself  with  itratifyine  results  ct 
good  health.  I  was  especially  alarmed  iver 
the  FD.A's  attempt  to  limit  vitamin  C  sup- 
plements to  70  milligrams,  the  established 
minimum  d.illy  requirement  Why  shjuld 
anyone  be  limited  to  .i  minimum  of  what  he 
needs."  I  have  found  that  my  need  Is  from 
900  to  1200  milligrams  of  supplemental  C 
dally  to  keep  up  with  my  ru.;ged  schedule 

We  refer  to  >our  efforts  la  Introducing  H  R 
11U37  which  would  blow  the  whistle  on  Dr 
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Ooddard's  efforts  to  load  us  Senior  Citizens 
with  doctor  bills  and  restrict  us  to  vitamins 
and  minerals  prescribed  by  a  doctor.  Such 
would  increase  our  expenses  .  .  .  Dr.  God- 
diird  advocates  reducing  the  penalties  for 
using  marijuana,  a  dangerous  thing  for  peo- 
ple to  use.  Yet  he  wishes  to  restrict  our 
uses  of  vitamin  and  minerals,  something  that 
never  ever  harmed  a  person  But  is  a  big  help 
lor  us  to  keep  out  of  doctors  offices  most  of 
the  time 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  Introducing 
HH  11837  which  IS  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
dehnitlon  of  "food  supplements".  It  is  heart- 
enlni:  to  llnd  one  who  stands  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  human  rights  and  liberties 
of  Free  .\merlc.in  citizens  What  we  need  are 
more  men  like  yourself,  who  still  believe  in 
allowing  tree  i)e<-iple  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves  and  who  will  protect  their  rights 
to  do  so. 

I  am  not  one  of  your  constituents  but 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  bill  H.R. 
11837  I  lirmly  believe  that  all  .Americans 
should  be  free  to  luse  vltaniln-minernl  IckxI 
supplements  of  their  own  choice.  Iree  from 
government  interference. 

Chemical  spray?  are  killin(j  plant  life. 
Killing  fish  lite.  Killing  bird  life.  KlUlnK 
four-footed  animal  life  Yex.  Dr  CJoddard 
tells  me  these  >ame  chemicals  won't  harm 
nie  But  natural  vitamins  will.  .•Xnd  food  .'-tip- 
plements  will.  So  he  mtist  dry  up  my  supply. 
Is  Congress  ^'olnft  to  let  him? 


PROTECTION  OF  RECREATION  RE- 
SOURCES FROM  DESTRUCTION  BY 
HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

:<r    MONTAN.\ 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdau.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre.<;ident.  .several 
times  I  have  comiilimented  Montana  con- 
servationists lor  l)ackiim  a  law  aimed  at 
protectinc  valuable  recreation  resources 
from  destruction  duo  to  necessary  hieh- 
way  construction 

Montana  lias  one  of  the  most  effective 
lavs  in  the  United  States.  How  it  works 
was  described  m  .i  feature  article  pub- 
lished m  the  Great  Falls  Tiibune  of  .April 
18.  1968  Belicvmi  this  con.servation  lec- 
islaiion  to  be  of  s^eneral  interest,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
written  by  .«iafT  writer  John  Kuc:lin,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  obiection.  the  article 
•>vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
"Keep    Em    Crooked."    Says   State   Board — 

.\n'    Evf    yriR    <N    Eye    .^^•D    a    Pish    for    a 

Fish 

(By  John  Kuelln) 

Montana  Crrv.  -Conservation  history  is 
beinc  made  liere  bv  the  first  "mile  for  a 
mile"  application  of  Montana's  Stream  Pres- 
ervation Law. 

The  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department 
Is  requiring  the  contractor  to  dig  an  equal 
foot.ige  of  crookedness  for  every  yard  of 
Prickly  Pear  Creek  eliminated  by  straight- 
ening  for   Interstate    15   construction. 

You  might  say  we're  asking  an  eye  for 
.Tn  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  said  John 
Peters  His  Job  is  enforcement  of  the  stream 
law  tor  the  F  <^.•  O  Department 

"If   a    creek   is  4   miles   long  before   road 
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work  it  must  t>e  4  miles  when  the  contractor 
is  through."  Peters  said.  "It  can't  be  Just 
3',  a   miles. 

"The  shorter  the  stream,  the  fewer  the 
fish.  You  can't  cut  off  channels  and  elimi- 
nate holes  by  strnightentng  and  have  the 
same  fish  production." 

.\rthur  Whitney,  chief  of  fisheries  for  the 
P  A:  G  Department,  and  Peters,  agree  that 
fishing  won't  be  as  good  in  Prickly  Pear  after 
construction.  But  they  also  believe  that  ap- 
plication of  the  stream  law  will  minimize 
destruction. 

"To  be  honest."  Peters  said,  "we  know  of 
no  way  you  can  completely  rebuild  ;i  trout 
stream." 

URt'SH    REPLACEMENT 

He  said  that  Zook  Brothers  Construction 
Co.  of  Great  Falls,  the  contractor,  will  also 
be  required  to  replace  brush  and  reseed  bare 
banks  with  grass 

"Brushy  streams  provide  'he  best  lishlne," 
Peters  said,  '"even  If  y  lu  occasluiially  get  your 
lly  or  lure  tangled." 

Peters  cites  the  Wolf  Creek  Canyon  Inter- 
state 15  project  us  an  example  of  how  a 
stream  can  be  ravaged  by  a  highway.  Tliat 
project  involved  a  creek  with  almost  the 
same  name  as  the  one  at  .Montana  City — 
Little  Prickly  Pear. 

Tlie  Wolf  Creel:  projcct  was  undertaken 
before  the  stream  preservation  law  in  1963. 
Peters  ii.ic  calculated  thai  1  2  miles  of  Little 
Prickly  Pear  were  lost  forever"  when  it  was 
I  h.uineled  to  make  road  constr'^ictlon  easier. 

Peters  cited  studies  by  two  Moiitana  State 
University  graduate  students  on  ih"  entire 
Little  Prickly  Pear  drainage.  They  showed 
that  fish  production  in  the  interstate  area  is 
only  a  fifth  ot  the  pound, igc  produced  in 
brushy,  undisturbed  sections.  Rock  Jetties 
were  placed  to  form  small  pools  in  the 
straight  channels.  Peters  .Miid.  but  some  of 
them  1  Iter  WiisIuHt  oir 

PHiLiPsnrR(.  si'ir 

The  tough  new  mile  ffir  a  mile"  policy 
resulted  in  .i  ili.-trict  court  Miit  in  Phillps- 
burg  last  February  The  F  .V  G  Dep.irtment 
l.ad  asked  that  a  "meander"  be  added  to 
I  qua!  what  v.-ould  he  I'.ist  I  rom  ihe  Clark 
Fork  Uiver  (liie  to  the  Bearmouth  east-west 
jjortior.  of  Interstate  !tO. 

The  logical  phice  to  add  more  ri\er  .'-ecnied 
on  land  (jwned  hy  Morrl.-;  Weaver  The  l.iiid- 
'.wr.er  brought  .--nit  .igaiiist  the  depart mer.x. 
(iuestioni.ng  the  necessity  of  taking  Iniid  for 
stream  construction.  Weaver  dropped  his 
.^uit.  Peters  said,  after  the  F  A:  G  Department 
expl. lined  what  it  was  trying  to  do. 

Peters  also  travels  throughout  Montana 
to  jiersuade  contractors  to  reduce  silting.  "If 
the  water  is  a  muddy  mess  it  will  eliminate 
most  !ish  reproduction,  but  it  won't  kill 
them.  Peters  said. 

Silt  wfus  a  prrblem  jii  a  iiortion  of  tlie 
Prtcklv  Pear  prelect  The  contractor  re- 
cently constructea  .i  culvert  and  earth- 
filled  crossing  to  keep  equipment  out  '.f  the 
creek. 

Peter.s  spends  most  of  !iis  time  trying  to 
convince  highway  builders  to  locate  away 
from  .streams.  Powwows  are  conducted  with 
Highway  Department  engineers  before  -he 
right-of-way  route  is  finalized. 

The  F  \!  G  Department  was  successful  in 
keeping  the  road  away  from  the  Madison 
River  between  the  Raynold  Pass  Y  und  Moose 
Creek.  A  route  away  Irom  the  Btgliole  River 
was  negotiated  for  Interstate  15  construction 
between  Divide  and  Glen 

CRAIG    COMPROMISE 

In  the  Missouri  River  Canyon  north  of 
Craig.  F  &  G  attempted  lo  keep  In'erstate  15 
out  of  the  bottomland  and  away  from  the 
river.  "This  was  a  compromise,  but  we  didn't 
come  out  too  bad."  Peters  said. 

Engineers  wanted  to  change  the  stream 
channel  of  Polndexter  Slough  to  facilitate 
construction  of  the  Interstate  15  project  near 
Dillon.  Instead,  plans  were  changed  for  three 
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bridges  over  this  Beaverhead  River  back- 
water. The  bridges  are  only  one-quarter  mile 
.ipart. 

The  Urst  stream  preservation  law  squeaked 
through  the  1963  Legislature  lor  a  two-year 
trial  period.  It  had  heated  opposition  Irom 
lrrigat,ors  and  other  factions  There  was  only 
me  dl.Hsenting  vote  in  each  house  when  a 
tougher  version  was  passed  m   1965. 

Here  is  how  the  1965  law  works: 

Preliminary  road  project  jjlans  which  could 
.iffect  a  stream  or  its  tributaries  must  be 
submitted  to  the  F  <*o  G  Commission.  The  law 
onlv  applies  to  ^tate.  c<iunty  and  city  gov- 
emnn-ni . 

Wr.hiii  3(1  d.iys  after  it  gels  the  plaii.'^,  tlie 
commission  must  notify  the  applicant  if  por- 
tions of  the  plans  are  (jbjectionable  .md  give 
recommendations. 

The  .ipplicant  has  15  days  to  refuse  to  meet 
the  recoinmend.xtions. 

.\  district  court  Judge  will  tlien  appoint 
.1  ihree-m.in  arbitration  committee.  The  de- 
cision of  the  committee  sh.ill  be  binding. 

The  act  does  not  .ipply  to  the  .s'tate  Water 
Conservation  Board,  irrigation  dLstrlcis  or 
.iny  irrigation  project. 

l-.\ in  though  tlie  federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Ho. ids  does  not  have  to  cooperate  with  the 
.  iw.  It  has.  Peters  said. 

It's  a  different  story  with  the  .-Xriny  Corps 
111  Engineers 

In  an  i.ssue  of  "Montana  Outdoors,"  an 
ollicial  F  ^  G  Department  publication,  .ui 
attack  was  unleashed  on  liie  corps,  entitled 
"Ravage  tlie  River." 

The  .irticle  was  .sprinkled  with  tiuotes  on 
conservation  by  President  John.son  arifi 
photos  showing  destruction  of  the  Fisher 
River  in  northwestern  Montana  for  reloca- 
tion of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

"SliK'e  the  corps  is  not  an  .igency  of  .state 
government  the  provisions  of  our  stream 
preservation  law  do  not  apply  to  them."  the 
article  said.  "The  intent  of  Montana's  citi- 
zens as  reflected  in  their  legislature  is  ap- 
parently of  little  or  no  concern  to  them." 


WILLINGBORO.  N.J..  LEADS  THE 
WAY  IN  EDUCATIONAL  T\' 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

or    NEW     .IFRSEY 
L\   niK  HOl'.'^E  OF  REPRFSKNT.'-.'nVl..-' 

Thursday.  May  ?.,  1968 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  truly 
inipr(s.sed  on  the  occasion  of  a  jjersonal 
visit  to  the  Williiriboro  Public  Scliool 
District,  of  Burlinuton  County,  recently 
for  the  iJurpose  of  paiticiiJatinc  in  a 
closed-circuit  television  discussion  with 
students  in  the  social  studies  course  of ' 
the  .John  F.  Kennedy  High  School.  For 
approximately  AO  minutes,  we  discussed 
in  doi^th  Vietnam — the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  and  ijossible  solutions 
to  this  worldwide  problem.  The  prot^ram 
was  taped  and  will,  of  course,  be  shown 
to  all  of  the  students  in  this  high  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Willincboro  Public 
School  District  of  Burlington  County, 
N.J.,  has  been  conducting  an  ESEA  title 
II  i^roiect  concerned  with  the  use  of  in- 
.structional  television  as  an  educational 
tool.  With  the  initial  receipt  of  funds  the 
school  district  has  installed  a  television 
production  center  in  its  high  school  and 
has  employed  a  staff  of  production,  cur- 
riculum, and  consultant  personnel. 

The  pro.lect.  which  is  authored  and 
administered  by  Mr.  John  Ros.ser.  is  con- 
centrating its  efforts  on  four  area.s — ele- 
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mcMary  school  science,  secondary  school 
social  studies,  sex  education  for  jiades 
5  ihrouk{h  12  and  in-servlce  tramlnkj  of 
teachers  The  pnrrf  otjective  in  each  of 
these  areas  Is  lo  demonstrate  new  and 
Innovative  ways  of  usin  ;  closed-circuit 
television  and  as  a  means  to  Improving  a 
remforcinii  instruction 

During  the  second  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  school  district  plans  to  develop 
videf)taped  lessons  at  the  pre.sciiool  and 
^du.t  education  levels  which  will  then  be 
aired  into  the  humes  via  the  community 
television  channel  The  activities  of  all 
pha.ses  of  the  project  aie  being  coordi- 
nated ai^.d  evaluated  through  the  efforts 
of  professional  consultants,  educators, 
television  production  personnel,  and 
capable  members  uf  the  community 

The  future  of  education  will  be 
strotigly  intluenced  by  the  u.se  of  tech- 
nology to  include  television  In  order  to 
prepare  for  the  future  it  is  extremely 
Imi-xirtant  that  school  distrlcUs  such  as 
Willingboro  demonstrate  and  evaluate  its 
etTective  use 

I  am  a^rsonallv  .satisfied  after  my  visit 
t..  VVilItnuborr/.  my  discu.s.sions  with  Dr 
Gabriel  H  Reuben,  superintendent  of 
schuol--..  and  Mr  John  Ro.sser.  admin- 
istrative a.ssistant  in  charge  of  research 
and  development,  thi.  the  use  of  televi- 
sion in  education  is  in  its  infancy  and 
will  contuvic  to  play  a  greater  and  more 
effective  rule  m  the  days  ahead 

I  congratulate  the  Willin^'boro  Public 
SchoC'l  District,  of  Burlington  County,  its 
elected  and  appointed  officials,  and  the 
participating  teachers  pnd  students  on 
an  outstanding  performance  in  this  im- 
portant ar.d  innovative  educational  pro- 
gram. 

.-VGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH 


HON   GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF     SOI TH    D\KOTA 

IN  THE  -.ES.WK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
11       Thursday.  May  2    196S 

Mr  MrGOVERN  On  February  1.  Mr 
President  I  di-cus.sed  in  a  Senate  speech 
our  lack  of  research  and  factual  informa- 
tion on  both  the  economic  and  the  so- 
cial cost  of  consolidation  of  farm^  arid 
the  consequent  miration  of  rural  citi- 
zens to  the  overcrowded  central  cities  of 
t!:e  United  States 

W'e  are  pouring  a  areat  deal  of  money 
into  the  search  for  ways  to  boost  agri- 
cultural production,  althou^ih  we  are 
struai^lint;  with  surpluses,  but  very  little 
into  research  on  how  to  market  our  pres- 
ein  production  and  maintain  some  sort 
of  stability  in  agriculture. 

The  Des  Moines  Retiister  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  research  on  maintain- n«  farm 
prices  and  income,  and  human  adjust- 
ments lo  agricultural  chan'::e  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
ai>  follows: 

pi.LITICS    IV    .\GRICtrLTTJR.M.    RE.SE.ARCH 

Ijwa  officers  of  the  National  Corn  Growers 
.ViiocuUon   and   the   president  of   the   Iowa 
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Pertlllzer  and  Chemical  Assoclallon  have 
omplalned  that  the  federal  government  is 
allocating  more  money  for  .-otton  and  cot- 
tonseed research  than  It  Ls  for  research  on 
corn  and  soybeans  They  argue  that  the  corn 
crop  Is  much  more  Important  than  cotton,  in 
terms  of  Its  total  value  They  also  point  out 
th.it  the  soybean  crop  is  worth  more  money 
than   the  cotton   crop 

It  may  be  that  the  allocations  of  funds 
Limong  various  kinds  of  crop  research  .ire  un- 
wise But  the  value  of  crops  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  inde*  of  where  the  researcli  money 
ought  to  be  spent 

Money  fir  research  ought  to  be  allocated 
in  the  basis  of  scientific  Judgment  .ibout  the 
importance  of  the  proepectlve  Itnowledge  to 
be  gained  It  is  conceivable  that  larger  funds 
.ire  JustlSed  for  research  on  cotton  .md  cot- 
tonseed .It  the  moment  than  for  corn  and 
s  iyr>eans 

Allocations  if  research  money  should  not 
be  m.ide  on  the  basis  of  political  pulling  .md 
hiullng  The  low.ms  complained  th.it  the 
Southern  congressmen  who  dominate  the 
<-onumttees  i-n  .igrlcvUture  In  Congress  are 
resp<inslble  fo."-  swinging  a  d!spri>pi)rtlonate 
share  of  tlie  research  money  to  cotton.  So 
they  w.int  to  apply  political  pressure  to  get 
m.ire  research  money  for  com  and  soybeans. 

The  main  problems  of  American  farmers, 
ir.cliding  both  cotton  growers  and  corn 
flowers,  /ire  not  the  problems  of  improving 
production  technology  The  biggest  problems 
.ire  those  having  to  do  with  maintaining 
stable  prices  of  farm  products  hlc;h  Incomes 
fnr  farmers  and  the  human  adjustments  to 
igrlcultur.ll  change 

We  h.iveiit  heirM  r.i  any  farm  pressure 
groups  urging  the  Department  of  .AgrlciUture 
or  the  I>and  Grant  universities  to  spend  more 
research  money  on  these  problem-;  Instead, 
they  quarrel  about  who  can  get  the  most 
money  fir  siieerling  up  the  production  of 
new  farm  technology  tliereby  increasing  the 
surplus  problem  and  making  the  human 
prohlnms  ''f  r.'rmmg  nu  rf  clifflc\ilt  to  handle 
.  We  propose  an  allocation  of  research  fvinds 
f'.r  a  study  of  how  to  evaluate  agricultural 
production  research. 

What  farm  production  research  promises 
the  greatest  roturtis  .'  r  'he  public  as  a 
whole ^  How  will  the  Iseneflts  from  the  pro- 
p<ised  research  be  shared  .is  between  cnn- 
iiimers  and  farmers?  Will  the  general  public 
derive  the  major  benefit,  .i.s  In  the  rase  of 
most  pr.xluctlon-lncreiising  technology,  with 
the  firmer  paying  the  cost  in  the  form  of 
lower  returns'  How  can  the  benefits  and 
i-ost.5  of  agricultural  production  research  be 
shared  fairly? 

Farmers  and  farm  organizations  are  short- 
sighted when  they  .isk  for  more  production 
re  fa.-ch  and  never  say  a  word  about  sttidles 
•.)  -how  the  consequences  of  that  research 
on  farmers'  Incomes  They  ought  to  Insist 
on  such  studies  flr-it. 


Mai/  J,   lOfiS 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

■   K    .Vi.A     YiJRK 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

T^i/rvdfjy    Mau  2.  196S 

Ml  WYDLER  Mr  Speaktr.  yrstirday 
afternoon  the  Honorable  Gerald  R  Ford. 
minoPty  leader  ni  the  U  S  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives, spoke  before  the  50th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Slates  Mr  Ford 
spoke  on  the  issues  of  1968  and  he  was 
asked  to  stive  a  parti.san  s|)eech  stating 
the  position  of  the  Republican  Party  on 
those  issues  which  will  be  decsive  m  the 


presidential  election  campaign  this  com- 
ing fall  Representing  the  Democratic 
Party  was  its  newest  cont«>nder  for  the 
top  position,  the  Vice  Piesident  of  the 
Unlt*^d  States  Hi'bert  H    Humphrey 

Mr  Ford's  speech  .set  forth  the  issues 
that  face  America  in  a  dramatic  and  ef- 
fective fashion  It  made  clear  that  Aiiiei  - 
ica  needs  new  leadership  and  pointed  >uit 
most  correctly  that  the  unity  the  counti  v 
needs  cannot  come  from  a  divided  Demo- 
cratic  Party  I  recommend  the  readim,' 
of  this  -speech  to  all  my  colleagues    It 

follows: 

issuKs  or  1968 

(  Bv  GrR.MU  R    FoRDl 
President    Blount.    .Mr     Chairman     Ladles 
and  Gentlemen    Thank  y.iu  for  your  generous 
Introduction. 

I  ni  always  a  little  unciiml<jrtable  about 
being  presented  to  a  mixed  aucilenre  as  the 
.Minority  Leader  of  the  Huu.se  " 

.Ml  you  ladles  know  who  the  inlnoritv 
leader  of  the  house  Is — a  husband! 

On  the  other  hand,  thfiugh.  we  husbands 
know  very  well  who's  the  real  "Speaker  if 
the  House " 

Since  I'm  simply  a  potential  candidate  "r 
Congress  from  the  Firth  Dl.strUt  of  Mlchlcan 
and  for  Speaker  of  the  next  Republican 
House  of  Representatives.  Tm  honored  U: 
.share  this  hour  with  the  -next-to- newest' 
declared  contender  for  the  Pre.sulencv 

I  hope  nobody  else  ha.s  entered  or  quit 
since  I  left  mv  ortlce  15  minutes  a'^o 

You  know,  the  last  tunc  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  I  were  paired  un  a  program 
I  formerly  assured  hini  that  I  hud  no  desien.'. 
on  his  pre.sent  job  Since  then,  it's  turned  out 
that  nobody  has. 

I  really  welcome  our  distinguished  Vice 
President's  decision  to  otTer  himself  to  the 
Deino<Tatlc  Partv  :is  the  conservatives  only 
choice,  the  last-ditch  delender  of  the  Con- 
federate dollar,  the  life-long  loe  ..1  Mc- 
Carlhyisra  and  the  wholly  involuntary  ch.im- 
plon  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  .Administra- 
tion. 

■you  cant  help  but  .idmire  a  First  Mate 
who  .stands  on  the  burning  lieck  after  evpr\- 
iKKly  from  Captain  to  Cabin  Boy  liss  lied 
If  .uiyone  nan  extract  a  campaign  theme  >: 
"happiness  and  joy"  from  such  circtini- 
stauces  I  cannot  caet  the  first  stone  at  him 
Besides,  Bobby  already  h.is 
.Vlter  all  that  s  happened  on  the  political 
.-xene  lately  anyone  who  keeps  on  makius 
predictions  about  the  1968  campaign  is  either 
a  fix)i  or  a  Washington  columnist,  or  both 
I  No  disrespect  intended  to  Mr  Lloyd  Jones' i 
But  there  is  one  sign  that  stands  out  like 
a  -sore  tUuinbprinl  <m  everybody's  crystal  ball 
—  the  .\iuencan  people  iire  fed  up  and  tear- 
ful, yes,  they  are  anxious  and  angry,  about  the 
way  things  are  ^,'olng  with  iheir  country 

Like  a  gathering  stmnner  storm,  a  ix)wer- 
ful  demand  .md  determination  for  chunee  :i 
stirring  all  .across  our  land  .And  it  is  far  Inmi 
certain  where  this  pent-up  force  will  strike 
whether  Its  consequences  will  be  for  Eood 
or  evil  These  are  the  times,  a.s  Tom  Paine 
said,  that  try  mens  tonls-somctlmes  tUcv 
summon  patriots  to  action,  .and  sometime- 
they  raise  demagogues  ui  power. 

I  am  glad  that  you  i^ked  me  to  talk  todav 
iibjut  the  Issues  of  1968  There  is  a  very  rr\\ 
d  igtr  in  this  era  (4  instantaneous  ma-s 
communications  that  the  bisic  and  fund.i- 
rne'ital  issues  of  our  national  life  mav  ce' 
1  'St  m  the  excitement  of  a  rip-snurting.  ban  - 
knuckle,  no-hoids-barred  perronal  tiPtnk'i.'. 
for  political  power  Issues  are  Imponaut,  ;i:'-i 
part  o(  the  trouble  'A'C  are  In  today  .^lem? 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  too  \o.:S 
m/zed  up  and  glossed  over 

Your  program  over  the  past  three  days  ha; 
been  tremendously  impressive  It  is  issue- 
orlented  and  action-oriented.  I  daresay  the 
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brains  and  experience,  tlie  re.sovirces  and  tlie 
constructive  energies  represented  In  this 
room  .md  bv  those  who  have  participated  In 
vour  previous  programs  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  other  capital  city  In  the  world 
todav 

Unfortunately,  I  must  also  say  the  recent 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  sensele.ss  destruction 
witnessed  only  a  few  blocks  away  from  this 
hotel  could  not  be  duplicated  to  such  a  de- 
gree :n  any  other  world  capital- -except  per- 
haps by  the  Red  Guard  outrages  in  Pelplng. 
That  is  the  magnitude  of  the  gap  between 
the  vision  of  .\merlca  we  have  always  cher- 
ished .md  the  way  it  really  is  in  1968 

Issues  in  a  iioUtlcal  campaign  are  not  made 
bv  politicians 

There  are  no  ''Republican  Issues"  and 
"Democratic  issues.  "  riiere  .ire  only  Ameri- 
can issues  ,ind  they  emerge  from  events.  An 
Issue  arises  when  matters  of  public  contro- 
versy are  ripe  for  decision  Thus  the  issues 
of  1968  are  not  dull  abstractions — they  are 
demands  for  action. 

I  believe  there  are  at  least  four  key  Issues 
of  the  1968  iMinpalen  already  evident  They 
.ire  issues  which  atfect  every  man,  woman 
,tnd  child  and  perhaps  unborn  Americans 
.IS  well. 

Possibly  we  '-an  be  grateful  these  unborn 
generations  cannot  vote,  considering  the  way 
their  unwed  mothers  and  unwashed  fathers 
have  been  behaving  lately  on  our  college 
campuses 

.\inericans  are  golne  to  ask  what  their 
next  national  leadership  is  going  to  do  to 
protect  their  lives,  the  ..afety  ot  their  homes 
and  their  worldly  goods,  their  security  on 
the  public  streets  and  at  work  and  worsliip 
and  plav.  They  are  going  to  insist  there  be 
one  standard  of  justice  for  all.  They  are  going 
to  .isk  whether  the  law  will  he  enforced 
nrmly  and  fairly  for  the  jirotectlon  of  law- 
ibidlng  citizens,  or  with  a  .•■peclal  tolerance 
Jor  certain  types  of  lawbreakers.  Tliev  are 
going  to  expect  irom  their  future  leaders  ,m 
example  of  respect  tor  law  and  decisive  ac- 
tion to  prevent  trouble  before  it  starts.  Un- 
ju.st  law.s  can  be  changed  by  democratic  jjroc- 
esses.  but  thev  cannot  be  defied 

This  is  going  to  be  a  major  Issue  of  1968, 
perhaps  even  larger  than  it  already  looms. 
1  im  a  lawyer  by  profession  as  well  as  a 
lawmaker  by  inclination  at  the  sufferance  of 
mv  constituents  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
certainly  no  reactionary  and  whose  manual 
;tlU  guides  our  legislative  procedures  in  the 
Congress,  once  observed  that  the  execution 
of  the  laws  is  more  Important  than  the 
making  ot  them.  What  we  need  most  to- 
dav are  not  more  laws,  but  perhaps  better 
laws,  and  certainly  better  execution  of  the 
laws  we  have  I  profoundly  believe  that  law 
Is  the  basis  of  civilized  society,  I  believe 
that  law  exists  to  protect  the  weak,  that  it 
provides  a  minority  '^vlth  Its  only  sure  shield 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  What- 
ever the  grievances  of  any  individual  or 
group,  however  much  he  may  have  been 
wronged,  there  is  no  safety  for  him  or  for 
anv  nf  us  outside  the  law. 

The  Republican  record  on  the  issue  of 
'.iw  enforcement  is  a  proper  source  of  pride 
for  me  as  our  party  leader  in  the  House. 
The  Democratic  record  is  puzzling,  to  say 
the  least  Republican  Initiatives  greatly 
strengthened  and  Improved  the  President's 
proposed  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  .Act  of  1967.  notably  by  requiring 
that  Federal  funds  be  channeled  through 
the  States  which  under  the  Constitution 
have  the  primary  role  In  police  power.  Al- 
though this  Republican  Initiative  and 
change  w^on  the  support  of  49  of  the  50  Gov- 
ernors, the  House  bill  has  been  allowed  to 
laneulsh  In  the  Senate,  despite  Newark,  de- 
spite Detroit,  despite  the  second  burning  of 
Washington  and  the  hundred  other  disturb- 
ances, because  the  Attorney  General  wants 
to  dole  out  the  money  directly  to  city  politi- 
cians.   Similarly,   the   Republican-sponsored 
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Federal  anti-riot  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  overwhelmingly  m  1966  and  again  in 
1967.  was  only  recently  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  part  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  package. 

Crime  and  law  enforcement  is  just  one  as- 
pect, of  course,  of  the  wide  array  of  pressing 
problems  facing  our  cities  It  is  small  com- 
fort to  observe  that  tlie  big  cities  of  Ameri- 
ca have  long  been  the  citiidels  of  Demo- 
cratic political  power  Whatever  else,  the 
Democrats  have  not  solved  the  mushrooming 
problems  of  our  metropolitan  areas  and 
their  efforts  have  In  fact  multiplied  our 
urban  problems. 

As  John  W.  Gardner  commented  short- 
ly before  he  resigned  as  Secretary  ot  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  "There  Is  bitter- 
ness and  anger  toward  our  institutions  that 
wells  up  when  high  hopes  turn  .sotir  C^ynl- 
clsm  concerning  all  leaders,  all  officials,  all 
social  institutions  is  continually  fed  and  re- 
newed by  the  rage  of  people  who  expect  too 
much  and  got  too  little  " 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  in  power 
m  the  White  House  for  '27  of  the  last  35 
years,  for  29  of  those  years  in  Coneress.  for 
all  but  two  vears  of  the  20  I  have  served  In 
the  House  During  those  years  the  Demo- 
crats have  poured  billions  upon  bllllnns  of 
dollars  of  Federal  money  into  programs  sup- 
[xisedly  designed  to  solve  the  verv  problems 
that  arc  erupting  into  domestic  violence  to- 
day. If  it  is  true  nothlnt;  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess, what  we  are  witnessing  now  Is  that 
pothlng   falls   so    spectacularlv   as   failure 

Daniel  P  Movnihan.  the  former  .Assistant 
.Secretary  ot  Libor  and  a  liber.Ti  who  now 
heads  the  Harv;-ird-MIT  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Atfalrs.  has  ,':tate<1  iranklv  "We  must 
abandon  the  notion  that  the  nation,  esp*^- 
clally  the  cities  of  the  nation,  ran  be  run 
from  :vgcncles  in  Wiishlngton." 

This  is  precisely  the  Uepublican  approach. 
Republicans  propose — and  in  some  recent 
legislative  victories  have  actually  succeeded  — 
111  decentrallzlns  our  attack  on  .Amertn'.s 
complex  problems  wliich  have  defied  the 
Federal   bureaucracy   for  two  generations 

Republicans  would  ledlrect  those  costly 
and  ineTectlve  jirograms  through  block 
grants  and  revenue  ^h.irlng  that  would  fun- 
nel Federal  funds  to  State  and  local  covrrn- 
ments   to  meet   local   needs. 

The  problems  of  each  ol  our  50  States,  of 
our  thousands  of  cities  and  counties  and 
otlier  jurisdictions,  are  not  identical,  and  no 
bureaucrat  in  Washington  is  competent  lo 
prescribe  ft)r  all  of  them.  The  Republican 
block-irrant  ,;pprnach  has  been  succes.sfu!;y 
incorporated  into  the  Federal  Comprehensive 
Health  Act.  tiie  Elementary  atid  Second, :rv 
Education  Act.  the  .Air  Quality  and  Meat 
Inspection  .Acts  :>i  the  last  session  and  the 
previously-mentioned  I.,iw  Enforcement  As- 
sist.ance  .Act  now  hanplns  lire  m  the  .Senate 
.A  Republican  .Admlrilstratlon  and  a  Re- 
publican Congress  would  restore  even  more 
authority  and  leeway  in  problem  solving  to 
States  and  local  t'overnments.  under  a  Re- 
publican :ixlmlnlstration.  along  with  the  iiec- 
essary  Federal  funds.  We  would  do  this  not 
because  of  a  sterile  ideological  devotion  ''i 
State's  Rights  but  simply  because  of  exi)eri- 
encc  has  proved  the  jireseiit  wav — ma.ssive 
Federal  misman.igement  from  Washington  — 
wastss  time  and  money  and  doesn't  solve  the 
problems. 

To  move  on  to  a  third  issue  of  1968.  related 
to  crime  and  the  crisis  o!  'lur  cities,  and  to 
some  degree  i  though  the  evidence  is  conflict- 
ing! connected  with  racial  disturb.mces. 
there  Is  the  problem  '.f  ;,nd:na  lob.s  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  Here  the  Democrats 
look  as  always  to  the  .ipplication  '.if  more 
Federal  money  filtered  through  more  Federal 
programs,  thotigh  recently  there  lias  been 
some  Bobby-come-lately  lip  service  to  private 
Industry  programs. 

I  don't  need  to  describe  to  this  audience 
the  successes  of  many  local  programs  enlist- 
ing the  resources  of  business  and  labor  and 
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community  leadership  In  training  and 
matching  men  and  Jobs  Nor  do  I  need  to 
dwell  on  the  shabby  performance  and  shock- 
ing scandals  that  have  plagued  the  over- 
publicized  Poverty  War  approach  of  the 
Democrats  I  need  only  say  that  the  affir- 
mative Republican  response  to  this  issue 
would  greatly  expand  private  participation 
through  tax  incentives  such  as  those  In 
the  Human  Investment  .Act  and  other  pro- 
posals 

Next  in  our  survey  of  the  issues  of  1968 
comes  the  one  which  perhaps  should  be 
placed  first,  because  unless  it  can  be  re- 
solved successfully  all  the  rest  go  by  the 
boards 

I  speak  now  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
restoring,  after  seven  years,  some  sem- 
blance of  fiscal  responsibility  to  our  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  on  the  Republican  side,  as 
you  know,  have  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  for  years  We're  still  trying 
and  won't   give  up 

We  have  been  rewarded  for  our  concern 
by  Presidential  taunts  of  obstructionism 
and  "wooden  soldiers  of  the  status  quo." 
What  the  trroat  NpeiKtcr.--  never  will  .•cknowl- 
edce.  and  most  people  don't  reall/c,  is  that 
Democratic  inflation  since  President  Eisen- 
liower  left  office  has  clipped  tlie  Social  Se- 
curity checks  of  every  senior  citizen,  the 
pensions  ol  every  disabled  veteran,  the  wel- 
l.are  benefits  uf  every  needy  family  and  tlie 
savings  and  fixed  incomes  of  every  .Ameri- 
can bv  nearly  20  ffnt,s  fiut  of  every  dollar 

.NJf)  wonder  President  Johnson  liimself  de- 
scribed inflation  as  "the  cruelest  tax  of  all." 
It  is  taken  jirimarlly  from  the  pittances  of 
the  poor  But  w  this  hour  he  persists  in  us- 
ing this  cruel  tax  to  pay  for  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  a  major  war  m  Vietnam  without 
belne  willing  to  forco  the  irills  ol  .-.pend- 
ing as   usual   on   tlie   domesic   Iront. 

To  be  .--ure.  the  President  now  seeks  a 
IC;  surtax  on  tlie  Federal  Income  tax.  The 
prospect  of  ..t  least  iMithtT  >20  lnllioi:  de!- 
Icit  this  coming  hscl  year  has  touched  off 
.1  crisis  of  confidence  tliat  threatens  the 
.American  dollar  m  world  markets,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bri.ird,  Wil- 
liam McChesnev  .Martin,  recently  curled  'lie 
hair  of  every  .American  over  50  by  warning 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edit<jrs 
tliat  "the  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  tlie  worst 
financial   crisis  since    1931." 

Mr.  Martin  said  we  "have  been  living  ;n 
a  fool's  paradise"  and  that  continued  failure 
to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order  nnght  well 
lead  "to  uncontrollable  inflation  and  iventu.d 
(leHation  or  depression." 

If  what  Mr  Martin  and  other  adminislr:-.- 
tion  experts  and  leading  economists  .'ay  pulj- 
llcly  a.nd  privately  is  even  half  correct,  we 
cannot  make  jjartlsan  capital  rif  our  fiscal 
crisl.s — we  must  do  something  to  correct  It 
now.  It  IS  true  tlie  Democrats  in  19:^2  de- 
liberately withheld  their  cooperatKm  and  let 
the  worldwide  financial  panic  'A'orsen  and  tlie 
domestic  depression  deteriorate  from  No- 
vember 'o  March  until  their  .Administration 
could  be  inaugurated:  I  cannot  believe  any 
Republican  would  advocate  repaying  ti^s  ;n 
kind  today. 

But  if  President  Johnson  h:is  reallv  re- 
moved himself  from  partisan  politics  this 
year.  :f  he  really  wants  Republican  support  In 
the  Congress  for  meaningful  fiscal  reforms, 
lie  must  now  "ay  U  on  the  line  to  the  .Ameri- 
can people. 

The  President  will  have  my  cooper,! tion, 
;ind  that  of  the  Republican  minority,  when  lie 
tells  the  nation  plainly  that  the  time  iias 
come  to  pay  the  piper,  that  he  wants  real  and 
substantial  reductlon.s  m  Federal  spending 
.ind  in  future  spending  authority,  that  lie 
will  set  realistic  priorities  for  domestic  pro- 
crams  in  the  face  of  wartime  demands,  and 
that  .ill  this  will  L'O  hand  in  hand  with  the 
tax  Increase  he  corislders  necessary. 

Unless  we  can  'Afork  together.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  to  head  olT  the  danger  to 
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O'lr  Jollar  and  our  domestic  economy  with 
the  President's  ruU  public  auppurt.  this  too 
w./.  be  a  maj^r  issue  of  1988  If  LBJ  puts  poli- 
tics first  :•;  -ould  be  the  issue  tor  the  next 
J5  years 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  niv  ciMkig  of 
issues  without  touching  on  Vietnam  There  Is 
a  flne  line  which  some  of  us  who  still  believe 
in  ild-.'ajihioned  patriotism  try  to  observe 
wi.en  our  country  Is  at  war  and  more  than 
lui;:  a  million  Americans  are  involved. 

I  still  And  no  fault  with  the  counsel  of  the 
late  Qeneral  MacArthiur  that  'anybody  who 
L-ommlts  the  land  power  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  the  continent  of  .Asl.i  ought  M  have  his 
head  examined.  '  But  we  are  there  I  must 
also  say  that  anyone  who  jeopardizes  or  de- 
lays the  successful  conclusion  of  that  con- 
tllct  for  a  few  long-haired  votes  ought  to 
.la.e  not  only  his  head  Out  his  heart  ex- 
imined. 

Only  'he  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
can  conduct  a  war  involving  American  lives 
and  "fte  record  la  clear  that  I  have  disagreed 
often  with  the  way  'his  war  has  been  con- 
ducteil  But  our  national  objective  now  is 
to  bring  North  Vietnam  to  the  peace  table 
I  will  do  nothing  to  ulsrupt  It 

Our  t.>tai  defense  p<->stufe.  the  failures  of 
•.tw  .loUufitjn-Humpnrey  .■tdminlslratlon  to 
.it««nd  t*»  .ong-range  military  needs  or  to 
meet  such  'hallenges  .us  the  capture  ot  the 
Pueblo  and  the  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East,  are  and  should  be  proper  sub- 
jects for  campaign  discussion.  But  time  for- 
bids It  today 

Herw.)nai  safety,  e.onoixiu-  stability,  na- 
tional security  new  directions  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  create  Jobs  and 
strengtheii  law  enlorremeat.  these  are  ^ome 
>t  the  issues  that  are  stirring  the  winds  of 
■  hange  in  America.  They  ve  very  important 
.ind  mndamental  Issues  .ind  the  dltTcronce 
betwe«n  the  two  parties  over  them  has  been 
demon.strated  111  actions  ap  well  as  words 

I  ruink  Republlcai^s  retlfct  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  the  An»eric|in  people  on  these 
issues  at  this  point  m  history  I  do  not  be- 
lie, e  Amcrlcnns  will  buv  the  silly  idea  that 
the  changes  they  want  i  can'  be  ensured 
tliniugli  a  simple  switch  >>f  names  at  the 
top  jf  the-  Dcmocnitlc  tlcHei.  I  feel  it  in  mv 
bones  that  we  are  going  tu  win  a  resottnding 
rii.ind*te  m  November  ilot  a  Republican 
vutory.  but  ;i  victory  for  Aiperica. 

I  was  .linked  to  make  a  pitrtlsan  speech  here 
today,  as  spo'iccsmaii  lor  my  party  and  I 
have  But  partisanship  hiis  'a)  stop  some- 
where. , 

The  things  that  unite  ui  as  Americans  are 
far  more  enduring  than  tfic  things  U»at  di- 
vide us  -even  in  an  electioii  year. 

.\s  the  campaign  gets  hotter,  let's  all  re- 
member to  singe  but  never*  to  burn  that 
not  just  the  hippies,  but  all  of  us.  would 
lots  rather  make  love-  than  war  that 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  striving 
together  to  create  a  more  perfect  Union,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all 

Our  unwritten  compact  of  respect  for  the 
convictions  oj  others  ;uit|  faith  in  the  de- 
cency of  others,  allows  .Americans  the  luxury 
of  rugged  political  competition.  Let's  all 
work  to  banish  war  ir.mi  our  shrinking 
world  and  hate  from  our  oxpandlng  hearts— 
to  make  this  whole  plaiu-t  -ts  full  of  friend- 
ship and  felicity  as  this  room  today. 

Thank  you. 
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adupled  a  coricurient  re.sohuion  lecog- 
iiLzing  the  25th  auniversaiT  nt  the  War- 
saw ghetto  upri.siiig  In  Uolng  this,  the 
U  S  Congress  has  heU->ed  to  immortalize 
the  40,000  heroic  Jews  in  Poland  who 
chose  to  flight  and  die  lor  tieedom. 
dignity,  and  honor  rather  than  .submit 
to  the  physical  and  spiritual  humihalion 
of  life  in  captivity  and  ultimate  extermi- 
nation 

In  1940  Nazi  forces  had  crowded  into 
.1  cramped  is'lietto  m  Warsaw  nearly  one- 
italf  milHon  Jews  from  Warsaw  and 
other  sections  ol  Pohutd.  Inhuman  Uv- 
ing  conditions  and  a  stiiivation  diet 
clauned  the  lives  of  some  85.000  i^eople 
by  1942.  and  in  that  year  over  JOO.OOO 
•^people  were  iransterrcd  hoin  the  uhetto 
to  labt>r  and  exlcimmaiion  camps  By 
the  next  sp^^iu  only  40.000  Jews  were 
known  to  be  in  the  Waisaw  ;;hetto 

Benn  Friedman,  in  an  article  published 
m  the  Philadelphia  Jewish  Times,  on 
April  18,  1968.  uroie: 

It  is  April.  lt»43.  on  the  First  Seder  of 
Passover,  when  the  Jews  of  Warsaw,  liemnied 
in.  crowded,  pushed  and  mauled  liehlnd  a 
len-fiKit  brick  wall,  learn  irrevocably  all  m 
the  Cihetto  are  destined  tor  the  g.vs  cham- 
iH-rs  The\'?IJiid  l>een  told  b\  ihelr  NbzI  cap- 
tors that  ft  selected  number  was  "being  sent 
)nlv  lo  labor  camps'  but  ^ecret  messages  tell 
the  bUKKlled  I  ruth  All  were  to  die.  to  .-olve 
tfie  Jewish  Problem. 

They  would  not  be  pa&.sivr  victims. 
With  wliatever  weapons  they  made  for 
themselves,  or  received  throuRh  the 
Polish  underground,  the  40.000  v,aged  a 
'.vcll-organized  militaiy  attack  aj^ainst 
their  captors  on  .■Kpril  18  For  neaily  4 
iveeks  tiny  fouKht  occupation  forces  and 
reMsU'd  all  Nazi  advances  against  the 
ghetto 

The  NazLs  pumraeled  the  tihetto  and 
those  withm  with  machinetiuns,  incen- 
diary bombs  heavy  artilleiy.  explosives, 
and  tanks 

By  April  29.  more  than  5,o00  Warsaw- 
Jews  had  been  killed  m  action,  murdered 
111  their  houses,  or  found  dead  m  the 
wreckase  Many  of  the  dead  were  never 
found  Alter  5  weeks  of  imeitdin^  bom- 
bardment the  Warsaw  shetto  v.as  de- 
stroyed and  the  20.000  Jews,  weak  and 
wounded,  who  escaped  the  flaming  ruins. 
were  shipped  to  camps  outside  Poland. 

The  40.000  did  not  tleht  for  their  lives. 
They  knew  that  tiiey  were  doomed,  but 
they  fought  as  soldiers,  as  free  men  and 
women,  and  provided  a  legacy  of  inspi- 
ration wherever  freedom  ,ind  the  proij- 
ress  of  civilization  are  cherislied. 
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WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    [•F..M.VsYl.V^NI.* 
IN    THE   SENATE  OP  THEl  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  \fay  2.  1968 
Mr    SCOTT    Mr.   President,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 


citizens  and  leaders  of  our  community 
and  the  Nation.  Tills  year.  I  am  esjie- 
cially  proud  to  personally  write  each 
graduate,  by  way  of  an  individual  k'tlcr. 
and  enclosing  a  copy  ol  "The  .Ainerican'.s 
Creed      as  lollows 

liEAR  .name  -f  graduate  I  :  Please  .icccpt 
mv  sincere  rongratulatlons  on  your  gr.idu- 
ation 

I   know   this  Is  a  significant  occasion 
one   which   you    will   always   remember  with 
pride.    May    your    diploma    be    the    key    that 
opens  the  door  to  .i  wonderful  future 

As  a  memento  of  this  .ichlevement.  1  .im 
enclosing  the  .American's  creed  which  h.is  ,t 
sjjeclal  message  lor  all  of  us  I  hope  this 
creed  will  prove  an  inspiration  and  a  .;ulae 
.IS  you  start  on  a  new  journey  in  life 

.\s  your  Congressman.  If  I  can  ever  be 
helpful  to  you  In  any  way.  please  teel  free 
to  get  m   touch   with  me 

Best   wishes   for  e\ery  success  and  .ill  the 
good    things    that   life   can    bring 
sincerely. 

James  H.  QviLLtN. 
Member  of  Congress. 

THE  American's  Creed 
(By  William  Tyler  Page) 

1  believe  in  the  United  States  o!  Amen.  !i 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  uernca 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  dem.  .  • 
racy  in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  <  ; 
many  sovereign  States;  a  jjertect  Union,  ■■in- 
and  inseparable;  fstabllshcd  upon  those  prin- 
ciples ol  ireedum.  equality,  ju-stice  ana  nvi- 
manity  lor  which  American  patriots  sacrl- 
nced  their  li\es  .ind  lortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
Country  to  love  it:  to  support  its  constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws:  to  respect  its  Ilai;; 
-ma  to  deiena  it  against  all  enemies, 

Presented  to  i  name  oi  prr.duate  i  with  con- 
gratulations upon  High  School  graouation. 
May  the  future  bring  you  success,  happmi^s.^. 
and  achievement  in  the  highest  ideals  : 
.American  citizenship. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  information 
available  to  my  colleagues  and  lo  tl.c 
readers  ot  the  Record,  as  my  letters  will 
be  fioinc.'  o'Jt  in  the  mail  witl.m  the  next 
few  days.  It  is  my  desire,  as  First  District 
Congressman  of  Tennessee,  to  be  of  ;u! 
the  help  possible  to  the  graduate,  and  m 
my  letter  I  state: 

As  yotir  Cotigressman.  if  I  can  ever  be  help- 
ful to  you  m  any  way.  please  leel  iree  to  cet 
in  touch  with  me. 


CONGKATII.ATIONS  TO 
GHAUL'Arf:S 


May  2,  1968 


THE  NEW   NIXON 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

<t    :f.Nr.  fssFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  .Vfav  1*.  1968 

Mr  gUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
as  tlMu.sands  of  hne  young  men  and 
women  graduate  from  high  school  in 
the  First  District  of  Tennessee,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
achievement  by  letter  and  by  sending 
them  a  copy  of  The  American's  Creed  " 
These  young  graduates  will  soon  be 
accepting    their    places    as    responsible 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

i.t     >..;TU    C.AROLl.NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .-TAn> 
Thur.<iday.  May  2.  196S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  have  noted  the  excel- 
lent reception  accorded  the  appearance 
of  former  Vice  Pnsident  Richard  Nixo:. 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newjpa- 
pt-r  Editors  From  all  published  reports 
Mr  Nixon  impressed  this  critical  audi- 
ence with  his  know  ledge  and  with  the  ob- 
vious ability  his  experience  has  give: 
l:im. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Columbia  Record. 
John  A.  Montgomery,  of  Columbia.  S  C 
was  in  Washiniiton  for  Mr.  Nixon's  ap- 
pearance and  has  written  an  excellent 
editorial  '.v  hich  succinctly  summarize? 
the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Nixon  on  the 


issues  of  the  day.  Because  of  the  wide 

interest  m  this  speech  and  the  very  thor- 
ough treatment  Liiven  it  by  the  Columbia 
Record  editorial.  I  believe  this  editorial 
deserves  attention. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "The  New 
Nixon  ■  as  published  in  the  Columbia 
Record  of  April  •24.  1968.  be  printed  in 
'he  l-:xtensions  of  Remarks. 

rhere  beint;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

The    New    Nixon 


Washington  As  newspaper  editors  of 
America  swarmed  Into  the  lobby  of  The 
Shorcham  on  the  wav  to  hear  Gov.  Nel.son 
Rockefeller  sound  his  opening  call  for  a 
Republican  draft,  there  was  an  air  of  antici- 
pation of  ..  great  event  Thev  would  hear 
■I  rlarion  summons  lo  rally  behind  a  charis- 
matic knight,  the  one  man  in  the  Presi- 
dential race  who  could  cover  anv  campaign 
millions   the   Kennedvs   laid   on   the   line 

nut  the  New  York  Oovernor'.s  speech, 
which  he  read  floquentlv  from  a  manuscript, 
was  dull  irom  the  st.irt  It  was  neither  in- 
spired nor  iii.-pirlnp.  riie  uudience  listened 
in  silence.  The  .'-elf-pronounced  non-candi- 
date who  sought  a  public  mandate  made 
some  good  ixiints.  but  the  one  that  stood  out 
was  his  ..ssertion  that  if  New  York  could 
spend  17  billion  Uollars  for  urban  rehabili- 
tation, the  country  could  .-pcnd   150. 

Nixon  spoke  the  next  dav.  There  was  little 
enthusiasm  in"  the  crowd  lor  the  two-time 
loser.  But  when  the  Eiseiihcwer  Vice  Presi- 
dent .'-teppod  out  bpiorc  u  inr'r'iphone  on  a 
bare  stage  and  began  to  speak  witliont  a 
note,  he  won  his  listeners  from  the  .n.-vrt 
Tliey  laughed  .a  his  humor,  spontaneously 
applauded  his  siatement-s  of  jiolicy.  and  gave 
hiiTi  a  standing  ovation  at  the  finish. 

His  perlorm.ince  heean  with  an  openlnt: 
statement  m  which  he  SRld  he  hoped  he 
would  not  Hunk  debatlr.i:  this  time.  He  noted 
that  more  hats  had  Ijecn  thrown  out  ol 
the  ring  than  were  thrown  into  it.  He 
pointed  out  that  excessive  .'t.itements  usually 
made  the  headlines,  but  that  his  efforts  to 
bring  the  country  back  into  order  and  bal- 
.mce  would  be  less  sens.itional. 

Then  he  subiected  l.-.ni.sell  to  the  probing 
of  a  panel  utlour  veteran  newspapermen 
who  did  not  ask  easy  questions.  In  condensed 
form,  the  questions  .tnci  answers  went  like 
this: 

Which  comes  hrst.  order  rr  progress'.'  The 
budget    or    the    poor'.'    Pence    ..broad    or    at 

Itome? 

■nie  answer  to  each  v.-.ts.  Both  must  come 
together."  The  p(X)r  .'•u.ncr  most  from  infla- 
•lonarv  results  o!  budgetary  irresponsibility. 
Without  peace  at  liome  we  cannot  furnish 
.(Mdcrship  .ibroad. 

Wli.it  plan  do  '.ou  have  for  ending  the 
Vietnam  war? 

I've  been  discussinc  ihe  war  14  years.  I've 
'^ald  for   the  last  four  years  that  our  policy 
r.eeds    correction.    We're    not    putting    ade- 
quate    emphasis     on     non-military     phases. 
We're  not  using  diplomatic  leverage  on  the 
:Sovlets.   We're   not   informing   the   American 
■oople.  I  share  the  view  that  It  is  a  mistake 
•0    use    power    gradually   rather    than    trau- 
maticallv.  I  will  not  say  what  we  should  do 
r.ow    because    we    ;.re    engaged    in    delicate 
ypgotiatiorLs  and  I'm  not  privy  to  .secret  in- 
lormation,  I  don't  think  Rusk  should  resign 
as    Secretarv    of    State).    I    don't    think    we 
,-hould   force  a  North-South  Vietnam  coali- 
•lon.  I  don't  think  the  President  should  go 
anywhere  Ho  says.  The  United  States  should 
liave  :!   free  hand  to  negotiate  as  honorable 
peace  as  Is  possible. 
Will  you  describe  the  New  Nixon? 
He   Is   older    He   has   acquired   some   more 
■.visdom    1 1  was  wrong  In  calling  for  Acheson 
TO  resign.)    I  have  a  better  appearance.  The 
teenagers   Jump   up   and   down   for  me  too. 
vnu  know. .One  of  them  congratulated  me  on 
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a  plctur*  of  myself,  saying,   "It  doesn't  look 
at  all  like  you." 

■What  do  you  think  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  chairman's  remark  that  this  is  the  na- 
tion's most  severe  financial  crisis  of  his  time? 
Tlie  American  dollar  will  not  be  saved 
by  keeping  tourists  ..nd  investments  i.t 
home.  That  is  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  Nor  is  paper  gold  the  an.swer. 
Unless  the  economy  is  healthy,  you're  In 
trouble.  Our  difficulty  is  mismanagement  in 
the  U.S.  government  Bankers  believe  that  a 
government  that  consistently  spends  more 
than  It  takes  in  is  a  weak  goverr.ment  Hals- 
ing  taxes  Is  not  a  solution  without  .i  cut  in 
the  budget 

How  can  we  cut  the  budget?  Who  cuts  it. 
Congress  or  the  President? 

The  President,  as  chief  executive  offlcer. 
has  Information  that  is  available  to  nobody 
else.  He  must  take  the  responsibility.  He  can 
best  serve  the  nation  by  Mcinc  this  i.ssue.  If 
he  docs.  It  will  not  make  him  popular  with 
his  contemporaries,  but  will  ral.se  Ills  stature 
m  history.  Anything  less  th.m  Presidential 
action  wlil  not  do  tlie  job. 

What  would  the  tirban  Negro  gain  iroin  .i 
Republican  victory? 

Nothing  I  could  say  would  get  the  inaj.^rity 
of  Negro  votes.  What  we  need  now  is  not  to 
overpromlse.  but  to  be  candid  in  what  we 
will  do  and  do  it.  I  wotild  not  sav  spend 
i.200  million  of  your  tax  money.  Nothing 
would  be  more  harmful  to  the  tirban  Necro 
than  to  raise  his  food  and  i  lothincr  pric<\s 
We  stand  for  something  Ujt  the  ;Tood  of  lilm 
and  all  Americans.  The  urban  Negro  sutlers 
most  from  violence  I  do  not  go  along  with 
Mavor  Daley,  but  I  believe  that  arsonists  are 
potential  imirdcrrrs,  ::U<A  looting  Is  unarmed 
robbery  and  a  potential  for  riots.  We  need 
stronger  law  cnforceincn;  picKTdures  l.vV> 
.^top  crime 

What  would  you  do  .tbotil  t/ovci  nmcnt  Jobs. 
1  lousing  and  welfare',' 

Thev  are  not  the  aiisvcr.  More  important 
is  dignity.  BIl'  government  .-pending  is  not 
the  solution  We  need  t;rrater  jwrticipation  in 
and  by  private  enterprise,  lor  these  In  the 
ghettos  to  get  into  management  I  lavor 
lax  credits  lor  industries  tor  the  ghettos  I 
want  to  .see  Negroes  liavc  an  opportunltv  'o 
own  their  own  businpsse-,-  It  is  inconsistent 
that  New  York  h.is  :500,000  unemployed 
Negroes,  yet  the  New  York  Tiiues  list  SiniOav 
had  48  i)apcE  of  help  wanir-d  ads.  What  the 
Negro  need.-;  is  not  promises,  but  that  wf 
produce. 

How  do  you  fvpect  to  attract  enotmli  in- 
dependents :md  (iisenciian-'-d  Democrnts  to 
Win? 

The  GOP  oilers  a  united  partv  and  coali- 
tion. Each  Democratic  cimdldate  represents 
a  segment  and  subscriber  of  a  jjolicv  that  has 
led  us  astray.  The  Republican  Partv  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  lor  a  new  coalition  to  move 
the  country  lorward.  I  hope  the  'lime  has 
ended  when  people  are  '-wayed  'oy  iiromised 
billions. 

How  do  you  assess  the  Democrats? 
McCarthv  will  get  the  intellectual  vote. 
Humphrev'will  have  Johnson  support  Bobby 
will  have  the  World  Bank.  I  think  McCu-thy 
will  make  a  good  race  m  'he  Indiana  and 
California  primaries,  but  Bobby  will  win 
and  engage  Humphrey  in  the  convention. 
The  pros  "^av  that  Humphrey  will  prevail. 
I  never  onderestanatc  what  Bobby  can  do, 
I  think  he  will  get  the  nomination  The 
strongest  Democratic  ticket  would  be  Bobby 
and  Humphrey,  or  vice  versa.  'Hiey  are  the 
only  ones  who  could   unite  the  party 

Will  you  debate  Bobby  Kennedy  with  rel- 
ish? 

With  relish''  I'd  debate  him  with  every- 
thing I've  got,  I'm  too  stupid  to  run  away. 
The  1960  debates  served  a  uselul  purpose: 
they  attracted  more  voters.  I'll  debate,  and 
I  hope  I'll  do  better.  It  takes  only  a  little 
better  to  win. 

What  efTect  will  George  Wallace  have  on 
both  parties? 
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Wallace's  strength  today  stands  at  10  Jjer- 
cent.  or  H  million  votes.  Unless  there  is  esca- 
lation In  violence  in  the  cities,  he  will  get 
4  million  Mites  m  November,  or  twice  as 
much  as  both  "third"  i)artles  got  when  Tru- 
man won  Wallace  will  hurt  the  OOP  in  the 
.South  and  could  hurt  the  Democrats  in  the 
North  and  Midwest  The  Republicans  will 
win  in  the  perimeter  states  of  the  south. 
Including    North    Carolina 

What  do  voii  ^ay  about  the  accusation  that 
Kisenhower  damns  you  with  taint  pral.se" 

His  rndorsement  would  be  helpful.  He  be- 
lieves that  withholding  endorsement  before 
the  eor.vention  would  be  a  coalesclntj  ele- 
ment. 

Why  do  you  reluse  to  iritu'i/e  the  \  let  nam 
jjeiice  negotiations? 

I  kno'A  how  delicate  interiMtional  nego- 
tiatliins  can  be.  1  know  that  .i  speech  bv  .i 
major  candid.ite  or  government  official,  or 
an  editorial  in  a  major  newspaper  can  he 
disastrous.  The  one  man  who  lias  the  respon- 
Mbilitv  is  President  I.vndon  Johnson.  ..nd 
I'll   not  interfere    J,   A.   M 


RHODESIA"  BV  A  RHODESIAN 
AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

I  ,1      I  (iTI-I  ^N  ^ 

IN  'HIE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHFr-FNT.ATIVf,.- 

Thursday,  May  2.  1968 
Mr    RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John 
G.  Kinnear.  ol   Salt   Lake  City.  Utali- 
an  American  born  in  Africa— t eels  we  are 
not  receiving  the  truth  about  Rhodesia 
In  his  recent  .speech  he  reminded   all 
that     Rhodesia's    voice    has    yet    to    ho 
heard  m  \\'.>'  courtroom  ot  world  opin- 
ion." 

Mr.  Kinnonr  speaks  at  every  oj^portu- 
iiity  10  awaken  icllow  Americans  to  the 
error  ol  our  forripn  i^ohcies  and  the 
falsitv  ol  f.ur  roiiTrolled  eomnninicatior.s 
svstem. 

I  include  Mr.  Kinnepr's  speech  belore 
the  Westmoreland  P.epub:ican  Women  at 
Portland.  Orrtr..  October  1967.  at  this 
jioint; 

.•\MF,iii<  A     1776-  Kho-jisia,    1965 
(Address   L-iven    bv   John    G     Kinnear   belore 
the     Westntoreland     Hepubltcan     Women, 
Portland,  Oree,,  October  1907) 
It  IS  .  n  honor  for  me  to  appear  before  >on 
today  and   unolllcially  represent  Rhodesia,  a 
little  290  000  square  mile  country  some  11,000 
or  more  miles  awav.  I  feel  strongly  that  what 
I  have  1  )  sav  has  profound  bearing,  not  only 
on  the  luture  of  Rhodesia,  but  on  the  future 
of  the  United  States  of  America   as  well. 

As  I  iiroceed  I  liopc  you  will  come  to  -he 
strong  realization  that  Rhodesia  is  no  longer 
:in  isolated  .Xfrlcan  episode  but  a  problem 
that  reaches  riaht  into  the  heart  of  America. 
hecomlnL'  a  ,  at.alvst  of  American  opinion.  It 
forces  .ill  who  stand  to  be  proud  of  belnc 
American,  all  who  trulv  love  individual  free- 
(^om  to  look  back  at  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded. 

I  am  an  African  bv  birth  but  an  American 
by  ..doption,  1  have  rreat  love  for  the  truths 
I  have  learned  on  both  eontments.  I  have  :. 
■'enume  and  tmmeasurable  love  m  my  heart 
for  individual  freedom,  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  the  teachings  of  America  s 
Foundlne  Fathers,  I  have,  too,  a  deep  love  for 
the  Rhodcsian  people,  white,  black  and 
Asiatic  ,  this  is  onlv  natural  since  I  am 
an  African  bv  birth.  If  I  accomplish  nothinc 
else  todav.  I  prav  I  mav  bridge  many  gaps  of 
misunderstanding  about  mv  homeland  and 
fortlfv  within  vou  a  greater  love  for  yours^ 
i:   I   am   successful   In   bridging   this   gap.   I 
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ihmlc  you  wi:i  find  that  there  is  much  much 
mere  that  unites  America  with  Rh'xlesla 
than  ct:vk!es  her  At  least  I  am  deeply  Sfrate- 
fal  for  the  opp.  rtwnlty  <if  showini?  a  side  •>{ 
a  stLfy  that  ba«  had  little  light  sht  ne  uf>on 
It  a   sUie   ot   the   story    that   all    honest 

men  will  want  to  examine  before  they  Join  in 
a  .  h'T'is  of  Rliodeslan  conden^n.itlon  Seneca 
o!i.  e  >,ilfl.  H*"  whi>  decides  :4  ''ase  without 
he.irinif  the  nher  side  though  he  decide 
Justly,  cannot  be  considered  Just  '  May  I  re- 
mind you,  ladles  and  genHemen  that  Rho- 
desia's voice  has  yet  to  be  heard  in  the  "court- 
riom  of  world  cipinlon  '     tlfte  United  Nations 

BRIEf     HTSTC)Rlr     OF     THE     O^'VfLOPMEMT    Of 
KKOOESI4 

To  (tlve  you  i  f  ilrly  acciiraie  view  of  Rho- 
desia as  she  Is,  I  would  need  several  hours 
In  whlh  to  pursue  an  historical  exploration 
F  >r  our  main  purpose  today  I  will  ^lo6s  over 
many  facta  tiiat  are  important  to  dp.uning 
A  full  understanding,  but  try  to  islve  you.  at 
the  same  time,  a  brief  history  leading  up  'o 
Independence 

THK   or.  HOPMENT  OT   RHODBS     PHILOSOPHY   FOR 
RHODESI:^ 

The  Jtory  of  the  white  man  in  Rhodesu 
is,  indeed,  the  story  of  Rhodeelas  founder 
Cecil  John  Rhodes,  a  nnan  of  consider. ible 
Milon  .  a  man  about  \vhom  a  great  deal 
h.k*   beeiv-  WTitten    both    pro   and    con  a 

man  who  h.is  left  the  world  a  great  legacy 
m  free  enterprise  hlstor>-  Part  of  his  wealth 
13  sull  used  to  take  the  world  s  finest  minds 
10  Oxford  Unuersr.y  theoretically  to  be  edu- 
c  ited  In  '.hose  Ideals  wM^h  Rhodes  himself 
Held  dear.  1 

Rhodes.  t<xi.  h»d  a  dreajm  of  world  peace. 
He  believed  strongly  that  tihe  only  way  world 
per.ce  could  be  established  was  to  have  the 
whole  word  fall  under  the|  cloak  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  be  advance^  -hruugh  law  and 
order.  Christianity  and  British  Justice  His 
aim  to  "pain:  the  m.ip  or  Alric.i  red.  BrltLih 
red  w.LS  a  part  •■f  this  Temendous  ambition 
Rhodesia  w.is  colonized  foi  this  ptirpose 

In  1890  only  77  years  tgo  .  when  Port- 
land was  alrea^ly  a  thriving  metropolis 
the  first  JOO  whites  settle0  my  home  town. 
Rhodesia  s  capital.  S.ilisbUTy  Before  their  ar- 
riv  il  the  wh'je!  w.is  unknown  in  that  region 
Within  'Wo  ve.u^.  a  telegrnph  line  linked 
S.ilubury  with  South  .\frica  .md  Salisbury's 
first  school  was  established  Wlthm  .1  dec.vde, 
I  netwurS  of  railroads  Imrted  S.ilisbury  wlt.i 
Beira  on  the  east  coast  and  South  AXnca  to 
the  jouth 

Rhodes,  a  man  who  became  one  of  the 
richest.  If  not  t'le  richest  man  of  his  time, 
spent  his  personal  fortune  in  building  his 
dream  Though  his  income  from  South 
.^frlca'5  gold  fields  alone  amounted  to  almost 
81  OtW.OOO  4  veaj  1  and  hia  real  fortune  was 
made  in  diamonds  1  his  thinking  account 
w.15  overdrawn  for  about  nine  months  of 
each  ye-ir  .ind  he  someumas  paid  as  much  iis 
Jlii)6o  a  year  interest  on  his  overdrafts 

Rhodes'  dream  was.  in  his  own  words,  to 
found  so  ifreat  a  power  as  hereafter  to  render 
wars  Impossible  and  promote  the  best  In- 
terests u'f  humanity  He  died  In  1901 
just  as  Rhodesia  was  beginning  its  great 
mushrooming  growth  .At  t.hla  time  Marx 
and  Engels  had  already  a  well-established 
philosophy  That  was  yet  '  to  challenge  all 
Rh''des  believed  In. 

R.^iodos  dream  for  Rh<jdesLtt's  people  was 
:ar  from  being  a  racist  oiici  He  suld.  'Equal 
rights  for  every  olvUued  man  south  of  the 
Zainbezi  What  Is  a  clviliaed  man""  A  man 
whether  black  or  white  »^ho  has  sufficient 
education  to  write  his  name,  has  some  prop- 
erty   or  works,    in  short.  i|  not  .1  loafer  " 

.\t  his  funeral  he  was  eulogized  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mashonaland  as  a  founder  of 
cities  industries  and  nations  The  Bishop 
said  of  him  His  statesmanship  x.13  founded 
upon  three  fundamental  principles  He  firm- 
Iv  believe<i  m  the  imperial  instinct  but  the 
empire  he  desired  to  found  must  be  based  nut 
on   force    but   on   freedom^*   freedom,   too. 
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that  was  10  be  a  liberty  guarded  by  law  and 
.sanctioned  .md  hallowed  by  religion 

Secondly  he  was  inspired  by  a  marvelous 
sense  i.f  the  solidarity  ol  humanity  He  lived 
And  thought  and  worked  and  fought-  aye. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  died  for  the  unity 
f.f  .ill  races  in  South  AlrUa.  and  It  was  to  be 
a  'inlty  based  not  on  the  mere  abstract  or 
sentimental  equality  of  the  philosopher  or 
phllanthrt'pist,  but  on  the  higher,  deeper 
.md  broader  equality  of  rights,  dependent  on 
equality  of  responsibility 

"l.a.sily  his  mind  was  sutTused  and  almost 
overborne  by  the  thoujfht  of  pn>gress,  and 
this  progress  was  to  be  bused  not  on  the  mere 
animal  Instinct  of  the  man  on  the  pavement 
but  on  the  equality  of  tipportunlty  for  all 

This  basic  philosophy  of  Rhodes  has  be- 
come the  very  cornerstone  of  Rhndeshm 
thinking  It  might  be  summarized  concisely 
by  saying  that  Rhodeslans  believe  that  the 
t.hree  R's  of  democracy  .ire  1  Reality:  2  Re- 
sponsibility .md  t'ifn  3  Repre.sentatlon  Rho- 
deslans believe  m  an  evolntton  of  the  eleclor- 
.ite  under  I.tw  .ind  lirder  and  not  :i  rcio/ution 
of  the  electorate  under  chaos  or  communism 

Every  Prime  .Minister  of  Rhodesia,  since 
the  country  received  tot.il  self-sovernmeni 
in  1923.  has  reiterated  Rhodes'  basic  phi- 
losophy   in  one  way  or  another 

Sir  Godfrey  Hugglns,  a  man  who  served 
seven  consecutive  term.s  in  the  office  of 
Premier  put  the  .iinis  of  his  p.irty  in  these 
words  The  goil  of  the  Federal  Party,  and 
the  government  it   now   provides  is  the 

e*:onomlc  and  other  .idvancement  of  the 
.African  up  to  the  standard  ot  the  European, 
.to  that  they  can  live  aide  by  side  in  security. 
.ind  without  feur  Our  future  lunges  on  eco- 
.•lomir  development  which  me.m.s  that  there 
muit  be  full  scope  for  the  development  by 
Europeans  and  their  money,  because  they, 
.it  present,  set  the  standards  and  provide 
'he  impulse  lor  all  development  Africans 
must  be  allowed  to  plav  their  part  to  the 
fullest  extent  ol  their  capabilities,  and  they 
must  h.ive  opportunities  to  pr  igrers  t.  the 
siinie  civilized  standards  -is  the  Europeans 
But  t.'iey  should  not  be  spoon  (e<l  They 
miif't  le.irn  to  stand  m  their  own  i:id  earn 
the  privileges  of  civilization.  The  future  of 
mulu-racial  countries  in  Africa  can  only 
depend  on  solutions  which  have  non-racial, 
.i:  a  'io«  r  idal.  b.ises  " 

Sir  Roy  Welensky,  a  personal  fnend  of 
mine  premier  from  1956  to  1964,  defined 
by  Time  magazine  as  a  "shouting,  sweating 
but  engaging  demagogue"  1  .April  27,  1962) 
has  claimed  that  Rhodesia  is  multi-racial 
democracy's  l.xsl  hope  m  .Africa.  Welensky 
detliied  Rhodes  philosophy  .is  'partnership  " 
He  Slid  "[  believe  that  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  experiment  In  partnership  will 
decide  the  late  of  .Afnca  Partnership  is  a 
much-m.Ulgned  word,  but  the  concept,  the 
policy.  IS  btiih  strong  and  realistic  I  cannot 
.iccept    the  alternatives  of  a  continent 

broken  up  Into  black  .aid  white  states  with 
legislative  barriers  between  the  races,  or  the 
equally  impossible  creed  of  .Africa  for  the 
.Afncans  so  beloved  of  what  we  regard  m 
the  Federation  as  the  lunatic  fringe  Both 
ol  these  Mews  is  .in  idmlssion  of  failure.  I 
know  the  claptrap  used  by  protagonists  of 
both  these  views  Do  you  want  your  daugh- 
ter to  rmury  a  black  man.''  Every  white 
man  is  an  exploiter  of  the  black  man  and 
our  only  way  to  happiness  is  to  drive  the 
while  man  into  the  c^ea  '  I  know  how  easy 
It  is  to  get  people  to  swallow  these  views  ' 
All  of  this  from  a  man  branded  in  the  pre^s 
as  a    'white  supremacist  ' 

Mr  Ian  D  -Smith,  '-he  present  premier  of 
Rhi-Klesla.  has  only  emphasized  again 
Rhodes  basic  philosophy  for  that  country. 
When  interviewed  by  Albert  J  Meyers  of 
US.  .Weu.1  and  World  Report  November  8. 
l!*65,  he  w.is  .ibked  Mr  Prime  .Minister, 
do  you  think  the  white  citizens  of  Rhodesia 
ever  will  be  willing  to  live  In  a  country 
go'. erned  by  .Africans' '  He  uiswered:  "Yes, 
I  do   They  accepted  this  when  they  accepted 
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the  1961  Constitution-  and  of  course  even- 
tual .African  rule  is  inherent  m  that  Con- 
stitution Heally  what  the  Khodeslmi  h.us  al- 
ways said  111  the  pist  is  I'lHt.  as  lon^  lis  the 
government  Is  a  civilized  one,  he  Is  prepared 
to   .iccept   It  The   prl.nclple   uf   maj.iritN 

rule  has  oeen  accepted  .md  is  enshrined  in 
tlie  pr<>«ent   Constitution   ' 

Smith,   In  defining   the   Rhodeslan  philos- 
ophy today,  calls  it    'rnerltcxracy  "  He  ?avs 
"The  lesson  we  learned  long  ago  is  that 

in  :m  .Afrlcin  con'ext  j>rcn;res.s  by  merit  coi 
be  the  only  guiding  principle  ijur  mission 
Is  to  create  civilized  conditions  here  on  i 
non-r.u'l.il  ba-^ls  so  the  time  may  come  whi-n 
we  will  not  have  to  think  of  our  ^rovernmen! 
as  a  European  or  .Atrlcm  one  but  a,s  a  Rim- 
deslan  one  provided  It  Is  based  on  merit 
iPunr'i    Magazine.   January  26.    19661. 

Mr  Duncan  Sandvs  lormer  Conservatn  e 
Commonwealth  Secretary,  told  the  London 
Tim>'^  I  have  met  nobody  in  Enijland  ur 
Rhodesia  who  does  not  accept  that  majorltv 
rule  must  come  in  due  course  But  we  must 
be  sure  that  the  principle  of  'une  man.  one 
vote"  will  not,  as  In  Ghana  of  ."^krumah.  be 
carried  to  the  point  where  all  is  derided  In 
the  vote  of  one  man  Everyone  wrmts  to  see 
Rhodesia  evolve  with  experience  into  a 
broadlv-based  democracy  in  which  all  races 
will  j)lay  a  part  and  not.  as  In  the  ca.se  ff 
Nigeria,  be  torn  asunder  by  rival  ethnic 
groups  seeking  to  Impose  their  domination 
on  one  .m(  ther  "  London  fi/ncv  October  JO. 
1966  I 

This.  then,  is  the  development  of  Rhodes' 
philosophy  A  civilized,  prowestern.  Chrls- 
taln  democracy  of  law  and  order:  rcsponsi- 
bllltv,  equalltv.  partnership,  merit. icracy.  In- 
dividual freedom  for  all  It  oppf>ses  mass  con- 
formity, slavery,  .ind  subjugation  of  the  weak 
and  uneducated  through  either  superstition 
or  intimidation  It  is  flrmlv  against  chaos  ami 
communism  .md  supports  all  moves  to  devel- 
op understanding  and  friendship  While 
Rhodesia  like  .America,  has  Its  lunatic  fringe 
of  extremists  of  both  races.  Rhodes'  dream 
lives  on  The  character  assa.sslnatlon  of  the 
Rhodeslan  people  In  the  world  press  is  nu 
substitute  fir  truth  .nd  'he  poore.,!  exiimple 
of  non-ob)ectivitv  None  of  us  here  is  naite 
enough  to  believe  the  theorv  that  Rhodeslan 
whites,  en  masse,  arc  .1  peculiar  breed  of  peo- 
ple overcome  by  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
Keep  'he  .African  m  bondage  The  truth  is 
that  the  Rhodeslan  jjeople  are  no  worse  "T 
no  better  morally  and  tnentally  than  any  par- 
ticular people  anywhere  else  In  the  world 
There  are  eood  .ind  bad  among  them  in  nor- 
mal proportions  of  human  frailty  That  thev 
are  bug-eyed  fanatics,  "white  supremacists," 
IS  a  picture  no  intelligent  person  could  pos- 
sibly accept  no  matter  how  majiy  times 
the   libelous   label   Is   repeated   In   the   press 

Mr  P  Enahoro,  .African  Editor-in-Chief  <<i 
the  Latjos  Times  in  Nigeria  after  a  visit  to 
Rhodesia  recently  wrote:  I  was  disconcerted 
to  tind  the  country  so  free  of  social  discrimi- 
nation and  color  bias,  and  the  picture  "f 
Rhodesia  as  a  grim  police  state  Is  a  massive 
fraud" 

The  truth  is  that  Rhodesia  currently  has 
fourteen  African  representatives  In  parlia- 
ment, side-by-side  with  her  white  repre- 
sentatives. Most  of  them  support  Ian  Smltl. 
Rhodesia's  600  tribal  chiefs,  to  a  man,  sup- 
port the  Smith  government  In  ;i  stitemen' 
by  the  Council  of  Chiefs,  issued  November 
2.  1966.  It  slates  clearly  that  the  government 
of  Rhodesia  has  their  support  and  concludes 
We  will  stand  firmly  behind  our  Prime 
Minister  :n  any  steps  which  he  decides  to 
•ake  "  Th.s  statement  surely  contradicts 
those  who  believe  Rhodesia  to  be  a  Neo- 
Nazi-like  state 

In  contrast  to  this,  may  I  quote  you  front 
a  letter  written  by  a  Nigerian  to  Mr  F  W 
Corfield.  British  MP  <  Daily  Telegraph. 
October  ;u.  1966),  1  Nigeria,  you  will  remem- 
ber was  the  British  pearl  'jf  prep.iredness  for 
self-government — the    modern    British    pat- 
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tern  lor  Africa  >     "It  Is  quUe  some  time  since 
we  henrd   from   vou    We   hope  you  are   fine. 
As  'or  us    we  don't  know  if  we  will  survive 
tomorrow   What  is  happening  to  the  country 
is  beyond  description    All  I  can  say  Is  that 
there  is  nothing  truer  than  your  distrust  of 
an  .irmv  regime    In  all  my  life  I  have  never 
experienced   an   army   regime   to  know  what 
It  IS  like    Now  I  can  tell  you  what  It  means. 
It  means  a  rrgime  where  Innocent  children 
md   women   are   slaughtered   at    the   church 
eates   market  places  and  in  a  house-to-house 
search    1(  r    people    of   one    ethnic    group    by 
another    It  is  a  regime  where  the  police  are 
helpless  when   reports   of   the   atrocities   are 
taken  to  them   What  is  happening  in  Nigeria 
cannot  be  de-^rrlbed  .md  I  still  maintain  that 
we  were  better  off  under  the  colonial  power 
and  I  don't  care  what  people  think  of  me 
when  I  say  this.  Do  you  think  under  British 
rule  one   tribe  could  slaughter   other   tribes 
by   ^,'oing   to   church    to   wait    for   them   and 
niowini;  thrm  down  as  they  le.ivc':'  When  you 
talk    to   people    ;ibout    these    atrocities,    they 
tell     you     that     all     developing     nations     go 
through      this.      What     a      shallow      excuse. 
If    I    were    Mr     .Smith.    I     would    be    more 
than  ever  determined  to  hang  onto  my   in- 
dependence.   It    w<mld    be    better    to   die    m 
London  as  .1  laborer  than  come  back  to  this 
heil  on  earth  where  I  am   more  a   foreigner 
than  I  was  in  London  because  I   happen  to 
come   from   one   tribe   by   accident  of   birth 
This  is  worse  than  the  color  discrimination 
between    blacks    ,ind    whites     How    we    wish 
we  had   no  children   no"*',  "fhe  situation   is 
i;rave  and   I    wish   wc   cci-'.d   itet    away    from 
the  country    "Unfortunately,  without   money 
.ind  with  children,  '.ve  cannot  tr;'vel  or  move. 
Prav  for  us!" 

■The  story  of  terrorism  iii  Alnca  is  bec(-m- 
ing  almost   dally   readiiiR   f"rp  ""   ''^■'  r^ 

of'  alarm  is  heard  in  the  United  Nations  or 
from  our  own  State  Department.  Rhodwia. 
however,  is  condemned  without  ;i  heanue. 
Even  her  request  tor  :•.  hearing  went  un- 
answered. Double  ->,t:md.ird  follows  double 
standard  c\prv  sttj)  ol  the  ".vuy  in  the 
Kh.:dtslan  crisis. 

In  1953.  the  Federation  of  two  Rhodesias 
and  Nyasaland  was  formed  i)y  the  British 
government  as  a  s,tro:ig  central  state  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  Sir  Roy  Welensky  became 
premier.  A  decade  of  British  doubletalk 
tinally  was  the  cause  of  Us  dissolution  as  the 
British  lost  the  will  to  govern  and  acceded 
to  the  new  wave  of  Nationalism"  sweep- 
ing the  continent  Despite  Sir  Roy's  efforts 
to  keep  the  Federation  intact,  the  British 
government  maneuvered  the  situation  into 
the  cotintrv's  breakup  He  was  sold  out  .Sir 
Roy  commented  thereafter:  "There  is  little 
honor  left  in  dealing  with  the  British  crov- 
ernmirnt.  I  say  that  Britain  is  utterly  reckless 
>>f  the  fate  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  present 
Federation  "' 

Mr.    Winston    Field.    Southern    Rhodesi.i's 
Prime   Mlni-'^ter  at   the   time   ol   the  Federa- 
tions   break-up.    was    plven    the    same    run- 
around  when  he  asked  for  Independence  for 
his  country  when  he  knew  that  both  North- 
ern  Rhodesia   1  which  became  Zambia)    and 
Nvasaland     1  which    became    Malawi)     were 
gaining  theirs    His  request  for  "in  writing, 
of  an  acceptable  undertaking  that  Southern 
Rhodesia  will  receive  ifs  independence"  con- 
currently with  the  secession  of  the  two  other 
territories,   received   the   British   replv:    "Ac- 
cepted in  principle'  init  nothing  m  ivnliiig 
ramc    Rhodesia,  a  country  that  had  already 
been   successfully   governing   Itself  for   over 
fortv  vears.  underwent  another  siege  of  Brit- 
ish   duplicity    and    double-talk.    The    other 
two  countries,  neither  one  of  which  had  ever 
been    self-governing,    v^'ere    given    Independ- 
ence.  Rhodesia's  Independence  was  delayed 
subject   to  a   discussion   of   "the   terms."  No 
discussion  of  terms  w<is  required  for  Zambia 
or  Malawi  where  constitutions  were  hurriedly 
written  up  bv  the  British  government.  With 
the   election   of    the   British   Labor   Govern- 
ment    with     its     socialist     views     opposing 


Rhodes'  philosophy.  Rhodesia's  fate  was 
sealed.  On  November  11.  1965.  Rhodesia, 
tired  of  the  political  run-around,  declared 
Independence 

Harold  Wilson's  blockade  of  Belra 
nothing  more  than  UN  sanctioned  piracy 
.  proved  a  fiasco.  After  vainly  blockad.ng 
Rhodesia  for  seven  months.  England  was 
itself  blockaded  by  Its  own  seamen  who  went 
on  strike.  Wilson  took  ""emergency  powers"' 
against  this  menace  and  .iccused  commu- 
nists of  instigating  this  attempt  on  the  na- 
tion. Yet.  in  Rhodesia,  he  refused  to  allow- 
any  but  the  communist-trained  "Nation. il- 
ist"  terrorists  speak  for  'the  people  "  and 
called  "emergency  powers"  there  proof  that 
Rhodesia  was  a  "police  stiitc  " 

Wilson's    staled    purpose,      to    brinp    Rho- 
desia to  her  knees."  was  anxiously  backed  by 
American  Socialists   and   Liberals.   America's 
Ambassador   to   the   United   Nations,   Arthur 
Goldberg,   dramatical'v   appeared   before    the 
U.N.  Security  Council  the  uay  lollowms  Rho- 
desia's declaration    to   .mnounce   the   follow- 
ing hostile  steps  .gainst  the   Smith   govern- 
ment:   1.  Recall  ol   the  US.  Consul  Ge'ieral: 
"2    Immediate  imposition  i>f  .1  romprehenslve 
embargo;     H.    A    wthholdiiig    oi     Hhode.si.m 
sugar   importation;    4     Suspension   of    all   ..c- 
tlon  on  Rhodeslan  application  for  loan  cred- 
it-  5    Warnings  to  .Ainerican  investors  about 
risks  of   capital   mvesimeiu   in   Rhode.sia;    6 
Discourngemeiit  of  prfc'tc  travel  to  Rhodesia 
In-   American  citizens.  This   violation   of   the 
Constitution  ol  the  United  Staffs  and  usur- 
pation of   C-mgressional   power  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  President  is  ->nly  a  part 
of  an  American  policy   that  li:is  he,-n   called 
■a    riddle    mside    ..n    enipma    inside   a    mys- 
tery."  With   (.•ol;.«t:tutl.ii.,i     j^.  v;cr   be.i.;'   ttr - 
en  to  Congress   to  "repulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations."  the  \ery  constltulio.uil  law 
of   this  great  land  was  violated  in  etforts  to 
support  socialist  Britain  .md  crush  Rhodesia. 
Cocks  must  have  crowed  m  the  .shade  "A-heU 
America,  u  countrv  that  itself  declared  itsel. 
independent  m   the  ;  ame  ""illegal"  way,  not 
followed  but  LED  the  United  Nations  in  de- 
manding Ixicking  of  -socLilisl  Britain's  bio.  k- 
ade   of   Rhodesia   ,   .      while   Brit.dn   contin- 
ued, and  continues.  10  tr.ide  '.vith  North  Viet- 
nam  and    Cuba.    Even    more    -tl.".rm;ng    than 
this   should    be    the    lact   that   after   i^etung 
America   vo  promote   .sanctions   in   the   U.N., 
the   British   liave   resumed    back   door    irr.de 
v.nth  Rhodesia!   According  to  the  Rirhmond 
Ncu-s    Leader.    "The    f:nclish    have    been   de- 
livering  oil    (to    Rhodesia  I    ..t    a    rate   of   56 
tankers    .1    vear.    Rhwlesia's    Dcptity    Prime 
Minister.  John  Wrathall.  recently  antiounccd 
that  British  companies  are  trading  with  Rho- 
desia   with    the    connivance    of    the    British 
Board  of  Trade.'  Over  fl6  million  m  British 
exports  went  to  Rhodesi.i  m  the  lirst  seven 
months  of  this  year  1 1967) ." 

Tins  "A-i'l  interrFt  those  Americans  who 
w -nessed  President  L-.ndon  B.  Johnson  .sign 
Executive  Order  n3'22  prohibiting  American 
business  :rcm  im.portitig  twelve  key  items 
•-om  Rhodesia.  This  has  eliminated  .m  cst.- 
mated  R8.000.000  in  Rhodesian  imports.  Vio- 
lators will  be  fined  up  to  ^10.000  .md  be 
given  tail  sentences  of  up  to  ten  years.  This 
Presidential  edict  prohibits  imports  of  Rho- 
deslan chrome  bv  .m  American  owned  com- 
pmv  in  Rhodesia  iFoote  Mineral  Co.i  and 
forces  the  United  States  to  buy  chrome  from 
the  Soviet  Union  at  ?5  00  a  ton  more. 
Rhode  1-1.  'o  .-tay  m  bu.^i:-<c?s,  mu.5t  now  .-e!'. 
chrome  to  Japan  and  Red  China. 

This  trade  dilemma  recently  <  October 
1967)'  prompted  Senator  Harry  F,  Byrd  to  pro- 
pose sanctions  on  North  Vietnam  on  the  basis 
that  that  countrv  was  .1  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace.  The  proposal  p.issed  the  Senate 
75-15  but  apparentlv  the  motion  fell  on 
deal  Executive  and  State  Department  ears. 
Nothing  has  come  of  It. 


THE    GREAT    .-iMERICAN    ENIGMA 

At  this  point  I  want  to  draw  ;m  analogy 
that  I  feel  is  most  striking  and  appropriate.  I 
call  It  "A.riicncan  1776---Rhodesia  1965."  The 


tempt;ition  to  draw  this  parallel  is  just  too 
great  Rhodesia  is  going  through  all  of  the 
birth  pangs  that  America  went  through  in 
the  18th  Century  .  .  .  with  Harold  Wilson 
in  the  role  of  King  George  III  .  imd  with 
the  additional  dl.sadvant;ige  of  having  to  face 
the  rulings  of  what  h.is  been  called  "The 
Benighted  Nations." 

As  I  see  It,  the  Boston  Tea  Party  wa,s  no 
more  or  less  an  imposition  of  .sanctions 
against  the  colonUts  on  all  but  British 
goixls  tr;xable.  ot  course.  The  two  Dec- 

larations of  Independence  are  so  remarkably 
close  in  -Nplrlt  that  they  both  should  Ix'  the 
cau.se  of  .'support  of  every  proud  Ameri- 
can .  .  .  and  vou  will  note  that  In  America 
in  1776  imly  about  1  in  20  white  men  had  the 
tranchlse.  The  -American  Indian  was.  lor 
obvious  reasons,  excluded  from  voting  ..t  that 
time.  Their  vote  would  have  been  for  .■  grand 
scalping  of  all  settlers!  I  should  also  point 
not  hfie  that  it  took  over  140  ;.  car.^  :■■  itain 
u-  ;\ersal  tranchi.se  m  the  U.S. 

Then  as  now  Britain  has  exploited  the  sltu- 
llon  to  gain  her  end.-;    In  the  American  Dec- 
laration   we    read    a    number    of    declaraticm 
clauses  that  return  to  haunt   us  UKiay.  One 
point   raised   was   the  ".   .   .  cutting   off  our 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world"---ln  other 
word.s.  .-anctlons.  A  .second  is:  "Trying  to  in- 
troduce  absolute   rule    into   these   colonies" 
N(. thing   could    be    more    :ib.soIiite    than    the 
Nigeria     and     Ohana-llke     dictatorsliips     ot 
.Mrica  today.  Thirdly,  'Altr-rlng  lundainent al- 
ly  the  forms  of  our  gtucriiment.""   Attempts 
were  made   to  alter   the   Rhodeslan    form   <if 
government  prior  to  Rhodeslan  independence 
while   di.scussing   ""the    terms"    of    independ- 
ence. Fourthlv.  "He  has  .-xcited  d  .mestlc  in- 
-tirrectlon.s  amongst  us.  and  has  i-ndeavoured 
to  bring  on  the  Inhabitants  of  our  irontlers, 
the  merciless  Indian   savages,  whose   known 
rule   of    warfare    is   :m    undistinguished    de- 
struction of  all   ages,  sexes  and  . onditions."' 
Today,    the    BBC    lacllltles    in    Zambia    and 
Bechinmaland     are     used     bv     terrorists     tc 
i)roadcast     to     Rhodeslan     Africans     Inciting 
t)ieiii    to    rise    up    .•.gainst    their     "whlt.e    .-u- 
liremacist"    government    .  Zambia-based 

communist  guerillas  make  lorays  into  Rho- 
desia. And  hfthlv.  "A  prince  whose  charac- 
teristic IS  thus  marked  bv  ■very  act  which 
may  dehne  a  tvrant.  is  unht  10  be  ihe  ruler 
of  a  free  neople."  TliLs  man.  Wilson,  who.se 
Ijompositv'and  vanitv  is  clear  o,  Ms  threat 
to  bring  Rhodesia  10  her  knees,  hts  this  cate- 
gory very  nicely. 

To  the  iireiit  .American  document,  the  slgn- 
ir.s  pledged  their  lives,  fortunes  and  .sacred 
lionor.   Rhodeslans   have   done   no   less. 

In  a  verv  profound  book  called  liattle  tor 
Rhode.'<ia.  the  author.  Dougl:i.s  Heed,  bemoans 
the  American  course  in  Rhodesia  today  and 
concludes    "During  three  lengthy  sojourns  m 
America   I   lelt,   even   more   tangibly,  -a   .-ub- 
^urface  apprehensif/n  about   the  iuture.  The 
cause  of  it.  I  thought,  -.vas  inoomprehen.ston 
of    today's    -America.    -Americans    have    been 
taught  that  their  original  ideals  and  beliefs 
were  wrong  and  they  now  have  no  clear  sense 
of  purpose  because  none  is  to  be  discerned." 
America's  .-wn  flirtation  with  Socialist  prin- 
ciples is  robbing  her  youth  of  this  direction. 
Ian  smith,  in  a  speech   on   May   18.   196", 
said.  "Rhodesia  wishes  to  follow  your  <  Amer- 
ica's) praiseworthy  example.  Indeed,  we  have 
done  so  to  a  certain  extent  already.  We  have 
-spread     Christian     civilization     ;'crops     our 
countrv;    we  have  tamed  or   are   tamme  the 
-.vllderness.  We.  too,  are  now  engaged  in  the 
task  of  producing  a  constitution  to  meet  our 
particiil.ir  tieecls    The  c on.stitut:on  that  will 
emerge   .      .  will  have  been  made  m  Rhode- 
sia, for  Rhodesia,  by  Rhodesia."  The  example 
Smith    follows   is    of    .America    1776  not 

1968  This  man  could  yet  prove  to  be  Africa's 
Washington.  He  is  about  the  same  age  as 
Washington  when  the  struggle  lor  American 
independence  took  place.  He  served  in  the 
Royal  .Air  Force  during  World  War  II  and 
was  twice  bi ought  down,  once  behind  enemv 
lines.   He   escaped    to   rejoin    the    allies   and 
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ser%e  out  the  war  Traces  of  plastic  surgery 
Are  still  to  be  seen  on  hla  face  Unillte  thp 
typical  politician  of  tixJay.  when  applauded^ 
he  actually  shows  sUiia  of  embarrassment 
Douglas  Reed  says  of  him,  He  Is  the  kind 
of  man  of  whtmi  any  other  knows  at  once 
ihat   his   word   Is  his   Njnd.  ' 

C'hlef  N/lmunl  Masuka.  Vice  President  of 
the  Rhodesian  Council  of  Chiefs  represen'- 
mg  t:ie  black  tribal  people  says  We  like 
Sm.'.ti  He  Is  a  real  man.  he  speaks  the  truth 
ana  he  keeps  his  word.  He  Is  a  great  leader 

California  .•Vssemblymaji,  E  Richard 
Barnes,  visited  with  Smith  lost  year  i  19€7| 
and  described  him  as  "  .  ,  A  man  of  quiet 
dignity  keen  mind,  deep  conviction  and 
complete  dedication  to  the  basic  fundamen- 
tal o:  freedom  with  respon*lblllty.  Justice 
and  f  ilr  play  for  all  '■ 

When  Ian  Smith  visa  ted  .England,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  appear  on  BBC.  the  British 
Broadcasting  Network,  but  hu  n.ime  tins 
been  drugged  throtigh  the  mud  by  every 
facility  at  the  BBC's  command  The  Amer- 
ican press,  with  a  number  of  admirably  no- 
table exceptions,  has  followed  In  U«  cries  of 
Sm;'h  Is  a  racist  •  He  Is  not  allowed  to  de- 
fend himself  against  this  jiander  and  cur- 
rent efforts  of  students  at  the  University 
■f  Virginia  to  have  him  come  to  America 
•  I  speak /uve  been  totally  unsuccej«ful. 

THE    ofUHTl  tNO    or     THE    jilLTONIAN     tOCAL 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  pre«  re- 
port* oil  Rhiitlesln.  I  will  comment  on  this 
topic  briefly  I  w«.i  tlrst  nware  of  the  tre- 
nieuduus  journalUtlc  bi.is  In  this  coxiiitry 
While  workiiit;  on  rav  mutfrS  degree  ,it  th»" 
University  of  Ut.ih  t\>T  my  thesis.  I  selected 
a  study  o(  the  ru.ting  m  EnodeMa  and  Nv- 
.isalaiid  111  lour  pronilnenia  Amerieun  news- 
papers dtir^.ng  a  two-mc.ntn  perlotl.  To  o\  er- 
Mn:pll{y  nr,  findings.  I  dUfO'.ered  that  over 
40  of  the  nuiterial  studjel  g.ive  a  most 
iii.irked  pr')-NatlonaJiit  distorvion  and  m.ide 
:l.igr.ttil  luiif  of  varluuH  pr9p.1g.1nda  de-. Ices. 
Less  tti.in  4  of  the  m.icerial  covered  irave 
aiii  thing  at  all  of  the  Rbodesian  gov  em- 
inent»  point  111  Mew  Siiitfe  then,  the  use 
i>f     labels     such     iL»     ■  white     supremacist  '. 

racist".  Rhcidesiun  rebels'  and  so  on  have 
become  diiily  reading  f.ire  |or  .iJl  of  us  AH 
■  >r  this  In  a  CO  intry  tliat  turhs  out  journ  ilisti 
dedicated  to  t  le  Mlltoniar;  i^eiil  an<J  ideal 
which  states  '  Aiid  chijiii:h'  all  the  wind  of 
dtx-rine  were  let  loiise  to  pUv  upon  the 
f-arth.  60  truti    be  m  the  nold    we  do  injurl- 

■  usly  by  iKpniing  and  pri.«liiDlting  to  mis- 
auubt  her  strength  Let  her  and  lalsehixjd 
^■ta^ple;  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the 
Aorse  In  a  free  and  open  eBcouiiter  "  There 
Ls  ,1  need  for  a  rededlcation  of  that  old  ideal 
among  m.inv  of  our  journiiligta  today! 

STATE   DEPAItrMFNT    PROPAGANDA 

Picking  up  the  banner  of  press  distortion 
or  l.^  It  carrvmg  the  banner '  .  .  .  l» 
the  state  Department  in  .Vmenca  A  faceless 
t)oUy  of  people  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
..'  Riiodesi,!.  forgetful  of  the  American  herlt- 
.ige.  and  quite  oblivious  to  the  rcporta  Irom 
Its  own  officers  in  Southern  Africa  Congress- 
man J  Arthur  Younger  ot  O.iUiorn;  i  in  ad- 
dressing the  HoiLse  of  Repre.sentitives.  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1U67  told  of  his  o*u  expense-piUd 
visit  Uj  South  Africa  last  December  and 
said  "I  found  owiv  one  employe*  of  our 
government  who  was  m  sympathy  with  the 
action  taken  b>  the  United  Sti^tes  against 
Rhode<^l8  Further,  I  could  find  fiof  one  person 
in  my  travels  who  believed  that  the  stability 
of  .\frlca  was  involved  in  the  Rhodesiati  affair, 
especially  if  the  Rhodesian  government  was 
allowed  to  work  out  Its  owij  internal  prob- 
lems U!;h  impered  by  outside  Interference  In 
my  travels  m  Africa  I  found  no  one  who  did 
not  concur  that  the  Rhodesian  sanctions  were 
just  ,1  first  operation  toward  final  action 
against  South  Africa" 

Current  State  Department  propaganda 
reveals  an  appalling  lack  of  insight  Into 
Rhodesian  history  or  thinking  and  what 
facts  they  do  have  seem  to  have  been  dellb- 
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erately  distorted  This  Is  a  somber  accusa- 
tion that  I  am  forced  Uj  make  aft*r  corre- 
spriiidem  e  with  officials  In  this  department 
"'■  er  the  past  five  years  or  more 

State  Department  literature  .says  "The 
British  government  con.slder  this  act  1  Inde- 
pendence»  unconstitutional  and  Illegal  ' 
What  hypocrisy  from  a  body  that  Itself  has 
done  a  legal  double  take  by  urging  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  usurp  power 
from  Congress  and  force  sanction  upon  a 
friendly  country!  It  further  Ignores  com- 
pletely the  fact  tJiat  the  same  "lUegal  '  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  this  country  just  192 
years  ago ' 

State  Department  material  also  says  "A 
small,  stubborn  and  sadly  mistaken  minority 
ha.s  seued  sole  power  In  an  effort  to  dominate 
trie  lues  of  the  vast  unwilling  majority  of 
the  population  of  Southern  Rhodesia  '  I  see 
no  such  enthusiasm  from  this  .irm  of  gov- 
ernment in  preventing  seizure  of  power  by 
dictator  after  dlctat»;>r  In  Nigeria.  GhiUia,  and 
almost  twenty  other  African  countries  which 
have  decldeil  minority  rule  not  to  men- 

tion countries  like  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia 
and  Cuba  On  the  contrary  many  of  these 
countries  get  American  foreign  aid 

State  Department  literature  claims  Smith 
•usurped  power"  Prom  whom'  Rhodesia, 
unlike  any  African  country  f,o  the  north. 
h.is  been  self-governing  since  I!J23  The  Brit- 
ish government  hits  neii-r  governe*!  Rhodesia. 
The  country  was  opened  by  Cecil  John 
Rhodes  under  a  Royal  Charter  It  has  made 
greater  economic  and  social  strides  than 
any  country  in  .  Africa  outside  of  South 
Africa  ifif.'ioiit    foreign    ,ild 

The  State  Department  wants  to  restore 
"legitimate  government  •  What  Is  this  "legit- 
imate government '"  Any  N.itlonallst  dictator 
who  shows  his  head  and  gains  power  by- 
whatever  means  is  at  his  disposal  now  be- 
comes the  accepted  head  of  legiumate  gov- 
ernment In  Africa  The  voice  of  the  true 
repre»entotlvos  of  the  Rhodcsl.in  African 
people  the  tribal  chiefs.  Is  rejected  by  the 
State  Department  .  .  th.ey  support  Smith! 
This  minori'y  that  "dominates"  the  ma- 
jority includ*^  lorne  55.000  white  .and  only 
500  or  less  bl.i»-k  personal  income  tax  payers 
They  c»rr\-  the  entire  et-onomlc  burden  of  the 
country  Includiru;  efforts,  and  admirable 
ones,  to  educate  the  4.000,000  African  people 
This  minority  is  eiutentla!  for  the  country  s 
economic  survival  let  alone  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  Western  standards.  And 
what  of  the  majority''  the  4.000.000  Afri- 

cans you  h.ive  read  so  much  about?  Half  of 
them  are  children  under  18'  Some  500.000  of 
them  are  immigrants  who  have  moved  to 
Rhodesia  for  freedom  and  work.  If  Rlnxlesla 
Is  the  dominated  country  the  Sr,ate  Depart- 
ment says  It  Is  whv  are  they  not  tliX'klng  out 
to  their  own  countries''  "niere  is  no  iron 
curtain  artmnd  Rhodesia  The  answer  Is  obvi- 
ous ihey  like  Rhi>desl.i;  they  like  the 
looks  of  the  future  there  and  thev  can  see 
quite  well  what  Is  happening  m  the  so-calletl 
"free"  lands  they  left 

State  Department  lirprature  says  "We  will 
not  live  by  a  double  standard  "  Thev  arr 
living  by  a  double  st-andard  when  it  comes 
to  Rh(xiesla'  And  what  Is  worse,  they  are 
living  by  .1  double  standard  when  it  comes 
ti>  America' 

COMMt-NISM   *N0  AFRICA  A.VD  RHODESIA 

It  IS  with  no  thanks  u<  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  communism  has  not  made  strides 
In  Rhodesia  It  is  no  secret  that  Africa  is  a 
part  of  a  communis:  global  .strategy  but  what 
few  have  realized  Is  that  Rhodesia  has 
stemmed  the  communist  tide  in  .\frlca  south 
of  the  Sahara  Ian  Smith  has  tipenly  declared 
that  the  purpose  of  Rhv>desja  is  to  promote 
Christianity  and  halt  communism.  There  is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind.  '  he  h.as  said,  that 
liberalism  Is  being  used  as  a  cover  by  the 
communists  to  further  their  own  political 
ideolopes  Communism,  as  you  know.  Is  a 
creed  which  has  tremendous  appeal   to  the 
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have  nots  '  The  fact  that  those  who  are  any- 
thing in  this  world  have  obtained  what  they 
have  through  their  own  initiative,  enterprise. 

ability  and  skill — In  other  words,  on  merit 

Is  quietly  pushed  out  of  uie  way   ' 

Communism  Is  made  out  to  be  a  big  bug-a- 
boo  by  many  but  it  is  still  a  most  real  ,iiid 
dangerou.s  threat  in  Alrlc.i  Zamtal.i.  Rho- 
desia s  neighbor  is  ii  base  for  Chinese  and 
Cuban  trained  guerrillas  who  cross  Rhode.sia  > 
borders  to  Intlltr.ile  Usually  they  are  luriuti 
over  to  local  authorities  by  Uiose  Rhodesiun 
.Africans  whom  the  -State  Dep.irtment  says 
are    suppressed"  by  the  "illegal  regime  ' 

When  I  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1953  communism  was  .1  mere  word  in  mv 
vocabulary  .\ly  ignorance  oi  its  aims  wfre 
almost  as  bad  ,is  most  .■\merlcans  ignorance 
of  Rhodesia  People  I  met  on  college  campii^ 
in  fact.  Would  ask  mr  where  :s  Rhodesia 
Or  when  I  would  tell  them  I  was  ironi 
Rhixlesla.  they  would  reply  IndoneshT""  ii 
Wasn't  until  1959.  and  Vice-President  Nixon  s 
visit  to  Northern  African  countries,  that  the 
American  spotlight  really  lell  on  .Africa,  till 
then,  .\merlcans'  knowledge  of  Africa  was  as 
diuk  a.s  the  "dark  continent"  itself  But  by 
tTien.  Africans  were  .ilready  oeing  timned  bv 
communists  for  top  posts  m  Africa's  newlv 
emerging  nations. 

THE   CHARLES    MIZCNCELT    CASE 

Years  before  official  .American  Interest  .11 
.Africa  w.is  displayed,  Alricaiis  wer?  beiiit' 
tr, lined  in  Russia  as  the  revolutloniines  o; 
the  future  One  case  m  point  was  a  Rho- 
desian. an  .African  man  I'm  proud  to  call  nv 
brother,  his  name  is  Charles  MlzeuEll 
Charles,  a  junior  high  gr.idr.ate  from  .1  Caili- 
ollc  Mission  school  in  Rhodesia  became  the 
first  Afrlcm  trade  union  head  In  19JU 
the  year  bel.jre  m,  birth  Later  lie  went  iiiti 
business  .ind  aclilevcd  success  as  .1  restaur, in' 
owner  and  later  yet  a  store  owner  in  an  .Afri- 
can township  .As  early  as  1951  Charles  wa.'- 
invited  to  .1  labor  conierence  In  London 
There  he  struck  up  Irii-ndsliip  with  commu- 
nist delejfates  a  iriendship  whicn  led  niii. 
on  a  clandestine  journev  through  Europe 
and  to  a  curious  ^tfer  In  this  newi^paper 
report  from  the  .Sunday  Mall  I  quote  'I 
quite  like  Che  . nmmunlsts  and  even  remem- 
bered what  followed;  I  cannot  help  lookini; 
b;K'lc  on  the  episode  with  pleasure.  "  he  said 
"I  was  very  keen  to  learn  and  probably  not 
very  wise,  and  when  they  otfered  me  .1  trip  to 
East.  Berlin  I  ^ald  yes'  We  went  through 
Brusseisi  and  Pr;igue  to  East  Germany  Thev 
gaif  me  V  IP  treatment  and  a  voung  woman 
giuded  me  .iround  East  Berlin.  On  my  last 
rught  they  offered  me  a  year's  intensive  po- 
litical training  in  Russia.  Then  I  was  to 
return  to  Rh'Jdesla.  and.  with  uhatcver  fi- 
nancial backing  i  nquiri-d.  was  to  lead  an 
overthrow  of  the  Imperialists.'  I  told  mv 
hosts  in  London  I  had  gone  to  P.\rls  to  lobby 
U  .V  delegates,  so  I  had  to  get  back.  I  told 
the  communists  I  would  Uimk  it  over  I 
reached  London  and  mv  passport  shov('ed  I 
had  never  left  in  the  hrst  place.  The  com- 
munists '*ere  well   organized." 

He  thought  it  over  and  decided  that  com- 
munism W.IS  not  the  solution  for  Rhodesia 
He  was  asked  to  lead  a  young  people's  move- 
ment in  Harare  township  .ind  refused 
His  shop  was  therefore  burned  down  bv 
"African  Nationalists"  while  he  was  vlsltlnt; 
London  for  constitutional  talks  In  1960.  "It's 
all  quiet  now  "  he  said  Things  may  work 
out  I  hope  Mr  Smith  gets  Independence 
under  the  1961  Constitution  and  sticks  to  it 
I  suppose  I  don't  need  to  carry  my  gun  now 
but  I  do  just  In  case 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  communism  Is 
no  threat  In  Rhodesia,  it  isn't  thanks  to  the 
State  department  or  the  British  government 

My  own  experience  on  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Rhodesia  Just  four  years  ago  bears 
putting  in  the  record  today  Having  been 
gone  frijm  Rhixlesla  for  eleven  years  and 
having  done  a  master's  thesis  showing  such 
distortion  of  f.-ict,  I  resolved  to  return  to 
Rhodesia   and    find   some   of    the   fact*   that 
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had  obviously  been  missed  On  my  return 
these  lacts  were  prliil<*d  m  an  article  In 
ihe  April  lttti5  Issue  of  the  University  of 
Utah  Aiinnnu-^  mag.izlne  To  balance  Uie 
score,  the  editor  oi  the  magazine  iisked  an 
African  student  :rom  Kenya  to  write  an 
irtlcle  He  entitled  his  A  New  Ideology  for 
Africa  "  Mine  w.us  called  The  Changing  Face 
of  RhiKlesia  ■  I  read  his  and  was  dumb- 
loundcd  bv  a  maze  ol  !>eautlful  language  that 
communicated  little  to  my  mind.  In  one 
p.issage  he  quotes  K.irl  KauLsky,  "a  noted 
c;erman  ccoiu)ml.-.l"  ;us  saying.  "Cannot  the 
present  imperialist  policies  be  supplanted  by 
a  new  ultra-imperlallst  policy,  which  will  In- 
troduce Ihe  comni on  exploitation  of  the  world 
oy  internationally  unit«l  finance  In  place 
of  the  mutual  rivalries  of  national  finance 
caplUil;'"  If  any  01  you  can  interpret  that 
jargon  for  me,  I  would  lie  grateful.  When 
I    read    it  -'s    with    the    entire    article 

I   was.    to  say    the   least,   lost. 
Later.  I  wius  given  the  opi>ortunlty  to  speak 
to  .1  tiroup  called    'Conservallves  lor  Political 
Action"  at   the  Little  Theatre  on  campus.  I 
addressed    them   .Uong   lines   of   this   address 
"tcKlay     Though  dubbed  ;i£  conservatives,   the 
tvirnout  wiis  irlghtenly  liberal    On  the  front 
row  sat  .1  be.irded  student  wearing  his  "'Get 
Out    of    Vietnam""    button,    rhere   were  some 
pretty  hostile  elements  in  the  group  before 
I  even  started  talking    .Among  them  was  the 
■  lulhor  ot    the     A   New   Ideology  for  Africa" 
.irticle    .As  I  spoke,  he  would  vigorously  op- 
pose   me    among    his   senior   associates    (col- 
lege   professors.    I    believe  i     seated    next    to 
him     I    w.ts   not    permitted    to   complete   my 
address   before   the    questioning    period    and 
was   subje<"t    to   .several    rude   interruptions. 
When  I  came  to  a  point  where  I  commented 
that     "the    issue    In    Rhodesia    was    not    the 
pre.servaiion  of  a  particular  pigmentation  of 
.skin  but   the  preservation  of  western.  Chris- 
tian  civilization  ""   the   Alrlcan   student   lept 
to   Ills   leet   .nut   sp&l.  'I   don't  give  a  damn 
about  that  Christianity  crap!"  I  reeled,  made 
the    statement    that    Christianity    was    im- 
portant  to   me.   at    le:ist.   and   somehow   fin- 
lshe<l    the    address     He   claimed   he   was   not 
a  communist   and    since    no   one   liad   raised 
the  question.  I  thought.    "Methinks  the  lady 
is  protesting  too  much   '   .At   the  end  of  the 
dls.-usslon.    I    made    it    over    to    my    Kenya 
fnend  to  shake  his  hand.  .After  several  mo- 
ments   ot    letting    my    hand    stick   out    con- 
spicuously, he  condescended  to  .shake  It.  He 
then    .isked:    "Did    vou    write    the   article   In 
the  Alumnus  magazine''"  When  I  replied  In 
The   affirmative     he   again   spat   back   at   me. 
"It    was    rubbish'""     "Everyone   is   entitled   to 
his  own  opinion.'  I  responded  aa  calmly  as 
I   could.    "It   happened   to   be   one  side  of   a 
story    that    I    leel    must    be    viewed."     "Did 
you  read  mine:""'  he  .isked  In  a  most  arrogant 
lone.    "Yes,  "   I    replied,     "and   I    had   a    hard 
time   understanding   it."    "That's  how  I   felt 
about  yours!"  he  quickly  retorted.  "'When  will 
you  whites  give  up  '  he  said.    "Will  you  wait 
until  there  Is  bloodshed  ,is  in  Kenya  during 
the    Mau    Mau    rebellion?"     "We    believe    we 
have  the  solution  lor  all  races  m  Rhodesia, 
and   if   It    is   a    matter   of   principle,   we   will 
fight  for  it."  I  answered   With  that  we  parted 
good  friends! 
As  I  returned  to   my  ottice.  I  immediately 
dug  out  of  my  files  the  Alummis  magazine 
and  re-read  'he  .African  student's  article.  It 
■was   ftill    of    expressions   .-uch    as     "bourgeois 
propagandists'",       "'b.mrgeois       romantlcist- 
Iheorists"  .  and  religion   is  the  opiate  of  the 
human   mind   rca-soning    Christian   mission- 
aries,   according    t,u    the    author,    aided    the 
capitalists    in    stripping    the    African    of    his 
culture  and  making  him  look  toward  Europe 
for  eternal   salvation. 

On  contemplating  the  "noted  German 
economist""  K^irl  Kautsky  my  curiosity,  was 
aroused  to  a  pomt  wliere  I  decided  to  pursue 
the  matter  further  I  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  callms;  the  editor  <<i  the  magazine  and 
asking  him  for  bibliography  so  that  I  could 
read  more  of  this  very  vague  philosophy.  I 
had   been   told   that   the   student  had   been 
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asked  for  It  but  It  was  never  forthcoming. 
They  had  gone  to  press  without  it  "The 
whole  article  smells."  I  told  the  ediUtr  "I 
thought  it  quite  pink"  he  replied.  "And 
I  thought  we  would  get  some  reaction  Irom 
the  student   body   or    faculty  but   none 

came." 

As  I  discussed  the  whole  epi.sode  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  coresp<mdent  tor  the  ."Vnc 
York  Times,  he  vaguelv  recalled  that  Karl 
Kautsky  was  a  Marxist.  Wc  went  to  our  office 
.set  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  read  the 
folowlng:  ""Kautsky.  Karl  1 1854-1938)  Ger- 
man Marxist  and  historian  of  Socialism,  was 
born  Oct.   IG.  1854.  .>t  Prague  He  w.-us  .t 

friend  and  disciple  of  Marx,  .iiid  after  the 
death  of  Engels.  universally  leuarded  ;u.  tlie 
most  important  interpreter  of  Marx's  pliilos- 
ophy  .  -  ."  What  tales  ol  colonial  suppression 
my  Kenya  Iriend  must  have  had  to  spin  to 
his  college  mates!  It  Wius.  U)  put  U  mildly, 
a  shock  to  me!  .All  ol  this,  ol  course,  is  no 
suri)rise  to  Portlanders  who  have  just  seen 
the  case  of  Student-body  President  Urls 
lirought  to  public  light  .And  the  Stan  De- 
partment blithely  .salves  the  ca.sual  inquirer's 
mind  with  the  statement  'Tliere  is  at  present 
no  direct  communist  threat  to  .Southern 
Rhodesia:  we  believe  that  the  rebel  regime, 
by  seeking  illegally  to  perpetrate  inlnonly 
rule  will  create  conditions  under  which  ex- 
tremism, including  communist  mlluence 
among  anti-regime  groups,  is  almost  certfun 
to  Increase!"  No  cries  of  .ilarm  irom  the  State 
Department  when  the  Chinese  inflUratf'  Tan- 
zania ...  no  word  of  protest  when  Belgian 
nuns   are    raped    by    the    Congolese  but 

a  cry  for  blood  when  a  little  counir.  like 
Rhodesia  takes  the  very  same  stand  .America 
took  191  years  ago.  And  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment doesn't  believe  m  double  standards! 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  -;eiitleinL'n.  niuy 
I  again  reiterate  that  sanctions  againsl 
Rhodesia  are  constitutionally  illegal 
more  than  that  they  are  a  defiance  ol  the 
very  principles  this  great  land  was  founded 
upon.  Rhodesia  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
African  episode  .  11  is  America's  struggle 
being  fought  again  in  the  l20th  Century.  It 
forces  all  true  Americans  to  look  back  at 
basic  principles  and  to  rededicate  themselves 
as  did  the  Founding  F.ithers  Rhodesia  is  an 
outpost  of  America  in  the  .ureal  battle  lor 
Christianity  and  frepdom  and  attamst  com- 
munism 

THE    SPIRIT    <ir    LIBERTY 

The  best  way  I  can  summarize  lor  you  the 
spirit  of  dedication  we  need  to  have  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  to  refer  back  to  my  own  Rho- 
desian past  and  catch  for  you  a  glimpse  of 
the   "Spirit  of  Rhodesia  ' 

I  was  student  body  president  ol  .i  school 
in  Salisbury  called  Allan  Wilson  High  Allan 
Wilson  was  a  pioneer,  sent  out  with  a  party 
of  men  to  locate  the  warring  .Matubele  war- 
riors who  had  massacred  settlers  at  a  place 
called  Bulawayo.  On  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
gani  River,  he  was  ambu.'hed  by  several 
thousand  Matabele  led  by  Chief  Lobengula. 
Every  last  man  died  righting  The  Chief.  Im- 
pressed with  their  valor,  said  of  them.  "Ba- 
benga  emadodenl   madoda"  They   were 

men  of  men"  That  became  the  motto  ol  our 
school!  Our  school  song  best  symbolizes  the 
spirit  of  those  pioneers  and  indeed  pio- 

neers of  freedom  everywhere  .As  I  recite  'he 
words.  I  would  thai  you  draw  on  your  own 
great  American  heritage  as  I  draw  on  mine: 

"And  those  who  stood  tipon  Shangani  ,s  oanks 
Those  gallant  le-w  with  danger  all  around 
Who  fought  until  the  last  brave  fighter  sank 
Beside  his  dying  comrade  on  the  t-round. 
They  call  to  us.   Hold  on  when  hope  lias  fied. 
Hold  on  with  bleeding  liands  and  blinded 
eyes. 
"Hold  on  when   all  the  things  you  love  are 
dead 
"When  beaten  to  your  knees,  hold  on  and 
rise." 
Rise  up  again  and  in  the  battle  din 

Hear  still  their  call  to  you.    Hold  on  and 
win' 
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The  listening  granite  hills  take  up  the  cry. 
Take  courage,  bid  all  craven  tears  be  gone. 

The  spirit  of  brave  men  will  never  die. 

It   lives   again   In   you,   brave   hearts,   hold 
on  '   ' 

May   the  spirit  ol   the  great   .Americans  of 
the  past  the  Jertersons.  Lmcolns,  Wash- 

ingtons  live  on  may  we  rededicate  our- 

selves 10  them  .And  in  st)  doing,  may  we  work 
toward  a  repeal  of  Rhodesian  sancticjns  .iiid 
lor  the  building  ol  a  country  of  trtie  Ireedoni 
lor  the  Rhodesian  i>eoi)le,'  Ixith  lilack  .md 
white  May  we  return  to  sanity  in  lorelgn 
affairs,  based  on  irue  -American  i)riiull)les. 
Thank   .on 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  -^ND  THE  POOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OF    WIS<'ONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STA  TES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1968 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pro.sident-  re- 
cently the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
In-stitulion-s  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  held  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commi.s.sion  rejjort  on  con- 
.sumer  credit  practice.s  in  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia.  Although  the  .study  was  con- 
fined to  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  .situa- 
tion in  the  District  is  broadly  representa- 
tive of  conditions  throughout  the  major 
cities  of  the  United  SUtes.  Certainly  the 
problem  of  consumer  credit  and  install- 
ment buying  was  listed  by  the  Kemer 
Commission  as  one  ol  the  mo.st  .significant 
problems  faced  by  residents  of  the  ghetto, 
I  am  hoping  that  these  hearings  will 
focus  more  attention  on  the  special  con- 
sumer problems  of  inner  city  residents. 
The  FTC  study  shows  that  the  poor  pay 
more.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  they 
pay  60  percent  more  for  identical 
merchandise. 

We  as  a  nation  must  do  belter  than 
this,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  allow  a 
situation  to  continue  where  poor  and 
low-income  families  who  can  least  afTord 
it  are  paying  60  percent  more  than  mid- 
dle- and  upper-income  families  w"ho  live 
outside  the  ghetto. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  special 
assistant  for  consumer  affairs.  Mi-ss  Betty 
Furness,  testified  before  our  .subcommit- 
tee and  presented  a  concise  and  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  FTC  report.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony and  the  letter  I  received  from  Miss 
Furness  expanding  upon  her  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  fonow"si 

The  White  House. 
Washnigton,  April  19.  1'j68. 
Hon.  William  Pp.oxmif.l. 

Chairman    Subcormnittcr  on  Financial  Im-.v- 
tuttonh.  Banking  and  Currency  Ccnnmit- 
tcc.   U.S.   Senate.   Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Chairman    Prox.mire:     It    :e    kindly 
requested   thai   this   letter   be  placed   in  the 
record    as    supplemental    comments    to    my 
testimony    on    the    national    implications    of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Economic  Re- 
port of  March  1968  on  Installment  Credit  and 
Retail  Sales  Practices  ol   District  of  Colum- 
bia Retailers  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Report  )  . 

The    general    purpose    of    the    Report    was 
10  obtain  a  factual   picture  of   the   fi- 
nance  charges,    prices,   margins   and   profits, 
legal  actions  taken  in  collecting  delinquent 
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Accounta.  and  the  relatlonahlp  betwe«n  re- 
tailers and  finance  campanles  "  A  speclflo 
purpose  was  to  compare  the  practices  and 
credit  experiences  of  retailers  i>f  furniture 
and  appUanoes  who  sell  primarily  to  a  low- 
income  market  with  those  who  sell  to  a  more 
general  market 

This  iifPce  not  only  concurs  with  the  con- 
rluslons  i\nd  recr  mmendatlon*  of  the  Repcrrt 
pp  1  !4(  but  ret;ards  It  as  a  landmark  con- 
tribution which  can  point  the  way  to  Un- 
provln«  conditions  In  the  innerclty  mnrket- 
place  Thouijhtfiil  readers  must  be  surely 
;ilarmpd  by  the  findings  Hopefully.  It  should 
Keiierate  remedial  action  In  both  government 
rind  private  sectors  Recent  disorders  In  the 
Dlstrl'-f  of  Columbia  and  In  other  cities 
icross  ;he  n;(tun  i?lve  fiirther  validation  to 
'his  concern  Viewed  in  conjunction  with  the 
re<enr  rt-porr  nf  the  National  Advmorv  Com- 
inlsslon  on  Civil  Disorders  iNACCD.  the 
corollary  between  the  two  studies  Is  at  once 
apparen-  The  VACCD  report  stated  that 
slBtniacanr  grievances  concerning  unfair 
commercial  pr.ictices  afTectlng  Negro  con- 
sumers were  f  )iind  In  11  of  the  20  cl'les 
studied  ■    The   enier^ln?    prevalence    of 

selective  looting  and  damage  to  stores  oper- 
a'ed  by  merchants  who  rioters  apparently 
hflieved  are  charging  exorbitant  prices  or 
selUng  inferior  goods  lends  further  support 
•■'  "tie  view,  of  the  part  explnltation  pliw.s  in 
f'»terlnK  the  fru,str;\rions  'hat  foment  such 
disorders  The  NACCD  while  stating  that 
there  wa.s  a  variance  in  the  specific  grievances 
from  cltv  to  cirv  ;isr  ..ll.srrlmlnatorv  .-on- 
--iiitner  ,ind  credit  prru'iccs  as  me  of  the  12 
Identified  grievances  in  .ne  patterns  of  dis- 
orders NACCD  Sum- 18  I  suspect  that 
these  two  reports  confirm  what  many  trial 
court  Judges  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association  and  all  lawvers  coun- 
seling and  defendlTig  the  poor  have  long 
known 

Fir  'he  Dutrlct  business  community  and. 
■Ai*  believe  for  sll  urban  business  everywhere, 
'he  Report  indicates  the  immedi.^te  need  for 
intensified  voluntary  action,  inchidlng  mean- 
ingful codes  of  ethics  to  correct  objection- 
able practices  .ind  to  provide  alternatives  for 
the  low-mcome  and  Negro  consumer 

For  educators  the  Report  points  to  the 
imperative  need  for  Intensified  realistic  con- 
sumer educatlin  geared  to  all  levels  of  ac- 
ceptance and  relatable  to  marketplace  prob- 
lems of  the  in.ierclty  pi  or 

For  the  legal  profession  as  well  as  the  loc- 
:il  state  and  Federal  authorities,  'he  Report 
points  up  sharply  the  need  for  increased 
neighborhood  legal  aid  for  the  consumer 
poor  Part  cf  the  assistance  should  be  chan- 
neled Into  a  continuing  study  of  the  major 
i-onsumer  problems  of  the  poor  and  the 
Negro  focusing  on  the  Improvement  of  laws, 
reg^ilations  and  practices  it  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  marketplacv  We  must 
achieve  parity  in  the  bargaining  position  of 
the  consumer  with  the  seller  and  credit  ex- 
tender 

Particularly  wl'h  reference  to  the  state 
regulation  of  consumer  credit,  for  the  Na- 
tional Ci  mmissloners  on  Unlforir.  State  Laws. 
the  .American  Bar  .Association,  nnd  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states  the  Report  impels  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  draft- 
ing ard  adoption  of  strong  amendments  to 
the  pending  uniform  consumer  credit  draft 
code  which  should  include  among  other 
recommenda'lons  we  have  made,  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  consumer  by  equalizing  the 
remedies  allowed  both  creditor  and  debtor: 
deterrents  for  sharp  practices  In  the  form  of 
adequate  penalties:  provision  for  stronger  en- 
forcement powers  and  the  Institution  of  class 
suits  by  state  administrators  who  will  be 
charged  with  enforcing  the  code  My  office 
and  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
.Association,  as  well  as  others,  have  urged 
these  and  other  Improvements  to  the  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Cede 

The  Report  Compels  us  to  make  another 
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companion  recommendation  concerning  the 
need  f^r  the  establishment  of  offices  of  con- 
sumer affairs  within  the  offices  of  the  States 
Attorneys  General  with  brunch  otilces  where 
applicable.  In  the  urban  ghettos  .ind  else- 
where It  follows  that  there  Is  need  for  the 
cities  to  do  likewise  We  know  that  many  of 
the  poor  will  not  venture  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods The  City  Hall  Is  too  far  away  In 
.iiany  Instances  Some  states  and  cities  have 
taken  these  steps,  others  are  so  planning  All 
should  act 

And  in  acting,  the  statutory  safeguards 
believed  needed  should  concentrate  on  the 
three  related  elements  if  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  conduct  of  the  potential  credi- 
tor towards  the  consumer  before  the  credit 
transaction  becomes  .i  contract:  more  effec- 
tf.e  methods  of  protecting  the  consumer  who 
!ieci)mcs  a  party  to  a  credit  triins«ctU/M  .iiid 
prevention  of  abuses  In  the  rights  of  credi- 
tors and  debtors  after  default  on  the  obli- 
gation 

Aa  viewed  by  this  office,  there  .ire  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  certain  signifi- 
cant legislative  Items  that  can  be  a  big  st-^p 
towards  correcting  'Jie  evils  noted  In  the  Re- 
pair'. We  have  previously  urged  their  enact- 
ment These  include,  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  S  5.  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion .Act".  S.  2689  the  District  of  Columbia 
Retail  Installment  Sales  .Act;  S  2590.  the 
District  of  Columbia  Retail  Installment  Sales 
Finance  Charges  .Act,  and  S  2692.  a  bill  to 
protect  the  enforcement  ol  a  security  inter- 
est m  real  property  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia except  pursuant  to  a  court  order  -Addl- 
tlonallv  this  office  again  urges  the  passage  ol 
S  :}066,  the  Deceptive  bales  TVct  of  1968 
broadening  the  Injunctive  powers  of  the 
Federal  Tr.ide  Commu-sion.  and  S  1599.  the 
Door-to-Door  Sales  .Act  which  will  provide  a 
cooling-oir  period  lor  the  consumer 

The  recommendations  urged  above  and  also 
in  the  Report  m.ike  it  apparent  that  a  va- 
riety of  actions  are  needed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  credit  lor  the  jioor  We  would  empha- 
size in  addition  to  endorsing  the  complemen- 
tary steps  proposed  in  the  Report  ip  13 1. 
that  consumer  educ.itlon  is  essential — to  in- 
clude couns-eling  ervicef  nr  ividlng  practice 
[or  consumers  in  comparison  shopping.  Con- 
'iumer  comprehension  must  be  achieved  to 
make  full  disclosure  of  credit  terms  truly 
etTectlve. 

Wolf  von  Eck.irdt,  m  .i  moving  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  Sunday. 
.April  14  entitled  Ml.sslon  76  .A  Spanking 
New  Capitol"  raises  the  question  its  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be  'business  as 
usual"  .is  wc  rebuild  our  Capitol.  He  also  asks 
.ire  we  going  to  rebuild  the  "two  Washing- 
tons?"  I  for  one  join  In  this  hope  that  the 
city  seize  the  challenge  of  this  crisis  ;uid 
move  with  a  steady  purpose  of  mind  to  build 
one  city  "  There  are  crucial  and  responsible 
roles  m  this  t.isk  for  all  of  us.  I  submit  that 
.iny  plan  to  physically  rebuild  the  city  Into 
livable  and  attractive"  homes  .md  commu- 
nities must  include  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems so  graphically  portrayed  In  the  Report 

The  opportunity   to  submit   our   views  on 
these  Important  matters  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Betty  PuRNEsa. 
Special  A.isistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumtr  Affairs. 

Miss  FtTRNEss  I  Would  like  to  rejxjrt  my 
feelings  about  the  implications  of  the  FTC 
Report  I  think  the  report  richly  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  you  are  giving  it.  Its 
findings  are  alarming  The  situations  it 
describes  are  critical. 

There  is  an  economic  Illness  that  pervades 
our  poor  commtinitles.  It  was  born  of  the 
Conditions  of  deprivation  which  created  those 
communities  It  is  nurtured  by  that  famous 
spiral  of  poverty  the  poorer  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  less  the  viable  businesses  want  to 
move  in   The  fewer  the  businesses  in  a  neigh- 
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borhood,  the  poorer  the  community  grows— 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  pocketixxjk  lor 
eventually  It  ceases  to  be  a  real  comtnunlty 

Installment  credit  Is  lx>th  the  hero  and 
the  villain  in  the  ghettos  The  iiorm.il  ave- 
nues of  credit  are  not  open  to  the  very  ixxir 
The  most  desperate  crawl  to  loan  sharks. 
Others  are  forced  to  deal  with  high-rate 
lenders  and  tlnance  companies,  which  jften 
cloak  sharp  practices  in  the  innf.cuou.'; 
phrase.  Only  so  much  a  month  "  The  rest, 
the  average  citizens  deal  with  the  Install- 
ment plans  of  the  ghetto  merchants  This  is 
generally  the  best  break  thev  can  get 

But  when  it  :.s  .ibused.  installment  credit 
IS  .1  daiit'erous  and  crippling  weajjon. 

Tliere  Is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  report 
to  support  the  thetiry  of  this  dual  role  In- 
stallment credit  accounts  for  93  ijerccnt  of 
the  sales  :imoMc  low-liicome  market  mer- 
chants, not  only  27  percent  of  the  sales  ;ti 
the  general  market  So  It  Is  needed  In  the 
inner  city 

But  when  a  jjoor  man  has  to  pay  $220  (or 
a  television  set  that  his  more  .iffluent  neigh- 
bor can  buy  for  $130  outside  the  ghetto, 
something  is  wrong  with  the  system 

Whether  it  be  Inflated  price  or  Interest,  or 
a  combination  of  both,  when  a  po<ir  man  has 
to  pay  twice  the  amount  tor  .m  it*m  .is  Ui>es 
the  richer  resident  of  the  mlddleclius.?  neigh- 
borhood something  Is  wrong  with  the  systen. 

When  a  poor  man  Is  railroaded  Into  sign- 
ing a  contract  that  Is  guaranteed  to  bleed 
him  dry.  while  the  rich  man  can  de.il  on 
really  "easy  credit  term.s."  something  Is  very 
wrong  with  rhp  -ystem 

The  Illness  is  easy  enough  to  diagnose.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  In  other  cities 
around  the  Nation  the  poor  are  paving  more 
Those  '*ho  cannot  atford  .i  single  luxury  of 
life  are  being  overcharged  for  the  bare  ne- 
ce.ssltles  of  life 

The  pro{)f  wa.s  right  here  in  the  streets  two 
weeks  .if<o  Rep'irtecllv.  some  of  the  stores 
that  were  burned  ."hd  looted  belonged  to 
merchants  who  the  people  felt  had  treated 
tliem  unfairly 

The  papers  reported  several  .sad.  desperate 
efforts  of  the  rioter?- -not  to  loot,  htit  to  de- 
stroy the  credit  records  of  the  stores  they 
burned  This  was  their  final  solution  to  op- 
pressive debt 

.As  you  know.  It  didn't  work  Stores  th.it 
do  90  percent  of  their  business  on  credit  keep 
their  records  m  a  sale  place 

Determining  the  cause  of — or  assigning 
the  blame  for-  this  illness  Is  no:  so  easy.  It 
is  not  a  one-sided  problem 

The  ghetto  merchants  are  tiot  entirely  'o 
blame  Their  extra  charges  are  often  paten 
up  by  extra  merchandl.sing  expenses — lor 
sales  forces,  for  high  Instirance  rates,  for  legal 
fees  to  collect  bad  debts,  and  for  losses  due 
to  bad  debts 

The  consumers  certainly  aren't  the  vil- 
lains A  poor  man  is  by  no  mefuis  necessarily 
a  bad  risk.  The  figures  in  the  report  prove 
this  .And  a  default  Jtidgment  by  no  means 
implies  irresponsibility  or  malice.  It  can 
mean,  simply,  a  lack  of  sophistication.  If  ,i 
man  receives  broken  or  worthless  goods,  and 
if  he  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
money  to  go  to  court,  his  only  recourse — .is 
he  sees  it — is  non-payment 

Tlie  problem  goes  a  lot  deeper  The  Kerner 
Commission  report  on  civil  disorders  struck 
a  strong  note  with  this  ."Statement: 

What  white  .Americans  have  never  fi;!ly 
understood — but  what  the  Negro  can  ne\er 
forget — Is  that  white  society  is  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  ghetto  White  institutions 
created  It,  white  institutions  maintain  it, 
and  white  society  condones  it" 

So  I  think  the  fir.-t  and  most  basic  Impli- 
cation of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
port Is  that  we  need  a  thorough  reexamina- 
tion and  reordering  of  attitudes  by  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors 

We  live  in  the  most  prosperous  society  lu 
history,  and  yet  somehow  we  have  managed 
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,,,  omdone  povrrlv,  Ignomoce.  and  the  eco- 
nomic  exploitation   of  that   Ignorance   in   a 
lirge  .segment   of  our  .society. 
'  II  I  may.  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
ceneral  observall.  n.i  about  what  I  think  the 
yic  report  suggests-   implicitly  or  explicitly, 
hen  1  h.ive  a  lew  specliic  recommendations. 
It  IS  clear  to  me  th.it  the  private  sector  has 
not  to  be  encouraged  to  move  Into— not  out 
uf--the  ghetto  .ireas   It  will  have  to  be  ready 
to   take   new   risks-  prudent    risks,   but   new 
ones    Banks   ..nd   other  financiers  will   have 
to  tlnd  new  wnvs  of  establishing  criteria  for 
credit   wavs  geared  to  the  poor  community. 
For'insl"ance.  most  people  in  the  poor  com- 
munities wouldn't  come  in  off  the  streets  to 
t  ilk  to  a  bank  about  a  loan.  Many  don't  real- 
ly know  wh.it  a  loan  means   Many  more  think 
•he  bank  is  out  to  steal  from  them.  The  banks 
will  have  to  go  to  them,  to  become  contrlbut- 
•ng  members   of   the   comnumity   instead  of 
i.iceless  m.irhle  Inilldlngs  "downtown"  some- 
where 

The  Federiil  Government  is  already  word- 
ing on  ways  to  make  insurance  for  home- 
owners and  small  buslnes.smen  easier  and  less 
expen.sive,  and  this  is  an  important  step.  We 
nave  to  move  Into  area*  of  mortsage  and  per- 
-onal  linanclng,  too. 

If  we  can  Increase  the  number  of  healthy 
businesses  in  a  ghetto  area,  we  Increase  com- 
petition  And  nothing  lowers  prices  faster. 

There  is  a  vital  need  for  educators  In  the 
District  and  elsewhere  to  begin  really  effec- 
Tive  programs  of  loniumer  education.  We 
must  -peak  to  the  poor  m  their  language 
.ibout  their  problem.s— not  In  textbook 
rhetoric  about  economic  theories. 

There  has  got  to  be  a  great  and  Immediate 
increase  in  legal  aid  for  consumers.  We  need 
inore  people  to  go  into  the  communities  and 
talk  to  the  people  on  their  doorsteps.  We  need 
i.cw  laws  and  new  standards  to  equalize  the 
relationship   between   seller  and  debtor. 

The  report  indicates  several  other  impor- 
tant :treas  of  action: 

There  Is  a  need  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission it.self  to  broaden  its  program  against 
deceptive  practices  The  President  has  used 
the  term  "creative  lederalism"  to  describe  a 
itood  working  relationship  between  the  Ped- 
er.il  ("Tovernment  and  the  States.  This  Is  an 
..rea    vhere  we  really   can  be  creative. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
state  legislatures  should  work  toward  a 
stronger  uniform  consumer  credit  code — to 
:ind  new  ways  to  protect  the  honest  debtor 
and  punish  sharp  practices. 

Tl'ie  states  .md  (  ities  should  develop  ef- 
fecti'.o  offices  of  consumer  affairs.  I  think  the 
indl'.  idual  states  should  continue  to  regulate 
consumer  credit  But  I  also  think  that  if 
the  states  prove  ■unwilling  or  unable  to  pro- 
'.  ide  adequate  jirotectlon  for  the  consumer, 
then  the  Congress  -a-IU  have  to  step  In. 

P.Uht  now  the  Congress  could  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  American  consumer  by  passing 
:i  strong  Truth-m-Ler.dlng  bill.  The  House- 
passed  version  of  s  5  is  a  good  bill,  a  reason- 
able bill,  and  a  fair  bill  I  hope  it  will  be 
.%cted  upon  favorably  by  the  Congress. 

There  is  other  legislation  pending  which 
would  help  the  District  of  Columbia  be  a 
leader  in  consumer  protection.  I  strongly 
urge  passage  of  the  DC  Retail  Installment 
Sales  Act  and  the  D  C.  Retail  Installment 
.Sales  Finance  Charges  Act 

The  Door-to-Door  Sales  Act  should  also 
have  high  priority.  Door-to-door  salesmen 
prey  on  the  low-income  consumer  with  high- 
pressure  tactics.  Their  tactics  are  cajolery 
and  confusion.  People  are  coaxed  into  mak- 
ing purchases  which  they  can't  afford  and 
don  t  want.  There  should  be  a  cooling-ofl  pe- 
riod for  the  bewildered  consumer  to  consider 
what  he  has  signed  his  name  to. 

Finally,  I  think  a  constimer  credit  founda- 
•'.on  or  commission  should  be  created  by  law. 
It  should  consider  all  steps  o<  a  credit  trans- 
■ction.  Is  there  any  deception,  such  as  false 
advertising,  In  the  original  sale?  Are  the 
terms   of  the   contract   overly   btirdenaome? 
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How   can  we   prevent  abuses  In   a   situation 
where  a  debtor  has  defaulted? 

The  last  Item  Is  partlctilarly  relevant.  The 
FTC  report  Indicates  garnishment  and  re- 
possession proceedings  are  simply  routine  m 
the  low-Income  market  — one  stut  lor  every 
$2  600  In  sales,  as  opposed  to  one  stilt  tor 
every  $232,000  In  sales  m  the  general  market 

There  will  be  no  quick  and  easy  answer  to 
these  problems.  Certain  injustices  In  our 
credit  structure  have  become  almost  tradi- 
tional. And  an  Injustice  is  much  easier  to  per- 
petrate than  to  correct 

But  we  must  make  a  strong  beginning  now. 
How  our  cities  develop  during  the  next  ^0 
years  will  determine  the  ciuality  of  life  lor 
300  million  Americans. 

This  Nation  long  ago  extended  u  promise 
to  all  its  citizens-  a  promise  of  equality  and 
Justice  and  freedom.  It  Is  time  that  promise 
was  fulfilled. 


/ 
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SALUTE  TO  CARVER  VOCATIONAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ea^h  Member  of  this  body  has 
within  his  congressional  district  I  am 
confident,  many  high  schools  which  nave 
made  unusually  outstanding  athletic 
achievements  in  the  field  of  sports. 

It  is  mv  honor  to  have  within  my  own 
district— "the  Fifth  District  of  Georpia— 
the  Carver  Vocational  High  School,  which 
serves  a  large  part  of  the  Atlanta  com- 
munitv  In  recent  years  Carver  High 
School  has  made  rapid  advances  in  hiuh 
.school  football  competition  and  has  been 
one  of  the  fiercest  competitors  m  our 
entire  State. 

In  the  1967  football  sea.son.  the  Carver 
Vocational  High  School  in  comi^etition 
against   many   larger   institutions   from 
other    areas    of    Georgia    brought   high 
honor  and   recognition   to   their   .school 
and  to  our  area  by  winning  the  jxisltion 
of  runnerup  in  the   1967  AAA  Georgia 
high  school  football  competition.  To  the 
uninformed,  this  may  not  seem  such  a 
noteworthy  accomplishment,  but  to  us  in 
Atlanta    it    is    indeed    a    commendable 
achievement.  This  high  school  is  located 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  our  urban  renewal 
areas   and   many   of   its   students   have 
grown  up  in  an  underprivileged  section 
of  the  city  where  many  of  the  problems 
of  crowded  urban  areas  exist.  Yet.  the 
members  of  the  football  squad  of  Carver 
Vocational  High  School  have  exhibited  a 
will  to  win  and  a  determination  to  prove 
their   mettle    that    was    unmatched    by 
many,  many  other  high  schools  through- 
out the  State. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
bodv  todav  is  to  let  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  "Nation  know  that  we  do  have  thou- 
sands of  fine  voung  men  and  women 
within  our  State,  like  the  members  of  the 
Car\'er  Vocational  High  School  football 
squad  and  their  coaches  and  staff,  who 
believe  in  making  their  own  mark  m  the 
world  and  winning  recognition  through 
their  personal  achievements  instead  of 
expecting  to  be  given  something  for  no 
effort  at  all.  Therefore,  it  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 


the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Carver 
Vocational  High  School  Icxitball  .squad 
.so  that  they  may  receive  the  well-earned 
resiiect  and  admiration  ot  all  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  football 
squad,  the  trainers  and  the  staff; 

Football  .squad;  Claude  Williams.  Cal- 
vin Edwards,  Lonnie  Riley.  James  Bailey. 
William  Lucas,  Anthony  Woods,  Charlie 
Terry,  Johnny  Moore,  James  Piatt,  Ru- 
dolph Carter,  Johnny  Vearbv.  Raymond 
Peterson,  Adolphus  Carmichael,  Ken- 
neth Higpins.  Charlie  Thomas,  James 
Flovd,  Donald  Person.  Alvin  Hill,  Joe 
Martin,  Deu..i.,  Hcndley.  James  Williams, 
Carl  Long.  Mark  Gresham.  John  Hugh- 
ley.  Marvin  Hartsfleld.  Apollo  Plras. 
Gary  Cain.  Larry  Davis,  Vincent  Dennis, 
Wilhe  .Jackson.  Ludio  Jack.son.  Calvin 
Barber,  Nathaniel  Youngblood.  Oscar 
Daniel,  and  Nathaniel  Collins. 

Trainers;  Richard  Smith,  GaiT  Norris, 
and  Carey  Taylor. 

Staff;  C.  L.  Fi.sher,  AD  ,  iiead  coach: 
E  L  Boa/man.  backfleld  coach;  W.  E. 
Hunter,  line  coach;  J.  W.  Chandler:  C. 
C.  Jones:  and  E.  L.  Proctor. 


MADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA'  JET  AIRCRAFT  PUR- 
CHASES HERE  STRENGTHEN  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDI.ANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  2,  7968 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
two  of  our  most  prominent  national 
IJioblems  are  tlie  creation  of  .lobs  in  this 
country  and  the  protection  of  Ihc  dollar 
by  (limiiuUine  our  chronic  balance-of- 
jiavments  deficit. 

Airline  and  aircraft  manufacturing 
companies  m  particular  have  been  lead- 
ers amona  American  bu.sine.sses  lightini; 
the.se  two  .specific  national  jiroblems. 
Their  efforts  have  been  marked  by  con- 
siderable procre.ss. 

Alonfi  v.'hh  many  of  my  coUeauucs  and 
constituents  I  have  become  concerned 
and  have  expressed  that  concern  over 
certain  recent  developments  which  have 
threatened  to  inhibit  progress  m  improv- 
ing both  the  .!0b  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments  pictures.  In  particular  I  refer  to 
the  recent  decision  of  a  ma.ior  aircraft 
manufacturer  to  turn  outside  the  coun- 
try for  let  tiansport  t-n^ines. 

More  recently,  on  Thur.'day,  April  25. 
United  Air  Lines  announced  its  selection 
of  the  McDonnell-Douelas  DC-10  trl'ct 
transport  t  quipped  with  General  Elec- 
tric eng  nos  for  its  next  generation  ct 
airliners  Thp  United  decision,  combined 
witli  American's  earlier  order,  has  en- 
abled McDonnell-Dou'.;las  to  proceed  im- 
mediatclv  with  development  :ind  produc- 
tion cf  this  advanced  technology  aircraft 
wh'ch  will  be  powered  by  enaines  de- 
signed and  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Co— ensines  made  m  America 
bv  .Americans. 

'  This  decision  by  these  great  companies 
will  mean  thousands  of  .'obs  in  the 
United  States.  Also,  it  will  mean  that 
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enstlnes  and  .spares  over  the  life  of  this 
program,  valued  in  terms  of  billions  of 
dollars,  will  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States  instead  of  beint;  imported  at  the 
expense  of  a  iurther  dollar  drain  The 
result  will  be  improvement — rather  than 
deterioration — in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments 

Todav  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
achievements  of  these  ^.-reat  companies, 
and  salute  their  perseverance  and  deter- 
mination to  contribute  substantially  to 
national  efforts  toward  resolvinf?  two 
fundamental  problems. 


SHORTAGF   OF   M1-:UK'AL  SKHVICFS 
IN    RURAL   ARFAS 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

IN  niE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur^dau.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  RESNICK  M:  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  dire  .shortage  of  adequate 
medical  senices  available  for  those 
Americans  who  live  in  rural  areas 

In  :nv  own  State  of  New  York,  alone. 
the  director  ot  professional  education  has 
indicated  that — 

Nnt  less  'hai.  1.30  oommunltles  with  popvj- 
lations  of  more  than  2  000  have  no  physicians 
.It  .ill 

And  the  situation  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  is  just  as  critical 

For  example,  there  are  15  counties  In 
the  State  of  Texas  that  do  not  have  even 
one  medical  doctor,  while  .Missouri  lias 
eutit  vural  counties  without  a  medical 
doctor 

In  other  parts  of  the  counto'.  although 
there  may  be  a  physician  located  in  the 
area,  the  doctor-patient  ratio  is  so  high 
that  the  physician  cannot  possibly  pro- 
\ide  adequate  assistance  For  example,  in 
the  Yucca  Valley  Hospital  in  California, 
there  are  on.y  10  doctors  in  the  entire 
high  desert  to  serve  28.000  people. 

Great  distances  and  the  absence  of 
■idequate  transportation  facilities  mean 
ti'.at  ttu'  rural  doctor  serves  fewer  people 
;n  a  .;nen  len^Jth  of  time  than  does  his 
urban  counterpart  It  also  means  that 
permanent  injuries  and  fatalities  are 
much  more  prevalent  in  rural  areas. 

Dr  William  Haddon,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Hmhway  Safety  Bureau, 
points  out  that  the  accident  fatality  rates 
:i\  sparsely  populated  States  such  as  New 
Mexica  Nevada,  Wyoming.  Montana,  and 
-So iith  Dakota  are  three  times  the  rates 
1.11  urban  States. 

The  rural  poor — and  43  jx-rcent  of 
thiise  m  povei  ty  live  in  rural  .America — 
sutler  most  ot  all  Both  infant  and  ma- 
ternal mortality  rates  for  migrant  work- 
ers exceed  the  national  average  by  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  In  Appalachia, 
infant  mortality  is  twice  the  national 
average  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases are  some  '.ii  percent  higher  than 
the  national  average. 

Older  citizens,  who  comprise  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  most  rural  communi- 
ties, although  now  covered  by  medicare. 
frequently  cannot  take  advantage  of 
these  new  benefits  because  of  the  lack 
of   clinics   and   hj.spitals  in   rural  areas 
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and  because  they  cannot  afford  or  secure 
transpLirtation 

f'lequently  this  .situation  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  !(x-al  contmunity  Many  small 
towns  are  willing  to  provide  clinics  for  a 
doctor,  but  the  doctors,  whose  services 
are  in  demand  all  over  the  country,  pre- 
fer urban  areas  where  they  will  have 
more  modern  equipment  research  facili- 
ties the  opportunity  for  specialization 
and  the  a.s.sociation  of  their  colleagues, 
are  reluctant  to  come  to  rural  areas. 

The  irony  is  that  often,  when  a  rural 
area  finally  is  able  to  attract  a  physician. 
he  Is  immediately  drafted  by  the  .selec- 
tive service,  and  that  rural  area  is.  once 
again,  left  doctorless 

We  face  a  .>eiious  ..ituation  m  Viet- 
nam and  I  support  our  efTort  wholeheart- 
edlv,  but  I  think  ue  must  also  be  aware 
that  the  doctor  draft  may  leave  already 
under.serviced  rural  areas  without  any 
medical  service  what.soever 

Rural  .America  has.  for  too  long  now. 
been  given  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  At 
present  70  percent  of  the  .American  peo- 
ple live  on  1  percent  of  the  land.  The 
only  way  we  are  going  to  reverse  this 
trei^.d  IS  to  make  rural  .America  an  easier 
place  in  which  to  live  Today,  it  is  almost 
as  though  we  penalize  our  citizens  for  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas 

Therefore.  I  am  today  Introducing  the 
following  resolution  urging  that  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  the  selective  service  be  re- 
vised to  provide  exemption  from  military 
service  for  tho.se  doctors  serving  In  rural 
areas  which  suffer  from  a  shortage  of 
medical  personnel  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  this  vital 
measure 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

H     Rts     !156 
ftesiilutlon  expressing  the  sense  uf  Congress 
ih.^t  medlcnl  doctors  .serving  In  rural  areas 
should    be    provided    with    .in    appropriate 
exempuon   from   military  service 
Whereoa    residents   of    rural    .ireas   do    not 
icenerally  enjoy  the  .same  stanUiirds  of  medi- 
cal cire  that  prevail  In  urban  .ireas    .md 

Whereiis  there  exists  In  rural  areas  a  real 
shortage  <>f  medical  doctors:  .md 

Whereas  medical  doctors  are  today  needed 
In  such  rural  areas,  and 

Whereas  .Selective  Service  regulations  do 
not  at  the  present  Mme  provide  a  .specific 
exemption  for  medical  doctors  .serving  in 
rural  areas,  and 

Whereas  the  continued  drafting  of  doctors 
serving  rural  areas  will  leave  rural  residents 
wnthout  .Idequate  medical  service.  Therefore, 
be  It 

[ieiolii-d.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Director,  -Selec- 
•Ive  tiervlce  System,  should  revise  the  current 
policy  of  the  Selective  Service  System  with 
respect  to  medical  doctors  serving  in  rural 
are:is  in  order  to  provide  an  appropriate  ex- 
emption fr'jm  mlliuiry  service  for  such  doc- 
tors 
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F»OLISH   NAIIUNAL   HOLIDAY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN   THE  SEN.^TE  OF   THE   UNITED  ST.\TES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  tomorrow. 
May  3.  marks  the  proclamation  of  Pol- 
and s  Constitution  of   1791  and  the  day 


since  has  been  obser\ed  as  the  national 

holiday  of  that  country 

E\en  though  the  pre.sent  Soviet-lni- 
[x».sed  Communist  government  of  Poland 
has  abolished  the  holiday  there,  iieople 
of  Polish  de.scent  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  free  world  preserve 
this  noble  legacy  in  reverence  of  the  past 
and  in  hope  of  the  future 

Poland  and  the  United  Stales  have 
strong  ties  which  aline  the  histoid  of  our 
counti'ie.s  as  lar  back  as  the  Revolution- 
ary War  Thaddeus  Kosciu.szko.  a  youni; 
and  .stalwart  Polish  .soldier,  came  to  the 
United  States  and  with  remarkable  bril- 
liance in  miiitary  and  engineering  tactic- 
helped  .American  Revolutionary  Forces 
gain  the  victoi-v-  which  resulted  m  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  .5  years  later 

K  i.scius/.ko  returned  to  Poland  where 
he  was  to  use  the  same  genius  in  .servinc 
the  cause  of  T'olish  independence  While 
the  Constitution  of  Poland  was  adopted 
without  di.sorder  or  revolution.  Poli.-li 
liberation  was  .-iiort  lived.  In  1794  Kn.s- 
ciu.szko  again  led  ti-oops  against  foreign 
invaders,  this  time  within  his  own  coun- 
try. 

For  almost  two  centuries  Polish  na- 
tionals have  fought  against  suppres.sion 
yet  each  generation  produced  it.s  heroes 
and  each  era  it.s  greatness. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  Coivstitution  of  Poland,  three 
young  pe^jplr.  living  unknown  to  eaci: 
other  m  Communi.st-domlnattxl  Poland 
were  destined  to  bring  honor  to  tlieir  r.a- 
tive  land.  In  1891,  the  three,  a  noveli.-i 
a  young  college  girl,  and  a  10-year-oid 
boy.  entered  new.  exciting  phases  of  then- 
individual  lives, 

Tlie  novelist.  Polish  patriot  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz.  had  lived  briefly  in  the 
United  States  but  returned  to  his  native 
Poland  where  bv  1891  he  was  recognized 
as  the  writer  who  reflected  the  soul  of 
the  Polish  r-.atron  A  few  years  later  he 
published  Quo  Vadis."  which  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  and  drew  world 
acclaim  for  him  and  his  country. 

In  1891  Mane  Sklodowska.  a  youiu 
Polish  girl  who  with  her  family  suffered 
many  tribulations  under  Russian  tyran- 
ny, realized  the  dream  of  her  troubled 
youth  when  she  entered  the  Sorbonne  i:i 
Pans.  She  was  ;.;raduated  with  honor  r.i 
the  fields  of  physics  .md  mathematics 
and  remained  in  Paris  where  a  few  years 
later  she  married  a  young  ;;rofessor  and 
physicist  named  Pierre  Curie. 

Madam  Mane  Sklodowska-Curie.  in- 
.strumental  in  the  di.scovery  of  polonium 
and  radium,  received  two  Nobel  Prizes 
for  Ph.ysics  and  was  the  first  woman  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  Sorbonne  She 
vi.sited  the  United  States  in  1921  and 
again  in  1929.  both  tunes  honored  by 
American  women  with  ^ifts  and  fund.- 
which  she  used  to  continue  lier  work. 

When  the  girl  Mane  was  entering  her 
first  year  at  the  Sorbonne.  a  10-year-old 
boy,  Wladyslaw  Sikorski,  was  attendin'- 
school  with  other  Polish  boys  and  trirls 
in  Hyzne,  never  awart-  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  famous  General 
Sikorski.  member  of  the  front  rank  of 
outstanding  military  leaders  and  states- 
men of  World  War  II. 

After  the  occupation  of  Poland  in  1939, 
General   Sikorski   organized   the   PolL'^h 
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C-,overnment-in-exlle.  reorganized  the 
Polish  Armed  Forces  as  their  command- 
er in  chief,  and  as  Poland's  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Wai ,  and  managed  to  trans- 
fer the  bulk  ot  all  lorces  to  Great  Britain. 
Polish  militarv  forces  were  acclaimed 
throughout  World  War  II  for  their  heroic 
achievements. 

He  also  helped  to  organize  the  Polish 
home  army  which  foui^ht  agaiiist  Nazi 
occupation  forces  in  their  country  as  well 
■IS  Action  Zeszoda'  which  operated  from 
London  as  the  only  official  organized  aid 
to  Polish  Jews  during  World  War  II. 

These  are  the  Polish  nationals  who 
preserve  the  nature  of  their  hardy  nation 
and  give  truth  to  the  words  of  their  na- 
tional anthem,  -Poland  Is  Not  Lost," 
which  will  be  sunt:  today  throughout  the 
free  world  m  celebration  of  the  Polish 
national  holiday. 


DAY  OF  SOLIDARITY  WITH  THE 
LTCRAINIAN  PEOPLE— RESOLU- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 
Mr   DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  r^ranted,  I  insert  into  the 
rfcord  an  excellent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
Anienca    Inc  ,   Detroit-Ea.st    and   Ham- 
tr-amck  branch,  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
very  able  chanman  uf  that  fine  group  of 
Ukrainian  Americans,  Mr.  Walter  Tus- 
taniw.sky.  The  resolution  follows: 
Day    of    SoiiDARnv    With    the    Ukrainian 
Feople  -  Resolvtion 
Whereav    This  vear  has  been  proclaimed 
bv  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
ilons  as  -Tnternational  Human  Rights  Year," 
M   mark    the   20th   anniversary   of   the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

Whereas  Tlie  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the 
desires  of  all  freedom-loving  nations  and 
.imone  them  the  ITcrainian  people  enslaved 
bv  the  Russian  Ccmmunlsm: 

Whereas  The  Soviet  Russian  Regime  has 
brutally  ignored  the  concepts  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  HliThts  regardless  of  the  fact 
That  It  wa?  the  USSR.  Ukrainian  SSR.  Bye- 
loru-ssian  .^SR  and  all  Us  satellites  who  were 
i-D-siiTMcrs  of  this  document; 

Whereas-  The  Russian  Communist  Regime 
pretends  to  be  the  great  defender  of  Human 
Rlt'hts  but  In  practice  i.s  one  of  the  most 
ruthless  colonial  powers  that  has  Imposed 
Its  toUUttarian-communist  rule  on  once  free 
and  independent  nations; 

Whereas:  These  enslaved  nations  and 
especially  those  incorporated  in  the  so-called 
■•Union  of  Reiniblics".  have  lost  its  freedom 
and  human  risrhts  and  its  cultural,  ma.enal. 
and  spiritual  rights,  are  being  destroyed  by 
the  occupational  Russian  Regime: 

Whereas:  Moscow  is  using  every  method 
known  to  dictatorial  systems  such  as:  con- 
sistent purges,  rusEiticatinn.  doctrinal-educa- 
tional moves.  faUlliration  of  cultural  past 
.',nd  hlstorv  deportations  tn  the  forced  labor 
camps  displacement  of  whole  nations,  and  is 
conductine  a  conscious  and  planned  geno- 
cide to  eliminate  national  Identity  and  to 
mold    everyone    into    Soviet-Russian    mono- 

■.ith;  „, 

Whereas:  Communist  Russia,  having  mili- 
tarily defeated  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public of  1918.  has  persistently  trampled  upoq 
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the  most  basic  rights  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple and.  therefore,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights; 

Therefore  we:  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent gathered  here  today,  on  the  27th  day 
of  April,  1968,  in  the  city  o!  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan accuse  before  the  whole  world,  llie  gov- 
ernment of  the  USSR  and  in  pr.tctice  Soviet 
Russia,  of  the  foUowmi:  crimes  committed 
agiunst  the  Ukrainian  people: 

1  Having  occupied  tlie  tcrriUiry  oi  tlie 
Ukraine  with  the  help  of  the  Red  Army. 
Moscow  impo.sed  on  its  people  a  Quisling 
regime  under  the  name  of  Ukraiman  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic; 

2  By  Invading  and  occupying  the  Ukraine. 
Moscow  has  broken  the  treaty  it  signed  on 
December  17.  1917, 

3  Moscow  has  purposefully  destroyed  the 
Ukraine's  democratically  politically  and  social 
cadres  and  -svstems  and  iinpu.sed  a  toi.ili- 
urian  onc-p.iViy  .tystem     loreign  to  Uknun- 

laiis:  ^  ., 

4  Moscow  desiroved  tlic  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  and  lorccluUy  impo.sed  on  tlie 
Ukraine  the  extension  ol  Russian  Ortluxloxy 
as  means  ot  spiritually  destroying  the  i. on- 
Russian  nations; 

5  Moscow,  bv  creating  an  artificial  fanune 
in  1933.  murdered  close  to  seven  inilUun 
people— and  since  s!ie  murdered  lumdred.s 
of  thousands  of  Intellectuals,  pea-sants  and 
workers,  members  of  tlie  Umon  of  Liberation 
of  Ukraine  (SVU),  Ukrainian  Youth  A-sso- 
ciatlon  (SSUM).  Ukrainian  MUitary  Organi- 
z.ition  (UVOl .  Orgamzation  ol  UkrUnlan  Na- 
tionalists (OUN).  Ukrainian  InsurRent  .\rmy 
(UFA),  by  means  of  massive  Uring  squads 
and  deportations  to  concentration  camps; 

6  Moscow  has  assassinated  in  the  irce 
world  tlie  following  Ukrainian  leiiders: 
Svmon  Petlura.  1926:  Evhen  Konowaletz. 
1938;    Lev   Rebet.   1957;    .md   Stepan  Bandera 

in  1959' 

7  Moscow  is  conslslc-ntlv  persecuting  the 
avant  garde  of  the  Ukrainian  cvillure,-  Us 
writers,  poets,  composers,  artists,  by  arrest- 
ing them,  deporting  them  to  forced  labor 
camps,     and     comnuttmg     them    to     insane 

asvlums;  ,     , 

8  Moscow  conducts  rOrceUil  rusi,inc,ition 
of  the  Ukraine  bv  covert  and  overt  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  languatre.  deponaticn 
of  its  youth  to  the  -Virgin  Lands",  and  mlu- 
sion  of  millions  of  Russians  into  the  Ukrain- 
ian territory: 

9  Moscow  exploits  the  Ukraine  economi- 
cally by  using  the  Ukr.unes  natural  ro- 
sources'and  bv  exploiting  its  work  torce.  de- 
struction of  free  entenjrise.  private  owner- 
ship, and  by  forceluUy  imposing  colleciivi/a- 

tlon;  ,    ,         ,, 

10  Moscow  unla^vfnllv  conducus  truus  a. .a 
sentences,  without  respec't  to  existing  laws, 
the  Ukraine's  intelleciuals.  for  things  that 
are  dehnitely  v^nthm  the  rights  under  the 
Soviet  constitution; 

Due  to  evident  poiicUs  of  genocide  against 
the  Ukrainian  people  we  participants  of  this 
mamfestatlon  m  defence  ol  the  Ukr.onian 
people  and  the  Ukrainian  nation,  appeal  to 
all  freedom-loving  nations  to  condemn  tnc 
Communist-Russia-s  continuous  Molation  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
with  respect  to  the  Ukrainian  people. 

We  extend  the  following  proposition  to  tlie 
General   Assemblv  of  the  United  Nations:   ^ 

I  Create  a  separate  .-ommission  to  Iook 
into  the  cnmes  oJ  rcmmunlst  aggre.ssion 
against  all  Russian  enslaved  nations. 

■>  Conduct  free  elections  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  in  all  Soviet 
Russian  enslaved   nations. 

3  P.^ss  a  resolution  to  ask  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian regime  to  recall  all  c^cupational  forces. 
cadres  of  secret  police  from  the  t.erritory 
presently  occupied,  releasing  and  returning 
all  political  pnsoners  .so  they  can  live  the 
life  of  freedom  in  a  democratically  consti- 
tuted country,  t^ccd 

4  Acknowledge  the  f.act  that  the  USSR 
is   presently   the   largest   totalitarian   empire 
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and  that  lasting  world  peace  and  respect  of 
human  rights  cm  exist  only  when  this  co- 
lonial empire  is  no  longer  and  the  nations 
now  ,nsl:.\ed  ac-hieve  complete  sovereignty 
and  scll-dotermmauon. 


THE   P.OLE   OF   THE  SOVIET   UNION 
AND  RED  CHINA  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

,  iF    SOVTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Oran^eburfr  'S.C.'  Times  k  Democrat  ol 
April  24  1968.  contains  an  article  i  n- 
litled  "Moscow.  PekinK  Escape  Blame  m 
Vietitam  War  American  Deaths."  written 
by  David  Lawrence. 
"Mr  Lawrence  states  that  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  api:;arent  that  the 
administration  lias  made  a  iiusUke  m 
not  pinpointing  the  blame  lor  escalation 
in  Vietnam  and  the  length  of  the  war 
where  it  belongs— on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China.  Tlicse  countries  are  sup- 
porting a  war  that  would  not  last  10 
days  if  thev  withdi-ew  their  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  Slate  Department 
has  not  been  able  to  document  and  to 
explain  to  the  American  people  the  nu- 
merous incidents  of  Communist  ag^^rcs- 
sion  that  have  been  thwarted  by  the  use 
of  America's  power.  Nor  can  the  Stale 
Department  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  importance  of  standing  firm 
in  our  commitment  to  Vietnam.  Worse 
still,  the  administration  refuses  to  iden- 
tify, a^  Mr.  Lawrence  does,  the  vital  lole 
of  "the  Sovid  Union  and  Red  China  m 
the  present  conflict. 

Mr.  Picsident.  I  recommend  this  t  x- 
cellent  article  to  Senators  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  ijrmted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.ieciion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Moscow.  Peking  E.scape  Blame  is  Viftnas* 

Wah    ,'^MEHicAN    Deaths 

(By    David    Lawrence  i 

Washinct<,n.    D,C.--It    is    becoming   more 

and   more   apparent  that   the   biggest  .smgie 

n-M-on  why  the  isdministration  has  been  uii- 

■itale  to  dwil  effectively  with  the  dissent  at 

home  on  the  Vietnam  issue  Is  directly  related 

to  madequi.tc  pre.sentation  of  the  case  to  the 

.American    people,  ^     ^     ..  ,  <„» 

^ilthough  both  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  actively  engagcHi  in  helping  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  kill  American  so.diers, 
there  have  been  no  public  :iccusation.s  di- 
rected specihcallv  t.)  either  Moscow  .,r  Pe- 
king Proof  that  this  places  the  admlnistra- 
•rm  at  a  disadvantage  c:ime  this  verv  week. 
■  .s  carping  critics  m  Ccn?res,s  insist  tnat  t.ie 
United  St:.tcs  should  go  anywhere— even  int<3 
;,reas  under  Communist  rontrol-to  ta,k 
iibout  a  truce  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  government,  on  t,ie 
other  hand,  feels  that  the  meeting  mu.n  be 
at  a  neutral  place  in  order  that  !i.s  messages 
•.vill  not  be  intercepted  or  cmmunications 
interfered  with  There  is  no  a-ssUrance  of  pro- 
tection  except  in   a  neutral  country. 

President  Johnson  attempted,  m  one  of  his 
recent  speeches,  to  clarify  the  reasons  why 
the  United  States  is  In  Vietnam    He  said: 

•The  price  of  isolationism— whether  it  Is 
the  old-fashioned  kind  of  isolationism  that 
IS  rooted  m  Ignorance,  or  the  new-fashioned 
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itlnd  '.hat  i?rows  fpticn  xeArlaeoa  and  Impa- 
tience- whatever  ita  Wnd  isolatlonlam  ex- 
M-ta  the  iUiftisat  price  jt  *11  md  ulUinately. 
as   *•?;;  learned    it  Li  unpayable  " 

rh<»  Presidftu  idded  that  we  sond  jur 
yi'Uiii?  .'neti  fibf.icl  t»TiiUs<"  ;)«•«(■>•  .,  T.rf  tt 
ened  In  other  Unds  tonight  and  'altlmately 
In  >ur  jwn  '  He  aocl.trefl  -.hat  th<"  United 
statea  -.^kes  i"-^  stand  to  ,?lve  stability  to  a 
wTld   where  stability  :s  needed  desperately" 

The  President  Is  convinced  that  Amerlo-as 
Involvement  .n  Vietnam  wli;  help  Ui  prevent 
a  third  world  wur  He  believe*  that  the  sac- 
rlflces  made  m  Vietnam  have  been  small  in 
.-omparl»i>n  with  the  cwt  !h.-it  'he  people  of 
the  fni'ed  -^t.ites  would  have  to  pay  1^  a 
world  war  ensuea. 

Mr  JohnMin  has  said  these  things  again 
.ind  igaln.  but  his  remftrks  have  been  met 
with  cvnlclsm  Crltlcj  res.irt  tri  abstract  state- 
men:5  th.it  .1  third  world  war  is  impr'bable 
Unfortunaelv.  the  same  comments  were 
heard    in    Europe   prlir    to    World    War   II 

The  truth  Is  the  administration  has  not 
been  ^ettln?  its  case  .icross  and  mllUoUB  of 
j>eople  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Viet- 
nam (.onfllct  u  none  of  America's  business 
There  Is  plenty  of  information  available  in- 
side the  State  Departmert  ibout  the  series 
of  Communist  threats  of  ;iegresslon  which 
have  been  made  in  Europe  as  well  as  Asia 
and  whicti  ha'.e  been  thwarted  nlv  by  the 
determination  if  America  t^i  use  its  power. 
If  :ip.-es.sary,  to  prevent  a  major  war 

One  thing  Is  clear  Whl.e  the  resoluteness 
of  the  United  State.s  ;■;  being  .^isser.ed  from 
time  to  time  through  diplomatic  channels, 
this  15  not  being  done  publicly 

There  would   oe  no  war  In  Vietnam  today 
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If  Hed  China  and  the  Soviet  government 
■withheld  their  military  support  from  the 
Haiiul  regime  Peace  ould  be  negotiated 
within  a  matter  f  weeks  if  there  were  good 
faith  In  Peking  .ind  M'»cow  and  a  desire  to 
restore  peace  In  the  world 

The  .American  governments  reluctance  to 
-peak  out  'penly  about  the  part  being  played 
'n-  Red  China  and  Soviet  government  In  the 
Vietnam  war  was  noted  this  week  as  the 
question  of  selecting  .i  neutral  place  for  a 
truce  Conference  became  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy Even  members  of  Congress  did  not 
seem  .icqualnted  wTth  the  American  view- 
point when  they  aid  one  place  Is  '  ,is  good 
as  another  '  They  didn't  realize  that  Amer- 
icas  envoys  could  not  negotiate  with  'he 
North  Vietnamese  in  a  country  U)  which 
representatives  of  the  South  Vietnam  govern- 
ment would  not  have  access 

The  real  problem  Is  whether  the  North 
Vietnamese  want  to  start  peace  talks  or  are 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  delay  them 


YOUR  CO\GF<F.SSMAN   JOHN  J   DUN- 
CAN WANTS  VOUR  OPINION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

IN  T  HE  HOrsE  OF  REPRESENTA  HVES 

Thursday.  May  2    1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr  Sp<'aker.  this  week- 
end I  am  mailing  the  citizens  of  the  Sec- 

leCISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAtRe 


Mai/   J.    19HS 

ond  Distnct  of  Tenne.ssee  a  question- 
naire on  major  legislative  subjects  facing 
this  Congre.s.s  This  is  an  annual  project 
for  me.  and  I  find  it  is  well  worth  the  tiinf 
involved  for  I  liave  a  data  proce.ssiiik: 
company  tabulate  the  answers  Tlii.s 
questionnaire  provides  me  with  a  basis 
for  judRing  the  .sentiment  of  my  cnti- 
stituents  on  these  vital  issues.  P^oUowiiik; 
is  the  legislative  poll  which  is  now  bein^; 
proce.ssed  and  will  be  in  the  mail  shortly 
Congress  or  the  United  SrArrs 
House       or        REPRE8E>rrATivEs 

H'a,?'iiri(7.'ori    [)  C  .  Sprtng  iy6S_ 

Dear  CrrCEN  Again  It  is  a  plesisiirp  for  me 
t.i  ask  V'jur  opinions  on  major  Issues  that  ptrf 
pending  before  the  Congress  'Your  views  .,r.- 
extremelv  helpful  to  nie  a.s  I  c  ust  my  \o'e> 
In  the  House  of  Representatlvee  I  will  be 
grateful  to  you  for  your  answering  these 
questions  with  '  yes.  "  no"  or  "no  opinion  ' 
and  hop*  you  will  return  this  to  me  as  s'Kin 
as  possible. 

Each  year  there  are  thousands  of  bills 
brought  before  the  Congress  It  Is  dlfticu:' 
to  chOTpse  questions  for  this  pwU.  but  I  w.mt 
you  to  fr-el  free  to  write  to  me  about  any  that 
I  was,  unable  t»^  Include  Or.  If  you  feel  that 
a  "yes"  fiT  "no"  answer  Is  Insurficlent  to  c.r.cr 
any  lt*ms  on  this  questionnaire  I  welcini.' 
a  separate  letter 

ThiUik  you  %ery  much  for  your  Intero-' 
ind  please  call  on  nie  any  thne  I  can  t>e  1  • 
usslstance 

Sincerely. 

John  J.  Duncan. 
Member  at  Conqresn 


May  2,  1968 


H» 


Hert 


1    Oo  vou  Uw  the  ID  Mfcenl  surch)(g«  on  income  Utn  thai  s  now  penitmg  Imal  iclion  by  the  C9n|ren7. 
;    Oo  you  tsvof  U  S  trade  *ith  nations  «no  i<e  aiding  North  Vietnain? 


I    Would  you  favor  j  requirement  lor  tpecitc  con|reuioiul  approval  before  llie  President  couk)  commit  U  S  lorecs  in  the  future  lo  an  undeclared  mar 
like  mat  m  Vietnam' 

1    .Ire  »ou  satisfied  «ilh  the  Prejidents  eltorH  lo  neioliale  a  peace  in  Vietnam?  ..  

t)    Would  »ou  like  Communot  China  admitted  to  the  United  Natons?  .-...............^..^...... 

I 
6   Should  *e  eliminate  the  compuijorn  draft  «y«tem  in  favor  ot  a  volunteer  army'     .       .     

'.  Oo  you  <nai  the  croposed  restrictionj  on  foretgn  travel  by  means  of  travel  taxes  as  a  way  to  improve  our  balance  of  payments? 

8  Do  vou  t)elieve  in  a  Goveritmint-tuaranteed  minimum  annual  wage  or  income?  ........ 

9  Would  «ou  ivant  the  Censi|s  Bureau  to  have  the  power  to  prosecute  persons  who  refuse  to  answer  ail  questions  on  the  1970  Census  Questionnaire? 

10  Oo  >ou  want  to  abolish  the  elecloraUoilege  and  elMt  the  President  and  the  Vce  PresidenI  by  direct  popular  vote?  

11  Do  you  Deiieve  that  stricter  handling  of  rioters  and  demonstrators  by  the  police  and  courts  would  help  reduce  civil  disoiders?      


12   Oo  you  Ceiieve  that  r.>siri(tion<  recently  imposed  on  prxedures  ol  arrest  have  placed  undue  handicaps  on  the  police  and  other  law  enforcement 
oflicefs' 


Yes 
No 
f4o  opinion. 

Yes      

No  

No  opinion. 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 
Yes  .. 

No  ^  ... 
No  opinion. 

Yes      

f«o 

No  opinion. 

Yes      

No 

No  opinion. 

Yes 

No  -  .... 
No  opinion. 
Yes 

No  .  .. 
No  opinion. 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 

Yes 

No  

No  opinion. 


OPTIONAL  SkCIION  (PltASt  P«INT) 

f^^me  .  Address 

Voting  preference  Democrat  "epubltcan  Independent  Whom  du  you  want  as  oui  ncit  President?  .   . 

rt  you  do  not  already  receive  ifiy  '  Washington  Report"  and  would  lilie  lo  have  your  name  on  the  mailing  list  please  chacii  heie.    (    ) 


Yes 

No.. 

No  opinion. 
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BICENTENNI.^L  OF  FIRST  LANDING 
OF  HPXLENES 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

f      .NEW     Y    <RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  196S 

Mr    WYDLER    Mr   Speaker,  on  May  4 

the  bicentenma:  celebration  of  the  first 


landing  of  the  Hellenes  in  the  New 
World  will  take  place  at  New  Smyrna 
Beach.  Fla.  This  is  an  historic  occasion 
<i!^.d.  as  a  member  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA. 
I  beheve  ii  should  be  iJiven  due  recogni- 
tion. Gov  Claude  R  Kirk,  of  Hirida,  has 
prcxrlaimed  .May  4  as  .New  Smyrna  Beach 
Bicentennial  E>ay  in  honor  of  the  plaque 
which  wlU  be  dedicated  by  .AHEPA  I  am 
selling  forth,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 


lea4,'ues  in  Congress,  the  announcement 
by  Governor  Kirk : 

Florida    CVover.nor    Kiek    Proclaims    May    4 
AS     New      Smyr.na      Beach      Bicentf.nniai 
Day— AHEPA  Dedicates  Plaque 
Tallahassee      Fla  — Governor    Claude     K 
Kirk.   Jr  ,   of   Florida   has  proclaimed  .■!;atur- 
(iay.    May   4     as    New    Smyrna   Beach    Blcen- 
teniual    Day.   and    ha.s  .s<iluted    the   Order  "l 
.■\HEP.'^   tor   r..s   prominent   role  In   the  cele- 
bration   of    t.he    Mrst    major    landing    of    tlie 
Hellenes  In  the  .New  World 


Governor  Kirk  signed  the  proclamation 
at  the  State  Capitol  here  m  the  presence  of 
Florida  State  SenaU.r  L  A  'Skip"  Bafalls, 
a  member  of  the  West  Palm  Beach  Ahepa 
Chapter,  who  is  of  Hellenic  descent. 

I'he  Order  of  Ahepa.  international  Hellenic 
fraternal  organu.ation.  will  dedicate  a  plaque 
lu  honor  of  the  Hellenes  who  were  members 
of  the  New  smvrna  Colony  during  cere- 
monies to  be  held  in  the  city  hall  area  of 
New  Smyrna  Beach  Fla.  at  3:00  pjn.  on 
Saturday,  May  4 

Ahepa  .Supreme  President  Andrew  Fasseas 
of  Chicago,  111  wU;  he. id  the  Ahepa  delega- 
tion. Supreme  Crovernor  James  S.  Scofleld 
of  St  Petersburg,  Fla..  is  chairman  of  the 
Ahepa  .National  Committee  for  the  blcen- 
icnnlal  celebration 

The  New  Smvrna  Colony  was  founded  In 
17t;8  by  Dr  .Midrew  TurnOuU.  It  was  the 
i.irijesl  single  colonization  ever  attempted  In 
America  under  British  rule,  outranking  even 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  About  400 
of  the  1.403  c.ilorasts  who  l.mded  in  New 
Smvrn.i  In  ITflH  were  Hellenes 

Governor  Kirk's  iiroclamatlon  reads  as 
loUows 

■  Whereas.  .New  Smyrna  Beach.  Fla..  was 
founded  200  years  ago  by  Dr  .Andrew  Turn- 
bull,  a  Scottish  physician  who  brought  to 
Florida  the  largest  single  colony  ever  at- 
tempted in  America  under  British  rule, 
outranking  p\pn  JiUnestown  and  Plymouth 
Hock,  and 

Whereas,  more  than  400  of  the  1.403  col- 
nnists  who  landed  In  New  Smyrna  Beach  In 
ITf.H  were  Greeks,  the  first  from  that  coun- 
trv  m  the  New  World,  and 

Whereas,  the  .■\merlcan  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional ProCTesslve  Association,  a  national 
Greek  socletv  known  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
Is  tolnlne  ■with  New  Smyrna  Beach  In  cele- 
brating Its  200th  anniversary  by  participat- 
ing In  the  observance  and  presenting  a  com- 
memorative plaque  to  the  city,  and 

■Whereas,  the  2()0th  anniversary  observ- 
ance and  presentation  of  the  plaque  are 
scheduled  Saturday.   May  4.   1968: 

Now.  therefore,  I  Claude  R  Kirk,  Jr.,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida,  salute  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  lor  participating  In  this 
i-.oteworthy  200th  anniversary  and  proclaim 
Saturday.  May  4  1968.  as  New  Smyrna  Beach 
Bicentennial  Day  In  Florida,  and  urge  all 
citizens    to    Join    in    the    observance." 


ARTHUR  J  GOLDBERG:  A  COU- 
RAGEOUS. DEDICATED  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  departure  of  .Arthur  J.  Goldberg  as 
our  .Amba.ssador  to  the  United  Nations, 
.America  will  lo.se  one  of  its  most  skilled. 
M.osi  dedicated  and.  I  believe,  most  un- 
derrated public  servants. 

.\s  a  principal  delegate  to  the  22d  Gen- 
eial  A.sitmbly  of  the  United  Nations  la.st 
fall,  I  had  the  unique  good  fortime  to 
ob.serve  firsthand  and  to  work  closely 
'.vith  .Amba.ssador  Goldberg.  His  ability, 
ins  capacity  for  work,  ind  his  selfless 
sense  of  fairness  and  restraint  have  few 
equals  in  my  two  decades  of  experience 
111  public  life. 

More  than  that,  his  reputation  among 
the  Ambassadors  of  tlie  123  nations  of 
the  world  which  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  was  firmly  established  as 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

one  of  the  most  effective  negotiators  ever 
to  represent  this  country. 

His  great  skill  was  as  a  behind-the- 
scenes  negotiator.  And.  that,  undoubt- 
edly, explains  to  a  great  extent  hi.->  lailure 
to  achieve  the  widespread  recognition 
and  acclaim  he  so  richly  deserves. 

His  innate  sense  of  responsibility,  re- 
straint and  fairmindedne.ss  jnecluded 
him  from  capitalizing  on  the  endless  pos- 
sibilities for  such  acclaim. 

I  had  the  opportimity  of  observing  the 
Ambassador  during  the  Cyprus  and  Mid- 
dle East  crises.  These  were  ten.<=e.  de- 
manding times  when  chaos  and  di.sorder 
waited  behind  every  wrong  word  or  un- 
fortunate phrase.  I  remember  one  espe- 
cially critical  weekend  when  tlie  Ambas- 
sador worked  virtually  around  the  clock 
with  little  more  than  2  hours  sletM^  tiom 
Friday  until  Monday 

He  did  not  remove  the  cau.ses  ot  either 
of  these  crises.  But  I  sliudder  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  without  the 
United  Nations  and  men  like  Ambassador 
Goldberg— men  who  believe  .so  deeply  in 

its  potential. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  summed  up  that 
belief  most  eloquently.  I  believe,  in  his 
address  to  the  opening  session  of  tlie  UN. 
General  Assembly  last  September.  He 
said: 

In  serving  the  cause  of  a  just  and  peace- 
ful world,  we  are  not  permitted  the  li.xury  of 
being  easily  discouraged  Indeed,  the  most 
forbidding  obstacles  are  precisely  those  which 
should  call  forth  our  most  persistent  ellorts. 
Nor  should  we  Uxjk  lor  any  a.ltiaa-ave  t- 
the  United  Nations,  for  there  is  none.  Year  m 
and  ye.ar  out.  through  all  the  difficulties  that 
may  arise,  we  must  strive  to  be  true,  both  in 
word  and  deed,  to  the  permanent  pledge  o! 
peace  and  Justice  which  we.  i..s  members, 
have  made  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  one 
another. 

It  was  the  challenge  of  forbidding  ob- 
stacles that  lured  Ambassador  Goldberg 
from  the  relative  comfort  and  security 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  had  already  built  a  career  that 
would  have  satisfied  lesser  men,  first  in 
the  labor  movement,  later  in  the  Cab- 
inet, and  finally,  the  dream  of  every 
lawyer,  a  seat  on  the  Highest  Court  in  the 

land.  J    , 

But  when  President  Johnson  needed  a 
man  of  great  prestige  to  replace  the 
late  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Goldberg  set  aside  personal  security  to 
accept  the  new  challenge  with  hope  and 
enthusiasm.  . 

He  did  so  without  illusion  and  m  full 
knowledge  of  the  pitfalls  that  are  built 
into  such  an  undertaking.  He  hoped  he 
could  serve  his  country  best  by  using 
his  mediating  skills  to  influence  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  and.  hopefully,  play 
a  role  in  ending  the  war. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  of  those  associated 
with  the  Ambassador  that  his  great  hope 
and  ambition  was  to  play  an  important 
and  meaningful  role  in  resolving  that 
tragic  war. 

In  explaining  his  resignation.  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  said  he  hoped  to  further 
the  cause  of  peace  as  a  private  citizen. 

If  those  words  can  be  interpreted  as 
an  indication  th*  his  withdrawal  from 
public  life  may  be  only  temporary,  then 
all  Americans  should  be  encouraged. 
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For  while  we  are  already  deeply  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Goldberg  for  a  lifetime  of 
public  service,  we  are  even  more  deeply 
in  need  of  his  unique  abilities. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  IN 
EXILE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
POLAND 


HON>  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurfiday.  May  2.  1968 
Mr  DERWTNSKT  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leven-h  .m'.i-I  ,ii.'.'l  and  an'.i-Un'ted 
State.s  prorni'ano!.  pounnc  Itnth  ironi 
the  Polish  Lommuii  .-.t  ^'ovenunent  prop- 
;;  .'.uda  machine  requires  that  a  letiiti- 
maie  and  nrnner  \rcc  of  t!ie  Polish 
people  txists  m  London  in  Hie  PoUsh 
•overnment  m  exile.  Just  la.st  week  m 
L'Jiidon  His  Excellency  Au;iU.st  Zale.ski. 
president  m  exile  of  Hie  Republic  of 
Poland  opened  ".he  10th  session  of  the 
council  of  the  Republic  ol  Poland,  a 
body  which  function-s  as  a  parliament  in 
exile.  The  text  of  President  Zale.ski's  in- 
augural address  lollows; 

ADDRESS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    OK    THE    POLISH 

Republic  in  Exile 
News  Irom  the  homeland  demonstrates  it 
1^  With  ever  greater  dissatisfaction  that  the 
Polish  nation  endures  the  Communist  re- 
gime which,  with  Russia's  help,  bclzed  au- 
thority in  Poland  and  i-till  clings  to  it.  In 
this  the  regime  is  backed  by  the  conviction 
that  It  ■wiuCntlnue  to  govern  Poland  pro- 
vided  it   J.dthfully  carries  out   the  orc^ers  of 

th.e  Kremlin.  „   ,,  v 

The  recent  tlemonstr.ttlons  ol  the  1  ollsn 
Mudents  however,  provide  irreltitable  prool 
ih'it  the  Polish  nation  not  only  comprehends 
fne  situation  but  also  does  not  hesitate  to 
e-press  its  dissatisfaction  despite  the  severe 
repressions  applied  In  Poland,  as  is  usual  In 
countries  under  a  totalitarian  regime. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  great  ditTerence  between 
the  PoUsh  nation  and  the  Russian  The  Rus- 
sian nation  has  alwavs  been  governed  under 
an  autocratic  svstem  whether  m  Tsarist  times 
or  after  the  revolution  which  abolished  rule 
bv  the  Tsars  The  Polish  nation,  on  the  other 
hand  has  for  centuries  past  respected  the 
principle  of  human  freedom  both  regards 
religious  convictions  and  political  ones 

Unfortunatelv.  it  must  be  stated  that  In 
present-dav  political  life,  ideals  and  moral 
matters  are  taken  Into  account  f.ir  less  than 
ever  before. 

After  the  First  World  War.  ellorts  were 
made  to  base  the  new  structure  of  Europe 
on  the  tenets  of  freedom  and  justice.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  ba.sed  on  such  prin- 
ciples" Several  nations  subjected  by  European 
Powers  recovered  their  freedom  and  were 
enabled  to  set  up  their  own  independent  en- 
tities of  State  Enfeebled  by  internal  revolu- 
tion. Russia  could  not  prevent  this  and  even 
had  to  agree  to  renounce  her  rule  over  the 
east-central  European  lands  the  had  an- 
nexed in  the  past. 

.'.ftcr  the  .second  World  War.  Ru.ssia  not 
r.'ilv  re-annexed  territories  lost  by  her  after 
the"  First  World  War  but  also  subjected  a 
r. umber  of  independent  countries  which  had 
never  been  held  bv  her  before.  This  created 
a  situation  which  in  practice  turned  out  to 
be  without  issue.  Russia  does  not  want  to 
give  up  her  conquests  whilst  tiie  countries 
of  western  civilization  cannot  agree  t^  aban- 
don these  territories  to  Russia  without  com- 
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promlslp.g  themse!'. es  Tli-it  is  why  .i  treaty 
of  peui  e  cannot  tie  ^l^ed  fhls  state  uf  iiJ- 
falra  hivs  nlreajlv  UisttU  ror  more  than  twenty 
years  tnd  nobJXly  can  tell  If  It  will  Oe  possible 
to  end  It  without  reoinirse  to  war 

Of  foiirse.  there  is  the  United  Vatlotis 
'  >ri{tinlz;itlon,  conceived  :or  the  ionlcable  set- 
lenient  of  contllct*  Bill  e\er\one  knows  that 
this  orgunUatlon  Is  Impotent  where  the  so- 
c.itled  fireat  Powers  .|re  concerned  Tliese  can 
always  refuse  to  submit   to  iia  resolutions 

As  mutters  new  stand  mid  until  the  pres- 
>-iit  power  strticture  ChanB;es   it  is  impossible 
•<>  foretell   how  long  this  situation  will  last 
This   ilc.es   not    meaiii  however    that   to  hope 
:    r  :'«i  -nd  Is  vain.        I 

UKsnttilsfHi-tloii  Willi  the  present  status  of 
!nt«rnfttionMl  rel.itloris  can  be  perceived  in 
many  countries  of  l:i(e  Tlie  ^treat  demonstru- 
tions  !'el(t  eierywh<'re  testifv  thiit  people  ,.re 
not  s.it:>ned  with  >Ue  cuireiu  ■  l.tte  of  lUe 
world  True,  these  flemonstrutlons  do  not 
always  indicate  one  jinrt  the  ijune  means  for 
•)vercominst  the  dimcuitles  that  face  human- 
ity Some  people  ev^n  claim  jialvatlon  will 
come  with  a  return  tjo  fascism:  but  It  would 
seem  ih;tl  these  .ire  rel.ituely  few  m  niim- 
t>er. 

Hence  the  principal  task  of  all  those  who 
seek  to  work  on  repair  of  the  present  situa- 
tion IS  Tti  prop:,i{ate  the  indubttuble  truth 
that  mternatlonil  gelations  can  be  con- 
ducted with  t>eneflt  to  mankind  only  when 
iiiised  m  respect  tor  law  md  justice  And  all 
•:•'.  -se  .vho  desire  to  labour  for  the  restoration 
of  Poland  s  indepenilence  should  ceaselessly 
^flve  reminders  of  this  tf'th. 


WHAT  CAN  -.VKSAV 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
T'lursdav.   -Vol/  2    1968 

Ml  WVMAN  Mr  Speaker  .vhen  con- 
■^tituents  lose  a  son  or  a  iiusband  in  war. 
Aha:  c!\n  we  say  to  them^  I  often  write 
.\  personal  letter  of  sympathy  to  parents 
and  wives  ;n  ny  district,  not  as  a  political 
.gesture,  but  is  an  expression  of  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  commiseration. 

We  in  the  Contiress  :ire  proud  of  young 
Americans  who  fight  for  this  Nation.  We 
are  deeply  rearotfiil  in  those  tragic  in- 
.stances  where  they  have  paid  the  .su- 
preme sacrifice  The  Nation  owes  to  them 
and  to  their  survivors  a  debt  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  it  .seems  to  ir.e  that  it  is  in 
the  least  of  common  couitfsy  to  take  the 
time  to  extend  .suicere.  personal  regret 
.md  sympathy  when  the.se  tragic  events 
take  place. 

That  It  is  appreciated  is  evidenced  by 
the  recent  reply  of  a  father  at  Pease 
A:r  Force  Base  in  New  Hampshire  With 
his  perm;ssion.  I  am  uicludin?  his  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord: 

April  2.  1968 
Hon.  LorisC  Wvm^n. 
Ccin^rr^s  of  the  Vn  tfd  States. 
Wa'^htngtou.  D  C 

DUR  Sir  Th.ink  you  for  voiir  very  kind 
and  considerate  note  of  regret  at  the  loss  of 
son  Guv  It  is  :»  comfort  to  know  there  are 
those  who  care  ,ind  .ippreciate  what  our 
servicemen  .ire  coiit'lbutlng  to  preserve  free- 
dom, not  only  for  us  but  for  our  neighbors 
as  well  It  Is  a  bitter  price  to  pay  but — and 
this  may  sound  strange  coming  from  i  father, 
but  I'm  sincere  In  saying  it — I  much  prefer 
th;s.  difficult  .is  it  Is  to  accept,  than  to  have 
a  live  son  here  In   the  tJ    S    demonstrating 
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iigalnst  our  st^ind  :n  Viet  Nam    I'm  sure  Guy 
aiid  our    father  upstairs"  concur  in  this 

Whatever  comfort  can  be  derived  from  this 
tr.igic  loss.  I  Ond  in  this:  He  w.is  doing,  as 
best  he  could,  what  he  believed  had  to  be 
done  for  the  good  of  his  country  with  the 
approval  of  his  Ood  I  hope  one  day.  he  can 
be  .IS  proud  of  me  as  I  am  of  him  .^galn.  my 
sincere  thanks 

I.Fr  D  EISENU^RT 


M,u/ 
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EXPANDING    EDUCATU  )NAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    rCNNSVLVANtA 
IN    rilL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'TATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  KILBERG  Mr  Speaker,  most  of  us 
recogni/e  that  it  is  imperative  for  every 
qualified  high  .schotil  boy  and  girl  to 
attain  the  highest  degree  of  education 
of  which  he  or  she  is  capable.  And  yet 
college  tuition  and  other  expenses  have 
never  been  as  prohibitive  as  they  arc 
today 

According  to  US  Office  of  Education 
estimates  in  1960  tuition,  room  and 
board  were  S947  at  public  4-vear  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  S1.7.i6  a  year 
at  nonpublic  institutions  In  the  fall  of 
1967  the.se  costs  had  mcrea.sed  to  SI. 092 
and  S2.J30  at  public  and  nonpublic  in- 
stitutions, respectively. 

The  plight  of  not  only  low -income 
families  but  middle-income  tamilies  as 
well  should  be  obvious  from  these  statis- 
tics. The  high  costs  of  college  place  a 
nearly  unl>earab;e  hnanclal  burden  on 
these  famil'es 

In  1965  the  ConKre.«s  acted  to  remedy 
the  situation  by  incorporating  into  the 
Higher  Education  Act  a  substantial 
package  of  student  financial  aid.  Title  IV 
oi  the  Higher  Education  .\ct  expanded 
the  college  work-study  program  author- 
ized by  the  Economic  Opportunity  .^ct 
and  intended  to  assist  particularly 
students  from  low-income  families. 

Under  this  program  grants  are  made  to 
institutions  to  pay  the  wages  of  students 
with  part-time  jobs  in  the  colleges  or 
other  nonprofit  institutions  Students 
work  an  average  of  15  hours  a  week  each 
semester 

The  Higher  Education  Act  al.so  initiated 
two  new  programs  Educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  of  between  $200  and  S800 
may  be  made  to  students  of  exceptional 
need,  and  a  ^-uaranteed  loan  program 
now  assures  the  greater  availability  of 
private  credit  on  reasonable  terms  and 
covers  part  of  the  interest  on  such  loans. 
The  law  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  .tdvai^ces  t?  estab- 
lish or  strengthen  State  or  private  non- 
profit student  loan  insurance  programs 
and  for  families  with  .idjusted  family  in- 
comes of  less  than  S15.000  a  year  the 
Federal  Government  pays  all  of  the  In- 
terest while  the  student  is  in  school  and 
3  percentage  points  thereafter. 

In  addition  to  rhe.se  programs  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance .'Xct  makes  guaranteed  loans  avail- 
able for  study  in  vocational  and  technical 
institutions    and   the   National    Defense 


Ekiucation  Act  has  been  making  direct 
loans  to  students  for  nearly  10  years 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  program.s  have  t)een  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  expanding  educational  oppor- 
tunity In  the  Ii*H6-67  academic  \ear.  tor 
example.  appr.ixi.Tiately  J58  million  m 
Federal  scholars). ;p  funds  went  to  some 
134,000  students  And  under  the  work- 
study  program  an  estimated  184  000 
students  earned  an  average  total  salarv 
of  nearly  $700 

Under  the  Higher  Education  and  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance .Acts  of  1965  some  ,^60  000  .'•tudents 
are  expected  to  Ixirrow  ab<iut  S4tj5  million 
this  vear  And  the  National  Defer.se  Edu- 
cation Act  student  loans  are  expectirl 
to  benefit  more  than  376  000  studeii', 
during  this  .school  year  with  a  continui:..; 
70  iierrent  going  to  students  from  families 
of  S6.000  a  year  or  less 

These  are  certainly  impressive  statis- 
tics and  they  are  one  rra.son  for  my  en- 
thusiastic suppi:)rt  H  H  16729.  a  bill  to 
continue  and  expand  the  respective  stu- 
dent aid  programs 

I  al.so  supjwrt  HR  16729  ix-cau.sc  it 
IS  apparent  that  the  assistance  ottered 
is  ntal  and  that  the  need  tar  t  xcceds 
the  supply 

Peter  Muirhead.  .A.s.sociate  Commi  - 
sionei-  of  Education,  testified  earlier  tl.is 
year  that  although  programs  speciticallv 
aimed  at  needy  students  will  reach  about 
750.000  students,  these  programs  would 
have  to  be  expanded  to  reach  2  million 
in  order  to  take  in  all  who  could  use 
them. 

On  .■\pril  26.  last  Friday,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  favorably  reixirtpd 
H  R  16729  to  extend  and  amend  certair. 
student  assistance  programs  and  to  pro- 
\ide  for  the  advaiicc  funding  of  sucr. 
programs.  I  think  that  we  must  give  this 
legislation  our  immediate  consideration, 

Tlie  bill  would  continue  NDE.A  .studer.t 
loan  program  the  educational  opixirtu- 
nity  gram  ijrogram.  the  work-,-tudy  i:)ro- 
gram.  and  the  vocational  student  loan 
insurance  program,  all  through  fi.scal 
years  1969  and  1970 

For  many  families  the  guarant^'ed  loan 
program,  more  than  any  other  exter^.c  : 
the  po.ssibihtv  of  financing  llieir  colie^'c 
educations.  Unfoi  tunat<'ly,  the  program 
ha.s  been  h.ampcrcd  by  ;i  tigiit-moncy 
market  and  the  low  maximum  interest  C't 
6  (percent  has  deterred  many  lending  i:i- 
stitutions  from  participating  in  the 
program 

H.R  16729  w.Tuld  make  the  guarant^-ed 
loan  program  more  attractive  to  lender- 
by  increa.sing  the  maximum  interest  rate 
on  student  loans  to  7  :)ercent.  Hopefully 
this  will  allow  an  even  greater  number  of 
students  lo  finance  their  educations  by 
means  of  loans 

Also  toward  thi.s  eiid  arc  provisions  of 
HR.  16729  which  would  authorize  SIO 
million  additional  seed  money  '  for  the 
reserve  funds  of  Stat^  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate student  loan  insurance  program.^ 
and  a  2-year  continuation  of  direct  Fed- 
eral loan  insurance  for  students  who  do 
not  have  access  to  State  or  nonprofit 
private  prourams. 

The  colleges  and  universities  would 
have  greater  leeway  in  the  use  of  student 
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assi.stance  tunds  under  H  R.  16729.  They 
would  be  allowed  to  transfer  any  or  all 
of  tneir  allotted  educational  opportunity 
grant  tunds  to  the  work-study  program. 

Tlie  bill  would  al.so  authorize  funds  for 
what  it  calls  adequate  leadtime  and  for 
planning  and  evaluation  in  higher  edu- 
cation student  assistance  programs,  and 
would  permit  appropriations  for  the  stu- 
dent aid  programs  to  be  made  1  year 
m  advance  of  the  time  the  money  is 
made  available. 

Tins  would  be  invaluable  in  enabling 
colleges  to  anticipate  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral student  assistance  which  would  be 
available  to  their  students  and  to  budget 
tiio.'se  lunds  efficiently. 

I'hc  need  for  immediate  action  on  H.R. 
16729  IS  apparent  and  compelling.  We 
cannot  allow  the  spiralmg  costs  of  higher 
education  to  dett  rmme  the  accessibility 
ol  limlier  education.  We  cannot  allow 
family  income  to  dictate  short-lived  edu- 
cational careers  for  some  of  our  most 
promising  and  capable  young  people. 
Theretore.  I  .--trongly  endorse  H  R.  16729 
and  urge  its  iininediate  consideration. 
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THE  VIETNAM  CASUALTY  LIST 


DISASTr:RS'    .\N"D 
BL.\STS  ■ 


DEADLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

<'K    M.M.NK 
IN    ;iiE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaif.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  .Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  montli  there  vere  two  brief  para- 
:jraphs  in  the  Washington  D.C'  Daily 
News,  under  the  terse  licnrilines:  "Dis- 
asters" and  ■•Deadly  Blast.s  ■  The  first 
told  of  two  workmen  who  were  killed  m 
a  Pennsylvania  rcfi.r.ery  exiJlosion  while 
the  ■■■econd  told  iiow  -e\en  persons  were 
in.iured,  one  critically,  iii  :■.  chemical  ex- 
l)losion  in  a  New  ,Jcr>ey   tcfiiiery. 

Now.  the  exiJcrts  tci!  us  that  deaths 
and  injuries  from  itidustrial  accidents 
.sucli  as  these  are  ireciuently  preventable 
if  >aie  and  projjcr  standards  are  fol- 
lowed. 

Tins  is  ijreci.sely  what  is  called  [or  in 
the  proposed  Occui^ational  Safety  and 
Health  .Act  of  1968.  the  establishment 
of  rea.sonable  liealth  and  safety  stand- 
ards lor  workers  m  plants  involved  in 
interstate  commerce. 

We  know  that  deaths  and  injuries  can 
be  -ubstantialiy  reduced  bv  otas.rvinr. 
.sensible  standards.  Tins  has  been  proven 
by  the  National  Safety  Council,  In  1366. 
the  injur>-  frequency  rate  in  manufac- 
turing by  Safety  Council  member.?  was 
5.1,  and  for  nonmembers  it  was  17.5. 
Unfortunately,  only  .--ome  5,600  business 
and  industrial  firms  belong  to  the  Safety 
Council,  and  they  arc  the  elite. 

Tlie  nonmembers  are  almost  all  in 
"he  .^mailer  plants  tniploying  under  500 
jjeople.  They  constitute  98  percent  of  all 
working  establishments,  employ  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  force,  and  provide 
little  or  no  health  and  .safety  services. 

So.  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  need 
mis  occupational  safety  and  health  leg- 
islation. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.^LIFOBNI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
.some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  casualty  reports  coming  out  of  the 
V^ietnam  war.  Almost  every  day,  we  get 
news  on  our  TV  and  radio,  or  in  our  daily 
paper,  about  the  deaths  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam.  Too  often  the  reports  paint  a 
picture  that  appears  to  me  to  be  luinec- 
essarily  grim. 

Finally,  however,  an  authoritative 
publication  has  iilaced  the  entire  casu- 
alty story  in  i)roi3er  iicrspective. 

In  its  March  i.ssue.  the  Journal  it  the 
Armed  Forces  gives  a  definitive  leiKUt 
on  the  casualties  in  Vietnam  and  relates 
them  to  casualties  m  other  wars.  The 
.■■tory  that  emerges  is  (  ne  that  i  very 
Member  of  Congress  siiould  ue  av.are  ot. 
Things  are  not  quite  as  black  as  ihey 
are  sometimes  made  to  a,oi)car 

I  would  urge  that  all  Members  read 
the  Journal  of  the  Armed  I-'rrci  s  article, 
which  follows: 

Thk   C'.,\s',\iiv    I  i,.-i  ,    Disrrp.BiNC".   Hut 

DlSIORIED 

I  Bv  .lame.s  Ho?."!)!;.?!   ;iiul   Loir.:-    S'ort:.'?:!!!  i 

Despite  i:rowine  .iiul  tii,'-:iii  oiiit!  i  ;Miiiltv 
lists,  members  <  i  The  US,  .^rnied  F(.irce,'5 — m 
a  very  incaiiinguil  .'^ense-  have  been  winning 
tiioir  grim  race  with  death  on  the  X'lctnaiii 
ijattlcheld. 

No  trooi>s  m  U.S.  history  have  bcner.t<'d 
!rom  sucli  a  high  "save  rate"  as  have  these 
f'lgaged  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  heavy  losses  of  tho  recent  Tet  offensive 
may  temporarily  have  distorted  or  obscured 
tlie  situation  but  the  lact  is  that  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  waged  !-ince  its  in- 
ception with  a  lower  death  rate  and  lower 
wounded  rate  than  other  wars  in  which  the 
U..S.  Las  been  involved. 

.•\naly.sis  cii  various  nflicial  .-ource  docu- 
ments on  Vietnam  b.ittle  casualties  reveals 
that: 

The  U.S.  combat  death  rate  in  Vietnam  Ls 
less   than   hall   that   of   the  Korean   War. 

The  wounded  rue  In  Vietnam  i  lower  than 
in  Korea,  and  'markedly  l(jwer'  than  in 
WWII. 

The  incidence  of  ••'■'.oti'.  wfi'.inds  <  tiiose 
causing  "permanent  residual  rltects"!  also 
have  been  lower  in  Vietnam  tiian  in  Korea. 

At  the  same  tunc,  the  analysis  discloses 
I  1  I  that  ground  lorces  ha^e  svilfered  over 
!'0'  of  all  US.  battle  deaths  in  Vietnam; 
i2i  that,  in  aircraft  accidents  incidents. 
j:on-combat  deaths  iilmost:  equal  .'.mbat 
deaths. 

A  compilation  of  casualty  Etati.'^tics  (Table 
A.  at  end  of  article  I  dif  close  that  the  United 
States  had  suffered  20,096  rombat  deaths  in 
Vietnam  as  of  16  March  1968,  Litest  tlate  lor 
v.-hich  data  was  avaiL;'ole  as  "he  JotJR.^■.^L 
v.ent  to  press. 

When  the  number  of  men  who  have  died  is 
combined  with  the  number  '  f  men  who  have 
been  injured  or  wounded  in  Vietnam,  the 
total  dead  injured  'wounded  column  adds 
up  to  142.113 — or  .'=jme  ,5  200  more  than  In 
Korea  (Table  B.  at  end  of  article i.  But  in 
Korea  there  were  33.629  U.S.  battle  dead. 
13.533   more   than    in   Vietnam. 

No  comparison  with  the  Korean  War  can 
be  valid,  however,  unless  the  casualty  rate  Is 
related  to  troop  strength.  Top  U.S.  strength 
In  Korea   was  358.735.  At  latest   count   there 
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were  509,000  US,  military  personnel  l:i  Viet- 
nam 1333.000  Army:  :14  000  Navy:  83,000  Ma- 
rine Corps;  and  59.000  AF).  This  Is  150,000 
more  than  In  Korea, 

Thus.  It  readily  c:in  he  .^-een  that  13.000 
tcucr  men  liave  died  m  VietiKim.  despite  .i 
much  higher  troop  deployment  than  in  the 
earlier  conflict 

Even  more  meanlnglul.  jjcrhap.s.  is  some 
of  the  intorniatioii  ^'le.sned  irom  statiMical 
studies  periodic.illy  cniiducted  by  the  OIRce 
ol  I  lie  .■\rmy  Surgeon  (ionoral  i  OSG  i  'Ihese 
studies  liave  coiiiiuited  the  death  rate  jier 
thousand  men  per  year  in  the  combat  /tme. 

The  most  recent  .studv  shows  !  hat ,  irom 
July  1965  through  January  1968,  deaths  in 
Vietnam  Irom  all  comb:it  c:iuses  i  killed  m 
..ction.  died  oi  wounds,  died  while  c.ijitured, 
.Old  declared  dead  from  .i  niissint.'  st:itu.si 
■  occurred  at  a  r.ite  ot  19  2  per  tiiousand  aver- 
age troop  strength  per  \ear  "  This  c<jmp.ires 
■to  a  rate  ot  43  2  lor  Korea  and  51  9  !or  the 
WWIII  Europe:iii  The.il.er  ol  tJi>cr:iUon.' 
:r..in  June  1944   |D-Day|    throuch  .Mav  194.'>  " 

!ln  the  United  Suites  in  1966  some  29,5iiu 
.'\mcric.ins  dlefl  m  home  .tcciderits.  In  1967 
more  than  .'i3  000  U.S  citl/.ens  died  m  trall-c 
accirlents  ■  ver  1,000  jicr  v.eek  i  ,  Some  2,7o0 
iddUii'ii:0  .^meric.uis  -more  than  50  per 
week  I  were  killed  in  lirearms  accideiit.s 
.Xbou;  2,400,000  .\niericans  su'lered  "dis- 
,J)linL'  uinine.s,"  including  600.000  who  sul- 
ferert  ])erniaiient  inipairment:s  "  National 
Saleiy  Council  ligiires,| 

The  wounded  in  Vietnam  also  have  I.iretl 
belter  than  their  jiredcce.ssoi.s  who  lought 
111  earlier  wars. 

Touching  upon  the  save-rite.  the  (;SO 
.study  comments  that'  "Ot  ihc  wounded  ad- 
mitted to  medic, il  tro.;tment  lacilities.  2,3 
have  died  of  their  wounds  Tins  is  slightlv 
less  than  the  2,5''  recorded  for  the  Kore;iii 
W:tr  nd  inarkedlv  lower  than  t!;e  4,5'  lor 
WWII  ■ 

The  medical  :  ave  r,ite  actu  lUv  i  I'uire  im- 
pressive t'l.m  even«theso  lii.-iires  would  indi- 
cate Beciuse  of  the  ),'reatlv  mcrn.ised  um'  •  i 
helicopters  tor  .mcdic:il  evacuation.  ;i  number 
of  mortally  wounded  personnel  who  would 
not  survive  m  ui.v  c:ise — now  roach  hospitals 
alive  Because  they  die  nftrr  arrival  at  the 
medical  lacilltie.s.  they  are  counted  againtt 
the  medical  save  rate.  As  the  OSG  study 
notes,  such  personnel  in  earlier  <  oiiHlcts 
"would  have  died  on  the  battlefield  and  Ijcen 
considered  and  counted  among  the  'killed  iii 
action'." 

Use  of  the  medical  evacuation  helicopter  i- 
but  one  ol  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
h.igh  Vietnam  save  rate  Among  (.ther  lactors 
frequently  cited  arc  the  tjualilative  improve- 
ment ol  !iospii:i!s  .■many,  i;  not  most,  iiavr- 
nioclern  surgic.il  wards i,  the  forward  location 
of  many  pcrmanenr-instnilation  medical  1  i- 
cilities.  the  greater  avail. JjUitv  of  whole 
blood,  i:icro:ised  use  of  protective  armor, 
more  and  better  survival  gc.ir.  and  improved 
:'.nd  inienrilied  .iir  rescue  activities. 

In  addition,  the  types  of  weapons  <-m- 
ploved  by  the  enemy  would  seem  to  liave 
some  bearing  on  the  dead  wounded  r:itio 
.^monc  rombat  deaths  in  Vietnam,  the  OSG 
studv  <jbser'.es  that,  "much  higher  propor- 
tions are  due  to  small  arms  lire,  and  to  boobv 
traps  and  mines  than  in  Kore.i  or  :n  WWII. 
,ind  jnuch  lower  proportions  are  due  to  artii- 
l"ry  and  other  explosive  !r:igments  than  in 
these  earlier  conflicts.  , 

The  s::dy  c  mme.-its  thf.t  amonc  nonl.it.il 
wounds  the  proportion  due  to  small  arms 
fire,  ,;lthough  not  markedly  different  from 
WWII.  IS  'somewhat  lower  than  in  Korea 
The  proportion  due  to  booby  traps  and  mines 
1.S  considerablv  higher  than  in  eit.her  of  these 
past  two  wars,  and  the  proportion  due  to 
explosive  projectiles  and  fragments  1;  slightly 
lower  .-Mko  some  6':  of  the  nonfatal  '.vounds 
are  due  to  punji  stakes.  -A'hlch  -A-ere  not  :-. 
factor  m  t.he  earlier  conflicts  " 
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Data  c()rn:)i>(.l  .' )r  Uie  Hcii.ie  Armed  serv- 
ices c\-immiuep  uv  \he  Ueffnae  In-eiUgence 
.\genov  .lis. J  .idds  slgnitlv  ant  .-.hadlnt?  :o  the 
Dverail  picture  The  UIA  statistics  show  that 
if  J9bI7  personnel  injured  in  combat  from 
Jaiiuarv  19ti5  through  Ueoember  1967.  some 
48  .=)f55  4«  7  .  I  were  returiied  to  duty  with- 
out hospitalization  Of  '.he  51  252  ;iosplt<i;- 
l^ecl  J8  645  .75  2  >  were  returned  u<  duty 
after  <i  short  day  Some  2.1.539  went  back  'o 
in-theater  duty,  and  15, 006  were  sent  else- 
where 

In  all  87  110  iST-S^r  I  of  all  wounded  were 
returned  to  duty  within  90  days  alt«r  being 
wounded 

Of  the  other  12.707  personnel;  3.400  (3  4' 
of  the  total  uumber  wounded)  were  dis- 
charged dl-sabled;  1.585  (16"  of  the  original 
totali  died  7  722  i77':  i  remained  in  the 
hospit.il — nil  tslimated  oO''  of  this  latter 
>;roup  3.861  persta\nel  I  were  expected  to  be 
returned  to  dutv.  which  would  brlnK  to  ttl  2  : 
(90,971  personnel)  the  overall  total  of  wound- 
ed returned  to  duty,  and  to  8  8"*,^^  i  8,846  per- 
sonnel) the  number  died  discharged  dls- 
libled  or  not  expected  to  be  able  to  return 
•o  ,u-tUe  duty, 

The  UIA  report  embraced  all  Services.  The 
( )SCt  study,  which  considered  .'\rmy  casual- 
•les  only,  took  a  different  .ipproach  com- 
putang  the  number  of  wounded  per  thousand 
;mt  -.ear  The  study  louiid  that  in  the  period 
July  1965-January  1968  In  Vietnam  Army 
•roops  receiving  nonfatal  wounds  were  .id- 
mltted  to  medical  treatment  facilities  at  a 
rate  of  82  8  per  1.000  average  strength  per 
ear  In  Korea  this  rafc  was  121  1  and  in  the 
WWII  European  Theater  of  Operations  from 
D-Dav  to  V-E  Day  it  was  152 

The  .^rmv  study  disclosed  that,  "If  per- 
centage ratios  of  these  surviving  wounded  to 
'.he  total  of  battle  deaths  plus  survUtng 
wounded  ,ire  computed  it  Is  seen  that  some 
70  7-  survived  In  WWII.  73  7 '"'o  survived  In 
•he  Kcrean  War  .md  81  2'  have  survived  in 
Vietnam   " 

Mot  onlv  nave  there  been  fewer  actual 
deaths  .is  well  as  fewer  deaths  and  fewer 
wounded  per  thousand   in  Vletoam  than  in 
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Ki/rea   ^r   In    WWII     init   there   also   are   mdl- 

atum.M  that  the  Incidence  i^I  major  wounds- 

f   the   type  which   leave   pern.anenl   residual 

effects—  also   Is   somewhat    lower   in   Vietnam 

than   in   previous  ronrtlcls       Such   indlcatcjrs 

,is  .ire  now  available,     the  OSQ  study   notes 

r^eem  to  point  towards  m.irked  improvement 

■  ver    previous   experience 

.Vs  an  example,  the  study  cites  the  tact 
that  in  Korea  ,iad  In  WWII  the  number 
of  soldiers  with  major  amputations  resulting 
from  wounds,  who  were  atlmltted  to  amputa- 
tion centers  m  this  country  represented  2 
to  2>  J  of  the  total  hospUall,'ed  wcMinded 
Thus  far.  lor  Vietnam  the  correspondlui;  pro- 
portion is  about  1'  From  .lantiary  1965 
through  January  1968  the  Armv  ^teneral  hos- 
pitals in  this  country  have  reported  that  306 
wounded  patients  have  been  udmltted  '.o 
their  amputation  services  From  January  1965 
through  Januarv  1968.  a  total  if  227  major 
.impuiee  Army  patients  have  been  transferred 
to  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  During 
this  .same  period,  the  number  of  blind  and 
deaf  Army  patients  so  transferred  v^iis  33  " 

The  casualties  have  not  been  distributed 
evenly  among  the  Services  .^s  has  alw.iys 
been  true  In  all  wars  in  which  the  US  has 
fought  iTable  Bi.  the  number  of  .^rmy 
deaths  i  12,258 1  and  of  Army  wounded  i  70 - 
818 1  exceed  the  dead  and  wounded  totals 
of  all  other  Services  combined  The  Army 
dead  wounded  total  represents  58  5',  of 
all  US    casualties  for  the  entire  war 

The  Marine  Corps,  with  51,904  casualties 
16.684  dead  .md  45.220  wounded)  has  suf- 
fered 36  5  of  .ill  US  casualties  The  Navy, 
with  4.822  casualties  i656  dead,_4,166  wound- 
ed) has  sutTered  3  4'  of  the  total  U.S.  casual- 
ties. The  AF.  with  2.311  casualties  (498  dead, 
1,813  wounded)  has  suffered  1  6"":  of  the  to- 
tal 

With  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  combined 
accounting  for  95"^  of  all  casualties.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  DSS":  of  all  deaths  i  18.- 
736  of  20,096)  have  occurred  In  ground  action. 

Of  the  1.360  aircraft -related  combat  deaths 
well  over  half  (771)  have  occurred  In  hell- 
copter   accidents  or  incidents   The  remaining 
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589  resulu  from   accidents   incidents   involv- 
ing hxed-wlng  .ilrcraft 

.->tatisllcs  III  tiie  number  of  non-cwmb.ii 
U.S.  casualties  lu  Vletn.im  i  .is  disclosed  ;ii 
the  weekly  D»)D  summaries  i  show  that,  ,ts  of 
16  .March  there  have  been  1.127  alrcr.ift- 
reliited  deaths  1 409  helicopter,  718  iixed- 
wir.gi  -f  US  personnel  in  Vietnam  which 
were  "not  the  result  '  ■{  .iction  by  hostile 
: orces  ■■  In  other  words  .ilmost  .is  inanv  .ur- 
iT.ift-related  de.iths  have  occurred  i:i  non- 
combat  bituiiuons  .IS  m  combat  situations 

.No  truly  c^bjecir.e  picture  of  U  .S,  casu, ti- 
tles in  Vietnam  would  be  complete,  however, 
without  compar.itive  dat.i  concerning  .il!u<! 
.ind  enemv  losses  DoD  summaries  reve.il 
thiit,  .IS  of  16  March,  the  South  Vletnanicsi> 
.^r^led  Forces  h.id  lost  56,888  personnel  iii 
.  omb.it  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  .iiid 
other  tree  world  forces  laid  lost  1  ,U47 

Dunne  the  s.ime  time  !.-iime.  .iccordliii:  '  > 
I'ent,ii;ou  d.it.i  tiie  \'ict  Coni;  .^nd  .Noi:., 
Vn>in.imese  combined   iiad   lost   314,460  men 

.•\nd  enemy  los.ses.  already  l.irge,  have  been 
so.irmg  in  recent  weeks 

From  IJ61  t.'ir.mgh  1966  the  Viet  Cong 
.aid  North  Viein.imese  h.id  suifered  an  esti- 
mated 101,041  combat  deaths  The  toUil  lor 
1966 — hrst  full  year  of  large-scale  U  .S,  pur- 
tlcipauon — was  55,524,  In  1967  the  toi-il 
climbed  to  88.104  Durint;  the  hrst  11  weeks 
(.'t  1968  there  have  tjoen  t:.5,315  enemy  com- 
bat deaths — a  rate  clo.se  to  6  000  per  v^'eek 
.or  over  300.000  per  ye.ir.  i!  tlie  enemy  could 
continue  to  absorb  such  lossee). 

Of  perhaps  more  siLtniiiciince  than  the  .ic- 
tual  total  of  enemy  dc.id  Is  the  ratio  of  allied 
dead  to  cnemv  dead — the  so-called  'kill 
ratio."  DoD  staustics  show  that,  from  1961 
throuch  1967  US,  and  iilllod  forces  combined 
lost  70,834  men  in  combat,  .ind  the  Viet  Cone 
and  North  Vietnamese  had  lost  249.145. 

In  other  words  ,ita<iut  3'^  enemy  soldiers 
were  killed  for  e.ich  ..llied  soldier  killed- 
such  was  the  r:Ulo  ul  ti.e  beginning  of  1968, 

Dunng  the  hrst  11  weeks  of  this  ye.ir 
8  097  US,  .lined  deaths  were  recorded — this 
total  compared  with  the  65.315  Uist  by  the 
enemy,  'Aorks  out  to  an  eiizht  to  one  ratio. 


TABLE  A.-U.S    BATTLE  CASUALTIES  IN  VIETNAM  (AS  OF  MAR   16.  1968) 
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mied 

in 
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Captured  interned 
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Fixedwing  Helicopter 

4fmv 

961  ^6 
;967 
1968 

-- 

3,145 

4.039 

„-.^,...        2.1W 

160 
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248 

?3  561 
13.556 
13,701 
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25 

7 
5 

29 
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4 
4 

1 

3 
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1 
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3 

34 
11 
3 
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84 
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37 
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9 

9 

12 

48 
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45 
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3.917 

6.614 
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7,466 
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69 
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10 

14 
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18.736 

20.0% 
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TABLE  B-  OTHER  WARS 


Casualties 


War 


Btanch  ol 
seivice 


Revolulionjiv  Wai  (17?5  83)        Total 


Number 
seiving 


184,000' 
250. 000 


Battle 

deaths 


4,435 


Other 
deaths 


Wounds 
not  niottal 


Branch  ol 
bervice 


Numbei 

Sf  (Vlllg 


Baltic 

ilesths 


Casualties 


Othei         Wounds 
deaths     not  modal 


6,188   ,   Spanish-Ameiican  War  (1898).  Total 306.760 


385 


2,061 


1,662 


Army 
Navy 
Marines 


V»arol  1812(1812  15) -  Total. 


286.730 


4.044 

342 

49 

~2^0 


6,004 

114 

70 

4,505 


Army 

Naw 
filarines 


280,564 
22.875 

3.321 


369 
10 
6 


2.061 
0 
U 


1.594 
47 
21 


World  War  I  (Apr,  6    1917,  tu 
Nov.  11,  1918) 


Tutal 


4.734.991        53.402        63.114        204,002 


Army 

Navy 

MauneS- 


Ve.icJi.  Wat  (1846  48) Total. 


78.718 


1,950 

265 

45 

1.733 


Army. . 

Navy 

tdannes 


1.721 

1 
11 


11,500 


4.  COO 

439 

66 

4.152 

4.102 

3 

47 


Army 
Maiines 


World  War  II  (Dec, 
Dec,  31,  1946). 


1941,  to    Total 


4.057.101  50.510  55.868  193,663 

'.99.051  431  6.856  819 

'S,639  .,461  390  9,520 

16,112,565  .gi.bti?  113.842  670,846 


Army,  , 

Navy  --, 
Marines 


11.260.000 

4,183,466 

669,100 


ii4.8;4 
J6.950 
19,733 


8i.4u0 

:S,664 

4.778 


565.861 
jr. 7/8 
67,207 


Civil  War  (Union  Forces  only)      Total 
(1861  65) 


2.213.363      140.414      224.097        281,881 


!    Korean  war  (June  2b,  1950,  to 
July  ,^7,  19S3), 


Total 


Aimy. . 

Navy  .   - 

Marines 


2.128.948 
84,415 


138,154 

2,112 

148 


221,374 

2.411 

312 


280.040    1 
1.710   I 
131 


I  Estimated. 


I'KSULTS  OF  FOURTH  ANNUAL  PUB- 
'  Lie     OPINION     SURVEY     IN     THE 
FOURTH      CONGRESSIONAL     DIS- 
TRICT OF  MICHIGAN 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIG.^N 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 
Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
;e.^ull.s  ol  my  fourth  annual  public  opin- 
ion .-urvey  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
Di.stnct  of  Michigan  have  just  been 
t.ibulated  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  other  Members  of  the  House  if 
I  .  Imred  with  Uiom  this  cross  section  of 
tra.ssroots  opinion. 

It  (Kcurred  to  me  that  my  colleagues 
might  find  the  tabulation  of  special  in- 
terest since  virtually  all  of  those  who 
responded  did  so  after  the  President's 
March  31  announcement  that  he  was 
ordermg  a  limitation  on  the  bombing  of 
N'orih  Vietnam  as  a  first  step  toward  ne- 
ouations  with  Hanoi — and  that  he 
would  not  seek  another  term  in  office. 
Despite  this,  only  22.6  percent  of  those 
responding  indicated  approval  of  the 
Presidents  conduct  of  the  war.  In  all 
•hvoe  previous  polls  conducted  in  my 
district,  similar  questions  have  been 
nsked.  The  President  s  "score"  this  year 
■vas  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
4  3  percent  who  approved  of  his  policies 
m  1967.  but  lower  than  in  1966  and 
1965  when  his  vote  of  confidence"  to- 
taled 33.1  percent  and  24.8  percent, 
respectively. 

The  number  of  those  favoring  an  in- 
tensification of  air  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  increased  substantially  in  the 
period  between  my  1967  and  1968  polls. 
This  course  was  favored  by  only  21.6 
percent  last  year  while  exactly  50  per- 
cent approve  this  course  today. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  public  opin- 
ion spectrum,  there  also  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  who  favor  a  com- 
plete halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Only  1.89  percent  favored  this  op- 


tion in  1967  while  this  years  poll  showed 
22.9  percent  in  approval. 

In  responding  to  questions  on  fiscal 
policy,  residents  of  the  Fourth  District 
left  little  doubt  as  to  where  they  stand. 
The  proposed  increase  in  income  taxes  is 
opposed  by  63.3  percent.  Virtually  the 
same  number— 62.9  percent — feel  that 
Federal  spending  on  domestic  programs 
should  be  reduced. 

The  response  to  a  question  on  how  best 
to  deal  with  the  in-oblems  of  crime  and 
civil  disorder  may  also  be  of  special  in- 
terest. Those  favoring  stricter  law  en- 
forcement numbered  33.3  percent.  Only 
5.3  percent  would  approve  special  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  basic  causes  of 
crime  and  unrest  while  the  majority— 
52.7  percent — support  a  combination  of 
stricter  law  enforcement  and  programs 
to  eliminate  root  causes.  In  this  regard, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  nearly  half 
of  the  questionnaires  were  filled  out  and 
mailed  to  me  before  the  most  recent  out- 
break of  civil  disorder  in  our  cities. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  debate  over 
the  conclpt  of  a  guaranteed  minimum 
income — sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"negative  income  tax" — a  question  on 
this  idea  was  included  in  this  year's  sur- 
vey for  the  first  time. 

Of  those  responding  to  the  question 
"Do  you  favor  a  guaranteed  minimum 
income  for  each  householder  as  an  alter- 
native to  public  welfare?"  62.4  percent 
said  "No"  and  only  16.1  percent  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

A  complete  tabulation  of  the  survey 
response — totaling  more  than  10.000 — 
is  as  follows : 

Complete   Survey   Results 
[Expressed  as  percentage  of  total  response] 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  war? 

Yes     -   -     -   --   -     22  6 

No    I-"" 60.0 

Undecided    ^^ 

2.  In  North  Vietnam,  do  you  favor  (a)  in- 
tensified U.S.  air  attacks,  (b)  a  bombing  halt, 
or  (c)  maintaining  air  attacks  at  the  present 
level? 


Army...     . 
Navy  

Marines 

Air  Force. . . 


5.720.0O0  33,629  20,617  103,284 

2,834,000  27.704  9.429  77,596 

1   177.000  458  4,043  1,576 

424,000  4.267  1.261  22.744 

1  285.  OOU  1.200  5,884  J68 


Ai        50.0 

(Bi      -- ---  22,1* 

Ci    15    5 

No  respon.se 11,0 

A-  Should    the    United    Slates   continue    to 

trade    wit..    :..,,i..-ii.,    ll...i    arc    aiuiiip    North 
Vietnam? 

Yes "^   5 

No "5    -.i 

riidcclded       5   7 

4  Do  you  l)eiieve  the  Aniencaii  people  are 
receding  sutticient  inlormation  Ironi  the 
Government  on  \itul  lorei^'n  and  dome.stlc 
isEue.s    to    allow    tliem    to    '.  ote    intcIllL'enDy,' 

Yes I'J   '-i 

No     ''*^   <^i 

Undecided    "    I 

,•>.  Do  you  support  the  .•XdminUiration's 
propcsed  increate  m  i.i.\es.' 

Yes     23.] 

No     *^''i    '-i 

Undecided       , 5   ■i 

6  Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  t  n 
domestic  programs  should  be  reduced,' 

Yes *>2  'J 

No -^i   '^ 

Undecided    5,1 

7.  Should  industries  which  install  equip- 
ment to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution  be 
granted  tax  credits  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  offset  part  of  the  expense',' 

Yes 52    1 

No    :i2.  1 

Undecided    6  6 

8.  Do  you  lavor  returning  a  i)ercentage  of 
the  tax  money  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  .state  and  local  governments  to 
be  used  as  they  see  fit'.' 

Yes -    -      -      -  56  4 

No   ../..-- 26   8 

Undecided "^  9 

9.  Do  you  f.ivor  an  exp.nded  Federal  role 
in  the  control  ol  air  and  water  pollution? 

Yes 65  0 

No    191 

Undecided "^  '- 

10.  In  dealing  with  rising  crime  and  civil 
disorder,  do  you  favor  (ai  stricter  law  en- 
forcement, ( b  I  programs  to  eliminate  basic 
causes  of  crime  and  unrest  or  (ci  combina- 
tion of  both? 
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I  Ai 
(B) 


._^-  33  3 
52  7 


Nil  response - 8  7 

1 1  Do  you  favor  a  gunranteed  minimum 
income  for  each  householder  .is  m  alterna- 
tive ti)  public  welfiire' 

Yes  ...    18   I 

No        .  63.4 

Underlded  -^— , 12-7 

12  D"  you  fftvor  ending  Peder;il  farn»  siib- 
tldses  :ind  controls'"  >  Tfuise  parriolptitlng 
in  the  survey  were  A.sked  tn  re-stxind  Vi  this 
question  onii/  if  thev  were  iiu-mbers  of  -in 
operat!n«f  farm  f  im;ly  The  number  of  ques- 
tionnaires returned  with  thla  question  .in- 
■iwere<l  represented  23  3  of  the  total  re- 
sponse I  (  Respc.n.se  to  this  question  Linly  ex- 
pressed as  A  percentnge  of  those  who  elected 
to  Answer  ii«  members  of  operating  fiirm 
f.imiiy".) 

73.0 


Yes 

.Mo    .  .    ._. 

Uiiderlded 


"T 


-  ai  0 
.    a.  0 


.All  questuinniilres  received  as  of  Friday. 
April  26,  were  t<ibul.ited  by  electronic  diita 
pr<)resslng  equipment. 


VI.'^RYL.ANDF.RS  IX)  NOT  LET  HIS- 
TORY P.-\5S  Y!>L'  BY  YOt'R  VOrE 
ON  M.\Y  i4  COUNTS— VOTE  FOR 
THE  PROPOSP:D  new  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  MOVr.  .MARYLAND  FXDR- 
WARU 


HON    GILBERT  GUDE 

IN   'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2    1968 

■  Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speakfr  nn  May  14. 
Marylanders  have  a  stjlemti  oblmation — 
but  It  i.s  an  obliKatioii  that  i.s  al.so  a  rare 
prhileu'e  For  ^t:^  May  14  citizens  of 
Mar>land  >vill  vote  on  the  approval  or 
teiectton  of  a  new  coii.stirution  propo.scd 
by  rhe  Maryland  Constitutl:inul  Cwiven- 
'Aon  of  1967 

In  the  history  of  Maryland,  there  have 
bt-en  only  three  times  when  Marylanders 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
b.i.MC  charter  of  g.)vernmcnt  to  ^iiide 
their  future  destinies.  Thev  now  have 
•uhe  fourth  opiwrtunity  on  May  14 — the 
ftr!::t  one  that  has  presented  itself  m  more 
chau  100  years  So  on  May  14  Maryland- 
ero  face  a  historic  day  of  decision  Their 
vote  on  May  14  will  probably  be  the  most 
important  vote  they  cast  in  their  life- 
times The  constitutional  convention  of 
l'J6"  was  the  tifth  in  Maryland  history 
It  was  the  first  since  18b"7  This  constltu- 
rional  convention  of  1967  capped  40  vears 
.-■f  effort  to  modernize  and  revitalize 
State  novernment  in   Maryland 

The  convention  of  l'J67  fashioned  a 
dx.'ument  which  Is  the  envy  of  political 
leaders  and  political  s^'eiitists  in  ma  -y 
uther  States  Throughout  the  Natijn  the 
prop.^'Sed  new  constitution  for  Maryland 
has  bfen  hailed  a.-'  a  model  for  other 
States  to  follow- 

I  am  proud  of  my  State  of  Maryland 
pnd  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  constitutional  convent'on  so  far  But 
everv thing  that  has  been  accomplished 
will  be  lost  unless  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land !  atify  the  proposed  new  constitution 
or.  May  14  Every  citizen's  vote  is  vital   I 
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hope  that  no  citizen  will  neglect  to  vote 
and  let  history  pas-s  him  by  The  vote  of 
every  citizen  counts 

If  the  citizens  lake  tiie  lew  minutes 
that  are  nece.ssaiy  to  no  to  the  polls  on 
May  14.  I  am  contident  the  constltu- 
tiun  will  be  ratilied.  My  concern  is  that 
not  enouKh  people  realize  the  importance 
of  their  vote  At  a  time  when  we  are  a 
nal.on  beset  with  contfiition  and  di.'.sen- 
sloii  on  about  evetT  front  we  have  a  ^tir- 
iing  example  nf  a  State  when-  iinpri'S- 
sive  unity  ex:sts  on  a  fuiulaniental  is- 
sue— that  of  the  siructuie  of  govern- 
ment Virtually  all  political  and  civic 
leaders  have  endorsed  the  proposed  con- 
stitution Governor  A«new  and  the  two 
livlnK  former  Governors.  Millard  Tawes 
and  Theodore  McKi'ldin.  support  the 
p'(i(H).sed  constitution  The  two  US. 
Senators  support  it  All  Mai-yland  Con- 
Uiessnien.  with  one  exception,  support 
It  The  Federal  Commi.ssion  on  Intei  ijov- 
i-rnmental  Relations  supports  it. 

Leaders  of  the  three  major  rellmous 
faiths.  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  .Jewish, 
have  enduised  the  propo.sed  new  con- 
stitution Thi'  bar  a^so^iation,  the  Jay- 
cees,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  NAACP. 
the  Urban  League,  leading  women's 
«roups  such  as  the  Leaiiue  of  W(jmen 
Voters,  the  American  .Association  of  Uni- 
vei.sitv  Women,  and  tin-  Womens  Ci\ic 
LeaKvie  have  i-iidorst-d  the  pro|)osed  new 
constitution  The  proposed  constitution  is 
a^so  endor.sed  by  thf  followin«  orcaniza- 
llons:  Junior  Bar  .Association  of  Balti- 
more CUy.  Maryland  Conference  of  So- 
cial Welfare.  Maiyland  Conuress  of  Par- 
ents and  Ti-achcrs.  Mu:  viand  Council  of 
Churches.  Maryland  State  Teachers  .As- 
sociation and  the  Youiu,'  Womens  Chris- 
tian .Association  of  Baltimore 

In  my  iwa  district,  the  Montu'omery 
County  (^uncil.  the  board  of  •ducation. 
nearly  all  of  the  Montgomery  County 
delegation  to  the  Maryland  General  As- 
.sombly.  mcludinij  all  five  of  the  State 
s.?nalors.  have  endorsed  the  pro;)used 
constitution.  Tlie  Democratic  .md  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committees  have 
endor.sed  it  The  county  Parent  Teachers 
.Ao.sociation  and  the  county  education 
association  have  also  endorsed  it  The 
list  is  long  and  far  from  complete  But 
It  1.S  clear  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  tiiat 
there  is  widespread  support  for  the  pro- 
posed new  constitution. 

But  I  have  heard  people  say  'Tlie  con- 
stitution will  obviously  be  adopted.  50 
there  is  no  need  tor  my  koiiik  out  to  vote 
for  It.  '  There  is  need.  For  it  is  clear  that 
everyone  wno  is  oppo.sed  to  it  will  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  anamst  it  So  if  it  is 
defeated.  It  will  be  defeated  by  the 
apathy  of  those  who  favor  it 

Endorsements  trom  all  over  the  State 
must  be  translated  into  votes  The  un- 
precedented unity  will,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, be  measured  by  the  number  of  citi- 
zens wtio  take  the  trouble  Vj  move  Mary- 
land forward  by  votink;  for  the  proposed 
constitution  I  ur^e  all  Marylanders  to 
vote  I  urge  all  of  them  to  vote  for  the 
proposed  constitution  un  .May  14  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  constitution  will  make 
It  pos.sible  to  revitalize  our  Stat*  govern- 
ment and  give  to  the  people  of  Maryland 
greater  control  over  tiieir  own  destiny. 
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The  proposed  new  constitution  brintrs 
government  in  Maryland  .-ubstantiallv 
closer  to  the  people  It  pinpoints  ^overn- 
inental  le.sponslbility  The  people  wiU 
know  what  L^overnment  official  is  respon- 
sible tor  each  particular  action  or  failure 
to  act.  The  let;islativt'  branch  article,  the 
executive  branch  article,  the  .iudic;al 
branch  article,  the  local  :4overnment  iu- 
ticle.  and  virtually  every  other  para- 
graph of  the  document  is  permeated 
with  this  obicctive 

The  izeneral  as.semblv.  the  body  that  1^ 
the  le«islati\e  representatue  of  the  peo- 
ple, us  for  the  first  time  liiven  control  oj 
its  own  destiny:  that  is.  it  is  «iven  au- 
thority after  the  adiournment  of  ir- 
regular .se.ssion.  to  call  itself  back  into 
special  se.ssion.  and  not.  as  under  the 
present  constitution,  have  to  rely  on  the 
G  ivernor  to  call  it  into  special  .session 

Members  of  the  se:iate  and  house  o! 
delegates  will  be  elected  fiom  siiuzle- 
member  districts.  The  people  in  partic- 
ular areas  will  have  their  own  ropie- 
-sentative  m  .Annapolis  Instead  of  beiiiL 
rcprrscnted  by  one  of  a  j-'roup  elected 
from  larger  sections  of  the  county. 

The  executive  power  of  the  .State  unde; 
the  propo.sed  new  document  is  for  the 
most  part  vested  ;m  the  Governor  instead 
of  being  fragmented,  as  at  present, 
among  the  Governor,  the  comptroller 
the  state  treasurer,  and  the  board  m 
public  works.  Under  the  propo.sed  con- 
stitution the  Governor  can  rightfully  be 
held  responsible  for  acts  and  failures  to 
act  as  the  head  of  the  executive  branch 
whereas  under  the  e.xistint;  constitutifni 
It  IS  impossible  in  manv  rases  to  pinpoint 
responsibility 

While  Montgomen,'  County  has  a  in. id- 
em lower  court  system  with  lawyers  a.^ 
judges,  the  lower  court  system  in  the  re.st 
of  the  State  under  the  proposed  new  cnn- 
■^titution  must  as  m  Monti:omeiy  Countv 
be  staffed  bv  lawyers.  Thus  the  court.s 
with  which  most  of  the  i)eople  in  ili' 
State  have  busmtss  nill  consider  and  de- 
cide their  cases  with  a  competence  and 
freedom  from  political  influence  that 
does  not  exist  today. 

The  local  goveinment  article  brin^.-- 
;overnment  clo.ser  and  makes  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  i)eople  by  making  hoiiu 
rule  111  each  county  in  the  State  nianda- 
toiT  by  January  6.  1971.  .At  the  .saint 
time  it  confines  the  general  assembly  tu 
the  con.sideration  of  legislation  of  state- 
wide concern  only,  prohibitin:;  the  gen- 
eral assembly  from  enacting  local  legis- 
lation. 

The  declaration  of  rights  guarantee- 
the  basic  rights  that  our  forefathers 
strug.;led  to  secure,  and  in  addition  pro- 
vides guarantees  for  five  additional 
lights: 

First  Tile  right  to  be  free  from  dis- 
crimination by  the  Stale  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Tins 
right  is  contained  by  implication  m  the 
present  constitution  but  it  is  .six-lled  out 
in  specific  terms  in  the  proposed  new 
une : 

S  c ond  The  right  to  be  ine  from  un- 
:easonable  invasions  of  privacy,  includ- 
ing wiretapping  and  bugging  of  private 
conver.sations.  without  the  authority  of 
a  search  warrant  i.ssu^d  by  a  judge  upon 
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probable  cause  and  .supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation: 

Third.  The  right  to  be  compensated  for 
property  that  is  damaged,  but  not  taken, 
by  the  State  to  promote  a  public  pur- 
pose; 

Fourth  The  right — established  in 
Marvland  lor  the  first  lime  in  its  his- 
tor>-— to  be  iree  from  being  twice  put 
in  ieopardy  for  the  same  offense: 

Filth.  The  right  to  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment in  State  or  local  governmental  in- 
vpstigation.s 

These  are  just  some  of  the  highlights 
ai  t  his  excellent  document. 

I  have  heard  most,  if  not  all.  of  the 
.uguments  against  adoption  of  the  pro- 
po.sed new  con.stitution.  Most  of  these 
arguments  are  based  upon  misunder- 
standing.s  as  to  what  the  proposed  new 
constitution  does.  The  re.st  are  based 
upon  a  philo.sophy  of  government  that 
ceased  to  have  any  validity  at  least  50 
vears  ago. 

The  luoposcd  new  constitution  is  a 
•nodern.  forward-looking  document. 
When  adopted,  it  will  make  Maryland 
>tand  in  the  vanguard  of  the  States, 
leading  them  forward  to  State  govern- 
ments equipped  to  cope  with  modem- 
day  problems,  and  able  to  be  equal  part- 
ners with  the  Federal  Government  in  our 
federal  sy.--tem. 

On  May  14.  the  vote  of  every  citizen 
of  Mai-v-land  is  essential  to  move  Marj'- 
land  forward.  The  vote  of  every  Mary- 
lander  will  influence  the  result.  Do  not 
let  histon-  pass  you  by.  Be  a  part  of  it. 
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borne  was  a  fire  direction  center  chief  in 
Company  B,  2nd  Ballulion.  ll!ih  Iiuantry. 
He  recently  was  uwarded  a  bronze  tlar. 

Sgt.  Osborne  was  graduated  irom  Peek- 
skUl  High  School  in  1SJ6.5.  Uelore  entering 
the  ser\-lce  he  Wiis  einpluyed  by  IBM  ,it 
FMshklU.  He  received  basic  training  ;it  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga.,  and  Port  Jackson.  B.C..  luid  had 
been  in  Vietnam  lor  nearly  .1  \e.ir. 

In  addition  to  liis  jjarenta,  lie  is  survived 
by  a  brother.  Raymond,  .uid  a  .si.ster.  Mrs. 
Charles  Davis  of  Port  Wa.shin.:l(in.   I.  I. 
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lions  is  a  danger  to  international  stabil- 
ity and  peace,  Israel  has  sent  hundreds 
of  instructors,  advisers,  and  survey  mis- 
sions, as  well  as  builders,  to  dozens  of 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  under  the  auspices  of  UN  agen- 
cies or  at  the  invitations  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned.  Thousands  of  trainees 
Horn  about  a  hundred  countries  have  re- 
ceived special  training  m  Israel.  Thus  do 
the  Israeli  people,  having  found  a  meas- 
ure of  peace  and  prosperity  after  many 
centuries  of  adversity,  seek  to  share  with 
other  peoples  in  many  lands  the  instru- 
ments and  ways  of  peace. 


.SGT.    LAWRENCE   E.   OSBORNE,   U.S. 
ARMY.  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

IF    -NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents—S'-'t  Lawrence  E.  Osborne,  of 
Peekskill.  NY.,  died  in  Vietnam  early 
last  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 

vouns  man.  and  to  honor  his  memory, 

by  inserting  herewith,   for  inclusion  in 

the  Record,  the  following  article: 

Prom    the    PpekskiU    (NY. I     Evening    Star, 

Apr.  9.  19681 

P.H  ii.     Grad     Viet     C.\su.^ltt     L.     Osborne 

.Servfd  in  War  Zones 

Sgt.  Lawrence  E.  Oslxjrne.  20.  ;.on  ui  Mr. 
andMrs  Raymond  D.  Osborne,  of  956  Pauld- 
ing .Street,  died  last  week  m  Vietnam  from 
battle  iniuries.  according  to  word  received 
this  morning  bv  his  tuirenls 

.'^  member  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division, 
Sgt.  Osborne  p.irticipated  m  some  of  the 
heavie.st  fighting  of  the  war  in  the  past  few 
inontlLs 

.-.at.  Osborne  was  nuolved  m  '  Operation 
Yellowstone  ■  which  started  Dec.  8  In  the 
jungle  northwest  of  .Saigon  known  as  War 
Zone  C. 

Search  and  de.stroy  missions  were  con- 
ducted in  the  :irea  with  support  from  hell- 
copters.  artiKerv.  armor  and  mechanized 
units,  attempting  to  cut  off  enemy  units 
using  the  sector  lor  a  supply  route  and  stor- 
age pciint  fcr  weapons  and  supplies.  Sgt.  Os- 
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HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speuker.  May  2. 
1968.  is  a  momentous  occasion  lor  the 
gallant  people  of  Israel.  It  has  been  just 
-.10  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed,  and  in 
those  years,  dominated  by  war,  the  Is- 
raelis have  carved  out  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey  from  what  is  a  barren  desert. 

What  makes  Israels  independence  day 
especially  significanl  to  us  is  that,  much 
like  the  United  States,  the  Israeli  society 
is  a  blend  of  European,  Middle  Eastern, 
and  African  cultures.  Immigrants  to  the 
state  have  come  from  many  areas  and 
have  brought  their  traditions  and  mores 
with  them  to  mix  into  the  melting  pot 
that  is  Israel.  Ten  percent  of  the  Israeli 
population  of  2.7  million  are  Arab  Chris- 
tians, Druzes.  and  Moslems:  more  than 
half  of  the  Jewish  population  originated 
in  North  .Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
Added  to  the.se  cultural  communities  are 
the  Europeans.  .Americans.  Latins,  and 
Sabras.  The  result  is  a  cosmopolitan  fu- 
sion in  which  a  rich  diversity  of  back- 
grounds and  of  ordeal-tested  strengths 
combine  to  shape  the  character  of  the 
Israeli  citizen  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Israel  has  not  concentrated  on  the 
economic-political  aspects  of  nation- 
building  to  the  exclusion  of  the  arts, 
higher  education,  or  the  .sciences.  The 
country  can  boast  of  a  fine  symphony 
orchestra,  internationally  recognized 
artists  and  sculptors,  and  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  authors.  An  annual  interna- 
tional Bible  contest  and  the  quadrennial 
Maccabian  Games  provide  arenas  for 
competition  in  such  divergent  areas  as 
Biblical  scholarship  and  athletic  prowess. 
There  are  more  than  1.000  libraries  and 
5.000  schools  in  Israel  today,  and  there 
are  seven  major  universities  and  .t2  col- 
leges, nearly  200  Talmudical  coUeRes, 
and  many  museums  and  institutes  which 
specialize  in  study  and  discovery  in  sub- 
.iects  ranging  from  archeology  to  atomic 
energy. 

But  what  is  perhaps  most  Impressive 
and  significant  of  all  is  that  Israel,  itself 
a  developing  nation,  is  engaged  in  a  far- 
flung  program  of  assistance  to  other  de- 
veloping countries.  Many  of  the  countries 
of  Africa,  for  example,  owe  their  new- 
hotels,  shipping  lines,  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  agricultural  advances  to  Is- 
raeli technical  and  manpower  assistance. 
Believing  that  the  gap  in  living  stand- 
ards between  prosperous  and  poor  na- 


OCCUPA'nONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1968 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  is  now  con.sidering 
H.R.  14816,  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968. 

Testimony  before  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  has  revealed  that  a  high 
degree  of  professional  expertise  in  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  medicine,  and  safety 
engineering  is  needed  to  develop  teams 
for  effective  guidance  to  indu.stry  m  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  procedures. 
Indu.stry  itself  has  hired  most  of  the 
available,  well-trained  people  in  these 
fields,  with  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment employins  the  remainder.  Tire  pro- 
fessional .specialty  associations,  who  have 
testified  before  the  .subcommittee  on  this 
bill,  consist  of  these  .same  .specialists. 
Thev  are  the  men  who  serve  on  standards 
committees  of  the  USA  Standards  Insti- 
tute, the  Conference  of  Government  In- 
dustrial Hycieni.sts  and  the  National 
Safety  Council.  They  are  limited  in  num- 
ber: their  training  is  long,  and  liie  rrnn- 
netition  for  their  .•-ervice  is  intense.  No 
effective  proj^ram  of  occupational  .safety 
and  health  can  be  mounted  without  using 
their  competence  and  professional  .ludK- 

mcnl. 

In  government  service,  the  largest 
component  of  these  specialists  is  in  .Slate 
health  and  labor  departments  and  in  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Any  immedi- 
ate cadre  of  such  men  must  be  obtained 
bv  raids  on  existing  manpower  already 
employed  elsewhere.  Training  iHourams 
can  provide  additional  i^ersonnel  of  .such 
quality  only  over  a  period  of  5  years  or 
more. 

I  uiue  my  lellow  Couiiressmen.  there- 
fore, to  modify  this  bill  to  empha.size  its 
training'  and  research  ijrovisions  and 
such  Federal  moneys  as  will  make  the 
States  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
competitive  in  their  abihtv  to  hire  com- 
ijetent  professionals  at  ?-'ood  salaries  to 
supplement  their  present  inadequate 
staffs.  If  we  build  on  understaffed  agen- 
cies already  active  in  this  field,  we  will 
best  use  Federal  support,  rather  than 
trying  to  .start  from  .scratch  with  a  Fed- 
eral agency  that  must  recruit  a  whole 
new  staff.  For  this  reason.  I  support  the 
matching  arani.  research,  and  training 
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aspect-s  of  thl.s  bii:  and  hope  you  will 
reject  the  placement  of  total  power  for 
standard  setting  and  enforcement  in  the 
Department  of  Labor 


A  CALL  TO  LAW  AND  ORDER 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

->T    IXlVialASK 

IN  THE  HOt-'SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  196S 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Thurman  SerLsing, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Indastnal  Council,  1103-11 U 
Stahlman  Buildmc.  Nashville.  Tenn..  was 
the  National  Defen.se  Luncheon  speaker 
at  the  National  Society  Daut^.ters  of  the 
American  Revolutior.  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  here  in  Wasr.mgton.  D  C .  this 
Apnl  15. 

Mr  Sensing  s  speech  was  hard  hitting 
and  on  tart;et  It  should  be  read  by  all 
Ainertcaris  who  believe  in  peace  of  mmd 
by  understanding  what  L->  vjoing  on  today 
and  why. 

I  include  the  text  of  his  speech; 
A    Call   to    Law    and    Oroer 
By    rhurman  Sensing    .xecutUe  vice  presi- 
dent. C5<;uthern  States   Industrial  Couacll. 

NcishvlU<»,   Teiiii  1 

About  three  months  ngi}.  I  giive  Mrs   GtIb- 

wold  the  choice  of  two  suojectj;  :wr  my  Uilk 

tcj  you  here  '.od^y.  One  of  :he«e  suujectis  x.xb 

A  Call  to  La,w  and  Order.  '  and  -his  18  the 

one  she  chiTse 

It  Is  raititT  ironic  now  that  this  subject 
should  h.ive  r>een  chosen  for  this  setting 
three  months  .igo  because  if  Any  city  m  our 
whole  nation  has  needetl  .aw  xnd  order,  it 
has  been  Wish.ngtou.  D  C  the  capltaJ  of  the 
n<tt:on.  aurliu  the  pas',  .se-.eral  d.iys  During 
thoee  days  smoke  caused  by  ares  set  by  ar- 
sonists curled  jxouad  the  Waahiagti^n  Monu- 
ment, the  dome  of  the  nation's  Capitol,  and 
settled  like  a  pall  over  the  White  House  Peo- 
p.e  have  oeen  shot  to  death  and  stores  have 
been  .'.■<  'led  right  here  m  our  Capital  City — a 
;5..-ir:.  a;id  a  disgrace  :or  a  peop.f  who  call 
tiie;Ki«?ive6  law-abiding  citizens 

Na:  i.-uly.  this  speech  has  been  prepared 
for  some  time  be^.•a^3e  I  only  returned  from 
a  five-weeks'  trip  over  the  continent  of  South 
.\menca  a  week  ago.  .^nd  knew  that  I  wouldn't 
h.i'.e  time  to  prepare  »  tulk  after  I  got  back. 
Thereiore,  I  ani  really  going  t^j  make  the 
speech  m  two  parts-  first,  aa  I  .nad  It  pre- 
pared for  delivery  before  my  trip  to  Soutn 
.\merlcii  everything  I  wr<jte  then  stUi  ap- 
p.les  -and  second,  in  view  ol  the  happenings 
auriiig  *he  pust  ten  days. 

Thl.s  L?  not  a  r.iclai  speech:  this  Is  not  a 
political  speech — It  is  a  law  and  order  speech 
I",  u  ;»  iorthrij^ht  speeoh  .ind  I  will  aot  pull 
iiny  pun..he8  However  the  people  uamed 
lud  Lj.ii'ied  '.re  named  and  quoted  not  be- 
cause  they  are  black  or  white,  not  because 
they  .ire  Republican  or  Democrat,  but  be- 
ause  they  said  what  they  said  and  did  what 
they  did 

We  ni.ule  a  survey  of  all  the  Southern 
States  Iudus'..rlal  Council  members  last  fall, 
giving  t.neni  a  list  ol  22  national  Issues,  and 
i.^ked  them  to  rate  the  Issues  In  order  of 
coi-.cern  Crime  and  l.iwles&ness  was  named 
as  the  issue  of  paramount  concern  by  a  wide 
niirgin 

People  of  great  poiltlcai  influence  ir>  this 
country  nave  permitted  tMe  concept  of  "free- 
U'jtn  of  Sf>eech  "  to  oe  expaadel  to  liiciude 
subversion,  :nUmida;.v>ii.  sedition,  and  in- 
-itement  to  riot  Ihey  liave  conaor.ed  the 
a:stortion  of  ".^c  .de.-.uc  rrcedcin"  t^  sl.ccm- 
p>ii>s  The  adulteration  of  young  minda  with 
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Communist  dixrtrlne  ,ind  the  disintegration 
of  a  well  disciplined  educatloiidl  system  They 
ha^e  allowed  freedom  of  .liaembly  '  to  mush- 
room into  disruption  of  peaceful  activity, 
mob  rule    rUit   uid  Insurrection 

Unlets  th.jsf  in  authority  m  the  United 
States  can  be  influenced  to  .ibandoii  thu 
course — or  unless  they  can  be  replai.ed  by 
men  who  will — we  caui.ol  hope  to  restore  in 
our  nauon  the  kind  of  domestic  pe.ice  and 
order  that  have  made  '.uir  many  generatloas 
proud  to  be  Americans— ^living  m  a  jand  of 
freedom,  secu.nty  opportuiuty.  .mU  just.ce 
under  taw. 

r"ie  crtsU  we  now  face  is  the  most  serious, 
the  most  dangerous,  In  the  nistory  of  our 
country 

Remember  this  was  written  tJiree  months 
ago 

We  the  people  of  the  Umted  Slate.s.  In 
order  to  lorm  a  more  perf€>ct  union,  estabiisn 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility  provide 
lor  the  common  delense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  ar.d  secure  tiie  bleshinjjs  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  do  ordalii  and 
est-ibllsh  this  Constitution  lor  the  United 
States  for  America" 

This  passage  isuaies.  .la  you  will  re;  o^aute. 
from  ttie  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  The 
phrase  I  want  to  emphasize  and  dwell  on  for 
a  while  IS  insure  domestic  tranquility."  As 
you  know,  in  rn.my  cities  and  towns  in  this 
country  in  the  last  few  years  we  nave  had 
.inythlng  but  "domestic  tranquility  ",  m  fact. 
we  have  had  anarchv  ,>l  the  rankest  sort  This 
Was  e.speclally  true  during  the  past  iummer — 
the  "long,  hot  summer  "  we  nad  been  warned 
about. 

Actually  it  w.\s  .i  rjllier  i;jol  summei' 
weatherwise.  but  It  w.is  certamlv  hot  so  f.ir 
as  domestic  tr.inqulllty  is  poncemed.  The 
rlotrf,  arson,  looting  and  murder  that  have 
occurred  la  many  of  our  cities  are  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  for  a  nation  that  '-alls  I'self 
civilized. 

Now  then.  I  want  to  suggest  how  we  could 
put  an  end  to  arson  and  looting,  both  of 
whiclj  are  despu-abie  ,:nmes  The  suluno.;  ::, 
this  Issue  orders  to  the  police  iw  the  guards- 
men, as  the  c.use  might  be.  to  shoot  arson- 
ists, looters  and  -snipers  on  sight — and  In- 
vestlijate  Liter  We  have  mollycoddled,  we 
have  pampered,  we  have  excused  law  breakers 
entlrelv  too  much  In  this  land  of  ours  to 
maintain  a  law  ,ind  order  nation 

This  would  not  only  stop  the  arson  and 
looting — It  would  prevent  it  from  happening 
m  the  flrst  place  To  give  orders  not  to  shoot 
under  my  circumstances  for  a  period  of  time. 
.IS  Was  done  in  some  of  our  clMes  this  past 
sumnier  not  only  encourages  law-ureaklng. 
It  also  betrays  the  trust  of  the  mayor  or  the 
governor,  .is  the  case  might  be 

Moreover,  this  is  aot  a  racial  solution — it  Is 
a  .aw  and  order  solution,  because  law  .ind 
order  mu»t  De  observed  by  everyone  alike, 
both  black  and  wnlte.  .f  we  Ate  to  live  in  a 
civilized  country 

The  present  disregard  for  law  and  order 
has  been  abuUding  lor  quite  a  number  of 
years  Plve  causes  nave  worked  hand  in  hand 
to  wreak  .lavot  uptjn  the  t.\hrlc  of  America. 
The  riot  roots  may  he  found.  I  think  (1)  In 
Communism  i2)  m  false  compassion  .3)  in 
clvii  disobedience  i4i  m  court  decisions  and 
'  ^  1  In  the  criminal  Instinct  that  lies  re- 
pressed in  the  Heart  of  m.n 

Communism.  I  believe,  is  the  c-italyst 
which  has  precipitated  the  present  situation 
in  tills  country.  .Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
details  of  the  various  riots  that  have  taken 
pl.ice  in  the  .-omury  must  agree  that  they  did 
not  happen  spontaneously — they  were 
planned.  Communism  thrives  on  agitation 
.^nd  revolutli  11  ot  all  .sorts,  upon  overthrow  of 
the  existing  order  The  Communists  are 
calling  the  rlota  In  our  streets  a  "war  of 
national  liberation.  '  Communists  are  defl- 
ultely  involved  m  the  various  civil  nghls 
orgaiUzatlons  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  Stokely 
Carmlchael.    tne    despicable    ^elf- proclaimed 
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apostle  of  guerrllhi  warfare  In  tl;p  Unlte.i 
States  turned  up  ;ii  Communist  Havana  at 
a  meeting  of  the  organization  created  by  Mie 
Soviets  and  the  Communist  bloc  coulll^le^ 
to  organize  revoluiion  in  both  the  .America!- 

If  People  llki'  Csrmicliael  and  Rap  Brown 
the  present  head  ■!  the  -Student  Noii-Violeni 
Coordinating  Committee,  better  known  .,- 
SNCC  -ire  very  >ooM  not  tried  .'or  '  reastiii 
then  we  are  going  to  be  well  on  our  way  to 
forleltinK  our  right  to  call  our  country  i 
law-ftbldlni;.  palrlollc  nation 

Bv  the  Way.  S.NCC  is  certainly  a  badly 
named  organization  Instead  of  being  •:alled 
the  student  .Non-Violent  Cooritlnatlug  Com- 
mittee. It  should  be  called  the  Non-Student 
Violent  Coordinating  Cr    imlttee 

The    second    cause    of    riots    is    the    f«l,-,e 
compas.-^ion    that    h.is    been    spewed    out    b. 
our  leaders  in  government,   by  some  of  tlic 
clergy,    and    others    iii    positions    of    respjii 
slbiUty  during  the  piusi  few  years. 

It  was  no  less  than  President  Johnson  w!i  . 
used  the  civil  rightj>  marchers'  piirase.  •\\\ 
shall  overcome  "  several  times  :n  one  of  !,i, 
speeches,  and  lent  them  his  encouragement 
Didn't  he  know  that  this  was  the  title  of 
song  written  fur  the  cuil  right.';  marchers  tj- 
Pete  Seeger,  a  person  '.ho  had  been  identlllt.i 
under  oath  as  a  Communist  When  Seegor 
wrote  We  shall  overcome"  it  is  not  hard  • 
imagine  that  wh.it  he  meant  vv;\i  ■  W'e.  th' 
Communists,  shall  overcome.  " 

It    was    no    less    than    President    .Johnson 
who  greeted  .tn  audience  of  students  in  tl.f 
summer  of    19ti5   as     fellow   revoUulonarles 
and  told  tliem:     I  am  proud  to  salute  you 
fellow  revolutionaries.  We  must  change 
I   hope  you  will   ^o  out  Into  the  hinterlaiKi 
and  arouse  the  masses,  and  blow  the  bugltt 
and  tell  them  the  nour  has  arrived,  and  thei.' 
day  is  here.""  Well,  the  bugle;  have  sounded 
all  right — in  Newark,  in  Cambridge    Md.,  in 
E&si  Harlem,  m  Detroit,  In   Mllwinkee,  aii.i 
dozens  of  other  cities-   and  the  day  is  here 

.And  speaking  ol  encouragement,  I  vvonclt .' 
If  Vice  President  Humphrey  cares  to  rec.oi 
his  remarks  In  New  Orleans  in  the  .sumnn  ; 
of  1966  when  he  said  tiiat  If  he  had  to  11'.' 
in  tile  >Iums  I  think  you'd  have  mot' 
trouble  than  you've  had  already.  b^<:ause  I'  ■ 
got  enough  spark  left  in  me  to  lead  a  mlgli- 
good  revolt  ••  Well.  Mr.  Humphrey's  service- 
were  not  needed — there  were  plenty  of  otht  i 
volunteers 

And  let  me  nisert  right  here  that  It  is  ul  • 
buildings  that  make  .<;lums,  it  is  people  wii. 
make  slums.  You  can  lake  the  s.^me  peopl' 
out  of  the  slums  and  put  tliem  m  well  bu.l: 
high  ri£e  apartmeni.s  and  these  ap.irtnient 
will  toon  become  more  fllthy  .aid  more  dai.- 
gerous  than  the  slums  they  left  rhat  h.:.- 
been  well  demoM>=t!ated  in  New  York  City. 

.And  how  .ibcut  the  carpet-bag  Senator 
from  New  York  — Senator  Robert  F  Kenned', 
when  he  .>ald  In  the  summer  of  '.965:  Then- 
is  no  point  in  telling  Negroe.s  to  obey  tin 
law.  To  many  -Negroes  "he  la'*-  Is  the  enemv 

And  bark  to  President  Johnson  when  lu 
said  in  1'j64:  We  are  going  to  trv  and  take 
all  of  the  money  that  we  think  is  being  un- 
necessarllv  spent  ..na  take  it  from  the  have- 
and  give  .t  to  the  hiive  nots  that  need  ;" 
so  much."  What  kind  of  expectations  UiU 
lie  think  that  he  wa";  arousing'  He  can 
look    about    him     ;nd    find    the    .imwer. 

Behind  the  criminal  insurrection  in  Detroit 
and  else'Ahere  .irf  liberal  counsels  of  ap- 
palling irreEpontibillty  The  rioters  'ott- 
ers .md  .irsonists  have  been  encouraged  m 
recent  yeirs  tti  l>e!ieve  that  they  were  above 
tlie  law.  When  disturbances  took  place  m 
Southern  conimunitleB.  for  example  Inni- 
dreds  of  clerical  carpet-bat^tters  de.-cendiHl 
on  these  towns  ..nd  cities  to  conuemn  the 
law  enforcement  authorities.  Now  the  .'hoe 
is  on  the  other  foot  .md  the  home  '.o-Aas  oi 
the  liberal  clergy  .ind  liberal  prolessors  -ire 
engulfed  in  "he  .-moke  of  .irnievl  rebellion 
.igalnst  lawful  government,  and  .Southerners 
Ci.nnot  be  used  as  .scapegoats. 

Looking  bact;  .u  the  ihsastrous  Detroit  riot 
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Americans  may  properly.  I  think,  be  dis- 
mayed at  President  Johnson's  highly  polltl- 
o»r  reaction  to  the  disorders.  Whereas  the 
White  House  In  the  past  has  been  quick  to 
^end  federal  troops  Into  Southern  states  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  Mr  Johnson  de- 
laved  md  delayed  sending  soldiers  into  Btrlfe- 
lo'rn  Detroit.  The  delays  persisted  d^plte 
oleas  by  Republican  governor  George  Rom- 
iiey  of  Michigan  and  the  Democratic  mayor 

"'whm  the  troops  finally  were  dispatched 
:uu.  the  city  (and  they  constituted  only  a 
Taction  of  the  massive  force  President  Ken- 
nedy used  to  overwhelm  the  small  town  ot 
Oxlord,  M168..  in  1962 »  he  employed  a  na- 
tionwide TV  address  to  explain  his  extreme 
reluctance  to  employ  federal  troops 

L'nder  the  circumstances  this  explanation 
seemed  peculiar.  If  there  ever  was  af  Pf" 
casii  n  lor  federal  assistance,  this  was  it.  The 
troopers  were  requested  by  sUte  and  local 
luthorlties.  The  havoc  being  committed  in 
Detroit  was  equal  to  what  an  external  enemy 
of  the  United  States  might  achieve  in  a 
massive  »x)mblng  raid. 

Mr  Johnson  apparently  was  trying  to  get 
ort'  The  hook  with  "civil  rights"  groups,  but 
the  vati  majority  of  the  American  people 
lie  not  political-minded  "civil  rights"  activ- 
'.-ts  They  are  people  who  expect  the  Presl- 
ueni  to  .^sist  the  states  in  upholding  law 
.iiid  order. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  rioting,  Mr.  John- 
son askea  the  country  to  pray  lor  domestic 
"•je-ice  He  also  appointed  an  investigative 
'■ommlliee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
riots. 

Certainly  prayer  is  in  order  as  a  proper 
■iveaue  to  "recoucillation.  On  the  other  hand, 
\merlcans  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
iberal  clergv  is  p.artlv  to  blame  for  the  dls- 
'rcier-;  now  ".shaking;  this  nation.  In  recent 
■,ears  hundreds  of  liber.il  priests,  ministers 
and  Rabbis  have  given  their  endorsement 
•o  civil  disobedience  and  to  protest  move- 
ments wluch  trampled  on  municipal  and 
state  laws  In  Selma.  Ala,,  there  was  an  in- 
v,-,clon  of  clergymen  from  the  North.  One 
wonders:  Where  were  these  clerical  voices  of 
■  -o'lscience  "  when  the  rioting  broke  out  In 
D.Mrolt  and  other  cities?  How  is  it  that 
Mir.in  Luther  King  didn't  invade  the  streets 
.'.J  Detroit  to  call  for  non-violence?  There  Is 
a  distinct  smell  of  hypocrisy  in  this  sltua- 

'ion.  _, 

/.s  for  the  presidential  Investigative  Com- 
m'**tee  no  doubt  the  members,  according  to 
Thtir  liehts.  Will  search  for  answers  It  would 
i)c  i  mistake,  liowever.  to  oxpect  much  of  the 
Couimittce  For  Instance.  I  refer  you  to  the 
\Vi.rren  Coinmi.ssion  so-called,  to  investigate 
•hi-  death  ot  P.esldent  Ker.r.edv.  The  mem- 
ijors  o*  this  Investigative  Committee  share  In 
general  the  social  cutlock  '.vhich  has  pre- 
:ai'ed  m  places  of  power  in  the  last  genera- 
•lon.  Tli.;t  :&  to  sav,  t'.cy  be'.leve  that  uplift- 
ing of  backward  people  and  the  ending  of 
public  discipline  problems  can  be  solved  by 
massive  federal  expenditures.  Thus  it  would 
oe  very  surprisins;  .f  the  Committee  came  up 
With  anvthmg  but  a  recommendation  for 
••;:st  increases  in  government  anti-poverty 
-pendlnu 

President  Johnson  certainly  has  indicated 
his  approach  to  the  riot  problem.  He  has 
■-poken  of  the  riots  in  Detroit,  Newark  and 
Ltaer  cities  in  such  a  way  as  to  employ  these 
tragic  situations  as  arguments  for  salvaging 
h.s  Great  Society  programs.  In  other  words, 
-he  .American  people  have  been  listening  to 
hitn  hoping  o  hear  a  crystal  clear  demand 
for  law  and  order,  and  Instesd  they  received 
r>.  ?.tone  ;n  the  lorm  of  a  political  message 
:or  more  tin  government  spendlnz  in  metro- 
politan centers. 

The  ordinary  citizen  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
period  of  savagery  anti  rnrapant  looting,  cer- 
tainly knows  the  score.  It  is  likely  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  feel  the  sting  of  a  real 
law  and  order  blacklash  if  he  persists  In 
,ryin<c  to  end  street  revolution  by  bowing  to 
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the  blackmail  of  Negro  militants  who  try  to 
pressure  the  country  by  using  tire  bombs  and 
snipers'  bullets. 

The  third  cause  of  riots  is  the  preaching 
of  civil  disobedience  and  so-called  non- 
violent" resistance  against  sccietv.  The 
preachers  of  civil  disobedience  iiave  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "society"  owes  the  Negroes 
what  might  be  called  400  years  of  back  pay — 
and  unfortunately  many  of  the  jieopie  be- 
lieve them  Actually  their  ancestors  were  sold 
into  slavery  in  the  beginning  by  their  own 
chiefs  at  the  time  One  of  the  clear  thinking. 
clear  headed  Negroes  in  this  country  went 
to  Africa  not  long  ago.  and  after  comparing 
the  Negroes  of  that  continent  with  the 
Negroes  in  this  country,  came  back  and  said: 
"Thank  God,  my  ancestor.s  v,ere  sold  into 
slavery." 

Unfortunately,  not  many  of  the  Negro 
leaders  have  that  attitude.  Too  many  of 
them  have  told  the  Negroes:  "Obey  those 
laws  you  think  are  Just;  don't  obev  those 
you  think  are  unjust"' — thus  advocating  that 
each  person  decide  for  himself  what  is  the 
law.  Nothing  could  cause  complete  anarchy 
more  quickly. 

The  fourth  cause  of  the  riots  has  been  tlie 
invidious  court  decisions  that  have  disarmed 
law  enforcement  and  made  law  the  protector 
of  wickedness.  Ihese  well  known  court  de- 
cisions have  diminished  the  law  itself.  Since 
tlie  federal  Brown  decision  of  1954  the  law 
has  abandoned  its  impartial  majesty  and 
become  a  tool  of  favoritism  and  social  di.^tor- 
tion. 

After  all,  what  can  you  expect  ^rom  the 
courts  when  the  President  nominates  a  man 
for  the  court  of  last  resort — the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States — not  becau.se  he 
was  the  best  man  available,  but  because  bv 
doing  so  he  could  gain  a  lot  of  votes  from 
a  minority  bloc  in  the  next  election. 

The  ftftli  cause  of  riots  which  I  should 
mention  is  no  respector  of  race.  It  is  the  fact 
that  perhaps  criminal  instincts  lie  hidden 
in  the  lieart  of  man.  All  men  must  ;truegle 
with  the  grace  of  God  to  overcome  their 
baser  nature.  Mob  rule  drown.^  the  pangs 
of  guilt  and  the  objections  of  conscience. 
and  makes  an  individurd  feel.  crroneou.=Iy  of 
course,  that  he  is  not  ttuilty  of  his  acts.  It 
Is  a  warning  that  white  mobs  may  yet  be 
set  against  Negro  mobs  by  the  calculating 
manipulators  abroad  in  the  land.  In  fact. 
we  saw  some  of  this  in  Milwaukee  la.st  sum- 
mer. It  may  get  worse,  not  only  in  Milwaukee 
but  in  many  other  places. 

We  have  heard  and  read  much  this  past 
year  about  the  "long,  hot  summer  "  ahead  of 
us.  indicating  that  it  would  be  during  that 
summer  we  would  have  riots  ;ind  anarchy. 
No  doubt  we  have  many  long,  hot  summer^ 
ahead  of  us.  Governor  Terry  of  Delaware  told 
the  Southern  Covcriiors  Coi^fercncc  ..t  Ashc- 
vllle  last  fall  that  the  troubles  of  1967  are 
not  "any  at  all  compared  '.vith  'A'hat  we  are 
going  to  have  next  year."  Governor  Tcrrv 
offered  no  solution  except  to  ;.av:  "We  must 
get  ready  for  it,  be  prepared  for  it.  stop  It. 
or  we  are  going  to  be  taken  over.  "  He  referred 
to  Black  Power  agitator  Rap  Bro'rn's  threat 
of  "the  day  of  the  atom  bomb" — a  state- 
ment which  Terry  fald  will  be  the  ".sicnal  ' 
when  rioters  "will  c-me  out  with  fiuns  la 
every  city  across  the  nation,"  and  that. 
Terry  said,  '"will  be  a  sad  day  unless  we  do 
something  about  il."  He  still  didn't  suggea 
what  to  do. 

And  so  I  go  back  to  my  opening  stritement 
that  the  mayors  of  thecitles  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  states  should  now  issue  proc- 
lamations loud  and  clear  that  the  time  has 
come  to  be  firm,  to  be  positive,  in  fact,  to  pet 
tough.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  the  only  lan- 
guage that  law-break;ers  understand.  They 
must  proclaim  that  law  and  order  must  be 
preserved  in  this  land  by  all  people  alike. 
that  anyone  caught  using  a  Molotov  cocktail 
or  a  sniper's  rifle  or  looting  a  store  -aIII  be 
shot  on  sight. 

Law  enforcement  officers  are  hnaliy  begin- 
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ning  to  realize  tiiere  is  no  other  .solution 
The  Chief  of  Police  of  Philadelphia  Lssued 
buch  orders  last  fall:  later  the  Chief  ol  po- 
lice of  Miami,  shortly  before  Christmas,  is- 
sued similar  orders,  saying:  "When  the  loot- 
ing starts,  then  the  shooting  .sUirts  '  Since 
then  at  least  two  Associated  Press  .stories  out 
of  Miami  liave  related  the  tremendous  dtop 
in  crime  since  that  order  was  issued  Not  .i 
single  Negro  has  been  shot  by  a  Miami  po- 
liceman since  then — but  crimes  ol  violence 
have  shown  a  lu'c  drop  Surely,  there  Is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  experience. 

The  time  has  come  lor  action.  And  by  ac- 
tion I  lion't  mean  ru.shing  millions  of  dollars 
Into  riot-torn  areas  a-s  .i  vorrectlve  measure — 
I  mean  .swUt.  vigorous  police  action,  expe- 
dited trials  and  convictions  when  supported 
by  the  facts.  Detroit,  lor  instance,  had  re- 
ceived $100  million  .since  lOciO  lor  urban  re- 
newal, and  $41  million  in  poverty  lunds.  De- 
troit was  a  model  city  in  lliose  re.^pects:  \et 
there  occurred  the  worst  riot,  tlie  most  peo- 
ple killed,  the  greatest  property  damage  m 
any  city  in  the  land. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  my 
speech,  mainly  centered,  of  course,  on  the 
burning,  siiooting  and  looting  occasioned 
by  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  on  Thursday  evening,  Ajiril  4th. 
Law  and  order  have  been  violated  in  more 
than  100  cities  of  this  land  during  the  past 
ten  days,  all  of  it  triggered  by  Klng'.s  death. 
Tlie  man  who  killed  Martin  Luilier  King, 
Jr.  committed  a  senseless,  tragic  crime.  He 
violated  law  and  order  He  should  be  appre- 
hended if  possible,  and  brought  io  trial  for 
his  crime. 

However,  the  country  seems  to  have  been 
caught  up  In  an  orgy  of  emotionalLsm  since 
King's  death,  and  many  people  have  .^aid 
many  things  and  have  done  many  things 
that  are  not  supported  by  facts  and  reason. 
It  is  not  loo  much  to  say.  in  fact,  that 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr  brought  this  crime 
upon  himself  He  went  around  over  tills 
country  for  years  proclaiming  his  belief  in 
non-violence  and  yet  nearly  everywhere  he 
appeared  and  spoke  it  resulted  in  violence. 
One  of  his  basic  beliefs  wits  that  people  v/ere 
morally  obligated  to  obey  only  those  1;-iwe 
they  thought  just.  He  said  tliey  were  not 
morally  obligated  to  obey  the  laws  they 
considered  unjust.  As  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  my  talk,  putting  these  beliefs  into  prac- 
tice leads  verv  qulrklv  to  complete  anarchy. 
What  Martin  Luther  King  should  have 
realized  in  adopting  this  philo.^opliV  is  that 
it  might  work  both  ways;  In  other  -.vords. 
his  assassin  may  very  well  have  said  to  him- 
self. "'I  think  Martin  Luther  King  should  be 
killed.  I  realize  there  is  a  law  against  mur- 
der, but  in  this  case.  I  think  the  law  Is  un- 
lust."  Anyway,  we  all  know  the  result. 

."»s  Ccngrcfsman  John  M  .'vshbrook  of 
Ohio  said  in  !ils  speech  to  the  Hoiise  last 
October  4.  in  speaking  of  Kins' 

"While  preaching  non-violence.  I  believe 
the  record  clearlv  shows  him  to  be  an 
apostle  of  violence.  While  gaining  major 
support  from  clergymen.  1  believe  he  has 
preached  an  expedient,  totally  materiPlistlc 
line,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  religious 
•caciiings  He  has  openly  associated  with 
'he  most  radical  elements  in  our  society  I 
believe  lie  has  done  more  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  than  any  other  person  of  thl.i 
decade  " 

Mr.  Ashbrook  went  on  at  length  to  sup- 
port these  allegations  and  manv  others.  He 
pointed  out  that  King  made  a  major  speech 
on  Vietnam  J'ust  a  year  ago  this  month. 
He  further  said,  "I  believe  that  any  think- 
ing .American  who  will  study  his  ( King's  > 
'.vords  must  conclude  as  I  have  that  he  is 
disioval  to  the  United  States  He  maUgned 
his  country  with  lies  and  accusations  that 
came  straight  from  the  Communist  Party 
line.  A  strange  statement,  you  say.  Listen 
to  what  hfc  said.  He  praised  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as 
the  only  true  leader  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
Dle.  He  condemned  the  United  States  .as  the 
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greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world 
uxlay'  ird  lilcenecl  our  nation  t<i  Hitler's 
Germany    He  threw  out  wild  charges 

like  the  United  States  may  have  killed  1 
mllU'jn  children  In  Vietnam  .  .  He  said 
wp  ha'.e  no  honor ible  intentions  In  Viet- 
nam and  our  minimal  expectation  la  to  oc- 
cupy It  as  an  American  colony  These  ure  a 
few  of  the  wild  accusations  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  winner  many  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  Is  a  man  of  peace 

E'  en  t.hu  W  ishii  i;t<jn  Post  could  not  stom- 
ach KlHiJ!'*  f)lat.int  lies  and  propav'and.i 
Roundlv  ci  ndemning  K;ni:  in  .in  editorial 
headed  A  Tr:igedy"  the  Post  ended  by  sav- 
ing: Many  who  have  listened  Ki  him  with 
respwt  will  never  again  i.cord  hjm  the  same 
conMdence  He  h.ii  diminished  his  usefulness 
to  his  cause  to  his  country  and  to  hla  peo- 
ple   And  that  is  a  ?reat  •iragedy" 

E.irlv  this  year  following  ,i  meetlne;  with 
Stokely  Carnuch.^el  and  other  i^ttiitors  in 
Washington,  Martin  Luthep  King  promised 
•h.i'  ni  ire  .American  '-Itles  wi'Ulcl  •>>  up  :n 
flajme.s  this  summer  unless  and  this  is  where 
the  t>;aclcmail  cumes  m  unless  the  Congress 
d  «i  ex.ic'.;y  the  bidding  of  the  Black  Prjwer 
movement  Klna  w.i.s  unablo  to  put  a  precise 
prlcetag  upon  fhl.s  blackmail,  but  he  said  it 
would  'ost  somewhere  between  "»'n  and  thirty 
billinn  d^lTars  -.o  cl®  :' — t»i  give  every  Negro 
in  Amenr*  a  .juarant^ed  income,  a  "good" 
,hi>me  and.  of  course,  "open  housim;  "  P.nl- 
in«i  "o  ^et  ill  of  this,  he  said,  the  Net;roes  of 
Aiiiertca  pl.'.n  to  taKe  to  the  streets  this  sum- 
mer in  flft^een  major  cries  and  countless 
smaller  mes  Our  nattor  '  King  tlireatened. 
in-  A-hat  rioes  he  -all  it?  — his  non-violent 
way  'will  sink  deeper  .ind  deeper  into  the 
trace  v.Uley  of  chaos,  and  our  cities  will  con- 
tinue to  go  up  m  flames."  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
standing  nearby    Ju.it  grinned 

Were  these  the  words  of  a  minister  of  the 
gi>spei.  of  a  man  'jt  petice.  a  believer  In  non- 
violence^ The  an.swer  has  to  be — no.  they 
were  not 

Two  vears  ago  I  made  a  two-montha'  trip 
tu  Hhixlesia.  South  Africa,  Soilth  West  A;nca 
-ind  Liberia  Now  I  'A^ve  just  returned  from 
a  ti'.e-weeks  trip  to  South  .\iner;ca,  vlsitiniC 
eight  countrlfs  .i. eluding  -he  Panama  Canal 
Zone  The  more  I  study  the  .situation  abroad 
And  the  more  I  study  the  .-.iiuation  in  this 
cjunrry  the  more  ct)nvince<l  I  .im  that  we  are 
overlooking  tie  [undameiu.ii  issues  .ii  h.ind 
in  our  emphasis  on  welfare  measures,  name- 
ly that  It  IS  not  the  tunct4on  of  ;^overmnent 
to  guarantee  prosperity  to  everybody,  provide 
>ur  citizens  with  a  guaranteed  income  pro- 
vide them  with  government-subsidized  hous- 
ing, etc  It  Is  only  the  ftincuon  of  government 
to  provide  a  favomble  climate  m  which  a 
citizen  may  prosper  Then  it  Is  up  to  the 
clt.zen  himself  so  produce  his  own  proFperity 
and  provide  f',ir  his  own  welfare,  .^njrthlng 
that  is  given  a  citizen  beyond  this  must  be 
provided  by  charity,  not  by  :jovernment. 

Applying  this  to  our  pre.sent-day  ,>ttuatlon, 
let  me  say  t.  At  it  is  not  the  function  of 
L;overnment  to  give  a  m.m  a  job  or  see  that  a 
'ob  is  gi  en  him  simply  m  order  to  .-.ee  that 
I  minority  group  .s  represented  on  a  pro  rata 
o.isis.  or  represented  at  all  A  man  ...hould  be 
t-mployed  simply  because  of  his  ability,  be- 
cause he  IS  the  best  man  lor  the  Job.  and  he 
should  be  paid  .iccordmgly 

Let  me  also  say  at  this  point  that  one 
^roup  of  students  in  our  public  schools 
-.hould  never  be  bused  across  the  city  to 
issure  |>rop  rtlonate  representation  of  either 
race  in  our  schools.  Common  sense  and  logic 
~hould  prevail  here,  not  a  foolish  ideology. 

Now  considering  tlie  events  since  April 
4th,  let's  pick  up  two  or  three  lr>ose  ends, 

I  mentioned  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Rap 
Bri.wn  earlier  in  my  talk  Stokely  Carmlchael 
iiuide  some  talks  in  Nashville  before  the 
students  of  the  Negro  universities  in  early 
April  l'J67  It  was  undoubtedly  these  talks 
■hat  triggered  the  riot-s  that  shortly  followed, 
•he    .nrst    Nashville   had    hud.    Not    too    long 
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after  that.  Carmlchael  went  to  Cuba,  then 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  then  to  Hanoi, 
thus  violating  all  passport  rules  as  laid  down 
by  our  Stale  Department,  However,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  did  not 
see  tit  to  take  any  action  concerning  him 
when  he  ttnally  returned  lo  this  c«)uutrv. 
since  tlieu  he  liits  oonforred  with  civil  rights 
leaders  a. id  been  active  in  many  wu>s  stlU 
nothing  has  been  done. 

Rap  Brown,  who  succeeded  Carmlchael  .is 
head  of  the  SNCC.  has  been  in  juil  for  quite 
.1  while  because  he  violated  terms  of  the  ball 
granted  him  by  a  federal  Judge  in  Richmond. 
Vh  .  last  September  He  liu,s  been  under  ar- 
rest for  this  violation,  and  just  ilie  cnher  day 
tlie  federal  Judge  turned  dc^wn  his  plea  to 
release  him  in  the  interest  of  racial  harmony 
You  will  note  his  pleii  to  be  released  was  not 
based  on  the  fact  that  lie  legally  should  be 
released,  but  in  the  interest  of  mclHl  har- 
mony To  II  defense  .itlornevs  suggestion 
tliat  We  iiKiv  be  rtddllng  while  our  cities  are 
burning,"  .ludge  MerhiKe  made  this  ^slgnitl- 
c.int  and  courageous  reply  "Assuming  the 
cities  are  burning,  that  makes  it  more  im- 
portant that  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  I'm 
not  going  to  be  bjilUccI  iiy  kooks  on  one  side 
or  the  other  " 

The  Justice  Department  is  finally  investi- 
gating St<:ikely  Carmichaer.'s  activities  in  re- 
cent days — something  they  should  have  done 
.md  should  have  acted  upon  months  ago 
At  a  news  conference  in  Washington.  14  hours 
alter  the  death  of  Miu-'in  Luther  King.  Cir- 
mlchiiel  said  Negroes  would  "have  to  get 
guns  ■  and  take  to  the  streets  to  "retaliate 
for  the  I  King  I  execution"  Carmlchael  was 
on  his  way  at  the  time  "o  .itteiid  a  court 
hearing  in  Richmond,  V.i  for  R.ip  Brown  on 
his  bail  appeal    He  said  further 

"When  White  America  killed  Dr.  King.  It 
declared  war  on  us.  We  ha\e  to  retaliate  for 
the  execution  of  Dr.  King 

Black  people  know  th.it  their  way  is  not 
by  intellectual  discussions  Thcv  know  that 
thev  have  to  get  guns.  Our  retaliation  won't 
be  in  the  court  room  but  in  the  streets  of 
.America." 

In  other  words.  C.irmichael  denied  com- 
pletely that  the  Negroes  of  this  country  are 
controlled  by  the  rule«.  of  l.nw  md  order. 
However.  Attorney  General  Ramsev  Clark 
had  nothing  further  to  say  about  him  in  his 
TV  interview  on  April  H  other  than  that  fed- 
eral Investigators  are  checking  his  statements 
to  see  If  "he  may  have  violated  any  one 

of  ^  number  ol  statutes  "  This  seems  to  me 
to  l>e  a  very  we.ii:  statement,  .i  very  imma- 
ture approach  to  h.mdling  two  of  the  most 
militant  ci\il  rights  leaders  in  the  country 

Now  concerning  federal  troops,  when  the 
rioters  camped  on  his  own  doorstep.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  rather  quickly  got  o\.er  his 
reluctance  to  use  them,  as  was  true  in  De. 
troit  last  summer  News  reports  are  that  more 
than  60.000  lederal  troops  were  c  died  into 
service  during  the  last  several  days,  being 
mainly  used  in  the  cities  of  Washington. 
Chicago.  Baltimore,  .ind  elsewhere  m  the 
North.  Even  so.  i.i  manv  cities  for  .i  period 
ol  time  looting  went  uncontrolled,  even  on 
the  m:un  business  street  m  W.vshmgton.  It 
IS  too  early  yet  to  say  whether  the  combined 
burning  and  looting  and  killing  iunounted 
to  more  ttian  in  the  city  ol  Detroit  last  sum- 
mer, but  tliere  Is  hardly  any  (lueslion  but 
that  It  did. 

The  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  has  been  followed  by  an  orgy  of  mob  vio- 
lence unprecedented  m  this  country's  history. 
The  protest  leader  who  espoused  what  he 
called  a  philosophy  of  non-violence  "  left 
behind  him  a  henUige  of  violence  among  his 
loUowers  and  admirers.  As  for  flying  flags  at 
halt-mast.  ,ts  w.is  done  through  Tuesday  of 
last  week.  that,  it  seems  to  me.  w.is  very  fit- 
ting— not  for  the  reason  given,  but  because 
the  nation  has  been  shamed  by  savage  ram- 
paging such  as  good  citizens  never  believed 
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they  would  see  in  this  proud  nation  The 
death  of  one  Negro  soldier  in  the  American 
armed  forces  In  Viet  Nam  Is  a  thousand 
times  more  worthy  of  flags  being  tlnwn  at 
half-mast  than  was  the  death  of  .Martin 
Luther  King  Jr 

Tills  heritage  of  violence  is  no  doubt  leu 
by  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  Negro 
people;  in  fact.  Joined  In  altogether  by  only  ., 
inliiorlly  of  the  colored  ix>pulation  However 
that  only  makes  the  situation  m')re  tragic. 
In  that  .1  small  part  might  destniy  the  wholf 
What  we  must  .dl  realize  m  this  land  botli 
blacks  and  whites,  is  th.it  we  must  obser\  e 
all  the  rules  of  law  .ind  order  if  we  .ire  to 
continue  to  ll\e  under  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment left  us  bv  our  torelathers. 

.•\11  people  111  this  country  mu.st  realize 
that  tills  IS  .1  land  of  liberty,  not  a  land  of 
llcen.se  that  this  Is  a  l.ind  where  l.iws  must 
be  respected,  not  \lol.iled:  that  this  i.s  ,i  i.md 
where  eacJi  iii.in  Is  free  to  c.irve  nut  his  own 
desilnv  .UKl  choose  his  own  future  .so  ion? 
.18  he  harms  no  one  el.se  In  the  process;  that 
tills  IS  ,1  land  where  a  man's  value  is  not 
determined  by  his  race  .md  his  color,  but  by 
what  lie  has  contributed  and  Is  contributinfr 
toward  making  this  a  decent.  law-abUling  .».■ 
cietv  In  a  free  nation 


LET  US  RE.^FFLRM  OUR  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  POLISH  SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION 


May 
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remember  tomorrow.  Let  us,  in  tribute, 
leafflrm  our  commitment  to  the  self- 
determination  of  this  troubled  land. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

oF    CONNFCTlCtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL,  Mr.  Speaker.  Polanci 
perhap.s  more  than  any  other  Europear. 
nation  has  .suifered  from  the  unchecked 
territorial  appetites  of  her  larper, 
stronger  neighbors.  Yet  down  throu-ih 
these  tragic  centuries,  for  brief  shininu 
periods,  .she  has  imerued  to  provide  .i 
clean,  clear  breath  of  liberalism  and 
hope  thiouwhuut  the  co.'Uliunt.  unti. 
once  more,  the  kaisers  and  dictators  to 
the  West,  the  tsars  luid  cummi.sars  lo 
the  East,  refueled  their  war  machines. 

Despite  a  historical  climate  that  would 
crush  the  will  atid  crealtve  spirit  ol  a 
less  hearty  people,  her  citizens  have 
made  f,'rcat  contributions  to  enrich  thi 
fabric  of  civilized  life — Casimir  Pulaski. 
who  tought  m  our  war  of  independence 
Marie  Sklodowska-Cune.  whose  discov- 
ery of  radium  70  year.'s  auo  upencd  new 
horizons  in  medicine;  the  brillian' 
pianist.  Jan  Paderew.ski;  the  great  Worlci 
War  II  hero.  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Sikorski. 
whose  life  was  ended  under  clouded  cir- 
cumstances 25  years  atioi  and  many, 
many    more 

On  May  ,3.  1791,  Poland  proclaimed 
and  adopted  a  Constitution  that  was  a 
landmark  of  liberalism  in  18th  century 
Europe  On  May  3.  1918.  Poland  emerced 
from  the  ashes  of  World  War  I  a  Repub- 
lic reborn,  to  thrive  a  brief  bittersweet 
score  of  years. 

May  3,  commemorating  a  long  list  of 
Polish  national  and  individual  triumphs 
and  sorrows,  is  her  greatest  national 
holiday. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  her  Communist  pup- 
pet trovernment  prohibits  commemora- 
tion of  this  day.  Only  her  expatriate  sons 
and  dau;-'hter.--.  mtii  and  nations  who  re- 
,'spect  her  \aliant  fi-ht  for  freedom,  can 


THE  FISH  GENETICS  LABORATORY 
AT  BEULAH.  WYO  .  A  SOUND  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  RESOURCE  CON- 
SERVATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WYOMING 

IN   I'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1968 

Mr,  HARRISON.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  civili- 
.'.ation  has  it?-  liabilities.  Our  Nation's  fish 
.md  wildlife  rf.sources  are  threatened  by 
the  ero.sion  ot  the  land,  the  ix)llution  of 
the  air.  and  the  decradation  of  our 
waters,  all  ot  which  are  manifestations 
of  man's  civilization  and  culture. 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  important 
facilities  for  a.ssuiina  that  our  western 
.streams  and  rivers  will  always  abound 
vith  the  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  world 
despite  civilization's  excesses  is  the  Hsh 
(Hnetlcs  Laboratory  near  Beulah,  Wyo. 

riiis  laboratoi-y.  in  the  words  of  Norma 
Bernb  who  wrote  an  excellent  article  on 
the  facility  for  the  Casper.  Wyo.,  Star 
Tribune,  "breeds  strains  of  fish  that  are 
better  able  to  withstand  the  adversaries 
of  an  mcreasinuly  civilized  world."  I  will 
m.sert  the  article  at'^he  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

These  superfish — trout  which  may 
.■-omeday  be  able  to  surmount  any  nat- 
ural onslaught,  except  the  fishei-man — 
will  in  time  be  immune  to  one  of  man's 
mo.st  pernicious  inventions,  DDT.  This 
ihemical  has  been  found  in  every  area  of 
our  earth  and  many  scientists  feel  it  is 
,slowly  but  diastrously  upsettin.i?  the  eco- 
lo.mcal  balance  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
))lantlife. 

The  Fish  Genetics  Laboratory  which  I 
liave  t>een  pleased  to  support  as  Wyo- 
ming's Congressman  and  as  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  member  is  the  first 
to  be  established  for  the  pdrpose  of  de- 
veloping what  might  be  called  custom 
tailored  trout  able  to  survive  under 
,selected  environmental  conditions.  Only 
19  such  laboratories  exist  in  the  United 
States  and  ckaily  they  merit  the  support 
01  tlie  Congress. 

Plans  call  lor  a  S2.5  million  construc- 
tioii  program  of  which  $200,000  was  ap- 
propriated in  1967. 

I  am  optimistic  that  funds  will  also 
be  appiopriated  in  1969  to  better  insure 
'hat  the  Fish  Genetics  Laboratory  will 
continue  its  research  to  give  America  a 
guarantee  that  trout  and  sport  fishing 
'ill  not  eventually  go  the  way  of  the  pas- 
-ci.jer  pigeon. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Breeding    TROrr    Immctne   to    DDT    Is    One 

Project  for   Pish  Hatchery 

( By  Norma  Bernd  i 

•'To  breed  super  fish"  could  be  a  broad  ex- 
plan-ttion  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Fish 
Genetics  Laboratory  located  less  than  20 
miles  east  of  Sundance  near  Beulah.  Wyo.. 
.vhere   the    waters   of  Sand   Creek   originate. 

Why  super  fish',' 

"Sport  fishing  is  big  business"  says  Bruno 
von  Llmbach.  Director  of  the  Pish  Genetics 
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Laboratofy.  Von  Limbach  who  .issuined  di- 
rectorship' of  the  lab  in  1966  ind  been  A.s- 
.sistant  Chief.  Division  of  Fishery  Re-oarrh 
Washington,  D.C  The  move  lo  the  lub  was 
a  "happy  demotion"  lor  von  Llmbach.  The 
lab  was  a  pet  project.  He  btated  "we  believe 
that  the  prouram  at  this  facility  con  do  for 
.';port  rtshing  what  selective  breeding  pro- 
grams can  do  and  have  done  lor  producing 
superior  kinds  ol  domestic  animals  and  '. ege- 
lable  cro.i.s," 

The  Fi.-h  Genetics  Lib.  one  ^'f  19  Federal 
laboratories  in  the  tJniied  States  In  the  lish- 
ery  research  dUl.^lon,  Is  the  fir.«t  to  be  estab- 
lished lor  the  iuirpo.<e  -I  appiyina  prlnolples 
and  techniques  established  in  other  animal 
husbandries  to  the  objective  of  de\ eloping 
strains  of  hsh  l)etter  .id.ipted  to  the  .speclflo 
areas  of  mami^'ement  ol  ^I)ort  Usheries 

In  1963  the  Federal  Gnvernment  iiurch.iscd 
the  865  acres  of  land,  a  main  lod^e,  garage, 
large  barn  and  tour  cabins  that  whs  Ranch 
A.  a  lodge  built  in  1933-.'i4  by  Moe  .Minen- 
berg.  Philadelphia  ]iublisher.  One  ot  ;he 
prime  factors  In  the  Ux'ation  of  the  lab  was 
the  excellent  quality  and  (juantlty  of  water 
of  constant  tempernturc  Irom  two  main 
springs — one  running  300  gallons  per  minute 
and  the  other  4.000  gallons  per  minute  Tlie 
huge,  rustic  log  main  lodge  is  used  for  offices 
and  library.  A  biology-chemls:  ry  laboratory 
is  housed  in  the  lodge  Iwsement  .iiid  the  lotir 
small  cabins  have  been  remodeled  into  four 
adjoining  residences.  There  are  presently 
six  residences  on  the  property  lor  employes 
and  future  plans  call  lor  three  ir.ore.  Em- 
ployes' children  attend  school  in  Sundance, 
Dedicated  in  1964  by  Senator  Gale  McGpp. 
the  lab  launched  a  research  program  in  early 
1965  in  a  building  that  had  been  used  ;.s  .i 
fish  hatchery  by  a  lormer  Ranch  A  owner. 
The  then  acting  director,  Bob  Bridges  and  his 
statf  liad  completed  about  a  > ear's  work  on 
this  program  when  a  major  and  unprece- 
dented flood  occurred  in  the  Sand  Creek 
drainage  on  May  I.''>.  This  devastating  Hood 
wiped  out  the  studies  in  progress,  and  de- 
stroved  or  severely  damaged  outdoor  .ind  en- 
closed tish  rearing  and  tesiins  iacilities  .md 
water  supply  systems.  Roads,  bridges,  and 
fences  were  extensuely  d.imaged  and  \ast 
deposits  of  debris  and  .'^ilt  littered  the  grounds 
after  the  flood  had  receded.  Expcrimentrd  lots 
of  fish  were  killed,  .^wein  downstream  i.r  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  wide  spread  mixing  that 
occurred  when  the  flrxid  cneulfed  the  holding 
facilities. 

The  situation  created  by  the  flood  neces- 
sitated revision  of  immediate  program  aims 
that  were  turned  from  .-elective  breeding  ac- 
tivities to  a  redesigned  jjrogram  that  .^tressed 
the  Investigation  of  facilities,  procedures, 
tests,  and  measurements  and  ;;dapted  them 
to  use  in  the  future  .^elective  breeding  pro- 
gram. 

With  the  added  bocist  <;  letter?  :rom  tlic 
Sundance  Commercial  Club  and  other  local 
organizations  to  the  Wyoming  Congressmen 
and  Senators  requesting  the  >peedup  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  rc-toration  cf  damages 
infticted  bv  the  flood,  the  Fish  Genetics  Lab- 
oratorv  received  a  $220,000  supplemental  ap- 
propriation during  fiscal  year  1966.  These 
funds  made  the  construction  of  the  Research, 
and  Development  No,  I  ;  R.^D  No,  It  build- 
ing possible.  This  building,  rompleled  m  No- 
vember 1966.  measuring  72'  x  156'  was 
equipped  with  120  circular  tanks.  Visitors 
taking.,tours  of  the  facilities  are  impres.sed 
by  the  constant  noise  of  water,  high  hu- 
miditv.  the  bright  turauoi.=e-blue  color  of  the 
tanks",  the  smell  of  -md  the  eye-burnmg  sen- 
sations caused  by  formalin,  a  chemical  used 
to  control  parasites  in  fish  hatcheries,  but 
used  here  to  find  the  fishes'  tolerance  of  ex- 
posure to  it. 

Extensive  facilities  are  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  program  of  genetics  re- 
search and  selective  breeding.  Plans  call  for 
a  $2,500  construction  program.  $200,000  con- 
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structlon   funds  were   appropriated   in   fiscal 
1967  and  none  in  rtscal   1968 

Kllorts  at  the  lab  are  concentrated  on 
rainbow  trout,  a  species  that  is  most  ex- 
tensively produced  by  hatcheries  The  rain- 
bow Is  well  adapted  to  reproduction  and 
rearing  under  controlled  conditions  which 
makes  this  species  ideally  suited  lor  selec- 
lUe  breeding. 

Six  strains  of  rainbow  trout  maintained 
fir  lab  studies  are  Sand  Creek,  New  Zetland. 
M.tnchester.  WythevlUe.  Donaldson  and  Arlee 
.•Mbino  which,  von  Limbach  noted,  excite 
all  unwarranted  amount  (.if  Interest  among 
jx-ople  .Old  were  the  subject  of  a  news  relea.se 
last  year.  The  lab's  strain  of  albino  trout 
iK'curred  !rom  hatchery  eggs  and  are  kept  lor 
investigation  of  the  genetics  of  albini,-~m  in 
rainbow  trout.  Curiously,  the  New  Zealand 
.'-train  of  trout,  a  19th  centurv  nali\e  of 
California  was  only  recently  reintroduced  to 
the  UiiUfti  Sl.ites  lor  researi  h  ])ur|ii'--es  A 
wild  strain  was  needed  for  experiments  and 
111  these  d.i>6  of  hatchery-planted  fishing 
waters,  researchers  lound  that  they  had  to 
go  t«  New  Zealand  to  obtain  "this  wild 
fish"— the  same  strain  Introduced  Ln  New 
Zealand  from  California  many  years  ago 

Some  ol  the  characteristics  of  the  \arlou8 
"super  fish"  now  being  re.searched  at  the 
lab  are  high  growth  rate,  a  tolerance  of 
crowded  rearing  tanks,  a  two-year  matura- 
tion I  It  takes  most  fish  three  years  to  re- 
produce), a  tolerance  of  exposure  to  DDT 
(a  widely  used  pesticide  tliat  sometimes  gets 
in  tlreams  and  kills  fish)  and  a  tolerance  of 
exposure  to  formalin. 

.Sustaining  tlie  lieritage  of  .'■jjort  fishing 
despite  the  counter-pressures  of  cxp.inding 
needs  and  deteriorating  habitat  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  sport-fish  conservation  The  objec- 
tive of  fishery  research  is  to  -provide  the 
knowledge  by  which  this  challenge  can  be 
met.  How  may  the  natural  en\lronment  be 
managed  to  enhance  tlie  prnducti; ity  of 
sport  lisiies?  How  can  hatchery  fish  be  pro- 
duced more  efliclently  and  used  more  effec- 
tively? How  ran  fi.sli  l,abltfit  be  protected 
irom  the  adverse  effects  of  pest  control "> 
How  can  fish  that  are  pests  be  controlled 
effectively?  Fishery  research  will  answer 
these  questions.  The  Fish  Genetics  Labora- 
tory at  Beulah  seeks  to  provide  their  share 
of  solutions  by  breeding  strains  of  fish  that 
are  better  able  to  withstand  the  ,idver.«:ltles 
of  an  incrcasinglv  "civilized"  world. 


PARATROOPERS  SHARE  FOOD 
WITH  VILLAGERS 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

'iK    MINNhSiiTA 
IN   niE  HOr.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1968 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  S'peaker.  the  Amer- 
ican fiehting  forces  in  Vietnan":  have  on 
occasion  been  accused  of  atrocities  that 
have  received  widespread  i^.cws  coverage 
around  the  world.  All  too  oiten  the  real 
spirit  of  the  American  fighting  man.  that 
of  concern  and  compassion,  is  overlooked. 

A  recent  report  in  the  Crookston, 
Minn.  Times  tells  of  one  of  the  many 
acts  of  compassion  by  our  boys  in  battle. 
This  isarticular  story  concerns  the  men 
under  Capt.  Dennis  K.  Anderson,  a  com- 
mander of  airborne  infantr>-men.  Cap- 
tain Ander.son's  family  lives  in  Bemidji. 
Minn.,  and  his  parents  reside  in  Crook- 
ston,  Minn. 

I  heartily  recommend  the  article, 
which  is  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
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City   Mans  Untt  Srakcs  Food  With 

VlM-AGCRii 

PHt!  Bai  VnrrNAM  SharlriK  h. .mp  nf  their 
individual  ratlona.  paratruopera  from  '.he 
101st  Airborne  Dlvlalon  9  l»t  Brigade  helped 
save  local  villagers  from  starvation  north  of 
here 

Airborne  Infantrymen  from  the  and  Bn 
lAbn^  SOand  Inf  dlsoovered  the  victim*  >f 
the  recent  Communist  offensive  while  con- 
ducting an  operation 

Capt  Dennis  K  Anderson  C  Co  com- 
mander, recognized  the  immediate  need  f<jr 
food  in  the  village  while  his  paratroopers 
were  conducting  a  search  mission  He  radii  #d 
for  assistance  from  the  brigade's  civil  fttfilrs 
.CAi  office 

Capt  Anderson  is  the  son  of  Mr  .ind  Mrs 
Lloyd  E  Anderson  of  Cr'ioltston  dipt  An- 
dersen s  famllv  lives   at   Bemlrtjl 

A  CA  '.earn  was  ilftpatched  t<>  ascertain  the 
-xact  needs  of  the  people  Through  an  Inter- 
pre'er  they  '.earned  fr  .m  the  vlMage  -l.lef 
there  were  more  than  5  (XX)  Vietnamese  suf- 
fering from  hung>*r  md  in  need  >t  medical 
atten'.h  n 

The  team  returned  to  their  Phii  Bal  iiase 
camp  t")  pick  up  supplies  for  the  relief  pro- 
gram While  gone  the  C  Co  paratroopers 
deolded  ut-  do  something  to  help  Under  the 
g\iUlanc«  of  Anderson,  'hev  shared  fiKxl  with 
'he  villagers  Each  man  gave  from  his  own 
supplies 

Aa  "he  paratroopers  were  leaving  ind  the 
CA  team  moved  in.  an  !niprt*ssl'in  had  already 
been  made  The  Screaming  Eagles  will  always 
be  remembered  by  theli  uew  friends 
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Join  me  in  con«ratulaHn«  BPOE  on  this 
occasion 


Mai/  J,  in  lis 


SUPPORT  OUR    YOLTH   COMMEMO- 
RAriVE  POSTAGE  STAMP   ISSUED 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

jp  viaai.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  196S 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Viri,'mia  Mr 
SpeaJcer  I  -hould  like  lo  csill  the  atten- 
tion of  mv  loileagucs  to  the  6-cent.  Sup- 
port Our  Youth  commemorative  posta*;? 
stamp  vhich  .vas  issut-d  yesterday  in 
Chicago.  Ill  ,  dunii-'.  National  Youth 
Wfek  .sponsored  by  the  Berievijlent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  This  -.tamp  will 
be  available  in  Alexandria.  Va  .  tomor- 
lovv  May  3.  at  an  appropriate  ceremony 
there 

In  observance  of  its  centennial  this 
year  t:ie  BPOE  is  extending  its  youth. 
service  pronram.  One  activity  will  be  .1 
ma.ssive  job  hunt  In  sume  J. 100  comi^- 
luties  to  uncover  summertime  and  part- 
time  ^•mployment  opportunities  for  young 
people 

,  .Another  activity  Ls  the  Elk.s  Boys 
Camp.  whei'«  nee<ly  or  underprivileged 
children  are  furnished  a  2-week  .stay  and 
the  necesoary  clothing  to  wear  while 
there. 

The  .Alexandria.  Va  .  Lodge  also  sup- 
ports a  Little  League  baseball  team  m 
'he  cuy.  and  joui.s  'Aith  other  member 
organizations  throughout  tre  State  of 
Vlrs;!nia  in  sponsoring  a  scholarship  and 
.eadership  program  for  youngsters  who 
desire  further  education  out  cannot  af- 
ford It  though  qualifying  through  .^chool 
grades  and  other  activities 

The  Support  Our  Youth  stamp  was  de- 
signed by  Edward  V»*bell  of  Westport, 
Cjis;;  .Kid  depicts  four  young  people 
again.st  ,1  r^^J.  v^hite    and  blue  panel 

Mr    Speaker    1    know    our   colleagues 


THE  VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
RELOCATION  .ASSISTANCE  .ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

>r  Misaotnii 

IN   THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives along  with  my  colleague  in  the 
Senate  Senator  .Jacob  JfViTS.  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Relocation  .As- 
sistance .Act  There  are  .several  important 
needs  which  this  act  seeks  to  fill  First 
and  foremast,  it  is  an  effort  to  assist  our 
returning  veterans  from  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  fllllnR  the  available  civilian 
Jobs  those  which  are  economically  sound 
and  contain  opportimities  for  advance- 
ment As  important  parallel  purposes, 
the  act  also  .seeks  to  augment  our  civilian 
economy  by  meeting  the  demand  for 
skilled  employees  There  are  more  good 
jobs  '.^'olng  begging  than  there  are  un- 
employed The  .ict  will  minimize  the 
frustrations  of  those  returning  veterans 
wiio  otherwise  .might  return  to  high  un- 
employment areas  by  providing  assist- 
ance m  locating  where  the  Jobs  are 

Furthermore,  by  matching  the  military 
t-aining  in  ci\  Ulan-related  .skills  with 
private  industry's  demand  for  tliese 
-.kills,  the  bill  will  alleviate  some  of  the 
dislocations  and  turn  them  into  benefits 
for  the  individual  vrterans  and  the  socie- 
ty as  a  vhole 
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.According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  over  400.000  returning 
.servicemen  will  need  .some  type  of  help 
in  1968  m  obtaining  employment  in 
civilian  life  Tins  number  is  approximate- 
ly one-half  of  the  projected  813.000  men 
di-scliarged  in  1968  It  is  over  33.000  each 
niontli  Many  will  wish  to  complete  their 
school mg.  and  perhaps  take  advantage 
of  the  GI  BUI  of  Rights  Others  may  find 
10b  training  or  even  local  employment 
through  the  i..ssistance  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies  or  of  the  local  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  Office  But  there  will 
remain  a  portion  who  might  otherwise  be 
returning  to  high  imcmployment  areas, 
where  training  and  Jobs  are  less  avail- 
able 

C.'jrre.spondiiiKly.  there  are  hundreds  of 
thou.saiids  of  )ol>s  L;oing  begging  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  ecmomy  This  fact 
;s  often  overlooked  by  those  who  focus 
their  attention  on  the  jobs  that  are  eii.mi- 
naled  rather  than  those  that  are  created 
by  technological  ;idvances.  The.se  :iew 
jobs  generally  require  skilled  workers  and 
many  of  the.«e  could  be  men  who  had 
received  their  initial  training  while  :n 
rhe  armed  -ervice-s 

The  need  is  essUy  recognizable  Indeed 
on  April  24.  19b8.  this  body  pas.sed  Hou.se 
Concurrent  Resolution  705  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Pnst  Office  And  Civil 
Service — which  replaced  House  Joint 
Resolution  1052  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  on  veterans — among 
ol^r  things  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  pnvate  industry  and  rcm- 
nierce    zi\e    preference    in    their    hiring 


practice  to  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
The  Congress  should  now  go  beyond  the 
fine  rhetoric  of  resolutions  and  seek  ap- 
propriate and  tfUclent  ways  to  res'olve  the 
employment  problems  of  many  of  our  i  ••- 
turning  .service  men. 

imi.IZATION    or    THE   COMPAtABH  ITY    OF   SKItI> 
RATIO 

Many  of  these  returning  veterans  have 
.skills  acquired  in  the  military  which  have 
counterparts  In  the  civilian  economy  In 
the  .service  each  man  generally  learns 
from  one  to  three  military  ocnipatiun 
.'4pecialties— MOS — which  could  be  miy- 
ihing  fiom  radio  repairman  to  cook  "o 
rifleman  Most  all  military  occupation,!! 
specialties  have  their  civilian  count*  r- 
parts.  In  the  cour.se  of  my  studies  on  ihr 
feasibility  of  a  voluntary  system  of  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement.  I  found 
that  over  90  percent  of  the  .skills  used  bv 
the  military  had  their  counterpart  in  t!.'^ 
civilian  economy  Congressional  Recop' 
volume.  113.  i)ait  7.  page  9469. 

In  the  context  of  the  proposal  for  .1 
voliuiteer  army.  I  urged  that  this  high 
comparability  ratio  be  used  to  its  bes- 
advantage  in  that  it  showed  we  could  d<=- 
velop  a  system  of  bringing  manpower 
into  the  military  services  from  the  civil- 
ian economy  through  a  variety  of  in- 
ducements and  benefits  designed  to  at- 
tract individuals  with  the  particular 
.skills  needed  Today,  facing  the  probler.i 
of  finding  Jobs  for  returning  veteran.s 
we  .should  explore  the  advantages  of 
turning  this  high  comparability  ratio 
around  to  help  those  in  transition  fro.T; 
the  military  to  the  civilian  sector  of  our 
society 

THE    A\AIHBL£    DATA    ON    COMPARABLE    SKILLS 

Unfortunately,  the  figures  on  hou- 
many  individuals  released  each  monti; 
with  a  particular  MOS  are  not  available 
from  the  Defense  Department.  This  in- 
cludes data  on  these  veterans  ha\'ing  '. 
primary  MOS  less  marketable  in  the 
civilian  economy,  such  as  rifleman.  wh> 
may  al.so  have  a  relatively  more  market- 
able secondan.-  or  tertiary  MOS.  such  a.s 
baker  or  electrician. 

It  would  be  important  to  know  this  ::. 
order  to  evaluate  the  maximum  bene- 
fits of  the  proposed  Veterans  Relocatlor. 
.Assistance  .Act  and  it  is  one  of  the  pur- 
looses  of  the  act  to  develop  this  and  muci; 
additional  data  During  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  hearings  on  April  27. 
1967.  on  the  economic  effect  of  Vietnair. 
spending  and  military  manpower  alter- 
natives Mr  Harold  Wool.  Procurement 
Policy  and  Oeneral  Research — Manpo-.v - 
er — of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I 
engaged  in  a  dialog  on  the  functional 
value  of  a  dictionar>-  of  occupational 
titles  for  the  military  similar  to  the  o:i<' 
that  exists  for  the  civilian  .sector.  Agau. 
in  the  context  of  procuring  a  volunteer 
army.  I  was  interested  in  knowing 
whether  the  mllitarj-  had  developed  the 
nomenclature  for  the  various  skills  that 
they  need  Mr  Wool  responded  that  eac:; 
of  the  militar>'  services  have  a  Military 
Occupational  Specialties  Manual  with 
the  txjuivalent  civilian  .skill  designated 
insofar  as  possible  Such  a  list  was  used. 
of  course,  not  as  a  t>asis  of  recruitment 
as  I  was  urging,  but  for  the  practice 
called  civilian  by-pass."  This  is  a  limit- 
ed but  commendable  practice  whereby. 
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after  induction  or  enlistment  and  basic 
training,  a  serviceman  may  be  directly 
a.s.signed  an  MOS  based  on  his  particu- 
lar civilian  .skill  and  avoid  the  expense 
and  time  of  additional  training  in  that 
area. 

A  difficulty  which  was  brought  out  in 
iiiv  dialog  with  Mr.  Wool  was  that  the 
equivalent  civilian  skUl  which  the  mili- 
tary was  using  was  taken  from  the  exist- 
ing version  of  the  Labor  Department's 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  which 
was  prepared  in  1949.  Under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  directions  were  given  to  the  Labor 
Department  to  update  the  dictionary,  but 
the  revised  edition  did  not  become  avail- 
able until  early  in  1965  and  has  not  been 
revised  since.  Therefore,  the  extent  and 
accuracy   of   any   conversion   from   the 
military's  Military  Occupational  Special- 
ties Manual  to  the  Labor  Department's 
Dictionary    of    Occupational    Titles,    is 
probably  quite  limited.  Mr.  Wool  and  I 
.lereed  at  the  time  that  updating  both 
dictionaries  and  providing  for  direct  con- 
\ertability   between   them   must   be   an 
ongoing  task. 

The  Veterans  Employment  and  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  directs  both  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  military  to 
-ive  high  priority  to  the  task  of  identify- 
ing and  correlating  equivalent  and  com- 
parable skills  In  both  the  mUitary  and 
civilian  sectors  of  our  society.  Such  data 
will  be  useful  t)oth  for  devising  a  rational 
system  of  military  manpower  procure- 
ment as  well  as  assist  those  in  transition 
from  the  military  to  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. 

Militarj-  occupational  specialties  how- 
ever do  not  denote  the  only  civilian  job 
related  training  which  a  man  may  re- 
ceive while  in  the  service.  There  are 
other  sources  of  such  training  which  may 
cut  down  still  further  the  small  num- 
ber of  men  released  each  month  without 
any  civilian  related  skill.  For  example,  a 
significant  number  have  already  received 
training  through  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  "Project  Transition," 
established  in  1967,  which  offers  volun- 
tary training  in  vocational  skills  taught 
,(t  "onbase  facilities  by  military,  and 
Drivate  industry  personnel,  to  servicemen 
with  from  1  to  6  months  service  time 
remaining. 

An  article  by  John  I.  Brooks,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  18,  1968,  issue  of 
the  Reporter   entitled    "A   Belated   Job 
Program  for  Vietnam  Veterans,"  indi- 
cates that  of  the  4,674  servicemen  coun- 
.seled   for   the    1967   Project   Transition 
pilot  programs.  3,300  took  no  training 
whatever  because  the  courses  they  de- 
sired were  imavallable,  but  that  38  en- 
rolled in  courses  leading  to  eighth  grade 
certificates.  408  in  courses  leading  to  high 
school    certificates.    391    for    academic 
courses  beyond  the  high  school  level,  and 
477  entered  vocational  training  courses. 
There  are  many  positive  aspects  to  Proj- 
ect Transition,  some  of  which  can  be 
supplemented  by  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment and  Relocation  Assistance  Act,  as 
discussed    subsequently.    On    the    other 
hand  there  are  some  aspects  of  Project 
Transition  which  show  the  proclivity  of 
Government  agencies  to  foster  institu- 
tionalized   Government    training    pro- 
grams with  little  reliance  on  the  private 


sector,  and  which  might  well  be  replaced 
entirely  rather  than  supplemented  by  a 
working  veterans  employment  and  re- 
location assistance  program.  Neverthe- 
less, Project  Transition  does  show  an 
awareness  of  the  means  at  our  command 
to  provide  vocational  assistance,  and 
when  administered  effectively  results  in 
fewer  men  discharged  each  month  with- 
out any  marketable  civilian  vocational 


skills. 


THE  MECHANICS  OF  THE   ACT 


The  problem  can  essentially  be  broken 
into  three  parts:  first,  improving  the  as- 
similation of  data  on  both  the  jobs  avail- 
able in  the  private  economy  and  the  cor- 
responding skills  needed  to  fill  those  jobs 
which  can  be  taught  in  the  mil'tary; 
second,  nationwide  matching  of  the  jobs 
and  skills  voluntarily  and  efficiently  on 
an  overall  and  an  individual  basis:  and 
third,  providing  financial  a.s.slstance. 
where  neces,sary.  for  a  veteran  to  relocate 
to  accept  a  job.  If  parts  one  and  two  are 
well  administered  it  will  be  found  there 
will  be  little  call  for  part  three  action. 

COLLECTION     OF     JOBS     AVAILABLE     INFORMATION 

Tlie  first  element,  improving  our  in- 
formation on  jobs  and  skills,  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  this  bill  and  is  a  pro- 
posal for  action  that  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated. Information  on  jobs  available  in 
our  economy,  and  the  types  of  skills  nec- 
essary to  fill  those  jobs,  is  es.sentlai  to  any 
vocational  job  training  or  employment 
assistance  pi     ram.  Tlie  act  would  direct 
the  nationwide  collection  of  job  vacancy 
statistics  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Department  of  Labor  would  also  be  di- 
rected to  update  anu  maintain  current 
the   Dictionary   of   Occupational   Titles 
which   are   the   nomenclatm-e   of   these 
statistics    and    which    is    essential    for 
meaningful  conversion  from  the  Military 
Occupational  Specialties  Manuals.  The 
Joint   Economic   Committee,   on   which 
both  Senator  Javits  and   I  serve,  held 
hearings  in   1966   on  the  need  for  job 
vacancy  statistics  and  the  updating  of 
the  Dictionary   of  Occupational  Titles, 
and  the  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended  that  the   task  be   immediately 
undertaken.  Regrettably,   the  $2.5   mil- 
lion needed  for  this  purpose  has  not  yet 
been  asked  for  by  the  administration. 
Yet  the  need  stUl  exists  and  more  uses 
are  continually  being  found  for  this  in- 
formation, such  as  this  act  to  assist  re- 
turrUng  veterans  find  meaningful  em- 
ployment in  our  economy. 

Prior  to  the  collection  of  comprehen- 
sive job  vacancy  statistics,  the  bill  di- 
rects the  utilization  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  of  whatever  jobs  available  in- 
formation is  currently  being  collected. 
Two  important  sources  are  the  data  on 
job  opportunities  collected  in  each  local- 
ity by  local  offices  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  the  surveys  taken  In 
each  locality  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor pursuant  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  Information  on 
available  jobs  collected  In  this  fashion, 
and  through  other  appropriate  sources, 
win  be  compiled  on  a  nationwide  basis — 
something  not  yet  done — at  a  National 
Relocation  Center,  established  under  the 
act  for  this  purpose. 

This  nationwide  pooling  of  informa- 
tion on  available  jobs  wUl  then  be  made 
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accessible  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  local  U.S.  Employment  Service 
Offices  advising  ieturni:ig  veterans.  Na- 
tionwide employment  information  will 
add  an  important  new  dimension  to  the 
assistance  provided  by  the  local  USES 
office.  Heretofore,  the  USES's  assistance 
has  been  limited  to  advising  veterans  on 
available  jobs  in  that  locality  only,  and 
that  information  has  come  to  their  at- 
tention primarily  because  the  local  em- 
ployer has  voluntarily  submitted  a  re- 
quest to  them.  Additional  nationwide 
data  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  those 
veterans  returning  to  high  unemploy- 
ment areas,  where  there  are  no  local 
jobs  available,  and  where  people  need  as- 
sistance most.  The  potential  of  this  new 
dimension  will,  of  course,  be  enhanced  to 
its  fullest  only  after  comprehensive  job 
vacancy  statistics  are  substituted  for  the 
jobs  statistics  now  available. 

(  OLLECTION    OF   SKlrLS-AVAILAEpiLE   INFORMATION 

Additional  data  will  also  have  to  be 
compiled  on  skills-available  coming  from 
the  military.  The  act  requires  that  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  compile  monthly 
lists  of  the  skills  and  home  of  record  of 
each  dischargee.  The  skills  listed  would 
be  from  the  sources  previously  mentioned 
such  as  military  occupational  specialtle.^ 
correlated  to  the  civilian  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  and  other  vocational 
training  received  through  Project  Tran- 
sition  and   other   programs.  Such   data 
would  be  valuable  in  at  least  two  ways. 
First,   in   its   bulk   form,   the  aggregate 
numbers   of   men   released  each  month 
with   a   particular  skill   could   be   made 
public    so    that    prospective    employers 
could  be  made   aware  of   what   skilled 
manpower  is  soon  to  be  avaUable.  This 
would  be  useful  in  soliciting  correspond- 
ing jobs-available  information  from  em- 
ployers, and  In  allowing  them  to  formu- 
late any  particular  training  programs 
based  around  various  initial  skills.  Also 
available  would  be  Information  on  the 
extent  and  nature  of  training  needed  to 
qualify   for  each  military   occupational 
specialty. 

Another  usage  of  .such  data  would  be 
to  be  certain  that  all  such  information 
is  provided  in  specific  form  to  the  local 
office  of  the  USES  in  the  area  in  which 
the  veteran  makes  his  home  of  record. 
Such  data  would  be  useful  in  augmenting 
the  President's  January  Executive  order 
requiring  that  the  local  offices  actively 
seek  out  those  returning  veterans  in  like- 
ly need  of  as.sistance. 

THE     MATCHING     PROCESS 

The  second  phase  of  the  act.  the 
matching  of  skills,  would  expand  to  a 
potentially  national  scale  the  present 
USES  practice  of  offering  returning  vet- 
erans assistance  regarding  only  local  job 
opportunities.  It  would  also  augment  the 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, of  alerting  each  ser\iceman 
upon  discharge  of  all  veterans'  benefits 
programs  by  Including  additional  Infor- 
mation on  nationwide  jobs  available  for 
the  veterans  demanding  his  particular 

skill. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  most  recent 
dischargees  will  desire  to  return  to  their 
families  and  friends,  and  have  little  im- 
mediate thought  of  what  job  they  will 
seek  during  their  first  few  weeks  after 
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di^iiAiLie  The  Department  of  Defense 
estimates  on  the  average  that  a  period  nf 
5  to  6  weeks  elapses  between  discharce 
ai:d  pmplovment  Accordingly,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  a.ssume  that  most  veterans 
■Aill  nut  take  advaiuaye  of  the  Veterans 
F^rnplnymcnc  and  Flelocatlon  Assistance 
from  the  point  of  discnarue.  but  will  vLsit 
their  local  USES  nfTirts  a  few  weeks  later 
Upon  this  visit  the  matchinR  process  be- 
gins The  act  requires  the  USES  to  dir-'-ct 
the  veteran  requesting  assistance  to  em- 
ployers m  tne  lijcal  area  first,  as  is  the 
present  practice  If  no  employment  is 
available  locally,  the  USES,  lusin^  cur- 
rent information  compiled  from  the  Na- 
tional Relocation  Center  must  then  di- 
rect the  veteran  to  potential  employers 
out  of  thf  immediate  area,  with  due  rc- 
-;ard  to  mnumi/^in>;  the  distances  in- 
\olved.  T'nus  the  ;H>ssibiIitles  foi-  the  vet- 
eran are  greatly  expanded,  and  his  mo- 
bility IS  noV  extended  to  a  potentially 
narior.ai  scale  under  the  act  This  is  most 
lm^«):  tant  to  thase  men  who  2  years  pre- 
viously faced  the  chmce  of  enlLstment  or 
the  draft  precisely  becaase  they  may  not 
hare  compfrom  a  background  where  they 
c.iuld  attend  culiei^e.  or  may  have  been 
impelled  toward  the  service  becau.se  there 
Atrf  no  jobs  available  t-o  them  in  their 
local  area 

MOBILITT    ASS'jTASC* 

Job  mobility  is  the  key.  the  heart  of  the 
act.  and  it  is  so  for  several  reasons  First. 
It  IS  clear  today  even  the  new  econo- 
mis*^"  have  tacitly  admitted  that  the 
type  of  unemployment  we  are  experlenc- 
inc  IS  not  due  to  Inadequate  aggregate 
demand  in  the  economy  creating  too  few 
;.ibs  and  requinnt;  jreat  expenditures 
of  Federal  money  Rather,  unemploy- 
ment today  is  structural  and  fnctional. 
created  by  lack  of  training  for  the  new- 
jobs  available,  and  the  Immobilitj  of  the 
labor  force  to  reach  many  of  them.  This 
act  :s  an  efTc  rt  to  reduce  the  immobility 
for  a  limited,  and  particularly  deserving 
sei;nient  of  our  population. 

Second,  whatever  training  the  veteran 
received  m  the  service,  one  can  rea.son- 
ably  expect,  was  detennined  prunarlly  on 
the  needs  of  the  military  at  a  particular 
moment  of  time  early  In  the  veteran's 
tour  of  duty.  All  too  often  choice  of 
trainnm  was  unavailable,  and  therefore 
frequently  whatever  training  was  re- 
ceived was  not  that  which  the  veteran 
would  have  selected  as  a  practical  basis 
for  employment  m  his  home  community 
based  on  his  knowledge  of  the  opportuni- 
ties there.  Unless  he  is  to  lose  whatever 
benefit  he  did  receive,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  him  to  relocate. 

Third,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  re- 
cently discharued  veteran  is  at  the  peak 
of  h's  own  ability  to  relocate.  He  is  more 
mobile  than  ever  before,  and  may  ever 
expect  to  be  asain.  In  fact,  in  addition 
to  vocational  training,  the  service  has 
probably  broadened  his  outlook  and 
psyehologically  prepared  him  for  new 
challenges  and  new  environments  John 
Brooks,  in  his  previously  mentioned  arti- 
cle m  the  Reporter,  discusses  a  limita- 
tion of  Project  Tiansition  and  states: 

Mobility  presents  anotiier  difficulty,  be- 
cause much  of  project  transition's  success 
dept'iida  on  u  man's  willingness  to  go  where 
the  job  is    The  results  ot  past  government 
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experlmeiiUs  iii  shifting  wurker;.  from  .irea-s 
of  high  iinemplriyment  to  mure  prumlslnu 
pliices  hir  e  l)eeii  dlscourunjlnn.  but  McKerniiti 
I  Frank  N  McKeriian  Director,  Projerr  lYan- 
slUon/  believes  that  the  returning  veter.m 
la  at  '.I  high  point  of  mobility"  In  his  life 
beca>i»e  of  his  recent  sepnr.itlon  from  home 
and  his  travels  in  the  serMce 

The  theor>-  und^lylng  Pioject  Tran- 
sition Is  premised  upon  increased  mobil- 
ity The  fear  evoked  by  past  govern- 
mental failures  in  experiments  in  shift- 
ing workers,  expre.ssrd  by  Brooks,  may  be 
lessened  by  a  program  sijeclflcally  di- 
rected to  willing  veterans  who  arc  pro- 
vided financial  a.ssistance  which  they 
voluntarily  applied  for.  as  under  the  Vet- 
erans Relocation  Assistance  Act — an  ex- 
cellent supplement  for  Project  Tiatisl- 
tlon  in  this  respect. 

A  fourth  rea.son  mobility  should  be  en- 
couraged through  such  a  program  as  the 
Veterans  Relocation  Assistance  Act  is 
that  It  corresponds  with  the  wishes  of 
the  residents  of  the  inner  cities  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  population  trends  Last 
summer  I  prepared  a  paper  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Urban  AtTairs  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee — Concre.ssion  \l 
Record  April  il,  1968,  pages  9357-9363— 
containing  population  statistics  wiiich 
show,  contrary  to  common  belief,  the 
population  of  the  central  cities  is  falling. 
What  IS  more  important  is  that  this 
phenomena  is  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  population  because  the  historical 
reasons  for  the  high  ri.se  city  in  America 
have  disappeared,  and  with  them  the 
need  and  the  desirability  of  the  center 
city  living  History  shows  us  that  two  eco- 
nomic factors,  the  industrial  power 
source  and  the  labor  supply,  have  molded 
and  directed  the  growth  of  the  high  rise 
city  in  America  Coal,  the  source  of  power 
for  mass  production  in  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries,  could  only  be  trans- 
ported easily  to  what  were  the  centrally 
located  areas  accessible  generally  by 
water.  Labor  aggregated  m  these  central 
areas  to  be  close  at  hand  to  the  source 
of  production  Because  land  in  these  cen- 
tral locations  was  scarce,  the  result  was 
the  architectural  movement  upward,  and 
the  development  of  the  hit'h  ri.se  city 
Since  the  1920's,  however,  electncity  re- 
placed coal  as  the  source  of  power,  allow- 
ing industrv'  to  be  located  at  much 
greater  distances  from  the  center  city: 
and  ilie  automobile  provided  a  similar 
mobility  to  the  labor  force.  The  high  rise 
city  began  to  die  from  that  point,  and 
statistics  bear  this  out.  as  people  and  in- 
dustrj'  freed  from  necessity  began  to  fol- 
low their  preferences  toward  decentral- 
ized living. 

Because  of  the  legitimate  concern  foi 
those  who  remain  in  the  center  city, 
many  proposals  have  been  advanced  with 
the  intent  to  restore  it.  Although  ad- 
vanced In  the  name  of  progress,  this  is 
actually  counterproductive.  There  is  no 
more  hislorical  need,  nor  is  there  any 
great  personal  preference  for  highly  cen- 
tralized urban  living  in  our  core  city 
areas  Rather  than  bring  industry  back 
into  the  inner  city,  which  is  a  piop.jsal 
that  haa  been  recently  advanced  m  many 
diflerent  varieties  and  with  widely  varv- 
ing  price  tags,  we  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive m  the  long  run  if  we  open  chan- 
nels which  allow  the  inner  city  residents 
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ro  move  out  to  where  the  .jobs  exist  This 
IS  mobility,  and  what  is  more  it  is  in  ac- 
cord with  historical  progress  and  the 
population's  desire 

The  method  prescribed  in  the  Veterans 
Employment  and  Relocation  .Assistance 
Act  is  to  allow  the  [jrospectue  employee 
to  receive  reasonable  expenses  U'V  an  in- 
terview with  a  i:)rospecti\e  eni|)lover  se- 
lected fmrn  the  information  sup!)lied  bv 
the  National  Rehx-alion  Center  If  an  of- 
fer of  emplov  merit  is  made  and  accepted, 
the  veteian  would  receive  additional  as- 
sistance to  cover  the  costs  of  moving 
him.self  and  his  immediate  family  to  the 
new  local  i<in  Clo.se  supervision  of  the 
rea.sonableness  of  the  expenses  and  the 
distances  traversed  would  i>e  exi>ected  of 
the  local  USKS  office:  hut  ilexibilitv  and 
dt.scretion  is  desirable  in  the.se  ca.ses. 

Because  of  the  \alues  of  increasing  a 
veterans  lob  mobility,  these  expeiuses 
would  seem  worth  takinu.  Such  expenses 
aie  analngnus  to  the  eN!)enses  borne  bv 
the  society  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Art  programs,  or 
the  proposed  Fmplovment  Incentive  Act 
m  which  Senator  Pkkcy  and  I  advocate 
reimbursiim  an  employer  for  the  reason- 
able difference  between  the  lower  benefits 
derived  by  the  employer  from  hiring  and 
trainintr  an  untrained  and  unproductive 
employee  and  the  minimum  wage  i-e- 
nulred  to  be  paid  to  him  It  is  al.so  analo- 
1,'ous  to  the  projxjsed  Human  Investment 
Act  sponsored  bv  over  160  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  which  recog- 
nizes that  tax  impediments  should  be  re- 
moved from  effort,s  to  train  and  retrain 
workers  Tlie  Veterans  Enitilovmt  nt  and 
Relocation  Assistance  Act.  like  those 
mentioned,  and  others  in  the  .irea  of  edu- 
cation and  tiaininf:.  is  i-ssentialh'  an  in- 
vestment. It  is  a  capital  investment  in 
human  beincs.  helping  them  get  on  their 
t-conomic  feet,  which  m  the  long  :-un  will 
pav  important  dividends  to  society  as  a 
whole. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

nr    ILLINOI.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  May  :i 
is  the  traditional  Independence  Day  of 
Poland,  specifically  commemorating  the 
Poli.sh  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  This 
year,  the  177th  observance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  democratic  con.stitution 
in  Europe,  has  special  .significance  for 
the  Polish  ;>eople  since  they  aic  m  the 
throes  of  efforts  to  ease  the  oppression  of 
the  Soviet-maintained  Warsaw  govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  tyrannical 
domination  ol  their  Communist  rulers. 
the  brave  people  of  Poland  cannot  speak 
out  on  this  day  as  proudly  and  vigorous- 
ly as  they  wish.  The  Gomulka  dictator- 
>liip,  which  obviously  is  not  representa- 
tive ol  the  freedom- loving  Polish  i^eople. 
forbids  proper  observance  of  the  religious 
and  historical  events  of  which  the  Polish 
()eop!e  are  .so  nghtly  proud.  However. 
Americans  of  Polish  extraction  and 
people  of  Polish  origin  scattered  through- 
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out  the  world,  as  well  as  other  freedom- 
loving  iH'ople,  join  in  this  commemora- 
tion of  the  historic  Constitution  Day  of 
Poland 

We  in  the  Congress  mu.st  continue  to 
.show  how  stionuly  we  suijport  the  desire 
of  the  Poli.sh  i>eople  for  the  reajtoration 
of  iiecdom  and  a  democratic  government 
winch  truly  repiesents  them. 

We  should  also  take  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791.  V. as  a  lorw aid-looking  document 
emphasi/ing  freedom  for  all  people.  Tlie 
Polish  people,  unlike  their  present-day 
Communi.st  opi^ressors.  recognize  the 
right  of  all  i)eoples  to  .self-determina- 
tion 

HE  WHO  SAVES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

ar  n  1  TNois 
IN  THK  HOU.^E  OF  HEPRFSENl  ATIVES 

Tlinrsdav.  May  2.  1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  continuing  anti- 
.-^emitic  propauanda  barrage  from  Com- 
inunist.s  in  Mo.scow  and  War.saw. 

This  particular  Communist  propa- 
ganda involves  substantial  distortion  of 
histoi-y  Americans  of  Polish  descent  are 
e-ppciallv  disturbed  at  the  efforts  of  the 
War.saw  government  to  portray  the  Pol- 
ish people  a,s  being  in  agreement  with 
Communist  anti-Semitism  It  is,  therc- 
!(u-c,  especially  si  inificant  that  I  insert 
;ntn  the  Hecorh  a  commentary  on  a  book 
by  Col.  Ka^imier/'  Iranek-Osmecki  tell- 
ing; of  the  Poli.sh  efforts  to  save  Jews 
duimg  World  War  II: 

•'He  Who  Saves' 
(Motto:    "He  who  .save?  life      .  .  saves  as 
if  it  were  the  wnrld"    i Polish  efforts  to  save 
•Tews  durine  Uio  Socor.d  World  War.i  Author: 
Colonel  Ka7lmlrr7  Iranek-O.'^mecki  ) 

I.ONDON,  1968-111  April.  1943.  the  Oer- 
mriiis  had  .Marted  final  liquidation  of  .Jew- 
ish people  in  the  Warsaw  C'>hetto  The  Jews 
offered  -'.u  armed  resi.^tatirp  known  as  "War- 
saw Cihetto  Uprising"  Tliere  i.s  now  the  25th 
Anniversarv  of  it. 

On  everv  anniversary  of  the  fiE^hting  in  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  .ill  major  Jewish  Rroiip.s  pay 
homage  to  the  lieroos  wlio  laid  down  their 
lives  m  the  .=;tniggle.  The  fighters  in  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  have  become  a  .symbol  of 
the  late  of  tlie  Jews  in  the  World  War  II. 
They  were  an  inspiration  to  the  troops  fight- 
ing for  the  future  of  Israel  in  the  campaign 
of  1948  and  1967:  victorious  campaigns 
which  may  serve  .is  an  example  to  the  most 
efficient  and  brave  armies. 

The  hopeles.s  lieht  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
will  remain  forever  a  symbol  of  the  struggle 
for  human  uignlty  It  has  also  another  .-^ig- 
iiificniice  It  w;is  an  act  of  protest  to  the 
whole  world  for  liavmg  allowed  the  infliction 
on  the  Jews  of  onprecedented  sufferings  as 
well  as  irremediable  bioloclcal  and  material 
losses.  The  protest  was  sealed  in  the  West 
by    the   suicide   of   Szmu!    Zyglelbojm. 

How  much  the  Jews  suffer?  How  high 
were  their  losses? 

Statistics  attempt  to  put  into  figures  the 
number  of  people  massacred.  If  the  actual 
fieures  of  the  victims  approximate  to  the 
truth  — there  is  no  established  norm  or 
measure  'Anth  which  to  calculate  or  give  a 
true  picture  of  the  enormity  of  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  on  the  Jews  by  the  Germans. 
This  cannot  be  .issessed  in  figures,  nor  can 
human    imagination    encompass    It. 
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Documents  .surviMiitr  irom  'his  periixl. 
books  and  memoirs  deseribmg  the  experi- 
ences of  Jews,  throw  Ugiit  on  mere  irag- 
ments.  on  the  fate  <if  a  trroup.  on  .oi  exter- 
mination camp,  on  mdiMdiml  bereavement 
They  cannot  give  a  lull  inrture  of  the  suf- 
ferings, of  their  infinite  variety  of  shades: 
the  heart  throb.s;  ihe  .iKonv  of  mothers  nelF)- 
les-sly  watching  tlie  death  of  Uieir  chilriren: 
the  tragic  groans  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
dying  of  starvation  i-old  .oid  ill-trfatment; 
the  experiences  of  millions  t>i  hum;ui  hetiigs 
suffocated   in   tras  ch.imber.'- 

He  who  has  not  .ictu.illy  lived  ihrou(iii 
this  nightmare,  or  did  not  witness  it.  will 
never  understand  the  deiith  and  extent  of 
horror  facing  those  condemned  tJ)  destruc- 
tion For  a  very  long  nme  tVie  West  wr.uld 
not  believe  the  mlormanou  relayed  Irom 
Poland. 

The  extermination  was  t;rklng  place  wttiiin 
sight  of  the  Polish  pe.iple:  thev  were  the  di- 
rect witnesses  of  ihe  Imrror  Out  t.v  no  means 
passive  witnesses 

This  book  is  to  m\p  testimony  of  the  ue- 
havlor   of    the    I'oli.-^li    nation    rcpardlni,'    tlie 
extermination  of  ih.^  .Jewish  people    It  .-hows 
that,  m  .iddHii«n   to  vl.e  vpontaneous  initia- 
tive of  the  Polish  people,  the  Polish  Under- 
ground  State,   although   itself   in   tlie   Ihroes 
of  a  deadlv  struL'gle  with  ilie  mvi.der  oecupv- 
Ing  the  country,  created   .i  speciil  extensive 
organization  to  bring  iissist.mce  to  the  Jews 
The  Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  in   conjunction  \\\th  piiljlica- 
tlon   of   this   book   i.s    lorming    .i   support  tne 
Committee    in    Illinois.    The    Committ.ee    i- 
headed   bv  Ally    A    A    Ma/ewski.   President 
Polish  National  Alliance;   Hon    John  C.  Mar- 
cin.  city  clerk,  city   of  CiU'-ago:   Hon.  Judge 
Tliad.  V.  Adesko  of  Clucaeo;  Edward  J.  Uot- 
wlnskl,   M.C.,   and   Dr    Edward   C.    Ho/anski 
President.  Polish  American  Congress.  Illinois 
Division.  Many  outstandmt;  members  of  Il- 
linois will  be  invited  to  join  this  project. 


POLISH   CONSTITUTION    DAY 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF     Co.NNECTIllT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 
Mr.  DADDAinO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Poland  adopted  a  Constitution 
of  great  historic  importance  on  May  3, 
1791.  This  date  becam.-^  a  national  holi- 
day, marking  the  transformation  of  the 
nation  into  a  modern  state. 

The  date  also  epitomized  a  critical 
time.  In  1772.  Rus.slan.  Pru.ssla,  and  Aus- 
tria had  taken  awav  larce  .sections  of 
Polish  territory.  Facins  po.sslble  annihi- 
lation, all  forces  in  Poland  united  behind 
the  new  Constitution,  which  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  liberal  movements  in 
America.  England,  and  France.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  proeressive 
acts     of     legislation     in     18th-century 

Europe.  ^       ^        ^ 

This  week,  Poles  living  abroad  and 
their  descendants  ,ioin  in  marking  the 
traditions  of  this  great  document  and 
what  it  means.  Americans  of  Poli-sh  an- 
cestry keep  faith  in  this  legacy.  The 
Polish-American  Congress  ha.s  noted  that 
the  date  coincides  this  year  with  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Wladyslaw  Sikor.ski.  Poland's  wartime 
leader:  with  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  radium  by  Madame  Sklo- 
dowska-burie.  and  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  rebirth  of  the  Polish  Republic. 
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ANARCHY.  USA, 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALlfOKNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fantastic 
though  It  may  seem,  this  great  Republic 
is  threatened  with  anarchy.  In  lact  the 
threat  has  grown  so  lar  that  the  only  .sal- 
vation may  be  a  military  dictatorship. 
Anarchy  and  dictatorship  represent  two 
opposite  extremes:  the  first,  complete 
ab.sence  of  ijovernment;  the  second,  a 
totality  of  government.  These  two  ex- 
tremes have  laced  many  civilizations 
over  the  past  4.000  years. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  this  great 
Republic  were  well  aware  of  this  lact. 
Thov  had  done  their  homework,  and  they 
labored  long  and  hard  to  produce  a  Re- 
))ublic  with  checks  and  balances  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  usurpation  ot  jiov.er 
tither  bv  anarchists  or  by  dictators.  I 
have  always  lilt  that  the  primary  le- 
.s)>onsibilit"'  of  ihe  Congress  was  to  pre- 
serve this  very  delicate  balance  betv,  t  en 
these  two  extremes. 

Success  marked  our  jiromess  lor  the 
first  160  years  of  our  existence. 

Over  the  past  35  years,  there  has  been 
a  .steady  downgrading  of  this  eonci  ot  of 
L'ovenunent.  The  dimiity  and  nmuedne.ss 
of  thc^  Individual  have  become  submerged 
in  collectivism,  groui)  dynamics,  mass 
l)sychosis.  humanism,  and  birtchemi.stry. 
culminating  in  group  .self-criticiMn  All 
of  this  is  aimed  at  destroyiiiL'  Iho  n.ue- 
Ijendenco.  the  self-ronfidence  and  .self- 
reliance  f)f  the  individual,  which  have 
always  constituted  the  solid  foundation 
of  liberty,  .iu.stice.  and  good  government. 
All  of  this  was  never  moie  evident 
than  the  Pavlovian  reaction  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  follnwin-J  the  death  '•;  Mar- 
tin Luther  Kinc. 

Tlie.se    are    the    tools    ot    communism, 
winch  produce  a  dialectical  materialism. 
aimed  at  the  cnmiilete  subversion  ol   a 
ureat    people.    The   campus   demonstia- 
tions.  the  defiance  of  law  and  order,  and 
destruction  of  proi:)erty.  both  ijublic  and 
Ijrlvate,  are  manifestations  of  this  sick- 
ness  now  .^weeiiing   America.  It  is  'his 
sickness   tliat    is   briiii-'inu   the  .so-calied 
poor    iieople's    march    on    WashinL-ton, 
headed    by    Ralph    Abernathy    and    his 
cabal  of  troublemakers.  Thev  i;.tend   to 
blackmail   and   black.iack   Ihe   Congress 
into    complete    submi.ssior,     lieuretfully. 
too  many   hatherleggcd   politicians  are 
cavins  in  on  every  side.  People  are  U>o 
williVi^  to   believe    that    i)rnperty    riuhts 
.should  'oe  taken  without  due  iirocess  of 
law  or  .just  comijensatlon,  as  ijrovided  m 
the  fiftii  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
We  in  Washington  are  facing  an  inva- 
.slon  intended  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence.  The  doctrine 
of  nonviolence  is  as  i^hony  as  a  S3  bill, 
and  falls  in  the  catecory  of  dialectical 
materialism.  The  in.structions  of  Lenin 
were  to  proceed  in  a  nonviolent  manner, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  extreme  vio- 
lence,  which    would   completely   disrupt 
Government  and  soeiety. 

The  writings  of  Ralph  Bunche,  founder 
of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  a  Com- 
munist front,  in  Science  and  Society,  a 
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Communist  magazine,  of  which  he  wa^  a 
contrlbutins  editor,  laid  out  the  complete 
blueprint  for  what  is  happeniti*?  in 
America  today  He  contribute  tn  this 
publication  and  added  his  name  and 
prestige  as  a  pr.>fpssnr  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity even  after  the  Communlsus  In 
their  publication,  the  Communist,  upenly 
stated  that  Science  and  Society  maga- 
zine had  a.s  Its  function  to  help  Marx- 
ward  moving  students  and  Intellectuals 
to  come  closer  to  Marxism-Leninism" 
and  to  bring  Communist  thought  into 
academic  circles."  Any  American  who 
does  not  recognize  the  fine  hand  of  com- 
miinlsm  In  this  unhappy  picture  is  sim- 
ply blind 

In  these  35  years  there  has  been  a 
building  up  of  the  tools  of  dictatorship, 
augmented  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  by  a  series  of  Elxecutive  orders, 
which  give  the  President  the  unconstitu- 
tional right  to  take  control  of  communi- 
cations, ti-ansportation,  public  utilities, 
the  labor  force,  in  fact  ever>'  facet  of  in- 
dustry axul  local  government,  so  that  a 
dictatorship  can  be  created  instantane- 
ously, and  there  is  ver,-  little  that  can 
be  done  about  it  In  faict,  after  what  you 
are  going  to  go  through,  in  the  way  of 
a  long,  hot  summer  of  discontent,  nots. 
murder,  looting,  and  .he  destruction  of 
property,  you  may  well  be  conditioned  to 
a^k  for  dictatorship  as  a  relief  from 
anarchy 

This  Is  the  choice  that  you.  my  fellow 
.\mericans.  face  in  this  year  of  our  Lord. 
1968 


:,T    OEN    VTCrOR   H    KR'JLAK 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  editorial 
for  Copley  newspapers.  Apnl  26.  liX58; 

Perhaps  the  must  .iccuriite  accolade  that 
^'.iis  Oeen  given  Lt.  Gen  V'.ct'T  H  Kruliilc  was 
bv  ^  fellow  Marine  wh  >  said  He  Is  jne  of 
the  most  brilliant  jrtlcers  I  ever  have 
known.  .  .   " 

That  Was  the  evaluation  )I  Qen  Krviiak  by 
the  late  Gen  Holland  M.  >  "Howling  Mad't 
Smith,  a  great  Marine  legend  In  his  own 
right 

Becavi.se  l!i  many  ways  Oen  Krulak  Is 
synonymous  with  the  actlv!tle«  of  the  Marine 
Corps  today  it  Is  with  dismay  *hat  the 
United  States  of  Anierlca  learns  circum- 
stances have  forced  his  retirement  as 
Comjn.inder.  Fleet  Marine  Forces  Pacific,  at 
the  prime  age  of  5j 

The  secret  of  Oen  K'ulaks  genius  ;s  per- 
h.i;),s  contained  in  his  .statement.  "The 
harder  I  work,  the  luckier  I  get. 

.\a  >tftcer  of  Kiwering  mteillgence  and 
boundless  energy  Brute"  Krulak  gave  the 
war  m  Vietnam  his  beat,  both  in  holding  up 
morale  on  the  civilian  front  and  on  the  mili- 
tary front  m  proeetuting  Marine  Corps 
isp^'cta  of  the  war 

He  visited  Vietnam  on  more  th.nn  50  oc- 
casions .ind  was  perhaps  closer  !<-  the  w.H.r 
than  any  officer  not  actually  stationed  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Under  his  cimmand  the 
Marine  Corps  forces  swelled  to  80  000  and 
added  rne.uturabjy  to  the  >gend  of  the  Corps 

Taking  Oen  Krulak  from  his  command 
now  seems  as  :f  the  .Nation  !s  'aklng  the 
engine  from   a   locomotive   that   has   reached 
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rilslng  -.peed  These  are  among  the  moet 
perilous  times  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  Vlftnam  V.m -s  that  require  the 
caliber  of  leadership  exemplified  by  Oen 
Krulak  The  military  battle  In  that  troubled 
land  has  reached  a  climactic  point.  C.-immu- 
nlsts  can  be  expected  to  begin  last-ditch  ef- 
forts to  e.itabllsh  a  favorable  climate  for 
negotiation 

And.  as  the  experience  of  Korea  shows, 
should  negotiations  come  the  United  State* 
win  need  men  In  convinand  who  understand 
the  strategies,  and  tactics  of  communists 

Gen  Krulak  has  that  experience  It  has 
ranged  from  service  In  China  to  a  command 
as  itsslstant  chief  of  staff  for  the  fleet  Marine 
force  during  the  Korean  War,  a  command 
as  counter  Insurgency  specialist  and  his 
four  years  as  Pacific  commander  of  the  Ma- 
rines. 

.At  the  age  of  55  Gen  Krulak  is  at  the 
height  of  energy,  intelligence  and  judgment. 
It  Is  too  early  for  the  nation  to  lo«e  the 
service*  of  this  man  In  this  perilous  time. 

Oen  Krulak  h.us  more  than  earned  a  rock- 
ing chair  or  a  fishing  pole  But  It  Is  not  In 
the  nature  of  this  man  to  retire  Just  as  he 
la  reaching  stride 

And  It  would  be  a  travesty  for  the  nation 
to  lose  him  when  it  needs  the  services  of 
Cren  Krulak  so  urgently  !n  the  months 
ahead 


Ma  J/  ?,  lOCiS 


L    B    J 


AN  APPRAISAL  BY  JIM 
BISHOP 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARyL.*ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HErRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  the  noted 
columnist  and  author.  Jim  Bishop,  once 
.spent  11  days  beside  President  Johnson 
in  preparation  for  a  book  he  was  writing 
entitled  "A  Day  m  the  Life  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson."  Mr.  Bishop  has  been  ob- 
ser%-ing  and  writing  about  American 
Presldenus  for  almost  40  years.  His  eval- 
uation of  President  Johnson,  therefore. 
IS  worth  list^-ning  to  since  it  is  not  based 
on  snap  judgment  of  superficial  knowl- 
edge 

In  a  recent  column.  Mr.  Bishop 
summed  up  President  Johnson  in  these 
words 

He  was  the  hardest-wi.rklng  and  perhaps 
the   mList   competent    •  President  i 

The  column  goes  on: 

The  hlKUjfv  bo<'ks  will  show  he  enacted 
more  progressive  lei^lslatlon  in  one  vear  than 
any  other  President  did  In  four 

The  column  also  tiets  into  the  human 
and  personal  side  of  President  Johnson 
in  a  way  that  few  writers  have  been  able 
to  do  For  the  benefit  of  thos"  who  may 
not  have  seen  his  column  I  insert  it  m  the 
Record. 

From    'Jie    Npw.s    .American.    Apr     28,    1968 1 

Savr  a  l.iTTi.E  Pity  roR  the  Next  Phisident 

By   Jim   Bishop  I 

TTie  decision  of  Lyndon  Johnson  not  to  run 
for  office  ripples  across  the  land  ilke  summer 
thunder  Hie  sound  fades  awhile  Then  It 
comes  back  TTie  people  glance  .it  the  poUtl- 
cjil  skies  and  they  are  unea*y 

They  could  aJwa>s  be  sure  of  gxxid  old  Lyn- 
don He  was  'he  human  punching  bag  No 
matter  what  went  wrong— a  strike  a  war.  a 
pmteet  march     he  was  the  target 

In  time  most  everyone  nx)k  a  <;hot  at  him. 
It  wasn  t  fair  to  him  to  quit  Who  .ire  we 
going  to  blame  ' 


People  say:  "You  knew  him  He  trusted 
you    Didn't  yovi  know?"  I  did  not 

The  only  ume  the  President  confide<1  in  me 
WHS  in  the  11  days  he  permitted  me  to  re- 
iruUn  ,it  his  side  at  the  White  House  .md  .:i 
the  ranch  in  Texas 

What  I  saw  con\lnced  me  l,\ndon  Baines 
Johnson  is  the  la.st  of  the  professlonahs  Tlie 
:.i«t 

He  didn't  trust  me  to  like  him  He  !ru.«.ted 
me  not  to  slHhder  him  I  wrote  a  lxx)k  jbt)ut 
It  called  A.  Day  In  the  Life  of  Presldei.t 
John.son  " 

It  wii.>:  I  belle\e.  an  honest  apprnleal.  I  lw\e 
been  contemplating  and  writing  about  pres- 
idents lor  J8  yenrs  He  wns  the  hardest-work- 
ing and  perhaps  the  most  competent 

He  wore  the  t>iigh  .sun-squinted  face  ■  i 
the  hlU-country  Texan  The  voice  was  hal:- 
southern  part  western.  The  sophisticated 
writers  called  !ilm  a  wheeler-dealer  and  !.. 
was 

ITie  history  oooks  will  show  he  enacted 
in.vre  progres.su e  legislation  In  one  yetir  than 
any  other  president  did  In  four.  This  is  net 
surmise   It's  fact 

E\ery  president  I  met  or  reseorched  could 
work  without  his  wife  except  this  one  She 
h<is  been  hl.s  executive  assistant  since  he  w,^' 
a  .'reshman  congressman  I  don't  mean  a  wife 
merely    drawing    a   sftlary 

Nor    IS    she    onlv    a    "ste«d\-lng   Influence 
I.idy  Bird   is   the  wise  and  cautious  side  of 
•he  r*resldent 

Once,  when  we  were  talking  at  the  White 
Hou.se  I  said  to  him  "When  you  finish  yotir 
second  term,  you  will  have  served  more  time 
as  president  than  anyone  except  Franklin  D 
Ro«->,sevelt  " 

He  looked  genuinely  surprised.  "Is  that  so?" 
he  said,  and  he  got  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of 
paper  and  began  to  work  It  out. 

It  was  a  clue  'o  a  one-term  commitment 
but  I  dldi.'t  --ee  it  If  Johnson  proposed  * 
-erve  two  plus  Kennedy's  14-  month  legacy. 
he  would  have  known  the  total  would  be 
nine  years  and  two  months.  Johnson,  like 
Truman   is  a  .student  of  .\merlcan  hl.stcry. 

On    another    sunny    day,    when    we    were 

ouriiig  the  LBJ  Ranch  in  a  car.  he  began  '•> 

peak   of  what  the  ranch   means   to  him.  I 

mean,    the    actual    feel    of    the    soil    slftln? 

through  his  fingers. 

We  went  to  a  small  stone  wall  where  there 
was  an  old  oak  with  thick  arteries  lacing 
•he  sky.  He  took  his  hat  off.  Then  I  saw  the 
brown  polished  headstones. 

His  km  :ire  iiorled  there.  Most  preslden-s 
presume  they  will  be  worth  remembering  with 
:n  iiiuments  m  Washington  Not  this  one 

Tliat's  my  mother."  he  said,  pointing.  "Mv 
rather  Is  next  to  her.  See  the  spac|_after  my 
.T.other  s  CTa-.e  '  That's  where  I  will  be  burled 
oecavise  I'm  the  eldest" 

It  was  as  simple  as  that.  In  that  matter  '  f 
stepping  out  of  the  White  House.  I  would 
L-iiess  Mrs  JohiT^on  had  something  to  do  with 
It 

No  President  .f  this  land  can  be  so  august 
.is  to  be  Insulated  from  criticism.  But  none 
should  be  asked  to  submit  to  contempt — and 
tliat's  what  the  editorial  writers  and  car- 
;  jonists  had  to  offer. 

I  wonder  why  anv  man  aspires  to  be  presi- 
dent. 

The  job  IS  a  killer  The  pro  steps  down  Sa\e 
a  little  pity  for  the  next  man  to  step  up. 


THE     FUEBLO-     HOW  LONG.  MR 
PRESIDENT  ^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    low* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
I0l5t  day  :hf  U  S  S  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
navt  been  in  Noith  Korean  hands 


I 

May  2,  1968 

CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1968 
Mv  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker, 
•n 'response  to  an  inquiry.  Mayor  Wash- 
ington has  Informed  me  that  there  were 
•43  bus  driver  holdups  In  the  CapiUl  In 
1967  Of  this  number,  only  58  wt-re  solved. 
Thirty-eight  individuals  were  charged 
with  the  holdups  sotved.  but  what  hap- 
;)ened  to  those  38? 

Fourteen  were  juveniles,  but  only  two 
were  sentenced. 

One  adult  was  sentenced  to  St.  Eliz- 
abeths. _  . 

One  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  in  Febru- 
ary, but  still  has  not  been  sentenced. 
One  was  found  not  guilty. 
One  case  was  dismissed. 
Six  cases  have  still  not  been  resolved 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Tuelve  cases,  according  to  Mayor 
Washington,  were  "not  available."  What 
;<  meant  by  that  is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion Surely  the  District  government 
does  not  mean  they  have  lost  12  cases. 
Someone  must  know  what  happened  to 

them.  ,  ,        ... 

Mayor  Washington  also  advises  that 
the  disposition  of  the  12  juvenile  cases 
m  which  sentences  were  not  imposed 
will  not  be  disclosed  by  the  JuvenUe 
Court,  even  to  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sorry  record  for 
.\ny  cltv.  The  police  were  able  to  arrest 
38  people  for  bus  holdups,  but  only  three 
nave  been  sentenced.  Only  one  of  those 
38  was  found  not  guUty.  What  of  the 
others?  They  are  apparently  free  to  rob 
another  200  or  300  bus  drivers  this  year. 

The     correspondence     from     Mayor 

Washington  follows: 

Aprii.26,  1968 

Hon  Paul  O.  Rogees. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Concbessman  Rogers:  Receipt  Is  ac- 
Vnowledged  of  your  letter  of  March  8,  1968, 
requesting  Information  relative  to  bus  driver 
holdups,  arrests  of  the  criminals  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  cases. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  Informa- 
tion is  forwarded. 

During  the  year  1967,  there  were  243  bus 
driver  holdups. 

F'if  ty-elght  cases  were  closed. 
Tlilrty-flve  persons  were  arrested  In  these 
,  ases  Ten  of  those  arrested  were  responsible 
for  other  bus  driver  holdups.  Twenty  defend- 
ants were  responsible  for  one  holdup. 

Fourteen  of  those  arrested  were  Juveniles 
..nd  Juvenile  Papers  were  filed  in  these  cases. 
Two  defendants  were  sentenced  under  the 
Federal  Youth  Correction  Act. 

The  present  status  of  ten  of  the  cases  Is 
.;s  follows: 

One  case  was  dismissed  for  want  of  pros- 
(cution 

On  one  case  a  Nolle  Prosequi  was  entered. 
One  subject  was  committed  to  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital  for  sixty  days  on  February  26, 
1968 

One  defendant  filed  a  motion  to  suppress 
en  March  1.  1968. 

In  one  case  the  counsel  vacated  on  Febru- 
Avy  14,  1968  and  new  counsel  entered  on 
February  23,  1988. 

In  another  case,  new  counsel  entered  on 
February  23,  1968. 
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In  one  case,  the  defendant  entered  a  guilty 
plea  on  February   19.   1968  and   Is   awaiting 

One    case    ended    with    a    verdict    <jf    Not 

OuUty. 

On  March  1,  1968.  a  motion  to  .suppress 
Identification  was  filed  in  one  case. 

On  March  6.  1968,  in  another  case,  a  copy 
of  the  Indictment  was  mailed  to  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  dispositions  were  not  available  in 
twelve  cases.  Further,  Juvenile  Court  will  not 
disclose  dispositions  on  JuvenUe  cases  to 
anyone,  Including  members  of  the  Police  De- 
partment. 

I  wish  to  advise  that  numerous  conferences 
have  been  held  between  officials  of  the  DC. 
Transit  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  concerning  the  problem  of 
the  holdup  of  bus  drivers,  and  every  effort  Is 
being  made  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  E.  Washington 

Commissioner 


O'HARA:  DUTY,  HONOR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1968 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Indeed 
an  honor  for  me  to  salute  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Illinois,  Bar- 
RATT  OUara,  upon  his  attainment  of  age 
86  One  of  the  great  pleasures  I  have  had 
while  serving  in  the  U.S.  Congress  was  to 
have  had  the  personal  friendship  and 
guidance  of  my  colleague  Barratt 
O'Hara.  His  interest  and  knowledge  in 
foreign  affairs  is  evidence  of  the  noted 
statesman  that  he  is. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  O'Hara].  in  his  outlook  and 
analysis  of  the  problems  confronting 
America,  is  one  of  the  most  astute  and 
best  Informed  Members  of  Congress.  His 
record  and  experience  substantiates  this 

fact.  . 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
an  article  that  appeared  in  Roll  Call,  the 
newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  written  by 
Mr.  Allan  C.  Brownfeld.  The  article 
follows: 
CHara-     duty,    honor— At    86,    Legendary 

Lawmaker  Proves  That  Age  Is  No  Barrier 

TO  Service 

( By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld ) 

When  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  remarked 
that  •'We  do  not  count  a  man's  years  until  he 
has  nothing  else  to  count"  he  probably  did 
not  foresee  a  time  when  the  baUle  cry  of 
youth  would  be  that  "You  can't  trust  anyone 

over  30." 

ThU  cry,  however,  is  not  entirely  new. 
Speaking  of  his  first  political  office,  Barrett 
O'Hara  of  Illinois  noted  that  "When  I  was 
thirty  years  old,  running  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor my  Issue  was  this:  Get  the  old  men 
out,  give  youth  a  chance.  I  believed  It  sin- 
cerely." Now  O'Hara.  who  reached  the  age  of 
86  last  week  and  Is  the  oldest  member  of 
the  House,  says  that  "I  am  equally  sincere. 
It's  important  to  rely  on  experience." 

And  It  Is  quite  an  experience  which  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara  has  had.  Sitting  in  his  office  one 
gets  the  impression  that  history  Is  a  living 
thing,  not  something  In  dusty  books  in  musty 
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libraries.  Through  a  miraculous  process, 
OHara  has  photographs  of  himself  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Spanish-American  War  which 
look  as  If  they  were  taken  yesterday.  He  Is,  he 
proudly  records,  the  only  veteran  of  that  war 
currently  serving  In  the  House. 

As  the  youngest  lieutenant  govern..r  In  the 
history  of  Illinois  he  inaugurated  the  mlnl- 
unim  wage  concept  of  legislation  It  came 
about  liS  a  result  of  Investigations  he  started 
us  to  the  low  salaftes  paid  to  women  and 
iilrls  who  were  employed  In  the  sweatshops 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  throughout  the 
State.  As  a  result  of  the  disclosures  ol  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara'H  investigation,  eight  States  Im- 
medlatelv  adopted  minimum  wage  laws  lor 
women.  His  legislative  Icaaershlp  resulted  In 
the  lirsl  pension  laws  lor  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  Chicago. 

But  that  was  1913.  And  now.  55  years 
liter  O'Hara  Is  86.  This  fact  Is  only  Impor- 
tant In  the  sense  that  It  marks  a  lifetime 
of  public  service,  one  which  has  by  no  means 
coine  to  an  end.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  re- 
cently wrote  that  "History  and  biography 
strongly  suggest  that  the  tellUle  figures  the 
years  ring  up  on  the  calendar  register  are 
liot  nearlv  as  significant  as  those  supplying 
the  age  tags  seem  to  assume.  What  a  man 
has  done  or  what  he  Is  likely  to  do,  what 
It  Is  still  In  him  to  do,  Is  not  glimpsed  in 
ihe  numerals  after  his  name.  A  given  birth- 
day may  be  an  epitaph  or  a  prophecy." 

Yet  there  are  those  in  the  modern  world 
who  believe  that  only  the  young  are  fit  to 
lead.  Editorial  writers  have  congratulated 
those  elder  statesmen  who  have  seen  fit  to 
retire,  saying  that  youth  Is  needed  and  that 
age  and  experience  have  little  value 

They  forget  such  stories  as  that  of  Wil- 
liam Gladstone.  When  he  reached  61,  the 
English  leader  had  the  Idea  that  he  was 
going  downhill  physically.  He  was  tired  and 
wanted  to  escape  from  public  responsibil- 
ities. He  thought  he  was  old.  At  this  time 
his  wife  urged  him  to  continue  the  good 
fight.  There  were  evils  still  to  be  corrected, 
grains  still  to  be  won.  She  prevailed  -md  he 
.served  until  late  in  his  80s.  Gladstone  later 
said  that  "Had  I  even  died  at  three  score 
and  ten,  fully  half  my  work  would  have  re- 
mained  undone." 

When  Senator  Carl  Hay  den  of  Arizona 
reached  his  90th  birthday  Everett  Dirksen 
congratulated  him  with  these  words-  "Now 
as  I  think  back.  I  think  of  others.  becau.<:e 
you  have  accomplished  so  much  particularly 
in  the  later  years  of  life.  So  did  Adenauer 
when  he  became  Chancellor  of  Germany.  So 
did  Winston  Churchill  who  became  Prime 
Minister  of  his  country.  So  did  Theodore 
Green  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate" 
O'Hara  speaks  of  age  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  He  remarked  that  "Some  men  get 
worn"  out  at  65  and  want  to  retire  and 
that's  fine"  Others  who  want  to  remain 
past  65  are  not  really  able  to  do  It  In  that 
case,  "the  voters  can  retire  them  at  the 
next  election." 

He  charged  that  those  who  urge  compul- 
sory retirement  are  adopting  a  philosophy 
which  "doesn't  Jibe  with  their  theory  of 
equal  representation.  The  span  of  Ufe  is  en- 
larged. A  large  segment  of  the  population 
is  over  65.  If  they  were  unrepresented  we 
would  need  a  new  Boston  Tea  Party?  " 

Two  years  ago  Senator  Joseph  Clark  Intro- 
duced a  measure  which  would  permit  a  secret 
vote  to  select  chairmen  of  conK.-e.s.>;lonal  com- 
mittees whose  incumbent  le.iders  have 
reached  70.  Clark  himself  approaching  70 
has  thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  Opposition, 
though  not  vocal,  has  been  widespread  Sena- 
tor Gale  McGee  st.ated  that  "Age  is  a  state  of 
mind  not  of  vears  We've  many  cases  of  21 
year  olds  who  are  already  .indent  and  60 
year  olds  refreshingly  young." 

Barratt   OHara    did    not    begin    his   career 
in  Congress  until  the  time  in  life  when  most 
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men  re'lre  Prior  to  this  he  w.\»  ^ne  of  the 
o'iwtandl!!(t  lawyers  In  Chicago  and  was 
issttciated  with  the  celebrated  Clarence 
DTfDw  In  many  c:ises  He  was  >\  radio  r<im- 
mentator  for  WCFL  i  .VFl.  >  Chicago  And  was 
>ne  of  the  founders  if  the  Amerlcitn  Lefrlon 
m  Illinois 

In  Congress  he  has  oerved  ds  chairman  of 
lhf»  Siibc>mmlttee  on  Africa  of  the  House 
F.irelgn  AffHirs  Committee  Before  his  ap- 
pointment ;is  .1  represenr  itlve  to  the  Onited 
Nations  in  I96rt  he  answered  2  702  roll  cilia 
out  of  a  total  '.f  J  704  This  set  i  H^nse  record 
and  Ls  considered  hy  OH  in  as  added  proof 
of  his  vital! tv 

Why  the  ttreit  urge  by  the  voung  to  dis- 
place  the  old'  Rep  OHara  thinks  that  there 
is  one  ftddl'lon  il  reason  He  sums  it  up  In  one 
W'Td  Selfishness  '•  The  young  m^n  w.int 
the  p<isltions  held  by  the  >:de-  men  ind  rhe 
t. latest  way  they  see  of  achieving  this  end  Is 
to  compel  the  older  men  ti  retir?  Bur  rhe 
voung  men  forget  that  :hey  '.r,n  will  gruw 
older  Then,  he  notes,  the  chicken  may  come 
ttome  to  rrK->vt 

It  Is  possible  that  the  entire  idea  of  cLissifv- 
ing  people  by  age  began  with  the  Bible  which 
found  It  important  ;h.i'  Mcthustleh  had 
retched  the  age  of  969  Though  his  chief 
d!s.iinc'ioa.  ity  preciseiv  ;n  the  ftct  of  his 
lonfievits..u  appeared  that  there  was  little 
else  of  vniue  or  interest  •■>  rejK.rt 

No  one  need  refer  to  Barratf  OHitr.i  In  this 
manner  Rep  Rom.m  PiiclnskI  sooke  'his 
way  of  OHara  'My  own  career  In  public 
life  has  been  relatively  h'ief,  by  comparison 
to  the  years  fon^res-m-in  O'H.^ri  i\.\e  served 
the  pe.  pie  And  It  Is  particularly  gratifying 
to  '<now  that  in  n  world  which  jften  scoffs 
.It  IdeiiUsm,  there  are  sriu  those  r:u-e  Indi- 
viduals like  Barratt  O'Hara  who  can  renew 
ou'  I.iith  II.  th.e  ruture  and  our  will  to  d-cept 
the  problems  thr\ist  upon  us  by  the  times. 
Bj!  r  itt  OH.ir.i  Is   igelei^-*  ;uid  rf  the  .ige^ 

Representing  the  Sen  iid  District  of  Illinois 
for  mure  than  20  years  O  Kara  this  year  was 
denied  the  Democratic  organizations  en- 
dorsement The  reason  Age  '  Despite  this 
fiu-t  he  is  ch  illenging  the  •-^fflrlar.v  desig- 
nated candidate  In  the  primary  He  asks 
whether  experience  and  long  years  of  service 
are  to  count  for  nothing.  And  when  men 
have  nothing  to  criticize  but  his  years.  Bar- 
r.itt  O'Harn  a'  86  thinks  this  is  some  indic.-»- 
tion  of  a  job  welt  done 


HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT   IS   ONLY 
A  PARTIAL  ANSWER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsiEN-TATTVES 
Thursday.  May  3.  1968 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  for  many 
Aiiiei.Ccin  laimhei.  paying  lor  higher  ed- 
ucation for  family  members  imposes  a 
severe  financial  burden.  Frequently  the 
potential  burden  is  so  great  that  it  simply 
cannot  be  undertaken,  and  a  colletje  edu- 
cation becomes  an  unattainable  dream 

The  loser,  when  this  happens,  is  not 
just  the  child  vtho  is  denied  the  promise 
of  education,  it  is  the  entire  Nation.  The 
greatness  of  America  is  reduced  when 
the  potential  of  any  of  Its  citizens  is 
hmited  by  an  education  which  Ls  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  money  that 
is  spent  to  provide  a  young  man  or 
woman  with  a  college  education  is  money 
spent  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  It  bene- 
fits all  of  U.S. 


EXTFNSION'S  OF  RK.M.ARKS 

The  various  programs  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Higher  5:ducatinn  Act 
have  done  much  to  relieve  the  financial 
burdens  of  Ingher  education  and. 
thereby  to  help  in.sure  that  no  (jne  with 
a  capacity  for  higher  education  is  denied 
that  education  for  financial  reason.s  The 
1968  amendments  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  which  extend  and  refine 
these  programs  promise  to  make  these 
programs  even  more  efHcieni  and  effec- 
tive I  have  supported  lliese  a.ssi.stance 
programs  m  the  past,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  them 

I  feel,  however,  that  they  are  not  the 
total  answer — that  not  ever>-thing  has 
been  d^^he  that  migiit  be  done  to  ease 
rfie  financial  burden  on  the  American 
family  that  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
youngsters  who  need,  de.sire,  and  are 
capable  of  utilizing  higher  education 

Most  available  scholarship.s^provided 
both  by  Government  and  other  sources- 
go  to  the  small  Liroup  of  the  very  bright- 
est students,  and  the  small  group  of  the 
financially  poorest  students.  Loans  make 
It  possible  for  many  youngsters  to  attend 
college,  but  they  only  postpone  tlie  finan- 
cial burdens  involved.  Furth(>rmore.  we 
must  recognize  that  they  add  to  the 
financial  problems  of  young  uraduates 
trying  to  tiet  started  in  life  and  of  their 
parents,  many  of  whom  are  just  begin- 
ning to  think  seriously  about  retire- 
ment 

In  short,  Mr  S|)eaker,  the  pattern  of 
currently  available  Government  and 
private  assistance  for  higher  education, 
valuable  as  that  assistance  is.  tends  to 
leave  out  a  large  number  of  students 
and  parents — the  students  who  are  not 
quite  brmht  enough  to  get  the  big  schol- 
arships, and  the  parents  who  are  neither 
rich  enough  not  to  have  to  worry  about 
college  costs  or  poor  enough  to  permit 
their  clnldren  to  qualify  for  assistance 
predicated  on  need.  The  resulting  situa- 
tion that  we  now  face  is  that  the  costs 
of  iiigher  education  weigh  most  heavily 
on  the  modest  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies These  people — blue-collar  and 
white-collar  wage  earners  and  salaried 
employee.s — work  hard  for  their  money, 
and  they  pay  the  larsest  siiare  of  their 
income  of  any  group  in  Federal  income 
taxes.  Often  they  must  struggle  to  buy 
homes  and  pay  their  bills  with  what  is 
left  over  If  one  of  those  bills  is  for  college 
expenses,  it  may  well  amount  to  S2,500 
or  more  a  year  for  tuition,  books,  sup* 
plies,  and  other  expenses.  But  that  figure, 
S  10.000  for  each  child  who  earns  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  is  virtually  out  of  the  reach 
of  a  couple  with  two  or  three  children  and 
a  vearly  income  of  $10,000  to  S15.000 

Mr  Speaker,  what  the  hard-pressed, 
r.iodeiate-mcome  families  need  and  de- 
serve IS  direct  tax  relief  for  the  costs  of 
higher  education.  We  have  talked  about 
tli.s  concept  lor  some  years.  Now  is  the 
t  me  for  acti  jii  Now  we  must  decide 
whether  \?e  w  ill  treat  expenses  for  educa- 
tion in  the  same  nav  as  txpeiisos  for 
health,  movin;^.  and  other  activities 
which,  in  our  wsdom,  we  have  dtter- 
nunfd  are  destrvm;:  of  some  foiin  ol  tax 
relief 

Becati.se  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
take  action,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
for  the  modest -income  family.  It  would 
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grant  up  to  $400  per  .student  per  year  :n 
a  dinx't  lax  credit  for  families  earnii! 
up  to  $15,000  to  adjusted  -iro.ss  annual 
income  A  .^mailer  credit,  up  to  Si^Od, 
would  be  available  to  families  makitii; 
.Sl.T.OOO  to  $20,000.  Tho.se  making  moi.- 
than  $J0,000  are  not  very  likely  to  neen 
this  kind  of  help 

The  credit  would  be  available  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  student  who  is  pay- 
ing Ins  own  expen.ses  m  an\  post-sec- 
ondary .school  that  IS  accredited  or  m  the 
pioce.ss  of  becoming  accredited  and  that 
grants  a  recou:ii/ed  degree  or  who.se 
courses  are  transfeiMble  for  credit  to- 
ward a  recognized  degree.  Should  he  .^n 
desiie.  the  student  could  pass  these  bene- 
fits on  to  his  parents,  his  grandparent- 
or  some  oilier  member  of  his  immediate 
f.unlly  who  is  helping  him  continue  his 
educat'on.  Or  he  could  rtK-eive  tlie  tax 
ciedit  hiiiLself  if  he  is  woiking  his  ovu 
way  through  .school  The  tax  credit  - 
limited  t  )  tlie  student  himself  or  a  mem- 
l)er  of  his  immediate  lamily  to  m.suie 
that  it  does  not  develop  into  anothe: 
gaping  tax  loophole  operatim!  lor  the 
benefit  of  those  who  least  need  relief 

Credits  for  tuition  oayment.N  ar.d  re- 
quired fees,  books,  and  suuiMies.  would  be 
computed  as  follows:  SO  percent  of  all 
eliuible  expenses  not  exceediim  S200.  30 
perceni  of  eligible  expenses  exceeduv. 
S200  but  not  $500,  and  15  percent  ol 
eligible  expen.ses  exceeding  S500  but  not 
Sl..iiiO  A  taxpayer  in  the  SlS.OdO  lo 
520.000  range  would  compute  his  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  40  pcrcrnt,  15  peicent 
and  7'2  percent. 

The  relief.  I  empha.si/.e,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  credit,  reducing  the  taxiiayer-; 
obli'-ation  to  the  Fedeial  Government  b\' 
the  lull  amount  of  the  ciedit.  It  is  not  a 
deduction.  .•\  credit  benefits  eveiy  i-ecip- 
leni  equally,  while  a  deduction,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  a  greater  dollar 
value  for  a  man  paying  taxes  on  an  in- 
come of  S15.000  than  for  one  payiUL- 
taxes  on  an  income  of  S5.000.  Tliis  would 
be  just  the  oppo.site  of  what  is  needed. 

In  no  case  under  this  lei:;islation  would 
an  individual  be  entitled  to  a  ciedit 
laruer  than  his  tax  obligation  to  the  F' d- 
eral  Government,  whicii  would  constitutf 
a  .sort  of  backdoor  negative  income  tax 
scheme. 

Although  the  .student  attending  a  rela- 
tively high-cost  private  school  would  be 
entitled  to  a  larger  credit  in  dollar  terms. 
my  bill  would  actually  help  the  student 
at  a  public  institution  more,  providing  a 
credit  for  a  c Jiisldeiably  higher  percent- 
age of  his  expenses  For  example,  a  -in- 
dent spending  S5on  a  vear  on  tuition 
books,  and  supi)lies  would  receive  a  tax 
credit  totaling  50  percent  of  his  expenses, 
while  a  student  spending  SI. 500  a  year 
would  receive  a  credit  of  less  than  27 
percent  of  his  expenses 

The  cost  of  higher  education  has  been 
increasing  at  a  trulv  frightening  rate 
Median  tuition  in  1955  was  about  S140 
a  year  at  public  institutions  and  S440  at 
private  ones.  By  1965  these  figures  hid 
climbed  to  S2o0  and  S810.  respectively. 
The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
the  average  cost  of  a  year  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  1966-67  ranued  from  .51.102  for 
students  attending  community  colleges 
to  $3,360   for  students  attendinu'   ■  hiah 
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cost"  private  colleges.  By  1971  average 
tuition  chanu's  will  reach  more  than  S350 
a  .vear  at  ijublic  institutions  and  SI. 115  at 
private  oneiv 

One  reason  costs  aie  risiiif:  at  a  rate 
of  between  5  and  10  percent  a  year  is 
rapidly  increasing  enrollments.  The  col- 
lege ixjpulation  v\iiieh.  is  expected  lo  ex- 
pand anotlier  50  percent  by  1975,  puts 
i)H'ssure  on  institutions  to  enlarge  their 
•acilities  and  laciiltie.s  Tliis.  in  turn, 
means  iiigher  tuition  charges.  And  the 
cost  of  education,  like  everything  else,  is 
rising  lor  other  lea.sons  as  well. 

The  student  or  parent  who  is  faced 
with  these  increasip.L'  costs  is  also  sad- 
dled with  higher  and  higher  taxes.  Right 
now.  a  single  student  working  to  put  him- 
self through  college  iJays  $330;  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  if  he  earns  $3,000.  or 
5.670  if  he  earns  S5.000.  A  couple  earning 
87. 500  a  year,  with  two  children  in  col- 
lege, pays  the  Federal  Government  $685 
111  taxes  And  there  is  every  prospect  that 
these  figures  will  climb  even  higher  in 
the  near  future. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  to 
provide  tax  credit  for  individuals  paying 
bills  for  higher  education  in  conjunction 
with  consideration  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  of  the  1968  amendments  to 
the  Higher  Education  .Act  because  I  feel 
these  are  companion  mea.sures.  A  pro- 
cram  of  tax  credits  for  higher  education 
■,\  ill  complement  direct  assistance  already 
being  provided  for  m  the  loans  and 
uants  under  the  HiL:!ier  Education  Act. 
It  will  ea.se  the  financial  burden  for  stu- 
dents and  parents  who.  for  the  mo.st 
part,  have  not  been  lielped  by  Higher 
I'rtucation  Act  programs. 

To  insure  lull  compatibility  of  the  tax 
credit  pro'^ram  with  existing  .scholar- 
ship and  hlLiher  education  assistance 
.oroiiiams.  both  Government  and  private. 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  provides 
that  any  financial  assistance  received  by 
.1  -tudeni  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
.unount  lor  which  he  can  claim  a  tax 
credit. 

My  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  logical 
.md  imjjortant  'next  .step'  toward  a 
■nore  complete  and  equitable  system  of 
oromoting  hii^her  education  and  limit- 
ing the  financial  burdens  involved  to 
what  each  Individual  and  family  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  endure. 

I  liojje  my  collea'.nies  in  the  Concress 
will  give  this  measure  careful  considera- 
•ion  and  acrce  with  me  that  it  represents 
the  direction  we  need  to  take  now  to 
upplement  and  siiengthen  the  strong 
I)rograms  of  direct  assistance  to  Iiigher 
I  ducation  we  already  have  under  the 
!Ii<:her  Education  Act. 


INDIAN  CRISIS:    FOOD  OR 
ARMAMENTS? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursdav.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  whiletr.S. 
'ax  dollars  are  used  in  India  to  relieve 
that  Governm-nt  of  the  financial  burden 
of  providing  lood  lor  :ts  people — to  pre- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vent  Communi.st  expansion — it  is  •iiter- 
e.stmg  lo  note  the  activities  of  the  Indian 
Government. 

India  has  now  purciiased  mo  Soviet 
SU-7  ,jet  fi'4l!t"rs  and  four  or  five  sub- 
marines from  Rvissia — and  in  fact,  is 
with  Soviet  aid  buikiiu;  a  Mig  lactoiy 
in  India. 

Strange  conduct  lor  a  country  that 
cannot  afford  lo  feed  its  own  peoi)le. 

Can  this  be  a  holdover  ot  Ghandi's 
nonviolence? 

I  place  news  clipi)ings  and  letters  irom 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  at  tins 
point  in  the  Record: 

I  Prom  tlie  Christian  Scienre  Monitor. 

Mar.  123,  1968] 

India  Keeps  Mt'm  on-  Dfal  mn  .^rnrpT  Pian-es 

AND  .St'BS 

I  By  Ernest  Wcatherall ) 

New  Delhi  Indian  nffirr.ls  arf  in.,intai!i- 
Ing  a.  stony  silence  about  reports  that  they 
have  received  100  planes  and  .--oon  will  get 
four  or  five  submarines  irom  the  .Soviet 
Union. 

The  story  that  New  Delhi  would  receive  the 
planes  originated  in  Wnshiiigton  It  reported 
that  the  Soviets  were  sending  India  SU-7  Jet 
lighters,  but  there  has  never  been  any  official 
contirmation  of  the  FtiTv 

The  SU-7  Is  a  single-seat  ;'roiiiid-atlack 
fighter,  named  after  Its  Soviet  de.slgner,  Pavel 
Oslpoulch  Sukhoi  It  is  not  a  new  i^ilane.  It 
was  seen  first  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  '  Avia- 
tion Day"  in  1956,  It  was  later  observed  in 
the  Berlin  area,  and  has  been  .■-upplied  bv 
the  Soviets  to  Poland  and  Czechoshn  akia 

There  are  several  ver.clons  of  tlie  .SU-7. 
The  one  the  Russians  may  be  sending  or  have 
.ilready  sent  to  India  carries  lour  .Soviet  air- 
to-air  missiles,  and  is  equipped  with  a  :iOmm 
cannon. 

India  no  doubt  -.vonid  use  tlie  SU-7  lor 
close  air  support,  which  is  what  it  was  de- 
signed lor.  and  leave  hieh-altitudp  fiehtlng 
•o  the  Rtissi.m-buUt  MIGs  in  hs  .\ir  l-V-rce. 

BREAKDOWN    DEIiATABLE 

A  plant  built  with  Soviet  aid  in  Sovitli 
India  lias  just  gone  into  the  production  vt 
MIG  lighters.  There  is  a  question  liovvever. 
on  how  much  of  the  Jet  lighter  is  .ictually 
being  inanulact-ureci  m  ii.di.t,  and  laiw 
much  in  the  way  of  prefabricated  material 
and  turbine  components  is  being  received 
Irom  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  as.teniblfd 

When  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  N.  Kusvt'iii 
was  the  guest  of  honor  during  the  Reptiblic 
Day  parade,  he  not  '':.!>  s.nv  MIG  lisl.^er.'' 
and  Soviet  transports  during  the  fly-over 
but  the  Iirst  Rus.^i.in-built  s.\M  ini-silc 
shown  to  the  jniblic  The  latest  component's 
of  the  SAM  were  not  in  tlie  jjaraae  since  'liev 
are  still   classified 

Most  ol  the  tccrets  ol  :he  .SAMs  were 
learned  last  June  when  the  Israelis  capttired 
an  Egyptian  SAM  base  during  the  Middle 
East  war.  The  Arabs  had  not  l.red  a  single 
missile  nor  had  made  any  atteir.pt  to  de- 
stroy the  base  before  abandonini?  it 

Western  intelligence  e.xpens  were  able  to 
learn  what  modil.cations  had  been  made 
so  that  SAM  missil 

heat  of  the  desert  ana  unuer  other  'ropi 
conditions. 

During  the  Indo-Pakistan  war  :n  :&65.  u 
is  said  here  the  Russian-bull:  SAM  missiles. 
which  ringed  India's  large  cities,  saved  them 
from  being  bombed  by  the  Pakistani  Air 
Force.  The  Pakistanis  were  .'•aid  to  be  so 
impressed  with  the  Soviet  assertion  that  the 
U-2  (Which  left  on  its  overflight  from  a  base 
in  Pakistan)  was  shot  down  over  the  Soviet 
Union  by  a  SAM  missile,  that  they  stayed 
clear  of  targets  In  India  protected  by  them 

COMPLAINTS    AIRED 

As  for  the  four  or  five  .submarines  the 
Soviet  Union  is  delivering  to  India.  New  Delhi 
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has  never  denied  the  report.  What  h.i-  n^t 
oeen  releiused  is  vvliether  India  is  p.iying  hard 
currency  lor  llie  subs  or  has  made  some  ile.il 
vvitli  the  Russians  to  .illow  their  warships 
'.■>  u.--e  Indian  b:ises 

Recently  the  Soviet  Navy  Cliief,  Adm. 
Sergei  Gtirshkov.  made  a  10-day  tour  of  India 
.is  .1  p.irt  of  his  effort  to  line  up  a  worldwide 
svslem  of  ports  of  call  and  bases  lor  Ills  navy. 
Hf  hoped  to  per.'uade  India  to  .lUow  Soviet 
Warships  to  jjick  up  luel  or  make  repairs  m 
Indian    ports 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  .since  India's  fleet 
is  too  small  to  nil  the  vacuum  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  when  Britain  pulls  out  in  .i  few  year.s, 
the  Russians  will  want  to  come  m. 

India  defends  its  turning  to  the  So\  lets  lor 
help  in  building  up  its  armed  forces  ".Mler 
all"  one  gener.il  -aid.  "You  ithe  United 
-States)  wouldn't  sell  us  any  iiehter  planes 
or  military  equipment  after  the  war  with 
Pakistan,  so  we  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  " 

This  IS  echoed  by  Pakistan,  whlcli  jierhaps 
has  an  even  bieger  complaint,  .'^fter  havine 
L'eared  tlielr  entire  defense  to  the  American 
liardware.  they  found,  because  of  tlie  Indo- 
Paktstun  war  that  the  United  States  would 
not  sell  them  ,inv  spare  parts  for  their  pqulp- 
nieiit 

"Our  .■\nieriran  irlends  let  u.s  down."  said 
one  Pakistani  official,  "but  we  found  the 
Chinese  were  willing  to  lielp  us  It  is  as  .■sim- 
ple as  that  " 

Tlie  tirst  s,ibniariiir  .irdered  bv  India  is 
expected  to  arrive  from  Russia  in'  early 
.-pring.  The  Indian  Navy's  frigate  "Talwar" 
U-U  early  in  February  for  tlie  B.iltlc  port  of 
Rica  to  escort  the  sub  back  To  be  c;il!ed  the 
"Kavari."  the  sub  is  a  conventional  model 
.ind  will  liave  t-o  be  refueled  liv  the  "Talwar" 
ouring  its  Journey. 

Frrni   !l.e  Washington    iDC  •    Eveiiine  .Star 

Apr.   11.   19681 

More    Am    o.    Viftnatmese   Reds   Pt.fDOFn    by 

.Sf'VIFT    l^r.-ION- 

The    Soviet     Communist     parly 

aid  to  the  Communists  of  Viet- 

oid    called    for   ideological    war- 

ittempt  to  undermine 


111. cations    had    been    made     j^^cjaiis 
ssiles  could   operate   in   thc/'^ 
rt  ana  unuer  other  Topicaf 


Mo.srr)w 
jjledecd  new 
nam   today 
!are  against  We.'tern 
Red  doctrine. 

The  i)romise  of  aid  indicated  that  new 
uiiiitarv  and  economic  supplies  will  go  to 
both    North    Vietnam   and    the   Viet    Cong. 

It  said  Tlie  aid  will  he  given  "in  the  name 
of  earliest  peace" — the  closest  it  came  to 
endorsing  talks  between  H.inoi  and  W;  shing- 
ton. 

OuidPlinps  of  Sov^'t  poller  were  in  .i  staf- 
.'iienf  issued  todav  after  a  2-dav  session  of 
the  360-member  central  committee  of  tlie 
Soviet  Communist  p.irty.  tlie  nation's  inoFl 
ii.iverlul  policy-making  body. 

Iniormed  sources  said  the  session  debated 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  the  recent  turmoil  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  stnlement  reflected 
little  of  that  debate,  beyond  hints  that  the 
Kremlin  blamed  the  liberalization  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  student  unrest  in  Poland  on 
■Western  propaganda ," 

It  demanded  that  Soviet  organizations 
wa.ge  war  on  "hourgeols  ideology"  at  home 
.iJ.d  vvarned  of  a  .stiiT  cnmp.ncn  .iffainst  works 
art  that  embody  any  "vicv.-s  ahen  to  -he 
t  Ideology  of  the  Soviet  society." 
AID  blldce  given 

.•\!,  ofTicial  Kremlin  statement  last  vvpoic 
!l.^d  expressed  approval  of  the  initial  Hanoi- 
Washineton  contacts  The  central  committee 
did  not  loUovv  suit,  but  it  i.s  charged  with 
ijlannine  long-term  policy  and  may  not  liave 
wisiied  to  deal  with  a  .-ituation  .'o  fluid  as 
the  peace  i.ilks. 

It  did,  however,  promise  "comprehensive 
aid  .  .  to  tlie  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam 'and  I  to  The  people  of  Vietiiam.  in  the 
name  of  repulsing  the  imperialist  .attack  on 
the  brotherly  socialist  countrv  and  in  the 
:.ame  ol   earliej:'-  peace  in  Vietnam." 

The  Russians  h.ive  ne'er  said  that  they 
have  sent  military  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong.  But 
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the  phrase,  tne  people  of  Vietriim."  haa 
of'.en  been  .applied  oy  Uie  Kremlin  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Commualsta 

The  apparent  reference  to  'he  events  m 
Czeohoelovakla  and  Poland  came  in  icciisj*- 
tlnas  that  antl-Communlat  prupagmnda  w 
directed  at  weakening  the  unity  of  Socialist 
countries  " 

RESISTANCr    DEMANDED 

It  fame  riown  h«rd.  riowever.  on  charges 
oy   S<JVle:    intellectuals   of   Uijustlces   here 

The  statert.ent  den.dndecl  thitt  Soviet  Citi- 
zens be  trained  to  resist  "any  form  of  bour- 
gvfiis  intlueni  e  " 

A  ciihip-Uktn  Will  be  waited.  It  .-.aid.  against 
iittempfs  to  pull  views  .Hen  tri  the  Scicliillst 
ideology  of  the  Soviet  society  Into  Individual 
works  of  llter.jture.  art.  etc  "  a  p<  ssible  hint 
of  tougher  censorship  to  come. 

FT:,r,\  the  Evening  StJir  Apr  20.  19«fl 
K'Srr.iN   IN    Pakistan 
Soviet   Premier  K  isvuln's   current    I'lsU   to' 
Pakistan  con.->tlt\itee  in  exacting  teat  of  hl« 
diplomatic  ski;:    President  Ayub.  who  Is  con- 
vaiesclhg   .'r  >m  a  serious   pu:mcinary   lllnesa 
hiifl   been    brooding    for   .wnie    time — and    s<j 
ha.  I"    many    of    hi*    countrymen — i.ver    the 
Kremlins   very   considerable   armaments  aid 

to  Indu. 

The  »jd  includes  .submarines  rlpstroyer 
p«4  .,rt.«  rix-kt-t  weapons  ind  no  fewer  than  100 
Jet  fighter-bombers  The  Pakistanis  hold  that 
all  thU  military  hardware  despite  Soviet  as- 
surances to  the  contrary  is  alme<l  at  them 
The  Russians  mav  aastiir.e  that  India  Is  uslni? 
It  only  r -r  defense  i^alnst  lied  China,  but 
Ayub  .ind  his  ?r>vernment  emphatically  argue 
that  tJiat  Is  a  mistaken  view  and  that  tJie 
Kremlin  ought  Ui  take  c  -rrectlve  action 

What  Ayub  would  like  according  u>  reports 
from  source*  close  to  him.  la  a  r6Ci>gnlTi'.'n  by 
Ko9V«rln  *hat  onless  Pakistan  recel-.p«  i-om- 
parah.t-  help  the  balance  of  power  b«'tween 
It  and  tr.dla  may  be  laagerously  upset  Ac- 
cordln^lv  If  '-he  Kremiln  intends  to  keep  on 
supp'.vmg  the  Indians  with  arms  it  should 
make  available  counterv.-iiling  equipment  to 
the  Pakistanis-  either  that  or  step  up  Its 
relatively  meager  economic  aid  to  enable 
Avufi  -i  ifi  .i-rumem  to  shop  tor  weapons  else- 
w.'ier-? 

Thu  l.i  I  viewpoint  that  K^jsygln,  the  first 
Soviet  Pr*"!  iler  e-.er  ui  visit  Pakistan,  must 
weigh  with  care  .Ayub  has  had  flirtations 
with  Mao  Tse-tungs  China,  which  was  his 
chief  arms  source  during  the  1966  war  with 
India  If  he  cannot  gel  3uch  aid  from  Rus.sla 
or  America  now  he  may  turn  to  Peking 
again.  0,1  though  the  long-term  effect  of  such 
a  dalliance  would  be  unpromising  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  Pakistanis — a:;d  for  China's 
other  neighbors  as  well,  not  excepting  the 
USiSR 

To  be  sure,  the  Dale  Carnegles  of  the 
Kremlin  have  placed  India  high  on  the  list 
of  people  to  be  Influenced  and  friends  to  be 
won  The  reason  lor  this  is  that  the  sjovlet 
command,  with  its  burgeoning  naval  power 
In  the  Medlterrt\iietiu  and  elsewhere,  is  anx- 
ious to  be  allotted  to  use  Indian  portj  tor 
rerue:ing  and  repair  purposes  Aiter  all,  with 
the  British  withdrawing  from  that  part  of 
the  world,  who  can  blame  the  Russians  for 
trslug  to  move  into  the  void.-* 

Given  lactors  of  this  sort,  .Ayub  may  find 
K>s\gin  altogether  cool  to  the  idea  of  deal- 
ing evenhandedly  with  Pakistan  and  India. 

From   ih-  W  usnlngton   Post,   Apr     17.   1968J 

KoaYOiN  Visits  Pakistan  Today  —  Arms  and 

.Aid  Seen  Topics 

(By  Bernard  U  Nosslter) 
il.iv.  s^  -.NDi  P\K:^r'N  April  16  -  .\le,\el 
K'jsyglu.  the  Soviet  Premier,  comes  to  Paki- 
stan Wednesday  for  the  flrst  time,  a  fresh  re- 
minder of  Russia  s  growing  stake  in  the  sub- 
con  t  men:. 

Arms,   aid  and  influence   are  expected  to 
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head  the  list  of  topics  Kosygln  will  cover  in 
his  two  days  of  talks  here  with  Pakistan's 
strongman  president.  Ayub  Khan  Kosygln 
will  also  see  some  sights  a.id  show  his  face 
for  two  more  days  In  Lahore  and  Karachi  be- 
fore flying  back  to  .Moscow  on  Sunday 

His  visit  will  give  Pakistanis  or  at  least 
those  with  .ilrport  passes,  their  flrst  chance 
to  see  Marshal  .Ayub  in  the  flesh  since  he  was 
stricken  last  in  January  The  President,  who 
win  be  81  next  month,  suffered  an  .itlack  of 
pne'im  -nla  and  severiil  embolisms  or  clots 
on  the  lung 

The  .state  of  his  health  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  speculation.  OfTlcUls  here  say 
ne  Is  clearly  on  the  mend  and  now  works  a 
few  hours  each  day  ;n  his  garden  .Ayub's 
well-being  Is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
fate  of  his  country  He  rules  it  .us  a  more  or 
less  benevolent  autocrat  but,  like  many  of 
his  kind,  has  provided  no  plausible  system 
of  succe.s.sUin 

Kosygln  s  trip  mutches  two  that  Ayub  has 
m.ide  to  .Moscow  -.ince  P.aklstan  withdrew 
from  the  cold  war  and  decided  'o  patch 
things  up  with  R\i.ssla  Karller  this  year,  tlie 
Soviet  Premier  went  "o  New  Delhi  and  his 
latest  voyage  underscores  .Moscow's  ambition 
to  keep  a  Arm  place  in  both  of  the  subcon- 
tinent's camps 

High  on  Uie  Pakistan  agenda,  officials  Bay, 
are  tne  weapons  Russia  Is  selling  to  India. 
.Ayub  is  likely  to  u?ll  Kosygln  that  he  Is  up- 
setting the  military  balance  between  tbe  two 
bitter  rivals. 

Pakistanis  say  the  Russians  are  aelllng 
New  Delhi  about  150  SU-7  lighter  bombers, 
an  .idvanced  model  far  better  than  .uiythlng 
Pakistan  can  buy  from  Its  principal  arma 
supplier.  China,  several  hundred  alr-to-alr 
and  ground-to-air  missiles.  :lve  freighters  or 
destroyer  escorts  and  six  submarines. 

Responsible  .rtKlals  here  little  expect  tliat 
•he  cKjviet  Union  will  curb  its  arms  sales  to 
N.-A  Uellu,  so  t;iey  nope  that  Kosvgin  will 
.>ell  to  them,  too 

I'.he  arms  complaints  then  oecome  a  'useful 
talking  point  to  extract  more  economic  aid 
tTi>ni  the  Husslaiis  Here  it  Is  thought  Kosygln 
win  be  helpful.  Paklsunls  like  to  say  that 
the  .Soviet  Union  Is  novi  the  second  largest 
.source  jf  .assistance  a'ter  the  United  .States 
Russia  ina>  be  second,  but  It  is  a  distant 
one  Moscow  has  promised  i3f>  million  a  year 
tor  the  lurrent  Pakistan  ilve-year  plan  and 
has  delivered  .veil  under  that  T.he  United 
Stales  has  been  pouring  in  about  ?300  mil- 
lion a  year  into  Pakistan  .^  growing  economy. 
.Ayub  18  rltually  compelled  to  ask  Kosygln 
to  vise  las  influence  in  India  to  urge  a  settle- 
ment of  the  long  dispute  over  K.ishmlr  The 
Russians,  however,  .ippear  to  regard  'his  as 
incapable  of  solution,  as  does  'he  United 
States 

.Apart  from  showing  the  flag  It  is  les.s  clear 
what  K  >sygln  wants  from  .Ayub  It  would 
surprise  no  one  here  if  he  t.alks  of  a  role  lor 
the  Soviet  navy  in  the  Pfr^lan  Gulf  and 
Arabian  Sea.  The  Pakistanis  are  hinting  that 
they  would  be  ■  ool  to  any  such  scheme.  .After 
the  British  leave  'Jiese  w, iters  In  11)71,  Pak- 
istan would  be  perfectly  happv  to  keep  the 
region  free  of  armed  vessels 

This  llrst  visit  of  a  Soviet  %'overnment  lead- 
er to  Pakistan  completes  the  third  leg  of  the 
triangular  tightrope  that  .Ayub  says  he  wants 
to  walk  He  has  received  several  Chinese 
leaders  including  Liu  Shao-chl  and  Chou 
En-lal  Lyndon  Johnson  .stopped  here  as  Vice 
President  .uid  touched  down  In  Karachi  to 
see  .Ayub  last  winter 

DKi>ABTM£NT    OF    STATE,    .ACt.Nl  Y 
FOB    iNTBRMAIloNAi.    DlVEUiPMENT 

Washington.  U  C  .  April  12.  1968. 
Hon  John  R  Rarivk 
Hou.vf  0/  Rfprtfiii  tatties. 
WastimgCon.  D  C 

Di:ak  Mr  Raki.  k  In  ca&e  you  missed  It, 
I'm  forwarOlng  a  reprint  of  IxJok  magazines 
March  Id  article  on  India's  agricultural  rev- 
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oluUon.  It's  a  very  encouraging  story.  The 
article  focuses  on  Tanjore  District  of  .Mad- 
ras State  one  of  India's  best  rlce-growing 
areas.  But  the  same  thing  is  happening  ui: 
over  India,  outside  the  areas  of  the  so-callei 
"package"  programs  Proportionate  gains  ,• 
least  as  great  are  being  made  m  high  viei:- 
Ing  varieties  of  wheat,  corn  and  other  :</.  : 
grains 

.As  vou  know.  India  has  long  been  one 
of  the  countries  where  AID  development 
assistance  Is  concentrated.  Among  othT 
things.  A  ID  loans  have  financed  substan- 
tial fertilizer  impc^rts  and  the  constructi^  :-. 
of  fertilizer  plants  AID  assistance,  togetl.f-r 
with  that  from  other  donors,  has  also  en- 
•ouraged  key  changes  In  Indian  agrlculturnl 
j)ollcy 

Tlie  »4a3  million  A  I.D.  program  propose.! 
for  Hbcal  year  1969  In  India  Includes  J2'2. 
million  in  loans  to  flnance  continued  linptirt.s 
of  .American  lertlUzer,  pesticides  and  seeii- 
and  a  tlS  million  loan  to  build  more  Nr- 
•ill7er  plant  -apaclty  In  India  Itself  If  Inriia 
.ontlnues  her  excellent  self-help  progress  as.  l 
gets  the  outside  .support  she  needs.  I  thln'i: 
we  can  be  optimistic  alx)ut  prospects  lor  •lip 
future 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  S  OAtTP 

Departmi.nt  of  State 
Washington.  D  C.  April  29.  1968 
Hon  John  R  Rarick, 
Hou.ip  o/  Repreaentativea, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dfab  Congressman  Rabick.  Thank  >ou  i  r 
your  letter  of  April  33  In  which  you  a.sked 
about  Indian  arms  purchases  from  the  Sovi-r 
Union 

The  USSR  provides  military  assistance 
India  on  long-term  credit  terms  at  concr-- 
sional  Interest  rates  (2-3'''  i.  Repayment  , 
made  In  rupees  The  Soviet  Union  uses  the^e 
rupees  to  purchase  such  Indian  goods  - 
leather  pnxlucts 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you. 
please  let  me  know 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B  Macombeb,  Jr.. 
,4ssistont    Secretary   for   Congressiona: 
Relatinn^ 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  .\.  S  MIKE 
MONRONEY.  US.  SENATE.  BEFOKK 
THE  15TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  Or 
THE  POTEAU  RIVER  WATERSHED 
COUNCIL,  WILBURTON,  OKL.\ 
APRIL    _'6.    1968 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

oK    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUPE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  -ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25. 
1968.  the  15th  Annual  Poteau  River  W,.- 
lershed  Council  met  in  Wllburton,  Oku 
This  council,  over  15  years  ago,  saw  ti.c 
corning  trend  in  watershed  developmer." 
and  the  great  need  for  conservation  ■  : 
this  most  precious  of  man's  tools,  and  or- 
ganized to  make  use  of  the  facilities  .tt 
hand.  The  'ftlsdom  of  such  men  as  Dr 
Loyd  Church  and  Rev.  John  Evans  ::: 
establishing  and  working  to  maintai:. 
such  a  vital,  urowing  instrument  ^.a- 
proved  to  be  ereat  and  far  reaching. 

One  ot  the  .speakers  at  that  occasicc. 
was  Oklahoma's  distinguished  seni  >: 
Senator,  A.  S  .Mike  Monroney.  Senator 
MoNRONFY  has  been  for  all  his  years  ;:. 
Congress  a  leading  proponent  of  small 


watershed  and  small  dam  development, 
and  It  was  indeed  fitting  that  he  should 
make  the  principal  address  at  that  meet- 
ing. Senator  Monhoney  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  commemorating  this  an- 
nlversarv-,  paying  due  respects  to  the 
founders  of  the  council,  and  pointing  the 
way  to  greater  achievements. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
nls  address  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  once  again  you  have 
honored  me  with  the  privilege  of  your  plat- 
form. 

I  know  of  lo  more  dedicated  group  than 
this— the  Poteau  River  Watershed  Council. 

I'm  proud  to  participate  in  your  15th  an- 
nual meeting  Never  once  In  a  decade  and  a 
half  have  you  wavered  In  your  purpose.  Never 
once  have  you  been  discouraged  to  the  point 
of  turning  back  Never  once  have  you  lost 
sight  of  the  goal  you  oet  lor  yourselves  when 
realization  dI  such  a  goal  was  merely  a  pos- 
sibility— not  a  probiibllity.  Never  once  have 
i,ou  laltereri  in  your  belief  that  the  Poteau 
watershed  '.vas  not  contributing  Its  fullest  to 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  that  It  could  and 
{■houtci  be  in.ide  to  do  bo. 

You  didn't  lose  sight  of  your  dream — and 
>ou  didn't   let  others  lose  sight  of  It,  either. 
Together    you    worked     and    hoped    and 
V.I  rked  some  more. 

I'lxlay   on-.e  of  your  dream  has  come  true. 
.s,.me  of  your  hopes  have  been  realized. 

But  the  big  {jart  of  the  Job  still  lies  ahead. 
Vou  can't — e.nd  I  know  you  won't — take  a 
hreather  or  rest  on  your  laurels.  I  know  you 
won't  be  satl.sfled  until  the  whole  Job  is 
ik.ne — until  the  P(neau  watershed  Is  a  place 
ivi.ere  tieauty  of  the  countryside  Joins  hands 
witli  titliity,  where  floods  are  curbed  and 
.-edlmentatlon  is  controlled;  where  prosperity 
through  new  Industry  reigns;  where  water  is 
:  jntroUed  .ind  impounded  for  many  pur- 
pises— Industrial  and  municipal  use,  and 
recreation  .md  fish  and  wildlife  management. 
You  have  t)een  pioneers  In  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  lor  you  were  talking  about  water- 
shed management  and  watershed  protection 
,v  lull  year  before  the  Congress  authorized 
this  >ort  of  work  in  Public  Law  566,  the 
tmall  watershed  program. 

You  were  talking  about  over-all  plans  iind 
studies  of  river  btisins  before  river  basin  sur- 
\  eys  as  iit  w  constituted  had  been  initiated  on 
.1  comprehensive,  coordinated  basis  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  agencies  concerned  with 
water  conservation  and  development. 

So  may  I.  lus  a  long-time  supporter  and 
:riend  and  is  a  long-time  admirer  of  yotir 
persistence,  salute  you  for  what  you  have 
done  .ind  for  your  tenacity  in  the  face  of 
what  liter,  seemed  to  be  Insurmountable 
■bstacles. 

One  (  f  the  fruits  of  your  long  labors  Is  com- 
pletion of  the  Poteau  River  Basin  Survey, 
which  was  undertaken  at  your  specific  re- 
fiuest  and  completed  after  nve  years  of  work 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  state  and  local  agencies. 

I'm  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  Ave 
major  developments  recommended  In  this  re- 
port for  the  immediate  future,  .=;o  I  shall  not 
f numerate  them.  They  are  in  the  report  for 
.111  to  see  and  .^tudv.  and  I  urge  that  you  do 


The  report  makes  it  clear  that  the  Poteau 
basin  annually  -^uffers  losses  from  floods,  ero- 
sion, llood-plain  scour  and  nonfarm  damages 
that  add  tip  to  more  than  ?1.3  million.  The 
report  furtiier  states  that  feasible  measures 
suggested  oy  the  study  will  reduce  these 
,iiinual  damages  by  an  estimated  88  percent. 

.'^mong  the  recommended  measures  are  five 
upstream  watershed  projects  tinder  P.L.  566. 
Three  such  projects  were  authorized  for  op- 
eration by  the  time  the  survey  was  underway, 
and  a  4th  'nas  since  been  authorized, 

.^nd  vou  .ill  know  that  the  towns  of  Wal- 


dron,  Arkanaas  and  Wllburton,  our  host 
town,  are  already  getting  their  municipal 
water  from  watershed  lakes. 

These  are  merely  examples  of  the  good 
that  will  come  to  the  Poteau  watershed 
when  all  the  recommended  measures  have 
been  installed,  when  truly  the  Poteau  will 
be  a  "land  of  milk  and  honey." 

Then — on  that  day-  the  perseverance  and 
the  vision  and  the  hard  work  of  men  such 
as  Rev.  John  Evans  and  Dr.  Loyd  Church 
■will  be  evaluated  for  its  true  and  lasting 
worth  and  Inscribed  on  the  tablets  for  future 
generations  to  see. 

So  you  are  on  your  •way.  but  the  Job  is  far 
from  finished.  Not  only  your  own  job  here 
In  the  Poteau,  taut  the  job  acroes  the  land 
In  countless  other  watersheds  that  have  yet 
to  catch  your  vision  and  make  a  beginning; 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  where  we  need  more 
understanding  and  appreciation  iind  support 
of  this  great  work;  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  where  sometimes  a  i^enny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  attitude  seems  to  prevail  and 
where  this  work  is  not  always  recognized  as 
an  investment  in  the  future  but  as  an  ex- 
penditure we  can  reduce 

In  this  broader  picture  we  need  yotir  help 
as  you  continue  to  help  yourselves. 

You  have  been  through  the  mill,  as  pio- 
neers, and  you,  as  much  as  any  other  or- 
ganization in  the  land,  know  what  the  true 
and  honest  needs  are^what  is  government's 
proper  role,  what  the  local  people  should 
do  and  ■what  they  should  pay  for. 

In  short,  you  are  wise  iii  these  matters 
and  your  leadership  can  be  of  great  value 
as  we  try  to  evaluate  the  problems  of  a 
growing  nation  and  the  complexities  of 
modem  living  In  the  face  of  intemaUonal 
and  domestic  tensions  and  mounting  needs. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  our  natural 
resources  are  so  vast  that  we  can  afford  to 
forget  them  -iiid  concentrate  on  more  im- 
port .ant  things. 

I  would  ask,  and  I  know  what  your  ivnswer 
would  be:  What  is  as  important  as  the  soil 
and  the  v^-ater  and  the  plants  and  the  air 
that  are  the  very  foundation  of  our  great- 
ness as  a  people  and  as  a  natipn? 

This  complivcency — this  why  worry':'" 
philosophy — if  you  take  a  look  at  history, 
led.  to  the  downfall  of  ancient  civiUzations 
and  cultures  that  m  many  ways  were  as 
advanced  as  we  are  today  When  their  na- 
tural resources  were  wasted  awav  ihoy  too 
wasted  away,  and  disappeared  as  a  [leople. 
We  do  not  actually  face  this  danger — yet. 
But  we  do  have  among  us — and  far,  far  too 
many  of  them — those  who  believe  that  public 
Interest  and  public  support  in  preserving  and 
protecting  and  developing  our  natural  re- 
sources are  unimportant  when  compared  to 
social  and  technological  progress. 

We  are  far  too  timid  In  our  approach  to 
resource  development.  We  provide  less  than 
pennies  for  it  while  we  provide  dollars  to 
many  activities  of  highly  debatable  perma- 
nent value  to  the  nation  and  to  our  people. 

I  am  not  one  who  says  butter  comes  before 
guns,  when  guns  are  needed,  bvit  I  am  one 
who  says  that  we  can  not  ignore  or  delay 
or  short-change  programs  that  are  essential 
to  preservation  of  our  land  and  water  base. 
The  small  watershed  program,  for  example, 
.should  be  greatly  expanded.  It  Is  moving  far 
too  slowly.  Doubling  Its  present  rate  would 
not  be  at  all  excessive.  If  we  don't  get  movine 
at  an  accelerated  pace  we  may  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  of  too  little  and  too 
late. 

In  that  connection,  at  the  moment  we  are 
not  only  moving  too  slowly — we  are  at  a 
complete  standstill  because  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  concerning  approval  of  small  water- 
shed projects. 

The  present  controversv  is  not  a  partisan 
political   quarrel.   It  Is  Important  that  you 
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understand  It  and  then  let  your  wishes  be 
known — to  your  legislative  and  executive 
representatives — for  it  must  be  resolved,  and 

quickly. 

When  P.L.  566  was  enacted  in  1964  it  con- 
tained a  provision  that  Congressional  Com- 
mittees— Agriculture  and  Public  Works — 
should  give  prior  approval  to  work  plans  of 
certain  watershed  projects. 

This  sy.<tem  worked  satisfactorily  until 
about  a  year  ago  when  the  Budget  Bureau 
objected  to  It,  held  up  some  50  projects  for 
a  few  months,  and  finally  released  them  at 
the  same  time  proposing  a  change  In  P.L.  566 
that  would  provide  for  Congressional  revteio 
of  watershed  work  plan.s  but  not  approval. 

The  Congress  has  objected  to  tkls  proposal, 
and.  In  the  House,  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Executive  Branch  has  not  even  been 
introduced. 

Tlie  Executive  Branch  Is  standing  pat  on 
Its  proposal  that  the  legislation  It  has  re- 
quested be  enacted  or  that  action  by  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  be  taken  on  watershed 
projects.  And  it  has  served  notice  It  will  not 
lund  any  watershed  project  approved  by  the 
committees  tmder  the  existing  procedure. 

That  Is  why  no  new  watershed  firojects  are 
being  authorized  lor  operations.  .\uci  none 
likely  will  be  until  this  imp.asse  is  resolved. 
Thus  the  standBtlll. 

The  standstill  will  continue  to  be  a  st.Tijd- 
stUl  until  the  w'shos  of  the  people  are  made 
known— and  clearly.  And  it  should  not  l>e 
delayed.  We  are  already  far  lx"hlnd  In  our 
efforts  to  .solve  problem;.  In  our  ujistream 
watersheds.  It  seemfe  i:. excusable  to  delay 
work  that  Is  ready  to  po 

There  Is  one  problem  we  nil  fare 
Not  tmly  do  we  need  Uj  settle  this  i  urrent 
impasse  f.nd  to  itccelerate  the  watershed  pro- 
gram greatly.  We  need  also  to  broaden  the 
legislation  to  make  it  more  workable  and 
more  useful  to  the  people. 

We  need  to  broaden  ; ho  v.-a'^^n-hed  ..it  m 
the  manner  proposed  in  .•^.  1423.  of  wlilch 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  testltiert  lor 
its  approval  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fore."trv  f,f  Mie 
Senate. 

This  bill  would  correct  three  imperlectM.ns 
In  the  -riglnal  .act.  It  would  :-pee(1  up  land 
treatment  in  watershed  projects  bv  providing 
lor  lonp-term  cost-s:iari:;B  acrreemei,:  t^.-.t 
v.-otild  fnabh>  this  work  to  be  do-e  '.n  ".» 
scheduled  basis. 

It  would  lemo-p  the  restriction  on  th<-  use 
of  Federal  funds  other  than  P.  L  566  water- 
shed procram  funds  for  land,  easement.?,  or 
riehts-of-vay.  Local  people  now  mu^t  j.irk 
and  choose  and  then  foretro  any  other  ...~- 
sistance  :.vallable.  Federal  programs.  It  seems 
t-)  me.  -hould  work  tcpethrr.  should  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  nnt  be  in  competition 
Y'ou  folks  in  the  Upper  Pot°.iii  Watershed 
in  .'Arkansas  know  what  this  reftrlction 
:npa!)s-and  so  do  'he  people  ii-.  .Stillwater. 
Oklahoma. 

The  third  provision  of  .s  :423  vould  .add 
Federal  '-ost-sharlne  in  watershed  ijrojects 
lor  wn'er  qualitv  manaL'emcnt,  an  avithoritv 
that  iti  alreadv  included  in  water  resource 
procrams  ot  the  Corps  of  Enpineers  and  the 
Dopartni?nt  of  the  Interior.  It  Is  uMalr  .lUd 
u::wir,e  to  rieny  this  provision  to  upstream 
watershed  projects  for  thov  can  contribute 
„'rpatlv  to  water  pollution  control. 

!  believe  .S.  I4'23  :s  worthy  of  your  ritc-re't 
and  support  If  enacted,  it  would  eTeat;v 
'trenether  the  ^ma!:  watershed  program  and 
make  It  more  useful. 

I  bplipve  another  piece  of  jicndinc  leglsla- 
''on   deserves   vour   con.sideration   and   sup- 
port    It    also    provides    :  ir    br ")adnri:-.j>     ,i.ci 
makinc  more  effective  our  national  program 
if   -oil   and   water  conservation 

Tlie  bill  I  refer  to,  on  which  Senate  he.';r- 

inirs  are  5cl:eduled  to  oe  iield  :  ho-tlv  iHoo';r> 

l^earincs  iiave  .  Iready  been  heldi   Is  S.  2040. 

Verv  brleflv,  this  legislation  would  make  it 
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poisibie  u)  atc.ick  three  major  sedimentation 
problems  that  have  lonij  been  neglected  sind 
.tre  -till  being  neglected 

Sediment  pollution  from  our  secondary 
roads  iiid  iipstre;im  slreimbanks  and  aban- 
doned strip  nunes  Is  cosf.ng  America  ne.irly 
two  billion  dollars  a  yeiir  Very  little  Is  being 
done  to  cope  with  the  problem  in  these  three 
,ire;is  because  the  )ob  is  too  big  lor  individ- 
uals or  tiie  local  people  and  becimse  Federal 
.igeiicies  in  this  instance  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion .-jerMce.  do  not  have  authority  to  give 
niLire  than  token    issistnnce 

Tills  legislation  would  provide  lor  cost- 
sii.iriiig  ol  erosion  control  measures.  In  addl- 
Miiu  to  tecnnlcal  assistance,  on  2  million 
.icre.s  of  abandoned  -itnp  mines  that  iire  poiir- 
lui{  silt  and  add  runotT  into  our  streams  .ind 
reservoirs,  .111  4'25,0O0  miles  of  rural  roads 
and  other  secondary  highways,  and  on  some 
300  000   miles   of  streambanks. 

N'>  matter  how  good  a  Job  we  do  in  reduc- 
ing sedimentation  Irom  our  rural  lands  and 
urbui  development  are.is  we  can  never  get 
the  problem  under  contrul  until  we  provide 
the  means  to  move  against  roadside,  stream- 
bank  and  abandoned  surface  mine  erosion 
priihlems. 

rills  area  ^us  is  true  ■  f  our  entire  resource 
lie',  elopment  efforts,  represent*  an  invest- 
ment, and  not  .in  expenditure  The  estimates 
I  h.ive  seen.liidlc.ite  that  the  losses  we  sus- 
•ain  now  from  these  sediment  sources  add 
up,  ever\  six  years,  u)  the  tut.1l  estimated  cost 
of  t.iking  corrective  action  In  other  words 
we  pay  the  cost  o:  stopping  this  waste  every 
■iix  years  but  we  .ire  geltin*;  nutiiing  in  re- 
turn for  our  money  Th.»'  doesn  i  make  a  lot 
of  sense  to  me 

So.  along  with  s  1423  I  would  suggest  that 
vou  support  S  J040  These  bills  ire  sound 
They  will  r.-".irn  beneftts  far  exceeding  their 
■osts,  But  even  if  this  were  not  true,  they 
would  still  quaUfy  solely  on  the  basis  that 
;t  IS  in  the  national  interest  to  protect  our 
l.ind  and  w.Uer  resources  regardless  of  the 
cost' 

Now  you  good  people  of  the  Poteau  know 
that  I  have  been  an  active  supporter  01  re- 
source conservation  and  developmein  for  30 
vears. 

I  intend  to  Keep  on  being  aa  active  sup- 
porter I  can't  think  of  anything  more  Im- 
port  lilt  .iinong  my  dunes  as  a  United  States 
Senator. 

The  small  watershed  program  is  a  major 
part  of  the  rescurce  development  effort,  and 
I  have  followed   it   very  closely 

I  need  no  one  to  tell  me  of  its  far-reaching 
lad  lasting  benertts.  I  have  seen  them  tirst- 
n.md  in  my  own  suite,  and  m  .■Arkansas,  too. 
And  they  are  evident  all  across  the  country. 

Iii.sie.id  of  L-reeping  destruction  that  I  once 
^aw.  rtylng  at  low  .evels  in  .1  small  plane, 
the  ;ong-reaching  angry  arms  of  erosion  and 
<uUies  are  being  turned  back  into  productive 
:.ind3  .md  the  barren  red  clay  of  our  hard- 
pan  sol!  IS  returning  to  productive  use 
through  adequa'c  Mood  programs,  soil  'Re- 
building, and  waler-runotf  control. 

I  tjcueve  m  this  program,  as  you  believe  in 
It  Hid  have  fought  lor  it  for  the  past  15 
years  even  before  there  was  any  legislation 
It  all  to  help  you 

I  want  others  to  see  this  program  'like  it 
i«  "  Only  then  will  It  move  toward  its 
.ootentlal. 

The  pHjteniial  benefits  stagger  the 
imagination. 

B.ised  on  the  benefits  and  accomplish- 
ments of  817  watershed  projects,  some  fan- 
tastic figures  have  been  projected  for  the 
8.300  potential  wui-ersbed  projects  estimated 
IS  the  national  need 

Perhaps  some  01  you  lia-.  e  seen  these  pro- 
jections. Let  me  cite  a  few.  Remember,  these 
projections  are  based  on  all  the  needed  work 
being  done  In  8.300  watershed  projects 

Example  The  projected  benefits  for  flood 
pre\enu<.n  ,'re  S8  8  billion  in  agricultural 
a.image  prevented  and  54  3  billion  in  non- 
.^ncultural  damage  prevented 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

E.xample  The  projected  benehts  I'r  land 
conservation  and  development  are  $7.4 
billion 

Example  The  projected  benefits  in  in- 
crea.sed  income  are  «5  6  billion 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  projections 
that  are  based  on  actual  benefits  from  ac- 
complishments so  far  in  the  watershed 
program 

They  demonstrate  Ijeyond  doubt  that  the 
small  watershed  propram  has  almost  un- 
believable potential  for  America  and  all 
.\merlcans  Tliev  demon.strate  that  we  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface  of  this  potential, 
that  we  are  moving  far  too  slowly  They 
demonstrate  that  the  watershed  program 
doesn't  cost     It  pa\s' 

The  good  people  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
have  recognized  the  worth  of  the  watershed 
program  and  have  been  In  the  vanguard  since 
Its  beginning.  They  are  among  the  leading 
states  in  the  program,  but  even  so  you  are 
moving  ahead  only  about  half  .'is  fast  as  you 
should  be — this  because  national  interest 
and  support  are  not  as  realistic  as  they 
should  be 

I  asked  my  go(xi  friend  and  yours — HolUs 
Williams  of  the  Soil  Con.senatlon  .Service — 
for  a  rundown  on  watershed  .ictlvltles  in 
.ArkaiLsas  and  Oklahoma  As  usual.  Mollis 
obliged  And  I'm  grateful  to  him  for  the  nil- 
lowing  summary 

In  .-VrkansAs,  the  estimated  total  Federal 
cost  .jf  projects  .ipproved  to  date  Is  $38.- 
759.000  .ind  the  tot,\l  estimated  Federal  obli- 
gations to  date  are  *I9. 146.000 

In  Okiahom.i.  tiie  i-stlmated  total  Federal 
cost  of  projects  .ipproved  to  date  is  580.965.- 
000  ;ind  the  estimated  touil  Federal  obliga- 
tions to  date  is  *39.795.000 

In  Arkanasas,  since  the  hrst  P  h  566  proj- 
ect w.-is  approved  in  .August  1957.  local  spc>n- 
soro  have  guided  119  watershed  projects  to 
the  .ipplKatlon  stage.  66  have  gone  on  into 
planning  and  35  have  reached  the  operations 
stage  nie  figure  35  is  about  \2  percent  of 
the  State's  estimated  total  need  lor  water- 
shed projects.  ^:o  you  can  see  88  percent  of 
the  Jco  ilee  aiiead. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Arkans^is 
ranks  third  m  the  Nation  in  applications  re- 
ceived, fourth  In  planning  authorizattorLs, 
a'ld  fifth  In  approvals  for  oj^ratlons. 

Probablv  some  ot  you  know  th.it  the  Soil 
Conser.atlon  service  has  authorized  an 
amendment  to  ytnir  plan  for  the  Poteau  River 
Watershed  that  will  provide  for  a  960-acre 
recreational  lake  at  .in  estimated  cost  of 
more  than  J1.500000  Costs  k^f  the  develop- 
ment will  be  shared  by  PL.  066  liuids.  the 
L'.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  Arkansas  Fish 
.uid  Game  Conimlsslon 

And  some  of  you  probably  know  .ibout  the 
recreational  development  in  the  Plat  Creek 
project  111  Lawrence  County  This  develop- 
inent.  and  Uie  one  planned  for  the  Poteau 
River,  will  provide  429.000  visitor-days  ot  rec- 
reation to  residents  of  surrounding  ^ireas 

Oklahoma's  first  P  L  566  watert^hed  .ippU- 
catlon  wiis  submitted  in  1954.  Since  then, 
local  ,i>ona.)rs  have  filed  109  applications  for 
•A'aterihed  projects.  Of  these,  59  have  been 
.luthorized  for  planning  .iiid  44  have  reached 
tiie  operations  stage. 

That  is  \  brief  rundown  on  watershed 
project  progress  m  Arkansiis  and  Oklahoma 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord It  is  cnod  It  .1-  better  than  the  rec- 
ord of  most  of  tJie  Stites. 

But  this  program  in  Its  totality  ought  to 
be  moving  .Uie.id  much,  much  faster. 

ITie  dream  you  are  making  come  tnie  in 
'.he  Pnteau  must  be  extended  to  all  corners 
"f  the  Nation  It  must  penetrate  into  the  halls 
of  the  Congress,  and  into  the  Budget  Bureau. 
I:  must  filter  also  into  the  State  Leg^islatures 
and  the  novernors'  mansions 

What  vou  have  done  and  are  doing  here 
c.iii  serve  .IS  inspiration  and  guidance  to 
jthers  who  have  the  same  problems 

Your  work  Is  already  serving  that  purpiase, 
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perhaps  more  so  than  you  think  f\T  exani- 
pie  I  doubt  if  one  could  inea.«ure  the  national 
infiuence  vif  the  two  fine  articles  about  your 
work  in  the  .■\pril  issue  of  .Sou  Con.servation 
M,igazine 

.Share  with  uthers  Uie  dre.iin  tiiat  vju  liave 
nurtured  from  vision  to  reality.  It  is  a  dream 
worth  sharing  because  it  exemplifies  the  no- 
bility of  mans  highest  purpose  on  this  earth 
to  leave  a   better  l.md  th.iii  he  found. 


VIKTNAM  CEASE-FIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

<    >     I  .M.If  ORNH 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur!<day.  Maij  2.  1968 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9 
the  citizen.s  ot  Beverly  Hill.s  voted  on  an 
itiitiative  inea.siue  calling  lor  an  imme- 
diate cea.se-ttip  and  .step.s  toward  rapid 
dee.scalation  ot  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
include  m  the  Record  Beverly  Hills  City 
Ordinance  No  68-0-1310  settin?  forth 
the  re.solution 

During  the  initiati\e  campaign  many 
cotnmufiity  meetings  were  held  and  all 
lacet.s  of  the  Vietnam  'vvar  were  ration- 
ally dl.scu.s.sed. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Obuina.nce  No    68-0-1310 
Ordinance  of  the  riiy  of  Beverly  Hills  relatlnc 

to  United  States'  involvement  in  Vietnam 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Beverly  Hills  t!o 
ordain  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues 
to  consume  great  numbers  if  American  lives 
and  .icts  as  a  continuing  drain  an  our 
national  wealth;  and 

"Whereas,  urgent  problems  w'thln  this 
nation,  this  stale,  and  this  city  .-ire  being 
neglected  as  a  result  of  the  enormous  ex- 
;>endlture  of  national  resources  for  the  vvar; 
.md 

Whereas,  liuolvement  \n  the  war  raises 
-.enous  unanswered  moral  and  legal  ques- 
tions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  end  ol  the  death  and  de- 
struction in  Vietnam  is  nowhere  m  sight, 
.aid  the  present  policy  seems  to  hold  only 
the  prospect  of  an  accelerating  escalation  and 
With  It  the  danger  of  world  con.lict; 

Resolved,  that  the  city  of  Beverly  Kills 
iiiiorm  the  President  and  Congress  ut  the 
Umted  States  that  the  city  favors  an  immedi- 
ate cease  tire  .lud  steps  tov^ard  rapid  de- 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  through 
neeotialions  with  all  parties  to  the  conflict, 
specifically  Including  the  national  liberation 
iront. 

•The  I'lty  Clerk  shall  r.jrward  copies  01 
this  ord.nauce  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress 01  the  Umted  States:  and  *o  Stephen 
Kandel.  President  of  the  Concerned  Voters 
of  Beverly  Hills.  202  North  Beverly  Drue. 
Beverly  lillls,  California. 

■  The  Citv  Clerk  shall  certify  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  ordinance,  and  shall  cause  a 
copy  of  this  ordinance  and  his  certification 
to  be  entered  in  the  Book  ot  Ordinances  of 
this  City. 

"This  ordinance  shall  become  effective 
and  in  full  force  and  eftec.  ten  1  10  1  diiys  alter 
Its  passage 

".Adopted  .\pnl  9,  1968 

A.  Fredric  Leopold, 
'  -i/Oi/or    0/    f/it'    Citu    of    Beverhi    Hills, 
Calif. 
Attest: 

RlrH\RD    R      Pl.\TT. 

Cif^  Clerk." 


Mail 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  PresideiU  pro 

tempore.  ^  , 

Dr  Fred  Calvert,  society  steward, 
lunavady  Methodist  Church,  London- 
ci'erry  County,  North  Ireland,  offered  the 
loUowing  prayer: 

•Mmiahty  God,  our  gracious  and  loving 
Fatiier  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  this 
assembly  today.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
-low-'r  tiiat  this  mighty  Nation  holds  in 
the  world.  We  thank  Thee  for  its  vitality, 
-ts  youthful  eagerness. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  rich  heritage  of 
Its  citizens,  many  of  whose  forefathers 
have  come  from  my  own  land  of  Ireland, 
■rom  the  north  and  from  the  south. 

Today  there  is  still  war  and  distrust 
hetween  nations.  There  is  even  distrust 
between  the  people  that  make  up  this 
reat  country. 

We  pray  God  that  the  elected  leaders 
'.vill  be  so  inspired  and  .guided  by  the 
example  of  Thy  love  and  especially  by 
rhy  humility  that  barriers  will  be 
Iroken  down,  that  all  men  may  be  true 
biothers  and  live  in  harmony  not  only 
;.crc  in  .\mcrica  but  ultimately  through- 
I'Ut  the  world. 

Mav  the  actions  of  each  one  present 
l:cre  today  be  as  in  the  words  of  this 
verse- 

"Forth  in  Tliy  Name.  O  Lord,  I  go 

My  daily  labours  to  pursue 
Thee,  only  Thee,  resolved  to  know 
In  all  I  think  or  .■-peak  or  do." 

Amen.  I 


and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administration  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation   to   the   transaction   of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
dav.  Mav  2.  1968.  be  dLspen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  R«pre- 
.-^entatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
•  eading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
'ad  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  15856)  to  au- 
•horize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
lor  !  esearch  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  2745 >  to  provide  for  the 
bservance  of  the  centennial  of  the  slgn- 
;r.  ni  the  1868  Tieaty  of  Peace  between 
'he  Nava.io  Indian  Tribe  and  the  United 
states. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  15856'  to  authorize  ap- 

:  npriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 

.  r.d  Space  Administration  for  research 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  TO 
MAKE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  AL- 
LOCATIONS    AND     GRANTS     FOR 
THE  COLLECTION   AND  PUBLICA- 
TION OF  DOCUMENTARY  SOURCES 
SIGNIFICANT    TO    THE    HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  me  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1081.  S.  2060. 

The    PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.   The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Cierk.  A  bill  > S.  20(30 ) 
to  amend  section  503ifi  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  a  period  ul  10 
vears  the  authorization  to  make  appro- 
i)riations  for  allocations  and  grants  for 
the  collection  and  publication  of  docu- 
mentary sources  significant  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill'.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  6,  strike  out  "fourteen"  and  in- 
sert "nine":  .so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Uc  n  enacted  hv  tlir  Senate  and  U'.use 
,./  Representative!!  o/  the  Vmtrd  States  r.f 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  hec- 
llon  503(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Aa- 
minlstratlve  Services  Act  of  1949,  63  biat 
;}77  as  amended  (44  U.S.C.  393  i ,  is  amenacu 
by  substitutmp  the  ".vord  ""nine"  icr  i;ie 
word  "four"  In  the  phrase  "for  the  nsc;il 
year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  tach  ol  the 
"four  succeeding  linciil  ye.;rs". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  '  No 
1099).   explaining    the   jjurposes   of   the 

bill- 
There  being  no  ob,iection,  the  (  xcerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IIecohd. 
as  follows: 

ITRPOPE 

The  proposed  lepiflation  would  extend  :  or 
•I  o-vear  period  the  existing  authorization 
provided  in  Public  Law  88-383  of  July  28. 
1964  (44  U.S.C.  393id)-ih)  ).  which  provides 


for  a  program  >'f  .aiocations  to  Federal  .laten- 
cies aiKl  grants  to  State  and  local  agencies 
and  to  nonprofit  organlz.itions  and  institu- 
tions lor  the  collectinu'.  preservinit.  and  jmb- 
hshing  ol  documentary  .'-tnirce-s  .Mgnincaiit 
to  our  Natioii'.s  history. 

l^^^K(.H^r^■|l  i.nfi 'R.maii'in 
This  program  oriclnated  wuh  the  N,>tional 
Hiswrlcal    Publications    Coinniission.    estab- 
lished ijursuaiit  tu  'cctioii  M^  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  .Services  Act   <.f 
1949.  and  was  submitted   to  the  Congress  as 
part   of   the   legi.slative   recommendations  yi 
the  General  Services  .'\dniliilstr.itioii  in   l;ifi'! 
On  Marcli   11.   1964.  hearings  were  held  in 
the  original  ieglslatlon  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor John  !,    McClcUan.  by  request,  bv  a  ^pe- 
rlal   subc(iinmltt<'e  of    this  committee   under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Claiborne  Pell. 
That    legislation,    i-nacied    as    Public    Law 
88-383,  Julv  'JB.  1964,  iiuthonzed  llie  Admin- 
istrator    of     (ieneral   -"Services,     within     the 
hmili  of  appropriated  and  donated  liinds.  to 
make    allocation.^    to    Federal    at.'encle.=  .    „ii(t 
grant-s   to   state   and    local    agencies,    lo   col- 
leges   and    universities.    ..nd    to    other    iion- 
ijrolit  ore,im/.anoiis  and  institutions,  for  col- 
lecting,    acscnbing.     preservmu'.     compiling, 
and    iiublishing   docmnents   which    are   basic 
t.i  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
history  of  the  t:nited  States. 

The' act  requires  the  Administrator  to  seek 
the  advice  iind  recommendations  of  the  N.i- 
tlon.aI  Historical  PubllcaUoiis  Cummis.si.ni 
prior  to  making  anv  allocations  ur  grants. 
Pubhc  La.w  88  383  authorized  a  5-\enr 
historical  documents  program  witli  ai)i)ro- 
pri.itions  not  to  exceed  -500  (i(K)  :or  e:,'-h 
liscal  vear  throiigh  Juiie  30.  Ui(39. 

Thus  far  ¥1,373.107  Ir.i.s  been  expended 
Irom  appr  priated  lunds  and  $4,805,1)64  :rom 
donated   lunds 

"Hie  General  services  Administration  ad- 
vises that,  in  spite  of  the  very  con.'^idernble 
impetus  which  the  Commis.slon  has  given  to 
(loruineiiiarv  pnblication.s,  a  great  backlog 
,f  worthy  projcct-s  remain  untouched  There- 
lore,  GSA  originally  sought  an  extension  of 
the  proeram  for  another  10  years  at  the  pres- 
ent, level  of  authorized  tunamg— as  proposed 
in  S,  2060  as  introduced.  This  10-\ear  exti  :i- 
-lon  was  reauested  in  tiiis  fourth  :,ear  •>! 
the  present '  5-vear  program,  because  the 
Commission  felt  that  it  was  handicapped  m 
considering  pru.iects  requiring  l..ng-teim 
planning,  .^fter  due  (■onsideration.  however. 
the  eommlttee  decided  that  .•.  5-year  exien- 
:-ion  would  be-  ;;dequate  a  I  this  time  and 
..mended  the  bill  accordingly. 

This  pn.po.-ed  legislation  is  part  of  the 
legislative  iirogram  of  the  General  Services 
Administration. 


The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  :ead: 
"A  bill  to  amend  .section  503' f'  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  lor  a 
period  of  f.ve  ^"rars  the  authorization  to 
make  appropriations  for  allocations  and 
erants  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  documentary  sources  significant  Xo  the 
history  of  the  United  States." 


FOR 


PRESIDENT     RENEWS      PLEA 
TAX    INCREASE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  h.is 
jjress  conference.  President  Johnson  once 
pgain  put  before  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion the  urgent  need  for  a  tax  increase 
immediately. 

\t  stake  is  the  strength  of  our  dollar, 

the   state   of   our   balance-of-payments 

deficit    and  the  health  of  our  economy. 

F'or  over  7  years  this  Nation  has  knowTi 
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a  sustained  economic  <:owth  and  pros- 
perity unparalleled  in  our  history  and 
undreamed  of  by  other  countries  But 
thU  phenomenal  expansion  was  obtained 
only  by  prudent  management  and  firm 
guidance  from  the  President  and  from 
the  ConKresa 

Today  much  that  we  have  built  m  the 
last  7  years  is  threatened  by  lnflatlonar>- 
pressures  which  show  no  st«n  of  abate- 
ment Yet  we  have  the  economic  tool  to 
meet  the  fiscal  challenge — a  modest  tax 
increase 

Certainly  no  tax  Increase  Is  ever  wel- 
come, but  it  :s  often  necessary*  Certainly 
In  an  election  year  no  leKislator  relishes 
voting  for  hiijher  taxes,  but  we  must  act 
when  the  national  ii'.terest  is  30  vitally 
at  stake 

Labor  leaders,  business  executives. 
leadmK  economists — liberal  and  conserv- 
ative Demoi'ratic  or  F?fpubl!can — are 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  support  of  the 
President's  tax  increase 

Prudence  In  spendins — yes  Delibera- 
tion— ves.  But  action — yes 

We  can  afford  to  delay  no  longer.  The 
eyes  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  community  are  on  the 
Congress 

We  must  fulfill  our  respon.sibility  ivs 
trustees  of  the  public  faith  Whetiier  we 
have  the  courage  r.o  -^ut  our  ftscai  liouse 
m  order  w^'.ll  decide  the  fate  of  our  econ- 
omy We  should,  and  I  hope  we  would, 
woric  together  with  the  President,  act 
together,  and  act  now 

We  cannot  fall,  for  the  price  of  failure 
IS  too  high. 


SENATOR  HARRIS  A  MAN  CON- 
CERNED ABOUT  RESE.'KRCH.  POV- 
ERT'i"    INDIANS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  M:  Presidtnt,  in 
tiH  April  .;6  issue  of  Science  magazine 
l^  .1  must  iiUtTf'.stKit;  aiticie  payiiiL:  .1 
weli-dcsfrvd  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
lunlor  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr 
H.'^RRis!.  entitled  'Senator  Harris  -A 
Man  Concerned  About  Research,  Pov- 
ertv    Indians." 

This  IS  an  excellent  article  by  Bryre 
Nelson,  whom  many  of  us  know. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, which  3oes  into  ijieat  detail  con- 
cerning the  many  qualifications  and  abil- 
ities of  our  distinguished  colleague,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rei  orh 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorh. 
as  follows 

Senktor   Harius     a    Man    Concernfd   Adovt 
Rf.se.arch    Poverty    Indians 

By  Brvce  Nelson  > 
Olclahom.i'5  Fred  Ha.'rs.  17  .lao  been  in  The 
US  Senate  for  little  more  than  3"  •.ears,  but 
.ilreadv  he  has  achieved  a  p<».ltton  o(  vlsibllltr 
ind  mauenre  iurpoislng  thnt  of  many  "f 
Ws  mure  senior  colleagues.  The  Utest  Incll- 
ration  of  his  polltlc»l  prominence  :*  the  :8 
.\pril  .innouncement,  that  \r.c  wou'.d  ^erve  aa 
one  >'.  the  two  leaders  1  the  other  ts  Senittor 
Walter  P.  Mondale*  for  Hubert  Htimphjev'^ 
presidential  cari\pi»lgn.  It  1<  appiirent  th.it 
Humphrey  feeis  that  H.irri^'  support  is  worth 
.1  lOt  to  his  r'Hndldac  V  and  in  view  of  H.irrl-.' 
vit^kllty  and  lirewdi^'"^  Humphrey's  .ud^- 
ment  Is  correct 

^t  the  ^lurnr  rime  thi:  Harris  malntdlns  hu 
tlrni  ties  with  the  Johr.son-Hnmphrey  wing 
•'.  the  Democratic  p^irty    he  remains  on  cor- 


dial terms  with  the  .tJier  nem.xratlc  i-andl- 
daips  llarrM  -^ass  he  has  very  close  friend- 
ships" with  the  other  two  UemocraUc  candi- 
dates— rJerators  Robert  F  Kennedy  .ir.d 
Eugene  J  McCarthy  and  that  .iny  ..if  the 
three  could  help  Knit  tlie  country  back  to- 
gether again"  if  elected  Prealdent 

In  .-fccnt  weeks,  Harris  hag  been  widely 
ineritl<iii«Kl  lU.  a  [n.w.i'ltile  DeniixTatlc  -ice- 
prealdentlal  nominee  cspeclMllv  on  a  ticket 
;ed  bv  Kennedy  Not  only  tiaa  Harris  been 
close  to  Robert  Kennedy  In  his  views  nn  do- 
mestic issues,  but  hU  verv  different  .•■oclal 
and  geogr.iphlcal  origins  would  nicelv  om- 
plemeiit  Kennedy's  .Mso.  in  the  ittse  o{  either 
KeiiiiPdy  cr  Mcdrthi.  the  choice  of  an  Ad- 
.nilnlstratlon  supporter  siicli  ;is  Harris  would 
be  a  welcome  gesture  of  conciliation  to  that 
imp<-)rtatit  portion  of  the  Oemocnitlc  party 
which  will  support  Hubert  Humphrey's  can- 
didacy 

Like  his  mentor  Humphrey.  Harru  has  long 
seemed  a  man  In  a  hurry  Married  at  19,  a 
father  .It  JO  Harris  was  olecttd  to  the  Okla- 
lioma  State  -Senat-  it  2o  the  minimum  age 
for  membership  In  that  body  When  lie  left 
the  Sitate  Senate,  after  8  years,  he  was  st;U 
Its  youngest  member  In  the  U  .'^  Senate 
t.odav  Harris  at  17  is  the  second  youngest 
member,  >n\\\  Edward  .M  Kcimedy,  35.  is 
younger 

Mere  .icceaslon  to  posltlona  of  political 
ppnnilnence  does  not  i^uarante*  pollticaj 
power  This  Is  e«peclally  true  In  the  U  .S  Sen- 
ate where  It  Is  aesumed  "liat  the  moat  Junior 
.•nembere  will  be  seen  rather  than  heard,  and 
where  power  is  formally  distributed  in  ac- 
■ordanco  with  length  of  service,  Thoee  who 
wish  to  ichlev^  visibility  eArly  in  their  Sen- 
ate -areers  must  studiously  manufacture 
their   rpportunltles 

Pred  Harris  ha-s  been  highly  Ingenious  In 
manufacturing  his  opportunltlee  A  prime 
example  of  this  ingenuity  was  Ms  creation 
of  the  subcommittee  on  .covemment  reseerch 
during  hLs  arst  months  :n  the  Senate  Alter 
having  re<iuested  assignment  'o  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  in  19W  as  a  w»y 
to  :earn  about  a  wide  range  of  federal  activl- 
tlee.  Harris  volunteered  to  do  some  of  the 
-omraittee's  oversight  work  on  reaearcb.  Har- 
ris noted  "hat  no  Senate  committee  had  gov- 
ernment-wide 'urisdictlon  over  govemment- 
sptni.Mired  scientltlc  research  I  saw  'ome  gap 
there.  '  H.irrls  ununented  '.n  an  interview 
with  Science  He  quicklv  moved  to  fill  that 
<ap  bv  suggesting  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Government  <  >peniUons  Cmmittee  "hat  a 
special  svibcommittee  on  research  t)e  created. 
The  chairman,  .tohn  L  McClellan  iD-Ark.). 
.igreed  In  Congress,  the  man  who  suggest* 
the  reatlon  of  a  new  committee  .>r  subcom- 
mittee ritten  ^ets  ippolnted  Its  ihaLrmau.  and 
so  It  was  with  Harris, 

It  18  hard  for  a  freshman  member  of  Con- 
<re«s  to  get  any  !mp<>rtant  publicity  and 
consequent  influence,  but  Harris  has  been 
able  to  get  an  appre<'lable  amount  f>f  atten- 
tion through  his  research  .'subcommittee, 
eepecl.illy  In  scientific  and  academic  circles. 
He  has  held  hearings  on  a  wide  variety  of 
research -related  topics,  including  recent  ses- 
-.Kins  in  the  moral  ind  economic  Im- 
plications of  human  organ  transplant*  and 
the  implantation  of  artificial  organs.  He  ha« 
attained  special  .standing  among  social  sci- 
entists for  his  hearintts  on,  and  sponsorship 
of,  ,^  bill  to  create  a  National  Social  Science 
Foundation  One  advantage  if  such  a  Poun- 
latlon.  H-uri-s  .ir/vies,  would  be  to  give  the 
recognition  status,  visibility  and  prestige  the 
social  sciences  need  "  Harris  growing  famil- 
iarity with  the  soclai  sciences  helped  prepare 
him  for  his  role  In  the  study  <jf  a  great  na- 
tional problem  which  recently  brouglst  him 
furtrttr  attention  At  the  height  -f  last  July's 
urbuii  riots.  Harris  Joined  rils  friend  M-nd,"»le 
in  ?ugge«tlng  the  establishment  of  a  special 
Commission  on  Civil  Strife  "  Shortly  .after  the 
proposal  had  been  delivered  to  the  White 
House,  President  Johnson  phoned  to  say  that 
such  a  bodv  would  be  formed,  that  It  would 


be  called  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  and  that  Harris  would  ;j« 
named  one  of  Its  members. 

.^t  the  time  this  commission  of  11  mod- 
erates' headed  by  Illinois  governor  Otto  Ker- 
ner.  was  .>et  up,  there  was  much  speculation 
that  Its  re[X)rt  would  be  a  bland  document 
in  which  the  \  lews  of  the  white  "establish- 
ment" would  be  amply  represented,  Instend 
•he  repi>rt  turned  out  to  be  a  forthrU'h- 
analysis  if  white  racism"  and  the  ghettos 
It  .i.id  aelped  pnxluce  Although  all  members 
of  the  commls.-i  in  signed  the  document.  Har- 
ris Is  generally  credited  with  having  t)een  y.  .> 
of  the  members  who  was  moet  lorceful  ,:\ 
developing  a  :.ard-hlttlng  report  One  :n:in 
clo.se  to  he  commission  states  that  Harr  ^ 
placed  much  emphiisls,  in  the  commis-'loiis 
deliberations,  m  the  need  to  identify  wlr.'» 
racism  as  the  slckne.ss  at  the  heart  of  -.le 
ill-,  uf  .\mcrlcan  -oclety  This  same  ibserver, 
who  regards  H.irrls  i»s  having  been  the  most 
influential  member  of  'he  commls.'lon.  siys 
that  Harris  al.so  had  a  special  role  In  ihc 
formulation  if  the  recommendations  on  ''lo 
welfare  system  .ind  on  Jobs  and  job  tralni:  c 

Harris  was  pfTectlve  because  he  always  ti'.J 
his  hr.mework  kept  quiet  while  other  peo- 
ple were  'alklng.  .ind  came  from  a  hack- 
ground  V  hlch  lent  credence  to  his  remark- 
"If  Harris  could  come  to  feel  so  stronelv 
ibout  these  irrban  problems,  coming  fruf.  . 
while  rural  .irea,  then  anyone  could,  other 
■mmls  Ion  members  concluded,"  this  source 
'ndlcixted  Harris  was  also  reported  to  Krc 
had.  because  of  his  own  economic  ba-K- 
gr(>und,  a  -pedal  feeling  for  the  plight  f 
the  urban  poor.  .At  one  point  In  the  com- 
mlsaion's  discussion  of  the  Investigation  ■  f 
welfare  recipients,  Harris  Is  reported  to  hav» 
'•xcl.Umed.  "\':e  been  pix>r  and  I  can  tell  v  u 
hat  being  poor  is  punishment  enough'' 

Harris  began  life  during  the  Depressi  '••: 
vhich  hit  the  agricultural  Great  Plains  w;-  ; 
peclaJ  severity.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shari^- 
ropper  who  '.ived  near  the  'own  of  Waltc: 
In  southwestern  Oklahoma  "I  come  out  '. 
as  abject  poverty  as  you  can  Imaglt.e  '  e 
■heerfully  recounts  now.  and  says  that  '  e 
:>egan  working  in  the  fields  at  the  age  f 
\  friend  from  Oklahoma  recalls  how  "r.e 
whole  Harris  family  "contracted  out"  is 
wheat  harvesters  for  minv  summers,  follow- 
.x\i  *.he  harvests  from  Oklahoma  tiorth  Dur- 
ing high  school  Harris  began  work  as  . 
printer's  devil."  and  '.ater  he  put  In  35  tiour- 
.  week  IS  ,1  printer  .it  the  university  pre-'s 
A  hlle  attending  college  and  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman, 

HarrLs  married  LaDonna  Crawford.  ■: 
s  half  Comanche,  a  year  .ifter  graduat;  ■;. 
'.rom  high  school,  Harris  is  said  'o  per; 
Comanche  with  a  fair  degree  of  proflcler.c- 
nd  his  wife  -ays  he  can  do  the  Indian  vir 
1  ir.ces  better  than  she  can  While  .it  Nor- 
man, Mrs  Harris  worked  full  time  to  help 
-upport  her  liusband's  university  ftiidies. 

Majoring  in  political  "clence.  Harris  w  os 
ejected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  m  his  Junior  vear 
In  law  school  he  '.ed  his  cla.ss  each  year  r.a 
was  editor  of  'he  law  review  worklne  mc.i;.- 
whlle  for  the  university  press  and  serving  5 
retiearch  assistant  to  the  dean  o!  the  'aw 
school  Not  long  after  graduating  from  !  i"' 
ichcHJl  In  1954.  Harris  established  his  "" 
aw  hrm  in  Liiwton  a  city  of  ubout  75.00O  \:\ 
southwestern  Oklahoma,  not  far  from  1'.- 
birthplace  Before  being  elected  to  the  Staf'> 
Senate  In  19,i6  lie  waj!  defeated  for  'he  Oki  1- 
iima  House  of  Representatives  "His  rule 
has  been.  If  vou're  defeated  for  one  c  (flee,  try 
for  the  next  higher  one."  one  associate  com- 
ments 
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in  1062  Harris  lost  a  bid  for  the  Democratic 
,  omln'atlon  for  governor,  but  during  the  cam- 
paign he  managed  to  Msit  every  area  In  the 
^WW     and    he    made    a    surprisingly    strong 
!howing  This  statewide  exposure  proved  use- 
mi  m  1964    when  Harris  defeated  senatorial 
ncumi3ent  J    Howard  Edmondson  in  the  prl- 
arv   and  v.ent  on  to  polish  off  his  popular 
lenubllcn       pponent.     Oklahoma     football 
•oach  Bud  Wilkinson,  in  the  general  election, 
being  elected  to  a  i>pecial  2-yeBr  term   Harris 
wa-  reelected  to  the  Senate  by  u  sizable  mar- 

^'Most^of"  those  who  have  watched  Harris 
believe  he  has  come  along  to  last  primarily 
hwause  he  works  so  hard.  However,  he  has 
;;t^er  qualities  which  have  helped  him  polltl- 
callv  -a  lively  sense  01  humor,  a  highly  de- 
veloped -roiluv  to  recall  lacts  and  Ideas,  and 
disciplined  and  highly  Inquisitive  mind, 
one  u.ssociate  recalls  that  he  once  inen- 
tioncd  Aristotle  m  a  conversation  with  Har- 
ris "Tel'  me  about,  Aristotle  he  said,  and 
then  we  were  oa  on  an  exhausting  hour's 
conversation  about  Aristotle."  After  oelng 
„„pointed  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
H.arrls  invited  .several  scholars  to  give  him 
individual  2-!iour  tutorials  on  aspects  of  for- 

*"'From"*all  accounts.  Harris  Is  a  voracious 
.nd  rapid  reader,  "I  read  Science.  Sctentific 
American.  Forexgn  Affairs,  and  about  any 
popular  magazine  you  can  think  of,  I  even 
erd  the  backs  of  cereal  boxes."  he  notes. 
Harris  savs  he  averages  about  three  books 
a  week,   but  only  reads  "about  two  novels 

If  he  is  ever  defeated  for  the  Senate. 
Harris" ?avs,  he  would  like  to  spend  his  time 
writing  and  teaching."  He  was,  reportedly. 
Pleased  to  have  had  his  name  suggested 
or  the  presidency  of  a  state  university  In 
the  southwest  "I  guess  all  politicians  Uke 
;o  lecture  he  grinned.  "We  really  are  sort 
(.1  teachers,  at  heart,"  k~sv. 

Harris  Is  already  writing  his  own  boolts. 
He  recently  nnlshed  his  "personal  view 
.  '  his  work"  on  the  Civil  Disorders  CommlB- 
sion  which  will  be  published  In  late  May 
by  Harper  and  Row  Staff  members  swear 
•hat  he  wTote  the  book  himself  on  week- 
ends He  13  also  working  on  two  books  which 

nianate    irom    his   subcommittee   hearings. 
,ne   on     'health,    science,    and    society"    and 

nother  on  "disadvantage  and  deprivation 
He  savs  that   there  are  several  other  books 
he  would  like  to  write— one  on  tive  outstand- 
ing Senators,  another  on  the  American  In- 
rtian,  a  third  on  Latin  America, 


change  1»  attitude.  Now  people  recognize 
it  as  a  problem  The  spending  of  R  i:  D  funds 
has  an  educational  Impact  and  an  economic 
one  I  don't  believe  In  dismantling  existing 
centers  of  excellence  but,  rather,  in  supple- 
menting them.  

•'Third,  more  and  more  people  are  coming 
to  believe  In  a  goals-oriented  health  policy. 
They're  coming  to  that  position  after  being 
reassured  that  such  a  policy  will  not  be 
implemented  to  the  detriment  of  basic  re- 
search. A  lot  of  people  are  concerned  that  we 
aren't  doing  better  in  health.  This  change  of 
attitude,  however,  hasn't  brought  much 
change  In  results  yet." 

RecenUy.    Harris    has    begun     wondering 
whether  It  would  not  be  better  to  have  his 
government   research    subcommittee    "phase 
out  and  die."  to  be  replaced  by  a  Joint  House- 
Senate    study    committee    on    science    and 
technology,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
Joint   Economic   Committee    Harris   empha- 
sizes that  he  hasn't  refined  his  thinking  on 
these  matters  but  has  been  asking  himself. 
••Is  there   any   way   without   sacrificing   the 
values  of  our  pluralistic  scientific  system,  to 
bring  more  coherence  Into  our  scientific  pol- 
icy?  We   don't   want  the  kind   of   scientific 
system  the  Soviet  Union  has,  but  we  do  need 
more  planning,  a  more  goals-oriented  policy." 
Even  though  Harris  will  be  spending  a  por- 
tion   of    his   time    on    research    hearings    in 
forthcoming  months,  it  Is  apparent  that  his 
other  activities,  especially  those  on  the  Civil 
Disorders    Commission,    where     he    experi- 
enced at  first  hand  the  intense  anger  and 
hostility    of    an    Increasing    portion    of    the 
residents  of  city  ghettos,  have  had  a  much 
more  profound  effect  on  his  recent  thinking. 
I  feel  very  ..larmed  and  depressed  about  con- 
ditions In  this  country,"  the  usually  buoyant 
Harris  says.  "What  really  worries  me  is  the 
fragmentation  of  this  country  Into  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young," 

Harris'  supporters  don't  believe  that  his 
oartlcipation  on  the  civil  disorders  commis- 
sion will  do  him  any  good  politically  at 
present  in  Oklahoma  ( which  is  more  than  90 
percent  white),  but  Harris  thinks  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report  have  to  be  confronted 
whatever  their  Immediate  political  conse- 
quences. "Racism  is  a  fact  of  American  life," 
he  said  quietly;  "It  Is  an  ugly  fact  but  we 
have  to  see  it  to  deal  with  it."  Even  more  im- 
pressive than  Fred  Harris'  other  important 
attributes  is  his  capacity  to  lace  the  grim- 
mest aspects  of  our  national  life  squarely 
while  retaining  the  determination  to  do 
something  to  change  that  reality 


after  the  adoption  of  its  ConstituUon  by  the 
United  States  in  1789,  that  Poland  without 
a  bloody  revolulon  or  even  without  a  disorder 
bucce€d"ed  In  reforming  her  public  life  and 
In  eradicating  her  internal  decline.  But  this 
great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Poland  In  1795  by 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Ausula, 


SIMILARITY  TO  KERR 

In  political  ability  and  energy,  Harris  has 
oiten  been  compared  to  that  one-time  Sen- 
ate potentate  from  Oklahoma,  the  late  Rob- 
.ri  Kerr  who  brought  his  sUte  much-needed 
•ederal  largesse  through  power  on  the  Pu^- 
10  works  and  Finance  Committees.  Harris 
riginallv  served  on  Public  Works;  when  ap- 
pointed "to  the  influential  Finance  Com- 
mittee, he  had  to  choose  whether  to  give 
i,p  Public  Works  or  his  seat  on  the  Oovern- 
nient  Operations  Committee,  together  with 
Ills  chairmanship  of  the  government  re- 
-earch  subcommittee.  He  overruled  pressure 
from  some  of  his  Oklahoma  supporters  who 
wanted  him  to  keep  his  seat  on  Public 
works,  and  kept  his  seat  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee, 

Harris  savs  he  likes  his  work  on  the  gov- 
ernment research  subcommittee,  and  that  It 
has  ^reatlv  enhanced  the  "rich  education 
which  he  savs  he  has  received  "at  the  public 
,xne'^'"  ■  He  thinks  that  his  subcommittee 
has  had  three  main  Impacts  In  Its  2  years  of 
t'Xlstpncc . 

•J^lr^t  't  h«s  preatlv  Increased  attention  to 
the  social  sciences  within  the  federal  govern- 
mon'  and  has  resulted  In  additional  funds. 
■Second,  there  has  been  a  great  change 
within  the  scientific  establishment  on  the 
question  of  equitable  distribution  of  R  &  D 
funds  around  the  country.  There  haven  t 
been   manv    results,   but   there    has  been   a 


POLISH  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  May  3  is 
a  Polish  national  holiday,  and  every- 
where citizens  of  Polish  origin  in  many 
countries  commemorate  the  Polish  May  3 
Constitution  Day.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress.  Inc.,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.\TEMENT     BT     THE     POLISH     AMERICAN     CON- 

CEESS.    INC, 

MAY     3— THE     POLISH     NATIONAL     HOLIDAY 

On  May  3rd  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrate 
a  PoUsh  national  holiday— the  Polish  Third 
of  May  Constitution  Day, 

In  the  united  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live,  in  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  throughout  the 
month  of  May  to  pay  tribute  to  the  PoUsh 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  tnat 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  lib- 
eralism in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3rd  in  1791,  barely  two  years 


POLAND  PIONEERED  LIBERALISM  IN  ETIROPE 

The  greatness  of  the  May  Third  Polish  Con- 
btuution  lonsisted  in  the  fact  that  it  elim- 
inated with  one  stroke  the  most  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
.social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great  mo- 
ment in  their  history  to  the  forefront  of  their 
tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their  anni- 
versaries of  glorious  victories  or  heroic  rev- 
olutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  in  the 
principle  i?iven  us  ;ts  a  birthright  by  the 
lounders  ol  our  ereat  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the  state, 
which  is  the  primary  poetulate  in  the  1791 
PoUsh  Constitution,  can  fee  how  this  truism 
rut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  political 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  Oermans 
.,nd  the  Russians,  'Aho  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national, 
>overeigntv. 

Tlie  light  of  liberalism  coming  from  Poland 
was  then,  as  It  has  been  throughout  the  years 
that  lollowed  and  even  unto  today,  a  threat 
to  tvrannv  and  absoluUsm  In  Russia  and  Ger- 
niaiiy.  In  1795  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers 
were  sent  to  Poland  to  partition  and  rape  her. 
In  1939  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers  met 
again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  absolute  totali- 
tarianism systems  of  nazlsm  and  commu- 
nism again  felt  the  danger  of  true  liberalism 
iv)mlne  from  Poland  Just  as  In  1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
this  liberalism  was  formulated  in  these 
words: 

"All  power  in  civil  .society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  inteenty 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  cood 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
Lasting  foundation." 

AMERICAN      AND     POLISH      CONSTTTtmONS     SIMI- 
I  'RIY    IXSPlRED 

The  philosophy  of  government  dlscern.ble 
•hrouehout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  tonsti- 
•ution  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  rind  th'i  Polish  people  had  each  drawn 
inspiration  for  their  re.'^pective  constitutions 
:rom  the  same  bource  , 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  .American 
01  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans  of 
Poland's  de,?tlny  :n  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  prophesies  the  ultimate  tr.-jmph  of  J-je- 
tice.  even  though  Poland  once  more  has  been 
deprived  of  her  independence,  sovereignty 
and  her  territory  by  one  of  our  former  allies. 
.Soviet  Russia,  with  the  consent  of  other 
United  Nations. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  177th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation and  adoption  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  progressive  pieces  of  l»tei,'^lation  of 
18th  century  Europe. 

That  the  Poles  raised  this  -leat  mo- 
ment in  their  history  to  the  forefront  of 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of 
thoir  anniversaries  of  clorious  victories 
or  heroic  revolutions  is  indicative,  I 
think,  of  the  high  value  thrv  place  on 
the  pursuit  of  democratic  ideals. 

The  Polish  spirit  of  liberalism  can  be 
^een  in  the  words  of  its  May  3  Constitu- 
tion: 

All  DOwer  in  civil  society  .should  be  de- 
rived rrom  the  will   of  the  people,   its   end 
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and  object  being  the  preservation  and  in- 
teicrlty  ^f  the  state  the  clvU  liberty  and  the 
uiocxl  order  of  sooletv.  on  :in  equal  scale  ,»nd 
on   a   lasting   foundation 

Unfortunately,  the  liberal  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  this  Polish  r.)nstitution  pre- 
sented too  areat  a  threat  to  the  forces 
of  rvranny  and  absolutism  In  1795  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  soldiers  were  sent  to 
Pn'.a.-id  to  partition  and  rape  her  Due 
to  the  valiant  flKhti:ii{  of  her  volunteer 
armies.  Poland  regained  her  freedom  in 
1918  But  atiain  in  1939  Russian  and  Ger- 
man soldiers  met  on  Polish  soil  and  ef- 
fected another  partition  of  Poland,  as 
the  world  was  pluntfed  into  the  holo- 
caust of  World  War  II  Poland  today  still 
struKKles  under  the  yoke  of  her  oppres- 
sors, and  the  spirit  of  liberalism  :s  but  a 
dream  im  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed. 

Mr  President.  I  loin  the  10  million 
A:v.erlcans  of  Polish  descent  in  reafflrm- 
;:•-:  America's  faith  in  the  rt'.'ht  of  all 
people  to  determine  the  form  of  aovern- 
ment  under  which  they  want  to  live  Let 
us  hope  that  the  time  is  near  in  which 
inte<-naticinal  lustice  will  be  meted  out  bv 
mv.^HenouB  forces  of  history  and  that 
the  spirit  of  liberalism  expres.sed  m  their 
May  3  Constitution  will  a-ain  become 
a  living'  leality  for  the  people  of  Poland. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  Po- 
land's Constitution  of  iT91  was  adopted 
on  Mav  3  of  that  year  Today  Polish 
Americans  celebrate  May  3  as  their  na- 
tional holiday 

Although  the  United  Stares  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 
both  liberal  and  procressive  for  their 
dav.  erected  the  structure  for  national 
u'ovenwients.  the  history  of  eovernment 
under  them  has  met  with  different  for- 
tunes. 

The  winds  of  change  are  bunu  felt 
auam  in  Pojand  Thousands  of  Polish 
students  are  protesting'  against  strinnent 
Communist  Party  control  of  cultural  af- 
fairs In  the  past  months,  the  Govern- 
ment has  bf«-:i  forced  :o  blame  crow- 
ing: s'-udt.'!.t  demonstrations  on  "Zion- 
ists." It  now  appears  that  the  charges 
of  •Zionist"  provocation  have  been  a 
part  of  an  internal  power  strug'-;le. 

Criticism  of  Polish  leadership  may  re- 
sult in  the  same  type  of  liberalization 
seen  in  recent  months  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Rumania.  The  iirowini?  sense  of  na- 
tionalism and  independence  within  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  can  brinji 
the  conditions  for  a  freer,  more  en- 
lu'hlened  Poland. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  today. 
ail  Americans  of  Polish  descent  celebrate 
Polish  Constitution  Dav.  comniemorat- 
iiw  ihe  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791. 

This  historic  document  was  written 
and  published  at  a  critical  period  The 
continental  powers  had  annexed  large 
>ectors  of  Polish  territory  wiien.  to  save 
the  nation,  all  forces  in  Poland  united 
to  formulate  a  new  constitution. 

Patterned  after  the  U  S.  Constitution, 
the  Polish  document  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Europe  A  limited  monarchy  was 
established,  cfass  distinctions  and  privi- 
lek;es  were  removed,  and  religious  free- 
dom was  extended 

Dcun  through  the  years,  the  Polish 
Constitution   of    1791    has    remained    a 


cherished  declaration  of  belief  in  human 
justice  and  free  pxpre.ssion 

Desiutc  almost  constant  encroachment 
bv  hostile  powers.  Poland  has  a  long  and 
glor'ous  history  It  has  outlasted  the  rule 
of  czarist.  Hapsburs.  and  Prussian  em- 
pires. I  believe  it  will  surmount  the  pres- 
ent barriers  wlucli  stand  in  the  way  of 
realizing  the  basic  liuman  rights  first 
enunciated  in  the  1791  Constitution 

In  Its  tune,  tlie  Polish  Constitution  was 
probably  considered  radical  and  unten- 
able But  today,  tlie  docuiii'^nt  is  hijnored 
all  over  the  world  as  a  landmark  in  the 
long  march  toward  human  freedom  and 
justice 

I  am  proud  to  loin  my  colleagues  in 
Congre.ss  to  pav  tribute  to  Americans  of 
Polish  heritage  on  this  significant  oc- 
casion I  have  faith  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  1791  Constitution,  tlie  Polish  people 
in  Europe  will  once  again  be  masters  of 
their  own  destiny 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  VALIANT  PEOPLE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  this  is 
a  day  of  vjieat  significance  for  people  of 
Polish  origin  everywliere  May  3  marks 
tlie  pi  ot  lamation  and  adoption  of 
Poland's  Constitution  of  1791.  which  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  progressive 
documents  of  Us  kind  m  history.  It  was 
adopted  barely  4  years  after  the  United 
suites,  in  1787.  had  adopted  its  own  Con- 
stitution 

The  philosophy  of  government  in  the 
3d  of  May  Polish  Constitution  makes 
It  evident  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Polish  jjeople  had  each  drawn  in- 
spiration for  tiieir  rcspectne  Constitu- 
tions from  the  .same  enlightened  .sources. 

That  lact  no  doubt  had  an  influence 
on  tne  fei'vor  of  Pn'sident  Roo.sevelt's 
accolade  to  a  biuve  Poland  besieged  by 
enemie.s  on  cvei v  side  duiiim  World  War 
II  He  called  this  land  the  inspiration 
of  nations." 

Sadly,  the  Communist  dictatorship  in 
Poland  abolished  May  3  ;us  the  national 
holiday  of  Poland  The  celebration  of  this 
day  is  left  to  Poles  living  abroad  and 
their  descendants. 

The  1968  national  lioliday  of  the  Polish 
people  coincides  with  otlier  significant 
events  in  Poland's  history  This  year  will 
be  the  J5th  anniversary  of  the  tiat'ic 
death  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Sikorski.  free 
Poland'.!  wastime  leader  and  statesman; 
and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  rebirth 
of  the  Polish  Republic  after  one  and  a 
half  centuries  oi  paitition  and  foreign 
subjugation.  In  1918.  Poland  regained  her 
independence  and  Ireedom.  due  to  the 
valiant  fighting  of  her  volunteer  armies 
under  Pilsudski  and  Ha  Her.  the  efTorts 
of  I'-;nacp  Jati  Paderewski.  and  the  dip- 
lomatic skill  of  Roman  Dmowski 

Unfortunately.  Poland  liid  nut  enjoy 
her  independence  for  long.  Her  tradi- 
tional enemies,  Germany  and  Russia, 
'nad.  within  '20  years,  effected  another 
partition  and  i)lunged  the  world  into 
Woild  War  II. 

The  hope  of  all  of  us  is  that  Poland  will 
again  return  to  the  Western  family  of 
nations  as  a  free,  independent,  and  sov- 
ereign state  The  Polish  national  anthem 
declares  •Poland  is  not  lost  "  We  speak 
here  today  in  an  effort  to  keep  that  hope 
alive. 


HUMAN   KIOHTS   AND   A    EUROPEAN 

SETTLEMENT 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Piesident.  begin- 
ning April  22,  through  May  13.  con- 
ferences on  human  rights  are  being  held 
Human  Rights  and  a  European  Settle- 
ment" IS  the  subject  of  a  menuuanduni 
by  the  Assembly  oi  Cajjtive  Eurojiean 
Nations.  I  ask  'inanimou.--  consent  that 
this  memorandum  be  printed  m  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum  was   ordered    to   be   jjrinted    m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
E.^st-Central     Europe     \nd     International 

DFVEIOPMKNTS       HVMAN     Hlf.HTS    AND     t    EU- 
ROPEAN   .Setti  E.MFNT 

Memnrandimi  by  .\s.spmbly  of  Captive 
European   .N'atlon.s,  Mar.  h.   1968 1 

In  these  days  of  swift  historic  change.";  the 
problem  of  Eurt  pe  lia.s  become  submerged  bv 
(•rl.se.s  and  complex  Issues  In  other  i)art.s  nf 
the  world  It  has.  however,  been  tlie  lirm 
liellef  of  the  Assembly  of  ("ai)tl\p  European 
Nations  that  a  general  relaxation  of  world 
tension  is  incumbent  upon  a  Europe  uiiUed 
Ml  (reedoni  .A  Europe  cleft  in  two  woujft  r,.u- 
tlnue  to  generate  pereiuUa!  strife  ;iti'l  .on- 
tentlon  hardly  conducive  to  nchleMiig  the 
over-all  objective  o!  blndlntr  Eiiropr\  -.vcnmd-! 
and  "making  It  whole  ;ik;am"  It  Is  unlikely 
th.it  workable  long-r;inge  solutions  to  Mie 
world-wide  conflicts  can  be  found  and  Imple- 
memed  until  the  problem  ■>!  Europe  finds  i 
sittlsfaciory  solution. 

Yet  the  quest  for  "normalizing"'  the  .'^Itua- 
tlnn  In  Europe  is  conlronted  with  a  number 
of  endemic  problems  .\  Eurrpe  divided  ruin 
composed,  side  by  side,  of  legitimate  .,'overii- 
meiits  and  >i  regimes  ruling  by  force  alone 
would  know  no  Instine  pe.ice  Genuine  ■-t;i- 
btlitv  and  respect  for  human  rights  can  be 
achieved  only  when  all  the  members  of  the 
European  lainlly  of  natinns  are  represented 
l)v  freely  elected  gcvernnients  which  deal 
with  one  another  in  mutual  respect  and  not 
from  fear.  The  situation  In  Europe  would 
not  be  •normalized"  by  recognizing  the 
Status  quo  Such  a  move  would  defeat  the 
very  object  of  trying  to  foster  a  \alld  Euro- 
pean settlement  and  would  Inject  into  Euro- 
pean developments  an  element  of  [i°rm3nei:t 
uncertainty 

There  are.  however,  currently  available 
options,  which  could  help  stimulate  change 
and  lead  to  .a  Europe  reflecting  the  basic 
needs  and  aspirations  of  all  the  people  m 
the  area. 

A  key  to  a  Europe  ba.sed  on  respei  t  for 
human  rights  is  self-determination  One  ol 
the  major  forces  shapine  the  events  of  our 
time  self-determination  :illows  a  people  to 
decide  under  what  tvpe  of  domestic  institu- 
tions thev  desire  to  live  and  what  alliances 
they  '.vish  to  enter  into  A  country  free  to 
shape  its  own  destiny  and  exercising  full  na- 
tional sovereignty  represents  a  component  of 
stability  on  which  a  larger  regional  groupine 
ran  be  built.  Conversely,  a  nation  deprned  ■■: 
Its  rights  to  charter  its  future  and  prisoner 
of  an  unpopular  self-peipetiiatlne  system  is  a 
constant  source  of  internal  ferment  ,inu 
upheavals. 

In  .^CEN's  view.  It  is  therefore  deemed 
essential  that  an  integrated  Europe  be  built 
on  and  around  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation. As  self-determination  is  an  int»"sra! 
part  of  fundamental  human  rights,  observ- 
ance of  these  rights  would  eenerate  a  climate 
;n  which  The  rule  of  law  would  take  prece- 
dence to  force  and  vestc"!  :nterests 

The  year  1968.  proclaimed  Humnn  Rijhts 
Year  by  the  tJnited  Nations  as  well  .is  by 
'he  President  of  the  tinltcd  states,  utters 
fresh  opportunities  for  lielping  foster  funda- 
mental hiunan  rights  in  East-Centra!  Eu- 
rope and  thus  bring  closer  the  day  when  the 
peoples  of  East-Central  Europe  will  again  sit 
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together   as   equals    with    the   other    nations 
,if  Europe. 

,ME    IS-.ERNATU.NAI      VtAK    H  .rt     HIMAN    RIGHTS 

Itie  International  Year  :or  Human  Rights 
,,D"ns  up  new  vistas  lor  .i  .-loser  Uxik  at  the 
p'ressnig  problem  ■■:  iundainfnt.il  human 
rights  in  East-Central  Europe  and  for  a 
tlmelv  initiative  to  make  tlie  implementa- 
tion of  these  rights  an  ,.b(ectlve  of  Western 

nolicv.  ,     J    ,    J 

Key  meetings  on  human  rights  scheduled 
tor  l'»(58  provide  a  re.>dy  torum  for  such  an 
initiailve  bv  the  West.  There  is  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Human  Rights,  to  be 
iield  April  22-May  13.  in  Teheran  Iran,  fol- 
lowed later  in  the  vear  by  special  meetings 
,,f  the  Council  of  Europe  and  other  inter- 
i,..^tlonal  bodies.  The  United  Nations  calen- 
dar on  oh.servances  of  the  Twentieth  Annl- 
•ersary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Hichts  also  indicates  heightened 
interest  in  a  Just  and  impartial  application 
of  the  rights  ot  man  to  people  in  all  parts 
ol  the  world. 

Any  Western  initialne  m  bringing  ihe 
l«siie  of  human  rights  ni  Kast-Centrnl  Eu- 
rope to  international  attention  would  be 
..mply  justined  on  Doth  moral  and  legal 
prounds. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  all 
member  stales  ■  l);edao  themselves  to  lake 
loint  and  separate  action-  to  jiromote  Uni- 
versal resncct  for.  and  observance  of.  human 
rights      and      fundament.il      freedoms       for 

''  These  fundamental  hum.in  rights  were 
svstematicallv  clarified  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unanl- 
mouslv  by  the  U.N.  General  .Assembly  .m 
December"  10.  1948.  By  voting  for  the  Dec- 
liratlon  all  member  states  in  etfect  assumed 
collective  and  individual  responsibility  to 
lielp  safeguard  mai;'.-  inherent  right  to  free- 
dom   di^jnity,  and  equal  justice. 

That  iuim.m  rights  and  fundamental  Iree- 
Uoms  including  the  sovereign  right  of  each 
nation  to  lUe  under  a  system  ot  govern- 
ment of  its  own  choosing  is  succinctly  ^et 
forth  in  Article  21  of  the  Universal  Dcclara- 
•lon.  which  says: 

(II    Everyone   has   the   right    to   take   part 
in   the  government  of   his   countrv   directly 
,.r    through    freely    chosen    representatives. 
i2)    Everyone   has   the   right   of   equ.il   ac- 
cess  to   public   service   m   hi.s   country. 

(3)    The   will    of    the   people   shall    be   the 

basis   of   the  authority  of   povernmcnti    this 

will  shall  be  expressed  in  periodic  and  genu- 

•le  elections  which  shall  be  by  universal  and 

equal   suffrage   and   shall   be   held   by   secret 

,,te  or  bv  equivalent  free  voting  procedures. 

In  the' debates  in  the  United  Nations  on 

The  Covenants  of  Human  Rights,   the  rieht 

10  self-determination  has  often  been  called 

The    foundation    on    which    all    other    rights 

rest;  if  seit-deterrainaiion  is  denied,  no  other 

rieht  is  .-.ecure. 

Yet  as  1968  ushers  in  the  Twentieth  Anni- 
•ersa-v  of  the  Univer-al  Decl.uatlon.  sup- 
;,re.ssiOn  of  :rce  speech.  Irec  press,  and  free 
is.semblv  rertcctf.  the  continued  contempt  of 
■he  Communist  reeimes  for  the  rights  of 
East-Central  Europe's  100  million  people.  At 
•he  -ame  time,  recent  developments  in  East- 
Central  Europe  ind-icate  that  the  time  is 
propitious  for  assisting  the  people  in  their 
(luest  for  the  restoration  of  their  basic  rights 
and  freedoms. 

The  Communist  .system  i.-,  confronted  with 
inult-in  problems  and  deep-seated  striuns. 
Chechoslovakia  has  recentlv  become  the  scene 
of  a  vigo'-ous  vocal  protest  against  the  re- 
gime's repressive  policies  The  strusgle  for  lib- 
f  rali-:u^'>n  reached  i  climatic  moment  at  the 
-tormy  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Writers'  Union  held  in  Prague  at  the  end  of 
Jure  1967  Some  authors  sharply  con- 
demned the  Party's  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  its  interference  m  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Union,  curtailment  of  the  free- 
dom of  opinion,  and  strict  censorship.  Party 


leadership  responded  with  swift  retaliatory 
me.isures.  In  Poland  the  growing  opposition 
of  the  intellectuals  to  the  regime  lias  been 
brought  into  sharp  focus  m  recent  court 
trials  of  writers  and  universit>  professors. 
and  by  mass  students  demonstrations  against 
censorship  of  literary  works.  The  Warsaw 
demonstration  of  February  .=>.  Vj68  rcsu.tvd 
m  .')0  arrests. 

These  and  similar  developments  ihrougli- 
out  the  Communist  orbit  mirror  the  urgent 
need  and  rising  demand  for  Ireedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  denied  by  the  re- 
t'lmes  lo  the  intellectuals  and  other  citizens 
alike  It  IS  significant  that  althouch  Hip  ui- 
teliectuals  remain  economically  dependent 
on  the  regime's  lavor  and  c.iprice.  they  dare 
question  the  official  ideolo^■y,  Moreover,  they 
.,re  iurnishing  the  ma.sses  with  a  ■■conscious- 
ness' of  injustice— a  crunal  niotuating  lone 
..if  change.  . 

The  intellectuals  in  the  captive  countries 
must  be  made  aware  that  their  humanist 
protest  is  supported  hy  the  free  world  it  is 
therefore  deemed  essential  that  the  plight 
of  the  intellectuals— who  also  speak  lor  the 
peasants  and  the  workers— be  Uilly  aired  at 
meetings  and  ronltreiifes  lield  m  r.mjun.  - 
tion  with  the  International  Year  for  Human 

Rights. 

The  growing  demand  for  economic  expert- 
ncss  has  given  rise  in  East-Central  Europe  to 
social  groups  whose  professional  interests 
conflict  with  those  of  the  Comnomisi  elite. 
Technological  progress  ha.s  often  hem  known 
to  undermine  the  socio-political  iw.sition  ol 
tlie  groups  in  power.  Recent  developments 
m  East-Central  Europe  have  shown  th.it  a 
regimented  political  svstem.  such  a-s  the 
Communist  state,  is  increasingly  hard  put 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  demands  of  the  dy- 
namics of  change.  Since  the  Comnninist 
state  apparatus  has  failed  to  make  substan- 
tive changes  within  its  existing  institutions, 
the  new  conditions  attendant  on  economic 
expansion  are  placing  -evcre  strains  <m  an 
apparatus   evolved    from    a    ritrici    loeol.ittiral 

With  the  gradual  departure  of  the  "Old 
Gu.ard"  and  the  advent  of  a  new  L'cneration 
of  more  pragmatic  East-Central  Europeans, 
the  lever  of  Western  economic  superiority 
could  be  u.sed  more  etTectively  than  ever  be- 
fore In  helping  stimulate  the  trend  toward 
change  however,  it  .-.hould  be  made  dear 
that  the  intent  and  (.biective  of  Weston 
pohcv  is  to  provide  assistance  to  the  E.ast- 
Central  European  peoples  and  not  to  the 
Communist  regimes  ..s  ;  uch. 

APPEAL  KOR  WESTERN  ACTION 

The  fate  of  East-Centr.il  F.urrpe.  and  its 
inevitable  impact  on  European  and  mtern.a- 
tional  developments,  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  free  world.  If  the  East-Central  European 
peoples  remain  confident  in  the  restoration 
of  their  fundamental  human  richts.  thev 
v.iU  continue  pressing  with  renewed  visor 
for  further  change  and  liberalization.  To  help 
maintain  their  morale,  it  is  essential  to  bring 
their  plight  to  full-scale  international  atten- 
tion at  appropriate  world  forums. 

For  the  past  14  vears.  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  has  addressed  it- 
self to  the" task  of  preparing  covenants  that 
would  transform  the  Universal  Declaration 
into  a  binding  convention  and  endow  it  with 
the  proper  machinery  to  ensure  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  human  nehts. 
In  the  absence  of  operative  United  Na- 
tions covenants,  it  is  of  special  importance 
that  the  free  world  continue  to  exert  its  po.i- 
tical  and  moral  inhucnce  on  behalf  (f  the 
East-Central   European  peoples. 

The  Internatipnal  Year  lor  Human  Rights 
provides  a  readv  opportunity  to  raise  the  is- 
sue of  the  denial  ol  self-determination  .,nd 
the  violation  of  fundamental  human  righ.s 
of  the  100  million  people  of  East-Central  Eu- 

"""The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
therefore  appeals  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world : 


la)  To  rai.se  the  question  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  human  rights  in  East-Central 
Europe  at  the  United  Nations  C.mlerence  on 
Human  Rights  m  leheran.  and  at  all  meet- 
ings and  commemorative  assemhlies  held  in 
rcniun-iion  with  the  observance  of  the 
rweiitielh  Anni\ersarv  of  the  Universal  Uer- 
laration  of  Human  Rights; 

(b)  To  use  every  opportunity  to  press  the 
Soviet  Union  ,.nd  the  Communist  regimes  of 
East-central  Europe  to  restore  to  the  peoples 
of  these  countries  the  lull  enjoyment  ol  the 
rights  and  ireedoms  t;uaranleed  m  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration; 

,c)  To  bring  to  world  ..ttention  the  urgent 
need  for  a  responsible  atutude  by  the  tree 
nations  of  the  w.n-ld  designed  to  help  bolster 
the  morale  of  the  East-Central  European  Jieo- 
nles  and  thus  .  reate  a  climate  lavorable  to 
their  quest  lor  lull  national  sovereignty  and 
individual  Ireed..m  and  dignity; 

,d)  To  iielp  loster  a  positixe  program 
aimed  at  the  lnteprati..n  of  a  Europe  com- 
po.sed  of  free  sovereign  n..tions.  represented 
l)y  ireely  elected  t,'overnmenls  rc^Jjionsible  to 
!he  wlUof  tlie  jieople 


THE  .>;iTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  BIELARUSSIA 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pr<'Sidfnt.  as  a 
matter  of  si-nificnnco  at  this  timr.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sont  that  a  resolution 
•)as.sed  bv  the  Chicago  Bielaru.ssian- 
Ainencan' Committee  for  the  Ob.servanco 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Declarn- 
tion  of  Bielarus.sia  l>e  printed  m  the 
RFCORD  The  resolution  spc-aks  lor  itsell 
and  fits  in  with  the  comments  above, 
dealiim  "ith  human  rit'lits  and  self-de- 
termination and  freedom  for  all  nati-in.s 
and  i)eoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  lollows: 

Resolution 
Vliereas  the  pe.iple  of  Biclarus  i  Bvelorus- 
sia)".  one  of  the  f.rst  victims  of  the  Ru.sslan 
communist  aggression,  which  last^  ^ear 
m-^rked  iiftv  vears  of  the  existence  of  their 
n? perialistic  and  colonial  state  have  been 
forcibtv  .ieprived  of  their  national  sover- 
elgntv."  their  religious,  political,  cultural,  and 
econclmlc  liberty,  and  are  still  .u^^iorl.6jo 
inhuman  pohcy  of  oppression,  terror,  mass 
deportation.  Russiftcntion.  econ.-mic  slaverv 
and  roionial  exploitation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Bielarn.sslan  !>cople  ,.re 
..tronglv  opposed  to  foreign  domination  and 
•are  determined  to  restore  their  ireedom  and 
.o- ereicr.tv  whi-h  they  had  rightly  enjoyed 
If  r  manv  centuries  m  the  past;  and 

Whereas  with  the  attention  of  the  world 
focuse<i  on  the  new  African  and  -Y'^"  "^: 
ons  which  were  liberated  from  ^'■^l-'f  ,  >^"^ 
vith  the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  and  have 
oined  the  community  of  free  and  indepen- 
dent^t  .U-^  the  pligh'„  of  the  Biclarussiai,  .,nd 
:fher  non-Russian  nations  enslaved  In  the 
USSR,  have  been  neglected;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  fi-'^'"f""f  "\:'V^'', 
Biolariis.ian  S,S  R.  and  its  United  ^^"•°«s 
delegation,  who  ..re  not  democr.-.tically  con- 
..tit..ft'>d  representatives  of  the  B'.elaru.ssian 
nation  but  onlv  the  executors  of  the  will  of 
,T,e  Russian  colonial  administration,  will  not 
■md  cannot,  therefore,  protect  ana  defend 
'm-.p  Bielarus.-ian  people,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Commemc.rat  ve  .\s- 
.emblv  of  the  uflieth  anniversary  o.  the  Dec- 
'  .j-at'o-.!  ,,f  Inoependence  of  Biel..r.-.s  appea 
•o  the  President,  'he  Secretary  of  Stare  ,.nd 
members  of  the  Congress  oi  the  Vnxted 
STates  ot  America  with  the  request  to  do 
evervthine  pos.Hble  that  the  l'>^"atlon  of 
Bielarus  and  other  r^ountries  subjugated  by 
Communist  Russia  be  included   in   the  pro- 
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l?ram  (  f  the  American  foreign  policy:  and  b» 
It  further 

Res<4ve<1  that  the  Or.vernment  of  the 
Unlt«cl  State*  nf  America  take  appropriate 
step*  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
channels  to  step  the  Soviet  Russia's  policy 
nt  colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  force 
the  Russians  'o  pull  out  their  armed  forces 
from  n<  n-Rii8slan  lands  nnd  t.i  instltuto  free 
elections  In  Blelarus  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  Nations  is  It  is  was  alreadv 
propo«ed  m  rhe  resolution  !n  the  Senate  of 
the  rmted  States  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois Everett  M  Dirks«n.  on  January  23  lf»8ft; 
(ind  he  It  farther 

Resolved  that  xe  Amer'j-ins  /  B'.elarus- 
slan  origin  and  descen'  reaffirm  lur  adher- 
ence »c)  the  American  democratic  principles  of 
government  and  pledge  our  3upF>ort  to  our 
President  and  our  Congress  In  their  firm 
st-'-nrt  agiilnst  the  Communist  aggression  m 
Vietnam  and  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace  In  the  world  with  freedom  and 
Justice,   md  be  It  further 

Resol-ed  that  we  Americans  of  Blelarus- 
slan  birth  md  anrestry  direct  this  resolu- 
tion to  lioth  the  Democr.'itlc  and  the  Repub- 
o,Mn  NiUtMial  C  immlttees.  reque?"!::i;  'hat 
fre<wlom  «{•  Blelarus  be  also  included  in  their 
pclitleal  platform  this  election  year 

Ft  the  Assembly 

Ntck  Zy/ntfcski 

Chairman 


NEW      REGULATIONS      AND      ADDI- 
TION.\L   LEGISL-ATION    FOR    AID 

Mr  WILLIAMS  ut"  Delaware  Mr 
Presicient,  several  weeks  ago.  during 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eii^n  R.'.ations  on  the  for^'icn  aid  author- 
ization bill.  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
AID  Administrator  William  S  Gaud 
Mme  examples  of  what  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  indefensible  wastes 
of  atjency  funds  m  the  a5si.>tanct'  pro- 
,-ram  m  tne  Domuvcan  Republic 

3pt*c:flciilly,  I  leierred  to  a  rt'port  that 
showed  that  the  American  taxpaver  was 
paying  for  mch  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment Items  a.s  bubble  gum.  S2,831: 
outb<jard  motors.  $4,610  51:  ladies  elec- 
tric razors.  $7650:  television  sets^,  S12,- 
,535:  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  mam- 
moth cocktail  party  which  included  S3,- 
430  70  worth  of  she:r\'  wine,  and  a  total 
of  S5.253  37  for  cocktail  glasses,  salad 
->ets.  and  so  forth 

Several  of  us  on  the  committee  ex- 
pressed the  strong  feeling  that  these 
Items  were  not  essential  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  on  that  Caribbean  island 
republic 

.\lthough  -ve  were  assured  at  the  time 
bv  Mr  Gaud  that  none  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned item.N  wftvs  on  the  authorized  list 
a: id  that  claims  had  been  filed  and  AID 
expect«?d  to  be  reimbursed  for  them,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr 
MuNDTl  and  I  felt  that  preventive  action 
rather  than  an  attempt  at  reimburse- 
ment was  to  be  preferred 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  to- 
day that  AID  ha^i  agreed  to  our  -ugges- 
tion  and  has  proposed  new  regulations 
which  will  become  effective  May  13.  1968, 
under  which  the  agency  would  screen 
commodity  transactions  before  they  are 
shipped  or  financed  Mr  Gaud  has  ad- 
vised me  by  letter  that  these  regulations 
have  been  prepared  and  will  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  Immediately 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  been  advised 
that  AID  Is  preparing  legislation  which 


I  recommended  to  efTectively  penalize 
suppliers  who  violate  the  new  procedures 
as  well  as  exLstlng  regulations  This  leg- 
islation should  be  ready  lor  Introduction 
vei-y  shortly  and  it  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  Ui  tliis  year's  aid  bill 

I  Wish  U(  congratulate  Mr  Gaud  and 
his  staff  for  taking  this  prompt  and.  I 
hope,  effective  action  to  put  an  end  to  the 
abuses  which  had  been  cited  at  the  com- 
mittee hearing.s  These  new  regulationii 
and  the  additional  legislation  which  Is 
being  prepared,  while  not  representing  a 
major  overhaul  of  the  AID  program,  cer- 
tainly should  eliminate  some  of  the 
wa-ste  which  we  know  exists  and  at  the 
same  time  show  that  tlie  agency  is  not 
inflexible  m  dealing  with  problems  re- 
garding admini.'^tiation  which  arise  from 
time  to  time 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Gauds  letter  dated  April 
30,  1968.  along  with  a  copy  of  the  press 
relea.se  i.ssued  May  1,  1968.  confirming 
this  action  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Drp<RTMr.NT  or  ST.^■^E,  .Agency  for 
Intern.^tionm,   Dr\Tt  opment. 

Wa'<kmgtcm.   DC.  April   10.   :9€8 

Hon     JOHS    J     WnXlAM^ 

s'cnuff  Fn^fign  Ri-lattoni  Ccymmittre, 
US    Senatt"     Waitiington     DC 

Dear  Senator  Wiu  iams  In  my  :ast  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  Informed  the  Committee  that 
the  .Agency  would  revl.se  lt,fi  pnx-edurps  to 
permit  !icreenlng  of  commodity  transactions 
opfore  they  were  shipped  or  financed  We 
have  now  accomplished  that  and  the  enclosed 
material  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  In  the  next  clay  or  s<^)  The  new  pro- 
cedures will  become  etfectlvc  on  May  13  Phe 
pre.'is  release  which  I  \m  also  encloeins  ex- 
plains the  procedures  in  .sfunc  detail 

We  are  now  completing  work  on  a  statute, 
as  suggested  bv  you,  that  will  effectively 
penalize  suppliers  who  violate  the  new  pro- 
cedures >r  well  .IS  existing  regulations  I  will 
see  'hat  a  copy  of  that  statute  gets  to  you 
this  weeic 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the 
procedures    or    their    implementation    please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  me 
Slncerelv, 

Wii  LiAM  a  Gauc 

News  release,  .Agency  lor  International  De- 
velopment. Miiv  1     19681 
AID  Sets  riGHrtR  Controls  Over  Commodity 

ProC   REMENT 

New  pr<x:edures  .vere  .innoiinced  tod.iv  by 
the  Agency  for  Ititern;itional  De\eIopment  to 
tighten  control  over  .AID-tin,inced  rommodlty 
purchases  by  developing  countries 

The  new  controls  will  permit  .AID  to  screen 
proposed  purchases  before  the  ttoods  .ire  paid 
lor  or  shipped  from  the  United  States 

.\dmlnlstraU..r  William  S  GaUd  ordered 
the  new  procedures  to  close  loopholes  which 
have  occa-slonally  .lUowed  Ineligible  goods  to 
be  shipped  to  developing  countries 

Under  existing  controls,  AID  clearly  speci- 
fles  commodities  that  are  eligible  or  ineligi- 
ble for  .AID  nn  inclng  Whenever  post  audits 
disclose  a  transaction  In  ,ai  Ineligible  rom- 
mixllty  the  .Agency  ha£  m  idc  It  a  practice  to 
maKe  a  claim  for  the  amount  involved  against 
the  government  of  the  recipient  ountrv  The 
purpose  of  the  new  prtxedures  is  to  prevent 
improper  transactions  before  they  occur. 

The  new  contrvils  were  recommended  by 
.Senator  Kjs\  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  dur- 
ing hearings  on  tne  Foreign  .Assistance  leg- 
isl.itloii  belore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  March 


The  new  screening  procedures  are  pre- 
r.cr.bed  in  ,in  amendment  to  AID  Regulation 
1  the  baiilc  reguUtlon  on  doing  ousine«:s  wiin 
.AID  The  amendment  which  vvill  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  provides  rhnt 
the  new  controls,  will  be  applied  etleftUf 
tAuv   13 

AID  rtiianced  the  .'xport  ol  jl  y")  b.illon  .n 
.American  conumxlitles  during  rtsc.U  vear 
1W67 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Assisiamc 
.Act.  goods  supplied  through  the  loreUn  aM 
program  must  be  provided  its  :ar  as  possibln 
bv  private  enterprise  using  private  chanufl- 
ot  trade  to  the  fvillest  extent  Thius.  when 
AID  agrees  to  finance  American  ncierato.'- 
for  a  power  project  for  exaniple  or  sui  u 
things  as  .American  fertilizer  replacemei.t 
partes,  equipment  and  raw  materials  lor  geii- 
eriil  economic  growth,  the  goods  actu.wiv 
move  through  private  business  channeU  For- 
eign importers  deal  directly  v^ith  pruao 
.American  exporters  and  suppliers  On  prt.^t- :  - 
tatlon  of  proper  bills  of  lading  .ind  other  if- 
qulred  documents  to  one  of  more  than  10ii 
U  S  banks  which  handle  AID  letters 
credit,  the  banks  pav  the  US  suppliers  una 
exporters,  druv«,ing  on  the  AID  loan  or  grar  t 
lundfi  tor  the  project  or  program 

The  new  procedure  will  retjuue  the  filUi^ 
by  the  supplier  ot  .i  new  lorm  enabling  All" 
to  .s<-reen  such  jjroposed  transaction*  bet',  ri 
the  supplier  is  paid  ,ind  the  gocxls  shippeu 

In  the  new  lorm    the  supplier  vmU  cerri: 
that  he  has  received  .oi  order  (rom  a  cert; 
importer  for  a    ommodlty  which  he  describe 
In  detail  and  that  the  goods  v^lU  be  ship;"-: 
as  described  in  everv  respect  unless  he  ^l 
mlts  a  new  sUilement    The  ^uppller    iBo  .i.. 
certify  as   to  the  new  ,ind  first-quality  con- 
dition of  the  commodity,  and  .is  to  his  ci'- 
izenslup  and  i-liglbihtv  to  participate  m  AlU- 
tlnaiued   transactions    The    supplier   will     ■^ 
paid  only  after  the  trnnsactlon   is  approved 
on  the  form  lt.se!f  bv  AID 

Most  AID-Iu.aiiced  commodity  cXpoU^ 
Irom  the  United  Stutt.-  to  developiiii;  ccii.,- 
tnes  will  be  cic.ered  now  or  ..t  ,inv  early  dJt>: 
by  the  new  procedures 

In  Vietnam  bec.iu.sp  "(  the  sl,;e  .>f  H; 
cc.mmercial  import  progr..m  and  the  war- 
time conditions  prevailing,  special  controls 
were  previously  miposed  by  AID  and  wll!  •■ 
■ontlnued  along  with  the  vViiihingtci 
icreemng 

The  new  advance  screening  procedure  ■v... 
require  .some  JO  ,i!ialy6ts  who  are  being  ■'-- 
signed  to  -he  AID  Conlroller'.s  office  lor  thi- 
work. 
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VIETNAM  CEASE-FIRE  POSSIBLY  IN 
THE  OFFERING 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Preside;',' 
today  all  Americans  have  reason  ur 
happiness  knowing  that  on  May  10,  onl. 
a  week  from  today,  talks  will  commence 
In  Paris  between  representatives  of  th 
United  States  and  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam  seeking  a  cease-fire  and 
an  armistice  in  Vietnam  and  an  end  to 
the  bloodletting  which  has  already  cost 
the  United  States  more  than  25.000  price- 
less lives  of  men  killed  in  combat,  more 
than  1.000  missing  in  combat,  and  some 
141.000  wounded  in  combat.  This,  in 
addition  to  those  killed  and  maimed  in 
what  the  Pentagon  terms  "accidents  and 
incidents"  and  to  those  thousands  af- 
fUcfd  with  malaria  fever  and  various 
jungle  diseases.  All  this  in  Vietnam,  a 
little  country  less  than  half  the  size  of 
.some  of  our  States  and  of  no  importance 
whatsoever  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  a  country  In  Southeast  Asia  far 
from  our  sphere  of  influence. 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  teenage  boys 
who  would  shortly  be  subject  to  the  draft 


may  today  truly  .say  to  each  other  "Our 
cup  of  joy  i-unneth  over."  We  should  not 
expect  that  this  American  war  we  have 
been  waglnc  in  Vietnam  will  end  sud- 
denly and  Immediately,  Very  definitely,  I 
believe  that  these  talks  will  continue  over 
many  weeks,  perhaps  for  some  months, 
but  that  the  end  result  will  be  peace  and 
the  return  home  of  approximately  600,- 

000  fine  Americans  who  have  to  date  sur- 
vived and  are  committed  to  combat  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  should  now  without 
delay  proceed  toward  disengagement  and 
no  lonaer  expand  or  escalate  our  involve- 
ment 

In  looking  at  the  meager  report  on 
t!ie  Senate  bulletin  board,  my  mind  goes 
back  to  late  1963  and  in  particular  when 
my  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  appeared 
Ijelore  the  Congress  in  his  .state  of  the 
Unioii  address  earlv  in  1964  and  proposed 
iliat  wonderful  program  for  a  war  on 
poverty  and  to  create  a  Great  Society. 

1  recall  he  said  tliat  under  his  leadership 
lie  prorx>sed  wo  would  win  against  pov- 
erty, deprivation,  and  ignorance  and  give 
the  underprivileged  and  those  discrimi- 
nated against  the  opportunities  they 
nevtr  had.  He  spoke  of  the  uncrossed 
desert  and  the  unclimbed  ridge  and  of 
!iow  we  would  tso  forward.  We  had  high 
iiopes  not  only  for  complete  civil  liber- 
ties and  civil  rights  for  all  Americans 
!jut  for  a  new  life,  a  new  opportunity,  a 
job  for  ever>'  worker,  a  home  for  every 
:amily  and  for  everj-  man  to  come  home 
10  his  family  at  night  after  a  day's  work 
V, !th  .somt thins  for  them  to  eat:  and  for 
■  oun>;sti.Ts  icpardless  of  race  or  the  fi- 

,ancial  status  of  their  families  to  be 
iven  ever\-  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
.it:lier  education. 

Then  came  the  cra.sh  President  John- 
.  on  became  subservient  to  Director 
Helms  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
.Agency,  to  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor.  Ambas- 
sador Henr>-  Cabot  Lodge  and  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  otu-  Armed 
Forces  yielding  deference  and  devotion 
o  them  and  following  their  urging  and 
:dvice  to  wapc  war  to  achieve  ultimate 
military  victory  instead  of  a  diplomatic 
-ettlement.  Then  later  c^me  the  bomb- 
.ns  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  giving  up 
of  that  unconditional  war  on  poverty  and 
•.he  waging  of  an  all-out  war  in  this  far- 
.tway,  underdeveloped,  backward  little 
( ountr>-  as  urged  by  the  generals  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  this  time  of  joy  I  have  a  feeling  in- 
side me  of  sadness  over  what  President 
Johnson's  administration  might  have 
been  and  what  he  might  have  done  by 
this  time  for  the  American  people  except 
lor  the  destructive  influence  of  that  in- 
dustrial-military complex  against  which 
President  Eisenhower  warned  in  his  fare- 
well statement  to  the  American  people. 
General  Taylor,  who  is  in  my  judgment 
the  poorest  Presidential  adviser  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  is  a  prime  repre- 
.sentatlve  of  that  military-industrial 
complex. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  early  January 
1964,  and  to  listening  to  Presidential 
statements  from  the  'White  House,  read- 
ing Presidential  messages  and  listening 
to  President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
address  that  January  and  believing  that 
under  his  leadership  In  this  coimtry  we 


would  give   top   priority   to   creating   a 
Great  Society, 

These  high  hopes  that  his  statements 
created  early  in  1964  had  to  be  given  up 
with  our  escalating  and  expanding  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  later  on  in  bombing 
North  Vietnam  and  in  blowing  up  into 
smoke  $2.5  billion  every  month  in  our 
Vietnam  involvement.  In  addition  to 
these  casualties,  low-cost  housing,  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  Government  aid  to 
rebuild  ghettos  and  slums  in  our  cities 
were  all  casualties  also.  They  gave  way 
to  waging  a  war  which  is,  of  course,  the 
most  unpopular  foreign  war  our  country 
has  ever  fought. 

I  have  a  feeling  mingled  with  joy  that 
the  bloodletting  will  cease  with  the  end- 
ing of  the  year.  I  do  not  think  American 
people  should  expect  a  cease-fire  to  follow 
immediately  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
talks.  That  is  not  the  v/ay  the  Asiatic 
mind  operates,  but  I  think  Americans 
have  reason  to  feel  that  there  will  be  an 
end  to  the  bloodletting  soon. 

It  is  tragic  that  President  Johnson,  a 
very  great  man,  could  have  achieved  the 
goals  he  set  out  to  achieve  had  he  not 
been  subservient  to  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  represented  by  thece  men 
and  groups  I  have  named. 

Had  he  done  otherwise  and  carried  out 
his  goal  of  eliminating  poverty  in  our 
Nation,  of  replacing  our  Khettos  with 
decent  homes  and  decent  schools,  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  polluted  rivers. 
lakes,  and  streams,  of  eliminating  the 
filth  from  the  air  we  breathe,  of  uinng 
hope  to  the  hopeless  and  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all,  instead  of  him  rctirinc  from 
the  Presidency  there  would  be  a  well- 
ni.eh  irresistible  demand  that  he  run  for 
reelection  and  our  citizens  next  Novem- 
ber would  have  given  him  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence even  greater  than  that  of  1964. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  CHALLENGES 
CONGRESS    ON    TAX    INCREASE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  today,  the  President  held  a 
press  conference  and  I  wish  to  quote 
from  the  wire  services  some  of  his  com- 
ments : 

P»re8ldent  Johnson  today  challenged  Con- 
gress to  "bite  the  bullet"  and  pass  a  tax  in- 
crease bill  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 

Johnson  used  blunt  language  to  challenge 
Congress  to  "stand  up  like  men  and  answer 
the  roll  call"  in  the  current  deadlock  over 
cutting  Federal  expenditures  and  raising 
Income  taxes. 

"In  my  Judgment  we  are  courting  danger 
by  this  continued  procrastination,"  the 
President  said. 

He  said  It  was  his  opinion  that  anything 
beyond  a  (4  billion  reduction  in  actual  Fed- 
eral spending  would  either  be  "a  phony 
paper  cut"  or  would  do  harm  to  needed  Gov- 
ernment actlvltleB. 


I  depart  here  to  say  that  there  is  no 
man  who  has  served  in  the  White  House 
who  Is  a  better  authority  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "phony"  than  the  present 
occupant. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  press  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"I  think  that  we  have  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult road  ahead."  he  replied  when  asked 
what  he  thought  were  the  pro.spects  !cr 
apprrival    of    the    tax    bill. 

He  said  tlie  lime  had  come  to  "bite  the 
bullet  and  stand  up  and  do  what  Is  needed 
for  the  country  .  ,  to  pass  a  tax  bill  without 
any  arid.s  ifs  or  bu's  " 

He  also  sajcj  lie  was  opposed  to  a  package 
of  .s[)endlng  cuts  drafted  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  But  he  said  he  would 
"reluctantly"  accept  It  if  that  wa.';  the  only 
way  to  win  congressional  enactment  of  the 
long-stalled  tax  hike. 

He  said  the  country  could  "absorb  some 
reduction  without  wrecking  our  urban  pro- 
pram"  or  other  activities  but  lie  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  would  go  beyond  the 
figure  he  had  mentioned.  If  they  did.  he  said, 
he  v^'as  ready  as  President  to  exercise  his 
responsibility  to  .'.pprove  or  veto  Congress' 
work. 

The  President  .said  that  not  only  did  he 
oppose  the  spending  cuts  but  that  he  thought 
nls  $186  billion  budget  for  the  liscal  year 
Stirling  July  1.  .should  be  higher  He  said 
additional  needs  of  the  military,  such  iis  the 
procurement  fif  more  helicopters  required 
cxtr.i  defcn.se  spf-ndlrig 

Despite  Johnson's  c'.alm  that  the  spend. 
inc  cuts  were  too  deep,  he  uotPd  that  they 
liari  yet  to  move  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills, 
EV-Aric  .  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  throw  hl.s  support  behind  the  tax 
mcrpa.sp. 

He  also  said  tl.f-rc  were  pressing  problems 
m  tlie  cities  and  .tmong  the  poor  that  Con- 
gress should  deal  with 

Johnson,  in  his  tone  and  his  rf-m.irks.  made 
it  clear  he  was  losing  patience  v^'ith  Mills. 

Johnson  said  the  administration  "did  not 
agree"  with  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  would  cut  tlie  S186 
billion  spending  jiroaram  by  $4  billion,  re- 
duce new  approprl.itlons  by  $10  billion  find 
retract  $8  billion  in  jirrvlously  appropriated 
but  unspent  funds. 

But  he  said   that  the  administration  de- 
cided   "if   th.1t   is   the    only   way    to   get   the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  take  action 
to  get  Mr.  Mills  to  report  out  a  t.'ix  bill"  then 
he  would  accept  the  package 

The  President  insisted  that  the  lawmakers 
"do  not  hold  up  a  tax  bill"  any  longer  Vi'hi:e 
some  "try  blackmail"  to  get  over  a  personal 
view. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, the  Record  .should  be  clear  as  to 
just  what  the  conflict  is  and  why  the 
tax  bill  has  not  been  approved.  The 
President  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  $4  bil- 
lion reduction  would  be  "either  a  phony 
paper  cut  or  would  do  more  harm  to 
needed  Government  activities." 

Let  us  see  what  kind  of  cut  the  Presi- 
dent is  endorsing.  I  will  quote  from  his 
own  plan  as  recommended  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  as  approved  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  first 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  on  May  1.  1968,  as  approved 
by  the  'White  House,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(.•(iMMITTCK    RieSOLUTtON- 

Rfvol/t-rf  T'lat  It  Is  the  sense  ot  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApprnprlAtlons  that  iti  rtew  of  fhe 
oompeUmg  need  to  mnliitiUn  price  stability. 
jtreni{tlien  the  domestu*  economy,  and 
streiiictheii  tlie  dollar  iit  home  md  .it)ro.-vd. 
the  Lei;iMative  and  Executive  Br.uu-hes  of 
the  OovernmeTU.  ir.  the  ovenill  hest  interests 
of  ,ill  :he  people  of  the  nation,  should  pursue 
.1  two-pronged  Jl&cal  policy  of  saving  every 
biiu«et  doU.kr  that  cm  '^lielv  !>e  sHved  and 
securlnt;  everv  dollar  of  iddUlunal  revenue 
that  cm  reiisonably  be  secured  The  Com- 
mittee on  Approprl.itlons  reconimends  the 
iv  lions  hereinafter  set  forth  u«  necessary  to 
i-slst  m  :icconipllsnln(?  'hese  objectives 

-SEt  2  The  t^t.o  of  pruposcd  .»ppropriJ»- 
tlons  .md  other  new  hudgec  authority  (or  i:ie 
flsoal  vear  lOfia  should  ^e  reduced  ov  not  ie»s 
thaji  JIO.OOO  UOO.OOO  below  those  estimated 
for  that  year  in  the  budget  for  1969.  not 
counting  the  purt.on  jI  utaal  .ippropn.dlons 
and  other  new  hiidset  .luthonty  .'or  such  )ear 
that  may  exceed  the  budget  rstlinates  tiiere- 
tor  for'^i)  special  Vietnam  cosu.  i2l  trust 
funds,  and  i3i  items  i  oilier  ih^n  trust 
funds  I  included  under  the  heading  "rela- 
tively uncontrollable"  m  the  t'lble  .ippe.ar- 
inK  on  page  15  of  the  budget  for  1969.  In  the 
event  such  •-otil  reduction  !s  nit  •■ff<'cru.,t*'<l 
vi»ough  .ipproprlatlo'^  r»nd  other  spendlns! 
L.ithoritv  .ictlons.  the  Executive  Br;inch 
should  take  .<uch  further  .ictlons  as  will 
u-nieve  not  .ess  than  such  total  reduction 
.ind  such  further  .imo\ints  shall  be  rescinded 

Sec.  1  Budget  outlays  i  expenditures  and 
net  lending  I  during  the  fiscal  year  1969 
.should  be  reduced  bv  not  less  than  M.OOC- 
000  000  below  those  estimated  for  that  year 
in  the  budget  for  1969.  not  counting  the 
portion  of  acttial  budget  outlays  for  such 
vpir  that  may  exceed  the  budget  estimates 
thereof  for  ili  «prclnl  Vietnam  costs.  i2i 
trust  funds  md  i.lt  items  other  th.iii  trust 
funds  I  incuided  under  the  headlr>g  "rela- 
tuelv  uncontrollable"  In  the  table  appearing 
on  page  l.i  nf  the  budget  for  1969  In  the 
event  such  total  reduction  is  not  effectuated 
'hr  >ugh  ac  lojis  by  the  legislative  branch, 
the  executUe  branch  should  take  -.uch  fur- 
ther actions  as  will  .ichieve  not  leas  than 
such  total  reduction. 

Src  4  The  executive  branch  should 
ciiije  a  >peclal  study  and  analysis  to  be  made 
of  unobligated  balances  of  appropriations 
.md  other  biulget  .mthorlty  available  in  the 
f\sc.il  year  1969  which  will  remain  available 
for  use  after  June  .10  T969  and  make  a  report 
thereon  to  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  budget  ror  1970.  including  -peciftc  rec- 
inimemlatlons  for  legislation  to  rescind  not 
less  than  58.000000.000  of  .such  unobligated 
balances 

Mr  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
Pte-ifif'iit.  I  ciuote  section  3 

Sec  3  Budget  outlays  (expenditures  .ind 
'let  lending  I  during  the  fiscal  year  1969 
nould  be  reduced  by  nut  less  "han  $4000- 
jOO.OOO  !)eU'W  •h'>se  e»timated  for  that  year 
in  the  Budget  for  1969.  not  counting  the 
portion  of  icv.tal  budget  outlays  for  such 
vear  that  m.iy  exceed  the  budget  estimates 
thereof  for  ili  «p»ecial  Vietnam  costs  (2) 
trust  funds,  and  i3i  items  i  other  th.an 
trust  funds  I  included  under  the  heading 
"reiattvely  iintfoiurollable"  In  the  table  ^,\t- 
pearmg  on  pace  15  of  the  Budget  for  1969  " 

Now  let  us  turn  to  page  15  of  the 
budget  for  1969.  to  which  he  referred. 
and  see  lUst  what  the  Pre.sident  is  pro- 
po.sing  to  except  from  his  .^o-called  $4 
bilUon  cut.  In  addition  to  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  in  .addition  to  the 
trust  funds  over  which  he  ha.s  no  con- 
trol, and  in  addition  to  the  .Npecial  costs 


for  the  Vietnam  war  which  we  all  recog- 
nize must  be  accepted,  the  President  .sub- 
ests  tliat  we  al.so  make  an  exception  of 
public  a.s.sistance  grants  from  any  cuts. 
He  asked  for  $5  7  billion,  but  if  they 
decide  to  make  it  SIO  billion  they  could 
do  -.o  under  the  excrptinn  The  price 
supjx)rl  programs  for  agriculture  and 
other  expendituie.s  under  CCC.  which  in- 
cludes Public  Law  480,  the  tood  stamp 
plan  and  many  other  nrogr.Tms  too  nu- 
merous to  mention — all  ot  the.se  would 
be  excepted  from  any  cuts  under  the 
President's  i)ropv.)saI 

Tlien.  as  if  that  were  not  onounh.  they 
have  an  item  at  the  bottom,  other — 
o-t-h-e-r — $2  »  billion.  So  far.  I  have 
been  able  to  Mnd  no  one  m  Conuress  or 
the  execi*^\e  branch  who  could  »l\e  me 
a  breakdown  on  that  item.  It  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  and  could  be  raised  to 
S5  billion  or  SIO  billion  and  still  not  be 
in  violatlnn  of  the  President's  so-called 
cuts. 

I  say  again,  when  the  President  uses 
the  word  phony"  in  talking  about  ex- 
penditure cuts  he  certainly  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  Tins  suggestion 
classified  as  expenditure  control  as  ap- 
proved by  the  White  House  is  the  most 
phony  recommendation  ever  submitted 
to  Congress  ir.  my  opinion  and  is  an  in- 
.sult  to  the  inteilisence  ot  the  .American 
taxpayers. 

Why  IS  It  that  some  of  us  insist  that 
.spending  cuts  are  to  be  written  in  the 
law  before  we  approve  a  tax  cut?  Why 
do  we  insist  and  .^ay  we  will  not  take  the 
word  of  the  executive  branch''  I  want  to 
refer  bnetly  to  some  of  the  experience 
we  have  had  in  this  connection. 

I  i;o  back  to  December  2.  1965.  to  be  ex- 
act. The  President's  press  release  from 
Texas  is  as  follows.  I  f^uote  from  the  New- 
York  Times  of  December  2.  1965: 
President  B.scks  s  Cit  in  U.S.  Jobs— j\p- 
PRovEs  Pi.  sN  To  Rftire  25.000 

President  Johnson  approved  this  afternoon 
a  plan  that  could  eliminate  25,000  Govern- 
ment Jobs. 

The  plan,  contained  in  a  memorandum 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  md  released  here, 
instructs  the  heads  of  Ciovernment  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment by  1  to  1  2.5  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the 
hscal  year   1966.  which  ends  next  June  30 

Joseph  Laltln.  .isslstant  White  House  press 
secretary.  Nftld  the  plan  did  not  mean  that 
present  employes  would  be  dismissed  It  Is 
designed,  lie  said,  to  take  advantage  of 
stepped- up  retirements  from  Government 
jobs. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  entire  news  article  from 
which  I  have  been  quoting  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\<nis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

{From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  2.  19651 
PRESID8NT    Backs   a   Cut   in    US.    Jobs — Ap- 
proves   PiAN     To     Retwe    25.000 — Spends 

QciXT  Day 

Austin.  Tex.  December  1  — President 
Johnson  .ipproved  this  afternoon  a  plan  that 
could  eliminate  25.000  Government  Jobs 

The  plan,  contained  In  a  memorandum 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  rele.'wed  hrre. 
instructi!  the  heads  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  .agencies  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment by  1  to  1  25  per  cent  bv  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  which  ends  next  June  HO 

Joseph  Laltln.  assistant  White  Hntuse  press 


secretary,  said  the  pl.in  illd  not  mean  the 
present  employes  would  be  dUsmissed  It  :^ 
designed,  he  said  to  Uke  .idvantage  f 
stepped-up  retire  ments  lr'>m  ("nivtrnmeir 
Jobs 

These  retlrement-s  have  been  Increasing 
because  of  a  new  '..■^w  nfTerln^  i-ert.iin  Induce- 
ments Including  larecr  pensions  to  employes 
who  retire  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  vacancies  thus  created."  the  menvi- 
randum  said,  present  an  opportunity  to  tike 
new  specific  action  to  carry  out  the  Prcsi- 
deiifs  long-standing  instructions  to  hold 
Federal  employment  at  the  minimum  upccs- 
sarv  to  carry  out  Government  operations  ef- 
fectively ■■ 

Tlie  President  spent  a  quiet  day  at  his 
ranch  studying  reports  and  preparing  for  . 
meeting  tomorrow  with  .Secret. iry  of  .\gri  ,'- 
ture  Orville  L.  Freeman  .md  Sccretar\  ; 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

Tlie  main  topic  at  the  meeting  is  expect.'rt 
to  be  the  world  food  .situation  .md  Mr.  Jolm- 
sons  forthcoming  talk  with  President  M'.- 
hammed  .'.yub  Khan  df  Pakistan 

Mr  Rusk  IS  expected  to  Join  Mr.  JohnHcn 
and  Defense  Secretary  Rribert  .S  McN:>m:it  i 
lor  a  discussion  of  world  prublems  this  wprk- 
cnd  or  early  next  week.  The  Wliltc  House  .  n- 
nounced  vesterd.iy  that  this  meeting  would 
be  held  tomorrow  or  Friday.  However,  'fll- 
rlals  explained  today  that  administrat.'. e 
■vork  It  the  Pent.igon  would  keep  Mr  Mc. 
Namara  In  Washington  longer  than  .x- 
pected 

I  he  President  also  spoke  by  telephone  \\ltti 
hi.s  special  a.sslst.int  for  national  seciuity 
affairs.  Mr,  McGeorge  Bundv.  Mr.  Laltir;  n 
response  to  .i  question,  said  that  the  siibu-et 
of  Mr  Bundv's  future  had  not  been  di.sois^.^d 
and  that,  to  the  best  i>f  his  knowledge  ".f 
two  men  had  never  dlscu.s.sed  it  Mr  Biiiiciv 
has  been  ntfered  i  post  as  hend  <if  the  F'  rd 
Foundation 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delavorc  Wt.at 
liapiHMicd?  Instead  of  reducin'i  'hr 
Go\ernme!U  payrolls  by  "25.000  em- 
ployees, in-stead  of  reducinii  Pedrial 
employment  from  1  to  I'j  percent,  diii- 
ins  the  7  succeediiiL'  months  he  added 
190,325  employees  to  the  Federal  i;ayi "li 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  itf  ni- 
ized  breakdown  of  the  increase  in  the  7 
succeeding  months  be  printed  in  '!:e 
Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  bcinii  no  objection,  the  iten-.i:'.i- 
tion  \vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t!:e 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Month 

Ecnploynieni 

Incrrne 

December  1%5 

!.  iSO.  742 

2.e;9 

l.i"uarv  1966 

?.  555. 572 

4.8)C 

February  1%6 

?. 530. 518 

24.916 

March  1966 

?.  610. 780 

30. 2f.? 

April  1966 

.'.6W.  153 

33. 3"  i 

Way  1966 

:.  665. 16U 

2l.';a7 

lun»1966 

2.738,248 

73.Ci« 

Total 

190. 325 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pi.  •;- 
iacnt.  wiien  the  Director  of  the  Bud-et 
was  before  the  Finance  Committee  : 
the  Senate  I  asked  him  to  reconcile  •  .•■ 
promi.se  of  the  President  to  cut  '2;ii"'' 
Federal  jobs  in  the  remainder  m  ■  .' 
fiscal  year  with  the  resulting  addition  : 
190.000  jobs  He  --aid  it  was  very  ea.sy  •  ^ 
explain.  He  said  that  not  only  did  ■:■•" 
President  carry  nut  the  promise,  he  .■■■:- 
tually  did  ii-.ore.  He  explained  that  at  t:.e 
time  the  President  made  the  statemein 
that  he  was  eoing  to  make  the  reduction 
lit  25.000  m  Federal  employment  he  !-.ad 
in  mind  adding  225,000  employees,  and 
he  changed  his  mind  and  reduced  ti.e 
25,000  fron^.  the  figure  he  was  planninp  to 


add  Actually,  since  he  added  only  190.- 
000  instead  of  the  225,000  he  had  iri  mind 
adding,   this  was  called  a  reduction  of 

^FoUowinp  that  line  of  reasoning,  why 
did  the  Pre.sident  not  fix  his  mind  on 
■idding  1  million  employees,  and  then  I 
vUiilKXse  he  would  have  claimed  a  reduc- 
tion of  800.000.  It  is  that  kind  of  tactic 
that  Is  noinc  to  bankrupt  this  countrj-. 
and  that  is  why  we  have  this  credibility 

gap- 

Another  example:  „„„  .,1, 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  in  1966  the 
President  i.ssued  an  Executive  order,  this 
time  Ireezing  employment  at  the  July  1, 
1966  level  He  said  this  reduction  was 
t:oing  to  be  achieved  by  the  nonreplace- 
ment  of  normal  resignations  and  retirees. 
-\.-ain  what  happened?  In.stcad  of  carrj-- 
'ii;g  out  the  Presidents  order  freezing  em- 
Dlovment  at  the  July  1,  1966,  level,  the 
administration  actually  added  another 
179.868  employees  to  the  public  payroll: 
ai.d  thev  are  still  adding. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  breakdown  of  Federal  em- 
ployees added  in  violation  of  the  Presi- 
denls  own  Executive  order  of  September 
20.  1966.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

),Hiint.  ,      ^      , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
(iown  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
r.ECORD,  as  follows: 

CIVILIAN  iVPlMVifS  --lUHU  10  THt  flDIRAL  PAYROLL. 
IN  CO'(TRA|iu:.TMyi  of  UtCUTlV!  URDLR  ISSUtD 
SEPT   M,  1966 


Month 


July  1,  1966 
IlIv     . 
Au(;ust   - 
beptember 
October 
November. . . 
December 
J.inuary  1967 
February       . 
March 
Ai)ril 
May 
June. . 
luly    - 

August. 

September 
October 
.ovember 
December 
lanuary  1968 
February   . 

Total 

Total  increase 


Employment 


2.738.047 
2. 7R8.  mi 
2.805.519 
2.773.724 
2.798.212 
2.834.940 
2.842.528 
2.848.249 
2.864.626 
2  8?2.639 
?  899.67:i 
2.905.595 

2  9811.  159 
3.012.374 

3  bO  1.829 
2.923.641 
2.927.657 
2.929.508 
2.926.095 
2.918.967 
2.917.914 


iKi.-<He     L'ecre.ise 


50. 050 
17.422 

24.488 

36. 728 

7.588 

5.721 
16,377 
18.013 
17.t)34 

S.  922 
74.564 
32.215 


4.016 
1.85! 


31.795 


;■!.  515 

78. 188 


i.412 
7.128 
1.053 


311.989        132.121 


Mr  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
P'C'^ident  I  cite  these  to  show  why  some 
of  us  were  not  satisfied  with  the  prom- 
ises of  the  executive  branch  to  cut  ex- 
,.enditures  but  were  convinced  we  must 
'■.ave  expenditure  reduction  written  in 
the  law.  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  real 
t  conomy  in  this  Government. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  for  months  has 
jeen  advocating  a  tax  increase.  I  think 
■.ve  do  need  a  tax  inciea.se.  Inflation  is  a 
■eal  threat.  .As  lar  back  as  August  1965  I 
-aid  the  economy  was  getting  overheated. 
that  we  siiould  slow  down  on  some  of  our 
expenditures,  and  that  we  should  in- 
crea.se  taxes.  Nothing  was  done. 

Last  year,  in  January,  the  President 
-ent  a  message  to  Congress  and  asked  for 
a  6-percent  surtax.  I  promptly  endorsed 
that  6-i)ercent  increase  because  I  thought 
:t  was  absolutely  essential.  At  the  same 
time  I  suggested  that  we  should  exercise 


greater  coiUrol  over  expenditures.  But 
instead  of  pursuing  the  6-percent  in- 
crease which  the  President  had  men- 
tioned in  his  message  we  find  that  ju.st 
6  weeks  later  he  had  completely  reversed 
his  position  and  was  before  tlie  Congre.'^s 
asking  for  a  tax  reduction  through  the 
restoration  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit.  I  was  one  of  two  Senators  who 
opposed  that  tax  leduction.  I  said  I 
thought  it  was  unwise  and  that  we  should 
be  increasing  taxes  rather  than  reducing 

I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  m  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  when  he  was  testifying  before 
the  Finance  Committee,  that  rather  than 
be  before  our  committee  endorsing  a  tax 
reduction  he  should  be  supporting  a  tax 
increase.  He  said  at  that  lime  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  made  up  its  mind 
whether  it  wanted  a  tax  increase. 

That  is  the  reason  why  questions  were 
a.sked  if  the  Pre.sident  really  wanted  a 
tax  increase.  It  is  being  questioned  now. 
Realizing  that  there  should  be  some 
action  toward  fl.scal  restraint,  on  June 
28  of  last  year  I  directed  a  letter  to  the 
S-cretary  appealing  to  him  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  his  tax  messane  to  the  Con- 
gress in  order  that  we  could  take  action 
before  Congress  adjourned  Last  July  14 
I  received  a  replv  from  Secretary  Fowler, 
at  which  time  he  said  that  as  of  that  date 
they  had  not  fully  decided  what  would  be 
the   surcharge   they    really    wanted     He 

'  When  the  surcharee  recommendation  is 
made  In  definite  form,  the  Congress  will  want 
to  concentrate  on  the  central  i.ssues  of  the 
size  of  the  needed  tax  Increase  and  the  tim- 
ing The  needed  rapid  action  could  be  lost 
in  a  protracted  debate  on  subptintlve  tax 
revision.  1     ,     ,1 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  int 
correspondence  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  corre- 
.spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follow.'-: 

WaKhingto^K  DC    J  mu-  'JH.  1967. 
Hon.    HenRT    H.    Fowi.fr, 

Srcretarv  of  ihr  Trea^m'J.  Drpartmrnt  0/  thP 
TreaKurv.   Washington     T)  C 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  .'\crordine  to  re- 
cent press  accounts  the  Administration  is 
planning  to  submit  to  the  Congress  eoine- 
tlme  before  its  adjournment  a  request  lor 
a  broad  tax  increase. 

Before  any  tax  increase  is  enacted  iTaan> 
of  us  feel  that  certain  recognized  loopholes 
in  our  existing  tax  structure  should  be  re- 
examined. I  am  therefore  trusting  that  the 
AdminlBtratlon's  decision  .clU  be  submitted 
to  the  congress  far  enough  m  advance  to 
eive  us  adequate  time  to  consider  these  re- 
visions   along    with    your    request    for    new 

taxes. 

Yours  sincerely. 

John   J,  Wtlmams. 


must    be   laken    into   :iccount    in   settling   .« 

the   liming   of   spccihc   Presidential    request.s 

to  the  Congress 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  ol   tax  rf- 

vi..iun  lo  the  surcharge.  I  would  like  to  reter 
t,,  the  I'residenfs  Economic  Message  where 
he  Slid  ■■■n.is  work  .if  basic  reform  shuuUt 
proceed  independently  of  the  requirements 
'or  raislnu'  t^ixes  or  the  opporluinues  lor  tax 
■reduction"  When  the  surcharge  recom- 
,nena.,tion  is  made  in  definite  loniv  the  Con- 
gress win  want  to  concentrate  on  the  central 
^s.ues  of  the  sl/e  of  the  needed  >^»'<  '"^■^;»;;^ 
.,n<l  nie  timing.  The  needed  rapid  lation 
cMuUl  be  lost  11.  u  prwtr,.rted  debi.te  lU  sub- 
.st  mtive  'ax  revision 

For  this  reason  it  seems  desirable  that  t.ix 
reform  ;uk1  stahlli/lng  tax  rate  adjustments 
be  itpproached  separately. 
Sliu'erelv  vours, 

Hf.nky  H    FoWI.ER 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Wa^lnngton.  July  14.  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  ScTiate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  WuLiAMs:  Your  letter  of 
June  28  suggests  that  some  problems  of  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  structtire  should  be  re- 
examined in  connection  with  Congressional 
consideration  of  a  tax  surcharge,  "iou  indi- 
cate therefore,  that  the  President's  Message 
on  Tax  Reform  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  In  time  for  consideration  m  con- 
nection with  the  surcharge.  ,  ..,^rr.r^ 
As  vou   will   realize,    a   number   of   factors 


Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr 
President    I  point  that  out  to  show  that 
•IS  late  as  last   July  the  administration 
.still  had  not  made  up  its  mind  on  the 
need  of  a  tax  increase.  In  Aueu.st  1967 
the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  proixisal 
for  a  10-percent  tax  increase,  but  he  was 
unable  to  t-et  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
■  ■ress  of  his  own  party  lo  introduce  the 
bill'  I  volunteered  on  numerous  occasions 
that  if  no  member  of  his  own  Party  le- 
sn,.cted  the  President's  office  enoLieh  to 
introduce  the  bill  m  his  behalf  and  if  he 
o  iM^end  it  to  my  office  I  would  intro- 
duce It,  and  under  the  .standard  in-oce- 
dure  we  could  hold  hearings  on  it.  Noin- 
In    was  done.  In  January  I  >nt'"duced  a 
bill  of  my  own  which  provided  for  an  S8 
billion  expenditure  reduction  plus  a  tax 
Ineiease,  and  that  was  the  bill  enacted  by 
ihe  Senate,  ^        . 

Tho  final  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
was  c')S!X)nsored  by  the  Senator  Irom 
Florida  '  Mr.  SMATHERsl. 

1  w*sh  to  quote  from  the  siatement  of 
secretary  Fowler  before  '1^''^™"^^ 
Committee  when  testifymu  on  March  20 
(,n  the  need  for  the  tax  increase.  The 
complete  sentences  appear  on  pages  9 
and  10  of  the  statement,  I  will  read  part 

of  it: 

The  united  Stales  economy-  a  mighty  en- 
.nne  of  production  and  distrlbution-ls  roar- 

'"LuThe'ndet  neither  snux^th  -or  safe. 
Rismg  inflationary  Pressures  .nd  a  disturb- 
ing deterioration  In  our  i»^"'^'''"^""i'\'*\^"'^^^ 
of  pavments  signal  a  clear  .nd  P^^-f^n^/;" 
Ker  that  the  economy  is  overheating  .md 
running  at  .<n  exces-sive  rate  of  speed    .   .   . 

l^cco'dinglv.   the  driver  is  trvmg  to  brake 
the  vehicle  to  a  safe  cruLsing  .speed. 

That  is  a  ^ood  analogy,  but  when  we 
consider  anv  vehicle  roaring  down   the 
road  at  an -exces-sive  rate  of  speed  ^.e 
Lnow  that  a  respons.We  civuer  does  not 
put  on   ins  brakes  without   ni.st   tak  nu 
his    loot    olT    the    accelerator.    Ihe     11st 
hing  anv  driver  who  is  qualiheri  to  hold 
r   cpnse  does  is  slow  the  ^ehK•le  down 
and  then  u-^e  brakes  to  brina  the  vehicle 
und>^    control     This    administration    is 
trvinu  to  keep  its  foot  on  U.e  acceiei<ito 
of  spendinu  and  at  the  same  time  put  tlie 
brakes  on  with  higher  taxes^  ^o"^"'  ^i*^^" 
will  destroy  the  country,  just  as  a  diue 
would    destroy    the    vehicle.    ^  ^^i»;    'J^ 
analogy  of  the  Secretary,  any  driver  who 
was  so  irresponsible  as  to  put  his  foot 
on  the  brakes  while  .-till  holding  his  loot 
on  the  accelerator  would  lose  his  driver  s 
license, 

I  suege.st  that,  some  1:1  the  executive 
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branch  of  thU  admiiustraUoii  art-  <o- 
Ing  to  lose  their  licenses  if  they  do  not 
exercse  more  fiscal  responsibility  and 
restraint  and  help  us  s;et  this  tax  bill 
passed  The  bill  or  v^hich  the  SenatDr 
fron^  F.onda  'Mr  Sm-^thers  and  I  are 
the  authors  :s  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  In  spite  of  and  not  a-s 
a  result  of  any  cooperation  or  support 
we  received  from  this  administration  We 
passed  that  padca^ie  through  the  US 
Senate  over  the  administration  s  oppo- 
s;tlon 

As  late  as  ye-slerdnv  afrernoon,  in  the 
conference  two  Cabinet  officers  repre- 
senting the  White  House  flatly  stated 
they  would  no'  accept  this  bill  if  we  in- 
sisted on  keeping  the  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture reductions  written  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  a,^  it  twssed  the  Senate  They  do  not 
want  and  appnrently  will  not  accept  the 
Sri  billion  expenditure  reductions,  and 
that  point  has  been  made  clear  by  the 
President  t-xlnv  That  is  the  controversy 

If  they  are  not  gjinu  to  accept  It  let 
us  aet  on  with  the  business  and  let  the 
country  know  there  will  be  no  tax  bill 
and  no  fl^scal  restraii.t  Our  amntrv-  is 
confronted  with  a  serious  and  dan^eroua 
financial  situation  A  majority  oi  the 
Senate  reco«;mzes  that  arid  I  appreciate 
the  support  we  received  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle — we  reeded  it — but  I  call 
the  President  s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  expendituie  reduction,  tax  increase 
bill  passed  the  Senate  with  31  out  of  36 
potential  Republican  votes  and  that  only 
22  out  of  64  potential  votes  from  the 
President  s  own  party  voted  to  support 
the  tax  bill  now  in  conleience 

I  point  that  out  to  the  President  and 
sujfijest  that  if  he  wants  to  lecture  some- 
body perhaps  he  had  better  lecture  the 
members  of  his  own  ;>arr'/  If  he  real'y 
wants  to  see  the  situation  corrected  per- 
haps he  h:id  better  tell  the  American 
people  that  they  should  vote  tlie  Re- 
publican ticket  If  they  want  fiscal  r*-- 
ipon.sibility  in  this  country  because  It  is 
tWifinning  to  appear  that  the  country  is 
not  likely  to  i?et  it  trnn  his  ;ja:ty  They 
talk  enough  Nobody  has  ever  said  so 
much  about  fiscal  restraint  In  this  coun- 
try as  the  present  P.esident  of  tiie 
United  States,  nor  has  anyone  ever  done 
so  little  to  carry  out  what  he  is  promislnK 

As  the  President  said,  it  is  time  for 
both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  put  up  or  shut  up 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    wrLLI.\MS  of  Delaware    I  yield. 

Mr  CARLSON  M:  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  making  a  very 
Interesting  point  In  regard  to  the  ux 
situation  confrontint?  this  Nation,  and 
how  It  aflects  its  fiscal  policy 

I  regret  sincerely  the  statement  made 
by  the  President  in  his  press  conference 
this  morning  in  regard  to  action  by  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  action  that  Is  now  being  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  m  conference  on  a  tax  bill 

I  think  I  can  tmderstand  the  Presi- 
dent's frustration,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  his  remark  was  conducive  to  early 
action  on  what  I  contend  Is  a  badly 
needed  tax  bill.  I  think  his  comment  in 
regard  to  Congress  and.  indirectly,  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


and  Its  chairman  was  most  unfortuiiate 
and  unwise,  becau.se  I  sincerely  believe 
our  Nation  needs  not  only  a  tax  bill,  but 
a  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  as 
well 

I  need  not  no  to  the  defense  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  nor  of  the  committee  itself, 
but  I  liave  .seized  on  both  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  m  Finance  and  I  can 
state  that  that  committee  is  under  able 
leadership  and  its  membership  includes 
members  of  b<ith  parties  that  are  highly 
qualified  In  the  tax  field  Its  chairman. 
Representative  WiLBrn  Mills,  has  had 
30  years'  senice  In  Congress  Most  of 
that  time  he  has  spent  on  tax  problems. 
I  state  here  today  that  I  think  he  is  tlie 
most  knowledgeable  man  In  Congre.ss  on 
taxes,  and  probabb'  the  equal  of  anyone 
in  the  executive  branch  I  have  worked 
with  him  personally  .-Vs  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  knows,  when  we 
iio  to  conferences,  there  Is  no  one  who 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  our  tax  prob- 
lems than  Wilbur  Mills 

So  I  regret  sincerely  the  statement 
that  was  made  this  morning  at  the  press 
conference,  because  I  do  not  think  It  is 
going  to  help.  ;n  a  situation  where  we  do 
need  help 

After  all.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  We  are  the 
elected  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  we.  too, 
are  concerned  about  the  fiscal  problems. 
It  Is  not  only  the  executive  branch  that 
IS  concerned.  We  have  been  devoting 
ourselves  to  this  problem  for  some  time; 
and.  with  all  due  respect  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  they 
sent  us  a  bill  with  only  two  items  in  It, 
one  involving  extensions  or  changes  In 
excise  taxes  on  telephones  and  auto- 
mobiles The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
added  several  items  including  a  10-per- 
cent surtax  and  a  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures. 

Those  of  us  who  have  .served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
know  that  there  is  always  a  little  feeling 
between  the  two  bodies  when  the  Senate 
adds  items  of  a  tax  nature  because  the 
Constitution  says  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives .sliall  originate  taxes;  when 
we  no  to  conference,  we  hear  about  it 
every  time  I  am  sorry  now  that  we  did 
not  immediately  accept  the  excise  tax 
proposal  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  urge  them  to  act  immediately 
on  mcreased  taxes  and  expenditure  re- 
ductions. In  retrospect.  I  sincerely  regret 
that  course  was  not  followed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr    'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  CARLSON  All  I  want  to  add  is 
this:  We  are  trying  to  work  the  matter 
out.  Congress  has  that  responsibility.  We 
realize  our  responsibility;  and,  with  a 
little  cooperation  from  the  executive 
branch,    as    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  Delaware  has  .so  well  staled.  I  thliir: 
we  can  bring  about  a  solution  to  thr.s- 
problems  which  are  most  pressing  Our 
fiscal  situation  is  critical  and  we  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  Executive,  not 
lectures 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator 

.Mr  President,  as  I  have  said  many 
times.  I  do  not  think  Congre.ss  can  point 
the  finger  at  the  Pre.sldent  and  .^av 
"This  is  your  responsibility."  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  spend  a  dime  that  has  nut 
first  been  approved  and  appropriated  bv 
Congress. 

So  we  do  have  the  respon.sibility  here 
not  only  for  taxes  but  also  as  to  anv 
proposed  increase  or  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  President 
too.  has  a  responsibility  because  the  bill 
.ve  pass  cannot  become  law  unless  ;!;•• 
President  signs  them,  and  he  can  veto 
these  measures  or  help  us  In  gettin^; 
them  enacted 

Instead  of  vetoing  these  bills  his  onlv 
criticism  has  been  that  they  did  no! 
authorize  enough  spending  authority 

It  is  this  lack  of  cooperation  from  the 
White  House  that  is  creating  the  prob- 
lem we  face  now  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  in  paying  respect  to  Congressman 
Mills  I  have  never  worked  with  a  fairer 
nor  more  able  Member  of  Congre.ss  than 
Representative  Mills,  of  Arkansas 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  has  been  rejectliu 
this  measure  because  of  the  House  pn- 
rogative  to  originate  revenue  measure^ 
That  IS  not  true  The  chairman  of  !!:-• 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  made  ■ 
very  clear  when  we  went  into  confereiu: 
that  that  was  not  his  viewpoint  but  that 
he  would  consider  the  measure  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  we  just  can- 
not afford  to  get  Into  a  snarl  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  and  let 
this  bill  be  defeated;  it  will  take  all  of 
us  working  together  to  accomplish  the 
necessarj'  objective.  I  happen  to  feel  that 
this  .situation  is  so  serious  that  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  act  and  act  now.  Onlv 
the  other  day  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  borrowed  money  for  18 
months  to  7  years  and  paid  6  percent. 
That  is  the  highest  rate  since  1920.  Ju.si 
a  few  days  before  that  on  a  100-percent 
Government-guaranteed  obligation  they 
paid  as  high  as  6  45  percent  interest  for 
7-year  bonds 

Surely  something  has  got  to  give  in 
this  country.  We  just  cannot  afford  to 
keep  drifting  down  the  road  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility— continuing  to  spend  more 
and  more  money  and  at  the  same  time 
failing  to  raise  the  tax.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  cut  back  spending  enough  to  brine 
the  budget  under  the  necessary  degree  ot 
control.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
raise  taxes  enough  to  do  so.  But  I  think 
a  combination  of  both,  expenditure  re- 
duction and  increased  taxes  coupled  to- 
gether, can  certainly  work,  and  I  think 
if  wt  can  get  that  through  we  will  have 
taken  a  major  step  toward  bringing  the 
.situation  under  control. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
estimated  that  we  will  close  this  year  s 
fiscal  business  with  a  $20  billion  deficit 
and  that  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
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rtetlcit  Will  be  $28  billion,  assuming  no 
"ction  is  taken  either  to  raise  Uxes  or 

i-ut  spending.  n,i«r. 

That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  something 
must  be  done  Even  if  we  take  the  M- 
lion  which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Senate  it  still  will  leave  a  deficit  next 
\ear  of  around  $9  to  $10  billion. 

I  believe  the  hour  is  late.  Unless  we 
can  eet  some  action  on  the  tax  bill  now 
in  conference  I  am  afraid  that  any 
chance  of  a  tax  increase  or  fiscal  re- 
straint in  the  form  of  expenditure  re- 
duction during  this  congressional  year 
will  be  foreclosed.  This  is  the  last 
chance-  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
President,  instead  of  criticizing  Con- 
cress  will  back  up  his  own  promise 
when  earlier  this  year  he  said  he  was 
willing  to  take  a  $6  or  $8  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction  as  a  part  of  his  tax 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  much  interest  to  what  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Del- 
;iwaie  IMr.  Williams  I  said  and  listened 
with  equal  interest  to  what  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
:  Mr  Carlson  1  said  about  the  President's 
sugpestions  in  relation  to  a  tax  increase 
and  expenditure  cut. 

May  I  say  at  the  very  beginning  that  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  respect  for 
both  Senators.  They  are  more  proficient 
m  the  field  of  finance  and  taxation  than 
I  am.  However,  I  believe  that  In  all  fair- 
ne.^s  the  other  side  should  be  heard  and 
that  the  President's  position  should  be 
Jiven  some  consideration,  as  well. 

I  listened  to  the  President  at  his  press 
conference  this  morning.  I  watched  him 
as  he  made  his  Initial  annoimcement, 
which  pleased  me  very  much  because  the 
ice  iam  was  broken  as  a  result.  This  is 
the  first  step  among  many  that  will  be 
taken  alone  the  road  of  negotiations 
which  will  set  underway  on  the  10th 
of  this  month  at  Paris.  Hopefully,  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  'Vietnamese 
conflict  will  result. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration also  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Representative  Mills,  whom 
I  have  known  for  all  the  years  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  But  I  think  that  the 
President,  In  effect,  laid  It  on  the  line 
this  morning  as  he  pointed  out  that  all 
the  President  can  do  is  to  propose  and 
that  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  dispose. 

For  more  than  2  years,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  the  President  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  Congress  to  do  something 
about  the  imposition  of  a  surcharge  tax 
applicable  to  those  who  earn  an  Income 
of  $5,000  a  year  or  more — a  tax  on  the 
income  tax  paid. 

The  only  place  where  any  action  has 
been  taken  in  this  area  to  date  has  been 
in  the  Senate  and  on  the  Senate  floor. 
And  there  it  was  due  to  the  initiative 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
Mr.  Smathers]. 
The  Senate  did  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility and  did  bite  the  bullet.  There  is 
nothing  more  that  the  Senate  can  do 
until  something  is  done  in  the  confer- 
ence,   where,    hopefully,    some   sort   ol 


agreement  and  compromise,  if  need  be, 
can  take  place  or  an  alternative  plan 
can  be  proposed  to  face  up  to  the  fiscal 
difficulties  which  face  our  country  today. 
The  President  asked  Congress  to  stand 
up  I  think  Congress  has  a  responsibility, 
because,  as  he  pointed  out  and  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware confirmed,  we  do  face  a  possible 
deficit  of  $20  bUlion  this  year  if  no  action 
is  taken,  and  a  possible  deficit  of  $28 
billion  next  year. 

With  the  condition  in  which  the  dollar 
finds  itself  we  just  cannot  go  on  much 
longer  at  the  present  rate.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done.  It  is  up  to  Congress  and 
the  President  to  work  together  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  which  will  bring  about  a  tax 
increase  on  a  surcharge  basis,  which  will 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  budget  re- 
quested by  the  President  this  year  of  up 
to  $10  billion,  and  will  also  bring  about 
either  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  the  field 
of  expenditures,  as  the  Senate  agreed  to 
or  a  $4  billion  reduction  in  the  field  of 
expenditures,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler  advocated,  or  something  in 
between. 

The  question  was  rai.sed  today  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  to  make 
the  cuts  Why  cannot  both  the  President 
and  Congress  make  the  cuts?  And  w'hy 
cannot  Congress  take  the  initiative  to  de- 
lineate where  these  cuts  should  take 
place'  If  anybody  wants  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  where  that  can  be  done, 
I  have  some  suggestions. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  the  U.S.  troop 
and  dependent  commitment  in  Europe, 
where  we  have  600,000  military  person- 
nel and  dependents.  This  costs  us.  I  un- 
derstand—and I  got  this  figure  only  re- 
cently in  the  debate  on  the  military  au- 
thorization bill— something  in  excess  of 
S2.5  billion  a  year.  I  think  a  sizable  cut 
can  be  made  there. 

Then    during  the  discussion  on  the 
same  bill,  we  found  that  the  research  and 
development  division  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  received  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  its  budget  over  last  year,  and 
that  the  authorization  allowed  something 
very  close  to  $8  billion  in  the  field  of  re- 
search and  development  for  that  agency. 
That  agency  has  thousands  of  contracts 
with  Individuals,  corporations,  and  some 
companies  set  up  only  for  the  purpose  I 
understand,  of  carrying  on  business  with 
the  Defense  Department.  Eight  bUlion 
dollars  is  entirely  too  much  to  spend  for 
such  items  as  population  control   and 
civic  service  projects  in  Korea;   social 
service  projects  like  Camelot  in  Latin 
America,  which  has  been  discontinued, 
and  other  slmUar  items  which  have  no 
business  whatever  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  would  think  that  perhaps  a  $2 
billion  cut  there  might  be  worth  con- 
sideration. 

Certainly  there  is  no  need  for  us  actu- 
ally to  be  the  first  ones  on  the  moon.  We 
have  enough  problems  here  on  earth 
Maybe  some  funds  could  be  taken  out  of 
that  program  and  applied  to  more  im- 
mediate problems  here  at  home. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  sacred 
area  of  public  works,  which  affects  prac- 
tically every  Senator.  Certainly  it  affects 
me.  I  believe  that  reductions  can  be 
made  in  those  expenditures. 
As  to  "Vietnam,  when  and  if  deescala- 


tion  takes  place,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  reduction  of  funds,  in  time,  cannot 
occur  there— funds  which  will  not  affect 
the  protection  of  the  American  soldiers 
who  are  there  at  this  time,  but  funds 
which  at  an  appropriate  time  could  be 
diverted  from  that  area. 

So  there  are  certain  suggestions  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  considered  and  on 
which  I  think  Congress  could  assume  the 
initiative.  Certainly  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  get  away  from  throwing  the 
ball  back  to  the  President,  trying  to  say 
that  the  responsibility  i^  his.  because  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  stated  it  exactly 
when  he  said  that  it  is  a  dual  respon- 
sibility  applicable  both  to  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  Therefore,  it  is  up 
to  both  the  President  and  Congress  to      - 
work  together,  to  act,  and  to  act  now. 
In  his  candid  remarks  this  morning, 
the  President  pointed  out  that  the  Senate 
already    in   the  only  appropriation  bill 
which"  it  h:is  considered  this  year,  in- 
creased  the   amount,   I   believe,   in   the 
vicinity  of  S200  miUion.  That  refers  to 
the     .supplemental     appropriation     bill, 
which  likewise  is  in  conference. 

If  we  are  to  raise  these  budget  requests. 
I  do  'lot  .see  how  we  can  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  what  we  advocate  and 
approve  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 

Avenue.  „      .^     ^ 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  was 
too  insistent.  Since  1966.  he  has  been 
asking  Congress,  almost  getting  down  on 

his  knees. 

I  have  attended  many  meetings  at  the 
White  House  when  taxes,  reductions  in 
expenditures,  and  reductions  of  the 
budget  were  discussed.  I  must  admit  that 
the  President,  while  he  had  the  majority 
of  the  people  there  behind  him  in  his 
views,  did  not  receive  the  unanimous 
support  which  is  vitally  necessary  if  this 
program  is  to  go  into  operation. 

What  is  needed  is  a  little  better  co- 
operation between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches,  to  the  end  that 
something  will  be  done.  If  something  is 
not  done,  it  will  mean,  in  effect,  that  the 
American  people  will  pay  more  in  in- 
fiated  prices  than  they  will  in  mcreased 
taxes.  The  inflationary  process  already  is 
imderway:  four-tenths  of  1  percent  last 
month  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  In- 
dications are  that  if  something  is  not 
done  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head,  the 
index  will  go  up  still  more. 

This  is  a  choice  which  must  be  made. 
It  is  a  choice  which  I  hope  the  President 
and  Congress  together  could  work  on  co- 
operatively. It  Is  a  choice  which  calls  not 
for  the  responsibility  of  one  or  the  other, 
but  the  responsibility  of  both. 

I  would  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  in  advocating 
that  we  work  together,  act  together,  and 
act  now  to  increase  taxes— not  popular 
in  an  election  year,  but  necessary— to 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  the  budget,  and 
to  bring  about  a  limitation  of  expendi- 
tures somewhere  along  the  lines  advo- 
cated by  the  Senate  In  the  measure  which 
is  now  in  conference.  Not  to  do  so  will 
make  it  almost  certain  that  we  will  have 
this  year  at  least  a  $20  billion  deficit  and 
next  year  a  deficit  very  considerably  in 
excess  of  that. 

So  the  time  to  act  is  now.  The  Presi- 
dent laid  it  on  the  line  this  morning  to 
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us  and  to  the  American  people.  I  believe 
he  was  perfectly  wlthm  his  right  I  do 
not  believe  he  questioned  the  inteKrtty  of 
anyone,  but  was  hvin»;  up  to  his  respon- 
sibility Now  it  Is  \ip  to  Congress  as  a 
whole  to  live  up  to  Us  responslbilitv 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
Presidtiit.  if  I  may  have  1  minute,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  his  remarks  I  believe  he  has 
pointed  out  and  reemphasi/ed  the  point 
I  have  been  tryme  to  make — that  the 
problem  confronting  the  American  peo- 
ple is  serious  It  is  one  that  will  not  be 
resolved  and  should  not  be  resolved  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  are  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats but.  rathtT.  on  the  basis  that  we 
are  Americans,  tryintj  to  do  what  is  rl«ht 
for  our  country  Furtaermore.  there  is 
a  dual  respon.sibility  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive  We  cannot  repeat 
that  too  often. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  that  we  need  help  from  the  Exec- 
uti\e.  I  call  attention  to  the  President's 
remarks.  Uii.>  mornin'j  when  he  said  the 
Senate  imd  added  approximately  $185 
million  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions over  the  amount  requested  in  the 
bud:;et.  I  was  one  of  those  who  resisted 
that  increase  very  stron';!y,  I  rearet  that 
we  were  not  able  to  hold  the  line  But  I 
call  tn.<  President  s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Wf  lost  the  key  vote  on  hoidiny  that 
line  when  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  broke  the  tie  to  increase 
the  spendin,:-'  beyond  what  the  President 
had  requested 

Let  the  President  tell  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— who.  I  as- 
sume, is  his  candidate  for  President — 
that  he.  too.  has  .some  responsibilitv  when 
he  breaks  these  ties.  The  Vice  President 
is  a  part  of  this  administration  They 
both  have  a  responsibility 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  .leld'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  >.f  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  e<iuai:y  as  ctullty  as  the 
V:(>'  Pres;dei;t,  because  I  too  voted  for 
rh. ..-e  increased  expenditures  But  may  I 
say,  also,  that,  as  the  President  em- 
phasized this  morning,  he  has  adopted  a 
hands-ofi  policy  in  the  campaittn:  and. 
franklv  I  do  not  know  who.  if  anyone 
his  candidate  is. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  believe 
he  will  endorse  one  if  and  when  he 
decidts  definiteh-  that  he  Ls  not  running. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  first  with  respect  to 
the» discussion  that  ha^  lust  ensued,  par- 
ticularly amonit  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana 

One  fact  that  I  believe  we  should  re- 
member IS  that  the  situation  we  face 
fiscally  today  is  not  a  situation  that  has 
fallen  on  us  m  the  last  30  days.  It  was 
apparent  all  last  summer,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent all  last  fall 

The  President  submits  his  budget  to 
Congress  every  year,  and  Cont^ress  tiuides 


its  appropriations  and  its  taxation  m  ac- 
cordance with  that  budi'et  Yet,  I  believe 
it  l.s  wi.se  to  remember,  and  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  understand,  that 
when  the  President  submitted  his  budeet 
to  us  in  January  of  1967  the  situation 
of  inflation  and  money  troubles  was  ac- 
celerating as  fast  as  a  steam  engine  Koing 
down  a  bii^  hill,  yet  the  President  did 
absolutely  nothing  about  it  except  ask  for 
a  tax  increase  We  sat  throiieh  all  of  last 
year,  and  the  onlv  budt-et  modifications 
we  siot  from  the  President  were  constant 
requests  for  more  money 

It  is  all  ri':ht  to  talk  about  Congress 
and  the  President  workini;  as  a  team. 
But  on  this  particular  team,  on  the  execu- 
tive side,  you  have  a  very  balky  horse. 
.Anybody  who  has  ever  tried  to  pull  a 
team  with  a  balky  horse  on  one  side 
knows  that  you  are  not  able  to  pull  very 
much  of  a  load. 

De.spite  the  fact  that  the  President 
constantly  increased  his  demands  of 
Congres.s  last  year.  Congre.ss  cut  S5  8  bil- 
lion from  the  Federal  buduet  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  matter 
recently.  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  again:  In  the  last  few  years,  Con- 
gre.ss  has  reduced  the  Pi  esidenfs  budget 
With  significant  amounts  in  all  but  2 
years,  and  in  those  '2  years  the  amounts 
were  relatively  minor  So  Congress  has 
been  the  side  of  the  team  that  has  been 
pulling  its  weight,  and  the  other  .side  of 
the  team  has  not 

If  the  President  were  sincere  about  this 
matter,  we  would  see  some  leadership  in 
the  field  of  cutting  expenses.  But  he 
seems  to  be  lost  in  a  never-never  land  of 
reflective  thought  which  is  unable  to  cope 
with  the  problems  at  home  or  the  prob- 
lems abroad,  either,  in  any  great  deu-ree. 


DEALING   WITH   RIOTERS  AND 
LOOTERS 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  in  this 
day.  as  one  reads  the  newspapers  and  lis- 
tens to  television  and  the  radio,  we  often 
wonder  if  everyone  in  tins  world  has  not 
suddenly  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

When,  for  example,  a  man  such  as  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  Distnct  of  Colum- 
bia says  that  he  would  resign  his  job  be- 
fore he  would  give  orders  to  sp.oot  noters 
and  looters 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  correc- 
tion' I  know  he  would  want  the  record 
to  be  correct 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr  Bk'RD  of  West  Virginia  The  Sen- 
ator refers  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Safety,  rather  than  to  the  Chief  of 
Police 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  correction 

When  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
made  that  statement,  it  shows  that  he 
has  little  knowledge  of  his  job. 

Mr  President,  riots  always  have  been 
considered  the  most  dangerous  of  crimes 
in  the  world,  and  that  is  why  even  the 
mcitement  to  riot  carries  a  heavy  i>enalty 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Code;  and  it 
carries  a  pretty  heavy  penalty  in  the  laws 
of  most  States  The  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  that  when  anyone  starts  a  riot, 
he    is    potentially    reflecting    upon    the 


safety  of  individuals,  with  the  probable 
chance  that  somewhere  alone  the  wav 
one  or  more  people  will  be  killed 

The  saddest  thing  out  of  all  the  com- 
mentary we  liear  today  is  that  everyone 
seems  to  have  forgotten  these  i)Oor.  inno- 
cent people  killed  in  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia Tl'-e.se  were  nut  ti-e  people  wIkj 
weie  out  inciting  the  not  and  leading  the 
lioters.  and  these  were  not  the  ijeoiilc 
breaking  windows  and  thvowme  in  mo!o- 
tov  c  )cktails.  but  these  were  poor,  inno- 
cent people  of  the  same  color,  at  least  foi 
the  most  part  as  the  i^eople  who  wen.- 
leading  the  iiots.  The  situation,  as  I  .see 
It.  Is  that  there  .seems  U)  me  very  little 
common.sen.se 

A  few  days  ago  a  group  of  .students  ai 
the  University  of  Denver  made  some  de- 
mands which  were  contiary  to  the  con- 
.stitution  of  their  own  student  associa- 
tion Then,  some  40  of  the  students,  m 
light  of  the  examples  that  have  been  set 
bv  other  univer.sities  in  the  count ly.  un- 
dertook to  have  a  sii-m  m  the  offices  o) 
the  university 

The  chancellor  of  the  univeisity.  D: 
.Maurice  B    Mitchell    has  recently  i.ssued 
a  news  ielea.se  ol  the  background  of  the 
situation  and  he  has  al.so  written  a  lette: 
addre.s.sed  to     Dear  Friend  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Denver  ' 

Mr  Piesident  I  ask  unaiumou.s  con- 
.sent  that  both  <if  these  items  be  piintert 
in  the  Rei  orh  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mi 
Cannon  in  the  chair'  Witliout  objection 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  Items  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccird  are  as  follows: 

BArKt;ROUND    FOR    EDrTORS 

■\  protest  liuulvlng  .i  relritively  small  num- 
bpr  cif  University  'if  Denver  .students— self- 
titled  iis  ii  group  lor  "Student  Independeiii  •.• 
Now"  (SINi — centers  on  their  demands  that 
a  graduate  student  he  permitted  to  run  for 
election  to  the  Student  .Senate  .^pril  HO 

rhev  have  iiresenietl  'iieir  ultunatviin.^ 
to  DU  Chancelior  Maurice  B.  Mitchell  and 
threatened  to  hold  .i  -,it-in  demonstration  In 
his  offices  unless  they  are  accepted. 

The  constitution  ol  the  All-Unlversltv 
Student  .■\ssorlatlon  has  historically  held 
that  only  undergraduate  .students  were  eli- 
gible to  serve  on  the  Student  Senate.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  .Senate  passed  .in  .imendmeni 
opening  clectlun  to  graduate  btudeni.s.  Their 
constitution  recjiilres  that  iimendmeius  l)f 
ratlfled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  .\lthough 
the  Senate  tailed  to  formally  present  Us 
amendment  to  the  Board  of  Trustee.^,  'he 
issue  was  bro\ight  up  informallv  by  the 
Board  At  a  March  12  meeting.  The  Board 
indicated  that  It  would  not  approve  any 
change  which  expanded  the  membership  ol 
tlie  Student  Senate  beyond  the  full-time 
undergraduate  .student  body. 

In  a  series  uf  events  that  followed,  the 
Student  .Senate  approved  the  inclusion  of  the 
name  of  a  graduate  student.  John  Walker, 
on  a  ballot  for  early  April  election  Tl^e 
Chancellor  ordered  Wallcers  name  removed 
as  contrary-  to  both  the  students'  own  con- 
stitution and  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Board  had  not  formally  acted  on  the 
amendment  The  election  was  postponed 
alter  some  24  candidates  withdrew  In  protest 

The  election  was  rescheduled  by  student.s 
.'or  April  30  with  a  number  of  the  candi- 
dates who  originally  withdrew  having  re- 
submitted their  names.  In  the  meantime,  an 
opinion  poll  was  held  Apnl  16  for  the  pvir- 
pose  of  gaining  student  expression  on  the 
issue.  .A  total  of  950  of  the  .t()UU  undergradu- 
ates voted.  The  question  favoring  the  right 
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ot  graduate  students  to  hold  office  received 
450  votes  to  405  votes  in  opposition.  The 
..xecutive  committee  of  the  Board  subse- 
luentlv  invited  a  student  to  attend  one  of 
Its  meetings  and  heard  further  discussion 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  problem.  They 
pureed  that  the  full  Board  would  consider 
It  further  at  us  May  21st  meeting.  Tlae 
Board  also  appointed  a  new  Student  Affairs 
Committee  to  further  study  this  and  other 
student   matters 

The  basis  l'>r  present  agitation  by  the 
■Student  Independence  Now"  group  centers 
on  demands  that  action  be  taken  before 
;hat   inpt'ting. 

r*-o  .stiident>  represpntativcs  of  SIN.  Pam 
Williams  and  Ruth  Buechler,  met  with  Chan- 
cellor Mitchell  Thursday.  April  25.  and  pre- 
sented  lilm   with   two  demands: 

1.  Students  have  full  control  of  their  own 
electoral  policy  Specitically,  the  AUSA  elec- 
tion -hall  not  be  legitimate  unless  the  name 
,.{  John  Walker,  a  t^raduate  student,  and  the 
names  ol  ,tll  other  eligible  graduate  students 
who  wish  to  run.  appe.ir  on  the  ballot. 

2.  There  will  be  immediate  implementation 
of  all  amendments  to  the  AUSA  Constitution 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  students, 
mcUidlng  the  Student  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
ri'apportionment  .unendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  enfranchise  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  AU.SA. 

They  warned  that  unless  the  two  were 
accepted  by  noon  Friday,  that  a  sit-in  would 
i)e  held  ill  the  Chancellor'.s  office  Tuesday, 
student  election  day 

Chancellor  Mitchell  informed  the  pair  that 
tlie  pathway  to  proper  negotiation  of  their 
wishes  w.as  through  the  Board  at  its  meet- 
ing; that  threats  and  intimidation  would  not 
be  .iccepted  and  that  any  interference  with 
the  operations  of  his  office  would  result  in 
severe    discipline    to    those    involved. 


U.VU  FRSITV  OF  Dfnver 

CoLOK-^DO    SEI«INARY. 

Dt-nicr.  Colo..  April  30.  1968. 
Dear  Friends  of  the  UNivERsrrY  of  Den- 
ver: Tills  letter  1.^  to  Inform  you  that  this 
university  has  dismissed  more  than  40  stu- 
den's  on  this  day.  Their  dismissal  is  the 
result  of  Willful  disobedience  of  the  rules 
find  regulation?  lor  orderly  and  proper  con- 

llllCt. 

For  several  days  now.  a  small  sroup  of 
students  has  made  demands  and  issued 
•hreats  to  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity. Specific.Uy.  they  have  ihreatened  to 
•.  Tupy  the  Chancellor's  office  and  admlnistra- 
::..n  bulldlr.ga  ..nd  to  sit-in  in  other  essen- 
Mil  university  buildings  .md  ;o  disrupt  unl- 
■. iTsity  activities. 

Die    issues    on    winch    these    protests    are 

lased   are   improper,   illegal,   and   go   against 

he  orclerlv  processes  by  which  institutions 

an  and  should  operate.  This  university  will 

.lot  be  rtjn  by  threats  and  intimidation.  It 

'ill   not  respond   to  ultimatums   from  stu- 

tents.    and    It    will    not    be    intimidated   by 

he  pressures  of  turnups  who  are  dedicated  to 

lie     disruption    of     institutions    of     higher 

-t'..rning  or  .-eek  discrganization  to  the  point 

viiere  such  institutions  can  be  controlled  by 

lolence   and   rtm   under  constant   threat  of 

Ui.^ruption. 

If   vou    ire   Interested,   a   simple   explana- 
lon  of  the  particular  Issties  which  preclpl- 
•.iied  •od.'.v's  episode  is  attached. 

I  write  you  in  this  way  becatise  you  have 
leen  kind  enough  to  provide  support  to 
Ills  private  and  independent  institution  of 
ugher  learning.  In  accepting  your  support, 
ve    have    pledged    ourselves    to   the    growth 

nd  development  of  this  university  as  a  place 
vhere  fine  yo  ing  men  and  women  can  Join 
•vith  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  dissemina- 
tion and  expansion  oi  human  knowledge.  It 
IS  our  hope  .ind  always  has  been  that  the 
I'lnds  we  have  received  can  be  used  to  pro- 
uuce  responsible  and  law-abiding  citizens. 
It  IS  because  .ve  do  not  intend  to  abandon 
•hi.s  hope  in  'he  hysteria  that  seems  to  have 
permeated   many  of   the  nation's  campuses 


that  we  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
most  extreme  disciplinary  action-  absolute 
dismissal  from  the  university  will  be  applied 
to  those  who  interfere  with  11b  operation  by 
engaging  in  sit-ins  or  other  Improper  and 
disruptive  actions. 

I  make  myself  fully  resiwnslble  for  these 
decisions.  In'  the  simplest  language  in  which 
I  call  put  it.  the  time  has  come  lor  society 
to  take  back  contriil  ol  its  functions  and 
Its  destiny.  If  we  condone  the  .ibandonmeut 
of  the  rule  of  law  in  the  unlverMty.  we  liavc 
no  right  to  cxi)ect  those  who  .ittend  it  .oul 
later  move  on  into  outside  society  to  conduct 
themselves  in  any  other  m. inner 

There  is  the  assumption  on  the  part  o! 
.some  dlsatfected  students  at  the  university 
that  it  is  unmoral  for  them  to  lolerale  con- 
ditions not  of  their  liking,  and  !h:it  they 
have  some  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  en- 
gage In  acts  of  defiance  and  violence.  Tliere 
IS  no  wav  to  prevent  this,  but  there  is  everv 
reason  to  hold  those  who  cng.ife  m  such 
practices  fully  responsible  for  the  conse()ueii- 
ces  of  their  acts.  To  those  who  insist  that 
improper  activities  are  the  only  answer  to 
their  problems.  I  have  retilled  that  the  deci- 
sion to  engage  in  such  actlvilles  carries  with 
it  the  lull  responsibility  to  accept  i)unlsh- 
ment;  and  punishment  on  this  campus  under 
these  circumst;inces  and  lor  such  acts  is  go- 
ing U)  be  instant  and  sulfKicnt  to  the  lause. 
I  am  happy  lo  tell  you  that  ihe  overwhelm- 
ing majority  ol  the  members  ol  the  .stu- 
dent bouy  of  this  university  api)f;.r  lo  ije 
ill  lull  support  oi  the  comments  I  iiave  made 
above.  They  are  humiliated  ,ind  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  what  they  see  ji.ippenlng  on  this 
campus  today.  .A  certain  ^ympathy  lor  severe 
punisliment  meted  out  to  classmates  is  un- 
derstandable, but  they  have  caret iiUy  avoided 
taking  any  overt  action,  and  it  is  inv  liope 
that  they  will   continue  to  do  .-o 

To  understand  the  logistics  ol  today's  sit- 
uation, I  want  to  remind  you  tliat  this  uni- 
versity has  an  enrollment  nl  .ibout  8.000 
students.  Tlie  group  involved  m  •.  lolence  and 
other  improper  activities  appears  to  number 
substantlallv  less  than  100.  It  is  the  ^'pparcnl 
Intention  of  this  small  group  to  disrupt  the 
.ictivlty  of  the  institution  and  to  lake  con- 
trol of  the  decisions  tlial  .-hould  be  made 
by  responsible  members  ol  the  admlnlstra- 
tion,   tlie   faculty  and   the  student   body. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  in  the  i^ast  to 
tell  you  about  the  many  tine  thuigs  that 
liave  been  done  by  this  univcrsitv  in  lUs 
efforts  to  provide  important  leadership  as  a 
private  institution  of  higher  learning  In  th» 
western  part  of  the  United  .St:ites.  It  is  :ny 
obligation,  in  my  opinion,  to  »ell  you  about 
episodes  such  as  the  one  1  have  indicated 
alx)ve. 

I  deeply  regret  the  neect  lo  disfigure 
the  image  of  the  univcrMly  'oy  sum- 
marily dismissing  large  numbers  <.f  students, 
but  there  is  not  now  and  will  not  be  in  the 
future  any  alternative  to  this  iiandline  of 
this  kind  "of  situation.  My  hope  is  that  '.ve 
win  not  liave  occasion  to  make  a  report  ul 
this  kind  to  you  in  the  future,  and  that 
you  will,  In  the  m.eantime,  recognize  thtit  in 
acting  as  we  have  done  we  have  tried  to  dis- 
charge our  obligation  to  the  high  principles 
which  have  always  been  char.';cteristic  of 
free  and  independent  higher  education.  ^ 
As  I  have  undoubtedly  said  above,  vfte 
time  has  come  to  make  tliC  stand,  and  v.-e 
are  doing  it  in  the  very  beginning.  We  v.-ant 
no  Columbia  Unlversitv  or  Berkelev  or  How- 
ard or  Wilburforce  situation  on  this  campus, 
and  we  simply  arc  not  going  to  h.-.ve  it. 

I  hope  that  yoi:  agree,  and  of  courre  I  v.-ant 
you  to  feel  free  at  .my  time  to  give  :ne  the 
benefit  of  your  comments  and  criticisms  o: 
this  situation. 
Sincerely. 

MAVRICE    B.    MlTCHELt. 

Cliancr'Jor. 


Mitchell  sets  out,  first  of  all,  that  these 
students  have  violated  their  own  consti- 
tution and  that  they  have  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  iiniversily,  which  is  a 
l>iivate  institution  as  distinguished  from 
a  publicly  supported  institution. 

Dr.  Mitchell  stated: 

It  IS  becHU.se  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon 
this  hope  111  the  hysteria  that  seems  U)  have 
I)erme,ited  many  of  the  nation's  campuses 
liiat  we  have  taken  the  position  lliat  the 
most  extreme  disciplinary  action-  al)soIiite 
disniissaJ  irom  the  university — will  l)e  ap- 
plied lo  tliose  who  interfere  with  its  opera- 
lion  by  eiigaging  m  sit-ins  or  other  improper 
.uid   disruptive  actions. 

He  continued: 

I  make  myself  liiUy  rfs;).insil)ie  lor  these 
decisions,  in  the  siniiiU'sl  language  in  which 
I  can  i)ut  it.  tlie  time  has  come  lor  society 
to  lake  back  control  of  its  lunctlons  and  it.s 
destiny.  If  we  condone  ihe  itb.iiidoninent  of 
the  rule  of  law  in  ihe  universlly,  we  have 
no  ri[;lit  to  exjject  those  who  attend  It  and 
later  move  on  iiito  outside  societv  to  con- 
duct   !liemspl\es  in   any  other  nutnner 

Then.  I  shall  skip  a  few  lines: 
To  fiiose  who  in.-ist  th.it  improper  .ictivl- 
tics  are  the  only  aiisv.'er  to  their  problems, 
I  have  leplled  that  the  decision  to  engage 
in  such  activities  carries  with  it  the  lull  re- 
sponsibilitv to  accept  punishment:  and  pun- 
ishment on  this  campus  under  these  i  Ircum- 
stances  and  for  sucli  acts  is  going  to  be 
instant  and  sufficient  to  the  cause. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
quote  particularly  two  or  three  para- 
graphs  from   the   letter   in   which  Dr. 


Dr.  Mitchell  continued: 

I  am  happy  lo  tell  you  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  al  the 
student  body  of  this  university  appear  o  be 
in  full  support  of  the  comments  I  liave  made. 
They  are  humiliated  and  deeply  distressed 
by  wli.it  they  .see  iiappening  on  this  r,;mi)us 
today. 

He  t-'oes  on  to  ijoint  out  iliat  only  a 
very,  very  small  percentage  of  the  .stu- 
dents iiai'ticiiiated  in  this  matter.  In  the 
next-to-the-last  jjaragraph  he  .stated; 

As  I  have  undoubtedly  said  above,  the  time 
lias  come  to  ni.ike  the  stand.  :oid  we  arc  drj- 
ing  it  in  the  very  beginning.  We  want  no  Co- 
lumbia University  or  Berkeley  or  Howard  or 
Wilherforce  situatir,n  on  this  campus,  and 
we  simply  are  not  going  lo  have  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  cominrnd  lo  Senators 
the  entire  iiress  relea.se  and  the  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Mitchell  becau.se  it  states 
in  such  a  simiJle  and  iilain  way  what  all 
of  us  oucht  to  know:  that  it  is  the  re- 
.spon.sibility  of  the  adult  i)o;)ulation  to 
provide  universities  and  educational  in- 
■stitutions  for  our  younu'  people. 

Tliis  is  not  to  .say  that  the  voice  of  the 
youns  iier.son  .should  be  stilled  or  that  it 
should  not  be  listened  to:  hov.ever.  the 
responsibility  for  the  expansion  and  the 
imiirovi-ment  of  these  universities  to  take 
care  of  our  ever-expandinc;  population 
must  lie  with  the  adults  of  tins  country. 
I  approve  wholeheartedly  of  the  vviy 
quick  and  .sane  steps  taken  by  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell and  I  hope  and  I  wisli  that  other  i)ro- 
fessors  and  heads  of  universities  in  this 
counti-y  -vould  have  the  same  couratte. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  cannot  helv  but  udd 
one  further  thouKht  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  I.  like  all  .Americans,  have 
been  veiy  jiioud  of  our  'iniversities,  par- 
ticularly in  comiiaiison  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  have  often.  I  suppo.se.  in  an 
uniustified  and  superior  stale,  looked 
do'vvn  my  nose  at  some  of  the  universities 
in  Latin  America  and  South  America. 
In  Latin  America  and  South  Ameiica 
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•*.(■  have  had  tlie  tradition  for  many, 
many  years  In  many  of  their  universities, 
older  than  ours,  -vhere  students  were  in 
fact  the  university.  In  one  university  that 
I  thmlt  of  particularly  in  Caraca.s.  Vene- 
zuela, the  campus  It-self  is  out  of  bounds 
to  the  police  of  that  city  and  the  state. 

As  I  looked  at  the  students  In  those 
countries  takinK  over  their  iuiive:-.s!tles 
by  riots  and  destruction.  I  was  con- 
stantly reminded  that  despite  their  age 
and  the  t'reat  inlel'uence  of  individuals 
in  some  of  those  universities,  r.or.e  of 
them  had  ever  captured  the  ^jreatness  of 
dozens  of  nu  universities  in  this  coun- 
trv 

If  we  are  to  turn  over  ou;'  uiiiversities 
to  the  beatniks,  the  lont?  beards,  and  the 
frenetic  thinking  of  these  student.^,  like 
those  students  who  tore  apart  Columbia 
University,  and  tho.se  students  who  have 
performed  at  other  unlversitits  and  col- 
leges in  this  count:  y  we,  who  have  the 
r-'spoasibility  for  our  educational  system 
>(;uuld  be  brar.ded  as  cowards,  and  we 
will  not  .have  fulfilled  the  obligation  we 
have,  not  only  to  the  students  m  those 
un.iversities  now,  but  to  tho.se  children 
a:.d  the  children  of  those  children  who 
•.\  :i!  come  aiterwaid. 

Mr  President,  m  th.s  country  we  i^an- 
not  accomplish  anything  except  withm 
the  bounds  of  law  and  order  Those  per- 
sons who  e.spouse  another  way  and  'v  ho 
are  beuis;  tolerated  by  ofiQcials  in  high 
places,  m  the  long  :un,  are  only  brincing 
themsehes  into  a  sad  state  of  disrepair 
and  perhaps  eventual  destruction,  but 
they  will  destroy  the  very  thing  which 
most  of  us  hope  for.  which  is  a  woi  Id  of 
txpandinu  opportunities  in  the  United 
States  ior  every  individual  in  it. 

I  hope  that  out  ol  all  this  freneik.jm 
•.viiicii  we  .-.ee  and  read  about  as  re- 
ported in  the  newsfiapers.  or.  television 
and  radio,  and  which  exists  all  a.ound 
I'.s.  there  v.iU  be  a  few  calm  and  sane 
voices  who  vill  speak  like  the  still,  small 
voice  on  the  mountain  with  a  soui^d  of 
reason,  bi't  it  cannut  be  done  and  .never 
will  be  done  ui  the  a:ea.  m  an  attitude,  or 
m  a  situation  of  disorder  and  law- 
lessness 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  w:sh  to  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  on  the 
statement  he  has  made.  He  has  called 
attention  to  a  ver-  di.sturbing  phenom- 
e  \on  of  our  times. 

I  have  noted  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
in.;ton  Post  an  article  entitled  Princeton 
Students  Protest.  Present  Demands." 
Aritten  by  .Aaron  Latham  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
r  as  ordered  fo  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a.<  follows. 

Princeton  Stcdbnts  Protest   Present 
Demands 

I  By  .\aron  LaUiam » 

Princeton,  N.J.  .May  2.— About  1100 
Priiu-eion  tJniverslty  students,  inspired  by 
•..*:e  protest  thu;  continued  to  paralyze  Co- 
lumbia Uni. ersity.  marcned  Jn  Nassau  Hall 
t.iii  aXternoun. 

Some  student  speakers  demanded  that 
Princeton's  tru.stees  ultimately  surrender  to 
student*  and  faculty  the  power  to  govern 
the   Cniver.'iry 

University  President  Robert  P  Goheen  .naet 
the  demonstrators  on  the  steps  of  the  build- 


ing and  later  talked  wlUi  student  leaders  lor 
twij  hours  In  his  Lfflce 

lu  the  meeting  on  the  steps,  Guheen  lis- 
tened to  deninnds  .>f  the  Prlnc<»t<in  chapter 
ijt  student*  for  ,i  DenuKratlc  Society  and 
agreed  t<j  meet  an  SDS  demand  that  a  steer- 
ing conunlttee  representing  tru.siees.  «dmln- 
islratlou,  faculty  and  sludenls  -.hould  be 
set  ip  He  said  that  this  committee  would 
eonduct  .1  fre^h  review  of  the  declslon-mHk- 
liiK  processes  of  this  Ualverslty. 

S[)S  also  demanded 

Abolition  of  rules  governing  when  girls 
can  visit  the  rooms  ot  Princeton  ostudenls 

Complete  sevcnmce  of  ties  with  the  In- 
stitutes for  Defense  Analyses,  a  defense  re- 
search group  operating  at  Princeton  and  11 
'ither  lUiUersltles 

A  draft  counseling  program  and  readmls- 
slon  of  students  who  leave  the  University  to 
avoid  the  draft 

In  the  later  meeting  In  his  offlce.  Goheen 
4»Ud  the  administration  wi\s  willing  to  recon- 
sider Its  ties  vkith  the  defense  institute  and 
would  consider    iddltlonal  counseling 

The  march  was  not  only  a  demonstration  - 
in  some  ways  it  was  a  celebration  of  spring 
.Some  student.s  rarrled  toy  tommygtuis.  bon- 
gos   buzzers  or  rattles  made  :rom  Coke  cans 

Many  of  the  Princeton  protesters  lu.d 
participated  in  the  Columbia  uprising.  One 
told  the  crowd.  'I  bring  yon  ►treetlngs  from 
the  llber.ited  .ire.is  .jf  Columbia  University.  ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  .Mr  Pres- 
ident. Uie  first  paragraph  of  the  article 
reads: 

.\bout  1100  Princeton  University  students, 
inspired  bv  the  pntcst  tliiit  continued  t  • 
paralvze  Columbia  University,  n.arched  on 
.Na&sau  Hall  this  .ifternoon 

.Mr  President,  this  is  the  story  ol  an- 
other university  that  has  ueen  inspired 
to  protest  by  wh.at  nas  har^ptni-d  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Thus,  we  sc"  ihe  domino  thooiy  at 
worlt  in  the  spate  of  college  and  univer- 
sity demonstrations.  VVhi,t  nas  be. n  oc- 
curring all  across  iiic  countiy  is  what  I 
predictfil  -oine  w/eks  ago  wliea  tiie'oia- 
cials  of  Howard  University,  in  the  Na- 
tions Capital,  capitulated  to  a  group  of 
students  v.ht)  took  o\er  tiie  university 
administration  building  and  orciipied  :t 

The  problem  is  one  primarily  ol  disci- 
!)luie.  Education,  like  so  many  other 
tilings  in  life,  requires  discipline.  What 
we  have  been  witnessing  all  acro.s.s  Amer- 
ica today  is  a  breakdown  of  discipline 
resulting  irom  the  pcmu.ssn  enes.s  whicii 
'las  incrcasin'^l.^'  afflicted  our  Nation 
.vitiiin  tlif  past  decade. 

Of  course,  students  should  have  a  ncnt 
to  a  voice  in  ihei;  affairs.  They  .should  De 
given  eveiy  opportunity  that  they  will 
accept  and  can  tiror^erly  dlschanjc  under 
the  supervision  of  duly  constituted  au- 
thority; but  there  must  be  respect  for 
authority. 

The  spineless  response  by  so  inaiii' 
cjllege  and  university  administrations  to 
the  cnallenge  to  their  authority  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  encouraneiiunt  of  revolt, 
and  will  ije  a  factor  in  encouraging  fur- 
ther revolts. 

Colleges  and  univensities.  and,  for  that 
matter,  free  society  itself,  have  not  only 
;hc  light  but  also  the  duty  to  enforce 
rules  of  conduct. 

The  college  and  university  system  as 
we  know  it  and  free  society  as  we  know- 
it,  will  collapse  unless  there  is  a  recrudes- 
cence of  discipline  and  a  restoration  of 
respect  lor  authority. 

Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent   to    have    the    following    material 
printed  m  the  Record: 

.\n  article  entitled  Coliunbia  Studeiu> 
Win  Concession,  written  by  NicholH^ 
von  Hoffman,  and  published  m  Hin 
morning  s  Washington  Post , 

.\n  article  entitled  Protest  Is  Staged 
111  .Marks  as  .Marciur.--  Head  lor  Distru  t 
of  Columbia,  written  by  Charles  Con- 
conl.  and  published  in  today's  Evenin  : 
Star; 

An  editorial  entitled  "Instant  Wel- 
fare, '  published  in  today's  Evening  Star 

An  editorial  entitled  .Abernathy  ai:d 
the  .March,  ■  publislud  in  yesterdav  .^ 
Washington  Daily  News; 

A  letter  to  the  editor,  entitled  What 
.\re  Equal  Rights'*  '  apparently  vvrittt-; 
by  a  Negro  and  published  :n  the  Dai:v 
News  of  yesterday  I  recommend  its  reari- 
ing  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  ol 
all  Senators. 

.\n  article  entitled  Burning.  Brea. - 
ing  Go  On.  published  in  today's  Was:  - 
inirton  Daily  News; 

.■\n   article   rntititd     "Schools   Obli.-..- 
tion  m  March  Studied.  '  written  by  J...... 

Matthews,     ana     published     in     todas 
Washington  Evening  Star;  and  anothtr 
article   entitled   "District   Lists   14   N'.  .. 
Fires  as  Suspect   . 

.An  article  entitled     March  Starts 
.Memphis,      uritten   by    Robert   C.   Mav- 
nard.  and  published  m  today  s  Washing- 
ton Post. 

.An  article  entitkd  Juveniles  Haia.-  - 
;ng  .Merchants.  published  in  toda.s  - 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  ub.iection.  the  materi,.! 
was  ordered  to  be  pnuttd  m  the  RECOi:iJ. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom   the   Washington   Post.   May   3,    19681 

CoLf.MBIA  S-i  I  DENTS  WIN  CONCESSION 

I  By    Nicholas    von    Hottman    and    Jesse    '.". 
Lewis,  Jr.  i 

Ntw  York    NY.  May  2— While  CoUimt   i 
University   was   .ooking  lor  .i  way   to  goverr. 
Itself.   Its  Board  of  Trustees  made  a  major 
concession    today    *o    end    the    Universit\ 
crisis 

.After  an  nil-night  meeting,  the  Board  :■• 
sued  .1  statement  at  dawn  >iiyiiig  l'"  lia<J  '  1 - 
pointed  a  special  committee  tu  .study  anci  rci 
ommend  changes  in  the  basic  structure  '  '. 
this  school,  which  h.is  been  .=  hut  down  :or  ;i) 
days  in  the  biggest  ic.aeinic  crisis  si:i-e 
Berkeley 

But  pro-spects  of  peace  on  this  Ivy  Leazi- 
campus  remamea  onfused.  With  about  '1<^< 
persons  arrested  and  more  than  160  injured 
In  battles  with  police  m  recent  days,  angry 
students  and  teachers  shoved  little  cotiti- 
dexire  for  the  committee  of  B^ard  inemb?r? 

The  most  immediate  liope  ior  .settlement 
o:  the  conflict  rested  with  .mother  commit- 
tee made  up  principally  of  -ome  ".t  Coiui;.- 
bla's  academic  super-stars.  Including  Nobel 
iaureale  Tolykarp  Kusch  and  politlcaJ  scien- 
tist .Alan  Westin  This  committee  "Is  trying 
to  re-create  .i  university  that  everybodv  ^  ill 
.ittend."  one  of  Its  members  said. 

To  do  this  the  f.^culty  committee  is  pro- 
posing a  mechanism  for  changing  the  "Jni- 
verslty  statutes  and  .t  fact-iindlng  com.mis- 
slon,  headed  by  an  outsider,  to  investieate 
Tuesday  morning's  bloody  encounter  between 
the  police  und  some  "3000  students  anci  fac- 
ulty 

From  every  side  of  the  quadrangle  iiere 
have  come  accusations  of  police  brutality, 
which  are  emphasized  bv  the  slRht  of  people, 
young  and  old,  walking  around  with  heads 
bandaged. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  said  today  that 
while  most  policemen  acted  with  great  re- 
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^tralnt  "some  police  ofBcers  from  reports  of 
Independent  persons  in  whom  I  have  confl- 
,■  "^0^  used  excessive  force  ■"  He  asked  PoUce 
commissioner  Howard  Leary  lor  a  prellml- 
„,rv  report  by  the  weekend 

n>e  conduct  of  the  police  was  further  call- 

rf'nto  Question  by  a  law  school  professor 
:;1,  ;"  Ud^.hat  vmlverslty  vice  president  David 
H  Truman  had  Informed  him  and  three  other 
r,uliv    members   in    a   delegation    from   the 

:  w  school  that  the  police  had  violated  their 

■reement    with    the    administration    when 

;.'uere^^ted!tudents  slttlng-in  Ave  buildings 

Tuesday  morning 

Professor  Murton  Bernstein  quoted  "I^u- 
,r...n  as  saving  the  police  had  promised  that 
onlv  students  inside  the  buildings  would  be 
,  .uched  What  actually  happened  was  that 
bout  3000  young  people  who  had  been  ob- 
M-rvlne  were  driven  from  the  campus. 

The  professor  also  said  that  Truman  had 
..  .  ,rmed  -he  delegation  that  no  plainclothes. 
men  would  be  used  and  police  would  be  n- 
IVructed  not  to  use  nightsticks.  But  plain- 
ti.thesmen  and  nightsticks  were  used. 

To  cet  lupport  for  its  proposals  the  com- 
mittee of  6U}.er-stars  is  setting  up  » /e^les  ^^ 
•reetlngs  with  department  heads,  black  stu- 
;';.nts  \he  Student  Council  and  the  Junior 
•"  rultv  people  under  the  ranks  of  .assistant 
professor.  Tliere  are  two  junior  faculty  mem- 
bers presently  on  the  euper-star  committee 
>v,it  this  IS  not  enough  representation  for  this 
■  .ree  bodv  of  teachers  who  have  been  largely 
^Mpporttne  the  revolutionary  students  out  of 
..  sense  of  their  own  grievances  against  the 
■■  iiv  the  University  has  been  run. 

The  facultv  committee  has  also  been  in 
touch  with  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
■id  UnUersltv  President  Grayson  Kirk  and 
Vice  President  David  Truman.  Tlie  president 
li'mself  seems  to  be  busy  In  private  meetings 
but  he  hasn"t  appeared  publicly  since  an 
rarlv  morning  press  conference  on  Tuesday 
..iter  the  mass  arrest.  His  offlce  is  guarded  by 

'   "It  must   be  understood  that  the  faciUty 
nd  administration  dont  have  control  now— 
•ne  students  do.'  said  one  undergraduate 
If   the  central  .administration  hasn't  dis- 
ppeiured.  It  has  been  weakened  The  deans   of 
•be   University's   various  schools  have  been 
told   to  make   whatever   arrangements  they 
■an  make  t-o  get  classes  going  again.  In  some 
.ses    the  deans  have  left  It  up  to  the  indl- 
;dual  teachers    And  some  classes  have  been 
eld  in  professors'  homes. 
The    vocational    and    professional    schools, 
uch    16   U.w   iuid   engineering,  showed  some 
.^n  of  bein?  able  to  get  partially  under  way 
jam    But  in  the  Columbia  College  or  the 
.1 J  school,  if  C.eneral  Studies  1 3500  students) 
trike  sentiment  is  massive. 

Ihe  crisis  lias  tended  to  force  the  issue  on 
.anv  long-term  problems  of  running  the 
•niversity  which  did  not  figure  In  the  origins 
■  the  dispute.  The  clash  originally  revolved 
round  Columbia's  part  m  war  research  and 
•^  determinaUon  to  build  a  gjTn  for  Itself 
1  a  park  that  has  been  traditionally  con- 
idered  a  recreational  area  for  the  black 
•.^.iniK.tion  of  adj.icenl  Harlem. 

But  tcdav  m.uiv  of  the  students  and  junior 
iculty  members"  were  pressing  their  chalr- 
■nan  and  sen:or  professors  for  change.  For 
example,  tne  Jumor  f..culty  and  graduate 
-tudents  of  the  .sociology  Department  asked 
that  they  tje  cut  in  on  the  decision-making 
..nd  the  apno.ntment  of  protessors. 

"This  Department  has  been  run  by  an 
oli'irchv  (I  the  older,  more  distinguished 
men  who  control  the  fellowships  and  re- 
search monev."  remarked  one  assistant  pro- 
fessor .IS  he  came  out  of  the  room  where  the 
msurcenis  were  pressing  their  demands  on 
the  older  men. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star] 

Protect   Is    Staged    in    Masks    as   Marchers 

Head  Fcn  the  District  of  Columbia 

( By  Charles  Conconl ) 

Marks.  Miss.— OSlclals  lu  this  Delta  town 

of   3.000,   an-xlous   to   see   the   Poor  People's 


Campaign  hurried  on  Its  way  to  Washing- 
ton are  working  to  arrange  camping  facili- 
ties' for  a  few  days  for  marchers  who  came 
here  yesterday.  .   ,      „ 

The  demonstrators,  who  had  originally 
planned  to  walk  part  way  from  Memphis, 
were  not  expected  here  so  soon  So  commu- 
nlty  officials  were  unprepared  to  provide 
electricity,  water  and  toilet  facilities  for 
the  more  than  300  demonstrators  who 
traveled  the  70  miles  from  Memphis  on  eight 
chartered  buses. 


TROOPERS    DEfllD 

In  Memphis,  the  marchers  had  attended 
emotional  memorial  services  for  their  fallen 
leader,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  . 
at  the  Lorraine  Motel,  where  he  was  as- 
sassinated. The  campaigners  then  had 
marched  through  some  of  the  poorer  sec- 
tions of  Memphis  on  the  start  of  their  trip 
to  Marks  and  then  Washington. 

In  defiance  of  the  some  200  state  troopers 
that  have  t)een  sent  into  this  town,  the  Rev 
Ralph  David  Abernathy.  who  has  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  staged  a  demonstra- 
tion lust  before  dusk  yesterday  at  the  red 
brick,  white-columned  Quitman  County 
Building  here. 

Abernathv  and  some  1,000  demonstrators 
who  had  spent  the  day  singing  freedom 
songs,  marching,  riding  and  marching  again 
in  Marks,  sat  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  coun- 
ty building  and  sang  songs  to  chide  about 
100  troopers  guarding  the  courthou'^e  and  of- 
fice building. 

Marks  has  taken  on  special  significance 
for  the  SCLC  organizers  because  Abernathy 
has  said  It  Is  the  last  place  he  saw  King  cry 
over  the  poverty  conditions  here,  the  po<w- 
est  county  in  the  nation. 

In  Marks  on  "Wednesday,  seven  SCLC  stal. 
workers  were  jailed  and  a  group  of  students 
demonstrating  at  that  facility  was  .  lubbed 
and  chased  away  bv  the  troopers  The  work- 
ers are  now  on  bond. 


-ZNATOR.s  LrntDrD 
\bernathv  told  hi.s  demon3trat.Drs  .it  the 
-ally  in  the  parkina:  lot  that  they  hid  no 
water  and  toilet  facilities  at  il.e  camp  site  and 
that  they  would  have  to  spend  the  night  in 
private  homes  and  In  churches.  Many  later 
returned  to  Memphis  for  the  night,  it  was 
reported. 

With  raanv  member.^.  -1  the  crowd  singing 
the  ch.ant  that  had  been  heard  all  day,  "Who's 
our  leader.  Aber-r.a-thy."  the  civil  rights 
leader  Joked  a'oout  how  he  had  driven  the 
wagon  d-awn  "' :v  two  brown  mules,  Ada  and 
Lullv  for  a  short  while  in  the  niirch  through 
Memphis.  He  said.  "  Wben  I  said  "Gee.'  they 
would  go  to  the  right;  when  I  said  'Kr.w, 
they  would  go  tci  the  left.  Some  .ol  those  sena- 
tors up  there  are  mere  stuiild  .md  ttuoborn 
than  those  mules." 

During  the  trip  from  Mem:>hls.  o  hehc.)pter 
carrying  newsmen  covering  ".he  march  ".vas 
v-U  by  a  buUet  as  it  circled  over  the  demon- 
strators, according  to  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. 

The  helicopter,  carrving  television  camera- 
men Reggie  Smith  and  Larry  Pomeroy.  w.a.s 
forced  to  land  in  the  front  yard  of  a  home 
.ifter  It  was  struck  hy  a  .•22-caliber  bullet. 
No  one  was  injured,  .authorities  said. 

GATHER  IN  CHIRCH 

Smith  who  later  returned  to  Memphis. 
said  the  bullet  cracked  through  a  landing 
skid  of  the  six-place  Huey  helicopter.  He  said 
the  shot  did  not  affect  the  heUcopter"E  flight. 

When  the  Memphis  buses  first  arrived  iiere 
the  demonstrators,  joined  by  several  hundred 
members  of  this  community.  crowJea  m'- j  an 
old  clapboard  church  with  a  sagging  floor. 
The  sun  filtered  In  through  some  gaps  in  the 

wall. 

In  stifling  80-degree  heat.  .'Abernathy  .sa.d 
he  had  not  Intended  to  come  to  this  town  so 
early  with  so  many  people  but  that  the 
arrest  of  the  SCLC  organizers  Wednesday 
proves   that   "Charlies   will   never   '.earn   the 


lesson  Chariev  always  makes  the  move- 
ments We  wouldn't  have  come  if  the  people 
hadn't  been  beaten" 

SCLC  had  planned  to  walk  the  70  miles 
through  the  fi.tt  monotonous  Mississippi 
countrvside  Irom  Memphis,  arriving  here  to- 
morrow. Then  tliey  were  to  make  plana  for 
the  two  caravans  of  demonstrators  who  will 
leave  here  Tuesday  lor  Washington  in  a  mule- 
tirawn  train   uid  m  .t  freedom  train 

The  freedom  train  will  be  the  first  caravan 
to  arrive  In  Washington--on  May  12.  Thl.« 
proup  will  build  a  tent  and  shack  city,  "The 
New  Cltv  of  Hope."  possibly  on  parkland 

Abernathv  said  of  his  reception  In  Marks 
that  it's  too  bad  officials  in  Mississippi 
weren't  as  smart  as  the  Memphis  police  de- 
partment, who  did  everything  they  conld 
to  get  us  out  of  town," 

In  Memphis,  .Abernathy  was  under  Intense 
police  protection.  When  It  came  time  for 
him  to  leave,  several  police  cars  escorted  the 
seven  Greyhound  .'-cenlc  cruisers  to  the  state 
line  In  a  high-speed  caravan 

Tlie  buses  did  not  receive  any  escort  a.s 
they  started  down  the  narrow  Mississippi 
highways.  Tliree  patrol  ears,  however  were 
seen  all  along  the  way.  At  one  point  after 
the  lead  bus  carrying  Abernathy  pas.sed  the 
state  line,  a  trooper  .sK  pped  the  tnis  and  in- 
formed the  group  that  the  bus  did  not  have 
Mississippi  state  tags 

Tf'l  U    TO    STAY    IN    IIHS 

Abernathv   got    out   of   the   bus   and   said. 

'That's  Just  fine  with  us.  We're  fjolnsi  to  get 

out  of  the  "ous  and  walk  down  yotir  lilghway." 

The    slate    patrolman    told    Abernathy    to 

get  back  on  the  bus  and  ^•o  on  his  way. 

An  attitude  of  cooperation  with  the  inarrh 
is  evident  In  this  town.  There  is  talk  of  set- 
ting up  a  press  headquarters  tor  out-of-town 
newsmen,  often  distrusted  in  the  South 
when    roverlni?   civil    rights    stories 

One  offlclal,  N  M  ntre,  .i  Marks  lawyer  .:nd 
a  state  representative,  said  the  rommvinl'.y 
believes  the  whole  thing  is  distasteful  but 
■If  thev're  pcnna  come,  we  want  It  to  be 
quiet  and  peaceful,  and  then  we  v,-an*  them 
to  go  and  leave." 

Bv  late  m  the  evening,  most  of  the  people 
who"  had  spent  the  long  day  demonstrating 
were  exhausted,  but  promised  to  demonstrate 
more  If  thev  did  not  get  their  facilities  Gere 
said  the  county  would  put  in  water  lines 
electrical  lines  and  set  up  toilets 

In  Memphis  at  the  King  memorial  .servlc.  , 
Abernathy  set  the  mood  of  the  campalen 
when  lie  announced.  'Tlie  days  of  weepini' 
are  ended.  The  (iay  of  the  marol.ini;  has 
come," 

During  the  imotlonal  ceremony  on  the 
balronv  of  Room  306.  which  will  become  a 
.-hrineto  the  slain  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner, 
his  widow.  Mrs.  Coretta  Klni?.  stood  on  the 
spot  where  lie  had  lallen  Irom  the  snipers 
bullet  and  unveiled  a  marble  memorial 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  assured  bv  women  of  the  < Hy  that 
they  would  V.eep  fresh  flowers  on  the  ')alconv 
indefinitely. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  May  3    19681 
Instant  Welfare 
The  Supreme  Court  hearina  the  other  day 
on  a  lower  court  ruling  which  struck  down 
the  District's  one-vear  residency  requirement 
for    welfare    eligibility    produced    a    warning 
that  was  disturbing,  W  say  the  least   Arguing 
for  reversal.   Assistant  Corporation   Counsel 
Richard  W.  Barton  said  the  provLslons  of  the 
lower  court  decision  which  now  prevail  might 
make  the  D.strict  of  Columbia  liable  for  pay- 
ment  of   welfare   claims   from   thousands   of 
participants   in  the  forthcoming   Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  here. 

At  first  blush  the  suggestion  sounds  absvud. 
For  no  such  "atastrophlc  drain  on  the  Dis- 
trict's limited  supply  of  welfare  dollars  by 
visiting  demonstrators  was  intended  by  any 
welfare  statute  passed  by  Congress.  And  of 
course  no  such  drain  should,  under  any  cir- 
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cuivsUinces     be   countenanced   by   the   city. 
0>tigre«s  ^)r  the  courts. 

Perhftps  ?.ne  issue  will  ncit  even  arise  We 
hope  n..t  There  his  been  no  suggestion  of 
^ny  intent  to  flle  such  claims  by  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  Waahinjrt^n  march,  who  have 
indicated  that  their  pl^na  would  Include  ade- 
quate provlsf.n  for  the  needs  of  the  marchers 
(luring  tneir  stay  here. 

The  plain  fact  is.  however,  that  no  one  at 
this  point  really  knows  .ery  much  about  what 
turn  the  march  will  take,  what  It*  magnitude 
will  be  or  how  effective  it*;  advance  plan- 
luni?  In  this  son  uf  oh.iotlo  atmosphere 
Birton-3  warning  is  neither  frivolous  nor  in - 
cnsequential  It  Is  beln<  viewed  by  welfare 
om.lals  with  a  i'jfd  deal  of  .oncern.  and  lt« 
r»mlf\ciitions  are  beinij  ciU-efully  examined  by 
the  ^-U.ys  lefi;al  ofllce.  as  well  they  should  be 
Judge  HoltzolT.  In  a  vigorous  dissent  sev- 
eral months  aRo  to  -he  three-judge  ruling 
whuh  set  .lalde  thi.s  -'.tys  .ne-year  resi- 
dency requirement  tor  welfare  amued  that 
the  restriction  was  a  reasoii.ihle  safeguard 
.igiilnst  the  likelihood  th.vt  the  Nation  s  Capi- 
tal ml(?ht  become  ■  .1  Mecca  for  migrants 
"om  other  areas  He  also  defended  the  pro- 
vtsluri.  a*  A  :e«itini.i-p  legisliM'.e  function" 
m  wUiuh  the  courta  h  wl  no  business  med- 
dltniT  The  discussion  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  other  day  lends  to  these  words  a 
sin^ularlv  pr>>phetlc  rlne 

Indeed  the  lifting  of  the  residency  require- 
ment alre;idy  has  had  a:i  impact  ^renter  than 
mc«t  of  the  expert*  e^retllcted  -Since  the  tlrst. 
of  the  year,  the  Welfare  Department  h.is  re- 
ceived 324  .».ppUcations  from  families  living 
m  the  District  less  than  .■»  year  Elghcv-four 
had  been  in  the  city  less  'h  in  two  months 
Currently  about  10  percent  of  -he  depart- 
meni's  monthly  appl. cations  c<..me  from  resl- 
ilenta  who  have  been  Here  less  th  in   i  vear 

Despite  the  Increased  costs,  perhaps  an 
.uldltlona:  burden  of  these  dimensions  would 
n..r  be  unreasonable  to  bear  under  normal 
circumstances.  The  conditions  prevailing  in 
Wishlngton  oodav  however  are  not  norm.U. 
ind  the  outlook  for  the  weeks  and  the 
montlis  J  lead  Is  aa  abnormal  as  one  could 
possibly  imagine 

In  terms  of  the  march  on  Washington  U 
IS  regrettable,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  lower- 
court  ruling  was  not  stayed  until  the  resi- 
dency issue  could  be  determined  finally  by 
the  Supreme  Court  Licking;  that  5,.feguard. 
the  Districts  obligation  now  is  to  take  all 
possible  steps  to  assure  that  the  short  supply 
of  welfare  dollars  remains  ivallable  for  those 
bona  fide  residents  of  W.u.hington  who  need 
help. 

I  Prom    the    W.ishlngton    D.iily    News] 

ABERN\rHY    AND    THE    MARCH 

The  Rev  Ralph  Abernath;.  and  the  small 
vanguard  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  or- 
ganized bv  the  late  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr  .  wound  up  winners  in  their  three  days  of 
meeting  with  Washington  officialdom. 

It  s  tot>  bad  they  cant  quit  while  they  are 
ahead  But  the  long-planned  march  to 
W.tohuigtun  bv  several  thousiuid  of  the  na- 
tions needv.  alreadv  is  under  way  .uid  Mr 
Aberuathv.  successor  t.^  Dr  King  as  head  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence,  seems  determined   that   it   continue 

Mr  Abernathy  and  Us  adv  ance  party  were 
received  courteously,  even  wiu-mly.  by  most 
Cabinet  officers  and  Congressional  leaders  to 
whom  thev  addressed  their  demands.  Even 
thoee  officials  kept  waiting  for  hours  and 
tongue- Lished-  sometunet.  for  problems  over 
which  they  had  no  jurisdiction— re- 
sp^.nded    civilly    to    their    tardy    visitors. 

The  campaign  leaders'  demands  were  fully 
heard,  m  both  private  and  public.  Many  of 
their  listeners  readily  endorsed  the  goals  of 
more  meaiungiul  Jobo.  better  housing,  more 
lit)eral  welfare  benefits,  more  food  for  the 
hungry.  Federal  prograjns  more  responsive  to 
need.  In  fact  it  would  be  a  mean-spirited 
fellow  who  could  not  agree  to  these  alms. 
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But  the  problem  us  ni>t  la.  k  of  i-ompai«slon 
out  of  resources-  both  human  and  hnaii- 
clal-  to  cure  all  of  a  .-.udden  the  accumu- 
l.iled  Ills  of  centuries  Already  Coverivment  is 
spending  more  and  working  harder  to  r-Mit 
.>ul  poverty  and  its  cauM*  thjin  ever  in  our 
history  And  the  viMt  of  Mr  Abernathy  and 
his  vanguard  amply  mivde  the  case  lor  even 
greater  erf»)rt 

The  main  body  of  marchers  ol  course,  has 
every  right  to  march  .lud  petition,  ;is  the 
AdmlnlMralion  has  made  cl.-ar  But  some  of 
their  lenders  have  threatened  '  nillii.inl  civil 
disobedirme  If  Congresii  di-esn  t  snap  to-  a 
technique  unlikely  to  win  Congressional 
iyinpatny  Nor  cAn  the  fK*s«ibilliy  that  the 
Uwle«»  will  use  the  march  TO  foment  vio- 
lence lie  dl-smlased  This  would  further  de- 
plete  the  existing   fund   of   t{<K )d \«.-l  1 1   here 

Ir  the  m.ircher8  must  march,  they  would 
best  servr  their  cause  by  muKing  their  visit 
as  hrleJ.  oon.structlve  and  orderly  .is  possible 

Kr'im  the  Wa»mngU)n  Dully  News| 
What  Ark  Eqial  Richts? 
In  tiii'se  irvmg  time.'-,  it  is  .ilmost  ini- 
possiole  to  remain  neutral  and  not  become 
branded  .in  Uncle  Tom"  when  asked  to  voice 
an  opinion  ou  civil  rlghu.  Black  p<.wer  is  not 
in  my   v..cabulary    but  equal   rights  U 

True,  we  Negroes  have  been  denied  our 
equal  rights  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
.ill  of  our  lives,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
become  elated  over  a  series  of  watered-down 
ciil-nghtB  bills  passed  by  "I-could-care-less  ' 
Cv>uiressmen  wh.i  seem  to  think  they  can 
hand  out  one  equal  right  every  three  or  foiu" 
.ears  at  their  ple.isure  and  not  as  tho  It  was 
tl'.elr  sworn  duty  to  insure  each  citizen  that 
he  will  receive  the  lull  Oenetlts  of  a  demo- 
cratic government 

This  does  not  mean  fur  us  to  expect  some- 
thing for  nothing  We  demand  the  white 
uians  ri-speti  but  how  m-my  of  us  really 
deserve  It' 

It  has  t>een  :i>v  experience  .1  million  limes 
to  go  in  stores  where  Negroes  own  the  busi- 
ness. Man.  It  s  something  else!  Usually  the 
prices  are  higher  than  tJiose  ot  the  while 
man  whom  we  always  c&mplam  ibout.  Clerks 
.ire  generally  indifferent  and  discourteous. 

Cro  in  a  Negro  grocery  store,  check  tiie 
prices,  auid  look  how  dirty  and  anaitractive 
It  IS.  Courtesy  '  Forget  it  Oas  stations  are 
really  tough  Whad  dya  want  man  "  Oh 
that  cheap  g.is.  huh."  Asking  them  to  check 
under  the  hood  or  to  *ipe  the  windshield 
seems  to  be  a  Federal  otfense 

In  the  suires  downtown,  II  you  want  to  get 
a  dirty  look,  just  interrupt  a  conversation 
between  two  Negro  employes  because  you 
want  service  A  lot  ol  Negroes  will  see  you 
coming  and  go  the  ouier  wav  When  ifs  Uie 
only  thing  left  to  do,  they  in.iy  wait  on  you, 
but  dont  look  lor  a  smile.  They  actually  seem 
to  resent  waiting  on  vou  because  you  are  a 
Negro  and  they  are  doing  you  a  favor  to  take 
vour  money  Yet  the  white  clerks  mvarlablv 
walk  up  and  ask  you  with  a  smile,  "May  I 
help  you,  sir?  '  or   'Thank  you.  sir." 

I  can  t  understand  how  so  many  Negroes 
A'ho  depend  ..>n  the  public  lor  their  Uveil- 
ii..od  can  remain  so  hostile  toward  Negro  cus- 
Touiers  ind  treat  us  like  dogs.  Yet.  we  holler. 
"Give  us  our  digiUly  " 

I  adnut  tliat  I  have  seen  numerous  cases 
in  which  I  thought  a  policeman  used  poor 
ludgment  of  unnecessary  force  on  a  Negro, 
but  let  some  thug  pull  a  knife  or  gun  on 
someone  on  a  bus  or  m  the  street,  and  how 
many  irate  Negro  citizens  will  protest,  try 
to  help,  go  get  help,  write  an  auto  tag  num- 
ber down,  or  bear  wntne.ss  and  offer  to 
testify  In  court  '  Police  arrive  on  the  scene, 
start  asking  for  witnesses,  and  unlortunately 
everyone  was  watching  a  flying  saucer  it  the 
time,  or  had  gone  stone  blind-  temporarily. 
Yet  we  speak  of  pnde  In  terms  Uiat  would 
make  one  feel  as  though  we  should  be  able 
to  walk  on  the  w«ters.  all  of  being  real,  live, 
beautiful,  black  Gods  who  can  do  no  wrong. 


Let  s  take  a  real  look  at  ourselves  We  uti 
command  respect  by  being  respertlul  ..f 
others  rights    Us  that  simple 

NuRMAN    K     .SUANKl.lN 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News| 
Twelve    New    hiRES    Last    Nioht      ni-RNiNc 
Breaking    tin    On 
Arson  -and  vandalism  continued  to  pl.igue 
the  District  la.st  night 

Tliere  were  14  'suspicious"  tires  between  ) 
p.m.  .uid  early  today  but  .>rncliils  .-..Ud  .ill  i 
were   in  previously  dttma>;ed   buildings. 

A  large  number  of  the  tires  were  In  •.':■■■ 
H-sl  ne  are.i.  damaged  heavily  during  .■ 
riots  last  month. 

Insp  John  Kinney  .said  i.ist  nlRlit  was  ne 
of  the  busiest"  for  firemen  md  police  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  hres  reported  since 
the  riots,  hut  said  they  Delicved  only  .1  haiu- 
ful  uf  persons  was  responsible 

Since  the  April  4-  6  disturbance,  calls  if 
suspected  .u.son  have  t>een  cnmlng  In  ,it  th? 
rate  of  four  to  six  a  night,  officials  said 

At  one  point  last  night.  :he  [Xillce  cn::.- 
munlcatlons  dispatcher  radioed  Tlu-yre  ■<■•■ 
tmg  tire  from  buckets  .>!  k;ius  .ilongside  bu  .- 
nesa  places"  m  the  .irca  around  -Sevi  iitii 
and  H  stri-eUs  no  One  lire  m  th.it  area  w.-., 
in  the  re.ir  ol  McHrUU-  .s  department  .-.lore  It 
was  qulikly  exiini;uishfd.  There  v^us  no  iUC- 
cation  If  gasoline  w.us  found  there.  One  ••  :- 
fee  can  of  gasoline,  police  .said,  vv.is  louna  i 
block   iway. 

Two  Negro  teen-agers  were  arrested  for  l- 
legedlv  siphoning  k;.is  out  ol  .i  c.;r  near  ;.- 
other  truck  contalnmi;  t-nipty  containers.  ;  - 
lice  said  They  were  cluiri^ed  with  ,iuto  tai..- 
perinv;.  one  was  charged  with  carrylni;  . 
dangerous  v^eapon. 

Earlier,  police  arrested  a  man  and  chari;'  tl 
Idra  vrtth  threatening  to  blow  up  a  down- 
town hotel  with  a  paper  bag  lull  of  MoloUc 
cocktails.  First  Precinct  Lt  Gerard  A.  Mure: 
said  they  .irrosted  Calvin  VauKhn  17.  colorr 
ol  no  fixed  .uUlress  .uid  charged  him  with  P"  - 
sesslng  "Implement.s  of  crime"  after  :f 
stepped  into  the  lobbv  of  the  Parkslde  Hotfl 
1336  I-st  nw.  ,ind  .usked  the  ninht  i  le:  ft 
and  a  bellhop  for  a  m.ttch. 

Meanwhile,  downtown  storekeepers  have 
complalnetl  of  Incre.aslng  vandalism  an  i 
threats  bv  roving  «ani;s 

First  Precinct  r.ipt  ,Iohn  Dl.ils  said  tod.v 
he's  been  receiving  contlnuou.s  phone  c.i!'.^ 
complaining  that  the  ciinps— not  .ill  Juv. - 
nlles— "come  into  stores,  help  themselves  •  • 
merchandise  and  tell  the  owners  if  thcv  don 
like  it.  we  11  be  back.'  "  he  said. 

Isolated  cases  of  window  smnshinK  were  n  - 
ported  again  last  night  .ind  there  was  loot- 
ing at  the  .scene  of  at  least  'ne  tire,  a  pre- 
viously-looted grocery  store  .it  J7.S7  15th-': 
nw.  police  said. 

IProm   the   Washington  Star.  Jday  3.   1968' 

Schools"  Obligation  in  March  Studikd 

(By  John  Mathews  I 

District  school  officials  are  trving  to  deter- 
mine v^'hether  they  have  an  obligation  tu 
provide  .schooling  for  children  expccte^i  -n 
arrive  here  later  this  month  for  'he  P'^-t 
Pe<jple's  Campiiicn 

Deputy  Supt  Benjamin  .1  Henlev  -i.ul  yes- 
terday he  has  asked  Corporation  Cuunsei 
Charles  T  Duncan  to  rule  whether  chlUlrcii 
expected  'o  live  with  parents  and  ixuardlans 
in  the  planned  temporary  village  tor  demon- 
strators win  come  under  the  District's  com- 
pulsory education  law 

.M  this  point,  no  one  knows  how  manv 
sthool-age  children  from  7  to  16  years  old 
will  come  to  Wa.shington.  For  this  schcwl 
term,  which  ends  June  13.  the  District  would 
not  have  a  major  problem 

LOOK    .^HEAD 

But,  school  officials  want  to  know  whether 
children  of  demonstrators  will  be  entitled  to 
attend  summer  school.^  and  v^'hat  their  status 
would  be  when  schools  resume  next  fall. 
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[•he  1'.'25  Compulsory  Education  Act  re- 
uulrcK  p.irents  and  guardians  "residing  per- 
muientlv  or  tcmp.'rarllv  m  the  District  of 
Columbin"  to  enroll  their  school  aee  children 
1,1  public  schools  while  classes  are  In  ses- 
sion The  law  is  -atlshed  if  children  attend 
private  .ir  parochial  schools  or  are  Instructed 
privately  m  programs  approved  bv  the  Dls- 
liict  Board  of  t>!ucatlon 

This  latter  provision  .dso  has  raised  the 
question  of  whether  a  Freedom  .Schixil" 
pl.mned  !or  the  Poor  People'-.  Campaign  tem- 
porary Mll.ige  could  be  omclallv  termed 
equivalent  schoollr.g 

Charles  W  Cheng,  'he  Washington  Teach- 
ers Union  official  who  Is  directing  the  "Free- 
dom Schcx-vl"  lor  llie  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  bald  yesterday  there 
are  no  plans  to  seek  i.ccreditatlon  from  the 
.school   board 

Chene  said  the  Freedom  School"  will  be 
;,  ■■revolutlonarv  approach  to  education  and 
not  an  attempt  to  help  children  to  catch  up 
or  keep  v.p  with  their  school  work  " 

school's.    I't'RPOSE 

A  statement  adopted  this  week  by  the 
steering  committee  of  the  school  says: 

•Tn  essence.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Free- 
dom -Schools  to  help  the  participants  under- 
.stand  the  American  economic  system  and 
how  It  perates  to  keep  them  p(X)r  and  op- 
pre.ssed  We    want    children    and    adults 

to  learn  what  the  public  school  .systems  have 
so  carefully  and  deliberately  kept  from  them, 
namely,  why  they  are  pixir  The  core  of  the 
curriculum  Will  be  poverty  and  oppression 
and  racism  " 

The  curriculum  will  be  flexible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  of  the  people  attending 
the  schcK)l,  who  can  range  from  preschool 
children  to  adult.s,  Clieng  said 

■•They  may  want  to  know  how  the  system 
oppre.sses  Them,  how  do  you  establish  a  black 
co-op  m  Mlssl.sFlppl,  how  can  Indians  get 
hack  thtlr  land:  how  can  an  .'Appalachian 
eet  road.s  built  or  how  to  destroy  the  pater- 
nalistic welfare  system,"  he  added. 


District  Listp  14  New  f^RES  as  Sv.spect 
The  rear  of  a  Northeast  Washington  home 
was  destroyed  by  lire  and  two  stores  were 
ftrebombed  as  incidents  of  suspected  arson 
mounted  m  the  District  last  night  and  early 
(odav. 

Fire  offlclals  listed  14  lires  of  suspicious 
origin,  about  double  the  number  reported 
during  the  two  previous  nights  Damage  was 
described  as  mostly  minor  and  mostly  In 
.ilreadv-burned  buildings 

Police  arrested  fwo  youths  they  said  were 

..light  siphonlne  g.asoilne  from  a  parked  car 

.nto  .soft   drink  'oottles  and   pouring   it   into 

paint  cans  similar  to  some  found  at  three  of 

!  he  nres 

tampering  charged 

Charged  with  tampering  with  an  auto- 
:i.obile  were  Thomas  'S'oung  Perkins,  18,  of 
■  lie  ItOO  block  of  8th  St  NE,  and  Robert  Earl 
Thomas,  19,  of  the  yOO  block  of  I  St.  NE. 
Perkins  .ilso  was  charged  with  carrying  a 
uangercus  weapon  a  22-callber  gas  pellet 
nun. 

In  another  incident,  police  arrested  a  37- 
■ear-old  man  accused  of  threatening  to  burn 
down  the  Parkslde  Hotel,  1336  I  St  NW,  and 
(  hareed  iam  with  possession  of  four  Molotov 
•  o -ictails. 

The  man  was  arrested  abo\it  11:30  p  m. 
,vhen  he  allegedly  returned  to  the  hotel  to 
renew  a  threat  made  an  hour  earlier  when 
ue  walked  in  carrying  a  brown  bag  and  said 
iie  was  eolng  to  burn  it  down  He  fled  when 
police  were  called,  but  police  found  a  bag 
with  three  Molotov  cocktails  several  doors 
away,  and  discovered  a  fourth  beside  the 
Franklin  Park  Hotel  next  door,  they  said. 
The  night  clerk  called  police  again  when 
•he  man  returned  and  they  arrested  Calvin 
Vaughn,  of  no  fixed  address.  He  was  charged 
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with  making  threats  .md  jio.- session  <^:  crimi- 
nal implements 

HOME'S    REAR    DESTROYED 

Among  the  suspiciiais  hres.  Fire  Inspector 
Herman  E  Pavne  .-aid  a  blaze  .it  1415  Mon- 
tello  Ave.  NE  at  about  11  30  pin  destroyed 
the  rear  of  the  home  and  spread  to  .m  ad- 
joining residence  before  it  could  be  hrovutht 
under  control 

Witnesses  said  a  i^roup  ol  youths  lied  the 
scene  shortly  after  the  tire  .-tarted  None  ol 
the  occupants  of  the  home  was  injured 

.\bout  the  same  time,  a  gallon  jug  of  ga.so- 
line  was  ignited  in  Iront  of  the  ixiarded-up 
Standard  Tire  &  Battery  store  at  928  H  Street 
NE.  Damage  was  limited  to  the  tenipcrarv 
plywood  lacing  of  the  store 

About  five  hours  earlier  .1  Molotov  cocktai! 
was  hurled  into  the  charred  irame  ol  a  Pep 
Boys  store  at  1359  Oirard  St,  N\V  wluch  Was 
hrcd  during  last  montli's  rioting.  Firemen 
quickly  extmgui.'hed  the  lire 

REPEAT    ATTACK 

The  Taper  Discount  store  at  1134  7th  St, 
NW  was  damaged  by  a  tire  that  broke  out 
about  7:30  pin.  and  another,  smaller  blaze 
was  reported  live  hours  later  at  an  adjoin- 
ing building.  A  rear  second-flrxDr  room  liad 
been  damaged  by  lire  Tue.sday.  and  the  ;>tore 
was  hit  by  suspected  .irsonists  twice  late  lii-st 

week. 

At  815  H  St,  NE,  a  ^mall  hre  spread  up  the 
rear  of  the  building  ,iikI  ignited  the  root 
before  firemen  controlled  it  iibotjt  5:15  pni 
Fire  officials  said  damage  was  slighc. 

Fire  officials  .-aid  youtlis  were  suspected  of 
starting  a  lire  about  8  p  m  outblde  an  aban- 
doned store  at  2757  15th  .St,  NW  Damage  was 
limited  to  trash  in  the  rear. 

About  10  30  p.m.  suspected  looters  broke 
into  Kojak'.s  Cut  Rate  Liquor  Store  at  1237 
Mt.  Olivet  Road  NE  and  a  lire  began  in  the 
basement.  Damage  was  limited  to  empty 
liquor  boxes  and  a  supply  of  matches  in  the 
boarded-up  store, 

OTHER    BLAZES 

A  fire  ..bout   1:30  a.m.  m  a  trash   room  .it 
Johnny    Boy    Carry-Out.     120    I5tli    St.    SE 
spread  to  the  roof,  causing  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  damage,  fire  officials  said. 

Other  fires  were  reported  .a  1  J6  ..  111,  ■■' 
the  People's  store  at  808  H  St.  NE:  McBride's. 
700  H  St.  NE  at  1:58  am,,  a  trash  lire  at  otli 
Street  and  Florida  Avenue  NW  at  1:39  am  , 
and  at  3:59  am    at  1 120  7th  St,  N  W 

Capt,  John  Dials,  commander  of  the  1st 
Police  Precinct,  meanwhile  rejxirted  that 
downtown  businessmen  have  been  makini? 
requests  for  increased  police  protection  m 
the  form  of  more  policemen  on  :oot  patrols. 

Dials  said,  however,  there  are  not  sufficient 
men  available  for  the  loot  jiatrol  work 

Vandals  broke  display  •.vindows  in  two  F 
Street  NW  stores  night  before  l.i-st. 

The  front  window  of  Stewart's  -Men's  .Shop. 
916  P  St.,  was  broken  with  lour  bricks  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  at  the  home.  No 
merchandise  was  taken. 

The  10th  and  P  Streets  Woodward  <t 
Lothrop  store  also  had  .1  plate  gla.ss  vvmdo'A^ 
broken. 


I  From   the   Washington   Pest,   May   3.    19681 

March  Starts  in  Memphis— 1,500  in  Co:  vmn 

HoNOR  King  at  Memorial  Ritf 

I  By  Robert  C,  Maynard  1 

Memphis.  Mav  2,— Led  by  a  mu'.e-drawn 
wagon,  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  began 
the  march  to  Washington  today  along  the 
dirty,  grav  streets  of  the  slums  of  Memphis, 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  wearing 
the  Poor  People's  uniform  of  blue-denim 
dungarees,  led  off  a  column  of  1500  sir.eing, 
chanting  marchers  from  the  Lorraine  Motel 
after  a  memorial  service  on  the  second -floor 
balcony  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  hidden 
assassin's  bullet  April  4. 


■me  marchers  walked  nearly  three  miles 
under  a  blistering  hot  fUn  to  the  edge  of  the 
Negro  slum  section  Tliere  more  than  300 
boarded  buses  for  Marks  Miss  .  which  lies  in 
one  of  the  Nation's  poorest  counties 

.Vs  the  caravan  of  eight  Greyhound  bu-es 
crossed  the  Mississippi  state  line,  they  were 
halted  by  the  Stale  Highway  Patrol,  who 
said  the  convoy  could  not  continue  l)ecau,se 
the  Greyhound  buses  were  not  properly 
licensed 

Mr  Abernathy  tlien  said  that  that  •.'..  uild 
be  fine  with  the  Poor  Peoples  Cami)aien, 
that  they  would  leave  the  buses  and  march 
the  remainder  of  the  way,  about  60  miles 
Tlie  .Mississljipi  Highway  Patrol  decided  at 
that  point  kj  allow  the  procession  to  (on- 
tinue  on  its  wav  to  Marks. 

,\rrivlne  In  Marks  about  4:30  pm.  1  CDT 1 
the  Memphis  i-ontinsent  was  met  by  hun- 
dreds of  local  residents  who  Joined  first  in 
a  rally  m  Eudora  AME  Zion  Church  and 
then  in  a  marcli  around  the  Quitman 
County  Courthouse. 

Mayor  Howard  C  Lanaford  estimated  the 
crowd   at   the   courthouse  at   2000   per.sons 

.Marks,  which  Dr,  King  once  reierred  t<> 
,is  a  'dungeon  of  shame,"  is  a  c<immunity 
of  about  3000.  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
Negro  The  median  income  for  all  persons  m 
the  Cniiity  is  $1500  annually,  but  the  median 
income  for  Negroes  in  'he  city  is  a  little 
more  than  8500  a  year 

.M  Marks,  a  Columbia  Broiidcastine  Sys- 
tem news  crew  reported  that  their  liellcopter 
was  hit  bv  .someone  nrlng  a  hiph-jxiwered 
rifle  as  it  hovered  600  feet  above  the  <ourt- 
h.nise    There  was  11  "i  serious  damage 

From  Marks,  the  tirst  section  of  the  march 
will  wind  deeper  into  the  .South,  picking  up 
I>oor  peonle  lus  it  goes,  before  heading  tor 
Washington  Other  marches  will  set  out 
later  fr..m  Boston.  Chicago.  Denver,  L.js 
Angeles  and  Edwards,  Miss  .  reaching  Wash- 
ington-like t(K-1ay'.--  march- -around  May 
12  or   13, 

Tlie  Poor  People's  m;irch  began  on  the 
,-treets  outside  the  Lorraine  Motel  As  the 
m.irchers  moved  down  S,  Main  Street,  they 
.-atig  loudly  and  clearly  "Oh.  Freedom:  Oh. 
fYcedom"  and   "We  Shall   Not   Be  Moved  ' 

From  the  young  black  militants  of  Mem- 
phis came  shouts  of  ".Soul  Power.  .Soul  Power, 
O.ih,  .\ah." 

.Mong  rexius  .Avenue,  In  the  heart  of  the 
Negro  slums,  people  .stood  In  Iront  of  their 
grav   shacks. 

In  tront  (jf  1194  Texas  ..ve,  76-ypar-oId 
Lottie  Brown  was  asked  by  a  reporter  if  shp 
kne-.v  ',vhy  the  pe-^pk-  were  marching  by  her 
iinusp. 

■'Thev  are  marcliing  for  us,  for  colored 
folk,"  she  answered, 

.\cross  the  street  from  the  Brov.'n  house. 
Mr  .'\bernathy  broke  from  the  ranks  of 
ir.archers  .md  mounted  two  flights  of  out- 
-ide  stairs  to  the  front  door  ..f  the  home  of 
Olivia  Wright.  68.  and  her  blind  daughter. 
Wilma  Spillers,  35,  who  said  they  live  on 
less  than  $100  a  month. 

"We're  going  to  Wash.neton  for  them," 
he  shouted  to  the  crccA-d  below 

'■Oh,  Lord,  Mr,  .\bernathy.  I  dor.'*  fven 
have  clothes  to  go  to  church,"  Mrs,  Wright 
told  iiim, 

Mr,  .Abernathy.  who  succeeded  Dr  King  as 
head  of  the  Sotuhern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  finally  gave  up  m.irchmg  ,  :.a 
climbed  into  the  farm  •.vagon  that  led  'l.e 
march. 

It  was  drawn  bv  two  mules  named  "Bullet  ' 
and  -Ada."  owned  by  72-year-old  Mack 
Woods,  :i  Memphis  gardener  who  lost  one 
arm  •.vhile  working  on  the  railroad 

.At  the  edge  of  the  slum  section,  the  dem- 
onstrators boarded  eight  ouses  for  the  72- 
mlle  trip  to  Marks.  Seven  advance  SCLC  or- 
ganizers were  arrested  there  on  Wednesday 
and  released  on  bond  today. 

The  demonstrators  gave  up  their  plans  to 
march  the  72  miles  to  Marks  and  switched 
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U)  buses  to  Rive  them  more  time  to  recruu 
In  tlP  Mississippi  ri'.y 

The  start  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
c.ime  after  a  moving  memorial  service  to  the 
mt-nvrv  of  the  man  who  conceived  It  to 
cir;im.it;ze  the  p!l<ht  of  the  Nation's  poor 

Dressed  in  black  crepe.  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
Kuit;  Jr  helped  unveil  ii  250-pound  marble 
marKer.  wnlch  carries  this  inscription  from 
Genesis  37   19  20 

They  said  One  to  Another.  Behold.  Here 
Cometh      the      Dreamer  Let      Us     Slay 

Him   .         And   We  Shall  See  Wh.U  Will  Be- 
come of  His  Dreams." 

Later,  a  bronze  itar  will  be  placed  In  the 
cement  at  tne  spi'T,  where  Dr    King  lell. 

Nearly  30<mj  persons  overtlowed  the  motel 
courtyard  parklnst  lot,  and  swimming  pool 
area  to  attend  the  memorial  service. 

Helmeted  Memphis  police  rlntced  the  area, 
some  w;th  carbines  over  their  shoulders. 
Policemen  were  stationed  on  rooftops.  Includ- 
ing thai  of  the  rooming  house  across  the 
street  from  tne  motel,  where  Dr  King's 
.is;;  ub.sin  to<ilc  aim 

First  c.ime  the  smslns;  and  clapping  of  the 
old  spirituals  Then  came  the  old  civil  rights 
sonsjs,  but  with  a  new  stepped-up  beat  as  if 
to  mirror  a  new  cadence  of  milit  i;icy  in  the 
nonviolent  movement. 

■\rhlch  STfle  Are  You  On.  Boy''"  the  crowd 
.san^  Se.en:  times  the  people  broke  into  a 
new.  riiant  "Whose  our  iCiider?  Abernathy. 
Abornathy" 

When  Mr  Aberiiathy  came  fiirward  to 
.speak  on   the  balcony,   t^^   crowd   hushed. 

With  his  Southern  Baptist  pulpit  stvte.  Mr 
Abernathy  led  the  people  IM  responsive  read- 
ing 

Then  the  Rev  A  D  King,  the  only  brother 
oi  the  slain  civi!  rights  leader  c.ime  fcrth 
and  said  Just  one  sentence 

"From  thl.«  ,spo-  tod.iv  we  m.irch  .iround 
the  walls  of  America's  Jericho,  and  we  march 
ur.t.l  the  walls  come  tumbling  down  " 

Jl'venile.s  H.w\3-inl;  Meri;h.\nts 

A  i^.iimber  of  Seventh  Street  merchants  are 
-ompLiinlng  that  their  stores  have  been  tlie 
victims  of  con!i;m(?d  har.issmen:  :ri.>m  juve- 
niles during  tne  last  two  months. 

T.^ev  L-harge  that  groups  of  from  4  to  13 
boys  and  irirls.  usually  between  tne  ag?s  of 
H  and  I'S.  run  into  their  stores,  go  behind 
display  counter-.  p'alUns;  merchandise  oS  the 
s.ielves.  and  then  run  out 

Sometimes  thev  get  on  'ouses  and  at  other 
'lines  continue  their  rimp-iges  ap  and  down 
•.^e  streets.  haxLisslng  otlier  businesses 

Stores  in  other  sections  of  the  city  have 
been  Icelng  plate  gla*s  windows,  late  at  night, 
to  vandals,  who  often  don't  take  anything 

Anic>ng  stores  that  have  reported  w.nduw 
bre'k-l;-.s  recently  are  the  Whelan  Drtig 
Store.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Uland  Ave- 
iiMes  nw  .  Tuesday  mght  and  la^t  night. 
Stewart  Men's  Clothes.  916  F  si  nw  .  Wood- 
w.trd  6c  Lothrop,  11th  and  F  Streets  nw  .  and 
Cap  tol  Gi.'t  Shop.  1404  G  st   nw 

The  vandals  who  ?:roke  the  ^i.'t  shop  '.vm- 
ilow  also  took  jewelrv  valued  at  JJOO.  accord- 
ing to  police. 

A  gro.ip  of  downtown  btxainessmen  have 

isited  C^pt   John  Dliils.  commander  of  the 

First    Precinct,    asking    for    Increased    police 

protection  tjr  their  concerns  in  the  form  ol 

in   re  policemen  on  foot  f>atrols 

Merchants  interviewed  m  the  600  and  700 
blocks  of  7:h  Street  said  the  ranioaglng  gangs 
usually  come  m  the  afternoon  around  3 
o  clock  Seventh  and  P  and  7th  and  G  Streets 
ire  r.'.aior  bus-transfer  pcHnts. 

Sometimes  the-,  go  into  the  stores  while 
waiting  .It  the  bus  stops,  and  Just  stand 
around  until  they  see  the  bus  coming,  then 
engage  In  vandahsm  and  run  out  to  the 
buses 

We  don't  want  to  hurt  them."  one  mer- 
chant who  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used 
s.ud  tiecause  they're  usually  so  young  But 
something  has  to  be  done  I  honestly  don  t 
know  what  to  do  and  we  can't  honestly  ex- 
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ORUER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  .^luau'e.st  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cJerk 
wiU  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded ta  call  the  rail 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lou'siana  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  i'  is  .>  >  o!de:>'d 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr  LONG  of  Luui.siana  Mr  President, 
it  was  not  my  privileue  to  hear  all  of  the 
.statt^ment  marii>  by  the  dislinmiishcd 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Mr 
Byrd  I  concerning  the  subiect  of  law 
and  order,  but  I  wmild  say.  without  hav- 
ing heard  all  of  it.  that  I  am  coniident  I 
would  auree  with  most,  if  not  all.  of  it. 

The  fact  is.  while  he  was  making  his 
statement.  I  was  called  from  the  Cham- 
ber to  meet  with  some  outstandin,'  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  California  for  a  dis- 
cussion on  a  completely  difTorent  matter. 
Let  me  .say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  they  went  out  of  their  '.vay 
to  express  their  admiration  for  the  cour- 
age of  the  Senator  from  West  Vlrttinia 
in  speaking  in  lavor  of  law  and  order  no 
matter  who  misht  or  might  not  like  it. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  it  might 
be  well  to  report  briefly  on  the  call  of 
the  Reverend  Abernathy  and  his  '-iroup 
to  talk  to  the  Senate  leadership.  It  ',vas 
not  my  privjlc-'e  to  be  present,  of  course. 
when  thev  talked  with  the  leadership  on 
the  House  side. 

The  Reverend  Abernathy,  Mr.  .Andrew 
Younj,  and  the  other  members  of  then- 
party  were  polite  and  courteous.  They  ex- 
plained their  attitude  toward  the  poverty 
question  and  indicated  they  thought  that 
more  .should  be  done  about  housing,  and 
that  more  should  be  done  to  provide  for 
the  needy  No  mention  whatever  was 
made  of  the  ne'-jative  income  tax  pro- 
posal which  ''  thought  mi Jht  be  discus.sed. 
There  was  -ome  mention  of  the  fact  that 
Con'/ress  had  passed  a  welfare  freeze 
provision  as  part  of  the  soc:9l  security 
bill  last  year  I  explained  to  the  Reverend 
Abernathv  aAd  his  group  that  Ae  realized 
the  problem  involved  in  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  not  yet  been  able  to  imple- 
ment plans  tor  day-care  centers  and 
work  training  programs  as  we  had  hoped 
would  be  the  case,  but  that  we  had  passed 
an  amendment  as  a  part  of  the  revenue 
bill,  which  is  in  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  which  would  re- 
peal the  welfaif  freeze.  The  purpose  of 
that  amendment, is  to  make  sure  that 
no  hardship  would^e  worked  upon  any- 
one. 

There  was  s.ime  disctission  of  the  prob- 
lem of  a  mother  uith  a  dependent  child 
being  expected  rn  work  if  .she  could  work. 

I  explained  to  Reverend  Abernathy 
and  his  group  that  it  is  the  hi>.:liest  form 
of  charity  to  help  people  help  themselves, 
to  help  themselves  to  be  self-reliant,  .self- 
supporting,  and  highly  regarded  citizens 
of  their  community,  rather  than  meiely 


to  fiicouiaee  them  to  be  welfare  clients 
for  their  entne  lifetime  and  the  lifetimes 
of  their  children 

Theie  was  some  mi-undti  ■taiiriir.L: 
about  what  the  provision  was.  Reverend 
Abernathy  and  hi.s  group  .seemed  tu  be  ol 
tiie  impres.s'.on  that  that  provision  would 
require  a  mother  of  infant  children  to 
work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  exi)ired 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Piesident. 
I  a.^k  unanimous  con.^ent  that  I  may  have 
3  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection,  it  i.s  so  ordered 

Mr.  LONCi  of  Louisiana  That  was  not 
wliat  we  provided  in  !a,-t  year's  soci.^il  se- 
curity amendments  at  all  As  a  inat;er  ol 
fact,  tlie  Senator  [imiii  Nebraska  IMr 
Cuk;isI  olTeied  an  amendment  to  the 
0111,  when  ue  voted  it  thiough.  which 
clearly  specified  that  no  one  was  goliii; 
to  require  that  a  mother  leave  an  infant 
fhi.d  in  order  to  earn  bread  and  milk  for 
the  family  Congres.^ional  and  adminis- 
trative policy  IS  that  only  in  a  situation 
where  someone  v.as  availab'e  lo  lixik 
alter  the  child  and  when  that  child 
would  be  properly  cared  for  would  a 
mother  be  expected  to  woik 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Luui.suina  ha.s 
often  been  described  a.s  a  welfare  State 
because  we  have  been  so  liberal  with  our 
welfare  program;  but  in  Louisiana  we 
have  always  insi.sted  that  U  a  mother  has 
a  job  available  to  her.  she  would  have  lo 
take  that  job.  We  refer  her  ti  the  .jib 
and  the  mother  is  expected  to  earn  her 
own  keep  it  someone  is  able  to  take  care 
of  the  child  We  have  been  criticized  lor 
being  too  liberal  in  our  welfare  program, 
but  we  have  always  had  tnat  provision 
We  have  always  expected  i)e-.ple  to  help 
theiii.sehes.  The  program  was  to  help 
those  who  were  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  misunderstandiim  of  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  iiave  done  my  best  to  make 
them  clear.  I  want  to  make  them  clenr 
again.  I  explained  to  the  --iroiip  that  inso- 
far as  they  exercise  their  lights  as  citi- 
zens to  petition  Congress,  they  are  to  be 
applauded  for  coming  to  Washington 
and  urging  that  more  be  done  for  the  less 
fortunate  and  those  they  Ice!  have  been 
neglected.  They  will  tind  much  symuathv 
among  us  as  long  as  they  proceed  m  that 
fashion.  But  tf  they  jjermit  the  uroup  to 
get  out  of  hand,  if  they  permit  it  to  turn 
to  riots,  as  happened  in  Wastnngton  last 
nionth.  or  to  the  kind  uf  lawlessness  that 
occurred  in  Memphis,  or  to  the  kind  ot 
mischief  that  has  occurred  in  other  areas, 
they  will  not  help  their  cause  They  will 
not  help  the  poor,  because  they  will  stir 
up  a  great  amount  of  wrath  among  law- 
abiding  citizens  -Aho  believe  in  law  and 
order. 

I  raised  a  ixjint — I  retiiel  Reverend 
Abernathy  has  not  done  anythin'.'  about 
it — 'vviech  I  thou^in  his  group  could  ex- 
plain to  us.  In  the  State  ol  Louisiana,  in 
front  of  quite  a  number  of  homes,  par- 
ticularly homes  of  Negro  citvens.  iliere 
IS  D  black  flag  or  a  piece  of  black  cloth 
or  crepe.  In  most  instances,  the  black 
flag  '.s  there  because  a  person  livinc  in 
that  home  has  been  intimidated.  Some- 


one has  called  on  the  telephone  and  said, 
■Either  yoU  put  a  black  Hag  m  front  of 
vour  home  or  we  will  burn  down  your 
nome  '  What  is  it  lor?  It  is  supposed  to 
-inply  that  the  house  is  m  mourning  for 
Kfv  Martin  Luther  Kuil'.  I  would  ap- 
Ijlaud  anyone  ixpressing  mourning  or 
wearin'4  a  black  armband  or  havintj  a 
rlag  at  half  inast.  anything  that  would 
express  ni^rct  and  mournin;:;  for  some- 
one for  v^holM  they  had  had  respect  and 
iidmiratinn  and  love.  That  is  proper.  But 
"when  someone  receives  a  call  which  says. 
•Njw.  either  you  put  a  black  lla'J  out 
there  or  we  will  burn  your  house  down." 
that  i.s  n  .t  respect:  that  is  disrespect. 
I  explauied  that  to  Reverend  Aber- 
nathv. who  said  that  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  would  never  ha\e  ui'Pioved  of  any- 
thing like  that,  and  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  It. 

It  ju.st  came  to  my  attention  that  ladies 
whom  I  know  have  received  this  kind 
of  threatening  phone  call,  and  .some  of 
them  have  been  terrified.  Acro.ss  the 
.--treet  finm  my  home  there  is  an  invahd 
man  wlio  lias  someone  by  to  help  him 
v.ith  Irs  needs  That  man  must  be  helt'ed 
to  bed  .it  nmht  This  help  goes  home. 
That  man  was  threatened  and  terrified, 
and  for  good  reason.  If  they  burned  his 
liou.se  down,  that  man  would  be  power- 
less to  leave.  He  would  be  killed.  ,iust  as 
lieople  were  killed  in  the  riots  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  when  someone  threw  a  firebomb 
.ntJ  a  store  and  some  fine  Negro  citizens 
were  tranned  there,  unable  to  escape. 
That  is  iawle.s.sne.ss  That  is  intimidation. 
It  hurts  the  cr.u.se  tliat  these  people  hope 
to  iJioniote 

Reverend  Abernathy  told  me  he  is 
against  such  behavior.  I  told  him  that,  in 
mv  Hidvtment.  he  should  denounce  it. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  will 
i!ie  Senator  vield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Mcr-LELLAN.  Reverend  Aber- 
nathy tells  the  Senator  he  is  against  such 
ihinL's  as  that,  and  yet  I  heard  him  last 
night  on  television  .say,  "We  arc  coming 
to  Wr.shi'.tci-on.  and  the  Reverend  King 
said  his  policy  was  whm  he  came  here 
that  he  was  troing  to  shake  Washington 
up."  He  said.  "Now  we  are  uoins  up  there 
rnd  we  I'rc  goins  to  turn  it  up.-ide  down 
and  downside  up." 

Is  that  th^  expression  of  .-omeone  who 
■'  ants  peace  r  nd  i  nmciuHlity':'  Is  that  the 
fxpress'.on  of  someone  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  intimidation  and  force  and  vio- 
lence'.' Not  in  my  book. 

If  th*-  Senator  will  yield  a  little  fur- 
ther. I  am  savin-'  to  the  Senator  that 
the  whole  jjattern  of  our  social  life  today, 
political,  economic  and  in  almost  every 
■ther  way.  is  to  get  what  you  want  by 
■lireats  and   intimidation  and  coercion. 
not  by  iiersuasion  and  reason  and  logic 
,.nd  due  iirocess.  but  "intimidate  them 
.ir.d  make  them  doit," 
When  I  heard  that  last  night  on  tele- 
;s;nn.  that  signaled  to  me  that  there  was 
"Ot  much  credibility  in  the  claim  that 
•.■  <■  do  not  want  any  violence  and  we  do 
:.  t  believe  m  these  thmgs." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 


what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
.said.  I  saw  Reverend  Abernathy  on  tele- 
vision it  couple  of  weeks  ago 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Did  the  rttiiatm  st  e 
him  last  night? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  did  not  .— c 
him  last  nicht.  I  regret  to  .-ay,  but  I  did 
hear  Reverend  Abernathy  make  a  state- 
ment to  a  screamim,^  crowd  that  he  would 
lead  a  movement  to  Washing  urn  and 
that  he  would  turn  thi~  place  upside 
do'vvn  and  downside  up. 

Then  I  saw  Rtvertnd  Ahemathy  on  the 
"Today"  show  a  lew  davs  later.  On  the 
"Today"  .show  he  was  as  risponsible.  as 
gentlemanly,  and  as  dis^nified  as  anyone 
could  ask. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Wlien  the  ."-^enaKu- 
heard  what  he  .said  belore  a  erowd  h" 
could  not  po.ssibly  ennerivr.  could  iie  iliat 
it  would  have  no  impac!  in  uiilamin-  that 
crowd  to  come  up  here  lor  the  iuirpose 
he  said,  when  he  said  it  without  any 
qualification? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiai'a.  The  way  it 
sounded  betore  the  crowd,  someone  could 
interpret  it  to  mean  "Let's  liave  a  riot 
that   will   make   the   last    liot    look    like 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Tlun  ilu'y  say.  "We 
do  not  mean  riot"  .As  k>nt;  as  they  put 
on  demon.^lrations  to  incite  peojile  lo 
civil  disobedienc-  and  lawlessness,  they 
will  never  convince  me  they  do  n  't  be- 
lieve in  violence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui-!ai,:i  Wha;  ilie 
Senator  .says,  ot  course.  mak(.  s  sense, 

Wlien  I  .saw  the  Rev.  rend  Abernathy 
on  the  "Today"  program  I  thoiuau  lie 
spoke  with  admirable  restraint.  He  said. 
Well.  now.  just  a  minute"— in  a  very 
dignified,  quiet,  conversational  tone  that 
would  make  one  in.stmtively  like  tho 
man — he  .said.  "Now.  ju.-t  one  momeiit  " 
He  said.  "I  did  .say  I  propo.se  to  turn 
this  Nation  upside  down:  but  I  also  said 
I  wanted  to  turn  it  rightside  up." 

The  way  he  explaiin  ;1  K  would  tend  lo 
allay  one's  fears. 
^  But  now  to  say  liiose  :  ame  words  in 
a  different  way  or  in  a  difff  rent  eimtext 
might  mean  som.ethinc  entirely  differ- 
ent. And  if  those  words  are  really  meant 
to  intimidate.  I  for  one  do  not  intend  to 
be  intimidated.  Hfjvever.  if  this  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  back  ujj  a  cine)  of 
P'olicc  who  .savs  he  will  not  .shoot  felons 
when  they  burn  a  place  ciown.  so  be  it. 
Lc-t  us  just  .'^ec  v.i;at  .s  really  intetuird. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircria.  Mr.  Pvis- 
ident.  w-ill  the  Senator  yield,  ju.st  tor  a 
correction? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  vieid 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  know 
the  Senator  wants  the  RECORn  to  be  cor- 
rect. He  referred  to  a  statement  v.hich 
was  made  not  by  the  Ch'ef  nf  Police,  but 
by  the  Director  of  Public  Safety, 

Mr.  LONG  ot  Louisiana.  I  th.ank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Mur- 
vjhy,  I  believe  the  Senator  was  speakint; 
of.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  If  .his 
Government  wants  to  support  a  iiosition 
that  will  let  someone  burn  down  the  very 
Capitol  Buildine  itself  before  force  is 
employed  to  stop  him.  I  will  do  what  I 
can  in  mv  meager  way  to  save  the  Capitol 
Building.  It  Is.  admittedly,  difficult  to  pit 
a  elass  of  water  against  a  firebomb  or  a 


iialf--alliin  bottle  ot  .-asoline.  But  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  try  to  -a\e  this  beautiful 
old  building. 

But  it  they  want  I,)  bum  ii  linv.n  Mi 
President,  and  if  the  Mayor  of  thi,>  city 
and  the  Dirietor  ol  Public  Satei>  d  >  not 
.see  fit  to  dctind  thi.-~  G.iveiiiment  'with 
the  proper  deuree  ol  linxr.  thi'M  a.-  I 
have  said  betore,  it  is  just  loo  bad  1  will 
then  vote  i')  mo\e  the  Capital  away  Irom 
thi.-  Federal  City  to  one  of  the  .sovereign 
States  winch  has  a  Governor  who  has  the 
coura'te  to  enforce  the  law  In  L..)ui.-iana 
we  ha'vc  -ueii  a  Govei-nor, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN    .Mi     I'reident.   will 
the  Senator  yi(ld? 

Mr.  LCt.Nc.T  >l  I,,u:u'na.  I  yield, 
."VIr.  M;  CLKLL.AN  How  can  the  Gov- 
I'rmr  eniorce  the  law,  li  ihe  Pie.-irie  it 
takes  tiie  power  away  from  him?  I  do 
not  quite  agree  '.tith  the  Senator.  I  ihinc 
there  should  bf  tlic  i)o\vi  r  in  a  guvern- 
ment — and  I  know  t'lere  is  that  power 
in  this  Government  iiday— to  protect  it- 
self. This  Goxernment  is  not  impotent 
fram  any  lack  of  physical  power  or  lack 
of  le'-tal  pov>  er  to  protect  it.>-eli  It  the  re  '.■» 
any  impot  tice,  it  is  m  tlie  lack  of  cour- 
ai^e  and  Hill  t a  do  :t  V/e  con  i!  v.e  will, 
!)r'iiecl  thi.s  Capital 

Dt  yoii  know  what  I  iliuik'.'  I  think  tiie 
Pre.sicient  of  the  United  States  should 
m;  ke  the  i)ositive  statement,  and  let  it 
viiv^  out  acro.ss  the  land,  lor  all  to  iiear. 
that  there  will  be  no  rioting  in  thi'^  city. 
and  that  lliey  wi'l  not  tear  it  up,  up.skie 
down,  or  downside  up.  .md  if  ihcy  come 
liere  with  'ihat  i)urpo.;e.  they  will  meet 
•with  sufficient  rc-istaiice  to  iirevent  it.  oi 
to  oucll  it  '1  it  starts 

Mr  LONG  1)1  Ijoihsiatia,  Mr,  President. 
that  is  the  wav  it  would  be  handled  e. 
Lreiisiana. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  i-  how  it  ought 
to  be  handled  anywhere  in  America,  o. 
anywh-re  under  law  and  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  quite  aciee 
■witii  the  Senator.  But  much  as  I  admire 
tlie  Senat/ji— and  I  know  ut  uo  man  m 
this  body  1  admire  more  than  the  able 
-enior  Senator  Irom  Arkansa-^-  I  believe 
the  Senator  is  --oniewhat  m  error  when 
he  says  that  a  Govtrnor  of  a  State  could 
not  .save  this  Canitol  if  it  were  located  in 
Ins  State.  Our  Governor  would  .^ave  it. 
ai.vv,  av. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  will 
l!.;j  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  LONG  cl  Louisiana.  I  yield, 
Mr.  MeTLELLAN  Is  this  tiot  an  av.- 
fully  sad  commtntaiy  on  the  state  of 
affa  IS  in  this  crar.d  country  of  ours, 
when  we  find  ourselves  sayina  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  ca-viot  do  it.  we 
have  a  Governor  in  Lou..siana  who  can? 
Mr  LONG  of  Lo-iisiana.  Ye;-,  '.ve  have. 
and  I  .im  proud  lo  say  it, 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN  I  join  the  Se.j^\tor: 
I.  100,  am  proud  ol  his  Go-.ernor^l^  lie 
iias  the  i.ower  to  >ave  the  capital.    » 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  If  we  mo'.e 
the  eapital  down  there  he  will  save  it. 
Mr.   President. 

.Mr.  MrCLELL.\N  If  they  burn  it  do'vii. 
as  the  S-  nator  .-ays,  I  am  willing  to  move 
It  somewhere  -where  they  can  iirotect  it. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Loe.isiana.  I  am  proud 
to  ^ay  that  we  have  a  i-ood  Governor 
In  Louisiana,  who  knows  lio'w  to  handle 
tn:iic.-i  I'ke  that  :n  that  nobody  gets  hurt 
or   .shot,    Polic"    are    employed    to   keep 
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law   and   order   with    wliatever   force   is 
lucessary 

Mr  McCLELLAN  But  that  is  poUce 
brutality 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  But  it  works 
U  :s  very  effective. 

We  had  a  parallel  situation  that  hap- 
pened ui  Louisiana  Iiutially.  it  received 
a  lot  of  ^iiiblicity.  and  then  its  news  value 
evaporated,  because  nobody  KOt  hurt,  no- 
body wa.s  shot,  and  no  houses  were 
burned 

What  happened  'Aas  that  some  people 
who  had  prevldusly  been  «ettin«  a  lot  of 
publicity  in  Bo«alusa.  La  .  decided  that 
the  publ.city  value  of  their  movement 
ua.s  belnij  dissipated,  so  they  decided  to 
march  on  the  capital  at  Baton  Rouge 

Unfortunately,  they  decided  to  march 
ti:ruut'h  an  area  where  the  Ku  Klux 
K:an  was  the  strongest,  so  the  Oovernur 
called  lut  his  State  police  When  the 
marchers  went  through  the  area  )f  the 
State  where  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  the 
stroniiest  the  State  police  had  some  dif- 
ficulty m  keeping  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  ofT 
the  marchers,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
:i.ember>  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  received 
'■n  )UL.'h  injuries  to  cau.se  them  *o  -::ve  up 
any  ideas  they  mlsht  have  had  of  at- 
tackinij  the  State  polir-r-men 

Then  the  Governor  made  a  television 
atmouncem.ent  to  the  marchers,  saying: 

I  want  to  '.ell  you  folkB.  It  is  perfectly  all 
rmht  for  vou  '.o  hold  a  demonstration  on 
these  Capitol  steps,  as  long  aa  you  don't  do 
any  mischief  As  you  know,  my  State  police 
inflicted  ln;urle«  to  others  in  order  to  pro- 
'ec  V'.u  cl.i::ni<  r.he  c'lrse  if  your  march, 
but  I  want  you  U>  know  that  those  -^ame 
?uns  that  were  turned  against  the  Ki  Klux 
Kl.in  would  have  to  be  employed  against 
.!■:>  "ne  'f  V  >nr  people  wh^'  :ries  to  burn 
shxK)t.  or  cut  I  have  instnu'ted  the  police 
to  5hoot  quick 

Those  were  his  words      Shoot  quick  " 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  And  he 
added 

Mr  McCLELL.\N  Will  the  Senator 
yield'' 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana    I  yield. 

Mr  McCLELL.\N  They  did  not  have 
much  of  a  riot,  did  they? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  There  was  no 
not, 

Mr  M.CLELLAN  Because  they  un- 
derstood They  were  told  by  somebody 
who  meant  what  he  said,  and  they  un- 
derstood that  languaiie.  and  they  did  not 
do  it 

If  they  are  told  that  about  Washing- 
ton DC  .  by  .someone  with  the  authority, 
in  languaije  they  cannot  misunderstand, 
and  told  by  .someone  who  means  it,  with 
the  power  of  this  Government  at  his  dis- 
posal It  v^tU  not  happen  in  the  Nation's 
r  ipital 

Mr  LONG  )f  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
i>  -o:  r»Hn  .^nd  permit  me  to  .say  further. 
M:  President  that  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  did  not  ha\e  to  call  out  his 
National  Guard  He  had  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  meetmi!  on  one  side  of  town  and 
the  marchers  meeting;  on  the  other  side 
of  town,  each  -seeking  to  be  inflamed 
against  the  other,  and  nothing  happened. 

It  can  be  done  It  is  iust  a  matter 
of  people  having  the  wisdom  and  the 
ci'urage  to  enforce  the  law. 


Again  I  say  tiiat  if  tiiese  people  want 
to  come  here  and  present  uieir  petition 
to  Congress  properly,  they  will  receive 
every  courtesy,  every  cooperation,  and 
every  kindness  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
They  can  sit  Uiere  in  the  gallery  and 
watch  Congress  and  listen  to  Congress 
discuss  their  suggestions. 

I  am  sure  that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  willing  to  yifer  amendments 
to  implement  the  suggestions  ul  these 
people,  wiiether  tho.se  amendments  are 
accepted  or  rejected  However,  if  those 
people  do  not  have  in  mind  obeying  tiie 
law.  but  nave  in  mind  creatuig  disorder 
and  lawlessness.  I  think  the  time  will 
have  com.e  and  the  people  will  settle  tor 
no  less,  as  far  as  who  represent  them 
are  concerned — for  Congress  to  show 
that  It  IS  nut  made  up  of  people  who  will 
be  intimidated 

Mr  M.-CLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
•Aliolehearledly  agree  It  they  -Aant  to 
come  and  present  their  petitions  with 
respect  to  their  grievances,  and  if  those 
petitions  are  presented  by  people  who  ob- 
serve tile  due  processes  of  democracy  in 
a  free  society,  and  some  of  the  grievances 
are  legitimate.  I  do  not  think  tliat  a  Sen- 
ator, a  Representative,  or  any  person 
with  any  authority  m  Government  will 
refuse  to  give  them  attention  I  think 
we  will  ail  try  to  understand  their  prob- 
lems and  try  to  help  resolve  tliem 

What  IS  happenmij  m  .^merlca  t.xlay. 
however— and  I  have  just  heard  this 
afternoon  a  very  eloquent  discussion  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
about  what  is  nappening  on  university 
and  college  campuses  today — instead  of 
following  the  usual  course  of  petition  and 
peaceful  persua.sion  in  seeking  remedies 
for  grievances,  tne  jiractice  today  is  to 
do  It  by  intimidation,  threat.*,  violence, 
and  blackmail,  and  by  subiectiiK  people 
Uj  humiliation,  discomfort,  pam.  and 
suffeniyj  in  order  to  get  what  people 
want  \ 

I  do  not  believe  in  that  practice  I  do 
:i.)t  believe  our  Govenmient  can  survive 
it  it  IS  tolerated  I  do  not  think  that  our 
society  can  survive  it  we  continue  to 
tolerate  it. 

Tile  time  lias  come  when  we  have  to 
dra'A'  the  line.  We  should  hear  their  pleas 
and  legislate  to  help  them  as  far  as  we 
can  But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  I  do 
nut  think  that  any  Senator  should  be 
intimidated. 

The  people  can  come  and  sit  in  tlie 
naileries  They  can  come  to  our  offices 
and  pre.sent  their  ca^es  That  Is  well  and 
good  However,  tiiey  .-.ay  that  they  will 
come  here,  block  traffic,  sit  down  on  the 
bridges,  and  disrupt  the  Government. 
The  leader  has  said. 

Vie  will  ICO  up  there  .luU   )Hay   tliere    And 
intil  we  get  what  -fe  want,  there  won't   be 
.\nv  more  businees  attended  to 

That  is  a  threat  That  is  intimidation. 
In  my  t>ook  that  is  an  attempt  at  black- 
.mail    I  hope  we  will  not  yield  to  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
'f  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
I  ijk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
_'  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  agree  witii  liie  distinguished  Senator 
irom  .Arkansas  It  this  group  wants  to 
present  Us  aitjuments.  its  suggestions, 
and  Its  petitions  to  Congress,  as  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  that 
would  consider  some  of  the  legishuiun. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  call  the  commit- 
tee logetiier  to  liear  them 

I  will  see  that  they  are  courteously 
heard  Then  conduct  has  been  must 
courteous  and  polite  thus  tar. 

II  the  people  want  to  come  here  politeh 
and  properly  to  present  their  case  as  the.- 
did  to  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  iiave  them. 

If  they  really  want,  however,  to  resort 
to  intimidation,  as  has  been  suggested, 
they  would  make  a  .-^erious  mistake  uy 
doing  so  and  -Aould  be  doing  a  grave  in- 
justice to  themselves  and  to  those  for 
wiiom  tliey  purport  to  speak 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  befon 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  whirh 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report     of     Export-Import     Bank     of     rut 
United  States 

.A  letter  iruni  the  Secretary  of  the  Export- 
Import  B.ink  of  the  United  States,  reporting- 
pursuant  t<i  law  the  amount  of  Export-liii- 
port  Bank  insiirance  .tnil  guarantee."!  issuerl 
in  February  and  March  1968  m  connection 
with  US  export*  to  C/.echoslovakla.  Hungarv. 
Rumania  and  'i'ugoslavla;  to  the  Commlttfe 
on  .Appropriations 

Report  on   National   .\tmospiieric   SclENrES 
Program 

.A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  r 
Science  and  Technology,  transmitting  Uiz 
the  information  of  the  Congress,  a  report 
entitled  National  .atmospheric  Sciences 
Program-  Fiscal  Year  196!*  '  prep.ired  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  .Mmos- 
pheric  Sciences  of  the  Federal  Council  :>  r 
Science  and  Technology  iwlth  an  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  .States,  transmitting,  pursuant  tn 
law.  a  report  on  the  .uidlt  of  the  Expert-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1967 
dated  Mav  1  1968  with  an  accompanvlng 
report):  ro  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

.■\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ■■: 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  .1  report  of  revised  practices  needed  tor 
acquiring  '-ontrol  of  sites  for  teased  posta! 
facilities  Post  Office  Department  dated 
Mav  ;.  1968  (Witli  an  accompanvlng  report' 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Nation's  Private  Pension  Ststfm 
.\  letter  from  the  Seoretarv  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  protection  for  the  rights  ■■; 
participants  In  private  pensicjn  plans,  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  vesting  and 
funding  of  private  pension  plans,  to  provide 
an  insurance  program  guaranteeing  plat. 
termination  protection,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses iwlth  accompanying  papers':  to  the 
Committee  .in  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

Bv  Mr  PELI.  from  the  Committee  on  L,abor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amendment: 


HR  11308  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
.Act  ol   1»65  (Rept.  No    1103). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

.As  in  executive  ses.sion. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Sec- 
-etary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

John  R.  Petty,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

William  M  Drennen,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
tie  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
.-itates: 

William  M.  I-^y.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Hidee  of  the  TaxCourt  of  the  United  States; 

C  Moxley  Featherston,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
,1  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States; 

Old 

Charles  R  Simpson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 


By   Mr.   SPARKMAN    i  by   request,   lor 
himself.  Mr.  Proxmire.  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) : 
S  ;!436,   A  bill   to  provide  tor  the  appoint- 
ment  of   the  Federal   Savings   and   Lo.in   In- 
-i.raiice  Corporation  as  receiver,  .lud  lor  other 
Ijurpose.?:  to  the  Commit -ee  on  Banking  .md 
Currency. 

.See  the  remarks  ■■!  Mr.  BFNNvri  when 
Mr,  SPARKMAN  introduced  the  .ibovc  IjlU. 
■.valcli  appear  under  a  .separate  iieadmg.i 

By    Mr.    CHURCH     i  for    liimself.    Mr 

"mcGovefn,   Mr    Mansfifi.d,  .aid  Mr 

Metcalf  I 

s  J.  Res,  168.  A  joint  re,-o;uni  n  to  .ar.hor- 

i/e    temporary    funding    oi     the    Emergency 

Credit  Revolving  Fund,  to  the  Committee  on 

.\f?rlculture  and  Forestry. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Chtrch  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced,  read   the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr  MILLER 

S  34'28  A  bill  U)  provide  for  Improved 
cmplovee  management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purixises:  to  the 
Committee  on  L.ti)or  .urd  Public  Welfare. 

I  See  t  he  remarks  of  Mr  Mii  i  fr  when  he  in- 
troduced  the  abov  bill,  which  appear  under 
.1  sejjarate  headlne  i 

Bv  Mr   MUNDT 

s  •;429  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
The  Badlands  National  Monviment  In  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  authorize  ex- 
changes of  land  muttially  beneficial  t,o  the 
Oelala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United  States, 
.ind  for  otlier  purp<ises:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insul.ir  Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mcndt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  .ibove  bill  which  appear  under 
,1  separate  lieadlng, ) 

Bv  Mr  MAGNUSON: 

S  :H36  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  ]9,'i8  in  ordt>r  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  the  instal- 
lation of  downed  ;ilrcraft  rescue  transmitters 
on  civil  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnvson  \*hen  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
.1  separate  headii'.c  ' 

Bv  Mr  HOLLAND: 

S  S431     A  bill   for  '.he  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Humberto  Tomas   Haces   Hernandez;    to   the 
Cjmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  MrGOVERN 

s  :^432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Agricultural 
Adiustment  .Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
'V  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 

:   ;937.  :is  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
~  3433    A   bill   to   amend   the   Agricultural 

.':r.istment  .Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 

■  V    the    Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement 
:   ::'37,  as  amended.  ai;d  for  other  purposes; 

s,  3434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Agricultural 
\MUstment  Act  as  reenacted  and  amended 
bv  the  .Agricultural  Marketing  .Agreement 
,-\'-t  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 

■  ''ps:  and 

<  3435.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Vcii'istment  .Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
'-.the  .Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


S  3428— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
BE  CITED  AS  THE  "FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
ACT- 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  Frc^iripnt,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Federal  Emiiloyec-Labor 
Management  Act"  and  ask  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rlcord. 

The  bill  I  have  introd'iced.  to  be  cited 
as  the  "Federal  Employee  Labor-Man- 
agement Act.'  is  desicned  to  jiiovide  for 
improved  employee-manacement  rela- 
tions in  the  Federal  service 

In  its  statement  of  policy,  my  bill 
points  out  that  due  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  right  to  strike  on  the  part  of 
employees  and  the  ijublic  interest  that 
governmental  services  not  be  inter- 
rupted, it  is  essential  that  Federal  em- 
ployees be  provided  a  prompt  and  fair 
method  of  settlins:  their  izrievances. 

The  statement  of  iwlicy  al.'^o  provides 
that  the  right  of  einplovros  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  officers  or  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  a  union  or  oreanization 
of  employees  to  present  cnevances  with- 
out restraint,  coercion,  interference,  in- 
timidation, or  reprisal  is  recoenized  and 
encouraged;  and  violation  of  this  risht 
on  the  part  of  any  administrative  official 
is  contrary  to  the  public  interest 

Provi.sion  is  made  for  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  with  the  apiJroval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  promulgate  t  ules 
and  regulations  to  be  followed  by  the 
executive  agencies  in  developing  and 
administering  labor-management  nro- 
t-rams.  Al.so.  the  Department  of  Labor. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commis.sion.  is  to  i^rrpare  standards  of 
conduct  for  unions  or  oroanizations  of 
Government  employees  and  a  code  of 
fair  labor  practices  in  employee-man- 
aeement  relations  in  the  Federal  service 
with  a  view  to  securino:  uniform  and  ef- 
fective policies  and  procedures. 

The  Erievance  procedure  I  have  out- 
lined in  my  bill  would  provide  for  the 
services  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service;  and  if  the.se  were 
not  fruitful  then  a  party  to  the  con- 
troversy could  invoke  the  service.s  of  .-. 
labor-management  relations  panel.  This 
panel  would  consist  of  three  members: 
one  nominated  by  the  union  or  organiza- 
tion of  Government  employees:  or.  if  an 
aggrieved  employee  is  not  a  member  of 
such   union   or   organization,   then   one 


iiomiiiated  by  him;  one  member  repro- 
^entmit  the  management  level  of  the 
executive  acency:  and  one  member  ap- 
Ijomted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Irom  outside  the  Federal  Government 
who  has  exiierience  in  the  labor-inan- 
a^-'cment  field  and  po.'^sesses  a  reinitafion 
for  imi)aitiality. 

The  makeup  of  .such  a  panel  iiistnes 
that  the  public  will  be  represented,  that 
the  employee  or  union  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  that  the  management  level  of 
the  agency  will  be  repnsented  Also. 
the  representation  of  both  the  em- 
ployee or  union  side  and  the  itian- 
acement  side  will  l)e  auency  oriented,  .so 
that  problems  and  conditions  ijeculiai 
to  the  agency  will  be  recognized  and 
taken  into  consideration — a  point  that 
is  frequently  overlooked  by  proposals  to 
establish  an  arbitration  panel  com- 
pletely divorced  from  any  Federal  aaency 

Apiiropriate  except ifins  are  made  in 
the  rase  of  Federal  acencies  having  to 
tin  with  intelligence,  investigative,  or 
secuiity  functions,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  office  of  the  President, 

Mr.  President,  if  leftislation  such  as 
tins  IS  acted  on  favorably.  I  iDelieve  it 
would  represent  a  threat  step  forward— a 
lom-  overdue  step.  I  micht  add— toward 
improvinc  the  employee-manaeement 
climate  of  our  Federal  Government,  I 
hope  that  all  interested  people  will  sup- 
Ijort  its  earliest  consideration  by  the 
committee 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  vvith.out  ob.iection.  the  bill 
'.vill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S  3428 1  to  liiovide  for  im- 
proved employee-management  relations 
m  the  Federal  service,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  -ahs 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  ai.ri  Ptibiic 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  jinnted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S     3428 

Be  it  rnartfd  by  thp  Senate  avA  House  nf 
Repref^entativcs  of  the  United  smrci  ,,i 
A'nprini  in  Conorefnt  ansemhled.  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Emplovee 
Labor-Management  .Act". 

labor-manackment  rflatI'  ■n'- 

.Sec  2.  '81  Chapter  71  of  title  r,  UnitPri 
States  Code,  l.s  amended  by  andlne  at  the  pnd 
thereof  the  followint;  new  subchap't-r 

striiCHAF'TfR  m — LABOR-MANAGK:.tKNT 
F.FLATIONS 

"j  7161.  Policy 

•■fa)  Due  to  the  conflict  between  'he  lii'ot 
'o  strike  en  the  parr  of  cmplovees  and  thp 
public  interest  that  governmental  'prvices 
not  be  interrupted,  it  Is  essential  that  Feri- 
iral  employees  be  provided  a  prompt  and  fair 
method  of  settling  their  grievances 

"lb  I  The  right  of  employees  of  ihc  C'tGV- 
rrnmenl  of  the  United  States  and  tlie  officers 
rT  representatives  of  a  union  or  rrjjani7a- 
tlnn  of  such  emplovees  to  jjresent  i.'rlpvances 
without  restraint,  coercion,  Intf-rfprpnce.  in- 
timidation, or  reprisal  is  recoenl/ed  and  en- 
cotrraged.  Violation  of  this  right  en  the  part 
of  any  administrative  oiflclal  Is  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest  and  bhall  be  cause  for  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action  on  'he  part  of 
the  executive   aeencv   ccnc^^ri  cd 

"?  7162.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 
"fll   'grievance'  means  a  complaint  by  any 

emnlovee  In  the  tyfcuUve  branch  of  'he  Gov- 
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(■:'.:::. ■n'.  uf  the  UnlTfd  .states  against  the 
nia:  rt-'f-ment  I'f  an  executive  aKein-y.  cuncern- 
inn  the  effect.  Interpretation,  a;jpUcatton. 
eliilm  of  bre.ifh  t  Molitlon  if  iiiv  I  'W.  ml*, 
or  regulatluii  govertUnsf  concUtlons  uf  employ- 
ment which  the  hend  "f  m  exec-,iti-.e  agency 
has  theaiith'.flty  to  correct;  and 

■  I  Ji  'iml'.n  (T  organization  of  Oovernment 
employePH'  means  any  national  organization 
t.r  ttJi  nfnUiiteH.  marie  up  in  whole  or  In  part  nf 
employees  of  the  C'ifivernment  of  the  Inlted 
States.  In  which  the  employees  parMclpate 
aiKl  pay  dues,  and  which  has  as  one  of  Its 
hasic  and  centrivl  purpf>Res  dealing  *lth  the 
management  of  an  executive  agency  c^m- 
cernlnsf  condltl<:ns  of  employment,  but  =.hall 
not  Include  any  organization  whose  basic 
p\irp<'se  Is  s.ilely  sficlal  fraternal,  'T  limited 
to  a  single  special  Interest  objective  which  Is 
only  incidentally  related  tr>  conditions  of 
employment,  and  shall  not  include  any 
crganlzatlon  which,  by  ritualistic  practice. 
ronv-itutK'Uat  or  byla*'^  prescription,  by 
tacit  agreement  among  Its  members  or  other- 
wise, denies  membership  because  of  race, 
color,  religion  national  origin,  preferential 
or  nonprefercntlal  clvU  service  status,  or 
any  organization  sponsored  by  a  department, 
agency  .cxtlvlty  organization,  (r  facility  of 
the  Oovetoment  of  the  United  States,    and 

■  i3i  onrlltions  of  emplO>ment'  sn.i;l  in- 
clude, but  not  tie  limited  to  workintf  oondl- 
tlons  work  schedules,  woric  procedures  au- 
tomation, s.jfety.  lr.»usfers  Job  c l*.«s.flc  itlona 
and  .uslgnments.  deta.l.«  promot '-n.!!  pro- 
ce<JurP9.  rten;ouons  r. .c»  Of  pi»y,  resissign- 
ments,  reduction  in  force,  hours  of  work,  dis- 
ciplinary .actions  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  specified  by  Uw.  rule,  or  regill.\t:on 
■•}  7163    LAbi-r-m.in.igement  programs 

lAi  The  Secref.iry  'f  L.»t)or  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  la 
authorized  »iid  directed  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regiil.it.ons  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  to  be  foUowed 
by  executive  agencies  in  developing  and  ad- 
ministering l;ibor-man,igement  proiifr.Tins 

•ibi  Upon  a  finding  by  the  dimmisslon 
that  .»n  exe;ut:ve  agency  has  failed  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  ia'jor-management  pro- 
gram or  h.is  permitted  administrative  viola- 
tions of  such  program  to  occur  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  with  the  approv.il  of  the 
Commission  develop  .in  sidequ.ite  labor- 
management  program  and  or  admjnister  such 
I  progr.un  Ir.  such  agen-y  until  satisfactory 
e\.idence  u  produced  by  the  .agency  that  the 
deficiency  has  been  eliminated 
"5  7164.  Fiilr  labor  practices 

The  Department  of  Labor  wT.h  the  ap- 
pr  >v,\l  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  «hall 
prepare  i  1 1  standards  of  conduct  for  unions 
or  organizations  of  Government  employees, 
and  '2t  a  code  of  f.ur  labor  practices  m  em- 
ployee-man.igement  relations  in  the  Federal 
service  appropriate  to  isslst  in  securing  the 
uniform  .iiid  effective  implemeiitation  of  the 
policies,  rights,  and  responslblUUes  described 
m  this  subch.ipter 
■•?  7165.  Grievance  procedure 

•In  the  c.ise  of  disputes  resulting  from  un- 
resolved grievances,  or  from  disagreement 
between  a  unu>ii  or  organization  of  Govern- 
ment employees  and  an  Executive  agency 
over  the  policies  enunaerated  in  section  7161 
(bt  of  this  t.tle.  the  fDllowlng  prpcedure 
shall  be  followed 

"ill  Any  party  may  Invoke  the  services  of 
the  Federal  Mevliation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
i.-e  which  ^h.iU  tmmed:.itely  assign  one  or 
mare  of  its  niediat.>rs  to  work  with  the  parties 
usi.'ig  every  effort  to  bnng  the  parties  to  an 
agreement 

■■|2i  If  such  efforts  to  bring  about  an  ami- 
cable settlement  througl':  medi.itlon  .md  con- 
ciliation are  unsuccessful,  then  a  party  to 
the  controversy  is  authorized  to  invoke  the 
services  of  .i  labor-maiiagement  relations 
panel,  herem.ifter  provided  for 

(Jm-^i   Tne     ClvU     Service     Commission 


sh.i;:  app«.>.!.t  a  ..ibur-maii  irfcnieiit  rei  i';i.ins 
panel  for  f^cn  dupute  which  has  not  been 
settled  thmugn  medliUon  and  ct>uoiliation 
The  panel  »h«il  conajJt  of  the  following  three 
member* 

■ill  one  member  nominated  by  the  union 
or  organization  of  Government  employees 
represenilng  the  employee  or  employees  in- 
volve<l  m  the  grievance,  or.  if  an  employee  la 
not  a  member  of  a  union  or  nrganl/atlon  of 
Crovemment  employees,  one  member  nomt- 
n,iied  by  the  employee; 

lit  I  one  memt>er  representing  the  man- 
ag<»ment  level  of  '.ne  Executive  .igen<-y;  and 
(III I  one  member  who  is  not  receiving 
compensation  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  who  hn>i  experience  in  the 
l.ibor-managemen!  held  and  p<«sesse8  a  repu- 
tation for  impartl.iUty 

••iBi  E.ich  member  of  ihe  panel  who  Is  ap- 
p<->lnted  from  private  life  shall  receive  8100 
for  each  day  i  including  ir.ivel  time'  during 
which  he  is  engaged  In  the  .actual  perform- 
.mre  of  Ills  duties  .is  ,i  member  of  the  p.tnel 
A  mem.ber  of  the  panel  who  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  .uldltional  compen.sa- 
t.on  All  members  of  the  panel  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel  »uhslstence.  and  other 
neces.sary  expesise*  inrurred  by  them  In  'he 
performance  of  such  duties 

■  i4i  .^fter  Its  services  have  been  Invoked, 
the  panel  shall  assist  the  parties  In  arriving 
at  -I  settlement  through  wh.itever  voluntary 
methods  ind  pro«edure«  It  may  consider  to 
b«i  appropriate 

■'i5i  If  the  panel  Is  unable  to  assist  the 
p.irtles  tc.  arrive  at  a  jsettlement  through 
other  menns.  It  shall  promptly  hold  he:irtngs 
At  which  both  parties  shall  be  given  a  full 
opport\ini:y  to  present  their  case 

•161  After  the  hearings  have  concluded 
the  panel  shall,  .is  soon  as  p<isslble.  render  Its 
de<'isinn  m  writing  on  the  matters  In  dis- 
pute This  decision  shall  be  promptly  served 
upon  "hp  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  shall 
be  fln.il  and  binding  upon  all  parties. 

■iTi  Employees  of  the  novemment  of  the 
United  States  who  partli  Ipate  on  behalf  of 
any  party  in  any  phase  of  the  pane!  proceed- 
ing shall  be  free  to  do  so  without  sufTerlng 
any  loss  m  pay  All  such  employees  shall  be 
free  from  restraint,  coercion,  interference  in- 
timidation, or  reprisal  for  their  participation. 

"5  7166    Exemptions 

"(at  This  subchapter  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(li    the  Federil  Bureau  of  Inves-lgatlon; 

"(2 1   the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

••i3i  The  office  of  the  President  of  'he 
United  States;  or 

•'(4i  an  Executive  agency,  or  to  an  ofUce, 
bureau  or  entity  within  such  agency  pri- 
marily perlorming  intelligence,  investigative. 
or  security  functions,  if  the  head  of  tho  Ex- 
ecutive agency  determines  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sub-chapter  cannot  be  applied 
In  A  manner  consistent  with  national  se- 
curttv  requirements  and  considerations. 

••  ( b  When  the  head  of  an  Executive  agency 
deems  it  necessary  to  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  agency's  duties,  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  he  may 
suspend  any  pnivlsion  of  this  sub-chapter 
with  respect  to  any  igency  installation  or 
activity  which  is  located  outside  of  the 
United  States. •• 

ibi  The  analysis  of  chapter  71  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Immediately  preceding 
section  7101  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  there<jf  the  following 

•SlBt  H.\PTER    III       L.\BOR-.MANA0EMENT 
REUATIONS 

"Sec. 

•  7161    Policy 
■7162    Definitions 

"7163.  Labor-Man. igement  programs. 
"7164.  F;iir  labor  practices 
"7165    Gnev.ince  procedure. 
7166.  Exemptions.". 


S    ;u29— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
FOR   INDI.'^N  JUSTICK 

Mr  V.UNDT  Mr  President.  I  am  to- 
day intioducinR  legislation  which  rejire- 
sents  the  fruits  of  long  and  arduous  iie- 
Kt^lations  In  resolving  the  coinpetiiiL- 
claims  for  the  u.se  of  cxce.ss  Federal  land.'. 
In  the  Pino  Riduc  .Aerial  Gunnery  Ran  1 
located  m  Shanniiii  Cuunty,  S  D;ik  Sonic 
months  auo  the  Defen.se  Department  de- 
clared 2f>3  100  acres  excess  to  its  needs 
resulting'  m  contlictinn  requests  for  the 
land  This  bill  pio\  ides  for  transfer  of 
that  land  to  tlie  Secretar>-  of  thi-  Interioi 
The  history  of  the  ctunnery  lanue  noes 
back  to  1942  when  the  Government  ac- 
quired nece.  saiy  land  to  establish  an 
area  for  bnmbiiiK  ar.d  aerial  liunneiy 
trainint:  for  pei  -onnel  stationed  at  the 
Rapid  City  Air  PHrce  Ba.se  and  other 
bases  across  the  country.  In  a  patriotic 
effort  to  a.ssist  the  war  effort  during  the 
early  years  of  that  war.  individual  In- 
dians, the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  and  otht- 
landowners  agreed  to  fiu-ihtate  tiansfc 
of  the  necessary  land  located  on  the  Pint' 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  to  the  Feder;il 
Government  for  that  purpo.se.  DuiuiiJ 
negotiations  Indian  landowners  were 
told  that  they  could  get  their  land  back 
when  the  war  was  over  and  tl.i  land  ■.v.i- 
not  needed  for  the  nunnery  ranue 

Following  the  Defense  Department' 
determination  that  it  no  !oni;er  needed 
the  bulk  of  the  land  withm  the  boui;- 
daries  of  the  gunnery  range,  the  forme: 
Indian  landowners,  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  sought  portions  of  the  land  in- 
volved In  addition,  the  Department  ol 
Interior  wanted  part  of  the  excess  gun- 
nery range  lands  for  inclusion  m  a  pio- 
posed  enlargement  of  the  Badlands  N;i- 
tional  Monument  which  lies  adjacent  to 
the  gunnery  raiuie  and  to  the  India;: 
leservation.  Finally  the  Air  Force  was 
interested  in  affcctina  an  exchange  'it 
land  for  an  area  being  leased  from  on: 
tribe 

This  bill  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  provides  an  adequate  ac- 
commodation of  these  diver.se  interest- 
The  moral  obligation  to  the  Indian  land- 
owners would  be  dischai  ucd  by  givir.i; 
them  or  their  heirs  the  oi)poitunity  -o 
reacquire  their  lands  or  substitute  land- 
The  Bad'ands  National  Monvmient 
boundaiirs  'vill  be  enlarged  to  include 
additional  spectacularly  scenic  lands 
that  should  be  a  pait  of  that  area  .set 
aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  American 
public.  The  tribe  will  uet  any  excess  gun- 
nery range  land  not  purchased  by  for- 
mer owners. 

The  land  transactions  authorized  ir. 
this  bill  will  require  no  Ftdeial  appro- 
priation except  for  the  cost  incurred  bv 
the  Paik  Service  in  acquiring  easemtnt.- 
for  the  Badlands  Monument  on  aijproxi- 
mately  10.000  acres  of  land  outside  the 
gunnery  range,  The.se  easements  will  be 
needed  primaiily  for  the  construction  m 
roads.  The  costs  for  the  eiilarued  monu- 
ment area  will  reach  approximately  S9 
mir.ion  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  piintvid  in  the  Re(;irii. 

The  PRESIDING  'OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  ob.'ection.  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  'S.  3429  >  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries ot  the  Badlands  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to 
authorize  exchanges  of  land  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Mi-ndt.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
ti>  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

S.  342<i 
Be  If  enacted  hii  the  Srnatr  (i"ff  lloujie 
of  Reprrsentatiie^  of  the  Vntecl  States  of 
Amenm  m  Congr,-fsi  w^einblecl.  That,  in 
order  to  Include  lands  of  outstanding  scenic 
and  scientific  diameter  111  the  Badlands  Na- 
tional Moniinient.  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument  :irc  re\ Ised  ,<s  .zciuT.dly  deph  ted 
on  the  map  emUled  "Badlands  Nati(.)iinl 
Monument".  lutmbpred  NM-BL~7021B.  dated 
AUk'U.n  1967.  which  Is  en  lUe  .ilid  available 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the 
National  Park  Ser-. Ice.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Sfcrotnry  of  the  Interior  may 
make  minor  aOlUKtments  111  the  bouiidarie.s. 
but  the  total  :.'Teai;e  m  the  monument  may 
not  exceed  the  .icroage  within  the  boundaries 
deplcicd  on  the  map  referred  to  lierein. 
Lninds  v.lthln  the  bouiKlaries  of  the  monu- 
ment that  are  acqiiircd  Ijy  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  10  the  laws  .iiid  regulations 
applicable  to  tlie  montimcnt 

Sec.  2,  (a)  Subject  to  the  prnvlfions  of 
subsection  ibi  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may.  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument,  acquire  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  by  donation,  purcha-'^e  with  donated  or 
appropriate  luiids,  or  exchange,  except  that 
any  lands  or  interests  111  lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  Soiith  D;ikota,  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  tlie  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of 
South  Dakota  may  be  acquired  only  with  the 
consent  of  owner.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  lands  .oid  interests  in 
lands  located  within  the  monument  under 
the  .idmliilstratlve  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
Fetlerai  aeen:  y  may  be  transferred  to  the 
.iclit:lnistratlve  iurisdlction  of  the  Secretary 
without  a  transfer  of  funds. 

lb)  As  to  lands  locked  within  the  bound- 
'.ries  of  the  monument  but  outside  the 
o.iundarles  of  the  eunnery  range  referred  to 
,11  .'-ectioii  3  liereof.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  acquire  only  rights-of-way  and 
scenic  easemeiit.-. 

SEC.  :V  Inasniuih  as  1  A  1  most  of  the  lands 
added  to  the  Badlands  National  Monument 
hv  section  1  of  this  .iVct  ;tre  Inside  the  boun- 
ilaries  nf  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  Indian  Res- 
ervation. (B)  such  lands  are  also  within 
:i  tract  of  '.and  forty-three  miles  long  and 
:welve  and  one-half  miles  wide  which  is  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  such  Indian  res- 
ervation and  has  been  used  by  the  United 
.states  .\ir  Force  ;is  a  gunnery  range  since 
the  early  part  "f  World  War  II,  (Ci  the 
•ribal  lands  within  .--uch  etinnery  range  were 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
"Uier  lands  within  such  gunnery  range  were 
iuirchased  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
■he  individual  owners  'ni'.'stly  Iiidiansi.  iD) 
'he  Department  ol  the  Air  Force  has  declared 
most  of  ■'^uch  gunnery  range  lands  excess  to 
Us  needs  and  .--uch  excess  lands  liave  been 
requested  by  the  National  Park  Service  un- 
';pr  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
.Services  Act  "f  1949,  lE)  the  leased  tribal 
.ands  aiid  the  excess  lands  within  the  en- 
li-.rged  Dadlancis  N,.tlonal  Monument  are 
needed  for  ;he  monument.  iFi  the  other 
'  \cess  lands  in  such  t;iinnery  range  should 
be  restored  to  ihe  fcrmer  Indian  owners  of 
Mich  lands,  and  iGi  the  tribe  is  unwilling 
to  sell  its  tribal  lands  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  monument,  but  is  willing  to  ex- 
change them  c-r  interests  therein  for  the  ex- 
cess gunnery  range  lands,  which,  insofar 
as  the  lands  within  the  gunnery  range  for- 


merly held  by  the  tribe  .ire  concerned,  thould 
be  returned  to  liulian  ownership  In  any 
event,  the  Congress  hereby  finds  that  such 
exchange  would  be  in  the  natlojial  Interest 
and   authorises   the   tollowing   actions: 

(al  All  Federal  lands  ;ind  Interests  In 
lands  within  the  Badlands  Air  Force  tiunnery 
range  that  are  outskie  the  bound:irles  of 
the  monument  and  ihat  lieretof(<re  or  liere- 
aller  ,»re  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  shall  be  trans- 
lerred  to  the  luimlnlstratlve  UirlPdictlon  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  without  ;i  trans- 
ler  of  lunds 

(b)  .\ny  former  Indian  owner  of  a  tract 
of  such  land,  whether  title  was  held  m  trust 
or  fee.  may  |)urchase  such  tract  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  K'llow- 
ing  terms  and  conditions: 

111  The  purchase  price  shall  be  tlie  total 
amount  paid  by  the  Uniied  States  'o  ar- 
cjulre  such  tract  and  all  Interests  therein, 
plus  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trcasiiry  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  of  all  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  at  the  tline  the  tract  was  ac- 
riulred  by  the  United  States,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

l2l  Not  less  than  SlOO  or  20  per  centum  of 
the  purchase  jirlce.  whichever  Is  less,  shall 
be  paid  at  the  lime  'il  purchase,  and  the 
balance  shall  be  pnvable  in  iiit  to  exceed 
120  years  with  interest  at  :i  rate  (;<^termlned 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taklii?  into 
account  the  ci:rrent  average  :narket  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  twenty  years  re- 
maining to  date  of  maturity,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of   1   per  centum 

(3)  Title  to  the  tract  purchased  shall  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  purcliaser  if  it  was  held 
in  trust  status  at  the  time  the  tract  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States;  otherwise,  the 
title  to  the  tract  purchased  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  p',irchfi!-er  !^ub1ect  to  ;i  mortgage 
and  such  other  security  instruments  as  the 
Secretary  deems  uppropnate.  If  a  tract  pur- 
chased iinder  this  subsection  is  offered  for 
resale  during  the  foll-iwiiig  ten-year  period, 
the  tribe  must  be  given  the  l;rFt  right  to  pur- 
ch.ise  It. 

i41  The  unpaid  b:il:ince  of  the  purchase 
price  shall  be  a  lien  :tgainst  ihe  land  if  the 
title  is  held  in  tiust  and  againft  .ill  rents. 
bonuses,  and  rnyaltics  received  tlierefrom. 
In  the  event  of  default  m  the  payment  of 
any  installment  of  the  ptirchase  price  the 
Secretary  may  t;ike  such  action  to  ei-.force 
the  lien  as  he  deems  .ippropnate.  liicluding 
foreclosure  and  conveyance  of  the  land  to 
the  Oglala  Sioi.x  Tribe, 

(5i  An  application  to  jjurchase  the  tract 
must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  01  the  In- 
terior within  o!;e  year  irom  tlie  d.ate  a  no- 
tice is  published  in  the  Federal  Register  that 
the  tract  h.as  been  triu.,'-lerred  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion ot  the  S':'cretar\  . 

(6)  No  applic.ition  m.iv  be  filed  by  more 
than  five  ol  the  form?r  owners  of  an  interest 
:n  the  tract.  If  more  than  one  such  applica- 
tion Is  filed  for  a  tract  the  ..pplicants  .'.ust 
agree  on  not  incre  than  live  uf  the  former 
owners  wl.o  sh  ill  make  the  purchase.  ,oid 
failing  such  agreement  .ill  such  :ipplic:. tions 
for  the  tract  sh:iH  be  rel'^cTed  bv  the  Secre- 
tary. 

1 7)  'Former  ov.-ner"  ineaiis.  for  the  pur- 
pa;es  of  subsection  ibi  of  this  :ection.  each 
person  from  whom  the  United  St:ites  ac- 
fjUired  :'!i  interest  in  the  tract,  or  if  such 
jjerfon  is  deceased,  l.is  .spouse,  or  11  :  uch 
s;>oiise  is  deceased,  his  chilciren. 

Sec.  4.  lai  AH  Feder.-.l  lands  .ind  interests 
in  land£  within  the  Badlands  Air  Force  gun- 
nery range  that  are  out.5ide  the  bcuiid..ries 
of  the  movement,  and  that  hive  been  de- 
clared excess  to  the  needs  c  1  the  Dep:~.rtment 
of  the  Air  Force,  iu^d  that  are  not  purchased 
by  former  owi:ers.  under  ^ection  .Ub).  and 
all    lands    that    have    been    acquired    by    the 


rolled  States  iiiider  ;ilithorlty  of  title  II  .f 
tlie  N;illoiUil  Industrial  Recovery  .'Vet  of  .June 
1»;.  lii;?.'^  i4H  Stat  2001.  and  stibsequent  relief 
Acts.  !-ltuated  within  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
IJeservatlon.  administriitive  Jurisdiction  over 
wlil.h  ha.s  heretofore  beeii  transferred  by  the 
President  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Executive 
Order  Numbered  7868,  dated  April  1.'"),  Ht:58. 
shall  be  ,s\ibject  to  the  followiiic  provisions 
of  tlil^  .section 

ihi  .Any  former  Indian  owner  of  land  that 
Ks  within  the  Bullands  Air  Force  gunnery 
range  and  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument  and  that  has  not  iiecii  declared 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  may.  within  llie  neriod  specitied  in 
■ection  3ibii5i,  elect  'i'  to  purchase  an 
avail. ible  tract  ol  l.iiul  described  in  section 
4(a»  of  substantially  the  .-uiiie  \alue.  or  1 11 1 
'o  purchase  the  tract  lormerly  owned  by 
him  at  siich  time  as  such  tr;ict  is  declared 
excess  and  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  :is  provided  ni  .■-ection  :ii  al  . 

Id  Any  former  Indian  owner  of  a  tract  of 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  monument 
that  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Badlands  .-Mr  Force  trunnery  range,  and 
that  Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act.  may. 
'A-tthin  the  jjerlod  specified  m  section  3(l)i 
i5).  elect  (1)  to  acquire  from  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Interior  a  life  estate  ;n  stich  tract  at 
no  cost,  subject  to  restrktlcais  on  use  that 
iniiy  be  prescribed  in  regulations  aijpllf.dile 
to  the  monument,  or  (Ui  to  purchase  an 
:tvailable  tract  of  land  described  in  section 
4ia)    of  substantially  the  .same  value 

id)  Purcha.ses  tinder  stibsectlon  ibi  and 
clause  I  ill  of  subsection  icl  of  t'lls  section 
shall  be  made  on  the  terms  pro\  ided  ;n  sec- 
tion 3ib>. 

Sfc,   r^.    la)    Title  to  all   Federal   l.mds  and 
interests  In   lands  within   tlie   boundaries  of 
the  Badlands  Air  Force  gunnery   rantte  tli.it 
are  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  inrmument, 
and  that  are  transferred  to  tlie  admlnistra- . 
tive  jurisdiction  of  the  .-Secretary  of  the  In-' 
terlor  as  provided  m     '-.-tlon  3iai.  including 
lands    hereafter   decl:red    to    be   excess.    :ind 
that  ;ire  not  selected  under  sections  3i  b)  or  4 
and  title  to  all  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  monument  that  v.ere  arciuirrd  bv  ti.e 
United    States    lor    the    Badlands    .Mr    Force 
1,'unnery  ranee,  subject  to  anv  life  tstiite  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  section  4ici    .and  subject 
to  restrictions  on  use  that  may  be  prescribed 
in  regul^itfons  .ippllcable  to  the  tnonument 
which  regulations  inay  Include  provtslons  for 
the    protection    of    the    black-footed    ferret 
may  be  conveyedi-tn  the  Oclala  Sioux  Tribe  in 
exchange    il)     for    the    right    'il    the    t.tnited 
States  to  \i.se  all  tribal  land  within  the  monu- 
ment for  monument  purposes,  iijcluding  tlie 
right   to  inr-n:iee  fish   and  wildlife  and  othet* 
resources   and    to   construct    visitor    'ise    '.■nri 
adminlstrathe  facilities  thereon,  and  Mil   f' r 
title  to  tliree  thousand  one  liundred  fifteen 
and  sixty-three  one-htindredths  acres  of  land 
owned  by  the  Oghila  Sioux  Tribe  and  located 
:n  the  area  of  the  Badl.iiids  Air  Force  grn- 
;;erv  ranee  v.liich  is  not  excess  to  the  needs  of 
tlie  Detiarrment  of  the  Mr  Force  and  which  is 
'■ncompassed    in   civil    action   numbered   859 
WD    in  the  Ut.ited  States  District  Court  for 
tlie    District    of    .South    Dakota,    if    such    ex- 
change IS  approved  by  th.e  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal 
Council.  The  lands  acquired  under  jiaragraiih 
ill   shall  become  ,1  part  "f  the  Badlands  Air 
Force  gunnery  range  ret:iinpd  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  .Mr  Force.  The  United  States  and 
the  fjglala  Sioux  Tribe  shall  reserve  all  min- 
eral rights  m  the  hinds  so  con-. eyed,  Tlie  rleht 
of   the   United  States   to  use   for  inonument 
purposes  lands  that  were  triballv  owned  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  .'\ct  shall  not  !mp;'.lr  tlie 
right  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  to  use  such 
■,,.nds  tor  grazing  ptirposes  and  mineral  de- 
velopment,   including    development    for    oil 
aiid  gas, 

'1)1    The  Oglala   Sioax  Tribal  Council  may 
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authorUe  the  execution  of  the  ntsressiiry  in- 
stniments  to  effect  the  exchange  on  b«half 
of  the  tribe  rtnd  the  ---e  retary  m.iy  execute 
•ne  neipssiry  lastruments  on  bohair  "t  the 
United  States 

(CI  After  the  exchange  18  effected  the  title 
of  the  0«Ul.i  .Sioux  Tribe  to  the  property 
acquired  by  the  exchange  shall  be  held 
tr\i9t  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
;iiitnurtti>»8  that  apply  tn  other  lands  of  the 
tribe  th.it  are  held  in  trtist 

Sec  fi  The  Oglaia  Slovix  Trtbe  msv  convey 
and  the  Se<-retary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire 
not  to  exceed  forty  acres  of  trlhnlly  owned 
lands  on  the  Pine  Rldt?e  Indian  Reser.atlon 
for  the  piirpi  se  of  erectlni?  there<'in  perma- 
nent facilities  to  be  used  to  interpret  the 
natural  phenomena  of  the  moniunent  and 
the  history  of  the  Stoux  Nation  Prot'ided 
That  no  such  oonvey.uice  snail  be  made  'intll 
sixty  days  after  tlie  t*rms  thereof  have  oeen 
submitted  t  >  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Conunltiees  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  Seniite 


S  34.fO  INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
REQUIRIXO  TtiF.  INSTALLATION 
OF  DOVVNFD- AIRCRAFT  RESCUE 
TRANSMITTERS 

M:-    MAGNUSON    Mr   President.  I  in- 

•roduce.  for  appr  >pnate  ipferencp  a  bill 
M  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  in  order  to  pi-oade  for  certain  re- 
quiremont-s  with  re.spfct  to  the  installa- 
tion of  downed -aircraft  rescue  transmit- 
ters on  civil  aircraft 

Mr  President,  this  letilslation  repre- 
sent,s  an  attempt  to  respond  afflrmativply 
and  expeditiously  to  a  serious  defect  in 
our  air-safety  program  which  now 
threatens  the  safety  of  increasingly  large 
numbers  of  US  citizens  The  problem  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  vei-y  serious  one  at- 
tending efforts  to  locate  downed  aircraft 

There  is  at  tins  tmie  great  urgent  need 
for  :he  Conitress  to  mve  thouyhtful  at- 
tention to  liiis  matter  of  significant  na- 
tional concern  More  than  100  000  air- 
craft of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  are 
traveling,'  acioss  the  skies  of  this  great 
Natl  >n  each  day  Millions  of  people  each 
year  are  crossing  larce  bodies  of  water 
and  risced  mountainous  terrain  so  re- 
mote and  treacherous  that  no  human 
being  could  long  survive  there  As  long  as 
man  has  tlown  aircraft  and  become  lost, 
we  have  relied  on  human  sisrht  and  ■■kill 
to  find  and  rescue  him  The  present  air 
search  and  rescue  methods  are  costly. 
dantrerous  and  unreliable  Many  of  these 
searches  have  been  successful,  but  hun- 
dreds of  them  have  not.  and  many  lives 
have  been  lost  because  of  these  failures. 
It  :.s  imperative,  therefore,  that  action 
be  'aK'-n  W>-  must  provide  a  m->an^of  ac- 
complish'nii  an  air  search  which  mcor- 
porates  modern  concepts 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
disappointint:  air  search  failures  oc- 
curred in  my  own  State  of  Washington 
On  May  17  1965,  a  sing'e-encine  sea- 
plane carrying  a  talented  and  promis- 
ing younc  Seattle  city  councilman.  Mr 
Win?  Luke  was  lost  .\I.so  aboard  the 
plane  was  Mr  Sidney  Crerber.  a  very 
prominent  member  of  the  Seattle  com- 
munity The  pilot's  last  word.s  by  'adlo 
reported  the  planes  position  at  an  :^lti- 
tude  of  5.000  feet  over  Lake  Wenatchee. 
The  plane  was  apparently  about  to  begin 
crossing  the  rugged  Cascade  Mountains 
which  separate  eastern  and  western 
Washington    Weather  at    the  time  was 


very  poor,  winds  were  in  excess  of  70 
miles  per  hour  at  5.000  feet  and  snow 
was  falling  in  many  sections  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountain  Range  When  the  air- 
craft did  ■lit  *iTive  :n  Seattle  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  pilot's  wife  requested  the 
Washington  State  Aeronautics  Commis- 
sion to  initiate  a  search  tor  the  mi.ssing 
plane.  For  14  consecutive  days  and 
nights,  professional  search  and  rescu" 
leaders  directed  the  efforts  of  thousands 
of  volunteer  searcners  Hundreds  if  civil 
and  military  aircraft  flew  a  record  num- 
ber of  hours  and  exhausted  all  available 
State  search  and  rescue  funds  To  rein- 
force the  State's  effort.  Federal  military 
assistance  was  authorized  and  their  par- 
ticipation alone  accounted  for  the  most 
extensive  air  search  and  rescue  efTort  in 
the  annals  of  Washington  State  avia- 
tion histor>-  A  flight  of  four  US  Navv 
let  aircraft  specially  equipped  for  high 
altitude  aerial  photocraphy  was  em- 
ployed Their  efforts  provided  over  9.000 
5-  by  5-tnch  negatives  of  the  northern 
Cascade  .-ange  Each  netiative  was  then 
individually  evaluated  by  experts  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  all  par- 
ticipating local  State,  and  Federal  forces 
totaled  nearlv  $1  million  Despite  all  the 
expertise,  all  the  efTort,  and  all  the  cost 
expended  in  this  search,  the  plane  has 
never  been  found  There  was  no  emer- 
gency transmitting  equipment  on  board 
this  plane. 

Compare  the  most  recent  successful 
air  search  in  Wa.shington  State  which 
was  conducted  on  Sunday,  March  17.  of 
this  year  A  young  student  pilot  was 
hopelesslv  los>t  following  an  emergency 
landing  at  an  elevation  of  4.000  feet  m 
deep  snow  with  subzero  temperatures 
One  of  the  Stale's  search  aircraft 
equipped  with  new  very  high  frequency 
direction- finding  equipment  was  direct- 
ed to  the  last  known  position  of  the 
downed  aircraft  Within  :.iO  minutes  the 
search  aircraft  had  positively  established 
the  location  of  the  mussing  plane  by 
homing  in  on  a  radio  signal  transmitted 
from  the  downed  aircraft  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  note  that  the  people 
aboard  the  search  aircraft  established 
the  location  of  the  downed  aircraft  with- 
out actual  \isiial  contact  For  the  first 
time  in  the  State  of  Washington  a  suc- 
cessful air  scaicli  was  completed  solely 
through  use  of  electronic  >  quipment 

I  have  referred  only  to  examples  t'ronJ 
my  own  State  of  Washington.  However.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  no  Slate  m  our  Nation 
IS  without  similar  experiences.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  recent  tragedy  m  the 
State  of  California  where  an  entire  fam- 
ily managed  to  survive  for  more  than  30 
days  and  vet  peri->hed  because  they  were 
not  visible  from  the  air.  Incidents  of  this 
kind  have  been  recorded  in  many  East- 
ern States  as  well. 

V/e  tend  to  chink  of  these  disasters  as 
occurring  in  areas  remote  from  the  popu- 
lation centers.  Shockingly,  however, 
there  have  been  several  incidents  ;nvolv- 
ln>?  downed  aircraft  near  cities  or  short 
distances  from  ain>ort  runways  which 
iiavp  remained  undetected  for  several 
hours  or  even  days. 

These  tragedies  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  unabated.  Lives  lost  to  those 
persons  aboard  unlocated  aircraft  is  rea- 
son enough  for  the  Federal  Government 


to  take  immediate  action  But  this  is  In 
no  means  the  only  factor  involved  Tliose 
persons  who  take  to  aircraft  in  searcii 
of  mi.ssing  planes  iilace  their  lives  .n 
.some  jeopardy  In  addition,  the  high  ccst 
of  utilizing  large  numbers  of  aircraft  and 
large  amounts  of  man-hours  is  naciiui;; 
the  point  where  it  is  prohibitive  How 
much  better  it  would  be  it  we  could  .send 
out  one  plane  m  the  certainty  tlial  that 
one  aiiciait  could  in  most  ca.sts  ;ind  tlie 
missing  plane. 

At  this  point.  I  would  refer  those  who 
are  interested  m  more  information  oii 
this  subject  to  a  speech  delivered  by  tlic 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr  DoMiNKKi  which  was  printed  m 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  .April 
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cellent  addro.ss  by  Senator  Dominkk 
demonstrate.;  clearly  why  he  should  be 
considered  the  leading  congressional  ad- 
vocate for  the  installation  of  locatoj 
beacons  on  aircraft.  I  share  Senator 
DoMiNUK's  view  that  the  Federal  .Avia- 
tion .Administration's  propo.sed  rule  o;-. 
this  matter  does  not  :;o  far  enouih  and 
that  m  Its  present  form  it  would  hki  :■. 
be  unenforceable.  I  commend  Senator 
DoMiNUK  for  the  outstanding  effort  lie 
has  made  in  lU'iieratiii-  interest  tliiouuh- 
out  the  Nation  in  this  problem  Like  Sen- 
ator DoMiNicK.  I  feel  that  it  is  vital  that 
we  expedite  the  installation  of  these  lo- 
cator beacons,  and  it  would  appear  that 
let:islation  introduced  at  this  time  will 
certainly  aid  that  goal. 

The  \ep.-  nature  of  today's  modern, 
high-speed.  k)ng- range  aircraft  dictates 
that  all  of  them  must  be  equipped  with  ;i 
reliable  downed-aircraft  rescue  tran.s- 
mitter  .Adequate  devices  are  now  beir.u' 
manufactured,  and  mass  productinn 
should  reduce  the  prices  substantially  yo 
as  to  put  them  within  the  means  o.'  all 
aircraft  owners. 

Further,  this  device  could  transmit  on 
a  ficquency  of  121.5  megacycles,  which 
IS  a  long-established  international  dis- 
tress irequencv  It  is  my  understandm.; 
that  all  aircraft  ladios  are  equipped  will; 
this  frequci  cy. 

The  bill  wluch  I  introduce  today  is  a 
simple  one  It  will  insure  that  all  aircr.i:' 
used  for  air  transportation  and  air  coir, 
merce  will  eventually  be  equipped  with 
a  downed  aircraft  rescue  transmitter— 
D.ART  First  of  all.  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  all  manufacturers  install  th' 
downed  aircraft  rescue  transmitter— 
D.ART — in  all  new  aircraft  constructed  'i 
months  after  the  date  of  the  bills  en- 
actment. Second,  the  bill  would  rcqu-ie 
all  existim.  aircraft  for  hire  to  have  the 
device  installed  within  2  years  after  the 
date  of  pas.siiee 

Third,  all  ueneral  aviation  aircrait 
would  be  reqiured  to  have  the  de^  ice  r- 
stalled  within  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment 

I  want  to  empha.size  that  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily consider  this  legislative  !an';ua«e 
to  be  inviolable.  I  intend  to  remain  flexi- 
ble, r.opeful  that  we  will  develop  th.e  best 
possible  legislative  course 

Mr  President,  the  ur'.?ency  of  this  prob- 
lem calls  for  early  cnncressional  atter.- 
tion  Insofar  as  that  is  within  my  pov  er 
to  control,  there  will  be  prompt  and.  I 
hope,  favorable  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  e\- 
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IC. 


AUTHORIZING 

GENCY  FUNDS  NEEDED  I  OR 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


,„  ode  .„  Mr  Ronald  Prelti.     eral    Home    Loan    Bank    Board    wiiicn     ^INTRODUCTION  OF  JOIN-L  RESO- 

las  eloquent  expression  of  vle^^s  has  been     ^^"^^  ^^^^^^^^                  ,{^,  i>ave  authority  ,encv   loans  are  made  by   the  Farmers 

invaluable.                   ^.,    ,.,t  that  the  bill     over  State  institutions  and  over  State  au-  Home    Administration    m    areas    where 

I  ask  uiuiniinou.s  con.vsu    hat  tl  e  bill     o\" 'f^^'';^^^^^  natural     di.sa-sters     nave     eau.sed     lain 

be  printed  m  the  «^;:°!^ ;^^„^*^^A^''°"   ,     a  e  c  earK  unwiUm.  or  unable  to  protect  production  los.ses  and  a  need  for  agr  cul- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  -The  bill     ^,^^^  ^^'^^ ^^'^eir  citizens.  tural   credit    that    cannot   be   met    Horn 

will   be   received   and   appropriately   le-     %"^^7^^^^^^  regular  source.s. 

!,rred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill     .. J^'f  "^'^'//^ary^o  ^         a  Slate  char-  The   purpose  of   the   emergency    loan 

,v,ll  be  printed  in  the  Record.                            mjs  institution  insured  by  the  Federal  program,  established  m  1949  as  a  stand- 

n,e  bill.  S.  3430.  to  amend  the  Federal     ^4'^^f^™72ian  insurance  Corpora-  by  source  of  credit,  is  to  help  farmers 

Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide     f.^^^^^^/J^rporaUon  becomes  liable  to  and    ranchers   in   these    areas   continue 

lor  certain  requirements  with  respect  to      ^^^'^f,  ghareholders  the  amount  of  their  their  operations  until  they  can  return  to 

,he  installation  of  downed  aircraft  rescue     ^Yprest  in  the  institution  up  to  $15,000  their  regular  lenders. 

ansmitters  on  civil  aircraft,  introduced        ''l^^^/^J,"  ^"^  '"-'"'              "^  The  loans  are  made  out  of  an  emer- 

bv   Mr.   MAGNUSON.   was   received,    read     P^Lf^^^^^jJ^   g^^te   meets   the   require-  gency  credit  revolving  lund,  which  aoes 

;uice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Comrnlt-     _^^^\f'^^^%rr.,nis.  the  Corpora-  not  receive  annual  aP.noprlations_  Funds 

„(.    on    Government    Operations,    and     ^e"^\°;  oav  the  shareholders.  At  the  are  loaned,  collected,  and  loaned  auain 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as     J'°^  "J^J^  however  the  Corporation  has  to  established  farmers  and  ranchers  who 

l-'llows:                  ^   ^^^„                                    noTuthorUy  So  require  that  it  be  appoint-  are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from  othei 

.     ^^  .^c  tvip  rpreiver  and  thus  provide  an  sources. 

«,  ,f  .nacted  by  the  Senate  ard  Hnvse  of     ed  '\s  ^he  ^^^^ .^^^^^      Uquidate  the  insti-  Tliis  year,  because  of   unprecedented 

Hcprcsc, tames    o,    the    Urntrd    States    o,     opvovtunityJoyyoUQnia^^^^^  need  lor  lhe.se  loans  acro.ss  the  country. 

^,nenca  nt  Conoress  a.ssevibWd.  That  section     tuiion   in   such   a   mannei    as  '^    '  he  revolving  funds  cash  a.s,sets  were  ex- 

001  uf  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is     ..-ould  be  in  the  interest  of  the  insurance  ^^-^  ^^«'y^'^^,^\^."„,iddle  of   March.  The 

:mer.dod   by   Inserting  at  the  end   thereof  a      fund  and  the  pubhc.  ihortace  lias  not  been  the  result  of  loan 

--  subsection  as  follows'  ^his  can  result  in  a  •'^^^"f^^^"' .^'^^j^'^  J     iosis    th^  '"■'    '^^^^^^^^         '^'^  ^"''  ""'''' 

•■uowNEo  AIRCRAFT  REscuF  TRANSMITTERS         ^^^  Corporation  P^vs  off  thc  sharehold        o^^s^s  JJic    o.  s  la  ^^^^^^  j^^^. 

..,d,  Minimum    t..ndards  pnrstuuu  to  this     .,,,_and  I  ""^erstand  that  only  .ve>      ^^^^.f ^J^^^^Pf^J'^',.,  ,,eated  by  an  ex- 
.ection    shall    include    ..    requirement    that     j         j  them  have  more  than  SId.OUU  i  i     '"Oie  lunas  ua  .       j  di.sa.sters. 

.-.cloned  i.ircraft  rescue  tran.smitters  shall  he     i„,,itution  shares-'out  after  makina  such     traodna      sm^  -th  J  com^^aininu 

-^^f't.  any  aircraft  for  use  m  air  com-  P^>--^the"p"osSi;irorb\T;g 'unab^  to  fljc^is  and^U>rdSls,  did  extensive  dam- 

„,e  ce    the  manufacture  d  which  is  com-  ^^self  in  the  P°J/^;°4°^^               because  age  last  year  in  16  south  Texa.s  counties 

plered,  or  which  is  imported  into  the  United  recoup  and  rePjenish  lis  lunas  already   experienced   a   pro- 

'states,  after  six  months  following  the  date  either  the  court  «> /^e  ^tate  aumom>  drought.  Adverse  weather  condi- 

ol  enactment  of  this  subsection:  as  the  case  may  be.  appoints  a  receive  [°"^^"          -j^  j,^  j^g  other  Texas  com.- 

"(2)    on   :iny   aircraft   used    m    or   trans-  ^^.j,^  ^av  use  the  appointment  eithei  to.  tion.s  pievaiiia  lu  i.o 

portatlcn  after  two  vears  following. uch  date;  j,;,  ^,,n  benefit  to  the  di.sadvantage  of  "^^  l^;^\J;r';'^,„„,,,tures    m    early    No- 

■•"',3.  on  any  aircraft  used  m  .Or  commerce  ^^^  Corporation  oiMTiayrnan^^  vember  did  extensive  damage  to  the  1967 

..Iter  five  years  following  such  date."  sets  of  ^^h^  .^!,^\'"f._S         ,he  expen.se  cotton  crops  in  339  counties  in  Alabama 

so  as  to  enrich  his  Irienas  at  uie      i  Arkansas  Georgia.  Mississippi.  Mi.s.sourl. 

-^— ^— ^^                          of  the  Corporation.  Nn-th    Carolina.    South    Carolina,    and 

™°^°'=IS?^\'^'^^^SS"?!S  'S,.'S^i-iL-";»^^;:,'..r,™S:  ■?'L'.ry;^..;°n?"^nSte^?'.a.o, 

,<ti-         Excessive  moisture  and  lieezinu  ten.- 


OF  THE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  ^'^dToanindu-siry.  it  has  a  rcspons 
LOAN  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  {Jf^J^^^Q  ,ee  that  the  a.s.sets  ol  the  ir.st 
.\c;  PFCKTVER  ...*;:„     ,„v,^c£.   .sharps   reouired   nnymei 


harvest    time    resulted    in 


Diuty  lo  see  luaL  Lw.  ...,.,^...      -  -  .  pntiires    at    harvest    time    rrsuiteu    :u 

tution,  whose  shares  required  pay  me  .^     ul^^^'v^h^es  of  soft  corn  m  four.  Mid- 


Mr    BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  by  re-  ^vith  insurance  f^inds    are  ^manaiiea  m  '^':-^^^^:^:^'-^;^-^^^^    Fifty-eieht   counties   in 

ouesl.  I  have  .lomed  as  a  co.sponsor  of  Uquidated  in  the  public  '";:^^^^ ,/''  inuwis.  76  counties  in  Indiana.  40  coun- 

S   3436.  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  is  certainly  merit  in  this  «!  Proacn^  ^  33  counties  in  Ohio  were 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com-         on  the  other  hand,  it  is  al;o  impoitan.  ties  n.^^ 

mittee  and  joined  by  Senator  Proxmire  to  protect  the  autonomy  o^  ^^^^^  ;";  Excessive  moisture  and  freezing  tern- 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  ernments  and  their  au  hoi iie.s.  Because  .^^^,.^^  .^^  .^^^  ^^^,.1,.  ^^11  of  1967  dam- 
would  consider  the  bill.  of  the  large  .sums  ^^^'flj^^,^  '".^.''^^Vd  de-  aged  the  quality  of  crops  in  New  England, 
The  oill  has  two  purposes.  The  first,  lem.  we  must  "^^^^f  .'"'"^If^.J^,  ,,°,h  particularly  in  the  potato  area  of  Maine, 
vvhich  I  support  fully,  authorizes  the  velop  ?  ^^^"^  ,^^^^'f./°"Sum  ex-  Potato  farmers  in  Idaho  are  still  depend- 
F'^deral  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  both  of  these  ends  to  the  maximum  e..  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.__  ^^^^  ^...Qnyam  to  recover  from 
Co'poration  to  make  immediate  payment  tent  feasible.  v^oan--  s  the  effects  of  several  disasterous  freezes 
,0  savers  having  shares  in  a  savings  and  I  hope  that  we  w-i  1  have  ear  y  hea  k^  m  our  State.  ^  .  , 
loan  institution  closed  by  Slate  authon-  m  our  committee  ■  o  that  all  .'oi"^^  ^  ^  ^^  snowstorms  hit  Arizona  and 
lies  Generally,  liquidation  of  such  an  in-  view  may  be  expres.sed  and  that  we  ma.  ^  _.  ^,^^^.  ^^^^^^^  j^^^  December,  -he 
stitution  or.  If  possible,  a  merger  with  a  because  of  the  urgency  of  t^e  situat  oiv  ;  ^^.^^  ^^  breeding  nve- 
stiono  i^nstituti^on  requires  an  extended  approve  acceptable  egislation  m  tais  -J^^^^t  ^3  ^.^^,^,^g^  j,,  .^.^^ona  and  four 
period  of  time.  It  presents  a  hardship  on  field  as  ^^^I^^^IJ'"^''^}^^^-,^^^  ^he  'oill  counties  in  New  Mexico  were  designated 
maiiv  savers  if  they  are  unable  to  with-         The  PRESIDING  O^JICER^  The  mil  ^^^^^.^^,^^^.  ^^.^as. 

d'aw  or  receive  anv  funds  during  such  a  ^vill  be  received  and  appropiiateiv  le  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.  ^  326  emergency  loan 
period  The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  ferred.  counties  m  39  States.  The.se  credit  needs 
•o  orovide  for  the  appointment  of  the  ^he  bill  <S.  3436.  to  P^^jd^. J;^[  ^^^^  cannot  be  met  unless  additional  cash 
Fed-^ral  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  appointment  of  the  Federal  Savin^.s  ana  ,_  .^^..^^^j  fg^.  ^^e  emer^'ency  credit  re- 
Corporation  as  a  receiver  in  any  instance  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as  leceivei.  ^^^^^^^^  ^,^^^ 

where   it   is   required   to   use   insurance  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^    ^^     ^   tm- 

!  unds  of  the  Corporation  to  meet  its  lia-  sparkman.  for  himself  and  othe.  s.  by  i  e  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  g^^^^  ^^^  ,  ^r . 
h'htv  to  the  State  institution's  savers.         quest,  was   received.   '^^Vl^itrpe  rn     McGovernI    and  the  di.stmgui.shed  Sen- 

■^hiO^i^f  has  been  proposed  because  of  tille^and  ^-ejerred  to  the  Committee  on     McGo^^^^  ^.^^^^^^^^  ,^^^  M^^sri^^:>  and 
M^ecific  nroblems  being  faced  by  the  Fed-     Bankmg  and  Currenc^ . 
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Mr  Metcalf!.  I  introduce  a  resolution 
p:ovldi!iK  a  means  to  meet  this  need  It 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  advance 
$30,000,000  to  the  fund  tor  makuiK  emer- 
(^ency  loans  Tlie  money  is  to  be  repaid 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
with  interest  An  identical  resolution  has 
already  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Aifricuiture  Committee 

Mr  President  'he  enactment  of  this 
resolutiiin.  added  to  c Elections  expected 
t<>  be  rpc'r'ued  durinn  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year,  would  provide  adequate 
fund.s  tor  meeting  the  demand  for  emer- 
ktency  loans  Some  7.000  farm  families 
are  in  need  of  these  loans  Unless  this 
need  can  be  rilled,  many  of  these  families 
will  not  be  able  t.i  continue  farming. 

The  PRESIDING  OF?'ICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred 

Tlie  loint  resolution  SJ  Res  168*  to 
authorize  temporai-y  fundlnp  of  the 
emeri-'cncv  credit  revolving  fund,  in- 
'roducffl  bv  Mr  Church,  for  himself  and 
Mr  McCi'nvcRN.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ai?riculture  and  Forestry 


.^DDITIONAI    C>  (SPONSOR  OF 
Ct^NCLRRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrciiua  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washinttton  i  Mr.  Magnuson  1  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  tlie  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Ne\v  Hampshire  Mr  Cotton  1  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion S.  Con.  Rps  .58'  cxprfssing  the 
sense  of  Conuress  with  respect  to  reduc- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
cncourajiini;  American  industry  and  the 
American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on 
.American  si  ips. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it   .s  so  ordered 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
>AFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

WSFNDME-NT     NiiS      Tit)    .\ND     T  :  1 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  .submitted 
two  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed bv  him.  to  the  bill  'S  917  >  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease the  etTeciiveness.  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

^•■1FND^IJ.NT    Nil      -14 

Mr  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  917.  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

^MFNI'MF.N'T     NO       7  1  f 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  917.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dirksen  when 
he  submitted  the  above  amendments, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  headins;  ■ 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1968— 
AMENDMENTS 

.\MtNDMENT     Nt).     7  12 

r.MVFRS^L     POST-SECONDARY    EDtJCATtONAl. 

I'PPiiRTI    NfTY 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
am  today  --ubinittint;  an  amendment  to 
S  3098.  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1968.  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
E:ducation.  and  Welfare  to  conduct  a 
study  of  alternative  plans  of  kiovernmen- 
tal  assistance  to  post-secondarv  tduca- 
lion  and  to  return  to  Congress  with  a  plan 
or  plans  of  implementation. 

With  one  exception  the  amendment  is 
identical  to  one  I  submitted  last  Septem- 
ber 12  as  an  amendment  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1967.  S  1126  In  the 
earlier  amendment  as  in  this  one.  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare IS  diiected  to  establish  a  commi.ssion 
to  advise  and  assist  him  with  the  study: 
the  present  amendimnt  describes  the 
composition  of  that  commission,  to  wit: 
That  It  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  individuals  reijre.sentatlve  of  voca- 
tional schools,  business  .schools,  junior 
colleges.  4-year  pruate  collefjes.  4-year 
public  coUeKes.  and  State  universities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  amendment  to  S.  3098.  the  Hiuher 
Education  Act  of  1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  recened.  printed,  and 
appropriately  rcierred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  jirinted 
in  the  Record 

Tlie  amendment  'No.  712'  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

.Vmfndment  No    712 

On  page  80.  after  line  23.  Insert  the 
.'ol  lowing 

Part  P — -Statement  or  Concressio.nal  In- 
tent       ON         APPROPRIATE        GOVTHN  MENTAL 

.\ssistance  tok  Universal  E^tcationa; 
Opphrtt-nitt  at  the  Post-secondary 
Levtl  Directive  to  the  Secretary  hf 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  To  -Sub- 
mit  ^   Plan  and  Conduct  a  study 

■Sec  4V1I  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
universal  educational  opportunity  at  the 
post-jecondary  level  be  made  available 
through  appropriate  governmental  assistance 

•Sec.  492  ■  a  i  The  Secretary  tif  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  within  nine 
months  of  passage  of  this  part  Into  law 
submit  to  'he  Congress  a  plan,  or  alternative 
plans,  for  providing  universal  educational 
opportunity  .it  rhe  post-secondary  level.  .\ 
nine-member  Commission,  representative  of 
the  post-secondary  educational  community. 
including  but  not  limited  to  Individuals  rep- 
resentative of  vocational  schools,  business 
schi>o:s.  Junior  colleges,  four-year  private 
colleges,  four-year  public  colleges,  .snd  State 
universities,  shall  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  assist  him  In  developing  such  a 
plan  or  plans  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Commission  to  conduct  a  studv  of 
.ilternative  plans  for  providing  financial 
assistance  to  post-secondary  education.  Such 
plans  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

"111  free  universal  educational  oppor- 
tunity at  the  post-sceondary  level  m.ide  avall- 
ible  through  outright  grants  to  students  or 
to  institutions  on  behalf  of  every  enrolled 
student; 

'  <2i  various  systems  of  loans  to  students 
or  to  Institutions  on  behalf  of  enrolled 
students: 

1 3)    the  use  of   the   income   tax  such   as 


through   credits    or    deductions,    :ind    work- 
study   or  cooperative   education   systems: 

"1 4)  exlFtlng  programs  of  public  and 
private  financial  assistance,  including  \\w 
cold  war  OI  bill,  and  f)rci«ranis  forinerlv  :.\ 
ptTect  including  the  World  War  II  and  Kurp  <, 
GI  bins 

"(bi  Tlie  study  to  be  made  by  the  Cuin- 
ml.'^sion  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  i  . 
such  factors  as: 

"ill  the  actual  or  projected  cost  elTectlvr- 
ness  uf  iilternatlve  pil.ins; 

i2\  the  Immediate  and  the  longrun  pru- 
luiinlc  Impact  of  alternative  plans; 

(3i  tlnanclal  and  .socl.il  implications  '. 
Individual  students  participating  under  .  I- 
tcrnatlve  plans: 

•  (4)  institutional  implications  for  post. 
secondary  education  or  training  facllltips 
under  alternative  plans. 

■  (CI  Memhers  of  the  Commission  who  ure 
not  in  '-he  regular  tull-llnie  emplov  of  the 
United  Stat<»3  shall,  while  attending  ince'- 
ings  or  loiifereiiccs  of  the  Comml.s.slon  •  r 
while  otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  -  ' 
the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  rci,.- 
pensatlon  ..t  .i  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretar. 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem  i  or  i; 
higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  sir  !i 
.-^ervlcp  lor  crade  OS- 18  m  section  53:^2  -  i 
title  5.  United  States  Codei .  Including  travel- 
time,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  buslnes.";  ■  f 
the  Commission  away  from  their  homes  r 
regular  places  nf  busines.':  ihey  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expen.ses.  including  per  dleni  in 
Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authf'rlzed  by  sectl.ii. 
5703  of  title  h.  United  St.ites  Code,  tor  ptr- 
sons  employed  Intermittently  in  the  Ooverri- 
nient  servl.'e 

(di  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission  such  technical  as- 
sistance, -inri  to  make  available  to  It  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  ami 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the 
Commission  may  require  to  carry  out  r 
functions. 

"Sec  493  All  other  agencies  (  f  the  Federal 
Oovernmen',  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  mid 
the  Commission  toward  the  end  of  assistmc 
them  in  fulfilling  their  (unctions  established 
under  this  pan  ' 

AMENDMENT    .NO.    713 
\SsrRANCE   OF    QUALITY    IN    GRADUATE    PROGRAMS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  Preside:. f. 
S  3098.  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments lit  1968.  contains  in  title  III  a  r.>nv 
-Part  B — Improvement  of  Graduate 
Programs.  '  The  jjurpose  of  this  new  part 
is  to  "strengthen  and  improve  the  Qualnv 
of  doctoral  programs  of  graduate 
sctiools.  and  to  increase  the  nuir.ber  of 
such  quality  procrams." 

Without  a  doubt,  tliis  is  a  mucii-necded 
addition  to  Ff  deral  legislation  affecting 
hiciier  education  in  .America.  But  ;n  the 
course  of  hearins;.';  and  examination  of 
the  projKjsed  legislation  it  struck  me  tiiat 
that  the  actual  laniiuape  of  the  proposed 
new  part  B  made  no  provision  as  to  what 
percent  of  the  money  appropriated 
would  be  used  for  quality,  I  think  all  of 
us  would  agree  that  without  controls  of 
some  sort  the  natural  tendency  of  ad- 
ministrators. Ijdth  at  the  university  level 
and  at  the  Office  (jf  Education  level,  is  to 
use  funds  to  expand  existinti  programs 
rather  than  to  use  funds  to  explore  new 
and  exciting  ideas 

In  short,  if  the  Congress  is  tnily  in- 
terested in  improving  the  quality  of  inir 
graduate  .schools.  Concress  shall  liavc  to 
see  to  it  that  funds  appropriated  are 
spent  for  that  purjwse. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
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.submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  3098 
which  will  provide  that  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  new  part,  "Improvement  of  Grad- 
uate Programs."  be  available  only  for 
making  grants  for  "experimental,  in- 
novative, or  interdisciplinary  projects  or 
activities  to  strengthen  the  quality  of 
doctoral  programs  of  graduate  schools." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  amendments  to  S.  3098,  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
lection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
:he  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  713)  was  re- 
:i>ned  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

on  page  13,  line  24.  striice  out  "Such  grants 
may  be  used  lor  projects  or  activities  such" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  lollowing;  "Not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  lor  each 
nscal  year  may  l.^e  used  tor  such  projects 
.-.nd  activities". 

On  page  14,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  lollowing  new  sentence;  "The  remaining 
.sums  shall  be  available  only  lor  making 
grants  tor  experimental,  innovative,  or 
interdisciplinary  projects  or  activities  to 
strengthen  the  quality  of  doctoral  programs 
of  graduate  schools," 


PRESIDENTS  PRESS  CONFERENCE: 
ANOTHER  PREMIER  PERFORM- 
ANCE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
tlK-  Presidents  pre.ss  conference  was 
truly  another  premier  iierformance  of 
natioiial  leader.^hi]) — in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

President  Johnson  eloquently  ex- 
l)ressed  lus  deep  desire  for  peace  and  his 
willingne-ss  to  sacrifice  self  for  country. 
The  Presidents  peace  initiative  of 
March  31  has  borne  its  first  fruit  with  the 
press  conference  announcement  that 
Pans  would  be  the  meeting  place  for  pre- 
liminary Vietnam  talks. 

We  must  all  heed  the  President's  warn- 
inu  that  the  road  to  i-'cace  is  fraught  with 
hazards.  Yet  while  false  hopes  of  an  im- 
mediate settlement  are  not  justified,  the 
United  States  has  walked  the  first  mile 
alone  the  path  to  peac'  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Tho  President  again  pleaded  that  in 
this  election  year  we  place  country  above 
.self,  unity  above  party,  peace  above 
politics.  This  i)lea  must  not  go  un- 
answered. 

We  m'l^t  match  his  .■■clf-sacrifice  with 
iir.ued  action  to  solve  our  urban  and 
balance-of-payments  problems.  We  must 
masu'-e  our  words  against  their  likely 
impact  on  neace  iiegotntions. 

-Most  imnortant.  we  mu;t  jo  n  to- 
•-'Cthcr — Deniocr?t  r.nd  Republican, 
yom?  and  old.  poor  and  r'ch — to  forgi 
i    stronger  .Am-'iica  nr.d  a  better  world. 


and  those  of  the  mainland.  For  many 
years  these  waters,  known  colloquially  as 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  made  communi- 
cation between  our  shores  somewhat  dif- 
ficult. In  the  days  of  ---ail.  the  mainland 
hardly  knew  we  existed.  But  thintis  liave 
improved  considerably  since  then.  The 
steamship,  the  telephone,  radio,  the  air- 
plane— all  have  contributed  in  brini^ing 
our  shores  closer  and  closer  tocether. 

In  recent  years  the  medium  of  televi- 
sion has  reduced  the  Pacific  to  a  mere 
droplet.  Hawaii  now  is  a  State,  We  also 
are  in  a  state — a  state  of  chanue,  of 
growth,  of  modern  living,  a  state  of  mmd 
which  looks  eagerly  to  the  future  while 
at  the  same  time  carefully  preservina  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  our  incomparable 
islands. 

On  the  night  of  May  27.  over  the  -N'BC 
Television  Network,  the  very  essence  of 
this  new  Hawaii  will  untold  before  the 
eyes  of  some  20  milUon  or  more  main- 
landers  through  the  masic  medium  of 
color  television  in  an  hour-Ions  program 
called  'Singer  Presents  Hawaii-Ho,"  Its 
star  will  be  Mr,  Don  Ho,  a  dynamic  younu 
entertainer  whose  popularity  in  our 
lovely  islands  has  to  be  experienced  to  be 
believed.  We  will  all  be  able  to  share  that 
experience  on  the  night  of  Alay  27. 

We  of  the  great  State  of  Hawaii  are 
deeply  proud  of  youns  Don  Ho.  We  also 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  ^reat  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  company,  the  Singer 
Co.  has  not  only  undertaken  full  spon- 
.sorship  of  "Hawaii-Ho,"  but  has  licen 
actively  involved  in  the  concept  and  pro- 
duction of  the  show  through  the  unceas- 
ing devotion  of  its  youna  group  vice 
pre.sident.  Mr.  Alfred  di  Scipio. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Di  Scipio  is  a 
Hawaiian  at  heart.  He  has  dedicated  both 
himself  and  his  company  to  bringing  to 
our  American  televi.sion  .■screens  the  vi- 
brent.  exciting  pulse  of  today's  new- 
Hawaii  interwoven  with  the  unchanging 
loveliness  of  our  State's  oldest  and  most 
endearing  traditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  invite 
Senators,  and  through  them  the  people 
of  America,  to  spend  a  delii^htfu!  hour 
with  us  in  Hawaii  on  the  night  of  May 
27  without  having  to  move  from  the  com- 
fort of  their  own  living  rooms.  Our  latch 
is  open.  Please  be  our  honored  ;-'uests. 


THE    SINGER    CO     WILL    PRESENT 

HAWAII-HO"  OVER  NBC  TELEVI- 

-■-^lON  NETWORK  MONDAY,  MAY  27 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  v.'C  of 
Hawaii  are  keenly  aware  that  a  certain 
amount  of  water  lies  between  our  -shores 


The  AAUW  uf  Ashland.  Wis.,  is  to  be 
particularly  commended  for  their  excel- 
lent i^atrioiic  (.'norts.  not  the  least  of 
which  is  dedicating  i hem-selves  to  a 
IJioblem  ol  international  concern  and 
!i  .sponsibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  fine 
letter  be  ijrinted  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ashland.  Vv'is  . 

Apnl  I'J.  19C8. 
Hon    \Vii:i.\M    !'K<i>.Mmf, 
St  'iittc  Uljii-r  i:uiidri(i. 
\Va'ilnnfi:t:n    U  C. 

DlarM.;  PitoxMiRE:  The  Ashli'nd  Hranch 
iif  tlie  Amer.c.in  Association  i>l  University 
Woiiien  .'-M-i'iiL'ly  supports  the  i)riiuii)lcs  ini- 
ijociied  In  i  h.'  Human  RlKhts  Cunvcntlons  <.n 
!lic  roluical  nights  ol  Women,  iho  Abolition 
1.1  !•■(  rcfd  I.;:b..r.  ..nd  Die  I'rcvfiuion  and 
I'unishnicnt  ol  the  Crime  of  Genocide  We 
also  Icel  tiiat  the  United  Stales  should  co- 
..pc-rate  luliy  with  the  countries  of  the  United 
Nation-s  and  (iihers  as  well  m  attcm|)iing 
'o  mii'law  tlieso  tiross  mlringenunt.s  <,l  Hu- 
n.iii  Hight.s  cm  a  Rlobal  scale. 

Therei'.ro.  we  urge  you  to  do  all  m  your 
[).Avrr  to  brinn  the.se  Conventions  belore  the 
Scn.;te  l(;r  approval. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mahgaket   Goi'.r. 

ScfTftury. 


ASHLAND.  WIS..  BRANCH  OF  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVER- 
SITY WOMEN  WORKS  HARD  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  the  A.shland. 
W's  .  branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  making  clear  their 
full  pledge  foi  the  cause  of  iiuman  rights. 

The  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  possesses  a  tremendous  rec- 
ord of  vitality  in  championing  human 
rights  and  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  Ashland  branch,  from  my  own  State, 
has  "one  on  record  in  .support  of  the 
dignity  of  man. 

A  short  time  earlier,  I  received  similar 
words  of  support  from  the  Connecticut 
division  of  the  AAUW,  underscoring  their 
hard  work  for  the  fundamental  human 
rights  so  essential  to  the  worth  of  hu- 
mans. 


MODERNIZATION  OF  TRANSPORT 
LEGISLATION— ADDRESS  BY  F.  A. 
MECHLING 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  con- 
.structive  ideas  for  the  modernization  of 
trans;3ort  legislation  are  increasingly 
coin;na  from  liighly  us?ful  .seminars  held 
at  the  Nation's  major  universuics,  A 
leccnt  example  is  a  jiapcr  delivered  by 
Mr.  F.  A  Mechlmg.  ol  Joliet.  111.,  execu- 
tive vice  iiresident  ol  the  A  L.  Mcchhnu 
Barse  Lines,  at  the  Texas  TranM)ortation 
In.stitute  of  the  Texas  A.  4.  M   College. 

Mr.  Mechling  suggests  that  new  jjubhc 
interest  yardsticks  be  developed  to  take 
into  account  technological  improvements, 
efliciency  in  the  use  ol  tne  Nations 
transport  resources  and  the  preservation 
.'nd  imiirovement  ol  licalthy  competition, 
I  believe  that  Senators  will  be  mteresiPd 
in  readmu  Mr.  Mechhng's  i^aper.  ( ntitled 
■■Unshackhng  New  Transjjort  Technol- 
ogies: Seme  Principles  for  Needed  Legis- 
lative Change.  '  and  ;.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  pnnied  ;n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
v,c:-e  ordered  to  l.c  i^nnied  in  the  Hecofd. 
.is  follows: 
U-nshackli.n-g  New  Iransport  rLtn.Noi.ooiEs: 

Some    PRiNCirrLS    >or    Needed    I.lclslaiive 

Change 
Remarks  ol  F.  A.  Michling.  A    i.    .Mechlmg 

Ear^'e  L^nes.  Inc..  at  Texas  Transportation 

Iiislitiae.   Texas   A.   A:   M    College.   Collc.-c 

Station.  Tex.,  March  28,  1968) 

There  is  always  a  lively  Intr-rest  in  Impr-'v- 
ine  and  iipdatmc  transport  legislation  No 
other  industry  in  the  country  is  so  mtimaiciy 
related  lo  :he  cihcient  perio.'-m.tnce  of  the 
economy  .is  a  whole,  no  other  industry  can 
so  quickly  bring  X'r.e  nation's  productive  ac- 
tivitv  to  a  halt. 

The  need  lor  modernization  ol  iegislfition 
in  transportation  arires  out  of  changing  re- 
quirements of  L^e  economy,  the  jjressures  of 
technological  ;idvar.'"es  .iiid  ihc  drive  ;or 
greater  efficiency  of  operations. 

Because  of  the  industry's  im.-iortance,  the 
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i  'li -r-^*,  ill  (.utHin*  .1  »p*clil  r<  le  .ts  gimrd.ji. 
■f    ihe   public   Interest    In   :t«   legisutlve   ca- 

;jHi'ily.   wuh  the   ICC  acUriK  ja  Its  agent  In 

ihe  rpgulntorv  c-apaoltv    A  lieilthy.  cxpancl- 

ir.?.    iii;iovnuni{    tran»port»t!<>n    linUiatrj    .* 

iiii;r\  i>n  ;he  list  or  essential  pvibllc  goals. 
i'.>iic>»pt«    of    tlie    public    interest    .~h*rige 

rniiii  time  •.ri  time  is  u^«'ds  ••(  '.fie  iV^iiioriu 
h^iiige    wn.1t   lund   ot   L-hanges   are   needed 

todays 

I  iUKKest  iliut  itie  mr>«t  Important  roroee 
ij'iiJinK  to  ch.iii<e  .«re  (he  lollowir.g 

Ste«dUv  rlnlng  co«t»  of  production  und  dls- 
rtbut.on  lire  i>'i»erved  triroiigh.jiit  t."e  tron- 
>mv.   It   la   therefore  rsseiitUl    iu   never   b*- 

;i>re.  to  promote  mixlmum  etniMenry  of  per- 

;orniatice  of  'he  tran*portation  industry 
The  nations  ^t.-ike  i:i  improvlnit  ita  po*4- 

'lon  In  world  markets,  which  means  impro-. - 
ns,  the  ?>.ilnnce  of  p.iyments  ti.is  never  been 
IS  '.mfxirtanl  ;i8  It  l»  today  TJie  efflcient  per- 
iTinanre  ->f  the  economy  partlcuiaruly  of  It* 
r.iiisportatlrin  servlrrs    u  esaentlal  m  main- 

raliiln»f  the  competitive  ixMltlon  of  U  S  acoods 

:n  AorUI  trade 

nie     jutlook    for    increasjnt;    demand    for 

'r  iiisporfatlcn  nenli-es  suggests  .i  m.iximum 

■  ;rim  .>n  ftnann.'x!  resources     f   the  privite 

■  >!iipan!es  m.iklni;  up  the  .ndustrv  il  the 
:iee<l  i«.  to  be  met  Heavy  invesunents  for  ex- 
,>i:ided  -uid  Improved  (actUtles  face  every 
incKle 

rhe    pressure   of    rising   demand    ^iigjiests 
rl;.it  different  i,egmpttt.s  .<f  the  industrv  may 
.m'ji  be  iidoptlng  m<'re  'ibernl  attitudes  to- 
wards   needed    ch;uigeB     Ten    vears    ago.    the 
•o'.il    transportation    pie    .ippeared    limited 
-Someone  else  s   isain    had   to  he  :»t   vour  ex- 
iet.>e     TcHlAV.    Al.\n    S     Bovd.   Secretary    of 
rr:\n«pcirt«tlon    WArns   ;i»  that   we   must   be 
■rep.ired    to   double    the    nation's   transport 
ip.icitv  ^r,    1980   I  think  the  Inevitable  im- 
•     -i  r--!  thi!t  »t(itemei:t  u  that  If  we -pend 
n  of  o\ir  time  wnrklne  :it  the  frad!- 
i"!   .i    uMvlty  of  trying  to  trip  each  other 
ip.  m,iny  oj  us  .jre  llkelv  i.-i  miv.  the  m.iln 
•pportunitlee  for  profitable  growth  and  im- 
iiri'-.  eiiieiit 

Iiievitiiblv.     I    believe,    today's    economic 

;>ressiires    •aIM    lead    to    creater    I'fKjperitlon 

;f.i>ne  miHies  rather  th^in  areater  hostllitv- 

ri-.e  ttcofioinv  'usf  -Jion't  he  able  to  -ifford  the 

:iieiHciencie«  resulting  from  ■'•Id  preiudlces 

When   we  consider  modernizing  transpor- 
•..tioii  legisUtlon   ire  there  :itiv  general  prin- 
ciples   beneflcinl    illke   to  :\11   modes,  which 
•I'.i.M  '^e  helpful  \n  .ipplvlng  is  a  measure  to 
e  chiinees?  I  >uggest  there  miyv  be 
tl  menyures 

•.Ion  should  he  modern/ed  where 
■  to  permit  .ind  encourage  '.echno- 
iLigiCiii  improvement.  One  of  the  most  i-ffec- 
[ive  Wiivs  to  contain  the  inexhorable  upward 
rn:irch  of  labor  :ind  materinl  costs  Is  through 
the  developnjent  of  improved  technology 
Road  blocks  III  the  way  <if  technological  ad- 
v.»nre  should  be  owept  .iway 

T  egi^latlon  should  he  modernized  where 
:;f>e<ss.«rv  to  permit  lind  encourage  the  moet 
'•rfliieii'.  i,i«.e  of  transport  re«o\«rc'>i.  A  well- 
rpi-.>gr:ized  rilfflcuity  Is  the  leiillve  reluctance 
n  different  mcKles  to  Join  together  in  co- 
iirditinted  services  New  legislation  may  be 
necessary  to  make  certain  that  the  ptibllc 
interest  ir  efflnent  tise  of  tr.mspoit  resources 
prevrtib 

L-'ffiJi  ition  preserving  nnd  improving 
lieilthy  competition  is  <>f  n  major  Importance 
Competition  is  .i  check  to  over-invesinient  in 
tr.uisportatlon  facilities,  as  well  is  \  mator 
stimulation  to  etflcieiicy  .it  \\\  levels 

Proicress  in  legislative  modernization  Is 
sometimes  made  In  major  ftrldes  involving 
the  adJusTment  of  the  Interests  of  large  con- 
tending' forces  :ind  the  resolution  of  Impor- 
tant Usues  of  public  poUcv  The  Transporta- 
tio'i  Acts  of  1920  which  introduced  minimum 
rue  regulation,  of  1935.  which  regulated  the 
motor  ■  :;irriers.  of  1940.  which  regulated  the 
w:»ter  carriers,  and  of  lHoB  which  amended 
the  rule  •'•i  rate  miking  .ire  m  that  category 

Subbtaniial    progress    townrd    moderniza- 
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>•■  til  '<tc  .14  .~i)i  II  »iep!>  If  tliu 
co<>per.»lion  if  dlfti-rent  modes  exists,  these 
useful  improvements  can  .ilniost  be  non- 
iiiiitruvrrslHl.  On  the  other  liaJid.  a  growl  of 
dlspleisure  fr-im  one  of  the  major  segments 
if  the  tran.tp(>rtatlon  InUviHtry.  cai^  st^iU  an 
otherwise  mertiorioiiii  improvement 

The  Congress  now  h.is  before  It  .iti  inter- 
esting example  of  a  needed  modernization 
o!  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  is 
•emporurllv  italied  for  reusous  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
It  Ot.s  iill  the  requirements  of  the  measures 
of  sound  legislation  listed  nbove  It  would 
encourage  technological  improvement  lead- 
ing to  lower  costs  It  would  encourage  the 
most  efficient  use  uf  tr«n.sportatlon  resources 
It  would  encourage  healthy  competition 
within  a  major  .legnieiit  of  tlie  industry 

Tl>e  various  government  departmen'-s 
wruca  Jjave  reviewed  ind  fitudled  this  pro- 
fKMal- -Transportation  Justice  nnd  Agricul- 
ture—  have  enthusiastically  endorsed  it  The 
ICC  Identifies  u  primarllv  is  .i  ip.eusure  to 
improve  competUUe  .pportunlties  within 
the  water  carrier  industry  and  W  not  up- 
pi>sed  Virtually  unanimous  support  liiis  i  ome 
from  farm  groups,  the  grain  .<ihlpping  groups, 
tlie  coal  and  chemical  industries,  major  man- 
ufacturing groups  such  as  the  National  In- 
dustrial Trdtflc  l.€-iigur  the  cllflerent  port 
groups,  and  a  \.incty  "f  state  economic  and 
industrial  development  departments 

^Idom  have  I  seen  so  much  enthusl.vstlc 
support  for  a  transportation  legislative 
modernization. 

The  proposal  sailed  -hrough  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  :  ist  Fall  then  began 
Its  course  in  the  House  Intervtate  .ind  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  The  rompetitive 
impact  of  the  proposal  on  other  segments  of 
:he  transportation  industry  is  verv  tnlnor 
All  seemed  well  until  .suddenly,  just  belore 
Christmas.  t>ne  oegment  "f  transportation 
moved  It  to  number  "ne  on  it.«  Christmas 
tut  of  stop-priorltles  Lobbyists  bv  the  dozen 
were  sent  out  against  it  and  the  wheels  of 
progress  ground  to  a  halt. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  barge  line 
proposal  to  .-vmend  section  303ib»  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  that  those  com- 
mixllties  which  the  Congress  has  seen  flt  to 
exempt  from  regulation  tnav  be  handled 
more  efficiently  The  Bill.  ri.  1314  in  the  ben- 
;ite  and  H  R  7610.  in  the  House,  has  received 
the  endorsement  f^f  the  Senate  Commerce 
Conimlttee  It  permits  liarge  lines  to  con- 
tinue physlcallv  mixing  regulated  and  un- 
regulated commodities  m  rr.er  t  iws.  thus 
enabling  them  to  utilize  the  new  technology 
'I  tiie  1  irge  iir.U  more  powerful  towbojts 
!'.vjw  operating  on  the  rivers. 

.\  tni'dern  t<'W  now  h:is  n  capacity  for 
40  000  tons  of  freight  instead  of  .tbout  20  000 
roiis.  the  capacity  oi  ;i  few  vears  ago. 
Economies  resulting  from  reductions  in  unit 
cuets  have  iilready  been  [i.issed  on  to  the  con^ 
sumer  in  the  form  i'  r.ite  reductions  The 
lisue  13  of  particular  importance  to  the  small 
shipper  of  a  single  barge  load  ot  steel,  lor 
example  Unless  his  single  barge  loads  can  be 
mixed  wtth  the  high  volume  movements  oi 
grain  and  coal,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  econ- 
omies of  the  new  technology  Without  the 
right  to  mix.  the  barge  lines  caunot  accumu- 
late enough  volume  in  a  single  tow  to  make 
lull  iise  of  the  higher  powered  tow  boats 

The  public  stake  is  clear  In  a  time  of  rising 
prices  ind  freight  rates,  a  new  technoloey 
which  has  ilemon-'trated  its  ability  to  hold 
down  costs  and  rates  should  be.  and  is.  a 
public  benent  However  in  the  light  oi  the 
expenence  before  Christmas,  we  are  advised 
to  iUe  up  the  struggle  for  this  meritorious 
modernization  The  hvige  rallro.id  lndu^lry  !<■ 
against  us  It  is  jrgued  We  have  no  rh-ince 
of  beating  l'.«  irmy  of  powerful  lobbyists  If 
coets  lire  artificially  inflated  by  failure  to 
pass    the    proposed    legislation,    whv    worry? 

Raise  the  barge  rales.'"  we  are  told,  "every- 
body else  is  raising  rates."  But  we  have  more 
faith  in  the  legislative  process  than  that.  One 


ot  '.he  lew  effective  means  of  reducing  c  jst* 
aiid  withstanding  the  pressures  lor  increa.s- 
ing  prices  is  through  technological  innova- 
tion I*,  seems  wholly  illogical  to  prevent  the 
application  of  1  proven  technological  im- 
provement which  IS  producing  more  eco- 
nomlciil  service  .il  a  time  ol  rising  prices  and 
freight  rates 

How  do  the  railroads  explain  their  opposi- 
tion? In  summary,  they  say  they  won't  c.ill 
off  their  lobbyists  until  the  Congress  has 
given   them   minimum   rate  deregulation. 

The  railroad  strategy  has  been  to  stall  -i 
meritorious  bill  very  small  In  its  Impact 
except  within  the  barge  Industry,  until  ilipv 
can  achieve  a  major  and  highly  compllcatfd 
shut  in  Congressional  policy.  They  arc  savuit- 
in  eflect,  don't  let's  pass  on  an  ordlnancf 
against  Uttering  the  highways,  even  tliouuli 
evervone  is  for  it  until  we  have  overhuuleit 
the  entire  penal  code 

The  barge  line  dilemma  Is  that  we  couldn't 
deliver  this  elephant  of  .i  change  even  if  vie 
wanted  to  do  so  Rate  deregulation  has  heer. 
.iround  a  long  time  iis  a  legislative  propos.i. 
and  is  highly  controversial  Forces  far  beyond 
the  control  of  the  water  carrier  Industry  are 
involved 

Let's  stand  back  nnd  try  to  see  what  would 
help  the  railroads  accomplish  their  objective 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  rallronds  have  to  t.ice 
up  to  a  major  public  policy  u^ue  involved  m 
deregulation  of  rates  This  is  simply  the 
problem  •A  preserving  l.ealthy  competition 
in  an  industry  in  which  the  economic  povve: 
of  itlfferent   competitors  varies  so  greatly 

In  mdustrv  generally,  the  Job  of  preserv- 
ing healthy  competition  In  the  public  in- 
terest has  been  given  'o  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  .md  the  Feder.il  Courts.  Jointli 
they  enforce  the  anti-irust  laws  In  trans- 
portation, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
Mon  has  the  Job  of  guarding  the  public  i;i- 
terest  The  ob)ectlves  uf  controlling  pred..- 
tory  discrimination  and  below  cost  price* 
are  common  to  both  tvpes  of  regulation 

The  deregiihitlon  debate  is  iiot  over 
whether  there  should  be  a  guardian  of  thf 
public  interest  Everyone  concedes  that  there 
must  be  The  complicated  problem  :s  how 
the  guardian  is  to  work.  The  current  pro- 
posal is  to  have  transportation  partially  reg- 
ulated under  the  anti-trust  liws  and.  nt  the 
s.ime  t'.me  continue  partlv  regulated  under 
the  Commission  Manv  people  nf  good  will 
genuinelv  doubt  how  practical  rind  elTectlv o 
It  would  be  to  have  the  Jurisdiction  so  di- 
vided There  Is  general  agreement  however  <  u 
one  thing;  we  would  r.ll  have  to  have  two  set- 
of  l.iwvers  an  .intl-trust  set.  and  an  ICC 
set  Whatever  else  It  may  be.  the  deregulation 
Idea  If  adopted,  would  be  a  boon  to  the  legal 
profe.ssion. 

The  basic  economic  issue  at  stake  In  pre- 
serving healthy  competition  between  verv 
large  and  very  small  enterprises  l.s  simple.  Su- 
perior economic  power  Is  no  proper  test  i  i 
comparative  economic  efficiency  A  large  en- 
terprise m  any  line  of  business  can  easllv 
assert  Its  superior  economic  power  to  destrov 
a  small  =peclall7ed  competitor,  by  lowerinc 
rates  below  cost  .Stich  reduction  do  not  re- 
flect Inherent  advantage,  but  merely  the  abil- 
ity of  the  giant  to  absorb  losses  or  abnormaUv 
low  profits  for  certain  segments  of  traffic.  The 
public  mterest  is  defeated  when  the  more 
etflclent  but  less  powerful,  competitor  ; 
overwhelmed  by  "uch  practice 

The  railroad."  never  have  had  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  concern  As  the  merger  move- 
ment continues,  and  more  .md  more  super- 
railroads  are  formed,  the  need  for  an  effective 
guardian  of  the  public  interest  becomes  more 
r.ither  than  less  acute  The  oblective  of  pre- 
serving healthy  competition  without  per.a;- 
izlng  superior  efficiency  and  improperlv  pr^- 
tecting  Inferior  efficiency  is  a  "-ubstantinl 
public  policy  issue  m  anv  indtistrv  At  stake 
is  not  merely  the  survival  nf  emcleat  roni- 
petltors.  but  the  benehts  to  the  public  which 
typically  accompany  healthy  competition  in 
any  Held. 
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Water  earners  are  not  unalterably  against 
lallroiuS  rate  ueregulation.  provided  healthy 
c-.'inpetition  la  .ussured  and  predatory  rate- 
inuklng  Is  re.M  rained  At  a  nine  when  heavy 
,  aplial  Investments  i-.re  required  Mr  niodern- 
i/,alioti.  expansion,  and  nnprovenient  by  all 
modes,  they  are  against  de.structive  rate  wars, 
liuleed,  they  li.ive  been  told  that  some  voices 
within  the  railroad  indusuy.  particularly 
:rom  small  railroads,  are  being  raised  agauifil 
deregulation  because  ol  concern  over  rate 
wars  I  have  even  been  told  that  It  was  sub- 
ntaniial  railroad  opposition,  operating  behind 
the  ss-enes.  that  helped  kill  the  last  attempt 
,,i  deregulation. 

It  Is  dltflcult  to  know  how  this  Impasse 
IS  to  be  resolved 

On  the  one  liand  there  is  a  very  contro- 
versial question  Involving  a  major  pubUc 
policy  issue  of  deregulation  of  bulk  traffic  by 
rail.  "9'<  of  the  total  according  to  the  ICC. 
Powerful  forces,  fiu-  beyond  the  control  of 
the  water  carriers,  are  opfxaeed  to  It.  At  the 
s.ime  time  powerful  torces  far  beyond  the 
control  of  the  \i.ater  earners,  are  Just  as 
..damant  that  the  public  interest  requires 
the  continuation  ot  the  very  exemptions  of 
which    the   railroads   Cuinplam 

On  the  other  hand,  the  water  earners  have 
a  small  but  genuinely  nient.jnous  measure, 
universally  supported,  which  iias  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  reduce  costs  lor  the 
consumer  The  railroads  are  saying,  the  pub- 
lic can't  continue  to  i  njoy  the  improvement 
until  their  very  hirite  and  controversial 
change  is   argued   and   adopted. 

They  may  well  be  able  to  achieve  this 
change  in  some  modified  lorm.  but  it  can- 
not be  achieved  over  iii^'ht.  Meanwhile  the 
barge  lines  face  a  deadline  On  July  1st,  they 
will  have  to  bretk  up  iheir  l.irpe  efflcient 
tows  and  return  to  .in  obsolete  technology 
Il  seems  to  us  possible  that,  aside  from  the 
elephant  of  .i  change  represented  by  de- 
regulation, the  railroads  may  well  have  need 
for  modernizms;  legislation  to  take  account 
of  technolotrica;  improvements  similar  tX3 
those  achieved  by  the  barge  lines.  If  they 
have  such  e.;uiv.ilent.s.  '.he  water  carriers 
would  be  dclichtcd  t'  lielp  them  obtain 
them. 

The  pressure  fir  a  resolution  i.f  this  im- 
passe should  come  from  a  renewed  interest 
on  the  part  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
Those  conEuniers  who  are  benefiting  from 
the  new  technology,  and  who  testified  so 
strongly  In  lavor  of  it  last  year,  must  make 
clear  tiial  they  don't  want  to  see  artificially 
Inflated  cost  increases  imposed  on  water 
carriers,  or.  for  that  matter,  nn  any  other 
carrier  The  game  of  holding  up  a  needed 
improvement  Until  all  problems  are  solved 
'implv  stalls  all  proeress. 

Fur  r.iilroads.  and  truck  lines,  no  less  than 
water  carriers,  there  should  be  a  green  light 
for  legislative  proposals  which  permit  the 
application  of  improved  technology,  which 
encourage  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  na- 
tion's transportation  resources  and  which 
preserve  and  promote  healthy  competition. 


HELPING  THE   BLACK  CXDMMUNITY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Newark  Evening  News  published 
a  column  entitled  "Cocoa  Background," 
\\  ritten  by  Joseph  White. 

Mr.  White  outlines  his  response  to  that 
oft-asked  question:  "What  can  I  do  to 
help  the  black  community?" 

His  suggestions  are  eminently  sensible 
and  well  within  the  power  of  any  individ- 
"jal  who  wishes  to  help  to  carry  out.  Be- 
cause I  believe  they  will  have  wide  ap- 
peal, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Cocoa  Background 
(By  Joseph  White  i 
."i.  question  frequently  asked  by  white  peo- 
ple   is:    "What    can    1    (io   t<i    help    the    bl.ick 
community?" 

Suburban  missionaries  ol  |.:oodwiIl.  though 
well-intentioned,  misplace  their  energies 
looking  lor  a  contribution  to  make  m  the 
ghetto  when  the  greatest  challenge  lies  at 
their  own  doorsteps 

A  few  months  ago.  1  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  one  of  a  series  ot  weekly  meetings 
between  a  group  of  black  people  and  some 
white  residents  from  .i  iicarby  town  who 
wished  to  "do  something  to  help  the  City  ol 
Newark." 

The  town  that  they  are  from  is  notorious 
for  it.s  prejudices.  But  over  the  vears,  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  black  people  express  a  de- 
sire to  live  there. 

Yet.  my  latest  inlormaiion  i.;  that  only  twc, 
black  families  have  been  able  to  crash 
through  the  racial  barriers  to  buying  a  home 
there.  Also,  there  is  evidence  that  black 
motorists.  In  particular,  passinc  through  this 
town  are  harassed  and  siven  trartic  sum- 
monses If  they  exceed  bv  two  miles  the  25 
mile  speed  limit. 

.\\  the  meeting  I  attended,  in.my  prandiose 
plans  were  advanced,  none  of  which.  1  I'.ave 
since  learned,  ever  icfched  Iruitioa,  This 
night,  the  consensus  of  the  group  was  to 
bemn  clearing  ground  lor  a  c'oUdrens  play 
area  and  to  raue  lunds  lor  recreational 
equipment.  There  is  no  question  Jiat  this 
r.iciluv  is  b.idly  i. ceded  in  the  area  desic- 
nated.but  the  fact  remains  that  the  firotind- 
work  lor  proeress  should  begin  m  their  "vvo 
town.  For  cx.iniple.  they  could; 

Become  emissaries  of  racial  tolerance  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  should  assume  the 
role  of  soap-box  orators  or.  the  subject  of 
human  rights.  It  does  ine.m.  however,  that 
they  should  challence  injustice  uhcn-ver  and 
wherever  It  raises  its  ugly  head.  If  one  does 
not  wish  to  adopt  this  [.hilosophy  in  'he 
name  ol  racial  peace,  then,  for  CKjd's  siike. 
adopt  it  for  the  purpose  ot  i-aving  America 

Pave  the  way  lor  open  housing  The  federal 
government  has  said  that  a  black  lamily 
or  black  families  mav  move  into  your  block. 
If  and  when  ii  happens,  accept  it  as  the  law 
ol  the  land  and  advise  vnir  neichbors  to  do 
so. 

Promote  the  idea  oi  M.'hool  i:it.-uration. 
Recognize  the  r.eed  lor  black  rhildrcn  'i 
receive  quality  educ.ition  .md  support  .my 
school  board  pUn  which  proposes  -o  bnng 
this  about. 

Inform  children  (  f  the  exis'ence  and  the 
humanity  of  black  people  The  ba-sis  of  racial 
chauvinism  is  the  lack  of  education  and  ex 
posure.  Tell  your  children  thev  do  not  live  in 
this  world  alone  and  that  America  is  a  melt- 
ing pot  in  which  no  ethnic  erou))  is  superior 
to  another. 

Denounce  conversational  racism  A  na- 
tional attitude  of  intolerance  begins  with 
dialogues  in  little  jwckets  ct  the  community 
By  speaking  out  against  the  exponents  of 
racial  hatred,  you  become  a  dynamic  force 
in  gttiding  America  mui  the  direction  it 
sliould  be  taking  at  this  time  m  our  history. 
Crusade  through  the  mail.  Write  letters 
opposing  local  and  national  incidents  where 
a  black  person  Is  being  subjected  to  intoler- 
ance, injustice  and  inequities. 

The  possible  loss  of  commtmity  social  Etat- 
ure  can  be  sidestepped  If  one  limlu^  such  ad- 
vocacy to  the  small  circle  of  his  own  friends 
and  tirges  them  to  do  likewise,  the  theory 
being  that  one  can  speak  freely  among  Ihs 
friends  without  fear  of  reprisal.  If  everybody 
who  wants  to  help  would  start  tomorrow  at 
9  a.m..  we  would  all  be  surprtsed  at  how  soon 
the  whole  nation  would  get  the  message. 


THE  CHANGING  JOB  MARKET  IN 
THE  CENTRAL  CITY 


Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.   President,    on 
May  1,  the  New  York  Times  published  an 


fxcellfnt  articlf  by  Richard  E.  Mooney 
concerninit  tho  employment  .-iiualion 
m  New  York  City  I  believe  the  irends 
'cflected  m  New  York  City  are  broadly 
similar  to  the  employment  situation 
ihrnutihout  the  country. 

These  trends  arc  characterized  by  it 
ri.smR  imbalance  between  the  demand 
lor  .semiskilled  and  unskilled  labor  and 
the  supply  ot  such  labor.  In  ueneral 
terms,  manufacturing  and  industrial  em- 
ployment IS  movinu  out  to  the  suburbs. 
At  the  same  lime,  employment  in  the 
central  city  is  i^radually  c'nanRinc  m 
character.  Unskilled  jobs  are  declining; 
highly  skilled  lobs  in  the  mofessional, 
technical,  and  managerial  area  are  in- 
creasing. Not  many  people  in  the  ghetto 
are  able  to  qualify  in  the  changing  lob 
market  m  the  central  city.  Because  of 
the  imbalance  between  jobs  and  licople, 
unemjiloyment  has  sub.stantially  in- 
creased in  urban  .'hcttos  At  the  same 
time,  underemployment  and  the  welfare 
payments  have  been  on  the  rise 

One  (if  the  most  effective  actions  we 
can  lake  to  reduce  tension  in  our  central 
cities  and  t)  increase  employment  and 
Ijroduction  would  be  to  disperse  the  i-'het- 
To  by  encouraaiii".  low-mcomc  housinu 
in  surroundmu  areas  so  that  low-income 
residents  can  move  into  areas  where  em- 
■piovmcni  opportunities  exist. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  iirinted  in  I'ne 
Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Conference   Discvsses   Need   t-r.   More  .Iobs 

FOR  Unskilled  Workers  Hr.tF 

I  By  Richard  E,  Moonevi 

New  York  Cltv  was  challenged  yesterday  to 

provide  more  jobs  for  Its  expanding  ma.ss  of 

iniskllled  workers, 

.•\t  ,1  dav-lonc  tonterence  on  the  ciiv's 
economy,  the  recurrent  'heme  was  jobs.  A 
busines.sman  called  lor  better  basic  trainiiic 
'n  the  school  .system.  A  school  official  said 
'empioyers  must  "baby"  the  unskilled  t  i 
make  "them  regular  jobholders  A  labor 
leader  urged  a  Depression-htvle  iiublic-works 
jiroerani. 

The  cjnlerence.  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  City  Council  on  Economic  Education, 
was  atteiided  by  almost  100  businessmen  and 
representatives  r.f  labor,  social  work,  '  iic 
professions  and  povrnmcnt.  It  was  held  at 
the  Carnegie  International  Center,  adjacent 
-o  the  L'lnted  Nations 

Herbert  Bienstock.  regional  director  ol  the 
United  .Slates  Bureau  ol  Labor  .statistics, 
reported  "significant  strengthening"  ;n  New 
York's  job  growth  in  the  last  two  years  But 
he  said  'his  improvement  was  not  in  the 
business  sectors  or  in  neighborhoods  where 
this  growth  could  readily  absorb  'he  '.in- 
BklUed. 

WHrrE-COLLAR    JOB.S    lEAD 

"Unemployment  rates  are  increa-smely  .i 
poor  measure  of  socioeconomic  status."  Mr. 
Blenstock  said,  pointing  out  that  the  city's 
welfare  rolls  have  soared  while  its  unemploy- 
ment has  been  dropping.  But  unemployment 
is  still  high  among  nonwhltes — Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans — and  large  r.umbers  of  the 
nonwhltes  who  are  employed  have  only  part- 
time  work  and  relatively  low  pay.  he  said. 

Four  of  every  five  new  Jobs  here  are  white- 
collar  jobs,  he  said.  The  national  pattern  is 
half  white-collar  and  half  blue-collar— where 
the  unskilled  predominate. 

Mr.  Blenstocl:  noted  that  the  big  employ- 
ers— factories — tended  to  establish  them- 
selves outside  the  city  "at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  residence  of  those  workers 
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A-ith  .1  very  high  Incidence  of  unemployment 
.iiid  poverty." 

In  i.x3ntrast,  despite  all  the  publicity  about 
companies  moving  iheir  headquarters  iiut  of 
'he  Lity  he  reported  i  flve-vear  increase  in 
lieadqiiarters  i.<tnce  Jobs  here 

Crllbert  W  Pltzhugh,  <  halrman  of  the 
MetropoliLiu  Life  Insurance  Company-  noted 
that  employment  here  li.id  risen  cnly  3  per 
icnt  in  the  la-t  decade  Compared  with  25 
per  cent  in  the  rountry  -it  lari^e  He  said. 
The  fact  must  be  faced  that  New  York  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  general  expansion  ' 

SCHOOI^    CRITICIZED 

If  vve  are  to  continue  New  York  as  a  ciirlv- 
l!ig  community."  he  *.ild  business  must 
accept  .»  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
basic  education  and  training,  p.irtkularly 
lor  minority  groups"  But.  he  added,  'the 
vlty  lould  properly  expect  more  help  from 
educators   th.in   It   has   been   s^etttn;;  ' 

On  this  point  Nathan  Brown,  Executive 
Deputi,-  Superintendent  of  Schools,  replied 
'hat  it  ijias  useless  to  say  that  the  city's 
'.outh  i.i  msutticiently  trained."  It  is  a  fact 
nl  life.  :ie  .asserted 

If  we  are  re.iUy  going  to  meet  the  needs 
.■;  the  a  ties,  •  he  iidded.  the  untrained  are 
^'oing  >•  have  to  be  'babied"  into  regular 
crrtplovoipnt  ' 

\li>rrls  lushewltz.  secretary  of  the  Central 
Labtir  Council  of  New  York,  dissented  ■The 
piecemeal  ettorts  that  ire  beinic  made  will 
ijet  nowhere"  in  rediulng  under-employment. 
he  said,  "and  they  may  even  aggr.ivate  the 
-Ituatlon  '  What  ir.  lacking,  he  ?ald.  is  a 
public-works  program  of  the  sort  that  was 
most  i'tfectUe"  in  the  nineteen- thirties 

LAND   SHORTAGE    DISC'  3SED 

Two  business  representatives  and  a  ''ity 
orti.-lfil  focused  on  the  use  of  the  available 
land  m  the  city  as  a  major  element  of  the 
job  problem  and  the  economic  problem  in 
.general 

Paul  J  Busse.  executive  director  of  the 
Econi>mic  Development  Council,  said  that 
the  primary  reason  lor  the  city's  loss  of  fac- 
tory jobs  has  been  the  sheer  lack  of  land 
available  for  industrial  expansion"  Urban 
renewa.  prol'K-ts  now  being  prepared  would 
•.ake  ;<0  nullion  square  feet  of  !.%nd  that  is 
now  zoned  f:>T  commerce  .md  indiLstry.  he 
said. 

G,  G.  Tegnell.  executive  \ice  president  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  '•aid 
that  the  city  must  take  a  much  more  ag- 
gressive attitude  to  be  a  more  hospitable 
place  tor  mass  production  enterprises  " 

Richard  Bulord.  executive  director  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  said  that  there 
were  do/ens  '.'f  examples"  of  small  businesses 
being  obliterated  to  make  way  for  "good  mld- 
aie-income  housing  " 

•  Not  until  recently  tlid  we  recill^e  that  thu 
w.is  ciestrovlnc;  the  labnc  of  the  city,  '  he 
said  He  reported  that  the  city  was  looking 
for  wivs  in  whicti  housing  and  industry  can 
■live  together  '  for  example,  .'partments  and 
jfflces.  and  e\en  factories  sharing  the  same 
building 

NOMINATION  OF  WILBUR  J.  COHEN 
TO  BE  SECFtF:T.\RY  OF  HEALTH 
EDUCATION.    AND    WELFARE 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  the 
Comtialtee  o;i  Finance  unanimously 
\oied  today  to  report  favorably  the 
nominatioii  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  Sec- 
ipUiA  oi  Health.  Educal.on.  and  Wrl- 
fare 

Mr  Cohen  appeared  liefore  the  rom- 
initt^e  and  answered  satisfactorily  all  the 
questions  which  members  of  the  commit- 
tee directed  to  him. 

Mr  Cohen  has  worked  uith  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
oliter  for  nearly  34  years.  He  is  well 
known  to  all  the  members  of  the  com- 


mittee as  he  is  to  many  other  Senators 
with  whom  he  has  worked  over  a  Ions 
period  of  time.  He  is  known  as  a  man  ol 
ability  and  integrity.  He  is  a  man  of  rea- 
.son  and  cooperation.  He  is  widely  re- 
spected for  his  intellectual  and  admin- 
istralue  abilities. 

Wilbur  Cohen  was  appointed  Assi.st- 
ant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  Januai-y  1961  by  President 
John  F  Kennedy  I  worked  closely  with 
Mr.  Cohen  when  I  was  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  I  can 
vouch  fo-  his  ^ilily — he  is  an  intel- 
lectual sparkplug. 

I  can  \ouch  that  he  is  a  man  of  intes- 
rity.  He  IS  tair  and  reasonable  He  comes 
to  each  policy  issue  with  a  keen  insi-'ht 
and  an  unusual  c.ipacity  to  evaluate  the 
pros  and  cons  of  any  complex  contro- 
versial i.ssue. 

Cohens  performance  helped  establish 
the  .\.ssistaiit  Secretary  as  one  of  the  most 
able  administrators  m  Washinston.  The 
Medical  World  News  .said- 

Thofe  who  have  worked  with  Cohen  regard 
him  .IS  one  of  the  most  coolly  efficient,  prag- 
niatlc  and  persistent  Innovators  Washing- 
ton h.is  ever  seen  They  view  him  as  a  man 
committed  to  social  justice,  tine  who  knows 
his  way  through  the  Capital's  Jungle  C)f  poli- 
tics and  bureaucracy  .\nd  they  have  an  abid- 
ing respect  for  the  breadth  and  precision 
of  this  technical  and  sociological  experience. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  per- 
formance as  .Assistant  Secretary.  Presi- 
dent John.son  appointod  Mr.  Cohen  Un- 
der Secretary  to  the  Depat  tmmt  on  June 
1.  1965.  Servini;  under  John  W.  Gardner, 
Cohen  was  responsible  for  coordinating 
major  j>olicy  ussues  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment 

Mr.  Cohen  deserves  and  has  earned 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  worked  with  six  Sec- 
retaries ol  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare He  uo:ked  for  three  Republican 
Secretaries — Mrs.  Hobby.  Mr.  Folsom. 
and  Mr.  Plemming.  He  worked  for  the 
last  three  Democratic  Secretaries.  All 
have  commended  him  for  his  able,  con- 
scientious, and  faithful  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recorp  the  .statement  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michi.san  sup- 
porting Mr.  Cohen's  nomination  Senator 
Hart  has  known  Mr  Cohen  for  10  years 
from  the  time  Mr.  Cohen  was  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  .statement  I 
made  on  March  27  when  Mr.  Cohen's 
desi'.;nation  was  announced. 

Mr  President,  -^omc  State  medical  so- 
cieties have  opposed  Mr.  Cohens  nom- 
ination. It  is  understandable  that  they 
take  this  mistaken  position  becau.se  they 
do  not  know — as  Senators  here  know — 
how  hard  Mr.  Cohen  has  worked  to  pre- 
serve the  free  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  United  States 

I  say  unhesitatinuly  that  Mr.  Cohen 
has  done  more  to  stave  off  socialized 
medichie  than  any  man  in  .America. 
Many  disiin'.'uished  physicians  know  and 
understand  this  The  .^rizona  Medical 
Society  has  recently  voted  in  favor  of 
Mr  Cohen's  designation  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  their  action  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Recorp 


I  also  include  two  commendations  from 
officials  of  the  .■\merican  .Medical  .-^.sso- 
ciation:  Dr.  David  B  .Allman.  jjast  pres- 
ident of  the  .American  Medical  A.ssocia- 
iion.  and  Dr.  Samu'-l  K  Sht'inian,  \kt 
chairman  of  the  .American  Mtdical  As- 
sociation Council  on  Lem.slative  .Activ- 
ities 

.M.sO  included  i.--  .support  irom  Di  JoIki 
Parks,  president  of  the  .A.-s-sociation  oi 
American  Medical  CoUeues  and  a  leltei 
from  Dr.  Amos  N  John.son,  past  pres- 
ident of  the  American  .•\.s.snciatioii  ot 
General  Practice 

Mr  Cohen'.-  outstanding  conijx'tenct 
has  been  recogni/.ed  by  the  many  awards 
that  he  has  received.  .•\inonL:  these  are 
the  tollowmg;  Rockeleller  Public  Service 
Award.  1967:  Broniman  Public  Heali:. 
Prize,  .American  Public  Health  A.s.socia- 
tion.  1967:  Murray-Green  .Award,  .AFl. 
CIO.  1968:  Distin^TUishcd  Service  .Award, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  1956:  Fiorina  Lasker  .Award, 
1961:  .Award  of  the  A-s.sociaiion  Pliysical 
Medicip.e.  196,5:  Terry  Memorial  .Mcru 
.Award.  American  Public  Wt  hare  .As.^o- 
ciation,  1961:  imd  D.,st:nt;u':-n'-d  S.rvct 
.Award.  Group  Health  .A.s.sociation,  1956 

In  1961,  Mr  Cohen  icceived  the  cov- 
eted Bronfman  Prize  for  Public  Health 
Achievement  which  is  awarded  by  thr 
American  Public  Health  As.scciation 
This  •.:roui)  is  m..dc  up  ot  the  mo.si  di.s- 
tineuish.ed  men  and  women  in  medical 
and  i)ublic  health  ;ictivitif.~  in  the  United 
States  The  award  to  Mr,  Cohen  out- 
lined his  dist:ni:uished  .service.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  his  citation  tor 
the  Bronfman  Prize  be  punted  in  tlic 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  (jbjiction.  ihe  items 
were  ordered  t  d  be  ijrinted  in  the  Ri:coRn. 
as  follows: 

NoMiN.iTiON  OF  Wi'.,BrR  J    COHEN  To  Be  Sec- 
p.ET.\RY  C'T  Health,  EtucArioN.  a.nd  Welfare 

.Mr.  IUrt  Mr  I'resident.  the  Washingt  ,ii 
Post,  m  an  editorial  noting  the  nomination 
of  Wilbur  J.  Cohnn  .is  Secretary  of  Heall.*!. 
Education,  md  Welfare,  predicted  that  t;ie 
nomination  would  be  widely  ttpplauded. 

I  would  like  lo  contribute  just  a  little  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  <>(  that  prophecy.  Wil- 
bur Cohen,  a  Irlend  .md  a  constituent,  is  .. 
comp:issionate  intellectual  with  remarkable 
•  idministrative  talent  -a  rare  and  valuable 
combination, 

Mr,  Cohen— happily  tor  the  Nation,  I 
think — has  been  .ictive  In  the  shaping  oi 
domestic  programs  for  a  j:reat  many  years 
He  tackles  problems  wita  energy  :ind  intel- 
ligence. 

But  :n  this  city  energy  and  intelligence 
alone  are  not  enough  to  deliver  great  dis- 
tinction. The  ingredient  that  Wilbur  Cohe's 
.idds  is  Jcvous  enthusiasm.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  on  whose  spirit  middle  .  ije 
has  left  fewer  scars. 

He  will,  I  am  sure,  embark  on  his  new 
duties  with  the  same  zest  that  has  ahvav^ 
characterized  his  career.  A  great  man;.  >  f 
us  lament  the  resignation  of  John  Gardner 
a  man  of  fine  intellect  r\nd  ability. 

But  few  men  are  better  qu.Uifled  to  suc- 
ceed him  than  Wilbur  Cohen. 

The  Washinat-n  St,ir.  in  Its  edition  of 
March  '^G.  stated: 

"In  our  opinion,  the  department  will  he  m 
L,-ood  haiids." 

I  .igree  and  l>elieve  I  reflect  the  feeling  of 
all  Senators 

WiLBUP.  J,  Cohen 
Mr    RtBicoFr.  Mr    President,  the  designa- 
tion  of   William   J.   Cohen    as   Secretary   ^f 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare,    by    Presl- 
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dent  Johnson  is  an  excellent  appointment. 
He  hlu'hly  deserves  the  Cabinet  post  for 
uhich  he  was  selected.  He  brings  ouu^Uind- 
mg  t.Uent,  experiei-.ce  .ukI  energy  to  his 
iiew  position. 

I  have  known  .iiid  worked  with  Wilbur 
Cohen  lor  over  7  ve.irs.  In  t.ict.  President 
Kennedy  .ind  I  drafted  him  In  1961  to  be  As- 


Msiant  Secretary  for 


Legislation  when  I  was 


named  secretary  of  that  Department  He  was 
a  prote^sor  at  the  University  ol  Michigan 
lampus  where   he   had   been    teaching   since 

1956. 

He  was  i.o  newcomer  to  Clovernment.  hav- 
ing begun  his  career  as  a  young  man  as  re- 
.-■earch" assistant  to  the  Executive  Director 
nf  President  RcK>sevelt's  Cabinet  Committee 
■  u  Economic  security.  That  committee 
.iralted  the  original  Social  Security  .Act  In 
1334  J5  Over  the  next  20  years  he  was 
1  lo.sely  a'-sucialed  with  the  development  of 
I'very  inajor  piece  of  social  security  and  wel- 
I.ire  legislation   which   was   enacted. 

Former  Senati  r  Paul  Douglas  cmce  said: 
\  Social   Security   expert   Is   .i    man   with 
Wilbur    Cohen's     telephone     number." 

But  Wilbur's  active  mind  and  creative 
.ibiUties  could  not  be  connned  Just  to  social 
-fcarlty.  .^s  Assistant  Secretiiry  for  Legis- 
:, lion. "he  bec.ime  Involved  m  the  broad 
riiige  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
non.  and  Welfare  legislative  activities.  No 
.  pnger  limited  to  social  secuiity  and  welfare, 
he  turned  his  inrioviitive  talents  and  bound- 
li.'ss  energy  to  the  problems  of  education, 
poverty,  mental  liealth.  water  and  air  pollu- 
!!on.  iiealth  manpower,  child  health  and 
rehabilitation. 

It  ■.^TiS  Cohen's  brilliant  uie.i  to  rhanr.rl 
Federal  aid  Into  low-income  school  chstricts 
liiat  helped  to  break  the  95-year  deadlock 
ver  Federal  :-.ici  • ->  education  .md  resulted 
!i  the  Element.iry  and  Secondary  Fducation 
,\ct  of  1965. 

Wliile  he  is  well  :-:nowii  :ts  an  :irchitect  (jf 
medicare  and  deservedly  so  many  :.re  not 
l.imlllar  with  tiie  leadlnc  ri'le  he  has  jjlaved 
in  the  development  of  important  legislation 
i:  'he  field  of  mental  hc:Uth  ;;iid  mental  re- 
iirdation.  such  as  the  cst,ib!lshmcnt  (  f  the 
National  Institute  r,f  Child  Healtii  and  Hu- 
man Development  :n  19f)'2:  the  Maternal  and 
Chlki  He.ilt;-!  ,tnd  Mental  Retardation  Plan- 
ning .Vmendments  <  I  1')6'i.  the  .Mental  Re- 
i.rdation  Faciliti"?.  and  the  Community 
j.lental  Health  Centers  Construction  .Act  of 
1  'J63. 

After  skillfully  puidlnc  the  far-reaching  so- 
rial  legislation  of  196,t  through  Congress, 
President  Johnson  elevated  him  to  the  pc.=t 
■  •(  Under  Secretary  While  assumme  new  ;  d- 
ininistrati'e  duties  winch  involved  the  im- 
I'lementauon  of  the  vast  new  programs  es- 
"lolished  in  19C5,  he  continued  to  play,  an 
atluential  role  in  the  development  ol  new 
legislation. 

He  v.'orked  da"  Mid  niL'ht  •  n  the  Social  Se- 
rurity  .Amendments  oi  l')67  -\nd  he  h.elped  to 
I'reak  the  impasse  en  the  amendments  ti  the 
Klementary  and  Sect)ndarv  i:cluc.ition  Act  last 
:,ear.  He  helped  t:  develop  the  Child  Health 
.•\ct  of  1967  and  guided  It  successiully  through 
Congress  to  Its  enactment. 

He  has  served  'he  .Vati'  n  m  many  capac- 
ttips — as  a  leElsIative  expert,  an  economist. 
'ti  administrator,  an  intellectual,  a  teacher. 
nd  ns  an  adviser  to  Senators  and  Presidents, 
'ieprcsentatives  .nd  Cinernors.  He  is.  as 
Theodore  White  ile~crlbert.  -in  ■  action  intel- 
lectual." 

Barn  in  Milwaukee,  V."is  .  in  1913.  Mr.  Cohen 
married  Eloise  Elttel.  of  Ingram,  Tex,,  in 
i:t38.  They  have  t'nree  sons. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wls- 
f  >nsin  with  a  deeree  in  economics  in  1934 
nd  received  the  lionorary  degree  of  doctor 
'  f  laws  from  his  alma  mater  in  1966.  He  also 
:.olds  honorary  degrees  :r':m  Adelphi  and 
Ve.shlva  Universities.  He  1=;  a  fellow  of  Bran- 
'leis  University, 

He  lis  the  author  of  several  books  and  many 


articles  on  social  .-eiur.tv,  he.ilth,  welf.ire, 
and  educauon  and  is  the  recipient  ol  a  num- 
ber ot  awards  lor  distinguished  sct\  ice  ;n 
health,  education,  and  well.ire.  He  is  cur- 
rently a  member  of  tlie  Presidentiul  Com- 
mission on  income  Maintenance  Programs. 

He  IS  a  modest  man.  a  gentle  man,  .aid  a 
kind  man.  He  is  jirobably  one  of  the  most 
liighly  respected  and  wcU-iiked  men  in  Wash- 
ington, one  who  in  spite  of  .•11  his  vears  in 
the  political  .irena  has  m.uiaged  to  keep  his 
Idealism  .end  youlhlulnes.s  He  lias  tliat  old- 
l.ishioned  strength  of  character.  No  task  is 
too  great  lor  him  to  tackle,  nor  is  he  ever 
t,x)  busy  (;r  too  lar  removed  t.i  give  a  friend 
or  an  employee  a  warm  tireetmg  -md  .t 
friendly  word  of  encour.igemcnt 

The  New  York  Times  c.ilied  him  .i  ir.iil- 
blazer  in  welfare.  I  .isk  un.uilmous  consent 
that  the  editorial  published  lu  the  Tunes 
un  .March  124,  1968,  be  prinu-d  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Culicns  trailblazmg  .ibllilies  are  i-Mdent 
and  will  continue  to  be  evident  m  the  held 
(jf  health  and  education  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edilori.il  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  ilie  RfcL(Ji;u.  .is 
loUows: 

"TRAILBLAZER     I.N'     WF.LFARE 

"The  new  .Secretary  i;f  Health,  Kductlion 
and  Wellare  is  an  ,isi.i)nishing  oundle  ol 
.schol.irship,  dynamism,  IrRisl.aive  knowhow 
,ind  creativity,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Pre-ident 
Johnson's  choice  lo  succeed  .John  W  (V.ird- 
ner,  was  a  drafter  of  the  .Social  Security  .^ct 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  'i'et  he  icmains 
(ine  of  the  most  ciuberani  ,ind  iiino',  ati.'e  of 
all  the  army  of  c.ireer  oihcials  m  Washington, 
"He  is  ide.illy  equipped  to  carry  lorw.ird 
the  consolidation  of  the  disjointed  tlepari- 
niont,  a  tivsk  well  he^iun  by  Mr.  tiardner. 
KqiuUlv  important.  Mr  Cohen  brings  inex- 
haustible knowledce.  coupled  with  freshness 
(.■f  vision  and  (.nginaluy  of  mind,  to  the 
quest  for  roads  cut  of  the  quagmire  that  now 
engulfs  the  public  renel  system  " 

Mr  UiEicoFF.  Mr.  President  I  a.  k  i.nani- 
moiis  consent  that  edltori.iLs  .:bout  .Mr. 
Cohen's  appointment,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  24.  19G8.  the  Washing- 
Vin  Evening  .star  ot  .March  26,  and  tiie  Balti- 
more Sun  (ii  March  2G  be  jjrinted  in  the 
RKCor.D. 

There  ijcine  iio  (ibicciion.  tne  editorials 
v.'ere  ordered  to  oe  jirinted  ;n  the  Record,  .is 
:(jllt)ws: 

"HEALrH,    education,    A.ND    WF-LFAHE    .SECRETARY 

•  Nomination  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  ol  Health.  Educ.aion 
,ind  Welfare  places  in  one  ot  the  most  impor- 
t.mt  Cabinet  posts  a  man  ciualitied  by  expert 
knowledge  in  the  held,  by  skill  .;s  .i  lesisla- 
live  adViser  ind  bv  proliciencv  ;,s  an  .iiunin- 
istr.uor. 

He  was  among  the  recruits  of  Gjvernment 
gathered  in  by  President  Kennedys  remark- 
iiDle  talent  hunt  in  1961  --.i  part  of  that  class 
ol  distinguished  governmental  servants  which 
included  Robert  McNamara.  De.tn  Rusk.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  Walt  W.  Rostow.  McGeorge 
Bundy.  Unlike  some  of  the  recruit.s."  of 
course,  he  had  a  long  record  of  Cioyernment 
s';r',ice  before  his  years  at  l  he  University  of 
Michigan  wiiere  the  Kennedy  .Administration 
lound  him. 

■rhe  British  Eovernment  with  its  career 
civil  servants  staffing  the  departments  below 
tne  tcp  level  of  its  politicians  hcadmc  them 
may  have  a  happier  solution  to  the  i)roblem 
111  combining  careerism  and  politics  in 
iciministration. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  uovernment  the 
Cabinet  level  of  which  was  recruited  wholly 
from  subordinate  ranks  -.vould  suder  an  in- 
ternal c^lerosis  eventually.  The  infusion,  at 
the  top,  of  outside  talent,s.  amateur  enthusi- 
asm and  political  skill  lielps  keep  (jur  mam- 
moth bureacuracy  from  -ucctimblng  to 
inbreeding, 

"In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  liowever,  we  have  an 


institution  where  experience  and  ir.iinmK 
.oul  protcssional  knowledge  are  at  a  premium. 
In  Wilbur  Cohen,  the  President  iias  ,in  au- 
nunistraUir  as  well  endowed  with  these  quali- 
ncations  as  any  in  the  country.  His  long  and 
close  relations  with  Congress,  in  dralting 
most  of  the  social  legislation  of  our  time,  lias 
i^iven  him  some  of  the  politic, il  toel  that 
many  other  careerists  might  lack. 

"The  nomination,  lor  all  these  reasons,  will 
he  '.videly  .ipplauded  wherever  the  problems 
•  1  the  Department  ..re  understood  ,.nd 
.ippreciated." 

"THE    OLD    I'RO 

"The  nomination  <.f  the  veteran  HEW 
c.ireerist.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  to  become  the 
new  Secretary  id  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
i.irc  constitutes  the  lirst  sharp  break  m  a 
-.iresidential  pattern  of  recruiting  big-name 
iUi.sider'  to  he.id  this  vast,  'pr.iwhm;  i!e- 
ii.irtmenl.  There  are  several  .-ound  rrasoiis. 
!aoreov:-r,  which  might  (X')lain  President 
.John.-^ons  decision,  beyond  the  considerable 
imiJt'teiice  of  the  nominee  himself 
■Oil  the  l.itter  point,  Cohen  is  widely  re- 
uirded  as  the  nation's  iireeniinent  technical 
expert  on  social  legi.slation.  He  had  u  hand  In 
dralting  the  original  Social  Security  Act  of 
ll:i5.  and  a  very  large  role  m  the  drive  for 
,  iiactmcnt  of  the  Medicare  program  three 
..ccidcs  later.  There  ..re  not  many  current 
l,ro;rams  in  the  helds  of  welf.ire.  education 
.aid  health,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
■,vp:iare,  '.vhlch  do  not  hear  nis  imiinnt  to 
,■  ome  degree. 

'  Tlie  sudden  departure  of  John  \V,  (;,irdner 
irom  HEW   h.as   had  a  shattering  impact  •■n 
:hat  department,  as  the  exodus  of  many  ol- 
iiclals  in  recent  weeks  has  made  all  to  plain, 
(in     tills    score,     too.     the     .appointment    of 
C.ardner's    lormor   deputy    makes   sense     Tlie 
iwo  men  Irad    .   niutu.il   rc--iJect  lor  one  an- 
other, and  C.ardners  iiroitranis  of  reorganiza- 
iion  and  rclorm  oi  HEW  n  portedlv  retlected 
lot   of    Cohen's   own    thinkinc.   While   one 
can  never  be  cert;un  about  .'^uch  thlncs.  it  is 
logical  to  a.-sume  that  tlie  new  secretary  will 
continue  to  move  in  unnv  of  the  directions 
Ireadv   charted.   This   should  iiclp   quiet,    to 
L  dCj;roe  at  least,  the  unrest. 

In  Congress,  Cohen  is  respected  as  a 
matist  even  among  tho^-ie  who  dillcr  with 
.....  ocial  views.  Within  the  department,  he 
lias  i  mg  been  i  he  v.p  oificial  best  known  to 
■jie  ino.-t  people,  and  jjerhups  the  most  re- 
,-pected.  m  HEW  ofSces  ..round  the  country 
,is  'v.ell  as  m  Washington.  This  is  a  :•  pecial 
,  trenath  just  i.ow.  in  view  of  the  administra- 
lion's  jiush  to  improve  federal-.-tate  local 
relationships  in  sociil  programs. 

Bevond  these  things,  we  suspect  that  the 
President  welcomed  tiie  i-rosjiect  of  avoiding 
the  sort  of  day-to-day  urveillance  of  HEW 
•vhlch  would  have  been  required  if  an  inex- 
•lerienced  man  were  at  the  helm.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  department  will  be  in  good  hands" 
■'From  the  Baitimore  Sun.  Mar    2G.  19681 

"SECRETAUY     COHEN 

•  Pro.<-:ident  Johnson  likes  to  keep  i'  m  'he 
lamily,  ."-o  to  speak.  Many  of  his  appoint- 
ments   to    high  political    and    governmental 

■  •j-'s  i.re  f  imiliar  N'pw  Deal-Fair  De.il-.New 
Frontier  veterans.  Maybe  too  many  Fresh 
Ideas  and  perspectives  are  more  likely  to  ije 
iound  in  out.siders,  and  '.•  ho  can  acny  the 
need  lor  fresh  ideas  in  Washington  today? 

"With  or  without  I'nis  pi-esidential  reliance 
on  the  familiar.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Just  pro- 
moted from  Under  Secretary  to  .Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  is  a  happy 
(  hoice  He  has  been  (  reativelv  involved  with 
'he  Federal  Governments  ellorts  m  health 
,  nd  social  welfare  since  1934.  Except  lor  lour 

veirs  he  was  a  lull-time  Federal  employee  m 
WashinKton.  .Among  other  things,  he  is  con- 
.Mdered    the   -chief   of     tart'   m   the 

pass  Medicare   legislati'm.   Last 
prestigious 
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ellort    to 
ear  h.e  won 
Rockeleller     Public     Service 
.Award,  w'hlch  was  richly  deserved,  as  is  his 
new  appointment," 
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The  Arizona  Medicai, 

ASKOCIATION      iNC  . 

Scottaclale.  Am     Apnl  JO.  1968. 
Hon   Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

SiT^rta'-y  of  Heaith  Education  and  Welfare. 
Wa-ihtngton.  D  C 
My  Dfak  -Secrit^ry  Cohen  The  Hoxise  of 
DeleK.iie*  of  the  Arizona  Medical  Association. 
Inc  in  meeting  held  In  3cott«dftle.  .Arizona, 
April  27,  ViSS.  received  Res<.lutuin  No  14  in- 
trcxluced  by  lt»  component  Maricopa  County 
Medicdl  Society  congratulating  you  on  vour 
appointment  as  Secretao'  to  Uie  Department 
of  He.iith,  Education  iind  Welfare  pledging 
to  vou  Its  support  and  cooperation  iii  obtain- 
ing ^eTrer  health  tor  the  people  of  the  United 
S'Are-  We  thought  you  might  UKe  a  -opy  of 
;n8  Resolution  which  is  enclosed 

You    will    also    nnd    enclosed    a    copy    of 
article   .ippearing   in    the   Itjcal   Phoenix   Ga- 
zette, April  28    :968  referable  to  our  action. 
Cordially. 

John  P   Heiuiman,  M.D  , 

Secretory. 

RjESOLtTION    No      14 

Resolu'lon  by  House  ot  Delegates.  Arla^na 
Med«cftl  .Association,  Inc    April  27,  1968 

Tntrodnred  bv  Maricopa  Count v  Medical 
Socletv  Delegation 

Subject  WUbur  J  Cohen,  appointment  us 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
caf-on.  .ind  Welfare. 

Resolved,  that  the  Arizona  State  Medical 
.\aso<.utlon  congratulate  The  Honomble 
WUbur  J  Cohen  on  his  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  pledge  to  him  its  sup- 
port and  cooperation  In  obtaining  better 
health   for   the   people  of   the  United  States. 

.\aopted.  April  27.  1968. 

I  Prom  the  Phoemx  Gazette.  Apr.  28.  1968  | 
ARIZONA  Doctors  Support  CoH«a< 

ScoTTsoAix  — The  Arizona  Medical  Asaocia- 
tiion  s  house  of  delegates  today  took  a  stand 
directly  opposed  to  its  California  counterpart, 
by  pledging;  support  to  Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
nominated  by  President  Johnson  to  be  secre- 
tarv  ot  health,  education  and   welfare. 

The  CaUlornia  Medical  A.ssociation  has 
islted  the  Senate  to  withhold  confirmation  of 
Cohen. 

Today's  action  by  the  .Arizona  group  in  the 
nnal  day  of  Its  annual  meeting  in  the  Safari 
Hotel,  extended  congratulations  to  Cohen 
.ihd  promised  support  In  obtaining  better 
health  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  ' 

Dr  Richard  O.  Plynn.  Tempe  wits  named 
president-elect  of  the  phv.^icians  .rgamza- 
tton  Others  elected  were  Dr  Fred  H  Land- 
een.  Tucson,  vice  president;  Dr  John  P  Helle- 
man.  Phoenix,  secretary,  and  Dr  Philip  E 
Dew.   Tucson,    treasurer 

.America.v  Medical  Association, 

Bngaii   -.ne   SJ  .  March  23.  1968 

H-'l:     WiLSt  R  J     CiiHEN, 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education .  and  Wflfare, 
Washington  D  C 
My  Dear  Mr  r^KCRETVRY  The  President  of 
the  United  states  Is  to  be  most  sincerely 
congratuiated  upon  his  most  excellent  choice 
in  naming  you  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

My   sincere   best   wishes   for  a   long,   happy 
.»nd   successful   administration. 
Very  truly, 

Davio  B   .Allm\n    M  D 

April  11.  1968. 
Hon   Russell  B   Ixing. 
Chairman    F'.riance  Committee. 
U  S   Senate 

The  Honorable  WUbiu-  J  Cohens  interest 
m  the  advancement  of  medical  education  and 
his  ibUlty  to  develop  md  administer  health 
legislation,  as  well  .\s  his  extensive  experi- 
ence m  higher  education  md  social  welfare, 
nxilie  him  highly  qualified  to  serve  as  Sec- 
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.Amehican  Medical  Association. 

Chicago.  Ill     .March  25.  1968 
Hon   Wilbur  Cohen. 

Secretary  ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
WiLShmgton.  D  C 

Dear  Wilbi'r  I  was  most  pleased  t<.">  liear 
of  your  ippolntment  .is  .Secretarv  ot  Healta 
Education,  and  Wellare  You  deserve  rhl.s. 
vou  have  earned  this  and  vou  •indoubtedlv 
will  serve  with  great  distinction  in  this  po- 
sition 

The  cordial  and  meanliiKlul  relationship 
which  has  developed  between  sou  and  your 
start  and  our  Legislative  Council  m  the  p.isi 
three  years  shall  be  enhanced  by  your  new 
position  and  shall  -.erve  tor  the  advancement 
of   lUgmented  future  relationships 

I  .im  personally  proud  to  Know  you  and  to 
have    worked    with    you.    and    wish    vou    the 
greatest  success  m  your  new  position 
Cordially 

SAMt-EL   R     SHERMAN.   M  D. 

Garland   N  C 

March  23.  1968 
Hon.  WiLBtTR  J  Cohen. 

icrrcrary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
iVn\,'t  .nyfon     D  f 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  I  want  you  to  know 
how  pleased  I  was  when  I  learned  yesterday 
of  vour  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  As  vou  know.  I  am 
aware  that  you  have  done  much  of  the  think- 
ing and  work  m  this  area  for  years  So  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  you  should  advance 
TO  the  pt>sltlon  ot  Secretary 

Betnre  I  leave  uxiay  lor  two  weeks  in  South 
.America,  I  .im  communicating  with  my  sev- 
t-ral  friends  in  the  Senate  and  House  who 
made  recommendations  to  the  President  m 
support  of  your  appointment  .tsking  that 
they  strongly  supp*)rl  your  .ipproval  ^is  Sec- 
retary ot  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  by 
the  Conkcress 

SfKjn  alter  I  reiurn  :rom  fhls  trip  I  will  be 
writing  to  vou  regarding  si>me  opinions 
which  I  have  relative  to  upgrading  the  health 
care  services  tor  our  .American  people 

Again,  congratulations  and  best  wishes  lor 
a  successful  term  oi  office 

Kindest  personal  regards 
Sincerely  \ours, 

-A.vios  N   Jcjhnson.  .M  D 

Wit.8VR  J  CoHE.N,  Under  Secretary  op 
Health,  Edl'cation.  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

Wilbur  J  Cohen  is  among  the  select  com- 
pany of  truly  great  thinkers  and  innovators 
of  our  time  .An  aconomlst.  teacher,  admin- 
istrator and  government  official,  he  has  had 
a  greater  influence  on  this  nations  current 
efforts  m  the  broad  field  of  human  well-being 
than  almost  any  other  single  Individual 

He  Is  widely  known  as  the  father  of  the 
.Medicare  program  His  thinking  helped  to 
shape  It,  his  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  leg- 
islative process  helped  to  get  it  enacted  He 
is  the  nations  outstanding  authtirlty  on  the 
social  se\.urity  system,  a  system  he  helped  'o 
create  :}0  vears  ago  Much  of  his  enormous 
energy  and  talent  has  been  devoted  over  the 
years  to  broadening  and  improving  the  sy,«- 
tem.  and  to  making  It  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  .Ameruan  people 

Since  1961.  he  has  served  In  the  highest 
councils  of  the  federal  government.  .As  .As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
he  was  the  architect  of  much  of  the  land- 
mark   social    legislation    of    this    decade- -in 


child  health  and  welfare,  m  mental  health 
.iml  mental  retardation  m  fducatlon  in  re- 
habilitation, iUid  in  community  health  terv- 
Ices.  He  has  been  Inslrvimental  in  the  devtl- 
opment  and  tr.iiiung  of  pr(>'t>sslona!  man- 
power to  carry  out  these  programs  And  he 
has  consistently  worked  to  strengthen  the 
research  base  on  which  our  progress  rests 

He  was  one  of  the  hrst  to  IiTesoe  this  na- 
tions capacity  to  eliminate  poverty,  and 
championed  a  course  of  action  which  has 
since  become  public  policy 

In  1965  President  Johnson  named  him 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wellare  From  this  vanuige  point,  he  has 
promoted  a  'Oncept  which  he  has  held 
throughout  his  career -the  synthesis  of  all 
programs  dealing  with  human  well-being  In 
his  '.lew  health.  Income  maintenaiic.  edu- 
cation, and  social  services  .ire  lne.\trlcabl\ 
linked  He  has  pre.ssed  lor  social  progress  ;i 
a  broad  Iront  and  m  a  coordinated  manner 

Mr  Cohen  is  a  man  of  exceptional  abllitv 
and  varied  interests  .All  of  these  interest?, 
converge  on  the  well-being  of  the  indlvidiuil 
human  being  Public  health  and  all  of  ■^o- 
clety — will  be  forever  m  his  debt 


SUPPORT    FOR     PRESIDENT    JOHN- 
SONS T.AX   PROPOSAL 

Mr     INOUYE     Mi      President,    lodav 
Pre.sidtiu    Johu.^on    asked    Conmess    to 
"bite  the  bullet"  and  pa^.s  a  tax  nicrea«^!' 
for  the  cood  of  the  country 

I  support  hiin  wholeheartedly 

The    President    is   absoluttly    imhl    .n 
challenginK  Congress  to  stand  up  and  i^ 
counted  on  this  vital  matter  that  con- 
cerns  the   welfare   and   .-ecunty   of   the 
.AmtMcan  people 

As  the  President  reminded  us.  \h- 
count ly  can  absorb  .some  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures without  .seriously  endannei- 
ing  important  domestic  programs,  liin 
we  cannot  act  irresponsibly  and  deinai  li 
that  the  administration  wreck  prosre.-- 
by  adhering  to  irresponsible  attempts  to 
wipe  out  the  programs  our  pe<.)ple  need 
and  '.vant  to  have. 

We  have  pressing  needs  and  problem> 
And  we  cannot  abandon  them  in  thr 
name  of  fiscal  pnidence.  For  this  ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  Us  dcici  - 
mination  and  i^ood  faith  in  holdini,'  the 
line  on  unnecessary  spending . 

The  .'\mencan  people  do  not  want  '.o 
hear  excuses  from  Congress  They  (!•. - 
mand  prompt  and  responsible  action  oti 
the  tax  bill. 

At  stake  m  this  matter  is  the  continucii 
health  and  vitahty  of  tiie  American 
economy.  We  cannot  ignore  our  ic- 
sponsibilities  in  this  matter  Nor  can  we 
fall  back  upon  political  expendienc>  ;: 
an  election  year  to  avoid  doint;  what  > 
nece.ssary  and  richt. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  President 
John.son  and  pive  him  the  bill  he  ha> 
been  requestint;   for  nearly  3  years 


SOCIAL    RESPONSIBILITIES   OF 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Washington's  School  o! 
Business  .Administration  celebrated  it.- 
50th  anniversary  in  1967.  At  the  oOtii 
anniversary  luncheon  held  on  November 
10,  Mr  W  J  Pennington,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Seattle  Times,  and  has  served 
on  the  visiting  committee  for  the  Sciiooi 
of  Business  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Washington,  delivered  a  timely 
and  eloquent  address.  _ 

The  central  theme  of  Mr.  Pennington  s 
address  is  the  social  responsibilities  of 
American  business.  He  notes  that  busi- 
ness has  lound  its  own  best  interests  are 
-erved  when  it  serves  the  public  interest. 
Moreover,  recent  evidence  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  m  ceitam  instances  industry 
may  even  be  placing  the  public  interest 
on  a  level  above  its  self-interest. 

Corporations  are  becoming  more  and 
more  directly  involved  with  slum  clear- 
ance projects,  protection  from  air  and 
water  pollution,  civil  rights,  job  training 
for  the  unskilled,  the  prevention  ot  crime, 
as   well   as   with  higher   education   and 
the  arts  The  increasing  participation  of 
uldust^^•  m  the  task  of  resolving  these 
i.rcssing   .social   problems  is  manifested 
111  the  improvement  m  the  quality  of  Ufe 
m  our  .soc'.etv   These  improvements  and 
lurther  advancements  did  not  and  will 
■lot  come  overnight,  but  will  be  the  result 
of   .steady  and  determined   efforts  sup- 
poited  bv  American  industry. 

Mr  President,  the  winter  1968  edition 
of  the-  University  of  Washington  Business 
Review  has  reprinted  the  text  of  Mr.  Pen- 
uimton's  address  to  the  50th  anniversary 
luncheon  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
lons  School  of  Business  Administration, 
ind  I  believe  his  thoughts  deserve  the 
close  attention  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address 
i)i  lilted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bi  siNESS  Response  to  Social  Chance 

'By  W.  J.  Pennington) 
First  let  me  congratulate  the  School  of 
H'lsmess  Administration  on  its  fiftieth  an- 
uiversarv.  The  .School  tan  take  pride  in  the 
lact  that  It  has  made  and  Is  making  very 
important  contributions  w  our  business  com- 
■nimltv  bv  being  responsive  to  the  incrcMlng 
challenges  of  a  dynamic  business  society.  I 
should  lUso  like  to  say  that  I  have  found  my 
HNperiences  the  past  five  years  on  the  Visiting 
committee  of  the  School  to  be  both  Interest- 
:ne  :.nd  stimulating.  Certainly,  the  quality  of 
hti'siness  ecKicatlon  today  is  much  superior  to 
■.vhen  I  was  m  the  School  26  years  ago. 

In  recent  vears,  increasing  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  social  responsibilities  of 
business.  In  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  no  bus- 
>ness  and  no  executive  would  admit  to  being 
socially  irresponsible.  Yet  vigorous,  and  oc- 
casionally acrimonious,  debate  ensues  on  the 
-ubiect  of  corporate  social  responsibilities. 
For  example,  support  of  higher  education  Is 
currently  hailed  as  an  ideal  Instance  of  social 
responsibility.  But  some  companies  avoid  It 
'.s  If  it  were  the  black  plague.  They  insist 
that  a  firm  best  serves  the  public  interest 
when  It  best  serves  Its  own  private  Interests 
or  achieves  effective  service  to  consumers, 
:idequate  profits  to  stockholders,  fair  work- 
ing conditions  for  employees,  and  a  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  evidence 
of  a  willingness  to  support  not  only  higher 
education  and  the  arts,  but  slum  clearance 
projects  protection  from  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, civil  rights.  Job  training  for  the  un- 
-killed.  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  In  most 
cases  the  Justmcatlon  Is  enlightened  self- 
interest.  ..  . 
There  is  grovrtng  evidence,  however,  that 
modem  business  Is  consciously  placing  public 
interest  on  a  level  with  self-interest,  and 
possibly   above  It.  This  development  Is  ex- 


plained by  the  I  act  that  a  business  is  really 
.vs  much  .1  socKil  and  political  lUtiiy  ,is  .m 
economic  unit.  Today  I  would  like  to  discuss 
.-ertain  of  the  more  pressing  hoclal  prob.ems 
ot  our  time  and  the  role  and  responsibility 
oi  our  business  communuy  in  dealing  with 
these   problems. 

employment  ok  minority  racf.s 
Three  vears  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  President  o!  the  .Seattle  Chamber 
of  commerce.  During  that  year,  we  asked  our 
Ch.amber  members  to  sign  Equal  '^■■i^P^">- 
ment  Opportumty  pledges  laid  we  established 
the  Employment  Opportunities  Center  and 
the  Job  Pair,  I  recall  that  a  few  ol  our  mem- 
bers were  reticent  at  that  time  about  Mgmng 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  pledges  on 
the  basis  that  many  members  of  minority 
races  simplv  were  not  properly  tiu.iUfied  >  r 
that  their  existing  employees  would  object  to 
uorklng  with  Negroes. 

A  rapidly  changing  concept  of  business  rr- 
sponslbiUtv  is  motivating  our  businessmen 
to  be  more  receptive  to  hiring  underqualified 
workers  for  "on-the-job-  training  programs. 
While  ■on-the-job"  training  programs  may 
entail  additional  expense,  they  ..re  less  rosily 
than  the  consequences  of  :•  not  Th'\se  pro- 
urams  can  also  be  measured  m  terms  t>l  pre- 
cise costs,  while  the  costs  of  possible  nuure 
riots  are  unknown. 

It  is  noteworthv  that  in  "arlv  October  of 
this  year  government  and  business  in  this 
area  "lolned  hands  m  a  massi\f  long-range 
program  caUed  "Jobs  Now"  to  pioMde  jobs 
•or  the  dlsadvantaged-pnmanly  Negroes 
living  in  the  central  area.  Perhaps  only  one 
out  of  four  of  these  employment  ftforts  will 
ultimately  result  in  a  .stable,  sufficient  y 
oualifted  employee.  If  the  program  is  only 
25  percent  successlul,  .i  Mgnllicanl  number 
,,1  ijeople  who  are  now  part  ul  the  liard 
core  unemployables  cotild  become  gainlully 
occupied. 

Recently,   1   read    "Violence    in    the   City  — 
An  End  or  A  Bepiuiiing.'",   a   report   by   the 
Governor's   Commission  on   the   Los   .Angeles 
riots    I   ,ilso   had   the   luterestinf;   experience 
of  talking  to  John  A.  McCone,  Chairman  ui. 
the  Governor's  Commission,  roncernina  cer- 
tain of  their  findings  and  recommendations. 
The  McCoiie   report   .-tutes: 
•No  longer  can  the  leaders  of  business  dis- 
charge their  responsibility  by  merely  approv- 
ing a  broadlv  worded  executi'.e  order  estab- 
lishing   a    policy    ol    iiondifcrimination    and 
equality  of  opportunity  us  a  ba£lc  directive 
to    their    managers    and    personnel    depart- 
ments   They  must  ii-sist  that  these  policies 
are   carried    out.    They    must    authorize    the 
necessary     facilities     tor     employment     and 
training' properly  designed  to  encourage  the 
emplovment  of  Negroes  rather  than  lollow  a 
course  which  all  too  often  appears  to  place 
almost  insurmountable  hurdles  in  the  path 
of  a  Negro  seeking  a  job." 

The  McCone  report  lurther  slates  thai  the 
three  fundamental  issues  m  the  urban  prob- 
lems of  disadvantaged  minorities  are;  em- 
ployment, education,  and  police-community 
relations.  Mr.  McCone  and  his  associates  have 
made  a  very  inielUgent  :.nd  important  con- 
tribution to  the  body  of  knowledge  which 
exists  on  the  causes  of  race  riots. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  heard  W.  P  Gullander. 
President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  tormer  Seattle  resident. 
make  an  interesting  proposal  He  leel-=  we 
should  turn  to  private  enterprise  for  leader- 
chip  in  training  unskilled  workers  for  jobs 
He  feels  that  If  business  is  given  a  profit  mo- 
tive or  a  tax  Incentive,  it  will  result  in  the 
most  economic  and  efficient  solution  of  this 
difficult  training  program.  Governor  Evans 
and  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  have  m.ade  similar  proposals.  Wlrtz 
recently  stated  that  "Overnight,  the  respon- 
sibility for  hiring  the  hard-core  unemployed 
has  shifted  from  government  to  private  in- 
dustry." 
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Crime    rose    17    perceni    m    the    tirst    mx 

months    oi     1967!    The    prevenliuii    ol    crime 

.should   be   ihe   concern  ol    .ill  go^-d  citiztus. 

.■^s  .1   lormer  law  enlorccment  officer  and   us 

.1    businessman,    I    have    .-ome    very    .strong 

leelings  .is  to  the  need  to  uevelop  proitrams 

in  our  communuy  to  emi)h.isize  the  impoi- 

tance   of   resjject   tor   law   and   order   ,ind    to 

restore   the  dignity   of   the   law   enforcement 

prolesslon.  Maintenance  of  law  and  order   is 

.1  prerequisite  to  the  enjoyment  of   ireedom 

:n  our  si>c:et\.  Law  enlorccment  Is  a  critical 

responsibiliiy    of    government,    and    etlecine 

eutorccmeni    lequires    mutual    ret  peel    and 

undersi.indlng    between    ..    i.iw    enlorcomenl 

.igency  and  the  residents  oi   the  community 

which  11  .serves 

I  think  we  .ire  irequently  overly  concerned 
With  the  rmhts  ol  crimmal.s,  or  perhajjs  .sus- 
jiected  criminals,  and  not  enough  concerned 
with  the  rights,  safety  .md  welfare  oi  the 
.iverage  jjeacciul  citizen.  We  should  all  ap- 
preciate :  he  :acl  that  It  la  still  relativelv 
sale  iCfV  us  to  be  on  the  Greets  of  .Se.ittle 
.ii  night.  This  Is  not  true  in  many  o!  i  ur 
inetropolitan  cities  today.  To  jireserve  ihi, 
.situation  m  .Seattle  In  the  lace  of  ever  i:- 
cre.tsin^z  crime  rates,  we  must  be  motivatetl 
to  develop  iTime  i)revenllon  programs 

We   lrequ<?ul!y  hear  about  the  uesirablUty 
1,1  i>olicc  review  ixjards  to  review  the  ;i,ctloii5 
ol  our  police  tleparlmenls.  I   'a-ius  plea.sed   t<j 
see   last   vear   that   the    recently   established 
[Kjlice  review  board  m  New  York  was   ■-oLed 
out  bv  the  citizens  o:  New  York.  The  Seattl-' 
runes,    in    u    December    15.    1966.    editorial 
slated  thai  establishment  m1  a  ;x>Ucc  review 
ixjard   would   he  .i  deterrent  to  etfectUe   law 
ii.lorcement.  This  Is  stUl  our  opinion.  Most 
procressi-vc   police   departments,   such  as  the 
•  lie  we  have  in  Seattle,  have  constantly  up- 
graded  their  skills  and  elftclencies  .md,  i  er- 
lainly,  there  Is  no  need  tor  a  .separate  .agen- 
cy  to  review   their  actions.    There  now  exist 
;,il   the   saleeuards   in   our   fity    izovernment 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  ot 
Citizens. 

.As  a  matter  »t  fact,  with  the  recent  limita- 
tions imposed  by  .Suprcm.e  Court  decisions 
in  ihe  areas  "f  search  and  seizure,  authority 
to  arrest,  .uid  interrogation,  it  is  becoming 
increasinglv  dltficult  for  the  i>o!lce  officer  to 
(iischarpe  his  responsibilities  properly  and 
to  protect  innocent  citizens  from  the  cnmi- 
;.aJ  element. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  areatly  concerned 
.tbout  acts  ol  civil  dlsobc-aience — some  well 
meaning  but  misguided  .Americans  not  only 
support  the  doctrine  "l  lawbreaking  lor  a 
worthv  end  but  also  oppose  penalties  for 
violaiort.  To  carry  out  this  philosophy  to  a 
logical  conclusion  would  result  lu  anarchy. 
No  fair-minded  j>erson  minimizes  the  right 
(.•.'dissent  .md  of  petition  :or  redress  of  trrlev- 
^aices.  These  are  essential  rights  ol  a  Iree  peo- 
ple On  the  other  iiand,  noting,  lo'jtlng,  burn- 
ing, and  killing  are  deliberate  crimes  .spawned 
under  the  banner  of  civil  disobedience. 

One  o2  our  maior  duties,  individually  .md 
collectivelv.  is  to  obey  -hese  laws.  Those  who 
obey  only"  the  laws  thev  choose  and  violate 
the' ones  they  dislike  are  undermining  the 
concepts  of  a  democracy. 

On  August  30.  I  heiu-d  Mr.  Earl  F.  Morris, 
the  current  president  of  the  .American  Bar 
.Association,  speak  before  our  Seattle  Rotary 
Club  He  was  genumelv  alarmed  by  the  in- 
crease in  crime.  He  .spoke  of  "The  Challenee 
o*  Crime  in  A  Free  Societv."  a  February  1967, 
report  Issued  bv  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement,  He  .ilso  .spoke  of  the 
eflorts  ol  the  .American  Bar  .Assocuxtion  rela- 
tive to  implementing  the  recommendations 
contained  In  this  report.  While  there  were 
many  interesting  facets  to  this  report,  he 
stressed  that  the  prevention  of  crime  is  a 
task  for  concerned  citizens. 

We   hear   :-nuch   discussion    as   to   whether 
the   printing  oi   rrime   news   is  good  or   bad. 
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Crime  news  does  keep  the  crime  rate  Uown 
r:.e  niitjorlty  of  Americans  believe  there 
wuulcl  be  more  crime  in  this  country  If  the 
press  printed  less  about  law  enforcement  and 
the  courts  This  opinion  was  brought  out 
In  a  recent  survey  of  public  Attitudes  on 
fair  trial  and  free  press  m.ide  by  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated   Press   Mannt^lng   Editors    Assoclittlon 

A  Seattle  police  officer  called  me  the  other 
day  concerning  the  articles  bv  The  Tfniea 
and  the  Post-lntfiligencer  on  the  hippies.  He 
stated  that  these  articles  have  been  very 
helpful  in  revenllng  to  the  public  some  of 
the  physical  dangers  involved  m  taking  drugs 
He  indicated  that  without  this  type  of  rev- 
ciatlon.  It  is  difficult  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand the  work  of  the  police  department 
This  Is  another  example  of  public  concern 
with  siM'lal  problems. 

In  talking  with  a  well  Informed  law  en- 
rOrcenient  offlcer  the  tilher  day,  I  aiiked  mm 
What  Is  the  most  import-mt  oiititribution 
•he  business  community  can  make  to  arrest 
'he  growth  of  crime  In  the  United  Stiites'" 
He  recommended  that  our  long-range  efTortA 
f)e  lievoted   to: 

I)  seeing  that  our  cituens  are  properly 
educated. 

2 1  tnat  thev  receive  Job  oppormaUles  con- 
sistent with' their  ability  una  academic  biick- 
.;  round; 

:ii  that  suitable  living  conditions  be  pro- 
'.  Kled;   jnd 

4i  that  the  community  stress  the  impor- 
■aiice  of  all  citizens  abi-iiug  by  the  law 

A  brief  word  or  two  abo\:i  the  very  real 
langers  c,f  organized  crime  The  FBI  .innual 
-eport  dated  October  24.  li)67.  has  this  to 
>ay  about  orvanized  crime 

>fotirlshed  bv  the  blUions  of  dollars  which 
epirtedly  feed  Its  coffers  each  year  -Tga- 
:;ized  crime  c.ists  a  sinister  shadow  across  the 
r.ice  of  our  land.  Amassing  huge  personal 
rortunes  from  their  Illicit  enterprUer.,  many 
racketeers  of  orgu/iized  crime  h.ive  sur- 
r  lunded  themselves  with  the  trappings  of 
iegitimat<>  success  and  ^\\  aurn  of  respecta- 
bility With  lU-gotten  but  economicallv 
powerful  pntlt-M  they  have  shouldered  their 
a  ly  into  legitimate  enterprises  Throtigh 
onberv  cf  puoUc  offlcials,  they  have  ex- 
pmded  their  ntluence  and  protected  their 
hidden,  wrdld  operitions 

"E:ntrepreneurs    of    vice,    corruption    and 

-  ickets  prevail  Among  the  underworld  group 
<nown  as  L.i  Cosa  No?tr-\  Concealed  behind 
I  variety  of  legitimate  businesses  ind  posl- 
•!ons.  leaders  of  this  criminal  con--ipirncy 
iirect  a  nationwide  network  which  leeches 
ijtronomical  sums  from  the  public  each  ypar 
'hrough  gambling  narcotics,  prostitution, 
extortion,  loan-sharklng  and  Ubor  racketeer- 
.ng    Powerful  as  their  financial  resources  are 

owever    the  strength  of  L^  Ccjsa  Nostra  and 
tjj  afflliated   underworld  empire  lies  .n  the 

-  ithless  brutality  with  which  they  discipline 
•tieir  <iwn  members  and  attempt  t.:>  cow  ihelr 

■pponents  and  victims  " 

Fortunately.  Seattle  h.i3  been  a  relatively 

lean  city"  for  the  past  many  years  Let* 
-ee  that  U  stays  that  w:iy ' 

.A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Strec!  Journal 
.udicated  that  the  National  Council  cl  Crime 
Ltd  Delinquency,  a  nonprofit  New  York 
-Troup.  ha3  formed  an  "emergency  i-ommit- 
'fe"  of  some  700  business  and  professional 
:nen.  Among  other  things,  the  group  plans 
•j  alert  businessmen  to  MatU  InHltratlon  of 
-'gltimate  enterprises.  This  committee  was 
:  irmed  at  the  request  of  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  who  notes  that  a  Presidential 
..■..>nimisslon  has  urged  private  citizens  to 
muster  their  influence  against  crime 

I  have  recommended  to  Price  Sullivan,  the 
current  President  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  that  he  host  \  meeting  to  which 
will  be  Invited  top  law  enforcement  officers 
"hroughout  the  state,  prosecutors,  educators, 
and  other  Individuals  and  organizations  who 
•night  be  able  to  contribute  to  a  state-wide 


discussion  on  the  problem  of  crime  He  has 
agreed  to  schedule  such  a  meeting  Hope- 
fully, we  might  develop  a  plan  of  action  from 
sticU  a  forum 

OTHER     I  RBA.N-     PROBLEMS 

Our  rapidly  expanding  area  is  confronted 
with  many  other  serious  urban  problems, 
such  as  transportation,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, central  city  decay,  the  need  lor  recrea- 
tional opportvinlty  and  open  spaces,  etc  To 
meet  certain  of  these  problems,  Forward 
Thrust,  a  volunteer  program,  w,is  .ictlvated 
to  propose  a  comprehensive,  practical  plan 
for  public  capital  improvements  which  we 
win  need  as  our  population  doubles  m  the 
next  two  decades, 

r'le  T.'ne"  teels  tl-at  the  Por-A'iird  Thrust 
program  generally  is  desirable  and  us  rec- 
ommended nnaiicmg  plan,  totalling  $820 
milllbn.  Is  within  the  cj.mmuiu's  s  demon- 
strated ability  to  pay.  as  our  economy  ex- 
pands The  >ulullon  of  these  dimcult  urban 
problems  is  expensive  It  will  be  more  expen- 
sive If  we  do  not  launch  a  balanced  .it tack 
on  a  wide  front 

Forward  Thrust  required  vision  It  started 
as  a  committee  of  200  dedicated  men  and 
women  whose  cimmim  bimd  was.  and  Is.  a 
serious  desire  to  see  orderly  growth  These 
people  represent  the  broadest  cross  section 
of  coniniunlty  life,  and  have  .ilready  con- 
tributed more  than  :10  000  man-hours  of 
service  to  the  analysis  of  King  County's 
growth  problems.  We  will  need  this  type  of 
imagination  in  our  regional  planning  for  the 
PugetopoUs  of  the  future 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  m  September,  Dr 
ndegaurd  verv  eloquentlv  stres.sed  the  im- 
p<irtance  of  new  levels  of  planning  and  co- 
ordination base<fj)n  imaglnatue  intellectual 
ei:piial  irom  busae&s.  government,  and  uni- 
versities to  produce  a  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment for  hvimane  urban  living  He  made 
very  effectively  the  point  that  our  business 
community  be:;ents  from  the  presence  of 
"think  ■  industries  which  rely  on  intelligent, 
demanding  employes  who  insist  on  good  gov- 
ernment, a  clean  environment,  recreational 
.ind  cultural  opportunities  and  good  schools. 
colleges  and  universities. 

I  have  observed  that  there  is  increasing 
Ululogue  between  professors  and  buslnefs 
managers  of  mutual  interest  to  both.  The 
support  of  the  University's  Graduate  School 
■f  Bu.siness  bv  our  most  eminent  business 
leaders  suggests  the  high  level  of  contnbu- 
rion  made  bv  Universttv  personnel. 

SUMMARY 

I  Bu.Mne-s  must  respond  quickly  to  social 
problems  and  asiume  a  leadership  role.  In 
certiln  instancM.  the  government,  through 
contractual  relationships  -Aflth  business,  has 
.ipplled  pressures  and  placed  business  in  a 
defensive  position  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment practices  and  communitv  action  pro- 
grams. I  do  feel  that  our  Seattle  business 
community  has  been  reasonably  alert  to 
socitil  problems,  but  we  must  show  even 
greater  leadership. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hM  urged  the  nation's  businessmen  to  play  a 
stronger  role  in  solving  social  problems  at  the 
loo.il  level  rather  than  increasing  their  de- 
pendence on  Washington  The  development 
■'f  employment  skills  by  minority  races 
ih'juid  receive  a  high  priority 

•suggestions  made  by  the  president  ot  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W  WUlard  Wlrtz.  and  Gov- 
ernor Evans  that  a  profit  motive,  or  a  tax 
incentive,  would  bring  into  play  the  ingenu- 
ity of  private  enterprise  to  solve  certain 
urban  problems,  such  .is  'rin-the-job"  train- 
'iig  and  housing,  should  receive  very  serious 
■)ns. deration  It  has  been  slated  by  these 
s;)okestnen  that  many  of  our  social  problems 
c  in  be  solved  more  etHcienily  and  econom- 
ically through  business  leadership  if  proper 
incentives  exist. 


2  We  must  instill  m  all  of  oiJr  cllliiens  the 
importance  of  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
restore  the  dignity  of  the  law  enforcement 
profession.  The  alarming  increase  ui  our 
crime  rate  suggests  that  comnuinliy  pro- 
gr.ims  must  be  developed  to  cope  with  this 
serious  problem.  Like  civil  riots,  organized 
crime  can  happen  here  Oritanized  crime  can 
gain  a  foothold  in  a  conununity  which  is  not 
f.>rever  vigilant. 

3.  Urban  problems  must  be  dealt  with  on 
a  regional  basis.  Bu-sine.s.s  government,  and 
education  each  must  play  ilielr  proper  roles 
in  the  solution  of  these  very  difficult  com- 
munitv problems.  Solutions  are  costly,  bu' 
they  will  be  more  costly  if  they  are  not  deal! 
with  mtelllgentlv  n-.w 


ILLEGAL  FIREARMS 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  Pre.sident.  an  article  on 
paae  11  ot  ye.sterdays  New  York  Times 
caught  my  tye  annoimcini,'  the  end  of  an 
amne.sty  period  lor  Briton.s  to  turn  in 
their  illeeal  fiiearin.s 

In  England,  it  is  illccal  to  ixi.s.ses.s  a 
firearm  without  havint;  obtained  a  licen.se 
for  It.  and  Hcen.se.s  are  not  casually  cnnie 
by  This  Briti.sh  law  applies  to  all  ttre- 
arms.  including  rillps  and  shotguns 
Alvin  Shuster.  tiie  author  ol  this  morn- 
ings  New  York  Times  article,  points  out 
that  licen.ses  are  granted  only  tor  an- 
tique eun  collections,  for  hunliiit,'.  or  for 
tarset  shooting  at  authorized  ranees 
And  of  the  8  million  people  m  the  London 
area,  only  15.,^)84  have  hcen.ses  tor  lethal 
weapons. 

It  has  never  been  my  intention  to  40 
this  far  with  our  Federal  law.  for  tradi- 
tions and  conditions  are  i.ir  ditferent  m 
this  country,  particularly  ;n  the  Midwest. 
than  they  are  m  Emtlaiid.  Neverthele.ss. 
when  considering  stricter  Federal  fire- 
arms controls,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
be  aware  of  the  stricter  mui  laws  which 
exist  in  almost  every  other  country  and 
the  effect  these  laws  iiave  upon  the  ijun 
crime  rate  of  those  countries 

In  1963,  for  example,  our  records  re- 
veal that  the  citi/enry  of  the  United 
States  were  subjected  to  2.7  murders  by 
gimfire  for  ever  100  000  population.  The 
rate  for  Great  Britain  for  that  same 
year  was  only  a  fraction  of  that;  to  be 
exact,  one  fifty-fifth  the  annual  rate  in 
this  country. 

The  same  situation  is  true  m  prac- 
tically ever>'  other  civilized  country  if 
the  world.  For  Sweden  the  19fi3  fisuic 
was  0.11  murders  by  -lunfire  per  100.000  or 
routjhtly  one  twenty-ilfth  our  .innual 
rate.  The  rate  for  the  Netherlands  in  that 
vear  was  one-nintieth  the  rate  in  thi.- 
coimtry.  the  rate  for  Japan  one  sixty-fifth 
the  American  rate— and  .so  it  L'oes  all 
over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  very  simple  reason  for  this 
dramatic  difference.  The  other  nations 
to  which  I  have  referred  have  .strinsient 
laws  governing  the  use  and  ownership  of 
firearms,  while  our  own  laws  m  this  area 
are  .so  weak  as  to  be  meaninsle.ss. 

Mr  Shuster  reports  from  London 
this  mornins : 

The  British  have  never  understood  the 
wide-spread  attachment  of  .Americans  for 
ituns 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  enacted 
some  sensible  firearms  controls  in  this 
country— controls  which  at  least  make 
it  easier  fru-  our  States  to  enforce  their 


own  laws,  and  more  diiricult  for  criminals 
and  juvenile  delinquents  and  drug  ad- 
dicts and  other  .socially  irresponsible 
elements  to  uct  their  hands  on  Runs? 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  tlie  complete  text  of  Alvin 
Shu.ster-.s     aiticle     be     printed     m     the 

RECOFI' 

Tliere  beiir-^  mo  obicition.  the  article 
svas  ordered  to  br  primed  ;n  the  Record. 
as  follow.- 

BnlTONS  IVKN  IN  lUKC.M.  \VH.^FONS-  WaR 
SorVr.MP.S  .\1U  AMONG  AKMS  YIELDED  IN 
AMNESTY 

(I5v   .Mmi.   .Sliusierl 

London.  M..v  1.  -An  .annesty  pe-lod  !or 
Britons  to  turn  111  their  illegal  lirearms  end- 
i.tl  todiiV  with  inaiiv  ..ttirs  emptied  ot  World 
\V  r  I  .Old  WorUl  War  11  weapons 

Po'  three  moinhs  Britons  could  -o  to  their 
•le'irest  police  st.ition  with  their  weapons  and 
turn  them  m  without  mviui;  Ihclr  names  and 
without  fear  of  prosecutun 

From  attics  .md  closet.-^  .Mine  Italian  Bcrct- 
!  IS  German  Lueers.  British  Lee  Enflelds  and 
Stcn  guns,  plus  r-ome  ob.^cure  weapons  .-o  old 
thev  defied  ideiilinc  itlon. 

•nie  police  also  received  ..l  '.east  one 
womiois  -saloon"  pistol,  iieiulv  packed  111  a 
■ray  evening  bag.  .aid  a  lew  ttuns  concealed 
m  canes.   -Very  lethal."  said  .1  Scotland  Yard 

man. 

Mf;   i.uii;s  (.0.   TOO 

Some  parent.s  look  the  opportunity  to  de- 
;,rive  their  children  of  air  rifles,  even  though 
ihey  arc  not  illegril. 

••These  pajent.s  obviou.'^lv  were  looking  for 
,n   excuse   to   take  the   we.,pon 
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•  wav    alter 


vieldVng   at   Chrisliuat.tiir.e      .1   police  official 

.said. 

During  the  amnesty  period  citizens  sur- 
rendered more  than  2.000  weapons  .md  74.U00 
rounds  of  ammunition.  Today  alone,  the 
police  in  London  received  259  weapons  and 
7  500  rounds  of  ainmuiiition 

Under  British  law.  it  1.=  lUceal  lo  possess  an 
unlicensed  hrcarm. 

•me  ixjlice  have  never  earned  yun.s  Here 
md  the  -uards  on  armored  trucks  handle  mil- 
lions ol'  dollar?  .1  day  carryini-  only  trun- 
cheons. SmiiU  bujiius?meii  nr  homeowners, 
though  Icarfui  ol  robbery  ..ttempts.  may  not 
obtain  a  license. 

The  British  have  never  unuerstood  the 
widespread  attachment  of  .Americans  :or 
guns. 

FEW    C.\M    CtT     l.lCFNstS 

^bout  the  onlv  licenses  itranted  are  lor 
antique  gun  collections,  tor  hunting  or  lor 
iiir-et  shooting  at  authorized  rani^es. 

Of  the  emht  million  people  m  the  London 
.>rea.  only  15.584  have  licenses  lor  lethal 
weapons.  . 

Until  today,  shotcuiu-  were  irj;  contro..eci. 
primanlv  becau.se  they  ore  of  a  ?hort  rani'.e 
..nd  difficult  to  conceal.  But  now  licenses  will 
be  needed  for  them  as  well.  The  number  of 
shotguns  used  in  robberies  m  Britain  rose 
•rom  107  in  1061   to  about  500  last  year. 

The  penaltv  for  havins;  an  illegal  weajion 
15  a  hne  ^i   ^--SSO  ^T  --ix  months  m  prison,  or 

both. 

"We  had  a  Mir.Uar  amne.stv  a  lew  years 
.>So."  a  police  official  said.  But  of  course  we 
.-re  not  sure  how  many  juch  weapons  are  still 

around.  ^        . 

"We  don't  live  in  .1  uream  world,  though. 
We  know  criminals  are  not  turning  in  any 
weapons  We  just  want  to  make  things  a 
little  mure  difficult  lor  them.  There  are  a 
lot  of  attics  and  closets  now  where  thieves 
won't  be  finding  guns  'o  use  m  more  serious 
rimes." 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 
Ml.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fine  .statement  made  by 
leaders    of    the    Republican    Party    this 


morning  concerning  the  critical  Middle 
East  situation.  The  .statement,  which 
cjmmemorates  the  120th  anniver.sary  ol 
the  independence  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
criticizes  .strongly  the  admiiiistration'.s 
lack  of  interest  or  concern  lor  that  pait 
of  the  world. 

The  Republican  Party  has  repeatedly 
urged  the  administration  to  play  a  more 
constructive  role  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Republican  coordinating  cininuttee 
made  recommendations  to  improve 
American  policy  .shortly  alter  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  in  June  1067.  and  again  m 
March  1968. 

Mr.  President.  1  legiet  to  .say  that  our 
recommendations    have    lo    date    been 
ignored  by  the  administration.  Perhaps 
wor.se.  recommendations  'very  similar  m 
content  to  tho.se  made  by  Republicans 
have  been  made  by  experts  within  the 
administration  and  they  too  have  been 
ignored.    A    long    and    scholarly    icport 
completed  in  September  1967  by  a  joint 
State-Dcfen.se   Study   Group   under   the 
chairmanship    of     former     Amba.s.sador 
Julius  C.  Holmes  warned  the  arimini>tra- 
tion    of    a    wor.sening    .situation    in    the 
Middle  East  and  fort  cast  an  increase  in 
Soviet  efTorts  in  that  ciitical  part  of  the 
world.    The    .so-called    Holmes    report, 
which  contains  .some  very  lorthiight  and 
sensible     recommendations,     was     sum- 
marilv    rejected   by   the   administration 
reportedly  because  it  was  ■'too  much  of 
a  cold  war  document." 

I  now  call  upon  the  President  to  make 
public  the  findings  of  the  Holmes  report 
and  explain  why  the  Holmes  recom- 
mendations have  been  ignored. 

One  of  the  kev  recommendations 
which  Republicans  have  made  repeated- 
ly concerns  the  need  lor  a  balance  nf 
armaments  in  the  Middle  Ea.st.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  .should  strive 
with  t«tlier  nations  for  agreed  limitations 
on  mttrnational  arms  shipm.ents  lo  the 
Middle  East.  Hov.ever.  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  agreement  the  United  Stales 
should  .supply  arm;;  to  iric-ndly  nations 
in  .sufficient  ciuantity  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  and  to  ser.e  us  a  d'- 
terrent  to  renewed  v.arfare. 

In  this  regard,  the  Democratic  admin- 
i.st ration's  policy  has  .so  far  centered  on 
attempts  lo  obtain  Soviet  cooperation  m 
Mmiting  armed  shi'-m.cnts  to  i-he  Middle 
East    The  United  States  -per.^i.sted  in  ihis 
pilicv  even  whilo  the  Soviet.^  were  osten- 
latioush-    rearmirig    their    radical    Aiab 
clients.  "Althou^-h  the  Soviets  have  now 
replaced  nearly  all  weapons  lost  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  June  war— in  .some  instances 
with  improved  pquii^meni.  the  adminis- 
tration has  refu.^ed  to  respond  favorably 
10  repeated  requests  by  Israel  for  arms. 
When  Premier  Eshkol  visited  President 
Johnson   last   January,   he   ix)inted   out 
that  the  Arabs  have  received  sr.personic 
SU-7   fiuhters   from   the   Soviets   which 
have  better  performance  characteristics 
than  the  Mig-21.  Tlie  Premier  requested 
that  the  United  Stales  .sell  Israel  li--hter 
aircraft    with    comparable    capabilities. 
However,  the  United  States  only  atrreed 
tc    provide    some    additional    A-4    Sky- 
hawks.  The  A-4  IS  subsonic  and  hardly   a 
match  for  the  supersonic  SU-7.  In  fact. 
speakers  from  the  State  Department  who 
have  attempted  to  .r.'stif  y  our  Middle  East 
policy  in  various   areas  of  the  country 


have  admitted  that  the  A-4  is  150  miles 
an  hour  slower  than  the  SU-7 

Not  only  has  tins  administration 
refused  to  .sell  Israel  the  tyi>e  of  aircraft 
she  needs,  but  it  has  even  attempted  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  .sale  ol  the  sub.sonic 
A-4's  lo  Israel.  Further  details  on  this 
incredible  transaction  are  contained  in 
the  Republican  c.iorriinating  commit- 
tee's statemtnl  on  the  Middle  East  which 
I  will  introduce  into  the  Hkcokd  at  the 
end  (if  iiiv  remarks. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  Israel  with  arms  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  balanc?  ol  power  and  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  renewed  warfare 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  this  connection,  it 
IS  important  to  note  that  Israel  has  never 
sugcHsted  that  tlie  United  States  should 
become  directlv  involved  in  her  problems. 
-\s  General  Dayan  has  staled,  Israel  does 
not  want  a  single  American  ,soldier  to 
fight  on  her  behall.  Israel  is.  m  lad.  only 
asking  lor  the  weajions  she  needs  to  iiro- 
lect  her.self.  Moreover,  slie  is  not  asking 
for  these  weapons  as  a  gilt,  she  is  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  lor  them, 

Onlv  !l  ireedom-loving  nations  every- 
where maintain  their  .strength  will  ag- 
gression be  deterred.  Only  il  iriendly  na- 
tions are  able  and  willing  to  do  iheir  lair 
share,  will  the  burdens  of  maintaining 
I  he  ijeace  weigh  le.ss  lieavilv  iiiion  the 
United  Stati-s. 

1  ask  unaninums  consent  that  the 
H<)Mibliran  roordinaimg  rommittie's 
iiio.'-t  recent  .-tatement  entitled  '•Con- 
tinuing Ciisi.s  in  the  Middle  East"  be 
printed  in  tiie  Rkcomi. 

There  iieing  no  objection,  the  state- 
:nenl  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
HF.fORD.  as  follows: 

CoNTl.-^'UiNt.  Cnisls  IN  .HI  .Mid:.!  i  K.">si 
(Adopted  bv  the  Republican  Coordinatlne 
Committee,  March  19,  1968,  prepared  under 
ihe  direction  of.  Republican  National 
Committee,  R-a>  C.  Bliss.  Chairman  Wa.sh- 
mgton,  D.C.I 

«EPtrr.Lir.\N  (  odrdinaiini.  1  .i.\i::iiti  f 
I'rcsldin.':  Officer:   Rav  C.  Bliss.  Chairman. 
Republican  National   Committee. 

n,rmcr  President:  Uwight  U.  Eisenhower. 
iOO  Carlisle  Street.  e?ettysburp.  I'rnn.^^ylvanla. 
Fnimrr  Prr-^iclcntial  N(i">u:i'<  s  '  Barry  Clold- 
•vuer  (  1964)  .  Post  Office  Box  IGOl .  .Scottsd..le. 
^ri7ona;  Richard  M.  Nixon  (19fi0i.  Nixon. 
Mud'ze.  Ro.se.  (luthrie.  Alexander  .v  Mitch- 
ell 'JO  Broad  Street,  New  York,  New  York: 
rv.'.,mas  K  Dewev  1  1!»44  and  1948)  ,  140  Broad- 
•i  IV  New  York,  New  York:  Alf  M.  Umaon 
'■:u:i6').  National  Bank  of  Tnpcka  Building, 
1001   Fillmore  Street.  Topeka.  Kansas. 

^cnatr  Lradirslnp:  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 
Mlnoritv  Leader:  -niomas  H.  Kuchel.  Minor- 
-.V  Whip  BourhcU.Hickenlooper.  Chairman, 
lie]  oljlican  I'olicv  Commillre;  Marcaret 
Ch-'e  snv.'Ji.  Chairman.  Republican  Conur- 
.•'•icc:  Georce  Murphy.  Chairman.  National 
Republican  .Senatonai  Committee;  :.li'.lon  R. 
Young  .Secretarv.  Rrpublicai.  Conlerence: 
Hush  .Scott.  Vice  Chairman.  National  Repub- 
.ican  Senatorial  CoinrnUlce. 

House  Lradrrslnp:  Clerald  R.  Ford.  Minor- 
tv  Leader:  Leslie  C.  Arcnds.  Minr.rliy  Whip; 
Melvin  R.  I.aird.  Chairman.  Republican  Con- 
icrcnce;  John  J.  Rhodes.  Chairman.  Repub- 
lican Policv  Committee:  H.  Allen  Smith. 
Pankmg  Member  ot  Rules  Committee:  Bob 
\ViL;on  Chairman.  National  Rep-jtalican  Con- 
.-ressional  Committee;  Charles  E.  Goodell. 
Chairman.  Planning  and  Research  Commit- 
tee- Richard  H.  Poff.  Secretary.  Republican 
Conference;  William  C.  Cramer.  Vice  Chair- 
man    Rcpubla-.-'n    Conferelice. 

Rrprescntatncs    ol    the    Republirar.    Got- 
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ernors  Association  John  A  Love.  Governor 
of  'he  State  of  Colorado.  Denver  Colorado: 
John  A  Volpe.  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wi»alth  ijf  Ma«»achiisetta  Boston.  MnSSHrhti- 
«ett«.  George  W  Romney  Governor  nf  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Lan.sinK.  Michigan  Nel- 
son A  Rockefeller  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Albanv.  New  Y"rk  Raymond  P 
Shafer  Governor  of  :he  Commonwealth  )f 
Pennsylvania.  HarrUburg.  Pennsylvania: 
Jiihn  H  Ch.ifee  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Rhixle  lihmd  Providence.  Rhode  Ihland;  Nils 
A  Boe  Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kot-a.  Pierre  South  Dakota.  Daniel  J  Evans. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington  Olym- 
plft.  W.ishlngton 

Republican  Sational  Committee  Ray  C 
Bliss  Chairman.  Rf-publlcan  National  Com- 
mittee 1625  Eye  Street  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington DC  20006.  Mrs  C  Wayland  Brooks, 
AssLst.mt  Chairman.  Republican  National 
Comniltiee  1625  Eye  Street.  North  weet. 
Washington  DC  J0006  Mrs  CoUls  P  Moore. 
Vice  ChHlrmaii  Hepiibllc.in  National  C.im- 
mirtee  Box  J25  Moro  Oregon  97039:  Donald 
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I     INTROOPCTTON 

The  Middle  East  Is  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  free  world  because  of  its  strategic  geog- 
ranhy,  because  Its  vast  oil  resources  constl- 
uple  60^  of  the  world's  inown  reserve;  be- 
wuse  of  the  political  and  economic  poten- 
tial sof  Its  peoples,  whohe  religions  science, 
art  and  culture  have  so  enriched  Western 
clMllziitlon.  .and  because  It  has  become  a 
critical  area  of  confrontation  between  pro- 
Western  ,iiid  pro-Communl&t  forces,  indeed 
between  the  US.SR  .uid  the  Warsaw  Fact 
countries  on  the  one  liand  and  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  ..n  the  jther  It  should 
be  a  key  objective  of  American  foreign  policy 
to  deny  this  area  of  great  historic.  econc>mlc. 
cultural  and  religious  importance  to  direct 
or  indirect  Soviet  Russian  control;  to  co- 
nperate  with  friendly  .Arab  states  In  promot- 
ing their  economic  .md  ,>oclal  advancement 
and  in  preserving  the  Independence  of  Israel: 
•o  maintain  unobstructed  use  of  its  air  sea 
:ind  land  corridors  vital  to  NATO  communi- 
cations which  link  Asia.  Europe  .md  .Africa; 
to  .i&sure  continued  free  world  access  on 
.icceptuble  terms  to  the  .Middle  East's  petro- 
leum and  other  resources,  .ind  finally  to 
support  wnhm  our  cupabilltles  the  desires 
of  all  of  It*  peoples  tor  j)eace  .md  prosperity 

Comprehension  of  the  Middle  Eastorn 
problem  requires  viewing  It  .is  having  two 
sep.inite  .md  distinct  fncets.  both  with  long- 
•erm  Implications  lor  the  United  States 

First  the  basic  Arab-Israeli  c(mfllct  which 
Ikls  resulted  In  three  wars  m  the  Middle  East 
in  less  than  JO  vears: 

Sec<nid.  the  .historic  Russian  drive,  con- 
tain under  Czars  .md  Commissars  alike  to 
obtain  ;i  controlling  position  in  the  Middle 
East 

In  the  June  1967  Arab-Israeli  War  the 
mstlgatnrs  of  Middle  Eastern  instabllitv— 
•he  .Soviet-s  and  certain  of  their  .Arab  clients — 
tiffered  .i  setback  Tlie  ensuing  situation 
itTorded  the  United  States  an  excellent  op- 
portunitv  to  work  energetically  for  a  lasting 
peace.  Tlie  Republicin  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee irnmedl.itely  culled  upon  President 
lolmson  to  do  so  However,  nur  recommenda- 
tions, as  well  ,ts  the  advice  and  expressions 
'f  concern  by  Democratic  Administration 
•tflclals,  have  been  ignored.  iSee  .Appendix 
fi'r  details  i 

Falling  constructive  American  action  the 
initiative  riulckly  passed  to  the  Communists. 
.Moscow,  whose  prestige  had  suffered  griev- 
ously as  .1  result  of  the  swift  Israeli  victory, 
succeeded  in  compounding  and  exploiting 
the  general  disarray  and  .mtl-Amencan  re- 
sentment   engendered    bv    the    .Arab    defeat. 

While  laying  down  .i  diplomatic  smoke 
screen  in  the  United  Nations  and  assuring 
the  United  St.ites  cif  its  peaceful  .md  reason- 
able attitude  It  the  Olasstwro  summit  meet- 
ing, the  USSR  spectacularly  Improved  its 
military  and  political  position  in  the  .Middle 
East 

A  Following  the  Arab-Israel!  War.  the 
Soviets  built  their  Mediterranean  fleet  up  to 
a  peak  strength  of  46  ships — five  times  the 
numt)er  they  had  deployed  two  years  ago. 
This  modern  force  typically  Includes  one  or 
two  gulded-misslle  cruisers,  six  to  eight  de- 
stroyers, six  to  eight  submarines  and  as- 
sorted support  and  electronic  intelligence 
ships  The  first  of  Russia's  helicopter  ear- 
ners which  Is  now  finishing  her  sea  trials  In 
the  Black  Sea  is  likely  to  Join  the  Medlter- 
r.inean  Fleet  soon  This  addition  will  provide 
the  Soviets  with  the  capability  of  landing 
troops  to  support   friendly  governments 

B  Russia  is  .iciively  exploiting  Its  new 
naval  strength  in  the  .Middle  East  In  De- 
cember,   1967    the   Soviets    tried    to    slip    two 


submarines  out  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the 
Mediterranean  under  water  In  contravention 
of  Turkey's  requirement  for  advance  notice 
of  naval  movempnt';  in  the  Dardanelles  Ro\i- 
tlnely.  many  Hus-slan  surface  .ships  and  ill 
their  submarines  enter  the  .Mediterranean  t 
night  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in 
order  to  delay  and  complicate  U  .S  moni- 
toring operations  Moreover,  the  .Soviets  ha\f 
become  more  determined  in  tracking  ..iir 
ships  anil  more  aggressive  in  trying  t<->  brenk 
up  our  formations.  They  have  increased  'he 
psychological  impact  of  their  naval  presence 
by  'Showing  the  flag"  on  regular  visits  to 
Arab  ports,  .iiid  the  continual  rotation  T 
.Soviet  men  of  war  in  Egyptian  harbors  h.i.s 
deterred  possible  Israeli  action,  for  exanijilc 
in  the  .iftermath  of  the  sinking  of  the  de- 
stroyer Elath 

C  Moscow's  strategic  designs  on  the  globe  s 
narrow  •  chokewaters"  which  are  vital  ti 
Intern.itlonal  commerce  such  as  the  Sue? 
Canal  and  on  ports  and  bases  which  lum? 
have  been  in  the  exclusive  domain  of  West- 
ern navies,  are  well  demonstrated  in  th" 
Middle  East  Ru.s.slan  diplomats  ;ire  workiiikt 
hard  to  improve  relations  with  Turkev:  anil 
thanks  to  our  equivocations  over  the  PiiehUt 
and  other  issues,  the  Turks  are  showing 
themselves  more  receptive  to  the  advances 
of  their  traditional  enemies  Tlie  Russian-. 
h.ive  already  acquired  the  u.se  of  naval  facili- 
ties In  Syria  and  Egypt  ITiev  promptly  rei-- 
ognl/ed  newly-mdependent  .Malta  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  rlght.s  .it  the  lormer  British 
base  at  Valetta  It  is  likely  'hat  the  .Soviets 
win  gain  .icce.ss  to  the  present  French  nav.l 
ba.s«  it  Mers  el-Keblr  in  .\l.?cr!a  .ifter  France 
withdraws  Tlie  irrmer  British  base  it  Aneii 
Is  a  prize  the  Soviets  have  long  coveted  In 
support  of  this  objective  the  .Soviets  have 
sustained  the  Egyptians  through  an  inde- 
cisive four  vear  war  In  nelehbiirlng  Yemen 
When  the  Egyptians  withdrew  at  the  end 
of  1967.  Soviet  pUot-s  were  thrown  into  the 
battle  to  prevent  the  dem.se  of  the  Yemeni 
revolutionary  reelme 

D,  Utilizing  a  mrtaslve  air  md  sea  lift,  the 
Soviets  have  replaced  ner.rlv  all  the  arms  lost 
in  the  June  war  bv  the  mllit„int  .Arab  states 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $250  million  In  some 
Instances,  particularly  with  respect  to  air- 
craft, the  quality  of  the  .irms  now  in  .Arab 
hands  has  actually  improved  is  a  result  f 
their  defeat  The  Russians  Jiave  app.irent'v 
extracted  some  concessions  in  return  tlie 
number  of  Soviet  military  advisors  in  Egypt 
has  Increased  into  the  thousands;  md  Nasser 
who  has  always  dealt  severely  with  local 
Communists  even  while  accepting  Soviet  aid. 
quletlv  released  more  than  1000  .Arab  Com- 
munists from  j.nl  In  Janiiarv  1968  That  t:ie 
Soviets  intend  to  re-equ:p  the  Arabs  for  an- 
other confrontation  with  Israel  l.s  concede<i 
In  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Finance's  announce- 
ment on  11  October  1967  of  i  special  Increni--' 
in  the  planned  military  budget  lor  1968.  -Ac- 
cording to  Pravda  he  st.Ued  that  the  overt 
budget  would  tor  the  hrst  time  Include  ,i  pr  - 
vision  for  arms  to  selected  ■national  Uber.i- 
tlon  movements."  and  he  singled  out  the 
.Arab  states  as  well  as  North  Vietnam  ,»s 
proper  reciplent.s 

E.  The  Soviets  ,ire  taking  ..dvantage  of  the 
polarized  situation  created  by  the  June  wir 
to  court  .moderate  Arab  leaders  never  be- 
fore accessible  to  them.  The  Sudan  has 
.signed  its  first  military  aid  agreement  with 
the  USSR  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  has  been 
(  flfered  massive  milit.iry  ild.  -Although  he  ha.s 
refused  Soviet  .irms,  he  sent  an  economic 
mission  to  Moscow 

K  Wrecking  the  Central  Treaty  Orgaiii.ta- 
tlon,  built  around  "he  three  .strateeic  na- 
tions i>n  'he  northern  tier  of  the  Middle 
East-Turkey.  Iran  and  Pakistan -hiis  .il- 
ways  been  i  key  Soviet  objective  Now  iK 
three  sovernments  have  been  offered,  ind 
accepted.  Soviet  aid.  The  Shah  of  Ir.m  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  sign  a  8110  million 
irms  agreement  with  Moscow. 
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tJ    The  Russians  obtained  .i  concession  on 
oil  fields  in  toulhern  Ir:iq    since  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  exporter  of  petroleum  product.s. 
It  l.s  aoparent  that  KussP.'s  in.iln  interest  In 
Middle  Eastern  oil  is  to  .ichleve  Influence,  or 
II  possible  control,  over  the  petroleum  supply 
uixm    which    Western   Europe    Is   vitally   de- 
pendent. .,,„w 
In   sum    the   Soviets   imve   mcie.i.sed    .heir 
Mower  m   the  Middle  Erust   at   the   very   time 
when  the  United  St.ttes  was  waiting,  in  vain. 
for    V   'Ign    that    the   USSR   would   cooperate 
with    America    in    trying    to    hrlnit    .ibout    .i 
ueaceful  settlement  in  the  .irea.  Despite  this 
..bvlous  I  act.  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  testi- 
iving   on    Americas    overall    defense   posture 
before   the  Senate   Armed   Services   Commit- 
■ee  on  Februarv   1.  1988.  dismissed  increased 
RiLssian    mlliu.ry   activities    in    the   Medlter- 
r-iuean  i\s   being    "prlmari'.y   diplomatic   ges- 
•ures  •■  The  Secretirv  s.ild.    "The  t.usk  of  cre- 
ative   suitesmanshlp    for    the    West    will    be 
to   move   Moscow   lurther  in   directions   that 
we  can  call  constructive  " 

The  Republican  Party  recommends  the 
following  proposals  to  meet  the  menacing 
situation  in  the  Middle  East : 

n      RF-PUBMCAN    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  The  United  Stntes  shmild  ass~uT?ie  active 
and  nnagniative  U-ader^)up  m  the  interna- 
tional coinmunitu  and  vi  the  United  Nations 
to  'secure  a  political  settlement  m  the  Middle 
fast  ba'-ed  on  the  follvu-inq  principles: 
'  n  4ti  end  to  the  state  of  belligerency  he- 
tiieen  the  Arabs  and  Israel  and  recognitum 
bu  all  tates  in  the  area  of  Israels  right  to 
Ine  and  prosper  as  an  independent  nation. 

Arab  refusal  tn  acknowledce  permanent 
boundaries  for  I.srael  is  an  attitude  hardly 
exceptional  In  the  Middle  East 

Most    Ar.-\b   states   .md   I.srael   have   gained 
their  .r.dependencf  only  since  World  V.'ar  II. 
Ever   since,  difficulties   over   new   Ixiundaries 
h-xve    consumed    the    reeion     Two    "neutral 
zones"   were  created   in   the  oil-rich  Persian 
Gulf  .trea  to  help  separate  the  oll-iinsducing 
countries  of  Kuwait.  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
rhe  frontiers  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
states'on  the  southern  periphery  of  the  Ar.i- 
blan   peninsula   .ire   still    uiuiemarcated.    the 
-•r"fe  afflicts  the  Yemen   .md   south   Arabia. 
s'  well   as   the   dl.sputed    boundary   areas   of 
-  pinalia   .icross    the  .straits   on    the   Horn   of 
Africa    Altterla   has   provoked   border  clashes 
'.vllh  two  of  its  peaceable  neiehbors.  Morocco 
md  Tunisia  Morocco  claims  the  entire  coun- 
•ry  of  Mauritania  and  adjacent  Spanish  ter- 
ritories.   Ir'thnlc    .-inimosities.    which    remain 
unresolved   and   unabated,  have  le.id   to  de- 
mands  for   the    partition    of    the   island    of 
(■■-,  pruE     and     'nave,     on     several     occa-sions. 
hrotiEht  Greece  and  Ttirkey  to  the  verge  of 
•.V  ir  For  vears  the  Kurds  have  been  militantly 
.iMtatine    for    .m    iiidependent    state    which 
would   comprise   I.mds  detached   from   Iraq. 
Iran.   Ttirkev,   and   possibly   Svria. 

Clearly,  a  stable  Middle  E.ast  nwaits  the 
I.ermanent  .solution  .f  all  ftich  boundary 
Imputes,  but  most  pressing  of  all  is  the 
.Arab-Israeli  disptue  These  border  problems 
.  in  l^e  best  resolved  by  the  parties  directly 
n.ncerncd.  if  necessary  emplovine  the  good 
■  tlices  (>f  the  United  Nations  or  other  third 
parties  Stabllitv  and  peace  require  the 
larties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  to  agree 
upon  j-'ermanent  l)oiindarie.=  lor  Israel.  Such 
•errit.rial  arrancements  a?  ore  determined 
nuist  provide  se-itrltv  for  nil  and  permit  the 
(iisencaeement  ti  (  pposlng  military  forces. 
The  L'rited  States  .should  be  prepared  to  join 
i.ther  powers  in  uuaranteeine  borders  thus 
(onftrmed  In  order  to  ensure  the  permanency 
1  'f  t  he  peace  settlement 

b.  As  an  essential  part  of  a  permanent  set- 
torment  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
Uould  insist  on.  and  aid  m.  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  resettlement  o/  the  7>!ore  than  one 
viillion  Palestine  Arab  refugref  who  have 
been  displaced  over  the  past  20  years. 

From   1948  tmtil   the  June   1967  war,  $625 
million   had  been  spent   by  the  United  Na- 


tion's Relief  and  Works  AfU-ncv  >LNR\VAi 
to  provide  bare  sub.slstence  lo  the  r'ule.stine 
.Arab  refugees  Tlie  United  States  had  vol- 
untarily i.nitrlbuted  *425  million,  or  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  The  U.SSR.  the 
strident  champion  of  the  Arabs,  has  never 
contributed  to  this  proitram 

Instead  of  continuing  to  provide  American 
tax  dollars  in  buch  a  routine,  unassuniiiiL- 
manner  than  even  manv  Arabs  are  unaware 
of  our  major  humanitarian  eflort.  the  United 
States  should  publicly  ch.allenge  the  Sovlet.s 
to  <Iemohstrate  the  depth  of  their  concern 
for  the  Arabs  by  providing  aid  to  i  he 
refugees 

Before  there  c:tn  be  -taiv:;uy  :n  the  Middle 
East,  a  just  ,ind  endiiniiL'  solution  of  the 
refugee  pri/blem  must  be  luund.  As  the  lead- 
ing contribu'.or  tj  refugee  ;U!>port.  the 
United  States  is  uniquely  situated  to  press 
powerfiillv  for  the  permanent  resettlement 
of  .ill  Arab  refuttees  Israel.  :is  well  as  the 
Arab  states,  can  .md  mu.^t  .share  substan- 
tiallv  In  this  eflort 

c  The  United  Stati-s  should  join  with  other 
nations  m  pressing  lor  luteniational  super- 
vniov  of  the  holy  p/ii.  •"-■  .nUiin  the  Citii  uj 
Jersusalrm. 

Circumst.mces  must  be  created  which  will 
pr-.vide  the  best  protection  of.  and  access 
-.0.  the  holv  i-l.aces  .-o  that  freedom  uf  re- 
ligious worship  in  these  plnci?  ".vin  be  as- 
sured to  peoples  of  .'11  faiths.  The  holy 
Places  should  not  be  the  subject  ol  political 
controversy.  Their  :idmlnlstration  ta\  a  re- 
Iniious  council  cjinpri.sine  all  dlrectly- 
ar.ccted  faiths  is  <.ne  solution  that  should 
be  most  carefully  weighed 

d.  Tlie  United  Statci  .Jiould  rontiniie  tn 
-f-irc  lor  international  gvaranteet  of  inno- 
cent passage  t'lrmigh  international  vater- 
icayi.  including  th'^' Straits  of  Tircn  and  the 
Suez  Canal 

This  guarantee  w.uld  iielp  to  uhdergil-d 
the  strateeic  ..nd  economic  viability  of  Israel, 
,i'^  well  as  the  .Ar.ib  st  oes,  and  v.-ould  remove 
a  major  source  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
This  rec  jmmend.ii:..n  re.ifSrms  an  ex- 
jilicit  Republican  position  clearly  enunci:ited 
by  President  Ei-enliir,  er  ;  lil^iwina  t'le  Ar.ib- 

Israel  wir  in  1956 

2  The  United  .Stafcs  --hould  propose  a 
broad-scale  development  plan  tor  all  Middle 
Eastern  states  which  anree  to  lire  pear' fully 
with  their  neighbors. 

The  Republican  Partv  would  not  whiinKly 
see  the  rehabilitation  .f  the  Middle  F.ast 
become  a  political  Issue  in  the  United  Stites 
Our  country's  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  that 
war-torn  region  should  continue  to  be  bipar- 
tisan In  this  spirit  we  hope  for  vigorous  Ad- 
ministration and  widespread  public  support 
for  the  bold  and  imaginative  Eisenhower 
Plan  to  bring  water,  work  and  Mod  to  the 
Middle  East. 

This  constructive  proposal  would  i^rrAide 
huge  atomic  plants  to  desalt  fea  water,  the 
first  of  which  would  produce  as  much  fresh 
water  as  the  entire  Jordan  River  system.  This 
in  turn  would  Irrigate  desert  lands  to  sup- 
port the  Arab  refucees  and  bring  yearned 
for  prosperity  to  both  Arab  and  Israeli  ter- 
ritories. 

While  Republicans  are  not  irrevocably  wed- 
ded to  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
this  purpose— perhaps  natural  gas  which  is 
plentiful  in  the  area  might  be  used  as  an 
alternative  source  if  energy-  we  are  dis 
turbed  -with  the  summary  rejection  of  the 
Eisenhower  Plan  bv  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. At  Senate  hearings'  in  October  on  a  Re- 
publican re,solutlon  supportine  the  Elsen- 
hower Plan,  Administration  ofhcials  doubted 
that  nuclear  desallnlzatlon  plants  cotild  pro-- 
duce  fresh  water  economically.  Yet  Israe'i 
has  its  own  plans  for  a  much  smaller,  atomic- 
powered  desallnlzatlon  plant  Reniiblfcims 
wonder  whether  bureaucrat,s  In  Wa=hineton 
or  Israeli  scientists,  who  have  already  made 
part  of  the  Nesev  desert  'oloom,  ;  re  best 
quallHed   to  comment  on   the   technical   and 


■  ■conoinic  feasibility  of  a  plan  oeveloped  by 
President  Elsenhower's  lormer  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  chief 

I  he  Elsenhower  Pl,in.  if  .ictively  promoted 
by  the  United  States  and  finally  accepted  by 
tl^e  ciirreni   ijelUgerents,   cmild   have  a  con- 
structive impact  not  only  ui^on  the  economic, 
but  also  upon  the  social  an<l  i)olliical  labric 
of  the  area.  The  Plan  is  suihciently  lar-reach- 
ing  to  encomiiass  all  -Mitidle  Eastern  states. 
and  all  thould  be  invited  to  adhere   However. 
even  if  .'ime  should  decline,  the  PlaJi  could 
be  Initiated  pending  their  later  cooperation 
The  construction  ot  the  lirst  plant  would  re- 
quire the  agreement  of  only  a  lew  cnmitrles, 
or  Lebanon,   Once   the   Immense   benefits   of 
the  vast  increase   in   water  supplies   become 
evident   for   aJl    to  see,   it  would   be   dllllcult 
for   any   Middle   Eastern   leader   to   deny   his 
peojjle  The  Djiportuni'v  to  share  in  the  pros- 
perity being  created 

3.  The  United  States  must  fully  reejognize 
the  implications  of  incimsing  Soviet  activi- 
ties m  the  Middle  East  and  ho'tU  Afnca  and 
be  alert,  firm  and  rescnirceful  in  countering 
them. 

Russian    aspir.ition.s    in     tlie    Middle    East 
have   not   varied   for   centuries    Their   major 
alms   have    been    to   creiite    v,issal    states   on 
Russia's  southern  periphery,  and  to  obtain  di- 
rect access  to  warm  w:iter  ports  and  lu  ilie 
Mediterranean    Sea    and    the    Indi-in    Ocean 
The  emergence  of  many  new  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  I'.llowins;  World  V.'ar  II  i-rovloed 
Increa.sed  ojjportunlties  lor  advancing  .soviet 
jntefsts   The  Soviets'  post-war  cflorts  to  ex- 
pand not  onlv  into  Etstern  Europe.  Inn.  also 
into  the  Middle  Ea.st    i)espeak  the  ini)Hirt;mce 
which  the  Communists  attach  lo  the  area.  In 
1945-46,  the  Soviet  army  moved  into  north- 
ern Ir.in,  but  trooj>s  were  finally  wltiidrawn 
after  the  U,S    ,ind   the  UK    objected   in   the 
United  Nations.  In   1947    .ls  in    1877-78.   the 
Soviets    .ifempted    t.i   i,'aln    dominance   over 
the  Turkish  straits,  and  In  1946-47,  they  tried 
to    overthrow    the    (IrePk    itovernment      "Ihe 
United  .States  responded  decisively  with  Its 
CSreek  ,ind  Turkish  aid  jirograms 

Following  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  Soviets. 
seekme  to  liy-pass  the  Middle  Eastern  peo- 
jjles  vvi'h  whom  they  share  a  common  border, 
began  cultivatine  Arabs  further  Ui  the  south. 
Since  then,  .Siviet  aid  to  tiie  militant  states 
in  the  Middle  East  has  been  dispensed  on  .i 
massive  scale.  The  U  A.R  alone  has  recelvc-l 
about  one-.=  ixth  of  total  .Soviet  economic  ,iid. 
If  economic  aid  to  Algeria,  Ir.iq.  Syria.  .So- 
malia, and  Yemen  is  added  llie  total  becomes 
5,1.824  billion  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  total 
Soviet  economic  aid,  .Moreover,  during  12 
vears  prior  to  the  latest  Arab-Israeli  con- 
iliet  more  than  $2  billion  in  Soviet  miiit^iry 
aid  has  lieen  extended  to  left-leaning  Arab 
resimes. 

.Although  it  was  common  last  summer  t-o 
portray  the  Arab  defeat  as  a  severe  military 
and  prestige  setback  for  the  USSR.  Moscow- 
has     ince    -killfullv    eyplolted    Washincton's 
preoccupation   wi'h  Vietnam   and    strength- 
ened greatly  its  position  In  the  Middle  East 
The  Soviets  have  actively  encouraged  the 
polarii-ation  of  the  area,  pitting  Israel,  .-up- 
ported  bv  the  United  States,  against  all  Arab 
states,   championed   by   the   US.SR    This   po- 
lrtri74iti.m    makes    even    more    tiifTicult     the 
peaceful   resolution   of   the   .Arab-Israeli   dis- 
pute   It  also  inhibits  the  United  St.:it"S  from 
exe.-cislng  influence  with  it.s  nuxlerate  Arab 
friends.  The  situation  is  made  doubly  serious 
by  Britain's  deci.<:ion  to  withdraw  i's  military 
••",rces   'rom   ""East   of  Suez"   Britain's  aban- 
donment   of    i-s    traditional    stablHzine    role 
-n     'he    Middle    East    will    create    a    power 
'v'acuuin.    which   unless   filled   by   the  United 
states    or  preferably  some  multiiateral  non- 
Communist  military  capability,  will   further 
reduce  America's  ability  to  deter  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  pipserve  peace  in  the  area 

Finally,  the  efowth  of  Soviet  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  musi  be  viewed  ..s  a  definite 
•hreat  to  the  southern  fl.ank  of  N.ATO 
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Admiral  Charles  D  CFrlffin.  commander  of 
NATO  s  southern  forces,  warned  recently 
th.tt.  While  the  Ar.ib  world  is  a  rich  prize 
In  Itself.  Europe  has  been  and  remains  the 
primary  DbjectUe  A  strong  Soviet  p-.wer 
position  In  the  Medlterr.inean  supported  by 
ii  stnm?  of  client  stites  nlone  its  southern 
sh'ire.  would  i^Ue  the  Russians  nor  only  con- 
trol ivf  kev  resovirces  essential  Ui  the  Euro- 
pe.in  economy,  but  positions  from  which  to 
menace  the  fliw  of  shipping  on  which  that 
economy's  survuni  dep"nds  " 

4  Thr  Vnitfrt  Static  in  futhrranc-  Of 
pvace  \n  tfi  •  MtUellr-  Ea.it  Oiotild  ^triv*  utth 
ot'ier  nations  for  agreed  limitations  on  (n- 
ti:rn  itional  arm^  shipinfitH  to  t'tr  arrit  but 
failing  micU  an  agreement  the  United  Statef 
should  be  prepared  to  iupplii  arm.t  to  fnend- 
iV  natton-i  ii/Ticipnr  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  pouer  and  to  terie  tJ  a  deterrent  to  re- 
newed open  warfare 

Limitation  on  the  w.istefiil  and  destruo- 
tlvp  arm*  rice  w.is  tempor.irlly  achieved  by 
the  Tnpirtiro  Detlarat;.  n  of  1950  and  Uie 
Elsenhower  D("  trine  of  1958  However  con- 
tininnij  Soviet  shipments  of  !»n;e  .imoiinti  of 
sophisticated  weapons  to  the  militant  Arab 
states  hRVe  thwarted  arms  controls  .Still, 
there  shoflfd  be  unrelenting  eTort  to  obt-iln 
Sovnet  adherence  to  .l  workable  system  of 
arms  control  in  the  Middle  East,  p.irtlcularly 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  nuclear  we.ipons 
from  the  area. 

Yet.  we  should  not  al'  -w  our  strong  desire 
for  a  halt  to  the  Middle  E<ist  arms  race  to 
blind  us  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  our 
friends  In  the  arei  The  Soviets,  seelUng  to 
recover  some  of  their  losses  in  prestige,  began 
re.vrmmg  the  militant  Arabs  nctht  after  the 
June  war  bv  means  of  a  dramatic  and  osten- 
tatunis  rtirlift  The  lack  of  an  Annerlcan  re- 
sponse not  only  .allowed  the  Russians  to  re- 
establish their  credibility  in  Arab  eves,  but 
also  placetl  our  friends  m  Jeopardy  Onlv  re- 
cen'lv  has  the  Johnson  Administration 
ftn.illy  begun  to  realize  the  serious  defense 
implications  jf  the  f  ict  th<t  the  new  equip- 
ment supplied  to  the  militant  Arabs  is  quali- 
tatively super  ij>r  to  that  lost  during  the  June 
w.tr  The  periormance  ch.\racterlstlos  of  the 
older  Israeli  equipment  particularly  aircraft, 
simply  cmno  m  it4:h  the  capabilities  of  the 
next  generation  of  Soviet  weapons  provided 
to  tiie  Arabs 

After  the  Soviets  obtained  more  than  a 
half  year  "f  lead  time  in  resupplying  the 
Arabs.  President  Jihnson  fln.i::y  tgreed  at 
his  Jinuary  meeting  witii  Premier  Eshkol 
to  provide  Israel  with  more  aircraft  However. 
America's  own  reduced  militiry  capiblllty 
ha^  placed  unfortunate  limitations  on  the 
.»m  Hint  and  tvpe  of  help  we  are  able  to 
provide 

Since  f":<r50  when  President  Elsenhowtr  left 
oftice.  the  U  S  production  cf  new  miUtiry 
alrcraf:  has  not  kept  p.ice  with  developments 
either  qu  itiritatively  or  qualltanvely.  Amer- 
icas overall  ttotjcal  tighter  Inventory  of 
m-ire  than  5.000  planes  in  1960  has  In  the 
interim  been  reduced  by  half  Moreover  dif- 
ficulties i:\  supplying  sufficient  supersonic 
pV.mes  f  r  .\mer!ca's  own  needs  persuaded 
tJie  Administration  to  refuse  an  Isr.ieli  re- 
quest  for  supersonic  P-4  Phantom  fighters. 

Despite  Isr.ieli  concern  th.^t  only  American 
F-4  Phantoms  might  match  the  new  Soviet 
supersonic  SC  7  now  m  Egyptl:»n  hands,  the 
Johi  son  .Adminlstriti jn  was  only  able  to 
supplv  Premier  Eshkjl  with  additional  sub- 
sonic .\-4  SkvhawScs  Even  supplying  the  older 
plane  has  created  difficulties,  particularly 
sin..e  t.'ie  Demncr«:ic  .Admmlstr.ntion  slowed 
the  process  down  by  attempting  to  make  a 
protit  on  the  sale  of  Skyhawks  to  Israel.  >  See 
.\ppendlx  for  details,  i 

Republicans  believe  it  is  high  time  that^ 
we  establish  serulble  priorities  and  restore 
orclvr  to  jur  defense  establishment — so  that 
we  not  onlv  wilt  be  better  able  to  protect  our- 
selves but  iUo  <>o  th.tt  we  can  help  our  friends 
»:ieti  -.hey  are  la  need! 


5  Finally,  the  United  States  shovld  make 
a  dete-mtned  effort  (o  eipo»e  and  isolate  the 
militant  troiibtemake  i  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  f'lcutd  support  and  encourage  only  non- 
app'c.mre.  non-Conimunut  leaders. 

Republicans  oppose  the  continuation  of 
past  .ittempts  to  win  iiver  leftist  or  otherwise 
unfriendly  leaders  by  giving  large  amounts 
of  aid  We  believe  our  a.d  should  not  reward 
our  fuemies  and.  in  ellect,  punish  our 
friends 

Nasser  has  received  more  US  aid  ($1  1333 
mllllr'ni  than  Israel  i$l  104  5  million  i  and 
nearly  double  the  aid  given  to  any  moderate 
Arab  leader  (Jordan  under  King  Hussein, 
for  ex.imple  has  received  $57  J  H  million  I' 
Bv  contrast,  the  average  aid  given  to  the 
U  A  R  during  the  Elsenhower  years  was  J.T1  6 
million  per  year  The  .nerage  yearly  aid  to 
Nasser  r<-se  fharplv  during  Democratic  Ad- 
mini.'^triitKins  to  *172  1   million. 

Republicans  have  long  opposed  .such  aid 
to  unfriendly  nations.  On  January  26.  1965 
eiery  Hou.^e  Republican  voted  to  terminate 
ai;  surplus  food  shipments  to  Nasser 

in.   CONCLUSIONS 

The  Republican  Party  Is  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  deteriorating  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  and  views  with  alarm  the  Johnson 
Administration's  tendency  to  minimize  the 
obvious  danger,  both  to  the  United  States 
and   to  our   friends   In    the  area 

It  appears  that  the  .Administration  de- 
sires to  play  down  the  seriousness  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis  during  this  election  vear — 
much  as  it  played  down  the  Importance  of 
•lie  Vietnam  crisis  during  the  l.ust  presiden- 
tial election  year  The  Republican  Party  Is 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  precarious 
policy 

Appendix 

The    AoMiNisTRATi  IN    Lacks    .\   Middle    East 

P(jt.!cr 

DEMOCR.MU     INACTION    PRIOR    lo    THE  WAR 

.Although  Republicans  reject  categorically 
-Arab  and  S<3Viet  claims  that  tne  United  States 
w  IS  militarily  involved  in  the  Middle  Elastern 
conflict,  either  overtlv  or  covertly.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  President  Johnsons  Admlnis- 
tritlon  cannot  avoid  all  responsibility,  or 
even  some  blame,  for  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  In  fact.  ;t  appears  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  w  is  so  devoid  of 
policy  ide;is  on  the  Middle  East  that  it  could 
n.it  have  seriously  attected  the  situation  even 
:f  it  had  wanted  to. 

The  following  points  give  some  idea  of 
how  badly  the  White  House  misjudged  the 
Middle  Eaa'.ern  situat'.n 

1 1 1  For  the  crucial  three  months  preced- 
ing the  cr.sis  there  was  no  United  States 
Amb.issader  to  the  Egyptian  government 
Moreover,  the  pout  of  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
St.ite  for  Near  Eistern  and  South  Asian 
.Aflairs  was  vacant  from  October  19.  1966  to 
Apn!  7.  l-"67,  a  period  of  nearly  six  months 
just  preced.ni;  the  cna.s 

i2i  When  the  new  American  Ambassador 
to  Cniro.  Mr  Richard  Nolle,  arrived  on  May 
21.  19(S7  he  was  .-eportrd  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun  to  have  adked.  "What  crisis?"  when 
questioned  by  a  correspondent  at  the  Cairo 
airport  The  Sun  c.imments  that  Mr  Nolte 
apparently  was  reflecting  t.ie  State  Dep.irt- 
ment's  think. ng.  und  his  bland  remark 
showed  how  little  Washington  appreciated 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  even  at  that  late 
date  Unforturiatclv  for  the  United  States. 
Egvp'.'s  appraisal  of  the  crisis  w.is  less  light 
hearted,  tor   the  new   American   .Ambassador 


•  .Analysis  of  these  aid  figures  Is  i  complex 
mitter  The  per  capita  figures  are  disparate — 
and  the  pierlods.  types,  and  currency  .md 
payment  requirements  varied  widely.  Fig- 
ures, which  are  for  'he  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  the  June  1967  war.  are  the  latest 
available  from  AID. 


never  had  an  opportunity  Ui  present  his 
credentials  before  the  war  started  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  were  broken. 

i3/  A  resume  of  events  during  the  prevtou.s 
spring  which  the  Charge  d'.Affaires  in  Cairo 
h.id  been  reporting  but  which  lie  c!  linieil 
W.ushliigton  ha.s  been  ignoring  is  highly  in- 
structive. Quotations  are  from  the  Ball  mure 
Sun 

"The  real  tlp-oH  to  Nasser's  intentions  was 
a  series  of  violently  antl-Amerlcan  .irtlcles 
published  in  Cairo's  authont.itive  .4/  Ainitm 
early  In  March  .it  about  the  time  lU.S  i  Ani- 
bii.ss.idor  Lucius  Battle  left  without  a  suc- 
cessor being  named 

'Mohammed  Heikal  editor  of  Al  Ahiam 
and  a  confidant  of  Nasser,  reviewed  Unitecl 
States-Egvptian  relations  from  l!t49  to  dHle. 
The  Hetkal  articles  indicated  Nasser  was 
headed  for  .md  wanted  a  confrontation  vv'ith 
Lsrael  and  the  West  " 

Nasser  apparently  tested  C  S.  Intention.-  in 
early  .April  by  preclpltiitmg  the  Incident 
which  resulted  In  the  removal  of  the  U  s 
AID  mission  from  T.uz  in  Egyptian-controlled 
Yemen   ' 

'The  final  clue  to  his  i  Nasser's  i  intentions 
was  hus  May  2  speech  in  which  he  charac- 
terized .America  as  the  enemy  of  Egypt." 

Once  the  opposing  sides  had  mobilized  their 
troops,  and  even  after  hostilities  had  broken 
')Ut.  the  actions  of  the  John.son  Adinmlstr.i- 
rion  indicated  that  our  elforts  were  poorly 
coordinated  .Although  it  wius  perlcctly  ob- 
vious from  the  nature  of  the  policy  state- 
ments and  military  prepar  itloixs  on  b<u!i 
sides  that  war  was  imminent,  the  .Adminis- 
tration floundered  about  with  a  makeshiit 
.ittempt  to  organize  maritime  powers  of  'he 
world  into  a  group  vihich  might  convime 
N.i&ser  to  back  dov^m  from  his  Gulf  of  .Aqah.i 
blcx-k.ide 

Miire(jver.  during  the  first  days  of  the  con- 
flict the  .Administration  revealed  its  conli- 
sion  by  changing  its  stand  on  the  war  ihrri' 
times  m  one  day  First,  the  .State  Department 
announced  that  the  United  .states  was  "neu- 
tral in  thought,  word  and  deed  '  Second,  a 
While  House  Press  Secret. irv  .st.ited  th.it  thi.s 
statement  was  "not  a  formal  declatlon  of 
neutrality  "  Third  and  finally.  Dean  Rusk 
issued  a  clarification  stating  that  bv  neu- 
tral" we  meant  that  we  were  not  going  to  he- 
come  .1  belligerent,  taut  this  did  not  mean  oi 
Imply  that  we  were  indifferent  to  the  out- 
come of  the  war 

DEMOCRATIC    INACTION    SINCE    THE    WAR 

By  Its  acuons  Fubsequent  to  the  w.ir.  the 
.Administration  has  as  much  as  admitted 
that  It  has  no  policy  for  the  Middle  East  i 
special  committee  was  hastily  established  "o 
study  the  .Middle  Eiist.  and  Mr.  McCieorcc 
Bundy  had  to  be  recalled  from  private  llle 
to  duett  this  group's  work  Since  the  special 
committee  under  Mr  Bundv  has  had  very 
few  meetings  antl  since  nothing  has  been 
heard  publicly  about  Us  fli'dlngs.  we  c-n- 
clude  little  progress  is  being  made  on  de- 
veloping a  .sensible  Middle  Eastern  policy  tor 
the  United  States. 

Republicans  wfsh  to  underscore  our  long- 
est.iblished  'iplnlon  that  the  government 
would  do  better  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
ur  professional  diplomats.  \».ho  are  familiar 
with  the  area  in  question,  than  to  organize 
a  new  committee  every  time  a  new  crisis 
develops 

Moreover,  other  mdlctttlons  tend  to  en- 
firm  that  the  Johnson  Administration  is  still 
indecisive  about  its  Middle  Eastern  policy: 

ill  The  cuvalier  manner  In  which  the 
Democratic  Administration  handled  the  re- 
cent sale  of  air'-ralt  to  Israel  Indicates  It  l"? 
not  greatly  concerned  over  the  critical  situii- 
tion  in  the  region. 

Following  the  agreement  between  Premier 
Eshkol  and  President  Johnson.  Israel  Im- 
mediately remitted  the  agreed  upon  sum  to 
the  Na' ul  Air  Systems  Command  iNASCl 
This  Is  a  US  Government  contractiuk; 
agency  which  was  charged  with  obtaining  .i 


contr.ict  irom  Dou','la.s  .Aircraft  Company,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  A-4  Skyhawk. 

Ain.i/ini;lv  the  NA.'^C  ^penl  considerable 
lime  trying  to  lorce  Dougl.is  to  sell  planes 
for  resale  to  Israel  at  an  cspecUiUy  low  cfwl 
even  tlioutlh  Israel  imd  been  charged  pre- 
mium ijrlres  hv  ihe  Administration.  Douglas 
refused  to  be  i)ressured  by  the  t;o\  erninenl- - 
partially  because  the  fjovernineiu  owes  the 
company  some  $80  million  In  overdue  prog- 
ress payments  on  current  A-4  contracts. 
This  is  all  inilustiy-wldf  problem  and  all 
defense  contractors  are  burdened  with  car- 
rying the  costs  ot  defense  projects  over  un- 
predictable, and  oiten  lontj  i>eriods,  because 
the  Democratic  .Administration  repeatedly 
has  defaiilti'd  on  r-ontr.icts'  which  require 
monthly  or  quarterly  progress  payments  to 
.irlcraft  and  other  heavy  equipment  manu- 
laclurers. 

(21  As  long  ago  as  September  1967.  a 
joint  Ftudy  uroup  composed  of  Defense  and 
•State  Department  'flliclals  under  the  chair- 
manship of  .Ambassador  Julius  C.  Holmes, 
former  .Ambassador  Ui  Iran,  completed  a  re- 
jxirt  on  ilu>  "Near  East  and  North  Africa." 
Tills  reijort  which  comprises  two  large  vol- 
umes including  several  annexes,  defines  U.S. 
and  USSR  interests  and  objectives  in  the 
Mediterranean  area.  The  study  reportedly 
highlights  the  vital  importance  ot  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  the  United  States  and  our  NATO 
Allies,  Warns  of  the  growing  Soviet  threat, 
and  makes  recommi  ndatlons  for  United 
States  policy  Prophetic. illy,  the  stvidy  group 
(lid  not  consider  the  .Arab-Israeli  War  as  a 
iteclslve  setback  lor  the  Soviets,  whose  power 
ihey  believed  would  continue  to  increase  in 
the  mediterranean.  • 

The  Holmes  Ucport  is  said  to  make  rec- 
ommendations which  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration has  largely  Icnored,  Tliese  Include: 
I  The  United  States  should  encourage 
Western  Europe  to  .issume  greater  respon- 
.-.iblUty  in   the   Middle  Eastern   area. 

b  The  United  States  should  supplement 
Its  6th  Fleet  -.vith  other  NATO  forces  in  order 
to  olTset  the  growing  Soviet  Mediterranean 
fleet 

c.  The  United  States  should  provide 
limited  arms  aid  to  Israel  and  moderate  Arab 
Btiites  in  order  to  mutch  Soviet  equipment 
and  military  advisors  being  provided  for  mili- 
tant .Arab  regimes. 

d.  The  United  States  should  extend  aid  to 
moderate  .Arab  leaders  only  and  should  with- 
hold   lid  from  unfriendly  Arab  governments. 

e  The  United  States  should  encourage 
mtiltl- national  economic  development  on  a 
regional  basis  in  order  to  encourage  coopera- 
te n  hetweon  Ar  ibs  and  Israelis. 

f  rhe  ITnited  States  should  seek  the  co- 
operation of  Uie  USSR  in  attempting  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons 
.Old  mi.<«lles  Int  >  the  Middle  East  arms  race. 

The  Holmes  Report,  which  couples  a  very 
detailed  analysis  of  the  area  wTth  thotightful 
rocommrndatU'ii- ,  has  been  rejected  by  the 
.Administration  Reportedly.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach  dispensed  with 
the  Holmes  Report  at  a  .Senior  Interdepart- 
menuil  Grotip  i  SIG  i  meetirg  In  .September 
1967  With  the  comment  that  the  report  is 
"too  much  of  a  cold  war  document." 

1 31  .Apparently  since  then  no  detailed 
studies  of  the  Middle  East  problem  have  been 
completed,  tor  in  mid-February  1968.  a  De- 
partment oi  Defense  memorandum  finally  or- 
dered the  Pentagons  "Think  Tanks."  the 
Weapon  Systems  Evaluation  Group  iWSEG) 
and  the  Institute  of  Defense  .Analysis  (IDA), 
to  make  a  special  stuav  of  the  area.  This 
study  will  reprirtedlv  analyze  arms  require- 
ments for  Israel  and  moderate  Arab  states 
which  are  necessary  to  balance  the  massive 
influx  of  Soviet  arms  since  tlie  war  It  is 
estimated  that  this  study  is  likely  to  take 
frim  three  to  six  months  to  complete. 

Republicans  challenge  President  .Tohnson 
to  make  public  the  recommendations  of  the 
Holmes  RejK)rt.  which  so  lar  have  been  swept 
iiKler  tlie  rug  hv  the  .Administration.  By  sup- 


pressing the  findings  of  such  a  distinguished 
and  competent  group,  the  President  merely 
adds  to  the  credibility  gap  irom  which  his 
Administration  already  sutlers  so  acutely 


THE  192D  ANNIVERSARY  O?"  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  4, 
Rhode  Island  will  celebrate  the  192d  an- 
niversary of  its  indejiendence  liom 
Britain,  This  action,  taken  2  inonihs  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Indejjendence  at 
Phila.Ielphia.  made  Rhode  Island  the 
first  sovereign  Stale  established  by  Euro- 
peans in  the  New  World.  In  recognition 
of  this  event,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  piece  by 
Leonard  J.  Panaii.irio.  of  the  Rluirie  Is- 
land Development  Council. 

There  beinti  no  objection,  ilic  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokh. 
as  follows: 

Rhode  Is^land:  The  Niw  Wori  n's  First  Frie 

REPfBI.IC 

(By  Leonard  J.  Panaggioi 
Two  months  before  the  thirteen  colonies 
declared  their  independence  Jrom  Great 
Britain,  the  members  (jf  the  Gencrul  Assem- 
bly of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  declared 
their  colony  independent  irom  the  mother 
country.  This  bold  and  brave  historic  action 
occurred  on  May  4.  177(),  and  created  the 
first  free  republic  in   the  New  W'(irld. 

The  Rhode  Island  Declaration  of  Indepen-l- 
ence  terminated  a  long  series  o!  incidents 
between  Rhode  Islanders  and  the  Crown.  Tins 
was  evident  from  people  who  lived  :.!  •>  colmn 
which  the  persecuted  Roger  Williams  had 
established  in  which  lull  religious  a:id  civil 
liberty  was  guaranteed.  Tlie  colony':;  declara- 
tion was  the  climax  of  a  series  of  acis  against 
the  mother  country- -acts  of  dehanc--!  Rhode 
Islanders  were  never  subjected  to  the  author- 
ity of  royal  governors  and  the  f-olony  was 
the  only  one  to  enjoy  a  constitutional  form 
of  government   m  British   .America 

While  stirring  speeches  were  heiiit:  ir.aoe 
by  irate  patrloti  in  other  colonie.'-  }?hodf 
Islanders,  for  several  years  lielore  Li-xintrton 
and  Concord,  had  carried  on  .i  "w.ir"  with 
the  British — and  the  colonists  drew  the  lirst 
bloodshed  On  July  H.  1764  sailors  irom  i  he 
H.M.S.  Squirrrl  and  Newporters  lought  '.vuh 
each  other,  and.  cutlasses,  clubs  .md  -tones 
were  swung  with  bruising  effects.  Befcrr- 
the  day  ended  the  Nev^-porters  had  seized 
Port  George  and  succeeded  in  firing  cannon 
shot  which  struck  the  British  warship.  Not 
many  years  later  m  '769.  the  loncboats  of  the 
sloop  of  war  Librr  were  btirned  by  New- 
porters,  Providence  i  tizens  destroyed  BrltL-rh 
tea  before  the  Revolution,  i  nd  in  1772  the 
H.M.S.  Gaspee,  a  British  revenue  vessel  sta- 
tioned in  Rhode  Island,  was  burned  to  i!,e 
water's  edge.  This  was  accomplished  bv 
Providence  merchants  and  sailors  who  rovi-ed 
down  from  Providence  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  what  is  now  called  Gasp'^e  Point  m 
Warwick,  and  set  tcr-hes  to  the  ship  which 
had  been  decoyed  into  going  aerrAiiid  while 
pursuing  a  Newport-Providerce  packet  ves- 
sel. A  few  shots  were  fired  as  the  Providence 
men  approached  the  ship,  and  the  British 
commanding  officer  was  wounded 

The  original  signed  document  >f  Rhode 
Island's  Declaration  of  Independence  mav  be 
seen  in  the  Archives  Room,  third  floor.  State 
House    Providence 

Each  year  Rhode  Island  commemorr.tes 
this  milestone  ol  .American  historv  during 
the  month  of  Mav  which  is  designated  as 
Rhode  Island  Heritaee  month. 

Special  ceremonies  are  held  throughout 
the  State,  including  a  patriotic  celebration 
at  the  General  Nalhanael  Greene  Homestead 
In   the    Anthony    section    of    Coventry,    This 


house  is  .ilTectlonaiely  known  ii-  the  Mount 
Vernon  ot  Ihe  North",  lus  Greene  was  Wash- 
ington's second-in-coniiniinil,  and  his  most 
trusted  general.  The  statue  of  .Admiral  Esek 
Hopkins  in  Providence  is  decorated  with  aj)- 
Ijroiiriate  nillltury  honor  Hopkins  was  lirst 
,ominander-iii-fhiel  ol  ihe  Continental 
Navy  Several  historic  houses  and  l)Ulldliu;s 
are 'ojien.  including  the  Old  Staiv  House 
Providence,  where  the  Rhode  Island  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed,  as  is  the 
heautiltil  Old  Colony  House  In  .Newport, 
where  Washington  and  the  Count  de  Ro- 
'■haniheau  of  France  conlerri'd  In  East 
Greenwich,  the  General  .lames  .Mitchell  Var- 
luim  house  and  the  ,irmory  ol  the  Inrieijend- 
ent  Company  of  Kentisii  Guards  receive 
visitors  In  the  Wlckfortl  area  visitors  are 
welcome  at  "Smith's  Castle  at  Cocumscus- 
soc",  only  house  standing  In  which  Roger 
Williams  preached,  and  at  the  Old  Narra- 
gansett  Church  Nearby  is  the  birthplace  ot 
Gilbert  Stuart.  U  reniosi  i)alnler  of  jjortraits 
ol  George  Wiushlngt  in  The  Old  Slater  Mill  in 
Pawtucket,  where  American  industrial  know- 
how  was  established  in  1790,  is  open  as  well 
as  historic  shrines  in  Bristol,  Coventry.  Provi- 
dence. Newport.  Westerly.  South  Kingstown 
.iiKl  'ither  towns 


THE     FOOD-FOR-WORK     AMEND- 
MENT TO  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  on  April 
3  the  Senate  pas.sed  S,  2986.  extending 
Public  Law  480,  the  lood-tor-jjeace  pro- 
ijiain.  Presently  the  Hou.se  has  on  Us 
Union  Calendar  its  parallel  bill.  H.R. 
16165.  which  was  reported  by  the  Hou.se 
Agriculture  Committee  on  .^jiril  23. 

The  Hou.se  bill  lias  in  it  an  amendment 
which,  if  jjassed  and  carried  to  confer- 
ence. I  would  hope  might  receive  the  sup- 
port of  Senate  conferees.  It  is  an  initial 
.step  toward  implementing  the  challeng- 
ing plan  propo.sed  by  Robert  G.  L^wis  in 
both  Hou.se  and  Senate  hearings,  a  plan 
with  a  very  fieat  jjDtential  effect  of 
benefit  both  t-o  hungry  countries  and  to 
our  own  larmeis.  That  is  the  lood-for- 
work  amendment.  It  i.';  detailed  in  the 
.statement  ol  Senator  McGovern  and  the 
supporting  documents  lie  presented  as  a 
liart  of  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  on 
Tuesday,  in  nearly  five  pages  and  mate- 
rials. Rather  than  repeat  exten.slvely.  I 
■Aould  refer  all  tho.se  interested  in  im- 
proving th.e  production  and  u.se  of  food 
for  the  world':,  needs  to  those  pages,  be- 
KinninK  at  11086. 

The  House  amendment  would  make  a 
.start  by  allowing  the  .-ale  of  lr)cal  curren- 
cies, which  we  have  in  .some  in.stances 
far  in  excess  of  what  we  can  spend  local- 
ly, at  a  di.scount  to  jirivate  investors  in 
the  foreign  country.  These  might  be 
either  U.S.  or  foreign  contractors, 
who  would  tlien  spend  them  for 
waees  m  the  development  of  "works  of 
public  improvement."  There  is  no  ex- 
p(^nditure  of  US,  d-illars  involved  and  no 
adverse  effect  on  balance  of  payments. 
I  have  said  this  wo'jld  be  a  ,start.  and 
I  supiiort  it.  As  envisioned  by  Mr,  Lewis, 
the  full  implementation  of  his  plan  -^vould 
result  In  pro\'iding — even  if  the  sale  of 
Indian  rupees,  for  example,  netted  only 
40  percent  of  face  value  in  dollars- 
enough  money  to  pay  the  difference  in 
cost  between  withholding  cropland  from 
production,  as  at  present,  and  exporting 
equivalent  quantities  of  wheat  or  feed 
prains  under  Public  Law  480,  The  world 
needs  all  American  farmers  can  export, 
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and  yet  we  do  not  export  all  we  can.  The 
reason  hfs  m  the  ecunumics  This  pro- 
posal channels  the  economics  of  the  farm 
jurplas  pri/blem  toward  the  economics  of 
world  shortase  and  hunger  and  provides 
A  mean.s  for  bridging  the  Kap 

I  re«ret  that  the  Senat*  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  suKKes- 
tion.  which  Senator  McGovern  had  in- 
tended to  offer  in  committee  But  if  the 
amendment  written  in  the  Hoa>e  bill  is 
retained  In  the  final  agreed  law.  we  will 
have  taken  a  .step  toward  helpintj  liunsry 
people  to  secure  job.s — food  for  work — 
by  providing  a  r.ew  tool  It  would  provide 
a  ■■ealuation  of  some  hard  currency  re- 
tui-n  un  additional  sales  of  farm  com- 
modities and  hold  forth  tlie  prospect  of 
reducmu  net  farm  program  costs 


CONCLUSION  OF  MOKMNG 

BUSINESS 

The  PF^ESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  busines,s '  If  not.  morn- 
ing bu.sin(r^  15  concluded 


OMNIBUS  CRIMf;  fi^NTROL   .AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanui'.ous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESFDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  Slated  by  title 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk  A  bill  S  917' 
to  assist  Stale  and  kxral  governments  In 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to  In- 
crease the  etTectiveness.  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  -ustice  systems  at  all  Nnels  of 
government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  the 
pendmu  business  before  the  Senate  is  the 
Omnibus  Cnme  Control  and  Sale  Streets 
Act  of  1967  \\h:ch  was  rppoyf.-d  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  US  Senate. 

I  .support  three  of  the  titles  in  the 
pending  bill — title  I.  title  III.  and  title 
IV' — wh:ch  relate  to  law  enforcement. 
However,  fontamed  in  the  bill  to  title  II. 
which  was  adopted  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, reported  to  the  full  committee,  and 
only  retained  m  tlie  bill  on  an  8-to-8 
\ote  In  other  words,  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
\oted  against  the  inclusion  of  title  II  in 
the  bill 

I  was  one  of  those  eight.  Mr  President. 

Title  II  is  a  leeislati\e  proposal  which 
is  not.  in  my  judgment,  a  law  enforce- 
ment proposal  In  addition,  it  threatens 
to  undermine  the  basic  constitutional 
system  under  which  this  country  has 
sjrown  and  prospered  since  its  founding. 

Title  II  contains  several  separate  pro- 
visions Considered  separately,  each  of 
these  provisions  is.  I  believe,  wholly  un- 
wLse  and  subject  to  the  '.ravest  constitu- 
tional doubts  Considered  together,  the 
provisions  of  title  n  rank  among  the 
mo.st  serious  and  extensive  assaults  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  independence 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  in  the  history  of 
our  jurisprudence 


Briefly  staled  the  provisions  of  title 
II  would- - 

Overrule  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
m  Miranda  against  Arizona  and  Mallory 
a.;.ll!..^t  till-  i  tilled  Stale..  i:if  tliCt 
woulJ  be  to  peniiu  Federal  oiluiinal  aus- 
t^ects  to  Of  questioned  ind.^Iinitely  be- 
fore they  are  presented  t.)  .i  coHimlttiiia 
magi  itrate  and  leave  the  States  nee  to 
adopt  any  rule  they  desire  with  regard 
to  the  safe-iuards  which  are  nece.ssaiT  to 
pre'ser\e  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
accused  to  remain  silent  under  the  his- 
toric fifth  amendment 

Overrule  the  Supreme  Courts  decision 
m  Wade  against  the  United  Stales  by 
leaving  the  States  free  to  admit  eyewit- 
ness testimony  recardle&s  of  whether  it 
<.\as  secured  by  even  the  grossest  police 
misconduct 

Permanently  suspend  the  great  writ 
As  a  lawyer.  I  presume  that  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  !  Mr  C^nnonI 
knows  what  the  ureal  writ  is  It  Is  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  Title  II  would  .seek  to 
s  ispend  the  ^reat  writ  for  tho.se  State 
prisoners  for  whom  there  is  no  other 
efTeciive  means  to  vindicate  their  riiihts 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Tliink  of  that—  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  bought  wnth  the  blood  of  count- 
!e.s.s  of  our  ancestors  here  and  acro.ss  the 
seas 

Proponents  of  title  II  urge  that  it 
should  be  enacted  to  assist  in  the  battle 
.against  crime  I  challenge  the  assertion. 
Title  II  Is  an  attack  on  the  Federal  iudi- 
ciarv'  and  is  not  a  law-enforcement  meas- 
ire  If  title  II  is  enacted,  the  diaos  which 
' ould  surround  law  enforcement  proce- 
dures would  be  devastating  Law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country  would  be  in  a  state 
of  confusion  for  years  to  come  while  the 
constitutionality  of  title  II's  iJiovisions 
were  tested  in  the  courts  Ultimately,  vast 
!. umbers  of  arrests  and  con\1ctions  made 
m  reliance  on  title  II  would  be  invalidat- 
ed by  the  courts  At  this  point  retrials 
will  m  many  cases  be  impos.sible:  wit- 
ne.sscs  will  have  died.  inemtMies  laded. 
Cnnvicied  criminals  will  lie  turned  out 
on  the  streets  and  it  will  be  the  Senate, 
not  the  courts  who  v.ill  be  responsible 

The  enactment  of  title  II  will  generate 
disrespect  for  the  law.  Many  of  the 
provisions  in  title  II,  if  not  all.  are  little 
more  than  an  attempt  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  act  of  Congress  The 
illegality  of  such  an  .ict  could  not  be 
dearer  Moreover  the  abolition  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  to  review 
the  voluntariness  of  confessions  in  State 
court  proceedings  can  only  generate  .SO 
different  definitions  of  the  term  volun- 
tary. Consistency,  whatever  may  be  said 
against  it  as  an  abstract  concept,  is  a 
virtue  in  the  law  Nonuniformity  in  the 
application  of  fundamental  Federal 
rights  can  only  generate  cyr.icism  toward 
that  belief  which  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  our  liberty,  the  rule  of  law  Finally. 
the  repeal  of  Federal  habeas  jurisdic- 
tion is.  m  eiTeet  eliminating  the  only 
remedy  available  to  many  per.sons  ille- 
gally incarcerated.  Federal  habeas  is 
a'  ailable  to  State  prisoners  only  when 
there  is  no  remedy  in  the  State  courts, 
or  such  remedy  as  may  exist  is  clearly 
InefTective  Can  one  seriously  defend  the 
proposition  that  there  can  be  a  right 
without  a  remedy  to  enforce  the  right? 


This  IS  the  argument  vk  hich  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  II  must  make  to  over- 
come what  clearly  is  liuir  intent,  an  un- 
constitutional susiwnsion  of  the  Ljreat 
writ,  the  writ  which  was  bought  by  the 
blood  of  our  forefathers,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus 

Title  11  should  not  be  a  partisan  i.ssue 
It  should  not  divide  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  Tliere  is  no  "liberal  '  or 
■conservative"  position  on  this  issue 
Some  30  years  ago.  in  this  Chamber,  a 
similar  a.ssauU  was  made  on  the  inde- 
l)endeiice  and  the  power  of  the  judiciarv 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
The  father  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  !  Mr  Byrd'.  tokiether  with  mv 
father.  loueht  the  President  of  the  United 
States  m  his  legislative  effort  to  attack 
the  judiciary  then,  almost  30  years  ago 
That  assault  was  in  the  guise  of  the  now 
infamous  Court-jiacking  plan."  Millard 
Tydines.  Harry  Byrd  Walter  GeoMTC.  and 
other  great  names  some  of  whom  sti" 
sit  in  this  Chamber,  were  among  those 
who  stood  firm  and  defeated  this  attempt 
to  distort  our  constitutional  system 

What    were    the    circumstances    sur- 
rounding  that  attempt.   Mr    President' 
The  circum.stances  were  that  the  thei 
administration  and  .some  of  their  leade: 
in  C.)ngress  were  not  happy  with  some 
of  the  decisions  lendered  by  the  Siipremi 
Court  whicii  up.set  certain  administiati\< 
profxisals  in  the  early  thirties.  The  Pte^- 
ident  of  the  United  States  and  his  leade;  - 
ship  sought  to  change  the  Supreme  Conn 
by  adding  a  luimber  of  members,  so  tha' 
the  President  would  have  a  majorilv — ii. 
a  .sense,  cutting  out  the  delicate  balance 
set  up  by  our  constitutional  forefather.^ 
Many  people  labeled  that  \ictory.  whot. 
the  court -packing  plan  was  defeated,    i 
"conservative'  victoiw.  It  was  not  that 
It  was  a  victorj-  for  the  .-strength  and  con- 
tinued viability  of  our  ba.sic  institution:-; 
of  government  and  the  democratic  .sys- 
tem as  we  know  It 

It  is  lust  as  necessary  to  defeat  title  II 
for  the  .same  reasons  it  was  necessary  to 
defeat  the  court-packing  plan  This  is 
neither  a  "liberal"  battle  nor  a  "consei- 
vatUe"  battle.  The  defeat  of  title  II  wii! 
be  a  vicloiT  for  our  Constitution  and  .» 
reaffirmation  of  our  faith  m  the  wisdom 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers.  It  will  be  a  vic- 
tory lor  a  government  of  law  and  : eas):. 
and  not  emotion  and  passion  of  the  timt- 
Ba.s:cally.  two  different  approaches  an 
embodied  in  title  II.  The  first  is  a  frontal 
.substantive  as.sault  on  Supreme  Court 
decisions  regarding  con.-tilutional  light:- 
and  police  interrogation  in  lineups,  ar.d 
a  "side  door"  jurisdictional  attack  on  the 
same  decisions  and  on  the  ereat  writ,  the 
writ  of  habeas  corinis  Each  of  these  at- 
tacks is  equally  unwise  and  equally  in- 
valid under  our  Constitution  Toda\  I 
wish  to  discuss  the  frontal  assault  on  the 
risht  to  counsel  and  the  frontal  attack 
on  the  right  against  self-incriminatior. 
which  is  embodied  in  title  II.  Early  next 
week.  I  will  discuss  at  length  the  at- 
tempts to  carve  up  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court  to  accomplish  the  .same 
Illegitimate  purposes.  These  propx)sals.  as 
I  have  indicated,  are  not  the  first  time  in 
our  histor>-  that  the  Supre.ne  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  been  under  attack 
Let  me.  first,  for  the  Record,  briefly 
discuss  the  history  of  some  prior  attack.? 
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„n  the  Court,  to  plarr  title  II  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

TARl  Y    ATTACKS    T  VOS     -slPREME    COVRT 

Fifty  years  ago.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes    one  of   the  preatest   figures  in 
American    jurisprudence,    described    the 
sort  of   attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court 
I  hat   were   current    in   his  day.   He  ob- 
served  that   the   Supreme  Court   was  a 
very   quiet   place,   but   that   it   was   the 
quiet  of  the  center  of  a  storm.  He  de- 
-cnbed  the  attacks  uiwn  the  Court  as 
■III  expression  of  unrest  m  our  society-— 
k  kind  of  vague  wondering  by  the  people 
whether  law  and  order  pay.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  recogni/ed  that  neither  the  Su- 
-,ieme  Court   nor  any  other  institution 
•  n  our  democracv  could  complain  that  it 
'<  called  upon  to  justify  the  exercise  of 
us  power    He  observed  that  he  received 
iiiany    letters,    not    always    anonymous, 
intimating  that  the  Court  and  the  Jus- 
-ices  were  corrupt    He  look  these  things 
philosophically,  however,  and  attempted 
u>  dissect   this  hatred   and   distrust,  in 
„ider  to  see  whether  behind  them  there 
may  be  a  germ  of  truth  in  such  inarticu- 
late criticisms.  Much  the  same  reaction  is 
ilreadv  apparent  to  current  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  public  outciY 
at  recent  decisions  in  the  area  of  crimi- 
nal law  has  made  the  Court  aware— if  it 
A  as  not  aware  before— of  the  legitimate 
leeds  of  law  enforcement.  One  obvious 
example  of  the  Court's  heightened  sen- 
siiivilv  in  this  area  is  the  series  of  recent 
decisions   holding    that    the   newly    an- 
nounced constitutional  rules  in  the  area 
,,f  police  interrogations  and  lineups  are 
not  to  be  applied  to  pending  cases,  but 
only  to  future  cases.  In  addition,  only 
last  month  the  Court  refused  to  extend 
Its  Wade  decision— that  was  a  "line-up" 
decision— requiring      the     presence     of 
coun.sel  at  police  lineups,  to  photographic 
identifications  by  eyewitness. 

The  same  reaction  has  been  taken  by 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  through- 
out its  history.  They  have  lived  always 
in  the  center  of  the  storm.  Efforts  to 
( urb  the  Court  arc  as  old  as  the  Union 
Itself.  They  are  m.stigated  from  many 
sources:  .sometimes  by  local  resentment, 
sometimes  oy  sectional  lesi.stance.  some- 
times by  political  or  class  Interests  and 
sometimes  by  a  collision  between  the 
Court  with  the  great  .social  forces  of  the 
day. 

No  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
ever  subject  to  the  preat  attack  that  was 
made  upon  that  creat  Vircinian  who  was 
Chief  Justice  when  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Marbury  against  Madison  was 
written.  Mr.  President  Mr.  Byfd  of  Vir- 
'-•inia  m  the  chain,  you  might  be  inter- 
(sted  that  one  of  the  things  title  n 
would  do  would  be  to  seek  to  limit  the 
scope  of  Marbury  against  Madison  and 
Martin  apamst  Hunters  Lessee. 

In  1793  the  Court  held  in  Chisolm 
again.st  Georgia  that  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia could  be  sued  on  a  contract  in  the 
Federal  Courts.  The  outraged  Georgia 
Legislature  pa.s.s€d  a  bill  declaring  that 
any  Federal  marsh?  1  who  tried  to  correct 
a  judgment  would  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  would  be  put  to  death,  without  bene- 
fit of  clerpv.  by  being  hanged. 

In  1816  the  Court  held  in  Martin 
against  Hunters  Lessee  that  it  had  the 


Ijower  to  review  the  judgments  of  Stale 
courts  on  Federal  constitutional  issues. 
Chief  Ju.stice  Roane,  a  Slate  justice  of 
Virginia,  when  he  learned  of  the  deci- 
sion, called  it  a  "most  monstrous  and 
unexampled  decision.  It  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  that  love  of  ixiwer  which 
lii.sloiw  informs  us  infects  and  corrupts 
all  who  ix)ssess  it.  and  Irom  wh.ch  eviii 
the  eminent  and  upright  judges  are  not 
exempt."  , 

The  South,  however,  had  no  monopoiy 
on  resistance  m  those  days.  Dunng  liie 
era  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws.  Massa- 
chusetts legislated  to  disb;-r  any  lawyer 
apiDearing  in  court  on  behalf  of  a  .slave 
owner,  and  Wi.sconsm  oi^ixiscd  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  return  of  fu^zitive 
.slaves.  From  1821  to  1882.  at  lea.st  in  bills 
were  introduced  in  Congress  to  deprive 
the  Supreme  Court  of  its  ajjpellate  ju- 
risdiction in  whole  or  in  i^ait. 

Mr.  President,  so  we  see  the  assault  on 
the  Court  is  not  new  by  any  means. 

Economic  class  inlCTCSts  have  al.s<j 
been  a  major  .source  of  resistance  to  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  decisions  in  the  field  of 
labor,  income  taxes,  and  ct.'-porations 
alienated  large  and  jwwerful  groups  in 
the  Nation  and  provoked  agitation  lor 
the  ix)pular  recall  of  judges  and  of  ju- 
dicial decisions.  In  the  1930s,  a.s  I  liave 
mentioned,  the  attacks  on  the  Court  m 
the  era  of  the  New  Deal  were  as  bitter 
as  any  in  the  histoiy  of  our  countrv". 

In  the  face  of  the.se  continuing  as- 
saults how  has  the  Supreme  Court  man- 
aged to  survive'.'  The  -real  Virginian. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  once  concluded: 
The  Union  liiis  been  preserved  thus  f.ir  by 
miracles,  I  do  i.ot  think  that  they  mn  con- 
tinue. 


A  better  reasr.n  underlyina  the  Court'.- 
surv:val    and    pre.sli.e.    however,    is    the 
widespread  public  understaiiding  of  the 
Court  in  oui    American  .system  of  'gov- 
ernment   Til  r.stUution.  it  1-as  been 
.said,  is  like  a         '     .i  an.  It  endures  Ijc- 
cau.se  it  is  capau.e  of  res;x)nding  to  the 
concerns,  the  needs   and  the  aspirations 
of  successive  Lenerations  of  Americans. 
Today  the   need   for   increased   r.ubUc 
understanding  of  the  vo>  ol  the  Court  is 
l)erhaps  -reater   than   ever  bcfuie    Tl.e 
attacks  on  the  Court  come  from  a  coali- 
tion of  .separate  groups,  .md  tiie  iiiterests 
supporting  the  Court  are  iiiarliculate  md 
poorlv  organized.  Today,  there  is  section- 
al opposition  aris'na  from  the  sfgreca- 
lion   cases.   Tlierc    is   official    opposition 
from  l-'^.v  cnfo  "ccnipnl  agencies  m  many 
Stairs,    ari.sing    ♦'rom    the    decisions    in 
criminal  law.  There  is  oppositioi-i  from 
state  and  local  i;ol:tical  interests.  ar;sir.L> 
from  the  reapportionment  cases. 

The  immediate  challenge  to  The  Fed- 
eral judiciary  raised  by  title  II  of  S.  917 
is  an  attack  on  the  recent  ciecisions  of 
the  Coul't  in  the  area  of  criminal  law.  I 
submit  that  in  this  area,  attacks  on  the 
Court  are  wholly  unju.^tified.  and  'hat 
the  opponents  of  the  Court  stand  on 
shifting  sands. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  Court 
should  take^i  continuing  inte."?st  in  the 
area  of  crim'.nal  procedure  and  of  the 
standards  ol  decency  and  fairplay  m 
our  .system  of  law  enlorcemenl  and 
criminal  justice. 


In  criminal  inosecution;-,  i.nd  I  ."^peak 
as  the  fuimer  cliief  Pirieriil  luv-enforce- 
meni  officer  ol  the  Stale  of  Maryland 
for  A  years,  evidence  must  be  let^ahy 
obtained,  and  defendant.s  charyt-d  with 
criminal  offenses  :nu-'  lia\e  tlie  benefit 
of  coun.sel  at  e\ery  statue  of  the  procei^d- 
ings  atiainst  them,  from  police  interroga- 
tion .straight  on  through  appellate 
review 

It  IS  true,  of  cour.se.  that  many  law\ers 
and  judges,  whetlier  on  the  Supreme 
Court  or  off.  do  not  agree  with  .some  of 
ilie  major  recent  decisions  of  the  Court 
<n  the  area  of  criminal  law. 

Had  I  been  a  Justice  on  ihe  Supreme 
Court  I  miaht  not  have  agreed  with  all 
their  decisions  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law  Indeed,  the  Ju.stices  ihem.selves  did 
not  all  agree  on  all  decisions  in  the  field 
,,f  criminal  law.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  consititutionally  orga- 
nised as  a  tujvernment. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  sole  agency 
endowed    under    the    Constitution    with 
final  authoritv  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  that  document.  The  Supreme  Court  is. 
in  Prof    Paul  FYeund's  jjhrase,  the  um- 
pire of  our  Federal  system    It  is  .some- 
times said  that  attacks  on  the  Supreme 
Court  are  to  Ije  expected.  Ijecau.se  nobody 
loves  an  umpire.  Unlike  an  umpire,  how- 
ever the  Court  exposes  not  only  the  rea- 
sons for  its  decisions,  taut  even  the  dis- 
agreements entering  into  the  decisions.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine the  reasons  sjiven  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  decisions.  We  must  not  ana 
we  cannot  vield  to  emotional  i)ressures 
and  slogans  i)Iacinii  arbitrary  and  undue 
emphasis  on  expediency  and   the  needs 
of  law  enforcement.  If  we  yield  to  such 
pas.sions  and  emotions  our  whole  const i- 
tuUonal  .svstem  is  in  danger  of  beinii  un- 
done   Alwavs  in  the  pa.st.  the  Congress 
has  had  the  wisdom  to  reject  the  sort  of 
assault  on  the  Supreme  Court  that  title 
II  represents    I  urge  you  now  to  act  in 
the  best  and  continuing  tradition  of  our 
ancestors  and  predecessors  in  this  Ixidy. 
and  to  reject  title  II  in  its  entirety. 

.mir.i.Ns     >,F      :hf:     pp.ivii-F.ce     aoainst     sh  f - 

TNCHIMIN.ATION 

When  the  late  Mr,  Justice  Frankfurter. 
,,n  Ihe  occasion  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
invalidation  of  confessions  from  three 
different  States,  commented.  "Ours  is  an 
accu.satorial  as  opix).sed  lo  an  mqui.si- 
torial  .svstem."  he  accuraU'ly  described 
Ihe  end  product  of  800  vears  of  ■jrowlli 
'n  'Xnglo-American  luri.M'rudence.  Prior 
TO  AD  1100.  the  method  for  determin- 
ing is.sucs  of  fuilt  or  innocence  were 
what  civilized  men  today  could  only  re- 
•ai-d  as  repugnant.  The  early  instru- 
ments of  iMoof  included  trial  by  ordeal 
trial  l)y  battli'  and  trial  by  individual 
champion  in  combat. 

The  eventual  acctntance  oi  the  ac- 
cu.satorial method  in  our  system  of  .iuri-- 
prudencc  owes  much  to  Henry  II.  115^ 
89.  His  adoption  of  tlie  practice  of  the 
Frankish  Kings  of  an  eariier  ;)eriod.  the 
inquirv  among  neighbors  of  the  accused. 
ver>-  likelv  marks  the  be'-'innmt?  of  the 
accusatorial  method  in  Ai^.alo-American 
iurr;prudencf.  as  oppo.sed  to  the  in- 
quisitorial method  of  other  countries  m 
those  days. 

Initiallv.  the  inquiry  of  neichbors  was 
r.oihing  moie  than  the  summoning   of 
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A  ^Toup  of  responsible  neiehbors  and. 
under  oath,  asking  them  to  provide 
truthful  answers  to  questions  such  as 
who  owned  certain  tracts  of  land  or  what 
were  ti.e  customs  of  the  district.  Henry 
ri  extended  this  institution  beyond  tlie 
re.solution  of  these  kinds  of  questions  to 
Include  whether  there  had  been  any 
crime.'!  committed.  U-ider  this  method  of 
Inquiry  it  was  the  neighbors  who  pro- 
vided tiie  facts  and  the  neighbors  who 
sat  in  judijment  Eventually  this  practice 
developed  into  what  in  modern  days  are 
grand  and  petit  .luries.  m  the  jreat 
tradition  nf  An?lo-Saxon  jurisprudence 
The.se  latter  institutions  develop  with 
appropriate  safeguards  to  the  right  of 
the  accused  not  to  be  convicted  from  his 
own  mouth. 

Onlv  a  .short  time  later  and  for  hi.stor- 
ical    purposes    almost    concurently.    the 
inquisitorial    method    was    taking    root. 
Althou-h  it.s  antecedents  may  be  traced 
to   certain    proceduri's    used    in    Roman 
times,    the    inquisitorial    meth(Xl    owes 
mtich  to  Pope  Innocent  the  III.  Innocent 
the  III  fn.shioned  the  inquisitorial  tf>ch- 
nique  through  a  series  of  decretals  be- 
3inmng  in    1198  or   1199  and   perfected 
It  in  a  decretal  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  of   121.5-16    Under  the.se  provi- 
sions, officials  of  tne  church  could  make 
persons  appear  before  them  and.  under 
oath,   tell   the   truth   as   to   any   matter 
about  which  he  mii^ht  be  questioned   By 
and  large  the    .safeguards"  to  the  inquis- 
itorial   method    prescribed   by    Innix;i'nt 
the  in  were  stxin  iiinored.  For  example, 
orimnally  he  had  provided  that  persons 
could  be  broue-'ht  for  official  questioning 
only  on  the  accusation  or  denounciation 
of  a  third  party  or  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mon  report— per   famam — c^r   notorious 
suspicion — per  clamosam  insinuationem. 
Distasteful  as  the  inquisition  may  seem 
today,   particularly  now   that  its  many 
abuses  have  come  to  light,  it  was  in  all 
probabllitv  an  advance  over  the  trial  by 
compurgation  which  was  little  more  than 
.1  farce  by  the  early  1200's,  Rather  than 
.-.implv  stand  before  the  official  and  de- 
clare his  innocence,  coupled  with  an  ap- 
peal   to    Almighty    God.    the    new    oath 
pledged  the  accused  to  answer  truly  and 
then  was  followed  by  a  series  of  questions 
which  probed  his  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter in  issue    This  at  least  allowed  the 
.ludiie   an   opportunity    to   explore   and 
probe  the  mmd  of  the  accused  to  learn 
what  he  muht  know    The  inquisitorial 
method  and  the  <iccu.satoiy  method  rt-p- 
resentid  V\o  quite  different  techniques 
for  determining  guilt.  Under  the  accus- 
atorial method  there  was  an  insistence 
that  the  authorities  establish  the  ",n\\i  of 
the  accused  from  sources  other  than  his 
own  mouth 

Of  course  that  is  the  ba^is  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  .system  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence The  inquisitorial  method,  or 
oath  .  X  rtficio.  as  it  became  known,  es- 
tablished guilt  by  questioning  the  suspect 
in  private,  in  the  dungeons  of  Spain,  or 
wherever  else  the  inquisition  held  forth. 
Its  fatal  weakness  uas  that  its  proceed- 
ings, were  conducted  in  secret.  This  led, 
inevitably  to  the  many  abuses  whicii 
later  followed 

To  be  sure  the  purification  of  the  ac- 
cusatorial method  did  not  come  in  Eng- 
land until  much  later.  It  seems  to  have 


taken  place  about  the  same  time  that 
English  colonials  were  migrating  :o  New- 
England,  the  Americas  Betvux-n  1629  and 
1640  tlie  tyranny  of  riiarles  I  and  the 
zealous  persecutions  by  Archbishop  Laud 
of  Canterb'in-  made  the  conditions  of 
the  Puritans  and  Separatists  unbearable. 
Many  congregations  of  these  people  were 
sought  out  and  destroyed  throughout 
England  The  ex  ofHcio  oath  which  was 
utilized  to  regulate  the  most  Intimate 
details  of  mens  daily  life,  particularly 
as  used  by  the  Star  Chamber,  was  the 
mo.st  hated  instrument  employed  against 
these  Puritans  and  Separatists  As  early 
as  1604  when  the  canons  of  the  .Angli- 
can Church  were  drawn  up.  puritans  had 
voiced  a  protest  against  the  ex  officio 
oath  In  !637.  a  .series  of  events  began 
which  was  to  establish  firmly  the  privi- 
lege in  the  conmion  law  of  England  In 
that  year,  •Freeb-irn  John"  Lilburne  was 
charged  before  the  Star  Chamber  with 
importing  heretical  and  seditious  books. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oath  and  answer 
truly  The  Council  of  the  Star  Chamber 
condemned  him  to  be  whipped  and  pil- 
loriod,  tor  his  "boldne-ss  ;n  refu.sing  to 
take  a  legal  oath,"  without  which  many 
utTenses  might  go  "undiscovered  and  im- 
punished  ' 

Some  of  those  arguments  are  familiar 
today 

In  1638,  the  sentence  was  earned  out. 
Lilburne  was  stubborn  and  would  not 
yield.  While  he  was  in  the  pillory,  he 
made  a  speech  against  the  oath  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  he  stated: 

Nkw  this  oiitli  I  refused  .is  a  .sinful  ,ind 
unlttwful  oath:  it  being  the  High  Commls- 
ilun  oath.  .  .  It  Is  Mil  oath  against  the  law 
■)f  the  land  Again.  It  Is  absolutely  .igalnst 

the  law  of  God:  for  that  law  requires  no 
man  TO  accuse  himself:  but  if  any  thing  be 
laid  to  his  charge,  there  must  be  two  or  rliree 
witnesses  at  leat,t  to  prove  It  It  Is  also  against 
the  practice  of  Christ  himself,  who.  in  all  his 
e.tamlnatltins  before  the  high  priest,  would 
not  .locuse  himself,  but  upon  their  demands, 
returned  fhls  answer  •Why  .isle  you  me'  Go 
lo  Them  'h,iT  heard  me  ' 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd  i  will 
recall  the  chapter  in  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  .Jolin  relating  to  the  time  of 
the  Last  Supper,  when  Christ  was  con- 
fronted by  P.ont'us  Pilate,  who  attempted 
to  hav?  Christ  implicate  himself.  Christ 
said.  "Why  a.-^k  ye  Me?  Go  to  tliem  that 
heard  Me." 

Lilburne  continued : 

Withal,  this  Oi:th  is  against  the  very  law 
of  nature:  for  n.iTiire  is  alw.iys  a  preserver  of 
Itself  iiid  not  i  destroyer  But  if  .i  man  takes 
this  wicked  >)aih.  he  destroys  and  undoes 
himself,  as  daily  experience  doth  witness  N.iy, 
It  IS  worse  that!  ihe  law  of  the  heatheti  Ro- 
mans. .IS  we  may  read.  .\cts  XXV.  16.  For 
when  P. ml  sto-xl  bef.  re  the  pigan  governors, 
and  the  Jews  required  judgment  ..gainst  him, 
t  i<-  governor  replied.  '  It  Is  not  the  manner  of 
the  Ramans  to  condemn  any  man  before  he 
and  his  .ic<-users  be  broii>;ht  face  to  lace,  to 
nisttiy  their  accusation."  But  for  my  part,  if 
I  had  been  pn.ccoded  ag.uist  by  a  Bill,  i 
would  have  .mswered  and  Justihed  all  that 
tiiey  c'ould  hale  proved  against  me 

On  iiearing  of  his  si^eech,  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  was  still  in  .session,  or- 
dered John  Lilburne  gagged. 

LUbuine  filed  a  petition  with  Parlia- 
ment and  on  May  4  1641,  the  House  of 
Commons  voltd  that  the  sentence  was 


'illegal  and  against  the  liberty  of  th" 
subject."  Sub.sequently  the  House  of 
Lords  concurred  with  this  view,  and  .• 
was  ordered  that  Lilburne  should  be  paid 
an  indemnity  of  i'3.000  Later  that  vear 
the  Star  Ciiamber  and  the  Court  of  Hi^li 
Commisi.son  was  abolished.  Tlie  roots  of 
the  privilege  were  firmly  planted. 

During  Lilburne's  trial  the  rebellion 
against  the  oath  ex  officio  had  reachfii 
.>uch  magnitude  that  Charles  I  .seem,  li 
to  be  waverini;  between  despair  and  in- 
diL'iiation  He  doinanded  that  the.se  non- 
confonni.sts  be  brou'dit  before  the  Stai 
(";uiinb<'r  and  be  'cnKiined  to  take  the;: 
corporal  oaths  and  by  virtue  thereof,  lo 
answer  to  such  articles  and  interrosn- 
tories  as  shall  be  there  objected  auain-r 
them,"  and  if  tho.se  accused  refu.sed  '<\ 
be  sworn  or.  being  sworn  retu.sed  to  an- 
swer thev  were  to  be  declared  by  tK'» 
Commission  "pro  confe.s.so—  iield  and  luo; 
as  conle.s.sed  and  convicted  legally." 

-Altliough  many  uf  the  victims  of  the 
oath  fx  otlicio  had  boarded  ships  and  .-<  • 
.sail  for  New  England,  many  remained  .:. 
England.  Tlio.se  wtio  remained  becan.r 
zealous  crusaders  in  Cromwells  arn;\ 
and  aciueved  a  revolution.  .Alter  the  d-  - 
cisive  battles  were  fought  the  army  be- 
gan to  insist  that  the  principles  lo: 
which  It  fougln  be  .secured  for  po.sterif. 
There  was  a  demand  for  the  compk-t- 
abolishment  ot  all  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings whicil  required  the  dcspi.sed  oait. 
and  forced  .self-incrimination,  and  lor 
complete  abolition  of  forced  testimony 
ill  all  courts. 

Cromwell  s  army  was  not  alone  in  .seek- 
ing protection  against  forced  testimony 
The  great  body  of  Englisii  citizens  knov.  t. 
as  the  Leveller.s  pie.sented  'The  Hiunb  • 
Petition  o;  .Many  Tliousands  '  to  Parli.i- 
nu-iu  in  1647  demanding  the  mactmei:- 
of  revolutionary  constitutional  chantit  -^^ 
in  accord  with  the  principles  advocateo 
by  Lilburn,  Walwyn.  and  Overton.  Thar 
petition  contained  13  demands.  The  de- 
mand for  the  piivikge  against  .self-m- 
ciimination  read: 

Thirdly,  that  you  pt-rmit  no  authority 
whatsoever  t<.  compell  .iny  person  «  r  persons 
to  answer  to  any  questions  against  them- 
selves or  nearest  relations  except  In  cases  '1 
private  intc-rcst  between  party  .uid  party  ir. 
I  legall  wav.  and  to  release  such  as  sulVcr 
by  iinprisontnem,  rr  otherwise,  for  refusing 
to  ,ins»er  to  .such  interrogatories 

Although  there  are  historical  traces  (;i 
the  oath  ex  officio  after  the  abolition  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  there  were  also  many 
occasions  upon  wiiich  the  privilege  wa.s 
recognized  by  English  courts. 

Tlie  prnilfge  was  further  secured  in 
the  trial  o:  the  12  bishops.  1641;  Kin.: 
Charles'  trial.  1649;  Itie  .second  trial  oi 
Joan  LUbunie,  1649:  the  Scrwp's  tri.-';. 
1C60;  and  the  trial  of  Mead  and  Peiin. 
1670.  In  the  case  of  the  12  bishops, 
charged  be; ore  the  House  of  Lords  witii 
high  treason,  they  were  asked  whetlur 
they  had  sub.scnbed  a  certain  document 
They  declined  to  answer.  This  is  what 
they  said  in  the  decision; 

It  was  not  ch.irged  i;i  the  impeachment; 
neither  were  they  bound  to  accuse  them- 
-elvis. 

Eiuht  years  later,  in  the  trial  of 
Charles  I,  one  Holder  on  being  asktd 
to  be  sworn  expressed  the  view  that  lie 
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.slioukl  not  be  required  to  testify  against 
the  king: 

The  Comml.'--!='.oners  tindnig  him  ..Iready  a 
prisoner,  and  perceiving  That  The  Questions 
intended  to  be  ;isked  lilm.  tonded  to  ^iccuse 
himself,  thought  lU  lo  waiv^  ius  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  .same  year  L:lbnine  was  placed 
on  trial  for  hieh  trea.son.  This  lime  he 
even  refused  to  plead.  Lord  Keble  le- 
;-ponded: 

Vou  f-h.TJl  not  be  compelled 
In  1G60,  at  the  trial  of  Adrian  Scroop, 
one  of  the  reuicidep.  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Bridgeman  said  to  him: 

Uid  you  sit  upon  the  Sentence  day.  That 
13  the"  evidence,  which  was  the  JTth  of 
January?  You  are  not  bound  to  answer  mc, 
hut  If   you  will   not,   we  must   prove   it. 

The  ca.se  of  William  Penn  and  William 
Mead  (lemonstiateri  the  dedication  of 
Tlie  citizenry  lo  the  privilege.  Penn.  who 
'.ater  founded  Penn.sylvania.  and  Mead 
•\erc  indicted  for  preaching  to  a  tumul- 
tuous a.s.semblv  .md  disturbing  the  peace, 
liefusinc;  to  answer  whether  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  meetinL'.  Mead  .-^aid; 

It  is  a  maxim  of  y-ur  own  law.  -Nemo 
tenetur  accusare  selpsum."  which  if  It  not 
be  true  L;itin.  I  am  sure  it  Is  true  English, 
••That  no  man  is  Ixiund  to  .iccu.se  himseU. 
.\nd  why  dost  thou  offer  to  msnare  me  with 
.-uch  a  question'^ 

The  recorder  answered : 
Sir,  hold  your  tongue,  I  ilid  :.ot  go  about 
to  insnare  you. 

The   uirors  returned  a  verdict  which 
stated  that  Penn  and  Mead  were  guilty 
of  .speakint;   but   refused   to   find   them 
guiltv.    Thereupon    the    court    tried    to 
browbeat    the    .lurors    into    returning    a 
verdict  of  guilty.  The  result  of  this  out- 
rageous conduct  by  the  court  was  that 
the  .iuo'  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
It    IS    true    that    prosecutors,   as   well 
as   judges,   continued   intermittently   to 
question   t'ho.-e  who   refused  to  answer. 
But  eventually  this  jn-actice  came  to 
a  complete  halt  with  the  death  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt  in  1710.  According  to 
Lord  Cambell.  later  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Lord  Chancellor: 

Holt     porsevereo     in     what     we    call     "the 
French    systelti"    of    interroeatine    the    pris- 


THE   PRIVtLfcOK    I.N    THE    .\Mt-llIi  AN    toI.OMES 

It  has  been  .suggested  by  Wisninre, 
among  others,  that  the  Protestants  who 
fought  .strongly  for  the  establishment  ot 
the  privilege  in  England  somehow  lost 
sight  of  its  virtue  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
and  that  it  remained  unrecognized  m 
the  Colonies  until  at  least  1685.  How- 
ever I  submit  that  history  does  not  .sup- 
port'the  position  of  Mr.  Wismore  in  iiis 
conclusion. 

The  motives  which  torced  the  early 
New  England  ciiloni.sts  to  llee  their 
homeland  worked  to  establish  the  privi- 
lege in  the  Colonies.  Only  the  New  Ens- 
land  magistrates,  who  claimed  authority 
from  God.  .supported  the  oath  ex  oflicio 
in  the  Colonies.  The  colonists  in  an  earlv 
attempt  to  secure  adequate  protection 
against  the  abhorrent  practices  of  t he- 
Old  World  embodied  the  guarantee  m 
the  Body  of  Liberties  enacted  in  1641 
Liberty  No.  45  provided: 

No  man  .^hall  be  lorrrd  by  torture  to  con- 
fess aiiv  crime  against  himself  nor  any  other 
unless  it  be  in  some  rapltal  case  where  he  is 
lirst  fullie  convicted  bv  clear  and  suflitlent 
evidence  to  be  guiltv.  after  which  if  the  cau.se 
l)e  i.f  that  nature  that  it  is  very  apparent 
there  be  other  conspirators  or  confederates 
with  him.  then  he  may  be  tortured,  yet  not 
with  such  torture  as  \>o  barbarous  and 
inhumane. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  .Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  moment? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  with- 
draw the  suggestion. 


No  constitutional  documents  came  out 
cf  the  Puritan  revolution,  but  it  was 
clear  by  the  time  of  the  Enalish  Bill  of 
Rights 'i;i  ir.89.  that  the  privilege  was  so 
well  cstabllslied  as  lo  make  its  enact- 
ment unnecessary.  McCauley.  the  Eng- 
l.sh  historian,  seemed  nearest  the  truth 
when,  citing  Fortcscue.  he  wrote: 

Torture   was   i.ot   mentioned   in   the   Peti- 
tion  of    Paght.    or    in    any    <.f    the    .natures 
Tri'med  bv  the  Long  Parliament.  No  member 
^-f   The  Convention  of   1689  dreamed  of  pro- 
oosing  that  the  instrument  -.vhich  called  the 
Prince  and  Pnnces.s  of  Orange  to  the  throne 
■hould    contain    a    declaration    against    the 
i:sing  of  rucks  and  thumbscrews  for  the  pur- 
pose of   forcing   prisoners   to   accuse   them- 
selves. Such  a  declaration  would  have  been 
tustlv    regarded    .is    ■.■•eakenmg    rather    than 
strengthening     a      rule     which-had     been 
oroudlv    declared    by    the    most    illustrious 
=ages   of   Westminster   Hall    to   be    a   distin- 
guishing   feature    of    the    English    jurispru- 
dence. 


DESIGNATION  OF  MAY  20,  1968.  AS 
••CHARLOTTE.  N.C..  DAY" 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  1  Mr.  ErvinI,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lav  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  131 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  ol  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  'S.J.  Res.  131)  to  designate 
Mav  20,  1968.  as  "Charlotte,  N.C..  Day,' 
which  v.-as  to  strike  out  the  iJieamble, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vn-Jinia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  Hou:se  anundment. 

The  motion  was  at^reed  to 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  .\CT  OF   1967 


The  Senate  lesuincd  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  9171  to  as.-i.st  State  and 
local  ■-overnnici.ts  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  oi  lav,- 
enforcement  and  criminal  .v.ist^cc  sysf.ms 
at  all  levels  of  -overnmci.t.  and  lov  oU.- 
er  purposes. 

M'-  BYRD  of  West  Vircmn.  .Mr. 
President.    I    su:':iest   the    absence    ol    a 

"^ThlT' PRESIDING     OFFICER,     Tiie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   bill   clerk   proceeded   lo  call   tac 

roll.  ,       , 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.   President.   1   ask 


uiutiiiniotis  con.seiU  that  the  order  lor  the 
iiuorum  call  be  re.scinclod 

Tne  i'HLSlDING  t^FFICr.K  W.th- 
out  objection   it  i>  .so  or.ierid, 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  I  lusk 
unanimous  ron.sent  that  I  may  yield  10 
ininiites  to  the  distinf-'uished  Senator 
irom  Ma.s.sachu.setts  I  Mr.  BuookeI  with- 
out losini:  my  right  lo  the  Iloor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  tluie 
,,bjcc;ion  to  the  lequest  i.f  '.he  Senator 
from  Matylaiid?  The  Ciiair  liears  none, 
and   ;t    :s   so   ordered. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  lurtlier  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  Senator's  remarks 
may  apiJear  m  the  Recorh  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  speech. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .mi  ordered. 

.Mr  BROOKE'S  remaiks  api)eai  !ol- 
low'iiia  the  conrlasnm  ot  Mr.  Tvhinos' 
speech  ' 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  is 
not  a  part  of  that  privilege  earned  liom 
the  Old  World  to  the  iirv.-  by  our  fore- 

l^far-  ,,      ,       , 

As  I  said,  the  colonists  in  Nf  w  England 
early  in  the  17th  century,  m  1641.  at- 
tempted to  .secure  adequate  jirotection 
against  the  abhorrent  practices  of  the 
Old  World. 

Libert v  No.  45  m  the  Bodies  ot  Liber- 
ties enacted  in  1641  contains  that  first 
attempt,  which  I  ju.st  related. 
Liberty  No.  61  iirovides  that— 
No  iH-rson  ;  ii.ill  be  bound  to  inlorm  pre- 
sent .T  revealc  anv  private  crime  or  olTencc. 
•A-herem  there  is  no  perill  or  danger  to  his 
piantat'on  or  anv  member  thereof,  when  anv 
iicccssanc  tie  of  con.science  bind  iilm  to 
.ecres.e  grounded  upon  the  word  of  God  uii- 
less  It  be  the  ca.se  of  testimony  l.iwiuhv 
required. 

The  effect  on  criminal  iiroccdure  in  the 
Ma.ssachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  substan- 
tial. The  records  of  the  court  of  assi.st- 
•ints— 1630-92--indicate  that  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period,  before  most  of 
the  iicr.secuted  Puritans  arrived  with 
ron.sequent  agitation  for  the  privilege 
a'-ainst  self-incrimination,  there  were 
more  eonfes.sions  than  there  were  after 
the  Body  of  Liberties  became  effective 
law  There  is  additional  evidence  of  *he 
privilege's  early  acceptance  m  the  Ori-i- 
'la'  Tliirteen  Colonies. 

In  1641  Mr.  Bellmgham,  then  Deputy 
Governor  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts.  propounded 
TO  Governor  Bradford  several  questions 
regarding   the  ixiwer  of  magistrates   to 
administer  the  oath  ex  officio.  Governor 
B'Tdford  referred  the  matter  to  three  o. 
lr"s  ministers.  In  the  Ma.^.-achlisetts  Bay 
Colorv,  the  maiorin-  view  vas  that  in  no 
circumstances  couM  i^hysical  comi^ulsion 
be  used,  and  the  nnanimous  opinion  was 
that  to  Hive  the  oath  was  again.st  both 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  man.  Mr. 
C'^arncev,    the   lone    di.ssenter.   tliought 
that   torture  rnicht   be   appropriate    'm 
matters  nf  highest  consequence,  .such  as 
doe  concerne  ve  saltie  or  :  nine  r.f  .-tate  or 
countrie-especialiy  when  presumptions 
are     stroance:     hut     otherwise     by     no 
means." 

That  was  the  minority,  h.owever. 
r  15  quite  apparent  that  even  as  early 
as  1641  the  oath  to  answer  truly  was  as 
unacc.piab'.e  as  l.he  rack,  the  boot,  and 
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the  thunibscicw  Of  course,  the  reference 
CO  the  oath  is  the  reference  which  I  made 
to  the  early  inquisition  oath  used  by  cer- 
tain churches  in  the  early  periods,  in 
the  10th,  nth.  iJth  13th.  and  14th 
centuries 

The  privilege  soon  found  its  way  to 
other  coloiiips  When  RoR^r  Ludlow  and 
others  drafted  the  code  for  Connecticut 
in  16.50,  thev  ba.sed  it  largely  on  the  Body 
of  Liberties  adopted  in  Massachusetts 
But  tliey  added  one  refinement 

Liberty  4.5.  althouL'h  prohibltinK  the 
oath  generally,  provided  that  after  con- 
viction it  could  be  used  to  learn  the 
names  of  conspirators  The  qualifyin? 
words  were  drooped  in  Connecticut,  and 
it  was  provided: 

It  !s  orclcrerl  by  the  aiithorlty  of  this  court 
rhi.-  no  man  shall  t>*  forced  bv  torture  lo 
oonrpss  any  crime  Ei^alnst  himself 

The  eixactment  of  these  various  p:ovi- 
sions  did  not  guarantee  the  longevity  of 
the  prlvlleiie  There  were  numerous 
abuses  Perhaps  the  mast  f1a:;rant  of 
which  wp  know  were  the  Infamous  Salem 
witch  trials  of  the  1690's  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  no  lawyer  participated  in 
those  trials  Torture  was  u.sed  to  obtain 
confessions  f:oin  innoceiit  t;irls  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  The  records  of  the  extra- 
Judicial  inquiries,  unfortunately,  are 
reminiscent  .>f  some  metropolitan  police 
records  nf  the  20th  century  as  set  forth 
in  the  Wickersham  report  on  police  law- 
lessness To  be  sure,  many  of  the  accu.sed 
tried,  though  vainly.  In  the  Salem  witch 
trials,  to  invoke  the  privilege:  but  evei-v 
safeiTuard  of  human  dignity  was 
trampled  under  the  demands  of  the  mob. 
Perhaps  the  events  most  responsible 
for  the  permanence  of  the  pnvilese 
asalnst  self-ncrlmmation  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  preroi^ative  courts  of 
governor  and  council  which  were.  In 
tho.se  days,  t  le  supreme  colonial  coujts. 
Numerous  proceedings  were  there  insti- 
tuted to  enforce  the  laws  of  trade  in  the 
Colonies  As  the  separate  Colonies  be- 
came royal  provinces,  the  citizens  began 
to  lc.se  all  control  o\er  th.»  adnunistiation 
of  lustice  An  accu.sed  could  be  called 
before  the  royal  u'o'  ernor  and  his  coun- 
cil which,  without  foi.ndation  in  law. 
sat  as  a  court  of  inquny  The  proceedings 
were  inquisitorial  in  nature  Those  who 
ill',  oked  the  privilece  m  such  proceedin:js 
before  this  body  were  'severely  handled. 
not  only  imprisoned  for  several  weeks. 
but  fined  and  bound  to  their  ,'ood  be- 
havior" It  was  held  that  the  Ma-ma 
Carta  and  statutes  protecting  personal 
liberty  had  .\)  application  to  New  Eng- 
land. 

A  very  short  time  before  our  Co'onies 
revolted  against  Great  Britain.  Crover- 
nor  Duiimore.  of  the  sovereign  St.ite  of 
Virginia,  was  prcceedinu  a^^amst  those 
accused  of  for'-'ins  paper  currency  and 
was  making  rxammafions  m  the  crand 
inquisitorial  manner  The  Viruinta  Ho'.se 
of  Buriiesses  rose  and  protested  against 
the  conduct  of  the  royal  Governor  Thev 
advised  the  Governor  by  special  resolu- 
tion tnat  his  practices  were  different 
:rom  the  usual  mode  it  being  re^rular 
'hat  an  examining  court  on  criminals  be 
held  either  in  the  county  where  the  fact 
was  c'lmmitted  or  the  airest  made  "  And 
they  added: 


Ihe  duty  we  .we  our  coiis'.lttient.s  obliges 
IS  to  be  .IS  attentive  to  the  safety  of  the 
ir.nrx-^nt  as  we  are  desirous  of  punishing  the 
«ulUy:  and  we  apprehend  that  a  doubtful 
■'■nstrucnon  and  various  execution  of  crlml- 
:.il  I:iw  does  greatly  endanger  the  safety  of 
nnocent  men 

The  colonists'  objection  to  the  Stamp 

Ac's,  the  Towsend  Acts,  and  other  laws 
f  trade  and  coercion  just  preccdinu'  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  is  vvell  known  Many 
of  these  act.s  provided  for  trial  without 
lury  in  certain  cases,  and  the  colonists 
saw  this  extension  of  the  vice  admiralty 
!  iri.sdiction  to  the  Colonies  as  a  sub- 
stantial evil  The  trials  before  preroga- 
tive judges  without  luries  were  clearly 
perceived  by  our  Founding  Fathers  as  a 
threat  to  their  ri;:hts  as  Enulishmen. 
Among  the.se  rights  was  the  rmht  not  to 
be  hailed  before  an  inquisitorial  court 
for  examination  Nowhere  was  the  ob- 
jection greater  than  in  the  ureat  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  Tlie.se  attempts 
of  the  English  Crown  to  enforce  what 
were  wide'y  regarded  as  bad  laws  with- 
out the  safeguards  provided  by  the  u.se 
of  juries  threatened  to  .set  asunder  the 
old  rights  which  had  become  well  estab- 
lished both  m  England  and  the  Colonies 
a  centun'  before  On  the  eve  of  the  Revo- 
lution, it  was  still  thought  by  .some  that 
the  conflict  might  be  avoided  if  England 
would  consent  to  accord  the  Colonies  a 
bill  of  rights  similar  to  those  enjiiyed  in 
England  When  conflict  became  inevita- 
ble, the  Colonies  were  quick  to  provide 
the  essential  protections  for  liberty 

The  first  State  to  act.  22  days  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  the 
Commonwealth  of  V'irglnia.  By  unani- 
mous vote  they  adopted  George  Mason's 
draft  of  a  Bills  nf  RiL-ht  Section  8  pro- 
V  ided  that — 

111  .i;i  f.-npit.ii  ar  orlmliial  prosecutions,  a 
man  hjth  .i  right  to  demand  the  cn\:se  and 
•lature  of  his  Accusation,  to  be  confronted 
wltii  the  .icciisers  xnd  wUnesse-s,  to  call  for 
evidence  In  his  f.tvor  and  to  .\  speed v  trial 
bv  an  Impartial  jiu-v  of  his  vicintage  without 
whose  unanimous  consent  he  cannot  be 
•ound  guilty,  nor  can  he  be  eompelled  to 
gie  evidence  against  himself 

Pennsylvania.  Vermont,  and  North 
Carolina  soon  adopted  the  Virginia  draft. 
The  Massachusetts  committee,  after 
sime  dispute,  finally  adopted  this  form: 

>fo  sub'eot  shall  be  •  *  •  compelled  'o  ac- 
cuse or  furnish  evidence  .igalnst  himself 

New  Hampshire  adopted  the  Massa- 
chusetts draft  Maryland  drafted  oer- 
hapo  the  weakest  p.'ovisions.  piovidint,' 
that  t'.o  man  ouRht  to  be  compelled  to 
2lve  evidence  against  himself."  but  with 
a  proviso  for  U-uislatne  nindiricaiiun  in 
ceitain  cases. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
b'-mg  drafted  and  ratified,  the  conflict 
of  irterests,  jurisdiction,  and  authority 
between  the  States  and  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment was  regarded  as  .somewhat 
analogous  to  the  conflicts  between  the 
colonics  and  the  crown  To  some  extent, 
the  :x)tential  conflict  was  even  greater 
because  the  Federal  Government  was  not 
to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  common  law. 
Patrick  Henry  gave  expression  to  this 
foncern  in  the  Virginia  debates  in  the 
House  of  Burges.ses  when  he  said 

Congress  may  introduce  the  practice  of  the 
civil  law   :  inquisition  I   In  preference  to  that 


iif  the  common  l.iw  •  •  "  They  may  linr.  - 
rtuca  the  practice  •  •  •  of  torturing  to  extort 
conlesslons  of  the  crime  "  •  •  They  will  'cli 
you  •  •  •  th.Tt  they  must  liave  ;i  crimliii^l 
equity,  .ind  extort  confessions  by  torture,  ni 
order  to  punish  with  still  more  relentles-s 
severity 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ha\c 
Patrick  Henry  with  me  on  the  lloor  ot  the 
Senate  during  the  next  3  weeks,  js  we 
debate  title  II 

These  fears  were  put  to  rest  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bill  of  Rights.  The  fifth  amendmeni 
provides: 

Mo  pprsons  "  •  •  .shall  be  compelled  :ii 
any  criminal  case  ui  be  .i  witness  against  him- 
self •   •   • 

It  is  clear  to  all  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
amine the  histoi-y  of  this  privilege  both 
in  Eni:land  and  America,  that  it  lies  ,it 
the  heart  ot  .>ur  accusatorial  system  i; 
criminal  procedure.  The  adoption  of  tht- 
fifth  amendment  was  a  recognition  of  th.> 
fundamental  principle  that  no  man 
.should  be  forced  by  question  and  answi  : 
to  convict  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth 
The  enshnnement  of  that  salutory  rule 
in  our  Federal  Constitution  was  the  re- 
sult of  almost  SIX  centuries  of  contlut 
between  the  rights  of  the  individual  ami 
the  collective  riL'hts  of  the  state,  the 
crown,  or  the  ce:Uial  uovcrnment.  The 
imhtne.ss  of  the  principle  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  pei\sonal  experience  of 
those  who  fled  the  British  Isles  and  those 
who  li\<'d  111  the  colonies  during  thf 
years  immediatelv  preceding  the  .^ineM- 
can  Revolution  Tho.se  who  embraced  the 
principle  and  enacted  it  .is  a  part  of  tlie 
supreme  law  of  the  United  .States  acted 
on  the  basis  ni  personal  knowledge  Tliere 
can  be  no  strontier  testimony. 

THE     FIFTH      \MFNDMENT     IN     THF     COURTS 

The  embodiment  of  the  privileft- 
against  self-incrimination  m  the  Federal 
Constitution  did  not  i-nd  the  develop- 
ment of  the  guarantee.  Since  the  timi- 
of  John  Marshall,  however,  the  Federal 
courts  have  ^iven  the  c;uarantee  a  broad 
intcn^retation  In  1807.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  sittine  as  a  circuit  justice  m 
Virnnia  in  the  .Aaron  Buir  case,  stated 
that  this  right  covered  nut  only  answer,-^ 
that  would  directly  support  a  ronvictio;i 
but  also  those  whicii  would  lurnish  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  needed  to  prose- 
cute. In  Counselman  against  Hitchcock 
the  Court  applied  the  privilege  to  a  ^rand 
jury  proceeding,  although  the  fifth 
amendment's  guarantee  by  its  terms 
relates  only  to  criminal  la.-es  Th.e  Cour'. 
speakin?  through  Justice  Blatchford. 
ruled  that  the  provision  'mu-st  have  .i 
brnad  ronstruction  in  favor  of  the  rieht 
which  it  was  intendtd  to  secure"  In 
Empsak  against  United  States  and  Qumn 
against  United  States  it  was  held  that 
the  pin  liege  also  applied  in  proceedin-s 
before  congre-ssional  committees 

Parallel  to  much  of  tins  latter  develop- 
ment of  the  privilege  m  Federal  proceed- 
int:s  'vas  its  applicati;)n  to  the  States 
The  fifth  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
Federal  Government,  but.  after  the  Civil 
War.  with  the  passage  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  question  arose  whether  the 
pre.scription  that  the  States  must  observe 
standards  of  due  process  required  that 
they  extend  the  privilege  to  accused  in 
State  criminal  proceedings. 
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rhe  first  important  test  came  in  Twi- 
ning against  New  Jersey.  The  year  Twl- 


lung  was  decided  the  privilege  against 
self -incrimination  was  a  part  of  the  law 
,t  Mituallv  every  State  in  the  Union. 
It  had  been  '^iven  con.stitutional  status 
,„  e\erv  State  except  New  Jersey  and 
Iowa  and  even  in  those  States  it  was 
considered  to  be  applicable  in  State 
criminal  pruceedimis 

Mr    McCLELLAN.  Mr    President,  will 
the   Senator    yield '.^ 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr  McCLELU^N  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  the  able  and  historic  recitation 
he  iias  given  on  criminal  law  and  how  it 
lias  developed. 

I  was  quite  interested  that  the  Senator 
quoted  from  Ju.stice  Holmes  so  approv- 
ui'ly  I  agree  with  the  Senator  with 
lespect  to  Justice  Holmes  being  a  great 
jurist,  one  whom  I  would  like  to  see 
some  of  our  Supreme  Court  Justices — 
many  ot  them,  most  of  them,  all  of 
them— emulate  today. 

llov.ever.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  dlstln- 
lushed  friend  that  what  we  propose  to 
do  to  title  U  with  respect  to  confessions 
is  simply  to  restate  the  law  of  the  land 
as  Ju.stice  Holmes  declared  it  to  be  when 
he  served  ;us  a  member  of  the  Supreme 

Court.  ,  , 

I  liope  mv  line  friend  will  ultimately 
ue  mrtuenced  by  his  great  wisdom,  and 
if  he  IS  so  persuaded  I  shall  know  that 
we  have  one  more  vote  to  restore  the 
Constitution,  which  has  not  changed,  to 
the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  learned 
judges  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
nearlv  170  years. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  tor  his  kind 
and  generous  words.  I  believe  that  all 
Senators  know  of  the  great  affection  and 
respect  I  hold  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks  I  shall 
enjov  Kreatly  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing with  hun  the  various  aspects  of 
constitutional  law  on  which  we  differ.  I 
mmht  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  just 
warming  up. 

Mr    BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
bill  such  i\s  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  is  presented  to  the  Senate 
;(ir  Us  consideration,  it  is  inevitable  that 
I  lind  nivsclf  examining  it  from  two  dis- 
rmct  points  of  view.  One  point  of  view 
s  ilu.t  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  elected  by  the 
,)eople  to  pass  upon  significant  questions 
.f  public  i^olicy  guided  by  both  the  public 
interest  and  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the    Federal    Constitution.    The    other 
;)oint  of  view  is  that  of  a  former  attorney 
-eneral  of  Massachusetts.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  attorney  general  is  the  chief 
law-enforcement  officer  of  the  Common- 
-ealth.   He   lias  the   ultimate  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  insure  that  the 
'iimmal  law  is  adequately  enforced. 

During  the  4  years  in  which  I  held 
'hat    office,    the    Massachusetts    Crime 
Commission  was  active.  It  was  my  re- 
ponsibility  to  present  the  information 
;athered    by    the   crime   commission   to 
rand  mries  and  then  once  indictments 
were  returned,  to  prosecute  the  defend- 
ants. A  significant  part  of  my  public  life 
has  been  devoted  to  enforcement  of  the 


criminal  law.  During  iho.se  ytai.-.  1  would 
certainly  have  been  .sensitive  to  arbitral  y 
restrictioi-us  impo.sed  upon  the  actuilies 
and  authority  of  law-eii!orcenit  nt  ulTi- 
cials.  1  believe  that  I  .still  posse.-s  .some 
leelmg  tor  the  subject. 

Obviously,  the  viewixmits  represented 
by  a  U.S.  Senator  and  a  State  attorney 
general  may  sometimes  contlict.  This  is 
especiallv  true  in  the  area  of  law  eii- 
loicement.  for  while  law  iiitorcement  i.- 
frequently  the  major  locus  of  attenti.m 
of  the  attorney  general,  it  is  only  a  single 
factor  of  tne  myriad  of  factors  witli 
which  a  Senator  must  be  concerned. 

Yet  my  .sentiments  do  not  conlUct  Ui- 
day.  All  of  my  experience  as  a  State  at- 
torney general,  as  well  as  my  briel 
experience  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  convinces 
me  that  the  provisions  of  title  II.  which 
is  under  discussion  today,  mu.si  be  le- 
jected  by  this  body. 

Title  n  of  S.  917  covers  a  lot  ot  u round 
It   relates   to   the   admi.ssibility   of   con- 
fessions; to  the  admissibility  of  eyewit- 
ness testimony;  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court   to   review  Federal 
constitutional   questions   ari.sing   in    the 
State  cases;   ana   to  the  av.alabihty  ot 
the  writ  of   habeas  corpus.   \et.  m  all 
these  areas,  not  a  single  iMOVision  ap- 
pears  which   does   not   offend   the   U.b. 
Constitution.  Nor  is  there  a  single  pro- 
vision  which  extends   the   kind   of   au- 
thority which  law  enforcement  officials 
need  to  have  or  ought  to  have  for  the 
effective  performance  of  their  duties. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  lime  of  the  Senate  to  Ix^labor  the 
obvious  with  respect  to  the  con.stitutional 
infirmities  of  thus  title.  Tlie  attempt  to 
guarantee  the  admissibility  ol  conles- 
slons in  Federal  criminal  ca-ses  solely  on 
the  basis  of  "voluntariness"  flies  .squarely 
in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  Miranda  against  State 
of  Arizona.  There  is  nothing  conlu.sina 
about  the  Miranda  decision.  The  Court 
has  established  that  the  giving  ol  certain 
warnings  to  a  delendant  is  a  con.stitu- 
tional requirement  if  his  confession  is  to 
be  admissible  in  evidence  against  him. 

In  my  opinion,  the  i-;uidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Miranda  decision  are  not 
onlv  implicit  in  the  fifth  amendments 
guarantee  against  .self-incrimination,  but 
they  are  also  obvious  simply  from  the 
viewpoint   of   fairplay   and    good    jxilice 
practice.  In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the 
majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognized the  fundamental  i;roposition  that 
an  individual  can  be  coerced  as  easily  i^y 
psychological   as   by   physical   pressure. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  ix)lice  .station,  the 
isolation  from  family  and   friends,  the 
subjection  to  an  interrogator  intent  upon 
extracting   a    confession,    can    at   times 
compel  response  by  a  suspect  e\en  more 
easily  than  can  traditional  third-degree 
methods.  A  suspect  who  has  confessed 
as  a  result  of  psychological  or  emotional 
pressure  has  been  coerced  by  the  police 
just  as  much  as  the  suspect  who  tells  a 
story  in  response  to  physical  torture. 

There  are  two  fundamental  interests 
which  I  believe  are  served  by  these 
standards.  First,  the  Court  has  acted  to 
protect  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
their  constitutional  rights.  The  Consti- 
tution should  not  apply  solely  to  those 


sufficientlv  educated  to  be  familiar  with 
its    provisions.    Its    protection    must    lie 
available  to  everyone.  Second,  the  guar- 
antee ol  the  presence  of  counsel  during 
the  uiteriOciation  !)roCe.ss  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  kmtimate  purpo.ses 
of   law-entorcenient   olticials    Rather,  it 
IS  an   attempt   to  neutrali/e   the   lio-stile 
atmosphere  .-ngendeied  by  mte:  rogation 
m   a    police  station.    It    is   a   n-cugnition 
that   a   .sub.sequent   jury   trial   complete 
with    all    !)rc5Ci^dures    lor    iirotecting    ih" 
rights  of  the  defendant  will  be  of   little 
solace  if  the  defendant  iias  irretrievably 
incriminated  hlm.self  ijrior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such  formal  i)roceedings. 
Tlie  Miranda  decision  admittedly  does 
not  make  life  ea.sier  lor  the  ixilice.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  decision  will  result  m 
improved    law-enforcement    ijrocedures. 
Confessions    which    suspects    have   been 
•Ijersuaded"  to  give  are  notoriously  un- 
reliable. They  do  not  provide  the  kind  of 
material   upon   which   Government   offi- 
cials should  seek  to  establish  a  i)erson's 
guilt  or  innocence.  In  addition,  less  reli- 
ance upon  confessions  will  result  m  more 
reliance  upon  belter  investigative  tech- 
niques.   Conviction    should    result    from 
evidence  gathered  independently  by  the 
government:  its  itgents  should  not  rely, 
to  the  extent  that  they  have,  upon  build- 
ing their  case  on  the  confessions  of  the 
persons  whom  they  seek  to  convict   It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Miranda 
case,  and  in  the  three  ca.ses  which  ac- 
companied it.  a  substantial  amount   of 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  cuilt  of  the 
defendants   had   already   been   obtained 
by  investiLiators  iirior  to  the  extraction 
of    confe.s.sions     Had    the    police    relied 
upon  orthodox  methods  of  inve.stigation 
rather  than  up.m  confessions,  it  is  hichlv 
likely  that   the  defendants  would   ulti- 
mately have  been  convicted 

Title  II  further  luwides  that  a  con- 
fession -hall  not  be  madmi.ssible  in  evi- 
dence in  a  Federal  court  solely  becau.se 
of  delav  between  the  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment of  the  defendant.  Again,  we  have 
the  Senate  attempting  to  overrule  a  de- 
cis'on  of  the  U.S.  Sujjreme  Court,  this 
time  m  the  case  of  Mallorv  against 
United  States  The  Senate  in  fact  con- 
.sidered  this  ciuestion  a  short  time  ago 
in  connection  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Act.  which  authorized  a  maxi- 
mum 3-h.our  period  lor  interrogation  of 
a  suspect  after  which  the  .suspect  could 
be  either  charged  or  relea.sed.  Today. 
however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  au- 
thorize indefinite  ijeriods  of  interroga- 
tion between  arrest  and  charge. 

It  would  aopear  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II  a  suspect  could  be  in- 
carcerated and  questioned  without  ever 
being  arraigned,  tried,  or  relea.sed.  Tlie 
least  that  will  happen  is  that  prolonged 
periods  of  interrogation  will  be  encour- 
aged, and  that  attempts  to  extract  con- 
fessions by  both   physical   and   psycho- 
logical pressures  will  be  invited.  I  think 
that  the  infirmity  of  such  provisions  un- 
der the  fifth  amendment   is  clear.  The 
pas-sage    of    this    provision    might    well 
oblige  the  Supreme  Court  to  go  beyond 
even    the    requirements   of   Miranda    in 
order   to   secure  the  rights  of  criminal 
defendants   against  official  attempts  to 
compel  them  to  incriminate  themselves. 
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The  provision  relating  to  tyewltness 
ie.>timony  contticts  with  the  decis.ou  of 
ttie  U  S  Supreme  Court  in  United  States 
against  Wade  The  Court  has  held  that  a 
■lineup"  is  a  sufficiently  critical  staije 
of  the  criminal  pioct.s.>  thai  a  suspect  is 
constitutionally  entitled  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel  at  that  point. 

Today  tiie  Senate  considers  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  admission  of 
evidence  based  upon  the  results  of  that 
lineup  irrespective  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  counsel  Again,  we  are  asked  to 
move  In  a  direction  diametrically  op- 
posite from  that  which  the  Nation's 
huhest  judicial  body,  the  f^nal  arbiter  of 
the  meaninu  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
h.is  charted  in  its  decisions. 

I  turn  now  to  the  provisions  which  re- 
late to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court  The  objective  of 
this  section  is  to  eliminate  the  right  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  review  State  court 
determinations  relating  to  the  admis- 
>ibiiitv  i<f  confessions  and  eyewitness 
tf.'Himony  In  addition,  the  section  would 
prohibit  the  Supreme  Court  from  revle-.v- 
in-;  any  determination  by  a  Federal  c  lurt 
that  a  confession  was  voluntarily  given 
b\  H  defendant. 

rhes?  provisions  v.uuld,  in  one  stroke, 
ei  t.-e  150  years  of  American  constitu- 
rional  h-.storv  Article  VI  of  the  U  S  Con- 
stitution provides 

Tills    Constitution  sholl    be    the    su- 

pr«'mo   law  of   the  htnrt.   .ind   the  judge*  in 
evory  >tate  shall  be  hi>iiad  thereby 

Since  the  days  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
iliall.  the  US  Suprcne  Court  has  been 
aut;ion/ed,  pursuant  tj  article  VI,  ulti- 
mat  *!■.  to  determine  questions  relatint?  to 
the  iitcrpretation  of  tiie  Federal  Con- 
stit  uion.  This  has  included  mnsdiction 
to  determine  the  constitutional  validity 
of  laws  enacted  by  Consress  Passaue  of 
thes>  provisions  will  do  more  than  sim- 
plv  conflict  with  the  supremacy  clause 
of  the  US  Constitution;  it  would  do 
away  with  a  corneistme  of  our  system 
oi  balanced  powers  j*  Governm"nt 

Finally,  title  II  attempts  u  impose  re- 
stnclions  upon  the  use  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  Passage  of  this  provision 
will  eliminate'  the  writ  as  a  method  of 
testin-;  the  validity  of  State  crimmal  con- 
victions. The  sole  remedy  which  would 
remain  available  to  a  defendant  in  a 
3Uit«  criminal  proceeding  who  seeks  to 
raise  a  Federal  issue  would  oe  that  of 
appeal  or  certiorari  to  the  US  Supreme 
Court,  bath  of  which  proccdurS'-aTS^ 
wholly  discretionary 

Th"  Constitution  is  crystal  clear  on  the/ 
subject  of  ihe  .ivailability  of  the  remeclj 
of  haoeascjrpus: 

The  privilege  of  the  Wrir  of  Habeas  Corpus 
shall  not  be  svi?pencled.  unle.ss  when  in  Cases 
of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  Safety 
may  require  It. 

Obviously,  title  II  is  not  addressed  to 
periiXls  of  rebellion  or  Invasion.  It  is  an 
if.empt  to  limit  the  use  of  the  writ  gen- 
tT.illy.  in  clear  contradiction  of  the  In- 
tent and  specific  language  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision  which  I  have  just  re- 
cited. 

Mr  President.  It  is  not  enoutjh  simply 
'.o  say  that  the  provisions  of  title  II  are 
unconstitutional,  and  that  eventually 
cases  will  reach  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 


giving  that  tiibu.ial  an  opportunity  to  re- 
store the  constitutional  balance  Years 
niav  pass  betv  een  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  the  rendering  of  final  ju- 
dicial decisions  upon  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions Durini;  that  time,  men  who  shou'd 
cmstituti  mally  have  been  lelea.sed  will 
be  convicted  and  imprisoned  The  stand- 
ards which  gu  de  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials Aill  bo  confused  .\nd  th"  US  Sf-n- 
ate  will  be  the  object  of  )ust  ijuolic  cen- 
sure fcir  disregarding  the  bas.c  principles 
ofcntained  in  the  fundamental  charter  of 
our  Government. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  the  provisions  of  title  II 
repivsenl  more  than  uncjiistuutional  in- 
fringements upon  basic  human  rights 
and  liberties:  they  are  bad  law  it.>m  the 
viewpoint  of  law  enfoivenvni 

Bad  law  eiiforci'menl  practice  seeks 
convict  oils  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  ac- 
cused; good  practice  develops  the  case 
-SO  that  a  conviction  will  not  depend 
upon  the  extraction  of  a  confession. 

Bad  law  enforcement  practice  depends 
upon  the  istnorance  of  the  accu.sed:  good 
practice  leconnizes  that  convictions  can 
be  obtained  consi.steiit  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding by  the  defendant  of  all  of 
his  con^t'tutional  rights.  The  history  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invistiyation, 
who.se  agt  nts  ustd  the  .so-called  Miranda 
via;!nn';s  long  before  that  decision  was 
ever  rendered,  diamaticaily  .supports  this. 

Bad  law  enforcement  practice  results 
from  confusion  with  respect  to  the  rights 
irind  the  responsibilities  of  policeman 
and  deiendant  yood  practice  depends 
upin  an  under.standinu  oi  and  sensitiv- 
ity to  such  rlchts  and  responsibilities. 
The  attempt  :n  title  II  to  do  away  with 
the  lunsdictlon  of  the  US.  .Supreme 
Court  to  pass  upon  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  Federal  constitutional  law  will 
inevitably  result  in  an  iinmanai^cable 
confusion  of  conflicting  judicial  decisions 
with  respect  to  the  basic  law  of  this 
counti-y  We  would  witness  the  intoler- 
able situation  that  guilt  in  Ma.ssachusetts 
mi«ht  bf  innocence  in  New  Yuik. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  .Members  of  this 
body  cannot,  consistent  with  their  oaths 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  act  affirmatively  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  '-enator 
from  MaiTland  for  the  ffforts  he  is  mak- 
ing to  strip  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  its  undesirable  features, 
I  ho;:e  that  the  Senate  will  vote  to  strike 
all  of  title  II  from  this  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGAL  SCHOLARS 
CONDEMN  TITLE  II  OF  CRIME 
BILL.  S.  917 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  on  April 
19.  I  wrot€  to  law  .schools  across  the 
country  calling  attention  to  the  provi- 
.slons  of  title  II  of  the  protiosed  omni- 
bus crime  bill,  S.  917.  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  In  my  letter  to 
the  law  schools.  I  asked  for  their  views 
regarding  the  wisdom  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  provisions  of  title  II. 

On  Monday,  .^prll  29.  I  had  printed  In 
the  Record  replies  which  I  had  received 
from  26  law  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  These  le'ters  appear  at  page 
10888  of  the  REcortP.  On  Wednesday. 
May    1.  I  had  printed  letters  from  an- 


other two  law  .schools.  Those  Ic  i;it.s  ap- 
pear at  page  11234  of  the  Record.  I  have 
since  received  letters  Irum  <tn  adduional 
five  law  .schools.  Thus,  to  date,  I  have 
received  letters  from  33  law  .schooN 
signed  by  164  legal  .scholars,  includin 
18  law  school  deans.  All  of  the  letters  cn- 
pre.ss  the  unanimoas  opinion  that  title 
II  >hould  not  be  enacted. 

The   law   schools   from    which    I   ha\<- 
heard  to  date  are  the  following; 

B  JSten  Culleue  Law  School.  Bru:hton 
Ma.ss 

Univer.-ny  of  California  School  of  Lir; 
at  Davis.  Calif. 

University  of  California  School  of  Lav 
at  I  OS  Angel«"s,  Calif. 

California  Western  University  Schon; 
of  Law.  San  Diego.  Calif 

Chase  CoUece  School  of  L.tw,  Cinci;-- 
n.itl,  Ohio 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Lav 
Chlcaeo.  111. 

University  of  Cincinnati  CoUece  "'. 
Law.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Duke  University  School  of  Law.  Dur- 
ham. N  C. 

Emory  University  School  of  Law.  At- 
lanta. Ga. 

Georne  Washington  Univer.'sity  Np- 
tion.Tl  Law  Center.  \Vashin'-;to;i.  DC 

Gonzaga  University  School  of  La" 
.Spokane.  Wash 

Harvard  University  Law  School.  Cani- 
bridcte,  Mass. 

University  of  Kan.<<as  School  of  Lav 
Lawrence.  Kans 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law,  Los 
.\ns'e!es.  Calif. 

University  nf  Maine  School  of  La" 
Portland.  Maine. 

Univeisitv  of  Maryland  School  of  Law 
Baltimore.  Md 

University  of  Michigan  School  of  Lav 
\nn  .Arbor.  Mich. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law 
Columbia.  Mo 

University  cf  Mi.ssourl  School  of  Law 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

T'niversity  of  New  Mexico  .School  ot 
Law.  Albucuerque.  N    Mex. 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of 
L.IW.  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill.  N  C. 

Northeastern  University  School  of  Lav 
Boston.  Mass. 

University  of  Oreiior.  School  of  Law. 
Eunene,  Oreg. 

Umversitv  .>f  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Law,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Umversitv  of  South  Dakota  School  of 
Law.  Vermillion.  S.  Dak. 

Souther;^.  University  Law  School. 
Baton  Rouse.  La. 

Stanford  University  School  of  Law 
Stanford.  Calif. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

University  of  Tulsa  College  ni  L.iv. . 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law. 
ChariottesvUle.  Va 

West  Virginia  LTiiui-isity  College  of 
Law.  Moruar.town.  W.  Va. 

Yale  University  School  of  Law.  Nev 
Haven.  Conn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
ditional letters  whlcii  I  have  lecciveci 
from  faculty  members  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  School  of 
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Uiw.  th<>  Georue  Washington  University 
\,,tional  Law  Ct-ntcr,  the  Gon/.aga  Uni- 
'ersuy  School  of  Law.  the  University  of 
Kiiii.-.is  School  of  Law,  tlie  Loyola  Law 
.s  1(1  il  at  Lis  Anueles,  th-'  University  of 
M,-(.,ui  at  Kansas  C:tv  School  of  Law, 
■inn  till'  UiiUiTMlv  (if  O;eron  School  of 
Law  bi'  pni.tfd  at  ih:.-  point  in  the 
Kfcorp 

Tluir  Ijt  111  ■  111)  objection,  t'le  letters 
wen  '-rdr'-t  d  m  be  piii.ted  m  the  RECORn. 

as  folhi'A: 

UNJVFK'-lrY       "K       OMH'l.NH         I. US 

Anc.h  f'- 

r,-  Avnrl    ^   rul^f    Apnl   :(),  i;i68 
Hon.  JOSEl'H   1)    TVDINUS. 

t    .s'    Srnat'-  I 

Wiislnngton.  I)  C 

HEAR  SENATOR  TvniNC.s  I  h.ivp  joined  fcv- 
cral  cf  iny  colipr.i;iu>f-  in  ;i  letter  dated 
Xpril  26  1968  oppos^ing  en;ir1  incut  (f  Tlile  II 
i.f  the  .S.ife  Streets  Bill.  S  !'17  I  wcuM  like 
t.iadd  iin  individual  thcui,-lu 

In  both  Miranda  v  Arizona  .md  VnUid 
States  V.  Wade,  two  recent  declsliins  uf  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .'-tate?;  which 
the  proposed  bill  would  over-tnri'  Uiat  Court 
t  \presslv  Indicated  that  it>  .  i  no.r,  ;  iis  were 
militated  1)V  exi.sting  police  inve-sti^..;;  ly  pr..- 
ledures  Tlie  Court  invited  Con^rrc-^  ..nd  the 
>tat.-?  legislatures  la  propose  iliniL-os  m  tlios-e 
l.rocedure'.    which    would    olr,  uti'    the    need 

r  us  conclusions 

I  strongly  urge  \iur  c.  mniittee  and  ihe 
Congress  to  consider  ;;llernatives  lu  the  exi:  t- 
.:!>;  methods  ol  inve?.tl'.'ation  and  .iiterroga- 
•ion.  rather  than  merely  to  re'i»'nrt  '"  ■' 
ueeative  way  to  the  oeci.'Jion.s 

Such  fvstems  could  include  a  macisterial 
..ne.  dincrent  kind.s  of  .saleguards  such  a.s 
i.lnilng  and  recording  oi  investigatory  pro- 
eedlngs.  <a-  similar,  (jr.  Indeed,  markedly  dlf- 
lerent.  ones.  The  point  is  that  thl.s  approach. 
r.ilher  than  the  specific  negative  response, 
in  both  the  long  and  short  runs  will  prove 
more  infinitely  more  iiroductlve 
Sincerely  yours 

M:  I•K.^^  I.   S(  H'.VART?. 


Bethf^ii\     Md., 

^  nator  J.jsepii  Tvmngs, 
:rnatc  Oflirc  BuUdingt, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Undersigned   lacultv  members  of  the  Na- 

,n.-il  Law  Center.  Georue  W.ishincton  Unl- 

'-rsity,  beliive  removal  title  11  from  pending 

r.'me"  control  hill  is  of  utmost  importance 

;  iL.'islatlve  itforts  to  prevent  Supreme  Court 

r.n-.    pcrformlna    its    role    of    constitutional 

(liudicator  seriously   jeoijardi/es   basic   sep- 

-.ition   of   pawers   principle.   Eiiniination   of 

:  -dcral   h.ibei'S  corpus  revi>w   removes   vital 

.;ecu:»rd   ag.iinst   abuse   (~;    rights    of    indl- 

i-nilK,  who' ii.ive  often  secured  more  effcc- 

■;ve  representation  and  vindication  oi   their 

,.^nts  in  Federal  than  in  Siat.^  courts. 

Fully    support    your    eil  -rls    to    eliminate 
!-.ese  provis.ons  from  S.  917 

R. chard  C  A'Aen.  Jer.me  A  Barron. 
J.i.mes  M  Bri'wn.  Monroe  H,  Freedman. 
J.  Reid  H:mbrick.  Roeer  S.  Kuhn. 
.•\rtaur  ,-elwyn  Mi'.lcr.  Donald  P. 
Rotschlld.    Ralph    C     N'ush. 


OON'ZAGA  I'NIVERsrTY. 

Spokane.  Wash..  Apr:!  30,  1968. 
-'-natcr  J.:)SEPH  D    '"vdings. 
-■iiats  Office  BuUd-.nq. 
'.■.'lis  I  nigton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Thank  you  for  your 

fi;er   of    April    18.    1968    concerning    Senate 

I^ill    S    917     1    .icrce    with    your    conclusions 

ncernmK  ftle  II  of  this  bill.  In  my  opin- 

:   u.  much  c!   the  bill  i.s  of  doubtful  constl- 

luonalltv    in    addition    to    bcm?    extremely 

■nwlse.  It  is.  indeed,  as  you  fay,  an  extensive 

.  k'.siatr.e  assault  on  the  Supreme  Court. 


I  support  yoti  in  your  efforts  to  ttrike  Title 
II  from  the  bill. 
Snf^erely. 

\.i.U  J     O  IiHlEN, 

l>ran 

The  U.nivkrsity  hk  Kfvsfs 

.-^rlKM  il    i.K  I. AW, 

April  J'J.  1908. 
Hr'U    Ji'sH'H  D   TviilNCS, 
r  S.  SriKitr. 

( '(imiuU  trr  on  i  he  J  ltd  in  :nj. 
Wiisfnngton.  D.C . 

Dear  Senator:  I  !.:i\e  your  iftiue.'^t  lor 
conuuenT.-  on  Senate  Bill  No,  ;il7  the  so- 
called  Omnibus  Crime  Control  aiui  Safe 
Streets  Bill  I  have  reviewed  that  bill,  and  our 
expert  on  criminal  l;iw,  Pn 'lessor  Paul  E  Wil- 
><<\\.  h:.s  also  reviewed  it.  Paul  i.^  co-editor 
(  f  the  .-Vmencan  Criminal  I^aw  Quarterly,  tlie 
pcriodicil  published  by  ihe  Crun.n.d  Law 
.-iert;on  of  the  .'\meric;in  Bar  .A.ssoclation. 
laul  IS  also  on  the  Council  cf  the  Criminal 
I.  [\v  Section  of  the  American  Bar  .Issoclalion. 
B  c.l.  (it   us  ..re  ol  the  same  mcw. 

We  .-tronglv  oi)i-)ose  enc.ctmen'  •  •'.  Ir.le  II 
.  1  tiiat  biir  Not  only  do  we  d::  atrrre  v-.gor- 
liUsly  with  the  policy  i  xpressed  in  t  lu-  bill, 
but  we  consider  tlie  b.l'  an  .tllront  to  the 
Fc'.ier,.!  Judi-i.iry.  I::-  l..r  i.s  i:  i>urports  to 
rcjjc.i!  -lie  Ml  aiida  .md  Wadr  decisions,  it 
I  ems  clear  that  ihe  propos.il  is  unconstitu- 
liiinal.  We  nnd  it  incredible  thai.  The  Tiile 
c(juld  liave  been  Livor.iblv  reported  !.n-  the 
senate  Judiciary  Cummiitee,  .As  we  .-ee  it. 
■lie  propos.il  1.^  one  ctlectively  to  aniend  the 
c(,nst.tuiion  by  legislal.on.  The  proposed 
;;m.t,.tiuns  upon  the  Federal  Judiciary  and 
st.ite  post-conviction  matters  .ire  'o  us  in- 
•olerable.  The  history  of  the  administration 
il  .  rimmal  lUstice  in  this  country  m.ikes  it 
I  icar  t,5  tis  -hat  the  icderal  constitutional 
guarantees  can  L'C  m:id.;  effective  in  state 
pro'-ecuiions  on'.v  v.hen  the  federal  courts 
n.ive  bro.id  powers  to  grai.t  jjo.st-coi-.viction 
relief.  A.s  we  -ee  u.  the  principal  objective 
(,f  this  propos.d  is  n  make  po.ssible  the  emas- 
cu;..tion  of  constiiutioiiin  ju  irantees  In 
(  r;minal  pro'ecutions 

m  short,  we  tir^e  tiiat  tlic  bii:  :)<■  defeated 
decisively. 

Sincere! .. 

J.\MES  K.  1-OC.AN. 

Dean. 

Lav.-    OFEirts.    Chase     HoTcnFotiD. 
Dat:KKER    i'.;    lioc.Csi 

Los  Anqclr-^.Cal,;     Apri.  I'll    19€S. 
Hon   Joseph  D.  Tydixgs. 
L'  S.  Scruitc. 
\Vt:sli:nQtD7i.  Ij.C. 

.■-iiR:  I  .-m  a  lull  time  prr.cticinp  lawver  ia 
Lo:  .^n-^eles  .iiid  .i  p.irt  time  prctes.sor  at 
Loyola  Law  school  at  Ix.s  .Angeles.  Derm 
Tevis  (1  the  .aw  school  has  called  mv  ,.fen- 
tion  to  your  letter  of  .April  19  pertaining  to 
tne  so-called  Omnibus  Crlm.e  Control  and 
Sale  Streets  bill.  I  aLso  have  read  the  copy 
ol  The  prop?:ed  btll  enclosed  with  your  letter. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  .vould  do  immense 
damage  to  the  present  st  ue  of  the  law  in 
Those  areas  it  would  allect.  The  proposal  to 
remove  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  clearly 
unw;.rranted  as  ::;  The  .ifempT  to  abolish 
•ederal  habeas  corpus  over  all  stute  criminal 
convictions. 

I  can  only  strongly  urge  you  To  do  every- 
thing within  your  power  to  light  this  far- 
reaching    and    ill-considered    legislation. 

V'erv  trulv  yours. 

James  J.  McC.-.RTHV. 

UNlVERSriY    "F    NriSSOtT.I. 

AT  Kansas  City, 
Kansi^  City,  Mo..  April  30,  19G8. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  De..n  Kelly  has 
referred  vour  letter  of  April  19  to  me.  as 
protessorof  constitutional  law.  lor  response 


I  concur  entirely  wl' :i  you  'ii.it  Title  II 
should  l>e  stricken  lr..ni  the  Cimie  control 
Bill  In  .m  effort  to  overcome  the  11  a(/r  ,  .1/;- 
lahda.  .Old  Mallorii  derisions,  I'le  pr.  ijonents 
of  the  Title  would  jeo])ardi/p  the  wliole  con- 
stitutional system.  The  Supreme  Court  is  the 
he.irt  of  the  Constitution  and  Judhi.tl  review 
is  tiie  essence  of  the  Constitution  Any  attack 
on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  neces.sarily 
.ill  attack  on  the  Constitution  itself  The 
American  people  hav  accepted  the  thesis 
expounded  by  John  Mar.shall  in  Marhun/  v. 
.'i!adi<im  ih.it  it  is  the  jjeculiar  l unction  of 
t  le  Sui)reme  Court  to  interpret  .oid  apply  the 
Cotisttution  and  they  look  to  tli;it  'ritjunal 
.is  the  ultimate  guard!, in  of  their  iii'i.t^  un- 
der the  Constitution  To  deprive  the  Court  of 
jarl.sdiction  to  pass  upon  a  cl.omed  right  is 
m  eflect  to  deny  that  claim.  If  tlie  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  can  he  trimni;';)  in  one  area 
•o  lit  tomeone's  dististe  tor  iertain  decisions 
of  the  Court,  it  can  be  .'ijust^d  lor  another's 
dislikes,  with  f.ie  end  ihit  the  Court  cca.ses 
to  be  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Stites. 
V.Mthout  judicial  review  tlie  .\nierlc.in  Con- 
st itut. on  would  be  e.ssentially  the  s.ime  as 
the  St  ihn  Con.stU.ut ion,  a  handsomely  worded 
document  lacking  in  reality.  Tlie  best  place 
to  put  a  stop  to  an  inioad  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Cmirf  is  whenever  .m  Inri.id 
.,  proposed 

1  itle  Us  limit ilaitiK  on  t'.ie  Ui-isrllrtion  of 
lie  federal  Courts  i  re  1  presume,  helnp  r.i- 
lonali/ed  ..s  fallint  within  the  authority 
cinferred  up(m  Co.igress  by  Article  III,  tec  2. 
tj  make  •exceptions"  ami  "regulations"  It 
IS  my  lirm  ct>nvlclion  that  this  is  not  a  con- 
lerral  of  .i  c,-.rt?  blanc  upon  Coneres.s  to  enact 
.  nv  kinri  of  legislation  i'  sees  tit  il1e"!lni4  the 
luri.sdlction  of  th»  Federal  Courts  blU  is 
rather  a  grant  of  a  limited  power  i-i  enAPt 
needful  rultts  and  reeulatlons  In  keepinu  with 
the  spirit  iif  the  Cunstiriit on  It  i<  certainly 
not  within  t!ie  .spirit  of  the  Con.'tilntlnn  to 
deprive  an  individual  of  hi.s  privilege  against 
.  clf-incrimln.ition.  his  right  to  counsel.  Ins 
right  to  be  brought  promptly  before  a  mai?- 
istratp.  or  any  other  rieht  m  ide  secure  by  .i 
rieclslon  of  the  Supreme  Court,  vet  that  is 
what  Title  II  aims  t  i  do  Tlie  proposed 
amendment  to  23  USC.  sec  2256.  is  evi- 
dently designed  t)  reduce  to  a  negligible 
miiiimunt  Federal  supervision  over  Stat« 
Courts'  disposition  of  Federal  rights  sine" 
the  Supreme  Court  obviously  can  perform 
only  ,1  minute  portion  of  the  ta.=k  of  review 
of  State  action  If  Title  II  is  enacted,  the  Due 
Process  Clau.se  of  the  FoiirtPento  Amendment 
will  be  for  ill  ititents  .Oid  purposes  repealed 
pro  t  into  and  the  dlscrvidited  .st.iUs'  right.s 
doctrine  of  interposition  win  have  won  ac- 
ireditntion. 

Unles--;  consiitotiona!  deveUipmetit  from 
M.irbvri/  v.  ."Hadiaoii  t  )  the  prese'it  1;  some- 
.ow  oblit.erat«»d,  CoiiL'ress  cannot,  say  that 
Mallorii.  Miranda  and  Wade  are  not  the  law 
ot  the  land.  It  is  16.5  ye.irs  too  late  to  replace 
Judicial  supremacy  tjy  congre.ssioiial  suprem- 
.<.C\  in  the  matter  y.  interpreting  the  C<.in- 
stitution. 

Sincerely. 

.lOIIN  .Scfiii.orK. 

Proir<   or  ol  Lav. 


U.NIVIRSITY    OF   OKECON. 

.SCHOOI.    OF   I.AW, 

Fvornr    Orra..  Apr;    27    1968 
-/^nator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
f'..S'.  Senate. 

Committee  on  t'lr  Judiriarii. 
WusHington.  D  C. 

Diar  Senator  Tydings:  Please  .idd  my 
!.,iine  -o  'hose  who  support  '.our  efforts  to 
nave  Title  II  of  S,  917  .nricken  ir^jm  t.ie  Cr.me 
Control  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Chapin  D    Clark. 

Acting  Dean. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
H^rfiELD  in  the  chain.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanjmou.s  consent  thai  the 
order  for  the  riuoruni  call  be  re.sclnded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MORE  B.^D  NEWS  ON  THE  M-16 

Mr  MrOOVERN  Mr  Pre.sldent,  on 
.■\.pnl  24.  I  announced,  on  the  ba.sis  of  a 
pres.s  report  from  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, that  I  had  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  explain  why  it  should  cost 
$15  million  to  obtain  60  000  M-16  rifles 
from  Harrington  k  Richardson  Co  of 
Worcester,  Mass  .  and  $4  million  more — 
or  $19  miUion^ — to  acquire  the  same 
number  from  General  Motors  Corp,  of 
Yp.sllanti.  Mich 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  th'at 
inquiry  althoudh  interim  responses  have 
come  from  legislative  liaison  officials  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Army, 
the  latest  dated  April  30th  It  was  my 
understanding  that  I  would  receive  a  full 
i-eplv  in  the  near  future 

In  the  Washington  Post  yesterday 
morning,  however,  I  noted  that  in  a  by- 
line article  by  Donald  Roth.berg  of  the 
Associated  Press.  "Army  spokesmen"  ex- 
plained the  discrepancy  by  suggesting 
that  there  is  a  substantial  difTerenre  in 
labor  costs  between  Worcester  and  De- 
troit 

I  am'  pleased  to  have  this  information, 
Mr  F*resident.  although  it  has  come  bv  a 
rather  circuitous  route  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  find  the  explanation  to  be  at  all 
■^atisfactorv 

Needless  to  say.  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  that  our  men  in  Vietnam 
should  be  equipped  vvith  the  finest  weap- 
ons possible.  This  belief  is  well  docu- 
mented by  the  mvestigations  on  the 
quality  and  workability  of  the  M-16  by 
congressional  committees.  The  hearings 
held  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  M-16  Rirte  Proijram  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  were  espe- 
cially helpful 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  purpose 
of  the  Army's  efforts  to  speed  up  pro- 
curement of  this  weapon — to  equip  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  so  that  they 
can  a.ssume  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
o:  their  own  defense 

These  noble  purposes  do  not.  however. 
give  reason  for  neglecting  our  responsi- 
bilities to  assure  that  the  taxpayer's  re- 
■sources  are  used  prudently  On  the  con- 
tra r%,  the  need  to  hold  back  Federal 
spending  because  of  the  budgetary  crisis 
we  are  facing  demands  that  we  evaluate 
every  agency's  procurement  policies  with 
spt-cial  care 

For  these  reasons  1  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  a  number  of  recent  events 
with  respect  to  the  M-16 

Prior  to  tiie  award  '.)f  cjntracts  to  Har- 
rington &  Richardson  .ind  General  Mo- 
tors. Colt  Industries.  Inc  was  the  sole 
supplier  of  this  weapon  In  June  of  last 
vear,  the  Defense  Department  paid  Colt 
54  5  million  for  the  right  to  develop  other 
sources — acquiring  part  of  the  proprie- 
tarv-    rights    that    had    been    purchasec 


from  Falrchild-Slratos  and  other  com- 
panies in  1959  for  only  $325  000  plus  < 
promise  of  royalties.  As  I  underbuild 
that  dial.  Colt  also  recened  a  riKht  to 
royalties  on  weapons  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  new  suppliers  It  did  not, 
i(  course,  give  up  its  right  to  continue 
producing  the  M-16 

Along  with  the  right  to  develop  .-.ec- 
ondary  sources  the  Defense  Department 
also  purchased  Colt's  relinquishment  of 
potential  sales  of  weapons  to  other  frer 
.vorld  nations  for  a  stated  period  of  time, 
giving  our  G.ivernment  tiie  exclusive 
right  to  operate  in  those  markets 

I  have  questioned  the  propriety  of  that 
arrangement  in  the  past  in  terms  of  the 
markup  Colt  received  Recent  develop- 
ment's obviously  broaden  the  .scope  of 
.egit.matp  inquiiy 

I  do  not  know  ^^hat  proportion  of  the 
S4  5  million  wa.-.  allocated  to  the  right 
(if  the  US  Government  to  .serve  as  sole 
M-16  supplier  to  other  free  world  na- 
tions However  I  am  unable  to  perceive 
of  anv  benefit  -lamed  by  the  Government 
from  that  part  of  the  tran.saction, 

I  have  little  sympathy  for  the  concept 
of  the  United  States  serving  as  a  com- 
mercial wtapons  supplier  to  other  coun- 
tries The  debate  over  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  authorization  and  the  for- 
eign aid  bilU  last  year  Indicate  that  I 
am  not  alone  in  that  attitude 

But  beyond  this,  since  we  are  anxious 
to  .-xpand  the  supply  of  M-16  rifles  in 
Vietr.am.  it  seems  unlikely  that  in  the 
foreseeable  future  we  will  have  a  sur- 
plus to  sell  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
are  expecting  a  surplus,  why  -should  we 
io  to  the  obviously  great  expense  of 
buying  proprietary  rights  and  develop- 
.ni;  new  .sources  of  production,  at  pe: 
unit  outlays  far  in  excess  of  the  amount.^ 
paid  to  Colt  on  recent  prix;uremenl  con- 
tracts. 

From  Colt's  point  of  view,  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  right  to  sell  M-16"s 
abioad  can  be  construed  as  an  item 
.,f  ■alue  only  if  they  have  productive 
capacity  bt-yond  what  the  Government 
can  take  and  hence  would  be  sellin-; 
these  weapons  abroad  if  they  did  not 
sell  the  light  to  do  .so.  This  anain  raises 
the  question  of  why  we  should  pay  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Harrington  and  Rich- 
ardson $316  and  S250  per  rifle  respec- 
tively for  tooling  up  and  production, 
when  the  average  price  to  Colt  on  recsfii 
contracts  ha^  been  only  S104  per    init 

When  considering  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  new  eonliacts  on  tlie 
M-16  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  add 
the  $4.5  million  paid  for  the  right  to 
develop  the  new  sources  along  with  the 
costs  of  actual  development  and  pro- 
curement. When  that  figure  is  included 
in  the  first  years  costs,  it  appears  that 
we  are  laying  out  an  average  of  S321.25 
apiece  for  these  wea[X)ns  under  the  new 
contracts — compared  to  $104.  or  less 
tfcan  one-third  as  much,  to  Colt  The 
.^rmy  will  doubtless  .say  that  we  should 
prorate  the  $4  5  million  over  the  2  years 
during  which  the  contract  will  run.  but 
that  does  not  substantially  improve  the 
picture  in  any  event. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  told.  There 
were  four  potential  new  suppliers  of 
the   M-16   making   it   through   the   first 


round  of  tiie  negotiation,  which  was 
concerned  primarily  with  technical  abil- 
ity It  they  were  determined  technicallv 
capable,  the  Army  then  began  consider- 
ing price 

General  Motois  wliich  so  far  a.'^  I 
know  has  never  produced  a  rifle,  was 
found  10  be  capable  of  becoming 
technically  able 

It  lias  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
Maine  firearms  production  firm,  Maie- 
mont,  was  also  amonc  the  supiilu;. 
leachiiiK  the  price  negotiations  The  total 
number  of  M-16s  to  be  procured  was 
240  000 

General  Motors  asked  for  $56  million 
to  produce  'he  total  number.  Harrui-- 
ton  and  Richardson  bid  $42  million  .\- 
noted,  these  are  the  firms  that  wt:* 
awarded  the  contracts. 

Maiemont.  howrver,  put  in  a  bid 
only  $36  milli.jn  That  is  lully  S20  in:.- 
lion  less  than  General  .Motors  and  S6  ii;..- 
lion  less  than  Harrington  Richaid- 
.son  It  figures  out  to  a  little  over  $168  ,..  : 
rifle,  even  when  the  cost  of  acquinni;  ihr 
proprietary  riwht-s,  at  rights,  at  $4.5  mil- 
lion. IS  added 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  why  that  bill 
was  rejected 

I  think  -.ve  ought  to  know.  too.  whv  .: 
Harrington  Richardson  was  capabl- 
of  producing  all  240.000  rifles  tor  S42  m:.- 
lion — some  S14  million  less  than  Gi:,- 
eral  Motors'  bid — they  were  not  award- 
ed the  entire  contract  Why  was  it  lucr-- 
sary  to  pay  a  premium  to  General  Mo- 
tors if  the  Pentagon  was  satisfied  enough 
with  Harrington  Richardson  to  award 
them  half  the  contract'.' 

I  think  we  should  also  have  a  bettei 
explanation  of  tiie  difference  beiuwn  tl,r' 
GM  price  and  the  Harrington  Rich- 
ardson price.  I  .Nimply  cannot  ^ee  liuv 
labor  costs  could  account  for  a  diffeici.ce 
of  some  $66  (jer  rifle 

In  the  press  report  yesterday  mornii;^ 
the  AiTny  spokesman  who  was  quottu 
also  sug^ested  that  we  need  not  worry  too 
much  about  the.so  figures,  m  any  event, 
because  tlie  contracts  are  subject  'c 
renegotiation  if  the  cost-s  are  less  tliai. 
anticipated 

I  find  that  a.ssuraiice  to  lie  of  littlt 
comfort  In  the  first  place,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  does  not  evaluate  a  cor- 
porations  dealings  with  the  Government 
on  a  contract-by-contract  basis.  As  is  iht- 
case  iieneralh .  if  tlie  company  has  num- 
erous contracts  with  the  Governmeiv 
they  are  all  lumped  to'-:other  in  the  an- 
nual report  Consequently,  if  the  contrac- 
tor is  making;  le.^s  than  what  might  1j' 
deemed  a  reasonable  profit  on  une  deal. 
he  can  make  substantially  more  thai. 
that  on  another  nithout  detection  by  ih.' 
Renegotiation  Board 

Moreover,  there  is  simply  no  way  that 
the  Board  can  determine  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainly  how  the  overall  inicc 
paid  to  a  supplier  comi:ares  with  the 
savings  that  might  have  been  achieved 
haa  the  contract  Kone  to  another  com- 
pany The  determination  of  whether  the 
return  is  reasonable  is  based  primarily 
on  the  costs  and  efficiency  of  the  com- 
pany that  receives  the  contract.  In  this 
instance  it  is  unlikely  that  the  costs 
anticipated  by  Maremont  would  have 
any  bearing  at  all. 
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Consequently,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  extent  of  General  Motors'  and  Har- 
rington and  Richardson's  dealings  with 
Federal  agencies  whose  contracts  are 
covered  by  the  Renegotiation  Act  before 
placma  any  reliance  on  the  Board's  pow- 
er to  detect  excess  profits. 

Mr.  James  Reston  points  out  in  to- 
day s  New  York  Times  that  the  powers 
and  guidelines  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  have  been  greatly  weakened  in 
recent  years,  leaving  a  number  of  op- 
|)ortunities  for  wartime  profiteering. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
possibility  of  renegotiation  cannot  and 
never  should  be  employed  as  an  excuse 
for  failure  to  exercise  due  diligence  and 
good  businesslike  dealings  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating  and  awarding  con- 
tracts in  the  first  place.  I  am  appalled 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  questions  I 
have  raised  have  little  bearing  because 
it  will  all  come  out  in  the  wash  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  questions  I  am  raising  would  be 
widely  welcomed  were  they  directed  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Depaitment  of  Agriculture,  or  virtually 
anv  other  agency  of  the  Government.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  a  similar  standard  to 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  military  pro- 
curement. 

Far  from  contributing  to  our  security. 
wasteful  defense  expenditures  under- 
mine our  national  strength.  The  funds 
that  we  do  appropriate  are  less  effective 
than  thev  should  be.  and  the  dollars 
wasted  are  diverted  from  more  pressing 
needs  and  contribute  to  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems that  are  seriously  affecting  our 
economic  stability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  these  remarks  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  together  with  a  letter 
which  I  have  addressed  to  Colonel  Held 
of  the  Army  Legislative  Relations  Of- 
fice expanding  on  my  earlier  inquiry. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  war  profiteering 
written  bv  James  Reston.  and  pub- 
lished in  "today's  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  :he  ^Vashington  Post,  May  2.  19681 

High  Ppices  Paid  for  M-16s— Army  Spending 

Up  to  S316  Each 

By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 

The  .^rmy.  suddenly  under  high-level  pres- 

=;ure   10   increase   sharply  the  flow  ol  M-16 

nf  e=  'o  South  Vietnamese  troops.  Is  paying 

l^remium  prices  for  the  lightweight,  rapld- 

tiring  weapon 

Until  April  12.  Colt  Industries  Inc..  was  the 
only  manufacturer  of  M-16s.  Colt's  price  has 
;'veraged  J 104  a  rifle  on  recent  contracts. 

It  is  costing  the  Army  far  more  than  that 
—up  ro  ^316  per  rifle— to  bring  two  more 
::rins  into  production  of  M-16s. 

■  We  r:re  paying  a  premium  to  get  the  quan- 
uty  anri  quality  we  want."  an  Army  source 

The  pressure  to  speed  procurement  of 
M-16S  resulted  from  the  decision,  announced 
March  31  bv  President  Johnson,  to  turn  over 
ir.ore  of  the  fighting  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

The  two  new  M-16  sources  are  Harrington 
fi  RlcharC.son  of  -Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Qen- 
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eral  Motors'  Hydramatlc  Division  at  Ypsllantl, 
Mich, 

Each  firm  received  a  two-year  contract 
culling  for  production  of  60,000  rifles  the  first 
vear  and  180,000  the  second. 

Harrington  &  Richardson  will  receive  $15 
million  the  first  year  for  a  unit  cost  to  the 
Qovemment  of  $250  a  rifle  Tlie  second  year 
the  firm  wlU  receive  $27   million  or  $150   a 

rifle. 

Government  costs  under  the  contract 
awarded  to  General  Motors  are  higher;  $316 
a  rifle  the  first  year.  $200  the  second. 

The  difference  between  the  two  contracts 
brought  swift  challenge  from  Sen.  George 
S.  McGovsrn  iD-SD.)  who  told  the  Senate 
the  awards  serve  'as  a  painful  question  of 
the  Pentagon's  ability  to  handle  the  lax- 
payers'  money  wisely." 

The  Army  responded  by  pointing  to  differ- 
ences in  wage  scales  between  Detroit  and 
Worcester.  Labor  Department  figures  show 
the  average  manufacturing  employe  in  De- 
troit In  February.  1968,  received  $167.74  a 
week.  The  figure  for  Worcester  was  $118  89 

GM  and  Harrington  <^  Richardson  were 
among  four  firms  with  which  the  Army  ne- 
gotiated after  it  bought  the  manufacturing 
rights  for  $4.5  million  from  Colt.  The  prices 
include  the  expenses  of  tooling  up  to  produce 
a  new  product. 

Army  spoliesmen  stressed  ihat  both  now 
contracts  are  celling  prices  .subject  to  nego- 
tiation downward  if  the  firms'  costs  prove  to 
be  less  than  anticipated. 


U.S.  Senatf. 
Waslnngtcni .  DC-  May  .;.  196S 
Raymond  T.  Reid, 

Colonel.  GS.  Office.  Chief  of  Lrginlatirr  i-iai- 
,son,  U.S.  DepaTtment  of  the  Army,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Colonel  Reid:    Thank  you  lor  your 
interim  reply  to  my  recent  inquiry  regardinp 
the  contracts  for  production  of  the  M-16  rifle 
that    have    been    awarded    to    HarnnKton    .S.- 
Richardson and  General  Motors'  Hvdramatic 
Division. 

I  note  that  although  you  indicated  that  a 
reply  would  be  forthcoming  in  the  "near  fu- 
ture", the  Washivgton  Post  yesterday  ciid 
carry  a  statement  from  "Army  spokesmen" 
purporting  to  respond  to  my  question.  As  I 
understand  It,  the  difference  in  prices. 
amotintlng  to  some  $66  per  rifle  the  first 
year  and  $50  per  rifle  the  second,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  wage  scales  between 
Detroit  and  Worcester,  and  that  in  any  event 
the  prices  are  subject  to  negotiation  down- 
ward If  the  firms'  costs  prove  to  be  less  than 
expected. 

This  prompts  me  to  ask.  .'-ome  additional 
questions.  First,  as  to  labor  costs,  I  would 
like  to  linow  what  proportion  of  the  total 
projected  costs  of  both  tooling  up  to  produce 
the  weapon  and  actual  production  are  at- 
tributable to  labor  costs. 

Secondly,  I  note  that  llie  Army  ha.s  nepo- 
tiated  with  four  firms  since  acquiring  the 
right  to  develop  additional  sources  of  supply 
from  Colt  Industries  for  $4,5  million.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  V:now  in  this  respect  >  1  i 
how  the  firms  to  be  contacted  were  chosen 
and  whether  there  was  any  solicitation  be- 
yond these  four  companies,  and  (2i  by  how 
much  the  offers  of  the  other  two  businesses 
exceeded   those   that   were   accepted. 

Third,  since  the  per  unit  prices  for  the 
second  year  of  production  (^f  $150  and  $200 
still  greatly  exceed  the  $104  that  Colt  has 
been  receiving  on  recent  contracts.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  further  reductions  are  con- 
templated in  subsequent  years,  and  whether 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional rifles  from  Colt  at  a  lesser  overall 
cost,  including  in  this  analysis  the  price  of 
the  proprietary  rights. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  renegotiation, 
the  Renegotiation  Board  each  year  receives 
an  annual  report  of  the  total  of  all  sales, 


costs  and  profits  of  contractors  dealing  •with 
the  agencies  covered  by  the  Act.  Individual 
contracts  ;u-e  not  considered  separately,  and 
each  company  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
offset  anv  unreiusonable  [jrofits  iigainst  any 
of  Its  losses  or  less  rewarding  contracts  In 
deals  with  the  government  Hence,  It  seems 
pertinent  to  .isk  whether  tlie  two  corpora- 
tions receiving  the  awards  in  thi.s  instance 
have  other  contracts  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  other  agencies  covered  by  the  Re- 
neeotlation  Act. 

I  wotUd  very  much  appreciate  yotir  assist- 
ance in  responding  to  these  .specific  ques- 
tions. 

With  every  tjood  wish,  I  am. 
.Sincerely. 

George  MrCiovERN. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  3.  1968] 
Washington;    The  New  War  Profiteers 

(By  James  Uest'ini 
Washington,  May  2,- -Every  war  lias  pro- 
duced a  new  crop  of  "war  profiteers."  and 
the  Vietnam  war  is  no  exception.  What  is 
original  now  is  that  the  arUs  of  cheating 
the  Government  are  improving  and  the  tech- 
niques   for   exposing    the    profiteers   are    de- 

ciininir. 

The  task  of  eiimlnatinc  excessive  profits 
on  Government  contracts  and  subcontracts 
IS  the  respon.sibility  ol  the  Renegotiation 
Board  which  was  established  Ijy  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951.  It  enabled  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recover  more  th.m  $800  million 
through  renegotiated  contracts  in  the  Ko- 
rean War  alone,  but  since  than  its  authority 
and  its  personnel  have  been  .•substantially 
reduced. 

HANDCUFFING     IHF    COPS 

For  example,  m  1952  the  board  had  about 
550  employes.  Today  it  lias  about  180,  though 
the  level  o{  defense  procurement  has  in- 
creased Irom  i^25  billion  to  over  $45  bllfton 
m   the   last   lew   years. 

Also  more  and  more  exemptions  have  been 
written  into  the  Renegotiation  Act  since  it 
first  passed  the  Congre.ss.  Under  the  original 
act  contracts  of  $250,000  and  more  were  sub- 
ject to  review  bv  the  board.  This  was 
amended  in  1954  to  exempt  all  contracts 
under  $500,000,  and  in  1956  to  exempt  ail 
contracts  under  $1   million. 

in  addition,  certain  important  categories 
of  goods  were  withdrawn  Irom  the  board's 
supervision— lor  example,  durable  produc- 
tive equipment,"  meanmc  machinery  and 
tools  with  a  life  ol  over  five  years;  and  al.so 
••stand.-ird  commercial  articles  or  services. 
Similarly,  certain  agencies  originally  cov- 
ered were  removed  Irom  the  board's  super- 
yislon  including  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  Bureau  ol  Reclamation. 

This  issue  is  now  comine  to  the  fore  for 
two  reasons-  It  takes  about  a  year  and  a 
lialf  between  the  time  contracts  are  awarded 
until  the  Renecotiation  Board  begins  its  re- 
view .So  the  vast  Vietn.im  buildup  ol  1966 
'Old  1967  is  just  now  c  omlng  under  the 
board-s  scrutiny,  and  the  board's  tenure  ends 
tills  summer. 


rickover's   charges 

The  likelihood  is  that  it  will  be  extended 
for  another  two  vears.  but  it  will  come  under 
.attack  as  usual  unless  vigilant  members  of 
the  executive,  the  Congress  :ind  the  press 
watch  the  undercover  battle  going  on  here 
to  weaken  It  further  or  even  put  It  out  of 
business. 

Vice  Adm,  H,  G.  Rlckover.  the  Navy's  self- 
appomted  watchdog,  recently  told  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that  profits  on  defense  contracts 
were  running  at  the  rate  of  nbout  $4.5  billion 

a  year.  ...  ,  t  -u 

"In  the  past  several  years."  he  said.  I  have 
.seen  profits  on  defense  contracts  go  higher 
and    higher.   I   have    pointed    out   that   the 
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wet^htiMl  giildplliies  iiiethnd  of  proflt  <inalysl8 
adopted  by  ilie  Department  of  Defense  a 
few  years  a^o  reeuiced  Ui  nlgher  proHts  for 
the  same  work  !n  some  .-ases  ad  much  iis  30 
per  cent  nii{her 

HU  charge  is  thut  lack  if  iiufoiai  stand- 
ajTds  for  lettlni?  contrucus  ^nd  ;a<-k  of  uni- 
form standards  of  ACCoiiiiMnu  .ire  •.■oetlug 
hundreds  of  milllohB  of  dollars  each  year.' 
and  that  even  '.he  present  .nadeq'i.i'e  .aw.s 
are  not  properly  enfonwd  ov  i  Delense  De- 
partment too  much  intlueii -ed  by  an  In- 
dustry viewpoint 

Representative  Henry  B  Ooinmlez  Demn- 
cr:it  of  Tex<us,  h.^jt  introduced  ie^lslation  to 
restore  "he  original  authority  of  the  Renejjo- 
tlAtion  Botird  but  dedplte  the  likelihood  >f  a 
»20-biilion  budget  deficit  and  though  the 
(".'•VfTiirne!  t  IS  li  ■•*■  irTtT'.i.g  to  pas  J  per  cent 
Interest  on  some  Government  securltle«- -the 
highest  -ilnce  19'Jl)-  tliere  :.s  surprlslni^ly  lit- 
tle interest    >n  r.ipitol  Hill  In  the  iseue 

F'I'BLIC      ^P.^THY 

.\lao  >(flchil  secrecy  makes  inveetlgatlon  of 
war  profits  exceedingly  Jlfflcult,  The  new 
freedom  of  information  law  covers  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  theory  but  etTorts  by  The 
Ne^  York  Times  ,ind  others  to  get  at  the 
details  hL.e  iiiairn  turiicl  usUlc  on  tin-  k;r"untl 
rhat  other  .uws  protect  (.he  privacy  ol  thefee 
contracts. 

The  loopholes  m  the  present  law  on  re- 
negotlailou  are  obvious  Industry  c^n  .i--..->lgn 
costs.  Rlckover  .isserts  In  .iir.HNSt  mv  .iinii- 
ner  It  cliooses  under  lcio«e  r;»?p«rtmei.t  'f  De- 
fense guidelines  .ind  gentrallv  ^icccpted  ac- 
counting principles  "  But  despite  all  the  cries 
.ibout  inei)ualltv  of  sjcrltlce  '  in  the  Vietnam 
war  there  h.is  h»x>n  less  nf  lUl  outcry  ibout 
profiteering  '  this  time  than  in  any  recent 
American  war. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me' 

Mr  MrOOVERN  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinsiULshed  Seiiator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  am  much  impt  e.ssed  by 
the  remariv.-,  of  'he  di.stintiuished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  think  he  has  called 
our  attention  tu  a  ver>'  important  mat- 
ter The  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
advised  of   some  of  the.se  facts  J   days 

I  asio  by  tiie  Senator  from  Maine  Mrs 
Smith!    who  is  'iie  rankint;  Republican 

I  member  of  the  Preparedness  In\  estiiia- 
tiiig  Subcommittee  .As  ciiairman  of  that 
subcommittee.    I    started    inquiries    into 

I  the  question  fmmediately 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 

I  rest  assured  that  the  matter  will  have 
prompt  and  full  attention  by  one  ot  the 

larm.s  of  tlus  body  We  shall  keep  the 
Senator  advised  as  to  what  steps  we  take 

I  and  what  we  find. 

I  thank  him  aeain.  as  well  as  the  Sen- 

lator  from  Maine,  for  bnnmng  these  mat- 
ters to  our  attention.  I  am  not  saying 
there  has  been  any  wrontidoing — we  do 
riot  know — but  th.e  matter  certainly  re- 
quires  an   explanation,   as   the   Senator 

'l.as  .said 

Mr   McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

I  from  Mississippi.  I  know  he  is  an  expert 
on  ti.ese  matters  It  is  reassuring  to  me 
to  know  that  he  and  his  committee  are 

I  looking  into  them. 

Mr   STENNIS    I  thank  the  Senator   I 

lam  not  an  expert,  but  I  am  concerned 


DAIRY  LEGISLATION 

Mr   MlGOVERN    Mr   President,  I  m- 
I  troduce  four  bills  which  are  of  :;rt-at  con- 
cern to  dairv  farmers  and  their  coopera- 
tive associations. 


Recently,  testimony  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  by  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  in  which  proposals 
were  outlined  intended  to  improve  the 
economic  position  of  dairy  farmers. 

Dairy  farmers  iiave  been  plagued  with 
low  prices  and  rising  costs  for  too  long 
.1  period  of  time  Ina.smuch  us  the  dairy 
industry  is  one  of  the  major  segments  of 
our  agricultural  community,  it  is  m  the 
Nation's  Ijesl  economic  lnt<'rest  that  we 
enable  our  milk  producers  to  participate 
m  a  fair  basis  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation,  and  also  to  preserve  a  depend- 
able source  of  supply  of  milk  and  dalr>' 
products  tor  .■Xmencan  consumers  This 
means  that  the  objective  ot  parity  prices 
for  daiiT  farmers  must  be  more  \  igor- 
ously  and  persistently  pursued 

The  leKislaiivc  propo.sals  winch  I  intro- 
duce today  will  play  a  part  in  enabling 
dairy    fanners  to  achieve  i)arity   prices 

BASE     PLAN 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the 
legislative  proposals  provides  for  amend- 
ment of  thi'  Food  and  .^yncultuie  Act  of 
1963  Congress  included  aullioritv  in  the 
original  act  to  establish  dairymen's  class 
I  base  plans  in  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders.  Through  these  plans  tlairy  farm- 
ers were  enabled  to  adiust  milk  produc- 
tion to  the  fluid  milk  'etiuirenients  of 
the  market 

It  IS  essential  that  the  authority  for 
tliese  dairymen  s  class  I  base  plans  be 
extended  Inasmucii  as  present  adininis- 
rrative  procedures  require  at  least  a  year 
in  which  to  develop  and  finally  imple- 
ment the  propo.sal.  it  is  most  desirable 
tliat  the  authority  have  no  termination 
date. 

The  daiiTmen's  class  I  base  plan,  as 

mipiemented    by    the    US     Dep.irtment 

'I   Agriculture,   lias   resulted   m  requests 

:or  revision   My  bill  would  correct  some 

of  those  problems  'Ahich  liave  arisen 

In  the  formation  of  bases,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  marketings  of  milk 
during  a  representative  period  of  time. 
not  limited  to  1  vcar  and  not  restricted 
to  a  single,  specific  period  of  time.  It  has 
proved  to  be  inequitable  to  use  a  single 
period  of  time  to  establish  a  iH-rmanent 
history  of  marketings  for  a  dairy  farmer. 
This  does  not  allow  for  adjustment  of 
the  allocations  of  the  bases  from  time  to 
time.  Furthermorr,  this  method  does  not 
allow  for  a  farmer  to  participate  in  the 
market  if  he  did  not  initially  establish 
his  history  of  marketings  during  the  spe- 
cific representative  period. 

The  bill  provides  for  establishing  a 
base  for  a  new  producer  and  to  make  ad- 
lustnients  to  alleviate  hardship  and  in- 
equity among  producers  winch  is  not 
conlinijent  on  new  market  growth  Pres- 
ently, all  market  -^rowtli  is  set  aside  for 
allocation  to  new  producers  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  hard.-hip  and  inequitif>s. 
.Market  ^ro'Ath  should  be  allocated 
amoni4  all  producers  on  an  equitable 
basis  and  more  liberal  authority  siiould 
be  provided  for  eslabllsiiing  bases  for 
new  producers. 

This  legislative  proposal  would  also  al- 
low for  making  seasonal  vai-iatJons  on 
prices  to  dairy  farmers  under  Federal 
milk  marketini;  orders  so  as  to  encour- 
age malk  production  which  is  more  nearly 


in  balance  with  the  needs  of  consumers. 
Milk  production  is  generally  higher  in 
the  .spnng  and  early  .summer  months 
than  at  other  times  of  the  year  Tliere- 
fore.  it  is  desirable  to  adjust  liie  prices 
to  pnxtucers  on  u.  .seasonal  basis  as  a 
method  of  leveling  milk  production  from 
montli  to  month  tliroughout  the  year 

Generally,  this  legislative  proposal 
would  allow  for  dairy  farmers  to  vote  in 
a  referendum  on  dairymen's  class  I  base 
Ijlan  on  an  individual  basis.  This  pro- 
posal would,  however,  continue  the  prrs- 
ent  practice  whereby  representative  vot- 
ing by  cooperative  as.sociations  on  behalf 
of  tJielr  members  is  permanent. 
ADvrRTisisr. 

The  second  legislative  propo.'^al  which 
I  am  introducing  would  nllow  dairy 
fanners  to  iricr(>ase  .-<iil>'s  of  milk  and 
dair>'  products  and  to  improve  the  imaue 
of  the  dairy  industry  throut;h  a  vo'un- 
taiw  advertising,  market  icscTrch.  and 
sales  promotion  i)ro','ram  Tliere  are 
presently  some  oruanizations  established 
to  cariT  on  these  activities,  in  many  areas 
of  the  country,  but  there  is  a  nearly  com- 
plete lack  of  ijarficipation  by  dairv  farm- 
ers This  bill  would  permit  dairv  farmers 
()!>**rating  under  .i  Federal  milk  tnaiket- 
int:  order  to  u.se  >ome  of  their  o'vn  funds 
to  promote  the  sale  'if  their  product  jiro- 
vidint:  the  iirou-ram  was  fust  approved  by 
two-third.N  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  the 
Federal  order.  This  program  would  in 
no  way  add  to  Federal  ex()enditures  but 
would  utilize  th.e  Federal  milk  market- 
ing order  system  so  daiiT  farmers  can.  if 
two-thirds  de.sire.  establish  pool-fund 
deductions  for  marketinu  research  and 
development  projects,  advertising,  .sales 
promotion  and  educational  iirourams 
which  would  irntirove  or  promote  the 
marketin':  and  consumption  of  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

Pr.ODl'CER    REVIEW 

The  third  legislative  proposal  I  am  in- 
troducing would  provide  dain-  farmers 
with  the  .same  administrative  remedy 
wliich  is  available  to  dairy  processors. 
Under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937.  handlers  are  entitled 
to  -seek  administrative  redress  for  legal 
complaints  Subsequent  to  an  adminis- 
trative review  by  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  handlers  are  then  privileged 
to  seek  redress  in  Federal  courts  This 
[jrocedure  has  not  been  accorded  to 
producer  complaints.  The  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  program  would  function 
on  a  more  smooth  basis  if  this  procedure 
for  administrative  review  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  extended 
to  the  complaints  of  producers  .md 
coopriative  associations  before  such 
complaints  were  sub.iect  to  review  by  the 
Federal  courts  The  handler  review  pro- 
cedure has  worked  well  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  proi^ram  operations  and 
should,  therefore,  be  made  a\ailable  to 
dauT  farmers. 

COOPERATIVE    RElMBrRSEMENT 

The  final  legislative  propo.sal  author- 
izes the  use  of  dairy  farmeis'  funds  to  re- 
imburse I  ooperalive  associations  for 
services  which  the  cooperatives  perform 
in  Federal  mil'r:  marketing  orders  which 
benefit  all  producers,  as  well  as  handlers 
and  consumers  Cooperative  associations 
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jnarketlng  milk  under  Federal  orders 
■  erform  many  services  of  benefit  to  pro- 
ducers handlers,  and  consumers.  Many 
cooperatives  maintain  milk  plants  to 
manufacture  reserve  supplies,  and  under 
t'le  present  system  the  cost  of  maintaln- 
'ii;  these  milk  plants  is  borne  by  the 
("oaperative  member  producers  alone, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  benefit  is  real- 
ized   by    all    producers    supplymg    the 

Mr  President,  for  the  sake  of  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers.  I  urge  early  action 
ijv  the  Senate  on  these  measures. 

Mr  President,  the  testimony  recently 
presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aunculture  and  Forestry  by  the  National 
Milk  Producer's  Federation,  containing 
j.roposals  intended  to  improve  tlie  eco- 
nomic position  of  dairy  farmers,  provides 
tlie  basis  for  much  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
Miat  the  dairy  farmers  represent  not  only 
.III  important  part  of  our  agricultural 
•  conomv.  but  an  important  part  of  the 
iconomv  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  So 
::,r  the  sake  of  the  Nation's  dairy  farm- 
,  rs.  I  urge  early  action  by  the  Senate  on 
•liese  four  measures,  which  I  now  in- 
t'oduce  and  send  to  the  desk.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
,,1  the  National  Milk  Producer's  Federa- 
tion be!  ore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

nd  Forestrs-  be  ininted  in  the  Record. 
Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 

,ill  be  received  and  appropriatedly  re- 
; erred:  and,  without  ob.iection.  the  state- 
:.;ent\villbeiirinted. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 

^lATIMENT  ..FTllF  NaTIoN.'.L  Mil  K  PRODUCERS 
PEDERAIION  BEFotlE  COMMITTEE  ON  .'VCRICTJl.- 
Tl'RE  AND  Fl  RESTKY  oF  IHE  U.S.  SENATT. 
.■\PRI1.   A.    1968 

Tlu  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  is 

:,  nation;.!  farm  (ominoriity  organization,  m- 

rorporated  in  1916.  It  represents  dairy  larm- 

rrs   and    ciKiperative   .-ussociatious   marketing 

tiilik.  on  a  cost  basis,  ihroueiiout  the  tJnltcd 

stales   The  ctxiperaiive  as.sociations  tilflliated 

•ith  the  Federation  liave  dairy  farmer  mem- 

crs  in  49  states,   ".nd  do  bxisiness  m  all  50 

t  .tes  of  the  Union 

Some  of  the  nieinber  cooperatives  tell  milk 

.  dairy  processing  plant?.  A  substantial  part 

.  I  the  milk,  however,  is  processed  in  farmer- 

-wned  plant.s  .md   is  marketed  as  fluid  milk 

nd  dairy  i)roducts. 

Dairy    larmers    :^re    :.mon2    the    principal 

users  ot  t^ie  cooperative  lorm  nt  marketing. 

Tiie  Congress,  m  nutnerous  legislative  enact- 

n.ents.    iias    recognized    the    enormous    con- 

•nbution  to  Amencui  agnculiure  made  by 

.irmer  marketing  cooporati. es.  and  't  is  the 

policy    ol    the    Congress    to    encourage    their 

iievelopment  ;tnd  rrowth 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
I  i'ppearing  belore  this  Commutee  to  dls- 
.  uss  proposals  to  improve  tlie  economic  posi- 
tion of  tlie  dairv  farmer.  Dairymen  have 
oeen  plagued  witii  low  prices  and  riping  costs 
for  several  vears.  Tlicy  have  benefited  sub- 
-tantiailv  from  the  price  support  program, 
the  Federal  milk  marketing  order  program 
.  nd  trom  oilier  leelslalive  enactments.  How- 
ever, they  have  been  faced  with  milk  sup- 
pllD.'!  particularly  bultenat.  in  excess  cf  coni- 
inerciai  market  lequlrenu-nts.  This  imbalance 
jetween  supply  and  demand  has  been  aggra- 
\ated.  on  one  hand,  by  the  pressure  of  Im- 
ports from  abroad,  and.  on  the  other,  by  a 
persistent  decline  in  butterfat  consumption 
m  fluid  milk  and  m  butter,  which  together 
provide  .■'  market  for  75  percent  of  total 
bulteriai  in  milk  sold  by  farmers. 

We  will  limit  our  testimony  today  to  a  lew 
vital  areas  which  we  feel  merit  the  support 
of  this  Committee  and  of  the  Congress. 

I 
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1.    THE    DAIRY    IMPORT    ACT    OF    1967 

We  urge  your  support  in  seeking  passage 
of  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967  Tliis  bill. 
S  612  was  introduced  early  in  1967  and  is 
sponsored  by  59  Senators.  Similar  leclsiation 
has  been  introduced  by  200  members  ol  the 
House  of  Representatives 

In  our  opinion,  it  was  a  direct  result  <if 
support  for  this  legislation  by  those  spou.sor- 
mg  the  bUl  in  both  Hou.ses  ol  Conftress  tuat 
led  to  a  Presidential  proclamation  t-ltectlve 
July  1.  1967.  limiting  the  !low  of  imports  ..1 
.sonie  dairy  products  from  abroad  llu-se  im- 
ports were  largely  made  in  eva.sion  ■•i  (|U(.tas 
esUib'.ished  by  the  Tariff  Comnii.sslon  under 
Section   22   of   the   Agriculuir.d    .^dJuslnu'nt 

Act 

The  Presidential  prociaiv-illon.  .ilthougii 
helpful  did  not  bring  imports  under  ijer- 
manent  or  etTecUve  control  l:;ven  now,  addi- 
tional commodities  are  entering  the  UnlTwl 
St  .tes  CJinnioditles  under  ijuota  may  imd 
(■■■t.-ance  throui:.!  inodific.itU/ns  in  cont.o-ior 
lypes  or  M.'.es,  Iinpoit>  ol  chocolate  crumb. 
which  IS  milk  .-olids  coin  .imug  tugar.  choco- 
htte  and  perhaps  other  ingredients,  are  lu- 
creasmg.  Evaporated  milk,  which  is  .lo- 
-uoiect  to  quotas  but  h.ad  been  controlled  by 
iheliaport  Milk  Act.  .  .m  i.-v.  Ijc  imp-;t-d  n 
uniinii.cd  (luaiitities. 

Experience  m  controlling  imports  under 
Section  22  ol  the  Agricultural  \ri]ustincir. 
Act  provet  conclusively  i'.i>t  rew  ; -itl.  l-'i' .m 
IS  badly  needed. 

S.  eiiz  would  provide  mandatory  quol.i.'^  on 
..11  dairy  products  imported.  The  quotas,  ai 
lotal,  would  equal  the  average  of  import. 
during  the  5-vear  period.  1961  through  i9o3 
The  amount  would  be  >ubject  to  upward 
,,r  downward  adjustment  in  response  to 
changes  in  consumption   within   the   United 

States. 

We  should  like  to  submit  copies  o!  ,,ur 
booklet  entitled  •Invasion  By  Evasion' 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Commutee.  The 
booklet  describes  the  need  for  i.ew  legisla- 
tion and  contains  a  copy  of  S.  612. 

2.    THE    BUTTER    PLANT    P.*YMENT    IRCGRAM 

We  lu-ge  that  this  Committee  .' upport  .s, 
2527.  a  bUl  authorizing  an  additional  method 
to  maintain  and  enhance  returns  lo  dairy 
farmers,  while  maiclnp  butter  available  to 
consumers  at  lower  prices.  The  proposal  is 
not  intended  to  repeal,  eliminate,  .t  replace 
the  COG  purchase  method  of  price  support 
for  milk  and  butterfat. 

The  bUl.  S.  2527.  was  introduced  Ijy  Sen- 
ator Mondale.  and  Is  co-sponsored  by  sen- 
ators McOovern.  Mundt,  McCarthy.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Burdlck  and  Cariso-^. 

The  mechanics  of  the  program  are  reia- 
tively  simple.  It  Is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
market  for  daU-v  farmers,  but.  in  effect,  it 
Is  a  consumer  subsidy.  Many  .ire  loathe  to 
consider  such  a  program  on  its  merits  on 
the  basis  that  thev  do  not  approve  of  sub- 
sidies But.  it  should  be  recognized  that 
subsidies  exists,  not  only  m  agriculture,  but 
in  many  other  lines  of  industry. 

When  compared  to  -.he  pre<.en:  ijurchass 
program  for  price  support,  the  proposal 
would  be  more  costly  insofar  :.s  Government 
lunds  are  concerned.  The  total  public  out- 
lays under  the  oroposal.  however,  would  he 
much  mere  favorable.  Tlie  public  ..utlavs 
include  both  the  cost  to  the  Government. 
which  is  paid  in  taxes  and  the  amount  of 
money  spent  in  the  market  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts When  the  proposal  is  viewed  from  that 
standpoint,  the  Butter  Plant  Payment  Pro- 
'iram  would  not  be  coetly  because  consumers 
would  have  the  benefit  of  lower  butter  prices. 
The  Federation  .'Ubmits  copies  of  our  iiro- 
chure  entitled  "A  program  for  the  Benefit  of 
Consumers  and  Producers  of  Butter"  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Committee.  The  brochure 
fully  explains  the  proposal,  including  esti- 
mates of  costs  and  estimates  of  gains  to 
consumers. 

In  a  companion  effort  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  lower  butterfat  consumption,  in  fluid 
milk    we  are  developing  for  consideration  by 


the  Feder.itlon  membership  a  modification  of 
the  pricing  system  under  iiresent  law  If 
.idopted.  this  pricing  system  could  be  in.ade 
operative  under  present  law. 

We  a.re  (ailing  this  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion I. Illy  to  Illustrate  that  dairy  farmers 
.ire  making  ellorts  on  their  own  behalf  to  im- 
prove 111.-  market  without  ..Odiiioual  Clovern- 
meiit  expense  If  you  desire  it,  we  will  jjladly 
explain  the  pricing  system;  but  we  ..re  not 
submilling  it  since  ll  does  not  require  iegls- 
hilioil. 


;)      AMENDMENTS    1 0   THE    ACRICf!  It  RE    MARKET- 
ING AGREEMENT  AC^   nV   19;i" 

Tlie  Federatl.m  lias  appended  to  this  state- 
ment uratts  of  proposed  ..mendmenls  to  the 
ATiculturai  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  a-s  amended,  for  the  following  purposes: 
I  a)  Class  I  Hasr  Plan  -  The  authority  for 
!):ise  pi.ms  as  col'tained  in  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1(>65  will  expire  D.'ceni- 
ber  Hi,  1969.  The  Fo<k1  .md  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  perhaps  inadvertently,  treated  some 
serious  problems  which  should  be  corrected 
by  iurther  miendment  to  the  Agricullural 
Marketii:g  .Agreement  Act  .t  1937  11. e  cx- 
tmsion  .:f  the  authority  is  iieces..-ary  and 
provides  an  o;^portunity  to  make  appropriate 
revisions  so  that  the  law  will  l)e  in  harnK.ny 
with  tlie  needs  of  the  milk  markets  ^.nd  de- 
sires of  d.drv  t  trnif-rs. 

Tlie  amendments  to  the  Class  I  Base  Plan 
which  we  propose,  and  the  reasons  tiieretore, 
,.re  as  follows: 

III  Tlie  new  authority  should  have  no  ter- 
mination date  A  termination  date  of  author- 
Itv  for  provisions  of  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders  is  impractical  Present  procedures,  for 
practical  purposes,  require  a  vear  and  some- 
times more  to  develop  details  for  a  proposal, 
lioid  iiubllc  hearings,  and  otherwise  abide  by 
the  administrative  procedures  necessary  to 
make  an  order  or  a  base  plan  effective, 

lU)  Our  proposal  would  authorize  u.se  of 
marketines  of  milk  during  a  representative 
period  not  limited  to  one  year  ..nd  not  re- 
stricted to  a  single  period  of  time. 

The  1965  .'Vet.  as  interpreted  In-  'he  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  requires  the  use  of  a 
single  representative  period  ot  time  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  history  of  markellngs  by  a 
dairv  farmer. 

Ifa  farmer  does  not  Initially  establish  such 
history  of  marketings  during  the  representa- 
tive period,  lie  is  destined  to  participate  in 
the  market  as  a  new  producer,  unless  lie  ob- 
tains a  history  of  marketings  by  transfer  or 
purchase  from  another  dairy  farmer  This 
type  of  provision  is  too  rigid. 

(lii)  The  proposed  amendment  would  au- 
thorize use  of  allocations  of  fluid  milk  uti- 
lization among  dairy  farmers  on  the  basis  cf 
their  respective  histories  of  marketings, 
which  iUlocations  also  would  !jc  subject  tx> 
adjustment  from  lime  to  time 

The  1965  Act,  as  interpreted  liy  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  allocates  utilization 
among  dairv  farmers  on  the  basis  of  their 
histories  of'  marketings  and  for  the  same 
period  of  time  as  was  used  in  establishing 
such  lilatones  of  marketings.  Under  these 
conditions,  all  market  growth  each  month  is 
^et  aside  for  .allocation  to  new  producers 
mew  dairy  farmers)  and  for  the  alleviation 
of  hardslilp  and  inequities  among  dairy 
tarmers  before  any  can  accrue  to  the  month 
by  month  benefit,  if  any,  of  established 
ijroducers  Thus,  for  any  given  month,  new 
producers  or  hardship  producers  can  receive 
allocations  and  average  prices  which  are 
higher  than  those  obtainable  by  established 
oroducers. 

In  fairness  to  dairy  farmers  who  have  sup- 
plied the  market,  their  allocations  should  be 
at  least  as  high,  on  the  average,  as  alloca- 
tions to  new  producers  or  allocations  made 
in  the  interest  of  equity  among  producers. 

(iv)  The  new  authority  should  enable  the 
secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  methods 
of  establishing  histories  of  marketings  and 
allocations  of  utilization  for  new  producers 
and  to  malce  adjustments  to  alleviate  hard- 
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ship  and  inequity  among  producers,  but  these 
Rhon'.cl  not  neccMarlly  be  contingent  on  mar- 
ket ijrowth 

I  V  1  The  new  authority  should  not  preclude 
reduction  of  histories  of  marketings  for  farm- 
ers whj  do  not  deliver  their  nUocatlona  of 
the  fluid  milk  requirements  of  the  market  If 
a  farmer  delivers  less  than  his  allocation  nf 
the  fluid  milk  requirements  of  the  market 
his  history  of  marketings  should  be  subject 
to  redui-tlon  If  provided   in  the    irder 

(VI I  The  new  .imendment  should  provide 
speclrtc  luthorlzatlon  Vt  inaklna;  seasonal 
varl.itlons  In  prices  paid  producers  (dairy 
larmersi  without  recard  t.i  seasonal  varU- 
tions  in  prices  charged  handlers  for  milk  m 
each  use  claaslflcatlon. 

Cows  insclnctlvely  pr<xluce  more  milk  In 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months  than 
at  other  times  of  the  year  bur  rhe  require- 
ments of  consumers  for  fluid  milk  do  not  varv 
from  season  to  season  Dairy  farmers  can  be 
encouriisced  to  Improve  herd  management  in 
a  manner  to  result  In  milk  production  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  loii- 
^umers  This  encouriiKcment  lan  best  be 
made  through  a  price  adjustment — increas- 
ing prices  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
of  the  -.'ear  and  decreasing  prices  during  the 
sprlnii;  and  early  summer  months 

For  'ther  reasons,  it  Is  desirable  to  main- 
tain prlres  to  handlers  at  the  same  level  from 
month  to  month  throughout  the  year  Under 
the  proposed  amendment,  money  would  he 
accumulated  during  th'-oe  months  when  milk 
production  was  at  Us  highest  level  and  dis- 
bursed as  a  means  of  increasing  prices  to 
tarmers  durlt.g  months  when  milk  U  more 
ur»;ently  needed  Several  of  the  orders  now 
contain  such  plans  under  the  incidental 
clause  if  the  Act,  and  we  wish  to  provide  .» 
more  specific  authorization  for  them 

iviii  The  new  amendment  should  provide 
Individual  voting  by  dairy  farmers  on  refer- 
enda on  base  plans  which  allocate  fluid  milk 
utlUzailon  .unong  producers  (dairy  farmers), 
but  representative  votln;;  by  cooperative  as- 
sociations on  behalf  of  their  members  with 
respect  to  other  base  plans  and  on  all  other 
matters 

ibi  Adier'tsing — For  some  years,  dairy 
farmers  and  their  cooperative  associations 
liave  supported  efforts  to  increase  sales  and 
improve  the  image  of  the  dairy  industry 
'hrough  organizations  established  for  this 
purpose  These  efforts  have  been  financed  for 
•he  most  part  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions on  the  part  ol  farmers  Nevertheless, 
m  many  .ireaa  of  the  country,  there  is  a  lack 
of  participation,  and  particularly  In  some  of 
the  larger  fluid   mUk   markets. 

It  was  for  the  purp<3se  'f  requiring  par- 
•iclpation  among  all  farmers  supplying  a 
Federal  milk  order  market,  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  producers  in  a  referendum, 
that  the  Federation  adopted  a  policy  seeking 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
.•\greenient  Act  of  1937  to  .lUthorlze  the  use 
of  producer  funas  (or  marketing  research. 
.idver'isini;.  sales  promotion,  and  other  pro- 
Ltrams  designed  to  improve  or  promote  the 
consumption  of  milk  and   Its  products. 

We  >upport  legislation  to  give  effect  to  our 
membership  resolution  concerning  this  mat- 
•er  which  is  as  follows: 

■  The  Federation  will  support  amendments 
to  the  .\grlcu;tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
to  provide  authorization  to  establish  pool 
fund  deductions  for  marketing  research  and 
development  projects  and  advertising,  sales 
promotion,  educational  and  other  programs 
designed  to  improve  or  promote  the  market- 
ing and  ronsumptlon  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts. The  monies  so  derived  shall  be  expend- 
ed under  direction  of  pnxlucer  representa- 
tives of  3,  market  using  this  program  The 
order  irnendment  providing  for  the  program 
should  be  subject  to  separate  approval  of 
producers  in  rhe  same  manner  as  provided 
for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders  without 
.leopardlzlng  other  order  provisions  " 

iCi  Admlnistrattre  Rexieic  Procedures  for 
P^od-ucers^ln    Section    8c(lB)(A)     of    the 


.Agrl'ultural  Markenrig  Agreement  Act  of 
1»37,  an  admlnlBtratUe  procedure  within  the 
LTsDA  Is  established  for  handlers  Handlers 
.ire  required  to  u.se  t.^ils  review  procedure 
within  the  Department  In  challenging  the  ap- 
plication of  an  onler  provision  .la  applied  to 
them,  or  lUs  legalitv,  brf  .re  they  are  privi- 
leged to  seek  redress  lii  Fe<leral  Court-s  This 
review  procedure  h.is  worked  we'.;  both  irum 
the  standpoint  of  the  h.indlers'  .omplalnts 
,ind  from  the  standp«')lnt  of  the  programs 
'>perat.lons  The  Department  is  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  considering  the  merits  of  each 
ooQipUmt  and.  at  the  same  time  to  view  It 
frofti  the  pulnt  of  view  of  the  etTects  on  the 
(>rt>grum  as  a  whole  When  t.he  .appeals  are 
m.ide  to  the  Federal  Courts,  the  Courts  are 
thus  provided  with  a  comprehensive  analysis 
•■f  the  problem  which  greatly  facllluites  them 
m  their  work 

Heretofore,  no  such  procedure  h.\«  been 
provided  tor  producer  complaints  The  omis- 
sion iiiLS  been  on  the  grounds  that  producers 
were  not  regulated  by  Federal  milk  market- 
ing orders  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  producers 
ire  illrectly  .itTected  bv  'he  orders  and.  to 
some  degree,  .ire  reg\ilite<l  .An  example  of 
producer  regulation  is  the  B.vse  Plan. 

It  Is  the  Mew  of  the  Federation  that  the 
Act  .should  be  .imended  authorizing  .i  proce- 
dure for  judicial  review  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  complaints  of  producers 
and  loopentlie  iiasoclatlons  with  respect  to 
the  .-ippltcAilon  i>f  order  provisions  t.o  pro- 
ducers, or  with  respect  to  their  legality,  be- 
fore .such  complaints  may  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Federal  Courts. 

idi  nexrnbut^rmcnt  for  Services  Performed 
htj  Cooperaftte  .Ai.soiiati.jn.* — Cooperative  as- 
sociations marketing  milk  under  Federal  or- 
Uers  f>erform  many  services  which  benefit  all 
[iroduc*rs  .ts  well  ivs  handlers  and  consumers. 
Oftentimes,  the  cost  of  such  services  cannot 
Oe  recovered  In  marketing  milk  An  example 
IS  the  cost  of  balancing  supplies  among  han- 
dlers .ind  providing  a  market  for  milk  which 
IS  In  .addition  lu  the  requirements  of  han- 
dlers In  some  instances  cooperatives  maln- 
•aln  milk  pl.ints  to  manufacture  the  reserve 
supplies,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
I'l.uits  Is  borne  by  member  producers  when 
'he  milk  Is  diverted  to  the  fluid  milk  m.irket 
to  supply  the  requirements  ol  handlers  and 
.onsumers  Consequently,  the  Federation 
rectimmends  that  rhe  Agricultural  Marketing 
.Agreement  Act  of  1937  he  amended  to  .lU- 
•horlT*  the  use  of  p<x>l  funds  .is  provided 
bv  order  provisions  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  through  hearings,  to 
reimburse  cooperatives  for  .services  per- 
rormed  on  tiehalf  i«f  all  producers 

4      IMPROVKO    COOPBHATIVr    BAKCAIXINC 

Dairy  cooperatives  have  a  long  and  success- 
ful history  of  representing  the  interest  of 
dairy  farmers  In  price  negotiations  and  In 
marketing  actlvitle«.  Consequently,  It  has  an 
interest  In  ieglsl.mve  efforts  directed  toward 
improving  the  b.vrgainlng  p<«ltlon  of  dairy 
farmers 

The  Federation  believes  that  farmers  need 
iwJdlllonal  bargaining  strength  Infiofar  ,as 
rnilk  is  concerned,  though,  such  bargaining 
power  should  be  .xchieved  by  strengthening 
c<.>operatlve  marketing  .issoclatlons  rather 
than  through  committees.  The  Federation  be- 
lieves, therefore,  that  any  btirgaining  for 
dairy  farmers  under  the  -Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  should  be 
through  pnxlucer-owned  and  controlled  co- 
operative m.arketlng  associations. 

The  Federation  has  reservations  about  pro- 
visions of  S  2973  and  did  not  Initiate  the 
prop<^>sal  We  do  believe.  If  the  Agricultural 
.Marketing  Agreement  .Act  Is  amended  to  Im- 
prove the  bargaining  position  of  farmers,  the 
amendment  should  provide  authorization  for 
a  qualified  cooperative  asso<.-latlon  of  federa- 
tion of  qualified  cooperative  associations  rep- 
resenting more  than  half  of  the  dairy  farm- 
ers supplying  the  market,  to  be  i  prtlfted  by 
the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  to  represent  and 
perform  marketing  services  on  behalf  of  all 


dairy    farmers    supplying    the    market    with 
milk 

The  cooperative  association  or  federation 
nf  ciKiperallves  would  perform  the  services 
instead  of  the  committees  specified  In  the 
bill  This  would  include  the  bargaining  fir 
price  and  for  other  terms  of  sale  We  wo\r,il 
.suggest  that  .iny  (jualUied  ro<iperatlve  a.s.sii- 
clatlons  so  certlhed  be  required  to  offer  pro- 
portionate representation  to  •■ther  c]uallfli' 1 
cojperatlve  iissoclatlons  (t  federatum.s  i  f 
qualified  ccxjperatlve  nssoclatloi\s  who  desire 
to  participate 

It  would  be  our  position  that  the  provi- 
sions of  S  2973  not  be  made  applicable  •  > 
milk  and  dairy  products  Both  Title  I  and 
Title  II  would  make  It  extremely  dlfflcult  l.r 
the  cCKjperatlve  .ias(X-lntlons  to  efTectlvelv 
market  the  milk  on  behalf  of  their  member.-, 
and  to  represent  their  dairy  farmer  membt  r . 
in  bargaining  for  price  and  other  terms  >  : 
-sale  Also.  Title  I  raLses  .serious  question  lis  ' 
the  continued  c.perallon  of  the  Federal  mi:-: 
marketing  order  program  authorized  by  i.t- 
Agricultural  .Marketing  .Agreement  Act  ■  ; 
1937  and  of  the  price  support  program  .lU- 
ihorl/ed  bv  the  .Agricultural  .Act  of  194') 
Furthermore,  the  bill  authorises  the  use  •  f 
marketing  aliotmcnt.s  The  Federation  mem- 
bership apposes  the  use  of  marketing  allot- 
ments but  instead  supports  the  use  of  base- 
excess  plans  under  Federal  milk  marketini; 
orders  as  Steady  discussed 

Title  ILof  S  2973  .ippears  to  be  an  alter- 
nate to  Title  I  rather  than  a  supplement  'i 
It  It  would  -seem  that  the  two  Titles  wouM 
provide  the  mechanism  for  regulating  -i-.p 
same  commodities 

From  the  viewpoint  of  dairymen  .ind  tlie 
dairy  industry,  the  use  of  marketing  order.s 
has  been  highly  successful  even  though  I'.o 
Act  should  be  amended  to  imprOie  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program 

If  Title  II  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  <  t 
affording  additional  commodities  the  bencn' 
of  marketing  orders,  we  wovild  recommei:ii 
that  the  provisions  relating  to  nulk  not  -  c 
changed.  As  mentioned,  the  Federation  wou; i 
oppose  -luthorlty  for  luarketiiiK  allotmeir.- 
as  applied  to  milk  Also,  it  would  oppose  t!.'' 
use  of  elected  commlttee.s.  Independent  : 
the  cooperatives  alreaay  marketing  the  niiik 
The  committee  functions  would  seriou-'-.'. 
hamper  cooperative  (operations  .md  linpec 
their  success.  .Al-so,  in  the  event  the  bargain- 
ing procedure  is  provided,  we  v^-ould  r.rt'i 
assurance  that  the  procedure  would  not  dis- 
place minimum  prices  cst-iblished  by  t;-." 
Secretary  of  .\grlculture  under  present  pro- 
cedures. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  efforts  ■ 
enhance  farm  prices  through  Improved  bar- 
gaining on  the  part  of  dairy  fanners,  with  (  r 
without  marketing  allotment.s.  will  be  a  :;- 
tlle  and  misleading  effort  unless  imports  ' 
the  same  commodities  are  strictly  controlled 
Methods  of  controlling  Imports,  in  our  opin- 
ion, would  be  necessary  under  both  Titles  I 
and  II  of  S  2973. 

For  many  years,  the  National  Milk  Pr"- 
ducers  Federation  has  advocated  legislation 
authorizing  cooperative  associations,  singly 
or  in  groups,  to  bargain  In  cood  faith  witr. 
handlers,  singly  or  In  groups,  for  prices  and 
other  terms  of  trade  -Such  authority  would 
add  bargaining  strength  to  farmers,  and 
should  be  authorized 

5,    PESTICIDES    INDEMNITY    PRoGR.^M 

An  Important  Item  to  dairy  farmers  is  the 
Indemnltv  payment  program  for  pesticide 
residues  m  milk  .A  number  of  dairy  farmer-s 
have  had  their  milk  barred  from  the  market 
because  It  contained  minute  traces  of  pesti- 
cide residues,  even  th<'Ugh  the  use  of  these 
pesticides  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  were  caused  by  fac- 
tors outside  the  control  of  the  farmer,  sue:. 
as  spray  drift  or  contaminated  purchaseu 
feed  The  number  of  dairy  farmers  involved 
has  been  small  and  the  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  significant  However, 
so  long  as  a  farmer  can  suffer  extreme  eco- 
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nomlc  loss  after  following  procedures  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  be  Inequitable  to  discontinue  the 
program. 

Base  F^ans 
.\   bill    to   amend    the   Agricultural    Adjust- 
ment  Act.   its   reenacted   and   amended   by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it    enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 
ot   Representatwes   o;    the    United   States  of 
America    in    Congress    ussembled.   That    the 
Agricultural    Adjustment   Act.   as    reenacted 
lUd   amended    by    the   Agricultural    Market- 
ing Agreement  .Act  of   1937.  as  amended.  Is 
urther  amended  by  striking  lu  subparagraph 
Hi   of  subsection  8c(5)   all  that  part  of  said 
subparagraph   iBi   which  follows  the  comma 
lit    the   end   of   clause    (ci    and   Inserting  In 
:it'u  thereof  the  following: 

id  I  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
.ipportlon  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur- 
chased by  .iny  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
.uiiong  producers  and  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, on  the  basis  of  their  marketings 
01  milk  during  a  represenUitlve  period  of  time, 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year,  and 
further  adjustments  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
cumulutlon  and  disbursement  of  a  fund  to 
lucourdge  seasonal  adjustments  In  the  pro- 
ciucilon  of  milk,  and  (e)  a  further  adjust- 
ment, equluibly  to  apportion  the  total  value 
I  the  milk  purchased  by  .'iny  handler,  or  by 
all    handlers,  among   producers  and  assocla- 

•  .;.ns  of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  mar- 
k>'-ings  of  milk  during  a  representative  peri- 
od of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to 
.  !ie  year  and  which  may  be  either  a  fixed 
period  of  one  or  more  years,  or  a  moving 
,;vi'rage  of  one  or  more  years,  as  provided  In 
t.'.p  order  and  which  basis  may  be  adjusted, 
.;!ul  readjusted  from  time  to  time,  to  reflect 
■lie  utilization  of  producer  milk  by  any  han- 
dler or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classlfl- 
i  ition  or  classifications.  In  the  event  a  pro- 
cucer    holding   a    base   allocated   under   this 

.  ;use  lei  shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such 
reduction  -shall  not  adversely  affect  his  hls- 

•  TV  of  production  and  marketing  for  the  de- 
't<rmlnation  of   future  bases,   or  future  ad- 

i^tments  of  bases,  except  that  an  order 
::'..iV  provide  that.  If  a  producer  reduces  his 
marketings  below  his  base  allocation  in  any 
'■:ie  or  more  use  classifications  designated 
::i  the  order,  the  amount  of  any  such  re- 
(111 'Uon  shall  be  taken  into  account  In  de- 
•■•rmlnlng  future  bases  or  future  adjustments 

:  Sases.  Bases  allocated  to  producers  under 
•:.is  clause  lei  may  be  transferable  under  an 

•  ruer  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
•e   prescribed   in   the  order  if  the  Secretary 

■  I  Agriculture  determines.  In  connection  with 
~  .ch    order,   that   transferability   will   be   In 

•  .(•  best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  pro- 
c.'.ct'Ts,  and  prospective  new  producers.  Pro- 

i-ions  shall  be  made  In  the  order  for  the 
i.-ocation  of  bases  under  this  clause  (e)  to 
:  1  w    producers    and    for    the    alleviation   of 

..irdshlp  and  Inequity  among  producers,  and 
;  rcr-crlblng  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
:.( w  producers  may  earn  bases.  Producers 
..-(ling  bases  so  allociited  or  earned  shall 
"  -creafter  participate  pro  raui  in  the  mar- 
k(".  in  the  same  manner  as  other  producers. 
li:  the  case  of  any  producer  who  during  any 
■ountlng  period  delivers  a  portion  of  his 
lai.k   to   persons  not   fully   regulated  by  the 

rtler.  provision  may  be  made  for  reducing 
•r.p  -illocatlon  of.  or  payments  to  be  received 
'  V   -uiy  such  producer  under  this  clause  (e) 

•  '  compensate   for  any  marketings  of  milk 

■  /  -such  other  jjersons  for  such  period  or 
;  t  ruxls  as  necessary  to  insure  equitable  par- 
•.  jpatlon  In  marketings  among  all  producers. 
N'ltwlthstandlng  the  provisions  of  section 
h-;m12)  and  the  last  sentence  of  section  8c 
•:■})  of  this  Act.  order  provisions  under  this 
•^liuse  (C)  shall  not  become  effective  In  any 
-•:i,irketlng  order  unless  separately  approved 

V  producers  in  a  referendum  in  which  each 
i-'idlvidual  producer  shall  have  one  vote  and 
may  be  terminated  separately  whenever  the 


Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  provisions  as  is  provided  lor 
the  termination  of  an  order  in  subpamgraph 
8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of 
such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered 
disapproval  of  the  order  or  ot  other  terms  of 
the  order." 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  la*  by 
adding  to  subsection  aci5l  the  following 
new  paragraph:  "(H)  Marketing  orders  ap- 
plicable to  milk  and  its  products  may  be 
limited  In  application  to  milk  used  for  man- 
ufacturing."; and  (b)  by  amending  subsec- 
tion 8c(18)  by  adding  after  the  words  ■'mar- 
keting area"  wherever  they  occur  the  words 
"or.  In  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to 
manufacturing  milk,   the   production  area". 

Sec.  3.  The  legal  status  ot  producer  han- 
dlers of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  :us  amended,  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  as  li  was 
prior  thereto. 

ADVERTI.SlNt; 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural   Marketing    Agreement    Act    of 
1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  7t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slate':  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Agricul- 
tural    Adjustment    Act,     as    reenacted    and 
amended    by    the     Agricultural     Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  ot  .sub- 
section   8ci5)     the    following    new    subpara- 
graph (I)  : 

"(I)  Establishing  or  providing  lor  the  es- 
tablishment of  marketing  research  and  devel- 
opment programs,  other  research  programs, 
and  advertising  (excluding  brand  advertis- 
ing), sales  promotion,  educational,  and  other 
similar  programs,  designed  to  improve  or  pro- 
mote the  domestic  marketing  and  consump- 
tion of  milk  and  Its  products,  to  be  financed 
by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at  a  rate  speci- 
fied In  the  order,  on  all  producer  milk  under 
the  order.  Producer  contributions  under  this 
subparagraph  may  be  deducted  from  funds 
due  producers  in  computing  total  pool  value 
or  otherwise  computing  total  funds  due  pro- 
ducers and  such  deductions  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  adjustments  authorized  by  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  subsection  8c(5).  Provision 
may  be  made  in  the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow 
suitable  adjustments  or  credits  in  connection 
with,  milk  on  which  a  mandatory  checkoff 
for  advertising  or  research  is  required  under 
the  authority  of  any  State  law.  Such  funds 
shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk 
producers  and  producers'  cooperative  asso- 
ciations in  such  form  and  with  such  methods 
of  operation  as  shall  be  specified  in  the 
order.  Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds 
for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this 
subparagraph  and  may  designate,  employ. 
and  allocate  funds  to  persons  and  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  such  programs  which  meet 
the  standards  and  qualifications  specified  in 
the  order.  All  funds  collected  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  separately  accounted  lor 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  lor 
which  they  were  collected.  Programs  author- 
ized by  this  subparagraph  may  be  either 
local  or  national  in  scope,  or  both,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  order,  but  shall  not  be  inter- 
national. Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  become  effective  in  any 
marketing  order  unless  such  provisions  are 
approved  by  producers  separately  from  other 
order  provisions,  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  approval  or  marketing  orders, 
and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  provisions  as  is  provided  for 
the  termination  of  an  order  in  subsection 
8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of 
such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered 
disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms 
of  the  order." 


Administrative  Review  for  Producers 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  .Adjustment 
A£t,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agrl- 
I'Ullural  M.irketmg  Agreement  Act  ol  1937. 
.15  amended,  and  lor  other  purposes 
lie    If    enacted    by    the    Senate    and    House 
uf    HeprescTitatircs   of    the    United    Stall-.-,    of 
Arnenra  m  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion   I  15)    of  section  8c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted   -md  amended 
by    the    Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(15)  (A)  Any  handler  subject  Vo  an  order, 
and  in  the  case  of  milk  and  it.s  products 
any  dairy  farmer  or  cooperative  a.ssociation 
of  dairy  farmers  aflocted  by  an  order  or  any 
provision  of  an  order,  may  file  -i  written 
petuion  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
stating  that  any  such  order  or  any  provi- 
sion of  any  such  urder  or  any  obligation 
imposed  in  connection  therewith  \n  not  In 
accordance  with  law  and  praying  lor  a  inodl- 
nc-itioii  thereof  or  to  be  exempted  therefrom. 
He  shall  thereupon  be  irlven  an  opportunity 
for  -I  lie.inng  upon  -such  petition,  m  ac- 
i  ordance  with  regulations  made  h\  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  After  such  hearing,  the  h-ecretiuy 
shall  make  a  ruling  upon  the  prayer  (.>!  such 
petition  which  .shall  l)e  final,  if  m  accord- 
it  tice  with  l.iw. 

"(B)  The  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States  in  any  districi  In  which  such  dairy 
farmer,  cooperative  association  or  such  lian- 
dler  is  an  Inhabitant,  or  has  his  princijial 
phice  ot  business,  ..re  vested  with  Jurisdiction 
in  equity  to  review  such  rulint:.  jir^vidcd  a 
bill  in  equity  lor  that  pun'ose  is  filed  •A'ithla 
twenty  days  from  the  date  (jf  the  entry 
(f  -such  ruling  Service  of  process  :n  such 
proceedings  may  be  had  upon  the  -'-ccretary 
by  delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  bill  of 
complaint.  If  the  court  determines  that  such 
ruling  Is  not  in  accordance  with  hiw.  It  shall 
remand  such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary 
with  directions  either  (1)  to  make  such 
ruling  as  the  court  shall  determine  -o  be 
in  accordance  with  I;iw.  or  (2)  to  take  .such 
further  proceedings  .is,  m  its  opinion,  the 
law  requires.  The  pendency  of  proceedmits 
instltuied  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (15) 
shall  not  impede,  hinder,  or  delay  the  United 
States  or  the  -Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
.obtaining  relief  pursuant  to  section  BaifJ)  t.f 
this  title,  .Any  proceedings  brought  pursuant 
to  section  8ai6)  of  this  title  i  except  where 
brought  by  way  of  counterclaim  m  pro- 
ceedings instituted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
-section  ( 15)  )  shall  abate  whenever  a  imal  de- 
cree  has  been  rendered  in  proceedings  be- 
I'A-een  the  same  iiarties,  and  covering  the 
same  subject  matter,  instituted  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  ( 15 ) ." 

Reimbursement    for    Marketv.ide    Services 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  .Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended,  and  lor  other  [purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    asseinbled.    That    the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act.    as    reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  ol  1937.  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther   amended,    by    adding    at    the    end    of 
subsection    8c(5i     the    following    new    sub- 
paragraph (I)  : 

"(I)  Establishing  or  providing  lor  the 
establishment  of  programs  uj  remiburse 
cooperative  associations  of  producers,  or 
federations  thereof,  for  services  performed  on 
behalf  of  all  producers  and  the  market,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  balancing 
of  supplies  in  the  market  and  the  maintaining 
of  plants  for  handling  reserve  and  standby 
supplies  of  milk,  to  be  financed  by  pro- 
ducers in  a  manner  at  a  rate  specified  In  the 
order,  on  all  producer  milk  under  the  order. 
Producer    funds    for    use    under    this    sub- 
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IMfiKTiph  miy  be  detluited  rrom  fundi  due 
pr  ^I'lccrs  III  L>imputlii>f  totil  p<X)I  value  '>r 
oUierwlse  (.-'imputing  t -t.il  ruDds  due  jirLHluc. 
ers  Ana  surh  deduct!' >iis  sh*U  be  U\  addi- 
tion to  die  .iiljostments  authorized  by  sub- 
paragraph iBl   of  subsection  8C(5>  " 


OMNIBUS      CUIMF      <uNTROl.      AND 
SAFE  STREETS  .\CT  OF   1967 

The  Spnate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  tUT'  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  rcducine  the  in- 
cidencf  if  rnme  ui  increase  the  effec- 
tneness.  laimess,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem^  .It  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
(ithi T  purpn.ses. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  congratu- 
late 'he  di.-tinKuuaicd  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sa.s  on  his  comprehensive  statement 
open:n«  debate  on  S  917.  the  propo.sed 
Omnibus  Crune  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act 

May  1  'vas  Law  Day.  U  S  A  .  and  I  agree 
with  iw  Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr 
HRt'SMfl-t  that  the  occasion  has  never 
been  more  .suitablv  and  torcefullv  inarlicd 
on  the  Moor  of  the  Senate  Law  Oay  i."» 
set  a.<;:de  each  year  bv  ConKress  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamental  -mporlance 
of  the  rule  of  'aw  to  our  Nation  The 
theme  of  this  year'-  celebration  is  'Only 
a  Lawful  Society  C:^n  Huild  a  Better 
Society  ' 

The  ceremonies  conducted  across  the 
Nation  yesterday  emphasize  that  there 
can  be  no  rule  of  law — no  justice  for  all 
the  people  of  thi.s  Nation — no  progress — 
no  social  or  economic  improvement — un- 
less there  Is  first  and  foremost  a  respect 
for  the  law. 

Yes.  the  commencement  of  debate  on 
this  \itally  important  leKisIatlon  is 
timelv  It  focuses  lur  attention  and  that 
o:  -he  entire  countn.-  on  the  irreatest 
(ihntier  b( setting  the  rule  of  law  across 
are  Natio.'i — the  disrespect  of  law.  and 
the  al!-t:?: -frequent  inability  of  ^ur  'aw 
enforctment  a^tencies  and  our  courts  to 
bring  the  criminals  among  us  to  a  swift 
and  certain  accounting  for  their  crim- 
inal deeds 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  very  kind  remarks  concerning  the 
se\eral  years  of  effort  expended  by  me 
and  by  'he  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
develop  and  obtain  the  passage  and  ap- 
proval nf  crime  control  legislation  for 
the  Nations  Capital  City  Those  efforts 
spanned  he  87rh.  88th.  89th.  and  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  and.  as  the 
Senate  knows,  bore  fruit  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  District  oi  Columbia  omnibus 
crime    bill    last   December — Public   Law 


90-226 

The    District 
c:  "me  :r.c';ded 
')f  the  need  ft^r 
iiuil    lav.'s   and 


Committee.-  work  on 
n  m-depth  e\£im!:iation 
uren^'ben'.nR  the  crim- 
prccedures  in  criminal 
cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
committee  conducted  .some  L'3  days  of 
hearings  ,ind  received  testimony  from 
more  than  100  witnesses.  We  developed 
an  extensive  record  on  tlie  nioblcms 
raised  for  law  enforcement  :igenc:es  and 
the  cjurfs  by  'he  so-called  Mallory  rule 
enunciated  by  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  in 
1957  I  am  plea.sed  to  know  'hat  our 
spadework  on  this  and  other  cr;'ne  prob- 
lems have  been  helpful  to  the  Senator 


from  Arkansas  and  tlie  Civmmittee  on  the 
Judiciarv  in  their  development  "f  the 
present  bill  I  will  have  more  to  .say  on  the 
subject  of  confe.ssions  and  the  Mallorj- 
tule  later  on  in  the  debate 

Mr  President,  a.s  the  Senate  moves 
ahead  in  its  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation more  Americans  are  worried  about 
being  murdered,  raped  >oked  or  robbed 
than  ever  before  in  our  !ust<ir>'.  As  we 
consider  the  safe  streets  bill,  the  streets 
of  the  Nation  arc  not  safe  Major  crime 
is  at  an  alltime  htch  It  increased  16 
percent  in  1967  over  the  previous  year 
Robberies  rose  L'7  [percent,  murder  12  per- 
cent, forcible  rape  9  percent,  agi/ravated 
assault  8  percent,  auto  theft  17  ;)ercent. 
burglan.-  16  percent,  and  larceny  of  $50 
or  more  16  |)orcent 

Our  people  \i\e  in  tear  The  Nation  is 
outraged  and  alarmed.  The  riots,  dis- 
orders, and  violence  that  too  often  mark 
our  cities  leads  many  to  wonder  indeed 
<it  the  .seeming  inability  of  law-abiding 
America  to  protect  itself. 

Yes.  we  enter  this  debate  in  a  condi- 
tion of  outrage  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  are  fed  up  with  what  .seems 
to  be  a  r>am'penng  and  mollycoddling  of 
.aw.  breakers  The  law-abidinc;  citizens  of 
the  .Nation  demand  action  here  and  now 
by  all  branches  of  their  Crovernment — 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — and 
on  all  levels — Federal  State,  and  local— 
to  suppress  the  crime  in  our  midst  by 
increasing  the  etlectivene.ss  of  law  en- 
forcement throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  .-urvival  as  a  nation  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  maintain  effective  law  and 
orcjer — especially  in  our  rapidly  expand- 
rig  urban  rommunities  Unless  protection 
of  the  individual  and  his  property  can  be 
assured,  thus  will  no  longer  be  a  nation 
under  law  Unless  the  law  is  strong,  and 
fairly  and  effectively  enforced,  we  liave 
no  government  worthy  of  the  name — 
only  chaos  and  anarchy. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  has 
been  developed  w.th  a  view  to  nrovidlnc 
essentia!  assistance  to  the  overburdened, 
overworked  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation  It  .seeks  to  provide 
th?  whercvuthal  for  the  development  of 
new  and  cfTective  anticrime,  law  enforce- 
tr.Lnt  methods,  .md  programs 

.As  evidenced  by  the  minority,  indi- 
vidual, '..rid  additional  views  contained  in 
the  committee  s  report,  the  bill  proposes 
co:itro\ers  al  measures  in  relation  to 
confess.ons  appellate  review  of  lower 
court  actions,  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance,  the  interception  rf  com- 
m'ini:ati.^ns.  and  the  control  of  firearms 
Each  element  of  the  bill  mu.st.  of 
course,  be  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
I-  insidered  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  repeat;  Our  survival  as  a  nation 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  maintain 
pfTective  hw  and  order  Cnme  is  a  cancer 
that  IS  erodinu  the  quaUty  of  life  in 
America  It  is  time  to  stop  bem.:)anin.; 
the  t?rror  of  it  all  Now  is  the  time  to  do 
.-omething  about  it. 

For  my  part.  I  stron^ily  believe  that  if 
we  arc  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  day.  we  must  realistically  consider 
whether  the  i^endulum  of  equal  justice 
u'lder  law  has  swung  too  far.  It  seems 
fo  me  that  in  our  zealous  efforts  to  juard 
individual  liberties,  our  homes,  our 
streets,  our  businesses,  and  the  very  lives 


of  our  i)eople  have  been  overexposed  to 
violence  and  lawle.ssne.vs  We  face  the 
delicate  and  <  oldly  i)ractlcal  task  of  re- 
forming the  law  to  take  account  of  !iic 
practical  jiroblems  of  law  enforcement: 
and  of  equipping  the  law  to  deal  etTi c- 
tively  not  only  with  hoodlums  and  thrill 
thu>.;s.  but  with  the  sophisticated  crlnv- 
iial  who  tlouts  society  while  the  coti.- 
inunity — in  the  persoti  of  the  pohceinaii 
and  the  judge-  stai.ds  unable  to  move 
iiL'am.st  him  effectively  becau.se  of  un- 
realistic legal  le.stnctions.  and  techni- 
rahtles. 

.^fiain   I  shall  have  more  to  .say  as  om 
debate  proceeds. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  the  distir.- 
i;ui.shed  members  of  the  Committee  mi 
the  Judiciary  for  their  long  and  diln^ri.' 
elfort.s  in  brinL-inii  lorth  this  bill  tor  t;  r 
.Senate's  consideration.  I  urae  that  •' >■ 
move  ahead  expeditiou.sly  The  '  iist 
majority  of  our  peo'-ile  are  demandi:;: 
prompt  action  to  restore  .safety  to  tht- 
streets  and  j'eace  and  order  throughout 
their  communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  tiiwr 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  take  just  a  moment  -o 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  on  his  excellent  speech  !• ' 
IS  one  of  a  few  Senators  who  have  Im-i 
speaking  out  for  a  lone  time  with  ret  aid 
to  this  very  vital  and  important  .subi-rt 
He  is  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  He  i;as 
.shown  an  interest  over  the  years  m  1 1  r. 
ter  police  protection  in  the  District  ( 
Columbia,  and  has  from  time  to  ".me 
u.ssi;ned  me  and  advi.sed  me  in  my  cfTcrts 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  .^'I'n- 
committee  on  the  District  of  Colunii.ia 
to  appropriate  moneys  for  the  Police  De- 
;iartment  here 

He  has  always  shown  a  strong  interest 
m  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
He  has  indicated  not  only  his  interc-t. 
but  h's  strong  support  of  adequate  .i/- 
propriations  to  fund  the  police  budti'. ;  '  i 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So  he  does  :.ot 
.-peak  only  ;oday:  lie  has  spoken  trm 
rime  to  time,  and  has  been  a  leader  -.i 
the  fisht  to  restore  a  respect  for  law  rr.d 
order,  not  only  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
but  al.so  throughout  the  country. 

The  distin^ui.shcd  senior  Senator  f:  ::ii 
.\rkan.sas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  day  t  e- 
fore  yesterday,  paid  recognition  which 
was  deserved  to  the  efforts  of  the  Senar  r 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Bible! .  who  helped 
to  mold  and  develop  the  very  construc- 
tive piece  of  le'iislation  that  is  bet  re 
the  .Senate  'oday.  I  share  the  views  ihai 
v.ere  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  .\r- 
kansas,  and  simply  wish  to  add  my  :<:- 
.sonal  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, who  has  worked  diligently  for  •'-.'^ 
protection  of  our  citizens,  and  who  c ':.- 
tinues  not  only  to  speak  out,  but  also  '^ 
sive  his  tim^'  and  his  very  great  tale:'- 
to  the  promotion  of  law  and  order 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  fro.ni 
West  Virpinia.  I  appreciate  the  ''I'^se 
working  relationship  that  Senator  Byfd 
and  I  have  had  m  our  work  on  affairs  I'l 
this  very  difficult  area.  We  have  worked 
together:  we  have  worked  closely;  and  I 
think  we  have  made  some  headway 
Much  more  rcnrains  to  be  done,  and  ce:  - 
tainly  will  be  done. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  I  earlier  have  thanked  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Arkansas,  for  the  very  kind 
tilings  he  has  said  about  my  efforts  In 
this  field  i;i  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    715 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill, 
and  make  only  this  much  explanation  of 
It:  When  the  bill  wa.s  being  considered 
by  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives,  a  pro- 
vision deahnu  with  block  'grants  was 
written  m.  That  jaovision  was  removed 
by  the  Senate  committee,  and  I  propose 
by  this  amendment  to  have  the  item 
restored. 

The  lancuaae  in  the  amendment  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  provision 
that  the  House  voted  on;  and,  at  the 
ijroper  tune.  I  shall  have  the  amendment 
called  ui)  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  bill.  I  submit  the  amendment 
for  prr.uia:.;  under  the  rule,  and  at  some 
sub>equent  lime  I  shall  bring  it  to  the 
further  attention  of  the  Senate,  because 
I  anticipate  liiat  other  Senators  on  both 
sides  01  the  aisle  will  wish  to  join  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for  ac- 
tion on  nominatior^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  a.'-sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virrrinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmati.m  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    708 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  my  amendment  No.  708  to  S. 
917,  the  names  of  the  following  Senators 
be  added  as  cosponsors;  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  1  Mr,  Carlson  I .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  1  Mr.  Hatfield]  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  summarize  and  briefly  characterize 
my  position  on  the  pending  bill,  S.  917. 
I  make  the  following  remarks: 

I  agree  with  the  funding  and  iiriority 
provision.s  of  title  I.  Law  tlnlorcement 
A.ssistance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
section  which  allows  use  of  P\-dcral  funds 
to  supplement  police  salaries.  I  hi(>artily 
disagree  with  the  method  by  which  the 
law-enforcement  as.sLstance  funds  would 
be  administered.  Tire  committee  pr.ip.xsi'.i 
a  direct  grant-in-aid  system.  Block 
grants  would  be  preferable. 

Title  II,  regarding  rules  of  evidence 
in  Federal  courts  and  modified  Federal 
court  jurisdiction,  is  an  >ttempt  to  deal 
positively  with  the  oroblems  .-f  confes- 
sions, eyewitness  testimony,  and  Federal 
habeas  corpus  proceediiies  as  tney  have 
developed  over  the  years.  I  supported 
these  sections  in  committee  and  will  sup- 
port them  on  the  floor. 

The  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance provisions  of  title  III  are  the 
product  of  combining  the  proix)sal  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  MeCrEi.- 
LAN],  S.  675,  and  my  bill.  3.  2050.  Law- 
enforcement  officials  will  have  the  u.se 
of  an  effective  and  iircve  ciime-fiehiing 
tool.  Impartial  court  supervision  and 
other  safeguards  will  carefully  protect 
the  lights  of  private  citizens.  With  two 
exceptions,  I  support  this  title.  I  would 
broaden  the  list  of  Federal  crimes  m 
which  this  weapon  could  be  used,  and  I 
urge  that  the  provisions  imposing  Fed- 
eral controls  on  State  u.se  of  wirtt.ipping 
and  electronic  surveillance  equipment  'oe 
deleted. 

The  question  of  gun-control  legi.slation 
is  covered  in  title  IV.  There  is  universal 
agreement  that  there  is  p  need  to 
strengthen  existing  Federal  eun-control 
laws.  From  there  on.  I  disagree  with  vir- 
tually everything  in  title  IV.  On  April  29, 
I  introduced  amendment  708  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  title  IV.  The 
amendment  and  a  sectional  analysis  is 
found  at  page  10858  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  that  day. 

LAW-ENFORCEMENT    .ASSISTANCE 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
reached  substantial  agreement  on  the 
need  for  law-enforcement  assistance 
funds  and  on  the  areas  to  be  funded. 
This  legislation  is  an  im.portant  step 
toward  meeting  the  problems  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  agencies, 

I  disagree  with  one  area  of  funding; 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  pay  one-half  of 
the  increases  in  salary  for  law-enforce- 
ment officials. 

I  also  disagree  very  vi-,'orously  and  fun- 
damentally with  the  method  in  which 
law-enforcement  assistance  funds  will  be 
administered.  The  committee  recom- 
mends a  system  of  direct  grants-in-aid 


and  places  the  Law-Enforce ment  A.ssist- 
ance Administration  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Attorney  General.  The  al- 
i.ernatives  are  a  system  ot  block  ;;rants 
and   independent   aammistration. 

These  three  is.sues  rai.se  the  question 
of  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  area  of  criminal  justice 
aiid  crime  fighting.  Criminal  law  is  pri- 
marily a  State  and  local  responsibility 
and  IheLaw-Kntorcement  Assistance  Act 
should  leave  the  res)3onsibility  there. 

A  .-y.stem  of  block  ■  rants  would  meet 
the  need  to  imiMOve  our  law-enforcement 
eaiJabilities  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
tlie  States  and  local  luri.sdictions  to  meet 
their  increasing  responsibilities. 

State  lilanning  commissions  would 
( stablish  coordinated,  comprehen.sive 
.Slate  plans.  Priorities  povcrniivi  law-en- 
lorcement  agencies,  and  the  systems  of 
courts  and  corrections  can  best  be  set 
at  the  State  level.  Metropolitan  develop- 
ments can  be  handled  only  at  a  higher 
level  of  t^overnment. 

Our  i)roposal  has  built-in  .safeguards 
to  allay  the  fears  of  some  that  city-State 
jealousies  would  prevent  the  cities  from 
i'ettmg  funds  under  a  State  commission 
.system.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  ac- 
tion grant  funds  received  by  the  State 
must  go  to  local  agencies  if  there  is  a 
local  need.  In  addition,  if  the  State  fails 
to  set  up  a  i)lanning  authority  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  Law-Enforcement 
A.ssistance  Administration  is  authorized 
to  deal  directly  with  local  government 
organizations. 

■^Tlie  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  law- 
enforcement  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  not  the  chief  law-enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  .States  and  cities  to 
which  law-enforcement  assistance  funds 
are  going.  Therefore,  unless  we  intend  to 
vest  ultimate  control  in  ihe  hands  of  this 
one  man.  the  subcommittee  lane.ua-Je  in- 
suring the  independence  nl  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  exerci.se  of  its  functions, 
powers,  and  duties,  must  be  reinstated. 

ADMISSIBILITY  OF  CONFESSIONS.  REVIEWABILITY 
<,F  CONFESSIO.MS  IN  STATE  <  ASES.  ADMISSI- 
I  Il.ITY  IN  IVIDENCt  OF  I  YEWITNESS  TESTI- 
MONY. AND  I'P.OCEDURES  ON  OBTAINING  WRITS 
OF  HABEAS  CORPUS 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  sections 
of  title  II  in  any  detail.  The  distincui.shed 
chairman  of  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcom- 
mittee Mr.  McClellan  1  has  covered  it 
in  excellent  fashion.  In  addition,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervin  I  will  undoubtedly  explain  the 
legal,  constitutional,  and  practical  fac- 
tors that  dictate  the  committee  [XJSition 
on  these  provisions. 

Title  II  bolsters  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  through  changes  in  the 
law.  As  important  as  money,  the  frame- 
work within  which  our  law  officers,  prose- 
cutors, and  courts  function  can  either  aid 
or  deter  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement,  in  turn, 
will  discourage  or  encourage  crime, 

ELECTRONIC    SURVEILLANCE 

The  need  to  arm  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials with  electronic  devices  has  been 
clearly  established  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional security  and  organized  crime. 

Suoreme  Court  decisions  approve  elec- 
tronic surveillance  upon  compliance  with 
certain  specified  constitutional  require- 
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menis.  Title  III  is  In  conrormity  with  the 
requirements  called  for 

I  doubt  that  many  petiple  will  question 
the  need  Uj  employ  such  devices  in  the 
InUrest  of  national  security  The  defense 
of  our  Nation  requires  that  we  use  what 
weapons  we  have  Obviously,  crimes  such 
as  espionage  sabotage,  and  subversion, 
are  difficult  to  trace  Witnesses  are  few 
and  the  perpetrators  organization  is 
tK'htly  knit  P'lnally,  the  results  of  their 
activity  can  be  disastrous. 

The  Congress  o'Afs  to  the  pe<:)ple  of  the 
United  States  a  duty  to  see  that  every 
constitutional  weapon  In  our  arsenal  is 
employed  against  organi7ed  crime  and  in 
defense  of  the  nat.onal  security  There 
is  no  excuse  for  refuslnc  to  wase  all-out 
war  m  defense  of  our  institutions  and 
our  people 

FIREARMS    CONTROL 

Title  IV.  like  its  predecessor.  S.  1— 
anu-ndment  No  90.  is  fundamentally  ob- 
iect;o:.able  The  two  instances  in  which 
CD'.era^ev  o't  long  «uns  were  eliminated 
fri)m  ameiTdmeiu  No.  90  do  not  lessen  its 
many  objecticr.able  features 

There  are  more  than  50  provisions  of 
the  bill— including  several  key  regula- 
tory provisions — in  which  long  u'uns  are 
still  included 

Some  of  the  ma.jor  objections  to  title 
IV  will  Mot  &<•  discussed 

First,  the  title  prohibits  some  presently 
lecitimate  methods  and  avenues  of  com- 
merce in  firearms  This  is  an  obiection- 
able  and  harmful  approach  for  several 
basic  reasons.  It  would  be  a  precedent 
for  leading  to  further  elimination  of  ad- 
ditional legitimate  sales  channels.  It 
confers  a  monopoly  power  in  remaining 
avenue.s  ot  commerce  It  would  sub- 
stantially pre.udice  the  lawful  owner  and 
user  because  of  increased  cost  incurred 
in  buying  new  arms,  and  because  in 
parts  of  Amerxa  ic  v^ould  make  purchase 
of  guns  difficult,  and  in  some  instances 
would  prevent  acquisition 

Second  Another  basic  defect  of  the 
regulatory  scheme  in  title  IV  and  m  the 
administration  proposal  is  the  fact  that 
the  rcmainin-;  commercial  firearms  deal- 
ers would  be  subiected  to  severe  Federal 
criminal  sanctions  without  the  ability 
to  safeguard  or  protect  themselves 
against  liability 

Under  title  IV  all  sales  in  technical 
violation  of  State  law  or  city  ordinance 
would  become  Federal  offenses  This 
means  imposition  of  duties  and  burdens 
on  dtalers  far  beyond  reasonable  com- 
mercial practice 

Li  the  new  section  925' d'  of  title  IV. 
severe  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  im- 
ptirtation  of  firearms  In  the  case  of  de- 
structive devices.  National  Act  weapons, 
and  military  surplus  handk:uns.  there  are 
total  prohibitions  In  the  case  of  mili- 
tai-\-  .surplus  long  guns  and  other  com- 
meiTially  manufactured  fireanris.  they 
are  inux-'rtable  only  ii  thev  are  generally 
recognized  as  'particularly  suitable  for 
or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  pur- 
poses ' 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  New  Eng- 
land firearms  manufacturers  have  been 
engaged  m  various  attempts  to  restrict 
or  eliminate  competition  from  foreign 
sources  In  the  past  several  years,  how- 
ever, with  imports  of  mlhury  surplus  on 


the  decline  ajid  many  of  tht  manufac- 
turers obtaininsi  firearms  from  foreign 
subsidiaries,  interest  by  the  industry  in 
banning  imports  or  restricting  them  has 
.somewhat  waned  However,  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  a.ssassmated  with  a 
military  surplus  weapon,  repeated  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  justify  em- 
bargoes because  this  particular  type  of 
weapon  was  used  in  the  commission  of 
the  heinous  crime 

Domestic  gun-control  legislation  is  no 
place  to  attempt  to  Impose  protectionist 
views  on  foreign  trade  policy  More  im- 
portantly, the  standard  imposed  tor  al- 
lowing impoits  would  arm  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  broad  discretionary 
powers,  but  would  be  virtually  meaning- 
less 

PRINCU-AL     PROVISIONS    OP    HRI'SKA    SU8STITVTE 
FOR    TITLE    rv    OF    S.    917 

The  major  provisions  of  amendment 
No    708  are- 

P.\RT     A       FEDERAL     FIREAR.VIS     ACT     AMENDMENTS 

First,  no  manufacturer  or  dealer  may 
ship,  m  mterstate  commerce,  any  tire- 
p.rm — including  rirte  and  shotgun — to  any 
person  m  violation  of  applicable  State 
law  or  published  local  ordinance. 

Second,  no  person  may  transport  into 
his  State  of  residence,  any  firearm — in- 
cludintr  rifle  and  shotgun — acquired  by 
him  outside  the  Slate,  if  the  acquisition 
or  possession  of  such  firearm  is  un- 
lawful in  the  place  of  his  residence. 

Third,  no  earner  may  deliver  any 
handgun  to  a  person  under  21  years  of 
age  or  any  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a  person 
imder  18. 

Fourth,  the  purchaser  of  a  handgun 
through  the  mails,  or  over  the  counter 
If  not  in  his  own  State,  must  submit  an 
affidavit  of  eligibility  to  purchase  to  the 
seller.  The  dealer  then  sends  a  copy  to 
the  purchaser's  local  law-enforcement 
agency.  The  seller  then  waits  at  least 
1  week  from  receipt  of  notice  from 
the  local  law-enforcement  agency  before 
shipping  the  handgun  to  the  purchaser 
If  ob.ieclion  to  the  sale  is  made  by  the 
law-enforcement  agency  on  grounds  that 
the  proposed  sale  would  violate  appli- 
cable law  then  the  dealer  must  not  make 
the  sale. 

Fifth,  requirements  for  obtaining  a 
Federal  firearms  license  are  jubstantially 
strengthened  and  license  fees  Increased 

Si.xth.  the  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  are  increased  to 
maximums  of  10  years  and  SIO.OOO  fine, 
but  convicted  offenders  are  made  eli^'ible 
tor  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  may 
determine. 

PART    B-   -NATIUNAL    HRF.ARMS    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

First,  destructive  devices  such  as 
rockets,  bazookas,  heavy  field  artillery, 
and  the  like  are  placed  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934.  This  act  now  strictly  regulates 
machineeuns  and  sawed-off  rifles  and 
shotguns  by  Federal  registration,  and 
heavy  transfer  taxes — $200 — ot  each  sale 
or  transfer  are  required. 

Second,  the  purchaser's  local  police 
agency  Is  notified  of  each  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  these  weapons. 

Third,  dealers  cannot  sell  national  act 
weapons  to  persons  under  21 

Fourth.  It  is  a  Federal  crime  for  anyone 


to  bring  a  national  act  weapon  into  his 
State  of  residence  in  violation  of  State 
law. 

Fifth,  the  penalties  for  violation  oi  the 
National  Firearms  Act  are  Increu.sed  to 
maximum  of  10  years  and  $10,000  fine 

AME.NDMENT    .SO      70B    IS    A    WORKAIUK    Itll  1 

The  regulatory  formula  contained  m 
amendment  No.  708  is  workable  and 
capable  of  being  enforced.  Every  ^un 
dealer  will  know  what  requirement.-  he 
must  meet  before  a  sale  can  be  made 

If  a  dealer  .sells  a  handgun  thiouuli 
the  nuuls  or  over  the  counter  to  an  out- 
of-State  resident,  the  buyer  must  submit 
a  sworn  statement  to  the  dealer  diselos- 
ing  the  material  facts  of  the  transaction 
This  statement  carries  heavy  Federal 
penaltie.s — tougher  than  for  makiim  a 
false  statement  on  an  income  tax  re- 
turn— if  a  false  statement  is  made  The 
dealer  must  then  send  a  copy  of  the 
statement  to  the  buyer's  police  chiel  lor 
verification  and  must  wait  at  least  7 
days  after  being  notified  that  the  chief 
has  received  or  refused  to  accent  the 
statement  If  the  dealer  is  notified  by  the 
police  or  knows  of  some  reason  why  the 
sale  is  in  violation  of  applicable  State 
law  or  local  ordinance,  then  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral crime  for  him  to  complete  tlie  sale 

This  .same  procedure  could  be  utilized 
by  any  Federal  dealer  for  any  sale  ol  any 
firearm  including  rifies  and  shotguns  if 
he  wants  It  would  be  a  Federal  crime 
for  any  person  to  make  a  false  statement 
to  any  dealer  in  connection  with,  the  pur- 
chase of  any  firearm  It  the  dealer  wants 
to  require  a  sworn  statement  for  all  of 
his  sales  he  can. 

Thus,  the  dealer  can  establish  the  bona 
fides  of  any  proposed  sale.  The  police 
are  given  timely  notice  of  sales  and  can 
take  whatever  action  is  appropriate  in 
accordance  with  State  or  local  law 

If  a  State  wants  to  regulate  firearms 
by  requiring  purcha.se  permits,  licenses, 
registration  or  whatever  regulatory  sys- 
tem it  desires,  it  can  Amendment  No. 
708  expressly  provides  that  it  is  .i  Federal 
crime  for  any  dealer  or  person  to  ship 
a  gim — any  gun — into  a  State  in  viola- 
tion of  tlie  law  of  that  State.  Thus.  Fed- 
eral law  effectively  complements— not 
supplants — State  law 
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ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL   MONDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirLinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  Thursday, 
May  2.  1968.  that  the  Senate  ad.iourn 
until  12  noon  on  Monday,  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  .i 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  May  6,  1968.  at 
12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Exei^'Utive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  3.  1968: 

In    THE    Coast    Guard 

The  nominations  beginning  Roger  I.  Ken- 
nedy, to  bp  lieutenant  i  junior  tjrt'.cle  i  'nci 
ending  Wayne  Young,  to  be  ensign.  •Ahicli 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  .ind 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  10.  1968 
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L\\V   ^ND  ORDER— TWIN  PILLARS 
OP  FREEDOM 


GENERAL   EDUCATION    ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OI''  UitiH 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN  HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  T-HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fr.day.  May  3.  1968 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Law  and 
Order— Twin  Pillars  of  Freedom,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Illinois  State  Journal, 
Spnnuflold.  May  1,  1968. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editx)rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.-s: 
Law  and  Order:  Twin  Pillars  of  Freedom 
Everv  rational  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America  v.alues  above  all  else  his  freedom. 
To  be  .in  American  is  to  be  a  part  of  the 
"land  of  the  free.'  .,,„,.^ 

TfxL.v  we  commemorate  those  f-vin  pUlais 
of  freedom  we  call  law  ,,nd  order.  We  remem- 
ber '>n  National  Law  Day  that  without  aw 
there  can  be  no  order,  and  that  current  dis- 
respect OKI  erosion  of  law  are  gnawing  away 
.It  the  vcrv  fabric  of  our  society  and  its 
precious  ireedoms.  r-^„,.f 

Bv  sirante  rulincs  of  ihe  Supreme  Court 
;,nd  bv  legal  mibuster  which  trades  on  tech- 
nlcalitie.=  the  good  of  the  many  is  often 
sacrificed  to  the  protection  of  the  few.  Ihe 
muraerer's  life  is  thus  given  far  greater  im- 
portance than  his  victim's,  and  the  looter 
uiven  license  over  the  property  owner. 

Law  IS  s.iid  to  cmbodv  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  people.  Then  it  is  vital  to  our  future 
to  expose  the  terrible  challenge  to  this  senti- 
ment ,  .  J.  ,_ 
The  moral  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this 
nation  is  to  be  law-..biding.  But  the  free- 
dom of  our  people  is  sacrificed  to  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  defy  the  law.  and  who 
are  later  baclied  bv  interpretations  of  legal 
deiinif-ons  which  ijlaiantly  are  contrary  to 
"mor.il    sentiinent    of    the    people." 

Unie-s  laws  .ire  enforced  there  is  no  order. 
Unless  those  who  transgress  the  customs  and 
opiniun's  of  the  majority  are  checked  and 
punished,  anarchy  prevails. 

With  inarchv  there  is  no  freedom.  The 
l-,,w  uf  ck.ios  means  cverv  man  for  himself. 
With  miferv  and  \inh:'pplness  for  all.  The 
Uniio<i  States  during  this  National  Law  Week 
can  see  the  rise  of  anarchy  in  the  handcuffs 
impedinc  our  law  enforcement. 

As  the  tiitgship  of  freedom  this  nation  has 
•I  dutv  to  the  world  and  to  itself  to  uphold 
every  vistage  of  the  law  which  has  been  so 
carefully  woven  into  our  constitutional  sys- 

We  must  fight  the  encroachment  of  tech- 
nicalities which  makes  tools  of  our  laws,  re- 
leases criminals  and  encourages  crime. 

We  must  hiisten  the  processes  of  law  so 
that  .lustlce  must  be  done  and  seen  to  be 
done  quicklv   and  ctteciively  as  a  deterrent 

Hvman  compassion  miift  ever  play  a  part 
m  The  administration  of  our  Justice— but 
cumpission  for  the  wrongdoer  must  never 
.supersede  compassion  for  the  victim. 

A  centurv  before  this  nation  declared  Its 
independence  the  British  historian  and 
statesman  Lord  Clarendon  said:  "The  law  is 
the  standard  and  the  guardian  of  oiir  Ub- 
ertv  To  imagine  liberty  without  a  law  is 
to  imagine  every  man  with  a  sword  In  his 
hand  'o  destroy  him  who  is  weaker  than 
himself  That  would  be  no  pleasant  prospect 
to  those  who  cry  most  for  liberty."     _ 

All  of  us  who  -crv  most  for  liberty  have 
a  duty  to  defend  the  law  and  seek  order 
which  it  bestows, 
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OF    MONTANA 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.SENT.^TIVKS 

Tliursday.  -W"V  -•  ■'•'"''''' 


Mr  OL.SEN.  Mr.  Speak-r.  1  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  has  th.e  short  utle  ol 
the  "General  Education  A.s.slslance  Act 
of  1968  "  Tills  bill  is  identical  to  that  in- 
troduced April  21).  11)68.  by  the  Honoi^ble 
Wayne  Morse.  U.S.  Senator  irom  Ore- 
gon who  has  so  ably  led  the  other  body 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee. 

This  bill  provides  that,  beginning   in 
fiscal  year  1970  and  extending  through 
fiscal  year  1974.  there  will  be  two  types 
of  Federal  manls  available  to  the  States. 
The  first  of  these  will  be  computed  on 
the  simple  formula  ot  SI 00  per  .school - 
age   child   which,    based    .-n    1968   data. 
would  total  slightly  over  S5  billion  if  fully 
funded.  The  .second  grant,  totaling  about 
5750  million,  \sould  be  'oased  on  an  equal- 
ization formula  designed  to  give  a  meas- 
urable degree  ol  additional  support  por 
child  to  those  Slates  which  have  the  low- 
est  per   capita    peisonal-income    lactor. 
I  request  that  a  taole  li.sting  the  alloca- 
tions to  each  State  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  inserted  m  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

The  bill  provides  that  .^0  percent  ol  a 
State's  allotment  shall  be  u.sed  for  im- 
proving teacher's  salaries.  The  other  oO 
percent  mav  Ije  used  for  wlialcvor  educa- 
tional mirpose  the  recipient  State  maN 
deem  best  suited  to  its  ekmentary  and 
secondary  education  needs. 

This  bill,  which  v.as  designea  by  the 
National  Education  A'^sociation.  >^ovA\ 
members  of  which  organization  teach  m 
my  State  of  Montana,  will  achieve  the 
objectives  of  strengthening  Amen  can 
education  by  providing  Federal  financial 
support  without  Federal  control.  The  de- 
termination of  which  programs  can  bes 
meet  a  State's  educational  needs  can  best 
be  determined  by  the  citizens  who  reside 
in  that  State.  ^  . 

I  am  proud  of  my  record  of  support 
for   the   great   programs   to   strengthen 
American   education   which   have   been 
enacted  by  the  88th.  89th.  and  90th  Con- 
gresses. I  intend  to  continue  to  support 
these  laws  and  the  appropriations  nec- 
essary to  implement  them.  I  am  aware, 
however,   as   is   ever>'   Member   of   tins 
body  that  these  laws  have,  by  their  cate- 
gorical nature,   resulted  in  what  many 
of  our  educators  at  the  State  and  local 
level  feel  is  undue  Federal  interference.  I 
have  heard  much  from  my  constituents 
and  from  my  colleagues  about  guidelines. 
1  believe  a  great  deal  of  energy  has  been 
expended  in  trying  to  fit  federally  de- 
signed guidelines  to  unique  State  situa- 
tions    The    result    has    been,    m    some 
States,  that  many  programs  which  Con- 
gress enacted  to  improve  the  educational 
oppori;unity  for  children  have  been  de- 
creased in  effectiveness,  though  not  m 
cost   bv  the  inability  of  State  education 


officials  to  cope  with  the  Federal  miidc- 
hnes  which  are  not  ai^propnate  to  some 
of  the  States.  A  good  deal  of  the  Federal 
monev  lor  education  in  my  State  ol  Mon- 
tana  has  been  u.sed  to  add  personnel  to 
the  State  education  department  rather 
than  to  assist  the  local  school  sy.steins.  I 
am  .sure  this  is  true  in  other  States  as 

•veil 

There  is  onlv  one  restriction  on  lunds 
IDiovided  for  in  my  bill  and  that  is  that 
50  percent  of  the  Federal  :.irant  must  be 
u'^ed    for    improving    teachers'    salaries. 
The  teachers  ot  Montana,  as  good.  U  not 
better  than  those  in  any  State  m   the 
Union  in  my  opinion,  are  paid,  on  the 
average.  S6.375  or  S821  less  than  the  na- 
tional average  of  S7.296.  This  picture  is 
even  more  discouragnig  when  ..ne  finds 
that  61  iiercent  of  them  receive  less  than 
S6  500  per  year.  I  am  not  speaking  here 
01  beuinnmu  salaries,  taut  rather  ol  aver- 
a-e    salaries    lor   teachers   with    .several 
years  of  .service.  ComiJare  this  with  the 
be-inning  salary  for  teachers  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  $7,000— a  measure 
I  most  entluisiastically  support,  by  tlie 

^^  Montana.    like    virtually    .'veiT    oilier 
State  simplv  does  not  have  the  iinancial 
resources   Iixim   local   propeity   taxes   or 
from  State  taxes  to  compete  effectnely 
ior  the  teachers  it  will  need  in  the  luttue. 
I  have  watched  many   fine  young  men 
who  were  truly  tzreat  teachers  be  forced 
out  ol  the  classroom  becnu.se  they  .simply 
cannot  .supixirt  their  families  on  a  teach- 
er's ..alarv.  I  know,  as  do  we  all.  of  many 
fine  women  teachers  who  have  been  the 
sole    .-.unport    of    an    invalid    lather    or 
mother  who.  during  30  years  of  teaching. 
have  been  unable  to  .save  anything  lor 
.heir  own  .ctirement  years  beyond  the 
amount  orovided  in  the  teaOiers'  retire- 
ment program  and  social  .secunly.  Many 
of  them  advi.se  iheir  younger  colleagues 
to  seek  other  careers  than  teachnu:— and 
who  can  blame  them? 

Mr    Speaker.  I  am  aware  of  ihe  vast 
sums   requested   for   re.search   into   new 
wavs  of  educating  -people.  I  I'ead.  as  do 
we" all    ot  electronic  marvels  like  talking 
typewriters,     computerized     instruction, 
and  dozens  of  other  intimunm  mec'hani- 
cal  wonders.  But  we  delude  ounselves  if 
we  believe  that  these  machines  can  .sub- 
stitute for  the  teacher.  The  human  fac- 
tor is  essential  in  the  education  process. 
We  need  thousands  more  teachers  today 
to  provide  even-  child  with  the  qualified, 
competent,  .stimulating  teachers  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  We  will  need  even  more 
skilled  teachers  m  the  future  «>  utilize 
the  electronic  marvels  which  will  help 
them  teach  better.  We  cannot  hoi^e  u> 
meet  this  need  unless  we  i^rovide  sub- 
stantial   Federal    funds    to    assist    local 
school    boards    to    pay    more    adequate 
teachers'  salaries. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  present  fiscal 
situation  which  faces  this  Nation.  We  in 
tire  Congress  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  cutting  appropriations  and  consider- 
ing a  tax  increase,  unpleasant  at  an\ 
time  but  especially  in  an  election  year. 
But  this  bill  will  not  require  an  appro- 
priation for  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  my  pur- 
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pose  to  present  this  bill  at  this  time, 
hopint:  Uiat  heannKs  can  be  n^ld.  so  that 
the  legislation  can  bf  fnacmd  and  avail- 
able for  miplemr-niation  Ahon  tho  fiscal 
climaie  becon.'  s  more  favoiable 

L\x.o  a!!  of  my  collcaeues,  I  hope  that 
the  war  .u  Vietnam  can  be  brought  to  an 
J.onorable  conclusion  soon  The  resultant 
reduction  in  the  tremendous  dram  on 
our  national  economy  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  devote  our  national  re- 
sources ro  more  constructiv.»  obiectives. 
Certainly  '-ducation  must  be  among  the 
first  orders  of  business  to  which  we  ad- 
dress our  energies. 

The  items  prfviously  mentioned  fol- 
low: 

SrATC  ALLOCATIONS  UMOER  K.00O  000.000  NEA  PROGRAM 


fquali- 

Total 

Basic 

zalioii 

Total 

amount 

sut* 

grant 

grant 

grant 

per 

(millions) 

(mil- 
lions) 

(millions) 

chitd 
(5  17 
yean) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

JliCiIj 

$96.1 

{19.6 

SMS  7 

{120.  40 

Ahsi^j 

S  4 

10 

9  4 

111.90 

Alijorlj 

46.) 

7.6 

53.9 

n&4| 

A(k;»rnd'5 

ill.  S 

1"  u 

60  8 

119  69 

Cm  o(iiia 

487  0 

b2  9 

5.39  9 

IID  86 

Calor,ido 

S4  0 

r  S 

61  b 

113  f9 

Conneclicut 

73,0 

7  4 

80.4 

UO.  14 

Oflviwuc* 

14,4 

1.6 

16.0 

ltl.lt 

Disttic!  01  ColuinbM 

18.4 

19 

20  3 

110.33 

Fioiila.. 

)«.« 

21   4 

170,8 

114  32 

Georgia 

122.4 

"A 

144  1) 

117  65 

Hdwan 

»,  6 

M  4 

113.59 

Idaho 

:o.  0 

3.b 

23  5 

117  50 

Illinois 

:76.  4 

30.0 

306.4 

110.85 

'niiiana 

lit.i 

17  8 

152.3 

113.23 

Iowa 

72.5 

lao 

82.5 

113  79 

Kans.n. 

60.'] 

8,2 

68  2 

113  67 

Kentui-Ky 

84.5 

15  4 

99  9 

118  22 

Ljui5:ana 

106.0 

20  5 

126.5 

1 19  34 

Vt.nB 

.^6.  0 

4.2 

312 

116  15 

M/Tyiant) 

99.0 

12  3 

111  3 

112.42 

M  i'jvacliusett'. 

ns. ) 

15.  U 

150,0 

111   11 

V  chi({»n 

238.  ] 

30  9 

268  9 

1 12  98 

M'nneiOta 

100.3 

14  6 

115  i 

114  53 

M'^SisSlODi 

67  4 

17.1 

84.5 

125  37 

VSSOUIl 

118.0 

15.7 

133.7 

113  31 

Montana 

20.0 

J.  3 

23.3 

116  50 

"i-biKki 

37  7 

5.2 

42  9 

113  79 

Vi.afla 

11. S 

1.3 

12  8 

111  30 

New  Hamushir* 

17  J 

2.4 

20.0 

113  64 

New  leirev 

17tS 

18.3 

190.8 

110.61 

N^w  Meiico 

31- S 

6.1 

37  5 

119  37 

Ni>w  'orK 

432  5 

13.6 

476  1 

MO  r« 

North  Carolina 

134.4 

24.7 

159  1 

118  38 

North  Oatiota 

i».0 

3  2 

21.2 

117.78 

Ohio 

280.  5 

37  2 

317  7 

113  26 

0t*l3horna 

60  9 

9  4 

70.3 

115.44 

Orpgon 

SI.  5 

6  8 

58  3 

113  20 

Pennsylvania 

289.0 

36.4 

325  4 

112  60 

Rhode  'sland 

22  ; 

2  7 

.'4  9 

112  16 

South  Carolina 

73,6 

16.  1 

B9,  T 

121  88 

South  Oakola 

13  8 

3  4 

27  2 

118  09 

Ti-nnessee 

99  « 

18  n 

117  8 

118  04 

Teias- 

294.4 

47.5 

342  U 

116  17 

Utah 

31   3 

3.6 

36  9 

!!■  89 

Vermont- 

:i  1 

1  .3 

12  9 

116  22 

Virginia 

118  3 

18.  1 

136  3 

l!5  22 

Washington 

32  3 

10  4 

92.7 

11264 

West  Virginia 

4«  5 

8.5 

55,0 

1 18  28 

Wisconsin 

US.  0 

15.8 

130.8 

113.74 

Ayoming 

«L9 

1.3 

10.2 

114.61 

Arnencan  Samoa 

11 

3 

1.4 

125  37 

Guam 

2.6 

7 

3  3 

125  37 

Puerto  Rico 

90  7 

27  9 

113  6 

125.37 

Virgin  Islands 

1.3 

3 

1.6 

T  u'.l  tefi.tones 

3.3 

8 

4.1 

125l37 

U  S    total.    . 

i.2S7.4 

742.6 

<.ooao 

114.  » 

HR.   16939 
.\  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  Slates 
:<->r    impio.  lug   eieuietiUiry    ,niu   secoiicinrv 
teachers    salaries,   tor  meeting   the   urKeiit 
tieetls  o(  elememary  anU  seooiitlary  eUuca- 
tioii,  .md  lur  other  purpotes 
Uf  It  enacted  by  tlie  Senatr-  and  Houie  i/ 
R-  pr^sema'.tves     of     the     United    States    of 
A'H'-  1CU    in   Congit'ss    a»}-ttnbtfd     That    this 
.Alt  m.iy  be  cUeU  as  the  "OenerHi  Education 
.•\iaistance  .\ct  of  1968". 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BAMlt..     uBANIa     'M'ill"HU'KU 

Sec  2.  (fti  The  Ccniml*^ loner  s-huU,  In  ac- 
o.irilM!u-e  with  the  provi-iou:;  i.f  this  .\ct. 
inikke  Oiuile  ^raniA  to  St-ite  educitku..! 
igenolos  for  increasing  the  ^iUrirte?  of  teac'i- 
ers  and  meetint;  the  iirpent  ne«1s  of  Sinte 
educfttuin.il  ,i«cntlea  and  loc.d  ediicailonrtl 
•  iRencnes  wlthui  such  StateK  for  current  ex- 
penflltures.  , 

ibi  For  the  purpose  of  in.ilcing  such  grants 
there  ih  herehy  .uitJidrl/ed  to  he  :ipproprlatert 
for  the  ii>cal  year  entlUiK  June  :iO  1970  and 
for  e.ich  nf  the  tour  siiocfedliii;  H.sr  il  veun. 
.m  amount  ••fiitil  to  5100  inulllpUed  by  the 
niunher  of  chlhlren.  a*:ed  fl-.e  to  seventeen, 
inclusue.  tn  nil  St:ites. 

Ai.LOTMENTS    FOR    BASIC    OR  ANTS 

Sec  3.  lai  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursu.int  to  section  2(bi  for  each  flsojil  ye«r 
the  i\initru&sloner  shall  allot  l<>  etich  State 
iiix  .unuunt  which  bears  the  same  mtlo  to 
the  total  of  such  sums  us  tie  number  of 
children  .^e<l  Ave  tt)  seveiitcen,  inclusive, 
in  such  suites  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  ;n  all  Slates 

ibi  The  number  of  children  .iged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  .ind  the  total  popula- 
tion iif  .1  State  and  of  all  the  States  sh.Ul 
be  determined  by  ihe  Commissioner  on  the 
tMsIs  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him 

St'PPLCME.VTAL    EQUALIZATION    GRANTS 

Sec  4  i.iiili  There  Is  hereby  .luthorlzed 
to  be  appropriated  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  JO.  1970.  .md  for  o-wh  of  ihe  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  $750,000.0(70  for  the  pur- 
pose of  makuUj'  .-iupplemental  equalization 
gr.mts  to  Stale  educational  agencies  under 
th:s  section  Etch  Stale  educatlon.il  agency 
shall  distribute  such  t;rant  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  stich  State  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  set  lorth  in  section  5.  and 
iimoiuiis  so  distributed  shall  be  used  by  such 
.igeneies  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
governing  the  use  of  grants  to  such  agencies 
under  Uus  .^ct. 

i2i  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur'nnnt 
to  p<iragrvph  ili  of  i his  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  vear  the  CommlssUiner  shall  allot  not 
more  ihiui  3  per  cr'nium  .imong  the  Com- 
monwealth uf  Puerto  RICO.  Guam,  .\mencan 
Sjunoa.  the  Vlrgui  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Ternton-  ol  the  Padflc  Islands  according 
to  their  lespecrive  needs  Jur  assistance  under 
this  section  Prom  Uie  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  .imoimt  which  be.irs  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remainder  ;ts  the  resource  index  of 
such  State  for  such  year  hears  to  the  total 
of  the  resource  indexes  of  .ill  States  for  such 
year 

I  o  1    Por  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

I I  I  the  term  "resource  index  of  a  State" 
for  any  ascal  year  for  which  the  I'omputa- 
tion  is  m;ide  means  the  product  of  the  num- 
ber of  children.  €gea  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive, in  such  Stale  limes  the  average  al- 
'.oiment  ratio  of  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

i2(  the  term  average  allotment  ratio  of 
a  State"  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made  means  the  .iverage  of 
the  tnree  annual  allotment  ratios  for  such 
State  for  each  .it  the  three  most  recent 
cousecut:ve  calendar  years  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available,  .'s  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  preceding  sucli  hscal 
year. 

i3»  the  'erm  annual  allotment  ratio  of  a 
State"  means  the  ratio  which  the  personal 
income  per  child  for  all  the  States  for  one 
I'uifiiUar  year  bears  to  the  personal  Income 
per  child  for  .such  State  for  »uch  calendar 
yea;; 

i4i  the  term  personal  Income  per  child" 
for  a  Slate  for  any  calendar  year  meiins  the 
total  per»oni»;  income  for  such  State  in  luch 
calenuar  vear  divided  by  the  number  of  chll- 
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dren.  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in 
•-uch  State  in  July  of  such  calendar  year,  and 

1 51  the  average  allotment  ratio  tor  the 
Disin-t  ul  Columbia  shall  be  no  sm  iller  than 
the  average  allotment  ratio  for  that  state 
which  has  the  smallest  average  allotment 
ratio. 

Id  For  the  purpose  of  subsections  ia)(2) 
and  ibi  of  this  section,  the  term  "State"  does 
nut  inrlude  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  .^merl'.an  Sam.^a.  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  'he  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclfle 
Islands. 

USES    or    FEDERAL    GRANTS 

Sec  5.  Tlie  State  educational  agency  shall 
use  at  ;fa,«;t  one-half  of  any  grant  or  grants 
received  under  this  .Act.  in  accordance  with 
applications  appri.ive<l  under  section  6,  for 
payment  to  local  educational  agencies  within 
such  St. lie  to  be  used  by  such  local  agencies 
for  incre.i5!ng  the  salaries  ijf  teachtr.  em- 
pUiyed  by  such  local  agencies,  and  fer  mcreas- 
i!ig  the  salaries  of  teachers  employed  by  such 
State  educational  agency.  The  remalniier  of 
such  graiu  .'nay  he  ised.  in  .ircordaiii  i-  with 
appUc.itions  approved  under  .section  6.  for 
payment  to  local  educational  agencies 
'Althln  -urh  Stntc  to  meet  the  undent  needs 
of  such  local  agencies  for  current  expendl- 
rurcs.  including  expenditures  lor  employing 
additional  teachers  and  leachor  aids,  for  sum- 
mer school  and  preschool  programs,  .ind  for 
State  educatlona:  .igencles  in  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  .ny  such  agency  f  ir  L-urrcnt  ex- 
peiiditures,  including  expen.llture.s  lor  sum- 
mer school  and  preschool  programs. 

APPLICATIONS 

;Sec  0  lai  A  grant  or  grants  und.^r  this 
.•\ct  shall  be  made  to  a  State  educational 
agency  upon  application  lo  the  Commissioner 
at  .such  'line  r  •imes.  In  stxh  manner,  iind 
containing  ,ir  itcompanled  by  >uch  Informa- 
tion as  'he  Commissioner  deems  necessary. 
Such  application  shall— 

ill  provide  that  the  u.se  of  the  Federal 
funds  received  under  this  .Act  w.Il  be  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  .supervision  of  the 
State  educational  agencv. 

1 2)  provide  assurance  that  such  funds 
will  be  used  in  accordance  with  section  5. 
and  prescribe  criteria  ftr  achieving  equitable 
distribution  nf  such  funds  within  such  State 
and  fcr  Identifying  the  \ircent  needs  tor  cur- 
rent expenditures  of  such  .'state  agency  and 
of  local  educational  agencies  within  such 
State. 

i3i  set  forth  policies  and  prixedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  .\ct  tor  any  iisc.il  \rar  i  Al  will  not 
be  commingled  with  Stale  funds,  and  i  B  i  will 
•je  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  available  fCT  the  purposes  described 
IB  secticn  5.  and  in  no  case  supplant  such 
lunds: 

1 4)  provide  assurances  that,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law.  programs  and  services 
designed  to  meet  urcent  needs  for  current 
expenditures  will  be  provided  en  an  etjiutable 
base  to  children  attending  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  the  .State  which 
comply  v^lth  the  compulsory  attendance  laws 
of  the  State  or  .ire  otherwise  recognized  by 
it  through  some  procedure  customarily  used 
In  the  .^tute. 

1 5)  provide  for  such  flsc.Tl  control  and 
fund  .iccountlng  procedures  .is  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  the  proper  disbursement 
of  an  accounting  lor  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  .Act,  and  such  repcrting  pro- 
cedures including  an  evaluation  of  the  Im- 
pact of  Federal  funds  received  under  this  .\ct, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require; 
and 

i6i  provide  adequate  procedures  for  afford- 
ing the  local  education  agencies  within  such 
■state  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing. 
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ibi  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
ippllcatlon  which  meets  the  requirements 
Specified  by  subsection  lal  of  this  section 
iUid  shall  not  finally  disapprove,  in  whole  or 
m  part  anv  application  without  first  afford- 
iut'  the  state  educational  agency  submitting 
the  application  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
lior'unity  for  a  hen-inp. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  7.  I  at  From  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  State  pursuant  to  section  3  or  pursuant 
lo  section  4.  or  both,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  the  State  educational  agency  of  such 
State  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  section  6  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  needed  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
such  iipplicntlan 

(b)  1 1 1  The  Comml.ssloner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
mounts  expended  bv  it  tor  the  proper  and 
c  fflcient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
.Act  except  that  the  total  of  such  payments 
U)  anv  fiscal  year  sh.ill  not  exceed-- 

(Al  1  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
amount  paid  under  this  Art  lor  that  year  to 
the  State  ed.ir.it:onnl  aeenry.  or 

(Bl  .*.  150.000.  or  ^25,000  in  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Gu.im.  .American  Samoa,  the 
Virgli:  I.^lands.  or  the  Tru.=t  Territories  ot 
the  Pacific   Islands    whichever  is  greater. 

(2i  There  is  herebv  authorized  to  be  appro- 
[)rlated  such  sums  as  mav  be  nece;sarv  to 
carry  out  the  prtivislons  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  .Act  mav  be  made 
in  installments  and  ir;  i^dvance  or  by  way  cf 
reimbursement  with  neces-sary  adjustments 
on  account  of  i.\ei-p:iymcnr.s  or  underpay- 
ments. 

W,iritHOIUING 

Sec    8    Whenever  the  roinmi-ssioner.  nfter 

reastMiable  notice  and  opportunity  fcr  hear- 

iig   to   any   State   educ.Ttlonal    agency,   finds 

•hat  there  has  been  a  fr.ilurc  to  compiv  rub- 

-tantiallv    with    .inv    provision    set    forth    in 

:he  ;.pplic.atlon  of  that  .State  approved  under 

ection  6.  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 

iL'encv   that   further   payments   v^'lll   not   be 

•  .  ide  to  the  Sti.te  under  this  .Act  i  or.  in  his 

u.^eretlon.  that  the  .stue  eciucatlonal  agency 

hall  not  make  lurther  pavments  under  this 

\ct   to   specified    local    educational    agencies 

•.viio.se  .ictlons  caused  or  are  involved  in  such 

:.dlurei    until    he    is   .-atislied    that   there    is 

.o  longer  :inv  such  failure  to  comply.  Until 

!.e  IS  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall 

,.e  made  to  the  .-tite  under  iliis  -Act.  or  pay- 

r.ents  bv  the  .^lU'-'  educational  .igency  under 

•iv.s  Artshal!  be  limited  to  local  educational 

'.rencies  whose  aciiom;  did  not  cause  or  were 

:.'.t  Involved  m  the  tallure.  .as  the  case  may 

Jl-DICIAI,    RFVlf:VV 

SEC  9,  (aid)  If  any  Slate  is  dissatisfied 
v.rh  the  Commissioner's  Imal  action  with 
respect  t,>  'he  approval  ol  its  application 
-cbmitted  under  section  iJ  .r  with  his  final 
,clion  under  section  8.  such  State  may,  with- 
in Ixtv  davs  after  r.otice  of  such  action. 
Me  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
:  ,r  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  Is  located 

petition  fcr  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
:  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
oy  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commlssion- 
(T  The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  rourt  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
■  n  \*-hlch  he  based  his  action,  as  provided 
111  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  taut  the  court,  for  good 
rause  ^hown.  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  mav  thereupon  mafce  new 
r  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 
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^3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  i>etitlon,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  a^ide, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  -he 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 

(bill)  If  any  local  cducat'onal  agency  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the  State 
educational  agency  with  respect  to  any  pay- 
ment to  such  local  agency  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  such  local  agency  may.  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action  or  notice  thereof, 
whichever  Is  later,  file  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
State  is  located  a  petition  ff.r  re\iew  of  th;it 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  State  educational  agency.  The  State 
educational  agency  thereupon  shiill  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedlnes  on 
which  the  State  educational  aeency  based 
its  action  as  provided  in  section  2112  (f  title 
28.  United  States  Code, 

12)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State  ed- 
ucational agency,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
for  cood  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  State  educational  agency  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  State  educational 
agency  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  its 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  n  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In 
part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  10.  I  a)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction. 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum. 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
.school  system,  or  the  .selection  of  library  re- 
sources by  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  content  of  any 
material  developed  or  published  under  any 
program   assisted    pursuant    to    this    Act. 

lb)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  religious  worship 
or  instruction. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Commi.'-sioner  is  authorized  lo  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  aeencv  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  a-rreements.  .^nu 
to  pav  for  such  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12,  As  used  In  this  Act — 
il)    The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "teacher"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Instructional  staff  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  who  is  engaged 
in  the  teaching  of  students,  as  further  defined 
by  the  State  educational  agency  of  each 
State. 

(3)  The  term  "current  expenditures" 
means  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion, including  expenditures  for  administra- 
tion! instruction,  attendance  and  health  serv- 
ices,  community   services,   pupil   transporta- 
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lion  services,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
plant  fixed  charges,  food  services  and  stu- 
dent body  .ictivities,  but  not  including  ex- 
penditures for  capital  outlay,  and  debt  serv- 

ice 

(4)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
•i  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

1 51  Tlie  term  "free  public  education 
means  education  which  is  provided  at  pub- 
lic expen.se.  under  public  supervision  and 
direction  and  without  tuition  chari'e.  and 
which  is  provided  .is  elementary  or  secondary 
sc!ux)l    education    in    the   applicable   State,   _^ 

(6)  'Hip  term  ■liH.'al  educational  agency 
means  a  public  Ixiard  of  education  or  other 
public  authoritv  legally  constltuled  within 
a  State  lor  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of.  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for  public  ek-menuirv  or  .secondary  .schools 
m  a  citv,  county,  township,  school  district. 
.,r  other  political  subdhl.sion  of  a  suite  or 
such  combination  ol  .school  districts  .T  coun- 
•'es  as  ..re  rrc<ign;zed  m  a  State  as  an  ad- 
minlstmtise  agency  lor  its  public  elementary 
,  r  -ecom^arv  schools  .Such  term  al.so  includes 
anv  other  public  institution  i,.r  ;.pcncv  having 
Lumli.istrative  control  and  direction  -f  a 
public  elementarv  or  secondary  .sch.  ki1 

7  I  Tlie  term  'salaries"  means  the  annual 
monetary  comr*n.s;.tlon  paid  'o  teachers  tor 
M.-rvices  rendered  .n  txjnnection  with  tiielr 
employment, 

,81  'Hie  \fTm  ".secondarv  srlioul  means 
a  diV  "r  residential  .school  which  !)rovides 
secondary    edroation,    as    determined    unoer 

Stat.^  law,  .^  »,   „ 

i9i  The  term  -State"  Includes,  in  addition 
I  ,  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
rnonwealth  of  Puert.o  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam.  .American  S;imoa.  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  TernU^ry  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(101  The  term  "S^tate  educational  agency 
ireans  the  Sfite  board  of  education  .r  other 
agency  or  officer  i^runarily  responsible  for  the 
'Sf.t-e'-^uoervl.sion  of  public  element.iry  .md 
secondarv  .schools,  or.  If  there  is  no  such 
officer  or"  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  des>g- 
nated  bv  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 


MLDIC.AL    ETHirS 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

(,r    MTNNFSr  T,\ 

IN  THE  -SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  3.  1968 
Mr.  MOND.A.LE  M.  Prp.sident.  a-s  I 
have  stat-'d  en  s"verfil  i.rtvr,u.s  orca- 
sivon.s  the  <;fn"ral  irspoii ■■.'  1j  inv  jj.t,- 
posed  CoiTiir.is.sion  on  HeaUh  Sciei.cp  and 
Society  has  been  overwhelmv.isziy  favor- 
able The  .  u;jport  of  dean.s  ol  .xhoiLs  of 
nedicine.  law,  theology,  and  othcr.'^  wa.s 
t-choed  m  the  t^-.-'limony  ol  19  of  the  2;: 
witne.s.ses  before  the  Subccm.'nitlfe  on 
G.overnment,  Research  in  :  ctn"  hrar- 
inps.  Included  in  .support  vcre  theolo- 
gian.s.  lawyer.s.  fzovernment  official.s.  econ- 
omi.sls.  .=c;enti.st-s.  and  physician.s  While 
12  i>hvs'cian.';  and  .scientisi.s  subpjrl-d 
the  Commission,  three  phvn.Mans  a::d 
one  .scentist  oppo."5Pd  the  C  imrMs-io" 

A  fascinatin!T  editorial  pub'i.shod  m 
Hospital  Tribune  d'£cuss?s  Senate  J.'int 
Resolution  14.5.  If.  states  in  .'uccinct  form 
t:-:P  need  for  ,'ublic  di.sco,.^- .i.-^n  of  b^o- 
meuicrii  advance ; 

Whi't  r mnot  oc  denied  is  that  the  medical 
profes.sion  itself  ana  -s-oci.tted  pre  iins  have 
been  dilatory  -.nd  have  f  uled  to  de-l  v.-.tn 
the  issues  at  hand. 
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I  ask  unajiimuos  coivseiu  that  this  U- 
lumit,ati:m  ar.d  p^nctratlns!  editorial  pn- 
titled  Medical  Ethics  and  the  Years 
Ahead  "  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Thete  being  mo  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Hospital  Tribune.  Apr    23.  1^68] 

Medical  Ethics  anb  the  Years  Ahead 

The  intense  pre^mt-day  conci'rn  about 
medical  et'iica  h  not  solely  an  aftermath 
of  the  horrors  of  Na:i  rnedical  tmestigationa, 
which  cnme  to  light  at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 
It  ba.firally  refltcti.  we  believe,  t^ie  extraor- 
dinary developments  that  have  taken  place 
in  thf  bivlagtc  sciences.  Theie  parallel  nuclear 
fission  and  fusion  and  the  ethical  dilemmas 
that  were  raised  once  atomic  bombs  become 
aiailable. 

It  IS  because  lo  much  more  intervention 
in  th'-  proces^e^  of  li/e  Is  possible  that  the 
problems  of  medical  ethics  have  become 
no  acute  and  disturbing  and  defy  our  ordi- 
Jiary  tenets  of  common  human  decency  In 
the  past,  one  could  rely  on  that  alone  and 
dispose  of  most  problems  u-ith  relative  dis- 
patch Sbw  that  IS  not  enough  and  the  icis- 
dom  of  ,£)oIif  experience  is  inadequate,  simply 
becjuse  our  past  experience — the  source  of 
our  mo'es  and  customs — never  encountered 
any  reM-mhting  the  present. 

These  italicized  paragr.iphs  and  the  t;ae 
of  this  edltorul  first  ppeared  m  Medical 
Tribune  in  1964  At  the  t:me  geneticist 
Bentley  Olass  Sc  D..  then  at  Johns  Hopklna 
Cniversuy.  made  th?  Infornned  prediction 
that  precvirsor  cells  of  sperms  and  ova  will 
bt  cultured  in  test  tubes  and  that  by  the 
etid  of  the  century  laboratory  growth  of  the 
hum.in  embryo  will  be  possible.  Dr  GlaM 
pointed  out  that  the  urtiQclal  growth  of  em- 
bryos will  add  a  new  dimension  to  ethica. 
"Is  It  murder  to  dispose  of  them  when  the 
study  Is  done:""  he  asked 

Dr  Crliiss  urged  the  formation  of  an  ad 
hoc  group  of  leaders  In  such  fields  as  medi- 
cine, genetics,  philosophy  and  religion,  'per- 
haps under  ihe  aegis  of  some  organization 
like  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences."  to 
begin  contemplation  of  the  ethics  of  the 
laboratory  cu  ture  of  the  embrvo  Our  com- 
ment in  the  1964  editorial  was  "There  U 
reiison  for  sucn  a  group  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems facing  us  now  " 

Yet  no  committee  like  the  one  contem- 
plated by  Dr  Glass  was  ever  organized — 
whether  to  discuss  the  disposal  uf  future 
created  embros  or  "the  problems  facing  us 
now  ■•  Recently  Dr  Arthur  Romberg  and  Dr 
Mehran  Goulian  at  Stanford  University  re- 
ported the  successful  synthesis  of  a  DNA 
that  not  only  had  the  same  chemical  and 
physical  properties  as  a  natural  DNA  virus 
that  they  ci.>pied  but  possessed  its  infective 
qualities  .is  well  At  the  very  least  this  is  the 
bedrock  on  which  genetic  engineering  of  the 
future  vr.'.]  be  biuir  And.  verv  recently,  Dr 
Christian  Barnard  carried  out  a  successful 
transplant — to    date — -of    the    human    heart 

It  Is  true  that  the  new  Board  of  Medicine 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  about 
two  months  ago  proposed  a  set  of  compre- 
hensive guidelines  designed  to  ensure  a 
cautious  approach  to  the  development  of 
cardiac  transplantation  techniques.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal probiems  of  medical  advances  and  their 
consequences  have  not  been  directly  con- 
fronted  bv  organized  medicine 

Predictably,  Congress  has  stepped  into  the 
breach 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  Just  held  hearings  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  145.  better  known  as  the 
Mondale  bill,  after  the  Senator  who  Intro- 
duced It  The  bill  would  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Health  Science  and  Society 
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consisting  .>f  "fifteen  members  to  l)e  ap- 
ptjinted  by  the  President  from  .imimg  repre- 
sentatives of  medicine,  law.  science,  theology, 
philosophy  ethics,  health  administration, 
.ind  government  '  It  would  serve  for  one  year 
and  undertake  "a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  legal,  social,  and  ethical 
implications  of  medical  revenrch.      .    " 

It  is  of  Interest  that  the  bill  has  had 
rather  lukewarm  support  from  physicians  and 
scientists  who  testined  beiore  the  subcom- 
mittee Dr  Barnard  did  not  feel  that  the 
subject  of  cardiac  trunsplnnta  even  required 
consideration  by  a  commission  It  w.is  hl.s  be- 
lief that  transplant  teams  confronted  "not 
one  single  new  problem "  different  from  thn.se 
encountered  in  the  course  of  any  other 
roi.tlne  surgical  procedure 

We  are  certiiln  Dr  Bartmrd  believes  that  to 
be  true  and  has  justlllable  faith  In  the  tenets 
of  decent,  ethical  behavior  of  his  entire  team. 
But  so  far  a.s  the  rest  ot  society  l.s  concerned. 
%  cardl.ic  transplant  Is  of  a  dltferent  order  of 
magnitude  when  compared  with  the  resec- 
tion of  a  breast,  or  a  lung,  or  a  stom.ich  It 
Is  qualitatively  different  Irom  these  proce- 
durpti.  and  this  Judgment  that  ,i  qualitative 
distinction  exists  should  be  accepted  In  good 
grace  ■ 

Ni;l>el  Laureate  Josliua  Lederberg  was  con- 
cerned that  the  contmlssion  might  attempt 
prematurely  to  come  up  with  dehnlflve  .m- 
bwers  "I  oppose  its  being  chru-ged  with  mak- 
ing subsl:<ntivp  prescrlptums.  .liter  .me  .ears 
study  about  the  bloixglcal  policy  of  the  hu- 
man species  ■  he  said.  "A  commission  should 
t)e  tornied  under  the  ch.irge  to  make  recom- 
mend,itions  on  procedure,  on  the  best  ways 
to  educate  the  public  and  its  political  repre- 
sentatives on  the  impact  of  science,  nn  how 
•o  reach  inlormed  decisions  on  biological  pol- 
icy consistent  with  our  democratic  Ideals. 
The  coinmiision's  uwn  report  might  be  the 
first  step  in  this  educational  process  by  help- 
ing to  .ur  the  most  pressing  questions  and 
weigh  their  priority  against  the  other  chal- 
lenges to  Judgment,  intellect,  and  social  con- 
science." 

Others  expressed  concern  about  a  body  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Government  to  deal  with  the 
issues  .tr.d  .ilso  revealed  a  tear  that  this  might 
lead  to  an  mhibitlim  of  scientiflc  advances. 
These  hazards  exist — but  they  surely  can  be 
circumvented  by  an  alert  community. 
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GREEK  GOVERNMENT  SOLID  .\P~TER 
1   YEAR  IN  POWER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Greek  Star  of  Chicago.  Ill  .  is  one  of  the 
leading  publications  serving  the  Greek- 
American  community  of  our  land  and 
this  publication  very  accurately  reflecus 
the  sentiments  of  Greek-Americans. 
Therefore.  I  believe,  it  is  especially  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  April  27  edition  they 
reprinted  a  .story  f^led  in  Athens  by 
George  Weller,  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

For  complete  continuity  and  perspec- 
tive, I  in.sert  into  the  REtoRn  the  article 
by  Mr  Weller  and  the  introductory  edi- 
torial in  the  Greek  Star. 


Wh.it  cannot  be  denied  Is  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  Itself  and  associated  groups 
have  been  dilatory  and  have  failed  to  deal 
with  the  Issues  at  hand. 


Greek   Government  Solid   .-Xk-ter  One  Yi -^k 
In   Power 

(Note — George  Weller,  the  Chicago  Dai;-.- 
Nf-ws  roving  ciri^spondent  is  :n  .Athen.s  He 
filed  the  following  report  on  tlip  anniver- 
sary of  the  .^prll  21.  1967  Revolution  Mr. 
Weller  was  never  .svmpathetic  to  Oreecp  u\ 
his  dUpatches  in  the  pa.st  However  tudav 
he  finds  some  merlt.s  In  the  chanse  brounhi 
to  the  Greek  political  life  since  the  mili- 
tary coup  In  this  respect  hl.s  report  Is  In- 
dicative of  the  trend  American  jouriiall.'im 
now  follows  in  regards  to  Greece  perhaps 
.is  a  result  of  the  force  of  facts  and  the  pow- 
er of  figures  related  to  recent  progress  m 
Greece,  In  all  the  segments  of  social  and 
economic  life  i 

I  By  George  Weller  i 

Athens  -  The  revolution  oi  the  Gmpk 
colonels  is  a  year  old  Sunday 

The  leader  ol  tiie  colonels  who  have  set  up 
a  ne"'  regime  here  says  "We  have  come  to 
clean.'^e  public  life  in  this  country  for  the 
peoples  good.  We  sh.ill  do  that  at  any  co.^it, 
even  if  It  brings  our  downfall." 

That  leader  is  George  Pap.idopoiilos,  who 
gave  up  his  military  title  and  l.s  now  prime 
minister  His  words  liave  meaning  heciuse 
despite  many  mistakes,  his  military  regime 
Is  more  solidly  in  power  than  many  are  pre- 
pared to  believe. 

The  colonels  have  got  rid  of  tlieir  onlv 
dynastic  check.  King  Constantine,  yet  liave 
kept  him  tethered  in  Italy  waiting  for  them 
to  whistle 

Since  tills  first  anniversary  of  the  colonels' 
rise  to  power  falls  'in  the  Greek  Easter.  t!ie 
colonels — themsel'.  es  ardent  clairchgoprr  — 
liave  postponed  celebrations  until  April  J,S 

The  colonel.>  come  mostly  from  the  Greek 
military  academy's  class  of  1943.  which 
learned  its  political  realities  in  the  field 
against  the  two  wings  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy that  tried  to  take  over  their  countrv. 

The  colonels  have  given  their  enemies 
minimal  targets  to  shoot  at.  They  do  not  olTer 
Greece  a  father  figure  to  hate,  a  code  ■■: 
beliefs  to  tear  apart,  a  foreign  policy  'o 
destroy,  or  any  targets  for  venal  outrrii;e. 
They  do.  however,  entrust  key  powers,  like 
the  command  of  tank  torses,  to  relatives  .ji 
classmates  of  the  good  old  academy,  vear  of 
1943. 

Around  3,000  to  4.000  government  offlci.tls 
have  been  purged — leftists,  royalists  and 
shifties  in  the  middle  who  could  be  fixed 

In  .iddltlon.  2.500  alleged  Communist  revo- 
lutionaries have  been  impri.soiied  on  the 
Greek  islands 

.^ntl-junta  Greek  exiles  charge  widespread 
punishment  for  political  crimes  and  torture 
of  prisoners.  The  government  denies  tl.e 
charges. 

Incrmie  taxation  is  being  enforced.  Ti.e 
colonels  have  learned  to  pat  the  bald  lurui 
of  business  while  going  through  its  pocket? 

The  colonels  have  given  a  new  dignity  'o 
the  neglected  53  per  cent  of  the  people  wi.o 
are  farmers.  In  Salonika.  Papadopoulos  told 
the  farmers:  "You  are  not  ignorant  peasants 
You  .are  the  clear  iieads  and  soul  of  the  na- 
tion. Let  Instinct  guide  you  away  from  .uiv 
demagog" 

The  government  also  has  wiped  out  about 
SloO-milllon  in  farm  debt  Bv  comparison 
the  1965  effort  of  Genrne  Papandrefiu  to  buv 
the  farm  vote  with  ,i  ?6,au0.000  liandout  .; 
stingy 

But  this  Is  ninre  than  mere  vote  Ijuyii-.it 
Col.  Nicholas  Makarezos.  the  London-edu- 
cated economist  who  repl.iced  -Andrea  Papaii- 
dreou  as  Greece's  economic  boss,  has  bee:. 
hit  bv  .1  nearly  <200,000,000  wipe-otT  of  lo.ii: 
capital  from  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity He  has  responded  with  a  program 
of  increased  absolute  economic  rule 

The  efforts  of  Greek  exiles  to  wreck  the 
economy  by  cutting  off  tourism  ire  lost  in 
the   general   slump  of   all   Eastern   Mediter- 
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nuie.iti  travel  Tourism  hi.s  fallen  from  S132.- 
000. out)  to  $110  nillllon  but  the  coloiieLs  have 
cut  hotel  prices  20  per  cent  this  summer. 
They  also  have  boo.sicd  slupping  revenues 
ironi  $154,000,000  to  *lt"3  tidO iXH). 
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relax  our  vigilance  one  minute  It  behoove.-^ 
commanders  at  all  levels  to  counsel  trcxips  ,it 
each  opportunity  regarding  the  neces.sity  for 
continued  tactical  and  personal  security," 


LT  OKN  ROBERT  E 
WARNING  TO  HIS 
VIETNAM 


CUSHMAN'S 
TROOPS     IN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

iiF    bOfTH    C.\ROLINA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  3.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  Pie.sident,  the 
Apiil  -(5.  1''68,  i.v'-ue  of  Sea  Tiger,  which 
l.s  a  weekly  publication  of  III  Marine 
Amphibious  Force,  contains  a  copy  of  a 
warning  by  the  Marine  ueiieral  in  com- 
iiianri  of  tiie  I  Corjis  to  his  men. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Cushman.  U.S. 
Marine  Corjis.  cited  the  recent  public  an- 
nounci'inent  ciincerninK  discussion,  and 
possible  ncf-'oiiations,  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  a;>  reasons  lor  unwarranted 
oiitimism.  He  warned  his  men  that  the 
enemy  continues  to  kill  and  to  wound, 
and  that  the  men  of  I  Corps  are  still 
nnolved  in  oi^erations  asainst  a  ver>' 
active  enemy  He  added,  moreover,  that 
it  was  their  mi.^sion  to  press  the  ofTen- 
,sive  relentlessly  luitil  the  conflict  is 
broutilit  to  an  end,  Meanwiiile.  he  cotm- 
seled  all  of  his  commanders  to  remind 
their  troops  at  eacii  opi^ortunity  of  the 
necessity  for  continued  tactical  and  per- 
sonal .security 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  C'ushman's  warnings 
be  printed  in  the  Exten.sions  of  Remarks. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  (jrdered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Genef..\l  s    W.^R^■INc; 
Editor.-,   .Note.- Following   is   the  text  of 
L:     Gen.    Robert    E     Ctishman's    message    to 
forces   under   his   command   in   I   Corps   last 
week  ) 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen 
significant  changes,  not  ;n  ICTZ  but  in  SVN. 
The  enemy  has  been  beaten  badly  in  some 
areas,  he  has  'A-ithdrawn  :rom  others;  the 
Khe  .Sanh  defenders  liave  .tssumed  the  offen- 
■sue.  Concurrently,  the  President  has  sus- 
!>ended  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel. 
Most  ^lgnifIcanl  h:i5  been  L-ome  evidence  of  a 
desire  of  the  North  Vietnam  Government  to 
discuss  tlie  war. 

"I  feel  reasonably  sure  that.  .-^Ince  the  public 
aiinounce.ments  concerning  cUscusslons.  an 
.ilr  of  optimism  prevails  among  our  families 
at  home.  By  no"*'  we  .ire  getting  mail  which 
inight  express  their  optimism.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  'A'lth  the  talk  of  peace,  some  of  us 
.'ire  .ilso  .issuming  an  air  of  optimism  and 
complacency  which  if  continued  can  be  de- 
sradlng  to  our  mission,  which  has  not 
ciianced.  The  enemy  continues  to  kill  or 
Wound  Our  troops  are  still  involved  in  opera- 
tions .igamst  a  very  ;ictlve  enemy.  In  fact,  we 
.Tiust  press  the  offensive  relentlessly  during 
■he  good  weather  season. 

I  liave  noted  in  the  past  few  days  that  we 

re  'aklng  casualties  in  areas  where  hereto- 
.'■re  during  repeated  enemy  contacts  we  suf- 
:tred  only  a  few  casualties.  These  casualties 

■  uld  be  the  result  of  a  tendency  to  relax,  to 

•r-t  out  of  our  holes  and  to  remove  our  flak 

ts-s    It   is   when   we   get  careless  or  overly 

'  t'.hdent  that  we  get  hurt. 

I  need  not  remind  anyone  that  we  are  far 
.'rom  .uiy  peace  in  SVN.  We  cannot  afford  to 


AIR  TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE 
OPEN  MIND 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

I  Pl     CM  11  I  iRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRKf^EM  ATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Siioakor. 
recently  I  had  the  honor  of  .shariim  the 
speaker's  jolatform  with  one  of  aviation's 
most  knowledgeable  and  distinguished 
individuals.  Najeeb  E  Halabv,  .sonioi- 
vice  lorcsident.  Pan  .American  Woi  Id  .Aii- 
v,ays  The  occasion  was  ihe  aviation 
briefing  for  community  c :llle^(■.-•  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  wiu'ie  Mr,  Halabv  dcHv- 
cred  both  an  informatue  and  liluminal- 
mg  speech  on  air  iiansixutatifni  and  the 
neces.sity  of  keeping  an  ojien  mind  in  the 
development  of  this  ".real  inmsportation 
system  of  the  future. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  otiici  iii'iiMdual 
lJo.s.sesses  the  unique  aviution  'i.uk- 
u'roimd  this  man  does:  lawyer.  Navy 
liilot.  iiroduction  test  iiilol.  GoNernor- 
Fli'.tht  Safety  Foundation.  \ice  ciiair- 
man.  White  House  .Aviation  Facilities 
.Study  Group.  F.AA  Administiatoi'.  and 
;)re.'-.enlly  .senior  \'icc  prosulent.  Pan 
American  Airways. 

With  his  backiii'ound  experience  pt-r- 
haps  it  was  inevitable  that  'Jeeb"  would 
eventually  become  associated  with  Pan 
Am,  a  corixiraiion  which,  under  the  able 
.i^uidance  of  Juan  T.  Trip;3e.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  lias  always 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  aviation. 
Here  is  a  company  wiiicii  I  liave  always 
admired  for  its  imaginative  i.iui  aumes- 
sive  policies  in  the  furtherance  ol  inter- 
national aviation — policies  badly  needed 
today  when  we  find  ouisehes  retrench- 
ing in  so  many  areas. 

I  .stronKly  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  this  excellent  and  .suc- 
cinct disctission  of  aviation's  future  in 
the  area  of  transportation  and  include 
it  as  a  part  of  the  Record: 

AIR  Transportation  and  the  Open  Mind 

I  By  Najeeb  E.  Halabv,  senior  vice  president. 

Pan  American  World  Airways) 

"Nowhere  does  the  surging  dynamism  of 
modern  civilization  manifest  itself  more 
dramatically  than  in  the  heady,  burgeoning 
growth  of  air  travel." 

I  open  my  remarks  this  morning  with  that 
quotation  from  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  air  transpor- 
tation  for   several   reasons. 

First,  I  think  It  gives  us  an  acceptable  base 
for  our  projections  In  this  conference.  It  Is 
a  quintessential  statement  of  air  transpor- 
tation's position  in  today's  society.  Also,  and 
equally  Important,  It  Is  an  objective  con- 
flrmatlon  of  the  industry's  own  evaluation 
of  its  prospects.  For  the  spokesmen  for  com- 
mercial aviation  are  so  locked  in  to  roseate 
projections  and  superlatives  that  what 
seems  the  simple  arithmetic  of  progress  to 
us  must  often  sound  like  self-serving  ex- 
aggeration to  many  outside  the  industry. 
We  are  delighted  when  somebody  else  sees 
us  as  we  see  ourselves. 

Air  transportation  is  today  this  country's 
seventh  largest  and  by  far  its  fastest  grow- 
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ing  Industry.  During  the  next  twelve  years 
we  anticipate  that  the  business  of  transport- 
ing people  by  air  will  triple  In  size  on  a 
world-wide  basis.  The  average  of  all  statis- 
tical projections  has  the  free  world  pas- 
senger ,iirllft  increasing  from  about  225  mil- 
lion passengers  in  1967  to  768  million  pas- 
.sengcrs  in  1980  This  travel  volume  will  pro- 
duce about  628  billion  revenue  p.issenger 
miles  annually- — and  revenue  jiassenger  miles 
are  the  units  by  which  we  ineastire  our  size 
and  our  growth.  'Ihls  is  i-fiual  io  .i  .i.UOD-nille 
trip  by  .iir  for  every  .American  During  this 
s;iine  luriod.  ihe  air  c.iri.o  lift  is  projected  to 
increase  almost  .seven-fold,  from  .some  6  bil- 
lion  to  about  41    billion  ton  miles 

Will  these  great  expectations  be  rrall/ed'? 
I  can't  guarantee  it.  i3ut  it  Is  quite  jiossibie 
that  they  will  l)e  fulfilled,  I  do  kiuiw  that 
most  t rattle  lorecasts  in  the  past  hnxc  under- 
estimated the  actiuil  gains.  And  p.ist  per- 
il inn. iiue,'^^  li.i\c  l)Oe!i  aiiiie\i<t  '.vith  ii  p.itfu- 
tial  i)a.ssenger  pool  which  has  in  .i  large 
part  been  cither  indifferent  or  aiituftonistic 
to  travel  by  air — about  97'  ol  tlie  jieople  of 
the  world  .aid  75' ;    of  the  US    popul.ition. 

Nriw.  .is  the  generations  shllt  their  jjlacos 
on  the  stage.  Hying  is  becoming  more  of  a 
coinenience  .iiid  necessity  .iiul  less  of  an 
adventure.  Within  the  next  ten  years,  al- 
most hall  i)f  tins  country's  ijopulalion  will 
lie  in  the  under-thirty  group  that  has  grown 
up  with  tlie  age  of  air  travel.  This  rising 
Lteneration  and  their  successors  will  c.>n,^ider 
the  skies  a   part   uf   their   natural   world. 

Tills  same  universal  .icceptance  ol  .Or 
1  ransjiurtati.iti  will  Iiave  a  .Irainatlc  i  Ifcrt  on 
the  movement  of  things  .tround  the  world. 
By  sliortenlng  the  pipeline  betv.'ccn  the 
manufacturer  ,iiid  his  market,  by  moving  the 
held  and  the  factory  to  within  a  lew  liours 
ol  any  consumer  any  pl.sce  on  earth,  air 
ireight  vlll  in  a  l.irgc  measure  eliminate  the 
(lead-area  storage  space,  the  warehouse  and 
the  costly,  non-productive  inventory  .ystcm 
which  lias  plagued  'rnde  and  business  for 
.Mj  I'llig.  It  may  well  rr\olutloi;;/f'  ilie 
logistics  of  commerce. 

The  pro.spective  growth  rates,  of  air  trans- 
poi'tallon  are  but  one  measure  ot  its  promi.se 
tor  tlie  future.  For  m  addition  to  the  quaiitl- 
'ative  jump  in  air  travel  and  cargo  lift,  there 
will  be  qualitative  advances  which  will  in 
many  ways  change  the  very  chariicter  of 
man's  movement  across  and  around  ihe 
earth. 

I  wo'uld  like  to  comment  briefly  "ii  these 
'■otniMg  developments  as  I  see  them.  I  will 
limit  mvseU  to  the  \ehlcles  involved  in  the 
jirobable  order  of  their  :;ppearancc  during 
•he  next  decade" or  so.  This  method  'A'lll.  I 
tliink.  illuminate  r.ome  of  tlie  problems  in- 
volved and  that,  in  turn,  will  bring  us  to  'he 
people  who  must  solve  these  problems. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  I  itsk  yo'u  to 
visualize  a  stack  o:  ;ibout  a  dozen  lilack 
'■heckers.  I  will  take  this  stack  and  lay  it 
liorizontally  before  us.  This  ro'*'  of  black 
;)ieces  represents  the  various  tvpes  ot  jet 
aircraft  in  service  today, 

.^t  my  left  -.ve  have  the  twln'-eneme  jets  or 
prop-jets  which  service  the  medium-naul 
routes  of  anything  irom.  say  100  to  1000 
miles.  Then,  moving  to  the  right,  we  have 
the  tri-jets  which  serve  the  slightly  longer 
medium-haul  trips  up  to  1500  miles  .md 
many  of  the  more  densely  traveled  rliorter 
routes. 

Further  to  the  right,  we  have  the  -..irlous 
four-engine  jets  which  in  general  serve  tlie 
longer  routes  of  from  500  to  5.000  milts.  And 
hnally,  at  far  right,  we  have  a  black  check- 
erman  which  represents  the  so-called 
stretched  jets  which  are  now  being  in- 
troduced on  some  of  the  more  heavily 
traveled  long  haul  routes. 

These  divisions  by  route  length  and  plaiie 
type  are  of  course,  simply  an  approximation, 
for  there  is  considerable  intermixing  ol  types 
over  various  routes— so  that  you  may  find 
-ourself    on    a    four-engine    jet    if    you    are 
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•rv.ellng     l^tween     Washington     and     New 

Also,  at  Ihe  left  end  of  the  line  we  ought 
to  h»ve  a  hlacte  piece  representln«  the  busi- 
ness ;ets.  which  do  a  great  deal  of  flying 
over  the  medUun-length  ruutea.  And  per- 
haps iiiiother  black  piece  to  indicate  the 
sm.iil  plane  taxi  and  commuter  services  and 
the  VSTOL  aircraft-  short  talte-off  and  land- 
uiijc  pl.ines  and  helicopters-  -which  are  now 
providing  service  on  short-haul  routes 
around  certain  i.irban  hubs  These  short  haul 
aircraft  are.  however,  but  the  first  swallows 
of  a  cominK  summer 

Now  lets  see  what  will  be  flying  For  this 
we  will  use  our  r^-d  pieces 

First,  we  11  take  a  red  checker  and  add  It 
to  the  right  end  of  L>ur  line  of  bl.ick  pieces. 
This  is  the  747  .Superjet.  which  Pan  Am 
will  first  Introduce  over  its  long  haul,  high 
density  routes  during  the  latter  months  of 
1j68  The  Superjet  Is  the  first  of  a  new  gen- 
era:;  lu  of  advanced  technology  aircraft 
Though  capable  of  carrying  490  passengers. 
Its  planned  configuration  will  provide  for 
36.T  travelers  !n  two  classes  The  747  will  fiy 
them  f:ister.  higher,  more  comfortably,  more 
economically  and  with  more  safety  and  re- 
liability than  any  existing  aircraft.  It  will 
be  a  «;re»t  stride  forward  from  every  point 
of  view 

We  win  place  our  next  red  piece  In  about 
the  middle  of  the  black  pieces  because  It  is 
a  medium-haul  aircraft  This  Is  the  so-called 
Airbus,  a  high-capacity,  three-jet  cousin  of 
the  Superjet  The  Alrbu-.  due  In  1971.  will 
fly.  like  the  Superjet.  at  Just  under  the  speed 
of  sound  r.  will  'arry  about  250  passengers 
and  Its  direct  operating  costs,  again  like  the 
Superjet.  should  be  about  one-fourth  less  per 
pa.sseni?er  mile  than  existing  Jet  aircraft. 

Our  third  red  piece  goes  on  the  long-haul 
end  of  the  Hue  This  is  the  Concorde  super- 
sonic, which  hopefully  will  enter  com^merclal 
service  during  the  summer  of  1971  The  Con- 
corde will  carry  about  120  passengers  and 
will  rly  about  twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

The  next  red  piece  Is  placed  beside  the 
Concorde  on  the  long-haul  end  of  our  row 
This  will  be  the  Boeing  SST  The  American 
suiwrsonic  should  be  flying  commercially  In 
1976  and  it  will  carry  about  300  passengers 
at  1730  miles  per  hour,  which  Is  almost  three 
times  the  spe-d  of  sound  at  cruise  altitudes. 
Engines-on  to  engmes-otf.  this  wrjuld  put 
Lonaon  about  2  hours  and  50  minutes  from 
New  York 

By  1973  we  may  be  thinking  seriously 
about  hvpersunlc  aircraft,  which  ai  eight 
times  the  speed  of  sound  could  make  the  trip 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  In  less 
than  an  hour  The  h;.  personlc  plane  is  tech- 
nically feiislble.  but  whether  It  is  economic- 
ally valid  depends  m  a  large  measure  upon 
what  we  do  at  the  other  end  of  our  trans- 
portation spectrum-  the  short-haul  sector 
The  cost  of  getting  to  Europe  In  an  hour 
could  hardly  be  justified  If  It  took  you  three 
hours  to  travtl  the  few  miles  to  and  from  the 
airports. 

An  even  more  serious  contender  for  our 
attention  on  the  long-haul  routes  by  1980 
win  probably  be  the  nuclear  powered  air- 
plane This  would  be  a  in:iss  transportation 
vehicle  which  would  weigh  more  than  500 
tons  and  carry  a  thousand  'T  mere  passen- 
gers Intercontlnentally  at  suboonlc  speeds  at 
substantially  reduced  fares 

These  red  pieces,  the  long-haul  planes  to 
come,  will  be  accompanied  by  sweeping 
changes  In  the  .'peratlng  environment  of  air 
transportation  Some  of  these  advances  are 
very  close  to  operational  status  Push-button 
navigation  in  vthlch  a  self-contained  Inertlal 
guidance  system  guides  the  plane  to  Its 
destination  without  any  outside  communica- 
tion or  control  will  b«  introduced  in  our 
Superjets 

Automated  all-weather  landings  have 
been  made  and  will  be  stnnd.ird  procedure 
within  the  next  few  years.  Devices  fo-  graph- 
ically   Indicating    the    position    of    a    plane 
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on  the  airl.iaes  and  improved,  identifying 
radar  are  available  S^>me  airports  are  being 
prepared  .'  ir  the  new  generation  <jf  .ilrr.ilt 
and  in  some  areas  the  pri>blem  of  .'Irport 
access  Is  at  hist  receiving  .ittentlon 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  end  of  our  row 
of  black  checkers-  the  relatively  undeveloped 
area  of  short  haul  air  transportation.  This 
field  Includes  airport  access  by  air.  city-cen- 
ter to  city-center  air  links  In  sucli  metropol- 
itiin  aglomeratlons  .is  Boswash  Chlpltts  and 
Sansan  ind  the  middle-American  nexus  of 
cities  of  which  Kan.sa.?  City  Is  a  member  and. 
perhaps,  even,  .suburb-to-clty  commuting  by 
hetlbuses 

In  many  cases,  the  vehicles  for  such  serv- 
•Jices  are  already  in  prototype  form.  Tech- 
nological Improvements  In  helicopter  design 
now  in  the  planning  or  hardw  ire  stage,  are 
golnt;  to  make  this  vehicle  one  of  the  most 
useful  transportation  machines  ever  devised 
The  rigid  rotor,  compound  helicopter  of  the 
late  1970's  could  well  carry  up  to  100  pas- 
sen*i;er8  at  speeds  'if  several  hundred  miles 
per  hourj.  plus  vertical  ascent  and  landing. 
It  a  Cost  comp.\rable  to  our  present  surface 
bus  and  taxi  fares  These  hellbuses  could 
operate  between  city  center  terminals,  air- 
ports, suburban  developments  and  industrial 
parks 

The  short-landlng-and-takeoff  Stolplane  or 
Metroplane.  utilizing  small  slolports  on  the 
periphery  ot  city  centers,  will  provide  .Uter- 
natue  service  on  routes  up  to  several  hun- 
dred miles 

The  mirror  of  the  future  Is  still  cloudy 
m  the  are. I  of  short-haul  air  transportation. 
This  IS  primarily  because,  in  addition  to  the 
technological  challenges  now  being  faced, 
there  are  also  economic  and  ooiuu  problems 
to  be  solved.  The  new  transportation 
machines  will  change  the  whole  chiiracter  of 
iirbaii  development  New  approaches  to  prob- 
lems, new  solutKins  and  a  new  fabric  of  co- 
operation knitting  together  the  citizen,  the 
ftnariclal  community,  the  local  government 
and  the  transporlallon  Industry  are  de- 
manded. Modern  urban  living  must  be  phased 
into  the  potential  of  the  new  machines  and 
their  supporting  systems. 

We  are  talking  about  people,  for  people 
and  not  machines  solve  problem.s 

Tlie  scheduled  airlines  in  this  country 
now  have  about  285.000  people  on  their  pay- 
rolls. Tlie  employment  growth  rate  is  cur- 
rently running  about  36  000  additional  em- 
ployees a  year.  Within  ten  years.  I  would 
,'uess  that  this  rate  will  have  doubled.  The 
.iircraf t  manufacturing  sector  ol  the  industry 
now  has  838.000  workers,  plus  another  671.000 
employed  on  aerospace  projects. 

Mr.  Bakke  will  unuuubtedly  give  you  a 
more  comprehensive  evaluation  oi  these  em- 
ployment figures  and  their  projections.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there  is  now  a 
considerable  army  of  well  over  a  million 
workers  directly  employed  by  tlie  air  trans- 
portation Industry.  If  we  included  all  the 
suppliers  and  subcontractors  and  the  sup- 
porting services  such  .is  airports,  .ur  trntllc 
control  and  the  communications  iacUltles 
Involved,  the  economic  significance  of  our 
airborne  transportation  system  would  be 
mijst  impressive 

If  there  is  one  basic  characteristic  that 
tvplfles  the  working  environment  of  the  air 
transportation  industry  It  Is  the  element  of 
challenge.  This  is  a  pioneering  working  life 
and  It  will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future  We  re  suU  writing  the  book  on  how 
to  fiy  man  through  the  air  with  the  greatest 
oi  ease  and  I  think  you  can  judge  from  my 
sketch  of  the  future  that  there  are  a  number 
of  exciting  chapters  to  come.  We're  surfers 
ndlng  a  technological  wave 

One  result  'f  this  pioneering  :ispect  of 
commercial  avlatli>n  Is  that  the  industry  has 
built  up  what  IS  probably  the  most  talented 
ajid  responsible  working  force  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  The  htiniaii  price  of  designing 
and  building  modern  aircraft  or  running  an 
airline  Is  an  unremitting  demand  for  perfec- 
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tlon  over  a  whole  spectrum  of  skills.  .\nd  part 
of  our  reward  is  a  sen.se  of  identitic.itmri 
with  one  of  mans  gre.itt'.st  adventures  When 
we  look  up  into  the  skv  it  is  .ilways  nnr 
plane  that  we  see  and  we  .ire  proud  that  oi 
some  way.  small  or  large,  we  helped  to  ^'ct 
It  there. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  climate  of  chiil- 
lenge  which  I  think  should  concern  all  of 
us  interested  m  prepanng  the  way  lor  the 
men  and  women  who  are  going  to  inherit 
and  develop  this  great  transport^Ulon  system 
of  the  future  This  Is  the  iinporUiine  ol  .it- 
tnu  ting  the  innovative  individual,  of  en- 
couraging the  freedom  U'  (juestion.  of  de- 
veloping the  open  inmd  For  the  i  onstructu  c 
sceptic  is  going  to  be  the  leader  ol  tomor- 
row's mobility  revolution 

-Mr  tj.insportatlon.  like  my  other  develoi- 
ing  human  activity,  ha*  either  inherited  >r 
.icquired  a  number  of  stereotypes  on  the  wuv 
up  These  CO  >k.e--utlpr  ittltudes  must  le 
jcttl.s<ined  We  have  aLso.  recently,  nurtured 
s  mie  problems  which  .ire  (pute  new  to  bma 
society  and  the  industry  Both  tlie  old  .iiid 
the  new  will  yield  to  inmds  trained  and  rp.uiv 
U.)  challenge  the  obvUMis.  the  .ipparenr., 
proven  and  the  unprob.ible 

These  pro.jle.ms  t.iU  into  four  general  ca'i- 
gorleie — the  technological,  the  operalloini. 
the  organ lz.itional  ind  the  .'^ixtlal  Some  ire 
more  .ipparenl  than  others  S  >me  irc  subieot 
to  Illusory  solutions— we  juat  •hlnk  we  kn  .v 
the  .uiswers  .M.my  of  tliem  will  still  be  thrrr. 
bright  and  shimns.  to  i^reet  llie  next  ijeiier,.- 
tion  of  air  transportation  planners. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  In  ..e 
tecnnologlcal  field  there  is  the  question  .' 
the  nature  o:  the  beast  Who  said  that  :i 
iirplane  had  to  look  like  a  bird?  Natrre  ■ 
But  Nature  never  devi.-«l  i  jet  engine,  w.-it 
the  exception  of  i  very  rudimentary  form  :ii 
certain  sea  creattires. 

And  .igam.  why  wheels'  The  wheel  i.s  n 
ingenious  device,  but  Its  use  on  a  500  •.■:! 
vehicle  dropping  out  ol  the  sky  at  sever  i 
hundred  miles  i>er  hour  :s  surely  not  xn  Idr  >. 
.inswer  to  the  landing  problem  In  shor*  I 
am  sure  that  wlnitless.  wheelless  lifting  bo;li  > 
for  routine  Hight  will  l>e  evolved  In  the  con- 
ing years. 

In  the  oi>er.itlonal  category,  some  inqu  - 
Inn  mind  wnll  wonder  why  travelers  sho;i:;l 
be  Incommunicado  dunni;  Ulght  We  :\re  t!f- 
vlsmg  the  world's  most  sophisticated  co:r.- 
mutucaUon  system  to  cotitrol  our  planes  u 
filght — why  can't  we  use  this  'o  allow  po- 
sengers  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  tl'^  v 
are  traversing' 

And  tiien  we  h;o,e  the  ticket,  that  Inhe::!- 
auce  from  surlace  travel  when  a  man  ii;  i 
green  eyeshatle  wrote  endlesslv  on  a  niall  -.ip 
of  paper  while  you  shifted  from  foot  to  too' 
Why  can't  we  declare  ourselves  p.vssenp  r- 
by  pushing  a  button'^ 

In  the  organizational  held,  air  transport.^- 
tion  must  devise  a  system  of  total  tr.inspor- 1- 
tlon  which  carries  the  traveler  from  door  ■ 
door.  We  must  find  a  way  to  carry  'ur  .•.:  - 
•omers  across  'he  gaps  now  Inherent  In  ir.tcr- 
modal  travel  We  must  question  the  old  v.  .iv. 
which  forces  a  traveler  to  ^pcnd  an  liour  cov- 
ering the  ilrst  ten  mile.s  of  his  tnp  :n  ordor 
to  reach  a  vehicle  which  ■mil  carry  him  •""«' 
miles  during  the  second  hour  Here  a^ain.  ve 
must  Jettison  outmoded  patterns  which  wre 
accepted    is  i?ood  enough  lor  ye.-.terday 

Some  of  the  _'reatest  challenges  '.n  the  he.  i 
of  .ur  :ran.sp<irtation  He  in  its  relatlonsh  ' 
with  Its  social  environment  The  vast  impi  ' 
air  travel  has  on  our  public  declsion-makinj 
processes  i»  JU-st  beginning  to  be  felt  On  .» 
local  government  level,  the  .urborne  vehiclc- 
m  our  future  '.vill  call  tor  Judgement?:,  ct'ii- 
stnictive  action  .md  often  public  fundlni;  ;n 
such  areas  as  .Urports.  terminals,  airfort  .i-- 
cess  facilities,  noise  ,ind  air  pollution  contrt : 
and  building  short  haul  air  transport  systems 
de  novo. 

Some  idea  of  the  scale  to  he  expected  ti 
such  short  haul  operations  Is  sugge-sted  '■>:' 
J   T  Dyment.  .Air  Canada's  Chief  Engineer  :n 
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a  recent  American  Aviation  article.  He  has 
calculated  that  a  city  center  terminal  for 
VTOL  .Urcraft  in  mid- town  Manhattan  would 
require  40  acres  of  floor  area  and  handle  five 
inllUon  pa.>=Kenger8  a  year,  with  forty  or  more 
vertical  landing's  and  takeoffs  per  hour  during 
peak  travel  periods 

Tlie  problem  of  providing  such  facilities, 
of  bringing  our  urban  living  .md  working 
patterns  into  phase  with  this  new  travel  me- 
dium IS  part  ol  the  great  overriding  question 
which  our  .successors  these  young  people  we 
want  to  .;u!de.  mu.st  .iiiswer  It  Is.  simply  i 
How  can  air  iran.sportatlon  best  serve  society? 

The  .inswer  will  take  Iniastination,  the 
couriikie  U)  question,  the  alertness  of  a  new 
look  .aid  .111  open  mind  The  young  person 
who  can  combine  these  qualities  will  have  our 
transportation   future  m  his  liands 


LETS  START  .\  REVOLUTION 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    .MEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
sophisticated  sixties,  patriotism  may 
.setm  .'^omewhat  corny  to  some  people. 
But  the  American  flag  still  holds  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

The  Courier  Express  in  BuJalo,  N.Y., 
lias  done  an  outstanding  service  to  our 
community  by  oHering  flags  for  sale  to 
fly  on  national  holidays.  This  practice, 
which  used  to  be  widespread,  has  de- 
clined in  recent  years.  The  Courier  Ex- 
press, by  making  this  offer,  enables 
Americans  who  still  wish  to  fly  the  flag 
to  do  so.  I  believe  inore  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  could  follow  the 
example  .set  by  the  Courier  Express  and 
make  this  type  of  offer  to  their  commu- 
nities. Then,  we  could  visibly  demon- 
strate the  durability  of  our  flag,  our  Na- 
tion, and  our  belief  in  the  values  that  this 
Nation  was  founded  on.  The  text  of  the 
offer  made  by  the  Courier  Express  fol- 
lows : 

Let's  Start  A  Revolution 

Let's  all  of  us  who  love  America  start  our 
own  revolution  .  .  .  and  as  our  substitute  for 
marching  and  obstructing  and  lawless 
demon;  tratinr  let's  make  our  exhibition  a 
phalanx  of  flags  on  every  home  In  town  on 
every  national   holiday. 

with  these  flags  we  say,  "We  love  our  coun- 
try."   It's    as    simple    as    that. 

Ply  Old  Cilory  on  your  home  on  these  great 
Nation;.  1  holidays:  Loyalty  Day,  May  1;  Armed 
Forc'-s  Day.  May  3;  Memorial  Day,  May  30; 
Fl.t:  Day.  .June  14;  Independence  Day,  July  4. 

We  olTcr  this  nne  home  flag  set  as  a  pa- 
tnotic  public  service. 

We  believe  every  home  In  the  eight  coun- 
'les  should  lly  the  flag  on  our  national  hoU- 
d.up  We  ,ils<-)  believe  more  homes  would  fly 
the  :iag  if  more  people  knew  where  to  get 
one.  F.ulure  to  fly  the  flac.  it  has  been  found. 
IS  not  due  to  any  lack  of  patriotism  on  the 
p,irt  of  .Americ.ms  who  love  Old  Glory  as 
mucii  today  as  .'Americans  did  when  the  Spirit 
of  '76  was  first  born.  Because  of  this  we  make 
this  fine  flig  set  nvaiL-ible  to  you.  We  also 
in-'Uide  for  the  cont lenre  of  those  who  can- 
not come  in  Tor  flag  sets,  an  order  form  which 
will  bring  a  set  to  you  by  parcel  cost.  If  you 
'vlsh  Fly  the  flag  on  important  national  holi- 
drivF  to  come 

Mall  or  briiiij  coupon  to  the  Courier  Ex- 
press. 

rolT.IER    EXPRESS    FLAG    SET 

50  st.ar  United  States  Flag:  $3.00,  if  picked 
up  at  the  Courier-Express.  Cost  of  flag  $2.88 — 
Erie  Countv  Sales  Tax  12c. 
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3x5  Foot  Fine  Cotton  Fl.ig  with  Double 
Stitched  Stripes,  Cuiivus  Heading  and  Hru.ss 
Gromniets. 

6-Foot,  2-Piece  Statf.  Corii  Haly.inl 

Ciolden  Top  Deconillon 

Heavy  Cist  2-W..y  Peiinuient  Metal  .Socket 
with  3  Mounting  Screv^s.  Mouiuiiig  Instruc- 
tions 

Flag  History  and  Etiquette  Polder  m  Full 
Color. 

iSelf-Storiige.  Heavy  Corrusi.iled  .Miller  Kit 

Add    50c    on    mail    orders    lor    ii  iiidliuu'    .v 
p  >stage. 
'  Pla<;s  " 

Buffalo  Coio  ifr-Exprpss, 
TH5  Main  St     lluffalo.  M   Y 

Enclosed  Is  check  L^  money  order 

Please  send       -  Flap  Setisi  at  *3  00  per  .set 
For  mail  orders  add   5lK'   per  Kit   lor  postage 
and   handllUL,.    iMike  Che:  K  or  MO    p.ivabl- 
to  Courier-Express  ( 

Name      

Address    -. 

City         --    .-  State Zlp--- 

Please  .illow  6  days  for  delivery 


AMERICAN  LEGION  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  U.S.S.    "PUEBLO" 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN   THE  HOU.'^E  OF  HEPRESENT.VriVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  :i 
months  have  now  passed  since  the  un- 
lawful seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Ptiehlo  by 
the  North  Korean  Communists.  The  .^^ur- 
viving  82  crew  members  remain  in  North 
Korean  prisons  with,  undoubtedly, 
dwindling  hopes  of  an  early  release. 
Numerous  meetings  have  taken  place  be- 
tween American  and  North  Korean  ofQ- 
cials  at  Panmunjom.  but  these  have  been 
to  no  avail  as  the  Communists  continue 
to  demand  that  the  United  States  admit 
that  the  ship  intruded  into  North  Korean 
waters  and  apologize  to  the  PyonRyan^ 
regime. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  press 
has  given  less  and  less  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  Pueblo's  crew,  but  this  un- 
doubtedly does  not  reflect  the  concern 
still  held  by  millions  of  Americans.  This 
concern  was  reflected  recently  in  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  California,  at  the  meeting 
of  its  executive  committee  on  March  23- 
24.  It  calls  on  the  U.S.  Government  to 
exert  all  possible  pressure  and  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  obtain  the  freedom  of 
the  crew. 

There  being  no  objection,  I  include  this 
resolution  in  the  Record: 
Resolution:  Immediate  Steps  Be  Taken  by 

U.S.  Government  To  Rescue  "PfEBLO"  and 

Its  Crew 

Whereas,  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  seized  on 
the  high  seas  by  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  North  Korea,  and 

Whereas,  this  seizure  constituted  an  act 
of  piracy  on  the  part  of  North  Korea,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  now  more  than  60  days  since 
North  Korea  confiscated  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
and  its  crew  of  82  men,  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton has  been  evasive  and  apathetic  concern- 
ing its  efforts  in  bringing  about  the  release 
of  said  crew,  and 

Whereas,  each  day  that  no  word  of  the  re- 
lease of  said  crew  is  forthcoming,  the  fam- 
ilies of  said  crew  sustain  continued  anguish 
and  great  mental  concern,  and 

Whereas,  we.  In  The  American  Legion  feel 
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lliat  the  crew  of  the  U  S  S  Pueblo  should 
have  the  same  nluh  con.sideratlon  that  we 
received  as  member.^  of  the  armed  forces  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
War.  and  Viet  Nun  conflict .  and 

Whereas,  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  lulled  to  lend  aid  to 
l)llots  wlio  h.ne  been  forced  down  m  inter- 
national waters  otf  tiie  coasts  of  nostlle 
countries. 

Now.  theret(>re  be  it  resnhed  tint  the  De- 
partment KxecutUe  ("ominlltee  m  legular 
meellnp  as.sembleo  m  Modesto.  Calllornla.  on 
March  23  24.  HtOH.  does  hereby  tto  on  record 
as  urping  that  the  Government  oi  the  United 
Stales  exert  all  jjres.-^ure  pos.^-ible  and  take 
.ill  .-leps  neces.Miry  to  obtain  the  freedom  ot 
the  crew  of  the  U.S.S  I'liehlo  ,ind  members 
of  the  armed  lorces  who  are  dlRiibleri  in  in- 
ternational wiiters  oir  the  coasts  of  hostile 
coHniry,  and  lor  the  return  ol  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo   and 

Be  It  lurther  resolved  that  the  Depart- 
ment Commander  and  Adjutant  forward  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a  leleetrnm 
on  behalf  of  the  Legionnaires  of  Calllornla 
urping  hlin  to  take  immediate  action  to  iic- 
compllsh  the  torepoin?.  and 

Be  it  lurther  resolved  tliat  copie.<i  of  this 
resolution  be  lorwarded  by  the  Department 
Adjutant  to  all  members  of  Coi.jjress  and 
Senators  Irom  California 

The  above  resolution  v.'as  adopted  bv  the 
.American  Leplon.  Department  of  Calllornla. 
in  executive  committee  assembled  in  Mo- 
desto,  California.   .March   23  24.    1968. 


POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

oF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  F.^LLON  Mi'.  Stjeakor.  on  May  3. 
1791,  the  nation  of  Poland,  long  held  In 
the  pi'ip  ol  lear  from  the  tliicaiening 
ix)stures  of  its  tv.o  neighbors.  Prussia 
and  Rus.sia.  iJiorlaimed  its  Con.stitiition 
aftrr  the  teform-minded  King  Stanislas 
read  to  the  Diet  the  Jiew  law  of  ilie  land. 
Poland  was  one  nl  tiie  fii.st  oi  the  Euro- 
pean nation.s  to  realize  the  blessines  of 
the  equality  and  liberty  that  sprnnc  from 
the  revolutions  ot  France  luui  the  United 
States.  The  Poles  were  iarsighted  and 
knew  that  their  nr.iion  should  and  '.vnuld 
be  a  leader  in  the  ^'ranting  ol  freedom 
for  the  peoples  of  th>^  woild.  Poland  had 
lonp  been  subiected  to  the  domination 
of  stronger  nations  and  therefore  knew 
the  value  of  liberty. 

But  the  new  Constitution  of  Poland 
and  the  new  vigor  oi  the  frredoni-lovlng 
Polish  people  was  shortlived.  .Authori- 
tarian I'ulcis  in  Ea.stern  Europe  could 
not  abide  a  demociacy  in  their  midst  be- 
caiLse  they  feared  that  the  ideas  of  liberty 
would  spread  to  their  own  peoples  and 
inspire  demands  for  freedom.  Russia  was 
the  first  to  move  utrainst  Poland,  fol- 
lowed by  th.e  Prussians  and  the  ;\us- 
tnans.  who  divided  the  country  of  Poland 
among  them.selves  and  ended  democracy 
in  the  land.  The  Constitution  ol  1791  was 
erased,  b'ut  the  remembrance  of  frgedom 
could  never  be  removed  from  the  h^rrts 
of  the  Polish  peoples.  Poland  and  the 
free  world  await  the  day  when  once  again 
the  modern  version  of  the  Constitution 
will  again  be  proclaimed  and  the  Polish 
nation  can  number  them.selves  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Polish  Constitu- 
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tion  Day.  we  e xtfiid  our  congratulations 
to  tiie  friends  of  free  Poland  and  reaffirm 
our  conviction  that  democracy  has  not 
been  tie:nianently  extinguished  in  that 
brave  land 


RESOLUTION  BY  MLTROPOLITAN 
ARKA  COUNCIL  OF  VETERANS  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

IN  THE  HOU:^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdau.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  when  the  so-called  po<ir  peo- 
ples march  on  WaihiiiKtun  Aa.s  .Nched- 
uled  for  eaily  April,  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Council  o:  Veterans  Ort^anizatiorus 
at  their  annual  meeting  on  Friday. 
March  2'J.  1968,  unanimously  adopted  the 
follow iiiR  re^><Jlutlon.  winch  I  commend 
to  all  who  read  this  Record  for  thought- 
ful consideration  The  convictions  ex- 
pressed by  this  patriotic  group  on  March 
J9  are  even  miue  appr  ipnate  today  in 
light  of  th<'  nationwide  death  and  de- 
struction whuli  toUoweri  the  assassina- 
tion of  Martin  Luther  Kina.  The  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

RbsoLi.  rluN 

Whereas.  The  Metfopollwn  Men  Council 
of  Veterans  OrtfiiiUzallona  for  the  pait  twen- 
ty years,  as  the  respoiuWUie  spokesnian  tor 
.ill  veler.iOi'  groups  ui  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  .\re.i.  ha\e  steadl.istly  urged 
iip<n!  all  citizens  of  the  area,  respect  for  law 
and  Kfcler.  and  the  Council  re-statea  em- 
pliaiically  that  :or  ever>'  individual  right  and 
privilege  our  cui/ens  enjoy,  e.ich  citizen  has 
u  corresponding  duty  ,jnd  responsibi:int_io_ 
rosp«ot  the  rii^h  *  ol  others  m  every  slti<iillon. 
.ind 

Whereas.  Nevt-r  in  the  course  of  American 
hutory  have  "Marches  on  W.-ishintjion"  re- 
sulted m  Anything  but  public  disorder. 
ch;u»  not  ;ind  ui  many  cases  bloodshed; 
niijst  nouible  m  such  tragic  overt^ones  was 
that  or  the  Bonus  Marchers  in  tiie  ld30s. 
and 

Whereas  .Vs  veterans  who  have  served  tlie 
N".it:on  m  time  of  N.itlonal  emergency  and 
wiif.  we  fuUy  realize  the  havoc  ind  misery 
that  violence  and  armed  disorder  bnngs  upon 
the  innocent  cirizeas  of  any  community, 
in  any  laud. and 

Whereas.  So-called  "Peace  Marches." 
Non-V:.Ment  Marches'  4Ud  Civil  Rights 
tli-monstrations  have  in  the  pust  caused  vio- 
lent reactions,  io  that  any  positive  results 
were  far  outweighed  by  adverse  and  retro- 
gressive results,  and 

Whereas,  Such  a  march  would  provide  the 
desired  vehicle  and  opportunity  for  ex- 
rrennist  and  radical  elements  to  nccomplish 
their  pubUclv  .mnouaced  desire  e>f  creating 
a  not  in  Washington  f.ir  worse  th-in  those  ex- 
perienced ui  Watts,  Newiirlt,  Detroit,  and 
•  iher  cities,  and 

Whereas.  TTie  course  of  recent  events  raises 
.%  serums  question  in  the  minds  of  Council 
members  ,<s  to  'he  sound  Jtidgment.  and 
what  Is  worse,  the  sincerity  ind  true  intent 
of  those  leaders,  whom  the  increasing  trend 
'I'Word  violence  and  civil  disorders,  have 
r.iised  to  the  forefront  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Ifadership.  and 

Whereas.  The  accomplishments  and  real 
advances  in  the  field  '>f  Civil  Rights  and  In- 
dividual freedom,  which  have  been  recorded 
m  the  past  ten  years,  have  been  greater  and 
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have  improved  the  individual  lives  of  more 
citizens  v»nth  honest  grievances  and  just  com- 
plaints than  have  been  achieved  in  the  pre- 
vious 100  years,  due  in  part  to  the  Federal 
Courts  favorable  decisions  involving  minor- 
ity group  complaints,  and 

Whereas,  This  real  and  iHStlng  progreBs  has 
been  made  within  the  framework  of  law  and 
order,  and  i  until  recently!  through  due  proc- 
ess and  respect  for  the  rights  ui  others,  the 
Council  views  the  incrensinK  resort  to  vio- 
lence, destruction  of  property,  attempts  to 
paralyse  the  machinery  nf  Government  at 
every  level  with  alarm  brc.iuse  no  positive 
advance  of  the  case  of  Civil  RlgljU  can  result 
therefrfim,  and 

Whereas.  The  MetrojxiUtan  Area  Council 
of  Veterans  Organizations  recognize  and  .ip- 
prove  the  rtglil  uf  all  Americans  to  be  heard 
m  m»tter>>  aifecmig  them,  wo  strongly  urne 
rec>>giiitii'n  of  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  Metr«p<ilitan 
.\rea  of  D  <" ,  to  enjuy  their  lives  .ind  to  pur- 
sue their  dally  affair**,  free  irom  the  thrr:it 
of  the  disruption  of  local  Oovernment  tunr- 
tlotis.  lrani«p<')rtiitlon.  education  .md  inedlc.il 
services,  and  tiie  destruction  of  tlicir  prop- 
t'riv  and  i>ii*ine.*)ie»,  md 

Whereas,  The  t;nlt,ed  Sutcs  of  America  Is 
a  Crovernment  based  '>n  laWN  and  not  ol  men 
.md  provide  tune  te^ted  due  progress  tor 
change  without  resort  to  mass  protests  or 
civil  disobedience  or  violence  which  Ue!»tr"V8 
all  lawn. 

Now,  tnereiore,  be  it  resolved.  Thut  the 
Metropullt.in  .irea  Council  of  Veterans  Or- 
ganizations .strongly  urije.*  the  cancellation 
of  the  [>ropci.sed  forthconiing  Poor  Peoples 
March  on  W.tshmgton.  and 

Be  It  lurthcr  resolved.  I'liat  since  ,ill  ap- 
propriate elements  of  tlovernment  have  an 
absolute  dutv  to  provide  .my  and  all  iieces- 
sary  measures  for  the  protection  and  secu- 
rity '.f  all  the  cituenf,  and  residents  of  thl.s 
,irea  and  to  liiMire  the  continiutv  of  the  life 
and  business  of  the  area  without  deliberate 
.md  violent  interruption,  that  it  is  the  addi- 
tional urgent  request  oi  the  Council  that  the 
President  of  the  United  -SL'ites.  the  lenders  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  responsible  otfi- 
,  clals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  duly 
/constituted  law  enforcement  agencies,  to 
immediately  take  all  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
\ent  or  deny  authorl7atlon  for  ani/  "Poor 
People's  March  on  Washington."  at  anytime 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  pleas  from  rc- 
>pon.sible  men  of  tiood  will  throuKhout 
our  Nation,  the  SCLC  .seems  determined 
to  disrupt  the  Nation's  Capital  with  this 
demonstration.  I  welome  this  opportu- 
nity to  add  one  mure  i)lea  auainst  thi> 
misguided  effort,  and  to  a«ain  urge,  as  I 
have  on  many  occa-sions  m  the  past,  that 
the  responsible  members  of  this  admin- 
istration take  immediate  steps  to  stop 
it  as  It  starts. 


.V. 


':/ 
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Yet.  the  nation  of  I.siael  rn^atcd  in  a 
faiflunir  program  of  assistance  to  other 
developing  nations,  especially  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

It  ha.s  mven  refuge  and  homes  to  over 
1.250.000  refupt-es  and  immigrants,  and 
has  establi.shed  and  -trtMiflhened  demo- 
cratic in.stltutions  to  .serve  the  cau.>es  of 
freedom  and  jiLstice. 

This  is  a  trtily  remarkable  and  ir.iiacu- 
lous  record  On  this  occasion.  I  v.oiild 
like  to  extend  my  heartiest  conyraiula- 
tions  to  the  wondtrful  and  brave  people 
of  Israel.  They  truly  have  a  nation  to  be 
proud  of.  I  wish  them  continued  prog- 
ress, .security,  and  peace,  .\nd  may  the 
next  20  years  be  filled  with  this  ~ame 
progress  and  pi'-imise  lor  all  its  citi/.ens 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

ii>      NEW     Vi>KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker.  May  2. 
1968,  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Dur- 
ing these  difficult  and  moinentoils  years, 
the  Israel  people  carved  a  civilized,  cul- 
tured, and  progressive  nation  out  of  a 
barren  desert.  They  have  been  forced  to 
-spend  a  mcantic  amoimt  of  money  on 
defense  and  militarv'  expenditures  in 
order  to  defend  their  ver>'  right  to  exht. 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  20  yet.r."- 
ar.o  today  the  modern  State  of  Israel 
came  into  existence  The  Je\vi.-,h  pati lots' 
declaiation  uf  independence  niail:ed  tin 
official  leestablishment  of  a  proud  and 
ancient  people  to  their  iustoric  homelaiui 
and  the  opening  of  a  place  of  refuge  for 
millions  of  the  homeless  and  the  op- 
pressed. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  State  of  Israel  now 
stands  as  an  equal  amont;  nations  and  as 
a  bulwark  of  parliamentarv  sovernment 
and  civil  liberties  m  an  area  of  the  world 
where  all  too  often  the  political  i)endu- 
lum  swings  from  privileged  sheikhs  and 
monarchs  to  military  or  single-party  dic- 
tatorship 

I  am  pointing  this  out  today,  because 
all  too  often  I  think  we  envision  the  Is- 
rael position  in  the  Middle  East  in  term- 
of  their  niaterial  succo,ss.  This  is  not  to 
belittle  the  facts  oi  their  economic  and 
technolomcal  .ichuvements,  nor  can  wc 
Ignore  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  have  responded  when  they  havr 
been  forced  to  defend  themselves.  But 
Israel's  greatest  t:!ory  lias  come  from  a 
triumph  of  spint. 

Our  own  Foundint:  Fathers  lound  in- 
spiration in  the  biblical  .iccount  of  the 
struggle  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  people 
against  the  jiharaoh's  tyranny,  and  .» 
number  of  Jewish  holidays  liave  tradi- 
tionally been  festivals  of  freedom  I:i 
fact.  Benjamin  Franklin  submitted  a  de- 
sign for  the  first  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  scene  depicted  was  ol 
the  parting  of  the  Red  Sea  duiini;  the 
exodus.  It  bore  the  inscription;  "Rebel- 
lion To  Tyrants  Is  Obedience  to  God," 

Israel  lives  up  to  that  dictum,  and  in 
terms  of  sheer  ideological  atfinitv.  .-Xmen- 
can  Idealism  has  no  better  friend  :n  the 
Middle  East,  or  in  the  world  The  parlia- 
mentar;-  system  of  government  has  flow- 
ered m  the  Israel  .-'an.  and  the  political 
rights  of  Arabs,  indigenous  Druze.  and 
the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  State 
have  been  respected.  The  people  have 
prospered, 

Israel  ;x)litical  -uccess  has  oven  been 
so  great  as  to  be  urudgingly  recognized. 
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Vbeit  mlormally  ;n  the  Arab  world.  I 
"icniembcr  the  lime  a  moderate  Lebanese 
joumalist  said: 

N  ...-ser  lojitcmpl.itf?  .i  h,.lv  \v;ir  .  ,  ,  with 
,,ne-man  one-M-te  the  nauiral  t;r(.w'th  of 
the  \rab  population  within  Israel  will  make 
tlieni  an  ever  larger  vctlni.'  lt> up.  Holy  war 
I,  irrelevaiu 

By  this  statement  he  meant  that  the 
State  of  Israel  is  as  imicli  theirs  as  iheir 
lellow  Israelis.  Perhaps  this  more  than 
aiiv  other  lact  >  xtenris  the  hope  that 
Lsrael  will  continue  to  prevail,  extending 
by  example  the  o.-n -lUs  ol  its  democ- 
■  iicv  to  the  .^rab  world. 

But  the  practical  application  ol  Israeli 
realism  is  seen  ;n  lorei^n  affairs  as  well. 
Vside  from  lum-  up  lo  its  creative  pur- 
i.ose  a.s  a  refui^c  lor  all  Jewi.sh  people  who 
desire  to  c.me  and  .vettle.  Israel  hss  been 
ii  messenger  of  hope,  freedom,  arid  prog- 
iiss  in  the  undertleveloiied  world. 

Isiael  technicians,  medical  doctor.s, 
cmuK-ers.  and  delen.se  experts  have 
c-ime  as  .secular  niissionaiies  to  the  de- 
veloping world  Israel  has  ;cnt  some  500 
txnerts  to  countries  in  Latin  America, 
A-ia.  and  Africa,  and  nearly  9.000  young 
men  have  come  from  these  areas  on  fel- 
lowships to  study  and  .-hare  the  bene- 
Iitsof  Israeli  luoiiie.ss 

The  achiewnunt.-  of  the  last  two  dec- 
ades have  not  come  easily,  nor  iiave  they 
been  without  their  toll  in  pain,  Three 
limes  this  liny  but  valiant  State  has 
'  iced  overwhelmiim  military  odds  to  pre- 
'-crve  its  independence,  Tliree  times  their 
margin  of  victory  has  widened.  Three 
times  the  words  of  the  prophet  have  been 
(onfirmed:  "Let  freedom  be  exalted  in 
tills  land,"  ,  . 

Let  us  stand  today  in  lull  recognition 
of  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
■'0th  anniversary  of  Israel's  state- 
•lood  Let  us  remember  that  our  firm 
commitment  to  lier  independence  is 
oredicated  upon  a  mutually  shared  sense 
of  justice. 

Let  us  never  !ort;tt  that  our  own  United 
States  IS  the  spmtual  ijroduct  of  the 
dedication  lo  freedom  and  independence 
whicli  motivates  Israel  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

their  hearts  May  3.  And  free  men 
lliroughoul  the  world,  particularly  m  the 
•Jnitid  States,  where  liberty  is  each  citi- 
zen's heritage,  will  ,ioin  to-ither  ;u  the 
prayerful  hope  that  Poland  soor.  will  le- 
uiin  the  free  world  to  which  it  pini.urly 
imd  traditionally  belongs, 

C;n  this  occasion,  as  on  olhi  rs  when 
i  have  saluted  the  .steadfast  euiirae,e  ot 
the  captive  nations,  I  ii.''.^e  the  Hoi'se  to 
.ict  immedialel.s  on  inv  resolutions. 
House  Resolution  73,  to  eieate  a  Coin- 
nuttee  on  Captive  Na'ioiis,  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  724.  which  would 
Diin;;  the  issue  of  the  capti\r  nations  be- 
fore the  United  Nations. 

We  must  uive  more  than  iip.MiAiee  to 
these  brave  people.  We  must  let  them 
know  that  th.-y  indeed  e.re  not  lost. 
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RosTtNKDWSKi.  of  Illinois.  ;ind  Honor- 
.ible  CLEMf.Ni  ■1.  ZABLoeKi,  of  Wisconsin, 
m  commemoration  of  Polish  Constitution 

Day. 

P61and  has  i;i\tn  rniich  to  th.-  iiutuial 
develoinnent  of  E\irope  and  America, 
iind  as  11  mea.sure  of  apiirecialiuii,  I  .lom 
mv  colleai^ues  in  salutin'  Poland's  pro- 
iound  contributions  and  in  lookiiei  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  Ijer  people  can 
once  i.eain  live  under  tiie  piinciples  of 
freedom  and  democracy  cii.oonii  d  in  ;he 
ori'-'iiia!  Polisli  Coii-tituiion. 


ISR\K!.    CELKPR.^TES     20TH     ANNI- 
\'KRSARY  AS  DFMiK^RAlIC  STATE 


POLAND:     "WE  ARE   NOT   LOST" 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
■.'ay  3.  millions  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  will  celebrate  the  177th  anni- 
\'ersary  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 

There  will  be  no  open  obsei"\'ance  of 
the  occasion  in  Poland,  forbidden  by 
decree  of  the  Communist  dictatorship 
which  has  tyrannized  that  nation  since 
1947.  There  must  be  no  public  reminders 
that  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was 
one  of  the  most  progressive  legislative 
documents  of  18th-century  Europe,  lay- 
inc  the  croundwork  for  preat  individual 
freedoms. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  indomita- 
ble will  of  the  Polish  people  know  that 
the  refrain  of  their  magnificent  national 
anthem.    "We  are  not  lost."  will  be  in 


THE   177TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   POL- 
ISH CONSTITUTION  DAY 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

u    i;  I  IN'  IS 
IN    rill-.  HOf.-I.  Ol-   I;EPI."Is-1-N1.'\'1U"I-S 

Tlnirsdon.  Mem  1',  ^'JhS 
Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  S;.eakf  r,  tomor- 
row, Mav  3,  marks  the  177tli  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day.  It  is  ir.deed 
appropriate  for  us  in  the  Connre.ss  of  the 
United  States,  as  Reiiresentatives  of  the 
i;e-iple.  to  pause  in  iec-LMiitio;-  and  com- 
ii-iemoration  of  this  ureat  event. 

The  Poli.sh  Constitution,  dialled  m 
1791  is  an  outstandin-^  document  and 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  '.^uidimi  h-iiis 
of  EuroiJean  demiocracv.  Many  of  the 
principles  of  a  free  .society  that  we  in  the 
West  hold  true  today  can  be  '.ound  (in- 
bodied  in  this  sircat  proclamation. 

It  still  stands  today.  177  years  later,  as 
a  milestone  in  the  struuple  of  mankind 
to  establish  representative  and  democv.nt- 
ic  governments.  The  Polish  Constitution 
upholds  the  sovereign  power  and  will  of 
the  people,  urants  absolute  religious 
toleration,  and  guarantees  the  full  pro- 
tection of  law  and  equal  .lustice  for  all. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
of  Pohsh  descent  thiou^hout  the  United 
States,  over  30,000  of  whom  reside  m  my 
own  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  will  pau.se  to  ob.serve  this  signifi- 
cant occasion,  for  the  Poli.sh  Con.stitution 
IS  a  vital  .symbol  of  assurance  that  one 
day  Poland  will  again  achieve  comi^lete 
freedom  and  independence.  My  Polish - 
American  colleagues  m  the  Consress 
have  contributed  much  toward  sustain- 
ing the  hope  for  a  Poland  free  from  Cc^m- 
munist  bondage,  and  I  commend  them 
for  their  dedication  to  this  ,iust  cause  as 
well  as  for  the  outstr.ndmc  patriotic 
service  they  have  rendered  to  America. 

It  gives  me  iireat  iileasure  to  ,ioin  my 
distinguished  Polish-American  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  Honorable  Edward  J. 
Derwinski,  of  Illinois,  Honorable  John 
D.  DiNGELL,  of  Michigan.  Honorable 
Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi.  of  New  York,  Hon- 
orable Henry  Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey, 
Honorable  John  C.  Kluczynski.  of  Illi- 
nois, Honorable  Lucien  N.  Nedzi.  of 
Michigan,  Honorable  Alvin  E.  OKonski. 
of  'Wisconsin,  Honorable  Roman  C. 
I>uciNSKi,    of    Illinois.    Honorable    Dan 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

1  -t     (  'HI'  ■ 

I\    .HI    lIOt'.sE  OK  HEPHf.sKNT.ATlVES 
Tlivrhdd'i    Mail   2.  l'.in>i 

Mr  VANIK.  Mi  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
cummemorate  ilie  2rith  anniversary  of 
i!a  lebirth  of  the  ^reat  democratic 
state  ol  Israel 

Tla'  ijast  20  years  of  haidship  nnd 
development,  of  proeress  and  setbacks, 
have  seen  Israel  and  her  i^eople  row  to 
the  present  liardy  state  of  2.34  million 
which  we  know  today.  This  has  been 
iiothinp  short  of  a  miracle, 

Israel's  peot-naphic  location  alone 
would  have  been  suricient  to  drny  any 
strong  people  the  liunlul  iJiociuetJon  of 
the  land  and  have  l.ei  n  ;■.  detern  nt  to 
aiiv  economic  de\elopiiitnt. 

ilowi  v(  r,  becau.se  of  the  per,sevtrance 
of  iier  peopl(\  lier  hardy  i)opulation  has 
-een  lier  (>conomv  'jiow  Irom  a  s-ross  na- 
tional product  of  .■;.240  million  m  19.52  to 
ihe    i)resent    rate   of    S3  43    billion.   The 
jvo.ss    national    product--thp    total     of 
i-oods  and  services  produced  v.it);i:i  the 
state— has  •  rown  at  an  asto'.uuhng  rate 
of  10  percent  i)cr  year  over  t)ie  la.st  dec- 
ade. This  rate  allows  a  !)er  canita  income 
of  over  Sl.iiOO  per  year— or.  rou^ihly,  the 
same    rate    en.ioyed   by    those    liviiva    in 
Ita'v.    !b.e     Netherlands,    and    Austria. 
Tlie  state  of  Israel  has  had  virtually  no 
natural  resources.  Water  has  been  trans- 
ported from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
Netiev.  This  irripation  proi^ram  ha.';  in- 
creased arable  acres  from  75.000  in  1948 
to  712.000  todav. 

It  has  not  been  money  -.vhich  has  been 
"i.he  lifetalood  of  Israel  and  has  .-ustained 
her  i.'Cople.  The  miracle  which  is  Israel 
lias  been  ;.teadfastneKs  of  purpose,  Tlie 
spirit  with  which  her  people  strove  dur- 
ins  these  difficult  years  as.sured  that 
the  flicker  of  life,  which  has  been  the 
dream  of  all  Jewish  people  th.rouahout 
the  world  over  the  past  2.000  years,  did 
rekindle  a  new  liaht  of  democracy  and 
freedom  in  the  Holy  Land. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  peo- 
i:le  of  the  Jewish  faith  throuchout  the 
world  have  souuht  for  so  lone  to  a.ssist  in 
the  rebuilding  of  this  land.  It  is  the 
restoration  of  a  homiestead  for  many 
Jews  who  have  been  mistreated  and 
cruellv  cast  aside  by  unfriendly  nation.s 
durinc  the  past  2,000  years  of  Jewish 
histon-. 

This  year.  1968.  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  icns  chronology  of  these 
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va.iant  people  It  Is  also  a  time  of  remem- 
brance of  many  thousands  of  people  who 
peri-shed  -^o  cruelly  In  the  uprisinK  of  the 
Warsaw  sihetto  It  is  also  the  time  of  re- 
membrance as  It  has  been  for  the  many 
years,  of  those  who  perished  In  the 
horror  of  i^enoclde  durlni?  World  War 
II  It  is  for  these  honored  dead  that  Israel 
exists  a.s  a  m  mument  and  a  memorial 

It  IS  time  now  for  all  men  of  uood  will 
to  seek  to  resolve  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  and  recognize  once  and  for 
all  that  Israel— thouKh  this  State  be 
youn« — is  a  sovereiKn  State,  is  a  State 
with  a  vibra.'it  people  who  will  and  who 
must  survive 

I  firmly,  believe  that  Israel  is  a  state 
which  wants  desperately  to  have  peace 
with  its  ::ei:jhb<)rs  through  just  treaties. 
It  IS  a  nation  of  people  who  wish  to  see 
the  cessation  of  terrorist  activity  aaainst 
its  border  commu;.ities  It  Is  a  nation  of 
people  who  desire  deeply  the  rl'.;ht  to  be 
left  alone  in  its  internal  affairs.  It  Is  a 
nation  of  people  who  wish  u)  join  in  a 
true  bond  of  friendship  with  a  plan  of 
reelonal  economic  development  based 
upon  so'Und.  blndlni,'.  and  final  peace 
treaties. 

On  this  20th  ar.niver.sary  of  the  rebirth 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  headway  ca-i  be  made  through 
negotiat.ons  towaru  a  final  peace.  It  is 
my  hop*^  that  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
Ea^t  can  set  about  the  arduous  task — 
which  Israel  has  already  begun — of  maJc- 
Ins  the  land  fertile  and  fruitful  and  de- 
veloping the  peoples  of  each  nation  to 
their  maximum  potential  for  the  benefit 
of  peace  and  tranquilluv  in  a  land  which 
has  setn  ail  t».)0  much  hostility  Nothing 
wouid  tx'  more  befitting  the  Holy  Land 

It  is  my  hope,  m  this  connection,  that  a 
reii-sot'.able  (olicy  be  set  fo.  th.  as  soon  as 
practical,  by  our  country  to  assure  that 
offen.sive  weapons  will  no  lontrer  be 
shi;ip^d  to  those  who  wish  to  see  Israel 
destroyed  It  is  folly  to  assume  that  any 
weapons  which  are  shipped  to  luch  bel- 
ligerents will  not  be  used  against  Israel 
and  against  the  cauie  of  peace  m  the 
Middle  Eaist 

I.-rael  prestiits  to  the  world  the  essence 
of  democracy  The  ability  of  the  people 
of  this  great  cour.ti-y  to  have  their 
wishes  known  through  representation  in 
the  Parliament  brings  with  it  the  benefit 
of  debate  and  responsive  executive  gov- 
ern mtnt 

Israel  has.  indeed,  been  the  show-civse 
for  democracy  in  the  Middle  East  My 
heartiest  best  wishes  to  the  people  and 
fruT.ds  of  Isiael  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  20lh  anniversary  of 
the  State  of  Isiael. 


THE     PUEBLO       HOW  LONG. 
MR    PRESIDENT'' 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN'  THE  HOrSE  OP  R£PRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  196S 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
lOJd  day  the  US.S  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AN  ATMOSPHERE  FOR  GROWTH 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

I.V    rHE  HOU.se  of  HEf'R&SENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  W^'ATT  Mr  Speaker  Omark  In- 
dustries headquartered  in  Portland, 
0:eg  IS  a  remaik.ible  corporation  Its 
highly  able  administrators  have  continu- 
ally developed  their  company  policies 
with  a  mind  for  human  needs  as  well  as 
sound  buslne.s.s  practices 

The  farslghted  management  of  Omark 
has  blazed  a  trail  for  other  industries  to 
f  jUow  m  many  areas  Policies  and  opera- 
tions bfl.--ed  nn  the  rombinatior  of  human 
and  industrial  values  have  proven  their 
worth  through  Omark's  succe.ss  and 
amazing  growth. 

I  have  previously  inserted  a  speech  by 
Omark's  president  John  Grav.  ;n  which 
he  details  the  need  for  a  corporate  em- 
p.'iasis  on  human  value:;  Today  I  would 
like  to  present  for  my  colleagues  a  speech 
by  George  W  Derum.  ;,'roup  vice  presi- 
dent of  Omark  Industries  Mr  Derum's 
speech  points  up  the  Importance  of  an 
industrial  look  to  the  future  and  of  de- 
veloping, in  his  words,  a  "growth  atmos- 
phere" m  an  industry  Here,  then,  is  Mr 
Derum's  excellent  speech 
How    Does    .\    C<i.MP».NY    Devfxoh    ^    C.rowth 

.■\TM>..SPHfRE  ' 

.\n  atmoepliere  contlucUe  to  growth  In  .\ 
business  organl7.atlon  d<.>esn't  just  blow  In 
on  a  favoraljle  wind  Neither  can  it  be  de- 
creed bv  I  written  stat-ement  of  policy  or  by 
I  memtimndum  trom  t!ip  president 

It  is  nn  atmosphere  that  must  be  carefully 

developed   and   cnntlnualh    nurtured     Once 

ileveloped    it  must  be  maintained  .igalnst  a 

number  'jf  natural  enemies.  But  the  rewards 

ire  easily  wcjrth  tlie  effort. 

How  do  you  bring  It  to  a  company'' 

Well  first,  I  think  you've  got  to  keep  the 
place  air  conditioned.  That  Is.  the  comp>any 
must  nor  onlv  be  a  comfortable  place  to 
work,  it  must  .Uso  t>e  a  place  where  'he  stale 
air  of  status  quo,  subjectivity,  insularity  and 
conlormlty  is  constantly  being  dispelled. 
These  are  the  natural  enemies  of  growth 

This  alr-condltloned  company  Is  much  like 
•he  garden  deecrlbed  by  John  Gardner  in  his 
Silf-Reufual  In  which  "some  things  ire  being 
ix>rn,  .'her  things  are  tlc>url.>^hlng.  still  other 
things  are  dvlng  "  .\nd  the  :Uert  manager 

icnows  which  Ideas  In  his  growing  buslnece 
garden  :»re  dying,  which  are  flourishing,  and 
which  arc  ready  \o  be  born 

The  atmosphere  ol  gr\jwth  presupjxjsrs  .m 
attitude,  or  a  set  of  .ittltudes  These  attitudes 
are  the  same  its  those  found  in  the  better 
university.  '% 

.^mong  the  most  Important  of  these  is  'he 
attitude  of  top  management  toward  individ- 
ual freedom.  The  executive  must  be  given — 
and  understand  that  he  has  been  given — the 
intellectual  freedom  to  unleash  his  imagina- 
tion so  that  It  may  work  for  the  company  in 
the  laboratory.  In  the  planning  councils  and 
In  the  m.trket  place 

The  freedom  tliat  Is  gl-. en  Is  not.  of  course. 
license:  It  is  not  a  freedf>ni  that  permits 
either  Individuality  or  Idiosyncrasy  to  sub- 
vert organizational  purpose.  It  Is  a  disci- 
plined freedom,  lir.  If  you  will,  a  je//-dlscl- 
piined  treeflom  The  executive  Is  given  re- 
sponslbllltv  and  freedom  to  schedtUe  ;tnd 
carry  nut  his  work  within  the  limitations 
that  are  naturally  Imposed  by  organiza- 
tional purpose 

The  company  run  by  edict  handed  down 
In  a  mailed  hst  Is  the  exception  'xiday    But 
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there  are  stHl  many  that  are  hobbled  uy 
petty  rules  which  modern  manajtenient  <  :,. 
cepts  have  made  outdat^ed  No  pers^>n  ca[>.it.;H 
of  contrllnitlng  to  i  .ompaisv  .s  growth  w.m's 
to  work  in  a  pla^  e  where  aclilevemeiir 
made  Imposltale  by  rules  that  stifle  creatl\'.'v 
and  tempt  une  to  tight  the  organizalioi; 
rather  than  work  for  It 

I  read  recently  ot  an  illustration  which  I 
thinli   makes   the  point   well 

A  mother  and  her  young  daughter  were 
\v. liking  along  a  beach  when  the  daughtfr 
a  teenager  who  obv!o\islv  had  been  thlnkin? 
of  her  current  boyfriend,  asked:  '  Moth.-r 
how  can  you  make  .some  une  keep  on  likji  _• 
you''" 

The  mother  pau.sed  and  thought  for  i 
moment  TJien  ;he  reached  down  .iiid  !):rv.fi 
up  two  handfuls  >if  dr>-  sand  and  held  li" 
hands  outstrc'ched  to  her  daughter  Oc^ 
h'Uid  she  closed  tlghtlv  Into  .i  n.st  and  '!  .> 
pressure  forced  the  sand  out  in  -streams  Sh- 
•weeti  her  tinkers  Die  other  she  Uf'.ci  •;"  ■ 
the  palm  cupped  upward  and  tlie  .';i!iu 
remained  in  tlie  hand 

"This  is  the  way  you  liold  people."  !..■ 
sa.d.  "with  an  open  hand  "' 

I  think  thaf.s  the  way.  too.  that  a  com- 
pany holds  the  kind  of  men  that  can  heln 
it  grow 

So.  a  growth  atmosphere  requires  a  healthv 
respect  for  individual  freedom  If  you  !i<\e 
that  then  you  have  set  ,i  Irlendly  stage  •  -r 
a  number  of  other  conditions  necessary  to  tlie 
atmosphere  "f  growth. 

The  self-dlsclpUned  freedom,  for  instnr  ■■ 
raakcs  possible — -or  even  f-asy  -the  cons'  (■.• 
readjijstment  ui  changing  realities  th.it  < 
vita!  to  growth  I  don"t  have  to  remind 
of  what  happens  to  a  business  that  assun.' s 
a  perpetuity  of  todav's  markets,  one  •!  .• 
Ignores  changing  consumer  needs  and  de*i:. 

These  i-hangmg   realities   often   should     •' 
:o()ked  U(>in  .li  new  opp^mmltles  that  iv, 
he   grasped   if  one   is   to  grow    To   illustr  .  • 
I'd  like  to  describe  somethlnt'  that  happ<-;.    i 
;n    lur  comp.mv.  Omark;  at  Omark  we  llki 
believe   that    the   atmosphere   of   growth 
which  we  work  is  one  of  our  most  valuali.e 
.ujsets. 

The  mo.st  important  part  nf  otir  husl:.  .= 
from  Us  beginning  20  vears  ago  has  been  "  •' 
manufacture  :>.nd  sale  >'.  '-uttlng  ch.iln  :.r 
chain  .saws.  Luring  this  'JO  years,  the  ch.il:: 
saw  has  replaced  the  iOio  and  the  hand  , 'v 
as  the  basic  Um\  of  the  lumberjack  and  :.•■ 
pulpwood  cutter.  We  have  seen  the  ci....:. 
-.aw  develop  from  a  ciunbersome  machine  : 
more  than  a  hundred  [xsunds  to  a  hai.riv 
tool  of  13  pounds  Its  use  has  become  nr..- 
versal  :n  the  •.vi><.)ds  and  un   the  farm. 

It  would  have  been  tempting  for  \is  'o 
have  reasoned  that  trees  would  forever  '  ' 
harvested  with  chain  saw.s  that  were  cr:  - 
stantlv  being  improved  .ind  which  used  r 
Oregon  brand  of  chain.  .\nd  it  might  U.r.v 
been  more  r-omfortable  i  'r  us  if  10  ye.ir? 
,igo  we  couid  have  brushed  aside  the  i:r.-" 
•alk  we  heard  about  the  possibility  t!.  • 
someone  would  develop  a  mpchanl7ed  Toe 
harvester  which  someday  would  replace  *!  ° 
clialn  saw  In  the  woods. 

But  we  watched  closely  for  several  yr.ir- 
the  development  of  the  mechanized  !i;ir- 
vester  and.  in  time,  acquired  a  patent  on  o:;" 
of  these  machines  Still  later.  Omark  pur- 
chased a  manulacturu^.g  rompany  'liat  cou;  i 
produce  many  of  the  machines  compoi^enf 

We  sold  our  first  tree  harvester  earlier  th'.- 
mon'h  Meanwhile,  over  the  years,  we  were 
developing  new  markets  for  our  cutting 
chain.  So  what  might  have  been  considerea 
a  threat  to  the  major  part  of  our  business 
was  'nstead  turned  Into  an  opportiniity.  Hac. 
Omark  not  had  the  ability  to  readjust  to 
changing  reality,  we  would  today  be  without 
a  new  product  that  surely  will  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  company  growth. 

Our  machine,  by  the  way,  uses  an  Orego:; 
Cham  to  fell  the  tree  and  cut  it  into  lengths. 

A  growth   atmosphere   also   needs   an   In- 
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nuiriiig  attitiide  The  inquiring  attitude 
places  a  high  premium  on  the  truth-even 
the  .wful  troth  .\  policy  or  course  of  action 
might  seem  p.^ssessed  of  all  the  logic  when 
mani?emenl  hrft  becomes  committed  to  it 
But  time  and  changing  circumstance  might 
nrove  the  logic  faulty  and  might  even  show 
The  commitment  was  foolish  In  the  first  place 
and  ..hould  be  abanUoned.  This  can  be  diffl- 
oull  because  there  ..re  people  involved  wlio. 
with  the  pride  we  all  possess,  have  turned 
out  to  be  dead  wrong. 

But  if  there  is  present  that  high  premium 
,n  truth  ihp  inquiring  manager  can  say  to 
himself  as  Cromwell  said  to  the  Scottish 
chvrch-  'I  t.eseech  vou  .  think  it  pos- 
sible that  you  might  be  mistaken."  This  does 
not  mean,  as  Othello  says,  that  we  must  fol- 
low each  change  of  the  moon  with  fresh 
suspicion  For  that  is  not  the  inquiring  mind 
in  ;iCtlon.  but  the  addled  mind. 

Tlie  inquiring  mind  Is.  simply,  the  open 
miiid 

It  keeps  the  door  .>pen  to  change,  even 
bizarre  change— or  what  might  at  first  ap- 
■pear  to  be  bizarre  change.  U  I  might  use 
.inother  illustrHtion  irom  Omark.  one  of  our 
bright  voung  men  in  corporate  development 
once  asked  himself  if  there  might  not  be 
money  to  be  made  In  the  manufacture  of 
Horseshoes.  After  nil.  Just  as  most  of  our 
products,  it's  an  expendable  item  with  great 
resale  capability,  .^nd  we  do  have  special 
skills  in  metallurgy. 

rhe  nrst  reaction  to  such  a  suggestion 
might  be  to  .usk  llie  young  man  if  he  hadn't 
heard  of  farm  tractors.  And  whatever  hap- 
pened to  the  buggywhip  business?  Didn't 
he  Know  that  ..Imost  10  years  ago  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  stopped  keeping  re- 
cords on  the  declining  horse  population? 
.\  b./.iirre  idea,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
But   was  a.   now? 

He  was  given  free  rein  to  pursue  his  new 
msplri.tion'  and  you'd  be  surprised  to  know 
what  hiz  studv  hnally  showed.  It  was  not  an 
entirely  unfeasible  -.enture.  In  the  affluent 
-,ocietv.  the  growth  in  the  number  of  sad- 
dle horses  has  been  phenomenal  And  horse- 
shoes, i.ot  difficult  to  market,  have  a  good 
grojs  margin. 

To  report  to  you  that  we  did  not  go  Into 
the  horseshoe  business  for  a  number  of  good 
reasons  does  not  insult  this  young  man's 
.dea  at  all  Luck  of  i  rofit  potential  certainly 
was  not  one  of  the  reasons. 

In  a  company  operating  in  a  growth  atmos- 
phere, nobodv  has  to  say  what  the  boss 
wants  to  hear,  because  there  is  present  that 
spirit  i;f  freedom  I  mentioned  earlier  and 
the  high  premium  placed  on  truth.  I  think 
this  is  very  important,  and  if  I  had  to  choose 
between  a  yes"  man  for  a  manager  and 
.jne  that  questioned  me  at  every  turn.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  select  the  latter. 

At  Omark,  we  value  objectively  and  can- 
dor although  admittedly  Ifs  sometimes 
hard  to  swallow.  To  help  assure  that  v/e  will 
i:ei  this  we  have  retained  outside  counsel  In 
i  number  of  areas.  These  counselors  serve 
manv  other  clients,  and  have  everything  to 
;ose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  telling  us  Just 
•A^hat  we  want  to  hear. 

If  vour  company  respects  freedom,  has  the 
.ibUlty  to  change,  welcomes  the  inquiring 
mind"  and  values  candor.  It  ■will  attract  men 
to  It  who  can  and  will  think  differently,  men 
whose  creativity  will  be  reflected  in  the 
balance  sheet  Without  these  elements,  you 
'.viU  remain  as  the  trim  housekeeper  of  an 
existing  order  that  always  could  do  better 
with  a  purgative  than  with  soap. 

Galileo  had  to  fight  the  theories  of  physics 
and  astronomv  held  by  the  established 
church.  Mozart  the  established  Italian  school 
of  music  and  Pasteur  the  entrenched  phy- 
sicians of  his  day.  Today  in  too  many  com- 
pames.  the  man  who  thinks  differently,  whose 
rebel  visions  run  counter  to  tradition,  has  to 
fight  the  corporate  establishment— or  get  out. 
And  many  bright  young  men  do  Just  that. 


When  this  happens,  ihe  company  Is  the 
loser  and  if  there's  a  winner,  it's  the  com- 
petition. The  battles  he  must  fight,  if  he 
stays  are  against  stifled  communication,  to- 
tal power  concentrated  at  the  top.  protocol, 
office  parochialism,  tradition,  and  the  be- 
lief that  Job  descriptions  mean  Just  •vi.'hat 
thev  sav  and  no  more 

I'd  like  to  give  vou  :in  ex:imple  o!  how  the 
man  who  thinks  differently  can  be  of  im- 
measurable value  to  .ui  urganl/atlon. 

One  of  the  largest  and  purest  deposits 
of  salt  on  earth  lies  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  marshes  of  southern  Louisiana  The  first 
attempts  to  tap  this  treasure  were  made  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  were  unsuccess- 
ful several  hundred  feet  below  the  surface 
and  directly  above  the  salt  was  a  stratum  of 
soggy  mud  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  thick. 
Each  time  engineers  tried  to  sink  a  shaft, 
the  sides  caved  in;  it  wa.s  like  trying  to  dig 
a  iiole  in  molasses.  There  were  intermittent 
attempts  to  reach  the  salt  over  a  period  of 
about  75  years.  Then  finally,  a  few  years  ago. 
a  company  with  an  abundance  of  original 
thinkers  decided  to  put  in  a  shaft  and  mine 
the  rich  dome  of  salt 

They  were  successful  where  others  had 
failed  because  of  men  who  could  think 
differently.  These  men  licked  the  problem 
of  the  soggy  stratum  by  running  refrigera- 
tion pipes  through  the  underground  mud, 
freezing  It  so  that  it  would  not  collapse, 
digging  the  shaft  through  the  frozen  mud 
and  shoring  up  the  walls  before  thawing 
began. 

That's  what  might  be  called  "the  power  or 
different  thinking." 

There  was  a  time  when  a  growing  business 
could  be  run  by  the  seat  of  the  pants,  when 
little  else  than  capital  and  a  product  or 
service  waa  needed.  Education  was  certainly 
not  abBOlutelv  necessary  io  succeed  in  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  the  most  successful,  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit,  were  the  "robber  bar- 
ons," who  generally  never  set  foot  on  a 
campus  unless  it  was  to  receive  an  honor  in 
return  for  their  largesse. 

But  as  the  modern  corporation  developed, 
this  began  to  change  and  more  and  more 
universities  set  about  the  task  of  educating 
men  for  careers  in  business.  Now  todav,  the 
business  school  Is  the  training  ground  for 
the  executives  of  tomorrow. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  business  school  is 
turning  out  the  complete  man  that  tomor- 
row's corporation  will  need. 

Galbralth  has  said  that  in  the  first  50 
years  of  this  centurv,  business  was  heavily 
oriented  to  production.  He  added  that  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
seeing  a  shift  to  an  environmental  orienta- 
tion. This  means  that  business  will  be  con- 
cerning Itself  Increasingly  with  such  matters 
as,  say,  beauty  and  the  cultural  enrichment 
of  life. 

Yet,  even  the  best  of  the  business  schools 
do  not  prepare  their  students  for  this  com- 
ing concern.  A  man  can  get  a  graduate 
degree  in  business  who  has  never  heard  of 
Carlyle  and  who  wouldn't  know  a  Cellini 
from  a  cello. 

A  very  bright  arid  competent  young  MB.A. 
told  me  recently,  with  some  regret,  that,  in 
nicking  up  his  two  degrees,  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  one  elective  course  that 
was  non-technical  and  non-business,  and 
that  this  gave  him  a  single  undergraduate 
semester  of  Shakespeare. 

Should  vou  think  that  I'm  departing  from 
my  text,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not.  I 
am  suggesting  that  one  of  perhaps  the  least 
obvious,  but  nevertheless  necessary,  elements 
of  a  °T0wth  atmosphere  Is  the  manager  who 
Is  the  complete  man.  .\nd  I  think  this  will 
become  more  the  case  with  the  passage  of 
time  as  business,  in  Galbralth's  words,  be- 
comes more  environment  oriented. 

The  complete  man  can  be  a  graduate  of  a 
business  or  engineering  school.  But  if  he  is. 
he  waa  not  made  so  on  the  campus.  To  be- 


come the  complete  man.  .me  must  iiave  had 
.,t  least  a  modicum  of  exposure  to.  and  ap- 
;.rcc'.atlon  cif,  the  hum.u.nles.  And  if  he's 
■he  product  of  a  business  school.  It's  likely 
•hat  his  t-ypc-sure  will  have  been  voluntary 

I  im  -lOt  s-ugj:estlng  lh.it  thi=  appreciation 
is  manifested  hv  a  thousand-dollar  cuntrlbu- 
li.in  to  the  local  symph.-ny  orchesfa  You 
don't  have  to  underst.md  Bach  to  do  tills 

WiiUer  Ou/7ardl  writes  th.it  "the  study  of 
humanities  m  the  end  Is  the  study  of  hu- 
n.iiUtv.  the  .-tudv  of  people  |  and  |  youn»z  ex- 
ecutives, technicaliv  educated  or  not.  mu.st 
c.,pe  constantlv  with  people  "  Then  Ouz- 
/ard!  goes  on  to  o.unte  Jo.-eph  Wilson  of 
Xc-f.x  as  saying:  "Businessmen  must  be  In- 
v.lved  Wwli'lhe  lium;inities  the  i  iipaclty 

t.i  communicate,  to  persuade,  to  inspire  are 
iniong  t!ie  most  iniiK>rtant  attributes  a  busl- 
:.e-^smar.  can  have.  I  don't  know  -Ahere  you 
•et  th.it  cimacltv  except  Irom  the  humani- 
ties If  profit  alone  were  the  objective,  we 
c  ,uld  «et  th,it  bv  shooting  dl.-e.  But  In  ren- 
Uerlng  a  .service,"  Wilson  continue.s,  "you 
inspire  people  with  ideals,  you  articulate  the 
•ffort  so  tliat  it  runs  smixuhly.  You  must 
■live  a  sen.se  of  duty.  I  don't  know  wliere 
vou  get  tliat.  cither.  If  not  irom  the  humani- 
ties "  ,.      .     I, 

I  i^elieve  Mr  Wilson  is  talklne  ..bout  the 
kind  i.f  man  who  is  equally  fami'.'.ar  with 
Disraeli,  Dvorak.  Dos  Pas.sos  and  Durocher 

Tlii<  executive  who  is  the  ■  omplete  man 
underst.mds  the  f.orccs  of  the  environment 
.round  him  and  the  historv  behind  !ilni  that 
Ivive  contliiuinfT  influence  up.-)n  his  business. 
\nd  with  this  under.'-tandina  iie  Is  thus  en- 
i.hled  to  deal  effectively  with  these  Influ- 
t^nces 

How  well  for  instance,  is  he  prepared  to 
c(,pe  with  a  labor  negotiator  if  he  (iocs  not 
understand  the  aspirations  ..f  the  produc- 
■lc;n  -.vorker  ;-.nd  the  middle  cla.-.s  society  In 
■,vhlch  he  lives?  if  he  doesn't  kno'w  history 
and  politics,  how  well  will  lie  tmder.'.tand  the 
increasin:^  role  cf  j.'overnment  in  btisiness— 
r.r  business  in  povernmcnf 

•So  these  I  believe  are  the  es'-entlal  ingredi- 
ents <;f  a  crowth  ..tnv-.spherc'  Freedom,  flex- 
ibility objectlvltv.  candor  'l.e  inquiring 
mind  ano  ..n  understanding  ..f  the  cnvlron- 
ii.ent  in  whi.'h  Inislness  operates. 

Few  II  .inv  businesses-  even  the  Ijest  com- 
pnnies-  iiosscss  all  these  at"ributes  i-  the 
fullest  degree.  It  Is  also  likely  that  in  the 
best  of  companies  at  any  given  time  -t  m 
■my  eiven  =ltu;itlon  one  or  more  of  these 
.■laments  will  not  t)e  found  at  all  However. 
I  believe  that  these  are  the  .tonerally  per- 
vading att'turies  of  the  company  that  oper- 
ates in  a  growth  atmosphere. 

The  companies  that  survive  the  continual 
.tress  and  the  dallv  challonue  of  the  mid- 
century  will  be  those  that  determine  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  their  '  v.-n  ^trowth  at- 
ir.osnhere 

In  today's  large  corporations,  most  of  the 
top  executives  are  men  in  their  late  fifties  or 
-ixtles.  Their  formative  years  were  spent  in  a 
world  m  which  the  father  was  much  more  of 
an  .aithorltarlan  figure  than  he  Is  today, 
•.nd  in  which  th-3  most  common  business  cr- 
ranization  was  'he  .smail  compr.ny  vvlth  Its 
'incle  "boss"  Invested  with  singul.ar  author- 
ity. Their  society  did  indeed  chantre,  hut  the 
changes  were  more  gradual,  often  more  pre- 
(ilctable.  and  certainly  less  traumatic  than 
the  chances  that  continually  assault  today's 
socletv  It  Is  natural  that  this  backpround  of 
experience  to  u  large  extent  colors  their 
thinking  today. 

On  the  ether  hand,  the  young  executive 
new  and  those  the  future  will  produce,  were 
and  win  be  molded  by  an  altogether  differ- 
ent experience  .tnd  environment  The  father 
has  been  dethroned  and  the  Big  Boss  largely 
replaced  bv  the  professional  team.  Social 
and  technological  change  is  a  part  of  his 
dallv  existence,  and  that  chanee  often  has 
tremendous  impact  on  his  life  and  his  busi- 
ness. 


1 1 7HS  I 

He  no  lc.n(;rr  seeks  the  Job  that  only  offers 
fin.inoi.il  rew  ird  He  ts  a  man  who  sees  ihe 
ourpiTLiuon  as  a  vehlde  for  his  own  creative 
bent  He  is  a  change  maker,  and  he  wants  lo 
Improve  the  world  about  him  as  well  .in 
himself 

This  vonnkT  executive  Is  not  i^ulng  to  bring 
hla  lalenta  to  an  organization  that  offers  him 
sc.int  opportunitv  for  creiiting,  changing, 
improvini;  Hi-  will,  instead,  go  to  the  com- 
pany thitt  nurtures  the  growth  atmosphere, 
where  that  .i;r  nonrtltloner  I  mentioned  e.irller 
IS  ninstantly  removing  the  stale  »ir  of  stittus 
quo   subjectivity,  insularity  and  conformity. 

Because  thfti  s  where  the  action  is. 


HON    BOH   RICH 


HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG.  JR. 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1968 

M:  HERLONG  Mr  Speaker.  I  loJn 
Willi  my  i-olji-aaues  in  exprps.sing  my 
deep  feeluiK  of  pf  rsonal  loss  on  thv  pass- 
Mii-'  of  mv  dear  friend  and  former  col- 
'.eniiUf  Bob  Rich  He  was  oni-  n(  the 
first  men  that  I  '.•amt-  to  know  xeU  after 
I  came  t.)  Contiress  in  1949  It  did  not 
Mice  long  for  me  to  lea'-  .  that  lie  was 
J  -Teat  man  and  an  out-standini;  Chria- 
.an  'gentleman 

Wo  were  able  to  be  together  on  the 
vcif  course  quite  irequently  and.  as  our 
distin'-iuished  majoriiv  leader  has  stated, 
for  one  who  vsas  .so  fruRal  in  the  use  of 
Federal  fund.s.  no  oim  could  have  been 
moro  gem.TOus  with  his  own  personal 
:  inds 

Certainly  he  never  left  anyone  m 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stood  on  issues. 
He  demonstrated  unusual  political  cour- 
age and  he  stood  by  his  position  rei;aid- 
:••-.>  of  the  consequences. 

I  remember  en  one  occasion  that  he 
u  a.s  opposed  to  a  certain  bil!  and  the  late 
former  Rcpresertative  from  New  York. 
Vito  Marcantonio.  was  aLso  opposed  to 
the  bill,  althouuh  for  entirely  different 
reasons  Mr  Marcantonio  delivered  a 
very  strong  speech  against  the  bill,  u'iv- 
.•A'<  reasons  for  his  opposition  that  were 
completely  foreign  to  Bob  Rich  s  line  of 
'hinkine 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
'he  Whole  House  next  recoirnized  the 
-•entletr.aia  from  Pennsylvania  to  speak 
:n  opposition  to  the  bill  It  was  not  an 
easy  thing  for  him  to  follow  Mr  Marcan- 
tonio and  also  speak  acainst  the  bill,  but 
I  recall  now  how  dignified  he  looked  and 
the  quiet  that  came  over  the  Chamber  as 
he  walked  down  the  center  aisle  to  the 
well  to  address  the  Huu.se  You  could  lust 
feel  the  respect  that  Members  of  all  po- 
litical philosophies  had  for  this  «ieat 
.American,  becau.se  they  knew  the  cour- 
a-ie  It  took  for  him  to  join  with  Mr 
Marcantonio  on  any  bill,  and  they  hon- 
ored him  for  that  courage  It  was  beside 
the  point  that  the  bill  passed.  The  facts 
were  that  Bob  Rich  characteristically 
kept  his  conscience  clear  and  let  the 
ir.einbership  know  how  he  felt  and  why. 


I  .sha: 


cheri:5h  the  memory  of  the 


wui;der:'ul  times  we  had  together  Wher- 
ever he  wen:  he  seemed  to  radiate  a- 
^reat    personal    warmth    and    cheerfui- 
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ness.  We  iiii.si,ed  him  m  the  Halls  of 
Congress  when  he  retired  No  ionizer  did 
we  hear  the  resoundinc  cry.  Where  are 
you  going  to  ~'et  the  money '■  .And  on  the 
fairways  of  Burning  Tree  where  we  met 
so  often,  and  where  he  returned  to  visit 
from  time  to  time,  we  shall  ureatly  miss 
hi.s  resounding  cry.    Shelby ville  is  it." 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  won- 
derful wife  and  family  in  their  meat 
loss. 


}hn/ 
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IRISH   IMMICiHAFION   PROBLEMS 
MIWT  BE  RESOLVED 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday    April  31)    1968 

Ml-  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker,  tlie  prob- 
lem of  th.e  impact  of  the  1965  amend- 
ment.>  to  the  Imniigialion  Act  is  ;i  very 
real  one  which  urgently  requires  the 
close  attention  of  the  Conuie.ss 

It  ts  of  utmost  imixirtaiice.  in  my 
humble  judgment,  that  we  join  to  amend 
and  clarify  the  amendmeiU.s  to  this  act 
to  eluinnat*^  certain  injustices  and  dis- 
balfinc»*s  which  ha\e  resulted  to  a  num- 
ber of  friendly  foielL-n  nations  by  the 
operation  of  this  legislation 

I  am  dee]jly  conci-rned  and  'rMeatly 
disturbed  bv  the  way  the  new  immigra- 
tion laws  are  workint;  out  with  respect 
lo  Ireland  and  .some  iither  nations.  I  ap- 
plaud the  objectives  of  reuniting  fam- 
ilies and  attracting  overseas  immigrants 
with  needed  skills,  who  can  contribute  to 
our  economy  and  national  life  I  have 
Ijeen  fii;htlng,  ukk  for  justice  and  equity 
in  our  immigration  laws. 

I  must  admit,  however,  there  are  .some 
very  distressing  developments  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  the  new  law. 

Ireland  and  practically  every  nation  ;n 
northern  Europe  has  had  its  quota  cut. 

To  be  sure,  that  segment  of  the  world 
has  iiiven  us  many  outstandiiiK.  indus- 
trious, loyal,  and  faithful  Americans, 
who  have  played  a  great  part  in  ^ar  and 
peace  throutihout  our  history,  in  build- 
uig  up  our  country,  sustaining  our  na- 
tional inteenty.  strengthening  our  Insti- 
tutions, and  fighting  to  protect  it. 

While  the  number  of  applicants  from 
Ireland  has  declined  in  recent  vcars.  that 
alone  is  not  a  fair  gage  of  the  actual 
situation. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  decrease 
whiili  relate  to  the  very  language  and 
provisions  of  the  law  itself,  which  make 
It  very  ditllcult.  particularly  for  the  peo- 
ple ol  Ireland,  to  come  to  this  coimtry. 

In  very  many  instances,  applicants  are 
iiard  put  to  find  employment  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  comply  with 
the  technical  provisions  of  the  law  de- 
lineating skills,  relationships,  and  other 
requirements 

There  are  inordinate  delays  and  in- 
tricate redtape  Involved  in  processing 
applicants 

The  conclusion,  as  far  as  many  coun- 
tries are  concerned,  is  clear — the  previ- 
ous law  was  far  more  acceptable  Uian 
the  present  one.  which  is  causing  injus- 
tice, inequity,  and  tireat  di.sappointment. 

Clearly,   Ireland  is   an  example  of  a 


country  better  off  under  the  old  law  tlian 
under  the  new  uiie.  and  no  une  .mh  dis- 
pute that  fact.  There  are  others  too  m 
that  category. 

If  you  analyze  the  whole  picture, 
whether  intended  or  othei"w^ise,  the  pres- 
ent laws  distribute  the  admissions  in 
such  a  way  as  lo  chani-'e  and  radically 
revise  the  character  and  type  of  iiiiini- 
urants  coming  here,  and  materially  and 
drastically  alter  the  cultural  patterns 
and  delineations  of  the  .•\merican  society. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  this  was  the 
puipo.se  and  intent  of  the  Congress.  It 
certainly  was  not  my  purixi.se  and  inient 
when  I  supported  the  bill 

To  the  contraiy.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress meant  to  outlaw  discrimination 
against  those  countries,  groups.  aiKi  :jeo- 
ple  who  were  not  .Liiven  a  fair  chance,  in 
comparison  with  others,  to  emi.  r.Ue  to 
this  country. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  law  helped 
tliese  ijeople.  and  that  is  all  to  the  :;ood. 

It  is  al.so  clear  that  the  laws  are  hurt- 
ing and  working  injustices  acainst  tho.se 
groups  whose  fellow  countrymen,  and 
their  descendants,  have,  for  uenerations 
now.  miide  uiorious  contributions  to  our 
country  and  stand  out  in  our  leaiiership 
and  national  life.  I  want  to  comiiliment 
the  jxHDple  who  joined  with  the  able,  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  Ryan  I  and  my  other  distinguished 
coIleas.;ues.  who  recently  heard  the  iires- 
entation  of  the  case  for  the  Iii.=;h  immi- 
.;rant.s  which  was  delivered  by  Mr  John 
P  Collins,  the  Very  Reverend  Donald  M 
0'Callat;han.  and  my  esteemed  constitu- 
ent. .Mr  Walter  O'Leaiy,  the  national 
president  of  rhe  .-XOH.  and  mv  good 
friend.  Mr.  John  J  Devlin,  a  prominent 
Massachusetts  labor  leader  and  public 
ficure. 

At  this  hearing  forceful  testimony  was 
presented  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  case, 
which  is  to  be  sure,  the  ca.se  of  other 
nations  similarly  situated. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  ciismayed  that  leg- 
islation enacted  l)y  the  Congress  with 
the  hope  of  betterment  and  the  intent 
of  rectifying  injustices  has  resulted  in 
inflicting  greater  injustices  upon  the  cit- 
izens of  a  great  nation  like  Ireland  and 
the  people  of  Irish  blood  and  extraction. 
who  have  for  many  years  labored  so 
gloriously  for  this  country  and  have 
fought  its  battles  in  war  and  peace.  The 
blood  of  Irish-.Ame:  lean  patriots  was 
s.pill?d  in  every  American  war. 

FraiiKly,  I  Ix^lieve  the  immiuraiion  law 
must  be  changed  to  root  out  every  vestige 
and  trace  of  discrimination  against  the 
Irish  and  other  nations  beinu  denied  ac- 
cess lo  the  shores  of  this  countiT  and 
the  blessings  of  .America. 

I  do  not  want  to  t)eIabor  the  case  for 
'lie  Irish,  becau.se  ii  speaks  for  itself.  The 
Iristi  came  iieie  m  the  colonial,  the  revo- 
lutionary period,  when  this  country  was 
Ijemg  ravaged  and  oppressed  by  ruthless 
forces  of  a  ureal  empire  from  across  the 
seas. 

HistoiT  records  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  soldiers  in  Washington's  army  were 
of  Insh  blood,  iind  they  stood  side  by 
side  with  other  Americans,  fishtinii  des- 
perately, .-pilling  their  blood,  and  giving 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
our  Revolutionary  War. 


Mo  If 
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Since  that  time,  history  is  replete  with 
Iri.sh  achievements  and  Irish  contribu- 
tions in  fvery  held  which  improved  and 
stremithened  this  country  in  a  truly  in- 
describable way. 

The  iwtres  of  Iristory  are  filled  with  the 
txploits.  glories,  sacrifices,  and  heroisms 
uf  the  Irish  and  people  of  Irish  blood. 

Americans  are  well  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Irish,  and  no  Intelligent 
person  can  deny  or  minimize  this, 

I  .say  this  in  no  spirit  of  braggadocio, 
but  merely  to  recite  the  truth  and  facts. 
At  the  .same  time,  I  want  to  urge  with 
all  my  heart  that  the  Irish  be  given  what 
they  are  entitled  to  receive — a  fair 
chance  and  a  fair  shake  from  the  Ameri- 
can G.ivernment  to  come  to  this  country 
and  to  seek  the  opportunity  to  share  the 
ble.ssinus  of  our  Nation,  on  a  parity  with 
•  ithers.  and  that  is  being  denied  them  im- 
(ier  the  current  law. 

A  numlx-r  of  bills  have  been  prepared 
and  submitted  to  amend  the  existing 
laws,  so  as  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Irish 
.md  oilier  nations. 

In  '.he  aggregate,  if  all  were  adopted, 
the  result  would  accord  justice  and 
equality  !o  the  Irish  On  the  other  hand, 
ilr.s  mv^hr.  -veil  add  to  the  current  con- 
fu.sion  and  this  is  not  necessary  to  my 
mind. 

I  have  given  this  matter  careful  con- 
sideration and  effort  for  a  period  of 
time  now.  I  believe  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance Conurcss  fhould  have  adequate 
time  to  carefully  reconsider  the  law  lo 
make  -ure  that  mistakes  heretofore 
made  will  not  be  repealed  and  com- 
liounderi.  and  lo  eliminate  current  dis- 
criminations and  injustices  and  accord 
to  the  Iri.sh  and  others  in  a  similar  .sit- 
uation, their  fair  .'hare  of  the  number 
of  peop'e  being  annually  admitted  lo 
the  United  Slates. 

I  think  the  i)rovi  ;ion  ihat  no  quota  be 
reduced  before  Julv  1968  should  be  ex- 
tended for  at  least  1  year,  and  perhaps 
-  more  years. 

I  rhink.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  utmost  urgency  and  requires 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  House. 
I  iir^'e  ihat  we  move  in  a  deliberative 
wav  to  ameliorate  and  revise  the  im- 
migration laws,  which  are  not  work- 
iUE  well,  to  Hive  the  Irish,  and  others 
like  them,  their  day  in  court,  and  accord 
to  all  ueoples  fair  and  equal  justice. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  and  congrat- 
ulate all  those  very  zealous,  able,  dedi- 
cated citizens  who  gave  their  time  and 
enercy  to  prepare  and  present  their  case 
earlv  last  month  before  a  group  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  trust.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great 
Judiciarv  Subcommittee,  under  the  dis- 
tincuished  and  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  our  dear  friend  IMr.  FeighanI, 
will  consider  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  think  this  is  the  least  the  Congress 
can  do.  not  only  for  the  Irish  abroad,  but 
for  those  in  this  country  whose  patriot- 
ism has  never  faltered.  We  .should  leave 
nothing  undone  that  we  can  do  to  change 
the  inadequate,  unjust  immigration  laws 
in  everv  wav  necessary  to  do  justice  to 
all 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
question  nor  do  I  want  to  take  away  or 
decrea.se.  the  numbers  assigned  to  the 
citizens  of  other  nations. 
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In  the  past,  and  up  to  the  present,  I 
have  worked  most  diligently  and 
doggedly  to  assist  practically  every  group 
in  this  country  with  its  immigration 
problems,  and  it  has  been  my  high  jirivi- 
lege  and  good  fortune  to  have  helped 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  of 
every  rank,  station,  nationality,  creed, 
and  color  to  come  to  this  country,  which, 
historically  has  been  a  place  of  refuge 
from  ruthless  persecution  and  barbarous 
tyranny,  and  it  is  my  purpose  lo  continue 
in  every  way  I  can  to  assist  these  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  great  House 
will  soon  move  to  clarify  and  amend  the 
immigration  laws  lo  do  justice  lo  all, 
especially  the  Irish  who  have  suffered 
more  than  other  nations  from  the  mal- 
adjustments of  this  ill-considered  law, 
and  should  be  relieved  now. 
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NAVAL    ACADEMY 

Christenscn,  Steven  D..  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Christensen,  JlOO  18th  Street, 
Menominee. 

Howlelt,  Charles  L.,  .son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Cliarles  L  Howlelt,  800  South  Third. 
Alpena. 

Rice.  Randall  L..  son  <,i  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Rice,  716  Saratoga  Street.  Kings- 
ford. 

Soha,  Walter  M..  son  of  Lt  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  M.  Soha.  Crystal  Falls. 

TelleLsen.  Thomas  A.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  Tcllcfsen,  Drummond 
Island. 

Welterlin,  Harold  J.,  .--on  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Welterlin,  Post  OiTice 
Box  52,  Seney. 


APPOINTMENTS  FROM  MICHIGAN  S 
IITH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
TO  U.S.  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

ijF  ^^cnIG-^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  inform  you  that  13 
young  men  from  Michigan's  11th  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  in  the  Hcu.se  of 
Representatives,  have  received  appoint- 
ments to  the  U.S.  service  academies  lor 
the  1968  classes. 

My  nominations  arc  made  on  the  com- 
petitive system.  Tlie  11th  Cnnurcssioiial 
District  had  a  tol;-l  quota  f)f  six  vacan- 
cies lo  fill  at  the  Air  Force.  Military,  and 
Naval  Academies.  Our  young  men 
did  .so  well  m  the  competition  that  when 
our  nth  District  vacancies  were  f.lled. 
five  additional  youths  were  appointed 
under  other  quotas.  In  the  .statewide 
Michigan  competition  for  12  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  vacancies,  two  of  our 
boys  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
announce  the  names  of  the  young  men 
from  the  11th  Congrcs.sional  District  ap- 
!)ointed  to  the  U.S.  service  academies: 

AIR    FORCE    ACADEMY 

Eggan,  Andrew  Michael,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Eggan,  800  Washing- 
ton Avenue.  Alpena. 

Kolesar,  Charles  Martin,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Kolesar.  123  South 
Curry  Street.  Ironwood. 

Morrison.  David  James,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webster  Morrison,  Pickford. 

MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

Hicks,  Jeffrey  A.,  .son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merlin  Hicks.  842  East  I  Street.  Iron 
Mountain. 

Jenkins,  Barry  H..  .son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  F.  Jenkins.  1217  West  Drive. 
Menominee. 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Gendron.  Blake  P..  son  of  Lt.  Col.  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Gendron,  319  Boyington,  Iron 
River. 

Zwyghuizen,  Donald  P..  son  of  the 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  Hilberl  Zwyghuizen, 
1114  College  Avenue,  Houghton. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  "THE  VULNER- 
ABLE RUSSIANS"- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2.  19r,S 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  t:reatest  illusions  of  our  ijcriod  is  the 
notion  that  the  cold  war  is  endina  or  has 
already  come  to  an  end.  A  careful  anal- 
ysis of  Moscow's  ■peaceful  coexistence" 
I.)ol!Cy  would  show  that  actually  llus  is 
the  most  danaerous  iJha.se  of  the  cold 
war  as  concerns  our  national  .-fcurily. 
Behind  the  shield  of  "i^eaccful  coexist- 
ence" MO.SCOW  has  L'ained  a  ■breather" 
for  tiie  resolution  of  its  imperial  iirob- 
lems.  ix)lilical  warfare  pcneiiations  into 
Western  Europ(>.  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
.Africa,  and  Laliii  America,  the  further 
buildup  of  its  war  machine  primarily  for 
Iiolitical  warfare  obieclives,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  numerous  divisions  and  rifts 
amone  our  own  people  uv.  this  terrain. 
Divide  from  within  is  aii  old  Ru.ssian  i)o- 
litical  in.slrumcnt. 

The  new  book  on  "The  Vulnerable 
Russians"  presents  a  formidable  back- 
ground lor  an  intuitive  appreciation  of 
Russian  cold  war  methods  and  tech- 
liiques.  Its  revealing  chapters,  lor  ex- 
ample, on  ■■The  Viennese  Dance  of  the 
Cold  War"  and  '■The  Voice  of— Amer- 
ica?" .-.how  how  pitiful  our  understand- 
ing has  been  of  this  old  Russian  institu- 
tion and  how  actually  we  liave  fallen 
into  an  inadvertent  implemenlalinn  of 
Moscow's  cold  war  efforts.  Authored  by 
Dr.  Lev  E  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  Ihc  IxDok  is  lucidly  written, 
well  documented  throughout,  and  star- 
tUng  in  many  respects.  Its  case-study 
perspectives  on  the  cold  war  provide 
much  food  for  thought. 

"The  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now- 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore.  White  Gravenor,  Georgetown 
University.  Washincton.  D.C.  However, 
some  excerpts  from  the  book  will  Live 
the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel 
nature  of  the  work. 
The  excerpts  follow: 

The  Voice  of — America'' 
The  voice  cf  the  pleeon  on  the  spli  Is  not 
like  the  voice  ol  the  i;iL'eon  on  the  tree  ■' 

— Woloffs. 
Our  third  major  piece  of  evidence  on  how 
not  to  case  the  Russian  Bear  is  provided  t>y 
the  Voice  of  Amenca.  Tm  aware  <jf  the  fact 
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t,hat  the  United  StatM  Information  Agency 
has  Wen  the  whlpplna;  boy  for  many  proupw 
,ind  individuals  Here  aa  elsewhert-  It  ;s  not 
my  ;r.'en'l"n  to  induiste  In  unwarranted  .ind 
uiiconstnictlve  criticism.  My  sole  objective  Is 
to  sli  •■!.■  now  often  we  mjss  the  boat  'h.-it 
.-all  '.-i-stwr*  us  toward  ■'.■tr'ry  In  the  Cold 
War  In  'his  ciise  It  l3  -ortaln  that  mo^t 
f  >ur  people  ha\e  be*n  unaware  "f  the  type 
if  ln-tiL;htlnft  which  has  been  waged  for  un 
•.o  catch  that  boat  Following  WolotTs  wis- 
dom, we  should  prefer  the  pigeon  on  the  tree 
than  that  on  the  spit 

•  •  •  •  • 
Now  for  the  glory  In  1958  the  USIA  decided 

upon  certain  policv  dlrectlnns  for  '.he  Voice 
whl.h  L-«itsed  niiui.  to  raise  the  question  m 
the  above  form  These  directions  have  been 
dangerous,  IK-advlsed  and  even  a  bit  abatird 
Thev  haven't  been  offlcially  rescinded,  and 
the  possJbllltv  ■<!  their  further  execution  per- 
sists In  effect,  a  truce  on  this  matter  has 
exl.sted  since  the  end  of  \o:--H 

We  don't  at  all  believe  that  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  Mr  George  V  Allen,  who  was 
•luni  '.he  dlri"-t«.ir  'f  UHIA  and  also  bv  the 
Departnit-nt  of  Slate  have  been  the  results 
if  aiiv  >ut>v«rslve  "communist"  or  pro-Rus- 
.•<lan  indueiice  r.perallnit  within  these  areas 
But  we  are  oon'.inced  that  thev  have  Ijecn 
the  products  A  a  i»ra\e  muunderstanding 
.IS  to  the  nature  "f  the  mortal  enemy  and 
:i.\ed  .u-pi rations  '.>f  the  oapf. «'e  nations,  both 
within  and  out.slde  the  .soviet  Union  It  Is 
lltrle  wonder  that  the  m<xles  of  effective 
ap;>eal  to  the  ^ubjtigated  non-Russian  p)eo- 
ples  in  'he  U.SSR  h.ive  been  largely  neglected 
by  -MP  USIA 

•  •  •  •  • 

TOWARD    AN     ETFtCnVE    POUtT 

The  reason  why  we  have  lagged  tar  behind 
Moscow  In  prTpctlve  propaganda  appeal  and 
have  ■■  mmlfed  blunder  ifter  'ilunder  was 
intimated  In  1958  by  Vice  President  Nixon 
hlnoseir  He  uated.  in  effect  that  the  way 
to  combat  Soviet  Russian  .mperlallsm  and 
'•oloniallsm  is  to  revitalize  the  .\mericau 
Revolution,  a  ihought  we  might  seriously 
.'onMder  as  'xe  .ipproach  the  1976  .Vmerlcan 
Revolution  and  Independence  Bicentennial 
He  urged  that  we  should  be  standing  for.  not 
against,  the  nationalist  mi'vements  In  foreign 
countries 

•  «  •  •  • 

In  niarlted  :Jegiee  'he  policy  uf  the  USIA 
has  worked  'o  Moscow's  advantage  The  re- 
strictions It  lias  placed  on  non-Russian  lan- 
guage broadcasts  to  the  USSR  really  conduce 
to  Moscow  s  alms  as  'Afits  conveyed  by 
Khrushchev  'o  .Adlai  .Stevenson  on  the  Ut- 
ters visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "Mr  Khru- 
shchev was  saying."  Stevenson  reported  "that 
whatever  goes  m  in  the  Communist  world 
is  a  family  affair  ind  doesn  t  cmcern  out- 
siders that  .Soviet  suppreslon  of  the  uprls- 
ins;  III  Htir-'t.'iry  in  1356  w.is  not  Interference, 
and  th.it  Soviet  pressure  on  Yugoslavia  to 
conform  to  Mosiow  is  not  a  case  ^f  meddling 
m  ivnulher  country's  nffairs  But  Khru- 
shchev also  made  it  clear  that  what  went  on 
in  the  free  -Aorld  Is  i  proper  concern  of  the 
Soviet  Union  '  Tins  is  an  jld  Russian  stance 
on  non-interference  In  Its  imperial  allalrs. 
Whether  "he  USI.\  Is  aware  of  It  or  not.  Its 
restrictive  ictlons  have  serveJ  these  alms. 
These  have  been  :hc  Aamr  aims  that  Moscow 
h  us  endeavored  to  realize  through  summit 
meetings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE    ISSIT 

About  the  Issue  in  background  and  detail. 
It  must  be  empiiasized  that  .'  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  jfllclal  "alk  ind  program- 
ming >adlng  to  'premature  revolt"  and  the 
like  But  It  h.As  to  do  with  poli-y  wisdom 
and  propaganda  elBcacy.  The  Voice  Is  not  only 
.=1  'echnlcal  instrument  for  the  transmission 
of  factual  Information.  It  Is  .\\no-  or  should 
be- — a  psycho-poUtlcal   weapon  employed   for 
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the  prime  purpose  of  influencing  minds  and 
hearts  to  the  justice  and  political  integrity 
of  cur  side  m  the  glob  il  struggle  Anyone 
listening  to  USIA  spokesmen  explain  the 
purposes  of  the  Voice  often  leaves  with  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  Voice  Is  simply 
an  innocuous  med.um.  set  up  to  inform  the 
rest  of  the  world  about  what  .Americans  are 
doing  in  their  everyday  existence.  This  Is 
about  the  best  way  to  lose  friends  who  have 
any  human  emotion  or  envy. 

•  •  *  •  • 
Tliere   isn't   that    ardor   or    fervor    in    the 

Agency  that  qualifies  It  to  undertake  those 
things  implied  by  Nixon  or  by  President 
Kennedy  himself  Our  leaders  talk  a  great 
deal  ab<.>ut  the  spirit  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution; but  here,  of  all  places,  the  spirit  has 
been  lacking,  and  the  goal  of  defeating  the 
enemy  by  word  and  thought  Ls  vlrtualv  non- 
exlstenr  Indeed,  when  in  1958,  I  discussed 
with  Mr:  Allen  the  problem  of  strengthening 
our  USSR  non-RusBlaii  broadcasts,  he  was 
more  concerned  about  the  \infavored  prospect 
of  "splintert^lng  ■  the  Soviet  Union  than 
<ib.iut  anything  else.  A  strange  bias  for  the 
•lead  of  our  ustenslble  propaganda  agency. 
but  i.evertheless  true 

•  •  •  •  • 
Doubtlessly,     these    changes    would     have 

some  unfavorable  effect  on  the  Moslemlc 
peoples,  those  who  are  not  only  in  the  USSR 
but  also  m  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East 
Their  Impact  would  be  equally  adverse  on 
the  other  non-Russian  natlon.s  which  are 
held  captive  In  the  USSR 

These  changes,  about  which  .Secrelarv  of 
State  Dulles  seemed  to  be  unaware,  have 
lacked  JustlfJcitlon  In  fact,  they  have  pos- 
sessed all  the  earmarks  of  the  llrst  step  In  a 
policy  of  psycho-polltlcal  disengagement,  as 
regards  the  entire  Soviet  Ru.s.'lan  F.mplre. 
Today,  the  areas  uf  the  Inner  captives;  with 
this  success,  tomorrow,  the  outer  captives 
In  Central  Europe  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
after  six  months  of  private  discussions  on 
the  subject,  these  changes  were  announced 
in  July.  1958.  immedlaielv  after  Congress 
had  made  its  appropriations  to  the  USIA 

•  •  •  •  • 
However,  on  cl>3«e  examination,  these  rea- 

<ions  for  having  eliminated  the  Uzbek  pro- 
grnm  are  weaJc.  to  sav  the  least  This  chanee 
Is  further  evidence  of  our  gross  Ineptitude 
In  the  propaganda  field  The  height  of  this 
Ineptitude  Is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  while 
Moscow  today  enjoys  tremendous  radio  fa- 
cilities In  Tashkent  to  influence  the  free 
Moslem  world  to  Its  wavs  of  thinking,  we 
nje  stripped  of  even  a  meager  program  In 
VO.\  aimed  at  the  unfree  Moslems  In  Cen- 
tral .\sla  \  iVcir  York  Ttmes  editorial  Indi- 
cated In  1958  the  absurdity  of  this  change 
Instead  "f  displaying  urealer  Interest  In  the 
enslaved  brethren  of  »  free  Moslem  world, 
by  this  step  we  have  chosen  to  ignore  them 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  USI.\'s  reasons  for 
cutting  down  the  Baltic  and  Ukralnnn  lan- 
guage prttgrams  One  highly  Informed  lecls- 
lator,  the  Honorable  Edward  J  Oerwlnski 
of  Illinois,  has  pointed  out,  "Presently,  the 
Voice  of  America  tie  mis  only  one  hour  of 
Ukrainian  a  day,  which  Is  a  most  Imprac- 
tical fKJllcy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  th» 
Ukrainians  are  the  largest  non-Russian  na- 
tion held  captive  '.ithin  the  U  S  S  R  '  In  the 
past  It  was  argued  by  USIA  that  such  reduc- 
tions permit  .i  more  concentrated  use  of 
transmitters  for  the  purjKise  of  overcoming 
the  'ii-aiv  ;amming  of  these  programs  Since 
June,  Ii»63  Moscow  ceased  Jamming  but  the 
?tit-back  In  hours  has  remained  The  sec- 
ond reason  was  that  "the  concentration  of 
tr.ansmitters  in  particular  programs  neces- 
sarily decreases  the  nimtber  if  programs 
which  these  transmitters  can  carrv"  With 
no  logical  compunctions  by  USIA,  the  extra 
time  h'jwever,  was  devoted  to  English  lan- 
guage  programs   beamed   to   the   USSR   and 
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by  way  of  a  half-hour  lncrea.se  to  the  Rus- 
sian language  program  Significantly,  both 
of  these  programs  were  not  subjected  bv 
Mosci^w  to  heavy  Jamming.  \s  In  the  pre- 
ceding case,  these  reductions  have  been 
equally  unjustified  and  unwise  for  our 
Interests. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Indeed  the  time  la  lotic  verdue  for  an- 
other Intensive  congresslon  il  review  of  the 
USIA  and  the  VOA  Reasons  for  Moscow's  de- 
Jammlng.  the  1  irgely  innocuous  character  of 
VOA  broadcasts  'he  qtipstlon  of  its  propa- 
ganda status.  Its  present  uneconomical  struc- 
ture and  other  points  deser-.  e  another  piibllc 
airing  It  l.s  true  that  the  Kremllnltes  have 
been  complaining  that  the  poisonous  seeds 
of  bovirgeols  Ideolotry  :ire  hltt'iiit  ^'s  through 
various  channels."  but  It  still  Is  a  (juestlnn 
whether  these  complaints  .ir"  genuine  or  are 
for  outside  consumption  to  have  the  politi- 
cally innocuous  programs  c(  titlnued. 

•  •  •  •  « 

.\s  in  the  Moslem  case,  there  again  has  been 
much  more  evidence  to  show  that  we  have 
considerably  more  to  gain  by  concentratlnc 
on  these  Baltic  Ukrainian  ,»nd  other  non- 
Russian  broadcasts  to  the  USSR  than  on 
either  the  English  or  Russian  I  n. gunge  pro- 
lirams  That  Is,  unless  our  self-defeat ii.e  goal 
Is  eventually  to  imitate  the  British  Broad- 
castlns  Companv  and  ha'.e  '.hese  captive 
Mon-Russlan  nations  In  the  USSR  listen  m 
the  l.tngviage  of  'heir  captor  The  unrescmded 
changes  ha'.e  pointed  In  this  direction  if 
psycho-polltlcal  dl.sengageinrnt  While  from 
Moscow,  Ukrainians  have  been  told  to  like 
the  Russians,  it  now  appears  that  from 
Washington  they  are  being  told  to  listen  like 
Russians 

•  •  •  •  • 

MINORITY   I.ANGt'ACES      FACT    *ND  FICTION 

As  the  record  concUislvelv  shows  m  USIA'- 
view  the  languages  of  the  Lithuanians.  L.vt- 
vlans.  Estonians.  Ukrainians.  Turkestanlans 
are  "minority  I.inguages"  of  "mlnorltv 
groups."  This  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
fact  explains  these  iinthoujht  changes  In- 
troductory studies  hv  the  ."-^en.ite  Judlclarv 
Committee  and  the  Select  House  Committee 
to  Investigate  C 'mmunlst  .\C!;;resslon  show 
that  the  non-Russian  nations  have  striven 
desperately  to  preserve  their  distinctive  l.ui- 
euages  and  other  cultural  identities  against 
the  Russiflcatlon  programs  of  Moscow  Ironi- 
cally enough,  and  regardless  of  Its  alleged 
reasons  the  Voice  abets.  In  effect.  Mc'-cow's 
Russlflcatlon  progrnm  by  emphasizing  com- 
munication In  Ru.sslan  to  the  sub'ucated 
non-Russian  pei-ples  This  seems  to  be  the 
best  way  to  alienate  your  natur.il  friends  and 
aid  your  enemv. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem  at  this  '.ate  date, 
there  is  no  Byelorussian  desk  In  VOA,  and 
the  Byelorussian  nation  of  clo--e  to  10  million, 
even  an  original  charter  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  receives  no  American  atten- 
tion The  Moslem  nations  m  Ihe  USSR  are 
completely  Ignored  bv  us  while  Mo-^^cow 
strives  to  wipe  out  memories  if  Teat  Moslem 
national  heroes  such  as  Sheikh  Shamil,  whom 
Karl  Marx  called  a  'great  democrat  "  in  the 
mld-I850's,  and  Moscow  now  puints  as  .i 
"black  reactionary,  who  was  in  the  pay  of 
foreign  Imperialists  "  .Mso.  on  the  curious 
VO.\  scale  of  proportioned  time  some  small 
countries  of  less  than  five  million  receive 
the  same  ,is  or  more  bro.idcast  time  than 
does  Ukraine  with  over  45  million  people 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  and  more  Is  it 
Utile  wonder  that  we  lag  plt'fuUy  behind  the 
Russians  in  the  propaganda  held'  Dealing 
with  this  subiect  several  vears  ago.  Senaicr 
Paul  H  Douglas  ,=  tated;  "On  the  occasion  <  f 
meeting  with  Secretary  Dulles,  he  expressed 
agreem^-nt  with  the  proposals  made  in  the 
memorandum,  one  of  which  was  the 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  foreign 
language     broadcasts — particularly     In     the 
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noii-Kussian  l.tnguage  procrams— of  the 
Voice  of  America'  ...  It  is,  tlu-retore,  shock- 
ing to  leara  that  the  Voice  of  America'  is 
iK.w  engaged  li.  a  series  of  actiont-  which  do 
\:i,lence  to  one  of  the  major  pri  posals  with 
which  Secretary  Dulles  expressed  his  agree- 
ment," What  the  !-"cnator  sou.;ht  then  hasn't 
been  realized  yet  C.eneral  KL-cnhower  is  only 
p.-.rtly  right  when  he  says.  "If  *e  are  going 
t">  win  the  cold  w  ir,  we  mu.st  >pend  whatever 
15  necessary  on  tins  job  i  conmiunlcatiuns 
through  the  USIA  i— a  half  billion  or  even 
,,  billion  a  \car  1!  it  takes  that  much."  More 
■lu.ney  alone  will  oiilv  perpetuate  basic  struc- 
•ural  and  functional  defects  in  the  Agency. 

THE    ISSUE    DIVIDING    THE    WORLD 

Really,  In  a  complete  sense,  have  we  a 
Voire  of  America  '  President  Kennedy  voiced 
liio  con;-.cience  of  America  v.hen  on  July  4. 
1062  he  declared;  "If  there  u;  a  single  issue 
lh.it  divides  the  world  today.  It  Is  Independ- 
ence—the  independence  ol  Berlin  or  Laos  or 
Viet  N.mi  -  ihi'  longing  for  independence  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curt.aJn  .  ."  This  longing  for 
independence  by  the  captive  iion-Russlan 
nations  in  the  USSR  Is  treated  by  the  USIA 
with  reduced  and  IncKectual  programs,  omis- 
sions of  the  captive  nations  i  1  Turkestan, 
Idei-Ural,  .Azerbaijan  and  Wl:ite  Ruthenla. 
t.ibiKjs  on  the  very  use  of  tiie  word  "inde- 
pendence" In  regard  to  Ukraine,  Georgia  and 
others,  and  wasteful  discrlnunattou  of  time 
and  volume  among  VGA's  various  desks, 

• 

Wordmanshlp  can  carry  even  more  power 
than  hvdrogen  bombs  or  superior  economic 
periormance.  Words  contiun  the  explosive 
power  (f  meaning  lor  which  men  are  willing 
v>  die  Propaganda,  in  contrast  to  mere  In- 
lurmation.  Is  essentially  the  articulated  ar- 
.-av  of  meaninglul  words,  and  it  can  Influ- 
eiu  '■  allect,  and  alter  men  and  situations  In 
•,vav.-,  that  other  means  are  Incapable  cf. 
Propaganda,  not  sputniks,  lunlcks  or  missiles, 
IS  Moscow's  chief  powerful  weapon.  We 
!i,;vcn  t  even  begun  to  fashion  ours.  And  in 
'..e  main  psycho-political  context  of  today's 

•  v:>e  of  war  we  shall  continue  to  suffer  from 

•  .'.•  iMis'iC  pap  until  we  overcome  our  insu- 
; ,.'  disdain  lor  propaganda  and  recognize  its 
f uiidamental  value  in  the  Cold  War.  The 
power  of  words  can  tilence  guns  and  over- 
throw empires. 


r-OMMONSENSE  SOLUTION  TO 
POVERTY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    I.OtnsIANA 
:.V    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  11 
.^ouihern  States,  primarily  agrarian  in 
tconomy.  arc  to  be  found  roughly  one- 
i,aif  of  all  the  black  race  in  these  United 
,-;';U<--,'; — .some  9  million  Negroes. 

I  ).i  the  other  hand.  13  Western  States 
(    :itaiii  public  lands  on  the  average  of 

•  1-t.Mird.s  of  their  total  acreage,  owned 
!  v  'he  Federal  Government;  that  is.  99.8 
;'Mcent  in  Alaska.  29,4  percent  in  Wash- 
.  ;i'lon,  5'J  2  percent  in  Oregon.  64,5  per- 
leiu  in  Idaho,  29.6  percent  in  Montana, 
4ri  :;  ',)crcent  in  Wyoming,  67,3  percent 
,:.  Utah,  36  jiercent  m  Colorado,  44.5  per- 
(eni  in  California,  44.7  percent  in  Ari- 
."oiia,  34.3  percent  in  New  Mexico. 

rhc    Federal    Congress,    representing 
•'."  .'Xinerican  jx-oplc.  in  a  noble  effort 

•  '  ibolioh  poverty  by  eliminating  racial 
inadequacies  and  cultural  inequities,  has 

:i"A-arded'  billions  of  the  peoples'  tax 
dollars  to  create  Federal  poverty  pro- 
-  rams  to  order  equality  by  law. 
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It  so  happens  that  the  va.st  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  Federal  Uovi'rn- 
mcnfs  "discovered  poor"  are  black 
people  who  live  in  the  11  i  outhern  States 
where  the  framewoik  oi  the  siKiicty.  gov- 
ermnent,  and  farms  are  controlled  by 
white  Americans,  And  v^l.atlver  small 
amount  of  industry  that  exi,rus  is  unable 
to  provide  jobs  lor  the  inhabitants  re- 
gardless of  their  diplomas  or  other  quali- 
lications.  This  absence  ui  industrial  op- 
portunity, the  liangover  oi  ,^  iine  100 
years'  business  discrimination  against 
the  South  following  the  war  lo;  Southern 
independence,  and  the  ni;,'h-handcd 
methods  of  the  central  Uuveinment  to 
force  compliance  is  raid  will  continue 
inflaming  racial  tensions — deep  and  un- 
derlying— no  matter  what  gratiiymg  re- 
ports of  race  peace  may  be  lurnished  by 
salaried  newsmen  and  polKtcr.s. 

Why  not  a  commonsense  solution  to 
the  poverty  problem — but  a  new  fancy 
name   lor   farced   race   mixing?   In  our 
prosperous  country  we  h.ave  iX)or  people. 
we  have  fiood  onun  unsettled  public  lands, 
and  v.e  have  millions  of  tax  dollars  set 
aside  to  compensate  the  poor.  Why  not 
combine   the   three   to   an   advantage — 
all  are  already  under  the  parental  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government  anyway. 
Take  the  southern  Negro  otf  the  farm- 
lands and  free  of  the  taxpayers  dole, 
relocate  them  on  the  Western  lands  with 
the     opportunity     to     homestead     and 
become   owners   of   their  own   property 
provided  they  settle  and  utilize  the  same 
and  then  use  our  tax  dollars  to  .subsidize 
these  new  homeowners  by  using  the  pov- 
erty  funds    to   finance   homes,   .schools, 
cities,  and  industries  to  supply  their  own 
needs.  With  these  impoverished  people 
then   being   situated   in   small   concen- 
trated  areas,    instead   of   being    widely 
scattered,  the  Washington  parenUl  dad- 
dies could  more  readily  supervise  educa- 
tion and  provide  for  their  progress  to  be- 
come productive  citizens.  Likewise,  .'^uch 
people  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol their  own  local  government,  lo  de- 
velop community  and  racial  pride  in  ac- 
complishment and  their  contributions  to 
.society  would  be  easily  identified. 

Why  not.  If  our  national  leaders  are 
genuinely  interested  in  helping  the  ixxir, 
mainly  of  one  race,  rather  than  using  one 
group  to  agitate  another  -acial  group. 
One  hundred  years  ugo  the  American 
Indian  was  relocated  on  Federal  lands 
and  to  this  day  is  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  education,  traininy, 
grants,  and  privileges — all  focused  to  de- 
velop the  young  Indian  for  the  day  when 
he  can  leave  the  protection  of  the  reser- 
vation as  a  productive  and  responsible 
citizen  in  society.  There  has  been  no  pro- 
gram to  force  the  red  man  in  competition 
with  the  white. 

In  a  few  short  paragraphs  i.s  a  simpie 
but  foolproof,  commonsense  .solution  to 
a  problem  that  has  plagued  our  Nation 
and  been  a  political  football  f',r  a  cen- 
tury. Why  not  solve  it  once  and  lor  good. 
Let  us  not  just  pass  it  on  to  our  children. 
It  could  be  tried  under  txistmg  laws  on 
a  voluntary  basis  by  merely  using  pub- 
licity and  Government  persuasion.  And 
all  could  be  happy.  That  is,  all  but  some 
politicians,  the  profiteers  and  the  agita- 
tors. But  then,  they  are  more  interested 
in  using  the  problem  and  not  solving  it. 
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That  any  solution  t.)  liic  cxpluilrd  race 
prv.blem  has  been  reached  under  su-called 
:orced  .social  .lusticc  is  a  mylh. 

An  ixar.ipie  of  the  '"black  backla:.-,li"  is 
lilrcady  revealed  with  the  black  mili- 
t.inl.^  now  prepann'.;  lo  hit  suit  iur  a 
retuir.  fi  seiJarPti^  and  oquul  .vchools. 

I  hichide  the  As.sociatcd  J're.s;^,  release 
uf  April  23  folluwlnf^  rny  c-omments: 
from  thf  Lvnchburg  (V.i  i  News. 
.\pr.  23.  11)68 1 

.•\~TOR.Nt,Y    KuK.SlLtK    .M'VOCATKS    ,■:>£.' .1R,\TE- 
Bl'T-KOl'AL    .-vCHOOLS 

New    York.-  -William    Kunstler,    as    white 

..ttorney  who  ha-s  rcjJU'.sented  h'.acK  militant 
H.  Hap  Brown,  ^ald  Mondav  the  only  jjrac- 
tical  way  to  .ichieve  equality  education  for 
Negroes  1:,  lo  revert  to  the  ^,^■p..r,lU'-bat- 
t-qual  sclioo!  lormula. 

••Iii'.earalion  :is  a  practicil  mailer  i,s  Im- 
po.ssible."  Kun.^tler  said,  '  .so  the  way  to 
achieve  tiuallty  education  for  black  children 
is  lo  make  the  black  schools  as  good  as  the 
'A'hlie." 

.Speaking  at  a  news  conlerence.  Kunstler 
described  what  he  called  "the  pjppcring  and 
s.illmg  of  the  .Hcnools  with  bl.icl:  and  "white 
kids,"  the  onlv  end  of  which  is  inlegralion. 
.tnd  not  tiu;iiitv  education  lor  all. 

K'aniller  said  also  that  busing  Negro  chil- 
dren to  qualilv  schools  m  while  neighbor- 
hoods achieve:;  little  nnd  Is  unpractlcU. 

He  .-^.iid  lie  didn't  like  the  ,-.-p:.r.itP-but- 
equal  formula  but  added,  '■integration  makes 
mile  diirerence  If  llie  black  kid.--  are  not  gel- 
ling an  education." 

Kunstler  and  Preston  R.  Wilcox,  a  lormer 
astlttant  professor  in  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity school  (1  Social  Work  and  i.ov,-  i.ctive  in 
Ihe  civil  rights  Flruggic  announced  Ihi.t  ma- 
terial was  being  gathered  for  )io,ssible  law- 
suits again.-,l  boards  of  ("liication  here.  In 
Newark,  N.J..  and  Philadelphia, 

Kunstler  said  public  :  chools  in  these  and 
other  Cities  may  he  siilijcot  n  lc:;al  action  be- 
cause their  c-nrrent  melhodp.  of  operation  are 
f.ullng  the  children  of  the  t^hctlos. 

The  ^tv^•suIts,  he  said,  still  in  the  initial 
planning  staRcs.  would  be  ba.-ed  f  n  a  ruling 
in  June  hv  the  T^P.  Dl.-trlct  Court  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  outlawing  the  track  system  in 
the  schools  there  and  labeling  it  discnmina- 
lor'-. 

The  track  svslem,  lus  used  i'l  Wfi.shington 
public  schools',  IS  a  form  of  abililv  grouping 
in  which  .-^tudenus  are  divided  into  sep.irate, 
self  contained  curricula,  or  tracks,  ranging 
from  "basic"  for  the  ^low  studeiil.s  t  <  "hon- 
ors" for  the  gifted. 


Mr,  Speaker,  amen. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  ROBERT 
BATES  OF  CHILLUM.  MD..  IS  NOT 
AGAINST  THE   WAR   IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF  M.^RyL.^^■D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Friday,  May  3.  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
in.sert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  whose  name  was  placed  on 
the  petition  of  Federal  employees  aiaainst 
the  war  in  "Vietnam. 

My  constituent  makes  its  unalterably 
clear  that  he  is  a  Federal  employee  who 
is  not  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
does  not  want  his  name  confused  with 
an  identical  name  listed  in  the  petition 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Record  of 
April  3,  1968,  on  page  8934. 

The  following  is  the  letter: 
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Man  1.  196» 
H  >n    HsRvi  Y  O.  MscHTS. 

//oi.  .t-  ()/  Rfprrtentatv  fl. 
Wa<''.  i'ii;fOM,  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Machkn:  Mv  luitne.  Rohert 
Brttes  waa  printed  (in  April  1.  1968  In  a  Uill 
page  .KlTertisement  in  the  Evening  Star 
iimont?  1672  (.tlier  names  uf  p*rson8  who  were 
alleged  to  be  Federal  employees  who  signed 
the  petition  i-niitled  Federal  Employees 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam"  A  copy  of  thl« 
petition  and  the  names  cf  the  alleged  signers 
were  published  in  The  Coii(<resslonal  Rec- 
i.rd  on  April  3.  1968  beginning  un  page  8934 
The  petition  condemned  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  lor  defending  South 
Vietnam,  called  tor  .in  end  to  the  war.  and 
culled  for  the  President  to  end  lila  rell.ince 
oa  mllltarv  lorce"  m  delense  uf  South  Viet- 
nam It  reads  to  me  as  If  It  had  been  written 
m  Mo8C"jw.  Pelting  or  Hanoi  by  psychological 
warfare  and  propaganda  experts  for  vise  In 
the  United  States  to  create  dlvisiveness  and 
pressure  vtx  our  Government  to  .ibandon 
South  Vietnam  to  Its  invaders  from  the 
north. 

It  .ippears  to  me  that  the  Intended  effect 
of  this  petition  IS  to  .isalst  the  Communists 
in  taking  over  south  Vietnam.  This  Is  an 
;ict  to  which  I  most  certainly  would  not  wish 
to  be  a  party. 

The  names  of  the  persons  who  are  alleged 
to  have  signed  the  petit' jn  tire  printed  In  The 
Oingr.esslon.ll  Record  without  .my  further 
identiricaiion  such  :v3  the  :iddresse8  of  the 
listed  individuals.  Although  someone  who  has 
.1  name  similar  to  mine  may  have  signed  the 
petition,  I  did  not  sign  i;  Had  I  signed  it.  I 
would  consider  myself  to  be  a  disgrace  to 
myself,  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
which  I  work,  i\nd  to  my  country  I  .im  cer- 
tain that  vou  recognize  the  personal  em- 
barrassment to  me  that  has  resulted  from  the 
publication  of  my  name  In  The  Congres- 
sional Record  without  my  authorization  or 
approval  as  ,i  signer  of  this  petition. 

In  order  'o  keep  people  who  know  me  from 
believing  that  I  may  have  signed  this  peti- 
tion, I  .im  --equestlng  that  you.  as  my  Con- 
gressman, authorize  that  this  letter  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Congressional  Record  to 
show  that  the  "Robert  Bates'  listed  as  one 
of  the  petition  signers  Is  not  the  "Robert 
Bates"  who  resides  at  5932  15th  Avenue. 
ChiUum  I  Hyattsvlllei ,  Maryland,  and  who  Is 
an  employee  of  the  Cl\l\.  Service  Commission, 
,;nd  who  iormerly  practiced  law  In  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  B.  B.\tes. 


TEXAS  A.  i.  M    UNIVERSITY  ANNUAL 
MUSTFJ^ 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  I.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  have  each  year  in  the  past.  I  wi.sh 
to  insert  the  .speech  made  at  the  annual 
muster  of  Texa.s  A  i  M  University  Corps 
of  Cadets  h.eld  at  Colletie  Station,  Tex., 
on  April  .'1.  1968 

This  vear.  the  .speaker  was  Marine 
Maj.  Gen  Wood  B  Kyle,  class  of  1936, 
General  Kyle  is  presently  commander  of 
the  5th  Marine  Division  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton and  formerly  commander  of  the  3d 
Marine  Division  in  Vietnam,  General 
Ky'.e  IS  one  of  a  number  of  A.  L  M,  grad- 
uates who  hold  the  rank  of  iteneral  in 
the  US  Marine  Corps  and  who  have 
distint;uished  themselves  in  military 
service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

Tlie  address  follows: 
UtMABKS    i-.Y    Maj     Okn     W     »     Kyle     US, 
.Marine     Corps      Annual     Mi'stkr.     Texas 
.\  a:  M   UNivERsrrv   College  Station.  Tex  . 
APRIL   21.    1968 

President  Rudder,  l.idles  and  ^-entlenien, 
it  has  been  s'verul  years  since  I  was  last 
privileged  to  visit  Texas  A  .v  M  Certainly 
this  Is  not  by  choice  since  this  great  univer- 
sity has  been  .\  part  i^f  my  life  .ind  my 
families'  life  ,<iince  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  My  lather  graduated  from  Texas 
.\  >v  M  in  18i)H  .My  uncle,  E  J  Kyle,  ^'radu- 
.»ted  in  1000  and  a  few  years  later,  after 
completing  post-graduate  work,  returned 
here  as  a  professor  Later,  he  was  to  serve 
this  university  (then  college)  as  dean  of 
agriculture  for  many  years  As  chairman  of 
the  athletic  council  he  was  principal  fund 
raiser  for  the  construction  of  Kyle  Field, 
which  was  named  for  him  My  brother  grad- 
viated  here  In  l'.i:i4,  also  numerous  cousins 
liave  attended  this  university  over  the  years. 
This  Is  my  32nd  muster  since  graduation  in 
1936.  looking  back  over  those  years  I  count 
that  ten  of  these  musters  have  been  outside 
of  the  United  states — v.irlous  countries  '>f 
the  paolflc.  .southeast  .Asia  and  Europe.  I 
mention  this,  not  because  it  is  important 
that  I  as  an  Individual  have  sjjent  these 
\ears  overseas,  but  because  It  is  typical  of 
the  life  of  many  AA:M  men  who  have  made 
the  military  service  their  c  ireer  .\nd.  m  .i 
broader  sense.  It  Is  indicative  of  the  national 
(loiicv  of  our  country  over  those  ye.irs. 

.since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  over  twenty 
years  ago,  our  country  and  our  countrymen 
luive  worked,  fought,  bled  and  died  to  stem 
the  spread  of  communism  Ircm  Its  bases  In 
Russia  and  China,  to  other  areas  of  the  free 
world  This  has  been  the  principal  commit- 
ment •  •{  ii'.iT  Armed  Forces  over  these  years 
It  has  led  to  the  positioning  of  US,  military 
I  jrces  m  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
involved  us  m  two  major  wars,  numerous 
minor  actions  such  as  Lebanon  and  Santa 
Domingo,  and  "show  of  force"  and  other 
operations  that  are  too  numerous  to  even 
mention. 

This  has  been  the  greatest  campaign  ever 
waged  by  .my  nation.  Its  scope  has  been  so 
\  lit  that  only  our  country,  the  greatest 
country  to  ever  exist  on  this  earth,  could 
have  supported  it  over  these  many  years. 
Only  those  who  have  lived  through  this 
period,  and  have  been  Intimately  associated 
with  this  effort,  .ire  fully  aware  of  Its  Impact 
on  almost  all  the  nations  of  our  world.  It 
will  be  many  years  before  a  complete  history 
IS  ixjssible — much  uf  the  Information  is  still 
i.lassified  and  will  remain  so  for  several  years 
hence  On  the  whole,  this  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful campaign.  There  have  been  reverses 
but  they  do  not  compare  in  importance  to 
uur  successes. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  second  great 
war  of  this  protracted  conflict  that  com- 
menced almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
So  much  time  has  passed  that  many  of  our 
I  >enlor  citizens  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  campaign,  the  same  pur- 
pose that  led  to  our  military  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  t'xlay.  Many  of  you  were  not 
even  born   when   we  started  this  crusade. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  when  he  accom- 
panied the  President  on  his  trip  to  Vietnam 
last  vear.  told  the  assembled  geneal  offi- 
cers that  our  reason  fir  heme  m  Vietnam 
was  simply  to  stop  the  spread  uf  Communist 
control  of  ail  of  Southeast  A?la  It  Is  just  as 
simple  as  th.ii  and  needs  no  embellishment 
This  13  the  same  basic  objejll-'e  t'nat  our 
Nation  has  pursued  fsr  cvjr  twenty  years 
We  haie  done  t  'p  ^amc  m  Furtpe.  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Central  and  South  .America,  the 
Carrlbean.  and  In  Korea  The  only  difference 
Is  the  place — now  it  Is  Southeast  Asia  and 
we  have  become  Involved  In  war  with  a 
determined  enemy  who  will  not  give  up 

.\s  the  Vietnam  war  has  dragged  on.  we 
find  an  Increasing  biaerness  and  opposition 
to  our   role,   both   within   our  own  country 
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and  hy  jome  nf  our  lifelong  trlends  .ibro.id. 
Many  of  i:iese  dissenters  are  obviously  ir- 
responsible people,  taut  on  the  other  hniid 
there  are  tatelllgent,  respons;ble  citizens  i:. 
positions  of  great  trust  .ind  Importance  w!i,) 
bitterly  oppose  the  US  involvement  In  Vnt- 
nam  "There  are  major  segments  of  the  na- 
tional news  media  who  have  abandimecl 
their  legltim.ite  mission  of  reporting  ".n- 
news  and  now  devote  their  major  effort  i 
discrediting  our  government,  our  mllltarv 
services,  ,ind  our  Chief  Executive  for  our  ,i.-- 
tiiins  In  Vietnam  The  dissentlon  and  bltter- 
iie-^s  In  our  country  has  grown  to  the  p.lnt 
where  it  Is  the  Mngle  greatest  issue  n- 
Irontmg  uur  Government.  I  am  sure  tn.r. 
many  of  you,  the  same  as  I,  are  wonderin* 
just  what  Is  happening  in  our  country.  7be 
.inswers  are  not  readily  apparent. 

But,  If  you  accept  the  thesis  that  todiy 
we  are  fighting  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, then  you  must  remember  i)i,it 
this  global  conflict  st.arted  over  twenty  ye.irs 
ago,  'That  Is  a  long,  long  fight  It  has  r  is* 
us  untold  millions  of  dollars  and  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  our  men.  In  Its  early  days, 
the  threat  was  more  apparent  since  it  in- 
volved Western  Europe,  an  area  close  to  us 
in  many  ways  At  other  times  it  was  In  Lur 
own  hemisphere  and  this  was  too  close  •  i 
home  for  comfort  As  the  conflict  spre.id  t  i 
the  remote  areas  of  Asia,  the  reasons  for  our 
involvement  became  less  clear  and  conse- 
(luentlv  received  less  support  by  our  people 
You  probably  recall  that  the  war  in  Koroa 
was  most   unpopular  in   this  country. 

It  appears  that  many  of  our  people  l;ive 
now  grown  weary  'jf  this  long  conflict  ;  rul 
ire  no  longer  willing  to  fight  to  cont.im 
communism  True,  many  of  them  hones.t!v 
believe  that  it  Is  no  lonser  a  threat  to  r  ur 
security  Of  course,  everyone  has  a  right  '  i 
his  own  opinions,  but  the  cry  we  hear  ir.--'-. 
often  is  that  this  war  is  tllesal  and  Imm'  r.l. 
If  that  is  true,  then  everything  we  .".v,e 
done  since  World  War  II  to  s.ive  the  iree 
world    is   also   Illegal   and   immoral 

I  would  liate  to  be  the  one  who  told  all 
the  widows  who  h.ive  lost  their  husbands 
all  the  mothers  and  fathers  who  lost  t:;c:r 
sons,  all  the  children  who  lost  their  fathers 
that  they  died  m  vain  while  engaged  in  i.- 
legal  and  immoral  acts  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  the  years  I  have  spent  away  from  my 
family  on  foreign  shores,  the  days  on  Me 
battlefield,  have  all  been  in  \ain. 

But.  we  will  not  settle  this  issue  tod.iy  .ind 
in  fact  not  in  the  near  future  People  w:.; 
believe  what  they  believe  and  many  'ai:! 
preach  their  beliefs.  We  will  not  stop  tiiom 
because  that  is  the  way  of  our  great  coun-.rv 
That  is  why  the  Pilgrims  came  to  this  1  inci 
I  just  liope  that  those  who  preacli  dissen* 
will  remember  that  the  right  to  preach  dis- 
sent does  not  exist  under  a  Communist  r— 
gime.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  illegal  niJ 
immoral  to  fizht  (it  the  rights  that  we  ;.: 
enjoy. 

■Tex-os  A&M  men  have  played  a  great  rue 
In  this  long  campaign  It  i.s  difficult  to  patii-T 
accurate  statistics;  but.  we  do  know  'hir. 
over  the  years  A&.M  has  provided  more  l<a'!- 
ers  for  our  .■\rmed  Forces  tiian  any  <  •  i  ••: 
school,  inclusive  d  the  military  acaden.;- - 
For  Instance:  In  World  War  II  there  wit" 
more  graduates  of  Texas  A&M  serving  a.-<  •  - 
cers  III  the  U  S  .^rmy  than  there  were  t-r.  •.- 
nates  from  West  Point.  Remember  that  .■■' 
this  time  the  Air  Force  was  a  part  of  ::ie 
Army 

Since  1960.  Texas  A&M  ha.s  produced  ni'  if 
than  3.000  oihcers  fiir  active  duty  in  lie 
Armed  Forces:  2.000  Army,  1.000  Air  Force 
4i  Navy,  and  80  Marines.  We  do  not  kn^  a 
for  sure  how  many  of  these  are  serving  c  r- 
rently  in  Vietnam,  But,  it  is  probably  ahLUi 
700 

We  can  account  for  80  graduates  of  Tex.i> 
AA:M  who  have  reached  the  general  officer  ■  r 
flag  otticer  r.ink  I  suspect  there  are  nv  le 
than  that 

Let  me  mention  Just  a  few  of  these  I:; 
1935,    there    were    four    graduates    ot    Tex.us 
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iv-M  commissioned  in  the  Marine  Corps.  De- 
Mi-'e   the    fact    that    there   Is    less    than   5', 
.  ,"nce  that  a  second   lieutenant  will  reach 
'.;.".'ier'l   officer    rank,   three   of    these   officers 
did  It    Odell  Conoley.   known   as  "Dog  Eye 
Conolev  here,  reached  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  and  retired  a  lew  years  ago  Ray  Mur- 
f.u'    member  of  the  infantry  here.  Is  now  a 
maior  general    Until   recently,    he  served  as 
u\e  deputv  commander  ot  111  .MAF,  the  Ma- 
rine  corps   Command    m    Vietnam     He   was 
evacuated  for  Illness  about  a  month  ago  and 
u'now  well  on  the  way   to  recovery    Bruno 
Hochmuth.  member  ot   the  cavalry,  reached 
the  rank   of   major   general     In   March    1967 
he  re"eved  me  us  commandmt:  general  of  the 
3d  Marine  Division  in  Vutiuun   Until  recently 
this  division's  area  vi  respcaislbllity  was  the 
two   northern    provinces   of    South    Vietnam, 
including  the  DMZ.  Bruno  perlormed  in  his 
usual  outstanding  manner  until  on  Novem- 
ber  14     I'-'^T    when    ills    helicopter   was   shot 
down  ju.st  north  ot  the  city  <  f  Hue.  He  died 
in  the  crash 

In  1936.  again  there  were  lour  graduates 
who  entere<l  the  Marine  Corps.  This  was  my 
cl'iuis  and  we  were  not  quite  as  fortunate  as 
1935  Hollis  Mustain.  member  of  the  cavalry. 
w  .s  killed  m  action  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 
while  commanding  an  mlHntry  battalion  on 
Iwo  Jlma.  Ed  Hamilton,  member  of  the  en- 
ciiioers  was  serlouslv  wounded  In  action  on 
the  Island  ol  BouganvU'.e  la  World  War  II. 
Ke  was  subsequentlv  retired  fi  r  physical  dis- 
ibilltv  in  the  r;ink  I'l  lieutenant  colonel. 
Ormond  Simpson,  member  cf  the  b:ind  ( in- 
tvitrv)  is  now  a  major  peneral  commanding 
-'le  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parris  Is- 
!:ind.  SC.  I  am  tlie  fourth  member  of  tliat 

C '  ItSS 

'l  do  not  know  the  (officers  of  the  other 
^prvices  so  well,  but  let  nie  mention  a  few: 
Tho'e  who  reached  the  top  rank  (lour  stars) 
m  the  Armv:  General  George  H.  Beverly, 
cl.iss  of  1919:  General  Jerome  J.  Waters,  class 

In  the  US.  Air  Force:  General  O.  P.  Wey- 
land.  cliuss  of  1923,  retired  alter  command- 
ing the  tactical  air  command.  U,S,  Air  Force; 
General  Bernard  A,  Schriever,  class  of  1931, 
'  : lowing  a  distinguished  career  in  the  devel- 
nj'ment^'f  missile  svstenxs  of  the  nations 
sp.ice  program,  retired  alter  commanding  the 
«iir  Force  svstem  command. 

Needless"  to  sav.  there  are  thovisands  of 
r;-iiers  who  have  left  this  great  university  to 
...sume  positions  oi  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility in  our  armed  forces  and  other  agencies 
ol  our  government. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  even  attempt  an 
...sessment  of  the  value  of  this  great  institu- 
tion to  our  nation's  life. 

I  do  know  that  m  mv  area  (the  military) 
t'le  reputation  of  Texas  A&M  is  known  far 
and  wide.  Simply  slated,  it  is  the  best— and 
vou  can  be  sure  ot  that, 

■  It  has  been  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to  attend  this  university  and  to  be  invited 
back  here  i.ixlay. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  club  functions  as  a  medium  for 
communication  and  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  members'  Representative  in 
Congress  and  youth  with  lofty  ideals  for 
themselves  and  for  their  Government. 
The  members  are  full  of  logic  and  spirit 
and  can  aptly  be  termed  practical  ideal- 
ists. Theirs  is  a  purity  of  purpose  and 
nobility  of  resolve  designed  to  attain  tall 
hills  of  achievement  within  a  free  so- 
ciety—unrestricted, unhampered,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  deadening  narcotic  of  a 
government-guaranteed  existence. 

They  are,  indeed,  crusaders  with  cre- 
dentials and  prophets  with  portfolios; 
and  for  them  the  past  is  prologue. 

District  Chairman  Steve  Dugan  talked 
with  me  this  morning  and  reported  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, expressing  keen  indignation  over 
the  order  to  personnel  serving  in  the  First 
Marine  Air  Wing  in  Vietnam  to  remove 
from  display  any  flags  which  contained 
the  Confederate  Stars  and  Bars.  Since 
the  State  flags  of  Georgia.  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  contain  reproductions  ot  the 
Confederate  battle  flag,  tliese  Stale  flaps 
V.  ere  ordered  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  outrage  ex- 
pressed by  these  young  Georgians  at  this 
action  affecting  our  State  fta-.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  club  membership  bringing 
this  matter  to  my  attention.  I  am  today 
beginning  an  investigation  to  determine 
the  source  of  such  orders  and  the  au- 
thority by  which  they  were  i.ssued. 

Let  us  in  America.  Mr.  Speaker,  count 
our  blessings,  not  the  least  of  which  i.s 
the  involvement  of  youth  who  stand  up 
and  speak  out  in  defense  of  basic  prin- 
ciples and  basic  values.  They  are  the 
brightness  of  our  counti-y  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  young  people  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  I  am  proud  of  the  homes 
from  which  they  come  because  it  is  here 
that  parental  supervision  and  guidance 
shaped  their  belief  in  a  free  society— 
in  respect  for  law,  in  obedience  to  au- 
niority,  and  in  courageous  conduct  based 
upon  conviction. 


RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  ENDORSE 
RIOT  COMMISSION  REPORT 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  YOUTH? 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
both  humbling  and  challenging  to  have 
•he  confidence  of  youth. 

The  Brinkley  Advice  Club  of  Fort 
Valley,  Ga..  with  a  membership  of  139 
voung  people,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
•hat  their  voices  will  be  heard,  speak  up 
in  championing  our  country's  pursuit  of 
excellence. 


OF    NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3,  1968 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Its  findings  and  con- 
clusions have  elicited  many  thousands  of 
columns  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country. 

Television  and  radio  commentators 
have  spoken  about  the  report,  as  have 
public  officials.  Some  have  criticized 
parts  of  the  report  and  others  have  dis- 
cussed issues  far  afield,  but  by  far,  the 
commentary  has  been  constructive. 

The  Synogogue  Council  of  America- 
representing  the  rabbinical  and  lay 
branches  of  Judaism  in  the  United  States. 
Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Reform- 
has   endorsed   the   Kerner   Commission 
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report  and  called  for  new  programs  of 
education  and  action  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges which  face  our  Nation  at  home. 
In   the   April   1968  edition  of   "High- 
lights"   published    by    the    Synogogiie 
Council  of  America,  the  following  article 
appears.  I  am  placing  the  full  text  of 
the  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
SCA    Endorses    Kerner    Report;    Calls    for 
New  Program  of  Education  and  Action 
M  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
on  March  6lh,   the  synagogue   and  r:ibbinic 
agencies  comprising  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  report  of  the  President's  ^a- 
tional   Advisorv   Commi.sslon   on  tivll   Disor- 
ders as  a  ■■modern-day  prophetic  warning  to 
American  society.  " 

The  -ti.temcnt  identifie!^  as  ■'the  most  sig- 
I  'ncant     If    palntul.    conclusion"    to   emerge 
'Vom  the  report  the  finding  that  -the  poverty, 
(ieitradatlon  and  hopelessness  o!  Ne«r(.  life  in 
I'le  tihelto  and  the  ensumc  frustration  and 
■.  lolcnce  are  atlrilni table  primarily  to  massive 
white  r;iciBm"  "We  must  t.ice  hones-tly  the 
'■iri  that  the  white  majority  must  bear  t.ie 
burden  of  guilt  for  the  explosive  conditions 
ovu  resulted  m  the  rioting  thai  ravaged  our 
r'ltics   last   summer."   the   statement   asserts. 
The  Svnagogue  Council's  declaration  rec- 
r.trnizes  that  "riots  and  violence  can  not  build 
•  better  socletv;  they  nourish  repression,  not 
lustice    However,  we  can  no  longer  ?i>eak  o. 
•.■xtrcmism'   and   'Molence'  without   the   ter- 
rible knowledge  that  their  most  destructive 
.nanilcsiation  m  American  life  is  to  be  lound 
•n  the  violence  we  do  to  the  lives,  the  hopes 
und  the   asp.ratioiis   ol   our  Negro  citizens, 
the  statement  declares. 

The  resolution  urges  synagogues  through- 
out the  country  to  publicly  express  their  sup- 
Dort  of  the  commission's  far-reachlnf;  ric- 
Umendatlons.  and  to  make  known  to  con- 
gressmen their  support  of  higher  t:.xes,  if 
nece-sarv.  to  finance  these  crucial  measures. 
Ihe  SCA  and  us  agencies  pledged  themselves 
!o  "a  continuing  program  vf  education  und 
social  action  to  remove  wliatever  racism  may 
exist  in  our  communities." 

Ratabi  Rudm  announced  that  he  ha.s  ap- 
uomted  a  special  commission  that  will  ae- 
'  °lc  p  sviggesled  guidelines  f-r  education  and 
action  bv  SCA's  member  agencies  and  their 
synagogues  throughout  the  nation.  Ifiese 
^-u.uelines  and  supporting  materials  wiU  be 
made  available  to  synagogues  m  the  oavs  and 

'"'"rpart'of  this  new  program  ol  education 
.nd    .social    action,    the    Synagogue    Counci 
;;nvened  a   special   meeting   of   Us   -V"iona 
Advlsorv   Council   at   the  Harmonie  Club   in 
New   York   on    March    r2th.   Mayor   John   V 
Lindsav,    Vice-Chairman    of    the    P-.f .'f '"^ 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Cl%il  Dis- 
orders   addressed  the  Council  on  the  respon- 
sibilities ol  the  business  community  m  the 
urban    crisis.    The    meeting    was    hosted    by 
National  Advisory  Council  Chairman  Jack  A 
Goldfarb.   chairman   of   the   hoard   of  Un.on 
Underwear  and  Fruit  of  the  Looin. 

The  newlv-appomted  SCA  Commission  on 
Urban  Affairs  will  have  several  respoi.^lbl  1- 
t-e-  <\>  to  coordinate  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
c'r.'V  programs  m  the  area  of  civil  r.ghtjS 
povertv  and  social  welfare  a.s  these  relate  to 
',he  urban  crisis;  (2,  to  guide  the  Synagogue 
Council's  participation  in  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion- (3)  to  coordinate  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
cilV  activities  in  theie  areas  with  other 
Jewish  community  relations  agencies,  and 
,41  wherever  possible,  to  develop  joint  In- 
terreiiglous  appro.iches  with  Protestant  and 
Catholic  agencies. 

Several  significant  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  assure  a  coordinated  mterrellgious 
response  to  th"  challenges  posed  by  he 
Kerner  report.  A  -hree-falth  coordinating 
committee     comprisea     of    Dr.     Charles     N. 
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Splvey.  Jr  Nitionftl  C<.tuncll  of  Churches: 
Father  John  McCarthy  United  6tat«8  Cath- 
olic Conference,  and  Rahbl  Henry  Slegman, 
Synagogue  Cunncll  of  America  •f.-ns  estab- 
lished by  the  '.hree  igencles  The  committee 
la  developlna;  m  Interrellglous  handbook  con- 
taining educational  materials  and  program 
suggestions  entl'led  'Crisis  In  America:  Hope 
Through  Action."'  to  be  distributed  to 
churriies  and  .-yn.igogues  across  the  nation 
by  :io  later  than  e.arlv  May 

An  interrellgious  legislative  task  force  in 
Washington  U  C  comprised  or  Rabbi  Richard 
O  Hlrsch  of  the  UAHC  s  Religious  Action 
Center  tor  the  isyiiagottue  Council  of  America 
The  Rev  James  Hamilton  for  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  Msgr  Lfiwrence  Cor- 
coran tor  the  United  States  Catholic  Confer- 
ence will  focus  .ittentlon  en  the  legislative 
Issues  now  before  Congress,  and  establish  a 
system  ot  priorities  by  which  a  response  to 
pending  legislative  action  In  Congress  can  be 
secured  from  churches  and  synagogues 

The  Commission  on  Urban  Affairs  also 
plans  to  convene  a  conference  of  the  social 
actl'in  commissions  of  the  Cour.cU's  constit- 


uent agencies  to  devise  ways  by  which  the 
resources  of  local  synagogu»»s  cnn  be  Involved 
most  eHectlvely.  National  p<illcy  statements 
and  program  materials  can  have  a  luustruc- 
tlve  Impact  only  if  they  are  implemented  on 
the  local  level  Tlie  conference  will  seek  to 
develop  models  for  effective  local  synagogtie 
involvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Jotin  V.  Lindsay,  wlio  sened  as  Vice 
Clialrman  of  tho  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Di.sorder.s,  recently  met  with 
members  cf  the  New  York  State  coiiijres- 
sional  delegation  At  that  bipartisan 
meeting  tlie  mayor  cited  the  following 
bills  pending  in  Congress  as  particularly 
important  to  meeting  the  challeni,'e  of 
ou^i'iot  p<jtential  cities 

First  Flepeal  of  the  1967  amendment 
to  the  So<"ial  Security  Act  which  imposed 
a  freeze  on  ADP'C  payments  and  cut  back 
medicaid  tundlng. 


Second  Public  and  private  sector  i-m- 
I,'loyment  bills 

Third  The  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act '  f  19t'8 

Fourth  The  STo  million  supplemental 
ai)propriation 

Mfth.  The  Senate  \ersion  of  the  .ite 
streets-crime  control  bill 

Sixth  Extension  of  the  Manpower  Ii, . 
velopment  and  Tiaining  Act 

Seventh.  Vocational  education  exten- 
Moii  and  expansion. 

Eightfi.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pi''- 
vention  Act 

Ninth.  The  Child  Health  Care  Act 

Tenth  Insurance  lor  riot-ailt'C'd 
areas 

Mr.  Speaker,  civic,  religious,  and  l.iv 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation  are  .id- 
dressing  themselves  to  the  urgency  ol  t.ie 
urban  crisis  in  America.  Now  is  the  time 
tor  Congress  to  establish  the  prioritie.s 
necf.ssary  to  meet  that  challenge 
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HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— J/o/frfai/,  May  6*,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G   Latch. 
DO    offered  the  following  prayer: 

On  the  lips  of  hirn  who  has  under- 
itandiTiQ  ntsdom  is  found. — Proverbs 
10:  13 

O  Thou  whose  strength  sustains  us  In 
our  labor  and  whose  spirit  supp(irts  lus  in 
our  leisure,  tjrant  unto  us  the  conscious- 
:;ess  <>{  Thy  presence  a.^  we  face  this  day 
that  our  work  may  not  be  a  burden  but  a 
delight,  our  rest  not  be  troubled  by  tear 
but  hlled  with  faith,  and  nur  lives  not  be 
haunted  by  the  bitter  acts  of  others  but 
hallowed  by  the  brighter  attitudes  of  our 
own. 

Give  us  the  faith  that  never  falters, 
the  hope  that  never  fails,  and  the  love 
which  never  falls  by  the  way  as  we  live 
through  these  'roubled  times  May  our 
concern  for  our  country  help  us  to  lift  the 
fallen,  strengthen  the  weak,  and  sustain 
the  weary  that  we  may  hasten  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  for  our  people  and  for  all 
mankind 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray    Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  reque^it^d: 

5  :'060  An  act  to  amend  section  503  fi  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Service*  Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  a  perUxl  of 
"i  years  the  .lUthoriTiatlon  'o  niaRe  .ippro- 
prlatlons  (or  allocations  and  ijrants  for  the 
collection  .ind  publication  of  documentary 
sources  stgrUflcant  to  the  history  of  the 
Uiuted  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  I*ublic  Liiw  115.  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled ■  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment." appointed  Mr  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  tor 
the  Disposition  <if  P'xecutive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  numbered  62-12. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey '.•" 

There  was  no  obiection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968.  was  read  and 
approved 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes-sat^e  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  one  of  its  clerks,  .announced 
that  'he  Senate  had  pa,s.>ed  with  amend- 
ments in  vhich  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
'he  following  title: 

HR  130.58  An  act  to  repeal  certain  acts 
relating  to  containers  for  frulta  ind  vege- 
tables.  ,\nd   for  other  purpo6«8. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S  J  Res  131  Joint  resolution  to  deslguat* 
May  20.  1968,  as  "Charlotte.  N  C  .  Day  ' 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ANT) 
GROUNDS  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
MC  WORKS.  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBA  it:  today 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  'hat  the  Subcom- 
nuttee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey ' 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
making  the  request  if  this  request  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee'' 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cr.amerI 
has  cleared  it 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


CONGRF^S  SHOULD  FACE  UP  TO  ITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr  hTlASER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .^.k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.^ 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  txt  iid 
in.v  remarks 

Th.e  SPELAKER.  Is  there  ob.leciion  •) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  i;  nii 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  fT^ASER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .strongly 
-ndorse  the  call  by  the  President  of  'he 
United  States  for  action  by  this  C\  .:- 
:;ress  to  enact  a  tax  increase  promp;.'. 
The  l.ssuc  has  been  before  us  for  maiiv 
months:  I  believe  that  the  press  conit  :- 
cnce  held  bv  the  President  last  week  ■  a> 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate action 

Ilie  current  Senate- House  confeier.ce 
tirovides  the  vehicle  lor  House  acti  :.. 
and  I  belie\e  that  we  need  to  empkiv 
this  vehicle  without  further  delay. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the  failure  ■: 
the  Congress  to  act  on  a  tax  increase  i 
costing  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stait.-. 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  hini.ti' 
iiUorest  rates  and  in  inflation,  and  liib 
process  i.s  i,oing  to  continue  until  we  i.uo 
up  to  our  responsibilities  here  on  the  lli'.'. 


PRESIDENT  .JOHNSON  IS  INDICT- 
ING HIS  OWN  DEMOCRAT-CON- 
TROLLED CONGRESS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^v 
unammous  consent  o  address  the  Hoan- 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  cxti'iui 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  '  > 
the  request  uf  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Six-akcr.  Presidcn' 
Joiinson  s  intemperate  castigation  of  the 
Congress   at    his   press   conference   las: 


Friday  cannot  be  other  than  an  in- 
dictment of  his  own  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  for  lack  of  political  courage. 

While  he  would  emulate  President 
Truman's  'give  em  hell"  technique  in 
trying  to  nx  responsibility  on  the  Con- 
t;i-ess  lor  our  grave  fiscal  crisis,  unlike 
Truman  he  does  not  have  a  Republican 
Congress.  In  this  90th  Congress  the 
Democrats  have  a  ma.iority  of  3  to  2  in 
the  House  and  2  to  1  in  the  Senate. 

Throughout  this  Democrat  90th  Con- 
oiess    both  last  se.ssion  and  this  second 
session,    the    Republican    minority    has 
courageouslv  sponsored  and  consistently 
supported  ps  a  team  a  series  of  amend- 
"lents  to  authorization  and  appropria- 
'I'lon  bills  lor  specific  reductions  in  Presi- 
dent  Johnson's   budget.   In   this   deter- 
mined   economy    effort    our   Republican 
minoritv   has   received   only   opposition 
from  the  administration  and  the  Demo- 
crat majority  leadership.  .  .    .v. 
When  President  Johnson  called  botn 
I  tie    House    Republican    and    Democrat 
Leadership  to  the  White  House  on  April 
3  ve  met  with  him  and  his  advisers  on 
fiscal  and   monetary   affairs,   we  hoped 
;hat  the  President  was  then  initiating 
a  biparti.san  program  in  a  meaningful 
effort  to  put  the  country's  fiscal  house 
m  order.  In  vain  we  hoped  that  a  pro- 
-am  would  be  worked  out  on  a  biparti- 
.san basis  for  decn-asinu  expenditures  and 
inc'-casine  tnxes  to  such  an  extent  neces- 
sary to   place   the  country  on   a  sound 
fiscal  basis.  . 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  President 
himself  should  set  aside  all  partisanship, 
-tand  up  as  President  of  all  the  people, 
and  exercise  the  bold  national  leadership 
as  befits  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  in  meeting  the  grave  fiscal 
and  monetary  crisis  confronting  the  Na- 
tion. 

From  what  has  transpired  to  the  con- 
trary one  mi^;ht  reasonably  assume  that 
! 'resident  Johnson  is  reassessing  his  pre- 
Mous  announcement  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  one  fact  the  President 
conveniently  chose  to  ignore  during  this 
outburst  was  the  identity  of  the  spend- 
thrift and  squanderer  who  came  up  to 
this  House  year  after  year  demanding 
ever  more  and  more  spending  without 
any  regard  whatsoever  to  where  it  would 
surely  lead  us. 


THE    PRESIDENT    HAS    DEMANDED 
EVER  MORE  SPENDING 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1   niinut«  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  .     ,•        ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  quite 
a  siiectacle  last  Friday  to  watch  the 
Texas  gift  to  the  Presidency  as  he  stood 
in  the  "bunkhouse"  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsvlvania  Avenue  trying  to  crack  his 
bullwhip  and  charging  the  cowhands  in 
Congress  with  "blackmail." 

He  railed  on  his  "peons"  in  Congress  to 
start  bushwhacking  the  taxpayers  im- 
r^ediatelv  if  not  sooner,  r.nd  then,  if  they 
wanted  to  round  up  a  few  .'=tray  dollars 
th'^y  should  "stand  up  like  men." 

.^nd  if  they  "stand  up  like  men."  and 
cut  sDcndin?  more  than  he  thinks  they 
should,  it  will  be  a  phony  paper  cut," 
the  "Presidente"  said. 

Between  cracks  of  the  bullwhip.  there 
was  the  warning  to  the  congressional 
cowhands  to  bite  the  bullet,"  whatever 
that  means. 


PRESIDENT'S  APPEAL  FOR  TAX 
INCREASE 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times when  a  burr  gets  under  a  saddle  it 
hurts.  It  is  very  obvious  that  some  folks 
are  feeling  a  burr  under  their  saddle  this 
morning  because  of  the  remarks  that 
have  just  been  made. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  personally  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
making  a  valiant  effort,  and  I  believe  it 
has  been  a  consistent  effort,  to  get  action 
by  the  Congress  on  the  fiscal  situation, 
and  that  his  efforts  to  secure  action  with 
regard  to  a  tax  increase  are  efforts 
that  are  well  known  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress.  Most  of  us  have  been  down  to 
the  White  House  if  not  two  times  at  least 
once  to  hear  the  personal  appeal  of  the 
President  on  this  particular  subject. 

It  is  always  easy  to  pass  the  buck,  and 
I  think  that  is  what  we  have  been  hear- 
ing this  morning  from  some  spokesmen 
from  the  other  side. 

Personally,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  the  responsibility  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  budgetary  situation  and 
with  regard  to  the  fiscal  situation. 

The  President,  while  making  some  com- 
ments that  have  been  somewhat  abrasive 
with  regard  to  the  Congress,  has  none- 
theless been  courageous  and  consistent 
in  his  clear-cut  call  for  action  by  this 
body. 


a  range  of  medical  research  and  consult- 
ing services,  and  i^.as  been  of  a.ss'istance 
to  other  African  iiovernmcnts  in  devel- 
oping self-h.elp  medical  programs. 

The  foundation  is  fortunate  to  have  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  the 
former  great  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  DouLlas. 
and  as  execute vr-  vice  ))residrnt.  itic  \ei-y 
.ibk-  Ned  W.  l^andier,  Jr  With  men  such 
as  these.  Dr.  Wood,  i^enator  DoUt-las.  and 
Ned  Bandler  ;i aiding  the  dL.stmy  ot  this 
organization,  it  cannot  helu  but  continue 
to  succeed. 

In  ihe  present  .scarcity  of  physicians 
in  the  developing  nations  ol  Africa,  tlie 
rtying  physician  always  on  tiie  alert  to 
answer  sick  calls  cvf-ii  ironi  .si^ots  most 
remote  is  indeed  a  godsend 


WHO  PUT  THE  BURR  UNDER 
THE  SADDLE? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the     request     of  the     ticntieman     from 

Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  full  well  know  that  out  We.st, 
where  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  I  come  from,  no  responsible  horse- 
man ever  puts  a  hurr  und-.r  a  .saddle— 
It  is  alwavs  inserted  by  a  'trickster.' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


FLYING  PHYSICIANS  GIVE  AID     -' 
IN   AFRICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Illinois? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illino's.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  Dr.  A. 
Michael  Wood,  medical  director,  the 
afHcan  Medical  and  R°s-arch  Founda- 
tion which  ^s  located  in  Nairobi.  Kenya. 

Dr  Wood,  a  Tanzanian  citizen,  has 
distinguished  himself  in  10  years  of  serv- 
ice as  medical  director  of  this  interna- 
tional, multiracial,  privately  supported 
foundation  which  he  helped  found. 

The  African  Medical  and  Research 
Foundation  has  established  a  Nairobi- 
based  radio  network  linking  more  than 
75  private,  government,  and  mission  hos- 
pitals with  the  foundation's  flying  doc- 
tor service.  In  addition.  AMRF  provides 


TAX  SURCHARGE— COMMUNICA- 
TION FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H.  DOC.  NO. 
305) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
■,va^  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 

l)rinLed: 

The  White  House. 

Washinpton.  D.C..  May  4.  1968. 
Hon  John  W.  McCormack, 
,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  Time  is  fast  running 
out  on  one  of  the  most  crucial  legislative 
measures  of   the   decade— the   tax   sur- 
charge. Further  delay  is  a  ticket  to  disas- 
ter. , ,,  , 
I  have  repeatedly  urged  passage  of  tms 
vital   revenue   measure.   It   is   modest^- 
about  a  penny  on  the  dollar  earned.  It 
is  an  American  imperative,  cs.sential  in 
its  importance  to  the  national  interest: 
—To  help  ward  off  inflation  that  will 
rob  the  pockets  of  the  poor  and  el- 
derly and  the  millions  of  families 
living  on  fixed  incomes. 
—To  support  responsibly  the  needs  of 
our  sons  and  brothers  in  Vietnam 
who  fight  to  defend  us  all. 
—To  safeguard  our  dollar,  the  guard- 
ian of  our  prosperity  at  home  and 
the  bulwark  of  the  free  world  mon- 
etary system. 
The  $186  billion  budget  I  submitted  in 
January  was  tight.  It  was  tailored  to  fi- 
nance responsibly  the  urgent  work  we 
must  pursue  lu  our  cities,  to  help  the 
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poor  and   to  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  budeet  which  was  made  up  last 
year  and  the  year  before  contemplated 
tax  increases  which  the  Contrress  has 
not  enacted.  But  the  President  can  only 
propose  in  matters  of  taxes  and  appro- 
priations L'nder  the  constitution  he  can- 
not dispose  That  is  the  duty  and  ix)wer 
and  responsibility  of  the  Congress 

Now  the  Contiress  is  indicating  that 
reductions  in  the  January  budKet  will 
t)e  necessary  to  secure  passage  of  the  tax 
bill  I  do  not  recommend  or  urRe  such 
reductions — for  the  budget  is  already- 
lean 

But  so  crucial  is  the  tax  surcharge  to 
the  national  interest  that  I  would  re- 
luctantly accept  some  reductions  if  they 
are  realistic  and  reasonable 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
late  last  week  appro\ed  ii  formula  which 
included  a  S4  'jillion  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures for   fiscal    1969 

To  accept  reductions  any  deeper  than 
tlusui  an  already  lean  budget — designed 
to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  people 
at  home  and  abroad — is  imwlse 

As  Secretary  Fowler  stated,  the  reduc- 
tion formula  voted  out  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  be  approved 
by  me  although  I  knov  it  will  require 
-ireat  sacrifice  I  tlunk  ;t  would  be  a 
senou-s  mistake  to  t,'o  beyond  that  for- 
mula. But  above  all.  it  is  essential  that 
tile  Congress  act  and  act  at  once. 

I  know  that  you  will,  as  you  have  al- 
ways done  througliout  your  career,  place 
tJie  interest  of  the  Nation  first  and  do 
all  m  your  power  to  secure  passage  of 
the  necessary  tax  legislation.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  Immediate  favorable 
action  by  the  Congress  on  the  vitally 
need  tax  mcrense 
Sincere!  v 

LvvDON  B    Johnson. 


them  without   trying  to  run   the  peace 
talks  as  a  corollary  to  their  campaigns. 


THE   VIETN.\M  TALKS  AND  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ai-k  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  'lie  ijentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  that  we  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  administration  was 
trying  to  pick  a  neutral  site  to  hold  peace 
'alks  with  North  Vietnam,  they  were 
h.ampered  and  impeded  by  at  least  one  of 
the  candidates  and  I  understand  two  of 
the  candidates  for  President,  who  were 
saymy  that  we  ought  to  accept  any  site. 
even  a  Communist  nation. 

I  would  hope  that  these  presidential 
candidates  would  have  the  interest  of 
their  country  enough  at  heart  that  when 
tlu>  t^eace  talks  iiet  started,  they  refrain 
from  indicating  that  everything  should 
be  t;:ven  away  I  think  Pans  is  a  site  that 
we  can  live  with  It  is  not  exactly  a  neu- 
tral site,  but  at  least  De  Gaulle  is  neu- 
tral against  us.  not  openly  an  advocate  of 
destroying  us  militarily  I  would  hope 
that  the  two  Senators  who  are  running 
for  President  could  lust  find  some  other 
reason  to  try  to  get  the  people  to  vote  for 


REPRPSENTATION  FOR  THE  RESI- 
Df:NTS  OF  niE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  rev  ise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

TJie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland' 

There  was  no  objection 

.Mr  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  presi- 
dential ho[)efuls  who  would  like  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  self-itovernment  for  the 
District  of  Ciilumbia  should  ix»  here  in 
Washington  working  ^n  les^islation  to  in- 
sure voting  representation  for  the  city, 
not  making  promises  at  the  hustings. 
Work  on  this  Iei,'islation  is  the  first  mean- 
ingful step  toward  insuring  etiective 
representation  for  the  District  citizenry- 

The  District  has  !iad  elected  officials  in 
the  past  and  we  liave  seen  that  these  can 
be  taken  away  Congress  can  grant  local 
self-government  but  Congress  also  has 
the  power  to  remove  it.  This  is  why  I 
liave  worked  to  implement  voting  repre- 
sentation m  Congress  as  the  first  neces- 
sai-y  step  Tliis.  once  established,  cannot 
be  removed  It  would  insure  a  permanent 
voice  for  District  residents  in  national 
and  local  affairs. 

Tliere  is  no  excuse  for  District  citizens 
not  having  a  voice  in  a  Congress  that  de- 
cides national  policy  and  has  control  over 
the  city's  destiny 

We  must  work  for  this  The  House 
made  a  good  beginning  last  year,  and  I 
.un  sure  the  Rules  Committee  will  report 
out  the  bill  this  year  But  the  Senate  still 
has  a  great  deal  to  do.  Action  has  not 
been  taken  even  m  committee  This  is 
why  I  feel  that  any  Senator  who  wants  to 
further  self-government  in  the  District 
should  be  in  town  working  on  the  voting 
representation  bill 


CONSENI'  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  tlie  (^Mnyent  Calendar 


AUTHORIZING  THE  USE  OF  FL'NDS 
ARISING  FROM  A  JLT)GMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  SPOKANE  TIUBE 
OF  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R.  15271  • 
to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  arising  from 
a  judgment  m  favor  of  the  Spokane  Tribe 
of  Indians. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  S.neaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  simply  want  to  .>ay  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why — as  in  this 
case,  in  this  bill— S670, 000  of  the  S6.700.- 
000  is  going  to  be  paid  out  for  at- 
torney fees.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  it  should  cost  the 
Indians  10  jiercent  of  what  they  get  from 
the  Government  for  legal  counsel.  I 
would  hope  that  somehow  or  other  .some- 
time, the  Indians  could  be  paid  what  the 


Government  legally  owes  them  without 
having  to  spend,  as  in  this  case,  $670,000 
to  i^et  It 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  vield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  \1eld  to  the  uientleman 
from  Colorado 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course. 
there  are  tho.se  of  us  who  seiTe  on  the 
Committee  on  Intenor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs who  feel  at  different  times  that 
some  of  the  attorneys'  fees  are  .somewhat 
out  of  line,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  remember  these  are  all  contingent 
fees,  and  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
sitting  ;«  a  court,  has  the  jurisdiction 
and  authority  and  responsibility  to  fix 
these  fees.  It  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  all 
It  is  just  a  regular  leual  action 

Mr.  GROSS  I  will  say  to  iny  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  it  is  my 
understandinu  there  is  supposed  to  be 
expertise  on  the  Indian  Claims  Commi.s- 
sion  which  ou:;ht  to  have  .some  bearing 
upon  the  amount  of  money  which  ;s 
l)aid  out  to  collect  the  money  which 
the  Government  legally  owes  the  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  my  col- 
league is  correct,  but.  on  the  other  h.and. 
many  of  these  claims  last  over  a  lon_' 
[H'riod  of  years,  sometimes  15  or  20 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  witlidraw 
my  ie.ser\ation  ot  dbjix-tion 

The  SPFJ^KER  Is  there  ..b.iectlon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HR.  15271 

Be  It  enacted  hu  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
RepTesentatiiea  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asfiernbled,  TTiat  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In 
tiie  Treasury  i>f  xhe  United  States  to  tlie 
L-redlt  of  tiie  bpokane  Tribe  of  Indians  ttiat 
were  appropriated  by  tiie  Act  of  May  29.  1967 
(Rl  Stat  rfOi.  *o  pay  a  Judement  by  tiie 
Indian  Claims  Commission  m  Docket  331  and 
331 A  ,ind  interest  thereon,  less  payment  of 
attorneys'  fees  and  expenses,  may  be  ad- 
vanced, expended  invested,  nr  reinvested  lor 
any  purpose  that  Is  authorized  by  the  'ribal 
eovernlng  body  and  approved  by  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Any  part  of  such  funds 
that  may  be  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
or  State  Income  tax. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
■third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Man  a,  ions 
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AITTIORIZING  THE  PURCHASE. 
HALE.  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  ON  THE  SPOKANE 
INDIAN  RESERVATION.  WASH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  HR.  3299> 
to  authorize  the  purchase,  sale,  and 
exchaiiiie  of  certain  lands  on  the  Spo- 
kane Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other 
purposes 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H  K  3299 
Be  !f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State  of  Amer. 
■CO  m  Congress  assembled,  That.  (A>  for  the 
purp<3se  of  effecting  consolidations  of  land 
situated  within  the  Spokane  Indian  Reserva- 


tion in  the  State  of  Washington  into  the 
ownership  of  the  tribe  and  of  Indl- 
\ldual  tribal  members  and  for  the  pur- 
\Hise  of  attaining  and  preserving  an  economic 
I.md  base  for  Indian  use,  alleviating  prob- 
lems of  Indian  heirship  and  assisting  In  the 
productive  leasing,  disposition,  and  other  use 
c,f  tribal  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  in  his  discretion  to: 

,  1 )  Purchase  for  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  In- 
I'.i.ms  with  any  funds  of  such  tribe  and  to 
.  ther-xlse  acquire  by  gift,  exchange,  or  relln- 
(,ulnhment  any  lands  or  Interest  In  lands  or 
I'nprovemcnts  thereon  within  the  Spokane 
Indian  Reservation. 

I  2)  .'^ell  or  approve  sales  of  any  tribal  trust 
;,inds.  any  Interest  therein  or  improvements 
thereon. 

1 3 1  Exchange  any  tribal  trust  lands,  In- 
.  ludini;  interests  therein  or  Improvements 
•hereon,  for  .iny  lands  situated  within  such 
reservation 

i4(  Approve  leases  of  tribal  lands  for  pe- 
riods of  time  not  exceeding  thirty-five  years 
with  rights  of  renewal  for  an  additional  term 
I'f  not  tfl  exceed  thirty-five  years. 

iB)  Where  lands"  are  Individual  Indian 
•rust  lancis  held  In  multiple  ownership,  the 
.Secreuvry  is  authorized  to  .sell  and  exchange 
uch  l.mds  to  other  Indians  or  to  the  Spokane 
I'rlbc  only  if  the  sale  or  exchange  Is  author- 
i.-ed  in  wTiting  by  owners  of  at  least  a  major- 
r.v  interest  In  such  lands:  except  that  no 
jreater  percentage  of  approval  of  Individual 
Indians  shall  be  required  under  this  Act  than 
in  .iny  other  statute  of  general  application 
approved  by  Congress. 

iCi  Title  to  lands,  or  any  interests  there- 
in, .'.cquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  by  the 
.Spokane  Tribe  or  individual  enrolled  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  United  St;ites  of  America  In  trust  for 
the  tribe  or  individual  Indian,  and  shall  be 
nontaxable  as  other  tribal  and  allotted 
Indian  trust  lands  of  the  Spokane  Reserva- 
tion: Provided,  hoivevcr.  Tliat  no  greater 
,<reage  of  nontrust  l.mds,  or  nontrust  in- 
lerest.s  m  land,  shall  be  acquired  under  this 
.\ct  by  the  Spokane  Tribe  during  any 
iwelve-month  period  than  the  acreage  of 
lands,  or  the  interests  in  land,  that  passed 
in  any  manner  from  a  nontaxable  trust 
.status'  to  a  taxable  fee  suitus  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Spokane  Reservation  in 
--tevens  County.  Washington,  during  the 
"A-elve-month  period  preceding  acquisition 
;'V  the  tribe. 

(Di  That  any  tribal  land  that  may  be 
^old  pursuant  to  this  .Act  may,  with  the 
iippro'.  al  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
be  encumbered  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust  .iiid  shall  l>e  subject  to  foreclosure  or 
sale  pursu.mt  to  the  terms  of  such  a  mort- 
gage or  deed  of  trust  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
Cnited  States  shall  be  an  Indispensable 
partv  to  any  such  proceeding  with  the  right 
of  removal  of  the  cause  to  the  United  States 
dismct  court  lor  the  district  in  which  the 
land  is  located,  following  the  procedure  in 
section  1446.  title  28,  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  right  to  .ippeal  from  any  order  of  re- 
mand in  the  case. 

(El  Tlie  acquisition  and  sale  of  lands  for 
the  Spokane  Tribe  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  upon  request  of  the  business 
council  of  the  Spokane  Tribe,  evidenced 
bv  a  resolution  adopted  in  accordance  with 
ihe  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  tribe,  and 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  a  land  purchase 
.Old  consolidation  plan  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  except  as  It  may 
otherwise  be  authorized  or  prescribed  by  the 
Secret arv.  .=hall  l>e  limited  to  lands  situated 
withm  The  boundary  of  the  Spokane  Reserva- 
tion. Such  :icqulsition  by  the  Spokane  Tribe, 
or  ir.dividual  members  thereof,  may  be 
.ichie-.ed  by  excliange  of  lands  with  Indians 
or  non-Indians  as  well  as  by  outright  pur- 
chase, •:^-ith  .xdjustliig  payments  to  approxi- 


mate equal  value.  Moneys  or  credits  re- 
ceived by  the  tribe  in  the  sale  of  lands 
shall  t>e  used  for  the  purchase  of  other 
lands,  or  for  such  other  purpose  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  land  purchase  and  con- 
solidation program,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  after  ■That,",  f-trlke  out 
"(A)"  and  Insert  "(a)  ". 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  paragraph  (4) 
on  lines  10,  11,  and  12. 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  lines  13  through 
20  and  Insert: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  sell  and  exchange  Individual  In- 
dian trust  lands  held  in  multiple  ownership 
to  the  Spokane  Tribe  or  to  Individual  mem- 
bers thereof  if  the  sale  or  exchange  is  au- 
thorized in  v^Tlting  by  owners  of  at  least  a 
majority  Interest  in  such  lands:  except  that 
no  greater  percentage  of  approval  tjf  indi- 
vidual Indians  shall  be  required  under  this 
Act  than  in  any  other  st;ituie  ot  v;eneral 
application  approved  by  Congress." 

On  page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  'iCi"  .md 
insert  "(c) ". 

On  page  3  lines  1  through  ft,  strike  out  all 
of  the  proviso  and  Insert: 

■Provided,  however.  That  the  \alue  of  non- 
trust  lands,  or  nontrust  interests  in  land, 
acquired  under  this  Act  by  the  .Spokane 
Tribe  during  any  twelve-month  period  shall 
not  exceed  the  value  of  lands,  or  interesus  in 
land,  that  passed  In  any  manner  from  a  non- 
taxable trust  status  to  a  taxable  fee  swtus 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Sjiokane  Reser- 
vation In  Stevens  County.  Washington,  dur- 
ing the  twelve-month  period  preceding  acqui- 
sition by  the  tribe," 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "(D)"  ..nd 
insert  "(d)". 

On  page  3,  line  22.  strike  out  "lE)"  and 
insert  "(e) ". 

On  page  4,  after  line  14.  insert: 

"(f)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9. 
1955  (69  Stat.  539 1 .  as  amended,  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  inserting  the  words  'the 
.Spokane  Reservation.'  after  the  words  'the 
Fort  Mojave  Reservation.'." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  tabic. 


of  the  tribal  council  be  leased  for  mining 
purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  May  11.  1938  i  52  SUt.  347;  25 
U  S.C.  386a-fi.  under  such  rules.  regulaUons. 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  prescribe:  Proridcd.  That  leases  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Act 
of  June  4,  1920  (41  Stat  751),  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  May  26,  1926  i44  .Stat,  658),  may 
v.-ith  the  consent  of  the  tribal  council  and 
under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pre- 
scribe, as  amended  to  change  the  terms  there- 
of to  ten  years  and  as  long  thereafter  as 
minerals  are  produced  in  paying  quantities." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  after  "be"  insert  "re- 
negotiated and". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GRANTING  MINERALS.  INCLUDING 
OIL  AND  GAS.  ON  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  THE  CROW  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION. MONT..  TO  CERTAIN  IN- 
DIANS. AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1119'  to 
grant  minerals,  including  oil  and  uas.  on 
certain  lands  in  the  Crow  Indian  Res- 
ervation, 'Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.    1119 

Be  !f  enacted  htj  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  "f 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1920  i41  Stat,  751  i . 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  26,  1926  i44 
Stat,  6^8),  as  further  amended  by  the  Act 
of  September  16,  1959  (73  Stat,  565) .  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Any  and  ail  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil  and  gas.  on  any  of  the  lands  to  be 
allotted  hereunder  are  reserved  in  perpetu- 
ity for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe  in  common  and  .may,  with  the  consent 


GRANTING  MINERALS.  INCLUDING 
OIL.  GAS,  AND  OTHER  NATURAL 
DEPOSITS,  ON  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION.  MONT..  TO 
CERTAIN  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ( H.R.  5704  >  to 
Ki-ant  minerals,  including  oil.  gas.  and 
other  natural  deposits,  on  certain  lands 
in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reser- 
vation. Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  5704 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrc^.':  a.s.vpmb/cd.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of'  June  3,  1926  1 44  .Slat,  690i, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1947  (61 
Stat,  418),  and  the  Act  of  September  22, 
1961  (75  Slat.  586),  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  lollows: 

Sec.  3.  (a  I  The  coal  or  other  miner.ils. 
including  oil.  gas.  and  other  natural  deposits, 
on  said  reservation  are  hereby  reserved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tribe  and  may  be  leased 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indian  council  for 
mining  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  May  11.  1938  (52  Stat. 
347:  25  U.S.C.  396a-f).  under  such  rules, 
regul.itions.  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That 
at  the  txpirat.on  ol  lifty  years  :rom  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  1966  amendment  o! 
this  Act.  the  coal  or  other  minerals,  including 
oil.  gas.  and  other  natur.tl  deposits,  ol  said 
iiliotments  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
respective  allottees  or  their  heirs  or  devisees, 
subject  to  any  outstanding  leases,  regardless 
oi  any  prior  conveyance  by  such  allottee, 
heirs,  "or  devLsees  of  the  l.ind  overlying  such 
minerals,  oil.  gas.  or  t.iher  natural  deposits 
and  regardless  of  the  form  of  reterence  in 
such  conveyance,  or  lack  of  reierence,  to  the 
minerals,  oil,  gas,  or  other  natural  deposits 
reserved  bv  this  Act, 

"(b)  Title  to  the  miner, ils  so  granted  shall 
be  held  bv  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Indian  owners,  except  that  ii  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  said  fifty  years  the  entire  Indian 
interest  in  the  minerals  within  any  allotment 
or  parcel  thereof  is  granted  by  this  Act  to  a 
person  or  persons  who  at  that  time  hold  an 
unrestricted  title  to  the  lands  overlying  such 
minerals,  oil,  cas,  or  other  natural  deposits, 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  by 
lee  patent  transfer  to  such  person  or  persons 
the  unrestricted  fee  simple  title  to  such  min- 
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erala.  oil.  »<a«  '>r  other  natural  deposiu 
which  title  shall  vest  m  such  person  or  per- 
sona aa  of  -he  dste  "f  the  patent 

•ic)  The  unallotted  lands  of  said  tribe  of 
Indiana  shall  £>«  held  in  common,  subject  to 
the  control  and  management  thereof  oa  Con- 
gr«aa  may  deem  expedient  r>  r  the  oeneftt  of 
said  Indiana  ' 

With  '.he  lollowins  commutt-e  amend- 
ments 

On  pH«e  1  ane  9.  after  reserved'  in.sert 
■■'.n   perpetuity" 

On  ptge  J  line  4.  .ifter  may'  strike  Liut 
prest-rlbe    '   and    insert     prescribe  ' 

On  pane  2.  lines  4  through  14.  strike  out 
.ill     f   -he  proviso 

()i.  p.ik-e  2.  Hue  15.  through  page  J.  line  2. 
^trlke  out  all  of  stibiectlon  ibi 

On  [>a«e  3,  line  3  releticr  p:iragraph  (ci" 
III  rea<l      .  bi  " 

On  page  3,  after  line  6    add  ;i  new  section 

.IS  follows 

S«c  2  Anv  ;UloUee  on  the  Northern  Chev- 
t-nne  Indian  Reservation,  or  any  heir  >r  de- 
visee of  an  .vllottee.  or  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Tribe  mav  commence  in  the  United 
States  Dl.strrlct  ci.urt  tor  the  District  of  Mon- 
tana ,111  .ictlon  :iKalns«  the  United  States  to 
determine  whe-her  the  provisions  of  section 
1  .f  the  Act  .'f  June  3.  1926  lus  .imended 
A'h'.rh  provided  that  at  the  end  of  50  years 
•he  minerals  in  allotted  land  shall  become 
the  urv.perty  of  the  allot'ces  ir  their  heirs 
ir  devisees.  i;ave  the  allottees  i  consUtutlon- 
.illv  protected  Interest.  The  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  ac- 
tion and  an  appeal  Trom  '.ts  ladijment  mav 
be  taken  .us  provided  by  Uvi'  If  the  court  de- 
•ermmes  that  the  allottee  h;'S  a  right  that 
may  not  be  taken  without  just  .ompensa- 
tlon.  the  arst  section  of  this  Act  shall  cense 
to  have  any  force  or  effect,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  3.  1926,  as 
vmended  bv  the  Act*  of  July  24.  1947.  and 
September  21.  1961  shall  thereuppn  be  car- 
ried lilt  .is  tully  us  If  section  3  had  not  been 
.imended  by  this  Act 

.\ny  action  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  ommenced  writhin  two  years  from  the 
i.r.e  [ji  this  Act.  and  no  court  stall  have 
■'.i.'-.sdlctlon  to  hear  and  determine  an  action 
:    r   >uch   purpose  commenced   therealtcr." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
Agreed    to. 

rhe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  rt'ad  a  third  rime,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  HEP.^YMENT  CON- 
IRACT  WITH  THE  FOSS  RESER- 
VOIR M.ASl  ER  CONSERV.\N-CY  DIS- 
IRICT  .\ND  FUR  OITIER  I'UR- 
Pf>Sr:S 

I  he  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  1946)  to 
amend  the  repayment  contract  with  the 
FOS.S  Re.ser\oir  Master  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pres.cnt  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  ju^i  hope  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion will  take  note  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  members  ol  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  AiTairs  of  the  House 
expect  piompt  action  by  that  agency  to 
see  to  It  that  the  .situation  in  this  res- 
ervoir is  cleared  up,  so  that  a  proper  re- 
payment contract  may  be  entered  into 

Tne  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  te.-.ti- 
fied  that  they  have  been  working'  toward 
developing  a  solution  to  this  problem 
.-.ince  first  becoming  aware  of  the  prob- 


lems associated  with  the  i)oor  quality 
of  water  available  from  the  Foss  Res- 
ervoir of  the  Washita  River  Basin 
project.  Preliminary  .studies  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Rtclamation  should 
have  revealed  the  salinity  problems  in  the 
Foss  Reservoir  area  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation has  alwavs  liad  the  authority 
to  study  water  iiuahty  with  rfi-ard  to 
Its  .salinity  m  reclamation  projects 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affaits  has  ju.stifiably  concluded 
that  the  people  of  IhLs  area  .should  not 
be  required  to  pay  for  water  which  they 
cannot  put  to  u.se  One  of  the  methods 
of  relievinK  this  burden  is  to  suspend  the 
oblications  of  the  repayment  contract 
imtil  usable  water  can  be  delivered  aid 
the  committ-ee  emphasizes  the  uruency 
of  performance  bv  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation on  this  situation 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
fjentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  Kcntle- 
man  from  Iowa 

Mr    GROSS    Mr    Speaker.   I  ask  the 
gentleman    in    what    congressional    dis- 
trict IS  this  reservoir  and  land  located? 
Mr  SAYLOR   Mr.  Six-aker.  I  am  .sorry 
I  cannot  tell  the  trentleman 

.Mr  EDMONt>SON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  :rom  Oklahoma 

Mr  ED.MONDSON  I  belie\e  this  is 
located  in  the  area  which  is  being  con- 
tested at  the  present  time  by  two  of  our 
esteemed  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from 
Oklahoma  Mr  Smith  and  Mr.  Steed! 
I  believe  they  arc  both  .seekinc  nomina- 
tion at  this  time  to  represent  the  district 
in  which  this  is  located. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bilP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s  1946 
flf  It  rnacted  l)y  the  Senate  and  Hou->e 
of  Rcpresentativen  of  tl:e  United  States  of 
Amenca  m  Congrrss  a^membh'd.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  feiisibillty  studies  m  the  .ireas  serv- 
ing the  Foss  Ueservoir  Master  Conservancy 
Dlitnc.  to  determine  .ilteniat.ve  water 
sources  and  the  must  prncticable  and  feasible 
methods  ..f  .lUevl.itlng  the  problems  isaoci- 
ited  v. ith  the  poor  qualitv  and  supply  of 
water  stored  in  Ft*s  Reservoir.  Washita  River 
Basin  project.  Oklahom.i 

-stc  2  In  order  to  .isMst  the  Foss  Reservoir 
Master  Conservancy  District  In  developing  an 
adequate  interim  Wttt«r  supply,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authurtred  to  relieve  the 
District  ill  of  tlie  obitgalion  of  making  any 
further  coiiifructlon  charge  payments  under 
Its  repayment  io::tract  wuh  the  United 
.states,  numbered  14  06  500-322,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 14  1958.  as  amended,  and  (2)  of  any 
interest  accrual  on  its  total  obligation,  until 
initial  delivery  of  water  Is  n»,ade  which  the 
Secretary  considers  to  be  -.itlsiactory  for 
municipal  and  iidustriU  use  The  Secretary 
IS  also  authorized  a)  to  refund  to  the  Dis- 
trict the  amount  >  f  J2I8.364  62.  repre-.enting 
me  amount  already  j)*Ud  under  sucn  contract 
aud  to  revise  such  contract  by  iddtng  such 
amount  to  the  obligation  for  future  pay- 
ment, lb)  to  further  revise  such  contract  so 
that  further  p.iyments  on  its  construction 
charge  obligation  will  be  rescheduled  in  a 
.•nanner  s.it.s:actory  to  the  --^ecreLary  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  fifty  years  Irom  the  date 
of  the  alorementioned  delivery  of  water  and 


(C)  to  cancel  any  penalties  which  have  ac- 
crued on  any  unpaid  matured  construction 
charge  payments 

SEC.  3.  I  he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
use  any  funds  that  .ire  otherwise  available 
to  hlni  to  carry  out  this  An 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.sed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

.\CCEPTANCE    OF    GIFTS    FXDR    THE 
BENEFIT  OF  INDIANS 

The  C-eik  called  the  biU  HR  1467J' 
to  amend  the  act  of  February  14.  1931. 
relating  to  the  acceptance  of  gifts  for 
the  benefit  of  Indians. 

There    Ijt^ing    no   objection,    the   Clerk 
;ead  the  bill,  as  follows; 
H  H    14672 

Hf  If  riiactfd  hi/  the  Senate  anil  llou^r 
of  Hfpresrntatu  I  i  oj  the  United  States  vt 
America  in  Congre'^s  assembled  That  t!ie  Art 
.{  February  14  1931  i  46  St.U  1106:  25  V  .■- ( 
451),  us  amended  to  read  as  follows  The 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  mav  .iccept  dona- 
tions of  funds  or  other  property  I;r  the  ..d- 
i.ancement  of  the  Indian  race,  and  he  ni.iv 
use  the  donated  pro!>erty  m  accordance  vnt:i 
the  terms  I'f  the  donation  in  further.ince  ot 
.my  program  .lUthorlzed  by  other  provision  n 
law  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  ' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  p.'me  1.  strike  out  .ill  of  line  a  and  in- 
sert the  loUowlng  in  lieu  thereof  'provision 
)f  law  for  the  lieneflt  of  Indians.  An  annual 
report  shall  he  made  to  the  C.mgress  on  do- 
nations received  and  allocations  made  from 
such  donations  llils  report  shall  include  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  other  pertinent 
data." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpo.se 
of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  act  of  1931 
which  requires  that  pift.s  and  donation.s 
to  the  Indian  Department  must  be  used 
only  lor  the  benefit  ot  an  institution  (  :■ 
an  individual.  Tiie  wording  raises  doubt - 
about  the  acceptance  and  u.se  ol  ^iifts  foi 
broader  purposes.  This  bill  rephrases  and 
clarifies  the  existing  law  .so  tliat  do- 
nations may  be  used  for  such  purpose'^ 
as  research  on  special  .social  adjustment 
problems  of  Indian  tanulies  which  would 
go  to  the  benefit  of  a  particular  In- 
dian, providing  it  advances  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians  as  a  whole. 

There  is  ample  provision  in  the  law  lor 
a  strict  accounting  of  the  funds  t'D  be 
used  either  for  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
dividual Indian,  an  Indian  institution, 
or  for  research  work. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tmie,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAKING  PERMANENT  AUTHORITY 
TO  GR.ANT  SPECIAL  3n-DAY  LEAVE 
FOR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  WHO 
EXTEND  TOURS  OF  DUTY  IN  HOS- 
TILE FTRE  .\REAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  15348'. 
to  amend  section  703' b'  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
the  authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day 
period  of  leave  for  members  of  the  uni- 
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jonned  services  who  voluntarUy  extend 
incir  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas. 
There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  15348 
/;,■  i;  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
liepreientatnes  cf  the  United  States  of 
\merica  m  Congress  asesmbled.  That  section 
703ibt  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amei.ded  by  striking  out   the   last  sentence, 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  would  merely  make  permanent  the 
legislation  passed  in  1966  to  provide  30 
days  leave  to  men  in  hostile  fire  areas 
who  voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of 
duty  As  originally  passed  by  the  House 
in  August  1966,  the  legislation  would 
have  been  permanent  in  nature,  but  the 
Senate  amended  the  bill  by  inserting  an 
expiration  date  of  June  30,  1968. 

r::e  existing  law  authorizes  a  30-day 
leave,  in  addition  to  travel  time,  and  pro- 
vides transportation  at  Government  ex- 
pense to  the  place  of  leave  for  the  iii- 
dividual    serviceman    who   extends     his 
tour  lor  at  least  6  months.  The  leave  so 
granted  is  in  addition  to  any  other  leave 
earned  by  the  service  member.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  advises  that  over 
49.0J0  service  personnel  in  Vietnam  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  law  .since  it  was 
enacted  in  November  1966— Public  Law 
89-735. 
General  Westmoreland  has  stated: 
Tlie  popularity  ol   this  extension   program 
IS   indicated    by    ihe    fact    that    ot    all    lour 
extensions  of   one-month   or  longer.  73   per- 
I'cnt    were    under    the    ))rovisious    of    Public 
Law  H9-735    In  view  ot   the  advantages  and 
peon  mies  realized   by  continuity   of   service 
;:i  \  .ctnam  of  area-t>riented.  trained,  experi- 
enced .ind  motivated   iitrsonnel.    11]    recom- 
mend permanent  extcn.'ion  1 1  the  provisions 
:  Iiiblic  Law  89-735. 

Mr  Socaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
ft'r..<^^e  stroiifzly  urged  favorable  consider- 
at.on  of  H.R.  15348.  The  bill  was  unani- 
mou.siy  approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
ana  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  this  leg- 
i-slation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
.iiiu  lead  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
•::;u  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.-itier  was  laid  on  the  table. 


.X.MKNDING  AND  CLARIFYING  THE 
:  ^EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  OF  IN- 
I>:VIDUALS  WHO  PERFORM  MILI- 
TARY SERVICE 

Ti.p  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1093) 
■0  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 

;.;!■)•.  i.sions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Train-ng  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
;iur;j<)ses. 

There  being   no   objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  1093 
.">'  ;f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
■  ■<  e^entatircs  of  rhe  United  States  of 
t"  ^:ra  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
•  '.-.:  J  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
~er  ye  Act.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  459). 
nu-nded  as  follows: 

:      .Xmend    section   9(c)    by    adding   the 
:.    .v;ng  paragraph  immediately  after  para- 
-■' ■.:)!!  (2)  : 

U   .\ny  person  who  holds  a  position  de- 

^^noed  In  paragraph  lA)  or  iB)  of  subsection 

Ti  s.iall  not  be  denied  retention  In  employ- 

".ent  or  any  promotion  or  other  Incident  or 


advantage  of  employment  because  of  any 
obligation  as  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Porcee  of  the  United 
States." 

(2)  Amend  section  9(d)  by  deleting  the 
numeral  "(l)"  Immediately  following  sub- 
scdloo  "  ( c  1  " 

(3)  Amend  section  9(g)  ( 1 )  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:  "Any  person  who,  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration, 
enlists  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (Other  than  In  a  reserve  component) 
shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from  service 
under  honorable  conditions  to  all  the  reem- 
ployment right  and  other  benefits  provided 
for  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  persons  in- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  If 
the  total  of  his  service  performed  between 
June  24.  1948,  and  August  1,  1961,  did  not 
exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of  any  serv- 
ice, additional  or  otherwise  performed  by  him 
after  August  1,  1961,  does  not  exceed  five 
years,  provided  that  the  service  in  excess  of 
four  years  after  August  1,  1961.  is  at  the  re- 
quest and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Federal 
Government  (plus  In  each  case  any  period  of 
additional  service  Imposed  pursuant  to  law) ." 

(4)  Amend  section  9(g)  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Any  person  who.  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  restoration 
enters  upon  active  duty  (other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  phy.sical  hlness 
and  other  than  for  training) .  whether  or  not 
voluntarily,  in  the  Armed  Force.s  ot  the 
United  States  or  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
response  to  an  order  or  call  to  active  duty 
shall,  upon  his  reUef  from  active  duty  under 
honorable  conditions,  be  entitled  to  all  of 
the  reemployment  righte  and  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  section  in  the  case  of  persons 
inducted  under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  If 
the  total  of  such  active  duty  performed  be- 
tween June  24,  1948.  and  August  1.  1961,  did 
not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of  any 
such  active  duty,  additional  or  otherwise,  per- 
formed after  August  1,  1961.  does  not  exceed 
five  years,  provided  that  the  active  duty  per- 
formed in  excess  of  four  years  after  August 
1,  1961,  Is  at  the  request  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Federal  Government  ( plus  in 
each  case  any  additional  period  in  which  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  orders  relieving  him 
from  active  duty) ." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  2  of  the  bill  delete  lines  4  and  5  In 
their  entirety  and  substitute  the  following: 

"(2)  Amend  subsection  9(d)  by  insert- 
ing •,  subsection  (c)(3)'  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  words  'subsection  (c  i  ( 1 ) '  " 

On  page  2  of  the  bill  beeinning  on  line  21 
and  extending  through  line  13  on  page  3  of 
the  bill  delete  subsection  4  In  Its  entirety 
and  substitute  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(4)  Amend  subsection  9(gi  (2i  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•'(2)  (A)  Any  person  who,  after  entering 
the  employment  to  which  he  claims  restora- 
tion enters  upon  active  duty  i  other  than  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  his  physical  fit- 
ness and  other  than  for  training),  whether 
or  not  voluntarily,  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Public  Health 
.Service  in  response  to  an  order  or  call  to  ac- 
tive duty  shall,  upon  his  relief  from  active 
duty  under  honorable  conditions,  be  entitled 
to  all  of  the  reemployment  rlcthts  and  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  section  in  the  case  of 
persons  inducted  under  the  provision  of  this 
title,  if  the  total  of  such  active  dutv  per- 
formed between  June  24.  1948,  and  August  1. 
1961.  did  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total 
of  any  such  active  duty,  additional  or  other- 
wise, performed  after  August  1,  1961.  does  not 
exceed  four  years  (plus  in  each  case  any  addi- 
tional period  in  which  he  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain orders  relieving  him  from  active  dutyi. 
"  '(B)  Any  member  of  a  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates  who 
voluntarily  or  Involuntarily  enters  upon  ac- 


tive duty  (Other  than  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining his  physical  fitness  and  other  than 
for  training)  for  whose  active  duty  l.s  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  extended  during  a 
period  when  the  President  Ls  authorized  to 
order  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  members 
of  a  reserve  component  to  active  duty  shall 
have  the  service  llmlU\tlon  governing  eligi- 
bility tor  reemployment  rlght-s  under  para- 
L-raph  i2n.'\i  of  this  .subsection  extended 
by  his  period  of  such  active  duty,  but  not  to 
exceed  that  period  of  active  duty  to  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  order  units 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  members  of  a  reserve 
component:  /'rot  idcd.  That  with  respect  to  a 
member  who  voluntarily  enters  upon  active 
dutv  or  whose  active  duty  Is  voluntarily  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  only  when  such  additional  active  duty 
is  at  the  reque.st  and  lor  the  convenience  ot 
I  he  Federal  Government.'  '' 

.A.VIE.NDMENT    TO    COMMITTEE    A.MENDMENTS 
OFFERED      IIY     MR      ['RIOE     mF    ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  to  committee  umendments 
<ii!ered  bv  Mr  Price  cf  lUlnoi.-i:  On  page  4. 
line  16.  delete  the  word  "for"  and  substitute 
the  word  "or"  In  lieu  thereof 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendments  was  aereed  to. 

The  committee  amendments,  as 
amended,  were  aereed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnprossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.-ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CANCELLATION  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS  OF  MEMBERS  AND 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  AND  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2629) 
to  amend  titles  10,  14,  and  32,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  remis- 
sion or  cancellation  of  indebtedness  of 
enhsted  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserviiv.; 
the  npht  to  object,  I  .'-hould  like  to  in- 
quire as  to  whether  this  bill  would 
change  the  limit  of  administrative 
settlement' 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  t!-ie  {gen- 
tleman 'vill  yield— no.  it  does  not  change 
anything.  It  merely  tnve«  pernii.ssive 
i.uthonty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
at  hand  tiie  limit  on  an  adir.ini;-.';rative 
settlement? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  520,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  f^entk-man. 

Mr.  S}x;aker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ts  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  bcinc  r.o  obiection.  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   2629 

Be  it  rnacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rppresentatn-cs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :n  ccmp'ess  assembled.  That  title 
10.  United  States  Cocfe,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)    Chapter  165  is  amended — 
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(A)    by  addln?   the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof 

•■J  2774  Remission  if  indebtedness  of  en- 
listed members 
A  debt  owed  to  -he  United  States  or  Its 
Instrumentalities  bv  an  enlisted  member  of 
an  armed  force  i  including  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber or  former  .-nllsted  member  who  has  i>een 
retired  or  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
tained pav  >r  one  who  is  a  member  of  ;i  Re- 
serve component,  whether  or  not  on  active 
dutvi  mav  be  remitted  or  canceled  by  the 
Secretarv  concerned  If  he  considers  It  to  be 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
This  authorttv  applies  only  to  debts  Incur- 
red by  the  member  while  he  was  on  active 
duty  or  engaKed  In  inactive  duty  training 
It  may  be  used  to  remit  or  cancel  debts  in- 
curred during  .ser^lce  with  another  armed 
force  or  iinpt>sed  bv  .mother  armed  force. 
but  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary having  jurisdiction  over  that  other 
armed  force  ";    and 

iB>    by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis' 

•2771.     Remission    of    Indebtedness    of    en- 
listed members  " 
(2)    Sections   4837id).    6161.   and   9837id) 
are  repealed 

i3i      The     analysis     of     chapter     453     Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  the  following  Item. 
•48.17       Settlement  of  accounts:   deductions 
from  pav." 
+  i       The    analyelj    of    chapter       561     Is 
amt-nded  bv  striking  out  the  following  item 
■t>l61.     Remission    of    indebtedness    "t    en- 
listed   members    upon    discharge  " 
101      The     analvsis     of     chapter     953     Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  the  following  item: 
■9837      Settlement      of      accoimts:      deduc- 
Mons  ■■ 
3rc  2.  Chapter  13  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  .amended — 

(  1  I  bv  repealing  section  461 1  c  i :  and 
(21   by  striking  out  the  following  Item  in 
the  analysis: 

"461.  Pav  and  allowances:  pay  of  ofUcers  in- 
debted   --o    the    United    States:     re- 
mission of  Indebtedness  of  enlisted 
members." 
and   inserting   the  foUowing   Hem   in   place 
thereoi 

••461.  Pav  ind  allowances:  pay  of  olBcers  In- 
debted to  the  United  States." 
Sec  3.  Chapter  7  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

ill  by  .iddlng  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof 

"5  716  Remission  of  indebtedness  of  en- 
listed members 
"A  debt  owed  to  the  Unlte<l  States  or  Its 
instrumentalltlea  by  an  enlisted  member  of 
the  National  Guard  may  be  remitted  or  can- 
celed  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  tJie 
Secretarv  of  the  Air  Force,  .is  the  case  may 
be.  If  he  considers  it  to  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  Sti^tes.  This  luthorlty  applies 
only  to  debts  incurred  by  "he  member  while 
he  was  on  active  duty  or  engaged  In  'rain- 
ing authorized  by  this  title  It  may  be  tised 
to  remit  or  cancel  debts  incurred  during 
service  with  another  irmed  force  or  Imposed 
by  another  armed  force,  but  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  having  ,'urls- 
dictlon  over  that  other  armed  force. ••: 

i2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

•716    Remission  of  Indebtedness  of  enlisted 
members." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following 

"That  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
iimended  as  follows: 

"ill   Chapter  165  Is  amended — 

"lAl  by  .adding  The  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof 


"  ■{  2774    Remission  of  Indf  btedness  of  mem- 
(►ers  iir  former  members 

■  A  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  or  Its 
instrumenlalltles  by  a  member  or  former 
member  >f  an  armed  force  may  be  remitted 
or  canceled  by  the  .Secretary  concerned  if  he 
considers  it  to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  Stales  Tills  atithorltv  applies 
only  to  debts  incurred  by  the  member  while 
he  was  on  active  duty  or  engaged  In  inac'lve 
duty  training  It  maV  l>e  used  to  remit  or 
cancel  debts  incurred  during  service  with 
another  armed  force  or  Impoeed  by  another 
armed  force,  but  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretjirv  having  jurlsfllctlon  over 
that  other  armed  force  The  Secretary  con- 
cerned -^hall.  within  90  days  following  the 
-•nd  of  each  flsctU  year,  submit  a  written  re- 
pf>rt  to  the  Congress  on  hl.s  exercise  of  the 
auihorltv  granted  by  this  .section.  Such  re- 
ptirt  shall  indicate  the  frequency,  total 
amount,  and  range  of  remissions  and  can- 
cellations for  that  year  and  such  other  in- 
formation .IS  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  request  '     and 

■(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis 

••    2774    Remission  of  indebtodness  of  mem- 
^  bers  or  former  members  ' 

••^2  I  Chapter  453  Is  amended  by  repealing 
section  4837  and  striking  out  the  correspond- 
ing Item   iVi   the   analysis 

■lii  Chapter  561  Is  amended  by  repealing 
sectl<m  6161  and  striking  out  the  correspond- 
ing Itepn  in  the  .malysls. 

■(41  Chapter  U53  Is  amended  by  repealing 
section  9837  and  striking  out  the  correspond- 
ing Item  in  the  analvsis. 

Sec  2  Chapter  13  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code.  Is  .imendeo  by  repealing  section  461 
and  striking  out  the  corresponding  Item  In 
the   analvsis 

Sec  3  Chapter  7  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code.   15   amended  — 

"111  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof- 

•  •?  716    Remission  of  Indebtedness  of  mem- 

bers or  former  members 
■  •A  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  or 
Its  tnitriimentalltles  by  .i  member  '•r  former 
member  ot  the  National  Guard  may  be  remit- 
ted or  canceled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy 
or  the  Secretarv  of  the  Air  Force.  :ls  the 
case  may  be.  If  he  considers  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States,  This  au- 
thontv  .ippUes  only  to  debts  Incurred  by 
the  member  while  he  was  on  iwrtlve  duty  or 
engaged  in  training  authorized  by  this  title. 
It  may  be  used  to  remit  or  cancel  debts  In- 
curred during  service  with  another  armed 
force  or  imposed  by  another  armed  force, 
but  orUv  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary Slaving  Jurisdiction  over  that  other 
armed  force.  The  Secretary  concerned  shall. 
within  ;iO  davs  following  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  submit  a  written  report  'o  the 
Congress  on  .h^ls  exercise  of  the  authontv 
granted  by  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
indlc-tte  the  frequency,  total  amount,  and 
range  .if  remissions  and  cancellations  for 
that  year  and  such  other  information  as 
•he  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quest.': 

■•,2 1    by   adding   the   following   new   Item 
at  the  end  of  the  analysis: 

•  -716.  RenUsslon   of   indebtedness   of   mem- 

bers or  former  members.'  " 


A   motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PFJRMIT  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFH- 
CERS  TO  ACT  AS  INSPFCTl.NG 
OFFICERS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  J6:J2i 
to  ijermit  National  Guard  officers  to  act 
as  in.spectine  officers  under  .section  Tin 
if)  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 

Tliere   beinc   no  objection,   the  C'-rV. 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R    2632 

II,-  U  rnactcd  bv  the  Senate  and  //  u  •• 
I'f  R,~prrsentatties  o/  the  United  Stat,'  of 
.4merico  in  Congress  assevibled,  That  section 
7101  f)  of  title  32.  United  States  CiKie,  is 
amended  to  read  lus  follows 

■■(fi  Instead  of  the  procedure  prescribed  by 
subsections  ibi-idi.  property  issued  to  -he 
National  Guard  that  becomes  unservi -f  iSile 
through  fair  wear  and  tear  In  ser\lce  -r.ay. 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  nv  ■!;? 
Secretary  concerned,  be  sold  or  otherwi^**  'iis- 
posed  of  after  an  inspection,  and  a  lind;:./  .  r 
unservlceablllty  because  of  that  wear  vA 
tear,  by  a  commissioned  oificer  of  the  Ki'it'.:- 
lar  Mmv  or  .-\rmy  National  Guard,  ir  -he 
ReguLar  Air  Force,  or  the  Air  National  r,.;  .re! 
.IS  the  case  may  be.  desii^nated  by  the  .St  rc- 
tary.  The  St,ate  or  territory.  Puerto  Rlc<;  -he 
Canal  Zone.  <->r  the  District  of  Cohir.:bii 
whichever  is  concerned,  is  relieved  :  > 
countablUty  for  that  property." 

With  the  following  committee  anicr.d- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  11.  Insert  the  word  ::.-- 
interested"  before  the  word  ■commissi. );..•<! ' 

On  page  2.  line   1.  insert   the  word     ■■.f 
before  the  word    •.^rmy".  and  the  worri      '.' 
before    the   words    'the   Regular   Air   K.  r:e  ■ 

The  committee  amendments  ■  e:e 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  euRVi-  sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  't::i 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  tic:-.- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committ-ee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
•'.\  bill  to  amend  titles  10.  14.  and  32. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
remission  or  cancellation  of  indebtedness 
of  memlx-rs  .>r  former  members  of  the 
irmed  forces  and  the  National  Guard." 
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REMOVING  STATUTORY  RESTinC- 
'HONS  ON  GRADES  OF  DIRECrOR 
..\ND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF 
MARINE  CORPS  BAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  114'36 
to  remove  the  restrictions  on  the  urnde^ 
of  the  director  and  assistant  directov.s  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Band. 

Tliere  beinc:  no  objection,  the  C'.'.-\-. 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  11466 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  !lo-<  •  ''^ 
Rep'-esentatives  of  the  Vnited  State:)  of  •1'"'"- 
ica  in  Con5rc..!S  nssembled.  That  section  '--'- 
(dl  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  ampf.ci- 
ed  by  striking  out  the  words  ■•However  -'.p 
erade  of  the  director  may  not  be  higher  •■■'■■'■ 
lieutenant  colonel  and  the  grades  >'  ■"•'' 
assistant  directors  may  not  be  higher  " 
captain" 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrc  -ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tl.::d 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reci  n- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  OFFICER^ 
OF  US  NAVY  WHO  MAY  BE  DES- 
IGNATED FOR  SPECIAL  DUT\' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  130V 
to  amend  title   10,  United  States  Coa-^. 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  numtjcr 


of  officers  of  the  Navy  designated  for 
engineering  duty,  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing dutv.  and  special  duty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  Muht  to  object.  I  would  like  to  in- 
auire  whether  this  bill  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  number  of  lawyers 
andinlormationotficers. 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield?  . 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  t;lad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.    HEBERT.    I    will    say    "No,"    m 
inswer  to  the  uentleman  from  Iowa.  It 
does  not  increa.se  the  number  of  those 
officers  at  all  but  merely  authorizes  an 
incrca.se  in  the  number  of  special-duty 
officers  authorized  in  other  categories. 
Mr   GROSS.  With  no  increase? 
Mr.  HEBERT.  With  no  increase  in  the 
overall  number  of  officers. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr   Sjieaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  I..     »•       t„ 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow: 

HR    13050 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Seriate  ,oid  House  of 
Rrpresentatnes  of  the  Unxted  Sta\^\^f 
\merxra  m  Conqresa  as^^embled.  That  title 
10  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

',11  .section  !^406  is  ..mended  by  striking 
out    •■4,.-"    .md     inserting    ■'S:',"    In    place 

''('^r  Section    .=>407    IS    :.mended    by    striking 
out     "2,-„"     .ind     iii.'-ertlng     "S.'-,"     in     place 

?3)  section  .=.408  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "2,^"  and  Insertlne  "R"  In  place  thereof. 

,4)  Section  .i442(K)  md  5447 (gl  are  each 
amended  by  amending  clauses  il).  (2),  and 
(3  I  to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)    Enclneerlngdutv— 11  percent- 

■•(2)    Aeronautical      engineering      duty— 7 

percent 

••|3)  special  dutv— 12  percent. 

(5)  Section  5587ic)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  foUuwine  ..-cntences  at  the  beginning 
thereof  'Tlie  tvpcs  of  engineering  duty  for 
which  officers  may  be  designated  Include 
ship  engineering  and  ordnance  engineering. 
The  tvpes  of  aeron.iutical  engineering  duty 
for  which  officers  mav  be  designated  include 
aeronautical  rngineerinc  and  aviation  main- 
tenance." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  INCREASE  NUMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ALTERNATES  AU- 
THORIZED TO  BE  NOMINATED 
FOR  FACH  VACANCY  AT  THE  MIL- 
ITARY. N.^VAL.  AND  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13593 > 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  number  of  congressional 
alternates  authorized  to  be  nominated 
for  each  vacancy  at  the  Military,  Naval, 
and  Air  Force  Academies. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  why  this 
legislation  is  necessary? 
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Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.     HEBERT.     This     lepi.slation     is 
necessary  because  of  the  dwindling  pool 
of  available  qualified  alternates  for  the 
three  military  academies.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  each  Member  is  allowed  a 
principal  and  five  alternates.  This  is  the 
law   already.  This  merely   extends   and 
widens  the  area  from  which  these  young 
men   will   be   selected   for   the   military 
academies.  The  recommendations  come 
from  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  West  Point,  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy.    This    merely    broadens    and 
widens  the  scope  for  their  .selectivity.  It 
gives  each  Member  four  more  chances 
to  assist  in  the  .selection  of  young  men 
who  will  make  line  Navy,  Army,  and  Air 
Force  officers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  ^entleman  .saymg 
that  there  is  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  military 
academies? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Certainly.  There  is  a 
very,  very  serious  diminution  of  (luali- 
fied  candidates 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  .uen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gcnllcman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  also  true.  I  will  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  .sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  that  we  have  now  or  are  in  the 
process  of  having  increases  in  accommo- 
dations at  the  academies,  and  this  not 
only  synchronizes  the  number  of  alter- 
nates for  all  academies  but  based  on 
the  House  action  and  congressional  ac- 
tion in  the  past,  which  has  been  .^igned 
into  law,  this  is  necessary? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  quite  necessary  be- 
cause the  academies  have  been  increased 
in  size.  Now  the  backup  is  beginnins  to 
show  the  necessity  for  having  more  quali- 
fied candidates  to  be  available  for  this 
extended  or  expanded  number. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  pentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  .sometimes  Member  A  may 
have  five  qualified  alternates,  none  of 
whom  can  be  appointed  to  Member  B's 
list  because  Member  B  has  no  qualified 
candidates?  Would  this  enable  that 
Member  to  add  such  alternates  to  h:s 
list? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No.  What  this  does  is 
this-   Under  the  law  each  Member  has 
the  riQht  of  appointing  a  principal  and 
five  alternates.  He  either  .-ubmits  these 
candidates  by  order  of  priority  or  else 
in  open  competition   to   be   decided   by 
the  individual  academy.  After  all  of  the 
principal  vacancies  have  been  satisfied, 
then  under  the  law,  150  qualified  alter- 
nate candidates  are  examined.  There  are 
more  than  that,  but  there  are  150  quali- 
fied    candidates     from     congressional 
sources  that  must  be  .selected.  There  is 
still  another  appointment  avenue.  Those 
who   are   not   selected   in   the   first    IdO 


then  become  elitiible  for  appointment  by 
the  Secretarv  to  bring  the  Academy  up 
to  strenath.  Under  the  cxistinii  law, 
which  would  be  fxpanded  by  this  lems- 
lation.  one  Member  could  have  three  or 
tour  individuals  receive  appointments  to 
the  Academy. 

Mr   ALBERT.  I  thank  the  uentleman. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ijcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  .should  like  to  ask 
the  L'entleman  if  this  increases  the  total 
number  of  candidates,  plebes  or  cadets, 
that  one  might  have  m  the  Military 
Academy  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No;  it  does  not  increase 
the  number.  You  still  have  five  in  each 
academv  numerically.  This  is  not  a  cal- 
i^ndar  appointment,  as  you  well  know. 
It  does  not  affect  the  number  in  the 
academv.  or  the  i^ower  ot  appointment 
i,r  the  power  of  handling  the  ajipoint- 
inent     according     to     the     individual's 

desire. 

It  merely  broadens  the  extent  ot  tne 
pool  in  the  area  Irom  which  these  young 
men  can  be  .^elected  as  iiualilied  alter- 
nates, ,  ,     . 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speakf  r.  if  the 
■entleman  will  yield  lurther.  m  other 
words  if  a  Member  of  Cunere.ss  is  en- 
titled to  the  appointment  ot  five  candi- 
dates to  the  Military  Academy  at  one 
time  under  the  present  law  he  could  hold 
back  one  or  two  or  could  make  all  ul  the 
aijpomtments  at  one  time? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  If  he  so  desires.  In  other 
words.  If  he  has  five  vacancies,  he  can  lill 
ihem  in  1  year. 

Mr    MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

entleman  will  yield  lurther.  how  does 

this  improve  that  .situation  if  he  is  .-till 

"billowed  to  have  the  .same  number  at  the 

.■\cadeiny  at  any  one  time? 

Mr  HEBERT.  This  is  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  lull  capacity  of  the  individual 
intake  at  each  Academy,  and  it  allows 
•he  level  of  entrance  when  It  becomes 
downuraded  or  vacant  and  allows  them 
to  nil  that  vacancy. 

Tlie     ■-•entk-man     'rom     Illinois     i  Mr. 
PricEl    calls  mv   attention   to  this  fact 
'00   that  these  individuals  are  appointed 
■andcr  the  svstem  ;f  the  principal  is  irot 
char^'eable  to   the  individual  Concress- 
man  as  a  principal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
It  stretches  ii  a  way  out  .-o  that  one  Mem- 
ber could  have,  m  effect.  25  boys  at  any- 
one time  at  anyone  ot  the  academies.  Ol 
course   this  is  not  expected  to  occur,  but 
we  could  have  .such  a  situation  to  exist. 
But    theoretically   if    the    ijrincipal    al3- 
poiniee  is  not  eligible  the  four  boys  be- 
liind  that  iirincipal  can  also  be  admitted 
to  the  .•\cademv. 

Mr    GROSS.  Throu:;h  dther  .-^ourccs? 
Mr    HEBERT.  Throu'^h  tlie  appoint- 
ment .system  and  the  competitive  system. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  by  a  different  Mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No:  not  charsed  to  the 
individual  Member  of  Congress.  It  adds 
on  to  that,  under  the  existins  law.  four 
more  qualified  alternates. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  ;.;entleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
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■  The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  beinic  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 

H  R  13593 
Be  tt  enai  .vd  by  th.e  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative.^  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  •'!  Congrfs.>  assembled.  Thut  sec- 
tions 4342iai.  6956ia).  and  9342(a»  of  title 
10.  Unltea  States  Code,  are  each  amended 
oy  str:it:ni?  out  nve  '  in  the  laat  senience  and 
Inserting   in   place   thereof    'nine" 

With  the  followln«  committee  amend- 
ment 

dlrllce  all  after  the  enacting  cluu&e  .md 
iL.sert  me  foUowlni^  m  Ueu  thereof 

That  sections  4342ia)  last  sentence  l. 
6954iai  I  last  sentence  1,  995H.ai.  .ind  9342 
,a>  I  last  sentence  I  of  title  10  tJnlled  States 
Code,  .ire  each  amended  bv  ■striking  ovl 
Ave'  and   insertlnij  in  place   thereof    nine    ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  Uurd  time,  ^vas  :vad  th.e  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  i^i'-  ^^^'^  table 


AUTHORIZLNG  ADDITION.-U.  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  .\ND  RELATED  BENE- 
FITS FOR  RESERVISTS  .-"lND  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  NATIuN.\L  GUARD 

Th.e  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  14739' 
to  am.end  titles  10  and  !-.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  additional  medical 
and  dental  care  and  other  related  bene- 
fits for  re.^erv'.sts  and  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  under  certain  -condi- 
tions, and  tor  other  purposes 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R     14739 

Be  :t  tmacted  t)y  t>ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entat'.vui  of  tfie  United  States  of 
A'ter-.ca  -n.  Cungte^s  asstmhled.  That  U\is  Act 
may  ae  cited  as  rho  'Reserve  Forces  Benefits 
Acf 

isc  i  Chapter  55  of  title  10.  United  States 
C'jde,  13   amendec  .ls  follows 

ill    by  iddm^  the  lollowiug  uew  section  at 
the  end: 
■}  lJ8d    Hospital  beneat.s  for  nonregulars 

■  J,  .\  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
FVr^  e,  j.-  .M.i.-me  L'lirpe  i other  than  of  the 
Rev'-i-ar  AruiV  Regular  Navy,  fUnfular  -Mr 
Force,  or  Regular  Manne  Corps  i  is  entitled 
to  the  Siime  hospital  benefits  us  ire  provided 
by  law  jr  rcKu.-itlon  for  a  member  of  the 
Regular  Army,  Retju.ar  Na\  v  Regular  Air 
FVjrce  or  Regu.ar  Manae  Corps,  is  the  cas« 
may  be,  of  corresponding  ijrade  and  lenjftii 
r   iervice   whenever  — 

•  I  1 1  he  13  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  more  than  ttiirty  Jays,  and  Is 
disabled  from  disease  while  so  employed. 

•  2  he  is  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
fur  any  period  jI  '.-me  and  la  disabled  from 
injury   while   so  employed, 

■■(31  ae  IS  ordered  to  perform  inactive 
Juty  training  and  is  disabled  in  line  of  duty 
:rom  injury  while  so  employed;  or 

■■i4)  he  Is  voluntarily  participating  in  an 
.lenal  flight  with  proper  authority  while  not 
ou  ictive  duty,  and  '.s  disabled  :a  line  of  duty 
'Mm  injury  while  so  employed. 

ibi    A    member    <lescrlbed    In    subsection 

11  who  Is  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
:  r  3,  period  of  thirty  days  or  'ess.  ordered 
•  :  perform  inactive  duty  training,  or  volun- 
•arllv  participating  in  an  aerial  flight  with 
proper  authority  while  not  on  active  duty, 
ami  who  con'racts  a  disease  or  becomes  til 
incier  circumstances  In  which  It  is  deter- 
-.ilned.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 


Secretary  corn  iTin-.l  .iiul  appr' '■.  fd  by  the 
Secretary  or  Deten-t-  '.hut  •,hi-  ili.vease  .ir  Ill- 
ness was  liirurred  .ir  aggravuted  .ir  prubably 
incurred  or  agi^raviited  as  an  Uirldenl  '>i  the 
duty  or  trulnlng,  is  entltled- 

"(li  to  the  hospltalUatlon  and  medical 
,ind  surgical  '-are  appropriate  f'lr  the  treat- 
ment of  his  disease  '>r  lUne^s.  until  his  con- 
dition cannot  be  materlaUy  Improved  by  :ur- 
'her  hospitalization  or  treatment. 

'(2 1  during  the  period  of  his  hospitali- 
sation, but  not  lor  more  than  a  total  of  six 
months  after  the  end  of  his  prescribed  tour 
of  duty  or  training,  to  the  basic  pay  and  al- 
lowances, whetlier  in  money  tir  in  kind,  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  If  he  had 
been  on  active  duty  lor  training  lor  less  than 
thirty  days  at  that   time: 

I  3  I  to  subsistence  during  hospltalUatlon 
when  he  is  not  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  al- 
lowances under  clause   (2i.   .mU 

■(4i  to  travel  .md  transpnrtatlon  allow- 
ances, or  11  monetary  allowance  under  sec- 
tion 404' d  I  jf  title  37  m  place  thereof,  for 
necessary  travel  incident  to  his  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  and  surgical  care,  and  re- 
turn to  his  home  when  he  Is  discharged 
from  the  hospital 

(CI  In  addition  to  the  duties  described  In 
section  101  i22i  of  this  title,  the  term  active 
duty'  as  used  In  this  section  includes  the 
period  a  member  is  traveling  directly  to  or 
Irom  the  place  at  which  he  Is  lo  perlorm. 
or  performed  .»ny  of  those  duties  In  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  described  in  section  101 
i31)  of  this  title,  the  term  'inactive-duty 
training'  as  used  in  this  sectKni.  with  respect 
to  injury,  mav  include,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 

"ill  the  period  a  member  is  traveling  di- 
rectly to  or  Irom  the  place  at  which  he  Is 
to  perform,  or  performed,  any  of  those  duties, 

"i2i  a  reasonable  period  after  he  reaches 
'.hat  place  and  before  he  begins  to  perform 
any  of  those  duties, 

"(3 1  the  period  between  two  training 
periods  that  are  .sche<liiled  fur  the  .same  day, 
or  consecutive  ila\>.  during  which  dav  or 
days  he  is  to  perform  any  of  those  duties; 
and 

"i4i  *  reasonable  period  after  he  performs 
any  of  th<.>se  duties  and  before  he  becomes 
covered  by  clause  1 1 1  " 

t2t  by  inserting  the  following  new  item  in 
the  analysis 

1088    UospUai    benefits   for   non-Re^lars." 

Sec  3,  Sections  1204  and  1206  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  axe  each  amended  bv  in- 
serting the  designation  'ai  "  before  the 
word  CJpon  '  and  bv  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof 

"lb)  In  addition  to  the  duties  described 
m  section  10li3li  of  this  title,  the  term 
Inactive-duty  training'  iis  used  in  this  sec- 
tion may  include  under  regulations  pre- 
4cnl)ed  oy  the  Secretary  concerned  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 

'(li  the  period  .»  member  is  traveling 
directly  to  or  from  the  place  at  which  he  is 
to  perform,  or  performed,  any  oj  those  duties; 

■■'21  a  reasonable  period  after  he  reaches 
that  place  and  before  he  beings  to  perform 
any  of  tliose  duties. 

'(3)  the  period  ijetween  two  training  pe- 
riods that  ore  sclieduled  for  the  same  day. 
or  consecutive  days,  during  which  day  or 
days  he  is  to  perform  any  of  those  dutiee; 
.ind 

'(4)  IX  reasonable  period  after  he  performs 
any  of  those  duties  and  l)elore  he  becomes 
covere<l  by  clause  1 1 ) ." 

Sec  4  Section  1481  of  title  10  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  ae  follows. 

ill  Clauses  i2iiCp  and  i3mC)  of  subsec- 
tion lai  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "or 
.\s  the  result  of  injury  incurred  dtiring  that 
tniiniiig  '  after  "training" 

1 2)  The  following  new  subsection  is  added 
at  the  end: 

'(C)   In  addition  to  the  duties  described  in 


section  101(311  of  this  title,  the  term  In- 
active-duty training'  as  used  m  this  section 
may  include  under  rcgul.itliin.s  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  apprcned  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defeii.se    - 

"(1)  the  period  a  member  Is  traveling  di- 
rectly to  or  from  the  place  at  which  he  Is  to 
i)erform    .ir  perfornied.  an\  .jf  those  dullei, 

'i2i  .t  re.vsonable  period  .ifler  he  reaches 
that  place  and  before  he  begins  to  perforin 
any  of  those  duties, 

"(3 1  the  period  between  two  training  pe- 
riods that  are  scheduled  :or  the  same  day,  or 
consecutive  days,  during  which  day  or  days 
he  IS  to  perform  any  of  those  duties:  and 

't4i  a  reasonable  period  alter  he  perlorms 
any  of  those  duties  and  before  he  becomes 
ciovered  by  clause     1  i    ' 

Sec.  5.  Sections  .}686i2i  .md  a686(2l  uf 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  ,ire  each 
amended  bv  striking  out  503-505'  and  in- 
serting m  pi. ice  thereof   '502-505" 

Sec.  6.  lai  Chapter  355  of  title  lu.  United 
suites  Code  is  .unended  bv  repealing  .^ectlor.c 
,1721  and  3722  and  striking  out  the  toHowit..? 
Items  in  the  analysis: 

"3721.  Members  of  Army,  other  than  of  Regu- 
lar Arniv 
'3722.  Members    of     C.M.TC  .     members    of 
Army  not  covered  by  section  1721  of 
this  title  " 

(b»  Section  6148  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  .imended  .is  toUows 

ill  by  striking  out  death  gratuity,  .md 
hospital  benefits"  in  subsections  lai  and  itai 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  ,ind  death 
ttratulty'     and 

('2i    bv  repealing  subsections   ic)    and   id  I. 

(CI    Chapter  855  >>!  title   10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended   ijv   repealing  >ections  H7J] 
and  8722  .ind  striking  out  the  following  Items 
ill  the  analvsls: 
"8721.  Members  of  .Air  Force,  other  than  of 

Regular  -Mr  Force, 
"8722.  Members  of  C.A  T  C     members  of  Air 
Force  not  covered  bv  section  8721  of 
this  title  " 

Sec  7  Chapter  3  .if  title  32,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  .is  follows 

ill  by  lunendlng  section  118  bv  strikl:.p 
out  "hcepltal  benertts.  pensions.""  ajid  Insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "pensions"; 

(2)    by  iunending  section   319   to  read  .is 
follows: 
"5  319.  Hospital  benelits 

"(a)  -A  member  of  the  National  Guard  is 
entitled  to  the  same  hospital  benelits  as  are 
provided  bv  law  or  regulation  for  -•.  member 
of  the  Regular  .\rmy  or  the  Regul.ir  Air 
Force,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  corresponding 
grade  and  length  of  .service,  whenever— 

'•(1)  he  Is  called  or  ordered  to  perform 
tnumng  under  sections  502-505  of  this  title 
for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days,  and 
Is  disabled  from  disease  while  so  employed; 

•"i2)  he  Is  called  or  ordered  to  perform 
training  under  sections  502  505  i other  than 
section  502(aiili  i  of  this  title  for  any  pe- 
riod of  time  and  Is  disabled  from  injury 
While    o  employed; 

"1 3 1  he  IS  called  or  ordered  to  perform 
training  under  «ecUon  502!ni  1 1)  of  this  title 
-md  IS  disabled  m  line  of  duty  from  inj'jry 
while  fo  employed,  or 

•■(4)  he  is  voluntarily  participating  In  an 
aenal  flight  with  proper  authority  and  is 
Oisab.cd  m  line  of  duty  from  injury  while 
so  employed. 

'  (bi  A  member  of  the  National  Guard 
Who  while  performing  uaining  under  sec- 
tions 502-505  of  this  title;  or  wlille  volun- 
tarily participating  In  an  aerial  flight  with 
proper  authority,  contracts  a  disease  or  be- 
comes 111.  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
determined,  tinder  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  .ippro".  ed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  that  the  disease  or  Ill- 
ness was  incurred  or  aggravated,  or  probably 
incurred    or    aggravated,    as    an    incident    of 
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Uie    (.luty     T    training    to    which    ordered,    is 

'  ''"  1  ,  to  the  hospitalisation  and  medical 
aul  Mirglcal  care  appropriate  lor  the  treat- 
inent  oi  his  dlseiuse  or  illness  until  his  con- 
ciiiion  cannot  be  materially  Improved  by 
•u'ther  hospitali/.ation  or  treatment: 
'  ■  ,;,;i  during  the  period  of  his  hospltaUza- 
ilon  but  not  lor  more  than  a  total  of  six 
months  .ifter  the  end  of  his  prescribed  tour 
ot  training,  to  the  basic  pay  and  allowances. 
Whether  in  money  or  m  kind,  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  If  he  had  been  on 
.ictlve  duty  lor  training  lor  less  Uian  thirty 
days  at  that  lime, 

■'■(3)  to  sub.si.stence  durms:  hospitalization 
when  he  is  not  entitled  to  biusic  pay  and 
allowances  under  cUui.se  (2i;  and 

■(4(  lo  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
iiices  or  a  monetary  allowance  under  section 
404id\  of  title  37  in  place  thereul,  lor  neces- 
.iry  travel  incident  to  hli  hospitalization 
,nd  medical  and  surgical  care,  and  return 
to  his  home  when  he  is  discharged  from  the 
hospital 

Id  As  '.i.sed  m  Lhl.s  .-ectlon.  the  term 
•raining',  when  it  rclers  to  lull-time  train- 
ing or  other  luil-tlme  duty  under  sections 
502-505  of  this  title,  includes  the  period  a 
member  is  traveling  directly  to  or  Irom  the 
olice  at  which  he  is  to  perform,  or  per- 
*o-med,  that  training  The  term  training', 
when  It  refers  to  iiiactlve-duty  training  un- 
der section  502  of  lhl.s  title,  with  respect  to 
injury  mav  include,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed bv"the  Secretary  concerned  and  ap- 
proved by  the  SecreUiry  of  Defense    - 

■'(1)  the  period  a  member  is  traveling  di- 
rectly to  or  irom  the  place  at  which  he  is  to 
perform  that  training: 

•■(2)  a  reasonable  period  .tiler  he  reaches 
tliat  place  and  belore  he  begins  to  perform 
that  training; 

■•(3)  the  period  between  two  training 
periods  that  are  scheduled  for  the  .-ame  day, 
or  consecutive  days.  Uuriue  which  day  or  days 
ite  Is  to  perlorm  that  training;  and 
'••,4,  a  reasonable  period  .ifter  he  performs 
that  training  and  betore  he  becomes  covered 
by  clause    ill" 

'(3)  by  amending  the  analysis  by  striking 
out  the  following  item: 

•319    CompeiLsatlon  for   disablement   during 
training  when  not  covered  by  section 
318  of  this  title."' 
,.ud  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  ioUowlng 
Item 
'319.  Hospital   benefits." 

With  the  lollowine  committee  amend- 
ments; 

on  page  1,  after  line  4  and  before  section 
J    insert  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  2,  Section  1076  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows; 

"(1)  By  .imendlnc  subsection  a)  to  read 
.15  follows : 

"  '(a)  A  dependent  of  a  member  of  a  unl- 
f'»rmed  --ervice  who  is  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  30  days  Is  entitled,  upon 
request,  to  the  medical  .md  dental  care  pre- 
scribed bv  section  1077  of  thU  title  in  faciU- 
•les  of  the  uniformed  services.  ^ubJect  to  the 
nvailabllltv  of  space  .md  facilities  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  medical  and  dental  staff,'. 

"(2)  By  adding  a  new  -ubsection  (b)  as 
follows; 

"•fbi  A  dependent  of  a  member  <f  a 
uniformed  service  or  of  the  National  Guard 
who  dies  under  the  circumstances  set  forth 
m  section  1475  or  1476  of  this  title  or  section 
'121  of  title  32.  which  entitle  a  survivor  to 
the  death  benettt  provided  In  section  1477 
of  this  title,  is  entitled,  upon  request,  to  the 
inedlcal  and  dental  care  jjrescribed  by  sec- 
•ijii  1077  of  this  title  m  facilities  of  the  uni- 
:-rmed  services,  subject   to  the   availability 

:  .;pace  and  facilities  and  capabilities  of  the 
::iedical  and  dental  staf.  '. 
"^3)    By  redesignating  present  subsections 


•ibl'.  '(c)',  and  '(d)'.  us  'ici'.  ■.ui-,  ..lui     f)". 
respectively." 

Renumber   existing   sections   2    through    7 
to  read  sections  3  through  8,  respectively. 

On  page  10,  after  the  language  ut  .section  8 
of  the  bill,  add  the  following  new  .section: 

•"Sec  9.  The  amendments  made  by  .section 
■•'  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  .is  (laving 
been  in  full  force  and  effecl  as  of  December 
7  1956  However,  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  claims  which  are  based  in 
whole  or  In  part  on  ber.elits  denied  eligible 
benehclarles  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 
The     committee     amendments     wire 

Efireed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  (niJios.scd 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


lime,  and  ijassed,  and  a  motion  lo  recon- 
sidoi'  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  107"2'i;i  OF 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  Sl.VFES  CODE. 
TO  INCLUDE  A  FOSTER  CHILD 
WITHIN  THE  DEFINITION  OF  DE- 
PENDENT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill     Hi;    l,i8b.ii 

to   amend   .section    10T2i2)    of    Mile    10. 

United  States  Code,  to  include  a   losler 

child  within  the  definition  of  dependent. 
There  tieing   no  ob.iection,   ihe   Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  i:ollow<^; 

HR,  15865 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  uf 
.Avxenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1072(2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  '".  a  foster  child,"  alter 
"adopted   child"   in  clause    lE). 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  new  flush  .-tn- 
tences  at  the  end: 

"For  the  purpose  of  clause  (E),  a  loster  <  hild 
Is  one  who  is,  or  was  at  the  time  of  the  mem- 
ber's or  former  member's  death,  in  lact  (ie- 
pendent  on  him  for  over  one-half  of  his  sup- 
port, and  residing  in  his  household  in  a 
parent-child  relationship.  However,  only 
that  medical  and  dental  care  may  be  fur- 
nished to  a  foster  child  under  this  chapter 
which  Is  not  furnished  by  other  non-Federal 
agencies." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enpro.s.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  :c- 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHANGING  THE  NAME  OF  THE 
ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE  TO  THE 
ARMY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R,  15863 > 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
change  the  name  ol  the  Arm.y  Medical 
Service  to  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  me  C.erk 
read  the  bill,  as  follov.'s : 

H.R.   15863 

Be  it  enacted  by  tnc  Senate  and  House  >>f 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
■imenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10  United  St-ates  Code,  is  amended  bv  .•-trik- 
mg  The  words  'Army  Medical  .Service"  wher- 
ever they  appear  in  sections  711a,  3064,  3067, 
3210.  3296.  3579,  and  4624.  and  In  the  text  of 
'he  catchlines  and  corresponding  analyses  to 
sections  3067  and  3579.  and  inserting  the 
words  "Army  Medical  Department"  m  place 
Thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ajid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


TRUTH   IN   NEGOTIATIONS   ACT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10573  i 
to  provide  authority  to  increa.se  the  et- 
(ectivene.ss  ol  the  ""Truth  in  Neuotialions 

Act.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CU-rK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH     I0.')7:l 

lie  It  enacted  bn  the  Senat,  and  Ho^/,^c  vf 
ICepresentatues  uf  the  United  States  of 
^vunca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  is  liereby 
.itnended  .is  lollows 

Subsection  ■J306in  ;s  .iiiKMided  iiy  adding 
the  following  paragraph. 

■For  the  jjurpose  of  evaUuitiiiN;  'he  ac- 
cur.u-v,  completene.ss,  and  currency  of  cost 
or  iiricmg  data  required  to  be  submitted  by 
this  subsection,  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  head  of  the  agency  shall  iiave  the 
right,  until  the  expiration  ol  three  \ears 
alter  nnal  [jayment  under  tlie  contract  or 
■ubcontract.  to  examine  all  books,  records.  - 
documents,  and  (;ther  data  ol  the  contr.actor  | 
or  .subcontractor  related  to  the  negotiation. 
;)riclng.  or  p^Tlormance  of  the  contract  or 
:,ul3contract" 

With  the  lollowinii  committee  amend- 
ment: 

on  p.itJe  1.  line  10,  alter  the  word  '  .igency" 
insert  the  words  'who  is  an  employee  ol  the 
United  States  Government" 

The      c'Oir.rnittec      aineiidmciu      was 

agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  lo  be  cnpros.sed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  pa,ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremclv  i)leased  that  the  House  has 
pa.ssed  my  bill,  H.R.  10573.  If  this  action 
is  .sustained  by  the  Senate,  the  taxpayers 
of  America  can  mark  this  as  a  credit  tor 
economy  m  an  era  when  the  debit  .side  of 
the  national  .spending  ledger  is  over- 
loaded. 

The  amendments  to  the  Truth  in  Ne- 
gotiations .'^ct  dealing  with  Pentagon 
l)rocurement  and  contracting  procedures 
could  lead  to  the  .savings  ot  billions  of 
dollars. 

H.R.  10573  guarantees  a  lull-Hedged 
postaudit  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
ot  all  financial  records  of  deten.sc  con- 
tractors and  .subcontractors  to  determine 
'.vhether  the  Government  is  beins  over- 
cnarged.  Minim.al  spot  checking  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  uncovered 
overpncma  on  defense  contracts  at  the 
rate  of  about  S13  billion  a  year.  This  fig- 
ure undoubtedly  would  Ije  multiplied 
iranv  limes  over  if  GAO  had  the  va.st 
i-imy  of  auditors  which  the  Pentagon 
possesses  to  institute  postaudits. 

We  are  dealing  \tith  .s77  billion  of  the 
l.axiiavers"  n:ioney  for  defense  alone  this 
vear.  probably  more  as  the  Vietnam  ."-up- 
plcraentals  arc  added.  Now  is  the  time  to 
put  some  teeth  into  the  Tmth  in  Nego- 
tiations .'Vet  to  make  it  workable,  mean- 
ingful, and  effective. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations.  I 
ha-^e  been  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  lecislation  for  .s-ome  lime.  I  wi.sh  to 
offer  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  ServiC6e-*or 
the    magnificent    job    it    performed    in 
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recomuzing  the  importance  of  the  bill 
and  for  speeding  u  lo  the  House  floor  I 
particularly  salutt-  and  thank  th^  iientle- 
man  from  South  Carolina  Mr  Rivers  1. 
whose  place  m  history  already  is  a.s>sured 
a*  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  patriotic 
committee  chairmen  ever  to  serve  m  this 
Hou.se 

And  I  wish  also  to  pay  high  tribute  to 
the  Plain  I>'aler.  which  under  the  dy- 
namic editorial  leadership  of  Thomas 
Vail,  has  become  a  stronK  journaJistlc 
voice  across  the  Nation  The  investiga- 
tions and  dramatization  of  loopholes  and 
oversights  in  the  Truth  and  Negotiations 
Act  were  the  work  of  Sanford  VVatzman 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  one  of  VVashninton's 
flnf-st  correspondents  If  this  bill  ls  en- 
acted into  law  as  I  fervently  hope  it  will 
be.  the  Plain  Dealer  and  Mr  Watzman 
deserve  a  tremendous  share  of  the  credit. 
I  feel  confident  that  Whitey"  Watzman 
will  work  as  industriously  m  his  followup 
.stones  on  the  Senate  action  on  this  bill 
as  I  shall  m  ur=;ing  our  colleagues  in  that 
bodv  to  «nact  ir  into  law 


AMENDING  SECTION  J306  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITt:U  STATES  CODE.  TO  AU- 
THORIZE MULTIYF-^R  PROCURE- 
MENT IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

The  C'erk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  15789' 
to  amend  >ection  2206  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  con- 
tracts for  services  and  related  supplies  to 
extend  beyond  1  year 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.  R.  15789 
Be  If  gnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rt-pre^entatves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer'.ca  in  Congress  a>i^enit)led.  That  secllon 
2306  of  llUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  .imend- 
ed  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
after  subsection  i  f  i 

•  1  g  I  1 1  ■  The  head  of  an  agency  may  enter 
into  contracts  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
a-.e  vears  for  the  following  types  of  services 
.  and  Items  uf  supply  related  to  such  services) 
to  oe  performed  outside  the  forty-eight  con- 
tiguous States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  whlcn  funds  -^'ould  otherwise  be  avail- 
able for  oblig.i'lon  >'nly  within  the  rtscaJ 
year  tor  which  appropriated  — 

(Ai  operation,  m.iintenance.  and  support 
of  facilities  .vnd  installations: 

•iBi  maintenance  or  modification  of  air- 
craft, ships,  vehicles,  and  other  highly  com- 
plex m::iuiry  equipment. 

•iC)  specialized  training  necessituimc 
high  quality  instructor  skills  i  f or  example. 
pilot  and  other  .Urcrew  members;  foreign 
I-uiguage  training!     tnd 

■  Di    base  services    i  f or  example,  ground 
maintenance,   '.n-plane  refueling;   bus  trans- 
port<iuon.  refuse  collection  and  disposal), 
whenever  he  finds  that. 

ii)  there  will  be  a  continuing  require- 
ment for  the  services  conson,int  with  cur- 
rent plans  lor  the  proposed  contract  period. 

■(Ui  the  furnishing  of  such  services  will 
require  a  substantia;  initial  Investment  in 
plant  or  equipment,  or  the  incurrence  of 
substiintial  contingent  liabilities  for  the  as- 
sembly, training,  or  rjansportatlon  of  a  spe- 
cialized work  force;  and 

•illU  the  use  of  such  a  contmct  will  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  encouraging  effective  competition  aiul  pro- 
moting economies  In  operation. 

'■i2i  In  entering  into  such  contracts,  the 
he<id  of  the  rujency  shaJl  be  guided  by  the 
following  principles: 

■  (.A)   the  portion  of  the  cost  of  any  plant 


or  equipment  .iniortized  as  a  cost  of  contract 
performance  sliuold  not  exceed  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  period  of  contract  performance 
and  the  anticipated  luseful  commercial  life 
L»f  such  plant  or  equipment  Useful  conuner- 
clal  life,  for  this  purpose,  means  the  commer- 
cial utility  of  the  lacllllles  rather  than  the 
physical  life  thereof,  with  due  consldemtKin 
^ven  to  such  factors  as  location  of  facilities, 
specialized  nature  thereof,  and  obsolescence. 
"(Bi  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
Hesirablllty  of  obtaining  an  option  to  renew 
the  contract  for  a  reasonable  period  not  l«i 
exceed  three  years,  at  prices  not  to  Include 
charges  for  plant,  equipment  and  other  non- 
re>curnng  costs,  already  amortized 

■•(C)  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
desirability  of  re.servlng  In  the  agency  the 
nght.  upon  pavment  nf  the  unamortized  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  plant  or  equipment, 
to  take  title  theret>i  under  .ipproprlaie  cir- 
cumstances 

■•(3  I  In  the  event  funds  are  not  made  avail- 
able for  the  conuniiatlon  of  .such  a  contract 
into  a  subsequent  fiscal  year  the  contract 
shall  be  canceled  or  terminated,  and  the  costs 
of  cancellation  or  termination  may  be  paid 
trom 

■■(A)  appropriations  originally  available 
for  the  performance  of  the  contract  con- 
cerned. 

■i  Bi  appropriations  currently  available  for 
procurement  of  the  type  of  services  con- 
cerned, and  not  otherwise  obligated:  or 

"lO  funds  appropriated  for  those  pay- 
ments." 

Sec  2.  .Section  J310(bi  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code.  Is  .imende<l — 

iA»  by  inserting  ■section  iaoeig)  1 1 )  ' 
after  the  words  section  2306(c)."  after  the 
first  time  those  words  appear; 

(Bi  by  inserting  after  "O)"  the  words 
•support  the  findings  reqiUred  by  section 
2306lgi    (1).  i4)^: 

iCi  by  striking  out  ••|4)"'  and  inserting  in 
plac«  thereof   •  i  .5 )  ".  and 

iDi  by  strilcing  out  •'(o)"  .ind  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "•(6) ." 

Sec  i  Section  2311  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  .unended  by  striking  out 
•under  clauses  lUl-iiei  of  section  2304(a) 
of  this  rifle"  and  by  inserting  m  place  there- 
of il*  under  clauses  (!!)-( 16)  of  section 
■C304(aifof  this  title,  and  (2)  .authorizing 
contracts  in  excess  of  three  years  under  sec- 
tion 23061  g)  of  this  title" 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


t;entleman  from  Iowa,  there  will  not  be 
any  increase  m  costs 

Mr.  GROSS  There  will  not  be  a;iv 
increase  m  costs'* 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  That 
IS  correct 

Mr    GROSS.  I  thank  the  s^entleman 

Mr  Speaker.  I  witiidraw  my  reserva- 
tion ol  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  biir' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  15231 
He  if  enacted  by  the  Senalv  and  Houe 
ot  Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  .,i 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 401  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  is 
.unended-  - 

I  1 1  by  adding  the  following  new  section  .it 
the  end  there"! 
;  4314    United   Slates   .^rmy   Command   .u.a 
General  Stalf  College    <legree 
•Under  regul.itlon.s  !)re.scr!t5ed  by  the  .Sec- 
retary of  the  .■Xrmy.  the  Commandant  of  the 
United   Stales  .\rmy  Comm.iucl   .md  Gener.; 
StalT  College  may.  upon  reo<>mniendatlon  'iv 
the   faculty,   confer   '.he  decree  of   tn.istpr     : 
mlllt.\ry  art   .md  science   upon   i^raduaies     f 
the   college   who   have   fulfilled    the   re()uirf- 
ments  for   that  degree":   and 

i2)  by  .vddlng  the  lollowlng  new  item  ;•- 
the  end  of  the  .malysis; 

••4314.  United    Suites    Army    Command    .it.cl 
General  Staff  Collece.    degree  • 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  encrosx  d 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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\UTHORIZING  THE  COMMANDANT 
OF  THE  US  ARMY  COMMAND 
\ND  GENERAL  STAFF  COLLEGE 
TO  AWARD  THE  DEGREE  OF 
MASTER  OF  MILITARY  ART  AND 
SCIENCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  15231> 
to  authorize  the  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  StafI  Col- 
lese  to  award  the  degree  of  master  of 
military  art  and  science. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reser^•i^g 
the  right  to  object,  this  bill  has  the  lan- 
:»uat;e  "no  apparent  increase  in  costs." 
May  w-e  assiune  from  that  there  .vill  be 
no  increase  m  costs,  or  is  the  'apparent" 
a  coverup ' 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  i;entleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  BYRNE  'if  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  by  the 


SAN   GABRIEL   WILDERNESS.  ANGE- 
LES NATIONAL  FOREST,  CALIF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13.514' 
t.i  desmnaie  the  San  Gabriel  Wilderncs.-. 
.^nueles  National  Forest,  in  the  Stale  >; 
California. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  •  • 
the  present  consideration  uf  the  bilK' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  ithat  a  .similar  Senate 
bill.  S,  12531.  be  considered  m  iieu  of  rh- 
Hou.se  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  •o 
the  request  of  the  jcntleman  from  Cc^'.o- 
:ado? 

Tliere  beinR   no  objtxition.   the  Cltit: 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2531  , 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Annate  and  //•-.■ 
of  Represcntattve^j  of  the  Onited  States  ' 
Afnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ..(- 
cordance  with  subsection  3 lb)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  i.  1964  i  78  Stat.  831.. 
the  .trea  claisltied  ::s  the  Devil  Cauyon-Bc -.r 
Canyon  Primitive  Area,  with  the  jirop<..^>  c. 
.additions  thereto  .md  deletions  therefrom  .- 
1,'enerailv  depicted  on  .i  m^p  entitled  ^  't- 
Gabriel  Wilderness—Proposed^^,  dated  M.^r  :: 
17.  1967.  which  is  on  file  j(nd  available  ;  ' 
public  inspection  !n  the  ./ffice  of  the  Chic: 
Poorest  .Service.  Depurtmetii  of  .^erlctiUurf 
IS  hereby  designated  as  the  .San  Gabriel  W.l- 
derne.ss  within  and  ,is  .;  part  of  the  Ance.c-^ 
Natlon.il  Forest,  comprisintf .^n  area  of  .p- 
pro.ximately  thirty-six  r housaniS._a£res^__^ 

-Sec.  2  As  .soon  as  practicable  after 
.\ct  Uikes  effect,  the  Secret<iry  of  .\griculf.;r'' 
shall  file  a  map  and  .i  legal  r!escriptl>'n  : 
the  San  Gabriel  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
.ind  Insular  .affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent  i- 


.ivcs  and  .such  description  shall  have  the 
iime  force  .md  effect  as  If  included  In  this 
\ct  Proiided,  houeier.  That  correction  ot 
clerical  .Old  tvpographical  errors  in  such 
•ecil    description    and    map    may    be    made, 

^f_c  -i  The  .San  Gabriel  Wilderness  shall 
be  .idmlnlstered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
•ure  111  .iccord.mce  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  ^overninK  .ircas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  .ireas.  except  that 
■inv  reference  in  sucli  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  retcrence  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

SEC  4  Tlie  previous  classification  of  the 
Devil  Canyon-Bear  C.invon  Primitive  Area,  is 
hereby  abolished. 

rhe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  .similar  Hou.se  bill  H  R.  13514)  was 
In  id  on  the  table. 


MILITARY  CORRECTIONAL 
FACILITIES 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5783) 
to  amend  titles  10.  14.  and  37,  United 
states  Code,  to  provide  for  confinement 
.-.nd  treatment  oi  offenders  against  the 
t^niform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
■he  right  to  object,  this  bill  also  uses  the 
phraseoloRj-  ■no  apparent  increase  in 
costs."  Can  we  assume  that  there  will  be 
no  increase  in  costs? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
tlie  trentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
:r.an  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  pientleman 
for  vielding,  and  I  am  happy  to  reply  to 
;  he  question  asked  by  the  Rentleman 
:rom  Iowa. 

The  information  before  our  subcom- 
mittee and  before  the  full  committee  was 
•hat  there  would  be  no  additional  costs. 
This  bill  is  merely  to  see  to  it  that  the 
l)rocedures  for  parole  and  imprisonment 
ure  uniform  in  the  three  Armed  Forces; 
iiresently  they  are  not.  There  is  no  pro- 
■.  ision  for  the  .same  treatment  of  prison- 
ers in  the  Navy,  for  instance,  or  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
iiom  Florida  understands  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  likes  to  see  a  bill 
which  says  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
costs,  or  "a  bill  that  says  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  costs,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  then  specifying  why. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  the  position 

of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  .sound. 

md  I  hope  our  committee  can  in  the  fu- 

/Tirej/y   to   eliminate   this  phraseology 

'    'vhich  is  indefinite  or  ambiguous. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
irom  Florida  for  his  usual  frank  answer. 
a!:d  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
"biection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
:ead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR,  5783 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
<•  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nerira  in  Conoress  assembled.  That  subtitle 
■v  '■'.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 


by  inserting  the  following  new  chapter  alter 
chapter  47: 

■Chapter    46 —Military     CoRREcnoNAL    Fa- 
cilities 
•Sec. 

•■951.  Establishment;     orf^aiil/atlon;     admin- 
istration. 
■952.  Parole. 
•'953    Remission   or   susimmisIoii    "f   sentence: 

restorntion   to  duty;    reenlislment. 
'•954.  Voluntary   extension:    probation, 

••(a)  Tile  Secretaries  concerned  in,.y  iiro- 
vlde  for  the  establishment  of  such  inlUtary 
correctional  facilities  us  .ire  neces.sary  for  the 
confinement  of  offenders  against  chapter  47 
of  this  title. 

•■(b)    The  Secretary  concerned  sh.iU    - 
•■(1)    designate   an   officer   lor   each    urmed 
force    under    his    Jurisdiction    to    administer 
military     correctional     facilities     established 
under  this  chapter: 

■•(2)  provide  for  the  education,  training, 
rehabilitation,  and  wellare  of  offenders  con- 
fined In  a  military  correctional  laclllty  of  his 
department:  and 

■■(3)  provide  for  the  organization  and 
equipping  of  offenders  .selected  lor  training 
with  a  view  to  their  honorable  resfor.itlun  to 
duty  or  possible  reenllstment, 

■■(c)  There  shall  be  an  officer  m  lommaiui 
of  each  major  military  correctU.nal  lacility. 
Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  t'le 
Secretary  concerned,  the  officer  in  command 
shall  have  custody  and  control  of  offenders 
confined  within  the  facility  which  he  con.- 
mands.  and  shall  usefully  employ  iho.se  .'f- 
tenders  as  he  considers  best  for  their  health 
and  reformation,  with  a  view  lo  their  restor- 
;Ulon  to  duty,  enlistment  lor  luture  .service, 
or  return  to  civilian  life  ;is  useful  citizens 

••(d)  There  may  be  made  or  repaired  at 
each  military  correctional  lacUuy  such  sup- 
plies for  the  armed  forces  or  other  agencies  of 
the  United  States  as  can  iiroprrly  and  eco- 
nomically be  made  or  repaired  as  such 
facilities. 
■■$  952    Parole 

•■The  Secretary  concerned  niay  provide  a 
svstem  of  parole  for  offenders  who  are  con- 
iined  in  military  correctional  faculties  and 
who  vere  at  the  time  of  commission  of  ihclr 
offenses  subject  to  the  authority  of  that 
Secretary, 

■■;  953,  Remission  or  suspension  <if  .sentence: 
restoration  to  duty:  reenhstment 
■■For  offenders  who  were  at  the  time  of 
commission  of  their  offenses  subject  lo  lus 
authority,  and  who  merit  such  action,  the 
Secretary  concerned  shall  establish — 

■•(  1  I  a  system  for  the  remi:;.slon  or  ^usix-n- 
slon  of  the  unexecuted  part  of  the  .sentences 
of  selected  offenders: 

••(2)  a  system  for  the  rest/, ration  to  duty 
of  such  offenders  who  have  had  the  unex- 
ecuted part  of  their  sentences  remitted  or 
suspended  and  who  liave  not  been  dis- 
charged:   and 

•■(31    a  svstem  for  the  enli.-;lment  '1  .such 
offenders  vi'ho  have  had  the  unexecuted  part 
of   their   sentences    remitted    and   who   have 
been  discharged. 
■■«954,  'Voluntary  extension:   jjrobation 

■The  Secretary  concerned  may  provide  for 
persons  who  were  subject  to  th:s  authority 
at  the  time  of  commission  <.f  their  offenses 
a  system  for  retention  of  selected  offenders 
bevond  expiration  of  norma!  ,service  .ibUsa- 
tlon  in  order  to  voluntarily  serve  a  period  if 
probation  with  a  view  to  honorable  restora- 
tion to  duty." 

SEC.  2.  The  analy.sis  of  subtitle  A  of  title 
10  United  States  Code,  and  the  analysis  of 
part  II  of  subtitle  A  thereof,  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
item: 

"48.  MiUtarv  Correctional  FaciUiies.-.   951," 

Sec    3    The  analvsls  of   subtitle  B  of  title 

10    United  States  Code,  and   the  analvsis  of 


part  II  of  subtitle  B  thereof,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
■351     United  States  Disciplinary   Bar- 

racl<s  .  . -  '^Sei  " 

.SFc   4     I'he  analysis  of  chapter  G31  of  title 
1(1,     United     States     Code,     is     amended     by 
.-tn'f.iiiir  out  the  following  item: 
■■7215    .N;ival      prisons,     prison      larm.s       :ind 
])rlsoners," 
Sfc    5,    I'ho  analysis  of  subtitle  D  of  title 
10    United   States  Code,  and   the  analysis  of 
iiart    II    of     subtitle    D     thereof,    arc    each 
.unended  by  .striking  out  the  following  item: 
•851     United  Stales  Uisclpllnary  Bar- 
racks         »fifi2," 

SEC,    6.    rhe    following    parts    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  arc  repealed: 
1  1  )    Chapter  :151 
i2»    Section   7215, 
(3  1    ChajJier  H51 

SEC.  7.  Tlie  analysis  c^f  chapter  13  of  title 
14,  United  States  Cotle,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  items: 
"509.  Prisoners:  allowances  to;  transporta- 
tion,■ 
,tnd  inserting  the  following  Hem  In  place 
thereof: 

■509    Persons  tlisch.irged   as  result   "f  ci.urt- 
niartlal,    allowances    to.'^ 
.SEC,  8.  Section  509  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  lus  follows: 
■■§  509.  Persons  discharged  .'is  result  of  court- 
inartliil:  .ill'  waiices  t  i 
■  The   Secretary   may   furnish   persons   dls- 
rhareed  ijursuant  to  tlie  sentence  of  a  Coast 
lluard  court-martial  suitable  civilian  cloth- 
ing .ind  a  monetary  allowance  not  to  exceed 
^•25  If  the  person  discharged  would  not  other- 
wise have  suitable  clothing  or  lunds  to  meet 
immediate  necd.s.^^ 

Sfc.  9  The  an.ilysls  of  chapter  7  of  title  37, 
United  States  Cotle.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  item: 
•■426.  Prisoners  In   naval   confinement   faclU- 

Tif-K    " 

Sec,  10,  section  426  of  title  ;i7.  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  Speaker.  HR.  5783 
•vvould  reijeal  the  prr.sent  divi^rse  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  operation  of  confine- 
ment of  soldiers  for  the  scvernl  depart- 
ments. 

In  their  place  it  would  ijrovide  the 
statutory  Iramework  for  uniform  ad- 
ministration of  militaiT  coireclional  fa- 
cilities and  uniform  treatment  of  per- 
sonnel of  all  departments  confined  jmr- 
suant  lo  the  ijrovi.sions  oi  tlie  Uniform 
Ci>de  of  Military  Justice,  Sucli  treatment 
will  encompa.ss  the  education,  training 
rehabilitation,  and  welfare  o!  ()fffnder.<^: 
the  remis.sion  or  suspension  ol  unexe- 
cuted ijarts  of  .sentences  and  tlie  restora- 
tion to  active  duty  or  reenllstment  of 
.>elected  offenders:  and  tin-  parole  of 
ofTenders. 

Tlie  provisions  of  titles  Ui,  14,  and  37 
as  they  now  apply  to  each  (jf  the  Armed 
Forces  are  not  compatible  m  content  (jr 
teiTninology  so  as  to  in.<=ure  or  allow  uni- 
formity in  the  treatment  of  offenders 
.■sentenced  to  confinement .  Vnv  examjiie. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  latter  in  re- 
.spect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not 
operating  as  a  part  of  tlie  Navy,  do  not 
have  the  authority  ijresenfly  granted  tl.e 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  a  parole  sys- 
tem for  persons  under  their  jurisdiction 
who  are  confined  in  a  military  correc- 
tional facility. 

There    is    also    ai.sparity    amona    the 
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srrvices  with  rcspt-cl  to  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  restoration  to  duty  of 
selected  offenders  Tlicse  disparate  con- 
ditions are  the  result  of  separate  and 
individual  enact ment-s  pertainmu  to  each 
of  the  Aimed  Forces  over  a  f)eriod  of 
years  Tlie  Umform  Code  of  Mihtary 
Justice  has  placed  all  the  Armed  Forces 
on  the  same  statutory  basis  in  the  ad- 
miiustratiun  of  military  justice. 

Enactment  ui  H  R  rtTH-i  will  accom- 
pl.sh  the  same  desirable  end  with  respect 
to  -he  administration  of  military  correc- 
tional facilities  and  the  treatment  of 
otTenders 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  uas  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider w  as  laid  on  the  table. 


PLACING  IN  TRUST  ST.\TUS  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  ON  THE  WIND  RIVER 
INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN  WYO- 
MING 

The  ClerK  called  the  bill  'HR.  15225' 
to  place  in  trust  status  certain  lands  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
Wv  irnmc 

Tne  SPEAKER  I-  .aere  objection  to 
tlie  present  consideration  of  the  bilP 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASPINALl,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
biH,  S  5l'8.  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  ' 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows 
S.  528 
Sr  !.'  enact''d  by  the  Srna'.e  and  Haute  of 
K.  pr.'^.-ntatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
X-i'-'i'-o  m  Congress  assfrnbled  That  <dl  the 
rii'A'  title.  ir.d  Interest  of  the  United  States 
la  .lud  to  the  foaowlng  described  tracts  of 
Una  and  the  improvementa  thereon  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  In  Wyoming. 
shii;  hereafter  be  held  by  the  United  States 
in  Lruil  for  the  benefit  nf  the  Shoshone  In- 
dian Tribe  and  the  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe 
nt  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 
Wyoming 

Toxnshlp  1  North    Range  1  East.  Wind  River 
Meridian.  Wyoming 
Trict    number     1.    section    28.    southwest 
qu.irter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter 
southwest  qu.irter  2.50  acres; 

Tract  number  2,  section  31.  south  half 
southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter  5  00  acres, 

Tract  number  3.  section  36.  west  half  south- 
west ci'-t-irter  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  southwest  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  7  50 
acres  Comprising  a  total  of  15  00  acres 

Sec  2  This  conveyance  Is  subject  to  all 
vaiKl  existing  rights-of-way  of  record 

Sec  3  The  Indian  Claims  ComnUsslon  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13  1946  (60  Stat  lOoOt.  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  oi  the  title  conveyed  bv  this  Act 
4iiciu!d  or  should  not  be  set  ort  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was 
laid  on  the  table 

J      A  sinular  House  bill    HR    15225'    was 
laid  on  the  table.  ■ 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  1. 
19:^3  47  STAT  1418',  ENTITLED 
AN  ACT  TO  PERMANENTLY  SET 
ASIDE  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  UTAH 
AS  AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  NAV.^JO 
INDIAN   RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  :i91  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  I,  1933  '47  Stat 
1418'.  entitled  An  act  to  permanently 
set  aside  certain  lands  in  Utah  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes  ' 

There  being   no   objection,    the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s     391 

Br  It  ^no/f-'d  by  the  Senate  and  Houge  of 
Rrpre'ientatnr.^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  .■sec- 
tion I  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1933  i47  Slat 
1 4 18 1 ,  l,s  amended  by  deleting  all  of  that  part 
of  the  last  proviso  of  said  section  1  after  the 
word  "Utah"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  for  the  health,  education,  and  general  well- 
fare  of  the  Navajo  Indlan.s  residing  In  San 
Juan  County  Planning  for  such  expendi- 
tures shall  be  di  ne  in  cooperation  with  the 
appropriate  departments,  bureaus,  commis- 
sions, divisions  .ind  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Utah,  the  county  of  San 
,;iian  in  Utah  and  the  Navajo  Tribe,  insofar 
.\s  it  is  rea-sonably  practicable,  to  accomplish 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  Act  Contri- 
bution may  be  made  to  projects  and  facilities 
within  said  area  that  are  not  exclusively  for 
rhe  benefits  of  the  beneficiaries  hereunder  in 
prop>;rti(.n  to  the  benefits  to  be  received 
theretrcm  by  said  beneficiaries,  as  mav  be 
rletermlned  by  the  State  of  Utah  through 
its  dulv  authorized  officers,  commissions,  or 
agencies  An  annual  report  of  Its  accounts, 
operations  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  funds  received  hereunder  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  of  Utah  through  its  duly 
.luthorized  officers,  oommi.sslons.  or  agencies 
to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs 
for  the  information  of  said  beneliclarles 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tmie.  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  lecoi^sider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


for  a  distance  of  1.487  feet;  thence  south 
88  degrees  20  nuuutes  cast  for  a  distance  if 
284  feet  thence  south  0  degree  50  nUnuti-s 
west  for  a  distance  of  987  5  feet:  theiic 
south  42  degrees  54  minutes  west  for  a  dis- 
tance of  223  9  feet  to  the  east-west  quarter 
section  line  of  said  .section  18;  thence  east 
along  said  quarter  section  line  for  a  dl.s- 
tance  of  570  fnet  to  the  southeast  corner  "t 
said  northwest  quarter  of  section  18;  thence 
north  0  degree  43  minutes  east  along  I  he 
north-south  quarter  section  line  for  .i  itis- 
tanre  of  2  315  feet;  thence  west  for  .i  dl.'*- 
tance  of  259  feet;  thence  north  0  degree  43 
minutes  east  for  a  distance  of  325  feet  •<> 
the  point  of  beginning 

Sec  2  The  title  of  the  tribes  to  the  :and 
conveyed  pursuant  t<i  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  exemplii  n  from  taxation  or  re- 
striction on  use  management,  or  disposition 
because  of  Indian  owiierslup 

Sec  3  This  conveyance  is  subtect  to  ex- 
isting rights-of-way  for  w.iterlines.  dectrir 
transmission    lines,   roads,   and   railroads 

Sec.  4  The  Indian  Claims  Commi.ssion  ;? 
directed  to  determine.  In  accordance  wu!i 
the  pnivlslons  of  section  2  of  the  .^ct  ..t 
August  13  1946  160  Stat.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveye<l  dv 
this  Act  sliould  or  should  not  be  .set  'tf 
a<?aln6t  anv  claim  against  the  United  suites 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.sed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  o;i 
the  table 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LANDS  TO  THE  CHEY- 
ENNE AND  ARAPAHO  TRIBES  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S,  1173'  to 
cjnvey  certain  federally  owned  lands  to 
tlie  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma, 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.   1173 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
or  Repreientattves  of  the  United  .Stares  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  all 
right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
lu  .ind  to  the  following  described  land,  and 
improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  conveyed 
to  the  Cheyenne  and  .\r»paho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma 

All  of  the  northwest  quarter  section  18. 
township  12  north,  range  16  west.  Indian 
meridian  Custer  County,  State  of  Okla- 
homa except  approximately  tnirty-one  and 
twenty-flve-hundredths  acres  located  in  the 
easterly  part  of  the  east  half  northwest 
quarter  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  259  feet  west  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  east  half  northwest 
quarter  section  18.  township  12  north,  range 
16  west,  thence  west  along  the  north  section 
line  of  said  section  18  for  a  distance  of  426 
•,-et;  thence  south  1  degree  2U  minutes  west 
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SECURITY    MEASURES   FOR   FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1534.T 
to  provide  .security  measures  for  bar.k.^ 
and  other  financial  institutions. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unaiu- 
moui  con.seiu  that  the  bill  be  pa.s.sed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri^ 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri  'Mr.  Hall  :! 
he  will  reconsider  This  is  a  verj-  urpeni 
bill,  and  people  have  been  a.sking  lor  ;t 
for  many  years  But  only  recently  has 
the  urgency  of  this  been  brought  to  our 
attention. 

During  the  last  4  years  bank  robber:e■^ 
have  increa.sed  from  1.480  a  year  to  ove: 
2.551  a  year 

The  information  is  really  startling'  .i.- 
to  what  IS  happening  in  the  field  of  bank 
robberies,  of  banks  This  is  a  measure 
that  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

We  did  not  have  a  single  person  in 
urge  a  single  objection  to  it  either  by 
mail,  by  telegram  or  otherwise.  It  ;s 
unanimous  so  far  as  we  know  and  it  is 
urgently    needed. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  gentleman  will 
permit  it  to  become  a  law. 

Mr  HALL  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
understand  that  I  have  no  basic  objec- 
tion in  view  of  his  statement.  But  in  his 
statement  he  himself  has  proved  that  it 
should  be  handled  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  where  it  ;s  listed  today  on  our 
calendar,  and  not  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  rule  This  is  the  only  point  in 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
passed  over  I  do  think  that  when  it 
comes  time  for  the  gentleman  to  explain 


his  bill  under  the  20  minutes  allotted  un- 
der -Suspensions.'  that  he  should  give 
some  indication  other  than  what  the 
members  of  the  Committw  on  Banking 
and  Currency  think;  namely,  the  ex- 
pense to  the  bankers  themselves  and 
whether  or  not  they  arc  in  approval. 

Mr  PATMAN.  The  cost  to  the  banks 
is  not  going  to  be  great.  They  know  what 
the  co.st  would  be  and  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  go  to  the  expense  because  this 
is  an  urgent  matter.  They  need  it  and 
they  need  it  now.  As  I  say,  the  expense  is 
not  going  to  be  great. 

The  cost  of  a  "package  "  of  security  de- 
vices suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  including  a  camera,  robbery 
alarm  system,  microphone  and  speaker 
system,  and  ADT  would  involve  an  initial 
installation  cost  of  S2.115  and  annual 
maintenance  charges  of  $475. 

.So  the  cost  is  not  terrific.  It  is  not  a 
liigh  cost  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  is 
obiecting  to  it. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri   Mr  Hall  J? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REVISING  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THE  BADIJVNDS  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT. S.  DAK. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  9098) 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Badlands 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  authorize  exchanges  of  land 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being   no  objection,  the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUov^s: 
HR    9098 

Be  it  r>iactcd  t^  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R,-prescntatii  rs  oi  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congrr.-.<  a.<~.-emblcd.  That,  in  order  to 
Include  lands  of  outstanding  scenic  and  sci- 
entific character  ;n  the  Badlands  National 
Monument,  the  boundaries  of  the  monu- 
ment ;ire  revised  :is  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Badlands  National  Monu- 
ment" which  is  on  tile  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
m.ike  minor  adjustments  In  the  boundaries, 
i)ut  the  total  ;<creaRe  in  the  monument  may 
at  exceed  the  acreage  within  the  boundaries 
Ucpictcd  'in  the  m.ip  referred  to  herein.  Lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  monument  that 
.ire  iicquired  by  the  United  States  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  applica- 
ble to  the  monument 

Sec.  2  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  monu- 
ment the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
quire lands  and  interests  in  lands  by  dona- 
tiuu,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  excliange.  except  that  any  lands  or 
Interests  in  land  owned  by  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  of  the 
0,;lala  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota  may  be 
.icquired  onlv  with  the  consent  of  owner. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
lauds  and  interests  in  lands  located  within 
the  monument  under  the  administrative  Jur- 
isdiction of  .my  other  Federal  agency  may  be 
tr.mstcrred  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  'he  Secretary  without  a  transfer  of  funds. 
Sec.  3.  Inasmuch  as  <A)  most  of  the  lands 
idded  to  the  Badlands  National  Monument 
bv  section  1  of  this  Act  are  inside  the  bound- 
;ines  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Sloux  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. iB)  such  lands  are  also  within  a  tract  of 
land  forty-three  miles  long  and  twelve  and 
one-half  miles  wide  which  is  in  the  north- 
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western  part  of  such  Iiullan  reservation  and 
has  been  used  by  the  United  States  Air  Force 
as  a  gunnery  range  since  the  early  part   ol 
World  War  il.    iCl    the   tribal   lands   within 
such  gunnery  range  were  leased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Governinent  and  tlie  other  lands  within 
such  gunnery  range  were  purchitsed   by   the 
Federal    Government    from    the    individual 
owners    (mostly   Indlnnsl,    iDt    the   Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  has  declared  inost  of 
such  gunnery  range  lands  excess  to  Us  needs 
and  such  excess  lands  have  been  requested  by 
the  National  Park  Service  under  the  Federal 
Property  and  Admlnl.stratlve  Service  Act  of 
1949(E)  the  leased  tribal  lands  and  the  excess 
lands  within  the  enlarged  Badlands  National 
Monument    are    needed    for    the    monument. 
(P)   the  other  excess  lands  in  such  ^-unnery 
range  should  be  restored  to  the  former  owners 
of  such  lands,  and  iGt  the  tribe  is  unwilling 
to  sell  its  tribal   lands  lor  inclusion   in   the 
national    monument,    but    is    willing    to    tx- 
change   them   for  the   excess  KO»'iery   range 
lands,  which.  Insofar  as  the  lauds  within  the 
gunnery  range  formerly  held  by  the  tribe  .ire 
concerned,    should    be    returned    to    Indian 
ownership  in  any  event,  the  Congress  hereby 
finds   that  .such    exchange   would   be   in   the 
national  interest  and  authorizes  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

(a)  All  Federal  lands  and  interests  In 
lands  within  the  Badlands  Air  Force  gun- 
nery range  that  are  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  monument  and  that  heietofore  or 
hereafter  are  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  without 
a  transfer  of  funds. 

(b»  Any  former  owner  of  a  tract  of  such 
land,  whether  title  was  held  in  trust  or  fee. 
may  purchase  such  tract  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  following  terms 
and  conditions: 

(1)  The  purchase  price  shall  be  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  United  States  to  acquire 
such  tract  and  all  Interests  therein,  plus 
interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  acquisition 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  yield  of  all  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  tract  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States;  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum. 

(2)  Not  less  than  $100  or  20  per  centum 
of  the  ptuchase  price,  whichever  is  less,  shall 
be  paid  at  the  time  ol  purchase,  and  the 
balance  shall  be  payable  In  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years  with  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined" by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  account  the  current  avcr.-ige 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  twenty 
years  remaining  to  date  of  maturity,  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one  eighth  of  1  per 
centum. 

(3)  Title  to  the  tract  purchased  shall  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  purchaser  if  It  was  held 
in  trust  status  at  the  time  the  tract  was 
acquired  by  the  United  States:  otherwise. 
the  title  to  the  tract  purchased  .shall  be  con- 
veyed to  che  purchaser  subject  to  a  mortgage 
and  such  other  security  instruments  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(4)  The  unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  shall  be  a  lien  against  the  land  If  the 
title  is  held  In  trust  and  aU  rents,  bonuses. 
and  royalties  received  therefrom.  In  the 
event  of  default  In  the  payment  of  any  In- 
stallment of  the  purchase  price  the  Secre- 
tary may  take  such  action  to  enforce  the 
lien  as  he  deems  appropriate,  including  a 
sale  of  the  land. 

(5)  An  application  to  purchase  the  tract 
must  be  tiled  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior within  one  year  from  the  date  a 
notice  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
that  the  tract  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary. 

(6)  No  application  may  be  filed  by  more 


than  live  of  the  lormer  owners  of  an  In- 
terest in  the  tract  If  more  than  one  such 
application  is  liled  for  .i  tract  the  applicants 
must  agree  on  not  more  than  live  of  the 
lormer  owners  who  shall  make  the  purchase 
.iiici  lailmg  such  agreement  :ill  such  applica- 
tions lor  the  tract  shall  be  rejected  by  the 
Secretary 

(7)  Former  owner  means,  lor  the  pur- 
po.ses  ol  subsection  (bi,  each  person  irom 
whom  the  United  StaU-s  acquired  an  Inter- 
-st  m  the  tract,  or  if  ^uch  jx-r-son  is  deceased. 
his  spouse,  or  if  such  spouse  Is  deceased. 
his   children 

ic)  All  of  such  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  that  are  not  purchased  by  former 
owners  under  subsection  (b),  or  by  other 
owners  under  section  4,  may  be  exchanged 
bv  the  Secretary  for  the  tribal  lands  and  In- 
terests in  land's  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  monument,  if  such  exchange  Is  ap- 
proved bv  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council 
and  If  the  appraised  value  of  such  lands  Is 
at  lea.st  equal  to  the  value  of  the  tribal 
lands  desired  for  monument  purposes;  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  event  the  Oglala  Sloux 
Tribal  Council  approves  such  exchange  and 
the  value  of  such  land  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  tribal  land  does  not  equal  the  value  of 
the  tribal  lands  needed  by  the  Park  .Service 
for  the  monument  extension,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  pay  the  Oglala  Sloux 
Tribe  a  sum  of  money  which  equals  the 
difference   in   value. 

Id  I  The  OBlala  Sloux  Tribal  Council  may 
authorl7.e  the  execution  ..f  the  necessary  In- 
struments to  etfect  the  exchange  on  behalf 
of  the  irlbe,  and  the  Secretarv  mav  execute 
the  necessarv  instruments  on  behalf  of  :he 
United  States. 

lei  After  the  exchange  is  effected  the 
title  of  the  Oglala  Sloux  Tribe  to  the  prop- 
ertv  acquired  bv  the  exchange  shall  be  held 
m  'rust  subject'  to  the  same  restrictions  .and 
..uthorities  that  apply  to  other  lands  of  the 
tribe  that  .ire  held  in  trust. 

f,  Former  owners  of  Innd  which  is  within 
the  Badlands  Air  Force  -unnery  range  and 
outside  the  V>oundarles  >.f  'he  monument  and 
which  has  not  been  declared  excess  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  on  'he  date  o. 
the  enactment  >i  t,hls  Act  may.  at  such  time 
as  such  lands  arc  declared  excess  :tn6  trans- 
ferred to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
provided  :n  section  3(ai.  purchase  such  land 
:us  provided  in  .section  3 (hi . 

Sr.c  4  Anv  lormer  ^>wner  of  :>  tract  of  land 
wnthin  the  boundaries  ■->'.  the  m'-'nument  that 
was  .acquired  by  the  United  States  for  the 
B-.dlands  Air  Force  gunnery  r.-.r.ge.  and  that 
's  -ransferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
■pu-uant  to  section  2  of  this  Act.  may  pur- 
chase :rom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ether  a  life  estate  in  such  tract  "r  the  en- 
■irc  estate  in  a  tract  of  substantially  the 
.^ame  value  that  is  subject  to  purchase  by 
•he  former  owner  -hereof  under  >ectlon  3ibi 
but  is  not  purchased  by  him  Such  T>urchase 
.hall  be  sublect  to  the  terms  md  conditions 
:,.  section  3(bi  except  that  the  purchase 
p'rlce  shall  l>e  an  amount  which  the  Secre- 
Tary  determines  is  fair  ..nd  ccautable  under 
he  ( ircumstances. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  nil  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following  language: 

■That  in  order  to  include  lands  of  out- 
standing scenic  and  scientific  character  in 
the  Badlands  National  Monument,  the 
boundaries  of  the  monument  are  revised  as 
uenerallv  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  Bad- 
lands National  Monument',  numbered  NM- 
B1^7021B.  dated  .August  1967.  which  Is  c^ 
file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  mav  mak»  minor  adjustments  in  the 
boundaries,  but  the  total  acreage  in  the 
monument  mav  not  exceed  the  acreage  with- 
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in  the  boundaries  depleted  on  the  map  re- 
ferred t<)  hereui  Lands  within  the  boundaries 
uf  the  monument  that  are  acqiured  by  the 
United  Stiites  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and 
reijulauons  applicable  t<j  the  monument 

Sir  2  lai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ibi  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may.  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument,  acquire  lands  and  Interests  In 
lands  by  donation,  purchase  with  donjited  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange,  except  that 
any  lands  or  interests  In  lands  owned  by  the 
Stat*  of  South  Dakota,  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of 
South  Dakota  may  be  acquired  only  with  the 
consent  of  owner  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  lands  and  interests  m  lands 
located  wlthm  the  monument  under  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurlsdiitlon  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  may  be  transferred  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  with- 
out a  transfer  of  funds 

•  (bi  As  to  lands  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  monument  but  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  gunnery  range  referred  to 
m  se<-tlon  3  hereof  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  acquire  only  rights-of-way  and 
scenlo  e.i.iieBwnts 

■  Set  3  Iftrtsnuich  as  I  A I  most  of  the  lands 
added  to  the  Badlands  National  Monument 
bv  section  I  of  this  Act  are  Inside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 'Bi  such  lands  are  also  within  .i  tract 
uf  land  43  miles  long  and  l?-j  miles  wide 
which  Is  In  the  northwestern  part  of  such 
Indian  reservation  and  has  been  used  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force  as  a  gunnery  range 
since  the  ear'v  part  of  World  War  II  Ci  the 
tribal  lands  within  such  gunnery  ranee  were 
leased  bv  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
other  lands  wlthm  such  gunnery  range  were 
purchased  bv  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  Individual  owners  i  mostly  Indians  i  'Di 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  declared 
mo6t  of  such  gunnery  range  lands  excess  to 
Its  needs  and  such  excess  lands  have  been  re- 
quested bv  the  National  Park  Service  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  AdmlrUstr.itlve 
Services  Act  of  1949  lEi  the  leased  tribal 
lands  and  the  excess  lands  within  the  en- 
larged Badlands  National  Monument  are 
needed  for  the  monument.  F'  the  other  ex- 
cess lands  in  sich  gunnerv  range  should  be 
restored  to  the  former  Indian  owners  of  such 
I.md.s  and  lOi  the  tribe  Is  unwilling  to  sell 
Its  tribal  lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  national 
nnonument  but  !s  willing  to  exchange  them 
or  interests  therein  for  the  excess  gunnery 
range  lands,  which  Insofar  as  the  lands 
within  the  gunnerv  range  formerlv  held  bv 
the  tribe  are  concerned,  should  be  returned 
to  Indian  ownership  in  any  event  the  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  that  such  exchange  would 
be  m  the  national  Interest  and  authorizes 
the  following  actions 

•■iai  W.  Federal  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  within  the  Badlands  Air  Force  gunnerv 
range  that  are  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument  and  that  heretofore  or  hereafter 
are  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  administrative  Jvinsdlctlon  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  without  a  transfer  of 
fund.' 

"lb  I  Any  former  Indian  owner  of  a  tract 
of  such  land,  whether  title  was  held  in  trust 
or  fee  may  purchase  such  tract  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  following 
terms   and   conditions 

"(li  The  purch.we  price  shall  be  the  total 
amount  paid  bv  the  United  States  to  acquire 
such  tract  and  all  Interests  therein,  plus 
interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  acquisition 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  vleld  :if  all  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  tract  was  acqtured  by  the  United 
States,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  I  per  ceutum 

"{2>  Not  less  than  »100  or  30  per  centum 
of  the  purchase  price,  whichever  is  leas,  thall 


be  paid  at  the  tiOie  -if  purchuse,  and  the 
balance  shall  be  payable  in  not  to  exceed  20 
years  with  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
account  the  current  aver^ige  market  yield  on 
outstanding  markel.ible  obligations  of  the 
United  StJites  with  iO  years  remaining  to  date 
of  maturity,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum 

"i3i  Title  to  the  tract  purchased  shall  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  purchaser  if  it  was  held 
In  trust  st.itiis  at  the  time  the  tract  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  otherwise,  the 
title  to  the  tract  purchased  shall  be  conveyed 
to  the  purchaser  subject  to  a  mortgage  and 
such  other  security  instruments  as  the  Se- 
curity deems  appropriate  If  a  tract  pur- 
chased under  this  subsection  Is  offered  for 
resale  during  the  following  10-year  period, 
the  tribe  must  be  given  the  ftrst  right  to 
purchase  it 

-.41  The  unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  shall  be  a  Hen  against  the  land  If  the 
title  IS  held  in  tru;t  and  against  all  rents, 
bonuses  and  royalties  received  therefrom 
In  the  event  of  defiuU  in  the  payment  of 
any  installment  of  the  purchuse  price  the 
Secretary  may  take  such  action  to  enforce 
the  lien  as  he  deems  appropriate,  including 
foreclosure  and  conveyance  of  the  land  to 
the  Oglala  Tribe 

■■i5i  An  application  to  purchase  the  tract 
must  be  tiled  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior within  one  year  from  the  date  a  notice 
is  published  m  the  Federal  Register  that  the 
tract  has  been  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secret.irv. 

'61  No  application  may  be  filed  by  more 
than  five  of  the  former  owners  of  an  interest 
m  the  tract  If  more  than  one  such  appli- 
cation is  filed  for  a  tract  the  applicants  must 
agree  on  not  more  than  five  of  the  former 
)wners  who  shall  make  the  purchase,  and 
falling  such  agreement  all  such  applications 
for  the  tract  shall  be  rejected  by  the  Secre- 
tary 

■■i7i  Former  owner'  means,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  ib)  of  this  section,  each 
person  from  whom  the  United  States  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  the  tract,  or  If  such 
person  Is  deceased,  his  spouse,  or  if  such 
spouse  IS  deceased   his  children 

Sec  4  lai  All  Federal  lands  and  Inter- 
ests in  lands  within  the  Ba<llands  Air  Force 
gunnery  range  that  are  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  monument,  and  that  have  been 
declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment oj  the  .Mr  Force  and  that  are  not  pur- 
ch.ised  bv  former  owners  under  section  3ibi. 
and  all  t:fQ«la  that  have  been  acquired  by  the 
United  States  under  authority  of  title  II  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June 
16.  ia33  I  48  Stat  2001  and  subsequent  relief 
.Acts,  situated  within  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  administrative  Jurisdiction  over 
which  has  heretofore  been  transferred  by  the 
President  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Executive 
Order  No  7868.  dated  April  15.  1938.  shall 
be  subject  to  the  follow^ing  provisions  of  this 
section 

"ibi  Any  former  Indian  owner  of  land 
that  Is  within  the  Badlands  Air  Force  gun- 
nery range  and  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  monument  and  that  has  not  been  de- 
clared excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  may.  within  the  period 
specified  in  section  3ibM6i  elect  ill  to  pur- 
chase an  available  tract  of  land  described  in 
section  4iai  of  substantially  the  same  value, 
or  1 11 1  to  purcha.se  the  tract  formerly  owned 
by  him  at  such  time  as  such  tract  Is  declared 
excess  and  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  provided  in  section  3iai 

"ici  Any  former  Indian  owner  of  a  tract 
of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  monu- 
ment that  was  a<quired  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Badlands  Air  Force  gunnery  range, 
and  that  Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  lii  section  2  of  this  .Act. 
may   within   the   period   specified   In   section 


3ib)iSI,  elect  ill  to  acquire  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  a  life  e.-state  In  such  tract 
at  no  cost,  subject  to  restrlcions  on  use 
that  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations  ap- 
plicable ui  the  monument,  or  ill)  to  purchase 
an  available  tract  of  land  described  In  .section 
4ial  of  substantially  the  same  value 

"(d)  Purchases  under  .subsection  ib)  and 
clause  I  111  of  subsection  ici  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  on  the  terms  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3ibl 

"Src.  5.  (a)  Title  to  all  Federal  lands  and 
interests  m  lands  within  the  boundaries  ol 
the  Badlands  Air  Force  gunery  range  that 
.ire  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  monument, 
and  that  are  transferred  to  the  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  Ihe  .Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  provided  In  section  3(a).  Includlnc 
lands  hereafter  declared  to  be  excess,  and 
that  are  not  selected  under  sections  3ibi  or  4. 
and  title  to  all  land.v  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  monument  that  were  .icqulred  by  the 
United  .States  for  the  Badlands  .Air  Force 
gunnery  range,  subject  to  any  life  estate 
conveyed  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  and  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  on  use  that  may  be 
prescribed  In  regtilatlons  applicable  to 
the  monument  which  regulations  may 
include  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
'he  blackfooted  ferret,  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  In  exchange 
11)  for  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
use  all  tribal  lands  within  the  monument 
for  monument  purpo.ses  including  the  right 
to  manage  flsh  and  wildlife  .ind  vither  re- 
sources and  to  construct  visitor  use  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities  thereon,  and  ill)  for 
title  to  3  115  63  .icres  of  land  (5wned  by  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  located  In  the  .irea  ot 
the  Badlands  Air  Force  guniiery  range  which 
Is  not  exces.s  to  the  needs  oi  the  Department 
of  the  .\lr  Force  and  which  is  enromp.vssed 
in  Civil  .\ctlon  No  B.'igW  D.  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
South  Dakota.  If  such  exchange  is  approved 
by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  The  lands 
iU-qulred  under  paragraph  ill)  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  Badlands  Air  Force  gunnerv 
range  retained  by  the  Department  of  the  -Air 
Force.  The  United  States  and  ;he  Oglal.i 
Sioux  Tnbe  shall  reserve  .ill  mineral  rights  in 
the  lands  so  conveyed  The  right  of  the 
United  States  to  tise  tor  monument  purposes 
lands  that  were  tribally  owned  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act  shall  not  Impair  the  right  ol 
the  Oglala  Slotix  Tribe  to  use  such  lands  for 
grazing  purposes  and  mineral  development 
Including  development  ior  oil  and  gas 

■lb)  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  mav 
authorize  the  execution  of  the  necessary  In- 
stnunents  to  effect  the  exchange  on  behalf  "! 
the  tribe,  and  the  Secretary  may  execute  the 
necessary  instruments  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

'10  .After  the  exchange  is  effected  the  title 
of  the  Oglala  .Sioux  Tribe  to  [he  jiroperty 
acquired  by  the  exchange  .shall  be  held  In 
trust  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  :ind 
authorities  that  .ipply  to  other  lands  of  the 
tribe  that  .ire  held  in  trust. 

"Sec.  6  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  may  convey 
and  the  Secretarv-  ol  the  Interior  may  .icquire 
not  to  exceed  40  acres  of  tribally  owned  lands 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  lor  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  permanent  facil- 
ities to  be  used  to  interpret  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the  monument  and  the  hi.-- 
tory  of  the  Sioux  Nation:  Pmvidrd.  That  no 
such  conveyance  shall  be  made  until  60  days 
(ftf-r  'he  terms  thereof  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  10 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr      BERHY      Mr     Speaker.     I     ask 


Man  f>,   nx'x'i 
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unannnous   consent    to   extend    my    re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
thf  request  ot  the  vientleman  from  South 

Dakota? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker,  the  facts 
relating;  to  H  R  9098  began  in  1941  when, 
during  World  War  II.  the  Air  Force  wa.s 
m  de'-perate  need  of  a  sizable  piece  of 
Itnd  clo.'^e  to  one  of  their  big  airbases. 
which  could  be  used  for  gunner>-  range 
uurpo.ses  An  unorganized  county  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserva- 
tion was  Uken  over  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  was  43  miles  long  and  12 ''2  miles 

wide  ,      ,      „     T., 

Nearlv  all  the  land  involved  was  In- 
dian land-either  allotted,  or  tribal.  Title 
was  taken  to  the  allotted  land  and  to  the 
non-Indian  land,  but  the  Air  Force  used 
the  tribal  land  under  condemnation  of 
lease   Title  to  the  non-Indian  land  was 
taken  bv  condemnation  and  settlement. 
Since  the  entire  area  was  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reser\ation,  the  Indians 
were  persuaded  to  sell  their  land  as  a 
matter  of  patriotism  and  cooperation  in 
the  war.  The  prices  they  received  were 
verv  low.  averaging  about  $2.85  an  acre. 
Those  Indian  families  who  made  their 
homes  on  the  gunnerv-  range  area  were 
required  to  leave  their  homes  and  their 
crops    under    ver>-    desperate    circum- 
stances,  but   they   were  told   time  and 
time  again,  both  in  public  meetings  and 
pnvatelv,  that  when  the  war  was  over 
md  the  Government  no  longer  needed 
their  property,  they  would  be  able  to  get 
if  hack 

The  ^ir  Force  has  within  the  past  2 
vears  surplused  the  bulk  of  the  gunnery 
range  area  The  Park  Ser\-ice  filed  on  it 
tor  the  purpo.se  of  extending  the  Bad- 
lands National  Monument  which  adjoins 
th's  gunnerv  range  area  on  the  north. 
The  Badlands  which  extend  down  across 
the  gunner>-  range  are  of  especially  high 

(luality.  .    .  _„^<. 

The  Forest  Senice  has  .some  interest 
in  this  area  because  of  scattered  pieces 
of  land  purcha.sed  under  the  Bankhead- 
.Jones  Farm  Tenancy  Act. 

When  the  land  was  surplused  the 
original  Indian  owTiers  asked  that  they 
be  pe'-mitted  to  purchase  their  land  back 
■u  the  price  the  Goverrunent  paid  them 
back  m  1940  and  1941.  together  with  a 
rea.sonable  interest  rate,  and  carrying 
charge  from  that  date  until  the  date  of 
repurchase.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  9098  is 
to  provide  all  of  these  benefits  to  these 
various  agencies  and  original  Indian 
owners. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Badlands  Na- 
tional Monument.  It  provides  that  the 
original  owners,  or  their  heirs,  may  re- 
purchase the  land  at  the  original  price. 
plus  the  reasonable  interest  rate  and 
carrying  charge,  and  that  the  land,  which 
is  not  redeemed,  which  will  lie  outside  of 
the  National  Monument  extension,  will 
be  exchanged  to  the  tribal  organization 
for  the  use  of  the  tribal  land  located 
within  the  extended  moniunent  area.  On 
those  tribal-  lands  the  tribe  will  retain 
title  but  will  give  the  United  States  full 
use  rights  to  use  such  tribal  land  for 
monument  purposes  and,  by  the  same 
token,  the  tribal  use  will  be  restricted  so 
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it  will  make  no  u.se  that  is  incompatible 
with  monument  purposes. 

The  tribe  will  al.so  convey  m  fee  J.OUU 
acres  of  land  located  within  the  area  le- 
.served  by  the  Air  Force  for  a  portion  of 
its  activities  in  the  northea.stern  part  of 
the  surplused  gunnery  raime  area. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  In- 
dians to  elect  to  repurchase  their  lands 
can  do  so  on  the  installment  plan,  by 
making  a  down  payment  of  20  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  or  $100,  which- 
ever is  less,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid 
over  a  20-year  jjeriod.  It  is  the  intention 
that  the  annual  lease  will  probably  pay 
the  installments. 

This  bill  provides  special  treatment  to 
the  Indian  people  who  were  formerly  res- 
idents of   the  gunnery   raime  area   and 
former  owners  of  land.   It   does  so   not 
only  because  these  iieople  were  promised 
that   they  could   have   their   land   back 
when  the  Air  Force  had  no  further  need 
for  it,  but  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  one  hand  was  guardian  over 
all  the  property  of  these  Indian  people 
and  with  the  other  hand  dealing  with 
them  for  the  purcha.se  of  their  land.  In 
a  number  of  instances  it  was  apparently 
necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  sicn 
for  and  in  behalf  of  .some  of  the  Indian 
owners  who  were  away  from  the  reserva- 
tion and  could  not  be  located.  In  other 
instances,  it  is  apparent  that  represent- 
atives of  the  Indian  Department  called 
the  owners  together,   told   them  of   the 
great  immediate  necessity  for  takms  title 
and  for  vacating  their  homes.  The  whole 
experience  was  "a  trail  of  tears"  for  tho.se 
living   within   this   gunnery   range   area 
and  almost  as  bad  for  those  who  were 
allotted  but  who  did  not  per.'-onally  live 
on  the  land. 

The  tribal  organization,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Park  Ser\-ice.  the  For- 
est Service,  and  the  individual  Indians 
have,  after  a  great  deal  of  negotiations. 
agreed  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
H  R   9098 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Haley,  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee chairman,  to  Chairman 
AsPiNALL.  the  full  Interior  Committee 
chairman,  and  to  my  colleaeues  on  the 
committee  who  have  spent  lon2  liours  in 
helping  to  .solve  the  differences  of  the 
various  departments  and  individuals 
down  through  the  years  that  this  prob- 
lem has  been  before  the  Connress. 
Thank  you. 


GRANTING  THE  CONSENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  CERTAIN  ADDITIONAL 
POWERS  CONFERRED  UPON  THE 
KANSAS  CITY  AREA  TRANSPOR- 
TATION  AUTHORITY 


The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H  J  Res.  mil  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  certain  additional  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Kan.sas  C^^y  Area 
Transportation  Authority  by  the  States 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  reading  the  report 
from  the  conunittee  on  this  bill  I  notice 
that  there  is  no  reference,  or  agency  re- 


port which  would  indicate  whether  it 
has  the  approval  of  the  executive  branch. 
Tune  and  auain  v.e  on  the  objectors 
committee  have  had  iicca.sion  to  com- 
plain because  the  committees  do  not 
print  the  reports  Horn  the  variou.s  de- 
partments on  each  piece  of  legi.slalion. 
It  would  be  very  helpful,  as  it  would  be 
m  this  ca.se.  had  they  done  so, 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    PELLY.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr    KASTENMEIER.  There  is  no  de- 
partmental    report    on    this    resolution 
since    no    department    of    the    Federal 
Government  has  an  interest  in  it. 

This  resolution  is  merely  a  sen.se-ol- 
Congre.ss  resolution  a,s  to  the  pact  which 
the  Congress  con.sented  to  la.st  year,  to 
the  modifications  in  the  State  compact 
between  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. ,  . 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  in- 
terest in  It.  excepting  Con'-;ri>.ss.  and  we 
do  onlv  to  the  ext^-nt  that  we  have  rc- 
.served  the  rmht  to  win.sent  lo  its  modi- 
fication. ,  ,  ^ 
Mr.  PELLY  I  thank  the  uentleman  tor 

that  information. 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  i^entleman 

from  Mi.s.souri.  .,„„„„ 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  a  question 
as    to    whether,    in    the   oiJinion   of    the 
-entlemen    on    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv.  such  a  bi-State  compact  does 
lake  out  of  the  .surveillance  and  over- 
sight and.  indeed,  control  of  either  of  the 
iwo    States    any    such    question    as    to 
whether  utilities  might  strike  or  wheth- 
er thev  would  be  emixiw.red  to  collec- 
tively "bargain  with  labor  representatives 
in  the  event  that  either  one  of  the  States 
had  a  law  precluding  that? 

Mr    KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  il 
the  ...entleman  will  yield,  of  course,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did  not  go 
into  that  question  becau.s«»  it  would  De 
a  matter  of  the  contlict  of  laws  between 
the  two  States  to  be  resolved  judicially 
.should  the  matter  come  up— and  not  by 
the    House    JudiciaiT     Committee.    So 
long  as  the  two  Stales  have  atireed  in 
urinci!)le  on  the  power  of  the  authority 
that  thev  want  to  iunend  it  in  relation  to 
the  apix)intment  of  employees,  collective 
bargainins,  and  pronsions  for  retirement 
nr  pension  benefits,  we  concurred  in  the 
further  con.sent  to  tho.se  changes.  If  there 
is  anv  other  question  involved,  it  would 
have  "to  be  resolved,  in  my  opinion,  judi- 
ciallv  and  not  by  the  Congress. 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  uentie- 
man-s  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  I  am 
reallv  trvmg  to  find  out  is  if  congression- 
al approval  of  a  bi-State  compact  would 
elevate  it  over  and  above  the  que.stion  of 
individual  Stat.e  laws  pertainins  to  utU- 
.ities  making  barcaining  agreements  if 
ihev  render  public  .service. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  I  can  only  haz- 
ard the  opinion  that  a  compact  between 
the  two  States,  approved  by  Consress.  de- 
pending on  the  facts  in  a  given  case 
could  be  superior  to  the  utUity  law  of 
a  State, 

Mr   HALL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.    GROSS.    Mr,    Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  PELLY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   Iowa. 

M:  GROSS  Here  again  in  this  resolu- 
tion we  have  the  words  "at  no  apparent 
cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemrneiit  '  Can 
the  nei'.tlenia!!  say  tliat  this  nieaiis  there 
will  be  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment? 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  If  the  eentle- 
nian  will  yield.  I  can  say  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Mr  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the    absolutely  no  cost  ' 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  cx)ii.side:-atton  of  the  joint 
resolution' 

There   being    no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows 
H  J    Res    1111 

W,ncrpas  th.e  CmitfTess  In  '  onsentlng  to  the 
conipa-t  between  Kans.us  und  Ml.<i«oun  cre.U- 
Init  the  Krtns.is  flty  .\rea  rrAnsp<jrtat|on  Au- 
th'Tltv  aiitl  the  Kan.sas  CUv  Arf«a  Tran.sporta- 
tlon  Dlstrlufc-ln  Public  Law  599  Elghtv-nmUi 
CLiniitre.ss  approved  September  21  19«56  pro- 
vided that  riu  power  or  powers  sh.ii;  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Kansas  City  Area  Transport-iUon 
Autn.inty  under  thdt  certain  portion  'it  arti- 
cle III  of  su.:h  fompact  w^arh  reads 

11  To  perform  all  otner  necessary  and 
Incidental  functions,  and  to  exercise  such 
addltl'inal  powers  a»  shall  be  conferred  on  It 
by  the  L,e(jls:ature  of  either  State  concurred 
In  by  the  Letflslature  of  the  other  and  by 
Act  of  Cunjfress  " 

unless  and  unti:  su.h  power  or  p<jwers  shall 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  Kan.sas  City 
Area  Transportatl>)n  Authority  by  the  legis- 
lature 'if  one  •{  the  States  to  the  compact 
and  concurred  In  by  the  legislature  of  the 
other  and  snail  h.tve  been  consented  to  by 
the  Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  .States  of  Kansa,s  and  Missouri 
have  enacted  l-;glslatl.in  co.'Jerrlng  certain 
additional  px-iwers  on  said  Kansas  City  Area 
Transporuitlon  Authority  by  Senate  bill 
numbered  399  of  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
session  of  1(67,  and  Senate  bill  numbered 
266  of  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  follows 

■  SECTION  1  In  further  effectuation  of  that 
certain  tomp,Ki  between  the  states  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri  heretofore  made  and  entered 
Into  on  December  J8,  1965,  the  Kans^is  City 
Area  Ir msportatlon  Authority  of  the  Kansas 
City  Area  Tran.sportatlon  District,  created  by 
and  under  the  aforesaid  compact,  :s  au- 
thorized to  exercise  the  following  powers  in 
addition  U)  those  heretofore  expressly  au- 
thorized  by    the  aforesaid   compact 

il)  To  make  all  appointments  and  em- 
ploy all  Us  officers,  agents  and  employees 
determine  Uielr  qualincations  and  duties  and 
flx  their  compensation 

■  iJi  To  deal  witii  and  enter  Into  written 
contracts  with  t.he  employees  of  the  Au- 
thority through  accredited  representatives 
of  such  empluvees  or  representatives  of  any 
Iatx>r  org;inLzaUon  authorised  ti->  act  for  such 
employees  concerning  wages,  sai.iries.  hours, 
working  conditions  pension  or  retirement 
provisions,  and  insurance  benehts 

1 3 1  To  provide  for  the  retirement  and 
pensioning  uf  Us  officers  and  employees  and 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  deceased 
officers  and  employees,  and  to  provide  for 
paving  bene.its  upon  disability  or  death  of 
its  otflcers  and  employees  and  to  make  pay- 
nients  fn->m  Its  luads  to  provide  for  said 
retirements,  pensions,  and  death  ^r  disability 
benetics  " 

Now   therefore   be  It 

Heiolied  by  Ihe  S'^nale  and  Houi.e  ot  Rep- 
rt-icntatiifs  of  th.e  United  States  of  America 
I'l    Congress   assembled.   That    the   Congress 


hereby  consents  to  the  additional  p<  wers 
conferred  nn  the  Kan.sas  City  Area  lYan.spor- 
tatlon  Authiirltv  by  Senate  Mil  muiibered 
399  of  the  Kansa.s  Legislature  session  of 
1967  and  Senate  bill  numbered  266  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Clenernl  Assembly  of  the 
.State  of  .Mls.siiurl 

-Sec  2  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
C  inicress  or  any  committee  thereof  to  re- 
quire 'he  dl.5clii6>ire  and  furnishing  of  such 
information  by  the  authority  as  they  may 
deem  appropriate  and  to  have  access  to  all 
books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  a\ithorlty 

Sec  3  The  right  to  alter  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Joint  resolution  Is  expressly  reserved 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
b*-  engro.ssed  and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a 
nicjtion  to  recor.sKler  w.i.s  Lud  on  the 
table 


FARM    CREDIT     ADMINISTRATION 
A.MENDMKNTS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  tl^"  bill  H  R  16674' 
to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Art  of  19:53,  as 
amended,  to  improve  the  capitalization  of 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and 
production  credit  associations,  and  for 
other  purpo.se.s 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without   prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington'' 

There  was   no  objection. 


GOLDEN   SPIKE   CENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  1909'  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  m 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bilP 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  am  surprised  that  we  have  a  bill  before 
us  in  any  way  referring  with  approval  to 
gold  or  a  golden  spike  Such  action  seems 
to  me  so  improbable  after  the  action  of 
the  House  not  so  long  ago  in  throwing 
out  gold  as  a  backm;,'  for  currency  in  this 
country,  after  describing  it  as  a  barbar- 
ous metal,  filthy  gold,  ar.d  all  that  sort 
of  thing  I  am  indeed  surprised  that  the 
House  wsuld  now  tiive  recognition  to  a 
tiolden  .spike,  of  all  things,  m  view  of 
those  recent  statements. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

.Mr  GROSS  I  am  tilad  to  yield  to  my 
fnend  from  Colorado 

Mr  .AriPIN.^LL  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  there  will  be  any  silver 
used  in  the  commemoration  medals' 

Mr  GROSS  I  would  have  no  idea 
But  this  bill  refers  to  gold,  and  it  really 
riabbert:asts  me  that  there  would  be  this 
approviii;;  recognition  after  the  action  of 
the  Hou.se  not  so  long  ago 

But  I  presume  that  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  gel  some  Members  of  the  House 
back  to  a  recoiiiution  that  there  is  some- 
thing decent  about  i^old  is  all  to  the  good. 
Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  not  object 
to  this  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S     1909 

Be  It  rnactrd  by  the  Sfnate  and  thr  House 
of  Rpprcscnfafitei  of  the  United  Stares  of 
Anif-ira  IT7  Congrris  assembled  That  In 
Commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike  .it 
Pr.'montory  Box  Elder  County.  Utah,  on  May 
10.  1869,  signifying  the  meeting  of  the  Union 
Pacinc  Rallrond  and  the  Central  Pacific 
R.illroad  upon  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
cnntlnentiil  railroad,  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  .ind  directed  to  strike 
,ind  furnish  to  the  National  Golden  Spike 
Society,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah,  not  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  medals  with 
suitable  emblenx.s.  devices  and  inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Utah  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Commission  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The 
medals  shall  be  made  .md  delivered  .it  such 
•Imes  as  may  be  required  by  the  National 
Golden  Spike  Society  In  quantities  of  nut 
le-ss  th.tn  two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall 
be  made  after  December  31.  1969  Tlie  medals 
shall  be  considered  .is  natlon.il  medal.s  wuhln 
the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the  Re',  ised 
Statutes    (31    USC    368) 

SEC  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shail 
cause  such  medals  to  be  strvick  .ind  furnished 
.1"  not  less  'han  The  estimat<'d  cost  of  m.itoi- 
facture,  including  labor  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  such  cos's 

.Sec  3  The  medals  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  in 
consultation  with  the  Utah  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Commission 

With  the  followiriR  commitree  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2  lines  1  and  2.  strike  'National 
Gi.)lden  Spike  S<x:lety,  Box  Elder  County. 
Utah"  and  Insert  "Golden  Spike  Centennial 
Celebration  Commission    W.ishmgton    D  C  " 

On  pa^e  2.  lines  4  and  5  and  page  3  lines  1 
and  2,  strike  "Utah  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
Commission  '  and  insert  "Golden  Spike  Ceti- 
t*nnial   Celebration  Commi.sslon". 

On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  "National  Golden 
Spike  Society"  and  insert  "Golden  Spike  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  Commi.sslon" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
ag.-eed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 

Mrs  SULLIV.\N  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.-VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SLT-LIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  completely  noncontroversial  piece  of 
legislation  It  is  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
mint  to  produce  national  medals  com- 
rnemoniting  the  100th  anniversaiT  of 
the  Golden  Spike  ceremonies  at  Promon- 
tory in  Utah  :n  1869  marking  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
road in  'he  United  States. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  my  .subcommittee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  such  legislation, 
have  always  been  pleased  to  recommend 
legislation  of  this  kind,  at  the  request 
of  Members  of  Congress  on  behalf  of 
nonprofit   organizations,    to   strike    na- 
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lional  medals  which  can  be  sold  for  fund- 
raising  purposes  in  connection  with 
worthwhile  obsenances  of  significant 
events  in  our  Nation's  history. 

These  medals  are  always  produced 
without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  the  tax- 
payers All  the  costs  of  manufacturing 
the  medals,  including  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  use  of  machinei-y.  labor,  overhead 
expenses,  et  cetera,  are  figui-ed  into  the 
price  which  the  nonprofit  organization 
must  pay  for  the  medals. 

In  this  particular  instance,  a  Federal 
agency  established  by  Congress,  the  Gol- 
den Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Com- 
nn.ssion,  which  includes  in  its  member- 
ship four  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,    four   Members   of   the 
US    Senate,   and   five   public   members 
appointed  by  the  President,  will  be  the 
contracting  agent  in  arranging  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  med- 
als Tlie  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate  last 
year,    would    have    permitted    a    Utah 
agency  to  handle  the  medals,  but  since 
then.  Public  Law  90-70  was  enacted  es- 
lablishing  the  Federal  Commission.  Our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr,  Moss  1 .  is  particularly  interested  in 
this  bill  because  much  of  the  initiative 
;uid  the  flnancinu  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  a  hundred  years  ago  originated 
in  his  congies.sional  di.strict.  The  author 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  was  the  Senator 
irom  Utah.  Senator  Moss,  who  has  given 
his  full  approval  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  legislation  in  the  House  at  the 
request  of  Congressman  Moss.  So  I  think 
this  can  now  be  called  the  Moss-Moss 

bill. 

Our  committee  received  no  objections 
1,0  this  legislation.  It  is.  as  I  said,  com- 
pletely noncontroversial. 


W\LT  DISNEY  COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS 


The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
H  J  Res  1234'  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance  of 
bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Art,s  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished public  service  and  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to  the 
United  Stales  and  to  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H  J  Res.  1234 
Whereas  Walt  Disney's  life  personified  the 
\mertcan  dream  and  his  rags-to-rlches  story 
demonstrated  that  the  United  States  of 
\merlca  remains  the  land  of  opportunity; 
vnd 

Whereas  Walt  Disney,  "the  most  slgnlfl- 
cant  figure  In  graphic  arts  smce  Leonardo," 
pioneered  motion  picture  cartoons,  produced 
spectacular  feature  flUns,  and  created  fasci- 
nating nature  studies  bringing  Joy  and  pleas- 
ure to  children  of  all  ages;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  developed  one  of  the 
w.  inders  of  the  modern  world.  Disneyland,  a 
fabvilous  park  where  happiness  reigns  and 
where  one  cm  relive  the  Nation's  past  as 
well  as  stei)  into  the  'uture;   and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  was  a  great  humani- 
tarian, a  "teacher  of  human  compassion  and 
kindness."  a  master  entrepreneur,  a  great 
oonservatlonist;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  masterful  touch 
contributed  so  significantly  to  the  succees  of 
exhibits  of  the  United  States,  including  those 
at  the  New  York  and  Brussels  World's  Pairs; 
and 


Whereas  Walt  Disney,  always  an  outstand- 
ing patriot,  during  World  War  II  devoted  95 
per  centum  of  the  production  of  his  studios 
to  the  armed  servicee;  and 

Whereaa  Walt  Disney's  vUlon  and  work 
with  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs did  so  much  to  create  international 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding  with 
our  neighbors  In  Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  received  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  Academy  Awards,  citations, 
and  honors  from  govemmenU  the  world  over, 
industry,  civic  groups,  and  universities,  which 
when  listed  total  nearly  a  thousand;   .md 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  greatest  gifts  to 
mankind  were  laughter,  his  steadfast  faith  in 
future  generations,  and  his  belief  that  good 
will  ultimately  triumph  over  evil;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  Interest  In  young 
America  is  evidenced  by  his  founding  of  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Artfi,  a  college- 
level  school  of  the  creative  and  performing 
arts,  which  he  regarded  as  his  most  Important 
contribution    U)    posterity:     Now,    therefore. 

belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameru-a 
m  Congress  assembled.  That,  m  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  public  service  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  United  SUles 
and  to  the  world,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  present  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  ;n 
the  name  of  the  Congress  to  the  widow  ol 
the  late  Walt  Disney  a  gold  medal,  with  suit- 
able emblems,  devices,  and  inscription:;  to  be 
determined  tav  Walt  Disney  Productions  wtHi 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
The  Secretary  shall  cause  svich  a  medal  to  be 
struck  and  furnished  to  the  President;  Pro- 
vided. That  the  California  Institute  of  the 
Arts  agrees  to  pay.  under  terms  cx)nsldered 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  tx)  proU'ci  the 
Interests"  of  the  United  States,  all  costs  in- 
curred in  the  striking  of  such  medal 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Tre.isury 
shall  strike  and  furnish  to  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  duplicate  copies  of  such  medal 
in  bronze.  The  medals  shall  be  considered  as 
national  medals  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes   (31   USC 

368>. 

( b  I  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  .section 
shall  be  made  and  delivered  ;a  such  limes  as 
may  be  required  by  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  two 
thousand.  The  Secretary  ol  the  Trea-sury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  lurnisheo 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  .md 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  ol  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  pa\-ment  of  such  costs 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  suoport  House  Joint  Resolution  1234, 
.a  resolution  providing  for  the  issuance 
of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Walt  Disney,  and  for  the  issuance  of 
bron/^e  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished public  service  and  outstanding 
contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  for  this  res- 
olution is  very  similar  to  one  I  intro- 


duced on  FebruaiT  9,  1967— House  Joint 
Resolution  287—3  months  before  any 
resolution  honoring  Walt  Disney  was  in- 
troduced in  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  idea  for  a  commemorative  medal 
for  Walt  Disney  was  conceived  In  early 
1963 — over  5  years  ago— when  a  con- 
.^tituent,  Mrs.  Ellen  Boyd  of  Meade, 
Kans,,  contacted  me  suggesting  appro- 
priate itclion  honorinc  Walt  Disney,  It 
IS  gratifyinii  in  see  this  neaiinu  accom- 
pli.shment. 

His  work  is  lespected  for  its  wholr- 
.somene.ss,  its  quality,  and  its  uplifting 
oiitimism. 

Kansans  loved  Walt  Disney— as  did  all 
.Americans — lor  his  work  in  entertain- 
ment, prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
conservation,  and  palrioti.sm, 

I  urge  the  Congress  today  to  apjiiovc 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1234. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request   of   the    gentlewoman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
this  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  noncon- 
troversial. but  in  case  there  are  any  mis- 
understandings about  it.  I  want  to  clear 
them  up.  I  can  see  where  it  might  be  pos- 
sible that  there  would  be  .some  misunder- 
standings since  the  legislation  calls  for 
the  .striking  of  a  gold  medal.  A  .similar 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  S3 .000  to 
i)av  the  cost  of  such  a  gold  medal  for 
presentation    by    the    President    of    the 
United  States  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Walt  Disney  The  bill  now  before  us  does 
not  authorize  the  appropriation  of  any 
Federal  funds  for  the  gold  medal  or  the 
bronze  duplicates. 

The  .sponsoring  organization,  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  the  Arts,  founded  by 
Walt  Disnev  for  college- level  instruction 
in  the  arts,  would  be  obligated  under  the 
House  bill  to  provide  the  funds  for  the 
manufacture  of  all  of  the  medals,  includ- 
ing the  gold  medal. 

As  the  committee  report  iioints  out, 
there  is  i)recedent  tor  commemora- 
tive medals  authorized  by  Congress  to  be 
manufactured  not  only  m  bronze  but 
also,  to  .some  limited  extent,  in  precious 
metals.  In  this  instance,  we  are  permit- 
ting the  use  of  gold  for  only  a  .single 
medal  and  bronze  is  specified  for  all  of 
the  others. 

The  Members  of  the  Hou.se  will  re- 
member that  no  bills  have  been  pa.s.sed 
in  this  body  for  at  least  5  years  to  strike 
gold  medals  honoring  any  individual. 
This  i)olicv  was  adopted  in  my  subcom- 
mittee following  the  establi.-hment  bv 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  ol  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom,  a  uold  medal 
award  to  outstandintr  individuals  which 
costs  the  Government  only  S50  each  :n- 
.stcad  of  the  S3.000  cost  of  ;in  individual 
gold  medal  designed  to  memorialize  an 
I'ndividual.  However,  when  wo  have  au- 
thorized the  striking  of  commemorative 
medals  for  nonprofit  or^'anizations.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lias  usually 
been  authorized  to  decide  which  mate- 
rials may  be  used  in  them,  and  occa- 
sionallv  gold  or  .^ilver  or  platinum  have 
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been  used  for  a  few  copies  of  these 
medals 

I  miiiht  say  that  several  Mt'mbers  of 
Congress  have  intrnduced  leuislation  to 
authorize  ihe  strikin.;  of  cummemorative 
half  dollars  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev- 
erend Dr  Martin  Luther  Kin?.  Jr  Con- 
gress has  nut  authorized  any  rommemo- 
rative  coin  issues  for  many  years,  and  I 
>enously  doubt  if  any  such  leuislation 
will  be  approved  this  yrar  However.  I 
iiave  sua^L'sted  that  a  commemorative 
medal  honoium  Dr  Kmy  could  un- 
doubtedly be  approved  :n  my  .subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee  and 
by  the  Cnntriess  It  minht  veiy  well  be 
the  kitid  of  a  bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidennc  now  to  honor  Walt  Disney  In 
other  words,  the  spon.Nonni;  ortianiza- 
tion  could  arranue  to  have  the  medals 
struck  by  the  mint  for  the  purpose  of 
raisink'  funds  for  memor-.alizint;  Dr  Kinu 
throu'-;h  a  scholarship  prosram  or  some- 
thir.e  of  that  kind,  and  could  arranc:e  to 
have  a  ijold  copy  struck  for  presentation 
bv  the  President  to  the  widow  of  Dr 
Kin? 

I  mention  that  today  because  I  read 
ir.  the  newspapers  m  the  last  few  days 
that  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  Wallace  told  a  numismatic  group 
m  New  York  that  Consre.ss  should  honor 
Dr  K.r.^  throut;h  the  issuance  of  a  uold 
medal  rather  than  through  the  minting 
of  a  commemorative  coin 

The  Members  may  be  interested  in  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  ijentlewoman 
from  Ohio  Mrs  Bolton'  :  on  this  mat- 
ter last  week    That  letter  is  as  follows; 

House  or  Representattvfs. 
Washington    D  C    Apnl  !0    1968. 
Hull    Fr\ncesP    B.-)LT0N 
Mfnibi'r  of  Cong-???. 
Rajburti   Hour  OKre   Building 

De.ar  Colie,\cue  Cti.ilrman  Wright  Pnt- 
man  of  the  Comxnittee  on  Bankmi?  .ind  Cur- 
rencv  has  referred  to  me  your  Ietr.er  n{  April 
JJ  coiit.ilnnig  in  article  in  The  Cleveland 
Press  written  by  Mr  Julius  Weiss.  Stamp 
.ind  Com  Wnrer.  urging  enactment  by  Cnn- 
»;ress  of  leigislatlon  to  strike  a  commemor.i- 
•ue  coin  honoring  the  late  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr  Such  legislation  would  come  with- 
in The  jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee 

It  is  true.  -IS  Mr  Weiss  points  ..lut  m  his 
column  and  In  his  ;etrer  to  you.  that  Con- 
gress h.i5  not  .luthorized  my  new  commemd- 
ratn  e  c  .ins  tor  many  years  The  practice  of 
issuing  iueh  .'oins  wa.s  virfuaMv  ended  in 
1939  after  a  ^rea'  m  iny  iuch  v'olns  issues 
had  been  auth.^r.zed.  An  exception  w;\s  m<ide 
by  Congress  in  the  case  if  'he  coin  honoring 
Booker  T  Wishlngton.  and  the  law  .lUthor- 
izing  this  coin  wis  later  oh.^nged  to  permit 
the  striking  of  a  new  design  which  honored 
both  Booker  T  Washing"  an  and  George 
Washington  Carver  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  these  commemorative  coins  were  to 
go  to  restoration  of  the  birthplace  :n  Boolcer 
T.  Washington,  but  as  I  recaU — and  this 
happened  quite  a  while  ago— most  of  the 
f'.inds  which  were  raised  -ippirently  wen:  tj 
individuals  rather  than  'o  the  purposes  set 
-•ut  m  the  '.egislation 

Sutjsequently.  no  furthpr  authorizations 
*ere  niaae  tor  cummemorative  cuins.  Instead 
a  policy  was  adopted,  which  has  been  fol- 
.owed  : or  many  years  now  of  iiuthorizing  the 
;.s»u.ince  of  conunemorat..  e  n  ition.d  medals 
Just  last  week,  the  Committee  on  B.Tnlcmg 
and  Currency  approved  a  bill  "o  strike  a  na- 
tuinal  medal  honoring  th  •  ;a:e  Walt  Disney. 

I  understand  Senator  Htigh  Scott  of  Penn- 
-.vlvania  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  authorize  i.ie  striking  of  a  50-cent  coin 


hniortng  Dr  King.  I  assume  that  similar  bills 
will  oe  Introduced  by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress If  a  commemorative  medal  were  to  be 
proptised  {  can  .'Ssure  vnii  tlicre  would  be  no 
;)r;>blem  what<.orver  in  getting  the  legislation 
approved  but.  ol  course,  commemorative 
niedil^  do  not  have  the  same  collector  value 
in  the  coin  mirket  that  commemomtive 
coins  hive  enjoyed  I  might  say  that  the 
•lueition  '""f  aurhorl/ttiit  future  issues  of  com- 
memorative coins  Is  one  of  the  matters  which 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Joint  Commission  on 
C  jlnnge  .lUfhorlzed  by  the  Coinage  Act  of 
IW."!.  and  I  wou!d  certainly  welcome  a  review 
by  that  ComnU.sslon  of  the  policy  which  has 
been  m  efTect  since  1954  opposing  the  Issu- 
ance of  conimemoratlve  coins. 
Sin'-erely  yours. 

LeoNoa  K.  Sui  livan. 

Ciairmati. 

The    SPKAKFJ}     This    concludes    the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


INQUIRY  ABOUT  CALL  OF  THE 
CONSENT  C.AI.ENDAR 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speakei .  included  on 
the  Con.sent  Calendar  today  was  Calen- 
dar No.  183.  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1224. 
and  al.so  Calendar  No  184.  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  1237  Have  the.se  been  re- 
moved from  the  Consent  Calendar  or 
was  there  an  oMiisitthf 

The  SPEAKER  Calendar  No  183. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1224.  will  be 
coming  up.  Tlie  Chair  understands  that 
was  not  eliKible  today,  and  it  is  cominc 
up  tomorrow  by  unanimous  consent,  as 
was  announced  last  Thursday  by  the 
majority  leader 

On  the  other  inquiiv.  Calendar  No. 
184,  House  Joint  Re.solution  1227  that  is 
not  eligible  today.  The  Chair  has  no 
knowl^ne  of  any  proposed  action  on 
that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  HALL  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri thanks  the  Chair 


APPOINTMENT  OF  r()NFKRP:ES  ON 
HR  12«39.  REMOVING  CERTAIN 
LIMITATIONS  ON  OCEAN  CRL^SES 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  HR.  12639' 
to  remove  certain  limitations  on  ocean 
cniises,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs  Garmatz.  Downing.  Mi'rphy  of 
New  York.  Mailliard.  and  Pelly. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Ml  RUMSFELD.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
April  1.  April  4.  and  April  29.  1968.  when 
It  was  necessaiv  foi  me  to  be  out  ol  town. 
.seven  roUcall  votes  developed  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  as  indi- 
cated below 

On  lollcall  No.  77.    nay. 

On  rollcall  Na  78.  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  79.    nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  86.    yea." 

On  rollcall  No  87.  'yea  " 

On  rollcall  No  88.    yea." 

On  rollcall  No    107.   •yea." 


AMENDING      SECTION      376' a         OF 
TITLE  28.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Ml  KASTENMEIEK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  to  susijcnd  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  'HR.  9391  '  to  amend  section  376' a  i 
Of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 
H  R    9391 

Br  it  rnarted  by  the  Sriiatr  and  Ilouie  of 
Reprc'-rntatiie'i  of  the  United  Statet  ni 
Arnenra  m  Congreis  assembled  That  m) 
section  :t76ia)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

■■.'Xny  Judge  of  the  United  -States  may  by 
written  election  tiled  with  tlie  Director  of  the 
Admlnl.stratl\e  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  within  six  months  after  the  date  on 
whlcli  he  tJikes  office  or  within  six  months 
after  he  marries  bring  himself  within  ihp 
purview  of  this  section  " 

(bi  Por  the  purpose  of  tlie  .imeiidni.:.' 
made  by  subsection  (ai.  a  Judge  who  is  m 
ofHce  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  tliis  Art 
shall  he  deemed  to  have  taken  o'i1\re  on  that 
date 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
make  the  [xiint  of  order  that  a  quoniti. 
IS  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  i- 
not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  .Mr  Speaker.  I  move  .i 
call  of  the  House. 

.■\  call  ot  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowitii;  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

{Roll  No.  114] 

.Adair  Felghan  Matsunaga 

Andrews,  Ala  nuo  MiUer.  Calif 

.Vshley  FUher  Moore 

Ashmore  Frellnehuysen  Morton.  Md 

Barlni;  Oallflanakls  Nelsen 

Barrett  Gardner  Nichols 

Bevtll  Ciibbons  O  Koiiskl 

Blackbiirti  (jreen.  Oreg  Olsen 

Boiling  (ireen.  Pa.  Pepper 

i3rad€'m:is  Ciiirney  Pickle 

Brascd  Hacan  Pirnle 

Brav  H.iley  Podell 

Bro<'k  Hallcrk  Pollock 

Brown   f'alif  Hai;sen.  Idaho  Resnlck 

Brown.  Ohio  Hai.>*-n.  Wa.sh.  RfiHs 

Hurke.  Fla  Heckler.  Mass  RUcrs 

Button  Herloni;  Rourrs.  F'.a 

Carey  Holland  Houdebu.sh 

Ca.sey  Hull  Roti.sh 

Ccller  Jacoljs  .Selden 

Collier  Jones.  N'  C  SIsk 

Conyers  Kiizen  Sprlncer 

Corman  Kelly  Steed 

Cunningham  Kuykendall  .'Stephens 

Davis.  Oa  Long.  La.  ."^Mibblefleld 

Daw.son  L okens  Tt  a«ue.  Calif 

Dellenback  McCloiikey  Teaaue.  Tex 

Derwinskl  McMillan  Tunney 

Diktss  Macdonald.  Vi.;onto 

D.iwdv  Ma'^s.  Willis 

Eckharot  M.idden  Wyatt 

Edwards.  Ala  .Martin  Voting 

Esch  .Math'.as.  Calif. 

r'arbstem  Mathux.s.  Md 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  330 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Mill/ 
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AMENDING      SECTION       376<a'       OF 
TITLE  28.   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr.  POFF  Mr  Speakei.  I  demand  .i 
second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  con.<idered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  Irorn  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Kastenmeier  1. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  us  I  may  con- 

.>ume.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  simplv  to  amend  the  Federal  judicial 
.^urvuors  annuity  act  to  permit  a  Federal 
ludpe  who  is  not  married  at  the  time  he 
lakes  ottice  and  does  not  many  until 
alter  the  expiration  of  the  6-month 
period  in  which  he  must  elect  to  partici- 
liate  in  the  judicial  survivors  annuity 
system  an  opportunity  to  join  that  sys- 
tem 

The  committee's  amendment  is  a  tech- 
nieul  one.  Under  existing  law  the  Federal 
ludge  has  only  one  opportunity  to  bring 
himself  into  the  annuity  system.  He  must 
make  his  election  6  months  after  he 
takes  office.  His  decision  to  participate 
or  remain  outside  the  system  is  irrevoc- 
,)ble. 

However,  a  judue  with  no  wife  or  de- 
pendent children  has  no  incentive  to  join 
the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
[ails  to  join  within  6  months  after  tak- 
ing; office  and  sub.sequently  marries,  he 
is  unable  to  Lict  the  protection  of  the 
annuity  for  his  family.  The  measure  be- 
fore the  House  would  correct  this  unde- 
sirable situation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  also  say  that  all 
judues  who  have  not  elected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  .system  would  be  given  6 
months  in  which  to  do  so.  Judges  who 
are  hereafter  appointed  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  within  6 
months  alter  taking  office  or  6  months 
.liter  marrying.  That  is  the  simple 
.  tfcct  of  the  bill  before  the  House  today, 
and  I  hope  for  favorable  action  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
uenlleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Federal  judges  as  individ- 
uals are  automatically  blanketed  into  the 
vetiiement  system,  arc  they  not? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  They  are,  in- 
deed, and  this  measure  does  not  affect 
them  as  individuals  in  any  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  pay  nothing  toward 
their  licrsonal  retirement,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Under  this  pro- 
gram they  pay  for  it.  This  is  an  annuity 
system,  and  under  the  annuity  system 
they  contribute  3  percent  i^er  month. 

Mr  GROSS.  Three  percent  per  month. 
This  bill  merely  gives  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  .select  a  survivor  annuity  at 
some  later  time? 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Those  who  are 
unmarried  at  the  time  they  enter  the 
system,  and  later  marry,  this  measure 
tiives  them  an  additional  opportunity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  judge  could  not  do  this 
alter  iie  retires? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  He  could  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Having  in  mind  the  age 
uisi)anty  of  at  least  one  on  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  married  status — this  bill 
would  have  no  effect  upon  whether  a 
.tudge  married  an  18-year-old  girl,  would 
it? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No;  this  would 


have  no  effect  at  all  on  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Section  376  applies  lo 

judpes  of  the  United  States^  that  is,  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  dis- 
trict courts  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  a  circuit  court  judge 
or  a  district  court  judae  could  be  6o  years 
of  age  or  70  and  marry  an  18-year-old 
girl,  and  he  could  .siill  elect  survivor 
benefits,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  He  could;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my.^elf 
such  time  as  I  may  consume 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  ')1  the 
subcommittee  which  had  this  legislation 
in  charge  has  already  lully  exiiiaineri. 
when  a  Federal  judge  assumes  the  office 
to  which  he  is  appointed,  he  has  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months  in  which  to  make  a  de- 
cision concerning  the  Judicial  Survivors 
Annuity  Act.  If  he  is  married,  very  likely 
he  will  elect  lo  participate  and  contrib- 
ute the  n  quired  3  percent  ut  his  salary 
m  order  lo  nive  his  .-urvivor  upon  his 
death  appropriate  .securit.v.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  when  he  a.s.sumes  office  he  is 
unmarried,  he  may  very  well  |jostix)ne 
the  decision,  and  if  he  postpones  it  be- 
yond a  6-month  period  lollowin?  his  oath 
of  office,  he  has  postp.med  it  too  long 
under  the  present  law 

The  simjile  effect  of  this  legislation  is 
to  give  the  unmarried  ludge  who  enters 
upon  his  office  and  allows  the  6-month 
period  to  expire,  and  who  thereafter 
takes  unto  himself  a  wife,  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  new  election  lo  include 
her  under  the  survivors  annuity  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  to  do  principally  with  38  judges 
who  now  do  not  participate,  but  only 
.seven  of  those  38  are  unmarried,  and 
only  two  of  the  .seven  liave  indicated  they 
desire  to  participate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  speedy  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ;s  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Wiscon- 
sin that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  9391.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 
as  amended,  was  jia.s.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ENACTING     OF     THE     INTERSTATE 

AGREEMENT  ON  DETAINERS  INTO 

LAW 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  .suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iH.R.  15421)  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  into  law.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //oti.sc  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Detainers  Act". 

Sec  2.  The  Interstate  Agreement  on  De- 
tainers is  hereby  enacted  into  law  and  en- 
tered by  the  United  States  on  its  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  all  Jurisdictions  legally  Joining  m  sub- 
stantially the  following  form: 

"The  contracting  SUtes  solemnly  agree 
that: 


".^RTULK    I 

"Tlic   p.trty   .-states   lind   lh.it    cha^^es   out- 
standing ;igain-t   a  pi-isoner.  deniners  b.ised 
on     un'rii'd    indictments,    inlormatlons.    t.r 
loinplaints     and      dimcultle.-,      m      securing 
speedy   trial  ol    ijcr.sons  already   incuircrrated 
in  other  Jui-isdlctlons.  produce  unciTtaimles 
which  obstruct   programs  of  ijrisoner   treal- 
inent    and   rehabilitation.    Accordingly,    it    is 
the  policy  oi  tlie  party  .Stat<:-s  .'iid  the  jnir- 
po-e    of    this    agreement    to    encourage    the 
expeditious  and  orderly   disposition   of   such 
charges    and    determination    ol     ihe    proper 
.••t.itus  of  any  and  all  detainers  based  on  iin- 
•ncfl     indictments,     mlormatious.     or     coin- 
1)1.111, is    The  iJ.irty  .suites  .ilso  lind  ihat  jirc- 
cfcdiiiKs  with  reli-rencc  to  such  charges  and 
detainers,     when     (m.mating     Iroin     another 
jurisdiction,   cannot    properly   be   hud   ui   'lie 
..bscnc-  of  cooperative   procedures.   It   is   the 
lurtlier  purpose  ot  llils  .igrcenicnl  to  j.r'vide 
.  'I'-li  (■'■operative  i)roccdure.'=. 
.■■.^RTl^l,^    II 
•As  u.-=fd  in  this  agreement  : 
lai      ISlate'    shall    mean    a    State    of    the 
United   States:    ihe   United   States   of    Atner- 
icii;   a   lerriiirv   or  jjos.scsslon   ol    the  United 
Slates;    ihe   Disinct     ,1    Columbia;    tlie  <'om- 
laonweallh  of  Puerto  Hlco, 

ibi  'Sending  Slate'  shall  mean  .i  .State 
in  wliich  a  prisoner  is  incarcerated  .a  tlie 
unie  that  he  initiates  .i  requHst  lor  linal  <lis- 
po.siiion  inirsuant  to  article  III  hereof  or  at 
the  time  that  a  request  for  custody  or  avail- 
ability IS  initiated  jjurstnint  to  ;.rtiile  IV 
hereof, 

••(CI     Receiving     State'     shall     meaii     the 
suite  in  which  trial  Is  to  be  had  on  .in  in- 
dictment,   information,    or    complaint    jnir- 
:  iiant  to  article  III  or  article  IV  hereof 
■■.ARTin  J,   III 
■■I  a  I    Wiicnever  a  jjerson  !ias  entered  uiion 
.1   :irni  ol    imprisonment   m   a   jienal    or   i  or- 
rectlonal    institution    of   a   parly   state    and 
whenever    during    the    i  ontinu.iiice    ol     'he 
•.erm   of    imprisonment   tliere   is   pending   m 
..ny    other   party   State   any    untried    Indict- 
ment, information,  or  complaint  on  the  basis 
of  which  a  deUlner  has  been  lodged  against 
the   prisoner,    he   shall    be    brought    to    trial 
•.vithln   one   liundred   and   eighty   days    after 
lie  shall  have  caused  to  be  delivered  tfj  the 
])rosecutlng  officer  and  the  .ippropriate  court 
i.if  the  jirosecuting  officer's  j'.irisdiction  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  place  of  hi.-  imprisonment 
arid  his  request  for  a  final  disposition  to  ije 
made    of    the    indictment,    information.    '  r 
roinplalnt:    Prmided,   That,    for   good    i  au.se 
shown    m    open    court,    the    prisoner    or    Ids 
(  (iun.sel     being    present,     the    court    having 
jurisdiction    of    the    matter   may    grant    any 
necessarv  or  reasonable  continuance    The  re- 
quest of  the  i.Tl-soner  shall  be  accompanied 
by    a    certificate    of    the    appropri.ite      fficiai 
.having  custody  of  the  prisoner,  stating  the 
term  of  commitment  under  which  the  pris- 
'.ner  is  bclnK  held,  the  time  already  served, 
the  time  remaining  to  be  served  on  the  sen- 
•ence,  the  .imotmt  of  good  time  earned,  the 
tune    of    ijarole    eligibility    of    the    [jrlsoner 
;,nd  any  decisions  of  the  State  parole  agency 
relating  to  the  jjrlsoner. 

■■(hi  The  written  notice  .aid  request  for 
unal  disposition  referred  to  m  jiaragraph  >  a  i 
hereof  shall  be  plven  or  sent  by  the  jirlsoner 
to  the  warden,  comml.ssloner  of  corrections, 
or  other  ofHcial  having  custody  of  him.  who 
shall  promptly  forward  it  together  wi-h  the 
certificate  to  the  appropriate  prosecutlne 
official  and  court  by  registered  or  certified 
mail,  return  receipt  requested. 

"^O  The  warden,  commlsEioner  of  cor- 
rections, or  other  official  having  'ustody  of 
•he  prisoner  shall  promptly  Inform  him  of 
the  -ource  and  contents  of  any  detainer 
:  jd'jed  acalnst  him  and  shall  also  Inform  h.lm 
of  his  right  to  make  a  request  for  hnal  dls- 
jiositlon  of  the  indictment,  information,  or 
complaint  on  which  the  detainer  Is  based. 
■■'di   .^ny    request    for    final    disposition 
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mcide  oy  a  prisoner  pursuant  to  paristruph 
mi  aereof  shall  op«ral«  ia  a  request  t^r  final 
dlspiieltlon  of  dU  untrtKl  Indlrtment*.  In- 
fi)rm,itU)ns.  ar  complaints  on  '.he  bnwsls  of 
whirh  detainers  have  been  :'Xl(?ed  against 
the  prisoner  rrom  the  State  to  wh  ise  proe- 
ecutnif  Lifflrial  the  rt>quest  .'or  niirtl  dispcal- 
tlon  is  specifically  directed  The  warden, 
commissioner  of  corrections,  or  other  official 
havliiij  custody  of  the  prisoner  shall  Jorth- 
wiin  nu'.lty  .Ul  iippr'>prlritp  prosecutlnj;  of- 
ficers ,ind  courts  In  the  -.evpral  Jurisdictions 
within  the  State  to  which  the  prisoners  re- 
quest Tor  final  dlsponltlon  is  being  '*nt  of 
the  [iroceedlrig  beuiR  Initiated  by  The  pris- 
oner Any  lU'tificatlon  sent  pursu.uu  to  this 
pdriKr.-tph  shall  b«  accompanied  by  copies 
of  '.I'.e  prisoners  written  notice  request,  and 
the  certificate  If  trial  Is  not  had  on  any 
Indictment.  :ti'  irniiitu>n,  or  complaint  con- 
templated hereby  prior  to  the  return  of  the 
prisoner  Ui  the  original  place  of  imprison- 
ment, .such  Indictment,  information,  or  com- 
plaint shall  not  t>e  of  iny  further  force  or 
effect,  iind  the  court  shall  enter  .in  order  dis- 
missing the  -iame  with   prejudice 

■  le)  Any  request  for  .final  disposition 
made  by  t  prls.mer  pursuant  to  pargaraph 
I  a}  hereof  .-ihall  also  be  learned  t^i  be  a 
wiiiver  of  .axtradltlon  with  respect  'o  any 
ch.^rge  >r  proceeding  contemplated  thereby 
or  included  therein  by  reason  of  paragraph 
id)  hereof,  and  i  waiver  of  extradition  to  the 
receiving  State  to  serve  any  i>entence  there 
imposed  upon  him,  after  >.;>mpletlon  of  his 
term  of  imprisonment  .u  the  sending  State 
The  request  for  final  disposition  shall  .ilso 
constitute  a  consent  by  the  prisoner  to  the 
prixluctlon  of  his  body  in  any  court  where 
his  presence  may  be  required  In  order  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  .igreement  and 
;«  further  consent  voluntarily  to  be  returned 
U)  the  original  place  of  Imprisonment  ;n  ic- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  .igree- 
ment  .N'othlng  in  this  paragraph  shall  pre- 
vent the  imposition  cjf  a  concurrent  sentence 
If  otherwise  permitted  by  law 

if'  Escape  from  custtxly  by  the  prisoner 
■subsequent  to  his  execution  of  the  request 
:  ir  flnal  disposition  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(  II    hereof  .sh.UI  void  the  request. 

Wrticu:  rv 

"lai  The  ipproprlate  officer  of  the  Juris- 
diction In  whl?h  an  untried  Indictment.  In- 
formation, or  complaint  Ls  f>endlng  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  .i  prisoner  igalnst  .vhom  he 
has  lodged  a  detainer  and  who  Is  serving  a 
term  of  imprliOnment  In  any  party  State 
made  avail  ible  In  .iccordance  with  article 
Viai  hereof  upon  presentation  of  a  written 
request  for  temporary  custody  or  availability 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Stale 
in  which  the  prisoner  Is  Incarcerated'  Pro- 
vided. That  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of 
>uch  indictment,  information,  or  complaint 
shall  have  duly  approved,  recorded,  .ind 
transmitted  the  request:  And  prmtdcd  lur- 
thrr.  That  'here  shall  be  a  period  uf  thirty 
days  after  receipt  by  the  .\pproprlate  author- 
ities before  the  request  be  honored,  within 
which  period  the  Oovernor  of  the  ^endlng 
State  may  disapprove  the  request  for  tem- 
;>(/rary  .ustody  or  availability,  either  upon 
'lus  'wn  miition  or  up)on  motion  of  the 
prlBcner 

"(hi  Upon  receipt  'f  the  nfflcer'S  'vrltten 
request  as  provided  in  paragraph  .  a  i  hereof 
the  appropriate  .uuhorltles  .ha' Ing  the  pris- 
oner In  custody  shall  furnish  the  officer  with 
a  certificate  stating  the  t^rm  oi  'omniltment 
under  which  the  prisoner  is  being  held,  the 
time  already  >erved.  the  time  remaining  to  tie 
served  on  the  .^entente  the  amount  of  good 
time  earned,  the  time  of  parole  eligibility  of 
the  pris«;>ner.  .iiid  any  decisions  of  the  State 
parole  igencv  relating  to  the  prisoner  .Siild 
authorities  simultaneously  shall  furnish  nil 
other  jfflcers  and  appropriate  courts  In  the 
receding  State  who  hai  lodged  detainers 
against  the  prisoner  with  5lmil<»r  certifi- 
cates and  with  notices  Informing  them  of  the 


request  tor  cust^^dy  ir  ivallablUty  and  of 
the  reasons  therefor 

ici  In  respect  of  any  proceeding  made 
[)osslble  by  this  article,  trial  shall  be  com- 
menced within  Line  hundred  and  twenty  days 
of  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner  In  the  receiving 
State,  but  for  good  cniis«  shown  In  open 
court,  the  prl.soner  or  his  counsel  being  pres- 
ent, the  court  hR\lng  Jurisdiction  of  the 
matter  may  grant  any  necessary  or  reason- 
able continuance 

(d»  .Nothing  contained  in  thi.s  article 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  prisoner  of 
any  right  which  he  may  have  to  contest  the 
legality  of  his  delivery  .is  provided  In  para- 
graph (at  hereof,  but  such  delivery  may  not 
be  opptwed  or  denied  on  the  ground  that  the 
executive  authority  of  the  sending  State  has 
not  affirmatively  consented  to  or  ordered  such 
delivery 

lei  If  trial  is  not  had  on  .in  indictment, 
inform.itlon,  or  complaint  contemplated 
hereby  prior  to  the  prisoner's  being  returned 
to  the  original  place  of  Imprisonment  pur- 
suant to  article  V'l  c  i  hereof,  such  indictment, 
information,  or  I'omplalnt  shall  not  be  of  any 
rurther  lorce  or  effect,  and  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  disml.ssing  the  same  with 
prejudice 

'  .\RTJ<LE   V 

a  I  In  resjionse  to  a  request  made  under 
.irtlcle  HI  or  article  IV  hereof,  the  approprl- 
.ite  authority  in  .i  sending  State  shall  otter  to 
deliver  temporary  custody  of  such  prisoner 
to  the  appropriate  authority  in  the  State 
where  such  indictment  information  or  com- 
plaint IS  pending  agaiiist  such  jierson  in 
order  that  speedy  .md  efficient  prosecution 
may  be  had  If  the  request  for  llnal  disposi- 
tion IS  made  by  the  prisoner  the  offer  of 
temporary  custody  shall  accomp.my  the 
written  notice  provided  for  In  article  III  of 
thLs  agreement  In  the  case  of  a  Federal  pris- 
oner, the  appropriate  authority  In  the  receiv- 
ing state  shall  be  entitled  to  temporary  cus- 
tody .is  provided  by  this  agreement  or  to  the 
prisoner's  presence  in  Federal  custody  at  the 
place  -if  trial,  whichever  custixllal  arrange- 
ment may  be  approved   by  the  custodian 

"lb  I  The  officer  or  other  representative  of 
a  State  iiccepting  .m  offer  of  temprirary  cus- 
tody shall  present  the  following  upon  de- 
mand 

"III  Proper  Identlflcatlan  and  evidence  of 
his  authority  to  act  tor  the  State  Into  whose 
temporary  custody  the  prisoner  Is  to  be 
£;iven 

121  A  duly  certified  copy  of  the  Indict- 
ment, information,  or  complaint  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  detainer  has  been  lodged  and 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  request  for  tem- 
pori'ry  custody  of  the  prisoner  has  been 
made 

"ici  If  the  appropriate  authority  shall  re- 
fuse or  fall  to  accept  temporary  custody  of 
>ald  person,  or  in  the  event  that  an  action  on 
'he  indictment.  Intormatlon.  or  complain* 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  detainer  has  been 
lodged  IS  not,  brought  to  trial  wliMn  the 
period  provided  in  .irtlcle  III  or  article  IV 
hereof,  the  appropriate  court  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion where  'he  indictment.  Information,  or 
complaint  h*  been  pending  shall  enter  an 
order  dismissing  the  same  with  prejudice. 
.ind  any  detainer  biised  thereon  shall  cease 
to  t>e  of  any  force  or  effect 

■(d)  The  temporary  custody  referred  to  In 
this  agreement  shall  be  only  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  prosecution  on  the  charge  or 
charges  i  onialned  In  one  or  more  tintrled 
Indictments,  informations,  or  complaints 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  detainer  or  de- 
tainers or  fi>r  prosecution  un  any  other 
charge  or  charges  arl.slng  out  of  the  .same 
transaction.  Except  for  his  attendance  at 
court  .ind  while  being  transported  to  or 
from  any  place  at  which  his  presence  may  be 
required,  the  prisoner  shall  l)e  held  In  a  suit- 
able Jail  or  other  facility  regularly  used  for 
persons  awaiting  prosecution 

'lei    At  the  earliest  practicable  tln^c  con- 


sonant with  the  purposes  of  this  agreement 
the  prisoner  shall  be  returned  to  the  sending 
State 

'•(f)  During  the  continuance  of  temporary 
custody  or  while  the  prisoner  Is  (Otherwise 
being  made  available  for  'rial  us  required  bv 
this  agreement,  lime  being  .served  on  the 
sentence  shall  continue  to  run  but  good  time 
shall  be  earned  by  the  pri.soner  only  if.  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  law  and  praciu-e  ■  f 
the  Jurisdiction  which  imposed  the  sentence 
may  allow 

'•g)  For  all  purposes  other  than  that  for 
which  temporary  custcKly  as  provided  In  this 
.igreement  Is  exercised  the  prisoner  shall  le 
deemed  to  remain  In  the  custody  of  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the  .sending  state 
and  anv  escape  from  temporary  custotiy  in.iv 
be  dealt  with  In  the  .same  manner  as  ;in 
escape  from  the  original  place  of  imprison- 
ment or  In  any  other  manner  permitted 
by  law 

"(h)  From  the  time  that  a  partv  State 
receives  clls^'Klv  of  a  prisoner  pursuant  t  i 
this  agreement  until  such  prisoner  Is  re- 
turned to  the  territory  and  custody  of  the 
sending  State,  the  State  In  which  the  one  or 
nnore  untried  indictments  mlormatlons.  .-r 
complaints  are  pending  or  m  which  trial  is 
being  hiul  shall  be  responsible  lor  the  pris- 
oner and  shall  also  pay  all  costs  of  transport- 
ing, caring  lor.  keeping,  and  returnlnij  •  ..c 
prisoner  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  govern  unless  the  States  c  .ncerned  shall 
have  entered  into  a  supplementary  .  grcc- 
inent  providing  for  a  different  allocation  <  : 
costs  and  responsibilities  :us  between  r 
among  themselves  Nothing  herein  contalneii 
shall  be  construed  to  alter  or  affect  any  in- 
ternal relationship  among  the  department.^ 
agencies,  and  officers  of  and  In  the  govern- 
ment of  a  party  State  or  between  .i  party 
State  and  Its  subdivisions,  as  to  the  payment 
of  costs,  or  responsibilities  therefor. 

■  Article  VI 

"(a)  In  determining  the  duration  and  ex- 
piration dates  of  the  time  periods  provided  m 
articles  III  and  IV  o:  this  icreement.  ; iic 
running  of  said  time  periods  shall  be  tolled 
whenever  and  for  as  long  its  the  prisoner  Is 
unable  to  stand  trial,  as  determined  by  the 
court  having  Jurisdiction  i)t  the  matter 

"(b)  No  provision  of  this  agreement,  and 
no  remedy  made  available  tav  this  agreement 
shall  apply  to  any  person  who  Is  adjudged  to 
be  mentally  111 

".\RTICLE    VII 

"Each  State  party  to  this  agreement  shall 
designate  an  officer  who.  acting  Jointly  wun 
like  officers  of  other  party  States,  shall  pr  - 
mulgate  rules  and  reirulatlons  to  carry  i  ut 
more  effectively  the  terms  and  provisions  <  i 
this  agreement,  and  who  shall  provide 
within  and  without  the  State,  information 
necessary  to  the  effective  operation  of  this 
agreement 

'  .Article  \TII 

■  This  agreement  shall  enter  Into  lull  force 
and  effect  as  to  a  party  State  when  .such 
state  has  enacted  the  same  into  law  A  Stiite 
party  to  this  agreement  may  withdraw  here- 
from by  enacting  a  "Statute  repealing  the 
same  However,  the  withdrawal  if  any  State 
shall  not  affect  the  status  of  any  proceedines 
already  Initialed  by  Inmates  or  by  State  offi- 
cers at  the  time  such  withdrawal  takes  effect, 
nor  shall  it  affect  their  rights  in  respect 
thereof 

".Article  IX 

"This  agreement  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued s<j  as  to  effectuate  its  purposes  The 
provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  sever- 
able and  If  anv  phnvse.  clause,  sentence.  ■  r 
provision  of  this  agreement  Is  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  partv 
State  or  of  the  United  States  or  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  .'iny  government,  agency 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  agreement 
and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  govern- 
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nient  agency,  person,  or  circumstance  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this  agreement 
shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
,ny  Stat«  partv  hereto,  the  agreement  shall 
remain  In  full"  force  and  effect  as  to  the 
remaining  States  and  In  full  force  and  effect 
as  to  the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable 
matters  " 

Sec  3  The  term  "Governor  as  used  In  the 
agreement  on  detainers  shall  mean  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
f.eneral.  and  with  respect  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  CoUimblB. 

SEC-  4  The  term  "appropriate  court"  as 
used  in  the  agreement  on  detainers  shall 
mean  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  courts 
,  f  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  In- 
dlctmentJ*.  Informations,  or  complaints,  for 
which  disposition   is  sought,  are  pending. 

Sec  b  .-Ml  courts,  departments,  agencies, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  hereby 
directed  to  enforce  the  agreement  on  de- 
tainers and  to  cooperate  with  one  another 
.,nd  with  all  party  States  In  enforcing  the 
agreement  and  effectuating  Its  purpose, 

SEC  6  For  the  United  States,  the  Attor- 
ney r.eneral.  and  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  ComniLs-sloner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  establish  such  regulations, 
jirescnbe  such  lorms.  Issue  such  Instructions, 
and  perform  such  other  acts  as  he  deems 
uecessiu-y  for  Ciurylng  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  7  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expre.ssly  reserved. 

Sec  B  This  Act  shall  tiike  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 

Is    a    second    de- 


to  clear 


a 
lodBcd 


The     SPEAKER 
manded? 

Mr  POFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
.-econd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
pcond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  .=uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  measure  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General.  Its  en- 
actment, as  amended  to  include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  strongly  favored  by 
the  Lovernment  of  the  District.  The 
.imended  bill  was  ordered  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  without  dissent. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
enact  into  law — and  to  enter  into  on  be- 
half cif  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia — an  existing  interstate  com- 
pact, already  adhered  to  by  20  States, 
called  the  Interstate  Agreement  on 
Detainers. 

By  enactment  of  this  bill  as  amended 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  become  parties  to  the 
agreement  and  would  undertake  its  re- 
ciprocal obligations  vis-a-vis  each  of  the 
other  parties.  Participation  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
IS  contemplated  by  article  11(a)  of  the 
existing  agreement  which  defines  the 
term  "State"  to  include  them  both— page 
2_if  they  enact  it  into  law— article  \'T:n, 
page  12. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  a 
detainer  is  a  notification  filed  with  the 
institution  in  which  a  prisoner  is  serving 
a  sentence,  advising  that  he  is  wanted  to 
stand  trial  on  pending  criminal  charges 
in  another  jurisdiction. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Agreement  on 
Detainers,  a  prisoner  does  not  have  any 


way   of  initiating  proceedings 
a  detainer  filed  against  him. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  Agreement  on  Detainers  prosecuting 
offlcials  must  resort  to  special  contracts 
between  the  Governors  of  the  States  in- 
volved in  order  to  secure  an  out-of-State 
prisoner  for  trial  prior  to  expiration  of 
his  sentence. 

The  Agreement  on  Detainers  alleviates 
both  these  situations.  It  makes  the  clear- 
ing of  detainers  possible  before  the  ex- 
piration of  sentence  at  the  instance  of 
a  prisoner— article  III,  page  3— and  also 
at  the  instance  of  a  prosecutor— article 
IV,  page  6. 

NEED    FOR    THE    lEGlSI.AnoN 

The  Bureau  of  Prison  advi.ses  that 
prisoner  who  has  a  detainer 
against  him  is  seriously  disadvantaged. 
He  is  in  custody  and  cannot  seek  wit- 
nesses or  preserve  his  defense.  He  must 
often  be  kept  in  close  custody  and  is 
ineligible  for  desirable  work  assignments. 
Thus  he  may  lose  interest  in  institu- 
tional opportunities  because  he  cannot 
tell  when,  if  ever,  he  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  the  skills  he  i."  developing. 
The  agreement  offers  a  prLsonf^r  the  op- 
nortunity  to  .secure  a  meater  acgree  of 
certainty  as  to  his  future  and  enables 
prison  authorities  to  provide  better  plans 
for  his  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  also 
provides  a  method  for  prosecutors  to 
secure  prisoners  serving  sentences  in 
other  jurisdictions  for  trial,  before  the 
passage  of  time  has  dulled  the  mem- 
ory or  made  witnesses  unavailable. 

Participation  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
agreement  applicable  to  the  clearing 
of  detainers  against  State  prisoners 
where  the  detainers  are  based  on  alleged 
violations  of  municipal  regulations,  ordi- 
nances, or  acts  of  Congress  applicable 
solely  within  the  District. 

HOW  THE  AGREEMENT  ON   DETAINERS  \^•ORKS 

Let  me  simmiarize  the  effect  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    pri.son    authorities 
would  be  required  to  inform  prisoners  of 
detainers  which  have  been  lodged  against 
them.  Prisoners  could  then  request  trial 
on  such  pending  charges.  Any   request 
would  be  transmitted  through  the  warden 
to  the  proper  official  in  the  other  .luns- 
diction.  who  would  then  have  180  days 
in  which  to  bring  the  pn.soner  to  trial. 
The  prosecutor  could  obtain  temporary 
custody  of  the  prisoner  and  take  iiim  to 
the  place  of  the  trial.  In  the  case  of  a 
Federal  prisoner,  the  prosecutor  would 
be  entitled  to  temporary  custody  or  to 
the  prisoner's  presence  in  Federal  cus- 
tody, whichever   arrangement   was   ap- 
proved   by    the    custodian.    The    State 
whose  prosecutor  requests  trial  would  be 
responsible  for  costs  of  transporting  and 
returning  the  prisoner — article  V.  pages 
10,  11.  Upon  completion  of  the  trial  the 
prisoner  would  be  returned  to  the  insti- 
tution in  which  he  was  imprisoned.  If 
convicted,  any  sentence  imposed  would 
be  served  in  the  second  jurisdiction  fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  original  sen- 
tence. If  the  prisoner  were  not  brought 
to   trial  within   the   180-day   limit,   the 
charges  would  be  dismissed  with  preju- 
dice. The  time  limit  could  be  extended 


for  good  cause  shown  in  upon  court  with 
the  prusoner  or  his  counsel  present 

When,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  proceed- 
ings are  initiat<"d  by  a  prosecutor  the  re- 
quest for  custody  would  be  made  to  ap- 
propriate officials  in  the  .lurisdiction  in 
which  the  i)n.soner  is  bemt^  held.  Unless 
me  request  is  disapproved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment within  30  days,  temporary  cus- 
tody would  be  tziven  the  pro.secutor  for 
the  purpo.se  of  transferring  the  prisoner 
and  holding  trial.  In  this  case  trial  must 
be  commenced  within  120  days  of  the 
time  the  pri.soner  arrives  m  the  jurisdic- 
tion .seeking  him,  unless  the  time  is  ex- 
tended for  i;ood  cau.se— article  IVio, 
page  7. 

The  agreement  does  not  apply  to  per- 
.sons  ad.iudged  to  be  mentally  ill— article 
Vlibi .  page  11. 

IMPACT    AND    COST 

The  committee  is  advised  that  approx- 
imately 15  percent  of  Federal  prisoners, 
or  about  3.000  iK>i'sons,  liave  detainers 
lodged  against  them  and  that  approxi- 
mately 130  inmates  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia m'stiluliuns  are  subject  to  detainers. 
Since  the  Federal  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia ))ri.son  i)opulation  constitutes  a  little 
more  than  5  percent  uf  the  national 
Ijri.son  population,  the  co.st  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  comparatively  small  inasmuch  as  costs 
are  to  be  borne  by  the  lunsdiclion  in 
which  the  charges  arc  pending.  There  are 
approximately  110.000  prisoners  in  cus- 
iiidy  in  the  institutions  of  States  which 
are  at  iMcscnt  iiarticuiants  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  piomiit  enactment 
of  H.R.  15421  as  amended. 

A  list  of  States  party  to  the  agreement 
follows : 


.States  1'ahiy  lo  thl  Agree.ment  on 
Detainers 
California.  Connecticut.  Hawaii,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  .Massachusetts.  -Michigan.  Minne- 
sota", Montana.  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire. 
.New  Jersey,  New  York.  North  C.rollna.  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island.  South  C;;rolina.  Utah, 
V^ermont,  Washington. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yieid  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned requires  the  jjiompt  disposition 
of  criminal  charges.  In.sofar  as  the  ac- 
cused is  concerned,  justice  delayed  is  .jus- 
tice denied. 

Insofar  as  .society  i.s  concerned,  .society 
must  have  its  rights  \indicated  jn'omptly 
if  the  charges  are  valid  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  it  is  impossible  to  get  j^rompt 
disposition  of  criminal  charges  which 
are  the  basis  for  criminal  detainment. 
For  that  reason  alone,  this  ieuislation 
IS  justified. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of 
rehabilitation,  this  legislation  is  justified. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  criminal  charge  out- 
standing—and perhaps  more  than  one 
criminal  charge — and  there  has  been  no 
resolution  of  that  charge,  the  uncer- 
tainty militates  against  the  interest  of 
the  accused  in  pursuing  rehabilitating 
programs. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  two  impor- 
tant reasons  I  urge  prompt  action  on  the 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
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'Mr  KastenmeikrI  that  the  Hous^  sus- 
pt-nd  the  ruies  and  pa.ss  the  bill,  H  R. 
1d4J1    a.-,  amended. 

The  cjuestion  was  taken,  and  two- 
thirds  havin=i  voted  m  favor  thereof; 
the  rules  were  su.spended  and  the  bill 
a.s  amended,  a  as  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table 


PROVIDI.NCi      I  (;S  r-t'r -LIVING      AL- 
LOW.ANCES     hX)H     JUDICIAL     EM- 

PLOYr;t:rf 

Mr  KAriTENMLIKK  M:  Speaker,  I 
movf  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bii:  H  R  U0l6i  to  provide  cost-of- 
uvini:  allowances  for  judicial  employees 
stationed  ouUside  the  continental  United 
States  or  in  Ala.ska  or  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

H  R     1  iOlU 

S<*  It  e^attrd  bij  fie  Senalr-  and  Huuse 
of  Repre'"n,tatiies  of  the  Vnitfd  Sta(r%  of 
Amerua  t'l  Conypts  assembled.  That  the 
Directur  "f  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
L'niled  Stales  Courts  is  .luthorlzed  under 
rcKuKitlons  to  be  prescribed  by  him  to  estab- 
:ish  cost-of-living  allowances  lor  Judlclul  em- 
ployees stationed  ontslCr-  the  continental 
L'nlted  States  or  In  Altuka  Such  allowAnces 
sh.ill  be  based  i>n  IlvmK  costs  substantially 
higher  than  In  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
shall  not  e.-<ceeU  in  any  instance  '25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  rate  'if  baste  compensation  of 
any  such  employee  The  regulations  pre- 
scrltJed  by  the  Director  shall  establish  the 
rates  of  the  allowances  to  be  paid  under  this 
section  and  the  areas.  i?roups  of  positions, 
and  classes  ol  persons  to  which  such  rates 
shall  apply 

Sec  2  Section  753  lei  of  title  28,  United 
States  Cixle,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  matter  "The 
Judicial  Conference  is  authorized  under  reg- 
ulations to  be  prescribed  by  It  to  establish 
cost-of-Uv;n^  allowances  for  reporters  sta- 
tioned outside  the  continental  United  States 
or  in  .■MasKa.  Such  allowances  shall  be  paid 
in  addition  tu  the  authorized  salary  and 
shall  be  based  on  living  costs  substantially 
higher  than  :n  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
>hall  not  exceed  m  any  instance  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  rate  of  basic  comv>ensatlon  of  any 
such  employee  The  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Judlci.ii  Conference  shall  establish  the 
rates  of  the  allowances  to  be  paid  under  this 
section  and  the  area  lu  which  rates  shall 
applv  " 

Stc.  J,  The  cost-of-living  allowances 
i^ranteU  to  law  clerics  and  secretaries  of 
judges  pursuant  to  this  .^ct  shall  t)e  paid  in 
audition  tu  the  sal.iries  n.xed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Cour's  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  ou  the  aggregate  salaries  paid  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerics  appointed  by  one 
Jud^e  that  are  contained  in  annual  judiciary 
appropriation  acts. 

^BC  4  Section  912(21  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  to  cost-of- 
Uviiig  .lUowances^  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  i2i.  after  the  term  •■cost- 
of-living  allowances",  aa  subsection  (anAi. 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  i2hA) 
the  following  new  subsection 

■  ,Bi  In  the  ca^e  of  judicial  employees  of 
the  United  States  stationed  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  i  other  than  .Alaska  i, 
amounts  received  as  cost-of-living  allow- 
ances la  accordance  with  reguiat.uns  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  of  the  .Administratne 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  or  In  the 
case  of  court  reportere.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States," 


Sec  3  Hub  Ail  i.tia.1  take  .iteLt  -m  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  tjeginning 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded' 

Mr  POFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
.second 

The  SPEAKER  Without  oblectlon,  a 
^econd  *lll  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  >uch  time  .is  I  may  consume. 

This  measure  was  introduced  at  the 
•-•equest  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U  8  Courts  11.%  sole  purpose  is  to  af- 
ford judicial  employees  who  are  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or 
In  .\laska  the  .-.aine  (kist-of-livinK  allow- 
ances and  the  same  tax  treatment  there- 
for as  are  afforded  employees  of  the 
executive  branch 

These  allowances  arc  based  on  livint; 
costs  found  to  be  substantially  hmher 
than  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  not 
in  excess  of  25  percent  of  basic  com- 
pensation 10  U.S  C   59511 

The  most  recent  annual  determination 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commi.s.sion  with  re- 
spect to  coA-of-llvinij  differentials  af- 
fectmK  executive  branch  empl()yee.s  em- 
ployed outside  :he  continental  United 
States  or  ui  Alaska  is  as  follows. 

Percent 

District  of  Columoi.1  100 

Alaska    .... ..- 125 

Puerto  Rico . . 105 

Virgin    Islunda 105 

Cinal  Zone  i  fixed  by  Army) 115 

"Guam     .-- 125 

Section  I  of  the  amended  measure  au- 
thorizes similar  cost-of-llvim;  allowances 
for  employees  of  the  judicial  branch; 
and  .sections  2  and  3  provide  that  .such  al- 
lowances shall  be  in  addition  to  au- 
thorized .salaries  for  reporters  and  >-hall 
not  be  subject  to  certain  limitations  on 
the  aggregate  of  salaries  paid  to  secre- 
taries and  law  clerks 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  '26  USC 
912' 2'  I  provides  that  cost-of-llvmB  al- 
lowances payable  to  executive  branch 
employees  stationed  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  or  ;n  Ala.ska  .shall 
be  excluded  from  gross  income  Section 
4  of  the  amended  bill  provides  the  same 
tax  treatment  for  cost-of-living  allow- 
ances to  judicial  employees. 

COST 

The  Administrative  Office  has  advised 
the  committee  that  the  legislation  would 
affect  84  employees  broken  down  into  the 
following  categones: 

Court  reporters 7 

Court  reporter-secntartea 2 

Secretaries 7 

Law  clerks.    7 

Court  cner-laW  clerk 1 

Court    cners 4 

Clerk«  -ind  staffs --- 38 

Probation  officers  and  staffs 12 

Bankruptcy  clerks 4 

The  Administrative  Office  estimates 
that  the  additional  amount  necessar>'  to 
provide  cust-of-living  allowances  will  be 
less  than  $30,000  per  annum. 

The  Treasui-y  Department,  although 
opposing  the  tax  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion,  suggested   a   modification   of   lan- 


guage— which  the  cominittef  has  adopi- 
ed--in  the  event  the  existing;  exeniptidM 
is  to  be  extended  to  judicial  employees. 

The  coinniittees  aineiidineiits  are 
technical  in  naluie 

I  ur«e  prompt  enactment  ol  thi.s  legis- 
lation 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  .,'en- 
tlemaii  vleld' 

Mi  KASTENMEIER  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Mi.s,souii 

Mr  HALL  M:  Speaker,  would  the 
Lientleman  ad\ise  us  as  to  whether  that 
S30  000  per  annum  i.s  lor  each  of  those 
employees  or  whether  it  is  the  total  cost 
for  the  estimated  'M  employees'' 

Ml        KASTENMEIER        That.       M; 
Speaker,  is  the  total  cost  lor  all  84  em- 
jilovees 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speakei  U  Ihe  neii- 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  cer- 
tainly say  that  is.  on  the  face  of  it.  .i 
•.ea.sonabie  amount,  if  m  the  mt^Mest  ot 
eriuity  and  jtLstice  we  are  merely  doinu 
the  -ame  for  these  employees  nt  the 
.'udiciaiy  as  we  ha\e  done  U.ir  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  branch 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  pas.sed  additional 
per  diem  allowances  for  members  com- 
ing under  civil  service  and  only  ihi- 
day  we  passed  by  unanimous  consent 
on  the  Con.sent  Calendar,  the  same.  I 
believe,  for  military  etnployees,  who 
also  are  a  branch  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government 

But  a  iiuestion  arises,  in  view  ol  the 
name  callint;  between  the  Chief  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  leadership  oJ 
the  Coniiress  as  to  whether  thLs  is  the 
time,  no  matter  how  equitable  and  just 
this  mitiht  be.  for  us  to  be  increasing 
.sjX'nduu:.  inasmuch  :u5  there  is  no  emer- 
t;ency  involved,  nor  will  there  be  a  «reat 
lo.ss  of  employees  of  the  judiciary  if  wt 
do  this 

I  think  it  is  .uist  a  (luestion  of  timin- 
I  would  raise  that  point,  if  the    rentU- 
man  will  comment.  I  do  apiiret  late  his 
vieldiiii;   to  me 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Yes,  If  I  may 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
I  would  .say  that  the  committee  felt  the 
time  IS  now  This  inequity  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  time,  and  it  should 
nut  be  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  we 
penalize  these  emplovees  as  distineuish- 
mi-'  them  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  but  whether  or  not  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Congress 
could  look  into  whether  or  not  84  em- 
ployees are  necessary  over.seas.  If  84 
employees  in  the  ludicial  branch  are 
necessary  overseas,  then  individually 
they  should  be  treated  reasonably  and 
equitably,  as  this  '.c^islation  provide.s 

May  I  also  say  to  the  othtr  point  that 
the  ■-■entleman  from  Mis.souri  made  about 
the  amount  of  S30.00n  inv.ihed.  ol  course 
he  understands  that  the  cost-of-livm'.: 
ceiling  tor  many  years  for  many  of  thtse 
employees  is  not  25  percent  higher,  but 
in  some  instances  5  or  10  ijercent  Itr^htr 
than  th°  District  of  Columbia.  There- 
foie.  all  of  these  employees  will  nil  be 
;-'ettini:  25  percent. 

Ml  HALL  I  appreciate  the  .•entle- 
man- siattmenl  I  .-m  simuly  tryinu  to 
point  out  that  the  sum  total  of  al!  of 
these  increases  we  are  makintt.  no  mat- 
ter how  inequitable  and  just  they  may  be. 
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■  ives  the  lie  to  any  tiuestion  of  austerity 

r,r    belt-tit;htening     or    saving    of     ex- 

ueiises  during  this  particular  fiscal  year. 

Mr    BOW    Mr    Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

tlfinan  yield? 

Mr.    KASTENMEIER.    1    yield    to    the 
■entleman  from  Ohio. 
"  Mr    BOW.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
,■  til  tell  us— and  let  us  speak  ot  Hawaii 
i,r  Puerto  Rico,  where  I  understand  this 
will  apply— the  comparative  Federal  sal- 
ines with  local  court  salaries.  In  other 
•sords     I    believe   now    the   EVderal   sal- 
'.ries  are  hiijher  than  they  are  in  local 
'(ourts  and  lor  i>eopIe  doin^  exactly  the 
,ine  kind  of  work.  Docs  not  this  give  an 
Kiditional    increase   to  Federal   employ- 
:  ,.s  over  local  employees  and  therefore 
wiii.se  difficulty? 

Mr   KASTENMEIER.  May  I  .say  to  the 
..•uleinan  that  there  is  a  maximum  15 
•ercent  permi.ssible.  This  is  not  a  manda- 
•orv  requirement  that  the  administrator 
„1  the  courts  must  make  this  payment  if 
in-  linds.  as  the  gentleman  suggested,  that 
the'^e  are  out  of  relation  to  the  local  em- 
.loyees  or  if  he  makes  other  determina- 
tions which   lead  him  not  to  grant  the 
'.=,    percent     That    is    m    his    discretion. 
However     I    would    point   out    that    the 
^'■nutation  m  Hawaii  is  15  percent  more 
,is  an  over.seas  differential  and  in  Puerto 
Hico  It  IS  but  h  percent  more  than  the 
■nisic  compensation 

Mr  BOW.  If  the  acntleman  will  yield 
uither.  I  know  m  the  appropriation 
■leaniigs  m  this  area  we  have  found 
■nany  times  that  the  local  Puerto  Rican 
rinpiovees  get  less  money  for  doing  exact- 
ly the'.same  thing  as  those  in  the  Federal 
court  might  be  doing.  There  is  a  differen- 
tial already  existinu  between  the  natives 
(if  Puerto  Rico  doing  exactly  the  same 
•hmc  as  .someone  else  is  doing.  I  wonder 
;f  tins  does  not  cause  difficulty  with  the 
'ocal  courts  and  the  local  people. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  If  I  may  respond 
to  the  ucntleman.  I  do  not  really  feel  that 
It  will  cau.se  us  any  arcater  difficulty  with 
the  local  courts  other  than  the  fact  that 
Executive   DeiJartment   employees   have 
the   same    iirero^ative   in   these   various 
.ireas    and    constitute    a    much    greater 
;umiber. 
Mr    BOW    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  .  ,^    .      .v,„ 
Mr.    KASTENMEIER     I    yield    to   the 

mtleman. 
Mr.  f-.ROSS    Is  this  25  percent  an  al- 
lowance on  winch  they  pay  taxes,  or  is  it 

tax  exempt? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  In  respon.se  to 
•.he  t;entleman.  as  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  overseas  differential  cost- 
i.f-UvinE  compensation,  it  is  tax  exempt. 

Mr  GROSS.  In  the  case  of  judicial  em- 
ployees this  bill  would  in?kc  their  allow- 
ance tax  exempt':' 

Mr    KASTENMEIER.  It  would  be  tax 
xt  mpt,  a-  is  the  case  with  the  cxecu- 
'ive  de:)aifment   employees. 

Mr.  POFF,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
-uch   time   as   I   may   consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  very  brief.  The 
imple  ixjint  it  se^ms  to  me  is  that  this 
mequitv  dictate^s  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  It  would  .simply  give  to  those 
few  employees  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  some  84  in 
number,    the    cost-of-living    allowances, 


the  same  tax  trcatmerit  of  that  allow- 
ance, as  employees  uf  the  executive 
branch  elsewhere  enjoy  today  when  they 
are  .serving  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  apjireciate  the 
need  for  austerity  and  the  need  for  bud- 
getary considerations.  I  compliment 
those" who  have  raised  this  question,  but 
this  is  not  in  that  context. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  human  injustice  with  refer- 
ence to  these  particular  employees,  an 
injustice  which  ought  to  be  corrected  in 
our  responsible  passage  of  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  SiJoaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwrc  iMr. 
RosTENKQWSKi  1 .  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  House  .suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13016,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 
Mr    CLANCY.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is   not   present   and  make   the   ixiint  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  me  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  206.  nays  132,  not  voting  95. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1151 
YEAS— 206 


Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Ov.\J.e 

Schadeberg 

.scheuer 

Schi.eebell 

Srliwellcer 

Scliweni.'el 

.Shriver 

Sniith,  Iowa 

.Smith,  N.Y 

Smith   Oklii. 

Slalloid 

.Stanners 


,  111. 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Ai.dersor 

Ai.iaiiiZio 

Arends 

AspmaU 

Ay  res 

Bates 

Battm 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

Blester 

Bin«ham 

Blai.ton 

Blatnlk 

Bocgs 

Bolaiid 

Bolton 

Bnnkley 

Brooits 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhill.  'Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa, 
Bvrncs,  Wis, 

CahiU 

Carter 

Celler 

Clar.cy 

Cohelar. 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Dai.:els 

de  la  Gar.'a 

Delar.ey 

Deniiey 

Dent 

Dinuel' 

Dor-ohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 
Duncan 

Dwjer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 


Edwards.  Lu. 

Eilbersz 

Evaiit.  Co'.O- 

FaKon 

Fasccl! 

Flood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Ten: 
Fuqua 
Gallatiher 
CJurmatz 
Giaimo 
Ciiibert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
GudP 
Hamilton 
Haniev 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
HawlLlns 
Hav  = 

Hechler,  W 
HelstosKi 
Hicks 
Holi&eld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hun  gate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwm 
■toelso:. 
Johi.bon.  Calif 
lohn&on.  Pa, 
.Tores,  Ala. 
Karste:. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kce 

King.  Caiif, 
Kluc/ynskl 
Kori'.cnay 
Kupferman 
Kvl 


,  V, 


btrtiitoii 

.Stfiger.  Wis, 

Stratton 

.Sullivan 

Ten /IT 

Thomphon,  N  J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieriiaii 

Udall 

I'Kman 

Vi.i,  Ueerlin 

Vanik 

Walrtle 

Walker 

Wattb 

NAYS— 132 


K\  ros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lung.  Md 

Mct'iory 

McClure 

McCuiJoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
MacGreuor 
Machen 
-Mayi.e 
.Meeds 
Meskin 
Mini.sh 
Mmk 
.Mi/.e 

Monatan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N  Mex, 
Morse.  MaSi 
Mosher 
Mots 

Murphy,  111 
Murphy.  N.Y 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Ni.x 
,  CjTIara,  L'.. 
O'Hara,  Mif:h. 
ONeill,  Mass, 
1-attei. 
Fell:,- 
Periclr.^ 
Philbin 
P.ekle 
!  oil 

Price,  in 
Quie 

P.allsback 
Randal) 
ilees 

lit  id,  N  Y, 
i'.hodes.  Ariit. 
';r.odes.  Fa. 
P-odino 
Rogers.  Colo, 
Ron  a  I. 
Rooney,  N  Y. 
Roonev,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
R&stenkowskl 


Abbitt 

.•\ndcr.son, 

Tei.n, 
.\i.cirew.s. 
N   Uak, 
.•Vshbrouk 
Berrv 
HevUl 
Bow 

Brown.  Mich 
Buchanan 
Burle.son 
Uiirton,  Utah 
Bu.sh 
Cabell 
<'i-deib('rL' 
Chamberl.ii:, 
(■;ark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
I  ".awson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Col  me  r 
Conte 
Cowwer 
Curtis 
U.ivis.  Wis. 
D.vii.e 
D.rkmeon 
I  Dole 
Dorn 

Erlenborn 
E.shlcmaii 
Everett 
Evm.s,  Tenn 
Flndley 
FIvr.t 
FC'lev 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
tSath'.nga 
Gettvs 
fioodell 
Goodliiig 
Gritlin 
Ciross 


Cirover 

Hall 
Hamme!  - 

.schraldt 
Harrison 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass, 
Henders»jn 
Hcr:ong 
Hunt 
.Jarmaii 
Jonas 
.1(11, es.  Mo 
Keilh 
Kll.^;,  N  Y 
Kleppe 
Lai  Id 
Lai. gen 
Latia 
ijeni.on 
Lips<'omb 
Lloyd 
Lonu,  La 
McC'arth:> 
.McEwen 
MalKi:. 

.Marsh 

.\lav 

Michel 

Miner.  Ohio 

.MlL.s 

Miii.shai: 

.Mont^iomerv 

Myers 

O'Neal,  c;a. 

Ottlnger 

Pas.smai. 

Fatmaii 

Pettis 

Pike 

V(,iixic 

I'oo: 

Price.  Tex. 
I  'ryor 
Pucin.sKi 
Pr.rrell 


Whaler. 

While 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WlI.-~on, 

Charles  H. 
Woin 

WriL'ht 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yo\ing 

iiablockl 


QuiUcn 

Karlck 

Reid,  111. 

Rpifel 

IJeineike 

Rlegle 

Rol>,-rt> 

W'lbisfu 

Humsleld 

Rupiie 

Hanaman 

Sattertleld 

St  Germain 

Saylui 

.Scherle 

Scott 

Shipley 

Sike.s 

.Skubit/, 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

.Steed 

.Stel-er.  An/.. 

.Stnrkey 

Tall 

ralcott 

I'aylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tliompsoi'..  Ga. 

Turk 

Lit 

Viinder  Jagt 

WaL'nonr.er 

Wampler 

Watkm.s 

Wat.son 

Whalley 

Wh.itten 

Wi:;;amK.  ]';>. 

Wilson,  Bob 

'\Vii.n 

Wydler 

Zion 

:iwach 


NOT  VOTING-  95 


Aberi.ethy 

.'\.dair 

Andrews,  Ala 

.■Vshley 

/Vshmorc 

IJarinu 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

BolUnu 

Brademas 

Bra.sco 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown   Ohio 

Burke.  Fla. 

Button 

C-"arey 

Casey 

Collier 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cunnini:h 

Dav;--.  Ga 

Daw.son 

De  lien  back 

Derwmskl 

Dings 

Dowdy 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Esch 


am 


Farbsteu. 

Feiuhan 

Flno 

li,sher 

1  reliniihuysen 

Galitial.akls 

Gardner 

Gibboi-.s 

(ireen,  O.-eg 

(ireen,  I'a 

Gurney 

Haiiaii 

Haley 

Halleek 

Hulpern 

Han.-^en. 

Hansen, 

Holland 

Hui: 

Jacobs 
-Jones,  N  C, 

Kazen 

Keiiy 

Kirwan 

Kuykendall 

I.'.ikens 

McCloskey 

McMillan 

Mact'onald, 

:vLcs= 

Madden 

Ma;:i;.irci 


Idaho 
\Vai.n, 


Martin 

.Mathias,  Calif 

Mathias,  Md. 

.Matsunaga 

Miller.  tJalif. 

Moore 

Morton 

Nelsen 

Nil  hols 

()  Konskl 

o:.sen 

I'epper 

Pirnic 

Podell 

t'oUock 

Rcsnlck 

Reuss 

Rivers 

lioL'ers.  Fla. 

lioudebush 

Rousli 

.Seiden 

Sisk 

Slack 

SpnnRer 

Stephens 

Stubbleheld 

Teaiiue.  Tex. 

Tunney 

Vi'.;onto 

Willis 

Wvatt 


So  'two-third-s  not  havms  voted  in 
favor  thereof.'  .the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Cler!-'  an:iounced  the  following 
iiairs: 

On  this  vote: 
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Mr  Kirwan  and  Mr  Feljfhan  .'or,  *^.th  Mr. 
BliicJch'.im  iK?iilnfit 

Mr  Br^uK-o  luid  Mr  Pidell  for  with  Mr 
Collier  aetalnst 

Mr  MJi:i?r  of  California  iiid  Mr  Matsutia<a 
for.  with   Mr    Button   .^sainst. 

Mr  Reusa  .ind  Mr  Holland  for.  wlUi  Mr 
Pino  an-ilnst 

Mr  P:irb«r^in  .ind  Mr  Baxrett  'or,  with  Mr 
Maxtln  .i^aJniit 

Mr  C.irey  and  Mrs  Kelly  for.  with  Mr. 
Stephens  aij.iiust 

Mr  prilloclc  and  Mr  Halpern  for,  with  Mr 
Hafcan  atjainst 

Mr  M,»thi,us  of  Maryland  and  Mr  Prellng- 
huysen  for   with  Mr   Ar>ernethy  .itralnst 

Mr  MiU-dmiald  of  MiusBachusetts  and  Mr 
Madden  for.  with  Mr  AndreTWS  of  Alabama 
agiunst 

Mr  Conyers  and  Mr  Oawsoa  for.  with  Mr 
Morton  .ig-alnst 

Mr  Brown  of  California  and  Mr  Green  if 
Pennsylvania  lor    with  Mr    Ashmore  a^ainat 

Mr  .Slsk  and  Mr  Dlijifs  for.  with  Mr  Der- 
wlnsltl  .igalnst 

Mr  Pepper  and  Mr  Olsen  for.  with  .Mr 
Edwards  '>f   .MaUama  ^ufalnst 

Mr  Kwsnick  .md  .Mr.s  Hansen  oi  Washing- 
ton f.r  wiift  .Mr  .Mathias  of  CaJlIomla 
agaUift. 

-Mr  .\.shley  .ind  Mr  Brademas  for,  with  Mr. 
Roudeoush  against 

UiuU  lurther  notice: 

Mr   Hull  with  Mr  .\dalr 

Mr   Baling  with  Mr   Sray. 

Mr  Jones  of  .North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
McClonSey 

Mr    Casey  with  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr    McMillan  with  Mr    Plrnle 

Mr   Dowdy  with  Mr  O  KonsUl 

-Mr   Nichols  with  Mr   Moure 

Mr  Fisher  with  Mr   Spriiii^er 

-Mr    Davis   >t  Geor^a  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

.Mr    Gorman  *ith  Mr    Cunningham 

-Mr  J.u-ohs  with  Mr   Brf>ck. 

Mr    Teaifiie  of  Texas  with  Mr    .Velsen. 

Mr.  Tinnev  with  .Mr.  MalUlard 

Mr    ViKorito  with  Mr.  KayKendall. 

.Mr   WUlis  with  Mr   Lukens. 

Mr  R.iush  with  Mr  Burke  ul  Florida. 

Mr    .Selden  with  Mr    G,trdner 

Mr   Rivers  with  Mr  Halleck 

Mr   Gallflan  iKls  with  Mr   Wyatt. 

Mr    Gibbons  with  Mr    Hansen  of  Id.-iho. 

Mr  Halev  with  Mr   Esch. 

Mrs  Green  of  Orei;.in  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Florida  with  .Mr  Stubble- 
fteld. 

Mr  Eckharrtt  with  Mr  Kazen 

Messrs.  CABELL.  DEVTNE.  MIN- 
SHALL.  CONTE.  and  FOLEY  chariKed 
their  votes  from  ".vea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  rfx;orcied  « 

The  do<3rs  were  opened 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


the     request     of     the    geinlenian     from 
Kentucky.^ 

There  wa.«.  ao  obieetion 


REREFERRAL  OF  HR  16898.  TO 
PROVIDE  CO.MPENSATION  FOR 
FIREMEN  .\OT  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  KILLED  OR 
INJLTIED  IN  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  DUT^-  DURING  A  CIVIL  DIS- 
ORDER 

Mr  PERKINS.  .Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  H.R. 
16898  to  provide  compensation  for  fire- 
men, not  employed  by  the  United  States, 
killed  or  injured  ;n  the  performance  of 
duty  during  a  civil  disorder,  and  for 
other  purposes,  be  rereferred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


KERR    MEMORIAL  ARBORETUM 

Mr  POAGE  .Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
su.spend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  H  R 
15822'  to  authorize  the  SiH^retary  of 
Annculture  to  '-stabli-sii  the  Robert  S. 
Ken  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  in  the  Ouachita  National  Poorest 
m  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Tile  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR     15822 

Bf  if  ruacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House 
of  Kepre:ientatii'-s  of  the  Unitfd  States  of 
AmerMd  ifi  Congriss  assembled,  That  in 
order  to  preserve  develop,  and  make  avall- 
.ible  ;o  this  ,iiid  future  kjcneratlons  the  op 
ptirtunlty  to  advance  rhemselves  morally. 
liitelle<-tually.  and  spiritually  by  learning 
.ibout  nature  and  to  promote,  demonstrate, 
.md  stimulate  interest  m  and  knowledge  of 
the  management  of  forest  lands  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  sustained  \1eld 
and  the  development  .md  progress  of  man- 
agement of  forest  lands  lii  .America,  the  Sec- 
retary of  -Ai^rlculture  :s  hereby  .luthorl/.ed  to 
establish  the  Robert  .S  Kerr  Memorial  .'Vrbo- 
retimi  and  .Vature  Center  In  the  Ouachita 
National  Forest  .A.s  .schin  .is  possible  alter 
this  .Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  publish  notice  of  the  designa- 
tion thereof  m  the  Federal  Register,  together 
with  .in  appropriate  legal  description  of  the 
property  A  map  showing  the  location  jf  the 
designated  .irboretum  and  'enter  .shall  be 
■  in  lUv  and  available  for  public  inspection  In 
the  otBce  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  De- 
p.irtment  of  .Agriculture 

Sec  2  The  .irea  designated  as  the  Robert 
3  Kerr  .Memorial  .Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  .shall  be  administered,  protected,  and 
developed  within  and  .is  a  pajt  of  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  by  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  in  .\ccordajice  with  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  national 
forests  m  -.uch  manner  ;ts  in  his  judgment 
will  best  provide  tor  the  purpo.-es  of  this  .Act 
.md  to  provide  for  such  management,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  the  natural  resources 
36  in  his  judgment  will  promote  or  is  com- 
patible with  .md  does  not  significantly  im- 
pair the  purposes  for  which  the  Robert  S. 
Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  .md  Nature  Center 
is  established. 

Sec  i.  The  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  to  cooperate  with  .ind  re- 
ceive the  cooperation  of  public  .md  private 
.igencies  and  organizations  and  individuals 
in  the  development,  administration,  axid 
operation  of  the  Robert  S  Kerr  Memorial 
.Arboretum  and  -Nature  Center.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  lUthorized  to  accept  con- 
tributions .iJid  gifts  to  be  used  to  Uirther 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  .second  demanded:' 

.Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  .second^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Si)eaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  .\i;nculture  to  estab- 
lish t.'ie  Robert  S  Kerr  Memorial  Arbo- 
retum and  Nature  Center  in  the  Ouachita 
National   Forest   m   Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  any  question 
but  what  the  Forest  Service  presently  has 
the  right  to  establish  and  to  build  such 
a  center  and  that  they  can  use  Forest 


Service  funds  originating  from  the  forest 
revenues  with  which  to  do  so. 

Tlie  question  that  does  arise  is  twofold 
In  nature. 

First,  there  is  the  feeling  among  inaiiy 
of  us  who  leel.  and  wlio  nave  felt  as  I  do 
that  Senator  Kerr  was  one  of  the  great- 
est .Americans  of  his  lime  and  an  .■\men- 
can  deserving  of  everj'  recognition  that 
we  could  extend  to  him.  certainly  m  liie 
field  of  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources where  iie  conti  ibuted  .so  inucli 
and.  second,  tliat  we  would  like  to  ha\e 
congre.ssional  recognition  of  a  monument 
in  his  honor  ratlitr  than  .simply  haviMi; 
it  established  by  administrative  means, 
as  could  be  done  under  existing  law. 

It  will  not  change  anything,  except 
that  It  will  evidence  the  fact  that  tlu.s 
Congress  has  lecognized  the  great  con- 
tributions which  were  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and,  -second,  we  need  to  liavt  .i 
clear-cut  method  whereby  individuals 
may  make  contributions  tor  this  specific 
purpose. 

At  the  present  time,  stiantie  as  it  mav 
.seem,  there  is  apparently  no  law  whicii 
authorizes  contnbution.s — no  general 
law — for  .specific  purpo.ses  to  the  Federal 
Government 

Mr  Speaker,  it  .seems  to  me  that  we 
probably  ought  to  have  general  laws  on 
the  sub.iect  authorizing  anybody  who 
wants  to  to  give  of  their  funds  to 
promote  any  undertaking  authorized  by 
this  Congress,  but  apparently  we  do  not 
have  such  We  do  have  language  in  the 
Wilderness  .^ct  of  1964  authorizing 
specific  contrlbutiorus  for  that  purpisp. 
but  there  is  apparently  no  general  au- 
thorization for  this  purpose,  and  this  bill 
would  provide  the  specific  authoritv 
needed  to  enable  the  friends  and  admir- 
ers of  the  late  Senator  Kerr  and  those 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  con- 
.servation  of  our  natural  resources  to 
make  specific  contributions  to  develop 
this  specific  project. 

Without  this  legislation  the  Forest 
Ser%-ice  can  establish  an  arboretum,  they 
can  name  it.  and  they  can  use  funds  de- 
rived !rom  the  sale  of  timber  in  that 
Ouachita  Forest  only  to  develop  and  to 
run  such  a  nature  center,  but  they  can- 
not get  the  local  and  national  contribu- 
tions that  they  could  otherwise  get.  That 
is  all  this  bill  attempts  to  do — is  to  see 
first  that  we  mve  recognition  to  the  great 
work  that  Senator  Kerr  has  done,  and 
secondly  that  we  allow  individuals  who 
want  to  to  contribute  for  that  specific 
purpose.  It  does  not  authorize  any  ap- 
propriation, it  does  not  provide  any 
funds,  it  does  not  change  any  of  the  ex- 
isting laws  other  than  to  let  us  accept 
contributions. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to 
find  anybody  who  is  going  to  say  that 
the  United  States  ought  not  to  allow 
somebodj-  to  contribute  their  own  funds 
to  promote  this  worthy  project. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlem.an  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely  wanted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the  fact 
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that  already  today  in  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar we  passed  a  bill.  H.R.  14672.  which 
provided  for  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of   the  Indians  and  for  Indian 
programs.  So.  already  today  the  House 
lias  put  Its  sanction,  by  unanimous  vote, 
upon  this  principle  of  permitting  gifts  to 
be  accepted  which  might  have  a  worth- 
while purpose. 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  prob- 
ably the  Committee  on  Agriculture  made 
a  mistake  in  not  asking  to  have  this  put 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  instead  of  on 
the  suspension  calendar,  but  I  believe 
that  the  membership  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  understand  just  what  is 
involved  here. 

Mr.  HALT.   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POAGE   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  yield- 
ing to  me.  As  to  the  most  recent  state- 
ment I  believe  we  all  know  that  former 
Senator  Bob  Kerr  was  not  an  Indian;  but 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said  so 
much  about  this  enabling  legislation  to 
receive  funds  and  gifts  out  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  peoples'  hearts,  and  out  of  their 
generosity,  to  forward  the  purposes  of  an 
arboretum  and  botany  in  general,  that 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
would  have  any  information,  a.  to 
whether  the  million  and  a  half  dollars 
that  is  written  into  the  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  the  arboretum  or,  in- 
deed, the  S150.000  annually  that  is  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  for  maintaining  same, 
might  be  taken  'off  of  the  back"  of  the 
taxpayers  by  such  gifts  from  donors? 

I  believe  it  would  help  the  passage  of 
the  bill  if  a  statement  could  be  made,  at 
this  particular  time  in  the  history  of  our 
econom.v.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  not 
expected  that  we  would  have  to  further 
tax  the  taxpayers,  .so  that  the  very 
principle  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  Teaxs  is  discussing;  namely, 
that  of  receiving  gifts  or  funds  from  in- 
dividuals, or  maybe  even  from  the  family 
after  which  the  arboretum  is  to  be  named, 
would  result  in  the  supplying  of  the 
funds  needed,  instead  of  by  the  tax- 
payers ? 

Does  the  gentleman  have  information 
on  that  general  subject? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course,  that  is  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill  and  it  is  hoped  that 
at  least  a  substantial  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  cost  of  this  arboretum,  both  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  costs,  will  be 
cared  for  by  private  contributions.  That 
cannot  be  done  at  the  present  time. 

You  can  make  a  contribution — all 
right  -but  it  would  go  into  the  general 
revenue  and  does  not  do  much  good 
for  this  specific  purpose.  Very  few  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  foolish  enough  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I  do  want  to  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  slightly 
in  error— there  is  no  such  figure  writ- 
ten into  the  bill.  That  is  merely  an  esti- 
mate in  the  report  as  to  the  planned 
cost  of  the  construction  and  operation. 
Tliere  is  absolutely  no  authorization  in 


the  bill  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  This  leaves  the  law  just  as  it  is. 
The  law  presently  allows  the  Forest 
Service  to  spend  public  funds  and  we  do 
not  add  to,  nor  do  we  subti-act  from  the 
existing  authorization.  There  is  no  new 
authorization  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  correc- 
tion. 

As  I  understand  then,  it  would  come 
in  under  the  regular  Department  of  Aari- 
culture  appropriation  under  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  insofar  as  the  funds  lor 
this  arboretum  are  concerned. 

But  would  the  gentleman  advise  the 
Members,  for  the  legi-slative  record,  in- 
sofar as  the  report  is  concerned,  which 
does  have  these  original  estimates  of 
cost  and  original  cost  of  annual  main- 
tenance, whether  such  gifts  given  by 
donors  would  be  within  those  figures  in 
the  report  and  deducted  therefrom 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  would.  I  think  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  we 
have  a  million  dollars  in  contributions, 
and  if  we  would  si^end  $1.500,000— that 
would  reduce  the  sum  total  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  called  upon  by  two- 
thirds. 

Mr,  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Arkansas    iMr.    Hammer- 

SCHMIDTl. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending  bill,  H.R. 
15822. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Me- 
morial Arboretum  and  Nature  Center 
would  be  a  major  facility  along  the  55- 
mile  Talimena  Scenic  Drive  between 
Mena,  Ark.,  and  Talihina.  Okla. 

It  would  be  an  educational  focal  point 
for  perhaps  40.000  schoolchildren  a 
year — expected  to  visit  the  drive,  and 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  study 
the  plants,  animals,  birds,  fish— the 
natural  environment  of  this  beautiful 
area. 

The  drive  and  some  of  its  faciUties— 
historical  sites,  campgrounds,  observa- 
tion sites,  hiking  trails— will  be  com- 
pleted late  this  fall.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  visits  are  expected  each  year 
hereafter— an  obvious  stimulus  to  'the 
economy  of  southwest  Oklahoma  and 
western  Arkansas,  particularly  the  ter- 
minus cities  of  Mena  and  Talihina.  I  do 
support  the  Kerr  Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  as  a  major  attraction  of  the 
Talimena  Scenic  Drive.  It  will  enhance 
the  55-mile  scenic  highway,  and  increase 
the  value  of  this  recreation  and  nature 
complex  which  is  unique  to  our  part  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  private 
contributions  and  private  support  for 
this  arboretum. 

I  believe  that  we  should  give  encour- 
agement to  any  group  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  put  their  money  into  this  kind 
of  a  project  and  thereby  relieve  the  tax- 
payers of  putting  up  money  that  will 
otherwise  have  to  be  spent. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  complete  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  I  hope  it  \vill  be 
passed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  to  au- 


thorize establishment  of  the  Robert  S. 
Kerr  Memoiial  .-Arboretum  in  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  in  Oklahoma. 
No  inemoiial  could  be  moie  fitting  for 
Oklahoma's  great  champion  of  con.serva- 
tion  of  -iaiid.  wood,  and  water." 

The  arboretum  to  be  established  by 
authority  of  this  measui-e  will  not  only 
l)iovide  a  new  scenic  wonder  in  our  na- 
tional forest,  but  will  al.so  provide  botii  a 
laboratory  and  a  cla.ssroom  lor  .students 
of  tiie  earth  ^-clences  from  all  over  the 
world. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  bill  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  n.se  in 
.support  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
The  proposed  Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial 
Arboretum  and  Nature  Center  would  be 
an  installation  of  major  importance 
within  the  recreational  complex  being 
developed  in  the  Ouachita  National  For- 
est in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  This 
forest  IS  located  in  eastern  Oklahoma 
and  western  Arkansas  and  contains  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Access  to  this  area  in  the  Ouachita 
Mountains  has  been  provided  by  con- 
struction within  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest  of  the  55-mile-long  Talimena 
Scenic  Drive,  a  .skyline  drive"  running 
from  Talihina.  Okla.,  to  Mena.  Ark.  It 
IS  a  forest  recreation  highway  authorized 
and  constructed  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  full  jjotential  of  the  public 
lands  comprising  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest,  to  help  satisfy  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  a  better  understanding  of 
nature  and  to  provide  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Talimena  Scenic  Drive  is  the  cen- 
tral area  being  developed  within  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest.  It  will  include 
such  items  as  historical  sites,  natural 
areas,  campgrounds,  jjicnic  areas,  obser- 
vation sites,  and  hiking  trails.  However, 
there  are  no  exi.sting  nature  centers  lo- 
cated in  mid-America,  and  many  of  us 
have  felt,  and  leel  strongly,  that  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  and  the  Tali- 
mena Scenic  Drive  is  an  ideal  location 
lor  an  arboretum  and  nature  center  to 
display  the  more  than  100  varieties  of 
native  American  trees  and  shrubs  which 
abound  m  the  area. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him.  and  I  know  1  am  joined  in  this 
by  thousands  of  Oklahomans  who  knew 
and  loved  h:m.  feel  that  such  an  arbore- 
tum and  nature  center  would  be  a  fitting 
and  proper  memorial  lor  Oklahoma's 
late  Senator.  Robert  S.  Kerr.  Bob  Kerr 
was  born  near  what  was  then  Ada.  In- 
dian territory',  in  September  1896.  in  a  log 
cabin.  Prom  those  humble  bemnnings.  he 
rose  to  be  one  of  Oklahoma's  outstanding 
private  citizens  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  cne  of  its  mightiest  industrial 
corporations.  He  served  as  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  from  January-  1943  to  Janu- 
ary 1947.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  1948  and  served  continuously  in 
that  body  until  his  death  on  January  1, 
1963. 

Throughout  his  life,  both  as  a  private 
citizen  and  as  a  public  servant.  Bob  Kerr 
was  a  forceful  and  effective  advocate  for 
conservation  cf  all  our  natural  resources. 
He  was  the  leader  in  conserving  and  de- 
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V eloping  eastern  Oklahoma  s  s^reat  water 
resources  and  In  constructing  the  Arkan- 
sas River  project,  which  will  aid  In  devel- 
oping other  natural  resources  m  the 
heartland  of  America  He  w  rote  a  famous 
book  entitled  Land.  Wood  and  Water.  ' 
in  which  he  spoke  elo<iuently  of  ti;e  im- 
portance o!  preserving  and  protecting 
the  greai  heritage  of  our  natural  re- 
sources 

The  arboretum  and  nature  center  pro- 
posed m  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
would  be  a  t^.iting  and  lasting  memorial 
:o  this  i;reat  man  It  is  proposed  tj  con- 
struct it  in  LeFlore  County,  near  where 
hf  had  his  home  duj-ing  the  last  years  of 
his  life  It  would  be  a  great  outdoor  lab- 
.)ratory  that  would  be  open  to  both 
scholars  and  the  casual  visitor  Bob  Kerr 
believed  that  we  should  develop  our  nat- 
ural resources  for  the  benefit  and  en.ioy- 
mtT.t  .f  all,  and  the  center  propo.sed  m 
•his  b.;:  would  do  jUSt  that — it  would  pro- 
v:,;e  .1  Of.iu:iful.  planned  setting  for  visi- 
ters t.)  •.  ;e'A  the  wonders  of  nature 

In  addiuon.  it  is  estimated  there  will  be 
substajitial  social  and  economic  benefits 
frnm  a  center  of  this  kind  It  is  estimated 
that  over  40.000  school-age  children  will 
use  the  facilities  as  an  educational  center 
each  year,  that  yearl'  visits  will  total 
about  350.000.  and  that  visitor  dollars 
added  to  the  bjcal  economy  will  amount 
to  more  than  52  5  million  annually 

A  suitable  site  has  been  selected  for  the 
arboretum  and  nature  center  located  on 
a  J.50-acre  tract  of  national  forest  land 
adjacent  to  the  Talimena  Scenic  Dnve. 
just  east  of  US  Hi.iih'Aay  259  in  LeFlore 
County.  Okla  Tlie  Government  already 
owns  all  of  this  land 

The  total  developm.ent  plan  required 
includes  the  buildimj  complex — which  in- 
volves an  office,  amphitheater,  classroom, 
display  area,  maintenance  work  center. 
and  so  forth- -trails,  roads,  parking  areas. 
landscapin,'.  ulanting  of  native  vegeta- 
tion, and  demonstration  areas,  exhibits, 
a  :i0-acre  lake,  and  picnic  facilities  There 
will  bo  hikint;  trails  and  drlvethroughs 
for  automobiles  A  special  feature  of  it 
will  be  a  trail  planned  and  designed  to 
accomm -date  physically  handicapped 
persons. 

Since  inrrixlucing  this  bill.  I  have  been 
contacted  by  a  number  of  Oklahomans 
expressirij;  support  for  it.  Mr.  R.  G 
Dick"  Miller,  a  noted  Oklahoma  colum- 
nist and  conservationist  has  written  me 
o:  IKS  support  for  this  bill  He  has  indi- 
(.-atfd  that  many  people  in  our  State  are 
enthused  about  the  pro.iect.  He  said  the 
arboretum  should  be  a  finished  product 
within  a  few  years  and  he  has  pledged 
his  support  to  the  project  I  include  his 
letter  at  this  point  m  my  remarks; 

The  Daily  Okhhom^n-Okhhom.i 
City  TiMt:-*. 
Oklaltoma  Ctty  Okla  .  Ay  :'.  S   .'96a 
Huu    C\RL  AtBiar. 
Houtc  Otpcc  Bii'ici:<ig 
Wa.tn'.ngron.  D  C 

Deak  C.\{a  I  am  glad  you  asiced  me  to  pu*. 
Ill  a  word  tor  ttie  arboref.iin  to  be  establlsheu 
in  tlie  Ouaciilt.i  Nutjonji]  Forest.  In  eastern. 
Okhilnoma  I  .*iave  lieoii  well  ajqu.ilnied  wltii 
tins  project  since  u  tirst  became  a  dre.im  o: 
the  iMe  Senator  Robert  S  Kerr  I  have  been 
over  tJie  grounds  with  him  I  took  a  picture 
■  :  '.lie  Site  several  yeurs  .igo 

T.^:s  beauuful  view  or  nutural  limber  is 
jne  o.'  the  most  beautiful  ihn  I  iiave  seen  in 
Oiiixhoma  in  my  rorty-eigbi;  years  of  ri.iamiiig 


the  beauty  spots  of  this  st.kt«,  and  now 
through  t.he  cooperation  ul  the  state  ol  Olcla- 
l^i>ma.  the  natinnal  Congress  and  the  people 
who  live  tn  sonthe.k&lern  Oltlahoma.  Die  area 
all  around  the  arborflmn  site  has  l>een 
Oleased  wun  modern  liigliways.  north-south 
and  east-west  Belore  .SenaUir  Kerr  s  art>ore- 
tum  dream  waji  put  in  mouon  Hiere  wasn't 
much  interest  oi  our  people  rocnsed  uii  that 
.soutne.Lst  corner  of  our  st.ite.  but.  since  tliese 
roads  have  been  biult  an(i  the  lorest  service. 
!!>e  game  management  people,  llie  bird 
watchers  and  Uie  rock  enthusiasts  have  be- 
come enthused  .ibout  the  project  By  all 
means  it  should  be  a  Iliushed  product  In  tlie 
next  few  years 

rius  site  IS  .Uready  blessed  by  a  pav<Ni 
highway  ofross  two  of  the  major  mountains 
in  that  .ireii  -the  Winding  Stair  .md  the 
Rich  This  rottd  serves  htty-Hvf  miles  ol  the 
m.>st  scenic  timber  .md  hilly  countrv  in  tills 
pjixt  of  the  United  Sutes.  and  it  will  grow 
:n  popularity  if  the  arboretum  e\er  oecomes 
a  reality,  but  tlie  whole  project  needs  U)  be 
topped  off  by  this  arboretum  which  is  blessed 
by  about  eighty  dirfereni  kinds  of  trees  and 
ihriibs  without  borrowing  any  from  the 
neighbors 

I  inaico  four  or  Ave  trips  down  to  tliese 
mountiUn  and  timoer  sites  every  year  just  :or 
my  own  ple.isure  I  have  taken  ,ts  many  as 
thirty-two  busloads  of  pe<jple  Irom  the  west 
side  of  Oklahoma  to  see  the  trees  and  hills  on 
the  e.isi  side  several  times  m  the  last  thirty 
years.  Tliese  tours  have  become  a  popular 
event  and  cert.unly  they  would  continue 
when  the  arboretum  Is  ready  tor  viewing 

I  ^Udid  ready  to  join  you  in  any  efTnrt  in 
which  I  may  be  helpful  to  bring  this  project 
to  a  happy  consummation 
Sincerely  yours. 

R     G     MlLLEJl- 

Mr  Ekinald  E.  Stauffer,  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Department  ol  Agriculture. 
Forestr>'  Division,  has  said : 

With  the  great  need  lor  preserving  natural 
areas  for  this  and  futiue  ^generations  It  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  tins  project  would 
be  Jt  great  benefit  lor  many  thuusunds  each 
veir  The  !act  that  .iddltlonal  trees,  shrubs, 
(lowers  .md  grasses  would  be  continually 
added  would  increase  Its  value  and  attract 
people  back  time  alter  time. 

I  include  Mr.  Stauffers  entire  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

State  Depabtment  of  .^cuifULTURE. 
OAia/toma  Cify.  Okla  .  March  15.  /96S 
Carl  Albert, 

Hou.-,f  (if  Rfprrsentattve.\. 
Was/f.ttgtnn.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Albert-  I  am  writing  in  regard 
*.r,  the  proposed  Robert  S  Kerr  Memorial  .■Ar- 
boretum and  -Nature  Center  to  be  located  :n 
eastern  Oklahoma. 

This  area,  of  some  350  acres,  lying  between 
Rich  Mountain  and  Winding  Stair  Moun-aln 
and  ne.xt  to  the  new  Talimena  Scenic  Drive 
is  Ideal  lor  iuch  ,i  project.  There  are  already 
some  U5  species  of  trees  native  to  the  area. 
This  part  of  the  United  States  has  needed 
this  type  of  a  taclllty  for  many  years  It  would 
>erve  students,  nature  lovers,  and  tliose  who 
just  enjoy  being  out-of-doors,  from  many 
states.  The  area  would  be  readily  accessible 
from  north-^uth  and  east-west  highways 

Tiiere  would  be  loot  traits,  roads,  and 
trrUls  for  the  handicapped,  also  picnic  .nnd 
resifaclltles. 

With  the  great  need  lor  preserving  natural 
.ireas  !or  this  and  future  generations  it  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  this  project  would  be 
ol  great  benefit  for  many  thousands  each 
year.  The  fact  that  additional  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers  and  grasses  would  be  contlnualiv 
idded  would  increase  Its  value  and  attract 
petjple  back  time  alter  time 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  project  ran  be 
given  top  priority  this  \ear  The  facility  will 
attract    a   considerable   number   ol    tourists 


and  help  greatly  m  Improving  the  economic 
condition  of  a  large  area 
Very  truly  yours. 

Donald  E  Stauffer.  Dirrcfor 

I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  E 
Thoma.s.  profe.ssor  and  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology 
at  Oklaiioiiui  Static  L'nncisitv  in  which 
he  says 

The  Ktrr  -Arboretum  .iiul  Nature  Center 
would  be  a  valuable  acltlltlun  to  mir  overall 
natural  .-iclence  teaching  programs  ul  al' 
stages  of  education. 

Under  the  unanimous-con.sent  request. 
I  aiclude  his  eiitiie  letter  at  this  iiouu 

Oklahoma    State    UNivtRsiTY. 

Stillwater.  Okla  .  .Varr/i  14.  1U6S. 
Hon    Carl   Albert. 
Huunf  0/   Rrprr\rntatiies 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Albeut  .As  a  citizen  of  Oklahoma 
.IS  well  as  a  biological  scientist  I  should  like 
to  urge  vour  -iupport  :<  r  the  measures  'i, 
develop  the  Talimena  Parkway  and  the  Kt  rr 
Arboretum. 

The  Kerr  .Arhuretum  .iitd  Nuiure  Centc 
WDUld  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  overall 
nattiral  science  teaching  programs  ut  .ill 
stages  ot  education  I  can  visualize  classes 
from  sect>ndary  scIiodIs  as  well  as  ciille>;e^ 
using  these  as  valuable  learning  tools  As  i 
botanist  tlie  diversified  ilura  ol  eastern  Oklu- 
homa  has  always  tascinated  me  and  thi^ 
.\rboretum  would  permit  many  people  'o 
actually  become  actiuainted  with  ihls  llora 
We  here  at  the  University  would  hope  to  be- 
come involved  in  ihe  planning  uiul  develop- 
ing ol  this  .Arboretum  11  it  beci  ines  a  reallt\ 

Aside  from  the  direct  educational  valut 
this  drive  and  .Arboretum  would  be  ol  great 
interest  to  all  citizens  who  Just  like  to  be 
out -<jf -doors 

.Again   I  would   request    that   you   stronglv 
support  this  enterprise  as  I  feel  that  It  will 
be  an  extremely  valuable  public  asset 
Sincerely  yours 

John  E    Thomas 
Professor  and  Head 

Dr   Charles  J.  Mankin.  director  of  the 

Oklahoma  Gtnilogical  Survey,  has  .said 
that  the  Ouacima  Mountains  are  crili- 
cally  imptii  tant  to  the  study  of  the  t^co- 
logic  hislorv  of  .North  .America  and  .some 
of  the  fundiuiu-ntal  problems  of  i,'(>olo^y 
in  general.  He  has  ih)inted  out  that  th<- 
area  is  frequently  visited  by  geolo^istt. 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  that  the 
center  would  provide  a  focal  ixiint  for 
visitors  and  studenl,s  of  the  earth  sci- 
ences 111  their  studies  of  this  area.  The 
estiiblishinent  of  the  arboretum  i- 
strongly  supported  by  the  Oklahoma 
Geolojiicai  Survey  and  the  School  oi 
Geology  and  Geophysics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma. 

I  include  Dr.  Mankin 's  letter  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

The  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Sorman.  Okla..  March  15,  1968 
Hon.    Carl    .Albert. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Albert  The  pending  legislation 
concerning  the  establishment  of  an  .arbore- 
tum and  nature  center  in  the  Ouachita 
Mountains  of  southwestern  Oklahoma  is  of 
particular  Importance  to  those  Interested  ni 
the  earth  and  botanical  sciences  Because  of 
my  Interest  in  the  earth  sciences.  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  that  aspect. 

The  Ouachitii  Mountains  of  southeastern 
Oklahoma  .uid  western  Arkansas  .u-e  an  ex- 
posed portion  ot  a  mountain  ntnge  vhat  once 
extended  an  estlm.ited  distance  ot  I. '300  miles 
from  northern  Mexico  to  .Alabama  The  ex- 
teat  ot  this  range  ranks  it  .tmong  the  iruijor 
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geologic  structures  ..r  the  world  Geologic 
events  liave  led  U)  the  erosion  .md  burial  of 
lias  .siructure  so  that  Kxlay  only  about  275 
miles  of  Its  length  can  he  seen  at  tlie  sur- 
face Almo.st  all  of  this  cxpf>snre  is  in  the 
Ouachita  Mount  <lns  of  which  alx>ut  100 
miles  IS  in  Okl.ihcma  The  Ouachltas  are 
therefore  crltic.Ulv  important  t.o  ;he  study  ol 
the  geologic  lil.'^torv  ol  .North  America  and 
.-,oine  of  the  lundamental  problems  of  geol- 
ogy 111  general  Tlie  area  is  irequently  visited 
by  geologists  irom  .ill  part.s  of  the  world: 
Us  strtictural  leaiures  are  similar  to  the  Alps 
and  C.irpathl.ms.  and  for  this  reason,  are  of 
particular  interest  to  European  scientists  .A 
displav  of  geologic  and  i)liysiogrnphlc  maps 
.md  cross  .sections  at  this  center  would  pro- 
vide a  focal  jKimt  lor  visitors  and  students 
ol  the  eartli  sciences  la  their  studies  ol  this 
.irea. 

.Some  of  the  lonnations  exposed  in  the 
Ouachita  Mountains  contain  .ibundant  fossil 
pl.ints  Specimens  collected  from  these  for- 
mations are  contained  m  naturtU  history 
mu.spums  throughout  the  world  Numerous 
paleoUitaiiists  have  studied  these  fossil 
pl.ints  .md  their  work  has  brought  about  a 
!)etter  understanding  of  the  geologic  history 
of  the  Midcontmenl  region  ot  the  United 
States  Exhibits  of  these  fossil  plants  would 
materially  .uld  to  the  importance  of  this 
center. 

To  sum  up  the  importance  of  this  project. 
I  wish  to  point  out  the  value  of  this  center 
to  students  in  the  earth  .sciences.  Colleges 
and  universities  located  within  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  .md  in  neighboring  states  could 
make  valuable  use  of  such  a  center  as  a  focal 
;)oint  !or  held  trips  and  independent  study 
orograms  For  example,  the  School  of  Geol- 
i>«y  and  Geophysics  .a  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  would  be  able  to  make  extensive 
use  ol  this  tucilitv  in  its  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  I  know  that  the  alumni 
of  this  department  i  more  than  forty-lour 
hundred  k;eologistsi  would  immediately  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  this  project  and 
would  strongly  support  its  approval. 

I  hope  this  inlormatitjn  will  prove  helpful 
in  obtalinng  support  lor  the  passage  of  the 
bUl  ro  establish  the  .irlwretum  and  nature 
center.  The  School  of  Geology  and  Geophys- 
ics and  the  Okl.tiioma  Geological  Survey 
strongly  support  the  idea  and  are  ready  to 
assist  in  its  development.  Please  feel  free 
to  call  <m  me  lor  whate\er  additional  as- 
sistance I  may  be  able  to  provide. 
Sincerely  vonrs. 

Charles  J.  Mankin. 

Director. 


Prof.  J.  Lamar  Teate.  Department  of 
Forestry.  Oklahoma  Stale  University,  has 
said  that  the  establishment  of  the  ar- 
boretum will  be  of  significant  value  to 
Ihe  people  at  large  and  in  particular  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Okla- 
homa. 

Dr.  Teate  s  letter  is  included  in  full  at 
this  |X)inl ; 

OKLAHOMA  .State  University, 
.Sf!//uat("-.  Okla..  March  15.  1968. 
Hon.  Carl  .Alleet. 
Capitol  Building. 
Wa^nmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  I  .mi  writing  this  let- 
ter to  urge  your  support  lor  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Robert  S.  Kerr 
Memorial  Arboretum  on  the  Ouachita  Na- 
tumal  Forest  here  m  Oklahoma.  Since  I  teach 
dendrology  m  the  Department  of  Forestry 
at  o.SU..  I  .an  pariinilarly  interested  in  this 
project  I  believe  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
have  only  recently  recognized  the  value  of 
the  Otiachita  National  Forest  to  our  state. 
The  est.iblishment  of  the  arboretum  will,  in 
mv  opinion,  be  ot  significant  value  to  the 
j)e<.>ple  .It  large  and  in  particular  to  the  in- 
stitution   of    higher   learning    here    in   Okla- 


homa.    I     encourage     you     to     .supiiv.rt     this 

measure. 

J.   Lamar   Tf.ate. 
.As-.i'.tant  Professor. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Stureeon.  head  ot  the 
Department  of  Forestry.  Oklahoma  State 
University,  ha.s  indicated  a  strong  init  r- 
est  in  this  proposal.  He  pointi<l  out  in  Ins 
letter  to  me  the  imixirtance  ol  having 
an  aggregation  of  materials  in  the  ar- 
boretum. He  indicated  that  he  believed 
that  it  would  provide  an  ■attraction 
which  many  people  would  drive  miles  to 
.see.! 

His  entire   letter   is   included   at    this 

liointi' 

Oklahoma  Statl  UNiVfRMiY, 
Stillu-ater.  Okla..  March  J7    lUtiH. 
Congressman  Carl  .Aiuert, 
Capitol  liuildiiia. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  .Aliifri  I  wish  to  write 
to  support  the  Kerr  .Arlxiretum  to  he  estalj- 
lished  on  the  Talimena  Parkway.  I  believe 
this  arboretum  would  serve  the  people  o! 
Oklahoma  and  surrounding  states  with  edu- 
cational and  recreational  \  alues. 

Such  an  artwretum  would  be  .i  local  point 
for  tourism,  and  Its  location  on  the  Talimena 
Parkway  would  provide  an  attraction  which 
many  people  would  drive  man\  miles  to  see. 
I  believe  that  today  people  are  more  and 
more  concerned  with  the  educatlon.^i  values 
of  recreation  and  especially  tourism.  With 
botaiUcal.  zoological,  and  geological  items 
of  interest  in  the  arboretum,  there  will  be  :m 
aggregation  of  materials  of  interest  to  many 

people. 

I  trust  that  many  people  will  rally  to  the 
support  of  this  excellent  proposal. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Edward  E.  STt'RCEON. 
Head.  Department  of  Fnrrfttry. 

Mr.  Wendell  Bever.  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Wildlife  Con- 
servation, has  expressed  his  .support  for 
this  project  and  he  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  preparing  and  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  the  many  forms  of  wildlife  which 
abound  in  the  area. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Bryan  P.  Glass,  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  and  Cultural  His- 
tory. Oklahoma  State  University,  who 
has  prepared  a  list  of  over  150  mammals, 
reptiles,  and  amphibians  which  might 
be  found  in  the  arboretum  area,  and  of 
Dr.  George  M.  Sutton,  research  profes- 
sor of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, who  has  compiled  a  list  of  227 
species  of  birds  which  would  be  expected 
to  inhabit  the  arboretum.  Dr.  Sutton  has 
stated  that  the  arboretum  has  a  tremen- 
dous potential  from  the  standpoint  of 
wildlife  conservation  and  study. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  include 
letters  from  Mr.  Bever  and  the  lists  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Glass  and  Dr.  Sutton: 
Department  oe 
WiLuLiEE  Conservation. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  March  27,  1968. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
House  Office   Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  .Albert:  .A  prelimi- 
nary list  of  wildlife  species  cx^curnng  on  the 
proposed  site  of  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial 
Arboretiun  and  Nature  Center  is  enclosed. 

I  have  Invited  the  Oklahoma  Academy  ot 
Science  to  review  this  project  in  hopes  of 
pointing  out  unique  or  rare  experiences  that 
the  people  might  expect  to  enjoy  at  this 
facility. 

The  enclosed  list  Includes  birds  and  mam- 
mals that  are  common  to  rare. 


Ordinarily  the  following  species  would  be 
most   common  and  available   to  the  people: 
Heaver,   deer,   rabbit,   stiulrrel.   turki-y    .uid    a 
variety  of  small  birds. 
iSlncercly. 

U'l  NIiH  1.     lU  MR 

flircrfor. 


WlLUIHE    Sfecies    Occi'rrinc.    o.-;      IIH     Pro- 
I'OSKU     SITE     OF      Hi!       HoiiERl      ."^       Kl.RR     AR- 

iioRtn'M 

Animals:  Armadillo,  Bear.  Bc.i\ir.  Bob- 
,>t.  Clioii.  Deer.  Fox  (lied  and  C.reyi.  Mink, 
Muskrat.  Opossum,  nnbhit.  Skunk.  Squirrel 
1  Red  and  Grey  \ .  and  Wolt . 

Bii-ds:  Crows.  Blackbirds.  Bluebirds.  Cardi- 
nals. Chickadees.  Dove.  Ducks.  Flycatchers. 
Geese.  Hawks.  Hununlngbirds.  Meadowlarks. 
Mockingbird.s.  Blue  Jays.  Oriolr.s.  Owls.  Quail. 
Ro.idrunners.  Uoblns.  Starlings.  Thrush, 
Turkev.  Sparrows.  Swallows.  Vultures. 
Warblers.  Woodcocks.  Woodpeckers,  and 
Wren? 

DEI^KTMI  NT  OF  Wh.DMFE 

CoNSlRVATION. 
OhluhoPia  City,  Okla..  .April  S.  1068. 
Hon   Carl  .Aiiii-Ri . 
Hc)U>e  OIHce  Building. 
Wa.'^lnnqton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Albfrt:  Dr.  George 
Sutton.  Research  Prolcssor.  7-ooIogy.  at  Okla- 
iioma  Universitv  has  lurnished  a  provisional 
checklist  of  birds  of  LeFlore  County.  Okla- 
homa. Dr.  Sutton  went  to  great  lengths  to 
provide  -his.  .md  1  trust  that  it  and  the  at- 
•  ached  comments  will  be  lielplul  m  your  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  proposed  legislation  for 
the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Arboretum  and  Nature 
r-nter, 

Sincerelv, 

Wendell  Bever, 

Director. 

The  L'.ntvfrsity   of  Oklahoma. 

Norman.  Okla..  April  :i ,  1968. 
Wendell  Bever   Ej-o 

Director  Department  nf  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion. Oklalioma  dtp,  Okla. 
Dear  Mr.  Bfvfr:  Working  up  this  list  of 
Le  Flore  Oiuntv  birds  has  taken  a  ttood  deal 
of  time,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  what 
Representative  Carl  Albert  really  needs;  but 
I  want  him  to  realize  that  the  Arboretum 
has  a  really  tremendous  potential  from  the 
standpoint"  of  wildlife  conservation  and 
^tudv. 

If  the  vlrtuallv  extinct  Ivory-lMlled  Wood- 
pecker ever  returns  to  Oklahoma  it  will  re- 
turn to  the  sort  of  habitat  the  Arboretum 
might  well  iurnish 

If  vou  have  questions  concerning  this  list, 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask  them. 
.Sincerely  yours. 

George  .M.  SiTTON. 
Research  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Provisional  Check-List  of  Birds  of 
Le  F^ore  County.  Okla. 

1.  Pied-blUed  Grebe,  T\'. 

2.  Great  Blue  Heron.  PR;  not  known  to 
breed  m  Le  Flore  County. 

.i    Green  Heron.  TV  and  .SR. 

4.  Little   Blue   Heron.    TV:    has    nested    In 
Le  Flore  County  near  Spiro. 

5.  Common  Egret.  TV:  has  nested  in  Le 
Flore  Couiitv  near  Spiro. 

6.  Snowy  Egret.  T\';  has  nested  m  Le  Flore 
Countv  near  Spiro. 

7.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  Probably 
SR.  but  no  actual  record  for  Le  Flore  County. 

8.  Yellow-crowned   Night   Heron.   T\''   and 

SR. 

■'.  .-Imerican  Bittern.  TV. 

10.  Canada  Goose.  TV. 

n.  Mallard.  TV  and  possible  .SR.  but  no 
nesting  record  for  Le  Flore  County. 

12.  Qadwail.  TV. 

13.  Pintail.  TV. 

14.  Green-winged  Teal.  TV. 
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B'luewinged  Teal.  TV 

Shoveier  TV 

American  Widgeon  or  Baldpate    TV. 

Wixxl  Duck  SR 

Redhead    TV 

Rini{-necked  Duck    TV 

Canvasback   TV 

Lesser  Scaup  TV 

Cummon  Ooldeneye  TV 

Bufflehead   TV 

Raddv  Duck   TV 

Turkey  VuUiire  SR, 

Black  Vult.;re   PR 

Sharp-shinned    Hawk     TV    and    WR 

C  x>per's  H.ivk   PR 

Red-:alle<l  Hawk    PR 

Harlan  s  H  iwk   WR 

Bobwlil-e    HR 

Brjad-wiUk^fil  Hawk   -SR 

RoUrfh-lei?ged  Hawk   WR 

0<>lilf:i  Ea<le    Rare  WR 

Baal  E,i<>   Rare  TV  and  WR 

Marsh  Hawk    TV  and  WR 

0-,prev  ur  Fish  Hawk   TV 

Pereifrme  F'alri  n   Rare  TV 

Pli<et.n  Hawk   Uncummon  TV 

Sparrow  Hawk   PR 

Boowhlte    PK 

Wild    Turkev     Formerly    common    PR; 
recent   infrtKluctlons   have   been   largely   un- 
sU''ces,sf  il  H^ause  ■){  poaching 
44    Kin.<  Rail  Local  3R 

S.  r:i   TV 

American  Coot   TV  .md  WH. 

S>>mipalTnated   Plover    TV 

Killdeer   PR 

American  Woodcock  Rare  and  local  SR; 


1-3 

17 

18 

;y 

20 

21 
22 
2:J 
24 
25 
2fi 
27 
28 
29 
JO 
Jl 
J2 
J3 
34 
15 
i<i 
J7 
38 

40 
41 
42 
4i 


45 
4o 

4T 
48 
4) 


TV 

50  Common  Snlp«  TV 

51  Upland  Plover   TV 

32    Spotr«i  Sandpiper    TV 

53  Solitary  Sandpiper    TV 

54  Greater  Yellowlegs    TV 

55  Lesser  Yellowlegs    TV 
5H    Pectoral  Sandpiper     r\' 

57  White-rumped  Sandpiper   TV  ' spring) 

58  Bairds  Siindplper    TV 

59  Le;u>t  Sandpiper    TV,    .jcca&ional   WR. 

60  Long-billed  Dowltcher   TV 
<i\    Stilt  Sandpiper   TV 

62  Semipalnatetl  Sandpiper    TV 

63  VV'-.'sfcrfi   -iandpxpe'    TV 

64  Wilson  s  Phalaxope    TV 

65  Ring-blU.xl  Gull   TV  and  WR. 

66  Franklin  :f  Gull    TV 

67  Forster's  Tern    TV 

68  Black  Tern.  TV 

69  Mtium:ng  Ome  PR.  but  uncommon 
and  local  in  winter 

70  Y'-llou-billfd  Cuckoo   SR. 

71  Black-billed  Cuckoo    TV 

72  Roadruniier    PR,    but   extremely   local. 

73  Barn  Owl  Probably  PR.  but  no  actual 
res.-i>rd  f  .t  LeFIore  County 

74  Screech  Owl    PR 

75  Great  Horned  Owl    PR 

76  Barred  Owl.  PR. 

77  Long-eared  Owl  Probably  PR.  but  no 
actual  record  for  LeFIore  Coiinty  and  no 
July  August,  ur  September  record  for  Okla- 
homa 

78  Short -eared  Owl    WR 

79  Chuck-wills-wldow    SR 

80  Whip-poor-wiU.  R.ire  SR 

81  Common  Nlghthawk    SR  and  TV 

82  Chimney  Swift  Local  SR.  nests  almost 
wholly  In  towns 

83  Ruby-iiirouted   Hummingbird    SR. 

84  Belted  Kingfisher  SR.  winters  ir 
streams  are  <jpen 

do  Yelli.'W -shafted  Flicker  TV  .,nd  WR; 
rare  SR 

^<i    Red-shafted  Flicker    WR 

87  PUeated  Woodpecker  PR,  fairly  com- 
mon m  3«:>me  area£. 

88  Rtdbc'.lied  Woodpeci<c'  PR,  abundant 
in  winter. 

89  R'd-headed  Woodpeckf  PR.  locally 
abundant  m  winter. 

90  Yellou-belhed  Sapsucker.  TV  and  WR 


91  H'U'j     X   .^-llxTk.-r     PR 

92  L>ow:.y   W  -.ilpeiker    PR. 

93  Red-corkadt'd  WiKxipccker  Rare  PR  In 
ptnelaiids  of  southeaslern  Oklahoma 

94.  Eastern  Kingbird    TV  and  SR 

95.  Sclssor-talled  Flycatcher  Rare  _  >R 
along  highway  shoulders  and  in  verV  8pen 
woodland. 

96.  Great  Crested  Flycatcher   SR 
97    Eastern  Phoebe   SR. 

98.  Acadian  Flycatclicr.  SR. 

99  Traill's  Flycatcher   TV 

100  Least  Flycatcher   TV 

101.  Eastern  Wood  Pewee   SR. 

102.  Ollve-slded  Flycatcher   TV 

103.  Horned  Lark  PR  In  treeless  areas: 
there  may  be  no  area  open  enough  for  species 
m  Arboretum 

104.  Tree  Swallow    TV 

105  Bank  Suallou:   TV 

106  Rough -winged  Swallow    SR 

107  Barn  Swallow    SR 

108  Clltl  Swallow  TV:  local  SR. 

109  Purple  Martin   sR 

110.  Blue  Jav   PR 

111.  Common  Crow  PR 

112  Pish  Crow  To  be  looked  for  along 
water  courses  e.speclally  near  heronries;   SR. 

113  Curo/irid  Chictodfc    PR 

114  Tufted  Titmouse   PR 

115  Whttr-hrra^^tcd  Nuthatch    PR 

118.   Rfdb'ca-<fcrf    Nuthatch     WFi     and    TV 
117    Brown-headed  Nuthatch    Local  PR  In 
plnelands   of   southeastern    Oklahoma 
118.   Brown  Creeper  WR  ,uid  TV 

119  House  Wren  TV  possible  SR,  but 
rare  ,is  a  nesting  bird  in  central  and  south- 
em  Oklahoma 

120  Winter  Wren   WR 

121  Bewicks  Wren.  PR 

122.  Carolina  Wren   PR. 

123.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  Local  TV  and 
WR  In  cattails,  sedges,  and  rank  grass 

124  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  T\' 

125  Mockingbird   PR 

126  Catbird.  TV  and  probably  rare  SR. 

127  Brown  Thrasher  SR,  occasional  in 
winter 

128  Rubtn  PR,  but  rare  and  local  In  sum- 
mer 

129  Wood  Thniih   SR 

130  Hermit  Thrush  TV  and  WR. 

131.  Swalnson's  Thrush  TV 

132.  Grav-cheeked  Thrush  TV 

133  Veery  TV. 

134  Eastern  Bluebird  PR;  scattered  pairs 
In  summer:  local  flocks  in  winter 

135  Blue-gray  Griatcatrhrr  SR. 

136  GoIden-crown(.>d  Kinglet   WR 

137  Ruby-crouncd    Kinglet     TV    aid    WR 

138.  Water  Pipit  T\' 

139.  Cedar  Waxwing  Irregtilar  TV  and  WR. 
sometimes  abundant 

140.  LogJ^erhead  Slinke    PR 

141.  Starling  PR  i  Introduced) 
142     W>\ttr-tycd  Vireo  SR. 

1*3.  Bell's  Vlreo  Local  SR  along  forest 
edge,  not  in  woods. 

144     Yellour-throated  Vireo  TV  ,ind  SR 
145.  Solitary  Vlreo  TV 

146  Red-'-vcd  Vneo  TV  and  SR. 

147  P>iiiadc/pnia  Virco.  TV 

148  Warbling  Vireo  TV  and  local  SR  In 
parks  .aid  open  woodland. 

149  B/ac'c-and-if'iifp  IVarhJer  TV  and  SR. 

150  Protnonotary  Warbler  Local  SR  In 
wooded  swamps 

151.  Swalnson's  Warbler  SR.  but  rare  md 
local:  no  actual  record  for  I^eFlore  County. 

152  Worm-eating  Warbler  Rare  SR  In 
heavy  woods 

153  Golden-winged  Warbler  TV. 

154  Blue-winged  Warbler  TV  and  prob- 
ably SR 

155  Tennessee  Warbler  TV 

156  Orange-crowned  Warbler  TV:  occa- 
sional .n  winter 

157.  Nashville  Warbler  TV. 
158    Parula  Warbler  SR 

159.  Yellow  Warbler  TV.  probably  local 
SR 


100    Magnolia  W, abler   Uncommon  TV 

161  Myrtle  Warbler   WR  and  TV 

162  Black-throated   Green    Warbler    TV 
163.  CertiU-an  Warbler   .SR 

1)M<  Blackburlan  Warbler   I'ncominon  TV. 

16S.  Yellow-throated  Warbler.  SR  :n  ma- 
ture wo*)dlaiid 

166  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  Unconiinnn 
TV 

167.  Ha\ -breasted  W, abler   Rare  TV' 

168,  Blackpoil  Warbler  TV.  fairly  regular 
and  common  .a  .spring;  very  lew  fall  records 
for  state. 

169  Pine  Warbler  PR  in  plnelands 

170  Pra-.ne  Warbler   SR 

171.  O'  rnbtrd.  TV  and  uncommon  SR 

172  Northern  Waterthrush   TV. 

173  Luuisiana  \Vat'-'thTU--h.   SR. 

174  Kentucki,  Warbler   SR 

175  Mourning  Warbler   TV 

176,  YelUiwthroat  SR  hut  local,  In  marh!.. 
areas. 

177  Yellow- breasted  Chat    SR, 

178  Hoixled  Warbler   SR 
179.   Wilson  s  Warbler   T\' 

180  Canada  Warbler  Uncommon  TV. 

181  American  Redstart   TV;  Ux^al  SR. 
182.  House  Sparrow   PR    Introduced). 

183  Bobolink   T^' 

184  E.istern  Meudowlark  SR;  also  comrrifii 
111  winter,  but  populations  shift 

185  Red-winged  Blackbird  TV  and  SR; 
sometimes  abvnidaiit  m  winter  at  recasts. 

186  Orchard  Oriole.  SR  m  open  woods 

187  Baltimore  Oriole   SR. 

188  Rusty  Blackbird   'H,' and  WR 

189  Brewer  s  Blackbird    r\' .aid  WR. 

190  Boat-tailed  Grackle   Local  .SR 

191  Comm-n  Grntkle    TV  .aid  SR 

192  li roil- n- headed  Coichtrci  TV  .aid  SR; 
sometimes  winters 

193.   Scarlet  Tanager  TV  .tnd  SR. 

194  .Summer  Tanager  SR. 

195  Cardinal   PR 

196.  Ro.se- breius ted  Oro.sbeak   TV 

197.  Blue  (irosbeak   SR 

198.  Iruiigo  li:.nting   T\' and  SR. 

199  Painted  Bunting   SR. 

200  Dlckclssel    r\'  aid  SR 
201.  Purple  Finch   TV  aid  WR 
202     Pine  Siskin  T\'  .md  WR 

203.  American  Goldfinch.  WR  chiefly;  local 
SR;  much  commoner  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer 

204  Red  Crossbill    Irregular  winter  visit,  r 

205  Whlte-wlnged  Crossbill  Irregular  wit. - 
ter  visitor 

206  Eastern  Towhee   WH 

207  Spotted  Towhee   WR. 

208  Savannah  Sparrow  T\'  and  WR 

209  Grasshopper  Sparrow  TV  and  local 
SR  In  wide  treeless  .ireas 

210.  Le  Come  -s  .Sparrow   TV  and  WR. 
211     I'e-pcr  .S'parroji'    TV 

212.  Lark  Sparrou'.  TV  and  SR. 

213.  Rufous-crowned  Sparrow.  PR;  local 
in  rocky  places;  probably  inhabits  LeFIore 
County. 

214  Bachman's  Sparrow.  Rare  and  local 
SR 

215  .S'iatf-co;or«>d  Junco   TV  and  WR. 

216  Oregon  Junco.  Uncommon  WR 
217.   Plnk-.-ided  Junco   Uncommon  WR 
218    Ch\pp:ng  >pa^rou-   TV  and  SR 

219.  Clay-colored  Sp;irrow    TV 

220.  Field  Sparrow  TV  ,aid  SR;  occasloi::il 
In  winter. 

221  Hams'?  Sparrow  TV  and  WR 

222  White-crowned  Sparrow.  TV  and  WR 
223.    lV/!ifc-thr,^fcd  .>.'parr(.!r    TV  .aid  WR 

224  Foi  Sparrou-   TV'  and  WR 

225  Lincoln's  Sparrow    TV  and  WR 

226  Su^arnp  Sparrow.  TV  and  WR 
227.  Song  Sparrow   TV  and  WR 

Species  in  italic  .ire  represented  by  LeFIore 
County  specimen!  SI    at  OU  Bird  Range. 
PR     Permanent  Resident. 
SR  -  .Summer  Resident 
WR;   Winter  Resident. 
TV -Transient  Visitor. 
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IMl'ORTANT    (.OMMENTS: 

1  The  Wild  Turkey  should  inhabit  wooded 
•  j.irts  of  LeFIore  County,  I  may  be  wrong  in 
blaming  poachers  for  the  .species'  rarity  to- 
day Certainly  i>>,ichers  get  many  turkeys  in 
some  parts  of  .southeastern  Oklahoma.  Tur- 
kevs  arc  literally  ubuiKLait  in  some  parts  of 
Oklahoma  today. 

2  rhe  PUeated  WcKidpecker  is,  I  believe, 
becoming  commoner  m  ea.stern  Oklahoma.  At 
least  It  is  holding  lUs  own  well 

3.  The  Red-fockaded  Woodpecker  and 
Brownheadrd  Nuthatch  live  only  where  there 
are  m.iturc  pines,  but  they  occasionally  feed 
in  other  trees. 

4  The  Sclssor-talled  Flycatcher  breeds 
chletlv  along  open  highway  shoulders  in 
southeastern  OklaJioma.  It  is  not  a  woodland 
bird 

5.  The  Western  .Meadowlark  [Stumella 
neglecta).  which  has  not.  so  far  as  I  know, 
l.ieen  listed  for  LeFIore  County,  should  occur 
in  winter,  for  It  is  common  in  open  grass- 
land throughout  most  of  Oklahoma  at  that 
season . 

Department  op 
Wildlife  Conservation, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  April  18,  1968. 
Hon   Carl  .\ibert, 
//ou.sc  Office  Butldmg. 
\\'a.''hington,  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  .'Vlbert:  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  forward  a  checklist  of  mammals,  reptiles 
and  .anphiblans  prepared  by  Dr.  Bryan  P. 
(ila.ss  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  ;uid  Cultural 
History,  Oklahoma  State  University.  This  list 
was  prepared  for  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Arboretum  and  Nature  Center. 
We  tnist  that  this  will  be  helpful  in  your 
efforts  to  obtain  the  Center  for  Oklahoma. 
Please  let  us  know  when  we  can  be  of  further 
help. 

Sincerely, 

Wendell  Sever, 

Director. 

List  of  Mammals.  Repttles,  and  Amphibians 

OF  LeFI.ORE    COtTNT-i-,  OKLA. 
AMPHIBIA     (SALAMANDERS  I 

llcci  river  inudpui)py--Necturus  maculosus 
louislanensis 

Western  lesser  siren — Siren  intermedia  net- 
tingl. 

Spotted  salamander  —  Ambystoma  mac- 
ulatum. 

Small-mouthed  salamander  —  Ambystoma 
•■  xanum. 

Marbled  salamander — Ambystoma  opacum. 

tlasiern  fleer  salamander  —  Ambystoma 
tlgrinum  tlgrlnum. 

Central  dusky  salamander — Desmognathus 
fuscns  brlmleyorum. 

Red-backed  salamander — Plethodon  clne- 
reus  terratus. 

Slimy  salamander — Plethodon  glutlnosus 
plutinosus. 

Rich  mountain  salamander — Plethodon 
ouachitae. 

Many-ribbed  salamander — Eurycea  multl- 
plicata  multiplicata. 

Central    newt   —   Dlemyctylus   vlrldescens 

:iisianensls. 

FROGS 

Hv.rter's  spadefoot — -Scaphlopus  hurtel. 

Dwarf  .American  toad — Bufo  amerlcanus 
:,arlesmithi. 

Fowlers  or  east  Texas  toad — ufo  woodhousel 

wien  X  velatus  (probably  Intergrades) . 

'■.'i  rthern  spring  peeper  —  Hyla  cruclfer 
ruclfer. 

Kastern  gray  treefrog  —  Hyla  versicolor 
trsicolor. 

Hl.uichard's  cricket  free — .■\cris  crepitans 
.:aichardl. 

'Aestern  chorus  frog — Pseudacrls  trlseriata 
leriarum. 

Kastern  narrow-mouthed  toad  —  Gastro- 
;  hryne  carollnensis. 

Bullfrog — Rana  catesbelana. 

<  ireen  frog — Rana  clamltans  melanota. 


Rio  Grande  leopard  frcg — Rana  pipiens 
berlandlerl. 

Southern  crawfish  frog  —  nana  areolata 
areolata. 

REPTILIA      (TtTiTLLSi 

Common  snapper — Chelydra  serjientina. 

Alligator  snapper  —  Ma(roclem>.s  tem- 
mlnckl. 

Stinkpot-  sternothaerus  odcratus. 

Razorbacked  muskturtle  —  Sternothaerus 
carlnatus  i  ? ) . 

Eastern  mud  turtle—  Klnosternon  .■-ubrub- 
rum  hlppocrepls 

Ornate  box  turtle — Terrapene  ornata 

Three-ioed  box  turtle-Terrapene  Carolina 
triunguis. 

Oviachita  map  turtle — Graptemys  pseudo- 
geographlca  ouachitensls. 

Red-eared  turtle  --  Pseudemys  scrlpta 
elegans. 

Missouri  slider— Pseudemys  florldana  hoyl 

Western  chicken  turtle  —  Delrochelys 
retlcularla  mlarla  (  ? ) . 

Smooth  softshell — Trlonyx  muticiis. 

Western  softshell — Trlonyx  spinlfer  hart- 
wegl  I  ?  1 . 

Texas  softshell — Trlonyx  splnifer  ;isper 

LIZARDS 

Green  anole,  American  ch.Tmaeleon-  .knolls 
carollnensis  I  ?) . 

Eastern  collared  lizard — Crotaphytus  col- 
larls. 

Northern  fence  lizard— Sceloporus  undu- 
latus  hyaclnthinus, 

Texas  horned  lizard — Phrynoeoma  i  oinu- 
tum. 

Ground  sklnk — Lygosoma  laterale. 

FMve-Uned  sklnk— Eumeces  fa-sclatus. 

Broad-headed  sklnk — Eimieces  latlceps. 

Coal  sklnk — Eumeces   anthraclnus. 

Slx-Uned  race-runner — Cnemidophorus 

sexlineatus. 

Western  glass  lizard — Ophisaurus  attenua- 
tus, 

SNAKES 

Diamond-backed  water  snake — Natrlx 
rhomblflera. 

Blotched  water  snake — Natrix  crythro- 
gaster  transversa. 

Midland  water  sn.oke — Natrlx  slpedon 
pleuralls. 

Graham's  water  snake — Natrlx  grahami. 

Midland  brown  snake — Storerla  dekayl 
wrlghtorum. 

Northern  redbellled  snake — Storerla  cjcci- 
pltomaculata   occlpltom.iculata. 

Red-sided  garter  snake— Thamnophls  .sir- 
talis  parletalis. 

Western  ribbon  snake — Thamnophls  saurl- 
tua  proxlmus. 

Rough  earth  snake — Haldea  striatula. 

Western  earth  snake — Haldea  valeriae  ele- 
gans. 

Eastern  hognose  snake — Heterodon  platy- 
rhlnoe. 

Western  rlngneck  snake— Diadophls  punc- 
tatus  arnyl. 

Western  worm  snake — Carphophls  amoe- 
nus  vermis. 

Southern  black  racer — Coluber  constrictor 
prlapus. 

Eastern  coachwhlp — Matlcophls  flagellum 
flagellum. 

Rough  green  snake — Opheodrys  aestivus. 

Black  rat  snake — Elaphe  obsoleta  obsoleta. 

Scarlet  snake — Cemophora  cocclnea. 

Red  milksnake — Lampropeltls  tranguliim 
dollata. 

Speckled,  klngsnake — Lampropeltls  getulus 
holbrookl. 

Prairie  klngsnake — Lampropeltls  calll- 
gaster. 

Northern  flat-headed  snake — Tantllla  graci- 
lis hallowelli. 

Northern  copperhead — Agklstrodon  con- 
tortrlx  mokeson  ( probably  Intergrades  In  the 
vicinity) . 

Southern  copperhead — Agklstrodon  con- 
tortnx  contortrix  (probably  integrades  in 
the  vicinity ) . 


Western  cottonmoutli  .Agklstrodon  pis- 
civorous leticostcma. 

Western  pigmy  rattler-  Slstrurus  iniliarlus 
i~treckerl. 

Western  cliamondb,(Ck  rattler-  Crotalus 
atrox. 

Canebrake  rattler  Crc  t.ilus  horrUlus  atn- 
caudatus. 

MAMMALIA 

■Virginia    op<.issum-   Didelphis    niarsupialis. 

Gray  shrew- -Notlosorex   crawfordl  (  ?  ) . 

ShortlallPd  shrew-  Bhaln.i   b:'evl(  auda. 

Least   shrew-- Cryptotis   parva 

Kastern  mole      .Scaloptm  aquatlcu.-. 

Little  brown  in\otls     Mvotls  Uu^lfugus  (?). 

Indiana  myotis-  Myotls  si^xlalis  ( '.' i  . 

.Sin,Ul-t(«ited  myotls-   Myolis  leibi  (?i. 

.SiUerhaired  bat-    Laslurus  nocthagaus 

Kastern  jjlpistrel-    Plplstrellus  subllavus 

Big  brown  bat-  Kpteslcus  luscus 

Red  bat-   l.»islur-u.s  Ixirealis 

Hoary  bat-    Laslurus  cinereus 

Seminole  bat-    Lu.slurus  seniliiolus  (?l. 

E\enmg  bat      Nyctlceius  humeralis 

E:ustern  blgeared  bat-    Plecotus  rafinesquel. 

Rarcoon-  Procyon  lotor 

Longtailed  wea.sel     Mustela  Irfii.aa 

Mink-  Mustela  \  isoii 

.Sp<itted  skunk-    Spilogale  (juU'riu.s 

Striped  skunk — Mepliltis  mephitis 

Coyote-  -Canis  latraris. 

Red  wolf--Canls  niger  (?i  .Persistence  in 
Oklahoma  doubtful  i. 

Red  lox-   Vulpes  vulpes 

Gray  lox-  Urocyon  clijcreorgenteus, 

Boboat-l.ynx  rufus 

Gray  squirrel  —  Scliirus  carfilinei'.sis. 

Pox  squirrel-   .Sclurus  iilger 

.Southern  living  squirrel-  niaucomys  vol- 
ans. 

WcKidchuck— Marmota  monax   (?l. 

Ea-stern  chipmunk-   Tumias  striatus. 

Plains  pocket  gopher — Geomys  bursarlus 
I  '> ) 

Beaver-  -Castor  canadensls. 

Eastern  harvest  mouse-  Reithrodontomys 
humulis, 

Ptilvous  harvest  mouse-  Relthrtxlontomys 
lulvescens. 

Deer  mouse-  Peroniy.scus  manicul.itus. 

White-footed    mouse-    Pcromvscus    leuco- 

[)US 

Cotton  mouse-    Pcromyscus  possypinus  i '■' ) . 

Brush  mouse — Peromvscus  boylel. 

Cinlden  mouse—- Peromyscus  nuttalli. 

Cotton  rat^ — .Slgmodon  hlspldus. 

Rice  rat — Oryzomys  palustrls  (  ?  | . 

Eastern  woodrav- Neotoma  florldana 

Pine  vole — Microtus  jjinetorum. 

Muskrat-  Ondatra  zibethlcus  i  .' i . 

Norway  rat — Rattus  norvegicus 

House  mou.se — Mus  musculus 

Eastern  cottontail — Sylvllagus  florldanus 

.Swamp  rabbit, — Sylvllagus  aquatlcus 

Blacktailed  lackrabblt-  Leptis  californl- 
cus   I  ? I . 

Whltetalled    deer-  OdocoUeus   vlrglnianus. 

Nine-banded  .irmadlllo-  Ditsypxis  novel- 
cinctus   I  ?  I  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Memorial 
Arboretum  and  Nature  Center  proposed 
by  H.R.  15822  will  be  of  great  benefit  not 
only  to  the  joeople  of  Oklahoma  and  Ar- 
kansas but  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation.  It  will  provide  a  setting  in  which 
\isitors  from  across  the  country,  and  in- 
deed from  throughout  the  world,  can 
view  in  a  planned  and  designed  and  na- 
tural setting  the  many  varieties  of  flora 
abundant  in  mid-America  and  in  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest.  As  one  of  my 
correspondents  who  has  written  me  about 
this  bill  has  said : 

It  would  serve  students,  nature  lovers,  and 
those  who  Just  enjoy  being  out  of  doors, 
:rom  many  states. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill. 


I   urge  the  adoption  of 
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Ma?/  (},  lOtiS 


The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H  R    1582J 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

GFTNKRAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTKND 

Mr   EDMON'DSON   Mr   Speaker   I  a.sk 

unanimous  omsmt  that  all  Members 
may  tiave  pennis.siQn  t-o  extend  their  re- 
marks m  the  Record  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


SECURITY    MEASURES    FVIR    FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr  PAT\L\N  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  luies  and  pa.ss  the  bill  '  H  R. 
15345  ■  to  provide  security  measures  for 
baiiks  and  other  financial  institutions,  as 
amended 

The  Clerk  read  a.,  follows: 

HR  15345 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  Home  of 
Reprc^entatirei  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nenca  m  CoTvgrefs  asicmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Bank  Protection  Act 
of  1968' 

SEC  1  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  Fed- 
eral svipervisury  .xgency"  means — 

.  1 1  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
respect  to  natlon.il  banks  .»nd  district  banks. 
2i  The  B(.>ard  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  with  respect  to  Federal 
Reserve  banks  .md  Slate  Hanks  which  .ire 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  -System. 

I  I '  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration wun  respect  to  State  banks  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem but  the  ilepi>sits  of  which  .ire  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
and 

i4i  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
with  respect  to  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  insUlutlons  the  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation 

Sec  i  ai  Within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  this  Act.  each  Federal  supervisory 
agency  shall  promulgate  rules  establishing 
minimum  st-mdards  wltn  which  each  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  association  must  comply 
with  respect  to  the  installation,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  security  devices  and  pro- 
cedures, reasonable  In  cost  to  discourage 
robberies,  burglaries,  and  larcenies  and  to 
assist  In  the  Identiflcation  and  apprehension 
of    persons    who   commit  such   acts 

lb  The  rules  shall  establish  the  time 
limits  wtthln  which  banks  .ind  savings  and 
loan  associations  shall  comply  with  the 
standards  and  shall  require  the  submission 
of  periodic  reports  with  respect  to  the  instal- 
lation, maintenance,  and  uperatlon  -jf  se- 
curity devices  and  pnxedures 

Sec.  4  I'he  Federal  superMsory  agencies 
shall  consult  with 

1 1 1  insurers  furnishing  Insurance  pro- 
tection against  losses  resulting  from  rob- 
beries, burglaries,  and  larcenies  committed 
against  financial  institutions  referred  to  in 
section  2,  and 

(3i    State  agencies  having  supervisory    >r 

regulatory  responsibilities  with  respect  to 

such  insurers 

to  determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability 

of   premium   rate  differentials   based   on   the 


Installation.  m.Unteiiiiiice  and  operation  of 
security  devices  and  procedures  The  Federal 
supervisory  agencies  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  re.sults  of  their  consultations  pur- 
siianr  to  this  section  not  later  than  two  years 
ifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  ."Vet 
Sec  5  A  bank  or  <i«Nlngs  and  loan  associa- 
tion which  violates  a  rule  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  he  sublect  to  a  civil 
penalty  which  shall  wit  exceed  JlOO  for  each 
day  of  the  violation 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded'' 

Mr  DEL  CL.A\V30N  Mr  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second 

The  SPEAKER  Witiioui  objectaon.  a 
second  will  b<'  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  iiu  objection. 

The  SPE.AKER  The  sentleman  from 
Texas  :s  recoyni/ed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  SiJeaker.  robberies 
of  banks  have  increased  154  percent  over 
the  level  of  1960.  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Between  1963  and 
1967.  violations  of  the  Federal  bank  rob- 
bery statute  rose  from  1.548  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  2.551.  an  increa.se  of  more 
than  60  percent  in  just  4  vears  The  6- 
month  period  ending  in  Februarj-.  1968 
shows  a  13  5-percent  increase  over  the 
same  6-month  period  1  year  ago  In  1966 
and  1967  bank  robbeiies  have  increa.sed 
at  a  faster  rate  than  other  types  of  rob- 
beries. 

Total  financial  losses  due  to  violations 
of  the  Federal  bank  robbery  statute  in 
1967  were  reported  as  approximately  $15 
million  Duruig  that  same  year.  J3  per- 
sons were  killed  as  a  result  of  crimes 
against  banks,  while  an  additional  61 
persons  were  injured. 

There  are  nearly  40.000  offices  of 
financial  institutions  either  chartered  or 
insured  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  would  be  aflected  by  this 
legislation.  Of  this  total,  about  30.000 
offices  are  operated  by  nearjy  14.000  in- 
sured commercial  and  savings  banks  In- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations  num- 
ber about  5  000  with  about  3.000  addi- 
tional branch  offices 

The  Federal  bank  robbery  statute,  in 
brief,  makes  punishable  all  robberies, 
burglaries,  and  larcenies  committed 
against  such  institutions.  Violations  of 
the  statute  are  investigated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  then- 
increasing  niunber  is  causing  an  undue 
strain  upon  the  financial  and  manpower 
resources  of  the  Bureau. 

The  growth  of  the  suburbs  and  sub- 
urban shopping  centers  in  recent  years 
may  be  a  contributing  factor  to  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  external  crimes  against 
financial  institutions.  The.sc  institutions 
have  sought  to  follow  their  customers  to 
the  suburbs  by  establishmg  ;.uburban 
branch  offices  Testimony  before  your 
committee  indicated  that  branch  offices 
have  less  police  protection  and  are  more 
accessible  tor  purposes  of  casing."  as 
well  as  for  accomplishing  getaways  De- 
sign of  branch  offices  often  places  more 
emphasis  upon  convenience  than  secu- 
rity But  more  to  the  point  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  an  FBI  sur\ey  reveals 
that,  of  the  2.551  institutions  victimized 
during  1967.  only  374  were  equipped  with 
cameras.  18  had  micmphones  and  .speak- 
ers, and  142  employed  guards.  .About  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  institutions 
robbed  or  burglarized  had  no  type  of 
alann  system  at  all. 


For  more  than  30  years  the  FBI  has 
been  emphasizing  the  need  for  protectui' 
equipment  m  training  programs,  litera- 
ture, and  in  direct  contact  with  individ- 
ual banks.  Trade  associations  and  locil 
law-enforcement  mouiJs  constantly  .ilei; 
bankers  to  the  dangers  of  external 
crimes.  However,  while  it  is  clear  that 
.security  devices  help  deter  and  solve 
ciimes  against  banks,  management  too 
often  views  security  measures  with  .m 
attitude  of  mdifferonce 

F(Dr  all  these  reasons,  your  comiii:fi. 
uanimously  agreed  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  u.se  of  protective  de- 
vices by  financial  institutions  be  enacted 

HR  15345  directs  the  Federal  supe: - 
vi.sory  agencies— the  Federal  Home  Lm:; 
Bank  Board.  t!ie  Federal  Reserve  Board 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  tli. 
Federal  Deimsit  Insurance  Corj^ua- 
tion— to  promulgate  within  6  mo:it.i.s 
from  the  date  of  enactment  rules  estab- 
lishing minimum  standards  with  which 
each  institution  must  comply  with  re- 
spect to  the  installation,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  .security  devices  and 
procedures,  reasonable  in  cost,  to  dis- 
courage external  crimes,  and  to  assist  .n 
the  identification  and  apprehension  <i: 
persons  committing  such  acts. 

After  expiration  of  the  i>eriod  of  tim- 
within  which  institutions  must  compiv 
with  the  rules,  violations  shall  be  punis!;- 
able  by  a  civil  penalty  not  exceeding  Sluo 
for  each  day  of  the  violations. 

The  supcrvisoiT  anencies  are  directs  ; 
to  consult  With  companies  which  offer  :r;- 
surance  against  external  crime  aaaiiist 
banks,  and  State  insurance  supervLso:.";. 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  premium 
rate  difTerenlials  based  on  compliance 
with  the  .security  requirements  of  thus 
legislation,  and  to  report  back  to  the 
Congress  withm  2  years  after  enactmei;; 
The  agencies  are  urged  also  to  av.iil 
themselves  of  the  expertise  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  FBI  in  to: - 
mulating  effective  standards. 

We  expect  the  supervisory  agencies  .:. 
exercising  their  rulemaking  responsibil- 
ities under  this  act.  to  .seek  to  establi.~h 
uniform,  minimum  requirements  as  "o 
security  devices,  taking  into  account  size. 
location,  and  types  of  institutions.  There 
appears  to  be  a  substantial  distinction 
between  burglary  and  robbery,  partic- 
ularly insofar  as  dangers  to  life  and  liir^b 
are  concerned,  as  well  as  with  respect  :o 
the  types  of  .security  devices  more  ;ip- 
propriate  for  protection  against  the  two 
ditTerent  types  of  crime  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Justice  I>epartment  witness.  .As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Vinson,  testi- 
fied that  .sa\-inKS  and  loan  association.^ 
appear  more  vulnerable  to  robberies 
than  to  burglaries,  but  normally  retain 
less  cash  on  hand  for  daily  transactions 
than  do  banks. 

The  cost  of  a  •package"  of  .security  ad- 
vices suggested  by  the  Department  '>: 
Justice,  including  a  camera,  robberv 
alarm  system,  microphone  and  speaker 
system,  and  .ADT  would  involve  an 
initial  installation  cost  of  S2.115  and 
annual  maintenance  charges  of  S475. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  should 
not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Bureau 
ot  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  do 
not     already     possess     under     existing 
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stitutes  broad  rulemaking  authority  with 
:es;)ect  to  institutions  under  their  respec- 
tive supervision. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

^jj.    PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  what  is  the 
agencv  that  issues  the  regulations?  There 
•ue  four  listed  in  the  bill— the  Comp- 
noller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
mce  Conxiration.  and  the  Federal  Home 
boan  Bank  Board.  Which  one  of  these 
i-encies  has  the  mandatory  power  to 
o.mpel  banks  to  i)ut  ui  this  equipment? 
Or  IS  it  some  other  agency? 

Mr  PATMAN.  The  responsible  agency 
.  „uld  have  the  power.  The  FDIC.  I  pre- 
sume would  have  the  power  over  those 
banks  that  are  State  banks  and  not  mem- 
t)prs  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  have 
(•han:e  of  the  installations  or  have  re- 
.pon.sibilitv  over  the  banks  members  of 
•he  Federal  Reserve  System.  Of  course, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  to 
do  with  the  national  banks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  effect,  if  not  in  fact, 
this  IS  mandalon--.  is  it  not? 

Mr  PATMAN.  Yes:  it  is  mandatory, 
out  flexible  in  that  the  regulations  are 
not  effective  immediately. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  flexibility?  Is  it  6 
months'  flexibility  or  a  year,  or  what? 
Mr  PATMAN.  It  is  6  months. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Six  months.  Then  what 
's  the  next  .step?  Is  Congress  going  to  be 
ialled  upon  to  pass  legislation  requiring 
others  to  in.stall  equipment  of  this  kind? 
Other  businesses  or   industries? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  contemplated. 
Tliese  robberies  involve  financial  institu- 
tions which  carry  a  large  amount  of  cash 
(in  hand,  and  the  banks  and  savings  and 
loans  are  the  principal  ones  that  are 
robbed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  pretty  .good  job  has 
been  done  of  looting  and  robbing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  lately  of  drugstores, 
ilothing  and  liquor  stores,  and  so  on. 
Is  Congress  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
compel  the  ov^ners  of  those  businesses. 
.IS  well  as  others,  such  as  department 
stores,  to  install  equipment  of  this  kind? 
Mr.  P.ATMAN.  It  is  not  contemplated 
at  all.  A  lot  of  the  taxicabs  and  buses 
are  robbed,  but  they  are  not  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  this  legislation  could  not 
be  extended  to  them.  But,  if  it  is  neces- 
sai-v  I  hope  consideration  is  given  to  it. 
because  all  of  us.  I  am  sure,  are  against 
robberies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  we  are.  but 
here  we  arc  getting  into  another  field 
of  Federal  compulsion,  this  time  involv- 
ing thousands  of  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  all  these  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  to  be  covered  under  this  bill 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  a  special  interest  here. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  bill  for  the  benefit 
of  the  insurers? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  really  to  stop  rob- 
beries and  larcenies  and  things  like  that 
lor  protection  of  the  institutions  and 
depositors.  The  thrust  is  more  in  law 
enforcement  than  in  any  other  direction. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Nationwide,  as  I  read  the 
report,  there  has  been  a  154-percent  in- 


crease in  bank  robberies  .since  1960.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  information 

we  have;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  not  a  pretty  sad 
commentai-y  upon  the  New  Frontier  and 
the  Great  Society? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  bad  situation, 
regardless  of  what  it  is  called. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  think  that  would 
be  a  real  sad  and  sordid  commentaiT  on 
the  so-called  progress  under  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  one  looks  at  it  irom 
that  standpoint  only.  S15  million  was  in- 
volved in  the  robberies,  but  I  do  not  fol- 
low your  logic  in  attempting  to  blame  it 
on  this  or  the  previous  administration. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Why  the  nece.s.sity  lor 
this  bill,  if  the  gentleman  minimizes  $15 
million? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  only  mention  that  to 
.show  that  the  main  thrust  is  law  and 
order,  to  stop  these  robberies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  we  have  police 
departments  for  that  iiurpo.se.  and  the 
FBI,  and  any  number  of  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  sheriffs,  and  .-o  on  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  those  you  .nention 

support  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  support  the 
bill.  It  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  disappointed  to  hear 
the  lack  of  progress  by  the  Great  So- 
ciety since  1960. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  ,G:entleman  wishes 
to  state  it  that  way  he.  of  course,  can. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  .statistics  were 
provided  to  come  up  with  this  figure  of 
roughly  $2,000-plus  to  provide  this  se- 
curity equipment  for  a  financial  institu- 
tion? I  am  advi.sed  by  several  institutions 
of  a  larger  size,  I  guess,  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, that  it  would  be  at  least  five  times 
or  more  that  amount  to  provide  this 
equipment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  had  as  our  witness 
before  the  committee  Fred  M.  Vinson, 
Jr  Assistant  Attorney  General.  You 
may  recall  his  father  served  in  this  body 
for  a  long  time.  He  had  a  veiT  lone  career 
here.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  I 
ever  knew,  incidentally. 
Mr.  Vinson  testified: 
1.  A  leading  manufacturer  advertises  a 
35mm  sequence  camera  for  un  initial  cost  of 
$1175  A  yearly  maintenance  and  service  con- 
tract may  be  purchased  for  about  $90. 

2  The"  same  manufacturer  advertises  a 
robbery  alarm  system  which  sounds  in  police 
stations,  at  a  cost  of  S785.  A  service  contract 
is  available  for  $97  per  year.  This  alarm  can 
be  triggered  manually  or  automatically. 

3  A  microphone  and  speaker  system  can 
be  installed  for  less  than  $100  with  no  addi- 
tional charges. 

4  An  AX).T.  alarm  system  which  Is  con- 
nected to  a  switchboard  in  a  private  protec- 
tive agency,  can  be  installed  at  a  cost  of  $55 
per    button    and    a    monthly    rental    charge 

of  $24. 

5  In  addition  to  these  devices,  there  are  a 
number  of  measures  for  which  a  precise  cost 
cannot  be  given,  such  as  bait  money,  door 
locks  rails  on  top  of  counters,  bullet-proof 
glass'  around   tellers'   cages,   and   uniformed 

guards. 

We  cannot  say  which  of  these  devices,  or 


combination  of  device.';,  '.he  agencies  uall  pre- 
scribe as  mandatory  lor  ditfering  lyi>es  of  h- 
naiicial   mstlluUons.    As    1    indicated    in   my 
te.stimony.  it  is  po.ssible  that  the  agencies  will 
choose  a'lormat  lor   their  regulations  other 
llian  a  ■  pacl<age"  requirement     However,  we 
think  that  the  ioregoing  hgures  will  give  Uie 
Conunittee  uome  idea  of  llie  c.«i.s  which  will 
Ije   iinolved   wlien    the   leRlslati.in   is   imple- 
mented. II.  lor  example,  a  supervisory  agency 
bhuuld   prescribe   .t   minimum   iiackage   con- 
tiuning  all  the  devices  listed  in  items  1  to  4, 
tlie   initial   inslallatinn   ci.st   would   l)e  .$2115 
.■rid   annual   maintenance  cliargcs   would   be 
§211.     (The    Department     subsequently     in- 
formed the  comniittee  that  the  $211   .mnual 
maintenance  charge  lor  the  .suggested    pack- 
age"   ;s   incorrect   and    that   the   actual   cost 
would  be  $475.) 


Mr.  MICHEL.  That  obviously  has  to  be 
a  minimum  package.  With  a  lai  ger  insfi- 
lulion.  With  a  number  of  tellers  and  .slots, 
it  is  certainly  not  going  to  be  possible  to 
cover  the  entire  institution  with  one 
camera.  It  will  require  a  multiple  com- 
Ijlex,  which  will  run  into  considerably 
more  money  than  that. 

The  report  states  there  were  lo.sses 
sustained  of  S3. 7  million  liom  lobbene.s 
in  1966.  If  we  take  the  40.000  financial 
institutions  and  multiply  by  the  mini- 
mum of  S2,000,  the  result  is  an  expendi- 
ture foisted  u!X)n  financial  institutions  ot 
a  minimum  of  S80  million,  or  something  "^ 
like  that.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  neces- 

.sary. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  a  nonrecurring 

expenditure. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  know  it  is  nonrecur- 
ring, but  it  is  a  big  bundle  initially. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  banks  want  to  do 
it  as  do  other  financial  institutions.  We 
did  not  have  a  single  word  in  protest 
against  this  bill.  . 

Mr.  MICHEL  It  is  a  kind  of  haid  thing 
to  argue  against.  As  a  matter  of  lact,  you 
put  vourself  in  the  ijosilion  here,  even 
rai.sing  the  question,  that  you  are  in  fa- 
vor of  robbers  and  burglars  pilfering  the 

till.  ,  .    , 

Mr  PATMAN.  No.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one should  have  that  assumption  be- 
cau.se  thev  rai.se  a  question.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  rai.se  ques- 
tions. „    , 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  bait  money? 
Mr   PATMAN.  Tliat  is  marked  money. 
U.sually  It  IS  bills  that  are  maiked  and 
that  can  be  traced. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mi'  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebra.ska  'Mr.  Den- 
neyI. 

Mr  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  rcvi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
.support  of  HR.  15345. 

.At  one  time,  a  few  years  aao.  I  was 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  small  bank 
Hi  a  small  community.  We  had  the  trust 
and  the  confidence  of  the  ix-ople  but  had 
absolutely  no  protection  of  any  kind. 
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I  recognize  that  this  will  require  some 
expenditure  .if  funds  It  is  true,  if  you  are 
in  the  banking:  busine&s  and  you  have  a 
license  to  bank  other  peoples  money  and 
handle  it.  you  also  have  a  responsibil- 
ity, these  \v!io  are  tn  this  bankmis'  busi- 
ness, to  see  to  it  that  they  do  protect 
the  money  of  the  people. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  I  support  this 
bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  include  in  the 
Recoro  a  letter  from  Byron  Dunn,  bank 
coi^sultant  of  Lincoln.  Nebr 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Lincoln    N'sbr 

April  9.  196lt 
To  Si'b'aska  Senators  and  Congressmen 

The  President  s.iw  fit.  I  im  sure  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  FBI  to  isk  for  a  law  forcing 
banks  to  take  protection  against  burglary 
and  robbery  There  has  been  such  an  increase 
during  the  List  two  or  three  years  not  only 
buri?:.irv  .ind  robbery  but  deaths  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  .ind  bankers  that  I  also  feel 
that  this  law  probab.y  would  be  a  good  thing 
If  everybixlv  turns  In  .ind  gets  the  Job  done 
The  lax  :3  No  HR  lo.)43  Will  you  help  get 
It  p.iased*' 

.\.'ter  World  War  I  we  had  so  much  burg- 
lary md  robbery  that  .ifter  World  War  II  we 
got  i  law  passed  .luthor'.zlng  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  authorize  us  to  take  rec- 
ord.tk  pictures  of  mone-  to  keep  m  our  tellers 
ca^es  and  v.iults  I  secured  this  from  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  H  Dexter  White, 
and  It  has  been  in  force  ever  since  We  got 
a  lot  of  publicity  on  it  fur  long  years  and  now 
It  h.is  dropped  off  and  crime  has  stepped  up 
It  Is  one  of  the  simple  things  if  we  can  get 
It  publi/ed 

I  am  sending  a  letter  to  all  of  our  Nebraska 
banks  and  I  jsn  also  getting  from  the  P.B.I 
free  pamphlets  to  send  to  them  to  get  a  lot 
of  ide.ts  of  wh.it  to  do  to  protect  themselves 
from  burglary  and  robbery 

Thanks  for  looking  up  this  Bill  .ind  giving 
It  a  push 

Yours  very  truly 

Btro.v  IX'nn 

Mr  DEL  CL.AWSON  NL-  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa    Mr   Kyl;. 

Mr  K\X  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  have 
another  e.xampie  today  of  how  ridiculous 
we  are  ^ettinK  m  our  riding  ofT  in  all  di- 
rections Heie  IS  d  bill  which  would  force 
bank-s  u.)  do  something  which  somebody 
says  they  all  know  they  ought  to  do  and 
which  they  can  do.  Now  we  are  going  to 
have  some  standards  created  and  we  will 
apply  force 

We  have  been  talking  about  costs,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  listed  at 
least  three  dlfTerent  departments  or 
agencies  that  would  have  something  to 
do  with  supervising,  inspecting,  or  in- 
vestigating this  program.  When  we  talk 
about  the  costs  of  this  proposition,  we 
should  also  talk  about  the  cost  of  hiring 
the  mvestlgattirs  for  each  of  the  bureaus 
going  out  to  look  over  these  financial  in- 
stitutions that  are  under  their  iurisdic- 
llon. 

Here  is  where  we  get  a  little  ridiculous 
We  wane  to  force  these  financial  institu- 
tions to  put  m  devices  to  keep  people 
from  violating  the  law  On  the  other 
hand,  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  we 
have  police  and  troops  stand  by  with  or- 
ders not  to  arrest  anyone,  even  though 
p^ipie  may  steal  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  gix)ds  The  law-enforcement 
agencies  and  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  apparently  say  to  these  people, 


"As  long  as  you  are  rioting  you  have  a 
license  to  steal  and  we  will  not  do  any- 
thing about  it  " 

I  think  maybe  we  are  working  m  the 
wrong  direction  We  also  have  a  bill 
pending  before  us  which  carries  out  that 
same  philosophy  I  just  expies.sed  and 
says  to  the  insurance  companies.  Now. 
we  are  not  goiim  to  arrest  these  I(X)ters 
who  are  stealing  and  who  are  burglar.s 
and  robbers  because  we  nilt'ht  .stimulate 
some  kind  of  incident  '  This  philo.sopiiy 
puUs  the  insurance  companies  on  the 
spot  So  the  Federal  Government  will 
help  the  insurance  companies  to  pay  the 
bills  if  riots  and  looting  get  out  of  hand. 
I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  consistency 
this  demonstrates 

We  are  told  tliat  we  have  an  interest 
in  these  financial  institutions  because 
the  Government  guarantees  loans  and  so 
on  However,  it  is  about  time  we  realized 
that  the  Government  and  every  single 
citizen  of  the  United  Suies.  ha^  a  slake 
in  this  noting,  looting,  and  burning  that 
go  on  every  day  and  which  has  gone  on 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  almost 
every  day  since  the  so-called  riots  were 
terminated. 

T!ie  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr 
Pmm.a.n'  '  says  that  the  mam  point  is  law- 
enforcement  I  am  '-,'lad  to  hear  this  from 
someone  and  I  wish  someone  would  con- 
vey this  statement  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Mr  Big  in  the  business  of  law- 
enforcement.  accordin;4  to  the  press. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  spend- 
ing our  time  and  our  effort  in  trying  to 
figure  out  some  way  in  which  to  help 
in^iurance  companies  to  pay  for  d'amages. 
and  m  making  certain  bundar  alarms 
mandatory  in  financial  institutions,  we 
might  better  spend  our  time  telling 
.someone  to  do  a  bet'er  job  of  enforcing 
the  law,  and  m  developing  leulslation 
which  will  force  the  courts  to  develop 
some  kind  of  deterrence  to  crime  Right 
now.  we  sive  every  break  or  preference 
in  the  world  to  the  person  who  commits 
these  crimes,  and.  if  there  is  any  protec- 
tion left  over  for  the  individual  citizen, 
he  may,  under  certain  tryiniz  circum- 
stances, be  afforded  that  protection. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
conditions  of  our  society  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Lientleman  has  described  .-e- 
veal  the  very  need  for  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation— the  fact  that  we  live 
in  a  time  when  crime  is  rampant  and  at 
a  time  when  the  incidence  of  bur<j;larly. 
robbery,  and  larceny  has  increased  over 
one  hundredfold  m  8  years  prompts  im- 
mediate action.  This  is  a  very  sad  com- 
mentary in  my  opinion  upfin  our  law-en- 
forcement process.  Law  enforcement  has 
failed  in  many  resi^ects.  However,  with 
reference  to  these  particular  institutions, 
they  are  regulated  by  the  Government 
and  It  has  been  clearly  .shown  that  inso- 
far as  law  enforcement  is  concerned  we 
ought  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
at  this  time  to  assist  in  that  effort 

Mr  KYL  The  gentleman  makes  a 
logical  case  However,  if  the  Congress 
passes  this  legislation  and  the  President 
signs  it  mto  law.  we  will  have  a  proposal 
with  the  Federal  Government  backing 
the  insurance  policy  which  is  in  effect 
during  a  riot.  It  also  puts  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  business  of  guaran- 


teeing restitution  to  institutions  which 
are  es.sentially  private  operations,  then 
you  have  a  situation  whereby  the  Federal 
G  ivernment  will  be  rendering  a.ssistance 
of  tins  kind  to  iveiy  retail  and  service 
establishment  in  the  country  So.  we  i|,-i 
have  the.se  needs  and  you  could  extend 
the  same  kind  of  assistance  to  such  Fed- 
eral institutions  as  the  SBA  or  to  ihe 
poverty  program  wherein  the  Federal 
Government  is  directly  involved. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  not  at  the  point 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  goint;  U) 
establish  the  standards  for  safety  but  ii 
a  riot  comes  along  and  a  man  comes  >;;: 
of  a  place  of  business  with  an  amiloacl 
of  Joods.  whether  or  not  the  law  will  b,. 
enforced  and  an  arrest  made 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  gentleman 
is  touching  on  one  of  the  sensitive  areas 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned. However,  the  banks  and  .saviiiL'- 
and  loan  companies  are  different  from  a 
supermarket  or  some  other  type  of  retail 
business.  Although  private  enterprise,  we 
still  have  a  different  situation  becau.se 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  that  super- 
vise their  activities. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  never  heard  of  tin.- 
"no  arrest"  policy  expression  as  used  uv 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  although  I 
have  heard  it  talked  about  and  I  wi.sh 
the  gentleman  would  explain  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
wishes  to  hear  the  orders  which  went 
out  over  the  ixjlice  radio  to  the  vanou.- 
units  in  the  city  on  the  night  that  tli- 
not  .started  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  sure  I  can  obtain  the  infomiatioii 
from  the  proper  authorities  in  the  Di-- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Mr  PATMAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  since  the  gentleman  fioir. 
Iowa  has  said  he  can  get  the  informa- 
tion and  back  it  up.  I  think  he  ouiitit 
to  :^et  It  and  document  it  and  mak< 
available  this  source  which  authorizes  ;t 
Mr  K\X.  If  the  gentleman  desi;e.> 
anything  further  in  connection  with  thi> 
allegation,  the  order  came  from  the 
Commis.sioner  of  Public  Safety  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  PAHvLAN.  I  hope  you  put  it  in 
the  Record.  I  did  not  bring  it  up  before— 
the  gentleman  brought  it  up.  I  hope  he 
documents  it  fully  in  the  Record. 

Mr  KYL.  Is  the  gentleman  question- 
ing that  the  statement  is  correct?  I  can 
obtain  the  definite  information  for  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  PATMAN  Yes:  I  do  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  any  high  position  issued  any 
such  "no  arrest  '  policy. 

Mr  KYL.  I  would  "be  t'lad  to  furnish 
It  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN  Well,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  ought  to  provide  that 
information  for  the  Record. 

Ml  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
get  back  to  the  ix)int  which  I  want  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  installation 
of  the.se  devices  and  security  systems, 
of  the  2.551  institutions  victimized  dur- 
ing 1967.  only  374  were  equipped  with 
cameras.  18  had  microphone  and  speak- 
ers, and  142  employed  guards.  About 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  insti- 
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tutions  robbed  or  buiglaiized  had  no 
tvi)e  of  alarm  system  at  all. 
"  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beheve  the  security 
mea.sures  which  are  being  sought  by  this 
legislation  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  depositors  m  these  banks  but  the 
banking  in.stitutions  will  benefit  also. 

It    is   in   the    public    interest,   in   my 
opinion,  that  this  legislation  be  enacted. 
Mr     HANNA.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield':" 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  there  will  be  no 
contusion  about  the  application  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  regulations,  am  I  not 
correct  that  any  legislation  that  we  pass 
that  involves  banks  must  follow  a  pat- 
tern of  three  different  regulatory  agen- 
cies in  that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  only 
have  junsdiction  over  those  banks  which 
are  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  That  is  the  way 
I  understand  it. 

Mr   HANNA.  Those  who  are  not  in  it, 
either     interstate     banks     or     national 
banks — and  if  they  are  national  banks, 
and  not  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
they  would  then  be   under  the  Comp- 
troller General,  since  all  national  banks 
are  under  the  Comptroller  G^eneral? 
Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  And  those  that  would  be 
other^vise,  and  not  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  then  have  to  fall  under  the 
residual  jurisdiction  of  the  FDIC.  which 
has  jurisdiction  for  all  banks  that  have 
their  deposits  insured? 

Mr,  DEL  CLAWSON.  That  is  correct. 
However.  I  am  reminded  that  I  believe 
the  gentleman  was  referring  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  which  is 
wiiere  the  authority  would  be. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Yes,  I  meant  to  say  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  page  2  of  the  report,  the  gentleman 
just  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  there 
were  2,551  institutions  victimized  in 
1966  and  that  only  374  of  them  were 
equipi)ed  with  cameras,  18  had  micro- 
pliones.  and  speakers,  and  142  employed 
guards. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  effec- 
tive these  were  in  the  apprehension  of 
these  criminals? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  do  not  know 
how  etfective  these  devices  were  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminals.  Whether 
or  not  the  hearings  actually  revealed 
this  tact,  I  do  not  know.  However,  we 
have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  these 
institutions  usually  are — to  use  the  ex- 
pression—"cased"  before  the  robbery  or 
the  burglaiT  takes  place,  and  that  many 
of  these  institutions  that  have  made  use 
of  sucli  equipment  have  not  been  victim- 
ized apparently  because  they  have  been 


so  equipped.  This  would  then  indicate 
the  benefit  of  such  equipment  insofar  as 
security  of  the  institutions  is  concerned. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  that  is  the  case, 
would  it  not  be  more  than  aiipropriate 
that  the  banks  themselves  would  install 
this  equipment  on  their  own  without  we 
here  in  the  Congress  legislating  and 
forcing  them  to  secure  the  equipmerit 
themselves?  There  are  some  such  insti- 
tutions that  apparently  feel  that  these 
items  are  necessaiT- 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Many  of  the  in- 
stitutions have  them.  And  in  further  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman, 
the  very  fact  that  we  have  cases  where 
they  have  been  victimized  and  then  have 
gone  ahead  on  their  own  is  an  indication 
of  the  feeling  of  the  institution  for  the 
necessity  of  these  security  devices.  How- 
ever, the  institutions  have  experienced  a 
tremendous  growth  in  the  suburbs  of 
most  of  our  areas,  and  many  times  these 
branch  institutions  have  been  con- 
structed more  for  the  convenience  of 
their  customers  and  to  retain  the  patron- 
age than  for  security. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  can  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  says,  but  I  would  add 
further  that  if  many  of  the  banks  have 
already  done  this,  then  why  are  we  here 
today  legislating  for  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Not  enough  of 
them  have  actually  included  this  kind  of 
equipment  in  their  protective  measures, 
and  in  their  safety  features. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  But  for  their  own  in- 
terests, would  it  not  be  appropriate  that 
they  would  then  do  so? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  It  is  more  than 
just  for  their  own  interests.  We  have 
human  life  involved.  A  number  of  jieople 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  wake  of  these 
crimes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  add  that  it  is  all  tax  deductible 
as  an  expense  and  certainly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  institution  itself. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes 
back  to  my  initial  question  as  to  the 
banks,  many  of  whom  have  already 
equipped  themselves  and  have  done  .so  on 
their  own,  and  I  ask  is  it  necessary  for 
us  to  legislate  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress for  something  that  they  themselves 
feel  is  appropriate? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
CLAWSON]  said.  Some  of  them  fiave— 
but  not  enough. 

This  legislation  is  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  all  financial  institutions.  It  is 
more  than  just  asking  to  put  in  equip- 
ment in  one  certain  bank.  It  is  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  In  other  words,  it  is  to 
establish  guidelines  and  we  are  going  to 
tell  each  and  every  bank  what  type  and 
what  sort  of  equipment  they  should 
have? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  tell  them 


what  .sort  of  equipment  they  should 
have  That  is  something  ihey  will  have 
I.)  do  theuLselvcs 

This  is  suggesting  ample  equipment. 
and  IS  offered  as  a  package  for  that 
Ijuri-'o.se 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  lo  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  .statistics  that  you 
liave  in  your  report  are  interesting  and  I 
am  .somewhat  curious  to  know,  since  ob- 
viouslv  .someone  has  put  toizether  .some 
statistics  about  these  40.000  financial 
in.stitutions.  liow  many  of  them  arc  cur- 
lentlv  able  to  have  the  minimum  stand- 
ards already  in.stalled  in  their  institu- 
tions. Are  any  figures  available  on  that 
.score? 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  frankly  do  not 
know  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI  to  answer  that. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  asked  for  that. 
For  more  than  30  years  the  FBI  has 
been  emphasizing  the  need  for  iirotective 
equipment  in  training  programs,  litera- 
ture, and  in  direct  contact  with  indi- 
vidual banks. 

Trade  associations  and  local  law  en- 
forcement groups  constantly  alert  bank- 
ers to  the  dangers  of  external  crimes. 
However,  while  it  is  clear  that  .security 
devices  help  to  deter  and  .solve  crimes 
against  banks,  management  too  often 
views  security  measures  with  an  attitude 
of  indifference. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  this  legisla- 
tion IS  necessary. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  L^entleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  FBI.  Did  the  FBI  testify 
before  your  committee  on  this  particular 
legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  FBI  did  not  testify 
as  such.  But.  of  course,  the  FBI  is  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  did  testify  and 
the  statistics  of  the  FBI  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  We  asked  lor  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  financial 
in.stitutions  that  comply  with  .-ome  kind 
of  minimum  .standards  even  though  not 
yet  .set  up  by  regulation.  The  information 
was  not  immediately  available  to  us  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  do  not  have  the 
.statistics  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right,  the  in- 
formation was  not  immediately  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  centleman  from  North  Carolina  l  Mr. 

tJONAS  I . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  com- 
mittee develop  any  information  indicat- 
ing what  the  regulatory  agencies  have 
undertaken  in  this  field? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  have  not  under- 
taken so  far  as  I  know,  except  that  the 
FBI  for  30  vears  has  been  .screaming  its 
head  off  that  the  financial  institutions 
do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question. 

Instead  of  imposing  this  mandatorily 
as  a  requirement,  which  is  going  to  cost 
the  financial  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, according  to  the  information  given 
to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  S80 
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million,  why  do  you  not  first  undeitalce 
to  see  what  can  be  done  by  persuasion 
and  by  recommendation  on  the  pai^t  of 
the  bank  examiners  and  other  people  who 
have  supervi.^ory  jurisdiction  over  these 
institutions'' 

M:  PATMAN  We  have  considered 
that,  I  All!  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  Mr  Jonas 
There  l.s  an  air  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  tiie  financial  institutions  and  they 
just  have  not  felt  as  if  there  is  an  ex- 
treme need  for  it — just  like  people  will 
nor  nrepare  against  a  hurricane  until  it 
Is  too  clase  and  too  late  They  often  wait 
UXi  lent;  to  prepare 

But  I  will  state  to  the  Kentleman  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  bank  in 
America  that,  is  opposed  to  this  None 
of  the  banks  are  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  it 

M:  JON.\S  H  )w  many  of  them  favor 
this  mandatory  requiremenf 

Mr  PATMAN  The  Amencan  Bank- 
ers A.-i.-;ociation  represents  all  of  the 
banks  or  practically  all  of  them — they 
repre.sent  about  99  percent  of  them  and 
they  testified  m  fa\or  of  the  bill 

Mr  JONAS  It  seems  to  ine  that  this 
:s  another  example  of  people  here  in 
Washiui-'tor.  assuming  that  we  have  more 
brains  than  the  people  out  m  the  coun- 
try 

I  cannot  imamne  a  board  of  directors 
of  a  financial  institution,  particularly  if 
the  matter  is  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  board  of  that  institution  in  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  examiner  indicating 
the  need  for  the  installation  of  security 
measures  mnonng  that  recommenda- 
tion 

I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  one  bank 
in  a  thousar.d  that  would  iftnore  such  a 
recommendation  I  believe  it  would  be 
far  preferable  to  give  these  institutions 
an  opportunity  to  adopt  measures  on  a 
voluntary  ba.-is  instead  of  the  Federal 
Government  torcing  them  to  do  it  In- 
stead of  being  known  as  the  bank  pro- 
tt>ction  bill  I  think  this  bill  oupht  to  be 
cited  as  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  manu- 
facturers of  security  devices 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  will  the  i;en- 
tleman  vield"* 

M:  JONAS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  This  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  few  fields  into  which  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  has  not  stepped  up  to  this 
point  with  regulations  and  compulsions 
I  just  cannot  understand  the  statements 
of  alle'-'ed  indifTerence  on  the  part  of  the 
bankers,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  indifferent  to  their  own  security 

Mr  JONAS  Particularly  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  indifTerent  if  the  matter 
were  called  to  thc^r  attention  in  a  formal. 
written  report  which  is  made  from  time 
to  time  when  a  bank  is  examined  by  a 
bank  examiner 

Mr  PATMAN  M."  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

M:  JONAS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas 

M:  PATMAN  I  have  a  case  that  I  be- 
lieve will  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion A  Nebraska  banker  recently  advised 
the  FBI— and  the  FBI  had  been  after 
them  for  30  years 

M:  JONAS  You  say  the  FBI  had  been 
alter  them  for  30  years? 


Mr  PA  I  MAN  They  have  been  advo- 
cating these  security  measures  for  30 
years. 

Mr  JONAS  I  did  not  know  that  the 
FBI  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
examining  banks 

Mr  PATMAN  Stopping  crime,  bank 
robt>eries  in  particular  Let  me  lead  this 
I  will  not  interject  anything  else 

NenertlielesR  ii  Nehr.usldi  banker  recently 
.idvised  the  FBI  that  he  would  not  pay  to 
keep  ii  light  bulb  burning  .it  night  over  ills 
'.  lutt  because  he  was  insured  A  Kiiii£iis 
tjunker  said  that  he  had  rnnsldered  the  in- 
stallation of  u  "ilEtening  device"  inside  the 
viiult,  but  that  the  cast  of  »70  was  •prohibi- 
tive '  The  following  night  his  biink  w,'is  bur- 
glHrt/ed  -iiid  damage  to  the  bank  and  prnp- 
erty  was  estimated  at  $7,000  % 

Mr.  JONAS  Well,  he  was  paying  in- 
surance piemiums  for  such  protection 

Mr  FASCEIX  Mr  Speaker,  H  R 
15345  the  bill  to  provide  security  meas- 
ures for  banks  and  other  llnancial  insti- 
tutions, has  my  support  Five  years  aao, 
when  the  Leaal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  reestab- 
lished, one  of  its  first  studies  concerned 
itself  with  the  ever-increasing  rise  in 
bank  robberies,  burglaries,  and  larcenies. 

The  operations  of  the  Federal  agencies 
that  supei-vise  banks  and  .savings  and 
loan  associations  are  withm  the  oversigiu 
jurisdiction  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
AfTairs  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  Our  study  probed  into  what 
those  agencies  were  doing  to  meet  the 
bank  crimes  problem,  and  what  action, 
if  any.  they  should  take  to  attempt  to 
li'ssen  such  crimes  Tlie  results  of  the 
subcommittee  s  findings  are  contained  in 
the  report  entitled  "Crimes  Against 
Ba;iking  Institutions.  '  House  Rep<irt  No, 
1147.  88th  Congress,  second  .session. 

As  was  noted  by  tiie  administration  in 
presenting  its  Bank  Protection  Act  leg- 
islative proposal,  our  committee  report 
made  the  recommendation,  among  oth- 
ers, that  the  agencies,  that  is.  the  Federal 
Reserve  Svstcm.  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  PVderal  Deposit  Insura:ice 
Corporation,  and  .he  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  B<-)ard.  by  rule  or  regulation,  should 
establish  specific  guidelines  tor  the  pre- 
vention of  external  and  internal  cnmes 
against  banking  institutions,  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  .se\eral 
kinds  and  sizes  of  banking  institutions 
and  the  public  interest  Numerous  other 
recommendations  were  made. 

The  Nation's  experience  m  the  4  vears 
since  issuance  of  that  report  has  con- 
firmed the  need  for  the  Federal  l>ank 
super\'isor>-  agencies  to  take  the  lead  in 
prescribing  standards  of  bank  security 
against  external  crimes  However,  these 
agencies  in  general  have  issued  no  rules 
or  regulations  requiring  even  basic  st>cu- 
rity  measures  for  the  prevention  of  bank 
robberies,  burglaries,  or  larcenies.  At 
times,  some  of  the  agencies  have  ex- 
pressed doubt  that  they  have  the  au- 
thority to  impose  such  requirements 
without  the  passage  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

H  R  15345  would  give  them  such  au- 
thority and  would  require  them  to  de- 
velop and  prescribe  standard-^  for  the 
installation  of  .such  .safety  devices  and 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  difcour- 


age  robberies,  burglaries,  and  larcenies, 
and  to  assist  in  the  identification  and 
apprehension  of  persons  who  commit 
such  crimes  Because  of  my  deep  interest 
in  the  bank  crimes  problem  and  because 
I  believe  the  proposed  legislation  is  nec- 
essary. I  give  It  my  full  .^upport 

Mr  HALPKRN  Mr  Speaker.  ;t  seems 
as  though  every  time  we  pick  ujj  a  news- 
paper, there  is  a  story  about  some  ppi- 
son  wiiose  luck  is  down,  walking  into  the 
nearest  bank  and  passing  a  note  to  the 
teller  that  says  "Th.is  is  a  holdup 
Put    the    money    in    this    paper    bag" 

It  IS  bi  coming  commonplace  for  bank 
robberies  to  be  committed  not  only  by 
hardened  gunmen,  but  by  rank  amateurs 
as  well  Not  long  ago  here  m  the  Wash- 
ington area,  there  was  a  little  (jld  ladv 
who  went  into  banks  canylnc  a  small 
lx)ttle  of  what  she  .said  was  nitroglycer- 
ine. She  would  place  it  very  gingerly  on 
the  counter  before  announcing  that  she 
would  knock  it  otT  unle.ss  they  handed 
o\er  the  cash  Of  course,  it  was  water 
but  that  was  not  discovered  until  .sev- 
eral banks  had  been  \ictimi7ed 

Yet.  tiie  offense  is  no  less  .serious  be- 
cau.se  the  cnmmal  is  a  little  old  lady  m 
te.'uiis  shoes,  and  not  a  i)rofe.ssional 
desperado  The  money  is  .>till  ;one,  there 
is  still  a  ciimmal  to  catch  someone  must 
still  make  good  the  loss,  and  each  suc- 
ces,s  just  encourages  more  attempts 

Now  there  are  .some  fundamental  steps 
we  can  take  not  only  to  help  put  a  stop 
to  these  amateur  escapades,  but  to  put  a 
real  crimp  in  the  operations  oi  armed. 
haid-core  robbers,  and  burclars  For  thi- 
rea-son  I  lully  support  H  R  15345.  The 
Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968.  which  i> 
Identical  to  my  own  bill.  H  R  16517.  and 
which  would  direct  Fedeial  -upervisory 
banking  agencies  to  require  all  tinancial 
institutions  under  their  jurisdiction  'n 
comply  with  minimum  security  statui- 
ards. 

The  alarming  mcrea.se  m  bank  iiold- 
ups  and  bur'^laries  can  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  same  factors  that  have  led 
to  an  overall  nse  in  crime  througho-;- 
the  United  States.  There  are.  however 
several  factors  that  have  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
bank  otTen.ses  The  jiast  decade  has  wit- 
ne.^sed  a  ,-harp  rise  of  suburban  commu- 
nities with  a  corresp  inding  increa.se  m 
small  branch  banks  to  -^erve  these  areas. 
The  very  nature  of  the  location  of  these 
banks  leaves  them  more  suscejitible  to 
robberies  and  burglanes  We  have,  in 
addition,  .seen  a  tendency  in  bank  archi- 
tecture that  places  moic  value  on  com- 
fon  and  convenience  than  on  safety. 
Concomitant  with  these  trends,  we  find 
a  serious  deficiency  of  protective  equip- 
ment in  a  -:reat  number  of  otir  banking 
institutions 

Statistics  show  that  nearly  half  of  the 
.:!  .ktI  banks  robbed  or  burglarized  in  1967 
had  no  tyjie  of  alarm  or  protective  sys- 
tem whatsoe\er  Many  others  undoubt- 
edly have  only  the  most  rudimentary 
protection. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  proposed 
is  aimed  at  rectifying  this  situation  Ob- 
viously, we  cannot  exjject  to  eliminate  all 
crimes  against  financial  '.nstitutions.  but 
we  can  significantly  decrease  their  fre- 
quency If  we  make  them  more  difficult 
to  commit. 
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I/-gislation  IS  the  only  effective  means 
to  insure  that  tinancial  institutions  will 
install  .security  and  protective  devices — 
devices  that  will  combat  not  only  the 
staggering  monetary  losses  that  have 
been  .suffered,  but  also  the  accompany- 
ing threat  to  human  life. 

In  1967.  bank  robberies  occurred  at  the 
alarniing  rate  of  seven  per  day.  That 
\ear,  lo.sses  of  more  than  $15  million  were 
suffered  as  a  result  of  offenses  under  the 
Federal  bank  robbery  statute.  In  addi- 
tion. 23  persons  were  killed  and  61  in- 
lured  These  figures  include  bank  em- 
ployees, police  officers,  bank  guards,  and 
innocent  customers 

Studies  have  established  and  con- 
firmed that  the  u.se  of  security  devices 
not  only  aids  in  the  capture  of  robbers 
and  burglars,  but  also,  and  more  im- 
portant, these  same  devices  serve  to  pre- 
vent a,s.saults  upon  financial  institutions. 
In  the  pa.st,  financial  institutions  have 
generally  not  taken  sufficient  advantage 
of  the  new  safeguards  and  security  meas- 
ures, nor  have  any  Federal  agencies  re- 
quired that  they  do  so.  It  is  time  that 
they  did:  the  legislation  that  I  have  pro- 
l)0.sed  insures  that  they  will.  I  urge  you 
to  sui^jiort  this  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York  > .  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Del 
Ci.AWsoN  I   has  exi)ired. 

Mr  P.«lTMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
turther  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  tlie  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  15345,  as 
amended. 

The  (luestion  was  taken, 
Mr   KYL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
:i  quorum  IS  not  jnesent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
Iv  a  (luorum  is  not  iiresent. 
"  The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
•h(   Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
..vcre— yeas     ■235.     nays     98.     answered 
"present"  3.  not  voting  97.  as  follows: 
I  Roil  No.  116] 
YEAS— 235 


Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
ichmidt 
Hai.ley 
Hrtiir.a 

Hansen.  Wash 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkli;s 
Heohler.  \V   Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Herlonj; 
Holifield 
Hoiton 
Hosmer 
H\intiate 
Ichord 
Irwln 
Jarman 
Joelson 
John,  son 
Johnson 
Joi-.es.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipfcomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md, 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich, 


Mex 


,  ill. 


.\d.tms 

.\ddabbo 

.\!bcrt 

.\r.dcrior. 

.\:.v.u:.7.:o 

.Arends 

.•\spinall 

Bates 

Bell 

Ber.iiett 

Belts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Binchrim 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

BoRgs 

Bo!  and 

Bo'.ton 

V.o  X 

Brariemas 

Brooks 

Broomtield 

Rrot/man 

B.-owr,  Mich. 

Provh:::.  N  C. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

R'.jrleson 

Burton,  Calif- 
Burton.  Utah 


Bu.sh 
Bvrr.e.  Pa 
Cabell 
Carter 
C'.ark 
C'.ausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
("c/.mer 
fur,  able 
forbett 
Cramer 

Culver 

Daddano 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Delar.ev 

Dorr.ey 

Dent 

Dlrgei: 

Dole 

Donohr.e 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

D^Tcr 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 


Edwards.  La. 

Elibcre 

Erlenborn 

Eshlcman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kalloii 

Eascell 

Fn.dley 

K'.ood 

lolev 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

I'ord. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fnedel 
Fulton.  Fa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Grav 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gubser 


Calif 
Pa. 


McEwtn 

McFall 

Marhon 

Mahor, 

Mai  11  lard 

Mav 

Meeds 

.Mills 

Mlnrsh 

Mink 

Monau.an 

Moorhead 

Moruan 

Morris,  N 

Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy.  N  Y, 

Natcher 

Ned/i 

Nix 

OHara.  Ill 

O'Neal,  Oa 

ONeiU,  Mass 

Ottlr.yer 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbm 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pllri',  111 

Pryor 

inicir.skl 

Quie 

Randall 

Rees 

Held.  N  Y 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Ripgle 

Roberts 

Robl.son 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Ronan 

Rooney 

Rooney 

Ro.senthal 

Rostenkowski 
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Calif 

Iowa 

,  Okla 


,  Pa. 


,  Colo 

.NY. 
.  Pa 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
BarliH^ 
Battin 
Belcher 
Berry 
Brinkley 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cahlil 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Conte 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dowiimg 

Everett 

Flynt 

Goodlmg 

Gross 

Grover 

Hall 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hubert 


Hunt 

Hutrhlr.son 

Jonas 

Jor.t's.  Mo. 

King.  NY, 

Kleppe 

Kvl 

Laird 

La  n  ceil 

Long.  Lu. 

McCloiy 

McClure 

MacGreuor 

Marsh 

Mayne 

Mosklll 
.Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mi/e 

Montgomery 

Morse.  Ma.ss 

Mo.sher 

Myers 

Pas.sman 

I'oaue 

Poll 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Purceli 

R-ulsback 

Rarick 

Keid.  Ill 


Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St   Onue 

Sandman 

Sa\  lor 

Sciietier 

.Si-hi.eebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwer.'r'el 

.Scott 

Shijilev 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith 

.Smith 

Smith. 

.StuHord 

Staegers 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex 

Ten/er 

Thompson,  N.J 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Vtt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whaliey 

V.'hite 

Wiclnall 

Williams, 

Wilson, 
Charles  H 

\V(,in 

Wnuht 

VVvriler 

Wylle 

Yates 
Voi'.ng 

Ziiblockl 


Reifpl 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Ui.in.sfeld 
Kujjpe 
.s^attert.eld 
.S(  i.adeberg 
S<'herle 
Shrlver 

.SkUlllTZ 

smith.  N.Y. 

.Stnder 

.Steiiier.  Ariz. 

Steleer.  Wi.s. 

.stuckey 

Taft 

Teatrue.  Cahf . 

Thompson.  Cia. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Turk 

Viinder  Jagt 

WaL'tionncr 

Waldie 

Walker 

W  ampler 

Wa'k'i-.s 

Wat. son 

Whitener 

Whiiren 

Wijulns 

Winn 

Wvman 

Zion 

Zwach 


Haley 
Halleck 

Hanseii.  Idaho 
Ha\s 
Holland 
Howard 
HUii 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Klrwan 
Kuykendall 
LuKpns 
McCloskev 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass, 


ANSWERED   '  PREt 


Evms,  Tenn. 


Adair 
.Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif 
Brown,  Ohio 


Pellv 

NOT  VOTING- 

Burke,  Fla, 

Button 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Collier 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Ga, 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Dicgs 

Dowdy 
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Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Esch 

1  arb.stein 

l-c;i;hai. 

Fir.o 

Fisher 

Frelli.i^huysen 

Gardner 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa 

Gurney 

Hagan 


Madden 

Martin 

.Mathias,  Calif 

.Miiihias.  Md 

.Matsunaga 

.Miller,  Caiif 

Muishall 

Moore 

Morton 

Neisen 

Nichols 

OHara,  Mich 

O  Konskl 

Olsei. 

PepiK'r 

Pirnie 

Podell 

Pollock 


Reinecke 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roger.'-.  F"la 

Hoiidebtish 

Koush 

Selden 

.Springer 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubbletield 

Tunney 

UUman 

Vlgorito 

WUlus 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wvatt 


So  'two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  I  the  rules  were  .suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  pa.s.sed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Kirwan  with  Mr  Adair 
Mr   Feighan  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr,  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr,      .Andrews      of      .Al.ibama      with      Mr. 
Blackbiirii 

^!r  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr  Barrett  with  Mr,  Dellenback. 
Mr.  Green  of  PennsyUania  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.   Brasco  with   Mr.   P''relingliuy.sen. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  witli  Mr  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Nichols  witli  Mr  Esch 
.Mr   U.n  is  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Brock. 
Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Gardner 
Mr  Podell  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr  Rivers  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr   Gardner. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  witli  Mr. 
Burke  of  FTorida 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  witli  Mr   Lukens. 

Mr.  Corman  witli  Mr.  McCloskev. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  F'lorida  with  Mr  Gurney. 

Mr  Matsunaga  with  Mr   Morton. 

Mr  C.irev  with  Mr.  Button 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Stubhipfield  Willi  .Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr  Gibbons  with  Mr,  O'Koii'^ki. 

Mr  Olsen  with  Mr  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr  Selden  with  Mr.  .Moore 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Pollock 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Rriudebush. 

Mr  Haean  with  Mr.  Morton 
p  Mr  Reuss  with  Mr   Springer. 

Mr    Willi.-  with  Mr.  \V\att. 

Mr.  F'arbstein  with  Mr.  Ayres, 

Mr.   Anderson  of  Tennessee 
WUson 

Mr.  C.sey  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  .Mr  Pepper. 

Mr.  DiBgs  with  Mr.  Dawsriii 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  O'Hare  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Rnush. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Halev. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr  Ka^en. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  ■■yea"  to  ■■nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  v,-p.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  oiicned. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

(.rMP.M       I.f.^VK 

Mr.  PATMAN-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  therein  re- 
lated extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  lust 
pas.sed. 


with   Mr.  Bob 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Without 
objectifin.  i'-  Is  so  ordered 
Th'•r^•  "Aas  no  objection 


VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  iJ68 

Ml  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tiie  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pais  the  bill  H  R  16819'  U)  amend  the 
V\)catiuiial  R*hab:llta:ioii  Act  t.o  extend 
the  authorization  of  grants  to  States  for 
rehabilitation  services,  to  broaden  the 
sco[>e  nf  kjo  )ds  and  services  available  un- 
der that  act  fur  the  handicapped,  and  for 
other  purposes   a.s  amended 

The  Clerk  read  a-s  follows. 

HR  16819 
Be  It  enacted  f>v  f'f  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpreventatues  of  the  United  States  of 
Amirua  in  Congress  assem>i!ed.  That  this 
Ac:  may  be  cited  as  the  ••Vi>ciitional  Re- 
habilitation Amendment*    if   ly68" 

AtTTHORIZATION     OF      ^PPROPI»IATH">NS 

Sec  2  lai  Section  libiili  of  the  Voca- 
tional RenablUUtlon  Act  is  amended  by 
strildn^  .-nit  and"  and  by  m.serting  before 
■hp  pericKl  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
f  .r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  197L 
the  sum  of  »700.000.000  and  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  li»T2.  the  sum  of 
isoo  000  000  •■. 

b  I  Section  1  (  b  H  2  (  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  strllung  out  "and"  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  perlixl  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing ■  ,  for  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969  the  sum  of  »3  200  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endir.g  June  30.  1970  the  <;um  of  $6  000.000. 
for  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  the 
iUin  tf^lO.Oob  OOO.  and  tor  the  fiscal  year 
"adlng  June  30.  1972.  the  sum  of  $15,000  000" 

'CI  Section  lib)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  where  it  ap- 
pears after  "S104.000. 000,",  and  by  inserting 
bef  re  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing ■  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  the  sum  of  S80.000  OOO.  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1970  the  sum  of  $115.- 
OOO  QUO  '.  r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  the  sum  of  $140,000,000.  and  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30  1972,  the  sum  of 
5165.000  000". 

id)  Section  lib)(4i  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  1969"  and  insert- 
ing    1973". 

MINIMUM    ALLOTMENTS  TO   ST.ATES 

Sec  3  Section  2ia)  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  The  allot- 
ment to  any  State  i  other  than  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Pi.ierto  Rico,  and  Guami  for  any  fis- 
cal year  under  the  preceding  two  sentences 
which  is  less  than  $1,000,000  shall  be  In- 
creased to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  th- 
ere uses  thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  .allotments  of 
each  of  the  remaining  such  St.»tes  under  the 
preceding  two  sentences,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments .IS  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
allotment  of  any  of  such  remaining  Slates 
from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that 
amount " 

LIMlTArtnfJ    O.V    XTSC    OF    VVNCS    FOB 
CONATmCTlON 

Sec  4  Section  2ib)  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  U  amended  by  inserting 
after  "for  such  year"  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears the  following  "and  such  payments 
shall  not  be  made  In  an  amount  which  would 
result  in  a  violation  of  the  provlstons  of  the 
State  plan  required  by  section  5(ai  (14i". 

t'SIVATE    t' 'NTRIBUTIONS    FOB    CONSTBtJCTtON    OR 
ESr.VBLISHMENP     OF     FAClLrtlES 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 


"ici  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  payments  to  Stated  for  carrying 
out  this  section  and  .section  3  with  respect 
tf)  expenditures  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  5.  State  lunds  shall,  subject 
to  such  limitations  .md  condiitons  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  regiuatlnns  nf  the  Secretary, 
include  contributions  of  funds  made  by  any 
private  agency,  i>rganlzaili>n.  or  individual 
to  a  State  to  afslsr  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  construction  or  establishment  of  a  public 
oir  other  nonprofit  rehi»bllltatliin  facility, 
which  would  be  reg.irded  as  St.ite  funds  ex- 
cept for  the  condition.  Impofed  by  the  con- 
rrlbutur.  limiting  use  of  such  funds  to  con- 
struction or  est ibllshmeni  of  such  facility" 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    3TAIF.;i     FOR     THE     INNOVATION 
OF      VOCATIONAL      REH  \BILrrATION      sERnCES 

Sec  8  EtTectlve  with  respect  tn  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1969,  section  3  of  the 
Vocational  RehablUtatinn  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  ".he  following  new 
subsecU.;m 

"id  I  Whenever  the  Secretarv  determines 
:ha:  the  amount  allotted  to  a  Stat*  or  States 
under  subsection  lanli  of  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  Is  not  sufficient  for  such  State 
to  o.irry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
in  such  State  and  Miat  such  State  will  be  able 
to  use  .idditlonal  amotmt  during  such  year, 
he  rhall  increase  such  States  allotment  to 
the  extent  that  he  deems  necessary  The 
amount  of  such  increase  shall  be  derived 
by  reducing  the  allotments  proportionately 
of  such  other  States  as  he  may  select,  giving 
due  regard  to  each  of  such  other  States' 
needs  in  carrying  nut  the  ptirposes  of  this 
section  " 

PRoJBCTS    WITH    INQtSTRV.     TECHNICAL    AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    SECTION     4 

Sec.  7  lai  The  first  .sentence  of  section 
4iai  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "ili"  after  "Secretary 
shall"  and  striking  out  "dt"  after  grants", 
and  by  amending  clause  >  2  i  thereof  to  read 
as  follows  "i2iiAi  make  grants  to  States 
and  public  and  other  nonprofll  organizations 
and  agencies  fur  paying  part  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  preparing  for.  and  initiating  spe- 
cial programs  to  expand  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  in  those  States  where.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  such  action  holds 
promise  of  yielding  a  substantial  lncrea.se  in 
the  number  of  persons  vocationally  rehabili- 
tated, and  sums  appropriated  for  grants  un- 
der this  clause  shall  remain  available  for 
such  grants  through  the  close  of  June  30. 
1974.  iBi  make  contracts  or  Jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements  with  employers 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  of 
projects  designed  to  prepare  handicapped  In- 
dividuals fur  gainful  employment  m  the 
competitive  labor  market  under  which  han- 
dicapped individuals  are  provided  training 
and  employment  In  a  realistic  work  setting 
and  such  other  services  i  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  uf  the  Se<retaryi 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  individuals  to 
continue  to  engage  in  such  employment.  iCl 
make  grains  to  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  enable  them  to  develop 
new  pr<jgnuna  to  recruit  and  train  indi- 
viduals lor  new  career  opportunities  m  order 
to  provide  appropriate  manpower  in  pro- 
grams serving  handicapped  individuals  and 
to  upgrade  or  expand  those  services  and  iD) 
ni  ike  grants  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
.  ^encles  and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  enable  them  to  develop  new 
programs  to  recruit  and  train  handicapped 
individuals  to  provide  them  with  new  career 
uppcrtunltles  m  the  fields  of  rehabilitation, 
health,  welfare,  public  safety  and  law  en- 
forcement, .and  other  appropriate  public  serv- 
ice employment  ' 

.,  bi  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  ibi  and  redesignat- 
ing subsections  ici  and  id  I  as  ibi  and  ici, 
respectively. 


(CI  So  much  of  s«H^tlon  libM3i  of  su.  ii 
Act  as  precedes  "there  is  authorized"  :s 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"i3i  For  the  purpose  of  [A\  making  grants 
under  section  4(aMli  for  research,  demon- 
strations, training,  and  iralneeshlps:  iBi 
making  grants  under  clause  i2iiA/  of  sec- 
tion 4iai  for  planning,  preparing  for.  .ind 
initialing  special  programs  to  expand  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  services:  tCi  mak. 
Ing  contracts  and  jointly  financed  coopera- 
tive arrangements  under  clause  (2iiBi  .i 
section  4iai  (or  projects  (or  providing  jobs 
to  handicapped  individuals  and  iDi  making 
grants  under  clauses  i2'  iCi  and  iD»  of 
section  4iai  to  devck  p  new  programs  to  re 
crult  and  train  individuals  for  new  career 
opportunities 

id  I  Section  4ici  of  such  Act  i  a^  so  re- 
designated iiv  subsection  ibi  i  is  .imeiided  bv 
striking  out  "section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  i5  USC  73b  2i  .md 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  5703  of  lli'c 
5.  United  States  Code,". 

STATE    HLAN    REQl'IREMENTS 

Sec  8  lai  Section  5i  a  ii  1  uA»  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  oy 
inserting  "di"  after  "except  that"  and  by 
inserting  before  the  .semicolon  at  the  tiul 
thereof  the  following  '  and  ill)  the  Secre- 
tary up<in  the  request  of  .m  ageticy  so  de.^if- 
nated,  may  authorize  such  .igencv-  to  slinre 
funding  and  administrative  responsibility 
With  another  .lkphcv  oI  the  State  in  order  to 
permit  such  anencles  to  carry  out  a  Joint 
project  to  provide  services  to  handicapped 
individuals  and  mav  waive  compliance  with 
respect  to  vocation. il  rehabilit,»tlon  services 
furnished  under  such  Joint  projects  with  the 
requirement  of  section  5'a)  i.?i  that  the  pl:in 
be  in  effect  m  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State" 

lb)  Section  5(  a)  (7)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  ,is  follows: 

"(7  I  provide  that  evaluation  of  rehabilita- 
tion p)otentlal.  counseling  and  guidance,  per- 
sonal and  vocational  adtiistment.  tralnini:. 
maintenance,  physical  restoration,  iind  placp- 
ment  and  followup  services  will  be  provided 
under  the  plan:" 

i.c  Section  5ia)  |9)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Bureau  >i  o:d-.\ge  and 
Survivors  Insurance"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "Social  Security  Admlnlstr:itlon" 

id)  Section  aia)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  otit  and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  i  11  i.  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (12)  .md  inserting 
.1  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"13)  provide  for  continuing  statewide 
studies  of  the  needs  of  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals and  how  these  may  be  most  pKpc- 
tlvely  met:  and 

"il4i  provide  that  where  such  State  plan 
includes  provisions  for  the  constrtictlon  of 
rehabilitation  facilities — 

"(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  o;  coii- 
struction  thereof  for  a  fiscal  year  will  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  o: 
the  States  allotment  for  stich  year. 

"iBi    the  provisions  of  subsections  .bi  1 1  ■ 
(2).  and   1 41.  and  (e)  of  section  12  shall  be 
applicable    to    such    construction    .md    such 
provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such 
iX)nstructlon.  and 

"iCi  there  shall  be  compliance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  designed  to  assure 
that  no  State  will  reduce  Us  efforts  in  pro- 
viding other  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
because  its  plan  includes  such  provisions  for 
construction  " 

EVALUATION    OF    VOCATIONAL    REHABtLITATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  9.  Section  7  of  the  V'ocatlonal  Reha- 
bilitation Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the    following   new   subsection. 

"lei  For  any  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30.  1968.  such  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  grants  under  section  1  .is  the  Sec- 
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-etary  may  determine,  but  not  exceeding 
1  per  centum  thereof  or  $1,000,000,  which 
e\er  is  the  iesser.  shall  be  .ivallable  for  evalu- 
ation by  the  ijecretary  idirectU  or  by  grants 
[,T  contracts  I  ol  the  progr.iins  .luthorlzed  by 
this  Act." 

RE\ISION     Of     OEHNITIONS 

SEC  10.  (tt)  Subsection  la)  of  section  11 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  is  .iinended  to  read 
.15  loUows: 

■ia)tl»  The  term  vocational  rehablllla- 
•lon  services'  means  the  lol lowing  services: 

■,Ai  evaluation,  including  diagnostic  and 
related  .services,  incidfiit;il  tj  the  determlna- 
•ion  of  eligibility  lor  and  tlie  nature  and 
>cope  of  services  to  be  provided: 

■iB)  counseling,  guidance,  and  placement 
M-rvlces  lor  handicapped  indiMduals.  Includ- 
;i!e  lollowup  services  to  assist  such  indl- 
',  .duals  to  maintain  their  employment; 

,Ci  training  services  for  handicapped  In- 
Jividuals.  which  shall  include  personal  and 
VLjcatloniU  adjustment,  bo.iks.  and  other 
tr.iining  materials: 

,D)  reader  services  lor  the  blind  and 
;iiterpreter  services  tor  the  deaf;   and 

■lEi  recruitment  and  training  services  for 
ii.indicapped  individuals  to  provide  them 
with  new  employment  opportunities  in  the 
nelds  of  rehabllliatlon.  health,  welfare,  pub- 
.ic  safety,  and  law  enforcement,  and  other 
..ppropnate  .service  employment. 

"(2 1  Such  term  also  includes,  after  full 
consideration  of  eligibility  for  any  similar 
beiient  by  way  of  pension,  compensation,  and 
;nsurance,  the  following  services  and  goods 
provided  to,  or  for  the  t>eneflt  ot,  a  handl- 
.iipped  individual: 

I  .^  I  physical  restoration  .-.ervices.  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  lii  corrective  surgery 
or  therapeutic  treatment  necessary  to  cor- 
rect or  substantially  modify  a  physical  or 
mental  condition  which  Is  stable  or  slowly 
proeressive  and  constitutes  a  substantial  bar- 
rier to  employment,  but  is  of  such  nature 
•hat  such  correction  or  modification  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  eliminate  or  sub- 
jt.iiitlally  reduce  the  handicap  within  a  rea- 

onable  length  of  time,  ill)  necessary  hos- 
ijitalization  in  connection  with  surgery  or 
treatment.  (1111  prosthetic  and  orthotic  de- 
.ices: 

(B)  maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  subsistence,  during  rehabilita- 
tion: 

(C)  occupational  licenses,  tools,  equlp- 
:!;ent.  and  initial  stocks  and  supplies; 

■•(D)  in  the  case  of  any  type  of  small 
biisiness  operated  uy  the  severely  handl- 
c.ipped  the  operation  ol  which  can  be  Im- 
proved by  management  services  and  super- 
Msion  pr(3\lded  by  the  State  agency,  the  pro- 
■  ision  of  such  .services  and  supervision,  alone 
..r  together  with  the  acquisition  by  the  State 
.igency  of  vending  .stands  or  other  equipment 
..lid  initial  .'tocks  and  supplies: 

•(E)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
public  or  other  nonproht  rehabilitation  fa- 
-llities  and  the  i)rovision  of  other  facilities 
and  services  whicli  promise  to  contribute 
substiiinlally  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  group 
of  individuals  but  which  are  not  related 
Jtrectly  to  the  rehabilitation  plan  of  any  one 
iiandicapped  indlMdtial: 

"(F)  transportation  :n  connection  with 
the  rendering  of  ;iny  other  vocational 
rehabilitation  service: 

"(Gi  any  other  gcc>ds  iiiid  services  neces- 
i-ary  to  render  a  handicapped  individual 
'.mployabie; 

"(Hi  services  to  the  families  of  handi- 
capped individuals  when  such  services  will 
contribute  substantially  'o  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  .=uch  individuals," 

lb)  Subsection  ici  of  section  11  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci  The  term  "rehabilitation  facility" 
means  a  facility  which  is  operated  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  providing  vocational  re- 
•iabilitation  services  to,  or  gainful  employ- 


ment for.  handicapped  individuals,  or  lor 
providing  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services  for  disadvantaged  mdividuals.  and 
which  provides  singly  or  m  combination  one 
or  more  of  the  following  services  for  handi- 
capped Individuals:  d)  Comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services  which  shall  include, 
under  one  management,  medic. .1,  psychologi- 
cal, social,  and  vocational  services,  (2)  test- 
mg,  fitting,  or  training  in  the  use  of  pros- 
thetic and  orthotic  devices,  (3)  prcvoca- 
tlonal  conditioning  or  recreational  therapy, 
(4)  physical  and  occupational  therapy.  (5i 
speech  and  hearing  pathology,  (6)  psycho- 
logical and  social  services,  (7)  evaluation, 
lb)  personal  and  work  adjustment,  (9)  voca- 
tional training  (in  combination  with  other 
rehabilitation  services),  (10)  evaluation  or 
control  of  special  disabilities,  and  dl)  ex- 
tended employment  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped who  cannot  be  readily  absorbed  in 
the  competitive  labor  market:  but  all  medical 
and  related  health  services  must  be  pre- 
scribed by,  or  under  the  formal  supervision 
of,  persons  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or 
surgery  in  the  State." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  11  of  .'-uch 
Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Subsection  (el  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  or  a  work- 
shop" and  "and  a  workshop,  resiiectively," 
and  by  striking  out  "101  (6 1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code"  and  inserting  in  iieu  thereof 
"501(0(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol 
1954". 

(e)  Subsection  if)  of  section  11  ol  -such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(f)  Establishment  of  a  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility means  d)  the  expansion,  remodeliiiij. 
or  alteration  of  existing  buildings  necessary 
to  adapt  thei.i  to  rehabilitation  facility  pur- 
poses or  to  increase  their  effectiveness  tor 
such  purposes  (subject,  however,  to  such 
limitations  ao  the  Secretary  may.  by  regula- 
tion, prescribe  in  order  to  prevent  impair- 
ment of  the  objectives  of,  or  duplication  of, 
other  Federal  laws  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  such  facilities), 
(2)  Initial  equipment  of  such  buildinpts  and 
of  buildings  constructed  with  payments  made 
under  section  2,  and  (3)  the  initial  staffing 
thereof  ifor  a  period  not  to  exceed  tour 
years  and  tlirec  months) ." 

(f)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  80 
per  centum  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year; 
except  that  with  respect  to  payments  pur- 
suant to  section  2(b)  to  iiny  State  which 
are  used  to  meet  the  costs  ut  construction 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  (us  provided  m 
section  n(a)(8)(2)(Ei)  in  such  Stat€,  the 
Federal  shar."  shall  be,  for  the  liscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year,  the  percentage  determined 
in  accord. ince  with  the  provisions  of  section 
12(c)  applicable  with  respect  to  that  St:ite". 

(g)  Subsection  (gi  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod the  fcllowing:  ";  and,  for  purposes  of 
sections  4.  7.  12,  and  13  only  of  this  Act. 
American  Samoa  imd  'he  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  lor  such  purposes  the 
appropriate  State  agency  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5(a)  ( 1  i  shall  be  the  Gover- 
nor of  American  Samoa  or  the  High  Commls- 
.sioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Iilands.  as  the  case  may  be" 

1  h  I  ( 1 )  Section  1 1  ( h  )  ( 2  i  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■■.August  21"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■September  30",  and  by  striking  out  ": 
Provided"  nnd  all  that  fonGV,-s  down  through 
•1957". 

(2)  Sectijii  n(h)(3)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  Section  11  (hi  (4)  ^l  such  Act  Is  redes- 
ignated section  ll(hi(3)  and  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  subsection  di". 

(1)    Section   ll(J)    of   the   Vocational   Re- 


habilitation Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  l>efore  the  period  the  lollowlng: 
■by  October  1  ol  the  year  pre<.-eding  the  fiscal 
year  lor  whlcli  funds  .tre  .ipproprlat(>d  pursu- 
ant to  .lUthorlz.atlon  provided  lor  in  section 
1". 

,j)  Section  n  of  ^uch  Act  js  lurther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(1)  Except  where  tised  in  sections  12  and 
17,  the  term  'construction'  means  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  .ind  the  .icqulsi- 
tlon  of  existing  buildings,  and  the  term  cost 
of  construction'  includes  .irchitects'  lees  and 
acquisition  of  land  In  connection  with  con- 
struction, but  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
olf-slte  Improvements." 

RFiHABILlTATION    FACILITIES    CO.N-.STRUCTION    AND 
STAFFING 

Sec,  11.  iu)(li  The  center  ne.iding  of  sec- 
tion 12  (jf  the  Vocational  HeliablUtatlon  Act 
is  iimended  to  read  as  follows  : 

■'GRANT.S    FOR    CONSTRttCTION     AND    STAFUNC    OF 
REHABILITATION    KACILITIES^ 

i2i  Section  12  of  such  .^ct  is  .iinended  lA) 
Ijy  strlkimt  out  "workshop  or"  and  "work- 
shops iind"  wherever  such  terms  appear.  (B) 
by  striking  out  ".  as  the  ca.se  may  Ije"  at  the 
end  of  bubsectlon  i  b)  1 1  i .  and  i  C  i  b\  .striking 
out  "workshop"  where  it  iippears  ;n  j)ariiKraph 
(3)  of  the  last  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■  rehablllliition  facility  which  is 
jjnmarlly  a  workshop" 

ibi  Subsection  di  of  section  12  of  such  Act 
is  .Iinended  (li  bv  inserting  after  ■■.lutie  30. 
1968"  the  lollowlng:  '■$10,000,000  for  the  fl.scal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1969,  $20,000,000  for  the 
iiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  j30.000,00n 
for  the  liscal  year  ending  June  M).  1971.  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endme  June 
to.  1972".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "1970" 
,Uid  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ■'1974" 

REHABILITATION    FACILITIES    IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  center  heading  of  section 
13  of  the  'V'ocatlonal  Rehabilitation  Act  Is 
iimended  to  read  rehabilitation  jacility 
improvement". 

bi  Sub.sectlon  (a)  of  .such  section  is 
.unenderi  by  striking  out  "\\'ork.shops  and"  In 
l)aracraph  (li.  and  by  striking  out  "work- 
shops or"  both  times  it  appears  -n  jwnifrraph 
(3i. 

iCi  .Subsection  (bi  of  such  section  is 
.imended  by  striking  out  '■Workshop"  where 
it  .ippeiirs  iii  the  renter  heading  .lUd  insert- 
ing Rehabilitation  Facility",  and  in-  arnend- 
iiig  paragraph  1 1  i  thereof  to  rend  ius  hjllows  ■ 
■■ibiil:  The  .Secretary  is  ituthorlzed  io 
make  L-rants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  re- 
habilitation facilities  to  pay  part  'jf  the  cost 
of  projects  to  imalyze.  improve  .n.d  Increase 
their  professional  services  to  the  handicapped, 
their  liuslness  management,  or  any  part  of 
their  operations  iifertln..'  their  capacity  to 
provide  employment  and  :  ervices  lor  the 
handicapped." 

id  I  subsection  (C)  of  cuch  section  is 
..mended  (1)  by  striking  "Workshops" 
where  it  appears  in  the  center  heading  ;ind 
inserting  ••Rehabilitation  Facility".  (2)  by 
striking  out  "workshops"  in  paragraph  (1» 
end  inserting  ■■rehabilitation  facilities",  and 
i3)  by  strikm?  out  "section  5  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expen.se  Act  of  1946  i5  LT.S.C. 
73b-2i"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
■ion  5703  of  title  ,0,  United  States  Cixle.", 

(ei  Sub.=ection  id)  of  such  section  is 
,:mended  by  inserting  after  "subsection  (a)" 
:i\  D.irrigraph  (2i  the  following!  "for  u  re- 
;.abi!it:it!on  facility  which  is  a  workshop", 
and  bv  >-riklng  out  in  parr.jrraph  i4)  "sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Admiiiistratlve  Expense  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2i"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code". 

if)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "workshop  or". 

'gi  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  "and  subsection 
ibi"   .-.r.d    inserting   in   lieu   thereof   ",  sub- 
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section  ibi.  and  subsection  ici".  and  t)y 
m.^ertinsf  aiter  June  30  196a'  the  follow- 
ing tlOiXXJOOO  fiT  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1969  $20.000. (KK)  for  the  Oacnl  year 
ending  June  30.  1970  130  000.000  fir  the  fl.ical 
ye^r  ending  June  30  1971,  i»nd  $40  000  000 
for  the  tlscHl  ye.ir  ending  June  30    1972  '. 

V(M   *TI"NAt    rvAL'^TtuN     «N0    WORK 
*DJt.'%TMrNT 

TiFi  1.1  The  Vocatlnnal  Reh.ihllltatlon  Act 
Is  nmended  'It  by  slrllting  )Ut  sectkms  15 
and  16.  i2i  by  redesignating  sections  17.  18. 
and  19  lus  sections  16  17  and  18  respectively 
and  i3i  by  inserting  .ifter  section  14  the  fol- 
lowing new  section 

•■VOCATtONAI.     EVALfArl'iN     AND     WORK     ADJI'ST- 
MENT  PROGRAM 

SET  15  (ai  ill  For  e.ich  tisc.il  year  e.ich 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  r.illn  t.->  the  <imount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  pnragr.iph 
i2i  of  this  subsection  for  meeting  the  costs 
described  in  paragraph  i3)  of  this  subsection 
as  the  product  of  lAi  the  population  of 
the  State  and  iBi  Its  .lUotment  percentage 
I  .vs  defined  In  section  Ilihii  t>ears  to  the 
sun.  )f  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
S'-ites  The  allotment  U>  any  Stiite  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  .iny  fiscal  year  which 
13  less  tVian  850  000  i  r  such  amount  aa  may 
be  specified  \s  ,\  minimum  allotment  In  the 
Act  .appropriating  sums  for  such  yean  iihall 
be  increased  to  that  amount,  the  total  of 
the  Increases  thereby  required  being  derived 
by  proportionately  rr.jucing  the  allotments 
to  e.ich  of  the  remaining  States  under  the 
preceding  sentence  but  with  such  adjust- 
ments ,1.=  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
allotment  of  .my  of  such  remaining  States 
from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that 
amovint 

"I  2)  There  is  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  this  section  «50  000  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969  875- 
00<1 000  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  JIOOOOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1971  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  only  such  sums  may  l>e  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  bv  law 

"(3)  The  Secret^iry  shall  pay  to  each  State 
an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  uf  the 
cost  of  eva  uatlon  and  work  adjustment  serv- 
ices furnlsTed  to  disadvantaged  persons  un- 
der a  plan  of  such  State  approved  under 
subsection  idi.  Including  the  cost  of  any 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services 
furnished  by  the  designated  St,ite  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  or  agencies  for  other 
agencies  providing  services  to  disadvantaged 
Individuals  under  another  evaluation  pro- 
gram of  the  State,  except  that  the  total  of 
such  payments  to  such  State  for  such  flscal 
year  may  not  exceed  Its  allotment  under 
paragraph  (li  for  such  year  The  cost  of 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services 
shall  not  include  any  .imounts  paid  by  an- 
other public  or  private  agency  for  the  pro- 
vision of  evaluation  or  work  adjustment 
services 

"1 4)  Evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services'  include,  as  appropriate  in  each  case, 
such  services  as  — 

"lAl  a  preliminary  diagnostic  study  to 
determine  that  the  individual  is  disadvan- 
taged, has  an  employment  handicap,  and 
that  services  are  needed 

"(B)  a  thorough  diagnostic  study  consist- 
ing of  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  per- 
tinent medical,  psvchological.  vocational, 
educational,  cultural  s>>clal  and  environ- 
mental factors  which  bear  on  the  individual's 
handicap  to  employment  and  rehabilitation 
potential  Including,  to  the  degree  needed,  an 
evaluation  of  the  Individual's  personality.  In- 
telligence level,  educational  achievements, 
work  experience,  vocational  aptitudes  and 
interests  personal  and  social  adjustments, 
employment  opportunities,  and  other  per- 
tinent data  helpful  In  determining  the  na- 
ture axid  scope  of  services  needed. 


iCi  services  to  appraise  the  individual's 
patterns  of  work  behavior  and  ability  to 
acquire  occupational  skills,  and  to  develop 
work  attitudes  work  hublla.  woric  tolerance, 
and  social  and  behavior  patterns  suitable 
for  successful  job  performance,  including  the 
iltlU/atlon  of  work  .simulated  or  real,  to 
assess  jnd  develop  the  Individual's  capacities 
to  perforin  adequately  In  a  work  environ- 
ment. 

"iDi  any  other  go<xls  or  services  provided 
to  a  disadvantaged  individual,  determined 
I  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary •  to  be  necessary  for  and  which  are 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  ascert.Unlng  the 
nature  of  the  handicap  to  employment  .md 
whether  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  the 
individual  can  benefit  from  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  or  other  .services  available 
to  disadvantaged  individuals. 

I  El  outreach,  referral  and  advocacy,  and 
I  Pi  the  adminlstrarion  of  these  evalua- 
tion .»nd  work  adjustment  services 
As  u.'ied  In  this  section,  the  term  disadvan- 
taged indlvldtials"  means  ili  handicapped  In- 
dividuals as  defined  In  section  llibi  of  this 
Act.  I II I  individuals  disadvantaged  by  rea- 
sonof  their  youth  or  advanced  age.  low  edu- 
cational attainments,  ethnic  or  cultural  fac- 
tors, prison  or  delinquency  records,  or  other 
conditions  which  constitute  .i  barrier  to  em- 
ployment, and  I  111  1  other  members  of  their 
families  when  the  provision  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  family  members  is 
necessary  tor  the  rehahlUt.itlon  of  .in  individ- 
ual described  In  clause  1 1 1  or  >  11 1 

".hi  No  pavment  miiv  be  made  from  an 
allotment  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  cost  with  respect  to  which  .iny  payment 
Is  made  under  any  other  section  of  this  Act 

"ici  T'.ie  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State 
evaluiition  and  work  adjustment  plan  which 

"111  Designates  .\s  the  State  evaluation 
and  w.Drk  adjustment  .igencv  the  same  agen- 
cy designated  under  section  5ia)  of  this  Act 
Mother  th.m  the  St.ite  blind  commission  or 
other  agency  providing  assistance  or  services 
to  the  adult  blind  > 

"i2i  Provides  for  financial  parrlclpaMon  bv 
the  State,  which  mnv  Include  non-Federal 
funds  donated  to  the  State 

•'i3i  Shows  the  plan,  policies,  and  methods 
to  be  followed  iii  providing  services  under  the 
State  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  plan 
and  In  Its  administration  and  supervision, 
and.  In  case  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services  cannot  be  provided  .ill  disadvantaged 
individuals  who  applv  tor  such  services, 
shows  the  order  to  be  followed  m  .selecting 
those  to  whom  evaluation  .tnd  work  adjust- 
ment services  will  be  provided 

■i4i  Provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion, other  than  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards,  as  are  found  by  the  Secretarv  to 
be  necessary  for  ♦he  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan 

"1 51  Contains  provisions  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  and  the  eftabllshment  and  mainte- 
nance of  minimum  standards  governing  the 
facilities  and  personnel  utilized  In  the  pro- 
vision of  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  State  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services 

"i6)  Provides  that  evaluation  and  work 
adjustment  services  will  be  provided  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  disadvantaged 
Individual  Is  in  flnajicial  need,  except  to  the 
extent  provided  for  tinder  paragraph  i3). 

"(7)  Provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  repijrts.  In  such  form  :ind  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section 
and  complv  with  such  provisions  as  he  may 
froni  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
p».irts. 

i8i   Provides  for  cooperation  by  the  State 


agency  with  other  public  and  private  .ii;in- 
cles  concerned  with  disadvantaged  indlvifj,;. 
als  and  joint  undertakings  to  further  the 
effectiveness  of  evahiatlon  and  work  .idjii--. 
ment  services  for  such  individuals 

"id)  The  Secretary  shall  discontinue  p,.' - 
ments  under  this  section  m  the  same  mannt-r 
and  on  the  same  basis  as  he  is  required  in 
section  01  c)  to  discontinue  payments  utnlpr 
sections  2  and  3.  and  judicial  re.  lew  of  s-urh 
action  shall  be  had  in  the  .same  niatuiHr  ,i- 
Is  provided  in  section  Sidi  lor  similar  ait,, in 
taken  by  him  under  section  6(c) 

"le)  Payments  under  this  .section  may  tie 
made  i  after  necessary  adjustments  on  ii'- 
count  of  previously  made  overpayiiienis  r 
underpayments)  in  .idvance  or  by  way  ol  .-c- 
imbursement.  and  in  such  installment  itid 
on  ^uch  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  ;i;.i\ 
determine." 

I'RtSIDKNTS     COMMITTEE     ON     FMHI.OVMfN'        f 
fHE    KANIlIl^PPKD 

Sec  14.  The  Joint  resolution  cntitlcil 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  an  appropr.i- 
tion  lor  the  work  of  the  President'.s  Coniniit- 
tee  on  National  Employ  the  Physically  Hiuidi- 
capped  Week",  approved  July  11  1949  i> 
amended  1 1)3  Stat  409).  is  amended  tli  'iv 
striking  out  the  word  "physically"  wherr'.cr 
It  appears  and  i2i  by  striking  out  "not  •<' 
exceed  the  sum  of  JSOO.OOO"  lUid  insertlnt;  ;n 
lieu  thereof   'such  sums  as  may  be  requircfi 

Tile  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  .-.(••- 
ond  fleiiiaiided  ' 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Spcaki"  1 
demand  ii  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lemixne  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  con.sideicrl  ■- 
ordered. 

There  wa.*^  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Tlie    i   .- 
tleman    from    Kentucky    Mr    Pffk  ■- 
Will  be  recusni/ed  for  20  minute.s  and  :i;e 
nentlcman  from  New   York     Mr.  Rtinl 
Will  be  leconnized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Clidir  recoenizes  ilie  tjentlem.ni 
from  Kentucky  (Mr  PerkinsI. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  f>f- 
fecti\e  [)royi.sion  of  vocational  rchab;'.i. 
tation  .services  to  the  di.sabled  of  this  N'l- 
t:on  IS  of  deep  intere.st  to  e\ery  Meir.bfr 
of  the  House.  Since  cominu  to  Con^:.-. 
I  have  had  a  contlniun«  interest  in  tin.s 
procram. 

I  remember  when  the  United  Mine 
Workers  welfare  and  rotiroment  ninci 
beitan  its  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  coal  miners.  I  am  told  that 
there  were  more  disabled  miners  in  ;:.v 
conu'rcs.sional  district  tlian  any  othe:  .ri 
this  counto'  Tins  prouram  not  onlv  i  - 
habilitated  many  of  the  Nation'.s  :v.v< 
severely  disabled  pesjjle,  but  utrcatly  ;i:- 
tUu'iicpd  rehabilitation  everynhere  ny 
demonstratuiL'  that  the  most  sevcnvv 
handicapi>ed  people  could  actually 
achieve  rehabihtation. 

The  development  of  a  stroma  and  el- 
foctive  Federal-State  i)ronrain  of  :f- 
habilitalion  .services  coincides  with  the 
tenure  of  Man-  Switzer,  first,  for  17  veur.= 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Vocational  Ht- 
habilitation  Administration,  and  pn-- 
enily  as  .Admini.strator  of  the  Social  ii.a 
Rehabilitation  Services  Atzency. 

Dunne  this  i^eriod,  the  Conqress  ..is 
on  numerous  occasions  ovenvhelmi:;-iv 
approved  le^^islation  to  strenuthen  .u.ci 
expand  rohabilitation  prot;rams  Our  :.- 
thusiastic  and.  on  frequent  occa.-:'.!i 
unanimous,  approval  of  IcKislation  in  '.'.;s 
area  is  largely  due  to  Miss  Switzer's  ":^.- 
clent  administration  of  programs.  In  'lie 
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past,  the  Congress  has  responded  rather 

^^enerously  in  the  confidence  that  Miss 
Switzer  would  implement  congressional 
decisions  in  a  manner  which  fully  reflects 
contrressional  intent  and  in  a  manner 
which  etTectively  reaches  and  serves  the 
disabled  and  handicapped  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Miss  Switzer  has  been  ably  assisted 
m  the  task  of  administering  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  by  Mr. 
jn.seph  Hunt,  who  is  presently  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration.  On  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  extend  appreciation  to 
both  Miss  Switzer  and  Mr.  Hunt  for 
their  helpful  cooperation  in  connection 
with  H.R.  16819 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  vocational 
n^habilitatlon  program  is  essentially  a 
Kcderal-State  procram.  I  doubt  if  one 
i:A\\  lind  a  better  example  of  a  successful 
Federal-State  cooperative  effort  than  the 
viKational  rehabilitation  program. 

I  liave  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Kentucky 
state  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency, 
headed  oy  Mr  Ben  Coffman,  and  with 
•he  work  of  many  of  the  rehabilitation 
centers  and  workshops  in  the  State.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  dedication 
ot  :i  habilltation  people  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  handicapped  and  with  the 
:it:t;ressive  and  pro.sressive  approach  that 
•hey  are  makinu  to  help  handicapped 
people  achieve  an  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  am  i)!Oiid  of  the  results  that  have 
been  attained  by  the  Kentucky  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency:  4,810 
handicapped  j^eople  were  rehabilitated 
111  Kentucky  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Ken- 
tucky, in  fact,  rates  sixth  in  the  Nation 
in  the  numbers  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals i-ehabilitated  for  100.000  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  distressing  to  me 
to  realize  that  Kentucky  has  a  very  high 
relative  rate  of  disability,  so  far  as  this 
tan  be  ascertained.  I  know  that  the 
needs  :n  my  own  district  arc  very  great. 

I  ha\e  been  impressed  with  the  way 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cy in  Kentucky  works  with  other  orga- 
nizations on  joint  activity  prosaams. 
.\mon::  the  cooperative  programs  under- 
'.vay  in  Kentucky  arc  those  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  Medical  Center,  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Child  Welfare,  the 
correctional  in.stitutions,  and  with  nu- 
merous school  systems.  Through  these 
cooperative  arrangements,  rehabilitation 
is  being  introduced  into  the  institutions 
of  the  Stale,  and  very  wholesome  re- 
sults are  being  accomplished.  It  is  this 
outgoing  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  that  offers 
so  much  i^romise  trhat  it  can  make  an 
increasingly  important  contribution  to 
the  total  efforts  of  our  society  to  bring 
about  an  equality  of  opportunity  among 
its  citizens.  Cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion must  be  key  words  in  the  future. 

A  major  .share  of  the  credit  for  this 
legislation  should  be  given  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Daniels], 
chairman  of  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
t'oramittee.  His  prompt  and  eflacient 
hjindling  of  the  bill  has  made  it  possible 
to  report  in  less  than  6  weeks  after  its  in- 
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ti'oduction.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  in  developing  H.R. 
16819.  It  is  truly  a  bipartisan  measure, 
reported  unanimously  by  both  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  provide  the  House  with  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  describe  only  a  few  of  its 
major  provisions. 

Under  the  bill  appropriation  authority 
for  section  2,  the  basic  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  the  States,  is  extended  through 
1972  with  $700  million  authorized  for  fls- 
cal year  1971  and  $800  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  Under  existing  legislation, 
$500  million  is  authorized  for  fl.scal  year 
1969  and  $600  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
to  carry  out  the  section  2  pi-ogram. 

The  program  of  grants  to  the  States 
for  innovation  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  carried  on  under  section  3 
is  extended  with  authorizations  of  S3.- 
200.000  for  fiscal  year  1969,  S6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 

1971,  and  C15  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  .section  4  program  for  sixcial  i)roj- 
ects  is  also  extended  through  ti.scal  year 

1972.  with  an  authorization  of  SbO  million 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  SI  15  million  ii.  fl.scal 
year  1970,  $140  million  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  $165  million  in  fl.scal  year  1972.  The 
.section  12  program  providing  funds  for 
the  construction,  equipping,  and  .staffing 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  is  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  as  is  the  sec- 
tion 13  program  providing  for  the  im- 
provement of  rehabilitation  lacilities. 

A  minimum  allotment  of  SI  million  to 
States  under  .section  2  and  reallntment 
of  funds  to  the  States  lor  innovation  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  ser\-ices  are 
jjrovided. 

Authority  for  grants  to  jjrovide  new 
career  opportunities  for  handicapped  in- 
dividuals is  proposed. 

Tlie  definition  of  rehabilitation  .serv- 
ices is  broadened  and  updated  to  includf- 
followup  services,  .services  to  families. 
new  construction,  and  new  employment 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

Very  importantly,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  Federal-St^te  procram  is  in- 
creased from  the  current  75  to  80  per- 
cent. 

A  new  jorogram  of  jirovidina:  for  voca- 
tional evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
is  proposed,  to  serve  not  only  handi- 
capped individuals  as  now  defined,  but 
other  individuals  disadvantaged  by  rea- 
son of  either  advanced  age  or  other  con- 
ditions which  constitute  a  barrier  to  em- 
ployment. 

Under  the  bill  certain  rehabilitation 
services  will  be  extended  for  the  first 
time  to  handicapped  jiersons  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa  and  the  trust  territories. 

Finally,  States  will  be  permitted  to  u-se 
10  percent  of  their  .section  2  money  for 
new  construction  of  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it 
expresses  so  well  my  own  feelinss.  I  want 
to  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Morris  Brand,  medical  director  of 
the  Sidney  Hillman  Health  Center  of 
New  York  City,  taken  from  the  testimony 
he  presented  to  the  committee  during  its 
hearings  on  the  rehabilitation  legisla- 
tion. 


In  sR^Jte  of  gre;it  progress  In  leiiLslatlon, 
rehabilitation  techniques,  and  public  aware- 
ness and  .support,  the  major  jxirtlon  of  a 
difficult  Job  of  rehabilitating;  the  handi- 
capped still  remains.  Individuals  who  In 
earlier  years  would  have  had  brief  life  ex- 
ijectancles  are  now  living  into  old  age  with 
chronic  disabling  and  handicapping  condi- 
tions. New  hazards  and  changing  technology 
are  also  contributing  to  the  lncrea.«^e  in  the 
Instance  of  disability.  While  rehabilitation 
programs  ;tre  expanded  in  hopes  of  restoring 
the  handicapped  to  tiseftil  employment,  med- 
ical science  is  expanding  the  number  of 
liandlcapped  by  jirolonglng  human  life,  and 
changing  technology  is  adding  new  barriers 
to  their  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  H.R.  16819 
will  not  only  continue  but  greatly 
.sticnathen  our  national  effort  to  elim- 
inate barriers  to  the  employment  of 
handicapjjed  and  di.sabled  Americans. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Six>aker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  tiiie.  I  would  a.sk  the 
distinguished  Chainiian.  that  v.e  are  in- 
creasing the  authorization  SlOO  million 
jier  year  for  the  next  3  years,  or  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1972? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  For  .section  2,  the  jiro- 
gratn  of  basic  u'lants  to  the  States,  tliere 
is  a  SIOO.000.000  increa.se  jirojKi.sed  for 
fl.scal  year  1971:  that  is.  SlOO. UOO. 000 
more  than  the  S600.000.oon  i)ie,sently 
authorized  for  flscal  year  1970  For  fiscal 
year  1972.  an  additional  SlOO. 000. 000  is 
authorized  so  that  in  fiscal  year  1972 
S800.00n.000  is  authorized  for  section  2. 
The  bill  iJroi)oses  for  fiscal  year  1969  an 
authorization  ni  $153,200,000  m  new  au- 
thority. When  added  to  the  S500. 000.000 
already  authorized,  the  total  authoriza- 
tion for  piosiams  carried  on  under  the 
act  in  fi.scal  year  1969  is  565:1200. oon.  For 
fiscal  year  1970.  S230,000.O0O  m  new  au- 
thority is  projio.sed.  For  fl.scal  year  1970, 
soon. 000. 000  :s  already  authorized  so  that 
there  is  a  total  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1970  of  S836.000.000. 

For  flscal  year  1971.  the  bill  iiroiX).ses  a 
total  authorization  rif  SI. 010. 000.000  and 
tor  fl.scal  year  1972.  SI. 060. 000. 000.  Tlie 
leci.-lation  thei-efore  i)rovides  for  ovf-r  :>2 
billion  in  authorizations.  However.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  S2  billion  '.vould  be 
expended  over  a  4-year  jjerlod. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  SiJeaker.  I  appreciate 
the  uentleman's  candor.  I  have  read  the 
rejxirt.  I  s)>eak  a,s  one  who  has  not  only 
tjeen  in  favor  of  this  bill  since  I  have  been 
m  the  Congress  during  the  jjast  8  years, 
but  al.so  durine  the  previous  9'j  years 
'.vhen  I  .served  as  medical  referee  for  one 
of  the  district  rehabilitation  centers.  I 
wonder  if  the  di.stinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
could  explain;  First,  why  we  authorize 
roughly  35  iiercent  more  than  is  budeeted 
or  ajjpropriated  for  each  year:  and  sec- 
ond, why  he  feels  an  additional  SlOO  mil- 
lion a  year  needs  to  be  authorized  in  a 
time  of  economy  and  austerity? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  di.stin- 
guished gentleman  will  agree  v,-ith  me 
that  we  are  presently  not  spending 
enough  in  the  field  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

I  know  in  my  area  much  more  needs  to 
be  done.  We  do  not  have  adequate 
rehabilitation  facilities.  We  took  the  ad- 
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vice  of  the  best  experto  In  'he  country  In 
establishing  authorization  figures  In  the 
biU. 

For  the  current  year  $500  million  l.> 
already  authori/ed  fir  sfction  'J  We 
established  that  flgure  a  couple  of  years 
ago  But  tiiere  is  only  $345  million  In  the 
budget  for  section  2  ot  the  act 

The  increasing  authorization  will  as- 
sure an  orderly  de\elopmpnt  of  the  pro- 
ftram  and  a  steady  increase  m  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  served  and  rehabili- 
tated Since  States  do  not  appropriate 
enough  money  Ui  match  all  of  the  Federal 
money  allotted  tn  tiiem  under  thU  sec- 
tion, the  actual  appropriation,  as  Is  tiie 
case  this  year  will  be  considerably  less 
than  the  t  )tal  sum  autiioriz^d 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distii'.L'uished  chairman's  reply  and 
explanation  I  ai^ree  this  is  one  of  our 
Federal  prourams  that  has  worked  hand- 
In-Klove  with  the  various  States  of  the 
Union 

I  take  It  from  the  ucntlfman's  answer 
that  much  of  the  additional  funding  is 
for  br1<*l?  and  mortar  In  addition  to  re- 
habilitation services. 

Mr  PERKINS  Funds  are  provided 
under  .section  12  for  the  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facUlfies  Li  fiscal  year 
1970.  S20  millio!.  IS  authorized,  in  fiscal 
year  1971  $.'ii)  million,  and  in  fiscal  year 
197J.  $40  million  would  be  authorized. 
Also  under  amendments  proposed  in  this 
le'-'islation,  a  State  may  use  some  of  Its 
section  2  money,  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent, for  construction  of  new  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  I  should  point  out  also 
that  the  vocational  evaluation  and  work 
adju.<tnient  program  accounts  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  Increase  in  au- 
thorization,s  In  fiscal  year  1970.  .575  mil- 
lion Is  proposed  tor  the  proeram,  and  In 
fiscal  yeai  1971.  $100  million 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
discinKUisned  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
st'v  I  Mr  DnNiELs:    tlu>  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr  DANIFLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  all 
ti.f  Members  of  this  Hou.se  to  support 
H  R  16819.  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  of  1968 

Tw.-nty-four  membeis  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  joined 
me  in  the  introduction  of  H  R.  16819.  I 
have  had  splendid  support  from  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  I  am  particu- 
larly thankful  tor  the  help  and  coopera- 
tion of  our  ciiairnum.  Mr  Perkins  I 
also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  rank- 
ing niinonty  member  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Mr  Reid  of 
New  York,  Congressman  Steic.er  of  Wis- 
consin, a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  Congressman  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
both  tile  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  by  tlie  full  committee 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
present  t!ie  bill  to  this  House,  for  I  feel  It 
is  one  nl  tiie  most  constructive  measures 
tliat  will  be  considered  this  session 

The  State-Federal  program  of  reha- 
bilitation already  has  a  fine  history  of  ac- 
complisiiment  The  number  of  rehabilita- 
tions for  the  1968  fi.scal  y^ar  is  expected 
to  exceed  200  000  Former  Secretary 
Gardner  is  the  autiionty  for  the  state- 
ment that  for  every  SI. 000  spent  on  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  peo- 


ple there  is  a  resulting  increase  of  $35,000 
In  the  lifetime  earnings  of  the  reha- 
bilitated indP.  idual  It  is  most  significant 
that  the  1.54  000  persons  reliabilitat^  in 
1966,  tile  last  year  for  which  we  have 
complete  records,  will  result  in  $5  2  bil- 
lion In  additional  lifetime  earnings,  and 
tiiat  the  total  cost  of  rehabilitation  of 
these  individuals  was  less  ttian  3  percent 
of  tills  amount  Wtiat  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices have  meant  in  terms  of  human 
values  IS  Impossible  for  us  to  calculate 

Four  days  of  hearings  were  conducted 
by  the  Select  Education  Subcommittee 
The  witnesses  included  refjiesentatives  of 
all  the  national  organizations  most  di- 
rectly concerned  witli  retiabilitation  and 
closely  related  matters  and  many  Indi- 
viduals wiui  testified  on  tl^.e  basis  of  their 
personal  knowledge  of  the  values  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  ol  tiie  needs  of 
tiandicapped  people 

For  the  last  48  years,  the  union  of  State 
and  Federal  efTi>rt  has  meant  the  differ- 
ence betAeen  despan  and  success  for 
vast  numbers  of  our  Americans  who  are 
liandicapped. 

The  bill  would  extend  appropriation 
authority  for  the  ba^iic  grant-in-aid  pro- 
*.'ram,  for  innovation  project  and  otlier 
.-pecial  project  grants  and  for  grants  to 
rehabiliution  facilities  through  fiscal 
year  1972  This  extension  Is  necessary  to 
allow  ordtrly  plannniu'  on  the  State  aiid 
local  level. 

Create.-  flexibility  Is  given  to  States  in 
a  new  provision  to  allow  new  construc- 
tion of  facilities  from  section  2,  general 
program  supi-oit  funds  Under  present 
law,  .sucli  funds  may  be  used  only  for  ex- 
pansion and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
mgs.  A  limitation  of  10  jiercent  of  a 
Stales  allotment  Is  placed  en  new  con- 
struction, and  a  maintenance  of  efTort" 
provision  is  included  to  assure  that  other 
services  are  not  diminished  Standards 
for  construction,  as  well  as  matching 
rates  will  be  consistent  with  those  pro- 
vided under  section  12  of  the  act.  grants 
to  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops. 

The  Laird  amendment,  now  existing 
In  appropriation  language,  is  made  part 
of  the  act  and  authorizes  the  use  of  vol- 
untary funds  for  construction  and  ex- 
pansien  of  a  public  or  nonprofit  .'ehabili- 
tat:on  facility. 

The  definition  of  "rehabilitation  serv- 
ices "  ha.s  been  broadened  to  include,  first, 
follow-up  services  to  maintain  handl- 
capfjed  people  In  employment,  second, 
.-ervices  to  fanuly  members  when  such 
services  contribute  substantially  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  indi- 
vidual; third,  other  facilities,  equipment. 
and  servces  which  contribute  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  a  group  of  individuals  but 
which  are  not  related  directly  to  the  re- 
habilitation plan  of  any  one  identified 
handicapped  person;  fourth,  new  con- 
struction— previously  mentioned — and 
fifth,  services  to  develop  new  career  op- 
portunities for  handicapped  people  in  ap- 
propriate service  employment  such  as 
health,  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  law- 
enforcement. 

Another  provision  waives  the  sole 
at,'ency  and  statewideness  requirements. 
This  would  allow  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion ai^encies  greater  llexibility  to  share 
funding  and  administrative  responsibil- 
ity with  other  agencies.  This  authority 


will  make  it  easier  to  work  w-lth  welfare 
agencies,  manpower  agencies,  and  othiTs 
to  develop  projects  for  handicapped 
people  for  whom  they  .share  respoii-:- 
bility  or  can  jointly  contribute  to  effec- 
tive program  operations. 

A  new  State  plan  requirement  Ls  the 
carrying  on  of  comprehensne  statewide 
planning  as  a  part  of  the  regular  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

H  R.  16819  increa.ses  the  Federal 
matching  rate  from  75  percent  to  80 
percent,  effective  fi.scal  year  1970  for  the 
basic  gram-in-aid  program  under  .sec- 
tion 2  Tills  chance  in  the  Federal  sliare 
IS  made  in  order  to  become  more  consist- 
ent with  related  jMourams  and  U3  aid  in 
expanding  the  program.  Authority  is 
i,'i\i-n  also  to  leallot  tiie  amounts  dis- 
tributed to  States  for  innovation  project 
graiits  under  section  3  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  program  performance. 

Two  new  special  projects  are  initiated 
One  will  authorize  contracts  witli  bii.si- 
ne.ss,  industry,  and  commerce  to  place 
handicapped  per.sons  in  competitive  worn 
situations  This  ls  an  extension  of  :l;e 
workshop  principle  The  other  progr.nn 
provides  for  new  career  opportunities  m 
order  to  provide  appropriate  personnel  .a 
programs  serving  the  iiandicnpiJed.  a;.(i 
al.so  to  provide  new-  career  opportunities 
for  handicapped  people  m  the  govern- 
mental and  otlier  fields  of  public  .servite 
such  as  renabilitation.  health,  weltarc. 
public  safety,  and  law  enforcement. 

Provision  is  made  to  permit  tlie  u.sc  •.! 
up  to  SI  million  of  .sections  2.  3.  and  4 
appropriations  for  evaluation  of  the  wi- 
cation  rehabilitation  programs. 

One  of  the  most  important  provi.sio:;s 
of  this  legislation  is  a  new-  program  li 
vcxational  evaluation  and  w-ork  adjust- 
ment .services  to  handicapped  and  other 
di.sadvantaged  individuals  This  w-ill  al- 
low- the  deployment  of  thf>  iini)ortam 
evaluation  proce.ss  to  groups  beyond  the 
present  definition  of  physical  or  mental 
handicap  Rehabilitation  faciUues  will  oe 
used  extensively  The  unique  vocational 
rehabilitation  resources  can  be.  throu*::; 
this  new  authority,  joined  more  effec- 
tively with  other  agencies  in  cooperativ.- 
programs.  The  evaluation  process  will  la- 
the groundwork  for  regular  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  those  found  eligible,  ai.ci 
provide  vital  diagnostic  and  vocational 
^'uidance  information  to  otiier  disadvan- 
taged persons  so  that  they  may  better 
improve  themselves  and  receive  ser\ices 
by  referral  to  other  appropriate  agencies 
and  community  resources. 

The  terms  'rehabilitation  facilities  and 
workshops  ■  are  redefined  into  the  one 
inclusive  term,  -reiiabilitation  facilities 
Initial  staffing  assistance  is  extended  •■ 
cover  4  years  and  3  months  in  place  >: 
the  present  limitation  of  1  year,  and  :.s 
ext-ended  to  all  reiiabilitation  facilities, 
as  well  as  to  new  construction. 

The  programs  under  sections  4.  7,  12, 
and  13  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  are  extended  to  trust  territories  and 
American  Samoa.  Provision  is  made  '•' 
provide  a  minimum  allotment  of  SI  mil- 
lion for  each  State  under  the  section  2 
allotment  provi.sion.  Finally,  the  bill  re- 
moves the  present  limitation  on  appro- 
priation aithorization  for  the  work  oi 
the  President  s  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 
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Mr  Speaker,  we  have  designed  this  bill 
to  improve  a  humanitarian  and  econom- 
icallv  sound  program.  The  provisions 
provide  for  more  flexibility;  they  lend 
tiiemselves  to  increased  efforts  against 
poverty,  toward  multiagency  cooperative 
operations.  They  generally  serve  to  ex- 
pand ser\-ices  to  handicapped  people. 
Staff  development,  program  development, 
and  job  development  are  each  built  in, 
as  well  as  provisions  for  increasing  the 
ba.se  of  facilities  resources. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  legislation 
will  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  welfare.  I  trust  that  this 
body  will  join  me  in  supixjrt  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  REID  of  New-  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Sneaker.  I  rise  in  strong  .support 
iif  H.R.  16819.  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation .Amendments  of  1968. 

This  ;s  a  bipartisan  bill  enjoying  the 
sui)poit  of  some  25  Members  on  both 
Mdes  ol  the  aisle. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the 
iliainnan  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  !  Mr.  D.wielsI, 
!..r  his  dill -ence  and  tlioughtfulness  both 
in  the  hearings  and  the  introduction  and 
:  porting  of  the  bill.  The  uentleman  from 
Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Steic.er  1  has  played  a 
valuable  role  th.roughout  and  has  been 
iielplul  in  the  development  of  amend- 
ments The  same  can  be  said  for  the  nen- 
tleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Scherle], 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call 
•he  attention  of  the  Hoiuse  to  the  initla- 
'ive  of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Pollock  1  m  draltinv  an  amendment  that 
[M-ovidcs  for  minmnim  allotments  for 
small  States  such  :i5  Alaska.  Delaware. 
Wvomiiu;.  and  Nevada. 

The  le;;islation  also  contains  an 
imendment  by  the  -entleman  from  Wis- 
consin Mr  L.mp.d]  which  in  the  past  has 
been  a  part  of  tiie  appropriations  lan- 
,'ua-^e  .md  now  lias  been  incorporated  In 
'his  bill.  This  allows  the  use  of  voluntary 
tunds  for  construction  as  well  as  for  the 
istablishment  of  rehabilitation  facilities. 
Lastly,  I  tliink  it  is  important  to  note 
,tnd  to  register  liero  today  the  very  able 
.radership  that  Mary  Switzer  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  t;iven  this  vital  and  all- 
;mportant  program  as  the  Administrator 
ii  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
)I  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  our  chair- 
man with  regard  to  the  main  details  of 
tiie  bill  and  will  not  tiT  to  elaborate 
thereon. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  funds  authorized  and 
rile  programs  extended  and  enlarged  in 
this  bill  can  help  some  of  the  3.7  million 
iiandicapped  Americans  to  lead  produc- 
tive, useful  lives  in  their  communities. 
Too'oftpn  handicapped  persons  feel  they 
are  considered  second-class  citizens  while 
111  fact  the  personal  qualities  of  courage, 
detei-mination.  and  perseverance  that 
they  have  developed  in  the  course  of 
living  with  theii-  handicap  can  be  of 
inestimable  value  both  to  private  and 
public  organizations.  Given  a  chance, 
handicapped  Americans  can  be  some  of 
our  most  sensitive,  thoughtful,  and  hard- 
working citizens. 
The  funds  provided  for  in  this  legis- 


lation and.  through  them,  the  programs 
established  by  the  States  for  basic  sup- 
port, special  projects,  workshop  and  re- 
habilitation facilities,  construction  and 
improvement  are  necessary  steps  toward 
this  end. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1967  over  183.000  dis- 
abled persons  were  restored  to  more  pro- 
ductive lives,  about  12.5  percent  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  In  this  fiscal 
year  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  200.- 
000  handicapped  Americans  will  be  re- 
habilitated. In  addition— and  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  particularly  to  thi.s — this  year's 
amendment  adds  a  new  section  entitled 
•Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Ad- 
justment," which  will  extend  certain  of 
the  existing  programs  to  individuals  who 
are  "disadvantaged  by  reason  of  age.  low 
educational  attainment,  ethnic  or  cul- 
tural factors,  prison  or  delinquency  rec- 
ords, or  other  conditions  which  constitute 
a  baiTier  to  emi^loyment." 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  m  the 
light  of  the  Riot  Commis.sion  repoit.  it  is 
essential  that  vocational  reiiabilitation 
.ser\-ices,  while  continuing  to  focus  prin- 
cipally on  the  physically  liandicai)i)ed, 
also  become  involved  in  assLstini;  handi- 
capped   ghetto    dwellers   and    the    lural 

poor. 

In  a  letter  of  April  23.  Mi.ss  .-^witzlcr 
wrote  to  me  that  the  .ghetto  and  the 
rural  poor  •'.slionld  be  able  to  look  to  the 
rehabilitation  program  as  one  ot  the  re- 
sources available  to  them  and  ready  to 
.serve  whenever  possible.  This  includes 
th»  full  range  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion .services  to  di.sabled  ghetto  and  im- 
poverished i-ural  people,  and  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment  services  to  all  such 
liersons. ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  clarify 
one  point  concerning  the  need  lor  in- 
creased authorizations  especially  under 
section  2 — grants  to  the  State.s — ot  the 
bill.  Allotments  are  made  to  the  States 
based  on  the  authorizations,  thus  ena- 
bling the  States  to  know  several  years  in 
advance  of  their  budget  and  planning 
cycles  the  approximate  lunds  they  can 
count  on  for  the  next  2  years.  "With- 
out the  indications  by  the  Congress  ot 
the  value  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program."  Adrian  Lev>-.  a.ssistant  com- 
missioner for  vocational  rehabilitation  ol 
the  State  of  New  York,  iias  written,  'and 
its  intent  to  strengthen  and  support  re- 
habilitation efforts  for  the  reasonable  fu- 
ture, as  represented  by  the  legislative  au- 
thorizations, we  in  the  State  cannot  make 
realistic  plans  for  the  next  few-  years  and 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  neces- 
sary and  desirable  State  support  for  im- 
proved programs." 

The  authorizations  in  the  bill  are  in 
the  amount  of  $700  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  $800  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Miss  Switzer  has  said  that  to  fail  to 
increase  the  authorizations  to  these 
levels — from  $400  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  $500  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1969  and 
S600  million  in  fiscal  year  1970— "would 
be  most  disturbing  to  the  States  and.  I 
feel,  would  bring  about  a  leveling  off  of 
support  just  as  the  States  are  gaining 
momentum  and  establishing  goals  and 
plans  to  make  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  available  to  all  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. This  could  be  tragic,  indeed." 


The  bill  makes  a  nxmiber  of  technical 
amendments  and  I  would  like  to  high- 
light a  few  that  I  believe  are  of  especial 
importance  to  the  future  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.  These  include: 
First,  authority  to  use  up  to  10  percent 
of  a  State's  allotment   under  .section  2 
for  construction  of  i-ehabilitation  facili- 
ties and   workshops,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
paiLsion  as  Ls  presently  allowed;  .second, 
authoritv  lor  the  Secretai-y  of  Health. 
Education,   and    Welfare   to   enter   into 
coiitracUs  with  business  and  industi-y  to 
place  liandicaijped  per.sons  for  training 
on  an  individual  basis;  and  third,  a  re- 
definition   of    certain    terms    including 
broadening  of  the  meaning  of  followup 
services  and  extension  of  family  services. 
This  bill,  I  believe,  represents  a  dis- 
tinct .service  in  the  national  interest  and 
I  hope  it  will  enjoy  broad  support  here 
on   the   floor  of   the  House  by   all   the 
Members  of  Congress  in  order  to  help 
the  3.7  million  physically  handicapped 
Ijeoiile  in  the  United  States. 

Mr    SCHEUER.  Mr    Speaker,  will  the 
I'entleman  yield'.-' 

Mr.  REID  ot  New  York.  I  \  leld  'o  the 
uentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker  1  wi.sh  to 
congratulate  my  di.stingui.shed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  Irom  New  York  IMr. 
RkidI,  and  to  congratulate  all  lor  the 
fine  bipartisan  support  wliieh  has  Ix-en 
exhibited  on  liehalf  of  this  bill.  I  wish 
particularly  to  thank  my  colleague  and 
to  con'i-aiulate  my  colleauue.  the  ten- 
thman  from  New  Jersey,  chaiiman  of 
the  .subcommittee,  lor  tlie  iiemendous 
leadership  and  naid  work  and  the  thor- 
ough ma.stery  of  this  subject  that  iie  has 
sliown  throughout  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  suspension  of  the 
rules  I  ri.se  to  .support  H.R.  16819,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  .Amendments 
of  1968. 

Tills  bill  iirovides  for  a  modest  and 
leasonable  expan.sion  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. It  is  modest  m  terms  rif 
the  proven  contribution  ol  tins  proinain 
over  the  years  and  the  recently  increas- 
ing recognition  of  its  "ood  work. 

All  available  mloimation  tells  us  that 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
iias  not  yet  leached  its  optimum  size,  and 
we  all  know-  that  its  philosophy  and  pro- 
cedures are  applicable  to  broad  target 
:;roups  of  people  in  need.  I  see  good 
principles  reflected  in  every  aspect  of  the 
program. 

The  heart  of  rehabilitation  is  its  focus 
on  the  individual.  Here  we  have  a  dy- 
namic and  innovative  program  which 
never  disregards  the  basic  tradition  of 
the  central  position  of  the  individual 
client  and  the  protection  of  his  dignity. 
It  is  a  model  for  State-Federal  partner- 
ship based  upon  a  history  of  successful 
cooperative  efforts. 

The  total  rehabilitation  movement  in 
this  country  is  more  than  a  public  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  sy.stem  of  efficiently  operat- 
ing alliances  of  public  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. 

In  making  these  statements.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  room  for 
Improvement.  Our  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  are  totally  behind  rehabilita- 
tion, and  they.  too.  know  that  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  our  goal. 
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The   1968  amendments  will  help  us  on 
the  way 

The  provision  in  H  R  16819  for  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  sharf  to  80  per- 
cent wUl  serve  to  expand  the  weneral 
program  and  help  to  narrow  the  baclclo>< 
of  people  needlne  services.  Coupled  with 
the  waiver  of  statewldeness,  and  the 
provision  for  evaluation  of  all  disadvan- 
taged persons,  tiie  new  flnai.cin^  will 
foster  additior.al  c(X)rdinated  projects 
and  proKrams  with  other  ai^encies  Re- 
habilitation is  a  valued  partner  of  any 
effort  u\  helping  people  w  help  them- 
selves All  of  us  are  vitally  interested  in 
coordinated  application  of  Government 
and  voluntary  programs  Ju.st  about 
every  Governor  has  established  a  coordi- 
nation or  planniiu  office  H  R  16819  will 
t,'ive  both  Federal  and  State  administra- 
tors a  broader  and  more  flexible  V(x:a- 
tional  rehabilitation  proeram. 

The  provisions  for  recruitinti.  traln- 
int;.  and  estabiishii.i.'  career  ladders  for 
handicapped  and  other  disadvantat;ed 
people,  a."?  well  as  for  nondisadvantat:ed 
new  employees,  is  very  important  to  the 
mission  uf  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
is  a  significant  expansion  of  the  new- 
careers  program,  which  I  have  spon- 
sored for  several  years  m  a  wide  variety 
of  leiii.^lativf  pronranis  Good  admini.i- 
tration  requires  staff  development  and 
full  attt-ntion  to  personnel  need,  at  all 
levels  of  training  and  professional 
achievement.  Encouragement  and  em- 
pha.si.5  is  mven  to  the  use  of  indigenous 
aides  These  provisions  to  develop  jobs 
in  the  human  services,  and  to  develop 
urgently  needed  support  staff  in  our  re- 
habilitation proaram.>  mesh  neatly  wiih 
other  new  autJiorities  and  extension  of 
.-ervices.  Rehabilitation  pro'^rams  will 
become  mo:e  L.vailab!e  to  mayors  county 
governments,  and  the  State  -;overnments 
in  mountitu  programs  against  poverty 
in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Our  committee  is  aware  of  the  exten- 
sive Hiid  comptehen^rive  planning  eoing 
on  at  the  State  and  local  level  involving 
wide  citi/en  participation:  and  we  are 
aware  of  studies  a:id  planni!i=;  i;oing  on 
in  the  administration,  ajid  b;  compe- 
tent national  advisory  committees,  and 
even  studies  made  for  other  Government 
agencies 

The  bill  we  have  designed  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  tow  ard  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations that  !;ave  emerged  and  will  come 
out  of  these  careful  studies.  When  we 
discuss  rile  issues  m  rehabilitation  in 
committee,  when  we  read  similar  conclu- 
sions in  published  reports;  and  when  we 
liear  11  troir  Hawaii,  Utah,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maine,  then  we  iinow  there  must  be 
broad  consensus  in  various  areas  as  a 
result  of  common  accumulated  experi- 
ence in  this  field 

The  new  autiiorlty  in  H  R.  16819  tor 
special  projects  with  busn'.ess,  industry, 
and  commerce  is  highly  s!y:i:fl'ant  and 
timely  as  the  private  sector  continues  to 
increase  its  involvement  and  share  re- 
sponsibilities in  community  affairs 

Mr  Speaicer.  not  >n!y  will  HR  16319 
make  a  major  and  balanced  advance  m 
the  humanitarian  prv.>t;ram  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  it  will  also  prove  to  fc>e  a 
solid  and  prudent  m'.estment  in  our 
human  resources,  an  investment  which, 
guarantees  a  profitable  return  to  society 


at  large  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  loin  me 
ui  support  of  this  bill 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Spcaicer,  I  yield  2 
minute*  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
:Mr.  PuciNSKil 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Spealcer,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  tne  ciiairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky Mr  PERKI.VS  : ,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Mr  Daniels,,  for 
bringing  this  piece  of  legislation  to  us 

I  would  liice  to  emphasize  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr  ReioI 
pointed  out  and  that  is  this  This  bill  is 
landmark  legislation  It  addresses  it.self 
to  one  of  tiie  biggest  problems  of  this 
country,  the  paradox  of  having  available 
)obs  on  tlie  one  liand  and  on  tiie  other 
hand  not  liaving  people  with  which  to  fill 
these  jobs 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide educational  benefits,  instruction, 
and  assistance  to  people  who  are  not 
only  physically  handicapped,  but  indi- 
viduals disadvantaged  by  rea.son  of 
school  dropout,  advanced  age,  low  edu- 
cational attainment,  ethnic  or  cultural 
factors,  pri.son  or  delinquency  records,  or 
other  conditions  which  constitute  a  bar- 
rier to  employment. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  been  reading 
about  the  poor  peoples  march  ttiat  is 
now  working  its  way  toward  Washing- 
ton. I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out 
to  these  marchers  that  this  legislation 
pending  before  us  anticipaU's  some  of 
the  pleas  that  will  be  made  by  them 
when  they  arrive  here,  and  to  further 
point  out  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  pipeline  which 
will  help  meet  many  of  their  problems. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  etTorts  are  taeing 
made  by  Congress  to  meet  the  problems 
described  by  the  poor  peoples  march. 
Congress  recognizes  the  problem  the.se 
people  complain  about,  and  will  exhibit 
to  them  that  this  Congress  is  now  work- 
ing in  every  field  of  social  endeavor  to 
improve  the  lot  of  tliese  people  and  im- 
press upon  them  that  our  goal  is  to  give 
every  American  an  opportunity  to  get 
gainful  employment. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  tills  legi-shition.  because,  in 
my  opinion,  it  will  do  more  to  get  people 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy  of  this  country  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
been  pending  before  us. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
I  vield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa    Mr   Scherle ' 

Mr  SCHEKLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
sponsoring  tiie  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
.Amendments  of   1968 

The  /oal  of  uur  socety  's  to  a.ss'st  eacii 
.\merican  to  advance  as  far  as  his  ability 
will  allow  The  goal  of  our  society  is  to 
help  people  to  help  tfiem.selves:  to  pro- 
vide them  with  dignity  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  self-sufficient 

The  vocational  r:'habilitation  program 
does  tills  by  providing  those  with  mental 
or  physical  disufcilities,  job  skills  whicii 
can  make  each  a  productive  member  of 
our  socicti?. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  rep- 
resents an  in.poHant  landmark  in  the 


history  of  Federal-State  cooperation 
Our  dedication  to  helping  people  help 
themselves  began  in  1920  when  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the  Smlth-Fe.ss 
Act  into  law. 

That  first  law  in  this  area  limited  serv- 
ices provided  to  a  physically  or  mentally 
disabled  person  to  counseling,  job  train- 
ing, the  provision  of  artillcial  limbs,  and 
job  placement. 

Witii  World  War  II  came  a  major  ,step 
forward  wiili  the  amendments  of  1943 
to  the  Vocational  Reliabilitation  Act 
which  provided  medical,  surgical  and 
other  physical  restoration  services  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  1965  to  be- 
gin tlie  job  of  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Healtli,  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke.  Tlie  concept  of  this  act  is  coi.- 
sistent  witli  the  finest  American  tradi- 
tions. Its  results  iiave  been  lieartening 
In  fiscal  1967.  for  example,  more  than 
173.000  disabled  per.sons  were  restored 
to  productive  lives  as  a  result  of  a.ssis;- 
ance  under  tins  act  This  represented  a 
gain  of  1  25  percent  over  the  prev/nis 
year.  \ 

The  legislation  of  1968  moves  our  con- 
cern for  the  disabled  forward  to  an  eviii 
greater  degree.  It  provides  for  an  e\alu- 
ation  of  the  program  as  it  exists  and 
broadens  and  updates  the  definition  of 
reiiabililation  services  to  include,  fn.'^t. 
follow-up  services;  second,  .seiTlces 
which  promise  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  a  t-'ioup  of  individuals 
third,  .service  to  families;  fourth,  new 
construction:  and,  Jiftli,  new  employ- 
ment oppoiiimities  for  the  liandicapijed 

This  legislation  increa.ses  the  Federal 
.share  iii  Federal-State  programs  to  iiu 
percent,  and  removes  the  present  linntu- 
tion  on  the  amount  authorized  to  be  aii- 
propnated  for  the  work  of  tlie  President 
Commit  t.i'e  on  Employment  of  tlic  Haiuii- 
capped. 

Society  lias  not  forgotten  tliose  wlui 
desire  to  be  self-supporting  citizens  but 
who  need  a.ssistance  to  accomplish  this 
end.  This  legislation  is  a  commitment  to 
provide  sucti  lielp. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  n^ 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  The  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  is  the  most 
.successful  antipoverty  effort  supported  iiy 
our  Federal  Government.  This  year  alon* . 
nearly  175.000  disabled  persons  will  be 
rehabilitated  and  returned  to  productive 
lives. 

The  economic  gain  to  our  society  from 
this  program  pays  for  its  costs  manv 
times  over,  but  the  benefit  in  social  and 
humane  terms  is  beyond  calculation 
Every  individual  who  is  rescued  from  de- 
st.'air  and  restored  to  a  useful  role  in  our 
economy  represents  a  victory  for  funda- 
mental concepts  in  our  society — individu- 
al dignity  and  personal  responsibility  It 
IS  ea.>y  for  most  of  us  to  speak  of  '  tlie 
dignity  of  work.'  but  the  handicapped 
person  wliu  is  helped  to  earn  a  livir.i: 
knows  more  than  any  of  us  the  meaning 
of  that  phrase 

We  are  nearing  the  50th  annlversaiy 
of  the  Federal-State  cooperative  effort  m 
vocational  rehabilitation,  which  began 
in  1920.  It  IS  a  model  of  effective  social 
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legislation  and   of  sound  Federal-State 
relations.   Its   administration   in   recent 
years  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss 
Mary  Switzer  has  been  a  line  demonstra- 
iion'ot  constructive  Federal  action,  and 
incidentally,  a  very  good  argument  for 
!lie  participation  of  women  in  the  high- 
est councils  of  government.  We  in  the 
Conuress  have  come  to  rely  upon  Miss 
Switzer  for  guidance  in  expanding  and 
extending  rehabilitation  services,  and  to 
have  complete  confidence  in  her  advice. 
Mr.   Speaker,    I   wish   to   thank   the 
L'entleman  from  New  York   I  Mr.  ReidI 
for  his  work  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
;l(>or.  and  to  congratulate  particularly 
ihe    gentleman    from    Wisconsin,    IMr. 
.steigerI  for  his  hard  work  on  this  legis- 
lation.  As  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
Hou.se,  he  has  demonstrated  a  capacity 
:,ir  legislative  detail,  and  an  intelligence 
And   diligence   that  are  placing  a  con- 
structive   imprint    upon    legislation    of 
u'reat  unportance  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

I  urge  enactment  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
16819.  which  will  further  increase  the 
etfectivene-ss  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  vield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon.sin  i  Mr.  SteigerI. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
.Si)eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16819, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehablli- 
latinn  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
.i)v>n.sor  of  this  legislation,  which  has 
merged  from  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  and  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Daniels  1  for  the  outstanding  lead- 
er.ship  lie  has  shown  in  helpinu  to  bring 
'o  the  House  today,  legislation  which  will 
■iihance  the  entire  ranee  of  rehabilita- 
tion .services  throughout  this  country.  Be- 
cause mv  colleagues  have  aptly  described 
•lie  principal  concepts  of  this  bill,  cm- 
iihasizing  its  vital  meaning.  I  will  direct 
my  remarks  to  specific  provisions. 

LAIRl)    .^MtNDMENT 

Innovation  and  upt;rading  of  the  pro- 
ram  are  the  prime  characteristics  of 
this  legislation  Tlie  committee  has  at- 
lempred  to  incorporate  into  it  provisions 
which  contribute  'o  the  ability  of  those 
vorking  In  vocati:'nal  rehabilitation  to 
better  serve  our  citizens.  In  this  regard, 
tills  bill  before  us  recognizes  the  leader- 
ship and  foresight  of  my  colleague,  the 
■eiitleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  L.airdI, 
bv  including  in  it  the  Laird  amendment. 
Mv  cilleague  has  Ions  been  cosnizant  of 
the  ureat  work  t>eing  done  bv  private 
agencies  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  as 
.veil  as  the  great  need  to  provide  funds 
to  develop  facilities  which  assist  the 
handicapped. 

In  fiscal  year  1065.  the  first  Laird 
amendment  appeared  in  Public  Law  8&- 
60.T  and  permitu-d  for  the  first  time  Fed- 
eral matching,  under  .sections  2  and  3  of 
'he  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  establishment  of  re- 
liabilitation facilities  and  workshops 
where  the  State  funds  are  derived  from 
private  contributions  conditioned  upon 
use  for  a  specified  rehabilitation  facility 
or  workshop.  Prior  to  the  Laird  amend- 
ment, earmarking  by  the  contributor  for 
use  in  establishment  of  a  specific  facil- 


ity precluded  Federal  matching.  This 
amendment  provided  a  new  .source  of 
State  funds  and  a  new  means  of  provid- 
ing Federal  aid  to  private  nonprofit  facil- 
ities and  workshops. 

The  establishment  of  facilities  involved 
with  the  Laird  amendment  included  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  or  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  acquisition  of  initial 
equipment  to  adapt  such  buildings  to  re- 
habilitation facility  or  workshop  pur- 
poses or  to  increase  their  effectiveness 
for  such  pun>oses.  In  the  ca.se  of  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  establishment  also  in- 
cluded initial  stalBng. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  the  Laird  amend- 
ment was  revi.sed  in  Public  Law  89-156 
to  .set  a  ceiling  of  S5  million  on  the  ag- 
gregate of  allocations  to  the  States  from 
their  allotments  under  .section  2  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  paying 
the  Federal' .share  of  expenditures  for  es- 
tablishment of  worksliops  or  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  wiiere  State  funds  u.sed  for 
such  expenditures  were  derived  from  liri- 
vate  contributions  conditioned  on  u.'e  lor 
a  specified  work.shop  or  facility. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  a  Laird  amendment 
appeared  in  Public  Law  89-787  identical 
to  the  provisions  found  in  the  1966  ap- 
propriations act. 

In  fiscal  year  1968.  the  Laird  amend- 
ment was  expanded  to  allow  VRA  to  rai.se 
the  celling  on  allocations  for  Laird  proj- 
ects from  $5  million  to  SIO  million.  The 
dollar  ceiling  did  not  apply  to  expendi- 
tures under  .section  2  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  for  facility  estabhsh- 
ment  when  the  State  share  was  derived 
from  public  funds  or  from  private  con- 
tributions which  were  not  earmarked  for 
a  particular  facility  Nor  did  the  ceiling 
apply  to  facility  establishment  projects 
under  section  3  of  that  act.  reeardle^s  of 
the  source  u.sed  for  the  State  share. 

Tins  year  in  this  bill.  H.R.  16819.  once 
aeain  the  Laird  amendment  appears,  but 
this  time  his  thinkin.;,  whicli  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  entire  rehabilita- 
tion program,  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  .Act  it.self, 
and  provides  that  contributions  of  funds 
made  by  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  individuals  to  a  State  may  be  used  to 
assist  not  only  in  the  cost  of  establish- 
ment, but.  for  the  first  time.  :n  the  cost 
of  construction,  as  well. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lmrd.  'he 
entire  spectrum  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion has  been  enriched. 

WOOD    COr'NTV    PROJECT 

Within  the  last  four  decades,  the  out- 
.standing  characteristic  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation in  the  Unit<^d  Stales  iias 
been  the  development  of  new  techniques 
and  methods  which  have  brought  aixiut 
more  complete  .services  for  the  handi- 
capped. V/ith  the  uoal  of  making  every 
handicapped  individual  a  contributing 
and  productive  member  of  .society,  liter- 
ally himdreds  of  approaches  have  been 
tried,  some  proving  to  be  i;ractical  while 
many  have  been  discarded.  But  the 
search  goes  on.  Although  this  legislation 
expands  the  scope  and  responsibility  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Service  Administra- 
tion, it  is  significant  to  note  that  RSA,  as 
well'  as  individuals  and  organizations 
working  in  this  field  throughout  the 
United  States  are  prepared  and  willing 
to  accept   the   added   responsibility   be- 


cau.se  of  tlie  plannin^  and  experimenta- 
tion that  has  ix-en  done.  All  Vm  often,  it 
seems  that  ideas  are  born,  money  appro- 
priated, and  agencies  liuined  before 
problems  and  their  .svilutions  are  ade- 
quately thouKht  out.  with  the  net  result 
of  wasted  effort  and  wasted  liuman  re- 
.sources.  Fortunately,  the  stability  of  tlie 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  is  .such 
that,  throuuli  the  testing  of  ideas,  new 
solutions  and  avenues  liave  been  and  aw 
continuou.sly  l>einu'  develoi)ed.  and  then- 
value  proven  before  tliev  are  put  into 
expanded  use. 

This  legislation  before  you  broadens 
the  definition  of  handicapiied  and  ex- 
pands vocational  lehabilitatimi  beyond 
the  traditional  areas.  For  (  xample.  it  al- 
lows for  followup  services  designed  to 
keep  a  rehabilitated  individual  on  tlie 
lob  Heretofore,  there  iias  been  no  loi^ 
mal  provision  for  tliis  ser\ice  as  DVR 
usuallv  closed  a  client's  case  •'witliin  rea- 
sonable time  after  placement  '  Tlie  defi- 
nition of  handicapped  has  been  ex- 
I)anded  to  include  otlier  individuals 
disadvantaged  by  rea.sons  of  youth  or 
advanced  age.  low  education  attainment, 
ethnic  or  cultural  factors,  prison  or  de- 
linquency records,  or  other  conditions 
which  constitute  a  barrier  to  employ- 
ment As  E.  B.  Whltten.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Rehabilitation  A.sso- 
ciation,  pointed  out  in  testimony  before 
our  .subcommittee: 

-nif  voo.ulonal  rehabilit:.tion  itgencies  h.ive 
U.iig  recoenlzed  the  fact  that  :»  thoroiigh 
,\i.Uiafion  of  the  nature  and  cxt/rit  ..f  ones 
(ilsabimv  and  his  [x-.tential  lor  rehabilitation, 
includlne  emplovment,  is  the  necessary 
lound.Uinn  lor  a  sound  plan  for  the  indi- 
viduals rehabilitation  This  lesson  lia.s  been 
learned  bv  liard  and  .sometimes  costly  ex- 
perience. Tills  process  is  .iust  as  neceB,s:.ry. 
'ometimes  more  nece.s.-arv.  for  tliose  whase 
disahimies  stem  from  environmental  factors 
,«'  It  is  tor  those  v.-liose  disabilities  stem 
principallv  from  physical  or  mental  unpalr- 
ments  Yet  an  analvsis  of  existing  programs 
aimed  at  the  training  and  employment  of 
disadvantaged  people  will  reveal  that  th  s 
ingredient  rus  a  regular  agency  procedure  is 
missing  n  all  such  programs  except  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  with 
long  and  successful  experience  In  providing 
comprehensive  evaluation  services  to  its  cli- 
ents, i.s  the  best  equlpp^^d  by  worlnng  ph Uos- 
onhv  and  experience  to  provide  this  kind 
of  service  The  agency's  function  should  be 
of  service.  The  agencVs  function  should 
be  expended  to  authorize  It  to  make  work 
cvalu.ition  and  such  -.vork  luijustment  serv- 
ices -vailable  to  the  clientele  of  other  com- 
munltv  agencies  who  share  respoiislblllty  for 
serving  disadvantaged  people.  It  Is  antlcl- 
nited  'hat  the  services  v.lll  be  -■{  particular 
value  to  public  -A-elfare  agencies,  state  em- 
n-ovraent  services,  community  action  pro- 
CTams  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
i^'tv  and  to  a  multitude  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations -.vlth  similar  objectives,  some  of 
which  are  attempting  to  provide  such  .serv- 
ices now.  Many  other  agencies  will  u.se  the 
services, 

\  report  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to  con- 
tract No.  HEW-OS-67-61,  from  Green- 
leieh  Associates,  Inc..  New  York,  NY., 
Indicated: 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  special  kind 
of  program  in  at  least  two  respects.  First. 
It  Is  essentlallv  directed  to  the  physically 
and  mentally  hanalrapped.  although  it 
shares    the   concern   w-hich    all    the    training 
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prc^Krams  have  for  the  economically  and 
Boclftliy  (Usadvantwined  In  fact,  many  of 
VRA'R  physical! V  and  mentally  handicapped 
clients  are  also  eormomlcallv  and  socially 
disadvantaged  Vocatinnal  rehabilitation  was 
undoubtedly  asslstlntc  the  'dlsadvantnijed" 
long  before  Its  administrative  regulations 
were  changed  in  1995  to  extend  eligibility  to 
the  culturally  handicapped  Me  persons 
whose  deviant  social  behavior  results  from 
vocatl'Tna!  educational,  cultural,  social, 
environmentiU  or  other  factiirst. 

To  illastrate  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion s  onuning  efforts  in  research  and 
the  f^xtent  to  which  they  are  prepared  to 
lncf)rporate  the  new  dlmension.s  of  thl.s 
act  into  everyday  practice.  I  would  like 
to  point  to  research  presently  beins  con- 
ducted in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  called 
the  Wijod  County  project.  Wood  County 
wa.>  chosen  as  an  experimental  base  be- 
ciuse  it  is  con-sidered  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  average  county  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  It  has  an  income  level  that 
falls  within  the  median  statewide  rantre. 
It  IS  parUallv  urban,  partially  rural  and 
hai  a  population  characteristic  of  a 
typical  county  in  the  State — 60.000 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  prepared 
to  pxpand  its  services  to  include  indi- 
viduals other  than  those  with  whom  they 
have  traditionally  w.ilced.  that  is  indi- 
viduals who  have  disabilities  which  can 
be  medically  determined  The  Wood 
County  project  has.  since  its  inception, 
worked  with,  in  addition  to  handicapped 
Individuals  those  who  are  educationally 
and  culturally  deprived.  Approximately 
40  percent  of  the  populations  served  are 
from  categories  other  than  those  that 
are  considered  to  be  medically  dis- 
abled ■■  As  Commissioner  Joseph  Hunt. 
of  '-he  RSA  said  m  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee  on  March  28  of  this  year- 

I  want  to  stres.s  to  you  our  hope  and  ex- 
pectation tnat  this  set  of  legisl.ittve  pra- 
posaU  shoulc?  make  it  p  issible  for  .i!l  handi- 
capped people  to  obtain  maximum  vnca- 
tlonal  evaUia-ion  .and  work  adjustment  serv- 
ices, wuhm  the  full  range  ol  vooati^jna;  re- 
habilitation services  that  will  enable  them 
t.i  function  at  their  maximum  potential 
Similarly,  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
will  continue  to  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  overall  pr  jgram  of  adjustment 
training  and  placement  of  other  dlsadv.m- 
taged  people  for  whom  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  have  expressed  such  deep  concern 

Under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Miss 
Swltzer  who  Is  now  responsible  for  the  re- 
direction of  many  programs  '.  jt  disadvan- 
taged children,  youth,  older  people  and  dis- 
abled we  .ire  ftnalng  new  ways  fo  as>sociate 
the  resources  and  '.he  exrierien.'e  iif  'he  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  with  those  ol 
other  prou;r  ims  to  help  rehabilitate  iiicreas- 
Ingly  greater  numbers  of  disadvantaged  pesj- 
ple  who  need  help  that  will  produce  for  them 
new  horizons  yf  hope  and  attainment. 

Without  establishing  new  facilife^  and 
working  m  exk-.ting  workshops  m  the 
county,  the  Wood  County  project  has 
u-sed  the  combination  of  existing  facil- 
ities, a  concentrated  caseload  for  each 
project  coun^selor.  an  extensive  public  in- 
formation program,  new  training  and 
extensive  follow  throu^h  techniques  to 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  success  and  set 
an  fxample  which  cuuld  become  the  pro- 
totype for  expanded  rehabilitation  serv- 
^ices  m  the  future 

The  figuies  presented  in  testimony  by 


Mr.  Adrian  Towne.  Wisconsin  vocational 
rehabilitation  director,  not  only  indicates 
that  reliabiliwtinn  i.-  prepared  to  accept 
the  new  challenges  of  this  legislation,  but 
mav  also  have  .-^me  answers  for  solving 
some  of  our  other  manpower  problems 
The  tables  which  are  included  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  describe  the  accomplish- 
ments 

First  In  its  f^rst  year  of  operation 
1965.  the  average  number  of  cases  .>ei  ved 
per  100,000  population  m  the  United 
States  was  227  The  Wi.sconsin  average 
was  slightly  higher  with  278.  and  the 
Wix)d  County  project  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  393.  In  1966,  while  the  US  av- 
eratie  was  2.54  and  the  Wisconsin  average 
334.  the  Wtx)d  County  average  jumped  to 
767  In  the  third  year,  the  di.screpancy  Is 
still  greater  as  the  Wood  County  project 
served  1.197  individuals,  compared  to  the 
U  S  average  of  287  This  year  they  expect 
to  sene  1.136,  as  compared  U^  the  esti- 
mated national  average  of  .327 

Second  The  average  i)er  capita  ex- 
penditure m  196,5  was  69  cents  narionally 
and  approximately  the  same  in  Wiscon- 
sin at  80  cents,  while  the  Wood  County 
project  spent  $1  73  In  1966,  the  US  av- 
erage— $1  09 — and  the  Wisconsin  aver- 
age— SI  20— rose  slightly  where  the  Wood 
County  average  jiunped  to  S5  30  In  1967, 
the  national  ar.d  State  averages  ro.se  to 
•SI  53  and  S2  08.  respectively,  while  the 
Wood  County  cost  rose  to  $6  40  The  proj- 
ect, now  m  its  fourth  year,  has  a  plan 
wherebv  they  will  now  begin  to  phase 
down  their  costs  m  tlie  fourth  and  fifth 
years,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  be 
at  approximately  the  same  level  in  ex- 
penditures as  the  rest  of  the  State  Con- 
sequently, the  Wood  County  costs  have 
dropped  to  $3  12  in  1968 

Third  Possibly  the  most  revealing  fig- 
ures of  all  are  those  on  the  average  cost 
of  rehabilitating  an  individual  TJie  pro- 
gram Is  not  yet  finalized,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  when  they  were  emiaced  in 
extensive  case  finding,  few  clients  had 
completed  the  rehabilitation  pr^igrams. 
their  fiiiures  indicate  an  average  cost 
per  rehabilitant  with  a  national  a\erage 
of  $1,089  In  other  words,  it  cost  three 
times  as  much  to  conduct  this  operation 
during  the  first  year  In  the  second  year, 
the  Wood  County  average  dropped  to 
S2  009,  while  the  natunal  average  ro.se 
to  $1  325  In  the  thud  .vear.  when  they 
were  In  full  operation,  while  the  average 
cost  In  the  United  States  rose  to  SI. 750 
per  ca.se  the  Wood  Cnunty  cost  dioppea 
to  SI. 895  per  case  Tills  year,  the  esti- 
mated figures  are  that  the  national  aver- 
age will  be  $1,915.  while  the  Wood  County 
average  will  be  down  to  31.666. 

The  most  .significant  aspect  of  the 
Wood  County  project  is.  in  addition  to 
paving  the  way  for  the  Incorporation  of 
new  legislative  provisions  in  HR  16819. 
the  fact  that  some  welfare  recipients 
have  been  removed  from  the  local  relief 
rolls  To  illustrate  tills  succe.ss.  in  a  letter 
written  to  Congressman  Laird  recently, 
the  welfare  director  of  Wood  County 
stated 

.\s  far  ;i8  the  relief  load  in  Wood  County 
13  concerned.  It  has  been  more  than  cut  m 
h.ilf  since  the  Inception  of  the  project  Just 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  project,  the  re- 


lief load  totalled  145  cases  On  May  1.  1967 
1'  Totaled  only  59  cases.  I  believe  very  much 
that  considerable  credit  must  be  given  :•> 
this  project  for  this  reduction  and  while  i 
have  not  always  been  In  agreement  iwlth  thi- 
program  I  .  I  would  be  the  flrst  xo  admit  il.r 
an  expanded  rehabilitation  program  wmiui 
ultimately  prove  lieneflclal  to  the  taxpavir.^ 

Tables  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

CASES  SERVED  PER  100.000  POPULATION 


1%5        1966        1967        1968 


I  i.V 


?27 

2M 

787 

278 

334 

413 

393 

767 

1.197 

United  Stale? 
Wisconsin 
Wood  County 

■  E$tini*le 


PER  CAPITA  tXPENDITURf  BASED  ON  REGULAR  PROGRAV 
SEC  ?  CASE  SIRVICE  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASE  SERVICf 
EXPENDITURES  fOR  WOOD  COUNTY 
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1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

United  Slites a79 

1.09 

I.ZO 
5  30 

1.53 
2.08 
6.42 

ANT 

■2.00 

Wisconsin 80 

Wood  County 1.73 

•2.11 
13.1? 

'  Estimate. 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  REHABlLiT 

1965 

1  766 

1967 

1968 

United  States 1,019 

I.32S 
1.050 
2.009 

1.750 

1.402 
895 

'1,915 

Wisconsin    944 

1  1,4?8 

Wood  County 3,000 

>6U 

■  Cstimale. 

CASES  REHABIIITATED  PER  100.000  POPULATION 


1965 


;966 


■:967 


.%'. 


JO 
80 
58 


78 

87 

'too 

ill 

148 

'171 

264 

717 

1468 

United  Stales 
Wisconsin  , 
Wood  Countr.   . 

'  Estifnate. 

SMAl  t     .STATE    AMFNDMFNT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Spealier.  this  legislation  recognizes  that 
special  problems  unique  to  certain  States 
exist,  and.  to  assist  those  States  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  efficiency,  expand  re- 
habilitation operations  and  to  extend 
services  to  a  greater  portion  of  their 
citizens,  a  ba.se  of  SI  million  has  been  set 
under  title  II  to  help  achieve  these  goals 

Througti  tins  mcreiused  funding,  it  is 
our  hope  that  more  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties will  be  made  available,  training  re- 
sources expanded,  .services  to  individ- 
uals in  remote  areas  i^nlarged.  and  th.a 
their  ability  to  obtain  and  retain  com- 
petent personnel  will  be  improved 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  ilUur.i- 
nating  testimony  of  the  distinguisin  a 
iind  able  ;;entleman  from  .Maska  Mi 
Pollock'  for  focusing  the  attention  'I 
the  ^ubcommittee  on  the  situations  exi.-t- 
mg  in  our  .sparsely  populated  States 

Congressman  Pollock  brought  to  'A.v 
commitu.>e.  on  his  behalf  and  that  of  the 
gen'leman  from  Nevada  1  Mr.  B.^RI^•r. 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  Mi 
Roth',  and  the  gentleman  from  Wyu- 
mlng  Mr  Harrison',  the  unique  neeu.^ 
that  fXist  in  each  of  these  States  and 
their  suggestion  for  handling  the  prob- 
lem embodied  in  the  bill.  H.R.  1617H  I 
was>   jileased    to    otier    the    amendmeiit 


which  IS  included  in  H  R.  16819.  which 
sets  a  minimum  of  $1  million  for  all 
States 

Had  the  committee  not  taken  this  ac- 
tion thc^  Slates  would  have  only  re- 
ceived Federal  allotments  in  fiscal  year 
1969  l^.s  follows;  Ala.ska.  $438,921;  Ne- 
vada. S577.883;  Delaware,  $745,448;  and 
Wvoming.  S817.883 

With  the  inclusion  of  the  million-dol- 
lar ba.se  in  this  legislation,  allocations  to 
other  Slates  will  have  to  be  revised;  how- 
ever, they  will  be  minute  by  comparison 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  four 
States  involved  An  example  of  how  the 
other  States  will  be  affected  by  this 
change  is  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Ne- 
bra.ska  s  Federal  allotment  will  only  be 
reduced  by  SI 0,000:  another,  South  Da- 
kota s,  by  only  $7,000. 

NEW     t AREFRS 

riie  committee  I'^coenizes  that  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  the  size  and 
.cope  of  rehabilitation  services  will  re- 
quire new  forms  and  types  of  manpower, 
and  will  neces.sitate  the  creation  and  im- 
plementation of  new  training  and  utili- 
zation procedures.  In  addition,  we  are 
aware  of  the  meat  demands  presently 
belne  made  upon  profe.ssional  rehabili- 
tation workers,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
additional  supportive  personnel. 

This  legislation  has  addressed  itself 
to  both  .situations  by  inclusion  of  provi- 
>ioiis  whereby  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  allow  agencies  working  with  the 
handicapped  to  fill  their  manpower  needs. 
The  inten*  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
It  is  not  our  desire  to  merely  meet  agency 
manpov^er  needs  but  to  promote  job  de- 
velopment which  offers  new  career  op- 
portunities and  the  promise  of  advance- 
ment. Grants  will  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  to  which  the  new  po- 
.sltions  enhance  an  agency's  capacity  to 
improve  its  services  and  the  employee's 
potential  for  upward  mobility.  Hopefully. 
iM  meeting  this  challenge,  individuals  will 
be  brought  into  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
who  might  never  have  had  the  thought 
of  or  the  opportunity  to  do  .so.  but  who 
have  the  capacity  to  make  a  significant 
contribution.  I  can  envision  housewives, 
tiu'  unemployed,  the  handicapped  them- 
.^elves.  and  even  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed being  mobilized  and  becoming  a 
new  and  as  yet  untapped  resource. 

Is  vocational  rehabilitation  ready  to 
.iccept  this  challenge?  Previously  I  de- 
,'^crIbed  the  outstanding  research  pro- 
L-ram  being  conducted  in  Wood  County, 
Wis.  However,  efforts  to  find  new  avenues 
for  evaluation,  training,  and  placement 
of  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged. 
and  the  hard-core  unemployed  have  by 
:io  means  been  limited  to  Wood  County. 
National  ort^anizatlons  such  as  the  As- 
hociaiion  of  Rehabilitation  Centers.  Inc., 
with  L'30-member  centers  located  In  42 
states.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Canada,  have 
for  the  past  2  years  conducted  a  pilot 
training  program  In  which  the  experi- 
ence and  expertise  of  Its  member-agen- 
<  les  have  been  directed  toward  the  de- 
vtlopment  of  methods  and  the  actual 
training  and  placement  of  hard-core  un- 
employed individuals  to  fill  supportive 
..personnel  positions.  Recipients  of  this 
'  training  are  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  disadvantaged  and  are  either  unem- 


ployed or  underemployed  individuals 
Training  is  at  two  levels:  First,  patient 
contact  aide,  such  as  phy.sical  therapy 
aide,  counselor  aide,  social  work  aide. 
recreation  aide,  and  .so  forth:  and.  sec- 
ond, institutional  aide  such  as  food  serv- 
ice worker,  maintenance  helper,  and  so 
forth.  Training  programs  have  ranged 
in  length  from  6  weeks  to  26  weeks,  and 
all  trainees  have  been  employed  by  the 
training  facilities  at  the  Federal  mini- 
miun  wage. 

As  you  can  .see.  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  a  field  which  not  only  recognizes 
needs  and  i)roblems.  but  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenge  and  the  mandate 
given  them  through  this  act 

STATEWIDE  PLANNING 

This  legislation  ha.s  included  i)rovi.sion 
for  continuing  statewide  planning  to  in- 
sure that  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  will  have  the  authority  and  flex- 
ibility to  review  and  revise  their  direc- 
tions and  activities  as  needed. 

Mr.  Adrian  Levy,  chairman,  public 
policy  committee,  council  of  State  Ad- 
ministrators of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, stated  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

It  would  be  unreal  10  ignore  the  npldity 
and  depth  of  .social  changes  occuring  in  our 
time.  What  Is  planned  now  for  next  year  may 
very  well  turn  out  to  be  inadequate  by  that 
time.  While  we  require  flexibility  in  our  ap- 
proaches if  we  are  to  meet  future  needs,  we 
also  require  factual  data  upon  which  to  base 
changes  in  our  approach  The  ■one-shot" 
development  of  a  "plan"  will  be  of  little  value 
and  constant  review  and  current  plan  re- 
\-lslon  Is  a  necessity. 

I  would,  however,  encourage  the  States 
and  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion to  go  beyond  merely  developing 
plans  and  ideas,  but  strive  to  find  ve- 
hicles which  will  make  iw.ssible  the  effi- 
cient Implementation  of  the  results  of 
their  planning  efforts.  For  example :  find- 
ing techniques  for  feeding  material  Into 
the  State  legislative  process;  outline 
methods  for  sustaining  the  urassroots 
Interests  that  might  be  generated  during 
planning;  consider  new  approaches  to 
State  agency  staffing  development,  .such 
as  a  unit  combinine  planniiu.  research. 
and  community  coordination;  and, 
to  develop  methods  and  techniques  for 
involving  the  educational  and  business 
communities  in  the  final  rehabilitation 
process  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  goals,  aims,  and  purposes. 
Most  important,  con.sideratlon  should  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  model  plans 
and  programs  through  the  grant  author- 
ity by  the  RSA  which  can  be  viewed  and 
shared  by  other  States,  so  that  through 
an  interchange  of  ideas  all  programs 
throughout  the  country  can  ultimately 
benefit  and  grow. 

EVALUATION 

In  conclusion,  I  must  make  reference 
to  the  legislation  which  provides  funds 
for  the  periodic  evaluation  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  In  my  judgment,  this  is 
a  most  vital  area,  for  It  is  only  through 
critical  self-evaluation  that  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  determined  and 
programs  improved.  Evaluation  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  appropriately 
carry  out  its  overview  function,  but  it  is 
as  important  that  Vocational  Rehabilita- 


tion look  at  itself  and  continue  to  grow 
Tills  is  not  to  imply  that  evaluation  to- 
day IS  not  adequately  being  conducted, 
or  that  the  Secretary's  office  is  not  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions;  rather  it  is  intend- 
ed that  the  available  funds  be  utilized  on 
the  National.  State,  or  local  levels,  where- 
ever  they  can  best  .serve  to  bring  about 
more  understanding  of  the  entire  re- 
habilitation process  and  ultimately  im- 
l)rove  the  oiiixirtuiuties  lor  all  .served  by 
this  program  to  btx-ome  productive  mem- 
bers of  .society. 

I  urge  the  pa-s.-at'c  of  this  bill  H  R. 
16819.  bv  an  overwhelmmi-'  vote 

Mr.  POLLOCK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  il.se 
today  in  .support  of  H.R.  16819.  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1968.  This  bill  extends  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program  through  fiscal 
year  1972  and  broadens  the  .scoije  of 
.services  to  the  handicapped. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  has  been  a 
highly  successful  program  and  certainly 
one  that  is  .sorely  needed  Operated  by 
the  States  with  Federal  assistance  the 
services  provided  have  resulted  in  huge 
increases  in  the  lifetime  earnings  of  re- 
habilitated persons.  By  increa.sing  the 
earning  power  of  these  individuals  so- 
ciety naturally  benefits  by  turning  de- 
pendents into  productive  citizens.  Per- 
haps more  important  is  the  improvement 
in  the  individual  lives  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars. 

HR.  16819  contains  a  provision  that 
will  materially  a.ssist  a  .small  group  of 
States  in  their  efforts  U)  provide  proper 
rehabilitation  .senices.  The  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds  under  .section  2' a' 
of  the  act  has  unlortunately  not  pro- 
vided .sufficient  funding  to  small  States. 
These  States  have  not  been  able  to  es- 
tabli.sh  a  projjer  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion .services.  This  is  corrected  in  the 
committee  bill  by  the  establishment  of  a 
$1  million  minimum  allocation  under 
section  2ia).  This  minimum  will  allow 
these  small  States  to  build  the  type  of 
program  intended  by  Congress.  It  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  law  for  my  own 
State  of  Alaska  and  those  other  States 
whose  allocations  fall  below  the  proper 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
H.R.  16819  and  urge  its  overwhelming 
passage. 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
.sage  of  HR.  16819,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1968.  will 
mean  much  to  this  splendid  cau.se  in  all 
of  our  States,  but  particularly  10  those 
States  affected  directly  by  the  lanauage 
of  a  bill  I  have  co.spon.sored  to  increase 
certain   minimum   payments. 

Introduced  by  my  respected  colleague. 
the  Conares.sman  from  Ala.ska  iMr.  Pol- 
lock], the  bill  was  incorporated  into  the 
measure  the  House  will  pass  today. 

The  bill  before  us  establishes  a  one 
million  dollar  minimum  allocation  under 
section  2(a)  which  means  that  the  voca- 
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tlonal  rehabilitation  proi<ram  In  Wyo- 
mliii?  'Aouid  rccpivp  tiiat  amount  In  fiscal 
1969  rather  than  the  lesser  amount  of 
some  $694  000  which  was  our  allocation 
for  fiscal  1968 

This  lanKuaKo  Is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  all  States,  regardless  of  their 
populations  have  certain  minlmujn 
charges  associated  with  the  creation  and 
administration  of  an  effective  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  These  costs  are 
no  less  substantial  for  Wvomlns.  Alaska, 
Delaware,  or  Nevada,  than  for  California 
or  New  York 

I  commend  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  incorporating  this  lan- 
guage into  H  R  16819.  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  Mr  Pol- 
lock', for  drafting  the  bill  which  is  the 
basis  for  this  amendment 

Our  smaller  States  and  their  people  In 
need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance have  been  well  served  by  this  ac- 
tion. 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Spealc<^r.  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  HR  16819,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1968  which 
were  refxirt^d  unanimously  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I  am 
verv'  pleased  to  recommend  this  bill  'o 
the  House 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  are  fully 
aware  of  the  excellent  w-i5rk  which  has 
been  carried  out  for  so  many  years  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion—recently T'^named  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Ser\lces  Administration' — under 
the  leadP!-;hip  and  direction  of  Ml.Ss 
Marv  E  Svvit/er  This  at'ency  Is  now  be- 
inii  directed  by  Mr  Joseph  Hunt  a  man 
loni-'  devoted  to  the  work  of  rehabilita- 
tion This  arm  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  set 
an  ex;-»mi)Ie  which  all  Government  agen- 
cies should  *:y  to  achieve  The  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  has  made 
Its  mi.ssion  one  of  '.living  handicapped 
men  and  wi-men  the  necessary  tools  by 
which  they  can  take  a  more  useful  place 
In  life 

This  Federal-State  program  has  prov- 
en itself  over  and  over  again  to  be  the 
best  example  of  what  can  be  accom.- 
plished  when  a  program  is  developed  and 
directed  prot)erIy.  The  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  is  constantly 
striving  to  give  men  and  women  the 
means  of  acquiring  self-respect  and 
therebv  add  dignity  to  their  lives 

This  past  year,  over  173.000  men  and 
women  were  rehabilitated  Today  these 
people  are  in  the  mainiitream  of  life 
They  are  working  in  every  part  of  the 
country  in  practically  every  type  of  oc- 
cupation that  is  found  in  today's  labor 
force  More  than  this,  however,  the  re- 
habilitation program  has  proven  that  op- 
portunity and  fulflllmei'.t  can  be  made 
real  for  large  numbers  of  people  who 
face  very  .serious  problems  By  July  1  of 
this  vear.  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration expects  to  announce  the 
rehabilitation  of  over  200  000  persons  In 
fiscal  year  1968  This  is  indeed  a  great 
accomplishment 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  sev- 
eral provisioM.s  of  this  bill  before  you  to- 
day H  R  16819  extends  through  fiscal 
year  1972  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion    for     the     rehabilitation    program 


This  provision  allows  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  continue  their  operations  In 
an  orderly  fashion  Many  of  the  provi- 
sions for  the  rehabilitation  program  are 
due  to  expire  June  30  of  .his  year 
fl  R  16819  ais<j  extends  the  authority  for 
grants  for  rehabilitation  facilities  as  re- 
defined to  Include  centers,  workshops, 
and  other  facilities  It  extends  the  au- 
thority for  irmovative  project,s  with  spe- 
cial provision  for  a  redistribution  of 
funds  in  order  to  make  maximum  ase  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  tins  modest 
program.  In  addition,  it  extends  the  au- 
thority for  grant-s  for  special  projects. 
Including  research  and  training  Exu^n- 
sion  of  this  grant  autiionty  will  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
program. 

An  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation .■^ct  contained  in  HR  16819 
which  is  of  special  uiteresfrai.d  delit^ht  to 
me  deals  with  the  trust  Serrltones  which 
I  feel  have  been  neglected  for  so  long. 
HR  16819  extends  a  specific  program 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  American  Samoa  and  the  trust  terri- 
tories This  will  allow  re.search  to  be 
made  and  techniques  developed  to  .meet 
the  needs  of  these  people  Facilities  may 
be  constructed  Ir.  the  trust  territories  and 
personnel  may  be  trained  to  serve  the 
people.  This  is  a  much  needed  amend- 
ment I  trust  that  it  will  demonstrate 
what  can  be  done  for  the  people  of  the 
trust  teriitones,  and  encourage  other 
programs  to  follow  into  that  area. 

Special  words  of  commendation  must 
be  noted  for  the  excellent  leadership 
that  this  measure  has  been  i^iven  by 
the  chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  the  Honorable  Dominick 
Daniels  I  know  that  the  entire  Commit- 
tee on  Education  loins  me  in  expre.ssing 
our  deepest  and  hmhest  esteem  to  him 
for  his  efforts  to  brin..;  this  new  and  im- 
proved pro-ram  to  the  House  for  our 
consideration  today 

I  encourage  Con^-ress  to  act  favorably 
on  this  bill  for  I  know  that  each  mem- 
ber of  this  body  Is  committed  to  improv- 
Ini;  the  lives  of  the  Nations  disabled. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  a  bill  that  would  continue 
and  increase  this  Nation's  commitmenf 
to  vocational  rehabilitation — surely  one 
of  the  mo.st  worthy  endeavors  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  pleased  to 
stand  m  support  of  H  R.  16819  In  so  do- 
i.'ig  I  wish  to  commend  the  very  able 
leadership  provided  on  this  legislation 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Congress- 
man Du.mimi:k  D.^^•IELs  A.s  it  is  widely 
known.  Coni;;revsman  D.wiels  is  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  this  Nation's 
outstanding  rehabilitation  program,  and 
it  is  throut'h  his  continued  creative  over- 
view that  this  program  has  shown  a  ca- 
pacity to  adjust  to  the  rehabilitation 
needs  of  the  people 

There  are  several  major  provisions  of 
H  H  16819  that  are  of  special  interest 
to  me  First,  there  is  a  provision  increas- 
ing and  extending  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
pro>iram  Mr  Speaker,  disability  pre.sents 
a  fonnidable  problem  in  our  society  to- 
day In  our  hearings  on  this  bill,  the  very- 
capable  and  distinguished  Mary  E  Swit- 


zer  Administrator  of  the  newly  organized 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  and 
also  the  capable  and  de\oted  .servant  of 
the  handicapped.  Josepli  Hunt.  Coiunii.s- 
sioner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Semes  .\d- 
mini.stration.  slated  the  piobk'in  \er,- 
ciearlv  for  us  They  iiomted  out  that  we 
still  have  clo.se  to  4  million  disabled  peo- 
ple who  need  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  if  they  are  to  become  emplo\ - 
able  .About  500.000  new  ca.ses  are  .u1ded 
each  year  to  this  number  .Against  ihis 
need,  the  Federal-State  prouraiu  re- 
habilitated 173.000  di.sabled  people  into 
useful  work  last  year.  Thus  we  can  see 
that  the  challenge  before  us  is  ureat  if  we 
are  to  reach  and  restore  those  who  necHl 
help. 

The  challenge.  Mr  Speaker,  is  to  clo.se 
a  •,'ap  betwnen  tlie  173.000  rehabilit-ated 
.^nd  the  500,000  requiring  rehabilitation 
This  legislation  will  make  strides  in  that 
direction 

Since  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
i-'ram  be. 'an  under  President  VVoodinw 
Wil.son  m  19'J0,  more  than  2  million 
handicapped  individuals  have  recer.ed 
services  and  have  been  rehabilitated  lo 
activity  and  u.seful  work  It  is  estimated 
tliat  every  Federal  dollar  invested  in  re- 
habilitation yields  a  return  of  $.5  m  in- 
come taxes  paid  by  persons  r<habilit.aled. 

Second.  H  R  16819  would  provide  for 
the  use  of  section  2  funds  for  new  con- 
stniction  purposes  The  need  for  f.,c'!:- 
ties  is  areat  and  must  be  met  if  we  e\er 
exs^ect  to  provide  tlie  seiTices  needed 
to  the  great  r.umber  of  handicapped  ir.- 
dividuals  With  this  need  m  muid.  how- 
ever, we  nlace  a  limitation  of  10  (jercent 
of  the  State's  allotment  which  can  be 
used  for  construction  purposes  and  re- 
quire that  the  level  of  services  now  pro- 
vided nil  not  be  diminished. 

Third.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  most  im- 
pressed by  the  provision  of  this  bill  which 
requires  the  State  to  continue  m  its 
statewide  planning  program  desicned  to 
provide  seiTices  needed  for  handicapped 
people.  In  196.5.  we  approved  a  special 
3-year  statewide  planning  authority 
These  i^rants  have  given  the  citizens  of 
the  States  the  opportunity  to  plan  the 
steps  that  must  be  taken  within  both 
govermnental  and  voluntary  agency  pro- 
grams in  order  to  have  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  .services  available  to  all 
handicapped  individuals  by  1975  Every 
State  atiency  is  encouraged  by  this  new 
amendment  m  the  bill  to  incorporate  this 
plan  as  a  vital  part  of  its  ongoinc  pro- 
gram. Many  agencies  have  already  pro- 
gramed for  such  planning  personnel. 
However,  emphasis  on  continuous  avail- 
ability and  assessment  is  imperative  ;f 
all  States  are  to  make  the  ever  changing' 
needs  of  the  handicapped  citizen  This 
is  not  a  request  for  any  special  funding.' 
but  would  be  a  progiam  area  thai  would 
be  supported  under  the  regular  grant 
program. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  has  come  a  long  way  since 
Its  beginning  in  1920  to  help  the  dis- 
abled of  the  country  to  achieve  as  Mary 
E  Switzer  so  appropriately  phrases  it. 
the  dignity  that  comes  from  work,  and 
the  self-respect  that  comes  from  per- 
sonal independence  "  Likewise.  t!ie  Sub- 
committee on  Education  under  the  lead- 
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ership  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey  has  come  a  long  way  to  keep  the  re- 
habilitation effort  attuned  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  society. 
I  urge  passage  of  HR.  16819. 
Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  express  my  unqualified  support  of  H.R. 
16819.  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1968. 

Since  1920,  when  Congress  passed  the 
first  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  more 
than  2  million  handicapped  people  have 
been  rehabilitated  for  .jobs  under  this 
public  program. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  disabled — those 
either    physically    or    mentally    handi- 
capped—is carried  out  through  a  large 
variety  of  public  and  voluntary  programs, 
but  the  national  point  of  focus  for  the 
public   program   is   the   Vocational   Re- 
habilitation   Administration.    I    believe 
that   with  the  .support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee — and       the       subcommittee 
chaired    by    the    Honorable    Dominick 
Daniels  in  particular— they  have  done  an 
outstanding  .iob  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of   the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  but  the  increasing  demand  for  serv- 
ices for  the  handicapped  makes  It  Im- 
perative that  we  broaden  and  expand 
this  program — and  extend  some  provi- 
.sions  in  the  existing  program — to  permit 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration   and    the   States    to    meet   this 
growing  demand. 

This  program  reaches  the  most  dis- 
advantaged of  our  people.  We  not  only 
need  to  give  these  individuals  the  dig- 
nity that  comes  from  work,  and  the 
.self-respect  that  comes  from  personal  in- 
dependence, but  we  need  them  in  our  la- 
bor force. 

It  is  particularly  heartening  to  me 
that  we  in  this  country  no  longer  accept 
the  idea  tiiat  a  .serious  physical  handicap 
means  a  life  of  dependence  and  useless- 
ness.  A  few  years  ago,  the  great  majority 
of  individuals  with  severe  physical  hand- 
icaps were  condemned  to  lives  of  de- 
I)endence. 

Today,  through  an  inspired  combina- 
tion of  education,  health  services  and 
care,  job  training,  and  sheer  human 
devotion,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
lives  are  being  rebuilt — making  It  possi- 
ble for  these  individuals  to  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society. 

This  program  Is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  our  veterans,  whose  service  to 
their  country  has  left  them  with  physical 
handicaps.  Increased  program  growth  in 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  increased 
demand  for  its  services,  has  always  fol- 
lowed a  major  war  or  conflict.  We  must 
not  fail  in  our  obligation  to  our  returning 
servicemen,  who  are  in  need  of  such  re- 
habitation  .services  to  prepare  them  for 
return  to  civilian  lives. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  children— and  our  adults — who  are 
mentally  retarded.  Many  of  our  children 
today  are  being  educated  and  prepared 
to  live  useful  lives  in  the  various  pro- 
grams imder  existing  legislation. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  will  provide  another  significant 
step  forward  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
our  Nation  s  disabled  people. 
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I  am  proud  to  note  that  my  State  of 
Montana  has  been  among  the  forefront 
of  those  States  who  have  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  expanding  and  Improving 
vocational  rehabUitatlon  programs  for 
their  citizens 

In  the  past  several  years.  Montana 
has  steadily  increased  the  State's  com- 
mitment in  matching  funds  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  through  the  life  of  this 
legislation,  so  that  by  1972  we  will  have 
doubled  the  State's  matching  funds— 25 
percent— which  will  in  turn  double  the 
Federal  commitment — 75  percent. 

Under  section  3  of  the  act.  which  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  the  States  for  develop- 
ing new  and  innovative  methods  of  train- 
ing the  handicapped— particularly  the 
severely  disabled— Montana  is  one  of 
only  five  States  who  have  used  its  full 
allotment  for  this  purpose  for  the  past 
4  fiscal  years.  This  program— a  5-year 
program  to  encourage  the  States  to  up- 
date and  find  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  training  for  the  handicapped— 
provides  90  percent  Federal  matching 
grants  for  the  first  3  years  and  75  percent 
for  the  additional  two. 

Also  of  importance  in  this  legislation 
is  the  provision  that  beginning  in  1970, 
the  States  will  receive  $4  in  Federal 
money  for  every  State  dollar,  rather  than 
the  present  $3  for  every  State  dollar. 
This  will  be  of  great  Importance  in  help- 
ing Montana  and  other  States  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  their  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  such  services. 

To  me.  one  of  the  compelling  reasons 
for  supporting  this  program  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  of  those  people  re- 
habilitated,   which    in    turn    not    only 
benefits  the  individual  but  all  of  us.  As  an 
example  of  this.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  follow- 
ing portion  of  a  summary  of  the  VRA  ex- 
ploratoi-y   cost-benefits   analysis,   which 
the  Department  completed  last  year: 
Summary    of   the   -VRA   Exploratory    Cost- 
Benefits  Analysis 
One  of  the  most  impressive  ways  in  which 
VR  services  benefit  disabled  persons  is  In  the 
increase  in  earnings  of  these  persons.  A  re- 
cent VRA  study  estimated  this  increase  over 
the    working    lifetimes    of    200,000    persons 
whose  cases  were  closed  during  FY   1966  by 
State  VR  agencies.  It  was  found  that  every 
dollar   expended   on    these   200.000    disabled 
persons  will   produce   a   lifetime  increase   In 
earnings  and  value  of  work  activity  of  $35. 
This  is  exclusive  of  other  economic  benefits 
of  VR  services  such  as  reduction  in  public 
assistance  payments  and  in  cost  of  support  In 
tax-supported   public    institutions.    Indirect 
and   intangible  benefits  were  mentioned  in 
the  study  but  no  effort  was  made  to  assign 
dollar  value  to  them.  Thus,  only  a  single  eco- 
nomic   benefit    was    the   focal   point    of    the 
study — Increased  earnings, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  giving  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  legislation,  not 
only  today  but  in  the  future.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  I  believe  ultimately  benefits  us 

all. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  the  House  will  speedily 
and  overwhelmingly  approve  this  meas- 
ure before  us.  H.R.  16819,  which  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  existing  pro- 


grams operating  under  the  "Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  expand  the  scope 
of  rehabilitation  services  within  the  com- 
munities and  States. 

In  essence,  vocational  rehabilitation  Is 
a  combination  of  services  provided  to  a 
phvsicallv  or  mentally  disabled  person  in 
order  to  prepare  him  for  employment 
and  productive  useful  liviiig. 

Since  the   inception   of   our  Federal- 
State  program  of  vocational  rehabiliU- 
tion.  over  2  million  handicapped  persons 
have  been  guided  and  helped  to  a  point 
of  productive  activity.  Our  most  recent 
statistics  show   that  in   the  fiscal  year 
of  1967.  over  170,000  disabled  Americans 
were  restored  to  more  productive  living. 
This    whole    program    is    certainly    a 
worthwhile  national  endeavor,  and  the 
bill  before  us  is  de.signed  to  strengthen 
the  present  Federal-State  programs  and 
authorize  three  major  additions  which 
would  set  up  .special  programs  to  let  the 
Federal  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  make  contracts  with 
business,    industry,    and    commerce    to 
place  handicapped  persons  In  competi- 
tive  emplo>Tnent;    provide   new   career 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped:  and 
provide  work  adjustment  services  to  dis- 
abled as  well  as  handicapped  people. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is 
a  realistic  effort,  founded  on  past,  valued 
experience,  to  marshal  all  the  resources 
of  Federal  and  State  uovemments.  in 
cooperation  with  business,  industry,  and 
commerce,  to  lielp  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans to  achieve  productive  living  and 
fullv  participate  in  the  per.sonal.  .social, 
and  economic  activities  of  their  eom- 
munitv  There  is  no  question  about  the 
need  for  these  programs:  there  is  no 
question  that  the  programs  have  been 
unusuallv  effective  in  their  operation; 
and  there  is  no  question  that  the  re- 
sults prove  that  the  proi;ram  lias  been 
a  sound  investment  for  the  country. 
Therefore.  I  again  urge  that  this  bill 
be  adopted  without  extended  delay. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  .sup- 
port of  the  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  which  are  be- 
fore us  today.  This  year  marks  the  48th 
anniversarv  of  the  original  Vocational 
Rehabilitation    Act.    That    original    act 
has  been  amended  and  improved  many 
times,  so  that  as  a  result,  over  2  million 
handicapped  Americans  have  been   re- 
habilitated over  the  life  of  the  program. 
In  recent  vears,  the  scope  of  the  program 
has  been  expanded  to  more  nearly  meet 
the  tremendous  need.  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
over  173,000  disabled  persons  were  as- 
sisted. In  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  is 
expected  that  over  200,000  handicapped 
persons  will  be  rehabilitated. 

Although  the  act  has  been  .successful, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  number 
of  disabled  without  help  is  shocking. 
Among  all  Americans,  the  cost  for  par- 
ents of  training  and  educating  their 
mentally  or  physically  retarded  children 
IS  staggering.  It  is  a  burden  that  cannot 
be  borne  by  single  families.  For  that  rea- 
son I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
has'  been  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  provides  a  tax 
credit  for  the  parents  of  physically  or 
mentally  retarded  children  up  to  S600  for 
the  costs  incurred  in  providing  for  spe- 
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cial  education  and  training  However, 
without  the  proerams  provided  for  by 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration, private  att*'inpfs  at  traininK  and 
eri  icatlon  would  be   totally  Inadequate 

Improved  rehabilitation  prociam.s  will 
mean  improved  service  to  the  handi- 
capped, and  more  .Americans  restored  to 
a  pnductlve  life  In  a  dvnamlc  economy 
which  nt-eds  their  contribution. 

The  heart  of  the  amendments  before 
us  lies  m  section  2' a',  which  authorizes 
a  J-year  extension  of  appropriations  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation sendees  .At  the  present  time 
the  Federal  Government  bears  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  these  prncrams.  but 
an  amendment  we  are  considering  today 
Increases  rh.e  Federal  share  to  80  per- 
cent In  liiiht  of  the  heavv  *a.x  burden 
of  the  States,  it  Is  onlv  proper  thai  we 
should  do  this  But  ^he  States  should 
remember  that  because  oi  Inceased  ex- 
penditures on  the  Federal  level,  the  ac- 
tual am.ount  of  money  that  the  State 
siuiuld  be  prepared  to  contribute  will 
increase. 

Under  this  legislation,  with  the  80  per- 
cent-JO  percent  matching  formula.  Ohio 
would  receive,  in  the  fi.scal  year  1971 
appropriations,  a  Fedfal  iv^m  of  Slfi- 
.3.T.5  848.  toward  '.^nic:!  the  State  would 
liave  to  make  av.i.Iable  .is  ;ts  par'icipat- 
mg  snare,  S4  ')88,962  For  tlscal  vear  1972. 
ti'.e  Federal  i^rant  would  be  ;ncrea.sed  to 
S18.809.224.  while  the  State's  matching 
participation  would  be  $4,702,306 

It  Is  extremely  imp«r*ant  tliat  Ohio 
and  all  of  the  States  be  prepared  to  meet 
their  participatiiii;  share  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  .Amendments  of 
1968  Preparations  for  this  participation 
.must  be  made  now  in  order  to  make  full 
use  oi  the  Federal  grants  available  under 
these  amendments  of  1968  With  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  working 
together  vtcaiional  training  could  be 
extended  to  mentally  retarded  persons 
who  are  capable  of  training  for  useful 
employment  This  Is  extremely  im- 
portant 'o  the  mentallv  retarded  who 
can  be  made  useful  and  product.',  e  .mem- 
bers of  mr  society 

Mr  Speaker  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
bill  before  us  as  another  step  toward 
adequate  care  for  the  handicapped — care 
which  restores  the  handicapped  to  a  use- 
ful role  :n  our  society. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  HR  16819.  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Am<  ndments  of  1968. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
extend  certain  pro',  isions  of  the  Voca- 
tional Ri'habilitaUon  .Act  and  to  make 
certain  improvements  in  the  services 
provided  for  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped and  other  disadvantaged  in- 
dr.  iduals. 

I  am  particularly  plea.sed  that  in  ex- 
tending' the  authority  and  authorization 
until  1972  for  section  2  funds,  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  rec- 
ommended that  the  minimum  allotments 
of  SI  million  be  provided  to  the  States 
and  that  these  grants  can  be  used  in  the 
future  for  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  workshops,  as  well  as  for 
expansion  or  alteration  of  existinti  build- 
ings. 

This  bill  will  also  provide  for  reallot- 


ment  of  funds  to  States  for  innovation  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services:  pro- 
vide for  project.s  with  industry  to  train 
.handicapped  individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment; provide  grants  for  manpower 
pro-ams  to  agencies  serving  handi- 
capped individuals:  and  provide  grants 
for  new  career  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped individuals. 


GENERAL    t.E.^VE 

Mr     PERKINS.    Mr     Speaker, 


I    ask 


unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  .so  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoRn,  and  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
pending  legislation. 


The  SPE.AKKR  pro  tempore  'Mr, 
RoONEY  of  New  York'.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ,,.k 
unanlinou.N  consent  to  insert  at  tins  ',i,.ir,' 
in  'he  RtroRD  charts  which  \'  ill  shuv.  •:  ■ 
authoi-i/atioiis  and  appro;)nation,s  :i:.r;i  : 
the  Rehabilitation  .-Xct  for  the  years  UitiT. 
1968.  and  1969.  and  also  the  propo.sed  au- 
thori/ation.--  tor  the  years  1970.  1971  and 
lltTJ 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Is  tliere 
obirction  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man irom  New  Jersey 

There  wa.-^  no  objection 

The  chart  referre<i  to  inllows: 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT.  AS  AMENDED  -AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

|ln  Ihousandi  ot  dollars! 


SKtion 


TIM 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Authori- 
zation 


2  BKicsupport , 350,000 

3  Innovation 7.000 

^    Special  pfoiects 104.000 


Appro- 
priation 


236.000 

3.000 

67,974 


Authori- 
zation 


400,000 

9.000 

117,000 


Appro- 
priation 


287.000 

3.20O 

68.412 


Authori- 
lation 


Appro- 
priation 


500.000       345.900 

3, 200  3. 200 

80.  UOO         75. 306 


Expansion 

Statewide  planning 

Ratearch 

Training 

Canters  

Domestic  support  . . 
Citizens  advisory  (roup. 

12  Construction 

13  Workshop  improvement  . 

Improvement 
Training  services    . 


16  Correctional  lehabilitalion 

17  National  center  tor  deathlntd  youths  and  adults. 

18  Setvicts  lor  migratory  agricultural  Morkers 


6.310 


7.500 


3.250 

21.139 21.299 

28,700 ...  29.388 

8.575    10.225 


7,000 
9.000 


4.500 
6.  UOO 


9.000 
14.000 


3,850 
10.000 


10.000 
10. 000 


II.  GOO 

23.971 
29.310 
11.025 


1.890 

10.  MO 


4.000 
2.000 


4.000 
6.000 


4,000 
6,000 


800 


800 


800 


800 


() 


(I) 

600 
3.500 


Authorizations  and  ippropnations  ol  etisting 
txalional  rehabilitation  477.  800 

lt<     VMalional  evaluation  and  work  adiustment 


318.  .'74      b49.800 


373.262      603.  :00 
..        ^50.000 


440. 396 


653. 200 

•  600.  OOO 


Total. 


1153.200 


>  legislation  eiptres  m  1968 

'  No  specific  amount  listed  i"  the  authorization. 

'  Proposed  authorization  m  H  R   16819  tor  new  program. 

<  Authorized  by  Public  Law  90  99 

'  New  authorizations  per  H  R  16819. 


PROPOSED  AUTHORIZATIONS 
(In  thousands  ol  dollars! 

ection 

Tttio 

1970 

1971 

1972 

2 

Basic  supkptt 

600.  COO 

700.000 
10.000 

140, 000 
30,000 
30,000 

800.000 

3 

Innovationi^. .    ....... .. 

6.000 

15.000 

4 
12 

Special  proiectj 

Construction 

115.000 
20. 000 

165.  WW 
40.000 

13 

Workshop  improvemant 

Total 

Vocational  evaluation  and  work  adiustment 

Total 

20,000 

40.000 

15 

761.000 
'75.000 

910,000 
'lOO.OOO.. 

1,060.000 

836.000 
'600.000  . 

-1.010.000 

2  1.060.000 

.     .          .     _    . 

..      -236.000  . 

■  Proposed  authorization  in  H  R  16819  tor  new  program. 
-  New  authorizations  per  H  H   16819 
Authorized  by  Public  Law  90  99 

Total  authorization  t,5cai  years  I%9-72.  12.459  200,000. 


Ml-  REID  of  New  York,  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  no  :ur'i;er  rtHjuests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKFR  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky   Mr    Perkins:   that  the 


House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
HR    16819,  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 


Mil]!  r>,  nHis 
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■i  (|Uorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EMdently 
a  (luorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
•I;.-  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  iiotify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^vere — .veas  33f).  nays  0.  not  voting  98.  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No    117] 
YEAS— :135 


Abbitt 

Abfrrethy 

.\(l.im5 

Addabbo 

.A'bert 

.\!  dcrson.  Kl. 

,\i  derson. 

Trrn. 
A!  drcws. 

N  Dak. 
.\ii  nunzlo 
.Hrer.ds 
A-hbiook 
.\splnall 
Barii>g 
n.ites 
Battln 
Belcher 
Re  11 

Bennett 
Bf>rry 
Belts 
Blester 
BiiL'ham 
Hluckburn 
Blanton 
Blati.ik 
Boiips 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Hradrma.s 
Brlrkley 
Brooks 
riroomiield 
lirotzmai: 
Brown   Mich. 
Brovhil!.  N  C. 
Brovhill.  Va. 
Buchai:an 
Burke.  Mass. 
Bwrleson 
Burton.  C'lilif , 
Burto::.  Utah 
Busli 
Button 
Hvri-.e  Pa 
l^vrnes.  Wis. 
Cabeli 
Cahlll 
Carter 
CcdcrberR 

Clhamberlaln 
Clai  'v 

Clark 

Clau.sen. 
Don  H 

C'awson.  Del 

Clevpiard 

rohelan 

I'olmer 

Con  able 

Conte 

Corbett 

c'owper 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddano 

Dar.iel,= 

Dav--    W.s 

de  la  Garza 

Delai.ey 

npnney 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowilng 

DuLskl 

Du  r  ca  n 

Dwver 

Edmor.dson 


Kilber.' 

Kilerborr, 

Eth'.rma: 

Evans.  Colo 

Kverett 

Evln.s.  Tenn 

Fa!  lor 

FasceU 

Fir.dley 

r'lix)d 

Flynt 

Foley 


l.atta 

Li-egt'tt 

Leni  on 

l.'.pscomb 

Llovri 

Loi.a.  l.a. 

Lore.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCUire 

.McCulloch 

McDade 


Ford.  Gerald  R,  McDonald, 


Ford 

\Vii;.am  n 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fnedel 
Fulton,  Fa, 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Fuqvia 
Gallfianakis 
( hi.l,iL;her 
C.armatz 
Oathlrps 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Goi-zalez 
Ooodlinc 
Grav 
Oriffln 
Gross 
Orover 
Glibber 
G.ide 
Kai: 
HalDcrn 
Hamilton 
H.immer- 
•^rhmidt 
Hanley 
Hai.na 

Hansen,  Wabh, 
Harri.-on 
Har-ha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkll  .s 
Havs 
Hubert 

H-'chler,  W,  Va 
HiTk'.er,  Mash. 
H'lstoski 
H'.'i  derson 
Herlonu 
Hirks 
Ho'.ifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunyate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joel  son 
.Johnson 
.loh-  Fon 
Joi.a.s 
Joies.  N.C 
Karth 

Kastej  meler 
Kee 
Keith 

Kirer.  Calif. 
Klnu,  NY. 
Kleppe 
Kluc/ynski 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Kyros 
l.alrd 
Landnim 
Lanpen 


,  ni 


Calif 
Pa. 


Mich 
McEwen 
McFai: 
MacGret^or 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
.May 
Ma\  r.e 
Meeds 
Meokill 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
.Mlnish 
Mi;  k 
Mi/c 
Mo!  ,tuan 
Mo-  icnmery 
Moorhead 
Mo:- 1!  a 

Mo:  lis,  N   Me.\, 

Mo;<e,  .Mass, 

Mosher 

MOS.S 

Mu:ph'. 

Murphy.  N  Y, 

Mv  r= 

.N'a'chti 

Neci:^; 

Nix 

O'Hara.  1!1 

O'Neal.  Ga, 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottincer 

Passman 

Paiman 

Pa'ter 

Pellv 

Perkins 

Pettis 

I'hr.bm 

P:ckle 

P:ke 

PotT 

Fool 

Price.  Ill 

Price  Tex 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purceil 

Quie 

QuiIIen 

Railsback 

Ra-dal! 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid.  HI 

Reld.  N.Y. 

F:e:fei 

Reinecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlesile 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodiro 

Ropers,  Colo. 

Roran 

Rooney,  NY 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowfkl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rum.sfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

•St   Ont-'e 

Sai  dman 

Satterfteld 

ISavlor 

Schadeberg 

.Scherie 

Scheiier 

Schi.eebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sl.sk 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 


Snytle- 

Statlord 

Stai-'uers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiiiei,  .■\'-i^ 

Steiuer.  Wis 

St  ration 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea^ue 

Teanuc 

Tcnzer 

Tliompso: 

Thompso: 

Thomson, 

Ticrnan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

t'tt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jaiit 

Yiinik 

WaHROnncr 

NAYS      0 

NOT   VOTING 


.  Culif 
.  Tex 


,  Oa. 

.  N,.I 
Wis. 


Waldle 
Walker 
Wampler 
Wat  kins 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalcn 
Whalley 
White 
Whitener 
Wlutten 
Widmill 
Wi'Jiims 
W'.II.ams.  Pa 
Wilso:,.  Fob 
Wil.-voi 
cha: 
.  Wlni. 
Wolir 
Wr;uht 
Wvdler 
WvliP 
Wvman 
V,.t.-s 
Vi'ur.g 

i.lilockl 
/'ion 
Zuach 


I  sH. 


,  Ala. 


.Adair 

.Andrews 

.Ashley 

Ashmore 

Ay  res 

Barrett 

Bevill 

BollinR 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey 

Casey 

Ccller 

Collier 

Cor.yors 

C'orman 

Cuiiingham 

n,iv:s.  Ga, 

Dav.so' 

Deliei  back 

Deiwmbki 

Diugs 

Di!  iiell 

Dowdy 

Fckhardl 

Edv.-aids.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards,  Lu, 

Esch 


l-;irbstei:. 

Fe;L'han 

Fli.o 

Fisliei 

Frelmnhuysen 

Ga:dner 

G:l)bor,s 

riuodci; 

C5;t  en.  Orel;. 

Green,  Pa. 

fJrlfliths 

Gurney 

Hauan 

Haley 

Halieck 

Ha;  .sen.  Idaho 

H:irdy 

Holland 

Hull 

.lacoDs 

.loiics,  Ala 

Tones.  Mo. 

Kursten 

Ka/en 

Kcllv 

Kirv.'an 

Kori  ctiay 

Kuvkendall 

I  T\'<'  IS 

McCloskcy 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 
Mas=, 
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Madden 

Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathias.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Miher.  Calif 

Mil.  shall 

■Moort 

Morton 

Nel.sen 

.Nichols 

GHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Pirnie 

!  Udell 

I'l'IIock 

Reanick 

Reuss 

Rivers 

ROL'ers  I"la, 

Urnidebush 

Roiuh 

■Seld'  1. 

Slark 

Spnnucr 

Stephens 

.Stubbletleid 

Tuni ey 

Vi:o;ito 

wi::is 

Wvatt 


Mr.  Stubblefield   with  Mr    Nelsen. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  O'Kunskl. 

Mr.  Olsen   with   Mr,   Mathias  ul   M.tryland. 

Mrs.  Kellv  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

.Seidell  with   Mr.  Munrc. 

Hull   with  Mr,  Poll..'ck 

Tunlicy  with  Mr.  Ri>urich\ish. 

IFigan  with  Mr.  Morton. 

lieuss  with  Mr    Springer. 

Willis  with  Mr.  Wvatt. 

Parbstpln  with  Mr,  Goodell, 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hardv. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  .Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Ca.sey  \(,-ith  Mr.  Jacob.s. 
.Mr.  Edwards  ol  Ixjuisiaini  with  -Mr,  Kar.sten. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mrs.  Green  cI  Orei^on. 

Kazen  with  .Mr.  Pepper. 

F.dwards  i>f  r-allfornni  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

O'Hara  ot  Michigan  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Dingell  with  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Grilttths  with  Mr.  Ruush, 

Haley  with  Mr.  Vigorito. 

Kornecav  with  Mr.  .McMillan. 


Mr 
Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr.-- 
.Mr. 

Mr. 


So  (two-thirds  havini;  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followins 
pairs : 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  .Adair. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Madden  v.'ith  Mr.  Edwards  of  .Alabama, 

Mr.  Andrews  of  AFibama  with  Mr.  BevilI, 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsvlvania  -with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Frelinehuysen, 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Dcr- 
wmskl. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  v.-ith  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Podeli  with  Mr.  Cunnir.;zl-.;'.in. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr,  Broyvn  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Asiilev  with  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  v.-ith  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Kuvkendall, 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.   Matsunaga   with   Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 


Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  .ibove  lecoided. 

The  (ioois  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  lecoiisider  was  laid  (in  the 
table.  

INCREASING  PER  DIEM  .ALLOWANCE 

FOR    MEMBERS    OF    UNIFORMED 

SERVICES 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  iia.ss  the 
bill  (H.R.  10897)  to  amend  .section  404 
idi  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  by  in- 
crcasinR  the  maximum  rales  of  ix?r  diem 
allowance  and  reimbursement  author- 
ized, under  certain  eircumslanccs.  to 
meet  tlie  actual  expenses  of  travel. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  K  10897 
r.c  It  iriart'd  >'■,  ;iir  y.  natr  <iii<i  llvv.r  i<t 
Rcprrsrntatnrfi  vj  Vic  United  Stalc^i  "t 
America  m  Congrms  cssembJi'd.  Tliat  section 
404(d(  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "Sie"  and  "^UO". 
rcspoctivelv  :oid  insertinti  in  [ilacc  thereof 
-  $20"  and  '  ?:15" 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  lempore  'Mr. 
Rooney  of  Nev,-  York  > ,  Is  ,i  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  II.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  i)ro  lempore.  Without 
objcciion.  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered, 

Tliere  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  HR,  10897  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H  R.  13738  which  increases 
the  maximum  per  diem  rates  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Government.  As  you 
knov.-.  that  bill  i^assed  the  House  on 
.April  23  by  a  vote  of  289  to  65. 

The  bill  before  us  would  increa.se  the 
maximum  !>er  diem,  allowance  for  travel 
within  the  contisuous  48  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  from  S16  to  S20  and 
would  increase  the  maximum  allowance 
for  reimbursement  on  an  actual  ex- 
penses basis  for  .such  travel  from  S30  to 
S35  per  day. 

The  increase  is  supported  by  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
of  travel  experiences  covering  personnel 
of  18  Federal  agencies  including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 
The   Department   of   Defense   recom- 
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mended  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  ask  the  House  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation to  equalize  per  diem  rates  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Spf-aicer,  on  the  23d  of 
last  month,  as  the  dlstuiKUlshed  chan- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  No  3  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  just 
stated,  this  House  approved,  by  a  .sub- 
stantial vote,  an  Increase  In  the  per  diem 
allowance  In  reimbursement.s  authorized 
to  meet  actual  expen.ses  for  official  travel 
performed  by  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
Gtivernment  This  was  in  the  executive 
branch 

The  Bureau  of  rhe  Budget  >tudv.  cited 
during  consideration  of  that  leelslailon. 
and  which  was  just  referred  to  by  my 
colleaKue  from  Illinois  Mr  Price),  also 
applies  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  men  in  the  uniformed  services 
of  our  country  What  is  fair  for  one  group 
of  GovarHmeiit  employe»\s  should  apply 
to  all  Our  .servicemen  should  not  be 
treated  difTerentlv.  or  receive  lesser 
benefit.s  than  those  not  in  the  service 

I  am  one  of  the  first  Members  of  this 
body  to  recogiuze  the  deplorable  fiscal 
position  our  Govemment  is  now  in.  and 
rapidly  k'ettmg  worse  HvAvever.  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  ask  our  militar>' 
personnel  to  make  further  .sacnflces  if 
their  civilian  counterparts  are  n.)t  denied 
the  benefits  recently  incorporated  in  H  R 
137:18 

Mr  Speaker  therefore.  I  support  the 
bill  under  consideration.  H  R  10897.  and 
ask  for  its  favorable  consideration  by  the 
House 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  Hou.se  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R    10807 

The  quesrion  was  taken,  and  'two- 
thirds  havip.i;  voted  m  favor  thereof' 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


BILL  TO  SAVE   INVALUABLE  NATU- 
RAL  ANT)  HISTORICAL  RESOL'RCES 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fmm  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  REID  of  New  Y.;>rk  Mr  Speaker 
I  am  introducing  todav  a  bill  to  grant 
authority  to  Slate  legi.slatures  n.  estib- 
Iish  lijcal  highway  review  commissions 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  effect  of 
proposed  Federal-aid  highways  up*in 
parklands.  historic  sites,  wildlife  sanc- 
tuaries, and  the  like  My  bill  would  re- 
quire the  prior  approval  of  a  commission 
in  any  caoe  where  a  proposed  highway 
system  would  pass  through  or  is  con- 
tiguous with  an  area  over  which  it  has 
jurisdiction  Disapproval  by  a  commis- 
sion may  be  overruled  only  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior 

I  have  spoken  a  number  of  times  on 


thLs  floor  In  support  of  conser\'atlon 
mea.sures  and  have  expressed  my  con- 
cern over  the  shocking  disregard  for  our 
scenery,  wildlife,  natural  resources,  and 
hist<irlc  communities  and  landmarks 
that  has  been  siiown  in  the  i>ast  by  .some 
corporations,  government  agencies,  and 
!-oadbuilders 

Once  a  forest  or  a  preserve  is  de- 
stroved  or  desecrauxl  by  a  highway  It 
Is  i-ulned  forever.  As  the  New  York 
Times  has  observed,  certain  parts  of  our 
countn,'  might  be  aptly  de.scrlbed  as 
■wall-to-wall  concret*."  As  our  civiliza- 
tion spreads  out  further  from  the  urban 
centers  of  our  Nation,  less  and  less  area 
remains  iAlld  and  unspoiled. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  would 
permit  State  leclslatures.  In  their  discre- 
tion, to  creat<'  an  admlnlsti-ative  unit 
U-)  review  propo.sed  highway  i-outes  This 
review  would  be  in  addition  to  that  pres- 
ently required  under  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  to  be  conducted  by  State  high- 
way commissions 

Mv  bill  prescribes  that  a  State  com- 
mission sluiU  be  staffed  entirely  by  per- 
sons with  recogiu/ed  expertise  in  the 
areas  of  consenation  of  natural  re- 
-sources  and  wildlife  and  preservation  of 
historic  sites,  communities,  and  land- 
marks. 

Approval  of  a  proposed  liiyhway  may 
only  be  granted  or  denied  after  provision 
has  been  made  for  appropriate  public 
lieanngs 

The  bill  lea\es  the  precise  jurisdic- 
tional base  for  each  commission  up  to 
the  State  legislature  in  that  it  may  cover 
a  .single  county  or  a  u'roup  of  counties.  In 
some  instances,  it  may  be  the  judgment 
of  the  legislature  that  a  sint'le  State 
commi.ssion  is  sufficient. 

While  I  certainly  recognize  the  need 
for  an  adequate  and  effective  iilghway 
prouram,  tins  bill  is  an  attempt  to  create 
a  decisionmaking  authority  which  would 
balance  the  interests  of  the  conserva- 
tionists against  those  of  the  roadbuUd- 
ers  If  we  are  to  take  significant  steps  to 
save  from  destruction  what  remains  of 
our  invaluable  natural  and  historical  re- 
sources. I  un,e  Members  to  i,'ive  this  bill 
careful  consideration 


STIENTLFir  MEDICAL,  AND  HU- 
M.\NE  TREATMENT  OF  ALCOHOL- 
ISM 

Mr  WAGGONNKR  M:  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  rev:se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speatcer.  the 
miraculous  work  of  tlie  medical  profes- 
sion in  bringing  the  dread  disease  of 
tuberculosis  intj  almost  complete  con- 
trol IS  a  praiseworthy  subject  in  itself. 
But.  in  north  L.iuisiana  there  is  a  plan 
underway  that  effectively  couples  this 
miraculous  work  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession s  effort  to  bring  that  same  kind 
of  understanding  and  treatment  to  still 
anot.her  disease,  alcohjllsm  This  com- 
bination is  worthy  of  comment 

Alcoholism   Is   unquestionably   one   of 


the  most  serious  health  problems  facing 
the  Nation  today.  It  may  even  be  the  No 
1  problem,  just  as  tuberculosis  was  once 
high  up  on  that  list.  The  stor>'  of  what 
has  been  done  and  what  is  planned  lor 
the  future  In  the  struggle  against  alco- 
holism Is  Insplrlngly  told  in  a  series  of 
two  editorials  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Shreveport  Times.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  take  a  few  minutes  today 
and  read  the.se  two  items,  to  the  end  that 
we.  ourselves,  can  do  an  even  better  j  .b 
in  the  future  in  assisting  efforts  .such  is 
this.  The  two  editorials  follow: 

Need  Treatment  Center  Here:   Alcoholism 

Now    Rated    .\bove    Cancer    as    Nati^inm. 

Hfalth  Problem 

nie  C.idclo-Boesier  Council  on  .AlcohoILsm 
III  I'nlted  Pimd  member)  and  other  groups 
ire  trylnfj  to  i;;et  the  st^lte  to  convert  iin  un- 
used biUldlng  on  the  Pines  Sanatorium 
grounds  Into  n.  North  Louisiana  treatment 
center  for  iilcohoMsm.  now  rated  above  c;iii- 
cer  lis  ;i  natlon;U  health  problem  The  need 
Is  obvious  :ind  urgent  Yet  some  who  «hou'.d 
be  pushing  the  plan  the  hardest  .seem  to  drap 
•heir  feet  The  final  decision  Is  up  to  the 
I>ee!fl.iture 

Alcoiiollsm  Is  recognized  In  federal  :..w 
and  In  numerous  federal  and  st;Ue  court 
rulings  as  a  disease,  incurable  medlcallv  .is 
of  now  but  frr>m  which  there  can  be  recovery 
.ind  1  return  to  complete  functioning  as  a 
member  of  society. 

The  Council  estimates  that  there  .ue 
38000  victims  of  .alcoholism  In  North  I-o:;;- 
slana.  Including  16.000  In  the  local  area. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  latter  .ire  women 
The  total  includes  Protestant  Ministers 
Catholic  Priests,  members  of  bench  and  bnr 
physicians  .ind  surgeons,  fathers  .ind  son.s. 
mothers  .ind  (laughters,  rich  and  poor,  mem- 
bers of  every  profession  or  vocation — mar.v 
of  them  now  non-drinkers  but  still  afflicted 
with  the  disease  of  alcoholism  because  nf 
the  certsUnty  of  .i  vicious  return  of  it  if  they 
so  much  fus  take  a  drink. 

Yet  there  is  i>o  State  facility  in  North  Loui- 
siana for  tre.Ument  of  .Ucohollcs.  althoueh 
there  are  a  number  In  South  Ixjul.sl.ma  The 
:ederal  government  spends  .*3  billion  ,i 
vear  nn  public  health.  Including  5609  mil- 
lion a  year  on  research  Into  mental  health, 
heart  diseases  (rated  as  the  two  top 
national  health  problems)  and  c  mcer  r;ite<l 
No  4.  but  It  spends  little  or  nothing  on  .i'- 
cohollsm.  which  Is  rated  ;is  No  .1 

Some  33  per  rent  of  ^ui  Shreveport  police 
arrests  are  for  offenses  Involving  use  of  al- 
cohol-a  costly  police  function.  Indeed.  Na- 
tional figures  show  95  per  cent  nf  :ili  alcohol 
.urest  cases  are  of  persons  aff.!ct"d  with  il- 
cohollsm  .IS  a  disease 

I  Weekend  mtoitcation  or  steadv  drinking 
do  not  necessarily  make  a  pcrf:on  an  alc"- 
>iolic  m  the  sense  of  nckness  An  alcoholic 
IS  one  whose  phystologiral  makeup  is  such 
that  alcohol  completelu  dcfrous  his  ictl! 
power.  It  ran  hnng  death,  insanity  and  var- 
ious other  diseases  Eien  if  the  alcoholic  has 
abstained  for  10  or  20  years  he  or  she  can- 
not take  a  mere  drink  or  two  without  lo.sing 
.«f.7  control  through  reactiiation  of  the  dor- 
mant sickness. ) 

Alcoholism  costs  local  Industry  $3,000,000 
a  year  because  of  4.000  alcoholics  In  the  117  - 
000  work  force.  The  national  cost  Is  $2  bll- 
;ion  a  ye.ir.  The  Times  presents  below  the 
hrst  ijf  two  editorials  on  alcoholism,  cur- 
rent court  rulings  on  It.  and  'he  need  'or 
action  against  It  The  data  used  has  lieeti 
gathered  periodically  for  over  a  year  For  ...'■- 
distance,  we  are  deeply  Indebted  to  altornevs 
In  Texas  Ixjui^iaiw  jind  Washington.  DC: 
to  the  Caddo- Bo.ssler  Council,  to  dozens  oi 
local  alcoholics — drinking  and  iion-dnnkinf 
including  those  of  wealth  and  high  social 
position  .IS  well  as  those  of  the  skid  row  type: 
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and  above  all  to  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  a 
fellowship  ttiat.  locally  and  nationwide,  ha« 
returned  literally  thousands  of  drunks,  some 
from  insane  asylunas,  to  respected  places  In 

society. 

TERMED    A    DISEASE    IN    THE    YEAR    1804 

.McohoUsm  last  year  was  moved  Into  third 
p.jice — above  cancer— by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  (AMA)  In  lt«  list  of  the 
nation's  most  lmix>rtant  health  problems. 
Mental  health  comes  first,  heart  diseases 
second,  cancer  fourth. 

Tlie  AMA  also  long  ago  designated  alcohol- 
Ism  as  a  sickness — a  disease,  and  not  merely 
a  matter  of  character  or  will  power,  for  the 
first  thing  that  alcoholism  does  Is  destroy 
all  will  power.  The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion gives  It  the  same  designation.  So  does 
the  National   Council  on  Alcoholism. 

nie  federal  Congress  in  1947 — 21  years 
ago — proclaimed  alcoholism  to  be  a  sickness 
ui  a  federal  law  passed  affecting  arrests  for 
drunkenness  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(\ingressman  Edward  Hubert  of  Orleans 
I'.u-ish  was  a  leader  in  gaining  passage  of 
this  law.  The  AMA  gave  it  full  support.  A 
treatise  written  by  a  Doctor  Trotter  In  1804 
U  cited  in  current  federal  court  decisions 
holding  alcoholism  a  disease.  Senator  Jacob 
.lavlts  of  New  York  is  .--eeklng  new  congres- 
sional action  against  the  disease. 

Tlie  Fourth.  Sixth.  Seventh  and  District 
.,f  Columbia  federal  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals—courts which  .ire  outranked  only  by 
the  US.  Supreme  Court — all  have  In  one 
•.vay  Lir  another  proclaimed  or  accepted  alco- 
holism .IS  a  sickness  and  held  that  Its  vic- 
tims cannot  be  criminally  punished  for  acts 
caused  bv  it 

A  federal  District  Court  m  New  York  State 

held    last    September    that    alcoholism    Is    a 

disability  and  ciualified   for  disability  Insur- 

,uice  benefits  under  the  .Social  Security  Act. 

All  I'f  the  court  decisions  referred  to  above. 

.iiid  literally  scores  of  others,  have  come  in 

ery  recent  \ears,  mostly  In  1966-67, 

In   addition,    lederal   court   decisions   hold 

tliat  flrlnking  by  an  alcoholic  Is  not  -.olun- 

tary,    but    an    involuntary    symptom    of    the 

disease    over    which    the    alcoholic    has    no 

control. 

Tlius.  these  decisions  hold  that  :in  alco- 
holic Is  not  responsible  for  his  drinking  or 
for  acts  resulting  from  If,  that  he  can  be 
committed  to  a  treatment  center  by  a 
court-  in  the  manner  of  a  narcotics  addict 
nr  a  mentally  deranged  person — but  he  can- 
not l)e  punished  for  a  erim.e  resulting  from 
his  alcoholism  The  decisions  apply  only  to 
the  eeographlcal  areas  covered  by  Jurisdic- 
tion !•{  the  court  concerned. 

The  ITS.  Supreme  Court  now  has  before 
it  a  case  for  hearing,  probably  next  fall,  that 
may  bring  a  landmark  ruling  on  alcoholism 
comparable  to  Us  landmark  Robinson  ruling 
r.n  narcotics  addicts,  thus  upholding  the 
numerous  lower  federal  court  alcoholism 
rulings. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  does  apply  Robinson 
to  alcoholism,  all  courts  will  have  to  make 
the  same  application  and  treatment  centers 
will  be  needed  throughout  the  nation. 

The  two  most  noted  federal  Circuit  Court 
of  .\ppeals  rulings  on  alcoholism  axe  those 
known  as  Easter  and  Driver. 

In  Easter  in  1966,  the  District  of  Columbia 
federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  unani- 
•nou-'ly  that  by  common  law  definition  con- 
duct cannot  be  criminal  unless  it  Is  volun- 
•ary  and  that  an  alcoholic's  act.  under  In- 
fluence of  his  sickness.  Is  not  voluntary  and 
!s  not  committed  with  knowledge  of  what  Is 
t)elng   done. 

In  Drtrer.  In  1966.  the  federal  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  concurred  In  the 
Easter  decision  but  carried  it  on  to  a  ruling 
•hat  criminal  punishment  for  an  act  caused 
by  sickness,  including  alcoholism,  would 
violate  provisions  of  the  Eighth  Amendment 
to  the  federal  Constitution  against  cruel  and 
Inhuman  punishment,  and  the  Fourteenth 


Amendment  provision  for  equal  protection  of 
t^e  laws  for  all  citizens. 

In  1869  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court, 
In  P:A;e  vs.  State,  a  murder  case,  held  that  if 
the  defendant  could  prove  that  alcoholism 
was  a  disease  and  that  the  murder  was  the 
result  of  his  alcoholism,  he  could  not  be 
held  criminally  responsible. 

The  case  now  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Is  sponsored  In  part  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  and  other  groups.  It  is  the  case 
of  Leroy  Powell  vs.  the  State  of  Texas,  on 
appeal  from  the  Travis  County  (Texas)  Court 
No.  1. 

Many  legal  experts  who  have  been  Involved 
In  various  federal  Appeals  Court  cases  on 
alcoholism  believe  that  In  the  Powell  case 
the  Supreme  Court  will  follow  its  ruling  In 
Robinson,  In  which  the  Supreme  Cotirt  said 
(370  US  at  666)  : 

"It  is  unlikely  that  any  State  at  this  mo- 
ment In  history  would  attempt  to  make  It  a 
criminal  offense  for  a  person  to  be  mentally 
ill.  or  a  leper,  or  to  be  afflicted  with  a  venereal 
disease.  A  State  might  determine  that  the 
general  health  and  welfare  require  that  the 
victims  of  these  and  other  human  afflictions 
be  dealt  with  by  compulsory  treatment.  In- 
volving quarantine,  confinement,  or  seques- 
tration. But,  In  the  light  of  contemporary 
human  knowledge,  a  law  which  made  a  crim- 
inal oirense  of  such  a  disease  would  doubt- 
less be  universally  thought  to  be  .in  intllc- 
llon  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. See  Francis  V.  Reswebcr.  329  U.S. 
459." 

None  of  the  above  means  that  .i  i)ersoii 
who  is  drunk  in  public,  or  a  drunk  who  vio- 
lates a  criminal  law.  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  streets  by  the  police.  It  does  not 
mean  that  a  spree  or  v<'cekend  or  convention 
drinker — or  drunk — necessarily  is  an  alco- 
holic afflicted  with  the  sickness  of  alco- 
holism. But  final  Supreme  Court  designation 
of  alcoholism  as  a  sickness  would  mean  that 
where  an  arrested  alcoholic  is  ijrought  before 
a  judge,  the  constitutional  and  common  law 
provisions  against  cruel  and  inhuman  pun- 
ishment, and  concerning  criminal  action 
without  knowledge  by  the  perpetrator  be- 
cause of  disease.  w(  \ild  apply. 

Alcoholism,  as  of  now.  Is  incurable.  There 
can  be  recovery  from  it  In  the  sense  of  last- 
ing— lifetime — sobriety.  But  the  moment  an 
alcoholic  starts  to  drink  again,  he  Is  gone. 
There  are  many  cases  vf  persons  who  have 
remained  sober  for  5.  10  <jt  20  years  and  thus 
become  convinced  that  they  could  drink 
'socially"  or  "as  a  tentleman"  (or  "as  a 
lady")  only  to  tmd  that  once  they  took  a  few 
gulps  the  disease  hpd  seized  them  again  In 
all  of  Its  virtually  unbreakable  horror  and 
strength. 

Yet  there  has  been  nationwide  abdication 
by  the  public,  by  ^oxernment  at  all  levels. 
and  by  health  organizations  and  agencies  of 
their  responsibility  to  face  and  fight  alcohol- 
ism as  a  disease  In  the  same  manner  that 
tuberculosis  and  polio  were  conquered,  and 
mental  health,  heart  ailments  .and  cancer 
now  are  being  attacked.  All  have  national 
drives  for  funds  as  well  as  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  federal  tax  money  for  research.  .MI 
are  accepted  as  diseases  having  certain  de- 
structive effects  on  the  community  and  on 
humanity. 

Alcoholism  largely  Is  ignored. 
Certainly  the  local  effort  to  create  an  al- 
coholic treatment  center  here  for  all  of  North 
LotUslana  should  succeed. 

The  Confederate  Memorial  Board  has  of- 
fered the  Fines  btUldlng  to  use  as  an  alcoholic 
center  but  with  the  stipulation  that  it  can 
reclaim  the  building  on  a  year's  notice.  This 
provides  an  uncertainty  as  to  future  opera- 
tion. Perhaps  because  of  this,  the  State  Hos- 
pital Board  has  not  Included  money  for 
operating  costs  In  Its  budget  The  Shreveport 
Medical  Society,  giving  full  endorsement  to 
the  need  for  an  Alcoholic  Center,  seems  con- 


cerned about  the  location.  Thoee  close  to 
the  LSU  Shreveport  Medical  School  wonder 
if  the  Center  should  be  tied  Into  the  school — 
why.  no  one  explains. 

In  the  meantime,  alcoholism  brings  death 
and  insanity,  destroys  families,  hampers  in- 
dustry and  both  local  and  national  economy 
generally,  places  lifetime  trauma  on  Inno- 
cent children,  breeds  other  diseases  and 
wrecks  lives  and  careers  generally. 

It's  time  for  all  of  our  state  and  local 
liealth  agencies  to  act  unitedly;  lor  the  com- 
munity Itself  to  move;  for  all  of  uur  state 
Legislators  to  get  on  the  liall. 

lOUlSlflMA  PARISHFS,  POPULATION,  AND  tSTIMAIfO 
NUMBER  UF  ALCOHOLICS  IN  AREA  THAI  COULU  LOGI- 
CALLY BE  SERVED  BY  UMT  LOCATED  AT  PINES  SANI- 
TARIUM, SHREVEPORT 


Parish 


Estimated 

Papulation    numher  of 

.iicoholics 


Hiennlle 

Boi".ier.. 

Ca.ldo        

Ldlcdsieu 

Calilwell.    

(laiLOfne   ...... 

lie  Soto 

tail  CbtfOll 

Jjckson. 

I  a  Sallp   

Lincoln  „„. 

Morehouse 

%:ilchitoches... . 

liuachlla     

Red  kiver  

hichlant) 

Sabine 

Union 

Vetnon .^^. 

Webster 

West  Caroll 

Winn  .         


17.897 

465 

fcb,4b9 

i.  141) 

248, 7U7 

11.860 

167.678 

7.890 

9.688 

2M 

;'0.b71 

i30 

26.  309 

684 

16,237 

422 

17.237 

448 

n,b35 

330 

-i  1.075 

807 

i7,t89 

985 

38,  iOS 

I.UOO 

114,676 

t.  160 

10.866 

282 

:'6,879 

699 

20. 1?3 

404 

19.298 

400 

21,L46 

'40 

43.  M2 

1,130 

15,i38 

403 

16.i/9 

430 

999. 904 

i8, 259 

3.719.M9 

112.000 

Total 

State  ct  Louisiana... 


Source:    Population,  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  ^uuey,  1967. 


ALCOHOLISM  IN  INDUSTRY 

Number 

frriployees  n  i  ational  v.ork  force 80.  LOO.  LOO 

tniplovees  m  Caaoo-tio'.sier  work  lorce 117,225 

Alcoholics  in  I  ational  work  lorce  (3'.';) 2.fci;u,  OUO 

■'•Icoholics  in  Laddo-bossier  v.oik  lorce 4, 103 

DOLLAR  COST  TO  INDUSTFY 

Amount 

'43tionaily i2.  000.  LOO.  LOO 

Caddo- Bossier J.  000, 000 

I.ole:  Reasons— 1.  absenteeism;  2.  .oss  oi  Innge  henelils; 
;.  loss  I)  t'sined  manpower,  4    metliciency    S    accident";. 

-N'ORTii   L.\.  Center  Needed  To   Treat 
.Alcoholism  as  a   Disease 

.\  diabetic  cannot  live  \>.athout  ;nsu;in.  An 
alcoholic  cannot  live  with  .ucohol.  Dia- 
betes and  alcoholism  both  are  sicknesses. 
Neither  Is  curable  but  there  can  be  recovery 
from  each  and  the  living  of  life  as  a  normal 
and  helpful  member  of  society. 

But  the  diabetic  must  have  insulin;  and 
the  alcoholic  must  never  touch  alcohol,  or 
the  full  celuge  of  horror  and  tragedy  of  his 
.iffliction  will  come  crashing  down  on  him. 

Neither  one  can  be  damned  as  responsible 
for  his  disease. 

Of  course,  diabetes  affects  only  the  indlvld- 
tial  victim.  The  drinking  alcoholic  usually 
wrecks  himself,  his  home,  his  children,  may 
become  Insane  or  commit  suicide.  He  costs 
local  and  national  Industry  billions  of  dollars 
a  year,  and  is  a  menace  to  society.  He  can 
become  a  non-drinker — for  life — but  he  still 
Is  an  alcoholic  because  his  sickness  recurs 
if  he  tries  to  drlnlt  again. 

Non-drinking  alcoholics  have  learned  these 
things  so  well  that  at  times  one  may  hear 
someone — man  or  woman,  young  or  old — 
say  at  a  social  event  where  liquor  Is  served: 

"Do  not  urge  me  to  drlnlE.  I  am  an  alco- 
holic. If  I  drink,  I  die." 

ALCOHOLIC     DRUntmO     IS     NOT     VOLtTNTART 

Pour  federal  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  and 
Innumerable  lower  federal  and  state  courts 
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have  .-.eld  In  the  pa«t  few  years  that  aicohol- 
Ism  U  .i  dlseaM:  that  drinking  by  an  alco- 
\.  .;•  ;■<  n.it  voluntary  but  Inviiluntary  as  a 
svn-.p*.  m  if  tr.c  rll.se.ise  ar.d  ;s  .lot  the  dis- 
ease I'^self;  that  since  .ilcohollsm  destroys  all 
willpower  iiid  jelf-cnntrol.  accepted  princi- 
ples of  :oni{  stand ln)<  common  law  prevent 
punishing  ^.^.e  j...-ohoUc  crlmJnaJly  for  actions 
he  do€«  not  know  he  Is  committing;  and  that. 
to  "reat  iim  :n  court  as  a  criminal,  and  to 
infliri  -r.mln.il  punlshmcn*.  wnild  violate 
the  El^^.'.n  .Amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stltutli  n  :  •rSMdlni?  cruel  and  Inhumiin  pun- 
l.shnne:!*.  md  '.ne  J+th  .\mendment  require- 
ment for  equal  protection  of  the  laws 

Tht-se  decusMn.s  now  ipply  only  within 
tfei.nr  iphlcal  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  mak- 
Uiit  -hem  The  C  S  Supreme  Court  will  de- 
cifle  soon  whether  the  principles  it  .set  down 
a.s  Uj  narcotic  .iddlcta  known  :\s  the  Rnbin- 
.son  case — apply  also  to  alcoholism.  .\a  held 
by  .'our  of  it.s  rederal  lower  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeal  \  Supreme  Court  rullnjt  would  uppiv 
c  t-rvwhere 

A  narcotics  addict  cannot  be  punished 
criminally  for  lii-s  .iddlctlnn.  or  for  crimln:il 
acts  committed  under  Its  influence,  hwause 
It  !s  .»  sickness  which  has  de.stroved  his 
kniiwledije  of  his  act.N  Neither  Robinson  nor 
a  cttmp.ir*&le  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  alcoholism  cou'.d  prevent  an  alcoholic 
or  a  narcotics  addict  from  court  commitment 
and  confinement  under  treatment;  nor  would 
either  apply  to  .steady  drinkers  or  <»ccii»lonul 
drunks  who  drink  volun»arllv  and  can  quit 
voluntarilv  is  thev  •vlsn  They  are  not  alco- 
holics in  the  sickne.ss  sense 

The  most  successful  steps  thus  f.ir  by  law 
enforcemet.t  authorities  in  connection  with 
alcoholics  IS  the  Detoxification  Center, 
started  In  3t  Louis  a  few  years  a^o  >  with  a 
somewhat  comparable  plan  bcini?  trleu  ui 
Boston  and  elsewhere  >  In  St  Louis.  dr\inks 
in  a  public  place  are  taken  into  custody  by 
pfjllce  but  they  .are  not  t.iken  to  a  police 
station  cell  or  put  m  I  all  by  a  Jtidtje  On 
arrest,  they  are  t.iken  by  the  arresting  officer 
stralj?ht    to   t!ie    Detoxification   Center. 

There  they  undergo  a  course  of  treatment 
to  get  them  en  their  feet,  clear  their  minds, 
enable  them  to  regain  physical  strength 
They  are  told  of  the  best  methods  to  avoid 
alcohol  ind  they  learn  that  they  have  a  dla- 
eiise  which  ca.inot  be  cured,  but  from  wh»h 
they  can  recover  and  return  to  normalcy  in 
everything  but  taking  a  drink,  that  resump- 
tion of  drinking,  no  matter  how  much  they 
try   to  limit  the  quantity,   could  be  fatal. 

The  St.  Louis  Center  Is  in  primitive  stages 
as  vet,  because  there  has  been  so  little  re- 
search into  alcoholism;  so  much  public 
treatment  of  the  tick  .ilcohoUc  solely  as    ';» 

d drunk-  and  "a  d Ixiah,"  Instead  of 

;is  .1  sick  person  who  is  part  of  the  nation's 
third    most    Important    health    problem. 

But.  40  per  cent  of  drunks  taken  bv  police 
to  the  St.  Louis  Detoxification  Center  are 
never  arrested  again  m  St.  Loius  for  public 
dn.inkenness.  If  the  percentage  seems  small 
because  It  Is  a  minority  iigure.  it  still  prob- 
ably Is  a  percentage  which  no  private  in- 
stitution can  -ipproach  m  handling  alco- 
holics. 

It  is  as  a  step  In  this  direction  that  the 
Caddo-Bossler  Council  on  Alcoholism,  Is 
seeking  to  have  an  unused  building  on  the 
Pines  grounds  converted  by  the  State  Into  a 
treatment  center  for  North  Louisiana  .lico- 
hoUcs.  of  which  there  .ire  38.000.  with  16.U00 
in  the  local  area,  the  figures  covering  both 
drinking  and   non-drlnking   alcoholics 

These  alcoholics  includfr — or  have  includ- 
ed in  recent  years — priests,  ministers.  go\ - 
ernmenf  officials,  doctors,  lawyers,  judges 
and  people  of  virtually  all  vocations;  also 
the  very  rich  and  those  ranking  high  social- 
ly, as  well  as  pi'iful  drunks  showing  up  In  po- 
lice court  every  Monday  morning  Local  area 
aichoUcs  In  the  area  work  force  cost  local 
Industrv  i3. 000. 000  a  vear 


CATHOLICS    M'    VE     I' :    Hl-If    iRIJ.'^Ts 

Catholics  have  recognl/.od  the  pre.seme  and 
danger  of  alcoholism  among  their  :.(rli>sth<H:>d 
and  buying  the  big  and  magiilllcent  home 
and  estate  in  Michigan  of  a  Icceiu-ed  news- 
paper publisher  and  converting  it  into  a 
retreat — and  treatment  center  for  .ilcohoUc 
priests.  Catholic  priests  adrninisier  the  re- 
treat; Catholic  laymen  purchased  the  grounds 
and  home  and  pay  od  anv  deficits  in  opera- 
•lon  .Some  Protestant  ftjlths  have  moved  a 
bit  in  ibe  same  direction,  but  not  f.u- 
enough 

The  Confederate  Memorial  Board  has  made 
the  Pines  surplus  building  available,  but 
has  kept  the  avHilabllity  subject  to  cancella- 
tion on  a  years  notice  The  real  hitch  Is  that 
the  State  Hospital  Board  has  not  Included  the 
cost  of  operation  In  Its  budget  and  public 
welfare  and  public  health  grtaips  are  not 
pusliliig  as  they  should:  nor  are  local  medi- 
cal groups:    nor  are  .some  Legislators 

Operational  costs  per  year  for  the  Pines 
Center  are  t-stlmated  at  irom  something  over 
»JOO.IH)0  a  year  to  around  $350,000:  sums 
olteii  exceeded  in  piist  State  budgets  for  such 
things  as  dressing  up  p.irish  fairs,  building 
bridges    acro.ss    Utile    more   than    creeks,    etc. 

.\lcohollcs  Anonymous  i  .AA  i .  since  its  for- 
mation several  decades  .igo  with  a  noted 
physician- -a  seeminfely  destroyed  alcoholic — 
^is  a  co-iounder.  liiis  opened  doors  to  a  return 
to  useful  life  ol  thous.mds  of  alcoholics  from 
skid  row  and  even  insane  .isylums  to  million- 
aire homes,  from  the  realms  of  genius  intel- 
lectuals to  the  illitcr;iie,  Irom  literally  every 
walk  r)f  lue 

But  AA  s  scope  18  limited  by  lt«  very  nature. 
It  neither  supports  nor  opposes  any  "cause." 
It  has  no  payrolls,  accepts  no  gifts  other  than 
the  nickel,  the  quarter  or  the  dollar  lotten 
nothing  /  Its  members  may  drop  m  a  basket 
at  a  meeting.  It  is  not  evangelical  and  con- 
ducts no  crusades  It  :  unctions  on  one  prin- 
ciple If  you  want  to  get  drunk,  that's  your 
business.  If  you  want  to  stay  sober,  that's  our 
business  "  It  imposes  no  'program."  offers  no 
■treatment.  ■  It  is  ,i  fellowship  lunctloning 
In  both  the  most  literal  and  the  broadest 
meanings  of  that  word,  xatX  also  In  the  most 
limited. 

ROCKEFIXLeR   WOULD    HAVE   HELPED    K\ 

Some  years  ago  the  lute  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. Jr..  le.irning  of  .AA  s  work,  gave  a 
luncheon  lor  some  40O  friends,  all  wealthy, 
;-.ome  multi-mllllonaires  Only  AA  alcoholics 
were  speakers  Some  were  non-drinking  alco- 
holics for  years,  some  with  the  ilush  of  the 
last  drunk  not  yet  fully  erased  irom  their 
faces.  So  Impresseu  were  the  guests,  that  mll- 
UoiLs  of  dollars  probably  oould  have  been 
raised  right  there  But  .\K  stuck  to  Its  prin- 
ciple money  only  from  members  —  tne  dimes, 
quarters  or  dollars  Big  iinancmg  would  have 
destroyed  Us  foundation  by  creating  payrolls 
and  fights  to  get  on  them;  by  fomenting 
organliSatlonal  politics;  by  ending  the  so* 
valuable  anonymity. 

Wltlun  AA  are  the  Alauons — wives  of  alco- 
holics. Many  stand  by  their  alcoholic  hus- 
bands to  a  bitter  end  Many  gain  the  reward 
of  a  recovered  home — a  family.  Many  leave 
their  husbands.  No  one  'Aho  undert.tands  the 
horrors  and  tragedies  alcoholism  \:-x^  create 
would  blame  them. 

But.  too  often,  one  noted  recovered  alco- 
holic once  wrote,  wives  of  alcoholics  come  to 
•h.::k  o:  tl.euiseUes  a^  mart..rs  md  re.'use  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  an  alcoholic  hus- 
band who  has  made  a  tremendous  recovery 
from  Ills  skknesrs:  rhus  needlessly  adding  new 
traum.i  and  new  eniutionai  destruction  to 
their  children  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
husbands  with  alcoholic  wives 

If  alcoholism  Is  to  be  licked  as  a  local  or 
nationwide  menace  it  must  first  be  recog- 
nized as  a  sickness,  not  merely  judicially,  but 
by  legislative  action  and  by  the  public. 

The  police  can  act  only  under  laws  pro- 
vided   by    government    for    their    activities. 
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They  cannot  be  expected  to  block  .i  now  :n. 
curable  sickness  by  sweeping  the  streets  iie  ui 
of  drunks  every  weekend  l.,ikini{  the  po.ir  ;> 
Jail  and  the  rich  to  their  homes 

Public  prosecutors  .ire  iharued  with  .seeing 
that  justice-  not  neces.s.irlly  convlctUjn-  is 
done  in  court  But  a  pmsecutor  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for  treatment  of  the  .sick 

A  Judge  'an  convict  or  free  a  drunk  as  of 
now  m  n^ofit  places  he  i-an  impulse  crlmln;il 
piinisluncnt  for  conduct  held  by  high  :eder,.l 
rourts  to  he  not  subject  to  criminal  punish- 
ment Hut  he  .-aniiot  create  ;i  place  cf  com- 
mitment for  ci*slstanre  to  the  alcoholic  or  be 
responsible  for  ctTiclent  in.iintenance  of  such 
phiccs  when  cre.ited 

The  problem  I^  one  nf  Public  Health,  which 
means  'hat  it  :s  the  problem  of  the  Governor, 
the  Leel.'ilature.  .ind  nil  organiaittons  con- 
cerned with  public  health  whether  !or  protit 
or  charity  or  us  a  governmental  o[>eratlon: 
and  tor  the  community  it-self 

Whether  North  Louisiana  li.is  an  .-\lcohi  He 
Treatment  Center,  as  proposed  on  tlip 
grounds  of  the  P.nes  or  elsewhere,  rests,  in 
the  end.  with  .ill  of  these:  not  with  court  de- 
cisions 

It's  somebody's  move  and  action  Is  needed 
right  now. 


THE    U.^     CAPITOL    .•\ND    ITS 
PRESIDING    OFFICERS 

Mr  .\LBERT  Mr  Spp.-ikr;-,  I  .isk 
ufianimou.s  consfiit  to  adciicsN  'ho  Hou-o 
for  1  minuto.  to  ipvl.se  ami  oxti  nd  tiiv 
remaik.s.  and  t,i  include  ati  iirticle 

Tlie  SPE.AKER  pro  teriipnie.  Ls  then 
objection  lotlie  request  o!  'he  lentleir..,: 
from  Okiaiiorna'' 

There  \v.a,s  no  obuction. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Sutakor.  in  the 
March  19(58.  P'ederal  Bar  News  is  con- 
tained a  very  fine  article  ftnitled  'The 
U  S  Canitol  and  Its  Pre.sidmc  Officens  " 
by  Cyril  F  B:i(  k:i<-!d 

The  article   ut-i'Mbes   tlie   duties  and 

the  .streneth  ol     'Ur  _'re.it   Speaker  and 

Vice  President.  The  article  us  as  loilows: 

The  U  S    Capitol  and  Its  Presiding 

Officers 

(By  Cyril  F  Brickfield) 
The  Federal  Bar.  representing  as  It  does  the 
Federal  lawyer  past  .aid  present,  salutes  the 
legislative  heads  on  Capitol  Hill  Pictured  on 
the  cover  is  an  unusual  photoeraph  of  the 
East  Front  of  the  United  .St.ates  Capito! 
Building  taken  from  independence  Avenue 
This  Building  houses  the  .Senate  and  thn 
House  of  nepresentatives  chambers  The  fl'O 
mllllon-32  foot  extension  to  the  East  Front 
was  completed  in  1961  Just  in  time  for  thp 
Inauguration  of  President  John  F  Kenned  it 
The  statue  on  the  top  of  the  dome  is  freedom 
Presiding  over  the  legislatne  houses  i.-e 
two  distinguished  .-Vmerlcans.  The  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stales,  llubrn  ii  //i."i- 
phrcy  .ind  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  John 
\V.  McCormack.  These  legislative  leaders  not 
only  have  fascinating  backgrounds  in  i;ov- 
crnment  to  highlight  but  both  have  .special 
messages  for  PBA  members. 

VICE   PRESIDENT    HlMPHSEY 

Hubert  H  Humphrey  i  ame  Ui  Washington 
in  194y  .  s  a  Senator  irom  Minne.>^ota  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1954  and  again 
in  1960.  During  his  years  in  the  -Senate  the 
Vice  President  distingunhed  him.-elf  as  .i 
prolific  originator  of  leeislatlon.  an  outsjxiken 
and  effective  debater  and  ,in  astute  parln- 
mentarv  leader  He  Is  perhaps  best  known  .-..'^ 
the  pioneering  .Senate  .irciiitect  of  the  Lim- 
ited Ni;clear  Test  Ban  Treaty  He  was  elected 
Vice  President  m  Nu\  ember  1964.  ;is  the  run- 
ning m.ite  ijl  P'-i-'<:dcnt  Lyndon  B.  Johrifcri 

The  llrst  bill  Mr  Humphrey  introduced  :n 
the   -Senate   in    1949,   w.us   .t   proposal    sixteen 
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vears  ahead  of  its  time:  to  establish  medical 
iiisur.mce  lor  the  .iged  through  Social  Secu- 
rity This  bill  w;is  typical  of  the  main  course 
'.r  Ills  leeislatue  record  Fhat  record  con- 
stantly was  in  the  dlrtvtlon  of  greater  fed- 
eral action  m  helping  the  less  privileged  seg- 
ments of  .American  society. 

Hie  Vice  President  has  a  quick  intelligence 
.ind  has  the  reputation  for  being  able  to 
grasp  lacts  relating  to  taxation,  defense  and 
other  complicated  leglslatlim  the  way  some 
men  know  batting  averages 

The  ConstittiUon  prescribes  only  one  duty 
for  a  Vice  l>resldent  He  presides  over  the 
Sen. lie  .iiul  he  casts  a  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 
H\it  I're.-^Ulent  Johnson  has  assigned  Vice 
l're^-ldent  Humphrey  numerous  added  tasks. 
MiKiiig  the  most  imfxirtant  are:  helping  to 
push  legislation  m  Congress,  co-ordinating 
civil  rights  activities  m  lederal  agencies, 
chairing  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  and  doing  li.ow.n  work  with  mayors. 

^PF\Kl:n     M'CORMACK 

John  \V  Iff  Cori'iar-'.  is  the  lorty-lifth 
Speaker  it  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
w;is  elected  Speaker  :it  the  opening  of  'he 
-econd  sefslon  of  the  elghtv-seventh  Con- 
cress,  on  Jiinuarv  10.  1962  He  succeeded  "Mr. 
Speaker"— .S'UTfi  Rauhurn  of  Texas.  Noted  lor 
hi.s  diligence  a,-^  .-.  lecrlslator.  his  barbed  wit  In 
Ilixir  debate  and  his  Influence  among  liberal 
and  conservative  Democrats  alike.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack IS  a  powerful  Speaker.  He  has  long 
leen  recognized  .us  one  ot  the  Great  Progres- 
ses of  the  countr;. . 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  wields  enormous 
influence  in  determining  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment policy,  both  :i.s  presiding  officer  over 
•he  members  Of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives.  and  as  the  President's  chief  advocate 
:n  Congress.  For  the  Speaker  cm  entertain 
■r  refuse  to  entertain  anv  motion  at  his 
■  iwn  discretion  and  he  can  rettu^e  recoenltion 
•o  members  trvlng  to  ^pcak  on  the  floor 
..f  the  House.  All  legislative  enactments  must 
bear  his  signature. 


.^t  the  age  of  21.  Speaker  McCormack  was 
practising  law  in  Boston,  after  reading  lor 
the  law  and  studying  nt  umht  Iliere,  lie 
developed  a  reputation  as  a  trial  lawyer.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1928  and  re- 
elected ever  since.  In  the  House  he  became 
known  as  a  workhorse  who  taught  himself 
to  be  an  expert  on  tax  matters,  lor  example 
He  still  is.  His  phenortienal  knowledge  of 
proposed  legislation  comes  about  partly  he- 
cause  his  day  ends  late  at  night  when  he 
lays  aside  a  great  stack  of  reports  -md  com- 
munications he  carried  home  to  --Jtudy  and 
absorb. 

Basically  Speaker  McCormack  i?  -i  modest 
and  humble  man.  He  rarely  talks  about  what 
he  has  done  or  is  doing.  Yet  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  his  long  and  dediratt'd  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  has  Involved  considera- 
tion of  thousands  of  bills,  many  of  which 
bear  his  indelible  opinions  and  imprints. 
Characteristically.  Speaker  McCormack  has 
been  content  to  accord  to  the  Cliairman  of 
important  Hotise  committees  the  duties  to 
Issue  important  statements  or  take  the  spot- 
light. He  is  second  in  line  of  succession  to 
the  President,  after  the  Vice  President.  If 
death  causes  a  Presidential  vacancv.  It  is  a 
privilece  for  the  Federal  Bar  to  jj.iy  tribute 
to  Speaker  McCormack. 


MONDAY  HOLIDAY   BILL 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  f:cntleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mon- 
day holiday  bill.  H.'^.  15951.  is  .scheduled 


lor  debate  itimorrow.  May  7.  H.R.  15951 
provides  for  the  ob.servance  of  three  na- 
tional holidays  on  Mondays:  Washing- 
ton's birthday— iliird  Monday  m  Febru- 
ary. Memorial  Day— la.st  Monday  in  May, 
and  Veterans  Day— fourth  Monday  in 
October.  In  addition,  this  bill  i)rovides 
lor  a  new  national  holiday,  Columbus 
Day,  to  be  observed  on  the  .second  Mon- 
day m  October. 

To  further  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
the  popularity  which  this  legislation  en- 
loys,  I  have  requested  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
liress  to  prepare  a  compilation  of  all  of 
the  polls  taken  in  connection  with  Mon- 
day holiday  legislation.  Also.  I  have  a.sked 
LRS  to  prepare  a  ftatistical  analy.sis com- 
iiaiini;  the  lioliday  traffic  fatalities  on 
l-day.  2-day.  3-day.  and  4-day  holidays 
for  the  i)ast  10  years.  As  an  appendix 
to  the  latter  document  is  an  earlier  holi- 
day traffic  accident  .study  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  as 
part  ot  a  leport  entitled  "The  Federal 
Role  in  Highway  Satety"— 86th  Conctress, 
first  session.  House  Document  No.  93. 

I  believe  that  the  flndinus  of  these 
-Studies  will  bear  out  the  conclusions, 
nrst.  that  Monday  holiday  legislation  has 
immen.se  support  irom  tlie  seneral  pub- 
lic— as  well  as  business,  labor,  and  ^'ov- 
ernment  Kioup.si  and.  second.  3-day  holi- 
day periods  represent  much  le.ss  of  a  fa- 
tality ri.-k  to  the  motori.st  than  1-day 
midweek  holiday.s. 

Mr  Speakc  r.  I  include  the  abo\e-men- 
tioiied  reports  and  documents,  m  addi- 
tion to  a  question-and-answer  slieet  on 
H.R  l.v951  p;ei)arcd  by  my  .-taff.  in  the 
RirorD  at  tliis  pouit ; 


l!-T 


f      RCAM.'ATIOf.S   POLLtD  REGARDING  MONDAY 


OigFin:?aliOn 


HOLUjA-i   LtCISlATlOtJ     RtSULTS  OF  PRr-ATflV  COUDUCTfD  PULLS 


Answer 


Hawaii  tmplovees  Council  -- 

Vanulactuieis  Association  ol  Dcla*ace  County.  Pa 

Tri-State  Industrial  Association  Inc  (PfnnsvKauia  Weit  Virginia,  Ohio) 

MattapemenI  Council  ot  Southwestprn  tonnpctici.t   Inc 

U.S.  Chamber  ot  Co.Timeice  - 

tmployees  Association  ot  tl  Paso,  Ten 

^an  Diego  (Calil.)  Employees  Association.  Inc 

Western  Carolina  Industries.  Inc.  Asheville.  U  C - |JJ*'- 

Associaled  Industries  ol  Cleveland,  Ohio  ..   .   

Capital  Associated  Industries.  Inc 


Yes.. 
No.  - 
Yes.. 

r>io.- 

Yes  . 
t'lO--- 

.  Yes- 
No... 

.  Yes-. 
No  . 
Yes 
No.. 

.  Yes  . 
No. 


'.ew  York  Slate  Council  ol  Retail  Merchantv  I'lc 

National  Association  ol  Internal  Revenue  !mployees_ 

impite  State  Chamber  ol  Commerce.  .Albany.  U  Y,., 


Yes 

No 

...  Yes 

No 

...  Yes 

...  Yes 

No    

...  Yes... 

No 


fiuipber  ot 
companies 


169 

Sb 

46 

3 

2?7 

,  17 

iS 

11 

8.210 

1,356 

26 

10 

130 

19 

78 

25 

204 

12 

79 

13 


Perceil  i,l 
companies 


73  5 
19.6 


93  0 

7,0 


85.0 
14.0 


Number  "1 
employees 

38, 097 

6.048 

15.307 

77 

234, 2?6 

3.031 

64.0 


:.697 

597 

20.104 

1.708 

94.  Ijl9 
4.739 

•>;,  892 
7.580 

Peicent  fit 
employees 

82.3 
13.1 

90  0 
5  0 

87 

n 

90 
10 


346 
20 


RESULTS  OF  PRIVATELY  CONDUCTED  POLLS  AMONG  INDIVIDUALS 


Poll  conducted  by- 


Answer     Numerical  Perce'tage 
responses    responses 


Pell  conducted  by  — 


Answer     Numerical  Percenlage 
responses  responses 


This  AeeK  mapz.ne \ -  ^^---       l^^.^gO 

Wisconsin  State  Journal : y," ^^l 

No 115 

dews  lor  You   Syracuse.  N  Y  y^ 

No 

Democrat  and  Ctironicle.  Fochesler   N.Y --■  yes 1.135 

No 8b 

Ithaca  Journal ,. - y^ J^ 

No 11 


53  C 
7.0 
76  8 
^i  '^ 
83  3 
15.7 
92.3 
7.7 


WMAR-TV    Baltimore  Md  (bet.\een  7. 3D  and  1!  p.m.,  July  11.    Yes  1.430 

•5"'                                                                                         No 1.170 

'■Cf,  Pearlers  Press.  Syracuse.  N.Y — -.-  yes 247 

No 76 

voungstown  (Ohioj  Vindicator, y« ^'Zln 

No. "^ow 

Harris  Survey  (Jan  i.  1968)  .._ ----  Yes ^  W 


55.  U 
45.  U 


93.0 

7.0 

31.0 

64.  C 


Source    U 


S    Congress-House,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  4,  hearings.  Aug.  16.  17.  1967,  p.  17. 
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May  H,  IOCS 


In  addition  uy  re«uit.s  :i.st*d  tib<-)vp  several 
Stat«  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  conducted 
Informal  p<^ii:s  f  their  member  organlzatlona. 
The  reaulti  .'lave  been  as  fnP.ows 

The  3<)'r,h  Carolina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce reported  t  2  to  1  margin  jf  support 
for -.he  me.i.sure    (July,  1967  > 

The  Maine  Chamber  >f  C'>mmerce  reported 
a    JO    'o    1    margin      f    siippo't       Auguat    8. 

The  Ktin.'ias  Chamb'-r  >f  Comnuerce  re- 
ported 'hat  their  p<')ll  showed  78  percent  In 
favor  i-if  the  proposal 

The  H.iwill  Chamber  of  Commerce  poll  In- 
dlcate<i  \  J4  3  percent  supvport  for  the  Mon- 
day noUdav  bill 

Source     Mr    Hilton  Davis.  Group  Manager. 
National      Economic      Development      Group. 
Ch.unber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Marsha  Wice. 
Gorrrnmt^t  (ind 
GeniTal  Research  Diiiiion 


The  Library  or  Congress. 
Washington.  D  C  .  April  19.  1968 
To  The  Honorable  Robert  McClort 
Attention  William  Sasselman 
Ft    n\  Eccificmics  Division 

Subject    STiltlstlcal  .'xnalysls  of  holiday  acci- 
dents 

We  are  happv  to  send  vou  the  enclosed 
table  which  appears  In  "Accident  Pacts.**  a 
publication  of  the  National  Safetv  Council 
These  are  the  only  five  aolldays  for  whlcil 
statistics  are  collected.  The  number  In  pa- 
rentheses Indicates  the  number  of  days  In 
tl-.e  holiday  period.  Therefore,  the  i  1  i  woukl 
show  I  midweek  holiday,  a  i3i  Is  either  a 
Monday  ur  Friday  weeic-end.  etc. 

From  the  enclosed  table  we  have  prepared 
an  .inulvsls.  ualnj;  the  touil  death  tlgures 
from  the  years  1957  to  1966.  by  taking  the 
average  number  lulled  on  one-day  holidays. 
2-dav  holidays.  3-day  holidays,  and  4-day 
holidays  and  finding  the  average  number  of 
deaths  per  day  As  ii  result  of  this,  we  found 
that  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Christmas  and 
Nev  Year  holidays,  more  people  died  per  day 
Ml  .1  one-day  holiday  than  on  a  three-day 
hollcfUy.  Laboi  day.  of  course,  Is  always  .i 
three-day  holl  lay.  but  It  is  significant  that 
the  average  number  of  deaths  per  day  tor 
that  holiday  is  lower  than  the  averages  for 
most  of  the  other  one-duv  holidays.  The  only 
holiday  which  differs  statlitlcally  is  Memorial 
Dav  which  shows  less  deaths  per  day  for  a 
one-Uay  holiday  thaia  on  three-day  holidays. 
The  :iumber  in  parentheses  on  the  left  indi- 
cates the  number  of  times  the  particular 
one-day  holidays  or  two-day  holidays,  etc. 
occurred  in  the  ten-year  period. 

Years  19S7  67 

Average  deaths 
Memorial  Day  per  day 

.J)    one-day  holiday 167.5 

ill    two-day    holiday 222.5 

(5)  three-day   holiday 195.6 

.2'    four-day  holiday 164.4 

Fourth  "!'  July 

il)   one-day    holiday 225  0 

il)    two-day    holiday 197.5 

|5)    three-day    holiday 218.3 

(3)    four-day  holiday 166,4 

Labor  Day 

10  I    three-day   holiday 218.6 

Chnstnius 
♦       2 1    one-day     holiday 347.5 

NjOi    •'*■  j-day    holiday i') 

>6i    three-day   holiday 363.6 

I?)    lour-day   holiday 193.0 

New  Year 

(2)    one-day     holiday 272.5 

(Oi    two-day     holiday.. I'l 

(6)  three-day   holiday 188  8 

(2)    four-day   holiday 119.3 

Marv  .^.vn  Porsche 

Reference  Librarian 
'  Not  .ippllcable 


MOTORVfHICLE  DEATHS  ON  MAJOR  HOLIDAYS 


Mamorwl  Day 

Fourth  ol  July 

LalMr  Day 

Christmas 

Naw  Year 

Immedut* 

loUl 

immedMls 

Total 

(mmadiata 

Total 

Immediata 

Total 

Immediate 

Total 

dMtlU 

dMtlis 

dMttu 

<>MtllI 

daattts 

dtithi 

deaths 

deaths 

death 

s 

deaths 

1947 

nt 

(3) 

305 

255 

f3) 

340 

293 

390 

179 

(1) 

275 

110 

170 

:94«      . 

204 

^^' 

270 

296 

(3) 

395 

293 

390 

277 

(2) 

395 

207 

295 

!949 

25J 

ol 

335 

296 

(45 

395 

410 

545 

413 

(3) 

550 

269 

860 

1950  .   . 

347 

(4) 

435 

491 

615 

389 

620 

545 

(3) 

725 

304 

405 

1951..  . 

81 

(1) 

125 

105 

(1) 

160 

461 

615 

535 

(4) 

670 

375 

470 

195?..  . 

363 

(3) 

485 

366 

(3) 

490 

432 

675 

556 

(4) 

695 

407 

510 

1953 

241 

(2) 

145 

261 

(2) 

375 

405 

540 

523 

695 

317 

420 

1954. 

362 

<3) 

485 

348 

(3> 

465 

364 

485 

392 

•360 

296 

425 

1955 

368 

(3> 

490 

407 

■5) 

540 

438 

585 

609 

(3) 

81  ii 

364 

485 

!956 

109 

(l> 

170 

137 

111' 

210 

435 

580 

706 

(4) 

385 

409 

510 

1957      . 

94 

(1) 

145 

426 

(4) 

535 

445 

595 

:24 

<l) 

345 

.60 

.45 

195« 

371 

(3) 

495 

370 

(3) 

495 

420 

560 

594 

14) 
(35 

740 

377 

470 

1959 

310 

(2) 

445 

276 

(2) 

395 

438 

585 

493 

655 

374 

•jOO 

1960 

367 

(3) 

490 

442 

(3) 

590 

415 

555 

488 

(3) 

650 

338 

450 

1961 

462 

(4) 

580 

509 

(4) 

635 

386 

515 

523 

(3) 

71)0 

337 

450 

196J  .   . 

109 

(1) 

170 

145 

<4( 

225 

501 

670 

645 

(4) 

805 

388 

485 

1963. 

525 

<3i 

655 

556 

695 

561 

750 

226 

(!) 

350 

193 

31)0 

1964 

431 

475 

510 

(3) 

680 

535 

715 

596 

(3) 

800 

474 

630 

1965 

490 

(a) 

655 

557 

(3) 

740 

574 

765 

720 

(3) 

960 

562 

750 

1966 

542 

(3) 

720 

577 

(3) 

770 

636 

850 

600 

(3) 

800 

468 

13) 

620 

Source    "Accident  FKts.  1967  "    Immediate"  deaths,  pre'^s  assocuioru;  "total"  deaths,  NSC  estimates. 

Note  Immediale  '  lealhs  include  only  those  Ahich  c>ccured  by  mijnight  ol  the  last  day  ol  the  holiday  period  "Totar'  jeath^ 
include  immediJte  'lealhs  ^lus  an  estimate  ol  'lelay'd  deaths  -  those  which  occur  within  12  months  alter  the  day  ol  accideni  (ttify 
jre  charged  bacK  to  the  '^ay  ol  the  accilent)  Figures  m  parentheses  show  number  d  lull  days  m  each  holiday  period.  Deaths  are  lor 
these  days  plus  the  last  6  hours  ol  the  preceding  day. 


The  Federal  Role  in  Highway  Safety 
Letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  the  report  on  the  investiga- 
tion .ind  study  made  to  determine  what 
action  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  the  public  welfare 
by  Increasing  highway  safety  In  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  117  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1965,  and  under 
the  general  .luthorlty  of  section  307  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled 
"Highways") 

A(  CtDEN  r     RATES    DIRING     HOLIDAY     lERtODS 

Much  public  concern  has  been  expressed 
for  the  increiise  In  the  number  of  traffic 
deaths  during  major  holiday  periods  It  seems 
to  have  been  generally  accepted  that  more 
driving  and  lees  cautious  driving  typifies 
those  periods  Driving  is  obviously  more  for 
social  purposes  than  normally.  Everyone  Is 
familiar  with  the  programs  of  public  educa- 
tion and  pleas  for  safer  driving  that  .\ie  made 
before  and  during  major  national  holidays. 
The  prediction  of  the  number  of  imminent 
deaths.  ,ind  the  reporting  of  these  predic- 
tions, seem  to  be  the  major  theme. 

Lack  (if  comparative  knoicledge 
Emphasis  Is  otten  placed  upon  selected 
accident  causes  or  prevention  techniques, 
.sometimes  to  the  neglect  of  a  .steadier,  more 
poised  program  of  safety  promotion.  Some 
proposals  have  called  for  special  holiday 
speed  limits.  The  practical  value  of  iut-and- 
run  safety  measures,  or  of  overall  campaigns, 
for  that  matter,  has  .dways  been  dlfScult  to 
prove.  One  Indication,  of  course,  was  found 
In  the  widespread  S-D  Day  (Safe  Driving 
Day  I  promotion  m  December  1954.  which  was 
intensively  supported  but  quite  uncon- 
vincing in  ita  results.  In  few  instances  have 


holiday  death  totals  been  related  to  the 
cxphi-sure  In  terms  of  miles  driven,  ^o  the 
rel.itlve  seriousness  of  the  problem  has  never 
had  real  me;isvirement. 

Holiday  and  nonlioliday  duJiger  rati'igs 
Using  traffic  data  available  from  .stat-- 
highway  department  records,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Uo.ids.  with  tJie  cooperation  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  made  a  specl.il 
analysis  of  holiday  fatalities  m  1955  67 
Death  totals  were  compiled  by  the  National 
.-larety  Council  and  national  estimates  of  the 
vehlcle-mlles  of  travel  were  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  usins  tratlic  How 
data  regularly  received  iroiii  a  .^ample  of 
counter  stations  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
throughout  the  country  .Vatlonwlde.  these 
were  totaled  for  {he  official  holiday  period 
and  for  a  comparable  iionholiday  period,  us- 
ing the  same  da\s  of  the  wcfis.  and  hours  <■! 
the  day  .it  a  time  (.iliier  iirecpcini?  or  follow- 
ing the  holiday  by  not  more  than  a  mont.'-. 
The  fatality  rate  i  deaths  per  100  million  :v- 
hicle-miles  of  travel)  was  then  calculated 
for  each  hoUdav  and  for  the  comparable  noii- 
hoUdav  period  n^e  results  are  thown  in  table 
15. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  holidays,  per 
.-e.  and  i.if  variation  among  holidays,  their 
duration  Is  also  worth  considering,  since 
some  are  I -day,  midweek  holidays  while 
others  are  3-  or  4-day  weekends.  Since  the  • 
National  Safety  Council  .starts  its  record  -.t 
f>  p.m  on  the  evening  preceding  the  l.olidav. 
the  holiday  time  periods  appear  m  the  table 
.IS  30.  78.  or  102  hours 

For  quick  review  of  the  information,  "dan- 
fter  ratings."  representing  the  holiday  death 
rate  divided  by  the  nonholiday  death  rate. 
were  calculated  and  use  fchown  In  table  16 
In  this  table  the  duration  of  each  hoUdav 
Is  shown  In  days. 


lABll     15 


itAK  COMPARISON  OF  DIATHS  PER  ijO  MILLION  VIHICLC-MILES.  HOLIDAY  VERSUS 
COMPARABLE  NONHOLIDAY  PERIODS 


Number  ot 

Number  of  deaths 

Rates  • 

fMiod 

tut 

hours 
included 

Holiday 

Nonholiday 

Holiday 

Nonholiday 

Memorial  Day 

1955 

78 

490 

441 

7.95 

7  81 

1956 

30 

170 

107 

7.52 

5.24 

1957 

30 

.«5 

123 

5.91 

5  92 

luly  4 

1955 

78 

540 

441 

8.67 

7  46 

1956 

30 

210 

119 

9  47 

5  25 

1957 

102 

535 

548 

6.30 

6.43 

Labor  Oa» 

1955 

78 

585 

490 

9  31 

8  17 

1956 

78 

580 

486 

8  81 

■  ?6 

1957 

78 

595 

478 

9  26 

^  58 

Christmas 

1955 

78 

810 

484 

•   15  83 

9  82 

1956 

102 

885 

•■.48 

■       12  59 

8  27 

1957 

30 

345 

125 

13.64 

f.55 

Mai/  r>,  196S 
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TABLE  15  -3. YEAR  COMPARISON  OF  DEATHS  PER  100  MILLION  VEHICLE-MILES,  HOLIDAY  VERSUS 
COMPARABLE  NONHOLIDAY  PERIOOS-Continued 


Period 


fifA  Year's 


ill  periods 


30-hour  iiefod 
78-hour  i-eiiod 
'.02-hou'  (leriod 


-I 


Year 


1955 
1956 
1957 


Number  of 

hours 

included 


78 
102 
30 


Number  ol  deaths 


Holiday 


485 

510 
245 


Nonholiday 


484 
'j48 
125 


Rates  1 

Holiday  Nonholiday 


D.  »6 
7  86 
15.  47 


9  69 

8  27 
6,59 


Total",  by  year 


1955 
1956 
1957 


390 
342 
270 


2.910 
2,355 
i ,  865 


2.340 
1,808 
1  399 


10;  13 

9.59 
8.97 


8.52 
7.61 
6.76 


TotaK  by  length  ol  ueriod 


All  periods. 


(') 

V) 
(•) 


1,  115 
4.085 
1,930 


599 
3.  304 
1.644 


10.76 
9.80 
8.77 


5.88 
8.27 
7.55 


<-) 


Grand  total 
1. 130  5.  547 


9.63 


7.71 


1  Number  ot  deaths  per  100,000.000  vehicle-niile<;  of  Iravel. 
■  All  years 


TtBLt    .6      DANGfR  RATINGS'  OF  HOLIDAY  PERIODS  AS  MEASURtO  BY  FATSIHY  PATES 


Holiday  period 


Memorial  Day. 

July4 

labor  Day.  ... 

Christmas 

ifM  Year's 


Average 


Danger 

rating! 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1.(12  (3) 
1.16  (3) 
1.  14  (3) 
1.61   (3) 

1.L2  O) 

Average 

l.bO  (1) 
.98  (4) 

1  22  (3) 
2.85  (1) 

2  35  (1) 

1.44  (1) 
1.80  (1) 
1.12  (3) 
1.53  (4) 
.95  (4) 

I.U8 
1.18 
1   IS 

1.70 
1.12 

1.30 

1.26 

1.19 

1.25 

Death  rale  (lataUlies  i  c-r  100  miii^r.n  vehicle-nnles  ol  travel)  ot  holiday  period  divided  by  death  rale  ol  corr.parable  nonholiday 
period  Parenthetical  numbers  indicate  whether  holiday  was  1  day  in  midweek  of  a  3-  cr  <-day  v.eel'end. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table 


Death  rate  25  percent  higher  on  average 
fioliday 

In  general,  holiday  travel  has  a  danger  rat- 
ing of  1,25:  that  Is,  "the  risk  of  a  fatality  In  a 
^•lven  .unount  of  holiday  driving  Is  about  25 
percent  i:re;iter  than  in  other  similar  periods. 
However,  this  Is  larpely  the  effect  of  Christ- 
mas holidays,  which  averaged  70  percent 
above  the  corresponding  nonholiday  experi- 
ence. 

On  the  basis  of  duration,  the  1-day,  mid- 
week holidays  were  the  most  potent  pro- 
ducers of  .iccldents  with  an  average  danger 
rating  of  1  83,  as  compared  with  1.18  for  3- 
ilay  holiday  weekends  and  1.16  for  4-day  holi- 
day weekends. 

The  danger  rating  for  the  New  Year's  hoU- 
(iafS.s  relatively  low.  This  may  be  due,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  lesser  aggregate  mileage  driven 
on  N'ew  Year's  holidays,  which  was  about  1 
percent  less  than  in  comparable  nonholiday 
periods,  while  during  all  other  holidays  travel 
ranged  from  2  to  11  percent  higher.  It  could 
also  be  the  sobering  effect  following  the  typl- 
callv  severe  experience  at  Christmas. 

Tl.ough  average  annual  holiday  death  rates 
have  declined  in  the  3  years  studied,  the 
death  rates  of  comparable  nonholiday  periods 
declined  even  faster.  As  a  consequence,  the 
clanger  rating  of  holidays,  on  the  average, 
has  Increased  from  1955  to  1957.  However, 
this  mav  have  limited  significance  since  all 

1955  holidays  were  of  3-day  duration  while 

1956  had  two  and  1957  had  three  of  the  more 
hazardous  1-day.  midweek  holidays. 

Whether  the  holiday-accident  experience 
would  have  been  greater  without  the  usual 
intensive  safety  efforts  cannot  be  determined, 
of  course.  Whether  the  results  of  these  efforts 
can  be  seen  at  the  particular  times  of  their 
application  Is  probably  of  less  Importance, 
however,  than  Is  the  fact  that  the  holiday 
periods  are  sufficiently  more  hazardous  to 
'.varrant  the  use  of  every  practical  means  and 
opportunity  to  hammer  on  the  broad  theme 
of  safe  driving,  which  seems  bound  to  have 
beneficial  long-range  effecta. 


Questions  and  Ansvvfrs  Ht.gardi:<>:  H  R, 

15951,  THE  MoND,'\Y  Holiday  Bim. 
Q.  Which    national    holidays    will    Ix-    ob- 
served   on    Mondav    under    tlils    bll.  ' 

A.  Under  the  provlJ-lons  of  H.R  15951.  iliref 
of  our  present  national  liolidays  will  be  so 
observed:  Washington's  Birthday  (third 
Monday  in  February!.  Memorial  Day  i  last 
Monday  In  May),  and  Veterans  Day  (fourth 
Monday  in  October.  In  addition.  H  R.  15951 
provides  for  a  new  national  holiday.  Colum- 
bus Day,  to  be  observed  on  the  i-pcoi-.d  Mon- 
dav  In  October. 

Q.  What  are  the  benefit,^  of  the  Monday 
Holiday  Bill? 

A.  Three-day  holidays  oiler  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  families-  especially  those  uho.se 
members  may  be  widely  separated  -  to  i;et  to- 
gether. Such  periods  would  provide  increased 
chances  for  travel  away  from  home  to  the 
historical  sites  and  other  places  of  iiiterest 
connected  with  our  traditional  holidays,  and 
would  allow  more  time  to  prepare  for  appro- 
priate commemorations  of  our  American 
heritage. 

Also,  the  three-day  span  of  leisure  time. 
resulting  from  the  observance  of  certnlii  holi- 
days on  Monday,  would  ullow  our  citizens 
greater  participation  in  their  hobbles  as  well 
as  In  educational  and  cultural  activities.  Fi- 
nally, Monday  holidays  would  improve  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  production  by  mini- 
mizing midweek  holiday  interruptions  of 
production  schedules  and  reducing  employee 
absenteeism  before  and  after  midweek  holi- 
days. 

Q.  Who  supports  Monday  holidays? 
A.  Business,  labor,  government  and — most 
Important  of  all— the  general  public.  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  Monday  holidays 
clearly  Indicate  that  this  legislation  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  population.  In  support  of  the 
Monday  holidays,  testimony  came  from  such 
important  business  groups  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Na- 


tional Association  of  Travel  Organizations 
and  the  National  Retail  Federation.  -Strong 
sup[x>rt  for  Monday  holidays  was  similarly 
expressed  by  such  labor  organizations  as  The 
.American  Federation  (if  Government  Em- 
ployees, the  Government  Kmployees  Council 
of  "the  .^FLr-CIO,  the  International  -Amalga- 
mated TYanslt  Union,  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers,  and  the  National  .'Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  Likewise,  testimony  favoring 
Monday  holiday  Ipgislatioii  wiis  given  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Ser\li'P  Commission 

Q.  Who  will  be  affected  by  the  new  Monday 
hol;d.\y  legislation'' 

A.  Strictly  speaking.  Federal  employees 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  However,  the 
states  ha\e  traditionally  adopted  the  Federal 
holiday  schedule  in  enncting  .'t.ite  holidays. 
Q.  Have  any  states  alreadv  i-nartpd  Monday 
holiday  legl.slation? 

A.  Yes.  Tlie  State  <jf  Massnclnisetts  cnrlier 
this  year  enacted  a  bill  jirovlding  for  the 
observance  of  Wf-.shington's  Birtluiay.  Me- 
morial D.iy  and  Patriot',',  Day  la  -special  state 
holiday  I  on  Mondays.  With  the  exceptlom  of 
Patriot's  D.iv,  Massachu.setts'  letn.slation  con- 
forms to  the  pattern  which  wotild  be  e.stab- 
llshed  by  HR.  I5ft5]  regardlni;  the  observancn 
of  Washington's  Birthday  and  Memorial  Day. 
It  should  be  notpd  also  thai  .M'.iidav  holiday 
legislation  Is  jjending  in  at  least  nine  other 
state  legislatures.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
that  the  Coii'tress  act  ;soon  to  establish  a 
Monday  holiday  schedule  which  can  serve  as 
a  guide  for  the  slates.  If  Congressional  action 
Is  delayed,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  states 
would  act  independently  in  the  istnbhsh- 
ment  of  Monday  iiolidavs  thus  po^slblv  dif- 
fusing the  ()t\sfrvance  of  -Mond.iy  holidays 
over  tlie  entire  calendar. 

Q  Do  most  of  the  st  ac-s  already  .,hwT\p 
CoUunbus  Day  as  a  state  holiday? 

-A.  Yes.  34  of  the  50  st-ttes  observe  Colum- 
bu.-i  Day  or  a  similar  st.ite  holiday  such  as 
Disco-.ery  Day  or  Landing  D.iy. 

Q.  Will  tlie  observ.mce  of  tlie  new  Colum- 
bus Day  holiday  represent  any  cost  to  the 
Feder.il  Govcmnicnt  in  terms  of  lost  man- 
hotirs  or  the  iiayment  of  jjremium  wages? 

A.  No.  The  \ ery  substantial  economic  sav- 
ings expected  to  be  realized  Irom  the  .i-ched- 
uling  of   three  present  natioinal   iiolidavs  on 
:\Iondays  will  more  than  offset  this  expense. 
Experience  shows  that  v.'hen  a  Federal   holi- 
day falls  on  any  weekday  other  than   Mon- 
day   or   Friday,    employee   absenteeism    rises 
sharply  on   the  days   preceding  or  following 
such  a  holiday.  Wlille  no  government  statis- 
tics are  available  on  this  suhiert.  figures  sup- 
plied to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  of  New  York 
with  respect  to  the  private  sector  bear  'his 
out.  As  stated  in  the  LRS  study;   "Memorial 
Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July  fall  on  Thurs- 
days this  year.   As  a  result.   (.»f  the  60  com- 
panies in  New  York  which  the  Commerce  and 
Industry    Association    of    New    York    polled, 
40"'-;  of  these  coinpanles  said  they  were  clos- 
ing  operations   on   the   following   Fridays  as 
well  as  the  holiday  itself.  Another  5%   were 
just  maintaining  skeleton  staffs.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  so  many  employees  would  be 
absent  on  these  Fridays,  due  to  the  holiday, 
that  it  would  not  pay  them  to  try  and  oper- 
ate.   Similarly,    of    the    same    GO    companies, 
52 '"1    of  them  closed  on  the  Mondays  preced- 
ing these  same  two  holld  lys  last  year  when 
they  fell  on  Tuesdays,  for  the  same  reasons." 
Of  course,   the  cost  of  Columbus  Day  to 
the  states   will   not  be   particularly   signifi- 
cant as  34  states  already  observe  this  holiday. 
Therefore,     state     and     local     governmental 
units,  schools,  banks  and  businesses  would 
be  unaffected  economically  by  the  new  holi- 
day schedule   As  the  remaining  16  states  are 
primarily  agricultural,  representing  less  than 
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23        of   the   population,   the   industrial   im- 
pact ijf  a  new  holiday  would  be  minimal. 

y  Are  :h.'ee-day  tioUdays  more  unsafe  f  r 
motorists   than  one-day   midweelc   holidays' 

A.  No  There  Is  a  popular  misunderstand- 
ing Actually,  a  US.  Department  of  Com- 
merce report,  using  data  provided  by  state 
highway  departmer.ts.  and  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  conclusively  showed  that  'On  the 
b.uiis  of  duration,  the  one-day  midweek  hoU- 
d.i'. *  were  the  miwt  potent  producers  nf  acci- 
dents, with  an  average  danger  rating  (  holiday 
death  rate  divided  by  ncnh..lM.iy  death  ratei 
■)f  1  83,  OS  compared  with  1  IH  :or  1-day  holi- 
day weekends  and  I  16  f  .r  4-day  holiday 
vkeeKends.'  iThe  Federal  Role  in  Highway 
Safe:y  86th  Congress,  ist  Session.  H  Doc. 
Na  93  ) 

.\  more  recent  report,  prepared  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  -Uolng  traffic  death 
ngures  for  the  years  1937- 1966 — compared 
the  number  of  traffic  fatilltles  over  1-day.  2- 
dav.  3-day,  and  4-day  holidays  for  ftve  major 
holiday;.  This  repijrt  concluded  "on  the 
FL.urtli  of  July  Christmas  and  New  Years 
holidays  more  people  died  per  day  on  a  1- 
day  holiday  than  on  a  3-day  holiday  Labor 
Dav.  of  course  Is  always  a  3-day  holiday,  but 
It  Li  significant  that  the  average  number  ol 
deatiis  per  U^y  for  that  holiday  is  lower  than 
the  average  tor  most  of  the  other  1-day  hoU- 
days," 

Alsc.  as  3-day  holidays  become  more  prev- 
.ilent.  Americans  may  have  less  inclination 
•J  travel  during  sucn  Tjer'jds.  'hpreby  re- 
ducing the  average  nurr.oer  of  persons  who 
wotiid  take  to  the  highways  during  any  given 
holidav  and  lessening  truffle  fatalities. 

Q  When  will  the  new  holiday  schedule  go 
w.'.i)  erT'>'t .' 

A  The  effective  date  of  H  R.  15951  is  post- 
poned until  January  1.  1371  to  permit  state 
legislatures  to  .idupt  the  Federal  schedule 
I'his  delay  will  al^o  enable  calendar  manu- 
:  icturers,  schools,  businesses,  labor,  club  and 
•  ..er  organizations  to  adjust  rheir  schedules 
■  I  reflect  the  new  Monday  holiday  observ- 
ances. 


STATE  OF  NEW  VC>i:K  SETS  EXAM- 
PLE TO  AID  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
OBTALN  LO.ANS 

M;  PATT^'N  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiianiiiioiia  consent  to  addrtss  :iie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
trom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
coritinuing  increases  in  the  interest  rates 
ai^.d  also  college  costs,  our  college  stu- 
dents throughout  the  Nation  are  en- 
countering financial  problems  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  higher  education  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senracives.  the  lead  which  the  State  of 
New  York  has  taken  in  providing  college 
'.nan  assistance  to  these  students.  I  hope 
other  States  will  duplicate  the  fine 
record  which  New  York  has  attained  m 
this  area 

The  following  ad  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages available  to  a  resident  of  New 
York  State  in  obtaining  a  State -assisted 
college  loan  at  3  percent  Interest; 
From    the    New    Yurk    Daily    News,    Mav    6, 
la68| 
HS.-RB  >,   Money.   Go    to    College 

91000   for  your   freshman   vear 

JIOOO  for  your  sc>phomore  year 

$1250  for  youf-junlor  year 


SI 500  for  your  senior  year 

Is  there  anyone  who's  been  accepted  by  a 

college,  but  l.-^n  t  going  because  of  money' 

Will   14750   make   a  difference' 

Bankers  Trust  win  lend  you  up  to  that 
amount  to  help  you  aecLinie  a  Bachelor  of 
Something. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  Master,  of  course, 
84750  won  t  be  enough  So  we'll  lend  you 
.-mother  $1500  for  each  year  of  graduate  work, 
as  long  as  it  leads  to  ,i  degree 

Well  lend  you  up  Ui  a  maximum  of  $7500. 

You  dont  pay  us  back  until  after  you 
graduate  Then,  you  get  up  to  10  years  to 
pay  It  off. 

The  Interest  doesn't  start  until  after  you 
graduate  either  And  it's  only  3' ;  lany  other 
kind  of  loan  would  cost  about  twice  thati 

Bankers  Trust  is  making  these  loarLj  ;n  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  Higher  Educa- 
tion .Assistance  Corporation. 

The  loans  are  for  those  ready  to  start 
college  now.  those  already  attending,  and 
those  who  only  go  part  time. 

The  prerequisites:  you  must  be  ,i  U  3.  citi- 
zen and  a  resident  of  New  York  State.  And 
vour  parents  must  meet  the  rtnunclal  quall- 
rtcatlons  Come  into  any  Bankers  Trust 
branch  for  an  application 

Want  to  go  lo  college? 

You'll  .ind  .1  banker   at   Bankers  Trust. 


RALPH    ABERNATHY— PREACHER 
OR  PERVtJtT 

M.  RARICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
m.v  remarks. 

TVie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i^entleman 
:r  ni  Lou'siana'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  ever  since 
Raiiih  Abernathy  assumed  control  of 
the  rich  man's  "poor  people's  march"  to 
occupy  Washington,  most  .southerners 
who  know  about  Abernath.v  have  shud- 
dered at  the  deceit  and  national  inrestige 
buildup  givi-n  Abernathy  a;s  a  leader. 

We  have  kept  our  peace — knowing 
that  any  comment  would  not  receive  fair 
consideration — In  all  probability  dis- 
counted as  "racism." 

But  the  news  establishment,  knowing 
the  facts,  continued  to  be  silent  -ontil 
the  Montgomery  Adveitiser  on  May  2, 
1908,  spoke  out 

III  a  lead  editorial  captioned,  "The 
Leader  of  the  Great  Crusade,"  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  .slashed  Into 
Abernathy's  reputation  by  calling  him, 
an  luipolished  and  disreputable  clod" 
and  politely.  I  assure  you,  rehashed  the 
sex  scandal  Involving  Abernathy  and  a 
15-year-old  female  member  of  Aber- 
nathy's church, 

I  have  a  complete  transcript  of  the 
testimony  of  the  exploited  sirl  enven  at 
the  Jui-y  trial  of  her  husband — who  was 
acquitted  by  a  jury  of  chasing  and  strik- 
ing at  Abernathy  W'ith  a  hatchet 

Thf  testimoj^  of  the  youthful  victim, 
Vivian  McCoy  Davis,  Uiicontradicted  by 
Abernathy.  Is  so  hlthy  and  perverted 
that  I  cannot — in  good  conscience — 
place  It  in  the  Record  for  our  colleagues' 
examination. 

I  will,  however,  make  her  testimony 
available  on  request  to  my  colleagues. 
or  It  can  be  obtained  from  the  Herald, 
407  Butler  Street,  Anderson,  S  C  —South 
Carolina's  oldest  Negro  newspaper — by 
asking  for  a  copy  of  their  June  19.  1964, 


edition  which  contained  a  full  account 
of  tile  .sordid  background  of  Ralph  .-^bei  - 
iiathy  including  the  testimony. 

I  can  only  add  that  Abernathy  ap- 
parently has  little  control  over  hlmsell- 
lie  couldn't  have  control  of  the  threat- 
ened booby  trap  inermnfi  on  Washington 
under  the  banner  of  a  poor  people's 
march.  But  he  can  be  used  to  exploit 
poor  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  the  May  2  edito- 
rial from  tiie  Munti'omery  Advertiser  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

The   Leader   of  the   Great   crusade 

It  Is  preposterotis  but  unfortunately  true 
commentary  on  the  recent  history  of  the 
most  powerful  country  on  earth  that  It  Is 
5LOW  rerelvlng  ultimatums  from  the  likes  of 
Ralph  D   .\bernathy 

.\bernathy  succeeded  to  the  late  Dr  King's 
mantle  In  the  southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conforenc-e  by  virtue  of  .ui  .us.^orlatlon  U..!- 
Ing  from  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott. 

King  was  at  least  glib  and  adroit  In  the 
guile  by  which  he  mnnai;ed  to  Hummox  an 
alarming  number  of  .\inerlcan.>  But  .-Mier- 
nathy  Is  an  unpolished  ami  disreputable  clod 
best  remembered  here  lor  what  may  have 
been  ,;  record  da.'-h  :rom  his  churcii  office 
on  the  night  of  .\\ig.  29.  1958. 

Pnnlc-strlcken  and  creaming,  he  was 
pursued  by  an  irate,  halchei-wleldlng  hus- 
band who  had  accti.sed  him  of  having  a  rela- 
tionship with  his  wife  more  iuilted  to  the 
pages  of  Krallt-Ebing's  Psyrliopatlita  Sernatis 
'.iian  a  family  ne'W'spaper. 

The  wife  of  his  arsallant  told  a  Montcomerv 
Circuit  Court  jury  in  Nc.omber  1958  that 
she  imd  submitted  to  unnatural  sex  nct> 
with  !he  Reverend  before  'ler  ni.irrl.itre  f  ■ 
ginning  .it  tlie  :tge  of  15,  ,ind  ih.ii  'he  uevcr 
stopped  chasing  me"  even  alter  her  marriage 
to  Edw.ird  Oriv:>  She  had  been  .i  memjer  o; 
Abernathy's  church. 

On  the  day  Davis  accosted  Abernathy  in 
hlr  office,  armed  with  pistol  ,.nd  hatchet. 
.•\b  -riLithy  i;:id  c.illed  her.  Mrs  Davis  test::  c-ci. 

The  Jury  deliberated  only  10  minutes, 
obviously  liuokinj  the  uinyritten  l.i'. ,  b?- 
!ore  acquitting  Davis  of  attempting  to  do  In 
the  preacher 

Yet.  ba.«^klng  in  the  reflected  gkry  of  King. 
Abernathy  emerged  Irom  the  revolting  case 
untcjithed  In  the  eyes  of  SCLC. 

In  1960,  he  was  signally  honored  by  Prime 
Minister  Kwame  Nknimah.  the  sub.<:equent!y 
deposed  dictator  of  Ghana,  oy  being  Invitee; 
to  Accra  for  a  "Conference  on  Non-Vlolenec 
.iiid  Positive  Action  for  the  Sectirltv  o: 
Africa  " 

This  was  heady  stuff  for  a  man  who.  but 
for  his  color  and  the  accident  oi  time  and 
place,  would  never  have  been  heard  from 
But  he  was  to  go  on  to  loftier  things,  despite 
his  unsavory  background,  finally  being  ele- 
vated to  King's  throne  after  the  tragedy  in 
Memphis 

Monday  he  led  the  vanguard  of  a  move- 
ment which  Is  trying  to  Intimidate  Congress 
not  only  into  massive  redl.-trlbution  of  the 
wealth  to  the  poor  i  along  with  the  .shiftless. . 
but  into  changing  foreign  policy  Vietnam  is 
only  one  Item  of  the  ^.genda  of  the  anvr- 
phous  mass  which  may  number  In  the  Tcn.s 
of  thousands  (hundreds  of  thousands,  some 
say  who  v^-lll  attempt  to  immobilize  Wash- 
ington by  late  May. 

In  their  initial  protest  Monday,  'he  Aber- 
nathy-led  extortionists  denounced  U  S  diplo- 
matic and  business  ties  with  Portugal  and 
South  .Africa  The  United  .states  must  not 
be  encumbered,  the  formal  =tatrment  said. 
With  the  support  in  any  way  of  racist 
societies  abroad." 

Although  .Abernathy  't'.eeps  mouthing  'he 
old  line  about  non-violence,  this  is  once  again 
.-emantlc  camouflage  for  the  "hreat  of  •.  lo- 
lence  unless  W.ishlngton — the  President  and 
Congress — knuckles  under  to  every  demand. 


Mail  i> 
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Today,  the  first  of  the  poor  people's  cara- 
vans as  the  march  leaders  describe  them,  Is 
scheduled  to  set  out  from  Memphis  toward 
Washington  via  Marks,  Miss.  Next  week, 
others  are  to  start  from  other  locations,  In 
the  Midwest,  South.  North  and  West. 

The  first  contingents  of  what  is  designed 
•o  be  a  selge  of  Washington  are  due  to  arrive 
Mav  12  with  the  escalation  of  forces  reach- 
ing peak  strength  for  an  Indeterminate 
camp-in  bv  Mav  30.  According  to  the  time- 
table,    major  demonstrations"  are  to  begin 

.Mav  20.  ^     , 

Bv  June  Abernathy's  invading  horde  has 
It  licured  tliere  will  be  shantytowns  all  over 
Washington  and  the  work  of  government 
should   be  paralyzed— unless: 

The  government  meets  all  demands.  In- 
cluding massive  new  federal  programs  and 
handouts,  a  gtiaranteed  income  for  everyone, 
liberalization  of  welftirc  programs  and  regu- 
lations, and  such  chances  m  foreign  policy 
as  the  blackmailers  may  demand. 

Terror  is  not  the  appropriate  reaction  In 
Washington:  righteous  anger  Is.  accompa- 
nied bv  massive  force.  Unless  authorities 
have  tlie  courage  to  turn  back  this  lnva.sion. 
by  whatever  force  Is  necessary,  and  reUise  to 
be  int'inid.aed,  -lie  -Aords  of  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  West  Vlrgliua  Democrat,  will  prove 
prophetic: 

"I  am  greatly  coiicerned  lor  my  coun- 
try .  -  t  feel  that  we  ran  .see  ample  evi- 
dence of  destrtiction  of  our  nation  from 
within." 

It  would  all  be  sickening  enough  if  the 
leadership  '.vere  other  th.TU  Ralph  Abernathy. 
an  unprliKipled  .md  unspeakable  bum  with- 
out any  retieemlng  qualities  whatever:  a 
demattoguc  worse  than  .Stokely  Carmichae! 
if  only  becau.se  he's  .so  stupid;  a  degenerate 
unfit  to  lead  the  smallest  rural  church,  mtich 
less  pose  ,us  the  representative  of  America's 
unfortunate  poor. 


WILBUR   MILLS  HONORED  BY 
CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 


Mr  DORN.  Mr  Si)'.'akcr.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  tor 
1  minute  and  to  levi-c  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ;-;entleman 
:rom  South  Carolina'.' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wilbur 
Mills,  our  esteemed  and  beloved  col- 
leaL'ue  from  Arkansas,  was  honored  by 
Clemson  University  in  my  congressional 
district  on  Saturday.  May  4. 

When  Clemson  University  honored  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Wilbur  Mills, 
Clemson  was  in  turn  honored.  As  chair- 
man of  the  ureat  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  more  than  10  years,  Wilbur 
Mills  lias  exercised  a  ureat  and  bene- 
ficial inlluence  on  this  Nation,  and  indeed 
on  the  entire  free  world.  His  wise  counsel 
and  superb  leadership  in  international 
trade,  taxation,  social  security,  and  fiscal 
responsibility  has  profoimdly  influenced 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation  and  the  course 
of  freedom  In  the  Western  World. 

Wilbur  Mills  was  awarded  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  by  Clemson 
University  for  his  .statesmanship  and 
leadership  in  preserving  the  economy  of 
our  country  and  for  his  forthright  stand 
for  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  fitting  and  proper 
that  our  great  colleague  be  honored  at 
Clemson  University,  named  for  Thomas 
G.  Clemson.  son-in-law  of  John  C.  Cal- 


hoim,  and  the  first  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Clemson  Uni- 
versity Is  on  the  old  plantation  of  the 
immortal  John  C.  Calhoun,  one  of  the 
five  greatest  Senators  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Mills,  while  in  the  Calhoun  man- 
sion— one  of  the  best  kept  shrines  in 
America — was  presented  a  gavel  and 
pounding  block  made  from  a  tree  grown 
on  the  Calhoun  mansion  grounds  by  Dr. 
Wright  Bryan,  Clem.son  vice  president 
and  former  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  lovely  and  charming  Mrs.  Mills 
accompanied  her  distinguished  husband 
to  the  Clemson  campus.  His  excellency, 
the  Honorable  Robert  E.  McNair,  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  and  our  own  be- 
loved and  great  colleague,  ilv  -ontleman 
from  South  Carolina.  Mendkl  Rivers. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  were  jircsent  for  this,  one  of 
the  most  momentous  occasions  in  the  his- 
torv  of  my  congres.sioiial  district  and  'n- 
deed  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The 
dynamic  and  able  president  of  C!em.son 
University,  Dr.  Robeit  C.  Edwards,  pre- 
.sented  this  coveted  honorary  dec  roe  to 
Chairman  Mills  on  beliall  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  the  laculty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chainnan  ul  the 
Clemson  board  ol  iiu.stees  is  a  frund  of 
yours,  the  Honorable  Edpar  Brown,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  .sat  beside  William 
Jennings  Bryan  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  m  New  York  m  1924 
and  who  for  40  years,  as  Slate  senator 
and  as  chairman  of  the  senate  finance 
committee,  has  provided  lor  South  Caro- 
lina fiscal  responsibility.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  lifetime  member  of  the  Clemson 
board  is  the  Honorable  James  F  Byrnes, 
who  served  with  honor  m  this  House  and 
the  Senate  and  was  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  distinguished  service  as  Secretary 
of  State  and  as  "Assistant  President" 
under  the  wartime  administration  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Clemson  Uni- 
versity for  honoring,  on  Its  graduation 
day,  this  great  and  good  American  who 
today  is  providing  that  leadership  so 
essential  to  the  future  of  yoimg  America. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  T  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted    nay." 


EXPLANATION  OF  GENERAL  PAIR 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  !)ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  May  1,  1968,  I 
left  Washington  by  plane  at  5  o'clock 
p.m.  to  go  to  West  Liberty.  W.  Va..  to 
make  the  keynote  speech  at  the  West 
Liberty  State  College  students'  mock 
national  political  convention. 

After  I  left  the  floor  on  that  date  the 
bill,  H,R.  16913.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1969,  was  passed. 

I  was  paired  generally  with  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  G.^li- 
Fi  AN  axis]  on  final  passage  of  that  bill. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  AN  ABSURD 
ORDER 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  i)oint  in  llie  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiiore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  uentleman 
from  Georgia'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  because  I  am  upset,  angry,  and 
indignant.  Georgia  men  are  dying  on  the 
battlefield  of  Vietnam  every  day.  These 
men  are  good  :~oldiers.  Tiuy  rcali/.e  tlie 
inipoitancf  ol  lollowmg  the  icL'^uIatlons 
of  our  armed  ,-crvices  and  th"  orders  of 
their  conimaiuiing  (jiriccis. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\t<  just 
learned  tliat  one  (jf  our  men  has  refused 
to  carry  out  an  order. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  order,  I 
cannot  remain  silent  on  the  matter.  I  am 
obligated  to  brinu  tlii.s  ab.surd  action  to 
ligiit  and  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
eolleauues  the  order  'vliicii  this  young 
mail  lelu.sed  to  cairy  uut. 

Tlif  order.  Mr.  Speaker.  '.Vas  to  remove 
Ii'om  his  wall  above  Ills  bunk,  ihe  llag  of 
ins  iiome  State  of  Georgia. 

.•\llow  me  to  read  briefly,  a  jmri  ot  this 
soldier's  letter  to  his  mother. 

DFAk  N'.ama:  I,ast  v.  eek  ,.  lew  ilays  .tgo. 
becau.'C  .if  the  racial  tension  :  ii  order  e  ime 
out  to  remove  all  Hags — "Rebel  Flags"  or  ;i;iy 
fl.ig  wlilch  contained  the  Conleilr rate  Sym- 
bol which  :<s  'ou  know,  our  Georgia  riag  js 
largely  made  up  of.  We  v/erc  told  to  take 
down  'lie  (ieorgia.  Al.ibama,  Ml.ssi.sslppl  :ind 
t;o!iiederaie  tlagf — yet,  the  New  York  Ohio. 
and  others  'nay  still  be  dlsplaverl. 

I  have  al'vays  respected  military  .lutliorttv 
and  have  always  been  one  to  do  what  I  vv  s 
•old — rcirnrrii?!K.  but  this  hit  me  with  ..a 
(■motion  I  h.ive  never  experienced  before  ,;nd 
I  li.ive  refused  to  do  it.  To  let  a  New  York 
Flag  fly  when  a  Cieorgla  Flag  can't.  I  doubted 
seriously  the  legality  of  them  doirig  it.  I  re- 
fused to  do  it  fcpr  my  t'ommajidine  Of!;cer, 
and  1  reque.sted  to  go  all  the  way  to  tlie  Gen- 
eral. I  was  .so  liirlous  I  .-^at  and  wrote  a  letter 
•o  Ciovcrnor  .Maddo.x  explaining  u  ,ind  asking 
tliat  somethlr.,g  be  done  about  it.  The  Com- 
m:iiidlng  Officer  came  in  and  >_;iid  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  before  I  wrote  .i  letter  to  Ciov- 
ernor  Maddox  and  I  said.  "I'm  'orry  ."-ir.  but 
I  just  mailed  it  " 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  road  further. 
Mr.  .S;-ieaker.  _ 

.^nd.  lor  what  uood  ica.son  -.vas  this  or- 
der issued? 

The  rca.son  -^iven  was  that  .since  .some 
people  view  the  Confederate  flag  as  a 
symbol  of  racism,  all  State  flags  which 
containt-d  bars  and  stars  must  be  re- 
moMd.  M:'  .Speaker,  thi.s  includes  nearly 
every  .'-'outhc-rn  State.  The  orde  r  was  that 
espc-cially  all  Georgia.  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  flags  must  come  down  imme- 
diately. Other  nsu.R  from  such  States  as 
New  York  and  Ohio  were  allowed  to  re- 
main displayed. 

O'ur  fightins  men.  Mr.  .Speaker,  obtain 
the  flags  from  their  home  States  and  they 
put  them  over  their  bunks  as  a  reminder 
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of  what  they  are  flKhtlnst  for  and  to  show 
their  pride  in  their  home  State 

I  am  told  that  a  yount?  Netjrn  soldier 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  was  told  to 
take  his  State  fiaR  down  This  younn  man 
aslced  his  commanding  officer  who  he  was 
suppo.sed  t<)  be  prejudiced  against ' 

Mr  Speaker,  enouah  is  enough  I  will 
not  stand  by  and  Aatch  a  Georgia  boy 
ordered  ti3  remove  the  flag  nf  his  State — 
the  symbol  of  his  heritage  from  his 
wall — just  as  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  Aould  not  toler- 
ate such  an  unreasonable,  bigoted,  and 
unpatriDt.c  irdt-r  of  their  fighting  men 

I  am  sure.  Mr  Speaker  that  our  gen- 
erals in  Vietnam  have  great  responsibili- 
ties in  conducting  this  war  I  am  sure 
tha'  they  have  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility for  their  men.  but.  I  am  also 
sure  that  this  responsibility  Mr  S[)eaker. 
does  not  extend  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
destroy  a  soldier's  faith,  prtde.  and 
loyalty  to  his  State 

I  want  to  know.  Mr  Speaker,  which 
general  it  !s  who  believes  it  is  his  duty 
to  tell  a  man  that  he  cannot  display  the 
flag  of  his  State  with  pride  and  dignity. 

I  have  written  to  my  constituent.  Mr 
St)eaker.  and  I  have  told  him  to  keep  me 
informed  as  to  the  developments  of  this 
incident 

I  havt>  written  to  the  Department  of 
Defei-se  demanding — yes  I  .say  demand- 
m^'.  Mr  Speaker — that  this  ridiculous 
and  dani^'erous  order  be  investigated. 

And  I  call  on  my  colleagues  here  today 
to  join  me  in  protesting  this  order  for 
the  removal  of  State  flags  from  the  bunks 
of  oiu"  t'it;hting  b<v.-s 


TEACHER  CORPS 


Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  tae  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

Ther^'  wa^^  no  objection 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker,  in  its  short, 
J-vear  existence,  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
made  pioneering  advances  in  aiding  edu- 
catiur.-ulv  it'prived  areas  I  urge  con- 
tinued -.upjxirt  of  this  outstanding  pro- 
gram 

The  recent  disturbances  in  the  cities 
have  a.gam  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
national  effort  to  Improve  education  in 
the  areas  where  the  need  !s  greatest 
The  'Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  "  has  de- 
clared that  "the  Teacher  Corps  is  a 
sound  instrument  for  such  an  effort" 

The  No.  1  need  of  education  in  the 
poverty  areas  is  motivated  and  trained 
teachers.  The  Teacher  Corps  has  demon- 
strated It  can  supply  these  desperately 
needed  people. 

In  Hawaii  there  are  Ave  Teacher  Corps 
teams  composed  of  26  teacher  interns 
and  five  team  leaders  Not  only  are  the 
teams  reaching  slow  learners  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  grades  but  they 
are  also  working  with  school  dropouts 
and  getting  Involved  in  community  proj- 
ects These  dedicated  interns,  who  re- 
ceive relatively  little  compensation  for 
their  work,  have  done  an  outstanding  Job 
in  the  short  time  they  have  been  in 
Hawaii 


The  Teacher  Corps  Is  a  national  effort 
to  improve  educational  opp^irtunlties  for 
children  from  low-mcome  families  It  re- 
cruits able  college  graduates  to  teach  in 
poverty  area  schools  .\i  present  there 
are  more  than  1.800  such  interns  teaching 
in  29  Slates.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teacher  interns  re- 
ceive $75  a  week  plus  $15  for  each  de- 
pendent While  teaching  and  working  on 
community  projects  the  intern  attends 
a  nearby  university  and  studies  toward 
his  master's  degree  and  teaching  certif- 
icates. In  Hawaii  the  Teacher  Corps 
works  in  cnnuinction  with  the  Univer- 
sity 01  Hawaii  and  the  Hawaii  State  De- 
partment of  Education 

As  we  know  one  oi  the  reasons  that 
children  fall  behind  in  school  is  the  in- 
ability to  read  properly  Tlie  teacher  in- 
terns teach  the  slow  learners  new  ways 
to  read.  They  also  concentrate  on  the  en- 
richment of  the  whole  child  with  field 
trips  which  better  relate  education  to  the 
world  outside  the  classroom. 

Some  Corps  programs  in  Hawaii  de- 
serve special  note  One  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  teams  Is  i;lvlng  primary  consid- 
eration to  teaching  dropouts.  This  class 
now  L■onsl^l.^  ol  48  pupils  and  the  corps- 
men  have  developed  very  good  relations 
with  these  <;tudents.  One  intern  is  living 
m  a  low-rent  housing  project  '.vhere  he 
has  developed  recreational  piourams  for 
the  tenants.  One  girl  intern  was  recent- 
ly namtxl  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, an  orttanization  that,  up  to  the  time 
she  Joined,  did  not  have  a  representa- 
tive from  the  educational  community  of 
the  area  she  senes. 

The  Teacher  Corps  in  Hawaii  Is  also 
using  teachiii'-:  materials  that  are  more 
related  to  the  world  in  which  their  \m- 
pils  are  living  This,  of  course,  makes 
learning  more  enjoyable  and  interesting 
for  the  slow  learner  The  constructive  use 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  many  subjects  it  contains,  gives 
the  pupils  a  broader  look  at  the  world 
around  them 

Li  a  praiseworthy  notice  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Star  Bulletin  for  October  J5.  1967. 
that  newspaper  said: 

The  idea  for  the  Teacher  Corps  is  but- 
tressed >5y  recorda — the  records  of  young- 
stors  who  drop  out  uf  school,  the  records  ot 
police  -ind  courts,  the  records  of  generation 
.after  gener.itlon  who  retain  a  place  on  wel- 
fare and  seldom  move  far  from  that  niche 

The  Corps  is  funded  00  percent  by  the 
federal  Gcjvernment  However,  the  con- 
trol of  the  pro'jraras.  is  In  the  hands  of 
the  local  school  district.  The  members  are 
employees  oi  the  .-chool  system  '.vliere 
they  work.  The  .school's  authorities  de- 
cide 'Ahelher  a  member  will  be  hired, 
fired,  or  reassigned. 

Currently  the  appropriations  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  for  fiscal  1969  is  beiore  the 
Congress  On  the  basis  of  the  marvelous 
work  of  this  program  in  Hawaii  and 
across  the  Nation.  I  will  support  the  pro- 
L,'ram  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise I  support  the  full  administration  re- 
quest of  $31  2  million  for  1.500  coalmen 
this  summer 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSUMER 
AFFMRS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


this   p<ilnt   in   the  Record   and   include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  add 
my  wliolehearted  support  for  legislation 
introduced  today  by  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  S  Rosenthal,  of  New  York  tu 
create  a  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  I  have  joined  in  as  a  co- 
.>pon.sor.  It  is  most  fitting  that  the  90th 
Congress  which  has  become  known  as 
the  "consumer  Congress"  should  take 
the  initiative  to  orcanize  this  system  of 
safeguards  tor  the  general  benefit  of  the 
corLsumers 

I  belie\e  the  .statistics  maintained  and 
published  by  the  Federal  Government 
explain  fully  the  extent  of  consumer 
activities  Total  retail  sales  for  the 
United  States  for  the  month  of  March 
1968  amounted  to  $26,943,000,000.  The 
Bureau  of  Census,  which  maintains  these 
statistics,  reports  that  total  .sales  for  llie 
country  for  1967  amounted  to  a  stauger- 
ing  $3 KJ. 503. 000. 000,  which  is  roughly  40 
percent  of  the  country's  uross  national 
pioduct.  And  retail  sales  have  been  in- 
creasing each  year  at  the  rate  of  4  to 
7  percent.  Easily,  it  can  be  .seen  that  this 
is  one  of  the  areas  of  activity  within 
which  there  is  a  potential  for  greater 
con.sumer  .safeguards. 

The  historic  theoi-y  of  "'the  consumer 
beware"  has  come  under  unusual  pres- 
sures With  the  development  of  innovative 
adveitising  and  sales  techniques. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Miss  Betty  Furness.  the  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  and  to  her  predecessor.  Mr.s. 
Esther  Peterson,  who  luive  made  ^rcat 
strides  in  familiarizin-;  the  housewives 
and  consumers  on  the  pitfalls  of  hasty 
and  ill-considered  purciia.ses.  I  believe 
they  may  share  most  of  the  credit  for 
promoting  legislation  which  has  resulted 
in  the  Truth  in  Packaging  and  Labeling; 
Act.  the  Truth  m  Lending  Act  and  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act. 

However,  their  authority  in  this  vast 
area  of  .spending  is  -really  restricted  to 
an  advisory  role  and  it  Is  still  on  a  part- 
time  basis  carried  out  by  advisory  com- 
mittees. I  am  informed  that  there  are 
now  33  .separate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  "Ahich  have  a  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  consumer  m  varioos 
manners.  It  is  a  rare  occasion  when  all 
33  are  repre.sented  in  an  organized 
fashion. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
charge  the  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs with  the.se  responsibilities: 

First.  To  protect  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  consumers  of  goods  and  services; 

Second.  To  present  the  consumer  view- 
[X)int  before  Federal  departments  and 
agenc'es  m  the  formulation  of  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government; 

Third  To  represent  the  interests  of 
consumers  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
ceedings before  courts  and  regtilatory 
agencies;  and 

Fourth  To  assemble,  evaluate  and 
disseminate  information  helpful  to  con- 
sumers 

The  Department  would  also  receive. 


evaluate  and  take  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  complaints  concerning 
commercial  and  trade  practices  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  consumers. 

A  semiautonomous  unit  of  National 
Consumer  Information  Foundation 
would  be  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment and  would  administer  a  voluntary 
!)rogram  under  which  manufacturers 
would  .submit  their  products  for  test- 
ing aeain.st  specified  performance  char- 
acteristics The  comparative  results  of 
the.se  tests  would  be  indicated  on  infor- 
mation tacs  affixed  to  the  product  in 
order  that  the  con.sumer  might  be  better 
able  to  iudge  the  relative  merits  of  com- 
peting products 

An  Office  of  Consumers  Safety  will  con- 
duct a  continuing  study  of  the  safety  of 
liousehold  products  and  shall  identify 
and  publish  information  concerning 
the.se  i^roducts  determined  to  present 
an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the  health 
and  .safety  of  the  consuming  public. 

Finally,  an  Institute  for  Consumer  Re- 
.search  would  be  established  to  test 
liroducts  for  the  Consumer  Information 
Foundation  and  make  recommendations 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
to  the  need  for  consumer  research  of 
various  kinds 

I  am  i)leased  to  say  that  my  owm  State 
of  Hawaii  has  already  moved  forward  in 
this  field  to  protect  its  consumers  with 
the  establishment  of  an  OfHce  of  the 
Consumer  Protector.  Earlier  this  year, 
Governor  Burns  appointed  Mr.  "Walter 
\V  Harris  to  this  !X)st  and  a  general  in- 
formation campaign  has  already  been 
launched  to  apprise  the  consumer  of 
ways  to  improve  his  buying  techniques. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
as  urgently  needed  and  hope  that  early 
liearings  can  be  held  .so  that  the  im- 
mense public  interest  on  this  matter 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  its  favorable 
consideration  by  this  Congress. 


TALKING  POINTS  ON  THE  TAX 
INCREASE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
may  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  !).iint  m  the  Recoi^d  and  include 
extiar.eous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  i^ro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from.  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
close for  the  mfom-iation  of  my  col- 
leagues a  "  Mem.orandum  for  the  Presi- 
dent" dated  May  2,  1968,  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
on  the  subject  "Talking  Points  on  the 
Tax  Increase."'  This  memorandum  con- 
tains valuable  information  which  should 
be  of  deep  concern  to  all  Members  of  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  countrj-. 

The  Chairman  of  the 
CofNciL  OF  Economic  Advisers, 

Washington.  May  2.  1968. 

Memorandi-.m  fob  the  P»p.esident 
Subject:  Talking  Points  on  the  Tax  Increase. 

Through  Lloyd  Hackler,  you  requested  an 
updated  checklist  on  the  beneflta  to  the  Na- 
tion from  enactment  of  the  tax  surcharge. 

1    The  tax  bill  will  bring  the  present  hec- 


tic pace  of  economic  advance  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable and  safe  speed. 

The  record  GNP  incrense  at  $20  billion  in 
the  first  quarter — a  lO'  ;tnnual  rate^ls 
clearly  unsustainable. 

The  huge  Federal  Budget  deficit  Ls  fueling 
the  excessive  advance:  tlie  Ux  bill  would 
take  our  foot  off  the  gas  With  reckless  driv- 
ing we  take  unnecessary  risks  of  a  cra.sh. 

2.  The  tax  bill  will  truiurr  ttie  strength  of 
our  record  prosperity,  now  In  its  87th  month. 
Good  fiscal  management  contributed  greatly 
to  the  tremendous  progress  of  tlie  l960"s,  and 
poor  fiscal  management  wotUd  Jeopardize  the 
gains. 

In  the  past  7  years,  the  groicth  in  our  real 
GNP  (corrected  for  price  Increases >  lias  been 
nearly  $250  billion,  us  much  as  the  total  mit- 
put  of  the  Nation  iis  recently  as  19:^8 

The  real  income  (after  taxes^  <->f  the  aver- 
age American  has  Increased  31  '  .  as  much  as 
In  the  preceding  19  years  combined 

3.  The  tax  bill  will  curb  mfiation  and  start 
us  on  the  road  back  to  price  stability. 

Our  Nation's  spending  is  spilling  over  into 
higher  prices  becavLse  we  are  trying  to  btiy 
more  than  even  our  immensely  jjrriductlve 
economy  can  produce. 

Our  present  i'l  rate  of  inflation  Is  unac- 
ceptable, mnatlon  Is  the  cmrlcst  taj.  throw- 
ing the  burden  on  the  weak   and   the  jxxjr. 

For  tho.se  who  cannot  defend  themselves 
against  Inflation,  a  4^"  price  ! ncrea.se  is  far 
more  costly  than  the  penny-on-a-dollar  tax 
surcharge. 

Once  an  inflationary  spiral  pets  going, 
Congress  can"t  repeal  it.  But  a  fa.r  increase 
can  be  taken  off  the  books  as  .--oon  as  it  l.s 
no  longer  necessary. 

4.  The  tax  bill  will  halt  thr  dangerous 
tightening  of  money. 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  .00  years.  t!ie 
Treasury  has  to  pay  C:  to  Ixirrow.  because 
of  the  huge  deficit. 

Mortgage  rates  are  approaching  7  <in  the 
average,  and  are  running  way  above  that  in 
many  areas.  For  tl^e  .iverage  homebuyer.  an 
extra  percentage  jxilnt  of  mortgage  inter- 
est costs  more  than  the  .surcharge — well  over 
$100  a  vear  for  many  years 

Money  Is  beginning  to  pet  scarce  a..'^  well 
as  expensive.  Homebuilders  shotiid  not  be 
forced  to  suffer  a  repeat  performance  of 
1966. 

5.  The  Ux  bin  will  bring  our  budgetary 
deficit  down  to  a  safe  st^.r. 

In  a  prosperous  economy,  there  is  .•-Imply 
no  excu-fe  for  tico  S20  b2U:on  deficits  back 
to  back. 

Our  war  effort  can  and  should  be  financed 

responsibly. 

6.  The  tax  bill  will  promote  recovery  in 
our  world  trade  pos:tion. 

A  significant  part  of  the  Nation's  excess 
spending  Is  slopping  ever  into  added  im- 
ports. 

In  March,  our  trade  perfomi.ance  deterio- 
rated to  a  record  low.  running  in  the  red  by 
S158  million  Last  vear,  we  were  $344  million 
a  month  in  the  black,  and  that  -.vasn't  good 
enough. 

7.  The  tax  bill  will  generally  strengt'ien 
our  balance  of  payments  and  international 
position. 

"demonstrating  that  we  are  nianaplng  our 
economy  soundly  will  strengthen  irorld  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar. 

The  SDR  agreement  and  tl:e  Wa'^hington 
gold  accord  showed  the  power  (f  interna- 
tional cooperation.  We  have  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  to  maint;iin  that  excellent 
spirit. 

8.  The  enactment  of  the  tax  bill  will  be  a 
cont-i'- cingf  .succes.s  for  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

It  will  show  that  our  ability  to  promote 
prosperity  works  both  way<!:  to  apply  the 
brakes— when  needed— as  well  as  the  gas. 

We  can  prove  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
take  unpleasant — but  essential — medicine, 
even  in  an  election  year. 


9.  In  comparison  with  all  these  benefits, 
the  tax  increase  Imposes  relatively  sinall 
costs. 

It  win  take  away  only  an  average  of  a 
a  limited  time.  It  will  leave  Americans  $13 
billion  ahead  on  their  tax  blU.s.  compared  to 
the  rates  that  were  in  effect  In  1963 

It   Is    so   Important  that    the   Administra- 
tion IS  willing  to  cut  deeply  into  an  already 
stringent    Budget    in    order    to    produce    a 
broadly-b;used,    nonpartisan    comijromise. 
Arthir  M.  Oki-n. 


THE   KiOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MILLERS   FALLS   CO 

Mr  CONTF  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
thebodv  of  the  HFCORn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  '.<mpore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rt  quest  ot  I  he  uentleman 
from  Massachusetts"' 
There  was  no  obiect'on 
Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  week 
marks  Die  100th  iinnivi  rsary  of  the  Mil- 
lers Falls  Co..  one  of  the  mo.st  distin- 
guished manufacturing  organizations  in 
western  Massachu.setts. 

Ever  since  i)rimitive  man  di.scovered 
that  he  could  i^rovide  food  for  his  fam- 
ily, clotho  and  shelter  them  and  protect 
him.self  from  iiis  encm-'es  by  striking  one 
rock  against  another  to  make  tools,  tools 
have  become  among  his  most  imjiorlant 
po.s.sessions.  Indeed,  .'^ucces.sive  eras  in 
histoi-y  have  come  to  l)e  characterized  as 
the  a;-'e  of  sl-fini-.  the  bronze  ape.  tlie  iron 
ape.  the  aee  of  steel. 

Tins  week.  Millers  ?\alls  Co  of  Green- 
field. Mass..  moves  into  its  second  cen- 
tury of  unsurpassfd  craftsmanship  in 
the  design  and  production  of  Ijand  and 
power  tools  and  saw  bladrs  Sir.cc  18fi8 
tills  mt'-rnationally  kno-^-n  tool  comi^my 
and  its  skillful  nun  and  women  from 
nortliwesteru  Mas:<:(ch'isetts  have  iiro- 
ducrd  the  tools  which  have  gone  into  the 
openinii  of  tlie  West,  the  laying  of  thou- 
.sands  of  miles  of  railway  tracks,  the 
building  of  great  and  small  ships,  the 
con.struction  of  canals.  Ijridges  and  high- 
ways, the  buildir.p  of  liomes  and  giant 
.skyscrapers,  the  fabrication  of  farm 
equipment,  automobiles,  aircraft  and 
space  vehicles  and.  in  fact,  everything 
conceived  by  the  minds  of  man  and  made 
by  his  hands,  includinc.  today,  computer- 
ized equipment. 

I  daresay  tvery  man  m  this  Congre.ss 
who  is  familiar  with  tools  would  find 
many  with  the  trademark  of  Millers  Falls 
were  lie  to  reexamine  his  own  tool  chest. 
Later  this  year  Millers  Falls  will  cele- 
brate its  centennial  appropriately  in 
Greenfield.  While  in  discussion  with  Mr. 
Otis  E.  Brown,  the  company  jiresident, 
I  was  !)lea.sed  to  learn  that  they  are  not 
content  to  rest  on  i)ast  achievements  and 
that  work  throughout  the  year  will  con- 
centrate on  lone-  and  fhort-term  plan- 
nine  for  future  accomplishment. 
Mr  Brown  said  to  me: 
Our  .second  century  concerns  us  most  The 
double  insulation  of  electric  power  tools,  In 
which  our  Company  Is  the  American  pioneer, 
dominates  Company  thinking. 

.Although  we  are  now  marketing  more 
than  100  of  these  safer,  more  convenient 
power  tools,  we  are.  In  fact,  converting  our 
entire  tool  production  to  double  insulation 
now  that  the  National  Electrical  Code  ap- 
proves them  for  Industrial  maintenance  and 
construction  use  aa  well  as  for  the  home 
workshop.  At  the  same  time  we  continue  to 
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expand  and  Improve  upon  our  hand  tool  and 
saw  bl^de  lines  which  now  number  more 
th.in  4000  distinctive  produrta.  The  past  and 
present  experience  have  provided  us  with 
the  t<X';  technology  which  now  Is  utilized  to 
pro<lice  the  t-iols  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Accordine  to  Vincent  C  Glffen.  vice 
president  of  marketing' 

In  particular  the  market  for  double  tn- 
silited  shock-proof  toots  Is  expanding  at  a 
phenomenal  rate  We  would  not  have  deter- 
mined to  convert  all  our  p<')wer  tool  produc- 
tion tc<  double  iiisiilatlon  lind  It  not  been 
for  the  overwhelming:  response  from  the 
public  for  b<uh  these  Industrial  and  home 
•workshop  tools  We  concede  with  the  Na- 
tional Electrlca:  Code  that  conventlonul 
power  t<x)l8  are  ^.ite  when  properly  pMunded. 
but  that  phrase  "when  properly  grounded' 
Is  the  '.ularKjlble  Ahlch  has  Inspired  us  and 
Is  influencing  our  entire  Industry  to  con- 
-er.trate  on  "hese  safer,  more  convenient 
t<~)o!s. 

Despite  management's  attention  to 
what  lies  ahead,  the  company  does  not 
treat  liixhtly  the  years  of  experience 
which  have  produced  today's  Lidvance- 
ment-s  In  tool  technnloyy  nor  the  people 
who.  ,'eneration  after  generation,  have 
left  their  mark  on  this  peculiarly  dis- 
tinctive companv  as  stroncly  as  if  they 
had  imprinted  their  own  initials,  as  well 
as  the  com.pany  namr.  on  the  tools  they 
conceived  and  made. 

I  know  by  name  many  of  the  men  and 
women  workini;  in  this  company  as  well 
as  many  who  have  now  retired.  They  are 
a  particular  breed,  proud  of  their  own 
skills  and  jealous  of  the  quality  reputa- 
tion of  their  product. 

Recently  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eves 
some  iif  the  o'd  catalog  files,  bills  of  pur- 
chase and  .-;a!e  letters  nf  patent,  photos 
of  Ions  gone  employees  and  early  build- 
in.LTs,  documents  and  old  tools  made  a 
century  aao.  ani  other  memmablia 
which  is  accumulating  as  the  local  cele- 
bration nears 

As  the  old  tools  rf^appear,  it  is  absorb- 
ing to  see  hov  cleverly  t.hey  were  crafted 
to  specific  use.  how  they  built  beauty  as 
well  as  functional  util'tv  into  these  tools 
Most  I  have  seen  could  be  used  today. 
It  is  interesting  ti  compare  them  to  t.o- 
days  tools  and  to  see  how  one  model 
evolved  from  another  to  that  whereas 
the  principle  may  remain  the  same,  con- 
stant improvement  and  new  ideas  have 
developed  many  of  thf  m  from  .simple 
handtools  to  highlv  cimnlc-.-  electric 
tools  capable  of  swiftly  performinc;  com- 
plicated tasks. 

It  is  interestincr  to  me  to  learn  how 
Millers  FaHs  came  into  beinc  Two  young 
men.  Levi  I  Gunn  and  Charles  Amidon. 
coworkers  in  a  now  f  irgotten  tool  com- 
pany deeded  one  day  to  establish  their 
own  tool  firm 

Thev  did.  r'.nd  "vith  their  o'vn  hands 
they  built  a  small  factory  With  what 
little  capital  they  had  they  started  mak- 
ing tools  and  wooden  clothes  wringers 
Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  one  of  their 
clothes  wrineers  in  some  museum  de- 
voted to  Americana  They  comprise  oi^e 
large  and  three  smaller  corrugated  mils 
set  into  a  frame  fitted  with  springs  and 
a  handle  As  a  woman  turned  the  handle 
and  put  her  clothes  through,  wringer 
water  was  squeezed  from  the  garment : 
a  vast  improvement  over  wringing 
clothes  by  hand  or  pounding  them  on  a 


rock  Today  such  clothes  wringers  are 
collectors'  items  rarely  found  and  com- 
manding jjrices  far  liigher  than  when 
Gunn  and  Amidon  sold  them 

It  was  not  until  1865.  however,  that  the 
pair  reallv  _'ot  their  start  That  year  one 
William  Barber  of  Windsor.  Vt  .  came 
into  their  little  factory  with  an  improved 
brace  he  liad  invented  but  could  not  pro- 
duce alone  in  production  quantities  Up 
to  that  time  braces  liad  w>>oden  frames 
and  were  cumbersome  affairs.  But  Bar- 
ber's brace  had  a  malleable  iron  liandle 
which  permitted  a  wider  Nweep  than  wa.s 
po.ssible  with  the  wooden  brace,  and 
lience  permitted  faster  drilling.  Todays 
swift,  variable  .speed  electric  drills  and 
power  screwdrivers  trace  their  origin  to 
this  .same  Barbers  brace.  At  first  the  new- 
brace  caught  on  slowly  but  when  some- 
one at  Millers  Falls  developed  a  ratchet. 
Barber's  brace  became  the  most  widely 
used  brace  drill  in  the  world  When  pat- 
ents expired  othri-  manufacturers  began 
to  make  and  sell  Barber's  brace,  and  it 
still  is  t<»  be  found  in  widespread  use 

Two  disastrous  fires  all  but  wiped  out 
the  new  company  Ijeforc  1868  In  that 
year  another  Yankee.  Heno'  L.  Pratt,  a 
prosperous  and  far-.seeing  lumberman 
with  impressive  capital,  came  to  the  aid 
of  Gunn  and  Amidon.  He  had  located  a 
factoiT  site  on  the  swift-movmg  Millers 
River  near  Greenfield  There  he  built  a 
handtool  factoiy  and  mcoriiorated  the 
business  under  the  name.  Millers  Falls 
Manufacturing  Co.  'VV'lth  his  nartners 
fliTTily  established  in  the  production  end 
of  the  business  and  with  many  lines 
added  to  iiroduction.  Pratt  opened  a  sales 
office  in  New  York  City  Growth  there- 
after was  rapid. 

Toda:'  the  old  miHiace  and  some  of 
the  first  buildings  are  li  be  seen  at  Mil- 
lers Falls  though  production  there,  as  in 
the  Greenfield  t.^'ap'.  is  caiiied  on  in 
vastly  e.xpanded  buildings  and  on  the 
most  modern  of  production  lines. 

A  study  of  old  patent  rights  acquired 
by  Pratt,  mostly  from  other  inventors  in 
western  Massachusetts,  reveal  a  keen, 
judicious,  and  bis   thmkin'-'  mind 

In  1869  E.  P  Stoughton  joined  Pratt 
in  New  York,  ultimately  to  succeed  him 
as  president  In  1872  Millers  Falls  effected 
a  merger  with  Backus  Vise  Co  .  and  the 
company  name  was  changed  to  its  pres- 
ent form.  Millers  Falls  Co.  That  same 
year  George  E  Rogers,  a  manufacturer 
of  all-metal  miter  boxes,  joined  the  com- 
pany as  .stx-retao'  and  merged  his  com- 
pany with  Millers  Falls  Later.  Rogers 
became  general  manager  and  vastly  ex- 
panded production. 

The  1872  catalog  attests  the  growing 
number  of  lines  of  the  young  company. 
Many  of  the  tools  made  then  no  longer 
are  produced  becau.'se  the  eiaffs  and  in- 
dustries which  employed  them  no  longer 
exist  But  It  is  rather  astonishing  to  find 
listed  away  back  there  many  other  tools 
still  in  common  and  indispensable  use 
throughout  the  civilized  world 

Hardware  Dealers  magazine  for  1915 
credits  Mlllew  Falls  Co.  with  "always 
having  been  prolific  with  original  de- 
signs: many  new  tools  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  its  pioneering."  That  same  pub- 
lication goes  on  to  say: 

UnUl  brought  out  by  Millers  Palls  Com- 
pany, no  one  had  conceived  the  hand  drill 


Now  119151  Millers  P.ills  ir.iikes  2B  distinct 
styles  Breast  drills  were  originally  crude  :if. 
fairs  without  chucks,  but  the  Millers  P;.iis 
Company   at   once   added   a   chuck 

The  Langdoa  niltre  box  is  known  throuph- 
o\it  the  world  Before  Millers  Pulls  brouBhi 
It  out  there  were  no  commercial  mitre  boxes 
In  existence  ?>o  on  through  the  long  list  in 
p«rt  comprtKlne  the  modern  hand  h  icksaw 
fr.ime.  bench  drills  pocket  tool  holders  i-\. 
tension  hit  stocks,  drill  brace  bits  ioi!,ifr 
gauges,  etc  The  Millers  Palls  Company  ii,.s 
exercised  original  thought  and  lias  been  ti,p 
lather  to  .i  great  nutnber  ot  tools  now  con- 
sidered li:dlspens!ble  In  the  mechanics'  kit 

For  earlier  than  1892  Pratt  had  built  a 
worldwide  export  Ijusmess  which  is  con- 
tinued todav  The  history  ot  thecomi)aiiv 
Is  also  replete  with  inertiers  whicli  usiiallv 
followed  near  follap.se  of  small  lactones 
in  New  England  started  on  insufficient 
capital  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  acquisition  of  Goodell-Pratt  Co..  of 
Greenfield  in  1931  With  many  similar 
lines,  the  loining  of  these  two  companies 
brought  together  their  experienced  em- 
ployees and  provided  extensive  factnrv 
space  in  Greenfield,  on  which  Millers 
Falls  has  since  expanded  Some  other  ac- 
quisitions brought  into  the  company  tlie 
Coffin  &  Lei:;titon  tempered  steel  rules 
Laigne  micrometers.  C.  F  Richardson 
tempered  iron  levels  and  Stratton 
wooden  levels.  Ducharmes  &  Co.  ham- 
mer-forged screwdrivers,  awls,  punches, 
and  small  tools 

As  importap.t  as  new  lactories  and  tlie 
acquisition  of  new  tool  lines  were  the 
experienced  personnel  who  accompanied 
each  new  tri.n.saction. 

New  impetus  to  the  entire  tool  industrv 
came  with  the  introduction  of  the  first 
power  'oois  in  the  early  19:^0's.  Millers 
Falls  began  development  work  on  its  first 
power  drill  in  1926  and  thereafter  fol- 
lowed It  with  a  succession  of  jjower  tools 
includin.,;  electric  .screwdrivers,  sandcrs, 
polishers,  and  grinders.  The  field  proved 
hiuhly  competitive  and  competition, 
brought  continuous  improvement  as  one 
company  strove  to  outdo  another.  A  Mil- 
lers Falls  development  in  this  era  was 
the  pistol  'rip  for  portable  electric  hand- 
tools,  an  innovation  followed  by  all  other 
companies 

These  first  electric  power  tools  had 
little  insulation.  Today's  conventional 
grounded  tool  with  its  third  wire  con- 
nected to  the  inside  of  the  metal  case 
was  a  development  of  tb.e  early  1940's.  It 
provided  functional  insulation.  At  first 
the  third  wire  was  left  dangling  and  was 
intended  to  be  connected  to  a  ground 
through  a  water  pipe  or  by  other  means 
Ultimately  this  wire  was  incorporated 
into  the  plu-:;  and  the  three-prong  plug, 
which  had  to  be  used  with  a  three-plug 
outlet  or  with  an  adapter,  came  into 
being.  Th:.^  grounded  tool  then  came  into 
common  manufacture  and  was  approved 
by  the  National  Electrical  Code,  an  ap- 
proval It  retauis.  Until  Millers  Falls 
brouf  ht  out  the  first  fully  insulated  drill 
in  1961.  th"  grounded  tool  was  the  pre- 
ferred electric  power  tool  throughout 
the  United  States  It  is  now  rapidly  being 
overtaken  ijy  double  insulation. 

What  if  generally  hailed  as  the  most 
important  safety  breakthrough  in  the 
power  tool  industry  in  30  years  occurred 
wlien  Millers  P'alls  became  America's  pi- 
oneer in  the  production  of  double  in- 
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sulated  tools  in  1961.  In  that  year,  follow- 
ing a  lund  long  dominant  in  Europe,  the 
company  perfected  an  electric  power  drill 
.so  completely  insulated  that  it  required 
only  a  two- prong  plug  to  protect  the  user 
from  possible  electric  shock. 

Millers  Falls  Co.  wa.s  enthused  over 
the  potential  tor  the  fully  insulated  tool. 
It  had  been  m  use  in  Sweden  for  more 
than  two  decades  without  reported  shock 
iiccident  and  thereafter  liad  been 
adopted  in  country  after  country  in 
Kuropo.  Millers  Falls  spent  S3  million  to 
install  a  .streamlined  production  unit  and 
in  luce  of  some  industry  resistance  began 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  new  and 
improved  i)Ower  tools  in  quantity  and  in 
various  models. 

In  ■..'-sence,  a  double  in.sulated  electric 
power  tool  is  one  in  which  actual  protec- 
tion to  tlie  user  against  electric  .shock  is 
built  into  the  tool  by  the  Manufacturer. 
The  insulation  system  comprises  func- 
tional and  i)i-otective  insulation,  with  the 
two  insulations  physically  separated  and 
so  arranged  that  they  arc  not  .similarly 
.subjected  to  the  same  decree  ot  deterio- 
tatiim  infiuences. 

Development  of  such  a  tool  was  revo- 
lutionarv  in  the  United  States.  Under- 
writers Laboratories.  Inc  .  which  reviews 
and  api3 roves  electrical  devices,  wrote 
rigid  specifications  for  their  manufacture 
which  exceed  those  jiosted  for  conven- 
tionally grounded  tools.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  improved  protection  to 
users,  the  double  insulated  tools,  because 
they  had  to  meet  these  exacting  .stand- 
arris,  became  improved  and  superior 
jiower  tools. 

Underwriters  Laboratories'  approval  of 
double  insulated  tools  resulted  in  part 
from  that  national  testing  group's  recog- 
nition that  fully  75  percent  of  all  users 
of  conventional  itrounded  type  tools  re- 
moved the  third  i-rong  to  use  them  with 
two-pronged  outlets,  which  are  the  most 
com.mon  in  this  countr>-.  This  nullified 
the  (me  .safety  feature  built  into  these 
tools. 

Holland's  experience  contributed  to 
favorable  reaction  to  the  new  tools  in 
highly  sophisticated  electrical  circles. 
Over  a  5 -year  period  in  Holland  there 
were  no  deaths  or  accidents  from  elec- 
tric shock  while  using  double  insulated 
jiower  tools,  whereas  conventional  po'wer 
tools  still  in  use  were  responsible  for 
nearly  100  electric  shock  accidents  in 
that  small  countr>-. 

In  1967  the  National  Electrical  Code, 
the  national  body  for  the  approval  of 
electrical  equipment,  approved  the  use  of 
the  double  insulated  tools  for  industrial 
maintenance  and  construction  work, 
having  3  years  earlier  approved  them  for 
home  workshop  use.  This  decision  proved 
a  decisive  factor  in  establishing  the  new 
tools  on  a  jjar  with  grounded  tools  and 
started  a  trend  now  being  followed  by 
other  manufacturers. 

While  it  IS  jjerhaps  too  early  to  predict 
definitely  that  double  insulated  tools 
will  entirely  replace  conventional  power 
tools,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Mil- 
lers Falls  jaioneering  has  given  such  a 
movement  decided  impetus  in  a  needed 
direction 

With  several  years  .start  on  other  tool- 
makers  in  double  insulation,  and  with  its 
handtool  and  saw  blade  lines  continu- 


ing to  grow.  Millers  F'alls  enters  its  .sec- 
ond century  with  prospects  for  a  long 
term  of  increased  prosperity  both  for  the 
company  and  for  the  many  fine  nn  n  and 
women  it  employs. 


BUST  UNVEILED  TO  LATE  (^()L. 
MONROE  JOHNSON 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RECono  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  i)ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Col. 
J.  Monroe  John.son.  was  honored  this 
morning  in  appropriate  ceremonies  at 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
the  A.ssociation  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Practitioners. 

South  Carolina  is  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinguished career  ol  Colonel  John.son.  He 
was  truly  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
our  time,  devoting  more  than  50  years 
of  his  life  to  our  country  in  the  military 
service  and  in  positions  of  great  public 
trust.  Colonel  Johnson  was  twice  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

A  superb  bronze  bust  by  the  famous 
sculptor,  Felix  W.  deWeldon.  was  un- 
veiled in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
and  honorable  William  T.  Farley,  who 
for  10  years  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Railroads,  made 
the  dedicatorj-  address.  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  Mr.  Farley's  .'=plendid 
address: 

Remarks  of  William  T.  Faricy,  .at  DrnicA- 
TioN  OF  Bust  of  Col.  J.  Monroe  Johnson 
AT  Interstate  Commercf  Commlssion.  May 
e.   1968 

The  Roster  of  members,  paai  and  present, 
of  this  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  contains  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  Americans,  .'^n  etTort  to  name 
even  some  of  those  who  have  brought  dis- 
tinction to  Its  work  and  added  luster  to  Its 
escutcheon  would  risk  the  Injustice  of  in- 
advertent omission.  The  list  is  long  :ind  Is 
Inscribed  in  characters  of  .'^uch  brilliance 
and  durability  as  to  constitute  a  shininc 
and  enduring  record. 

But  we  can  agree  today  that  in  all  this 
long  history  of  the  Commission,  tiow  extend- 
ing over  80  years,  no  name  s-tands  out  greater 
than  that  of  the  man  whose  bust  we  dedi- 
cate today.  J.  Monroe  Johnson  commenced 
his  service  on  this  Commission  In  1940  and 
continued  it  through  the  year  1955  ;ind  twice 
served  as  Its  Chairman.  The  mlghtv  Colonel. 
as  many  of  us  who  knew  him  f  f ten  referred 
to  him,  was  really  a  great  American.  Engi- 
neer, soldier,  statesman,  acimlnlstr.itor  of 
exceptional  capacity,  he  served  his  cotintry 
well  and  faithfully 

Monroe  Johnson  was  a  most  :.ble  executive 
.\s  head  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion In  World  War  II.  he  had  the  vision  and 
foresight  to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  liad 
led  10  Government  operation  <  f  ihe  railroads 
In  World  War  I.  He  knew  that  each  of  the 
forms  of  transportation  ^yas  well  c  reanlzed  on 
a  N'atlonal  scale — the  trucks  through  the 
American  Trucking  Associations:  the  buses 
through  the  National  Association  of  Motor 
Bus  Operators;  the  pipelines  through  the 
Association  of  Oil  Pipelines;  the  inland 
waterway  carriers  through  the  American 
Waterways   Operators;    the   airlines  through 


the  Air  Transport  .\s.soclatlon:   the  railroads 
through    the   .'Association   of   .'Vmerlcan    Rail- 
roads  and   the   American   .Shortline   Railway 
.-■association    and    all    transport    through    the 
^r;Ol^portation  As.soclatlon  of  Ainerica   Colo- 
nel Jolmson  knew  also  that  the  shipping  and 
receiving  public  were  well  oreaiu/ed  through 
the    National    Industrial   Traffic    League   and 
the  National  Association  of  Shippers  Advl.sory 
Boards    He  realized  th.it  agrieuitural   trans- 
porlalion     was    .apably    ..ri:aiii/.ccl     through 
the    farm    organizations.    Although    as   head 
of   the   Office   of   Defense   Transportation    he 
was  not  responsible  lor  air  iranspivrt    he  rec- 
i.L-ni/ed  ihe  imixirtancc  ..f  tins  growing  arm 
..{  transpoTtation  and  coordinated  his  efforts 
with  those  responsible  in  that  Held    In  Mir- 
lace    transportation,    Monr(,'c    Jehnson    pre- 
lerred  to  w(,rk  through  and  with  the  existing 
tr.msportation  organizations  Uelievini/  In  the 
sound  principle  of  delegating  autluTltv  and 
hoUlini;  responsible  those  to  whom  authority 
was  delegated,  and  being  unafraid  either  to 
iiraise  and  reward  the  ellKiein  c^r  to  i.re  and 
punish    the    inelliclent.    he    coordinated    the 
ftlorts  of   America's  forms  of   transport  and 
us  ii.sers  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  the  great- 
est war  in  history,  it  could  truly  be  said  that 
nowhere   In    all   the   world   was   the  military 
might   of   America   lessened    or    the   striking 
power  of  Us  armed  forces  diminished  by  any 
lallure  of  transportation  here  at  home. 

His  brethren  of  the  Interst.ae  Commerce 
Commis.Mon  knew  his  essential  kindness  lOid 
his  innate  courtesy.  On  c^casion.  he  could  be 
u'rutr  and  even  impatient.  But  lie  tiad  .i  pas- 
sion for  justice  and  believed  that  Justice 
delayed  (Ould  be  lustlce  denied  Mke  most 
^reat  executives,  "he  belleyed  m  deciding 
things  quickly  without  being  ;>lrald  to  be 
wrong  once  in  a  while  Probably  many  of 
you  have  iieard  him  remark,  .is  I  have,  that 
perlection  was  an  .atnbute  lli.it  the  AI- 
inli-'hty  reserved  to  Himself  when  He  created 
:nan 

.•\  tr.iit  ol  Monroe  Johnson's  that  stood  out 
wa.s  an  intense  patriotism  I  recall  one  time 
being  on  .i  speaking  jjroprain  with  him  out 
in  the  Midwest  His  talk  i)receded  mine  and 
he  L'ot  up  to  speak  immediately  after  the 
jilavmg  and  singing  of  our  National  Anthem 
Almost  i^s  the  echoes  if  the  last  line  ol  the 
"St-ir  Spaneled  Banner"  were  tiding,  he  took 
ins  text  -land  of  the  free  and  iiome  I'l  the 
b;ave."  He  went  on  to  say  that  this  country 
■.you'd  say  the  Itmd  of  the  free  -o  long  as  it 
remained  the  home  of  the  brave,  and  no 
lontter  I  \yc;nder  what  he  would  liave  said 
and  thought  of  tcxlay's  dralt-card  burners 

Always  '.:  METorous  advocate  of  .-.  f.ibmct 
Department  of  Transportation  headed  by  a 
Secretary  of  Tr.iiifportation,  Co!  Johnson's 
■o:ce  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  raised 
m  behaif  of  the  affirmative  of  what  was  f.nce 
retarded  as  a  highly  controyersial  question. 
While  the  Colonel  did  not  live  to  see  the 
Deptirtment  ot  Transportation  come  to  its 
jjresont  efficient  reality,  he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  how  well  it  i-  workine  <'.it 
and"  how  the  fears  of  those  who  once  op- 
posed the  idea  have  been  proven  groundless. 
Monroe  Johnson  believed  m  our  two-party 
political  system,  and  was  a  life-long  Demo- 
crat who  would  .irgue  at  the  drop  of  the  hat 
v.-ith  anyone  \yho  ever  crit'.ciz.cd  his  party. 
President  Truman  held  him  in  high  esteem 
.ina  the  President'.-  door  was  always  open  to 
Viim.  whether  '  n  official  business  or  a  friendly 
social  rai;  Ircm  this  fnend  he  called 
"Steamboat" 

It  i.s  my  high  privilege  today  'r,  dedicate 
this  statue.  In  presenting  it  to  the  Inter- 
state C'.nimcrce  Commis.'i'.n.  I  fiedicatp  it 
to  the  memners  of  the  Commission,  jjresent 
and  future,  in  the  hope  and  m  the  confident 
belief  that  your  labors  and  theirs  %vi:;  con- 
tr.bute  to  the  welfare  of  .\merica  with  the 
s.smo  nobility  of  ptirpoae  that  characterized 
this  tireat  .American — J    Monroe  .Johnson, 

Mr.  Speaker.  Col.  J.  Monroe  Johnson 
was  born  in  Marion.  S.C.  on  May  5.  1878. 
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la  the  congressional  district  of  our  be- 
loved coUeaijue  John  McMii.lav  The 
fotlowinK  IS  A  very  brief  biography  of 
Colonel  Johnson  as  it  apfieared  on  the 
program 

J    MoNRoe    Johnson-    1878-1964 

J  Monroe  Johnson  was  a  soldier,  a  civil 
enfflneer  and  a  public  official  His  place  in 
history  rests  upon  the  sound  philosophy 
which  characterlzfKl  his  every  action,  md 
upon  his  vjlor  .»nd  dedication  But  his  place 
In  'he  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  well — 
t.hr«!e  who  were  his  colleagues  .it  work  and  his 
companions  ,it  play  —  rests  on  more  than  this 
.\  quick  blunt  miin,  he  was  .ilso  .1  Thoughtful 
man  ,\  m.m  if  i^reat  compaaslon  -  filled  with 
kindness  and  love  for  his  fellow  man  He  waa 
r»  happy  man  who  generated  happiness  for 
others  He  :ived  bv  the  doctrine  that  every 
m.in  should  be  liis  brother's  keeper 

He  served  in  the  Sp;inlsh-.^merlcan  War 
and  recrtilted  a  companv  of  military  en- 
etneers  for  service  on  the  Mexican  Border  in 
1  »lfl  In  World  War  I  he  served  in  the  heroic 
Rainbow  DUlslon  and  won  promotion  to 
Colonel  on  the  field  if  battle  during  the  First 
Arafonne  Offensive  I^ter  he  served  with  dls- 
tirwriDn  as  A-s^lstant  Secretarv  of  Commerce, 
a.s  Commissi' incr  of  the  InterKtate  Commerce 
Commission  of  which  he  Wius  twice  Chairman. 
,ind  i\s  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
TrTnsportatlon  He  won  the  Medal  for  Merit 
and  numerou>5  other  honors  over  the  years 
He  was  a  ?rettt  man  who  p.*hleved  his  greatest 
imbitlon     to  be  a  ".:'t  man 

In  .1  nation  essentially  provincial  In  spirit 
he  rook  a  national  view  of  the  public  ques- 
tions of  his  time,  and  by  his  service  to  his 
country  and  to  his  fellow  man.  he  made 
.America  a  happier  more  prosperous  nation. 
He  .'onfrlhuted  to  a  better  life  for  all 
m.mklnd 


GOOD    DEEDS    OF    DU    S.ABLE    HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Mr  OHARA  if  Illlnoi.s  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ,i.sk  unanmous  consent  to  extend  my 
renia:  k.s  at  rhis  point  hi  the  Record 

Thf>  SPE.VKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Rentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  wa,-^  no  objection 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
duMrv^'  the  days  following  the  death  of 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  the  new.s  media 
starred  the  damage  done  by  young  peo- 
ple I  am.  therefore,  callini,'  attention  to 
the  -rood  work  .studeiUs  at  Du  Sable  Hit:h 
School  did  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Klnt;. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
a  .storv  from  News-Clarion  of  Friday. 
May  3.  1968 

Dv  Sable  Upper  Grade  Center  Sttdents  Help 
Riot  Victims 

Throughout  the  turbulent  days  that  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr  studen's  nt  the  DuSable  Upper  Grade 
Center  honored  his  memory  :ind  'urtheretl  his 
dre.im  by  helping  their  fellow  citizens  who 
were  In  need 

Sponsored  by  the  Student  Council  a  drive 
to  collect  non-perishable  food  was  Initiated 
Through  the  -oncerted  efforts  of  the  entire 
s.:hool.  staff  ,ind  student  body,  more  than 
SIX  large  cird  board  boxes  of  ftxid  was 
gathered  and  delivered  to  the  Salvation  Army 
for  distribution  The  school  staff  gave  money 
for  the  purcha&e  of  bread  and  mlik. 

Memorial  observances  for  Dr  Kin;;  were 
held  iit  DuSable  Upper  Grade  Center  on 
.April  5.  1968.  At  an  assembly,  attended  by 
Student  Council  Representatives,  the  Rev- 
erend Johnson.  Pastor  of  Greater  St  John 
B.ipiist  Church  spoke  Johnny  Williams. 
President  of  the  student  council  also  spoke 
and  he  instructed  the  representatives  to  con- 
duct similar  -ervice6  '.n  their  division  rooms 


Essays  describing  the  observances  and  the 
significance  of  Dr  King  In  the  lives  of  indi- 
vidual students  were  wTltten 

A    student    WRITE-S 

At  this  morning's  meeting.  Rev  Johnson 
the  pastor  of  Greater  St  John  Baptist 
Church,  gave  a  talk  on  hLs  feel!ni»8  triward 
the  late  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  Kln^  Jr 
and  hl.s  civil  rights  movement  Rev  Johnstin 
knew  the  King  family  very  well  He  st  ived 
in  the  King's  home  for  some  lime  while  Dr 
King  was  growing   up 

He  stated  that  Dr  King  would  want  us  to 
follow  in  his  fix>tsteps  ;ind  carry  on  his  Ideas 
bv  means  of  nonviolence  That  Is.  we  should 
get  as  much  education  as  we  can  and  help 
to  get  equal  rights  for  all  Negroes  through 
nonviolence 

As  a  young  man.  Dr  King  began  thinking 
■ibi'ut  how  the  Negroes  were  beln^  treated 
and  decided  to  work  to  get  civil  rights  laws 
passed  so  that  everyone  would  get  equal  op- 
portunities, "for  we  all  are  of  the  same  world 
and  under  God  we  are  all  equal  " 

I  think  that  we  as  young  people,  can  stay 
In  school  get  a  good  education,  and  help  to 
promote  Dr.    King's   Idea   of   nonviolence 

LAfREN  Brown 

P  S  — Rev  Wllll.im  Johnson  gave  a  swell 
speech  but  I  didn't  realize  that  he  knew 
Martin  Luther  King's  futher  He  said  it  was 
30  ye.irs  ago  when  he  asked  Martin's  father 
If  Martin  was  >;olng  to  preach  He  .said  "I 
don't  know"  But  all  those  marches  have  been 
for  the  gcKxl  purpose  of  helping  Neirri-es  In 
gaining  opportunity,  freedom  and  world  wide 
peace  Dr  King  did  a  lot  before  he  died.  He 
knew  he  was  going  to  die  In  1964  he  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  He  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  to  receive  the  prize  What  he  has 
done  for  us  has  been  a  -ireat  honor  for  the 
people,  the  nation    and  the  world 


BETTER  TRAIMNG  OF  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OFFICERS 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'.^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  October  begins  the  50th  anniversarj* 
year  of  the  .school  of  foreign  .sernce  at 
Georgetown  University  For  almost  half 
■A  century  this  institution  has  produced 
men  and  women  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  fields  of  diplomacy  and 
trade.  F'resently.  the  .schools  administra- 
tion and  faculty  are  conducting  an  inten- 
sive study  on  the  curriculum  best  suited 
for  preparing  graduates  for  careers  in 
international  atlairs.  Dr.  Walter  I.  Giles, 
a  professor  of  government  in  the  school 
of  foreign  service  for  more  than  20  years, 
has  written  a  thoughtful  article  arguing 
that  a  broadly  based  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum is  superior  to  any  narrow  voca- 
tional training  or  aioa  studies  program 
in  equipping  the  members  of  our  foreign 
service  to  cope  'Aith  the  problems  of  our 
world. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  excerpts  from  an 
article  in  the  .^pril  38.  1968.  i.ssue  of  the 
Hoya.  by  Dr.  Walter  I.  Giles,  a.ssociate 
profe.ssor  of  government  and  .■-ccretary 
to  the  late  Father  Edmund  -X  Walsh, 
founder  of  the  school  of  foreign  service; 

CHA.NCE.S   IN   THE   Ct'RRIcriUM    OF   THE   FOREIGN 

Service   .-Schooi.    Ouri.ng    the   Last   25   'Vears 
-  By  Waiter  I   Giles    Ph  D  1 
In   the  decade   that   lias   passed   since   the 
death  of  Father  Edmund  .A    Walsh,  S.J  .  the 


.'^hool  of  Foreign  Service,  which  he  founded 
in  1919,  and  directed  for  almost  35  years,  has 
become  a  subject  of  Increasing  concern 
in  the  Oe<>rgetown  academic  communltv  The 
oondltl'>n  of  the  school,  and  Its  future  devel- 
opment, .ire  topics  of  frequent  di.scu.sslon 
.imong  students,  faculty,  and  alumni  Cen- 
tral to  their  dl.scusslons  Is  the  question  of 
the  School's  identity 

It  Is  contended  that  this  Institution  Is  log- 
Ing  Its  identity  both  .as  a  sc'iool  and  as  .1 
FoTiHgn  Service  School  If  this  Is  true.  Georee- 
lown  will  have  lost  one  c>f  its  most  prestigious 
resources  When  we  reflect  on  the  national 
and  International  fame  achieved  by  the 
School  under  Father  Walsh  and  appraise  the 
recognition  still  .iccorded  to  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity as  a  con.-equence  of  this  past  pre- 
eminence <.\en  the  slightest  jxisslbllity  that 
the  Sohtx.>I  of  Ftirelpn  Service  is  In  a  state  of 
erosion  should  be  a  mater  of  grave  concern 
to  all   friends  of  this  University 

E<lmund  Walsh's  direction  of  the  School 
ended  .n  late  1952  following  a  paralytic  stroke 
from  which  he  never  recovered  Nineteen 
fifty-two,  therefore,  marked  the  end  of  ,1 
long  and  eventful  era  In  the  history  of  the 
School — the  end  of  the  WaUh  era  Tliat  year 
also  marked  the  acceleration  of  a  pollcv 
which  has  brought  radical  changes  In  the 
ii.iture  and  operation  of  the  Forelen  Service 
School  the  policy  of  University  Intecration 
For  three  decades,  prior  to  integration,  the 
School  lunctloned  ,ts  an  autonomous  and 
Independent  m.stltutlon  within  the  Unlver- 
sltv  system  But  ivfter  1952.  It  was  thorouithlv 
integrated  into  the  University.  I  submit  that 
It  Is  the  con-sequence  of  some  15  years  f 
integration  which  h:vs  raised  the  Idenritv 
question  t<xlay  When  we  examine  the  Impac 
of  integration  r>n  the  nature  and  functionlivj 
of  the  School  we  can  lietter  understand  why 
Its  Identity  Is  now  being  serlou.slv  questioned 

rRII.  lOKNTITY 

But  first,  what  n  this  School's  proper 
Identity?  To  this  question,  one  can.  and 
does,  receive  an  extraordinary  variety  rf 
opinions  hypothesizing  some  particular 
framework  for  this  celebrated  Institution 
Identity  approached  as  a  semantic  exercise 
makes  possible  a  rationalization  of  any  elver. 
state  of  aff.ilrs,  or  any  potential  development 
Thus,  to  take  an  extreme  example,  I  recii. 
a  former  official  of  the  University  expres.'^ir.i: 
his  opinion  that  recardless  of  what  mii^ht 
happen  to  the  School  In  the  years  af-er 
Walsh.  Georgetown  "will  always  keep  'he 
name  'School  of  Foreign  .Service'."  To  him. 
.IS  to  some  others,  the  School's  Identity  would 
be  iiatisfactorlly  retained  simply  as  lone  ,is 
this  illustrious  name  was  preserved  Indeed 
about  the  only  consensus  concerning  'he 
School  that  I  have  found  Is  precisely  this 
the  'lame  should  be  preserved  for  public  rela- 
tions values,  if  for  no  other. 

•  •  •  «  • 

THE  WALSH  ERA 

It  Is  probably  too  early  to  perceive  the 
full  consequences  of  Integration  on  the  na- 
tional reputation  of  the  School  We  do  know 
•hat  under  Father  Walsh  this  School  achieved 
.in  extraordinary  professional  reput,ation 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  It  was  the 
cenlus  of  this  man  to  possess  the  remarkable 
.xbility  to  be  in  .idvnnce  of  his  times:  to  be 
able  to  transform  imaginative  propc«als  into 
working  realities.  At  a  period  when  few 
educators  could  scarcely  vlsuallite  the  idea  cf 
::  School  C)f  Foreltrn  Service,  or  even  the  con- 
cept of  a  foreign  service  education.  Edmund 
Walsh  has  already  achieved  such  an  insti- 
tution, based  on  such  a  concept. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  legacy  of  the  Schools  reputation  under 
Walsh  has  been  rich  Indeed,  lor  Its  Lime 
continues  to  attract  unusually  talented  ar.d 
promising  undergraduates  to  the  George- 
town campus,  despite  the  mea+rerness  <: 
financial  assistance  which  can  be  offered 
them 
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r\irnlng  to  our  description  of  the  School 
then  and  now,  the  major  changes  to  be  ob- 
served are  those  affectlntt  curriculum,  faculty, 
administrative  relatlon.shlps  with  the  Inte- 
iir.vted  departments,  allocation  of  academic 
resources  anion  the  University's  various  di- 
visions, the  administrative  .structure  of  the 
School  and  generally,  the  scope  of  Its  author- 
ity to  develop  and  implement  its  own  pro- 
grams. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  Fr. 
Walsh,  the  School  f  unci  leaned  v^-lthln  the  Uni- 
versity as  an  independent  and  .lUt-onomous 
unit,  so  auU'nomoti.s  indeed  th.a  this  status 
engendered  lescntnicnt  .ind  opposition-  as 
well  as  envy-  within  other  quarters  on  the 
tampus.  Sopar.tte  tinancini-'  and  budgetary 
discretion,  distinctive  and  independent  cur- 
ricula, its  own  faculty  and  administration, 
control  of  its  admissions  ,nid  standards  re- 
quirements— even  plans  for  its  own  build- 
ing- these  were  some  ..f  the  major  features 
,,f  the  formrr  School  of  Foreign  Service.  What 
these  features  added  up  to  was  this:  the 
School  had  lull  aut'iority  to  develop  and  ex- 
ecute ItJ!  own  academl<-  and  educ.itional  pro- 
grams And  It  did 

.\  vniqlit;  school 
Two  dlstlnce  .md  .-separate  undergraduate 
.-chools  were  then  a  part  of  the  University,  the 
liberal  arts  CX>l!eee  of  Arts  and  .Sciences,  and 
the  proiesslonally  (.iriented  .<chool  of  For- 
eign Service  While  these  twxi  institutions  ex- 
isted alongside  each  other  lor  a  number  of 
vears,  they  and  theU-  student  bodies  were 
,iidependent  entities 

,  •  •  •  • 

To  the  Sch<x>l  ju.st  described.  Integration 
h.^s  brought  many  changes  First,  it  has 
.iflfected  it,s  curr;<-uium,  moving  It  away  from 
its  profe.ssional  and  special  character,  and 
giving  it  mste^ad  a  pronounced  liberal  orlen- 
Utlon.  Under  Walsh,  the  curriculum  for  the 
entire  tour  lor  nve)  years  w.is  considerably 
lilfferent  irom  the  liberal  arts  curriculum 
then  pre-alllng  in  the  Colleae.  as  the  later 
V  urrlculum  involved  the  .social  sciences. 


But  now.  as  a  consequence  of  15  years  of 
liiteeratlon  there  is  a  striking  simil.irlty  be- 
tween the  programs  uf  Fo-eign  Service  .'tu- 
dent,s  and  those  students  in  the  College  who 
are  majoring  In  the  social  sciences,  Homog- 
enlzation  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
ciu-rlcula  of  the  two  schools  has  taken  place 
in  those  fields  In  which  they  are  most 
coneruous.  This  process  has  been  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible,  but  the  newcomer  on 
the  :ampus,  l>e  he  student,  professor,  or 
administrator,  need  only  examine  the 
catalogues  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service 
and  the  College,  then  and  now,  to  see  the 
cumulative  impact  of  integration  on  the 
curriculum  of  the  "iirofe-ssionar"  school.  First. 
he  Will  note  that  tiie  course  requirements  In 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  have  become  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  College  for  the  same 
years  Secondly,  he  will  observe  that  what 
remains  of  the  School's  firmer  distinct  and 
specialized  tirogiams  is  now  concentrated 
largely  In  two  years  of  course  offerings,  given 
chiefly  In  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Because  of  this  development  some  ob- 
servers believe  that  the  Foreign  Service 
curriculum  has  become  e=.=  entially  whrit  can 
pass  :o-  an  ordinary  international  relations 
major  In  a  liberal  arts  college.  Most  liberal 
arts  majors,  at  least  those  In  the  social 
sciences,  are  est.iblished  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic programs  carried  out  by  the  student  in 
his  junior  and  senior  years  And  t-->day's  for- 
eign service  "major"  at  Georgetown  results 
largely  f-om  course  requirements  completed 
In  those  two  years  Only  a  few  distinctly  For- 
eign Service  School  courses — long  established 
In  its  curriculum— have  somehow  managed 
n  survive  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
vears. 


To  some  people  the  development  just  de- 
scribed Is  a  desirable  one   They  believe,  quite 
sincerely,   that  "Foreign   Service"   shotild   be 
structured    merely    as   a    two   \ear   imu'ram 
(third  and  fourth  yean,  with  all  undergrad- 
uates   matriculating    in    the   College    of   Arts 
and  Sciences  for  their  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years.  Only  at  the  end  of   the  .sopho- 
more year  would  those  .students  desiring  1"  r- 
elgn  Service  move  into  that  School  liT  what 
would     then     be     a     two     \ear     curriculum 
Whether  such  a  "School  "  would  retain  even 
any  administrative  identity  Is  not  clear  Such 
a  development  would  probably  transform  the 
Foreign  Service  Scliool  into  essentially  a  de- 
partment of  the  University,  (rlented  academ- 
ically and  administratively  to  the  College  and 
the   Graduate    schools,    as    are    most    of    the 
University    departments    today.    The    School 
would  then  be  a  "department"   uUhout'h   It 
would  functu>ii  under  the   name  "School  of 
Foreign    Service  "    Wh.tever    the    merits    of 
such    a    prot'r.un.   that    is   certainly    not    the 
Foreign  Service  School  of  Edmund  Walsh. 

Curriculum  changes  under  lnt<^Frratlon 
were  also  accompanied  by  a  signlficint 
ch.mge  In  the  status  of  the  faculty  teaching 
m  the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  and  by 
changes  in  the  attitudes  of  that  faculty  to 
the  School  llself.  Now  that  Foreign  Service 
no  longer  has  a  faculty  (■!  Its  own.  Its  ( ciurses 
are  taught  by  professors  who  belong  to  a 
particular  department  EspeclalU-  important 
are  the  three  social  science  departments  of 
History.  Government,  and  Economics,  for  they 
provide  the  major  part  of  the  instnutlon 
comprising  the  Foreign  Service  curriculum. 
Professors  from  these  Integrated  depart- 
ments usually  teach  In  two.  sometimes,  three 
divisions  of  the  University. 

,  •  •  •  • 

The  experience  of  the  WTiter,  whose  teach- 
ing In  the  School  of  Forelen  Service  has  been 
first  as  a  member  of  that  School's  «iwn  f.ic- 
ulty.  and  subsequently  as  a  member  of  an 
integrated  departmental  f.iculty,  convinces 
him  bevond  question  that  the  organization 
of  the  faculty  today,  by  which  professors  re- 
1  ite  entirely  to  their  departments  ,tn(l  to 
their  special  disciplines,  rather  than  to  a  par- 
ticular school  and  Its  educational  programs, 
has  contributed  enormously  M  the  identity 
problem  of  the  Foreign  Service  School,  Under 
the  prevailing  departmental  system,  the 
School  is  merely  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
University  where  a  profe.ssor  happens  to  be 
assigned  to  teach  a  course. 


It  is  likely  too  that  he  posses.ses  an  aca- 
demic background  and  a  profession".!  ex- 
perience which  Is  almost  wholly  cut  from 
the  liberal  arts  tradition  Thus,  a  voluntary 
professional  identification  with  something 
•so  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American  liberal 
arts  education  as  a  "foreign  service  .school" 
is  not  easily  come  by.  Indeed,  a  few  irofes- 
sors  on  this  campus  have  gone  so  f.ar  as  to 
manife-st  outright  hostility  towards  the 
School  and  Its  students  To  those  professors 
the  School  is.  as  they  have  put  it  in  their 
own    words,    "the   foreign    school," 


social  science  <lepartments  of  this  Unlver- 
suv  teach  more  students  in  the  S<hool  of 
foreign  Ser\ice  and  the  Husiness  School  than 
thrv  do  m  the  College  their  relationship  to 
theWaUh  Area  schools  and  siudpnt  bodies 
is  .,ne  that  is  both  Indirect  and  prolesslonal- 
ly  (ilslnterested 

AFFECTS  rOMPS 

In  such  a  context  It  is  not  surprising,  for 
example,    to    lind    so    much    dissatisfaction 
nowadays     within     the    senior    'lass    of    the 
School    of    Foreign    Service    conrernlng    the 
admintstratl<'n    .if    the    oral    comprehensive 
examinations    Frequently  the  three  instruc- 
•o.rs  comprising  a  "foreign  service"  compre- 
liensive  board   view  their  own  roles  as  that 
uf    depart  mental    representatives    mot    as    a 
Foreign    Srnicr   faculty)    charged    with    the 
mission  of  giving  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion  in   their   department's   own   field    1  be  It 
history,   gi.vernment,   or  economics  1  ,   and   to 
do    so.    of    course,    within    the    rdlowed    ten 
minutes    In   effect,  the  fvrelgn   Service  stu- 
dent   IS   asked   to   i^ass  three  distinct   "com- 
prehensive"   examinations,    not    simply    one 
as  Is  required  of  liberal   arts  majors    Mrre- 
over.    these    three    examinations    are    to    be 
completed  wfhln  thirty  lulnuies,  such  time 
to  include  the  answering  of  even  capricious 
and    asinine    cjuestlons    which    do    emanate 
occasionally  from  some  of  The  departmental 
representatives  tisslgnerl  to  these  boards   This 
is    a    formidable    requirement,    indeed,    and 
one  can  onlv  marvel  that  the  rate  (T  failures 
has  not  been  more  devastatint'  than  It  has 
.  .  •  •  • 

The  fact  that  the  primary  concerns  and 
professional  interests  of  our  departmental 
chairmen  center  In  the  College  and  the 
Graduate  Scho^jl  has  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  the  difficult  relat:onsi-,lj)s  which  liave 
often  existed  between  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service  and  the  University  departments  dur- 
ing the  ver.rs  of  Integration.  These  ;idmlnls- 
trative  relationships,  normally  c<.mplicated, 
frequently  irustratlng.  have  snmeiimes  bor- 
dered almost  on  a  state  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

i.OST-WAI>H    ATROriTIF'^ 

That  oruanii^ailonal  problems  such  as  these 
exert  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  educational 
ml.sslon  of  an  Institution  such  liS  the  School 
(  1  Foreign  Service  can  be  readily  appreci- 
ated. For  without  the  willlne  collaboration 
of  the  departmenUs.  and  their  fa'-ulties,  the 
School  m  the  post-integratl<m  strticture  of 
todav.  '  can  accomplish  little.  Regretably, 
such"  collaboration  ha-s  been  all  too  lacking 
throughout  the  period  vif  integration,  and 
the  consequences  cf  tliat  snuatl'm  have  been 
disastrous  In  the  functioning  of  the  Sch'jol. 
looking  back  since  1952,  and  examining 
tlie  allocation  of  academic  resources  between 
the  School  and  the  College  In  the  subject 
areas  of  common  concern,  a  number  of  un- 
fortunate practices  are  seen  to  have  existed. 
In  such  crucial  matters  as  course  offerings. 
size  of  classes,  quality  i  f  instruction,  educa- 
tional and  administrative  services  rendered 
to  student..s:,  it  is  impossible  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Scho<-<l  of  Foreign  Service  has  si 
often  been  the  .stepchild  of  the  Integrated 
departments,  and  the  integrated  University, 


Although  Integration  means  an  indirect 
and  distant  departmental  rcla-ionship  to  the 
School,  its  academic  jirogram,  its  students, 
and  its  administration,  yet,  paradoxically, 
the  department  chairmen  have  exerted  an 
increasing  Influence  in  determining  the  na- 
ture and  functioning  of  this  Institution. 
Their  mission  is  to  "service"  the  teaching 
needs  of  the  School,  but  their  departments 
remain,  in  function,  tradition,  and  in  at- 
titude, predominantly  liberal  in  orientation. 
For  the  departments  the  important  programs 
are  those  which  they  administer  themselves 
in  the  College  and  in  the  Graduate  School. 
And  although  these  same  departments  are 
responsible  for  offering  and  staffing  courses 
In  the  School  of  Foreign   Service— and   the 


And  lost  sight  of  during  the  same  period 
was  the  extraordinary  opportunity  whl'h  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  otlored  the  Unncr- 
sityi  the  ability  to  further  the  established 
national  preeminence  of  this  School  in  its 
special  field  c  1'  education  hy  drawing  on  and 
putting  to  i:.s  developmental  needs,  the 
greater  resources  possessed  by  tiie  Integrated 
University,  As  other  educational  institutions 
beean  to  initiate  and  promote  viL'orously 
various  programs  of  international  studies 
and  training  lor  public  and  private  service, 
Georcetown  Foreign  Service,  the  pioneer  and 
long  acknowledged  leader  In  this  field— but 
now^    facing    strong    competition— lumbered 
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from   year   to   year   with   no  slgnlflcant   pro- 
grammatic developments  of  note 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  falhire  of  integration  to  establish  a 
viable  •iri{anl;r'utl<)nal  hasls  for  the  School  Is, 
I  believe  inherently  an  Institutional  one  Of 
course  pers. mantles  do  aggravate  Institu- 
tional difficulties  and  undoubtedly  personal 
factors  have  contributed  thetr  share  to  the 
burdens  uf  thts  School 

•  •  •  «  • 

Rather  than  accept  this  explanation.  I 
think  the  truth  of  the  matter  lies  In  the 
character  of  the  School's  organizational 
striicture  under  integration  It  is  Intrinsi- 
cally weak 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  purpose  if  this  review  has  been  to 
bring  into  fucus  ?ome  of  the  major  factors 
CL>ritrlbutlug  to  the  identity  crisis  of  the 
S<"hii<>l  of  Foreign  -Service  It  might  be  well  In 
chwiiig.  U)  remind  the  skeptics — those  who 
would  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  problem 
at  all  —that  the  situation  we  are  discusAUig 
has  been  with  ils  Tor  a  number  of  years,  and 
that  In  a  .sen.se  this  School  has  been  living 
on  borrowed  time — the  legacy  at  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  SchcKil  as  It  w;is  developed  and 
lefD  by  Its  founder.  Father  Walsh 

MSACSS  WAKNINC 

Consider,  for  ex.unple.  the  htghlv  respected 
and  informed  opinion  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  whose  dicta  can  'lardly  be  brushed 
aside  as  Irrelevant  to  the  present  situation 
When  the  Middle  States  submU'ed  Its  1961 
evaluation  report  on  the  University  as  a  part 
of  its  a,ccredltlng  process.  It  ral.sed  numerous 
questions  concerning  the  status  of  the  For- 
eign Service  School  within  the  University, 
and  'he  course  of  its  future  development. 
While  duly  acknowledging  the  long  and 
pn.ud  tradition  which  had  earned  the  School 
a  national  ,ind  in'ernatlonal  reputation,  the 
Middle  States  report  went  on  to  question 
whether  "he  School  ur  Foreign  Service  was 
any  longer,  really  a  school  .it  all  It  pointed 
our  that  It  now  lacked  so  many  elements 
which  normally  constitute  a  schi'n'il — ele- 
ment-, which  effectively  give  identity  to  an 
educational  Institution 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  that  was  1961  We  are  now  in  1968 
Have  the  Intervening  years  brought  that  ren- 
als.s.ince  which  the  critics  in  1961  deemed 
essential  If  this  very  special  school  were  to 
regain  Its  former  prestige'' 

To  that  question  the  reader  m.iv  draw  his 
own  conclusion 


THE  RFM.AKKS  OF  IHE  PRESIDENT 
ON  THE  SURT.\X  PROBLEM 

Mr-  REINECKE  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
nui.'k.s  at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  exrraneous  matter 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  aentleman 
from  California'' 

There  %»>  no  objection. 

Mr  REINECKE  Mr  Speaker,  this  last 
wtfkend  the  President  ca;.tigated  the 
Cor.i-'ress  fur  not  passing  the  .surtax  that 
he  requested  this  year  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  people  of  our  countr>-  should 
be  told  that  there  is  another  side  to  this 
storv-  The  truth  is  that  it  has  t)een  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  reckless  spending  policies 
that  generated  the  economic  crisis:  it  is 
mavetiver  the  ceditability  i^ap  generated 
by  the  President  that  has  virtually  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  In  the  U.S  dollar 
In  the  eyes  of  the  ^*orld— and  It  is  this 
same  creditabihty  gap  that  has  caused 
the  awareness  on  the  part  of  our  own 


citizens  that  we  have  no  national  leader- 
ship in  the  White  House  These  are  the 
reasons  for  the  crisis,  not  that  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act  We.  ti.e  Congre.s.s. 
simply  doubt  what  we  are  told  by  the 
administration 

We  cannot  in  good  conscience  soak  the 
taxpayer  with  higher  taxes  unless  and 
until  we  have  positive  assurances  that 
spending  will  be  reduced  by  a  significant 
amount  The  President  has  told  us  he  is 
economizin',',  but  in  the  same  day  he 
describes  new  Federal  programs  calling 
for  new  spendini.:  programs 

The  Congre.s.-;  just  cannot  accept  these 
windblown  promises-— we  want  legislative 
assurance  of  a  reduction  in  exi>enditures 

Tlie  Congress  is  to  some  deun^e  at  fault 
for  passing  many  of  the.se  siiending  pro- 
grams but  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  President  Johnson  has  been  at  the 
helm — of  Congress,  too— during  the  past 
4  years  Arms  have  been  twisted  as  never 
before  until  the  Great  Society  began  to 
take  shape  And.  now  that  shape  is  a 
gloomy  gray  ma^s  Mr  Speaker  no  one. 
not  even  the  President  likes  to  claim  it 

This  economic  crisis  is  purely  and  hon- 
estly the  making  of  President  Johnson. 
and  he  cannot  place  the  blame  on  the 
Congress 


REMARKS  OF  \'irF  PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  HUMPHREY  AT  POLISH 
CONSTITTTION  DAY  CEIEnRA- 
TION,   CHICAGO    III       MAY   o     1968 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  ii-.  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker, 
whenever  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
HfMPHREv  t\nds  time  to  visit  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Chicago,  it  is  always 
a  bright  and  sunny  day  Yesterday  was 
no  exception  when  he  delivered  a  most 
inspiring,  thought-provoking  speech  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  Accompanied  by 
Chicago  s  Mayor  Richard  J  Daley  and 
Illinois'  Governor.  Sam  Shapiro.  Mr. 
Humphrey  addresvsed  a  throng  of  150  OOO 
who  gathered  to  commemorate  the  ITTth 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Third  of  May 
Constitution  Dav 

As  a  long-time  friend  of  oppressed 
people  seeking  their  own  way  of  life.  Mr. 
HiMPHREY  Stressed  the  need  for  unity 
and  strength  in  support  of  freedom  and 
justice  in  the  world  At  this  point  In  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  include  Mr. 
HcMPHRE^■  s  speech  delivered  in  Chicago 
yesterday 

R£M,«RKs  or  Vice  President  Hi  blrt  Him- 
piiRET  .\r  Polish  CuNsrrrt'TioN  Dat  Ceue- 

llRATtON     CMtC.^OO,    ILL,,    MaY    5.    1968 

The  order  of  this  day — like  the  business  of 
this  ceiitur> — is  freedom. 

It  IS  unClnLshed  business  e\pry  place  in 
the  world. 

Here  In  this  country  and  abroad— in 
Washington  and  In  Warsaw  and  In  Chlcagcv — 
freedom  fa<:es  different  enemies,  meets  dif- 
ferent problems,  m.ikes  different  gains 

But  at  home  and  .ibroad.  the  convulsive. 
turbulent  processes  of  freedom  .ire  at  work- 
processes  that  are  never  quiet,  never  still, 
never  aa'lstled.  No  people   have  ever  gained 


:rft><l.ini  or  held  it  without  torment  ditfi- 
■  •iilty  ,ind  ferment,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
recorded  history  That  Is  why  we  meet  here 
t<xlay 

On  the  177th  anniversary  of  Poland's  dec- 
liir.itlon  of  freedom  but  rrcpdom  ;s  .still  to 
tx"  won  In  Poland 

In  the  iy2nd  yo.ir  of  .\merlca'r.  decl.'r.itlon 
:'or  freedom,  but  freedom  Is  still  America's 
unfinished  business 

World  W.ir  II  unleashed  jjreat  forces  of 
liber.ition  In  the  twentieth  ceiit\iry.  e\en  as. 
p.iradoxlcally,  it  lastened  .i  new  type  of  tyr- 
•mny  upon  vast  numbers  of  people  m  ton 
many  nations. 

But  even  m  those  n.ilion.s  the  seeds  of 
emancipation  are  beginning  .it  long  last  to 
sprout. 

In  Eastern  Europe  the  monolith  of  com- 
munism has  been  fractured  People  are  de- 
numding  and  getting-  emancipation  from 
rigid   inflexible  state  control 

Todav  the  emancipation  of  Eastern  Europe 
continues-  .md  so  does  the  American  revolu- 
tion 

'Freedom  Now"  and  "We  Shall  Overcome" 
.ire  common  cries    ill  over  tlie  world. 

Freedom  md  peace  are  the  universalities 
i>f  humanltv'*  purpose  and  me.uUng  .\iid  .is 
dlsT.ince  disappears   these  stars  draw  closer 

Tlie  world  gets  t.<x)  small  to  liide  .1  tvr- 
annv 

There  was  .1  time  when  what  happeiifd  ::i 
Krakow  hardly  reached  Warsaw  Later,  what 
happened  In  War.saw  hardiv  reached  Paris 
Today,  what  happens  in  .st.ire  Mlusto  roaches 
.ill  the  way  to  Humboldt  Park 

In    both    places    the   dream    is   the   same- 
tor  freedom  doesn't  lead  ever  to  satisfaction 
It  Is  .in  eternal  stairway  of  the  human  aspira- 
tion 

And  if  -America  stands  it  the  moment  on 
I  higher  landing  of  that  stiurvvay  than  Poland 
does  "he  Polish-American  stands  on  Ixith — 
ind  m  Ivith  ^^ases  pushes  upward, 

■you  ind  those  who  came  with  you.  and  be- 
;ore.  brought  the  lively  creative  qualities  of 
the  Polish  people  and  blended  them  Into  the 
New  World : 

A  love  of  country — and  made  It  love  of  this 
country,  too. 

A  blunt  dislike  tor  special  privilege,  and  .1 
complete  commitment  to  equal  opportunity 
tor  every  man  and  woman. 

A  Utile  haunting  sadness  that  things  are 
never  perfect-  — and  ,in  optimism  that  they 
.'an  be  better  if  you  work  hard  enough 

America  needed  that  spirit  when  yoiir 
fathers  and  mothers  came 

.\merlca  needs  it  now 

■Y'lU  above  all  know  that  when  we  tijlk  of 

bridge    biuldlng  "    we    mean    bridges    .imonit 

people  -  bridges  built  of  human  underst.ind- 

ing   so   that   they  will  carry   the   business  of 

nations. 

We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  '.vork  of  the 
Polish  National  .MUance  between  the  people 
>f  Poland  and  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
States, 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  .American  Research 
Hospital  for  Children  In  Krakow — and  some 
of  us  here,  Congressmen,  officials.  ,ind  prl\ate 
citizens  — and  I — are  Just  a  little  extra  proud 
of  that. 

Today  we  celebrate  a  Constitution  of  free- 
dom— landmark  In  liberty's  hlstorv.  and  an 
et^?rnal  benchm.irk  for  Its  future. 

Today  .md  everyday  we  learn  a  little  :n  re 
about  what  It  takes  to  make  freedom  real  — 
now — here — In  Poland— every  place  :n  the 
world. 

"Freedom  Now  "  is  not  Just  a  call  for  racial 
equal'ty.  It  is  a  call  for  universal  Justice,  and 
you  can  say  it  in  any  language 

The  same  drive  to  freedom  is  going  on 
throughout  the  world-aiid  America  must 
continue  to  lead  that  dnie 

Your  fathers  came  here  because  ;n  .America 
there  was  opportunity  They  believed  a  man 
should  leave  his  home  and  try  a  new  life 
where  there  was  a  chance  that  it  would  be  a 
better  life. 
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\nd  they  imind  11  Polish  Americans  have 
1)1  ived  their  lull  part  In  every  aspect  of  na- 
tion,.1  life  from  tlie  hardest  kind  of  work  In 
the  -ields  and  :;.c'<irles  to  the  highest  levels 
..f  profesKlon;il  mtellectu.il.  cultural  and 
politic.il  achievement 

Now  we  believe  that  the  same  broad  scope 
o,  opportunltv  should  be  open  to  people  of 
every  nation-  that  every  homeland  should 
be  a  land  of  opportunity.  Our  nation  Is  com- 
mitted to  that  itoal 

You  shouldn't  have  to  cro.ss  the  ocean  to 
iind  .1  better  life— and  you  shouldn't  even 
hive  to  cross  the  street 

Opportunltv  a  chance  to  be  the  best  you 
can  become-- has  become  a  home-town  af- 
li'ilr  No  man  ought  to  liave  to  leave  his  fam- 
llv  to  find  opportunity-  above  all,  not  In 
America.  No  .Mnerlcns  ought  to  understand 
that  more  clearlv  than  Polish  Americans 
separated  from  families  overseas 

Early  In  the  life  of  this  nation,  some  Amer- 
icans "were  made  free  because  Thaddeus 
K'lsrlusko  willed  ills  American  property  for 
that   purpo.se 

Other  Americans  can  have  real  opportunity 
now  not  next  vear  but  now-  because  Polish 
Americans  vrtll  refu.se  to  see  justice  denied  to 
any  .American, 

There  are  jienple  here  today  whose  fathers 
brought  the  first  new  light  of  freedom  to  the 
lec.ple  of  Eastern  Europe 

There  are  others  here  today  whose  fathers 
or  brothers  or  sons  have  fought  and  died  for 
freedom,  serving  their  country  In  the  New 
World 

What  Polish  .Americans  have  done  for 
them.selves  In  America— what  they  have  done 
for  America — makes  this  nation  more  be- 
lievable everywhere,  and  elves  people  every- 
where more  faith  In  themselves. 

This  IS  your  tradition  It  Is  mine.  It  Is  ours. 
We  will  go  on  building  it— together— Pollsh- 
.Americans  and  every-other-klnd-of-Amerl- 
caii-'  !;erc-is-or-ever-will-he 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  eon.sent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  uranted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN  for  legislative  week.  May 
6  through  0.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. Civil  Disorders  Cotnmis.sion. 

Mr.  Nelsem  '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
.M.n  R  FoRfi'  for  today.  May  6,  on  ac- 
count of  personal  emergency. 

Mr.  Ci-NNiNOHAM  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  i  for  week  of  May  6  on 
account  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr,  Burke  of  Florida  '  at  the  reque.st  of 
Mr  Gerald  R,  Ford'  for  May  6  and  7, 
1968,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  '  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
MiNK'  for  today  on  account  of  official 
b'lisme.s'^. 


SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 
Bv  unanimous  con.sent.  permis.slon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   proL'ram    and    any    special    orders 
lieretofore  entered,  was  cranted  to: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNAN '  for  30  minutes  on 
May  9.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
reuse  and  extend  lemarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  DoRN   and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 


Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
related  matter. 

Mr.  Berry   prior   to  pa.ssage  of   H.R. 
1467  on  Consent  Calendar  today. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL,  to  extend  his  remarks 

immediately  after  passage  of  H.R.  10573. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks  on  bills  considered   under 

.suspen.sion  of  the  rules. 

Mr  Albert  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  the  passage  of  H.R.  15822  and  to 
include  certain  reports,  letters,  and  data. 
Mr.  Ayres  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steicer  of  Wisconsin)  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  remarks  of  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin  on  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  of  1968, 

Mr.  Pollock  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wi.sconsint  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin  on  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  of  1968. 

Mr,  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  tables  on 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 

Mr  Price  of  Illinois,  to  extend  his  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H.R.  15348.  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  Boland,  to  extend  his  icmaiks  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  H  R.  10573  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  following  the  remarks 

of  Mr,  MiNSHALL. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  three  Instances. 

Mr,  McEwEN  in  three  instances 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr,  Zwach  in  two  in.stanccs. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 
Mr,  Chamberlain  in  two  in.stances, 
Mr.  CowGER. 
Mr,  Gude. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr,  Pettis. 

Mr.  MINSHALL. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

iThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNAN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  three  In- 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Long  of  Mar>-land. 
Mr.  Fraser  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Ptjrcell. 
Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Satterfield  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  M06S  in  t'wo  instances. 


Mr,  Gonzalez  in  three  in.stances, 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Ma.s.sachu.setls  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Hamilton, 

Mr,  Nix, 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Penn.sylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Boland  m  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  RdONEv  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dawson. 


.SENATE   BILLS    HLFr.HRED 

Bills  lit  ;he  Srnale  of  the  lollowinii 
titles  wen-  :aken  liom  llie  Siieaker's 
table  and.  under  llu-  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  :!0()0  An  .ict  to  ,iniend  section  5o:!ili 
of'  the  Federal  Pr.-iperty  and  Administrative 
.Services  Act  of  1949  Kj  extend  lor  a  i>erlod 
"of  5  years  the  .lUthori/ation  to  make  appro- 
iirl.aions  lor  .ilkx-atlons  and  grants  lor  the 
collection  and  publication  <'f  documentary 
.soiirri's  sis?nincant  to  the  hlsUiry  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations:  and 

S.  2269,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Aueust 
27  1954,  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
lishinK  vessels  of  the  United  .States  by  lor- 
eien  countries,  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  ;.nd  fisheries 


SENATE     ENROLLED     BILL     SIGNED 
The  Speaker  announced  his  sienature 

to   an    enrolled    ,ioint    resolution   of   the 

Senate  'jf  the  followin'^r  title: 

SJ  Res.  131,  Joint  reKolulion  to  designate 

Mav  20,   1968,  as  ■■Ch,irlotte,  N  C  Day" 


BILL   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr,  BURLt^ON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  followinc  title: 

HH  10477.  To  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program,  to 
imend  the  National  Housine:  Act  with  re- 
spect to  interest  rates  on  Insured  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  ad.iourn. 

The  motion  was  acrrecd  to: 
inalv  lat  4  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.i. 
the  Hou.se  adiourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday  Mav  7.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


I  move 
accord- 


EXECUTIVE  COMML-NICATIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rrle  XXIV,  executive 
communication.s  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1814  A  communication  :rom  the  President 
of  -he  Un'.ted  States  'ran.smittlnz  a  recom- 
mendation urETlng  lmn.ed:ate  action  by  the 
Oongress  on  the  tax  increase  iH  Doc^  No, 
305  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 

1815  A  letter  'rom  the  GomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tran.smlttlng  a  re- 


llsiO 
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p<jr*,  uf  r»xajTilnat.lon  of  nnanolal  stat^rr.eats 
.•t  'he  Sr  I.awence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
pomUori  for  calendar  ye«r  1966.  pursuant  Co 
t.'.H  pr<.v'.alons  .f  Jl  USC  Ml  :H  Drx:  No 
306  I .  t/i.  the  Cjmmif.ee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erj'lons  and  orderetl  to  be  printetl 

1816  A  letter  rr'>m  the  Comptroller  General 
.  f  tlie  I'liited  St-ites  trajismlttinx  a  report 
of  revised  practices  needed  for  acquiring  con- 
trol of  sites  for  leased  p<«lal  f.iclUfe*.  Post 
ofB'-e  Df-i'Mr'ni' rr  t<i  the  Committee  on 
Govf>rnmeiit  OpfT-vtions 

H17  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eril  of  the  UnUed  Stiites.  transmlttlnj;  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  activities  of  the  Job 
(■  tT\-is  Men  s  Cr^r.ter,  Tcnsnie  Point.  Oreg  .  of- 
fice of  Efconr^c  Opport'inity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   >n   O'lvernment  Operations. 


RFPf  iR  rs  OF  C-OMMin-KK.S  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLLTTONS 

L'nder  clau.  »'  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  May  2, 
1968.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
May  3.  1968: 

\fT  EVINti  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
ApptT.prUetons  HR  17023  A  bill  making 
sipprt'pria'lrins  for  sundry  Independent  ex- 
er-itlve  bureaus,  board.''.  commlS-'^lons.  cor- 
p<irL-itloiis,  a|i;en<-les.  ifTlop.'!.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  *hf  nscal  year  endlni?  June  30.  1969,  .md 
for  orJipr  purposes  (  Rept  No.  1348 1  Reierred 
to  t.nt>  Cf  nimi'tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

\Submitted   Ma'j  6.   1968] 

L'nd.-r  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committee.s  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pr:ntinir  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PATMAN  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Curren  y  HR  16911  A  bill  to  provide  for 
US  p.irticip.ition  m  the  facility  based  on 
special  drawn. g  rights  In  the  International 
Monetary  Fu  id.  .md  for  other  purposes 
(Repr  No  13491  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Wh'  !e  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unliin 

Mr  NIX  Cimmittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  H  R  15:187  .A  bill  to  amend  title 
39  United  Staies  Code  to  provide  for  dla- 
■■tpUnary  action  ag.ilnst  employees  In  the 
p<j.-.tal  field  service  who  assault  <ther  em- 
plo'.ees  in  such  service  In  the  performance 
if  ofRclal  duties,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1350)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  WILII.S  Committee  on  Un-.Amer!can 
Activities  Report  entitled  •Guerrilla  War- 
fare Advoca-es  In  the  Unlte^l  Stit«s"  (Rept. 
No  1351)  Referred  to  the  Comml-tee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PLBLIC  BILLri  .\NL)  KKriOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  ot  rule  XXII  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Ho  ise  of  May  2,  1368. 
the  followms'  bill  was  introduced  on  Mav 
3,  1968 

Bv  Mr  EVINS  Of  Te!liie.-.-.ee 
H  R  17023.  .A  bill  making  appropriations 
fiT  .sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
btiards.  commissions,  corporations,  ajjencles, 
offices,  and  the  Dep.<rtment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.   Iy69.  -Tnd  for  other  purposes. 

[Subnvttfd  May  S,  196S\ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr    CELLER 
HR   17024    A  bill  to  repeal  section  1727  of 
tit:e   18    United  States  Code,  so  as  to  permit 
prosecution   of   postal   employees   for   failure 


By  \Jr  GOODELL 

A  bill  to  more  effectively  pro- 


lo  remit  pustage  due  cniiecthns.  under  the 
postal  embezzlement  statute,  section  1711  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  .Mr   EDMONDSON 

H  R  170-J.S  A  bill  to  designate  lock  and  dam 
No  17  on  the  Verdigris  Ri\er.  Okla.,  .is  the 
Chouteau  lock  and  dnm;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  WorkR 

By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  California 

H  R  17026  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  in  recognition  of  the  out- 
standing services  of  Uie  Reverend  Dr  .Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr  .  to  the  cauise  of  the  individ- 
ual rights  and  the  equality  of  men,  U)  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  .Mr    FEIOHA.N 

H  R  17027  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  .^ct  to  provide  f<.>r  a  national  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  avnllnblllty  of  necessary 
in'urince  protection  Inr  residential  ai;d  busi- 
ness properties  against  rlre  crime,  and  other 
penis,  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  the  pri- 
vate property  insurance  industry,  to  provide 
rehabiUt.itlon  .isslstance  for  low-Income 
property  owners  whose  properties  do  not  meet 
reasonable  underwriting  standards,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  reinsurance  with  appropriate 
li.>ss  sharing  by  the  St.ites  against  insurance 
losses  resulting  frfim  riots  and  otlier  onll 
commotion,  and  for  oth»>r  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R   170« 

hlblt  dLscrtminution  In  employment  because 
of  race,  color  rellgltm.  sex.  or  national  origin, 
.ind  for  other  purpo.ses.  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  md  L.ilx.r 

Bv  Mr    HORTON 

H.R.  17029  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  sis  the  fiscal  year  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

By   Mr    HOW.ARD 

H  R  17030  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H  R  17031    .A  bin  to  establish  the  Country- 
side Development  Commission   to  study  the 
economlr  problems  of  rtiral  .America;   to  the 
l'omm;''.-'e  •  ii  A^ricol'uif 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H  R.  17032.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  existing  programs  to  build  low- 
and  m'xlerate-lncome  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr    REID  of  New  York: 

HR.  17033.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1 
I  Federal-aid  highways  I  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  as  .amended,  to  establish  local 
highway  planning  review  commissions  to 
consider  conservation  problems  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  federally  aided 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr    SCHERLE- 

HR  17034  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code  to  remove  persons  from  Federal 
employment  who  engage  in  unLawful  acts 
connected  with  civil  disorders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  .Mr   THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R    17035    .A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  >.n  i  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    V.A.NDER  J  ACT 

HR.  17036  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  wheat  .md  feed  graln.s.  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  .^gri- 
culture 

Bv  Mr    .ASHBROOK 

HR  17037  .A  bill  to  guarantee  that  every 
employee  jf  the  Federal  Government  shall 
have  the  right  to  refrain  from  union  activ- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


H  R.  17038    A  bill  to  encounige  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitaljle 
basis;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 

H  R  17039  -■V  bill  limiting  the  use  lor  dem- 
onstration purposes  of  any  feder.iUy  owned 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  requir- 
ing the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WALKER 

H  R    17040   A  bill  to  exclude  the  19  Pueblos 
of   New    Mexico   from   title   II   of  Public   I.iw 
90  284    iHR     J.S16I      to    the   Committee   .in 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    WATTS 

HR  17041  A  bill  to  amend  the  liUern.ii 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  lor  the 
c;irryover  of  previously  taxed  income  vo 
transferees  of  stock  of  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corjxjratlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  .Means 

By  Mr.  BEN N Err 

H.R.  17042  A  bill  to  .iinend  title  10  ,)f  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  i-ertjiln  expenses  Incurred  hv 
Indlvldiials  to  imntir  the  memory  of  member'; 
of  the  .Armed  Forces  missing  m  iictlon  or  \\'.u> 
died  while  in  service  and  whose  remains  c;ir.- 
not  be  recovered:  to  the  Committee  u 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  DENT 

H  R    17043.  .A  bill  to  encourage  the  growh 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  r  immlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   KRELINGHUYSEN : 

HR.  17044.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  employment  .UKl  re- 
location assistance  for  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  .Affairs 

By    Mr     KYL    i  U  r    himself    and    Mr. 

Cl'RTISl 

HR.  17045  .A  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  studv  of  future  water  needs 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin;  to  the  Commiitee 
on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr  PERKINS  i  for  himself.  Mr. 
DF:Nr  Mr  Dantf.is.  Mr  Wn.Li.\M  D. 
Fi'KD  Mr  Haihawav  Mrs  MiNi^  .iid 
Mr    B'  KToN  of  California  I 

H.R  17046  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  partlrlpant.s  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  to  e^tabllsh  inmlnuim 
standards  for  vesting  and  funding  oi  pri\ate 
pension  plans,  to  provide  an  Insurance  pro- 
itram  cuaraiiteenit;  pi.iii  tfrnunatlon  protec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labcr. 
Bv  Mr  SCHWENOEL: 

H  R  17047.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs  to  Increase  knowledge 
of  tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other  severe 
local  !*torms,  to  ae\  elop  methods  for  detcctlni; 
storms  for  prediction  and  advance  warnlne, 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  .i 
National  .Se- ere  .Storms  Service:  to  'he  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  .Mr  WHALLEY  for  himself  and 
Mr  DiNi 

H.R.  17048.  A  bin  to  i-ncourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  lair  and  ecjultable 
ba.sls;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean=. 
Bv  Mr    .A.<HHR(JOK: 

HJ,  Res.  1260.  Joint  resolution  pri'posmg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unitc<l  States,  extending  the  right  to  'ote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CELLER: 

H.J.  Res.  1261  Joint  resolution  to  -om- 
memorate  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
Ushme.it  of  Yellowstoiie  N.ulonal  Park  by 
providing  for  the  National  Park  Centennial, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Uj  the  Committee  on 
Uie  Judiciary 

By  .Mr    FA.SCELL 

H  J  Res  1262.  Joint  resolution  to  .luthor- 
Ize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  existing  c<jmpensatlon  system  for 
motor  vehicle  accident  lo;-ses,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Comnullee  on  Interstate 
uiul  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr  GRAY 
HJ  Res  1263.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
I'le  President  to  proclaim  May  5,  1968,  as 
■Chaplains'  Sunday";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ROBISON: 
H  Cori  Res  775    Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing   the    Joint    select    Committee   on 
Observance  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  Arm- 
istice Day;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
BvMr.  FRIEXIEL: 
H  Res   1159    ResoluUon     providing     addi- 
tional  compensation   lor  services   performed 
t)v  certain  employees  In  the  House  Publica- 
tions Distribution  .Service;  to  the  Committee 
,vn  House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H    Res    1160.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  Investi- 
gations  authorlyed    by   rule    XI(8»    Incurred 
by    the   Committee   on    (-,o\ eminent   Opera- 
tlbns;   to  the  rominltlee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

liv  .Mr  RlVKRS: 
H  Res  1161  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  Civilian  Ad- 
■  isory  Panel  on  Mllltarv  Manpower  Procure- 
ment"; to  the  Committee  on  House  .Admin- 
istration. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  .^ND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill.s    and    losolutions    were    introduced 
,ind  .severally  roterred  as  follows: 

Hv  Mr    ANNUNZIO 

MR   17049    A    bill    :or    the   relief   of   Paolo 

DelleOrazle.  Aiit  oiiia  DellcCirazlo.  Paolo  Del- 

fCrazie.     Jr..     Fn.iicesco     DelleGrnzie.     and 

Uo.soanna  DelleOrai:ie:   to  the  Committee  on 

■he  Jiidlrlarv. 

H  U.  17050    A  lull  tor  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Morettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BARRETT. 
H.R.  17051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doinen- 
Ico  Sbraccla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H  R.  17052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17053,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignazlo 
Santangelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUTIKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  17054.  A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Jose 
Mendoza  Lallned;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  17055.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fortun- 
ate C.  Rana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  17056.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
W.  Hoffman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  17057.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr    i;u;li 
E.   I^aviU-las;    to   the   Committee   "ii    the   Jii- 
dici,\rv. 

H.R.   17058.   A  bUl   for   the   reliel    of   Pearo 

Lobato:   to  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judiciary. 

H.R.   17059.   A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Wong 

Poon   Ming;    to    the    Commiitee    ^n    ihe   Ju- 

diciarv. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.   17060.   A  bill   lor   the   .Tliel    ol   Tullio 
Luigi  Beillardlnl;    to   the  Committee   ■  .n  the 
Judiclarv. 

HR.  17061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Antonio 
Hegalbuto.    his    wife.   Maria    Repalbuto.   and 
their  son.  I>imenlco  Rfc;ilbuto:  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judici.irv, 
Bv  Mr.  HARVEY: 
HR.  17062.  A  bill  for  llie  relief  of  .\utonlo 
Randazzo  and  his  wite.  Bnrtola  Pcrailio  Ran- 
d.iZzo:    to   the  Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HOWARD : 
H.R.  17063.  A  1)111  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
D.  Hyers;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciary, 


By  Mr  KING  of  New  York : 
HR.  17064.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Guerriero;    to    the    CommltU-e    on    the    Ju- 
diclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  KUPFERMAN; 
H.R,    17065.   A  bill   for   the  relief   of  Dong 
Joon  Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  17066.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Irving 
M    Sobln  Co..   Inc.,   and  or   Irving  M.  Sobln 
Chemical  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MAHON: 
HR   17067.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Eugene 
L.  Monagln;   lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH; 
H.R.  17068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lok  Sul 
Fong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R   17069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Canulo;   to  the  Committee  '>n  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  OLSEN : 
HR.  17070,   A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Mrs.  I3a- 
siltsa   F    C-.omez:    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiclarv. 

HR  17071  A  hill  lor  the  relif!  '  •:  D.uiiel 
Assl  Kasld:  to  the  Committee  on  l  lie  Judi- 
clarv. 

By  Mr   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR   17072.   A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  .Antonio 
Malhelro  Ferreira  d.i  Silva;    -."  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judicl.;rv. 
BvMr.  REES: 
11  R.  17073.  A  bill  lor  tlic  rciict  ol  Nouritza 
Chillngerian    Mgrdltchl.ui    and    Jesslc;i    Mgr- 
ditcVi;an;  lo  the  Coin!nltt<>e  "U  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr,  VANDER  JAGT: 
HR.  17074.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  ol   Kdv.'ard 
Rruan:   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HR    17075.  A  bin  for  the  relief  <  .f  Dr    Ro- 
an-o   L.   J.ibalhis.   and   his    wife.    Dr.    Elvira 
R^sca-Jaball-as;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
,Uidic;.irv. 
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The  Senate  met  al  1-  noon,  and  was 
cnUfd  to  order  oy  the  President  pro 
U'lnpore. 

Tiie  Chanlain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Hams,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
;)rayer: 

God  and  Father  of  mankind  who  opens 
the  L-alcs  of  the  morning,  send  us  forth 
vith  powers  ol  mind  and  body  to  front 
rhe  duties  and  responsibilities  of  another 

day.  ,     ,       ,, 

In  these  days,  thrilling  with  the  loveli- 
ness of  -sprinE,  we  thank  Thee  for  every 
sacrament  of  lieauty  as  we  bend  in  won- 
der bv  bushes  aflame  with  Thee.  May  the 
ulor!*^of  the  earth  be  but  a  parable  of 
the  things  that  are  excellent,  blooming 
:n  our  risen  lives  We  bow  for  the 
.strengthening  benediction  of  our  morn- 
ing praver. 

We  turn  lo  Thee,  driven  by  our  tension 
lor  the  present,  anxiety  about  the  future, 
deep  concern  about  ourselves,  our  Na- 
tion, and  our  world.  Heal  the  divisions 
'.vhich  shorten  the  arm  of  our  national 
might  as  we  stand  at  this  crossroads  of 
insion.-.  Make  us  tall  enough  for  these 
testing  days. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer  s 
name.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  i)roceedin'-.',  ol  Friday, 
May  3,  1968,  be  dispcn.se d  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation   to   the   transaction   of    routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. „,.., 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1083  and  1084. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MIGRANT  HE.^LTH  .SERVICES 
The  Senate  proc'ocdcd  lo  consider  the 
bill   'S.  2688'    to  i  xlend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Ser\icc  Act   lor  migrant 
health  .services,  which  liad  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  with  an  amendment  on  paae 
1    line  7,  alter  the  word  -thKCof"  strike 
out  -not  to  exceed  S9.000.000  for  the  lis- 
cal  year  ending  June  30.  U<68.  n3.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  cndincr  June  30.  1969. 
S15  000.000    for    the    fi.scal    year    ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  S20.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  endintr  June  30.  1971.  and  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years",  and,  in 
lieu  thereof,  insert  "not  to  exceed  S9.000.- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  endinc  June  30, 
1968  S9.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1969.  815.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  320.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  cndini'  June  30, 
1971":  .soas  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  J688 
Be  it  cr.acted  hv  the  Senate  avd  House  nf 
Rcprespntatvr^  of  the  VnUed  States  o) 
Aynerica  in  Congress  assrmhl'-d.  Thar  sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  bv  striking  out  'not  to  exceed 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966  $8  000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  S9.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1968."  and  :nsertine  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  J. me   30.   19C8.   $9,000,000 
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fi)r  the  fiscal  ending  June  30.   1969.  » 15.000  -  From  the  \  ery   beginning  u'  the  program          Allocations  to  States  for  migrant  health 

000  for  the  rtscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  continuing  to  the  present,  the  .ippUcii-                                         services 

,ind    S20.000  000    fur    the    fiscal    year   ending  tlon    requests    tor   runds    have    tar   exceeded                                                                               1967 

June  30.  1971"  l'>^  amount  of   avRllable   iUielstance    Despite                                                                      appropruitutn 

this   dlfUcultv.   energetic    conscientious   ad-  Total  -  $7  200  ouo 

The   .uiiendment   was   agreed   to.  ministration  uf   the  prcKram   ims   had  the  -      -     -  -  '        

The   bill   \va.<  iiidered   to   be  etiKrossed      result  of  reaching  ihe  maximum  number  of     Arizona    671.072 

for  a  :hi:d  leadine.  was  read  the  third      migrant  larm  families  relatue  to  the  avail-     Arkausas _ 19.024 

time    a"d  passed  able  resources  California -.  905.  67^ 

\t-   VTAV^P^KI  n   Mr   President    I  ask  By  the  spring  of  1963,  42  application  had     Colorado    128.  7a7 

Mr   MANbflI-.LlJ   M!    fresment    lasK  ^^^^  approved  and  grants  awarded   to  pav     omnecUcut                                                 4  317 

unariimou.s   con.sent    to    ha\f    piliuea    in  part  of  the  cost  of  health  services  for  migrant     Delaware                                      -                    -^7   110 

rh»'  Rec.iRD  and  e\cei-pt  from  the  report      ..,rn^    families     The    number    of    operating     Florida     ...I-"-"." ' 947  tiHH 

'No     1101'      I'XpIainint;    the    puriX)ses    of       project-i  incre.used  to  94  by  January   1967    By      Idaho --  16  87'i 

the  bill  ^  January   1.   1968.   115  public  or  private  non-     minols 47  241 

The'e  belnn  no  obiection.  the  exc-erpt      proSt  community  organizations  were  using     Indiana EC  of>4 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,      'hi^rant  he.uth  Rranto  to  help  provide  medi-     lowa   30,  328 

f   11      ,  c.il.  (lentiil    nursing,  hoepltal.  health  educa-     Kansas _ $109,326 

as  loUOWS  jlpj^    sanlUitlon.  and  other  health  services  to     Kentucky    13  261 

K\r-i  AS.^TION  OF  BtLL  seasonal    mlgrtints     Hundreds    <>f    State    and     Louisiana 604 

The  committee  unanimously  approved  the      local   cltl/ens    und    civic   organizations    have     Maryland    16,36!i 

bill    S   26H8,  OS  imended   to  extend  the  exist-       idrled   res»\ir«es   ot   their   own   to    the   grant     M.issachusetts 76  309 

in:;   migrant    health   pro-am   authorized    by      iiinds  made  available  by  the  Public  Health     Michigan 642  408 

the   Public   Health  SerMce  Act,  as  amended       Service  Minnesota     72.344 

The    bin    extends    the    prtigram    for    i    years  in    many    communities,    the    provision    of     Missouri     1 1   4HJ 

bevond  June  30,   1968.  .md  avithorlzes  appro-      •■vpglasi.es    to   migrant   children    has    been    u     Sebra.ska     Mi    'ivi 

pri.iMons  not  to  exceed  J9.  S15.  and  $20  mil-      .or.trlbutlon  of  local  conununlty  service  or-     N'evada 299  939 

linn    for    fiscal    years    1969.    1970.    and    1971,      ganlzatlons.   While    this    local    effort    should     NVw  Jersey 146,271 

r»spp<  trrtr  certainly   be  encouraged   to   the  extent  pes-     New  Mexico 217. 61il 

The  mlCTTint  health  program  currently  has      slble    It   has  been  necessary  for  many  com-     New   York 250,  H04 

i'<!t.>bll.<!hed.    <>n-golng    projects    serving    ml-      tnunitles  to  use  migrant  health  grant  funds     North  Carolina 124  32.t 

grant  faiiulU-s  in  ;)6  St  ires  .iiirt  Puerto  Htco       to  ,issure  that  such  services  are  made  avail-     Ohio 187.853 

PirtlcipatiiiK  Slates  and  the  Federal  grant  to      .ible  to  the  migrants.  Oklahoma 76.851 

cai'h  in  1967  will  be  fnvind  at  page  3  of  this         State  and  local  health  departments,  for  the     Oregon 419.281 

report    The  local  contribution  to  this  effort      moat  part.   ha\e   received   and   managed   the     Pennsylvania    138.385 

constitutes  40  percent  of  total  project  oper-      mlrant   health   grants    There   has  also  been     South  Carolina 64.  195 

atlng    costs,   e\en    though    the   act   does   not      commendable  md  noteworthy  participation,     Texas    1,404  781 

require  anv  >peciflc  proportion  of  local  effort       ,is  sponsors  and  directors,  bv  nonprofit  prl-     Utah     39,077 

Established  in   1962.  and  administered  by      vate  groups  s\ich  as  local  migrant  councils.     Vireinla         I02.ii2a 

the    Sur-reon    General    of    the    17  S.    Public      local    governing    bodies,     hospitals,     county     Washlnsrton    . 133,776 

Heilth   SerMce.    the   prt)gTajn   tperates   on   a      medical   societies,    and   schools   of   medicine.     West    Virginia 20.540 

graiit-in- lid    basis   to   provide   financial   as-  One  or  more  migrant  health  projects  op-     Wisconsin   50.449 

slst.ince  to  States  .and  local  communities  for      erat«  In  36  States    md  Ptierto  Rico    Some  of     Ptierto  Rico 63.586 

essential   health  services  of  migratory  farm-  these   protects,    because    of    local    needs,    are          j^    ^^^     j,^^^,    ^.^^^    ,,^ 

worKers  and   their   rami  1^^^^  .-nultcountv  In  scope  Projects  providing  per-     ^^^^,^     ^^e    entire    amount    .callable    tor 

Statfs  and   lot^al  communities,    the  Surgeon  sonal    health    tare    reach    about    two-fifths     ^„„»„    ,,,,    ,,„..„      „.o-h<^     r.^^.-iK,,».^„o   ., 

Genera:   nuiV   also  make  grants  to  nonprofit  ,285.   of  the  726  counties  thus  far  Identified     Zr^^rl^c.^  .^>.:^^.tf..,Zf^^^^^^^ 

agencies,   institutions   .and    -rganlzatlons  for  ,s  n.lgrant  »-ork  or  home  base  areas.  Sanita-     ^rn^^i'  ,Tn    mfpio?,!!^n    nerc.nr    ^     tit  n 

paving   part    .f   the   cost   of   migrant   health  t.on  advice  and   .ss.stance  Is  offered  In  all  of     ^roJ^e^TcL^^^xh^^^rnmbtiS  IncuL"^^^^ 

services  these  285  .ountles.  as  well  as  in  an  .additional     ..^,^,p  ,^j  ,:ontrlbutod  .erv.cr.    .q-.m^inen:    •  .- 

HISTORY  .>F   MIGRANT  JiEAi  TH  pRoc.R'M  .55  countles   not  providing  personal   health     ,,.!ities  and  other  items  .ssentlal  to  p.-o]ect 

L<-gL>(afii<.'  "'If-                        .                     ^                                  'peraUon. 

The  number  of  migrants  being  served  bv 

In  1962  Public  Law  87-692  established  the  ,^p  program  has  Increased  more  than  three-      "f*'-TH  SERVICES  ASSISTED  BY  MIGRANT  HEALTH  GRANTS 

Migrant  Health  Act  for    '  3-2"*'»r  P"';-'!'    "^I;^^  fold  since  Us  IncepUon  in  1962    Fewer  than      DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRANT  DOllARS  BY  TYPE  OF  SERVICE 

program,    ncluded  under  title  III  of    he  Pub-  jocooO  migrants  had  ready  access  to  health                                         1953  67 

He  Health  Service  .\ct.  provide<l  health  serv-      services  .it^ome  time  during  the  crop  reason 

ices    for    the    migrant    larmworker    ^'"d    his  ^^            ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^   ^^^^   program    This                                          c,,.,                 ni.„.but«n 

:..mily  dependents,  .\ppropria    on  authonza-      „„^j,;^  ,^^  ^„^  increased  to  a  current  estl-  fZ\      °"""'"'"" 

tlon.s  were  not  to  exceed  »3  million  in  each  of  ^^te  of  310  000  migrants    Thus,  the  Nation              Fiscal  year            available        Personal       Sanitation 

the  3  fiscal  vears,  has   progressed   about   one-third   of   the  way                                            ^"j  ^      health  care      services 

The  success  of  the  program,  and  the  con-      toward   honoring    Its   obligation    to    provide     ^"'*'^       ^P''^""*      ^l*"^"" 

tmuing    need.    le<l    to   enactment    of   Public  .jdequate    health    services    to    the    migrant 

Law   89-109   m    1965.   which   extended   for  3      population  of  1  million  or  more  men.  women.      jSfl ,^"0.000         91  9 

additional  years  the  Migrant  Health  .-let   The      '.^d   children  J««t '^Sn'Sm  on  m 

scope  of  the  .iuthoru-ed  health  .services  was  The  roUowmg  table  shows  the  SUtes  par-      i9M " I'.mm  90  0 

modified  to   include  short-term   hospltallza-      y^,      ^j        ^    t^e    migrant    health    program      '967 V..:....    .    l.ZVi.m  90  10 

r:  .n    and  funding  authorizations  were  set  at      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^^  ^,  p^^^^^,     ^^^^       ^  

«7    S8,   and   S9  million   for  fiscal   years    1966,      lofi?-  14,950.000  90  10 

1967   and  1968.  respectively.  

The  legislation's.  .'688.  continues  r^he  pro-  ^^^jlTM  SEItVlClS  OfFEBED  BY  GRANT-ASSISTtD  MIGRANT  HEALTH  PROJECTS  DURING  1966  AND  1967.  ESTIMATED 

v-ram  tor  3  years  beyond  June  30.  19b8.  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1968 

Background  .    _ 

Five  years  ago.  health  neglect  was  the  rule  1966                 1967          1968 estimate 

aniung  the  1  million  men.  women.  ,ind  chll-  —       — — ^^^_^__^^_^^^^___ — ^_ 

dreii  caught  up  In  the  vearly  stream  of  ml-  vi,gnntj 

gritlon    that    fills    the    need    to    harvest    our  Total  number  United  hl.ittj    1.000.000         l.POO.OOO  1. 000,000 

Na'luns  crops  The  neglect  was  un  the  part 'it  Numoei  in  ,  uiect  jiejj  il  some  lime  during  ywf '2SO.OOO  '300,000  31o!oOO 

the  migrant  himself,  and  on  the  part  of  the  '^"""'i'T  •'""T'*'^?' I""".' 

,.         J    _    .                     _.      w        «.   .     _  Total  number.  United  Slates                                                                                                 726                    726                      726 

communities  deriving  economic  benefit  from  Number  otter.ng  g,.,nijs5isied -services 

his  labiir    The   unique  problems  of  migrants  Peisonai  health  jno  sanitation  (combined) 270  280  285 

wero     Jtiiv     rarelv    met    bv    State    and    loc.^l  sanitation  only  ^ 142  150  155 

health  pn^rains-  The  migrants    poverty  and      '''^^Z:^::.^^ '"""' """""''  ,6S  000  215  000  216  000 

mobility  generally  kept  them  apan  from  prl-  oentai  visits                                                                  ..l.!.!:.;...:;'.            18;000             241000              25  000 

vate   medical  services   In   rural  communities.  Hosuital  patient  iiays  ..,.-. ,....!.  0  1.500  20!000 

The    Migrant    Health    .\ct    was   signed    into  Nursing  visits  to  camps,  etc  '....'..'.S.'..'.'...  100.000  125^000  125! 000 

law   in   September    la62.   bringing   hope   that      ^"^'^^I'.i'iJJ'^*""'"""'"''""*''^ '""'  "»•«*  '"•»*'  '^6.000 

commuruties   .ijuld   begin   pr.Aldmg  migrant  Health  ^er»lce  support  .     . J3.000.000       57.200.000         J7.200.000 

workers  and   'heir   l.in^ilies  tne  conventional  Consultation  and  program  tools J500.000  J80o!o00  J800.000 

health  care  mv>st  .American  families  have  long  

enjoye*  and  taken  ior  granted  1  ^«,{ti,  education  11  poltfllully  t  part  el  every  service.  Data  are  nol  separately  reported. 
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THE   NUD  ton   EXIfNLIINl.    I  HE   I'ROtJRAM 

This  extension  legislation  has  evolved  from 
public  hearings  and  research  conducted  by 
the  subconuiuttee  lU  Migratory  Labor  Dur- 
ing the  heart. .t!S  on  the  bill,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  lestiniony  Iroin  physicians 
.iiid  local  administrators  having  dally 
working  experience  with  the  program. 
In  addition,  the  subcommittee  visited  migra- 
tory work  camps  and  health  projects  to  make 
on-lhe-.'^poi,  observations  Numerous  Inter- 
views and  lonsult-itlons  were  held  with  mi- 
grant families,  jjrowers.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  health  personnel,  and  others  with  tirst- 
iiand  knowledt,'e  of  the  .-.erlous  health  prob- 
lems confronting  our  migratory  farm 
lanilUes 

The  President's  National  .Advisory  Com- 
:m.s.sion  on  Rural  Poverty  has  also  conducted 
a  larelul  study  of  and  made  recommenda- 
tions on  the  problems  to  which  this  legls- 
l.ition  IS  alrecled  In  r..^  report  the  President's 
Hural  Povertv  Ciiniiilsslon  stated  that  'no- 
where in  the  United  .states  Is  the  need  lor 
healtn  service  so  acute,  and  nowhere  us  it  so 
inadequate"  as  with  ihe  low-mconie  citizens 
in  rur.il  America 

•We  have  t.uled  miserably  10  protect  the 
health  of  low-income  jicople  In  rural  areas. 
The  health  service  they  got  is  not  only  in- 
adequate In  extent  but  seriously  deficient 
in  quality.  It  is  badly  organU-ed,  underfi- 
nanced, rarelv  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  or  the  family,  .such  health  service 
as  there  is  too  ■- ften  Is  discriminatory  in 
terms  of  race  and  income  and  heedless  of 
the  dlgnitv  <>f  the  individual." 

The  Commission  i:oted  that  the  migrant 
health  projects  -'have  improved  the  health 
.are  of  many  mlcrant  lamilie'=."  but  pointed 
out  that  ■■the  proemm's  imp:'.ct.  relative  to 
the  problem,  is  still  extremely  inadequate" 
The  Commi.sslon  expressly  recommended 
"That  the  Migrant  Health  Art  be  renewed 
in  1968  with  sullicient  lunds  to  I'xpand  the 
program  In  ternvs  of  geocr.iphic  coverage  and 
services  otlcred.'^ 

The  need  for  expandln;.'  t:eocraphlc  ''ov- 
erage U  quite  clear.  Icr.  if  migrants  are  to 
have  continuity  of  health  care  and  protec- 
tion, thev  must  have  .icress  10  health  care  In 
every  county  where  they  live  and  work  tem- 
porarllv.  Because  ^-eocr.iphlc  coverage  by 
project  services  is  still  far  irom  complete, 
,1  total  of  700.000  miitrants  had  no  access  to 
personal  J.ealth  1  are  jircided  through  proj- 
ects in  1967  Tl'iC  remainder  had  ready  ticccss 
to  personal  l.ealth  ;  ervices  for  cnly  part  of 
the  year. 

Only  two  out  of  live  counties  with  mi- 
grants I  285  out  of  7261  ■  ffercd  i:rant-assisted 
personal  health  care  geared  to  the  special 
needs  of  migrants  during  1967  Only  six  out 
(if  10  '-ounTies  with  migrants  i440  out  of 
726)  ofiered  protection  oi  their  living  and 
working  en-,  ironmcr.t  through  sanitation  ad- 
Mce  with   grant   assistance. 

Lack  of  conimuity  >'f  health  care  will  re- 
main a  problem  .,s  long  as  many  commu- 
nliies  have  no  place  to  which  a  migrant  can 
turn  and  expect  to  find  needed  health  care. 
The  need  for  Increased  services  Is  shown 
by  the  following  comparative  data  that  re- 
veal the  verv  low  per  capita  expenditure  for 
liealth  care  of  migrants.  The  average  per 
capita  health  tare  r  xpendlture  In  1967  for 
our  1  million  migrant  population  was  $12 
(both  Federal  and  local  effort  I .  This  com- 
pares with  an  a\erage  per  capita  health  care 
expenditure  for  Indians  of  $170,15  and  for 
the  total  population  of   $200. 

The  average  per  capita  health  care  expend- 
iture for  125,000  migrants  actually  served 
in  the  six  States  of  California.  Florida.  Mlch- 
ican.  New  York.  Oregon,  and  Texas  was  $36, 
compared  with  average  per  capita  health  care 
■  xpenditure  for  Indians  actually  served  in 
U*67   of  t340  30. 

National  per  capita  personal  health  ex- 
[lenditures  are  nearly  20  times  the  per  capita 
expenditures    for    migrants    through    grant- 


assisted  projects.  Although  some  health  care 
is  purchased  by  migrants  or  provided  by 
communities  where  no  grant-assisted  project 
exists,  project  experience  indicates  that  such 
care  Is  minimal.  As  an  example,  among  459 
persons  surveyed  by  a  mldwestern  project, 
only  one  out  of  tour  had  ever  Nisiled  a  den- 
tist, 'i'et  nearly  all  showed  need  for  dental 
care.  Twenty  percent  needed  emergency 
dental  care. 

Even  -with  the  improvements  in  their  mor- 
tality rates  in  recent  se.irs.  migrants  still  lag 
tar  behind  the  national  .iverage  I'heir  in- 
fant morUihty  m  19154  was  at  the  level  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  in  1949.  Their  ma- 
ternal mortality  r..te  was  the  same  .is  the 
national  average  a  decade  ago 

The  accident  mortaU'iV  rale  ;or  iiugr.iuts 
in  1964  was  nearly  three  tunes  the  U.S  rate 
It  was  60  percent  greater  than  the  U.S.  rate 
30  years  ago  Lesser  dispanties  are  shown  in 
themortaliiy  rates  lor  luljerculosis  and  other 
infectious  tilseases  .ind  li.r  infiueiiza  and 
pneumonia.  The  differences  are  still  great. 
however.  Migrants'  1964  mortality  from  tu- 
berculosis and  other  infectious  diseases  was 
2I2  times  the  national  rate,  approximating 
the  national  average  a  dozen  \  ears  ago.  I'helr 
mortality  from  influenza  and  pneumonia 
was  more  than  twice  the  national  rate  .md 
slightly  In  excess  of  the  U.S.  rate  tor  1940. 

To  gain  lieallh  status  rompar.iblo  to  the 
national  average,  migrants  must  be  able  to 
obtain  health  care  ..t  least  .it  the  levels 
aciiieved  by  the  general  populatio.'  Medical 
.uid  dent.il  visus  bv  iiui-'rants  present  in  jjroj- 
ect  areas  lor  jiart  of  ia67  averaced  far  below 
the  national  .iverage.  Furthermore,  the  acute 
needs  ot  migran*..s  m  [iroject  .ire.is  suggest 
that  they  obtained  relatively  little  care  el.w- 
where. 

Comprehensive  liealth  service  planning 
provided  through  recently  enacted  Public 
Law  749  show.s  jiromise  lor  making  .mproved 
iioari^h  care  acco-sible  to  all  citizens.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  many  State  governments  are 
still  in  the  tiroccss  ot  designating  ,:lanning 
..gencies  .md  making  them  (operative.  After 
these  inula!  steps,  these  ijlannint;  .igeiicies 
must  have  .iinple  time  to  work  il'irougn  the 
multit'ide  of  details  rcou.site  to  establ'shiiig 
.1  sound  tramowork  ;  jr  new  .-tatev.-ide  sys- 
tems 01  liealt.h  care 

As  the  i^rogr.ims  lor  tne  general  population 
develop,    tlicv   can   be   broadened   to   include 
services  "o  migrants.  Il    i.^   unrealistic,   liow- 
cver.  to  assume  that  i-ne  complexities  of  i^ro- 
vidmg  migrant  !i!;,tlth  .-erviccs  ;  ,;n  immedi- 
ately be  woven  into  this  new  fabric.  At  the 
present  time,  tncrc   is  little  evidence  .ii    the 
readiness  or.  m  many  cases,  the  capacitv  of 
lix;al    communities    and    St.ites    to    take-    lull 
responsibility   lor   liealth   needs   of   miitrants 
and  other  low-income  seasonal  larmworkers 
Until    a    coherent    and    concrete    pattern 
emerges  for  health  care  of  all.  migrant  health 
needs    should    continue    to    be    niet    by    a 
strengthened  separate  program  that  lias  had 
such  a  sound   and   successful   beginning. 

The  continued  existence  ot  State  resi- 
dency barriers  constitutes  another  compel- 
ling reason  for  extending  the  migrant  health 
program.  While  some  progress  in  eliminating 
these  barriers  has  been  made,  migrants  are 
still  excluded  from  many  State  health  pro- 
grams which  have  residence  requirements 
that  are  impossible  lor  migrants  to  meet. 

In  the  enactment  ot  title  19,  medicaid 
program,  the  Congress  expressly  prohibited 
durational  residency  requirements  so  that 
assistance  would  be  availabe  to  any  resident 
withUi  a  State.  Despite  this  effort  by  the 
Congress,  the  residence  barriers  still  remain 
in  many  States.  Some  States,  for  example, 
have  formulated  standards  based  on  the  in- 
dividuars  intent  to  become  a  resident,  and 
obviously  the  migrant  cannot  meet  this 
standard  except  in  his  home  base  State.  The 
migrant  Is  also  precluded  in  those  States 
which  limit  medicaid  to  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  families 


with  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  for  these 
Iirograms  usually  require  1  year  of  residence 
lor  eligibility.  And.  in  some  other  States,  the 
medicaid  program  is  not  yet  in  existence. 

Il  would  be  unrealistic  to  anticipate  quick 
or  easy  solutiruis  in  the  removal  uf  these 
luunerous  and  complex  residency  baiTlers. 
It  IS.  thereiiire.  essential  to  extend  the  ini- 
v:r.int  heallli  program,  which  contains  no 
residency  requirements,  for  at  least  the  3 
\ears  recommended  by  Ihe  commlttee^s  bill. 
Future  review  uf  the  resldencv  jiroblem  will 
bear  Importantly  on  the  ciuestions  of  wheth- 
er the  St.ites  are  capable  ul  including 
migrants  m  their  general  health  proerams 
or  v.-hethiT  Federal  participation  should  be 
contliuii'tl 

I  ONCl  i:slON 

The  committee's  recommended  bill  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  national  leadership  ..nd 
.iK^lst.mcc  are  necessary  if  inl-'rant  workeis 
.md  their  children  are  to  share  the  con\en- 
•iinal  health  services  generally  available  to 
it  her  US.  citizens.  In  addliion  to  moral 
and  hum.inltarian  conslderatioius.  our  econ- 
..mv  cannot  tolerate  conditions  which  leave 
workers  too  sick  .>r  loo  disabled  to  do  a 
:ui;  d.iv^s  work.  And  we  runnol  allow  migrant 
.hildren  to  risk  lifelong  handicaps  becu.se 
routine  inexpensive  prevenii'.e  and  remetli.il 
care  is  not  readily  available 


COM  M  ITTI.r.  :.  MEN  DM  F.NTS 

The  bill  S.  26«8,  as  introduced  iirovidiYl 
for  a  .=)-year  extension  with  ipproprialion 
authoriz.-itions  of  iM3  million.  «15  million 
and  ■-■20  million  1  Jr  the  fiscal  vears  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  1970.  and  1971.  respec- 
tively, and  such  amounts  iis  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  two  succeedinu  fiscal  years. 
The  committee  amendment  deleted  the  fore- 
going and  provided  in  lieu  thereof  .-.  S-year 
exten.ion  with  aopropr.ation  authori-'.ations 
uf  $9  million.  SIS  million,  and  ^20  milium 
for  the  (is'al  years  ending  June  30.  1969. 
1970.  and  1971.  respcctivelv 


WTHTF    irOUSE    ( 'ONPT.RKNn:    (JN 
AGING 

Tl;p  .Si-nare  prccecdcd  to  con.sider  the 
ioint  I'csolution  <S.J.  Res.  117  <  to  call  a 
White  FIou.se  Conference  on  Aginc  m 
1970.  which  had  been  irported  from  ;he 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
•A'lth  amendments  on  page  2.  hne  4.  after 
the  word  "m"  .strike  out  ".January";  on 
patte  3.  line  6.  alt  r  ihi-  v.-ord  "and"  strike 
out  "agencies"  and  insert  "asencies  in- 
cludin-i  the  assienmcnt  of  personnel":  on 
page  4.  line  4.  after  the  v.-ord  "Aging," 
insert  "and  in  evaluating  and  conclud- 
ing within  one  year  subsequent  lo  the 
White  House  Conference,  the  work  of 
the  State  with  respect  to  the  National 
and  State  conferences  and  related  activi- 
ties.": in  line  9,  after  the  word  "than'" 
strike  out  "525,000;"  and  insert  "$35.- 
000 ;"  after  line  15.  insert ; 

(CI  In  any  State  in  which  there  is  a  State 
agency  established  or  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  303  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1965,  such  State  agency  shall  be 
given  an  appropriate  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  in  'he  State  under 
this  section. 

On  page  5,  line  21,  after  the  word  "of" 
insert  "not  more  than  twenty-one";  in 
line  22.  after  the  word  ■'members"  insert 
"one  of  whom  the  Secretary-  shall  desig- 
nate as  Chairman.":  on  page  6,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "committees."  insert  "who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States.":  In  line  5.  after  the  word 
"exceeding"  strike  out  '$50"  and  insert 
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■•$100",  in  line  IT,  after  Uie  word 
•Samoa."  strike  out  and",  in  the  same 
line  after  the  word  ■Virt.'in'  strike  out 
■'Islands  '  and  insert  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  PacUlc  Islands,", 
and  alter  line  19.  Urike  out 

Sec  ri  T.-'.'T-'  Is  hereby  iiut.'u.irtzed  tn  be 
.ippmpri.ited  -.w.-h  sums  ,ia  C'lngresa  deter- 
mliiM  to  be  necessary  for  the  administration 
■  li  -his  Joint  resohuiori. 

And.  m  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

riFc  fl  To  carry  out  this  Act,  there  are 
.uiths.rlzed  lo  be  .ipproprtated  $'J.641.0CKJ  for 
the  rlsc-.i.  -.fvir  t-ndliiij  June  30.  1969.  of  which 
$1, 96(1000  sh.Hll  roni.iln  available  until  ex- 
pended; .md  $681  000  each  for  the  fiscal 
■.-eiirs  ending  J  vine  30  1970.  and  June  30, 
1971. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution  read: 
SJ   Res    117 

Whereas  the  primary  responslbiUtv  for 
ineetint?  the  challenge  und  problems  of  asflng 
IS  that  of  the  .-itHtes  .md  v.-ommunltles.  .ill 
levels  uf  i^vernmeut  ,ire  Involved  and  must 
:ie..-essarily  share  resp.>nslblllty:  and  it  is 
therefore' tTie  policy  of  the  Conitress  that  the 
Federal  Crdcernment  shall  work  jointly  with 
•he  States  .md  their  i;ltlzens.  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations and  plans  for  action,  consl.'.t- 
fnt  with  the  )bjectives  uf  this  Joint  resolu- 
•lon.  whuh  will  serve  the  tmrposes  uf- 

1 1 1  assuring  nilddle--.^ed  and  older  !>er- 
sons  equal  opportunity  with  others  to  engai;e 
:n  atainful  employment  whirh  they  ore 
capable  of    perfomilnij;    and 

1 21  enabltni;  retired  persons  to  enjoy  in- 
comes sufBcient  for  health  and  for  particlpa- 
■lon  in  fair.ilv  and  community  life  as  sclf- 
respectmg  vit.icns:   and 

(3i  provldlnt;  houjln^  suited  to  the  needs 
if  older  ;)ersons  and  at  prices  they  can  afford 
to  pay:  ;ind 

(4i  ftssistine  midd!e-a£;ed  .md  older  per- 
sons to  make  ihc  preparation,  develop  skills 
and  interests  .md  find  social  contacts  which 
will  make  th»;  -rift  of  added  years  of  life  a 
jieriod  of  reward  and  satisfaction:   and 

(51  stepping  up  research  desUned  to 
relieve  old  a«e  of  its  burdens  of  sickness, 
menta;  breakcown.  and  social  ostracism:  .^nd 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  that  In  all  pro- 
.;rams  developed  for  the  ajf'ug.  emphasis 
should  be  upon  the  right  and  obligation  of 
jlder  persons  to  free  choice  and  self-help 
m  planning  their  'iwn  futures;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It  . 

Resolved  by  f'lc 'jfctj'.ite  and  House  of 
Represt^ntatnes  of  t>ie  United  States  o/ 
AnuTica  m  Congress  a^iiembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
".o  call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
;n  1970  ;n  order  to  develop  recommendations 
for  further  research  and  action  in  the  field 
)f  a^lng.  which  will  further  '.he  policies  set 
:orth  in  the  preamble  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
Mon,  shall  be  planned  and  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  who  shall  have 
•he  cooperation  and  lusistance  of  such  other 
Fecler;il  departments  and  .igenctes.  Including 
•he  assignment  of  personnel,  as  may  be 
ipproprlate 

I  f» '  For  the  purpose  o(  arriving  at  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  utiliza- 
tion cf  .vkllls,  experience.  :i:id  energies  and 
•he  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  our 
')lder  people,  the  conference  shall  bnne  to- 
gether representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  professional  and  lay  peo- 
ple who  .ire  working  in  the  Held  of  .igmg.  md 
'f  the  general  pu-'>llc  including  older  persons 
•hemselves 

.  b  I  \  final  report  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  not  later  than  ninety  days 
following  the  date  on  which  the  conference 
Is  called  and  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions Included  therein  >hall  be  Immediately 
made  available  V:)  the  public 


GRANTS 

Scr  2  lai  riiere  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  paid  to  each  State  which  shall  submit  an 
.ipplUatlon  for  funds  for  the  exclusive  use 
In  planning  and  conducting  a  State  confer- 
ence on  aging  prior  to  and  for  the  purpose 
iif  developing  tacts  and  recommendations 
at\d  preparing  .i  report  of  the  findings  for 
presentation  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  in  defraylnij  costs  incident  to  the 
State's  delegates  attending  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  and  in  evaluating  and 
concluding,  within  one  rear  subsequent  to 
the  White  House  Conference,  the  work  of  the 
Stale  with  respect  to  the  National  and  State 
conferences  and  related  activities,  a  sum  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less 
than  55  000  nor  more  than  $35,000:  such 
simis  to  be  paid  only  from  funds  specifically 
approprlatec  for  this  purpose 

lb)  Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Spcrp- 
tary  to  an  officer  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  to  receive  such  payment 
and  to  .assume  responsibility  tor  organizing 
and   conducting    the   Slate   conference 

icl  In  any  State  in  which  there  is  a  State 
agencv  established  or  desittii.ited  as  provided 
m  sei-tlon  303  of  the  Older  .\mertcan.s  Act  of 
rj65.  such  State  agency  shall  be  Riven  an 
ipproprlute  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
;:rtlvitles  in  the  State  under  this  ."section. 

ADMINISTRATIO.V 

Hrv  \  In  administering  ihis  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  - 

lai  rec,uest  the  coofjerailon  .aid  assistance 
of  such  other  Fe<leral  departments  and  agen- 
cies ;is  may  be  appropriate  iii  carrying  out 
the    prov*|4ons   ol    this    |olnt    rr.solutlon; 

I  b  I  renaer  all  reasonable  assistance  to  the 
States  in  enabling  them  to  organize  and  con- 
duct conferences  on  aging  prior  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  .Aging; 

'  c  I  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  ,md  shall  prepare  and  distribute 
such  report  or  reports  of  the  Conference  as 
may  be  indicated:  and 

id)  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
J  lint  re.-olutioh  in^age  -uch  .iddltlonal 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  .=>.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive civil  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  o7  .aid  sutKhapier  111  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classlhcatton  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

AUVISOBV    CO.MMlTTEaW 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
composed  of  not  more  than  twenty-one  pro- 
fessional and  public  members,  one  of  whom 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  lis  Chairman, 
and,  aa  necessary,  to  establish  technical  ad- 
visory committees  to  advise  and  assist  In 
planning  and  conducting  the  Conference.  .Ap- 
p. 'luted  members  of  such  committees,  who 
are  not  oRlcers  or  employees  of  the  United 
.States,  while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings of  their  c  :immittees  or  otherwise  serving 
at  'he  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  com[>ensatlon  :it  .i  rate  to  be 
hxed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $100 
p>er  diem,  including  traveltime.  and  while 
iw.'V  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
buMiiess  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  ()er  diem  in  ;iru  of  subsistence,  as 
lUthorized  under  'cctiun  .S703  of  Mtle  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently 

DEf  INITJONS 

Sec  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  point 
resolution- - 

•  1  I  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
•_ary  of  He,tlth.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

•  2l  the  term  "Stale"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  .American  Sam:"ia.  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


Al  THORIZ.ATION  OF   \PHR "PRUTIONS 

..lEC  tj  To  car;y  out  this  .Act.  there  .ire  .lU- 
thorized  to  be  ,ipproprl.ite<l  J2, 641. 000  lor  the 
ti.scal  year  ending  June  .JO.  1969,  of  which 
$1,960,000  sh.ill  remain  .ivallable  until  ex- 
pended: .md  5681,1X10  each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  Ju:ie  ;ui     ly70.  and  June  30.   1971. 

The  anu  ndiiu'iits  Nscre  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  timo.  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
110'2'.  exulainint;  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

There  beinu  no  ob:ection.  the  cxciiiit 
•vvas  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a.s  toUows, 

SV. M.MARY 

Tlie  resolution  decliues  that  it  is  the  sen.se 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  itip 
United  .States  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  A^ing  in  1970  In  order  to  make  recom- 
mend,itions  for  further  .ictlon  and  research 
in  agin.j  and  related  helds. 

Specifically,  the  resolution — 

Directs  the  Secret..ry  of  Health,  Education, 
anj  Welfare  to  plan  .uid  conduct  the  Con- 
ference with  the  cooperation  .uid  .issistance 
of  other  .ipproprlate  Federal  depurtmeiu.-s 
,ind  ..i;encles. 

Requests  that  the  Conference  bring  togeth- 
er representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
ijovernrthents;  professional  and  l.iy  people 
working  in  programs  ..nd  projects  related  ;  : 
.iging:  .md  the  general  public,  includini;  older 
persons  themseUes. 

Provides  that  a  rtnal  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence be  submitted  to  the  President  not  later 
'than  90  days  following  the  dale  on  which  the 
Conference  is  called  and  the  report  shall  be 
immediately  made  available  to  the  public. 

.Authorizes  no  less  than  ^5.000  nor  more 
than  J35.000  to  States  submitting  applica- 
tions by  an  officer  designated  by  the  Gov 
crnor  of  the  State  Such  funds  vclll  be  used 
frr  planning  and  conducting  of  state  con- 
ferences on  .iKlng.  developing  facts  and  rec. 
ommendaiions.^  preparing  State  reports  of 
findings,  defraying  State  rlelegates'  costs,  and 
performing  followup  activity.  State  agencies 
established  or  designated  In  section  303  ol 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  shall  be 
given  an  appropriate  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  State  activities. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa 
Hon.  and  Welfare  to  request  the  co<.jperntlon 
and  assistance  of  other  appropriate  Feder.i: 
departments  and  agencies,  rentier  assistance 
to  the  States,  prepare  and  make  nvallable  to 
the  White  House  Conference  deleg:nes  appro- 
priate materials  and  reports,  and  engage 
necessary  additional  personnel 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  if 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  lo  establish 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  of  not  more  than  21 
members,  from  whom  he  shall  lieslgnate  a 
chairman  In  addition,  technical  advlsorv 
loinmittees  shall  be  established  to  advise  and 
.tsslst  in  planning  and  conducting  the  Con- 
ference 

Authorizes  ?2. 64 1.000  for  erants  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  $681,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  Jtine 
30.  1971.  the  amount  authorl.'ed  for  ■State" 
grants  Is  to  remain  available  until  expended 

BACKGROUND 

Americans  now  65  or  older  number  about 
19  million,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  a.s 
50  years  ago  and  almost  3  million  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  .As  Pre.sldent  .lohn.son  .said  in 
his  1967  message  on  aid  for  the  aged,  the 
65-plu3  population  Is  equal  to  the  combined 
population  of  20  States;  one  out  of  every  10 
citizens  of  our  Nation  is  in  this  age  eroup 
For  the  future,  the  praspect  Is  for  continued 


Mail  a,  I'jas 

increases  20  million  by  1970.  21,2  million  5. 
\eirs  after,  and  25  million  by  1985.  ThusJ 
•ne  -projections  call  lor  the  older  populationi 

•  ,  increase  by  almost  50  [lercent  between 
1.60  and  198,=)'  By  the  •uri:  >1  the  leiuury. 
•ae  total  is  expected  to  reach  ,K)  million. 

'problems  rel..tihg  to  auing.  ol  course,  .ire 
not  limited  to  those  persons  who  ha\e  pu.ssed 
thei--  ti5th  hirihd.ivs.  Emplovment  opportu- 
Piiies.   lor    example,    are   quae    often    .scarce 

•  r  workers  past  age  M  or  even  45,  Much 
.'hronlc  Illness  begins  before  age  60.  Retirc- 

•  nent  at  ages  earlier  than  is  now  common  ap- 

,-.irs  to  be  o.,  uic  uii  v^Mhc  ..lul  is  alre..dy 
■itcnslfylng  problems  related  to  retirement 
acomc'ln  1968  the  number  ol  persons  :M 
•cars  and  older  is  increasing  .it  the  rate  oi 
MiOO  a  dav.  or  .ipproxmiatclv  three-quarters 
"i  a  million  pir.-oiis  per  -.car  Tho?p  v.'-.o 
o-ach  age  50  in  the  sixties  and  who  become 
eiuor  citizens"   m   ihe  seventies  are   likely 

•  ,  demand  more  services,  more  adequate  ir.- 
otne.  better  health  resources,  and  .i  more 
itistying    role    m    .societv    than    ;s    now    ihc 

case.' 

To  help  shape   iiatioiml   policy    tri  prepare 
(Ciequalely  lor  economic  .uid  soc'ial  caantifs 
;h.it    can    be    expected    .is    more    American: 
.ope   with   problems  o;-  devcl,  ji    new   ..ppor- 
lunities  related    to  aging,  ana    'o   hiake    .ic- 
rurate   projections   ot    future   ;;eed     .i   While 
House  t^onference  on   .Agin<-'  in   !'.*7()     dr.iw- 
:.c  from  the  recomnicnaations  .iiid  deiiljera- 
ains  resultine  trom  i)repiralory  roiilerenccs 
a   the  .States — is  essential.  Further.   ■  uch   .> 
onterencc   is   needed    to   assure    -hat    iuture 
..itional  conferences  will  be  lield  .a  roughly 
:,j-vear    intervals,    continuine    a     'rend     for 
Ahich    there    .ire    alreadv    f.vo    p-recedents 
CONKERFM-ts    ol     1..,,.,    ^M)    lyr.  1 
significant   progress   loLowed   ::.   the  wake 
of    two    earlier   conlereiices     One.    called    by 
•ne    Federal    Secuntv    Adnunisiraior   at    the 
direction    ol    President     Priinian    in    .August 
I'loO,  helped   to  generate  a  rising  awareness 
:    the  intensitvi:.;:  iiroblems  ol  older  oeople 
and    of    the    mamiilude    ol     the    eriort    that 
■•could  be  required   to  meet   them    The  Coh- 
erence   brought    together    H16    participant-, 
:rom  all  parts  ot  the  rountrv  and  dealt  'vVith 
11  broad  subject-matter  items. 

The  late  .John  Focarty.  a  US,  Representa- 
•ive  from  Rhode  Isi.md.  introduced  legis- 
.  ition  in  195H  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
I'l.ce  finally  conducted  in  January  1961, 
Forty-elght' of  the  states  and  terntrnes  ap- 
plied for  and  were  granted  luiid.-;.  and 
73,000  persons  participated  in  at  least  256 
regional  meetings  and  approximately  iwO 
county  or  commui.itv  meetmg.s  in  all.  more 
'ban  103.000  citizens  rook  an  active  part  in 
;,reliminary  conlercnces.  For  the  White 
•louse  Conierei.cc  itself,  more  thai,  .•i.324  per- 
-ons  registered  to  ron.sider  20  subiect-inai- 
ter  areas  'File  Conference  resulted  in  o'.  er 
I. no  recommeiKlatiors  find,  in  the  opinion  ol 
witnesses  who  testifiedon  Senate  .'omt  Res- 
lution  117-  roniribuied  'o  major  leeishi- 
:\o  achlevement.s  in  the  years  since  1961. 
William  Bechill,  Commissioner  ol  the  US, 
Administration  .  n  Agina.  gave  the  follow- 
.!ig  appraisal  ol  j.rocress  made  -.vi'hin  recent 
■  ears : 
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■DEVELOPMENTS    .SI.NIL     latil 

"It  is  Widely  recognized  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  ol  1961  was  an 
important  milestone  Developments  m  the 
held  of  aging  lia\e  been  measured  iroin  its 
recommendations 

■Tt  IS  a  particular  tribute  lo  this  last 
Coiilerence  that  its  recomnieudatioiis  were 
so  svieepuig  .iiid  so  \ision,irv  'hat  luaiiv  aic 
still  iiertmeiit   today 

••The  report  ol  the  Wliiie  House  Couler- 
ence  c^n  Aging  ol  1961  included  over  600 
recomniondatiohs  ranging  I  rom  needed  ic- 
tion  to  upgrade  the  i'osiiioii  ot  ,  .der  peo- 
ple in  our  .societv  io  needed  it.rlhcr  studies 
h\  ■.  ;inous  levels  .:  .a-.-rnnient  l)y  vol- 
untarv  organizations.  V.v  jirolessions  and  oc- 
cupations, l-iv  churches,  labor,  and  industry. 
,.nd  by  jirivate  citizens,  including  older 
iieople  themselve."," 

.As  the  need  tor  another  -■...niercnce  is  con- 


id 


■I insider  ^omc  ot 
iinccs  t'.iat  ha\e 


Senator   H.irrison    A     Williams,   ch.iirnnin 

■  {  the  US,  .Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  chief  spon.sor  of  S  J,  Res,  117.  sub- 
nutted  to  this  committee  summaries  of  testi- 
•nony    taken    irom    sociolocisis,    economists. 

■  nd  iithers  who  predict  far-reachinc  changes 
in   the  composition   and  expectations  of  the 

ged  tind  aging  population  of  this  Nation 
.vithin  the  next  few  decades 

Heiu-ings  were  conducted  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Aping  .Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  chairman  i  of  the  .Senate  Commit- 
■ee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on   Mar    5 

nd  6  1968  Excerpts  given  on  the  following 
•lages  of  this  report  are  taken  from  the  tran- 
script of  that  hearing  .md  from  statements 
submitted  for  the  record. 


-idered.  it  would  be  well 
•he  signihcaiit  legislati'  e 
iihen  [ilace  since  1961, 
Fcr  exunDle: 

A'',pr  a  historical  -tnmgle  •<  .several  years. 
,  di-nitied  svstem  ot  health  insurance  for 
older  people  1m-  t-cen  est.bUshed  witn  the 
jiass.ige  oi  medicare. 

Through  amendments  ni.ide  in  1961.  l96o. 
.nd  1967.  .-ocial  securilv  hcnehts  have  been 
.-uDsl.intially  in'reased  .  nd  exi);.nacd  to  i  over 
111, inv  more  older  people, 

Bv  unanimous  vote  ■■:  the  Congres.s.  the 
Older  .Americans  Act.  which  created  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  lias  stimulated  .i 
nationwide  etlort  bv  Slates  and  local  com- 
muniiies  in  developing  now  .md  expanded 
opporiunilies  and  .-ervices  lor  older  people  m 
•  heir  home  communr^ies. 

Through  a  series  ot  or.endment-  m.ine  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  in  recent  vears.  .i 
venous  national  etlort  has  been  launched 
to  increase  the  iiualiiy  .md  'he  (luantity  o: 
iipiironnate  !iou:ung  icr  older  people. 

M.i'or  hear.h  legislation  such  .is  the  Can- 
cer Heart  Dlsea.se.  and  Stroke  Act.  the  Com- 
munry  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  and  the 
new  ivtrtnership  for  health  loaislation  now 
provides  .1  belter  Iramework  than  i-xisted  be- 
fore to  eiiCour.Tse  the  orderly  development  oi 
.•ommuniTv  health  McUitiei  .md  ervices  'or 
all  people,  inciudinu  older  peoiile 

To  help  meet  me  health  needs  ol  .ill  peo- 
ijlc  'iving  in  '  r  near  ti  .•ondition  of  po\-erty 
md  tmancial  denendencv.  .i  Mhgle  caiegory 
ol  medical  ..s-iso-.:ice  has  been  cslabli;;hcd 
tinder  the  title  XIX  provisions  of  the  .Social 
Secuntv  .Aci 

The  A°c  Disciiminalion  m  Employment 
.\rt  ol  iy67  .md  the  Manpower  Development 
.nd  Tr  lining  Amendment.-,  oi  1966  l.iv  the 
Ij-isi-  or  ii-nprovmg  'he  employment  oppor- 
•uiiities   ..vaihible   to   nnddle-aged   .md   older 

'''  Amendmen'-s  ;n  the  Voctional  Rehabllita- 
;ion  'Act  in  1965  .md  1967  have  been  en- 
acted -o  a-sis.  m  ".e  . chablUtation  .'ud  re- 
turn to  worn  o:  additional  'hou.sands  ol 
handicapped  mdividuals.  including  older 
htmdicapiicd  persons 

Legislation  related  'o  improvements  in 
-uch  fields  as  hii:hcr  education,  tidult  edu- 
,  .ii'on  vocational  education,  and  library  .serv- 
ices can  itring  increased  opportunities  !or 
both  ..  more  objective  under.standing  of  ag- 
in" IS  a  .miversal  phenomenon  in  our  so- 
eie"-  •Old  new  opportunities  lor  'he  enrich- 
meiit  o!  meaningiul  activities  lor  older  peo- 

]->\e. 

••md    under  the  Economic  Opporlunity  Act 
,   clear  mandate  is  presen',  lor  the  full  par- 
ticipation   ol    older    people   and    tor   'he   de- 
velopment ol   various  programs  and  services 
that  would  benefit  the  I'lder  poor 

•chese  pieces  of  major  social  legislation— 
many  of  which  are  national  milestones-  il- 
lustrate a  depth  of  national  commiiment  una 
national  purpose  that  few  would  have  con- 
ceived possible  just  ;i  decade  ago.  They  have 
launched   a   time  of   procress  without    prece- 


dent   in    our     national     history    in    lederal. 
.-siue    .md  loLal  programs  lor  older  jjeopie. 

Achievements  ot  similar  ni.ignitude  roulU 
he  expected  in  the  197n's  II  a  White  House 
,  on;,  rence  provided  national  \isibllny  to  new 
need.,  th:it  have  arisen  since  1901  Only  with 
..uequate  iirep.iration.  however.  lOUlil  a  1970 
.oiiierence  lie  exjiecied  lo  be  producii-,e  Mr. 
William  Fitch,  who  was  stall  lUrector  lor  the 
p.iOl  lonlcrence.  testified  on  the  need  lor  .i 
sense  ot  urgency"  in  order  lo  provide  .ide- 
(|uale  iirccoiilereocc  iilimnmg  time; 

•It  Is  true  lh.it  It  would  not  be  neecs- 
-ary  'o  create  an  entirely  new  struelure  t 
the  Federal  .'Ud  St.ite  levels  'o  administer 
.,uch  a  program,  but  experience  has  doru- 
meated  the  .idv.-mt.iges  oi  lUowing  sullicieni 
tune  l.jr  a  gr.issrooLs  buildup  toward  me 
si.iie  and  National  Conierenccs. 

At  best,  there  are  i  ert  un  i  imelags  that 
must  be  taken  mto  considcratio.i.  Assuming 
there  could  be  an  accelerated  processing  oi 
.ippropriatlons  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Lduc.ilion,  and  Welfare  lo  augment  iho  stall 
lor  jilanning  the  White  House  Coniert'iice  (iii 
.Aging.  11  months  elapsed  liclore  the  first 
graiil  was  made  to  a  Slate;  19  months  belore 
the  first  .Slate  <  onlerence  on  .iging  -.vas  lield 
lor  the  WMt:-  Houiic  coulereiute;  and  the  la.'it 
sialc  conlerence  on  aging  w.is  held  just  i 
nionihs  belore  ihe  national  conlerence. 
.scarcely  allowing  time  lor  Us  report  and  rec- 
ommendation to  be  received  and  incorpo- 
rated .nto  Ihe  background  j'apers  lor  '  ne 
nalKiiial  conlerence. 

•Knowing  the  kind  oi  laci  finding  that 
must  precede  a  conlerence  oi  tills  magnitude 
and  the  publications  that  need  lo  Ijc  updated 
to  iirovide  the  best  tools  lor  the  States  and 
rommunuies  in  their  iireconiercncc  ticir.i- 
tics.  a  supplementary  .ippropriation  should 
\je  requested  at  once  lo  permit  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  oi  such  material. 

-The  Ciuide  lor  State  Surveys  on  -Aging. ^ 
Tlie  Hanabook  ol  National  Organizations,' 
■The  .Selected  Relerences  on  Aging;  .An  An- 
notated Bibliography.'  .ire  but  a  lew  of  the 
lirst  documents  that  were  basic  in  the  plan- 
ning ol  the  first  White  House  Conlerence  on 
Aemg  and  would  lie  equally  iielplul  in  pre- 
paring lor  the  conlerence  in  1970." 

Dr.  -Margaret  Mc.jd,  ..nthrjpologist  and 
representative  ol  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
.A.ssi«;iation.  asked  lor  the  kind  of  confer- 
ence with  -enough  money  lor  adequate  jirep- 
aration"  and  "a  really  adequate  loUowup." 
Slie  also  gave  her  cstim.ite  ol  significant 
•haiiges  tnat  have  occurred  since  19G0  md 
others  that  could  Ix-  ex'pected  in  the  next 
decade: 

•■-  •  -  I  would  like  to  see  this  tionlerence 
not  onl-,?  evaluate  how  far  ive  have  come 
since  <mr  previous  Conference  on  the  .Aging, 
and  not  only  evaluate  programs  ol  medical 
aid.  housing,  income  maintenance,  consumer 
education,  hut  do  two  other  things;  To  I'Xik 
much  more  sharply  at  the  dillerenccs  that 
each  decade  is  going  to  bring  in  the  char- 
ici-er  ol  older  j^eople  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  -Aith.  because  jicrhaps  every  5 
years  and  certuuly  every  10  now  we  deal 
with  jieople  who  have  much  better  health. 
re  much  more  alert  The  dilTerence  between 
the  generation  that  uses  television  construc- 
tively to  participate  in  the  country  and  the 
world,  and  the  feneration  that  had  only 
radio  and  the  generation  that  didn't  even 
have  radio,  and  very  often  didnt  read  news- 
p.ipers,  IS  very  great. 

■•-ALSO,  -ve  need  to  discriminate  befA'een  the 
'-iraiidpareni  >-'ener.ition  a-id  the  great- 
trrandparent  generation  -A^hen  they  are  the 
same  ..ge.  as  we  don't  do  ai  present  We  treat 
great-gr-jiidparents  and  grandparen*„s  by 
chronological  age  only." 

r-LD    ,.^ND    NEW    ISSUES    I  OR    DISCUSSION 

.Alter  reporting  on  progress  made  -ince 
1961  Commissioner  Bechil!  said  that  many 
kev  areas  of  concern  remain,  among  them, 
-the  complex  jiro'ciem  of  income  support 
du"ng  retirement,"  further  improvement  of 
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the  medlcil  nnd  health  care  services  avail- 
able to  the  older  population,  •meaningful 
activity"  m  retirement  deficiencies  In  ■  the 
spectrum  c>f  housing  .md  living  nrranRements 
needed  by  older  people  "  Inadequacies  In  di- 
rect services  for  older  people,  and  shortages  in 
trained  personnel  needed  m  .jglng  itnd  related 
fields  Mr  Bechllls  comments  nn  inadequate 
retirement  income  were  implitied  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Biatt  Assistant  Director  for  Older 
Persons  Program  m  the  Office  of  EX;onomlc 
Opportunity  She  :tslted  for  ■'special  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  poverty  among 
older  men  and  women,"  and  f'T  the  Confer- 
ence Ui  study  ways  and  means  lor  develop- 
ing and  Coordinating  all  available  resources 
In  aid  of  the  older  jxxjr  "  (Approximately  6 
million  [>ersons  65  vears  or  .ilder  are  listed  as 
living  l»eIow   ofncln!   ixiverty   levels  i 

Representatives  of  national  organizations 
and  individuals  discussed  many  of  the  jKilnts 
made  by  Commissioner  BechlU  and  Miss 
Blatt.  and  otTered  additional  matters  tor 
consideration 

NEW    PRESStmES    1>N    RtTniCMENT    INCOME 

Dr  Juanlta  Kreps,  professor  of  economics 
at  DuKe  Unlversuv,  argued  that  current 
thinkiryt  aoout  retirement  quite  often  tails 
to  regarU.lt  as  a  lite  btage  that  is  new  In  na- 
ture signinoant  in  length  and  extremely  ex- 
pensive to  finance,  if  decent  retirement  levels 
of  living  .^re  to  be  maintained  '  She  added 

•■•  •  •  We  have  therefore  been  unable 
to  turn  our  .tttentlon  to  the  problem  of  how 
man  supports  himself  during  the  decades  of 
retirement  .'\nd  having  not  yet  considered 
the  question  of  income  in  this  broader  per- 
spective there  have  been  far  too  few  attempts 
to  grapple  "With  the  b.isic  questions  What 
level  .support  do  we  intend  for  'Ad  age'  Is 
there  some  minimum  isuch  as  MoUle  Or- 
shansky's  poverty  or  low-Income  level* 
which  we  are  prepared  to  guarantee  to  all 
aged  persons,  regardless  of  previous  earn- 
ings^ If  so.  what  sources  of  financing  should 
be  utilized'  Is  It  time  to  move  into  at  least 
partial  financing  from  general  revenues? 
Once  the  minimum  level  is  set  and  financing 
agreed  to.  how  can  these  mlnlmums  be  kept 
in  step  with  t-arnings.  so  that  a  decade  hence 
'he  dirTerence  is  not  again  of  Its  present  mag- 
nitude '  Specifically,  what  arrajftgements  can 
be  made  tor  according  some  61  the  gains  of 
economic  growth  to  retirees  ;is  well  as  to 
persons  currently  at  work? 

By  reexamining  the  question  of  income 
m  old  age  in  the  near  future  It  may  b«  pos- 
sible to  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that 
It  IS  not  Just  the  Income  level  guaranteed  at 
the  time  of  retirement  that  is  important: 
what  happens  thereafter  to  that  Income  in 
real  terms,  and  \*'hat  happervs  to  the  incomes 
of  other  persons,  are  crucial  considerations  " 

Practically  every  other  witness  described 
insufficient  income  as  the  major  unresolved 
problem  affecting  the  elderly  Mrs.  Geneva 
Mathiasen,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Council  un  the  Aging,  reported  that  at  recent 
N'COA  regional  conferences,  the  top  priority 
^elected  at  each  meeting  was  for  more  ade- 
quate income  for  the  elderly,  using  social 
security  as  the  primary  mechanism 

.VDOirloNAL    HEALTH     NEKUS 

Medicare  and  medicaid  were  widely  pralsetf. 
but  several  calls  were  made  tor  .iddltlons 
to  coverage  John  Edelm«n.  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  saw  a 
clear  need  for  ■  preventive  heiilih  care  as 
opposed  to  treatment  of  specltic  ailments 
ulter  they  occur.  '  Other  witnesses  asked  for 
the  White  House  Conference  to  consider 
shortages  in  home  health  services,  rehabilita- 
tion resources  for  the  elderly,  and.  as  ex- 
pressed by  a  representative  uf  the  Blue  Cross 
Association.  the  brond  question  of  the 
status  of  nursing  homes  and  their  function 
iis  social  as  well  as  medical  institutions  ' 
The  American  Psychiatric  Association  noted 
a  definite  improvement  in  the  care  of  the 
aged  mentally  111  but  added.  •  •  •  •  too  often 


such  care  Is  fragmented  and  dlscontlnuovis  " 
John  T  James,  executive  secretary  for  the 
Catholic  C<  inference  of  Services  for  the 
Aging,  listed  the  following  needs  In  long- 
term  health  care  institutions  Better  facili- 
ties, mure  l.>eds.  a  quality  health  care  pro- 
gram but  most  of  all  more  quallfted  per- 
sonnel lit  all  levels  to  provide  the  kind  of 
care  our  old   folks   need   so    badly  " 

KOI'SING    AND    StKI*!.    SERVICES 

A  concise  summary  of  major  problems 
related  to  current  housing  policies  was  ot- 
tered by  Mrs  Eone  Harger  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Aging 

There  are  several  forces  which  are  placing 
demands  upon  the  area  of  housing  i  1 »  The 
supply  of  housing  tor  older  persons  which 
win  not  meet  the  ueed  i  FH.K  mortgaging 
and  Oovernmenl  funding  is  geared  toward 
suburban  single-family  and  urban  renewal- 
tvpe  apartment  housing),  and  i2(  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  elderly  are  not  being 
met  As  mentioned  above,  the  tvpe  of  housing 
needed  for  the  older  population  is  not  being 
built  The  entire  area  of  retirement  villages, 
homes  for  the  aged  and  congregate  living 
must  be  examined  .\nalysls  must  be  made 
of  the  entire  -.pectrum  of  services  needed 
for  this  particular  type  of  housing  ' 

The  .■\merlcan  Public  Welfare  Association 
suggested  -hat  the  Conference  might  seek 
to  establish  a  model  or  models  lor  the  pro- 
vision of  .ill  needed  services  to  the  aged 
(economic  health  use  of  unused  time  coun- 
seling etc  I.  on  the  local  level  in  urban  and 
rural   areas  '   The   .issociation   added: 

The  attempu  to  meet  these  needs  sep- 
arately have  resulted  in  a  series  of  Independ- 
ent and  often  uncoordinated  efforts  as  they 
converge  on  the  local  level  " 

Other  witnesses  foresaw  .i  need  for  many 
additional  services,  and.  like  Commissioner 
BechlU.  warned  aliout  shortages  of  trained 
personnel 

AtTITfOES    AND    tSE    l  >F    TIME 

Again  and  again,  witnesses  questioned  cur- 
rent attitudes  toward  .iging  and  to  the  in- 
stitution of  retirement  lt.self  They  urged 
that  the  White  House  Conference  pay  ade- 
quate attention  to  issues  that  will  become 
more  and  more  important  as  more  Americans 
retire  earlier  and  .spend  more  ;n  retirement 
than  13  now  the  case  Dr  F  J  L.  Blaslngame, 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  said, 
tor  example 

■Retirement — especially  by  the  calendar — 
with  Its  multiple  physical,  emotional,  social, 
and  hnaiitlal  ramifications,  is  perhaps  the 
one  problem  which  sets  uur  older  age  group 
apart  as  unique  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
prime  lactor  in  the  physical  and  mental  de- 
terioration of  many  older  individuals  It  ob- 
viously IS  productive  of  economic  problems 
tor  those  who  have  not  prepared  for  this 
period  of  life  And  its  effect  in  isolating  the 
wilder  individual  socially  has  yet  to  be  fuily 
appreciated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  recognize  that  the  retirement  issue  Is 
one  of  the  most  complex  facing  our  country, 
with  medical,  sociological,  psychological,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  questions  which  defy  a 
simple  solution  But  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  problems  involved  in  changing  our 
current  retirement  policies  are  far  less  than 
the  problenis  which  will  result  if  we  retain 
them  I  do  not  believe  we  can  simultaneously 
continue  to  lengthen  the  lifespan,  postpone 
entrj-  ;nto  the  work  torce.  and  lower  retire- 
ment age  without  seriously  compromising 
the  economic  and  social  vitality  of  this 
country  " 

Similar  .iritumems  were  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  OrthcKlox  Jewish  Congregations 
of  America,  who  said  that  a  '  i>ervadlng  sense 
ol  Uieiessne^s  ;'.nd  concomitant  isolation" 
among  many  .)lder  Americans  "is  the  major 
problem  m  this  area,  exceeded  possibly  only 
by  the  problem  of  nctual  fioverty  at  the  end 
of    the   years   of    earning    power."    A    White 


House  conference  would  serve  .i  k;ooU  purp^>se 
said  other  statements.  If  ll  would  lonsider 
such  matters  as  opportunities  for  retirees  t  . 
give  community  service  opening  of  aireater 
educational  opportunity  before  and  after  rr. 
tlrement.  and  more  experimentation  with 
senior  centers  Klwaiils  Intern.itional  al.-o 
suggested  that  at  least  one  workshop  bf. 
devoted  during  the  1970  White  House  Con- 
ference to  the  uselulness  of  voluntary  meii' 
and  women's  service  organizations  in  estab- 
lishing new  proitr-'Jiis  tor  the  elderly  on  the 
local  level  The  Lutheran  Laymen's  League 
also  discussed  ways  of  utilizing  the  taleiUo 
and  skills  of  the  aged  " 

JOB    OPPORTfNITIES 

A  new  1%'  to  ban  discrimination  m  im- 
['loyment  because  of  age  was  widely  praised, 
but  the  need  for  greater  flexibility  In  present 
work  arrangements  was  .ilso  discussed.  Di 
Mead  foresaw  the  time  v^hen  a  jjersou  mav 
have  as  many  as  four  or  live  Jobs  in  a  work 
lifetime  causing  a  need  to  take  time  off  to 
be  educated"  She  added  ; 

'■•  *  •  this  time,  of  course,  should  be  cred- 
ited against  pensions  and  benefits  of  all  sorts 
because  it  Is  a  benefit  to  society-then  what 
we  call  retirement  now  will  cease  to  be  the 
kind  ii(  catastrophic  and  traumatic  event 
that  It  Is  today.  It  wlU  be  a  shift  from  i^iie 
kind  of  activity  to  another,  especially  if  we 
establish  adequate  iransler  plans  for  pen- 
sions and  other  benefits  While  we  are  still 
worklns  for  pension  plans  within  trade 
unions,  for  Instance,  or  working  for  better 
social  security  coverage,  we  also  ought  i  i 
consider  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation who  have  leadership  qualities  that 
would  make  them  particularly  valuable  m 
feedini;  back  their  experience  into  the  soci- 
ety, are  (irlsoners  of  pension  plans  New  .a- 
rangementa  are  badly  needed  lor  transfer  ■  ! 
personnel  irom  industry,  the  academic  world 
government  and  international  md  nntion:i; 
services,  if  we  are  going  to  liberate  [>eoplp  • 
move  and  to  change  and  itet  the  habit  >  : 
changing,  so  that  they  wont  go  into  this  deau 
end  of  retirement  that  they  t;o  into  now 

RURAL    NEEDS 

Representatives  of  the  National  Farnur- 
Union,  the  National  Fiural  Electric  Cooper. i- 
tlve.  the  National  Cirauge.  .ind  the  Nation,.! 
.Association  of  Counties  urged  that  the  [.tv - 
posed  White  House  Conlerence  yive  adequati' 
attention  to  such  rural  problems  ;is  pocr 
communication  and  transportation,  inade- 
quate welfare  and  health  facilities,  and  per- 
vasive poverty  among  'these  torgotten  untl 
silent  people." 

SUGGESTIONS    FROM    STATE    AGENCIES 

Thirty-seven  agencies  on  aging  '  cndorseu 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117  and  ttave  a  wide 
variety  of  suggestions  on  matters  that  should 
be  discussed  at  a  White  House  Conlerence  c.ii 


Mail  r,,  mr.s 
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state  units  on  aging  endorsing  SJ,   Hes 
117, 

1  State  of  Alabama  Commission  on  Agiv.t: 

2  State  of  Alaska.  Departmen-    o;    Heai':i 
and  Welfare. 

3,  State  of  Arkansas,  Office  i  ii  .\v;:;.>; 

4,  state     of     California,     Commission     -ii 
Aging. 

5,  Slate  of  Colorado,  Commission  on  Aging. 

6  State  of  Connecticut.  Commissioner  on 
Services  for  Elderly  Persons. 

7  State  of  Delaware.  Commission   for  the 
Aging. 

8,  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

9,  State  of  Georgia,  Commission  on  Aging. 
IC    Government  of  Guam,  department  c: 

public  health  and  welfare. 

11.  State  of  Hawaii,  Commission  on  Aginp 
I'i.  State  of  Illinois.  Department  of  Public 

Aid, 

13,  State  of  Iowa,  Commission  on  tht  Agint', 

14.  Slate  of  Kansas,  Department  of  Social 
'vVelfare. 


Auiag  Mrs  Harger,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  National  .Association  if  State  Units  on 
.Aging,  commented  on  the  significance  of  the 
responses 

A    striking    (actor    apparent    in    endorse- 
ment-s  by  individual  State  offices  on  aging  Is 
that  the  reasons  for  wnntiiiK  a  White  House 
conlerence,   while   liavini;   many   Mnuiurities, 
also  .show  wide  dlllerenci.s     The  diversity  re- 
tlects  in  part  the  t-xpenence  and  background 
of  those  who  are  \>.orklng  in  the  tiold  ol  aging. 
.ind  suggest.s  the  value  a  national  conference 
might   have  in   lorniul.iting  an   understand- 
ing of  mutually  shared  i.atioiial  ^oals.  It  un- 
derlines tlie  need  lor  those  who  are  adminu,- 
lenng  aging   programs   to   understand   aging 
Irom  a  broad  perspective  .so  that  long-range 
objectives  will  not  be  lost  In  immediate  ad- 
ministrative ertorts  There  is  no  belter  way  to 
t,tke  .--lock  ol    what   we   have  done  since  the 
1961  White  House  Conference  on  Acmg  than 
to  throw  a  national  spotlight  on  the  subject 
10  years  Liter     a  time  p.iitern  that  accounts 
lor  niuch   of   the   progress   made   m   matters 
relating  to  children    In  the  press  ol  trying  to 
carry    out    day-to-day    responsibilities,    it    is 
ditlicult    for    those    working    in    the    held    of 
aging  to  have  perspective  on  how  well  what 
hius   been   done  stacks   up   against  what  was 
recommended    should    be    done,    A    national 
i-onlerence  on  aging  is  essential  betore  mak- 
ing decisions  on  next  steps  " 

Additional  calls  lor  a  reassessment  were 
expressed  in  other  statements,  Dr  Robert 
Morris  professor  of  social  planning  at 
Brandcis   University,   said,   for  example: 

■■•  •  •  Ten  vears  is  a  brief  time  to 
achieve  the  larjjer  objectives  ot  that  earlier 
meeting  but  the  recommendations  constitute 
a  baseline  against  which  10  years  of  progress 
can  be  measured.  Such  stock  taking  would 
certainly  want  to  take  into  account  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  our  jjopulation.  The  enact- 
ment   <'I    programs    themselves    is    not    suffi- 


15.  State  tl  Louisiana,  Commission  on  the 
Aging. 

16  State  ot  Maine.  Department  of  Health 
md  Welfare 

17  State  if  Maryland.  Commission  on  the 
Aging. 

18,  State  of  Michigan,  Department  of  So- 
cial Services. 

19,  State  of  Minnesoui,  Governor's  Citizens 
Council  on  Aging. 

20,  State  ot  Missouri.  Department  of  Com- 
munity .Affairs 

Jl  state  of  Montana,  Commission  on  Ag- 
ing, 

'J2,  State  of  Nebraska,  .Advisory  Committee 
on  .Aging, 

23  State  ol  Nevada.  IX-partment  of  Health, 
Wellare,  and  Renabilitation, 

lt4.  St.ite  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of 
Community  Affairs. 

J5.  State  of  New  York.  Office  lor  the  Aging, 

26,  State  of  North  Carolina.  Governor's 
Co:irdinatlng  Council  on  Aging. 

27,  St.ite  of  Oklahoma,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare, 

28,  State  of  Oregon,  Governor's  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 

29,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  De- 
partment of  Public  WelMre.  Office  of  the  Ag- 
ing. 

30,  State  of  South  Carolina,  Interagency 
Council  on  Aging. 

ril,  state  of  Tennessee,  C(  nini!S.':ion  on 
.Aging. 

32.  State  ol  Ut.ih.  Couiu-il  on  Agmg. 

33.  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  In- 
sular Department  ol  tjocial  Welfare, 

34.  Commonwealth  of  Virgina,  Commis.sion 
on  the  Aging. 

35.  State  of  Washington.  Department  of 
Pitblic  .Assistance. 

■46.  State  of  West  Virginia.  Cinmiirsion  on 
Aging. 

37.  State  of  Wl.sconsai.  Commission  on 
Aging. 


clent.  but  soundings  can  be  taken  about  the 
extent  to  which  these  programs  have  reached 
older  persons,  the  extent  to  which  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  older  persons  have  changed, 
and  the  ixtent  to  which  the  changed  char- 
i\cier  (jf  American  communities  modifies  the 
thinking  of   1961." 

Several  of  the  calls  lor  reex.uiunation  'a  ere 
related  to  a  reorgani/.ilMn  plan  iinijle- 
mented  in  August  1967  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Wellaie  I'nder 
ilial  plan,  the  Administration  -n  Aituif. 
established  under  provisions  of  the  Older 
.Americans  Act  ol  1965,  bco.unr  one  ol  live 
units  in  an  entirely  new  aiem  y  the  Social 
.uid  Rehabililat.im  Service.  Ollen  during  the 
hearings  on  Senate  Joint  HesLilution  117 
witnesses  said  the  reorganization  raises  seri- 
ous quest. ons  about  I-ederal  policy  related 
{•)  older  Americans,  and  they  urged  lull  dis- 
cussion of  the  reorganii:at;on  :a  the  White 
House  Conference  and  at  prep.oMt.iry  St.ite 
meetings.  Typical  of  the  commentary  is  this 
excerpt  irom  a  statement  ol  Dr  Ewald  Busse, 
president  ol  the  Oerontolumcal  Society 

"I   also   want   to   take   this   opporiunity    to 
express    my    reservations    re^.trding    the    re- 
organization plan   that   places   the   Adminis- 
tration   on    Aging    w.thln    the    Social    and 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Deparimeiit  of 
Health.  Educution,  and  Welfare    My  concern 
does   not   rest   with    the   competency    oi    '  he 
leadership,  as  I  hold  in  high  regard  'he  Ad- 
ministrator lor  the  Soci.d  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  and  the  Commissioner  at  t.^e  head  ot 
the  Administration  on  .Aginp.  Since  riy  con- 
cerns do  not  primariiy  rest  with  the  ((uestion 
ot    leadership,   it   is   evident   that   I   am   con- 
lerncd    with    the   structured   system.    In   my 
opinion    the    Administration    on    .Aging    has 
lost  much  of  its  distinct  visibility  ;us  well  as 
Its   advantageous   position    so    that    it   could 
influence  the   wide   variety   of   governmental 
agencies,  departments,  and  private  organiza- 
tions that  are  concerned  with  the  aging  and 
the    aged.    The    need    to    occupy    an    advan- 
tageous   position    with    strength    and    inde- 
pendence of  action  is  particularly  important 
in  the  field  of  gerontology    I  believe  that  all 
of  us  are  becoming  very  well  acquainted  wnth 
the    problems    of    individual    prejudice    and 
group   biases,    and    we    recognize    how    often 
such    largely    unconsciously    determined    il- 
logical   patterns    of    thinking    and    behavior 
affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  elderly  and 
their    representatives     are    constantly     con- 
fronted  with   prejudicial   barriers.  The   field 
requires    not    only    well-intcntioned    leader- 
ship but  responsibility  and  strength  so  that 
It  can  educate  and  favorably  influence  indi- 
viduals and  organizations." 


trusted  by  the  President  with  thi.s  re- 
spon.sibility  should  hcive  every  ^ul3port 
iind  encouragement  from  the  Senate  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The  Senate,  of 
course,  has  a  deep  concern  with  what 
liansplre.s  m  Pans.  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  would  keep  and  would 
want  the  executive  department  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  Senate  contiiuiously 
informed  throuiih  the  Committee  on 
Foreiun   Relations. 

The  best  hope  for  effective  nes-'olia- 
lums.  lit  this  i)Oint.  however,  seems  to 
ine  to  lie  m  permutinu  the  I'etiular  iie- 
t-otiators  to  liroceed  m  Pans  with  as 
much  privacy  and  discretion  as  jiossible. 
That  will  not  be  possible  if  there  is  a 
:.leady  flow  of  official,  scmiotficia'.  or  iiii- 
oificial  visitors  at  their  elbow.  Tlie  prob- 
lem with  which  they  ounht  to  l)e  con- 
cerned IS  not  international  pro|)auanda 
and  certainly  not  domestic  politics.  The 
.sole  iJi'oblem  is  the  achievement  o!  jicace. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  May  (',.  1968, 
the  President  pro  tempore  .signed  ihe 
enrolled  bill  'H.R  10477  >  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  HS  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  tiie  vet- 
erans home  loan  program,  to  amend 
the  National  Housinp  .\ct  with  respect 
to  interest  rates  on  insured  moriKases, 
and  for  other  jjurpo.ses.  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  jiresented.  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

Bv  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
A  j>elition.  signed  by  John  R.  August,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  ol  Bellaire,  Tex  . 
remonstrating  iigainst  aid.  in  any  torm.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  <jur  Communist  ene- 
mies:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Citv  Council 
ol  Bayonne,  N,J.,  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  liberalize  truck 
size  and  weight  limit.s  on  interstaw?  high- 
wav,v,   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


The  preamble  was  a^ireed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  that  it  be 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Agine  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1970  to 
be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  assist  the  States  in  conducting  similar 
conferences  on  agmg  prior  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aemti.  and  for  re- 
lated purposes." 


PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
meetings  which  are  soon  to  open  in  Paris 
will  seek,  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance 
a  basis  for  continum-j  contact.  There  is 
no  assurance  at  this  point  that  there 
exists  even  a  preliminary  basis  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  .settlenicnt.  The  task  of 
hnding  out  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty. 

The    Americans    ',vho    l:aye    been    en- 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,   read   the   first 
time.   and.   by    unanimous  consent,   the 
.second  tune,  and  referred  as  lollows: 
Uv  Mr,  YOUNG  ol  Ohio: 

S,  :i43'7  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  so  us  to  reduce  irom 
24  months  to  18  months  the  period  i>i  time 
persons  inducted  into  the  Ar.nied  Forces 
under  such  act  may  be  required  to  serve;  to 
the  Commifee  on  .Armed  Services. 

iSee   the   remarks   ui    .Mr.   You.ng   (f   Ohio 
when    he   introduced   the   above    bill,    '.vhlch 
:.ppcar  under  a  sepiirate  heading.  < 
Bv  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S  34:58.  A  bill  ;-)r  liie  relief  of  Efraim  Tur- 
ban   and    his    wife.    Rachel    Turban:    to    'he 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  3439.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  itudv  cf  future  water  needs  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin;  to  the  Comniifee  '  n 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  i.c 
ini.'oduced  ti,?  above  bill,  which  ..ppc.r 
under  a  separate  iieading.) 
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Bv  Mr    HOLLAND: 

S  3440  A  bill  lor  the  relief  ol  Dr  Pedro 
Carduy  Brlto  i  Pedro  S   Sarduyi.  and 

S  J441    A  bin  lor  the  relief  ot  Dr    Fermin 
Ferrci.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FULBRIGHT  (by  request) 

S  H44J  A  bill  to  amend  '.he  Foreign  Service 
BLlUdlIl^•s  A'-t.  19J6.  to  authorize  additional 
ippropriations;  tu  the  Commutee  on  Foreign 
ReUitlons. 

(See  the  rem.irks  .if  Mr  }-\ii.BRtcm  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ippeur 
under  -i  separate  h-i'!;r  .• 


s  3437— draft  should  be 
re:duced  to  ih  months 

Ml  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  there  remains  :i  contlmiliiB  need 
for  conscription  to  meet  our  milllar>' 
manixiwer  requirements,  the  need  for  a 
_'4-nionth  tiiTH  ol  .Nenice  no  longer 
exi.sLs,  if  indeed  it  ever  did. 

I  am  liopeiul  that  in  tune  we  .->hall  end 
mihtary  conscription  and  establish  a 
protessional  volunteer  army.  Certainly, 
more  .serious  consideration  should  be 
i,'iven  to  "studyins;  the  possibility  of  do- 
nm  .^)  as  soon  a  pos.sible 

Until  then  our  Nation  must  require 
that  youn«  men  serve  in  our  Armed 
PVirces.  particularly  at  ^  time  when  ad- 
ministration leaders  in  Washington 
adopt  a  policy  that  we  have  a  mandate 
irom  Almltthly  God  to  police  the  entire 
world 

The  present  tour  of  duly  of  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  Is  1  year.  Even 
.usMunmg  that  a  youny  man  were  given 
t)  months  of  tramiiiK  before  being  sent 
into  that  or  any  other  combat  area,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  could  tulflll  his  obliga- 
tion to  Ills  countrv'  m  a  period  of  18 
months,  and  then  be  returned  to  civilian 
life  Certainly,  those  ui  charge  of  person- 
nel assmiiments  for  various  branches  of 
our  .-^rmed  Forces  could  fulfill  all  their 
manpower  requirements  with  i+*l  18- 
month  tour  of  duty  tor  draftees  Iti  my 
considered  judi,'iiient.  it  is  unfa^  and 
unnecessaiT  to  reqiurc  these  you^c  men 
to  serve  tor  2  years  Why  disrupt  the 
lues,  education,  and  careei^s  of  our 
youni;sters  for  any  longer  period  of  time 
than  IS  neccssarj'' 

Furthermore,  in  each  of  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  nearly  1.900.000  youn.;  men 
will  attain  the  age  of  19.  lii  1970.  that 
niunber  will  probably  exceed  -'  million. 
Of  this  number,  under  current  .<itand- 
ards.  3  of  10  will  probably  be  disqualified 
for  physical  reasons,  or  deferred  for  rea- 
sons of  hardship  or  unfitness.  Theiefore. 
approxlniaiely  1.300.000  19-year-olds  will 
be  qualified  and  available  for  .service  In 
our  Armed  Forces  each  year 

According  to  Thomas  D  Morris,  for- 
mer -Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
Charge  of  Manpovver.  m  a  typical  post- 
Vietnam  year— 'Ahich  ue  all  liope  will 
be  very  .soon — il  Is  estimated  that  110.- 
1)00  inductees  will  be  required  annually. 
These  men  would  be  selected  from  the 
residual  pool  oi  draftees  available,  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  had  already  \olun- 
teered  That  pool  would  consist  of  ap- 
proximately 730,000  young  men  Thus.  It 
would  be  accessary  to  draft  only  one  of 
-seven  of  the  19-year-olds  remaining 
available  for  induction  each  year. 

If  shortening  the  tour  of  duty  to  18 
months  .should  conceivably   result  In  a 


need  lor  more  youu-i  men.  they  could  be 
drawn  from  the  additional  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  available  men  who  other- 
wise would  be  exempted 

Furthermore,  it  is  unfair  to  continue  to 
draft  young  American  t>oys  for  a  2-ytar 
period  when  our  allies,  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  have  no  draft  laws,  no  conscrip- 
tion wnatJ.oever  New  Zealand  proiides 
con.scnption  tor  a  period  of  12  months 
only.  Belgium  conscripts  for  12  to  15 
months:  Italy  15  months  only.  France 
conscripts  her  >oung  men  for  16  months. 
Wtst  Germany  for  18  months;  and  the 
Netherlands  provides  conscription  for 
a  period  of  18  months.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, although  a  civil  war  has  been 
ragmu  for  years,  the  Saigon  mlll- 
taiy  iiinta^as  not  dialled  young  men  of 
18  and  IQ^'here  has  been  no  general 
mobill^atio.i.  Those  older  men  wlio  have 
been  ordered  into  .ser\icv  lia\e  been  able 
to  buy  exemption  irom  the  draft  upon 
payment  of  Irom  3>685  to  $800,  deix-ndent 
upon  the  greed  of  the  provincial  leaders 
and  of  the  Sai^ion  military  junta  leaders. 

1  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  send- 
ing tliousands  of  men.  some  of  them 
draftees,  to  protect  these  nations,  some 
(if  which  hii\e  no  dratt  laws  whatc\er. 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  these  facts  I 
introduce  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  reduce  Irom 
-i  months  to  18  months  the  period  of 
time  persons  Inducted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  mav  be  required  to  serve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  S.  ;(437)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  .Act  ol  1967  .so  as  to 
reduce  from  24  months  to  18  months 
the  period  ol  time  persons  inducted  into 
the  .Armed  Forces  imder  such  act  may  be 
leqiuted  to  serve,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yoi'NG  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  iLs  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commlt- 
lee  on  .Armed  Services. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  .Mr.  President,  my 
bill  would  remove  at  least  one  of  the 
gross  inequities  in  our  present  Selective 
Service  Sy.^tem  which  under  the  admin- 
istration of  General  Hershey  has  become 
a  repugnant  mess.  Our  military  dratt 
.system  could  be  considered  a  wart  on  the 
lace  of  our  civilization  or  a  stone  under 
the  instep  of  progress  in  the  United 
States.  Apart  from  his  maladministra- 
tion of  the  .>ystem  and  General  Hershey's 
attempts  to  use  the  draft  to  suppress 
freedom  ot  speech,  the  law  Itself  has 
many  detects. 

The  proposal  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished .semor  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr  Kennedy  ;  instituting  a 
random  selection  by  lottery,  the  Induc- 
tion of  the  youngest  fust,  administrative 
reorganization  cif  the  Selective  Service 
System,  mandatory  national  .^tandards 
for  classification  and  elimination  of  oc- 
cupational deferments  except  where  the 
President  may  determine  them  justified 
in  the  national  interest,  and  the  pro- 
posal to  reform  the  Selective  Service 
System  recently  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan !  Mr.  Hart  i  should  very  definitely 
receive  priority  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress  this  year. 

While  I  strongly  support   these  pro- 


posals, I  believe  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  In  ifiat  they  do  not  shorten  the 
outmoded  24-month  service  requirement 
for  draftees. 

We  in  Congress  should  review  the  Se- 
lective Ser\lce  System  very  thoroughly, 
and  before  next  June  30  enact  into  law 
a  greatly  improved  Selective  Service  Act 

No  draft  law  will  !>Iea.se  everybtidy,  but 
It  Is  surely  Ingh  time  that  we  i  nact  into 
law  a  selective  .^erMce  system  designed 
to  meet  the  realities  of  1968  and  not  .i 
world  war  that  ended  in  ly45. 


S.  3439— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
DEALING  WITH  MISSOURI  RIVEl: 
BASIN   WATER  .NEEDS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference 
legislation  to  provide  for  an  investi-'a- 
ilon  and  study  of  future  water  needs  vi 
the  Missouri  River  Basm.  Similar  legis- 
lation IS  beinu  introduced  m  the  Hou.st 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Kvt. 
of  Iowa. 

This  step  has  been  taken  to  assure  that 
the  w  ater  needs  of  the  upper  Great  Plains 
area,  as  well  as  the  downstream  States. 
Will  be  protected  m  the  event  a  contcm- 
ijlated  plan  to  divert  .Mis.soun  River 
water  to  Southwest  Texas  or  .some  other 
distant  area  should  ever  materialize. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  diversion  wa.s 
suggested  last  December  in  a  report  is- 
sued by  R.  W.  Beck  and  .As.sociates.  a  pn- 
\ate  consulting  eiimneeriny  firm.  The 
report  deals  with  a  i^lan  to  divert  an 
average  13  millioii  acre-Iei't  nf  water  an- 
nually from  the  Missouri  River  bcluw 
Fort  Randall  Dam  at  about  elcvatio:. 
1.250  feet  and  lilt  :t  through  a  .series  o: 
reservoirs  and  canals  some  200  miles  up 
the  Niobrara  River  to  about  elevation 
4.050.  just  north  of  .Alliance.  Nebr.  From 
there  the  water  would  flow  by  uravitv 
through  a  940-mile  canal  south  througli 
western  Nebraska,  eastern  Colorado 
alotm  the  Kansas  border,  and  across  tl.e 
Oklahoma  Panhandle  into  Texas,  west  of 
.Ainanllo. 

Their  lepurt  said  such  a  plan  could  be 
iustified  Le;4islaiion  to  direct  a  study  nt 
the  feasibility  of  diverting  water  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  other  arras  has 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  President.  I  \ery  seriously  question 
whether  this  plan  is  feasible.  It  may  be 
possible  since  in  this  day  and  ate  of  en- 
ijlneenng  miracles  almost  anything  is 
possible.  The  estimated  cost  of  between 
S3  and  .s3'j  billion  is  a  stagcerinu  larce 
sum  but  on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  can  recognize  the  desire  of  the 
aiid  regions  to  obtain  water  for 
irrigation. 

What  disturbs  me  most  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  the  plan  presuppo.scs  there  is 
a  surplus  of  water  in  the  Mi.ssouri  Rive: 
Basin  Theie  is  substantial  evidence  that 
this  is  not  .so  and  that  the  Beck  plai. 
would  bo  tatcniL:  needed  water  from  tlie 
uppfr  Great  Plains  area  in  an  elfori  t^i 
Irrmate  tiie  Southwest,  m  other  words, 
robbuig  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  the  plan  is  based  o;. 
the  availability  of  13  million  acre-feet 
of  water  at  the  proposed  diversion  point, 
which  as  I  mentioned  Is  just  downstream 
from  South  Dakota's  Fort  Randall  Dair. 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  R  W.  Beck 
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and  Associates  used  the  runoff  records 
on  the  Missouri  River  at  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  which  is  120  miles  downstream 
from'  the  point  of  diversion.  These  rec- 
ords show  that  the  annual  runoff,  for 
the  i)eriod  1898  to  1962.  Is  24  million 
acre-feet.  Bv  uUlizmg  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers estimate  that  by  the  year  2020 
upstream  depletion  would  reduce  this  to 
16  miUion  acre-feet  annually  and  by  es- 
timating that  3.000  acre- feet  would  be 
.sufficient  to  meet  future  requirements 
downstream  for  such  necessary  uses  as 
slack-water  navigation,  the  Beck  Associ- 
ates reached  the  13  miUion  figure. 

Crucial  to  this  total,  of  course,  is  the 
•4  million  acre-feet  starting  point.  This 
Figure  Is  questionable.  The  gaging  station 
.It,  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  discloses  a  far  dif- 
ferent story.  This  gaging  point.  I  might 
add  is  three  times  closer  to  the  diversion 
iKjlnt  than  the  gaging  station  used  by 
the  Beck  Associates  in  their  study.  It  is 
approximalelv  40  miles  away,  and  Its  rec- 
ords are  more  up  to  date.  These  records, 
ba.sed  on  the  annual  average  from  1931 
10  1962  onlv.  indicate  that  the  average 
runoff  Is  nowhere  near  the  24-mimon 
lisure  but  rather  is  17.8  million. 

This  becomes  of  crucial  importance 
hecau.se  when  applying  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers formula  to  this  run-off  average, 
we  wind  up  with  a  total  of  7.5  million 
acre-feet  available  for  diversion.  This  is 
about  half  that  originally  estimated  and 
while  it  still  may  be  excess  water.  It  casts 
i^rave  doubts  upon  the  justifiability  of 
the  Beck  plan,  which  in  my  estimation, 
is  weak  and  debatable  from  the  diversion 
point  on.  but  which  becomes  even  more 
so  with  these  figures. 

Mr.  President,  along  this  same  line  of 
cither  misinformation  or  false  assump- 
tions. I  would  like  to  add  these  figures. 
The    Beck    report    indicates    there    is    a 
■potential  gross  head  of  approximately 
40  feet  at  the  pro!X).sed  diversion  dam. 
which  would  be  located  between  Gavins 
Point  Reservoir  and  Fort  Randall  Dams." 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  this 
IS  not  iKisslble.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion advi.ses  that  the  top  of  the  joint-use 
pool  at  Gavins  Point  is  elevation  1.208. 
wiiereas  minimum  water  surface  at  Fort 
Randall  is  elevation  1.233.  a  difference  of 
(.nly  25  feet.  .A  40-foot  diversion  dam  di- 
verting at  elevation  1.250  at  the  location 
proposed  also  would  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  Port  Randall  powerplant. 

Mr.  President,  there  pother  aspects 
ofthc  report  that  are  Jwstionable.  par- 
ticularly as  It  relaic.sijf  estimated  .seep- 
age and  evaporation  flosses,  but  I  would 
like  to  turn  now  to  -.vfiat  I  consider  to  be 
the  shortsightedness tf  the  Beck  plan. 

The  estimates  of  flture  upstream  de- 
pletions are  pro.lectedVnly  until  the  year 
2020.  This  may  sound  like  a  long  time 
In  the  future,  but  it  i.s\only  a  little  over 
50  years  away  Tremendous  changes  are 
forecast  for  the  upper  Great  Plains  and 
it  Is  hlGhlv  probable  that  the  demands 
for  water  will  exceed  the  estimation  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  if  not  before 
2020.  certainly  afterwards. 

The  upstream  States  have  a  great 
stake  In  the  Missouri  River.  South  Da- 
kota. In  particular,  has  made  a  substan- 
tial sacrifice  In  the  development  of  the 
Mi.s.souri  River  Basm  project.  We  agreed 


to  Inundate  and  remove  from  tax  rolls  in 
South  Dakota  over  one -half  million  acres 
of  productive  agriculture  land  along  the 
Missouri  River.  We  did  so  because  we 
were  willing  to  bet  our  future  on  the  i>o- 
tential  inherent  in  harnessing  and  con- 
trolling that  river.  We  believed  we  could 
make  it  work  for  us  while  at  the  same 
time  provide  needed  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  water  quality  control  benefits 
to  many  residents  down  the  stream  along 
the  Missouri  and  Mi.s.sissippi  Rivers. 

These  sacrifices  were  not  made  lor  im- 
mediate benefits,  but  rather  for  antici- 
pated ones.  We  were  looking  to  the  year 
■'020  and  beyond.  It  is  my  belief,  there- 
fore that  any  plan  to  divert  this  water 
should  provide  for  upstream  depletion  at 
a  date  much  farther  m  the  future  than 
the  year  2020  to  protect  the  rights  ot  the 
users  in  the  basin  of  origin.  Once  we  lose 
it.  we  cannot  get  it  back. 

Mr  President,  before  closing.  I  would 
like  to  return  to  what  could  be  expected 
downstream  if  this  water  were  to  be  di- 
verted The  Beck  plan  assumes  that 
slack-water  navigation  can  be  developed 
below  Sioux  City  as  a  completely 
separate,  economically  viable  develop- 
ment. This  is  debatable.  In  fac.  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  not. 

Navigation  is  e.s.sential  for  Missouri 
River  Basin  development.  We  must  have 
both  options  available  to  us.  although 
it  would  appear  open-nver  navigation 
would  be  superior  to  slack-water  naviga- 
tion because  of  the  time  and  expense  that 
would  be  involved  in  pa.ssmp  baryes 
through  the  many  locks.  What  disturbs 
me  Is  the  fact  that  if  this  water  were 
diverted,  we  would  not  have  enough  left 
for  open-water  navigation  and  there  is 
no  assurance  that  slack-water  navigation 
would  be  available  to  fill  the  aav. 

A  detailed  study  would  be  necessary  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  assumption  re- 
garding the  feasibility  of  slack-water 
navigation,  but  it  appears  to  mc  that 
since  navigation  on  the  Missouri  is  an 
cstablLshed  use,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
absorb  the  expense  of  construction  ol  ad- 
ditional works  just  to  provide  the  same 
or  highly  inferior  navigation  use. 

Navigation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  to  the  upstream  States 
and  we  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to 
be  jeopardized  by  diversion  of  our  water. 
The  upper  Midwest  must  not  renialn  a 
port  of  potentiality  rather  than  one  of 
productivity.  The  day  of  viewing  the 
Great  Plains  as  the  landlocked  servant 
of  the  affluent  .seaboard  States  is  a  day  of 
the  past. 

Mr  I'resldent.  we  have  sought  our 
place  in  the  .sun,  we  have  worked  for  our 
moment  of  glory,  we  have  sacrificed  In 
land  and  opportunity  for  this  chance  and 
we  shall  not  see  it  pass  to  others.  Before 
taking  any  diversionar>-  action,  the  water 
needs  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  should 
be  fully  .protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3439'  to  provide  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  .study  of  future  water 
needs  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MrNDT.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


S    3442— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1926 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,   by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of   1926   to  authorize 
additional  appropriations. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  ov  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  f-\)reign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  letter 
irom  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Vice  President,  dated  April  29,  1968, 
in  repard  to  the  proposed  leuislation.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  .md  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  iirintcd  m  the  REconi). 

The  bill  S.  3442'  to  amend  the  I-or- 
eii4n  .Service  Buildinj-s  Act.  192G.  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  intro- 
duced Ijv  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  bv  lequest.  was 
received  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Forei'.in 
Relations. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  t-rt- 
BRiGHT.  is  as  follows: 

liia'.'KKTMKNT  "F  State. 
Waslnnglon.  DC.  April  2'J .  I'J'ili. 
Hon.  HuiiF.p.T  H,  Humphrey. 
I'ri'^iiU-nt  oj  the  Senate. 
Washrnaton.  DC. 

DE,^R"MR.  Vice  President:  The  Dcparlment 
of  St-ue  LncloEcs,  ..nd  recommends  lor  your 
considerauon,  proposed  l.'^'ish.tion  '"  ;;>"end 
•he  Foreign  Service  Buiiamp  .'Vol.  l'J2G  <  Z£ 
use  ■'92-3011  to  permit  the  continued 
(.peration  of  the  BuUUmps  Propram  m  Uscal 
vears  1970  i.nd  1971. 

■  Tl-e  FcTeipn  Service  BuUdmgs  Act  was  last 
tmonded  bv  Public  Law  H9-f536.  fnactca  Oc- 
lODcr  10.  1966.  That  act  author./.ed  ;.ppro- 
nrlatlo.is  not  to  exceed  i2J.«10.U0U  tor 
'.cquuaion.  ciesipn  and  construction  ol  capi- 
t.U  nrojecLs  required  abroad  lor  diplomatic, 
confiuiar  and  other  activities  ot  the  United 
Stales  operating  in  foreign  countries,  and 
not  to  exceed  •s25,;i50.000  lor  oper.aini;  rx- 
pcnses  m  iiscal  ve.trs  1968  and  19G9.  .^inpie 
lUthonzalion  remains  lor  capital  i)ro]..-ct.s. 
but  authorization  is  required  for  operating 
cxpcii'ie.s  lor  n.scal  \  ears  1970  and  1971. 

Under  the  Foreign  Service  Buildmps  Act. 
the  Deparimeni  -.f  Suae  has  acquired  '.tlice 
bulidinps,  residences  and  stall  liou^ing  lia->- 
inp  a  value  considerably  m  excess  ol  i  heir 
con  ol  about  $267,500,000.  The  requested  i.u- 
ihonzallon  to  seek  appropriations  would  pro- 
vide srj  500.000  in  tascal  year  1970  .;nd  .sl4,- 
300  000  m  liF.cal  vear  1971  to  operate,  mam- 
tain  and  admin;Kler  the  properties.  Tl-.ese 
costs  include  minor  improvements  to  cxist- 
mp  properties,  recurrinp  pavmcnts  on  lonp- 
•erm  :eases  of  buildings,  tne  maintenance, 
operation  and  repair  of  buildings,  furnnmings 
for  both  new  acquisitions  and  existing  prop- 
erties the  costs  of  .supervision  of  r^n£iruc- 
tion  projects,  and  the  administratir.n    ■:  the 

ijr<->cram.  .„ 

The  Department  of  State  has  oecn  in- 
'ormed  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budpcl  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  proposal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram 
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A   letter  slmlUr   In   content    Is   being  sent 
to  the  3p>eaker  of  the  House 
Sincerely. 

William  B  Macombcr.  Jr  . 
Anntant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations 


OMNIFU'S  CFIIMF 
SAtT  STRKKTS 
AMKNDMENTS 


c-onthol    and 

ACT     OF      1967— 


Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  President. 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michi-ian  Mr  HartI  I  submit  22  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  us. 
lointly.  to  Senate  bill  917  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  and 
he  on  the  table 

I  h.ave  brief  explanations  for  the  more 
c  >nip'.ex  and  Important  amendments. 
and  I  a.-lc  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
tfxt  of  all  the  amendments,  and  the  ex- 
planations printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rn  "Rn 

r!;e  PRESIDING  OFFICfl^  The 
ami^ndmerits  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  A  ill  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
obtectlon.  the  amendments  and  explana- 
tions will  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  amendments  and  explanations  are 

as  follows 

Amindm«st  716 

strike  nil  »f  title  III  and  substitute  S  928 
;ii  Ueii  thereof 

AMENOMtNT    717 

Section  801  .>r  S  917.  title  III  Is  .imended 
as  follows.  To  Insert  a  new  p.\rat{raph  (a) 
The  CoO'Stitutlon  of  the  United  States  (?u:ir- 
antpes  to  i!!  Individuals  a  basic  right  Of 
priv.icy  Acr<Tdtn!{lv  the  Conirress  endorses 
the  requirement  th.it  what  .in  lndlvtdu.il 
^efk?  to  pr'^serve  .is  private  is  to  be  protected, 
eveti  in'iin  -in-ii  acccsAible  to  the  public  The 
("■'uiijress  sup"ort.i  the  view  thnt  'v.herever  .i 
man  may  r>e  he  is  entitled  to  know  that  he 
will  remain  free  from  iinreusonable  searches 
.ind  seizures  ,ind  ,iccordlng!v  p.irrii^r.iphs 
lai  ibi.  (II  and  (di  ;ir«  re-designatnl 
par.ijrraphs  ibi.  (Ci.  tdi.  and  lei  respec- 
tl'.e'.-. 

t.XPLA.V.»TI<'M 

Thi.s  imt'Udmetu  would  ccnf'rm  iti  the  '.v<t- 
islatlon  .»  ct  u'tituilunally  protected  nght  to 
priv.icy 

The  aituvide  of  the  Congress  en  this  im- 
port int  point  should  not  be  le't  to  chance 
We  should  CO  I'h  r<?cord  'S  affirniii;?  th«  con- 
cluiion  of  thi-  Supreme  Court  on  this  point 

A.MENDMENT    718 

Subparaftraph  loHaiiUi  of  secflon  2510. 
title  in  Is  amended  as  t'ollows  To  strike  all 
>f  the  language  on  tines  20,  21  and  22  on 
page  51  following  the  word  ■'business"  on 
line  20  on  pni:e  51  .ind  t;>  Insert  .vfter  the 
word    business  ■  a  period 

EXPLANATf'.N 

Until  the  present  bill.  Congress  has  n"ver 
seriously  considered  extendins;  wiretapping 
ind  ea\esdropptnu!  to  state  and  local  authori- 
ties It  has  been  the  view  tn  the  past,  and  It  is 
my  current  view  that  If  we  ntuitt  have  legal- 
ized tipptn.;  and  but;i;ini<  It  should  at  least 
be  limited  to  Federal  Investiuators  This 
amendment  would  accomplish   this  purpose 

.\MENDMENT    719 

Section  2516  of  title  III  Ls  amended  as 
follows  By  striking  all  of  paragraph  (2) 
thert-  'I. 

Paraifraph  (7i  of  section  2510.  title  III.  Is 
amended  .ts  follows  Bv  striking  all  of  the 
language  on  lines  8  and  9  o{  page  52  tnunedl- 


ately  following  the  word  States  '  on  line  8 
of  page  52  and  ending  with  the  comma  im- 
mediately preceding  the  word  •who"  on  line 
9  of  pa^e  52; 

Paragraph  i9i  of  section  2510.  title  m. 
is  amended  as  follows  By  changing  the  semi- 
colon following  the  word  "appeals"  on  line 
"21  of  page  52  to  a  period,  and  by  striking  the 
word  and"  at  the  end  of  line  21  of  page 
52.  and  by  striking  all  of  lines  22  through  25. 
inclusive,  of  poge  52 

Paragraph  t2ubi  of  section  2512.  title  III. 
Is  amended  as  follows  By  striking  the  words 
"a  State  '  and  the  comma  which  follows  the 
word  "State  ■  on  line  19  of  page  58  and  by 
striking  all  of  the  language  on  lines  21  ind 
22  of  piige  jfl  beginning  after  the  words 
"United  States"  on  line  21  of  page  58  and 
ending  immediately  preceding  the  word  "to" 
on  line  22  of  page  58,  Including  the  striking 
of  the  comma  immediately  fnUowiog  the 
"thereof  on  line  22  of  page  58 

Amendme.nt  720 
Paragnph  (lli  of  section  2510.  title  III. 
is  amended  aa  fullows  To  Insert  after  the 
word  to"  and  before  the  word  "any"  on  line 
6  on  page  53  the  words  "or  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of" 

Amendment  721 
Subpjirit^raph  (2iiai  of  .section  2511.  title 
III.  IS  amended  as  follows  To  delete  all  of 
the  language  on  lines  11  through  16.  Inclu- 
sive, on  page  55.  following  the  word  "service" 
on  line  11  of  page  55. 

Amendment  722 
Subp.ira^raph  i3i(.ii  of  section  2511.  title 
in  is  amended  as  loUows  To  stMke  all  of  the 
langu  ige  foUowlm:  the  word  service"  on 
line  11  on  page  55  through  and  including  the 
^■)rd    communication"  on  line  13  on  page  55. 

Amendment  723 

Subparagraph  i2»ibi  of  section  2611,  title 
III.  Is  amended  as  follows;  To  insert  after 
the  word  "obtained"  on  line  24  of  page  55. 
the  Ii.i'.u.ige  '.  r  '■.;<!■  purp'-ii'  if  enfurcmg 
this  chapter,  or  other  related  statutes  " 

.Amendment  724 
Paragraph  (Ji  of  section  2511  title  III.  Is 
amended  as  follows:  By  striking  lines  13 
through  19.  inclusive,  of  page  56.  beginning 
if-er  the  word  "actlvuies"  on  line  13  of 
page  56.  and  ending  with  the  word  "Govern- 
ment" on  line  19  of  page  56 

.Amendment  725 
Paragraph  i3i  of  section  2511.  title  III. 
IS  .imendcd  as  follows:  To  in.>ert  after  the 
word  "may"  on  line  21  on  page  56  and  before 
the  word  "be"  on  line  21  of  page  56  the 
word  not"  and  tn  strike  all  of  the  language 
on  lines  22  23  .ind  24  on  page  56  follow- 
ing the  word  proceeding"  on  line  22  on  page 
56 

EXPl-A  .NATION 

Under  Section  2511  of  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent IS  permitted  to  order  tapping  and  bug- 
ging ti-ithout  court  order  and  the  evidence 
»o  Biither-'d  l.->   idm!  s.bic  in  ri.ort 

,Vo  President  h.is  ever  sought  such  power 
and  It  should  not  be  granted 

If  we  must  have  "legalized"  wiretapping 
and  bugging,  Introduction  into  evidence  of 
material  so  gathered  should  be  limited  to 
that   gathered    under    i    court    order. 

Amendment  726 
Title  III  is  amended  m  follows  By  striking 
all  of  se^-tlun  2316  and  substituting  in  Ueu 
iherijof  the  following  language:  "The  .Attor- 
ney General  may  authorize  an  application  to 
a  Federal  Judge  of  competent  jurisdiction  for. 
and  such  Judge  may  grant  m  conformity  with 
section  2518  of  this  chapter  an  order  author- 
izing or  approving  the  interception  of  wire 


or  oral  communications  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  when  such  intercep- 
tion may  provide  or  has  provided  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  the  following  sections  of 
Title  18.  United  States  Code  section  201 
(bribery  of  public  offlclala  and  wllne.s.sesi 
section  224  i  bribery  In  spjirtmg  contests  i 
section  1084  i  transmission  of  wagering  infor- 
mation i.  .section  1503  (Influencing  or  in)ur- 
mg  an  officer,  juror  or  witness  u'enerallyi. 
section  1510  i  otjstnictlon  of  criminal  investi- 
gations! section  1751  (  Presidential  a.ssxssina- 
tlons  kidnapping,  and  a-ssault  i  section  1951 
(interference  with  commerce  by  threats  or 
violence,  section  1952  (interstate  and  torelun 
travel  or  transport^ition  m  .iid  of  racketeer- 
ing enterprises!  section  1954  (offer,  accept- 
ance, or  solicitation  to  influence  operations 
of  employee  benefit  plan  i .  or  .sections  23i:i 
and  2314  (interstate  transportation  of  stolen  *^ 
property ! .  or  any  offense  which  involves  mur- 
der kidnapping,  robber^-,  or  extortion  or  anv 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  tlie  foregoing 
offenses  " 

FXPLAN.\TTON 

The  present  proposal  would  permit  all  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  to  tap  and  bug 
in  cases  of  Title  18  ofTen.ses  We  do  not  have 
any  accurate  count  on  how  m.inv  federnl 
agencies  .ire  so  authorized  but  .t  !.<;  inv  view 
that  if  we  must  have  "legalized"  tappini;  and 
bugging,  it  should  be  restricted  'o  the  FBI 
which  is  highly  centralized  and  dlsclpline<l 
ind  not  made  available  to  such  agencies  .is 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  who  have  lit- 
erally gone  wild  in  the  field  of  clectrnnirs 
eavesdropping  tn  the  past,  .as  our  extensi\e 
hearings  have  conclusively  shown. 

.Amendment  727 
Section  2517  title  III.  Is  amended  hv  .idtl- 
ing  a  new  paragraph  ibl  as  follows  "Under 
no  circumstances  what-soever  shall  anv  per- 
son knowingly  prepare  or  possess  anv  written 
report  or  make  ,inv  oral  reF>ort  to  anv  other 
person  which  contains  :inv  information  what- 
soever obtained  through  tlie  Interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  pursuant  to  this 
title  or  in  violation  thereof  without  Identify- 
ing or  disclosing  that  such  Information  was 
so  obtained" 

Amendment  728 

Subparagraph  ill(b)  of  Ecctlon  2518.  title 
III.  is  amended  as  follows:  To  delete  the 
comma  after  the  word  "been"  on  line  19  on 
page  66  ind  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"or"  .md  to  strike  all  of  the  language  on  line 
20  on  page  66  preceding  subparagraph    liii. 

Subparagrr^ph  (3|  (ai  of  section  251R.  title 
III,  is  amended  as  follows:  To  delete  the 
comma  after  the  word  "committing"  on  line 
10  on  page  68  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "or"  and  to  strike  all  of  the  language  on 
lines  10  and  11  on  page  (58  loUowlng  the  word 
■■-ommlttee"  on  line  10  on  page  68  and  im- 
medlatelv  preceding  the  article  "a"  on  line  1 1 
on  page  68:  and 

Subparagraph  (3i  (di  of  section  2519.  title 
III.  is  imended  :is  follows:  To  strike  the 
comma  after  the  word  "used"  on  line  21  on 
page  68  and  to  strike  all  of  the  language  on 
lines  21  ind  22  on  page  68  following  the  word 
"used"  on  line  21  on  page  68  to  and  inclu.slve 
of  the  word  "used"  on  line  22  on  page  '"8  in- 
cluding the  comma  following  the  deleted 
word    used"  on  line  22  of  page  68. 

Amendment  No    728 
expi-anation 

Sections  2518  and  251©  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  permit  tapping  and  buggini: 
not  only  concerning  a  long  ll!:t  of  crimes 
which  have  been  or  are  being  committed  but 
also  which  "are  abovit  to  be  committed" 

This  loophole  would  permit  unlimited 
snooping  which  has  never  been  seriously 
considered  in  the  past  It  tfx>  provides  a 
truck-size  loophole  for  the  gathering  of  io- 
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.■;iUed    iTlnunal    Intelligence     It    would    end 
prlNHCV  torcM-r 

My  ainenilnipnt  would  limit  court  orders  to 
crimes  which  Have  been  or  .ire  taelnfr 
committed 

.AMrNDMrNT    729 

Paragraph  (5i  of  section  2518.  title  III. 
IS  amended  as  follows  To  strike  the  word 
■tiiirtv"  on  line  22  of  page  69  on  line  4 
oi  page  70,  and  on  line  10  of  page  70,  and 
to  substitute  III  lieu  thereof  the  word 
nfteen." 

Amendment  730 
Paragraph  (7i  of  section  2518.  title  III.  Is 
, mended  as  follows  To  insert  after  the  word 
'■.application"  on  line  19  of  page  71  the  words 
-or  upon  .my  person  whose  communications 
were  interrepted  or  upon  any  person  who 
was  the  subject  of  such  intercepted  com- 
munications". 

.Amendment   731 
Section    2b\H    of    title    III    is    amended    as 
Inflows:    Rv    striking    all    of    paragraph    |7) 
'.hereof. 

F.-\rL.ANATION 

As  the  bill  came  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Ci.immit;ee.  there  is  a  provision  for  wlre- 
t.ipping  and  eavesdropping  for  a  48-hour 
period  u  itiioiit  rourt  order 

This  is  a  loophole  l.irge  enough  to  drive 
,,    trtick    through      anv    policeman  Fed- 

eral,  state,    or   local  caught    eavesdrop- 

ping without  a  court  order  will  say  "Oh.  it 
was  an  emergency  I  was  going  down  and  get 
.1  court  order  •omurrow" 

If  this  prfivision  is  leit  m  the  bill,  it  will 
mean  that  policemen  will  regularly  tap 
K  if//oi(f  a  court  artier  md  will  go  down  and 
get  a  court  order  only  after  the  tap  pro- 
duces something  "eood"  Otherwise,  they 
forget  it.  If.  by  chance  'hev  are  caught,  they 
.11   efftct    have    immunity    from    prosecution. 

.Amendment   732 
Subparagraph     81  (di     il  .section  2518.  title 
III.    is    amended    .is    lollows:    To    strike    the 
wiird  "ninety"  on   line  24    if  page  72  and  to 
.nsert  in  Ueu  thereoi   the  word  "thirty". 

-Amendment  733 
Subpunigrisph  iHici.  of  section  2518.  title 
III,  IS  amended  as  follows:  Between  lines  12 
.md  13  of  page  73  ,^dd  the  following:  "After 
the  .service  of  the  inventory  such  person 
may  make  a  motion  before  such  judge  and 
the  judge  mav  order  disclosed  the  appllcn- 
tions  .ind  orders  and  m.iy  make  available 
to  such  person  or  his  counsel  for  inspection 
such  portions  of  the  intercepted  communi- 
cations as  the  judge  determines  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  justice  " 

.Amendment    734 
Subparagri-.ph   181:01   of  section  2518.  title 
III.  is  amended  as  follows:   By  striking  lines 
13.  14.  ;.nd  15   'U  page  73. 

EXPLaNATION 

As  -he  le^islatum  now  re.ids.  judges  would 
l)e  given  power  to  postp'me  mdcnvitcly  no- 
tice to  the  subtect     >!   ;in   interception. 

.Tudges  should  not  be  granted  such  un- 
limited power  It  will  only  encourage  promis- 
cuous wiret:ipping  and  eavesdropping  and  is 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy. 

Mv  proposed  .imendmcnt  would  result  in 
notice  being  given  to  the  subject  of  the  wire- 
tap or  e..vesdrop  within  a  period  of  90  days 
after  the  tup  or  eavesdrop  has  been  termi- 
iv.ited 


.Amendment    735 

Subparagraph  dOi    ai  of  Section  2518.  Title 

III,    .s    .imended    ,-.s    loUows     To    strike    the 

Word  "or"  at  the  end  of  line  12  on  page  74; 

to  change  the  period  to  a  semicolon  at  the 


end  of  line  14  on  page  74  and  to  acid  there- 
after the  word  "or";  .md  10  add  the  lolUnv- 
Ing  new  subparagraph  dv)  to  re.ad  as  follows: 
"that  he  was  not  the  subject  of  such  apiilic.i- 
tlon.  authorization,  or  extension  thereo,i,' 

.Amendment  7.16 
Section  2520,  title  III.  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: To  Insert  alter  the  word  "cha|)ter"  on 
line  9  of  page  78  the  loUowiug  language 
"or  who  is  the  subject  of  .1  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication intercepted,  tllsclo.sed  or  used  m 
violation    of    this    chapter." 

Amendment  7:^7 
To   amend    title    III    ol    s  ;il7    .is    follows 
"By   striking   the   same  " 

amendment  no.  7:1  h 
Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  tS.  917 >  to  a.s.sist  State  and 
local  governments  in  roducin«  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  .lusticc  .sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  tiovernment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINES.S 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  iMoceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair'.  Without  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered. 


DEMOCRACY  ON  TRIAL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a.s  the 
Senate  considers  the  crime  control  bill, 
the  Nation's  Capital,  faced  with  the  task 
of  rebulldinjr  what  was  destroyed  duriim 
the  recent  riots,  is  bracini;  it.self  for  the 
impending  poor  peoples  march. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the  new 
era  that  seems  to  be  dawnint;  in  Ameri- 
can politics — an  era  of  violence  and  rule 
by  demonstration.  I  feel  the  situation 
is  so  crave  that  Americans  .stand  a  very 
real  chance  of  losmi:  their  individual 
voice  in  their  u'cvemment.  In  e.ssence. 
democracy  is  on  trial. 

We  are  guilty  of  takini.'  the  democratic 
process  for  '-jranted.  Each  and  every  citi- 
zen accepts  as  natural  his  riiiht  to  ex- 
press his  views  in  an  atmosphere  of 
calm  and  reason.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  accept  as  fact  the  'guarantee  of 
protection  under  law  and.  with  that  pro- 
tection, the  'guarantee  of  the  rit-'ht  of 
dissent.  Mr.  President,  we  must  realize 
that  the  guarantee  on  democracy  in  our 
country  is  only  as  good  as  we  make  it. 

Last  October,  after  the  violent  Viet- 
nam demonstration  at  the  Pentagon.  I 
expressed  grave  concern  over  this  new 
and  extremely  dangerous  pra  threaten- 
ing our  country — an  era  of  government 
by  demonstration  which  threatened  to 
escalate  to  government  by  violence. 

At  that  time,  in  a  Kansas  speech.  I 
called  for  all  our  citizens  to  repudiate 
demonstrations  that  destroy  law  and 
order  and  mutual  respect  between  fellow 
Americans.  I  am  sad  to  say  that  it  now 
appears  that  the  era  of  government  by 
violence  is  a  grim  reality. 

Since  the  tragic  event  in  Memphis,  a 
chain   reaction   of   violence  has  spread 


througliout  our  country;  violence  tliat 
has  had  widespread  rei)eicussions 
throughout  our  Nation.  Alarmed  citi- 
zens across  our  countiw  have  seen  armed 
troops  in  full  battle  dress  patrolling  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  m  the  streets  of 
their  comniunilies.  Block  after  block  of 
our  cities  now  lie  in  ruin.  Destitute  1am- 
ilies  face  ruin  and  rubble.  Businessmen 
have  given  up  trying  to  make  private 
enterprise  work  in  the  ghetto. 

The  same  violence  has  now  spread  like 
a  disease  to  infect  eveiT  iJroblem  area  in 
our  .society,  violence  has  now  even  be- 
come a  condoned  means  of  action  m  our 
academic  halls  of  learning. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  pull  back  and 
objectively  examine  this  deplorable  .sit- 
uation. We  must  use  our  reason  and  not 
our  emotions  in  attempting  to  solve  our 
problems. 

Many  of  our  citizens  and,  unlortu- 
nately.  .some  of  our  Nation's  leaders 
openly  predict  more  violence  and  even 
condone  it.  stating  we  will  ultimately  ex- 
l)enence  full-scale  war.  race  against 
race,  generation  against  generation. 

The  .same  people  say  that  by  nature 
man  has  inherent  traits  of  .savagery 
Pointing  to  our  Nation'.s  history,  they 
maintain  that  violence  and  tlie  United 
States  liave  had  iJarallel  growth.  They 
cite  the  American  revolution,  the  p.er.se- 
cution  of  various  immigrant  minorities, 
tlie  Civil  War.  the  bloody  days  of  the 
Reconstruction,  and  the  violence  of  the 
early  American  labor  movement  as  ex- 
amples that  we  must  u.se  nalied  pliysical 
force  as  a  cure  lor  our  problems. 

As  one  militant  inil  it.  "violence  is  as 
American  as  cherry  i)ie.  ' 

I  cannot  acce))t  .such  pessimism.  The 
end  does  not  justify  the  means.  What 
reason  is  tliis  that  .savs  we  must  tear 
down  in  order  to  build,  to  destroy  in 
order  to  save'.'  There  is  another  way.  an- 
ollier  side  to  our  national  history. 

We  arc  still  the  same  !)eople  who  .self- 
lesslv  turned  fiom  wars  not  of  our  own 
making  and  twice  jioured  resources  into 
defeated  nations  to  ieed.  clothe,  and 
rebuild. 

We  are  .still  the  same  Nation  that  will- 
mglv  accepted  the  resiJonsibility  lor  giv- 
ing ieaderstiip  to  the  world  frgln  against 
hunger,  malnutrition,  and  disease. 

We  are  still  the  same  Nation  liiat  has 
made  our  agncultiire  abundance  avail- 
able to  starving  jieople   throughout   the 

world. 

We  are  .still  the  same  Nation  wlio.se 
dream  of  freedom  attracted  millions  of 
men  and  women  frotn  all  over  the  world 
and  for  the  first  time  gave  them  hot)e 
that  life  in  the  promised  land  could  be. 
and  was.  a  personal  reality. 

I  will  not  accept  the  thesis  that  this 
wonderful  Nation  must  turn  to  violence 
and  even  fratricide  as  a  way  of  .solving 
our  differences.  We  liave.  in  the  pa.st. 
acted  as  reasonable  and  compassionate 
human  beings.  I  am  confident  we  can  do 
.so  in  the  future. 

During  the  coming  weeks  our  Nation's 
Capital  will  be  the  scene  of  a  demon- 
.stration  carefully  planned  to  orderly 
protest  the  very  real  plight  of  the  poor 
across  the  Nation.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  march. 
However  I  am  gravely  concerned  that 
those  militants  who  openly  court  violence 
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and  those  who  condone  this  conduct 
*-lIl  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
this  respon.sible  dissenting  Rroup. 

Actions  which  violate  the  law  or  lead 
to  violence  completely  overshadow  the 
a:  j'Afd  purpose  or  objective  of  the  dem- 
onstrations and  prevent  the  ^roup  from 
makint:  any  meaningful  contributi.'n 

I  would  like  to  join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  In  expressing  the 
sincere  hope  that  those  who  seek  to  pro- 
test and  demonstrate  will  do  so  in  an 
orderly,  dennx-ratic.  and  responsible  way. 

I  am  confident  the  United  States  can 
solve  its  current  domestic  problems, 
but.  I  also  kno*  this  cannot  be  done  by 
violence  Only  in  an  environment  of 
calm.  rea.-«3n,  law.  and  order  can  we 
achltve  racial  Pfiuality  through  the  com- 
pa.--sionate  de\elopment  of  a  better  un- 
derstandm-;  among  all  of  our  citizens 
for  their  fellow  man 

Only  In  the  calm  and  reas<ined  atmos- 
phere of  law  and  order  can  we  learn  to 
understand  the  desires,  the  fears,  and 
the  frifsfrations  of  all  of  our  citizens 
Racial  equality  has  never  come  about 
throuiih  violence  and  has  never  been 
achieved  suddenly  or  overnight 

Real  progress  will  come  only  when 
each  citizi':i  is  treated  by  others  with 
the  re.specl  ar.d  ^i><nUy  due  each  as  a 
huma:i  b<.ina  This  cannot  hv  legislated 
It  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  action 
of  individual  citizens. 

There  are  however  major  tasks  which 
can  and  must  be  faced  by  Government 
It  IS  Government  s  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  under  law- 
Enormous  Federal  spendin^j  prourams 
will  not  win.  the  hearts  and  minds  ot  our 
disadvantaged  citizen.s — these  pro^srams 
cannot  provide  the  answer  to  opportu- 
nity and  S'^lf-pride.  We  must  curb  our 
natural  American  impatience  and  ^et  to 
the  job  of  finding  workable  answers  to 
the  serious  and  pressin.;  problems  facinu 
our  Nation  today 

Congress  and  our  Nation  s  leaders 
have  welcomed  and  will  continue  to 
welcome  ideas.  su^;nestions.  discussions, 
and  the  cooperation  which  will  help 
answer  our  most  difficult  problems.  Mili- 
tant demonstrations  and  open  violence 
will  not  brin^  equal  opportunity,  they 
will  not  bniiK  peace,  and  they  will  not 
hvnvi  mutual  respect  They  will  only 
increase  tensions  and  could  tear  apart 
the  fillers  that  hold  our  society  together 

Dunnt;  this  election  year  when  we  all 
use  and  e.xpress  our  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic process,  let  us  repudiate  demon- 
strations and  violence  that  destroy  law 
and  order  and  mutual  nspect  between 
fellow  Americans.  Let  us  end  this  era  of 
government  by  violence  Freedom  and 
equality  walk  hand  ni  hand  with  reason. 
respect,  and  responsibility  Let  us  Join 
our  hands  m  this  mutual  effort. 

Mr  YOL'NG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  the  mai^nifi- 
ceiit  address  he  just  made  I  associate 
myself  with  his  views  I  consider  that  he 
has  made  such  an  important  statement 
today  that  I  hope  it  will  be  read  by  many 
thousands  of  Americans. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  J.o  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  kind 
words.  • 


MESSAGES    FRUM     IHL    PRESIDENT 

Messakies  In  writing  from  the  Presiderjt 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr  Gelsler.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MKSriAOKS    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messat^es  iium  the  President 
of  the  Uiuted  Slates  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.! 


MESSAGE  FROM  FHK  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLLn"ION 
SIGNED 

.A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  cli-rks.  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  iffixed  h:s  signature  to  the 
joint  resolution  SJ  Res  131'  to  de.sig- 
iiate  May  20.  1968  as  'Charlotte.  N.C.. 
Day  • 


MEXICO— FROM  THE  PAST.  NEW 
PRIDE 

.M;  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  ot  Saturday, 
May  4,  ia68.  published  an  article  entitled 
From  the  P:ist.  New  Pride. '  which  has 
to  do  with  the  United  Mexican  States. 
The  suDheadline  slates: 

.\a  Mexs.i)  prepares  lor  the  Olvniplcs.  it 
,ilso  reint-n-.t.ors  Us  piist  Fiist-KrowlnK  knowl- 
edge of  the  ijrejit  Indl.in  civilizations  inspires 
Its  national  progress  Today  Thanks  to 
.irchaeiiliiglsts,  Mexicans  ;ire  talcing  new  pride 
:r.  their  l»iTK,ige 

The  Indian  roots  of  the  Mexicans  riui 
deeply  into  prehistory  The  article  states; 

They  nrst  .ippeared  in  signs  ol  human  hab- 
itation ne.ir  Mexico  City  about  :J4.000  years 
.>{ii.  the  wildest  reliable  dat«  for  man's  pres- 
ence in  the  Americas  They  trace  an  increas- 
ingly known  pattern  of  cultural  evolution 
.il'er  10.000  B  C  In  this,  men  slowly  turned 
tD'Hi  luintmg  and  food  gtilherlng  and  began 
to  take  up  farming  by  about  5000  B  C.  And, 
beginning  somf  time  before  looo  BC.  they 
developed  .»  s<  phlstlcaleil,  urbanized  life 

The  article  quotes  Dr  Jose  L  Lorenzo. 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Prehistory  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Anthropoiogj' 
and  History — INAH.  as  follows: 

We  can  t  study  the  remote  past  as  some- 
thing exotic,  unrelated  to  today  Our  history 
IS  already  there  ;J4  OOO  years  ago  In  .i  real 
iense,  we  were  there  then  We  cant  divorce 
our  past  from  our  present  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, our  future 

The  article  states: 

By  the  tune  the  Spanish  arrived,  several 
clviilzatlooi  had  come  and  gone  The  .\ztecs. 
Mayas  and  other  sophisticated  Indians  who 
amazed  the  conqulstadores  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  giants 

The  Spanish  found  pei.'ple  still  living  in 
the  stone  age  They  knew  the  principle  of  the 
wheel  but  apparently  made  no  practical  use 
of  it.  Their  lives  were  regulated  in  detail  by 
religious  ceremony 

Yet.  among  them,  these  varied  Indian  peo- 
ples had  a  refined  mathematics  that  included 
.1  nounion  comparable  to  the  decimal  system. 
Their  -istronoiners  ciuld  accurately  forecast 
planetary    positions    and    eclipses.    Some    of 


their   calendars    tracked    the   years   more  e.\-. 
actly  than  do  our  own 

More  than  this,  they  developed  efficient 
political  and  adnilnl-stratlve  systems  for  run- 
ning full-Hedged  nation-states  In  sotnc 
cises.  they  man.med  irrigation  agrlculturi' 
International  trade  bustled  And  M>nu'  >  ; 
them  had  market  places  rivaling  those  i*! 
Europe 

While  they  lacked  some  of  the  trappings  J 
16th-ceniury  European  technology  archae- 
ologists now  realise  that  their  achievenicie- 
were  mighty 

Many  of  the  ancient  tribes  from  vvliie:i 
the  present  iJopulation  of  Mexico  comes 
were  iar  ahead  of  their  European  con- 
temporaries of  the  -same  time  Tl.< 
Mayas,  for  example,  who  lived  in  tnf 
southern  part  of  Mexico,  had  developed 
a  religion  which,  m  many  respects,  was 
quite  comparable  to  Catholicism  For  ex- 
ample, they  believed  m  penance,  bap- 
tism, and  in  after  lite.  Other  attributes 
are  similarly  [parallel. 

T!iey  were  also  iiroficient  m  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  medicine  It  is  an 
unusual  and  vei-y  interesting  ob.seivation 
that  in  the  field  of  medicine,  .specificallv 
tliey  were  in  many  respects  ahead  of  the 
Spaniards  who  came  into  their  count:-, 
at  that  time 

The  Mexicans  have  a  hmlily  devclopt-.: 
civilization  and  cultui"  I  honor  them  :i'! 
going  back  into  tlie  past  and  buildiiu 
on  It.  They  have  made  many  conir:bii- 
tions  to  the  culture  and  science  of  tins 
hemispnere  and  the  world. 

It  !s  well  worth  knowing  tliat  over  the 
entrance  to  the  great  anthropological 
museum,  which  is  probably  one  of  tlie 
finest  in  the  world — and  certainly  one  oi 
the  most  beautitul  buildmiis  in  the 
world — there  is  displayed  a  twofold  in- 
vitation. One  says: 

Mexican,  think  of  yourself  in  tlie  mirri  r 
of  this  grand  earth. 

It  adds: 

Foreigner,  contemplate  lierc  the  unity  : 
liumaii  destiny 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  most  interesting^  and  out- 
standing article,  written  by  Robert  C 
Cowen  and  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  4,  1968.  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  follows: 

Mtxtco  Prom  thk  Past,  \i  -.v  Pjiide 
Note. — .^s  Mexico  prepares  lor  the  Olym- 
pics. It  also  remembers  its  p.t&t  F  is t- grown iii: 
knowledge  of  the  great  Indian  civilizaiioni- 
inspires  its  national  progress  Uxlav.  Thanks 
to  archaeologists.  Mexicans  are  taking  new 
pride  in  their  Heritage  \ 

I  By  Robert  C.  Cowen  i 

Mfxico  City — Juan  Gonzales  Acevedo 
takes  his  archaeology  seriously.  .\s  a  taxi 
dnver-guide.  lie's  never  turned  over  prehis- 
toric soil,  'Vet.  like  millions  of  his  fellow 
Mexicaixs.  the  archaeologist's  spade  touches 
his  life  deeply,  for  it  lieips  him  build  a  sensc 
of  national  identity. 

He  came  out  with  It  spontaneously  vvliile 
drr. iiig  oack  from  a  visit  to  the  Valley  ii 
Mexico  s  oldest  city.  Teotihuacan  (teli-oh- 
tee-wah-katini . 

It  makes  me  feel  proud."  he  s^id.  "I'm 
not  Indian.  I'm  not  Spanish,  One  time,  wlien 
people  culled  you  Indian,  it  made  a  MexicMi 
feel  downgraded.  It  was  like  an  insult.  Wo 
did  not  remember  the  great  Indian  civiliza- 
tions here.  / 
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"Now  I  am  proud  to  have  drops  o!  lu(li..ii 
blood  I  nucss  1  .un  proud  to  iia\e  dri',-.-,  ni 
.spaiusii  i->iood.  ttX)  Us  tiu'  ,.rciiaeolog;. .  tiie 
National  Museum  or  Aiitliropoiogy  i  wIktc 
Mexico's  IiKiiaii  nc-rit.igc  unfoitls  in  .^tuiiiiin;.; 
.h.'iplavsl  tliat  nuike;  us  aw. ire  of  tlie  u'lial 
Indian  civllizaiiiuis.  Now,  I  guess,  '.r.i  percent 
of  the  peojjle  arc  pr-nicl  i.)  Imm'  Indi.in 
Dlood." 

Ju.m  tionzales's  liuli.iu  rout.--  run  deeply 
;iit-o  preiilstory.  riiey  first  .ippeared  iii  ..i^'us 
It  hum.iii  h.ibitation  ne.ir  Mexico  City  about 
J4.U00  ve.irs  .igo.  'lie  oldest  reliable  date  for 
man's  prosen."e  in  the  .Aiiiiricas  They  trace 
.III  incrcasitigly  known  pattern  ol  cullur.i: 
i-volution  .liter  lU.OOO  B.C.  In  tins,  men 
,,lowly  turned  In.'m  liuiiting  .md  lood  gallier- 
;ng  and  bei;an  to  lake  up  n.nning  by  .ibcjut 
,')(i00  DC  .-^lul  bPKliinlng  :,omctune  before 
:i)00    B.C.    tliey    developed    .i    .soplilstlcated, 

r!).iiu/ecl  :ilc 


iiH  \TINl.     r.\sr     ,\NU     PRK.'-KNT 

Dr.  Jo.se  L  Lorcnwi.  duel  oi  the  Dep.irt- 
ment  ol  Prelustory  ot  llie  :v'u;loiial  Institute 
■  .'.  Antliropology  .uid  History  ^  1N.'\H  i .  ex- 
plains the  relevance  of  Indi.iii  u-reatness  to 
Mi'idcrn  Mexico  ilus  w.iv 

We  can't  .study  tlie  rrin.ite  p  ist  us  some- 
lung    exotic,    unrelated    to    n>day."    lie   say.s. 
Our  lustory  is  .ilready  tlierc  24.000  years  ago. 
In  a  real  sen.se.  we  were  there  tlien.  We  cant 
itivorce  our  past   Iroin  our  present   and.   to 
>ome  extent,  our  future 

We  can't  speak,  .si.  do  ,some  Europeans. 
-.lying  Our  very  roots  are  wliere  we  are!"  We 
.ire  a  mixed  country,  Tiie  Eun  pcaii  part  of 
.lur  iieritage  is  well  known.  But.  lor  the 
other  part,  we  liave  to  look  to  archaeology. 
So  in  Mexican  archaeology,  we  are  building 
up  our  iiistory  before  the  time  of  recorded 
•AisxoTy." 

.^s  they  till  in  thlo  ;iiiwrllten  history, 
ircliaeologlsts  i,Miii  respect  lor  tlieir  Indian 
;)redecess<>rs,  Tliey  now  know  that  tlie  rise 
o!  ureal  cnilizations  becan  sometime  before 
:U00  B.C,  earlier  tiian  supposed  only  a  lew 
.ears  ago 

During  the  llrst  millennium  BC.  religious 
1  enters  with  pyramid-s  .aid  stone  buildings 
.Liid  some  true  cities  appe;'.red.  There  were, 
lor  example,  the  Mayan  D/.ibilchaltun  idzee- 
beel-chal-tunei  and  Teotihuacan  built  near 
Mexico  City's  location  by  no  one  knows 
whom.  Centers  such  .is  these  were  true,  living 
riiies  with  populations  running  to  tens  of 
thousands. 

.-.PMN     ARrtVED    LATE 

By  the  time  tlie  Spanish  arrived,  several 
riviiizatlons  iiad  come  .uid  gone.  The  .'Vztecs. 
Maya£  and  otiier  sopiusticaled  Indians  who 
amazed  tlie  conqulstadores  stood  on  tlie 
slioulders  of  giants 

The  Spanish  lounci  pet^ple  still  living  in  ".he 
.-tone  age.  Tliey  knew  tlie  principle  of  the 
wheel  but  apparently  made  no  jiractical  use 
of  It.  Their  li-vcs  were  regvilated  in  detail 
by  religious  ceremony. 

Yet.  among  them,  these  varied  Indian  peo- 
ples had  a  retined  in.ilhematics  that  included 
.1  notation  comp'trabie  to  the  decimal  sys- 
tem. Their  .istronoiners  could  accurately  fore- 
east  planetary  positions  and  eclipses.  Some 
of  their  calendars  tracked  the  years  more 
exactly  tiian  do  our  own. 

More  than  this,  they  developed  efficient 
political  .md  .idmimstratlve  systems  for  run- 
ning fuiLJletJgetl  nation-states.  In  some 
'■ases,  they  inanaged  irrigation  agriculture. 
Intcrnatlonar  trade  hustled.  And  some  of 
them  had  market  places  rivaling  those  of 
Europe 

While  they  lacked  some  of  the  trapping:: 
Ot  16th-ceniury  European  technology,  ar- 
chaeologists now  realize  that  their  achieve- 
ments were  mighty. 

"We  have  new  concepts."  say?  INAH  di- 
rector Dr.  Ignacio  Bernal.  "We  have  a  much 
better  underFianding  of  the  real  nature  of 
Indian  societv  We  have  more  understanding 
of  Its  poMtical,  f-conomic.  and  religious  struc- 
ture 


■■It  has  become  inucli  clearer  iiow  tiiis  is 
related  to  ceremonialism.  Ceremony  was 
.soniptiiing  ingrained  in  Intlian  tliougiit.  It 
was  iiow  tilings  were  done,  '.unv  tilings  were 
tiiouglit  about.  Cities  wen-  iliMdwl  cerenio- 
iiially.  For  tliese  iieojilc,  ihc  wlnile  wfirld  was 
rerenionv.   The  wnoie  man  was  lercmony." 

Yet.  while  tlie  rites  and  prerogatives  ot  tlie 
gods  set  llie  style,  tins  did  not  prc.ent  tlie 
liKii.iiis  Irom  tiiinkmg  .iiid  .ictlng  like  ciU- 
/.ens  and  otticials  of  ..  true  stale. 

Take  warfare,  lor  example,  E\perts  had 
thought  of  tills  mainly  as  a  leligious  in. li- 
ter, ollen  waged  Lo  get  captives  lor  .sacrihce 
to  ditlercnl  gods  But.  explains  Dr.  IJernal. 
■■conquest  lor  these  peojiie  was  undertaken 
lor  cccmomic  and  political  reasons  This 
doesn't  mean  it  wa-sn't  also  iinderti.ken  lor 
religious  purposes.  It  was  tlie  god  tliat  con- 
quered. But  tlie  results  -.cere  (luite  jjraetical.'^ 

He  adds  that  "the  whole  structure  of 
thinking  on  Mexican  archaeology  lias 
changed  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  wrong 
to  think  in  terms  of  simple  societies  b.ised 
on  lamlly  ties  and  not  to  consider  it  to  be 
a  true  state  situation. 


llie  Olvrnpic  0;tmes  lo  Ije  held  in  tiu-  lall  of 
11)68  li  will  be  cmboilKtl  in  an  i-xiubil  o! 
•irchaeologlcal  U'easurcs  from  countries  tak- 
ing p.irt.  -J, 

■  Our  central  jihllosophy  is  te.uliing  and 
niainl.Uiiing  a  reservoir  of  ancient  cuilurai 
production."  cxpl.iins  museum  director  Ur 
.•\rtiiro  Hoinaiio.  'Tlie  service  ol  teaching  is 
lor  all  people  of  tiie  wo.'-ld-  l)laek.  .\eilow. 
■.vhite.   Ijrown.  even   green  " 

Over  its  entrance,  itic  museum  disiilays  a 

twolold  invitation.   'Mexican."  it  -says.  "ihiirK 

of   yourself   in    liie  mirror  of   tliis  graiuifiir 

'.  Foreigner,"   it   .^dds,     .  ontc:np:.ite    Here 

the  unity  ol   luunaii  Uaftinv.' 

Mexicans  liope  th.il  visitors  lo  their  couu- 
trv  .md  especially  to  the  Olympic  C.ames 
tins  'a;!  Win  iiliii  nine  Ui  sliare  iins  ciialleiigc 


MANV    QUESTIONS   STIM,    f  .N  rote  I  ll.l) 

•■Many  areas  of  llie  i)icturi'  ;-re  sliU  nazy. 
Wiiat  role  did  western  .McxiiO  ])l,i\  '  And 
noriliern  Mexico  was  not  invoked  It  was 
quite  primitive. 

■■But.  m  central,  eastern  and  southern 
Mexico  over  the  two  or  tiiiee  tliousaiid  years 
before  Cortes,  there  were  major  .-tales.  We 
think  of  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  major 
stales,  iilus  many  more  smaller  ones," 

To  look  at  It  aiiotlier  way,  by  Cores's  time, 
Indian  civilizations  h.id  reached  .i  .-t.ige  com- 
parable to  that  ot  Near  Eastern  civilizations 
,1  couple  of  liiousand  years  earlier  No  one 
leally  knows  why  there  was  tills  lag,  .Some 
experts  suggest  it  mlcht  he  u'-ie  to  factors 
.us  basic  as  lood, 

American  archaelogist  Prof  .lohn  Paddock 
of  the  Museo  Frissell  de  Arte  Zapoteca  m 
Mitla.  0.ixaca  notes.  -The  nrst  iilants  appear 
to  liave  l3cen  domesticated  here  around  7000 
B.C.  about  the  same  time  as  plants  were 
domesticated  elsewhere.  But.  in  the  old  world, 
men  .started  with  wheat  and  barley,  grains 
that  could  provide  a  carbohydrate  ba^e  lor 
large  populations. 

■■Here,  they  started  witli  pi. aits  ,  uch  as 
squash  thai  are  nice  but  tliat  couldn't  pro- 
vide that  kind  ol  carbohydrate  base.  Corn  was 
domeEtlcated  '2.000  years  later.  Perhaps  this 
held   back   urbanization   by  2.000  years." 

If  this  were  indeed  true,  it  would  be  little 
wonder  that  the  ancients  considered  corn 
a  divine  gift.  However,  arch.aeologlsls  gener- 
ally shy  away  from  such  simple  explanations 
for  major  cultural  development.  Perhaps 
corn  did  play  this  crucial  role  ;n  starting  the 
developrnsnt  of  clviiization.  Yet  Dr.  Lorenzo 
warns,  'This  can  be  said  with  reservations. 
But  you  must  p.ay  attention  to  other  factors. 
•■For  example,  we  are  in  the  tropics.  Tlie 
Mideast  is  at  higher  latitudes,  "nie  ecological 
situation  is  different.  Maybe  there  is  some- 
thing to  such  a  theory.  But  we  don't  have 
enough  information  to  know." 

Whatever  the  determining  factors,  Mexican 
civilization  was  on  an  upward  curve  of  devel- 
opment comparable  to  that  of  neareastern 
cultures  2,000  years  earlier.  One  can  only 
wonder  how  far  and  liow  iast  it  would  have 
gone  if  the  Spanish  had  not  ( ut  :t  down 
in  mldfllght. 

ACHIEVEMENT     RECOGN-JZED 

Certainlv  Mexicans  can,  and  do.  regard  the 
Indian  achievement  .'is  a  strong  part  of  the 
:^e^itage  with  which  'hey  now  face  'he  world. 
T;Tere's  no  chauvinism  m  this  "Mexican 
ar;haeoiogy  is  part  of  mankind's  iiistory." 
.savs'Dr,  Ixirenzo.  "So  in  this  worldwide  re- 
se£-rch  into  man  and  his  development,  xe 
are  part  ol  it." 

T.-'is  spirit  nermeates  the  National  Mu- 
seum ''>f  Anthropoloey,  Mexico's  showcflse 
for  archa.->ologv  and   Indian  culture.  During 


ORDKR  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  .Mr  l^i't  .-.dciil .  I 
.i.sk  uiiaiiiincius  coii.Nent  U)  pivKTcd  lor  1.') 
minutes. 

riif  PRESIDING  (^FFICr.R  Williout 
objection.  :t  is  .so  ordered. 


DRAFT  LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  YARB(;ROUGH.  Mr.  Presidenl.  I 
liave  .loincd  'v,ih  Sen. 'lor  Hakt  and  otli- 
ers  in  co.spon.sor.-hip  ol  S.  3394.  lem.sla- 
tion  to  improve  the  .-y.stem  imder  'Ahich 
we  .select  men  lo"  military  .service.  I  con- 
-rraiulale  Senator  Hakt  lor  thi.-^  effort  to 
more  equitably  .sinfiui  the  uurdf'n  oi  the 

dralt. 

The  question  of  maintainma  inan- 
jiower  for  an  effective  delen.sc  .sy.siem 
iiece.-isanly  mu.st  consider  a  u'loal  deal 
more  than  the  ama.ssiiiff  of  men  to  march 
into  baltle.s.  National  .security  and  na- 
tional defen.se  arc  not  ju.'^t  military  con- 
ccpt.s.  and  strictly  military  objectives 
need  to  be  balanced  eareliiUy  'vvith  ntlier 
national  needs  and  aspirations. 

Fundamentally,  no  democracy  can  al- 
ford  10  lo.se  sicht  of  the  lact  that  any 
system  of  con.scnptlon  is.  after  all, 
a  limitation  of  individual  iroedom  and 
choice.  Al  best,  a  draft  law  ;s  a  nece.ssity 
to  be  temporarily  tolerated  by  a  lice  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  mechanl.sm  .set  up  to  meet  a 
need— as  the  need  chancjes,  the  mecha- 
nl.sm must  change:  and  if  the  need  disap- 
pears, the  mechanism  should  disappear. 

I  do  not  consider  any  dralt  .-^y.stem 
short  of  total  mobilization  lo  be  equi- 
table, but  if  conscription  is  necessary,  a 
draft  law  must  tie  drawn  to  :-elect  men 
in  the  fairest,  most  equitable  way  i)o.s- 

.sible. 

At  this  moment  v.-e  are  enL-atied  in  an 
cver-deepenin?  conflict  that  has  inter- 
rupted the  domestic  pursuits  of  over 
:?  million  young  Americans  and  put 
more  than  half  a  million  of  them  at  a 
lime  12.000  lonel;-  miles  away  to  fic'ht 
in  the  ,-wamps.  the  deltas,  the  iiamlets. 
and  the  cities  of  'Vietnam. 

While  a  i-'rcat  many  of  these  are  vohin- 
teers.  a  .sizable  percentai^e  find  them- 
.selves  there  involuntarily— that  is.  they 
were  drafted.  Draftees  are  about  16.5 
j^ercent  of  our  total  militaiy  manpo'^ver 
around  the  world,  but  drnftees  are  42 
percent  of  our  Army  stren.ffth  in  .South 
Vietnam.  A  mnrc  significant  flcurc.  and 
a  more  traiJic  ficure.  .s  that  draftees  are 
41  percent  of  Army  'atalities  :n  South 
'Vietnam, 

Our  military   mani;ower  commitment 
m  Vietnam  is  leported  to  stand  at  over 
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51i^iiiio  Our  involvement  Is  expected  to 
reach  the  present  ceihne  of  549  SOO 
American  soldiers  iluniiij  the  next  tew 
months  And  the  ft«ure  m^v  lio  even 
hisher  under  our  pif^tn:  pom.-',  ot  steady 
escalation.  Already  there  has  been  a  re- 
serve callup  of  about  J4..500  men  li)  000 
to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  And  ui  hebrunry 
testimony  before  a  House  appropriations 
subcommittee  Selective  Service  Director 
Lewis  B.  Hel•^lley  admitted  that  if  the 
war  does  not  get  over  '  the  1969  draii 
C.iU  \v.ouki  be  up  to  100  I'OO  mure  men 
than  the  240.000  men  for  which  the  Pen- 
tagon already  ha.s  budgeted 

As  the  war  in  Southeast  A.sia  evoands 
arc!  more  and  more  of  our  youth  are 
drafted,  it  is  unavoidable  that  more  and 
more  of  those  draftees  will  uind  tip  as 
war  casualties  Official  fiualify  figures 
re;ea<ed  throueh  the  Publ-c  Atfairs  Olfice 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  clearly 
document  this  tramc  aspect  of  our  ex- 
panding involvement  in  Vietnam.  Durinu 
c.iiendar  vear  1965  AmeruMi'.  lives  lost 
in  Viffnain  battl^.^  totaled  1..J6.5:  m  l'JS.i. 
thit  U)Ukk  siirced  to  .5  008  last  year, 
America  lost  9  :178  boys  in  this  expand- 
ing war.  axid  from  Januarv  l  rhrnugh 
April  27  of  this  year — less  than  4 
month.s— 6.009  American  boys  have  died 
m  Vietnam  At  this  trr.  nc  rate,  more  than 
18  000  Americans  could  die  m  that  bloody 
war  this  year — double  the  number  of 
American  lives  lost  there  last  year. 

A'  V  .-y.stfm  tliat  sends  young  men  m- 
volut;:anlv  into  this  battle — majiy  of 
ih^  m  sent  to  die — must  be  as  fair  and 
equitable  a  system  as  reasonable  ind  con- 
cer   eu  men  no.ssiblv  car.  draA  it 

In  late  February  1  loiin-d  w'th  .Sena- 
tor E  iw.vRo  Kenneiiy  of  M.'.ssachuselts 
and  SIX  other  colleagues,  inrl  jrtinT  Sena- 
tor Hart,  in  the  sponsorship  oi  S  :ja.5:3.  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  revi.se  the  draft 
law  This  t'g:siation  coin<.mplat.^s  a 
tliurough  overhaul  oi  the  present  syst«m 
While  our  bill  does  not  pretend  to  pro- 
vide an  end-all  or  perfect  .solution.  I  be- 
lieve It  can  serve  as  a  mianuiytul  basi.s 
for  a  public  dialog  that  I  hope  will  lead 
to  th.e  most  equitable  system  possible. 

Senat^jr  Harts  bill.  S  3394.  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  considers  one  specific  and  very 
important  a.-pect  of  draft  law  reform. 
Indeed,  reversal  of  the  order  of  induc- 
tion to  draft  the  youngest  first,  coupled 
Willi  tl:e  implementation  of  a  system  of 
random  selection,  is  the  very  heart  of 
draft  reform  Passage  of  S  3394.  then, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  develop- 
ment of  a  more  etiuitable  .Selective  .Serv- 
ice System. 

The  revisions  contemplated  in  this  bill 
are  especially  significant  because  of  the 
devastating  impact  that  the  present  law 
as  now  being  administered  promises  to 
have  on  our  Nations  graduate  schools. 
Under  the  present  law.  most  graduate 
students  will  lose  their  deferments  in 
June  and  no  more  will  be  issued  except 
in  medical,  dental,  and  allied  fields. 

Many  people  have  pointed  to  these 
deferments  as  inequitable  and  elitist, 
since  they  imply  that  those  able  to  af- 
ford college  and  then  graduate  school 
have  effectively  escaped  the  draft,  while 
those  lesi;  a.Huent  must  ser\e  There  is 
-some  truth  to  this  under  the  present  law 
I  oppose  a  deferment  becoming  an  ex- 
emption. 
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The  answer,  however,  w;  not  simply 
to  draft  all  graduate  students  this  June. 
Yet  that  IS  what  the  ejyistmg  law  pro- 
poses. By  cutting  all  gradiiatf'  deler- 
menUs  and  draltmg  the  oldest  men  tirst. 
our  graduate  schools  .soon  will  be  com- 
posed only  of  women,  draft  rejects,  and 
veterans 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  academic  vear, 
in  June  about  226,000  physically  quali- 
fied college  graduates  will  be  available 
for  the  draft  I  he  dralt  call  f.ir  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  is  240  000  but  if 
the  war  continues,  as  pointed  out  earlier. 
General  Hershey  estimates  the  overall 
calls  will  have  to  be  increased  about  100,- 
000  for  the  next  year  ^ 

It  must  b^presumed  then  that  almost 
all  of  this  pool  of  college  graduates  will 
be  drafted  The  Scientific  Manpower 
Commi.ssion  reported  in  .March  their 
findings  that  ijre.sent  draft  rules  will  cut 
hack,  by  70  percent  the  number  of  college 
men  entering  graduate  school  next  fall. 

During  the  Civil  War,  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  the  Confederacy  pro- 
tested the  enlisting  of  all  southern  boys 
then  m  .scliool  He  called  them  the  ".seed 
corn.  ■  and  said  that  if  the  policy  of  en- 
listing all  these  boys  were  carried  for- 
ward, there  could  be  no  future  for  the 
South. 

The  same  is  true  today  If  we  take  all 
of  our  bright  youth  from  their  graduate 
studies  and  thrust  them  into  the  Army, 
we  will  have  done  little  to  strengthen  our 
militnry  prowess,  but  much  to  weaken 
our  intellectual  prowe.ss  This  is  an  il- 
logical and  unproductive  u.se  of  our  great- 
est human  resource — the  educated  mmd. 
It  IS  a  waste  no  country  can  afford 

In  my  own  Slate,  graduate  schools  and 
graduate  students  alike  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  their  futures  under  the 
pre.sent  law  I  offer  the  following  com- 
ment of  Mr  J  M.  Moudy.  chancellor  of 
Texas  Christian  University  at  Fort 
Worth  as  typical  of  the  many  that  I  have 
received  from  educators  in  Texas. 
V, He  writes  me  as  follows: 

Jthe  effect  on  nur  i:rndu.ite  school  enroll- 
ments win  M  sta^Kfrinif  fn  turn,  the  staffing 
of  research  proiect.-;  iinsnv  <ii  them  defense 
'•rieiitedi  ar.d  the  teaching  of  tindergradu- 
.iles  will  be  materlaily  Iwrnpered.  because 
graduate  studenti  are  the  inreest  single  com- 
rxiiient  in  tlie  staffs  of  our  research  projects, 
.md  in  many  institutions  they  teach  inanv  if 
not  most  of  the  lower-level  undergraduate 
courses. 

A  letter  to  me  from  Stephen  Wallace, 
a  .senior  German  major  at  Rice  Univer- 
sity at  Houston  expresses  some  of  the 
frustrations  that  students  feel  under  the 
present  law: 

I  :im  genuinely  concerned  about  the  real 
cjnimliment  "f  the  government  to  educa- 
tion at  this  time  On  one  iiund  millions  of 
dollars  are  .ippropnated  for  programs  like 
Pulbright.  National  Defense  Education  .\ct, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  graduate  students,  but 
un  the  other  hand,  present  Selective  Service 
regulations  prevent  very  mtiny  students  from 
participating  m  these  programs  The  result 
IS  that  \eT\  miiny  students  must  interrupt 
tlieir  highly  specialized  education  at  a  time 
■Ahen  Interruption  wall  harm  not  only  their 
fjersonal  careers  but  also  their  possible  con- 
tribution to  society  as  teachers  and  re- 
searchers 


I  slre.ss  &K&\n  Mr.  President  tliat  no 
one  suggests  that  u'laduate  -tiidents  ijei 
.se  as  a  cla.s,s  should  t)e  exciiiiUf^  fmrn 
the  dratt  To  the  c  mtrary,  iluy  .siunihi 
face  the  chance  of  .selection  as  equitabl\ 
as  those  who  do  not  puisue  uiaduatc 
study.  But  at  the  .same  time  it  is  absiiid 
suddenly  to  raid  the  graduate  .schools 
and  drag  onto  the  battlefield  all  of  our 
best  minds,  and.  along  w.tli  iiieni..the 
brightest  liope  for  our  future  Deai: 
Claude  .AIbi;iton  of  the  Graduate  Schi','! 
of  Humanities  and  .Sciences  at  Southern 
Metliudist  I'luver.sity  at  Dallas  vviote  in 
me  of  the  need  for  this  balance: 

In  calUiik:  thej^e  :n.»tlers  lo  your  attention 
I  oil  not  iirguUie  that  graduate  students 
should  be  I'onsldered  as  some  leisured  cla.'.s 
:ree  to  *troil  the  piths  of  AcadenUa  whi;i» 
others  fight  ,iiKl  die  for  their  country  Oii 
the  other  luuid  I  leel  that  graduate  student-  ' 
mu.«.t  l>e  kept  .it  the  hard  work  of  acquirini: 
the  multitude  of  scholarly,  .scientific  .ind 
professional  pr<^tlcipncies  which  we  must  ha\i- 
if  the  quality  of  our  society  is  not  to  de- 
teriorate. 

Clearly  we  must  develop  a  faiier  meth- 
od of  .selection — one  that  does  imt  totally 
dejilete  our  '-;raduate  schools,  and  one 
that  does  not  totally  alienate  our  tzradu- 
ate  students. 

Under  the  iirovi.sions  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced last  Friday  there  would  be  struck 
a  reasonable  balance  between  our  edu- 
cational and  defense  needs.  By  creatins 
a  ijrime  selection"  group  of  19-yeai- 
olds,  deferred  registrants  who.-e  defer- 
ments cease,  and  registrants  between  20 
and  26  who  are  not  now  deterred  and 
have  not  been  called,  graduate  .students 
would  be  exposed  to  the  dralt  equitablv. 
but  there  would  be  no  wholesale  draltln- 
from  ^^raduate  schools. 

The  bill  presents  to  us  the  opportunity 
to  reform  our  -Selective  Service  System 
so  that  It  more  equitably  selects  from 
our  society,  and  move  ably  .ser\es  our 
society.  I  am  pleased  to  c  jsponsor  this 
legislation  with  Senator  Hart,  and  to 
lend  to  S.  3394  my  full  support 

Mr  President.  I  have  received  from 
Texas  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  in 
favor  of  selective  service  rcMsion.  I 
think  that  this  correspondence  is  im- 
portant as  an  indication  of  the  problems 
that  our  citizens  face  under  th^  present 
draft  law.  As  documentation  nf  the  need 
in  my  State  for  reform  of  our  draft  sys- 
tem. I  have  .selected  the  following  sevn-. 
letters  and  telegrams  as  representative 
of  the  many  I  liave  received:  letter  from 
Chancellor  J  M  Moudy  of  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  dated  January  17.  1968: 
letter  from  Dean  Claude  .Albruton  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Humanities  and 
Science.  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, dated  January  17.  1968:  telegram 
from  Doan  J.  C.  Williams  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  Baylor  University,  dated 
February  26.  1968:  letter  from  Wayne 
C.  Hall.  academ:c  vice  president  and 
dean  of  the  Graduate  Collet-e,  Texas 
A.  &  M.  Universitv.  dated  February  28. 
1968.  letter  from  Dean  Fred  D  Rieby  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Texas  Technolog- 
ical College,  dated  March  1,  1968:  letter 
from  Mr.  Stephen  Wallace,  student  at 
Rice  Universitv,  dated  .April  11,  1968: 
and,  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs  Jaromin 
B  Becan.  Sr  parents  of  a  University  i.f 
Dallas  student,  dated  April  23,  1968. 
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I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  these 
letters  and  telegrams  be  printed  in  the 
Kkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  lo  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TfXIS    Christi.^n    I'nivfrsity 
Fi>rt  Warjh  .  T>I    Jiniiianj  IT    1968. 
H.'Il     PaIHHW    YARBoRdVGH. 

)•  .s    Sitiatf 
lV(i,-/i  mgton.  1)  C 

My. Dear  .Sfn.ator  'i  ap.b(iroicu  •  It  is  hard 
U)  believe  that  the  .■\dminlstratiiin  and  Con- 
ijress  and  .'Selective  .Servife  will  rp;illy  imple- 
ment the  scheduled  (iaii^ecs  in  the  national 
an.  It. 

.\re  vou  ;iv,:ire  th.it  'hese  cliangcs  will 
(Irii^tirallii  deplete  the  student  bodies  nf  the 
V  s,  f^'raduate  schools?  To  implement  a 
change  producing  such  drastic  consequences 
so  quicklv,  IS  siirely  noi  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  nation  The  elTect  ■  iii  .air  KTiiduate 
school  enro'ilmenls  will  be  ^l:te^'ering.  In 
turn,  the  staffing  ot  research  projects  unany 
of  them  defense  oriented  i  and  the  leaching 
of  undereradu.ites  will  tie  m^ttenalU  ham- 
)jered.  because  'jraduitp  students  are  the 
;,ireest  single  ccmponent  in  the  stafTs  of  our 
research  [jroi-^ct?.  and  in  many  institutions 
thev  teach  many  if  not  most  of  '.lie  lower- 
level  undergraduate  courses 

Perhaps  this  result  was  not  foreseen  1  am 
stire  there  was  no  intention  of  crippling;  otir 
u.ition's  graduate  educ.iilon  and  research 
programs."  (Indeed.  :t  i.s  ironic  that  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress,  .oter  hav- 
ing done  so  much  for  graduate  education 
throuuh  NDE.'V  programs,  now  in.iUBurales 
.)r  permits  a  program  which  will  unrierctU 
the  momentum  which  irraduate  education 
has  attained  in  this  cnintryi  Intended  or 
not.  this  will  be  'he  effect  uf  the  scheduled 
draft  changes  which  will  call  for  automatic 
deferment  of  all  ur.dereraduates  and  the 
drafting  of  oldest  cliRible  and  qualified 
registrants  first.  True,  gr.aduate  students  en- 
rolled in  the  health  and  medical  sciences 
will  not  be  drafted,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
our  national  situation  which  requires  that 
we  acKuowleage  'he  necessity  lor  maintain- 
ing momentum  m  this  Held  but  not  in  tjther 
fields.  It  is  hard  to  believe  'hat  the  conse- 
(juences  of  these  changes  have  been  ade- 
quately calculated. 

Every  educational  organization  we  are  a 
jiart  of  has  repeatedly  called  to  your  atten- 
tion the  l;ke!v  effects  ol  these  Selective  Serv- 
ice chances  We  remain  battled  as  to  the  lack 
of  response,  Yotir  priority  attention  to  this 
matter  is  earnestly  requested. 
Cordially  yours. 

J.  M  Moudy, 

C/ia;irc//or. 

SouTHFRN  Methodist  University. 

/vaZ/a-,  Tii  .  Jajiuari/  17.  J968. 
Hon,  Ralph  Yarborotgh. 
V  S    Sttintr. 
Waahington.  D  C 

Mv  Dear  Senator  Yareorouch  :  No  doubt 
you  are  well  .iware  ..f  the  LTOwing  concern 
.amonif  graduate  deans  regarding  the  predict- 
,ibly  adverse  effect?  <if  (u-rent  Selective  Serv- 
ice j)rocedures  upon  advanced  training  and 
research  in  .\merican  universities.  As  dean  of 
.Southern  Methodist  University's  Graduate 
.School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences.  I  should 
like  to  explain  how  the  indiscriminate  draft- 
ing of  the  oldest  of  eligible  and  qualified 
registrants  would  affect  our  operations. 

During  the  !)aft  several  years  SMU  has  de- 
veloped doctoral  programs  in  Statistics. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Englneer- 
:ns.  Geoljglcal  Sciences.  Economics.  Anthro- 
:,>ology,  and  Religion.  An  additional  program 
:n  Physics  is  scheduled  to  begin  next  year. 
During  the  past  five  years  our  population  of 
craduat«  students  has  more  than  doubled, 
.lid   now   stands   at  434   In    Humanities   and 


Sciences  and  941  in  Engineering  By  de- 
vel->ping  these  programs  of  advanced  studies 
we  are  attempting  to  remedy  a  deficiency  in 
educational  opportunity  which  has  lone 
been  lelt  in  our  community  .ind  which  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  m  Mayor  Jonsson's  "Goals  tor 
Dalla.s," 

Under  the  i>olicies  ,if  .S<^ltH-ii\e  Spr\i.'e 
which  now  seem  likely  to  prevail,  it  ,seem.s 
certain  that  we  cannot  maint.iin  our  present 
momentuin  in  expanding  and  improving  ad- 
vanced programs  of  traminc  for  a  [)ojnilous 
area  in  which  such  jiroprams  are  liadly 
needed.  Indeed,  we  must  face  np  to  the 
IxjssibilUy  that  some  of  the  jiroeram.s  already 
begun  may  have  t  i  be  suspended  I  liardly 
know  how  to  i)roceed  in  awarding  the  new 
lellowships  which  we  b.ave  been  '.:ranted  for 
tlie  next  academic  year 

Dr,.ft.ing  ..f  larf;e  numliers  .  if  rradiiate 
ftudents  would  also  liave  an  ;idverse  ertert  <.n 
research  and  on  underer.iduate  inst.-uction 
f'.raduate  students  gain  much  of  their  irain- 
ing  either  as  a'=sist,int,s  t..  professors  wh.)  are 
working  on  research  projects  or  as  teaching 
assist.ints  in  the  undergr.iduate  college  With 
increasing  numbers  ..f  Ireshmen  cl.imonng 
for  admission,  we  -hall  Ijc  hard  pressed  to 
and  graduate  studenis  wl.  -  can  provide  part- 
time  instructi'jn  m  l.ib. .rat' 'ties  and  discus- 
sion sections 

In  calling  these  matters  to  >onr  attention, 
I  am  nit  areuing  that  t-'raduate  students 
should  be  considered  ;us  srane  lels.'red  .'lass, 
Iree  to  stroll  the  ])aths  of  Ar-adem.a  while 
others  tight  and  ciie  for  their  country,  Cn  the 
other  hand  I  teel  that  graduate  students 
must  t)e  kept  a,t  the  hard  w'.rk  of  acquiring 
the  multitude  of  'choiarlv.  scientific  and  pro- 
lessional  jiroflcienries  ','-h!ch  we  must  ha\e  if 
'he  (juaMy  of  oiir  s.-cieti  is  n.d  to  deteriorate 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  graduat.e  defer- 
ments will  not  be  eiided--or.  if  they  must  be, 
that  some  random  selection  svstem  similar 
to  that  proposed  by  the  .American  CVamclI 
on  Education  will  l)o  adojited. 
.Sincerely  your.s, 

C"l  AfUr  :\l  imlTTON 

Jiran 

Baylor  University 

Wd'-o    Trx    h'phruan,  'JH.  19i:K. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborot-gh 
f.'..S'.  Srnatr. 
Wasliinqton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Y'ARBoy;oi-c,H :  May  I  resiiect- 
fully  suggest  that  you  give  serious  thought 
to  the  written  recommendation  made  to  vou 
regarding  the  draft  by  the  Council  if  Gradu- 
ate Schools,  Our  graduate  school.s  will  be 
seriously  hurt  if  iire.'^ent  draft  riiles  are  fol- 
lowed. The  most  serious  damage,  however, 
will  be  to  our  Nation's  edticational  system  in 
the  years  to  come,  Yo'.ir  suiiport  in  this  mat- 
ter will  be  appreciated 
.Sincerely. 

J.  C  Williams,  Ph  D  , 

Graduat'"  Di'un. 

Texas  A,  A:  M   University. 
Collpge  Station.  Tci  .  Frhruarh  2H.  19GH 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
U.S  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Yarborovgh:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  mv  deep  concern  about  the 
effect  that  the  Military  Service  .Act  of  1967 
will  have  on  the  graduate  program  at  Texas 
A,  <V-  M.  University  as  well  as  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  the  U.S  A.  We  have  made 
a  study  at  Texas  A.  &  M,  University  to  deter- 
mine what  effect  the  Act  will  have  on  our 
Fall,  1968  graduate  enrollment.  The  estimates 
resulting  from  this  study  indicate  a  poten- 
tial maximum  40'':  reduction  m  lirst-  and 
second-year  graduate  student.s  if  all  subject 
to  military  service  are  actually  drafted,  A 
reduction  of  this  maenifde  inr  even  a  siii- 
gle  year,  portends  immediate  disruptions  in 
existing  teaching  and  research  programs  Ex- 
tension of  the  law  beyond  a  year  will  create 


even  greater  problems  for  university  pro- 
grams that  deiieiKi  heavily  on  graduate  .-tu- 
den'  man  power 

In  order  to  ameliorate  the  situation  f.icing 
Texas  A.  f<:  M  University  and  all  other  uni- 
\  ersuies  and  colleges  with  gradu.ite  programs 
I  .'■trongly  endorse  the  prop.'sal  l)y  the  .«imerl- 
can  Council  of  Education  and  the  Council  .  f 
Graduate  Schools  If  the  Congress  of  ihe 
United  States  would  amend  the  Military  .Se- 
lective Service  .Act  of  1967  to  conform  with 
ihis  proiMwal.  existing  teaching?. md  research 
programs  could.  lor  the  most  p.irt  continue 
tfi  function  in  a  reasonably  normal  manner. 
This  or  a  similar  proposal  would  also  reduce 
■he  hiatus  of  trained  man  |)<)Wer  which  will 
..Uierv.ise  be  serious  fur  many  years  lo  come 
m  all  elements  of  our  lechnologirally  orleni- 
ed   society. 

Please  don 'I  misunderstand,  I  am  not  .isk- 
mg  for  blanket  deferments  o.f  young  luen 
that  are  needed  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
iry.  Rather  I  am  asking  that  the  Congress 
consider  enacting  a  proposal  that  I  think  Is 
entirely  feasible,  .md  which  would  permit 
tducational  insiitution.s  under  the  circum- 
stances to  continue  to  fund  ton  at  the  grtat- 
est  possible  level  of  efficiency  .md  product u- 
ity  and  m  the  best  interests  ..f  the  nation. 
Sincerely  yiair.s, 

Wayne  C   lUii 
Vice  I'rrsideiit  and  Ui  tin 

TixAs   rK(  nNoi.rxurAi.  CniircF. 

Luhhix'k   Tir.Marr'i  1    l"nR 
Senator  liAii-n  W    YARnoHorGH. 
Sfna'.f  OKce  [Imldi'ig. 
Wa'^hingtcn.  It  C 

Dear  Senator  YARDOitra-cii  ■  .Since  ewer's 
.re  being  m:.de  by  some  to  get  the  .  ongre.ss 
to  modifv  the  law  covering  .Selective  Ser\  Ice. 
I  write  to  Indicate  some  of  the  |  r  .blems 
Texas  Tech  faces  under  present  pr.'Vlslons 
as  thev  affect   f,'raduite  .stiuients. 

We  do  not  have  i«ivGood  estimate  .jf  li-iw 
much  graduate  student  enrollment  will  drop 
next  fall  but  the  national  f^ale  guess  of 
lorty  (40i  percent,  if  applicable  would  com- 
bine with  an  otherwi.ie  expectable  growth 
of  ten  (lOi  to  twelve  iI2i  percent  to  suggest 
a  drop  near  thirty  i30i  j-ercent  This  will  I)p 
damaging  in  itself  but  a  more  serious  fe:i- 
ture  arises  with  regard  to  qualitv.  The  op- 
portunities ior  admission  to  pre'iige  :  cliools 
will  jiresumably  be  bett;'r  than  they  have 
been  recently,  bleeding  off  many  "f  the  better 
students  who  might  otherwise  come  liere.  A  = 
vai  know,  we  ,.re  strixing  lor  excelletve  by 
every  means  at  hand;  one  thing  we  need 
very  badly  is  more  yood  graduate  students. 
They  help  attract  good  faculty,  make  it 
easier  to  do  good  research  and  In  the  longer 
run  will  Ijuild  our  reputation  Thus  ,  severe 
blow  is  in  store  for  us  We  do  not  cfnuem- 
plate  liwering  standards  of  adml'ision  •  o  .air 
gradtiite  degree  programs  but  we  had 
planned  on  raising  them  another  step  soon 
and  this  action  will  certainly  have  to  be  de- 
layed, probably  not  less  than  two  years, 

Tex, IS  Tech-  like  other  univer-ities-  relies 
rather  heavily  on  graduate  students  Icr  the 
teaching  of  lower  division  underzradu ate 
courses  Given  appropnatj^  supervision  the 
qualitv  of  such  teaching  is  excellent  and  the 
experience  is  u  most  valuable  component  'f 
the  student  teaching  assistant's  advanced 
training,  uh ether  or  not  he  ultimately  toes 
into  college  t.eaching  as  a  profession  The 
prK)l  irom  which  we  draw  teaching  ,isslst,.nts 
will  now  l)e  reduced  to  a  point  where  selec- 
tion of  marginal  prospects  will  be  a  very 
strong  tempt.ttion  The  a.lternative  of  hiring 
additional  faculty  is  costly- -in  the  face  of 
slight  chance  of  the  ncded  addition. il  re- 
.sources — and  is.  itself  inhibited  by  the  dls- 
continviation   of   ocmpationa!    deferment.s 

The  effect  on  research  will  be  quantita- 
tively s.ualler  here  than  at  older,  better 
established  universities  because  our  research 
program  is  not  as  veil  developed  However, 
here  again  we  are  makii.g  our  best  efforts  to 
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enhance  our  competence  dnd  reputation  for 
research  and  the  pcjl  frum  which  we  mny 
select  gr.iduate  research  .isslstants  will  b« 
reduced — more  severely  than  In  the  case  of 
teaching  assistants,  since  a  less  common 
talent  Is  required  and  the  market  for  that 
talent  is  going  to  be  very  good 

In  all,  though  we  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  us,  none  of  the  prospects  look  at 
all  attractive  Although  It  is  not  my  Intent 
to  urge  any  particular  action,  except  In  the 
general  terms  of  elimination  of  the  discrim- 
ination against  graduate  students  Inherent 
In  the  present  situation.  I  shall  conclude  by 
listing  In  order  of  seeming  feasibility  some 
desirable  steps 

lai  Protection  of  a  graduate  student  al- 
ready enrolled  from  being  pulled  out  In 
mid-semester 

(b)  Abandonment  of  the  "oldest  first"  se- 
lection ^jrlnclple  as  applied  to  eligible  young 
men 

(c)  Conversion  to  a  random  choice  de- 
vice; the  "meet  local  needs"  principle,  well 
served  by  the  existing  svstem,  is  actively  un- 
fair to  graduate  students  whose  action  do- 
main Is  not  at  all  on  a   'home  town"  scale 

idi  Installation  of  a  truly  uniform  na- 
tional service  plan  which  takes  every  physi- 
cally and  mentally  qualified  Individual,  male 
and  female,  at  a  suitable  age.  assigning  him 
or  her  to  a  type  of  service  appropriate  to 
needs  and  abilities  i  Obviously,  this  Is  not 
feasible  in  short  run.  but  fairness  cannot  be 
even  .ipproached  without  't.  In  my  view,  so  I 
Include  It  anyway  i 

In  closing  I  remark  that  a  suggestion  I 
have  heard  that  deferment  of  graduate  stu- 
rlents  'll.scrnnlnates  a.;ain.st  voii.ig  men  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  col- 
lege I  graduate  school,  presumably)  does  not 
ftt  the  facts  regarding  our  graduate  students 
They  are  on  their  own.  by  and  large,  not 
supported  by  parents!  To  be  sure,  they  would 
not  be  graduate  students  if  they  had  not 
been  through  undergraduate  college  but  It 
does  not  seem  Just  that  their  ambition  to 
becomes  stlU  better  qualified  citizens  should 
turn  into  a  disadvantage 
Sincerely  yours 

Fred  D  Ricbt.  Dean 

Nacocdochks.  Tkx.. 

AprH  11    1968 
Senator  Ralph  TARSORorcH. 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Wai'i'.ngton.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  YARsoaorcn  I  am  a  senior 
German  major  at  Rice  L'nlverslty  in  Houston. 
Texas  I  Intend  to  get  a  Ph  D  in  general 
linguistics  .md  teach  at  the  university  level 

Lost  week  I  W£ks  informed  that  I  have  won 
.1  Fiilbrlght  Fellowship  to  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg  In  C'.ermany  next  year, 
and  five  of  the  six  .American  graduate 
schools  I  applied  to  have  offered  me  com- 
plete fellowships  (tuition  plus  maintenance 
stipend)  funded  either  by  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Title  IV  money  or  by 
National    Science   Foundation    money 

This  week,  however  I  had  an  Interview 
with  my  clraf*  boiird  and  was  informed  that 
present  Selective  Service  regulations,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, would  not  allow  me  under  any  circum- 
stances to  be  deferred  either  to  accept  the 
P'j'.brlght  I  which  I  would  prefer)  or  to  go  to 
.graduate  school  at  all  next  year  So  I  have 
been  forced  to  decline  the  Pulbrlght.  and 
I  *i;i  be  unable  to  use  ;iny  of  the  other 
kjraduate  fellowship  awards,  since  I  will  be 
almost  certainly  Indvicted  Into  the  service 
'h!s  summer  My  only  recourse  is  to  re- 
apply lor  all  of  these  after  I  leave  the  serv- 
ice, since  none  of  them  h.are  automatic  post- 
ponement in  case  of  required  military  <ierv- 
ice. 

I  atn  genuinely  concerned  about  the  real 
commitment  of  the  government  to  educa- 
tion at  this  time  On  one  hand,  millions 
of  dollars  are  appropriated  for  programs  like 
Fuibnght,    National   Defense   Educarion   .^ct. 


and  iho  Nailoiwl  Science  Foundation  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  firaduare  students,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  present  Selective  Service 
regulations crfvent  very  many  students  from 
participating  in  these  programs  The  result 
Is  that  very  many  students  must  Interrupt 
•li-lr  Highly  spt'ci  ilized  (•<liicatlon  at  a  time 
who'll  rnVrrviptlon  will  harm  not  onlv  their 
f>ersonal  careers  but  also  their  possible  con- 
trlburton  to  society  as  teachers  ,ind  research- 
ers .Mso.  much  of  the  governineiu  money 
made  available  for  fellowships  will  not  be  put 
to  the  l>est  use.  since  many  of  the  most  qual- 
ified students  will  be  unable  to  stay  In 
Mchixil  bec.mse  of  the  draft 

I  sincerely  hop^  that  you  will  rake  this 
letter  into  considcratlnti  when  considering 
future  education  and  Selective  Service  leg- 
islation 

Very  tnily  yours. 

Stephen  Wallace 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 

Apnl  :M    1968 

Dfar  -Senator  Ralph  Yarborocch  Next 
mouth  our  son  Jaromin  J'xseph  Jr  will  re- 
.•elve  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  ilcgree  in  mathe- 
matics from  the  Unlversltv  'if  Dalla-s  He  has 
received  Honorable  Mention  Irom  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poundntlon  He  is  in  Who's 
Who  In  .'Vmerlcan  Colleges  and  Universities" 
for  1967  .ind  l!»««  and  lias  been  named  a 
Woodrow  Wilson   Foundation   Designate 

As  you  know  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Desig- 
nates .ire  stiiUent.s  who  lia\e  been  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  of  their  university  and 
have  been  interviewcxl  by  members  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  committee  and 
found  worthv  to  further  their  education 
Only  10(H)  students  have  been  .so  designated 
in  the  United  States  .md  Canada 

Of  the  many  ciffers  our  .son  has  received 
he  has  accepted  an  otter  of  Asslstanceshlp 
from  Tulane  University  of  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana  He  plans  to  pur^.tie  a  career  in 
college  teaching  which  Is  certainly  needed 
in  our  country  right  now.  His  draft  defer- 
ment Is  up  June  1st. 

I  We  as  his  parents,  would  like  to  know 
why  these  worthv  students  cannot  be  auto- 
matically deferred  from  draft  to  further  their 
studies  for  the  good  of  this  country  and  what 
you  <x>uld  do  about  these  1000  good  minds. 
RespecTJully  yours. 

Mr   and  Mrs  Jaromin  B.  Becan.  Sr. 


STUDENT      T)KM()NSTH.-\TIONR       .^iT 
THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   VIRGINIA 

Mr  SPONG  Mr  President.  Dr.  Edgar 
F  Shannon,  pre.sident  of  the  Unlver.slty 
of  Virginia,  l.ssued  a  timely  statement 
last  week  in  which  he  .set  forth  the  resu- 
lations  of  that  in.stitutlon  rewarding  .stu- 
dent demonstrations 

The  keystone  provision  of  these  rules 
specifies  tliat  students  of  the  university 
may  dramatize  opinions  and  buttress 
their  arKuments  by  public  display  so  long 
as  the  participants  do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others  in  the  pur.'iult  of 
their  education. 

The  University  of  Vlr?;inia.  founded  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  is  well  known  for  its 
honor  system  and  Its  respect  for  student 
freedom  Dr  Shannon  emphasized  the 
i¥sponsibilltlcs  that  accompany  these 
long-standing  traditions. 

Jefferson  once  .said  about  liis  miiver- 
sity: 

This  Institution  will  be  based  on  the  illim- 
itable freedom  of  the  human  mind  For  here 
we  are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  It 
may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error  .so  long 
:is  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  It 

Mr  President.  In  light  of  recent  dis- 
ruptions on  other  campuses  I  commend 


his  statement  rn  the  Mrmbc!.-- ol  ilic  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unaiiinioiis  t'ot'.s'-iu  that  ;t 
be  mchidid  m  the  Ric.i  :■  u>t;fther  with 
an  editorial  t-ntitled  The  L'nuci.sity  ut 
Viriiinia  Points  the  Way  i:ubiished  ;n 
the  Richmond  'I'imes-Disi)atrh 

There  being  no  objection  the  .-state- 
ment and  the  editorial  Aeir  ordered  tn 
be  pilnted  in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 

■  Editors  Note  — The  statement  that  lol- 
lowb  was  Lssued  by  Dr  Edgar  F  Shannon 
Jr  ,  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
following  a  meeting  with  student  leaders 
The  .statement  appeared  In  yesterday's  issue 
of  the  Cavalier  Dally,  the  student  news- 
paper I 

Recent  disorderly  demonstrations  have 
disrupted  the  academic  work  ui  many  unuer- 
sitles  and  colleges,  resulting  In  hardships  •  ■ 
both  students  and  faculty.  For  exajnpU- 
many  graduate  and  professional  students  .it 
Columbia  University  may  be  prevented  froiu 
completing  their  thesis  and  other  require- 
ments to  qualify  for  the  degree  upon  whim 
next  year's  job  may  depend.  This  is  wh.it 
happens  when  libraries  and  laboratories  .in- 
closed during  a  critical  period  of  the  year  aiul 
comprehensive  .ind  oral  examinations  have 
to  be  cancelled.  The.se  are  some  of  tlip 
tragedies  that  tend  to  go  unnoticed. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  tlie  rlgli;.- 
of  minorities,  majorities  and  iiidlvuluals  .ire 
equally  respected  This  includes  ilie  right  •  i 
dramatize  opinions  and  buttress  urguniPii'- 
by  public  display — so  long  iis  the  partlrl- 
paiits  do  not  interfere  wltli  the  rlght.s  i>: 
others  Picketing  and  other  demonstration.^ 
have  been  regulated  here  for  some  years  un- 
der requirements  adopted  and  enforced  In- 
Student  Council 

In  view  of  the  tragic  ant*  wasteful  excesses 
elsewhere.  I  invite  attention  to  the  rules  ana 
regulations  of  the  Student  Council  and  tlic 
Board  of  Visitors  governing  conduct. 

ON    DEMO.VSTRATIONS 

Demonstrations  and  picketing  by  student 
groups  are  under  the  jun.sdlctlon  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council  and  must  conform  to  Council 
rules  and  regulations,  which  provide 

lai  Notice  of  a  demonstration  must  be 
filed  with  the  Student  Council  office  96  hour.s 
in  advance. 

ib»  Only  organizations  recob;ni/etl  by  ;ho 
Student  Council  may  .sponsor  demonstra- 
tions on  the  University  Grounds 

ic)  Picketing  is  not  permuted  Inside 
buildings 

id)  Outside  picketing  must  luit  be  carnea 
on  so  as  to  Interfere  with  entrance  tratlic 
or  the  normal  flow  of  pedestrian  and  vehicu- 
lar traffic 

(6)  Precise  boundaries  and  number  f 
those  picketing  will  be  set  by  agreement 
among  the  Student  Council,  Department  of 
Security,  the  organizations  involved,  and 
those  In  charge  of  any  building  .specifically 
involved. 

(f)  Lack  of  substantial  compliance  with 
these  rules  and  regulations  or  failure  to 
register  will  result  in  a  reconsideration  of 
recognition  by  Student  Council  for  non- 
complying  organizations. 

It  also  seems  appropriate  to  emphasize 
the  rules  of  conduct  for  students  set  forth 
In  University  of  Virginia  catalogues  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CONDUCT 

"Students  of  the  University  are  expected 
to  conduct  themselves  .is  l.idies  and  ktentle- 
men.  both  withm  the  University  and  else- 
where. For  student  conduct  which  Is  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Honor  Commit- 
tee but  which  tends  to  discredit  or  injure 
the  University,  the  president  is  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  Impose  such  pen- 
alty .LS  he  may  deem  appropriate,  inciudme 
expulsion  from  the  University.  Tins  author- 
ity has  been  delegated  bv  the  president  to 
the    .Student    Judiciary    Comni-ittee.    subject 
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to  reuew  by  the  president  uv  l\\>  deletjated 
representative.  Wlieii  Uie  pen.ilty  :or  oad 
londuct  IS  expulsion,  the  ;.tuoiiit  in.iv  ,ip- 
peal  the  decision  to  the  Board  ot  Visitors 

'.Miy  student  foiinti  guilty  of  partUipat- 
ing  III  or  inciting  a  rloc  or  an  unauthorized 
or  disorderly  assembly  is  subject  U)  suspen- 
sion" 

To  prevent  misunderstand: nit.  I  ..dd  the 
following  clarlhcatlon: 

il)  When  an  assembly  of  stucients  iir.t 
authorized  by  the  Student  Council  has  been 
requested  to  disband  by  the  jiresident  or 
other  ollicer  of  the  Student  Council  or  bv  a 
de«!i.  department  head  or  other  administra- 
tive .ifficer.  student*  refu.sjni'  to  complv  will 
l}e  subject  to  imniedi.itt>  .  usijcnsion. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  an  .,s,semblv  ajipeurs 
to  be  ;i  demon.'=tratlon  related  to  i::rle\aiu'cs. 
those  present  should  be  advi.scd  that  orderly 
jirocedures  for  the  hearing  of  priev;inces  are 
available  and  must  be  .idhered  to.  Unher- 
sily  officials  will  not  negotiate  with  su.ii 
itroups  under  conditions  of  duress,  such  .i.s 
nnaiithorized  occupation  oi  Uin.ersitv 
[ir  'perty. 

The  UNIVERSIT^   .it  \'iki.i.\M  I'i.ims  .'■he  W.-.y 
Tlie     .idmtrable     statement     inni     Fresi- 
ilent     Kdear     F.     .Shannon    of    tlie     Univer- 
-:tv   of   Virginia     published    in    lull    on    tlii.s 
p.ige.   brines  a  breath   of  iresh   air   into   th'" 
:ettd  ntmosplirre  of  spineless  perr.i>s:'.  eness 
that  has  engulfed  so  manv  collette  and  uni- 
versity    campuses.     Dr.     Sliani'<i;i     has     set 
.m  example  that  .should  be  widely   iollov^'ed. 
Student-,   refusing  to  disband   at  the   re- 
(luest  of   UnlverElty  of  Vireinia  or  Studrin 
Council  officials  "will  be  .subject   to  immedi- 
.ite  suspension,"  he  says.  Purtherniorc.    "unl- 
■er^ity  officials  will   tiot   neeotlate  with    .   .   . 
tiemonstrnttnctl  sjroups  under  conditions  of 
'liiress.  .'iich  as  tinauthorl/ed   occnp:iti.,n   it 
intver«itv  propertv." 

The  forcgoinff  admits  of  no  misinterpn  tn- 
lion.  If  ;inv  .small  minority  of  agitators  trii'- 
■•o  take  over  the  institution  at  Charlottes- 
Mile,  in  defiince  of  reeulatlons.  It  wir.  soon 
nnd  itself  out  on  its  ear  That  is  precisely 
.is  It  should  be.  and  Pre<:ident  Shan- 
non is  'o  be  highly  complimente<i  for  show- 
ing the  wav  to  the  nation  on  this  issue. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  institutional 
Leads  v^'ho  are  keeping?  their  hands  on  the 
.elm  without  fanfare,  .md  whose  c.impuses 
..ive  licen  altogether  quiet.  They  are  to  bo 
ommended.  But  the  Uiilversitv  of  Vireinia 
;iresldent  has  <:tepped  out  and  i)ublicly  enun- 
.  i.ited  !irm  plans  for  the  orrlerlv  ndjiidica- 
ilon  of  student  grievances  His  example 
should  bo  widely  followed. 


onnyR  of  business 

.Mr    M.-W'S'-'IfLD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  M.A'-TSFIFLD.  Mr.  Pre-^dent,  I  a.-^k 
ui.aniiii  Ills  coii-rnt  that  I  m.Ty  sueRest 
the  absence  oi  .\  o'loi-um  without  losinc: 
my  rittht  to  tlie  lloor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiect'oii  t  's  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
.'all  the  ml!. 

The  b'.r  c'f'  k  nrncecdcd  to  call  the  roll. 

-Mr.  MA^:SFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
;:i,^ni!Tnus  ronseiu  that  the  order  for 
:he  qiior'in"'.  rnV  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  u  •       "i  ordered. 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  f^>nsent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  min'irr-s-. 

The  PRESiniNG  0?TICER.  Without 
"bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX    TNCT^E-\SE    AND    BUDGET 
REDUCTION   PROPOSALS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   on 
Friday  Inst,  nt  the  conclusion  of  the  out- 


iitniidiiifj  and  caiichcl  incs.s  confcroiiff 
:\vi(.\  by  the  President  i;[  thr  Unilrd 
States,  I  had  some  luiiark.s  to  mako  on 
his  ijerfoimant'o.  v.liicli  I  ihnu'-'.lu  wa.s 
,superb.  and  hi.>  li  .iiikiu'.ss,  which  I 
thoiiulit  was  iii'Ci-  .I'lV  A  luit  mandatory 
m  view  ui  the  Jinantihl  ;-ittialion  which 
confronts  thi.-,  fountrv    today. 

Durint!  the  coiii.se  ol  ih')sc>  rcpin'ks.  I 
indicated  my  Mipporl  lor  a  !i'-pi  icent 
.sui'char;-',c  on  income  lax  iiayments  of 
ihf).se  leceivinu  S5.000  .i  year  or  moro.  tor 
a  .sizable  leduction  bclovv  the  bucket  ri'- 
(|uests  of  the  President  siibinittcd  to 
Conuress  in  Januaiy  ol  tins  yoa'.  and 
also  for  a  very  si.'ablr  nduciion  in  ex- 
lienditures,  becuiise  ol  the  difnciiltics 
which  ciinfront  thi.s  Nation  at  'ihis  lime. 
Anticipatiii';  that  .soni''  would  ask. 
"Where  'vvill  you  make  tlio  eiits',^  '  I  .-tated 
that  cuts  could  be  m".de  ni  tho  le.scaifh 
and  de\elopiiient  pro- rains  directed  by 
the  Department  ot  Defen.sc.  Thf.sc  pro- 
tiriims  have  been  authorized  to  lecoive 
close  to  S8  billion  lor  '.lie  next  fiscal 
ytar — a  10-percent  Incn  asc  over  last 
year's  budftet — and  I  .selected  the  Re- 
.search  and  Development  Division  of  iho 
Deiiartment  of  D(^ffnse  becau.e  ot  the 
thou.sands  of  (\i,-iin-'  contiact.s  u  h  ts 
with  individuals,  coniij.inies,  .schools, 
corporations,  and  tli"  iike,  co'.erliv;  a 
variety  ot"  projects  and  .studies— cortincr, 
in  .some  instances,  niil'nons  uf  dollai.s — 
many  of  which  could  be  done  away  witf 
entirely,  or  transferred  to  other  d'iiart 
ment.s  instead. 

Then,  of  course.  I  antici'pated  that  for- 
ci',  ii  aid  would  iie  cut  fiuthf-r  tliis  year 
belo",'  the  renia-st.  and  I  indicated  that 
I  fell  it  WHS  far  ii-i  iv  iitipnrta.nt.  sjveak- 
intr  of  the  space  :)ro  'lain.  to  lake  care  of 
people  who  live  or.  this  jjlanrt.  rather 
than  t'j  continue  exei'tin'.'  .suiierhnn.an 
enersjies  coslinu  huae  amounts  of  money 
to  try  to  be  first  on  the  moon. 

I  also  mentioned — and  this  '.vo-.ild  af- 
fect every  Member  of  CnnL're.s.s^the  mat- 
ter of  reduction  in  public  works,  and  the 
l>ossibility  of  a  shar])  I'eduction  in  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops  and  depondenls  in 
Western  Europe.  The  troop.-  and  depend- 
ents number  soniethiim  on  the  order  of 
600.000  today,  and  thr  cost  of  keepin-J 
lliem  there,  as  I  undersiand  it.  is  in  ex- 
cess of  SS.,")  billion  a  year. 

I  mentioned  the  iinssibilitv  of  brinainc 
about  a  reduction  in  defense  expendi- 
tures in  relation  to  Viotnam.  -.vithout  in 
any  way  takina  away  the  security  and 
the  protection  of  our  troops  over  there. 
if  and  when  dcescalation  takes  place. 

I  think  we  oirzhf  tn  keep  in  mind  that 
another  possibility  would  be  the  reinsti- 
tution  of  the  luxury  taxes  wliich  were 
taken  off  by  Congre.'is  just  a  few  years 
aco:  and  certainly,  in  that  area,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  payments  could  be 
made  to  help  brina  about  a  reorienta- 
tion of  the  financial  structure  which  con- 
fronts this  country  today. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  askin?  that 
.serious  consideration  be  uiven  to  the 
reinstitution  of  Reculatinn  W.  which 
concerns  consumer  credit  buyina.  which, 
if  my  memory  is  correct,  now  exceeds 
S115  billion  annually. 

Also,  wc  .should  consider  the  possibility 

of  introducing  price  and  wace  controls 

to  bring  about  stability  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  mornins  I  received 


.1  letter  troiii  thr  PrcsideiH  ol  ihe  United 
.States,  as  icillows: 

IJiAR  MlK^  I  appreciate  so  iiiiich  your 
atiiiude  on  ihe  necessity  for  i.ikjiis;  action 
on  the  lax  surcharf^e  at  the  earlu'sl  jjossible 
luonient. 

We  have  talked  about  the  importance  of 
this  matter  oefore 

I  wanted  you  to  have  a  late  ineinor-nidum 
Irom  the  Council  of  Lconomlc  Advisers  which 
I  thoui'ht  (juiie  ttood.  It  prompted  mv  dis- 
cussing aga'ii  wilh  the  leadership  and  apjiro- 
priaie  commiltees  the  need  lor  pas.-age  i>f 
the  tax  .surchari^e.  which  is  of  bucli  vital 
imi/orlatue  to  the  nat!<iiial  interest. 

1  know  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  l-i 
help  us  KCt  a  realistic  measure  jiassed  .it  Ihe 
earliest    pt  .-..sible  date. 

.Sincerely. 

LvNtlON    B     JOHNSflN 

Mr.  President.  1  .should  like  to  read  m 
I  hi'  Senate  a  menioianduin  pi'ei)aii  ri  :or 
;he  President  by  Mr.  Aithur  M.  Okun. 
!l!f  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic .Advisers,  under  date  of  May  L". 
1968.  The  memorandum  concerns  the  tax 
bi'l.  relei'i'inp  to  the  surcharue  lax  which 
the  President  has  leciuestrd  time  .iiid 
time  aL'ain  lor  more  than  12  .years  to  my 
personal  knowledpe. 

The  memorandum  reads: 

ATlM"l'\Nl)l'M    nil     IHE    PnE-ilDKNT    FF.OM    TliK 
CltAIRMAN     OF     THE     COCNCIL     OF     ECONOMIC 

AliviSfRS.  May  2.  1968 

1.  The  tax  bill  will  briii'j  ihe  present  hectic 
jj.ice  (<f  economic  advance  tlown  to  .i  iraf^on- 
able  and  ^(ifc  ^pcrd 

The  iccc.rd  GNP  nicrrasc  of  S2fl  billion  in 
the  lust  tjuarter — a  10''  annual  rate — Is 
I  learlv    lin.-iustninahle. 

The  lui"c  Pederal  Budget  deficit  is  fueling 
the  excessive  i^dvance;  the  tax  bill  would 
ittkr  ovr  foot  off  the  nu^.  'With  reckless  drr. - 
mu;  we  t.ike  unnece.=sary  risks  of  a  crash 

2  Tlie  lax  bill  will  injure  the  strength  'if 
our  irrord  prosperity,  now  In  its  87th  inomh. 
Good  hscal  inan.v^oment  contributed  tTeatlv 
to  the  tremendous  progress  of  the  1960'f.  and 
poor  tiscal  manaL'cn-.ent  would  jeopardize  the 

"tin;!. 

In  the  past  7  venrs  <ho  grcirth  In  our  real 
flN'P  (corrected  for  price  increases)  has  been 
nearly  S2.'5n  billion,  as  much  as  the  total 
nutpitt  of  the  Nation  a.s  recently  as  1938. 

The  real  income  (after  taxes)  of  the  aier- 
in:c  .iTirriran  has  incca^ed  131'  .  as, much  as 
111  'he  preceding  19  ,ears  combined. 

;!.  The  tax  bill  will  rxtrh  inflation  .md  start 
us  on  the  road  b.ick  lO  price  stability. 

Our  Nation's  spendin,'  is  spilling  over  into 
liigher  prices  because  vv  ■  .ire  trying  to  buy 
more  tlian  even  our  immen.scly  productive 
(  conomy  can  produce. 

Our  present  4'  rate  of  inflation  is  unac- 
cpptable.  Inflation  is  the  rrurlext  tar.  throw- 
ing the  burden  on  the  v^-eak  and  the  pcjor. 

For  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves 
iiijainst  inflation,  a  4':  price  increase  is  far 
aiore  costly  than  the  penny-on-a-dollar  tax 
surcharge. 

Once  an  inflationary  spiral  gets  ROing,  Con- 
cress  can't  repeal  it.  But  a  tax  inrrra^e  can 
he  taken  on  the  books  as  soon  as  ;t  is  no 
lonecr  necessary. 

4  The  tax  bill  will  halt  the  dangerous 
i  igli  tening  of  monry. 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  50  years,  the 
Tri-axiiry  i, as  fr,  pay  €>':  to  borrow,  beci.use  of 
■he  liuee  deficit- 

r.Inrtgage  ratra  are  r^pproach.lnu  7  on  the 
.iverage.  .'ind  are  running'  way  above  that  in 
many  areas.  For  tlie  average  homebuyer.  nn 
extra  perccntace  point  of  mortttage  interest 
rosts  more  tha.i  the  surcharee— welt  over 
fino  .1  year  for  many  years 

Monev  ;.s  bednnine  lo  ftcv  -rufce  ..s  well 
a.s  expensive.  Homebt'.ilders  should  rio;  be 
forced  to  suffer  a  repeat  performance  of  1966. 


ll.s.'iS 
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5  The  I  ix  bill  win  hnng  our  budgetary 
(t''ftcic  doun  to  a  ^afe  Mie. 

In  a  pn-sperous  economy,  there  Is  simply 
no  eicusi-  for  tuo  t2(>  billion  deficits  back  to 
back 

Our  uar  effort  ran  and  should  be  financed 
resixinsibly 

6  The  tax  bill  will  promote  recovery  in  our 
uoriri  tradf  pos.'fio'l 

A  slgnlflcint  pirt  of  the  Nations  excess 
spending  is  si  ipjjl-jg  over  inti  Added  Imports 

In  Marifi.  our  tr.idc  perfr)rmance  deterl- 
oritetl  to  a  record  tow.  running  .1  the  red  by 
ilfiS  millton  Last  year,  we  were  $344  million 
a  month  In  the  bl.»ck.  and  that  wasn't  g'x->d 
eixough 

7  The  UiX  bill  will  generally  ureugtheii  our 
balance  '»/  pcyrnentx  and  international  poxi- 

ttO'l 

Demonstrating  that  Wf  are  managing  our 
economy  soundly  will  .strengthen  world  con- 
fidence m  the  dollar 

The  SDR  igreement  and  the  Wa-i^nngton 
gold  accord  showed  the  power  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  We  have  to  meet  uiir  re- 
sponsibilities to  maintain  that  excellent 
spirit 

8  The  enactment  .if  the  wx  mil  will  be 
a  cont'inci7«9  succt'i^  for  the  democratic 
process. 

It  will  show  that  our  ability  to  promote 
prosperity  uorks  both  way-i  to  apply  the 
b     kes     when  needed — as  well  as  the  gas. 

'vVr  oan  prove  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
t.ike  unpleasant- -but  e-^ential— medicine, 
even  .•^»  an  election  year 

9  In  comparison  with  all  these  benefits, 
the  tax  increase  lmpc)ses  relaliiely  ^rnall 
cos  t  ■>' 

It  will  take  away  only  an  average  of  a 
penny  on  a  dollar  of  Income  and  only  for 
a  limited  time  It  will  leave  Americans  $13 
billion  ahead  on  their  tax  bills,  compared  to 
the  rates  that  were  Ir.  effect  In  lL*ti3 

It  Is  so  important  that  the  Administration 
Is  willing  to  rut  deeply  into  an  already  strin- 
gent Budget  in  order  to  produce  a  broadly- 
b.ised    nonpartisan  compromise. 

Arthur  M   Okin. 

M;  Presiient.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
jjress  as  a  whole  will  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility, as  the  President  has  faced 
hi-;,  and  thai  the  neces^aiy  measures  will 
be  taken  to  reduce  e.xpendilures,  to  re- 
duce the  budget  request,  and  to  pass  a 
surcharge  on  the  income  taxes  of  those 
whose  incomes  amount  to  $5,000  a  year 
or  more  In  this  way.  those  with  the  least 
income  will  not  be  affected. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  talk.  The 
tune  is  now  here  for  action 

I  repeat  that  I  hope  we  will  all.  in 
both  Houses,  face  up  to  our  responsibil- 
,ily.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  in  that  re- 
spect the  Senate  has,  of  its  own  accord, 
done  what  it  considered  necessary  to  face 
up  to  the  crisi.s  .vhlch  confronts  our  Na- 
tion today 

STUPIDITY  OR  CORRUPTION 

Mr  VOUNCf  of  Ohio,  Mr  President, 
w  hether  this  is  due  to  stupidity  or  corrup- 
tion. I  do  not  know,  but  last  January 
while  in  Vietnam  and  Laos,  I  encoun- 
tered many  hundreds  of  AID  civilian  offi- 
cials. They  were  all  o'.er  the  place,  enjoy- 
ing salaries  and  allowances  such  as 
S25.000  a  year  for  field  cxirdiiiator  and 
higher  .<;alaries  and  allowances  in  other 
hieh-sounding  positions. 

I  learned  that  some  high  AID  official 
ordered  10.000  black.smith  anvils  pur- 
chased at  taxpayers'  expen.se  and  then 
shipped  to  Vietnam  These  anvils 
reached  Saigon  in  1965  and  are  now  in 
storage  in  a  Saigon  w  arehouse.  A  top  AID 
official  said: 


No  one  knows  what  they  re  for  or  can  give 
a  re.ison  for  this  shipment    Don't  blame  me. 

Also  a  huge  quantity  of  wiiUer  flying 
suits  purcha.sed  'a  ith  AID  funds  which,  of 
course,  come  from  our  taxpayers'  money. 
were  shipped  to  Saigon  and  are  now  in 
storage  in  warehouses  there  I  hesitated 
to  make  further  inquiry  fearing  AID  otfi- 
cials  had  also  purchased  and  stored  mink 
coats  for  displaced  perfions  and  refugees 

Since  the  successful  Viet  Cong  Tet  of- 
fensive and  destruction  due  to  house-to- 
house  fighting.  .MD  officials  are  now- 
seeking  a  c  jngressioiial  appropriation  of 
$1  billion  in  economic  aid  for  Vietnam. 
This  should  be  defeated.  Al.so,  very 
definitely,  some  AID  officials  should  be 
di.smi.s,sed.  m  tact  pro.secuted.  for  corrup- 
tion in  buying  and  .shipping  tlio.se  anvils 
and  wiiiter  flying  suits  Our  appropria- 
tion for  the.se  overpaid  and  unneeded 
officials  should  be  drastically  cut.  Or. 
should  we  be  thankful  they  did  not  also 
.ship  to  Vietnam,  with  an  average  tem- 
perature in  the  low  80's,  heating  pads,  gas 
turnaces,  and  expensive  fur  coats .' 

.Mr  President  I  hope  that  when  tlie 
appropriation  for  .MD  comes  before  the 
Senate  for  debate  and  vote  my  colleagues 
will  bear  in  mind  .some  of  the.se  actions 
on  the  part  of  AID  officials  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virijinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRfcJSIDING  OFFIfFH    The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The    assistant    lei^islative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viruinia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  c;)n.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  (•all  be  rescinded. 
•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr.  Mc- 
Intvre  in  the  chair'  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered 


VIETNA.M 


A.M)   THE   DOMINO 
IHEOHV 


Mr  FULBRIGHT  .Mi  President,  re- 
cently, Mr.  Donald  Zagoria.  one  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  in  this  coun- 
try on  Asian  affairs,  wrote  a  most  per- 
ceptive and  persuasive  article  which 
wa.-.  ijublished  in  the  New  York  Times 
ma^^azine  section,  on  the  so-called 
domino  theoi-y  which  many  ptMjple  have 
a>ed  to  try  to  justify  our  involvement 
in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Mr  Za'.:oria  explains  the  theory  very 
well  and  makes  a  real  contribution  to 
the  clarification  of  our  imderstanding 
of  this  most  complicated  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^vas  ord'red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who's  Ara.\n)  or  the  Domino  Theory.' 
(By    Donald    S     Zagoria)  ■ 

Pur  almost  two  decades.  .'Vmerlcan  pwllcy 
■,n  .Asia  has  had  ;is  its  ceiural  locus  the  con- 
t,iinment  of  Communism.  Our  military  and 
economic  aid  progT.vns.  our  choices  of  .allies. 


'  Donald  S.  Zagoria  is  director  of  ihc  Re- 
search Institute  on  Modern  .^sia  at  the  City 
University  of  New  'York  Hunter  College  and 
.\uthor  of  "Vietnam  rrlangle:  Moscow.  Pe- 
king. Hanoi."  published  late  last  year 


our  prlorltie.*  .iiul  our  present  communieir 
to  opp<x>e  Communism  111  Vietn.im  are  .ill  di- 
reclly  related  to  this  i-entral  goal  ol  conuiiu- 
ing  the  exp.in.sir.n  of  Communist  p<-)wer  One 
hiuslc  premise  i-nn.slslently  advanced  to  justi- 
fy that  policy  has  been  the  .so-called  dom- 
ino the<jry  "  .Although  this  theory"  has  re- 
cently again  Deen  ^iven  national  prominence 
by  the  Johnson  .Administration  m  ratUmah/- 
Ing  our  :nvolve:ne:u  in  Vietnam,  11  was  firs' 
enunciated  by  President  Eisenhower  .md  iias 
been  a  touchstone  of  our  .Asian  |>olicv  t'\rr 
since  the  Korean  war 

The  new  .Americm  peace  otTensive  m  Viet- 
nam, and  Preside:. t  .Johnsi  ns  draniitic  de- 
cision not  t<i  run  for  reel(»cMon.  make  p.ir- 
llcularly  urgent  .m  examination  of  the  prem- 
ises on  which  the  domino  theory  has  been 
based,  partlctilarly  !iow.  or  if.  it  relates  -n 
Vietnam.  For  while  the  prospects  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  01  tlie  war  depend  in  pif 
on  Hanoi,  thev  .ilso  depend  . '11  wiiHt  kind  o'  ,1 
settlement  we  are  prepaie<l  to  .i.-cept  m  Viet- 
nam  ,ind  this  in  turn  depends  on  how  big 
we  believe  the  stakes  are.  If.  for  example  we 
believe  that  a  settlement  far  rho'-t  .  f  .Anieri- 
ran  expertatloivs  will  .leop.irdlze  I  he  seciimv 
of  manv  other  .Asian  nations,  and  even  our 
own.  this  will  dictate  one  course  of  action  .t 
the  peace  table  If.  on  the  other  hancl.  we  be- 
lieve that  such  a  .settlement  will  have,  little 
impact  on  the  sceurltv  of  other  Asian  nations 
or  our  own,  a  dltfereii:  -ourse  of  .i;  tion  at  ihe 
p>eace  table  woud  be  mdlc.Ued, 

The  domiito  iheorv  can,  ol  coursi->.  be  stated 
in  terms  with  which  almost  any  student  ■•! 
international  politics  would  agree  It  is  obvi- 
ous, for  example,  that  what  happens  m  one 
part  of  the  modern  world  has  reverber.illon.s 
111  other  parts.  It  is  equallv  oVjvlous  t'i..t  if 
the  ITnited  States  does  not  honor  it">  ■com- 
mitments." there  will  be  adverse  reai  •lon^ 
.imong  our  friends  and  allies  But  this  beu-s 
the  unporlant  question  of  how  we  mterpnt 
and  meet  the  variety  of  "commitments  '  '.ve 
have  In  short,  there  are  some  .isnects  of  t!ie 
domino  theory  even  as  stated  by  the  AdiTiui- 
istration  with  which  I  would  icree  But  wlia 
this  .irticle  r,ikes  issue  with  is  the  more  .x- 
treme.  and  unfortunately  t.he  more  common 
interpretation  of  the  domino  theory  put  ii  r- 
ward  by  s(.)me  .AdmiiUbtralion  spokesmen. 

That  domino  theory  .  .in  be  broken  down 
into  three  proposition.s.  each  of  which  de- 
serves separ.ite  examin.uion.  P^irst.  Cliiii.-. 
seeks  to  dominate  .Asi.i.  .lUd  a  seflemeii^  ,:, 
Vietnam  short  01  the  .Americ.ui  .Admini.-T  - 
tion's  expecta'.ions  will  greatly  tacilitale  the 
ichievement  of  that  and  other  Chinese  goals; 
second,  such  a  settlement  will  weaken  the 
confidence  of  our  non-Coinmunist  ,dlies  m 
.American  determination  10  defend  them; 
third,  such  ,i  settlement  will  '.;reatlv  lncre,^^e 
the  likelihood  of  other  Communist -led  *v.ir? 
of  liberation." 

Before  taking  up  the  first  proposition,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  brieily  China's  goal> 
in  Asia  and  the  world  .md  'o  Uetpr.mine  how 
.1  compromise  settlement  in  Vietnam  is  likelv 
to  affect  those  goals  I  belie\e  China's  !or- 
eign-poUcy  objectives  are  basically  tliree 
getting  back  Taiwan:  having  friendly  neuira; 
nations  on  its  penpiierv.  free  of  both  .Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  intlucnce  .ind  lollowitu; 
China's  lead  m  foreign  policy,  and  establish- 
ing China  amom;  the  great  powers  In  the 
long,  long  run.  China  wants  friendly  and 
Cominunist  regimes  on  !ier  border 

It  IS  hard  to  .see  how  any  likely  outcome  :n 
VietnaiTi  will  affect  Taiwan  or  will  speed  '.il" 
China  s  loni;  .ind  difficult  eflort  to  b..'come  a 
great  power  For  rensoiis  I  shall  come  to.  I 
do  pot  think  an  adv,Tnce  for  Co.mmun:.-t:i 
In  Vietnam  is  likely  'f>  be  duplicated  el.'c- 
where  in  Asia.  So  far  fs  the  se-'.nd  Chine-t^ 
objective  is  concerned.  It  seems  likely  that 
both  the  United  .States  and  the  i^cMet  Union 
will — much  to  China's  dismay— play  promi- 
nent roles  In  the  Vietnam  settlement,  and  in 
Southeast  Asi.i  alter  the  settlement  ;'^ 
achieved.  Russia's  influence  In  North  Vie'- 
nain  has  been  rising  steadily  over  the  past 
year  or   two  at   the  expense  of  China'?.  .inU 
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It  seems  lik"lv  that  ,inv  ninirc  u'overnment 
o!  South  Victnim,  even  if  it  is  exeiuually 
dominated  o\  Commuiusts  wall  w:int  Amerl- 
c.oi  iiel])  ;n  .■ebuildliiK  the  countiv 

Neither  ,■  ("oiiinnmist  itcuernmeiii  111  N'ortli 
\'ietn:im  nor  ,.  Ie!t-leanintt  roalittou  111  ."^  nith 
V.etnam  is  likrh  'o  throw  itse't  mto  1  lie 
uins  of  Chm.i  unless  it  is  permitted  no  .lier- 
:i,ai\os  One  ot  ;';if  iiin'or  pur;).  -•■?  >!  the 
L'nited  .^t.aes  111  .lUV  Vi-'tniin  i!.':ot  laTi.ins 
.-.liould  ill  :act  be  io  Miiii  'hose  ne«oti.itl!ms 
into  .t  lan;e;-  .-e' tlenieiii  ior  .sout  rie,i,' t  Asia- 
,1  -^ettlemc:!!  t"  '»■  i.'u,tr:inteed  In  .1  number 
of  m.ijor  powers,  in  ludin«  I'raiice  .  iid  ilu* 
Soviet  Union  .Not  only  woii'.d  sufh  1  sf.  tle- 
luent  not  repri'seiil  ,.  victor.,  lor  I'loiii  it 
.vould  renreseiit  ,  dr-'i  •■"m  -■  l.t  M.u.'s 
enorts  to  climin.ite  Hussiaii  .lut  American 
intluence  irom  .Asm. 

It  IS,  in  f.ict,  obvious  'h.tt  Mao  is  deeply 
worried  al)out  the  ixissiblUtles  ot  Micb  .  set- 
tlemrnt  lius  :s  ,vliv  he  has  .iccusc.l  ^uc  Hu.s- 
si.ms  of  workiiur  Hand  ;ti  ^lo...  vitli  'be 
L'nited  States  in  Vit  tn^iui  .iid  has  consistent- 
ly taken  a  much  toucher  line  on  the  terms 
H>r  iiegotl.it  ions  than  Haii..i  itscU  li.is. 

Nothing  would  suit  the  .Maoists  iimre  than 
an  indefinite  c(.>ntinuation  of  llie  Victnatiir-se 
w.ir.  which  debillt;ites  'he  t'liited  Slates  with- 
out much  cost  'o  Chilli  ;iul  'lirea1"ns  lO 
undermine  the  Soviet -Amenca  11  drti-i  !c  ! 
do  not  believe  that  aiiv  likelv  iipijoriaied 
.settlement  m  Vietnam  is  ..fo.r.:  'o  constitute 
a  victory  lor  Peking.  ;.iid  the  best  ir.dic.  tion 
of  that  is  Pekme's  consilient  .md  \ehement 
.ipposltion  to  necotlalions  Itideefl.  it  seems 
quite  likelv  that  Hanoi's  olfer  to  meet  with 
American  representathes  was  not  known  in 
.idvaiice  by  the  Chinese  It  was  certainly  not 
met  by  any  enthusiasm. 

Beyond  'his.  however,  is  tlie  '.act  ili.it 
Chinas  pnv.'er  m  .Asia  is  denPiKifi.i  inu.ii 
more  on  liictors  other  tha'i  whut  .1  iipcii,:;  ni 
Vietnam.  These  lactors  include-  1  .  Chin.r.s 
.I'ollily  to  develop  into  .:  modern  luou-irr  1 
p:iwer  in  the  near  future;  1 'J  1  iier  cai),icitv 
•u  miluencc  by  noninilltarv  means  cither  the 
.nternal  or  external  policies  of  Asian  io;m- 
•ries;  i3i  her  opportunities  to  exploit  inter- 
state rivalries  .11  Asi.i:  i4i  the  -Atcin  ot 
.•ounttrvnilint,'  i)  ever  in  Asia:  i5i  ihe  .suc- 
cess China  lias  m  cxploitiiiu'  its  nuclear 
weapons  capacity. 

On  the  ((iipstlon  of  China's  abllitv  to  de- 
■,elop    into   .'.    moclern   indu.stri:il    power,    -lie 
lact  is  that  Peking  is  .still  ',erv  lar  ii'om  1  hat 
'.,'oal,  M.'io  Tse-'uni;  has  said  'li..t  it  miv  'ake 
1  hundred  veatF  01  strus.'h-  beitire  Chiu,.  be- 
comes    .1      modern      in:rasTi;il      itower.     The 
Chinese   economy    has    been    ''rcwiiig    ;!t    an 
averREe   rate   ol    :i   per  cent    per  'ear.   a   rate 
that   is   far   from  spect;ictilar  .iikI   not   much 
Higher  than  India's.  The  Cultural  Revolution 
has     currently     further     weakenf^     China'.s 
economy    and    natioiifil    cnn;ib!lit;es    in    all 
.spheres   and    it    may   well    t.'ke    .    aec.Kle   or 
more  for  China  to  resume  its  march  toward 
industnallratlon    and    national    'inttv.    The 
chances    are,    tiien.    that    wh  iteM  r    !i.ip;)ens 
111    Vietnain.    China    Will    remain      11    under- 
iieveloped  country  lor  the  loreseeaiile  :inure. 
This    f.TCt    of    life   r,ou\A    force    a    -tirnins 
inward  on  the  part  of  the  nost-M  o  Chm«sp 
leadership  :n  order  to  i.i?al  with  li.e  criticnl 
Old     huriun?     problejn     of     inaustnau  '-4 
rhina.  Tliere  is  •■•■ideac;'  'o  sriEte.st  -hat  'he 
■  revisionist  "  opposition  10  Mao  w.urs     o    it- 
tach  greater  pnoritv  to  moclrrni7inir  I'hin.rs 
economy  than  to  frittering  .'way  China      :p- 
sources  in  exter.nul  iidvenivircs. 

Next.  China's  c.inacitv  to  influence  policies 
of  other  countries  bv  nonmilitnrv  me:tns  has 
considerably  lessened  in  recent  ■  ears.  Tills 
lias  come  about  not  Rs  a  result  of  Vietnam. 
but  because  of  a  doematlc  Chinese  approach 
to  the  outside  world.  Tlie  rhinese  .  nproach 
has  failed  for  two  reasons.  One  ;s  tfiat  China 
lound  it  impossible  to  entry  water  on  both 
shoulders— that  is.  ta  woo  underdeveloped 
countries  while  supporting  anti-G-ivernment 
oppositions  In  the  same  countries.  The  other 
is  that  China  failed  in  its  effort  to  isolate 


the  Third  World  from  both  the  United  States 
and   Hussia. 

Most  of  the  iiiiderde-.eloned  countries 
while  they  ue  .sUs|jicioii,-  oi  o  th  super- 
powers, are  nevertlieless  uuwilllnit  10  'Ul  .'h 
economic  and  '.olilical  nes  with  them  ..s 
the  Chinepe  h.ixc  sUk;s;est..t|  ilic-.  ilo.  Ihe  re- 
.sult  has  iieeii  n  1  he  isolation  of  Hu.ssla 
ind  !he  United  -st  .les  out  the  Lsolatlon  of 
China  .At  the  iiioinein  Chm  1  li  S't.p'omallc 
relations  With  cine  4il  .-ountncs  out  it  n.is 
diplomatic  representatives  left  .mly  m  .lijout 
live.  Nothing  that  happens  m  Vietnam  will 
enable  China  lo  leciccr  ri  in  Ihis  .soiiiioii 
without  a  ratlic.il  1  h  .ol-c  .11  ihinese  loreittu 
jjolicv 

AUhoimh  Chin;'  !i:.s  from  iinie  to  'line 
employed  or  '  br.-..iened  lorce  tn  achieve  some 
of  her  t-'o.ils,  ihc  u.se  ul  lorce  has  been  coii- 
uiied  almost  .■oinulei.-lv  10  arcis  which  v/ere 
!  radii  ionallv  p  rt  of  Cnin.i.  such  as  Tibet 
md  Ihc  oi;,-;....-.  1.  l,.iuis  or.  in  ca.ses  such 
lis  I  lie  Koniii  War  where  Cnilia  lelt  her 
own  securit  .>  >■  ■  lire,ilcnc<;.  ihe  use  ui 
lorce  a-iainsi  1;.  n,.  ,.  s  hnd  itni  liiniled  and 
was  not  me, lilt  o,  .miit,\  ...mc  ".rtions  ul 
Indian  territory  but  to  lorce  Indian  con- 
cessions in  uiMi  ited  crriiorv.  I'hiiia  h.is  iioi 
u-ed  lor.c  to  -nil."  •■;  ii'.olulioiii.nes  abroad 
.iiid  has  111  ,(u  It  .  I.  ar  r.o  iliem  I'l.it  ihe.  i  .11 
.,,,.,.  lo  ,i.n'.  ■  '11  .  Iroiii'.j  'heir  own  -1- 
.,irt    , 

lo    iliscuss    'he    luni    1  'fCi.r    relevant     lo 
Chin.i's    tiower    .1.     \sla— t'hina's    ahillty    to 
interveni'     -.uccessi  1  :lv     111     inierstale    rival- 
ries-   Is   to  ifi.ai   'iiii    I'Mliia'.s  createst  pains 
in  Asri    II  the  p..si  11, .\.-    ie"n  .ichieved  not  bv 
.sfpp.>ning   ic'. olutioniines,   out  by   support- 
ing on.'  ,'isiaii  |i  iWer  agaiiLst  another  in  iocal 
(ilsijiiic.-      i  lie    ii.ciid.s    It     has    picked    up    in 
\si,i  'loin  ■inic  10  Mine      Intl. in.\sia.  Pakistan, 
'■.iiiibociia-    Wire   .lU   ;;.uned   iii   this  ni.inner. 
Chin,  siiuiiorttd  Inaonesia  .igainsl  Malaysia, 
I' CM,--,  1.     •  c  iiiii;.!      It'dia        'id      Cambodia 
,j...;.-'    In.  .laiKl  and  South  Vietnam.  But  ai 
;,,,.,,.    .,1    iluse    instances    have    'he    Chinese 
ijeeii    role  ui  1  onvert  iriends  into  oermanent 
illics     If    Chm,.    .-cores    future    successes    111 
ASI.I.  It  will  hkely  iit-  h\  the  same  methixl  of 
.■xpl  iiting  stirh   rivalries   .imong  the  .smaller 
Asian  states  rather  than  by  surjporting  revo- 
lutionary movements  mside  these  countries. 
Whatol  the  extent  ot  countervailing  power 
in  Asia,  The  lourtli     actor  related  10  Chinese 
txjwer'.'  O;  course    i'lr.na,s  capaciiv  t"  inilu- 
i-iice   other    Ast.iii    nations   could    sreatlv    in- 
crease if  there  were  no  counlervailing  tiower 
ill  all   in   the   ,oea     Hit    'he    Itniied   States   i.s 
sure   to  ret;iin    1    presence   m  .Asia,  whatever 
the  outcome   m   Vieln,:m,  even   if  that  pres- 
ence is  more  lesiricteci    .nan   :t   i..  now 

Moreover,  so  long  as  Moscow  .iiid  Peking  re- 
main  divided,   a   .Soviet   presence    m    Asia   is 
likely  and  even  desirable.  Witness  the  con- 
tructive  role  nlayed  bv  the  Russian.s  in  try- 
.ng  to  l)ring  P.ikistan  .lUd  Ii.dia  together  at 
Tashkent— a  move  aimed  against  the  expan- 
sion ol  Chinese  mtUienco  in  southern   .Asia. 
Witness,  too.  the  most  signihcant  upshot  of 
the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty— that  Hussia  and 
The  U.S.  are  preoared  to  act  in  concert  to  prc- 
•  ent  and  'o  p-.inish  aeeressioh  by  other  nu- 
.  lear  pt.wers     uch  as  (;hina    leamst  nonnu- 
■  lear  powers   .Manv  .il  the  sm;i!ier  Asip  t  po-w- 
rs  luok    oward  lUi.sSia  as  a  rounierweipht  to 
''hma.  finally,  no  one  should  overlook   the 
crowuiL'  political  and  "conomlc  role  of  Japan 
m  South'ea?t  -Asia  and  nr,  rneanm«  lor  stabil- 
ity :n  the  i.rea.  In  sum.  Chli'.a's  power  in  Asia 
oinges    ..Tr    more    on    such    factors   than   on 
what  hanpens  m  Vietnam. 

Tli.e  nftli  l.ictor  is  China's  abllitv  '  i  ex- 
nloit  its  nuclear  weapons  capability.  This 
problem  is  likelv  to  become  acute,  however. 
only  attei'  China  has  acquired  the  capacity  to 
attack  -he  United  States  with  :in  intercon- 
•inental  delivery  syst?in.  a  development  that 
■'ou'.d  lead  to  'i  cri,=  is  of  confidence  similar 
•o  the  one  we  have  f.aced  in  Europe  in  recent 
vears.  India,  ft r  cy-mfle.  iriay  then  begin  to 
wonder  if  '.he  United  .states  will  risk  a  Chi- 
nese attack  on  Boston  for  the  sake  of  protect- 


ing Assam,  But  Chin:i  will  'lot  have  sucli  an 
iniercooHn  I'tal  ■mo  iliiiity  until  Hie  iiine- 
teen-eightles  Cliina  is  the  <inly  .Asl  ui  n.i- 
tion  with  1  n  .'.ear  capability,  but  this  ;i„s 
not  been  enough  to  prevent  a  drastic  decline 
in  t":hliiese  mtluence  throughout  .Asia  m 
recent  years 

Finally  much  will  depend  on  the  oiitliHik 
..nd  sirateey  of  the  po.st-Mao  leadershi|]  We 
can  be  optlml;  tic  in  ihis  regard  bec.iuse  the 
principal  op!  osiiiuii  leadeis  who  coiiini.iiid 
consiclerahie  support  m  ihe  party  and  irinv 
iia\e  indicateu  .1  dP<  p  disillusionnient  with 
Mao's  lorei«n  poln-\  a  desire  to  iiduc  len- 
sions  wilh  boih  the  Soviet  Union  ..nu  ilu' 
U  .s  and  ,1  desire  to  cut  back  on  support  to 
loreigii  revoliitloparlPK.  An  imat;inatl\  e 
American  1  .illcv  in  .Asia  would  seek  to  use 
the  Vietnam  settlmieni  is  the  beginning  of 
a  (ielenre  with  Chi.'  i  K\en  II  slicii  a  detenu* 
(aiinor  lie  ,ir  :iiev«<J  so  long  .is  Mao  rules  m 
Ciuiiii    it  would  be  wire  lo  oegiii  m  ikliig  thi" 

Kind \ci  Hires  that  could  be  sci/ed  on  h\ 

,1  ;>isi-.Mac.  ..  idc-ri-h'I).  One  thing  is  certain 
t)tir  rrliitii  iisliln  with  China  will  have  i 
iinuh  t^ieaier  iiiipacl  .in  Asia    and  the  world. 

u Ihc  iiiitiome  in  Vietnam. 

ill.'   ni-C'iiul    nroposition    sub.-iimed    iiiifler 
the  ii.niiii  1      leiuy  l.i  that  a  Vletiiiim  .setilc- 
iiieiii  ,hori  01  |(,.'sejil  U.S    goals  will  weakc  n 
Ihe  .  uio.fienci'  11   mir  AbIcm    illles  m    Mm  r- 
icaii  aetenniiiatiiin  ii    dcu  nd   them.   In   ihe 
eiiriv  luni  i(eii--l:vlles    the  AnifTlcaii  will  \v,is 
ill  dun  h   111  inai'V  pans  ol  .A.>^i...  Hut  ..Her  ..n 
.lutstment  in  Vietnam  ol  500 ')00  triHips  and 
more    ihaii    *'20-hillioii    a    year,    what    Is    m 
doubt  now  is  not  the  American  will  but  the 
American     iliilily    to   thore    up   Kovcrnmenls 
111...   do  but    nave  the  :,uppori  oi    ilieir  own 
])f>ople  .1  lie  i;oiei  i.niciits  and  iieoijle  ol   .Asia 
.ire  .  V  iiv  1I1..1   •.'hat  i.s  AH'. IK  .u  .South  Vlet- 
11. .11.      s    'hi-      .iiliire    '.i     .s  juth     Vietnamese 
uadershii)      ii'        1  1     .Ainericiin    resolve.    The 
major  lesson  I'l  he  iearneti  Ironi  .S.-iuth  Viet- 
11  im  !s  ih.i'   Ihe  United  Stales  cannot  in)ect 
.ts    own    power    10    nil    a    political    vacmnn 
iit.ved  »\  I  he  iii.mecii   icies  ul  an  AM.in  '•lite. 
.Moreover    now  Miat  we  are  so  heatilv  in- 
volved ill  'vietnarn.  if  we  do  not  simpiv  pack 
our  bags  md  lea.e.  deserting  the  .South  Viet- 
namese v..ii(,  no''it   witii  us.  Init  stiiv  10  work 
out  the  r)est  p.i.ssible  terms  of  a  settlement, 
wp  will  tnaKP  crvslal-clear  to  all  .Asians  th.it 
If  .South  Vietnam  eventually  '..'oes  (fommiinlst 
It  was  not  becaii.se  ol    .American   vacillftllon. 
.Mo..;t   iioii-Communlst   Asian   leaders  do  not 
tear    an    accommodation    in    Vietnam    that 
•onld  '•ventiialiv  mt'icr  Communists  tfi  power 
there  yn   much    's   they   fear  that  from   the 
.ne   extreme    "1    lot'l    involvement    we    will 
then  shift  'O  complete  withdrawal  Irom  the 
.ireii 

Tills  attitude  was  rehectcd  in  a  recent 
stitement  bv  Phiiiwpine  President  Marctis. 
Who  said  that  1  ettlement  in  Vietnam  that 
was  not  peace  it  any  price  or  a  cumnlcte 
surrender  to  the  I'ommunisis  would  not  af- 
lect  Ihe  Philipp.nes  too  mui^h."  Marcos  v.'cnt 
on  10  snv  that  this  would  be  of  concern  c,nly 
It  it  signaled  xYf  slirt  of  a  gradual  U.S.  with- 
drawal    rem   Asia. 

Tills  tegltim  lie  fear  of  American  uverreac- 
tion  to  a  Vjetnnm  settlement  is  the  nrice  we 
pay  ■  jr  a  nolicv  ir.d  .i  rhetoric  based  on 
'lommaer  Tf  we  t^lk  and  act  .s  if  1  <^t>m- 
'r.un:-t  .ctorv  ;n  .South  Vietnim  's  rh'»  bA- 
■zmnins  "f  i  ^irce  ;!iat  will  ;.-jrc<^  is  V/ick  to 
II-iWii:.  v/t  ^'in  hard'v  blarne  PrcF'.'ient  Mar- 
cos ?cr  .'inn-T  tha*  vye  con-'-moli*"  with- 
(iraviing  iri  Hawnil  Those  "l-.u  -neak  of 
'lominoes  "re  resnonsihSe  'cr  ■-cier.iting 
these  i  ir'  .iv  ni-in^  "he  ■■••••ues  'iT  '.inerlcan 
orcisn  pt  licv  tiiireti..  -tieallv  in  '"rms  ol  totil 
•ommitmert  or  oti:  withdraw  il  If  w  stop 
Mlklh"  ol  'if.miti."s  anri  rat!-.'--  t><»?!n  ."ilmlv 
to  iPTsiire  otir  .VsMh  ilUes  th.-t  v.-e  mi'-nd  to 
rnmiii;  .11  Asi-' — whs  '-ver  t^he  outcome  in 
Vietnam      .ve  i-.n  :il!av  .Asi;in  concerns. 

The  third  nc'  iinst  uiischievmis  t>it''  rf 
the  riomino  thptw.  holds  that  the  .utcome 
in  Vietnam  will  deterniine  ruti.re  Commu- 
nist strategy  all  o-er  .Asia    Of  course    Com- 
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mutilst  parties  throughout  Asia  will  watch 
developments  in  Vietnam  closely  iiiiU  will 
clniw  certiiln  lessons  from  them  But  the  out- 
come In  Vtetn.im  will  not  be  decisive  in  de- 
termlnlni?  the  future  strateijy  of  Asian  fom- 
munlst  parties. 

Sever.il  Asian  Communist  .wrtles  ll)te  the 
Thai  and  Burmese,  are  already  pursuing 
guerrill.i  tallies  without  Kro:it  sM.Te^s  On  the 
other  hand.  In  India  the  C'ummuiilsto  cfin- 
tlnue  t'j  contest  elections  with  conskleritble 
success  In  certiin  stutes  It-seenvs  likely  that 
In  eiich  of  these  cases  pa.«t  :o''."i!  experience 
will  determine  future  s!r:ttcgy  much  mire 
than  the  outcfime  in  Vietnnm 

fn  the  former  day.s  of  itionollthsc  Com- 
munism, the  entire  Communist  movement 
changed  its  straiefty  m  accordance  with  tne 
winds  blowing  out  of  Mojcow  But  In  tne 
present  peru><l  of  piurUistic  Communism, 
each  party  is  free  to  follow  «  strategy  tailored 
to  Its  own  local  needs  and  conditions.  The 
Comniunlst  movements  are  now  aware.  If 
they  once  were  not.  that  tactics  which  have 
worked  in  Vietnam  .is  a  restilt  of  Vietnamese 
conditions  may  not  nei  ess.irlly  work  m  their 
own  countries  where  conditions  dlfler 

Thus.  Commuiiist  :  tratcvf  •  in  .^.sl.in  i-  un- 
trles  13  i\oi4'  geared  Ur<ely  't>  loc.-il  rondrions 
and  oppcjtuuities  The  Huks  for  example, 
are  mnkii.g  a  ctmeback  in  :he  rur.il  areas 
of  central  Lu^or.  not  bera(ise  ol  what  hap- 
pe:;s  In  Vietnam  but  bernu.se  of  the  failure 
of  the  Philippine  Go%ernme.it  to  S'.l-c  the 
problem--,  of  tenancy  and  rpral  mdebtediifss 
that  have  long  p:ai."ie;i  thjs  .ire>  In  Thul- 
land  the  Communists  seek;  to  cDitallxc  on 
long-standing  giievances  of  non-Thai  minor- 
ities And  in  Ir.dla  the  Vietnam  situation  d^es 
not  alTt^ct  Communist  efTouis  to  exploit  the 
failures  of  the  Indian  Government  to  make 
»£itisfactory  progress  tow:-,rri  modernization. 
Our  tendency  In  the  piw-it  to  look  upon 
Communism  as  a  monolithic  cosplracv  has 
unh.ipp'ly  left  its  imprint  on  our  percep- 
tions We  have  not  iis  a  nation  yet  dra.vtl 
the  proper  conclusion  as  to  why  a  Comniu- 
nis:-led  movement  h.is  .tucceeded  in  Viet- 
nam, and  we  continue  to  etjuate  sub- 
stantially dl3erent  situations  in  >jur  pursuit 
of  a  global  contiilnment  policy 

Conditions  In  Vietnam  are  not  duplicated 
uiywhere  e\M  in  Asia.  Only  In  Vietnam  was 
a  Cominur.Ut  movemenr  able  to  take  charge 
of  a  national  inilependence  mo-. ement  at  the 
end  of  Wor:d  '.Var  II  M  ny  of  the  .ireas  now 
controlled  by  the  Vletcong  In  South  Viet- 
natJ;  were  controlled  bv  the  Vletminh  ad  early 
as  IM-i  during  the  struggle  against  the  Jap- 
anese The  Vietmlnh  gained  dominance 
over  other  parts  of  the  i nur.tryside  during 
the  struggle  against  t.'^.e  Froiich  As  a  result, 
many  of  the  South  Vietn.iniese,  even  those 
wh  )  oppost  Communism,  still  regard  Ho  Chi 
Mmh  as  a  national  hero  Nowhere  else  :;i 
.A?:a  d.  *8  a  loc  U  C.>mmunl3t  leader  have  the 
prestige  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  .is  a  national 
her..-,  .ts  a  result  of  this  unique  hlJ^torlcal  rec- 
ord Accordn-glv.  m  Vh^tn.im.  Communism 
bad  a  considerable  zulvanuige  because  the 
Cotnniiinists  upheld  the  nationalist  banner 
Wherever  Cimniunlsm  runs  Into  conHlct 
with,  or  attempts  to  oppose,  nationalism,  i; 
loses. 

Even  with  this  advantage,  however,  the  ' 
Communists  in  South  Vietnaui  were  a  weak 
and  divided  iorce  until  the  lute  nineteen- 
filties.  -  when  President  Diem  and  his 
brother-in-law  proceeded  to  alienate  everv 
import.vnt  segment  of  Vletn-Tmere  society 
by  their  rigidly  authoritarian  policies  It  was 
this  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances 
that  provided  the  Vietcong  with  the  oppor- 
tunltv  they  turned  to  such  advantage. 

There  are  two  other,  equally  compelling 
facts  about  the  nature  of  Asian  Communism 
which  are  not  wndely  appreciated  and  which 
do  not  fit  the  domino  theory  and  hive  no 
rele\ ance  to  it.  These  concern  the  social  con- 
tent of  Communism  and  Its  appeal. 

In  many  places  in  Asia  where  Communism 
Is  rolativelv  strong.  It  !s  round  in  the  fertile 


dcltft  or  low-lying  coastal  areas,  heavllv  over- 
populatetl.  with  labor-lntens've  crops  such  as 
rice  or  suuar.  .md  large  numbers  of  share- 
croppers, landless  laborers  ai.d  absentee 
landlords  This  description  would  tit  central 
Luzon  Aliere  the  Huks  aic  strongest  soiith- 
centr.il  China  where  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists got  st.irted  m  the  twenties  and  thirties. 
me  Irrawaddy  Ruer  delta  where  the  Bur- 
mese Communists  are  strongest  central  and 
e'lst  Jav.i  where  the  Indoi'esi.m  Coniinunlsts 
were  once  so  p<iwerful.  aAd  the  coastal  plains 
of  India  Ml  which  the  Indl.iil  Communists  re- 
cer.o  their  largest  vot*.  .A.sian  Conimunisin 
and  Cominmil.m  in  many  underdo-. elopcil 
areas,  is  thii.-;  often  a  movement  of  the  poor 
peae.ints.  the  landless  and  the  exploitetl 
sharecroppers  agaln.st  their  overlords  .tnd  the 
urban  governments  which  protect  them 
Without  this  social  bnse.  the  intellectuals 
who  lend  the  Communist  parties  would  be 
politically  insignificant. 

To  this  can  be  added  the  fnct  that  .\stRn 
Communism  i.«i  irequently  an  outgrowth  of 
the  legitimate  %:nina!u-ea  of  minority  i-thnlc 
or  rellKlou.s  communities  who  have  never 
been  .isslmilated  into  the  countries  to  which 
thev   have  migrated 

In  all  A.slan  ii>untrles  then,  the  thances 
of  Commuiiist  successes  are  related  miirh 
more  to  Unal  conditions  than  to  the  out- 
come of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  any  other 
similar  external  conflict.  Moreover,  in  all 
of  Asia  outside  Vietnam.  Communl.sm  Is 
weak 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  situation  of 
Some  Ol  the  Communist  parties  in  Southeast 
.Vsl.i  111  order  to  exemplify  these  points.  Thai- 
land IS  a  gofid  place  to  begin  because  it  Is 
commonly  .irgued  that  a  Communist  suc- 
cess m  South  Vietnam  will  mevit-ibly  lead 
to  a  slnuiar  suc(es.s  in  ThiuUind.  Tlu>  fact  is 
that  the  soil  for  Marxism  has  always  been 
poor  in  Thailand  tor  reasons  stemming  large- 
ly ironx  'he  fact  that  Tlialland  is  the  only 
country  in  S(/utheiist  Asia  to  have  escaped 
Western  colonialism 

One  result  ol  this  is  that  Tliailand  has  not 
produced  a  trust  rated,  unemployed  educated 
class  that  typically  leads  Communist  move- 
ments in  underdeveloped  countries.  An 
etiually  important  factor  attributable  In  part 
to  the  absence  of  Western  colonialism  and  In 
part  to  an  abundance  of  land  is  that  there 
are  no  serious  problems  of  pressure  on  the 
land,  peasant  indebtedness  and  landlord- 
teiiunt  conflicts  that  have  elsewhere  turned 
he  peasants  to  the  Communists.  Thai  Com- 
munism. In  short,  lacks  both  a  head  and  a 
body  There  Is  no  deeply  dissatisfied  intellec- 
tual class  to  lead  a  Communist  movement 
and  there  is  no  uprooted  peasantry  lor  !t 
to    lead. 

The  Importance  of  these  factors  Is  star- 
tllngly  highlighted  when  one  considers  that 
there  are  luimermis  social  grievances  of  vari- 
ous minority  groups  that  lend  themselves  to 
manipulation  by  Uxral  Communists — an  eth- 
nic minority  ;n  the  northeast  that  in  some 
respects  is  closer  to  the  neighboring  Lao 
than  to  the  central  Thai  and  resents  the 
neglect  of  the  central  Government;  some 
40,000  Vietnamese  refugees  In  northeast 
Thailand  who  fled  there  during  the  war 
between  the  Vietmlnh  and  the  French  and 
have  been  treated  as  second-class  citizens 
ever  since;  some  J50  000  tribesmen  in  the 
strategic  areas  of  north  Thailand  bordering 
China  who  have  had  little  contact  with  the 
Thai  Government:  a  sizable  Chinese  popu- 
lation concentrated  In  urban  areas:  and 
Anally  a  Moslem  Malay  minority  in  the  south 
near  the  Malayan  border.  With  this  local 
potential,  and  alter  many  years  of  agitation 
.md  organization,  the  Thai  Communists  have 
been  able  to  mobilize  no  more  than  1.000  or 
1500  hard-core  insurgents  in  northeast 
Th.illand.  many  of  them  Thai  of  Vietnamese 
origin  (This  compares  with  abjut  30.000 
hard-core  Vietcong  by  1959.) 

Thus,  while  Thai  Communism  is  a  prob- 
lem.   It    has    not    succeeded    In    becoming    a 
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nutlonnl  political  force  of  .i:iy  consequence 
Whether  it  grows  and  prospers  v.ill  depend 
largely  on  the  Thai  Governmenfs  policies 
toward  its  mltiirltles  A  top-heavy  American 
prerence  in  Tlialland  could  also  provide  .i-i 
."PP'>rtunUy  for  Thai  Comintmlsts  to  mo- 
bilize a  variety  of  forces  who  see  the  United 
.'^tat^s  as  the  new  colonial  power  In  Asia 

In  Burma,  iwo  rival  underuroiind  Commu- 
nist parties  ithe  Red  Flags  and  the  White 
Pligsi  have  been  trying  to  set  the  stage  lor 
:iii  .ill-out  "war  of  liberation"  lor  almost  JO 
ye.irs.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  recently  come  out  publlclv 
in  their  favor,  the  Burmese  Commtinlsts  are 
now  at  their  lowest  ebb  In  a  decade. 

Tlie  f.itlurp  of  the  Burmese  Cominiiiii-'- 
call  Ije  attrlb'.ited  to  a  double  in;idequa<'. 
they  have  been  .ible  neither  to  identify  the'u- 
.seUes  with  Burmese  nationalism  nor  '.:>  unp. 
the  various  minority  groups  which  h.'vp  bei'i 
in  open  revolt  agaln.st  the  cetitml  Govern- 
ment for  m.iny  years  The  more  uns'iccessfu; 
they  have  been,  the  more  they  have  d(  .■- 
matically  resorted  to  terror  ;,nd  vloleiv  .• 
further  .iilenatii.g  ihem.selves  from  the  m.ilii- 
rtrtnm  of  Burine?e  politics  In  early  Janiiar\ 
the  Burme.'^e  Army  cleartrt  over  294  squ.ir-- 
miles  of  a  Communist  de'ta  stronghold  .Uid 
iMjjtured  nine  top  Communist  leaders 

Tl-.us.  in  spite  of  open  support  by  Pekiii  ,- 
■ind  a  flagging  Americ.tn  etfort  in  Vietnam 
the  Burmese  Communists  are  on  the  edv'c 
of  dl.saster  becuise  they  1i..vp  been  unable  to 
capture  the  loyaltv  of  any  large  sezment  <  f 
the  Burmese  population.  It  ^een1s  ratlier  ui;- 
likely  that  even  a  Communist  vt.torv  .ri 
Vietnam  would  pump  life  into  a  confused  iinl 
divided  Commur.l.st  elfort  What  woukl  i)c 
more  Iikelv  to  pump  life  into  it  Is  a  bre:  k- 
dovvii  of  the  Burmese  Oovernir.ent  or  a  radi- 
cal change  in  Communlsi  strategy  that 
would  involve  abandt)ning  the  '.'uerriKa  w.t 
and  turning  legal.  Prom  recent  accounts.  ili;.a 
seems  to  be  the  conclusion  reached  by  manv 
Burmese  Communists  who  are  now  on  Wtn 
verge  of  an  open  break  with  Pekln-  ;M,d  . 
surrender  to  the  Ne  Win  regime. 

In  Cambodia,  as  In  Thailand,  the  local 
Communists  have  had  little  success  in  mn- 
bilizing  tl'.e  dominant  ethnic  group — namel\ 
the  Cambodians,  who  make  up  83  per  cein 
of  the  population — and  have  concentrateu 
on  three  minority  groups:  tome  400.000  Cl.;- 
nese.  ;.pproxlmately  the  snme  number  •  : 
Vietnamese,  and  about  40  000  tribesmen  ;:. 
the  remote  eastern  .ind  western  mountuus. 

Neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  Vietnamese 
have  ever  been  successfully  assimilated  into 
Cambodian  society  even  after  several  genera- 
tions of  residence.  A  vicious  cycle  of  suspi- 
cion and  fear  prevents  such  assimilation.  .Xs 
elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Chinese 
have  influential  positions  In  the  economy; 
they  monopolize  such  fields  as  Imports,  pri- 
vate banking,  rice  milling,  money-lendlne. 
a-  well  :vs  the  distribution  of  consumer  aiid 
industrial  goods.  Their  dominant  economic 
position  has  reinforced  the  hostility  (jf  the 
average  Cambodian  toward  them  and  this 
:n  turn  encourages  Chinese  hostility  towtirc! 
Cambodians.  The  Vietnamese,  like  the  Chi- 
nese, have  also  mair.talned  themselves  as  .i 
.separate  community  and  this  is  reinforced 
bv  deep  historical  antagonism  between  Cam- 
bcdla  and  Vietnam. 

The  result  Is  that  both  Communist  China 
.ind  North  Vietnam  have  a  potential  fifth 
column  In  the  heart  of  Cambodia.  When 
Chinese-Cambodian  relations  were  good, 
up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  Chinese  Cnmmu- 
nls-s  took  pains  not  to  use  the  Chinese 
fomrrunity  for  ptirp'xscs  of  Instleatir.c 
trouble  against  the  Cambodian  Government 
In  the  p  .St  year.  howev?r.  they  have  evi- 
dently encouraged  dls.sldence  and  by  May, 
1967.  Prince  Sihanouk  publicly  accused 
Chinese  Communist  followers  in  Cambodl.i 
of  Carrying  out  Maoist  prf'paganda  in  Chl- 
;  .'se  schools.  Later  that  -ear,  .Sihanouk  an- 
nounced a  ban  on  the  Cambodian-Chinese 
'.-I  '  clsh  p   ttsoclatlon.   dismissed   two  cabl- 
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net  ministers  for  havlu";  beronie  --ervaiit.s 
of  China"  af.d  took  measures  acainst  the 
import;  tlon  of  lilm.s  ii.d  iniblioatior.-i  ironi 
Clili'-a  The  Chinese  Communists,  presum- 
ably awr.re  thev  had  gone  too  l..r  back- 
tr.ckert  after  Sihanouk  ihrei'Tened  to  itc.ill 
his  :imbassador.  and  ofTerefl  ;:dfiit;iinal  aid 
to  the  Cambodian  Army. 

We  see  here  that  well-directrc!  au  ai  .  i- 
lorts  to  cope  with  local  Conunum-t  pia  -urcs 
are  quite  effective  in  halting  loe  pui'ress 
of  Communist  forces  .uui  need  lat  oerend 
on  .American  military  power  holdnig  u.o  •■of 
piece  of  a  presumed  donuno  lino  And  this 
Is  all  the  irore  true  when  such  ati  ;.iui- 
fommunlst  cfl-ort  by  a  \iable  local  regimo 
can  l>e  adequately  supiviricd  liv  avail  .ble 
international,  political  and  iii.i,..m:.^  i.iean';, 
not  by  unilateral  American  action. 

The  potential  tor  subversion  of  C.oiibodia 
bv  its  Chinese  ..n<l  Vletnanipve  :n:n.iriiips  is 
there  but  is  largely  underniined  bv  i  xistiiut 
l<.cal  conditions.  First   and   lorenus!.   to  tlif 
extent    that    CommuJiism    in    c.in.bodi.i    is 
Identified  with  foreigners— Chinese  ai.d  Vi:t- 
iiamese — It   constitutes    an    alien    Ion;'    mi- 
iible   to    ^ink    icots    among    the    Cambouiaii 
majority.  Excessive  identiftcallon  with.  lc<'»l 
Chinese    was    precisely    what    defeated     th- 
Commuiilst-Ied    insurrection    It'.    Malaya    :ii 
the  fifties.  Second.  Prince  Sihanouk  has  bccii 
-minentlv  .-uccessful  in  tosterin^  a  seM;^i'  "'■ 
iiathmal   Identity    that   lia.s   bom   1  irkinti;   m 
South  Vietnan-i    Thltxi,  mo.-t  oi   the  Chinese 
and   Vletn.imcse  ;'.rc  concentrated   i;rimar;l\ 
in  and  around  the  capital  city  of  I'nomncnn 
and  cannot  therefore  provide  a  rural  revoln- 
tlr-naty    base    for   ttuerrllla    warfare    For.rth. 
onlv   a   very   ?mal1   minority   ofjthe  Chinese 
anci  Vietnamese  c(jmmunUies  emia-ie    n  .sub- 
versive activities  m  any  ca.se.  H:inter=    mer- 
chants and  businesf.men  of  Chin«-e    t  Viet- 
namese  origin,    while   full    of    natural    pride 
for  their  hoi^telands.  nonetheless  ♦   •   •   wi'li 
I'X-al  20' crnments  and  arc  aware  what  their 
fate  would    be   under  a  Communist   govern- 
ment  Pinallv.  there  fire  n-.anv  measures  that 
the    Cambodian    Oovernnient    lias    taken    to 
reduce  the  grievances  of   its  nunorlty  com- 
munities. 

The  situation  in  L.ios.  on  'he  other  han.d, 
does  seem  more  closely  related  to  the  (  ut- 
come  m  Vietnani.  oecause  l.ir>.-c  portions  of 
Laos  are  alre.idy  controlled  bv  the  Laotian 
Communists,  backed  up  by  the  Nnrth  Viet- 
namese Tht.s  includes  much  of  the  territory 
on  the  border  with  North  and  '-"outh  Viet- 
nam The  real  question  in  Laos,  assumine  an 
eventual  Communl.,t  vlctorv  m  South  Viet- 
nam which  would  bo  ;.  risk  of  any  realistic 
settlement,  would  be  whether  the  present 
Gove-nment  rould  retain  its  hold  on  the 
western  ixart  of  Laos  along  the  Mekong  River 
border  vi'ith  Thailand.  -Some  LUiamntee  lor 
the  securltv  of  the  non-rommuntst  portion 
of  Laos  ought  to  be  one  of  our  hrmest  de- 
mands at  the  conference  table. 

In  Malava  and  .S;u-awak,  the  potential  for 
Communist  subversion  is  al-so  conhned  l.ireeiv 
to  the  Chinese  community,  particularly  the 
youth  imbued  '.nth  a  .-iense  ot  Chinese  iden- 
tity which  :eeds  on  discrimination  by  the 
Malav  majority,  i  Malaya  has  about  3'.: -mil- 
lion Malavs  and  Indonesians  compared  with 
2'  .-million  Chinese,  and  S.ir.iwak  has  230.000 
Chinese  as  aeainst  130.000  Malays  and  Indo- 
nesians. The  Inconcsian  immigrants,  unlike 
the  Chinese,  h.ave  been  readily  assimilated.) 
The  Malavan  Commtini.st  party  has  been  pre- 
dominantlv  Chinese  m  membership  ever  since 
the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  when  it 
began  to  rri^.inize  Chinese  workers  m  Slnsra- 
pore  and  the  Malav  States.  In  Sarawak,  the 
Communists  are  recruited  largely  from  the 
Chinese  communitv  and  have  sought  over  the 
years  to  Infiltrate  the  largely  Chinese  Sara- 
wak Unite:!  Peoples  partv.  the  biggest  and 
most  important  partv  m  Sarawak. 

After  it3  defeat  by  the  BrUlsh  during  the 
1948-60  f.'C.illed  Malayan  Emergency,  the 
Malayan    C-rmmunisi    party    has    in    recent 


\ia!-s  .itte'tmifd  .;  v  rr.eback.  but  It  has  an 
s-iniat.-d  luu-.Hi!  -  -:  onU  about  aOO  guer- 
rill.ts  The  tv,(!  mam  api)eals  of  the  party 
,,r.  to  ,nl;-.Moer:  ■  M  in  .ind  to  Chinese 
cluiuvinlsni  which  i'  whips  up  by  campaign- 
:ni;    .ojon.-t     tta-    !;-<■    ot     Malay    as    Chinese 

M-lio..N 

One  limit  on  the  piiential  for  Coinmuiii.-ni 
111  Malavsi.i  b,.--  .-.iready  been  meniioned- - 
■h.-  .ilmo~t  (.\(luM\e  appeal  to  the  Chinese 
c^nimiiintv  inhibits  the  development-  of  a 
br  id  iront  including  Malays,  tribals  and 
lial.aiesians,  A  second  limitation  htis  recently 
;,n'-en  .is  ..  result  a  tlie  change  of  Ooven.- 
mcnt  in  Ind.  nen.i  During  the  Sukarno  days. 
Communists  on  the  .'-■.ir.'Wak  side  of  the  In- 
donesian h.  rder  v,ere  iree  to  cross  over  to 
Indor.esla  where  they  tcere  were  trained-- 
.il.^ng  with  Indone-.ian  ^'uerrllhus — to  reinhl- 
tr.ite  Saravai--  Sukirno's  ijurpose  was  to  un- 
dermine the  Mal.ivsian  Federation  and  he 
•,,:.s  ])rep.irtd  t  i  c  (loperafe  with  the  Com- 
mom-t.-  toa'-hieve  this  goal. 

rhe  new  Ii.donesi.in  military  dictatorship 
1  h'.ler  (tener.il  Suharto  has  lestored  nnrni;il 
:i  'atiov.s  vith  Mai  ivsia  and  agreed  to  set  up 
.1  loiiit  ..-ecni!;  .  i ninmand  to  curb  the  Com- 
miim.-ts  on  both  -ides  of  the  Sarawak-Indo- 
nesian li.ifder  .Meanwhile,  on  Malaysia's 
noithern  larder  vitii  Thailand,  there  are  co- 
,  perativo  Malay.iii-Tlial  cttorts  to  clear  out 
;he  renin. ints  nt  t.be  Malay. -.n  Communists 
who  operate  on  both  Mdes  of  that   border. 

Looking  t.ir-her  away  from  mainl.ind 
s.iutheast  Asi.i,  'he  !;.donesian  Communists, 
'.nee  t'u>  r.ios'  iio^Kerful  nonrulin^  p;trty  in 
•lie  world,  were 'dec!m;ited  ijy  l.'ie  Indonesian 
.\rmv  in  the  cour.=c  of  the  brief  init  bloody 
ci.  11  war  .-et  I.iose  in  1965.  whicVi  may  have 
iicrounted  :  -r  imre  than  a  half-million 
deatlis.  The  t  [leed  of  their  recovery  on  land- 
;t  irvrd  Jav;i  -..ill  prwbably  vary  directly  with 
the  c:ipaclty  if  the  new  military  dictator- 
,  hip  to  snlve  Indone.'ia'.s  ^ie^,perate  economic 
slmat'on. 

It  a-iould  be  .idded  ••uit  the  turn  bv  the 
army  iiitainst  tlie  Ind-.i-esuin  Communists 
and"  their  protect.  ;r,  :  j-mer  Pre.-ident  Su- 
karno, had  little  if  anythins  t  i  do  with  our 
)  resence  in  \'ietn;mv  It  was  triggered  l)y  an 
.ibortlve  coup  against  the  army  leaders  v.-hich 
ajiparentlv  had  the  support  of  both  Sukarno 
and  the  Communists  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  Generals  Nasulion  .ind  Suharto  locked 
toward  Vietnam  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  should  resist  an  .ittempt  by  local  Com- 
munists, in  conjunction  with  Sukarno,  to 
assassinate  all  \m  army  leaders  and  to 
subordinate  the  role  of  the  army  in  the 
Indonesian  Government  to  thai  of  the  Com- 
munists and  -Sukarno.  The  Indonesian  mili- 
t  irv  leaders  were  hinc  concerned  both  that 
Sukarno  w.is  civii.'j  "  >o  much  power  to  local 
Communist-:  ,.nd  that  he  was  moving  much 
t-K)  clos,e  to  China  in  lofeien  policy. 

It  was  such  1  ical  .  insiderations.  not  Viet- 
nam, that  iiroMded  the  tiackground  for  de- 
velopments there  that  led  to  the  decimation 
.f  the  Indonesian  Communists,  and  to  the 
subsequent  turn  away  trom  China.  This  is  in 
l.ict  a  development  that  runs  completely 
contrary  to  the  domino  theory  because  our 
presence  in  Indonesia  has  been  .ilmost  non- 
cxi.nent  for  several  years.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  the  domino  theor.st.s  have 
..rgued  that  "what  happened  in  Indonesia 
could  not  have  taken  place  if  we  were  not 
in  Vietnam.  But  the  lacts  simply  do  not  bear 
out  that  contention 

In  the  Philippines,  as  in  Indonesia.  Com- 
munism has  lone  been  based  rot  on  any 
ethnic  mmorltv  but  on  1  md-huncrv.  debt- 
ndden  peasants  exploited  by  usurious  money- 
lenders and  landlords.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
farm  operators  in  the  six  Communist- 
dominated,  central  Luzon  jirovinces  are  land- 
less tenants,  almost  twice  the  national 
.iverage.  Most  of  these  tenant-operated  farms 
are  smaller  than  live  lucres.  This  vast  rice 
zone  h.as  been  a  center  of  Communist 
strength    since    the    thlrities,    and    the   Huk.s 


administered    large    aretis    of    it    durinit    the 
Jiu.inese  occupation. 

in  sum.  th.e  potentl.il  tor  Communist  sub- 
version in  Southeast  Asia  arises  larsely  from 
two  distinct  social  tensions:  tlie  grievances 
of  minorltv  communities  alienated  irom,  and 
.iften  maltreated  by.  the  prevalloi^  m.norlty 
l)e(iple,  and  the  classic  grievances  ..f  tenants 
and  laborers  In  eertiin  parts  of  the  country- 
side The  potential  lor  a  Communist  ex- 
plosion in  Asia  is  greatest  when  rur.il  protest,s 
IS  deep  and  widesproarl  and  t.s  lused  with 
n.itlon.llst  fervor—  as  hapi>ened  in  China  and 
Vieliiam-'or  with  the  griev.tiices  of  .i  par- 
ticular community,  as  happened  in  M:«Iay,. 
and  the  Telenitana  part  of  India  in  1948  This 
fusion  Is  especially  jxiwerful  when  it  Is  ac- 
companied or  loUowed  by  the  loss  of  legi- 
timacy of  an  inellectlve  ruling  class --as  in 
Diem's  South  Vietn.im 

At  the  m.iment,  there  are  no  a-car.  In  .^sl.i 
where  local  Communists  are  in  a  iiosition 
to  luse  such  elemetal  grievances.  Wlthotit 
doing  so.  they  can  retiin  the  potentliU  f(  r 
subversion  and  mischief-nviking.  biit  thev 
cannot  start  a  revolution.  For  all  the  Maoist 
Insistence  on  the  need  for  a  second  irout 
linked  to  Vietnam,  none  has  been  st.irted 
Tliis  has  not  been  lor  l.ick  of  efl-ort  on  tl  e 
p.irt  of  the  Maoists  and  their  allies,  but  fi  r 
lack  of  proper  conditions.  As  some  Com- 
munists have  long  since  learned,  revolutions 
cannot  be  txiiorted 

This  Is  not  to  argue  that  revolutions — In 
some  ca.ses.  led  by  the  Comniunist.s — may 
not  take  place  in  Asia  over  the  coming 
decade  There  are  obvious  danper  spots  m 
the  Philippines.  India  and  other  countri'-.s, 
but  such  revolution.s.  when  and  A  they  come, 
will  not  arise  Phoenixlike  from  the  ashes 
of    the    Vietnam    war 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  jio'-sible  that  Asian  rovo- 
Ititionaries  will  retect  the  Vietnamese  model 
as  inappropri  ite  for  them,  junt  as  manv 
Latin-American  Communists  have  rejected 
the  Cuban  model  on  the  (^rounds  that  the 
factors  which  contributed  to  Castro's  vic- 
tory— particularly  the  compute  demorali/.i- 
llon  of  Batista's  army,  including  the  ollicc  r 
corp.s — are   not    present   elsewhere. 

Tlio  domino  theorv — like  any  ideological 
formulation— IS  as  seductive  in  Its  simplic- 
ity and  comprehensiveness  as  the  Maoist 
view  of  the  world.  Indeed  it  la  ironic 
that  its  principal  defenders  are  In  Peking 
and  Washington  But  the  fact  is  that,  al- 
though the  d(jmino  theory  may  have  had 
some  relevance  to  a  world  in  which  Com- 
munism was  monolithic.  It  is  no  loiicer  even 
remotelv  a  satisfactory  guide  to  American 
jjolicy. 

If  the  domino  theory  docs  not  liold  true, 
then  we  can  confront  the  possibllllv  that 
South  Vietn;im  may  eventually  fall  'o  'he 
CtimmunlEts  without  directly  threateninL' 
the  security  of  the  rest  of  Asia.  This  aware- 
ness can  clarify  our  negotiatinB  position  It 
increases  our  leverage  '.vith  Saiszon.  It  also 
increases  our  flexibility:  that  is.  in  the  event 
that  negotiations  break  down,  we  are  not 
automaticallv  forced  into  a  return  to  escala- 
tion. It  enables  us  to  consider  without  ex- 
cessive fear  the  possibilitv  of  a  coalition  cov- 
ernment  in  the  South.  This  awareness 
should  ilso  provide  guidelines  for  a  long- 
term  approach  to  A-sia  that  de-emphasizes 
unilateral  American  military  action  and 
l(X)ks  toward  reconciliation  with  China — a 
Etoal  which  could  be  facilitated  bv  a  settle- 
ment  in    Vietnam. 

Naturally,  in  any  neeotiati-ns  we  must 
strive  for  the  best  terms  poss.blc  I  ;'m  not 
..reuing  that  South  Vietnam  ;s  necpssarily 
or  inevitablv  lost  to  Communism.  Rejection 
of  The  domino  theory  and  its  :nip!ic.it:nns 
merely  i^omts  to  minimum  ne-oT;at:nL'  terms 
These  cannot,  of  course,  be  signaled  in  ad- 
vance But  there  is  a  d.incer  that  we  will  not 
h.ave  clarified  In  our  own  minds  pnor  'o  the 
;  e?ot:.it:ons  exact'v  what  outcome  in  South 
Vietn.im  we  .-.re  prepared  to  live  with.  There 
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ts  also  the  danger  that  h.ivlnt;  run  lirtfe 
military  nsks  in  seeking  a  settlement,  we 
may  not  be  prepared  to  Mice  necessary  po- 
litical  risks   in   the  same  ciiisp 

My  own  view  is  that  negotiations  could 
beij.n  with  a  step  that  does  not  require  the 
approval  of  either  Saii^on  or  the  N  L  F — 
namely  a  reoiproc.il.  phased  dlsennagement 
of  Nor'h  Vietnamese  and  American  troops 
from  Siuth  Vietnam  Such  a  reciprocal  dis- 
enitauement  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
Honolulu  declaration,  which  specified  that 
the  United  States  would  betjiu  to  withdr.iw 
from  South  Vie'nam  as  North  Vietnam  with- 
drew and  the  level  of  violence  in  the  South 
subsided 

Such  a  process  of  disengagement  could  go 
on  for  a  vear  or  tw)  In  the  interim,  there 
would  be  a  cooUng-ofT  p<"r;od  in  the  .South 
durini;  which  the  Saitjon  Government  would 
be  f^<ried  to  lace  up  to  its  predicament  In 
this  period  we  should  not  make  the  m  st.iKe 
we  made  diirii.g  the  Marshal!  m..H8;on  to 
China  111  li'4ti  when  we  supp"rted  Chiang 
Kal-<ih->lt  to  rde  ex  aision  of  other  groups 
m  the  Kuommt  ing  and  the  army  who  were 
prepared  to  seek  a  reconrUiatlon  with,  not  to 
be  absorbed  bv.  the  Conimunlsts.  The  phase- 
iut  on  Jii_r  side  shoultl  be  sufflciently  gradual 
so  as  to  det_er  'he  N  L  F  from  iauiichin^  any 
military  ufTensives  against  the  Cities  or  any 
coups  during  the  coolirig-off  pariurt 

la  this  uitenm  period  ind  perh.ips  after 
the  first  steps  In  disengagement  had  been 
t.iken.  If  there  is  sufficient  mutual  confidence. 
we  might  begin  talkln,;  both  about  elec- 
tions in  which  the  NLP  would  participate 
and  about  gradual  steps  toward  reunification 
'f  North  ind  South  In  iccordance  with  the 
CJeneva  Agreement  of  1934  Both  of  these 
prtx-e^ses  could  be  supervised  by  a  strength- 
ened Iniernation.U  Control  Commission  In 
conjunction  'lith  the  United  Nations. 

Such  a  plan  would  require  willingness 
>ur  part  -as  on  theirs— to  take  the  ns 
•hat  there  ire  forces  in  .south  Vietnam  now 
which  could  compete  p<jluica!lv  with  the 
NLP  If.  given  a  few  ye.irs  of  relative  calm 
If  the  non-Communist  politic.il  forces  prove 
is  we.ik  as  m.ny  a.'isume  them  to  be  know- 
ing that  this  IS  their  Ijvst  chance,  then  the 
war  has  already  been  list  If  on  the  other 
hand,  these  oolitlcal  forces  retain  some 
vitality,  thev  must  be  centered  in  a  broad- 
based  Cfoveriiment  that  c:in  lay  claim  to 
wider  support  The  choice  is  not  between  a 
luili'.iry  and  a  civilian  government  It,  is  be- 
tween mlllt.iry  and  civilian  leaders  unwilling 
>r  unable  to  f.ace  up  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
peting politically  with  th-  N  LP.  and  those 
who  -ire. 

M  the  worst.  South  Vietnam  could  fall 
under  Communist  rule  after  -i  few  years. 
More  hopefully,  it  could  become  another 
(."anibodla,  with  a  government  friendly  to. 
:.iut  ti^'t  domm.ited  by.  the  Communists.  As 
"his  article  h.is  suggested  neither  prospect 
need  be  a  catastrophe  The  real  dangers  we 
face  particularly  -it  home  bur  also  abroad — 
.ire  great  enough;  we  do  not  need  to  ai.tg- 
nlfv  them  bv  cunjuring  jp  .»n  illusory  chain 
of  dominoes 
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XDMIRM.  KICKOVLK  \V.\KNS  ON 
MILIT.JiKY-INDUSTRIAL  GRIP- 
HIGH  PRICES  PAID  FOR  M-16 

Mr     FULBRIGHT     Mr     President.    I 

u-.ii  unaninioiLs  coii.sent  to  have  pniued 
in  the  RttORO  an  article  by  Franlc  C. 
Porter  pubh.sht-d  in  the  Wadhiimlon  Post 
it  May  2.  1968.  about  the  testimony  of 
\dmiial  Rickover.  Admiral  Rickover.  as 
we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
rinsuished  military  men  m  our  Govern- 
ment and  his  thoughts  are  always  worth 
our  attention  He  is  wi.so  and  thoughtful 
III  hi;i  presentation  of  one  of  the  most 


troublesome  problems  that  confront  mir 
country 

Together  vlth  that  article.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Re(.ord  an  article  by  Donald  M. 
Rothberii  about  the  M-16  rifie 

These  two  articles  illustrate  well  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  serious 
financial  coiidition  of  our  country  today. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

I  Prom  the  U'^ishlngton  Post.  May  2.  1968 1 
Rickover     W.\rn;;     nv     Mn.iT.\R''-lNDi  stkial 

CiRlP 

.By  Pr.iiik  C   PDrlerl 

Vice  Adm  Hvman  O.  Rickover  has  warned 
Con'^ress  ig;'a.M  ihe  emf-^'>Mu«'  ol  a  fourth 
br.inch  of  Ciovpriyiient"  -a  iHirtiuTship  ol 
Federil  bureiincrats  and  giant  corpor.itioiis 
with  men  •'xcrtuig  power  without  political 
resputisibilitv  ' 

Rickover  >  w.irnlng  came  dunng  oH.ng  tes- 
timony before  a  closed  session  ot   ilie  Hou.se 
Biinklng  and   Currency  Committee  April    11 
The  'estlmony  h.is  Just  been  mado  public 

He  mocked  former  Defen.se  riecrelary 
Robert.  ^,  McNamara  s  much-publicized  cosl- 
rcduction  prmfr.im,  s.ud  he  found  the  Com- 
merce Dep.innient  about  as  useiul  as  a 
l.ghthouse  without  ,i  light"  in  Tils  dealings 
with  U  and  charged  that  Oovemtiiriu  ;lgures 
ma.-k  the  huge,  f/addrd  profits  i)I  defense 
contractors. 

Time  .ind  time  .igain  the  father  of  the 
nuclear  submarine  cuarged  that  ilie  Defense 
Departmenis  mdustrv-orlented  philosophy. 
Ita  lack  of  ■lu-hou-se  capability  "  .ind  the  ab- 
sence of  Aiaiid.irdlzed  .iccountlnir  urocedures 
■ire  permuting  Uncle  Sam  to  subsldt/.e  tfie 
civilian  business  >^  defense  contractors  and 
costing  American  tispayers  untold  billions  of 
dollars 

His  concern  for  the  power  wleldetl  by  the 
p.iCtnership  of  the  defense  establishment  and 
big  ..orpora lions  is  not  new  Former  President 
Elsenhower  warned  the  Nation  .ibout  the 
•'military-industrial  complex"  on  his  retire- 
ment from  office  and  numerous  others  have 
exiiresaed  alarm  .«lnce. 

But  ^ULlh  1  warning  from  an  active  leader 
m  'he  defense  rr tubllshment  Itself  is  unique 

The  Committee  Is  considering  a  two-vear 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production  .\ct  of 
1930.  Rickover.  director  of  nuclear  propul- 
iloa  for  the  Navy,  took  notice  of  his  differ- 
ences With  his  superiors  in  the  Navy  and 
Defense  Department  but  asserted  that  "I 
claim  no  superior  wisdom  " 

Rickover  dL-sputed  Department  of  Defense 
figures  showing;  th.it  profit  margins  for  sup- 
pliers had  gone  down  from  6  per  cent  in  1956 
to  }  oer  cent  in  1962. 

He  supplied  General  .\ccountlng  Office 
tables  indicating  that  prohts  aa  a  percentage 
of  cost  on  DOD  contracts  averaged  7  7  per 
cent  in  H159-63  and  rose  26  per  cent  to  9  7 
per  cent  In  1966 

Department  :a.xuy.  he  said,  permits  con- 
tractors to  charge  off  overhead  costs  appli- 
cable to  their  civilian  production  to  defense 
work  Sometimes  even  proiita  are  entered  iS 
Cos  13.  he  added 

By  averaging  high-  arid  low-profit  defense 
work.  .1  company  can  overcharge  the  Gov- 
ernment on  orders  where  competition  is 
limited,  so  that  he  is  able  to  reduce  hu  prices 
on  more  competitive  product  lines."  the  Ad- 
riiir  i:  i.'vjil.uiied  "In  this  way  he  has  a  better 
•  ii  nice  to  receive  or'lers  that  provide  engl- 
ne-nng  or  production  experience  that  might 
h.ive  coinmerci.ll  application  " 

If  indeed  the  Defense  Depiu-tment  is  sav- 
ing «4  btlltou  a  yjar  throu>;h  its  co»t-reduc- 
'lon  program.  .14  It  claims.  Rickover  contin- 
ued. It  surely  can't  be  .ittributed  to  lower 
ijrollts. 

Prom  the  fanfare  used  by  the  Department 


■>f  Defense  to  acclaim  its  cost-reduction  pro- 
i.'r;ini  over  the  past  .several  years,  "  he  cracked. 
It    would    appear   that    their    savings'   have 
been  limited  only  by  their  verbal  facility  " 

There  are  enough  laws  on  the  books  tn  in- 
sure I  proper  perforniince  bv  tXDD  sup- 
pliers, he  said,  bu"  industry  will  not  police 
Itself 

You  do  not  put  a  skulk  of  foxes  to  tju.irrt 
the  chickens  In  the  barnyard  I'he  ni.itiy 
examples  of  overcharging,  violations  of  the 
.■Kiul-trust  .^ct.  collusion— .lU  >how  that  in- 

fuslry  will  not  police  Itself 
As  for  monopolistic  practices.  Rlrkdver 
said,  "the  antitrust  law  appears  to  have  be- 
come a  motherhood'  slogan  It  is  like  the 
pious  Christian  who  doffs  his  hat  respect- 
fully every  time  he  p,i.s.ses  a  church,  but  en- 
ters only   ouce   a   year 

His  oWn  criticism  1!  HOD  prui-iirenipnt  is 
met  with  a  Mother  kihavs  iiest  ittltude 
irom  the  Department.  Rlcko\er  •  .Id  the 
Committee 

"These  people  have  ceased  to  be  capable 
of  self-criticlsm  In  this  area,  their  great 
power,  as  .ontrasted  with  their  small  .ictions 
IS  .IS  If  Prometheus  had  becf)nu'  man.itter 
of  rt  match  factory." 

I  Prom   the  W.ashlngton  Post,   May  2,    1968] 

.\RMY  .Spfndin'C  up  to  ?316  Ea(  tl      Ulr.H  Pri,  [.- 
Paid  for  M-16s 

I  By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 

The  Army,  suddenly  under  high-level 
pressure  10  increase  sharply  the  flow  of  M-ri 
rifles  to  South  Vietnamese  troops,  is  payirn; 
premium  prices  for  the  lightweight,  rapld- 
ilring    weapon. 

L'litU  .'\pnl  12,  Colt  Industries  Inc..  was 
the  only  manufacturer  of  M-  16s  Colt's  price 
l^iis  averaged  S104  .1  rifle  on  recent  ion- 
tracts. 

It  Ls  costing  the  -^rmy  lar  more  than  that — 
up  to  S31t3  per  rllle — to  bring  two  more  tirms 
inio  priKluctlon  ul  M  -16s 

"We  are  paying  a  premium  to  get  the 
quantity  and  quality  we  want.  '  an  .^rmv 
loiirce  said. 

The  pressure  to  speed  procurement  •< 
M-I6s  resulted  trom  the  decision,  .innouncetl 
-March  Jl  by  President  Johnson  to  turn  over 
more  01  the  fighting  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese 

The  two  new  M-16  sources  are  Harring- 
ton A:  Richardson  of  Worcester.  Mass,,  .urn 
General  Motors'  Hydramatlc  Division  at 
Vpsilantl,  Mich. 

Each  firm  received  a  two-year  coiitrac* 
calling  for  production  of  60.000  rifles  the 
iirst  year  and  180.000  the  second. 

Harrington  \-  Richardson  will  receive  $15 
million  the  first  year  for  a  unit  cost  to  the 
Uovernnneni  01  .J250  a  rifle.  The  second  year 
the  firm  will  receive  S27  million  or  $150  .1 
rifle 

Government  costs  under  the  contract 
awarded  to  General  Motors  are  higher:  $31G 
a  rifle  the  first  year.  $200  the  second. 

The  difference  between  the  two  contracts 
brought  swift  .hallenge  irom  Sen.  George  .S 
McGovern  iD-SD.)  who  told  the  Senate 
the  awards  .'^erve  as  a  painful  question  oi 
the  Pentagons  ability  to  handle  the  tax- 
pavers  money  wisely." 

The  Army  responded  by  pointing  to  dif- 
ferences in  wage  scales  between  Detroit  and 
Worcester.  Labor  Department  figures  show 
the  average  manufacturing  employe  in  De- 
troit in  Febru.iry.  1968.  received  $167  74  .1 
week.  The  figure   for  Worcester  was  $118.89. 

GM  ,ind  Harrington  Ac  Richardson  v.ere 
among  the  four  firms  with  which  the  Ariin 
negotiaied  after  it  bought  the  manufacturing 
rights  for  34  5  million  irom  Colt.  The  prices 
♦  nclude  the  expenses  of  tooling  up  to  pro- 
duce a  iievi  product. 

.\rmy  spokesmen  stressed  that  both  new 
contracts  are  celling  prices  subject  to  iiego- 
•lation  downw.ird  If  the  firms'  costs  prove 
to  be  less  than  anticipated. 
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LE  MONDE  ON  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  there 
(.•amc  to  inv  notice  rtcciUly  an  article  in 
the  Paris  Journal.  Le  Monde,  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam  In  order  that  various  .sources 
of  nrv.>.  nniv  be  available  to  my  col- 
iea^;utN  ;n  tlie  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
on.sent  lo  have  this  article  printed  in 
the  RtroRi) 

Tiu'ic  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
u,i,s  iirdered  In  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
.Is  lohnw.s: 

From  I..'  M.indp  .The  World),  Feb,  29,  19681 
I.iTTiF,   From  s,^!!.!!.^':    War  H.^s  Changed  Its 
Face 
]  Freiu  li   tr.iii-l  ition  I 
Sine?  .iii  >!itrv  M';i  h;ul  been  refused  to  our 
sjiecia!    eii\o\     111     .s.mtlieast     .Asia.    Jacques 
Decornov.    Le  Montle"  lor  t!ie  time  being  does 
not  have  .i  representatu e  in   .'-^alRon:    there- 
fore, one  will  read  with,  greater  Interest  the 
letter  which   we   ha\e   recoued   Irom  one   of 
our  readers  residing  in  that  .  itv 

"SAir.i'N.  Pi'bruary  -  One  ertalulv  does  not 
know  here  in  Saigon  how  the  international 
press  reports  on  the  present  e\piius  But  cen- 
sorship .Old  tUe  iPcent  expulsion  of  a  French 
correspon'ipnt  make  one  feel  uncertain  about 
the  objectivity  ot  information  which,  in  ad- 
dition. Is  doubtless  tr.iitmentary.  .Some  facts, 
however  can  meanwhile  Ije  better  brought 
InU)  prominence:  they  concern  the  .ittitude 
ot  the  .Americans,  the  methods,  the  repression 
iind  the  leelinft.s  01  the  people. 

"The  Americans  were  caught  by  .surprise. 
They,  of  course,  expected  somethins?  to  liap- 
pen  here  and  there,  as  ior  instance,  local 
iiicldeiils:  but  ne\er  did  they  e:;pect  an  olfen- 
->lve  of  such  a  .scale.  .And  .so  much  more,  as 
thev  were  not  the  principal  .>biecti\e  of  the 
lightings. 

"\  GENERAL  WITHDRAWAL  TO  THF  MILITARY 
BASES 

"In  every  Viettiamese  rity  ru.m(.r.=  pen  kII- 
callv  go  around  telling  'he  people  'hat  the 
Vletcong  .:re  about  to  take  the  city  Wh:it- 
ever  the  purpose  of  these  rumors  mav  be — 
to  spread  tear  or  poison  the  .itmosphere — 
Ihey  almost  always  prove  to  be  f.ilse  If  ;i 
city  Is  taken,  its  occupation  does  not  last 
long.  This  time,  however,  the  happening; 
mixed  with  the  noise  of  the  traditlcmnl  Tel 
firecrackers  were  if  an  alioaether  111. ex- 
pected force  How  tUd  the  Americans  react? 
They  reacted  by  a  general  withdrawal  to  their 
military  bases.  The  .American  installations 
.ire  very  numerrius  and  ottcn  .--iBantic.  Tlieir 
protection  recjuires  vast  employment;  they 
offer  relative  security  which  is  ojily  disturbed 
by  regular  rocket  shellins.s  whose  destructive 
power  IS  rather  limited  m  proporti.on  to  "he 
large  spaces  thnt  serve  as  iheir  t.irL-ets.  Gen- 
erally, the  liberation  army  is  ..mly  narasslng 
the  Americans  as.  without  doubt,  it  is  not 
In  a  position  to  concentrate  htiee  lorces 
which  are  necessary  for  .1  .jeneral  aituck. 
Khe  Sanh  can  -erve  here  as  :in  e.vaniple 

"In  the  cities,  the  Americans  have  'hus 
withdrawn  to  their  Jorti.'.ed  p.jsitior.s  They 
left  to  the  others  the  'a.sk  ,)f  'mopping  up' 
the  cities.  Da-Nang's  jirotectlon  has  thus 
been  entrusted  to  the  Vietnrimese  army 
which  does  not  feem  10  be  happy  about  it 
The  city  .if  Nha-Trang  and  others  have  .;!- 
ready  been  mopped  up'  by  the  Koreans.  In 
Cholor.  and  Gia-DLnh.  the  Vietnamese  do 
'he  ground  fightlns.  The  .Americans.  w;tn  'he 
exception  of  some  armored  roiumns,  en;_'age 
their  planes  and  armored  ho'.lccpters  They 
only  fought  In  the  streets  when  'hev  were 
forced  to.  as  for  example,  in  Hue  where  l.ev 
were  r.early  :■•  erwheimeci 

THE    FLOOD    OF    IRO.N     AND    FIRE 

"The  French  know  all  to  well  about  colonial 
repression  but  here  the  particular  stamp  of 


the  American  war  111  Vietnam  makes  itself 
lelt.  If  a  district  or  ,1  rity  block  is  found 
sheltering  a  few  combatants  ol  ihe  FNI,.  .1 
llo.id  of  iron  and  lire  will  .  .nne  ilown  and 
list  i,.r  hours  C.innons,  inorlars.  heavy  ni.i- 
ciuiie  uuns  iliring  six  Hiousaiiil  rounds  per 
inmutei  and  bombs  droppi'il  irom  pl.uies  will 
soon  completely  level  the  ,irea  riie  enclrrle- 
luenl  is  alwavs  l)riet.  In  ituist  .Mse.s.  no  warn- 
ing IS  i;iven  10  the  ixijnilatlon  It  is  fair  to  hav 
that  evacuation  orders  are  not  always  heard. 
Thus.  Nam-O.  a  .small  village  of  refugees, 
located  a  few  kilometers  iroin  D.t-Nant;.  was 
encircled  two  days  alter  Tet  .iiiri  its  popula- 
tion summoned  to  evacuate  u  letter  u  meeting 
of  the  Front  had  been  held  there.  Nobody 
left.  i)erhaps  for  fear  ol  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments atid  lootings  bv  'lie  soldiers.  During 
the  night.  U,.S,  planes  bombed  it  with  rockets 
.uitl  n  .[jalm.  On  llie  lollowiiig  m.irnlng.  three 
:iun:lrcd  dead  could  hi'  pla. eel  alotig  the  ro.td. 
A  oemonstratioii  w:is  ,  l>..iit  to  -^tart  in  iront 
.11  n.i-Naiig's  city  hall  Init  the  police  arrived 
.,n.J  iircd  Iheir  weapons.  Whoever  spoke  of 
lis    village'.'     And     who    will    sp;>ak    of    tlic 


not  resemble  the  old  one  which.  Ironical  and 
dl.sdainlul.  was  tliat  of  the  small  ,aid  lug 
war  proiitecrs:  this  one  is  more  an  .iiitl- 
.Ameriranism  of  the  country  popul.itlon 
which  to'.iches  the  national  libre 

"E     ».' 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  .Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unaniinou.s  c'on.sent  that  wlien 
the  Senate  coniplete.s  il.s  bu.sme.ss  today. 
It  .stand  m  ariiouininent  until  11  nClock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  W.tliout 
ob.iection.  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


th 
others? 

'  .N'am-O  i.s  ;ust  one  ..jf  the  huiuln d.s  of 
..ther  localities,  vill.iges  and  city  districts. 
These  three  hundred  dead  civilians,  including 
woir.cn  and  children,  were  entered  into  the 
official  statistics  o!  Vietfong  killed.  Tims,  one 
;irri\es  at  the  official  number  of  liO.OOO  to 
3.T  (.100  Vletcong  killed  in  ten  d'lys.  We  can 
.-tlely  say  that  in  thl.s  number  the  proportion 
',!  PNL  combatants  varies  between  iO'l  and 
15  because,  generally,  they  do  not  wait  tor 
Ihe  end  ol  the  bomb  irdmenus  to  disengage  or 
withdraw  to  their  i.jrtihcd  and  camoullaged 
lK).s!lions,  The  vicKjrv  bulletins  do  not  con- 
real  ic<o  well  the  ! rightful  uva.sF.acre  of  .. 
p.ipuhaion  that  sometimes  could  be  charpcti 
with  (ompli.Jitv  but  who  in  almo.st  all  cases 
IS  without  .irms.  And  this  Is  so  much  more 
?ricus  as  repression  is  ineffective.  In  .Sai- 
.:..  .it  least,  the  lorces  of  the  Front  siayi  the 
arms  are  hidden;  the  combatants  submerite 
m  ;h.e  pnpulation.  At  present,  ihey  repleni.^h 
•  heir  .immunition  .-upplies. 

■  THE    FFAR 

Where  in   this  .situation  are   the   feelings 
..;   th.e  people.'    Thev  are  dominated  without 
doubt    bv    :ear    -the    tear   ui   US.    tjombard- 
ments.  For  the  first  time  In  their  lives,  many 
(  itv   dwellers   have   :  een   these   lamous   Vlet- 
cong I  because  they  have  been  living  conlmed 
to  the  cities  I,  Tliev  lound  them  to  be  young. 
Ijolite   and  honest     something  that  has  he- 
roine rather   rare   in   this  country— and   ahso 
we.l  armed.  The  1  ..  t  'hat  the  Vietnamese  ,.re 
11;  a  position  to  will  .-uch  ..  wide  selection  ol 
war    materiel    is    something    that    impresses 
the  general  public  a  lot.  Thus,  'here  exists  a 
very    clear    contrast    between    the    comport- 
ment  of   the   Vletcong   and   the    government 
lorces  who  bomb  haphazardly  and  the  shock 
troops  who  can  loot  so  easily 
ol   the  troops  are  maae  up  oi 
little    thievish    soldiers   who   try   not    to    get 
involved    in    bloody    i.Ifairs    unless    they    are 
lorced  to  bv  their  officers.  Nothing  official  is 
known   here   i.bout  mutinies   and   desertions 
but  Radio  Hanoi  gives   ;he  places,   the  data 
.,ud   the   units.   Those   willing   to   verify   the 
inlormation  would  .-oon  tret  into  the  worst  01 
troubles, 

■Without  doubt 
got  a  clear  grasp 
ret  olTensive,  With 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
,'\TOR  RANDOLPH,  TOMORROW 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Picsi- 
denl,  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  upon 
completion  ol  the  prayer  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  thf  .Journal  on  tomorrow,  the 
senior  Sinatoi-  'lom  West  Virginia  IMr. 
RANiioLi'ii  I  be  iec(i,;ni-^ed  lor  not  to  ex- 
ceed liO  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HYRD  ol  West  Virginia   Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  sugi-'cst  tho  ub,si-nce  ol  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  el.-rk 
will  call  the  loll 

The  a.ssistant  Ifi-'islatut-  clerk  jiio- 
ceeded  10  call  tlie  roll, 

Mr,  BYRD  ol  We.st  Virtinia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  iliat  the 
order  for  the  tjunrum  call  be  resriiided. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obieclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  maiority 
humble  and  ,1 


many  people  have  not 
•f  the  purpose  of  the 
he  exception  01  Hue.  the 
Front  has  not  '  learly  taken  control  oi  the 
administration.  Here,  people  do  not  know 
:.nything  ut  nT.  i.bout  negotiations.  But 
everybody  vugueiv  understaiids  that  the  war 
has  'changed  its  face.  Large  urban  areas  in 
nirn  have  i:ot  involved  in  the  v.-ar.  Not  so 
mi'ich  on  ..ccount  of  the  presence  of  the 
Front  luit  more  on  account  of  the  blind 
furor  of  the  repressions.  Many  people  have 
lost  something  by  destruction  or  lire.  The 
escalation  may  .iLso  be  another  reason.  .A 
new  anti-Americanism  is  developrng;  it  does 


TAX    EXEMPTION    OF    fTTiTAIN 

rp:venue  bonds 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  ilie  con- 
ference committee  considenin^  tlie  excise 
tax  extension  bill  will  meet  ai:ain  to- 
morrow, and  one  of  the  matters  it  is  con- 
siderinu  is  vital  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation  and  the  provision  ot 
additional  ,iobs  for  the  future, 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  ot  Con- 
L'ress  and  jiarticularly  the  cinferees  the 
seriousness  of  problems  that  have  come 
to  li2ht  m  this  regard  since  the  Senate 
acted. 

You  v.'ill  recall  that  the  Senate  at  first 
adopted  a  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment which  I  had  offered  m  committee 
and  lat^T  adopted  an  liinendment  by  Sen- 
ator RiEicoFF.  of  Connecticut,  '.vhich  was 
much  more  far  reachmc;. 

My  amendment  was  prompted  by  the 
Treasury  Department's  announcement 
that  by  regulation  or  udmmistrative  fiat 
Treasury  had  decided  to  eliminate  ;he 
i,ax  exemption  on  revenue  bonds  issued 
by  State  and  Jocal  units  of  tiovernment  to 
linarice  the  construction  of  lob-creatine 
.ndustnal  development  facilities  for  ijri- 
vate  mdustiT-  My  amendment  simply 
would  have  prevented  Treasury  from  do- 
ing: this  imtil  Congress  could  con.sider  all 
of  the  facts  and  take  whatever  action 
was  warranted  by  legislation,  I  told  the 
Senate  that  I  felt  Congress  alone  had  the 
power  to  takf^  action  in  this  field,  because 
by  enacting  the  1954  Internal  Revenue 
Code  the  Congress  had  adopted,  by  law, 
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rh>'  'ax  exemption  whicJi  had  applied  to 
b>»iid.s  of  this  type  since  ihfir  Issu.mce 
for  Industria]  develo;jment  purixjses  be- 
ijan  in  the  19U0S 

The  R!b!c  iff  ame-ndtm  nt  attempted  to 
legislate  in  rh»*  field  bv  Identifvini^  tT\e 
types  (if  li  )nds  on  ub.uh  the  ex-^niption 
w  )uld  be  el'minaWf!  and  hy  setlinu'  a  Jan- 
uarv  1  1963  effcctiVL-  dnte  fo.  wipim:  out 
th»  fXt-mption 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
intere.st.s  siu)|)ortinK  the  elm  ination  of 
the  tax  exemption  either  by  administra- 
tive decree  of  the  Treasury  Department 
or  bv  enactment  of  the  RtbicotT  amend- 
ment know  the  full  efTtct  of  either  pro- 
posed action  To  adopt  either  of  tliose 
proi-osed  actions  could  th-Aart  the  fi- 
nancing of  future  public  nef^ds  such  as 
air  and  water  pollution  abatement,  as 
well  as  iob-cifattnu  needs  of  States  and 
munlcipalltlts  to  solve  their  economic 
problems 

Let  me  mention  lust  a  few  stems 

Industrial  revenue  bonds  are  not  rated. 
They  provide  private  financmc  that  was 
not  prevlotjsly  available  This  is  evident 
from  a  prrusual  of  tho  way  th<'  is.'uancf 
of  these  bonds  has  worked  in  my  own 
State  of  Nrbraska  Many  of  the  bonds 
are  sold  to  huvers  rU  ht  at  home  in  the 
communjtv  where  *he  industrial  plants 
they  are  financ'.nK  are  built 

The  market  tor  those  bonds  is  not  the 
norn.al  bond  lnv<'stors*  market  Local 
pride  and  support  are  factors  For  a  med- 
ical center  and  hosLV.tal  beme  construct- 
ed :n  Alabama,  for  exan-ple  44  local  d«ic- 
tors  hi'.e  i^ledK-^d  their  personal  asset,s 
to  support  tlie  bonds  issued  for  the  proj- 
ect It  Aould  be  difficult  to  sell  these 
bonds  on  the  open  market  :f  the  interest 
rate  were  lo*ered  bv  tiiree-fourths  of  a 
percent  to  1  pcrcmt  by  reason  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tax  exemption  Tlic  risk 
simply  would  be  too  hieh  in  some  cases 
except  for  per;  ons  who  know  the  commu- 
nity, or  who  a.e  directly  involved  in  see- 
ing the  indus'rial  development  project 
succeed  economically. 

Opi'onents  of  the  tax  exemption  for 
industrial  developn^.ent  bonds  claim 
these  bonds  are  increasmii  the  Interest 
rates  for  governmental  eeneral  obllj:a- 
tion  bonds.  I  do  not  quite  sec  the  basis 
for  this  claim  As  of  December  31  1967, 
Moody  s  triple-A  municipal  bonds  were 
selling;  at  only  4  15  percent  interest  and 
Moody's  tnple-A  corporates  were  at  6.25 
percent  Moody  s  lonti-terni  treasury 
bonds  were  selling:  at  5  36  percent  in- 
terest 

All  that  my  amendment  proposes  to 
do  is  allow  the  Congress  to  hold  hearuigs 
and  proceed  through  tiie  normal  legisla- 
tive pruces.ses  In  considc-ring  the  case  for 
and  asainst  tax  exemption  of  revenue 
bonds  When  I  offered  it.  I  was  somewhat 
-upri-^ed  at  the  hnvz  saw  of  opposition 
which  came  immediately  from  some  of 
the  larger  industrial  States  I  could  well 
understand  that  they  might  be  concerned 
about  the  'have  not"  States  pirating 
some  of  their  industries  to  new  locations 
in  other  parts  of  the  countrv  But  I  could 
not  understand  and  I  still  cannot  under- 
stand, why  these  same  opponents  of  my 
amendment  came  forth  and  supported 
Senator  Ribkoff's  amendment 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Ribicoflf 
amendment,  like  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment's reRulution,  would  eliminate  the 
tax  exemption  for  bond:>  oi  the  general 
obliKation  type  as  well  as  llie  re'.enue 
type  that  are  issued  for  certain  tvpes  of 
school  biuldinns.  coUeue  dormitories, 
public  hospitals,  stadiums,  airports, 
transportation  facilities.  pnrkiiiK  facili- 
ties, and  pollution  control  facilities  The 
definition  (?iven  for  mdustiial  develop- 
ment bonds  in  both  the  RtbicotT  aiuend- 
mt-nt  and  tihc  Treasury  Department  n-;:- 
ulation  .states  that  the  exemption  would 
be  denied  for  bonds  issued  to  provide  any 
facilities  wluch  are  subiect  to  allowance 
for  depreciation  In  addition  the  facili- 
ties must  tK?  operaifd  by  the  yovern- 
menfal  authority  i.ssulti\'  the  bonds  in 
order  to  qualify  for  tax  exemption  This 
definition  would  include  Keneral  oblif-'a- 
tjons  as  well  as  •  .-venue  bonds. 

I  am  .idvised  that  ttie  State  of  Illinois 
is  considerini;  legislation  which  would  set 
up  H  revenue  bond  tlnancmc  plan  de- 
veloped by  Goodbody  &  Co  .  for  air  water, 
and  solid  waste  pollution  control  systems. 
This  is  called  a  "total  environmental 
control  approach."  It  would  maki'  facili- 
t»e.s  available  for  cxIstiiiL:  industrial 
•jJants  tl^.at  need  addltionul  t-oiiiprnent 
to  control  pollution,  for  example.  Local 
governmental  units  would  buy  this  equip- 
ment and  lease  it  io  manufactunni;  fimis. 

Thi.s  IS  a  \aci\\  aiui  Stuto  ..ell-iielp 
merhod  of  combatinc  poll  it  Ion.  Cities 
m  some  insfanc*-:;  want  to  build  plants 
for  cof.vertinK  solid  waste  into  byorod- 
ucUs.  but  they  want  to  lease  these  facili- 
ties to  private  companies  w  hlch  have  tlie 
management  and  ttchnical  experience  to 
operate  thim 

Under  a  revenue  bond  fli,ancinK  plan 
developed  by  E^a^tinan  Dillon-Union  Se- 
cirities  atid  the  city  of  Omaha.  Nebr . 
one  of  tlie  worst  solid  waste  disposal 
problems  in  the  United  States  will  he 
sol\<.'i  A  collecting  sewer  will  iiatlier 
waste  fnim  20  packinghouses  and  chan- 
nel it  through  a  treatment  plant  where 
fats  and  paunch  maiuiif  are  recovered, 
and  proces.sed  into  product.s  wluch  can 
be  >old  The  S6  million  dollar  bond  issue 
will  be  paid  off  m  30  years. 

These  methods  of  coming  to  grips 
with  our  pollution  abatement  problems 
would  be  penalized  by  elimination  of  the 
tax  exemption  on  revenue  bonds  issued  to 
procure  or  construct  the  facilities,  and 
provide  them  to  private  industry  on  a 
long-term  lease  basis. 

If  Suite  and  local  government  units  are 
to  be  di-i.suaded  iiom  moving  to  meet 
State  and  local  problems  with  State  and 
local  solutions,  what  about  the  federal 
Government?  Can  it  do  a  better  job,  or 
an  equal  lob,  of  helpuig  to  solvo  these 
State  and  local  problems'  Through  a  tax 
exemption'  Or  throu).;h  '.oans  and  grants 
of  Federal  tax  funds? 

To  answer  these  q  lestions.  I  would  call 
to  your  attention  o:ie  ot  the  programs  of 
the  Commerce  Department  s  Economic 
Development  Administration  The  EDA. 
as  It  IS  known,  has  made  l;mited  pur- 
chases of  selected  industrial  bond  Issues, 
purchasing  the  tax  exempt  bonds  at  par 
value  m  each  instance  In  Fayette  Coun- 
ty. Tenn  ,  for  example,  bids  were  re- 
quested for  a  $3,900  000  industrial  rev- 
enue bond  issue  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  Tennes^^ee  Foods.  Inc  The 
EDA  guaranteed  to  purchase  at  par  plus 


accrued  interest  at  4"'o  percent  any  ma- 
turities of  these  bonds  lor  which  no  other 
b'd  coinijlytiii;  with  the  itimt;  of  tiic  ot- 
flciai  notice  of  j«»le  was  received  at  any 
equally  favorable  net  interest. 

In  other  words.  EDA  .aid:  -We  will 
buy  the  bonds  if  you  can't  .sell  them  at  an 
interest  rate  of  4  'h  percent  or  less.  '  Tax 
exempt?  To  the  EDA.  the  answer  is  yes. 
either  now  or  under  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment or  the  Ticasur>'  itvulaiion  in  the 
luiure.  The  Federal  Government  cioes  not 
pay  tax  on  its  own  Ixmds 

For  those  who  may  be  interested  In 
this  method  ol  tax-exempt  flnanrinc  ot 
industrial  development  pnj.iects.  tlie  ED.^ 
has  made  similar  purchasis  or  oIfe!.<^  In 
purchase  bonds  m  the  iinount  ol  s34;io00 
for  the  town  uf  Oakman.  Ala  .  to  biukl 
facilities  for  manufacturiii';  tnick  mix- 
ers, at  4.125  percent  interest;  56.875.000 
for  the  industrial  development  board  ol 
Cordova.  Ala.  to  build  a  lumber  plant. 
4  61  |>ercent  interest:  32  million  for  Hot 
Spiiiig  County  to  build  an  alummuin  foil 
rolling  mill  at  Malvern.  Ark.,  at  4.25  in- 
terest: and  sy..>00  000  lor  .Muieliead 
City.  N.C  .  10  build  a  lacility  tor  the  North 
Carohna  State  Pirt  Authority  at  3  75  per- 
cent interest 

I  am  told  these  are  only  a  smail  ..ample 
of  EDAs  participation  in  the  1967  in- 
dustrial development  bond  market.  The 
total  expenditures  of  EDA  for  this  type 
of  activity  tell  still  another  siory  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  ConL'rcss.  With  an  ex- 
penditure ot  >;383  million  in  tax  funds  the 
EDA  created  or  helped  create  a  total  of 
22,000  lobs.  The  State  of  Tetntc.^sce  alone 
created  61.000  lobs.  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  the  EDA.  with  -201  million  in 
capital  obtained  throui.:h  industrial  rev- 
enue bond  financing. 

I  am  not  criticizing'  the  EDA  etiort,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  am  sayinc  that  if  it  is 
t:ood  for  EDA  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  help  eertam  States,  cities,  and 
counties  build  industrial  facilities,  cer- 
tainly It  .-should  be  uood  for  States,  cities, 
and  counties  to  have  .some  method  or 
de'::ree  of  tax  exemption  for  industrial 
revenue  financing  of  similar  facilities  to 
sene  tlieir  economic  needs. 

A  number  of  other  Federal  agencies 
also  make  funds  available  to  create  jobs 
and  employment  m  areas  win  re  they  are 
needed  to  put  idle  people  to  work  or 
raise  income  levels.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Small  Busmes.s  Adiiiinistration.  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  National 
Aeionautics  and  Space  .Administration 
are  among  agencies  that  have  worked 
singly  or  cooperatively  toward  this  end. 
Are  we  going  to  force  Stales  and  county 
and  local  governments  to  turn  more  and 
more  to  the  Federal  Government  for  in- 
dustrial development  help? 

What  about  the  claim  that  .i  tax  ex- 
emption on  industrial  revenue  bonds  dis- 
criminates imfalrly  against  other  types 
of  bonds?  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion for  just  a  monvnt  to  coi-porate 
bonds.  Are  you  aware  that  S13.2  billion 
in  corporate  bonds  i.ssued  last  year — dur- 
ing calendar  1967 — were  purchased  by 
nonprofit  fliTns  or  organizations  which 
pay  no  Federal  taxes  on  llie  interest  from 
those  bunds''  And,  further,  that  the 
amount  of  tliese  bonds  whicii  went  into 
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nontaxable  channels  represi-nt.d  77.6 
percent  ut  the  S17  bilHoti  in  corporate 
bonds  issued  during  1GG7'.'  I  .submit  that 
tlie  Sl'j  billion  in  lax-exempt  industrial 
develoiJinein  bonds  is.sued  during  lubT 
looks  rather  small  by  comparison.  But 
the  Treasury  Dtpaitment  is  inrjving 
a'-'ainst  the  States  and  cities,  not 
against  tax-exempt  fouiuiruions.  unions, 
union  tiu.'t  f.:nds.  and  'he  like. 

What  about  the  other  types  (.i  indus- 
trial aid  linaiKiiik;  piovided  by  the  sev- 
eral States  and  their  local  governmental 
units?  New  York  has  a  State  authority, 
established  by  the  lenislature.  known  as 
the  New  Wnk  Job  Development  Author- 
itv,  which  has  thf-  power  to  i.ssue  various 
types  of  bonds  and  notes  and  to  make 
loan:-  to  local  development  corporations. 
Would  the  n  venue  bonds  i.ssued  by  this 
Stalv  agency  be  exempt  from  Federal 
tax:*  Under  both  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment and  the  Treasury  Department  reg- 
ulation, the  Ixinris  would  at^pear  to  be 
taxable  if  used  in  any  way  to  construct 
or  provide  facilities  for  private  businc'is 
to  oiierate.  What  about  the  negotiable 
debenture  certificates  i.ssued  by  the 
Alaska  State  Loan  Authority?  And  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  Biusiness  Develop- 
ment Corixiration  of  Michigan,  the  in- 
(iustruil  development  districts  of  Minne- 
.sota.  the  industrial  development  financ- 
intr  authority  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Connecticut  Industrial  Building  Com- 
mission ? 

States  and  their  local  governmental 
subdivisions  should  be  encouraged,  not 
discouraued.  to  attack  jiroblems  of  eco- 
nomic stamiation  and  underemployment. 
The  few  abuses  of  the  use  of  industrial 
cievelopment  bonds  should  be  corrected. 
Tliese  involve  chiefly  piracy,  which  I 
mentioned  before,  and  excessive  amounts 
or  sizes  of  bond  l.^sues  by  large  corpora- 
tions that  can  afford  to  put  in  plants  on 
their  own  finaiiciim  through  lirivatc 
sources.  These  abuses  do  not  warrant 
across-the-board  elimination  of  the  tax 
exemption  on  indu.strial  revenue  bond 
financitm.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government,  no  matter  how- 
hard  It  t  lies,  simply  does  not  have  enough 
money  to  finance  all  the  public  improve- 
ments and  economy  stimulating  indus- 
trial development  for  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment The  Federal  Government  has  not 
even  been  able  to  uphold  its  promises  to 
provide  jobs  1  ir  the  disadvantaged  or  the 
l)oor. 

Let  us  not  kill  the  ttoose  that  lays  the 
L'olden  egc — the  local  self-help  initiative 
by  communities  to  build  themselves  and 
strengtlicn  themselves  economically.  This 
.self-help  auproach  is  much  sounder  than 
pumping  billions  of  Federal  tax  dollars 
into  niral  and  urban  antipoverty  pro- 
::rams.  It  involves  the  local  people  and 
their  money  in  State  and  local  industrial 
development.  It  requires  a  minimum  of 
Federal  assistance. 

Let  us  not  move  so  quickly  that  we 
wipe  out  by  administrative  fiat  or  by  law 
the  principal  method  of  .self-help  for  the 
have-not  States  For  the  States  with  four 
or  five  different  financing  devices,  in- 
cluding the  authority  to  spend  tax  funds 
for  building  new  industrial  plants,  the 
loss  of  Industrial  revenue  bond  financing 
would  not  be  as  large  as  for  States  that 
rely  heavily  on  revenue  bonds.  Let  us  not 


set  back  the  have-not  States  .md  loice 
them  to  run  laster  and  iasiei  to  catch 
up.  Let  us  not  aisciimmate  against  cer- 
tain States  wliich  alieady  suffer  from  tie- 
clining  or  lai-t-iii:.;  ,)opulation  mow  ill 
Willie  the  bii^  iiidusti  i.ii  area.s  sulfer  iroin 
overexpansion  and  all  the  related  .^tieet. 
sewer,  water,  jJoUutit)!!.  health.  ;in(i  other 
piobleins. 

And  ab,)ve  all.  the  .Stales  should  liave 
their  .say  belore  the  law  is  written.  Full 
!u-ariii-s  should  lit  held.  It  is  only  lair. 
It  makes  seii.se.  An  iinpoitant  i)rinfiple 
IS  involved — the  ixiwer  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy  ana  it  is  vested  solely  in  the 
elected  reiJreseniatives  ol  the  people 
through  the  legislative  bianch.  This 
principle  embodied  m  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment which  Is  now  ijending  in  eonfen  nee 
must  be  upheld  lor  the  prot«'Ii>)ii  d!  ail 
the  States  and  all  the  iieoiile. 


REPRESENTATIVK  ZABLOCKI'.S  KX- 
CELLENT  ANALYSIS  OF  U.S.  l^OLI- 
CIES  A1>ID   EASTERN   EUROPE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  ijerceptive  analysis  of  the  United 
States  and  its  relationship  with  Eastern 
Europe  was  .uraiihically  pitsenttd  by  mv 
distinguished  colleague  irom  Wisconsin. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  ol  Milwaukee,  at 
the  George  Washington  University 
American  Assembly  Conference  in  the 
United  Stales  and  Eastern  Europe  held 
May  2  at  Arlie  Hou.se.  Warrenton,  Va. 

Speaking  to  .scholars  and  specialists 
on  the  subject  "U.S.  Relations  With 
Ea.stern  Europe:  An  Overview,  the  dis- 
tinguished Wisconsin  Representative. 
whose  own  interest  m  Eastern  Euroix^  is 
well  established,  traced  the  inconsistent 
path  this  country  lias  traveled  in  its 
policy  toward  Eastern  Euro;5e.  He  em- 
phasized that  It  failed  to  demonstrate  a 
forward-looking  i^erspective  whicli  has 
worked  to  the  ultimate  di.sadvantagc  of 
the  United  Stales. 

A  prime  example  Representative  Za- 
blocki cited  was  the  inability  of  Amer- 
ica to  respond  to  recc-nt  develoi^ments 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Failure  to  vote  lor  the 
passage  of  the  East- West  trade  bill  2 
years  ago  could  have  served  to  alleviate 
such  lack  of  response,  Mr.  Zablocki 
repoi-ted. 

His  frank  .summation  of  the  situation 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Relations    With    Ea.stlr:.-    HfRorE:    Ax 

OVFRMEW 

I  Remarks  of  Hon.  Clement  ,T,  Zablocki.  ;ii 
ihe  George  Washington  Un:vcr.«;ty — .Amer- 
ican Assembly  (oi.lerence  ^n  the  United 
folates  and  Ea&lern  Europe — Warrenton. 
Va.,  May  2.  196^1 

I  approach  the  subjec:  assigned  to  me  this 
evening — '■United  States  Relations  with 
Eastern  Europe:  An  Overview" — with  mixed 
emotions  of  impatience  and  some  frustra- 
tion. 

I  say  this  because  tcKj  often  during  the  jiast 
twenty-five  years.  United  .States  relations 
with  that  area  liavc  been  the  ;jroduct  <..f  atti- 
tudes steeped  in  emotional  rather  than  log-.ral 
considerations. 

Our  governmentil  policies  directed  at 
Eastern  Europe  have  ebbed  and  flowed  — but 


eldom  uloner  perimeter.'-,  based  on  u  realistic 
.,ij])r.'.i.sal  1)1  ihe  ixislc-  lactors  which  h.ive 
iijie  at?d  iin  llie  world  scene. 

As  ;\  result,  the  Ulnli-d  SI. lies  li.id  cUI- 
liiniltles  stjivii.g  .m  fniirse.  and  arcomijli.-hccl 
l.'.ss  th.iii  Was  piifislble  ill  iiclvului.ii;  I'Ur 
l.-iolimilf  naitor.al  uljjertlves  iii  an  aica 
whic-li  remaiiLs  vit.il  to  the  liirniula  ii:r  a 
'.lur;ihlo  iieacc  in  Europe. 

To  ;(ime.  ihis  cliar.irterlzatlun  ul  our  iiast 
n.uldiial  ii.'rnirni.uicc  m:iy  apiicar  tuu  critic  i! 
1  jjersiiiially  do  not  believe  so.  As  a  mailer  ol 
lart.  I  would  go  .so  lar  ;>s  t'>  say  that  ilie 
l.ick  i.f  a  con.sistent.  loiward-luokini;  ]iulicy 
toward  Ea.stfrn  Europe  has  worked  to  the 
i;..Tadv.tntage  of  the  U.S.  It  has  done  .'.o 
i'.-i\  iiiily  in  our  relHliuiis  with  the  euuntrles 
..1  ih.it  area,  but  al.so  m  other  seettirs  ol 
loreipin  policy. 

The  lack  of  a  iorward-l<xiking  jjulicy  ha.s 
str:uiied  our  relations  with  Mur  .dlies  in  the 
West;  It  has  tended  to  exascerbale  the  di- 
visions .md  other  [problems  of  the  European 
continent:  and  it  has  dehiyed  the  prr^ess  oi 
evoluntlonary  change  which.  ,it  Ioiik  last  is 
)>e.'innlnK  to  transform  the  Commuiust- 
irp.ouzed  societies  of  the  world  east  .if  the 
Kibe. 

I  siiould  note  ,:t  tliis  iioint  th:it  both  M." 
Executue  Branch  and  the  C'ongro.ss  share 
responsibility  lor  i  he  uninspiring  record  .oid 
.■ondition  of  US  lorclcn  i)i>llry  toward  East- 
ern Europe.  For  seldom  during  the  i)ast  110 
year.s  liave  the.se  two  branches  ol  our  Ci.jvern- 
ment  been  m  agreement  on  any  major  under- 
taking which  could  inllueiicc  our  relations 
with  Ea.stern  Europe  in  a  i>osltive  rather  than 
.1  r.ep.itive  manner. 

In  the  hnal  analysis,  of  course,  the  entire 
Ilia  llie  drK>s  lint  rest  there.  Beth  the  Congre:  s 
.;nd  the  Administration — today  as  in  'he 
past  are  the  oroduct  of  a  political  system 
which  makes  the  .'Vmcrlcan  jieople  the  luial 
.irblter  ef  our  national  i  onduct.  In  the  light 
ipf  history,  this  is  the  best  ))olitical  system 
yet  devised  by  man. 

.■\t  umcs.  It  operat<?s  like  some  marvelous 
'■oniputer:  restraining  human  impatience 
\ntli  wisdom,  tempering  the  r:i.sh  impulses  ol 
the  extremists  with  the  weight  of  the  ideo- 
KiElcal  moderates.  It  is.  in  short,  a  political 
Bvstem  which  allows  us  to  constantly  move 
tcjrward  and  adapt  our  institutions  to  'he 
c-haneing  human  environment. 

.At  (jther  Times,  liowever,  the  system 
falters  — particularly  when  :iroused  public 
.  entiment  on  a  given  subiect  tends  to  ob- 
.^cure  rea.son  and  logic  and  to  become  the 
l)rimary  fact-or  in  the  shaping  ot  govern- 
mental policies. 

hi  .some  respects,  this  lia.s  l^een  the  expe- 
rience of  United  States  jjolicy  toward  Ea.stern 
Euro[)0. 

Over  the  last  iwenty-Ir.c  \cars.  that  policy 
has  been  more  responsive  to  ijublic  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States  than  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a.ir  iong-term  n.atlonal  in- 
terest. 

riiere  arc.  of  ( ourse.  many  rea.«ons  why 
i-motioiial  i.onslderattons  have  played  such 
,1  '.arge  part  in  this  area  of  our  foreign  [xil- 
Icy — the  sacrifices  of  the  great  war:  the  bit- 
ter ciisappolntments  of  the  jjost-v^-ar  iTder: 
the  raising  (;f  the  Iron  Curtain:  the  despotic 
i-xcesses  r,t  the  Stalinist  period:  the  shock  of 
Communist  ,iggres.=L..n  in  Korea:  the  tragic 
.:iid  futile  hid  for  ireedcm  in  Hungary,  and. 
currently,  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Each  of  these  events — ana  many  concur- 
rent developments-  -have  liad  a  direct  impact 
on  public  opinion  In  the  United  States. 

The  public  opinion,  in  turn,  by  interacting 
upon  the  Ctongress  and  the  Executive  Branch, 
has  continued  to  restrict  the  i'ramev,ork 
with  which  United  St,ates  jxillcy  toward 
Eastern  Europe  could  operate,  thus  ren.-lering 
It  increasingly  feeble  and  ineffective. 

It  IS  relatively  ea.sy.  of  course,  to  be  a 
Monday  mornine  ouarterback.  Yet  the  im- 
pulse to  look  back  and  to  be  able  to  say  T 
would  have  done  it  this  way,"  is  not  neces- 
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sarllv  merely  self-serving.  It  can  help  us  lo 
avi'ld   'he  mlstalces  of  the  past 

This  will  be  the  sole  object  of  my  remarks 
today 

As  moet  of  us  are  awiire.  the  problems  of 
US  fiirel(?n  fxillcy  tnwiird  Eastern  Europe 
date   back   tn  the  post-WnrUl   War  11   period 

Eastern  Europe  at  lliat  time,  was  ut  mar- 
ginal concern  to  the  United  States  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  we  had  many  ethnic,  family 
and  .sentimental  ties  with  that  area  As  the 
nationiil  ltiteres.t  was  conceived  in  those  days. 
U(jwe\er  Eastern  Europe  was  not  of  direct 
and  immediate  conc^n  The  United  States 
had  no  maiur  economic  interests  in  the  re- 
gion .ind  Its  political  and  strateisic  impor- 
tance wa.s  lar»;eU  unreco(jnUed  Having 
helped  deliver  Eastern  Europe  from  Nazi  oc- 
L'upatlon  .ind  bellevini;  that  we  had  pro- 
vKled  f(>r  tree  elections  throueh  the  Yalta 
Agreement,  we  virfunlly  handed  Eastern  Eu- 
rope over  ti>  the  tender  mercies"  of  the 
Si'viPt  Union  .md  turned  to  the  job  of 
demohlllrlni?. 

It  wasn't  until  later,  when  the  roup  m 
Czecho.slovukiu  m.irke<t  the  fall  of  all  of 
Eastern  Europe  under  the  control  of  Com- 
munist regimes  respor^.^l^e  to  MitscoWs  di- 
rection that  we  had  .';ome  necond  thoughts 
.ibout  th;ft  p;irt  oJ  the  world 

At  th.it  point,  and  in  a  tashlon  that  was  to 
become  .Umost  a  huhit  in  our  (leullnRs  with 
Eastern  Europe,  wc-  nver-ro  ctetl.  Bv  prorres- 
si\e  degrees  the  United  St.ites  ilamped  down 
in  tr.ide  and  other  relations  with  'he  East 
We  also  prevjiiled  on  our  .ille.s  to  do  likewise 

The  Battle  Act  w.is  ^  milestone  in  U.S 
policy  to  isolate  the  Soviet  bloc  from  .lU 
slKiilttcant  econonilc  iniercourfe  with  the 
west  In  enactln<  this  policy,  the  US  helped 
to  make  the  Iron  Curtain  virtually  impreg- 
nable 

Simultaneously,  the  public  renctlon  in  the 
United  States  gave  hlrth  to  the  »;reat  •  Cam- 
paii;n  of  Liberatlrin"  -a  campalt;n  primarily 
iiotaDle  lor  the  flood  of  impassioned  oratory 
which  11  produced. 

In  response  to  that  public  sentiment,  the 
Cinik'te-s  went  so  far  at  one  point  as  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  establishment  and  training  of 
liberation  ca.lres  "  The  ostensible  purpose 
if  these  i-adres  was  to  effectuate  the  downfall 
')f  the  Communist  rcmmes  of  Eastern  Eurof>e 
,ind  to  re.>tore  the  pre-war  order. 

In  time.  '>:  course,  the  Spirit  of  Geneva" 
oi  1955.  and  The  Umted  States  reaction  to  the 
Hunsarian  Revolution  of  1956.  took  the 
steam  from  the  C  unpaign  of  Liberation  " 
Whit  these  developments  signaled  was  one 
oi  many  slow  turning  points  m  our  relations 
with  E.ustern  Europe 

Nevertheless,  'he  uuthcrltv  to  create  a  mil- 
itary force  composed  of  refugees  .md  escapees 
irom  Eastern  Europe — backed  by  a  100  mil- 
lion dollar  .luthorization  rem.iined  in  our 
statute  book?  until  the  1961  revision  of  our 
4^^elgn   i&sistance  legislation 

The  next  decade — the  decade  which  began 
toward  the  end  of  the  !950's — uitnessed  a 
"ontlnuing.  and  Increasingly  frustrating. 
'Utf  >f  war  betw<^n  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress  in  the  iirea  of  foreign  policy 
airected  at  Extern  Europe 

I  am  cerciin  that  the  events  of  those  re- 
i-ent  years  are  stlU  fairly  vmd  in  our  mem- 
ories— and  ;or  that  reason  I  jhall  not  dwell 
up<.in  tnem 

H^iwever.  I  «ouId  tike  to  sketch  briefly  the 
lutiines  of  the  coiir?e  which  otir  country 
pursued  during  this  period  I  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  continuing  reflection  on  the  past 
:ii  •'  iielp  lis  to  avoid  the  «ame  pitfalls  and 
r!i;iduies  of  policy  m  the  .'uture 

For  all  pracucal  purposes,  the  year  1956 
•nicleiiced  the  beginning  of  tacit  though 
jHTiiaps  limited,  .acceptance  by  the  US  of 
•-he  status  quo  m  Eastern  Europe. 

I  s.iv  'limited'  because  while  It  was  now 
becoming  clear  that  the  U  S  was  not  about 
•o  u.se  force  to  change  the  existing  order  In 
E.a»:ern  Btirope.  neither  had  we  written  off 
that  .wea  to  permanent  Soviet  domination. 


There  were  some  people  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  some  in  the  Congress,  who  be- 
lieved that  short  of  uslcg  force,  the  United 
States  could  act  efTectlvely  to  reduce  Soviet 
hegemony  over  E-i-^tern  Europe  .md  to  rees- 
tablish a  modicum  of  U  S  presence  and  influ- 
ence in  that  area 

They  felt  that  through  a  gradual  and  selec- 
tive expansion  of  peaceful  c<intacts — travel, 
exch.inges.  and  trade  in  non-strategic  mater- 
lal.s-  the  United  states  could  encourage  those 
elements  in  Eastern  Europe  which  worked 
for  internal  liberalization  .ind  lor  the  rees- 
tablLshment  uf  contacts  with  the  West 

Evolution  m  that  direction,  they  argued, 
could  limit  the  usefulness  of  Eastern  Europe 
as  the  lorward  .s^igtng  area  lor  po.«slble  Sovi- 
et military  aggression  .igatnst  the  West  and. 
;ii  time,  n.ntrlbute  to  the  settlement  of 
problems  arising  out  of  the  division  of  Eu- 
rope 

Tliese  views  prevailed  m  1957  when,  after 
seven  months  of  agonizing  reappraisal,  the 
United  States  Oovernment  moved  to  extend 
Poland  .1  limited  line  of  i  redit  through  the 
Export- Im|)ort  Bank  We  alwi  acted  to  supply 
that  country  with  badly  needed  acnculiural 
commodities 

Many    of    us    have    wondered    since    what 
would   have   happened    if   t.he   United   States 
had    resp<in<!ed   more   promptly    lo   Poland's 
Spring  m  tJctober  ' 

It  13  possible  that  through  a  more  tlmelv 
aiK^l  effective  intervention,  Poland's  lieavy 
economic  tlependencc  on  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  been  reduced  some  <if  Poland's 
economic  problems  .imeliorated,  her  Western 
orientation  strengthened  and  in. my  of  the 
(lubsetiuent  clltllcultles  in  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions avoided 

In  if)(io  Poland  became  a  bcneflcUry  of 
*>ir  ino.st-tavored-natlon"  tarlfl  treatment 
Although  Poland  was  only  a  marginal  trading 
p.xrtner  of  the  United  States  she  need^  hard 
currency  earnings  to  repay  hfr  steeplv-rismg 
dollar  obligations  to  oiir  country  However 
the  new  policy  or  differentiating  between 
Poland  and  the  rest  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
<-ountries  soon  >>egan  to  encounter  stlJTen- 
iiig  resistance  y 

The  Congress,  responding  to  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  wa*  digging  in  its  heels. 

I  should  digress  here  for  a  moment  to  re- 
call that  Yugoslavia,  having  turned  away 
from  Moscow  in  1948.  had  been  receiving 
both  economic  and  military  .L.ssistance  from 
the  United  .States  throughout  most  of  the 
{X)st-Wdx  period.  Yet.  opposition  to  this  as- 
sistance— particularly  its  military  compo- 
nents—was growing  m  the  United  States  In 
1957.  for  example  when  news  oi  President 
Tito's  desire  to  •. isit  the  US  became  known, 
public  relations  was  so  vehement  that  the 
visit  was  cancelled  Aifaln  In  1960  while  at- 
tending the  U.N  General  Assembly  meeting. 
Tito's  private  meeting  in  New  'i'ork  with 
President  Elsenhower  was  marred  by  public 
demonstrations  outside  their  hotel. 

In  1962.  legislation  ordering  the  with- 
dra'viiK-  of  the  most  favored  nation"  tarlfl 
treatment  from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  and 
Section  620if  i  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
denying  assistance  to  Communist  countries, 
were  appro\cd  by  substantial  majorities  in 
the  Congress. 

A  compromise  in  the  wording  of  these 
statutory  provisions,  and  subsequent  action 
by  the  Congress  m  1963  on  the -recommenda- 
tions of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee se'rved  to  lessen  the  impact  of  these  en- 
actments on  both  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  But 
the  signal  was  clear  the  Congress  was  not 
ready  to  follow  the  lead  rif  the  Executive 
Branch  in  Building  Bridges  '  by  authorizing 
any  bold,  new  initiatives  toward  Eastern 
Europe 

This  divergence  between  the  two  branches 
of  our  Government  became  even  more  pro- 
nounced during  the  past  five  years  While 
the  Executive  Branch  set  aixiut  the  task  of 
building  bridges  to  the  East,  while  different 
commissions    and    prUate    groups    endorsed 


this  course,  while  changes  of  slgnlflcutu  pr.,- 
pjrtlons  were  taking  place  in  several  Easrern 
European  countries,  while  trade  and  other 
relations  between  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope rose  sharply  in  volume—  while  all  uf 
these  developments  were  taking  place  liip 
Congress  continued  to  enact  additional  re- 
strictions on  United  States  relations  with 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Prohibitions  on  U  S,  aid  were  followed  bv 
restrictions  on  the  PL  460  program  and  even 
more  recently,  on  the  activities  i-f  t!u- 
Export-Import  Bank 

In  sum,  the  Executive  Branch  mid  the 
Congress  have  been  moving  ui  oppos.te  di- 
rections—  the  one  favoring  .i  more  positue 
policy  toward  those  selected  countries  <! 
Eastern  Europe  in  which  signs  of  interniil 
liberalization  and  return  to  a  Western  orien- 
tation were  beginning  t.i  appear,  the  other 
opposing  any  interchange  with  that  enure 
area 

(Jbvlously.  in  recent  years  the  war  in  Vi''t. 
nun  has  played  an  import.int  part  ai  the-e 
uevelcpments 

Distressed  over  the  loll  (n  American  live- 
thnt  the  war  cnt.illed  -  concerned  over  the 
incrcismgly  heavy  pressures  on  our  national 
economy— the  Congress  determined  it  coulil 
not  remain  inriitlereiu  to  the  u  ts  cf  other 
ii.Uions  lurnisiung  assii;:aiice  to  Nnr'li 
V.ein.un 

Be^tinnlng  m  1H65.  the  ine\*taf>le  became 
a  reality:  step  bv  .-.lep,  the  Co:i'.ire&s  began 
to  put  pressure  on  <  iir  allies  and  simullane- 
ouslv  tightened  tlic  restrictions  on  jieacelul 
economic  transaciicr.s  with  the  countries  or 
Eastern  Europe 

By  the  end  .if  ■f9G7.  any  aid  to  North 
Vietnam — even  loktn  .issisiance  lurnished  at 
M.:scow's  insistence — tl.squalirted  the  sup- 
plier from  .my'meaninglul.  peaceful  trans- 
actions with  the  United  States. 

Where  does  this  leave  us  in  our  relations 
with  E:istern  Europe? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question.  I 
think  ih.it  we  oiujht  'o  begin  by  lookine  ,  t 
the  condltlon.s  which  prevail  In  that  area  and 
which  are  quite  different  from  the  rircuni- 
stances  that  applied  when  our  policies  <i 
resirictlveness  and  non-Intercourse  were 
.iriginally  conceived. 

I  think  that  It  is  obvious  to  most  of  u? 
that  the  passage  of  time,  and  various  ■ithcr 
influences,  have  brought  profound  changes 
m  the  systems  imposed  cjn  the  peoples  oi 
Eastern  Europe  during  the  port-war  decade 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  pace  if  evolutionary 
change,  experienced  under  a  single  national 
Communist  regime  is  reflected  in  various 
ways:  in  a  general  internal  liberalization:  ,i 
virtual  freedom  of  travel;  the  laree  measure 
of  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the  constituent  re- 
publics: the  voluntary  sharing  of  .mthorrv 
with  local  groups  by  the  national  Commu- 
nist Party:  the  extensive  relations  with  the 
West!  and  the  Joint  \entures  with  Western 
capital     nd  Western  firms. 

In  Hungary,  the  period  of  intense  repres- 
sion which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
movement  toward  a  national  reconcilia- 
tion," Coupled  with  that  reconciliation  has 
been  widespread  political  .imnesty,  resumed 
contacts  with  emiere  e'oups  In  the  West 
growing  trade  with  Western  Europe  and 
other  evidences  of   internal   liberalization. 

In  Rumania,  the  break  with  the  past — and 
with  MO---COW — has  been  most  apparent  in 
the  field  i^f  international  relations.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  since  1962,  Rumania  has 
been  moving  In  the  direction  of  an  Inde- 
pendent national  foreign  policy  Concur- 
rently, her  leaders  nublic  insistence  on  the 
independence  and  equality  of  all  national 
Communist  Parties  has  also  been  a  source 
of  keen  discomfort  for  the  .Soviet  leadership 
It  appears,  however,  that  internal  develop- 
ments In  that  country  have  nor  kept  pace 
with  Rumania's  strides  In  .isserting  her  na- 
tional Identity  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs 

In  Poland,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
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I'.iaiiv  observers  In  the  West,  the  promises  of 
the  ■Spnni;  in  October"  .seem  to  have  been 
all  but  fort;otten  The  bold  plans  of  Poland's 
economic  planners,  the  promising  writings 
of  her  young  sons  and  daughters,  the  new 
art  of  her  painters  and  sculptors-  none  of 
these  are  allowed  to  flourish  The  recent  acts 
of  repre.s.slon  directed  against  Polish  writers, 
stndcnt-s,  .md,  most  recently,  the  small  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  still  remain  m  i'oland.  fill 
.ill  of  us  with  dismay— and  repunnance 

In  some  parts  of  Easterm  Europe — m  Bul- 
izaria.  East  Clermany.  and  Albania  and  in  the 
i-HiVlet-controlled  Baltic  States  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia— there  is  little  evi- 
dence of  evolution  toward  moderation  and 
liberalization.  Judging  from  all  informed 
.md  impartial  reports,  the  life  of  fheir  peo- 
ples IS  no  less  dismal  and  constrained  than 
It  was  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

It  Is  in  CzechiLslovakia,  of  course,  where 
some  of  the  potentially  more  far-reaching 
changes  are  taking  jilace  today.  In  recent 
months,  the  reins  of  authority  have  pa.ssed 
to  a  new  generation  of  leaders  -Communist. 
ves,  but  also  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  conscious 
of  their  national  heritage  These  new  lead- 
ers are  apparently  al.-o  determined  ;  >  pari 
with  the  oppressive  ways  of  ilie  iiast  In 
addition,  they  appear  more  capable  i  f  real- 
izing, at  least  in  part,  the  burninp  aspira- 
tions of  the  Czechoslovak  people  for  free- 
dom and  a   better  life 

This,  then,  is  Eastern  Euro))e  Today:  an 
area  of  100  million  people  endowed  with 
substantial  human  ,.nd  natural  resources. 
changing,  evolving,  moving  m  \arylnR  de- 
grees m  the  direction  of  new  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  i  rganlzation.  Eastern 
Europe  today  is  an  urea  in  ferment.  It  is  an 
area  whose  people  have  been  ,-uppressed  too 
lone  But  it  is  also  an  urea  whose  jjeople  are 
reaching  lo  the  West,  anxious  to  resume 
many  old  relationships  and  to  fashion  new 
productive  ties. 

How  is  the  United  states  izning  to  respond 
to  these  developments  m  Eastern  Europe? 

For  my  part,  I  find  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  Government  both  the  jjredls- 
posilion  and  the  ability  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  ul  evoiulion  in  Eastern  Europe, 
The  manner  and  impact  of  that  response 
I  believe  can  advance  the  legitimate  long- 
range  interests  of  the  United  States,  II  can 
do  so  by  encouraging  the  iiace  of  change  in 
those  countries  through  increased  peaceful 
contacts,  incrcised  jieaceful  trade,  .iiid  olher 
methods 

I  hnd  similar  disposition  in  parts  of  our 
private  community— amonc  some  of  our  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  leaders,  newsmen  and 
academic  specialists,  as  well  as  imiong  some 
CIVIC  and  voluntary  organizations 

Unfortunately,  however,  that  same  dis- 
position does  not  seem  to  prevail  among  our 
national  legislators 

In  the  Congress,  by  and  large,  the  rigor- 
ous and  conflicting  attitudes  of  the  past 
remain,  f.eneraicd  tav  misunderstanding  and 
misinformation  and  supported  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  these  attitudes  are  re- 
flected in  laws  and  policies  that  restrict  our 
government's  abiiity  to  respond,  in  a  posi- 
tive way.  to  positive  developments  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

This  iiresents  a  problem  For  lookine  to 
the  task  immediately  at  hand— for  exam- 
ple—how will  the  United  -States  respond 
meaningfully  to  the  changes  taking  place  in 
Czechoslovakia' 

Is  the  United  States  going  to  move  the 
way  it  did  when  Yugoslavia  embarked  upon 
a  non-aligned  course.' 

Is  our  Ciov-rnment  going  to  agonize  for 
months  and  finally  decide  upon  half-meas- 
ures the  way  it  did  when  Poland  came  upon 
,1  turning  point  in  1956  ' 

Or  will  we  simply  continue  moving  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  isolation  from  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  European  continent  with 


which  our  national  iorlunes-for  belter  and 
for  worse — have  been  intlmntelv  connected 
since  the  dawn  ol  our  independence ,' 

I  firmly  l>elleve  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  musl  have  as  lUs  ^;oal  Ihe 
advancement  of  our  legitimate  national  in- 
terests— security  as  well  as  economic 

I  turlher  believe  that  v,e  do  ■  iir  couinry 
no  service  by  iiroscribmp  iie.ualiil  inter- 
course wilh  "one-hall  ol  iMirope  ,tn  ..rea 
which  is  both  strategic. lUv  .^nd  politically 
important  to  the  1  uture  oi  peace  In  the 
world. 

Stemming  from  those  two  i.  onvKtitms  Is 
my  urgent  hope  that  our  future  policy  to- 
ward Eastern  Europe  v.iU  oe  intelligent  .md 
realistic.  In  order  to  do  so  that  jiolicy  will 
have  to  differentiate  l)et\veen  the  countries 
ol  that  area  and  promote  desirable  changes 
Within  them,  II  must  also  expand  our  pc.ice- 
:ul  contacts,  .md  ;  trive  to  brmtt  'hem  !)ack 
•o  the  family  of  Irce  :ind  nulepiiuUiu  i.a- 
tions. 

Above  all.  I  leel  that  our  jioUiv  Mw.ird 
Eastern  Europe  should  st.^nd  on  it>  ■  wn, 
respondinc  to  the  reouirenienls  ot  .,ur  iia- 
lional  interos.l.::. 

I  here  is  a  l-re  burnini.'  m  Asia,  but  the 
sinoKc  must  not  .iond  .air  eyes  to  the 
cliances  which  are  occurrnm  in  both  East- 
ern and  Western  Europe,  I.iinp  alter  the 
conllicl  in  Southeast  A.sia  has  i  iidcd  Kur  iix- 
will  continue  as  a  1 1  ntral  .  oi.cern  ■:  our 
loreipn  policy. 

I  realize  that  it  is  dllUrult  :n  a  time 
f,f  yreat  upheavals,  when  the  paiienc".  the 
determination  and  the  resources  of  our  na- 
tion are  being  severely  tested,  to  concentrate 
on  the  requirements  ol  our  national  security 
and  material  progress  ten  .md  twenty  years 
into  the  future. 

Yet  this  is  j^reciselv  what  we  must  strive 
to  do  u  our  nation  is  poin<:  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge ol  these  troubled  times,  fallill  its 
commitment  to  the  cause  ol  freedom.  ..nd 
witness    the   dawn   of   a    lietter   era. 

The  road  to  that  l'0.;1  may  be  lone  and 
tortuous.  It  will  certainly  demand  the  bcsi 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  can  produce 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  we  are  equal 
to  the  tasks  which  history  is  imposini;  upon 
us 

I  know  that  voii— as  speciaiisis  in  this 
field  and  leaders  of  public  opinion— ap- 
I)roach  the  assignment  ot  ihis  conference 
With  one  eye  lo  the  future  This.  I  am  con- 
vinced. IS  the  only  rational  and  etlecuve  \«.av 
of  dealing  with  many  of  our  present --and 
future — problems. 

I  am  confident  that  vour  delibrrations  will 
result  in  tome  guidelines  t  /ward  thai  end. 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  F.  LUCE. 
CHAIRMAN.  CONSOLIDATED  EDI- 
SON CO.  OF  NEW  YORK.  INC. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  Charles 
F.  Luce,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.. 
addressed  the  All  Engineers  Dinner  of 
the  American  Power  Conference  m  Chi- 
cago. April  24.  1968. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy  I.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Luce's  .'Statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

UTII.ITY  Responsibility  :  A  New  Concept 
(Remarks   of    Charles   F.   Luce,   chairman   of 

the  board,  C^onsolidaied  Edi.son  Co    of  New 

Y'ork,  Inc..  before  the  all  engineers  dinner. 

American  Power  Conference.  Chicago.  111.. 

April  24,  1968) 

About  a  year  ago  when  I  was  serving  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  I  concluded  a  speech  to  the  Federal 


Bar  .Association  by  observing  that:  The 
electric  industry  iin  my  Judgment  i  will  be 
measured  as  much  liy  lUs  effect  upon  Uie 
liuality  of  our  environment  as  by  it^  ability 
I'o  provide  economical  and  reliable  energy  I 
.im  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that,  which- 
ever   yardstick    is    ..pplied,    11    will    measure 

up" 

My  vie'Wj)Oinl  then  was  that  ol  an  oriirial 
111  a  iederal  department  which  lias  im))orl  ml 
legal  responsibilities  to  protect  the  iiatur.il 
environment  of  America,  Today,  .is  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  all  electric  utility  which  serves  .. 
large  city.  I  bring  a  somewhat  diflerent 
\iewpoint  to  the  problem  of  utility  respon- 
sibility lor  protection  ol  the  environment. 
Happily  1  don't  have  to  eat  last  \  ear's  dcc- 
l.iration  of  optimism.  Working  within  the 
i-lictric  industry  as  I  have  for  the  iiast  nine 
months.  I  find  its  leaders  are  keenly  aware 
.,f  their  responsibility  to  build  and  operate 
iicllltios  thai,  insolar  ;us  practicable  will 
protect  and  even  improve  the  natural  en- 
\ironment  I  lind.  also,  a  growinc  awareness 
o,  responsibilltv  to  protect  .md  improve  not 
Just  the  natural  envircnmeni  Init  the  social 
and  economic  environment  ol  the  communi- 
ties .served  bv  the  utilities.  This  latter  con- 
cern, in  the  end.  niav  prove  to  be  the  more 
significant  to  our  Industry'^  -;.nd  our  na- 
tion's   -future 

The  classic  statement  of  public  utilltv  re- 
sponsibilltv is  that  ,1  iiiiblic  utilir.    Mis  the 
d'ulv   to   provide   .■.dequalo  service   'o  all   ap- 
plicants   at    re.isonable    prices    and    Without 
.iiscrinunation     For    iiutalic    utilities    which 
supply   electric   enerev   this   is  an   enormous 
responsibility   Not  only  nuiM  the  t.tilitv  kui>- 
ply  today's  needs  of  its  customers  for  electric 
energy,    it    must    lorecubt    what    those   needs 
will  be  decides  into  ihe  lut'ire.  at'd  make  in- 
vestment commitments  ijf  larce  sums  it  c.ip- 
ital    based    unou    the    forecasts     If   construe 
lion    costs    or    interest    rates    are    hitth.    the 
utility  c  iTinot  wait  for  more  f.ivorable  con- 
ditions   before    it    makes    these    investment    ^ 
commiiments.  Nor.  pertorce.  <".n  any  utility 
decide,  .is  some  iiidUEtrlal  corporations  have 
decided,    to    move    us    operation    to   another 
part  of  the  country  where  investment  ofipor- 
luniiv  .s.eems  belter  A  iiublic  utility  i.s  loined 
in    perpetual    wedlock,    for    better    and    Tor 
worse,  to  ihe  community  il  serves. 

.As  large  as  this  traditional  responsibility 
may  be.  today  a  new  and  even  l.irgcr  concept 
of  utility  responsibility  is  emcrpmc.  It  is  not 
a  subslinne  for.  but  a  logical  extension  ol. 
the  traditional  responsibility  It  says  ih.il.  as 
public  uiillties.  we  must  not  only  jirovide 
good  .service  to  all  upon  lust  terms,  but  we 
must  do  so  irith  due  n-qard  for  protrc:'-nq- - 
,-rcn  improving— Ihr  rnrironmriit.  And  it 
extends  not  only  to  concern  for  the  natural 
environment — clean  air,  jiure  water,  the  nat- 
ural l.mdscape,  quietude — but  .ilso  for  the 
social  and  economic  environment  of  the 
fommunitics  we  serve  II  lias  be.^ome  verv 
important  t.o  uliliiies  whether  Nearoes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  have  decent  Jobs  and  honsinc 
and  education  and  recreation  It  has  become 
important  not  just  because  it  is  morilly 
right  Init  because  as  jRiblic  utilities  we  nave 
,m  interest  m  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  all  the  jieople  we  serve.  They  are  our 
customers.  If  the  social  and  economic  vlt  il- 
iiy  of  our  cities  wanes,  our  investors  'ni- 
ployees.  and  consumers  are  direcllv  md 
.idversely  affected. 

The  new  concept  'i  public  ■ililiiv  re- 
sponsibilltv is  not  easily  applied  For  rx- 
imiple.  should  a  utility  spend  «-140  million 
to  ])iil  25  miles  of  transmi.ssion  lines  un- 
derground when  they  can  be  placed  overhead 
for  \l2  million'  If  so.  who  should  pay  the 
added  costs:  the  people  who  live  m  the  areas 
where  the  lines  are  to  be  buried  and  thus 
benefit  directly''  All  the  cusVMiers.  through 
rates?  Taxpayers?  Which  t.ixpayers:  ifx-al. 
swte  or  federal.'  Suppose  a  utility  operates 
m  a  market  wi'h  an  adequate  supply  of 
skilled  l.ibor.  Should  it  nevertheless  expend 
money  to  train  members  of  underprivileged 
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fCP'.ips  to  nils*  their  levels  of  opportunity? 
Should  ratepa>fr<.  it  taxpayers  l>ear  the  c<»t 
of  the  training  pri>grani'>  Should  .1  utility 
spend  i2  iniUlDn  t'Xtra  to  in.ilce  .»  ^eneratlti^ 
siAUon  l>etter  lookinst.  .vnd  perliapt>  buutl  .1 
jilay^ounO  next  door  to  11?  How  >leeply 
Ihouid  It  i^et  into  public  recreation?  Is  iu)t 
it«  primary  duty  tn  provide  plentiful  low- 
i-ost    i.-nergy'' 

There  is  i\  ittititrnl  tempt.itlon.  I  think,  to 
go  overboard  for  protection  or  the  environ- 
ment T"  be  tor  utitiir.il  beauty  .iiid  !>ocial 
justice  IS  like  being  tar  motherhood  and 
the  tlag  But  A-e  must  remember,  iis  electric 
p'lbllc  utilities,  ih.it  the  bnsic  job  entrusted 
to  lus  by  .■vocu'ty  ,b  the  provision  <if  plentiful, 
reliable,  economic  electric  energy  We  can- 
not perform  that  job  without  .some  impact 
on  the  environment  It  is  not  our  option  to 
flecline  'o  serve  new  electric  Icjnds.  which 
IS  The  only  way  that  we  could  .iltoi?ether 
preserve  what  rem\ins  of  the  nation's  natural 
environment  If  we  build  .1  nuclear  plant 
we  will  dl.scharge  unnatural  heat  into  the 
waters  or  into  the  air.  If  we  build  a  pumped 
storage  project,  we  will  create  iin  iinnaturiil 
reservoir  in  the  hills  If  we  install  let  engines 
III  the  cities  to  meet  peak  electric  loud*,  we 
will  create  unnatural  :iolse  viid  .ilr  pollution 

But  .IS  electric  utilities  we  are  not  alone 
in  changing  nat.ire.  Does  a  well  designed 
electric  trunhmisslon  II:  e  dam  kge  the  natural 
landscape  :U>y  more  than  a  bridge  or  a  .super- 
highw:i\'  Can  MX-iety  afford  to  place  -ill 
transmission  lines  underBnuind  any  mure 
than  to  replace  all  briii^es  and  superhigh- 
ways with  tunnels'  .\re  the  .trchltectural 
achievements  o!  man  alw.iys  necessarily  in- 
terior to  the  natural  landscape'  These  broad 
c|urstions  I  'hink.  can  fte  .inswered  ciulte 
family  But  in  particular  cases,  there  are  very 
hard  questions  which  can  be  resolved  only 
bv  exercising  that  exclusive  (pialltv  we  call 
^ood    nidgment. 

In  the  p;ist.  engineers  who  comprise  most 
of  the  technical  competence  of  a  modern 
electric  utility,  have  not  been  speclallv 
trained  by  our  colleges  to  make  this  type  of 
decision  ilthough  modern  curricula  of  pro- 
ijre.sslve  rnglneerlng  .schools  .ire  beginning  to 
offer  'his  new  perspectue  Traditionally,  en- 
gineering <llsc!pllne  lias  me;tsiired  runctlon. 
economv.  strength.  :ind  -.afety — but  not 
aesthetics  or  jtoclal  utility  Tliere  is  a  great 
challenge  to  our  engineering  schC)ols--and  I 
know  thev  will  meet  It— to  add  these  new 
dlmerjslons  to  the  training  of  their  gnuluaies 

What  disciplines  do  train  a  utllllv  execu- 
tive "o  .ipply  the  new  concepts  of  public  util- 
ity responoiblUty'  Surely,  engineering  must 
be  t*ie  st.irtlng  point,  and  the  teachings  of 
economics  and  accounting  also  are  impor- 
tant But  .irchltects  and  doctors  and  chem- 
ists and  ecologlsts  mvist  be  consulted,  too; 
and  when  utilities  .aldress  thenvselves  to  so- 
cial and  community  problems,  they  must 
consult  etlucitors.  political  scientists,  sociol- 
ogists and  psychologists.  There  Is  another 
discipline  I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  the 
Ifiw  Perhaps  the  lawyer,  ."schooled  to  assemble 
and  organize  relevant  facts  to  apply  logic, 
and  to  deal  with  contentious  ?ltuatlflns.  Is 
.IS  well  i^tiulpped  .is  anv  protessional  man 
to  grapple  with  the  management  decisions 
of  a  modern  utility  At  any  rate,  this  point 
of  view  has  fnund  some  acceptance  .xmong 
my  brothers  at  the  bar! 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  courts, 
which  are  started  bv  lawvers  will  have  an 
easy  time  i->nf-^rcing  :he  new  .'oncept  of  utU- 
nv  responsiblUtv  In  general.  I  doubt  that  Its 
enforcement  will  lie  in  the  court,*,  nor  even 
prlm;uilv  in  admlnlstratue  bodies  It  In- 
volves dailv  questions  of  judgment  .ind  of 
tiiste  that  the  princitiles  ■■■i  '■lari-  rti'ri-^it  and 
the  procedural  delavs  of  due  process  are  111- 
eqiiippe<l  to  deal  with.  But  f  here  Is  a  tribunal 
In  which  the  new  concept  will  be  enforced. 
It  Is  indeed,  the  ultimate  Judge  of  the  worth 
of  all  economic  and  social  institutions.  I 
refer  of  course,  to  public  opinion   If  our  in- 


dustry t»  to  keep  the  public  respect  and 
"'»t»em  It  liAi  c.iriied  upon  widch  our  privi- 
lege to  .*rvi>  llie  public  uilirnaiely  rest* — 
we  have  no  cnoice  out  to  apply  a  brond  con- 
i  ept  of  public  utility  responsiOtllty, 

How  to  linance  the  new  concept  of  utility 
u-simnslbillty  is  another  hard  (lueslloii  Unl- 
Ules  .trr  not  eleemosynary  nislitulioii».  All 
cost4  ol  >.ervice  inu-st  be  retlected  in  our 
ral4-6.  or  charged  to  the  Company's  ^lock- 
holders  .m  corp»)rate  kjllts.  Investors  .ire  en- 
titled to  earn  a  lalr  return-on  the  uuebinjent 
ol  ttioir  .savings  If  a  jMrticuLir  utility  does 
not  oiler  investors  a  rciusoiiable  return,  they 
will  place  their  savings  with  another  com- 
jKiny  which  does  This  u  a  lonslderation  that 
every  utility  manager,  confronted  by  the 
tremendous  need  lor  new  capital  to  tlnance 
expansion.  Is  coaalanlly  ,iware  of 

riius  lar  I  have  sp«>ken  only  in  general 
terms  of  the  new  concept  <  f  utility  responsi- 
bility Speclhcully.  what  docs  it  mean''  Let  me 
Illustrate,  lor  a  lew  niinut«?s.  by  examples  of 
liow  we  are  seeking  to  apply  11  In  New  'Vork 
City  and  Westchester  County  I  hasten  to 
>ay  that  we  make  no  cl.iims  at  the  Edison 
Company  rjj  ijreater  accomplUSimcnt  1:1  this 
area  than  many  ither  electric  utilities  wluch 
serve  large  cities 

Looking  nrst  at  concern  for  protecting  tlie 
natural  environment,  the  biggest  concern  m 
New  'Vork  City  18  cleon  ,iir  Con  Edison  is 
by  no  means  the  worst  air  polluter  Motor 
\ehicles,  which  emit  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  total  load  of  air  pollutants,  must  be 
awarded  that  dubious  distinction,  Incinera- 
t  )rs  of  upajtmeiit  houses,  otflce  buildings,  in- 
ilustries.  and  the  municipal  sanitation  de- 
partment put  more  than  twice  as  much  par- 
ticulate mutter  into  New  'Vork't>  air  as  the 
Edison  Companv  The  lurn.ices  oi  New  York 
buildings  wluch  burn  high  sulfur  residual 
oil  put  as  mc.ch  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  a:r  as 
all  I'f  our  plants.  In  1967  our  plants  contrib- 
uted less  than  half  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  in 
New  York  City's  air  .ind  al)out  15  percent  of 
the  particulates  Overall  we  are  responsible 
for  not  more  than  12  percent  of  the  (ora( 
.ilr  pollution  in  the  city  But  our  cu.stomers. 
who  dally  see  our  till,  gaily  painted  smoke- 
stacks, quite  nattsrally  give  us  rredlt  for 
causing  a  much  bigger  share  of  the  problem 

Our  ultimate  giial  is  to  eliminate  every  Con 
Edison  smokestack  in  town,  and  to  reduce  to 
zero  our  contribution  of  air  pollution.  Our 
long-range  solution  to  the  nroblem  Is  nuclear 
energy  and,  hopefully,  pumped  storage.  By 
1980  we  expect  to  generate  75  percent  of  our 
electricitv  m  nuclear  plants,  compared  to 
onlv  4  percent  today 

We  al.so  have  shorter-range  sohit'.ons  to  cur 
part  of  New  Yi>rk  City's  .iir  pollution  prob- 
lem .Soon  we  will  have  spent  5150  million 
on  air  pollution  control  devices,  including 
precipitators  that  remove  ;»9  perrent  of  the 
ash  from  the  stacks  of  our  coal  burning 
plaiits  Since  last  November  all  the  !uel  oil 
we  burn  has  contained  only  I  percent  sulfur, 
and  starting  ne.xt  month  all  the  coal  we 
burn  wi'l  have  I  percent  or  less  sulfur  In 
K'08  we  v«^ll  reduce  our  .stick  emissions  of 
ulfur  dioxide  and  particulate  matter  by 
roughly  ore-third  We  also  are  seeking  a 
change  in  oil  import  regulations  comparable 
to  that  in  effect  on  the  Wheat  Coast,  which 
would  enable  us  to  buv.  economically,  fil 
with  as  little  as  .i  lOths.  or  even  3  lOths.  of 
one  percent  sulfur  content  We  have  offered 
TO  .-'fslst  the  City  to  build  efHcient.  central 
Incinerators  which  would  burn  refuse  with- 
out air  pollution,  and  pmduce  hv-product 
stenm  we  would  purrtiase  tj  supply  steam 
customers 

As  we  attempt  to  solve  the  air  pclUitlon 
problem  through  nticelar  power  plants,  we 
must  face  up  to  another  kind  of  pollution — 
thermal  dlscharge.s — which  may  prove  even 
!iar<ler  and  more  expensive  to  control  than 
Tlr  pollution  The  most  efficient  nuclear 
plants  discharge  about  two-thirds  of  their 
total  energy  as  low  grpde  heat  Even  the  most 
efficient    coal-burning    electric    plants    dis- 


charge about  50  percent  ol  their  energy  lu 
this  manner.  This  waste  heat  must  be  dis- 
sipated either  into  the  atmosphere  by  cool- 
ing towers,  or  into  a  natural  body  of  ci«i| 
vvat«T.  Cooling  towers  are  tvpically  tall  and 
ugly,  and  Irequenlly  emit  a  plume  of  steam. 
They  are  also  expensive  It  the  watvle  heal 
li  dissipated  into  a  natural  body  of  water,  it 
may  adversely  affect  the  aquatic  lit,h  and 
plant  life.  The  best  solution  would  be  ui  tinu 
a  use  lor  the  waste  heat,  but  since  it  l.s  low 
iirade  this  is  not  eijsy  The  next  best  solution. 
we  think,  is  to  build  the  nuclear  plants  on 
lari^e  bodies  of  water  capable  oi  .ibsorblug 
the  heat  discharge  without  cliimage  10  the 
ecology.  In  our  ca.se.  tidewater  locations  are 
the  best  pi>ssi  bill  tics  .Ml  of  the  British  com- 
mercial nuclear  plants,  I  understand.  liavr> 
been  located  on  tidewater 

By  no  means  does  the  foregoing  constitute 
a  ccmplcte  •atalogue  of  the  Edison  Com- 
pany's concerns  l'<r  the  natural  environment 
To  improve  the  city's  rippearance.  we  are 
removing  all  of  our  old  k»s  .storage  tanks, 
rcnovatini;  the  exteriors  (.f  generating  jta- 
t lulls,  placing  all  distribution  lines  in  new 
siibcilvlslons  underground.  To  make  the  city 
less  niiisy.  we  are  procuring  new  and  quieter 
equipment  to  break  the  city  pavement,  and 
installing  transformers  which  produce  a 
minimum  hum.  In  suburban  Westchester 
County,  we  have  announced  that  we  will  not 
Jtek  new  rights  ot  wav  lor  transmi.s.sion  lines 
.^fter  we  have  used  existing  rights  of  way  to 
the  maximum  extent,  additional  high  volt- 
age lines   will  he  placed  underground. 

(Jar  concern  Ii r  the  social  and  economic 
environment  of  oitr  service  urea  thus  far  has 
ueen  expressed  mainly  in  employment 
pi'llcies.  Thirty  percent  ot  our  new  employees 
l.wt  vcar  were  Negreos  and  Puerto  Ricans 
.Some  12  percent  ol  our  total  wcrk  force  now 
come  !rom  these  minority  groups.  About  10'. 
percent  of  our  skilled  craftsmen  come  from 
these  groups,  as  do  8  5  percent  of  our  white 
collar  employees  In  cooperation  with  Local 
1  2.  Utility  Workers  of  America,  we  have  a 
new  job  training  program  for  high  school 
dropouts,  and  a  new  part-time  employment 
program  lor  high  juniors  and  seniors  In  dan- 
ger of  dropping  .)ut  because  of  economic 
pre.ssures  Both  (programs  can  lead  to  perma- 
nent employment  with  us. 

In  addition  to  these  employment  ..nd 
training  programs  designed  to  get  at  the  root 
cause  of  urban  and  racial  problem.s.  we  par- 
ticipate in  short-range  programs  designed  to 
ease  the  more  immediate  pressures.  We  have 
developed  a  vacant  lot  near  a  generating 
plant  into  two  bivseball  diamonds  .uid  .1  loot- 
ball  field,  rhls  year,  perhaps  through  the 
Urban  Coalition,  we  will  make  a  linancial 
contribution  to  support  summer  programs 
devised  by  the  Citv  of  New  York.  These  in- 
clude youth  councils,  play  streets,  sprinkler 
caps,  night  lighting  of  playfields,  street 
movies,  bookmobiles,  bus  trips  to  outlying 
recreation  .>re;is,  and  the  l:ke 

We  are  heavily  involved  with  the  New  YorK 
Yankees  and  the  New  York  Met,s  baseball 
teams  in  a  special  baseball-community  rela- 
tions program  growing  out  of  our  partial 
sponsorship  this  year  of  Yankee  and  -Me: 
telecasts.  The  two  teams  are  giving  the  City 
about  800.000  Iree  b.aseball  tickets  for  dis- 
tribution to  underprivileged  youngsters.  For 
the  Y,\nkee  games,  Cuti  Eilison  is  providing 
free  score  cards  with  scoring  instructions. 
and  a  former  major  league  baseball  star  to  sir 
with  the  youngsters  to  ansv^er  questions  and 
discuss  strategy  both  before  and  during  the 
games.  We  also  will  sponsor  b.iseball  rlinici?. 
.md  baseball  leagues  and  Y.aikee  pl.iyer  vi.sit.s 
to  schools.  Con  Edison  and  the  Yankees  wiK 
give.  Jointly,  several  college  scholarships  We 
are  working  on  similar  but  not  necessarily 
Identical  programs  with  the  Mets  in  an  effort 
to  help  cool  off  the  .summer 

There  is  much  more  that  we  can  do,  and 
hope  to  do.  to  help  solve  our  city's  problems 
I  hop*  we  can  cooperate  more  closely  with 


i 


•iie  i)ubllc  schools  U)  make  their  vocational 
tsliuational  programs  more  etfective  I  hope, 
•ix)  that  we  i.m  lake  uii  uctue  role  ill  hou.s- 
ing  programs,  t specially  the  remodeling  and 
upgratlint;  .1  older  housiiit:  wiihm  the  city.  1 
cannot  l(;rbear  mentioning,  either,  another 
way  in  which  we  contribute  to  the  city's 
social  and  economic  benerment:  we  pay  8 
percent  of  ah  the  re.il  e.stat*'  taxes  collected 
by  New  York  Cltv 

'My    remarks    have   been    limited    to   utility 
responsibiiiiv     lor     protentng     the    environ- 
ment   In  closing,  however  I  should  point  out 
•h.a  throughout  the  bu.slness  community,  of 
•vvhlch  electric  utilities  are  only  a  part,  there 
IS  being  articulated  a  new  sense  of  environ- 
mental    rrsp.jiisibiluv      Business     must,     ot 
rourse,  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  lor  profits. 
They    are    the    savings,    which,    when    rein- 
vested,  enable  our  e<-onomy   to  expand.  The 
most   etticient    economies   in    the   world,   and 
those  which  distribute  their  benetits  among 
the    people   most   widely    and   equitably,   are 
organized  on  the  profit  principle   But  v^'llhin 
the  fr.imework  ol  this  profit  system  there  is 
unquestionablv  .1  quickening  ot  concern  lor 
the  impact  oi   business  decisions  on  the  en- 
vironment that  can  only  auger  well  for  the 
luture  of  our  land,  and  our  form  of  society. 
That,  however,  is  another  story  for  another 
time. 


SNOOPERITIS"  IN  .AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


Mr,  LONG  ol  Mi.s.soun  Mr,  President, 
one  (if  Bill  Brother'.^  most  jiowerful  tools 
l.s  snoopiuc.  Whether  .snoopmu  i.s  con- 
ducted by  Oovernment  agencies  or  by 
private  eoir.;>anie.s.  the  net  result  is  the 
lurtlieranco  ot  a  police-.state  psycholopy. 
We  all  know  that  corporate  and  Indus- 
trial .snoopuv^  IS  now  beinc  conducted  on 
a  t;rand  .scale  An  intere.stinR  sidelisht  ot 
this  is  the  tact  that  many  of  the  snoopers 
m  business  are  cx-I-'BI  agents  who  are 
hired  by  companies  to  spy  on  their  own 
cinplovees  or  on  other  companies. 

Mr  E,  .-^  "BiH"  Butler,  writing  in  the 
St  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  .suggests  that 
many  "1  these  ex-FBI  agents  are 
' lemons' '  that  were  booted  out  of  the  Bu- 
reau. Nevertheless,  because  of  the  pres- 
tit:e  of  tl^.c  Bureau,  these  ex-agents  are 
able  to  sell  themselves  to  companies  sim- 
l)ly  because  thev  at  one  time  or  another 
worked  for  the  elite  FBI.  To  help  remedy 
this  situation.  Mr.  Butler  recommends 
that  the  FBI  i;ive  all  departing  agents  a 
certificate  similar  to  an  honorable  dis- 
ci;arpe.  .•\ny  company  hiring  such  ex- 
a  gents  should  routinely  request  to  .see 
tills  document. 

This  is  certainly  an  interesting  .sug- 
^restion  and  one  wh.ich  the  Bureau  may 
wish  to  adopt, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Mr,  Butlers  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  lollows: 

■'SNOOPERITIS      iNViDKS    .SOME    BUSINESSES 

I  By  E-  A-  ■  Bill"  Butler) 
•T  got  a  man  in  the  Justice  Department, 
can  get  me  anvthinft  I  want,  Man  m  Albany, 
too  'Vt'ornev  Cieiieral  s  ctlice.  ^ei  me  any- 
thing New  York  Police  Department,  credit 
bureaus,  you  name  :t.  Can  reach  in,  nobody 
knows  a  tiling— " 

The  man  was  cirunk  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  a  habitual  drunk.  Maybe  he  just  had 
an  especiallv  liquid  lunch  with  a  client.  But 
his  ludgment  was  so  poor,  he  called  me  up 
wiie'n    he    got    back    to    hi.s    ottice,    and    tried 


,,nce  more  to  sell  me  m-s  servu  es  three 
things  m  his  long  harangue  especially  dis- 
turbed me 

He  named  a  half  dozen  I  ip  V  i-    companies 
who  retained  his  services 

He  billed  himself  as  an  ex-I-BI  nun 
Every    one    of    the    things    he    hoa.sled    nc 
could  do  lor  me  was  illegal 

In  my  travels  around  the  uation  I  h.ivc 
notiCPd'm  a  haphazard  way  the  uslunishintr 
number  of  ex-FBI  men  who  have  been  hired 
by  corporations  to  take  charge  ol  what  is 
(jften  called  "internal  security  "  In  tnese 
days  of  high-powered,  hmh-ievel  corporate 
spying,  and  widespread  thievery  .muing  em- 
ployes, It  mav  be  lamentably  ueces-sary  to 
create  such  jobs  But  ihere  are  several  po- 
tential dangers  which  ought  to  be  Iranklv 
discussed. 

1-irst,  there  has  been  ,i  dcnnite  tendencv 
to  accept  the  self-billed  ■ex-FBI  man'  .:.s  a 
bona  tide  reproduction  ul  J.  Kdgar  Hoover 
himseli.  No  one  admires  the  FBI  more  ihan 
I  do.  But  even  Mr.  Hoover  must  be  willuu; 
to  admit  that  like  every  elite  organization. 
they  hnd  alter  a  time  they  have  hired  a  cer- 
tain number  ot  lemons,  and  they  (juicliy 
weed  them  out  I  was  a  Marine  during  \V<jrld 
War  II  and  1  believe  that  the  Corps  trains 
better  turhting  men  tnan  .mv  other  orL'ani- 
zation  in  the  world.  lOkay,  t>kay,  \ou  .^rniy 
guys.  I'll  admit  vou  won  a  couple  ol  battles 
without  us,  I  But  I  know  that  the  Marine 
Corps  issues  a  certain  pereenta^^e  ol  dis- 
honorable discharges  each  year.  Tht  trouble 
With  the  FBI  is,  in  Us  anxiety  to  maintain 
Its  unblemished  imaee.  it  quietly  separates 
us  foul  balls,  without  even  ..  hint  ot  expla- 
nation whv. 

This  enables  the  bad  actors  to  go  right  out 
and  compete  with  the  «ood  guys,  men  who 
liave  imbibed  the  Bureau's  high  ethical  and 
adminis'.rative  standards.  This  in  turn  leads 
10  the  second,  equally  alarmmtr  phenome- 
p.oni  the  tendency  :>)r  (  ompanles  10  use 
these  security  jieople  to  '  cet  .soniethiiii.'"  on 
'.heir  own  executives 

I  know  of  some  c  jnip  mies  where  'op 
executives,  even  the  jiresident  of  the  com- 
])anv,  are  afraid  to  talk  irankly  on  iheir  own 
telephones.  Imagine  what  this  does  to  a 
man's  loyalty,  not  to  mention  his  etfcctive- 
ness. 

.Sometimes  the  motr.e  i-^  simply  rjmpany 
politics.  .Some'.imes  it  is  the  machinations 
of  the  security  man  himself,  who  is  out 
to  build  a  little  empire,  olten  in  cihoots 
with  another  ambiuous  executive.  Whatever 
the  motive,  once  snooperitis  infects  a  com- 
pany, ii  can  balloon  into  a  situation  that 
lipproaches  police  state  psychology 

.Several  ihing.s  tan  and  sliould  'le  tione 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  iilaaue.  The 
FBI  ought  to  give  a  certificate,  approximat- 
ing an  honorable  discharge,  on  separating 
from  the  Bureau,  and  employers  ought  oj 
routinely  ask  for  such  a  document  The  pos- 
sibllUy  of  snooperitis.  .aid  the  ir-e  of  secu- 
rity pnx-edures  should  oe  di.'cussed  frankly 
and  openlv  ..t  the  highest  levels  of  every 
companv  where  thev  are  in  use  The  security 
director"  should  report,  n(.it  merely  to  one 
m  m  taut  to  a  commif.ee.  personally  and 
and  carefully  telected  by  the  chief  executive 
cffi:er. 

It  would  be  one  c,f  the  _-reat  ironies  o't 
history,  if  -American  busine-,s  .mccumocd  10 
totalitarian  techniques  :rom  within,  while 
bravely  flying  the  flag  of  tree  ehternri-e  on 
its  masthead. 


INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS, 
A  LIVE  AND  VITAL  ISSUE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Organizatioirs  of  Women  from 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  comixjsed 
of  12  separate  uroups.  i.ssued  a  short 
time  ago  a   concise   memorandum  last- 


ing 29  violatioivs  of  human  rijihts  of 
more  than  150  million  men  and  women 
m  Central  and  Eastern  EuroiJe 

This  carefully  documented  paper  was 
prepared  for  study  by  participants  at 
the  InUMi-mtional  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  which  concludes  this  week  at 
Ttheran,  Iran, 

In  the  int^-rests  of  humanity,  I  do 
Lienuinelv  hope  the  memoi-andum  .serves 
as  a  graphic  reminder  to  the  conferees 
that  freedom-lovmg  nations  must  dili- 
i-ently  strive  toward  iirotectmu  the  right 
of  people  (vei-vwhere  to  live  without  fear 
of  national,  relmious.  or  racial  discrimi- 
nation. 

I  al.so  liopc  that  the  Senate  will  ix>r- 
ceive  the  same  obligation  to  move 
quickly  t.i  condemn  violations  of  man's 
inherent  dignity  and  vote  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Human  Ri^hUs  Conven- 
tuiiis  on  Forced  Labor,  Gi-nocide.  Free- 
dom of  .As.sociation.  and  the  Pohtical 
Riuhts  ot  Women. 

It  IS  important  for  the  Senators  to 
cxannne  this  conci.se  document:  there- 
lore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  REcop.n. 

Tliere  bemu  no  ob.iection.  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECor.D.  as  follows: 
From    the   riuu>d   Organizations  ol    Women 
From  Central  and  E.istern  Europe  | 

MlMORANDUM  TO  OoVERNMENT  HKPRESENIA- 
IIVES  ATTENDINC.  -iiie  INTERN.\T10N.M.  toN- 
KERENCE    ON     HUMAN     HlllIITS     IN     ■rKH^:H.^N, 

Ir,vn  .'\prii.  '22  TO  May  13.  19fyH 
riic  (.eneral  .-^s.semblv  ul  fnc  United  Na- 
tions ^-.dopted  and  proclaimed  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  on  December 
10  l'J4H  "U.S  a  common  standard  on  achieve- 
ment for  :'ll  peoples  and  iiatKm.-."  Now. 
f.venty  vears  later,  m  the  International  ^  ear 
lor  Human  HighUs.  we  women,  organized  into 
issociations  lifted  below,  enjovmp  ireedom 
of  speech  and  beliel  and  Ireedom  from  Icar 
.nd  want  which  were  proclaimed  as  funda- 
mental human  rights  es.sential  to  the  dignity 
•u-id  worth  of  human  persons,  'ire  mmdiul 
of  the  plight  01  more  than  150  million  men 
and  women  m  Central  .md  Eastern  Europe 
whose  humi:n  rights  are  violated  m  cre.it  or 
L'reiter  me.isiire. 

We  present  this  Memor.mdum  to  you  as  u 
oarticipi.nt  in  the  Internationi>l  Conterence 
on  Human  Rights  to  be  held  in  Teheran 
April  22  to  Mav  U,  1068.  to  call  your  at'en- 
uon  to  the  loUowmg  violalion.s.  ..rticle  Jjy 
article,  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Hinhts. 

Article  1.  Equalilv  in  dignity  and  rights 
■■re  denied  to  non-Commumsts  in  the  Com- 
munist countries  on  the  basis  of  social  origin 
and  -.iirth  m  -omc.  on  national  origin  m 
others  ,  ,      . 

Article  2.  The  riphts  and  freedoms  which 
everyone  is  to  be  e-ititled  to  in  the  Dvclar..- 
tion"  .ire  denied  on  the  basis  of  language, 
religion  polit.cal  or  other  opinions,  nauoni'l 
or    social    oriirin.    propertv.    birth    or    <:ther 

st.itus. 

Article  3,  Everyone  tloes  not  ."avc  the  ri^tnt 
to'libertv  and  'ecuritv  of  person, 

.\rticle  4,  Forced  labor,  which  is  .virtual 
slJverv  and  .servitude,  exists.  In  all  countries 
■indcrthe  Soviet  regime,  women  are  lorced 
to  do  work  detrimental  10  their  health  and 
■.vell-being. 

-irtir-le  b  Torture,  cruel,  inhuini.n  or  (le- 
-r'lding  treatment  and  punishment  are  ap- 
plied   to   achieve   totalitarian   conlormity. 

Article  6,  Everyone  is  not  recognized  a.s  a 
ijerson  before  the  l-'W. 

^rt'cles  7  .-nd  a.  Judges  are  not  bound  bs 
the  laws  the  constitutions  jet  forth,  but  by 
ordinances   and   decrees   of    the   administra- 
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don  and  by  the  peoples'  clemorratic  order" 
which  are  Uetennlned  ay  the  Communist 
P.ir'.v.  LU'cordlng  to  its  requirements  at  anv 
iflven  period  There  is  nn  effective  recourse 
for  .icts  violating  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  cltuen  to  equal  protection  of  the  law 

Articles  9  and  in  Millions  of  people  have 
been  subjected  to  arbitrary-  irresfs.  deten- 
tion or  rieportfttlon.  deprived  at  equality  t-T 
a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  .m  independent 
md  impartial  tribune,  before  being  sen- 
■enced 

Article  11  Those  under  .irbltrary  urrest  .\ie 
t>rt^umed  i^uUty  before  a  secret  >r  rnonstre 
'rial 

Article  12  The  right  to  privacy,  in  family. 
hdine  or  iti  i.-orrespi>iideri(e  is  constantly  vio- 
lated and  no  ;aw  exists  lu  <lve  protection 
against  such  interference 

Articles  13  and  14  Tlie  right  to  freedom 
of  movement  and  residence  within  the 
borders  "t  each  state  and  "he  right  to  lenve 
iiiv  oountrv.  including  their  iwn  .ire  denied 
the  cltlzzens.  The  right  to  nk  a.*vlum  irom 
persecution  Is  ronsldered  a  irime  or  treunon 

.Vrtlcle  15  Nationality  rights  hjne  been 
revoked  for  criticism  or  oppiwltlon  to  Com- 
munist injustices  .Soviet  citizenship  was  im- 
posed en  matte  upon  pe<.>ple  of  occupied 
■ountrles  wTthout  their  consent 

.■\rfli-!p  17"  Properties  were  conllsc-ited  wjth- 
'Ut  remuneration  and  where  'here  waa  re- 
sistance to  relinquishment  of  property,  ar- 
restji.  mass  deportations  and  even  deaths  re- 
sulted 

.\rtlcles  18  and  19  FY'ixlom  of  thought 
onsclence  and  religion,  opinion  and  expres- 
sion, .«  IS  the  rlitht  to  seek  and  receive  ;n- 
ormatton  and  ideas  through  ma«s  medl.i 
:ram  non-Communist  countries,  are  pro- 
iublted 

Article  20    Wlule   the  constitution   seem- 

aglv   guarantees   the   right   of   .assembly.   :n 

reality  no  organization  may  exist,  no  .issem- 

bly    held,    unless   sanctioned    and   controlled 

')v  the  retflme 

Article  21  TJie  aiII  ,>f  the  people  :s  not  the 
■>asis  of  ^he  authority  of  the  government 
Kvprvone  Is  compelled  to  vote  In  these  c^un- 
ries  But  'hev  an  mly  vote  v"  for  the  Com- 
:nuni*t-5electe<l  .■single  list  of  .'■andldatea 
They  cannot  vcte  'lo.  nor  c.\n  names  be  vtrit- 
•en  into  the  ballots 

.\rucie  22  Scx-ial  security  is  meted  out  very 
Uscrlmlniitely 

.\rticle  J3.  FYee  choice  of  employment  and 
'ist  »nd  tavorabte  conditions  of  work  are 
imited  -o  a  small  privileged  cla^s  Factory 
irui  agncultiiral  workers  lack  even  primitive 
s.initarv  r.icilltles  trade  unions,  instead  of 
prr.tecting  workers'  interests,  serve  the  in- 
"•r<--;ts  of  -he  Employer  State. 

Article  26  Discrimination  in  education  is 
•!ie  ruie  Educ  iiion  is  aimed  not  to  promote 
smlt'rstandlni.'.  tolenince  and  friendship 
.:;'.  •Mg  all  nations,  or  racial  or  religious 
,roups.  but  :.ither  to  teach  them  hatred  for 
ul  except   'hose   in  the  Communist  sphere 

.Article  27  There  .are  restrictions  on  the 
-;ght  to  participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
■ommunif.  The  restnctions  demand  con- 
' orming  to  Party  directives  Writers  have 
!een  persecuted  and  sentenced  to  long  terms 
n  Jail  and  forced  labor  camps  because  they 
lemanded  rights  guaranteed  in  their  constl- 
•utions  iir  because  of  free  expression  of  opln- 
.  m  and  independent  thinking 

.Article  29  The  free  .ind  full  fle^elopment 
'f  mdividtiiil  personality  is  restricted  necaiise 
■:  the  duties  imposed  by  the  community. 

Having  listed  'he  •1  Jlntions  of  these  human 
rights.  It  behooves  us  to  call  attention  to 
•he  fact  that  although  the  General  .Assembly 
.dopted  a  resolution  In  1952  enutied  'The 
."^ight  of  Peoples  .ind  Nations  to  Self-deter- 
:ninatlon.  "  this  fundamental  right  which  is 
I  prerequisite  'o  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
auman  rights,  hits  been  denied  to  the  peoples 
mder  Soviet  rule 

Human  rights  could  be  greatly  advanced 
ciurmg  -his  Human  Rights  Year  if  Member 
-States  of  the  United  Nations  would  carrv  out 


the  moral  obligations  that  the  Declaration 
imposes  and  ratify  and  implement  the  Cov- 
tjnanrs  and  other  Human  Rights  Conventions 
.iidopted  by  the  United  N.itlons 

On  October  26  1966  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  called  for  the  urgent 
const deritt Ion  of  ways  and  means  of  irfljjrov- 
ing  the  I'apmclty  of  the  United  Nations  to 
put  an  end  to  violations  of  human  rights 
wherever  thev  occur 

We  request  most  earnestly  that  the  viola- 
tions (jrlefly  listed  .itKJve  in  countries  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  be  considered  among 
thcjse  to  be  stopped  in  other  areas  of  the 
world 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Baltic  Women's  Council:  Byelorussian 
.American  Women'.s  .^.ssfx-iatlon  Coun- 
cil of  European  Women  m  Exile  repre- 
senting women  from  .Altxinla.  Bulgaria 
Czechr>slcn,akla,  Est<.>nla.  Huiigary.  Ijit- 
vla.  Llthu.inla.  Poland  Romania,  and 
'^'ugonla^ia.  Federated  Estonian  Wom- 
en"«  Clubs;  Federation  of  IJth^i.inlan 
Women's  Clubs:  Georgian  National 
Alliance:  t^tvlan  Women's  .Association 
m  .New  York;  National  I'oiincil  of 
Romanian  Women  New  York.  National 
Council  of  Women  of  Free  Czecho- 
slovakia; Women  for  Freedom.  Inc.; 
World  Federation  of  Ukrainian 
Women's  OrgantiUtiions  representing 
Ukrainian  women's  organizations  in 
Argentina.  Australia  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil.  Canada  France.  Germany 
(lre.it  Britain  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States;  World  Union  of  Llth- 
uanun  Catholic  Women's  Organiza- 
tions. 


VIETNAM  PKACK  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  with  Amer- 
ican and  North  Vietnamese  neKOtiators 
readying  to  confront  each  other  face  to 
face  in  Paris  within  a  few  days,  it  .seems 
to  me  that  al'  Americans,  no  matter  what 
their  view.';  nn  the  war  in  Vietnam  mieht 
be.  would  do  well  to  heed  the  advice  of- 
fered Sunday  in  tlie  Casper  Star-Tribune 
of  Casper.  Wyo  .  and  mute  their  voices  ' 
in  a  display  of  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Star-Tribune  has 
written,  these  Pans  negotiations  will  be 
delicate,  indeed,  and  our  negotiators 
should  not  have  to  engage  in  talks  with 
a  drumbeat  of  propaganda  from  home 
undercuttiiisi  their  position. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Star-Tribune's  editorial  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  urderiHi  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hoprs  roR  Ptace 

The  acceptance  of  Paris  as  the  site  for 
preliminary  talks  toward  peace  negotiations 
■•peaks  for  itself.  It  carries  a  substance  of 
hope,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  prnc- 
tical  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  talks 
could  fail 

It  would  be  too  pessimistic  to  assume  that 
the  resulte  •Jvllt  be  negative  It  has  been  a 
long  road  to  get  Hanoi  to  this  stage  of  con- 
versation It  will  be  a  long  r>.iad  yet  before 
.my  meaningful  results  can  be  achieved  The 
optimism  must  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
North  Vietnam  is  willing  to  talk  at  .'ill 

Pans  was  carefully  left  out  of  official  United 
States  suggestions  of  possible  cities  In  which 
talks  might  be  held  This  was  by  design,  be- 
cause If  Wash;ngt<>n  had  suggested  It.  Hanoi 
would  have  been  obligated  to  reject  It  This 
Is  an  example  of  the  peculiar  ways  of  diplo- 
macy, and  such  diplomacy  Is  made  doubly 
difficult  when  there  is  a  confrontation  of  the 
occidental  and   oriental   minds 

Meanwhile,  'here  will  oe  the  usual  domes- 


tie  resistance  activities  to  continuation  of 
the  war.  At  a  time  when  the  government  has 
delicate  negotiations  in  the  balance  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wl.sdom  and  patriotism  tor 
these  reslsters  to  mute  their  voices  They 
represent  a  small  but  l-)ud  minority  and  thev 
receive  more  attention  iKith  at  liome  ;ind 
abroad  than  their  numbers  deserve 

The  fact  that  many  of  them  are  sincere 
md  conscientious  need  iicrt  be  challenged 
The  greater  fact  remains  that  their  demon- 
strations tend  ti  weaken  the  US  negotiat- 
ing position  Thev  will  claim  some  cr-dlt  for 
the  peace  moves  which  have  been  made  Un- 
doubtedly they  have  had  some  influence 
but  to  accept  their  argument  would  be  to 
pull  completely  out  I'f  Vietnam,  out  of  thus 
Immoral  and  Illegal  war."  and  to  leave  a 
\acuum  in  Southe.i.st  .■Ksla 

Having  been  commuted  the  United  .States 
cannot  follow  any  such  International  philos- 
ophy .^merlcan  negotiators  will  have  to  be 
tough-minded.  Just  as  tough-minded  as  the 
men  active  In  the  battlefields  otherwl.sp 
our  efforts  will  have  been  lost  and  the  sacri- 
fices win  have  counted  for  nothing  Our 
future  pledges  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
and  ink  required  to  record  them 


FT>A-S   WAR  ON   VITAMINS 

Mr  LONG  of  MLvsoun  Mr  President 
Mr  James  J  Kllpatnck.  whose  column  Is 
Iiublished  in  the  Washmcton  Evenirn; 
Star,  is  one  of  the  Nations  most  i)er'sist- 
t>nt  critics  of  bureaucriUic  abuse  .ind  the 
Big  Brother  syndrome 

The  Star  of  April  18  contained  an  arti- 
cle bv  Mr  Kilpatnck  i:i  '.vr.ich  lie  .severely 
ci'iticized  tli.>  F(K)d  and  Druu  .•\dminis- 
tration  s  proposed  food  supplement  recu- 
lations 

Mr.  Kilpatnck  has  been  m  and  out  of 
Wa*hin.;ton.  covcnng  the  national  .scene 
-isS  a  '.voi'kinH  newspatwrman.  for  more 
than  21  years  I  ;ecal!  readme  a  speech 
he  delivered  ;n  March  1967  in  which  he 
concluded; 

Of  all  the  regulatory  agencies  that  I  have 
yet  seen,  none  manifests  the  federal  "arro- 
gance iif  power"  more  persistently,  in  mv 
", lew  or  more  maddeningly  t^ian  the  Fcxxl 
and  Drug  Admitilstratlon  under  Dr  Goddard 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr.  Ki!- 
patrick's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tD  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dr  Goddard  s  W.^R  >, n  Kkkronterv 
I  Bv  James  J  Kilpatnck  i 

Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  commissioner  of 
food  .md  drugs.  Is  back  in  the  saddle  again 
He  has  announced  a  new  assault  upon  ;in 
old  target-  vitamin  supplements  He  wants  to 
"impose  his  own  Judgment  i  and  the  Jiidgment 
of  his  resident  experts*  tipon  a  free  society. 
Out  of  his  way!  Hearings  begin  on  May  21 

This  long-delayed  war  upon  Mtamms  will 
be  Superdoc's  second  major  campalen  of  the 
year  Back  In  January,  he  began  :)ssai!ing  the 
"efflcacy"  of  certain  old-line  prixlucts  He 
pronounced  a  whole  croup  if  drugs,  known 
as  the  bioflavonoids,  to  be  ineffective  for  m.m 
in  any  condition.  Whereupon  he  set  in  motion 
the  legal  machinery  to  get  them  off  the 
market 

In  making  his  declaration  as  to  the  bio- 
flavonoids. Dr  Goddard  chose  to  Ignore  'he 
testimony  of  reputable  physicians,  writing 
in  reputable  medical  Journals,  that  these 
citrus  derivatives  are  Indeed  effective  ':.t 
some  men  in  some  conditions.  Consensus  is 
the  magic  word,  these  days;  and  the  con- 
sensus of  Superdoc's  advisory  committee  was 
that   these   particular   drugs    were   no   damn 
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c.yoti    He  proposes  t)  pive  their  opinion  the 
:  irce  and  effect  of  law 

He  would  exercise  the  same  olympian 
power  in  the  oendme  case  Dr  Goddard  pro- 
poses to  require  -he  n-anul.icturer  of  dietary 
supplement-s  to  print  the  tollowlniz  two-sen- 
tence statement  upon  every  1  ibel 

Vitamins  .md  mlneraLs  .ire  supplied  in 
iibundant  .imouiUs  by  commonly  .ivailable 
r  j(jds.  Except  lor  persons  with  j-pecial  medical 
needs,  there  is  no  scientihc  basis  lor  recom- 
mendini:  routine  use  of  dietary  supplements" 
Consider,  if  you  plea.se.  the  sheer  effron- 
lerv  of  this  remarkable  rescript  I'he  Fo(xl 
.,nd  Drug  Admunsir.ition  docs  not  contend 
I  hat  the  lamiliar  vitamin  and  mineral  sup- 
plements, the  one-a-day  tablets,  are  in  any 
way  dangerous  for  human  consumption.  You 
lould  eat  these  things  .i  bag  .it  a  time,  like 
popcorn,  and  sutler  nothing  more  severe  than 
.1  mild  disorder  south  of  the  navel- 
No.  indeed.  Tlie  clement  oi  danger  is  no 
part  of  the  picture.  Once  .iitain.  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Dr.  GoddiUd's  undertaking  to  assert, 
hy  edict,  what  he  regards  .is  good  lor  man- 
kiiid — or  in  this  case,  what  he  regards  .is  a 
waste  of  money.  Thus  he  jjroposes  his  scho< 
m;irmy  nonce,  which,  considennc  the  limita- 
tions of  11  l.ibel  on  a  bottle,  is  more  than  a 
iiutice:  It  is  more  like  a  lon;^  essay  or  a  short 
book. 

Hie   first   of   the   two   sentences   is   doubt- 
less a  statement  of  truth,  but   it  is  one  u£ 
tuose  provisional,  general  truths  with  no  par- 
•■cnlar  meaning.  Yes,   vlt,amins  .ire  supplied 
.n  abundant  amounts  by  commonly  available 
;  lods;  but  .supply  is  one  thine  and  consump- 
•  .m  >\mxe  another    To  .say   that   milk,  liver. 
r.inge  Juice  and   lealy   vecetables   are   com- 
!nonlv  available  is  not  to  say   much  to  per- 
ons    unable    regularly    'o    .'vail    themselves 
1    these  Items  in   Mifticient   .imounts 
The    second    of    the   two    sentencs    is   one 
oi     those    wieglmg    .mibicui' ;es    beloved    of 
;  (ophole    l.iwyers    md    t:mid    te;ichers.    "Ex- 
'  ept  for  per.=onE  with  special  medical  needs." 
Oocs  this  include  the  teen-aster  who  regularly 
Kips    breakfast    and    makes    his    lunch    on 
andy   bar  and  Coke'.'  Or  does  this  embrace 
only    DPrsons    whose    metabolic    denciencies 
.•re  c.'.pable   of  specific  diaenosu  ' 

The  larger  trouble  with  the  second  sen- 
ence  is  that  evidence  i.s  Ijeginninft  to  accu- 
ui'iilate  that  the  statement  simply  is  not  true 
A  ?tudv  by  the  U.S  Department  of  .^gricul- 
•ure  for  example,  indicates  that  large  ele- 
ments of  the  American  population  are  m  fact 
receiving  less  iron,  calcium.  .  scorbic  acid 
nd  Vit.tmin  A  than  the  National  Research 
Council  believes  is  desirable.  Committee 
•  ludies  by  tnc  American  Medical  Associa- 
'lon  and  the  American  Ac.ideir.y  of  Pediatrics 
tend  to  support  this  viov. 

From  t'le  standpoint  .  ;  iioiiticil  principle, 
however,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  Dr 
Goddard  Is  dealing  in  'he  henu-ciemi-semi 
Tilth,  or  whether  some  scientific  basis" 
-upporls  the  proposed  statement  In  the  iib- 
e:\ce  o;  ,i  demonstrable  clear  :ind  present 
linger  o  the  nubile  health,  a  federal  agenc-y 
lias  no  busme.-s  ordering  people  iiround  ''ir 
imposing  dubious  opinions  by  bureaucratic 
decree. 

Is  It  .1  wa.'te  of  money  for  a  man  to  t,.ke 
.:  vitamin  tablet  every  monnng?  Dr  Goddard 
s.o.-s  It  is.  But  suppose  a  man  or  woman 
leels  better,  or  thinks  lie  feels  better,  because 
1  thi.';  daily  routine:  Why  should  he  be  of- 
tically  discouraged  by  .i  sort  of  mandatory 
letter  to  the  editor  printed  on  the  l.ibel  of  a 
jar? 

If  E'-iperdo'-  wants  volunt.irily  to  propound 
his  own  theories  and  throw  his  own  cold 
wat?r  well  and  good.  But  when  he  exercises 
hi«  power  to  impose  needless  and  nitpicking 
compulsions  tipon  the  makers  of  honest  and 
harmlejs  products,  he  abuses  his  office 

Coercive  edicts  are  supplied  in  abundant 
amounts  through  commonly  enforced  regu- 
lations. Except  for  situations  uf  special  ur- 
gency, there  is  no  rational  basis  for  taking 
more  of  the  people's  liberty  Hway 


THE     NATIONAL     FOUNDATION     ON 
THE     ARTS     AND     HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident.  on  Enday 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Coinnui- 
lee  reported  H,R.  11308.  cxtendinit  the 
life  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  Board  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  as  well  as  out  of  deep  per- 
sonal conviction.  I  wish  lo  conm-atulate 
the  committee. 

I  do  so  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  austerity  in  Federal  spendinii.  I  have 
con.sistently  supported  a  S6  billion  ex- 
pense reduction  coupled  with  a  lO-per- 
cent  surtax.  But  fi.scal  iespon.sibil;ty  or 
even  austerity  do  not  explain  the  ;iO- 
percent  cut  in  authorizations  for  the 
Foundation  that  was  passed  by  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives.  No  other  ijrofzram  has 
been  immobilized  by  this  kind  of  drastic 
withdrawal  of  congressional  support 
The  Senate  committee  has  recommended 
restoration  of  those  costs.  They  have  my 
full  support  in  this  effort. 

I  believe  our  Nation  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  encourage  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. The  judgment  of  history  is  pa.ssed 
not  upon  a  nation's  nuclear  .superiority 
or  even  upon  its  aross  national  product. 
but  upon  the  ciuahty  of  its  life.  Art 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  our  lives, 
not  a  .stepchild  in  a  nation  more  con- 
cerned with  goods  than  with  ^;rac(\  with 
power  than  with  poetry. 

While  the  people  and  uovernments  oi 
other  nations  have  dedicated  i  xlensive 
I'esources  and  enthusiasm  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  arts  and  have  benefited 
L'reatly  from  the  investment,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  consigned  the 
arts  to  the  bottom  rung  on  its  ladder  ot 
priorities.  Tlie  Federal  Government  has 
contributed  very  little  lo  the  development 
of  the  arts  and  this  year  seems  ready  to 
announce  with  dramatic  self-ritzhteous- 
ness  that  it  will  decrease  that  small  con- 
tribution by  half. 

We  will  pay  the  iince  for  this  neulect. 
We  have  no  national  theater,  no  train- 
ing grounds  from  which  actors  of  wide 
versatility    can    emerge    to    take    then- 
places  in  the  theater  of  the  world. 

Our  young  .singers  have  been  forced 
for  many  years  to  seek  employment  with 
opera  companies  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many— companies  of  hi';h  leouiation 
whose  entire  operations  arc  subsidized 
by  their  Governments. 

A  generation  of  American  ports,  un- 
able to  find  American  i^utahshers  was 
forced  to  turn  lo  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries for  their  first  appearance  in  print. 
How  many  young  .Americans,  v.hose 
natural  talents  and  abilities  could  liave 
led  them  into  long  and  liroductive  lives 
in  the  arts,  have  been  forced  to  turn  to 
other  professions  by  the  economic  pres- 
sures of  our  society? 

How  many  hundreds  of  iJotenlialiy  nc- 
complished  singers  have  s'rown  discour- 
aged and  dropped  from  the  ranks  nf 
those  studying  opera  because  they  could 
not  afford  the  risks  of  foreign  bookin-^s 
or  study? 

How  many  potential  poets  have  v.e  lost 
to  the  ranks  of  business  and  industry  be- 
cause    our     publishing     houses    cannot 
afford  to  publish  poctrv'' 
And.  how   do   these   loi^ses — in   talent 


and  in  inspiration— affect  our  lives  as 
a  people,  and  our  purpose  as  a  nation? 

The  effect.  I  think,  is  ureal.  We  need 
our  dreamers,  we  need  those  who  create 
beauty,  we  need  those  men  and  women 
who  confront  the  leality  of  our  lives,  and 
tell  us  the  truth  as  we  see  it 

And  no  one  of  tis— not  the  scientist, 
not  the  statesman  or  politician — seeks 
the  meaning  of  life  around  him  more 
directly,  more  relentlessly — or  more  per- 
sonally— than  our  artists. 

Henry  .James  described  art'  as  an 
•act  of  life": 

It  is  .iri  that  make.s  hie.  makes  inti  rest, 
makes  importance,  for  our  consideration  .'.nd 
:ipplication  of  these  things,  and  I  know  "t 
no  hiibstliute  whatever  lor  the  lorce  .ind 
bc.iuty  oi   Its  process. 

The  work  of  a  great  artist  can  make 
us  ,s-ee  It  can  give  man  the  rcttcctive 
calm.  I  he  inspired  i-eason  to  chaime  his 
life,  and  the  lives  of  others,  lor  the  l.)etier. 

The  desire  in  .■\menca  to  ijarticipaie 
m  and  appreciate  the  arts  is  a  strong  and 
enduring  lorcc.  especially  now  ir.  the 
I960's. 

Our  museums,  housing  some  oi  the 
greatest  collections  m  the  world,  are 
overflowing  with  visitors.  Tlie  American 
.\.s.socialion  of  Mu.seums  leporls  that 
there  were  120  million  visits  to  the  .'i.500 
galleries  m  1955.  There  are  now  5.000 
museums  in  the  countn-' — and  the  total 
number  of  visits  will  pass  the  :-iOO  million 
mark  for  the  third  successive  year. 

Obviouslv.  the  demand  lor  use  ol  mu- 
seum laciliiies  has  grown  enormously — 
more  man  rioublma  in  the  past  12  years. 

To  provide  lor  lhe.se  ever-ir.crcasing 
numbers  of  visitors  museum  tiireclors 
^earcn  m  vain  lor  trained  |)erson!;el.  lor 
adequate  ( xhibition  space  and  lor  m- 
.structors  to  >l&n  clas.ses  m  the  visual 
iirts. 

But  the  key  jioint  is  .dimply  that  the 
rtcmaiid  does  exist — not  only  for  mu.seum 
exhibits,  but  al.so  for  literature,  lor  music 


lor  theater  and  lor 

niand  is  increasing. 

This    vear    there 

oi^era  companies  in 


dance,  .-^iid  the  de- 
are  ('i23  recognized 
this  country,  rang- 


ing m  scope  Irom  the  completely  jirofes- 
Monal  Metropolitan  Opera  io  the  com- 
munity companies  v.hich  must  scrape  to- 
gether all  of  their  resources  to  mount  one 
major  production  cacii  ytar.  Twelve 
years  ago.  there  were  only  452  such  or- 
nanizations  in   the  United  States. 

The  number  of  symphony  orchestras 
has  doubled  m  ihe  last  12  years.  My 
mother,  now  m  her  mid-70's  has  played 
the  violin  in  symphony  orchestras  ever 
.■since  I  can  remember.  I  hav.e  seen  The 
role  that  music  has  played  in  her  own 
self-expression  and  the  v.ay  she  has  been 
able  to  enrich  the  lives  of  others  with  ... 
In  1955  there  were  only  six  resident 
profes.sional  theaters  ri  the  United 
States.  Today  there  are  50. 

In  Just  9  years  the  number  of  dance 
companies  in  America  has  grown  irom  78 
to  400. 

In  all  of  the  performing  arts  there  has 
been  a  growing  demand  during  the  past 
decade.  An  estimated  37  million  Ameri- 
cans attended  ijrofessional  performances 
during  1963  and  another  100  million 
purchased  ticket.,  to  semiprofessional 
and  amateur  'lerforniances  throughout 
the  Nation  during  that  same  year. 
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Dunn«  the  past  2  years,  studies  of  the 
economic  problems  of  the  performiiii! 
arts,  conducted  for  the  Rockefeller  Bros 
Fund  and  the  JOth-Century  P^und.  have 
done  much  to  clarify  t'le  steps  we  must 
lake  :f  we  wish  to  encourage  the  arts 
and  artists  m  our  country  The  two  re- 
ports offer  conclusive  evidence  that  mas- 
sive new  support  must  be  found  for 
music  the  theater,  and  the  dance. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  price  of 
admission  to  such  a  performance  is  In- 
sufficient to  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion— the  prorated  cost,  per  person,  for 
providing  that  one  performance  on  that 
one  night 

The  search  for  a  solution  to  these 
problems  leads  to  some  highly  oversim- 
plified icasoning.  The  answer.  I  liave 
often  heard,  is  .^lmply  to  raise  the  price 
if  'ickets  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  a  per- 
urmance 

It  should  be  obvious  that  such  tn- 
crca.ses  would  put  the  performing  arts 
totally  beyond  the  reach  of  an  important 
part  'if  their  present  audience  The  re- 
sult wouW  be  an  elite  theater  or  optra. 
an  exclusive  symphony  orchestra  from 
which  many  middle-income  and  all  low- 
income  families,  young  people,  and 
student.-^  would  be  barred. 

Quite  clearly  rai.stiig  ticket  prices  is 
not  the  answer 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  best  answer 
lies  m  a  combination  effort  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  our 
t'conomy 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  HumanitKs  has  been  such  an  eflort. 
Since  its  formation  m  1965.  the  Founda- 
tion haa  proved  itself  to  be  innovative 
and  productive  Despite  the  fact  that 
their  funds  have  been  severely  Jimited. 
the  two  endowments  which  make  up  the 
Foundation  have  iudiciously  initiated 
new  proi;rains  of  ,'reat  benefit  to  indi- 
vidual artists  and  humanists,  to  per- 
forming' arts  and  organizations — and 
through  them  to  oiu-  entire  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  .see  that  there  is 
mountin'-,'  support  for  the  arts  within  the 
-Xmerican  business  community,  a  new 
roalization  of  the  role  the  arts  must  play 
m  a  balanced  society.  To  a  threat  degree 
that  awareness  can  be  traced  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Coni-ress  in  1965  in  creating 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

Early  m  1967.  David  Rockefeller  sug- 
gested, before  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board's  aOth  anniversary 
meetiny,  tliat  steps  should  be  taken  to 
establish  a  Business  Committee  for  the 
.\rts  That  speech  set  the  wheels  in  mo- 
tion. S.ightly  more  than  a  year  later,  the 
committee  was  formed  and  in  business. " 
The  committee's  board  consists  of 
hardheaded,  realistic,  and  practical  men. 
a  Who  s  Who  of  US.  busines^  and  fi- 
nance The  ch.iiinian  is  former  Treasury 
Secretary  C.  Djujjlas  Dilloi-..  Some  other 
member.s  are:  Ro^er  Blou.yh,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.; 
Katiiarine  Graham,  president  of  the 
Washm.uton  Post  Co.:  Devereux  Josephs, 
director  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co  :  Gavin  MacBam.  chairman.  Bristol- 
Myers  C3  ;  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president 
)f  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board:  ar.d  the  initiator  of  the  concept, 
David  Rockefeller,  the  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 


.\t  the  inaugural  .session  of  the  new- 
Business  Committee  for  l!ie  Arts,  David 
Rockefeller  made  the.se  comments: 

We  are  this  evening  starting  .t  new  effort  to 
interest  the  buslnes.s  community  in  their 
responsibility  for  the  arts  The  business  com- 
munity does  have  a  respon.sibtlity  for  making 
profits  .ind  doing  a  goixl  job  In  building  the 
economy  .ts  well  us  .supporting  many  uther 
worthy  causes  But  the  .irts.  too.  are  in  need 
of  support,  and  they  must  be  supported  ijy 
business. 

Projects  involving  the  arts  are  not  Just  a 
kind  of  rlutTy  periphery  of  American  life 
Ihey  are  essential  to  the  ro<jt  problems  that 
face  our  country  today.  We  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  most  serious  crisis  in  our  cities 
that  we  ha\e  ever  laced.  We  are  asking  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  make  sacrifices  to 
deal  with  these  basic  serious  urban  prob- 
lem.s.  But  I  wonder  if  the  problems  of  the 
.irts  ,ire  separate  from  those  1  believe  that 
unless  we  can  give  the  people  who  live  in 
our  ghettos,  who  are  the  under-privileged  of 
our  rich  country,  .i  hope  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  better  tlungs  in  life  ;uid  not  just  the 
b.ire  necessities-  unless  we  can  convince 
iliem  that  they.  too.  can  share  in  beauty 
.ind  creativity,  are  we  really  going  to  satlsly 
Their  wants' 

We  have  whetted  their  desires  and  their 
.tsplratlons  We  have  shown  i  hem  that  our 
country  can  create  a  way  of  life  that  is  better 
than  the  lowest  level  of  subsistence. 

What  this  Committee  is  seeking  to  do  is 
therefore  not  something  that  can  be  gUen 
third,  or  fourth,  or  Hfth  priority,  either  to 
ou.'selves  or  to  our  companies  or  to  the  coun- 
try It  IS  of  vital  import.incc  now  If  we.  as  a 
committee,  can  contribute  to  bringing  about 
in  this  country  a  renaissance  of  beauty  and 
crc.itivity  ,ind  greatness  in  culture  we  will 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
country  .md  toward  solving  the  problems 
that  seem  In  one  ;ense  so  remote  :rom  the 
arts  and.  in  another,  so  clo>>e  to  them 

This  IS  our  challenge  and  our  respon- 
IblUty 

As  .someone  deeply  committ<>d  to  the 
ttoals  and  objectives  of  enlishtened  Amer- 
ican business  raanagement.  I  find  the 
formation  of  the  Business  Committee  for 
the  Ai  ts  reassuring. 

Although  business  and  industry  initi- 
ally concentrated  their  drive  for  .social 
change  on  the  physical  environment  of 
the  community,  it  is  inevitable  that  this 
drive  should  be  turned  now  toward  the 
expansion  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
creation  of  an  envlrorunent  m  which 
man  s  spirit,  as  well  as  his  body  may 
flourish. 

This  same  challenge  and  responsibility 
faces  the  Congress  The  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  artists  must  not  be  ig- 
nored when  we  draw  up  our  list  of  na- 
tional priorities 

The  modest  budget  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  .■\rts  and  Hu- 
manities is  an  investment  m  understand- 
in'.;  the  spirit  of  man.  and  encouragement 
to  that  spirit  to  grow  ar.d  cxpre.ss  itself. 
It  is  the  quality  of  that  expression  that 
measures  the  qualitv  of  our  way  of  life. 
The  commitment  the  Foundatioii  is  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  make  is  not  a  com- 
mitment made  in  the  name  of  luxui-y  but 
in  the  name  of  excellence  and  of  neces- 
sity. 


THE  ROLE  OF  !'HIVATE  SECTOR  IN 
ATTACKING  R.ACIAL  AND  SOCIAL 
PROBLKMS 

Mr.  CASE.  The  important  role  that 
the  private  sector  can  play  in  attacking 
todays   urgent   racial   and  social  prob- 


lems has  been  ixjinted  out  many  times  In 
recent  weeks.  And  there  is  hearteni;.:: 
evidence  of  growing  interest  and  act.vrv 
on  the  part  of  business  and  civic  Icadcis 
In  various  aspects  of  the  problem,  in  par- 
ticular, housing,  education,  and  employ- 
ment 

Two  recent  speeches,  one  by  Ricliairi 
li  Scudder,  publisher  of  the  NewarK 
News,  and  the  other  by  Charles  F.  Laza- 
rus, president  of  the  .American  R^ta:! 
Federation,  make  clear  the  need  for 
community  commitment  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
our  citizens  This  commitment  Is  not 
only  a  moral  imperative,  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  imperative  if  our  .'•u- 
clety  IS  to  survive. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  extracts 
from  Mr  Scudder's  address  to  the 
alumni  of  Montclair  .'\cademy  and  it- 
marks  by  Mr  Liizarus  to  the  American 
.■\.s.sociation  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Bu.s- 
iiifss  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

rhere  beiiisi  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  iirir.ted  in  the  Recqim!. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Newark  iNJ  i  News. 

.■\pr   Jl,  19681 

The  Negro's  Pi  icht     Education   Key  to 

Ema.ncipatio.n 

1  Note.— Before  the  .Uumnl  of  Montchur 
Academy.  Richard  B  Scudder,  publisher  ■  : 
the  News,  on  Friday  discussed  the  racial  or- 
deal of  America  He  found  inferior  educatiuii 
to  be  the  severest  impediment  to  Neero  proc- 
re^s.  that  it  lias  not  kept  pace  with  !eKi.>~- 
I.ited  advances,  but  believed  there  was  en- 
louraglng  promise  m  the  pioneering  role 
business  has  iissumed  to  enlarge  the  held  ci 
Negro  opportunity  Extracts  from  Mr.  Scud- 
der's speech  follow:  i 

We  alumni  of  Montclair  .Academy  will  he 
joined  In  a  month  or  so  by  46  new  graduate.-; 
who  will  niostly  c,o  on  to  coll"ee  and  to  thiit 
concept  of  success  which  leatiires  a  house  i:i 
the  pubtirbs  and  two  cars. 

At  the  same  time,  thousands  ailendinc 
high  school  1  within  a  few  miles  will  alsn 
complete  their  educations  They,  however 
will  not  go  to  college  for  the  most  part  he- 
cause  th'?y  arc  not  educated  They  will  not 
go  on  to  a  hcuse  in  the  .suburbs  because  no 
such  house  will  be  within  their  tiieans,  and 
they  will  nc  I  have  two  cars  becau.se  ihey 
won't  be  quallhed  for  the  kind  of  job  that 
buys  them. 

It  should  not  surprise  you  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  .Newark's  .schools.  The  graduates  i  1 
theS^Bchools,  most  of  \\'hom  are  Negro,  aver- 
age two  vears  or  more  behind  the  national 
norm  in  reao'ing — the  basic  skill. 

While  Newark's  situatlnn  Is  had.  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  school  system  in  New 
Jersey,  or  in  the  nation,  which  has  these 
problems.  Hundreds  of  ghetto  ■schools  will 
continue  turning  out  uneducated  graduates 
until  you  and  people  like  you  sav   "stop  "  . 

To  be  ."ure.  there  has  been  progress.  It  is 
easy  for  anyone  who  has  been  concerned 
and  Involved  to  feel  proud  of  the  advances 
'hat  have  been  made.  .Mavbe  the  h.appy  fact 
that  there  has  been  jiroeress  hivs  deluded  us. 
and  in  so  citing  helped  to  make  the  rcpurt  (f 
the  President's  ComnUsslon  on  Civil  Dl.s- 
c^rders  as  shocking  as  it  was.  In  Its  charse  cf 
white  racism  However,  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  has  been  mostly  legal  progress. 

RELCCTANT    PROGRESS 

The  ClvU  Rights  .^ct  of  19'54  was  progress. 
.Access  to  public  accom.modations  was 
speeded,  hospitals  were  desegregated  and  Ne- 
groes began  to  enter  colleges.  The  Voting 
Rights  .Act  of  1965  was  progress,  ■^nd  this 
month  has  seen  passage  of  a  Federal  Housing 
Law.  Each  law.  Incidentally,  was  pa.^sed  by  a 
reluctant  Congress  only  under  the  pressure  of 
public  outrage.  .  .  . 
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Unhappily,  legal  progress  and  real  prog- 
ress social  progre.s.s—  have  not  proved  to  be 
tlic  .^.iiiif  thing.  New  Jcr.sey  has  had  the 
strongest  open  Housing  Law  in  the  nation 
since  lii47,  but  what  ol  open  housing  In  our 
.-^t.ite.'  .Xciually.  lae  l.iw  has  accomplished 
little.   .   .  . 

On  all  irunt.s  the  cuiidiliou  of  the  Negro 
reiiuiias  desperate  His  Income  is  40  per  cent 
less  t;ian  that  of  the  average  whites  His 
ch.mce  of  ;v  while-collar  Job  is  one  in  live  ;is 
.igainst  one  in  two  lor  the  average  white. 
The  likelihood  that  he  will  be  louiily  luiem- 
piiiyed  Is  twice  that  of  his  white  counterpart. 
His  liie  expectancy  is  mau>nally  .shorter, 
l-.qually  important,  the  condition  ol  his  Iiie 
li;is  dciirived  him  of  thlntrs  oi  the  .spirit.  .  .  . 

KJCtAnON    I  HE  KEY 

Education,  of  course,  i^  the  key  to  it  all. 
or  the  lirst  key  In  .Newark,  in  the  third  grade 
III  1966.  the  reading  mediuii  was  l.t';  the  iia- 
„ional  norm  w;is  .i  2  1-ur  ^'rade  .--I-K  U  was  4.0 
,ind  the  iiational  6.2.  Kor  grade  seven,  a.l 
.gainst  7.2  ilie  gap  widens  as  the  .student 
moves  up  in  grades.  .  .  . 

Why  is  the  .situation  in  .Newark  .^o  bad.' 
It  IS  bad  because  30  per  cent  ol  Newark's 
new  pupiis  every  year  <ome  ironi  the  rural 
.-chools  ol  the  South,  and  are  grossly  unpre- 
pared It  IS  bad  because  J8  jier  cent  ol  the 
present  pupil.s  transler  every  year.  U  is  bad 
oecause  there  is  .i  shortage  nl  10.000  jilaces 
m  the  Newark  schools.  .  .  . 

hT.ATE   .VNU   >ED1:RA1.    lif;LF 

.According  to  'P.eport  l)r  .\ction."  Guv. 
Hughes'  .'ielecl  Cunimissiou  c-n  Civil  Disor- 
der, "the  reading  and  IQ  inedi.ins  lor  Newark 
.show  that  well  over  hall  of  the  secondary 
students  are  cr  vcill  be  lunciionally  illiterate 
.it  the  end  ol  higli  .>-chool  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues." 

What  chance  is  there  tliat  tlic  trend  will 
not  continue?  Is  there  .i  chance  that  help 
Will  come  from  the  state  or  Irom  the  federal 
governmenf.'  It  cannot   come   irom   Newark. 

Newark  has  reached  the  limit  ol  its  bonded 
indebtedness.  It  iuis  iiiid  to  cancel  plans  for 
fSl  million  IP.  new  schools.  Its  tax  rate  is 
'.  irtually  conhscalory.  laid  as  more  and  more 
laiderpnvileged  flock  to  it.  it  progressively 
loses  i'us  ability  to  pay. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
.^tate  or  by  the  federal  government,  and  there 
15  Justice  in  this.  Why  .-hould  Nev^'ark  pay 
for  the  dehcicncie.s  of  a  southern  education? 
1.5  this  not   truly  a  ledcial   jiroblem? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  governors  special 
commission  to  .study  the  caplt.il  needs  ol 
New  .lersey.  .md  this  commission  will  recom- 
mend sub.stantlal  money  lor  .secondary  edu- 
cation primarily  for  use  in  areas  such  as 
Newark.i  This  money  and  other  funds  for 
•ther  n^eds  will  be  \oted  on  m  .November. 
What  chance  is  there  that  such  a  bond  issue 
will  be  pa.ssed?  What  will  vou  do  about 
It?  .  .   . 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  mu.st  insist  that 
every  child,  black  or  white,  guted  or  un- 
sifted, be  given  all  of  the  education  neces- 
sary to  develop  his  full  potential.  Only  when 
this  is  done  will  we  have  started  to  repair 
■America.  Only  then  can  we  feel  the  pride 
'.ve  ought  to  feel  in  nur  free  democratic 
institutions 

AHE-^S    (IK    HOPE 

Having  said  all  this,  i:  is  necessary  also 
•o  say  there  are  nreas  of  hope. 

The  ghetto  resident  has  acquired  a  power- 
ful ally  in  bu.ciness. 

The  Bell  Telephone  System  has  under  way 
a  plan  to  give  training  and  create  Jobs  for 
thousands  of  formerly  "unemployable"  resi- 
dents. Of  these,  500  Jobs  will  be  in  New  Jer- 
sey facilities.  In  fact.  Western  Electric, 
which  has  been  for  years  in  the  forefront 
of  the  movement,  only  List  month  opened 
a  new  plant  in  Central  .Avenue,  which  will 
'rain  and  employ  180  persons  In  another 
month.  It  Is  also  planning  to  open  another 
plfint  nearby  to  employ  another  70. 


Many  businesses  and  industries  are  work- 
ing together  m  training  and  employment 
programs  through  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
iiicrce.  the  Business  and  Industrial  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  ■I'.E..A.M.  progr.im,  the 
Urban  League  and  others,  such  employer.s 
,13  Public  service.  Bamberger's  UCA.  Mutual 
lieneiit.  Hoitmann  LaHoche.  the  city's  banks 
.o.d  inaiiy  sniaher  einplo.vers  ,ue  coutnbul- 
iiig  exec'..t.\e  l.me.  ni.nu'y  aaci  equipment  to 
tr. lining  in  clerical,  mechanical,  technical 
.-kills  ..ad  basic  knowledge  ot  machines  or 
electricity. 

HOW     .NKWAKK     ISC.^PID 

One  BICC  program  called  .--EED  used  busi- 
ness lunds  and  equipnieiii  :  i  irain  IJIO  un- 
i  inployed  in  \.iriuus  skill.s  .'.nd  jjl.ice  taem  in 
jobs  in  less  than  a  year,  ll  hopc.>  ;-oon  to 
open  ,1  machine-shop  center  lor  ;>00  men 
.md  a  clericil-skills  center  lor  5UU  women  ;•.  t 
a  co.st  ol  about  $2  million. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why.  after  the  luur- 
der  ol  Dr.  King,  major  trouble  iu  .Newark 
was  lorestalled  by  a  true  community  etlori 
Not  only  were  the  maycjr.  clergymen,  educ.i- 
tors  i.nti  ghetto  residents  in  the  streets  urg- 
ing moderniii.ition,  but  hundreds  of  black 
li^eii-.igers.  organized  and  led  by  mcmberr. 
ot  I'.eir  own  community,  joined  their  elders 
111  this  mission. 

.Maybe  this  gives  reason  to  iiope  that  we. 
are  c  at'^nag  a  new  era  in  'vvnicn  cooperation 
may  replace  recrimination,  and  ve  will  at 
l.ist  make  u  real  ellort  to  correct  tin  '.•■irible 
inequities  ol  our  cilics. 

Quest  roi;  ExctLLL:;cL:  .\  Bl'.mm  ss.man's 

KESPONSIUILirY 

(By  Charles  Y.  I.tixaru.';.  i)re-;dent.   the  F.  i*^- 

R.  Lazarus  Co..  American  lU'i.u;  Feucration. 

vice      president.      Federated      Uepanmcnt 

stores,   Inc  ,   to   the   .American    .Association 

ot  Collegiate  Schools  ol   Business.  Council 

of     Professional     Education     ot     Busmcs-. 

commerce      honorary      fraternity.      .Miami 

Beach.  Fla.,  April  20,  19G8) 

Some  of  the  best  minds  in  .Americ.i  are  now- 
telling  us  that  our  nation  today  faces  the 
most  severe  domestic  cn.sis  tliat  we  have  con- 
fronted since  the  black  hours  ol   136:J 

The  newspsipers  report  ibat  we  have  set 
new  records  for  violent  crime  in  lair  streets. 

The  scientists  .'^.ly  thai  our  air  i;s  too  olten 
unht  to  breathe  and  our  water  unlit  to  drink. 

The  sociologists  i eport  that  loo  many  (-I 
our  people  are  crammed  into  (juarters  that 
self-respecting  rats  would  not  tolerate 

Engineers  say  that  Manhattan  traffic  now 
moves  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  eight 
mile.s  per  hour,  and— .»s  our  Federal  Chlel  of 
Transport:Uion  recently  commented  in  Jest — 
we  can  take  comfort  from  the  lact  that  it  may 
be  another  two  hundred  years  before  the 
whole  system  comes  to  a  grinding  halt. 

Last  ';-ummer.  about  100  oi  our  cities 
eruined  in  racial  violence  lh.it  left  more 
than  100  dead,  some  2,600  injured— ijlus 
[iroperty  damage  estimated  .a  Imndreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  Events  ha'.e  lilready  made 
It  clear  that  -.ve  cm  look  lor  nothing  belter 
in  the  summer  months  ahead. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this: 
brief  report  on  the  "State  of  the  Union".  1 
have  repeated  it  only  bec.iuse  it  jirovides  a 
b.ickdrop.  a  kind  oi  ■  moixi  music",  for  the 
subicct  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today. 
I  come  here  with  fw'O  convictions; 
My  first  conviction  is  that  the  urban  crisis 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  We  are  i.ot  laced  with 
a  minor  and  distracting  ailment  that  can 
be  cured  with  aspirin  t:iblets  ant'  bed  rest. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  deep-seated  mal'.g- 
iiancy  that  can  be  mastered  only  by  daring 
and  imaginative  procedures  that,  very  pos- 
sibly, lie  beyond  the  present  frontier.s  of 
human  knowledge. 

My  second  conviction  is  that  no  single 
group  can  cure  this  ailment  by  iXseU.  This 
Is  a  Job  for  everybody — for  business,  for  gov- 
ernment, for  labor  and  for  you  in  education, 
particularly  business   education. 


Let  me  make  It  dear  that  I  am  not  so 
presumptuous  as  to  think  that  I  know  now 
t  )  solve  the  urban  problem.  I  appear  here. 
i.ot  as  an  expert,  bul  as  a  businessman  who 
ins  ijecome  convinced  that  ll  is  now  in  the 
Ijuolic  interest  to  rock  the  boat  ol  .ipathy 
just  .IS  hard  as  we  can  rock  it. 

Karlicr  this  year,  m  my  capacity  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Retail  Federation,  I 
told  my  colleagues  in  busines.s  how  delm- 
(luent  I  leel  busine.s,s  has  been  la  recogniz- 
ing .md  lacing  up  to  our  urban  problem. 
.Similarly,  la  conversations  with  a  x.iricty 
of  W:ishington  otiicials.  1  have  W(Jiidered 
how  our  government  cm  so  casually  assume 
i.liut  .1  rebellion  lan  be  <iuashed  by  a  tew 
laiUion  lederal  dollars  doled  out  througli 
lederal  .igencics  or  channeled  through  what 
they,  liopelully.  call,  "the  jjiivale  sector' 
Today,  I  '.vaiit  to  raise  some  questions 
about  your  held,  education  lor  busmesii.  not 
lo  tell  you  how  to  conduct  your  allairs.  nut. 
hopeluily,  to  stimulate  you  to  undertake  the 
Kiiid  of  jjamiul  sell-cx.tiain.ition  that  i  he 
emergency  requires 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  oi  iis  have  lor- 
gotien  !iow  we  got  into  this  mess  in  the  lirst 
jilace.  My  experience  (lualilies  me  lo  testily 
only  lor  busines.s  but  licre  the  record  seems 
cle.ir. 

Look  at  business  as  it  exifited  .')0  lo  7.5 
years  ago.  Then,  business  tended  lo  be  a  per- 
.sonal,  laniily  enter[)rise.  dominated  by  great 
individual  entrepreneurs  ijioneering  tii.ms 
who  were  widely  known  and  highly  respected. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  understand  modern 
jiublic  relations  techniques.  Maybe  one  of 
them  (lid  s.iy  "the  jiubllc  iic  damned  ".  But. 
they  also  had  a  cle.ir  comprehen.'.ion  ol  the 
iiitimaie  relationship  between  Iju.siness  and 
community.  They  were  jiersonally  involved 
111  local  g.nernnient.  They  built  ichools.  They 
built  roads  .md  hospitals.  They  lormed  the 
Cummuiiity  chest,  the  Boy  Scoui.s.  the 
YMCA.  They  spent  time  and  money  i raining 
1  heir  people  how  to  create  an  environment 
111  which  both  people  and  Inisinc.-s  could 
nourish.  In  lact.  the  cities  we  now  call  ob- 
solete are  the  cities  they  built  generations 
ago.  Just  look  at  the  tiato  on  the  cornerstone 
of  your  City  Hall  ■  r  Slate  House  :-.nd  \<mi11 
know  what  I  mean. 

Over  the  years,  (Air  people  multiplied.  :ind 
their  home  towns  grow  in  size.  Tlie  jjersonal 
i.iniily  enterprises  gave  way  to  the  inexor.ible 
demands  of  growth.  Merger  and  acquisition 
gobbled  them  up.  The  concerned  honie-tijwn 
owner — who  felt  that  his  destiny  was  iirctty 
much  bounded  by  the  city  limits- -was 
replaced  by  tlie  paid  j^rofessional  manager 
whose  markets  were  national  and  whose  per- 
sonal ambition  was  to  gel  translcrrcd  to  the 
iiome  oflice  where  hl.s  ultimate  goals  could 
be  achieved.  In  short,  we  have  taken  the 
jjermanence.  the  heart  of  our  cities,  and  wc 
nave  replaced  n  with  an  antiseptic  com- 
petence that  f.ired  about  our  commumiies 
■m  a  merely  temporary  basis.  We  have  merged 
•he  business  sensitivity  to  local  environment 
j)reity  much  out  ol  existence. 

Public  relations  replaced  ;)er.sonal  involve- 
ment. The  corporate  coniriuuiions  jirogram 
'.vas  substituted  lor  the  hard,  sweaty  tijil  ol 
devoted  people.  Top  management  moved 
out  Ol  what,  by  now.  were  hrancii  oilice  ciiie.s 
and  moved  into  the  remote,  impersonal  sky- 
scraper .■'uites  far  fi-om  the  maddening  crowd. 
■While  all  thi.':  was  going  on.  government  also 
forsook  .Mam  .Street.  It  moved  to  W-ishlngton 
and  talked  to  the  electorate  on  teie\i.eion  in- 
.siead  of  on  street  corners. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you,  in  education,  also 
i(xik  yjur  cue  from  tiie  new,  impersonal  so- 
ciety Out  cf  our  business  classrooms  came  a 
new  kind  of  graduate—  better  educated,  bet- 
ter trained  in  the  traditional  skills  of  man- 
agement i.'ut  .ilmost  tot.illy  insensitive  to 
the  need  lor  deep,  personal  Involvement  In 
and  understanding  ol  community  atlairs  and 
totally  lacking  in  ( ^'mprehension  of  the  lact 
that  the  corporation  c.n  grow  and  prosper 
only  so  long  .'i-s  ;t  creates  an  en'.ironment  in 
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which  people  j^row  .ind  prosper  as  well,  wher- 
ever 11  operates  If  you  doubt  that  statement 
Just  <i«k  yourself  how  n  whole  generation  of 
corporate  executives  could  drive  their  Cadil- 
lacs through  the  slums  u!  America  and  not 
know  that  one  day.  these  ghetto-poor  would 
rise  to  threaten  ixith  the  corporate  balance 
iheet  ind  the  whole  f.ibrtc  of  American  Ule 
N'r.w  obviously.  I  don't  want  to  charge  vou. 
.IS  edue.itors.  with  sole  responsibility  for  what 
I  reatard  .la  inexcusabJe  national  c;tllousnes8 
But  neither  do  I  exonerate  vou  Here  .ire  three 
pieces  of  evidence  that  suggest  that  educa- 
tion mav  unwlttlnKly  have  comtrlbiited  tii 
OUT  current  dilemma 

As  Exhibit  A.  consider,  first,  the  emphasis 
that  Hir  -■'■lieges  and  universities  gUt  to  ur- 
ban problems 

I  have  made  no  national  survey,  but  I  did 
thumb  through  the  faculty  and  Mtaff  direc- 
tory >.'  Ohio  3tate  University,  located  irf  my 
home-town  of  Columbus  t  count  well  uver 
300  full-time  people  who  represent  apncul- 
tural  interests — not  including  the  multl- 
mllUon  dollar  Agricultural  rese^uch  and  de- 
velopment enter  .it  nearby  Wooster.  Ohio 
Agriculture  is  important  It  may  well  re- 
quire 'his  kind  or  manpower  But  by  con- 
trast I  could  find  only  twelve  people  who  had 
even  'Ut  remotest  connection  to  urban  prob- 
lems I  ktispect  that  this  loc.il  sample  would 
be  borne  out  nationally  How  oould  it  be 
.>'herwise  when  our  nation  hds.  for  years. 
spent  fiir  more  oi  its  dollars  .>n  corn  .»nd  hogs 
than  on  the  Ills  of  its  cities 

As  Exhibit  B.  I  want  lo  tell  vou  about  a 
sur\ev  iif  business  school  graduates  that  is 
belnk:  --onducted  by  Dr.  .John  F  Mee.  Mead 
Johnson  Prrnessor  of  Management  at  In- 
diana University  Dr  Mee  will  iiltlmately 
publish  -1  full  report  of  his  findings  Mean- 
time he  has  given  me  permission  to  release 
to  vou  ,1  tew  Lit  his  preliminary  results 

Brletlv  what  Dr  Mee  is  doing  is  to  audit 
the  .utitudes  of  representative  M  B  A  s 
toward  their  understanding  and  participa- 
tion- and  their  .?ompany  s  understanding 
and  participation — in  community  affairs  He 
Is  getting  his  answers  in  two  wavs  First  he 
IS  conducting  .a  mall  .survey  of  voung  M  B  A  s 
who  received  their  degrees  within  the  last 
eight  vears  a:id  who  now  hold  executive  Jobs 
m  Junior  anc.  middle  management  The  sur- 
vey covers  g-aduates  of  many  of  the  well 
known  business  .schools  who  are  now  working 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  in  cities  smalt 
and  large 

Dr  Mee  buttressed  this  mall  survey  by  a 
second  step  A  group  of  ten  M  B  A  's  submit- 
ted to  an  intensive  taf>e<.l  interview  con- 
ducted bv  a  clinical  psvchologlst  Again  the 
object  was  to  detcrnune  what  these  young 
men  now  do  in  community  affairs,  what  thev 
think  thev  ought  to  be  doing:  what  their 
educations  did  or  did  not  provide  by  wiiy  of 
preparing  them  tor  real  ille  experience 

Let  me  hit  a  lew  highlights,  based  on  this 
research  Even  these  early  results  point  up 
the  need  for  txjth  businessmen  -ind  business 
educators  to  take  a  new  look  at  themselves 
Dt  Mee  finds  that  one  out  of  »hree  oi 
these  rising  voung  executives  participates  in 
his  communitv  in  no  way  whatsoever 

Perhaps  even  more  revealing  is  the  kind 
of  involvement  by  the  two-thirds  who  say 
they  do  participate  The  largest  group  1%.  in- 
volved in  raising  mone\  for  United  .Appeal, 
the  second  largest  grr)up  in  Unnensitv  fund 
raising  the  third  largest  group,  in  church 
fund  raising  In  fact,  these  three  categories 
account  for  the  only  meaningful  activity  by 
the  group  iis  a  uhole.  Par  be  It  from  me  to 
deplore  'hese  worthy  monev-raising  efforts, 
tor  I'm  somewhat  invuUe<l  in  these  myself. 
But  I  iisk  this  question:  Is  business  really 
facing  up  to  the  urban  problems  when  the 
best  trained  people  in  its  employ  either  don': 
participate  in  Mve  cummiuuty  at  ill — or.  at 
best,  prtrttripuie  only  on  the  fringe  of  the 
crlsi*  ,irea ' 

The  concern  I  express  is.  tn  fact,  echoed 
by  these  young  M  B  A  «  themselves.  The  Mee 


survey  found  that  \lrtualU  all  believed  com- 
munity understanding  and  t-artlclpatlon  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  business  execu- 
tive .Mmost  universally,  thev  felt  that  they, 
themselves,  should  be  much  more  deeply 
involved  than  they  are 

That  Is  the  paradox  TTiey  aren't  doing 
what  they  know  they  ought  to  be  doing 
Why?  Again.  Dr  Mee  comes  up  with  some 
answers. 

Only  three  out  of  ten  respondents  fell  that 
his  company  considered.  It  essential'  tor  an 
executive  to  participate  in  community  .itfalrs. 

Equally  important,  the  respondents  report 
thai  only  one  oiat  of  six  of  their  community 
activities  was  viewed  as  being  very  impor- 
tant" til  the  corporation 

Those  .inswers  suggest   three   things 

1  rhat  middle  management  people  do 
what  they  think  the  boss  wants  done: 

2  That  most  of  nur  big  business  enter- 
prises .ire  Ignoring  most  of  the  problems  on 
the  community  front, 

3  That  the  training  provided  In  business 
schools  has  placed  little  emphasis  on  the 
lmp>ortaiice  of  community  activity.  If  It  had. 
the  boss  would  be  gUlng  different  instruc- 
tions to  his  people 

The  iissertlon  is  borne  out  bv  another  of 
Dr  Mees  findings  Two-thirds  of  this  MBA. 
group  reported  th.it  thev  had  received  no 
training  ,it  all  In  graduate  school  that  helped 
them  participate  effectively  m  the  commu- 
nity--or  understand  why  thev  should  partici- 
pate In  lase  vou  feel  that  this  is  not  a  proper 
function  i>f  a  graduate  school  because  the 
subject  U  tj\ught  at  a  lower  level  I  can  report 
that  Dr  Mee  also  questioned  undergraduates 
'in  rhis  score  Even  more  of  them — about 
three-quarters-  said  that  thev  had  had  no 
instruction  in  their  undergraduate  careers 
that  helped  them  in  the  field  of  community 
action. 

This  testimony  In  Dr  Mee's  survey  is  con- 
firmed by  another  piece  of  evidence  assem- 
bled by  my  friend,  Dr  W  Arthur  Cullman. 
Director  of  Graduate  Business  Programs  at 
Ohio  State  Dr  CuUm.m  has  made  a  study  of 
the  graduate  programs  offered  at  50  'if  our 
leading  business  schools  This  Is  what  he 
found : 

The  .50  schools  offered  a  total  of  101  courses 
that  had  some  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
business-community  relations 

Only  -Tl  .if  these  cmirses'^'^-less  than  one  per 
schcxjl— were  required 

Only  fifty-two  of  the  101  courses  paid 
major  attention  to  the  subject  of  community 
participation. 

Eight  schools  did  not  offer  .my  course  at 
'ill  that  touched  the  subject  m  any  way.  even 
minimally. 

That  IS  the  statistical  evidence  Now.  listen 
to  the  sponUineous  comments  of  the  partici- 
pants m  the  Mee  survey  These  young  men 
tell  us  two  things,  loud  and  clear: 

First,  they  tell  us  that  they  don't  like  the 
way  things  .ire  They  know  what's  i;olnc  on. 
They  want  to  be  involved,  but  they're 
hemmed  in  by  strniigllng  corporate  attitudes 
and  by  lack  I'f  personal  preparation  Here  is 
one  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness.  Let  me 
rc.id  what  he  said; 

As  I  fly  towards  W.ishlngton.  DC.  It 
seems  piirricularly  .ippropriaie  to  complete 
this  questionnaire  .\s  an  Individual.  I  am 
very  concerned  -itKJUt  some  of  the  major  so- 
cial .ind  political  issues  confronting  us  as 
individuals  .ind  is  citizens.  I  have  found, 
however,  th.^t  almost  .iiiy  attempt  to  deal 
with  these  issuex  ends  m  frustration,  be- 
cr.use  I  have  no  individual  or  institutional 
power  bose  from  which  to  operate.  I  :im 
linuted  m  both  personal  time  and  funds 
which  I  m.;y  commit  Furthermore.  I  .  m  un- 
.ible  to  commi:  corporation  funds  or  in- 
fluence Consequently.  I  6nd  myself  expend- 
ing 09'  -  of  my  efforts  on  my  professional  re- 
sponxibtltties  where  I  ciin  infliience  all  le\els 
of  management,  from  "he  president  down  to 
local  plant  managers,  m  my  special  area  of 
expertise   Thus.  I  see  'he  fruits  of  my  efforts 


ripen  into  effective  action  Wh.it  other  iii- 
tluence  I  may  have  and  what  other  tune  nim 
energy  I  may  have  seems  best  dev<itPd  t.) 
my  family  and  our  individual  relations 
wlthm  our  local  community.  I  do  not  like 
this  state  of  .iffalrs.  but  I  see  little  other 
alternative  at  this  stage  in  my  life  I  uike 
this  time  to  indicate  my  feelings  to  you.  m 
Case  It  IS  representative  of  others  who  mi;iv 
also  be  involved  deeply  in  their  prolessiuiuii 
careers  In  middle  ni.inagement.  yet  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  v/ays  things  are  " 

The  second  thing  that  these  young  men 
confirm  Is  that  their  educations  g;;ve  UttJe 
emphasis  to—  and  no  jirepar.itlon  I'r— un- 
derstanding of  and  participation  In  comiiui- 
nltv  affairs  Again  listen  to  these  M  H..A  v 
talk 

When  I  was  In  .school,  there  was  never  a 
discussion  regarding  social  respon.slbii- 
ity  •■   •    •    • 

"I  don't  recall  any  allusion  to  the  problem 
at  all."   •    •    • 

'I  think  It  is  something  that  cannot  be 
avoided  In  any  responsible  curriculum  •  •  • 
If  vou  are  going  to  learn  about  business  and 
the  environment  In  which  a  corporation  op- 
erates, you  can't  help  but  try  to  absorb 
things  about  the  society,  for  the  society 
Is  the  corporation's  environment  ' 

What  that  list  young  man  said  w.is:  The 
.ScK-letv  IS  the  Corporation's  Environment  ' 
Nothing  could  be  more  obvious.  .And  vet 
that  single  phrase  has  tied  business  in  knoi  - 
for  two  generations.  For  when  we  suggest 
that  the  corporation  should  do  somethincr 
constrtictlve  about  that  environment 
should  invest  some  of  its  time  and  some  .  i 
Its  dollars  in  improving  that  environment 
we  run  into  a  good  deal  of  criticism  from 
business  itself  .\  lot  of  businessmen  earn- 
estly argue  that  profit  is  the  .mly  logitimatt' 
corporate  goal  They  see  no  connection  be- 
tween environment  and  profit.  Thev  de- 
scribe those  of  us  who  advocate  communitv 
Involvement  as  bleeding  hearts  '  In  i.ict 
even  the  staunchcst  business  iidvocates  "f 
social  participation  lamely  describe  their 
I'ommunlty  activities  as  enlightened  'eii 
Interest"  They  seem  to  be  half  ashamed  ' 
admit  that  a  big  corporation  cannot,  by 
Itself,  control  its  own  destiny.  None  of  us 
likes  to  tell  his  stockholders  that  profits  de- 
pend on  something  more  than  how  we  ruii 
the  business  In  consequence,  manv  of  us 
ftretend  that  our  companies  are  little  is- 
lands— safe  from  the  winds  of  social  and 
civil  upheaval  .And  yet.  you  and  I  know 
that  no  corporation  can  earn  a  predictable 
profit  m  the  years  to  come  unless  we  meei 
the  present  rebellion  with  workable  answers 
.And  I  don  t  mean  answers  acceptable  only 
to  the  corporation,  but  .inswers  that  can 
be  endorsed   by   the  whole  communitv 

That  lact  seems  obvious  to  me;  r.everthe- 
less.  let  me  document  it  I  .im  a  retailer  i:i 
Coltunbus,  Ohio.  Fortunately,  our  town  lia,~ 
a  good  business  climate  and  environment 
But  I  know  that  In  other  cities,  many  ■  : 
my  colleagues  are  not  so  fortunate 

To  put  It  bluntly,  when  riots  occur  bus.- 
ness  comes  to  a  shuddering  halt  Customers 
stay  home.  Buses  don  i  run  Employees  can  ' 
get  to  work.  Our  physical  plant  is  endan- 
gered. Police  costs  mount  Taxes  go  up.  The 
impact  of  not  on  the  balance  sheet  can  ijc 
enormous.  .Am  I  Justified  m  trying  to  help  Ci- 
1'  mbu.5  do  those  things  that  vnll  improve 
Its  business  climate  and  .  cnviroitnient '  1 
think  I  iuii. 

But  some  will  argue  that  not  is  the  ex- 
treme, the  exception  Let  us  hope  that  .' 
remains  so.  Even  without  community  chaof. 
howe  er,  our  profit  statement  is  geared  t'l 
the  Columbus  climate  In  a  thousand  wav.^. 
Take  the  case  'if  the  bright  young  man  we 
want  to  recruit  for  our  business.  We  brine 
him  to  Columbus  to  meet  'jur  people  and 
see  our  store.  He  makes  a  Judgment  of  us  n? 
employers  and  .is  colleagues.  But  he  also 
Judges  Columbus  ns  a  place  for  !.i.s  family  to 
lUe— and  that  .•udgment  rests  on  the  qual- 
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ity  of  our  schools  iind  hospitals,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  Jobs  and  recreation,  the  spirit 
of  our  community  Question:  What  balance 
sheet  \alue  should  we  place  on  the  Impres- 
sion that  our  community  makes? 

Or  t.ike  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  'who 
Is  seeking  a  new  plant  location.  He  weighs 
such  physical  factors  as  water,  transporta- 
tion .ind  convenience  to  his  markets.  But  he 
also  weighs  the  quality  of  our  community 
life  Our  store  wiuld  like  to  see  that  manu- 
facturer come  to  Columbus — bringing,  say.  a 
thousand  new  jobs  aloiiK  with  him.  Those 
jobs  could  mean  a  ihmisand  new  cvistomers 
lor  us  The  decision,  however,  will  rest,  not  on 
how  gcxxl  our  store  is.  but  on  what  that 
inanufactvirer  thinks  cf  Columbus  as  a  place 
for  his  people  t.^  live  and  work.  We  don't 
control  the  decision  But  we  do  have  to  live 
with  it  another  unseen  item  on  ovir  corpo- 
rate score  card 

And  that  brint;s  me  :ull  circle  iii  my  argu- 
ment   I  .idd  up  the  problem  this  way: 

The  crtsis  in  our  cities  is  real  It  is  here. 
It  Is   not  going   to  go  away   unaided. 

Business  cannot  solve  the  problem  by  it- 
self— nor  can  it  liznore  it  The  evidence  is 
clear  that  business  cannot  prosper  apart 
;rom  the  communities  in  which  it  operates. 
We  .ind  every  other  element  of  our  society, 
liave  to  stop  being  part  ol  the  jiroblem  and 
start  becoming  a  part  of  the  solution. 

To  be  part  of  thj  solution,  we  need  more 
corporate  top  executives  who  understand  the 
problem  and  who  accept  the  size  of  the 
commitment  that  they,  personally,  must 
make  to  their  communities,  both  to  those 
where  they  live  and  to  those  where  their 
corporation  operates  The  boss  can't  send 
.1  delegate  He.  himself,  must  set  the  tone 
.ind  do  the  Job 

We  are  making  some  progress  in  this  re- 
t;ard,  EJtecutives  who,  .i  year  ago,  couldn't 
t)e  bothered  .ibout  civil  rights  are,  today, 
standing  up  to  be  counted  on  such  touchy 
subjects  as  Jobs  and  housing.  But  not 
enough — ,ind  with  nothing  like  the  speed 
that  IS  required. 

How  do  we  accelerate  this  trend?  That's 
the  question  I  tanng  to  you  who  are  training 
tomorrow's  top  executives  I  do  not  presume 
to  answer  it  I  can  tell  you  what  I  would  like 
to  see 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  college  president 
has  told  me  that  it  is  lar  easier  to  move  tomb 
stones  in  a  graveyard  than  it  is  to  get  edu- 
cators to  make  a  change  in  the  curriculum. 
.Nevertheless,  I  think  business  has  no  alterna- 
tive now  but  to  turn  to  you  for  help.  We 
need  your  scholarship  m  helping  us  define 
how  lousiness  can  work  more  effectively  at 
the  community  level.  We  want  to  enlist  your 
,iid  :n  leachini;  young  executives  what  they 
need  to  know  to  provide  community,  as  well 
us  corporite  leadership  .And  we  want  to  chal- 
lenge you  to  hgure  cut  how  a  corporation 
can  best  apply  the  traditional  disciplines  of 
the  pront  .-ystem  to  an  expanded  definition 
of  what  prohtability  really  means  today,  both 
at  the  corporate  national  level  and  in  every 
-American  community  in  which  that  corpo- 
ration operates  Business  needs  help  in  new, 
ingenious  and  imaginative  organizational 
techniques  to  place  the  responsibilties  for 
local  environment  .is  high  on  the  balance 
sheet  as  volume  and  profit,  and  it  needs  help 
in  devising  new  techniques  to  measure  the 
contribution  of  its  local  management  to  that 
local  environment. 

The  major  eiementi,s  .'f  our  fociety — busi- 
ness, [Tovernment,  and  educ.ition — have  all 
stotten  .  1  big  and  so  impersonal  that  we  have 
departed  from  the  basic  strengths  that  made 
-America  what  it  is  today  We  need  to  take  the 
•hrust  o:  -American  life  b.ick  to  the  individ- 
ual in  his  local  urban  environment,  where  lie 
lives,  where  he  does  business,  where  he  prac- 
tices his  chosen  profession,  where  he  teaches 
and  where  he  participates  in  government 

id  like  to  see  every  one  oi  \  ou  accept  a 
personal  responsibility — as  .in  educatior — for 
doing  what  you  can  to  help  .America  ;n  this 


hour  of  crisis.  The  record  Is  clear  that  too 
many  of  your  graduates  luive  little,  if  any. 
sense  of  the  true  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  the  community  m  which  it  lives. 
Decide  lor  yourself.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not.  u  proper 
function  of  your  school  to  teach  people  not 
only  the  traditional  skills  of  business,  but 
the  new  skills  of  producing  an  environment 
in  which  local  business-  along  with  all  the 
rest  of  urban  America— can  survive  and 
prosper? 

Then,  ask  yourself  tills  question;  llicy  say 
that  a  lot  of  our  bnche.^i  \ ounttsters  .ire 
turning  away  from  business  careers  Could 
It  be  because  busines.s — and  schools  ol  busi- 
ness— have  pretended  that  Uie  corporation 
can  largely  ignore  the  major  jiroblems  ol 
Amencan  life?  .Are  these  youngsters  jiursuinp 
other  careers  because  they  have  been  taught 
that  a  business  career  Is  an  end  in  itself  and 
not  a  means  to  an  end  and  that  business 
could  care  le.ss  about  what  happens  to  the 
nation  and  its  people','  -Arc  they  turning  their 
backs  on  us — and  on  you  -  because  we 
haven't  told  them  what  :i  corporate  execu- 
tive can  really  contribute  to  his  city  and 
country?  'Vou  may  have  to  do  wliat  you  made 
business  do  years  ago  We  had  to  learn  how- 
to  alter  our  jobs  to  fit  the  brighter  people 
you  sent  us.  You  may  need  to  npure  out  liow 
you  can  fit  education  to  the  jiroblems  that 
our  cities  and  our  country  presently  lace. 
■Vou  may  have  to  rewrite  some  of  your  text- 
books and  develop  new  teaching  techniques 
so  that  tomorrow's  executives  will  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  social  antl  com- 
munity implications  of  our  prom  system:  so 
that  your  students  will  have  ;in  even  clearer 
understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  our  i;r- 
ban  problems  and  the  businessman's  respon- 
sibility to  help  solve  them 

All  this,  I  should  point  out.  sounds  far 
more  revolutionary  than  it  really  is.  Every 
executive  that  I  know  would  agree  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  corporate  executive  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  assets  of  the  company — today  and 
in  the  future 

Tlhe  simple  fact  is  that  those  assets  can 
no  longer  be  protected  by  the  traditional 
business  disciplines  alone,  A  new  kind  of 
corporate  statesmanship  is  required.  The 
new  corporate  statesman  does  not  believe 
that  it  Is  his  job  to  manipulate  his  com- 
munity Into  meek  acceptance  of  the  corpora- 
tion's private  and  selfish  goals.  Rather,  he 
accepts  his  full  share  of  responslblUtv.  not 
only  for  the  products  he  markets,  but  for 
the  schools  we  operate,  the  .ur  we  breathe. 
the  water  we  drink,  the  government  we  .sup- 
port, the  pictures  in  our  inuseums.  the  music 
In  our  concert  halls,  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  peace  and  tranquility  of  our  neigh- 
borhoods, the  health  and  Mabllity  of  our 
communities — in  short,  he  accepts  his  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  environment  in 
which  he  operates.  And  he  brings  to  all  these 
community  needs  the  full  weight  of  his 
company's  knowledge,  experience  and  re- 
sources— knowing  that  tomorrow's  balance 
sheet  cannot  be  separated  from  the  quality 
of  our  community  life 

Yes — there  ■was  a  cUimorinc  in  the  streets 
last  summer.  It  made  a  lot  of  people  take  a 
new  look  at  themselves  and  what  they're 
doing.  I  was  one  of  those.  That's  why  I  want- 
ed to  talk  to  you  today  I  think  our  country 
and  all  ol  the  elements  of  the  society  that 
make  up  this  gre.it  nation,  liave  a  big  job  to 
do.  We  need  to  tram  some  new  business 
.statesmen.  I'm  hoping  that  you  will  help 
lis  do  it. 


TRANSCRIPT  OF  TV  INTERVIEW 
WITH  SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir?ii::ia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unaninious  co:..scnt  to  .have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  ;rar..scnpt  of 
questions  which  v.ere  askea  of  nie  during 


a  TV  interview  filmed  on  May   1.   1968, 
tocethcr  with  my  answers  thereto. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  tran- 
-scripl  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Text  ok  I-kn.mor  Byrd's  TKi.tvisioN 
INTERVIKW,  NL\Y  1,  1'3(!8 
Question  .senator  Byrd,  tlie  Heverend 
I-lalph  .Abcrnathy  and  other  leaders  of  the 
I'oor  People's  March  have  been  in  Washinitton 
this  [last  week  in  advance  ol  their  lorih- 
coming  campaign.  What  is  your  reaction? 

-Answer;  Well,  I  think  some  of  the  state- 
ments were  arrogant,  ilcmandinc  and  offen- 
sive. But  I  see  nothmti  wronc  wnh  -Mr  .Aber- 
nathy'K  coming  to  Washington  to  jjtesent  his 
\lewpoint  conceriiing  the  [loor  to  tlie  \arious 
Government  i  fflcials.  Every  citizen  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  petition  the  C'.overn- 
ment  Mr  .Abcrnathy  has  this  richt  Hut  as  to 
the  jioor.  many  (.f  us  have  been  interested  in 
l)rograms  lor  the  [)oor  a  long  time  lielorc  'A'e 
ever  heard  oi  Mr.  -Abernathy.  I-or  example,  it 
was  my  Kcod  .^tanip  bill  which  passed  the 
Congress  last  year  to  extend  and  to  expand 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program  lor  the  jioor  -And. 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  is  already  spendint; 
billions  ol  dollars  aiinualiy  on  jirograms  lor 
the  jiocr  and  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  do.  For  example, 
we  have  manv,  many  tieinands  upon  the  tax 
dollar.  .And  our  tax  rates  are  already  high,  and 
any  new  programs  are  poing  to  cost  money 
and  that  money  will  have  to  be  paid  lor  by 
the  taxpayer,  ."So,  Mr.  -Abernathy's  visit  to 
WashlngUjn  was  one  thing,  but  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  threats  and  intimidation  of  the 
Congress  -And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
press  should  act  under  duress  And.  1 
thoroughly  object  to  the  March  on  Washing- 
ton and  the  demonstrations  wlilch  ;ire  a  part 
ol  Mr.  -Abernathy  E  [jrogram  and  v.hich  are 
yet  to  occur  -And,  I  think  that  our  (lovern- 
inent  was  \ery  weak-kneed.  In  not  having 
made  the  effort  to  prevent  these  irom  taking 
l)lace 

Question.  Did  Mr.  .Abernathy  ask  !o  ,>ee 
you? 

-Answer  He  did  not 

Question.  If  he  .'-hould  ;tsk,  would  \nu  .see 
iiim'' 

-Answer  Well.  I  would  make  an  effort  to 
work  an  appointment  invo  my  schedule 

Question.  .Senator  Byrd,  what  is  your  view 
on  the  recent  number  of  college  campus 
demanstrations? 

.Answer.  Well,  what  has  been  iiccurring 
all  over  the  country,  is  Just  what  I  pre- 
dicted would  <x:cur  a  few  weeks  ago,  when 
Howard  University  officials,  here  in  Washing- 
ton, capitulated  to  the  demands  of  a  proup 
of  students  who  took  over  the  administra- 
tion building  and  occupied  it  This  ;s  pri- 
marily ;i  disciplinary  problem.  Education, 
like  so  manv  things  in  life,  requires  disci- 
pline. Wh.1t  we  have  been  witnessing, 
•hroughout  .America  in  recent  weeks  and 
months,  lias  been  a  '.  reakdown  t<I  discipline 
resulting  from  the  excessive  jiermi.ssiveness 
which  has  Increasmnly  afflicted  this  country 
in  the  i):iSt  ■•iecade,  .And.  I  believe  that  the 
spineless  response  ol  college  itdnunistrations, 
to  the  chalienees  to  their  authority,  has  been 
encouragement  to  the.se  revolts  and  will 
I  ncour-ige  more.  Of  course  stu.dcnts  have  .i 
right  to  .1  •, oice  m  t'neir  affairs,  and  they 
should  be  given  ever.,  responsibihiy  v.-hlch 
they  will  .iccept  and  which  thev  can  prop- 
erly discharee,  under  the  supervision  of 
duly  constituted  authority.  But  there  must 
be  a  respect  lor  authority.  .And  the  col- 
leges and  the  universities,  as  v.'eil  as  society 
itself,  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
to  enforce  rules  ot  conduct.  And,  unless  col- 
leges and  universities  and  our  free  society 
cio  enforce  discipline  and  return  tu  a  respect 
for  authority,  then  our  free  ,-.ocieiy,  as  we 
Kiiow  it,  and  the  college  and  administration 
.system,  as  we  kno.v  ,t  are  comg  to  collapse. 
Question.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  ot 
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dlfflculty  In  ([ettlni?  the  Vietnam  peace  talks 
underway  Senator  Byrd.  what  are  your  views 
on  it^ 

Answer  I  recognize  the  disadvantages 
that  *ould  confront  our  leaders  if  they  were 
fi'rced  to  meet  m  an  unfriendly  country 
where  communications  are  not  secure  I 
know  however  thrtt  our  Government  has 
stated,  repeatedly,  that  it  will  go  anywhere 
at  any  time  .ind  speak  with  iinyone  who 
can  talk  *nth  authority  I  believe  our  Presi- 
dent IS  sincerely  making  an  effort  to  do  this 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  are  ex- 
changes of  views  presently  going  on  between 
Hanoi  and  the  United  States  Government 
at\d  I  certa.nly  hope  that  preliminsiry  talks 
will  occur  I  believe  tha  a  site  will  be  agreed 
upon  I  think  that  it  is  important  thai  we 
meet  It  is  important  that  we  explore  all 
the  possibilities  for  peace  The  important 
thing,  the  vital  thing  as  I  see  It  is  that 
the  tiilks  not  orenk  down  before  they  have 
begun 

LAW    D.-KY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vir'-;mia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. May  1  IS  celebrated  throu^jhout 
the  Unirpd  Slates  every  year  as  law  day 

T\io  fine  law  day  addresses  were 
siven  la.st  Wednesday  by  Judge  Thorn- 
ton G  B^Try.  Jr  .  a  member  ot  the  tVest 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
Judtie  Rtibert  E.  Maxwell.  Chief  Judge 
for  the  Northern  District.  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court. 

Jud^e  Berry  spoke  to  members  of  the 
Randolph  County  Bar  Association  in 
Elkins.  W    Va     and  said 

The  I.iw  is  everyone's  business  and  every- 
i.ine  $  protector  It  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
50fial.  economic,  and  gnveriunental  siruc- 
'ure. 

He  cautioned  lawyers  to  respect  their 
profession,  saying: 

The  practice  of  law  Is  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic livelihood.  It  is  a  sacred  duty  If  we 
personally  do  not  respect  and  follow  the  laws. 
tf  we  do  not  respect  and  supp<.)rl  the  Judlcl- 
arv  If  we  do  not  encourage  the  best  among 
us  to  become  Jud^es.  if  we  do  not  protect 
and  advocate  <nir  clients  case  regardless  of 
how  much  _we  may  personally  dislike  It  or 
h:ni.  then  we  dishonor  oursehes  and  our 
professl.>n 

Judse  Maxwell  spoke  in  Bluefleld. 
W  Va  .  to  a  Itmcheon  meetinu  of  attor- 
neys He  stated  that  orderly  protest"  Is 
A  basic  and  necessary  American  right. 
but  we  cannot — indeed  we  \v:ll  not — 
pi'.mit  mob  rule  to  supplant  rule  by  law 
L>:derly  protest  lies  at  the  bedrock  of 
.>ur  democratic  liistitutions  Mob  rule, 
violence,  bunilni;.  and  lootlns?.  on  the 
other  hand  are  the  impermissible  ex- 
tremes, the  first  reckless  steps  in  the 
downward  pluntje  into  the  darkness  of 
anarchy,  jungle  laws,  and  noihinnness." 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  accounts 
from  the  Elkms,  W  Va  .  Inter-Mountain 
and  the  Clarksburt;.  W  Va  .  Exponent 
coi^cernini;  these  speeches  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
entitled  Law  Ls  Everyone  s  Protector'  " 
and  'Jud^e  Maxwell  Scores  Mob  Rule  in 
Law  Day  Address'  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

J  j^E  Berry  Txils  Elkins  ArotENCE  Law 
Is  Evtnvt'NEs  Protector 
"The  law  Is  evervones  business  and  every- 
one s  protector  It  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
social,  economic  and  governmental  struc- 
ture." 


Those  were  the  words  of  Thornton  G. 
Berry,  Jr  presiding  ludge  ci  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals,  who  spoke  to  members  of 
the  Randolph  County  Bar  Association  and 
their  guests  at  the  Law  Day  observance  held 
Wedne.sday  .it  Benedum  Hall  on  the  Davis 
and  Elklns  College  campus 

Some  men  fall  to  see  the  basic  role  of 
law  In  our  society  because  of  the  restraints 
that  specific  laws  lay  upon  their  activities." 
Judge  Berry  stated.  "No  system  of  govern- 
ment known  to  man  Is  free  from  errors  of 
judgment  in  the  law  making  process  There 
:s  need  for  constant  vigilance  .ig.iinst  the 
enactment  of  unwise  laws  and  for  the  modi- 
fication iif  other  laws  that  do  not  serve  the 
general  welf.ire      .  ." 

Judge  Berry  said  that  desplt*  the  super- 
abundance of  laws,  there  is  a  need  lor  mure 
law— "not  necessarily  the  passage  of  .i  greater 
number  of  bills  through  Congress  .  .  .  rather 
the  application  uI  law  to  new  situations 
.iiid  the  more  effective  use  of  Judicial  meth- 
ixls  to  settle  disputes  of  various  kinds .'■ 

Judge  B?rry  itated  that  "we  should  revive 
and  develop  the  ancient  spirit  of  righteous 
indlgn.ition  The  cltUeii  who  knows  ol  public 
wrongdoing  and  remains  silent  through  In- 
(litfcrence  or  cowardice  is  us  reprehensible  as 
:he  wrongdoer.' 

The  program  began  with  a  welcome  by 
Ch.irles  Potter,  president  of  ihe  .student 
council  al  Davis  and  Elklns  College  The 
Rev.  0<.>UKlas  Oldenburg,  pastor  of  the  Davis 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  gave  the  In- 
vocation and  Sandr.i  Lowe,  a  DA:E  student, 
read  President  Johnson's  Law  Day  procla- 
nvalloii 

Jack  R.  Nuzum,  president  of  the  Randolph 
County  Bar  Association  installed  Dr.  Dorothy 
F  R.iberts  as  an  honorary  member  <)f  the 
.issoriatlon.  Dr  Roberts  is  a  member  of  the 
history  and  political  science  department  at 
the  college. 

Judge  (Stanley  Bosworth  of  the  Randolph 
County  Circuit  Court  Introduced  Judge 
Berry 

Belore  the  D«:E  program  bpg.in.  Elklns 
High  SchiKJl  took  part  in  lirst-in-history 
st.itcwiue  hookup  ot  it'hools  Ma  telephone 
tor  a  "L.iw  Day  t;s.\'  observance  complete 
with  Gov  Hulett  C  Hmith.  the  majority  and 
nunority  lenders  oi  both  houses  of  the  West 
Virginia  Leijisl.itiire  .uid  judlctul  leaders 
speaking  :roni  'tuned-in  '  :ichools  ranging 
alphabt;ticall>  irom  Baakley  through  Elklns 
to  Wheeling. 

riiough  the  lechnique  had  never  belore 
been  used,  several  things  could  be  expected 
o!  the  experinienti.1  prognmi  the  acoustics 
would  be  imperfect,  the  battery  ol  leaders 
would  peak  too  long  from  t!ietr  posts  at 
the  »peakiug  ends  of  telephones  around  the 
atate:  ,tnd  many  of  the  things  tUey  said 
would  be  too  "put"  p.irtly  because  the 
:-Mdcr»  didn  t  know^  any  more  than  the 
studetitA  did  what  to  expect  ol  the  new  tech* 
ti;que  and  partly  because  delivering  an  ad- 
J.ress  into  a  telephone  receUcr  isn't  exactly 
.k  stimulating  experience 

Neverthelrs.-!,  the  precrdent -set ting  experi- 
ence in  Elklns.  in  the  .lUdltorlum  of  the 
high  school-  has  opened  a  new  avenue  of 
i-ommunication  to  the  state,  .uid  In  fact 
parts  oi  se^er.il  of  the  .iddresises  were  very 
much  to  the  point  the  'Conversation  with 
Yauth  ou  Law  Day  '  was  a  success. 

Elklns  Lawyer  Keith  Cunningham  served 
as  "l^w  Day"  program  chalrm.iii 

"L.iw  Day  Is  Not  a    l^iwyers'  D,iy  but 

an  occasion  for  honoring  the  place  of  law 
m  -American  Life".  .Supreme  Court  Judge 
Thornton  G  Berry.  Jr  told  an  Elklns 
audience  Wednesday. 

Then  he  directed  this  brief  message  to  the 
legal  profession  "The  pr«ctlce  of  law  is  more 
tlian  an  economic  if.  ellhood.  It  Is  a  s.icred 
duty.  If  we  personally  do  not  respect  and 
follow  fihe  laws.  If  we  do  not  respect  and 
support  the  Judiciary;  If  we  do  not  encour- 
age the  best  among  us  to  become  Judges;  If 


we  do  not  protect  and  advocate  our  cllent'.'j 
case  regardless  of  how  much  we  ni.iy  per- 
sonally dislike  It  or  hlin.  then  we  di.'ihonor 
ourselves  and  our  prutcsslon 

"We  are  the  means  by  which  our  laws  and 
Judiciary  function  we  must  .iccept  that 

fultlUIng  our  dvitles  may  at  times  be  un- 
popular. No  lawyer  wortiiy  of  his  prolession 
should  e-.er  let  personal  (•onsider;itlons  ..:• 
public  popul,iniy  or  sentiment  discourage  i..- 
preveni  him  from  doing  his  duty  to  his  client 
or  Ills  duty  to  our  system  of  law  .  iiu 
lawyer  acting  in  good  conscience  can  refusi 
a  man  or  a  cause  beciuse  it  may  injure  th. 
lawyer's  income.  popularity  or  influ- 
ence      "■ 

Jack  R  Nuzum.  president  of  tln' 
n,indL>lph  County  Bar  -Association,  presided 
for  the  "Law  Day  USA"  ceremonies  at  Da\i.- 
and  Elklns  College  and  Elklns  High  .Schfxi; 
Miss  Barbara  Sncdegar.  president  of  the 
Student  Council  at  Elklns  High  School 
responded  for  the  Elklns  .sihoi>l  «lien  Ci<r 
Hulett  C.  Smltli  took  .i  roll  call  of  hal. 
schools  p.irtlclpatlng  in  the  15-clty  "Law  D, 
USA"  telephone  hookup. 

.lumiK.  Maxweli.  -Scores  Mob  Rule  in 
Law  Day  Address 
Bluefield.  — U  S.  .ludgc  Robert  E   Maxweli 
iddresslng    himself    to    the    citizen    protes 
which  is  sweeping  .America,  made  a  c;ise  hen 
Wwlnesdav   tor    "orderly  protest"  ;is  a  basi 
and  nei'essarv  right  in  the  American  systen-. 
of  government 

.Speaking  to  a  Law  Day  audience  of  lawyer.' 
at  .1  noon  luncheon,  he  said.  "Tliere  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  entire  system  of  American  jurif- 
prudence  which  denies  ,in  individual  the  frr- 
nxercise  of  Ills  conscience  and  the  right  ti. 
advocate  his  own  beliefs." 

But  he  took  a  very  positive  position  against 
\1olent   ind  disorderly  protest,  saying: 

"We  cannot — indeed,  we  will  not — permit 
mob  rule  'o  suppl.;nt  rule  by  law.  Ordfrl\ 
protest  lies  at  the  bedrock  of  nur  demot  ratu 
institutions.  Mob  rule,  violence  burning  .iiiu 
lotjtlng.  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  imper- 
missible extremes,  the  hrst  reckless  steps  :i. 
the  downward  plunge  into  the  darkness  ■■: 
anarchy,  jungle  law.  and  lunhinciiess." 

Judge  Maxwell,  a  resident  of  Elklns  and 
Chief  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  Fed- 
eral Court,  noted  that  dissent  is  .is  Amer- 
'can  lis  the  BUI  of  Rights  which  provided- 
legal  pattern  for  Its  expression.  "It  is."  he 
*iild.  "a  'rndltlon  In  America  to  Insure  that 
points  I  view  at  odds  with  prevailing  doc- 
trine will  not  be  rejected  or  suppressed." 

Iildc.'  Maxwell  ."^pr,kc  earlier  at  the  high 
.school  here  as  fine  ol  .ipproxlinately  20  lead- 
ing Weft  Virginians  on  a  statewide  'elephone 
hookup  which  commemorated  the  tenth  an- 
lUl  il  Law  Day  USA.  There  he  explained  tht 
federal  court  organization   and  commented, 

"A  very  special  note  of  urgency  is  as- 
.signed  to  the  life  of  every  student  in  the 
United  -States  on  this  Law  Day.  The  impres- 
sive heritage  of  the  occasion  "s  vour  sum- 
mons to  respon.'slble  citizenship."' 

Judge  Maxwell,  in  his  later  speech  to  the 
lawyers,  said  It  Is  recognized  in  America  that 
organized  societies  are  not  expected  to  be 
above  crltlcUm.  He  went  on  ; 

"We  know  'hat  power  wielded  Justly  today 
may  be  wielded  corruptly  tomorrow.  We 
know  that  from  the  ranks  of  the  critic? 
come  cranks  and  troublemakers,  but  from 
the  same  ranks  come  the  saviors  and  in- 
novator-s." 

He  opined  that  there  Is  nothing  funda- 
mentfUy  wrong  with  the  American  >iystem 
of  government  or  its  purpose.  "The  pieces 
and  parts  which  brought  us  to  our  present 
eminence  in  the  world  are  still  in  place." 

He  said  that  although  some  American 
citizens  have  become  disillusioned  wiili  their 
.American  Institutions,  and  have  begun  to 
protest  In  a  variety  of  ways,  they  will  rind. 
If  they  win  look  beyond  themsel^s.  that 
never  has  Congress  or  the  courts    "devoted 
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more  of  their  attention  to  the  constitutional 
guarantees  ot  the  Individual  than  they  do 
ti  day." 

Judge  Maxwell  cimcliided: 
.As  citizens  ol  a  free  .society,  enjoying 
ihe  highest  order  ol  individual  liberty  ever 
known  to  man.  it  is  timely  lor  us  to  believe 
ihat  we  have  had  eiuaigh  of  adjustment 
;(nd  conformity.  Lit  easy  options  and  the 
least  coiJimuii  cleuonimalor. 

"We  need  to  -ee  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  h.ippmess'  in  such  tcrm.s  as  are  his- 
torically proven  by  voting  on  flection  day, 
by  serving  on  juries  without  protest,  by 
keeping  ourselves  mtormed  ou  the  issues  ot 
ihe  day.  and  by  .--peat-int;  out  tor  the  good 
and  ;igaliist  the  cvil.^  "hat  surround  us." 


AN  OUTSTANDING  WEST  VIRGINIAN 

Mr,  BYRD  ul  We.st  Virmnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, West  'viruinia  lost  an  ouistandiiv-; 
citizen  last  week  in  the  death  of  Charles 
E.  Hodues  o:  Charleston,  a  lact  which  at 
least  three  daily  pupcis  m  my  Stale  have 
taken  note  .il  in  cditouaLs. 

Mr.  Hod'^es  v.as  an  editor,  a  former 
iiresideiu  of  ilie  Stale  .senate,  a  cham- 
ber uf  comineice  nianaums  director  in 
the  State's  capital,  and  a  lon^-'ime 
leader  in  many  effuit.s  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  "-irowth  and  development 
ol  West  Viriunla  University  in  his  home- 
■,uwn  (il  Muniantown. 

Charles  Hodiies  was  a  dynamic  in. 
iluence  for  '."ood  m  West  Virginia,  a  man 
who  brought  boundle.ss  enen^y  and  ureal 
talents  i.j  many  tield.s  ul  endeavor,  a  fact 
to  wliich  the  three  newspapers  and  their 
editorials  allude. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  lliat  the  edi- 
torials from  the  D..iminion  News  ol  Mor- 
^anlo.vn.  tjie  Fairmont  Times  of  Fair- 
nio!U  and  the  MaitinsburR  Journal  of 
Maitmsburc.  all  of  Friday,  May  3.  be 
pnnuci  IP.  the  Record. 

Tnere  beniLi  no  ob.iection,  the  editorials 
n  ere  ordered  to  be  i)nnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iProm  the  Morgantov.n    iW,  Va.i    Dominion 

News.  May:!.  19681 

I'mp.iLs  E.  HoDr,i:s--WEST  Virginia 

West  Virginia  lost  one  of  Its  most  bril- 
liant and  useful  citizens  in  the  death  of 
Charles    E     Hcxiges    .it    the    age    of    75. 

West  Vlrciiua  University.  Morgantown. 
Charleston  and  the  state  .is  a  whole  were 
served  with  high  (iistlnctlon  by  this  native 
son  of  the  -Mountain  .St.ite. 

Only  .1  lew  days  belore  his  death  he  wrote 
his  friend.  Richard  iDykei  Raese.  accepting 
with  the  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  him. 
an  invitation  to  write  as  often  as  he  pleased 
"anything  he  wishes'"  for  the  Sunday  Do- 
minion-Post, He  salti  he  would  be  in  to  see 
us  on  -May  9  .i.s  he  ".vas  planning  to  come 
from  Charleston  lor  the  University  com- 
mencement actlMties 

Mr  Hodges  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Hodges,  a  physics  professor  at  the  University 
and  later  !t«  president.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Unuersity  Mich  .School  here  and 
was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappi  scholar  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

He  rose  to  captain  m  the  USEP  in  World 
War  I  .md  then  returned  to  Morgantown. 
a  comnuinity  he  loved  and  .served  in  various 
capacities  as  a  resident  ,ind  alter  he  moved 
to  Charleston. 

He  was  editor  of  The  New  Dominion  and 
became  its  owner  and  publisher,  always  sup- 
porting constructive  projects  for  this  area 
in  a  lorthright.   but    never   carping  manner. 

As  a  State  Senator  from  this  district,  he 
served   this   area  and   the  state  as  a  leader 
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for   progress.   He   was   president   ol    the   Sen- 
.ite  in  19"34-38. 

The  University  and  its  welfare  in  every  .is- 
pect  occupied  Mr,  Hodges  talents  and  untir- 
ing efforts. 

He  has  served  as  president  ol  the  Alumni 
Association:  as  a  member  ol  the  lioard  ol 
Governors:  as  president  ol  the  Hoard  ol  Gov- 
ernors; was  a  member  ol  the  Trust  Comnilt- 
lee  ol  the  Alumni  Association's  Loyalty  Per- 
manent Endowment  Fund  since  it  was 
started  in  1937;  he  was  president  ot  the  WVU 
Foundation.  Inc.  al  the  tune  of  ills  death 
Wednesday,  He  was  a  pa.si  president  oi  the 
Emeritus  Club, 

Our  stale  needs  more  dedicated  and  luyal 
citizens  like  Charles  K,  HociKOs. 

Our  state,  our  Unnersity.  our  coniinuuity 
and  our  capital  city,  which  he  .served  as  inaii- 
aKing  director  ol  the  Chamber  ul  Commerce, 
.ill  benelittcd  irom  -ClKtrleN  '  Hodges "s  el- 
icrt.s.  his  dri\e  and  his  laith  in  the  lulure. 

The  old-timers  al  this,  his  lorraer  news- 
paper, and  those  who  Knew  hiui  as  an  .tllec- 
tionate  critic,  .ire  saddened  Ijy  his  passing. 

Charles  K  Hodges  set  an  iii.spiiing  example 
lor  young  West  Virsiiu-ms  willing  to  devote 
their  talents  and  eiiorts  lur  -aieir  home  state. 

I  From  the  Fairmont   'W    Va  i   'runes. 

May  ;i.  19H8! 

TiiARLts  Ldwakd  Hodge.'; 

Few  lueu  in   the   history  ol   West   Virfini.i 

pursued  with  such  intensity  .so  ir.any  varieu 

interests   aa    Charles    Euward    Hodgts.    wiiose 

death  at  the  age  ot  75  'iccurred  m  ChuiieLion. 

Wednesday,  He  was  ,ai  editor,  a  liberal  jioli- 

lician.    a    Chamber    ol    Coinnierce    execuuvi 

and  an  all-around  f,'ood  citizen. 

But  whatever  other  activities  occupied  his 
attention,  his  lirst  lo\e  was  West  Virgitila 
University,  which  he  served  in  almost  every 
capacity.  At  the  time  ol  his  death  he  was 
president  oi  the  West  Virginia  University 
Foundation  and  chainnau  of  the  truotces  lor 
the  Alumni  .Association's  Loyalty  Permanent 
Endowment  Fund. 

He  had  served  as  president  oi  the  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Governors  as  well  as  the  aliunui 
association  and  not  long  ago  was  honored 
with  the  Vaiidalla.  iughest  non-atadeimc 
award  in  the  gift  of  the  University. 

He  almost  literally  grew  up  on  the  campus, 
wnere  his  distinguished  lather,  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Edward  Hodges,  served  as  president 
Although  of  small  structure,  he  played  loot- 
ball  and  continued  active  in  the  game  as  an 
official  for  a  quarter-century. 

In  this  part  ol  the  country.  Charlie  Hodges 
is  best  remembered  as  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Old  New  Dominion  in  Morgan- 
town,  A  crusading  liberal,  he  took  ou  the 
vested  interests  almost  single-handedly  and 
continued  to  show  his  independence  as  a 
member  ot  the  State  Senate  Irom  the  dis- 
trict  which   includes   Marion   County. 

When  he  sold  the  :iews|japer  and  became 
managing  director  ol  the  Charleston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  many  lelt  lie  had  done  an 
ideological  nipflop.  In  truth.  Hodges  was  just 
as  much  of  a  crusader  as  ever,  although  .u 
some  instances  the  thrust  of  his  elf  oris  "A'as 
directed  along  other  lines. 

If  there  was  one  characteristic  ol  Charlie 
Hodges  that  stood  out  over  all  (others,  it  v."as 
his  boundless  energy.  In  his  youth  he  ac- 
quired a  nickname  based  on  his  habit  ol 
doing  everything  at  top  speed  and  many  ol 
his  other  friends  continued  to  use  It  in  pri- 
vate conversation. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  was  an  mclefatig-i- 
ble  letter-writer.  He  kept  in  close  touch  v.1th 
what  was  going  on  evervwhere  in  the  state. 
and  he  was  quick  to  spot  an  error  of  lact. 
This  newspaper  received  many  lengthy  com- 
munications from  liim  on  .t  wide  range  ci 
subjects,  all  of  which  were  illuminating  in 
content  and   fascinating  in  composition. 

Although  he  failed  in  his  only  quest  for 
high  political  office,  the  L'overnorship  m  1932 
he  left  a  mark  on  all  of  West  Virginia  and 


on  Its  University  m  particular.  State  jour- 
nalism lost  one  of  its  linest  editors  when  he 
sold  his  newspaper,  and  it  was  the  irony  of 
late  that  death  look  him  when  he  was  .seri- 
ously considering  still  anwlher  career  as  a 
state  capital  commentator. 

The  good  Lord  didn't  m.ike  many  like 
Chaj-lie  Hodges  .uid  he's  going  to  be  sorely 
missed. 

[From    Ihe    -Martlnsburg    i  W.    Va.i    Journal, 

May  3.  1968] 

Charles  E.  Hodc.fs 

West  Virginia  has  lost  one  (jI  it.',  ;rul>  ••ut- 
staiiumg  citizens  :ii  the  death  ol  I'harks  E, 
Hodges 

He  w.is  j)rub.iijly  not  ".veil  Known  lo  nio.sl  m 
our  Eastern  P.iiihandle  territory  although  he 
made  many,  manv  valuaole'coiitrlbuiloi:.-.  to 
the  betterment  .  •:  West  Virgima. 

-A  man  ol  many  talents,  he  v\as.  at  ..iriou.s 
'lines  in  his  llle.  .i  new.-paper  editor  and 
publisher,  a  leading  Democratic  iJolillcal  lig- 
iire  .iiid  execiitlie  uircctor  ol  the  tniarleston 
Chaiiiber  oi  Commerce.  He  was  also  a  most 
loyal  and  .ictlve  .ilumnus  i>i  West  Virginia 
University,  the  institution  his  lather  once 
. Leaded  a.s  president  1  he  WVU  Bo.ird  ol  Cto\- 
r  ri.ors  recently  named  .i  ouilding  on  the 
r.iinpus  in  honor  of  Ur.  Thoinas  E.  Hodges 
.lUd  Ills  .-on.  Charles  E.  Hodges 

.•\Uhough  he  had  many  honors  uuring  Ills 
1-ietime.  iiu  ludmg  service  .as  president  "l  the 
West  VirL'lnia  Stale  .Senate,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly be  best  remembered  lor  his  en- 
hu.iiasiic  ifauership  .iiio  promotion  r,i 
•  verything  that  was  beneliclal  !o  ills  state 
.lust  recently,  we  received  a  letter  from  him 
urging  support  ol  the  proposed  $300-milllon 
road  bond  issue  wnich  is  to  come  to  .i  vote 
o:  the  jjeople  this  Fall. 

Tlie  tvpe  of  le.ioersliip  and  1  '\alty  jiroMded 
bv  Charles  E.  Hodges  is  the  kind  which  Is 
sorely  neeced  today  m  West  Virginia.  We 
deeply  regret  his  passins  irom  ihe  scene,  not 
only  because  he  was  a  irlend  but  because  he 
was  a  great  „'entlcnian. 


PROMPT   CRACKDOWN   NEEDED   TO 
RESTRAIN  MALCONTENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virt;inia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Ihe  Hunlinizton,  W.  Va..  Advertiser 
published  a  line  editorial  last  week  about 
>he  twin  dani'.ers  of  exhibitionists  who 
Hie  iryiiiL;  to  destroy  our  institutions  of 
hi<;hei"  leainiiiK  and.  ultimately,  our  .so- 
ciety. 

Tlie  editorial  .stated  that  .some  .students 
:  eem  to  be  "vvastiiK  not  only  their  own 
time,  but  the  lime  ol  others,  al  colleges 
where,  "in  the  name  of  freedom  they 
have  been  allo'.ved  to  discredit  their  in- 
stitutions, to  encouraae  trouble  that  dis- 
rupts the  work  of  .serious  students  and 
even  to  t'ive  aid  and  comfort  to  the  en- 
emy in  the  Vietnam  war." 

The  editorial  uri'ed  that  the  Govern- 
ment react  lirmly  to  the  daiv-'er  of  black 
power  militants  because  '  allov.'iiiii  them 
to  continue  to  run  at  lar^e  wliile  preach- 
ins  anarchy  and  Communist  propaganda 
cncouraf^es  other*;  to  follow  them  and 
increases  the  danger  ol  more  violence." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ad- 
vertiser editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Prompt  CR.'iCKDOwN  Nluded  Tn  Restr.ms 

MiU-COVTENTS 

In  these  days  of  scientific  .■■.dvancement 
and  technological  revolution,  educators  and 
employment   agencies    are   empi.-'Sizing    the 
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need  cit  specialized  training  for  obtaining  and 
h'v.dlng  Jobs 

Thousands  of  additional  students  have  re- 
sponded to  the  need  by  entering  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  government  has  allo- 
cated :.irge  sums  for  aid  to  open  the  doors 
of  higher  education  to  more  and  more  young 
people  of  limited  means 

Increased  enrollments  naturally  bring  m 
more  dissidents  and  malcontents  who  com- 
plicate the  problems  .f  discipline  and  disrupt 
:he  orderly  processes  uf  education. 

But  the  number  of  disturbances  and  dem- 
onstrations at  the  Institutions  •  f  higher 
learning  raises  the  question  of  whether  a 
great  many  of  the  students  are  not  wasting 
their  time  and  interfering  with  the  education 
of  others 

Tlie  attitude  of  a  great  many  of  those  re- 
8p<insible  for  the  trouble  Indicates  that  no 
am. Mint  "f  tnining  would  make  them  ic- 
ceptable  employes  In  any   line  of  work. 

It  indicates  rather  that  if  given  an  assign- 
ment to  a  Job,  they  would  refuse  to  do  the 
work,  would  organUe  a  strike  .>r  a  sit-in  and 
try  t<)  •,  ike  over  t.ie  management  of  the 
business 

This  la  n"t  conducive  ro  employment  or  to 
the  success  of  any  corpwrathm  that  opens  its 
pavroll  to  such  people 

The  first  requirement  of  any  free  nation  is 
that  Its  people  exerrise  self-dlsotpllne  This 
too  IS  the  first  objective  of  an  education 

C'«rt;ilnly  any  employe  who  does  not  con- 
trol himself  is  not  qualified  to  :i6sume  a  posi- 
non  that  win  open  the  w:'y  for  his  giving 
■rders  to  others 

How  much  students  have  been  mtluenced 
In  their  obstreperousness  by  the  spirit  .if  the 
umes  that  n.ue  affected  many  nations  it  is 
Impossible  to  say 

But  It  is  probable  that  they  have  been  lu- 
■ited  bv  extremists  ind  militants  .if  various 
hues  and  purp.ises  from  pinks  to  Reds  ana 
the  C.irmichaels  of  ;he  black  power  school 
A  considerable  number  of  the  trouble- 
.^lakers  are  members  oi  the  lacullles  paid  ta 
teach  but  dedicated  to  their  Irresistible  urge 
to  stir  revolt  encourage  anarchy  and  create 
.rhAi:)s 

In  one  import,«nt  universitv  after  another 
such  exhibltloiust  malcontents  Ijave  poppe"! 
■ip  to  attract  attention  and  preen  themselves 
in   ;he  glare  of  notoriety 

In  the  name  of  freedom  thev  have  been  al- 
lowed to  discredit  their  institutions,  to  en- 
courage trouble  that  disrupts  the  work  if 
serious  students  .ind  even  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  in  'he  Vietnam  war 
Por  the  preservation  of  free  institutions 
that  these  people  demoralize  thev  should  be 
sent  packing  to  jobs  as  attendants  at  mental 
hospitals,  where  they  would  feel  more  at 
home,  or  to  training  in  the  proper  functions 
of  a  teacher 

.\nd  meanwhile  government  officials  shtJUId 
strike  hard  at  'he  increasing  coterie  of  an- 
archists striving  frantlcallv  to  displace  the 
responsible  civil   rights  leaders 

The  exhibitionists  parading  under  the  um- 
brella of  black  power  are  embarrisslng  not 
only  the  government  and  the  otUcials  who 
have  done  more  for  colored  people  but  the 
respectable  people  of  their  own  race. 

Allowing  them  to  continue  to  run  at  large 
while  preaching  anarchy  and  Communist 
propaganda  encourages  others  t.)  follow 
them  and  Increases  the  danger  of  more 
violence 

The  government  should  strongly  reassert 
Its  authority  before  these  anarchists  stir 
trouble  that  will  require  serious  bliX)dshed 
to  stop. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BISINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. IS  there  further  mornint.'  business.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business'  If  not.  morn- 
ing biisiness  is  concluded 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimoits  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  uj  the  consideration  of 
tlie  unfinished  business  Calendar  No 
1080 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Bill  Clerk  A  bill  S.  917  ■  to  assist 
StAte  and  local  uovernttients  ;n  reducinij 
the  incidence  of  crime,  to  mcrea.se  the 
effectiveness,  fairness,  and  oordination 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  lustic 
systems  .it  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 

Mr  BYRD  nf  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suk't^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Thf  PRE.'^IDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU 

The  bill  clerk  procfi-ded  to  call  the  roi' 

Ml  BYRD  of  West  Vireinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlio 
order  fir  the  quorum  call  be  le.scinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jiro  tem- 
pore 'Mr  Metcalfi  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virmnia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstandini;  rule  VTII,  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  .  ii  a  sub- 
ject not  '-;ermane  to  the  pendini:  busine.ss 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  obiection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  anr^  it  is  so  urdcipd 


STOP  THE  VIOLENCE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virumia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  call  attention  to  the  '.eadinK  edi- 
torial. "Stop  the  Violence.  ■  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  yester- 
day. Sunday.  May  5.  1968. 

That  editorial  refers  to  a  situation 
wiiich  confronts  our  Nations  Capital, 
and  it  is  a  situation  which  is  both  fright- 
eiung  and  disgraceful  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  to  quot<.'  certain  extracts  from  the 
editorial,  an  editorial  winch  constitutes 
a  true  but  sad  commentary  upon  the 
present  state  of  law  and  order  in  tlie  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

More  tnan  50  incendiary  hres  have  been 
reported  in  the  last  six  weeks,  windows,  many 
of  Them  Just  Installed  replacements,  are 
being  broken  every  night  Merchants  tell  of 
Incidents  In  which  their  stores  have  been 
vandalized  by  gangs  Others  say  they  have 
been  threatened.  Those  merchants  who  say 
they  are  not  bothered  usually  go  on  to  ex- 
plain that  this  Is  because  everyone  knows 
they  are  heavily  armed  and  are  ready  to  shoot 
intruders   •  •  •  • 

The  merchants  and  the  citizens  who  in- 
habit the  devastated  areas  j  referring  to  the 
areas  hit  by  the  recent  riots |  are  afraid  and. 
.n  many  instances,  believe  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  protection  the  city  owes  to 
them.    •    •    •    • 

The  policy  of  restraint  adopted  by  the  po- 
lice When  they  were  outnumbered  at  the  out- 
set of  last  months  rioting  was  sound.  But  It 
was  also  certain  to  produce  bad  .side  effects 
One  is  reflected  in  the  fears  of  the  merchants 
that  If  their  property  went  unprotected  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  riot  It  wlU  still  be 
unprotected.  Another,  and  more  serious, 
effect  seems  to  be  an  attitude  among  some 
young    toughs   that    If    they    got   away    with 


looting  and  burning  under  riot  conditions 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  away  with  it 
now  Respect  lor  law  and  :or  property,  if 
once  dlinlnlsJied,  Is  sometimes  hard  to  rt-- 
esuibllsli  But  It  must  be  re-established  Dis- 
regard lor  the  law  must  now  be  squelched 
vigorously  and  promptly, 

I  spoke  last  year,  Mr  President,  con- 
crnint;  the  riots  which  plaKued  niuiier- 
ous  cities  throughout  the  countiT,  and  1 
urvted  that  a  firmer  attitude  upon  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  be 
shown  toward  noleis  and  criminals  1 
liave,  again  and  again,  slated  m  speeches 
on  the  Senate  lloor  that  llie  first  duty 
of  i^overnment  is  to  upliold  and  enforce 
the  law.  that  government  has  a  rleht 
to  survive,  and  that  whatever  force  is 
neces.sary  should  be  used  to  preserve  or- 
der throughout  tlie  land. 

Dunnt:  the  civil  di.sordrr  whicli  .-truck 
our  Nations  Capital  last  month.  I  was 
constantly  m  touch  with  otlicials  of  tlit 
government  of  the  District  ot  Columbia 
I  also  talked  with  aide.s  at  the  Wliitf 
House  a  number  of  times  and  with  olfi- 
cials  of  the  Justice  Department.  In  mv 
conversations  with  these  various  officials 
I  urged  that  F'ederal  troops  be  brought 
In  as  quickly  as  po.ssible  and  that  they 
not  be  stationed  in  the  city  merely  to 
put  on  a  "show  '  o"  force,  but  that  they 
be  gnen  orders  to  shoot  felons,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  restore  and  maintain 
order  and  enforce  the  law. 

White  Hou.se  aides  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce n-^ords  of  mv  calls,  dunns  whicli 
I  insisted  that  the  President  be  informed 
of  my  contacts  and  that  a  record  be 
made  of  my  having  urged  the  u.se  of  lirm 
force  and  wiiatever  force  was  necessary 
to  put  down  violi  nee  and  restore  order 

I.  of  course,  did  not  advocate  that  chil- 
dren \ie  .shot,  nor  would  Ii  nor  would  I 
ever  urge  even  that  adult  felons  be  shot, 
except,  first,  m  order  to  prevent  their 
escape  after  all  other  means  had  been 
exhausted  1  second,  to  protect  tlie  lives 
and  property  of  other  peo;)!e  and  to  re- 
store and  maintain  order,  and.  third  only 
after  the  jniblic  had  been  warned  that 
such  extreme  measures  would  be  taken 
if  necessarv' 

Mr.  President,  I  also  urged  publicly 
that  a  militaiy  presence  be  retained  in 
this  city,  possibly  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, especially  in  view  nf  the  forthcom- 
ing "poor  peopl"  s  campaign."  I  did  not 
suttgest  that  the  full  complement  of  15- 

000  troops  be  kept  stationed  on  the  .streets 
of  the  city,  but  I  did  urge  that  a  number 
of  ai-med  troops  be  retained  in  the  not- 
torn  areas  and  .some  other  parts  of  the 
city  The  troops  were,  however,  remo\ed 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
the  .shix-king  and  disgraceful  crimes  that 
are  annually  increasing  in  this  city,  and 

1  have  urged  that  vacancies  on  the  Fed- 
eral courts — and  especially  on  the  US 
Supreme  Court— be  filled  with  individ- 
uals who  will  interpret  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  document 
rather  than  with  individuals  who  render 
legal  decisions  on  the  basis  of  little  more 
than  sociological  concepts  For  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  the  US  Supreme  Court, 
as  presently  constituted,  has  not  only 
attempted  to  preempt  the  functions  of 
the  legislative  branch,  but  it  has  also 
preempted  the  rights  of  the  people  in  its 
successful  attempts  to  amend  the  Con- 
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stitution  of  the  United  States— a  prerog- 
ative which  rests  only  with  the  people 
by  virtue  of  the  tiftli  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  US  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Circuit  Court  ot  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  topheav^'  with 
■  activist"  judges,  whose  decisions  have, 
m  some  instances,  .-traitjacketed  the  po- 
lice and  tipped  the  balance  in  iavor  of 
the  criminal  and  against  the  law-abiding 
titiz.en. 

In  connection  with  the  so-called  poor 
l)eoples    campaign.    I    have    repeatedly 
urged  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  Nation's  chief  law- 
.■nforcement  officer,  at  least  put  forth  the 
I  tTort  to  seek  an  injunction  to  prevent 
•he  march  and  the  campaign  of  demon- 
t  rations,  as  rejwrtedly  planned.  Appar- 
,ntlv  no  cflort  has  been  made  or  will  be 
made  to  .seek  .such  an  injunction,  as  I 
lave  seen   no  evidence   thereof,   I  have 
also  urged  that  every  effort  be  made  by 
(i.nernment  officials,  in  their  conversa- 
•ions  with  leaders  of  the  march,  to  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  tho.se  march  leaders 
:rom  going  throuah  with  their  announced 
plans.  In  this  regard.  I  do  not  contend 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
to  petition  their  Government  should  be 
negated,  violated,  or  denied.  I  have  no 
•bjection  to  a  mere  march  by  3.000  peo- 
ple -.11  the  Nation's  Capital,  if  that  march 
IS  orderly  and  not  overly  prolonged,  and 
if  the  Government  is  petitioned  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  orderly  manner.  Tliousands 
of  ix>ople  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
annually   to   participate  in  parades,   to 
:obbv  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to 
..etition  the  Government.  I  am  strongly 
opposed,  however,  to  a  campaign  of  sus- 
tained    demonstrations     conducted     by 
thousands  of  people  converging  upon  the 
Nations  Capital  from  all  points  of  the 
compa.ss,  staging  a    "camp-in"  with  its 
hazards  to  the  health  not  only  of  the 
demonstrators,  but,  more  importantly,  to 
that  of  the  metropolitan  area  residents, 
and  creating  a  "clear  and  present  dan- 
cer" to  the  peace  and  welfare  and  good 
order  of  the  community.  It  is  this  "clear 
and  present  danger"  that  I  have  hoped 
might  be  avoided  through  the  injunctive 
;)rocess. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  march  will 
take  place.  It  is  also  apparent — at  least  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  to  the  contrary — 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  make 
no  effort  to  enjoin  or  prevent  the  setting 
up  of  a  "shantyto^^Ti"  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  National  Capital.  If  we  are 
to  accept,  at  face  value,  some  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  reportedly 
made  by  leaders  of  the  march,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  to  say  the  least,  is  con- 
fronted with  troublesome  prospects  dur- 
ing the  weeks  ahead. 

I  have  referred  to  the  forthcoming 
campaign  of  sustained  demonstrations — 
and  the  concomitant  prospect  of  massive 
acts  of  civil  disobedience — because  there 
s  every  justification  for  apprehension 
that  they  will  serve  to  compound  the 
fearsome  problem  of  crime  and  violence 
m  this  city.  So,  I  t>elieve  that  any  con- 
sideration of  the  current  deterioration  of 
lespect  for  law  and  order  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  must,  of  necessity,  include  the  so- 
called  poor  people's  campaign  as  a  factor 
".vhich  will  compound  the  problem  of  law 
enforcement  during  the  summer. 


The  horrifying  situation   which   con- 
fronts the  merchants  and  citizens  of  this 
city  is  forcefully  stated  by  tlie  editorial, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  which 
was  published  in  the  Sunday  Washington 
Po.st.  1  can  say  to  Senators  that  there 
is  not  one  iota  oi  u.idt  rstaiement  in  tii.^ 
editorial.  I  know  that  many  ot  the  law- 
abiding  merchants  and  citizens  of   tlic 
Nation's  Capital  live  m  constant  tear- - 
and  I   mean  fear-  not   only   that    iheir 
properties  may  be  destroyed  and  the  .sav- 
ings of  years  of  hard  work  be  wiped  out, 
but   also,   and   even    more    importantly, 
that  their  lives  and   the  lives  of   thtir 
loved  ones  may  be  taken   In  si)eaking  of 
this  fear,  merchants— and  I  mean  men- 
have  cried,  literally  cried,  as  they  iiave 
told  me.  in  recent  days,  of  their  plicht 
I  know  that  the  tiolice  tvho  ijatiol  the 
streets  of  this  city  are  unable,  under  the 
l)resent  circumstances,  to  enforce  the  law 
as  It  should  be  enlorced.  because  they  do 
not  feel  that  they  have  the  backing  of  top 
Government  officials  -.ind  of  the  courts. 
I  know  that  the  morale  ot  the  i)olice  and 
law-abiding  citizens  m  thi.>  community  ;s 
at  an  alltime  lo^--.  I  know  that   the  re- 
.-tramt  which  was  shown  not  only  by  the 
Metroi^olitan  Police  but  also  by  l-'ederal 
trooiis  during  the  if  cent  costly  not-  has 
fmboldeird    the   c'minal    e'emi  nt    and 
has  shaken.  I')  Hs  foundations,  the  confi- 
dence  of   law-abiding   cit'zcns   in    th-rir 
Gove-nment.  Law-abidint;  citizens  are  no 
lonser   assured    that    their   Government 
win  act  to  protect  thr^r  lives  and  their 
liropertiesin  this  city.  Schoolchildren  and 
other  tourists  are  being  kept  av.ay  li&m 
the  city  in   increasinti    numbers   during 
this  sunimer.  becau.se  ot  fear.  I  know  this 
I  can  document  it.  Law-abiding  and  re- 
spectable Negro  citizens  m  this  city  live 
in  fear,  as  do  white  citizen.s — I  kno'A"  this. 
Bu.sdrivers    are    subjected    to    con.-tant 
harassment,  and  they  are  a.ssaulted  and 
robbed  nightly,  and  they  live  in  constant 
fear  for  their  lives.  Women  cower  in  ftar 
behind  locked  doors i  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  are  afraid  to  venture  out  on 
the  .streets  at  night,  and,  m  some  areas  in 
the   city,  even   in    broad   daylight:    and 
women  are  criminally  attacked,  raped,  if 
you  please— and  old  age  is  no  protec- 
tion— on  elevators  and  in  Government 
buildings — in  fact,  there  are  few  places 
in  this  city,  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States,  where  women  ar.  absolutely  safe. 
Women  are  raped  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
with  seeming  impunity.  The  rapist  vir- 
tually has  a  license  to  it  peat  his  crime 
at  will. 

The  city  is  a  paradise  for  animal. stic 
hoodlums.  Mr.  President,  if  one  does  not 
believe  it.  just  drive  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Capitol  in  almost  any  direction  and 
see  the  young  hoodlums  gathered  on  the 
street  comers  and  in  front  of  business 
shock  to  the  top  officials  in  Government, 
establishments.  All  of  this  may  come  as  a 
Mr.  President,  but  I  know  it  to  be  true. 
I  intend  to  document  what  I  have  said 
about  the  fear  which  is  gripping  the 
merchants  of  this  city.  I  am  going  to 
document  it  at  length  and  I  am  going  to 
take  considerable  time  within  a  few  days 
in  doing  just  that. 

I.  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that 
adequate  steps  be  taken  now  by  Mayor 
Walter  Washington  to  restore  order  and 


a  rtspect  for  law  i.i  tin  Nation's  Cajjital 
City.  I  urge  that  the  Justice  Dcpartm*  nt 
take  action  against  Stokely  Carmichael 
and   other   revolutionists   wlio   incite   lo 
riot.  I  urge,  most  re.sijectiully.  that  the 
President   of   the  United  States   take   a 
firm  stand  a'-ainsl  those  who  intimidate 
jjeace-loving   citizens   and   who  commit 
crimes    against    persons    atic!    proprn'ty 
riiere   is   no   reason   to   temiJorize   'Aith 
criminals,  and  there  is  no  txcuse  what- 
.soevcr  t!)  be  offered  tor  fnci.se  \vho  engage 
in  the  commission  of  crime  as  a  profts- 
.sion.  It  is  time  that  we  stop  making  ex- 
cuses for  the  criminals  who  ate  riding 
lougiishod    over    other    people    v.ho.    by 
virtue  of  hard  work,  sweat,  and  effort. 
have  managed  to  acquire  a  little  properly 
and  make  ends  meet.  The  excuses  of  un- 
employment   and   poverty    iiavr    b.CDine 
hackneyed    and    they    have    neve:    been 
truly  relevant— no  individual  cr.i.  claim 
poverty  as  a  reason  for  the  c  uninission 
of  rape  or  murder.  And  the  t<;tilfri  )Utlied 
hoodlums  wlio  gather  on  th.e  .street  cor- 
ners of  Wa.shington.  who   loss  molotov 
cocktails  inside  business  establishments, 
and    who   cry   "'Burn.   bjby.   b.irii"    and 
"Get    Whitey."   are   not    thi^   vicliifis   of 
unemployment-many   of   tliem   do   not 
intend  to  work,  they  d.i  net  want  to  work, 
and  they  will  not  work. 

Finallv,  I  ui-fo  that  Mavor  Washing- 
ton,  and'  the   President   of    the   Unifd 
.states,  take  action  to  assure  tliat  Fed- 
eral troop.':  be  returiied  to  the  streets  of 
111!-  Nation's  Capital  now.  I  do  not  sug- 
!.est  a   nerd,  at  the  innment,  for  freat 
numbers  of  troops.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
a  n:'niber  of  "ronp.-— witli  tuns  loaded— 
be   placed   now   in    the  hiiJh-ciime   and 
riot-torn  arenas  of  this  c.ty,  and  that  the 
ihou.sand.s— I  do  not  .say  hundred.^  I  say 
th.uusand.s — of     defiant      and      profane 
voune  militant  hoodlums,  who  roam  the 
.Mr.',>rs.   be   put   on   notice   that,   in   the 
words  of  the  Post  editorial.   disrcspcH-t 
for   the   law   will   be   "".squelched    vmor- 
tiusly  and  promptly."  I  also  urt-e  that 
the   leaders  of   the   ixjor  people's  cam- 
paign l)e  warned  by  top  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern.mcnt  intends  to  u.se  whatever  force 
is  necessarv-  to  maintain  order  and  pre- 
vent violenice  in  the  Capital  City   and 
that  lawbreakers,  whetlier  they  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  march  or  whether  they 
are  leaders  of  the  march  or  ijorsons  un- 
a.ssociated  in  any  way  with  the  march. 
■,vill  be  dealt  '.vith  promptly,  firmly,  and 
lorcefuU;.", 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  hide  the  con- 
cern which  I  have  for  my  country  at 
this  time.  I  cannot  avoid  the  definite 
impression  that  a  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  this  land  and.  althouL'h  there 
have  been  beneficent  and  benevolent 
revolutions  ni  the  history  of  mankind. 
I  fear  that  there  are  sinister  aspects  to 
the  current  turbulence  which  portend 
events  that  could  shake  the  foundations 
of  this  Republic  and  destroy  liljerty 
under  law. 

The  wave  of  .student  takeovers  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  endless 
marches  and  demonstrations  and  acts 
of  mass  civil  disobedience,  the  threat- 
ening demands  by  those  who  advocate 
expanded  welfaris.m,  the  increasing 
trend  toward  intimidation  of  legislators 
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and  Oovemment  officials,  the  rapid 
growth  of  permissiveness  which  is  de- 
stroying spiritual  and  moral  concepts 
and  values,  and  the  horrifying  trend  to- 
ward lawlessness  and  violence — all  these 
are  ommou-s  si«ns  that  our  country  faces 
destruction  from  within  There  must  be 
a  rt'birtn  of  respect  for  law,  for  coiisti- 
tutional  processes,  for  public  order,  and 
for  personal  responsibility  if  this  Nation 
IS  to  survive 

.Ml  BIBLE.  Ml-  President,  will  the 
Sena  to:    ;;oni  West  V'nsinia  yield' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  am 
r.appy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada 

Mr  BIBLE  I  have  not  heard  all  the 
disti.iKuished  Senators  remarks,  but  I 
did  \:tai  most  ct  them  and  I  want  to 
commend  hini  for  the  fervor,  llie  cjur- 
a?e.  and  the  exactness  with  whlcl^.  he  I-. 
wo. kiiif.'  on  this  very  very  important 
message — iaipo:tant  not  only  to  those 
who  live  in  Washington.  DC  .  and  sur- 
looi-.dmg  areas  but  also  to  the  eiune 
country. 

Over  U»«  past  several  years  I  have  been 
saying  that,  m  my  judgment,  crime  and 
lawlessness  a;e  the  No.  I  problem  thl.s 
count;  y  faces  domestically  Unfortu- 
nately the  hoodlum  and  the  criminal  is 
no  ie;.peclor  of  citie'?  or  States.  He  goes 
nom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  othei 
No  single  area  is  safe  f;om  crime  When 
tne  women  and  children  of  our  country 
are  no  longer  safe  to  walk  the  streets 
then.  Indeed,  we  had  better  make  a  close 
and  careful  inspection  ot  what  the  di.<- 
tmguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
tei  ms  a  potential  revolution  in  .America 
uhich  could  possibly  be  tiie  wor^t  we 
have  ever  had. 

I  have  three  sons,  all  of  college  age. 
and  all  whom  have  done  very  well  m 
^chool  One  has  flr.ished  .school  on  the 
east  coast,  and  another  will  finish  on 
the  west  coast  very  soon  They  are  all 
stud>ing  in  fine  institutions  of  higher 
learnmi!  But  we  begin  to  wonder  if  even 
viv  colleties  and  univeisities  are  safe 
from  lawlessness.  Th.ere  is  foment  on  the 
CLimpuses  on  both  coasts  and  across  the 
Nation  Rigl-.t  now  in  my  own  St»te.  at 
Nevada  Southern  University  there  is 
somewhat  the  same  kind  of  unrest  and 
lonient 

Thus,  there  are  truly  many  difficult 
•uoblems  facing  America  None  will  be 
solved  until  we  achieve  complete  restora- 
a^n  of  law  and  order  We  cannot  permit 
lawlessness  to  prevail,  as  the  distm- 
guiahe'd  Senator  from  West  Vti'.;inia  has 
outlined  so  ably  This  battle  aganist  law- 
lessness has  been  a  crusade  in  which  I 
have  been  actively  involved  for  many 
vears  I  am  certainly  going  to  continue 
t!".at  crusade,  because  it  has  to  be  our 
Nation's  first  piiority  It  has  to  be  No  1 
vi\  the  list  of  things  that  must  be  done 
to  help  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  who  demand  and  de- 
serve safety  atid  security  under  law 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
V:r--inia  has  sounded  a  stern  warning. 
I  pariicularlv  a^-ree  with  his  statement 
reuardiiiij  Stokely  Carmichael.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  that  this  man  can  say 
L^:\d  do  the  things  he  has  and  apparently 
ii^ii.ain  imm'one  from  the  processes  of 
t.!'.e  law  I  th:nk  it  is  a  da:vjerous  situa- 
tion    I    have    publicly    called    on    the 


.\tlorney  General  to  prosecute  the 
Carmichaels  and  Rap  Browns  and  tiieir 
ilk  under  our  laws — including  recently 
enacted  antinot  provisions  m  my  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill — that  forbid 
incitement  to  riot. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  will  continue  to 
Mjund  the  alarm,  as  he  lias,  and  that  all 
Senators  will  work  carefully  together  on 
the  very  tine  bill  now  pendiiiL;  before  the 
Senate,  snepherded  by  the  very  distin- 
-tulshed  Senator  from  .Arkansas  iMr. 
McClellan  I 

I  cannot  .say  that  I  ak;ree  with  every 
single  paragraph,  or  every  single  crossed 
I  and  dotted  "i"  m  the  bill,  but  it  is  a 
big  uiU  and  a  strong  bill  It  is  a  much- 
needed  bill  I  hope  rhal  it  will  move  for- 
ward rather  quickly  toward  adoption.  I 
trust  It  will  not  be  subject  to  any  undue 
aelay  but  that  evei-y  Senator  will  ^et  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  opinions  on  it. 
Again.  I  salute  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  sounding  the  alert  on  this 
problem. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his 
kind  and  appropriate  remarks.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  leadership  in  this 
field  I  drfply  appreciate  hi.-,  statement 
today 

Mr  M,  CLKLLAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

4  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  .M:  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  in\.self  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  dLstmgujshed  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  wiioleheartedly  .~>ub.scnbe 
to  everything  iie  has  said  with  respect  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  need  for  action. 
There  is.  unfortunately,  a  tragically 
passive  attitude— a  piissive.  if  not  indif- 
ferent— and  I  hope  it  is  not  an  indifTer- 
ent  attitude— on  the  part  of  some  law- 
eiiforcement  oincials  of  our  land.  They 
seem  to  be  in  a  dream.  They  assume  tliat 
what  IS  ukmg  place  is  a  bad  dream  and 
that  u  will  all  just  go  away 

It  ;s  not  a  dream.  It  is  a  reality. 
Threats  are  repeated  daily — every  day— 
by  the  radical  elements  of  the  country  of 
wnat  they  are  ;;ouig  to  do  to  this  GoveiTi- 
inent.  the  demands  they  hie  going  to 
make,  and  what  the  results  will  be  if  their 
demands  are  not  promjjtly  adhered  to. 

I  had  prepared,  and  intended  to  make, 
some  remarks  today  along  the  .same  lines 
as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
discussed.  I  shall  postpone  tho.se  remarks 
unt'-J  tomorrow,  because  I  anticipate  re- 
ceiving some  additional  information, 
but — as  long  as  the  announcement  has 
been  made — tomorrow,  as  soon  as  the 
morning  hour  is  completed,  and  the  ear- 
liest time  thereafter  as  I  can  appro- 
priately uel  recognition,  I  intend  to  dis- 
cuss, along  the  same  lines  the  Senator 
from  West  Virmnia  has  di.scussed  the 
impending  poor  peoples  march  to 
Washington. 

At  that  time  I  shall  release  a  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  the  conference  held  on 
April  25  by  members  of  the  Pei-manent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  with  the 
Attorney  Gtneral.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Mayor  Washington,  the  Under 
Secretai-y  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  also  a  representative  of  the  welfare 


program  m  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  W,- 
mt*'rroKat<'d  them  to  ascertain  wiiat  ;.•, 
being  done  and  what  plans  are  bouit; 
made  for  ihis  upcoming  inarch  on  Wash- 
ington. I  .siiall  di.scuss  Uiat  matter  tomor- 
row and  release  the  reixirt.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  pnnU'd  m  the  Rt(  - 
ORD  a  press  release  I  i.ssued  todav 
dealuig  with  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  pn- 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ilu 
Record,  as  follows 

SfNATE    PlRM.^NfNT   iieat  oMMITTrE    <i,N    I.NVfv- 

rir.Arn'Ns.     Committfe     on     Govf.rnmknt 

OPtKATKlNS 

Senator  Joim  L  McClelh.u  U  .\rk 
Ch.iirni.m  uf  the  Senate  Perniiiiient  .Subcom- 
mlttee  <iii  Iinestigutioiis.  announced  lodiiv 
tliat  the  Subcommittee  will  malce  public  nti 
Tuesday.  M.iy  7.  ihe  heretofore  contidenti.il 
tnitiscnpt  ol  .1  conltTPiice  held  on  Tliiirfd.i\ 
April  25.  1968,  between  members  ol  the  Snb- 
committee  and  lilgii-ianlciiig  ufficlals  ol  the 
Federal  and  District  of  Ci>luiiibia  Govern- 
ments 

The  princlpiril  subjecr^s  ot  discussion  durnik; 
the  conference,  winch  was  attended  by  ihe 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Mayor  uf  Washington,  amonp 
Dthers.  were  t!ie  plans  and  i>reparatlons  ■: 
the  government  agencies  to  preserve  peart 
.md  malnt.iin  l.iw  .ind  order  in  tlie  District 
of  Ciihimbia  during  the  so-called  'Poor  Peo- 
ple's March"  which  is  now  en  route  to  the 
oitv 

Senator  McClellan  also  said  that  he  will 
make  ,1  -tatemcnt  on  tlie  tloor  of  the  Senate 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing bii.<ilness  on  Tuesday.  May  7  His  rem.irk.s 
will  relate  to  the  probability  tliat  the 
marchers  will  a?«emble  :n  'he  city  of  Wash- 
ington under  conditions  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  civil  disorders    ind  violence 

Copies  of  the  transcript  uf  the  conference 
and  Senator  McClell.ms  lloor  remarks  will  be 
released  to  the  press  when  the  remarks  ..re 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  .Mr  President.  I  al.so 
intend  to  tell  the  Senate  tomorrow  .som-- 
of  the  information  that  the  subcommi;- 
tee  has  with  respect  to  concrete  i)lan.> 
being  made  to  turn  the  march  to  Wa.sii- 
ington  into  a  not.  I  liave  miormation  of 
discussions  that  arc  i>eing  held  by  u  roups, 
the  leaders  of  whom  intend  to  join  the 
march,  as  to  what  they  plan  to  do.  how 
those  elements  and  numbers  of  those 
organizations  intend  to  take  over,  and 
how  they  intend  to  engage  in  notinu  and 
violence  I  shall  itivo  that  information 
tomorrow  I  think  I  shall  have  additional 
information  that  I  can  disclose  tomorrow 

At  the  very  out.set  of  the  march  that 
IS  comnm  to  Washin'-'ton.  apparently  the 
vei-y  first  act  when  they  ':et  here  will 
be  to  violate  the  law.  They  have  not 
asked  for  a  permit  either  to  march  or 
to  <jccupy  Government  property  and 
binld  a  shantytown  on  it.  .Apparently, 
from  the  news  today,  they  do  not  intend 
to  ask  for  such  a  ix-rmit.  So  the  ven- 
first  act  they  intend  to  tarrv  out  will  be 
a  violation  of  the  law  That  ls  one  act 
that  our  officials  alreadv  know  about,  but 
I  do  not  expect  anything  to  be  done 
ab<iui  It. 

Despite  all  the  .statements  of  Car- 
michael. despite  all  the  attitudes  he  has 
exhibited  and  the  actions  he  has  taken 
nothing  has  been  done.  Nothina  is  beinv 
planned  to  j^e  done,  .so  far  as  I  know. 

Why  ran  we  not  have  law  enforce- 
ment in  America''  What  is  wrong?  Why 
the  timidityi   Wliv  are  our  officials  not 
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aggressively  doing  something,  instead  of 
.-ittint,'  back  and  hopms  that  this  ugly 
ihing  will  not  hapi>en? 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
II  >m  West  Virumia,  I  say  to  him 
.uid  to  other  Senators  that  this  is  the 
Hour  of  decision  in  the  Senate.  We  are 
.;P!jroachlnt;  it.  Eitiiir  we  are  going  to 
ha\e  the  courate  to  vote  for  law  enforce- 
ment, to  vote  t;)  bring  the  .scales  of  .ius- 
tice  into  balance,  to  \ote  for  equal  pro- 
tection of  societ.v  against  the  criminal. 
ur  ue  aie  LO.iif!  to  Mite  to  ratify  and 
conhrm  the  pre.scr.t-day  liend  of  pro- 
tecting ail  indivuivial  at  \vhate\er  cost 
there  ma,\  bi-  lo  s(,cietv  ~tif  i^rotecting 
an  individual  who  has  openly  and  vol- 
untarily conlt.ssed  to  a  In  inous  crime. 
Yi  t  we  iJioi:>ose  lo  libeiate  him  unless 
.-ome  technical  waininc  has  been  given 
thi-.t  IS  \vh.>l!y  unnecessary  in  90  percent 
of  the  cases  Tht  se  people  know  they 
iiave  violi'ted  the  iaw  They  also  know 
that  what  they  .ay  can  be  used  against 
ilum.  Yet  by  the  attitude  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  mve 
i.ut  our.'-elves  in  a  position  where  tliey 
must  be  shielded  and  i.'iotected.  They 
cannot  even  be  asked  a  d'ai'stion  without 
•ettina  them  a  lawAO.  who  inir-t  lie  prrs- 
i-nt  at  their  side. 

Somebody  lia>  -aid.  You  aie  turninc 
the  clock  back"  Let  Uie  say  to  Senators 
that  I  want  the  clock  turned  back.  I 
■vant  it  turnrd  back  to  law  enforcement. 
I  want  the  clock  turmd  back  to  wheie 
soctfty  has  equal  justice  under  the  lav 
of  the  land.  I  want  the  elock  turned  back 
to  the  dav  when  women  could  walk  lire 
streets  in  safety  I  v  ant  the  cl'.>','k  turned 
back  to  t!ie  time  •vheir  women  neie  not 
ia|.>ed — and  ih.iv  are.  as  the  Sen?t'<i  has 
said,  being  raped  lodpy  almost  at  will, 
with  impunity. 

I  received  a  let  or  irom  a  71 -year-old 
woman.  The  Senatiir  f'om  West  Virginia 
lias  said  that   aci    makes  no  difference. 

Mr  BYRD  a  West  Vii::i'i;a.  No  dif- 
fcMMce. 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN  Tnis  Wi man.  who 
lives  in  Wash'iigtjn.  D.C..  told  me  what 
a  horr'b'e  (  xponence  she  had.  She  iden- 
tified the  person.  They  went  to  court. 
He   A  as  immediately  acquitted. 

Tliat  is  li^w  er.foi-ceinent  m  Wa.shins- 
ton  today.  I  am  tellin^;  SenaUrs  that 
unler^s  such  incidents  aie  checkvd.  unle.ss 
these  trends  are  reversed.  1-iv  and  order 
in  America  will  perish. 

Senators  speak  of  .evolution.  What 
will  be  the  result  of  if?  It  will  i:Ot  be 
a  benevolent  levolution  tlrat  will  take 
place  in  this  country.  Who  will  take 
eharpC?  1  'vill  tell  the  Senate  lomorrow 
who  will  lake  char^ie.  Th;.-e  whjm  I  .-hall 
name  are  ttoing  to  lake  chari^e  of  the 
tmrch  on  Washinstn  before  it    ."  over. 

Mr,  President,  the  hour  is  here.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  i.":t  procra.stinate.  I  hope 
it  will  measure  up.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  ha\e  the  courage  to  say  we  arc  going 
to  tu'-n  the  deck  back  to  the  day  when 
we  had  safe  streets,  lo  the  day  when  we 
had  law  enforcriient.  'o  tht  day  'vhen 
our  wive.-,  sisters,  and  mothers  cculd  feel 
safe  from  the  ra-jist  I  want  to  turn  the 
clock  back  to  that  day.  I  want  13  turn 
the  clock  back  to  the  time  when  there 
was  equal  .justice  in  this  land  as  between 
the  law-abiding  citizen  and  the  hard- 
ened and  confessed  professional  crimi- 


nal. The  time  will  not  wait.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  shall  look  forward  with  Lireat 
interest  to  his  statement  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND  1  eonimend  tlie  Sen- 
ator fiom  West  Virginia  lor  liis  state- 
ment. It  is  timely,  able,  and  truthful. 

The  Senator  troni  Florida  has  spoken 
several  times  about  the  need  for  firm 
action  here  on  the  ijail  of  WashinL'ton 
otRcials.  meaninJi  both  those  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  those  in  the  National  Govern - 
incnt. 

The  Senator  liom  P^loiida  has  been 
three  times  in  direct  touch  with  the 
White  Hou.se  and  has  written  at  some 
length  to  the  President,  but  as  yet  has 
l:ad  no  reply  to  that  letter. 

I  have  11  copy  ot  the  li^tter  available, 
aiid  I  may  i-iut  it  in  tire  Rvcord  at  a  later 
Ma»e. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  that  I 
mr.de  it  vtry  clear  to  tlie  President  that 
I  thnik  it  is  lijs  duty  to  .see  that  law  and 
order  do  i)revail  here  in  the  ni.stri"t  of 
Columbia,  ar.d  that  the  Nation  be  saved 
from  the  spi  rtacle  that  we  can  foresee 
if  the  plans  of  these  mai'chers  be  carried 
out. 

This  ir.oinma  the  Wasliincton  Post 
iviblished  an  article  entitled  ■Spokes- 
n^an  Says  March  Will  U.se  U.S.  Prop- 
(  rtv."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  be  ni'interi  -n  the  Rrccnn  at  this 
point. 

There  beinu  im  •  ijieciion.  tlic  rrticle 
W!".,s  oraei'ed  to  be  i;.i:.'iii  :n  il.e  Reiofd. 
as  loiinv,-j': 

,Sl  l'KI„>,M.MS       '-^i-iS       M  iR'  n       V,  i'  I,       t'sF.       I'.^i. 

'  .;  >i-m-:  v 
I  By  I-iprii.iiu  ttc  (.'..rry  i 

.\n  uflin.il  111'   !!:e  P'l'ir  t'enp;. ',<-   t'.iiii;;);iii;i- 

-■iid  yesicrciav  that  the  c  oiriing  in;..saive  dcin- 

i:istr,:Mon.     i.iCUiciing     the     biiikiin?     mI     .i 

ha.;t-.     town,     will     drr.nitcly     \\.~e-     Federal 

jiri  oeil> , 

Ho  s.Od  Cairipaien  organi/cr,';  mot  wnli 
Feder.il  oHicial.s  la.sl  week  ,ind  iirtormod  them 
■  lial  tlie  rr.iiip  would  not  seel;  .i  iiormit,  'out, 
■,voiilcl  t'o  ahead  with  the  use  ol  Federal  jjrop- 
f-rty.  leavrrg  i  he  next  move  lu  Gi'vernmeiit 
olticiai.s. 

YcHterd.iy.  a  .-mail  proiro  of  Campaign  staff 
'.v(  rkers  t  Jiired  .se\  er,U  |)ossible  i-amp-sites  in 
the  area  arotind  the  Mall 

The  totir  bccan  ir,  the  West  Mall,  directly 
in  troiit  oi  The  .Sm.thsonian  Institution's 
maui  btn.d.nL' 

From  i';;er«-  .;  vent  to  ihr  ,.rea  'vves^t  of 
the  Washinct  it  Monur.icnt.  directly  across 
irom  the  White  HouFe  EllipFe.  and  I'mally  to 
Wist  Hot  jmac  Park- 

TliC  "-t  iif  workers  -.lUi  they  v.-err'  particu- 
larly interested  in  We-t  Potomac  Park  be- 
c.tiice  .virnig  and  .-'.-v.-er  lines  from  tlie  btii.d- 
ings  [>ut  theie  d'jr:n<j  Wt.rld  Wi.r  11  and  liow 
removed  migirt   .stil.   be  present. 

Bernard  Lafayette  u.aiotial  coordinator 
for  the  C.impaign.  .-aid  he  group  is  no  longer 
considering  ..-ly  campsite  for  its  shanty  town 
and  tent  cities  that  :s  not  withiii  easy  walk- 
ing distance  f'l  tire  Fedcral-aaency  conrplex 
ar.d  the  Capitol, 

Latavette  also  noted  Ihat  the  campamns 
petition  "for  redress  of  grievances  was.  is. 
and  will  be  ironviclent  Our  energies  will  be 
dedicated  ,  .  ,  toward  tulfiUment  of  historic 
promises.  We  int?nd  to  remain  until  they  are 
redeemed." 


Mc-aiiwlule.  in  Hc>i>ewell,  Va  ,  the  chairman 
or  tlie  Virginia  State  Unit  uf  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  disclosed 
ills  pl.ois  fur  particijjatsi '11  m  the  Pcmr  I'cu- 
ple'.--  CiUTipaign. 

The  itev  Curtis  W  H.irris  said  trains  and 
bu.-loads  uf  niarcliers  will  arrive  in  n.inville 
.'Saturdav  to  -!)en(l  t'.if  ni^rht  and  will  nieve 
into   Washini.'t'in   tiie  liillowing  day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  That  article  carries 
the  byline  ot   Bernadette  Carey,  who  is 

stated  to  be  a  V/aslhiit'ton  I'ost  staff 
v.ritf'i.  TlroiU'h  she  must  lra\e  tli'  iianit' 
ol  tlif  person  who  gave  her  this  mto;- 
malior;.  'ivhai  she  says  is: 

.•\n  1  Iticlal  of  the  l'(  or  People's  Campaign 
,-aid  jcsterday  Ihat  I  ho  ((inine  massive  denr- 
onstration.  includluK  tlie  tniilding  of  a  shan- 
ty town,  will  Octiniti'l'v   iisr   Fider.il  propertv 

Hf  said  Campaign  organi/ers  met  wilh  Fcd- 
ural  officials  last  week  and  inlormed  thorn 
that  the  group  wovUd  not  seek  a  p»»rmit  but 
would  t'O  ah.o.id  with  the  use  o.  Frdcral 
(ir.  perty.  leavinit  the  next  move  to  Cuvern- 
;n(  nt  ollicials 

Till  VI  till  aiticlf  1 0(>s  on  lo  stale  at 
li  i.iith  how  a  stalf  ',-ioup  of  the  march 
11  spected  possible  sitt-s  a\'ailable  in  the 
.'lea  oi  Wash.iniUoi;,  particularly  loca- 
iions  close  lo  the  White  House,  tlii-  Wasli- 
u.'ton  Monument,  the  Lmcolri  Memo- 
rial, and  tire  Jeff i  r.son  Memorial,  looking' 
!or  the  site  which  they  preferr;  ri  ui)on 
which  to  locate  llii-ir  shairtytown  or  then- 
lent  city,  or  whatever  it  mi^^ht  be  witliout 
permit  beiii^  granted 

Mr  McCLELLAN,  Mr,  President,  v'il! 
ilii-  .Seiiatrji'  \io!d  at   that  i)oint? 

Ml,  HOLLAND,  lyi.'ld. 

Tilt  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i)ro  tenr- 
jioie.  The  Senatc^r  liom  West  VirL'inia 
lias  the  hoor 

Mr  BYRD  uJ  West  Viminia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unaiiimous  consoiit  lliat  my 
tiiiie  UPider  tnr  wai.i  r  of  ru'o  VIII  be  r\- 
t ended  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)ore.  Without  obieclion.  it  is  so  orden  d 

Mr.  BVRD  oi  V/e.-t  Virginia.  I  yii-ld  to 
the  Senal'ji'  tiom  Aikansas  for  lire  pur- 
pose of  his  lesircr.dinL'  to  the  Senator 
liom  Flo; Ida, 

Mr.  MiCLKLLAN,  That  is  what  I  re- 
[eued  to  a  momeii'  auo  when  I  said  that 
accordinu  lo  the  leadership's  plans,  the 
first  act  when  they  get  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  be  to  violate  the  law — to  --o 
on  Ftderal  i)roperty  ai  d  camp  on  it  \-'ith- 
oui  everi  askin-'  for  a  permit, 

Tlie  Federal  olficers  know  it.  and  they 
are  not  takii' ;  any  action,  I  can  slate  to 
the  Senator  thev  are  taking  no  action,  up 
to  this  hour,  lo  prevent  it. 

Mr.  HOLL/'iND.  Mr.  President,  if  that 
'oe  true.  I  am  distressed,  indeed,  because 
I  think  It  involves  the  •-■ood  faith  and 
willin'-'ness  ot  the  President  to  lead,  the 
willinirness  of  District  officials  to  lead 
and  be  coun:ed.  and.  I  think,  what 
is  a  ;'reat  deal  more,  ihe  cor.tidcncc  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  in  the  environ- 
ment that  prevail  irere  in  tire  Nations 
Capital. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  last  trouble 
came  on,  there  was  present  lieie  in  the 
Di-strict  of  Columbia,  from  my  own  home- 
town, a  small  and  peaceful  town  in  Flor- 
ida named  Partow.  a  band  of  110  stu- 
dents from  oe.r  hish  school,  who  had 
come  here  lo  parLicipate  in  the  Ciierry 
Blossom  Festival.  They  liad  to  iiole  up 
in  a  local  liotel.  and  remain  there  until 
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the  main  part  of  the  fires  and  troubles 
v,ci6  over,  and  then  to  catch  buses  and  be 
earned  out  of  here  as  if  rhey  were  flee- 
int;  from  a  city  that  was  about  to  be 
de5troyid  by  invadini:  Boche,  if  I  may 
use  a  word  I  got  used  to  durinu  World 
V/ai  I 

Severn!  Senators  addre.s,srd  thr  Chajr 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  fiom  West  Virginia 
has  the  floor. 

Mr  BYHD  cf  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  mi  rely  w.sh  to  viy  that  I  lan 
recoui^.t  the  same  experience  with  re- 
gard to  West  Virs4inia  school  bands  that 
were    n  '.he  Cr. p:tal  at  that  time 

Mr  MrCLEILAN  I  have  a  «:;indsDn 
who  came  here  with  the  Columbia  Mili- 
tary School  band,  and  was  subjected  to 
the  same  eonditioni  that  the  Senator  has 
referred  to  with  respect  tu  the  band  from 
his  town  He  came  here  to  march  in  the 
j'arad'^.  but  he  was  not  able  to  y;et  out  .>[ 
the  .lot'l  .It  ti.at  time 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiiktor  yield^ 

Mi  McCLELLAN  It  seems  the  expeh- 
ence  was  a  se::eial  one 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.-it  Vu-'inia  Mr 
Pre.Mdent.  I  am  i,'lad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  the 
purpose  cf  his  respundine  to  the  Sen- 
ator finni  Fii)iii!a 

Mr  THURMOND  Mi  President,  I 
merely  wi.^h  to  state  that  a  high  school 
band  from  Dillon.  S.C  .  was  up  here,  and 
they  were  trjing  to  rush  around,  they 
had  been  '■:nen  orders  that  if  they  wme 
i-ijiiife,'  to  leave  Washmuton  durinu  the 
next  several  da.\s  they  had  better  •zet 
out  rmht  away  The  children  were  just 
completely  dumbfounded  to  see.  in  the 
Capital  01  tneir  NiA'.ion,  t.he  lack  ot  eon- 
trol  here,  and  the  lack  of  assurance  that 
there  would  be  preservation  of  law  and 
order 

I  do  not  know  of  anything:  that  has 
affected  high  school  children  as  that  sit- 
uation did  It  seems  to  me  that  we  just 
cannot  permit  a  situation  to  exist  here 
where  it  will  be  impressed  upon  the  peo- 
ple ol  'he  Nat. on  and  the  people  of  tht» 
world  that  either  we  do  not  believe  in 
law  and  order  or  we  have  an  administra- 
tion in  power  that  does  not  have  the 
coura  e  to  mai.italn  law  and  order.  I  do 
hope  the  administration  will  take  the 
step.,  neccjsaiy  to  assure  that  we  will 
ha\e  lav  and  order,  if  these  people  are 
deferinined  ;.i  eome  here  anyway. 
I  tt^iank  :iio  Senator 
Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
fi'-.m  S.uci:  Caruiina  for  his  able  com- 
ment. 

Mr<  President,  to  continue,  there  was  a 
group  of  youn-;iters  also  from  my  home- 
town comprising'  most  of  the  student 
seniors  of  the  .senior  high  school,  who 
were  on  their  way  through  here,  plan- 
nini;  just  to  stop  here  iver  a  day  and 
then  go  on  to  New  York  Though  the  riot 
was  m  progress,  they  came  here  anyway. 
They  were  not  able  to  do  the  sightseeing 
they  had  hoped  to  do — that  is.  in  the 
District.  They  were  able  to  vi.sit  Mount 
Vernon:  and  th?y  were  able  to  visit  Ar- 
'intrton  They  did  have  some  security  m 
the  Comm jn'vealth  of  Virginia,  and  I 
glory  in  that  fact.  But  when  they  came  to 
W.ishtngtcn  that  day  they  were  to  spend 


here,  they  spent  a  large  part  of  It  in  my 
office,  in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Bulldina. 
I  wish  I  could  picture  to  the  Senate  the 
appearance  of  those  younkisters  lookinR 
out  of  my  window,  looking  westward 
across  the  city,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
smoke  still  risin«  from  fires  that  had 
been  set  on  Seventh  Street  and  14th 
Street,  which  were  still  throwlntt  up 
smoke.  They  could  not  believe  it  They 
just  did  not  believe  rhat  a  situation  such 
as  that  could  prevail  in  their  Capital. 

Mr  Pres.dent.  the  wires  were  busy  at 
my  apartment  that  ni«ht,  at  my  office 
that  day.  m  my  office  the  next  day  after 
the  yoimgsters  had  none  away  from  here 
to  aro  to  New  York — where,  I  am  happy 
to  .say.  they  were  oetter  protected  and 
were  able  to  go  throu^'h  with  their  itiur — 
asking,  'Why  is  it  that  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion can  obtain  in  the  Capital  of  our  great 
Nation'" 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  terrible  thine  for 
the  thousands  of  youngsters  throughout 
this  Nation  who  came  here  to  see  ;he 
cherry  blo.ssnm  parade,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  festival,  t.)  .lo  away  from  their 
Nation  s  Capital  with  such  a  .scar  in  tlieir 
memories  as  they  must  have,  alter  hav-^ 
ing  seen  this  terrible  breakdown  of  any 
semblance  of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN  For  many  of  them. 
It  was  their  first  vi.sit. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  just  stated 
a  fact  that  f  .'r  manv  of  them  it  was  their 
first  visit. 

'Mr   .McCLELLAN    .And  their  first  im- 
prei-sion 

Mr  HOLLAND  For  many  of  the 
voiinusters  from  my  hometown,  it  was 
their  first  visit. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything 
wise.  If  there  is  anything  constnictive.  if 
there  is  anything  tolerable  about 
^uch  a  situation.  I  cannot  see  it, 
because  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  have  had  a  better  .semblance 
of  law  and  order  I  have  been  -hocked 
to  see.  m  the  press,  the  statements  of  the 
Director  of  Public  .Safety — I  think  his 
name  is  Patrick  Murphy:  one  would  u'lve 
credit  lor  much  more  courage  to  a  man 
'vith  that  name — in  connection  with 
what  he  said  about  the  abject  absence  of 
law  enforeenient  that  he  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  White  House.  I  am  afraid, 
aLso  had  forced  up<jn  the  police  officers, 
•he  National  Guardsmen,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Rouular  .Army  and  Marines 
who  were  brought  here,  they  thought,  to 
ureserve  law  and  order 

And  we  know  the  story,  nf  course  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  that  story  went  out 
over  the  airwaves  by  TV.  and  people  saw 
■^jldiers  standing  there  watching  abjectly 
as  a  place  of  business  was  broken  into, 
as  looters  went  in  there  and  came  out 
with  suits  of  clothing  or  with  arms  piled 
high  with  bottles  .'f  '.icjuor  And  no  effort 
•\as  made  either  to  arrest  them  or  .=top 
then;  from  doiiifi  tiiat  -ort  jf  thin;,'. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  I  am  trying  to 
say  :s  that  I  support  completely  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  West 
V  rgini.i.  the  Senator  from  .A-kansas.  the 
.'=5:nator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
-Senator  from  Nevada,  and  many  other 
Senators  I  ^'id  not  happen  to  be  present 
in  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  was  speaking. 


I  have  been  Governor  i>f  my  Strife  ".'. 
had  nothint;  of  that  kind,  even  whei; 
there  were  threats  of  violence  and  rac:al 
breakdown  during  World  War  II  wh<  n  a. 
had  large  units  of  Nei,'ro  tr(X>ps  and  lam.' 
units  of  white  troops  training  in  our 
.State,  and  there  were  .some  thrcateniiu' 
situations. 

We  never  allowed  it  to  come  to  a 
troublesome  situation.  And  ne.ther 
would  it  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  trouble- 
some situation  here  if  there  was  any  will- 
ingness to  stand  tip  iind  be  counted  on  the 
part  of  offlcer.s  who  ha\e  been  chosen  uv 
our  i^eople  to  govern  the  District  .)i 
Columbia 

Mr  Piesidenl.  to  me  it  is  a  di§gracefi;: 
.situat.on  It  is  a  situation  which  I  do 
mt  like  to  see. 

The  .Stnator  from  We.^t  Virginia  h.t^ 
liad  punted  in  the  RreoRD  .i  lead  I'dil^n.-; 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterda\ 
The  most  pioniisint;  .sign  I  have  .se<>ii 
U!)  t(5  now  IS  the  tact  that  at  last  ilii 
Washington  Post,  which  was  a  !;arty  to 
iill  of  this  disorder  that  took  place  here 
oy  reason  of  everything  it  .^aul.  the  abv.-- 
mal  weakness  it  showed,  and  the  at'itud( 
It  has  displayed  throu.i^hout.  ycsterdav 
showed  some  under.standing  of  what  wv 
are  up  against. 

Today  ayam  ;he  Wa.shinuton  Post  ha.-> 
printed  another  editorial.  I  refer  to  i!ir 
lead  editorial  of  today's  Washington  Pn.-- 
entitled  "A  Need  for  Accommodation 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  editorial  printed  at  tin- 
Pvjiiit  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recorl, 
as  follows: 

A    Need   fdr   Accommodation 

It  IS  the  obvious  object  of  the  Poor  Peopl.- 
Campaign  to  register  in  the  National  Ciipl'a. 
the  angMlsh  ot  the  p.oor  mid  the  oppressed  ::. 
a  way  that  will  impress  the  Gavernment  wii: 
the  need  :or  .ipproprlate  inp.\sures  to  remo. t 
Ul.Ncrlmlnatlon  and  diminish  want. 

The  Hrst  phase  ot  tjie  can-.palgn  was  r;ir- 
ried  out  in  ;in  orderly  and  peaceful  wav  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  officials  and  leels!  i- 
•iirs  '.'.  ho  heard  the  petition  nf  tlie  p'^ior  '.verr 
already  aware  of  the  problems  But  aware- 
ness is  not  always  the  same  as  action  and  the 
Government  has  been  the  object  of  lobbies 
seeking  less  wtirthy  action  .iiid  using  :<■ 
.iccjptable  methods. 

The  next  stipps  of  the  campaign  are  ;e-.« 
conventional  It  is  not  at  all  accurate  • 
L'ompare  the  ramp-in  ot  several  thousar.:. 
people  now  with  the  march  which  Dr  Kin 
led  to  Washington  There  is  a  vastlv  dirTeroii: 
climate  in  the  rountrv  .•\nd  a  difTerent  uri';: 
of  marchers  and  campers  is  involved  Mtre- 
over.  the  tension  that  exists  in  the  Nati  :. 
and  in  Washington  heightens  the  risk  : 
tissembllng  laree  groups  of  people  In  conci:- 
tions  where  the  maintenance  of  order  ;- 
difficult  and  provision  for  sanitation  aim'  - 
impossible 

The  fast  and  most  Immediate  problem  It  r 
the  march  leaders  and  the  authorltle-s  : 
some  kind  of  .lereement  on  quarters  .o.-i 
campsites  and  utilities.  The  leaders  wish  ' 
make  a  visual  Impact  on  the  Governmei.' 
and  the  community;  to  make  their  presence 
felt:  their  cry  of  anguish  heard  The  authori- 
ties have  a  duty  to  lacUltate  their  order.:. 
petitioning;  but  they  have  a  duty  also  t: 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  visiters. 
and  the  health  and  safety  of  the  community 

There  is  an  element  of  conflict  between  th^ 
ordinary  object  of  the  authorities  to  main- 
tain an  environment  in  which  residents  < '. 
this  commiinitv  can   live   .;nd   work   .md   ::. 


which  the  Go\  ernii.ent  can  .safely  operate 
■md  tlie  object  oi  ilie  march  ;ind  camp-in, 
which  ;:^  lo  Impress  the  city  ;aid  the  coun- 
try with  their  i^resence-  to  the  point  of  in- 
conveniencing other.N, 

There  must  be  .-ome  accommodation  be- 
tween lliese  posuioiis  Vast  throngs  cannot 
be  placed  in  parks  and  playgrounds  where 
they  will  be  a  menace  to  themselves  and  to 
ilieci;\sm  iiy  resiiiPiHs-  rn.iny  of  whom  are 
ciuite  as  poor  and  quite  a-s  de.'"erving  of  the 
.solicitude  of  Government  as  the  visitors  At 
the  same  time,  tlie  m.irch  must  be  allowed, 
even  at  tome  lncon\  eiuence,  to  make  its 
impression 

This  is  the  task  lo  which  iuithorlties  mu.st 
itddress  themselves  al  once,  if  both  visitors 
•iiid  their  ho.sts  are  not  to  be  involved  in 
Joint  calamity.  If  disorder  or  disease  comes 
with  the  marchers,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  consequences  will  be  visited  upon  us  all 
with  ;i  line  impartiality.  The  leaders  of  the 
march  and  their  followers,  and  the  cause 
delav  .ind  renewed  resistance  Tlie  com- 
munity. :n  :iddition  to  ijearlng  immediate 
physic  il  dl.scomforts.  will  suder  the  social  dis- 
.isters  of  heightened  r.irial  tension  .oid  hos- 
tility. By  the  same  token,  the  i  <  mmunity  and 
the  Nation  will  :utler  in  other  ways,  lu'.ly 
us  serious,  if  the  marchers  are  not  permitted 
to  assemble  and  petition  their  G-ivernment 

Mr  HOLLAND.  When  the  Washington 
Po.st  b.-'c'ins  to  "Ct  scared,  it  is  time  for 
US  all  to  be  a  little  grateful,  because  it 
may  be  that  the  message  is  getting 
throu'-ih  to  people  who  have  been  entirely 
too  ultraliberal  and  too  lax  and  too 
.sociali.stic  m  tb.eir  ideas  relating  tc  this 
whole  matter. 

I  am  not  goins;  to  read  much  of  the 
iditonal.  bocau.'Je  it  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  editorial  mentions  what  happened 
in  the  earlier  stages  when  the  first  «roup 
of  people  was  here.  It  then  coes  on  to 
.say : 

The  next  steps  of  the  campaign  are  less 
■  onvmtional  It  is  n.jt  at  all  accurate  to  ccrin- 
pare  the  camp-in  of  several  thousand  people 
now  With  the  march  v.-hlch  Dr.  King  led  to 
Washington.  There  is  a  vastly  different  cli- 
mate in  the  country. 

Why  that  different  climate?  It  is  be- 
cause of  th.e  laxness  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  weakness  of  people  who  have 
been  charged  with  authority  and  their 
unwillingness  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
and  the  lack  of  obedience  and  observance 
of  the  law  and  of  decency  and  the  treat- 
ment of  one  great  trroup  of  people  toward 
another 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  editorial: 

.^nd  a  dissent  group  of  marchers  and 
campers  Is  /nvolved.  Moreover,  the  tension 
that  exists  in  the  Nation  and  In  Washington 
heightens  the  risk  ol  assembling  large  groups 
of  people  in  conditions  where  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  is  difficult  and  provision  for 
sanitation  iilmost  impossible. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  prepared  an 
address.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
matter  in  great  detail  at  this  time.  How- 
ever. I  cannot  understand  why  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  has  jurisdiction 
of  these  park  plots,  has  not  said  publicly 
days  ago.  "We  will  not  permit  you  to 
camp  in  on  these  plots."  He  knows  it 
IS  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  why  the  President  has  not  said 
that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
^    Mr".  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  yield  to  the  Senator  Ivnm  A;  kan- 
sas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mi  Pnsident.  I 
think  the  reason  that  the  Secrttary  of 
the  Interior  has  not  said  that  is  becau.se 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  .say  it  To- 
morrow, when  I  file  the  report,  I  think 
it  will  be  pretty  obvious  that  if  he  were 
permitted  to  exercise  his  judgment,  the 
people  would  not  camp  promiscuously  on 
Federal  property.  I  do  not  know  whether 
tliey  would  camp  on  Federal  property, 
but  I  am  confident  they  would  not  camp 
on  the  Mall  or  in  the  other  areas  wiiere 
they  have  .^aid   they   will  camp. 

I  say  that  in  .lustice  to  tlie  Seeietary 
of  the  Interior  who  has  made  a  .'-taiement 
to  us  in  confidence  whKli  I  will  release 
in  full  tomorrow  at  noon.  It  was  to  be  a 
policy  decision  and  not  his  decision.  .\nd 
that  ix)licy.  as  I  take  it,  the  questions  and 
answers  will  show,  comes  irom  above 
and  beyond  iiim. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  Prrsitient.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  .Arkai.^a.s  ;,;  cor- 
rect. I  wrald  like  to  think  that  he  is 
right  with  refeience  to  '.lie  Sen etarv  of 
the  Interior.  I  v.-ould  like  lo  think  that 
he  is  right  also  with  lefeience  to  the 
Attorney  General.  But  I  li^vC  oot  seen 
any  indicitiun  of  firmne.ss  m.^re.  tn  the 
I>art  of  either. 

Mr.  President  I  have  already  lor-n- 
tioned  the  Dirertor  ut  Public  .Salety.  Mr. 
Patrick  Murjihy,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  have  not  seen  any  semblance 
of  firmne.ss  or  courio-'e  !li''c.  I  iiave  not 
seen  any  willin'^ness  on  the  ;;.ut  of  any 
responsible  official  to  .-tanj  iip  and  oe 
counted  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  plain 
that  I  have  talked  wia;  .--ome  dozen.>  of 
very  fine  colored  jjcople  ii;  re  in  the  Dis- 
of  Columbia.  Thr'^e  people,  as  well  as 
many  thou.vTiids  nl  ether  >uch  people, 
.ire  !3r,'ibacly  worse  iriuhtencd  than  any- 
body el.se.  tjecpuse  th.eir  ir  mes  I'nd  in- 
vestments are  in  the  preas  .vheie  tliere 
has  been  trouble  heretofore. 

These  people  are  terrio'.y  troubled. 
Tlicy  are  lerntly  .nrimidated.  They  are 
terribly  fearful  of  what  ;s  ahead.  Tiiey 
are  uood  people.  Thev  ure  mni;:n:i  their 
o'wn  living.  They  are  working.  Tiiey  know 
what  it  is  to  work.  They  are  not  like  lhe.se 
hoodlums  who  do  not  v.-ant  to  work  and 
who  have  m.ade  tJ-i".  trouble  -lUd  arc  ap- 
parently prepared  to  make  it  auam. 

These  are  working  people,  botli  men 
and  wom.cn.  They  are  tjcople  v,-lio  work 
at  the  Capitol,  people  who  work  at  the 
hotel  where  I  live.  They  arc  taxicab 
drivers  and  other  jieople  whom  I  have 
just  happened  to  meet. 

These  people  are  very  fearful  If  a 
person  felt  that  he  was  in  danger  m  his 
own  apartment  or  home,  ne  .'^hould  real- 
ize that  these  other  ijeople  nave  greater 
reason  to  be  troubled.  They  were  at  liome 
with  their  shutters  down  and  the  doors 
locked.  Their  homes  are  in  the  very  area 
or  close  to  the  area  where  the  trouole  oc- 
curred. They  are  in  a  much  rrore  vul- 
nerable position  than  any  of  us, 

L€t  us  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
the  hoodlum  element  is  a  maiontv  ele- 
ment, oecause  it  is  not.  However,  it  s  a 
terrible  element.  It  is  an  element  tnat 
has  to  be  st.opped.  and  1  iiope  that  it 
will  be  as  a  result  of  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  on  the  Senate  floor. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  liad  a  conference 
with  a  group  of  city  merchants  who  are 
learful  lor  the  investment  of  their  life- 
time savings.  Most  ol  these  people  were 
not  touched  by  the  first  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence. One  of  them  liad  been  hit.  but 
only  .slightly.  They  do  not  know  what  to 
expect  or  what  is  ahead.  They  cannot 
get  insurance.  They  are  in  terrible  and 
dire  distre.'^s.  and  the  iliiiit;  they  cannot 
understand  and  the  tiiiUL'  that  1  do  not 
understand  is  why  the  authorities  do  not 
liunish  .some  degree  of  ju-otection  and 
.--ecurity  whicli.  of  eounse,  they  can  lur- 
nisli  il  tlit-y  (inly  lia\r  the  will|)ower  to 
do  so. 

That  is  the  qufsti'ii.  Have  tin  v  t.^it 
the  Willi, owtr?  Ha\e  they  got  the  dfter- 
ininatiim?  They  were  willing  to  d.i  it 
wlien  tlie  Pentagon  was  threat!  ned  and 
they  did  it  Njilendidly.  and  I  iiriiised  tlu-m 
Irom  this  I'oor. 

Mr  President,  the  matter  ui  di  lend  ii-; 
our  Capital  City  and  the  peojjle  who  live 
here  and  the  tni.sine.'  os  which  are  here 
and  the  million.,  oi  .lollars  which  arc 
invested  here  is  an  important  and  a 
proper  and  a  necessary  function  of  law 
and  law  enforcement,  and  I  hone  to  .-ee 
it  done.  If  it  is  not  done,  I  am  noi  ::..■. n« 
:i>  .say  anytliing  at  this  tinn-  abo'it  tlie 
l)oliticaI  reiiercussions,  v.iiieh  vill  1>,'  ter- 
''il;r,  but  I  am  eoina  to  'ay  .-omethin'^ 
about  the  business  rej^ercussions. 

Washim-tDn  can  just  forget  about  its 
millions  of  tourist  vi.^itors.  if  such  a  .situ- 
ation as  this  is  allowed  to  go  ahead  to 
■vhat  looks  like  its;  logical  conclusion 
li.-'ht  now.  That  i-;.  of  course,  what  wor- 
ries the  merchants,  what  worries  tlie 
I'eople  w!vj  are  iionestly  working  inTe 
and  who  ha\f  their  homes  and  their  1am- 
ilies  here.  Tliat  nied  not  worr.v  us  .so 
badly,  r-xccpt  for  the  siiamo  v.t  leel  lor 
our  eountr.v.  Imagine,  v.it!]  tlie  tliousnnd.-; 
of  foreign  (.■'ue.'-ts  we  have  in  Washin.'- 
lon.  in  the  embassies,  in  l!:e  mi:;sir'n.s, 
and  .so  forth,  to  have  them  know  and 
.•^ec  that  our  roiintry  stands  for  such  a 
-ituation.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  shameful 
thing,  a  horrible  shameful  thing,  and  it 
\--;  hoiielcssly  weak. 

I  :im  .uist  living  v.-arn'ni  r.ow  that 
reiH^rci.ssions  of  the  most  terrific  .■■ort 
Will  lollow  any  abandonment  of  tfiis  r:t-.- 
"'id  th's  District  lo  tlie  kind  of  \iolcr.ce 
which  .'^ecms  now  to  threaten  and  tn  the 
•-i\Hsion  of  this  rabble  horde  of  people 
"1:0  '.roiiose  to  come  ,'nd  et  up  wliat 
they  call  their  shantytov.n  on  the  MaH 
or  over  w'.T-re  thf  old  buildings  usd 
to  lie.  or  in  ar.v  oth :  r  i)ubhc  .olacc';  aro  ui<l 
'.Vashincton. 

Mr  President  ot'.r  authorities  just 
rinr.ot  I't  that  iinpiir-n:  i.-r.d  if  ihey  do. 
I  ly);)e  tnat  the  Senate  :^nd  the  House 
will  make  it  as  clear  as  crv.stal—  as  I 
believo  it  i.s — that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
e.iai.gL  !i!  ('niiv.on  0:1  the  nart  of  a  Sena- 
tor or  a  Renresertative  will  result  when 
It  comes  to  the  passage  of  lecisb.tio".  To 
the  contrary.  I  would  tcel  less  inclined  to 
;:ars  I'^-cislation  of  the  kind  thpv  are 
demanding,  if  such  a  .situation  as  this 
is  ;;crm;tted  to  iiappen. 

Air  Prcs'd-r:t.  !  do  not  know  v.-l-,at 
;)eopl^  are  ilrinkina  about  fla\e  the 
.American  peoyjle  or  the  .American  offi- 
cials lost  their  guts,  ju.st  lost  their  will- 
ingness to  stand  up  and  fiuht  against 
what  IS  so  clearly  sapping  the  strength, 
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the  reputation,  the  staiidinf?,  and  the 
charnct'T  of  our  Nation''  That  is  what  we 
are  pernuttine 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
de:it     will    the  Seriator   yield'' 

Mr    HOLLAND   I  yield 

Mr  BYHD  of  West  Virginia  The 
American  people  have  not  lost  their  guts 
Their  leaders  have  lost  their  euts 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  am  afraid  that  Is 
th.e  case  I  am  afraid  that  means  there 
ar  ■  more  of  o 'r  peopl'"-  who  have  done 
so  tlian  we  <C(  m  to  feel  here 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned— and  I  speak 
oniy  for  that  relativelv  small  part  of  our 
cOiintry — six  million  Floiidians — whom 
I  hap')CM  to  represent  as  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Florida — I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  yrtat  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  Str.tf  of  Florida  do  not  subscribe 
to  any  such  do:ns?s  as  \^e  saw  before  and 
as  are  thrfstenin?  now 

And  another  thinjr  They  will  not  per- 
mu  their  children  to  come  here  On  the 
dav^  when  the  safety  patrols  have  come 
h«^rr.  normally  in  the  past  w  have  had 
thm  fXffa  trains  from  Florida — one 
from  the  M':*mi  area,  one  from  the 
Jacksonville  area,  and  one  from  the 
Tam,'a-St  Peteisbur]?  area — besides 
numerous  others  coming  in  buses  or  in 
cars  We  lu.ve  had  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  them  on  that  sn;cle  occasion 

Does  anyi)ue  think  I  would  let  any  of 
my  children  come  h.ere  under  a  situation 
s  ich  as  thaf  Does  anyone  think  any- 
body looking.'  at  the  picture,  who  has 
proper  concern  for  his  children  and  his 
ffrandchildren.  will  permit  it? 

Tins  IS  an  impassv  v.tr.ch  we  have  to 
meet,  and  that  i.s  the  point  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virs;inia  and  the  other  distin- 
guished Senators  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  di.^cusion  have  made  clear  just  liow 
deep  T^eir  feeling  is  and  ho'.y  terrible  a 
fhey  feci  our  country  is  apt  to 
kder  this  situation  now  hangim; 
■us 

Mr  BVRU  of  West  Virtjinia  I  thank 
the    able    Senator    fri^m    Florida    '  Mr 

Hot  L.'KNDl 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tiir  from  Wyoming;     Mr    Hansfn'. 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Vir>;inia. 

I  come  from  .1  different  pa'rt  of  the 
country  than  dj  the  di.stin'juished  Sena- 
tors w  h3  have  just  spoken  on  this  matter 
I  do  not  believe  I  cou'd  add  one  idea  t"> 
the  thoughts  that  have  been  expressed 
thus  far.  but  I  thought  it  mi^ht  be  help- 
ful to  point  out.  as  one  who  comes  from 
another  part  of  the  c','untry  with  a  some- 
what difTerent  background,  some  of  the 
concerns  that  have  been  expressed  in 
letters  and  phjne  calls  and  personal 
visits  that  I  have  had  in  the  last  several 
weeks 

Some  time  ago.  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  called  upon  bv  a 
tfiuup  of  students,  one  of  the  t'roup  asked 
him  if  he  thought  th's  would  be  another 
lonii.  hot  summer  The  Pre*ident  said 
essentially  this  Yes:  we  will  have  a 
long,  hot  summer  this  summer:  and  we 
will  likely  have  several  bad  summers  be- 
fore the  deficiencies  of  centuries  are 
erased  ' 


Those  may  not  be  his  exact  words,  bur 
I  believe  that  is  essentially  the  idea  that 
he  set  forth  to  those  students  in  resixinse 
to  a  direct  question 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  President 
had  not  t&Ren  advantaije  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  his  determination  to  do 
all  m  his  power  to  maintain  law  and 
order   This  he  did  not  do 

We  have  heard  a  ereat  deal  said  about 
police  brutality  It  is  my  firm  feelins  and 
conviction  that  our  black  .America n,-«l»|'e 
no  different  from  our  white  .^me.•lcans 
or  our  red  Americans  or  oui'  brown 
Americans  We  have  two  and  a  half  times 
as  many  Indians  as  Negroe>  in  the  State 
of  Wv  »mint!.  We  have  greater  poverty 
on  the  Indian  reservation  in  Wyominc; 
than  there  is  in  any  t.^wn  within  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  in.sofar  as  any  otlier 
minority  group  is  concerned.  It  may  be 
that  .some  of  our  people  will  be  partici- 
pant.s  in  this  march  I  do  not  know  I  am 
told  that  s.)me  Indians  will  be  present 
Whether  anv  will  ome  from  Wyjmme.  I 
d  .  not  know 

But  I  believe  that  all  our  people,  re- 
gardless of  the  color  of  their  skin,  le- 
gaidlcss  of  their  background,  regardless 
of  their  ethnic  origin  or  their  religion,  are 
essentially  the  .same  I  believe  they  re- 
Sn^ect  the  qualities  that  we  admire  in 
people  of  anv  color  I  believe  tiie  evi- 
dences of  morality  are  respected  equally 
as  much  by  black  Americans  as  by  red 
Americans  and  as  by  white  Americans. 

I  suggest  that  the  American  Neero  is 
far  more  concerned  and  disturbed  txJay 
over  the  lack  of  adequate  police  protec- 
tion than  he  is  disturbed  about  police 
brutality  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
colored  people  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  It  is  my  feeling  that  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  is  manifestly  and 
abundantly  true — that  the  people  who 
live  in  greatest  dread  agirl  fear  today  are 
th:ve  who  have  been  uto  lone  denied  the 
adequate  p<j1icp  prut-'Ct'on.  Becau.se  of 
that,  they  are  fearful  about  what  might 
happen. 

I  have  talked  with  women  who  must 
take  taxicabs  to  their  homes  eveiy  nifeht 
because  tl^.ey  lue  in  parts  of  the  city 
which  are  inadequately  lighted  and  are 
not  sutTiciently  patrolled  by  the  police. 
They  are  not  secure  in  their  per.>  >ns. 
their  lives,  or  their  property. 

It  is  a  crj'ing  sham.c  that  in  America 
today  there  is  the  problem  of  alleijtd 
police  brutality  but.  also  the  far  more 
trayic  instances  when  policemen  are  not 
available  when  they  are  mo.it  needed.  As 
a  consequence,  lives  are  lost,  bodies 
crippled  or  maimed,  wamen  raped,  and 
widespread  destruction  of  property,  not 
because  of  pol'ce  biutality.  but  because 
not  enough  policemen  were  a'.ailable  to 
render  th.e  service  to  which  all  Americans 
ari!  entitled. 

I  am  concerned  about  law  and  order  I 
suspect  that  if  there  is  a  sinu'e  grouo  of 
people  in  Ameiica  who  are  the  m.oi^t  con- 
cerned about  law  and  order  and  who 
have  a  areater  stake  than  anyone  else, 
it  is  the  people  who  compri.se  the  m  nor- 
ity  group.  If  there  is  anarchy,  if  there 
is  a  complete  breakdown  of  law  and  or- 
der, setting  the  black  man  auainst  the 
white  man  or  the  red  man.  what  chance 
would  a  race  have  which  is  outnumbered 
9  to  1  by  another  race'' 


fan  a  member  of  a  .'mni>nt»v  izrou;) 
hope  that  within  that  .sort  nf  cnnlronta- 
tion  he  may  expect  to  bring  about  llie 
order  and  tranquillity  which  are  .so  nec- 
es.sarv  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  aspira- 
tions'' I  do  not  think  so 

The  black  American  and  rlie  red  .Amei  - 
lean  have  a  great  >take  in  .•\menca  The'. 
have  a  great  stake  in  law  and  order,  be- 
cau.se  their  chance  to  bee  une  equal  ni  all 
respects  whh  everv  nther  c;t:/en  will  b- 
entirely  dependent  upon  ;aw  and  iud»i 

I  recognize  that  ilie  poor  people  an" 
just  as  much  entitled  as  are  any  othei 
group  of  people  to  be  heard.  No  one  can 
deny  to  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizen- 
the  right,  peacefully,  to  petition  then 
government  and  their  legislatue  bodie- 
for  redress  of  things  that  they  believ.' 
are  wronu  Yet.  the  very  nature  of  the 
protest  and  .^ome  of  the  threats  that  I 
ha"e  read  about  in  the  newspai)er- 
threats  that  seeir.  to  be  talked  about  morr 
and  more  by  the  leaders,  suggests  to  me 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  stos)  with  ,i 
peaceful  presentation  of  their  petitions — 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  all  of  the 
leaders — but  runninK  throughout  the 
whole  theme  of  the  jjeople's  march  seem- 
ff!  b."  the  idea  that  if  certain  'hings  an' 
not  quickly  accomplished,  if  certain  goal.-' 
are  net  speedily  achieved,  and  if  certain 
ends  cannot  be  rapidly  '.'ained  otiic: 
-.teps  likely  will  take  place,  and  the  leeis- 
laiive  processes  of  our  government  will  be 
Slopped— stopped  by  the  physical  pre-- 
ence  of  persons  who  will  .say  "We  will  stay 
liere  to  do  whatever  we  must  do  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  legislative  processes  of 
government  until  we  have  achieved  our 
demands  " 

.■\ctually.    this    would    be    a    coniplet-^ 
breakdown  in  our  system.  It  does  V'olenc 
to  the  concept  of  legislative  itovernment 
That   IS  not   the  way   ends   are   sained 
legislatively. 

I  suggest  that  a  more  prnpn-  applica- 
tion of  the  persuasion  that  seeminglv 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Con- 
gi'P.^s  should  be  applied  throughout  the 
435  congressional  districts  of  this  coun- 
try- so  as  to  bring  about  the  election  of 
ler'islators  who  will  be  respon.-ible  :o  tlie 
reasonable  needs  and  demands  01  the 
people.  I  suggest  fhat  :s  tlw  wav  we 
should  approach  the  reforms  that  are 
contended  for  by  those  who  now  seek  tn 
bring  about  their  will  and  who  s^ek  to 
impress  their  will  upon  Congress  by 
marching  on  Washington. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  n-'it  only  in 
Wyoming  but  also  ihrougho'at  each  oi 
the  50  States  I  kr.ow  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  people  are  not  haijny  about 
the  pli'Jiit  of  the  .^.mcrican  Nrsrro  today 
Th.ey  recognize  lie  is  and  has  been  denied 
a'l  too  often  and  for  all  too  long  equal 
opportunity  to  the  fruits  of  our  s?cietv 
Th  s  overwhelming  majority  of  .'=meii- 
cans.  I  behevp.  wants  to  do  somethini, 
aljcut  it.  I  know  the  re:)ple  of  Wyoming 
want  to  do  .something  abnut  it  However. 
I  sugpest  again  they  will  not  be  encour- 
aged t'5  urge  that  the  proper  !t  ./islativp 
action  be  taken  to  get  serious  cousidera- 
t'on  to  reasoi'iable  demands  -.vithin  th.e 
format  of  a  movement  'vvhich  seeks  to 
im!)ase  its  demands  for  redress  by  force 
upon  legislators  of  this  countiv.  rather 
than  by  i)ersua-.ion. 

Violence   can    never   ho!)e    to    achie\e 
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'Ah.it  a  -neat  many  ^eople  would  like  lo 
nave  ..c.ueved.  and  becau.se  ol  that  I 
:nink  liio.-si"  .'.iui  talk  about  tr>ing  to 
or'Ug  aoiiui  by  aiiecl  .ipphcaiioii  of  lorce 
,)!'  pi'e.-...>uie.  ends  tlial  oln.uAMse  cannot 
be  achieved,  do  \'i>)leiice  to  the  ovei - 
whclmuu:  inajority  of  Ameiicans  wiio 
really  a: id  .sincerely  '.vant.  111  their  nearls, 
to  do  sjinethmg  to  enrich  the  lives  and 
•iie  aituro  ot  all  ol  our  citizens. 

Ml'  BVKU  jI  WiSL  V'.uunia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  .'ish  10  •  .Kpri's.s  my  -luiuuo'j  to 
.ill  Senators  who  lia\i'  iiarticipatid  li: 
I  his  dioCU.sbion 

Mr.  Pr-jsidcui.  I  a.;k  u.i.iiuinoii.s  con- 
sent to  have  pri.itca  in  the  Ki-lokd  llu' 
.•dilonal    ciil»lled    'St  in    uu'    \  lohnce.' 
which  was  jvUblisiicd  in  tla-   A'a.-'liiimlon 
l-usi  oil  Sunday.  May  o.   ;;k..S:   the  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Need  tor  Accommoda- 
tion. '  wiiicn  ,\ as  published  :ii  ;i  .■  Wasli- 
uKloh  i-'ost  ill   todav.  May  G.   I'tbH.    an 
..rticle  eiUitieri  •liullet  in  Back  by  Bandil 
Kill.-  Unresisting  Grocer.  '  uiibli.shed   ui 
ihe  Wiushiiiglon  Post  on  rf.aualav.  May 
1.  111118.  an  article  entitled      Sliamytov.n' 
Plan    Holds    Danger.-.,    Johnson    Says" 
'Ahich  was  pubhslied  111  tiie  Washingloii 
Post  ol  Ma\    i.    r.tt;8:   .111  .irticle  entiticd 
Store    Owiu-r    .sh.oois    T'.-.  o    In    CoiU'-:" 
Park  Inc. d.  Ill"  v.nirh  was  published  i  1 
the  Washingl:^!  Evening  Siai  ol  Sai'ii- 
day.    May    4.    i;^63:    .11    a.   i.le    eiituL - 
DruRStoie  Hit  ky  P'ne  lor  u  u  rd  Tiiiit. 
v.'hic.u  \'Ci:.  ijubli.'-hcd  m  the    '.'.ishi    Jton 
Po.-t  '■'.     -day  Ma%  G.  Uioo'   in  ailicl    eu- 
titled   "Foar    Tra.i-U    D,  ivei's    Held    Up 
Overnight"    .'Inch  wa.s  ;r.ibii:-!:.- ■,;   111   '  j- 
day's  Washington  Po.-t.    .r.i    .11  tide  lu- 
liticd    "Pay.  Riots  Put    Iransit  in  Red' 
wliich  wr.s  publlshtd  in  the  Wa.shmglon 
P0'^l  of  Aiinl  30.  lUfJK    an  article  entitled 
'District  .<  Weila-.v  Pmifies  Mu.'-l  Chan.-e. 
Hiil  Warned"  wliu'!;  'v  as  published  m  the 
Washington  Po.-^t  ,u  .Mav  i.  \'J6o:  an  arti- 
cle entitled     \iaiv;ie:.-  T 'il  .if  Plans  lor 
Food.  Health  Care"  '.vhuii  '.'as  published 
in  the-  V.'a.siiingtDii  Po,-.t  ol  May  ,5.  1968: 
an  article  entitled  "Marchers  Moving  On 
To  Sflma"  wtiich  was  publisUed  in  the 
Wa.sh  ngton  Eienl.ig  S;ar    .:  t   clav  Mav 
6.    1968:    an   article  entitkd    "Maicher:-' 
D:niand>  Will  Get  Short  Shrift  on  Hill" 
which  -.va'  iiuDlishfri    u  tlie  Wa.';lnngton 
Dai'y  News  of  tcday.  May  'J,  1968:  an  ar- 
ticle er.tii'id  ■  Mr.s    K.r.u  To  Lead  Moth- 
ers' March     '.vhich  v.a--  iniblished  in  the 
Was'iingun  Fo:>t  of  May  .t.  1968:  a.,  arii- 
cle  entitled   "Treasury  .Aid  Favors  Medal 
To  H  iiuir  Kng'"  which   vas  published  ui 
the  Washuit-'ton  Evening  Star  of  May  4. 
1"S8:  a.r  article  entitled   'I^nt  Areas  Get 
Extra  Police"  "vhich  was  luibli-hed  in  the 
Washington    Evening    Star    ol    May    4. 
1368:  an  artn-le  i-ntitieri  "Posr  Ma.ss  At 
M.ssis.sii'Pi    Toun    To    Stair    District    ol 
Columbia  March  Today"  -.vnich  '.vas  pub- 
lished 111  the  Wa.shih'-ton  P;jst  of  May  6, 
1968:    an    article    entitled     "Spokesman 
Says    March    W  11    Ufc    US,    Property"" 
'.vhich  was  "ublish.ed  .n  th.i   Washington 
Post    of    May    6.    1968:    an    aiticle    en- 
titled     "\V(:e      With      You.     Students 
Wi-e     Co'uuiba     R'be's."     which     was 
publi.'-hed    in    the    Wa.-h'ngton    Po.st    of 
May  4.  1963:  an  article  enii'.lcd  '"Students 
Seize  Two  No:  thw"f stern  University  Of- 
fices.'" jiublished  m  the  Washington  Post 
of  Mae  4_  19GS:  an  article  entitled  "Uni- 
versitv  of  Virf^mia  Warns  On  Disorders.  ' 
published    in    the    Washington    Post    of 
C'XIV      -  749-  Pan  9 


i.Iay  4.  1968:  an  ai  liele  entitled  "PowcU 
tf.'t  To  March  With  P-uu.  '  publi:-lied  n 
the  W.cshingti.ii  i'o.-,l  on  .May  t;.  li)6H. 

Tiiere  being  lu  objection,  the  .ii  tides 
we.eordeivd  to  be  p:uU',d  in  il'.e  Ricuku. 
as  iollo"\vs: 

,Fieiii      lie    \V..   l.;iiF:leu    Post,    M.ly    6,    U>6H ! 
><ii  1.'     ;  oj     'x  10!  h  Wf  i; 
T'lc    D.--ti'ic't    .'1    e  ir.i.n.Dia    is    now    being 

j'1,1  ;iit-d  '.villi  tlif  :tItfIle.Oli  ul  liie  rcccill 
.lu:  whu'li  in.icic  :i  bad  crinie  ,.lliiiilii>n  f\c-n 
,ur.-'.-.  I'iie  rtorics  .  (in\ing  oill  ot  Uic  .^liiit- 
'c.til  :.rf,i.--  ij.om  ,1  Ui.-,coui-agin^  ijkli'.ro. 
Mo.-c  Ui.oi  ,>o  iiii  ■■iiiii.ii  V  liro.s  iiiue  been  re- 
|).>rt>'U  111  the  ;iist  '.x  wi-fks;  ^uiulnwi^.  nuiliv 
.>!  'iieiii  iCi-'.-iii-t.ilifcl  rciil;i<'onu-iits.  are  Ije- 
:iii;  broken  e'.  er\  ni/li',  ii.ei'flisiiits  icil  ol 
:a>'.afuts  m  wlue'.  their  .-lores  li.uc  beeri 
■.  .ii,hi',t/ctl  ijy  Lt.iii.;-,  Others  s.iy  Ihey  li.uc 
tx'.'ii  'u'o.'U'iad  i.ionf  nu-rcliants  wlio  .-.ttv 
')u-'.  .O'f  :iat  ijotlu  rod  ii-;uully  go  nii  in  ex- 
,il;i'ii  that  Mus  ■.^  ijrc.oise  i-vcryoiie  know.s 
the   ,iti'  iicaMlv  ..r.iieU  .iiKl  ,irf  rc.aly  to  .shoot 

L' e:i  il  -ome  ol  the  .^torips  lire  exag?;cr- 
,,lc(i  lie  ,).<liec  I  .oiiio;  .(■■rily  many  o(  riipiu 
hoc  r,->,'  auTi'  i.iiU:,  have  not  olRftally  I'c- 
purterl  iHi.i  tlif.  riiy  lia.s  a  .-.erlou.s  prob;«-ni 
I'.i;  iiiereli.tnt.s  aiid  tli''  citiZPlis  wlio  inhubit 
':,(>  d'  ,a.-,t  d  I'd  ateas  ,iie  afraid  aiifl.  in  huoiy 
;:,^!uii<  ( --.  :)el:e-.e  'hey  arc  hot  receiving  >Uie 
ar.-tc.-t  iiM  ''.ii-  eit\  Liwt'K  10  tlieni,  Il  iiia\  he 
•  h,  '  t  ..■  iciiii.-ed  pohc'o  patrols  .•iinoiinr-pcl 
i-'ia  ,v  iiii:iil  'iv  !j;r<-ctor  ol  Hubli.:-  .Sal'-tv 
%!  ii;>hv  '.v!l!  iiiec  t  'lie  problpin  riifv  "ii'^ht 
'..  .i'i.;ea-c  'Ik'  ahihty  ol  tlif  police  lo  cntcll 
-,)ine  aiiial  ',  ;,iidals.  lo  lictor  ■itiier.'^.  and 
''::ns  -o  di;:;:hi,-!j  'he  icars  of  ;lie  re.sUlt^nts 
>,,i!ic  ,:  'hf  p-oblem  uncloubledly  arises 
■,:rr-,o,-'i  :roin  the  not,  Tlie  policy  "f 
?.■,  •.aiii;  ,  ilo:)t'-d  hv  ilie  police  wlien  ibev 
v,e  ;•  out!iiinil)errd  at  iliP  outset  of  last 
:ii  :it)i  noting  '.'as  sound.  But  it  v;as  also 
ait  .111  -o  produce  bad  .slde-efTects.  One  is 
:-,-;la,  •0(1  ;ti  ihe  rears  of  ilie  a:crc!iains  ilial 
.!      :.c;r    ■i.'^oppris    '.vet, I    unnrotectcd    dining 

■1 ,irlv    .-liatfs    m!      ;,e   riot    it    will   still    bP 

a'..;)  I.  ei  red     .Viaciicr     .nd   mere  tcrt.'ni.s,  il- 

tiM  •      eeni,-    to    lie   .-.u    ..ttilude   among    -,ome 

■oifij    wa.mhs    that    :'    thev    got    .iway    with 

':rj::    .-ltd    btirnin«    eoicur   riot    condition'^ 

':i--   o,unt    f-     br'   ,dilc    ■■>   L'Pt    away   will'!    it 

a''.>'    H^snpci   '.ci-  h;\v  .did  tor  property  if  oiice 

t  tt.'.ii'shcd  1-  -omc-ttnif-  h    rrt  t,,  :r-f=iabli.sh 

But   :•  must  be  rp-establi,-hcd.  Disrespect  for 

h?    ,,i\v   tn'c^T    tio'.v   be     (Uiclclicd,   vigoroii.slv 

..iiu  ;)rompTlv 

rVie  hurdeii  o!  to;i;)mi5  "'''us  violence  r".'-t.'; 
on  'If  '.'.iirik-  •'cir.inunitv.  not  on  tlie  iiolice 
:0'jiic,  '.T  .1  wa.i  on  behalf  of  the  whole  com- 
tnin.i"  'hat  -he  i)olice  made  the  choice  ihat 
:;1?  v-.-,.s  aiore  \tduable  than  property  durme 
'he  'lot,  .-Stopping  tlie  •,!olence  requi-es  rlial 
i)uihe:-'^men  a,b ai.doii  tlieir  reluct.uice  to  re- 
aort  tncidenl.';  et  mtimtdatlon  and  violphce, 
It  rpf.'.ures  ihat  parents  lind  .iiu  what  tlielr 
children  are  dolus;.  It  leqinre.s  tlial  com- 
inuhitv  teader.s  preach  the  eo.«peI  of  rc-^pect 
tor  tlie  law. 

.\bo\e  ail.  lio'.'.'e'.er.  the  ttuation  reqtare:-, 
•h:  T  the  Cloverninent  mtikp  it  absolutely  clear 
hai  -.his  -.iclence  will  not  be  tolerated  If 
the  tiugmeiited  [).itrols  now  beniK  put  into 
o:)erati;>n  r.iniiot  do  the  10b.  other  step.=  will 
'na\p  'o  b"  taken  to  ^trfncthen  the  for"PS  of 
;.!vv  .ind  ^.rdcr, 

(From    the   Washington   Po.st,    May   'i.    U168! 

A    NrED    FOR    .•\CCOMMOD,\TI0.N 

It  13  the  obvious  object  of  the  Poor  Peaple  s 
C.inipaign  to  register  in  the  Nationr.l  Capital 
the  anguish  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  ;n 
,1  wav  that  will  impress  the  Goyernment  with 
the  netd  for  appropriate  measure.s  to  remove 
discrimination   and   diminish   want. 

The  f.rst  phase  of  the  campaign  was  carried 
out  in  an  orderly  and  !)eaceful  way.  It  may  be 
arpued  th'it  the  officials  .md  lefnslators  who 
heard  the  ijetition  of  the  poor  were  already 
aware  of  the  problems.  But  awareness  is  not 


,iK'..i\.s  tlie  .same  as  action  ,.iid  the  Llovetn- 
inent  has  been  the  object  of  lobbies  seeking 
:e.s  Worthy  .ictiou  and  using  le.ss  acceptable 

U.f'lK'd.-, 

I  he  next  sU-i)S  of  tlie  e.inip.dttn  .O'o  less 
convemional.  Il  is  not  at  .ill  accurate  to  com- 
p.-e  tlie  canip-in  of  .-^everal  lliou.-.aiid  people 
•1..W  with  tlie  inarcli  wliich  Or.  KlnR  ltd  to 
Washington.  Tliere  is  a  v.i.stly  diirerent  cli- 
mate m  llie  country.  And  a  dilfcrent  group  of 
marchers  .md  camper.s  is  involved.  Moreover, 
the  l«-iision  tlial  exists  in  llie  Nation  and  m 
Washington  heightens  llie  rlak  of  a.^senibliug 
i.irge  f;rouixs  oi  peojile  in  condiilon.s  ■whcrp 
ilip  iii.iiiitenancp  of  ijrder  is  dilBciilt  .oid 
pro  :siou  lor  .s.nnlallon  almost  impossible 

riic  lirst  and  most  immediate  problem  lor 
the  m.irch  leaders  and  the  aiilhorltles  i.~ 
.-.om?  kind  of  .lerepment  on  qiiiriers  and 
campsites  and  utihUes.  The  leaders  wish  to 
make  a  visual  impact  on  the  Govtriunent 
and  tlu  community:  to  make  their  presence 
fell:  their  cry  ol  anguish  heard.  "Ihe  authori- 
ties have  a  duty  to  lacUllate  tlielr  orderly 
peillloiiing:  but  they  have  a  duty  also  to 
protect  the  lieallh  tiiid  .-alety  of  the  visitors, 
and  the  health  and  :;afety  ot  tlie  comiimnlty 
There  is  iii  clement  o(  contlli  t  between  she 
ordinary  object  of  the  authorllies  t<j  main- 
'.  tin  .ill  environment  in  which  rcsldenls  of 
•„his  ominuiilly  cm  live  .md  work  and  hi 
which  lliP  C5overiiment  can  safely  operate  and 
the  object  of  the  in.irch  and  camp-in.  which 
i.s  to  impress  the  eiiy  and  the  country  v/ith 
I  heir  presence  to  the  point  of  inconvenienc- 
11. e  otiiers. 

^^le^e  must  be  some  accommodation  be- 
tween these  ))os:tions.  "Vast  ihroiigs  cannot 
be  placed  in  parks  and  playgrounds  where 
thev  vvill  be  .1  mpnace  to  thcm.selves  and  to 
,he  city's  tntiiiy  re.'idPiits— many  '>f  whom 
.ire  fiuitp  as  poor  and  quite  lus  deserving  of 
ihe  solicinide  of  Gfiyernment  as  llie  visitors. 
At  the  s.ime  lime,  the  in,rch  must  he  allowed, 
even  tit  some  inconyenicnce.  to  make  its 
impre.s.sloti. 

nus  IS  Ihe  ta.'sk  to  which  authorhi'-s  must 
■iddrfss  ihem.selvcs  al  once.  If  both  visiUirs 
..nd  iliPlr  liost^  ire  not  to  be  involved  m 
joint  calamity.  If  disorder  or  disea.se  <  omes 
witli  thp  marcliers.  it  may  be  .issumetl  'hat 
the  consequences  will  oe  visited  upon  us  ail 
With  a  line  impartiality.  The  leaders  of  the 
m.irch  .Old  their  folh.wers.  and  the  c.iu.se 
thev  support,  will  suffer  discredit  and  invite 
delay  a.nd  renewed  resisUmce  The  commu- 
nity! in  addition  to  bearing  immediate  physi- 
cal dlscomlorts.  will  .'Utfer  the  socl.^1  disas- 
ter.'; uf  heightened  rncial  tenstr'n  and  !ios- 
tilitv.  By  the  same  token,  the  comn-tunity 
and  the  Nation  will  suffer  in  other  '.vays. 
fully  :us  serious.  ;f  th?  marchers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  a.ssemble  and  petition  their  Gtiv- 
ernment. 

I  Prom  the  Washini?t'>n  Post,  .Mav   4.   19681 

Bci-LET  IN  Back  uy  Bandit  Kii.:.s  Unresistlvc 

Grocer 

I  By  Jack  Wnite.  Jr  1 

When  the  holdup  man  told   inm  to  open 

the  safe.  Emory  Wade  did  not  resist.  He  knelt 

down,    and    after    dialing    the    combination. 

turned  his  head  slightly  to  the  lelt. 

Tlien  the  trunman  fired  a  single  shot.  It  hit 
Wade  in  the  back  ,ind  killed  him. 

Waae.  40.  manager  of  the  AAiP  grocery  at 
8'2!  .Southern  ave..  Oxon  Hill,  was  following 
rompanv  orders  not  to  risk  his  hfe  'A'hen  he 
was  killed  yesterday  morning. 

District  police  arrested  three  suspects  one 
,1  iialf-hour  tifter  the  shooting  .nd  the  .<ther 
•wo  several  hours  later,  .^11  were  charged 
with  murder  and  armed  robbery. 

Prince  Cieorges  Detective  Captain  Josep;. 
Hill  gave  the  following  account  of  ye;  ter- 
dav's  i-hootme: 

.\botit  ti  dozen  employes  and  ru.stomers 
were  :n  the  store  ..bout  9  M  a.m,  '.vhen  two 
men  ■A'lth  arawn  pistols  entered, 

CJne  of  the  holdup  men  ordered  'h?  em- 
ployes and  customers  to  the  rear  of  the  store 
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while  the  second  man  went  int.)  the  man- 
agers rXBce  and  confronted  Wade  and  assist- 
ant  manager   William   C    Chaney.   42 

Ihp  bandit  told  Chaney  to  stand  still  and 
rclered   Wade  to  open   the  safe    Wade  knelt 
in  tront  uf  the  safe  and  opened  It    Then  he 
wa.s  killed 

After  emp'vlng  several  money  travs  Into  a 
bajf,  the  two  ht>ldiip  men  rifled  two  cash  reg- 
isters and  fled  Police  said  they  took  about 
$5000. 

A  couple  on  a  shopping  trip  saw  the  men 
t?et,  into  a  bhick  car  druen  by  a  third  man. 
The  couple  followed  the  getawav  car  until 
they  gut  Its  license  number,  which  they  gave 
to  Washlneton  po!u-f> 

After  talking  with  the  owner  of  the  get- 
away car.  police  arrested  Frederick  D  John- 
son. 24  of  4281  6th  St,  se  No  money  w.,3 
found,  police  said, 

rw.i  other  suspects  were  arrested  about  7 
p  ni  They  were  Identified  as  Franklin  Delam 
Clark.  27  of  828  Barnaby  st  se  and  WlUie  B 
Whltmlre.  29    of  916   Varney  st    se 

Wade  Is  survived  bv  his  wife  and  three 
children  The  family  lives  at  422  Loneview 
df  ,  Woodbrldge.  Va.  * 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  M.iy  4   196R  | 

•-IlA,-.rVT..WN-  PtAN  Hot.DS  D^^JCCTS. 

John  ■    N  S.vTs 
'By  WlllardClopton,  Jr  i 
The  plan  for  a  poor  peoples    ■shantvtown- 
in     V^ashington     "contnlns     many     Inherent 
dangers,"  President  Johnson  said  yesterday. 
Me   told   a   news  co'^fcrence 
Every  per.-ion  partlc  patlng  and  every  per- 
s.jn  in   the  Capital  should   be  aware  of  the 
possibilities  of  serious  consequences  Howtng 
from   the  .xi^semblage  of  lar^e  numbers  over 
any   protracted   period   of   time   in    the   seat 
of    government,    when    there    Is    much    work 
to  be  done  and  verv  Mttle  time  to  do  it  " 

The  leaders  cf  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
intend   to   bring  at   !p;ist  3000  and   pe-haps 
•IS   nnny   as   10000  .lemonstrators   to   WAsh- 
ngton,    starting    May    12     The    plan    is    for 
rhem  ut  sto^e  a  mammoth  "camp-in"  here 
until   Cnngr.>«s  acts  to  eliminate  poverty 
The    President    stressed    that    Americans 
must    always    have    .i    right,    and    we    hope 
the  opportunity,  to  present  to  their  govern- 
ment   their    \lewpolnrs,    as    long   as    that    la 
d   ne    lawfullv    an-1    p-operly." 

•We  hope,'  \e  continued,  "that  the  pres- 
entation made  will  be  nonviolent  although 
we  arv  well  aw.ir-  th.it  no  .single  Individual 
can  give  assurances  that  thev  c.in  control 
I  situation  like  this  •  He  added  that  •ex- 
tensive prep.iritlon.-;-  have  been  made  to 
(lea",  with  any  disorder 

Concern  about  possible  danger  also  was 
rfflectecl  vesterd.iy  In  Congress"^  and  amons 
o.-flclals  of  the  Washington  area's  suburban 
.'overnments 

It  ^aa  announced  that  a  House  Public 
Works  sub<'ommlttee  will  meet  Mondav 
morning  to  consider  a  stack  of  bills  and 
resolutions  dr  iwn  up  to  help  foresUlI  any 
disturbances 

Twentv-six  bills,  sp..nsorecl  by  a  total  of 
TO  House  members,  have  been  Introduced 
In  general,  they  would  forbid  overnigh' 
camping  on  Federal  land  .md  require  the 
pt^stlng  of  bonds  to  cover  any  damages  to 
Government  property  resulting  from  dem- 
onstrations 

The  suburban  leaders  met  for  nearly  two 
huurs  with  Assistant  Attornev  General'  Fred 
M  Vinson  Jr  to  discuss  regional  coopera- 
tion  during   civil   disturbances. 

One  t>r>ic  de.ilt  w,^>,  precautions  to  be 
taken  when  c,»m  m*  :  the  oroti'jt  marche-s 
pass  thrnug-1  the  siitjurbs  on  their  way  to 
v.'.is'iington 

The  meetinvr  waacaPed  "generrtUv  fniltful' 
bv  William  W  Oree-K.algh  prefeideni  of  the 
M  iiUjjomery  County  Counci; 

One  result,  he  siii  wis  a  ge?er^'  ,ie.'-e-'- 
ment    on    imp<5«ing    area-wide    restriction*. 


such  as  curfews  or  curbs  on  sale  of  ilquor  or 
firearms,  during  any  future  disturbances 

Other  participants  incluJed  Ca.nnnan 
Gladys  Spellmaii  of  tne  Prince  Georges 
County  Coinmisaloners.  Chairman  Frederick 
Babson  of  thj  F.Urfax  County  Supervisors. 
Arlington  County  M.uiaser  Bert  W  Johnson, 
Alex  indria  M  lyor  Charles  E  Beatley,  Jr  and 
Sen    Dani-l  B    Brewster  iD-.Md  i 

I:>  .mother  action,  the  Rev  Channing  E 
Phillips  urged  the  District  to  drop  its  ap- 
peal of  a  court  ruling  that  did  away  with  the 
c.ty's  one- ve.ir  residency  requirement  for 
welfare  applicatlts 

Mr  Phillips,  a  candidate  for  District  Demo- 
cr.itlc  National  Commlrieeman,  noted  iha: 
the  requirement  would  bl(x-k  the  camp-in 
participants  from  obtaining  relief  payments 
while  they  are  here. 

The  appeal  action,  he  said  .seek.s  to  denv 
•the  right  of  survival  to  poor  people  who 
wish  to  assemble  here  to  petition  their  just 
grievances  • 

I  From    the   W.ushington   Star.   May   4.    1968 1 
Store  Owner  Shcots  Two  in  Collec.e  P.ark 

iNCrDENT 

The  owner  of  a  College  Park  carry-. nif  store 
last  night  shot  and  woimded  two  youths  he 
sud  were  -hre.itenlng  him  with  a  pipe  and  a 
h.immer.  P-lnce  Georges  county  police  re- 
p<jrted 

The  youths  were  In  a  crowd  of  about  25 
young  people   on   a   parkliHt   lot   out.slde   the 
Hollywood  Carry  Out  9901  Rhode  Island  Ave 
the  owner  told  police 

The  :wo  wounded  youths  were  admitted  t.i 
Leland  Memorial  Hospital.  Rlverdalef  where 
their  conditions  t<xlay  were  listed  as  fair 
One  was  shot  in  the  chest  and  groin,  and  the 
other  in  the  abdomen,  police  reported  Nei- 
ther was  charged 

Police  said  the  owner  also  was  not  charged 
on  the  grounds  he  evidently  acted  in  self- 
defense  .  - 

An  employe  of  the  store  identified  him  as 
John  Baxter.  37 

E-VTRY   ON    PREVtOfS    NIGHT 

The  store  had  been  broken  into  the  night 
before,  police  said 

According  to  police,  Baxter  gave  this  ac- 
count of  last  nighfs  incident: 

About  11  40  p  m  .  one  of  the  youths  In  the 
crowd  broke  out  the  windows  lii  a  telephone 
booth  next  to  the  shop  When  the  owner  wen: 
outside,  a  youth  holding  a  pipe  over  his  head 
came  at  him.  and  the  owner  fired  a  warning 
shot. 

The  youth  conUnued  to  approach,  and  the 
owner  fired  two  shots  from  about  eight  feet 
wounding  him 

When  a  second  youth  attacked  with  ,i 
hammer,  and  the  owner  flred  one  wounding 
shot 

Moments  later  all  of  the  youths  fled,  leav- 
ing the  pipe  and  hammer  behind 

Police  did  not  reveal  the  names  of  the 
youths  bet-.iuse.  they  said,  both  were  juve- 
niles. A  hospital  spokesman  said,  however, 
that  although  one  is  17  vears  old  the  other 
is  20 

The  law  classifies  persons  17  and  yountrer 
as  'iiventles  Qualified  police  spokesmen  were 
unavailable  for  comment. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  6.  1968) 
PoiR  TRANSIT  Drivers  Hei  d  Up  Overnight 

Four  DC  Transit  bus  dri-.ers  were  robbed 
Saturflay  night  and  yesterdav  morning. 
police  said.  They  listed  these  incidents 

About  9  pm..  at  Benning  Road  and  H 
Street  se..  three  men  boarded  Thomas  Btl- 
ch.ird's  bus.  Two  were  armed  and  demanded 
money  He  gave  them  $79  and  thev  fled  on 
foot. 

About  9  30  p  m  .  at  5Ist  and  Grant  Streets 
ne  two  men.  one  armed,  entered  Jesse 
Rovster^s  bus  He  gave  them  an  undeter- 
mined amount  of  money  and  his  wallet. 
They  backed  off  the  bus  and  told  him  to  get 


going.  As  he  drove  off.  they  nred  ihrcp  shuts 
that  hit  two  windows  and  a  tiro 

About  10  15  pm  at  50th  Street  and  Cen- 
tral Avenue  ne  .  two  men  armed  with  hand- 
guns entered  Starr  Hnrrl.s^  bus  A  third  nm, 
stcK'd  outside  the  door  pointing  a  rlflp  it 
Harris  He  gave  the  bandit.s  ?4:i,  his  wri^t. 
w.itch  and  200  tokens 

About  3  am  at  2d  and  E  .-Streets  n\v  , 
man  got  on  William  T  Morris^  bus,  pulled  , 
gun.  took  Morris'  wrlstwatch,  $1750.  and  M 
tokens  and  then  ran  up  an  alley. 

Drug  Store  Hit  by  Fire  kor  Thi'h   Iime 

A  Peoples  Drug  Store  that  had  been  burned 
during  last  month's  riot  and  at  lea.n  iukp 
since  fhe-i  went  up  in  flames  again  yesterdiiv 

The  blaze  begun  about  4:03  am  in  tlu- 
first  floor  of  the  store  at  Oeorfjla  and  New 
Hampshire  Avenues  nw 

The  flre  marshal's  offlce  said  the  .-^tore  \vm\ 
been  bonrded  up  and  when  the  first  firemen 
arrived,  the  plj-wood  covering  the  east  show 
Window  blew  out  Inside,  thev  found  a  b'st 
ball  of  flame. 

The  flre  consumed  all  traces  of  Its  ciuse 
the  first  marshnPs  office  said.  It  added  thin 
damage  was  heavy 

(From   the  W.ishlngton  Post.   Apr    30    1968 1 
New    Fvre    Rkse    PfissiBt  e      Pw     r?i,,rs    Pit 
Transit  in   Rfd 
I  By  Jack  Elsen  i 
A   large  cost-of-Uvlng  w  igc   Increase  just 
grmted  to  Its  drivers  and  revenue  losses  re- 
sulting from  tills  months  rioting  have  wiped 
out  most  of  DC    Transit  Svstem's  expeciefl 
profits   for    the    year,    industrv   sources   sale! 
yesterday 

The  report  is  another  harbinger  of  a  possi- 
ble earlv  request  for  a  new  fare  increa.se 
added  to  the  one.  now  being  challenged  in 
the  courts,  tli.^t  was  granted  In  Janu.u'v 

O  Roy  Chalk.  DC  Transit's  president,  said 
vesterdav  that  the  company  is  'in  a  verv  dll- 
acitlt  situation."  But  he  refused  to  lorecas' 
Xvhat  moves  he  will  make 

The  Metropolitan  .-U-ea  -Tr.aiislt  Commis- 
sion, in  approving  the  January  fare  Increase 
tstlmated  the  ci.mpuiy  would  earn  a  pron- 
cf  8787,057  after  expenses  :ind  Interest  pav- 
ment.st  The  pnv  raise  .md  rtot-causerl  re-  enue 
li  sses  probably  will  trim  this  bv  more  than 
350(1.000.  lnd->istry  sources  said. 

The  pro'.t  e5.tlmate  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count an  addi-lonal  4  cents  houriy  cost-of- 
living  Ir.crease  that  went  into  effect  Siindav 
It  win  cost  an  estimated  $240,000  additional 
between  now  :uid  ne.\t  January,  even  without 
further  ccs:-uf-;ivlng  increase's. 

This  Increiise  stemmed  from  the  latest 
spurt  in  the  Federal  Government's  consumer 
price  index,  announced  Frldav  The  '  bor 
contract  sienec!  in  October.  1966.  between 
DC  Transit  md  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Cnlon  pr-jvided  for  fixed  increases  uo  until 
this  past  weekend,  when  it  one?  ag.iin  be- 
came tied  to  ::ie  consumer  price  index. 

The  Transit  Commission's  fare  decision 
anticipated  a  wage  Incrf.ise  of  11 '^  cents  an 
hour  starting  this  week.  The  actual  Increase 
was  15  cents  Eich  penny  costs  the  company 
460,000  a  year  m  wages, 

AJeo  on  the  horizon  are  negotiations  for 
a  new  labor  contract  that  will  go  into  ciTect 
at  the  end  of  October. 

Patronage  hgures  for  the  riot  period  filed 
bv  DC  Transit  with  the  Transit  Commission 
l.ndlcated  that  It  lost  about  3100,000  In  reve- 
nt.e  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year 

Even  more  significant.  Chalk  said,  -.v^vs  the 
loss  of  charter  and  slght.seeing-buslness  dur- 
ing the  Cherry  Blossom  Festlv,.!,  which  wa.<: 
canceled. 

DC.  Transit  expected  $2.2  mCIlon  in  such 
revenue  this  year.  Industry  sources  said  the 
company  may  lose  as  much  as  $250,000  of 
this,  although  some  may  be  recovered. 

One  Indication  of  DC.  Transit'*   pt.sslble 
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future  moves  came  when  it  failed  at  last  Frl- 
day'.s  deadline  to  api>eal  ilie  extent  of  Janu- 
.irys  tare  rise,  \shlch  it  had  br.uided  as  in- 
adequate Single  lares  went  up  two  cents  to 
cash  p,iyer.s  and  lokcns  were  raised  from 
four  lor  !>H  cents  to  lour  for  $1. 

|F:oin  '.ho  Wa'-h::.'.:!.!!  Wm^X.  Mi.y  4.  19681 
Disiuicts    \V:l-^.^H^.    Poi  icu  s    MrsT    Ch'^nge, 

Hll  1      \V  ,KNKII 

I  13\  El.«ie  C  irpen 
A  Senate  bubroinmlttoe  Wiu";  told  ycster- 
da"  there  will  be  ■picketing  and  sit-ins"  un- 
less Congrt-  s  ch.  limes  ihe  wolf. ire  policies  of 
the  city  to  meet  ;lu-  ■bn-ic  human  needs"  of 
'  he  p.'ior. 

Kit, I  Horn.  r!i.;:ini.in  1  llie  Citywidp  Wel- 
fare Right.-  orp  iiii/ation.  te.siifying  before 
•.he  .Senate  ApDropriaiions  .subcommittee  on 
the  District,  declared.  'Wc  are  telling  you 
to  move  over  or  we  will  move  over  you!" 

Mrs.  Horn  iiad  p:  cparcd  ner  '.i'^timony  with 
the  expect, It. on  'h.l  the  .S\ibcominitlee 
chairman.  Sen  H.  b(  rt  C  Bvd  (D-W  Va  i 
would  be  presiding  Uut  Byrd  had  left  the 
hearing  roi'rn  and  'urned  tlu-  chair  over  lo 
.Sen.  Wmiiiiii   Proxiiiiie   in-Wis.i 

After  exprrs'^lnE;  her  dis  •ppoi'.tment  that 
Bvrd  was  .ib-ent.  Mrs.  Horn  read  her  stale- 
inonr   relerrlng  to  Byrd  as  "Masser  Byrd." 

■'I  ini  here  -odav  to  serve  notice  on  you 
.md  the  .ity  of  Wushington  that  your  planta- 
tion-boss days  .ire  over."  she  declared. 
"Washington's  weM.iie  re.-'.pU-Mts  und  poor 
people  ate  not  goinjt  to  b  iw  tiielr  he:ids  any 
longer  to  the  mhuniau  .system  jjL.red  upon 
us  by  racist  politic. aiis  who  ii-e  w,-Uare  us  a 
p.-i!lt;cal  lootball  and  keep  i>e(iple  in  ;,l;<\ery 
and  fear." 

I>.iter.  another  spealuT,  Donald  Crnne.  first 
vice  president  of  the  F<-deratinn  ot  Citizens 
Associations,  apologized  to  Proxinlrc  lor  the 
•one  of  Mrs,  Hotn's  statement, 

Proxmlie  replied:  "Witne.sses  .should  be 
fiee  lo  miko  their  ca^e  with  w!iaie\er  vigor 
•hey  desire  .  .  I  wish  that  is  all  v.e  had  to 
worry  abtnit. ' 

Mrs.  Horn  '  lid  that  the  staiuiurds  of  pub- 
i.c  a'sistancp  ai  the  cltv  '"ue  m;  low  thnl  the 
progriim  starves  people  .Anvng  specific 
changes  that  'he  "demanded  "  '.vere  an  in- 
crease in  for-d  and  rem  .dlowar.c-es  for  -aoI- 
fare  recipients,  a  lull  me<iicaid  pUiii  and  :.n 
e:id  tu  tlie  m  <!i-in-i-he-;io;:se  rvi'.e. 

Other  speaker.s  .ilso  .vsked  for  a  change  m 
welfare  standards  to  reflect  higher  livlnt; 
costs.  Other  speakers  ur^cd  the  subcom- 
mittee to  take  .iction  blocl^ine  the  proposed 
changes  in  oublic  .=rhool  Ix'iindaries  for  luii- 
ior  and  senior  high  schools  to  equalize  en- 
rollments. The  hearing  was  on  the  cilv'.s 
5609  million  budget  :or  the  fiscal  yeiu  be- 
ginning Julv  1. 

Tvo  .spe;4:ers.  Joiin  Zjly:.k  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Busine.ss  Associalion.>.  Inc.  and 
Crone,  representing  the  Federation  of  Citi- 
ners  A=soclri"ons.  v.srnefl  that  The  fi.^cal  folv- 
encv  of  the  ■  ity  is  threatened  bv  a  growinu' 
tendency  on  the  part  of  citv  officinls  to  I'.eep 
•he  budget  in  balance  in-  borrowing  lunds 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Zolyak  said  that  the  jjropcsal  to  ixirrow 
•594.0  million  during  ihe  coming  fiscal  vear 
would  const. tute  18.3  her  cent  of  the  gen- 
eral-fund revenues  nnd  woula  be  lialf  at:aiii 
the  amotint  that  was  borrowed  last  year  and 
three  times  tiie  average  annual  loan  over 
the  p.ist  ten  years. 

Crone  said  that  ri-sing  tiixes  in  the  city  are 
driving  resldrtu-.  :.nd  business  to  the  sub- 
urbs. Proxinirc  prodticed  a  study  showing 
that  among  the  Nations  21  largest  cities, 
W.ashington  ranked  17th,  15th,  14th  and  9th 
in  v.->.rions  categories. 

On  the  titiestlon  of  welfare  payments.  Mrs. 
Wayne  Coy.  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Public 
Welfare  Advisory  Cotincil.  submitted  the  re- 
sults of  a  new  survey  based  on  a  sampling  of 
housing  for  wellare  recipients 


It  showed  that  65  per  cent  of  lainilies  with 
children  living  m  housing  deol.ired  sub.stand- 
ard  by  the  Departmeiil  ol  licenses  ana  In- 
ipections  are  paying  ,<o  i)cr  cent  more  than 
the  welfare  rental  allowance  The  remain- 
ing 35  jjor  cent,  wlio  li\f  .n  hoii.'ing  thai 
nuets  the  Miiidard-.  nuist  i)ay  ,in  .i\eragc 
of  Gl  per  cent  more  than  ll:e  allow. ;nre  I'be 
top  allowable  rent  i)..\ineiit  Is  now  $t!2.1j  a 
month,    Mrs.    Coy    testilii'd 

I  Prom    the    Washington    Post     M.iv    5     1!68' 

Marchers  Tni.i.  ok  p-  ans  fi>p.   Food.   Hiaith 

Cr.y 

I  By  ?.l:iM  111  Weil  1 

Spokesmen  lor  tbr  Poor  Pro[)le's  Cmiijaign 

still     weren't     savint'     M'su-rduy     w'lere     Us 

marchers   jiUiimed    'o   cnnp    ni  re.   and    (lox- 

ernment    officials   weren't    saying    'Ah.it    tliey 

planned  to  do  when   the  nvrchers  arrive 

But  more  'nlonnation  was  released  on 
some  of  the  logistic.d  d.-tails  of  the  caiii- 
paign.  including  what  tl a.-  marchers  will  eat. 
and  how  lhe\  wiU  -tct  nu-dlcal  .are.  on<-e 
thev  begin  arrivinc  M   \  !■* 

The  Rev  Bernard  I. .it.  vette,  i  Soiit'.,irn 
Christian  Leadenlim  CoiiKrence  ottirlal  .itid 
a  march  spokesman  here,  said  possilile  'amp 
sites  for  the  marchers  are  still  being  i-nu- 
sidered  and  lie  is  not  m  .i  iiosition  to  ^  .\ 
yet  '  which  tiiey  will  be  Hot  iie  said  thev  will 
.ill  be  "in  .-ome  proMiiiitv  >i  the  Federal 
Triangle." 

He  reiterated  the  marchers'  intention  lo 
build  and  live  m  -liantv  tov«,'ns"  on  the 
Mall,  the  onlv  one  oi  ;lie  jjr- -spertiv a  i\.mp 
sites  named  tlm-  ';ir 

Prefabricated  li  i-.isc  m  wiikii  'lie  march- 
(TF.  will  live  Willie  on  -lie  Mall  ..re  being  as- 
.',eml)!ed  at  Xaver.aii  College  liere.  he  said 
By  next  weekend.  !).■  added,  housing  lor 
about  1000  -aeople  -ii..r.ld  be  readv 

BecaiK^e  of  an  Micreasing  nnnibf-r  of 
ITl■^•u■'■-e:^  .  T  li;. vette  said,  three  .ir  four  differ- 
ent camp  ^ite;.  iiiav  be  needed. 

Neither  cltv  nor  I'eder  d  (Tovernmen'  ■  .f- 
licKils  di.sclosed  hov.  thev  were  i)la!iii:nc-  'o 
receive  the  marchers 

"Somebody  must  hp  thinking  a1?out  .1." 
said  Dean  St.  Denn:.-.  .iiistk:-  Oepartment 
spokesman,  but,  .'k  itklerl,  "T  .Ion'*  riiow 
that  there's  acominittee 

Julian  Dug.is.  the  Hi-' rut  (".ovf  rnmeiifs 
D  rector  ol  Licen.'e^  .ncl  ir.sin  c'ion.s  and  a 
nrincipal  aide  of  Mayor  Walter  E  Washing- 
ton said:  'I  don't  believe  anybody's  dealing 
•.iith  the  Poor  People's  March  ...  I  guess 
iliev  don't  leel  ..n'.  ived  to  t:.lk  to  ti-s." 

He  said  that  '  they  s..v  they  have  their 
own  capacity  'o  tail"  care  of  their  own 
need^..'  He  said  ".  t  'he  marchers  .rr 
"just  a  group  of  i-.t:/.n.-:  we  lam  ab.sorb  a 
ir^mendcms  number." 

Alice  Arshack.  food  coordina'or  i.r  the 
camp. den,  :aid  ^rme  ol  the  food  had  already 
been  stored  in  ...  wa.rehouse  at  an  uiidis- 
closeri  location,  btn  ll'.at  inrire  is  needed 

She  said  brrakfriSts  and  lunches  v.iuUi  be 
I.Tcpared  m  larrre  kitchens  .iwav  from  the 
:  r.e.  th.-n  'akf  n  '...  the  sites  and  .served  there. 
cafeteria  :  fie. 

The  kit' her. s  o:  two  Washington  parochial 
schcxils  ".'.i!  '  e  V  =ed  :o  cook  tiie  food,  she 
said.  Merc  kit:  hen^.  a.=  '.veil  as  more  volun- 
teer ro-.ks  and  helpers,  are  being  sought. 

A  sample  dinner  menu  includes  chicken  on 
a  pot  pie  base  or  served  over  biscuits:  salad. 
bread  and  margarine,  lig  b,.rs  and  conee.  tea 
or  milk. 

Mary  Holman.  a  ."spokesman  for  the  Me<il- 
cal  Committee  for  Human  Rights,  which  is 
providing  health  services,  said  her  commit- 
tee had  plans  and  resources  for  sanitation 
and  sewage  handling  at  anv  site  the  march- 
ers sekct. 

One.  and  possibly  two  mobile  health 
clinics  have  been  provided  by  the  DC. 
Health  Department,  she  said,  and  Children's 
Hospital  and  D.C.  General  Hospital  have 
been  opened  to  the  marchers. 


iFiom    llie    W.isiiHigton    Kvening    ->I  ir. 
Ma\    il.    1968 1 
M^KciiiKs   Moving  on  td  .Sfi.MA 
Ii\'  rii..r'.es  Conconi  i 
Ki.u  \Hus,     Miss—  The     Rev      Halpli     D.ivld 
.Xbe:  ii.ii  h\     t.iday    led    tile    .Southern    citrav.ui 
ot  the  p...:r  PeojJle's  C.inip.i'gii  Iroin  Kilwards 
;ov...iii   ,1   reunion   with   places  made  f  lUiou.s 
ill  e.irlier  civil  right-  campalmi.s 

rue  lirst  s<'lieduled  stiiji  lor  Alter. uitliv  .md 
.ippr.ixliiMielv  ir.n  demonstrators  riding  the 
hr.r.es  With  iiiiii  w.ll  be  .Selnia.  197  miles  aw.iy 
ill   .Mjernattiy's   home  st.-te  of   Alubiuni. 

n  wa.s  Uiere  in  196.S  that  the  l.le  Dr  M.ir- 
tiii  laither  'King  Jr  and  .Aberiiatiiy  directed 
the  demoii.stralions  .oul  led  the  march  a'To.s,- 
lh?  Kdmoi'd  Pettus  Bridge  that  hrouehl  llie 
p.issige  ol  .1  voting  righis  bill 

.'\l)ern  ithy,  who  ii.is  assumed  learlershlp  of 
the  .Southern  (hiisil.m  Conlerenfe  :  ince 
Kuut.s  slaving,  s.iid  he  would  ask  the  cani- 
p.iitiij.rs  i.>  leave  the  buses  for  ii  symbolic 
Walk  a.  ro^s  the  span  where  he  onr."  taced 
Shenif  ,lim  i".  >k  .Ujernathy  vil!  spe'  k  .i1  i 
m.iss   ineeling  in    >.  Inia  tonight. 

V..,i  know  .Selina,"  he  .--houtt'd  at  ..  r.ilK 
nere  list  night  "That's  where  we  g:it  the 
voting  Mghls  ijill.  ' 

Speaking  on  the  c.tminis  of  .i  deliinc  Jun- 
i,.r  ■  itle/e  near  liere,  Abeinatl.y  related  how 
lie  ,.iid  King  faced  troop,^  at  thai  bruli'e, 
ign.ired  an  mjunctton  against  their  manh 
and  linall>-  walked  acro.s-  the  l)rlr!i'..->  witii 
ih.'iiisands  of  persons  of  all  linths  and  rae<-^ 
behind  them. 

■\Ve  u'onna  stop  in  .Selma  ..iid  1  will  !)e 
;licre  '  lie  ])ronilsed.  adding  th't  the  t)ii-es 
miitlit  sU)p  also  in  Marlon.  Misi  to  honor 
tlie  memory  of  Jimmv  I.ee  Jackson,  "the  first 
(■.'.-ii.iltv  of  ''ne  movement  " 

J.i-kson  wa.s  a  l^C-'.e.ir-old  Negro  :  i  borer 
killed  bv  -iinliie  during  the  1965  (len)oiistrn- 
tioiKS   at    .Selma 

Hinr.NINfi    TO    MARKS 

Fr.an  Selim.  .Mjerliathy  will  tlien  le.ive  ihc 
.■,ir.i',.!ii  to  ritnni  to  Marks.  Miss.,  tlie  Delta 
town  V  hire  P...r  P.^ijiie';.  Campaiuner.  •  .me 
lirst  :iller  tlie  King  meniori.t!  .service  !..st 
week  III  Memphis  He  will  .send  the  M..rks 
irroiip  on  its  way  tomorrow  to  build  a  tent 
and  shack  city  in  Wasiilngton  k.ller  its  1  r;  in 
.irrive.s  there  in  about  6  days. 

Tomorrow  night.  .Miernatliy  plans  lo  s.g  n 
meet  the  .Southern  rarav  n  as  it  m.-'kes  .:  i;e'  - 
ond  stop  at  Montgomery,  on  its  14-dav  trip. 
There  Abernalliv  .iiid  KiiiL'  coiii-li'eled  the 
bu.'i  Ijovcott  in  lii.a.T,  when  bolh  men  were 
ministers  there. 

.\  miile-dr.nwn  caraviui,  which  was  al.so  'o 
>ave  Marks  tomorrow,  has  been  [X)stpnned 
until  Tinir.sd.v  to  give  .SCLC  time  to  have 
mules  shipped  to  ttie  Quitman  Countv  seat 
Tlie  muie.s  are  expected  to  braig  some  lO't 
dem:/nstraUjrs  riding  in  t.iriii  waeon.s  on  . 
25-pUis-(iay  tri|)  lo  the  Natlon'.s  Capital 

Ltwking  rested  after  .spending  two  days  m 
Atlanta.  Abernathy'  fiicecKsome  .JOO  nerson-. 
crowdtd  into  the  small  (Wiry  auditorium 
of  the  former  lollege  here  a^id  said  he  vs 
anxio-.is  to  get  to  Wfishington  to  build  'The 
New  City  of  Hope"  for  the  camp.Mgns 
cainp-in. 

■  We  don't  know  where  we  lire  gonna  build 
it.  There  is  a.  lot  of  land  up  'here  .  .  .  w^hen 
I  L'et  tlierc  I  ani  goiin  i  walk  around  and 
;):ck  a  sjtot  and  then  I'm  gonnn  pick  np 
the  liaiTiiner  and  the  nail  and  drive  the  first 
nail  and  I  am  gonna  go  to  jail  lirst  ...  if 
thev  stop  us.  another  wave  Iff  dem.  ii'tra- 
torsl     will    come   .  and    aia..t)ifr  -nd 

another." 

NT.    r.AlL    I'LAMNF.l) 

There  will  be  no  bail  for  anvone  ;,rretted 
during  the  campaign,  he  added. 

To  fill  the  ranks  of  liLs  short  march  lodav 
from  this  campus,  Abernathy  a.sked  the 
schoolchildren  m  the  auoience  t  ,  stay  out 
of  school  tod.-'v.  Children  iiave  not  att-ended 
cla-sses    in    Mark.-    since    the    demonstrators 
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i.-rivetl  there  TliuHday  and  i  ^roup  of 
coutitv  teiK'hers  hue  said  they  *il|  keep  the 
Negro  iclnols  rlost-d  until  Ab^-rnathy  ieBds 
the  demonstrators  out  of  tne  --late 

I    <UiU-cin:ee    you  I    can    t*-;!!!!    you 

more  history  in  one  day  ttian  ymi  c.tn  learn 
m  3ch«x>l.  •  he  said  with  the  students  in  the 
crowd  c>ieeriii«  wildly 

Ihe  walk  from  the  campus  to  buses  wuit- 
in({  at  the  unt.sKirt«  of  Edwards  i»  lef.s  than 
two  mi.es  rhls  «ma!l  rommuniry  located 
midw.iy  between  Vlcksbiir>?  and  J^u-kson.  the 
state  capita!,  was  rh.>s.en  Ainiply  becnlise  It 
was  close  to  Jackson. 

I*lK30N     MARi  II    I  *NtEIED 

Since  the  Selma  and  Mont«ri.mery  niliiea 
were  added  to  the  /iij-zag  route  of  the 
Southern  cirHVan.  Abernathy  canceled  a 
planne<l  march  into  Ja.-kscn. 

[.ausrhint?  at  lust  nt«hfs  rally  about  the 
'TUicism  he  received  List  week  for  being 
hours  :.ite  lor  npp<^lntme>u«  with  Cttblnet 
officers  m  W.ishin»{ton.  Abern.ithy  admitted 
that  his  ictlons  were  prf.hably  unprece- 
dented Bur  he  snapped  '.ve've  been  wait- 
ing for  ;5jo  vears  Why  cant  Mr  iDeani 
R  i.-i!;  w;iit  three  or  four  hours'" 

He  rttx-lareil  at  the  rally  that  he  was  not 
i{Oin(?  to  sui;;j:est  or  write  any  .spctirlc  legls- 
l.ttltw  to.  help  the  p<'or  I  am  jtonna  rai.se 
tir.e  qiiestior.a  and  they  ^ot  to  write  inem 
Ui  my  satlifiiction." 

VIRGINIA    STOPOVflRS 

In  Virginia,  campaign  lenders  announced 
thit  trains  and  bti^^loads  of  marchers  wnll 
arrive  In  DimviUe  .ia'.rday  u>  ^pend  the 
liiitht  .ind  reirn.t  more  m.irchers  before 
iTloMii^  Oil  lo  '.Va»hln(j»-.n  -.;;  Sunrtav 

Ot\  M.iy  17  the  tioutherv.  caravan  will 
irrl.e  m  \>)rfoU.  leatltfrs  ?ajd.  to  iipend  the 
:iii;ht  and  p;ck  up  people 

The  ra-Mv  in  will  lea  e  for  Richmond  .>n 
May   16.  with  .x  stopover  in  Waverlv 

In  Merldl.n.  Miss,,  yesterd.iy  Roy  Wllktns. 
.'.ational  direttor  of  the  Nation. U  Association 
;or  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  told 
i  meetiiii?  he  hopes  the  marchers  m  f.'ie 
campaign  can  be  controlled. 

From   the   WashUnjton   Daily  News.   May  6, 
19681 
Rou.vn-Up  or  TRosprcTs    Marchi.rs'  Dim.^nos 
Will  Orr  Short  Supirr  on  Hii.l 
(By  WlIMam  Stelf  i 
.Although  Pre.sident  Johnson  professes  svm- 
pa'hy  with  the  objectives  of  the  Poor  Peoples 
Cimpaign    led   by   the  Rev    Ralph   D.   Aber- 
1.1  thy.  a  survey  of  congressmen  fodav  .showed 
:t  w.is  unlikely  many  of  the  groups  demands 
vould  be  met. 
There  w.is  no  way  of  estimating  total  cost 
i  the  demands  made  here  .it  meeting.s  with 
Cabinet  Liffinals  last  week    But   .it   his   news 
onference    Friday    Mr     John.ion    estlmat-d 
frreat   Society    legislation    awaiting   congres- 
sional  action   would   oost   S80    billion   If   en- 
cted   The  m;irchers   demands  would  be  even 
:.icre  e.xpeiislve 

Three  reasons  are  given  by  sources  here  for 
litely  inaction  on  the  m.irchers'  demands  and 
Old  only  partial  action  on  Administration 
cq  nests 

The  US  cant  afTord  multl-billion-dolKir 
.  r  iir.inis  when  the  dollars  soundness  is 
-^der  attack  around  the  world. 

Many  of  the  demands  would  require 
-'-■voUitlonary  changes  in  Federal,  suite  and 

>cal  relationships,  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
•  .-nnient  taking  over  program.*  now  begun 
::id  run  locally 

The  demands  tend   to  create  white  back- 

5h.  which  translates  into  political  prob- 
ems  for  man*  congressmen. 

Some  on  Capitol  Hill  believe  this  session 
:i;ay  wind  up  with  a  net  loss  for  the  poor  be- 
Muse  of  the  pressure  now  mounting  to  rc- 
cirid  earlier  money  authorizations  But  the 
ijrevalling  opinion  is  that  modest  gains  will 
>e    made-and    that    many    of    these    would 


have   Dei-ii    m  lOf    wit.'ii  ii-    -ne   p.iur    oei  pic  i 
I  ainpalgn 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  th^  mcrchers'  de- 
ni  indv  .irid  likely  responses 

Demand-  A  minimum  of  one  mlllton  Oov- 
ernment-nnanced  jobs  thl*  year  and  anoiher 
million  in  the  next  four  years,  plus  mas'lve 
Mrltig  by  private  industry 

Respi.t'se  Liber.ils  like  Sens  .Jo.<o[iii  S 
Clark  (D.  Pa  i  and  Jacob  K  Javlts  iR, 
N  y  1  could  push  a  big  employment  hl.'l, 
such  as  Sen  C'lirk  lo  -.poiisoruig  through  the 
Senate  by  mid- July  Honse  action  would  be 
unlikely,  however,  and  even  If  the  House 
went  'iloiig.  appropriations  committees 
wouldn't  grant  more  Mian  token  funds  Ad- 
ministration IS  pushing  a  plan  for  private 
;nduptrv  to  hire  and  train  S(X).000  hr.rd-core 
jobless  through  rtsral  1970. 

Demand-Five  year  plan  to  build  thous- 
iiids"  of  low-Ill^-. ime  housing  units,  exact 
Mimber  unspecified  .\U»  sought:  More  home 
oMuer.-ihip.  more  model  cities  money,  more 
rent  sU|>iileineiits.  oi:e  i  (  excess  Federal  l.mds 
r>  r  p-Kir.  expanded  m-Ioi  iiti.in  ^jrogr.'.ni.  guar- 
anteed Jobs  (If  poor  on  model  cities  and 
low-income  coMstruotloii  Pi«ueril  Tants  ot.lv 
ii>  communitir!,  which  pri^Mde  a  "f.'ilr  .share" 
of  low-income  housing  for  the  poor. 

l»e..pon.»e  Sen-iU'  committee  h:,„  cm  ll*e- 
vcir  .Administration  bill  to  three-year.  $5  2 
biMlon  program  .ilmed  at  building  1  8  million 
'inits  This  may  s:itlsfy  poor  marchers  and 
Sen.ite  poAsaije  could  come  l.ite  'his  month 
or  in  early  June  Bui  House  will  pirc  me.is- 
ure  down  further  Congress  will  meet  some 
'leminds  bvit  won  i  cli  .nge  r»  IiuMtioti  jjro- 
iram  ind  won  ■  eo-nark  F-dcral  funds  for 
•nly  those  rommnmrie*  willing  to  accept  a 
"fair  share"  of  the  p<i<ir 

I.Kclv  i.ite  oi  housing  nropoi.ils  was  :n- 
di.  ,.e{l  Frid.iv  by  the  Hou.se  AppropnUlons 
C>mmittee  It  whittled  «190  million  from 
Mr  Ir)hn3iin  »  request  ;or  HI  4  hilUon  'o  ex- 
oiud  hovislng  programs  m  liscnl  1969 

Tvpical  was  .t  cut  of  <8  million  in  subsi- 
dies lor  new  units  of  Viw-rent  public  hous- 
ing The  ?75  million  rem.sinlng  after  the  cut 
'.vinild  add  75 'JOO  new  units  to  the  nation's 
upply  ln.t«,ul  of  the  gs.ooo  Mr.  Johnscn 
contemplated  More  drastic  was  the  commu- 
te* s  cut  of  rent  supplements  Fhe  President 
isked  *65  million  and  the  committee  .illot- 
'ed  $25  million,  reducing  the  number  of 
n^  units  po.sslble  from  72.000  to  26.000. 

Demand— Declaration  of  a  national  food 
emercency  .imoiiK  pi^ir.  .ir.d  special  Federal 
leedmg  programs  in  256  huncer"  counties 
.-ecenily  named  bv  i  special  citizens  panel. 
.\lso  sought  Free  iov)d  stamjw  lor  poorest 
people,  recognition  of  special  dietary  needs 
of  pregnant  women  children,  sick  aiid  ,iged. 
ind  expansion  of  school  lunch  progr.im 

Response— A'.-rlculture  Department  could 
declnre  emergencies  ind  c.irry  out  feeding 
vvith  fund,-  drawn  irom  tartfl  collections 
inclerold  I:.w.  but  it  won't  Departmont  fcirs 
WTUh  of  conservative  congressional  com- 
mittees. OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
small  feedinu  program  faces  .ipproprlatlons 
trouble  Blsger  schot)l  lunch  program  io  only 
ikely  mo\e-  Congress  List  week  u.issed  bill 
extending  it  to  d.iy-care  centers  and  camps 
Demand—Repeal  ol  Federal  llm.lt  on  wel- 
f.are  contributions  and  of  law  forcing  .some 
welfare  mothers  ;o  t;;ke  training  and  Jobs 

Response — Congress  will  delay  welfare 
freeze     me   year,    to  July    1.    1969. 

Demand-  "Forceful"  carrying  out  of  1J64 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  Fur  Housing  Law  Mr. 
Johnson  .signed  last  month 

Response — Enforcement  stntT  at  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  is  look- 
ing for  short-cms  •  to  school,  ho.^pital  and 
welfare  desegregation  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  is  preparing  to  en- 
force Fair  Housing  Law. 

I  From   the   Washington   Post.    May    5.    19681 
Mrs    Kino  To   Le.\d   Mothers'   .M.arch 
Mrs     Martin    Lmher   King   Jr    will   lead    a 
mass  march  here  next  Sunday.  Mother  .s  Day, 


oii  behalf  of  welfare  mothers  seeking  larger 
pavments  and  the  repeal  of  what  they  call 
repressive  welfare  laws 

The  Washington  welfare  march  and  a  rally 
are  planned  lo  top  off  a  day  of  himlliir  dem- 
onsiratlwns  in  .ibout  50  cities  unckr  the  sjjon- 
sor."^hip  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ktaiil/atlon 

"I'he  march  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  .3  30 
pm  .ii  'he  J.'hn  P  Kennedy  ptfivground  at 
7ih  Tin. I  I'  Streets  nw  ,  m  the  heart  of  a  rlot- 
(l.iinaKed  area  It  will  proceed  to  Cardozo  Hmh 
School,  where  .Mrs.  King  and  welfare  rights 
U'.iders  will  --peak 

.Along  the  way.  the  march  organizers  hope 
to  stivp  I  he  proces.sion  it  the  Congressional 
Club,  jnoi  New  Hampshire  ave  nw .  for  a 
meeting  with  Congrcs.smen"s  wives. 

Tlie  welfare  "rganl^atlon  said  it  has  asked 
.Mr.s  Wilbur  D  .Mills  wife  of  the  Arkan.sas 
Hepreseiitatlve  .ind  chairm  iii  of  the  club's 
hospitality  c.immlttee.  to  arrange  the  meet- 
ing. 

Mrs  Mills  said  •csterdav  the  request  would 
have  to  go  lo  the  Club's  board  of  directors 
Sho  had  ni>  coinmeni 

Tlie  welfare  organization  h.-xs  Its  national 
headquarters  here,  at  the  Poverty  Rights  Ac- 
Mon  Center    1762  Corcoran  st.  nw 

Karllf-r  next  Sunday,  the  organization  plans 
to  send  about  100  .speakers,  a  majority  of 
them  welfare  recipients  from  the  District 
.ind  .ither  'Itles.  to  area  <  hurches  to  explain 
briefly  the  goals  of  the  march. 

The  two  major  demands,  the  '"rganlzatlon 
said,  are  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  of  at 
lcr..si  •S4000  for  each  .Mnerlcan  family  and  the 
repeal  of  welfare  provisions  in  the  1967  Social 
.Securltv  imendments. 

Ihf  twii  proM.sions  inder  heaviest  attack 
irnin  the  welfare  rights  group  are  a  freeze 
In  the  Federal  .'hare  of  aid  to  families  with 
('ependenl  chilciren  pavmenls  and  a  manda- 
tory work  .iii'.l  Job  training  program  for  relief 
recipients 

TTie  group  will  not  request  a  parade  permit 
for  the  .Mav  12  march  becau.se  "it  Is  not  the 
poUcv  (jf  the  campaign  to  apply  for  permits." 
.1  spokesman  said  He  said  the  group  antici- 
pates no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  march 
plans 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  4.  19681 

CiO  TO  District  of  Cohmbh.  Get  on  Welfare 

Immediately    Pooh  Are  Told 

1  By  Charles  Conconli 

Marks.  Miss  -The  top  organizer  for  the 
Poor  People's  C.impalgn  here  told  .i  rallv  last 
night  tli^t  campaigners  can  go  to  Washing- 
ton one  night  and  he  on  welfare  the  next  day. 

The  Rev.  James  Bevel  spoke  to  about  500 
youths,  gathered  in  a  weed-thick  campsite, 
.iboiit  the  same  subject  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Washington  this  week. 
District  lawyers  said  that  If  the  high  tribunal 
.lUows  a  ruling  to  stand  which  knocked  out 
Washington's  one-year  welfare  residency  re- 
ituirement.  the  city  would  be  deluged  with 
welfare  demands  by  participants  in  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign 

Bevel  .shouted  "We  gonna  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  demonstrate,  get  on  welfare,  and  go 
to  Jail  "  The  rally  was  held  in  front  of  one 
of  four  circ'.is-type  tents  erected  here  for 
marchers  lo  Washington 

NOW   RECRIITI.NG 

Organizers  for  the  campaign  were  ttPttiiie 
down  to  the  real  bu.siness  today  of  lecruit- 
Ing  people  from  this  Delta  town  and  the 
region  around  to  Join  the  movement  to 
Washington  Tuesday. 

By  then  the  SCLC  and  the  nearU  300 
marchers  who  came  Thu.-sday  fr.m  Memphis 
1  ope  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  dem- 
orstrators  who  will  leave  the  Quirni.ui 
County  seat  for  Washington,  some  by  free- 
dom train  and  some  in  mule-drawn  wagons. 

"Sock  soul  .  ,  ,  sock  soul  .  .  ,  ■'  the  vouths 
shouted  happily  at  last  night's  rallv.  using 
the    new    slogan    that    a    group   of    militant 
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Memphis    teen-agers    'lavc    hioiu-'ht    t  >    the 
ino\ement 

Bevel,  who  had  be»n  iiitiociiiccd  .is  t!>r 
•  prophet""  by  SCLC  lieldv,orker  J  T  .h  ihu  i  n. 
spoke  in  the  language  e\ery  kid  couUI  iiiult-r- 
.stand  and  complained  that  no  in.-ti!  utnui  in 
.America  respects  the  Negro. 

SLEEP   IN   cm  Ki   llhv 

He  told  ihe  xoutUs  that  il  th-v  w.'.nifd 
to  be  men  and  v.omen  ihey  must  lirst  love 
themselves.  "Jesus  is  net  coming  to  Marks 
to  deliver  anyone,'"  lie  shouted  If  you  cct 
out  ol  your  mess  U  i.-  itec.r.i  c  y  ii  :o\t 
yourself." 

The  demonstrators  did  not  use  t'le  c  .mit)- 
slte  lor  .sleeping  .ifter  the  i.illy  occaiise  tl.ov 
were  without  blankets,  .-c  ihcy  spent  t'.e 
night  in  churches   ..nd   in    private  homes 

Mayor  Howard  Langfoft  .!'  .M.irVis  met  lur 
nearly  an  l.ijiir  yesterdav  :'.)■).  lievcl  Both 
came  from,  the  meeting  pruisiiii',  cacii  nther 

AC.KEED  ION    COALS 

Bevel  paid  'hey  haci  talked  about  jjovirty 
.intl  added.  "We  can't  assume  that  peoplp 
are  our  enemies  because  they  arc  .;  ilitlerf-nt 
color  or  speak  with  a  different  .icccn; 

"He  agreed  with  our  (campauni  tro.i's  " 
Bevel  said  There  wa.s  in  discuss; m  lie  addpci. 
of  the  techniques  SCLC  uses  to  .icci  mplish 
Us  goals 

The  part-time  mayor,  who  on.  e  owned  ilif 
town's  (.nly  inc.  ie  theater  befi  re  television 
put  It  out  of  business,  said  he  telt  more 
officl.ils  should  niPPt  with  these  peoi)!'' 

■Rev.  Bevel  docsat  want  \li>lri.r  He 
stressed  It,  stressed  It  and  slrcsr-d  i:  '  'he 
mavor  added 

Me.mwhile,  United  Press  lu'prn  itinn.U  re- 
ported that  Quitman  Co. int\  siicri::  L.  V. 
Harrison  late  vesterday  arrestpcl  Th  .mas  L 
Davis.  51.  of  Marks,  on  a  charcr  >  '  l.rmc  a 
rifle  at  a  helicopter  rented  \:>y  te)evisiiin  crews 
voverlng  the  in.irch  from  Memphis  to  Mark.s 
on  Thursdav.  The  bullet  ir.t  .i  :, incline  skid, 
but  injured  no  one 

Although  yesterday  had  been  .i  day  1 
harmony  and  cooperation  lietvveen  SCLC 
workers  .'nd  the  city  [.■overnnipr.t.  v.-.-.icli  ar- 
ranged water,  electricity  .iiid  sai.it.iry  lacili- 
tler.  tor  the  campsite,  the  iiit?ht  rally  Ijroke 
up  when  word  urciilated  among  ihv  cam- 
paigners that  several  yoiine  white  men  who 
were  drinking  were  congrep-itiim  mi  down- 
town street  corners  a  lew  fjl'-.cks  :rom  ;he 
Negro  area 

On  ihe  sniai!  town's  mam  strept  stood 
about  15  white  men  in  small  clusters  Two 
men  sitting  in  ime  of  the  p  ckup  trucks  seen 
so  often  In  this  area  with  rifle  raclis  .n  the 
back  windows,  sat  drinkir.u  ironi  o.iper  ■  iips 
and  ttlaring  at  a  whitf  m  wsir.;i!i  v.ii.j  pa.'-secl 
.iftsr  leaving  t'le  r.iHv 

Treas'ry  Aidl  l-.wuRS  Mei.al   lo  HiiN.iR  King 

A  top  Treasury  official  suitges'cd  oday  the 
striking  of  .1  gold  medal  and  -iroiize  copies 
in  memory  ol   Dr    Mirtm  Luther  King  Jr. 

Robert  A.  Wallace,  assistant  secretary  ':t 
the  Treasury,  said  a  gold  medal  could  oe 
ordered  by  Coneress  to  he  presented  by  the 
President  to  K.na's  widow 

Br  -nzc  copies,  Wallace  said,  .  ould  be 
-iru  .k  11. d  m.ide  avail.ible  at  <  ost  to  t'ae 
F.c'.  IJr  Mam:.  I  iither  Kiii'.!  .Jr.  Fund  at 
.Mort>:i"ii.--e  ('  llceo  in  Atl.mt.i  irr  rfS-ile  tc 
the   public 

Wil.ace  .-aid  he  prefers  this  I'.pproach  '.o  :; 
eumnifinorative  co.n  which  would  result  m 
uncertainties  in  the  coinage  =ystem.  Com- 
memorative coins  have  not  been  issued  in 
many  •.  e.irs 
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DiSlRICT    OF    COLCMBU    MaR<  H    TOJ.'.V 

By  R-^bert  C,  Maynardi 
EDV.-ARDS.   Misb  .   May  5  -  -Nearly  200  young 
MissLEsippians,   after   a    rally   that  was  more 
like  a  Baptist  revival  meeting,  prepared  late 


toiiit'ht  to  bccin  a  cura\,!n  to  Wnshington 
Moiul  iv  .,s  the  .-.oiitliprn  contingent  of  the 
!>,.or  l'p<>iil;'.-   (■,oijp.;it'.n, 

ri;e  ,  ,ir  .'  1  II.  which  v.i.l  1  a^s  through  .Mich 
j'M-uous  ci.il  i.uhts  battlegrounds  ..;;  .selma. 
M  iteoiii'i-  .Ml  ili.-iniimliani.  .Ala  .  is  due  to 
.r  ■  r.r  lo  \'v',  :  hn  iOun  May  Ifi. 

Mcaiiwhili-  11.  Marks,  Mi-s..  the  lirst  con- 
liiicf'r  o'  ;!.c  I'.K.r  People's  Campaign  is 
jrcp  irii:tT  !  ■  bo.oci  a  freedom  train."  which 
MU.'h'  ii.r,.  I  ;:  '"  be  buses,  tor  the  trip 
I.I  rth  ;  )  W,;i  hiiitil'in  by  way  of  such  Tennes- 
>p.'  I. tier.  .iS  Kiu'xville.  Nashville  and  .Metn- 
j'lu.-  Tht-  erocj)  m  Marks  will  be  joined  by 
otla-rs  r  ;h.i:.e  (iiiis  belorc  arri-lne  .Sunday 
1!.  •  l.p  N' /  I ..  ■  iv  c-ij;ital. 

' oilier  1.  niiiiccnts  will  .••U.rt  out  this  week 
Mom  iIjp  \'  IS!  I'.ia'-t.  fr<'m  Cl'icii'o  and  irom 
llo'-ti  1  M!  of  tlieni  will  be  iiickine'  up  addl- 
111,11  i!  ir  ir  ler.-.  a.s  they  ir.-.ve!  l.iwiird  Wii.sh- 
i:.t't  '11 

■\bi  ir  looo  ;a-r:-  :is  '.  .-.'.i-  ree:i"iered  l,ir  the 
.Marks  a-i:  ol  llie  ii.  o-  !  ''.o  ipllicl.ils  may  (Ut 
Ihe  inimber  to  ;;(i0  ti.  keep  it  from  getting 
oiiv.  lelciv, 

,\t  '1:^^  r.(li\  '.ere  ;  xi.xy.  h',.  mic  Lon  ILiiner 
■  if  Uulpvilic,  Mi,<s  .-.lid  she  l)elie\pd  that  the 
Kev.  Ur  Mirtiii  l.uiher  Kmg  .Jr.  died  a'--  .i 
IfSUlt   ol    ,1   I  oos|^li-:.;  V   .nion,^   willies 

"I  am  mad."  Mr."^.  Hamor  told  the  rally 
it  Ihe  M.'>issip,.i  DeP  .  Mii.  trv.  The  hill 
That  Wis  pas.-ecl  .ti'r  IJi  Ki.  „'  was  killed 
aid  111, It  i!  I  !i,p  ui.iil  1972  I  can  move  into 
i!ie  white  iii.n.'s  iipijjhlxirhood.  Bu*  I  can't 
iiiiil  *16  Io  p.iy  t!:e  r(  nt  wiiere  I  ir..  rieht 
now  " 

The  Rev  Riljiii  1)  .Abernathy,  succrssor 
to  Dr.  Kiiit'  IS  pip'uiem  of  the  .Southern 
Chrisliir.  leadership  ( "imfprpiicp,  urca.'iizer 
of  the  Poor  Peoplp's  Cimpaittn,  said  in  a 
press  loiilerence  mrlier  iii  Jackson.  Miss. 
ihat  ilierp  is  .i  h.riee  •',  t  N'etiro  teachers  m 
segregated  icliool  disi.iets  m  the  .South  may 
izo  on  strike  lu  ^llb)HM-^   of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  .Abernathy  u-ki  tiip  r;iIl^■  "I'm  i  ot 
jToing;  to  write  .mv  bills  i'lul'.-  the  job  we 
pay  (Sen.  James  ().  i  Knsil.u.ci  >:iJ,(i(ili  .i  year 
lor.  Bnt  I'll  trll  \(>o  wIimi  lie  better  wnte 
it,  to  my  satislaction  Wlien  I  cet  ot  Washing- 
ton. I'm  fjoini;  :-i  ni.ike  !l;i.-t land  mv  secre- 
tary." 

Mr.  Abernathy  .tppeand  at  tlip  press  con- 
ipreive  with  inosi  ol  tiie  127  striking  Marks 
N'ecro  school  leachers,  who  said  thev  would 
not  return  to  their  jobs  until  the  campaign 
iuus  been  launched   irom   .Marks 

Mr  .Abernathy,  wlio  .-aid  .sCLC  i.s  "not 
necessarily"  eneoiniiiinu  the  closing  oi 
schools  as  .1  way  of  .-liowma  sujiport  lor 
Uie  Poor  I'eoi)les  f\.iiipamn,  said  nonethe- 
less he  undei-stantls  tliis  may  be  repeated 
elsewhere." 

He  .ilso  s.iid  ili.it  .'-C'l.C  is  haxiim  dhTiciltv 
keeping  p.'rtK'ib,.t  im;  i:i  the  march  down  to 
,.  mainiircable  ni.niljer 

I'he  Rev  .Andrew  J  "i'oimB,  a  top  SCI.C 
ollicial.  .Slid  that  the  (-rgunization  would  iire- 
ipr  .1  sm.ili,  tiehtly  knit  (ienionstrati,,n  oi 
2000  to  liOOO  to  i-'ie  1  1  1  l.ir^ip  ,.iKl  pos.-ibly 
Miiwieldv  sire 

-Aspied  if  the  '  .;ni;>.iiL'ii  iirended  to  li.ive 
all  Ml  us  iia-ti.-ip:'it-  tpiilv  t'lr  piiol.e  w<-l:,irp 
111  W.ishincl  m,  Mr  '^'ouiiiz  -aid  'Lpre  .s  no 
siicu  policv  .:•.  ?)CLC  ..:  'his  ■inie  He  said 
ili.it  .SCLC  ci'es  .-ii.-ii  possible  wfll,.re  ajjpli- 
e.t.i.is  as  1  i-ie.-n-.  i-l  dr  tni.;t.>:inc  'he  iifcd 
lor  a  n.i'iond  weil.oe  iiolicy  or  a  tivia:  .mteed 
.ii^.nvi.il  iccon-ip, 

Mr.  Young  told  reiiorfrs  that  'be  F'eor 
People's  dmpaign  could  liave  I's  loco.s 
changed  Irom  Washington  to  .iiiy  other  eii\ 
or  town  m  the  Nation 

He  said  that  the  c  inii.aign  r.nends  :>,  get 
a  confront  ition  with  ihe  establishniem  on 
the  question  oi  poverty  and  we'll  take  it  any- 
where" to  cet  such  ,1  contrcn:,it'.oii.  He 
added:    'We   .ilmost  did   it  m  Meir.phi  .  " 

He  explained  th.Tt  i.'  the  trarb.ige  .^trike. 
w.hich  Dr,  King  '.v.is  issi.iting  when  he  was 
sl.iin  m  Memphis  .\pril  4,  had  not  Ijeen  set- 
tled on  the  day  that  it  '-'.■as  settled,  .SCLC  was 
prepared   to  make  Memphis  and  the  garbi'ge 


,-trike  the  ,-.yinbollc  '.uittte  of  all  pour  ;)Ciiiile 
111  .■\merica. 

Ib'rom  Ihe  Washiiigl m  Post.  May  G,  19t58| 
Spokismak     S.ws     March     Will     U.sf.     LIS. 

PP.nPKRTV 

I  IJ.\-  Berii.idellp  Carey  l 

.\ii  ollicial  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
said  \esterday  that  the  coming  mas.»lve  dem- 
on :t.ratliiii.  iiicliidinK  the  biilldiii-  ol  a  shan'y 
t  >wn,  %ill  definitely  use  Fcdera'  in-operly. 

He  said  Campaign  orgiinizers  met  with 
Federal  ollicl.'ls  last  week  and  inforir.cd  them 
that  the  grmip  would  not  seek  u  pennil  bur 
would  i;o  ahead  with  the  use  of  Federal  jjrup- 
erty.  leaving  the  next  move  to  (iovernment 
ollicial.-. 

VestTilay.  a  small  gr.  iij)  of  Camjjalgn  slatt' 
workers  toured  several  jiosslble  campsites  in 
tiic  area  around  the  Mall. 

T'le  t  lUr  lx:gan  m  Ihe  We.it  Mill,  direcUy 
in  front  uf  the  .Smithsonian  Instil iition'B 
main  builfhug 

From  there  it  went  to  the  area  west  uf  the 
Wa.shingt  '11  Monument,  directly  across  from 
Ihe  Willie  House  KUipsc,  and  linally  to  West 
T'ntomac  I'.irk 

Hie  slalf  workers  .sai<i  tliey  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  West  Polom.ic  Park  Ix-- 
cau.-ie  wiring  and  sewer  lines  irom  the 
l.mildings  pot  there  during  World  War  II  ami 
now   len.i-, '(I    might   still    he   present. 

llern.r.!  Ui !.,  \  i  tte.  national  coordinator  for 
the  (tamp.ogn,  said  the  group  is  no  h  ngpr 
(onsldering  .my  campsite  lor  Its  shanty  t  avii 
and  tent  cities  that  is  not  within  easy 
walking  dlst.mce  of  the  Federal-agency 
complex  and  the  C,iplt..l 

Lafayette  also  noted  that  the  '-.imi^.iign's 
jietition  "for  redre.-s  of  c:  i'  '.  ances  was.  is  .ind 
will  be  nonviolent.  Coir  i  nergies  will  be 
dedicated    .  t/iward   1  uliillment  of  historic 

promnses  We  intend  to  rem.iin  until  they 
..re  redeemed  ' 

.Meanwhile,  m  Hmjkv.pII  Va  the  chairin.in 
ol  the  X'lrL'Iiiia  ."-t.atp  L'liti  of  the  .Southern 
C'liristiaii  Leadership  Conference  disclosed 
his  (il.ins  1  ■  r  p  irticipa  tie  n  m  the  Poor  I'ro- 
ples  dniiji.icn 

ilie  Rev  Curtis  W  Harris  .said  trains  and 
ijUhloads  ol  :n;.rcher,=  will  .irrive  in  D.mville 
.Si. turd. i\  I  I  sjiend  the  nii^ht  and  win  nio'.f 
iiitii  Washiimt   n  the  lollowim  d.iy. 

i  I'roni    I  lie    Washlnu'tr.n    Post      M.iv    4      H)G8 1 
■GiNi-iiM  I' i\  W.-vR"  Tiiio  M  rMii     \'.  I  M    W',,; 

VC'l       .STI'DENTS  W'lHI,   (  'i  rl  I      II-.IA   Iff  lai  s 

i  By  Nicholas  Von  Holfm.m  and 
.'e-se  \V    I  ewis,  Jr  I 

Nf.w  York.  NY..  May  13 — On  the  11th  day 
of  crl.sis.  the  strngple  at  Colombia  University 
threatened  today  to  turn  into  a  wider  war 
.icr  isK  the  pener..tion   cap 

Inside  strike  headcju.irters  on  tlus  campus, 
w  liere  not  a  bfiok  has  been  cracked  for  days. 
*hey  were  cet'ini;  Iplpcrams  of  enconrace- 
nieiit  irom  ^nuten-s  ..t  Berkelev,  ilie  t'ni- 
'.  ersities  t'f  Motiireal  (leoreia  and  Wash- 
inL'ton. 

'Dier^  wpr*--  I  'her  v.ire.s  Iroin  Bertrand  Ho-- 
el!    .S.ANE    I'.efd   C'oijpce  and   a   ttroup   ir'in 
X' rthwestern    Ur.r.pr.-it  \    th:i'    -aid 

This  telegram  i,s  Ijen.c  sen*  irr  ni  tlie  Oflicp 
1  'liP  Ue-ir  'f  Student:..  This  oflicp  is  bPir.c 
i.elti  bv  ,1  croup  of  white  students  in  an  ac 
'  f  support  tor  the  .^fro-.»imerlc m  .Student 
Union  who  are  ctirrentv  occupyinc  the  finan- 
I  i:il  affairs  building.  The  intention  of  both 
,-tudent  groups  is  to  hold  the.se  bulldincs 
until  the  retpiest  of  black  .students  are  sati.-- 
l.ictorily  resolved," 

.\r  Colombia  itself  '.here  was  l:"*le  rviden'-e 
'tiat  issues  were  elose  to  l.iemg  resolved 
riiousand.s  of  students  met  in  hundreds  ol 
meetings  and  laucuses  while  the  youth  cul- 
ture intensified  i*s  domination  of  the  jilace 
wi'h  an  afternoon  coneert  on  the  quadrangle 
bv  -he  firateful  Dead  the  Haleht-Ashbury's 
i:.'  ■'  belo\ed  acid  rock  band. 
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liie  Uiuversiiy  Adnilnljtr.iiloii  and  Board 
of  Trrstecs  irn  relying  •m  .1  ooinmltiee  ijf 
renowned  prulessnrs  10  cmiie  up  wltJi  a  set  of 
proposal!!  chut  will  get  people  back  in  the 
club.- rooms. 

T.-.fie  urademtc-  superstnr*  are  suggesting 
the  orr.itiiin  of  a  I.ict-ll:idlni?  commission  to 
lof'i;  uu:i  rviesdu;.  nioriiing'ti  hlnody  expulsion 
of  slt-i:'.niTs  from  .iTciipied  buildings  bv  the 
New  Yorit  piillce  They  ir^  ,iU>o  it  work  trying 
to  riij'.ire  out  ^  mecha'usm  to  rewrite  the 
I'haitfr  under  which  the  University  operitles 
to  m.ike  it  more  democratic 

However,  the  superstar  committee  may  dls- 
itilve  into  a  inllKy  nebulous  <!usler  unless  it 
meets  the  strlltliig  students  demand  "I  com- 
pt>  '.e  amnesty  as  a  precondition  t<>  ncgoflu- 
itoii 

Englt&h  Prof.  Lionel  Trilling  said  Colum- 
bl.i  s  lav  board  ot  trustees  is  prep.ired  to  bow 
to  student  milit.ints  to  a  degree  and  to  re- 
lliKiiiish  autliorlty  ' 

TriUing,  who  has  actively  sought  to  end 
rlie  d.rputc  ««ld  of  the  trustees  'They  are 
wiili.;g  to  Consider  the  .:lelegation.  or  the 
sharing,  of  .tuthoriiy.  so  Mr  iis  it  i£  good  i<.>r 
the  Vmverslty." 

The  t.'iuvcrsitv  li;is  coiiientetl  to  the  crcH- 
Uon  ul  i\  -siuaent-laculty-tiUminiMratioii 
comnus&ion  to  .mete  ..lu  punishment  tjut 
seems  uiiwllhng  to  go  any  turther  One  Co- 
lumbia o;(ii.!ai  ?.Ud  imonymousiy  lie  hoped 
the  sirlki*  AouM  peter  out  by  Monday  so 
thul  the  school  could  sneak  back  iii'o  i^pez.t- 

tlutl. 

Exactly  what  the  Lnnersltv  is  op  d  is 
hard  ii>  tei:  E'rcsiucui  tlnyson  Kirk  nasn  ; 
iiuide  a  public  appe.irance  ^nce  he  tulkrd  lu 
ne\*smen  Tueailrt-. 

His  vice  preMdeiit  and  provost.  O'.ivtd  D 
Truman,  diii  .ippear  on  .1:1  oducatlon.u  .re- 
vision :^tatiou  lor  nearly  two  hours  this  iiKun- 
mg  where  ac  *as  interviewcU  by  student:.  0/ 
Uie  Columbia  Scnool  ut  Journallr.in. 

He  sold  the  pt>llce  h,  d  exceeded  their  in- 
struction by  using  pinluctothesmen  and  by 
cleiinng  out  spectators  rather  than  ju»l  '.le 
stuaent  revoiutionuries,  in  what  is  now  called 
u  -iiial  here  ■the  Big  Bust"  of  Tuesd.iy 
morning. 

T.'ie  use  if  police  lorce  is  .»  siiocklng 
thing  lor  people  who  are  not  used  to  it  ma 
our  plana  went  awry."  said  tlie  provost.  But 
*iti:iiut  itlemptlm;  to  s  iv  no  mist. ikes  were 
mode  by  us.  it  w.i«  not  the  University  which 
introduced  viclence  on  this  cunipus  it  waji 
the  leaders  of  the  Student  for  a  Democratic 
Society  iSDSi  who  wanted  a  conlrontutlon.  ' 

The  older  peoples  line  here  .^eems  to  be 
that  tlie  University  was  had  by  a  group  of 
Cough,  experienced  revolutionaries. 

But  .t  march  of  .ibout  ooo  persons  to 
Harlem  .uid  back  to  the  campus  tonight  was 
unevenUful.  Even  the  niUy  that  loUowed  the 
mar'-h  was  tame  compared  with  previous 
events. 

oTUDKNTS  3ei;:e  Two  Northwestern 
Un  IV  KR^i  r  Y   Oft  II  sj 

Ev.\NSTON.  Ill  .May  3  — Negro  students 
took  over  aji  idmlnlstrailon  otBee  at  North- 
western Universltv  toda...  demanding  courses 
in  Negro  hlstorv  .md  additional  scholarships. 

.\  group  of  '.vhit«  students,  acting  in  sym- 
pathy, then  in'. aded  the  oiflce  of  the  dean 
ol  students  three  blix:ks  away  They  said  they 
would  remain  i-here  .vs  long  .is  the  Negroes 
continued  their  holdout 

The  sit-ins  were  led  by  a  group  called 
For  Members  Only  iPMOi.  which  claims  'o 
represent  Northwestern  s  IJo  Negro  .students 

James  Turner,  a  spokesman  ror  FMO.  said 
the  students  would  sta;.  until  the  university 
promised  to  "provide  living  units  for  those 
black  students  who  want  w  live  together." 
and  courses  in  Negro  literature,  history  and 
art  with  ultimate  decision  on  the  teachers 
of  sui;^'!  courses  In  the  hands  of  the  students, 
and    creBtl.m    or    a    black    student    union 

Turner  said  the  Negroes'  complaints  also 
included  the  lack  of    soul  fcxjd"  :n  the  uni- 


versity caleterla  such  as  ■hltfrllngs  and  col- 
lard  greens 

Later  he  said  his  reference  to  chltUns  and 
greeixs  was  Intended  to  be  humorous"  and 
accused  the  press  of  making  a  mockery  of 
.Negro  students'  concerns. 

This  IS  what  happens  when  we,  the  bl.ick 
people,  try  to  talk  to  the  ..ouiitry  about  the 
things  that  coniern  us  '  lie  said  Tlie  black 
students  are  not  dealing  with  the  Issue  of 
eating  pigs  guts." 

.\fter  the  late  afterno<in   faculty  meeting, 
Dean     of     Students     Hohmd     J     Hlnz     said. 
Everycme   was   sympathetic   to   the   view   of 
the  black  students." 

UsivEXstTY  OF  Virginia  Warns  mn  Disorders 

CHARi.omt.viLLE,  Va  .  May  3  -A  stern 
warning  was  issued  today  to  students  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  threatening  "Im- 
mediate suspension"  to  those  who  ignore  an 
order  to  disband  unauthorued  as-semblles. 

The  warning  came  trom  University  Presi- 
dent Edgar  P  Shannan  Jr.  in  a  statement 
printed  In  the  Cavalier  Dally,  the  student 
newspaper. 

"At  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  rights 
of  minorities,  majorities  iuid  Indl'. iduals  are 
equally  respected."  the  statement  said.  "This 
includes  the  right  to  dramatize  opiUKHis  and 
buttress  .irgumenis  by  public  display  so  idiig 
as  fjie  participants  do  not  interlere  with  the 
rights  of  others." 

The  statement  cited  "recent  demonstra- 
tions" ,uid  specliically  the  incidents  at 
Columbia  University,  which  "have  disrupted 
the  .icademlc  wor!;  .  .  resulting  in  hard- 
ships to  both  students  and  laculty. 

■  University  ortlcials  will  not  negotiate  with 
such  groups  under  condllUins  of  duress  such 
,is  unauthorized  occupation  ol  University 
property."  the  statement  said 

.\  University  sp^ikesman  denied  that  the 
statement  was  related  to  any  indication  of 
a  planned  demonstration. 

Only  one  student  i^roup.  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Chaper  of  the  Human  Rights  Council, 
has  indicated  any  plans  (or  organized  dissent. 

(From  the  VVashiiicton  !'l.m.  May  li.  iy68| 

Powell  ytr  To  .Ma«c!i  With  Poor 

I  By  William  N.  Curry  1 

M'.v  York.  -NY.  May  5 —The  Rev.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  came  home  '.•>  Harlem  today 
.uid  told  hii  people  he  would  join  the  Pckit 
People  .s  .Murcli  on  Wiuihington. 

i'rc-achutg  I  Jr  iti  hour  to  aii  audience  that 
.il>U  Ills  .■\bvs»i>u.in  Bapiift  Church,  the 
.'ijrsuer  Congressman  .said  black  men  must 
put  0.1  txic  armur  ul  action'  and  .tct  by 
jurtlcipatin';  in  drmcnstmtlons  and  marches 
such  .-8  the  PiK>r  Peoples  Then  in  .m  .^slde, 
lie  .trtdetl.     !  11  be  marching  in  that  m.irch." 

Mr  Powell  sa.d  l.-.ter  he  would  telephone 
the  march  :e<i'.ler  rue  Rev.  Ralph  Abernuthy, 
to  nukf  arr»ngcnte:its  lor  joining  the  march. 

Ch.trles  :17X  Keayatti.  Harlem's  number 
.>ne  .Mau-.Mau.  sa.d  he  would  join  Mr.  Powell 
■t  Che  march  Kenyatta  sat  m  the  pulpit  ;u> 
Mr  Powell  talked 

.\  'troup  •.'!  students  .'rorh  Columbia  Uni- 
versity lobb.ed  at  the  press  lonference  for  a 
.iieetmg  with  Mr.  Powell  He  pledged  his  time 
and  health  in  their  battle  .tgainst  the  Co- 
lumbia .tdminisirnuon 

Mr  Powell  picked  up  the  theme  he  used 
here  :n  late  M.arch  during  his  last  ;np  to 
Harlem  He  spoke  ot  a  "revolution  of  the 
voung  again.si  the  establishment,  '  and  said: 
There  isn  t  anybody  that  citn  control  what 
Is  going  to  happen  in  the  United  States  this 
summer  " 

He  re-tniphasized  thit  he  foresees  a  youth 
revolution,  not  a  black  one.  and  cited  recent 
disorders  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
,ts  examples  ' 

Mr  Powell  told  newsmen  he  would  return 
to  New  York  In  'wo  weeks  to  I'oritlniie  his 
campaign  for  re-elect  ion  in  November. 


kior    .\RLAs    CiET    Extra    Poliie— Action    uv 
Ml  RPiiv  Follows  Ci)M,LAlNT» 

iBy  Paul  Delaney  1 

The  Districts  public  salety  director  .lU- 
uounced  last  night  increased  police  patrob 
m  .ircas  of  the  cay  where  arson  has  con- 
tinued since  1  .St  month's  disorders. 

P.itrick  V  Murphy  .-.aid  the  .idded  police 
patrols  are  being  made  in  "selected  areas" 
with  the  approval  of  M.ivor  W.Uter  E.  W.,sh- 
ington  In  some  ot  these  ,ir?as.  especlallv 
7th  Street  NW.  businessmen  also  have  com- 
plained ol  looting  and  har^LSsment  by  gangs 
of  youths. 

Murphy  said  lh.it  more  foot  patrolmen  una 
motor  patrols  .ire  being  .isslgned  to  there 
streets  He  s;ild  police  olticcrs  .ire  being  ;t.- 
tio;;ed  Inside  so.Tie  cominercl.il  :irins  and  .  t 
other  points,  "with  particular  attention  t.^ 
be  given  those  types  of  establijliiaeists  where 
incidents  have  occurred.  In  soru?  Inft.inccs 
these  officer,  would  be  m  uniform  and  tn 
other  c.Lses  they  would  be  m  pl.:in  clothes. " 

Polifc-  officials  earlier  in  the  week  ordered 
.idditional  patrols  activated  witnln  the  spe- 
cial operations  division  Murphy  said  the 
added  patrols  will  continue  to  be  on  duty 
tor  the  time  being. 

Murphy  said  that  57  ;:res  have  been  re- 
ported since  April  15,  "which  is  above  1. ur- 
inal." He  said  the  special  arson  mvestlgatloii.s 
i.qudd  set  up  during  the  riots,  has  continued 
its  investigations  of  suspected  .irson  casv- 
and  that  20  persons  have  been  ch:;rged  vviti. 
'.  .irlous  offenses  related  to  arson  incidents. 

Murphy  ,ilso  ivdvises  businessmen  to  tile 
.  umplaints  with  police  m  i-ases  of  threats  i.t 
extortion  attempts.  He  said  lew  such  case; 
have  been  reported  to  police. 

"Businessmen  are  urged  to  report  promptlv 
to  police  precincts  or  headquarters  whenever 
they  are  the  subject  of  any  threat,  and  are 
further  urged  to  provide  the  necess.iry  coop- 
eration." Murphy  said. 

The  safety  director  explained  that  a  period 
of  turbtilence  usually  follows  a  major  not 

"Police  officials  are  aware   that  civil   dij- 
irders    ire   usually   followed   by   a   period   •■: 
several    weeks    in    which   'here    is   a   helglit- 
ened    incidence    of    purposclully    set    tires. 
Murphy  declared. 

"The  current  increase  In  such  Incendiarv 
hres  in  the  District  Is  in  line  with  the  pnst- 
dlsturbance  In  .jther  cities  where  such  dis- 
turbances have  occurred  Many  if  these  tire? 
involved  buildings  that  had  previously  been 
burned.  They  occurred  primarily  in  areaa 
that  had  been  atTected  by  the  disturbance. 

"The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  .isk- 
for  the  support  of  all  residents  and  business- 
men to  help  maintain  law  ar.d  order  throuch 
their  cooperation  and  prompt  reporting  ; 
all   incidents." 

"The  actions  of  the  police  department  are 
being  taken  after  full  consultation  with 
Mayor  Walter  E  Washington. '"  Murphy  said 
The  mayor  has  reviewed  these  .steps  ' 
strengthen  law  enforcement  during  this  in- 
terim and  fully  endorses  the  actions  bei:..: 
taken." 

Earlier  yesterday  Murphy  said  police  ana 
prosecutors  are  making  every  elfort  to  brn.t; 
rioting  charges  against  those  .ilready  charged 
With  looting  in  the  disturbances  lost  month 

'"In  conjunction  with  the  US,  attorney'^ 
oflBce.  we  have  fashioned  a  plan  for  bringini; 
the  appropriate  charge  relating  "o  riot  activ- 
ity in  every  case  where  sufficient  evidence 
exis'.s,  "  Miuphy  said. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  city's  new  omni- 
bus crime  bill,  .idcpted  by  Congress  earlier 
this  \ear  either  rioting  or  inciting  to  not 
charges  will  be  brought  in  appropriate  cases 
"against  persons  already  chart'ed  with  loot- 
ing," he  said. 

The  congressional  provision.  Murphy  said 
has  "proven  to  be  most  important.'"  He  noted 
that  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  has  Issued 
special  orders  covering  the  processing  0: 
these  cases. 


.Murphy  spoke  at  a  iiromotlonal  ceremony 
lor  :iO  officials  of  the  UC  police  department. 
Praising  the  department  lor  us  conduct  dur- 
ing tlic  rioting,  he  faid  its  members  "have 
proven  iliemselves  to  be  one  .  f  th.e  lir.est  and 
best  disciplined  ;>olicc  oepartmeiits  1.^  the 
country."' 

He  noted  that  in  prosecuting,  "we  are  dedi- 
cated to  using  to  the  luilesi  extent"  the 
antlrioting  law. 

"It  is  our  determination  ;u  use  the  law  to 
•he  fullest  extent — and  this  lieternimatlon  is 
.rrefutable  evidence  of  our  resolve  that  law- 
lessness will  not  be  tolerated.'    Murphy  Faid. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mcssaiie  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.semalives  by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  its 
:  eadiny  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  'jassed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
iowini:  bihs  of  the  Senate: 

S.  391.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  1, 
1933  (47  Stat.  1418),  entitled  "An  act  to 
l>ermanently  set  .iSide  certain  lands  In  Utah 
.is  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
iion.  and  for  other  purposes"; 

S.  528.  An  act  to  jilace  m  trust  status  cer- 
;ain  lands  on  the  Wind  Uiver  Indian  Res- 
i-rvation    la    Wyoming; 

S.  !  173.  An  act  to  convey  certain  federally 
.wned  lands  to  the  Cheyenne  and  .■\rapaho 
rnbe.s    .  f   UkK.homa; 

.S.  1946.  An  .ict  to  amend  the  repayment 
. (infract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master 
("onservancy  District,  and  for  other  pur- 
.loses:  and 

S.  2531.  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Ga- 
)riel  Wilderness.  Angeles  National  Forest, 
.:i  the  State  of  California. 

riie  message  uLso  announced  that  the 
Hou.<;e  has  disa'-rced  to  the  amendments 
..r  ilic  Senate  10  the  bill  'H.R.  12639)  to 
lemove  certain  limitations  on  ocean 
oru'.scs:  asiied  a  conierence  with  the  Sen- 
ile on  the  disatireeinp  votes  of  the  two 
Hou-ses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Garmatz, 
\Ir.  Do-.vMXG.  Mr.  Murihy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Mailli'.kd.  and  Mr.  Pelly  were  ap- 
i>ointfd  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
iIou.se  at  the  conference. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
..t  the  bill  iS.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
.ocal  governments  m  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crinie,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairnees,  and  coordination  of  law 
onforcenunt  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
:or  other  i^urposes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  spoke  at  .some  length  on  the 
.iistorical  development  of  the  riuht 
o^ain-'t  .=elf-mcrimination  m  An<-;lo- 
.\meiican  .juri.sprudence.  The  i:)urpose  of 
this  p.istorical  leview  was  not  academic. 
It  was  to  place  in  j-^er.'^ijective  the  far- 
leachm'j  implicalion.s  of  the  iM'ovisions  of 
'■lie  II  of  S.  917.  which  i.i  now  n-rnding 
before  ihe  .Senate 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  title  II  would  do  nothing  in  the  war 
a'^ainst  crime,  nothin?  to  assist  law- 
onforcement  officers:  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  adoption  of  title  II  would  be- 
in  the  unravelin.2  of  the  precious  lib- 
erties which  our  ancestors  f ought  and 
died  for.  The  abolition  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  Federal  review  of 
State  criminal  cases;  the  arbitrary  carv- 


ing of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  the  clear  motive  of 
overruling  specific  court  decLsions  such 
as  Marbury  asainst  Madison  and  Martin 
against  Hunter's  Lessee;  the  blatant  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  Constitution  by  a 
.-imple  legislative  enactment — all  of  these 
provisions  arc  fundamentally  incon- 
sistent with  the  roots  ot  t;ur  tradition  of 
respect  for  individual  liberty,  and  reli- 
ance on  an  independent  judiciary  to  pro- 
tect our  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  provisions 
of  title  II  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  believe  that  its  approval  by  the 
Congress  would  gravely  harm  law  en- 
forcement. 

Particularly  in  these  times  of  wide- 
.spread  lawlessness.  I  believe  the  .Senate 
must  demonstrate  to  the  Aineiicaii  peo- 
ple that  we  are  a  nation  of  laws  and  that, 
if  changes  are  needed  m  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  fundamental  law  of  the  land — 
these  changes  will  be  made  only  through 
the  clearly  accepted  amending:  mocc- 
dures  set  out  in  the  Constitutiun.  not 
simply  by  flouting  that  gi-eat  document. 
the  Constitution,  as  title  II  would  do. 

Today  I  shall  discu.ss  iho.st  spocific 
provisions  of  title  II  which  are  intended 
directly  to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  Miranda  and  Mallory 
cases.  Tomorrow  I  intend  to  focus  on  the 
attempt,  in  other  provisions  of  title  II. 
to  accomplish  the  same  lesult  by  depriv- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower 
Federal  courts  of  any  jurisdiction  to 
consider  these  questions. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  rccarding  con- 
stitutional rights  of  suspects  under  jjo- 
lice  interrogation  did  not  .spring  into  the 
minds  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  over- 
night. They  were,  quite  the  contrary,  the 
product  of  long  experience — both  in  the 
development  of  the  right  again.-u  self- 
incrimination  as  I  discussed  it  la.st  Fri- 
day and  then  in  a  shocking  :-erics  of 
cases  from  State  courts,  in  which  the 
highest  court  of  particular  .States  ad- 
mitted confessions  on  the  ,t;round  that 
these  were  obtained  ""voluntarily."  The 
experience  of  these  cases  indicated  con- 
clusively— and  indicates  today — that 
both  Federal  court  review  of  State  ca.ses 
admitting  confessions  is  a  vital  r.eces- 
sity  and  that  the  vague  "voluntariness" 
standard  proposed  by  title  II  is  imwork- 
able  and  inadequate  effectively  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  citizens. 

The  first  case  which  came  to  the  Su- 
preme Coiu't  of  the  United  States,  in 
wh'ch  the  due-process  clause  was  used  to 
strike  down  a  confession  which  was  evi- 
dently sufBciently  voluntary  to  meet 
State  court  interpretations  of  the  privi- 
lege was  Brown  against  Mississippi  in 
1935.  Of  course,  if  title  II  were  to  be 
adopted  today,  the  Supreme  Court  could 
not  review  a  case  with  the  same  facts  as 
Brown  against  Mississippi.  In  that  case, 
aside  from  the  confessions,  there  was  no 
evidence  suflBcient  to  even  warrant  sub- 
mission of  the  case  to  the  jury.  In  the 
case  of  Brown  against  Mississippi,  there 
was  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  defendant's  confessions.  Indeed, 
Supreme  Court  .Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  took  the  following  summary  of 
the  facts  directly  from  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


State  of  Mississippi  and  I  am  i^omg  to 
read  it  into  the  Record: 

Tlie  I  rime  with  which  these  (iclendaiit.i, 
all  iRiiorant  Xtproes.  are  charged  was  lU.i 
covered  about  one  o'clock  p.m.  i  n  Friday, 
March  30.  1934  On  that  night  <jne  Dial,  a 
deputy  sheritf.  .iccompanicd  by  others,  came 
to  the  home  of  Ellington,  one  oi  the  uesead- 
. lilts,  .iiid  requested  liim  to  accompany  them 
10  the  house  ot  the  deceased,  and  there  .1 
imnibcr  of  white  men  were  gathered,  who 
began  10  aocuse  ihe  delendant  ol  the  crime. 
L'pon  his  denial  they  seized  him,  and  with 
llie  participation  of  the  deputy  they  hanged 
lum  oy  a  rope  10  the  limb  ol  .1  tree,  and 
liaving  let  him  down,  they  hung  him  .igain. 
and  when  he  was  let  down  the  second  tune, 
and  he  still  iirotcsted  liis  Innocence,  he  was 
tied  to  a  tree  and  whipped,  and  still  declining 
to  accede  to  the  demands  that  lie  eonless,  he 
was  linally  released  and  he  returned  with 
some  difficulty  to  his  home,  .'.uttering  intense 
Ii.iiu  and  .igony.  'llie  record  o:  Uie  testimony 
.-liows  that  the  Mgns  of  the  rope  on  his  neck 
were  plainly  visible  during  ilie  ;>o-oalled 
trial.  A  day  or  two  thereat ter  the  said  deputy, 
.iccompanied  by  another,  icturned  10  the 
lionie  of  the  .•-aid  defendant  and  arrested  him, 
.ina  departed  with  the  ijri.soner  low.irds  the 
jail  in  .in  adjoining  county,  hut  went  by  a 
route  which  led  Into  tl.e  .state  ol  .-Mabama; 
.ind  while  ..n  the  way.  In  th.it  .state,  the 
ucputy  .■•topped  and  again  .■severely  whipped 
Ihe  dcieuaaiit,  aeclanui;  tliat  he  would  oon- 
'  mue  the  wliippiiig  until  lie  oonlcbsed,  and 
the  delendant  then  agreed  to  i  onfess  to  such 
.1  .-tatemem  as  the  deputy  would  dictate,  and 
.he  uid  so,  alter  which  lie  w.is  (iclr.ered  to 
J  all. 

Tlie  other  two  (ielendaiits.  Kd  Brown  .iiid 
Henry  .shields,  were  also  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  same  jail.  On  .Sunday  night,  .^pril  1, 
l'j3i.  I  lie  .same  deputy,  accompanied  by  a 
i.t.mbc-r  ol  white  men.  one  of  whom  was  aloo 
an  officer,  .ind  by  the  jailor,  came  to  the  jali, 
.iiid  the  two  l.ist  learned  uelendants  were 
made  10  strip  and  they  '.vere  laid  over  ohairs 
and  ihcir  backs  were  cut  to  pieces  vvitn  a 
leather  strap  with  buckles  on  it.  and  they 
were  likcvvise  in.ide  by  the  .-aid  deputy  tleii- 
:;:teiy  to  understand  'hat  '.he  wliippuig 
would  be  continued  unless  and  until  they 
oo:i:e;,sed.  and  not  only  ■  onte.s.'ied.  l)ut  oon- 
lessed  in  every  matter  of  detail  as  demanded 
by  tho!:e  j-rc-^ent;  ;.nd  in  this  manner  the 
defendants  .  onlesstd  the  crime,  and  as  the 
whippings  jirogressed  and  were  lejjcaied,  they 
ohanged  ur  adjusted  their  confession  In  all 
pL.rticuhu-s  ui  detail  .•-o  .,s  to  oonlcrm  to  the 
ck-niaiids  ot  then-  torturers.  When  the  confes- 
sions nad  been  i/o'aincd  in  th3  exact  form 
and  coiitents  a.s  desired  by  the  mob.  they  left 
with  the  parting  udinonltion  und  warning 
that.  If  the  defendants  changed  their  story 
at   ;iny   lime   in  any  respect   from   that  last 

1  .'fd  il-iP  jjcrpetrators  of  the  uuiruge  would 
adiiiinister  the  same  or  equally  etlectlve 
treatment. 

Further  details  of  the  bruta;  treatment  to 
v.'nich  these  helpless  jinsoners  were  .sub- 
jected need  not  be  |)ursued.  It  is  .'^ufllcient 
to  say  that  in  pertinent  respects  the  tran- 
.  cript  reads  more  like  images  torn  Irom  .'ome 
medieval  account,  than  a  record  made  w. th- 
in the  conhnes  of  a  modern  civiiizat-on 
which  iisplres  to  an  enlightened  constitu- 
tional government. 

All  tills  having  been  accomplished,  on  the 
ne.xt  day.  that  is,  r.n  Monday,  .April  2,  when 
the  defendants  had  been  given  time  ;  j  re- 
cuperate .soiiiewnat  from  the  tortures  to 
•A'hich  they  had  been  subjected,  tne  two 
sheritJs,  one  of  the  county  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  the  other  ol  the  county 
of  the  jail  m  whlcli  the  prisoners  were  eon- 
fined,  came  to  the  Jail,  accompanied  by  eight 
other  persons,  .'^ome  ol  tnem  deputies,  there 
to  hear  the  free  at^d  volantary  ronlession  of 
these  miserable  and  abject  delendants.  Th.e 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  tne  crime  admitted 
that    he    had    heard    of    the    whipping,    but 
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Averred  thiit  he  liittl  no  prrsonnl  knowleOgP 
of  It  He  .»<Jtaltti>cl  thut  I.  .o  of  the  defriul- 
\n\s.  when  brmighi  (wlore  lilm  to  coiUess, 
wus  Uniping  iinil  (ltd  iu>t  ilt  duwn.  .iiul  t)iitt 
tins  ptirtii  lu.ir  cjclondaiit  tl»fri  .•tirt  thrre 
itii'rd  Ui!ii.  he  ii:id  been  strapped  >.<>  severely 
th  it  tie  >'ott;cl  •.^K■^.  :-,t  down,  .md  .in  .ilrrudv 
stated,  liie  siKtis  i>;  tlie  re  po  mi  the  neck  ol 
Aiiijther  of  the  defentUnth  ;verc  pliiinly  iHI- 
t>le  t'T  .ill  No>i'itUeli'5.s  tne  solonui  turrc  of 
nearlng  ihe  rrcf  and  voluiiKiry  curifi'sslons 
was  gone  'J.r.nixli  wltM  and  iUp.>e  (\v.>  -herlrf^ 
and  one  if'nT  person  then  pn^fnt  wefo  the 
three  wltupsr.s  used  In  court  to  e»ta»lt>fl 
the  so-r:i:it-;i  i-onlesslnns  which  were  re- 
Cfiietl  t)y  'lio  i'(i;nt  and  adniittovl  m  f.K.  n.  ■• 
over  the  ^ibjecnons  of  tlie  dcfrndiUits  diilv 
entrr'tl  of  record  as  each  of  the  ^ald  tlirre 
witiexs-a  delivered  thrlr  .lilcKcd  testlnioiiv 
Thrr  •  vvns  fhii»  enoin^ii  brfure  the  c<,i:r', 
w'len  these  i-onfesslons  were  first  t>IIrrert  to 
ni..Ke  krjowi-.  to  the  .-oiirt  'hut  tlie\  wen- 
not  beyond  all  re.'u>cniat>lo  doubt  ;ire  ancl 
'.-oluntury.  and  the  failure  of  the  ("onrt  then 
to  exc.'ude  the  confer sii.n.s  i,  ^.ulllcletir  to 
re\er*.e  the  ;udi;tnent,  under  every  rtile  of 
proffdure  that  haa  heretoinre  be»-M  pri-- 
srribed  and  hence  it  was  not  iie<"c>;.iarv  aib- 
»eqiirntlt  Jo  renew  the  ubjedions  by  motion 
or  of  herwfSe 

Th«  ipiiriiitis  c(>nIes.M<>ns  hmlng  been  rib- 
t.ilr.e<l  af.d  the  fnrre  laxt  ment;i>iied  iia\- 
ing  been  g:one  through  with  on  Monday 
Apr'.l  Jd — the  court,  iheii  m  sewilon  uji  the 
followtnt;  dnv.  Tuesday  \prn  3.  1»:h  irdernd 
I  he  vfTi'nd  nirv  Ui  r«"i.s>.einble  nn  the  uirreed- 
in^  diiy  April  4  !!).14.  at  nine  o'chick.  and 
on  the  intirniiiK  of  the  day  last  inclitU'iu'cf 
the  urand  Jury  returned  .in  Indlctnieat 
ai;iunst  the  <leri'Udnnik  :or  murder  Lat*  that 
afternoon  the  delentiniiT.,  were  Ijrough'  rrom 
the  Jnil  in  the  adjoiiimi;  i-cmnrv  and  ar- 
raigned, when  ijne  or  moro  of  them  ntfered 
to  plead  mu'.tv  which  the  tourt  declined  to 
.ifcept,  and,  upon  uiqiiiry  whether  they  hi'd 
or  desired  I'diinsel,  they  stated  that  they 
had  none  .md  did  not  -uppo.«e  that  coun.-el 
could  be  of  .iny  assistance  to  them.  The 
court  thereupon  appointed  counsel,  and  set 
the  case  for  'rial  for  the  I'illowuik;  niorruiin 
.it  nine  ockclc  and  the  defrndanis  wer" 
returned  to  t;ie  jail  In  the  ndjointng  county 
.ibout  -.hir'y  miles  .iway 

The  detendunts  were  brought, to  the  court- 
house oi  the  muniv  i.n  the  folic. wing  morn- 
ing. .\pr;l  .5th.  and  the  so-called  trial  was 
.)DeKed.  and  was  concluded  c)n  the  next  day. 
April  8.  l!i;J4  .iDd  resulted  in  a  pretended 
conviction  witfi  death  sentences  The  eM- 
dcnce  upon  which  the  con'icticn  wa«  ■>b- 
tained  *!«  'he  so-called  confessions  Without 
'his  evidence  .i  preempiorv  instruction  to 
nnd  for  the  f'eleiidants  wv.uld  have  been 
laescapiible  T;ie  delendanis  were  put  on  the 
stand,  and  bv  their  testimony  the  facts  and 
the  details  thertol  .is  to  the  manner  by 
which  the  coutc.'ylons  were  extorted  (mm 
t'l'^m  were  lullv  developed,  .ind  it  is  further 
distlosed  by  the  record  that  the  same  deputy. 
Dial,  under  whose  guiding  hand  and  actl\e 
participation  the  tortures  to  coerce  the  con- 
lesiions  were  administered,  was  .ictively  in 
the  perl.irmante  of  the  supposed  duties  ol  .i 
court  deputy  in  the  courthou.'e  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoners  (luring  what  is 
denonrniited,  in  compliment  iry  terms,  th" 
trial  of  these  defendants  This  deputy  was 
put  .)n  the  jtand  b\  the  st  tte  I'l  rebuttal,  and 
admitted  the  whippings  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  :n  his  testimony  with  reference  to 
the  whipping  u:  the  defendant  Ellington. 
and  ;n  response  to  the  inquiry  its  to  how 
severely  he  was  wh'ptjed.  the  deputy  stated. 
•  Not  tcj  nuKh  for  a  Negro;  no'  as  much  .is  I 
would  have  done  if  It  were  left  to  me  '  Two 
others  who  had  participated  in  these  whip- 
pings were  intnxluced  ,ind  admitted  it-  not 
a  single  witness  was  introduced  who  denied 
it  The  facts  are  not  only  undisputed,  they 
are  admitted,  and  admitted  to  have  been  done 
by  officers  of  the  state,  m  conjunction  with 
other  participants   and  all  this  was  definitely 


well  known  lo  cveryti.idy  cor.iiert'-d  w.th  the 
trial,  and  during  the  trial,  including  the 
ktate'ft  pr>ise<-utlng  ^ttoriir)  ;'nd  the  trial 
judge  prr»|dtng 

T!u*  facts  of  this  case  spenk  with  un- 
matchi'd  I'liKjueiicr  r.;,'alii.st  ilic  i-nict- 
liu-.u  iif  title  II,  II  i,s  true  tlmt  inaiiv  ol 
the  subsvqiinit  fO,M's  oioucht  lo  the 
Couit  dirt  not  invnhc  .surJi  atiocioii.s  offl- 
eial  cniiauct,  althouk.'li  accusatiotu-  of 
Mniiliii  ooiirtuft  \.M>rc  tnade.  In  leviewniB 
the  \V)luntarinf.s.s  of  State  court  confc5- 
sion.s.  thr  Supreme  Court  lias  always  luii- 
ited  its'Mf  U)  coMMdeiiiig  the  undisputed 
faeis  on  the  record-  that  15.  the  facts 
about  v.hlch  theic  is  no  conflict  in  the 
te>tinu)ny  Acco.d  ugly,  ever  .since  tne 
liiown  deciMon.  Slate  prostcutor.s  have 
mide  certain  lliere  mus  testimony  deny- 
\n-i  the  use  of  Ijitur.'.  Becau.se  the  ques- 
li  Muni;  in  liie^e  casts  was  ahynys  cfin- 
ducted  in  private  ivithout  the  prcentre 
of  any  IMend.  attorney  or  leiativt  of  the 
accused,  (liere  was  ^iii  inevitable  conflict 
.11  the  te.stmiony  It  was  this  problem  that 
the  L.'uidel:ne.s  laid  down  by  the  Cjurt  in 
Mil  audit  and  Mallori  were  adopted  to 
cure  I'iiey  .v.  ic  designed  a.s  proccdutal 
.salii.;uards  to  pieve:it  the  kind  of  ques- 
tioiiuiK  that  o"curnd  in  Bionn  a>;a!n^t 
Missi.ssippi.  Alt-,  r  litai  in«  the  facts  of  the 
Br  i.vn  case,  it  s  incumbent  u'jon  eveo* 
M; mber  of  this  distinguished  body  lo 
.search  his  conscience  bc^fore  abolishing 
thosr  minimal  safeguards  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda 

In  l'.)4J  the  Supieme  Court  heard  .  n- 
other  case  cominn  from  the  hichest  court 
of  a  Slate 

In  Ward  iigainst  Texas,  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  actmt;  contrary  to  State 
law  r.rrested  the  defendant,  an  ignorant 
Nc'-;ro.  for  iinirder  without  a  warrant 
Tlie  undisputed  tvidetiee  shows  that  the 
siuniii';  of  the  confession  was  preceded 
by  the  followins  events: 

The  delcndant  was  arrested  on  June 
25.  a  Sunday,  and  was  taken,  along  with 
several  other  Negroes,  lo  the  courthouse 
(or  f|uestioni:ii;  Duruv.;  the  examina- 
tion he  was  slapped  by  a  constable  Hav- 
uu;  no  lustiflcaUon  for  holding  defend- 
ant, the  county  altorn<  y.  at  the  n- 
q  lest  of  Judge  Caldwell  defendant's  em- 
ployer, released  him  and  allowed  him 
to  return  home.  Therealter.  on  Sunday 
and  Monday,  he  wa.  questioned  .several 
times  ijy  otficers  and  reasserted  his  in- 
nocence According  to  the  county  at- 
torney, there  was  no  evidence  on  Tues- 
day ni'-ht  to  Mistify  the  arrest  of  pe- 
titioner. Nevertheless,  that  ni','ht,  de- 
fendant was  called  out.side  from  a  church 
party  he  was  attendini;,  handcuffed,  and 
taken  into  custody  by  the  sheriff  of  an 
adjoining  county  The  sheriff  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  officer  of  the  county 
m  which  the  crime  was  committed  or 
deftndant  resided.  He  took  defendant 
and  another  Nc-ro  in  his  car  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  city  to  Hart's  Creek, 
where  he  had  arranged  to  meet  Consta- 
ble Redfearn,  uf  Titus  County,  defend- 
ant's residence  The  officers  then  trans- 
ported defendant  and  the  other  Negro 
to  an  adjoinin?  county,  then  to  Pitts- 
buri;h  in  Camp  County,  and  then  to  Gil- 
mer :n  Upshiir  County,  where  defendant 
spent  the  night  ip  )ail.  On  Wednesday 
night  he  was  taken  ack  to  lail  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Constab'e   Redfearn   visited   him 


from  time  to  time,  and  on  Thursday 
nio.ning  took  him  to  'I'yler  m  Smith 
County,  where  Redfearn  placed  him  m 
the  custody  of  two  luKhwiiy  iiatrolmeii, 
advi,s:n,i;  ihcm  of  the  details  of  tlie 
ri'fiif 

Abnut  30  minutes  later,  the  ;  .itrolnien 
carried  petitioner  to  Athens.  :v  !Iender- 
;^on  County,  and  turned  hirn  tiver  tu 
SheriiT  Sweeten.  Athens  is  110  inilp,->  from 
Mount   Pleasant.  Durincr  this  lime,  de- 

lendant  was  questioned  continnoi^^iy 
After  Sheriff  Sweeten  had  talked  to  di - 
Itndant.  lie  siiined  a  conles.sion  befoii 
\U'.'  cuunty  iittnrney  All  the  oHicrs  in- 
•.ilvcd  asserttd  that  defftidant  iiad  nor 
been  mistreated,  wiih  the  exception  o; 
the  slap  by  RidfciMii.  The  deiendai.* 
contended  that  he  was  beaten,  whipped 
and  burned  by  Sheriff  Sweeten  ju.«t  be- 
fore I  he  contession  was  inad?  Ot  tlir 
several  officers  who  examined  df  lendant'- 
body  for  bruises  or  burns,  only  ilit- 
sheriff  of  Titus  County  corroborated  de- 
It  nrtants  testimony  He  tesiified  that 
wiun  the  defendant  was  rrlurned  ti- 
the Gilmer   iail.  .several  days  after  liw 

coiife.ssion": 
I  saw  some  tniiriis  (>n  his  neck  and  .sh-u!der- 
and  ;:rmr  that  nppe.Tred  to  be  cigarette  stub 
burns    Yes,  sir    thcv  vv-ere  fresh.  There  were 
several  of  them  on  his  body. 

On  this  evidence,  the  Texas  court  ol 
criminal  appeals  in  its  final  ojiinion  de- 
cided that  there  was  a  eLinllict  of  evidenci^ 
wuh  respect  to  the  beatinf.  whipping, 
and  burnin,?  of  tiie  defendant  and  that 
the  issue  of  admissibility  had  been 
properly  submitted  to  the  jury  with  ap- 
propriate instructions.  Accordingly,  dc- 
lendant's  conviction  was  atflrmcd 

This  case  illustrates  quite  well  the 
importance  of  immediate  arraignment  o: 
accused  persons  so  that  they  can  be  ad- 
vised of  their  rights  and  the  importance 
ot  having  c:)un«el  present  at  the  Ques- 
tioning of  the  accu.^ed  Under  title  II  be- 
lore  us  the  standard  lor  determining' 
whether  defendant's  confession  ;s  ad- 
missible IS  whether  it  is  voluntary  Doe^ 
the  defendant  have  any  rea.sonable  op- 
portunity of  e.stabli.shmc  the  involuntan- 
ness  if  he  has  no  attorney  or  other  wit- 
ness present  during  these  periods  ot  que.-- 
tioning?  Of  course  not  Title  II  in  effect 
sa.vs:  "Not  only  do  we  oveirule  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  m 
the  casF  just  cited:  the  sole  'est  .^hall  b' 
the  vo'untariness  of  the  confession,  but 
the  defendant  shall  not  be  allowed  to  call 
any  witnesses  lo  testify  against  his 
inquisitors." 

.Another  similar  case  was  Ashcraft 
iigainst  Tennessee,  which  also  went  to 
the  .Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Several  weeks  after  the  murder  of  Ins 
wife,  defendant  Ashcraft  was  arrested 
and  accused  of  being  an  accessory  before 
the  fact.  The  undisputed  e\idence  in  the 
case  was  that — 

The  officers  took  him  to  an  office  or  room 
on  the  northwest  corner  ol  the  Shelby  County 
Jail  It  appears  that  the  officers  placed  .Ash- 
craft at  a  table  in  this  room  with  a  l.gh: 
over  his  head  and  besan  to  quiz  him  The\ 
q  i»stloned  him  in  relays  until  the  followins 
Monday  morning,  .iround  iiine-thirty  or  ten 
o'clock.  It  appears  that  Ashcraft  from  Satur- 
day evening  at  seven  o'clock  until  Mondav 
morning  at  approximately  nine-thirty  never 
lelt  the  homicide  room  on  the  fifth  floor — 


no 


Dunn:!    this   period   he  was   :-,ivti> 
rest- 

Or.c  Li.'iiccr  did  tay  i;«it  he  i;ave  the  -u.-peci 
tinjle  live  minutes  iiesplte.  bf.     except    n  r 
this  five  mlni.tes  the  procedure  con.sis'(d  .1 
ui.e  coatimiouh  t.trc:iin  «il  quenioiis. 

The  man  was  questioned  !or  ;i6  lu/iii.- 
with  only  one  5-minute  bnak.  Auam. 
'here  was  a  conflict  m  tiie  ti'tni  on\  as 
to  wliether  the  defend.^r.t  wi's  tliicaltned 
or  abii.sed.  This  prnc.  ouri  ^^a.-  ;:'.  viola- 
tion of  Tennessee  'aw.  It  >inicia'.s  are  llii.-^ 
v.'ilhn'-i  tu  violate  the  laus  of  Iheii  own 
State,  is  there  any  douht  that  in  'h.-  ab- 
.-ence  of  Suprt  inr  Co'.nt  ;evi'".v  tluy  will 
.-how  an  equal  rii.sdaiii  lor  h'l  dern.l 
iU'ht.s'.J  C>-:tai:i;'.  :!'i--  ;•...'  u'hci'  ras 's 
demonstrate  in.ii  ilie  State  ct-urts  ean- 
iiol  be  iinilorm;.\  lelied  upan  to  viiid  cate 
tanriamental  Federal  riiUus. 

The  inadcqu.-.cy  of  Statr  'Mluntary" 
tests  is  further  illustrated  ia  Harris 
ai^ainst  South  Carolina,  a  case  v  liicli  also 
went  to  the  .Supreme  Couil  ol  i!ic  United 
.'-"lates. 

Mr  Pff  .'d  I'.t.  all  lU'  thes:'  c.ts-s  i;i- 
volvi  (i  tacts  where,  while  the  hi'-ihest 
court  ol  tht  State  involved  said  that  the 
eoiifes.sion.s  were  voluntary,  the  undis- 
Muted  facts  before  the  Couit  .-howed  that 
they  were  obviously  not.  The  defendants 
■'.ere  coerced,  they  were  beatrn.  they  were 
tortured:  and.  of  rour.se.  title  II  would 
prevent  the  review  of  such  court  decisions 
by  the  U.S  Supir tne  Court . 

In  Harris  against  South  Carolina,  de- 
cided in  1949.  the  deteudant.  suspected 
of  murder  :n  South  Carolina,  was  ar- 
I'ested  on  K  '.day  in  Ttn!ieK..ee  ;ind  taken 
to  South  Carolina  on  Monday.  The  South 
Carolina  sheriff  had  obtained  a  warrant 
!(ir  ■!:.-  arre.'^t  for  the  :  licit  of  a  pistol,  but 
the  warrant  v.a.-  tiot  lead  to  him  nor  was 
he  otherwise  informed  of  the  charge 
agaiiist  him.  On  Monday,  nmht  the  ques- 
tionins  began  in  earnest.  .\i  least  five  of- 
ficcr.s  worked  in  lelays,  :e!i.v:nir  each 
other  from  time  to  tinn^  to  permit  respite 
from  the  stithna  heat  n!  th?  .small  cubi- 
cle ;n  which  the  interroeation  v.as  con- 
ducted. Throuiihout  the  tvening  the  pe- 
titioner denied  he  r.ad  killed  the  de- 
cea.srd.  On  Tuesday  the  question  bepan 
again  at  1:30  in  the  alternoon  and  con- 
fined unt  i  i.'sst  1  the  fallowing;  inorning. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  chief  of  the 
Stale  constab-aiary.  with  half  a  dozen 
of  his  men.  questioned  the  defendant  for 
about  an  hour,  and  the  local  authorities 
carried  on  the  intcrrcsatinn  for  3'_>  hours 
loniier. 

Later  that  e\eninE;.  the  sheriff  advised 
the  defendant,  an  illiterate  Nearo.  that 
he  would  arrest  dclendant's  mother  on  a 
charge  ot  ijos.sessinc  stolen  property. 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  his  mother 
not  be  involved  and  thereupon  stated  the 
substance  of  what  appears  in  the  con- 
Icssion. 

Durmc  this  iieriod  defendant  was  de- 
nied access  to  counsel,  family,  or  friends, 
and  'vas  not  inlormcd  of  his  constitu- 
tional liuhts.  The  .iury  had  been  in- 
structed that  without  the  confession 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the 
charge  and  that  they  .should  consider  the 
confession  only  if  t'ney  found  it  was  vol- 
untary. The  jur>-  returned  a  verdict  of 
t'uilty.  The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Car- 
olina, after  making  a  conscientious  ef- 


fort to  iiieasui'(  the  ciicuiiistr.iices  sur- 
I'ouiiain'i  till'  contt.-.ion  i'orKhiri(>ri: 

riic  I  ontcs.^l.  .11  \v;i  -  .ii.I  Uuntt-a 

.■\ccoidim-'ly.  tlu  y  iclused  to  find  it  had 
hi.  .1  t!ie  r;'sult  ol  eoeicion  and  thus 
!U\o;untai'\ . 

Tins  cas".  p'.-riiaiis  more  than  any 
otlii'!'  illustrat-,.  thai  th?  ripeal  of  the 
SU;,!'.  mi'  ("dui't's  uirisdiction  over  conles- 
sjoiis  Ki  State  e.jurt  i.rocier;inr..i  can  only 

lesuJi  :n  chaos.  Th. : ill  be  .50  dilferent 

Stale  definitions.  Mi  I'lts  dnnt,  ol  wiiat 
eon.stitutes  the  c'a  h.-itioii  o!  t!ie  term 
•  \i  hiiitary";  and  iio  ■■omi  e  add  pre.  Kie 
an>'  :- u'd,''l;i!es  '.' hirli  vnuid  'ui.iri  any 
lahei'  court 

Sucli  LK.ss  ineon.si,-,tency  in  t'ne  aj-.pli- 

eatii  n    ol    t'ederal   ce)nstili:tie.nal   ri.'.'hi^ 

I'l.ti   ,iniy   brcM'd  disrespect   lor  the   law. 

;li;     foiiits.    and    out     (iil'i'e    sysleru    ol 

'overnmtnt, 

I  am  ,-ur(  the  Sui>i>!nr  C'.'urt  tiimi-ilit 
hiivj  ri:,:  liard.  in  193'v  v.'lr-n  li;- iwn 
ai-'ain.-l  Mi.ssis'^^'Piii  was  heard.  But  can 
thci'e  be  ai'V  doubt  that  they  should  have 
i>\i  w^d  th.'.t  case'.'  Tho.-c  jiaor  defend- 
ants, liirture'-;,  beatei..  hup.i,  :roin  a  tree 
twice,  befoi'c  ihey  eont.s.scd.  :ind  then 
tried  the  next  day.  wrh  a  ::iob  arrnmd 
the  courthou.se?  Mr.  Pr(.-ai-.  nt.  ;1  '.ve 
adopt  title  II.  and  set  aside  the  ij.is.c 
canstitutlonal  law.  or  attenun  to  do  so. 
tjy  statute,  we  disregard  th-:  wisdom  (>I 
the  rieci.Mon.s  ot  th.e  Supreme  Court 
liandrd  down  decade  alter  decade.  Such 
action  by  the  Cc'nuress  can  <aily  t'cnerate 
cynicLsm  amonu  the  ijeojiile.  invite  law- 
lessness, and  make  a  nioeRery  ot  ilie 
"lule  of  law"  in  America. 

Numerous  additional  cases  could  be 
cited:  see  for  example.  Watts  apamst 
Indiana,  another  case  decided  in  1949. 
where  defendant  was  held  lor  a  days, 
the  first  2  of  which  were  .spent  in 
solitary  confinement  cell  known  as  the 
liole  and  interropated  by  relays  of  six  to 
eight  officers.  The  Indiana  Supremi 
Court  affirmed  iJCtitioners  conviction 
notwithstandmK  the  illri/alily  of  his  de- 
tention under  Indiana  law.  Th.e  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  basis  ':t  the  undisputed 
tacts,  found  the  conleiision  to  be  invol- 
untaiT*-.  In  Turner  aeamst  Pennsylvania, 
in  1949 — incidentally.  Mr.  President,  all 
thes«.cases  were  cases  wh.ich  went  to  tl^e 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  lound.  under 
the  facts  as  I  have  related  them,  obvi- 
ous abuse  of  the  ■'voluntary"  .-tandard — 
the  same  type  cl  abuse,  by  coerced  con- 
fe.ssicns.  that  existed  durina  tiie  Inquisi- 
t'on  in  the  11th  and  !2th  cL'ntunes:  and 
in  each  ca.se  the  Supreme  Court  --vas 
able  to  overturn  the  ccnviction. 

New.  by  t'tle  II.  we  .-cek  to  turn  back 
the  clrck  and  .^o  back  to  the  system  ;  ur 
forefathers  fought  lor  centuries,  to  jjrc- 
\ent  the  fore  np  of  conlessicns  and  th.e 
conviction  of  individuals  nn  cierc^d 
evidence. 

In  the  Turner  ca.se,  the  deier.dant  was 
held  for  5  days  without  th>;  aid  il  c  ':n- 
.sel,  friends,  or  advice  as  to  his  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  district  attorney  can- 
didly admitted  that  a  luarinp  before  a 
masislrate  was  withheld  until  interroiia- 
tion  had  produced  a  confession.  Defend- 
ant was  questioned  for  5  days  and  finally 
"confessed."  The  judpc  left  the  question 
of  voluntariness  to  the  jury,  which  le- 


'iinu'd  a  verdict  uf  s-'Uilty  and  reeoni- 
iiic-nded  the  death  .sentence.  Althoirh 
the  iHc^cedure  wa.^  illcfial  under  P.nn- 
s'  Ivania  law.  the  Pcnn.sylvania  Supreme 
Coi"t  affirmed.  Tlie  U.S.  Siiprtme  Court. 
on  the  ba.sis  ui  .mdisputed  facts,  held  the 
conlession  was  invulunta'y  and  lever.sed 
Tlicy  could  not  have  d.ine  th^t  il  title 
II  '.VvM-e  lai  the  booKs.  Mr  I'nsideiit  Th.ti 
man  wmild  have  been  execute ti. 

in  Lynum  ai-'a'nit  Illinois,  in  lCd3.  th" 
deteudant  wa.s  convicted  of  unlawful 
1,>,  :s.session  and  sale  ol  tnarihuana  after 
bein;;  "set  up"  by  the  iJolioe.  Tne  !)olic.' 
officers  threatened  th:il  il  she  did  not 
roepeijite  ."-h;-  would  be  deprivec!  of  State 
hnanciai  r;id  lor  licr  d-.'pendent  cliildrcn. 
and  her  cliiltlitn  weiuld  b'i  iake;i  Irom 
iier  and  slie  would  never  see  them  a{.ain 
.Moreo\ei',  the  ))ol:cc  etj'ivinccd  lier  tha' 
1!  she  eoeiperatcd  she  irii'dit  be  let  nlf 
\!ry  liuhtly.  She  "confessed  '  Her  ("H- 
viction  was  .'-u.stained  by  the  Illinois  Sii- 
l)reme  Court.  The  tJ.S.  Supreme  i."ouri 
leven-ed.  In  Bh^ckbu!  n  ;ieainst  Alabama. 
in  1960.  the  defendant  had  been  dis- 
eli.irred  Irom  tl'.e  Armed  h'orce.s  dui'in'-; 
World  War  II  because  ol  a  poi'in.incnt 
mental  disability,  Diii'inL  an  'uiauthor- 
.'ed  a'csence  Ireim  the  veterans  hosviital. 
wiiere  he  had  been  classified  .is  100  per- 
cent incompetent  he  was  aite.-t.-d  c.n  a 
chai'tiC  ol  I'obbeiy.  .■\ltcr  H  o;  9  uo  i;s  nl 
,-ustained  intoi'i'oijathiii  \:\  a  -n'.all  loom. 
at  times  filled  with  iioliee  eifficers.  he 
siLined  a  conlession  written  lor  him  by 
the  deiJUty  slierifi.  Shortly  thereal'tr  he 
was  lo'jnd  insane  and  committed  to  .i 
Stale  merital  hosjiltal.  Four  yea;.-  latei' 
he  v.'as  declared  mentally  c:)mpet'nt  to 
.'land  trial.  With  the  use  ol  his  eai'lier 
conles.-ion  he  was  convicted.  On  the  basis 
ol  tiie  undisDuled  facts  the  US.  Sujiieme 
Court  found  tiiat  there  was  the  stroiv'est 
lirobability  iliat  defendant  was  msaoe  ;:t 
the  time  iie  sie'ned  tlie  conlessn,;!  .\r- 
cordiUL'ly.  the  Court  re\ersed  the  coo- 
\iction. 

In  the  li.5  yeais  that  followed  the  de- 
cision of  Brown  at^ainst  Missis.sij:)))!  the 
Supreme  Court  set  aside  Slate  court  con- 
',  ictions  on  coerced  contes.Mon  i  lounds 
on  22  occasions  involvin.'  26  eiefeiidants 
.■\lthou:jh  this  number  seems  small  it 
,-eems  certain  that  there  were  a  tood 
many  more  that  never  reached  the  Court 
lor  a  \arict.\'  of  leasons.  Nor  is  there  aiiy 
likcliiiood  that  the  laipe  nuiiMjer  of  cases 
where  susjiecls  who  were  hi'ulally  ques- 
tioned, but  never  confessed  and  accord- 
mcly  wiiose  cases  never  went  to  trial, 
will  ever  be  found  in  the  law  icijorts, 
Tiiat  third-deuree  jiractices  were  com- 
mon is  confirmed  by  the  extensive  laetiuil 
studies  undertaken  in  the  1930s,  mclud- 
mc  the  famous  Wickersham  report  to 
Concress  by  a  Presidential  Commission 
.Moreover,  the  most  recent  study  indi- 
cates t.hat  there  is  still  much  (vidence 
in 'it — 

Soine  policemen  still  refort  to  [ihy.sic.i! 
:  .r.-o  -o  (.btrOn  confossions.  1 1961  Comm'n  on 
f.-.i:  rii^'hts  Rpp.,  Ju!  tice.  pt    ;'■.  17  l 

As  recently  as  1964  a  shockinii  case 
that  never  found  its  way  into  the  law 
lepoi Is  was  brought  to  light  in  New  'Vork. 
A  \oun2  Nepio  was  arrested.  After  in- 
cessant questionmp:- — includins  leading 
questions  by  the  jxilice  to  j^rovide  the  ac- 
cu.sed    with    details    of    the    crime — the 
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youn»?  man  confessed  to  two  notoriously 
brutal  murders  and  a  rape  The  accused 
was  arraigned  lor  trial  It  .seems  cer- 
tain he  would  have  been  convicted  He 
was  saw'ti  only  by  the  fortuUous  arre->: 
of  the  sruilty  party  The  true  perpetrator 
of  these  da.-tardiy  crimes  had  been  ar- 
rested m  connection  with  other  crimes, 
but  wa.s  mimediately  hnked  to  the  double 
murder  and  rape  In  short,  the  police  had 
extracted  by  their  methods  of  .secret  in- 
terrogation a  wholly  false  confession 

That  IS  what  we  are  talking  about  We 
are  laiicinK  about  the  constitutional  safe- 
s'uards  to  protect  against  tortured  con- 
ffs-sions  We  aie  talking  about  the  same 
rights  that  were  fout?ht  for  by  our  fore- 
bears in  Great  Bi  itain  and  dunnij  the 
faund:r.^  days  of  our  own  Republic.  Wf 
are  talking  about  the  development  of  our 
own  constitutional  law 

Without  the  safeguards  prescribed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda  against 
Arizona,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  im- 
proper methods  of  mterrosation  are  not 
oeing  used.  We  can  never  be  suu-  that 
the  innocFiit  are  not  being  abused  and 
m  some  cases  convicted.  All  this  would 
be  tos.%fd  aside  by  the  prop<ments  of  title 
II  Will  the  Senate  allow  it'  I  strongly 
hope  that  the  Senate  d(KS  not  permit  it. 
rue  AntMiT  TO  iterc^L  miranda  %so  m^^llort 

What  I  have  just  related  to  you  :.?  the 
background  a»;ainst  which  the  Miranda 
case  was  decided  I  do  not  think  the 
-strongest  proponent  of  title  II  can  dis- 
pute that  it  IS  ino  law  of  the  land  that 
a  man  should  not  unwillingly  be  con- 
victed out  of  his  own  mouth.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ijr  30  years  tiled  :u  prj- 
■-ect  this  ancient  and  sacred  right  if  An- 
-;lu-Ame:  scan  jurisprudence  by  the  rule 
chat  conIesMoi;s  must  l3e  voiuntary. 
Their  extent nce  with  the  voluntariness 
test  was  totally  unsatisfactory  WiTm  tne 
recused  ..^  taken  into  custody,  he.d  in- 
communicado for  loii^  periods  of  time 
without  the  bt  ne.it  of  coun.'^l.  and  with- 
out beln^^  permitted  to  see  his  family  or 
friends,  it  is  virtually  impossible  lor  him 
to  establu^h  police  abuse  or  that  there 
had  been  a  tjrturtd  confession  It  :^  also 
^  irtually  ur.possible  for  him  to  establish 
whether  he  wa*  advised  ot  his  consti- 
tutional rights, 

The  rules  of  procedure  set  down  m 
Miranda  were  designed  to  meet  this 
i^ed  Exclusion  of  the  confession  was  the 
«Uy  remedy  available  to  the  Court  The 
Mirai.da  case  requires — 

The  dtfeiidant  must  be  advised  that 
he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent  and  that 
anything  he  says  may  be  used  a-;ainst 
hun. 

The  defendant  must  be  advised  that 
he  has  the  r^ht  to  consult  with  a  lawyer 
and  to  have  the  lawyer  present  during 
his  interrogation. 

The  defendant  must  be  advised  that  if 
he  cannot  afiford  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer  will 
be  Hppcmted  tnr  h::r'  tjv  :he  courf 

No  civilized  man  can  seriously  suijgest 
rliat  anythir..;  less  than  these  procedural 
requirements  :s  adequate  to  protect  what 
I  presume  we  ail  acknowledge  to  be  the 
longstanding  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused  On  the  basis  of  the  experience 
'^f  the. .Supreme  Court  with  the  much 
more  flexible  voluntary  standard,  no  rea- 
soi'.able  man  can  seriously  suggest  that 


the  repeal  of  the  Supreme  Courts  j\iris- 
d.ctlon  to  review  the  admualbility  of  a 
coniesslon  in  State  couit  procetd.ncs  is 
anythmg  less  than  an  open  invitation 
to  the  Stale  court  judges  to  ignore  liie 
Miranda  sale  guards. 

It  will  be  m;rep  eted  as  such.  We  know- 
that  If  title  II  IS  adopted,  tach  Slate 
Court  can  do  what  it  will  on  the  is.sue  of 
Voluntariness  I  hope  that  no  Stale  su- 
preme court  Will  e  .me  ti  the  same  con- 
clusions as  the  State  courts  did  m  Bi  own 
against  Mississippi  or  any  of  the  other 
cases  I  have  just  tnumeiateJ  H..wever. 
we  have  no  assurance  that  they  vv.il  not 
do  so. 

Certa  niv  w.-  hLi\e  had  only  22  cases 
tiiat  have  actually  ivachtd  the  Supreme 
<-ourt  Ic.  lev  lew  However,  we  know  that 
wlicn  a  SUte  high  court  realizes  that  it 
can  be  reviewed,  the  attention  it  accords 
to  the  constitutional  rights  oi  an  mdi- 
vidual  will  be  much  more  exact. 

When  we  remove  this  protect. on  from 
the  individual  we  trami;le  on  the  con- 
.-.titutional  rights  which  aie  basic  to  this 
Nation.  I  think  that  it  we  do  so.  with  no 
public  hearings  on  title  II.  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  lawyers  or  law  professors  of 
the  Nation  to  be  heard  in  public  on  the 
matter,  we  wul  be  m  serious  error. 

With  regard  to  Federal  proceedings, 
there  is  a  similar  aiieniM  to  repeal  Mi- 
randa and  Mallory  and  to  limit  junsd.c- 
tional  reMew  The  provisions  ol  section 
3501  of  title  II  IS  an  attempt  to  deslrov 
the  important  .safeguards  erected  in  the 
Miranda  and  Mallory  decisions.  By  mak- 
ing voluntariness  the  .sole  test,  title  II 
can  only  lead  to  chacs  and  coniusion  and 
place  a  huge  additional  burden  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Voluiitanness  was  the  .^ole  test  in  Brown 
against  Mississippi.  According  to  the 
provisions  ol  subsections  a'  and  b'  of 
.section  3501,  the  !)rocedure  m  Federal 
courts  will  be  as  toUows: 

A  prellmmary  determination  of  volun- 
tarmess  of  confession  will  be  made  by 
the  trial  ludge,  outside  the  presence  of 
the  jury. 

In  making  his  preliminary  determina- 
tion the  trial  judge  will  be  required  to 
consider  all  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  confession.  Including  the  toUow- 
ing  specified  factors,  none  of  which  is  to 
oe  conclusive  on  the  issue  of  voluntari- 
ness: 

First  Delay  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment The  delay  could  be  J  months, 
and  It  would  not  be  conclusive  as  to 
Voluntariness. 

Second.  Whether  defendant  knew  the 
nature  of  the  offenae. 

Third.  Whether  the  defendant  was 
.iware  or  advised  of  his  right  to  silence 
or  that  anything  he  said  might  be  used 
against  him. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  defendant  was 
advised  of  his  right  to  counsel. 

Fifth  Whether  the  defendant  had  the 
assistance  of  counsel  during  the  inter- 
rogation. 

If  the  trial  judge  makes  a  preliminary 
determination  that  a  confession  was 
voluntary,  he  must  admit  the  confession 
in  evidence  The  jury  may  then  hear  the 
relevant  evidence  on  the  i.ssue  of  volun- 
tariness and  determine  the  weight  to  be 
accorded  the  confe.ssion 
The  greatest  sin  of  these  provisions  is 


that  they  are  worthless  to  protect  the 
i-V.ils  of  the  accu.--ed  I'iiey  ait-  a  eruel 
hoax  aimed  at  creating  the  illusion  of  a 
constitutional  right,  without  providiim 
tile  right,  .-vi  best  they  provide  sub.stanee 
to  that  right  only  in  the  lui usual  ease 
wnen  a  policeman  present  during  uuer- 
ro.'ation  of  tJie  accused  dtcules  to  testily 
against  ins  fellow  otiicers.  Without  the 
presence  ot  an  attorney  or  other  friend. 
tne  acciLsed  has  no  realistic  opportunity 
to  rebut  exculpatory  police  U'stimony 

Moreover,  ihe  title  II  test  is  a  great 
disservice  to  the  police  The  law  enforce- 
ment officer  today  is  called  upon  to  do 
many  things. 

But.  under  title  II.  he  will  always  be 
unceitain  what  lie  may  do  and  may  nut 
do  The  legality  of  his  conduct  will  de- 
ix-nd  on  what  some  unknown  judge  and 
)Uiy  may  eventually  decide.  Finally,  the 
failure  to  provide  clear  and  easy  to  follow 
procedures  lor  proper  police  conduct  will 
multiply  the  opiJoitunities  nn-  unlair  and 
unfounded  charges  of  illetial  jjolice  con- 
duct and  unlair  and  unfounded  charges 
ot  police  britality. 

Tne  Supieme  Court  made  it  quite  clear 
in  Its  Miranda  opinion  that  its  holdiiin 
was  firmly  grounded  m  the  Constitution 
In  both  liie  briels  and  oral  arKumeni.^. 
the  Ci>urt  was  expressly  n  rmested  to 
withhold  decision  until  legislative  bodies 
acted  upon  the  issue.  The  Court  replied 

Congress  .inu  the  Slates  ,ire  tree  to  develop 
t'leir  own  suicyu.irds  lor  the  privilege,  so  lont; 
.IS  T.hev  .-ire  tllUy  as  effective  as  those  de- 
crlbeti  I  in  the  Court's  holding |  In  inlirm- 
ing  acciii.-d  persons  ot  their  right  oj  .silence 
and  in  .iiliircUnt;  :i  continuous  opportunity 
tu  twer.lie  u  In  .iny  event,  however,  the 
.vsiies  presented  are  of  constUutanal  dlinen- 
:lon3  and  n.Ubi  l)e  determined  by  the  i-ourts 
Thf  admissibility  of  .i  statement  In  the  I:.ce 
ol  .1  claim  that  11  was  obtained  in  violation 
'-■1  the  tielentiant  s  constitutional  rights  is 
.m  lisiie  ri-.(  resolution  of  which  has  long 
.nice  oe.ii  undertaken  by  this  Court 
Juoicial  Bolution  to  problems  of  constltu- 
•liinal  dlinenilon  have  evolved  decade  by  dec- 
.  de  .^  courts  have  been  presented  with  the 
nce.l  to  ifhfi  rre  .•onstllutlonui  rmhts.  they 
have  IciitTi  me.ins  of  doing  su.  That  wm^  our 
rf>«p  -asibiiuy  when  E.scohedo  was  belore  iis 
and  It  :s  our  responiibllltv  todav  Wherr 
'ignts  secured  by  the  Coiis'nfunuri  are  m- 
iiilt'tl.  :n.-r.~  can  be  no  ruic  making  or  leg- 
Illation  -inV)  would  abrogate  thcii'i.  i  Italic 
-idded  I    mi  U  S  .  at  490  491. 

The  Court's  invitation  !n  Miranda  for 
legislatures  to  adopt  ■other  fully  effective 
means"  to  pr  itccl  suspects  iti  the  free 
i-xercise  of  their  constitutional  rights 
cannot  be  used  as  a  iust.fication  tor  tlie 
provisions  now  found  in  title  U.  As  just 
statea.  the  provisions  of  title  II  dilute 
.so  substantially  the  safciiuards  for  these 
rights  as  to  con.stitute  an  abridgment  of 
the  right.  The  mean^:  piv.vide<i  .n  title  II 
are  manifestly  less  effective  than  the 
safeguards  proscribed  in  Miranda. 

MIRA.NUA    \ND    MALLORY    IMPOSE    NO    UNDUE  BfR- 
DEN    ciN    F.FFDCnVE    L.\W    E.NFORCEMtNT 

Certainly,  all  men  would  agree  that  a 
-rood  many  more  people  would  be  con- 
victed of  crimes  if.  every  time  a  crime 
was  committed,  tho.sole  function  of  the 
police  was  to  gj  upon  the  street,  m-ab 
the  first  man  who  came  aum^.  and 
prompt  him  to  confess  But  convictions 
alone  are  not  what  we  .seek,  we  seek 
only  to  convict  the  HUiUy.  Long  ago.  our 
Founding  Fathers  enshrined  in  the  BUI  of 


Hinht^s  ilie  ancient  maxiiii,  Nemo  tenetur 
.-.eipsimi  accu.5ar?.  In  the  words,  as  we 
subscribe,  ol  tlie  flflh  lunendment,  no 
person  ■■.siiall  be  compelled  in  any  crim- 
.nal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  liimself." 
Tins  principle  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Aimlo-Ainencun  accusatory  system 
of  cnminal  justice.  It  represents  our  be- 
lief that  indivKiual  dignity  and  individual 
iieedom  are  important  in  our  system.  It 
lepre.senls  a  belief  that  the  State  must 
iiroduce  evidence  against  an  individual 
oy  lUs  own  mdeix'ndent  labors,  rather 
than  by  the  crujl,  though  simple — very 
>imple — expedient  of  compelling  it  from 
his  own  mouth.  As  Sir  James  Pitzjames 
Stephen  commented  almost  a  century 
ago: 

There  is  a  gre.ti  deal  of  lay.lue.ss  m  It.  It  is 
:;tr  jjleasanter  to  sit  comfortably  ai  the  shade 
]-ubblng  red  pejjoer  :n  the  poor  devil's  eyes 
'.ban  to  )io  iibo\n  in  the  .^im  luuulng  up  evi- 
dence. 

Forty  years  ago.  Justice  Brandeis 
lorcefully  ans,vercd  the  recurrent  argu- 
:iient  that  the  needs  of  law  enforcement 
oatweigh  the  rights  of  the  individual.  In 
Olmstead  against  United  States,  he  said: 
Uecen..y.  security  and  liberty  .dike  demand 
I  hat  >:u\erniiifiu  iifficl.ds  shall  l>e  .subjected 
to  the  s.ime  rules  of  conduct  that  .irc  com- 
mands to  tlie  c.tlzen.  In  a  government  of 
I..WS.  existence  of  the  government  will  be 
.nipenlfrd  if  it  fall.s  to  observe  the  law 
■crupulously.  Our  Govtrnment  :s  the  potent, 
•he  omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  lor  ill, 
.t  teaches  the  whole  jitople  by  its  example. 
C'.-ime  IS  c.jnu.glous.  If  the  Government  be- 
■  imes  a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  contempt  for 
;.iw:  It  invites  every  iniin  ;o  become  a  law 
unto  himself:  It  invites  anarchy.  To  declare 
thai  m  the  .idmttiistratlon  of  the  criminal 
;aw'  the  end  justifies  the  means  .  .  would 
brlhg  terrible  retribution.  Asalnst  that 
pe.-nlciotxs  doctrine  this  Court  should  reso- 
luteiv  .set  Its  face."  277  U.S.  438.  485  il928» 
dlsstiuing  opinion  I . 

This  decision  vas  written  by  Justice 
Brandeis  the  .same  year  the  present  oc- 
(ipant  of  the  chair  l  Mr.  Sponc]  and  I 
were  bjrn.  ana  it  is-  still  the  law  of  the 
land. 

That  the  protections  i^rovided  by  the 
Miranda  case  will  not  hamper  lav/  en- 
forcement la  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
tact  that  these  protections  are  already 
made  avaiiabie  to  criminal  suspects  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Over  the  years  the  FBI  has  compiled  an 
exempiaiy  record  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement while  advi.smg  any  .suspect  or 
arrested  i)er.son.  at  the  outset  of  an  inter- 
view, that  lie  IS  not  lequired  to  make 
a  statement,  that  imy  .statement  may  be 
used  against  him  in  court,  that  he  may 
secure  the  services  of  an  attorney  of  his 
choice  and.  more  recently,  that  he  has  a 
right  to  tree  counsel  il  he  is  unable  to 
i.ay.  In  1952.  J.  Edcar  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  FBI.  Slated: 

Law  enforcement,  however.  In  defeating 
the  cnminal  must  maintain  Inviolate  the 
historic  liberties  of  the  individual.  To  turn 
back  the  crimind.  yet.  by  so  doing,  destroy 
the  dlgnitv  oi  the  individual  would  be  a 
hollow  victory. 

We  can  have  the  Constitution,  the  best 
laws  in  the  land,  and  the  most  honest  re- 
views by  courts — but  unless  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  is  steeped  in  the  democratic 
tradition,  maintains  the  highest  ethics,  and 
makes  its  work  .i  career  of  honor,  civil  liber- 
ties  will   continually — and  without   end — be 


violated.  .  .  .  Tlie  best  protection  oi  civil 
liberties  is  an  alert,  intelligent  and  honest 
law  enforcement  agency.  There  can  be  no 
alternative. 

Mr.  Hoover  continued: 

Special  Agents  are  taught  that  .iny  suspect 
or  arrested  person,  at  the  outset  ol  an  inter- 
view, must  be  advised  that  he  is  not  required 
to  make  a  statement  and  that  any  .'Statement 
given  can  be  used  .igalnst  Inin  in  court. 
Moreover,  the  individual  mu.st  be  inlormed 
that,  if  he  desires,  he  in.iy  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney  of  his  own  choice. 

Similar  to  FBI  iiractices  are  those  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  has  long  jjrovided  that 
no  suspect  may  be  interrogated  without 
first  being  warned  ol  his  right  of  silence 
and  that  any  statement  may  be  used 
against  him.  Denial  of  the  right  to  con- 
sult counsel  during  interrogation  has  also 
been  prohibited  by  military  tribunals. 
Surely  the  rights  we  make  available  to 
our  Armed  Forces  should  be  equally 
available  to  the  citizen  ol  the  United 
States. 

We  need  not  rely  on  sijcciilalion  on  the 
impact  of  the  Miranda  derision  on  el- 
fectivo  law  enforcement.  There  are  two 
studies  publicly  available  toa;.y  aiiu  a 
third  one,  .soon  to  be  iiublisiitd  m  the 
Miciiigan  Law  Review,  wiiicn  a.sse.s.-.  liie 
impact  of  ?.Iiranda  on  pol  c?  pratt:ces 
and  elTcctivcne.ss  in  thiee  .seiii.iaK  iiari.-. 
OI  the  Nation.  One  .study  was  done  at 
the  Yale  Law  School,  me  second  at  Pitt.-- 
burph  University  Law  School,  and  the 
third  here  in  Washnu;ton  at  the  George- 
town Law  Center.  Eucn  ul  th.se  .-tiidifs 
approached  the  problem  Irom  a  different 
perspective  and  tach  cuil-  lo  laentical 
conclusions.  All  lliiee  v.p.itc  that  Miranda 
has  changed  almost  iioihiim  and  that 
police  are  not  really  iu.inpeicd  iii  then 
activities  by  this  decision. 

Besides  their  co-ic1umoii,  these  three 
.studies  have  other  things  in  common. 
Each  was  done  at  a  leading  lesijccted 
l^w  .'^chool  and  and;  r  the  direction  of 
faculty  members  or  .ev:a\  scholar.'-.  Each 
was  extensive  and  itiied  neavily  on  ob- 
servation, interviews,  and  police  records. 
Time,  effort,  and  care  went  into  these 
studies.  Their  conclusions  are  the  best 
evidence  available. 

By  far  the  largest  :uid  most  exten- 
sive of  these  early  scholarly  studies  i.s 
th'  one  done  at  Yale.  The  researchers 
look  the  City  of  New  Haven  as  their  sub- 
ject and  arranged  to  be  present  al  each 
and  every  uiterroiiaiioii  that  look  ulace 
over  a  [I'-riod  of  3  months — a  total  of  118 
questionmgs  w\  re  observe  d.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  can  be  expressed  .simply: 
nothing  much  has  chsnged  in  New 
Haven  .'ince  Miranda:  interrogations 
play  a  limited  role,  m  .solving  crimes: 
and.  the  Miranda  warnings  i^rovide  no 
real  obstacle  to  successful  intc-rro:;ai:on. 
Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  when 
I  served  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Maryland  for  a  period  of  3  years  all 
law  enforcement  agenc.es  under  my  di- 
rection, which  included  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Treasury 
agents,  prostal  inspectors,  and  others,  al- 
ways advised  defendants  that  they  were 
not  required  to  make  a  statement  and 
that  any  statement  they  made  could  be 
used  against  them.  The  warning  did  not 


inhibit  or  limit  our  successful  prosecu- 
tion or  the  enlorcemenl  ol  law. 

One  of  the  most  striknig  lacts  brought 
out  in  this  study  is  the  relatively  small 
part  interrogations  play  in  successlul 
criminal  convictions. 

The  proixinents  of  title  II  always  stress 
the  necessity  lor  interrogation  as  a 
weapon  in  the  jioliee  arsenal.  One  would 
think  that  many  cniiies  are  .solved  pii- 
marily  through  such  successful  interro- 
gation. The  Yale  study  discovered  that 
87  i>ercent  of  the  interrogations  they  ob- 
served were  unnecessary,  usually  becaii.se 
sufficient  independent  evidence  already 
existed  that  would  insuie  conviction. 
When  I  .say  "unnecessaiy.  '  I  am  saying 
unnecessary  for  use  as  evidence  m  a 
criminal  trial.  Again.  I  .should  |K)int  out 
'hat  the  ota:servers  saw  only  those  ca.ses 
where  tlie  i)olice  undertook  an  interroga- 
tion of  the  suspect.  In  many  cases  crimes 
are  .solved  and  suspects  arrested  without 
any  interrogation  being  required.  Yet 
where  the  police  did  interrogate,  the  ob- 
servei-s  concluded  that  the  questioning 
was  not  necessary  iii  almo.'t  :iine  out  of 
10  cases.  How  can  one  .-^ay  that  the  Mi- 
randa wainiiiL'.s.  even  if  they  do  as 
charged,  encoiiiage  .suspects  to  remain 
silent,  are  a  lea]  hindrance  to  the  police 
when  so  often  independent  evidence  ex- 
ists that    can  insure  com'iction? 

N...W  what  about  the  etfert  of  ilie.se 
Miranda  warnings'?  Miranda  lequires 
the  police  t.T  \'.ain  a  susiiect  jinor  to 
q:ie;  ti^'iiin.g  of  hrs  ii'.iht  lo  remain  silent, 
that  ,  'nat  he  dec:-  say  can  be  used  against 
him.  if  his  li'Jit  to  eoun.sel  and  to  couit- 
ap!.>-'^i;ited  c.nun.-el  if  ne  is  mdifent.  The 
IJioiionents  of  title  II  would  have  u.s  be- 
lif'V'^  tliiit  when  the  poMre  iiive  these 
var.iitigs  the  result  's  that  su.spects  .'hut 
U!J  li;;hte'r  than  clams  :ind  never  talk — 
which,  by  the  v.iiy.  i.s  their  I'.b.solute  ccin- 
-titutionai  rinht. 

Well  ivhal  noes  happen?  What  are  the 
lactsV  Fir.>i  ol  all  liie  Yale  researchers 
found  a  :;ond  deal  ot  reluct.'^ nee  on  the 
,)."irt  of  the  New  Haven  jjolicc  to  !'iv<'  the 
v.-arnini'.s.  b:it  thi.s  r,')uld  be  explained  by 
the  fr-ct  that  the  .'tudy  was  run  just  alter 
Miranda  and  the  police  may  iiave  been 
unaware  of  the  rcquircnK  nts  of  the  de- 
cision. In  lact  as  time  went  uv  :lie  num- 
ber and  finality  of  the  wainmsis  did 
increase. 

When  -vvarninL-'s  were  given,  the  Yale 
ieport  concluded  that  they  did  not  re- 
duce the  aniounl  of  talking.  When  they 
compared  a  ■■roup  who  I'cceived  no  warn- 
intis  at  all  with  a  uroup  -.vho  recei\*ed 
■ome  of  the  required  warnineis  they  found 
this  strr.ntie  result  of  the  unwarned 
^;roup.  one- third  made  a  statement  of 
-ome  sort.  Of  the  warned  i;ro'up.  more 
than  one-half  of  the  su.spects  made  a 
:-iaiement.  This  is  p.^yrholoaical. 

At  the  very  least  one  can  say  that 
■-'ivinu  the  warnings  in  New  Haven  was 
no  deterrence  lo  police  interroejation. 
.\gain.  I  can  slate  from  my  experience 
as  the  chief  Federal  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer in  the  State  cf  Maryland  for  3  years, 
that  the  '^■'iving  of  warninci.s  for  Federal 
law-enforcement  agencies  in  Maryland 
was  never  a  deterrent  to  the  giving  of 
statements  by  suspects  or  tho.se  accused, 
or  in  solving  crimes.  Certainly,  the  in- 
cidence of  talking  did  not  fall  as  more 
warnings  were  given,  which  is  the  result 
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tliat  could  be  expected  if  Miranda's  re- 
quirements lilndered  successful  police 
iiUerr)Urtt:on. 

The  study  also  reported  the  subjective 
opinions  of  the  observers  as  to  when  the 
•AiirnMirs  seemed  ro  have  an  effect  on 
the  suspects  A  discernible  effect  was 
found  to  exist  in  only  10  percent  of  the 
cases  and  in  a  imod  number  of  these  in- 
c.minatinK  st.iicments  rtsulled  anyway. 
The  sponsors  ol  title  II  would  have 
us  deprive  suspects  n!  the  knowledge  of 
then-  const, t  itiouai  liulits  to  help  the 
police  obtaui  successful  interroeations. 
Results  such  as  those  I  iiave  outlined  in 
ihe  Yale  study  make  the  nrice  lo  be  paid 
for  this  limited  intcnot'ation  success  ex- 
orbitant to  say  the  least,  and  mit;ht  even 
result  in  fewer  successful  interroaations. 
Before  I  ,'o  on  to  relate  the  flndinus  of 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Geor^ictown  studies 
I  think  a  word  is  in  order  about  a  second 
Yaie  report.  <ine  they  called  a  postscript 
to  their  main  study. 

After  the  Pentagon  demonstration  last 
:.ill  seveial  FBI  men  arrived  on  the  Yale 
campus  iu  aiterni -.ate  laculty  and  stu- 
dents, primarily  at  the  divinity  .school,  in 
du  mvestiiiation  of  possible  violations  of 
Federal  law  Some  21  persons  were  in- 
terrot;ated.  Later  these  21  were  inter- 
viewed by  the  Yale  Ln^v  School  faculty. 

All  21  of  rhe.M  suspects  were  mtelli- 
t,'ent.  well-read  individuals,  almost  everj-- 
.)ne  witli  at  least  one  college  degree. 
These  men  were  lound  to  be  completely 
unaware  jf  the  siiimflcance  of  their 
•.lehts  even  after  the  FBI  atients  yave 
them  ;he  exact  Miranda  warnings. 

This  postscript  at  Yale  c'early  indi- 
cates that  the  dangers  alle  {edly  inherent 
:n  the  tnvint;  (jf  the  Miranda  warnings 
are  overrated  Even  when  a  full  wamint! 
is  given  It  IS  still  inadefniate  to  assure 
an  informed  decision  by  an  educated  man 
as, '0  whether  to  "^peak  or  to  remain  si- 
lent. Only  when  lawyers  sit  down  with 
the  suspect  and  carefully  and  rltaily  tx- 
plam  not  only  the  person's  const. tutionai 
riRht^s  but  also  their  sieniflcance  in  terms 
of  a  later  trial,  does  the  exercise  of  such 
rishts  become  meaningful. 

Aga  n,  I  repeat,  no  one.  least  of  all 
the  courts,  advocates  counsel  to  advise  a 
suspect  at  all  Interrogations  u-ilo.s  he  re- 
quests It.  but  withjut  that  the  Miranda 
warniim-s  themselves  seem  to  be  of  little 
hindrance  to  police  interroKation  Title  II 
would  have  us  think  otherwise. 

The  study  done  at  Pittsburgh  Univer- 
.sity  Law  Schojl  differed  from  the  Yale 
survey  in  method  but  not  in  conclusion. 
Instead  of  reiving  un  ubseiTatuns  of  ac- 
tual police  interrogations,  the  Pittsburgh 
researchers  relied  on  Pitt^sburgh  Police 
Bureau  case  files  and  made  comparisons 
bet  .Veen  results  achieved  before  Miranda 
and  those  achieved  after  Miranda.  The 
basic  conclusion  reached  was  that 
Miianrii  has  not  impaired  the  police  to 
any  significant  extent. 

The  first  finding  made  m  Pittsburgh 
seems  on  the  surface  to  support  the  vie^  s 
of  the  proponents  of  title  II.  The  'ate  at 
which  confe.ssiuns  are  beina  obtained 
after  Miranda  went  down  by  17  percent 
when  compared  to  the  period  just  prior 
to  the  decision  Thus,  unl  ko  the  Yale  re- 
.searchers,  the  Pittsburgh  people  did  find 
that  Miranda  resulted  in  a  dec.i.ie  ui 
confession  rate. 


However,  sjch  a  decline  is  not  the  kev 
i.ssue  Remember  that  thj  Yale  people 
found  interrogations  to  be  unnecessary 
in  87  perci-nt  of  the  ca.ses  where  it  was 
undertaken.  The  really  key  question  is 
w  hether  there  has  been  a  relatid  decline 
111  owiviction  .Tiul  crime  clearance  rates. 
Thtse  were  th;-  questions  asked  in  the 
P:asburKh    lady 

If  cjnfcssion.s  are  icquirtd  to  rain  con- 
vctions,  the.-va  decline  in  conte.s.sion  rate 
.-.Mould  lureci.'t  decline  in  conviction  rate. 
This  was  not  the  ca.se  m  Pittsburgh 
\\  nile  confc'siun  rati.'  fell  17  percent  m 
the  period  alter  Miranda  cor.viction  rate 
remained  con.st?nt. 

Another  findine  of  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
.searchcis  concerned  the  necessity  for 
CDnft.ssions  to  hold  suspects  when  they 
arc  brought  before  a  court.  They  found 
74  individual  cases  where  suspects  re- 
fused to  calk.  Yet  when  these  .>ame  74 
suspects  were  taken  before  the  court  suf- 
ficient evidence  was  present  for  the  court 
to  hiild  73  of  them— all  but  one.  Thus 
PUt.sbtuKhs  survey  supports  the  Yale 
findin«  that  confe.ssions  play  a  veiy  lim- 
ited role  in  crime  solution  The  sole 
thrust  of  title  II  is  to  the  contrary  and 
once  again  the  evidence  refutes  that  view. 
The  Pittsbur^li  research  suspected  that 
If  confession  rate  falls  but  conviction 
rate-  does  not.  then  perhaps  the  ca.ses  are 
being  lost  at  the  iirand  jury  level.  In 
other  words  is  there  a  corresponding  drop 
in  indictments  to  match  the  lo.ss  uf  con- 
fessions'  Thty  round  that  the  grand  jurv 
refused  to  indict  in  a  little  over  2  per- 
cent more  cases  alter  Miranda  than  be- 
fore. So  while  indictments  did  drop,  the 
drop  was  quite  small  and  does  not.  in 
my  opinion,  jur.tify  enactmeiU  of  legis- 
lation that  curtails  riahts  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution  even  if  such  leg- 
islation were  to  be  constitutional 

The  Pittsburgh  survey  also  looked  in- 
to crime  clearance  rate.  A  case  in  Pitts- 
burgli  IS  deemed  cleared  once  the  police 
apprehend  those  tficy  deem  responsible 
tor  the  crime  whether  or  not  they  are 
e.en  convicted  Proponents  of  legislation 
like  title  II  often  contend  that  confes- 
sions are  needed  to  clear  othe.-  ciimes. 
The  figures  in  Pittsburgh  with  its  17  per- 
cent decline  in  confessions  refute  that 
contention  When  the  period  after  Mi- 
randa is  compared  with  the  period  belore 
Miranda,  there  is  hardly  any  difference 
m  the  clearance  rate 

An  effort  was  also  made  in  Pittsburgh 
to  study  what  effect  Miranda  had  on 
court  backlog.  If  Miranda  has  a  limit- 
ing effect,  the  number  of  cases  cleared 
by  iiuilty  pleas  should  decrease  and  thus 
nurt  backlog  should  rise.  The  percentape 
nf  guilty  pleas  rose  over  5  percent  after 
Miranda.  If  there  was  a  limitinK  etfcct 
due  to  Miranda  th.at  rate  should  ha\e 
declined,  not  increased. 

So  once  more  a  sober  and  extensive 
study  refutes  the  position  taken  bv  the 
supporters  of  title  II.  While  confession 
rate  did'  fall  in  Pittsburi^h.  the  other  in- 
dicator, of  Miranda's  effect — conviction 
rate,  inclcfnent  rate,  clearance  rate  and 
court  backlog— all  of  them  .show  cither 
no  corresponduibi  effect  or  a  very  limited 
effect  at  most 

The  third  and  final  study  I  wish  to 
bring   to  the  Senate  s  attention  is  one 


done  here  in  Washington  by  the  Georcf - 
town  University  LkIW  Center.  They  uffnir. 
once  again  that  little  has  rhantitd.  this 
t.me  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  since 
Miranda  became  law. 

Tlie  (Georgetown  project  had  a  totally 
different  method  of  exploration  than 
either  Yale  or  Pittsburgh,  but  the  results 
again  are  similar  This  proiect  examined 
the  records  ol  .i  ycar-lon,4  jJ'O.icct  lu,, 
by  the  Junior  Bar  Association  and  the 
United  Planni;.!.;  OrRanization  to  pro- 
vide le^ial  iTpresentation  for  .suspects  at 
the  precinct  .statioiihou.ses.  Thus  this 
-study  concerned  itself  mo.stly  with 
Miranda's  effect  on  the  1  unctions  and  role 
of  defense  coun.sel  a.s  vvell  as  on  the  de- 
fendant's understanding  of  his  con- 
stitutional riphts.  The  survey  covered  the 
records  of  over  1  COO  telephone  requests 
for  attorneys  as  will  as  interviews  with 
.-evoral  hundred  attorneys  and  defend- 
ants. 

During  the  full  •.  -ai  .:{  the  iiroject 
over  15.000  persons  v  ere  arrested  in  the 
District  ot  Columbia  yet  only  7  i>erccr.' 
of  them  requested  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel even  though  it  was  available  7  day- 
a  week  and  24  hours  a  day.  It  would  seen: 
that  even  if  a  defendant  receives  warr.- 
ings  he  remains  .somewhat  unlikely  to 
seek  the  aid  of  counsel  even  when  it  is 
most  accessible  to  him. 

The  rate  at  which  statements  were 
given  to  the  police  remained  fairly  con- 
stant for  both  the  period  Ix-fore  Miranda 
and  after  Miranda.  Thus  once  aaai:. 
there  is  doubt  cast  on  whether  Miranda 
hinders  the  police  in  obtainms  state- 
ments  from    suspects. 

Georgetown  reported  that  41  percent 
of  those  who  understood  their  ncht  to 
silence  did  not  in  fact,  remain  silent 
Most  of  these  suspects  gave  reasons  like 
di.^trust  of  police-provided  attorneys  or 
preoccupation  -."ith  matters  like  inakinL' 
bond  or  contacting  their  families  for 
making  statements. 

I  have  pone  on  at  length  about  these 
three  studies  because  I  thmk  they  show 
that  much  of  the  rationale  behind  title 
II  is  nothing  but  myth.  Here  are  in  depth 
studies  by  respected  law  schools  that 
cover  three  separate  cities  of  \aryinc  size 
and  crime  rates  and  problems.' Yet  for 
each  city  the  finding  is  the  .-ame.  noth- 
ing much  has  chant-ed  since  Miianda. 

These  studies  al.so  point  up  the  crucial 
delect  in  many  of  the  reports  and  studies 
relied  on  by  the  proponents  of  title  II 
It  is  just  not  enough  to  gatie  Miranda  s 
impact  on  law  enforcement  by  the  single 
measure  of  the  incidence  of  statements 
obtained  The  real  impact  can  only  be 
determined  by  examining  the  elTect  on 
conviction  rates,  indictments,  and  crime 
clearance  The  only  studies  that  ha\e 
gone  into  those  elements  are  unanimous 
in  ttieir  hndmts  that  the  much  bally- 
hooed  detrimental  impact  of  Miranda  is 
nothing  more  ttian  a  myth.  It  is  a  myth 
'hat  iias  gone  on  imexposed  far  too  long. 
The  myth  is  such  that  the  Senate  now 
debates  a  bill  to  roll  back  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  order  to  remedy  these  mythi- 
cal   problems 

I   submit   that   th.e   myth   is   not   that 
Miranda  hinders  law  enforcement,  it  has 
been    shown    not    to    have    that    effect 
Rather  the  myth  is  that  the  ixjlic?  need 
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confessions  to  sol\e  (runes.  The  studies 
I  liave  related  here  today  'xpo.se  that 
ir.vth.  Far  more  often  than  not  confes- 
sions are  used  to  naii  down  already 
.solved  cases;  thev  are  rarely  needed.  Even 
when  needed.  Miranda  warnings  liardly 
have  acted  as  <  tTectne  (:ei<>rrents. 

IndtM^d.  Miranda   it.self  and   its  tlree 
eompaniun  ci'.ses  present  ;.'.ranhtc  t  xani- 
ples  of  the  exaggeration  of  the     need" 
lor  confessions.   In  each  case,   law  en- 
forcement  (officers    had   developed    -ub- 
.^tanlial  other  evidence  against  the  de- 
fendants before  conductinc  the  interro- 
.ations    lield    Mi\aiid    by    the    Supreme 
Court.     Thus.     Miranda.     Vicnera.     and 
We.slover    had    hwn    inontihed    i.v    eve- 
,\  itno.s.ses.  Maiked  bills  iiom  Mi"  robbed 
bank  iiad  been  lound  m  V/i  .«^i over's  car. 
:\rticlcs  :.t*;le:-.  ^rnm  several  robbery  vic- 
tims had  been  found  in  Stt  wart's  home 
The   exaggeration   of   ihe   ■need"    for 
confessions  is  further  illust-ated  bv  the 
-ub.seouer.t  historv  of  the  lour  Miranda 
defendants.  Mirarida   himself  was  con- 
victed in   .^ri/or.a   m  February   1967  <.>n 
•h"  -ame  two  counts  I'l  'r.idnai-pin;:  :.nd 
.lue     ^  "ith     which     he     was     on'raially 
rhaiged  ar.d  rec(  ived  'iie  same  sentence 
■  <i  concurrent  terms  ul  20  to  30  years  on 
rach  cou.it.  viihoul   tne  illeeal  eonf^s- 
slon.  Visnera  pleaded  guiUy  in  New  ''j'ork 
'o  an  indictment  charuin.g  a  los.ser  inb- 
ijcry    nffen.se.   and    was   sentenced    to   a 
.,rison  term  i-f  7'..  to  10  '.ears   Westovt  r 
",as  convicted  in  Febniaiy  ir;57  yn  the 
-  une  two  counts  of  bar.k  robbery,  and 
ect'ivrd  the  spr:e  sentence  of  cors-^cu- 
•ive  15-vear  I'rison  terms  on  each  cour;' 
.Stewart  has  not  yet  been  letri.^d  on  the 
cnainal  charges  of  lobbery  ai'd  murder, 
ior  which  he  had  been  i)rcvious!y  (cn- 
',  icted  and  sentenced  to  death.  However,  a 
motion  to    supi^ress  .'-'.idence  in  the  ca.«e 
.'.as  deni.^d  in  November  1967:  after  sev- 
'lai  contiiiuanccs  ilie  trial  has  bf^en  .-ct 
:or  this  monin. 

Thus,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  lour 
Mirai.da  ca.ses  that  the  decis  on  of  the 
.Supreme  Court  has  lostr^rcri  less  effec- 
'ive  law  entorcenient.  Nor  is  there  any 
■ustiTcation  for  the  many  extreme  state- 
ments su'ipestinc  that  all  admissions  will 
be  excluded.  Sec  for  example:  O'Toole  v. 
Scarfati.  386  F.  2d  168  ■  1st  Cir.  1967', 
statement  to  prosecutor  by  city  official 
-iven  chance  to  explain  deficiencies  held 
,i('mi:ssible:  United  States  v.  Adler.  380  F. 
_d  917  •2d  Cir.  1967  i.  volunteered  state- 
:nen'.s  to  FBI  agent  exairining  books  of 
■usp"ct's  corporation  iield  admissib'e: 
rniteC  Statea  v.  Gibson  '4th  Cir.  > — our 
circuit — March  1.  1968.  discussion  of 
-toien  car  by  defendant  after  State  no- 
.:ce  officer  asked  him  to  step  out.side  held 
,  dmi.ssible:  Yatrs  v  United  States.  334 
F  2d  .586  '.5th  Cir.  1968'.  str.tements 
made  to  hotel  manager  holding  suspect 
11  conversation  iiending  arrival  of  FBI 
held  admissible:  United  States  v.  Ac/y. 
375  ?'.  2d  94  6th  C:r.  1967  >.  incriminat- 
ing reply  to  question  asked  by  alcohol  tax 
-.';ent  held  admi.ssiblc:  United  States  v. 
ilnlmcs.  387  F  2d  781  '7th  Cir.  1968'. 
-tatcment  to  Selective  Service  clerk  held 
.idmissible:  Frohmann  v.  United  States. 
:i80  F.  2d  832  '8th  Cir.  1967  >.  statement 
!o  internal  revenue  agent  making  crimi- 
r.al  investigation  held  admissible:  Wil- 
liams V.  United  States _  381  F.  2d  20  '9th 


Cir.  19671.  fal.se  .statements  to  border- 
!  ressing  guards  lield  .idnu.ssible:  Marcs 
V.  United  States.  383  F.  2d  811  '10th.  Cir. 
1967',  statement  to  i"BI  bv  suspect  iree 
to  leave  held  admissible:  .ilien  v.  United 
States  <DC.  Cir.'  Ja:'.uary  2.5.  1968. 
statement  made  durum  detention  alter 
failure  to  produce  auto  it  l;i.si ration  held 
adin.;;sibie. 

riie  evidence  that  .vLianda  and  Mal- 
lorv  have  not  itud  v.iU  not  liave  ;:ny  .sig- 
ir.f.cant  adverse  impact  on  eliecti.e  law 
enl.ircement  is  .ibsolutely  .iverwheliniirz. 
To  be  sure,  there  nny  oe  some  artiuments 
t'j  support  the  \ie'.  that  i.'vo'onged.  se- 
cret, ir.communicado  interrogation  may 
make  the  policeman's  job  easier.  But  the 
inilance  between  :lir  iiuh.t  of  ihe  individ- 
ual to  remain  siient  Mid  the  collective 
rmht  HI  the  Stale  \vi<s  .-truck  lon^;  aiio 
Willi  the  adoption  )!  he  iifth  .uid  14th 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Censtituu.jn 
Tlie  embodiment  ci  ih.ese  'ights  in  our 
fundamental  law  v.a.s  the  iisult  of  sev- 
eral liundred  ytar.^  txperie;":ce  v.ulh  the 
inr.uisitorial  approach  to  criminal  .iuris- 
orudenee.  The  Senate  uuulit  net  ca.st  Ih? 
C.'iistitution  r..side. 
;  vi  WM-,::.;-;  Trs:i;,:    ny--the  r.r.rEAi.  I'K  w\i)r 

F';r  ihe  .-ain,'^  reasons  •  numerated  m 
:ny  earlier  d:scu.ssion  oi  conlcssiors.  the 
provision;;  )f  i'tle  II  iverrulins  United 
Stati.s  against  Wade  ei.d  its  pro'ieny  Vs 
uncoiustJtut'onal.  S"(ti.rn  :.503  is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  o 'cisi.ons  in  United 
.■States  again.st  Wade.  Gilbert  against 
California,  and  Stovall  a'.'ainst  Denno. 
In  Wade  and  Gilbert,  the  Suin-eme  Ciurt 
h 'Id  that  a  prct:ia!  lineup  at  winch  u 
defendant  is  exhibited  'o  an  identifying 
■vitne.ss  is  a  critical  singe  of  a  criminal 
iir-^sccutiou  and  the  u-eused  must  be  ac- 
f0''ded  due  process  of  Lue:  to  nisure  tfiis 
result  he  is  ■  ntitled  to  ;ne  irresenee  ar.d 
resistance  "i  c.Tur.sel.  The  iJrescPcc  cf 
eo'iirsel  durina  lineuDs  v.'as  Icund  to  be  a 
.sate.-Tuard  necessary  to  insure  that  ihe 
rccu.sed  was  accorded  due  :':ocess  ot  lav%' 
as  required  bv  the  ffth  and  14tn  airiord- 
ments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 

In  Stovall.  the  C'.^urt  hf^ld  'hat.  <  ven 
though  the  V/f.de  decn^i.in.s  wps  not  to 
be  npphcd  retroactively,  luv.ups  in  penri- 
ng  cases  must  r.ieet  d'lc  procss  require- 
ments. Decisions  like  Stovall  indicate. 
contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  II.  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  in  fact  highly  ser.sitive  to  the 
problems  and  needs  -.f  lav  enforcement. 

Title  II.  by  providing  that  eyewitness 
testimony  .shall  be  admissible  regardless 
of  the  underlying  circumstances,  if  en- 
acted, will  put  the  V.^.  ."^^enate  on  record 
for  the  proposition  that  the  criminally 
accused  are  not  entitled  to  due  jn-ocess  of 
law  during  a  lineup,  L-et  m^  examine. 
very  briefly,  the  gravity  of  this  position. 

In  the  Wade  decision  itself,  the  Su- 
preme Court  discussed  at  length  the 
grave  potential  for  pre.iudice  and  mis- 
carriage of  .iustice  inherent  in  lineup 
procedures.  Eyewitnesses  to  crimes  are 
notoriou.sly  subject  to  mistaken  identifi- 
cations. Frequently,  their  opportunity 
for  observation  at  the  time  of  the  crime 
was  insubstantial.  At  the  lineup,  they 
are  highly  susceptible  to  suggestion. 
whether  intentional  or  not.  based  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  prosecutors  or 
police  present  the  suspect  for  identifica- 


tion. Where  tlu-  '.ictim  himself  i.s  tin-  \'H- 
r.e.ss.  the  hazard  to  ob.ie>ctive  ident'hca- 
tion  IS  even  furtiier  mcrea.sed.  bccau..o  of 
I  lie  turbulent  and  po.ssibly  \engetui  emo- 
tional ;itt;tude  of  the  witness. 

One  (Xpert  authority  quoted  by  He 
Sui)r.  nie  Court  lias  given  graphic  ex- 
amples ol  eases  in  winch  lio.ssIv  ur.lair 
r.r.eups  were  conducted. 

In  :i  Canuiliall  ciise  .  the  ilelciiclani  hiut 
l>oen  iii<-l:orl  cut  of  a  Une-iq)  ui  six  men,  ot 
uliieli  he  w:s  the  only  Oriental.  In  other 
<  ases,  1  hlackhairecl  ,siispccL  was  plaecti  ui  a 
group  of  liuht-liairecl  persons,  tail  suspects 
have  ■  I  ;:ii  iiiaile  i.j  stand  wuh  slic^rt  hj!;- 
suspe  IS.  aiifi  in  a  ciise  where  the  |arpetrar..r 
•  if  a  (Time  was  known  to  be  ;■  \ixuh.  a  siis- 
pecl  undor  twenty  wn.s  pl:iced  In  a  linc-iip 
with  live  ,nher  persons,  iill  of  v.isom  v.ro 
..jM  r  forty 

Once  an  ey.-'wituess  has  ir.ckeei  a  sus- 
pect from  a  Imeui).  the  witness  easily  be- 
comes totally  committed  to  the  identifi- 
caion  and  at  ttial  is  frequently  unable  lo 
d;,.tinguish.  between  the  supposed  iden- 
tification .elating  to  t!io  crime  aiid  tl.e 
identification  at  the  hneup.  11  is  •. :  i  v 
unlikely  that  once  havmii  made  an  iden- 
lificalion  n  an  unfair  lineup  he  v.ill  lo 
bach  on  his  word.  Th.c  Supreme  Court 
did  not  believe  that  cjvili.-.ed  men  nor  a 
civilized  nation  could  ;  ondonc  such  un- 
fair tactics  by  its  officials.  Accordin;-'ly, 
io  I  ro\id:'  ^  m.jdicum  ul  pr.iltction  lor 
the  atetjsed  durtn;'  this  stage  of  the  crim- 
n.a;  livjcceaui'i.  it  required  'hat  the  ac- 
cused have   ihe  a.-;-' istance  of  counsel. 

Tlicre  IS  no  basis  for  .su'iuestinii  tliat 
Wade  IS  likely  to  jilace  an  undue  burden 
(jn  effective  law  enforcement.  The  Cou;  t  ^ 
su:.'pestcd  a  vaiicty  of  procedures  which  . 
(ould  tonvin'.ntly  be  u.sed  by  la.v-i  i.- 
forcemrnt  otficrs  lo  assure  fair  and  im- 
liartial  lineups.  It  al.so  suugested  appro- 
priat''  alternative  jjroccduies  that  could 
be  u.se.d  in  circumstances  wiieie  Ihe  ore:  - 
ence  of  the  suspect's  rour.sel  at  a  mcup 
was  hkelv  to  cause  prejudicial  delay  or 
obst*'ucli0i.  ''1  pohce  procedu.es. 

The  Wade  opinion  offers  workable 
'^  uidelines  for  achi':'vinu  a  ica.sonable  ac- 
commedat'm;  between  the  neeei:-  -  '  lav- 
enforcement  and  the  constitutional 
ri'ihts  of  the  accused.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  study  has  yet  been  made  of  'he 
impact  of  Wade  on  law  (  ntorcement  C-r- 
tainlv.  there  is  no  empirical  (  vidence  iliat 
the  Wade  decision  has  hamipered  law  en- 
forcement. Ac;ain  T  wish  to  i  mphasizc  the 
Mew  that  Ijeiore  the  Senate  » esses  a.side 
the  fundamental  ir^hts  of  the  accused,  it 
.should  act  on  some  lational  basis.  A 
•eneral  dissatisfaction  with  the  Supreme 
Court  is  no  basis  for  strikinr'  out  blmdlv. 

Our  own  abhorrence  of  the  riots  and 
crimes  in  the  streets  is  no  reason  for 
strikin'-  out  blindly.  In  these  circum- 
stances. I  submit,  the  repeal  of  Wade  by 
act  of  Congress,  just  as  repeal  of  Mi- 
randa, would  not  only  be  unconstitu- 
tional, but  unwine  and  highly  i^remature. 
and  would  add  nothing  to  effective  law 
enforcement  in  our  Nation  today. 

.^DnmoN.M,    I  r:GAL    SCHOLAaS    rONDEMN    TITLE 
II    OF    CRIME    PILL.    S,    917 

Mr.  President,  on  .April  19,  I  v.Tote  to 
law  .schools  across  the  country  calling 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
the  i5ropo.sed  omnibus  crime  bill,  S.  917, 
which  is  now  pendliig  before  the  Senate. 
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In  my  letter.  I  asked  for  views  regarding 
the  wisdom  and  the  constitutionality  of 
the  provisions  o:  title  II. 

To  date.  I  have  received  responses  from 
38  law.  schools,  signed  by  206  legal  schol- 
ars, including  Jl  law  school  deans.  All  of 
these  letters  express  the  opinion  that  title 
II  should  not  be  enacttd  into  law 

I  h.ive  previously  read  into  the  Record 
IfttfTs  irjin  33  law  schools  The.se  letters 
appear  in  the  Records  of  Monday,  April 
29.  at  page  10888.  Wednesday.  May  1.  at 
page  11234;  and  FV.day  May  3  at  page 
11746  Today.  I  wl.sh  to  read  into  the 
Rei  ord  additional  letter;-,  I  have  received. 
To  date,  law  schools  from  which  I  have 
iit-ard  are  the  following: 

B  »stDn  College  Law  School.  Brighton. 
^Ia.^s 

University  of  California  School  of  Law 
at  Davis,  Calif 

University  of  California  School  of  Law 
at  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

California  Western  University  School 
of  Law.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Chas':^  College  School  of  Law.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Law, 
Ch.icago.  Ill 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of 
Law.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Duke  University  School  of  Law.  Dur- 
ham. NC 

Emory  University  School  of  Law.  At- 
lanta. Ga. 

George  Wa.'^hington  University  Na- 
tional Law  Center.  Wa.'hington.  DC 

Georgetown  University  Law  Center. 
Wa.^hington.  DC 

Gonzaga  University  School  of  Law, 
Spokane.  Wash. 

Harvard  University  Law  School.  Cam- 
biidije    Mass 

Indiana  University  School  of  Law. 
Bloomington.  Ind 

University  of  Kansas  School  of  Law. 
L  I  w  re  nee  Kans. 

Ljyola  University  School  of  Law.  Los 
A:!iri':e.5.  Calif 

Univcrsitv  of  Maine  School  of  Law. 
Finland.  Maine. 

Unnersitv  r'  Marvland  School  of  Law. 
Baltimore.  Md 

Unive'-sity  of  Mich^jan  School  of  Law. 
Ann  Arb-^r.  Mich 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law. 
Columbia.  Mo 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law. 
K  'nsiis  City.  Mo. 

University  of  New  Mexico  School  of 
Lnv.  .Albuq'ierque.  N   Mex 

Universty  of  North  Dakota  School  of 
L'vv    Grand  Forks   N    Dak 

University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
I.iw  C!-apelF'!I.  NC 

Northeastern  University  School  of 
Law     Bistjn.  Mass 

University  of  Oklahoma  College  of 
L?\S-.  Norman.  Okla 

University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law. 
Kucene.  Oreg 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Lnv.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Rutgers.  The  State  University.  School 
of  Law   Camden  N  J 

Universitv  of  South  Dakota  School  of 
Law,  VeimiUion,  S  Dak 

Southern  University  Law  School. 
Baron  Rouge.  La. 

Stanford    University    School   of    Law- 
Stanford.  Cahf 


University  of  Tennessee  School  of  Law. 
Knoxville.  Tenn 

University  of  Tulsa  College  of  Law. 
Tul.sa.  Okla 

University  of  Utah  College  of  Law.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

University  of  Virginia  School  ot  Law. 
Charlottesville.  Va. 

West  Virginia  University  College  of 
Law.  Morgantown.  W    Va 

Yale  University  School  of  Law.  New- 
Haven .  Conn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
ditional letters  which  I  have  received 
from  faculty  members  at  the  Georgetown 
University  L^w  Center.  Indiana  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law-.  University  of  Maine 
School  of  Law,  Universitv  o!  Oklahoma 
College  of  Law-.  Rutgers,  the  State  Uni- 
versity. School  of  Law.  University  of 
Utah  College  of  Law-,  and  Yale  Law 
School,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRo 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Georgetown 
UNrvER.srTT  Law  Center. 
WasHington.  D  C  .  May  3.  I96f. 
Hon   Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
US   St-natr. 

Commttee  on  thr  Judiciary. 
Washingtori,  D  C 

De.\r  Senator  Tydings  We  write  for  tlie 
purpose  oi  urging  the  defeat  oi  Title  II  of 
the  s<3-c:illed  Omnibus  Crime  Control  .md 
Safe  Streets  bill.  Our  posltlun  with  respect  to 
this  leglsUitlon  is  well  stated  by  Professor  A. 
Kenneth  Pye  of  the  Duke  University  School 
of  Law  in  his  letter  of  April  26.  addressed  to 
you 

We  stress  that  those  portions  of  Title  II. 
(.Section  3501  and  3603)  which  would  abro- 
gate the  Supreme  Courts  Interpretations  of 
tUe  Fifth  md  Sixth  Amendments  in  the 
Miranda.  Wade,  and  Cilbi-rt  decisions  are 
pliunlv  unconstitutional,  .^s  Professur  Pvp 
points  out.  the  supremacy  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  final  arbiter  of  the  mp;ining  of  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  doubted  By  attempt- 
ing to  abolish  these  decisions,  the  Congress 
flouts  the  balance  of  powers  wiuch  is  '.he 
heart  of  our  constltutii^nal  government 

Proponents  of  Title  II  may  point  fj  the 
language  of  Miranda  .lad  Wade-  s-aggesung 
that  Congress  and  the  States  are  at  liberty 
to  develop  workable  safeguards  for  imple- 
pientlng  the  Fifth  and  Sl.xth  Amendment 
rights  uf  an  accused  during  custodial  inter- 
rogation and  pretrial  lineups.  The  fallacy  in 
this  argument  la  that  Sections  3501  j\nd  3503 
completely  f.ill  to  provide  even  minimal  s;ife- 
guards.  Tl;e  i-onclusion  is  inescapable  that 
these  prov'islons  ccntemplnie  derogation  and 
.ibrogatkJii.  rather  than  implementation,  of 
the  decisions  In  M:raiida.  Mr  Chief  Justice 
Warren  observed  --Where  rlglits  secured  bv 
the  Constitution  are  involved,  there  can  be 
no  rule  making  or  legislation  which  would 
abrogate  them." 

The  other  provisions  of  Title  II  overturn- 
ing uxe  ScNarib-Mal'.OTy  Doctnne  and  divest- 
ing lower  federal  cuurti  of  jurisdiction  to 
entert  iln  collateral  attacks  on  State  court 
criminal  Judgments  are  both  constitution- 
ally suspect  ind  unwise  It  Is  regrettable  that 
the  pendecv  of  this  bil  before  the  Judlciarv 
Committee  received  so  little  publicity,  and 
that  Interested  persons  have  not  had  time 
to  develop  the  kinds  of  analysis  so  sorely 
needed  for  reasonable  congressional  con- 
sideration of  legislation  of  such  vast  and 
unprecedented  implications.  We  believe,  fnr 
example,  that  available  empirical  data  will 
not  demonstrate  that  the  Mallory  rule  has 
slgniftcantly  impeded  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment activity  In  the  federal  system.  We  aJso 
believe  that  the  availability  of  federal  habeas 


^-  Tpus  to  st.ite  prisoners  Is  an  mdl.'-ppnbab.f 
bulwark  against  procedural  arbitrariness  aiid 
injustice  in  the  .States 

In  short,  we  believe  that  enactment  ot 
Title  11  would  seriously  Jeop.irdlze  the  right.'* 
of  all  accused,  -"itatf  and  iediT.il,  jitnlty  aiul 
innocent,  and  would  n^pre.sent  a  retreat  •.. 
principles  of  law  enforcement  and  crlmiiiii: 
procedure  long  since  discredited  and  con- 
sidered repugnant  to  the  concept  of  equal 
justice  in  a  clylllzed  society. 
Very   truly   yours. 

Addison  M.  Bowman. 
Associate   Pro/is.for  of   Law    iCrimiiial 
Ju.\ticr  I  . 

Samusl  Dash, 
professor  of  Law   {Criminal  Justicei 

John  G   MfHi'HY   Jr  . 
Associate  Protrs.ior  of  Laii-   [Co-Direc- 
tor. Legal  /nfi'rn.s'np  P'ogram) , 
John  R.  Schmertz, 
Aii.-iOCiate     Profi.ssor     of     Law      [Pro- 
cedure   and    Evidence  \ . 

Joseph    M.   .'-^nee.   S  J  . 
Professor  of  Law  {Constitutional  Law). 

The  University  of  Oki.ahoma. 

.S'omian.  Okla..  .Ifaj/  1.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D    Tydings. 

US.    Srnatr.    Committre    on    the    Jutliaat- 
Wa.'itnriqtori    D  C 

Dear  Se.nator  Tydings:  In  response  'o 
your  letter  I  Inqulretl  of  my  collesigues  \v:t;i 
respect  to  their  views  regarding  the  wisdom 
of  the  pro[X)se<l  legislation. 

Two  members  ol  the  laculty  l<x)k  the  po- 
sition that  the  faculty  ;is  a  w.hole  should  ex- 
press no  opinion  until  each  member  h.ui 
the  opportunity  to  studv  the  problem  care- 
fully. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  faculty 
expressed  the  view  that  we  as  the  faculty 
should  express  a^'reeinent  -.vith  the  views 
which  you  stated  Two  members  ol  the  lac- 
ulty who  expressed  agreement  with  your 
views  did.  however,  disagree  on  the  habea.s 
corpus  point  involved  in  S902ia)  and  ob- 
served tliat  they  could  not  see  why  the  Court 
caiuioi  adequately  review  questions  alter 
presentation   to  the  stale  courts. 

In  summary  It  Is  fair  to  sjiy  that  twelve 
members  of  the  laculty  and  I  substantial!' 
agree  with  the  views  which  you  expressett 
m  your  letter. 

Vour  truly. 

EuGENi:  KiNTZ.  Dean. 

InliaNa  University. 

School  of  Law. 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  May  2,  1368. 
Senatcir  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Waslungton.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  have  delayed  a 
response  to  your  letter  of  .\prll  19th  abtut 
Title  II  of  S.  917  until  I  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  some  oi  my  col- 
leagues. As  you  might  have  expected,  out  oi 
these  discussions  emerges  the  clear  view 
that  Title  11  contains  provisions  that  are 
certainly  unwise  and  in  some  aspects  iin- 
cijiistifitlonal. 

We  believe  the  policies  reflected  in  the 
M'randa,  Mallnry.  and  Wade  decisions  are 
sound.  To  the  extent  that  the  safeguards 
imposed  by  these  decisions  render  more  dif- 
ficult the  procuring  of  convictions,  we  feel 
this  is  a  legitimate  price  to  pay  for  the  preF- 
erv>.tlon  of  fundamental  decencies  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  If  the 
Congress  wishes  to  eliminate  saleguards 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  determined  to 
be  constitutional  rights,  we  believe  tiiat 
formal  amending  processts  should  be  In- 
voked .\side  Irom  this  procedure,  it  might 
be  appropriate  for  the  Congres^s  to  conduct 
extensive  fact-finding  hearings  to  determine 
the  actual  Impact  on  police  operations  and 
criminal  prosecutions  of  the  decisions  m 
Miranda,  Mallory  and  Wade    The  findings  of 
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such  an  investigation  might  assist  the 
Sujjrenie  Court,  it  ,u  .  later  time  it  is  dis- 
posed to  reroMsider  its  holdings  in  the  rel- 
evant c.-.se.s  To  attempt  constitutional  re- 
ylslon  by  statute,  .is  .seems  to  be  the  effort  of 
Title  II  of  S  917.  liivite.s  an  unfortunate  con- 
frontation ol  the  legislative  and  judicial 
powers  that  cannot  fail  to  undermine  respect 
for  the  Supreme  Court  and  possibly  lor  the 
Congress  as  '.veil. 

We  are  .iware  of  the  dillicilt  constitu- 
tional questions  involved  in  the  a.s.'-ertion 
of  legislative  power  to  restrh-t  tlie  review 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  and  to 
..bollsh  Ferier.il  hulieas  corpus  jurisdiction 
over  state  criminal  Ciinviction.':..  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  however,  tliat  Congressional 
control  oyer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  may  l)e  excrcl.-ed  so  ext-'iislvelv  .is 
to  prevent  etfectUn  a.ssertion  and  imple- 
mentation of  ncht';  I'uaranteed  by  the  Con- 
-stltution  1  f  the  United  St.ttes  That  such  a 
risk  is  Implicit  in  ihe  elimination  of  Federal 
review  of  state  determinations  of  voluntar- 
iness is  well  illu.'-trated  by  such  recent  dcci- 
>loiis  as  Berrfier  y.  .Alabama.  88  .S.  Ct.  189. 
;  nd  Broot.-.«  y    F'nruia.  88  S    Ct.  .541. 

We  wnuUl  strontjly  support  your  efforts 
within  tlie  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
.Senate  itself  to  .sssure  the  elimination  of 
rule  II   if  S  HIT 

Your  sincerely. 

WiLMAM   B    Harvey.   Dean. 


u.niver  itv  oe  \?aine. 

School  of  Law. 
Portland.  r.Iaiiir.  May  'J.  19fi8- 
Hon.  JoSEPM  D     Ivdingb. 
US.  Senate. 

Coyrimittrc  on  the  Judu-.arji, 
Washnigton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  TvdIngs:  I  liave  Ju.st  lind 
an  opporttuuty  to  read  Title  II  of  S.  917.  'he 
Crime  Control  a;:d  Sale  Streets  bill. 

The  attack  i^:i  nianci.iuiry  lair  procedures 
,is  a  [jrerequi-nlc  to  adnii.'-E.bilitv  of  confes- 
sions is  extrcmclv  disturbing.  The  procedural 
rules  which  i)rop'>=ed  sections  3501  and  3502 
aro  apparently  tie.ciKned  to  reverse  are  j^er- 
haps  the  only  v.;.y  of  assuring  fair  trpntnitnl 
for  <-nminal  deienriants.  In  particular,  it 
would  seem  that  the  right  'o  cotinsel  (or  a 
iinowmg  and  fully  volu!-t.';r\-  waiver  of  that 
rit;htt  is  not  only  an  essential  protection 
:or  the  poor  .md  uneducated,  but  Is  probably 
constitutionally  required : 

Since  woiltln-  .ml  educ.acci  •'erson.'^  't:now 
of  their  right  to  remain  silent  until  con- 
sulting '.vlth  counsel,  a  lack  of  v.-arning  to 
the  poor  and  'ineducatcd  constitutes  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection:  and 

It  .seems  realisticilly  trtie  'h.it  the  consti- 
tutional richt  'o  c.iuiifel  extends  back  to  The 
interrogation  stage  of  criminal   proceedings. 

Howeyer.  I  ;im  most  distressed  by  proposed 
section    2256,    wh.ich   would    seek   to   abolish 
"deral    habeas   corpus   Jurisdiction   !n   stale 
'■nmlnal  cases. 

The  pnvilPL'e  ot  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
.5  enshrined  In  the  Constitution,  and  stems 
:rom  the  Magna  Charta,  The  Writ  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  iire.itest  protection  of 
individual  rights  existiii),-  in  .■\nglo-American 
law. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  purpart  to  say  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  r.mnot  have  a 
United  Stalls  ronrt  determine  the  question 
of  whet'.ier  thev  were  imprisoiied  in  violation 
of  the  United  State';  Constitution,  it  Is  not 
certain  that  individual  rights  would  suffer 
,'reatly:  no  do-abt  the  Supreme  Court  would 
izrant  certiorari  more  freely,  at  the  expense 
of  other  types  of  cases.  But  by  an  attack 
upon  habeas  corpus,  the  Congress  would 
■iring  itself  Into  disrepute. 

I    hope   that   the   Committee  rejects   these 
backward-IookinK  proposals. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DAyiD  J,  Halperin. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 


Rt'TCERS  Unui:rsitv. 

School  of  Law. 
Camden,  N  J  .  April  29,  I'JGS. 
Senator  Joseph  D    Ivuings. 
U.S.    Senate.    Committee    on     tlie    JitdUiary, 
Wa.'ihzugton,  DC. 
Dear   Senator   Tydings:    I    .un    writing   in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  April   U)th.  Luke  you. 

I  .im  distressed  by  tho.se  provisions  ol  Title 

II  of  S.  917.  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Bill,  which  purport  to  overturn 
the  Miranda.  Wade  and  Mallory  decisions, 
remove  federal  apf)ellate  jurisdiction  To  re- 
view state  court  decisions  admitting  conles- 
slons,  remove  federal  apjielate  jurisdiction  to 
review  both  stale  and  lederal  cases  ..dmitllng 
eyewilness  identification  testimony,  and  abol- 
ish federal  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  over 
state  criminal  convictions. 

While  I  think  that  .ill  The.se  features  of 
the  bill  are  unwise  and  that  m.tny  of  them 
present  the  most  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems, iUid  consequenllv  hojie  that  all  of  them 
will  be  stricken  Irom  the  bill.  I  am  p.irtlc- 
ularly  distressed  oyer  those  ijrovlEions  w-hich 
limit  the  Junsdiction  of  the  lederal  courts. 
Most  questionable,  in  my  opinion,  .je  those 
provisions  of  .Section  3501  which  would  re- 
move appellate  junsdiction  Irom  the  .Su- 
preme Court  and  the  United  St.ites  Court 
of  Appeals  to  review  state  decisions  admit- 
ting confe.ssions  and  both  f(>deral  and  stat-e 
decisions  admitting  eyewitness  TdentlHciition 
testimony.  The  point  is  not  whether  Congress 
has  power  to  limit  the  .ipiiellale  jurisdiction 
of  ihe  Supreme  Court,  This  is  uncertain.  See 
Hart.  Tlie  Power  of  Congress  to  Liinit  tlie 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts:  An  Ej-- 
crc.se  in  Dialectic.  (36  Hary.  L.  Rev  1362.  1365 
(  19531  ;  Hatner.  Congress. onul  Power  over  the 
Appellate  Jurisdii'tiun  of  the  Suvreme  Court. 
109  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  167  1 19601,  The  point  Is 
that  this  is  chantring  the  releree  in  ord^r 
to  obtain  a  referee  who  inay  be  more  favorr 
able  to  the  views  of  those  tiolntt  the  chantf- 
ing.  Even  if  constitulion.illy  pernil.ssible.  this 
Is  InconslEtent  with  the  framework  of  the 
amending  pro-ess  of  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  bears  the  marks  ol  .sh  .attempt  to 
circumvent  the  amending  jiroress.  I  am  oj-'- 
posed  to  efforts  to  change  the  giime  by 
changing  its  rules  or  its  relerce  no  m.tttcr 
from  whom  they  originate. 

In  addition,  the  provision  depriving  the 
.Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  to  review  state 
court  decisions  admitting  confessions  and 
the  provision  depriving  the  Supreme  Court  oi 
Jurisdiction  to  review  both  st:.te  court  and 
federal  court  cases  iidmittino-  eyewltnes.s 
identification  iDstimjny  will.  :I  .;  fetleral  tri,,l 
cnirt  or  a  state  court,  respectively,  sliould 
declare  imconstit-ational  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  act  dealing  with  the  con- 
fession or  eyewitness  identification  problems, 
le.id  to  a  lack  of  tinlformlty  in  ihe  det-l.slons 
of  the  various  courts — state  md  feder.il — as 
to  whether  the  proyision  in  question  is  con- 
stitutional. This  is  regretable.  There  ."^hoiild 
be  but  a  single  ultimate  .rhitor  of  tMnstltu- 
tlonal  questions.  The  Constitution  should 
mean  the  same  thing  m  all  the  states  and  in 
all  federal  judicial  districts. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  these  jurisdictional 
provisions  Insofar  -u;  they  apply  to  review  of 
state  court  determinations  would  be  to  pro- 
vide the  person  convicted  in  a  .stite  court  of 
even  one  opportunity  to  liave  a  lederal  claim 
adjudicated  in  a  federal  court.  A  person  on. 
victed  in  a  slate  court  is  entitled  to  :i  deter- 
mination of  a  federal  claim  by  .•  tederal  court 
Just  as  he  Is  entitled  to  a  determination  of  his 
state  claims  in  a  stale  court.  While  cases  In- 
volving review  of  convictions  by  state  courts 
usually  Involve  state  claims,  they  may  also 
involve  federal  claims.  State  law  is  supreme 
with  respect  to  the  generality  of  criminal  lav.' 
within  a  state,  taut  federal  law  Is  supreme 
with  respect  to  the  federal  claims  presented 
by  a  state  criminal  case.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, conflict  between  the  stale  law  and  a 
valid  claim  under  the  federal  Constitution 


must  be  resolved  by  the  state  law  giving  way 
to  the  lederal  claim.  A  lederal  conn  <1oes  not 
review  questions  of  state  law  •.'.hen  it  reviews 
a  claim  of  a  jierson  convicted  ;n  ,i  .■-tale  court 
except  to  determine  whether  the  stale  law  is 
■  ■onstilutlonal.  That  federal  courts  do  re- 
vievv-  questions  of  state  l:.w  to  ihis  extent  is 
entirely  proper.  The  Government  whose  law 
IS  sMjireme  In  a  particular  area,  here  the 
ii-der.il  government,  should  have  .lutliorlty  to 
acijudic.ite  that  suiireniacy.  Otherwise,  courts. 
il  ; lu-  oilu-r  Ltovernmcnt.  here  the  slat*' 
l;o\ eminent,  wlin  may  [)ossibly  be  less  recep- 
live  or  sympathetic  to  the  claim  of  supremacy, 
here  the  lederal  cl.iim.  would,  in  violation 
of  Ihe  sjjlril  of  the  Siijirem.icy  clause,  lie  .ible 
to  irustrate  these  claims 

rills  IS  not  so  say  that  state  courts  are 
in  lad  uiireceptlve  or  unsynijiathelic  to  led- 
eral claims  but  only  that  there  is  a  greater 
likelihood  that,  be.ng  institutions  of  another 
sfiyerelKn,  they  may  be  le.s  receptive  or  sym- 
Ii.ithetic  t.o  these  claims  than  lederal  courts. 

In  short,  these  jiroMsions  C'luld  undermine 
The  federal  ■-upremacy  for  which  the  Cmstl- 
lutlon  provides  when  ;.-,ite  law  conflicts  with 
it.  Just  because  :i  case  involves  the  criminal 
law  of  ,1  stale  which.  If  of  course,  authorita- 
tive '.".hen  :t  does  iiLit  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution— does  not  mean  that  it  does  not 
rontiin  .1  federal  claim  also,  tinder  our  sys- 
tem of  goyerninent.  the  federal  claim,  in 
cases  of  conflict,  controls,  «uid  feder.il  courts 
may  b  more  certiln  guarr.ntor=  o:  the  vlndl- 
'■ai:  1.1  of  lederal  rights  than  st  ite  c  )Urt.s. 

I  ii.tve  a  similar  objection  to  section  902(a) 
of  the  Act.  This  jjrovislon  abojfsiies  the 
remedy  of  a  state  jirlsoiier  to  i-^-ek  relief 
irriui  .  state  criminal  conviction  bv  writ  of 
hic^i  •■  corp'.i.-  I^'^ued  by  i  P»drral  cant  In 
so  doi'ig.  It  Wfiuld  e'fectlvely  iiroclude  oiv 
fedi'Gl  determinatl-.n  if  frderq  clilm'  \n 
stale  criminal  iircceedlngs  in  all  but  a  few 
of  ihe.e  cists.  b.-x'.ii're  the  t're.it  number  of 
Ibe^e  cises  are  rev'ewi  hip  liy  the  Supreme 
Court  oh  direct  review  of  the  judgment,  of 
conviction  or  of  a  Judgment  of  i  state  court 
rejecting  an  attempt  Vt  collate  ally  attack 
the  judgment  of  conviction  onlv  by  discre- 
'ioiary  'A'rit  fif  tertiorarl  ::nd  tVr  ;>re.ssure 
of  work  on  the  Court  will  make  it  impossible 
••r  cnrtiorprl  to  Xa  gr.'ntcd  In  m  iie  than  a 
tiny  fr^ctlfin  of  these  c.-.sfs 
Very  triiiy  you's. 

MiC  HAEI.  p.  Ro-^fNTTlM, 

A'^sociate  P  nfessor  of  Lav 

The  U.viver-.ity  of  Utah. 

C'lliJ  cr.  >iF  Law. 

Salt  Lake  Citii.  Utah.  May  1.  1968. 
Hon.  JosFPH  D.  TvDtNGS. 
S'''n;ite  Offici    Butldirg. 
'.Vesl:ing:o:i.  D  C. 

Dy.Mi  ijENATca  Tydincs  I  \rr"  much  .ippre- 
ciatc  your  letter  rif  April  19.  1968.  calling  the 
r.ttentlon  of  our  faculty  to  ilu'  provisions  of 
Title  II  of  .Senate  Bill  917.  Our  faculty  has 
responded  lo  your  :?ttcr  bv  urElng  the  elimi- 
nation of  Title  II  from  the  bill.  A  statement 
-'-igned  by  every  member  of  the  law  faculty 
is  enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

.SAMt'EL    D.    THfP.M.'.N     Dean. 

The  University  of  Utah. 

Col  LEGE    (IF    L.\W. 

Salt   Lake  Citv.   Utah.  .April   :',0    1968. 

As  members  of  the  Lecal  Profession  devot- 
ing our  professional  efToriE  to  the  •■^immunl- 
cation  of  the  American  leeal  tradition  to  our 
students,  'A'c  are  shocked  and  dism  .ved  that 
the  Senate  Judlciarv  Committee  should  have 
favorably  repor'ed  Title  II  of  Senate  Bill  917. 

This  blunderbuss  bill  attempts  to  deal 
with  The  crime  problem  by  repressive  meas- 
ures inconsistent  with  the  .American  system 
of  law  and  the  constltutlmal  cor.cern  for 
individual  liberty.  We  believe  that  the  bill 
'.vould  seriously  curtail  tlie  developing  legal 
doctrines   designed    to   protect   and   preserve 
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wu.-  (11  li  ;ibf>r;>'  .iiid  nrr^onal  human  dig- 
nity In  our  liicreasli.i<ly  complex  soctery.  ii 
i»  vital  that  neither  'he  lei?al  d  ;ctrlues  de- 
signed to  protet't  and  .iiijjmcri'  the  peT'onr, 
rlijhus  ^iid  ijersoiial  dignity  of  the  ludlv.dual 
liijf  the  tr.idltlon.il  ptorerses  of  Judli^lal  re- 
view to  secure  those  rights  should  be  under- 
cut by  short-slKhted  federal  le^i<latlcii  As 
coniervatnes,  ue 'ohatleiige  •he  appr.ipruile- 
ne.'SA  uf  «  Ireislativ* proposal  designed  to  car- 
tall  jiidir:ai  review  of  .>oMons  by  ^overti- 
mei!"  11  :ui-l.il.i  As  ilbera's.  we  :)uesli«n  the 
wi«dont  ul  I  propositi  wliich  wniia  have  the 
effee:  i.f  <!•. ing  arbitrary  discretion  to  the 
p.>Uce  and  to  t  ;:e  foiu-rs  .i«  .1  moin  s  '^t  deal- 
iri{  'v.th  s<i  ■•<jmpi«?.x  a  pr "lem  is  Ui.it  of  (he 
it^crease  in  cnm«.  As  ci(i2ens  «e  are  dis- 
mayeil  a«  the  dettriiorive  impact  upan  our 
ferter.il  polity  rud  Us  system  of  check:!  and 
bnluiK  es.  of  tnis  proposal  to  instii;ife  ,<!."ite 
nurt  deci.^ions  in  cr'.mli.a:  iivifers  from  ef- 
fective federal  Judicial  revle».  thereljv  en- 
rr.iiriRi.  .;  ..«.i.-niiif' rmltv  in  .ind  disrrl|nin.t- 
torv  rjpl.-afion  of  constuntlonril  rtff^tj  of 
the  individual 

Th:  .  reprewlv<"  pr.;.  ..  rle«;ii:ned  as  » 
measure  lor  crime  .-on'.- .1.  \voiiid  .n  our 
opinion,  uirini.itely  h:«vM  me  eK  •(  •  if  rtnder- 
inif  law  .-nfiTfemeni  >.s>  Mffeitlve  History 
shows  ta-i  .1  iree  socierv  niust  depend  :or 
fflecUve  ctir.ie  preve atlon  on  t.ie  r-^cpera- 
tli.n  and  support  oj  Its  people  Sucli  :>upp<~'rT 
.ind  ooo'er.it.un  iiltima'eiy  re^ts  iipun  the 
moral  per.^u.lslvne^>  .)t  me  l..w  and  t|^  jus- 
tice *i:h  which  the  law  c>  idniini.iti-«a  In 
the  words  ■.>'.  Ju.'lice  BrauUeU.  ir  'h*  ^i.v- 
ertiment  becomes  u  .'  iw.jreajter.  ir  breeds  •..•  '!i- 
tempt  for  l.i'.v:  it  in- .if»  rvery  ni  n  lo  lie- 
come  a  law  uno  liim  elf  :t  inrtes  .'narrhy  " 
Thu  p.-optva:  '.a  curt.tlt  Jud.cia;  review  bf  law 
eniorcemeiit  measures  can  Jiiiy  oe  ^cen  .is  .in 
invitation  :,>  law  ealor'-emcnt  ai^encles  w 
bend  and  jrealt  tile  sta*.  r.  ry  law  as  well  ,ij> 
tii-i  tundanlent.ii  luw  ji  •l.e  l.ind.  tiie  Consti- 
tution Itself 

In  these  "roubietl  timev  Afheji  we  have  -een 
riots  111  our  Cities  .uid  .-ommotloos  in  our 
streets  Ci-nijress  must  not  sui;gest  that  the 
police  ar"»  above  the  law  by  measures  de- 
sijjnea  to  wen-^ten  ludtcial  review  .d  law  en- 
forcement practices  To  do  ..o  would  vindicate 
the  claims  of  extremists  who  u.se  falsa  cr.e.'. 
jf  police  bri.tallty  as  a  Justiflcauon  fop  .md 
an  lnc;tenien!  to  unl.iwtul  action  Sine- 
effective  law  enforcement  and  crime  preven- 
tion ultimate. y  depend  on  the  support  of 
all  -seifments  of  the  population.  Congress 
should  do  nothins!  to  weaken  that  iuppor; 
Title    II   of    this   bill   w  iu!d   do   so 

The  propos.il  to  reverse  the  recent  Su- 
preme C'Durt  nillnsrs  on  confessions  ;s  subject 
to  more  speciric  criticism  C.jniJiress  .ihould  i>e 
iware  that  numerous  studies  in  many  p.-irt-s 
jf  the  nation  conducted  titer  the  Mirand.: 
decision  show  that  the  Miranda  rule  has  not 
operated  to  inhibit  effective  law  eniorcement 
On  the  confr.iry.  the  detailed  nnd  specifl- 
ru.es  of  M:rand.i  make  :or  more  effective  law 
enforcement  and  tewer  instances  m  which 
guilty  men  e.scape  Ju.iiice  than  the  vague 
and  uncerta.n  standards  of  the  totality-of- 
tlie-oircuni't  mces'"  test  of  voluntanness 
which  the  bil!  prop-jses  to  substitute  for  the 
Miranda  rule 

The  greit  virtue  of  Miranda  Is  its  ctonty. 
L.iw  enforcement  officers  know  in  advance 
what  they  may  do  and  what  they  may  not  do 
in  questioniii'.;  a  suspect  If  they  fail  to  ob- 
tain a  confession  because  the  suspect  asserts 
his  constitution.!!  right  to  remain  silent,  the 
officers  may  pur.-ue  other  investigative  .ive- 
nues  while  the  clues  are  fresh  Conversely. 
the  uncertainty  of  the  voluntariness  standard 
means  t.'i.it  the  ufllcers  lack  a  clear  ^uide  to 
whAt  IS  permi.ssible  In  the  absence  of  guid- 
ance It  ts  understandable  that  officers  will 
often  <uess  xront;  and  >fo  '00  far  When  they 
do  so.  the  only  remedy  available  would  be  a 
later  Judicial  ruling  that  the  confession  is 
inadmissible  Such  rulings  will  usually  come 
when  it  Is  too  late  to  pursue  otlier  investi- 
^aruve  paths  with  the  result  that  guilty  men 


•*•;..  >:'.Ti  es.  .i];"  .piu.-'i'in  1  ,us.  it  ,111  oe 
said  t.'iat  the  clarity  and  cert.iinty  of  the 
Miranda  rule  will  lend  ui  ijre.iter  .is.siir.ince 
that  the  guiUy  will  be  convicted  .md  to  fewer 
miscarriages  of  jvntice.  ih.ni  would  a  return 
to  the  uncertainties  of  the  voluntariness  test 
revived  m  S  917 

The  proposal  to  ellmin.ile  thi»  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  .St.iles  Supreme  Ciurt  to  re- 
view it.ite  rulings  m  i-runiiial  c&ae^.  admit- 
tln'4  con!e>slons  into  evidence.  Hies  m  tlie  face 
of  more  than  30  years  of  constitutional  his- 
tory :>l nee  Brown  V  Mlssl.vtijipl  297  U .-?  278. 
in  which  chief  Ju-stlce  Cliarlei  Evan.s  Huches 
declared  a  state-approved  conviction  f»b- 
-.  lined  by  torture  to  be  "revoUinR  to  ihe 
v-..,v  ,.  ,,f  Misrue"  ind  a  "cle.r  di'nl;il"  'if  due 
price**  of  law,  the  Court  h.i."<  repeatedly  been 
Called  U|)on  to  consider  ilie  con? titotlonal 
.i.dmis>tblltlv  of  incnmlnatlni;  .statements  at- 
tributed t.i  deiendants  m  cases  .ifflrmed  by 
the  highest  ^tate  courts  \Vhile  '.xtay.  these 
cases  include  few  Inst uues  .if  phy-ical  tor- 
ture .i!id  .s.idlMic  violence,  we  do  not  believe 
that  our  precious  liberties  as  Americans 
would  be  rerv?d  by  a  hill  which  would  pre- 
clude the  Supreme  C-iurt  from  i  rovidlns;  a 
remedy  in  fhe.«;e  situations  Yet  section  3502 
would  have  such  effect 

The  Supreme  Court's  ro'p  in  state  .ind  fed- 
enil  conlesftion  c.ises  liis  broiiRht  uoltnrmity 
of  ;ij>pro.ich  iiid  C"iiS!.«tenry  of  '!;>ctni»»>  into 
'ills  dirtt'nilt  .is;,)et  of  crUnintil  law  enfor-e- 
m.'n-  •''imi:!a"on  of  jiirisdlctln.i  t  1  review 
tions  V'MtUl  uiuloiibte<|iv  ptoniote 
iiKy.  i.iMfii*ion.  UMi'err.iinty  and 
ia;iru-e  as  the  courts  nf  the  se'.eril  stafs. 
lacking  III  11  national  r^ertjpectue  .iiid  wlth- 
<\\l  the  -hecK  and  balaiire  of  Supreme  Court 
re'tew  sjo  their  sever. 1  independent  ways 
Thr»  ide.U  of  •equ  il  jii«-tlc»  under  law"  w  ivK! 
thus  be  in\paired.  for  lack  of  unllormity  mid 
consistency  m  the  irtministratlon  of  justice 
1-,  wi'.lelv  re^nrdefi  ;is  rharactjristic  of  1  gov- 
ernment of  men.  "  not  of  a  ■  i;o^ernment  of 
laH-  ■■ 

r'eriiaps  nowhere  In  Title  II  If  Its  etsentlal 
t  i.unisiness  .nut  total  dlsrcifant  of  c>  ivtltii- 
t.onut  principles  more  clea.lv  demonstrated 
than  In  section  :ioU3  This  section  would  pro- 
hibit the  exclusion  of  tes-tlmony  th^ii  .1  wit- 
ness siiw  .1:1  accufed  commit  iir  part'clp.ite  in 
t  crime,  ^e  pro\  ision  is  app.irently  aimed 
It  the  Sftnreme  Court's  recent  ruJlngs  in 
t.'iuteU  suites  v  Wade.  Gllljert  v.  Calif' rnla. 
.ind  Slovall  v  Deniio.  Tliese  decisions  at- 
tempted lo  ;!i8hio'i  controls  to  dral  with 
risks  inherent  in  lineup  iiienttticattons  The 
ci-.es  were  a  response  to  i  •:ontlnuing  prob- 
lem, the  danger  that  identiac.itlon  t£=t!- 
mony,  howev.'r  lioneft.  ni.-y  iiten  be  mis- 
uken  NumeroMs  lejf.il  comnienuitors  .md 
I'ldRPs  including  Justice  Frankfurter.  De.iii 
Wi^niorc,  Judge  Jerome  Frank.  Professor 
Borcliard  and  Dvict.ir  GlanviUe  Williams, 
among  otliers.  have  pointed  out  that  such 
err  ineous  identlilcatloiis  are  a  ma.'or  cause 
of  Convictions  if  innocent  persons  We  as- 
.iume  that  noCK»dy.  Including  the  proponent* 
of  vction  3503.  would  -seriously  cor.te  id  that 
crinie  control  can  or  should  be  achi.>ved  bv 
the  conviction  of  innocent  persons  Yet  their 
proposal  IS  an  att-mpt  to  nulllly  the  Su- 
preme Courts  efforts  to  .iMure  that  ••nly  the 
guilt V  .ire  convict ?'J  by  rrquirrtnetits  miking 
ideiitl.lcation  t-?.  timony  mere  trustworthy. 

Section  3501  is  also  a  graphic  demonstra- 
tion, by  Us  clumsiness  .md  o\er-breadth.  of 
the  lack  of  ii^sighi  and  p'»rspe"tl\e  with 
which  Title  II  w.'s  prepare:!  While  section 
3503  was  It  seems  ciuerly  aimed  at  the  ilr.e- 
ip  cases.  It  succeeds  m  hitting  many  other 
targets  Involving  eiulreiy  different  problems 
and  constitutional  principles  The  section 
would  in  large  measure  repe.il  the  rules  of 
Weeks  V  United  States  and  Map-)  •  Ohio 
insofar  .is  they  exclude  t»stlniony  (.btair.ed 
from  an  illegal  search  and  seizure  The  sec- 
tion would  legaliie  "p'lllce  -tite"  practices 
by  permitting  the  Ulegnl  searcher  tri  testify 
to  what  he  found  in  ill  cases  wher?  the  pos- 
session of  the  IteiTvs   found  was  a  crme    In 


ludltion.  the  secti.ui  woiiicl  m  lai(;e  me.. m, 
ellinlnate  the  frult-of-the-poisonous-trt,- 
rule  as  applied  m  both  stale  and  Iidor.il 
courts.  Its  iinquailhed  language  wou'd  u- 
quire  adnilsston  of  eyewitness  lestiinony 
without  regard  lor  other  i  ircuni.-,tiii.!e... 
which,  under  present  law.  may  limit  adIlll^- 
slbiltly  111  the  interest  of  competetif  y  pp.- 
batlveness.  iainie.ss,  and  public  p.iiicy.  .mu 
11  would  eliminate  tl.e  principal  prarti  ji 
sanction  against  violation  of  the  coiistit.- 
tlonal  right  "f  personal  privacy.  We  \v\w..- 
thai  seel  ..111  iioj  Is  not  the  kind  of  legisl.i- 
Moil  tiiiil  ,aw-  ibldiiig  and  l.iw-re.spoctii.e- 
perrons  cx;jei  t  ur  des.er\e  irom  the  se-i  lU 
Moreover,  this  section,  in  and  of  itseli.  detu- 
onsirates  the  lack  of  i. ireful  c-jiifciderutin 
which  generuUy  chaiacterliics  Title  II 
drafted. 

Tne  proposal  to  eliminate  tlie  liabc, 
cotpiis  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  -i 
review  st.ile  court  decisions  claimed  to  \io- 
liite  federal  constitutional  rights  will  lead 
10  .111  excerbatlon  of  tensions  between  state 
.md  lederal  courts  If  enacted,  this  provision 
will  mean  that  m  increased  proportion  ■  : 
stale  court  decisions  will  undoubtedly  i.e 
brought  to  md  considered  by  the  Unneci 
Stites  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  instead  of  tlie 
lltlgati'in  t'^klng  place  in  the  state.';  before 
feder.i!  district  court  Judges  who  .ire  mem- 
bers of  the  state  bar  and  familiar  with  statp 
legal  pr  ictlce.'!  and  traditions,  such  litigation 
will  take  place  l  i  W.ishlngton  The  dlsud- 
vantage  to  the  states,  the  litigants.  ;.nd  the 
lederal  courts  uiulfr  this  propo-,a:  seems  'b- 
vlous:  the  inabilltv  of  I'he  .Supreme  Court 
with  Its  iirendy  henvy  workload,  to  trive 
adequate  p.-otectlon  to  constitutional  rights 
is  deplorable. 

Pin. illy,  we  urge  that  you  consider  thr" 
pr,"i:<cxsals  embodied  in  S.  917  from  an  histori- 
cal perspective.  The  finest  traditions  of  the 
Senate  su^-gest  thtit  posterity  will  not  lok 
kindly  on  this  ill-considered  attempt  to  cur- 
tail and  restrict  the  le'j.-l  remedies  if  iii- 
dividiiMls  seektii?  redre.ss  tor  vioUitlons  <  .' 
their  constitutional  liberties  While  no  douh* 
these  legal  remedies  are  sought  by  ^iltv 
.ind  innocnt  •like.  !.. story  teaches  th.it  'Vi" 
rights  of  all.  '.guilty  .ind  innocent  alike,  are 
insepirr.ble  The  .Amcrlctn  tr.idlilon  cf  pre- 
.Mimed  Innocence  until  there  his  been 
linal  determination  of  i;uiU,  made  In  accord- 
.iiice  with  law.  emphssizes  the  truth  th.r 
the  rights  of  the  Inuficent  are  diminished 
by  measures  designed  to  restrict  thorouKi: 
Judicial  consldentlon  of  the  d.ilms  of  those 
who  ire  believed  to  be.  but  In  fact  may  not 
be.  guilty. 

We  urfte  vou  to  look  beyond  the  nrob!.?ms 
of  the  immediate  present  and  to  weigh  th? 
part  that  the   federal  courts  have  played  In 
developing    the    legal    rules    .md    restraint; 
on    i^overnmental    power.    Individual    rlght  = 
of   the   citizen,   developed   over  centuries  of 
historical  conflict,  arc  far  too  precious  to  bo 
sacrificed   to  temporary  political  expediency. 
We   urge    the   .Senat?   to   stand   firmlv   for   .1 
continuation    of    equal    Justice   .-xccordlng    to 
law.  We  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  elimination 
of  Title  II  from  Senate  BUI  '.»17 
Sincerely, 
Robert   W.  Swenson,   Lionel    H    Prankel 
Robert  L  Schmld,  John  F   Flynn,  Wal- 
lace R    Bennett.  Arvoban  .\lsty.   .^    C 
Emery.  Ronald  W.  Boyce.  Jerry  R.  .An- 
dersen. Samuel  D.  Thurmnn.  I    Daniei 
Stewart.  Richard  L   Young.  Richard  I 
Howe,     William     J      Lockhart.     Edwii. 
Brown  PIrmerge.  E.  Wayne  Thode.  Deti- 
ny  I  Instram  Jr 

.Wember.?  0/  the  Faculty. 

Y.^LE  L.\w  School. 
Sen-  Harcti.  Conn    May  1.  1968. 
H:>n  Joseph  D  Tydi.vcs. 
Senate  Office  Bi  tldinn. 
WaiUfigton  n  C 

Dear   Senator    Tvdings     .\pp-.oval   by    the 
Senile   Judiciarv    Committee   cf   Title   II   of 
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S  un  I  Mie  Site  .Streets  .iiui  Crime  Control 
.\cl\  prompts  this  letter  Knactment  and 
implementation  of  Title  II  w.uld  undermine 
many  major  advances  that  have  unly  recently 
begun  to  be  m.ide  in  the  admlnistriiM on  of 
criminal  justice 

The  major  cunponents  of  rule  II  ;i  e  f 
doubtful  con.=  tl!iilionality  Ihe  irle  -.n  its 
entirety  constitutes  a  threa-  "  tie  niteu'riv 
.Old  soundness  of  our  crlmin  il  prves-  .i.c! 
plare?  in  jeopardy  main  hard  v;ov,  ;ir  cedura! 
rishts.  Guided  by  the  aKc!  'm  •!  'he  ttener- 
.ili?ation  once  profferfci  iu  .le-cnie  Hill  that 
the  sub.sfintlve  criminal  !,iw  .--h.nild  b"  de- 
signed lor  crimin.ils  rmd  f'a'  its  iiroccdtire 
be  designed  fir  honest  ;>oo^lc  we  'irce  Mi  it 
Title  II  l)e  f  trlcken  Irom  • '  e  'iiM 

Sections  3501  <a  I  and  .i.Sdlibi  which  iniike 
.1  narrowly  and  .irbitrarlly  1  .  in'cvcd  V'  Uiii- 
tarlness"  the  sole  criterion  lor  the  ;idmis- 
-ibilitv  of  a  cc>nfesslon  in  evideiice  .n  .•, 
Federal  c^iirt  are  m  conHirt  with  he  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  .Viranrlu  ;iH4 
US  436  There  the  Court  estahlished  :hp 
toUowlng  sperlfi.-  essontliLs  of  \  iluiit^irlness 
as  conslltuiion.ll  requirements  lor  the  ..ci- 
mi.ssibility  In  evidence  01  contessions: 

A  su.-pect  must  be  warned  that  he  li.is  1 
right  to  remain  silent  and  that  jnvthi'.^- 
:.e  says  may  be  used  against  him 

.A  suspect  must   be  warned    m.  it    he   !i...s  ,1 
rleht   10  Consult  with  a  lawyer    m  d   :■<  'k.vj 
he  lawyer  with  him  during  ir.terrniiation. 

A  Ml  pert  mii--t  lie  w.irned  that  if  he  can- 
not afford  a  lawyer,  ia  lawver  v  1  he  ..p- 
polnted  for  him. 

Tlie.^e  Miranda  retiUisites  ;>re  ae-uii  ed  •  > 
-afecu.ird  the  rluht  against  sell -ini"r:nii:i  i- 
tlon  under  the  Fifth  Amendme;  •  A";  Clr.cf 
Justice  Wnrren  einph.-isl?ed  In  .1/1  a'/ti'i  the 
FBI  practice  then  being  followed  -aus  sub- 
t.intljlly  consistent  with  the  decision.  To 
ibaiidon  the  Mi-imda  euides  c.n  .nlv  -erw- 
to  enr.iurage  'hose  abuses  of  airiiorliv  Ire- 
fliiently  carried  jut  in  the  vi  mie  '.  1  iw  (ii- 
lurccment  .And  criually  cl:-h(Mr;ei.ir.g.  >  n- 
.iciment  Is  likely  to  set  us  on  another  ■  iir^e 
•  f  litleatlon  at  a  lime  when  the  ;i  lice  ilt.r 
some  30  veirs  of  lltisntion  foll.-.wi:.2  U'c-.r-i- 
I  Mi^stsfippi.  297  US  79a.  have  been  iiro- 
\lded  with  re.isrn.ibly  cleiT  nulde  .:  es  m 
which  thev  can  res'oOd.  tSce  Ir.terr  jitioii. 
In  New  Haven:  Tbp  Impart  of  '■!:•':  da  7R 
YaleL  J    1.^:19  il967l. 

Section  3501(ci  provide?,  conirarv  "<  'he 
C  nirt's  dec. 1  Ion  m  MtHlory.  354  U  S  449  ih  i' 
.1  cr.nfcs.-l  Jii  .-nail  net  be  inadmi.?srole  i.i  om- 
dence  in  a  Ppderai  court  .'olelv  bcciu'se  I 
del.iv  retvcen  'he  irrfst  and  i.rr.iignmcnt  • 
•he  defend  int.  Section  3.501  ici  is  bound  '  ' 
mcre.ise  prclonged  aid  indehnite  Ipcarctr..- 
tion  and  interrcratlon  of  suspects,  witli'ut 
opportunity  t:.  .  onsult  with  friend-  i.milv 
or  counsel.  Not  only  doe?  this  sccti.-ii  utider- 
cut  the  purpose  of  the  Court's  exerci-e  .f 
Its  supervlsr^tv  power  In  \Icllnry  but  it  is 
likely  '.-o  tr.getr  police  nractlces  of  doubtful 
con?titutlona!itv. 

And  there  arc  serious  dotibts  .ibout  'he 
constitutionality  of  Sections  3502  and  3503 
Section  3503  so  far  as  it  relates  to  eyewitnes; 
testimony  undercuts  the  Court's  decision  :;i 
U'ade,  388  U.S.  218.  which  sives  hodv  ;oid 
meaning  10  the  richt  t  i  counsel  ..t  iru^hil 
early  stages  of  the  criminal  process.  Both 
.Sections  3502  and  3503  prohibit  Federal  re- 
view of  decisions  bv  .State  courts,  even 
though  the  Stite  court  h'.s  ^qr.arelv  j/a-sed 
upon  a  Feder.il  claim  The  Supreme  Court 
has  had  uUimate  authoritv  i;:ic!cr  the  Con- 
stitution to  resolve  confliotm:-  mterpret.'i- 
ticns  of  Federal  l.iw  and  to  pa.=s  on  the  con- 
ftltutlonalitv  of  leci^Iitlon  enacted  bv  Con- 
ereps.  To  denv  this  authority  to  'he  Supreme 
Court  is  to  nullify  the  Supremacy  Clause 
and  destrov  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  our  constilutiona!  system.  Sections  3502 
and  3503  are  thus  l:ir  more  serious  :.tticks 
on  the  .Supreme  Court  than  the  Court-pack- 
ing pl.m  of  the  1930's  To  .ibol  sh  Supreme 
Court    review    vould   create  chaos  in   the   in- 


terpretation of  Imjxirt  lilt  issues  of  Feder.,1 
law.  since  the  50  St.ite  Coiirts  .iiid  94  Fed- 
eral district  courts  would  hec(.nie  the  luial 
arbiters  of  the  ineining  ol  ihe  Constll  01  :o.'i 
and  1..WS  of  the  United  .'StiitC'^  ;!,  ■,  ,.r\  aiiiioi- 
taiit  are.is  .'f  the  .idnuni  tr.th  n  .il  cnrniii:.! 
justice. 

Finally.  .Section  22.=i6  .iboUshes  the  ii.ibeas 
corpus  juriPdiction  or  Federal  courts  over 
.Stale  criminal  coiuiction^  The  sole  Federal 
review  of  a  Feder.il  claiin  in  ,!  St  ite  prisoner 
would  be  limited  U)  appeiil  c  r  cerlior.iri.  Tlie 
Constitution  prohibit-  the  suspension  oi  the 
writ  of  l-.iibeas  cori'Os  1  \rept  in  cases  ot  re- 
bellion or  !n\asion  Siii.'c  the  remedies  of 
appeal  ,ind  oertii  r.  n  .ire  almost  entirely  dis- 
cretionary m  the  sujirenie  Conrt.  they  caii- 
iiot  adequ.itely  jirotect  Feder.d  constitu- 
tinnal  rights  M.my  .state  prisoners  would 
thus  be  den:ed  even  one  lull  and  talr  hear- 
ing in  ,1  Federal  court  on  their  cimstitui  ional 
li.ilni  .Sole  re'i.'.nce  on  .State  court  jiidees 
to  [irotert  Feder.'i  constitutional  rittlits  cun 
no[   protect   these  rights 

For  tliese  rea cos  ,iiid  without  expressjufj 
our  \iews  un  oilier  ii:ovl.,i:  .ns  of  .S,  !)17.  we 
urce  that  every  etfon  he  made  to  defeat 
Title  II  of  S    917 

Your     laud.ible    efforts    on     behalf    of    jni- 
!)royinK  the  administration  nf  justice  encooi'- 
.ices  us  to  .-onvev   'hese  '.  ie%v<--   to  vou 
i;e-oe,'tf',;llv   yours, 

Ji  ■-M'li     l  u  •]  1]'<THN- 
./ic-f)/-  .'^     Hctchh!-:    ]'-r.f,^s'T  ■    f  lAlh- 
.■\I>RAHAM     .S      (  ioi  ^s^n.^.. 
U'lM"  .V'  '-O'l  Crci/i! ).  I  ,'■  7'   o/.  ^sor  0/ L((); 

.StFVFN     H      IloKl. 

/  ■■  jr^aor  0/  lair 

JoH.V     (IP.II-H  !  iis. 

.-is^istarit  !'  ('frsfor  0/  Lair 

Y-.I  t   T.A'A    SCHOOI  . 

.\.  :,    lic.rrn    CuJIil..  May  2.  ]96S. 

Ho:.    ,7iisv;i:i  I)    Fvrt.Ncs. 
.'  1  tint'    nt^irr  III  :I(Utl<: 
V.'r:    I  ,  u'lti.'i    li  I" 

ni\K  Stt.^ioR  rvriNcs  I  l!:ivp  Just  h:'d 
■.vord  :ri  :n  my  coi'ecBue.  .Alexander  M  Bi'he! 
(■'.,,T.cellor  Ker.t  Prolessor  of  Law  :.iid  I^-eal 
H':  torv.  that  '.e  v.ishes  to  be  assori.ited  with 
the  let  I.-  thn'  I  ent  to  vou  vesterda-, .  .Ma 
'■c  ri'-ernine  Title  II. 

.Sincerely  yours. 

JCSFt'l!  GOLDKTEIX, 
J/isn<s.s    JlctrnI  !•  of.y^cr  (,f  l.itv 

Mr.  TYDING.S.  Mr  Pre  sicipr.t.  I  y\A^ 
Ihe  floor 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mic  Preside!.!.  I 
tliink  the  di.'^tineui.shcri  Ser.,^tnr  1 10m 
MarvlTnd  i.s  in  error  when  iie  ir.Cikrs  a 
broadside  .statement  tliat  th"  romirrree 
heard  no  evidence  with  resiDcc*  tj  ■•:!( 
II.  but  that  i.s  what  hr-  .s,^id. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  .-tateri 
that  there  were  no  iniblic  liearincs  on 
title  II  as  reported  by  the  comnr.ttee.  in 
which  law  profes.sors.  students.  f)r  crini- 
inolosists.  had  an  opportunity  to  f^stify 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN  I  want  to  im.-^wt  r 
that  statement  by  .savins  th.Tt.  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  originally  int'odticed  bv 
me  on  confessions,  in  deahna  with  the 
Mallory  case,  which  was  S.  674.  public 
hearin2s  were  h.eld  on  it.  Everv  Member 
of  the  Senate  was  invited  to  testify.  Th.ev 
were  held  at  some  length.  We  liad  testi- 
monv  frcm  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senator  that  if 
he  will  simply  look  at  page  619  of  the 
hearinss,  he  will  find  the  .statement  c;f 
the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Moylan.  .Jr.. 
State's  attorney  for  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. Md. 

He  testified  at  some  length  reaardins 
S.  674.  He  made  the  statement  that,  as 
between  that  bill  and  the  one  I  had  in- 
troduced   on    wiretapping,    althouch    he 


supported    the    wiretappinc    bill,    he    le- 
^arrieri  this  bill  as  the  most   important 

He  told  of  the  experience  iie  liad  in 
tliat  i)eiiod  He  testified  on  .\\n\\  20, 
1967.  .As  I  recall,  ihe  Miiaiida  decision 
was  handed  down  June  l!!.  1966  II  my 
:-ood  Iritnd  iliinks  it  has  liad  no  bad  el- 
hft  111  )iis  State.  I  would  leler  liim  u> 
tins  !(stiinoii\  in  tlie  record,  v.  liich  is 
evidence  on  tlie  confessions  title  ^'l  the 
bill,  and  iJarticularly  the  Miiaiid.-i  casr- 

Mr  .Moylan  .stated; 

I  ,1!!,  :icre  in  really  three  caiiacities  Aloii(j 
wiih  Mr  c.ihn.  of  Nassau  County.  I  am  here 
.IS  a  representatU  e  from  and  :i  nieniher  .f 
Ihe  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.iti.n.,!  IJ:-- 
trict   Attorneys   .Association 

I  am  ,(!s(i  here  in  a  .second  capacity  as  the 
preside.it  of  the  Maryl.ind  .State's  .'Miorney's 
.Association.  In  Maryland  we  call  it  States 
:itt.orney   instead   of  district   attorney. 

And.  liiially  I  am  here  in  my  own  most  di- 
rect lapa'^lty  .s  the  State's  atioruev  for 
Ihe  city  of  Baltimore,  a  cit^'  of  !)50  000  peo- 
ple in  which  occurs  fi.T  percent  of  tlie  crime 
111  the  State  of  Maryland 

I  am  h' re.  Son.itor  Ui  i'-^tify  with  re- 
spect to  both  .Senate  bills  (i74  and  fi75  I 
share  'he  leehna  that  I  thought  you.  Mr 
Chairman  indicated  by  implicitlon  a  few 
moments  aeo.  that  if  1  had  to  establish  a 
priority  in  importance  between  the  two  bills, 
as  in.i)  ort.int  as  I  think  S  (175  is  wilh  reriiect 
to  v.-'.rMippinB.  I  thi:  k  that  S  (174  with  re- 
spect to  ciTifeE.sions  's  even  more  pressiii'  on 
I.iw  enfortimeiit    today. 

Hf  '  oes  on  and  makes  I'on.siderable 
comment  about  if.  and  tells  fif  the  ixjieri- 
ence  in  72  co.ses  in  that  brief  period  of 
time.  \cry  i.oi'ortant  cases  v.h'cii  had  to 
be  d'smii^sed  or  \erdicts  of  itrquittal  di- 
lected  bv  the  court,  because  nl  the  Mi- 
randa decis'on  He  .submits  a  list  if  tl.eni 
and  talks  about  .-oine  of  the  mrisl  \]tal 
and  erit'ca!  or.:-s. 

I  sur.:  Iv  ^av.  ior  the  benefit  tif  itnvonr- 
wiio  reads  the  I-M'oHi.  iMiri  ;S  interested 
ill  tiettuie  the  co.n'plete  lacts.  that  'orilir' 
State  of  Maivland  there  is  ilie  .tion^'i:' 
ovidc'iice  I  know  (.1  that  r.-u!d  iiossibly 
be  obtained  fi'oni  Si'u.  v.iio  lias  the  re- 
s;;oiis!bihtv  nnd  d'  tv  :■.  iircsortile. 

I  submit  hh-  -I.  ti  mi  .it  ior  the  Rrronn 
and  losk  uiia;iin-.ou:>  <  onsen*  th:.!  .t  Ije 
pruited  m  the  C'.'-'cKrssto.N.Ai.  .Jkoki;  at 
this  ;.oint.  so  botli  s:,i.  s  oi  the  tiU'\stion 
11,1m  ilie  Stall'  <  1  Maivlanri  mav  be 
available  to  liiir   -.vlio  lead.s  the  Hrinpr. 

Tiiere  being  no  obiection.  tiie  .siale- 
ii.ent  was  ordered  '  i  be  printed  in  the 
1^1  conn,  as  follows  • 

.^T.MFMFf.r        Or         I'HI.nil.S        E  MOYI.AN  JP. 

:^T.*TI'S    .ATTrHNIV     h  OR    TUF    CITY    OF    BaITI- 

MCRF  Mr. 

Mr    .MoYiAN.  Senatr.s.  my  name  ts  Charles 

i:.  Movl.in.  Jr  and  I  :tm  h"'-e  'n  really  three 
cipaclties.  Along  v.-it!i  Mr  c.ihn  of  Nassrni 
C-Juntv,  I  am  l:er»  as  a  representative  from 
.o^d  (member  f  '  ic  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Di- trier   Att'.rney's  .Association 

I  am  also  1  1  re  ;:i  :■.  second  capacity  .'is  the 
orrsident  of  the  Maryland  .Sjtate's  Aforney 
Association  In  Maryland  we  criH  it  States 
afornev  instead  of  tMstrict  attorney, 

.\;id  tinally.  I  im  here  in  my  o'.vn  most  di- 
rect c,;p;icltv  as  the  State's  attorney  for  the 
city  of  Baltimore  a  city  of  9.50.000  people  in 
which  occurs  65  percent  of  the  cr.me  in  tlie 
St  .1 »  of  Maryland 

!  am  here  Senaf.r.  to  tesfy  celt;,  respect 
".  botli  .-'en.ite  l-,l!!s  c.74  .md  f)7T  I  shar°  the 
•t—]:v,s  -.liat  I  -houcht  '.on  Mr  riialrman. 
indicated  by  impllCi.'ion  :i  tew  :nnments  ago. 
•hat  if  I  had  to  establi.  h  :i  i)riority  in  im- 
p;jrtince  lietween  the  tw.-   hills,  as  important 
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as  I  think  S  575  Is  wnh  respert  to  wiretap- 
ping. I  think  that  S  674  with  respect  to  c<>n- 
fesslcns  is  even  more  pressing  on  law  en- 
forcement today 

And  flr'^t  of  all.  I  helleve  you  have  already 
received  from  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Dist  let  Artorneys  AssoclatU>n  the 
Copy  of  the  resolution  with  respect  to 
Miranda  v  Arizona  It  was  adopted  on  March 
18  In  Los  Angeles  at  the  midwinter  meeting 
X  happened  to  be  the  author  nf  that  resolu- 
tion The  effect  was  that  we  recommended  to 
the  'Senate  and  Indeed  to  the  entire  Congress, 
the  pa.~sage  of  legislation  such  as  Senate  bill 
874  not  simplv  for  the  salutary  effect  that  it 
Would  have  upon  Federal  law  enfor-fment 
Itself,  but  because  we  also  feel  that  It  l*  a  very 
valuable  and  very  articulate  expression  of 
what  we.  the  \atlonal  District  Attorneys  A.s- 
soclatlon  feels  Is  the  national  conserisus  nf 
feeling  on  Just  what  fundamental  fairness  Is 
Senat.  r  McCifll^n  I  am  going  to  direct 
that  this  resolution  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows   j 

"RESOLtrrlON 

"Where  'he  yUranda  vs  Arunna  case  intro- 
duced new  principles  ^f  law  dealing  with  the 
use  of  confessions  .ind  admissions  in  the 
prisecuflon  ■>'.  criminal  ca^es. 

■Whereas  for  many  years  the  law  of  our 
natiuu  had  applied  a  test  of  volunUrlness 
to  the  admissibility  cf  admissions  and  conXes- 
sli.ns  and 

Whennts  these  new  principles  enunciated 
In  Miranda  vs  Artzan..  are  verv  restrictive 
and  have  had  serir.us  impact  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  cases  and  on  law  enforcemen: 
throughout  the  nation,  and 

Whereas.  legislation  la  needed  to  restore 
the  volunuvry  tjst  in  the  federal  and  state 
court,  and 

■  Whereas,  such  legislation  is  m  the  best 
interest  jf  the  law-abiding  clUzens  and  re- 
flects the  n.itiorial  consensus  on  what  con- 
stitutes fundamental  fairness  is  envisioned 
by  the  due  orjcess  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  would,  therefore  benefi- 
cially affect  state  actions. 

■Thpr.-y,-,^  f,,,  ,f  rrfoired  that  the  National 
District  .Attorneys  Association  at  lt«  Mld- 
wmtfT  Meet:  ig  in  Lc^8  Angeles.  Caafornla. 
or.  March  16.  1967.  unanimously  lu-ges  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose herein  suited  " 

.M.-   MoYL.vN    I  might  point  out  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  national  district  attorneys 
felt    that   674   was   so   Important   to    us  was 
because,  eten   though  it  dlrectlv  deals  onlv 
with  the  Federal  law  enforcement  problem'. 
it  .erv  dehnitely  has  a  profound  effect  upon 
law    enforcement   m   all   of    the   States.    Be- 
cause of  the  rationale  behind  the  hopefuUv 
temporary    fl'.e-man    majority    of    the    Su- 
preme Court  In  so  revolutionary  a  fashion 
changing  the  law  since  1J6I— with  Mapp  v 
O^io  with  respect  to  the  fourth  amendment 
In  1961  overruling  Wolf  v.  Colorado  In  1942: 
on   the   sixth    amendment   right    to  counsel 
Gideon  y    Wa.nungr,!  in   1963  directly  over- 
ruling Belts  V   Brady  in  1946.  with  the  self- 
incrimination    case    of    Malloy    v.    Hogan    in 
1964    directly    ovetruiing    the    tiipe-honored 
case  of  Tic-.nmg  v   .Sew  J-rtey  in  1908 — that 
the    rationale    employed    by    the    Court    In 
changing    these    time-honored    decisions    Is 
that  of   Mr.   Justice   Frankfurter     that   the 
due-process  clause  of  the  I4th  amendment 
U  a  flexible  concept,  and.  indeed,  can  change 
as  the  national  consensus  if  ideas  and  ideals 
change   on   what  is  fundamental   fairness    I 
think   that   an    expression    In    enacting    this 
law    by    the    Congress   of    the    United    States 
would  speak  to  the  Court   very  loudly  as  to 
Just  what  Uie  national  consensus  is  on  fun- 
damental   fairness.    Even    though    the   direct 
Uiip.ict  of   the   bill  would   be  simply  on   the 
Federal  law  enforceme   t  function,  It  would 
■   i-.  e     to     have     profo^.id     bearing     on     the 
Courts  thinking  as  to  what  those  minimal 


constitutional  standards  are  which  should 
apply  to  Uie  States  I  Lhirk  It  might  well 
lead  to  a  rethinking  of  Miranda  v  Arizona 
and  Eicobedo  v  lUinou.  ami  a  return  uj  the 
voluntariness  standard  that  preceded  these 
ret«nt  decisions 

nie  effect  I  see,  the  detrimental  effect — 
and  I  might  say.  Senators,  I  believe  sin- 
cerely It  is  a  devastating  effect — on  local 
law  enforcement  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona.  I 
can  speek  only  of  my  own  jiinsdlctloii  I 
Know  that  several  montlis  ago  1  had  my  own 
staff  of  33  survey  the  important  iclony  cases 
that  they  h.id  loet  in  the  courts  of  Balti- 
more City,  the  criminal  courts  of  Baltimore 
City,  where  we  riad  a  confession  that  clearly. 
under  the  old  voluntariness  standard,  could 
liave  been  admitted  and  w(juld  probably 
have  led  to  conviction,  but  wiiere,  not  being 
able  to  i>ffer  that  confession  into  evidence, 
the  case  was  io.",t.  and  the  man,  whom  we 
feel  was  guilty   walked  Iree. 

We  lound,  in  very  con.-iervatlve  estimate. 
72  cn*es  out  of  a  survey  of  roughly  500.  It  Is 
a  limited  number  that  we  can  survey,  be- 
caiu<  we  are  simply  speculating  when  we 
talk  about  the  effect  of  Vtranda.  since  the 
only  time  when  we  really  had  the  police  tak- 
ing the  oonressloii.  and  suddenly  we  could 
not  use  it  ill  court,  was  m  the  tr.vnsltlon  pe- 
riod where  the  caxe  the  interrogaiion 
started  shortly  before  Mminda  ,uid  the  case 
came  up  for  trial  alter  Miranda,  in  June  of 
1966 

Senator  McClellan.  What  has  happened 
to  those  72  cases '' 

Mr  MoYt-AN.  There  have  been  .idjudlca- 
•lous  of  not  giiilty.  Senator,  rape  cases,  miu-- 
derc.Lses  Uie  entire  gamut 

Sen.itijr  MtCicLLAN  Were  tlicv  actually 
trie<l,  or  did  tliev  have  to  be  dismissed  ' 

Mr  Movt.AN  M^>st  wen-  tried.  A  large 
number  were  tried  And.  the  State  l.xst  bv 
directed  verdict.  In  a  number  or  rhem  we 
h.id  ^o  little  to  go  on  without  the  confes- 
sion that  we  were  forced  to  enter  a  -nolle 
prcAMes."  or  "stet,"  was  we  called  it  in  Mary- 
land, .n  the  case,  and  another  the  St  ite 
dropped  tl.e  case  or  we  attempted  with  some 
rlimsy  vestigial  piece  of  evidence  to  t  ike  it 
t.3  the  court,  .md  it  was  thrown  out  of  court. 
Semt.ir  McCllllan  Whereas  vou  feel  rea- 
>oaably  confident  that  had  the  use  of  the 
confession  been  available  to  you  tiie  result 
might  ha-.e  been  cjuite  different? 

Mr  MoYLAN  Verv  definitely.  I  think  we 
would  have  obtained  convictions,  the.'e  were 
ill  lelome...  manv  ol  them  were  murder  o.ises 
o'ld  r:pe  cises.  and  the  eitlir.  it-?  was  a  very 
co.-,ser'.  itive  estim.-.te,  I  am  confident  that 
it  .i.TecttHl  m.iny  hundreds  of  cases  in  this 
period.  But  the  individual  assistants  search- 
ing their  recollections  for  c.uses  they  recalled 
would  recall  the  more  serious  rape  and  mur- 
der cises  to  mind. 

I  wnll  give.  If  I  might,  three  illustrations, 
because  I  think  they  are  Illustrative  of  the 
problem. 

Senator  McCx,El.t^N,  Let  me  ;isk  vou  this, 
and  then  vou  can  give  vour  illustrations. 

What  vou  have  Just  testitted  to  conveys 
the  information  th.it  of  the  number  of  .  a^es 
vou  surveyed,  some  70  self-confessed  mur- 
derers. rapisU.  and  people  who  have  com- 
mitted other  serious  crimes  .ire  now  loose  on 
society  by  reason  of  the  Mnanda  decision. 

Mr  MoYLAN.  Ves,  Senator,  72  in  the  city 
ot  Baltimore  alone  in  a  period  of  several 
ruonths. 

Senator  McClellan  I  mean.  Just  in  your 
Jurisdiction:' 

Mr  MoYL\N  That  is  correct.  Senator. 
Senator  McClellan.  You  are  confident 
from  vour  experience,  and  from  the  evidence 
vou  have,  and  the  nature  of  the  confessions, 
tnat  most  of  them  or  all  of  them  would  have 
been  convicted' 

Mr    MoYLAN.  I  am.  Senator    .And  I  am  go- 
ing to  give«one  example  that  typifies  manvof 
these,  and  I  think  really  illustrates  the  po'lnt. 
Se:iator  McClellan.  Verv  well. 


Mr.  Moylan  An  individual  by  the  ii,,iiih 
of  George  McChun  was  convicted  As  an  ..- 
slstrtut  in  Baltimore  City  I  convicted  Inii, 
m>seh  ill  1963  ol  a  series  of  shotgun  i,,o- 
benes.  He  was  sentenced  to  40  years  in  -.h, 
penitentiary.  Two  years  later,  by  virtue  ,.,■ 
one  of  the  fourth  amendment  .Vfapp  v  u 
coiislderallons,  he  w.is  gr.inted  a  new  trl.u 

He  cime  biick  a  second  time  in  the  coiir: 
of  Baltlmorf,  was  convicted  a  second  tin,, 
and  again  sentenced  to  40  years  In  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

lliat  second  conviction  was  affirmed  !i> 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  It  was  witli.t, 
the  90-day  period  in  which  he  might  !i..u 
.ipplied  tor  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  C..  ,rt 
of  the  United  States  when  .mother  Mary|;,i,  i 
decision  applying  a  first  amendment  uc.- 
dom-!rom-rellglon  case  to  Maryland  t'lnv 
out  all  of  our  earlier  Cases  not  vet  !in.,l 
where  a  grand  Jury  had  lieen  required,  or  , 
petit  Jury,  before  applying  for  service,  to  m- 
dlc.le  whether  thev  did  or  did  not  belie  .■ 
In  God. 

But  at  any   rate,   the  Individual   who   h.,,! 
been    twice   convicted    was   seat   back   for 
third    trial.   And   at   the   third    trial,    thorn:), 
the  evidence  Wi\s  clear  m  the  first  two.  .U  • - 
aiida   V.   Arv.ona   had   intervened    before  o,;r 
third   trial  of  McChan    Wit'iovit  the  conlcs- 
slons,  which  met  the  old  volunt  irlness  to  t 
we  had  nothing  with  whlcli  to  convict  hiii. 
He  w:;s  found  not  guilty. 

He  \v<M  reUased  on  a  Friday  night  Ai,d 
by  Tuesday  night.  72  hours  later,  one  person 
was  shot  in  Baltimore  City  and  .mother  in- 
dividual w.as  shot  and  killed  in  the  course 
of  ,m  armed  robbery  of  a  tavern  at  1  o'clock 
Ml  the  morning  and  McChan  is  the  man— I 
have  to  say  allegedly  guUtv,  because  he  has 
not  yet  been  tried  ITorinally — who  has  been 
indicted  tor  that  murder.  72  iiours  ultt-r 
being  released  on  a  third  trial  where  the 
evidence  under  .Viranda  was  not  admissible 
In  a  third  trial,  where.is  it  had  been  clearly 
admissible  and  led  to  convictions  in  the  first, 
two  trials. 

Senator  McClellan.  Vou  could  i?lve  other 
examples:  could  ■on  not? 
Mr  Mcivi.vr;  Very  definitely 
The  Dand  Jrnhin.^  case  ts  before  U5  He 
was  sentenced  to  death  f-r  first-degree  in-.ir- 
der.  a  horrible  robbery-murder,  hacking  :, 
man  to  death  with  a  meat  cleaver.  He  t;ot  u 
new  trial  on  technical  grounds.  And  on  the 
next  trial  we  were  not  able  to  use  a  confession 
asaiust  him.  But  through  a  compromise  v.p 
were  .ible  to  get  a  plea  of  second-degree  .mur- 
der   Atid  he  is  serving  18  vears 

.Senafir  McClellan  What  did  he  get  the 
first  tlme^ 

Mr  Moylan  A  death  sentence.  And  if  we 
had  not  been  lucky  enou?h  to  get  the  com- 
promise the  second  time  around  he  probably 
would  be  walking  free  todav 

Rather  than  ^olng  into  Senate  bill  675— 
I  know  the  committee  has  to  adjourn — I  will 
Just  summarljie  my  feelings  on  S.  674.  con- 
fessions. 

We  have  seen  in  Baltimore  and  through- 
out Maryland  the  virtual  elimination  of  the 
confession.  We  very  occasionally — we  used 
to  :;et  it  In  20  to  25  percent  of  our  cases, 
and  now  we  are  getting  it  m  2  percent  of  our 
cases  The  confession  .as  a  law-enforcement 
instrument  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 
.And  I  think  this  is  iromc.  But  one  thing  \he 
Federal  courts  do  not  take  into  account,  thev 
say  you  don't  have  to  use  the  .se.arch  and 
seizure  of  physical  good,  you  don't  have  to 
use  the  confession,  that  !aw  enforcement 
should  become  more  sophisticated  and  should 
apply  the  technological  sciences  such  as  do 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  .Scotland  Yard,  r 
what  have  you.  .And  what  I  think  the  Fedcr.t: 
courts  have  failed  to  grasp  is  that  in  the 
cases  they  deal  with  involving  the  FBI  and 
the  Treasury  Department  they  ;u-e  dealing 
with  ongoing  crimes,  where  there  is  a  coun- 
terfeit   ring,    or    a    Mafia,    or    a    Communist 
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P.irty.  or  ,i  Ku  KUix  Klati.  where  it  is  ii;oing 
TO  continue.  ,i!id  >i  ii  in.iv  !)P  able  t>)  employ 
the  long-range  Scotland  Yard-FBI  techniques 
f  penetration  and  surveillance  over  a  period 
t  weeks  or  months  And  yet  to  pick  cities 
.-iich  .IS  Baltimore,  dealing  with  tens  of 
tiiLiiisands  of  .-pontaneous  crimes,  burglaries, 
:  ,!«'S,  yokinits,  where  a  man  walks  up  a 
.-tieet  and  the  crime  is  over  in  5  minutes, 
.md  then  he  is  gone,  and  there  is  not  .ivail- 
able,  even  if  we  could  afford  the  t)ric<?,  the 
metropolitan  police  departments  the  tech- 
;.lques  that  are  available  w  .m  FBI  or  a 
.S:-otland  Yard.  .And  without  the  confession 
we  are  handlcipprd  to  an  extent  that  is 
.ibsolutely  Irustratmn-^  law  enforcement. 

Senator  .McCt  eli.an  Have  you  tailed  to 
secure  indictinfnts  of  })rosecutlons  for  crimes 
that  have  occurred  since  the  Miranda  deci- 
.slon,  simply  because  the  decision  handicaps 
your  policeman  m  trying  to  pursue  an  in- 
quiry and  interrogation  to  elicit  information 
that  would  be  useiu!  In  the  trial  of  the  case? 
Mr,  Moylan.  I  know.  Senator,  thra  we  have 
tailed  even  to  lake  ciises  to  grand  Juries  in 
manv.  many  ca.ses.  It  is  a  large  volume  of 
cases.  It  Is  impossible  to  give  a  precise 
estimate.  It  Is  purely  speculative  in  this 
area,  becau.se  once  the  police  do  not  obtain 
the  confes.slon.  the  case  goes  no  further,  and 
.iS  a  result  there  is  no  way  to  record  the 
number  of  ca.se..  quantitatively  m  which  we 
.ire  frustrated.  But  it  represents  many,  many 
jiercentagc  ixiints.  I  am  confident  that  15  to 
20  percent  of  those  cases  that  would  have 
gone  to  the  grant  Jury  pre-Miranda  are  not 
even  reaching  that  stage  today. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  wrote  me  us 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  7lh  of 
.March  this  year  citing  a  number  ol  cases.  Do 
you  have  .niy  objection  to  your  letter  being 
inade  a  p.irt  ot  your  •estimony  ' 

Mr.  Moylan,  None  -.vhatever.  Senator. 
Senator  McCli:llan    It  may  be  printed  in 
the  record. 

(The  letter  relerred  to  follows:  i 
"ST.-.Tr  .Attorney  or  Baltimore  City. 

■luiltirnore.  Md..  March  7.  1967. 
■Re   effects    of    Miranda    ruling    on    criminal 

prosecutions  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Hon.  John  L  McClellan, 

Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Criminal  Laws 

and   Procrdwrrs.  Committer  on   the  Ju- 

dic.ary.  U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Build. 

mg.  Wa.thiTKton,  D.C. 

'Dear  Senator  McClellan:    I  am  writing 

ill   re^ponte   to  your   letter  of   November  21, 

1966.   requesting   mformatioi-.   on    the    effect 

which  the  .Supreme  Court  decision  m  the  case 

of  .Ifiratida  v.  .4n-.o7ia  has  had  on  criminal 

prosecutions  in  the  City  of  naltlmore. 

-The  information  I  am  about  to  give  to 
you  IS.  at  best,  .i  rough  .ipproximatlon  t.nd 
is  only  partial  in  naiure.  The  State's  Attor- 
ney's "ofUce  of  B.iltimore  City  handles  only 
those  criminal  pro.-ecutlons  jerlous  enough 
to  be  tried  at  the  Circuit  Court  level,  which. 
in  BUtimcre.  is  known  as  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  Baltimore  City.  Literally,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  minor  offenses  are  tried  daily  In  our 
nine  Municipal  Courts,  which,  in  many  Juris- 
dictions, wor.ld  be  referred  to  as  Magistrates' 
Courts.  Prosecutors  do  not  participate  regu- 
larly in  those  trials.  .Although  the  Maryland 
distinctiofi  between  felony  and  misdemeanor 
is  extremely  confu.sed,  those  cases  heard  by 
our  higher  Circuit  level  C jurts  would  be  the 
ca.ses  which,  .n  most  states,  would  be  classed 
.-.s  felonies,  and  those  cases  heard  by  our 
M-.iiiicipal  Court  would  be  classified  in  most 
■-.tes  as  misdemeanors. 
■•.A  second  factor  which  makes  this  esti- 
mate, at  best,  an  approximation  is  that  we 
have  not  kept  any  running  statistics  on  the 
effect  which  Miranda  v.  Arizona  has  had  on 
our  cases.  After  receiving  your  letter,  I  re- 
c;o,ested  my  Executive  Assistant  State's  At- 
t'lrney  to  ;-urvey  .lU  members  of  the  staff  and 
to  t,ake  from  each  of  these  Assistant  State's 
.Attornevs  his  recollection  as  to  what,  if  any, 


cases  had  been  affect^'d  by  .Miranda.  As  each 
of  approximately  thirty  men  looked  back 
over  well  over  one  hundred  c.ises  per  man 
over  the  past  six  months,  it  loUows  that 
though  the  more  significant  cases  may  have 
stuck  in  memory,  the  details  of  the  more 
minor  cases  may  liave  (.iiinmed  into  oblivion. 
I  must  also  jioint  out  liiat  since  the  early 
fall  of  1966.  .it  least  lotir  regular  trial  .Assist- 
ants have  left  this  otlice.  They  were  iK.t  in- 
cluded m  our  informal  .Mirvey,  .iiid  they  al- 
most certainly  had  some  i  .i.ses  wliuli  were 
aifected  by  Miranda 

■'Tlie  very  best  recollection  however,  of 
our  existing  st.itt'  of  .Assistant  state's  .Attor- 
neys would  indicate  that  .it  lea.st  72  indict- 
ments have  been  .idversely  atlected  bv 
Miranda.  64  of  tho.se  indiclnient.s  ,iie  now 
closed,  with  the  State  either  vnt^ring  a  stet 
or  a  nolle  prosecuu  m  the  r.ise  because  of 
insufficient  evidence  with  .i  confession  ren- 
dered inadmissible  by  Miranda  or  .i  verdict 
of  not  guilty  being  entered  against  the  State 
with  the  In.idmissibility  of  a  confes.sion  being 
a  very  .=^ignific.>nt  lactor  m  that  verdict  a 
otherindictinenus  are  still  u\h-\i.  but  the  .As- 
sistant State's  .Atlorn>'y  a.s.signed  to  the  case 
has  indicated  to  me  th.-t  becaii.se  of  Miranda 
there  is  no  hope  whatsoever  oi  the  .state 
winning  the  case. 

■■I  must  point  out  that  iliere  ..re  in.iiiy 
more  cases  which  unque.stionably  .vUl  be 
aifected  but  of  which  no  .\sb!stant  .is  yet 
has  knowledge.  With  the  backlog  of  :i.200 
cases  awaiting  trial  and  most  of  wh,ch  will 
arise  in  a  routine  .issignnient  rather  than 
being  already  a.ssigned  to  .lU  .Assistant  State'.s 
.Attorney  as  .i  special  case,  it  is  inevitable 
that  Miranda  will  be  a  factor  in  many  vif 
these  cases. 

"I  will  give  a  very  brief  n  siime  of  .-.jine  of 
the  .Significant  cases  ..dvet.^elv  ,;.1ected  by 
.Miranda : 

•TtTERSON  LT  .M-.  1101^liKR^    ^  FRIES 

■'The  state  \v;us  U,rced  to  inter  Nolle 
I'rcsequi's  .igainst  lour  'lelend.int.s — Koiuld 
Peterson.  Willie  C.  Robin.-.on.  Nlmrod  D.ivi.s. 
Jr..  and  Joseph  Johnson-  who  were  involved 
in  ten  separate  indictments.  These  various 
indicimeiits  charged  eight  robberies,  four 
burglaries,  ten  I.aienies.  and  one  mavhem 
iig.iinst  a  large  number  of  vlctiins.  The  crimes 
covered  a  time  period  that  laiiged  from  Jan- 
u.iry  2&.  1966.  through  December  27.  1965, 
and  involved  property  m  .i  tot.i  .iinount  (jf 
$12,200.  Conlessions  had  been  given  to  the 
Ijohce  in  all  il  ihete  cases,  but  without  the 
conlessions  being  i.dmisslble,  there  was  no 
other  eviaence  Itgally  .--utficient  to  hold  any 
of  the  defendants. 

"GEORGE    MC  (  I'.A.S 

■■The  George  McChan  ca.se  is  particularly 
signlhcant.  McChan  was  initially  (  onvicted 
in  1963  for  a  series  of  shotgun  robberies  .:nd 
was  sentenced  to  40  years  in  the  Maryland 
Penitentiary.  Because  of  a  search  and  seizure 
question  growing  out  of  the  .Supreme  Court 
decision  of  Fahey  v.  Connecticut,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Maryland  reversed  McChan^s 
convictions  and  sent  him  back  lor  retrial.  In 
1965,  he  was  retried  and  reconvicted  and 
again  sentenced  to  40  years  While  his  second 
appeal  was  pending,  the  Maryland  Cuurt  of 
Appeals  announced  its  decision  in  the  case 
of  Schou-gurow  v.  State  which  threw  out  our 
Grand  Jury  system  for  First  Amendment  rea- 
sons and  entitled  everyone  whose  conviction 
had  begun  under  an  old  Grand  Jury  indict- 
ment but  which  was  not  yet  final  to  come 
back  and  obtain  a  new  trial  under  a  new  in- 
dictment. McChan,  •whose  second  appeal  was 
then  pending,  took  advantage  of  this  situa- 
tion; and  when  he  was  brought  before  the 
lower  court  for  what  would  l.ave  been  his 
third  trial  for  a  series  of  armed  robberies,  the 
State  was  forced  to  enter  a  Nolle  Prosequi,  be- 
cause the  decision  cf  Miranda  v.  Ar!::o?ia  had 
intervened  and  prevented  the  use  of  a  con- 
fession against  him  at  the  third  trial  which 
had  been  indispensable  to  the  earlier  two  con- 


victions, McChan  remained  in  the  peniten- 
tiary temporarily,  however,  because  of  his 
alleged  involvement  in  a  riot  at  the  j>eniten- 
tiary  m  the  summer  of  1966  He  was  ulti- 
mately .icquitted  of  the  riot  charges  and  was 
released  He  was  re-arrested  within  lour 
days  of  that  release  and  charged  with  robbery 
and  murder,  which  charges  are  currently 
pending. 

■Kdiru'd.^    "ly   d'-r    cose 

On  October  II.  lWt>  .m  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  hici  to  enter  a  Nolle  Prosequi 
.against  "one  John  L(tw;.rtls  who  was  charged 
w-ith  the  murder  on  March  5,  1960.  <■!  one 
.Arthur  Uovvm.m.  The  reason  lor  the  Nolle 
Prosequi  was  that  a  statement  vvhlcli  -A'.is 
clearly  inadmls.sible  under  .Mrunda  w.is  the 
only  -nb.-tantlal  eviaence  against  the  de- 
lend. mt. 

■  lii! trr    in  iirdrr   case 

■  On  October  4.  1966,  an  A.islstant  .Staters 
Attorney  had  to  enter  a  Stet  In  the  murder 
indictment  against  Ritter.  bec.aise  the  con- 
fession, clearly  inadmissible  under  Mi  anda. 
was  the  only  Mil..-t  ,,nti.il  ivtcionce  a'.'ainst  the 
liefencl.int, 

■Cooper   .(ibherij   iiiid    (oo'f/.'i;-.      "-' 

•On  November  7.  1966.  one  Robert  Weyne 
Cooper,  who  was  charged  with  robbery  aiiti 
burglary,  wa.s  acquitted  Hi  the  opinion  of  the 
Assistai'it  .state's  Attorney  who  liandled  t he- 
case  because  the  confession  which  was  the 
only'  >ti:nificant  evidence  .igainst  the  lie- 
leiKlant.  was.  under  .Miranda,  ruled  inad- 
missible. 

■■Attlndne   hiirglnrn  aerien 

-In  this  ca-so.  tho  State  was  !.  reed  to  enter 
:-.  Nolle  Prosequi  ,. gainst  three  defendants  for 
a   .series   of    16   burglaries,   becau.=e   a  contes- 
.~lon  was  inadmissible  tinrtrr  Miranda. 
I  la  m  i'.ton    tfvrglarirs 
■In  thl.s  case  tried  on  J.muary  2'>.   19ti7     i 
in.. lion   to  suppress   a  confession   under  Mi- 
anda  -A^as  gr.inted.  This  led  i^j  verdicts  ol  not 
guilty  in  six  burgl.iry  Indictments. 
•  !Iepkin'<    hwdlary    rase 
■■On  J.mr,..ry  24.  !Oi37,  verdicts  of  not  guilty 
■.vere  entered   m   tlirre  biirgl.irv  indictments 
.igainst  the  defendant,  because  a  confession 
was  ruled  inadmissible  uncier  Miranda. 
Gantt    murder   ca.fe 
■On    .\u:iv-st    C.    1966.    the   defendant,    whs 
found   not   guilty   of   murder   ..fter   his  con- 
fession   '.vas    ruled    inadmls.sible    under    .Mi- 

>anda. 

•■Maddox  murder  case 

••In  tlus  case,  a  defendant,  on  J.inuary  16, 
1967.  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  deerec.  A  .statement  was  ruled  in- 
admissible under  ."i7!'^a7?rfa.  The  Assistant 
.-itate's  Attorney  who  tried  the  ca.se  feels  that 
had  the  statement  been  admitted  the  verdict 
-.votild  have  been  lor  lirst-ciegree  rather  than 
.-eccnd-'leeree   murder. 

■■/iobin>:o?t  a'-'on  caxe 

■On  October  11.  1960,  the  Strite  entered  a 
Nolle  Prosequi  m  the  arson  indictment 
,;eainst  the  detendant  r.ecause  without  the 
confession,  clearly  Inadmi.ssible  under  ."ifr-an- 
da.  there  '.vas  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
prosecute. 

'TREDICTION.S    \S   TO    IVVO    OTHER    MfRDER  CA.SES 

•Because  these  two  cases  are  still  pending, 
I  hesitate  to  relea.se  the  names  of  the  de- 
fendants or  the  indictment  numbers.  In  one 
of  these,  however,  a  conviction  tor  first-de- 
gree murder  and  armed  robbery  was  obtained 
in  1964.  and  the  death  penalty  was  iianded 
down.  Under  the  Schovgurc-j-  ruling,  already 
mentioned,  the  case,  which  !uad  already  been 
affirmed  bv  the  Maryland  Court  of  .Appeals 
but  for  which  the  time  for  applying  lor  cer- 
tiorari to  the  Supreme  Court  was  still  run- 
ning, was  remanded  for  a  new  Indictment  and 
new  trial.  It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that 
without  the  confecslon,  which  would  appear 
to     be     inadmissible     under     Miranda,     the 
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chances  of  reconvicting  this  defendant  are 
less  than  fltty-fifty  In  .i  second  case  involv- 
ing murder  and  rape,  not  yet  tried  for  the 
first  time,  It  la  the  firm  feeling  of  the  A.sslst- 
ant  atiite's  Attorney  asstgneci  to  t-hat  case 
that  If  the  confession  under  Miranda  Is  ruled 
out,  there  will  be  no  alternative  to  a  verdict 
of  nor  guilty 

I  nope  this  hrlef  summary  of  a  few  of 
the  cases  In  Baltimore  City  which  were  af- 
fected by  the  MUanda  decision  will  be  of 
some  help  to  your  committee  The  area  Is 
certainly  worthy  of  further  study 
"Very   truly  yours 

CH^RI  ES   E     Mr.YI  AN     Jr  . 

■'Stale  i  Attorney  ' 

Mr  M'lVL.AN  I  cite  20  or  25  c.vses  that  may 
ha\e  filled  .is  .<>  result  of  Mx'ancia 

Senator  McClcll.^n  You  dont  me. in  that 
the  c  use's  you  list  In  the  '.etter  constitute  all 
the  cises  ' 

Mr  MoYHN  By  no  means  Thone  are  the 
more  outrappous  eximples  that  come  Imme- 
diately to  mind  that  more  graphically  il- 
liLstrate  the  point 

Senator  McCX^tLAN  Wh.jt  Impact  would 
you  >-ay  that  this  has  upon  crime,  the  in- 
crease In  crime?  H.vg  this  caused  frustrition 
because  of  the  sh.iclclmg  of  what  has  hereto- 
fore bi-eri  legitimate  and  constitutional  tech- 
ntqiies' 

Mr  MoYLAN  I  think  first,  we  know  there  is 
a  slb?ni,'c.int  quantitative  et^ect  on  the  crime 
r.ite  Itself,  because  of  the  type  of  pers  >ns  we 
are  dealing  with  In  crime-,  such  as  robbery 
and  bursflitry  the  stitl.-tics  show  us  are  re- 
cidivists and  even  after  >ervlne  a  20-year 
sentence  go  out  and  repear.  and  if  I  found 
not  gulUy,  .vs  opposed  to  aervmi;  their  10-vear 
sentence,  the  possibility  of  their  repeating 
crimes  az.nn  in  a  much  short«»r  period  of 
time  H  obviously  enhanced 

We  kn-iw  that  there  has  been  :i  quantit.i- 
tive"  Increase  in  time.  But  I  d^nt  think  this 
Is  all  the  detrimental  effect  We  feel — and 
this  Is  a  pnlpiible  thin^  you  cm  reach  and 
touch  It — tnit  In  dealing  with  your  police 
departments,  your  law  enforcement  officials, 
there  IS  this  fe?ling  of  incredible  frustrarioii 
as  to  whose  side  the  coftrts  are  on:  are  they 
wUh  the  crlmm.-.l  or  are  they  with  us'  And 
It  is  almost  impostlble  ti  ntionallze  to  the 
man  on  the  be  it  when  it  appears  that  sud- 
denly It  is  he  himielf  who  is  being  att.xked 
In  judicl.il  deciilona  rather  than  the  crimi- 
nal. .IS  to  why  he  can-iot  use  those  techniques 
that  he  has  been  using  ror  vears  ih.it  he 
thinks  meet  the  demands  of  fairness  and 
which  accord  with  just  the  comm>.)nsensc 
approach  o£  anv  citizen 

And  I  th:nk  the  ih.rd  and  perhaps  the 
detriment.!  erTe<.t  has  been  en  tne  public 
Itself  The  public  is  certainly  looking  upon 
the  ]ud:ciarv  the  law  -nforci'ment  the  legal 
procedures,  and  indeed  the  government,  as 
be.ng  s-'Hiehow  off  an  sonif  p.iilosopher  s 
cloud  .n  <omc  other  '*vr!d.  and  not  tuned  in 
to  the  re  il.'y  jf  i  iw  en.'  -rcment  There  :s 
no  w  y  '.hat  the  mdlv.du  i!  cit:zen  who  knows 
that  a  person  and  feels  t!iat  a  person  has 
committid  a  crime— when  he  sees  that  per- 
so'i  ai'qu.ited  en  a  purely  technic  il  ground 
.if  verv  recent  or'gin.  that  member  of  the 
pubUc  locks  upon  all  of  us  with  a  Jaundiced 
eye 

Sena:  r  McClell.an.  Do  y  ni  feel  that  this 
has  some  impact  upon  the  morale  of  the 
policenim'* 

Mr  MovL\N  Vers-  definitely 
Senator  McCielvin.  Not  'hat  they  dont 
want  to  do  their  duty,  but  to  the  extent 
that  t.*iey  are  frustrated  in  knowing  how  to 
do  the.r  duty  without  miking  themselves 
■  ulnsrable  to  Judicial  criticism. 

Mr  MoYL.AN  I  think  that  very  detinitely  is 
■rue.  Sena:  ir  There  is  a  gre.it  deal  uf  truth 
'o  the  currf  r.t  ux.om  that  we  are  demanding 
•hat  the  pjl.cemaii  make  the  split  decision 
.It  3  o'clock  m  the  morning  :n  some  alley 
that  the  courts  may  debate  for  the  follow- 
ing 5  years,  and  even  at  the  end  of  5  years 
-ieb.ite  is  split  by  a  5  to  4  vote. 


Senator  McClei.lan  You  expect  the  ptolice- 
man  on  that  beat  under  clr'  umstances  sur- 
rounded with  danger,  to  act.  as  you  say.  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  a  spilt  decision 
But  then  if  he  makes  a  wrong  decision,  why 
the  c%se  invloved  may  go  ta  the  Supreme 
C.iurt  And  there,  after  morths  of  delibera- 
tion -hev  also  make  a  split  decision  but 
in.stead  if  in  a  split  .second  they  dellber.ite 
fi.r  months  a. id  make  a  split  decision  Is 
that  correct ■^ 

Mr  Mf)YiAN  That  ;s.  verv  de.lnltely  the 
feeling  of  our  policemen 

Sen.^tor  MCC:  ellan  So  that  it  Is  iriLstrat- 
ir.g  N;)w  I  w.)i>ld  like  f.ir  you.  ;f  you  will,  to 
supplement  w:i  it  :.ou  hve  testilled  to  on 
t'l.s  .ssiie  by  glvini  us.  if  you  cm.  if  a 
survey  h  ;s  b'«en  made,  or  if  you  can  miike 
one  how  nutiiy  of  the  72  have  since  been 
arrfsted   .ind   charurd   with   crime 

I  d.  n't  know  .vliether  any  jf  them  h  ive 
been  on^'iTed  or  r.ot  iti  the  short  time  But 
yju  mentioned  o  ic  t.hat  is  bick  in  the  tiroes 
of  :he  Inw  «nd  there  mny  be  some  others. 
If  .'  IS  not  toi  much  trouble  just  take 
th  s  72  .IS  kind  .■'f  i  criterion  as  to  what  is 
happening  tiirouith'.ut  the  cmntry  I  don't 
know  Hint  :t  w^mld  be  pxictly  represeiit.it. ve 
but  it  Jives  u>  som*  ind.catU/n  or  ihe  impi.t 
these  decisions  ha\e  on  cr;m'  ind  the  in- 
•.■r«ase  in  crime  If  these  people  who  are  re- 
leased .ire  Cf'mniittlng  crime  again  <ir  are 
back  n  prison  they  obviously  wouldn't  be 
<•  >mm.tting  ihese  ;rlmes  today  Therefore  to 
th;t  exienr  the  rate  of  crime  would  be  de- 
er*-.sed  .\nd  :?  the  extent  i -.at  ihev  do 
comm.-  cr.nie  .igam.  t.o  that  extent  the  rate 
t  .-r.ino  s  .n.-re:is''ig.  isn':  f.iat  i-orre.t  " 
Mr  MoYi.AN  I  c.'.n  have  that  checked  into 
And  X  .;ni  sure  it  w,.uld  be  a  signincaiit  hgure 
even  over  a  9-month  period. 

Senator  McClfxlan   I  would  like  lor  you  to 
submit  that  for  the  record,  if  you  will 
Oo   ihead. 

Mr  MovLAN  I  know  that  the  time  of  the 
.f.nimittee  s  short  .".i  very  briefly,  in  ill  three 
cipacities.  .igam  I  simply  indUnte  my  i-up- 
p  rt  of  Senate  bill  tl75.  tlie  wiretapping  hill. 
Sen.itcr  McClehan  Ym  heard  Mr  Cahi. 
testify  did  you  not  ' 
Mr   MoY!  *N   Yes 

Senator  McCiella:.-  Yiui  may  go  abend 
Mr  Moyi.ax  M.irvland  is  one  of  the  roughly 
h;  If  .1  do'.eii  sta'es  around  the  couiurv. 
liong  *ith  Oregon  md  New  York,  that  does 
have  a  limited  wrefip  i.r  electronic  surseil- 
lance  mv,-  ..vailable  to  us  I  don't  thliiK  thnt 
We  or  Ihe  others  use  it  t|uantitatlvely  to  the 
extent  that  New  York  dues  But  we  do  have 
available  to  us  the  right,  if  the  State's 
attorney  him.self  .ipplies  to  .i  judge  ,ind  takes 
11!  sworn  w:tne-sw  and  makes  out  .in  .ipplica- 
tion  for  the  court  order,  with  ail  of  the 
prjbable  can  e  that  normally  g  e*  into  an 
applicaiiun  .'.t  h  s?arch  and  seizure  order,  if 
lie  ..-  m  point  nit  that  this  is  the  only  reason- 
ably accessible  means  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  tile  crime  in  those  circumstances, 
and  pointing  out  a  very  dertnite  phone  with 
.1  ery  cJeiinite  purpose  in  mind,  he  can  obtain 
a  conn  order 

In  Maryland  we  have  found  tliat  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Maryland  law  permits  us  to 
do  this  the  lack  ot  a  Federal  law  such  as 
Senate  bill  675  has  operated  eiToctlveiy  to 
irustnte  us  The  Baltimore  Metropolitan 
Police  Depirtment  does  not  have  wiretap 
operitors  Even  when  we  are  operating  with 
the  court's  permitsion.  we  or  any  other  law- 
eniorcemelit  officer  must  depend  up<in  the 
cr«-.peratlon  of  the  local  telephone  company. 
Our  experience  with  the  Chesapeake  iV 
Pot  imac  Telephone  Co  in  Msryland  is  that 
they  will  not  honor  the  local  judges  order 
f(.r  fear  that  they  w..ukl  be  violating  the  law 
of  Congress  and  would  get  themselves  into 
trouble  *nth  the  Federal  Communciations 
Cominlfsioii  Si  even  though  we  can  obtain 
r.he  court  order  *e  cannot  utilize  that  order, 
because  without  the  cooperation  of  the  tele- 
phone company  there  is  no  effective  way  wnth 
personnel  available  th.it  we  can  place  a 
wiretap. 


As  an  Indication  that  It  does  not  lead  t.. 
any  greit  quantitative  abuse  in  the  two  and 
a  half  years  that  I  have  been  State's  attoriie> 
.ind  the  year  and  a  half  before  that  deputy 
suite's  attorney,  in  the  4-vear  period  we  hit\f 
in  Baltimore  City  had  cause  to  utilize  either 
an  order  lor  a  wiretap  or  .m  electronic  sur- 
veillance, the  e.nesdropping  device,  only  on 
-six  occasi-ins.  but  in  four  of  those  occa.sion- 
it  h  IS  very  definitely  led  to  convictions  that 
would  not  other\M.--e  have  been  obtained  wltli- 

Ollt  it. 

Seii.tior  McCici.i  Av.  In  what  area  of  cnni*- 
Mr  MoYHN  It  doc.e  not,  as  in  Seiiato.- 
Kennedy's  que.  lion,  get  to  the  massive  carte! 
ot  org.inizfd  .T.nie  In  one  it  dealt  \sith  soni.- 
members  of  Die  State  legislature  who  won 
•il.so  .itiemptlng  to  shake  down  a  deftndant  m 
.1  B.iltimore  City  courtroom  by  promising  ic 
get  a  ultiie^s  out  of  tov.-n  so  that  he  would 
not  testify  against  that  defendant  for  tht- 
sum  of  something  in  the  neigh borhoKl  i  l 
$o.'J00 

.Senator  .McCi.eii.an    That  iinolved  crruo- 
tion  of  officials'-' 

.Mr  MoYLAN  Corruption  of  officials. 
We  obtained  convictions  against  both,  ami 
Would  ii'.t  li:i\f  but  '.<  r  the-  wiretap  wnich  »>■ 
had  in  that  particular  case 

In  .mother  case  an  iiulividunl  trom  Nfw 
Jersey  had  come  into  .Maryland  representing 
one  of  the  blark-market  pharm.iceutl.- >: 
houses,  and  was  distributing  the  amphctu- 
min»s  and  barbiturates,  the  pop  pills  an  i 
goof  balls  to  teenagers  all  over  the  nort!, 
Baltimore  are.i  We  obtained  an  electronic - 
eavesdrop  order  in  that  particulnr  case,  .iiki 
•btained  .i  convKtio.i  .igainst  ihcm.  and 
actually  recovered  contraband  which  he  had 
which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  200.00O 
oi  pep  pills  and  aiiiphetanune 

.Senator  .McClellan.  That  number  of  plU- 
or  that  number  of  dollars'.' 

.Mr  .MoYLAN  That  number  of  pills.  .And  i. 
this  and  sever.il  other  areas  we  find  that  the 
lack  of  the  real  ability  to  utU.ze  our  Marv- 
lanci  law  because  the  phone  company  is  iciir- 
ful  of  tlie  congressional  law  prevents  u- 
from  rc.illy  getting  into  the  organl/eo  crime 
.irea. 

Senator  McCi.eli.an  You  say  it  is  a  use!t;, 
tool,  though,  and  needed? 

Mr  .Mo^L.\N.  It  is  a  useful  tool,  very  detl- 
uitelv  needed 

The  irustrating  thing  when  we  deal  wi:;, 
the  lottery  industry  and  with  the  booknv.iK- 
ing  Is  that  we  get  the  small  operator  on  the 
street  where  the  policeman  can  make  direct 
surveillance  and   can  observe  the  operation 
But  we  can  never  trace  it  to  the  .n:an  higher 
up.   to  Mr.   Big.   the  banker,  and   hl-her   up 
With   techniques  such  as  this.  We  find  th.it 
in    the    bookfiaking    area,    at    least,    in    the 
Baltimore  area  today   the  telephone  is  useo 
.ilmost    exclusively     A    bettor    ir.ay    call    in 
from  a  phone  in  Baltimore  City,  biit  will  not 
e.en  call  the  bookie  in  the  citv.  he  will  call 
to  an  adjoining  county.  The  money  might  be 
delivered    that    afternoon    to    .\une    .Arundel 
Co-.intv    So  thai  one  ,-imple  placing  of  a  bei 
:nay    involve    three    different    junsdictioris 
-And  without  the  ability  to  hnd  out  what  is 
going  on  on  the  phone  we  .ire  virtually  pow- 
crlej?    .And  tcdav  we  .ire  oeeiiis;  m  the  book- 
making   .irea,   at   least,   a  device    that    I   aiij 
<ure  this  committee  is  familiar  with  by  the 
name   of   a   cheesebox    I   don't    want   ;o   re- 
tread old  grotind  if  the  committee  is  fan'.lllar 
With  this. 
Senator  McCleillan  Just  briefly. 
.Mr  MoYLAN  The  cneesebox  is  a  device — we 
will    find    a    bookie   coming    into    Biltlmore. 
renting  a  room  in  a  low-rental  area  of  town, 
a::   emj^ty    room    and   calling   the   tcienhone 
company  and  saying.  "I  am  going  to   be  in 
town  for  a  period  of  months,  I  am  a  sales- 
man, and  I  want  to  rent  two  phcnes  " 

The  phone  company  will  come  and  Install 
two  telephones  right  liere  in  this  room  on  the 
floor.  He  says  his  furniture  is  coming  a  week 
later. 

He  will  then  lake  a  cheesebox,  a  rather 
simple  electronic  device — It  took  a  genius  to 
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costs  $ia  to  re- 


el inc    lip    .'.  Uli    It     a'l'l    't      'I'l 

prtKluce 

He  disconnects  the  two  phones  .lUd  con- 
nects then  with  each  other  through  Ihls 
^.|,eps,.tv ,.;  iiifii  lie  c.'.Ti  lock  the  door  and 
le.ivp  ihat  .iparlnient  .iiul  never  come  back 
He  could  never  lie  nmnd  uii  ihe  bcene  of  the 
crime  He  will  contuiiie  ■>>  pay  his  phone  bill 
by  money  i  rcler  vt  ca.sh  ,tiid  he  will  pay  ihe 
rental  of  'ha'  room  hy  innney  order  or  by 
cash,  and  he  will  never  return  to  that  vacant 
rooni.  B'lt  bPiween  11  .md  1  o'clock  every 
iiiornlng  iie  will,  ironi  dUhrnia.  H.OOO  miles 
away.  or  iroin  a  public  phone  boih  100  vard.s 
,,WHV.  or  his  home,  or  any  other  pl.ice,  bhiftlnt; 
around,  call  in  to  the  one  phone,  and  it  will 
activate  11.  And  all  the  people  wishing  to 
place  the  bets  have  the  iiun.Der  of  the  .second 
phone.  .So  tlicy  durlli','  that  2-hoiir  period  can 
keep  calling  in  to  ilie  second  phone  There  is 
no  record'.iis  made  .  i  m  recril  m  the  iihiiUe 
company  bv  whicli  ■  he>  ciUd  check  ihis 
phone  beuift  used  It  is  iri.iisterreft  over  ini- 
u.edlatelv,  it  comes  in  one  plione  ami  aoes  oiu 
Ihe  second  back  to  this  man  either  ,i  imndred 
vards  aw.iy  or  H.OOO  miles  anav  .\iio  Uiere  is 
•  111  way  ih'at  the  phoin?  records  cm  .i  ii  thev 
could  be  .si  bpcnaed.  would  show  ,n.v  leconi 
ol  this  ccnvcrsHtlon 

Senator  >l<Ci.ELi  AN  The  onU  vvi'.y 
could  cauh  that  kind  uf  .u.  op.  r.ii 
wirotappini''' 

.Mr  MoviAN    We  would  1 1,1  vt        tie; 
wires    themselves     The    pe<  tile    can 
break  ui'.o  ih-  room,  and  ..11  ti-e;. 
in  empty  room  with   two  phone 
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he 
no 

will  liiid  i.s 
sit  tin..'   ..n 


a  -fie   lX)X   sitMng   li.illw; 


111 


the  iloor  vvUh 
between. 

Senator  M' Ci  fi.i  an  Is  tint  the  i.evice  ir.- 
oiicntlv  u.-ed ' 

.Mr.  MovLAN  We  are  lindiiip  n  ii-;i  le  alio 
•n.^^e  In  the  area  The  phone  people  tell  ns 
that  some  o:'  the  sophi.slicated  devices  th.it 
..re  being  used  in  this  area  today  re  im  red- 
Ible,  This  WKS  the  primuive  earU  ip.odel,  like 
Ihe  Hiroshima  bomb 

.Senator  MrCi.Ei.i.AN  ll.ire  ,r.'  more  so- 
phisticated ones  now'.' 

Mr.  -MovlAN  There  are  oUie  boxes  and 
black  boxes  that  can  be  carried  in  an  ordi- 
nary ou.sines!  man's  attache  case  thai  can 
I  nable  vou  to  pick  up  your  phone  m  Balii- 
inore.  and  if  you  want  to  <  all  somebody  in 
Las  Vegas  arc!  pay  off  biu'  money,  you  don't 
call  Las  Vegas,  because  there  would  be  u 
record  of  that,  you  call  Washington,  DC  ,  in- 
lormation.  and'you  get  .4x  of  the  diuits  out. 
,.nd  just  berore  the  last  <iiElt  comes  out  a 
nigh  fronr.ency  beep  t,oes  into  this  jjhone. 
.ind  it  audoenly  hooks  you  into  the  Washing- 
ton system,  and  you  .start  dmling  aeam.  and 
lall  Los  Angeles  .And  tlie  record  of  that  is 
that  it  was  Washington  mfc  rmalion  that 
called  Los  Aiieeles  r./her  'ban  ,i  j-.irticular 
jthanp  m  Ballimore, 

The  technological  scphistication  of  these 
jjoople  tod.iv — you  could  repeat  the  process, 
vour  phone  cail  iroin  Baltlniore  to  Los  .An- 
izcles  could  tjo  by  way  -f  Miami  to  Los  An- 
.leles.  to  Portland,  Oreg,  -'here  is  no  limit  to 
Ihe  numhpr  of  different  systems  you  tan 
connect  into 

Senator  .McCleila--  Wh.it  kind  of  surveil- 
lance, aside  troin  the  wiretap  electronic  de- 
vice, could  possibly  detect  and  ^liscover  that 
sort  of  an  opera t ion '.•' 

Mr.  MoYi.AN.  Unless  there  v^■ere  a  penetra- 
Tion  agent,  which  takes  literally  years,  who 
worked  himself  up  into  the  criminal  orga- 
nization, short  of  that  there  would  be  no 
way  to  detect  anything  like  this. 

Senator  McClelian.  Vou  lan't  always  do 
ihati  can  you  ' 

Mr.  MovLA.x.  -And  vou  .  annot  always  do 
that.  .And  ircquently  those  penetration 
.igents  end  up  them.selves 

.Senator  McClellan    .And  that  risks  the  lile 
f   'he  man  who  .-eMetrales;   doesn't  U? 

Mr  MovLAN,  Very  definitely.  -And  local 
i>olice  departments  just  don't  have  the  per- 
-onnel  available  for  that  FBI-Scotland  Yard- 
t'l.A  -vpc  I  :  i'cnetr.ition  elf-jrt. 


I  Hunk  that  if  I  could  sum  i;  u|),  ihe  irus- 
trating  thing  is  that  the  i mirt  .  n  the  one 
liaiid  IS  telling  us  to  .ilmiuion  the  time- 
honored  devices-  now,  ;inder  Mnpp  v,  Ohio 
vou  apply  an  exclusionary  rule  and  don'i  use 
the  physical  evidence  vvh.ch  you  have  ii.~ed 
m  the  past,  and  now  under  Miranda  you  ^el 
rid  of  confessions-  but  when  they  are  telling 
as  that  on  the  one  hand,  ilnv  ..re  savin^t.  vise 
iiisteiid  more  sopliiStlc.ted  scientmc  tech- 
niques, .And  yet  wiien  we  listen  i->  an  .idmi'iii- 
tioii  on  the  one  hand  .iiid  turn  around  and 
..ttenipt  lo  use  .1  nuire  s. -phistlcated  tecii- 
nolo;;ici.l  techiiKiuc  we  lind  th.it  we  are 
.  bso.i.tcly  iruslr.'tPd  hv  iiul  uema  in-rmitted 
to  t;o  ml  1  this  area  elthef 

i-.el.alor  McCiKl.l,^N  I'hey  tell  you  to  use 
them  and  they  den;,   von  the  i.se  of  them 

Mr  MoYi.AN  riiat  le.illv  is  the  ca.se.  It  is 
..  ,Mse  of  d.mi.td  if  mhi  do  ..nd  damned  if 
vou  don't.  We  cni.ot  use  the  ..Id  metleid  ..r 
ihe  only  avail. ible  ..It.Tii.it  i,  e  vvlii.-h  we  ..re 
.w..re  of. 

Senator  M(f.>M,AN  "lUy  ((uestions.  Setiii- 
lor  hrv  in  ' 

Whi-n  the  C.overiinient, 
i-i,ite  .ir  Federal  Oovern- 
11. an  I'V  crime,  the  prose- 


.-len.itor     Kp.vin 
v.'liclher    .t    l;e    .he 
mem    l-i'  ■■  eciltcs  ,i 
.'titi  )0  11. ss  t  1  pro 
:  unable    (Ksiilv;      t.-  -i  :-    '■' 
.  r.fn,"^   ".:i\^    ..clii.ilK    oceli 
•  I., it    the    ,  ccos;.ti    is    the 
miitccl  the  crinie'"' 

Mr.  MoYi  ,vN     11. at  used 


tilings  beyond  a  'ca- 
I,..;?  First,  that  a 
committed:   second 

e    person    wiio    i oni- 

be  all  've  had  to 


len.it'ir  Ki;vi>.     Ihat  was  the  luudan.ental 
!;•  .V    trai'    '  '   -iiir..'   of   ihet-e  legal   jungles  we 
., .  ■   .'.anciiTed  into  latelv  '? 

Mr    .Mdvi.  ,N    Vi":.  .senator. 

.-.en.uor    Ki.vin      .'^'ow      a    cc-nfesslon.    even 
■  .11  tai  ilv     in. ide,    is    i.ol    admis,=ib!e    under 
the  li,vv  I  )  e;;t,ibl.sh  the  l.tct  th.it  a  <  nmi-  hiis 
...to. illy  b'en  loir.mitted' 

Mr  JAkyi-.w.  Basically  that  is  true  We  have 
t  1  jirove  the  cc^rpiis  tieiicti.  Ihe  lacl  that  the 
crime  is  lon.mitted  V^e  may  use  ii  confession 
to  help,  hut  we  have  >.'Gi.  to  have  some  in- 
dependent cono!>oratiiig  evidence  We  essen- 
tiallv  do  that  without  a   confession 

.senator  Ervi.v.  In  other  w'  rds,  ,i  prosecu- 
tion would  totally  fail  if  there  were  not  in- 
dependent evidence  of  the  corpus  delicli 
Itself 

Mr,  MoYi.AN.  Th.it  is  .  orrect. 

Senator  Ervix  .so  as  a  jiraciicul  matter,  a 
'.olunt.uy  confes.sion  is  ordinarily  used  as  .i 
method  of  identifying  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  rather  than  showme  'he  crime  it.self? 

Mr  MoYLAN,  Very  dehnitely 

.-len.itor  Ervin.  Nov.,  is  it  ii.ii  true  th.it  in 
m.mv  (  ases  the  .'onfession  w.hs  u  deci.'ive  I  ..'- 
i.ir  v.hlch  ctinvinced  the  Jury  of  the  guilt 
ol   'he  accused? 

M."  MoYiAN  In  niii.v.  many  c.i.ses.  .And 
p.irT'cularly  do  ve  und  this  true  in  tho.se 
■  Tithes  where  there  simply  is  not  a.n  eyewit- 
ness lo  the  murders,  to  the  rapes,  particu- 
larlv  U  the  rape  Mciim  d.ed  or  was  not  .ible 
1)  Identify  '.lie  .issiilant  m  the  dark,  or  the 
(Onlessioii  WHS  the  single  decisive  lactor  m 
csi.ihlishinc  tlie  identity  of  the  a.ssaiUuu, 

Sena'or  Envi.v.  .And  i.s  it  not  true,  especially 
in  orb. in  cetiters  ili..t  it.  a  high  perccn'i-age 
oi  crinn-s  the  (rime  w  is  i.omniKled  under 
circum.stances  where  the  victim  does  i;0l  have 
a  reason, ible  opportunity  to  identify  the  i^er- 
oetr.itor  ol  the  rrime? 

Mr,  Mo-iiA.v  .\bsolutei\.  The  yokincs,  tlie 
races,  .ill  tf  thes?  were  ut  niitht.  .And  we  .ire 
finding  more  ..nd  more  even  in  armed  rob- 
henes  the  tise  l.i  'he  .-locking  mask,  the 
mask  over  the  ..ice.  lo  l.-ustr.ite  cyewilness 
identihcation, 

.Senator  Erviv,  .^o  lor  that  rea.son  it  is 
highly  important  to  tne  enforcement  of  the 
l.iv\-  that  a  voluntiry  confes.sion  should  oe 
admissible  to  est.iblish  the  identification  of 
the  perpetrator  i>l  a  rime  which  has  been 
established  hy  ;i. dependent,  evidence'? 

Mr,  MoYLAN.  Very  dehnitely.  m  these  areas, 
at  least.  If  we  were  talking  ,iboui  embezzle- 
ment, larceny,  to  just  cotifessions.  the  lack 
of  them  wouldn't  liuit  us  very  much. 


lint  ivlien  vou  ..re  ;.ilkin«:  .ib.iut  murder. 
1.1)1'  .ool)er\,  Murgl.iry,  Hie  typicil  leli.'ii  is 
vii.leiii  ill..  V  .lie  'he  ,ireas  v^iiere  we  ,ire  de- 
pendent   upi.n   the  confession. 

Senator  i-.hvin  .Xial  it  iiaiuticips  you  in  .i 
most  cruc;.-i  ..spect  oi  l.ivv  enforcement;  that 
IS,  identnymg  the  jjeriietrator  i-i  ,■.  .rime  es- 
tablished by  inde|)endent  cvideiia- 
.Mr  M"V1AN  Verv  delinllely. 
seiiit.'i-  I'.iiviN  .N'.ivv.  c.iii  you  imagine. 
iitlier  Iri.m  liie  s!..ndpoinl  of  theory  o.-  irom 
itie  standpoint  of  practicality,  .iny  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  guilt  of  .i  p.irty  than 
his  voluntary  confession  that  he  committed 
the  .  rii.ie  witn  which  he  stands  charged? 

Mr  MoYLAN.  The  most  convincing  of  uU. 
lii.tt  IS  why  the  iiuies  are  convinced  hy  it. 
And  juries  always  h.ne  th.it  llnaerlng  doubt 
li  they  do  not  give  that  confession. 

Senator  Ervin,  Now,  us  a  iimller  cf  fact, 
excepi  ill  c.i.ses  if  what  you  miglit-  you 
iiiight  call  rep.Mled  and  li  irdened  cilmmals, 
the  .iver.;ge  mm  t.ilks  .iboiit  the  things  he  is 
thmkli.tt  about  .\iid  where  lie  lias  conimilled 
.1  crime  he  thinks  about  the  crime,  and  It 
I.s  very  ii.itural  lor  liim  lo  ttlk  .ibout  it.  isn't 
if 

Mr  MoYi.'.N.  It  comes  out. 
-en.itor  Ervin.  So  from  the  .standjx)int  of 
r;hi'bilitatum  of  ih.nse  who  violate  the  law. 
a  confe.ssion  is  .i  desirable  thing,  in  ihit  \ou 
ciiii'l  do  inucli  lo  rrhabilitatp  .i  man  unless 
he  i.s  willing  to  confess  th.it  he  h  is  heeii 
wroiiiT.  can  you? 

Mr.  MoYi.AN.  .Absolutely.  I  think  .i  man 
who  beats  the  rap  is  not  one  who  is  aii.xioii.s 
for  rehabilitation  He  1;;  simply  enforced  in 
Ills  belief  th.it   crim?  does  pay. 

.Senator  Er'in  Now,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
the  Uniform  Crime  Report  for  1965  stales  In 
substance  that  of  tliose  |)ersnns  who  are  sen- 
tenced lor  (Tiifie.  lor  serious  off'en.ses.  46  per- 
cent of  them  repeat  their  .rime  .r  .".nie 
sim.lar  crime  within  2  years  of  their  re!ca-se 
Irom  serving  a  iormer  sentence  What  ii.is 
vour  experience  h>een  in  iii-osecniing  criminals 
in  Maryland  in  respect  to  crimes  of  this  ivpe'' 
Mr.  .MoYLAN  I  know  subjectively  irom  my 
own  ijcrsonal  pr'>seculion  of  roughlv  4  ooi) 
cases,  and  the  experience  of  our  office  ml 
indeed  in  lalkimt  to  the  warden  of  ihe  Slate 
jieniienliarv.  that  jirfbiihly  our  recidivist  rate 
runs  even  a  little  bit  ".vorse  than  the  iiattonal 
rate. 

Bv  the  lime  v.-e  get  a  28-  or  30-  or  :j2-year- 
.  Id  burglar,  robber,  w?  find  that  he  has  been 
111  six  or  eight  jH."nal  institutions  dating  all 
the  vi-ay  back  lo  the  time  when  he  wa.s  16  or 
17  years  old.  We  find  a  terrible  rate  of 
rechiivism. 

.Senator  Ervi.v  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
lew  questions  to  educate  laymen  as  lo  exactly 
what  IS  involveti  m  a  random  ca-se.  Is  it  not 
the  case,  as  peneral  rule  of  law.  that  an  apjiel- 
I.ite  court  can  make  its  decision  in  a  case  on 
appeal  on  the  basis  of  the  record  inHde  in  'he 
trial  court '' 

Mr.  ?.IoYLAN    Yes 

Senator  Ervi.n.  .Now.  I  will  usk  ytni,  if  the 
record  in  the  trial  court  doesn't  i.idicale  that 
the  .IfliaTiria  case  this  man  Miranda  was 
charccd  with  kidnapping  and  criminal  as- 
sault on  a  woman? 

Mr,  MoviAN  Yes:  in  .An/on. i 
Senator  Ervin  .And  lie  wa.s  arresie<l  Ijv  the 
officer,  and  detuned  in  custody,  and  no  . n- 
ercion  wa.s  practiced  upon  him.  and  there 
was  no  iridticemenl  held  out  to  him  to  con- 
fess, and  no  third  degree  methods  were  em- 
ployed And  then  after  a  lapse  of  1.  2.  or  :J 
hours  h.e  voluntarily  told  the  police  who  had 
him  in  custody  that  he  had  committed  these 
crimes  .And  he  was  convicted  of  those  crimes, 
wasn't  he'' 

Mr.  MoYi.AN    Yes. 

Senator  Ervin  .And  that  is  the  record  on 
which  the  case  was  tried  in  the  courts  of 
.'irizona'' 

Mr.  MovLAN.   And  affirmed  in  .Arizona. 
Senator  Ervin    At'd  then  it  came  here  to 
the  Supreme  Court    .And   the  majority  opin- 
ion, inslend  of  deahntr  with  the  facts,  or  mak- 
ing their  decisions  based  on  the  facts  in  the 
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Miranda  case,  contains  page  after  page  of 
qui>latlons  from  the  citations  of  vartoiis  per- 
st)ni.  whii  were  ntit  witnesses  In  tfie  court  of 
Arlzoria  and  who  were  not  suOJect  to  croes- 
exanil!iallo!i  either 

Mr  N!(-iYL\N  Going  all  the  W4y  back  to  the 
Magna  Carta.  I  helle\e.  Senator. 

Senator  Ervin  You  don't  have  to  comment 
on  this,  but  when  I  read  th.it  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  majority  thought  that 
perhaps  sfx^lety  didn  t  need  too  much  pro- 
te«tlon  fmm  crlmln.ils.  liut  that  criminals 
■;e-det1  protection  from  law  enforcement 
■rt-ers 

.•^>  the  dei-lslon  of  the  majority  wxs  hased. 
it.-  tar  <is  factJ*  were  con-  erned,  not  on  the 
fat-ts  adduce<l  In  the  trial  court  In  Arizona, 
but  on  the  wriMni^s  of  person.*  who  were  n>  t 
witnesses  In  Arizona,  and  whose  quiiUflri- 
tloii.'i  were  n<'t  revealed,  and  who  wrre  iiot 
sub]eci"d  to  croes-cxamln.itlon 

Mr  MoTL^N  That  Is  right  And  I  belle-. e 
the  justices  themselve.v  at  least  In  the  three- 
man  iii;\Jorlty.  occasionally  used  the  plirri.-e 
■  policing  the  police  "  Instead  of  Judging  t!''" 
lndl%-ldual  ca.<;e  fin  Its  merits,  hut  sei/uig  the 
occasion,  rather.  t«i  propound  the  general 
formui.i  lor  la*  «nforcen\ent  all  ox-er  the 
country 

Senatoc.  Ervin.  Chief  Ju.stlce  Marshall  s.ild 
that  when  h  court  undertook  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  It  should  do  It  on  the  basis 
that  the  people  who  Uriifted  -ind  ratified  the 
Constitution  meant  what  they  said  U  that 
not  a  good  rule  for  Interpretation' 

Mr    MoYLAN    I  think  -in  excellent  rule 
3»n.itor  Ervin    Now.  is  It  not  the  function 
of   the  Court    to   interpret    the  Constitution 
for    the    purpose    of    ascert-ilning    what    the 
Constitution  means  and  give  an  effective 

Mr  MoYiAN  I  think  so  within  limits  I 
might  differ  just  a  little  bit  there  But  I 
don  t  differ  with  the  major  thrust  ist  yovir 
argument  What  the  Court  is  doing  In  this 
whole  revolution  since  1961  Is  bringing  IntJ 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment various  provisions  of  the  f^rst  10 
amendments  which  prior  thereto  had  limited 
i>nly  the  Federal  Government  And  the  rea- 
son It  is  doing  it,  and  reversing  some  of  Its 
old  decisions,  is  because  they  hold  .ts  I  think 
IS  t>est  expressed  by  Mr  Justice  Prnnkfurter 
■^ome  years  a>;o  that  the  due  process  cl.uie 
Is  an  elastic  clause,  and  can  change  wit'i 
changing  times,  that  In  this  enlightened 
society,  we  might  do  something  contrary  t'l 
fundamental  fairness  while  this  would  not 
have  been  so  regarded  back  In  1850  or  1789 
However  even  though  I  think  they  have  that 
right  to  t>e  flexible,  at  least  Judicial  restraint 
Is  called  for.  that  the  States  ought  to  be  out 
in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court  rather  than 
the  Supreme  Court  In  front  of  the  States. 
that  they  are  propounding  simply  those  min- 
imal standards,  not  se'tlng  up  an  Ideal  that 
they  hope  law  enforcement  will  aspire  to  100 
years  from  now.  but  setting  up  slmplv  the 
minimal  standards  .And  this  Is  the  reason 
I  think  they  have  misread  the  national  con- 
sensus on  fundamental  f.urness  And  I  think 
that  Is  why  Senate  bill  674  has  a  profound 
importance  far  beyond  what  It  would  do  di- 
rectly for  the  Federal  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem because  U  Is  the  most  effecthe  Gallup 
poll  or  Harris  poll  of  what  the  national  corr-'^ 
census  Is  m  this  area 

Sen.itor  Ervis  Of  course,  there  are  dlf- 
.'erences  of  opinion  among  the  bar  now  B^it 
I  think  that  a.iyone  who  reads  the  original 
Constitution  with  the  provision  for  amend- 
ment will  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  James  Madison  and  others  who  drew 
that  Instrument  ihovight  that  the  meaning 
'  ..cl  not  be  changed  except  by  an  amenfl- 
mt-rit  made  In  t.he  manner  prescribed  bv  arti- 
cle 5  Tbey  didn't  Intend  to  vest  the  Judges 
with  constitutional  amending  capacity  or 
lawmaking  capacity 

But  the  due-process  clause  might  be  de- 
scribed legally  as  a  clause  that  Is  general 
In  Its  terms  as  ct'ntrasted  with  such  specific 
things  as  sonte  other  provisions  of  the   BUI 


of    Rights    such    aa    the   self    Incrimination 
cl  tuse  of  the  fifth  imeiidmeni 

Now.  has  It  not  always  been  a  rule  of  con- 
struction of  documents  and  laws  and  the 
Constitution  that  where  you  have  a  general 
clause  and  a  specific  clause,  that  the  one 
which  Is  entitled  to  be  given  the  superior 
power  Is  the  specific  clatise  rather  than  the 
general '• 

Mr  MoYLAN  'Very  definitely,  that  Is  good 
common    law   statutory    Interpretatlrin 

Senator  Ervin  Now.  the  Miranda  case  at- 
tempts to  Justify  the  new  requirements  laid 
down  In  that  case  by  what  we  ordinarily  call 
the  self-lncrlmliiatlon  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  does  It  not'> 

Mr   MoYiAN   'yes 

Senator  Ervin  Aren't  these  the  words  of 
the  self-incrimination  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  "No  per.son  shull  be  compelled 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself  In  any 
criminal  case'"' 

Mr    MoYE  AN    Those  are  the  precise  words. 

Senator  Ervin  Now  those  words  became  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  In  1791  And  I  would 
ask  you.  fr'.im  t|ie  time  they  became  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  In  1791  down  to  the  nth 
day  of  June  ly6e  when  ttie  Miranda  decision 
WHS  h.inded  down,  was  It  not  held  that  they 
had  no  possible  application  to  voluntary  con- 
fessions' 

Mr  MoYt-AN   None  whatsoever 

It  simply  me.int  that  a  man  Is  not  required 
to  take  the  wlt.iess  stand  at  tlie  rrl.il  And 
that  Is  the  reason  that  even  beginning  In 
1937  when  a  more  conservative  court  began 
to  overrule  certain  confession  cases,  it  uti- 
lized not  the  self-incrimination  clause,  but 
Jtist  the  more  general  due  process  clause  of 
the  nth  amendment 

Senator  Ervin  In  other  words,  they  held 
that  under  the  due  prricesa  clause  a  voluntary 
confession  was  admissible,  and  an  Involun- 
tary cnnfessKin  was  not  admissible:  and  until 
the  Miranda  c.xse  they  held  that  a  person 
ch.irged  with  a  crime  could  not  even  Invoke 
the  self-incrimination  provlsl.in  of  the  fifth 
amendment  as  a  basis  for  excluding  his  con- 
fession 

Mr    MoYi.Av    That  Is  correct 

Senator  Ervin  The  question  was  decided 
In  the  first  Instance,  was  it  not,  by  the  trial 
Judge  who  heard  the  evidence  and  saw  the 
witnesses  and  w.»5  best  able  to  decide  whether 
the  confesalo.n  was  prima  facie  voluntary  or 
nof 

Mr  MoTLAN.  The  trial  Judge  In  Phoenix 
held  that  It  was  not  Involuntiiry  The  Arizona 
Court  of  Appeal;  Arizona's  highest  court, 
affirmed  his  decision  .And  then  It  was  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Supreme  Court  level  that 
the  fifth  amendment  was  brought  Into  the 
discussion 

Senator  Ervin.  Now.  you  have  undoubtedly 
had  many  cases  prior  to  the  Mfanda  case 
In  which  objection  was  offered  to  evidence 
upon  the  ground  th  it  it  was  involuntary  »ntt 
therefore  Inadmissible  under  the  dvie-process 
clause  or  a  comparable  provision  of  the  State 
constitution  That  is  the  question  which  is 
a  question  of  fact  In  the  first  Instance  by  the 
trial  Judge  Is  It  not"" 
Mr   MoYiAN   ■yes 

Senator  Ervin    I  would  like  to  ask  you.  It 
>is  not  a  difficult  decision  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  for  the  judge  to  make,  is  If 

Mr  MoYLAN  Certainly  they  have  made  It 
In  alt  cases  Sometimes  It  Is  more  involved 
than  others  But  basically  with  all  of  the 
guidelines  that  the  Supreme  Court  gave  us 
in  1937  through  1965.  trial  judges  and  Jurists 
did  make  that  decision,  t.'^e  totality  of  clr- 
mumstances  weighing  all  I'f  the  factors,  they 
finally  decided  whether  John  Jones'  confes- 
sion was  voluntary  or  was  not  voluntary 

Senator  Ervin  You  needn't  comment  on 
this,  but  In  my  opinion  the  judge  who  Is  not 
competent  and  can't  be  safelv  trusted  to 
make  the  decision  after  seeing  the  witnesses 
and  hearing  the  testimony  as  to  whether  the 
confession    Is    voluntary    or    not    cannot    be 


safely  trusted  to  make  any  other  decisions  as 
a  judge.  -And  that  would  apply  to  every  other 
function  th.it  he  has  to  lultill  as  a  judge  1 
have  t/i  pass  on  voluntary  conlessions  many 
times  as  a  judge  And  .is  a  resxili  I  would  say 
they  are  not  verv  diftlcult  one  w.iy  or  the 
other  Some  f/f  them,  as  you  say.  are  more 
complicated  than  others  But  most  of  the 
time  It   Is  a  rather  simple  question 

Mr     .MoYi.AN     rtalher  .simple,     .enerally 

Senator  Ervin  Now.  if  you  give  the  words 
of  th.e  Constitution  which  I  quoted,  the  sell- 
incrlminntlon  clause,  liter. il  me.uung,  they 
cm  t  possiblv  have  any  other  reler-^nce  what- 
ever to  a  voluntary  confession,  can  they,  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  only  upply  to 
compelled  testimony,  and  a  voluntary  con- 
les.sion  IS  voluntarily  made? 

Mr  MoYLAN  Yes.  It  would  not  be  com- 
f>elled 

Senator  Ervin  And  in  the  second  place,  as 
you  observed  a  while  ago.  they  ""uniiot  apply 
to  a  confession  made  by  a' person  :n  the  cu.s- 
todv  of  an  arresting  officer  because  he  is  not 
a  witness  m  that  capacity,  is  he? 

Mr  MoYLAM  It  would  never  apply  to  ante- 
cedent to  the  actual  courtr.^oni  appearance 
in  Us  original  meaning. 

Senator  Ervin  It  would  only  require  a 
Witness  to  testify  under  tlie  rule  of  court, 
something  of  that  klnd'^ 

Mr.  MoYt.A.N    Very  definitely. 

Sen 'tor  Ervi.n  And  in  the  third  case  it 
c  ,n;ict  applv.  hecnise  a  conversation  be- 
tween an  arresting  officer  and  a  suspect  Is  lu.t 
testimony  in  any  case  of  thi.s  kind  '  In  other 
words,  the  third  reason  that  it  cannot  p<w- 
slblv  apply  according  to  the  Eni;ll.sh  language 
Is  because  it  can  only  apply  where  it  is  a 
judicial  decision? 

Mr    MoyL\N    Very  definitely. 

Senator  Ervin  So  it  is  reallv  difficult  o, 
me — vou  needn't  comment  on  ihi.s — I  am  in- 
capable of  comprehending  how  any  man  vi'lio 
believes  In  attributing  to  .simple  •Aurift  their 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  could  even  reac:i 
the  conclusion  that  the  self-lncrimmatKn 
clause  has  any  possible  application  'o  a  vol- 
untary confession. 

I  won  t  ask  you  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr  MoYLAN.  I  know  It  troubles  most 
lawyers. 

Senat<jr  EIrvin.  I  Just  can't  follow  the  men- 
tal process  of  u.iderstandlng  how  anyone 
who  b»"lieves  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
Interpreted  according  Co  what  it  says  can 
reach  tJie  conclusion. 

Now.  doesn  t  the  Court  Itself  recognize 
that  It  was  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  because  the  majority  opinion 
refers  m  several  instances  to  the  require- 
ments we  enumerate  today'!' 

Mr  MoTLAN  Yes  .And  that  Is  the  reason 
it  did  not  make  It  retroactive 

Senator  Ervin  Br  making  it  appear  as 
part  i!  '.heir  own  confession — I  will  say  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confession  —  tiicv  were 
making  a  new  law  on  that  basis  ' 

Mr.  MoYLAN  And  they  acknowledged  as 
much. 

Senator  Ervin  That  knowledge  existed 
among  them  at  that  time 

And  I  will  ask  you.  whether  the  very  next 
week  t.^ev  were  not  confronted  bv  the  ques- 
tion In  Johnsim  v  New  Jersey  whether  they 
would  make  these  new  requirements  which 
they  said  were  justified  by  .i  ;)rovislon  of 
the  Constitution  that  had  been  there  for  175 
years  applicable  xxj  cases  which  arose  before 
the  Mirandii  case'' 

Mr   MoYLAN   They  were  confronted  with  It. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  they  held  In  the  John- 
son case  that  It  would  not  be  retroactive'' 

Mr  MoYLAN  Becau.se  they  acknowledged 
that  the  case  had  been  relying  upon  their 
earlier    pr^n  >.incement* 

Senator  Ervin  So  thereby  they  rule  that 
the  confessli-iii  aa  It  has  been  lor  175  years 
under  the  Constitution  h,ul  changed  Its 
meaning  on  the   13th  day  of  Jtine  1966. 

Now  can  you  think  of  any  rules  that 
could   be   better   drawn    to   prevent  anybody 
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from  ever  making  a  volunt.iry  conlesslon 
than  the  requirements  laid  down  In  the 
Mnanda  case  ' 

Mr.  MoYLAN.  The  four  rules  laid  down  there 
are  intended  to  cover  the  waterfront.  The 
whole  purpose  is  to  keep  the  defendant  from 
ci'tifesslng 

Senator  Ervin  .And  under  the  rule  In  the 
M.randa  case  U  you  had  a  very  highly  edu- 
c.ited  dean  of  a  law  school  In  the  United 
.states  who  was  arrested  for  speeding,  and  he 
!ii,ide  a  conlesslon  wllhoul  being  warned  of 
these  c(mstltutlonal  rights.  It  wouldn't  be 
.ulmlsslble  e\  Idence'' 

.\lr  Moy:  \N  It  wouldn't  be  admissible 
■•niilor  Miranda 

.Senator  Fhvin  What  percentage  of  crimi- 
nals chart»ed  with  serious  crimes  do  you 
ihlnk  there  Is  who  do  not  already  know  that 
ihey  don't  have  to  say  anything,  and  who  do 
not  already  know  that  anything  that  they 
say  can  be  used  aEtalust  them,  and  who  do 
not  already  know  that  thoy  have  a  right  to 
a  iav^'ver? 

Mr  -MoYi.AN  The  bulk  of  them.  If  they 
are  over  21  years  of  a^c  and  have  been  in 
1  ourt  before,  know  their  rluhts  ."Vud  under 
the  eld  rule  th.il  the  bill  would  return  to.  this 
:s  one  of  the  factors  that  you  vvotild  look  at. 
Perhaps  not   warning  a  man  who  Is   17  who 


It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  President,  tliat 
these  constitutional  safeguards  are  so 
important  that  they  deserve  the  widest 
.scrutiny  and  the  widest  study,  and  sliould 
not  be  acted  upon  hastily,  with  the 
thought  that  they  are  going  to  be  im- 
mediately a  great  factor  in  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States,  because  m  my 
judgment,  they  will  only  create  confu- 
.sion,  and  ultimately  will  be  overturned 
by  the  Supreme  Court  aKain;  but  in  the 
meantime,  during  a  long  period  of  lime, 
we  will  have  bewildcnnent.  uncertainty, 
and  confusion  over  the  Lssue  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recokh  at  this  point  an 
excenit  from  my  individual  views,  iound 
on  panes  152  and  153  of  the  committee 
report. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  'No.  1097'  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  us  follows: 

One  specter  raised  by  the  ijroponents  of 
title  II  that  is  easily  ptit  to  ref=t  is  the  sUK- 
gestion  that   Miraiiua  and   like  decisions  are 


has  never  been  In  trouble,  would  render  a  dally  releasing  vicious,  and  i-nnlcs.scd  criin- 
,onfe,ssli>n  Involuntarv  But  If  It  Is  the  30-1  jxials  upon  t'.ie  public  streets  Tins  suggestion 
-ear-old  repeated  ollonder.  then  it  is  deemed  Jlems  from  the  brief  and  uiifort mate  period 
that  he  Is  coiirtwlse  enough  to  know  hlijl««iedlately  following  the  MtrandP  decision, 
rights  And  that  is  whv  I  think  the  old  stand-  ^n  Johnson  v  Nrw  Jcrnrij.  384  U.S.  7l!i  (  VJW 
;rd  was  an  Immeasurably  superior  one  to  the      decided   1  week 


■ne  we  have  today 

Senator  Ervin,  .So  under  Miranda,  as  a 
pr.u'tlcal  matter,  courts  are  compelled  to 
Usmlss  cases  In  which  serious  crimes  are 
(harjted  because  In  many  of  those  cases  a 
police  officer  doesn't  tell  the  accused  some- 
•hlng  which  the  accused  already  knows? 

Mr.  MoYLAN.  Absolutely.  There  Is  no  dis- 
cretion left  The  rule  is  absolute  under 
.'./irnrtria. 

Senator  Ervin.  .And  the  tragedy.  Is  it  not, 
IS  that  this  decision  tilts  the  scales  of  Justice 
;n  favor  of  the  criminals  against  society  and 
The  victims  of  crime,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  .society  and  the  victims  of  crime  are 
just  as  much  entitled  to  Justice  as  the  ac- 
■tised? 

Mr    MoTLAN.   Very  definitely.  Senator. 

Senator  Ervin.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McClkllan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

If  I  had  time  I  wntild  ask  a  few  more  ques- 
■  ions  But  time  is  short. 

We  appreciate  yotir  appearance  very  much. 
riie  material  that  we  asked  you  to  supply, 
please  do  so  at  your  convenience.  And  any- 
iiing  you  want  to  add  to  your  statement  you 
:nay  do  so  In  a  supplemental  statement  which 
vo  will  place  in  the  record. 

Mr  MoYLA.N.  Tliank  you. 

Senator  McClellan.  The  committee  will 
tand  in  rece.ss  until  2  o'clock. 

I  Whereupon,  at  12  40  p.m..  a  recess  was 
•  iken  until  2  p  m.  this  same  day.) 

-Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Record,  when  the  Miranda  case  'was 
handed  down,  there  were  a  number  of 
cases,  not  only  in  Marjiand  but  in  other 

ur.sdictions,  in  which  evidence  was  ob- 
'ained  by  confessions  which  did  not  meet 
•iie  Miranda  decision.  These  were  so- 
called  pipeline  cases — that  is.  cases  ac- 
tually in  process  at  the  time.  In  those 
cases  that  were  actually  in  the  pipeline, 
tile  prosecutor  either  had  to  get  addi- 
tional evidence  or.  if  he  could  not  and 
his  evidence  rested  solely  on  confessions 
in  those  cases  which  were  not  within  the 

landards  of  Miranda,  he  had  to  dismiss 
liicm  and  start  over  again. 

However,  those  were  the  cases  in  the 
pipeline.  My  point  is  that  I  do  not  think 
Mr  Moylan.  or  anyone  else,  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  testify  on  title  II  in  its 
entirety,  as  reported  to  the  Senate. 


Iter  Miranda,  the  Supicme 
Court  held  that  the  rules  approved  m 
Miranda,  would  apply  to  all  delendants  tried 
alter  June  13.  ll'tiH.  the  date  ol  the  Mvniula 
decision.  Thus,  in  a  number  of  cases  await- 
ing trial  at  that  time,  secminitlv  voiuntarv 
confessions  obtained  prior  to  the  date  of 
Miranda  were  inadmissible  m  evidence,  and 
some  cases  involved  heinous  crimes  were  dis- 
missed, amid  great  publicity.  That  situation 
was  temporary,  however,  and  is  no  longer  a 
serious  problem.  So  long  .us  the  procedures  oi 
Miranda  are  followed,  any  truly  voluntary 
confessuui  can  still  be  made  and  will  still 
be  admissible  in  evidence.  As  the  studies  ol 
the  impact  of  Miranda  suggc.'it.  most  of  the 
confessions  lost  in  the  wake  of  Miranda  could 
today  be  saved. 

Yet  another  specter  raised  by  the  commit- 
tee majority  must  also  be  laid  to  rest.  The 
suggestion  Is  made  that  the  harmlul  ellect 
of  Miranda  will  be  compounded  as  the  lower 
Federal  courts  expand  its  doctrine  and  ex- 
tend Its  Interpretation.  Nearly  2  years  of 
judicial  experience  under  Miranda  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  appeals  have  proved  this  sug- 
gestion false.  The  trend  ol  cases  to  dat^ 
shows  a  strong  reluctance  by  the  Feder.il 
courts  to  apply  the  requirements  of  Miranda 
except  in  obvious  instances  of  formal  cus- 
todial Interrogation.  If  anything,  the  defini- 
tion of  custodial  Interrogation  in  Miranda 
as  "questioning  initiated  by  law  enforcement 
officers  after  a  person  has  been  taken  into 
custody  or  otherwise  deprived  of  his  freedom 
In  any  significant  way  "  is  receiving  a  highly 
restrictive  interpretation.  See,  lor  example. 
O'Toole  V.  Scarfati.  386  P.  2d  168  (1st  Cir. 
1967)  (statement  to  prosecutor  by  city  of- 
ficial given  chance  to  explain  deficiencies 
held  admissible);  United  States  v.  Adlcr,  380 
P.  2d  917  t2nd  Clr.  1967)  (volunteered  state- 
ments to  FBI  agent  examining  books  of  sus- 
pect's corporation  held  admissible  i:  United 
States  v.  Gibson,  4th  Cir.  (March  1.  1968) 
(discussion  of  stolen  car  by  defendant  after 
State  police  officer  asked  him  to  step  outside 
held  admissible):  Yates  v.  United  States.  384 
P.  2d  586  ( 5th  Cir.  1968 )  i  statements  made  to 
hotel  manager  holding  suspect  In  conversa- 
tion pending  arrival  of  FBI  held  admissible-; 
United  States  v.  Agy,  374  F.  2d  94  (  6th  Cir. 
1967)  (Incriminating  reply  to  question  asked 
by  alcohol  tax  agent  held  admissible) ;  United 
States  V.  Holmes,  387  F.  2d  781  (7th  Clr  1968) 
(Statement  to  selective  service  clerk  held  ad- 
missible); Frohmann  v.  United  States.  380 
F.  2d  332  (8th  Cir.  1967 1  .statement  to  in- 
ternal   revenue    agent    making    criminal    in- 


vestigation held  admissible);  Williams  y. 
United  States.  ;181  F.  2d  20  dUli  Cir.  1967) 
(false  statements  to  border-crossing  guards 
held  adniissiblei  ;  .Mairs  v  Init'^il  .s'/nrcs.  ;183 
P-  I'd  nil  ilinh  Cir  lltti7i  i:.t.iieinem  to  PHI 
by  suspect  tree  to  leave  held  admissible); 
Aileii  v.  tJnitcd  States,  D.C.  Cir.  (January  25, 
litfiSi  I  statement  made  duriim  detention 
,i!UT  lailuie  to  ijroduce  ,iUlo  nnnsti  talon  lield 
admissible  i  , 


SENATOR  CARL  HAYDEN 

Ml  rYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
.Aineiican.  a  brilliant  Senator,  a  pillar  of 
liii.s  bcdy.  tlie  living  tradition  ol  the  .Sen- 
ate. C:\KL  if.wuEN.  lia.s  today  announced 
his  intention  to  retire  alter  58  years  of 
>erMcc'  in  Ccngrcio  l.i  his  State  and  our 
Nan. in. 

C  >Ki,  H.vYDKN  has  reprf'sented  liis  State 
ill  Conmcss  since  its  admi.ssion  to  the 
I  nion  He  has  ..ervcd  in  the  Senate  for 
41  years.  'VVe  will  all  miss  his  wisdom,  and 
his  fnend.ship.  I  know  1  lellcct  the  views 
of  all  Senators  when  I  wish  Senator 
H-\vtii:-.-  Godsijei'ci 

Mr.  BYHD  of  West  Vircmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  .siit:ucst  tlie  absence  of  a  tiuorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

T;;e  bill  cleik  prc.'pcded  to  call  the 
.oil 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wet  •Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  ijrevious  order,  that 
the  Senate  .stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
May  7.  1968,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  6, 1968: 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Manuel  Frederick  Cohen.  )1  .Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  ,.nd  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  oi  5  years  expiring 
June  5.  1973  i  reappointment  i . 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

Roy  T.  Sessums.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  for 
a  term  of  9  years,  vice  DeWitt  L    Pyburn. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Clarence  C.  Haug.  U  S.  .Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28.  1879 
(21  Stat.  37)  (33  U.S.C.  6421,  vice  Brig.  Gen. 
William  T.  Bradley,  reassigned. 
Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

CALIFORNIA 

Robert  P  Graves.  Holllster.  Calif..  In  plat:e 
of  D.  F.  Cox.  retired. 

Megan  M.  Mery,  Inverness,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  M.  L.  Mery,  Jr.    retired. 

John  P.  Fahy,  San  Anselmo,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  Dos  Rels.  Jr..  retired. 

Mary  D.  Souza,  Snelllng,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
M.  M.  Hale,  retired. 
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OCLAWARr 

M.ir^firet  C  Krttps  Feifiii.  Del.,  in  pluce  Ol 
H    E    Hughes,  retired 

ILLINOIS 

William  D  Holland,  Warren,  111  ,  In  pluce 
of  V    C    Mcfilnnls,  ..retired. 

INDIANA 

Erskine  L  Crosby,  Ramsey,  Ind  .  In  place 
of  R    E    Plnalre.  retired. 

loWA 

Mllhird  E  Anderson.  Creston.  Iowa,  In 
pUce  of  W   O   Striinoe,  retired. 

Thomas  J  Schluttenbofer.  Rutland,  Iowa, 
in  place  u'.  E   J    B.-.idley.  transferred 

KANSAS 

Leroy  V  Carroll.  Bonner  Springs.  Kans  .  In 
place   of  Jane   Waters,   retired. 

[  iwrriHi"  Morri.w  t;r  il.f,  K:^iis  .  in  place 
of   D    a     Worrell,    transferred 


>  .njrr  "iV  .s<".  im,ih. 


I.iiid^borx   Kans    in 


place  of  M    H    Christian,  transferred 

KENrl  CKV 

W    Preston   Bugg.   Bandnn 


Ky  ,  in  pluce 
Ky  .    m   pluce 


of  T    C    Morton,  retirmi 

Mildred    Y     Cleelc.    W.ilton. 
of  D    H    Ve.sr.,  retired 

MARYLAND 

Thomas  C  Hayden,  U.»  Plata,  .\Id  ,  In  place 
of  J    W    Scott,   transferred 

MICHIGAN 

Clement  J  Cassette,  Mohiiwk,  Mich  ,  in 
plaie  or  J    F   Jackson    '  'irort 

Truman  R  Hortin.  Oxford,  Mich  .  in  place 
of  f   J    .Awrf'V    retired 

Melvln  C  Mue*ilcnbeck,  Saginaw.  Mich  . 
m  place  of  W    A    Munr.je,  retired. 

Clifford  L.  Turcotte,  Stanibaugh.  Mich.,  lu 
place  of  J    J    Corbett.  deceased 

MISSISSIPPI 

Editii  M  P.iyne,  Lauderdale.  Mlas  ,  In  place 
of  R    E    Payne,  deceased 

NEBRASKA 

Boyd  M  Alexander.  .Ansley.  Nebr.,  m  place 
of   H    M.   Kn.ipp.  retired. 

NEW  JERSEY 

James  OeSiase.  Passaic,  N  J  ,  m  place  of 
D    M    Mc.\rdle,  retired. 

Nr.W     Y'lRK 

Evan  O.  Williams.  Bridge*. iter.  N  Y  .  In 
place  of  B   L   Stevens,  retired 

Prances  W  Grems.  Westernvllle,  NY ,  In 
place  of  B   C   Thom.is,  retired 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Joy  R  Wlngate,  EdneyvUle.  N  C  .  In  place 
of  J    W    Nesbltt,  retired. 

-N'ORTH    DAKOTA 

Roland  J  Nelson.  Churchs  Ferry.  N  Dak  . 
in  place  of  A.  M    Sorlle.  retired. 

OREGON 

.M  i.xiiie  E.  Spit2Uuss,  Powers,  Oreg.,  A,  L 
L.iiie.  declined. 

PENNSYLVA.NIA 

Lydi.4  E  Harris.  Valencia,  P:i  .  R  W  Kniiner, 
deceased 

S<>rTH    1   \RliLINA 

J  WiU:.im  Dougliis,  Columbia.  S.C.,  W  O. 
Ciiilthiui,  deceased. 

Robert  E  Batten.  Wedgefleld,  S.C .  P  M. 
Dwig*it.  retired. 

Tr.x.\s 

Jjiiii  B  Ste\enson.  Johnson  City,  Tex.. 
Stell  I  GUddon,  retired. 

W.\SHlNCTOX 

Ray  J.  Balcom.  Vancouver.  Wash..  O.  L. 
Hanson,  reiired. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Nellie  A.  Wylie.  Gup  Mills,  \V"  Va.,  S.  A. 
Pat  ton,  retired 

In   the  Navy 
To  be  vice  admiral 
Hawng    designated    Hear    Adm.    John    V 
Smith,  US.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 


duties  determined  oy  llie  President  tn  be 
within  the  cuniemplalloii  of  utle  10,  United 
States  Code  section  .'5231  I  luimiiiate  him 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  Mce  .idnilrul 
while  so  serving. 

In  rut  Marine  Corps 
To  be  ttruti'nant  general 
Having  designated.  In  accordance  with  tlie 
prow<lons  of  utle  10,  United  States  Code  .-.ec- 
tion  SSA2.  Maj  Cell.  William  J  Van  Ryzln. 
U  S  Marine  Corps.  lor  commands  .aid  other 
duties  determined  by  the  Presidert  to  be 
wuhUi  the  contemplation  ol  .said  .section  I 
nominate  him  for  appointment  lo  ihe  gn-de 
of  lieutenant  general   while  .so  .■serving. 

In  the  Navy 

The  rolluwing-niimed  midshipmen  (Nav.il 
Academy  I  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  or  »V»(r  corps  of  the  N.ivy,  subject  to 
(juatincatlons   therefor   as   provided    Dy    l.iw 


David  E  Adams  Jr 
boran  M  Adams 
John  C  AdHm>»>n 
Richard  I"  Ah»'rn 
Terrv  J   Allet. 
l.indsev  t>  Alley 
John  H  Ainu  U 
Hobert  B  -Ainitlon 
KduinU  .\iiimeim,(n 
J  ihn  P  .Anderson.  Jr 
-•cp'ien  fi   .Anderson 
Willi. im  B  .Anderson 
Stephen  M   .Arcana 
."^i-phen  M  Arlett 
H  >iierf  J   Arneson 
Hioinas  E   .Arnold 
farreace  O  .Atkins 
GarwiKid  W   Bacon 
James  P  B  ihrlnger 
Ml'h  lel  E   Ball 
Charles  L  I^irbenek 
Lewis  M   Bara.'  ha.  Jr. 
Leland  R   Baroer 
P.uil  R.  B.irtlett 
James  F   Barwlck 
Felix  J   Basal 
William  V   Bast 


Richard  M   Brown.  Ill 
Robert  E  Brown 
Row;er  C   Brown 
Richard  .A   Buchanan 
Peter  W    Bulkelev 
Alois  J   Biirda   Ili 
O  irv  C   Burger 
Hi'iijamin  F  Burgess, 

III 
John  S   Uiirk8 
Richard  K  Burns  Jr 
Barr\  V   Burniw 
Oounlas  L   Buiby 
William  H  Butler.  Jr 
H.'rry  (l   Hu'h.irot.  Jr 
Richard  H   Biizzell 
Michael  J   CahlU 
William  J  Cannon 
Harold  F'   C.^rpt-nter 
Ron.iUl  F  C.  rpenter 
James  C  Carroll 
Michael  J   Carron 
Lvnn  I  ,'r'i-r  II 
John  B  Cartwright 
John  J.  Catania 
William  D  Center 
Allan  B   Chaloupka 


Raymond  E   Baum.  Jr.  Robert  .\.  Chester 


Ronald  B   Bauman 
Frederick  B   Bayer 
bcott.A   Beck 
John  J   Becker  Jr. 
Winfteld  .A  Becker,  Jr, 
Robert  W  Bp<kwith 
Darviii  E  Beedle.  II 
Dewey  E  Bellech,  Jr 
Jolin  P  Bell 
Rich  ird  W  Bennett 
Slgval  M    Berg.  Jr. 
Jon  ('.  Bergner 
Ronald  C  Berning 
Thomiis  H   Bertis 
Carl  T  Berry.  Jr. 
George  R  fliei:er 
.August  J   BlUones 
George  R  Bishop,  Jr, 
Peter  B  Bishop 
Harold  D  Black 
Dennis  C  Blair 
Prank    J"  Blake 
James  A  Bogerr 
William  T  R    Bogle 
Harry  G   Boggs.  II 
James  W  Bohlig 
Douglas  M  Uomarlto 
Richard  R.  Borowlec 
John  R.  Bowden 
John  C   Bowers 


Christopher  I. 

Chlsholin 
J.ihn  H   Church 
James  S   Clark 
Philip  S  Clark.  Jr 
William  S.  Clark.  Jr. 
Gordon  A.  Clef  ton 
Clvde  H  Cllmer 
Richard  S.  Clover.  Ill 
Michael  L  Coats 
William  W.  Cobb.  Jr. 
Philip  G  Coffey 
Jay  M  Cohen 
Chris  H  Cohlmeyer 
Thomas  A.  Colbourn 
Frederick  B.  Cole 
IJichr.rd  L.  Coleman 
Julian  R.  Coles 
William  T.  Collins,  Jr. 
Thomas  A  Comer 
Philip  P,  Condron 
Ravmond  P  Conrad 
Joseph  V.  Conway.  Jr. 
James  A.  Cook 
Jeffrey  A.  Cook 
Ronald  E.  Cook 
James  B.  H. 

Cooklnh.'.ni 
John  C.  C<X)ley 
Robert  O.  Corey.  Jr. 
Howard  A.  Corr 


Michael  T  Bovce 

William  S  Bovkin.  Jr.  John  P.  Cosgrove 

Harold  G  Boylan,  Jr.     •■^'^n  ^  Costlow 

James  C  Br.ullord 

Johnny  A  Bramblett 

Da\id  R   Brandon 

George  L  Breeden.  II 

James  K   Brengle 

Roy  L   Brennon.  Jr. 

Gilbert  J   Brlckler.  Jr    Philip  J.  Curtis 

Frank  R   Brle-ich  Richard  M.  Curtis 

John  R.  Brcxjke  David  L  Dailey 

James  M.  Brown  Thomas  M.  Daly 


Michael  C  Crabtree 
Clark  P  Crapps 
Jerry  W.  Crawford 
Robert  O.  Crawshaw 
Robert  A.  Crotteau 
James  S  Cullen 


Robert  B   Danberg 
Mlcnael  E.  Danesl 
Richard  J    Danna 
H.irold  B    Dantone 
Herman  L   Dantzler 

Jr 
James  A   Dare  Jr 
Gregory  J    Davles 
Dudley  L    D.ivls 
John  P  Davis 
William  A.  Davis.  Jr 
WiULini  R    Davis 
Robert  A.  DeHoll 
James  D   Deimler 
Kevin  P  Delaney 
John  G   Dempsev 
Jeffrey  H    Desautels 
John  R    Dew 
John  D   Dlckin^on 
Peter  B   Dlefendorf 
Dennis  P    Dllley 
Willi. HP,  P  Dixon 
Thomas  P  Donlon,  Jr 
Edward  H    DiM.Un.  Ill 
Willi. im  C    Dow 
William  M   Downing. 

IV 
John  S   Doyle    Jr 
Edward  C    Dozier 
Frank  D   Dr.ike 
John  C    Dr.-;nchak 
John  L  Drury 
Melvin  S  Dry 
R,iMnond  .A. 

Dudderar,  Jr 
George  C.  Uiifford   Jr 
Timothy  W    Duffy 
Robert  P   Duggan 
Paul  K   Dukes.  Jr 
Jeffrey  M    Dum-is 
Mlchae!  J    Dunc.ui 
James  T    Dunn 
Kevin  R   Dwyer 
Stephen  M    Dwyer 
Otis  K   Earle 
L.iel  R    E.iAterllng 
Guy  A   Bistman 
Robert  A   Eaves,  Jr. 
Robert  W   Ebertli 
-Arthur  L   Edwards 
David  A    Edwards 
Wilbur  E.  Edwards,  Jr 
LKiwrence  B    Elliott 
Richard  F  Elliott 
Robert  R.  ElUott 
James  .A   Eisner 
Sidney  W  Emery,  Jr. 
Robert  S    Erb 
Wayne  Ernckson 
John  P   Esposlto 
Steven  .M    Etter 
Robert  -^   Evans 
Richard  D   Evert 
James  -S    Fal 
James  A.  Farkas 
James  P,  Parrell 
Gerald  E.  Fastabend 
Herman  V.  Fe^er 
Richard  J.  Fercnchick 
D.iud  M    Kerrei; 
Richard  L.  Ferns 
Ronald  E.  Randaca 
C.irl  G.  Finelrock 
Edward  F  Fischer 
G.ary  L.  Fishman 
Michael  J.  Fitzgerald 
Ajithony  J.  FUrey 
Michael  H.  Fletcher 
Thomas  J    Flynn 
Charles  R   Fontz 
.Anton  P  Possum 
Charles  K,  Foulsham 
James  R   Pox 
Ste\?n  M.  Fox 
Garv  E.  Pr.inci.s 
Joe  L  Frank.  Ill 
Timothy  M    Frank 
Charles  D    Freelimd 
Richard  W.  French 
Steph.in  J.  Froggett 
Benjamin  C   Fronime 
Joseph  P   Fry 
Paul  G.  Gaffney,  II 


MdiJ    tl.    Hills 

I'  irl  .A   Gaines.  Jr 
H.iul  G   Galentine   m 
P.ulip  D    ( i.iller\    ,Jr 
George  H  Gardner  III 
Ned  W   Garrlaup.- 
E\erttt  B    G.iston 
John  K   Gates 
Michael  T.  Gaul 
Rjiph  J  Gemelli 
Stephen  M.  Genstil 
Thomas  R   Germain 
Robert  J    Gilleskie 
Joseph   W    Gllmartiii 

Jr 
Larry  R   Givens 
Duine  L  Ghsan 
IVrry  L.  Glo\er 
Joseph  C  Gluttins 
Rocklin    E     Gmeiii«T 

Jr 
Daryl  L   Goetz 
Pill  .A    fiocd 
Glenn  P.  Gottsch.ilk 
Roy  E  Graham   .Ir 
Gary  M    Grant 
L.iwrence  A.  Grav 
William  J   Green 
Robert  E  Griirin   Jr 
Birry  R   Orlmm 
.Michael  D    Giu'' 
Shelby  S.  Gullbert 
Martin  .A    GiiiUher 
Zenas  N    Gurlev 
Howard  K.  Hainps    11 
Denis  s.  Hallnian 
Stephen  G    Haines 
Russell  L.  Hallauer 
John  W   Hamilton 
Peter  E   Hamre 
Steven  P    Haniiinn 
John  D.  Hmrahan 
Henrv  R    Hanssen  Jr 
J  'seph  L    Harford 
Tommle  D    Hardin 
W\nn  .A    Harding 
James  W    Harmon,  J.- 
Larry J    Hart 
John  Hartv    III 
Donald  H    11  ,-, 
Thorn, IS  H.iyes 
Donald  J    Hcaly 
thum.is  W    Hearn 
Craig  R.  Heckert 
Willi.,m  J    Held 
Tliomas  C    Heilm.ir.:; 
John  W.  Heliilz   Jr 
Gordon  ■  E"  Heit/ni   ■, 
Ri:  h.Trd  B   Hepler 
D.ile  \V    Hendricks 
Charles  B    Henke 
Russell  H    Herm.iri.^o:. 
J.imes  W    Heub.icli 
Stormy  T.  W    Hicks 
Alfred  H    Higgs,  Jr 
Donal  M.  Hill 
Donald  E,  Hinsman 
Edward  J   Hintz.  Jr 
Garv  J   Hirsch 
D.ivld  .A    Hodgson 
Gerald  L   Holwolt 
John  P  Hogan 
WaUon  L.  Hogan.  Jr. 
Francis  K   Hollan 
Robert  G.  HoLhan.  Jr 
Edward  R    HoUvfield 
Richard  T.  Holmes 
Robert  A   Holmes 
James  O 

Honigschmidt  ' 
Craig  G.  Honour 
Raymond  J   Hopkli.s 
Kenneth  .A.  Horr.e 
L.tnce  C    Home 
Gregory  Horr.cy 
Phillip  G    Hough 
Thomas  C   Houghton 
Erie  J    Houm 
William  B    Howe 
George  H   Hubaii.  J.- 
Robert L    Ht'.iigins 
Roger  N    Hughes 
Woodrow  W.  Hulnie  II 
John  D  Hunter 
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.i.imes  E   Hur>t<.in 
;  '!in  G    Hutv'lims 
Hi^li.ird  W   Hyde   Jr. 
John  P   Hvdliiiier 
farl  B   Ihll.  Jr 


Wilh.iiii    L     McDowell, 

III 
Cliarles  H    McGough 
Edward    C,    McGowan, 

Jr 


Kenneth  W  I!i:ei!fntz   Henry  J.  McGreevey 


I'll'  mas  N    Iiikihs   III 
Dv.'iiils  \V   Irelaii 
M.irk  E  Jacobson 
('.  ir\  D  Jen.spn 
.1  i\  L  Joh!ison 
K.ibert  L  Ji  'iiiisen 
Quciitm  c"   J./hii.'-iin 
.-^•t'phen  .A  Ji'hn.Min 
il  ir:,ind  W   Jones,  Jr 
.'.L.  hael  .A  Jones 
>'ephen  K  Jone.c 
Richard  M.  Kadlu-k 
John  E   Kane,  Jr 
William  J   Kane 
Philip  J   Katauskas 
Chris  L  Katsetos 
Joseph  J    Kavale 
Mark  B   Keef 
i.'jvmund  .A   Kellett 

Jr 
J.ihii  P   Keniuxiy 
John  F  Kent 
James  F  Kern 
.Mark  R   Kh\:ui 
Raynii>iui  C   Kldd 
Loyd  J   Kleriian   III 
James  C   Ki'Ier 
Hugh  E    Kliinartwi 

Jr 
Davui  P   Kimball 
Eric  H   Kirkiiatnck 
Richard  C   Kjeld>pn 
John  C  Klein,  III 
John  C.  Knapp 
Ronald  B.  Knode 
Kari  \'   KoenlLi 
Kenneth  E  Kolarclk 
.lohn  L    Kosich 
Edward  I     Kosky 
James  .1    Kosmu-kl 
William  H   Kraatz 
Kdward   \V    Kratovil 
.lames  T    Knii 
Richard   P    Krulis 
Karl  O.  Krumbhnlz 
Charles  ,A    Krupnirk 
Leo  -S    Kuehn 
Orvilie  A    Kol!,i.sch 
Ralph  .1     LaDouce 
.Michael  I     L.itrow 
Kevin  ,1    IjiCJraff 
.Alexander  Lai 
Roger  .A    Lammers 
,Iohn   r.  Lannlng 
■Tohn  .1,  Laplrola 
Bernard    i    L.iSciila 
Hubert  F   Liiurpiiip 

■  Ir 
D.ini.'l  B   I^iir 
U.tvid    M.   Lee 
■TL>hn    W,   Lee 
Honakl  S.  Lemon 
Michael  E.  Lcppert 
Robert   E.  I>pwis 
MiclMi'l    D     liL-ir.o 
H!Ls,-;ell     J       I  iiiO,ifdt 

II 
.Man  G    Linbereer 
Doughis  B.  Little 
Donlev  C.  Loeiie.  Jr 
Robert  L.  Long 
-Michael  G.  Lc^neardt 
,7ames  M.  I.ongerbone 
David  M,  Lonceway 
■Mbert  R    Lopez 


John  F.  McGuire,  Jr. 
Joseph  R   McGuire,  Jr. 
Michael  L,  McHugh 
John  E   Mcintosh 
,Iolin  R   McKee,  Jr, 
I'hilhp  F  McKee 
-Arthur  J,  McLaughlin. 

Ill 
Douglas  D.  McMahon 
F.iul  R.  McNaughton 
Kent  L,  McQuerter 
James  S  McRoberts 
John  H,  McRoskey 
John  J.  Mackln 
Kent  V,  I.   MacNelll 
FJdward  L   Madden 
Robert  W   Madel 
Karl  A   Mahumed 
Thomas  P.  Martin 
.■-^tepiipn  P.  Marvil 
W'-.iTd  B   Masden.  Jr. 
Stejihen  H   Matheson 
Wilham  C.  Matthews 
J.mips   D,  D.  Mauldln, 

Jr 
D.iMd  G.  Maxwell 
diaries  W   -Mayer,  Jr, 
John  F.  Mayer,  Jr. 
.lospph  D.  Ma?za 
.lohn  F.  Merkfessel 
l.vie  D,  Meier 
Micl'.ael  D,  Metcalf 
William  R    Metzger 
Thomas  R   -Mewhin- 

iip\ 
Dana  F   Miller 
Robert  ,1    Miller 
Jon  M   -Mills 
Jolin  H  -Milner 
Stanlpy  E,  Miltko,  Jr. 
John  F,  Monroe 
Arnold  P  Moore 
Charles  W.  Moore,  Jr. 
Kevin  T  Moore 
Leland  T  Moore 
Michael  P  Moore 
Walker  D   Moore 
James  E   Morgenson 
,lohn  N,  Mortsakls 
Daniel  E   .Moser,  Jr. 
Patrick  G.  Motl 
Edward  M  Mulhern 
William  M   Mulholland 
Michael  G  Mullen 
Fred  I.,  Muniz 
Richard  D  Munnlk- 

huvsen,  Jr 
( 'h.'irlrs  R    .Munsev, 

,Ir 
iJ.iVKl  L.  ?,Iyers 
Richard  GNaedel 
Richard  J   Naughton 
Lawrence  M  Nawrockl 
PeTpr  A.  Nawrockl 
Theodore  P.  Navdan 
Teddv  M.  Neal  ' 
Michael  T.  Neale 
Eru-p  H.  Needham 
Robert  H.  Nelson 
Thomas  F.  Neville 
Saniuel  L.  Newton 
Richard  J  Nlbe 
James  P.  Nlehus 
William  C.  Nierman 
David  S.  Nimmer 


.„„,   IT.        V,  -'^imothv  A.  Nobriga 

imps  .A    Loutzenhiser„   ,         >,    »,  , 

Robert  G.  Nolan 


Robert  G,  Lucas 
Joseph    F.   Lucey 
John  E.  Ludwig.  Ill 
John  M.  Lydiard.  Ill 
.'ohn  T,  Lvons,  III 


Joseph  C.  Nolter 
\V:ivne  G,  Nonoshita 
\V;IIi,im  T,  Ober,  II 
■  lanips  P.  O'Brien 
Thomas  C,  O'Connor 


Halbert  S.  D.  McClure   Arthur  T.  Ogdahl 
Lawrence    G.    McCon- Cornelius  F,  O'Leary 

upll  Thomas  W,  Oliver.  Ill 

\Valt,pr  E   McCre.irv        John  F.  Olsen 


Michael  W.  ONell 
John    -H"  ONelll.  Jr. 
James  K    Orzech 
Eric  L   Oser 
John  A    Osth 
Stephen  M.  Owen 
Robert  S.  OwendiJlf 
James  D    Owens 
William  W.  Owens,  IV 
Phil  "B  ■  Padgett,  II 
William  G.  Paine,  Jr 
Thomas  G.  Palkie 
Michael  J.  Panchura, 

Jr. 
Nelson  R.  Parda 
Linton  L,  Park 
Thomas  L,  Parker 
Thomas  V.  Parry 
Dwight  S.  Pattee 
John  C.  Patton 
James  A,  Pearson 
Alfred  A.  Pease 
Kendell  M,  Pease.  Jr 
-Marc  Y.  E.  Pelaez 
Peter  J.  Peloquin 
Donald  W.  Peltier,  II 
-Michael  A.  Perez 
Stephen  G.  Perlne 
James  M.  Perkins 
Thomas  D,  Pestorius 
Robert  E.  Petersen 
Gordon  1.  Peterson, 

Jr. 
Robert  L.  Peterson 
Walter  H.  Peterson 
Richard  A.  D.  Petrino 
Braden  J.  Phillips 
Everett  L.  Phillips 
Ludwell  L.  Pickett 
Alan  R.  Plttman 
James  H.  Pletscher 
Conrad   "-A"  Plyler,  Jr 
LawTence  C,  J.  Poh, 

Jr. 
Michael  R.  Polk 
Alfred  E.  Ponessa 
Francis  X    Poole 
Jerry  M.  Porter 
John  R.  Post.  Jr. 
Jay  M.  Potter 
Blake  "L"  Powell 
Darren  R.  Powell 
Edward  B.  Powell,  Jr 
William  O.  Powell,  III 
Phillip  R.  Precht 
Thomas  N,  Presecan 
Michael  D.  Prince 
Jeffrey  N.  Punches 
Robert  L,  Purdy 
Kenneth  L.  Pyle 
Kenneth  E,  Pyrz 
Kenneth  A.  RagUn 
•Andrew  .A.  Rasmiissen 
James  J.  Rather 
Kevin  J.  Reardon 
.Steven  J.  Redeker 
Christopher  J.  Reeber 
Billy  S.  Reeves 
Frank  J.  Reh.  Jr, 
Ronnie  C.  Relmert 
Richard  Reinheimer 
Ronald  V.  Ricci 
-Arleigh  H  Rice.  Jr 
Vincent  R.  Rice 
Harmond  B. 

Richardson,  III 
William  L. 

Richardson 
John  H,  Riddle 
Stephen  H   Ries 
William  J.  Riffer 
Dennis  Rifkln 
Francis  C.  Riley,  Jr. 
Michael  A,  Riley 
Ronald  A.  Rinakll 
Harry  T.  Rittenour 
Dennis  A.  Rizzardi 
Charles  D.  Robben.  Jr 
John  R.  Robblns 
Spencer  E    Robblns. 

Ill 


C'l.iry  (i    Holjerts 
Wade  H,  Roberts.  Jr 
WiUi.,ni  P    R  .ben.- 
Gregory  H    Honchet  ti 
Jolin  -M    Hose 
,Saniuel  M    Ross 
Uennis  J,  Rowley 
Willi, mi  I     Huch'  111 
B;ir:;.ihy  .-;    Huhe 
riii'inas  C    H;ii,il:il 
Ji.hii  h    Kus^    HI 
-Mlch.iel   -A     liiiih 
I'.itnck  .A    ,--,ib.i(iie 
Bri,in  I,   ."^.icks 
liaxul  ,A    .s.iger 
Fred  M    .-^allee 
FI  lyd   r    .'-aiiinis    Jr 
U,ivld  H    ,^.inniel,'-on 
Hich,irri   P.    ,s.,nc!if/ 
Gordon    r    .s,,ndis.!ii 
,lanle^  1     ,Simep 
.Mlch.iel  -A   >>,iiit<iro 
G.iry  T   ."ialterfield 
Frederick  R    Sautter 

Jr 
Willi, ini  ,T    ,S;iv,\er 
Jon,iTh,iii   11    ,S;,>;miin 
James  J   .Schaler,  Jr 
<  'urtlss  W    Scliainz, 

Jr 
R,iviniiuii  ('    SclMUbel 
iiicharcl   .M    Scli.'llhajs 

.Ir 
Willi. ini  W    .Silierkeii- 

bach 
deorge  Vv'    ."-icInuHl' 
Henry  E.  .Scnniiiit    Jr 
Daniel  H.  .Schneider 
Michael  J.  .Scholieiis 
Robert   .A    Schreiber 
Robert  (',  Schweit/er 
James  -A   Schwertinan 
,Iosi'j)h  1'  .Sciabarr.i 
Robert  Til    Scott 
William  N   Scot!    Jr 
Wilham  L    Spller- 
James  E.  Serley 
Jospeh  A   Slara 
.Arnold  R   Shapack 
Robert  E   Sholars 
-Michael  J   Showers 
Robert  W   Sidiier,  .Jr 
Harry  .A   Sienien   Jr 
Joseph  K    .Sikes 
David  F    Simmons 
John  H    Sinclair 
-Arnold  J   -Sisk 
Leonard  C.  S.iostrom 
Joe  -A,  Slattery 
Michael  Ci    S!att>'rv 
Christian  G    ."-^lebos 
Donald  E    -Smith 
Gordon  C.  Smith   II 
Gordon  K   Snii;  li 
J.ick  R    Smitli 
Wilham  H.  Smith 
William  W    Snavply. 

Jr. 
I'pter  S   .^nell 
Donald  C   Snyder.  II 
Edward  L    . Solder 
Jospph  M    .'-'olvniossv 
,I.uiies  J    .Soul  lit-rl.iild. 

Ill 
\V,ir.-pii  T  Spue'li,  Jr 
Bruce  J,  Spaiildintt 
Thomas  E   .Speers.  Jr. 
Richard  P,  Sppnt^ler 
D.ivid  F,  Spooner 
Miles  M,  Stalev 
Thomas  I.    .^tart:, 
David  C    Stppre 
Robert  C    Steflen 
Charles  D    Stehle 
Cr.iig  E    Steidle 
Eric  A.  Stein 
Gerald  E.  Stephenson 
James  M.  Steussy 
David  L.  Stevens 
William  E.  .Stevens 
D.iniel  W   Still 


Robprt  I    still 
L.irry  W   Siine 
.l.imes  .A    Stmson 
Willi. im  E    st(H-k> 
I  i.iry  -A   .--till  III 
Johii  W    Stovall 
,himps  P  .'^t  udders 
Richard  O 

stuedemann 
l-,iiw,ird  J    Sulli\  ,111 
Micli.iel    r    .-ull;\,i!i 
WiUi.ini  M    Suili  -  .ill 

III 
Edw.ird  -A    .Sundberp 
Scott  C,  Swain 
Dale  E   Swanson 
William  M   Sueatt,  ,Ir 
Orviil  1-    ."-^weeney 
Carl  J.  Tamulevlch 
Loren  L   Taylor 
-Marcus  G   Taylor 
.Vorni.tn  R     Taylor 
Richard  E    Taylor 
Thoina.s  A     Teach 
Keciriald   A     Thacker 
liicli:ird  J    Thil)pau 

H"  Clay  'Thomas,  III 
D.ivld  -M    rii'iiniJ-s'in 
Richard  W 

'Thompson 
.Times  W.  M. 

Tliomson 
Kenneth  D   Tlllotson 
Terry  L    'Tlpj)ett 
William  I!     Tirrell 
Michael  J    'Tkiich 
,T  ipl  F    'Tobiason 
Michael    H     'Tfillefsoii 
Terry  .A    Toussnlnt 
Ernest  J    TrichP    III 
William  D    Tuck    II 
Henry  1)    Tv  let 
Tlieodore  .M 

t'sti.-k     III 
Heriiiir;!  li    Valentine 
.Neil  F    \all-:ni 
Feter  .1. 

VallDerlofske 
-Alt'iniantas 

\'iisiliauskaK 
Jolin  D  Vellis.  II 

'The     loUciwin^' 


Josejih  Vprschueren 
'Terry  1,    \'ial 
Richard  W    \'irtue 
lat'prJames  IJ   \(  n.-Miskil 
Donald  s   \'tipil 
Frederick  .s 

Wacliowicz 
Paul  H.  Wagner 
David   W    WalKice 
Ir  Donald  S    Wallace 
H,o,   .A    Wall.ice 
-Nell  P    Walsh 
Melville  J 

Walters,  III 
Ciisslus  C.  Warren   ,Ir 
Eric  I.    Washam 
William  1.   Washer 
Jerry  ('.  Wat-son 
ILirry  F    Watts,  Jr 
Hubprt  'T    Wpbb 
Edw.ird  H    Wpbster 
Doii.ild  A    Weiss 
Thomas  H    West 
Denis  J    Whitco 
C'h,irles  W    Whltp 
Hpnry  F   White   Jr 
diaries  R,  Wikp,  Jr 
Ivan  L  Williams 
Kenneth' F    Williiims 
Nathitn  C   Williams 
Paul   R    Willuughbv 
.Michiiel  F    Wilson 
Stephen  R    Wilson 
Thorn'on  W   Wilt,  Jr. 
Paul  li    Wollord 
(Srepory  J    Wood 
,Scott  A.  Wood 
DoiKiUl   H    Woodl.ui 
Wllliini  1)    WiHxIman 
TI:Min;iS  M    WootN    III 
Chester  M    Wriiiht 
Jay  I.    WriL'ht 
.Sherniiin     }■'    Wn.'Tjt , 

Jr 
RuKhili  ]•: 
li.uTV  I     V:, 
Kuv  A    V  ,1. 
,Ioe  A    Vh'  1 
'Tlioiiias  H 
.losppli   H 
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Naval  He>.pr\p  'f- 
l.cirs  to  be  [jernianent  lieutenants  i  Junior 
L'radet  and  temiJorary  lieutenants  m  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subiect  to  'he 
quahficatifnis  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Duiine  G  Amundsen  Michael  W  Kimball 
.Times  C   Britt  Robert  L  L<»u\!ere 


,)  mies  A  Campbell 
Mar-,  ill  A   Chllders, 

III 
Mahlon  E,  Chnstpii- 

sen 
HarrieR   Clyde 
Thoma.s  A.  Clark 
David  I,   C'lioijer 
Farrv  '  H"  Culp 
Tr.iiiklin  S,  Danziper 
Claude  D,  Davis,  Jr, 
Dyce  J.  Duckworth 
Cecil  T   Durham   Jr. 
D.iv.d  W.  Eckert 
Lawrence  CF  Getz 
Miiyo  D  Gil.son 
Curtis  L.  Hltt 
.Stephen  T  Hood 


Charles  S.  McConnel 
Kilph  J.  Mann 
K-  !  ne'h  R   Mat  theis 
H  irvv  R    Maxoii 
!'■  Ill  ,1   Meek   Jr. 
Hf  nrv  M   MeiiieckP 
.^'  .larr  H   .Myst»r 
Thomas  G  Pautler 
Carl  J   pppine 
P:iul  E,  PPtir 
Richard  E  Pries 
:>  'w^Uis  W  Rainforth 
David  J   Sire 
H  :ch  J   Talton 
t ;  'ry  .S  Taylor 
Carl  L  Unsicker 
Gayle  V  Voth 
Don  A   Wilson 


J. lines  M.  Jacquet.  Jr, 

-Michael  James  (J',Sunivan  Jr  .  Naval  Re- 
'-erve  o.'licer  to  be  ,i  permanent  lieutenant 
iiiul  a  temporary  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  US,  Navv,  >ubject 
to  qualihcations  therefor  as  ijrovlded  hv  law 

The  following-named  Naval  Re.'-erve  nffi- 
cprs  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  i  iiuiior 
pradei  and  temporary  lietitenant.=  iii  the 
Dental  Corps  c,f  the  U.S.  Navy,  suble^-t  to 
qualifications   ■'herefor  as   provided   by   law: 

Oscar  N.  Guerra 

Frank  U.  Perry 

The      following-named      (ivilian       rcllepe 
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graduates  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
ijunlur  graUei  and  '.emporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Dental  Corpa  of  the  U  S  Navy,  subject 
to  quall.'iLa'.UJiis  theref^  r  as  provided  by  law. 

Michael  Ootthardt.  Jr 

William   L     Willis 

The  fiillijwlnj<-nanied  Naval  Reserve  of- 
nrers  to  be  pern'iaiient  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Ci.>rps  of  the  US.  Navy,  subject  to 
qviHli:.' (If  loii.s  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

D<in  M    Barron 

Oernld  B    Branham 

Daniel  Kalnshlan.  Naval  Reserve  Oftlcer's 
Training  Corps  cindidrtte.  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  In  the  line  or  ?Uifr  corpe  of  the 
US  Navy,  subject  to  qiialinc*tlona  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 


EXTtNSlONh  OF  RHMARKS 

Lt,  C jmdr  WalUm  E.  Yates.  USN.  to  be  .i 
pt-rmanent  chief  warrant  officer  in  the  U  o 
Navy  subject  to  quallHcatluns  theref.r  as 
provided  by  law 

(Navy  enlisted  scientific  education  pro- 
gram) candidate  to  be  permanent  ensigns  ;n 
the  line  of  the  U3  Navy  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation.; therefor  as  provided  by  law 

Bonnett.  David  E.  James  A   Milam 

Edward  J   Lynch  Princls  L  Sink 

Richard  L  McCance      Dennis  E  Strother 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
are  nominated  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  as  indicated: 

LINE 

Peter  B  Dodge  Andrew  M.  Kelly 


Maij    f!,    I'JfJS 


John  E  Mander  John  L  Vandersllce 

Edward  W.  Morris 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

Walker  H  Campbell       George  I.   Negron 
Thomas  E  Corley  Donald  F  Sprafke 

Bruce  R  Geer 

CHAPLAIN     CORPS 

Earl  L.  Boyelle  Robert  J   Paclocco 

DENTAL     CORP.S 

Jerakl  J   An-her  Milton  C   Van  Meter. 

John  F  Begg  Jr 

Alan  Q  Simians 

NURSE    CORPS 

Margaret  M  Conw  ,v      Marv  C  Ledgerwo.id 
Kathleen  M.  Kendall      Laveta  F  Link 
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POLISH  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MA.SSAt  Hl-SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  .\fay  2.  1968 

Mr    CONTE    Mr    Speaker,  on  May  3. 

Americans  of  Polish  origin — and.  In  fact. 
Pules  even,  w!iere--celebrate  a  national 
holiday  This  is  the  Poli.sh  Third  of  May 
Constitution  Day 

Ever  since  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  paid  tribute  to  Poland  as  the 
in.spiration  of  nations  during  World 
War  II.  this  country  has  annually  marked 
this  day  as  one  to  honor  the  proclama- 
tion and  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion of  1791 

In  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  there  are  many  residents 
of  Polish  orliiin.  as  there  are  all  across 
.America  May  3  is  t.heir  day  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Polish  nation  and  to  re- 
mind themselves  and  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans that  Poland  was  one  of  the  first 
pioneers  of  liberalism  in  Europe 

Tlie  importance  of  the  May  3  Polish 
Constitution  lies  ir  the  fact  that  it  elimi- 
nated m  one  strike  of  the  pen  the  funda- 
mental weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parlia- 
mentary and  iocial  systems.  It  accom- 
plished -:reat  social  change  without  a 
revolution,  without  a  war.  and  the  Polish 
people  have  placed  this  date  at  the  head 
01  their  days  of  national  celebration. 
This  in  Itself  is  a  tribute  to  the  Polish 
love  of  freedom  and  their  faith  in  a  bet- 
ter and  bri'.;hter  future 

The  philosoph.y  of  40\<'rnment  which 
may  be  seen  throughout  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791  IS  not  unlike  our  own. 
and  It  t.s  ea^y  to  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can and  Polish  people  have  drawn  in- 
spiration for  their  respective  constitu- 
tions from  the  same  source 

Celebration  of  this  anniversary  deep- 
ens the  faith  of  every  Pole  It  reminds 
them  of  their  «reat  heritage  and  their 
destiny  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  Poland  itself  the  heavy  yoke  of 
Communist  oppression  has  removed 
many  Polish  traditions,  and  observance 
jf  this  day  is  forbidden. 

So  it  remains  for  Poles  living  in  the 
trei'  Aoild — and  with  them  Americans  of 
free  spirit — to  keep  the  faith  with  this 
noble  legacy  that  speaks  with  so  clear 
a  voice  of  the  moral  strensjth.  civic  virtue, 
and  wisdom  of  their  forefathers. 

This  year  the  anniversary  date  also 
marks   the   25th  year  since   the   tragic 


death  of  General  Sikorskl.  free  Poland's 
wartime  leader  and  statesman,  and  the 
70tli  year  since  the  discovery  of  radium 
by  Madam  Curie,  a  proud  daughter  of 
Poland  and  one  of  Instorys  -ireatest 
scientists 

The  dark  clouds  that  hane  over  the 
Polish  horizon  cannot  remain  forever. 
This  i^reat  country  is  destined  to  rise 
a^ain — lUst  as  she  did  at  the  end  of  the 
last  World  War 

A  line  ill  the  Polish  national  anthem 
that  goes.  'Poland  is  not  lost"  is  the 
source  of  inspiration  and  courage  until 
that  day  comes 

In  the  meantime.  Poles  and  Americans 
must  believe  that  the  time  is  coming 
in  which  international  justice  will  come 
and  Poland  will  return  again  to  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  as  a  free,  independent,  and 
sovereii^n  state. 

On  May  3.  I  had  the  pnviloL'e  of  beiiu' 
honored  with  an  Appreciation  Nit,'ht  by 
the  St  Ka/imier's  S(X'iety  of  Turners 
Palls.  Mass  .  a  Puli.sh-.American  organi- 
zation from  my  congressional  district. 
I  include  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to  them 
at  this  point  m  the  Record- 

Polish    National    Holiday 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleused  I  am  to  be 
here  and  how  proud  I  am  to  be  honored  by 
you    with    this     ■Appreciation   Night.  ' 

It  18  a  jperlul  pleasure  inr  nie  to  be  with 
you  tonight  on  this  May.  the  tlilrd.  which 
•-■elcbrates  the  1 77th  anniversary  of  tlie  adopt- 
ing and  prr>clamation  ol  Poland's  historic 
Constitution 

TJie  Constif.itioti.  .ulopied  in  1701.  has 
Come  to  br  knuwn  .is  one  uj  tiie  most  liberal 
ind  progressive  pieces  ni  leglsliitlon  .idoptcd 
in  Its  times  Although  the  communist  gov- 
eri,ment  m  Poland  abolished  May  3rd  as 
the  n;aionat  holiday  oi  P<jlana,  It  is  truly 
ntttng  that  people  of  Polish  descent  .ill  over 
the  world  continue  to  celebrate  this  day  as 
the  true  national  h«..lldav  of  their  homeland 

rhis  vear  of  lyBB  .ilso  brings  to  minU  other 
^ui..:..  ini  pveats  in  the  history  oi  Poland 
i-  .s  Tie  JSth  lauivcrsarv  ot  tlie  tragic  death 
•  It  General  Slkor.^Ki.  free  Poland's  wartime 
leaocr  a;id  sLHtesmau  It  Is  the  70tli  anni- 
versary of  t:>e  discovery  of  radium  by  Ma- 
dame Curie- -one  of  history's  greatest  scien- 
tists. 

It  is  <il»o  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
birth of  the  Polish  Republic  which  took  place 
m  1918  after  so  ni-iny  ye<.r»  of  partition  and 
foreign  control. 

Pree  people  throughout  the  world  look  for- 
ward to  that  day  when  we  will  again  see 
such  .1  rebirth  Free  people  throughout  the 
world  anxiously  aw.ilt  the  day  when  Poland 
once  more  will  be  .i  free,  an  independent 
and   .x  sovereign  state 

The  existence  and  the  activities  of  your 
organization  and  similar  organizations  in  this 


country  and  abroad  do  much  to  perpetuate 
the  spirit  and  the  faith  and  the  hope  which 
arc  so   iniport.mt   :or   the   luture  of   PolintI 

The  rtctlvliles  of  Americans  uf  Polish 
descent  m  this  country  are  a  source  of  ijreat 
pride  for  our  nation  and  a  reflection  of  the 
true  greatness  that  is  pri-.sentlv  shackled  by 
communist  domination  .aid  control  of  Po- 
land 

PolLvh  .Americans  in  this  rountrv  have 
come  to  be  particularly  known  for  their  ded- 
ication, their  scrupulous  integrity  and  their 
!;reat  capacity  for  hard  work  and  sust.vlned 
effort 

I  have  thus  fovind  it  especially  rewiirding 
to  have  been  .ible  to  sponsor  many  private 
bills  In  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  in  the 
p.ist  ten  •eais  which  have  helped  reunite 
long-separated  members  of  Polish  families. 

I  idso  took  sreat  pleasure  m  assisting  in 
making  funds  availuble  to  !)ui!d  the  .■\mert- 
'•an  Research  Hospital  tor  Children  which 
stands  today  :n  Krakow.  Pni.ind 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  .Appropriations  Subcom- 
mltltee  I  .strongly  urged  and  backed  our 
committee  action  and  the  stibsequent  House 
action  to  provide  funds  for  this  most  worthy 
project  and  I  w.as  very  proud  to  .ittend  the 
dedication  of  the  hospital  :n  Krakow  in  1965 
.LS  a  member  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment delegation 

A  plaqtie  In  the  main  hospital  building 
rends.  "Erected  by  the  .\merican  people  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  health  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Poland  .iiid  dedicated  to  the  endur- 
ing friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  .ind  Poland.  " 

Your  people  have  known  generations  of 
oppression  In  your  beloved  homeland.  But 
the  resolve,  the  strength,  the  patriotism  and 
the  dedication  of  the  Polish  people  has  al- 
ways stood  face  ro  face  .ind  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  opposition  to  such  oppression 
and  to  imposed  domination.  These  character- 
istics have  brought  victory  for  the  people  of 
Poland  In  the  past  They  will  do  so  again  in 
the  future 

These  characteristics  have  also  been  su- 
perbly demonstrated  in  our  land  where 
.Americans  o:  Polish  descent  starting  from 
the  days  of  the  great  Revolutionary  hero 
Pulaski  have  fought  valiantly  and  often 
given  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  Irredom 
and  in  tlfe  service  of  this  nation.  From  the 
time  of  the  revolution  to  today's  troubled 
times,  the  Polish  American  traditions  have 
been  carried  forward  with  courage,  with 
honor  and  with  love  of  this  country  and  its 
politic'U  institutions. 

In  World  War  II  alone.  It  Is  estimated 
that  some  900.000  to  1. 000.000  .Americans  of 
Polish  descent  Eaw  active  duty  in  our  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  .Air  Force.  Some 
Polish  .American  farmlies  had  as  many  as 
eleven  sons  on  active  duty  at  the  same  time 
during  those  days,  Polish  Americans  have 
fought  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil 
War.  the  -Spanish  .American  War.  both  World 
Wars,   the   Korean    War   and   today    m   Viet- 
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nam.  Their  heroism  and  their  record  of  cour- 
•ige  and  valor  is  one  of  the  finest  aspects  of 
the  long  record  of  .iccomplishments  of  Po- 
lish pe<iple  In  America 

In  1870  there  were  t,ome  50.000  Poles  .aid 
leii  Polish  parishes  iii  the  United  Stales,  By 
1875  there  were  J(H),000  Poles  .md  tilty  par- 
ishes. By  1889  there  were  800,000  Poles  iii  132 
churches  I'oday  there  .ire  more  than  1000 
churches  m  thl.s  country  with  Polish  parish- 
ioners 

The  city  of  Chicago  with  a  iiopulatlon  of 
over  half  a  million  Poles  is  today  the  second 
largest  Polish  city  in  the  world.  Warsaw,  of 
course,  being  first 

In  the  year  1870  Polish  imnii^atlon  to  the 
United  Stales  Increa-sed  remarkably,  due 
mainly  to  the  desperately  depressed  economic 
conditions  of  the  homeland.  This  immigra- 
tion continued  at  an  accelerating  rate  lor 
almost  the  next  lifty  years,  Polish  national 
consciousness  c.ime  to  iile  .mew  m  the  United 
States.  'I'he  Polish  people  had  for  centuries 
been  deprlve<l  of  participation  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  their  uatue  country,  and  lor  a 
century  and  a  half  h.id  been  subjected  to  the 
politlc.'il  dominalioii  of  loreign  hostile  gov- 
ernments 

.Many  Poles  emitrrated  t.,  'he  United  States 
from  tlie  sections  of  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Ru.ssia  that  had  lornied  the  Kingdom  ol 
Poland  more  than  a  century  earlier.  Thus  the 
iininur.ints  who  lor  economic  re.usons  ven- 
tured beyond  tlie  cvean  to  the  supposed  land 
ot  plenty  knew  little  of  Poland  as  an  inde- 
pendent country.  But  the  I\)Ies  who  came  lo 
the  Unitetl  Stales  soon  gained  a  sironser 
ethnic  consciousness  than  ihey  had  known 
in  their  small  villages,  and  .ilter  meetinp; 
others  from  the  land  of  departure  they  de- 
veloped new  i>a.ssifiiis  .iiici  ;uspiratioiis  .'or 
tlielr  Polish  homeland 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  mass  im- 
mlgr.'itlon.  mutual  help  v^-as  exercised  sporad- 
ically on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  collections 
taken  up  for  the  benefit  ot  an  mdlvidu.il  or 
lamily  in  need.  -Since  the  burden  fell  on  the 
more  settled  .ind  prosperous  members  ol  the 
community,  they  were  jjarlicularly  .inxlous 
lo  substitute  a  regular  system  of  life  and 
health  insur.ince  for  this  unsystematic  vol- 
untary -tssistance  Tlie  tirst  P<3lish  mutvial  .lid 
society  esuiblished  in  the  United  Stati-s  was 
that  of  .Saint  St-inislaus  Kostka  in  ("nicago 
in  1864.  In  time,  the  .Mutu.tl  Aid  Society  be- 
c:uTie  partly  a  .social  club  that  arranged 
dances,  picnic*,  musical  and  sports  affairs, 
and  lectures  N.iturally.  .it  these  parties  and 
events,  the  Polish  language  and  Polish  cus- 
toms were  very  much  m  evidence.  Gradually 
the  Mutual  -ild  societies  assumed  other  func- 
tions. 'I'hey  became  the  center  of  information 
tor  newcomers,  visitors,  and  travelers.  They 
acted  .i-s  repre-sentatives  of  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can community  in  its  relations  '.vTth  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Eventually  the  leaders  of  the  mutual  aid 
societies,  desiring  more  recognition,  prestige, 
and  security  for  PoUsh-.Americans,  adopted 
as  one  of  their  objectives  the  establishment 
of  Polish  parishes  '.vlth  Polish  priests.  They 
realized  that  the  success  of  this  effort  would 
.Lssure  the  i>ermanence  and  social  solidarity 
of  Polish  .\inerlcan  communities.  The  parish 
organization  would  not  only  provide  better 
.-.octal  cooperation,  but  would  also  stimulate 
interest  in  new  fields  of  social  activity,  such 
as  stores,  banks,  travel  agencies,  theaters 
and  social  centers. 

The  parish  became  the  center  of  social 
and  cultural  activities.  The  tendency  toward 
concentration  «rew  stronger;  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  lor  example,  two  Polish  parishes 
alone  were  larger  llian  many  dioceses.  In 
1899,  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  Parish  of  Chi- 
cago had  a  membership  of  over  50.000  pa- 
n.sioners.  and  the  ButTalo  Parish  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Bishop  and  Martyr  numbered 
30.000  parishioners.  Tlie  parish  church  in 
.America  took  on  the  form  of  a  Poland  In 
miniature.  With  the  establisiiment  of  the 
'parish,  new  institutions,  especially  the  paro- 
chial school,  came  into  being.  The  purpose 
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of  the  parochial  scho<il  was  not  only  to  im- 
part Christian  education  but  to  acquaint 
the  child  with  his  <,r  her  own  Polisli  her- 
itage. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  .ilwavs 
been  a  strong  i'olish  ijrlde.  a  strong  .atach- 
ment  to  family  life,  and  a  tiadition  of  mu- 
tual help  in  the  Polish--Amerlcun  conimuni- 
ties  of  the  United  States. 

Your  St.  Kazimier's  Society  is  part  "i  ihat 
tradition. 

It  is  a  great  tradition  It  serves  Polish- 
Americans  faithfully  and  v.-ith  great  (iistiiu- 
llon.  It  serves  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  tree 
and   independent  Poland   equally   'vvell. 

This  IS  why  1  am  espeei..lly  lia!)py  to  lie 
with  all  of  you  tonight  and  esijecially  proud 
to  be  the  recipient  of  this  Appreciation 
Night,  an  honor  I  would  like  V>  a.ssure  von 
that  I  will  long  remember. 

Thank  vou  very  much. 
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TEN  DAYS  IN  APRIL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOfTIl     CAROM.N'A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITEI3  .-^TATES 

Monday.  May  6.  l'J68 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  m 
the  pa.st  month  I  have  noticed  u  .-en.se 
of  alarm  and  a  strong  awareness  ul  iin- 
Ijcnding  cri.sis  In  sjjoech  alter  .speech  de- 
livered on  the  Senate  lloor.  Senators  uf 
all  political  persuasions  from  both  .-ide.s 
of  the  aisle  .'•eem  to  have  had  their  con- 
fidence in  the  permanency  ol  our  con- 
stitutional Republic  shaken  by  the  .series 
of  shattering  events  which  have  occurred 
m  recent  weeks  in  uiir  cities. 

An  excellent  and  i>erceptive  column  on 
this  subject  was  jiubli.shed  m  the  Na- 
tional Review  of  May  7,  1968.  The  col- 
umn, entitled  "Ten  Days  in  Aijril."  was 
written  by  Frank  S.  Meyer.  Mr.  Meyer 
discusses  the  .seriousness  ot  the  domestic 
and  foreign  crises,  their  relationship  to 
each  other,  and  their  possible  sicnifi- 
cance.  His  words  are  strong  words,  but 
the  times  call  for  nothing  less.  I  hope 
he  is  wrong,  but  I  am  afraid  he  is  riaht. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Exten-sions  of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hlcorh. 
as  follows: 

Principles  and  Heresies:    10  Davs  in  .\pp.ii. 
(By  Prank   S.   Meyer) 

The  ten  days  irom  the  ninht  President 
.Johnson  ran  up  the  while  Hag  of  surreniier  in 
Vietnam  to  the  aiiern:K)n  .Martin  Luther 
King  was  buried  will.  I  bclu  ve.  one  d-iy  im- 
press the  historian  as  the  most  lateful  point 
in  -American  history  since  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  upon  107  years  a-io, 

I  may  be  wrong,  I  niav  be  over-reacting," 
as  a  colleague  of  mine  recently  accused  me 
of  doing.  Events  may  not  move  as  f.ist  as 
I  believe  they  will.  The  Communists  may 
make  impossible  the  modicum  of  lace-savlng 
that  Johnson  is  boui.d  to  insist  upon  in  his 
surrender,  and  the  war  may  be  renewed,  per- 
haps this  time  at  a  level  capable  of  achiev- 
ing our  objectives.  The  fever  of  the  Negro 
insurrection  may  die  down,  rmd  the  Negro 
middle  classes,  under  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Roy  Wllkins,  may  prevail  over  the 
nihilist  spirit  that  presently  rides  lilah. 

But;  these  are  unlikely  eventualities.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  the  first  days  of  .April 
have  ushered  in  a  massive  crisis,  internal  and 
external,  in  the  history  of  the  United  Stales — 
a  crisis  which  could  bring  all  the  inherent 
pathologies  generated  by  decades  of  liberal- 


ism to  latacUsnilc  resolution.  We  are  Ining. 
1  iear.  through  a  clini.tctic  movement  of  that 
liberal  drive  to  clMllzatlon  suicule  th.a 
J. lilies  Uuriih.uii  lias  .inaly/ed. 

At  sum  .1  tniie,  I  thought  the  edilori.tl 
disciissioii  m  the  l..st  i-ssue  of  National  Re- 
view (April 'J3)  lamentably  lacking  in  urgen- 
ry  and-  in  spite  of  excelieiu  reportage  and 
coiisiUeruljle  aciit,e  aii.tlysis-  remiss  m  failing 
to  show  the  depth  of  ihe  two  cri.ses  .md  their 
common  origin  in  liberal  relativism  and  liber- 
.il  nihilism.  For  both  crises  rellect  relativist 
disdain  lor  the  vulues  of  Western  civilization 
.md  nihilism  low.ifds  any  order,  iiatloiial  or 
International,  even  an  order  that  makes  irer- 
dom  poi^sible.  They  .ire,  m  i.icl  .i  single  rrl-is 
of  moral  purpose  ..nd  clvllizatlonal  esprit 

The  domestic  crisis  most  clearly  retlerts 
the  breakdown  of  moral  authority.  What  has 
been  happening  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
the  last  few  years  is  not  in  ,my  prlm.try  sen.se 
the  result  of  Negro  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. Indeed.  Insurrectionary  ',  iolenre 
would  seem  to  have  burst  forth  just  when 
those  conditions  are  rapidly  improving.  Nor 
will  m.issive  panicky  exjjenditures  or  con- 
stitutional emasculations  like  the  o|jen  hous- 
ing provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  i;->68 
touch  the  cause  of  disorder.  Such  ransom 
paid  to  the  blackmail  of  violence  is  actually 
inrire  likely  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
\iriilence  of  the  attack  on  .Amerlcm  society. 
The  tired  formulas  (,f  liberalism  will  be  no 
more  effective  when  tliey  are  escal.iied  than 
they  have  been  in  tlie  jj.ist.  The  Civil  Rlglil.■^ 
Aclof  1968  will  iiave  l.tlle  effect  on  the  -social 
Situation.  Ijut  it  will  immensely  incre^isp 
Washlimton's  power  over  the  individual 
i-itizen.  Programs  like  that  of  the  Kerner 
Commission  <yr  Rockefeller's  $150-billlon 
l)lan  Would  only  mean  a  nia.sslve  jirolifera- 
(.lon  of  bure;iucracy  and  a  crushing  increase 
111  the  .ilready  crushing  burden  of  taxation 
borne  by  the  producing  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation! and  let  us  Hot  lorget  that  there  are 
millions  of  Negroes  m  that  producing 
majority). 

The  cause  and  the  solution  i^f  our  crisis 
ire  not  to  be  found  in  such  economic  and 
social  nostrums  Our  potir  are  l^etler  off  than 
any  in  the  world,  lar  better  off  than  any  in 
past  history.  Every  official  voice,  govern- 
mental and  jirivale,  has  been  raised  lo  do 
what  exhortation  can  do  fi  lower  social 
ijarriers— support  which  other  minority 
groups,  irom  the  Irish  to  the  Jews  to  the 
Italians,  never  had  as  they  worked  their  way 
forward 

Tlie  cause  is  not  social  ,ind  economic,  but 
moral.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  at  this  point 
we  lace  the  lawless  explosl'.i.s  imt  only  Ir'^m 
our  cities,  but  from  our  universities.  We  are 
reaping  tlie  liarvest  of  two  gesierations  of 
contempt  for  the  constitutional  iradillon  of 
law  aiiu  ordered  freedom.  The  consumm.i- 
tion  of  a  decade  of  rapidly  mounting  crime 
was  the  spectacle,  telecast  the  country  over. 
of  arson  and  lootii;g  iioing  unchecked  while 
troops  and  police  stood  by.  Tliis  was  not  local 
or  accidental:  as  the  Nrw  York  Tunes  has 
revealed,  it  was  a  national  jxjlicy  conceived 
on  the  highest  level  of  governi.ient. 

But  the  moral  duly  of  citizens  to  govern- 
ment depends  upon  tlie  social  compact  by 
which  government  guarantees  the  protec- 
tion of  the  clti/er.s  and  their  property 
against  outlaws,  m  return  for  'A'hich  the 
citizens  surrender  their  right  to  use  force 
in  iheir  own  defense.  Once  the  compact  is 
broken,  that  right  reverts  to  all  citizens,  and 
the  outcome  can  only  be  Hobbes'  .anarchic 
"war  of  all   against   all." 

Our  external  crisis,  like  our  internal  crisis, 
proceeds  from  the  corrosion  of  national 
morale.  The  prosecution  of  the  '.var  in 
Vietnam  has  been  vitiated  from  the  be- 
ginning by  the  ir.ternal  decay  of  our  altitude 
to  world  Communism,  by  (Air  refusal  to  face 
the  reality  of  ur  enduring  challenge  to  our 
existence  "and  the  existence  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  war  In  Vietnam  was  a  partial  rally 
from  our  base  and  Irresponsible  retreat  be- 
fore Communism.  Surrender  in  Vietnam  will 
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lead  iij  renewed  retreii'.  i«iid  appeasemen* 
on  ail  unprecedented  scale  unless  the 
(■■niiitry  In  its  agony  tlnds  new  leadership 
.md  .1  new  morale. 

Here  and  here  alone  lies  the  solution  to 
the  American  crisis  at  home  and  abroad 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  Is  «ri  Ideal 
.mswer.  that  it  will  not  occur  In  time,  that 
more  Immediate  and  pr.ictlcai  steps  are 
necessary  But  the  fact  U  that  there  are  no 
such  steps  Only  national  renewal  of  lead- 
ership and  moral  authority  will  meet  the 
.  rlsl.s  And  historically  it  has  happened  time 
and  again  that  solutions  which  seemed  dis- 
tant and  Improbable  h.ne  emerged  with 
startling  rapidity  from  the  crucible  of  crisis 
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HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondau    May  6.  196S 

Mi  BKOCK.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Apnl  12 
of  this  year.  Mr  Georue  Champion. 
chairman  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  dehvered  a  speech  which  toucfied 
on  the  deepest  problem  facing  America 
today — the  erosion  ox  responsibility  and 
t!;e  decline  of  moral  values 

As  Mr  Champion  points  out.  the  dol- 
lar is  not  the  only  American  institution 
which  has  steadily  declined  in  strength 
and  value  in  the  recent  past  Just  as 
dangerous  has  been  the  weakening  of 
America's  traditional  .sense  of  moral  and 
ethical  values 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  timeliness  of  Mr  Cham- 
pion's remarks.  I  insert  then  in  the 
Rfxord: 

OfB  MoR.\L  DtrJcrr 

( .\ddress    by    George    Champion.    Chairman 

of  the  Bouri.  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

iit     llth    At. !mal    Good    Friday    Breakf.ist 

t  T    Busine.'is    and    Professional    Men.    Los 

Angeles.  April  12.  1968) 

It  is  an  edifying  experience  lndee<t  to 
participate  in  one  of  your  Impressive  Good 
Friday   breakfast  meetings. 

SI  Fluor  tells  me  that  when  these  meet- 
ings began  back  in  19JB.  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  bu.siness  and  profes- 
sional men  could  be  persuaded  to  attend  a 
religious  event,  especially  at  such  an  early 
hour  That  there  are  so  many  of  you  on 
hand  this  morning,  however,  would  sfeni  to 
refute  any  suggestion  that  businessmen  as  a 
group  are  either  lost  souls  or  lazy  ones' 

Being  here  under  the  auspices  of  the 
YMC.^  Is  particularly  meaningful  to  me  be- 
cause I  still  cherish  memories  of  my  days 
as  president  of  a  Hl-Y  Club  in  San  Diego  I 
thought  at  the  time  It  was  the  moat  exalted 
office,  anybody  could  hold — more  important 
hv  far  than  Chalrm-in  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank' 

Besides  it  entitled  you  to  a  place  of  honor 
each  month  at  a  lo-cent  bean  dinner' 

At  that  time,  we  used  to  consider  your 
coni.ni unity  a  flourishing  little  suburb  of 
>an   Diego! 

However  we  could  see  even  then,  that  you 
were  destined  for  bigger  and   better  things! 

The  last  time  I  spoke  here  in  Los  .\ni;eles 
was  nine  years  ago  last  Januarv  On  that 
'ccasion  I  w^irned  of  the  danger  of  a  serious 
balance-of-payments  deficit  Since  moet 
bankers  and  businessmen  were  far  more  con- 
cerned then  with  the  "dollar  shortage."  the 
audience  regarded  me  as  a  well-disposed  but 
not  very  well-organized  fellow,  titling  at 
econamic  windmills 
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This  morning  Id  like  to  'ulk  about  another 
kind  of  deficit  ,,ne  t.lut  may  seem  a=.  re- 
m"te  a  threat  now  as  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments did  in  1959  Yet  my  own  conviction  is 
that  It  l.<  not  only  more  serious  fi.r  the  longer 
run  but  »;*>  one  of  tne  r'.Kit  causes  .jf  the 
e'X-nomic  and  social  problems  that  beset  us 
today 

I  refer  to  what  columnist  James  Reston 
has  described  an  our  'moral  deficit  '  Though 
he  was  wnlitig  primarily  of  the  inequities  of 
the  Vietnam  War  the  phr.t&e  has  far  wider 
appllc.kUon  Ju.u  as  the  payment.s  deficit 
me.isures  the  gap  between  what  we  spend 
atir  iad  and  what  we  ciiUert  from  other  coun- 
tries so  the  moral  deficit  represents  the  gap 
tietwpen  the  highest  standards  of  ethical 
Conduct  and  our  often  disappointing  per- 
ft'rmimce   as  a   nation 

We  don't  have  to  look  bev«ind  Hie  front 
()age  :o  find  examples  if  this  deepening  moral 
deficit  We  see  it  reflected  In  stories  of  city 
streets  l^iat  are  unsale  to  wallc  at  night,  parks 
that  cannot  be  enjoyed  because  of  the  con- 
stant threat  of  muggers,  a  soaring  crime  rate 
th.»t  costs  us  S20  billion  a  year  and  translates 
into  one  major  crime  committed  every  eight 
seconds 

We  see  this  moral  deficit  reflected  In 
flagrant  violations  of  free  speech  and  the 
freedom  of  movement  of  our  government  oSl- 
clal-s  We  see  It  m  .i  minority  of  our  college 
students  who  find  It  f.ishlonable  to  be 
.igalnsf  everything  and  "for"  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  positive  program  We  see  It  In 
the  rioting,  looting  and  bliXKlshed  that  tore 
our  cities  apart  liist  summer 

Perhaps  most  appallingly,  we  see  it  in  the 
case  of  .in  articulate  symbol  of  non-violence 
struck  down  in  an  instant  of  \iolence  that 
many  fear  may  portenil  our  longest  and 
hottest  summer 

Even  m  high  places  we  see  distressing 
signs  of  the  moral  deficit  Within  the  recent 
jjast.  both  the  L'nited  Suites  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  con- 
fronted with  ethical  issues  Involving  a  mem- 
ber of  each  body  A  recent  Gallup  Poll  re- 
ported that  six  out  of  ten  people  believe  that 
unethical  conduct  by  Congressmen  is  ''f.iir- 
ly  common  ■ 

Nor  hits  business  been  free  from  serious 
violations  of  ethics  and  laws  Too  often  the 
government  hiis  h.id  to  move  in  to  put  a  stop 
to  serious  tr:xnsgresslons  Kickbacks  and 
contlict-of-iruerest  situations  h.ive  become 
toci  frequent  occurrences,  while  embezzle- 
ment and  otlier  crimes  in  business  have 
reached  an  all-time  high 

The  moral  deficit  also  extends  to  broader 
issues  in  our  society — the  existence  of  poverty 
imld  prosperity,  of  the  lowest  national  un- 
employment rate  in  many  years  alongside  the 
highest  Negro  teen-age  rate,  of  the  befouling 
of  our  environment  to  the  point  that  the  air 
is  scarcely  fit  to  breathe  or  the  vvater  to 
drink 

In  my  view,  this  deficit  is  also  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  monetary  malaise 
from  which  we  suffer  today  because  it  has 
eroded  the  sound  economic  attitudes 
on  which  our  country  was  built.  Such  con- 
cepts as  'an  honest  day  s  work  for  an  honest 
day  s  pay  '  are  ridiculed  ;is  hopelessly  out- 
moded 'The  ''straight  and  narrow"  path  to 
achie\einent  Is  scorned  for  the  short-cut 
and  the  diKlge  The  dole  h;is  become  standard 
operating  procedure  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans ui^der  welfare  programs  that  sustain 
life  but  kill  hope. 

Given  the  growing  acceptance  of  these 
attitudes,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find 
shoddy  workmanship,  wage  settlements  that 
exceed  producuvttv  gams,  splrallng  infla- 
tion persistent  dencits  in  the  national 
budget  and  the  international  payments  ac- 
count, and  a  crisis  of  coniidence  •  in  the 
dollar'' 

The  American  dollar  like  the  British 
pound,  has  come  under  pressure  because, 
as  The  Times  of  Loudon  put  it.  "In  the 
last  analysis,  economics  is  a  matter  of  human 
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nature  and  not  of  formulae,  no  country  can 
be  saved  if  its  people  will  not  save  them- 
selves ■ 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  hiis  lellln«l\ 
summed  up  the  decline  of  individual  re.spi.n- 
slbillty  in  this  way 

The  word  sinner"  has  been  all  but  (^v- 
leted  from  our  vocabulary  The  drunk.irl 
Is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  wayw.ird.  seltisn 
man.  having  failed  to  adjust  to  .society,  he 
Is  an  alcoholic  and  a  sick  person  The  crimi- 
nal is  no  longer  a  law-breaker  looked  upon 
with  contempt  by  socletv;  rather  he  .s  i 
psychopath  in  need  of  treaunent  Die  juve- 
nile delinquent  is  no  longer  loi^iked  upon  a-s 
an  Incorrigible:  he  Is  Just  .m  unlortuiuiic 
child,  the  victim  of  circumstances  And  .-^ 
it  goe.s.    no  one  is  to  blame   lor  his  sins 

In  light  of  these  observations.  I  canimt 
help  thinking  back  to  my  boyhood  when  thf 
cashier  of  a  loc.il  bank  wa.s  convicted  ot  em- 
bezzling «7  tXMt  His  deed  would  scarcely  liavc 
arched  an  eyebrow  m  many  quarters  todav 
But  at  that  time,  public  coiulemnation  wa> 
so  severe  that  the  man  s  .son  and  dauglitcr 
were  forced  to  drop  out  ot  college  and  in.'- 
wife  moved  out  of  town  to  escape  the  sh.imc 

I  am.  of  course,  not  advocaiiiiK  a  return 
to  such  social  ostraclJ-m  But  we  have  got  to 
be  less  tolerant  of  the  transgressor  .\  gen- 
eral toning  up  oi  our  moral  posture  and  our 
.sense  ol  individual  resp(.n.sibility  is  .m  .ib- 
s<:ilute  must 

Government's  response  to  the  pronlem 
characteristically,  has  been  that  therr 
oughia  be  a  law  "  In  the  first  .se.ssion  ..l 

this  Congress,  more  than  2u  W)0  bills  and  res- 
olutions were  introduced.  20  per  cent  mure 
than  in  the  first  session  of  the  previou.-; 
Congress  The  same  approach  has  been  iii 
evidence  on  the  slate  and  local  levels 

The  objective  seems  to  be  to  hold  together 
our  fractured  moral  structure  by  wr.ippim: 
it  in  endless  layers  of  new  law.s — a  kind  '>i 
LSD  trip  by  legislation  Yet  It  should  be  clear 
by  now,  even  to  the  busy  lawmaKers.  tnat 
the  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  our  at- 
tempts to  legislate  morality  is  that  it  can't 
be  done  For  moraliiv  must  ci>me  from  the 
heart  and  the  conscience  oi  each  individual 
The  great  minds  of  the  past  2.000  years  have 
never  been  .ible  to  improve  upon  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  the  basis  of  man's  rela- 
tionsliip  with  his  fellow  men 

The  business  communitv'.'s  responses  to  the 
problem  has  been  .imljlvalent  At  its  be.st 
It  has  shown  an  impressive  willingness  to 
face  up.  with  candor  .ind  courage,  to  the  ta.'-K 
of  helping  to  solve  America's  social  problem.- 
outside  of  government.  Here  in  the  L<is 
Angeles  area,  you  have  scores  of  hearteniiii: 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  when  a  <;ornii- 
ration  resolutely  sets  its  mind  to  grapplinu' 
with  such  Issues  as  hard-core  iinemploymeni 
job  training,  education,  social  wellare  .uiu 
good  government 

Regrettably,  though,  there  are  still  some 
businessmen  who  seem  more  Intent  on  Iliul- 
ing  an  excuse  for  evasion  than  an  oppor- 
tunity for  experimentation. 

"Leave  It  to  government.  '  they  .say  in  one 
breath.  And.  in  the  next.  "Government  :s 
getting  its  hands  into  everything;    " 

We  can  t  have  It  both  wavs.  Either  we  imi  ■ 
bear  the  costs  of  social  projects  or  the  con- 
sequences of   evading  them. 

Some  businessmen  seek  endlessly  for  elab- 
orate rationale  to  justily  the  social  role 
of  the  corporation. 

Business,  they  say.  should  participate  in 
the  war  on  poverty  because  this  will  heii' 
build  markets  for  the  future;  ur  becau.sc 
slums  are  siphoning  o:r  more  and  more  busi- 
ness profits  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes;  or 
because  the  alternative  may  lie  riot-ruined 
cities 

Isn't  it  time  .somebody  stood  up  and  said: 
Business  should  participate  because  it's  the 
right  thing  to  d<j — the  humanitarian,  the 
moral,  the  Chrlstlan-like  thing  to  do 

This,  after  all,  is  the  essence  of  personal 
responsibility. 
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Too  often.  I'm  afraid,  we  are  tempted  to 
take  the  easv  wnv  out  as  Pilate  did  You'll 
recall  the  pas.sa^e  in  St  Matthew's  account: 
When  Pilate  saw  tliat  he  could  prevail 
nothing,  but  rather  ii  tumult  was  made,  he 
took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the 
Muiltltiide,  saving  "I  am  innocent  ol  the 
blood  of  this   lust  person;  see  ye  to  it." 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  history  will 
judge  us  no  less  harshly  if  we  attempt  to 
wash  ovir  hands  ot  the  problems  confronting 
our  lilies  and  our  nation  today  Despite  the 
cynicism  and  apathy  .so  widespread  in  some 
areas,  we  are  essentially  still  our  brother's 
keeper  The  tact  that  many  of  us  have  for- 
gotten this,  or  that-  remembering  it— we 
liave  not  been  doing  a  very  good  Job.  does 
not  justify  writing  otT  so  basic  a  principle 
of   human  conduct. 

How.  then,  can  we  as  business  and  profes- 
sional men  give  expression  to  our  sense  of 
personal    responsibility'' 

First,  through  commitment  to  the  things 
we  believe  in  rhls  is  a  word — commitment — 
that  has  been  kidnapped  by  students  of  the 
New  Left  and  spirited  off  to  the  college 
campuses  Us  about  time  we  got  it  back, 
and  treated  It  with  greater  respect. 

Commitment  is  the  opposite  of  compla- 
cency It  implies  the  dedication  of  free,  ra- 
tional, responsible  individuals  to  a  good 
cause. 

Today  we  have  crime  because  we.  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  whole,  tolerate  crime 
through  complacency.  We  have  waste  I'l  gov- 
ernment, inadequate  public  schools  and 
labor  union  irresponsibility  for  the  same 
reason  We  have  riots  and  dope  parties  and 
dishonesty  In  business  because  you  and  I  and 
all  of  us  put  up  With  them 

Keeping  a  free  society  free,  strong,  and 
vital  is  no  job  for  aimless  or  listless  men.  It 
calls  for  an  understanding  of  the  basic  fact 
that  freedom  and  responsibility  are  in- 
separable, and  for  a  tlrm  commitment  to  act 
responslblv  to  preserve  our  freedom.  As 
Abraham  Lincoln  put  it:  "Determine  that 
the  thing  can  and  shall  be  done,  and  then 
we  shall  hnd  the  way   " 

Second,  we  can  demonstrate  our  sense  of 
personal  responsibiUty  through  direct  in- 
volvement through  speaking  out  and  work- 
ing for  llie  things  we  believe  in. 

I  hear  surprisingly  few  voices  raised  these 
days  in  opposition  to  trends  that  pose  grave 
threats  to  economic  freedom.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  an  almost  total  absence  of  con- 
structive critical  comment  from  the  busi- 
ness community  with  regard  to  these  devel- 
opments Many  businessmen  seem  afraid  to 
take  ,1  stand  on  public  issties — afraid  of  what 
stockholders  may  say.  afraid  of  what  busi- 
ness colleagues  may  think,  afraid  of  what 
may  happen  to  defense  contracts.. 

The  inevitable  result  .s  that  public  opin- 
ion IK  increasingly  being  shaped  by  the 
columnists,  commentators,  professors  and 
government  officials,  while  corporate  leaders 
conttne  their  views  to  the  privacy  of  the 
executive  dining  room. 

Too  often  when  executives  are  Invited  to 
Washington  or  the  state  capital  or  city  hall 
to  take  on  responsible  assignments,  they  sud- 
denly become  indispensable  men  whose  com- 
panies simply  can't  get  along  without  them. 
Unwittingly,  perhaps,  they  play  right  into 
the  hands  of  critics  who  contend  that  what 
happens  to  the  company  is  more  important 
•M  the  average  businessman  than  what  hap- 
pens to  the  country. 

This  IS  hardly  the  time  to  be  timid  in  word 
Mf  deed  If  we  have  inen  afraid  to  stand 
lip  to  government  -when  they  believe  it  is 
wrong-  or  unwilling  to  cooperate  when  they 
believe  it  is  right — then  we  have  the  strong- 
est indictment  of  Big  Government"  that 
could  ever  be  imagined.  When  that  happens, 
economic  freedom  will  be  on  its  way  out. 
If  we  truly  believe  in  a  free  society,  then 
we  must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  one.  Each 
of  us  must  resolve  to  do  a  better  job,  be  a 
•setter    citizen,    live    a    better    life.    Each    of 
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us  must  take  seriously  the  coinmiiinein  to 
things  we  believe  m  and  the  determination 
to  get  involved  in  ihiiigb  that  really  count 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  our  coun- 
try's days  01  greatness  are  be>hind  us.  That 
we're  over  llie  hill.  That  we've  lost  the  hop 
on  our  fast  ball. 

I  don't  believe  that  lor  a  niliiuie  and  I'm 
sure  you  don't  either. 

If  you  have  had  occasion  il>  travel  .tbrn.id. 
as  I  have  in  recent  months,  you  know  that 
countries  overseas  are  looking  to  us  more 
eagerly  than  ever  for  leadership  and  exam- 
ple. They  expect  more  of  us  than  m  the  i),ist 
precisely  because  they  recognize  that  our 
capabilities  are  so  great  and  our  potential 
for  good  so  enormous 

The  pride  that  an  .American  traveler  leels 
abroad  is  reinforced  when  he  tours  his  own 
country.  Certainly  there  are  lawbreakers, 
cheaters,  dope  addicts  and  hijiples  But  these 
represent  only  a  tiny  minority  of  our  citi- 
zens. It's  a  mistake  to  let  the  fraction  of  one 
per  cent  who  burn  their  drait  cards  obscure 
the  patriotism  and  dedication  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  defend- 
ing freedom  In  Vietnam  and  el.sewhere 
around  the  globe 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
are  doing  what  they  caii  to  make  this  great 
country  of  ours  a  better  place  to  live  If 
more  of  us  in  the  business  community  exert 
constructive  leadership,  through  word  and 
deed,  it  won't  take  long'  to  turn  around  the 
dangerous  trends  that  we  deplore 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves-  not  alone  on 
this  solemn  day  but  on  every  day  ol  the 
year — that  business  is  not  an  end  in  itsell 
but  only  the  means  to  an  end.  rhat  end  is 
the  happiness  and  fulfillment  ol  the  people 
Unless  industrial  progress  serves  to  widen 
opportunities  for  the  attainment  of  these 
goals  within  the  framework  of  a  free  society. 
then  It  is  an  empty  achievement. 

This  is  the  ultimate  reality  about  busi- 
ness, a  reality  that  encompasses  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  spiritual  values.  This  is  the 
reason  that  in  any  business  we  must  look 
beyond  the  strictly  financial  Hgures  to  the 
broader  moral  balance  sheet. 

If  enough  of  us  do  this,  we  can  help  our 
country  overcome  the  moral  deficit  and.  m 
so  doing,  take  a  long  stride  toward  eliminat- 
ing problems  like  the  budget  deficit  and  the 
payments  deficit  as  well. 
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HON.  MARK  HATFIELD 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Monday.  May  «.  1968 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  significant  developments  of  recent 
years  in  the  field  of  education  was  the 
formation  in  June  1966.  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  State.';.  Established  by 
interstate  compact,  the  Commissions 
membership  now  includes  40  States.  I 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that  I  was  i)rivi- 
leged  as  Governor  of  Oregon  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  organization  of  this 
important  new  force  in  American  educa- 
tion. It  holds  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  seeks  to  focus  the  combined 
judgment  of  Governors,  legislators,  and 
educators  on  the  critical  educational 
problems  of  our  time. 

The  April  1968  issue  of  Compact,  the 
Commission's  monthly  magazine,  i.s  de- 
voted entirely  to  urban  education.  More 
than  a  dozen  articles  and  features  deal 
authoritatively  with  the  difficult  and 
complex  aspects  of  this  problem. 
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Four  of  the  articles,  I  believe,  warrant 
special  attention.  One  is  an  article  on 
the  Portland  expeiiencc  m  improving  the 
quality  of  education  lor  disadvantaged 
youth!  written  by  Malcolm  C  Bauer,  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Portland  Orcgonian 
and  correspondent  for  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  and  for  the  London  Econo- 
mist. Mr  Bauer  is  a  tioistee  of  Mills  and 
Reed  Colleges  and  it  was  my  i)rivilege  to 
appoint  him  as  a  representative  of  Oie- 
gon  on  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States, 

The  second  article  is  by  Gov  Otto  Ker- 
ner.  of  Illinois.  It  summarizes  the  recom- 
mendation for  urban  education  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
which  Governor  Kerner  headed. 

Carl  B.  Stokes,  mayor  of  Cleveland,  is 
the  author  of  the  third  article.  It  out- 
lines the  urgent  need  for  clo.se  working 
relationships  between  "city  hall'  and  the 
"board  of  education.  " 

Tlie  fourth  article  is  by  William  G. 
Colman.  Executive  Director  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commi.s.sion  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  It  emphasizes  the  .serious  fis- 
cal disparities  between  the  cenlial  city' 
and  its  suburbs  that  underline  much  of 
today "s  urban  crisis. 

I  commend  these  four  articles  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  leaders  of  the 
Record.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  U)  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

INIKCKMION   i.R   BKTTf.R  C.HFTTO  .-^C  lionl.,-,;    THK, 

Portland   Experikncf 
I  By    Malcolm    C     Bauer 

(Note  .'Associate  edlUir  of  riie  (3regoni.in, 
Mr  Bauer  i.'-  Orp:,'tin  correspundent  ;or  'he 
Christian  .Science  Monitor  and  Northwe.-t 
correspondent  tor  the  L  indon  Economist. 
He  is  :i  member  ol  the  Boards  cjI  rrustees 
of  both  Mills  and  Reed  Colleges  .uid  i.s  an 
ECS   Commissioner,! 

There  may  be  ;us  many  .oiswers  to  'he 
question.  "Integration  or  better  giietto 
.schools?"  as  there  are  cities  m  the  United 
States.  For  there  are  innumerable  possible 
combinations  of  rhe  alternatives — racial  bal- 
iincmg  m  the  classroom,  on  the  one  hand 
and   compensatory  education,   on   the  other, 

(Jne  mixture  ni  the  two  that  has  passed 
the  test  ol  approval  of  the  neighborhoods  di- 
.••ectly  Involved  is  the  Model  School  Protir.an 
m  Portland.  Oregon  Parents  have  demon- 
strated at  the  ballot  btJX  their  liking  lor  the 
progrnin  -now  m  Its  third  ye:.r — involving 
both  an  enrichment  of  education  in  the 
schools  of  Pfjrtland'.s  most  econ(jmic:illy  de- 
pros.sed  areas,  both  white  and  Negro.  ;nKl  ;i 
free  enrollment  policy  encouraging  .i  -A-ider 
distribution  of  Negro  young.?ter.s  throiigh- 
out  the  school  sy.'tcm. 

THE    COMMITTEE    ON    R.^CF    .^Nn    KDfC  ATION 

More  than  four  years  ago.  the  Portland 
School  Board  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Race  :ind  Education  Headed  bv  Circuit 
Ct.urt  Judge  Herbert  M.  Schwab,  the  Com- 
mittee of  43.  including  prominent  mdvis- 
■•■•il.  ;-.-'-l--'=.'-:onH;  and  soc'nl  se'^vice  le,ider.= 
Oregon's  Governor  Tom  McCall  was  .i  mem- 
ber >  .  -A-as  charged  wnth  seeking  answers  to 
the   following   question: 

'  I.  Does  the  Po.-tland  school  district,  to 
any  ext*nt,  deprive  the  children  ol  one  race 
of  educiitlon  opportunities  equal  to  tJiose 
of  other  races?  If  so.  what  corrective  step- 
should  be  taken? 

■2  What  iTught  be  done  to  imjjrove 
.ic'.iie\ements  ol  students  in  culturally  de- 
prived areas  oi  'he  city  in  meeting  the  edu- 
cational objectives  of   this  school  .system? 

"3  What  might  the  school  system  do 
through   Its  educatioaal   processes  to  elim- 
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InAte  unreasoned  prejudices  In  fhe  minds  of 
children  of  one  rBce  4i{'iin8t  persons  of  an- 
other race^' 

LAie  in  1)«4.  the  Committee  cnncUided  that 
there  was.  indeed,  dlscrimlnatl'in  In  educa- 
tion detrimental  to  children  living  m  cul- 
turally deprived  neighborhoods  both  white 
and  Ne^r  ..  ind  it  recommended  ;»mong  other 
things 

1 1 1  The  creation  of  a  Model  School  Pro- 
gr.«m  embracing  elementary  schools  in  North 
and  Northeast  PortUnd.  including  «fn.Hil-i 
(.if  predominantly  Negro  enrollment  :n  what 
jome  (Mil  Portlands  Ghetto,  Albinj.  'to 
bring  in'cnslve  educutjon;*!  efforts  t.)  benr" 
un  the  pupils  m  these  .schools,  whatever 
their  r.tce.  ' 

iJi  Transfer  •■{  pupils  from  these  ^chofjls 
to  other  PortUind  schocils  either  by  admlnis- 
trutive  decision  or  by  parents  initiative,  such 
transfers  to  be  based  on  the  best  interests 
of  tlie  lridivldu.<l  students  in- dived. 

ill  An  iiiieasive  erTort  by  the  school  ad- 
ministratluu  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  cloaer 
rp:at;on.-.hlp  between  the  »ch'x>ls  of  the 
M.idel  .-jchi")!  Program  and  the  communities 
they  serve     >nd 

I  41  A  program  through  the  schools  of  the 
entire  rommiinlty  aimed  at  the  elimination 
of  pre;u(Jtr»  based  on  race 

Trie  Portland  bch.xil  Board  promptly 
Bdr>pt«»d  the  basic  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  R^ce  and  Education.  The 
Mixle!  School  Prognm  and  other  features  of 
the  recomemndatioos  had  their  flrgt  test  in 
the  1965  66  school  year  nnanced.  In  part, 
by  a  grant  of  f  1  3  mil. ion  in  federal  funds 

There  »  is  some  ■.•pposltlon  to  the  Commit- 
tee's recomemiidations  and  their  adoption  by 
the  Schoul  Board  Some  civil  rights  spokes- 
men, both  white  and  Negro  protested  that 
the  C<5mmittee  s  report  did  not  give  enough 
a'tention  to  integrit.nn  of  the  races;  l  e.  in 
reducing  the  heavv  concentration  of  Negro 
pupils  in  !.ch,:x)ls  of  the  Alblna  district,  with 
more  than  90  per  cent  Negro  enrollment  in  u 
few  inst,inces 

But  these  protests  have  disappeared  is 
the  Model  Scnool  Program  and  other  prid- 
ue:s  of  the  Committee's  report  have  been 
developed  At  the  «nd  of  the  second  year  of 
operation  in  the  spring  of  1967 — the  Pro- 
gram receivec  the  a.,  oiade  of  ballot  box 
approval  m  the  neighborhoods  directly  served 
by  the  nine  el.-mcntarv  Model  Schools,  most 
of  them  w.ih  heavv  Negro  enrollment.  Al- 
though v. Iters  in  the  city  .\»  a  whole  twice 
that  spring  rejected  special  property  tax  levy 
me  (Sure*,  oa^ed  ;:i  part  on  needs  for  the 
M  >Ue:  Scho<Jl  Program,  a  strong  point  of 
sup!>irt  r  r  -he  n-.e.usures  was  in  Model  School 
nelahborn'odsi  These  same  neighborhoods 
had  regul.irlv  been  tinfriendly  to  school  t.ax 
lew  me  15  ires  pr.tir  to  intrcxluctlon  of  the 
M   'lel  Sciioois 

OPIN    ENBOtJ-MENT      BVSI.NC    tOO 

Portland's  Neicro  population  is  small  com- 
pared to  thjt  vif  most  US  cities-  something 
ner  tlve  per  cent  vt  the  whole.  But  'he  pro- 
portion of  Negro  enrollment  m  the  schtwls  is 
higher— about  5.000  uut  of  54  000  m  the  ele- 
mentarv  schools.  Over  half  of  Portland's 
Neviro  yDungstcrs  are  In  the  nine  Model 
Schools,  whose  loial  enr.ilUnent  in  this  third 
year  x>f  the  program  is  about  3.800  The  rest 
.ire  distributed  throughout  the  city  school 
system  The  open  enrollment  program,  com- 
bined w;tn  the  school  administration's  sys- 
tem of  individua.1  transfers  of  pupils  to 
schools  w.'.h  enrollment  v.icancies  outside 
the  Model  School  area,  has  accelerated 
iBtvgrat.on 

Two  years  ago.  35  or  almost  one-falrd  of 
Portland's  11'2  school  buildings  were  without 
Nei;ro  pupils.  This  year,  only  U  or  less  than 
L>ne-:enth   are  w.thout   any  Negro  children 

The  Porl!  ind  sch(X)l  svslefh  provides  ir.ins- 
port  itlou  (  <r  about  4«0  Negro  youngsters 
from  their  homes  in  the  Model  School  area  to 
schools  e.sewhere  in  the  oity  and  its  suburbs 
In  addition  about  200  Negro  pupUs  are  per- 
mitted, through  the  open  euroliment  policy. 
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to  attend  schools  outside  their  ?;••  i,r'.t>or- 
hood.  with  parents  paying  the  :■  s'  t  r ms- 
portatlon  Nearly  all  of  those  nused  from  one 
lixatlon  to  another  are  Negroes,  although 
the  transfer  also  Includes  a  few  white 
children 

Thus,  about  600  of  Portland's  3,1)00  Negro 
children  ot  elementary  school  age  are  bused 
to  schools  m  predominantly  white  neighbor- 
hoods, and  other  hundreds  live  m  integrated 
neighborhoods. 

Tiiere  is  skepticism  about  the  worth  of 
such  busing  prognims  Oregon's  US  Rep 
Edith  Green,  a  former  schtx)!  teacher  and 
among  tne  Hi.'use  of  Representatives  leaders 
in  sch(X)l  legislation,  said  recently  "I  be- 
lieve It  Is  Insulting  to  think  that  a  Negro 
can't  learn  unless  sitting  beside  a  white 
child  " 

Bui  Dr  H.iroid  Kleiner,  who  has  been  di- 
rector of  the  Model  School  Program  here 
from  lis  t>eginitlng.  has  a  different  view  on 
this  point  'I  thitik  thiMe  Portland  young- 
sters who  have  been  transported  to  other 
schools  have  made  g;K>d  prr>grcss."  he  said 
and  have  had  an  oppnrniiilty  for  a  dllferent 
k.nd  of  experience  helpful  to  developing 
human  relations,  understanding  .ind  new  at- 
titudes. Our  priigram  i  of  transfers  and 
busing  I  Is  going  successfully  because  It  h.ts 
been  predominantly  on  .a  voluntary  basis. 
We  have  not  taken  rliisses  of  students  whole- 
sale and  moved  them  " 

Every  Indication  Is  that  the  system  of 
transfers  Is  working  Negro  children  have 
been  uniformly  welcomed  m  schools  in  pre- 
domuiantlv  white  reHldonilal  nelghtxirhoods 
Some  teachers  and  jwrents  there  have  pointed 
u)  the  idvuniages  to  white  student  bodies  m 
having  dav-to-dav  contact  with  even  a  few 
Negri  rhildren  and  thus  :in  experience  In  In- 
terracial understanding  The  minor  part  of 
the  Portland  progr.un  ':hat  calls  for  integra- 
tion-by-bus  appears  to  be  ;<oing  well,  but 
it  la  un  a  small  scaie 

I  HE  ROLE  or  THE  MODEL  8CHOOI3 

What.  then,  of  the  3  000  or  so  Negro  young- 
sters and  almost  that  many  underprivileged 
white  children  of  the  nine  Model  Schools, 
in.iny  of  them  in  schools  .still  heavily  Negro 
la  eiiroUmenf  l!  Is  to  their  needs  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Mixlel  School  program  under 
Dr    Kleiner  have   been  particularly  directed. 

I  s.it  with  Dr  Kleiner  one  afternoon  re- 
•-ently  in  his  office  in  a  small  newly-erected 
building  in  the  heart  of  Alblna  as  he  ex- 
plained wrh  enthusiasm  'he  concept  and 
pra^-tlce  of  teaching  students  jf  limited  back- 
ground and  motivation.  The  school  plays  « 
much  mtire  import  int  part  In  the  develop- 
ment of  children  of  cultur.ally-barren  back- 
ground than  in  that  of  other  children,  he 
tald  "Some  children  do  not  have  the  stlmu- 
Inttuh  at  home  or  m  their  neighborhood  to 
develop  their  potential.  P'lr  them,  the  teiicher 
Is  the  onlv  hope.  Tlils  does  not  mean  that 
such  a  child  is  less  intelligent  or  less  able 
potentially  Teachers  must  be  trained  to 
teach  each  child  with  an  understanding  of 
h.s  partlmilar  iieefjs  " 

Dr  Kleiner  believes  that  hl5  Model  School 
teaching  statT  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
challenge  In  their  unorthodox  classroom 
work  He  does  not  think  this  Is  due  to  the 
■premium'  pay  the  Portland  School  Board 
recently  approved  for  teachers  In  the  Model 
School  Program — $500  above  regular  scale 
for  teachers  with  t>iree  years'  service  or  less. 
$1,000  above  scale  for  teachers  with  four 
years'  service  or  more  He  says  that  this  Is 
welcome  as  an  expression  of  the  serious 
interest  and  pride  the  school  administra- 
tion Is  taking  in  the  Model  School  Program, 
but.  he  adds.  It  does  not  account  for  the 
elevation  of  professional  esprit  he  has 
noted  in  the  teaching  corps,  as  the  Model 
School  Program  evaluated  Its  work  Teach- 
ers, he  has  found,  have  grown  more  willing 
to  consult  specialists  In  such  helds  as  read- 
ing and  to  adopt  new  techniques). 

It  Is  possible  in  this,  the  third  year  of  the 
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program,  to  identify  positively  the  Impnuc- 
ment  in  the  pertorniiince  of  some  chlldrfii 
In  the  program  Dr  Kleiner  said  '  There  is 
evidence,  "  he  -(aid,  that  the  performance  of 
pupils  In  the  pr'marv  grades  mne,  t\*o.  and 
three  1  Is  considerably  better"  than  In  the 
years  bef(ire  the  concentrated  effort  of  the 
Model  School  Program 

In  the  Model  -Schools  the  emphasis  Is  on 
Individual  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  of 
the  elementary  prncrani  Each  pupil  rereivp.s 
all  the  individual  assist  inre  po.^slble  in 
overcoming  any  difficulties  he  may  have  in 
understanding  a  subject  To  this  end  class 
sizes  are  small,  some  with  as  few  us  ten 
youngster.s.  most  with  about  20  pupils,  as 
compared  to  about  HO  In  the  classroom  of 
other  Portland  schools 

The  Model  Scliools  encourage  teachers  to 
plan  excursions  to  points  of  interest  in  tlie 
city  on  a  scale  larcor  than  practiced  In  incst 
schools  The  Committee  on  Race  and  Edui-.i- 
tlon  found  that  nianv  children  In  the  Model 
Schools  area  had  not  been  more  than  a  Ifw 
blocks  from  home  In  all  their  lives 

The  classroom  Is  related  to  the  homes 
around  the  school  by  community  service  of- 
llcers  operating  out  of  each  sch(Kil,  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  community  service  otflcer  to 
(.levelop  nelghbi^irhocid  .ictlvllles  to  make  the 
life  of  the  school  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
communltv  He  organizes  functions  at  the 
school  and  In  the  community  to  encovirnce 
Interest  in  the  school  and  what  It  Is  tryliie 
to  do  on  the  jiart  of  parents  and  other  adult"; 
In  the  neighborhood 

There  Is  at  least  one  such  officer  at  each 
of  the  nine  Model  Schools.  There  are  nl.«.o 
some  assistant  community  service  officers  It 
is  Dr  Kleiner's  objective  to  have  from  four 
to  six  such  aides  for  each  school  These,  he 
said,  would  extend  the  school's  ability  'o 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  people  of 
Its  community.  Such  aides  would  speak  the 
language  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  catch  This  md  all 
other  operations  of  the  tallorcd-for-the-pupil 
McKlel  School  Program  cost  money  Port- 
lands Model  Schools  .ire  now  spending  about 
S275  per  pupil  more  than  the  .iverage  an- 
nual per-pupU  cost  of  about  *60n  elsewhcrr 
in  the  cltvs  school  system  But  Dr  Kleiner 
believes  they  .should  spend  many  hundrrds 
of  dollars  more — if  they  can  get  them  He 
points  out  that  public  schools  In  Oregoii 
spend  as  much  .is  S2.400  per  pupil  in  schools 
for  crippled  children,  and  $1,600  per  pupil 
for  the  denf.  The  child  handicapped  by  a 
limited  cultural  background  or  by  prejudice 
.ignlnst  his  race  iilso  deserves  a  more  costiv 
education,  he  says. 

"By  themselves  the  schools,  however  will- 
ing cannot  break  down  residential  restric- 
tions, nor  Kiiar.mtee  Jobs,  nor  eliminate  prej- 
udice, nor  .ibollsh  poverty,  nor  conquer 
apathy  and  delinquency."  Judge  Schwab's 
Committee  on  Race  and  Education  .said  on 
submitting  Its  report  to  the  Portland  School 
Board  more  than  three  vears  ago.  "It  Is  nev- 
ertheless likely,  "  It  said,  "that  the  schcKils 
can  be  the  single  most  important  agency  of 
social  change  both  with  respect  to  handi- 
caps arising  trom  cultural  or  economic  dep- 
rivation and  with  respect  to  problems  of 
racial  Isolation" 

.■\fter  almost  three  years  of  experience  with 
the  policies  and  programs  recommended  bv 
the  Committee  Portlatid  schools  are  proving 
at  least  a  measure  of  this  potential.  Their 
answer  to  the  question.  "Inteitratlon  or  better 
ghetto  schools?"  Is.  a  pinch  of  Integration 
and  better,  better  and  even  better  ghetto 
schools. 

The  Ct'RRENr  Crisis  in  Urban  Edvcation 
(By  Otto  Kernen 

I  Note.  —Much  of  Illinois  Go"  ernor  Kerner's 
article  grows  out  of  his  experience  as  chair- 
man of  the  President':?'  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  The  eleven- 
member  Commission,  created  In  July  1967 
after  the  Newark  and  Detroit  riots,  released 


Its  report  in  early  March  A  summary  of  Its 
recommendi'tloiis  lor  urban  educ.itlon  !ol- 
lovvs  Governor  Kerner's  st.itement  ) 

One  of  the  liroblems  of  living  in  .i  complex 
society  IS  that  every  component  is  affected 
by  and,  m  turn,  atfects  many  other  com- 
ponents So  Is  It  with  education.  The  crisis 
in  urban  education  is  p.irt  of  a  bigger  crisis. 
the  megalopolis  crisis  Total  solution  for  the 
educational  c'mponent  cannot  be  achieved 
until  the  principal  ills  ol  the  megalopolis 
have  been  met-  the  gooKraphlc  .strait-jacket 
(m  Negro  hou.-int'.  deterioration  of  city 
neighborhoods,  tie  Increasing  discrepancy 
between  the  metropolit  iii  l  ix  base  and  the 
need  lor  inncr-cltv  services,  the  consequent 
rlsintr  urban  budgetary  deficiencies,  trans- 
port,ttlon  (iriihlenis  and  the  ^rowing  loss  of 
Job  opporlminies  open  to  tthetto  dwellers, 

Si'.ould  we  then  throw  up  our  hands  ;ind. 
as  some  people  have  sugppsted,  declare  the 
urban  educational  crisis  In.sciluble,  unman- 
ageable until  these  other  evils  have  been 
enidl  .lied''  .■Xssuredly  ii  u  P.irtlal  solution 
of  urban  educational  problems  Is  possible 
despite  the  continuance  of  overall  urban 
problems  Such  a  solution  In  Itself  will  ma- 
terially assist  alleviation  of  other  metropoli- 
tan Ills 

Better  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
mean.s  their  greater  effectiveness  in  Job-find- 
ing— and  smaller  welfare  rolls;  a  better  edu- 
cated and  higher  skilled  inner-city  work  force 
means  less  incentive  for  industry  to  move  out 
of  the  citv  We  will  need,  however,  to  remem- 
ber at  all  times  the  multl-fnceted  nature  of 
the  problem,  both  as  a  u'o.id  and  as  a  sober 
reminder.  Within  a  crisis-ridden,  urban 
framework,  educational  jirofress  is  slow  and 
painful:  the  more  this  tranievvork  can  be 
strengthened  the  faster  tlie  educational 
breakthrouEh 

Where  do  we  start '' 

rST,Ar.LISH    GOALS    K^n    DFTCRMINE    ROADBLOCKS 

I  suggest  the  first  order  of  the  day  is  to 
determine  goals  and  priorities  in  urban  ed- 
ucation. Fortunately,  the  task  is  not  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  would  have  been  three  or  four 
years  ago.  .'Xt  the  time  the  civil  rights  ideol- 
ogy was  pressing  on  educational  questions, 
causing  considerable  confusion  as  to  real 
goals.  .Since  then,  n  number  of  facts  have 
cmerced.  One  major  one  came  out  of  that 
monumental  report  of  the  U,S,  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, ■Equality  of  Educational  Opportu- 
nity, '  The  authors  founds  that  racial  bal- 
ance within  schools  was  one  of  the  few  fac- 
tors that  materially  aided  Improvement, 
Tlitis,  .since  low  achievement  of  disadvan- 
taged children  is  f'lc  most  pressing  problem 
of  iirban  schools,  desegregation  is  becoming 
as  much  an  educational  tool  iis  a  civil  rights 
principle. 

,\  second  fact  to  emerge  is  that  "deseg- 
reeation"  and  "quality  schooling"  are  not 
iitterchangeable  terms:  the  first  does  not  as- 
sure the  second 

I  believe  a  consenstts  is  being  reached  on 
i-diicational  goals,  that  from  now  on  the 
Highest  jinority  should  be  given  to  develop- 
ir^nt  of  high-quality.  hlgh-accompUshment 
eiucatlonal  systems  in  the  cities.  This  goal 
Is  not  only  worthy  of  our  best  and  united 
efforts   but   one  that  •will   require  them! 

rhe  .second  step  'will  have  to  be  a  candid 
asseosment  of  each  city's  successes  and  fail- 
ures ;n  meeting  urban  educational  problems. 
rhe  purpose  must  be  to  Improve  educational 
strategy. 

In  general,  our  failures  are  painfully  ob- 
vious. One  is  the  high  drop-out  rate:  almost 
one-third  (.if  the  city  children  who  start  high 
schc'ol  never  finish.  Another  is  the  lower 
.ichievement  levels  of  deprived  Negro  chil- 
dren than  ■white  children  of  the  same  age. 
The  successes  have  been  less  obtrusive  but 
no  less  real:  the  rise  In  teacher  qualifications, 
the  increasing  enrichment  of  curricula,  the 
greater  attention  to  pupils  with  special  skills 
and  .special  problems,  the  decrease  in  class 
size,  etc.  Some  attempts  to  establish  causa- 
tion for  both  successes  and  failttres  undoubt- 
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edly  has  to  be  made  Uul  1  would  hope  that 
none  of  us  would  fall  into  the  easy  error  of 
ascribing  the  educatuinal  lallures  to  the  ed- 
ucators and  the  educational  successes  to  the 
critics. 

Let  me  now  outline  a  lew  L<t  the  strategies 
1  think  we  should  lollow  in  pursuing  our 
overall  goal. 

UEVELOH   FLKXlIilinv    OF    Ai'PK(iA(  H 

Althotigh  iliere  is  a  preat  deal  of  recent  and 
on-going  study  ol  educational  techniciues,  it 
Is  clear  that  there  is  not  now  .i  given  lornuila 
lor  educational  success  Instead,  we  have  a 
series  of  o).pn-ended  pri)bal)llltics,  such  as 
"better  teachers  make  lor  better  students" 
(but  what  Is  a  "better^'  teacher':');  or  ■inte- 
grated classes  raise  the  accompUshinent 
levels  of  Negr<^  puplls^^  (but  how  much  in- 
tegration? ) :  and  so  lorth. 

Lacking  sure-fire  iruidelines,  it  becomes 
necessary  lor  all  those  ( (inccriied  with  educa- 
tion to  abandon  rigid  ilocirlnaire  .iijpro.iches 
In  favor  of  innovative  .did  pragmatic  ones. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  use  ihc  apprs>ach  of  the 
medical  researchers,  the  attempts  by  experi- 
mentation to  lind  cures  lor  diseases  whose 
b.islc  causation  has  not  yet  been  determined 
1  have  bevn  particularly  struck  Willi  the  dan- 
gers of  a  loo-ready  .icceptance  ol  various  ex- 
planations lor  non-uchleveiiienl  uf  Negro 
pupils. 

Several  uciilf  obser'.rrs  ol  lUe  cdui  allon.d 
scene  have  recently  .suggested  '.h.it  the  high 
rate  of  absenteeism  auKJiig  m.ile  Negro  youth 
may  be  due  not  to  lack  ol  motivation,  as  is 
commonlv  supposed,  but  simply  to  boredom. 
These  younj-'sttrs  find  the  mrinal  classrooin 
atmosphere  and  techniques  p.dlid  and  unin- 
teresting in  ccmparlson  with  the  t-xcitement 
of  the  sir. -els  The  solution  may  lie.  there- 
fore, not  in  .■.ltem;mng  to  deveUjp  a  motiva- 
tion which  may  well  be  there  Init  latent,  but 
Instead  m  attempting  lo  arou.se  interest. 
Reading  skills  could  be  developed  irom  books 
an  Jujltsu  in.stead  ul  .stand;. rd  readers;  arith- 
metic skills  might  be  built  en  .-oliiiions  of 
simulated  [problems  ol  ihe  quartermaster 
and    ordnance    departments    of    the    army. 

In  a  number  of  school  districts  and  com- 
munities just  this  kind  of  .ipproach  has 
been  adopted.  However,  if  all  educators  arc 
expected  to  develop  and  carry  out  .such  tech- 
niques, the  i)urpo.se  of  such  expcrlmei^tatlon 
must  be  ■,ve;i  understood  and  approved  by 
the  community  in  general  .did  by  the  press  in 
particular.  Experiments  thai  jjrove  unsuc- 
cessful cannot  be  utilized  as  the  basis  fcjr 
horror  articles  by  professional  critics  of  the 
educational  establishment.  The  job  of  de- 
fusing irresponsible  criticism  :s  (jne  which 
the  entire  community  iiiusi  undertake,  par- 
ticularly influential  laymen  'vvhose  Uisinter- 
est  is  patent, 

fTILIZE  (jfTSIDE    RESOURCES 

I  suspect  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  .iii 
educational  principle  more  '.videly  .icccpled  - 
ur  more  honored  in  the  breach — than  the 
need  to  use  outside  resources.  The  reasons  for 
this  condition  ;ire  not  hard  to  lii.d.  It  is  one 
thing  to  sit  do'.vn  and  write  -.'l owingly  of  ihe 
vast  opportunities  lor  firsthand  learning  ex- 
perience that  outside  institutions — business, 
governmental  agencies,  cultural  (jrganlza- 
lions — can  offer.  It  is  quite  another  matter 
to  carry  out  this  mandate,  to  develop  the 
relationships  which  make  It  jjossible.  and  to 
initiate  and  complete  the  lengthy  and  diffi- 
cult arrangements  i-.ecessary  to  such  educa- 
tional enrichment.  Weary  school  administra- 
tors, reading  such  admonitions  to  enlarge 
their  work  load,  must  often  wish  they  could 
change  places  with  iheir  armchair  quarter- 
backs. 

Nevertheless,  fully  acknowledging  how 
difficult  it  is  to  establish  such  arrangements. 
we  are  still  left  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
this.  Perhaps  the  very  reasons  .such  arranee- 
ments  are  difficult  lo  establish — the  growth 
in  complexity  of  our  culture  and  the  acceler- 
ation of  the  rate  of  change  throughout  soci- 
ety— make  it  more  imperative  than  ever  that 
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children  gain  as  much  kuowledge'as  possible 
ol  ihese  complexities  .md  o!  thej^e  changes. 
Let  me  suggest,  as  a  i)arllal  solution,  the 
delegation  of  such  activity  to  outside  sources 
themselves,  leaving  only  the  coordinating 
ninctlon  to  the  educational  administrators, 
ITius,  the  local  ch.ipter  iif  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  might  be  called  upon  to  ar- 
laiige  Uir  visits  ol  school  children  lo  various 
L'overnmeiit:il  .igencies:  local  and  state  ch.un- 
bers  of  commerce  might  be  Invited  to  sched- 
ule visits  to  lactorle.s  .did  businesses:  C(jii- 
.servatlon  grou[)S  inlghl  be  tipped  to  sponsor 
unusual  field  trips,  rhe  range  of  such  experi- 
ence IS  limited  only  by  the  resources  of  the 
community  itself  and  the  im.iginatUjii  (and 
time  I    of   the  school  superintendent. 

NFEn  rOR  JECfKAl    H'.N'DS 

To  write  meaningfully  (j1  urban  educa- 
tam  without  mentioning  money  is  a  con- 
dition which  I  hope  one  day  can  be  achieved. 
lUit  not  yet  There  is  no  i|uestion  in  niv  mind 
that  the  urban  schools  land  the  rural  ones) 
need  more  money.  The  cjuestion  is  from 
what  source  and  how  much  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  much  infirc  assistance  can  be 
obtained  irom  the  cities  iliem.selves  or  the 
.states:  most  of  them  h.ive  already  tapped 
.ivallable  sources  of  rc.enue  up  to  the 
(l.digcr  i)oint  This  leaves  onlv  thf-  lederal 
government   as  the   final   resort 

The  (juestU/n  ol  how  much  more  money 
will  IjC  an  even  inf^rc  difficult  one  to  solve 
since  educational  need  must  l)e  m. itched 
againsl  the  mvrald  other  demands  on  the 
lederal  purse  The  jjonple  of  the  country  will 
tliemselves  have  to  decide  whether  they  are 
wiMlne  to  p.iy  higher  taxes  T/  obtain  hlgh- 
(|uality  c'riwcation  My  ow-n  feeling  is  that 
they  would  make  that  affirmative  decision 
jjroviding  they  are  assured  iliat  educational 
monies  will  he  wisely  spent,  Sch''>ol  admin- 
istrators ihrouahout  the  country  must  there- 
lore  take  immediate  steps  to  provide  .such 
assurances  Once  this  is  done,  the  rest  of 
us  can  assume  our  share  of  the  burden  to 
assure  the  United  States  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation needed  to  provide  full  and  complete 
opportunities   for  ;ill   its   jiccple. 

Report  "F    :he   President's   CciMMi.s.siris-   on 
CIVIL  Disorders;    Edt-catIo.n 

(Summary  of  the  recommendations  for  edu- 
cation iTiade  by  the  President '.s  Commis- 
si(jn  on  Civil  Disorders  i 

Education  in  a  democratic  society  must 
equip  children  to  develop  their  potential 
and  to  participate  fully  in  American  life. 
For  the  community  at  large,  the  .schools 
liave  discharged  this  responsibility  well.  But 
:dr  many  minorities,  and  particularly  for  the 
I  hildren  of  the  ghetto,  the  schools  liave 
lailed  'o  provide  the  educational  experience 
wliich  could  overcome  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination   and    deprivation. 

Tins  failure  -s  (jne  (.if  the  persistent  sources 
of  grievance  and  resentment  within  the 
Neero  community.  The  'ir/stility  ol  Negro 
;)arents  and  MUdents  toward  the  school  sy;-- 
tern  IS  generating  increasing  conflict  and 
causing  c'lsrupticjn  within  many  city  school 
districts. 

But  the  most  dramatic  i  vldence  of  the 
relationship  between  educational  practice? 
and  civil  disorders  lies  in  the  iiigh  incidence 
of  riot  participation  by  ghetto  youth  who 
have  not  completed  high  school.  The  bleak 
record  i^if  publ'c  education  for  ghetto  chil- 
dren is  tzrowing  worse.  In  the  critical  skills — 
verbal  and  reading  a.bliity — Negro  stvidents 
are  falling  farther  behind  whites  'vvith  each 
year  of  school  completed.  Tlie  iilgh  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  rale  for 
Negro  youth  is  evidence,  m  part,  of  the  grow- 
ing educational  crisis. 

integration    held    ESsjENTJAL 

We  support  integration  as  the  priority 
education  stratei?y:  it  is  essential  to  the 
future  of  American  society.  In  this  last  sum- 
mer's disorders  'we  have  seen  the  conse- 
quences of  racial  isolation  at  all  levels,  and  of 
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attitudes  toward  race,  on  bo;h  sides  pro- 
duced by  three  centuries  of  myth,  lgnor<«nce 
and  bias  It  is  indispensable  that  opportuni- 
ties for  interaction  between  the  races  be 
expanded 

We  recognize  that  the  growing  dominance 
of  city  school  district  populations  by  dis- 
advantaged minorities  will  not  «oon  be  ax- 
rested  No  matter  how  great  "he  effort  toward 
deseifregatlon.  many  children  of  the  ghetto 
will  not.  within  their  school  careers,  attend 
integated  schools 

If  existing  disadvantages  are  not  to  be 
perpetuated,  we  must  drastically  Improve 
the  quality  of  ghetto  education  Equality  of 
results  with  all-white  schools  must  be  the 
goal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  implement  these  strategies  the  Com- 
mission recommends 

Sharply  increased  efforts  to  eliminate  de 
facto  segregation  m  lur  schools  through  sub- 
stantial federal  aid  to  school  systems  seek- 
ing to  desegregate  either  within  the  system 
or  ;n  cooperation  with  neighboring  school 
svstenis 

Elimination  of  racial  discrimination  In 
Northern  as  well  as  Southern  schools  by 
vigorous  application  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  ly6L 

Extension  of  quality  early  childhood  edu- 
cation to  every  disadvantaged  child  in  the 
country 

Efforts  to  improve  dramatically  schools 
serving  disadvantaged  children  through  sub- 
stantial federal  funding  of  year-round  quality 
compensatory  education  programs,  improved 
teaching  and  expanded  experimentation  and 
research 

Elimin.ition  of  iKitericv  through  greater 
federal  support  for  adiilia  basic  education 

Enlarged  opportunities  for  parent  and 
community  participation  in  the  public 
schools 

Reoriented  vocational  education  empha- 
sizing worlt-expenence  training  and  the  in- 
volvement of  business  and  industry 

Expanded  opportunities  for  higher  eUuca- 
tlon  through  increased  federal  assistance  to 
disadvantaged  students. 

Revision  A  state  aid  formulas  to  assure 
more  per  student  aid  to  districts  having  a 
high  propor'iun  of  dl.s.idvantaged  school-age 
children 

The  Rolf  of  Crrr  Hall  in  Improving  Urban 

Edication 

.  Bv  Carl   B    Stokes  i 

I  Note — Mr     Stokes    has    been    Mayor    of 

Cleveland   since  November    1967    Previously. 

he  was  for  five  vears  a  memt>er  of  the  Ohio 

Hovise  of  Representatives.) 

The  two  blocks  that  separate  City  Hall 
and  the  Board  of  Education  headquarters  m 
Cleveland  for  decades  have  been  as  br'>ad 
as  the  sea.  and  the  Islands  of  cooperation 
have  been  so  few  that  it  will  take  bold  urban 
navigators  to  venture  forth  now  But  venture 
forth  we  must.  If  we  are  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  difficult  S'x:ial  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  confront  Ohio's  largest  city. 

Ohio  has  a  long  tradition  of  separation  of 
school  and  city  In  a  fashion  characteristic 
of  all  but  the  largest  communities  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  School  Board  In 
Cleveland  Is  elected  by  the  voters.  School 
bond  issues  are  voted  bv  the  citizens  The 
School  Board's  budget  has  long  since  ex- 
ceeded the  maximtim  taxation  which  It  can 
lmp».se  without  voter  approval,  and  as  a  re- 
sult Its  operating  expenditures  are  In  prac- 
tice also  approved  by  the  voters.  The  budget 
IS  larger  than  that  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration 

As  mavon  I  have  no  legal  responsibility  for 
educauoii  in  Cleveland  Because  of  this  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  responsibilities,  the 
tendency  has  been  for  City  Hall  and  the 
School  Board  to  n^xl  polltelv  when  they 
chanced  to  meet  and  then  continue  to  pur- 
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sue  their  own  course  each  hupelul  ;hat  It 
could  make  the  more  romp«*lllng  appeal  to 
Uie   same   voters   for   necessary   funds 

The  city  built  playgrounds  and  the  Board 
of  Education  built  school  buildings  with 
little  thought  of  )oUu  use  The  doctors  and 
dentists  emploved  by  the  school  system 
scarcely  knew  the  City  Health  Department. 
Social  workers  in  the  city's  employ — before 
the  county  assumed  most  welfare  func- 
tions—  had  only  a  distant  acquaintance  with 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  in 
the  areas  In  which  they  worked 

School  guards  and  recreation  workers 
almost  alone  have  maintained  Uie  lew  scat- 
tered Islands  of  cooperation  The  city's  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  hires  the  guards 
who  protect  public  and  parochial  school  chil- 
dren at  street  intersections  .is  they  walk  to 
and  from  schix)l  The  city's  Recreation  Divi- 
sion and  the  School  Board  for  many  years 
have  conducted  a  Joint  recreation  program 
in  the  summer  time.  In  which  counselors 
paid  by  the  city  ,ind  counselors  paid  by  the 
schools  work  harmoniously  in  programs  lon- 
ducted  alike  on  school  playgrounds  and  city 
parks  and  playtlelds 

THE     COMPLEX     CHALLENGE     OF     SCHOOL     NEEDS 

The  need  for  planning  and  working  to- 
gether m  many  more  spheres  of  responsi- 
bility and  concern  now  seems  obvious  Ur- 
ban problems  ;tre  complex,  and  as  Cleve- 
land's able  superintendent  of  schools.  Dr 
Paul  W  Brlggs  has  said  Education  will 
not  solve  all  of  Cleveland's  problems  but 
none  of  them  will  be  solved  without 
education   " 

A  !ew  years  ago  when  one  studied  the 
staggering  unemployment  rates  In  Cleve- 
land's core  and  learned  that  many  of  those 
who  were  unemployed  were  nearly  unem- 
ployable because  their  educational  levels 
were  so  low  the  inclination  was  to  attribute 
the  problem  to  the  heavy  in-migratlon  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  Then  evidence 
mounted  that  many  of  the  undereducated 
and  unemployed  young  people  were  second 
generation  Clevelanders  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  families  who  had  moved  to 
Cleveland  during  World  War  II  and  who  had 
received  their  education — or  had  failed  to 
receive    it — right    In    Cleveland. 

Once  the  right  questions  were  .isked.  one 
answer  to  them  was  clear  TTiere  was  no 
single  cause:  Instead,  a  compex  skein  of 
factors  contributed  to  educational  failure 
and  both  the  schools  and  the  city  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  accept  and  challenges  to 
meet. 

Some  of  the  factors  clearly  challenged — 
and  continue  to  challenge — the  school  sys- 
tem primarily  too  tew  teachers,  too  little 
Vocational  education,  inadequate  and  out- 
moded schools,  too  little  remedial  assistance, 
a  curriculum  too  often  lacking  In  relevancy, 
segregation 

Others  factors  Just  as  clearly  challenged — 
and  continue  to  challenge — City  Hall  and 
other  levels  of  government  inadequate 
health  services  dilapidated  and  overcrowded 
housing,  inadequate  and  expensive  public 
transportation.  Job  discrimination  poor  po- 
lice-community relations,  ghetto  despair  and 
rrustratlon. 

In  Cleveland,  both  the  schools  and  City 
Hall  are  now  moving  alicjid  The  schools  have 
forged  steadily  ahead  since  Superintendent 
Brlggs  iissumed  office  in  .August  1965  Bond 
issues  totaling  $111  million  have  financed  or 
win  finance  new  high  schixils.  Junior  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools,  many  of 
them  replacing  obsolete  structures  m  the 
heart  of  the  Inner  city  Through  Increases  In 
operating  mlllages.  teachers'  salaries  hpve 
been  raised  and  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  has 
Improved.  A  score  of  new  programs,  ranging 
from  special  reading  instruction  to  free 
breakfasts  for  Inner-city  elementary  chil- 
dren, are  reversing  the  downhill  trend  of 
education  in  Cleveland. 
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On  the  Cltv  H.ill  side,  we  are  movliiij  uh 
Since  talking  office  as  mayor  last  November 
we  have  put  together  a  vigorous,  imaginuth.' 
administration,  the  first  major  changes  in 
Cleveland's  municipal  government  in  J4 
years  Numerous  structural  changes  ha\e 
been  made  in  an  effort  to  organize  .i  Kovern- 
ment  to  deal  successfully  with  today's  pri>b- 
lems  We  know  the  direction  we  must  go — 
and  we  are  on  our  way  Cleveland  schools  will 
benetlt 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  ways  Cltv  Hull 
can  iielp  to  improie  urban  education 

The  hrst  is  by  improving  health  care,  par- 
ticularly in  the  inner  city  An  ill  child,  lik.' 
.1  hungry  child  is  .it  a  great  disadvaiUuK' 
NutrltUmal  and  medical  ilehclencles  whi(  :, 
impede  physical  gro\^■th  surely  affect  learii- 
liig  capacity  adversely  .is  well  .\n  unwanted 
child  IS  often  not  a  loved  child,  and  a  chllu 
unloved  at  home  does  not  learn  easily  .it 
school,  lacking  the  encouragement,  the  m.  ■ 
tlvatlon  to  achieve  The  City  ol  Cleveland  :- 
building  multi-purpose  hi-alth  centers  ■■:■. 
both  the  Eiist  .Side  ,iiid  West  Side  which  wiu 
provide  a  broad  range  ot  services  to  childrei. 
.us  well  as  .id u Its 

.Any  successes  we  are  able  to  achieve  m  tht 
housing  held  will  also  aid  the  school- 
Children  who  sleep  lour  to  .i  bed  and  llv.- 
in  a  family  of  eight  crowded  into  one  or  tw. ■ 
rooms  obviously  are  likely  to  achieve  less  .ij 
school  because  they  lack  both  sleep  and  o;- 
portunity  fur  study.  Clilldren  growing  up  <.u 
slum  neighborhoods  are  conditioned  to  hope- 
lessness, nut  achle\emfnt.  and  m  too  manv 
Instances  are  predestined  for  the  welfare 
rolls,  not  the  gainful  employment  that  will 
enable  Them  to  Ite  sell-sustaining,  producti'.e 
members  of  society 

The  Cleveland  .Metropolitan  Housing  .Au- 
thority, the  public  hciuslng  .igency.  has  bef-r. 
strengthened  by  the  .ippolntment  of  two  inci 
of  vision,  understanding  and  imaglnatluii 
to  the  Uve-ine:iiber  board  For  10  vears  ■ 
more,  public  housing  has  lagged  in  Cle\f- 
Uind  -An  Insufficient  mmitier  o;  new  units 
has  been  bull*,  and  CMHA  has  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  all  of  the  available  techniqufs 
rehabilitation  turn-kev  liousmt;  and  so  lorrli 
The  various  non-profit  '-orporatloris  whlc.'i 
have  been  formed  under  religious,  privatt 
and  union  auspices  to  engage  ;n  housmi; 
rehabilitation  are  now  rinding  maximum  co- 
operation from  the  city  administration  Eac.'i 
move  to  Improve  existing  housing  or  to  add 
to  the  supply  of  decent  dwelling  iinits  will 
help  the  schools 

The  control  of  crime  Is  a  third  area  in 
which  City  Hall  improves  urban  education 
When  students  fear  violence  on  their  wav 
to  and  from  school,  when  volunteers  arc 
afraid  to  visit  school  buiWlngs.  when  teacli- 
ers  are  frightened  by  rhe  prospect  of  .assign- 
ment to  an  inner-clty  school,  education  ob- 
viously suffers  Two  hundred  forty  .iddltlonal 
policemen  have  .Uready  been  placed  on  ilu 
street  and,  gratlfylngly.  major  cnmes  have 
taken  a  statistical  dip  PoUce-communitv 
relations  are  showing  signs  of  improvement 
as  a  result  of  Insistence  on  .strict  but  fair 
law  enforcement 

City  Hall  also  helps  the  schools  by  pro- 
moting employment  opportunittles  In  the 
community  Nothing  is  more  dlscouragini: 
to  a  student  than  the  knowledge  that  stu- 
dents who  have  preceded  him  ,ind  have  com- 
pleted a  course  of  .studv  ne\frtheless  .ire 
unemployed  Job  opportunities  have  the 
highest  priority  m  Cle\  eland's  nev:  municipal 
administration,  and  we  were  glad  to  pro- 
vide full  cooperation  to  the  Board  of  Educ.t- 
tlon  when  the  school  system  embarked  on  a 
pioneering  Job-training  program  for  drop- 
outs, conducted  in  an  inner-city  factory 
donated  to  the  school  system  by  the  General 
Electric  Co 

In  this  same  irea  of  interest  and  concern 
we  have   moved   to  establish  a  Department 
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of  Human  a:id  Industrial  Resources  m  city 
irivernment.  Tlie  ,ilm  is  two-told:  to  jiro- 
-  ide  manpower  training  and  development 
,prvices.  including  the  coordination  of 
.siime  120  existing  federal,  county  and  prl- 
wile  progr.itns.  unci  .secondly,  to  .seek  to  .it- 
ir.ict  new  j  >b-providlng  industry  .is  well  .is 
to  induce  existing  businesses  .md  industries 
•..  remain  .iiid  expand  by  workliie  with  them 
on  land  acqul.silion  jirobiems,  zoning  roqulre- 
inenU.  traffic  planning,  police  ,ind  hre  jiro- 
tection  .ind  so  lorth.  As  an  employer  it-self 
ray  Hall  IS  putting  its  own  hou.se  in  order 
uid  is  becoming  a  place  of  equal  opportunity. 
.,s  It  has  urged  private  industry  to  become 

Health     care,     better     hou-smg.     Improved 

iillce  protection  and  .lob  opportunities — all 

oi    these    are    day-by-day    concerns    of    City 

Hall.  Progress  in  any  or  all  of  them  is  bound 

to   have    ,i    substantive.    i)osltlve    impact    on 

iban  education   It  is  also  worthwhile  to  dls- 

n.ss  something;  le;y=   tangible  Init  equally  or 

iirp.%ssiiigly     sigriilicant     toward     which     .i 

:n:iyor  .md  his  atlmlnistralion  hopefully  can 

xert  .1  benehcl.il  intluence     imiirnvement  m 

the  quality  of  urban  life 

Life  -  for  youne  .uul  oUl  .-.like    -can  be  rich 
!id  varied  in  a  city  with  Cleveland's  herit:i^e 
lid  resources,  .ind  richness  and  variety  can 
)*  made   available   to  all   without   rega-d   to 
•amllv    income    levels.    City    neighborh:)ods 
-liould    have    community   centers.   e)pen    late 
.tternoons.  evenmc  ..nd  weekends  for  recrea- 
tion, serious  study  .md  the  enjoyment  ol  arts. 
..•lines  .ind  hautUcraJts    Instltutkuis  like  the 
iiilversitles,    .Art    Museum,   National    Science 
.Mu.seiim.   the  Zoo.   the   Cleveland   Aquarium 
Old    others    can    extend    and    enlarge    their 
;irograms.  usiiig  their  skilled  staffs  and  facll- 
ties  to  help  make  the  cent-al  city  a  place  in 
which  people  live  t)ecause  they  want  to.  not 
oecause  they  have  to. 

Toward  this  goal.  City  Hall  can  prove  dc- 
•ermined,  innovative  and  resourceful  leader- 
-hip,  A  cltv  which  has  an  image  'if  iirogressive 
hange.  of  dedicated  and  enlightened  leader- 
hip,  is  a  Cltv  in  which  the  schools  will  be 
helped  .did  flourish  and  m  which  children 
will  CTow  to  be  jiroud.  self-sustaining,  con- 
■nbutlnL'  citizens. 

rilE    .VEED    KOR    PARTNERSHIP       THE    FISCAL    VISE 

The  municipal  administration  and  the 
n  lard  of  Education  must  work  :n  p.irtner- 
-hip  if  Cleveland  is  un  l)ecome  the  model 
■ity  that  I  envision.  City  Hall  also  needs  ef- 
•ertive.  const'uctlve  partnerships  with  the 
:ederal  government,  the  stat«  government 
.md  the  county  covernment,  as  well  as  with 
ill  elements  of  the  private  sector — business, 
i.ibor  .md  the  professions,  but  none  is  more 
needed    than    that    with    the   schools. 

Financial  problems  should  be  apparent  to 
much  of  what  I  liave  outlined.  Saving  them 
tor  last  may  sxiggest  how  all-pervasive  they 
:ire.  Under  Ohio  law.  I  have  no  responsibility 
:or  the  hnancial  problems  of  the  Cleveland 
school  system,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
has  no  responsibility  for  the  onerous  finan- 
cial problems  of  'he  citv.  In  fact,  however, 
our  hnaiicuil  problems  are  inseparable.  We 
;iepend  primarilv  on  the  same  tax  base.  Be- 
tween us.  we  have  imposed  ))ropertv  tnx  ritles 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  average  in  the 
surrounding  suburbs.  Because  of  central  city 
circumstances,  however.  It  ;s  an  increasingly 
difficult  task  to  liave  these  same  tnx  rates 
vicld  services  .ideqtiate  "o  the  =cope  and  in- 
tensitv  of  the  problems. 

Per  jnipil  expenditures  in  Cleveland  schools 
are  about  .^100  less  i')er  child  than  in  the 
surrouriding  suburban  rommunities.  Ob- 
viouslv  the  per  pupil  expenditure  in  Cleve- 
land should  be  hlEher  than  m  the  suburbs 
because  manv  Cleveland  pupils  are  disnd- 
\antat-ed.  heme  deprned  of  the  medical  at- 
tentKm.  the  books  and  macazines.  the  travel 
and  social  and  cultural  mobility  to  which 
suburban  youngsters  cenerally  fall  heir. 

On  the  municipal  government  side,  crime 
rates  are  liiiher  ;n  the  central  city  and  betray 
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the  need  for  more  policemen  The  housing  is 
older,  requiring  more  building  code  inspec- 
tors. Traffic  congestion  is  more  acute,  air  pol- 
lution more  obnoxious,  and  so  on 

Thus.  Cleveland,  like  many  large  cities,  is 
caught  in  a  fiscal  vise,  A  concentration  oi 
low-income  families  requiring  expensne  serv- 
ices is  one  Jaw  of  the  vise:  .i  contlnulmt  tlittht 
of  middle-  and  upper-income  lamilles  and 
of  Industry,  retail  stores,  offices  and  .ipart- 
ment  houses  to  the  suburbs  is  the  other  jaw. 

Stale  legislatures  do  not  recognizee  that  the 
vise  IS  steadily  and  painfully  closing,  rhere  is 
no  state  aid  to  compensate  lor  the  heavy  co,sts 
of  police  protection  m  an  inner  city.  In  Ohio 
there  is  no  sUite  money  lor  middle-  or  low- 
income  housing.  The  action  oi  tlie  Ohio  f.en- 
eral  Assembly  this  last  year  in  providim:  •■MOO 
lor  compensatory  education  lor  each  child 
supported  bv  ADC  lAld  to  Dependent  Ciul- 
drenl  is  laudable,  but  it  is  only  the  hr.st  step 
m  a  direction  in  which  we  must  move  stead- 
ily and  rapidly.  Ohio  .still  provides  far  more 
fiiianclal  assistance  to  suburban  school  sys- 
tems, taken  as  a  whole,  than  it  itives  the 
Cleveland  schools. 

The  Ohio  legislature,  m  whicli  I  served  lor 
five  years,  still  operates  under  the  misuiken 
assumption  that  Cleveland  Is  wealthy  becau.se 
it  is  the  largest  city  m  the  state.  This  notion 
still  prevailing,  only  a  nickel  is  returned  to 
Cleveland  industry  lor  every  dime  m  taxa- 
tion that  Cleveland  citizens  and  Cleveland 
industry  and  commerce  send  to  Coiinnbus. 
the  state  capital. 

In  the  struggle  lor  lair  treatment  irorn  the 
state  legislature.  Cleveland  City  Hall  and  the 
Cleveland  Board  ol  EdiKallon  must  be  the 
firmest  of  allies. 

The  .States  and  Urban  Crisis:    Thf.    Fiscal 

Disparities 

(By   William   O.    Colmani 

(Note. — Mr.  Colman  is  Executive  Director 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  Washington.  D.C.  Fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  an  address  he  gave 
to  the  1967  Annual  Conference  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Research  Association  m  Boston, 
Massachusetts  In  September  1967.) 

The  states  stand  today  at  a  fork  in  the 
road— a  turning  point  in  the  American  fed- 
eral system  of  government  that  has  prevailed 
in  this  country  since  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787.  In  one  direction  lies  a  new 
measure  of  responsibility  and  dedication  by 
state  governments  to  try  to  cope  and  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  numerous,  grave  prob- 
lems (confronting  Americans  everywhere,  es- 
pecially in  the  great  urban  center.s.  .Signs 
along  this  road  also  point  to  constitutional 
revision,  administrative  modernization,  state 
legislative  face-lifting,  more  services,  more 
functions,  more  state  taxes  to  provide  funds 
to  local  governments  and  to  equalize  the 
great  and  growing  etaps  l:)etwe€n  the  haves 
and  have-nots  in  the  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

In  another  direction  lies  state  abdication 
and  surrender  of  a  truly  meaningful  .-ole  in 
the  federal  system.  .States  taking  this  road 
will  be  concerned  primarily  v^-ith  keepme 
taxes  low.  getting  new  industry  in  and  keep- 
ing the  poor  out.  States  taking  thi.s  road  will 
be  so  occupied  with  things  like  protesting 
federal  encroachment  and  c;.\m.oring  ..bout 
states'  rights  that  thev  will  have  little  time 
for  states'  responsibilities.  Thev  will  have 
even  less  time  for  the  problems  of  local  eov- 
ernment.  especially  the  cities. 

Yet.  the  future  of  our  states  depends  in 
'.arge  degree  upon  the  health  and  vitality  jf 
our  cities.  It  is  good  economics,  good  govern- 
ment, and  good  politics  on  the  part  ■>:  eov- 
ernors.  state  leffislators.  .;nd  other  state  offi- 
cials, to  recognize  and  deal  effectively  with 
the  needs  of  the  urban  .ireas  -Some  states 
have  already  demonftrated  'heir  willmeness 
and  ability  "to  move  on  this  front.  Others  rue 
beginning   to  .=tir.   Still   others  need   to  read 
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the  ro.id  signs  ,md  reconsider  the  routt'  they 
are    taking 

IMI'ltOMNfl      use  AI      lt.«I,VN'l      IN      MITHOI  ol.lrAN 
AKL.Vs 

Tlie  Advisory  Comml.sslon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  lor  several  months  has  been 
^'lvlng  concentrated  .iltention  to  the  linanc- 
mg  of  inetroiMilitan  services,  wnhm  the  con- 
text of  .1  comprehensive  :  ludy  cntllleii  /■"tMc/ 
lUilancc  Avirrxcan   Frdrrnl  Si/stcvi 

Tiie  Comml.sslon's  detailed  aiialvsls  of  the 
siH-lo-economic  iiid  liscal  I'lsparllies  between 
the  metropolitan  central  cities  and  their 
surrounding  suburban  i  oinmuiniles  reveals 
that-- 

There  i.-;.  vilth  Uw  exceptions,  a  concen- 
tration ot  "high  liscal  cost"  citizens  in  the 
.  entral  city,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  eoncentnilion  will  increase  in  the 
luture.  For  example.  117  percent  ol  Mary- 
l,UKl's  jiopul.itlon  is  located  m  n^ltlmore, 
vet  72  iiercent  oi  the  ,stu^e'^  Aid  'o  Fatnllus 
witli  Dependent  Children  i  AFDC  i  cxpfiifli- 
tures  are  m  that  city.  And  Boston  vk'ith  14 
Iiercent  of  M  issachusetls'  po{)ulatK)n.  .'c- 
counts  :or  40  lu-rccnt  ol  that  stale':  AFDC 
expenditure 

Tlie  paradox  ol  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
jilentv  mierees  most  iiatentlv  in  the  central 
.llles  of  the  large  metropolitan  area.s--and 
most  especially  in  the  older  central  cities  ot 
the   industrial   Northeast    and   Midwest 

Tlie  cost  of  governmental  services  is  illus- 
trated i)y  tlie  level  of  iioneducatlonal  i  x- 
peiidllurcs  in  the  large  central  cities  Cen- 
tral city  governments  luve  oeen  itiven 
L'reater  local  governiuent.il  responsibilities 
than  their  suburban  i  ounterparts.  even 
within  a  particular  state.  The  :i7  largest  (  en- 
tral cities  h;id  a  iioneducatlonal  i  municipal  i 
outlay  ol  :i-232  jier  i-aplla  in  1965  $100 
t^reatcr  than  their  suburban  counterparts 

Central  city  educational  expenditures  have 
fallen  relative  to  their  outside  ceiural  cltv 
(  ounterp.irts,  not  only  on  a  j)er  capita  b.-tsls. 
but  for  the  hrst  time  they  are  sienlflcantlv 
lower  on  a  per  pupil  basis  .is  well.  In  lii.iT 
the  per  pupil  expenditures  in  the  37  metro- 
politan areas  favored  the  central  city  slight- 
iv — $312  to  $3(13  lor  the  suburban  jurisdic- 
tions. Bv  11^65  the  suburban  jurisdictions  had 
forged  tar  ahead,  .^pending  $574  compared  to 
$440  for  the  central  cities.  And  yet  tlie  cen- 
tral city  school  districts  must  carry  ,i  dls- 
proportionatclv  lieavy  share  o;  the  educa- 
tional burden— an  increa.sing  number  of 
hieh  cost"  underprivileged  children.  Chil- 
drrn  who  need  iducatton  tlie  most  arc  >e- 
leirxnq  tlic  least. 

Tlie  resulting  overall  picture  shows  an  ex- 
oauding  iioneducatlonal  burden  In  the  cen- 
tral city  and  a  short  fall  in  the  levels  of 
educational  expenditures  m  the  siime  cities, 
A  clear  disparity  m  tax  burden  is  evident 
between  central  city  and  outside  central  city, 
Lueal  taxes  in  the  rrntral  cJies  ii^e  7 'i  prr- 
ci-nt  of  vtcomc:  ovtside  the  rentral  c:ti''s  onlij 
■l.'j  percent  of  mcome.  Higher  central  city 
taxes  are  reinforcing  'he  other  factors  push- 
ii.e  upper  income  families  .aid  business  lirmis 
out  of  the  'entral  city  into  suburbia. 

The  picture  revealed  in  the  Commission's 
studies  is  stark  in  its  implications  for  the 
future  economic  and  social  bases  o!  our  cities 
and  our  society. 

The  disparity  between  fLsca!  need,"-,  .md  re- 
sources is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  230  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti- 
cal .Areas  In  the  United  States  account  for: 
r.5  percent  of  the  population:  75  percent  of 
federal  personal  income  tax  collections;  70 
percent  of  taxable  as.sessed  education:  HO  per- 
cent of  oaiiiv  caeckiiit:  .iCft  imt  : 

But  these  same  areas  contain  most  o;  the 
n.'.tlon'.s  poverty,  crime  and  delinquency,  and 
civi!  dLsorder. 


To  oe  p-.ib'.ished  by  the  .Advisory  Com- 
mission on  int?rcovernmental  Relations  in 
•he  spring  of  1968, 
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I'  :s  impoeslble  simply  to  apply  the  re- 
souri-es  within  these  areafl  rn  the  problems 
at  hand,  because  s'rt'>-  :.>Mtutlona  and 
statutes  have  spawned  it  ^y^'ein  af  Balkaniza- 
tion or  local  government  in  urban  area*.  It 
has  become  necessary  to  ship  increasing 
amounts  of  money  to  Washington  and  back 
:n  order  to  get  it  moved  acress  a  local  gov- 
ernment boundary. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  Is  clear:  state, 
local,  and  federal  legislative  actions  are  re- 
quired to  bring  fiscal  needs  and  resources  of 
our  urban  governments  Into  better  balance. 

PRIORITY    NEEDS    OF    EDUCATION 

Let  me  touch  further  on  a  critical  area  that 
demands  priority  attention  from  both  state 
and    local    governments — education. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  economic 
.md  social  well  being  of  the  Individual  is 
■shaped  hirgely  by  the  level  of  his  educational 
.ittalnment  Because  the  Intensity  nf  this  di- 
rect relationship  Increases  commensurately 
.vith  the  growing  complexity  of  our  society. 
:t  IS  critically  Important  to  Insure  that  state 
rinancial  aid  Is  geared  to  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity  by  bringing  fiscal  capa- 
bilities and  needs  into  close  alignment.  But — 
.md  here  is  i  most  shocking  fact — the  net 
-tTpct  >f  ■iX.Aie  aid  in  many  states  Is  to  give 
H're:iu;r  rtljiive  help  to  the  suburbs  than  to 
the  central  city  school   districts. 

It  18  well  rccotciu/ed  and  documented  that 
he  per  pupil  cost  ul   providing     adequate" 
•ducatlon  -o  children  in  slum  areas  Is  con- 
■iderably  higher  than  rjie  elicit  of  providing  an 
■qually    ■adequate"    .ducatlon    to    children 
•omuig  from  middle  or  higher  income  fam- 
ilies.   The   reasons   for   the   higher   costs   .-ue 
:nanv     (at    need  lor  .smaller  classes  In  order 
•o    ijlve    more    personalized    attention;     (b) 
need  for  more  remedial  classes:   .ind   ici   de- 
.^Irablllty    of    keeping    schools    open    in    the 
•".enlngs.  on  weekends,  and  in  the  summers 
•o  provide  both  "catch  up"  and  enrichment 
instruction.  In  short,   the  .school   must   pro- 
tde  additional  attention  to  compensate  par- 
lallv  for  serious  Inadequacies  In   the  home 
-nvironment. 

While  many  state  aid  formulas  recognize 
lifferences  in  the  tl.^cal  capacity  of  school 
llstrlcts  I  usually  mea.sured  by  assesfed  val- 
.latlon  of  property  I  .ind  tax  effort  (usually 
•neasured  by  the  effective  property  tax  rate), 
:iardly  any  states  take  into  account  the  third 
p.irt  of  the  equation — namely  the  higher  cost 
)f  educating  the  poorer  child. 

In  draft  legislation  to  carry  out  a  thorough- 
,'oing  re-evaluatlon  of  state  educational  aid 
:  ">rmulas  in  order  to  reduce  educational  dls- 
;).irltle.s  between  central  cities  and  suburban 
•irlsdlctlons.  the  Advisory  Commission  has 
ingested  that  states  require  as  a  precondl- 
•;on  for  state  Md  the  "basic"  school  'ax  rate 

f  applied  against  all  property  through- 
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out  the  metropolitan  area  '  Proceeds  and 
exce«8ee  of  a  designated  amount  per  pupil 
would  be  redistributed  amon^  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts within  the  metropolitan  area,  each 
school  district  being  free  to  impose  a  supple- 
mental rate. 

THE  fUTURC  or  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

There  are  important,  feasible  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  ameliorate  metrofxjlltan  dis- 
parities Much  of  this  should  Involve  .state 
rather  than  federal  legislation  because  the 
lorm  and  structure  of  local  government  Is 
regulated  by  the  sute  The  federal  govern- 
ment, through  conditions  attached  to  grants- 
in-:ild,  can  affect  local  government  structure 
:uid  policy.  The  state  path  to  tiscal  and  struc- 
tural reform  is  much  more  clear  and  direct. 

As  far  OS  state  and  local  revenue  systems 
are  concerned,  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness, of  course,  is  to  straighten  out  the  prop- 
erty tax  situation  By  all  odds,  this  $25  bil- 
lion revenue  producer  stands  out  as  the  "sick 
giant"  of  our  domestic  revenue  system — a  fis- 
cal pathology  that  can  be  traced  to  Indi- 
vidual and  group  property  taxpayer  over- 
burden. Second,  the  concentration  of  poverty 
is  the  single  most  disturbing  factor  under- 
mining a  balance  in  our  intergovernmental 
fiscal  system  by  causing  the  most  serious 
type  of   financial   over- loads. 

Public  assistance  trends  provide  a  fairly  ac- 
curate picture  of  poverty  concentrations,  and 
there  appears  to  be  high  correlation  between 
concentrated  poverty  and  tax  overburden. 
Data  gathered  by  the  Commission  point  to 
the  fact  that  central  city  residents  are  clearly 
overburdened  by  local  taxes  when  compared 
to  their  suburban  brethren. 

In  theory,  metropolitan-wide  tax  levies 
could  produce  the  needed  revenue  to  com- 
pensate the  central  city  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure demands  imposed  by  poverty  But 
.as  .1  practical  solution,  this  areawlde  taxpay- 
Ing  approach  has  political  roadblocks  since 
.suburbanites,  as  a  general  rule,  show  little 
predisposition  to  accept  plans  for  coming  to 
th»  fiscal  aid  of  the  central  city.  Thus,  if  ad- 
ditional help  Is  to  come,  it  must  come  from 
either  the  state  capital  or  from  Washington, 
or  both. 

One  recommendation  gaining  support  Is 
that  the  federal  government  ,»ssumc  exclu- 
sive financial  responsibility  for  public  welfare 
programs— both  categorical  assistance  and 
general  welfare  Th:  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  *he  Income  redistribution  function 
of  government  should  be  assigned  wholly  to 

-  -Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  1967  and  1968  Legislative 
Programs.  "Fiscal  Measures  for  Equalizing 
Educational  Opportunities  for  Economically 
and  Socially  Deprived  Children."  See  Com- 
pact, vol.  2.  No.   1.  February  1968.  p.  7. 
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the    national    government    bec.iu&e    it-s     ...-;-,- 
dlctlonal  reach   is    ..■.;.  ersal. 

A  policy  calling'  :  r  _^Tf  iter  state  tax  effort 
In  most  states  and  a  greater  loc«l  tax  effort 
in  some  states  can  be  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  states,  and  many  localities. 
have  considerable  untapped  potential.  Our 
estimates  are  that  the  total  potential  exl.^tins 
in  the  three  major  tax  areas— personal  in- 
come, general  sales,  and  property  tax — ap- 
proximates $20  billion  annually.  If  tapped 
fully,  these  potentials  would  incre.a:;e  state- 
local  tax  revenues  by  35  percent  But  let's 
take  another  look  at  this  figure 

.Assuming  the  possible,  though  unlikely, 
event  that  the  states  shouid  t,ip  the  full 
potential  of  over  $20  billion  .idditlonal  an- 
nual revenue,  would  this  Insure  a  balance 
In  our  tiscal  system?  Obviously  not  Oni> 
cannot  average  the  added  potential  of  some 
slates  with  the  deficits  in  others  when  t-x- 
pendlture  needs  are  measured  against  .ivall- 
.ible  fiscal  resources.  A  surplus  in  Scarsdale 
13  of  no  help  In  New  York  Cltv  A  full  tax 
effort  by  South  Carolina  and  .Arkansas  up  to 
the  level  of  the  "top  ten"  still  does  not  give 
those  states  the  resources  necessary  to  equal- 
ize adequately  the  coets  of  education  be- 
tween well-to-do  children  and  poverty  chil- 
dren 

We  assume  then  that  the  superior  fiscal 
resources  of  the  national  government  must 
be  deployed  In  some  new  i.xshlon  so  iis  to 
help  states  and  localities  attain  a  higher  de- 
gree of  budgetary  adequacy  and  fiexibilitv. 
There  are  two  basic  approaches  that  may  be 
taken : 

(Da  federal  policy  designed  to  strer.gthen 
state  and  local  x-ax  systems  either  by  means 
of  tax  credits  against  federal  personal  In- 
come tax  liability,  or 

(2)  a  federal  policy  transferring  federal 
tax  dollars  to  states  land  localities)  with 
few  or  no  conditions  attached— the  .so-called 
Heller  Plan.  Since  our  concern  Is  primarily 
with  the  states,  ,in  exposition  of  these  fed- 
eral fiscal  alternatives  Is  beyond  our  perimeter 
of  attention  here. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  great  many  actions, 
many  of  them  politically  liazardous.  need 
to  be  taken  by  the  state  governments  to 
ease  the  desperate  situation  in  the  nation's 
cities. 

The  states  indeed  are  at  a  fork  li;  the  road 
One  road  — the  road  v(  cynicism,  neglect  and 
business  as  usual— leads  surely  to  the  demise 
i>f  the  .American  federal  system  because  a 
federal  system  c.tnnot  exist  vnthout  strong 
.ind  responsive  f  tale  government. 

The  other  road  leads  to  what  can  be  a 
■  New  Frontier"  for  state  government  and 
the  .American  federal  system.  The  challenge 
Is  great:  the  problems  .ire  manifold:  but  the 
opfKjrtunitles  along  this  New  Frontier  are 
unlimited. 
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Los  Angeles-Loo|  Beach.  Cahl 

San  Bernaiclino-Riversrde-Oniano.  Calif 

San  Diego.  Calit 

San  FranciKo-Oakland,  Calil 

Denver,  Colo 

''ishington   D  C 

v^mt,  Fla. 

f  impj-St  Petersburg  Fla 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Chicago,  III  . 
"I'Jianapolis.  Ind 
Liuisulle.  Ky  -Ind 
Ne«  Otiean?.  La. 
Baltimore.  Vij 
Boston.  Mass 
Detroit.  Mien 

Minneapolis-St  Paul,  Minn 
Kansas  City.  Mo  -Kanj 
3t  Louis,  Mo,-III 
Newarli,  N  J. 


J 126 

J155 

98 

141 

86 

9} 

m 

140 

:04 

131 

121 

185 

107 

132 

6« 

78 

68 

98 

1?3 

138 

97 

106 

78 

92 

56 

62 

87 

105 

1?7 

161^ 

111 

127 

98 

!15 

85 

105 

B4 

98 

146 

178 

$102 

J207 

SI 

138 

76 

149 

111 

224 

68 

166 

75 

184 

94 

143 

47 

III 

44 

107 

99 

166 

68 

158 

59 

97 

38 

71 

62 

123 

116 

179 

95 

154 

75 

162 

69 

n? 

75 

128 

139 

220 

J227 
203 
151 
248 
192 
291 
169 
131 
128 
203 
155 
113 
84 
143 
223 
171 
172 
135 
167 
273 


$194 

181 

146 

217 

143 

129 

131 

84 

89 

123 

168 

79 

47 

102 

167 

141 

152 

131 

110 

205 


P»terson-Clilton-P»js»ie.  N.J $116 

BuHalo.  NY...  114 

New  York,  N  Y 164 

Rochester,  NY 121 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-|iii(..l.I.iII ]0l 

Cleveland,  Ohio ,.  |03 

Columbus.  Ohio '..'.'.'."'.'. 78 

Dayton.  Ohio  ..            ,, "  01 

Portland.  Oreg -Wash.m'IIJJJ'  99 

Philadelphia   Pa.-N  J 94 

Pittsburgh   Pa.. _  $2 

Providence.  R  I '.'.'..'.'. "  84 

Dallas.  Tei \[. .[[[[[]""  78 

Houston.  Tei     '.'.'.v.'.'.'..'.'.'...  85 

San  Antonio.  T»x ..     51 

Seattle.  *asn  I.""I"!!I  56 

Milwaukee  Wij 118 

Unweighted  avera|e II!!"II!I  99 

Weighted  average 113 


$118 

116 

167 

122 

137 

106 

80 

126 

135 

115 

113 

105 

101 

84 

54 

81 

126 

119 

132 


5116 
112 
153 
119 
65 
98 
72 
52 
66 
74 
68 
73 
43 
70 
26 
48 
104 
81 
94 


jl83 
176 
262 
179 
139 
161 
120 
138 
149 
135 
123 
118 
105 
118 
63 
122 
167 
152 
174 


H77 
170 
279 
181 
190 
151 
113 
180 
189 
147 
164 
160 
122 
114 

0) 
128 
193 
173 
200 


SI85 
179 
221 
180 
108 
169 
138 
116 
119 
126 
110 
103 
77 
132 
(') 
116 
122 
137 
152 


■  Data  not  available. 


Source    Advisory  Commission  on  Inlergovernmenlal  Relations.  Compiled  from  various  reports 
01  the  Governments  Division.  US  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 
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PFR  CAPITA   AND   riR   FUPIL  CURRIMT   [XPfNDITURl   FOR  LOCAL  SCHOOLS,  CENTRAL    IITV  (CC)  AM)  dUTSIDt   ^■(^TRAl    lITV  (OCC)  ARFAS    J?   lARGl^T  bTiNDAID 
.  MfTROPOLITAN  .STATiSTiL'.l    .'.Rl  AS    i964  bb 


Per  capita 


Per  pupil 


Area 


^WSA         CC  OCC       SMSA         CC  CCC 


Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.  Calil     . 

San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario.  Calit. 

San  Diego.  Calif 

San  Francisco-Oakland.  Calii. 

Denver.  Colo    .     

Washington,  DC 

Miami,  Fla      

Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Fla    .. 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Chicago.  Ill- 

Indianapolis.  Ind 
Louisville.  Ky  -Ind 
New  Orleans  La  . . 
Baltimore,  Md.    . .  . 
Boston,  Mass  . . 
Detroit.  Mich 
Minneapolis-SI  Paul.  Minn.. 

Kansas  City.  Mo-Kans 

St  Louis.  Mo -Ml . 


sua 
i.'i 

i07 
127 

11! 

!07 
94 
67 

*<b 
106 
7 1 
i7 
i'l 
f4 
108 
;  )8 
91 
62 


594 

II 
89 
79 
95 
9] 
94 
h7 
69 
67 
79 
4b 
bO 
81 
b8 
81 
8.') 
'j9 
68 


J134 

lis 

i:'9 

ibS 
124 

117 
94 
f,7 
!i)0 
ltl9 
1"6 
97 
71 

9a 

83 
I. '9 
155 
117 

88 


$bM 
^78 

b49 

7'Jl 

471 

t)4b 

'•03 

3fi2 

J78 

i08 

471 

416 

Mi 

i>S 

493 

M9 

564 

494 

532 


J4^4 
598 
48b 
565 
493 
508 
503 
36? 
(4.' 
J33 
4.17 
■'■:0 
310 
4ii7 
49') 
454 
t-/-> 

4)5 
411 


$654 
611 
6.'1 
'58 
i^^ 
562 
503 
362 
403 
578 
579 
Abb 
369 
452 
499 
539 
587 
531 
594 


Area 


Newark   U  I 

Patei5on-Chlton-Passaic   N  I 
Buttalo,  N  Y 
New  York,  N.Y 
Rochester.  MY. 
CiMCmnati-Ohio-Kv.-ln'l 
Cleveland,  Ohio    . 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Poitlanrt  Oieg  -Wash 

Philaileliidia,  P,i  -N.l 

Pittsburgh.  P.i 
Provuleiice.  R  I 
Dallas   Tex 
Houslon.  Te« 
San  Anionic,  Tex 
Seattle.  Wash 
Ivlilwaukee,  Wis 
UiiAeighteO  average  . 


Per  capita 


Per  pupil 


SMSA        CC  OCC       SMSA        CC  OCC 


5106 

596 

5109 

1595 

Jblb 

$619 

95 

7fa 

101 

557 

477 

579 

m 

74 

157 

t94 

507 

777 

121 

96 

ISl 

790 

728 

889 

138 

104 

172 

807 

700 

885 

79 

78 

79 

472 

429 

494 

94 

81 

105 

528 

433 

,;I9 

82 

70 

115 

410 

368 

'.-lO 

101 

100 

102 

411 

431 

412 

lib 

92 

133 

543 

444 

616 

88 

63 

108 

586 

477 

656 

90 

58 

100 

521 

419 

5M 

70 

64 

7? 

430 

436 

4.' 7 

73 

60 

93 

422 

334 

597 

86 

62 

164 

430 

311 

:94 

r,b 

(') 

(') 

310 

(') 

(  ) 

119 

74 

169 

527 

476 

556 

8b 

66 

116 

48b 

421 

568 

97 

82 

113 

514 

449 

574 

I  Data  not  available 


ol  the  Covernments  Division,  U  S   Bure,iu  ol  Ihe  Census  and  linm  the  Oflice  of  rdur.ation,  Deii.irl- 
meiit  ol  Health,  Iducation  and  Wellare 


Source:  Adv.sory  Commission  on  I  ultimo. enipental  Relations   Cominled  Irom  v.tricus  re[)0ir- 
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37  largest  SMSA's 


Item 


III  central  city 


Outside  cential  city 


—    Reinairidei  ol  Nation 


Weiphleo  average  Unweighted  average  Weighted  average  UnweiRlilfd  average  Weighted  average 


Per  capi'a  total  (direct)  geneial  expenditures :. 

Per  capita  educational  e»pendilures 

Per  pupil  (■uirenl  expenditures 

Per  capita  (direct)  general  no»ieilucational  ni-en.i.tures 

Per  capit;  taxes 

Per  capita  federal  and  State  »io 

Per  capita  total  general  revei|ues 

Per  capita  income  . 


-Data  not  available. 


5332 

59 

(') 

232 

200 

88 

340 

2.6C7 


$304 

99 

449 

205 

173 

78 

301 

2.482 


5278 

146 

(') 

132 

152 

80 

268 

2.723 


5265 
141 
b/4 
124 
137 
78 
253 
2.552 


5203 
107 
(') 

96 
103 

76 

212 

.789 


Source    Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmenial  Relations. 
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Area 


h.  Calif. 


Los  Angeles-Long  Beach. 

San  Bernatdino-Riverside-Onlario. 

San  Diego,  Calif  — 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calil^... 

Denver.  Colo  -j-.. 

Washington.  DC  .j--. 

Miami.  Fla 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg.  Fla 

Atlanta.  Ga.     .. 

Chicago,  ill 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky  -Ind 
New  Orleans.  La. .  .    . 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston.  Ivlass 

Detroit.  Ii/lich 

Minneai)olis-St.  Paul.  Minn- 
Kansas  City.  Mo-Kans 

St.  Louis,  Mo.-lll 

Newark.  N.J 


Calif- 


<  Data  not  available. 


1957 

1964 

-5 

CC 

OCC 

CC 

OCC 

36.7 

45.8 

34.1 

47.6 

49.7 

41  7 

47  5 

46.5 

37.7 

47  e 

::6  2 

46  4 

29,  1 

43,7 

26  3 

47.8 

54  1 

5'J.  3 

34,8 

64.7 

20  9 

64  1 

7!.S 

58.1 

41,4 

36,  8 

45.9 

30,  2 

56,2 

32,6 

57.8 

34,8 

53.0 

24.  i: 

51,9 

23.8 

60.6 

28.7 

59,9 

31  8 

70,1 

43  5 

75  I. 

38  3 

62,3 

43.6 

62.6 

/i^ 

32,5 

28,8 

33,9 

29.  6 

50.  0 

30  8 

b5.6 

18,7 

37.  4 

19,8 

41.7 

39,  1 

57.5 

J-^.  J 

53,3 

29  7 

11.  : 

23  0 

57,5 

33.9 

49,1 

3  3,  0 

57.  3 

30  9 

'.7,3 

29,9 

60.8 

Jl.  J 

48  6 

27.6 

48.  2 

Area 


PatersoD-Clilton-Passaic.  U.J... 

Buffalo   NY        

New  Yoik,  NY  

Rochester.  NY.  

Circinnali.  Ohio-Ky  -Ind       ..    . 
Cleveland.  Ohio   . 

Columtius,  Ohio   .  

Dayton.  Otiio  

Pcnland,  Ore? -Wash   

Philadelphia,  Pa  -U  1 

PitlstjuiKh.  Pa   

Providence.  R  I.     .,„... 

Dallas.  Tex 

Houston   Tex     . ...     . , 

San  Antonio.  Tex..   

Seaitle.  Wash   ..   .-. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

liiivrfeijjhted  average   .  ._. 

Weighted  aveiaje   ...  ..,, 


1957 

1964 

5' 

CC 

OCC 

CC 

i.'CC 

36,1 

51.6 

37.7 

52.2 

26.9 

47.1 

28.4 

51.3 

21.5 

53.8 

25.3 

55.2 

26,  b 

46.9 

35.5 

56.4 

32.9 

47  0 

4?.  I 

47  9 

27.3 

44.0 

33.3 

49.8 

31.3 

60.  3 

33.6 

62.7 

23  1 

60.5 

36.2 

57.3 

3u,  9 

61.1 

42.8 

62.9 

29.7 

52.2 

30,7 

to.  7 

21.8 

50.0 

27.9 

5b  6 

37.9 

60.  U 

39.2 

'.9.9 

35.3 

59.3 

36.7 

56.3 

41,9 

67.4 

39.5 

73.1 

42.5 

83.7 

(') 

(>) 

32.8 

Ij1.3 

35.2 

35.5 

22.3 

40.  b 

28.4 

39  6 

31.0 

bl.3 

32,6 

53.2 

(■■) 

(') 

29,9 

52.5 

Source:  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Complied  from  various  report!: 
ot  Itio  Governments  Division   US.  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 


DR.    FISCHER    SEATED    WITH 
MINISTRY  GREAT 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  April 
1949,  one  of  the  first  persons  I  met  was 
Dr,  Henry  W.  Fischer,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Saginaw. 
Dr,  Fischer  put  great  effort  into  wel- 
coming   newcomers    not    only    to    the 


church  in  which  he  .served  as  pastor,  but 
newcomers  to  the  community  as  well. 
His  was  one  of  the  warm,  friendly  smiles 
that  greeted  you  on  arrival  and  catised 
you  to  .believe,  "This  is  the  kind  of  city 
in  which  I  want  to  live  and  bring  up  my 
family." 

In  addition  to  his  warmth  and  friend- 
liness, he  was  a  tremendous  source  of 
strength  to  the  members  of  his  church 
and  to  all  of  his  friends.  He  gave  gen- 
erously of  his  time  throughout  a  life- 
time of  service  in  Saginaw. 

Now  that  his  voice  has  been  stilled  by 
death,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  in  that 
cxjmmunity.  With  his  many   other  de- 


voted friends  I  f  .xtend  ir.y  .-ympathy  to 
his  widow  and  at  the  same  time  express 
my  L'reat  admiration  for  liie  manner  in 
wi^'ch  iie  lived  liis  life. 

Edward  W,  Miller,  columnist  in  the 
Saginaw  News,  has  well  expressed  the 
feelinps  the  community  held  for  Dr. 
I-lscher.  Mr.  Miller's  article  foHows: 
Dn.  Fischer  Se.med  With  Mini.stf.y  CSreat 
De;  rh  last  week  seated  Dr  Henry  W. 
Fischer.  86.  among  the  memorable  great 
Saginaw  cler?vmen  for  all  time 

For  36  years  he  was  pastor  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  wis  as  lofty  rin   Inspira- 
tional figure  to  his  parishioners  as  Its  spire. 
He  retired  in  1956,  then  served  as  supply 
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p  i~-  T  and  Interim  minister  for  the  Saginaw 
Prf  ^bytery 

Dr  Fischer  rHdlated  .i  wise  benevolenre 
His  sense  of  tiumnr  went  rtglit  along  with 
ht-s  prayer  hook  At  the  pulpit  he  could  talk 
'o  his  longreg.iiiun  in  the  m.»nner  of  >i 
:ather  to  his  fiimily  and  so  he  seemed  sln- 
rerely  to  regard  them  all 

His  sermons  invariably  were  delivered 
vith  a  style  not  unlike  thoughtful  conver- 
sation   without   ;roth  or  !ren/y 

The  .idmirutlon  iind  respect  felt  for  htm 
in  Sag'.iiaw  went  'ar  bevond  his  own  church 
and    partli'Ul.ir   religious  faith 

He  had  a  speinal  talent  lor  getting  '.he 
message  of  :aith  through  •-•)  young  people 
and  m  paliitable  un-pre.ichy  fa.shlon  What 
he  told  them  or  the  wav  he  counseled  them, 
iiearlv  ilwavs  stayed  with  them  For  many 
.ears  he  delivered  the  baccalaureate  to  Ar- 
•hur  Hill  High  .--'chool  graduating  daises 

A  f.Tmer  president  of  the  .Saglniiw  Cotmtv 
I'  'uncil  of  Churches  and  the  Saginaw  Min- 
isterial Association  lie  ilso  served  on  Sigl- 
:uiw  5  Censorship  Advisory  Board 

He  had  been  president  of  the  Prfsbvterl  in 
I  >rpf. ration  at  the  Universltv  if  Mlchlgnn 
md  a  trustee  at  Alma  College  .vhere  he  re- 
wed  iti  honorary  Doct  ir  iif  Diviiiitv  cle- 
_ree   in    I'j24 

It  Wits  I  chli:  ram-dlsmal  d.iv  m  Decein- 
'or    192(1    when  Dr    Fischer  arrived  in  .Sagl- 

■  iw  with  lus  wile  '.o  assume  the  p.Lstorate 
at  First  Presbyterian  Church  He  used  to 
recall  with  a  cinickle  that  his  tlrst  Impres- 
-lon  of  Saginaw  on  that  ■  illeti  winter  alter- 
rirxin  was  t!i  It  he  would  linger  here  only 
al>out  two  years  But  he  remained  most  of 
his  Ule  as  one  of  Saginaw  s  most  dedicated 
and  lov  il  oitl'/ens,  apart  fr  ihi  his  glistening 

erICTi  career 

I'nder  his  :eadershlp  and  organizational 
talent  First  Presbyterian  Church  thrived  It 
srcw  from  4(Hi  famlles  when  he  came  here 
•  <  more  than  1  150  when  he  retired  in  195fi 
A  splendid  new  addition  was  dedicated  near 
•:ie  close  ot  his  pastorate  in   1954 

The  long  life  of  Dr  Fischer  was  is  elo- 
H  ent  in  deed  and  ardor  for  humanitv  as 
'.•e    finest   of    the   many    fine   words   he    be- 

■  'wed  from  the  pulpit,  in  a  hospital  sick 
r  liHi  during  t.ie  glowing  Joy  of  a  baptism. 
ii\  the  soaring  bliss  of  a  iniirrlage  or  to 
iii.ike    a    funeral    »er'  mp    .leem    !ess    final 


i'K.AISE      FOR      THE      SMALL      BUSI- 
NESS   ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

:N    rHE   <EN.\I-E  OF   THE   UNITED   ST.^TES 

Mindav.  Mau  H.  1968 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  to- 
uay  I  wi.sh  to  speak  m  praise  ol  the 
Small  Busities.s  Administration,  a  .:^mall 
at,'t'ncy   in  our  Federal  Government 

SBA  may  be  small  m  numbers.  Mr 
Prt'sident.   it  is  not  small  in  action. 

Over  the  15  years  of  this  Agency's 
existence  it  has  provided  help  to  more 
tha:i  117  000  borrowers  Throuch  the 
funds  that  have  been  disbursed  in  loans 
by  SB.A  and  participating  banks,  faltcr- 
ns  small  businesses  have  achieved  suc- 
ct's.s  and  ha\e  created  thousands  of  new 
jobs.  SBA  has  provided  management 
training  and  counseling;  and  the  assist- 
ance of  ri'tired  busine.ssmen  volunteers 
through  the  SCORE  prot-'ram.  Many, 
many  disadvantaged  people  u  ho  have 
the  ability  to  run  a  business  now  ;et  a 
chance  to  be  their  own  bosses  through 
the  economic  opportunity  loan  pro- 
ram 
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This  program  is  a  vital  one  I  know 
that  the  borrowers  under  ihe  plan  will 
agree 

Do  Senators  know  what  it  means  to 
hope  fo!  a  chance  to  build  a  business 
and  watch  the  liope  die  tor  lack  of  an 
opportunity 

SBA  is  in  the  business  of  lurnliis  hope 
into  reality  The  stoiT  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. A  C  Brown,  of  Minneapolis, 
is  a  good  one  to  illustrate  my  point 

I  ask  unanimous  con.-ent  that  Mr 
Browns  story,  as  it  was  published  m  the 
Twin  City  Obsener  and  the  Minneapolis 
Spokesman,  be  punted  m  the  REroRD  .so 
that  Senators  may  simre  the  sense  of 
accomplishment  that  A  C  Brown  and 
the  Small  Bu.siiif.s.s  .Administration  feel. 

There  bemt:  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  Mlnne.tpfilis    iMinn  i    Twin  City 

Observer    Apr    25.  1968| 

SBA  Makes  Loans 

Of  10  Sm.ill  Business  Admin  loans  ap- 
proved m  .M.-»rch  in  Minnesota  and  we.stern 
Wisconsin  tour  were  to  Mlnne.ifiolls  Negro 
businesses  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Lrian* 

Nate  Battle  of  Nate's  Shell  Ser\  ice.  Emer- 
son .md  Plymouth  -Ave  .V  .Mrs  Ruth  Lewis, 
of  New  Deal  Cleaners  I.'il2  E  Franklin  Mrs 
Currv  of  Curry's  Coin  Lauiidroniat  Chicago 
and  Lake  .\ye  .ind  Korner  Grocery  18th  and 
;lrd    .ire  recipients  of  SI2I  000  in  loans 

.Ml  30  recipients  anticipate  125  new  jobs 
will  be  .idded  .i.s  .i  result  of  the  new  loans 
many  of  which  are  being  used  tor  expansion 
purposes 

The  Economic  Opportunity  loans  provide 
business  loans  and  man.igement  assistance 
.'or  low  income  p>ersons  living  impoverty.  and 
(or  persons  lacking  equal  opportunity  who 
•ire  .ibove  the  fxnerty  level  but  who  cannot 
qualify  for  SMAs  regular  loan  program  In 
this  way  SBA  is  helping  to  create  business 
opportunities  for  i>eople  who  have  the  abil- 
ity but  not  the  chance  to  be  success! ul  busi- 
nessmen. 

One  such  similar  case  is  that  of  Mr  .^  C 
Brown,  born  .md  raised  in  Little  Bock. 
Arkansas  During  World  War  II  with  only  a 
ninth  grade  education  he  worked  at  .in  arse- 
nal and  served  m  the  army  until  he  was  18 

But  Brown  realizing  the  need  for  a  high 
school  diploma  for  employment  returned  to 
graduate  and  under  the  GI  BUI  oi  Rights. 
trained  .is  an  .lutomotue  mechanic  .it  Dun- 
bar Jiuilor  College  in  Little  Rock 

In  11)50  Brown  came  to  Minnesota  married 
and  had  six  children,  went  to  Dunwoxlv  In- 
stitute to  become  a  transmission  expert  .After 
'raining  through  General  .Motors  United 
Delco  School,  he  started  the  A  C  Brown 
Servi.  e  Garage  Co.  on  27th  St  but  was  re- 
quire<l  -o  move  two  years  later  dtie  to  an  ur- 
ban renewal  project 

'Through  the  help  of  the  Small  Business 
.Adminlstrntlon.  Brown  received  .'i  loan  of 
815000  to  purchase  .i  garage  at  3101  E.  25th 
St  His  sons.  Charles  and  Anthony,  have 
helped  their  father  in  his  now  successful 
business 

Without  tlie  loan  from  SBA.  I  could  not 
have  purchased  the  business  I  now  own  "  he 
remarked.  Working  with  the  people  .it  SBA 
m  handling  my  loan  application  could  not 
have  been  belter." 

[From  the  .Minneapolis  i  Minn  i   Spokesman. 

Apr    25,   19681 
Technical   Ability    HtLpro   Garage    Ownfr 
■SBA      Loan      Hcu**      Enttrprisinc.      Man 

BfY    .At^TO  .SeJIVIcF  (tAR\r.E 

\  Twin  City  man  who  if  a  firm  believer  m 
the  -inial!  Business  Administrations  loan 
program  is  making  good  progress  with   the 
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business  which  he  purchased  through  .i  .~BA 
loan 

A  c  Brown  the  Individual  in  question 
was  born  and  raised  in  Little  Rock.  .Arkan- 
sas .ind  .itiended  the  WrlghtsviUe  Elemei.- 
tarv  and  High  Schivil  through  the  ninth 
grade  .At  that  time  the  country  was  involved 
in  World  War  II.  .ind  there  was  .i  need  Inr 
men  to  nil  jobs  As  a  result.  Mr  Brown 
moved  to  Pine  Bluff  where  "he  worked  in  the 
arsenal  until  he  was  inducted  into  military 
service  at  age  18  He  served  In  the  Us 
.Army  In  which  inost  of  the  time  was  .spent 
in  the  Philippines  After  almost  three  years 
uf  service,  he  was  honorably  discharged  In 
.May.    1946 

He  recognized  that  employment  oppor- 
tunities were  not  going  to  t>e  too  great 
without  his  high  school  diploma,  so  he  re 
turned  and  graduated  from  high  school  In 
.iddltlon  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  he  re- 
ceived three  vears  of  autoinoflve  mechanic 
training  at  the  Dunbar  .Junior  College  in 
Little  Rock  This  traiiUng  also  Included 
•ather  subjects  such  as  Math.  EiigUsh.  uicl 
History  While  going  to  .school,  he  worked 
for  several  small  garages  in  the  communitv 

III  1959  Mr  Brown  came  to  .Minnesota 
where  he  h.as  resided  since  He  is  married 
and  a  father  of  six  .hildren  When  he  firs- 
came  to  Minnesota,  lie  went  to  work  at  one 
ot  the  pa<;klng  houses  in  South  St  Paul.  To 
further  his  education,  he  went  to  Dun- 
woody  Institute  in  Minneapolis  and  became 
a  transmission  expert  He  has  received  ex- 
tensive training  through  the  Ciencral  Motor' 
United  Delco  School  and  received  his  di- 
ploma in  1965.  With  all  of  his  training  and 
experience,  Mr.  Brown  Is  one  of  the  top 
.lutomoblle  transmission  experts  in  the  Twin 
Cities 

In  1963  he  started  the  A.  C  Brown  Serv- 
ice Garage  Co  on  E  J6th  St  :  and  about  two 
years  later,  he  was  notified  he  had  to  move 
!iecause  of  an  urban  renewal  project  About 
this  time,  he  got  In  touch  with  the  Small 
Business  .Administration  where  he  told  the 
people  at  SBA  Ills  problems  and  his  need 
for  finding  a  new  location 

.After  searching  for  sometime,  iie  found 
a  service  garage  at  310!  East  25th  street  m 
Minneipolis  thai  was  ior  sale.  He  then  ap- 
plied for  ,1  SBA  bu.^lness  loan  which  w^s 
approved  in  the  amount  of  $15,000  maklne 
It  possible  for  Mr  Brown  to  buy  the  stitlon 
and,  in  addition,  to  provide  some  working 
capital 

Because  of  his  technical  ability,  the  busi- 
ness has  been  successful  ever  since  Both  of 
his  sons.  Charles  and  .Anthony,  're  very 
mechanically  inclined  and  spend,  inanv 
hours  when  thev  are  not  in  school  helpinc 
their  father.  .Mr  Brown  stated,  without  the 
;oan  from  SB.A  I  could  not  have  purchased 
the  business  which  I  now  own  '  He  men- 
tioned, working  with  the  people  at  SBA 
.ind  the  .-mooth  way  thev  handled  my  loan 
application   could   not   have   been   better." 

Mr.  Brown  lives  at  916  Marshall  .Av  ,  in  St 
Paul  and  is  an  acne  member  .serving  as 
deacon  at  the  Pilgrim  Baptist  Church  in 
St  Paul  .Arthur  L  Whrtaker  is  pastor  of 
the  churc!^ 


FISCAL   RESPONSIBILITY   AND   THE 
URBAN  CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

_^   I  <F    KrNTTl  KY 
IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  fi.  1968 

Mr.  COWGER  Mr  Speaker,  you  must 
be  interested,  as  I  am.  in  the  complete 
lark  of  uovemmtnta'  fiscal  resprn^ibilitv 
in  Washington  On  the  everiine  of  .Janu- 
aiT  17.  1968.  President  Johnson  iippeared 
before  a  joint  session  of  ConRrr-ss  to  pre- 
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.sent  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  He 
spent  the  major  portion  ol  his  address  in 
an  atUMtipt  to  justify  another  deficit 
budget  and  an  appeal  for  increased  taxes. 
He  prtscnffd  his  case  for  a  10-percenl 
surta.x  by  .saying  that  with  this  addi- 
tional income  his  budget  would  only 
show  an  S8  billion  drficit.  Without  this 
new  tax,  the  President  iircdicted  a  S20 
billion  loss  and  runaway  inflation.  Quite 
lionestly.  I  uucstion  the  accuracy  of  both 
of  lhe.se  figures. 

Last  year,  the  President  predicted  a  $9 
billion  deficit,  later  changed  it  to  $11  bil- 
lion, and  we  ended  up  with  almost  a  $25 
billion  lo.ss.  I  have  received  a  good  many 
letters  lioin  .some  uf  our  leading  busi- 
ne.ssmen  uigiiig  ine  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's lO-porcent  tax  increa.se.  I  can  an- 
ticipate no  circumstance  that  v^'ould 
allow  me  to  \ote  increased  Federal  taxes 
at  this  particular  lime.  The  President 
lias  not  been  honest  with  you,  nor  with 
Congress,  m  his  fiscal  planning.  I  have 
been  in  almost  every  large  Government 
office  building  in  Washington  and  can 
tell  you  that  we  have  at  least  20  percent 
more  cmjjloyees  than  we  need.  Without 
ledunng  .-irviros.  I  think  that  you  could 
walk  down  the  line  of  desks  in  any  of 
these  office  buildings  and  tell  every  fifth 
person  that  they  can  i)ick  up  their  sick 
leave  and  their  annual  leave  and  are  tree 
to  go  oil-  and  Iind  one  of  those  big  paying 
iobs  in  privrae  bu.sincss.  I  loimd  in  city 
hall  thai  when  you  fire  some  people  for 
inelficiencv,  those  who  remained  worked 
harder  and  did  a  belter  job. 

Tlu'  ndvocaios  of  the  Great  Society 
believe  m  what  they  lelcr  to  as  'crralive 
federalism."  Tins  simply  is  a  theory  that 
the  White  Hcu.sf  tan  direct  all  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  with  efflc.rncv 
and  dispatch.  You  and  I  know  that  this 
simoiy  .s  not  true.  The  cost  of  mana'nim 
these  Irrmcndous  Federal  proisrams  from 
Washinmon  has  been  a  national  dis- 
grace I  lia". 0  .ihvays  believed  in  the 
decentralization  ol  those  institution."^ 
providitr-i  .services  to  the  iieople.  I  lur- 
ther  subscribe  to  iho  competence  of  priv- 
ate enterprise  as  a  j)artner  with  L'overn- 
meni  in  nroblem  .solviiip.  Through  the 
techniques  of  tax  credits  and  other  re- 
imbuisement  devices,  the  private  sector 
c:.n  provide  more  employment  and  bel- 
ter housing  for  less  money.  The  "Grenl 
Society"  has  faltered  and  the  residents 
of  the  L^hittos  acro.ss  America  have  been 
disenchauU'd  with  promises  that  have 
never  produced  performance. 

TASK    lORCF.    HEARINGS 

As  chairman  of  our  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Urban  Affairs.  I  liave  ar- 
laiiLied  a  series  ol  hearings  over  the  past 
.-f'\eral  weeks  in  ar.  tfTort  to  analyze 
urban  problems  and  determine  priorities 
for  their  solutions.  The  first  to  appear 
before  us  was  a  ^;roup  of  New  York  in- 
vestment bankers  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
establishinu  a  domestic  development 
bank  to  [promote  the  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness and  government  in  creating  business 
and  jobs  m  ghetto  communities.  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Healy.  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Leatiue  of  Cities,  m  his  appear- 
ance before  our  task  force,  urged  closer 
cooperation  between  local.  State  and 
Federal  Governments  and  a  broader  tax- 
^haring  ba.se  to  ( ase  the  heavy  burden 
of    municipal    ;^overnments    to    provide 
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adequate  .services  without  an  adequate 
source  of  income. 

Mr.  Bobby  Mitchell.  Washini;lon  l?rd- 
.skins  football  star,  told  the  task  lorce 
of  the  working  oruanizalion  of  athletes 
who  go  out  into  the  s^hetto  areas  as.sist- 
ing  and  counseling  businessmen  on  the 
operation  and  improvement  of  then- 
businesses,  and  also  assist  in  tindinu  <m- 
ployment  for  the  undortramen.  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City  apiirared 
before  us  arid  i  ndoi'sed  tli(  rriKiit  ul  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, urging  further  study  of  its  suu- 
■^estions  and  action  toward  its  goals  He 
also  endorsed  the  human  renewal  tuiui 
concept,  coupled  with  a  cut  m  Gom'iii- 
menl  spending. 

One  of  the  most  important  jirojects  (pii 
which  the  ta.sk  force  is  i)re:-ently  working 
is  to  develop  a  iJermaiifiU  .Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  for  lirban  .■\tfair.s — 
one  which  could  work  permanently  and 
constantly  to  solve  the  problems  of  urban 
America  as  they  arise. 

flVlI.     RIGHTS     l:Ii  I,     ol"     ItlHH 

Tlie  U.S.  House  ot  Representatives 
i;a.ssed  the  1968  civil  riuhl-  bill  by  a  vote 
of  250  to  161.  Some  of  tlie  hi-hliuhts  of 
the  bill  are  as  follo'vvs:  Tlie  hill  would 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  nilerlere  with 
anyone  Ir.ving  to  exercise  his  civil  rights: 
make  it  a  crime  to  cross  State  lines  with 
intent  to  and  Ihtn  actually  to  incite  a 
riot:  make  it  a  crime  to  make,  transport 
(jr  instruct  in  the  use  ol  firearms  for  use 
ill  a  riot:  and  extend  tlie  IJill  of  RiLihts 
to  Indian  reservations. 

The  bill  provides  no  financial  luip.  but 
gives  Iccal  jn'oteciion  to  Neuroes  to  live 
where  they  want  to  if  they  can  afford  it. 
Next  January  1.  all  mulliunit  liousm^ 
and  real  estate  develo'pments  would  be 
covered.  A  year  later  all  other  liousinii 
would  be  covered  with  the  following  i  x- 
ccptions:  A  siniilc-lamily  owner-occu- 
pied house  would  be  ex(.m;>t  provided  the 
owner  sold  or  rented  the  i.'roperly  him- 
self, without  the  aid  of  ;i  real  estate 
broker  and  did  not  advertise  in  a  dis- 
criminatory manner.  The  national  real 
estate  interests  fought  and  lest  a  fierce 
battle  to  permit  the  liomeowner  to  in- 
struct his  broker  to  discriminate. 

.\n  owner-occupied  bmldina  '.1  up 
to  four  family  units  where  rooms  or 
apartments  are  .sold  or  I'ented  would  be 
exempt.  And  an  owner  of  ui3  to  three 
single-family  houses,  even  thou'-'h  not 
occupying  the  jiroperty.  could  sell  one 
in  any  24-month  period  without  being 
subject  to  the  act  provided  !ie  did  not 
use  a  broker. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  U..S.  Justice 
Departm.ent  that  the  Louisville  ordi- 
nance concerning  open  liousin'-;  and  the 
recently  adopted  Kentucky  Stale  law 
concerning  this  subject,  would  take 
precedence  before  the  new  Federal  law 
would  prevail.  In  other  words,  local  and 
State  civil  rights  leci.ilation  jDrevails  over 
Federal  laws.  I  voted  for  the  jja.ssage  of 
this  legislation. 

THE     DATTI-h     i  if     KHES.^.NU 

Our  troops  at  Kliesanh  have  won  a 
tremendous  victory,  even  though  the 
newspaper  reporters  and  columnists,  who 
picture  themselves  as  military  strategists. 
predicted  defeat  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  French  suffered  at  Dicnbienphu. 
According  to  General  Westmoreland,  at 
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Khesanh  220  of  our  men  were  killed, 
uhiir  tilt'  riitiny  sustaned  l.T.e'OO  casual- 
ties. This  victory  was  attained  pi'imanly 
L)ecausc  ol  the  bombing  carried  our  by 
our  Navy  and  Air  Force  jiilots,  which 
Iioints  out  once  again  thai  air  power  can- 
not will  a  war,  but  it  isexlicmely  ur.por- 
tani  U;r  •;\inninu  battles. 

i.Arill       lOR     W.ATCIinOd     MlUuMMInU 

I  have  joined  with  m\-  14  Republican 
colieaL'ues  on  the  Hou.se  tiovemmtnt 
( )|)erations  Committee  opijosmg  the  iibol- 
is)iment,of  our  .Subcommitte  on  Fore  ii^n 
Ojieratidns  ;ind  Government  Informa- 
tion. Recently  the  committee  chairman. 
William  L.  Dawson  ol  I'h.engo  luii-d  to 
discontinue  this  very  wortliwliile  and  im- 
ijortant  watchdou  subcomm.llee  in  the 
ITtuse  ol  Represmtatives.  Li^st  yeai'  this 
.■■ubconiinittee  .-.aved  the  laxpayei's  over 
$300  million  but  made  the  John.son  .id- 
mmislration  uiihapjiy  when  they  issued 
;,  critical  icport  on  Vietnam  land  reform. 
Incidentally  the  subcommittee's  chair- 
ii.an  !■>  John  .Moss,  a  Democi-at  ironi 
Calilornia,  We  are  hopelul  that  oui'  81- 
year-old  thaiiinan.  Mr.  Dawso.n.  v.  ill 
bring  this  fight  to  a  full  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee It  appears  that  some  of  the 
Democrats  will  join  with  us  m  overruliiij 
the  chairman's  decision. 

lAsTfR    KKE.S.S 

I  'vvas  jiUniseri  to  be  able  to  ,-pend  10 
days  in  Louisville  durum  the  con.uression- 
al  Easter  recess.  At  that  limr  1  had  an 
ojiporiunity  to  speak  on  six  uilff  rent  oc- 
casions Ijctore  business,  civic,  and  service 
organizations  and  enjoyed  very  much  the 
close  contact  with  so  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  would  like  to  remind  you 
again  that  I  stand  n  .idy  to  a.ssisi  any 
ol  vou  at  any  time 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

'<!     ILLI.N'TS 
IN   THE.  SENATE  OF  THf.   I.'NUED  s  r.\TES 

Monday.  May  r,.  19UH 

M:-.  PERCY  .Mr.  Preside;.!,  ihe  Rt - 
i-.ublican  coordinating  committee  re- 
cently i-siicd  a  :e);ort  Irom  tia-ir  study 
group  i.n  urban  i  ducalion.  i'nder  the 
able  ieadersiiip  of  Conuressman  Albert 
QriE.  the  study  group  has  uut lined  a  .set 
1)1  basic  policies  and  priorities  based  on 
Ihe  cci'Viction  that  "The  urban  cri.sis  ir. 
.America  will  never  be  lesolved  until  the 
(lUaiity  lit  education  for  all  children  at- 
tains a  level  commensurate  with  the  de- 
mands of  life  m  our  comijlex  urban  so- 
cietv  and  oilers  the  opportunity  lor  the 
fulfillment  of  the  iJOlential  abiaiies  of 
all  children." 

I  am  especially  jjleased  tl.at  the  s'jidy 
group  has  jxiinied  to  prcscliool  education 
as  tiic  first  of  our  educational  pnorilits, 
Tlie  Headstarl  ijroaram  has  dramatically 
demonstrated  that  the  barriers  outside 
the  classroom  that  contribute  to  the  wid- 
ening i^ap  between  the  disadvantaued 
child  and  his  contemijoraries  can  be  o\ei  - 
come.  But  Headstarl  is  reaciiing  only  a 
percentage  of  our  cliildren.  The  opjjor- 
t unity  of  i.ireschcol  c-ducation  must  be 
available  to  all  children  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  if  they  arc  to  be  able  to  take 
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full  advantage  of  their  years  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school 

I  commend  this  excehent  .statement  to 
my  culieayues  and  aslc  that  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Kecokd 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pr;nted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

L'RBAN   EorcATioN     Problems   and  Priorities 
«  \(i'.pt«'d    bjr    trie    Republican   Coordlnnting 

C'.n.inut«e.  March    18.   1^68.   presented   Oy 

the  study  gruvip  on  urban  education) 

I  am  convinced  we  are  allowing  social 
dynamite  to  accumulate  in  our  tari^e  cities." 
wrore  Dr  James  B  Conant  In  1961  In  his 
assessment  of  the  quality  of  education  In 
major  urban  centers  Events  In  toe  past 
seven  years  have  forcefully  demonstrated 
the  accuracy  of  hia  judgment,  but  .America 
haj  not  yet  been  moved  to  deal  In  a  deter- 
mined and  resourceful  mRnner  with  the 
tr>iubled  conditions  of  urban  education.' 
I  liese  are  the  facts 

Children  from  low-income  families  In 
metropolitan  areas.  espt-claDy  among  minori- 
ty groups,  begin  their  schooling  with  a 
handicap.  For  example,  on  standardized 
achieven^at  tests  given  to  first  graders  m 
meW'-pL'ilUkO  areas,  minority  group  children 
on  the  a'. erage  scored  about  15  percent  be- 
low other  children. 

Urban  school  programs  do  not  compen- 
sate for  this  handicap.  Based  on  nchleve- 
men:  tests  the  average  minority  group  ohlld 
m  metrnpolitac  arer.s  is  roughly  the  equiv- 
alent of  tw  )  grades  behind  the  others  at 
grade  sl.x,  three  sradfs  behind  at  grade  ame. 
and  four  grades  behind  at  iirude  tweUe. 

In  our  nfteen  largest  iltles  roughlv  60 
percent  of  the  tenth  grade  students  from 
poverty  neighborhoods  drop  out  bef  Jre 
rinlshing  high  school;  unemployment  and 
dfUnquency  rates  among  these  dropouts  are 
many  times  greater  than  the  national 
average. 

Our  big  city  schools  generally  spend  only 
about  two-thirds  ;is  much  per  pupil  as  do 
the  schools  in  adjacent  suburbs. 

These  Ugures  reveal  an  educotional  deficit 
ot  v.ist  proportions  In  American  cities  today. 
•.vi:h  mllUom  of  children  tr^iglcally  Ill- 
equipped  to  participate  meaningfully  ir. 
ni'Xiern  urban  society  The  picture  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  traditional  American  ideal 
of  ottering  excellence  and  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  all  children 

We  believe  that  the  challenge  of  eliminate 
ing  the  educational  deficit  in  the  cities  must 
be  elevated  to  a  position  of  high  national 
priority  Qrst.  fur  the  welf.ire  of  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children,  whose  Uvea  do 
not  attain  fulflMment.  .md  second,  for  the 
welfare  of  society  that  needs  the  undeveloped 
talent  possessed  by  these  children  and  needs 
the  order  and  stability  which  have  been 
j.irred  by  civil  disorders  The  urban  crisis  in 
.Aiiierlca  will  never  be  resolved  until  Ihe 
quality  of  educatlori  for  all  children,  regard- 
'.ess  ot  social  or  economic  background,  at- 
tains a  level  commensurate  with  the  de- 
mands of  life  lu  our  complex  urban  society 
and  offers  the  opportunity  for  the  fuISIl- 
ment  of  the  potential  abilities  of  all  children. 

A    RE.\f  H8.M.\riON    OF    GiJ.ALS 

.\:  the  outset,  we  wish  to  reaffirm  our 
belief  in  the  guiding  principles  of  excellence 
,ind    equal    opportunity    m    education.    In 


'  This  paper  addresses  primarily  the  prob- 
lems of  elementarv  and  secondary  education 
in  urban  areas,  and  does  not  Include  an 
.malysis  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  higher 
edtication  Recommendations  concerning  ed- 
ucation in  rural  areas  are  contained  In  "Re- 
vitalizing Rural  .-Vmerlca."  issued  by  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee  in  July. 
1967. 
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straight-forward  terms  an  excellent  educa- 
tion IS  one  which  fully  serves  the  nee1s  of 
the  Individual  and  the  needs  of  society  For 
'he  Individual  this  means  an  education 
which  challenges  the  Individual  and  fosters 
the  development  of  a  strong  self-image,  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  motivation,  a 
continuing  thirst  for  learning  and  re-educa- 
tion, and  which  prepares  him  to  be  an  active 
.ind  productive  member  ol  society  Society 
iri  turn,  derives  its  strength  from  the  con- 
tributions of  Its  Indlvldt^al  members  Excel- 
lence m  education,  therefore  promotes  an 
etTectlve  and  enduring  democracy,  a  strong 
and  expanding  economy,  and  a  stable  and 
progressive  social  order. 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  im- 
plies a  condition  in  which,  i  1  i  the  education 
l<rr>grnm  presents  no  barriers  within  the 
srhf>ol  to  the  full  development  of  the  capabll- 
i'les  of  the  individual  student,  and  {2\  ed- 
u'atlon  programs  effectively  ■.ompensate  lor 
oivrrlers  which  may  exist  outside  ;he  school. 
Equal  educational  opportunliy  is  a  key  in- 
^'redlent  of  Individual  fulfillment  .ind  up- 
A.u-d  mobility,  values  which  have  always  oc- 
upled  a  special  place  In  the  hierarchy  of 
.\merlcan  beliefs. 

Tiiroughout  our  history,  the  .\merlcan  peo- 
ple have  stressed  ihe  imporTance  ..tf  educa- 
tion, and  have  devoted  great  resources  and 
itiergy  to  trie  education  enterprise  But  we 
:i.ive  never  rested  on  past  accomplishments 
■\-  .1  number  of  points  m  the  development  ul 
me  nation,  our  people  have  effected  basic 
Old  necessary  changes  In  the  educational  sys- 
!•  Hi  in  resp<inse  t.o  new  clianges 

The  challenge  of  today  and  for  the  15)70's 
IB  to  r.Tase  the  quality  ol  education  for  mll- 
'.Uins  uf  cluldren  in  the  cities  to  a  new  .'-tand- 
ard  of  excellence  and  equal  opportunity  never 
')ilore  envisioned  By  .icceptmg  the.se  goals, 
and  with  the  determined  support  of  the 
American  people  through  their  public  and 
priv.it*  institutions,  we  are  confident  that 
tJ.ia  challenge  can  be  met 

IHE    UNIQUE   PROBLEMS   OF    OR8AN    EDfCATlON 

niere  .ire  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  pres- 
e::t  conditions  in  the  ouies  which  illuminate 
the  unique  nature  of  urban  education  prob- 
:e!ns.  and  e3t.abUsh  a  Iramework  for  making 
I.  irious  proposals. 

The  first  Is  the  increasiiiKly  hiijh  concen- 
tration of  families  from  disadvantaged  social 
and  iM'onomic  backgrounds  in  large  portions 
of  the  central  cities  This  lncre;ise  is  attrlbut- 
.ible  to  the  migration  of  these  lamilles  to  the 
cities,  largely  from  the  rural  .u'eas,  due  to 
economic  dislocations  in  agriculture,  and  the 
expected  Job  opportunities,  and  hoped  for 
soci.il  betterment  in  urban  centers.  Typically 
these  .'amilies  lack  .idequate  education  and 
tr.iining  The.r  children  grow  to  .school  age 
with  poorly  developed  skills,  and  without 
benefit  of  '.he  cultuial  and  motivating  ex- 
periences \\hich  middle  and  upper  income 
families  often  Impart  to  their  children.  Con- 
sequently, large  numbers  of  these  children 
start  school  with  .in  education  handicap  that 
slows  their  rate  of  progress,  and  creates  spe- 
cial problems  for  the  scliool  system. 

The  .entrii;  portion  of  manv  lUIcs  is  often 
cliaracterlzed  by  high  mobility  rates, 
crowded  and  substandard  housing,  unem- 
ployment, socially  disruptive  welfare  regula- 
tions, and  by  racial  tensions.  These  condi- 
tions Irequently  result  In  the  breakdown  of 
the  social  structure  and  Intergroup  com- 
niunicutlon.  Many  times  these  factors  develop 
homes  with  children  who  tend  to  be  uncer- 
t.iin,  frustrated,  withdrawn,  and  even  hostile 
(s  they  .ittempt  to  deal  with  the  program 
presented  by  existing  schools.  Even  stable 
homes  are  handicapped  In  efforts  to  guide 
their  children.  Crowded  living  conditions 
and  inadequate  recreation  facilities  make  It 
almost  impossible  for  cluldren  to  overcome 
such  condlll'ins  and  to  develop  constructive 
social    iiid  educ.i-.loii.il   .ittittides  .i.'ui  habits. 

This  sense  of  alienation  has  another  dl- 
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menslon  With  ilie  high  turnover  of  resi- 
dency III  the  inner-city,  and  with  teachers 
and  schools  .st.ijf  trcquentlv  living  olsewlieri-. 
teachers  and  parents  rind  tliemselvps  strang- 
ers to  one  diiotlier.  and  scluMil-coniinunltv 
relations  are  strained  Both  parents  and 
teachers  in  turn  leel  isolate<l  irom  the  lilgiily 
centralized  .ity-wlde  education  agency, 
which  til  most  cases  determlnt*  education 
policy  and  makes  deUillMl  decl.slons  on  .school 
practices  .md  problems  with  minimum  con- 
sultation or  participation  on  the  part  of 
culler  group 

While  tlielr  problems  of  education  mount, 
most  cities  tlnd  their  capacity  to  finance 
needed  improvements  .sorely  strained  The 
departure  of  Industry  and  middle  in- 
come families  to  the  .suburbs,  and  their 
replacement  by  low  income  residents,  lia.s 
left  the  iitles  with  ,in  array  oi  social  prob- 
lems whose  cijbts  are  rapidly  incrcislne,  hut 
without  the  tax  icsi.urces  to  pay  for  ilieni 
For  in-stance.  between  1930  and  lyeo  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  lor  cduc^iilon  in 
fourteen  ol  the  nation  s  largest  cities  rose  bv 
331  percent,  while  the  per  capita  \alue  ol 
taxable  property  rose  by  an  average  of  onlv 
!»7  percent,  indicating  tliat  the  tax  base  n; 
the  citu-s  has  not  kept  p.ice  wltli  the  demand.^ 
of  education  .Also,  non-scliool  governinent.o 
expenditures  tend  to  .u'count  tor  al>nit  liO 
percent  of  property  tax  receipts  m  large  cit- 
ies, but  lake  less  than  5o  percent  In  sm.ill 
towns  iuid  rural  communities  The  tlscal 
-squeeze  on  the  cities  lias  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased need  tor  State  and  Federal  aid.  yet 
even  such  problems  as  Tvercrowding  .iiid  cle- 
lerlorattng  school  bulldlii«s  remain  unsolved 
The  large  city  school  system  is  often  the 
center  of  a  liostlle  public  attack,  one  tlial 
It  Is  Hi-equipped  to  withstand  due  to  limited 
resources.  For  instance,  the  nclchborhooci 
uroup  tliat  demands  the  rej)lacenient  of  an 
.iniKiiiated  building,  destructive  to  both  pu- 
pil and  teacher  morale,  leaves  little  delense 
for  ilie  school  auth(>rities  who  know  too  well 
the  validity  of  the  proposal. 

A  hnal  aspect  of  the  urban  education  prob- 
lem is  that  society  today,  and  i>artU\ilarly 
urban  society,  places  heavier  demands  on 
the  school  system  tliuu  over  belore  Tlie 
complex,  challenging,  and  turbulent  nature 
of  urban  society,  and  Indeed  ol  the  entire 
world,  requires  to  .m  unprecedented  cleRrce 
a  Citizenry  of  great  ability  .md  character 
and  one  which  manifests  an  understandinc 
.Lwarencss  ol  the  problems  and  attitudes  ot 
all  mankind,  ilducation  plays  a  pivotal  rc>:o 
in  broadening  the  horizons  of  younc  people, 
and  In  prei)aring  tliem  to  .is.-.ume  the  resixm- 
slbilltles  of  modern  living. 

Also,  our  technological  economy,  centered 
in  urban  areas,  has  an  increasiiiK  need  for 
the  highly  educated  and  the  well  trained,  anci 
less  and  less  place  for  the  .semi -literate,  the 
unskilled,  and  the  dropout.  An  unemployed 
per.son  faces  greater  hardships  In  urban 
areas,  where  living  costs  are  high,  tmd  where 
extended  family  relationships  arc  lacking  to 
provide  temporary  shelter  to  those  out  of 
work. 

In  .short,  the  stakes  of  success  or  falliirr 
in  urban  schools  today  are  higher  than  in 
times  past,  and  higher  than  in  many  rural 
areas.  The  schools,  therefore,  will  be  required 
to  assume  an  Increased  responsibility  tor 
matching  the  attitudes  and  aptitudes  of  the 
urban  population  to  the  needs  of  a  dynamic 
and  challenging  modern  world. 

ESTABLISHING    rRIORITIES 

Efforts  to  overcome  the  enormous  educa- 
tional deficit  in  the  cities  must  proceed 
within  the  framework  of  well-ordered  i)ri 
orities  Too  often  scarce  resources  have  been 
spread  thinly  .-imong  a  proliferation  of  pro- 
E;rams.  with  the  result  that  major  improve- 
ments in  any  sinttle  program  are  hardly  dis- 
cernible We  believe  that  an  especially  high 
priority  should  be  attached  to  hve  major 
problem  areas  in  urban  education,  as  follows: 

1    Earlv  childhood  education. 
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2  ('oinnuinlty-sclnMil    relations 

3  The  quality  of  teaching  and  adminis- 
tration 

4  Transition  ironi  school  to  the  world  of 
work 

5  Iii'er-cuUural  education 

1.  Early  childhood  education 

Eirly  childhood  education  programs 
should,  as  a  matter  of  priority  and  urgency, 
be  expanded  to  include  all  5  .md  4-year  olds, 
and  ptrluips  :f-ycar  olds,  from  itnpoveTished 
imghborlioods  icho  could  benefit  from  tliis 
eipeni'nrr.  For  a  child  who  comes  to  school 
lacking  the  liome  experiences  and  reinforce- 
ments which  make  for  .successful  .schooling. 
we  believe  tlial  it  is  Imperative  for  the  edu- 
cation system  to  prevent  or  offset  these  de- 
ticienrles  with  .special  programs  at  the  ear- 
liest po.'sible  ace  Compensatory  eflorts  to 
prepare  children  to  reap  the  lull  benefits  of 
regular  schooline  are  central  to  our  con- 
cept of  equal   educational  opportunity. 

A  disadvantaged  early  chlldhcxDd  has  nu- 
merous dimensions  beyond  the  inability  to 
score  well  on  standardized  achievement 
tests.  Low  test  scores  inay  be  a  manifesta- 
tion, not  only  of  poor  language  training  and 
learnlns:  experiences,  but  also  of  health  and 
diet  dehclencles.  unstable  home  situations, 
and  other  factors  The  nature  and  extent  of 
these  problem.s.  wlilch  may  begin  at  birtli, 
vary  greatly  Irom  cjne  child  to  the  next.  We 
believe  that  the  task  of  jireparlng  these  chil- 
dren to  be  able  to  utilize  opportunities  and 
to  lunction  etfectively  m  society  must  be 
viewed  In  the  most  comprehensive  terms  to 
include  not  only  schooling,  but  .Uso  atten- 
tion and  a.ssistance  related  to  these  other 
iiuman  needs. 

Early  childhood  edur.ilion  programs, 
Iherelore.  must  have  ;i  -tinng  interagency 
orientation,  and  must  be  concerned  with  the 
whole  child  and  his  environment.  This  re- 
quires a  llexlble  prograin  ol  cooperation  and 
consultation  among  teachers,  health  officers, 
and  .social  welfare  worker.s  witli  the  school 
providing  common  lacilities  and  performing 
a  central  coordinating  function. 

2.  Community-school  relations 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  aspects  of  ur- 
ban c'ducatlon  today  is  tlie  prevailing  sense 
of  mistrust  and  alienation  among  students, 
teachers,  and  parents.  In  part  this  is  caused 
by  dltfcr"nces  ol  background  and  attitude 
which  evrn  under  the  very  best  conditions, 
would  ni.'ike  effective  communication  diffi- 
cult. However,  we  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem is  aggravated  by  tlie  liighly  centralized 
nature  atid  lack  of  He.xlbllity  of  most  big 
city  school  .systems,  which  tends  to  exclude 
p.-ircnts  tind  teachers  irom  the  decision  proc- 
ess on  many  problems  on  which  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  is  crucial. 
This  over-centralization  minimizes  the  op- 
portunities lor  interaction  between  the 
^cllOOi  system,  the  parents,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  specific  solution  to  this  problem 
should  properly  vary  from  city  to  city  ac- 
(ording  to  the  needs  of  the  local  situation. 
However,  we  feel  tliat  recent  proposals  for 
.-chool  decentrnlizatlon  in  a  number  of  the 
l.irger  cities  are  worthy  of  serious  attention 
.Old  consideration  by  others  as  possible 
guides  for  action. 

The  decentralized,  community  school  con- 
cept otiers  numerous  potential  benefits.  By 
bringing  citizens  into  the  decision-making 
process  at  the  community  level,  a  cooperative 
partnership  of  professional  educators  and 
parents  could  be  formed.  Such  a  partnership 
would  be  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lack 
of  understanding  and  communication  now 
frequently  existing  between  these  groups,  as 
a  result  of  the  monopoly  of  detailed  decision- 
making often  exercised  by  the  city  ho&Td  of 
i-ducation  and  by  the  professionals  who  staff 
the  central  education  agency.  Also,  delega- 
tion of  many  operating  responsibilities  to 
the  community  level  would  relieve  the  city- 
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wide  sti[>erlntende:it  .uid  board  members  ot 
many  time-consuming  t.u>ks.  This  arrange- 
ment would  permit  these  leaders  to  devote 
needed  attention  and  energy  to  broad  [xjI- 
icy  formulation,  creative  pl.tnnlng,  and  tlie 
strengthening   of   education   .standards 

The  concepts  of  increivsed  local  coiumu- 
iilty  control  and  responsibility,  and  the  lull 
participation  of  the  Individual  citizen  m  Ue- 
L-isions  affecting  his  lamlly'.s  welfare,  .ire 
basic  precepts  of  tlie  Republican  Party.  De- 
centralization In  many  aspects  ol  school 
operations  in  urban  areas  would  be  the  ap- 
plication of  these  traditional  principles  to 
a  contemporary  problem.  By  enabling  parents 
and  teachers  to  work  together  toward  .i  com- 
mon goal — the  welfare  and  education  of  tlie 
child — decentralization  could  help  build  an 
enduring  sense  of  community  now  .so  otten 
missing  in  the  cities  today. 
J.  Tlie  quality  of  teaching  and  adiniitiyttatK'n 
The  teacher  is  a  lund.trnental  and  crucial 
link  between  the  educational  .sy.stem  .md  the 
child.  A  child  is  under  the  influence  of  his 
teachei-s  lor  a  continuou.s  jjeriod  cd  live  hours 
or  more  per  day,  180  days  or  more  per  year. 
This  is  less  than  line-third  c)!  liis  wakins 
hours,  but  It  Is  a  longer  .iiid  more  sustained 
exposure  than  to  .ilmo.st  .my  other  adult  in- 
lluence  in  his  daily  tinironment.  iiiCludmp. 
in  many  cases,  his  ixirent.'  It  is  .ipp.ircnt 
tliat  success  or  failure  of  .m  education  sys- 
tem will  depend  most  vitallv  upon  the  (jual- 
Ity  of  teaching.  Yet  in  urban  ..reas  today, 
because  of  numerous  difficulties.  i}ie  qual- 
ity of  teaching  and  the  pupil-tcacher  rela- 
tionship frequently  do  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

One  pressing  need  is  to  jircaide  teachers 
and  .school  administrators,  many  of  wliom 
come  from  middle  income  ana  .•■inail  com- 
munity origins,  wltli  a  iiroader  knowledge 
of  the  special  problems  and  backgrounds  of 
children  who  live  in  congested,  lower  in- 
come sections  of  large  cities.  Uni-.  ersitles  ;md 
colleges  need  to  modify  and  .strcnttthen  pro- 
grams of  preparation  and  retraining  lor 
teachers  and  administrators,  by  orlcrinc  a 
richer  mixture  of  academic  courses  .;nd  tield 
experience  covering  a  broad  range  ol  .-ocial 
sciences.  Opportunities  for  full-time  gradu- 
ate study,  tis  well  as  part-time  research  ,  nd 
training  programs,  should  encourage  teacliers 
and  administrators  to  expand  iliclr  knowl- 
edge and  preception  of  the  urban  child  and 
of  the  influences  on  his  growth,  developni?nt, 
and  learning. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  lormal  aca- 
demic subjects,  the  teacher's  awareness  of 
the  child's  background  and  culture  .should 
be  extended  through  greater  direct  contact 
with  the  community.  City  school  .-systems 
have  their  effectiveness  impaired  because 
many  teachers  live  a  long  distance  Irom 
their  schools:  thus  their  contact  with  pupils 
outside  the  class  and  with  jjarents  is  mini- 
mal. Consideration  should  be  given  to  spe- 
cial incentives,  designed  in  conjunction  with 
other  urban  policies,  to  encourage  more 
teachers  to  live  and  participate  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  teach.  .Also,  opportuni- 
ties for  wider  contact  and  communication 
between  teachers  and  the  community  would 
be  enhanced  under  the  school  decentraliza- 
tion concept.  Changes  of  these  types  ure 
needed  to  build  a  strong  sense  of  identity 
between  teacher  and  child. 

Teachers  in  urban  schools  today  often  en- 
counter numerous  difficulties,  sucli  :is  over- 
crowding, heavy  teaching  loads,  disciplinary 
problems,  and  Inadequate  pay  which  hamper 
their  effectiveness  and  undermine  tlieir 
morale.  Under  these  conditions,  and  in  the 
face  of  competition  from  suburban  schools, 
it  is  a  major  challenge  to  attract  and  re- 
tain a  high  quality  and  experienced  teaching 
staff  in  central  city  schools.  Par  too  often  it 
is  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  who 
are  given  the  most  difficult  assignments. 

As  a  basic  principle,  we  believe  that  teach- 
ers must  be  accorded  the  professional  status. 
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pay,  and  i)erciuisites  commensurate  with  the  • 
challenge  of  the  a.ssignment  and  with  the 
benehls  which  society  realizes  when  itiis  as- 
signment is  successfully  discharged.  In  order 
to  attract  and  retain  more  intellectually 
gifted  and  highly  motivated  individuals  to 
leach  in  city  .schools,  benefits  will  have  to 
approach   those  offered  in  other  jiroles-sions. 

To  reliexe  the  heavy  load  on  the  profes- 
sional teacher,  greater  use  should  be  made 
of  teaching  assistants  recruited  whenever 
po.ssible  from  the  Immediate  community.  Per- 
sonnel of  this  type  could  relieve  the  teacher 
of  the  burden  of  many  tasks  wliich  are  im- 
iKirtant  to  classroom  and  school  operations, 
but  do  not  require  the  preparation  of  a  i)ro- 
lesslonal  teacher.  They  could  also  .serve  as 
another  communication  link  l^etween 
teacher  and  community. 

Computerized  Instruction  jirograms  and 
other  elertronic  teaching  devices  have  the 
jjotentlal  to  offer  the  child  certain  types  of 
learning  experiences  on  an  individual  basis, 
while  permitting  the  teacher  to  devote  addi- 
tional time  to  tiiose  [larts  ot  the  curriculum 
that  demand  the  human  touch.  These  new 
fducaticin:il  tools  should  be  i^iven  increased 
iittenlion. 

4.   Transition    from    school    to    tlic    uortd    of 
irork 

High  unemployment  rales  among  city 
youth.s,  which  run  as  hleh  as  '^o-M  jierccnt 
for  Negro  teen-agers,  are  a  stark  intiicition 
ol  a  failure  of  our  society  to  jirovide  a  work- 
able transition  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  Job  market  or  education  be- 
yond high  school.  Youth,  the  community, 
and  the  economy  all  suffer  because  of  this 
situation,  since  the  unemployed  youth  are 
neither  in  galnlul  jobs  nor  continuing  their 
education.  Hesponsibllity  must  be  'hared 
Jointly  by  the  schools,  by  business  and  labor 
groups.  ;ind  by  the  entire  community,  and 
new  i;atterns  of  cooperation  and  interaction 
between  public  and  private  institutions  need 
to  he  devised.  The  goal  must  be  a  llexlble 
system  of  schooling,  training,  and  part-time 
work  experience  which  each  year  will  enat/.e 
millions  of  young  people,  with  varying  ahll- 
itles.  inclinations,  and  talents,  to  make 
either  an  effective  transition  irom  tul!-iiine 
schooling  to  lull-time  productive  employ- 
ment or  help  provide  the  incentive  for  fur- 
ther schooling. 

The  schools,  for  their  part,  m.ust  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  reorient  existing  occupa- 
tional i)reparation  programs,  which  are 
greatly  ;n  need  of  inodernization  to  matcii 
the  current  demands  of  the  Job  m.irket.  .Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures,  tlie  number  of 
students  In  Federally  aided  vocation.il  edu- 
cation programs  engaged  in  an  aprlcultura! 
or  home  economics  curriculum  is  more  than 
seven  times  the  number  in  technical  ^.nd 
industrial  pursuits.  This  Imbalance  mu.st  be 
corrected,  and  new  types  of  tr.'.ir,lrij;  pro- 
grams siiould  bf  mtr  <Uiced  to  inert  the 
iieeds  of  an  Increasingly  technological  and 
service-oriented  economy. 

Elementarv  and  .-econdary  i  chool  students 
need  to  liave  their  sights  rni.sed  iti  accord 
With  their  potential.  ;nd  to  identify  them- 
.selves  with  the  diverse  occupaticjiial  [jossibil- 
ities  open  to  them  and  with  the  i>re)iaration 
j)roBrams  req.ured.  Guidance  and  lounselma 
programs  lor  students  require  strenctheniiig 
for  those  wlio  are  jjlanning  to  enter  the  job 
market  directly  from  school  and  tor  those 
who  should  ne  encouraged  to  continue  their 
schooling.  The  schools  should  make  greater 
efforts  to  avail  themselves  (■!  the  iissist.cnce  of 
business,  labor,  and  other  occupational  group., 
whose  representatives  could  most  accuraulv 
help  students  lenrn  the  nature  of  \nrious 
Jobs,  the  opportunities  for  i)lacement.  and 
the  requirements  for  entry  and  success. 

An  increasine  number  of  lobs  m  our  econ- 
omy require  training  and  education  beyond 
that  a\ailable  :n  most  secondary  schools,  yet 
do  not  demand  a  full  college  or  professional 
degree.  To  meet  this  expanded  demand  for 
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skiUed  technicians  and  senni-profeMional 
personnel.  And  to  ofter  the  hii?h  school  grad- 
uate  a  choice  other  than  ending  his  formal 
education  or  pursuing  a  four  year  college 
program,  we  urge  the  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  two  year  technical  Insti- 
tutes and  ciimmunity  college  programs  lo- 
cated near  the  students'  homes 

For  their  part,  business  and  labor  unions 
need  to  recogm/.e  the  critical  need  to  train 
and  employ  youths,  and  must  adjust  their 
hiring  jnd  membership  pr.ictices  u,  accom- 
plish this  objective  Company  hiring  regula- 
tions and  aptitude  tests  administered  to  job 
applicants  often  set  arbitrarily  high  educa- 
tion standards  for  unskilled  and  clerical  po- 
slllona.  thereby  uutumatlcally  excluding 
many  who  could  perform  adequately  In  these 
Jobs  Restrictions  of  this  type  should  be  re- 
examined  and  modified,  fur  business  .md 
labor  must  accept  the  principle  that  just  aa 
all  youtn  have  a  pl.ice  m  the  school,  so  at  a 
certain  age.  all  must  have  a  place  in  the 
world  of  work 

Business  and  Industry  can  play  a  more 
actue  and  innovative  role  In  matching  their 
emplofment  requirements  to  the  needs  of 
city  y')Uth.  A  number  of  companies  have  set 
outstanding  examples  of  cooperative  action 
by  adopting"  a  particular  high  school  in  a 
low-income  section  of  a  city,  and  working 
closely  with  school  personnel  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  gainful  Jobs  with  the  tlrm. 

One  if  the  derlclencies  of  current  efforts  Is 
the  fr^itmentation  of  resfonslblUty  and  lack 
of  communication  arr.  ng  schools,  business, 
l.ibor  and  other  government  agencies  in  the 
training  and  employment  of  youna  people. 
We  believf  is  .i  general  principle  that  the 
sch<x>ls  should  .issume  much  of  the  principal 
c  ordmaimg  responsibility  for  placing  stu- 
dents who  are  not  college  bound  In  gainful 
employment 

In  order  for  the  schools  to  fulfill  this  role, 
new  adni'nustr.i'ive  procedures  and  machln- 
erv  and  new  methods  >f  communication 
among  those  involved  will  be  required  TTils 
might  involve  establishing  local  community 
employment  councils  composed  of  educators, 
businessmen  and  labor  .eader=,  allowing  the 
schools  to  exercise  greater  mrlueace  m  the 
planniu.'  and  aUmiirstratioii  .if  goveriimeut 
programs  of  Job  training  assistance  to  in- 
dustry; and  develup:;ig  local  data  systems 
that  will  enable  rapid  correlation  .uid  ex- 
cnaiige  of  mlormation  on  Job  training  pro- 
gTiims.  trainees,  and  employment  opportu- 
niiiee. 

By  pm-poimms  to  the  schools  greater 
respooslbllity  for  a  successful  transition  to 
the  world  of  work,  educators  would  be  en- 
courage I  to  review  critically  existing  pro- 
grams, to  attempt  to  Identify  potential  em- 
ployment handicaps  at  the  earliest  possible 
age.  and  to  work  more  closely  wit.*i  business 
and  labor 

5.  Inter -cultural  education 

We  flrnily  beileve  m  the  positive  value 
of  inter-cultural  and  Inter-raclal  educa- 
tional experiences  for  all  children  Integrated 
schools  expand  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  child.  incre.ts>e  his  awareness 
of  others,  and  provide  lessons  of  t.ilerance 
and  fairness  that  are  important  as.seta  to  tne 
individual  and  to  society.  Such  experiences 
help  young  people  understand  that  those 
who  diHer  in  racial,  national,  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, and  social  backgrounds  have  much 
In  common  in  abilities.  Interests,  and  re- 
actions. Such  experiences  also  help  young 
pet.>ple  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
diversity  among  peoples  These  attitudes 
help   ta  strengthen   the  foundation  of  equal 


This  recommendation  and 'others  related 
to  job  opijortunlties  for  youth  are  contained 
in  "Full  and  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties"  issued  by  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  m  December   1967. 
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rights,  democracy,  and  international  under- 
standing, and  to  equip  young  Americans  to 
work  effectively  with  others  in  a  multi-cul- 
tural and  multi-racial   nation  and  world 

In  working  toward  these  goals,  a  require- 
ment IS  to  provide  conditions  of  living.  In- 
cluding high  quality  city  education  programs, 
which  will  stem  the  migration  of  whites  to 
the  suburbs  and  .uiract  suburbanites  back  to 
the  city  Education  policies  alone  cannot 
achieve  this  objective;  equally  important  are 
policies  in  regard  to  lunising,  urban  renewal, 
employment  and  public  •.raiisfwrtatlon  How- 
ever, city  schools  of  exceptionally  Ivlgh 
quality  could  be  a  key  f.ictor  m  stemming  the 
flight  to  the  suburbs  .md  In  brtmting  .ibout 
greater  integration  in  edvicailon 

ADEQUATE  St  HOOL   BIILDINCS  AND   EQriPMENT 

The  priority  needs  expressed  In  the  previ- 
ous section  win  be  impossible  to  meet  with- 
out adequate  ;>ch(XJl  r.icUllles.  Tne  typical 
school  building  in  central  sections  of  the 
large  cities  Is  seriously  overcrowded  and 
physically  dilapidated,  these  conditions  are 
the  result  of  :\^e.  neglect,  or  obsolescence 
High  population  densities  often  place  on  the 
school  building  .i  pupil  lo.id  lar  beyond  the 
ortijina;  design  capacity  double  or  even  triple 
sessions  are  not  uncommon  m  some  cities 

Pii.'.ical  surroundings  of  this  type  are  de'- 
rlmei^tal  to  the  quality  of  educ.ition.  and  to 
•lie  fiuiility  oi  life  in  (he  neighborhood  They 
erode  the  morale  and  sap  the  creativity  of 
botii  teachers  ,ind  students,  and  .itTect  ad- 
versely the  .ittitude  of  the  community  toward 
the  school  The  existence  of  unsound  and  un- 
sightly scliixril  facilities  is  t.inglble  testimony 
to  many  years  of  neglect,  .md  to  the  educa- 
tional dehclt  tliat  h.u>  accumulated  In  the 
l.irge  cities. 

We  recommend  'hat  steps  be  taken  to  em- 
bark on  a  construction  prognun  to  provide 
new  .md  t-xpanded  school  f.uUltles  in  the 
cuiea.  equnalent  ui  the  modern  .md  .spacious 
plant  frequently  lound  In  suburban  school 
districts  Such  a  program  would  begin  to  re- 
verse the  spinil  of  deterioration  In  city  school 
(acuities,  would  promote  a  sense  of  com- 
munity pride,  .md  would  be  of  Lasting  benefit 
to  urban  education  In  view  of  ever-rising 
constrtictlon  costs,  these  efforts  should  pro- 
ceed without  delay 

THE    ROLCS    OF    ftOCRAL.     STATE,    AND    LOCAL 
OOVEKNMENTS 

Today  all  three  levels  of  government  in 
our  Federal  system  share  importantly  in  the 
responsibility  for  educating  children  In  the 
lltoO  s  ,md  early  1960s  the  Issue  was  whether 
the  Federal  '.{overnmeiit  would  become  In- 
volved to  .i:iy  slgnlhcant  degree  m  the  sup- 
port of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
That  question  has  been  .inswered — in  the  af- 
Ilrmatlve;  Petleral  support  tor  1967  was  esti- 
mated at  $2.4  billion  Since  this  is  less  than 
10  percent  of  total  outlays  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  inasmuch  as 
local  governments  and  many  St  'tes  slnaply  cto 
not  h.ive  .idequate  revenue  sources,  we  ex- 
pect that  Federal  support  will  grow  in  the 
vear  .theud 

The  issue  of  the  1970"s  Is  what  the  dls- 
tliicuve  roles  of  each  level  of  government 
siiould  be  m  the  total  education  enterprise 
This  question  has  not  yet  been  answered. 

Our  Views  on  this  Issue  can  be  summarized 
by  saying  that  education  is  a  Federal  con- 
cern, a  State  responsibility,  and  a  local  (unc- 
tlun.  .^U  three  must  bear  a  portion  of  the 
cost  ol  developing  the  total  education  sys- 
tem The  Federal  government  with  its  supe- 
rior revenue  raisuig  powers  should  provide 
increa^«d  hnanciiiff  support.  The  m.iin  thrust 
ol  Federal  sup^rt  should  be  aimed  ,it  rais- 
ing the  overall  expenditure  for  education  to 
iulequate  levels,  and  at  equalizing  the  ability 
ol  the  various  States  to  support  education. 
Federal  funds  should  be  channeled  to  the 
Stales  In  a  manner  that  will  encourage  great- 
er support  efforts  on  their  part. 
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Stat*  government  iiuisi  be.ir  the  basu- 
legal  responsibility  for  educ.ttlon.  set  stand- 
.irds  for  attendance,  teacher  certllicatlon. 
curriculum,  and  pfr  pupil  expenditures,  and 
develop  comprehensive  long-range  plans.  L4)- 
cal  school  systems  should  always  perform 
the  functions  of  instruction,  including  teacli- 
er  selection  .md  school  administration,  and 
retain  the  principal  responsibility  for  pro- 
irr.iin  development 

Within  this  framework  we  leel  that  Federal 
aid  programs  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  which  currently  number  over  30. 
should  be  combined  Into  .i  smaller,  more 
nian.igeable  number  of  grant  categories,  in 
order  to  provide  larger  .imounts  of  aid  'o 
problems  of  the  highest  priority. 

Federal  support  should,  ...s  a  general  nil. 
not  only  be  channeled  through  the  States 
but  It  should  be  made  .ivallable  m  .i  stea(l\ 
.ind  predictable  maniifr  tiased  on  objectm- 
formulas,  so  that  Staie.s  .md  comnninltif^ 
cm  plan  with  confidence,  and  can  avoid  di>- 
riiplive  starts  .md  stops  m  vital  program- 
As  a  condition  ol  proMdlng  support,  tlie  Fed- 
eral government  should  establish  broad  plati- 
nmg  requirements  lor  rhe  Stale  dtpartmeni- 
of  education  .ind  should  set  general  grouiid 
rules  lor  the  planning  proces.s  For  t'.\ampl> 
the  Federal  government  might  require  th.i^ 
the  phmiilng  process  provide  full  opportunlf, 
lor  all  intererted  p.irties  to  participate,  in- 
cluding officials  of  non-public  and  city  .schCH': 
systems.  Also,  the  Federal  government 
should  encourage  i.'ie  States  to  extend  tlieir 
efforts  to  improve  education,  by  giving  tin 
greatest  tlexlbillly  m  expenditure  ul  Federal 
lunds  to  those  States  which  increase  mo.-,T 
their  investment  m  education 

Local  school  -.vstems  should  be  responsibli- 
tor  developini;  speculc  projects  and  program?. 
in  applying  lor  assistance  They  should  Ik- 
permuted  maximum  discretion  and  flexibil- 
ity in  the  selection  and  administration  o: 
these  programs,  consistent  with  State  plan- 
and  broad  Federal  policies. 

We  envision  .i  strengthened  role  lor  State 
departments  of  education  :n  de\elopmt: 
comprehensive  State-wide  urban  education 
plans,  .md  in  .idministcnsig  Federal  asslst- 
.incc.  Some  State  education  departments  ha\( 
not  in  the  p;ist  responded  adequately  to  tlu 
needs  of  urban  .ireas.  and  may  not  be  fulh 
i-quipped  to  handle  these  increased  responsi- 
bilities. We  view  this  as  a  problem  to  be  over- 
come but  not  as  a  rationale  for  failing  to  trv 
to  strengthen  them.  The  50  States  should  per- 
form an  intermediate  planning  and  review 
function  between  thousands  of  local  school 
districts  and  the  Federal  government,  .md 
should  equip  themselves  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  maximum  assistance  for  the  .solu- 
tion of  metropolitan  school  problems 

THE    ROIE    OF    NON-PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Non-public  elementary  and  .sccondar- 
<cnouls  constitutes  .vn  important  element  ia 
the  total  education  system  of  the  nation. 
Today  about  one  out  of  seven  children  at- 
tends a  non-public  school  nationwide:  how- 
ever. In  many  large  cities  as  many  as  25  per- 
cent or  more  attend  parochial  schools  Tlie 
existence  ol  these  schools  permits  parents 
to  exercise  a  degree  of  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  education  ot   their  children. 

In  recent  years  m:iny  non-public  schools 
have  encountered  serious  financial  difBcul- 
tles;  per  pupil  costs  have  risen  sharply  and 
government  .issistr^.nce  to  non-public  school 
children  traditionally  has  been  very  limited 
Overcrowding  !n  these  schools  is  very  com- 
mon, and  In  some  instances  schools  have 
been  closed. 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
previously  pointed  out  in  Its  statement  en- 
titled. "The  Restoration  of  Federalism  u; 
.America."  Issued  In  December.  1967.  that  i: 
financial  aid  stoes  only  to  public  'nstitutions 
the  existing  balance  could  be  shifted  <-ironEl'. 
toward  public  education.  The  Committee  m- 
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dUMled  that  I  Ills  foiiki  I'tfectivt-lv  t>e  remedied 
in  part  bv  the  granting  of  Federal  income 
tax  credits  lor  tuition  and  certain  other  ex- 
penses In  education.  Plii.inclal  aid  programs 
such  .as  this  must  be  c.uefully  designed, 
along  with  other  needed  iKliication  programs. 
to  Include  significant  as.s;staiue  to  young 
poople  from  laiulhc"!  with  the  t,'reatest  fi- 
nancial need 

In  response  to  the  liii.uici.il  difficulties  of 
n  ui-publlc  schools.  Federal,  and  m  some 
case.--.  State  sup..M)rt  li.is  been  provided  for 
such  indirect  purposes  as  pupil  •.ransporta- 
tion.  books.  .-.cho<il  lunches,  .-h;ired  time  pro- 
prams,  teacher  tralnlnt;.  and  comjicnsatory 
i-du(aiion  .W  the  local  level,  iliere  are  many 
excellent  rx  .niple.s  in  the  country  of  hlE;hly 
successful  ))roKr.ims  of  cooperation  between 
public  and  uon-imblic  .school  systems  which 
are  wortln  ol  .if.entK'ii 

Tlie  educational  goals  .:  excellence  and 
equality  ol  op;H.rtunlt\  ;ri  urban  schools, 
to  which  we  suh.scrlbe.  .ipply  uniformly  to 
.ill  American  children  regardless  of  whether 
they  attend  public  or  non-public  schotjls. 
For"  this  rea.',on  Federal  eovernment  aid  to 
education  should  l)e  di.strltauted  m  the  basis 
o:  ;.::r  and  iqultable  treatment  '1  all  school 
ciilldren. 

We  urce  the  States  to  preser.t  ])lan.s  that 
would  include  distribution  o:  -ucli  Federal 
aid  to  non-public  school  children,  and  that 
provide  lor  the  participation  ol  nonpublic 
school  representatives  in  the  planning  [jroc- 
ess  but  where  State  conditions  prevent  use 
of  funds  lor  non-public  school  children. 
there  shall  be  a  public  agency  designated  to 
administer  Federal   ttincls. 

In  makme  the:se  ;  r.jvisioii-.  .t  is  '.inportant 
that  programs  devised  lor  n(,in-putilic  school 
children  meet  the  -ame  ininiiniiin  -t.ind..rds 
o:  quality  .md  noiidiscrliniiiaii,  n  required 
of  public  ^.chools.  Moreover,  m  recognizing 
the  need  for  support  tor  non-inibllc  schrml 
children,  we  must  never  lose  sleht  o[  -he 
goal  of  maintaining  the  strongeft  i)  ..ssible 
public  school  system. 

rONCI.rSlON 

This  paper  outlines  a  set  oi  policies  and 
priorities  which  we  believe  must  become  the 
bails  for  a  most  determined  and  compre- 
hensive attack  on  the  grave  problems  (,I 
urban  eduratlon  lliere  is  no  escaping  the 
fact  that  to  overcome  the  enormous  edu- 
caUonai  deliclt  contronling  ihe  cities  ol 
this  nation,  an  eqtiallv  vast  lommitment 
of  educational  resources— luusis.  facilities. 
personnel,  and  leadership— must  be  .sum- 
moned at  all  levels  ol  government  and  m 
the  society  as  a  whole 

Under  jiresent  economic  conditions  thi.s 
will  call  lor  .i  searchina  re-examinatlon  ol 
priorities  in  the  allocation  ol  resources.  ..nd 
an  unrelenting  effort  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  school  operations  by  means  of  im- 
p-oved  management.  One  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  objective  is  through  re- 
search efforts  aimed  at  imdiiig  more  elleclive 
methods  of  education,  followed  by  the  devo- 
tion of  adequate  resources  to  demonstrate 
and  encourage  the  adoption  o:  research  lint 
mgs  that  Will  .ncrease  educational  quality 
,:nd  productivity. 

Increased  outlays  lor  euucation  should 
properly  be  viewed  ;ii  .m  investment  m  the 
future.  Though  inauv  (it  the  benehts  of  edu- 
cation are  qual.latlve  and  not  subject  even 
to  rough  measurement,  the  direct  economic 
benelits  alone  are  tindoubtedly  .sufficient  to 
Justify  the  cost.  A  concentration  .jf  ex- 
penditures on  the  upgrading  of  urban  edu- 
cation will  result  in  increased  lifetime 
earnings  lor  induiduals.  and  will  reduce  the 
costs  ol  welfare,  unemployment,  delinquency 
and  crime  that  bear  t,o  heavily  on  the  cities 
today. 

We  believe  that  the  jiay-off  in  these  terms 
alone,  to  .sav  tiothme  of  the  advantages  of 
greater    Individual    dignity    and    fulfillment 
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and  social  stability,  makes  .i  \ast  com- 
mitment to  urban  educition  an  iiuestmeiit 
the  nation  cm  ill  ..fford   n(\t  to  undertake 
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REDWOOD    NATIONAL    PAUK 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 


If     MI(Hll.\N 


IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  HKI'HUSENT.X'nVKS 

Monday.  May  (',.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  ol  Michigan  Mr  Speak- 
er as  the  spon.^or  ol  Icgi.slation  to  create 
a  Redwood  National  Park  in  iiorlhern 
California,  I  am  gratifitd  that  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.siilar  Al- 
I'airs  i.s  agKre.s.sively  pui-.^iung  heaiing.s  on 
Ihi?  matter. 

The  committee  iuld  lield  lieannp.'s  on 
the  Redwood  National  Park  propo.sal  last 
month,  and  lia.s  .scheduled  2  day.s^ol 
heanng.s  thi.s  month — May  16  and  17 — 
in   Washinfiton. 

While  Michigan  may  be  lai  lenioved 
Irom  the  .site  ol  these  inatzinlict  nt  tries. 
there  is  no  lack  ol  nUere;  l  among  mv 
constituent.s. 

Sitnilarly,  there  i.s  meat  mteri  st  in  the 
lireservation  of  the  North  Ca.sca-u.s  ol 
Wa.shington  State. 

As  one  con.stituent.  .Malcolm  Goodwin 
of  Utica.  Mich.,  wrote  me: 

My  wife  .oid  I  h.Ae  traveled  in  llie  Pacilic 
Northwest  and  leel  ,-troiigly  abor.l  the  neces- 
sity oi  saving  as  much  land  as  possible  In 
that  area  lor  our  luture  gencratlon.s  to  enjoy. 
I  am  afr.iid  that  excessive  logging,  roads 
and  commercialism  will  ocstrov  the  natural 
beauiv   ol    these    are. i.s. 

And  another  constituent  pleadea 
eloquently : 

In  this  age  ol  m.in-m  .dc  miracles,  please 
make  sate  o.ir  'ountrv:  own  miracles  o! 
laittire. 

Recently,  the  Utica  Dail.v  Sentinel,  ;i 
newspaper  publi.shed  m  my  disuict. 
printed  an  editorial  which  I  think  ex- 
pressed the  intere.t^t  of  i  esidents  of  Michi- 
gan's 12th  Congressional  Di.stnct  m  tl.e 
redwoods  ot  California  and  the  north 
Cascades  of  Washinaton, 
Said  the  Sentinel: 

.somewhere  m  this  great  stream  ol  progress, 
.someone  has  to  take  time  to  set  aside  some 
(jf  our  natural  resources.  A  blend  (,'1  the  old 
a.nd  the  new  must  be  m.",lntuined.  Enough 
must  remLdn  to  remind  lutv:re  generations  oi 
their  hentnte. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inoud  to  be  a  spon- 
sor of  legislation  to  create  a  Redwood 
National  Park, 

I  include  the  editorial.  -Save  the  Red- 
woods," in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Savf  the  Redwoods 
Tlie  House  Interior  Committee  is  rurrcntly 
considering  legislation  to  create  national 
parks  m  California  and  Washington.  Under 
advisement  are  proposals  to  raise  both  the 
Redwoods  area,  in  California,  ai.d  the  North 
Cascades  area,  in  Washii.gtoii.  'o  the  stattis 
of  national  parks. 

Although  the  proposed  park  areas  are  tar 
removed,  geographically,  from  the  Sterling- 
Shelby-Utica  area,  we  do  have  an  interest 
in  them; 

1)  They  are  part  of  our  national  lientage; 

2 1     US,    Representati  .e    James    O     O'Hara 


iD-Ulicil,    IS    a    meinber    of    ihe    conunillee 
r(  Wf'.viiig  ilie  iiroposals 

Al  stake  is  the  vaiUshliig  beauly  o! 
u.niirar  .'\merlca 
I'r(ibabl\  lew  ol  us  real./cd  'he  Redwoods 
.irea.  not  to  be  contused  with  'he  .s^equoia 
National  I'ark  area,  was  not  .i  |>art  oi  Hie 
nation..!  jiark  arrangement,  until  legisl.itioii 
was   ])resciited 

Here  is  one  ol  Ihe  l.ist  vesliprs  ,il  natural 
tieautv  and  greatness  in  our  .  .uutrv  The 
'•Kiiit  Redwoods  are  renowiifu  .ind  many  a 
iamlly  has  spent  a  vacallon  touriiiit  Uie  .irea 
of  these  sturdy  titans 

The  loss  ol  Virgin  Redwoixls  would  be  ,i 
loss  to  .,11.  II  ;aken  ..way.  not  ',n  our  u'cnera- 
tion  nor  several  ;o  come  v.-clo  people  bi- 
.ible  to  view    ihe  virgin   heautics 

The  North  C.isc.ides,  in  tiie  slate  ol  Wasli- 
ingTai,      ;s      a     Wilderness     of     uniiaralleled 
l)eauty    It  i.uilures  the  imagination  and  prr,- 
vokes    ,1    g.is;')    ol    imtamed    grandeur     Tiulv 
here   lies   the   "great  land"   that    once   si)rc;d 
.irro.cs   our    ijlaii.s    .oid    over   our   niountaii.- 
Logging   and    mining   interests.   In   pursiht 
of  their  endeav'  rs,  seek  to  use  this  vast  area 
The  exjiansioii   oi    our  land   is   a  great  aiid 
promising  challenge  ,ind  one  would  lie  naive 
•o  think  that   this  expansion   will  stop.  But, 
somewhere  in  this  great  stream  oi   progre-s 
someone  has  to  take  time  to  set  aside  some 
pf  our  natural  resources    A  blend  ol   the  old 
and   the   new   must    be   maintained.   Ei.oueh 
must   reinain    to   remind    luiiire   crncratlo.'.s 
of  their  herlttige. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  these  areas  put 
into  park  sites  vou  can  write  Congressman 
O  Hara. 

Letter  roncerniiig  the  Itedwood.s  should 
be  received  by  April  M  ai^d  licioie  May  i' 
lor  the  North  C.iscades 


THE  KENTUCKY  DERBY  AND  THE 
PRIDE  OF  KENTUCKIANS 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

of      Kr.NlftKV 

IN  THE   SEN.'^TE  OF  THE    fNITLU  .-sTATES 

Manduv.  May  H.  I'JfiH 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mj-.  President,  the  late 
Titin  H.  Cobb  vas  onco  asked  to  rif- 
sciibe  the  Keiuucky  Derby  laid  he  i(- 
))lied: 

Describe  the  Kelituckv  D.rln  '  If  I  rov.Ui 
'io  that.  I'd  h..ve  a  larynx  ot  spun  silver  ai.a 
the    lon:rue    o!    an    anointed    angel. 

Now  that  the  ii4tli  runnini;  ol  tlie 
Derby  ol  last  Saturday  is  a  memory  o2 
the  pa.st.  I  am  olten  rrmindcd  ol  an 
article  ontitlt  d  Love  O'  Hruneland." 
wiitten  111  1'j26  by  the  late  Damon  Run- 
yan.  The  article  seems  to  me  to  capture 
"the  spirit  oi  the  Derby  and  the  pride  ol 
Kentuckians  in  their  State, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.scnt  thai  tins 
article,  which  is  reprinted  each  year  at 
this  time  m  the  Kentucky  Irish  Ameri- 
can, be  included  in  the  Extensions  ol  Re- 
marks. 

There  Ijeini;  no  ob.icction.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  m  the  RtioRn. 
as  follows: 

Love  O'  Homela.nd — D.^MoN•  lU-.NViiNs 
FAMOfs  Piece  on  I!i2G  UERr.y  .snix  a 
Classic 

A  strange  regret  ■•ame  over  me  when 
Bubbling  Over,  the  Kentucky  >ior.=e,  won  the 
Kentucky  Derbv  at  Churchill  Downs,  and  I 
stood  witness  to  the  most  tremendous  dis- 
play of  human  enthusiasm  I  have  ever 
■vitites  s-ed. 
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I  saw  silvery  hatred  old  ladles,  their  faces 
brii?ht  and  shlntng,  f.ttrly  shivering  wUh  J>iy 
I  saw  old  men  wiih  weather-beaten  faces, 
leaning  forward  bre  ithlessly-.-  eyes  glowing 
fiercely,  and  lips  moving  I  saw  exultant- 
lojklng  citizens  standing  with  fists  hard 
lifted  to  the  sky  as  II  trying  to  drive  them 
thri'U^h  Si-ime  unseen  opposition  overhead  I 
hear  their  voices  booming. 

I  s.tw  be.iutiful  Kirls,  flushed,  disheveled 
with  e.xcltement  and  nervous  agitation, 
their  deiU'.tte  fingers  clutching,  their  vjices 
siirilllng 

I  saw  young  men  fairly  Jumping  up  and 
down  la  an  excess  of  Joy.  yelling  hoarse 
shouts   I  heard  the  cries  of  little  children 

And  .seeing  this,  and  hearing  this.  I  thought 
to  myself  sUindlng  there  "Old  boy,  U  must 
be  a  viunderful  thing  to  be  a  Kentucki.in  at 
this  moment'" 

And  that  wis  the  moment  of  my  regret, 
and  my  regret  w.ts  over  not  being  born  and 
raised  d  ^wn  there  in  Kenuiclty.  that  I  might 
feel  m  my  he.irt  the  Joy  of  these  people  and 
be  a  party  to  their  enthuii-tsm 

I  got  my  little  thrill  Just  from  the  spectacle 
of  the  race,  to  be  sure  I  always  get  some 
thrill  out  of  these  things.  But  it  didnt 
exictly  .stir  my  soul  It  didn't  reach  d  >wn 
Into  the  very  depths,  as  It  did  with  these  peo- 
ple and  bring  out  In  one  sudden  bl.ist  of 
emotion  that  amounted  to  a  fury  that  very 
w.inderf.il  emotion — Love  O'  Homeland' 
I  tell  you  I  envied  those  Kentucklans! 
I  felt  quite  alien,  and  ver>  much  of  an 
outsider  as  their  ctimmon  toy  swept  them  to- 
gether m  one  gUtlerlr^-  phalanx  of  pride, 
and  they  ^eemed  to  face  the  rest  of  us  st  ind- 
ing  there  a  bit  silent,  and  bewi:d.»red  — 
seemed  t:>  .'  ice  lis  with  tin  air  of  t.'tumphant 
iirrog.ir.ce  as  much  to  say 
■  Why  you  poor  fish!" 

But  i  didn't  feel  any  tinge  of  resentment, 
I  merely  felt  regret.  I  regretted  I  hadn't  even 
bet  on  the  Bradley  stable  to  win  the  Derby. 
that  I  might  have  at  least  a  sort  of  non- 
resident share  in  fhe  Keut'.icky  enthusiasm 
Now  then,  you  may  say  a  horse  race  Is  a 
mighty  little  thing  to  produce  all  this  fuss 
If  yi.iU  say  that  vou  do  not  understand. 
and  not  understanding  it  is  useless  to  argue 
with  you  ^ 

There  was  In  that  outburst,  not  only  Ken- 
tucky's Joy  iver  a  Kentucky  victory  m  a 
horse  race,  but  Kentucky's  defiance  to  these 
who  h.ul  pi. limed  to  steil  one  ll:tle  mite  of 
Kentucky's  prestige,  whether  represented  by 
men   or   horses 

Behind  It  »  is  the  same  general  sentiment 
that  rallies  Keutucklans  to  arms  against  a 
foe  That  Kentucky  crowd  didn't  see  only 
the  Keiituckv  hirses  Bubbling  Over  and 
Bagenbaggage  galloping  there  m  front  of 
the  colors  of  the  East  It  saw  the  glory  of 
Kentucky  spread  before  alien  eyes  like  a 
b, inner  In  the  sky. 

I  say  t.i  vou  here  that  I  love  every  ol.ide  in 
the  Blue  Grass  because  of  the  loyalty  of 
Kentucklans  to  Kentucky:  because  of  their 
i'.'.de  of  race  I  despise  the  man  who  speaks 
disparagingly  of  his  home  town,  or  his  home 
State — the  professional  non-homer  which 
has  become  a  familiar  type  in  some  parts 
of  the  land,  although  I  rather  doubt  th,»t  he 
exists  In  Kentucky. 

My  iie.it,  but  gaudv  rnade-in-Ba'.t;more 
straw  hat  Is  lifted  once  more  to  Kentucky 
m  something  more  than  the  casual  gesture 
I  have  said  before  In  this  column  that  the 
Kentucky  Derby  Is  the  greatest  of  all  the 
.American  sports  spectacles  but  I  was  never 
before  fortunate  enough  to  see  It  as  a  real 
Kentucky  victory,  with  Kentucky  horses  run- 
ning  one-two, 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the  demonstra- 
tion over  Bubbling  Over — they  refer  to  him 
in  Kentucky  as  "Bubblln',  and  over  Bagen- 
tMgiTage,  too,  was  "tops  '  as  the  boys  say  In 
fervor  and  In  reflecting  something  more 
rc-il  more  genuine  in  feeling  than  mere  de- 
:.g.T.  in  winning  a  bet. 
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It's  a  great  State.  Kentucky   They're  great 
people.  Kentucklans 

And  they've  got  great   horses  down   there, 
too. 

Oamon  Ri-.NYON — 1926 
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TOWARD  A  MORE  LAWFUL  AND 
BETTER  SOCIETY  IS  THEME  OF 
MEANINGFUL  LAW  DAY  ADDRESS 
BY  FEDERAL  JUDGE  ROBERT  E 
MAXWELL  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY. 
MAY  3.   1791 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

oF    Pi.N.NSYLV,\.MA 
IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  KEPRE.SENTATIVES 

Mondaij.  May  6.  196S 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Penn.sylvania,  Mr, 
Speaker,  May  3  \uil  mark  the  I77th 
anniversary  tA  the  prociamatiun  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  and  the  inauijura- 
tion  of  an  orderly  and  stable  govern- 
ment in  Poland 

In  1791,  the  people  of  Poland  embraced 
political  philosophies  which  men  of  the 
free  world  continue  to  hold  most  dear, 
including  belief  in  tjovernment  by  the 
consent  of  the  ::;overned.  and  belief  that 
an  essential  function  of  any  tjovernment 
is  to  preserve  for  its  citizens  their  in- 
dividual rmhts  and  liuman  diRnity,  The 
Polish  people  created  a  constitution 
which  championed  respect  for  law,  the 
sanctity  of  all  persons  and  property,  and 
political  rights  for  all  citizens.  More, 
the  1791  Polish  Constitution  set  ideals 
for  social  and  economic  refomv  thus 
affording  the  possibility  of  a  new  sound 
and  progressive  national  life,  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  Polish  citizens.  In  choos- 
ing this  form  of  government,  the  people 
provided  themselves  with  constitutional 
rule  in  substitute  for  earlier  systems 
which  had  deprived  many  of  their  in- 
herent right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
iiut  of  their  individual  aspirations  Their 
inspired  body  of  legislation  earned  for 
the  people  of  Poland  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction as  pioneers  of  constitutional 
-oveniment  in  Europe. 

One  year  later,  the  armies  of  Cather- 
ine of  Russia  invaded  Poland  and  seized 
control  of  the  Government,  forcing  the 
abrogation  of  the  Constitution  and  ulti- 
mately bringing  about  the  e.xtmction  of 
Poland  as  an  independent  state.  Today, 
the  Polish  people  are  victims  of  Soviet 
Communist  imposed  rule,  and  the  demo- 
cratic traditions  fur  which  their  great 
Constitution  stood  have  been  stifled  by 
r.n  alien  power 

Yet.  today,  we  do  not  honor  a  defunct 
document  which  appeared  briefly  and 
then  was  lost  to  history.  Today  we  honor 
the  spirit  of  a  people,  who  put  into 
that  body  of  leuislation  their  ideals  and 
beliefs  in  freedom,  in  humanity,  and  in 
equality  for  all  mankind.  We  honor  a 
people  who  today  continue  to  live  by  the 
principles  revered  by  their  ancestors, 
principles  which  inspire  them  to  strike 
out  against  the  oppression  of  their  Soviet 
masters. 

On  Polish  Constitution  Day.  we  of  the 
United  States  reaffirm  our  wholehearted 
support  for  the  Polish  people  m  their 
.struggle  for  democracy  and  self-deter- 
mination, and  we  share  with  them  their 
hope  that  Polish  freedom  will  be  re- 
stored and  their  rightful  aspirations 
realized  m  the  future. 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

'    t     WE.ST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 
Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  R.\NDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  new.s 
dispatches  from  Bluefield,  W.  Va,,  May  l, 
reported  thai  US  Judge  Robert  E  Max- 
well, speaking  of  the  citizen  prote.st  m 
America,  made  a  ca.^e  there  for  orderI\- 
protest  as  a  basic  and  necessaiy  right  ir. 
the  American  system  of  government 
But  the  news  accounts  also  emphasizrd 
that  the  chief  .ludge  of  the  US.  Court  ioi 
the  Northern  DLstnct  of  West  Virginia 
took  a  very  positive  position  against  vio- 
lent and  disorderly  protest,  having  said 

We  cannot — indeed,  we  will  not — permit 
mob  rule  to  supplant  rule  by  law  Ordorlv 
protest  lies  at  the  bedrock  of  our  democrati.. 
institutions  Mob  rule,  violence,  burniiii^, 
and  looting,  on  the  other  h.uid  .ire  the  un- 
per.^liS.slble  e.\treines  the  tlrsi  reckless  step,- 
in  the  downward  plunge  into  the  d.irkness  ol 
•mirchy.    jungle  law    and   notlungne.ss. 

Judge  Maxwell  spoke  in  the  morning 
duiing  La'.v  Day  observances  ai  a  BUk- 
field  higli  sciiuul  as  one  of  several  lead- 
ing West  Virginian-s  on  a  statewide  tele- 
phone hookup  to  high  .schools  throughout 
the  State,  Then  he  delivered  tlie  Law 
Day.  U.S.A.  address  at  a  luncheon  oi 
lawyers,  court  officials,  and  law-enforce- 
ment officers  in  Bluefield. 

Mr  President,  because  I  believe  liia; 
Judize  M.i.w.'rH's  addre.ss  makes  a  sig- 
nilicant  and  thought-provoking  contri- 
bution to  the  theme  and.  in  fact,  to  t:ir 
e.sseniiality  that  only  a  lawful  .society 
can  build  a  better  society,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  addre.s.s 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  REtoKn. 
as  follows : 

Toward  a  More  LAwrvL  a.nd  Br  iter  Societv 
(A  La\^'  D.iv    U  S  JK.  .iddress  delivered  Mav   : 

la68,  at  Bluefield.  W    Va,,  bv  Judge  Rober- 

B,  Maxwell,  of  Elkins,  W,  Va.) 

.\imost  every  day  we  hear  critics  of  every 
stnpe  say  that  we  as  Americans  have  lost  our 
devotion  to  Americas  Ideals.  They  say  that 
the  individual  .■Vjucncan  has  put  aside  his 
faith,  his  hope,  his  conviction,  his  devotion 
.md  his  vitality.  They  say  he  is  a  spoiled,  de- 
manding, overfed,  selfish  creature  who  cares 
only  for  his  own  comforts  and  diversions, 

I  ask  that  you  Join  with  me  in  not  sub- 
scribing to  this  viewpoint  I  only  recognize 
the  fact  that  something  Is  wrong,  .-\i  a  period 
In  history  v^hen  for  survival  we  need  all  ol 
our  sense  of  purpose,  and  to  be  totally  in 
command  of  our  capacity  for  sustained  elTort. 
we  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  our 
bearings. 

We  need  only  to  reflect  upon  the  tragedies 
of  Dallas  and  Memphis:  to  examine  the  re- 
ports from  Watt.s.  Detroit.  WafihinRt-on  and 
Baltimore:  to  review  the  protests  at  Berkeley 
and  Howard  and  more  lately  at  Columbia, 
or  to  read  the  larger  headlines  In  our  news- 
papers, to  recognize  and  to  understand  that 
our  system  of  self-government  is  on  trial. 
When  we  read  or  hear  of  such  catastrophic 
events  we  are  reminded  of  Doctor  Albert 
Schweitzer  and  his  comments  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,   where  he  described  this  as 
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lUe  most  dangerous  t.nie  r.i  history,  and  in 
.support  ol  his  observations  said,  "Hereto- 
:ore  nature  luis  controlled  man  in  the  last 
iiuilysis.  but  now  man  h;u,  learned  to  con- 
tn)l  "the  elemental  forces  of  nature  before 
i.e  has  learned  to  control  himself." 

cnir  problem.s  have  become  so  complex  that 
ii   IS  not  easy  for  the  Individual  to  see  pre- 
cisely what  he  can  do  about  them,  although 
most  individuals  realize  that  while  they  can- 
not  do  evervthmg,   ihev   can  do  something. 
The  ta-sks  that  laced  the  frontiersman  of  the 
eventeen  hundreds— thotigh  harsh,  demand- 
ing  and    dangerou.s— were    nevertheless    ob- 
uous.   Each   man   knew   his  obligation;   each 
■nan    recognized    his    place    in    the   order   of 
,\erydav    existence     What    can    the    average 
man"  of  todav  do  about  poverty,  be  it  in  the 
;.;heilo  or  In  rural  America,  or  about  problems 
r.!   civil   rights,   or  crime   in   the  streets,  the 
population  explosion,  the  gold  drain,  or  the 
policies  of  containment  m  lands  which  until 
ircenf.v  were  thought  to  be  lar-.iway  places? 
ruere  are,  to  be  stire.  solutions  to  all  of  these 
[iroblems.  but  thev  are  not  immediately  self- 
,\ldent   The  individual  American,  busy  mak- 
ing a  living,  raising  his  lamlly.  and  partlcl- 
liatlng    m    comnumity    and    <lvlc    activities, 
iloes  not   hear  one  clear  .md   vibrant  caU  to 
.iction 

On  this  tenth  annual  Law  Day  USA  we 
,re  ;isked  to  consider  the  theme.  "Only  a 
Kiwful  societv  can  build  a  better  society," 
ind,  we  arc  asked  to  offer  suggestions  for  the 
.ffectlve  and  quick,  deliverance  from  the 
lommoii  iiroblems  that  concern,  perplex  and 
,(, mound  us,  as  we  look  out  on  all  sides  of 
our  dailv  existence,   rhis  is  a  large  order. 

On  this  occasion  there  Is  indeed  serious 
iineasiness  in  the  nation,  and  now  is  the 
lime  lor  some  serious  thinking.  None  of  us 
is  totallv  satlsfted  with  the  way  things  are 
colng.  When  we  Uxik  at  the  statistics  on 
Trime,  and  lind  that  we  spend  twice  as  much 
:or  tobacco,  and  three  times  as  much  for  liq- 
uor as  we  do  on  the  entire  system  of  criminal 
Justice.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  we  need  a 
reordering  of   priorities? 

Crime  is  certainlv  one  of  our  more  critical 
problems.  The  current  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
iiorts  reveal  that  serious  crime  in  the  United 
states  increased  eleven  percent  in  1966  over 
1965,  and  tiiat  it  was  among  the  very  young 
tnat  crlininalltv  was  pronounced.  Youngsters 
under  eighteen  account.ed  for  one-hfth  of  all 
tion-iraffic  arrests  and  those  under  twenty- 
iour  years  accounted  for  half  of  all  the  ar- 
rests :or  such  maior  crimes  as  homicide,  rape 
ind  robbery. 

But  the  loregomg  figures  are  only  a  frac- 
rion  of  the  trae  cost  oi  illegality  in  America, 
rherc  is  organized  crime,  which  skims  away 
:.')pro\imaie!v  :Uteen  billion  dollars  annually 
from  our  gross  national  product.  There  are 
silent  and  sinister  dealings  In  the  more  ur- 
bane parts  of  i.ur  society,  where  manners  and 
.social  position  take  precedence  over  morals 
;ind  human  rfjiiscience.  The  looter  is  no  less 
KUlltv  of  wroiiL'domg  than  the  racketeer  with 
his  high-paid  legal  counsel.  -  t  the  corporate 
board  chairman  who  (■mplo>-s  the  wiles  of 
larceny  to  ..btain  vsaltr  rights  from  an  un- 
suspecting irn'olic,  hjtyle  is  the  name  of  the 
1,'ame,  but  !eg;irdle.ss  of  where  it  occurs,  dis- 
obedience ol  law  is  the  great  destroyer  of 
our  democr:ttir  institutions,  and  every  such 
act  of  dlsobetlience  of  law  carries  all  of  us  a 
step  nearer  to  the  loss  of  our  individual  lib- 
erties. 

Because  over  hall  of  the  United  States  pop- 
ulation soon  will  be  under  twenty-five  years, 
and  sixty  percent  of  serious  crime  is  com- 
mitted bv  tiiose  eighteen  years  and  under.  It 
IS  appropriate  that  we  .as  attorneys  address 
ourselves  primarily  to  this  problem.  Young 
people  who  are  marginal  In  society  must  be 
regarded  not  onlv  in  relation  to  society  as  a 
whole  but  also  in  relation  to  the  social  pat- 
terns of  their  local  communities.  It  Is  some- 
times over-irenerallzed  that  the  young  who 
are  marginal  in  .school  are  also  marginal  In 


their  communities.  This  may  very  well  be  the 
case. 

But  equally  Important  is  the  fact  that  the 
society  which  produces  the  conlormlst  and 
the  conventional  middle  class  youngster,  also 
produces  the  uon-conlormlst.  the  deviant. 
the  delinquent.  So  whether  we  like  It  or  not, 
we  must  look  to  ourselves  lor  the  cause,  ^is 
well  as  the  solution,  of  the  crime  problem 
in  our  midst.  Many  ol  the  problems  relating 
to  these  out-of-step  young  i>eoplP  sW'nj  Irom 
the  failure  of  the  public  to  know  and  .ippro- 
clate  the  new  dimensions  and  ramifications 
of  community  lile.  Traditional  law  enlorce- 
ment  measures  will  not  repress  ,uid  contain 
them.  As  Joseph  D.  Lohman,  dean  ol  the 
School  of  Criminology.  University  ol  Cali- 
fornia, siiid,  "An  elfective  law  enlorcement 
function  must  be  familiar  with  and  equal  to 
its  target."  The  ultimate  answer  is  to  look 
upon  crime  and  violence,  not  just  .us  jirob- 
lems  of  law  enlorcement.  but  as  problems  m 
education,  family  organization,  employment 
opportunity  and  housing.  The.'^e  ;ire  the  struc- 
tures which  incubate  devi.iuce  and,  in  the 
end,   delinquency,   crime   and   violence. 

In  our  democratic  system,  the  i)ower  to 
make  and  implement  the  law  lies  with  the 
majority,  and  it  is  therclore,  with  the  ma- 
jority that  we  must  nnd.  and  then  .ipply. 
the  remedies  to  the  problems  that  today  con- 
front us.  The  young  have  frequently  demon- 
strated that  they  view  the  law.  not  as  their 
own  making,  and.  .is  a  result,  tiiey  iiuve  been 
sharpest  m  their  iirotesl  ag.uust  the  11..-11- 
tutions  we  consider  inviolate. 

There  is  ,in  expl.inatlon  ol  some  .allditv 
lor  this  situation.  With  the  irend  tow..rd 
urbanization  and  metropoliiaii  iJ.iiterns  ol 
lile,  there  have  oeen  created  .1"  enormous 
mobilitv  and  lluiduy  m  Amenci,  Tins  has 
given  rise  to  a  sense  ol  dttachment  and  irre- 
sponsibililv  on  the  part  ol  in..iiy  .ndaldu.ils, 
.md  the  whole  system  of  law  enlorcemem 
has  been  brought  under  stress.  In  the  bore- 
dom, the  dullness,  the  despair  and  despond- 
ency ol  llus  scKiety.  the  indi\.dual  .seemingly 
couins  for  little.  :ind  all  too  many  ol  our 
voung  people,  believm ;  they  are  n.uneless. 
iaceless  statistics  .u  the  inob.  have  tjecome 
ready  customers  lor  '.he  excitement  Wiueh 
will  "help  them  nnd  ,1  rele.ise  Irom  their 
chronic  frustrations. 

Never  in  American  history  ha.s  there  been  a 
situation  of  such  p.-oiounu  aid  .-udden  up- 
heaval as  we  find  today.  The  whole  of  human 
society  has  been  caught  up  m  it,  and  the 
young",  in  their  conlusion,  ,.re  seeking  a  new- 
set  of  standards  for  an  established  way  o!  life, 
which  to  them,  and  ;n  light  .1-  their  inex- 
perience, seems  to  l.ick  substance  and 
meaning. 

It  goes  without  saying  thi't  what  they  are 
seeing  is  onlv  the  t:un  and  supernclal  crust 
of  a  condition,  but  it  is  one  -vvhich,  through 
our  m.iss  circulation  medi^'i.  we  show  to  the 
world.  This  is  the  t;icp  of  a  l.imlly  as  a  high 
consumptiDn  unit,  '.vith  minimal  social  links 
and  resbonsibilities.  Our  contemporary  exist- 
ence IS  many  things  to  many  people,  but  i>er- 
haps  ;is  .itto'rnevs  we  should  characterize  it  as 
"the  compauncii"ng  of  life  into  the  split-level 
syndrome,  where  membership  m  the  coun- 
t"ry  club,  the  second  c.r.  ihe  color  t^levisi'Jh 
se't,  take  precedence  -ver  everything  else, 
including  self-discipline,  sacrifice,  and  thrift, 
which  in  essence  have  i:een  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  society  :n  these  United  States, 

No  doubt  many  of  .ur  less  privileged  want 
and  mean  to  get  a  lot  more  of  the  substance 
of  life.  This  is  not  all  they  want.  They  iiave  to 
look  hard  to  find  the  balancing  picture  of 
.America's  wider  horizon,  and  to  le.irn  that 
high  private  consumption  is  not  our  ultimate 
aim  in  life,  nor  our  .aiswer  to  all  evils  and 
disorders  in  a  time  of  violent  social  chanee. 
The  contrast  between  the  private  affluence 
which  we  have  Just  discussed,  and  the  public 
squalor  In  which  our  less  fortunate  live,  is 
more  than  many  of  our  youth  can  tolerate, 
and  in  their  exuberance  and  enthusiasm 
they  have  mounted   a   rebellion  of   different 


shades  md  styles.  As  attorneys,  we  do  not 
condemn  this  search  lor  soc.al  justice  .^s  at- 
torneys, however,  we  do  condemn  that  jxtrt 
ol  this  age  of  excitement  which  does  vio- 
lence to  the  rule  ol  law. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
prote.st  is  as  American  as  the  Bill  of  Right* 
and  the  Declaration  ol  Independence.  There 
IS  nothing  in  the  entire  system  of  American 
Jurisprudence  which  denies  .tn  individual  the 
tree  exercise  of  his  conscience  .ind  the  right 
to  advoc.ite  his  own  ijellefs  We  are.  In  other 
words,  Uileraiu  of  differences  .unong  men  and 
respectful  of  schools  of  thought  which  op- 
pose  our  own  We  cannot — indeed,  we  will 
not— permit  inob  rule  to  supplant  rule  by 
law.  Orderly  jjrotest  lies  at  the  l>edrock  of 
otir  democratic  institutions.  Mob  rule,  vio- 
lence, burning  and  lootini;,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  impermissible  extremes,  the  first  reck- 
less steps  m  '.he  downv^-ard  jilunge  into  the 
darkness  of  , diarchy,  Juiiu'le  law  and  nothing- 
ness. 

Perhaps  some  ol  us  have  lost  sight  I'l  the 
fact  that  when  one  clement  m  a  pluralistic 
system  becomes  very  iK)Wer:ul  m  rel.aion  to 
tiie  others,  the  pluralism  ol  the  system  it- 
self IS  in  danger.  Even  with  the  best  "I  in- 
tentions, the  dominant  element  is  likely  to 
squeeze  out  the  other  eleineius  or  render 
them  impotent 

RccosnizmK  this  ,ls  ,1  tru..  m.  we  have  de- 
vised ,1  v.aiety  ol  ways  to  protect  the  dls- 
.-.enter.  The  lii.inv  ol  jier-wnal  liberties,  con- 
t.aned  m  the  Bifl  oi  Rights,  is  a  part  of  the 
system,  and  so  arc  Robert'.-  Rules  ul  Order, 
il;e  urie.ance  procedures  and  the  commonly 
held  view  that  '.ve  should  hear  both  sides  of 
an  argument  In  short,  it  is  a  tr.adition  in 
Amenci  10  insure  tluU  points  ol  view  .a  odds 
with  ijrev.alinL'  doctrine  will  not  be  rejected 
or  supjjressed 

John  W  Gardner  said  on  this  .-ubjcct  that 
dissent  and  protest  arc  the  u;rlst  ol  our  polit- 
ical philosophy. 

We  do  not  expect  organized  societies  to 
be  above  eriticism,  nor  do  we  trust  the  men 
who  run  them  to  be  .idequately  ^elf-critlcal. 
We  believe  that  even  tho.se  aspects  of  a  so- 
cietv that  are  healthy  today  may  deteriorate 
tomorrow.  We  believe  the  j)ower  wielded 
Uisllv  today  m.iv  be  wielded  corrtiptly  to- 
morrow. We  know  that  irom  the  ranks  ol  the 
critics  come  cranks  and  troublemakers,  but 
from  the  j.amc  ranks  come  the  ,-aviors  and 
innovators, 

.Some  tolerance  ol  (il?~sent  has  1  h.iracter- 
ized  many  human  societies  and  org.iir.zatlons 
down  through  the  ages  But  the  deliberate 
and  systematic  attempt  to  make  lile  liv.ible 
Kir  the  dissenter  is  a  product  of  the  Ameri- 
.  an  political  system  idone,  and  this  is  why 
:is  .atorneys.  and  more  importantly  ;'.s  citi- 
zens, we  must  Kuard  it  Jealously. 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally  -.vrr.ng 
v.-lth  our  system  of  government  or  its  pur- 
pose. The  pieces  and  parts  which  brought 
us  to  oiu-  present  eminence  in  the  world  ;ire 
still  in  place.  It  is  simply  that  ;dl  ',00  many 
of  us  have  lost  sight  of  the  American  ideal, 
which  endows  each  man  with  Inalienable 
rights  and  permits  him  to  pursue  life,  liberty 
.aid  happiness  to  the  outer  limits  of  'hose 
rights.  He  may  feel  disillusioned  and  set 
apart  from  society,  but  If  he  will  look  be- 
yond himself  he  wnll  find  that  never  in  his- 
tory has  a  legislative  body  such  as  our  Con- 
gress or  a  judicial  system  such  iis,  our  courts 
devoted  more  of  their  attention  to  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  the  Individual 
than  they  do  today. 

I  believe  that  we  have  confused  the  free 
with  the  free  and  easy.  As  Adlai  Stevenson 
once  said,  if  freedom  had  been  the  happy, 
civil,  relaxed  state  of  ordinary  humanity, 
man  would  have  everywhere  been  free.  Do 
not  let  us  make  any  mistake  about  this, 
and  let  us  not.  even  to  the  slightest  degree, 
misunderstand.  The  natural  eovernment  of 
man  is  servitude.  Tyranny  Is  the  normal  pat- 
•ern  of  government.  It  Is  only  by  intense 
thought,   by  great  effort,   by   burning  ideal- 
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Ism  by  strong  religious  conviction,  and  by 
uiiUmi'-ed  Siicrlftce.  thai  freedom  Uas  pre- 
vailed in  any  system  of  government. 

He  whu  offers  tni»  thing  that  we  call  free- 
dom IS  the  4oft  option  is  a  dei elver  or  Is  him- 
self decelve<:  11^  who  sells  liberty  cheap  or 
offers  11  as  .  by-prf>duct  of  this  or  that  eco- 
nomic system  is  but  a  ffWil  It  pul«  consent 
and  persiinal  initiative  ahead  of  command 
and  (obedience  By  relylnji;  upon  the  devotion 
and  uutl.itive  of  ordinary  citizens,  liberty 
gives  up  the  harsh  disciplines  that  underpin 
all  of  the  tyrannies  wluch  down  through  the 
centuries  have  stunted  the  stature  of  man. 

As  citizens  of  a  Iree  sticiety  enjoying  the 
highest  order  of  individual  liberty  ever  Itnown 
to  man.  It  is  timely  for  us  to  believe  that 
we  have  had  enough  of  adjustment  and  con- 
formity, of  easy  options  and  the  leaat  com- 
mon denominator  We  need  to  see  the 
■pursuit  of  happiness"  in  such  terms  as  are 
historically  proven  by  voting  on  election  day 
by  serving  on  Junes  without  protest  by 
keeping  ourselves  informed  of  thenssiiea  or 
the  day.  and  speaking  out  for  the  good  and 
against  the  evil  that  surrnunds  us  We  have 
a  role  to  play  everyone  of  us.  If  we  are  to 
build  a  lavk-Tul  and  better  society  in  America 
Goethe  sketched  thai  role  for  us  when  he 
said  What  you  have  inherited  from  your 
f  iLher'<  ea.-ti  "  er  .igaiii  lor  yourselves  or  ii 
wi;i  nuf  lie  yours." 
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5:^hU    1<>  (JUE  THAN  TO 
F'.rX  t;iVE 


HON.  JOHN  R    RARICK 

IN  :he  house  of  representatives 
Monday.  May  6.  I96S 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ravings 
of  the  >o-called  welfare  recipients  front 
IS  a  disservice  to  those  many  a^ed  and  in- 
firm cituoiis  who  are  thaiiklul  for  the 
chanty  anc'.  help  they  receive  but  would 
never  think  of  t-elling  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. "Wt  are  telling  you  to  move  over 
or  we  w  ill  niDve  you  over." 

Since  some  religious  sounding  organi- 
zations think  enough  of  "instant  welfare 
paymi'uts'"  to  litigate  the  matter  per- 
haps Congress  should  see  how  much  of 
the  welfare  budaet  these  "tax  free"  bod- 
ies will  contribute,  or  better,  should  be 
taxed  for 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  welfare  de- 
mands over  the  past  2  days  here  m  the 
Nations  Capital  following  my  remarks: 
iFr.mi  -he  Wa^hlnijton   (DC>    EJvening  Star. 

May  4.  19681 
Cic   ro  UisTRicr  or  Coh'mbia    Gkt  on  Wel- 

»  \IF    lMVEDI,\TELY      PnoR    .\Ri;    TotO 

I  By  Charles  Conconl ) 

M\KKS.  Miss  — The  top  organizer  for  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  here  told  a  rally 
last  night  that  campaigners  can  go  to  Wash- 
ington one  night  .ind  be  jh  welfare  the  next 
day 

The  Rev.  James  Bevel  spoke  to  about  500 
voiitn^  SHthpred  in  a  weed-th  ck  ..-ampsite. 
about  the  same  subject  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Washington  this  week. 
District  lawvers  said  that  if  the  high  tribunal 
I'N'ws  ,1  ruling  to  stand  »vhlch  knocked  out 
Washington  s  one-yeur  welfare  residency  re- 
quirement, the  city  would  be  deluged  with 
weU.ire  demands  by  participants  In  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign 

Bevel  shouted  "We  gonna  go  to  Wash- 
iri;to?i  md  demo:  strate.  get  on  welfare  and 
go  to  Jail"  The  rally  was  held  In  front  of 
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line  -if  four  cirfus-type  tents  erected  here 
tor  marchers  to  Washington 

NOW  RECRL'ITINC. 

Organizers  tnr  the  campaign  were  getting 
down  to  the  real  business  today  of  recruiting 
people  from  this  Delta  town  and  the  region 
around  to  Join  the  movement  to  Wash- 
ington Tuesday 

By  then  the  SCLC  and  the  nearly  300 
marchers  who  came  Thursday  from  Memphis 
hope  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of 
denvonslrators  who  will  leave  the  Quitman 
County  seat  for  Wiishington.  some  by  free- 
dom tram  and  some  in  mule-drawn  wagons 

"Sock  soul  sock  soul  "  the  youths 

shouted  happily  at  last  nights  rally,  using 
the  new  slogan  that  a  group  of  militant 
Memphis  teen-agers  have  brought  to  the 
movement 

Bevel,    who   had    been    introduced    as    the 

prophet"   by  SCLC  fieldwrrker  .J   T  Johnson. 

spoke  in  the  language  every  kid  could  under- 

'     1'  '  ■     np   ..1...1  Til    ,   II. •  in.>(itillion  iii 

America  respects  the  Negro 

He  told  the  youths  that  if  they  wanted 
'o  be  men  and  *omen  they  must  tlrst  love 
themselves.  ""Jesus  Is  not  coming  to  Marks 
to  deliver  anyone  '  he  shouted  "If  you  get 
out  of  your  n>ess  it  is  l)ecause  you  love  vour- 
self." 

HiANTvtii-v     VWH    OvrR     Group    Trixs 

CoNOHcss 

B^  Rontkld  Surroi  ^ 

The  iiainjiun  of  the  Districts  Welfare 
Rights  Alliance  told  Congress  and  the  Dis- 
'ru'.  Government  yesterday  that  "your 
pldnt.iuon  boss  davs  are  over  " 

Mrs.  Etta  Horn  outepoken  allla»ce  chair- 
man. warne<l  the  .Senate  DC  .ApprOprlatlon.s 
subcommittee  'We  are  telling  you  to  mo\e 
over  or  we  will  move  over  ycu." 

Mrs.  Horn  also  served  notice  that  the  al- 
liance would  meet  with  Mavor  Walter  E. 
W  shington  >,n  Monday  to  determine  if  he  is 
for  the  people  or  Just  another  Uncle  Tom 
on  your  plant.itlon   ' 

She  said  the  alliance  demands  .idequate 
weliare  payments  ro  meet  U'68  Iwxi  and  rent 
prices  and  other  payments  amounting  to  100 
[  iTcenr     Ji   -his  veir  s  cost   of  living 

Mrs  Horn's  p^isltlon  w.s  supported  m 
earlier  testimony  bv  Mrs.  Wayne  Gov.  chair- 
man of  the  DC.  Public  Welf.ire  Advisory 
Council,  who  cntlclzed  the  city  government's 
proposal  to  bring  welfare  payments  to  70 
percent  of  the  cost  of  living,  compared  to 
a   requirement   that   they  be  at   100   percent. 

CIT!f.,    sURVF.Y    OF    COSTS 

Mrs  Coy  disclosed  that  the  council  has 
just  completed  a  survav  .if  seven  census 
tracts  which  sho\\-ed  th.it  h5  percent  ot  the 
ald-to-dependent-childrtn  recipients  sur- 
\eyed  live  in  subskindard  housing,  but  pay 
35  percent  more  than  they  are  .illowed  :or 
rent  under  welfare 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  testimony 
from  Donald  R.  Crone,  vice  president  of  the 
DC  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations,  op- 
posing any  increased  .ippr'ipriatlons  to  sup- 
port "the  endless  growth  of  welfare""  »nd 
urging  that  youths  be  required  to  pay  cash 
ff>T  recreation  facilities. 

CRITICAL     or     SIZE 

Crone  was  critical  of  the  fact  that  some 
33  000  to  40.000  persons  receive  welfare  and 
that  about  4.000  persons  are  engaged  in  city 
government  welfare  work.  Crone  noted  that 
this  number  of  workers  "exceeds  the  number 
of   police    I  authorized  strength.   3.100). 

Crone  .md  John  Zolyak.  an  official  of  the 
Washington  Federation  of  Business  Associa- 
tion.s.  Inc  .  complained  about  proposed  in- 
creases in  taxes  and  federal  borrowing,  con- 
tending businessmen  and  residents  could  not 
stand   added   increases 

But  Sen  William  Proxmire.  D-Wls..  acting 
chairman,    told    the   two    that    the   city    has 
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problems  that  will  require  substiintial  fuiul- 
ing  and  that  "If  we  neglect  welfare,  we  .i'.- 
likely  going  to  have  all  kinds  of  problem.- 

Reading  from  a  report  Prnxmirc  noted 
that  in  1967.  District  rfsKleP.l-s  and  Inislnes.'- 
men  had  a  relatively  sin. ill  tax  burden  cuin- 
par?d  to  21  major  US.  cities. 

Among  these  21.  the  District  t^ixpayer  bur- 
den ranked  17th  among  families  with  $5  uoo 
incomes.  15th  among  lamilles  with  $75<i(i 
incomes;  14th  among  families  with  ilOdim 
•  md  ath  among  lamilles  with  $15  000  Pnx 
mire  said 

I  From   the  Evening  Star    W.tshlngtoii    D  ( 
M.iy  2.  1968  | 
HtcH  Court  Told  Mariheks  C>)Uld  Drain 
District  of  Coi.i.mbia   Welfart 

1  By    John    Fi.tlkai 

The  District  go; eminent  has  warned  the 
.Supreme  Court  that  the  city  may  have  ;o 
provide  support  for  thousands  of  partlclp.uit> 
in  the  P<X)r  Pec>ple"s  Campiaign  if  tlie  citv 
one-year  residency  requirement  for  welL-.n 
IS  struck  down 

.■\.ssT.  Corporation  Counsel  Richard  W  U.i:- 
lon  yesterday  told  the  court  tlie  demonstr.  ■ 
t  Ts  would  qualify  for  welfare  under  !l!. 
terms  of  tlie  decision  of  the  lliree-judge  D;-- 
irict  Court  panel  that  called  the  residen.  . 
requirement  unconstitutional 

Baj-ton  said  that  because  the  demonstra- 
tors will  be  physically  present  in  the  rit', 
with  an  intention  to  remain  inde.iiiitely  the-. 
can  apply  to  tlie  Wei;., re  Deu.irtmcnl  ;  r 
support. 

"That  would  open  the  dr.uii  .md  pull  ;  h. 
plug  out  of  the  hscal  bathtub  and  then  there 
would  l)e  no  money  for  the  jirogram  lor  ili'- 
rest  ol   the  year."'  said  Barton 

Disinct  welfare  officials,  meanwhile,  wen 
urited  today  to  help  leed  the  tlemonstratt  :> 
by  tuppin<  .1  never-used  source  of  leder,  1 
funds. 

Ralph  D  Kertig.  .i  candidate  tor  nation.;! 
convention  delegate  on  the  pro-Kenned-, 
slate  m  ruesd.iy"s  District  Democratic  pri- 
mary, called  on  District  Welfare  Dlrecti  r 
Winilred  G.  Thompson  to  take  iirmiedl.i!' 
action  ■  to  vibtain  the  food  assistance. 

He  expl. lined  that  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  as  amended  last  December,  provides 
a  $25  million  fund  to  be  used  in  cases  where 
local  welfare  directors  certlfv  that  person- 
in  their  jurisdictions  are  not  adequately  fed 

Fertlg  is  a  .social  work  consultant  and 
lormer  executive  director  of  the  Washington 
Welf.ire  Association  and  Soutlieast   House 

TWO    STATES    IN    APPEAL 

The    Supreme    Court    lieard    the   District 
detense  of  its  law  yesterday  .iloui;  with  ap- 
peals   from    Pennsylvania   and    Connecticr 
where  lower  courts  have  struck  down  simil.ir 
residency  requirements. 

Peter  S.  Smith,  attorney  lor  the  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  in  Washington,  .said  the 
lacts  do  not  support  the  "^ut  teellng  that  one 
has  that  people  are  running  .iround  the 
country  seeking  welfare  assistance."" 

Arfuing  I  n  belialf  of  tour  women  who 
challenged  the  DC.  rule.  Smith  argued  th.a 
it  \  lolates  a  poor  persons  right  to  travel 
and  other  basic  rights  tjuaranteed  by  the 
14th  .'\mendmenl"s  clause  requlnnc;  equal 
protection  under  the  law. 

District  ofnclals  said  they  experienced  iij 
deluge  of  welfare  applicants  alter  they 
.stopped  enforcing  the  requirement  last  De- 
cember, in  the  aftermath  of  the  District 
Court  panel's  decision. 

Several  of  the  justices.  Including  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall,  closely  questioned  Bar- 
ton and  attorneys  defending  the  state  laws. 
.Marshall  referred  twice  to  :aws  which  "fence 
out  the  poor.  " 

Forty-six  states  have  residency  require- 
ments on  at  least  one  category  of  welfare  aid 
Washington  has  one-year  requirements  on  .ill 
categories. 
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CITt  s  HAsIS  loR  RllES 

Barum  said  tlu.t  arguments  supporting  rhe 
ijnstitutlon.illtv  of  tlie  rules  rest  on  the 
need  "to  protect  tlie  public  lisc  i  treasury  » ."" 
the  need  lor  government  to  prevent  a  chance 
■  .,r  iraudulent  apphcfctions.  .iiid  on  the  :id- 
luinistratlve  convenience  ol  bems;  able  to 
predict  how  many  applicants  'here  will  be  in 

i,'i\en  period 

It  .1  jurisdiction  has  reason, ible  crounds  lor 
the  rule,  he  added,  courts  vluniKt  imt  scniti- 
•  r.^e   it   too   closely 

Francis  J  .M:i'-Grepor  issistar.t  attorney 
i;enerHl  of  Coiiaeftuut  ..rtjued  that  .i  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  ending  the  residency 
statutes  would  itiimediately  torce  st:ites 
which  have  rel;itively  hinh  welfare  payments 
i:i  reduce  them 

-There  will  be  .i  rush  by  the  -fates  to  see 
who  can  reach  the  lowest  common 
denominator,"  lie  said 

William  C  .Sennett.  attorney  ireneral  uf 
I'enn.svlvanla.  .-.aid  his  state's  lav^'  \va.s  differ- 
ent from  Washington's  because  :t  provided 
tor  ininiedi.it"  niedicrl  .-.ire  ..nd  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  thus  did  not  auto- 
Miaticallv  penalise  •r,T\eIers 

Pennsvlvania.  he  -aid  would  have  to  '-e 
■inlected  from  a.ny  -ul.-t  -iitl  il  mtlow  of  the 
ititligent 

■Are  vou  .itraid  ol  a  march  -n  Harrlstaurg?" 
ouipped  Justice  Marsh.tU 

(.ROrPS     ATTACK     RTlt 

Also  yesterday  the  National  Conference  r^f 
C.itholic  Charities  joined  other  religious  and 
•'liaritable  orcaiilza ttons  m  liling  briefs  with 
the  Supreme  Court  nttacklug  the  residence 
requirements 

The  Catholic  Charities  position,  issued  in 
Washington,  declares  that  the  5th  and  14th 
Amendments  to  the  &mstltutlon  are  violated 
hv  rulings  on  residence  as  ,i  prerequisite  for 
federal  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

The  statement  also  liolds  tliat  denial  of 
-uch  relief  imposes  an  unconstitutional 
restriction  on  the  freedom  to  tr.tvel, 

Other  agencies  hling  similar  briefs  with 
the  Supreme  Court  include  the  American 
Jewi.-.h  Congress,  the  Cinincil  of  Jewish  Fed- 
erations and  Welfare  Funds  Inc  ,  the  Nation- 
,,1  Council  of  Churches,  the  Scholarship,  Edxi- 
lation  and  Defense  Fund  for  Social  Equalitv 
Inc..  and  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian   .Association 

r<f>MlriMFI       Dl-iTFICT     ot     Colt-MBTA     AtOFS 

Taik      Vomntffrs   c;iar   for   March 
I  Bv  Paul  Hathawiiv  ' 

Two  of  Mavor  Wi'.lter  K  Washington's  top 
aides  met  with  black  [xiwer  militant  Stokely 
Ciirmiciiael  on  Wednesdav  night  m  what  was 
described  as  .m  ;nf(>rmal  discussion  of  mutual 
interest. 

Sources  'Oiitirnied  vesterdav  that  Car- 
michael  met  with  Corporation  Counsel  Char- 
les T.  Duncan  .md  .Julian  R  Dr.en.s.  dfrector 
of  citv  licenses  :ind  inspections,  and  the 
mavor's  chief  trotibleshocter 

The  session,  lasting  abotit  three  hours,  was 
!;eld  at  Duncan's  liome  Sources  said  it  was 
the  first  "dinlocue'"  between  !i2h  officials  of 
the  city  government  ,.nci  rarmi:hael  since 
he  est/bl:.sh£d  residence  iti  M-.e  District  last 
vear. 

The  'ources  said  the  discussion  ro-.ered 
Carmiohael's  activities,  the  .urns  ol  the  new 
city  eovernment.  the  comin<j  Poor  Pecple"s 
C.impaign  and  urban  problems  m  general , 

The  principals  involved  liad   i.o  comment 

Meanwhile,  the  1.800-memher  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  National  ,\ssorintion  of  So- 
cial Workers  set  up  shop  vesterdav  to  throw 
its  full  wemht  behiPd  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign. 

More  than  400  professional  and  lav  volun- 
teers met  ;'t  the  Mount  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  in  two  separate  meetings,  one  'o  lay 
plans  to  operate  centers  fcr  children  and  the 
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elderly  in  the  <  amij.iign,  and  the  other  to  dis- 
cuss the  most  etlertive  metlKxi  of  explain- 
ing to  the  commup.itv  tlie  meanint;  of  ilie 
campaign. 

The  meeting,  which  broke  up  mto  work- 
shops, also  discussed  piaiis  lor  >upF)<irting  a 
Mothers'  Day  march  through  Wasliington's 
ghettos  next  Sunday. 

The  Rev.  Jefferson  Rogers,  president  of  the 
Wftshington  office  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  which  will  syionsor 
the  campaign,  told  those  meeting  nn  care  lor 
the  children  and  the  elderly  that  ilie  cam- 
paign will  be  "a  confrontation  where  we  will 
try  to  create  a  language  ol  t!ie  gut  for  all 
people  to  understand,  a  language  that  will 
say  to  all  America  that  this  trouble  must  be 
dealt  with  in  something  other  than  words" 

Pay  ZIgmund.  coordin.itor  of  the  direct 
services  part  of  the  campaign  tor  NASW,  .--aid 
that  a  Social  Services  Committee  would  ^et 
up  a  day  care  center  which  would  operate  on 
a  24-hour-a-day  basis 

She  said  that  the  children's  accommoda- 
tions will  be  set  up  to  handle  .'JO  children 
originally,  but  that  it  can  be  expanded  if 
more  come 

She  .said  accommodations  .dso  would  be 
established  for  elderly  jiersons  who  are  un- 
able to  particip.ite  in  (iemonstratlons  cverv 
day. 

All  direct  services,  said  Miss  Zigmund  will 
be  located  in  the  "Citv  of  Hope  "'  llie  sli.mty- 
town  which  the  demonstr.itors  will  build 
somewhere  in  the  Wasiiington  area 

The  committee  also  will  maint.ain  i  i<er- 
sonal  counseling  service  lor  the  deiuon- 
strators.  said  Miss  Zigmund. 

WILL    ADDRESS    CROfPS 

Mrs.  Sanjuan  "W.  Barnes,  coordinator  of 
the  educational  resources  section,  said  teams 
of  social  workers  will  be  formed  to  speak  be- 
fore churches,  social  agencies,  civic  groups 
and  schools  on  the  campaign  issues, 

"We  will  try  to  explain  the  whole  cycle  of 
poverty  and  why  the  success  of  the  cnmpalgn 
has  meaning  cen  to  the  middle-class  com- 
munity." she  said, 

"We  feel  the  public  has  to  understand 
what  the  campaign  is  about." 

The  issues  the  social  workers  will  discuss 
are  education,  employment,  housing  ,.nd  in- 
come maintenance 

Charles  Cheng,  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Teachers  Union,  told  the  meeting  that 
Freedom  Schools  would  be  established  :or 
the  demonstrators 

"We  are  hoping  to  conduct  revolutionary 
schools  where  they  will  not  just  hear  what 
they  hear  in  a  regular  school  but  more  about 
what  democracy  can  mean,"  said  Clieng 

MOTHERS'    march 

Mrs,  Catherine  Jermany,  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  urged  the  social 
workers  at  the  meeting  to  give  their  full  sup- 
port to  the  Mothers'  March,  which  will  be 
led  by  the  widow  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr, 

"We  feel  that  welfare  in  its  present  form  is 
a  fratid  against  the  recipients  ,and  the  entire 
tax-paying  public,"  said  Mrs,  Jermany 

IFYom  the  Evening  Star   (Washington,  DC.i 
May  ?.  19681 

Humphrey   Proclaims   Himsei  f    a     SofL 
Brother" 

Philadelphia,- -Vice  President  Hubert  H 
Humphrey,  proclaiming  Iv.mself  •  ^otil 
brother"  "in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  lias 
called  for  a  "new  and  complete  national 
commitment  to  human  rights,' 

The  Nice  president,  seeking  -he  Democratir 
presidential  nomination.  vesterdav  'old 
wildly  cheering  delegates  to  -he  ;i8th  quad- 
rennial session  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  that  he  would  work  "to 
meet,  and  to  meet  now.  the  hard,  tjugh 
oroblems     two     centuries    of     the     indecent 
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denial  of  human  equality  in  this  country  has 
created  " 

Saving  liunian  lights  .itid  peace  are  the 
"central  issues  of  our  times."  Humphrey  was 
interrupted  4n  times  by  applause  ironi  ihe 
.''i.uno  persons  m  the  new  .Spectrum  sports 
stadium 

ON      ro     OHIO     TODAY 

Humphrev  takes  his  campaign  today  to 
Kent  Ohio,  ills  first  appearance  iii  that  state 
where  lie  will  speak  at  Kent  State  Unuersity 
Tonight  he  speaks  at  a  ,Tackson-,1et!erM,ii  dav 
dinner   near  .^kron, 

Humphrev  did  not  cancel  his  Ohi-  'riii 
despite  his  wife  Muriel's  illne.ss,  but  lie  did 
delav  ins  appearance  here  last   night 

He  said  it  was  "high  time  for  the  great 
working  majority  of  Americans  wiio  do  be- 
lieve deeplv  in  each  other  to  sav  so  .ind 
to  let  .lur  \oices  lie  licard  al)"\f  iliose  who 
teach  diMsions,  wlio  preadi  desp.ilr  .md 
(iestructlon,  ,;nd  '.vho  prophesy  cliaos  and 
catastrophe  " 

He  recalled  ih..t  he  led  the  light  for  a  <ivll 
riglits  plank  m  the  194R  Democratic  party 
lilatform  and  saui  that  20  \ears  later  "we 
know  we  liaven't  done  our  job  well  l)iit 
most  of  us  are  -rving  mighty  h.ird  now  to 
do  It   right  ' 

HFSPFlT     OF     NUr.HBORS 

■\Ve  have  civil  rights  tfxiay  tliat  tlie 
courts  will  protect,"  lie  said,  '  l)rit  so  much 
less  <  an  even  yet  be  said  of  nunian  right,s-- 
which  depend'  on  the  respect  of  neighbors 
and  .ire  real  onlv  in  terms  of  the  self-respect 
,.f  'he  mdividu.U 

■  I  <(>unt  fhi-;  ,il'-<ng  with  peace,  the  cen- 
tral issue  of  our  times  I  expect,  in  the 
months  .ihead,  to  contribute  tlie  Ijest  that  is 
in  me  to  the  formulation-  through  democ- 
racy's essential  process— of  a  new  and  com- 
plete national  commitment  to  lium.in  rights 
to  meet,  and  t^i  meet  now,  the  liard  tough 
problems  two  centuries  of  tlie  indecent 
denial  of  human  eqviality  in  tlus  (  lAintry  has 
( reated  " 

lAAl.IFICATIO.NS     oN     HforFRS 

The  vice  president  said,  however  that 
meeting  the  rights  problems  al.so  means 
dealing  squarelv  and  effectively  with  those 
v.-ho  defeat  their  own  cause  by  violence  and 
riots  and  civil  disorders  -for  thev  undermine 
the  determined  efforts  of  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  hardest  to  in, ike  equ.il  rights  into 
equal   results  ' 
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Kvening   Star,   W: 
May   1,   lft68 

Poor    .Mari  h    Aidf    I.s    Hfi.d    as    Dfsfrtfr 

Baltimore  — 11. e  F.ev  .lames  W  Webb  II, 
,1  field  secretary  u-r  the  .-southern  Cliri.^ti.in 
Leadership  Conference  who  came  to  Baiti- 
more  to  organize  the  P(x.ir  People's  Campaign, 
faces  military  '  harges  of  l)eing  a  Marine  c  rps 
deserter, 

Edwin  H  rully,  .igent  m  ■  h  irge  of  the 
Baltimore  FBI  ollice,  .-aid  Webb  was  arrested 
o.-  -wo  a2ents  at  the  Baltimore  .SCLC  head- 
quarters Military  police  took  him  to  Ft 
\:eade.  Ma  .  for  confinement 

Tully  said  Webb  w.is  listed  as  a  deserter 
from  Camp  Lejeune,  NC    on  Sept.  17.  1967. 

Tully  said  Webb's  name  was  on  a  circular 
issued  to  all  FBI  bureaus. 

Webb  had  arrived  in  Baltimore  .-.bout  .. 
month  ago  to  lielp  organize  the  area  for  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign 

A  -.olunteer  worker  at  the  local  SCI^'  -fticc 
-aid  Webb's  mi.ssion  was  to  involve  Baltimor- 
eans  in  the  March  and  to  ready  Baltimore 
as  a  staging  area  for  demoi-strators  ,irrr.ing 
from  northwestern  cities 

The  vtiluntser  worker  s.iid  Welib,  who  nas 
■oeen  with  the  civil  rights  group  M". -c  1902. 
is  one  of  two  field  secretaries  en  its  st.ifT. 

Webb,  a  Negri,  is  repcriedlv  .in  ordained 
ininister  but  h's  religion  was  not  immediatelv 
determined  Tuliv  --aid  Webb  gave  !;is  ase  as 
I'J. 
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[From   the  Evening  Sur    Washington    DC. 

May  5.   19«8| 

Pride     WnRKtR    Charged    in    Liauoii    Storz 

Slating 

A  29-year-nlcl  man  identlfted  by  police  aa 
a  Pride  Inc  .  worker  was  arrested  list  night 
and  charged  with  the  fatal  shooting  an  Tues- 
day of  a  Northwest  Washington  liquor  store 
ownej". 

Erne>it  M  Greely.  who  lives  in  the  300  block 
of  T  Street  NW.  was  arrested  at  his  home 
about  7  pm.  by  homicide  squad  detectives. 
Police  said  he  offered  no  resistance 

He  was  arrested  under  a  U  S  commission- 
er s  warrant  i'harg;mg  him  with  first  degree 
murder  in  the  shooting  late  Tuesday  after- 
noon of  Benjamin  Brown,  58.  owner  of  the 
Ser. ice  Liquor  Store  at   1100  9th  St    NW 

Brown,  whu  had  reopened  his  business  sev- 
eral days  earlier,  after  it  was  hDoted  during 
the  r'.utlng  last  month,  wis  killed  by  a  single 
shot  The  gunman  had  burst  into  the  store 
with  a  group  of  about  15  people 

Witnesses  told  police  the  crowd,  mostly 
youths,  first  ordered  soft  drinks  and  then 
began  grabbing  bottles  from  the  stores 
shelves. 

Suddenly  ime  man  reached  over  the  cash 
rwf.stet  And  began  banging  its  keys  in  an 
.iLtempt  lo  open  it.  When  Brown  ordered  him 
to  move  away,  the  man  drew  a  gun.  witnesses 
said. 

Seeing  the  gun.  Brown  reached  .'or  the  pis- 
tol he  icept  under  the  counter  He  was  shot 
in  the  chest  .is  he  grasped  the  pistol.  Brown 
got.  off  twi^  wild  shots. 

The  slain  liquor  store  owner  who  lived  at 
1900  LyttonMViUe  Road.  Sliver  Spring,  had 
waited  about  three  weeks  after  the  not  be- 
fore reopening  his  store  and  then  liad  only 
partially  restocked  it 

LOOTERS  STRIPPED  STORE 

Looters  had  broken  all  the  windows  in  the 
store  and  left  only  a  few  bottles  of  cheap 
wine  Friends  said  Brown,  who  had  run  the 
store  fur  more  than  25  year^.  had  not  decided 
whether  to  keep   it  open  permanentlv 

His  elder  brother  Louis  died  in  1964  after 
being  shot  by  a  gunman  in  the  liquor  sti;ire 
h9  operated  at  1432  New  Jersey  Ave.  NW 
about  a  h.ilf  mile  fn.im  Benjamin  Brown's 
store  The  gvinman  was  later  ^oavlLted  of 
murder. 

Greely  was  being  held  last  tught  without 
bond  m  the  lentral  cellblock  a  police  head- 
qu.irters 

.\  Pride  official  confirmed  that  Oreely 
W'>rlcfa  .'or  t.he  pioneering  work-training  pro- 
gram for  youth. 

He  said  a  check  was  being  made  of  Greely's 
work  record  to  see  'if  he  was  on  tJie  Job  dur- 
ing the  time  and  dav  in  question  " 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

HON.  STROM  THUR.MOND 

►     50VTH    C\ROLr.  \ 
IN    THK   ^EN.M-E  OF  THE  UNUED  :3T.'VTES 

Mi-itidau    May  6    196S 

Mr    THURMOND    Mr    President,  the 

pei;)ple  oi  South  Carolina  are  now  under- 
goins;  a  campai-n  of  hara.ssment  aimed 
at  the  disruption  of  the  public  school  .sys- 
tem m  our  State  Community  after  com- 
munit.v  has  been  informed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  the  freedom  of  choice  attend- 
ance plans  are  not  acceptable. 

The  foal  of  HEW  in  the.se  cases  Is  not 
the  furtherance  of  quality  education,  but 
racial  integration  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

The  State  newspaper,  of  Columbia. 
S  C  .  sums  up  the  problem  succinctly  in 


EXTE.VSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

an     editorial      entitled        Freedom      of 
Choice.  ■  publl-shed  on  April  25.  1968: 

In  short,  the  mutual  iwceptance  of  p.irtlal 
integration  by  both  the  white  folk  and  the 
black  folk  of  a  community  Is  not  acceptable 
to  HEW  Freedom  of  choice  Is  permissible  only 
when  the  choice  leads  directly  to  the  full- 
scale  mixing  that  obsesses  the  W.ushlngton 
bureaucracy  now  guiding  the  destinies  of  all 
Americans. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  i^dl- 
torial  bf  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  H>'- 
rnark.^ 

There  bewm  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows- 

Freedom  or  Choice 

It  18  about  time  for  South  Carolinians,  for 
Southerners,  for  .\merlcans  to  realize  that  the 
dictatorial  Democrats  nf  ihe  Johnson  admin- 
istration are  determined  to  Impose  THEIR 
version  o{  Integratli.in  up<:in  the  who'.e  na- 
tion— regardless  of  the  wishes  of  white  peo- 
ple or  black  people. 

The  latest  and  most  flagrant  proof  of  that 
attitude  is  immediately  at  hand.  The  Colum- 
bia city  school  system,  which  has  mad«  a 
continuing  .ind  conscientious  effort  to  com- 
ply with  federal  laws  on  desegregation.  Is 
faced  with  a  withholding  of  federal  funds  be- 
cause the  pace  of  Integration  doesn't  satisfy 
Peter  Libassl,  the  ranking  race-mixed  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
r,ue 

.Mind  you.  the  schools  .ire  NOT  In  defiance 
of  any  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
The  schools  are  NOT  In  violation  of  any  op- 
erating federal  court  decree  It  Ls  simply 
that  the  bureaucratic  despots  of  HEW  irc 
not  satisfied  wltli  the  degree  of  race-mixing 
being  .iccompllshed  through  the  freedom  of 
choice  pattern  which  DOES  comply  with 
the  law 

To  Llbajssl  and  his  coercive  cohorts  of  HEW. 
education  la  not  the  primary  goal  of  Ameri- 
can schools.  The  s'ngle  over-rldlng  aim  of 
HEW  under  the  Johnson  administration  is 
integration  of  the  r.ices.  Time  and  again, 
ofHcials  at  HEW  have  admitted  publicly  that 
the  wishes  of  school  patrons  .md  school  pu- 
pils are  of  no  consequence  whatever  unless 
the  cause  of  complete  integration  Is  fur- 
thered. 

In  short,  the  mutual  acceptance  of  partial 
integration  by  both  the  white  folk  and  the 
black  fo.k  of  a  t-ommunUy  is  not  acceptable 
to  HEW.  Freedom  -f  choice  is  permissible 
only  when  the  choice  leads  dlrectlv  to  the 
fuil-scale  mixing  that  obsesses  the  W.\j>h- 
ington  bvueaucracy  ntw  guiding  the  destinies 
of  all  .Amer'.cani 

L'nder  these  circumstances,  the  term  'free- 
dom nf  choice  "  U  a  fraud  and  a  farce  There 
s  no  freediim  where  only  one  choice  is  avail- 
.ible  And  where  there  is  :io  freedom,  tyranny 
reigns — as  is  rnpidl>  coming  to  be  the  case 
:n  tne  public  school  synems  of  .\merica. 

The  American  people,  bound  down  by 
bureaucratic  regulations  and  hounded  by 
t^reauoratlc  Interpretations  of  the  law,  have 
only  one  real  freedom  of  choice — that  of  the 
ballot 

Come  November.  Americans  will  have  their 
rhanee  to  decide  matters,  to  determine 
whether  W.<ishiiigton  will  continue  to  con- 
trol the  affairs  jf  their  schools  and  their 
children 

If  »hey  want  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
dictation,  all  they  need  do  Is  to  perpetuate 
the  Deni'icratlc  Partv  In  power  The  prospect 
of  Hubert  Humphrey  or  Bobby  Kennedy  or 
Eu^;eue  McCarthy  as  President  of  the  United 
States  gives  promise  uf  more  socialistic  regi- 
mentation, more  centralisation,  more  bu- 
reaucratic meddling  from  Washington 

While  there  is  still  freedom  to  vote,  Ameri- 
cans had  belter  take  advantage  of  that 
remaining  Ubertv  a;id  sweep  the  despots  out 
of   Washington — NOW! 


Man 
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USING   SCIENTIFIC   METHODS   T(^ 
PUT     FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN   IHE  HOI-.<E  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Monday,  May  t>    1968 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  nn  Frldav. 
.April  2(^  I  !iad  the  privilege  nf  attendii  _■ 
a  conference  for  Kovornment  and  bu-i- 
:ifs,-i  leaders  m  my  own  C.inL'ies.sioii.il 
District,  th"  33d.  which  pointed  out  the 
progress  made  by  tlie  San  BernardiiM 
aiea'.s  uiiittd  Ciimmunity  .serMce^;  i)::i';. 
ities  project.  The  project,  which  beuif; 
almost  2  years  ago.  was  a  pioneerine  ri- 
fort  to  develop  sliort-  and  long-raiu'. 
plarming  tii  cope  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  a  nine-comnuini' 
area  with  a  population  of  approximati-: . 
256.000  Til''  study  was  .spearheaded  : 
the  Planninr  Division  of  United  Con.- 
muMitv  Sei'.ice.  UCS.  an  area  fund- 
raising  and  liJannint;  atiency  serving  tl._' 
nine  communities  of  .'^an  Beriiardin  ' 
Colton.  Rialto.  Bloomintrton.  Cre.«;t  Fo: 
est.  Crestline,  Grand  Terrace,  Lon  • 
Linda,  and  Hitihland.  Calif. 

THW  Systems  Group,  a  princii)al  con- 
tractor in  the  U.S.  mi.ssile  and  spac'' 
proL'ram.  designed  a  resource  manat't 
ment  sv.stems  teclinique  for  the  pro.uc 
Tile  s-^vvices  of  three  TRW  prnicssion.n 
with  backgrounds  in  socioIoRy.  econon> 
ics,  and  sy.«tems  manatrement  were  do- 
nated to  conceive,  plan,  and  assist  in  the 
implementiition  of  this  year-long  proitc 
to  identify,  develop,  and  prioritize  pro- 
grams to  resolve  the  area's  social  prob- 
lem. Over  400  volunteers,  representlr.  ■ 
all  ethnic,  socioeconomic,  and  orpanua- 
tlon  segments  of  the  community,  con- 
tributed 10.000  man-hours  to  the  ;i::- 
onties  project. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  >ystem 
apjjroach  has  been  .ipplied  in  a  progran; 
to  meet  total  community  needs.  The  San 
Bernardino  area's  united  communitv 
services  priorities  project  is  rapidly  bl- 
ooming a  national  model  and  :s  provii;- 
that  the  orderly  and  .sophisticated  metl:- 
ods  of  the  space  ace  are  a  \ast  impio\t  - 
ment  over  the  vasue  '.guesses,  vesttci 
interests,  and  excessive  emotion  that 
control  so  many  attempts  at  community 
social  plannmc. 

Indicative  of  the  .success  of  the  project 
is  the  contribution  of  S29.000  by  local 
businessmen  to  continue  consultation 
services  from  TRW  as  the  pro.iect  move- 
into  the  implemt  ntation  stape 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  San  Bei- 
nardino  attorney.  Robert  V.  Fnllerton, 
who  .serves  as  volunteer  ciianman  of  the 
united  community  services  plannin- 
division.  and  four  subcommittee  chair- 
men, Aim  Ivey,  Ernest  Martin.  John 
Wins,  and  John  Hawley,  four  urgent 
community  problems  were  identified 
Pro:;rams  for  their  resolution  are  nov 
beinu  refined  and  implemented  with  tlu- 
aid  of  systems  tcchnoloey. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fac 
that  this  project  can  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  of  the  kind  of 
social  planning  that  can  be  handleci 
most  efTectuely  at  the  local  level  and 
that  depends  primarily  on  resources  from 
the   private   sector    for    its   succe.ss.    .All 


persons  involved  in  the  San  Bernardino 
.trea's  united  community  services  prior- 
ities project  arc  to  be  complimented  for 
pioneering  in  the  development  of  an 
orderly,  local,  and  workable  .system  for 
(omtfiunity  social  planning. 


LOCK  .AND  DAM  NAME  SHOULD 
HONOR    PIONEER    RIVER   MEN 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

"f    "KLAHi'MA 

IN  Tin,  hou.se  of  REI-'RE.SENTATIVES 
Mnnday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.--^tute  of  Oklahoma,  which  it  is  my  privi- 
[I'f.c  to  represent  in  this  body,  is  a  rela- 
'uely  new  State,  but  it  has  a  long  and 
;ascinatiny;  history. 

Today.  I  am  joining  the  Legislature  of 
:he  State  of  Oklahoma  and  many  of  the 
.states  Icadins  citizens  in  asking  the 
Congress  to  take  note  of  one  of  the  high 
points  of  the  early  history  of  that  part 
'I  the  United  States  which  is  now  Okla- 
:.oma. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
name  lock  and  dam  No.  17  on  the  Verdi- 
^'lis  River  in  Oklahoma  the  Chouteau 
lock  and  dam  I  liave  here  Enrolled 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  586  of  the 
Oklalioma  State  Legislature,  which  re- 
liuests  this  name  change,  and  I  would 
like  to  liave  this  resolution  appear  in  the 
He  CORD.  In  my  office  I  have  a  great  many 
.titers  and  resolutions  from  civil  orga- 
:u/.ations,  and  "they  are  unanimously  in 
:avor  of  this  name  change. 

Lock  and  dam  No.  17  on  the  Verdigris 
.>  under  construction,  and  is  part  of  the 
-leat  Arkan.sas  River  navigation  project. 
In  the  early  1800's,  Maj.  Jean  Pierre 
f^houteau  and  his  son.  Col.  Auguste  P. 
I'iiouteau.  came  into  this  part  of  what  is 
now  Oklahoma  and  constructed  a  com- 
plete shtjnard  at  the  falls  of  the  Verdi- 
;:ris  near  the  site  (.if  lock  and  dam  No.  17. 
.At  this  slapyard  they  built  large  keel 
Doats  used  to  transport  liides  and  pro- 
duce down  the  Verdigris  and  Arkansas 
Rivers  into  the  Mississippi,  and  on  to  the 
booming  New  Orleans  market. 

In  1970,  the  Arkansas-Verdigris  Water- 
way will  be  open  to  commercial  naviga- 
tion again  fo;  the  first  time  in  nearly  100 
vt'ars.  It  seems  only  fitting  that  one  of 
the  great  structures  which  will  make  this 
navigation  possible  .should  be  dedicated 
fo  the  men.ory  of  the  two  men  who  first 
-aw  and  u.sed  the  shipping  potential  of 
these  rivers. 
Enrolled  l^casE  Con<  i-rrent  Resoll-tion 

586 
.A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  introduce  loeislation  which  will 
result  in  an  titftclal  designation  of  a  certain 
lock  ;ind  dam  or.  the  Verdigris  River  under 
construction  near  Okay,  ,^s  p.irt  of  the  Ar- 
kansa.s  River  navigation  proiect,  as  "Chou- 
teau Lock  and  Dam  ":  and  directing  dls- 
Tibution  I 

Whereas,  the  .Arkansas  River  Navigation 
Project  that  is  presently  being  constructed 
by  the  Tul.=  a  District  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Engl- 
::eers  .'or  the  purpose  jf  barge  navigation  of 
•he  Verdigris,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  Riv- 
'T"  [ind  which  operation  w-lll  require  the  con- 
t.-i'.ctlon  of  a  number  of  locks  and  dams;  and 
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Whereas,  it  requires  legislation  by  Congress 
to  rename  a  lock  and  dam.  and  Ij<H-k  and 
Dam  No.  17.  tour  miles  northwest  (f  Okay  on 
the  Verdigris  River  in  Wagoner  County,  lias 
not  yet  been  ;o  designated  by  Congress:   .md 

Whereas,  Col.  .Atiguste  P.  Chouteau  built 
a  complete  shipyard  at  the  falls  of  the  Verdi- 
gris River  near  the  location  of  this  lock  and 
uam  and  for  the  construction  of  large  keel 
boats  to  transport  hides  .md  produce  down 
the  Virdlgrls,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
to  the  New  Orleans  market  that  readied  max- 
imum shipment   early   :n   18i;4:    and 

Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Englneer.s  lia.s  writ- 
ten a  letter  stating  that  they  h.ive  no  ubjec- 
tion  to  such  designation  by  Congress  and  leel 
that  In  considering  the  known  lilstory  of  the 
area  that  the  name  •Chouteau  Lock  and 
D.im"  V)e  an  appropri.Ue  name. 

Sow.  therefore,  be  '.t  rfohrd  by  the  Ho\iso 
of  Representatives  of  tlie  second  .session  nf 
•.he  thirty-tirst  Oklahom.i  Legislature,  the 
.Semite  concurring  therein: 

.Section  1.  That  members  uf  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation  introduce  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the'  United  .States 
officially  designating  Lock  and  Uam  No  17. 
now  under  con.struction  on  the  Verdigris 
River  as  a  part  of  the  .Arkansas  Hiver  Naviga- 
tion Project,  as  "Chouteau  Lock  ;md  Dam" 
to  honor  the  family  who  vlsloned  the  feasi- 
bility of  navigation  of  these  stream.s  for 
commercial  purposes  .md  brought  it  to  irui- 
tlon. 

.Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  .'oples 
if  tills  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  shall  be  ijrep.ired  :or  ,md  sent 
to  C.  E.  Chouteau.  Oklahom;i  City,  Oklahom.i. 
and  other  known  descer.dants  of  Jean  Pierre 
Chouteau   and   Col.   .Auguste  P.  Chouteau. 

-Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the   nth  day  of  April,   196B. 

Hex  Privett. 
.'Speaker  of  the  //ou.sr  ai  lirp  i  '.rrHativc^- 

Adopted  by  the  .Scn.ite  t!ie  17th  day  of 
April,  1968. 

.\NTH0.VY    M.    MaSSAD, 

Actnig  President  of  the  Senate. 


STATE  OF  ISRAEL  CELEBRATES 
20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  and  freedom-loving 
people  the  world  over  in  saying  "mazel- 
tov,"  congratulations  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael on  the  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  20  short  years  of  her  existence 
as  a  free  state.  Israel  has  become  a  model 
of  stability,  prosperity,  and  in'oprcss. 
Against  seemingly  insurmountable  odds, 
and  in  the  face  of  constant  danger  from 
hostile  neighbors,  Israel  has  not  been 
deterred  from  the  course  she  charted  20 
years  ago,  when  in  her  Declaration  of 
Statehood  she  stated: 

It  (Israeli  will  foster  the  development  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  rf  .ill  inhabitant.s: 
it  will  be  based  on  freedom,  justice,  and 
peace  as  envisaged  by  the  prophets  of  Israel: 
it  will  iriaure  complete  equality  of  social  and 
political  rights  to  all  its  inhabitants  irre- 
spective of  religion,  race,  or  sex:  it  will  guar- 
antee freedom  of  religion,  conscience,  lan- 
guage, education  and  culture:  it  will  safe- 
guard the  holy  places  of  all  religions;  and 
It  will  be  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
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History  has  recorded  the  fulfillment  of 
these  ideals  Israel's  achievements  in  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  areas  have 
been  lauded  worldwide  with  deep  ad- 
miration, not  only  for  the  accompli.sh- 
ments  in  them.selves.  but  for  the  faith, 
courage,  and  perseverance  which  made 
them  possible. 

Sterile  wasteland  has  been  transformed 
into  fertile  farming  acreage:  and  eco- 
nomic potential  lias  been  further  realized 
to  the  fxteiit  th.U  tor  .several  \cais  now. 
Israel  lias  been  lending  technical  assist- 
ance to  less  advanced  countries.  Mili- 
tarily, she  has  developed  and  maintained 
a  large  and  efficient  armed  lorce,  the 
might  and  strength  of  which  could  well 
be  unparalleled  for  a  statf-  the  .size  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  liistory  uf  this  demo- 
cratic state,  m  an  aiea  whore  democracy 
is  the  exception  rather  than  tlie  rule. 
lias  been  truly  remarkable,  and  on  this 
occasiiai.  up  wisli  her  a  futur(>  of  con- 
tinued growtii  and  in'oductivity,  while 
saluting  her  adherence  to  tlie  ideals 
which  ha\e  mad'^  lier  drvoloiiment  so 
admirable  and  awe  msioiring. 


QUESTIONNAIRE      RESULTS 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

1      1  F  X  A  s 

IN  THf.  ]!Or,-F    OF  LF.Pl'K^KN'rAlU  LS 

Monday.  May  r,.  1968 

Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring,  in 
a  postal  patron  mailing.  I  seiU  out  a  leg- 
!slati\e  questionnaire  to  my  Congres- 
sional District  3  (if  Texas.  The  results 
from  the  19.'J'2n  returns  liave  r.ow  been 
tabulated.  I  believe  that  the  answers  ob- 
tained in  tliis  opinion  i.mll  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
I  am  tlierefore  .'ubmittinc  tliO  tabulation 
for  tlieir  informatior. : 

.^nsw(-rs  In  i/tricnl  | 

1.  Do  you  feel  your  \  lews  might  be  better 
represented  If  you  liad  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  candidates  irom  a  third  major  jwlltical 
party'.' 

.Vo  .I'""~""I""~"'"-"-I"~  51.9 

2.  D  )  you  believe  the  Pre'^ldent  should  use 
all  the  for'-e  noccfsary  to  curtail  the  predicted 
snntnicr  not;:  ' 

Yps  -  .--92.9 

No V.l 

;j.  Do  yoti  believe  Congress  should  jmuss  a 
tax  bill  if  the  administration  dofs  not  give 
evidence  of  substantial  (  ut,s  m  lederal  give- 
away •Tograms? 

Yes  "-_--_ 2M 

No 78.9 

4.  Do  you  believe  France  should  be  re- 
quired to"  pay  its  World  V.'ar  I  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States? 

Yes  95.6 

No 4  4 

5.  Do  you  think  persons  advisnic  young 
men  to  avoid  the  draft  LlegaLy  should  be 
prosecuted? 

Yes   87.7 

No 1 32.3 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  CS.  .should  trade 
with  rommunict  countries  in  order  to  Im- 
prove our  balance  of  payment-s  deficit? 

Yes !■*  6 

No 85.4 
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IX)    SOT    LIVE    IN    TERROR 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

•  f         .K.AHOMA 

IN    THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Speak- 
er. 111  the.se  days  of  .severe  testing  of  our 
society  in  maiiy  respect.s.  it  is  t!ood  to 
know  that  those  m  positions  of  influ- 
ence are  speaking  out  in  a  worthwhile 
manner 

Ro.ss  VV  Dye  minister  of  the  16th  and 
Decatur  Church  of  Chri.st  Wa.shniBton 
D  C  .  has  spoken  in  a  mo.st  direct  and  ef- 
fective way  in  their  church  bulletin,  the 
Capital  Letter,  which  is  pubhshed  weekly 

.At  this  point  I  insert  his  recent  article 
on  Civil  Disobedience,"  for  the  consid- 
eration of  all  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  effective  means  of  maintaining-  law 
and  order  and  'elf-resptect : 

C'lVIt      DiSdBrulKNCE 

B,    Ros.s   W    Dye  I 

During. the  last  dozen  years  millions  of 
.Anienc.uis  h.ive  been  condltioiieU  to  Invr- 
lessnes-s  wiiicU  is  .uiotner  word  for  ctvU  dts- 
•  >betllern.-e  Wlien  exnortations  to  dtiobey  tne 
;a*  befran  t.i  be  heard  from  the  pulpits,  in 
the  streets  In  ihe  uni-.  ersuies  and  from 
such  n.uiou.il  Hjfiir!^  »•«  Adl.il  Stevenson,  I 
ijften  sa:d  ih.it  this  would  >A(i  to  wholesale 
lawlessness  t'nlortunately  newrly  .ill  of  the 
oices  Prtised  against  it  M  its  inception  were 
Uke  mine  only  local  In  influence  .ir.d  heard 
by  few  It  .ippeared  to  me  then,  as  it  di>«"s 
now  that  when  you  rcun.sel  .ind  condone 
calculated  cr. ll  disobedience  you  release  .i 
torrent  of  evils  thai  will  become  a  tlnod 
threnteninii  to  dessroy  all  order  mu  ultl- 
rr..Htely  visituitt  its  most  severe  penalties 
upon  the  verv  people  who  were  supp<J6ed  to 
tliid  the  proie<-tion  of  law  to  exercise  rights 
by  flouting  iiiw 

I  believed  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
civu  disobedience  that  violence  w;vs  inher- 
ently bound  up  with  It.  and  I  have  found 
uo  reason  to  change  my  mind  Erwin  N 
Oriswald  SoUcltor  General  of  the  United 
States  .xnd  for-r.er  dean  of  Harvard  law  school, 
said  recenrlv  as  quoted  In  US  News  & 
World  Report.  "Intellectual  and  practical 
consequence  of  cull  disobedience  is  the 
legitimation  of  violence'  of  which  we  have 
seen  too  much."  I  have  .\n  idea  that  more 
people  are  beginning  to  recognize  th.s,  but 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  hour  Is  so  late  I 
faU  to  see  how  you  can  .'lave  anything  but 
an.u-chy  when  every  man  makes  his  own 
rules  as  he  goes  Every  man  s  rights  are  in 
jeopardy  when  any  man  is  at  large  who  has 
no  respect  for  law  for  law  alone  can  enable 
one  to  be  secure  m  the  exercise  of  .vny  right 

Civil  disobedience  runs  '.xiunter  to  the 
examples  and  precept.s  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  onlv  freedom  which  the  apostles 
ever  considered  .ibove  the  !aw  is  freedom  of 
religion  Thev  never  engaged  in  disrupting 
traffic  or  any  phase  of  public  affairs  and  life 
They  never  advocated  civil  disobedience  or 
leu  m.isses  or  individuals  in  violation  of  any 
law  except  L>rders  from  ofHcLals  who  sought 
to  stop  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 

The  example  I  reconxmend  is  not  Gandhi, 
the  high  priest  of  lawlessness,  but  Jesus 
Christ  whose  life  was  taken  by  evil  rulers 
while  he  forbade  his  disciples  to  resist  them. 
The  New  Testament  abounds  In  passages 
which  forbid  civil  disobedience  and  no 
pre.icher  can  do  his  duty  without  respect- 
ing thpni  I  cite  I  Peter  2  13  as  typical  of 
the  New  Testame-nt  pjsture  on  this  subject, 
and  I  fall  to  see  how  it  c.\n  be  misunder- 
stood It  jays,  "Submit  yoursel-.  es  'o  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake  '"  This 
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therefore   Is   my   position   on   civil   disobedi- 
ence iind  always  has  been 

With  the  so  called  |*oor  people's  ni.irch 
beginning  and  In  light  of  the  recent  dls- 
'irder  m  W.wihlngion  I  leel  compelled  to  not 
iinlv  itiiie  ^he  fi;regi)lng  piisU'cn  on  civil  Jls- 
obedlence.  but  to  issue  .i  word  of  .idmonl- 
tlon  to  our  members  and  friends  on  related 
matters  ,is  well 

First  of  .ill  Chrift.anR  must  not  .illnw  the 
tension  betw  -en  the  r.ices  to  .illen.ite  us  from 
each  other  along  r  >cl;il  lines  Block  and  white 
Chrlsiiiins  in  WiLshlngton  must  continue  to 
love  one  another  Both  black  and  white  must 
divest  them.selves  of  raclallsn\  and  bigotry 
There  is  no  place  for  the  Ku  Klux  KUm  or 
lis   counterpart,   black  racialism 

.Secondlv.  both  nices  must  obey  the  law 
White  people  must  not  be  permitted  U>  cir- 
cimivent  the  law  by  exploiting  black  people, 
,ind  black  people  must  not  he  permitted  fo 
resort  U)  arson  and  looting  .Ml  hiwa  must  be 
impartially  enforced 

Thirdly,  white  (leople  and  black  jjeople 
ilike  mu.-t  repudiate  the  doctrine  >f  mass 
^uilt  To  lav  the  iuurder  of  a  black  man  or 
all  of  the  ills  of  racialism  at  the  door  of  the 
wfhold  white  race  is  as  wrong  as  charging  tlie 
whole  black  rtce  with  arson  To  do  this  Is  to 
stir  up  more  hate  and  resentment  when  we 
need  cool  fie.ids 

Fourthly,  we  must  all  work  few  a  better 
society  where  there  Is  truly  'liberty  ,ind  Jus- 
tice for  all  "  But  the  place  to  change  laws 
and  redress  wrongs  ;s  not  m  t|;ie  street.s  but 
in  the  courts  and  at  the  polls  The  way  to 
do  It  Is  not  civil  disobedience  but  through 
eduwitlon  and  persuasion  .As  Chrlstl.ins  ,ind 
.IS  citizens  we  ought  to  do  our  civic  duty  We 
;ts  citizens  have  many  avenues  open  to  us  to 
work  for  the  Improvement  of  society  in  gen- 
eral At  Ihe  vune  time  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  role  of  the  church  ivs  a  force  for 
morality  and  righteousness  md  the  function 
of  the  poUtic.il  .irena  .us  the  realm  where 
political  policy  is  shaped  Our  job  is  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  change  hearts  and 
lives.  This  in  turn  will  produce  citizens  who 
wTU  support  Just  and  equitable  laws  In  the 
final  .malysls  therefore  the  real  need  is  faith- 
ful pro.ichlng  of  the  word,  not  mere  social 
action  Social  action  of  the  right  sort  will 
•hen  ultimately  come  and  come  orderly  and 
lawfully. 

Fifthly.  I  would  urge  our  members  to  not 
live  in  tear  Pnidence  is  otxe  thing,  but  fear 
is  destructive  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  come 
-.<>  church  services  at  night  or  any  other  time 
Reasonable  caution  ought  to  be  taken,  but 
let  us  come  to  services  as  we  always  have 
this  spring  and  summer  We  must  not  live 
m  terror,  tor  this  is  not  to  live  at  all. 

Finally,  prny  for  our  city  and  nation,  and 
be  sure  you  ire  m  a  frame  .f  mind  to  really 
pray. 


.1/- 
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POLISH  CONSTnT."TION   DAY 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

F     -MINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
T'lursdau.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leaKues  in  commemorating  the  177th 
anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

In  an  attempt  to  replace  their  medi- 
eval system  of  u-overnment  with  a  mod- 
ern constitutional  monarchy  and  a  parli- 
amentary form  of  Roveriunent,  Poland, 
on  May  3.  1791.  proclaimed  its  Constitu- 
tion. It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  this 
occurred  only  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution  in  .America 

But  Poland,  the  strentilh  and  determi- 
nation  of    its    people    notwithstandins. 


was  le.ss  fortunate  than  thr  Uiut-d  Stutr- 
m  terms  of  ueoiiraphy  and  history  Cath- 
erine the  Great  of  Russia  moved  tl;c 
Ru.ssian  armies  aj^ainst  Poland  in  Ajiii! 
of  1792  primarily  for  reasons  of  imperial 
power  However,  another  motivation  was 
to  destroy  the  Polish  Constitution  which 
was  ba.s( d  on  such  '  ie\iilution.iry"  prem- 
ises as.  and  I  quote  .Ml  power  in  civil 
.society  should  be  deiived  frcm  the  will 
of  the  people  " 

In  spile  of  an  iiici-edible  etfort  of  will 
and  determmatinii  lo  stav  the  Russian 
armies:  in  ,<i)ite  of  winning  three  ma- 
jor battles  m  ^pite  of  :i  desperatf 
months  of  fightiny— the  conllict  termi- 
nated with  a  Polish  defeat  The  Consti- 
tution was  .ibolished,  Catherine  of  Russia 
ruled  the  conquered  Poles  thr.'UL'h  a  con- 
federation, and  Poland  was  partitiiincri 
losing  its  eastern  priu'inces  to  Russia  aiif! 
the  area  known  us  Great  Poland  !'■ 
Prussia 

We  therefore  rommemorat''  today  .ir, 
event  of  tremendous  significance  m  Mif 
history  of  democracy  and  freedom ,  at 
event  involving  a  proud  pi'ople  witl. 
whom  we  have  felt  a  close  afRnitv  to- 
centuries  The  people  of  Poland.  aEai:. 
due  to  historical  and  Jeograi)hical  cii- 
cumstances  and  the  stark  shadows  ot 
.So\iet  [)ower.  have  been  unabli>  to  reas- 
sert the  fundamental  principles  of  frei  - 
dom  so  proudly  proclaimed  m  1791. 

But  we  .Americans,  in  our  commemora- 
tion of  Polish  Constitution  Day.  hope  aiui 
pray  for  that  time  when  the  light  nf 
lustice  will  shine  over  Poland,  instead  oi 
the  darkness  of  oppression  On  this  dav 
then,  we  celebrate  the  momentous  and 
still  inspirational  occasion  of  ihe  Polish. 
Constitution  which  was  jiroclaimed  os. 
May  3.  1791.  and  salute  a  great  jieoplt 
'  Men  and  women  of  Polish  birth  or  de- 
.scent  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
growth  and  the  irlory  of  our  own  United 
States  I  am  happy  and  I  am  privileged 
to  number  among  my  constituents  in  the 
.Second  District  of  Illiiuus  many  Polisii- 
.Ameiicans  wliose  friendship  has  been  to 
me  a  fortress  of  strength  m  the  many 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  .serve 
'hem 
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TENTH   DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF     t  ALIFOR^■I.^ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Mondav.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  GUnSER  Mr  Speaker,  early  iii 
January  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  across 
my  entire  congressional  district  and  re- 
ceived 25.969  replies — an  overwhelming 
return.  A  great  many  of  the  question- 
naires were  returned  jirior  ro  the  Tet 
offensive  in  South  Vietnam,  and  all  of 
them  were  returned  prior  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Klntr,  Ji 
and  .he  recent  riots  in  Washington  aiiCi 
other  cities.  .Admittedly,  some  o;)inions 
may  have  changed  as  a  result  of  these 
events,  but  I  .un  sure  :h'-  questionnaire 
results  are  an  accurate  reflection  of  10th 
District  opinion  early  in  the  year  1968 
It  follows: 


|ln  petce"!] 


ell  01  leiil  .my  housmp,  on  the  i'asis  ijt  i.ice' 


Would  you  ta.o.  a  suar<,-.teed  minmiun,  annual  ...come  subsidized  by  ttie  fede.al  (.overnn.eM' 
Do  YOU  lavor  tne  P.es.dent  s  [roposed  10  peicent  tax  surcharge' 
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ISRAELS  20TH  ANNrV'ERSARY 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

(IF    NFW     YORK 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr  Si^eaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  m  extending 
congratulations  to  the  i^eople  of  Israel 
on  her  20th  anniversary.  This  is  not  a 
long  time  for  this  ancient  nation — first 
known  as  Canaan  and  later  as  Pales- 
tine— but  her  very  .survival  and  her  rec- 
ord of  tremendous  achievements  make 
the  rest  of  the  world  pau.se  for  marvel. 
Surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors,  she  has 
fought  to  stay  alive,  and  not  only  has  she 
.survived  but  Israel  has  extended  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  her  example  and 
shown  the  world  what  a  courageous  and 
determined  people  can  achieve. 

The  events  of  a  year  ago  when  Israel 
overpowered  superior  forces  bent  on  her 
annihilation,  heightened  world  aware- 
ness of  her  problems  and  the  remarkable 
quality  of  her  progress  in  spite  of  these 
problems. 

Israel  is  the  most  free  and  most  demo- 
cratic country  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
the  most  ho.spitable  to  refugees  around 
the  world.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be  the 
most  generous,  the  most  self-reliant,  the 
most  modern  in  technology,  education, 
medicine,  and  outlook. 

Unlike  her  neighbors,  Israel  does  not 
ijcddle  hate:  she  offers  help.  She  con- 
tinues to  assist  and  inspire  undeveloped 
nations  in  their  quest  for  self-sufficiency. 
Israel  has  established  a  parliamentary 
democracv  with  basic  freedoms  as  exer- 
ci.sed  in  the  United  States.  She  has  as- 
sured that  all  religious  denominations 
are  free  to  worship  in  their  own  way. 
She  has  more  than  doubled  cultivated 
areas  to  over  860.000  acres,  increased  ir- 
rigated areas  fivefold,  tripled  its  imports. 
and  multiplied  its  exports  more  than  20 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Israel's  first  two  decades 
are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  virtues  of 
a  way  of  life  in  which  we  as  a  nation 
believe.  We  m  the  United  States  can  be 
proud    of    the    support    we    have    given 


Lsrael.  We  have  had  a  worthy  relation- 
ship and  our  country  must  make  .sure 
this     relationship     continues 
future. 


THE    ROLE 


OF    THE    FBI 
DISORDERS 


IN    CIVIL 


into     the 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PKNNSYLVANH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTS  IVf:S 

Thursday,  May  2.  19fiS, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  com- 
memorate and  pay  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  citizens  of  Polish  heritage 
as  they  celebrate  May  3,  a  national  holi- 
day of  Poland.  This  day  marks  the  proc- 
lamation and  adoption  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution of  1791,  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  progressive  pieces  of  legislation  of 
18th  century  Europe. 

I  also  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
two  other  significant  events  in  Poland's 
history.  This  year  is  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  death  of  Gen.  "Wlady-slaw 
Sikorski,  free  Poland's  wartime  leader 
and  statesman:  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  radium  by  Madame 
Sklodowska-Curie.  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  scientists  of  all  times. 

Poland,  now  dominated  by  a  totaU- 
tarian  government  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Polish  cultural  traditions,  has 
abolished  May  3  as  the  national  holiday 
of  Poland,  Polish  people  everywhere  taut 
Poland  now  observe  this  day, 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  thous- 
ands of  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  in 
my  Sixth  Congressional  District  proud 
of  their  heritage  who  have  kept  and  will 
keep  faith  with  this  noble  legacy  that 
speaks  of  the  moral  strength  and  great 
civic  virtue  and  wisdom  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

"Poland,  divided  and  ruled  many  ways 
over  the  years,  is  not  lost",  states  the 
Polish  national  anthem.  Poles  every- 
where In  the  world  believe  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  Poland  will  again  return 
to  the  Western  family  of  nations  as  a 
free,  independent,  and  sovereian  nation. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    dHIO 
IN    THE  HOfSE  OF'  H  t.F'RP:.-KN  T.'^TI  VI- S 

Monday.  May  6,  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  liois  in 
the  cities  of  America  and  other  criminal 
act,s  have  occasionally  been  followed  by 
charges  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation failed  to  perforin  lliis  or  that 
duty.  The  charges  included  failure  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  and  accepting  too 
much  responsibility.  This  type  of  charge 
.should  be  quickly  clarified  both  in  rela- 
tion to  past  events  and  with  respect  to 
any  future  occurrence  m  which  the  role 
of  the  FBI  might  be  mentioned. 

In  the  May  i.ssue  of  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin.  Director  J  Edgai 
Hoover  di.scu.s.ses  this  role  He  concludes 
that: 

If  ilic  FBI  has  been  .  ..n.-lstpnl  in  any  '>iie 
.  i.mml'.-iit'nt  .  •  er  'he  vears,  ir  is  in  its  uwar---- 
nes,s  of  the  exactine  limitations  within  whifh 
It  must  ..perate  We  have  meliculou,-!:, 
avoided  infringpmen'.  ..n  re.sponsibUlties  !)»'- 
longing  to  loral  and  state  atith(,rities  By  th.' 
same  token,  we  have  always  met  our  obliga- 
tions regardless  uf  .  ntunsm.s  and  attacks 
irom  .-.pefi.il  interest  tirriips,  wlioever  ihrv 
are. 

I  hope  that  tiiis  short  statement  by  tlie 
Director  will  liave  wide  dissemination  so 
that  future  unwarranted  criticisms  can 
be  met  with  the  facts  "Me.s.sage  from  the 
Director"  follows: 

Messagf  From  :  hi-  niRFfTwR 
When  riots  octtir  :-.nci  'here  is  a  breakd..wi-i 
of  law  and  order  emotions  and  prejudices 
i.lteii  overwhelm  jiidt^ment  and  sovtnd  rea- 
soning We  have  seen  this  (jccur  In  the  recent 
past  m  manv  of  r.ur  major  r-lties  In  .^uch 
instances,  most  people  agree  the  restoratir.n 
of  law  and  order  is,  and  should  be.  the  para- 
mount ls.sue  Disagreement  sometimes  ..rises 
<jver   how  this   can    tjest    be  achieved   and   bv 

whom 

In  anv  <;ircumstancf  where  pa-ssirms  are 
.roused  and  prompt  decisions  are  necessary, 
it  helps  materially  if  the  lines  of  responsi- 
bility are  clearlv  drawn  and  underst.x.d  This 
IS  parrico'.arlv  'true  m  riots,  racial  turmoil, 
and  dlstorbances  where  arson,  murder,  loot- 
ing, and  wanton  destruction  occur 
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Apparently,  the  role  of  the  FBI  in  clvU  dis- 
orders Is  not  fully  known  to  all  cltuens.  and 
therefore  It  Is  frequently  nilsunrlprsto<">d 
Sorne  highly  vocal  groups  insist  that  the  FBI 
Is  iibllgiited  to  step  In  and  usurp  the  power 
of  IothI  law  enfiiri'ement  and  polii  e  '  the 
arpivs  where  In  their  opinli>ri.  a  breakdown  of 
Liw  and  order  has  ixcurred  The  FBI  has  no 
lawful  iiiith<irlty  or  Jurisdiction  to  take  this 
action  and  certainly  does  not  seek  such  na- 
ll<inHl  pfiUee  p>wer  In  those  Instances  when 
we  refu-.e  to  exceed  our  authority,  some  ex- 
tremists In  these  groups  have  accused  the 
FBI  of  racism  Many  times  It  Is  determined 
that  these  bigots  are  the  same  agitators  and 
exploiters  who  provoked  the  disorder  in  the 
first  place  On  the  other  hand,  some  Individ- 
uals insist  that  the  FBI  in  performing  Its 
duties  exceeds  Its  authority  and  encroaches 
on  the  authority  belonging  to  State  and  local 
enforcement  agencies  In  both  In-itances, 
emotions  and  expediency  override  ratlunallty 
The  FBI  s  respf^nslbliitles  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  limited  by  Federal  statutes  and 
Presidential  directives  This  Bureau  has  no 
Jur  sdictlon  to  protect  persons  or  property 
or  to  police  and  control  riotous  condinons 
These  are  obiigatinns  of  local  ajid  State 
police  agencies  B.valc.-iUy.  the  FBI  s  role  In 
clvU  disorders  is  the  development  and  dls- 
seminatTon  of  intelligence  information,  at 
the  snwie  time  t)eing  alert  to  any  specific 
viol.itions  of  Federal  laws  over  which  It  has 
investigative  Jurisdiction  In  the  field  of 
civU  rights,  this  Bureau  funct!<ias  solely  as 
a  fact-gathering  and  fact-reporting  agency 
Tlie  Information  and  .vldence  gathered  are 
furnl.-hed  to  the  Attorney  General  for  prose- 
cutive consideration  For  years  the  FBI  has 
offered  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
every  possible  co<>peratlve  service  In  the  fields 
of  civil  disorders  and  c;vU  rights.  During 
the  1950  s  for  example,  the  FBI  conducted 
.ilmost  600  ClvU  rights  police  schools,  and 
since  the  eaxly  1960  s.  this  Bureau  has  in- 
structed .almost  80.000  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers m  the  various  functional  aspects  of 
mob  .-ind  rl>>t  control 

If  the  FBI  has  been  consistent  In  any 
one  commitment  over  the  years.  It  Is  in  Its 
awareness  of  the  exacting  limitations  wuhln 
which  It  must  operate  We  have  meticulously 
avoided  inf-lngement  on  responsibilities  be- 
longing to  local  and  State  authorities  By 
the  same  token,  we  have  always  met  our 
obligations  regardless  of  criticisms  and  at- 
tacks from  special  interest  grovips,  whoever 
thev    are 

Diversionary  tactics  by  lawbreakers  are 
as  old  as  crime  itself  Those  bent  on  civil 
disobedience  riotous  rebellion,  and  racial 
strife  m.ike  good  use  of  the  technique  Time 
after  time,  with  wild,  unfounded  charges, 
they  have  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  suc- 
cessfully made  law  enforcement  and  estab- 
lished authority  the  scapegoats  while  di- 
verting the  critical  public  eye  from  their 
unlawful  conduct  We  can  expect  these 
groups  and  Individuals  to  continue  these 
disruptive  practices  During  the  coming 
months,  if  rlot«  occur  unwarranted  criti- 
cisms will  again  be  directed  against  the 
FBI  and  other  enforcement  agencies  by  those 
who  are  eager  to  mislead  the  public  and  to 
negate  effective  p<.illce  cooperation  by  mis- 
representing the  facts.  The  public  should 
remember  that  persons  who  defy  the  law 
frequently  find  it  expedient  to  disparage 
•agencies  charged   with   enforcing  It 


LWASION  OF  PRIVACY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Monday    May  6.  196S 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  3  days  of  hearings  before 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy,  the  A.ssociated  Credit  Bureaus 
of  America  aktreed  to  sponsor  a  .series  of 
industrywide  meetings  on  the  protection 
of  privacy  Certain  disturbing  procedures 
were  brought  to  light  during  the  hear- 
ings and  the  credit  industry  resolved  to 
disciiss  alternatives  and  to  report  back  to 
my  subcommittee  this  summer  The 
credit  industry  showed  a  commendable 
willingness  to  admit  that  problems  exist 
and  to  soberly  and  responsibly  .search  for 
answers 

The  first  steps  have  now  been  taken. 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  report  on  a  preliminary 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  last  week  It 
IS  my  hope  that  these  promising  beuin- 
nings  will  be  followed  with  constructive 
and  workable  corrective  measures,  thus 
a-ssurmg  that  information  liiven  for  the 
purpo.se  of  receiving  the  privilege  of 
credit  will  not  be  abused. 


May  6,  I 'his    I    Man  6,  H^f^S 


The  report  follows 


L 


Chicago  III  — Guidefnes  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ooniumer  privacy  in  credit  reportini; 
will  be  developed  by  a  consumer  cre<lit  in- 
dustry advisory  committee  as  the  result  of 
a  twj-d.iy  meeting  sponsored  lit-re  by  the 
As.socl.ited  Credit  Bureaus  of  America    Ino 

Participating  m  the  meeting  were  42  repre- 
sentatives ol  nine  consumer  credit  trade 
-lAsociations.  leading  national  credit  granters. 
major  credit  card  companies  and  finance 
industry   representatives 

The  advis€>ry  committee  will  be  named 
within  30  da;. F.  It  was  reported  by  John  L 
SpaJT  ird  if  Houston.  ACBofA  executive  vice 
president  who  w.is  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

A  thorough  re-evaluatlon  of  consumer 
Protection  uf  Privacy  practices  by  local  credit 
bureaus  .ind  the  relationships  uf  these  prac- 
tices to  credit  granters  was  concluded  at  the 
meeting  Tuesday    i  4  30.68 1 

"The  purp<-se  of  this  entire  project  is  to 
give  the  consumer   the   benefits  of   the  use 
■f  credit  m  our  economy  and  still  pKitect 
his  privacy,  '  Spaflord  said 

The  advisory  committee  will  continue  the 
study  ol  protection  of  consumer  privacy  by 
credit  reporting  Arms  and  communicate  the 
findings  to  the  consumer  credit  and  credit 
reporting  industries. 

The  .'red.t  reptirtlng  industry  and  credit 
gra.iters  it  -.ertes  must  place  themselves  in 
^>cus  with  society  today  '  Spafford  .added 
"We  have  recognized  during  these  meetings 
that    chatiijes    must    be    made  seme   of 

which  may  ariect  the  credit  bureau  relation- 
ship with  credit  granters." 

Our  rJTJJtctlve  is  to  re-ev.Uuate  the  con- 
sumer credit  Industry  and  Protection  of 
Privacy  as  thev  relate  to  the  consumer,  to 
the  credit  granter  and  to  the  credit  bureau," 
Spafford  stated 

The   credit   rejxjrting   practices   that   were 
<'udled   by  4J   leading  credit  sjranier  execu- 
j*ives  and  credit  bureau  officials  Included: 

!  Dioclosure  of  credit  histories  to  con- 
sumers bv  credit  bureaus 

2  Various  credit  bureau  servlcee  and  the 
customers  they  serve 

3  Credit  bureau  flie  content 

4  Procedures  followed  In  retaining  in- 
lurmation  in  credit  bureau  files, 

"We  hope  to  have  a  crystallized  viewpoint 
on  these  suojects  by  the  consumer  credit 
Industry  as  well  as  tjie  credit  reporting  indus- 
try withm  60  days."  Spafford  pointed  out. 

Each  ofHcial  who  .intended  this  and  other 
.meetings  ACBof.\  h.is  conducted  on  Protec- 
tion of  Privacy  will  report  back  to  his  trade 
association  or  credit  granting  firm  the  think- 
ing and  concepts  that  have  been  discussed," 
Spafford  added 

"We  hope  to  develop  out  of  these  meetings 
specific  guidelines  for  credit  bureaus,  credit 
granters    and    legislauve   groups   which    are 


concerned  with  these  highly  sensitive  area.s  ■ 
Spafford  said 

ACBofA,  which  organized  and  conducted 
the  meeting.  Is  an  uuernatlon.il  trade  lus.v,  - 
ciatioii  Consisting  of  m<ire  than  2100  loc.il 
credit  bureaus  with  headquarters  in  Hous!.:: 

.Among  the  groups  represented  at  the  C.'u. 
cago  meeting  were  the  National  Retail  Mi-.'- 
chants  Ass<jclaHon,  Amcricin  Bankers  .V'-'.  - 
elation;  National  Foundation  lor  C^msuin-r 
Credit;  National  Consumer  Finance  .\s«k:  i- 
tion;  International  Consumer  Credit  .\.<..~  ■. 
ciallon:  American  Petroleum  Credit  Associ.i- 
tion.  Bank  .Administration  Institute:  .mtl 
Robert   Morris  Associates. 


MAY  10    RUMANIA  S  INDEPENDENCr 
DAY 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

of     MASSACHrSFTTS 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVL.-< 
Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  MORSE  of  Ma.s,sachu.'setts.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  May  lo.  Rumanians  and 
those  of  Rumanian  descent  who  are  abN 
to  live  and  believe  freely  will  celebtntr 
Rumanias  Independence  Day,  TIiom 
however,  wiio  still  live  In  the  Rumanin 
nation,  now  under  foieiKn  and  oppiessiv.' 
rule,  will  not  be  able  to  officially  .u>i 
openly  ommemorate  this  iradition;.. 
national  holiday  They  will  do  .so  in  tiiti; 
heart.s,  nevertheless,  for  this  day  i.s  ,i 
symbol  of  the  .stiu««le  tliroutth  wine:: 
they  first  gained  liiH'dom  and  indei)eiui- 
ence.  of  the  founding  of  their  kingdom 
and  now  it  is  especially  the  .symbol  of  thf 
hope  and  coura^te  to  believe  that  freedom 
Will  auain  be  theirs. 

As  in  the  past.  I  .speak  out  .>tiont;ly  in 
support  of  the  right  of  all  nations  and 
peoples  to  live  in  freedom  and  m  peace 
and  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  requested  by  the  Rumania:. 
National  Committee,  the  moving  lii.>toi:. 
of  this  people.  The  material  lollows: 

The  lUTH  OF  May:   Ri-mania's  Independencf 
Day 

Tlie  Tenth  of  .M.iy  is  the  national  hollU,.\ 
of  the  Rumanian  people,  celebrating  three 
great  events  of  Us  history 

On  May  10,  1866.  Charles.  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zolIern-Slgmarlngen.  a  scion  of  ttie  Soutlurr. 
and  Catholic  branch  of  the  rru.'=sian  roy.;l 
family,  w.as  proclaimed  in  Bucharest  Prince 
of  Rumania,  and  thus  founded  the  Rumanliui 
dynasty  It  w.xs  the  succes.suil  outcome  of  the 
nation's  long  struggle  to  acquire  the  right  o: 
electing  as  its  sovereign  .i  member  of  one  o: 
the  Western  non-neltrhtaouring  rcignuii: 
families  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  stnf'> 
and  nvalrles  .imom;  native  candidates  to  :l.- 
throne  This  ardent  wish,  though  offlcl.ti:-. 
expressed  .i£  f.ir  back  .is  1H57  by  the  Mold  ■.- 
vlau  .tnd  W.iilachian  Assemblies — the  "Ati- 
hc)o  Divans  ■  —convened  as  a  result  of  the 
Paris  Treaty  if  lH.i6.  w,as  nevertheless  opposed 
by  the  Russian  .md  .Austrian  empires,  equally 
disquieted  by  the  growth  in  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  young  bordering  nation  they  both 
secretly  hoped  to  absorb  •>ome  day.  It  was  due 
to  unrelenting  efforts  made  and  wise  steps 
taken  by  Rumanian  patriots,  and  also  to  the 
constant  diplomatic  .isslstance  of  Napoleon 
III.  Emperor  of  the  French  i  to  whom  Prince 
Charles  was  related  through  the  Beauharnals 
and  .Mural  families i  that  all  political  ob- 
stacles viere  gradually  removed  ajid  what  was 
to  be  the  prosperous  and  glorious  reign  of 
Charles  I  could  be  Inaugurated  on  May  10, 
1866, 


Eleven  vear.-  later,  on  May  10.  \S".  during 
the  turmoil  of   the  Russo-Turklsh  War,  the 
Prlnclualitv  of  Rumania,  until  then  nomlnal- 
Iv    I  v.i.ssal\.l  the  Sultan,  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence bv  severing  the  old  and  outdated 
Ixmds  that  linked  her  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
uire   This  independence  had  to  be  fought  out 
on    the    battlefields    south    of    the    Danube, 
where  ilie  voung  Rumanian  Army,  as  an  ally 
of   Rusf^la    plaved  a   noteworthy  part  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces   The  Congress  of 
Berlin    of    1H78    confirmed    Rumania's    inde- 
pendence and  .onlerred  Europe's  official  rec- 
ognltU.n,  a  bright  page  in  the  country's  dreary 
hist.^rv  though  marred  unfortunately  by  the 
loss    '-f    Bessar.italB.    cvnlcally    wrenched    by 
C/ar  Alexinder  II  and  his  government  from 
the  ally  who  helped  them  obtain  victory  over 
the  Turks 

Another  four  vears  elapsed  after  the  Ru- 
manian people  had  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence .uid  a  further  step  was  taken  aa 
hev  decided  to  raise  their  country  to  the 
'Ink  of  a  Kingdom  On  May  10,  1881 .  Charles  I 
was  crowned,  bv  the  will  of  his  People  King 
of  Rumania,  A  prosperous  era,  which  laated 
over  six  decades,  opened  on  that  day  for  the 
n.tion  Its  apex  was  attained  when  national 
unitv  within  the  historic  boundaries  was 
reached  after  World  War  I  The  socially  pro- 
.rressive  countrv  had  now  become  a  factor  of 
peLe  and  cquiUbrUim  in  the  South-East  of 

"oumig  all  those  years  und  up  to  the  pres- 
..nrMme,  Rumanians  have  cherished  and 
revered  the  Tenth  of  May  as  their  national 
iiolldav  the  .mnlversary  of  happy  and  glori- 
ous events  m  their  history.  In  which  ach^ve- 
inentv  of  Mon..rchv  und  people  were  inter- 
woven It  retnams  the  symbol  of  their  per- 
manencv  and  perseverance  through  woes  and 
hard.shlps  to  reach  the  ultimate  end  of  free- 
dom .iiid  well  being 

The  ruthless  foreign  rule  which  now  op- 
presses the  Rumanian  nation  has  not  been 
,ble  to  uproot  the  people's  attachment  to  tJie 
traditional  celebration  of  the  10th  of  May. 
In  order  to  trv  and  niter  at  least  Its  slgnlfl- 
cuice  official  celebrations  were  shifted  from 
,he  10th  to  the  9th  of  May,  anniversary  of 
the  .soviet  victorv.  But.  though  flags  are  now 
hoisted  on  May  9th.  Rumanians  in  their  cap- 
tive homeland  celebrate  in  their  hearts  the 
loUowlng  day,  awaiting  with  faith  and  cour- 
,ige  the  dawn  of  new  times,  when  freedom 
shall  be  restored  to  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  my  understandins  that  Mr.  Ball's 
statement  concerning  the  existence  of 
this  facility  will  be  challenged  in  the  near 
future. 


DO   WE  HAVE   AN   ATTORNEY 
GENERAL,^ 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


MONITORING     PHONE     CONVERSA- 
TIONS AT  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1968 
Mr   ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week.  May  3.  George  W.  Ball 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Cqnimiitee  to  mve  testimony  con- 
cernimi   His    proposed    appointment    as 
representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  and  the  representative 
of    I  he    United    States   in   the   Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Ball 
was  asked  if  there  was  a  facility  at  the 
State  Department  which  can  b>  used  and 
is  used  to  monitor  and  i-ecord  conversa- 
tions unbeknownst  to  the  telephone  par- 
ticipants, Mr.  Ball  responded: 

I  certainlv  would  have  been  aware  of  it 
had  there  been  such  a  room,  had  there  been 
such  a  device  and  there  was  none.  There  is 
nor^e. 


OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESFNTATIVF.S 

Monday.  May  6.  1968 
Mr    TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker. 
a  Negro  mother  told  me  recently  that 
durinu   the   onen    notins,   burninp.   and 
looting  last  month,  her  teenaacd   c-liil- 
dren    watched    another    Ne^ro   cai  ryinK 
merchandise  out  of  a  vandalized  .>^tore 
As  he  ran.  with  arms  loaded,  lie  droppod 
some  of  his  loot.  A  policeman,  standmt; 
nearby     stooiied    and    picked    ut)    the 
stolen  goods  the  thief  had  dropped  and 
handed  it  back  to  him.  Tliis  mother  was 
incensed,    because   the    example    ol    the 
policeman  aiding  the  lliief  tautiht  her 
children   that  crime   was   acceiHable   if 
committed  under  the  guise  ot  .so-called 
civil  rights. 

Our  teenaged  generation    itroMug  up 
bv    our    present    .standards    of    criepm- 
lawlessness,  obvioiusly  advocated  ijy  our 
Attorney    General    and    Department    ol 
Justice,"will  certainly  treat  any  attempt 
at  maintaining  law  and  oider  with  con- 
tempt. , 
Last  month's  burning  of   the  city  of 
-Washington,    during    which     time    the 
above  episode  occurred,  only  lioints  uii 
more  vividly  that  in  recent  years  -.ve  have 
witnessed  a  deterioration  ot   our  moral 
structure  which  has  leached  new  depths; 
we  have  witnes.sed  the  takover  of  hicher 
educational  institutions  by  outside  hood- 
lums   and    radical    prolessors    and    stu- 
dents; we  have  witnf.ssed  the  burniim  (jt 
our    cities— the    looting    ol     our    bu.si- 
nesses— and  crime  running  rampant  m 
our    .streets,    from    ijurse-snatching    to 
murder,    with    very    little    effort    being 
made  to  halt  or  convict  the  criminals. 

With  our  Attorney  General  tying  the 
hands  of  our  regular  law  enforcement 
agencies  by  refusing  to  act  on  the.se 
crimes  presently  being  committed,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  freeing  those  already 
convicted,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  protection   agencies   would   spring 

up.  , 

I  do  not  question  the  legitimacy  of 
such  agencies  one  way  or  another  at  the 
present  time.  However,  aeain.  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  muscle 
men  and  troublemakers  start  taking  over 
the  legitimate  agencies  and  starting  their 
own  protective  insurance  schemes,  now 
that  law  and  order  has  deteriorated  to 
such  a  level  that  only  the  criminal  ele- 
ment is  guaranteed  protection  by  our 
law  enforcement  officers  and  courts. 

As  proof  of  what  is  happening  to 
America  I  submit  an  ad  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  I  saw  2  days  running 
during  the  week  of  April  28.  1968: 

Boarding-Up  of  Houses  &:  Businesses.  Van- 
dalized or  Vacant,  We  Protect  What  Is  Left. 
Emergency  services  radio  dispatched.  -37- 
4477 — Any  time. 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1968 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored bevond  measure  once  again  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ob.servance  of  Rolands 
..real  national  day,  which  for  many 
years  we  have  fittingly  recognized  in  the 
House.  .,. , 

First  I  want  to  s.  te  that  I  am  greatly 
privileged  and  honored  today  to  include 
in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  i-emarks, 
the  magnificent  statement  of  His  Excel- 
lency Augu.st  Zaleski,  President  of  the 
Polish  Republic.  I  am  deeply  impressed, 
as  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  House, 
who  has  had  the  opi>ortunity  to  read  it 
will  be  bv  the  line,  strong,  inspiring 
-entimcnts  on  freedom  that  have  been 
(.xpio.ssed  bv  the  very  distinuui.'-hfd  Pres- 
ident in  belialf  of  the  great  Polish  cau.se 
lie  .so  admirably  exemplities. 

More  than  ever  this  year,  when  there 
IS  so  much  instability,  war,  and  violence 
m  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  we  again 
speak  our  minds  m  behalf  of  the  Poli.-h 
people,  who  With  .sustained  courage,  seek 
freedom  und  .self-dcterminaiion  !or  iheir 

^This  Nation  and  Government  have 
long  upheld  the  cause  ol  Poland,  and  at 
this  time  it  IS  well  for  us  to  refresh  iUid 

renew  our  liim  commitment  to  the  aims, 
Inspirations,  and  dedication  of  I'^'lf'^,/" 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  to  the 
oarly  return  of  their  institutions  they 
urize  so  dearly  , 

Once  auain  let  it  be  known,  not  only 
to  the  strugiilincr  Polish  people,  but  to  al 
peoples  in  the  world,  who  cherish  and 
s^i  ireedom.  that  this  great  Nation 
born  in  freedom  and  dedicated  to  its 
perpetuation,  will  ever  seek  to  render 
everv  measure  ^)f  support  and  assistance 
to  their  sacred  cause.  ^   ,Hic 

The  bonds  between  Poland  and  this 
countrv  go  back  to  our  early  days  as  a 
Nation  when  gallant  Polish  leaders  and 
"i-eat  Poli.sh  heroes  rallied  to  our  cause 
of  liberty  and  freedom  and  ^ave  us  in- 
valuable aid. 

The  blood  of  Polish  patiiots  drenches 
<he  .soil  of  many  lands  where  Polish  .sons 
have  fought  and  died  in  the  defen.se  of 
freedom.  Many  of  our  own  fellow  citi- 
zens and  neichbors  of  Poli.sh  blood  have 
'iven  their  lives  and  made  the  supreme 
.sacrifice  in  the  defen.se  of  our  country 
and  human  liberty. 

I  hail  and  salute  the  Poli.sh  people  ana 
their  leaders  on  this  day  of  celebration 
and  resolution  and  wish  for  them,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the  early  release 
from  totalitarian  rule  and  return  ttj  the 
ranks  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 

Mav  their  dreams  for  freedom,  under- 
standing, brotherhood  and  peace  soon  be 
realized  Mav  our  own  creat  Nation  al- 
ways stand  loyally  and  helpfully  with 
them.  The  statement  follows: 
Message  of  the  Pre.sidfnt  of  the  RtprBLic 

OF    POIAN-D   TO    THE    POLISH    NATION,    ON    THE 
OCCASION     OF     THE     POLISH     N.ATlONAL     DAT, 

May  3.   1968 


His   Exteiiencv   Aueust   Zaleski,   legitimate 
President   ■>!  l^e  Polish   Republic,   addressed 
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the  following  message  to  the  Polish  nAtlon 
on  the  occaaiun  of  Poland's  National  D«y 
this  year 

■Having  by  long  experience  come  to  know 
the  ingrained  defect*  'f  our  government  as 
the  preanit)le  to  the  Reform  Constitutlim  -.f 
1791  rommenceB,  and  perceiving  the  great 
diinger  facing  the  Polish  Commonwealth  the 
Polish  nation  realized  1'  should,  oa  Adam 
Mlcklewlcz — PoUnd  s  great  national  poet  and 
patriot  expressed  It.  put  an  end  to  the 
ever  greater  inactivity  of  the  gentry  in  de- 
cline by  strengthening  the  centrnl  authority 
on  the  one  hand.  and.  in  the  other  hand 
by  extending  civic  rights  to  all  cl.iises  of  the 
community,  to  regain  Independence  and  the 
country  s  Irjst  pf«ltn>n  in  Europe  by  placing 
freedom  In  Poland  upon  a  firm  baals  ' 

This  w*s  rhe  u:ir.ers.»;  desire  The  whole 
nation  rie.ided  o>  "-he  King  of  Poland  -Aas 
in  accord  with  thl.s  with  but  very  few  ex- 
ceptions The  Pour-Year  aeym  Immediately 
began  Its  labours,  aided  by  the  participation 
wf  many  p>jlltlctans  and  political  writers  who 
had  puolished  numerous  works  on  the  polit- 
ical structure  of  several  countries  whtci 
'  '"Uid  serve  .vs  examp.es  to  follow  with  Praaice 
and  England  pre-enilnent  In  this  respect 
Th'js  m  the  Polish  Reform  Constitution  of 
3rU  May  17yi  we  perceive  the  influence  jf  the 
I'onstitutloiis  of  both  "heae  countries,  at  that 
time  the  >n.y  ones  In  Europe  with  reaily 
demcx-ri'lc  avstems. 

Unfortunately,  the  Constitution  of  3rd 
May  1791  :ould  never  be  implemented  Fear- 
in,;  the  -onsequences  tt-.at  this  great  ref  .irm 
might  produce  by  reviving  the  streni^th  of 
Poland.  Russia  and  Prussia  immediately  in- 
vaded the  country  and  curried  )Ut  the  sec- 
ond partition  of  the  Polish  Commonwenith 
■None  the  less,  that  Constitution  remains 
for  all  time  not  only  evidence  of  Poland's 
struggle  for  freedom  but  also  of  her  ties  with 
western  clviUz.vtlon 

"Invariably  wishing  Poland  well.  Pope  Plus 
XI  ch'ose  the  anniversary  of  this  Constitu- 
tion io  dear  to  all  Poles,  as  the  Day  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God — Queen  of  the  Polish 
Crown  thus  giving  yet  another  pnxjf  of 
the  indissoluble  ties  that  Join  the  Polish 
Republic  with  the  Faith  of  Christ 

"ArcusT  Zalcsk:  ' 


SWISS  DEBATE  B'"i  U  ilNG  AND  A 
BUG  GIVES   PROOF 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

■F    NEW      'ERsEY 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    May  6    1968 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
creative  and  cra:ty  Swiss  have  recently 
given  those  of  usf  m  America  a  valuable 
lesson  in  effective  ways  to  control  the  use 
of   electronic  eavesdropping  equipment. 

In  order  to  continue  an  open  society 
in  -America,  our  citizens  must  be  able  to 
feel  secure  in  their  privacy  If  we  casu- 
ally permit  a  sufTocating  sense  of  sur- 
veillance to  blanket  the  free  exchange 
of  communications  we  may  do  something 
very  basic  to  the  -Vmencan  society.  For 
let  us  be  very  clear  about  exactly  whose 
privacy  it  is  that  is  being  invaded  It  can 
be  th  '  criminal's,  the  man  under  sus- 
picion for  crimes,  but  it  can  .lust  as  easily 
be  vours  or  mine. 

.Mr  Speaker,  this  Swiss  example  is 
highly  mforma'ive  and  I  am  plea.sed  to 
insert  a  report  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  4  1968  into  the  Record  at  this 
point 


EXTEN.SION.S  OF  REMARKS 

SWISS  Debate  Buccing  anu  .<  Bfc  GrvEs  Paoor 
CiENEVA.  May  3  A  special  lommlttee  of 
the  Swiss  National  Assembly  unHiuniously 
approved  today  a  frovernnient  bill  outlaw- 
nig  '  mlnl-spy  '  gadgets  after  hearing  a  tape 
recording  of  the  committees  supposedlv  se- 
cret discussion 

The  discussion  had  been  relayed  by  a  uny 
radio  transnutt«r  hidden  m  a  chandelier  of 
the  committee  room  to  a  receiver  in  a  car 
parked  outside  .i  Government  building  in 
Bern   the  Swiss  capital 

Donat  Oadruvl.  the  committee  chairman, 
explained  that  he  had  had  the  recording 
made  to  show  the  i'ffe<'tlvene8a  of  the  tran- 
sistorized eavesdropper  and  that  he  would 
have    the    Uipe   destroyed    Immediately 


DUNDALK  NAVY  l-QUPSMAN  DIES  AT 
OUTPOST   IN    KHESANH 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

■  iF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  IIVES 

Monday    May  ti.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Miiryland  Mr  Speaker. 
HN  Charles  B  Boynton.  Jr  .  a  tine  young 
soldier  from  Baltimore,  was  killed  re- 
cently in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
his  bravery  and  to  honor  his  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  m  the 
Record 

D'NDALK    Navy    Corpsman    Dies    at   Oi;tpost 
IN  Khesa.nh 

A  United  States  Navy  corpsman  Irom  Dun- 
dalk.  who  served  at  the  Khe  Sanh  Marine 
garrison  m  South  Vletn;un  during  the  long 
Communist  siege  earlier  this  vear  wai  killed 
m  action  at  the  outpost  .\prll  IH  the  Defense 
Department  repnrted  yesterday 

The    dead    serviceman     was    identified    as 
Charles  B   Boynton.  Jr  .  20,  a  'hird  class  petty 
■nicer  and  the  son  of  Mr   and  Mrs   Charles  B 
Bnynton,   of   49   Kinship   road.    Dundalk 

\SSJG.NEO    JANUARY     2J 

His  death  occurred  less  'han  'wo  weeks 
alter  JO. 000  tJnited  States  troops  broke 
through  the  North  Vietnamese  .\rmy  <;  force 
which  had  encircled  the  7  000-man  .\merican 
and  South  Vietnamese  detachment  at  Khe 
Sanh 

Petty  Officer  Boynton.  who  arrived  in 
Vietnam  ;ast  Novetnber  was  assigned  to  Khe 
Sanh  January  22  and  served  there  as  a  bat- 
tlerteld  medic  during  the  worst  days  of  the 
three-month   Communist   siege 

His  last  tetter  'o  his  parents — dated  the 
dav  of  his  death — said  he  was  serving  on  Hill 
689  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  pieces 
of  ground  during  the  bitter  fighting  that 
raged  just  belo^v  'he  buffer  zone  separating 
Norr.h  and  South  Vietnam 

FEW    DETAILS 

Mrs  Boynton  said  her  son  gave  the  family 
few  details  of  his  assignment  as  a  Navy  hos- 
p.ta.man. 

He  Just  said  it  was  tough  going  He  said 
tr>  keep  praying  He  never  complained  I 
guess  he  didn't  want  to  worry  us."  Mrs 
Boynton  said 

She  added  that  she  thought  her  son  would 
be  safe  "  in  the  Khe  Sanh  area  because  of 
his  survnal  there  during  the  battles  preced- 
ing the  lifting  of  the  Communist  siege 

PtAYEO    TRl'MPET 

Petty  Officer  Boynton  was  graduated  in 
June  1965  trim  Dundalk  Hl^h  School,  where 
he  played  trumpet  in  the  school  band  and 
orchestra 

An  amateur  performer,  he  played  in  the 
Baltimore  Colt's  marching  band  and  played, 
s.^ni;  and   did   comedy   routines    before   civic 


Mdl/   '!.    lHi;\ 

and  church  audiences  m  the  Dundalk  area 
He  .ilso  played  in  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
of  Dundalk  Post  No  38  of  the  .American 
Legion 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  ;n  June.  196fi, 
.iiid  was  .isslgned  to  the  Great  Lakes  (!:: 
N.ival  Training  .Station  He  then  underwt:;- 
additional  training  -i*  a  baltleheld  corpsni.in 
and  served  for  about  six  months  at  thi 
United  States  Naval  Hospital  in  Annapol;- 
before  going  to  Vletniun 

SIRVIVORS    LISTED 

Petty  Officer  Boynton  was  a  member  of  tlir 
.^bbott  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  Bank 
street  and  Highland  .ivenue  and  was  actr.  i 
m   Its   choirs   and    ynuth   groups 

Besides  his  parents  he  is  .survived  by  iwi> 
sisters,  Janice  I  Boynton.  24.  .ind  Charlot'f- 
B.  Boynton.  22.  lx>th  teachers  in  the  Balt.- 
more  county  .school  system.  ,ind  a  brother 
NeLson  P  Boviuon.  12 

.M.so    surMMiig    ,ire    nis    p.iiernal    ijrancl- 
iiuither   Mrs    .Au^iust.i  Boynton.  of  Roohe.st.  ; 
NY      .md    his    maternal    ktrandinother,    M: 
M.irtha  Grcirf.  of  Baltimore 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  OUR 
COUNTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OK    MICHIGAN 
I.N   rHE  HOUSE  OF  HEFRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN    Mr    Speaker,  on 
May   2,    I    'Aa.s    pnvilet;ed    to   address   ,i 
luncheon  tiatherini;  m  recognition  of  tl; 
80  years  of  service  of  the  Salvation  .■\r:i.-. 
U)  my  hometown  of  Lansitm,  Mich. 

Because  of  the  many  and  varied  pini)- 
lems  confrontum  our  Nation  today.  I  di- 
rected my  remarks  to  the  question  which 
all  of  us  hear  .so  frequently,  "What  ;- 
happeiiinii  to  our  country" 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record.  I  include  my  addre.ss  to  tli- 
Salvation  .Army: 

What    Is    Happening     ro    Our    Country 
I  .iin  honored  indeed   A'lth  your  Invitation 
to  share  this  occasion    It  permits  me  to  ex- 
press lor  myself   and   .il>o  nn  behalf  ■•• 
our  community  the  gre.;t  measure    if  respe^  • 
and    gratitude    all    true    Amrriciiis    feel    :   r 
those  who  are  carrying  on  the  work  .iiid  the 
Ideals  of  the  Salvation  .'Krmv    How  fortunutr 
we  are    How   fortunate  .ill  .^ineric.ins  are  ■" 
have  had  such  .i  humanitari.iii  organization 
Eighty  years  is  a  long  tune 
It  is  also  a  short  time 

It  is  a  loni^;  time  m  the  life  span  of  .m  in- 
dividual. 

It  Is  a  very  short  time  in  the  life  of  so- 
ciety. 

Think  back,  for  a  moment,  to  citthty  ye.ir.'^ 
ago  when  the  Salvation  .^rmy  first  began 
serving   the  commvinuy  ut   L,  nsing. 

The  State  Capitol   building  was  still  new 
Lansing  s  population  was  just  over  10,000 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  had  but  .312 
students. 

Topics  of  conversation  were  the  Haymarkct 
not  at  Chicago:  the  first  electric  street  rail- 
way that  had  just  been  nl.'icrd  in  'iperatton 
and  the  flnanical  panic  in  New  Ynrk.  Presi- 
dent James  A  Garfield  had  been  shot  shortly 
before  There  still  was  a  l.ind  frontier  m 
America.  TTie  wild  west  was  actually  real 
not  J  .ist  on  TV ! 

Much  has  h;ippened  in  t-it'hiy  years. 
During  These  decades  the  Salvation  .^rniv 
h  IS  griiwn  with  this  and  other  communitu-,>- 
We  are  proud  of  this  growth.  We  hope  we 
have  each  done  our  part  to  help  make  this 
possible  But  as  we  meet  today  to  award 
Lansings  Service  Ribbons  to  these  good  sol- 
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aicrs.  we  cannot  only  look  to  the  past^We 
must  look  to  the  luture 

Vs  I  thought  of  inv  messatie  to  you.  I  could 
not  help  but  speculate  on  the  demands  that 
uur  tomorrows  will  thrust  upon  the  .Salva- 
iiL.n  .\rmv  We  know  they  are  ready  to  march 
,s  service  calls  Thev  have  proven  that  But 
!,s  one  who  shares  m  a  small  measure  the 
responsitallttv  of  government  I  .isked  my- 
i,elf  .ire    we    keeping    faith    with    the 

dedicated  soldiers  of  this  Arnn"^  Is  govern- 
ineat  at  all  levels,  local,  stale,  national,  doing 
Its  lull  part  to  cope  v/ith  the  .social  problems 
,,t  ikir  'inies? 

As  I  asked  myself  the  questions,  and  as  I 
reflected  on  the"  scourge  .>f  war  that  plagues 
us,  the  riot  scorched  cities  of  the  land,  rising 
rime  and    the   resistance   to  .lulhorlty 

iverywhc-c,  I  had  an  uneasy  leeling  about 
I  he  adequacy  of   our  effort 

What  has  come  over  the  structure  of  our 
,i.ciety  as  we  have  known  it  these  past  few 
\ears'to  cause  such  violence  to  the  Ijasic 
labric  of  communilv  life^  What  is  hajjpen- 
iiig  to  our  country? 

Crime  is  ramp.mt  The  ^it nation  seems  to 
he  gettint;  worse  rather  than  better  The 
FBI  tells  us  that  since  1960  major  crimes 
have  iiKTPa.sprt  88'  while  'he  population 
aus  increased  Id 

We  know  that  surehess  .jI  punishment  Is  a 
.strong  deterrent  to  crime  Yet  today  less 
than  21'  of  the  reported  crimes  result  in 
..rrest,  and  onlv  6'.  lead  to  conviction.  The 
criminal  has  a  94':  chance  of  "beating  the 
rap  '  p\  erv  time  he  strikes 

If  this  seems  remote,  let  me  tell  you  that 
when  I  was  privileeed  to  serve  as  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney  .>!  Ingham  County  the 
.mce  had  .t  assistants  ,ind  3  secretaries.  To- 
day, just  12  years  later,  this  .same  office  has 
11  assistant  prosecuting  attorneys  and  H 
secretaries.  This  cle.arly  shows  that  mir  own 
■ommunity  is  not  exempt  :rom  the  national 
trend. 

Our  courts  have  become  so  consumed  with 
the  rights  of   the   accused   that   we   are   fre- 
quently asked  who  is  looking  after  the  rights 
;1  !  he  law  abiding  citizen. 

We  have  daily  reports  un  the  growing  use 
.f  drugs  and  the  sordid  tales  relating  to  this 
.ibuse. 

Our  rn.ills  have  become  so  choked  with 
iund  pornoeniphic  materials  that  the  Con- 
.;ress  had  to  pass  lesislation  to  stem  its 
flow. 

There  .ire  many  alarir.iiiC  indicators  of  a 
Lirowmg  Uisintcgralion  u;  the  lamily  unit, 
■he  core  o:  our  society. 

Dralt  uodgint;  has  .ilmost  become  re- 
spectable .md  we  have  those  who  take  pub- 
lic pride  ;n  cotinselUng  .lur  youth  on  liow  to 
.ivoid  service  to  their  country. 

We  have  demonstrations  lor  ;-vcrything. 
The  teacncrs  are  learning  the  .irt  fast  and 
Its  not  unusual  to  see  clerical  garb  in  the 
photographs  (.il  protest  movements.  If  enough 
lieople  can  itet  together  and  cang  up  to  itet 
■heir  way  the  end  seems  to  nistlfy  the  means 
i-mploypd.  Just  this  week,  we  had  a  march 
:n  Washington  demundinj  umona  many 
'ither  "hings  that  the  uovernment  provide  a 
guaranteed  anntial  wage. 

People  are  (xpectlng  more  and  more  from 
Uncle  Sam,  .ipparently  under  the  premise 
I  hat  everything  from  the  ttovernment  is  free. 
No  one  ,>eems  to  realize  that  the  only  funds 
the  Treasury  has  are  exacted  from  you,  our 
citizens. 

It  wasn't  too  many  \ears  .igo  that  I  would 
>ee  a  picture  In  the  newspapers  of  rioters 
battling  with  police  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try and  think  to  myself  how  glad  I  was  that 
I  didn't  live  in  that  kind  of  unstable,  chaotic 
society.  I  associated  such  scenes  with  some- 
thing foreign  to  the  American  concept — 
prided  myself  on  the  thought  that  in  this 
country  '.ve  !iad  the  orderly,  established 
machinery  to  effect  necessary  change — in 
truth,  to  make  freedom  work  for  the  ad- 
'.ancement   of  mankind 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  prided  myself  too.  on  the  fact  that  we 
had  the  rights  of  criticism  and  di.ssent — 
and  that  dissent  was  expressed  not  in  rock- 
throwing  and  window-breaking  but  .it  the 
ballot  box.  Times  have  changed  lilots  have 
,swept  the  land  I'liev  h..\e  ,.linost  Ijpc.me  ac- 
cepted ,is  a  way  of  lite 

It  is  tragic  when  the  i)rocpss  of  ilisseiit 
becomes  so  \olatlle  ih.it  the  travel  pl.ms  ol 
.1  President  of  the  United  States  are  kept 
secret  until  Ihe  last  p..ssible  luompiit  lor 
lear  i>f  demonstrations  that  emild  lead  to 
violence.  Il  is  tragic  when  our  Secretary  u' 
State  has  to  sneak  through  the  alleys  ..iid 
into  back  doors  of  our  hotels  when  he  dls- 
cu,sses  the  ^treat  issues  that  bear  on  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Yes,  things  have  changed.  We  see  students 
disrupting  university  life  .iiid  resorting  to 
lorce  and  violence,  taking  over  the  i)resident's 
office,  holding  university  officials  cajitlve  to 
impose  acceptance  of  their  demaiitis  and 
insisting  that  policies  be  revi>.ed  by  mob  de- 
cree. We  read  of  these  and  similar  activities 
occurring  daily  -all  in  total  di.sregard  of  the 
fact  that  otir  educational  institutions  have 
been  established  to  provide  the  education 
Our  taxpayers  have  built  ,ind  support  m.iiiy 
(}f  these  institutions,  I  can  remember  when 
students  were  glad  to  ito  to  school,  were 
willing  to  conform  and  knew  if  they  didn't, 
that  they  would  be  expelleci  But  today  we 
nnd  them  not  only  takiiiy;  iver  but  demand- 
ing  immunity  from   disciplinary    action. 

Il  was  a  shock  to  see  .\rmy  units  patroling 
the  streets  of  fnir  n,ilion',s  C.ipltol — soldiers 
with  rifles  stationed  at  street  (  orners — a  gov- 
ernment-imposed curfew  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — windows  smash.eri  within  ,i  lew- 
blocks  of  the  White  House — and  dense  smoke 
drifting  by  the  -.vindow  of  my  Ravburn  Bide, 
office  acro.ss  from   the   Caiiitol, 

.'Vnd  while  basic,  underlyinK  reast.ns  in 
terms  ol  Irusti-at  ■(!  ir.iinan  a,-i):ration  and 
lack  of  opportunity,  can  iie  identified  and 
^,teps  taken  to  n  rroct  thcin,  I  wonder  if 
there  isn't  another  cause  which  reaches  to  a 
lundamental  moral  and  spiritual  problem. 
Will  Durant.  the  historian,  once  -.vrote: 
"A  great  civilization  is  not  conquered  from 
without  until  it  has  destroyed  Itself  from 
Within,  The  essenti.d  causes  of  Rome's  de- 
i  line  Say  in  her  jieople,  her  morals,  lier  cla,ss 
.struggle,  her  f,-;iling  trade,  her  tjureaucratic 
despotism,  lur  stifling  taxes,  her  '(jnsum- 
iiig  wars.  The  political  cau.ses  of  decay  were 
rooted  on  one  factt — that  Increasing  d'espot- 
ism  destroyed  the  citizen's  civic  sense  and 
dried  up  statesmanship  at  its  source   ' 

We  .\mericans  always  have  been  a  rest- 
less people.  We  have  never  been  too  content 
with  things  as  they  are.  We  arc  always  try- 
ing to  do  the  job  better- -to  build  .i  lx>lter 
mousetrap. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  our  i>e<>ple 
IS  the  energy  which  has  been  a.pplied  'o 
constructive  jjur-^uits  We  liavc  always 
thought  big  and  acted  bie. 

Coupled  with  all  this  has  been  a  respect 
for  fundamental  values  and  morals — a  re- 
spect for  institutions  which  liad  l)een  tested 
and  retested  and  found  to  be  the  best  -h.it 
man  could  devise  to  •^uccessfully  \zo\ern 
himself. 

Today  our  land  is  torn  with  a  hick  ol  re- 
spect for  our  fundamental  institutions— a 
lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order  and  .•.  '.ack 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  all  our  .nstitu- 
tions  are  perfect.  Certainly  they  are  not. 
This  I  well  realize,  but  one  of  the  leatures 
of  our  system  is  that  our  Individual  rela- 
tion-ships  to  our  institutions  are  constantly 
challenged  and  redefined  and  this  is  done 
in  an  r  rderlv  way  and  for  the  common  pood, 
I  don't  know  how  we  can  lietter  deftne  our 
national  purpose  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Preamble  to  the  Federal  Con.stitution : 

"We  the  People  oi  the  tJnited  States,  m 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish   justice,     insure     domestic     tranquility. 
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jirovide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessing 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  .ind  our  i>.isterlty,  do 
ord,<in  .iiid  establish  this  Con.stitvitifin  lor 
the  United  States  of  .America" 

.\s  we  carry  out  this  purpose,  we  must  do 
so  with  respect  lor  the  orderly  processes  of 
sCK'iety,  We  cannot  impinge  on  the  rights  of 
others.  Dissent  can  and  must  l>e  expre^sed 
m  other  ways  than  by  tearing  <lown  our 
structure. 

We  must  restore  .iiul  inainiaiii  respect  lor 
the   basic   institutions  ol   our  .sCK'ieiy 

\Vc  have  no  greater  problem  loday  than 
thai  of  maintaining  law  and  order  through- 
out the  country,  Tlils  we  must  have,  for 
when  It  is  lost  we  ,shall  ,soon  have  anarchy. 
But  also,  law  and  order  and  the  institu- 
tions Inillt  on  this  foundation  must  give 
cxpre.ssion  to  the  luspiratlons  of  the  individ- 
uals who  live  with  them. 

.No  i>ne  should  be  excluded  trom  ilie  m.iln- 
stream  of  .'American  life. 

I  think  we  are  making  preat  .-t rides  u<- 
■,vard  realizing  this  goal,  but  it  will  Ije 
.Lchieved  only  if  every  citizen  will  undertake 
.'lis  full  share  of  responsibility  io  make  our  , 
u'reat  .--.vstem  work  and  be  guided  In  the  , 
(lolden  Rule  in  his  dealing.*  with  his  lellow 
lountrymen. 

I'hls  is  .1  prettv  ttriin  picture,  vou  iiia\  sav. 
Yes.  it  IS  i^rlin!  (iur  work  is  rut  out  lor  us  if 
we  ..re  t,o  u'et  this  country  back  on  the  track 
aii<l  rollinc  toward  the  jjroijre.ss  .aid  great- 
ness that  can  be  ours  Hut  I'm  really  not 
despondent  about  this.  We  have  been  chal- 
ieiured  many  times  bef(jrc  and  we've  always 
in.ide  out  ,'\s  a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes  it 
lakes  a  crisis  to  liring  out  the  best  th,it's 
in  us 

With  our  fiierpy,  o,ir  ■,ankee  iiiL'enuitv  .iiid 
our  resources  I  iiave  lallh  that  together  we 
ran  sol\e  ;tn\  national  proljlem  if  '.ve  only 
determine  to  do  so  ,;nd  make  the  necessary 
romrnitment  to  the  cause. 

I  caution  iiowever,  that  there  will  l)e  no 
easy  or  cjuick  solution  We  ,ire  a  nation  In 
trouble.  Our  illness  has  not  struck  us  tud- 
Oenly  but  has  been  building  up  lor  year,s. 
and  it's  going  to  take  a  long  ■ivhile  for  us  to 
ftet  '.veil 

riie  very  first  thing  that  we  must  do  Is  to 
restore  law  and  order  tliroughout  the  coun- 
try. Until  thl,s  Is  done  '.ve  cannot  turn  our 
:u;i  energies  to  treating  the  causes  of  our 
I'isease. 

We  must  realize  fully  the  importance  of 
our  security  and  support  our  [jollcc  Not  just 
with  a  bumper  sticker  but  with  our  words 
and  deeds.  We  must  tell  our  jwillccmen  when 
we  iiave  the  opportunity — and  if  we  don't 
liave  the  op;K>rtunity  -A-e  should  find  one- 
thai  we're  bacxing  them  ,ind  that  'A'e  .ip- 
precialc  their  elforts.  Speaking  tor  myself,  I 
don'l  .I/O  lor  these  kK)se  charges  ut  ]X)lIcc 
brutality.  Ah  vour  Prosecuting  .•\tlorney  I'^e 
■A-orked  with  all  our  law  enforcement  officials 
at  all  levels.  They're  good  people,  trying  hard 
to  do  their  job,  1  have  observed  their  patience 
under  the  most  aggravated  jjrovocalion  .ind 
to  their  credit.  I  have  never  yet  had  a  ca.se  of 
j)o!ice  orulallty  i  ;,lled  to  my  attention.  This 
IS  not  to  say  that  this  could  not  be  so  else- 
•.vhere  or  perhaps  even  here,  but  I  sav  that 
this  is  a  weak,  overworked  alibi  tor  those  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  law.  But  speaking  ol  bru- 
tality, I  think  riots  -  an  be  orutal  .tnd  re- 
gretfully it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  ;o 
use  l.irute  force  against  'ortite  force  to  restore 
order.  We  simply  cannot  surrender  to 
\lo;encc. 

.Just  as  we  must  back  our  police  'A-e  must 
take  an  interest  in  our  courts  and  insure  that 
justice  is  nieted  out  fairly  and  equally  under 
the  law.  The  jxrilice  have  'heir  job  to  do  and 
so  do  the  courts.  The  ininishment  tor  (  ri.me 
must  be  made  certain 

With  law  and  order  restored  we  ran  then 
turn  rair  full  energies  to  the  task  of  curing 
the  conditions  that  ha\e  -pawned  our 
troubles. 
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The  lonsc  range  answers  to  oiir  many  prob- 
lems .-est  in  edui'atkm  This  Is  nothing  that 
■vii  Oe  .K-cf>mpllshe<l  s»1th  pa&slna;  an  appro- 
priation bill  no  more  than  voii  can  ktet  a 
auper-scinlc  airplane  by  just  appropriating 
money   It  must  be  built 

Lllcpwlse  we  must  undertake  to  build 
i<reater  oaptibiUtles  for  our  citizens  who  want 
a  fuller  life  in  our  so<'lety  This  is  not  just 
a  ■>ne-way  street  and  it  will  require  tots  of 
Work  on  both  sides 

Our  economy  Is  one  that  pJVs  off  on  ubll- 
Ity  and  we  must  make  a  greater  effort  for  all 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  .u:qulre  skills 
and  talents  '.hat  raM  be  used  I  put  educa- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  priority  list  lor  only 
throuRh  It  win  we  be  able  to  avoid  perhaps 
even    greater    problems    in    the    years   ahead. 

We  need  i  greater  sense  of  priorities  In 
Federal  education  aid  and  more  effeotlve- 
nees  in  Its  use  For  example  '*e  need  a  great- 
er effort  to  concentrate  Federal  lunds  on 
those  school  districts  and  attendance  areas 
most  in  need  of  special  prognirna  for  {>oor 
children  Under  'he  existing  Act  the  aid  Is 
widely  dispersed  among  about  !^0  percent  of 
the  s<:hool  districts  if  'he  country,  which 
means  that  less  is  available  where  It  U  must 
needed 

.\gain.  i.n  terms  of  priorities,  we  «.hoHld  be 
paying  far  mure  attention  to  assuring  high- 
quality  vocational  education  for  ,ill  our 
youth  A  recent  atudy  of  vocational  educa- 
tion shows  that,  five  out  of  every  »lx  chil- 
dren now  in  school  wnil  not  complete  col- 
leye.  yet  onlv  one  in  '".  .e  of  our  young  peo- 
ple h.ive  .tiiy  vcx-nttonal  training  In  high 
school,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  In 
t«n  Is  prepared  for  employment  npon  grad-. 
uatlon  fr'im  high  school.  Needless  to  say. 
the  700  000  schi-Kil  drojjouts  this  vear  are  even 
less  equipped  to  find  and  hold  a  job  Ex- 
perience has  provon  that  go<:>d  voc-atloiial  edu- 
cation programs  vastly  reduce  school  drop- 
outs and  tallures.  as  well  is  provide  the  se- 
ciiritv  of  a  Job  with  a  future 

(.Jreater  educational  opportunities,  of 
course,  are  inseparably  entwined  with  f-m- 
ployment  and  job  opportunities,  retraining 
and  .ipprentlceshlp  programs.  In  these  areas 
I  'eel  that  we  should  turn  to  the  business 
sector  of  oti.-  economy  and  enlist  Us  help 
bv  offering  'iitx  incentives  to'cncoiirage.  er.i- 
plov.  triln.  or  retrain  and  upgrade  the  -.vork- 
ing  skills  of  Individuals.  The  successes  of 
Fetleral  bureaucrats  In  this  'irea  have  cer- 
tainly been  less  thun  spectacular  and  I  have 
enough  faith  m  our  free  private  enterprise 
system  to  kniw  that  it  can  Jo  a  better  Job  If 
given  the  chance  ' 

Speaking  of  employment  opportunities  I 
must  take  juii  a  minute  to  pay  :nbute  to  our 
M  ivor  of  L.in&ing  and  our  city  'ifBcials.  the 
Chamber  oi  Commerce.  .»nd  the  major  em- 
ployers of  this  are.i  for  the  Job  they  are  do- 
ing '.u  upgrade  the  employment  of  our  peo- 
ple I  .ini  -sjtlstied  that  practically  every 
Job  opening  in  Landing  1=  available  to  any- 
one th.it  has  the  skill  and  talent  to  claim 
It  I've  met  i^ith  the  people  that  have  been 
working  with  'h.^  program  and  I  know  of 
their  sincere  concern.  They  are  to  be  com- 
tneiided.  for  it  Is  hard  work  such  as  this 
that  IS  going  to  help  restore  the  balance  to 
our  social  order. 

I  am  satisfied  that  together  we  can  meet 
the  challenge  we  face  We  must  remember 
that  while  those  who  not  have  given  us  a 
traumatic  Jolting,  the  great  bulk  of  our  peo- 
ple are  law-abiding  citizens  and  want  no  part 
of  this  tearing  up  of  our  country.  When  we 
read  of  college  protests,  we  must  remember 
that  probably  99  of  our  students  are 
going  about  their  normal  acade-  -ic  pursuits. 
It  is  -.he  protestor  and  the  "kook"  that  gets 
his  name  m  the  paper  Every  day  thousands 
ot  people  cross  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  you 
never  hear  a  thing  about  it.  taut  let  one  de. 
mcnted  mlsht  jump  off  .vnd  It's  on  the  front 
page  I  suggest  that  it's  time  that  those  wno 
labor    to    build    should    get     "equal    time", 
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r  as  much  time  and  attention  f.T  their 
effcrts  as  those  who  are  lull  time  agita- 
tors bent  on  tearing  down  and  destroying 
what  we  have  Let's  accentuate  the  positive 
and  eliminate  the  negative  just  a  bit  more 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  p<.i8sess  the  un.illenable  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  ot  hap- 
piness" spelled  out  so  eloquently  In  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  we  must  as- 
sume the  duties  that  go  with  them-  the  cor- 
relary  duties  of  protecting  the  system  under 
which  we  claim  these  rights  If  we  ,ire  to  have 
privileges  we.  >is  citUens,  must  accept  the 
resijonslbllltles  that  go  with  them 

In  the  .summer  and  fall  months  ahead 
let  ua  each  be  mindful  of  the  liberty  and 
freedom  we  have  In  this  great  land  We  are 
at  the  fork  In  the  road  .is  a  natl<in  with 
many  i.'f  our  problems  and  the  course  we 
select  to  travel  will  be  made  by  our  citizens 
tl)l8  fall.  Because  uf  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  this  Is  a  solemn  obligation  that  takes 
on   even   greater  meaning 

America  was  built  and  has  been  sustained 
by  men  uf  vision:  by  men  who  endured  and 
prevailed  •••.er  hardship  and  .idverslty.  by 
men  possessed  of  Listing  ^lUies  .md  deter- 
mined self-dlsclpline  ^"^ 

Thesi"  men  provided  the  moral  leadership 
which  enabled  a  small  confederation  of 
thirteen  separate  states  to  .vssume  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership — to  grow  Into  a 
Nation  abundant  in  resource  and  mighty  in 
promise,  a  Nation  i>f  morol  integrity  and 
practical  fortitude.  If  we  are  to  preserve  this 
legacy  for  our  posterity,  we  must  preserve 
the  moral  leadership  .md  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  ^'ave  us  our  greatness.  This  task 
miut  be  undertaken  by  each  one.  acting  in- 
dividually. Our  collective  strength  will  make 
our  liberty  secure! 

Let  us  all  make  .i  renewed  and.  greater 
effort  to  obey  the  .idmonition  of  our  Lord. 
'  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
and  each  take  upon  himself  the  commit- 
ment of  the  SaKatlon  Army  to  restore  dig- 
nity and  purpose  among  all  ot  our  people. 


May  6,  11) lis 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6,  1968 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  im- 
portant work  wiiich  our  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  doing  in 
Latin  America  is  .sirickingly  indicated  by 
an  article  un  the  cooperative  movement 
in  Panama  by  Mr  Geor«e  \V.  Wester- 
man  m  the  Marcii  J3.  1968.  issue  of  the 
Partama  Tribune.  I  think  this  .splendid 
article  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  insert  it  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

COOPCRATIVFS        '  HOHE      IN      M.^NY      SFEMINCLY 

Desperate  siTfAiiONS  " 
I  By  George  W  Westerman  i 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Panama  has 
throughout  its  brief  history  been  favored 
with  motivated  and  dedicated  people.  'With 
vision  and  determination,  '  reports  Darwin 
Bremer.  AID  cooperative  specialist,  these 
people  fire  pressing  fcr  approval  of  legislation 
to  get  a  legal  framework  within  which  the 
cooperate  movement  can  continue  to  grow 
anil  develop  ' 

.\pprixiniately  20.000  people  In  Panama  are 
how  members  of  cooperatives.  Most  of  them 
have  had  to  learn  -.he  haril  way  how  to  op- 
erate a  cooperative  by  substituting  home  and 
group  study  and  by  paying  close  attention  to 


their    leaders    as    a    substitute    for    l.ick    of 
formal  education 

In  reviewing  this  situation  Bremer  ^ald 
■  CtKiperatlves  have  brought  hope  to  nianv  .i 
seemingly  desperate  situation  Most  if  the 
members  have  had  their  spirits  lifted.  Most 
leel  life  Is  wrrlhv^hlle  after  all  as  a  result 
ot  the  benehts  received  from  participation  in 
their  cooperative 

"So  far  the  benefits  are  mostly  Intangi- 
bles— a  better  understanding  of  how  business 
operates,  respect  for  differing  i  pinions,  a 
respect  for  majirltv  control  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  a  vote  In  policy  decision  mak- 
ing, experiencing  dlssappolntments  resulting 
from  their  own  bad  decisions,  some  educa- 
tion, at  least  nlong  Vocational  linos  and 
irequently  much  more  lar-rcachlng" 

In  addition  there  have  been  some  direct 
economic  benehts  in  practically  every  case 
.Sometimes  these  benehts  were  m  the  turm  i  i 
lower  costs  <  r  improved  prices  or  less  strin- 
gent conditions  in  a  production  contract 
but  these  were  all  in  addition  to  any  operat- 
ing sav  ings  that  were  made. 

Tlie  Cooperative  League  'if  the  U  S  A. 
established  65  years  ago  has  long  ago  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  and  help  to 
Its  neighbors  The  Organization  of  the  Co- 
operatives of  the  .\merlcas  and  :he  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  .MUance  with  headquar- 
trs  in  London  .ire  both  designed  to  improve, 
ivelop  and  strengthen  cooperatives.  No 
•ub:  the  iriendship  developed  between 
Panamanian  cooperative  leaders  and  those  <  . 
cixiperative  organizations  throughout  :hc 
world  has  been  yielding  handsome  dividends 

The  first  introductions  to  cooperativism  by 
the  Panamanian  community  v^-ere  gained  in 
the  year  (irlor  to  1954.  Previous  to  ih.it  year 
attempts  were  made  .it  forming  cooperatives 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and,  to  .i  cer- 
tain degree,  they  existed.  However,  these  v^-ero 
North  American  credit  unions  in  the  Canal 
Zone  which  happened  to  have  P.inamanians 
as  members.  As  such  they  had  little  impact 
on  the  cooperative  movement  in  Panama 
lUelf. 

During  this  period  all  attempts  at  f.rni- 
Ing  cooperatives  in  Panama  proper  ended  la 
failure.  The  absence  of  enabling  legislation. 
Bremer  said,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  failures. 

An  important  event  of  this  jierlod  was  the 
arrival  In  1939  of  German  expatriate  profes- 
sors at  the  University  of  Panama.  Some  •<: 
these  professors  gave  classes  in  cooperatives 
:■">  students  who  later  became  leaders  in  the 
movement.  One  ot  the  most  outstanding  ol 
these  students  was  Ofelia  Hooper.  Miss 
Hooper  has  since  distinguished  herself  m 
this  field  and  still  continues  is  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Coo|)eratlves  at  the 
Ministry  oi  .\gricuUure.  Commerce  .ind 
Industry. 

Under  Article  229  of  the  1946  Constitution 
It  becomes  a  duty  of  the  State  to  n:omote 
and  supervise  producers'  and  consumers'  co- 
operatives, and  for  these  purposes  it  shall 
seek  to  establish  such  enterprises  as  ire 
necessary.  This  provision  has  served  and  !s 
serving  as  the  basic  cooperative  legislation. 

It  was  during  these  Initi.U  years  <>i  the 
cooperative  movement  that  Par.am.i  made  the 
first  contacts  with  the  Cooper:: live  League  c£ 
the  United  States.  Bremer  .sail 

In  September,  1954  the  fir.'=t  Lav^-  of  Co- 
operatives was  ;ipproved  and  'he  basis  for  a 
systematic  cooperative  action  in  Panama  was 
introduced.  According  to  Miss  Hooper  this 
cooperative  law  was  the  effort  of  many 
Panamanian  and  foreign  assistants  who 
brought  to  P.inama  knowledge  from  many 
dlscipines. 

One  of  the  main  participants  in  this  ef- 
fort was  the  late  Porflrio  Gome/,  a  Pana- 
manian graduate  of  the  National  Institute 
who  studied  in  Chile,  once  headed  the 
OIRS.'V  In  El  Salvador,  and  later  became 
chief  of  Panama's  Agrarian  Reform.   Under 
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this  law  there  has  been  established  a  Na- 
tional Council  as  the  highest  body  In  the  co- 
operative movement,  whose  lunctlon  It  Is 
to  develop,  guide  .ind  flscallze, 

nie  members  assiiincd  to  the  Council,  how- 
ever, have  no  right  to  intervene  In  the  ad- 
niinl.stratlve  policy  of  any  C(X)perative.  Each 
cooperative,  treated  as  a  jjublic  entity,  en- 
j  )vs  full  autonomy  so  long  as  It  complies 
with  the  stlpul.itlons  and  statutes  of  the  law. 

As  an  adjunct  to  this  first  law  there  was 
created  a  Section  on  Kducatlon  in  Coopera- 
i;ves  within  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture.  Commerce 
.,nd  Industry  Until  ]9t)3  this  section  relied  on 
the  services  .l  .Mi.s.s  Hix.pcr.  who  was  sup- 
ported by  Mrs  Luzmila  B.  tie  Ceballos  and 
Mrs  R<jsa  de  C.)rre,i 

The  establishment  ,ind  development  of  co- 
operatives during  this  pernxl  was  due  largely 
to  the  un.selflsh  labor  cf  the  Education  Sec- 
•lon.  which  did  not  limit  its  work  to  educa- 
•lon  within  cooper.itlves.  but  also  to  devel- 
pmg  them.  They  helped  m  a  l.irge  measure, 
hut  not  excluslvelv.  because  from  the  outset 
persons  and  institutions  in  other  private, 
'■mclal.  national  and  international  areas  ac- 
tively participated  m  the  development  if  co- 
.  peratlves  in  Pai:ama. 

One  of  the  participating  '.nstltutlons  dur- 
ing this  period  from  1954  to  1963  was  the 
Catholic  Church.  Bremer  said  that  clerics 
m  Panama  were  Instrumental  In  spreading 
•he  idea  of  cooperation  In  the  Provinces  of 
I'anama.  Colon.  I.os  Santos,  Hcrrera,  Vera- 
I'uas,  Chlrlqui  and  Bocas  del  Toro. 

The  support  and  dedicated  participation  of 
.■-omc  members  of  -he  clergy,  he  added,  were 
:  ictors  of  great  help  In  that  they  gave  re- 
-pectability  to  the  cooperative  idea.  The  In- 
stitute of  Economic  Development  ;ilso  helped 
;:i  fostering  the  first  cooperatives  by  furnlsh- 
.:;C  audit  services  :ind  financing.  Technical 
,id  supplied  by  Point  Four  In  the  forma- 
iive  years  assisted  in  the  organizing  of  sav- 
ings,' aericultural,  consumer,  fishing,  hous- 
ing, electrical  and  Juvenile  cooperatives. 

The  most  successful  cooperatives  during 
•hese  years  were  those  dealing  with  credit 
,ind  .savings.  The  credit  unions  progressed  at 
a  rapid  rale  as  there  was  a  vital  need  by  the 
P.mamanian  community  for  such  a  service. 
First  because  the  Section  for  Education  in 
the  Cooperatives  considered  this  type  of  co- 
operative the  easiest  to  organize  and  admin- 
ister, and  .second  because  It  could  serve  as  a 
hase  fcr  cooperative  development  in  other 
r^elds. 

In    December.    1961    efforts    of    organizing 

■  redlt  unions  reached  a  peak  v\-ith  the  found- 
.ng  of  the  Panama  Credit  Union  Federation. 
The  general  purpose  of  the  Federation  is  to 
■  r^anlze,   support   .ind   defend    the   affiliated 

•  redit  unions. 

Another  milestone   in   the  growth   of   the 

■  ooperative  movement  occurred  in  March. 
1963  with  the  ."-igning  nf  the  .Agrarian  Code 
with    its   attendant   Title   VIII   covering   co- 

peratlves.  This  new  law  restructured  slightly 
•he  National  Council  of  Cooperatives  to  be 
comprised  of  a  delegate  each  from  the  Agrarl- 
.Th  Reform.  Institute  of  Economic  Develop- 
!!-ient.  .Agrarian  Publications,  and  Cooperative 
Department. 

Members  assigned  to  the  National  Coun- 
rll  are  restricted  from  intervening  in  admin- 
istrative matters  of  any  cooperative,  which 

•  'hjoys  full  autonomy  as  long  as  it  complies 
with  described  laws  and  regtilatlons. 

Tlie  Council  meets  intermittently  without 
remuneration. 

Under  the  new  law  the  Section  of  Educa- 
•ion  in  Cooperatives  was  absorbed  into  the 
Department  of  Cooperatives  with  greater 
responsibilities  and  functions  as  reflected  by 
Article  341  which  states:  "The  aspects  of 
education,  development,  rrganizatlon.  tech- 
nical assistance  and  orientation  of  coopera- 
•ives.  as  well  as  aspects  of  fiscalizatlon  and 
-•uidance  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Cooperatives  of  the  Ministry 
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of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry.  This 
department  will  have  the  necessary  means 
and  win  be  given  an  expense  account  which 
will  be  relative  to  the  size  and  growth  of 
the  cooperative  movement  m  the  country." 

At  present  the  Department  of  Cooperatives 
has  seven  offices — one  central  office  which 
services  the  cities  i>f  Panama  and  Colon:  the 
other  six  offices  are  located  in  the  interior 
where  they  serve  the  conmiunilies  «  f  Car- 
rasqullla,  Caplra,  Penonome,  Chitre.  Santiago 
and  David.  All  of  these  offices  are  located  with 
MACI. 

The  Department  ot  Cooperatives  has  ,i.ui 
continues  to  be  iilagucd  witli  a  scarcity  <'f 
material  and  human  resources.  In  lact.  the 
entire  movement  has  been  encumbered  by 
problems  in  administration.  exi)erti.se  and 
financing.  But  in  spite  of  limitations  much 
has  bc«n  done  and  much  will  continue  to  be 
done.  The  cooperative  movement  Is  a  .-tory 
oi  people  concerned  about  their  luture.  will- 
ing to  act  together  m  helping  each  other  to 
etlect  change  and  overcome  limitations. 

Take  for  example  the  five  men  m  Hoqucie 
who  in  1957  began  weekly  meetings  to  discuss 
problems  of  unavailability  of  :arm  .-upplies 
in  the  area.  There  was  Alvero  .Soto,  .i  Span- 
iard, who  had  seen  cooperatives  ,it  work  :u 
Europe.  He  urged  his  irionds  to  organize  a 
cooperative 

fYed  Ava  brought  more  idea.:  ai.d  iiiiorma- 
tlon  from  the  German  cooi^erauve  movement 
He  was  enthusiastic  about  the  opportunities 
a  cooperative  vi'  luld  open. 

These  two  individuals  drew  an  increasingly 
larger  number  of  i)eople  to  their  weekly  dis- 
cussions. At  first  It  was  difficult  to  <onvinco 
•  ithers  of  the  validity  of  the  cooperative  idea; 
but  alter  a  year  a  ttroup  of  21  lounders 
emerged  from  the  meetings.  On  July  19.  1958 
ihey  met  to  sign  the  Charter  and  apply  lor 
legalization  papers. 

.Acquiring  the  necess.iry  finances  lor  coop- 
erative operations,  making  .satisfactory  .sup- 
ply connections,  .u.d  learning  t-o  administer 
the  program  were  the  early  i)roblems  ot  the 
cooperative  orgamzers. 

Operations  started  in  a  small  rented  room 
utilized  as  an  office  and  sales  room.  Thatcher 
Lamustus  served  as  first  manager  and  as 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  This 
Panamanian  received  his  advanced  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  has  since 
studied  the  cooperative  movement  exten- 
sively both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Europe. 

George  F.  Jenner,  a  cooperative  specialist 
with  the  Institute  of  Economic  Development 
from  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration iICA)  served  as  the  first  advisor  to 
the  Boquete  set-up. 

From  1958  to  1961  the  cooperative  operated 
in  its  first  rented  quarters.  Gradually  the 
membership  grew  from  22  to  85  members  and 
sales  volume  increased  from  $22,400  to 
$42,000. 

In  1963  the  cooperative  opened  a  branch  in 
Cerro  Punta  to  serve  members  with  farm 
supplies.  Sales  volume  of  $33,000  the  first 
year  grew  to  $87,500  with  net  earnings  of 
$5,300  In  1967  In  rented  quarters. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Board  of  Directors  es- 
tablished a  poficy  of  on-the-job  training  for 
managers  and  directors  of  other  cooperatives, 
A  scholarship  was  also  .set  up  to  help  needy 
>  Individuals. 

In  1966  a  $27,000  building  v^-as  erected  and 
a  complete  line  of  petroleum  products  added. 
Gulf  Petroleum  loaned  the  cooperative  $27,- 
000  for  15  years  to  finance  this  construction. 
Presently  a  farm  supply  and  petroleum  dis- 
tribution center  is  being  built  in  Cerro  Punta 
by  the  cooperative;  this  expansion  Is  also  be- 
ing financed  by  Gulf  Petroleum. 

Bremer  said  the  cooperative  has  received 
no  grants  or  financial  assistance  of  any  kind 
other  than  the  straight  commercial  dealings 
with  bankers  and  suppliers.  Yet.  through  co- 
operative effort,  it  has  attained  an  improved 
situation  for  its  members  as  well  as  the  com- 
munitv.  Sales  have  reached  $300,000  per  year 
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and  patrons'  savings  are   .ipproxlmately   lOc 
on   the  dollar. 

In  .April,  1965  a  group  ot  39  fishermen 
gathered  In  a  meeting  place  In  Chorrlllo,  a 
West  Side  glietto  district,  to  learn  how  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  a  cooperative,  hoping  that 
through  collective  effort  greater  Individual 
l.)rofit.s  could  be  realized. 

Twice  weekly  the  group  met  under  the 
leadership  of  cooperative  .-pcclalLst  LIU  de 
Marcos,  Tliey  finally  received  their  Coopera- 
tive Charter  in  December.  There  were  65 
members  when  the  Cooperative  Pescadores 
ciel  Chorrlllo  R.L.  was  lormed  and  they  have 
continued  their  study  meetings  on  .i  once  a 
week    Ijasis. 

The  Pescadores  operate  14  fishing  l>oats. 
Two  of  these  boat-s  fish  In  the  Montijo  area 
where  .t  business  relationship  lias  been  estab- 
lished with  the  Cooperative  de  Pescadores  de 
San  Jose  de  Montiio,  R.L.  Tlie  lornier  buys 
i'ertam  types  of  lish  lor  the  m.irket  m  Pana- 
ma and  delivers  other  types  of  Montijo  tor 
market  in  the  interior. 

I'he  Chorrlllo  Cooperative  Ijas  bevun  con- 
struction of  a  retiul  fish  market  on  its  prop- 
erty m  the  Bay  of  Panama  about  • ,;  mile 
irom  'ho  Bridge  of  the  Americas  on  the 
Poet;v  Avenue.  This  lacility  i?,  tinder  construc- 
tion with  >-5.000  r.ipit.il  lurnisiKd  by  AID 
vvnile  MACI  undertcxik  to  provide  technical 
:!  =  Eistance  in  administration  mid  opcr.ituin 
until  the  cooperttr,o  liccomes  self-adminis- 
l  rating. 

Many  other  stories  loulil  be  told  (.f  other 
rooperalives  lormed  lor  credit  avallabilitv. 
consumer  itoods,  :igrlcultural  pursuits  or 
iiousimr.  which  prompted  Bremer  to  remark; 
■  wherever  men  with  common  needs  realize 
'he  strength  they  have  in  mutual-. ud.  they 
t.ike  the  import, uit  step  ot  .irL'.mlzcd  co- 
operation for  economic  improvement  " 

Credit  unions,  of  which  there  are  112  now 
Icg.iUy  constituted,  are  the  most  common 
type  of  cooperatives  in  Panama  and  the  only 
type  at  jiresent  which  have  formed  a  federa- 
tion. After  credit  unions  the  ino.st  nu- 
merous cooperatives  i^re  those  (entering  on 
the  consumer  which  number  about  28. 
Twenty-six  of  these  are  stores  on  banana 
:  irms  in  the  District  of  Baru  in  the  ("hlrlqut 
Province,  having  :i  total  volume  of  ^1'^  mil- 
lion in  the  sales  annually. 

Tho.se  cooperatives  .ire  now  dlscu;;sinc  the 
formation  of  :,  federation  or  ot  lorming  .i 
centralized  '  ooperative  in  r-rder  to  operaf; 
more  efficiently  by  centralizma  purchasing 
;ind  management,  thus  substantially  reduc- 
ing food  prices. 

.At  ))resent  ;isricul- iiral  cooper.itives  have 
the  irreatest  volume  <  :  business  but  great  ex- 
pansion IS  required  m  'his  field  'o  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers  for  marketing  and  farm  sup- 
l)lies.  .A  feder.ition  i.s  beinu  established  of  the 
agricultur.tl  rooper.nivcs  now  oper.tting.  Fi- 
nancing, however,  presents  i-.n  acute  problem, 
especially  with  these  agricultural  coopera- 
tives which  need  lartre  amount  ■(  capital  for 
inventory,  equipment  and  f-icilities. 

While  Bremer  rdmit.s  these  cooperatives 
must  modernize  their  'ipcr.-itinc  techniques 
iic  said  their  limited  resources  also  liad  to  be 
overcome. 

Much  •echnic:'.l  assistance,  inanit'ement 
development  ;tnd  !:nancing  can  solidiiy  this 
•ypc  of  cooperative  and  jicrmit  the  small 
::sherman  to  count  on  a  brighter  future. 

Tho  recently  formed  Found. itiun  of  Hous- 
ing Cooperatives  of  Panama  has  jjrovided  a 
strong  impact  on  this  type  of  .ictivitv  The 
lound.ition  is  a  non-profit  organization 
lormed  for  the  I'urpose  <jf  promo'. nc.  linanc- 
in.t.  i.nd  manaemg  housing  cooperatives.  Its 
5-man  board  '-vas  recently  housed  In  a  new 
otlice  '.vith  Rioberto  Reyna  as  the  Directoi 
Crcneral. 

Reyna  is  a  civil  engineer  who  studied  at 
the  T'niversitv  cf  Panama  .'.na  ::l  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Cahforrla.  He  was  Executive  Secret:iry 
(if  the  Public  Sanitation  Commission,  Vice 
Minister  rif  Labor  and  Public  Health,  and 
most  recently   Manager   of   the   Panamanian 
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Cunsr  ruction  Chamber  He  speclall/ed  in 
sanitary  englneerlnR  .it  the  University  of 
California. 

The  Poiindatlon  s  Charter  was  RranletJ  m 
November  19fi7  Its  vv'ork  plan  is  to  build 
1  300  iirban  lii>mes  m  a  price  range  from 
»2  500  to  *6.S00  and  1  000  rural  homes  In  a 
price  hratket  of  from  $300  to  «1  000 

The  Foundation  Is  financed  by  loans  of 
.S3  500,000  trom  AID  .>nd  *l.000.000  from  In- 
stitute of  Housing  '  IVU  1  The  IVU  loan  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  cost  of  acquiring  land 
.ind  lor  developing  a  site. for  construction 
Initial  ■>per.itliig  coets  will  be  met  trom  a 
i40,000  AID  grant. 

In  addition  .i  Federation  -'f  Housing  Co- 
operatives is  now  being  lormed  It  will  repre- 
sent the  individual  C.Kiperatlves  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Foundation  -ind  in 
business  atid  government  circles  Charter 
members  lue  the  Cooperatlva  de  Vlvienda 
Istmena.  C.Hiperatlva  Vlvienda  Sindicada,  .ind 
C.Toperativ.i  Madre  Cecilia  and  Us  main  lunc- 
tlons  will  oe  member  education,  public  rela- 
tions .ind  organizational  work 

Bremer  >aid  that  the  cooperative  move- 
ment >t  P.uiama  is  In  the  deveUipment  proo- 
.•ss  .i.s  exemplified  by  pressure  e.xtended  iiy 
the  .ooperiitives  to  adopt  i  new  legal  fo<le. 
'.:)  remedy  certain  inconsistencies  encoun- 
tered :ii  the  process  of  development 

The  new  legal  code  Is  ileslgned  to  remove 
artificial  restrictions  and  barriers  which  pre- 
vent the  growth  and  development  of  ci>opera- 
nves  IS  a  Mtal  part  ot  th«  voluntary  free  en- 
terprise svstem 

In  addition,  the  proposed  code  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  cooperative  members  bv 
reqiunng  .inniial  audits  and  bv  setting  lorrh 
tninimuin  sfmdards  to  be  mcorptirated  in 
each  cooperatives  by-laws 

Bremer  who  has  now  been  in  Panama  with 
the  AID  Mission  for  the  past  15  months,  said 
the  Panama  imiperatlve  movement  Is  learn- 
ing to  appreciate  the  value  of  bookkeeping 
.ind  records  .is  management  tools 

He  Is  sure  that  '  economic  success  is  im- 
minent tor  cooperatives  in  Panama,  If  weak- 
nesses in  management  and  bookkeeping, 
which  have  begun  to  be  >trengthened,  con- 
tinue to  be  improved 

.\  lew  weeks  lico  len  Panamanian  students 
of  the  Iiuer-Amern.Mn  Co-operative  "Institute 
here  lelt  :or  the  United  States  lor  .t  c-ourse  m 
.  ix->p?r,Tiive  ;).-iticiples.  organuational  lech- 
niciue.  admi  iistratlon  -did  group  dynamics 
They  .»nd  other  students  of  similar  courses 
under  tne  Alliance  tor  Progress  program  ire 
being  prep  .red  'o  provide  the  managerial  and 
ors;anizati.>nal  rklUs  needed  by  cooperatives 
in  Latin  America. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  establishing 
I  pilot  rural  olectritlcutton  cooperative  in  Los 
Santos  Pro\:nce  which  will  serve  more  than 
10,000  users  of  electricitv  IRHE  is  generating 
-he  electnc.il  energy  at  l^  Yegu.ida  .md  will 
deliver  to  '.he  cooperative  which  will  build 
the  lines  .md  distribute  '-he  ptiwer  through- 
out 'he  province 

.At  least  two  dlfleren:  types  of  hnincing 
institutions  ;er  cooperatives  -ire  being  dis- 
.  i.is*etl  by  cooperative  leaders  Action  is  ex- 
pected iii  this  irea  because  nnancing  Is  such 
,t  .'ritically  important  factor. 

Members  of  Canal  Zone  labor  union  Local 
■100  .tnd  their  le.iders  are  moving  ahea<l  with 
,v  fund-ra4sing  drive  -.o  establish  a  large 
siipermarket  m  Panama  City  which  would  be 
.ipeu  to  the  oubllc  Their  efTort  Is  based  on  a 
le.isibiuty  study  which  was  completed  last 
(October. 

Cooperative  lenders  re  projectltisj  realistic 
pUms  for  ni-in.igement  developn\ent.  per- 
■otinel  training  ind  leadership  development 
to  ulace  the  cooperative  movement  on  a 
Sound  operttlnc  basis 

One  highly  placed  government  offlcial.  on 
reviewing  the  over-all  ..■>x)peratlve  concept  l:i 
Panama,  observed 

Just  .IS  individuals  luae  found  strength 
m  cooperation  .md  union  so  too  the  cooper- 
atives must  now  unite  into  lederations  and 
ultimately  into  ;i  confederation,  in  .i  true  co- 
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operative  fnanner  of  mutual  .issistance  with 
strength  in  numbers  " 
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POVERTY'  IN  amp:ric.ji    thp:  myth 

.■^iND  THE  REALIT\' 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

<  If    .\II;..Sol   RI 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  CUFiTLS  Mr  .Speaker,  there  ha.s 
lirown  u')  in  .Anienca  in  the  pa.st  decade 
a  fireat  body  uf  literiiture  on  the  .^ub.iect 
of  poverty.  iLs  nature  und  extent  The.se 
wniings  v^ere  launched  by  a  genuine 
concern  {or  the  relative  poor  in  our  .so- 
ciety, but  the  liigh  v\inds  at  ix)litical 
bomba-st  have  carried  them  far  out  to  .sea 
and  have  broken  them  off  from  their 
factual  mtx^nns.s  Severed  from  fact,  and 
ff-ped  from  its  ie.stnction.s.  the.se  writings 
remain  afloat,  and  create  «reat  hazards 
to  shipping 

Prof.  John  B.  Parri.sh.  of  the  Univer- 
.>itv  uf  IllmoLs.  ha.s  provided  me  with  a 
copy  of  a  very  interesting  speech  which 
he  delivered  at  the  Scfrmidt  .Academic 
Center,  DePaul  University.  Chicago.  Ill . 
on  February  21.  1968  The  t,'eneral  public 
became  aware  of  Profe.s.sor  Parnsh  s 
scholarship  in  this  area  la.st  year  when 
U  S  News  &  World  Report  in  its  Sep- 
tember 4  1967,  isiiue  printed  a  tiuestion- 
.ind-ansv\er  interview.  I  placed  this  ma- 
terial in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 113.  part  20.  page  26434. 

In  this  recent  speech,  entitled  "Pov- 
erty in  .America  The  My  th  and  the  Real- 
ity. Professor  Parnsh  traces  the  devel- 
opment of  this  t,'rowth  of  jjoverty  litera- 
ture which  in  itself  is  a  most  lnterestin^ 
phenomenon.  Professor  Parnsh,  how- 
fver.  goes  on  to  discu.ss  the  separation  of 
the  fact  from  the  fiction  in  this  litera- 
ture which  is  of  significant  value  to  those 
interested  in  .>ecurely  anchorins:  our  so- 
cial programs  to  the  comparative  poor  in 
our  society  Profes.sor  Parnsh  seeks  to 
identify  those  who  do  need  help  and  ac- 
centuates the  ix>sitive  role  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  in  this  effort  He  concludes 
I  strongly  endorse: 

In  pursuing  tiie  t  isk  or  ellmin.iting  the 
remaining  poverty  in  our  midst,  we  should 
.ill  coiistantlj  remind  iiurselves  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  study,  research  and  questioning, 
to  the  end.  that  we  may  distinguish  between 
fnct  and  fiction,  and  between  the  poserty 
myth  and  the  reality 

Professor  Parrishs  entire  si>eech  fol- 
lows ; 
Poverty  in  America     The  Mvth  .^^•D  the 

Reality 
.By  John  B    P.irrish.  professor  ol  economics. 
Department  .if  Economics.  College  of  Com- 
merce .ind  Business  Administration.  Unl- 
\ersitv  ol  Illinois,  for  presentation  at  the 
Behavioral    .vnd    .Social    Sciences    Division,^ 
DePaul  University.  Schmltt  Academic  Cen- 
ter. Chicago.  Ill     February  21,  I968i 
The  nature  .lud  extent  of  poverty  in  the 
US  is  a  very  large  subject  It  is  a  many  sided 
subject.  It  is  suld  to  wear  many  laces 

It  IS  a  provocative  subject.  Why  should 
some  families  be  left  in  abject  poverty  when 
so  many  others  enjoy  unprecedented  afflu- 
ence'' 

It  is  a  controversial  subject  The  war  on 
poverty  is  a  central  part  of  the  present  fed- 
eral administrations  domestic  policies    The 


dltlerences  within  and  between  the  major 
political  parlies  over  this  issue  .ire  many  mcl 
deep. 

It  IS  a  confusing  .--ubjert  It  Is  .iiten  liuli- 
cult  to  separate  rnyth  Irom  reality,  l.ict  in. in 
fiction,  claims  from  polemics 

Poverty  Is  a  hot"  subject  It  conuiii.". 
many  racial  overtones  that  i;lve  it  a  sen- 
sitivity greater  than  many  other  public  is- 
sues Emotions  can  run  \ery  high  on  the  re- 
lationship of  poverty  to  such  .ictlvltles  .is 
civil  rights,  public  welfare  iild  scho<3l  busing. 
Income  maintenance  [iroirrams 

Poverty  Is  an  Interdisciplinary  subject  It 
Is  anchored  In  economics  but  Is  clearly  in- 
terrelated to  all  the  social  sclences^t.) 
-sociology,  social  psychology,  political  science 
education,  anthropology,  history,  .iiid  in- 
creasingly to  iiianaeenient 

One  hour  is  a  very  short  time  m  which  t  . 
discu.ss  such  a  large  and  multislded  Mibji-ct 
Of  necessity,  and  at  the  risk  of  obvlou,> 
over-simpliflcation,  I  shall  limit  discussion 
to  --ome  aspects  of  a  few  basic  questions 
Tliese  lire 

I.  What  are  the  principal  <  laims  made  io- 
(lav  .ibout  the  nature  and  extent  of  povertv 
:n  the  US.'' 

II  What  IS  The  truth  about  these  povertv 
c.ums  ' 

III  .Are  nonwhltes  being  left  behind  m 
povertv  while  the  rest  of  the  population  be- 
romes  ever  more  affluent ' 

IV.  What  about  ghetto  poverty.'  Is  it  get- 
ting worse.' 

\'  Where  do  we  go  Irom  here  wuh  poverf, 
policy? 

I     WHAT    ARE   THE    MAJOR    I'OVERTV    <  LAI.MS  ' 

The  poverty  literature  in  this  country  has 
become  so  large  in  recent  vears  no  one  can 
I. ope  to  read  it  all.  let  alone  analyze  it 

But  there  has  emerged  from  this  litera- 
ture .1  tew  ideas  which  seem  to  dominate  the 
subject  and  which  appear  to  have  major  Im- 
pact on  public  thinking.  Let  me  make  note 
of  Just  three 

A.    The    rla'.m    of    "slow    up"     m     rcdunnq 
poverty 

One  of  the  principal  claims  .ibout  the 
status  iif  poverty  Is  tliat  of  "slow  up'  In  the 
econom>  s  ability  to  reduce  poverty  further 
The  best  known  exponent  of  this  thesis  i 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  who  articulated  this 
theory  in  his  best  selling,  nonfiction  volume 
published  in  1958.  The  Affluent  Sonety  Gal- 
braith extolled  the  great  early  progress  of  our 
pluralistic  economic  system  In  reducing 
poverty  But  this  was  all  before  1950  In  the 
1950's  he  said  something  serious  and  mysteri- 
ous happened  The  rate  of  decline  in  povertv 
seemed  to  decelerate.  The  essence  of  this 
>=low  up"  thesis  may  be  found  m  the  follow- 
ing tiuotatlon- 

In  the  mid-hfties  .  the  hard  core  of 
the  very  [loor  was  declining  but  not  with 
Lireitt  rapidity  It  is  our  misfortune  that 

when  Inequality  declined  as  an  issue,  the 
sl.ue  was  not  left  clean  A  residual  and  I'l 
fome  uays  rather  more  hopeless  problem 
remained  "  i  Pp.  324  and  329.  italics  added  i 

Now  If  this  is  true— the  consequences  are 
^erious  indeed  They  i.re  in  fact  rather  ter- 
rifying It  suggests  that  those  who  were  In 
poverty  in  1958  were  likely  to  stay  that  wav 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  enjoyed  ever 
more  .iffluence.  One  can  vision  a  society 
broken  Into  two  parts'  the  permanent  poor 
the  permanent  well  off  separated  by  some 
'.mpenetrable  barrier  imposed  by  cruel  fate  of 
history. 

vv'hat  evidence  did  Professor  G.ilbrari: 
provide  in  support  this  disturbing  thesis 
None.  .Absolutely  none.  The  reader  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficiently  Impre.ssed  with  Pro- 
fessor Galbraith's  prestigious  Harvard  cre- 
dentials ,ind  ills  Cambridge  address  nnd  to 
accept  this  provocative  thesis  on  faith  And 
in  truth,  a  large  part  of  the  Amerlciu'.  reading 
public  did  Just  that— and  incidentally  help- 
ing Professor  Galbraith  into  affluence  him- 
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self  It  Is  reported  that  this  best  selling  non- 
llcti  111  book  brought  Mr  Galbraith  nearly  a 
qu.irter  of  a  million  dollars  This  he  denies, 
liowever.  and  says  he  is  much  closer  to  pov- 
erty than  that — the  royalties  were  only 
around  *125.000  In  any  case,  the  book  had 
treat  impact  on  public  thinking. 

B.  The  cUiim  that  poverty  is  ■massive" 
The  slow-up"  claim  started  others  to 
write  on  this  subject.  In  1962,  Michael  Har- 
rington wrote  a  book  called  The  Other  Amer- 
ica. It  was  jjubllshed  as  a  paperback  so  even 
the  poor  could  buy  It.  They  did.  So  did  the 
.itlliient  It  became  another  best  seller.  In  it 
Mr  H.irrnigtoii  said  that  Galbraith  was  un- 
doubtedly right  but  that  if  anything  he  had 
vuKierestiniaied  the  size  and  the  plight  of 
the  poverty  population.  The  Harrington 
thesis  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
quotation  : 

The  other  Aniorlc.i.  the  America  of  pov- 
erty. IS  liulden  i.Kiay  m  .i  w.iy  tliat  it  never 
was  before  Its  millions  are  socially  invisible 
40  000000  c  r  fiOOOO OOO  people,  have  re- 
mained m  ;K)verty  m  spue  ol  increasinp  pro- 
ductivity wnd  the  cre.ition  of  a  welfare  state," 
I  pp    '.\  and    12  I 

Now  the  povertv  claims  began  to  build. 
Tlie  economy  had  lost  its  .ibllity  to  further 
reduce  ixneriy.  The  [wverty  population  was 
massive  40  to  bO  millions.  These  millions 
were  hidden  away  .\nd  thev  were  hopelessly 
trapped  " 

What  evidence  did  Mr  Harrington  oiler 
in  support  of  il'ils  extended  thesis,  Ntjne, 
None,  whatever 

.At  this  point  a  lew  Indivdiuals  r.iised  some 
((uestions  .ibout  claims  .idvanced  with  no 
supporting  evidence. 

But  the  povertv  chums  were  now  widely 
.iccepted  .Apparently,  they  must  be  true.  And. 
shortly,  sl.itisticai  evidence  was  otlcred  to 
prove  conclusively  .ind  withoul  question, 
that  the  povertv  <  hums  were  correct. 

The  November  19(54  issue  of  The  (Quarterly 
Journal  uf  t.cunomic-i  c.irner  .m  .irlicle  en- 
titled; Tnckling  Down:  The  Relationship 
Between  Economic  Growth  and  the  Extent 
of  Poverty  .Among  Americtn  Families"  writ- 
ten by  W  H  Locke  .\ndcrson.  ;.  lorincr  sialf 
member  of  the  touncil  oi  Kconomic  Advisers. 
Using  correlation  coetllcients  .ind  Pearl's 
curves  Dr.  -Anderson  aemonstr.ited  bevnnd  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  there  was  indeed  abun- 
dant statistical  support  lor  the  poverty  thesis 
.-o  f.)rcetully  presented  in  literary  style  by 
.Messrs,  Galbraith  .■■nd  H.irrington.  Dr.  .An- 
derson concluded:  the  elimination  of 
poverty  through  iricklim;  clown  :,<  likely  to 
be  slower  and  more  un<-ert:ii.;  in  the  luture. 
than  in  the  past."  ' 

C,  Thr  claim  that  poverty  is  ■nivisiblr" 
.About  this  lime  the  poverty  literature 
exploded.  A  very  substantial  proportion  of 
the  nation's  academic  social  scientists 
jumped  en  the  poverty  bandwagon.  Most  are 
stiU  there. 

A  relatively  iiiiknuwii  .lutiior.  Dwight 
McD<jnald.  achleve<i  sudden  .aid  dazzling 
recognition,  including  Presidential  praise,  for 
an  article.  "Our  Invisible  Poor"  m  the  affluent 
New  Yorker  magazine  The  poverty  popula- 
tion, lie  said,  was  i.ew.  distinctive  and  mas- 
sive, yet.  somehoiv  ice  can't  see  it. 

Herman  Miller  published  Rich  Man,  Poor 
^fan.  Ben  H,  Bagdiklan  wrote,  with  great 
journali.stic  skill,  another  best  selling  paper- 
back, this  one  entitled.  In  the  Midst  of 
Plenty. 

Library  shelves  bCMan  to  bulge  with  poverty 
IxxDks,  In  fact,  so  many  have  been  issued  to 
date,  many  bear  the  -same  Identical  title. 
Publishers  simply  ran  uut  uf  poverty  titles. 
It  Is  fair  to  s.iy.  nearly  all  of  these  volumes, 
repeated  and  built  on  the  Cialbraith-Harring- 
!on  thesis,  noted  above. 


■  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  "Vol 
LXXVIII,  No.  4.  November  1964.  p.  512. 
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n.    WHAT  IS   the   TRt-'TH    ABOUT   THESE   I'OVERTY 
CLAIMS? 

Is  the  U.S.   really   tilled   with    ijoverty.' 
Has  the  economy's  ability  to  reduce  jjoverty 
suddenly  "slowed  up'"" 

Is  the  size  of  the  po\erty  iiopulution  really 
massive'? 

Have   the   poor  since   the   inld    1950's   been 
"hopelessly  trapi>ed"? 

Has  the  "trickling  down  "   jirocess  all   but 
ceased'? 

What  Is  the  truth? 
Measuring  the  extent  oj  ^lOic't;/:  Tuo 
different  j/ardsticks 
There  are  two  principal  ways  oi  measuring 
])overty.   or  its   converse,   well-being.  One   is 
with  income  statistics.  A  second  is  with  sta- 
tistics on  the  consumption  of  selected  con- 
sumer gcxxls  and  services.  Each  yardstick  has 
certain  advantages  and  each  lia^  certain  limi- 
tations. Both  are  verv  tiselul. 

The    poverty    story    as    told    by    inaniic 

stati-stics 
Let   me   turn   hrst   to   the  poverty  story   :is 
revealed  by  l.inuly  income  statistics. 

In  1947.  the  lirst  postwar  ye.ir  !or  which 
we  have  adequate  data,  the  percent  ol  U,S, 
families  falling  below  the  arbitrary  ^3.000 
annual  family  income  jioverty  yardstick  was 
28.9  percent.  Bv  the  time  the  poverty  claims 
were  first  made  by  Galbraith  in  1958  the  per- 
cent had  fallen  to  21  percent  By  the  time 
.Anderson  jiroved  Galbraith's  lowing  up 
thesis  correct  for  1960.  the  percent  rad  lallen 
to  20.  And  by  19GG  the  latest  year  lor  whlcii 
we  have  data,  the  percent  liad  l.iUeii  to  14 
What  about  the  "slowing  up"  thesis?  There 
IS  no  basis  lor  it,  whaie\er.  There  has  ncer 
been  any  basis  lor  it  except  possibly  in  the 
case  of  erratic  short  term  ycr  to  \ear  lUic- 
luations. 

Leus  Uxik  at  the  mysterious  "slowing  up" 
process  a  little  more  closely.  When  the  i)ov- 
erty  claims  were  lirst  made,  m  1955  to  1958, 
the  decline  ol  i:imilles  m  poverty  v.-as  irom 
22.8  percent  to  21.  .1  decline  ol  I  8  percentage 
points  or  about  8  percent 

In  the  latest  period.  \'M-i  V'>'''>''.  the  percent 
ol  lamilies  in  poverty  deciiiied  irom  17  5  jier- 
cent  to  14  3.  This  is  3  2  percentage  points  or 
18  i>crcent.  The  decline  in  poverty  has  not 
stopped.  It  hasn't  slowed  up.  Tlie  truth  Is. 
;(  lias  accelerated. 

A  more  sophisticated  yardstick  lor  meas- 
uring poverty  -.vas  developed  by  the  .Social 
Security  Administration  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  ;'nd  Welfare,  m 
19t55.  This  new  poverty  index  takes  int^i  con- 
sideration not  onlv  lamily  income,  but  in- 
come needs  dependmc  on  i.miily  size,  type  ol 
lamily  head,  age  of  l.tmily  head.  :arm-iion- 
larm  loci'.tion.  The  variable  index  r.inged  111 
1966  from  a  low  of  .*1.110  lor  a  <ine  member 
larm  lamily,  female  head,  to  v5.4:J0  lor  ..  non- 
firm  family  of  seven  or  more  members  with  a 
male  head. 

Data  are  available  to  ..pply  this  -.iinitole 
index  with  constant  dollars  since  1959.  ."^nd 
what  does  it  reveal?  It  reveals  that  poverty 
in  the  U.S.  has  cuniiUnrd  to  decline  steadily 
since  1959  reaching  an  nil  tivir  lou  0/  1 J  per- 
cent  m   1966. 

This  still  means  that  29.000.000  Aniencans 
lire  classified  as  in  poverty.  And  that  ol  course 
Is  29,000,000  too  many.  But  let's  keep  per- 
spective. This  is  still  the  -niallest  jjropor- 
tionate  total  number  so  classified  in  any 
country,  anytime,  anywhere  i,iid  it  confnues 
to  decline. 

Actually  there  are  a  luiniber  of  groups  In 
that  jjoverty  class  who  probably  don't  belong 
there.  For  example  married  college  students 
living  independently  are  apt  to  f.ill  in  this 
category.  Are  they  hopelessly  trapped?  I 
doubt  it.  American  college  students  have  a 
rate  of  access  to  higher  education  tireater 
than  ever  known  in  history.  Apprentices 
learning  a  trade  are  classified  m  poverty. 
Are  they  trapped  in  poverty?  No.  they  ;:re  in 
preaffluent    training,    they     are     postponing 
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earnings  for  a  while,  to  learn  .1  skill,  con- 
fidently looking  lorward  to  the  lilghest  real 
wages  iraltsmcn  have  ever  earned,  A  man 
wno  retires  t.ikes  a  sharp  cut  In  Income  and 
may  well  lall  into  the  poverty  class  measured 
by  income.  But  1!  he  has  a  S20  CIOO  home  full 
I  if  lurnishlngs.  as  relrlgerauirs.  washing 
machines,  'IV  sets,  an  automobile,  all  paid  lor. 
is  he  really  in  poverty?  No,  he  enjoys  more 
\ears  01  retirement  at  a  higher  level  ol  liv- 
ing than  i>e<iple  m  his  age  bracket  have  ever 
known  He  would  like  it  to  be  even  higher. 
But  iUs  the  highest  achie\ed  by  :iny  society 
thus  lar. 

I,^  the  jjoverty  jiopulation  re.dly  massive? 
No,  11  is  not  Measured  by  inccjme  si;itistics  It 
;s  not  ;i5.  40.  50  or  70  millions  but  probably 
closer  to  25  millions  and  declining, 
Thr  poverty  story  us  told  uitli  consumption 
■-latistu's 
The  second  major  yardstick  with  which  10 
measure  well  Ijemg.  is  the  consumption  of 
j.-o(>ds  and  .services  (".in  it  be  said  that 
-Aiuenci  1,-,  divided  into  two  clii-sse.s — a  class 
i.l  .itlluence  enjoying  all  the  prerequisites  of 
.ibundaiice.  and  the  other  a  i)o\erty  class  ex- 
cluded irom  these  consumptiim  Items  by 
mysterious  b.irriers  ot  iijcilion.  r,ice,  or  age, 
^>r  other  inhibiung  l.ictor.-j? 
What  is  the  truth? 

The  truth  is  not  ditficult  to  find — if  one 
.-.ires  to  I. ike  the  time  to  gatiier  evidence 
hrinre  coming  t.)  conclusions 

Let  me  ir.ice  Ijnelly  the  record  of  dlHusion 
lor  a   lew  typicd  i  onsumption   items. 

Klcctnc  refrigerauirs:  In  1930  only  about 
7  jierccnt  of  V  H  families  owned  un  automatic 
reirigerator.  It  was  .1  luxury  item,  only  'he 
■.ery  wealthy  could  .itlord  tills  appliance.  In 
1940  the  jjercent  had  ri.sen  to  44  By  1950  It 
had  liimbed  to  HO.  .And  by  19G0.  just  two 
yeirs  ..Iter  ('■.ilbraith's  jjoverty  thesis.  It 
reached  99  jicrcent.  .And  that  includes  the 
1,'hettoes.  Who  has  been  hopelessly  excluded? 
.Automatic  cooking  eciuiiJinent  What  about 
•  lutomatic  cooking  eqiiipmenl?  .Arc  :10,  50 
millions  ol  Americans  unable  to  prepare 
l)iopcr  meals  bee. i use  they  lack  .'idequate 
cooking  equiiJment  ?  "I'he  record  shows  that  In 
]:»U)  only  about  20  percent  of  all  U.S.  families 
iiad  .ailoniatic  cuoking  equipment  The 
record  shows  a  steady  ruse  in  this  percent  with 
few  interrujnions  lor  the  next  half  century 
until  in  1965  the  jjcrcent  reached  99. 

Television:  -And  wh.-'t  .-.bout  the  culture 
of  ijovertv"  in  which  iniilions  oi  poverty 
::miilies  ure  shut  out  i.-'om  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  populat.on.  Now  tele- 
\  ision  ijrovides  instant  access  tii  entertain- 
meiit.  current  news,  symphony  concerts,  lec- 
tures, etc  Has  a  huge  tiovcrty  class  been 
shut  out  irom  this  communication'.'  In  1950 
only  12  percent  of  U.  .S.  lamilies  had  TV  sets. 
This  jumped  to  88  percent  in  1960  and  is 
currently  around  96  percent.  The  trickling 
dovi.'n  has  not  only  continued.  :t  has  acceler- 
ated. .Almost  no  one  has  been  excluded. 

.Automobiles:  The  jnirchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  aiitoniobile  is  a  much  bigger 
item  than  refrigerators  and  TV  sets,  one 
would  not  expect  families  in  acute  depriva- 
tion to  spend  money  on  cars,  "i'et  the  record 
of  the  ditluEion  of  automobiles  is  u  remark- 
able story  in  I'oself  In  1910  onlv  about  5  per- 
cent of  UJS.  families  owned  an  automobile. 
By  1930  this  had  risen  spectacularly  to  68 
percent,  .After  a  decline  in  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930"s  the  [lercent  recovered  to 
60  in  1950.  reached  77  jjercent  m  1960  and  is 
now  just  under  80  percent.  In  the  ucli'.e  age 
trroup  of  lamilies.  with  heads  34  to  44  years 
of  age.  the  percent  m  1966  reached  87  5  or 
just  a  little  under  90  percent  Where  are  the 
■■ini.isible'  Americans,' 

How  <an  o  many  voor  (ontimic  to  buy  ^o 
rnuc'ii  uith  .~o  little'' 
How  is  It  pos.sible  that  such  a  large  •'seg- 
ment of  the  jxjpulation  classified  in  poverty 
with  income  st.'.tlstics,  can  buy  so  many 
goods? 
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L«t  me  put  Che  matter  somewhat  differ- 
ently How  can  It  be  that  '.hose  persona  clas- 
slfled  a«  the  very  bottom  of  the  income  scale, 
far.  far  below  $3,000.  can  buy  so  much  with 
presumably  so  Utte? 

That  Americas  poor,  c'.asaltted  tis  such  by 
Income  statistics.  .>u?tually  enjoy  many  <jf  the 
perquisites  of  affluence  >an  be  lUuitrated 
very  easily 

L*f9  take  the  case  if  telephones.  Now  a 
telephone  Is  a  .ery  unvenlent  consumer 
service  But  it  is  not  an  abstihite  necessity. 
You  can  t  eat  It,  or  wear  it.  or  drive  It 

In  1966  the  US  Bureau  of  Ceosus  made  a 
special  -Study  of  households  enjoying  tele- 
phone services  In  so  dolni?  the  Bureau  made 
a  very  interesting  discovery  Over  half  of  all 
households  with  less  than  M.oOO  iinnual  in- 
come had  leleph^>nes  Moat  surprising  of  all. 
among  those  household  anit.s  .it  the  very 
bottom  .>f  the  Income  .scale.  1  e  .  with  incomes 
under  »500  a  year — and  you  can't  get  much 
p«xrer  'han  that — nearly  60  percent  had 
telephones 

N'lW  why  should  households,  presumably 
the  most  deprived,  most  Isolated,  moet  dls- 
adv.intaged.  most  Impoverished  and  hungry 
people.    Tder  telephone  service? 

Thl.s  «uggest,s  does  It  not  that  Income  sta- 
tistic .ire  ak  '.ery  i:5etul  measure  of  well-being 
but  'hat  Uiev  have  many  limitations  Stand- 
ing -lifine  thev  may  be  quite  misleading.  The 
below  *800  households  clearly  had  other 
sources  "f  Income  it  support  and  their  eco- 
nomic status  was  evidently  much  hlghvr 
than  revealed  by  Income  '■lata  alone  Without 
full  Knowledge  of  thlr  .<ther  support  we  see 
onlv  a  partial  picture 

Let  ine  lllu.strale  In  a  somewhat  different 
way  the  llriiltAtlons  ot  income  statistics. 

In  a  study  m  1967  the  US  Bureau  oi 
Census  sigrveyed  the  kinds  of  goods  pur- 
chased by  low  income  families  Fir  purposes 
'f  'imparlson  let  us  adopt  the  *3  iXW  .innual 
income  <ks  the  poverty  level  What  did  the 
;><)•.  i»rty  tatiillles  buv  '  Of  particular  interest 
to  ::.e  were  'he  young  p  verty  people,  thooc 
under  25  years  of  age  and  earning  less  than 
*3.000  .lunually    What  did  they  buyi" 

Weil,  5  p<>rcerit  purchased  a  new  automo- 
bile But  49  i-ercent  purchased  a  lecond  hand 
aulomobtLe  Over  half  of  the  young  poverty 
population  or  the  US  bought  cars  In  a  sin- 
gle ye.w  Wer?  thev  really  liopelessly  trapped 
!n  fiovertv  '  In  .uldltlon.  _'7  percent  purchased 
r.efrlgerat<.>rs  wnd  54  f>ercent  purchased  tele- 
'  Ision  sets.  .\merlca's  youth  in  poverty  were 
able  to  buy  more  consimaer  k;ood3  In  a  sin- 
gle year,  than  the  adult  affluent  classes  In 
European  countries  iver  many  vears,  not  to 
mention  the  rest  of  the  world 

It  is  obvious  Is  It  not.  that  young  lamilles. 
Just  starting  aut.  perhaps  living  In  only  a 
rcKim  or  two,  are  indeed  ijegtnnlng  careers 
with  low  Income*.  But  their  ability  to  buy  is 
relatively  high  and  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected 'o  increa.se  with  'ime  Croes  .section 
maiysls  )f  well  being  c.ui  be  misleading.  It 
can  easily  overstate  poverty  WeJl  being  Is 
a  longitltudlnal  pnxress.  .And  Incidentally 
the  low  income  families  of  this  country  have 
access  "o  the  -jvorlds  laxgest  second  hand 
nvarket  for  conauiner  goods  This  market  en- 
<.i>.<^  them  to  stretch  doU.ars  f.w  beyond  dol- 
lar i>urch.is€6  In  the  first  hand  market  As 
noted  above,  49  percent  of  the  young  poor 
purch:u*ed  usrd  automobile.^ — at  one  half  or 
one  third  the  price  oi  a  new  car 

III      KRt    NoNWHJTES    BEING    LEFT    BEHIND 
IN    PliVERIY' 

Are  nonwhltes.  particularly  Ne^oes  being 
left  behind  in  poverty  while  the  rest  of  the 
populatlcin  enjo>s  ever  mure  affluence? 

Much  >f  the  poverty  literature  In  America 
today  says  "yee  ' 

Writing  In  The  Great  Leap.  In  1966  John 
Brooks  says:  •EotxnomkMHv.  the  progress 
of  Negroes  relative  to  whites  seems  to  have 
peaked  in  the  early  1950's.  and  then.  In  a 
particularly  bitter  paradox,  turned  down- 
ward between  1952  and  196J  the  median 
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Income  of  Ne^ro  families  nationally  In  rela- 
tion to  white  on««  wiu  reduced  from  57  per- 
cent to  53  percent  (p29a). 

The  anthrop<3logl8t  Thomas  Oladwln  In 
his  1967  book  Poterty  U  i>  A.  writes  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Negro  there  Is  very  little 
evidence  that  the  pcxv  are  really  getting  any 
richer,  that  famUlee  l>edevlled  by  ptnerty  are 
becoming  any  more  stable,  or  that  tlie  power 
for  reform  lias  moved  .tway  from  Its  tradi- 
tional locus  In  the  white  mlddle-cl.iae  eetab- 
ilshnrvent  ■    i  p   174) 

rhese  views  on  the  economic  plight  of 
nonwhltes  covild  be  extended  almost  with- 
out limit 

!i  there  really  a  ^tatiitical  ta.xe  lor  pessimism 
about  Negro  progresfT 

Is  It  possible  to/fftld  .statistical  support  for 
the  view  that  the  Negro  Is  beln^  left  be- 
hind:' 

yps.  If  Is  Many  comparisons  can  be  made 
whlcii  make  it  appear  that  m  nwhltes  have 
made  little  or  no  relative  progress.  Let  me 
refer  to  a  few  such  comparl--ons 

Nonwtitte  in<x)me  relatii  c  fo  white 

In  1957  nonwhlte  median  family  Income  in 
the  US-  »,as  54  percent  of  white  Six  years 
later  in  1963  St  was  only  53  percent  This 
means  no  relative  i>ri->>:ress  .md  in  fact  a 
relative  decline  And  this  53  (>ercent  of  1963 
was  exactly  the  same  .is  in  1948.  a  decade 
.ind  a  half  earlier.  No  evidence  of  catching 
up  here. 

Prtrportion   of  all  poverty  famthes  who  are 
iionwhite 

Consider  the  proportion  cf  white  vs  non- 
white  tamllies  In  poverty  Using  the  ?3.000 
varditlck  .is  the  poverty  measure,  one  finds 
:hat  in  1947.  nonwhltes  constituted  18.6  per- 
cent of  all  poverty  :amll!es.  By  1964,  non- 
whltes made  up  Jl  percent  of  poverty  fam- 
l.ea  Llttl«  ev. deuce  of  relative  progress  !n 
:.ese  statistics. 

Finally,  one  migtht  consider  the  incidence 
if  poverty  In  1966  onlv  10  percent  of  all 
while  families  were  .lassitled  as  in  poverty 
using  the  J-Hx;ial  Security  .idmlnl.^tratlon's 
vurLible  poverlv  index  But  for  nonwhlte-?  the 
percent  was  41  In  other  words  the  chances 
of  belnc  in  poverty  In  1066  .vere  four  times 
greater  for  nonwhlte  families  than  for  white. 
That  hardly  seems  to  come  within  the  con- 
cepts of  equality  ->r  Miclal  Justice 

Before  one  presses  the  panic  button  about 
these  statistics  ho'*ever.  one  should  stop  and 
•ake  a  second,  careful,  look. 
,4   <eiond  long  look  at  the  nonwhlte  income 
ftatiatica 

It  13  Lmp<:irtant  to  take  a  little  longer  view 
of  white,  nonwhlte  Income  ratios  than  cited 
itxive  By  adding  a  few  years  at  either  end 
;>f  the  comparison  span  one  comes  nut  with 
qtute  .»  different  story, 

Supixiee  we  take  the  comparison  back  to 
1939.  In  that  year  nonwhlte  males,  a  substan- 
tial proportion  In  Southern  agrlcuitur*. 
earned  only  41  percent  as  much  .is  white 
males  Now  come  forward  to  1966  By  1966 
this  earlier  41  jiercent  had  risen  to  nearly  60 
percent.  Still  a  marked  differential,  hut  .ilso 
very  substantial  progress  in  closing  the  gap, 
In  other  words,  whether  cir  not  nonwhltes 
are  actually  catching  up  depends  entirely  on 
the  years  selected  to  begin  ajid  end  the  coni- 
piu^lson 

But  what  about  the  (act  that  nonwhltes 
tiow  comprise  a  bigger  proportion  cf  the  pov- 
erty !>opulaUon  today,  than  17  years  .go^  The 
answer  Is  to  be  found  In  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican f:unilies.  t>oth  white  and  nonwhlte.  have 
been  escaping  from  poverty  at  an  unprece- 
dented rrtte — the  envy  of  the  .'•est  of  the 
world-  It  means  merely  that  the  rate  of  es- 
cape of  the  whites  has  tieen  a  little  faster, 
not  much,  but  a  little  faster,  than  that  of 
nonwhltes.  but  txith  are  leaving  poverty 

In  absolute  terms  the  income  progress  of 
nonwhltes  has  been  spectacular  and  Impres- 
sive.  In    1947   annual   nonwhlte   median    In- 
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come  was  »1  614  In  1866  It  was  M.628— an 
increase  of  (3.014  per  year  and  probably  the 
largest  gain  in  family  Income  for  any  ethnic 
group  In  the  world,  during  this  period,  ex- 
cept for  one  «roup.  American  whites. 

.4   third   look  at  the  nonwhite  statistics 

Before  leaving  this  subject  It  might  be 
well  to  take  still  another  look,  a  third  look.  If 
you  win,  at  the  .statistics  on  the  occupational 
and  income  progress  of  nonwhltes 

We  said  .ibove.  that  whereas  only  10  per- 
cent of  white  families  were  in  poverty  in 
1966.  about  40  percent  of  nonwhltes  were  so 
classified.  Isn't  this  a  rather  itloomy  prospect 
for  the  latter'  I  fubmit  that  It  Is  not  There 
are  many  signs  of  very  remarkable  Income 
Sirx>gress  .imong  Negroes  m  America 

Let's  kTO  back  to  1950  At  that  time  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Necro  middle  class  In 
.America  was  almost  nonexistent  Using  $6  000 
per  year  and  up.  as  evidence  c^f  middle  clas-s 
status,  onlv  .ibmit  J  percent  oi  .ii!  Negroes 
were  middle  chiss  In  1966  there  were  1.800  - 
000  nonwhlte  f.imllles  with  annual  Income-s 
over  46.000  Assuming  4  35  persons  per  f.im- 
lly.  this  means  that  7  830  ()00  persons  were 
In  the  nonwhlte  middle  class  In  1966  This 
repre.sents  J7  7  percent  of  ;ill  nonwhlte  fam- 
ilies and  about  33  2  percent  of  the  total  non- 
whlte population  of  the  United  States  in 
1966. 

From  2  percent  to  33  percent  In  Just  15 
years  represen'_s  one  of  the  greatest  "forward 
ie.ips  "  of  any  ethnic  group  In  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  country.  This  is  a  I7-iold 
•  upward  bound  "  with  few  if  any  parallels 

Is  this  progress  likely  to  continue?  Is  thl.s 
Negro  middle  class  likely  to  ijet  larger  and 
larger  relative  to  total  nonwhlte  population 
and  relative  to  whites? 

The  answer  is.  Judging  from  recent  occupa- 
tional trends,    'yes." 

Prom  1980  to  1966  ft'egroes  in  Amrnn:  viadc 
more  rapid  irhite  lullar.  incupattonal  prog- 
ress than  ii-hite^. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  brielly 

In  professional,  technical  .ind  niiin.aaerlal 
Jobs,  nonwhlte  employment.  1960  to  1966  rose 
13  percent  The  rise  for  whites  was  only  11 
percent 

In  clerical  emplovment  nonwhlte  employ- 
ment rore  a  verv  sharp  .iO  percent  The  rise 
for  whites  was  13  percent 

In  sales  Jobs,  nonwhlte  employment  rose 
a  sharp  48  percent.  The  rise  for  whites  ■■Has 
19  percent 

And  -imong  craftsmen,  nonwhlte  employ- 
ment rose  45  percent  White  employment  In- 
creased only  10  percent. 

Interestingly  enough.  Negroes  have  often 
complained  of  being  compressed  into  the 
least  skilled  Jobs,  as  domejilic  service.  Em- 
ployment among  nonwhltes  In  private  house- 
holds fell  7  percent  during  1960  to  1966 
But  for  whites,  domestic  employment  rose 
10  percent 

The  lag  of  .^ome  nonwiiitcs 

Are  all  nonwhltes  participating  In  this 
rapidly  and  spectacular  :novement  Into  the 
.iffluent  middle  class'  Unfortunately  the  an- 
swer to  this  is  '  no  " 

It  Is  self-evident  that  manv  nonwhlte  tim- 
lUes,  ..s  -A-ell  iis  white,  are  being  lelt  be- 
hind in  poverty  and  the  question  again  Is: 
If  many  are  getting  out  of  poverty  — why 
not  all> 

This  question  is  too  large  end  involved  to 
deal  with  pn;>perly  In  this  discussion.  But 
It  is  appropn:ite  here  to  make  note  of  at 
least  several  reasons  why  some  Negroes  are 
not  keeping  up  with  other  Negroes  or  rela- 
tive to  whites  111  Upward  Bound 

For  one.  the  aierage  age  of  Negro  families 
n  rnuc^i  lower  than  for  white.  In  1966  the 
median  age  of  whites  In  the  central  cities 
was  :?2  The  median  age  for  Negroes  was  22. 
Other  things  being  equal,  this  lower  aver- 
age age  makes  for  lower  average  earnings 
Unfortunately  this  age  gap  depressant  has 
widened  steadilv  since  1950 
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Secondly,  the  Negro  families  axe  handi- 
capped by  larger  average  size.  In  1966  the 
average  size  of  white  families  with  male 
head  was  3.7  persons,  for  nonwhltes,  It  was 
4.5.  To  put  the  matter  somewhat  differently: 
In  1966  the  dependency  ratio  (children  under 
age  18  per  1.000  adult  males)  for  whites  was 
1,406.'  For  Negroes  It  was  2.216.  Other  things 
being  equal,  this  heavy  burden  of  depend- 
ency places  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
Negroes  In  poverty  than  white,  using  the 
variable  poverty  Index,  This  dependency 
ratio  gap  has  widened  with  time. 

Third,  the  Negro  families  are  handicapped 
by  a  larger  percent  headed  by  females.  Cur- 
rently the  percent  of  Negro  families  headed 
by  a  woman  Is  25,  for  whites  It  Is  only  9. 
Other  things  being  equal  this  difference 
alone  holds  Negro  median  Income  far  below 
white.  And  unfortunately  again,  this  non- 
whlte depressant  has  risen  steadily  over  time. 

The  importance  of  these  three  Boclologlcal 
factors  In  holding  back  more  rapid  closure 
of  the  whlte-nonwhlte  Income  gap  can  hardly 
be  overemphasized. 

It  Is  not  self  evident  that  If  they  could 
be  removed,  there  would  be  a  sudden  and 
dr;im.it.c  upsurge  In  economic  status  of 
Necro  f.imllles.  relative  to  white.  It  would 
jHTnitt  ..lnio.st  all  of  the  Negro  families  now 
held  back  in  poverty  to  Join  with  the  more 
favored  Negroes  In  the  successful  race  out  of 
poverty  and  Into  affluence. 

On  the  other  hand,  until  these  three  are 
removed,  then  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity, civil  rights,  full  employment  can  have 
onlv  limited  Inlluence  in  accelerating  the  de- 
cline of  poverty.  Time  does  not  permit  dis- 
cussion of  the  controversial  Daniel  Moynl- 
han  report  and  the  equally  controversial 
roplv  by  lyce  Rainwater  and  William  L.  Yancy. 
But  the  issues  need  much  more  study  in  aca- 
demic circles  than  they  have  received.  The 
economy  has  done  Its  Job.  I'm  afraid  our 
conuiiunlty  agencies  haven't  done  as  well. 

IV.    V^•H.^T    ABOUT    liHETTO    POVERTT  :     IS    IT    NOT 
GETTING    WORSE — AND    LP    Tt    IS.    WHY? 

What  about  ghetto  poverty?  Isn't  it  getting 
worse? 

It  .^eems  appropriate  to  break  this  very 
large  question  Uito  a  number  of  smaller  and 
more  sprcilic  iiue-stionS-  And  in  so  doing  It  is 
important  to  note  that  there  are  many,  many 
dilficult  problems  in  dertnlng  and  measuring 
so  called  phett*i  areas. 

Is  poverty  primarily  or  almost  exclusively 
.in  inner  cltv  ghetto  problem?  By  no  means. 
Poverty  Is  found  a  idespread  in  many  sub- 
urban areas  and  there  are  probably  more 
persons  In  poverty  In  Isolated  rural  areas  than 
in  Inner  cities.  It  is  true  however,  that  the 
incidence  of  poverty  is  much  greater  in  the 
central  cities.  In  1960  Bbout  18  percent  of  all 
families  in  central  cities  were  classified  as  in 
poverty  In  the  suburban  areas  only  about  10 
j>erceiit  were  so  classified. 

-Are  a  majority  of  families  living  In  areas 
designated  -is  poverty  ghetto  areas",  actu- 
ally In  poverty?  No.  they  are  not.  A  recent 
stvidy  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  revealed 
that  (if  IB  million  nonwhlte  families  living 
in  such  areivE.  only  about  30  percent  had  In- 
lomes  below  the  pKJverty  level. 

Is  poverty  increasing  in  the  inner  city  areas 
of  the  nation's  big  metropolitan  areas?  Tak- 
ing the  Inner  cities  as  a  whole,  the  answer 
is  "no". 

At  least  it  was  still  declining  In  1964  the 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  adequate  de- 
tailed di.ta.  In  1959  about  18  percent  of  cen- 
tral city  families  were  classified  as  In  poverty. 
In  1964  only  about  15  percent. 

Is  poverty  Increasing  In  some  selected  areas 
within  inner  cities?  Yes.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  this.   And   this  Is  a  matter  of  great 
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concern.  Special  census  surveys  since  1960 
reveal  ghetto  areas  with  declining  Income, 
in  selected  Inner  city  areas,  especially  those 
with  high  concentration  of  nonwhltes. 
Why  should  poverty  be  getting  u-orse  in 
selected  inner  city  areas? 

Why  should  poverty  be  getting  worse  in 
selected  Inner  city  areas?  The  evidence  Is 
probably  Inadequate  to  provide  a  full  an- 
swer to  this  question.  But  there  is  much  evi- 
dence to  suggest  there  is  considerable  irony 
in  the  explanation.  The  decline  in  some 
areas  Is  due  to  the  very  fact  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic progress  in  others. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  from  the 
penetrating  analysis  of  changes  in  the  south 
Los  Angeles  area  prepared  by  Protessor  Low- 
ell E.  Gallaway."  This  area  includes  the 
Watts  area,  sight  of  the  tragic  riots  of  sev- 
eral years  ago.  He  found  that  in  the  five 
years  preceding  1965  there  had  been  si  strong 
exodus  of  population  out  of  the  area.  But  It 
had  been  a  very  selective  exodus  of  both 
white  and  nonwhltes.  There  was  a  marked 
decline  In  labor  force  participation  rates 
of  males  who  remained.  With  this  decline  In 
participation,  came  declining  average  fam- 
ily income.  This  decline  in  income  would 
have  been  even  greater  had  it  not  been 
for  increased  welfare  j)ayments.  This 
brought  In  turn  deterioration  In  family 
organization  and  a  rise  in  families  headed 
tav  women. 

In  essence  what  Professor  Gallaway  is  say- 
ing Is.  not  all  nonwhltes  originally  involved 
in  this  area  are  worse  off.  True  some  are 
worse  off,  but  in  part,  at  least,  this  is  be- 
cause others  have  become  much  better  off 
and  have  moved  out.  This  same  sharp  con- 
trast is  found  In  many  other  cities.* 

Related  to  reshuffling  of  population  within 
metropolitan  areas  Is  another  question.  Why 
have  we  had  such  a  heavy  postwar  ■  imration 
into  the  metropolitan  areas  in  the  l.rst  place? 
Once  again  there  Is  much  Irony  in  the  an- 
swer. It  has  not  been  Ijecause  of  the  f.iilure 
of  the  economy  taut  because  of  Us  .success. 
The  rapid  and  probably  accelerating  forward 
strides  In  agricultural  technolocy  liave  re- 
leased, or  if  you  prefer,  displaced,  millions 
of  families  in  low  productivity  marginal  farm 
areas.  The  resulting  problems  of  human  ad- 
justment, of  confusion,  irustratlon.  bitter- 
ness have  been  all  too  real  and  involve  toe 
many  people.  We  need  to  deal  with  them 
more  effectively.  But  at  the  same  time  one 
should  keep  the  cause  in  proper  perspective. 
It  has  been  technical   advance,   not   :;iilure. 

V.    NEXT    STEPS    IN     POVERTY     POLICY 

What  are  the  logical  next  steps  m  poverty 
policy? 

Perhaps  this  large  question  needs  to  be 
broken  down  into  more  specific  questions. 

Who  constitutes  the  remainli-"-  hard-core 
poverty  population?  What  can  public  policy 
do  to  help  these  people,  help  themselves  out 
of  poverty? 

Who  Constitute  the  Hard  Core  Poor? 

As  indicated  earlier  the  people  who  still 
remain  in  poverty  In  America  today,  other 
than  the  aged  and  the  ill.  are  those  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  broken  homes  and 
excessive  child  bearing  which  tends  to  be- 
come self  perpetuating.  The  evidence  on  this 
point  is  devastating  and  overwhelming. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  nearly  5  million 
people,  three-fourths  of  them  children,  are 
on  public  welfare  aid  because  of  family 
breakdowp.  Fathers  are  absent  due  to  divorce. 
separation,  desertion,  or  simply  never  mar- 
ried the  mother. 


>  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  "The  Crises  la  Wel- 
fare," The  Public  Interest,  No.  10,  Winter 
1968,  p.  26. 


'  "Urban  Decay  and  the  Labor  Market." 
The  Quarterly  Review  of  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness. Vol.  7,  No.  4,  Winter,  1967,  pp.  7-16. 

«  See  e.g.,  VS.  Bureau  of  Census,  Current 
Poptilatlon  Reports,  Technical  Studies,  Series 
P23-NO.  20.  Changes  in  Economic  Level  in 
Nine  Neighborhoods  in  Cleveland:  1960  to 
i965,  September  22,  1966. 
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The  actual  size  of  this  group  is  larger 
than  Indicated  above  because  many  states 
have  stringent  ellglbilty  resUlctions.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  probably  at  least  7  mil- 
lion, perhaps.  8  million,  need  to  be  on  wel- 
lare  aid. 

This  group  constitutes  a  very  larjte  seg- 
ment of  the  total  poverty  population. 

Let  me  put  these  statistics  In  another  way. 

Using  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
variable  poverty  Index  we  may  note  a  total 
poverty  jxipulation  m  1966  of  a  little  under 
i^n.ooo.boo. 

( lui  01  this  30,000,000,  about  15.000.000  were 
children. 

Of  these  15  000.000  about  onc-lialf  were  in 
I.irge  lamlllcs   with   three  or  more   children. 

It  is  the  high  and  excessive  fertility  rate 
mid  the  high  Incidence  of  broken  homes 
which  explains  how  so  many  nonwhlte 
f.imllles  fall  to  move  up  out  of  poverty  along 
With  other  nonwhltes. 

Here  acam  the  suatistlcs  are  sharply  re- 
velatory. 

.Xniiinc  young  families  with  children  tinder 
18  and  at  home,  the  decline  In  poverty  fami- 
lies 1059  1966  was  .i  very  eucuurajing  34 
licrcent  lor  white  families. 

But.  It  was  a  discuuraplng  7  percent  among 
nonwhlte  families. 

nils  lells  the  story  of  the  poverty  drag. 
Not  the  whole  .--tory.  But  a  good   i-art  of  it. 

It  explains  much  of  the  reason  how  so 
many  while  families  ;ind  why  a  substantial 
group  of  nonwhlte  famille.s  have  been  able 
I.O  move  up  out  ot  jvoverty  und  into  the 
middle  Income  ranges,  while  at  the  same  time 
some  l.uniUcs  .seem  unable  to  get  out  of 
uoverty. 
Can  public  policy  help  these  remaining  poor? 

Can  public  policy  help  these  remaining 
poor  out  of  jioverty? 

If  I  had  attempted  to  answer  this  question 
10  years  ago  I  would  have  been  forced  to  say 
"no".  "Very  little". 

Seven  years  ago  the  answer  would  still 
have  been  "no". 

Five  years  ago  it  would  liave  been  "no". 

Even  three  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
"no". 

Why  this  negativism?  Because  tis  recently 
,ts  three  years  ago  there  were  six  major  bar- 
riers shutting  out  an  effective  public  policy 
approach  to  poverty.  These  six  barriers  war- 
rant brief  discussion. 

1.  Legal  barriers:  The  federal  and  state 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury imposed  unsurmountable  obstacles  be- 
fore public  agencies,  in  discussing  effective 
and  responsible  family  planning  with  poverty 
people.  These  legal  barriers  ended  in  1965. 

2.  Church  barriers:  Also  for  centuries  many 
leading  church  denominations  Imposed  re- 
straints on  both  public  and  private  agencies 
in  this  area.  Since  the  aggiornamento  of  Pope 
John  XXIITs  remarkable  ecumenical  move- 
ment these  constraints  have  been  basically 
modified. 

3.  Location  barriers:  There  lias  been  much 
public  dismay  at  the  postwar  migration  to 
the  cities  of  so  many  famillea  from  low  edu- 
cation areas.  But  as  long  as  such  a  subetan- 
tlal  profwrtion  of  our  population  remained 
underemployed  in  marginal  agriculture  and 
in  dispersed,  remote.  Isolated,  rural  areas, 
there  was  no  possible  way  of  reaching  them. 
They  can  be  reached  by  central  health  agen- 
cies in  our  inner  cities,  today. 

4.  Congressional  barrier:  For  decades  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  was  unwilling 
to  face  up  to  the  consequences  of  its  own 
welfare  policies.  On  January  2.  1968,  Just  50 
days  ago.  the  President  signed  Public  Law 
90-248 — one  of  the  truly  revolutionary  social 
documents  of  our  time.  For  the  first  time,  it 
authorl2»s  and  provides  modest  funds  for, 
family  planning  among  the  poor. 

5.  Medical  technology  barriers:  Until  very 
recently  there  were  no  simple,  safe,  effective, 
inexpensive    methods    for   family    planning. 
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Only  the  fducated.  hli?h  lntx>me  families  had 
ii.cesa    lo   such    means     Hils    medical    tech- 
ii(>h>gy  barrter  exists  no  more 

6  Soclolo^cal  barriers  Many  knowledge- 
able social  scientists  i>nly  a  few  years  iigo 
expressed  redsouable  doubt«  about  the  desire 
uf  poor  :iUTiillea  in  the  urban  giiettoes,  to 
help  t^em.selves  out  of  poverty  through  child 
pl.innlnt;  Extensive  research  and  clinical 
demonstration  projects,  now  provide  a  cer- 
tain an.swer  Tliey  are  interested,  they  will 
Society  is  not  dealing  Aith  animals.  It  Is 
dealing  with  people  who  want  help  They 
want  It  desperately  And  they  will  use  It 
erTectUelv 

with  these  six  formidable  barriers  now 
down,  one  can  ix^nndently  hope  that  federal, 
state  .ocal  igenrle.s  m  The  welfare  rield  will 
combine  resources  r<i  provide  multi-health 
.-.er'.  ices  to  the  remaining  poor.  And  If  thla 
Is  done,  line  can  look  forward  not  to  a  'alow 
up"  :\i  poverty  reduction  b\it  .i  genuine 
■  speed  up"  Instead 

Your  generation  can  realistically  look  for- 
ward to  the  \lrtual  end  of  poverty  in  Ameri- 
ca- not  thru  politically  oriented  untl-povertv 
pn^igrams.  a/fcr  the  /act  but  through  preven- 
tite  programs  that  w^lll  help  all  groups,  white 
and  nonwhlte.  help  themselves  out  of 
poverty 

In  sumrtfary — 

The  U  6    IS  not  really  lUlecl  with  ptivertv 

Poverty  in  America  has  declined  steadily 
Liver  "he  ve.irs   It  is  ul  an  ,ill  time  low. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  "slow  up"  in 
[Kiverty  retluctlon. 

Poverty  is  not  m<issive  Measured  by  In- 
come statistics  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
population  -nil  remains  in  poverty  Measured 
by  consumer  goods  ;uid  services,  probably  less 
than  Ave  percent  ^.hould  be  chvsslfied  in  pov- 
ert-v.  No  in"oup  should  be  designated  as  "hope- 
lessly 'rapped" 

The  Negro  In  America  is  not  being  left  be- 
hind in  poverty  In  fact  the  rate  of  his  move- 
ment into  the  middle  class  in  recent  years 
hiis  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  whites. 

I'he  outlook  tor  those  remaining  today  in 
p«:>verty  lias  never  been  better.  The  six  great 
barriers  whic  i  in  the  past  made  much  o£ 
hard  core  pov-?rtv  self-perpetuating  and  un- 
approachable these  have  all  come  down  in 
the  last  i6  months. 

With  hard  work  and  application,  every 
community  'hould  begin  in  1968.  certainly  a 
tum;ng  point  year,  to  reach  Its  hard  core 
poverty  population  as  never  befor» — and  lielp 
them  to  help  themselves  out  of  poverty, 
which  IS.  after  all.  the  American  tradition 

Do  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  thla  re- 
maining problem  of  poverty^  Yes,  very  much 
so 

But  lets  not  .'orget  that  although  we  still 
have  a  considerable  distance  to  go,  we  have 
.ilso  come  a  very  long,  long  way  out  of  the 
txjverty  past  We  should  be  able  to  go  a  long 
w,\y  into  the  affluent  future 

In  purjuing  the  task  of  eliminating  the 
remaining  poverty  in  our  midst,  we  should  all 
constantly  remind  ourselves  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  study,  research  and  question- 
ing to  the  end.  that  we  may  distinguish 
ijetween  fact  and  fiction  and  between  the 
poverty  myth  and  the  reality. 
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I'OLISH   NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 


M(ti/   a,   lUllS 


fHK      PUEBLO"— HOW  LONG. 
MR    PRESIDENT? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

iK    !    W\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Moyida}j.  May  6,  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
105th  day  'he  US  S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  m  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

•If     Ci'\  .NH-rR  I  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  ST  ONGE  Mr  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  loth  annivtT.sary  of  tfie  re- 
estabhshment  of  the  Polish  Republic 
after  a  century  and  a  iialf  of  partition 
and  alien  occupation  In  addition,  it  is 
the  :1,5th  anniversary  uf  the  untimely 
death  of  Poland's  great  wartime  leader 
and  statesman.  Gen  Wladyslavs-  Sikor.ski. 
and  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  radium  by  the  world- renowned 
Polish-born  .scientist.  Madam  .skK)dow- 
.ska-Curie 

The  unportance  to  science  of  Madam 
Curies  brilliant  and  pioneering  research 
hardly  iif-eds  restating  in  these  times 
when  atoni'c  physics  lias  become  such  an 
essential  factor  in  the  lives  of  all  man- 
kind. Although  General  Sikorski  is  not 
as  well  known,  his  achievements  m  the 
military  and  political  life  of  Poland  were 
nevertheless  equally  inspired. 

During  the  period  1918  Ihrougii  1920. 
Sikorski's  leadership  was  largely  lespon- 
sible  for  saving  Poland  trom  the  insatia- 
ble lust  for  conquest  of  the  Bolshevik 
armies.  General  Sikorski  became  Prime 
Mintster  and  Minister  of  Interior  in  Dec- 
cember  1922.  He  .successfully  applied  his 
firm  leadership,  political  insiphts.  and 
lesolute  judgment,  and  brought  peace 
and  stability  to  the  troubled  nation.  It 
was  also  under  !iis  premiership  that  the 
port  of  GdyTiia  was  plaimed  and  con- 
structed as  one  of  the  mosf  modern  in 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  economi- 
cally important  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

After  the  ruthless  invasion  of  his  be- 
loved native  land  by  the  totalitarian 
armies  of  Germany  and  Russia.  Sikorski 
devoted  all  of  his  enerey  and  intelligence 
to  the  organization  o£  the  Polish  under- 
isTound  and  the  formation  of  the  Polish 
fighting  forces  in  exile.  Tragically  for 
the  tree  world.  General  Sikorski  did  not 
live  to  see  his  foresighted  programs  reacn 
completion  On  July  •*  19-*3.  he  was 
killed  in  an  ain>Iane  crash  at  Gibraltar 
under  cncumstances  which  are  still 
cloaked  in  mystery. 

May  ^  commemorates  the  proclama- 
tion and  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion of  1791,  which  is  a  landmark  oi 
liberal  and  onlmhtened  legislation  of  the 
18th  century.  In  discussing  the  adoption 
of  this  progressive  document.  Historian 
Robert  Lord  has  made  the  following  ob- 
servation: 

The  wonder  Is  rather  that  they  at  last 
idopted  a  plan  of  constitutional  reform 
which  contained  so  happy  a  blend  of  liberal- 
ism and  conservatism,  which  ran  so  contrary 
t-i  minv  of  their  iK'tmcrs  ..nd  prejiidici-s. 
and  which  coniftlncd  so  many  t  rungs  ol  a 
kind  which  It  Is  not  easy  nr  popular  for 
statesmen  to  propore  Adherents  as  thev  were 
of  the  French  principles,"  they  still  refused 
to  npply  them  in  blind  doctrinaire  lashion 
Aristocrats,  they  demanded  hea\y  sacrihces 
from  their  own  class.  wiiUe  championing,  as 
f.ir  as  was  prudent,  the  interests  of  the  other 
classes  Republicans  by  inheritance  and  edu- 
cation, they  made  the  central  point  in  their 
program  the  establishment  of  strong  royal 
power    In   m  age  mirked  by  it^  passion   for 

freedom"  and  hatred  of  "despots."  they  un- 
dertook a  reform  quite  opposite  in  character 


to  the  one  then  proceeding  in  Fr.ince — a 
monarchical  revoluuou.  To  a  nation  extraor- 
dinarily attached  to  Its  liberties"  thev 
preached  national  existence  lirst,  and  liber- 
ties .ifterwards," 

Mr  Speaker,  while  the  Soviet- imposed 
C'ommuuist  dictatorship  m  Poland  has 
abolished  May  3  as  the  national  holiday 
of  Poland  it  can  never  destroy  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  tills  date  .-.lands  The 
freedom-loving  spirit  ol  the  Polish  people 
both  in  their  homeland  and  throughout 
the  world  Is  unquenchable  and  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
Poland  will  again  be  a  .sovereign  and  in- 
dependent nation.  Let  us  theieloie  lom 
with  the  millions  of  citi/ens  of  Polish 
descent  m  this  country,  who  tof-'ether 
-.vitii  their  torebeaiers  liave  contributed 
-0  much  to  our  natiorial  greatness,  m 
honoring  the  cause  of  Polish  hbeity  Iii 
so  doing  we  will  demon.stiatc  t  >  the  citi- 
zens of  Poland  that  we  eagerly  await, 
th«ii-  inevitable  return  to  the  company 
of  free  nations 


Md!/  a,  1908 


AMERICAN  COl'NSE'.  OF  VOLUN- 
lAIiY  AGENCIES  FOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE.  INC,  ENDORSES  CIVIL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

LPt-  .\iAss,'»CHt:aETTs 

IN  THE  HOr.sE  OF  KtPH  h.,-EN TATIVES 

Monday.  May  il.  I'JfJS 

Mr,  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  .vns  most  appreciative  tt)  re- 
ceive from  the  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  tor  For?i'.;n  Service.  Inc.. 
a  strong  endorsement  of  the  concept  of 
civic  development:  that  is,  the  emphasis 
on  popular,  voluntary  participation  in 
human  and  national  development  in 
countries  which  receive  US.  foreigii  as- 
sistance. 

This  principle,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Foreicn  .Assistance  Act  as  title  IX,  is 
a  Mtal  line  in  our  ctforts  to  utilize  L'.S. 
assistance  to  developing  nations  most  ef- 
fectively and  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
It  would  ifivolve  not  only  the  rfforts  of 
the  Federal  Govemmcnt.  but  also  would 
^ive  local  government  and  the  private 
sector — both  private  enterprise,  and 
voluntary  private  and  civil  organiza- 
tions— the  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
talents  which  have  proved  so  valuable  in 
other  areas.  It  would  also  encourage  the 
same  tvpe  of  whole-scale  Invohement  by 
the  lecipient  nations 

The  enthusiasm  and  support  of  Mr 
Radway.  chairman  of  the  title  IX  task 
force  of  the  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service.  Inc., 
13  indeed  heartening  and  very  much  ap- 
preciated, and  I  am  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  for  their  most 
caicful  a::cnrijn: 

-\^!ERIC,^.^.•  CofNciL  of  VolcNt^ry, 
Agencies    f^m    Fcireicn    .Sfrvici- 

iNC  , 

Neu-  York.  .V  v..  April  15.  2968. 
Hon  F  BRAOf  oRi)  MoBSE, 
//r»(vr>  O.rfici'  Bm.'di'if?. 
IVa^'i: -1(7 ton.  D  C 

De,\r  Mr.  Morse:  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  you  were  lue  of  the  sixty  Congressmen 
who  recently  reaffirmed  support  of  the  con- 
cept of  Title  IX  m  U  S  Foreign  .Assistance 
legislation. 

We  write  to  let  you  know  that  the  55  or- 


gani7.;itioii.s  list  .  on  the  reverse  of  this 
sheet  members  i^f  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  .Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc., 
and  other  noii-govcrnmental  organiza- 
tions consulting  together  on  Title  IX,  ap- 
preciate and  commend  C(jngres.slonal  concern 
lor  the  einpiuusis  placed  on  popular  participa- 
tion In  human  and  luitlonal  development. 

For  ui)Wftrds  of  a  ([Uarter  of  a  century,  and 
in  some  Insi.inces  longer,  these  organizations 
have  conducted  their  programs  abroad  with 
the  goals  of  the  present  Title  IX  as  one  of  the 
prune  factors.  It  is  the  conviction  of  these 
i-rkMiii/ations  th:.'  Title  IX  constitutes  an 
imporumt  breakthrough  In  foreign  asslsance 
li'truslHtlon  whereby  popular,  voluntary  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  process  v^lU  be 
flu '■ur.ii-'t'd  iiiid  InsoTt'U 

At  the  present  time,  the  organizations 
listed  on  the  reverse  of  this  sheet  have  sev- 
eral thousand  personnel  overseas  operating 
in  over  100  countries  In  addition,  these  agen- 
cies have  a  vast  network  of  contacts  In  these 
countries  with  private,  semi-private,  local 
and  central  government  agencies.  These 
countries  are  of  many  types,  but  Invariably 
the  emphasis  has  been  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  counterpart  relations  which 
\^-ill  build  toward  self-sufficiency  and  com- 
petence f  n  the  part  of  the  host  country  Thus 
our  agencies  provide  a  tremendous  resource 
in  concert  with  our  government  in  carrying 
out  Concresslonal  concern  about  popular 
participation 

Tho  i.gencics.  through  a  special  Task  Force, 
have  been  in  consultation  with  AID  authori- 
ties and  .some  groundwork  has  been  laid  for 
cooperation  between  government  and  the 
voluntary  agencies.  More  can  and  should  be 
done  .md  It  Is  the  agencies'  hope  that  these 
beginnings  will  flower  into  much  luUer 
relati<.)nshlps 

Proper. y  developed,  cooperation  between 
t'>e  government  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
I'ould  proMde  the  r.exibillty  so  necessary  to 
implement  most  of  the  provisions  <,i  litl? 
IX  In  addition,  the  expertise  i-.nd  experience, 
as  well  .Is  the  non-official  character  if  'he 
voluntary  .igenclcs,  are  it  .nestimnble  \  i!ue 
in  promoting  the  kind  i  i  tindcrstandintt 
between  the  recipient  .'iid  -ne  riont^r  that 
will  build  for  development  .ind  for  bcM^r  re- 
lationships 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  grown 
through  the  free  efforts  of  individuals  and 
numerous  .issoclations.  so  we  believe  that 
our  foreign  assistance  should  endeavor  to 
provide  the  foundation  for  popular  partici- 
pation In  the  affairs  of  the  community  and 
the  country.  We  urge  your  ontmued  sup- 
port (f  this  concept 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wilson  O  U.'^DV.•^Y. 
Chaa-trian.  TUlr  IX  Task  Force. 


Me-mbep.  .Ar.F.Ncrrs 

.\merican  Bai)ist  Relief 

.American  CouncU  for  Judaism  Philan- 
thropic Fund, Inc 

American  Friends  .Service  Committee.  Inc. 

Aniencm  Fund  for  Citechosolvak  Refugees, 
Inc 

.Americ.in  Jewish  Joint  Distribut'on  Com- 
mittee. Inc 

.Aniencm  Lcnr^  v  Mi'srms   Inr 

Anicr.can  Middle  E^ist  Rehabilitation.  Inc. 

American  N.itional  Committee  'o  Aid 
Homeless  Armenians  i  ANCHA  > 

American  ORT  Federation.  Inc 

American  Relief  for  Poland.  Inc, 

A.ssemblies  of  c;.  id— Foreign  Service  Com- 
mittee, Oenerai  Council  cf  the, 

Rrethren  Service  Commission, 

CARE.  Inc  I  Cooperative  for  American  Re- 
lief Everywhere! . 

Catholic  Relief  Services — United  States 
Catholic  Conference.  Inc. 

Church  World  Service  Department.  Divi- 
sion of  Overseas  Ministries.  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA. 

Community  Development  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Co-ordinated  Hungarian  Relief.  Inc, 
H.vdassah.  The  Women's  Zionist  Orpanii'»l- 
tion  of  America,  Inc  ;  Hadas-sah  Medical  Re- 
lief Association.  Inc. 

lieifer  Project.  Inc. 

International  Rescue  Committee.  Inc 

InU'rnational  .Social  service,  American 
Hr.iiich.  Inc 

Ir.in  Fcundathin,  Inc 

I..iubach  Literacv,  Inc. 

Lutheran  Immigiatioii  Service — National 
I  uthcran  Council  and  Tlie  I,utheran 
Church  -  Missouri  Synod, 

Lutheran  World  Rellel,  Iiu 

Mennonile  Centval  Committee,  Inc 

Mizrachl  Women's  Oreoii/.atitm  <,.f  .Amer- 
ica, Inc 

Near  Ea.st  Foundaiioii. 

Polish  Anicnc.iii  Inimiitration  luid  Relief 
Committee,  Inc, 

."-i.ilvation  Army,  Iho 

S.ive  the  Children  Feclrraiioii.  Inc 

Se\enth-Day  .Advoiui,-t  Wellare  .Service. 
Inc. 

Tolsuiy  Foundation.  Inc 

Unitarian  Unlversalist  Service  Committee. 
Inc. 

United  Friends  i.i  Needy  ..nd  Displaced 
People  of  YuBOslavia.  Inc 

United  Hlas  Service.  Inc. 

United  Lithuanian  Hr;icf  Fund  of  America. 
Inc, 

United  Seamen's  Service,  In" 

United  States  Catholic  Conference,  Inc  , 
Department  of  immnzration. 

United  Ukrainian  American  Relli-f  C<-'m- 
mittee.  Inc 

World  Neighbfirs  Inc 

World  Relief  Commission.  Inc. 

World  University  Servn  e 

Young  Women's  t^hrisiian  Association  (if 
I  lie  U.S.A..  National  Board.  International 
Division. 

OTHER    NONGOVERNMENTAL    i  .RCANIZ.ATIONS 

.ACCION  International. 

.American  Institute  lor  tree  labor  Devel- 
opment. 

Association  for  Intern. itionai  Di-\  eiMpmeiit 

Cooperative  Le.icuo  (.1  the  U  S,A. 

International  Cojperati\e  Deve:..-pnient  .A.-- 
sociatiun. 

Inierratlonal  Educ  itioiial  Development 

Maryknull  F.itners. 

National  Federation  l  .Settlements  ,.nd 
Neighborhcxxi  Centers. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .As- 
sociation. 

Overseas  Education  p  und. 

Pan  American  Development  Foundation. 
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I'nE  American's  Creed 
I  By  William  Tyler  Paget 

I  Ix-Ueve  in  the  United  States  of  -America  as 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people;  whose  just  jjowers  .ire  derived 
irom  UiD^cijnsent  ot  the  ^toverned;  a  de- 
mocracy in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
m.my  sovereign  States:  a  perlect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable:  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice  and 
humanity  for  v,hlch  American  patriots  .sac- 
r.ticcd  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  thereiore  believe  it  i,^  my  duty  to  my 
Country  lo  love  it;  to  support  lUs  Cuiistitu- 
t,ion;  to  obey  itts  l.iws;  to  respect  lus  Hag;  and 
to  (icleiid  il  ag.iinst  all  enemies. 

In  these  days  when  a  vei-y  small 
minority  is  disrupting  the  purposes  ot  a 
tireat  Nation.  1  feel  that  any  step  we  may 
Lake  to  help  liicm  balance  their  jjatriolic 
hie  IS  a  sieiJ  m  the  right  direction. 


THE  AMERICANS  CREED 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    D.\KOT.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
important  time  in  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  yount!  Americans  as  they  are  fzradu- 
ated  from  high  .schools  all  ' '.'cr  the 
Nation. 

It  is  a  thrilling  tune  not  only  for  these 
youngsters,  but  it  is  a  thrilling  time  for 
us  older  people  as  well  as  we  .'^ee  them 
take  their  first  steps  m  the  problems  of 
life. 

In  their  homelife  and  their  .school  life, 
they  have  learned  the  value  of  living  in  a 
great  society  such  as  they  were  privileged 
to  be  born  into  here  in  America. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
honored  to  be  able  to  mail  to  these  young 
people  a  copy  of  "The  American's  Ci-eed" 
which  reads  as  follows: 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION   DAY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

UF    ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UtPREbENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  r,.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
a  mammoth  ob.servance  of  Poh.sh  Con- 
stitution Day  in  Chicago  yesteiday.  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  speeches  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski.  pres- 
ident ot  the  PolLsh  National  .Alliance, 
spon.sor  ol  the  day's  tribute. 

Mr,  Mazew.ski  was  lecenily  elected 
IJresident  ol  the  Poli.sh  National  .Alliance 
and  in  this  brief  interval  of  his  leader- 
ship, has  brought  an  inspiring  dmien.sion 
of  undcrsiandmg  aiid  determination  lo 
AmcncaiLs  ol  Polish  descent  m  their  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  human  dignity, 

?vlr,  Mazewski  and  his  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Irene  Wallace,  who  was  chairman 
of  yesterday's  huge  tribute  to  the  Polish 
Constitution,  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation ot  all  .•\mericans  for  keeping 
alive  in  this  country  that  spirit  which 
has  made  America  so  great  and  so  Iree. 

Yesterday's  tribute  to  ;he  Poli'-.h  Con- 
stitution m  Humboldt  Park  demon- 
strated how  a  new  generation  ol  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  are  determined  to 
at  once  keep  alive  the  rich  traditions  of 
their  Poli.sh  forefathers  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  to  the  United  State-  a  nrw 
dimen.sion  of  leadei-ship  m  support  of 
those  institutions  ol  freedom  winch  have 
made  this  Nation  the  symbol  ot  hope  lor 
Ijeople  throughout  the  world. 

1  am  proud  today  to  include  m  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  President  Ma- 
zewski and  to  point  out  that  I  am,  indeed, 
very  iiappy  to  include  him  among  the 
constituents  of  the  11th  Congressional 
Di.strict.  which  I  represent  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mazew.ski's  thoughtful  speech  fol- 
lows : 

Remarks   of   Aloysius   A,   M.^zewski.   Presi- 
dent  OF   THE   Polish    N.\tional   .Alli.ance, 
Delivered    .-.t    the    May     A    CoNSTiTrTioNT 
Observance   in   Htmeoldt   Park.   Chicago. 
ON  St'NDAY.  May  5.  1968 
Today,    when    we    solemnly    commemorate 
.in  event  bright  with  promise  in  the  liistory 
of  Poland,  disturbing  voices  are  reaching  us 
from   our   ancestral   home.   Despite   unparal- 
leled sacrifices  that  the  Polish  nation  made 
in  many  struggles  for  its  own  freedom  and 
for  the  freedom  of  other  peoples,  the  prom- 
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Ise  of  May  3rd  ConstJtutlon   hM   not   b««n 

fulflUfrd;  and  lU  bold  vision  of  freedom. 
independence  and  social  justice  remains 
clouded  by  the  atavistic  forces  of  communist 
tyranny 

The  .-ielf-appi^ilnted  spokesman  'jf  this  tyr- 
snny.  >ne  Wiidyslaw  CiDmulka,  unwittingly 
revealed  communist  -.veaknesseB  fears  .md 
confusion,  when  on  May  1st  he  made  a  wild 
statement  about  American  Polonla  In  a  fran- 
tic efTort  to  misdirect  the  attention  of  the 
Poles  from  the  abrasive  protests  of  uitt-IIec- 
tual  rommunltles  In  Poland  and  from  the 
reprfTus5l<.)n  .-.temmlng  from  the  communist- 
directed  attacks  .i«alnst  the  Jews  is  well  its 
from  antl-Zlonlst  purges  within  the  red 
party,  Mr  (lomulka  cried  out  that  not  in 
Poland  taut  :n  the  United  States  13  discrim- 
ination rampant  In  his  marauding  words, 
the  discrimination  In  our  country  Is  directed 
iigains':  Americans  of  Polish  orlitln 

'Hie  very  assemblage  on  this  platform  ijlves 
this  lie  an  eloquent  answer  We  i-an  point 
with  pride  to  thousands  of  Polish-Americans 
who  attained  positions  of  tr\ist  and  Influence 
in  all  walks  of  like  In  our  pluralist  free  and 
open  society  nils,  unfortunately.  Is  not  the 
vMAe  III  Poland  where  only  communist  and 
faceless  opportunists  ivre  admitted  to  the 
seats  of  power  and  affluence 

Oomulka'a  outburst,  however,  does  not 
change  by  one  lota  our  deep  concern  for  the 
future  of  Poland — In  trie  freedom  and  full 
Independence 

His  i-oncern  about  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  Is  '.inwanted  anj  not  needed  In  addi- 
tion to  being  wildly  Irresponsible  We  arc 
solving  our  problems  and  advancing  In  the 
American  way  of  life  highly  satisfactorily 
If  Oomulka  and  his  Soviet-dominated  co- 
horts granted  the  Polish  people  one  tenth 
of  the  freedom  and  opportunities  we  all  en- 
joy m  America  It  would  tremendously  ad- 
vance Polish  populace  from  the  brink  "f 
poverty  and  along  the  road  to  at  least  partial 
freedom  from  communist  oppression 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  West  and  espe- 
cially for  the  United  States  fo  bring  Its  policy 
of  vacillation  to  an  end.  and  help  Poland 
In  imeanlrgful  way 

There  Is  "ne  vltailv  Important  act  'hrough 
which  the  West  under  United  States'  leader- 
ship, can  further  the  cause  of  Poland's  free- 
dom and  security  and  bring  the  fiream  con- 
ceived in  the  May  .ird  Constitution  one  Im- 
portant step   further  toward  riMlltv 

The  final  and  Irrevocable  recognition  of 
the  Polish-German  boundary  along  the  Odra- 
Nysa  rivers  would  constitute  such  an  act  of 
international  wisdom  and  enlightened  diplo- 
macy 

The  Poles  have  waited  In  silent  suffering 
for  such  an  act  slnre  the  Potsdam  agreement 
of  1945  B»t  their  staying  power  is  net  In- 
e.xhaustlble  Despairing  of  the  indllTerence 
of  the  West,  the  Poles  may  weaken  their 
psychological  resistance  against  communism. 
and  sadly  conclude  that  only  the  Soviet 
Union  can  provide  an  Insincere  guarantee  of 
their  territorial  integrity — at  an  extremely 
exorbitant  price  in  economic  explolUitlon 
and  political  domination 

There  Is  no  longer  any  valid  reason  for 
postponing  'he  recognition  if  the  Odra-Nysa 
line  by  the  United  States  The  time  of  diplo- 
matic sophistries  and  high  sounding,  yet 
meaningless  rhetorics  about  some  peace 
conference  in  the  Indefinite  future  belongs 
to  the  paj>t 

West  European  countries  and  even  signif- 
icant segment*  of  West  German  pvibllc 
opinion  are  re-appratslng  this  problem  within 
the  context  of  current  realities;  and  there  is 
a  growing  agreement  among  them  that  by  the 
facts  r>f  history,  geographic  congruency.  and 
the  needs  of  the  population.  Poland  Is  fully 
entitled   to  her  western  provinces. 

Therefore,  it  is  proper  and  fitting  that 
from  this  observation,  from  this  time  and 
place,  we  set  forth  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  recognize  the 
Odra-Nysa  boundary 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A   BRAV'E   GREEK   PUBLISHER 
SPEAKS  OUT 


May  6,  1968^ 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNXSOTA 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  May  (i.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  April 
21,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  military 
coup  in  Greece,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
carried  an  Interview  with  Mrs.  Helen 
Vlachoe,  the  couraReous  woman  pub- 
lisher who  refused  to  submit  to  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  mllitar>'  regime  The  arti- 
cle follows: 
OttcEK  Pt'Bi  isHra  Bi.Axrs  NATO  for  Jtnta 

r 

I  By  Al  McCVmagha  i 

VotnoN  England  — One  year  ago  today 
Mrs,  Helen  VTachcjs'  husband  woke  her.  say- 
ing that  tanks  and  ^irmored  c.irs  were  mov- 
ing through  Athens  and  "It  hxiks  like  a  coup 
.)f  .-..'me  kii.d 

They  had  ruahed  then  In  their  small  auto 
through  the  early  morning  darkness  to  the 
offices  of  the  newspapers  published  by  Mrs. 
Vlachoe  to  get  their  hrst  reports  of  "The 
Night  of  the  Colonels  " 

The  VT.ichos  newspapers  never  reached  the 
•streets  that  morning  and  .is  the  world  now 
knows.  Mrs  Vlachofi'  refusiU  to  .'-ubmJt  to 
press  censtjrshlp  was  ine  of  the  few  signal 
acts  in  defiance  of  the  regime 

Later,  .she  was  put  under  house  arrest  But 
l.ist  December,  her  well-known  white  hair 
blackened  with  dye.  she  escaped  to  London 
where  she  lives  iiow  In  a  small  Belgravla 
apartment 

Tliere  Is  still  a  good  bit  of  the  dye  In  her 
h.ur  as  she  sits  In  a  living  room  littered  with 
dictating  and  w^rltlng  .ipparatus  evidence  of 
her  continuing  l.ibors  for  a  free  CJreece 

"I  don't  consider  myself  In  exile."  she 
said. 

■'I  consider  that  I  don't  like  Cireece  any- 
more After  .ill.  there  are  8  million  Greeks  in 
Or.-ece  and  5  million  (ireeks  out  of  Greece 
Of  that  5  million  I  .im  one  There  Is  no 
re.ison  for  me  to  go  hack  at  all  to  print  two 
more  newspapers  full  of  propaganda  It 
would  only  be  a  question  of  making  money, 
.md  what  Is  the  u.se  of  making  money  to 
live   under  that  kind  of   regime''" 

I'm  no'  i  fanatic  I  didn't  want  to  start 
this  kind  of  thing.  "  she  said 

I  am  not  a  fighting  female.  I  .im  simply 
a  publisher. 

What  I  w?uld  write  on  this  first  anniver- 
sary is  that  we  have  seen  these  men  for  a  year 
now  They  are  ignorant  people  They  are  no 
good.  They  haven't  been  able  to  do  anything 
but  put  a  I'.ttle  order  mto  the  bureaucracy 
It  Is  not  my  Impression,  but  my  knowledge 
that  the  strength  of  the  colonels  Is  onl'T  a 
military  one.  I  don't  beheve  for  a  moment 
that  they  haie  the  people  with  them. 

"There  is  a  .=  mall  minority  that  at  this 
moment  Is  probably  rather  happy — only  the 
Industrialists,  the  ship  owners,  the  tourists. 

Not  tourism  but  tourists,  because  they  are 
well  cared  for  and  because  Greece  is  emptier 
than  It  was.  And  there  Is  also  that  part  of 
the  people  that  a;v.Mv>>  goes  with  power  wher- 
e-. er  p.iwer  is  ' 

She  said  that  the  regime  which  gave  armed 
C'mmunlst  uprising  as  its  reason  for  being 
has  failed  to  produce  evidence  of  any  armed 
Communists 

Its  rationale  now— ending  government  cor- 
ruption— Is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  Mrs. 
■\.'laches  said,  because  the  overthrown  eovern- 
ment  had  been  in  office  only  three  weeks  and 
It  was  a  right-wing  one.  embracing  '•ome  of 
the  best  elements  of  the  Conservative  party. 

This  brings  the  56-vear- jld  publisher  to 
her  theme  that  the  uinta  survives  "entirely 
because     of     NATO     power^NATO     money. 


NATO  weaponry,  NATO  Jam  In  the  morning. 
NATO  suits — NATO  everything  you  see. 

"This  is  extraordinary.  I  think  It  never 
I'.appened  before  that  a  dictatorship  has  no 
arms  of  its  own,  no  force,  doesn't  represent 
any  part  of  public  opinion 

"It  Is  neither  left,  center  nor  right.  It  Is 
against  Canellopoulos  (leader  of  the  Right), 
is  against  Papandreou  (left-wing  leader).  Is 
against  the  Communists,  Is  against  the  right. 
is  against  the  king,  is  against  me.  Is  agalnsf 
everybody.  I  mean  everybody. 

"They  managed  the  coup  UXe  a  holdup. 
They  did  it  very  well^very  efficiently.  ■  ery 
quickly.  But  from  then  on.  they  have  just 
hung  on  by  using  the  NATO-equipped  army. 
Without  n.  the  Junta  la  lost  within  24  hours." 

That  NATO  or  any  of  the  nations  which 
make  up  this  organization  might  be  reluc- 
tant to  intervene  In  a  matter  so  obviously 
internal  to  Greece  Is  something  Mrs.  \Tachos 
dismisses  as  simply  unjust. 

"At  this  moment.  NATO  Is  protecting  the 
Junta.  This  Is  something  that  hasnt  been 
sufficiently  underlined  and  everybody  Is  ra- 
ther frightened  to  say  It 

"NATO  Is  something  we  put  our  signa- 
ture on  when  we  were  free  and  which  was  to 
keep  us  free.  I  suggest  NATO  and  other  In- 
ternational organizations,  like  the  Council  of 
Europe  or  the  Council  of  Human  Rights, 
should  make  the  Greek  government  keep  Its 
promises  to  the  people,  namely  freedom  of 
the  pre.ss  and  elections. 

"The  regime  should  be  obliged  to  do  what 
It  has  promised  by  telling  them,  "We  are  not 
going  to  give  you  arms  any  more  unless  you 
do  ' 

"If  they  persist,  they  should  be  consid- 
ered as  an  enemy  and  not  as  an  ally  These 
people  are  using  a  NATO  army  as  though 
It  was  their  own  police  force 

"If  the  colonels  are  helped  by  International 
organizations  as  they  are  helped  now,  they 
wu;  stay  forever  I  have  no  hope  unless  It  Is 
international  pressure  " 


POLISH  CONSTITUnON 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr   GERALD  R    FORD   Mr   Speaker. 

May  3.  marks  the  proclamation  and 
adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution  of 
1791.  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  proRres- 
.sive  pieces  of  legislation  to  come  out  of 
•he  18th  ccntur>'  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  we  take  note  of  this  .significant 
occassion. 

The  Polish  people  have  manifested  a 
deep  love  of  freedom  throughout  their 
long  history  Today,  unfortunately,  they 
are  still  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
Soviet  oppressors.  The  povernment  which 
has  been  Imposed  upon  them  is  of  the 
most  dispicable  kind — fostering  policies, 
such  as  anti-Semitism,  which  have  been 
rejected  by  rational  men.  However.  I  do 
not  frar  that  the  Soviet  oppressors  will  be 
able  to  conquer  the  indominable  spirit  of 
the  Poli-sh  people.  Throughout  their  long 
history,  the  Polish  people  have  been  sub- 
jugated by  many  foreign  powers,  but 
they  have  always  risen  to  fight  again. 

Even  today,  'vvith  all  the  armed  might 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  muster,  they 
cajinot  cap  the  well  of  Polish  freedom 
which  continues  to  bubble.  Let  us  not  for- 
iiet  the  Polish  struggles  of  the  past;  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  present  government  is 
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one  which  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
Polish  people  by  the  Soviet  imperialists; 
but  let  us  encourage  the  people  of  Poland 
who  would  like,  once  again,  to  be  the 
masters  of  their  own  ship.  For  too  long 
they  have  suffered  under  the  yoke  of 
Communist  oppression. 

May  the  time  not  be  too  distant  when 
all  the  people  in  Poland  are  free,  when 
the  government  represents  the  people, 
and  when  they  can  take  their  rightful 
place  among  a  free  society  of  nations. 


SCOTLAND.     MD.— REBIRTH     OF     A 

TOWN 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
witnessed  a  most  stirring  event.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the 
rebirth  of  a  town. 

Scotland,  Md..  a  Negro  community  in 
my  district,  is  over  100  years  old.  Its 
homes  were  worn  out  and  many  devel- 
opers wanted  the  land  for  new  suburban 
housing.  However,  the  residents  of  Scot- 
land wanted  to  stay. 

Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  people,  they  wll  stay.  On  April  21. 
1968.  ground  was  broken  for  100  new 
towmhouses  to  replace  the  present  sub- 
standard housing.  In  lus  speech  at  the 
groundbreaking,  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  spoke  of  the 
efforts  that  revived  this  community.  He 
stated: 

Scotland  Is  an  example  of  how  people  and 
Institutions  deemed  Incompatible  only  a  few 
years  ago.  can  work  together  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  community.  Many  people 
were  involved — people  with  black  skins  and 
people  with  white  skins — and  many  Institu- 
tions :  the  national  government,  a  nationwide 
Insurance  company,  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity Itself.  In  a  special  way.  they  have 
overcome — they  have  set  an  example  in  which 
we  can  all  take  great  pride. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  entire  text  of  the  Secretary's 
remarks  at  this  occasion  and  with  per- 
mission I  place  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Every  year  I  attend  a  few  ceremonies  of 
this  kind.  I  enjoy  them  because  they  sym- 
bolize victory.  It  means  that  we  have  filled 
out  all  the  forms — usually  In  triplicate — 
raised  the  money,  held  all  the  meetings, 
finished  the  planning,  and  now  something  Is 
going  to  happen.  And  that  something  Is 
tangible  and  solid — a  place  to  live.  This  Is 
what  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  all  about.  It  Is  what  all  the 
hard  work  by  the  President  and  his  Ad- 
ministration and  by  the  Congress  Is  all  about. 

Congressman  Gude  In  his  letter  Inviting  me 
to  this  ceremony  mentioned  the  many  pro- 
grams of  my  Department  which  were  used  In 
this  community  effort.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  It  Is  only  through  the  efforts  of 
elected  officials  such  as  Congressman  Gude 
that  we  have  these  programs  at  all. 

This  is  a  day  when  we  are  all  busy  congrat- 
ulating one  another  and  ourselves  about  this 
victory.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all 
deserve  It.  because  this  Is  a  very  special  cere- 
mony for  a  very  special  project. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  Is  because  Scotland  had  something 
special  about  It  from  the  beginning.  It  Is  an 
old  community,  with  families  who  have  been 
here  for  many  generations  It  has  a  beautiful 
setting.  The  houses  were  •worn  out.  but  the 
people  who  lived  here  very  properly  wanted 
to  stay. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  there  are  a  good 
many  situations  like  this  In  urbanizing  and 
rural  areas  throughout  the  country. 

But  too  often  the  community  Is  engulfed 
by  suburban  gro'wth  and  the  people  who  live 
there  move  away  and  the  community  Is  lost 
But  the  people  of  Scotland  did  not  give  up. 
They  did  not  give  In  to  the  wave  of  urbaniza- 
tion which  was  moving  In  upon  them.  They 
decided  to  save  their  community,  and  that  Is 
perhaps  the  most  Important  lesson  to  be 
learned  here  today.  I  have  said  this  many 
times,  but  I  never  meant  It  more  sincerely. 
People  can  prevail.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  anything,  and  they  need  not 
be  the  victims  of  what  we  refer  to  as  the 
tirbanlzlng  process. 

As  you  all  know,  this  development  started 
as  an  experimental  program  In  self-help,  low- 
cost  housing.  It  was  funded  under  one  of  our 
demonstration  grants. 

There  were  problems,  of  course.  It  Is  In  the 
nature  of  any  experiment — and  we  at  HUD 
are  no  exception — that  mistakes  will  be  made 
In  testing  a  new  concept.  That  Is  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  our  so-called  demonstra- 
tion programs,  to  try  new  Ideas,  vo  make  mis- 
takes and  correct  them,  and  to  come  out  with 
answers  which  can  then  be  used  In  other 
places. 

Scotland  was  also  unusual  In  the  number 
and  variety  of  people  Involved  In  it.  and  In 
the  variety  of  programs  that  finally  were 
brought  Into  this  one  effort. 

Citizen  groups  In  this  area  -were  Intensely 
Involved,  of  course.  Local  government  was 
Interested  and  sympathetic  to  what  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  wanted.  Please  note  that  I 
stress  the  word  "sympathetic."  This  is  al- 
ways a  major  factor  In  projects  of  this  kind, 
the  active  and  constructive  efforts  of  local 
government. 

The  Federal  Government  became  involved, 
and  before  we  were  finished,  we  had  brought 
a  number  of  our  programs  into  Scotland — 
the  demonstration  grant,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned; below-market-lnterest-rate  financing 
by  PHA;  both  home  ownership  and  rental 
programs  under  FHA.  and  the  rent  supple- 
mental program. 

Private  industry  made  its  Important  Im- 
psujt,  under  the  rent  supplement  program, 
and  the  Insurance  Industry's  billion  dollar 
fund  for  the  elimination  of  bad  housing. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  projects  to  be 
funded  under  that  program,  in  this  case  by 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 

An  Important  element  was  professional 
assistance.  When  Scotland  saw  it?elf  in  trou- 
ble, It  went  outside  for  advice  and  used  that 
advice. 

A  private  Institution  of  great  stature  be- 
came a  sp>onsor.  The  Council  of  Churches  of 
Greater  Washington,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Warren,  is  sponsor  of  the  below-market- 
lnterest-rate  program.  This  was  an  essential 
factor  In  making  this  program  a  success. 

Many  people  were  Involved- people  with 
black  skins  and  people  with  white  skins. 
And  so  were  many  Institutions.  The  national 
government  and  a  nation-wide  insurance 
company  were  two  of  the  partners.  Local 
goverrmcient  and  a  number  of  interested  and 
Involved  individuals  were  others.  They  co- 
operated to  bring  a  workable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  a  community.  Scotland  Commu- 
nity Is  an  example  of  how  a  number  of 
people  and  Institutions— many  of  them  In- 
compatible only  a  few  years  ago — can  Involve 
themselves  in  the  problems  of  a  community 
and  work  together  to  solve  those  problems. 

But  I  would  like  to  repeat  "what  I  said  at 
the  beginning.  The  people  of  the  community 
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itself  were  the  major  factor.  They  saw  a 
problem  and  they  studied  It.  They  refused 
to  give  In  to  the  pressures  of  suburban 
growth  They  helped  themselves,  and  they 
iLsked  others  to  assist  They  used  their  own 
resources,  but  they  also  made  Intelligent  use 
of  outside  help. 

The  fact  that  we  are  here  txlay  t<i  turn 
a  symbolic  shovelful  of  earth  is  proof  that 
they  prevailed.  In  a  special  way,  in  their 
own  special  case — they  have  overcome,  and 
It  1j>  an  example  in  which  we  (an  all  take 
great  pride. 


RECORD  OF  GREEK  REGIME 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  DERWTN.«=:KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strategic  role  of  Greece  in  NATO  and 
the  historic  freedom  of  the  Greek  and 
American  people  should  motivate  us  to 
maintain  an  objective  concern  over  de- 
velopments in  Greece.  Therefore,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  published  on 
April  27.  1968,  under  the  title  "Record  of 
Greek  Re.eime"  by  George  D.  Vrano- 
poulos,  Con.sul  General  of  Greece: 

Record  of  Oreek  Regime 

I  By  George  D.  Vranopoulos.  Consul  General 

of  Greece) 

As  a  representative  of  Greece  I  resent  the 
continuing  one-sided,  prejudiced  appraisal  of 
my  Government  by  the  New  'i'ork  Times 

You  have  insisted  on  Implying  that  Greece 
Is  a  fascist  state  You  have  encouraged  the 
opinion  in  the  United  ."States  that  its  Gov- 
ernment Is  oppressive  You  have  suggested 
that  the  Greek  economy  Is  collapsing. 

You  have  urged  an  embargo  on  miUUiry 
aid  de.splte  the  fact  that  your  own  com- 
manders describe  (ireece  fvs  ".America's  best 
ally  in  the  Mediterranean."  You  have  warned 
American  businessmen  not  to  invest  In 
Greece  despite  the  fact  that  the  Greek- 
American  community  has  given  overwhelm- 
ing support  to  the  Greek  Government.  You 
have  given  credence  to  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional charges  of  torture  when  those  charges 
have  been  publicly  discredited 

You  have  chosen  to  Ignore  the  April  11 
remarks  In  Commons  by  British  Labor  MP. 
Francis  Noel-Baker,  "who  actually  partici- 
pated In  phases  of  the  Amnesty  investiga- 
tion and  felt  compelled  to  tell  his  colleagues 
that  the  Investigation  was  prejudiced  and  Its 
finding  could  not  be  accepted. 

You  have  chosen  to  Ignore  completely  a 
year  of  unparalleled  social-economic  reform 
in  Greece.  •^ 

You  have  not  bothered  to  report  a  recent 
Government  decree  that  lifted  $250  million 
of  debts  from  the  backs  of  almost  650.000 
Greek  farm  families. 

You  have  even  chosen  to  Icrnore  the  recent 
announcement  m  New  York  of  Greece's  ef- 
forts to  help  the  United  States  In  its  balance- 
of-payments  crisis.  In  gratitude  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  their  xmselfish  assistance  to 
my  country,  my  Government  Is  depioElting  In 
American  banks  one  (.1  every  $5  spent  in 
Greece.  That  money  will  stay  In  American 
banks  for  up  to  five  years  to  help  America 
balance  her  accounts.  And  we  hope  it  will 
serve  as  an  example  to  other  free  nations  who 
owe  M  much  to  America's  generous  citizens. 

Again  I  must  say  I  resent  your  one-sldcd 
presentation.  Think  what  you  like  about 
Greece,  but  at  least  give  her  friends  In  Amer- 
ica all  sides  of  her  story. 
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CX3DENSBURG.     NY.     CKLEBRATES 
ITS  CEXTENNIAL  YF-'\R 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

r     NEW  F'.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mnndau.  Mav  «    1968 

Mr  McP:WEN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  April 
27,  1968.  my  homeuiwn  of  O^den.sbur?. 
NY  .  observed  its  100th  anniVf^rsary  of 
beinii  Inrorpirated  as  a  city  Many  were 
In  att*-ndance  to  participate  ;n  formal 
ceremonies  marking  this  auspicious  .x-ca- 
sion 

The  hist.or>-  of  Osdensburi;  has  been 
most  in'erestin-'  since  Father  Francois 
Picquet  in  1749  settled  Port  La  Presenta- 
tJon  at  ?he  confluence  of  the  Oswetratchie 
and  St  Lawrence  Rivers  Father  Picquet 
canie  to  establish  a  mission  for  the  con- 
ver.sion  of  the  Iroquois,  a  f artification 
against  rhe  English  and  a  post  for  the 
French  fur  trade  Today.  Oedensburs.  a 
city  of  16.000  and  the  only  city  on  the 
American  side  of  the  St  Lawrence  River, 
is  noted  for  its  friendly  atmosphere 

Fondly  called  the  Maple  City."  its 
streets  are  lined  with  ii;raclous  maples  and 
elms  Oudensburg  i.^  blessed  with  out- 
standing' churches  and  a  citizenr,-  who.se 
spmt  of  Christianity  is  evident  m  its 
civic  endeavors  It  is  the  see  of  the  diocese 
of  Os^densburE;  winch  was  established  in 
1872  by  Pope  Pius  IX  Fine  schools,  well- 
managed  businesses  and  industries,  and 
a  dedicated  and  skilled  labor  force  meld 
to-iether  in  this  small  city  to  make  it  one 
of  America  s  best  places  in  which  to  live 

Oudensbur^  has  quick  access  to  the 
fiiendly  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontar- 
io The  city  is  the  first  and  last  U  S  port 
for  ships  ?:iteriny  and  leavinu  the  St 
L.iwrei.ce  Seaway— the  gateway  to  Amer- 
icas  heartland. 

O-densburg  is  fortunately  surrounded 
by  unlimited  recreational  areas  which 
adds  to  the  20od  life  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens and  visitors 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  in  Oedens- 
bum  to  help  obsen'e  the  centennial,  and 
participate  in  a  wonderful  parade  and 
filtini;  ceremonies 

In  honor  of  the  centennial  observance 
of  Otidensburt;.  named  after  Samuel  Oe- 
den  who  purchased  the  town  in  1792.  I 
xm  placing  in  the  Congressional  RtcoRP 
at  this  point  a  brief  history  of  Okidei^s- 
bui-«  by  Sel\v"yn  B  Walter,  a  writer  in  the 
Government  and  General  Research  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress: 

A    BRrf>    History    of   Ocdensbcko.    NY 

The  arst  white  settlement  on  the  site 
of  Oijclensbiirs;  appears  to  have  been  m.vle 
la  1749  A.'ifii  'he  .\bbe  Francois  Picquet 
estrtbllshed  Port  Lii  Presentation  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Oswegatchle  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Rivers  HU  purp<.)se  w;ia  to  est^ibllsh 
d,  mlsili>n  for  the  conversion  of  the  Iroquois, 
a  fijrtiflc.it:on  igalnst  the  English,  .ind  a 
post  for  the  French  fur  trade.  The  Indians 
settled  there  In  large  numbers  In  spl'e  of 
Fvtther  Plcquefs  rules  against  drunkenness 
and  polyi?.imy.  .\nd  by  1751  three  hundred 
aud  nmeiy-slx  families  were  living  there 

During  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  I.n- 
aians  from  La  Presentation  contributed  to 
Braddock's  defeat  and  furnished  parties  to 
engage  In  other  attaclts  Ai>d  r.tlds  Following 
the  fall  of  Quebec  the  fort  was  occupied  by 
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British  troiipe  and  the  name  of  Die  fort 
and  the  .settlement  wus  ^han^jcd  uj  O.swcgat- 
•lile  An  extensive  lumt)er  buslneM  wus  car- 
ried on  in  the  vicinity  during  the  British 
oc<upatlon  and  the  surrounding  territory 
was  denuded  of  Its  most  vaJuable  limber 

The  poet  w  us  of  little  imp'irtaiicc  d\irlng 
the  Revolution.  Only  one  attempt  to  take 
the  fort  IB  known  to  have  been  nude  by  the 
.American  forces.  This  expfdltion  was  dis- 
patched from  Port  Schuyler  in  1779  but  re- 
turned  without  having  effected   its  purpose 

Title  to  the  post  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
rlU^ry  pa.ssed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Treaty  of  P.vrl.s  in  1783.  but  Uie  British  con- 
tinued to  occupy  Oswegatchle  until  June  1. 
1796.  under  the  pretext  oX  protecting  their 
fur  trade. 

The  townslte  was  purchased  by  Siunuel 
Ogden  oil  .\l.iy  3.  1792.  and  settlement  was 
begun  by  his  agent.  Niitliun  Ford,  who  ar- 
rived in  1796  A  store  was  opened  in  the 
^tTj^euiUs'  ruom  of  the  b.irrcicks  By  1798  a 
saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill  had  been  completed 
The  settlement  was  renamed  Ot^den.sburg  for 
the  proprietor  In  1802  .St  L.iwrence  County 
was  established  and  Ogdetisburg  became  the 
county  seat. 

During  the  War  of  1812.  Ogdensburg  was 
the  scene  of  niimerous  alarms  and  of  two 
Brlti.sh  raids  but  little  blood  was  shed  .ind 
the  property  damage  wius  ^mall 

On  .April  .1.  1817.  Ogdensburg  w.us  incor- 
porated as  a  village,  and  President  Monroe, 
on  a  tour  through  the  Northern  States,  vis- 
ited the  village  on  .Augtist  1  and  2  of  the 
same  year 

Destructive  ftres  In  1839  itnd  1852  resulted 
in  extensive  property  damage,  but.  In  spite 
of  this  loss,  the  years  from  1837  to  1861  were 
years  of  growth  and  development. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  mu  Ogdensburg 
wa«  quick  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Union. 
C,ipt,im  Nevin  s  company  kmiwn  ,us  Com- 
pany A  of  the  Sixteenth  New  York  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  was  Uie  tlrst  unit  from  north- 
ern New  York  to  leave  fur  Albany,  and  It 
reached  W.ishlngton  on  June  29  1861.  As 
the  war  progresKsed  other  companies  were 
recruited  in  Ogdensburg  The  Spanish- 
American  War.  World  Wars  I  .ind  II  and 
later  conflicts  liave  found  the  people  of  Og- 
deivsburg  ready  to  serve  their  coimtry 

W.iterwavs  iind  Indian  trails  proved  in- 
adequate .IS  means  ot  transportation  and  the 
biuldlng  of  roads  was  undertaken  at  an  early 
date  -Among  the  llrst  of  these  was  the  "Black 
Lake  Road  "  The  Ogtleiisburg  Turnpike  Com- 
panv.  organized  m  1H12.  built  a  plunk  road 
from  WUna  to  Ogdensburg  by  way  (jf  Rossle 
The  era  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  lakes 
was  inaugurated  In  1817  when  the  Onfario 
made  a  trip  from  Lcwlston  to  Ogdensburg. 
Work  was  begun  on  the  Northern  Railroad  In 
1848  and  the  tlrst  tram  passed  over  the  en- 
tire length  and  .irrlved  m  Ogden■^burg  on 
September  20.  1850  Other  railroads  reached 
Ogdensburg  :n   1862  and    1878. 

The  {jeople  of  Ogdensburg  were  not  slow 
In  making  provision  for  the  etlucatlon  of 
their  children  It  appears  that  a  school  was  In 
operation  ,it  least  .is  early  ;is  1809.  with 
Richard  Hubbard  as  the  teacher  .About  1817 
a  plain  two-story  school  building  was  built 
at  the  corner  of  Greene  md  Crescent  Streets 
The  first  academy  In  Ogden.sburg.  i  prUatc 
one,  w.is  established  about  1830.  and  the 
Ogdensburg  Free  .Academy  was  opened  In 
1881  with  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  .As 
the  years  passed,  better  and  larger  school 
biUldings  were  fre<-ted  and  this  progress  Is 
still  being  maintained. 

Ogdensburg  was  lncorp«jrated  as  a  city  on 
April  27.  1868.  and  for  .ilmost  a  century  It 
has  continued  a  steady  growth  and  develop- 
ment Water  and  sewer  systems  were  Intro- 
duced, streets  were  Improied.  parks  were  es- 
tablished, gas  and  electric  plants  were  built. 
and  telephone  service  w^l  provided.  Its  lo- 
cation has  nuide  it  an^Bif>ortant  port  of 
entry.  • 
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CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  URGES 
IHAT  Fl':i:)ERAL  GOVERNMENTS 
FISCAL  YEAR  BE  CHANGED  Ti ) 
CONFORM  WITH  CALENDAR  YEAR 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

<  iF     NEW     VI 'RK 
IN    I'HK  HOUSE  OP  HKPRKSKNT.\ nVES 

Mnndau    M(iv  rt.   l<)f!8 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  each  year 
recently  some  Federal  depart meiu.s  and 
anencies  have  suffered  an  intolerable 
fiscal  .squeeze  becau.se  proper  considera- 
tion of  budget  requests  takes  more  than 
the  5  or  6  months  which  >eparate  the 
.submission  of  the  Piesidenf-  bud^et  and 
the  beninnnm  the  fiscal  year  on  the  1st  of 
July. 

This  results  in  embarrassment  to  the- 
Coimress.  .since  it  is  widely  reported  that 
approonations  bills  not  pa.'-.sed  by  the 
be'JiiiM'.ni;  of  the  tl.scal  vear  are  undiilv 
delayed.  Thousihtful  people  arc  thanktul 
that  we  in  the  Cont;ress  do  not  rush 
through  consideration  of  sjiending  bills, 
but  the  impie.ssion  is  nevertheless 
created  that,  somehow.  Congress  Is  slow 
and  delinquent  m  takuiL'  care  of  the  .Na- 
tions  tinaiices. 

A  more  important  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  the  administrative  dep.irtments 
which  do  not  have  their  appropriations 
by  the  1st  of  July  mu.st  live  on  month-lo- 
month  continuation  or  .^uppleme!ltal 
legislation  until  tlie  tinal  appropriiUion 
bills  are  pa.ssed.  Furthermore,  Federal 
employees  are  occasionally  faced  with 
parrial-pav  or  pav'ess  paydays  because  of 
the  de'ay  of  reculnr  apDropriations  bills 

This  iinfirtunate  ^ituVion  hampers 
departmental  operation  since  it  delays 
the  initiation  of  new  prouram--  or  chances 
in  existini;  programs.  Such  nrotirams  are 
the  creatures  of  Conure.ss.  .so  the  delays 
frustrate  ideas  which  we  m  Congress  have 
decided  .should  be  put  into  effect  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  two  important  considera- 
tions. Mr  Speaker. 

First,  it  IS  vitally  imtxjrtant  that  the 
Congress  devote  .sufficient  time  to  ap- 
propriation requests  to  Insure  that 
enough  money  is  allocated  for  programs, 
but  no  more  money  than  is  nece.s.sar>'. 
Given  the  complex  .society  in  which  we 
live  today,  and  the  many  demands  uiwn 
our  resources,  the  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  funds  is  one  of  our  most  solemn 
duties  Experience  has  shown  by  now. 
Mr  Speaker,  that  the  traditional  time 
between  the  submission  of  the  President's 
budset  request  in  early  Januar>'.  and 
JuLv  1.  IS  not  sufficient  to  allow  ade- 
quate stud>'  of  the  priorities  of  requests, 
their  essentiality  and  their  ramifications. 

The  .second  consideration  concerns  the 
importance  of  providing  administrative 
departments  with  their  appropriations  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  jirograms  can 
continue  12  months  a  year,  without  hav- 
ing to  put  them  in  limbo  for  2.  3.  or  4 
months  a  year  while  they  exist  on  con- 
tinuing appropriations  at  the  level  of  the 
previous  year. 

Two  of  the  altematlyes  to  the  present 
.situation,  inadequate  consideration  of 
appropriation  requests,  or  delays  in  pro- 
grams are  not  acceptable. 
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But  there  is  a  sensible  solution,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

In  a  bill  I  am  submitting  today,  I  pro- 
po.se  that  the  fiscal  year  be  changed  to 
coincide  with  the  calendar  year.  Under 
my  plan,  the  President  would  continue  to 
submit  his  budget  request  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  year.  But  it  would 
propose  spending  plans  for  his  depart- 
ments beginning  the  following  January  1. 

Tlius,  Congress  would  have  a  full  year 
to  evaluate  the  detailed  and  complex 
components  of  the  requested  budget. 

Experience  has  shown.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  IS  a  realistic  amount  of  time  to 
allow  for  such  an  evaluation.  As  the  Fed- 
eral budget  creeps  ever  higher  year  after 
year,  it  has  become  more  important  that 
we  husband  our  resources,  making  cer- 
tain that  each  dollar  is  .spent  wisely.  And 
while  we  cherish  frugality,  the  Increasing 
demands  of  a  growing  urban  society  do 
require  new  and  revised  programs  of  im- 
men.se  scope  The  time  it  takes  Congress 
to  give  Its  final  stamp  of  approval  Is  the 
time  necessary  to  determine  how  much 
must  be  spent,  and  how  our  goals  can  be 
achieved  with  optimum  cost.  With  the 
budget  well  above  $100  billion  a  year,  we 
dare  not  be  reckless  or  hasty  In  our 
deliberations. 

It  mi.sht  be  objected  that  by  alining 
the  fiscal  year  with  the  calendar  year, 
we  would  increase  the  margin  for  error 
In  budget  forecasts  since,  necessarily,  6 
months  would  be  added  to  the  time  be- 
tween departmental  estimates  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Under  the 
present  arrangement,  this  would  mean 
that  the  time  during  which  the  adminis- 
tration could  appraise  the  adequacy  of 
appropriations  by  reference  to  actual 
operations  would  be  reduced  from  about 
a  half  year  to  nothing. 

This  would  be  a  serious  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  were  no  alternative. 
But  there  Is  an  alternative  which  would 
not  only  overcome  that  objection,  but 
also  draw  Congress  more  closely  in  the 
budgctmaklng  process. 

I  refer  to  my  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Public 
Management. 

This  Commission  would  be  specifically 
charged  with  applying  the  systems-man- 
agement approach  of  large  business  Arms 
to  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  continuing  examination  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Management  would  pro- 
vide Cingress  with  current,  reliable  data 
on  which  to  base  such  legislative  judg- 
ments as  whether  to  continue,  increase, 
decrease  or  change  directions  of  Federal 
programs,  and  determine  program  ef- 
fectiveness and  priority. 

Hanng  such  up-to-date  information 
available  during  hearings  on  budget  re- 
quests would  Involve  Congress  to  a 
greater  and  very  desirable  extent  in  the 
budgetmaking  process. 

Since,  during  the  authorization  and 
appropriations  hearings,  the  operations 
of  particular  departments  would  be  un- 
der continuous  scrutiny,  my  plan  would 
extend  the  budgetmaking  process  up  to 
the  time  of  final  votes  by  Congress. 

It  would,  thus,  be  entirely  practical  to 
change  the  beginning  of  the  flscal  year 

to  the  1st  of  January. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  making 
that  change  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  by 
establishing  a  Commission  on  Public 
Management: 

First.  Congress  would  have  adequate 
time  to  consider  appropriations; 

Second,  that  consideration  would  be 
more  effective  with  the  addition  of  the 
information  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Management. 

Third,  departments  and  agencies  would 
not  have  to  spend  part  of  each  fiscal  year 
wondering  how  much  money  they  would 
finally  receive  for  their  operations.  With 
a  surer  basis  for  financial  planning,  they 
could  more  effectively  administer  their 
programs. 

Fourth,  Federal  employees  would  not 
be  subjected  to  partial  pay  or  payless 
payday  pending  a  stop.^ap  legislation  by 
Congress. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  so  vast.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  best 
management  tools  are  required  to  ensure 
optimum  operation.  My  proposals  would 
provide  two  ver>'  necessary  tools. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  ENUN- 
CIATES NATIONAL  POLICY :  AMER- 
ICA IS  NOT  GOING  TO  PERMIT 
ISRAEL  TO  STAND  DEFENSELESS 
AGAINST  ANY  WHO  WOULD  DE- 
STROY HER 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  Chicago  more  than  15.000  people 
had  the  profound  privilege  of  hearing 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  join 
in  the  tribute  to  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Israel's  Independence. 

Time  and  again  the  Vice  President's 
remarks  were  interrupted  with  thunder- 
ous applause  by  the  highly  dedicated  au- 
dience in  Chicago's  International  Am- 
phitheater. 

But  the  greatest  enthusiasm  came 
from  these  dedicated  Americans  when 
the  Vice  President  said : 

America  Is  not  going  to  permit  Israel  to 
stand  defenseless  .against  any  who  would 
destroy  her. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal enunciation  of  American  policy 
as  expressed  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

His  bold  and  determined  words  should 
echo  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Near 
East — let  every  one  of  Israel's  warring 
neighbors  who  would  dare  destroy  this 
tiny  citadel  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom hear  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
sound  statement  loud  and  clear. 

Let  the  warring  neighbors  of  Israel 
fully  realize  once  and  for  all  that  Amer- 
ica is  not  going  to  permit  Israel  to  stand 
defenseless  against  any  who  would  de- 
stroy her. 

What  the  Vice  President  attempted  to 
do  in  Chicago  last  night,  Is  to  make  it 
crystal  clear — not  only  to  those  In  the 
Middle  East — but  to  the  Soviet  Union  It- 
self that  aggression  against  Israel  will 
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not  and  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the 
United  States,  for  the  survival  of  a  free 
Israel  in  the  Near  East  lies  in  the  highest 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's courageous  speech  marking  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Israel's  Independence 
follows.  I  hope  It  will  be  read  carefully  by 
those  who  continue  to  stir  the  troubled 
water  of  the  Near  East  in  the  hope  that 
.somewhere  America's  determination  will 
falter  and  they  will  be  able  to  carr>-  out 
their  historic  design  to  destroy  Israel. 

Mr.  Humphrey  spoke  for  the  entire 
Nation  last  night  in  Chicago. 

Let  there  be  no  mi.scalculatlon  by  Is- 
rael's enemies  that  she  .stands  alone  in 
her  valiant  .struggle  to  preserve  her  sov- 
ereignty. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  speech  lollows: 
Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hi-bert  H    Hum- 
phrey, 20th  Annivers-ary  of  Israel  Cele- 
bration,  Chicago,    III..   May    5,    1968 
I  salute,  with  you.  the  first  .State  In  history 
that  was  3500  years  old  on  Its  JOth  birthday. 
What  we  recognize  tonight  Is  the  timeless 
tradition  of  manklnd'.s  ceaseless  search — no 
matter  what  the  odds  or  how  long  and  hard 
the     course- -lor     Ireedom     of     the     human 
spirit   and   for  the  dignity — and   the  mean- 
ing— of  man. 

We  recognize,  beyond  that,  the  greatest 
feat  of  hviman  invention— under  divine  in- 
spiration and  encouragement — of  the  20th  or 
perhaps  any  other  century:  the  miracle  of 
Israel. 

It  IS  commonplace  io  recognize  the  era 
we  live  In  as  a  time  of  scientific  miracles — 
of  lasers  and  masers.  of  atomic  power  and 
.space-ships,  of  heart  transplants  and  the 
creation  of  the  molecule  of  synthetic  life  in 
the  laboratory. 

It  Is  harder  -o  realize  that  this  is  equally 
the  era  <if  social  and  ijolitlcal  change  and 
achievement  equal  to  the  magnitude  ol  tech- 
nological advance. 

Israel  Is  the  evidence  that  man  as  citizen — • 
no  less  than  man  ;ts  scientist — can  invent 
his  future. 

Prom  the  ghastly  ashes  of  a  continent  gone 
crazy,  a  new  nation  grew  up  in  the  Middle 
East  that  has  .■=hown  mankind  that  a  bmall 
nation  can — in  .i  moment  of  time — become 
a  great  nation,  an  independent  iiation.  a  cre- 
ative nation,  and  a  strong  nation — no  matter 
what  the  obstacles! 

And  the  way  that  was  allowed  was  free- 
ciom — not  the  way  of  tyranny  that  takes 
shortcuts  across  the  quicksand  of  false  prom- 
ise— but  the  harder,  yet  firmer,  course  of 
freedom. 

One  other  thing:  the  miracle  of  Israel  is 
not  the  less,  but  the  greater,  for  Us  !>elng  the 
.<;tory  of  how  free  men  and  women  .ill  c.>ver 
the  world— and  especially  here  in  .America-- 
united  In  their  efforts— and  .sharing  the  re- 
fponslbility — to  bring  a  land  and  a  people 
back  to  life.  .Americans — and  free  men  and 
women  everywhere — stand  taller  tonight  lor 
having  taken  even  a  little  part  in  the  miracle 
of  Isra?'. 

And.  we  ran  all  be  proud  that  the  United 
States,  with  public  Involvement  and  public 
resources  with  personal  :nvolvement  and 

private  resources,  has  supported  the  great 
nation  building  enterprises  of  many  peoples 
in  his  post-war  period 

Does  the  miracle  of  Israel  st.ind  alone'' 
Or  Is  It  perhaps  m  part  a  more  dramatic  re- 
flection of  changes  which  are  ;'.lso  taking 
place   even  here   in   America? 

We  .'\merlcans  tend  to  ignore  history.  We 
drive  ahead  at  a  tremendous  pace  and  sel- 
dom bother  to  look  back  at  the  road  behind. 
This  has  some  advantages — we  don't  waste 
a  lot  of  time  and  energy  arguing  about  dead 
Issues. 
But  it  also  limits  our  capacity  to  understand 
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how  fiir  we  hive  trnveJed.  how  fast  and  the 
extent  to  which  our  society  h«A  under  our 
unaeelnj  eye» — been  fundamentally  trana- 
formed 

A  quarter  'f  *  century  nnu  at  Just  about 
the  time  of  Israels  reincarnation — America 
emerged  almL*t  la  suddenly  as  the  strongest 
power  In  the  world. 

O'lr  aclile. ement  h;i«  t)een  In  the  exercise 
jf  this  In-redlble  power  with  both  effective- 
ness ind  restraint 

This  hrts  m'-int  accepting  the  positive  obll- 
i?at!'>ns  if  power  by  building  the  shattered 
societies  •>(  Wes-ern  Europe 

It  has  meant  accepting  the  negative  but 
equ.tUy  necessary  burden  of  utilizing  mili- 
tary power  to  on  tain  communist  aijgresslcn 

It  his  meant  the  recognition  that  this 
power  rarries  no  mandate  to  play  world  po- 
liceman to  throw  our  weight  around  the 
world  in  risky  adventurism,  or  t-i  organize 
InteriiiiUonal  life  in  our  own  Image  And  we 
hiive   n't   !l')i;e   ^n 

Nor  have  we  sponsored  "w>\rs  of  libera- 
tion" or  guerrilla  movements  In  infringe- 
ment of  the  sovereignty  of  others 

We  have  *ftiled.  tvs  President  Johnson  once 
said,  tn  uncharted  waters  The  advent  of 
the    nuclp.ir    .ige    m;ide    ^11     'he    old    nups 

Llvlni^  In  a  world  where  decisions  must 
b«>  mule  "!Vti>re  hlsu.ry  is  written-  I  think 
we  can  say  that  the  United  Statea  since 
Wirld  War  11  nai  exercised  its  o..wr  with  re- 
straint and  reaponslblllty  haa  shown  a 
Commitment  to  responsibility  with  an  unself- 
Isn  spirit  that  defines  f1  racrlptlon  as  ■  global- 
Istlc  meddling"  or  ne*;!  colonialism 
and  at  the  same  time  haa  t)een  prepared  to 
utilize  Its  great  p<3wer  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  new  aggre-ssors 

I:i  sh.Tt  we  -ieeic  pf-u.-f  a>.t  ut  an  ab- 
straction, but  as  an  enforceable  reality 

The  course  haa  not  been  easy — or  cer- 
tain    It   Is    fir   from   easy   or  certain   today 

We  are  r;iia'  f"ntered  on  the  course  toward 
peoi-e  in  Southeast  Asia— a  course  which 
wi;;  iurely  be  long  and  difficult 

Nor  Mil  peace  irvthe  Middle  Eat.t— u  lust- 
ing peace- -come  easily 

The  tl.e  principles  .n  which  a  durable 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  can  t>«  built  are 
sti;:  the  s.ime  we  believe  aj  when  they  were 
stated    bv    President   Johnstin   last   June    19 

Such  a  pe  ice  could  be  the  hope  not  Just 
of  one  nation  in  the  Middle  East  but  of  all 
It  Would  make  the  difference  between  peo- 
ple progressing  In  confidence  and  nations 
draining  their  strength  in  the  ever-present 
fear  nf  war 

If  the  peace  is  won,  the  bonds  you  buv 
today  will  turn  out  to  be  not  slmplv  bonds 
for  Israel,  but  bonds  for  the  Middle  East. 
I  am  iure  that  everj-one  here  would  prefer  to 
have  It  that  way 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  we  can 
m  ike  tL.  peace  In  the  Middle  East  would  be  to 
reach  ,n;reement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  curtail  the  arms  race  there. 

If  the  Soviet  Union — which  has  been 
willing  to  discuss  curtailment  of  the  global 
arms  race — would  give  equal  priority  to  slow- 
ing the  conventional  arms  race  In  the  Mid- 
die  East.  ;t  would  earn  the  gratitude  of  oil 
m.inklnd 

Meanwhile,  however,  because  of  what  we 
ii;  >o  deepiv  believe,  let  this  be  clear 

America  Is  not  going  to  permit  Israel  to 
stand  defenseless  ag.ilnst  any  who  would 
Uestrcy  her 

FV>r  reason  must  prevail  over  force.  Ac- 
ceptance of  nationhood  must  prevail  over 
prejudice 

As  President  Johnson  indicated  In  »he 
communique  Issued  In  Janu.iry  following  his 
meeting  w;th  Prime  Minister  Eshkol.  the 
United  states  will  "keep  Israel  s  military  de- 
fense ctpablUty  under  active  and  .'iym- 
pathetic  examination  and  review  In  the  Ugh- 
of  all  relevant  factors  including  the  ship- 
ment jf  military  equipment  by  others  to  the 
area." 
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Israel  represents  freedom 

Israel  represents  modern   nation   building. 

Israel  represents  a  part  of  '  ur  spiritual  and 
cultural  heritage  which  Americans  will  never 
sacrifice 

I  believe  that  the  whole  course  of  jjost-war 
history  proves  that  man  can  Invent  the 
future 

Indeed  we  are  Inventing  the  futu'e- — of 
man's  relationship  not  alone  to  nature  but. 
even  more  important,  to  himself-  each  with 
every  other 

All  of  us  In  this  amphitheatre  'onlght  can 
look  back  ^n  those  twenty  years  In  the  Uvea 
}f  two  nations-  <)rie  new.  the  other  new  to 
unparalleled  power  in  the  world-- with 
infinite  pride 

That  pride  Is  leavened  with  the  humility 
'h.it  mu.st  be  In  our  an.swer  to  what  Adlal 
Stevenson  meant  by  the  call  to  greatness 

We  know  that  the  charge  upon  greatness  Is 
responsibility 

Yet  no  person  here  tonight  would  have  it 
any  .ither  way  -or  choose  any  other  time 
to  live  in. 
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REMARKS  BY  CHIEF  JUDGE  PAUL  P 
RAO  OF  THE  U  S  CUSTOMS  COURT 
AT  THE  ANNUAL  C(.)MMUNION 
BREAKFAST  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
POST  OP-FICE  HOLY  NAME 
SO^IET^' 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

P    ffTW     yRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.\fondav.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  wf>ek  nco  vesterdav.  .April  28. 
l'J68  the  New  York  Post  Office  Holy 
Name  Society  attended  their  annual 
Communion  Mass  at  St.  Patricks  Cathe- 
dral In  New  York  Citv  and  a  bivakfa.it 
which  followed  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
On  this  occasion,  the  offlcers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Ne-v  York  Po.st  Offlre  Holy 
Name  Societv  were  addre.s.sed  by  the  dis- 
imKuished  chief  .md':e  of  the  US  Cu.s- 
tom.s  Court,  the  Honorable  Paul  P   Rao. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  include  rhe  text  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Chief  .Judge  Rao  on  that 
ijccasion 

My  fellow  .Americans  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees It  IS  with  deep  appreciation  that  I 
accepted  Father  Shelley's  invitation  to  ad- 
dress you  here  this  morning.  The  duties  of 
my  office  prevent  me  fri-m  .icceptlng  all  the 
speaking  invitations  I  receive  but  I  felt,  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  that  this  occasion  wss 
one  when  several  powerful  considerations 
made  It  impossible  for  me  to  refuse.  First 
there  is  the  high  regard  I  have  for  vour 
organization  md  the  fine  -jvork  th.it  has  been 
done  by  F.ither  Shelley  I  know  that  he  has 
shown  an  outstanding  ability  in  his  pastoral 
guidance  of  Pedenil  employees  and  has  been 
a  source  of  strength  and  In-'iplnitKn  to  them. 
His  work  with  Federal  employees  Is  a  fine 
addition  to  his  service  as  pastor  of  St. 
Michael's  Church.  It  is  hard  to  refuse  the 
requests  of  a  man  who  does  so  much  work 
so  well  .^nd  hard  to  plead  the  duties  of  my 
ofllce  to  a  man  who  Is  Just  ivs  busy  as  I  am 

The  second  reason  I  am  anxious  to  speak 
to  you  arises  from  my  feeling  that  too  little 
attention  Is  being  paid  md  tocj  little  appre- 
ciation expressed  for  those  of  our  public 
wrvants  who  perform  their  tasks  with  .t  min- 
imum of  fanfare  and  In  a  steady,  regular 
and  tincomplalnlng  maimer  I  can  think  of 
I  number  of  recent  occurrences  which  could 
have  played  havoc  with  the  orderly  work  of 


the  Poet  Office  There  was  the  unparalleled 
disruption  caused  by  tlie  garbage  strike  In 
New  York.  ra\islng  our  streets  to  o\erllow 
with  refuse  I  think  also  of  the  devast.idnij 
fire  at  the  Morgan  .^nnex  and  the  :ny;ler!oiis 
explosions  of  packages  in  past  months  Owing 
to  your  dedication  and  loyal  service,  none  ol 
these  occunences  has  Inlerlerred  with  the 
flow  of  the  mall 

I  like  to  think  of  the  work  of  i!ie  p.  st 
office  in  terms  more  personal  than  mere 
statistics  What  comes  to  my  mind  is  the 
comfort  ^Iven  to  our  soldiers  tight  lug  in 
Viet  Nam  when  they  receive  letters  from 
home  and  the  .•crresp.indiiu;  happiiip.ss  of 
their  families  here  when  they  receive  word  of 
the;r  heroes,  that  thev  .ire  in  go.id  lieuUh 
.ind  in  good  spirits.  This  is  the  reality  the 
work  of  the  post  office  has  for  me  and  this 
Is  the  reason   I  wish   to  speak   to  you  today 

We  are  in  t  time  when  the  ordinary  values 
of  our  society  are  being  .seriously  alt.;u'k(d 
particularly  the  commitment  this  nation  Ii.hs 
mide  to  defend  the  pe<-)ple  of  .South  Vletnaiii 
against  communist  .iggresslon 

I  know  that  nothing  has  <x"cupled  the  .it- 
tention  of  this  nation  more  for  the  last 
month  than  the  astonishing  .innounccment 
made  by  our  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
th.it  he  will  not  seek  a  second  eleitlve  term 
as  president  Tlils  self-sacrificing  gesture  on 
his  part  is  an  un[)recedpnt''d  cx  ,nij)le  t  f  th'^ 
plrt<lng  iif  the  natkmal  lntprp«t  .ihe  ;d  of  both 
personal  .itid  i>-Tlltlcal  expedlen<e  Like  so 
m.iiiv  Federal  servants,  the  President  has  no 
doubt  .suffered  'he  dlscour.itcement  of  en- 
during intolerable  burdens  without  receiv- 
ing the  s'.tnpiithy  and  understanding  of  the 
people  In  i  w,iv  it  may  Ije  that  the  people 
of  this  country  have  failed  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  popular  supp>ort  and  en- 
cour.igement  which  l.e  .s<^i  richly  deser-. es  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  prospect  of  losiiiij  the 
Inv.iluable  guidance  of  this  great  man  will 
m;ike  the  American  i}e<iple  realize  just  how 
right  his  policies  have  been  both  in  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  Held  Wo  must  be  aware 
that  although  we  are  In  the  process  of  seek- 
in<  negotlatliins  for  pe\ce  we  are  also  ficrht- 
ing  a  war  .md  must  conduct  ourselves  ac- 
cordingly 

I  wirh  to  speak  on  the  matter'-.  (  f  Vietn.im. 
the  rule  of  law  and  order  and  our  respon- 
slbi'ltics  I  speak  not  .is  chief  judge  of  the 
United  -Stales  Customs  Court  hut  lus  an 
.American  citizen — as  one  who  volunteered  to 
serve  this  country  .it  the  age  of  18  like  mil- 
lions of  other  unheralded  youths  who  were 
proud  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Ignited 
States  Navy,  like  millions  of  others  who 
were  willing  to  die  for  this  country.  like  mil- 
lions of  other  «ood.  true  .Americans  who 
would  never  dream  of  ad\isin=;  someone  not 
to  serve  In  the  defense  of  this  countrv  As  a 
person  who  ciune  out  of  World  W.ir  I  dis- 
abled as  .1  result  of  my  experiences  in  Fr.ince. 
Italy.  .'Xfrlc-a  and  the  .\tlantlc  I  am  appalled 
It  the  deterioration  that  has  taken  place  In 
the  moral  fiber  of  sotne  of  the  youth  of  our 
countrv'  I  see  voung  men  tiauntlni'ly  burn- 
ing their  draft  cards  and  being  given  exces- 
sive publicity  by  the  mass  media  Little  pub- 
licity is  given  to  the  fact  that  many  times 
these  sensation  seekers  are  re.illv  burning 
duplicates  of  their  draft  cards  When  the 
FBI  or  other  law  enforcement  'izencips  in- 
quire .IS  to  whether  these  ]>eop:e  hive  their 
draft  Ciirds  they  still  have  the  originals  in- 
dicating that  they  did  not  turn  in  their 
cards  or  destroy  them.  I  see  other  i)eopie,  of 
I  station  in  our  society  which  ought  to  in- 
dicate the  attainment  of  a  more  mature 
w^lsdom.  counseling  young  tieople  to  avoid  the 
draft  and  encouraging  the  withholding  of 
tax  t)a\-nients  ,ind  supporting  violent  and  ex- 
cessive demonstrations  against  the  war. 

I  see  the  demonstrators  themselves,  a  wild 
and  unrtily  irroup,  shouting  down  represent- 
atives of  the  government,  throwing  bricks 
and  bottles,  setting  buildings  afire,  harassing 
and    taunting    policemen    and    denying    to 
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others  the  elementary  freedoms  they  purport 
to  espouse  They  claim  that  this  country — 
the  I'juntalnhead  of  democracy  In  the  mod- 
ern world.  Is  the  oppressor  In  Vietnam 
and  the  television,  radio  and  newspapers  echo 
and  spread  their  propaganda  throughout  this 
land  I  see  aeltators  and  rabble  rousers  fore- 
casting .1  cataclvsmlc  vipheaval  in  the  form 
of  riots  In  the  streets  and  bloody  conflict  In 
the  cities  of  this  land,  who  preach  violence  as 
the  means  of  attaining  success  and  security 
111  this  countrv. 

This  is  a  time  of  trial  for  the  temper  of 
the  American  people  and  we  will  either  em- 
erge from  it  with  renewed  strength  and  re- 
Mtiillzed  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
.\merlcan  democracy  or  we  will  fall  prey  to 
the  lethargy  and  dissolution  of  Ideals  which 
hastened  the  end  of  other  great  civilizations, 
and  we  will  be  unable  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sures of  totalitarianism. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  reac- 
tions to  both  these  problems;  the  prospect  of 
increasing  disturbances  and  crime  In  our 
streets  and  the  rise  of  unpatriotic  opposition 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam 

It  Is  my  belief  that  obedience  to  the  law 
IS  an  unalterable  condition  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  Those  people  who  have  achieved 
success  in  this  country  have  done  so  within 
the  legal  framework  or  respect  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  others  and  what  they  have 
achieved  they  have  achieved  without  regard 
to  race,  creed  or  color.  They  have  sacrificed 
and  concentrated  their  energies  and  they 
have  gained  the  rewards  which  this  country 
holds  lu  store  for  those  who  respect  Its  laws. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fruits  of  a  democratic 
way  of  life  cannot  be  obtained  by  violence 
No'group.  whatever  Its  ethnic  background  or 
.■-kin  color,  has  a  right  to  break  our  laws. 

An  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  our 
democracy  and  the  responsibility  It  entails  is 
•ilso  at  the  center  of  the  question  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  That  war  Is  not  an  event  taking 
place  too  far  trcm  our  homes.  'We  cannot 
close  our  eyes  U)  the  lact  that  in  this  modern 
age  only  hours  or  minutes  measure  the  real 
dLstances  between  countries.  If  we  allow  the 
Communists  to  take  over  South  Vietnam 
their  Insatiable  appetite  for  expansion  will 
lead  them  further  and  further  Just  as  the 
Rus.slan  Communists  .-ntered  the  v.acuum  in 
Europe  so  will  the  Chinese  Communists  at- 
tempt to  spread  their  Insidious  doctrines 
through  the  weak  and  unprotected  lands  of 
Southeast  Asia.  'What  Is  ultimately  at  stake 
in  Vletiuam  is  the  safety  of  our  children  and 
their  children  and  the  safety  ol  the  American 
people  lor  generations  to  come. 

Our  involvement  In  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
hasty  or  recent  development.  It  Is  the  out- 
growth of  the  policies  of  three  American 
Presidents.  President  Eisenhower.  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Thus  I  am  amazed  when  I  read  about  student 
demonstrations.  anti-Vietnam  war  protests 
and  antl-Unlted  States  protests.  'What  kind 
of  Americans  are  these?  Where  is  their  self- 
respect':'  Where  is  their  patriotism?  To  give 
comfort  and  aid  to  the  enemy  by  sending 
money,  food,  clothing  and  medicine  and  to 
give  the  Communists  the  impression  that  we 
are  ready  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  is  as  close  to 
treason  as  I  can  conceive. 

Surely  our  ix>ys  in  whatever  .\rmed  Serv- 
ice they  may  be.  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
patriotism  and  the  Elgnlficance  of  duty, 
honor,  country.  They  do  not  receive  the  pub- 
licity and  exposure  given  to  the  beatniks,  the 
Vletnlks,  the  hippies,  the  shirkers,  the  draft 
dodgers,  the  card  burners  and  the  rabble 
rousers.  Instead  they  perform  their  duties 
In  silence  and  sacrifice,  much  as  do  the  work- 
ers of  the  postal  service. 

Therefore  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  can 
be  done  to  let  our  boys  all  over  the  world 
know  that  we  appreciate  what  they  are  do- 
ing. What  can  be  done  to  make  the  people 
who  serve  the  American  Government,  wheth- 
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er  In  war  or  peace,  conscious  of  the  lact  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
grateful  for  their  efforts  and  value  their 
heroic  sacrifices? 

Let  us  first  see  to  It  that  these  un-American 
rabble  rousers  are  dealt  with  lirmly  and  sure- 
ly by  all  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  by 
the  Executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  our  Government.  Let  us  demand 
of  the  mass  media  that  they  feature  and  em- 
phasize the  activities  of  true  American.'!.  Let 
us  write  to  oar  boys  In  Vietnam  and  let  them 
know  tliat  the  lew  whose  lack  of  patriotism 
Is  flaunted  In  the  papers  do  not  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  .American  people. 

Let  us  Join  with  our  neighbors,  let  us  Uike 
an  active  role  in  community  affairs  which 
serve  to  instill  and  reinforce  the  sense  of 
uniqueness  and  purpose  of  American  democ- 
racy. Let  us  support  thi..  rri-.tt  coiiotry. 
which  is  tolerant  and  good  enough  to  give 
the  dissenters  the  liglit  to  subvert  our  free- 
doms and  Insult  our  President  imd  First 
Lady.  Let  us  stand  behind  our  great  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  who  is  provid- 
ing us  with  strong  and  wise  leadersliip  In  this 
time  of  crisis.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  lie 
will  find  the  strength  to  gtilde  this  country 
through  these  perilous  times,  and  that  he 
who  succeeds  to  that  awesome  office  will 
poesess  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage,  and 
the  vigor  to  wear  the  mantle  of  leadership  In 
the  tradition  of  his  noble  predecessor.  Above 
all  In  this  turbulent  period  which  lies  ahead 
let  us  fortify  ourselves  with  the  true  spirit  of 
American  democracy  as  expressed  in  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Stephen  Decatur,  wiilch  I 
paraphrase.  May  our  country  always  be  in  the 
right,  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 
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tractors,  resulting  in  savings  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  taxjiayers. 


TRUTH- IN-NEGOTTATIONS  AMEND- 
MENT WILL  LEAD  TO  DOLLAR 
SAVINGS  IN  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  C.  1968 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  inve.<:tica- 
tions  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  General  Accountina  Of- 
fice have  uncovered  cases  of  overpricing 
on  defense  contracts  and  the  need  for 
posta'ward  audits  by  the  Government  to 
detect  the  lack  of  disclosure  by  con- 
tractor and  subcontractors  of  significant 
cost  or  pricin?  data  available  to  the  con- 
tractor prior  to  the  award. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today.  H.R. 
10573.  an  amendment  to  the  Truth  in 
Nesotiations  Act — Public  Law  87-6,=J3:  10 
United  States  Code  2306'f)— would  pro- 
vide authority  to  increase  the  efTective- 
ness  of  this  act  by  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary oi  Defense  to  evaluate  the  accuracy, 
compi5^eness.  and  currency  of  cost  or 
pricinR  date  submitted  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  ;n  .^upiwrt  of  necotia- 
tions  as  required  under  ijrov.sions  of 
the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  lesi.slation  is  neces- 
sary and  essential  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  to  have  effective  access  to 
records  required  to  permit  verification 
that  the  contractor  actually  provided  to 
the  Government  that  data  required  un- 
der the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act. 

Passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House  to- 
day will  further  strengthen  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  Government  agents  at 
the  negotiation  table  with  defense  con- 


H  R    16593,  TO  AMEND  THE  1965  IM- 
MIGRATION ACT 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHU.SETTS 
IN  THK  HOUSF  OF  RFS'KK.'^I- NTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  6.  1968 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  that  we  have  been  a.sked 
to  con.sider  will  redefine  and  stabilize  the 
iinmii-M'aiit  pattern.';  of  the  UiiittKl  States. 
The  Honorable  William  F.  Ryan's  bill, 
H.R.  10593,  amends  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion .^ct  .-o  as  to  allow  lor  a  new  im- 
migrant pattern  to  tmr-rtie  while  simul- 
taneously stabiliziiiii  the  old  pattern. 

The  1965  Immigration  Law,  Public 
Law  89-236.  aboli.shcs  iho  country  quota 
.system  'upon  which  the  previous  im- 
niipration  law  was  ba.sed.  All  tho.se  ap- 
plying for  visas  to  this  country  compete 
on  a  first -come,  first-.servfd  basis  as 
they  qualify  for  the  following  seven  cate- 
'-lories.  The  total  munber  of  immigrants 
admitted  in  1  year  cannot  exceed  170,000. 
The  categories  arc:  First  20  !)ercent  of 
the  total  IS  i-eserved  for  unmarried  .sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens:  two,  20 
Ijercent  for  spou.ses  and  unmarried  sons 
and  daimhters  of  lawful  permanent  re.si- 
rient  aliens:  three.  10  i)ercent  for  mem- 
bers of  the  iirofe.ssioiis  and  arts  and 
.sciences:  four,  10  percent  of  the  total  is 
re:;ci-veri  for  married  .'^ons  and  daughters 
(jf  US.  citi/en;;:  five.  24  percent  for 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U  S.  citizens;  .six, 
in  i^ercent  for  .skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
when  a  shortaee  exists  in  the  Unit^Kl 
Ftates;  anJ  seven.  6  jjercent  for  refugees. 
When  a  r^er.son  applies  tor  a  '»i.sa  under 
tlie  sixth  category,  he  must  him.self  prove 
that  he  is  skilled  and  'hat  his  .skiPs  are 
needed.  .\11  of  the  members  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  US  citizens,  in  other 
words,  children,  spouses,  and  parents, 
take  pi-ecedence  over  the  .seven  cate- 
!  ories. 

It  is  clear  that  the  intention  of  the 
1965  Immigration  Act  was  to  refocus 
qualifications  for  entrance  into  the 
United  Stat^  from  those  of  counti-\'  to 
those  of  relative  or  work  status.  On  the 
surface,  the  1965  Immigration  Act  cate- 
gories .seem  to  perpetuate  the  old  pat- 
tern while  introducing  new  blood  in  the 
form  of  professionals,  artists,  .scientist, 
and  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  1965  Immiorotion  Act  does  not 
cover  those  families  who  are  now  .sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  feneration  Amer- 
icans: in  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the 
foi-mer  immisrant  ixipulation  now  living 
in  this  country.  It  must  ho  lemembered 
that  it  was  the  fathers  and  i^randfathers 
of  these  men  and  women  who  helped 
turn  this  Nation  from  an  uncultivated 
frontier  into  a  cultured  and  civilized 
society. 

To  illustrate  my  ix)int,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  Irish  immigration  for  example. 
Irish  immigration  will  certainly  decline 
as  iv  result  of  the  new  law  and  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  the  biggest  period  in 
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of  the 
tlM  arto  and 
•Cool  Zrloh  tmaaJcnltoB  •*  aO. 
Dortnc  1-yoar  porlodi  antar  tho  old 
quote  lyitHB.  only  1  pereont  of  thorn 
fnm  Ireland  qoattflod  aa  HMfnlWfo  of 
tho  pfiiioartofM  or  arta  and  oolonaoa. 
ThM,  thooe  MOlrtiw  Tlaaa  from  inland 
wooM  not  qnaUfjr  aa  rafuceoa  and, 
foarth.  ttaa  labor  for  wtatali  ttoej  wenU 
tm  quaUfled  la  not  under  groat  demand 
in  tho  TTnltod  SUtoa 

The  im>jeeted  flvuroo  of  Uw  10  ooun- 
trlM  who  wlD  have  the  mtmt  immlgranU 
In  1M9  aa  a  reoolt  of  the  1M6  aol  are: 

itair - ao.ooo 

OnM* JO,  000 

ftckagaj,^ —  lo.eoo 

CK^ft...,^ 10.000 

nuitppiBM 10.000 

..  0.000 

..  5,000 

..  ».  000 

Oaraaay 8.000 

Kane a.  000 

All  the  other  natlona  In  the  world. 
haoed  opod  theae  State  Department  flg- 
urea  wUI  be  able  to  eend  54.500 

These  fUrures  clearly  dcmonstrmte  Uiat 
a  new  ■odoloclcal  pattern  will  preyall  in 
the  next  decadee.  and  while  It  Is  benefl- 
dal  to  hare  a  ahlft  In  the  Inunl^nuit  pet- 
tema.  it  U  aln  detrimental  lo  the  now- 
eotahUahed  American  aociety  to  abandon 
the  old  patteme  alto«ether 

Ooocreaaman  Rtav's  bill.  U  Jl.  16593.  Ib 
a  Taloahle  oompromlae.  Hie  bill  states 
that  under  the  new  law.  no  nation  may 
loaa  more  than  75  percent  of  the  number 
of  txamlcranti  that  were  actually  ad- 
mitted Into  this  country  under  the  coun- 
try qtaota  system.  The  number  of  immi- 
franta  actually  admitted  1«  determined 
hy  the  anniial  averace  of  thoee  who  have 
been  admitted  over  the  past  decade.  And. 
ao  aa  to  ttmlt  the  total  number  of  immi- 
tranta.  no  nation  may  send  more  than 
10.000.  In  [vaettee.  thle  provision  would 
aSaet  only  thoae  natkme  which  stand  to 
be  gubatantlaUy  hurt  by  the  1966  amend- 
ments. It  woold  reeolt  at  most  In  the 
entry  of  an  addltloiml  20.000  to  30.000 
tmmlgranta  above  the  preeent  statutory 
calllnc  of  170.000  Yet.  this  would  per- 
petuate the  present  sodoloclcal  makeup 
of  our  Nation  while  allowing  for  In- 
creoLsed  Immigration  from  those  nations 
whose  eltlxens  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  visas  to  this  country  under 
the  old  country  quota  system. 


KARTH   PRAISES   POLAND'S 
COURAGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  KARTH 

ow  KnnnMOTA 
IN  THS  aOUSB  OP  RaPIUEEtXNTATTVKS 

TJumOat.  Mag  2.  19€t 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr   Speaker,  on  May  3 
oltlaens  of  PoUah  origin  celebrate  a  oa- 


that  baroly  S  y«an  after 
^of  *ba  P^.  Onnaatntino  In  ITOO. 
nulaiifl  plocioarad  fteadoBt  and  llbaiallwH 
in  Sorope  by  adopOng  a  OonatltatloD  of 
her  oivn.  llila  groat  aflfcleveaient  was  at- 
tatnad  wltlMut  bloody  revohitloQ.  and  It 
Is  appropriate  that  we  remembw  that 
this  early  Buropoaa  asswrtlon  of  dem- 
oeraey  was  auide  in  Poland. 

Tei  tn  1700  and  agahi  In  1930,  foreign 
troofis  ovanran  Fataad  and  partitioned  a 
free  nation.  Today  Soviet-imposed  dic- 
tatorship Is  bent  upon  destruction  of 
Pollah  traditions  and  moral  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  setbacks 
suffared  by  Poland.  I  believe  that  some- 
day international  Justice  will  prevail  and 
a  free  Poland  will  emerge.  This  new 
Poland  shall  tn  the  a\d  keep  alive  the 
generations  of  heroes  and  the  traditions 
of  greatness  that  have  been  a  part  of  her 
historic  past. 


THE  FEDERAL  PAYROLL  AND  PAY 
RAISES 


HON,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAiJwoumA 

IN  THK  HOCSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr      CHARLES     H      WII^JON      Mr 

Speaker,  it  .seems  that  every  time  the 
Federal  budget  Is  examined,  some  hue 
and  cry  Is  raised  over  Federal  Jobs: 
their  number  and  cost.  Many  of  those 
who  would  gun  down  our  Nation's  fiscal 
tils  take  first  aim  at  the  Federal  payroll, 
reasoning  all  the  while  that  the  Federal 
budget's  most  heinous  excess  is  its  sup- 
port of  i»  million  U.8  Oovemment  Jobs. 

At  first  glance,  it  may  appear  that 
Federal  employees  do  comprise  a  dispro- 
portionate percentage  of  the  Nation's 
work  force  37.1  per  each  1.000  civilian 
employees.  While  Federal  employment 
has  Increased  over  the  past  few  years, 
few  people  realize  that  these  figures  are 
well  below  the  all-time  hlgha.  For  exam- 
ple, tn  1952 — 17  years  ago — there  were 
41  4  Federal  employees  for  every  1,000 
civilian  workers.  .» 

And.  although  Federal  employment  has 
risen  M  percent  tn  the  last  21  years.  State 
and  local  i{overnment  employment  has 
jimiped  nearly  130  percent.  In  the  light 
of  these  figures,  charges  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  outpaced  the  population 
tn  growth  Is  clearly  a  gnaa  distortion  of 
the  facts. .» 

Compared  wltli  the  increasing  de- 
mands made  u(xin  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment— consider  the  ooimtless  details  nec- 
essary to  administer  the  medicare  and 
poverty  programs,  to  cite  Just  a  few  of 
the  new  programs  established  these  past 
several  years — the  increase  In  Federal 
employment  is  commendably  restrained. 

While  I  favor  economy  in  Oovemment 
whenever  feasible.  I  cannot  condone 
economy  for  its  own  sake.  To  wit:  the 
controversy  over  the  scheduled  July  pay 
raiae  for  Fsderal  employees.  Some  legls- 


mat.  iMttMteter- 

art*  of  a  bolmead  eeonomy.  thlapar  raise 

Aoaid  ba  oMIwr  cattack  or  dAQFOCmis 

la  ootrafeoaa;  for.  attheasli  I 

foil  w  Aould  iMva  tofvard  a  balanced 

w  mim  alao  bava  a  reallstle 

Wttto  ttaa  rising  ooat  of  Uving  and  tba 
inofaaaed  demands  upon  oar  Poderal 
employaai,  it  la  only  right  and  fair  that 
thaaa  public  aervanta  reeelva  pay  on  a 
scale  equal  to  that  received  by  ttadr 
oountorparts  In  prtvata  industry.  The 
vmy  foundation  of  our  Oovemment  de- 
pends upon  our  dadioatad  and  efDdent 
Federal  workers.  TY>  deny  them  their 
due — pay  comparaUe  to  that  of  Indus- 
try — Is  only  to  do  a  great  disservice  to 
our  Nation. 


CHANCE  TO  REDUCE  SPENDINQ 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


or 
IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  RXPBltSXNTA'nVIES 

Monday,  May  8.  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mi.  Speaker,  for 
sevoral  years  the  eoonomic  welfare  of  the 
country  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Ixutetlon  Is  dearly  no  cure.  Where  and 
by  whom  will  Oovemment  spending  be 
cut? 

The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  of  Jack- 
son. Mich.,  in  its  lead  editorial  of  Mon- 
day. April  22.  1968,  offers  some  very  ap- 
propriate observations  about  what  ac- 
tions the  President  could  and  should  be 
taking.  Since  the  President  used  the  oc- 
casion of  his  press  conference  this  past 
Friday  to  direct  some  of  his  remariu  to 
the  Congress,  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
L.  B    J    Has  a  Chakcs  to  RK>t;cc  SmmtMO 

Am  a  lame  duck  President  by  hU  own 
cbolce.  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  haa  an  almost 
unique  opportunity  to  save  the  nation  from 
tbe  financial  quagmire  l«to  which  It  may  be 
sinking. 

That  the  fiscal  stttistlon  ta  serious  is  be- 
yond argument.  The  balance  of  payments 
situation  Is  not  ImproTlng.  Tbe  dollar  is  on 
shaky  ground.  Worst  of  all.  a  federal  deficit 
of  unbelievable  proportions  is  In  tbe  works. 

Fiscal  oflBoers  of  tbe  federal  goTemmeot,  as 
well  as  private  financial  experts,  hare  been 
Issuing  solemn  warnings  that  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  income  tax  surcharge  and  re- 
ductions In  spending  are  essential. 

Little  has  been  done  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency because  both  Congress  and  the  White 
House  have  been  leaving  tbe  politically  un- 
popular remedies  to  the  other  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. For  all  practical  purposes,  tbe  in- 
come tax  increase  may  be  dead  for  this  ses- 
sion Congress  had  shown  little  stomach  for 
cutting  expenditures  for  prognuns  which 
affect  tbe  home  districts  and  states  of  tbe 
members. 

The  President  can  do  nothing  about  the 
tax  tncreasa  other  than  urge  Congress  to 
adopt  It  and  send  his  best  pleaders  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  make  a  case  for  it. 

Hs  cao.  however,  urge  reductions  In  appro- 
priatiooa  and  use  tals  powers  as  tbe  chief 
executive  to  bring  about  heavy  cuts  In  federal 
spwuttng. 

Be  can  order  department  heads  and  as- 
■ortsd  bureaucrats  In  his  administration  to 
boM  up  spending  of  funds,  lay  off  surplus 
workers  and  to  delay  launching  of  new  pro- 
grams or  cutting  back  of  old  ones. 


May  6,  1968 

Both  Mr.  Jobnaen  a 
the  Wblts  HooM  have 
tm  vtlam  the 
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la    natlaa. 


They  and  their  Oablast  aMean  bave  r»- 
fiwed  «e  apsDd  Mads  awtbortssi  by  Oon- 
grsM  fee  projeeta  wbleh  the  iiflalstfstlwi 
ooosiaan  eltbsr  unwise  or  uaasesHary.  On 
rare  ooaaslnna  the  Oeoffvaas  has  obeean  to 
ofdsr,  by  law,  that  funds  be  q^ant  (or  a 
Veelflo  purpose.  CNaacaUy  spaeklng.  how- 
rvw.  the  Admlnlrtratten  baa  peat  latttada 
in  detaralBlng  bow  mwsb  of  any  given  ap- 
proprUMoa  abaU  be  spent.* 

Such  an  austerity  program  instituted  by 
the  smeutlve  braaeh  adaalttadly  wcmUi  take 
a  lot  of  doing.  Bureauorata  gsnaraUy  ara  In- 
doetrtnatwl  in  tba  tbaocy  that  tbey  muat 
spend  every  dime  made  avallabla  to  tham, 
plus  whatever  additional  amount  tbay  be- 
Ileva  tbey  can  spend  and  Indues  Ornngrsas  to 
oover  with  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

Tough  orders  would  bave  to  be  issued  from 
the  White  House  and  the  President  would 
bave  to  be  prepaied  to  aooept  the  Inevitable 
wave  of  crlUelsm  from  tbe  buraaucrats.  from 
Oongreas  and  from  tbe  special  Interests  which 
would  scream  when  their  pet  projects  were 
bit  In  an  economy  wave. 

The  point  Is  that  Mr.  Johnson,  having 
declared  himself  out  of  the  presidential  race 
In  1968,  has  nothing  to  lose  by  ordering  strict 
economy.  No  one  can  threaten  to  throw  blm 
out  of  an  ofdce  which  he  is  leaving  on  his 


Uoreover.  the  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  pleased  to  see  him  crack  down  on  useless 
spending. 

They  have  seen  Innumerable  examples  of 
federal  programs  which  promote  waste  and 
duplication;  which  bave  goals  which  may  be 
worthy  but  certainly  are  not  necessary  at  a 
time  when  the  naUon  Is  in  tbe  midst  of  a 
fiscal  crisis  which  could  threaten  Its  very 
Integrity. 

The  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 
danger  Is  real  and  have  been  hoping  for 
someone  who  will  have  the  political  courage 
to  take  steps  to  protect  them. 

At  thU  moment  only  the  President  appears 
to  be  In  a  position  to  do  so. 


CONGRESSMAN  GILBERT  CALLS  FOR 
ACTION  ON  H.R.  14499— THE  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS  BILL 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  Nxw  Toaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVE8 

Monday,  May  6,  1968 

Ml.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
oompany  of  several  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  I  have  Introduced  HJi.  14499, 
the  More  Effective  Schools  Act.  In  these 
moments  of  national  crisis.  It  is  essential 
not  only  that  we  seek  to  avert  the  nert 
outbreak  of  disorder  but  that  we  see  the 
problem  In  perspective  and  try  to  reaolve 
the  long-range  causes  of  these  out- 
breaks. I  am  convinced  that  no  long- 
range  cause  has  contributed  more  to  the 
grevlous  condition  of  the  American  poor, 
and  particularly  the  American  Negro, 
than  appalling  dafldendee  In  our  educa- 
tional system,  lliroughout  our  history, 
we  Americans  have  always  had  great 
faith  In  education  and.  in  one  generation 
after  another,  that  faith  has  been  re- 
deemed. But,  hlstortcally.  wa  have  short- 
changed many  of  our  dtiaens.  chiefly  our 
Negroes  and  our  rural  poor,  and  now,  as 
edueation  deteriorates  tfarongboat  our 
dtlas,  we  are  in  the  proeeas  of  sbrat- 
changing  even  more  of  our  litlSBUs.  As  a 


_ ^_  xanr  that  In  00 doing,  «• 

ya  roaBy  ilwrtchanglny  ouxaotves,  for 
ttfMtL  our  ouwlBg  wv  roap  ortma,  addle- 
tkm.  akwfttlhg  welfara  burdens,  rioti 
and,  moot  painful  of  aU,  wasted  human 
Uvas.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  con- 
Ubuo. 

Tlie  bill  my  ooUeaguea  and  I  have  hi- 
troduced  was  oonedved  by  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  a  group  as 
knowledgeable  as  it  is  well  motivated. 
llieae  teachers,  face  to  face  every  day 
wltti  the  problem  of  American  children, 
know  what  must  be  done.  They  know  it 
cannot  be  done  cheaply.  But  they  also 
know  each  year  that  the  Essential  deci- 
sions are  deferred  means  a  year  that  can 
never  be  recovered. 

"nie  programs  spelled  out  by  the  bill 
call  for  tbe  following : 

Improved  utilization  of  educational 
personnel,  designed  to  achieve  a  lower 
and  more  effective  per-student  ratio  of 
teachers,  counselors,  aides  and  other  ed- 
ucational personnel. 

Training  and  development  programs 
designed  to  enable  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel  to  continuously 
Improve  their  training  and  educational 
capabilities  while  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  schools. 

Comprehensive  educational  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  particular  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  from  low -income 
families,  Including  the  development  and 
implementation  of  new  curriculum  and 
Instructional  methods,  materials  and 
equipment. 

Constructive  and  remodeling  programs 
to  assure  adequate  physical  facilities. 

Procedures  for  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  parents  of  children  served 
by  these  schools  and  the  effective  use  of 
their  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  implore  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and 
Labor  to  give  serious  attention  to  this 
bill  and  to  give  that  attention  during  the 
current  year.  The  well-being  of  our 
coimtry  demands  this  legislation.  I  do 
not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
no  piece  of  legislation  could  possibly  be 
more  Important  than  that  which  affects 
the  schooling  of  our  young  people.  I  com- 
mend this  bill  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
hope  we  will  soon  have  the  opportunity 
on  this  floor  to  enact  this  bill  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  H.R.  14499 : 

HJt.  14409 

A  bill  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  to 
carry  out  programs  for  more  effective 
schools  where  there  are  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-Income  families, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

RepretenfUvet    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Sxcnoif  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"More  saiective  Schools  Act". 

nUDtKOB    AND    ptmposx 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  chil- 
dren attending  schocrta  in  areas  where  there 
are  blgh  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-lncoma  families  are  deprived  of  educa- 
tiotial  advaatagea  made  available  to  children 
in  mora  alBiMnt  areas;  tiiat  existing  Federal 
aid  for  children  from  low-income  families 
la  daslgnad  to  provide  special  educational 
sarvlcea  whlob  are  eaaentlally  remedial  and 
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noneufrlflular  la  nature,  and  that  tbare  is 
an  urgaat  need  for  Federal  support  for  pto- 
gvama  wtiSeb  make  baslo  and  ooeaprahenalve 
Improvemaats  in  tba  regular  school  pro- 
grama.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  this 
MatlCB  can  no  loogar  afford  to  dalay  a  na- 
tional eommltment  to  more  effective  schools 
for  cbUdren  in  low-lnoome  famillsa. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  tbe  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  assist  local  educational  agencies  to  carry 
out  ptrograms  for  more  effective  schools  serv- 
ing areas  where  there  are  high  ooncentrationa 
of  children  from  low-income  families. 
pBocaAMS  roa  ifoax  xwacnvx  schools 
Sxc.  3.  IXKal  educational  agencies  (as 
defined  In  section  308(6)  (B)  of  Public  Law 
874.  Sghty-flrBt  Congress)  shall  be  eligible 
for  grants  from  the  Oommisaloner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  tbe 
■Comralisloner")  for  planning  and  imple- 
menting intensive  programs  for  more  effec- 
tive schools  In  areas  where  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-Income 
famlUes  through — 

(a)  Improved  utilization  of  educational 
personnel  designed  to  achieve  a  lower  and 
more  effective  per-student  ratio  of  teachers. 
counselors,  aides,  and  other  educational 
personnel; 

(b)  training  and  development  programs 
designed  to  enable  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional personnel  to  continuously  Improve 
their  training  and  educational  capabilities 
while  carrying  out  their  reeponslblltles  in  the 
schools: 

ic)  comprehensive  educational  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  particular  educational 
needs  of  children  from  low-income  families 
including  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  new  c\irTiculum  and  instructional 
methods,  materials,  and  equipment; 

( d  I  construction  and  remodeling  programs 
to  assure  adequate  physical  facilities;  and 

(e)  procedures  for  the  maximum  feasible 
particlpatloin  of  parents  of  children  served 
by  these  schools  and  ttie  effective  use  of  tbeir 
services. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  children  from 
low-income  families"  means  children 
counted  vmder  section  208(a)(3)  of  title  I 
of  the  Klem«ntary  and  Secondary  ESducatlon 
Act  of  10«8  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  basic  grants  made  under  sec- 
tion 20Q  of  such  title. 

RKQUXKBICKKTS    rOB    rXDEXAL    ASSISTANCX 

Sxc.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  under  section  3  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  programs  for  more  effective 
schools  only  if  he  determines  that^ 

I  a. )  the  local  educational  agency  has  a 
workable  program  of  a  comprehensive  nature 
for  using  financial  resources  from  all  sources 
for  more  effective  schools  for  children  from 
low- income  families; 

(b)  schools  serving  areas  where  there  are 
high  oonoentratlooB  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families  will  not  receive  leas  in  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  from  State  and  local 
sources  th&n  other  schools  administered  by 
the  local  eduoatiooal  agency; 

(c)  each  program  for  a  more  effective 
scliool  will  be  at  such  size,  soc^ie.  quality, 
and  design  as  to  assure  a  subatantlal  effect 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  children 
from  low-lnoome  families;  and 

(d)  any  construction  or  remodeling  proj- 
ects financed  under  this  Act  will  follow  the 
prevailing  wage  and  labor  standards  require- 
ments of  section  208  otf  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Bducatlon  Act  of  lOU. 

AUTHOUZATION    AND    APTOaTIOKKKNT    OF 

ArraonuATioMB 
Sac.  6.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
tbe  provisions  of  this  Act,  tbare  is  hereby 
authorised  to  be  impropriated  tbe  sum  of 
•1.000.000,000  for  tba  flaoal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1968;  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  tba  same  sum  Increaaad  by  annual  ia- 
cTwnents  of  $iso0,00e,000  until  and  including 
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BXTBNSIQPIS  or  IBIAKKS 


Maj^  6,  19M 


tar  0maM 

to  tltgl^tt  kpfdleanta  iliall  b«  rasppartkMMd 
to  oUmt  BtatM  aa  Um  musm  bMta 


POLISH  coNarnruTioN  day 


HQN.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


NATIONAL  DfSmTTJTB  OF  ANIMAL 
AORICDLTUR* 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCEU 


or 
W  THK  HOU8B  Of  RBPRBBBNTATIVWI 

MoHdav.  Mat  S.  19tt 
Ur   PURCELL.  Mr   Speaker,  recently, 
the  I8th  tnnM^i  conference  of  the  N»- 
OoojU  In«Utute   of   Anlm*!    Agriculture 
met 

Thla  outAtandlns  organlsitian  h«A 
done  a  great  deal  to  further  the  cauee 
of  animal  agriculture,  a  fact  recogniaed 
hy  aanj  great  Ameiicaiu  I  recently  waa 
ii>»Ai>  aware  of  a  telegram  sent  to  Dr 
HUton  M.  Biiggs  of  the  Loitltute  by  Vice 
Prwldent  HxniFHisT.  which  certainly 
IxMllcstea  the  esteem  our  Vtoe  ProaUlant 
feela  for  this  Industry,  as  weU  as  his 
acute  Imowledge  of  the  prohtenu  thoae 
In  animal  agriculture  muat  be  prepared 
to  deal  with. 

AflOonHngly,  I  feel  the  Vice  President  a 
menage  dcf  rrm  the  attention  of  a 
wider  audience,  and  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  foQowtng: 

Dr    BXLTOM  U.  BaMoa, 

MmHam*i    liutitMtt    of    AMmal    Agrtcutture. 
FMnttte  Untv<Ttit9.  Laf*r/«tU.  Hid. 

I  r«cr«(  I  UD  unable  to  }aUi  yoM  at  70^ 
baAquet  Uila  eveiun«  durlag  fovx  ISth  ba- 
aual  ooofarano*.  Tb«  tbaaM  of  tba  oonXar- 
•iMa,  "Ajotmal  Agrtcultur* — Actitm  And  &•- 
•oUoQ."  ts  both  exolUng  •ad  torvard  kxAlng. 
nM  acUoo  kod  reaction  to  ■nlmal  agrtcul- 
tUM  baa  ba*n  and  vlU  oooUaim  to  b«  tb« 
k«T*tone  to  •  louiul  And  laattng  food  And 
abat  poUcy 

Tou  wbo  rH>r«Mnt  fannsn.  procwaon. 
dtstvlbuton  and  aducaton  la  tb«  Said  of 
■grtmiltiin  baT«  baan  doing  your  part  to 
maat  tb«  chaUanga  at  tnoraaMd  population 
ukd  LDoaaawl  aBuana*. 

»n'T«*'  B^icultur*  la  big  bualnaaa  In  tb« 
Unitad  States.  Cash  raoatpts  from  th«  Mle 
of  UvMtook  and  IWsatoek  products  during 
IMTT  WW*  M  WiUm  doUara.  Tbsy  mad*  up 
57  pwoaat  of  sa  rami  oasb  racalpU. 

Oortng  th«  past  W  T^n  tr«aM>ndouui 
stTldM  bsTS  baan  wtaSa  tn  »»««»»«»'  a^tcuitur« 
Baaf  wiiiaiw^ittiai  haa  itsHk  $X  psraeoti.  Poul- 
try paBdaetloB  kaa  laaaa  thas  AouMs^  Aad 
tkte  tas  aa  osws  abaHt  ta  tba  taaa  of  • 
tam  pi^iilsMns  i/kktb  ttm  *m\tamii  9l  par- 

1  ass  wnAdsBt  that  yen  dslitaeattaaawUl 

i.»^iiw«tmg  ooaMlroetlTa  idaas   to  isa- 


or  nxntoa 


m  THg  Honajc  or 


ATTVS8 


Mtmdav.  MmB  9.  JHM 


Mr  PUCINaKI  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  more  than  200,000  people 
in  Chicago  had  the  profound  privilege  of 
healing  Vice  President  Buasrr  H.  Huic- 
pRtrr  address  a  tiibute  to  the  177th  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  Constitution. 

Mr  HTmrnrr  daltyered  an  address 
which  was  as  profound  In  Its  wisdom  as 
was  the  very  constitution  adopted  by  the 
Poles  177  years  ago.  Both  the  Polish 
Constitution  and  Mr  HtncFinsT's  speech 
boldly  put  Into  proper  perspective  man's 
eternal  struggle  for  freedom  and  human 
dignity 

Vice  President  Huiifhist  reached  the 
height  of  the  world's  great  phlloaophers 
when  he  stated  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  world  Is  to  restore  freedom  to 
all  of  the  people,  regardleas  of  their  race, 
their  religion,  their  natioiudlty,  or  their 
political  beliefs 

The  Vice  President's  speech  belongs 
among  the  historic  papers  of  this  Nation, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  more  than  200.000  people 
who  attended  the  stirring  tribute  to  the 
Polish  oonsUtutlon  In  Humboldt  Park 
when  I  Include  Mr  HmtPRaiT's  entire 
speech  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  did  all  of 
America  a  great  service  yesterday  by  ar- 
ranging this  tribute  and  inviting  the  Vice 
President  as  Its  prlndpai  speaker. 

Mr.  HcMmasT's  address  follows: 


awi4sws  or  VicB 
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DAT    CWLM- 

5.  loes 


Tb«  ordar  at  tbim  day — Ilka  tba  bualnaaa  at 
Uxim  oantury — la  fraartnm 

It  ta  unflnlabad  bu^naaa— avvry  plaoa  In 
tba  world 

Hara  in  tbia  oountry  and  abroad — in  Waab- 
Incton  and  ta  Warsaw  and  tn  Oblcago^traa- 
dam  taoaa  dlllarant  aiitaiilaa,  meata  dlSarant 
problacaa.  makaa  dllterant  gatna. 

But  at  hocne  and  abroad,  tbe  oonvulalve. 
'.urbiilent  prooaaaaa  of  flaadom  ar«  at  work- 
prooeaaaa  tbat  ara  nevar  qulat.  narer  atlll. 
aavar  .latlaflad.  No  paople  bava  aver  gained 
rraadum— or  bald  it — wltbout  torment.  dilB- 
cuity  and  fanaaat.  fPOiB  tb*  aarUaat  daya  of 
raaordad  Uatory.  Tbat  ta  wby  wa  maat  bare 
tottey. 

Ob  tba  177tb  AnAlvasaary  at  Polanda  Oac- 
laratloa  of  rraadoaa;  but  freaOoB  U  atUl  to 
tM  woA  tn  Poland. 

In  tbi  1112nd  yaw  at  Aaiartoa%  Daolaratlon 
for  Fiaaauai:  bwt  haadtaii  la  atUl  Amarloa'a 
iinllnlahart  bualnaaa. 


all  ow  ths  world. 

tfca  uaivaraalltlaa  ct 
bTunanlty'a  porpoas  and  ntsaalBg.  And  as  dla- 
tanoa  itlasppaara.  tltasa  1 

TlM  world  gata  tea  asaU  to  bids  a  tyranny. 

Tliara  waa  a  tlma  wban  wbat  bappanad  in 
Krakow  hardly  laacbad  Warsaw.  Later,  wtiat 
bappenad  tn  Waraaw  baitUy  raacbad  Parte. 
Today,  wbat  bappana  tn  Stare  Mlaato  reaehea 
all  tba  way  to  RUmbtfdt  Park. 

In  twth  plaeaa  tba  draam  la  tbe  aame — for 
fraadom  doaan't  lead  avar  to  aatUtfaottoa.  It 
la  an  atamai  stairway  at  tba  buman  aaplra- 
tloa. 

And  If  Amarloa  atanda  at  tba  momant  on 
a  hlgbar  landing  of  that  stairway  than  Po- 
land doaa,  tbe  Pollah  Amarloan  stands  on 
both — and  in  both  caaaa  ptisbaa  upward. 

Tou  and  tboaa  who  came  with  you.  and 
befora.  brought  the  Uvaly  oreaUve  qualltlea 
of  tbe  Pollab  people  and  blended  them  into 
tbe  new  world 

A  love  of  oountry — and  made  It  love  of  this 
oountry.  too 

A  blunt  dlallke  for  apeclal  prtvtle^,  and  a 
oouipleta  oonunltment  to  equal  opp>ortunlty 
for  every  man  and  woman 

A  Uttle  hsunUng  aadneaa  that  things  are 
oevor  perfect  &nd  an  opttmlazn  that  tbey 
cMsi  be  batter  If  you  work  hard  enough. 

America  needed  that  spirit  when  your  fa- 
thara  and  mothera  came. 

America  needa  It  now. 

Tou  above  all  know  that  when  we  talk  of 
"bridge  building"  me  mean  bridgea  among 
people-  bridgea  built  of  human  understand- 
ing ao  that  they  will  carry  the  bualneaa  of 
nations. 

We  can  be  JusUy  proud  of  the  work  of  tbe 
Pollah  National  AlUanoa  between  the  people 
of  Poland  and  the  people  of  the  United  Statea. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  American  Reaearch 
Hoapltal  for  children  In  Krakow — aocna  of  us 
hare,  Congreaamen,  offlciala  and  private  cm- 
aena — and  I — are  Just  a  Uttle  extra  proud 
of  that. 

Today,  we  calebrsta  a  Constitution  of  Pree- 
dom— a  landmark  In  liberty's  history,  and  an 
eternal  benchmark  for  Ita  future. 

Today,  and  every  day  we  learn  a  little  more 
about  what  It  takaa  to  make  freedom  real — 
now — here — in  Poland— every  place  In  tbe 
world. 

"Praedotn  now"  Is  not  just  a  call  for  racial 
equality.  It  la  a  call  for  unlveraal  justice. 
and  you  caji  aay  It  In  any  language. 

TIM  aame  drive  to  freedom  la  going  on 
tbrotigbout  the  world — and  America  muat 
oonttnue  to  lead  that  drive. 

Tour  fatbars  aame  here  beoauae  In  Amer- 
ica tbere  waa  opportunity.  Tbay  tielleved  a 
man  abould  leave  hla  borne  and  try  a  new 
Ufa  where  tbere  waa  a  cbance  that  It  would 
be  a  better  Ufa. 

And  tbey  found  It.  PoUsb  Amsrlcaas  have 
played  tbelr  full  part  In  every  aapect  of  na- 
tional Ufe— from  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
in  tbe  flalds  and  faetotlas  to  tbe  hlgtaost 
laveia  of  tn  riTsssliinsl.  lotaileetaal.  cultural 
and  poBtlaal  ashls»sniant. 

Kow  wa  ksllsvs  taat  tba  aasse  taead  aaape 
at  niiiiBliami  should  ba  open  to  pacfila  of 
every  natHwv  tliat  every  iMxaaUad  abovld 
be  a.lan(l  ot  of^pfirtujAtf.  Our  nation  Is  ooasf- 
mltted  to  that  goal. 
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t  bav«  «D  area  the 
Ufa— and  j»u  Bbeuldat' 


OpiiaHaiiMr— a  cftaaea  ta  tos  tba 


^m 


Mb  Bsan  oogbt  to  bava  to  leave  Ids  Cimlly  to 

find  opportaaltT— above  aU.  not  la 

Ho  Amarteans  opgbt  ta  ondai 

olaarly  tban  Patlib-Aaiarteaas  sspasatsd  fMU 

f  ssBlllaa  oaanasa. 

■arly  in  tbe  lUs  of  tlUs  nation, 
leans  ware  made  free  beoauae  Tb< 
eluaato  willed  bis  AHMtfeaa  tfrup»t>  ^^  that 
purpose. 

■arly  in  tbe  Ufa  of  thla  natton.  sobm  Amar- 
loana  were  made  traa. 

Otbar  Amarleans  can  laave  real  opportu- 
nity new— not  neat  year  but  now — beeatisa 
PoUsb-Amerloans  will  refuse  to  see  Jnstlea 
dented  to  any  AmsrUan 

llMre  are  people  bere  today  whose  fatbars 
biotigtat  tbe  fliat  new  Itgbt  of  freedom  to 
tbe  people  of  Kaatem  Kurope. 

'mare  are  othera  bere  today  whose  fatbars 
or  brothera  or  aona  have  fought  and  died  for 
freedom,  serving  their  oountry  In  tbe  New 
World. 

Wbat  Pollab-Amertoana  have  done  for 
tbemselvea  In  Amerioa — wbat  tbey  have  done 
for  Amerloa — r"«>r—  tbla  nation  more  be* 
Uevable  everywhere,  and  glvea  people  every- 
where more  faith  In  tbcmaelvaa. 

Tbla  ta  your  tradition.  It  la  mine.  It  is  ours. 
We  wlU  go  on  buUdlng  It— togetber— Pollah- 
Amerlcana  and  every  other  kind  of  American 
there  U  or  ever  wlU  be. 


POLISH  CON8TITDTION  DAY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tkm  of  the  lanr.  yreedom  of  oonsetenoe 
wAr  fnBi«nt0ed.  and  provlsiong  were 
sUhdg'for  the  periodic  rerlsian  of  the 
Conekltatlon.  lliis  Constitution  waa  a 
itl<g>wiilm  inekmmant  and  as  such  was 
mgant  to  iMher  in  a  new  era  for  the  Pol- 
*f*»  people. 

lUs  f<r"g*<*aa>a^  doeument  oame  to 
Poland  wtthoot  a  bloody  revolution  or 
even  ft  statfe  disorder  and  suooeeded 
in  lef onninc  "het  public  life  and  In  eradl- 
oattnv  her  internal  decline.  But  this 
great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
r^anm  to  the  Poles  too  late  to  forestall 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  In  1795 
by  RUMlan,  Pmssla,  and  Austria. 

On  the  otiaervanoe  oif  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  I  am  hi^py  to  be  able  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  salute  to  the  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry. 


THE  MIDWEST  WATER  RESOURCE 
STUDIES,  AND  PROPOSED  REAL- 
LOCATION PROJECTS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  iLLJMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'II VKS 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  191  years 
ago  today  the  people  of  Poland  adopted 
a  constltutl<m  which  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  progressive  documents  to 
come  out  of  18th  century  Europe.  The 
liberalism  of  this  document  was,  how- 
ever, no  more  than  a  reflection  at  the 
liberal  and  creative  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  shares  a  com- 
mon philosophy  of  govemmoit  with  the 
Constitution  of  our  own  country,  drafted 
2  years  previously.  However,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3  emerged  under 
far  more  adverse  conditions;  for  Poland 
In  1791  was  a  oountry  under  direct  threat 
from  external  foes.  Not  only  was  the 
freedom  of  its  people  under  attack,  but 
the  continued  existence  of  Poland  as  a 
nation  was  as  well. 

The  patriotic  and  farslghted  men  who 
drafted  this  document  saw  it  as  a  poten- 
tial weapon  against  their  external  foes, 
but  one  more  powerful  than  the  moat  po- 
tent cannon  or  gun.  "ninnii^  the  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, they  hoped  to  strengthen  than  and 
thus  put  Poland  in  a  betterr. position  to 
realsi  the  country's  foes. 

The  CoMtitutkn  that  reealted  from 
their  efforts  gave  Poland  a  government 
of  limited  monarofay,  with  a  wppnglhle 
cabinet  tirpe  of  mlnlstzy-  Henr  old  fea- 
turea  o<  tbe  govenunental  martilnery 
were  dtoearded.  Mud  neariy  aU  «d— dle- 
tinctkna  were  abollshert  Fenesial  piivi* 
leces  f  onnerty  en)«red  by  ttte  f ewr  were 
made  avallAhto  to  aU  townisn.  and  the 
peMantnr  irare  plaeed  under  tbe  proteo^ 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  idsaorrax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1968 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11,  1968,  my  able  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Representative  John  Kyl,  and  I,  Issued  a 
statement  expressing  the  growing  con- 
cern in  the  Midwest  over  future  chal- 
lenges to  the  water  resources  of  that  re- 
gion from  other  more  arid  regions  of  the 
Nation.  Water  is  an  invaluable  resource, 
and  once  lost  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
easily  recovered.  We  in  the  Midwest  have 
fortunately  been  blessed  with  sufficient 
supply,  and  consequently  the  need  for 
scientists  and  engineers  from  our  region 
to  assess  our  needs  and  project  them  Into 
the  future  was  less  pressing.  However, 
because  of  the  challenge  to  the  Midwest 
water  supply,  we  are  called  upon  today  to 
undertake  this  long-range  assessment 
and  our  purpose  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  to  insure  that  adequate  Information 
on  future  Midwest  water  needs  is  avail- 
able, and  \^ere  necessary  additional 
sttKlbr  undertaken. 

We  Intend  to  insure  that  adequate 
study  Is  undertaken  on  the  subject  of 
Missouri  and  Midwest  water  needs  in 
two  ways.  First,  we  intend  to  collect  and 
make  public  the  various  studies  currently 
authorized  to  explore  the  competing 
water  resource  needs  of  the  Midwest  and 
other  regions.  Some  studies  have  been 
completed,  others  are  in  process,  still 
others  may  be  found  to  be  necessary. 
Therefore,  second,  Ccaxgressman  Kyl  and 
I  are  ooeponsorlng  a  bill  today  which 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  in  conjimcticm  with  all  other 
interested  agencies  and  departments, 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  the  future  water  needa  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  To  avoid  redundancy,  and 
waste  of  Oovemment  funds,  tbe  bill  spe- 
dfloally  directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  utlllae  and  correlate  the  several  studies 
cnnently  in  progress  as  mentioned  in 
tbeee  remarks  and  others  which  may  be 
appropriate. 
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PartloalM-  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  propoMd  advanced  hy  tJie  R.  W.  Beek 
k  Asaoel«tes,  englneertng  firm  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  whieh  would  divert «  to  16  million 
aere-feet  of  water  per  year  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  below  Port  RandaU.  The 
water  so  diverted  would  be  carried  by 
dams,  reversible  turbines,  and  pumps 
along  a  940-mile  canal  through  Nebraska, 
eastern  Colorado,  western  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  to  western  Texas  and  New 
Mexico. 

This  project  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
some  benefit  to  the  Southwest,  but  its 
detrimental  effects  on  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  other  Midwestern  States  had  not 
been  fully  explored  and  made  public. 
Certain  preliminary  studies  have  been 
undertaken,  both  on  this  project  in  par- 
ticular, and  on  the  needs  of  the  Midwest- 
em  region  in  general,  which  should  be 
noted  for  the  record  and  publicly 
evaluated 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  jointly  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
conducting  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  west  Texas  and  west 
New  Mexico  water  import  plans.  Al- 
though this  study  does  not  name  the 
Missouri  River  which  would  be  affected 
greatly  by  the  R.  W.  Beck  proposal,  the 
study  necessarily  encompasses  it  as  an 
essential  tributary  of  the  Missouri- 
Mississippi  system.  Two  years  ago  Con- 
gress appropriated  $1,700,000  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  1  year  ago  an 
additional  $2,400,000  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study.  We  have  con- 
tacted the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  a 
status  report  on  the  study  and  were  ad- 
vised that  a  preliminary  report  Is  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future.  This  report  will 
also  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record 
at  that  time. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion did  provide  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  Trommershausen  of  R.  W.  Beck  & 
Associates  containing  the  Bureau's  re- 
quested comments  on  the  Beck  plan.  This 
letter  is  inserted  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

We  have  also  contacted  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Caulfield,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Water  Resoiiroes  Council.  Under  the 
Water  Resources  -Planning  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  244;  42  U.S.C.  19«2a)  the  Water 
Resources  Council  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  continuing 
study  of  the  adequacy  of  the  supplies  of 
water  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
in  each  water  resource  region  in  the 
United  States,  the  relation  of  regional 
river  basin  plans  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Nation,  the  adequacy  of  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  administrative  and  statu- 
tory water  resource  policies,  and  to  es- 
tablish comprehensive  plans  and  policies 
for  the  approval  of  the  President  and  his 
transmittal  to  the  Congress.  By  our  let- 
ter we  intended  to  call  the  Impending 
water  reeouroe  battle  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council,  and  ascertain  what  study  of 
a  comprehensive  nature  may  be  planned 
by  them,  or  hopefully  already  under- 
taken. Again,  when  received,  this  in- 
formation will  be  made  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record. 

We  would  also  like  to  exprees  our  great 
appreciation  to  the  chancellor,  the  diree- 
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Irish  Immlgrratlon  came  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century  and  the  earlier 
part  of  this  centur>'  There  would  be  few 
utimarrted  sons  and  daughters  of  Irish 
lmnUt;ranis  left  In  Ireland  who  would 
be  available  to  come  U-)  this  country.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  other  relatives 
listed  in  the  seven  cat*Korles  Second, 
the  third  category,  for  members  of  the 
professions  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
does  not  affect  Irish  immieratlon  at  all 
During  1-year  periods  under  the  old 
quota  system,  only  1  percent  of  those 
from  Ireland  qualified  as  members  of 
the  profession.s  or  arts  and  sciences 
Third,  those  soekin)?  vi.sas  from  Ireland 
would  not  qualify  as  refugees  and. 
fourth,  the  labor  for  which  they  would 
be  qualified  Is  not  under  great  demand 
In  the  United  States 

The  projected  figures  of  the  10  coun- 
tries who  will  have  the  most  immigrants 
in  1969  as  a  result  of  the  1965  act  are 

I-.^;.,- 20,000 

Q^ppj^g     .^ .. 20.000 

Poraipil    1 19,600 

China       :'---- 19.000 

Philippines 13,000 

India    6,000 

Poland -  — 5.000 

Yugoalavla 6,000 

Germany 3.000 

Korea - 3.900 

All  tlie  other  nations  in  the  world, 
based  upon  the.-^e  State  Department  fig- 
ures will  be  able  to  send  56,500 

These  fltzures  clearly  demonstrate  that 
a  new  sociological  pattern  will  prevail  in 
thf  next  deiades  and  while  it  is  benefi- 
cial to  have  a  shift  in  the  immigrant  pat- 
terns. It  Is  also  detrimental  to  the  now- 
estabiished  American  .society  to  abandon 
the  old  patterns  altogether 

Congressman  Ryan  s  bill,  H  R  16593,  is 
a  valuable  compromise  His  bill  states 
that  under  the  new  law,  no  nation  may 
lose  more  than  75  peicent  of  the  number 
of  immigrants  that  were  actually  ad- 
mitted Into  this  country  under  the  coun- 
try quota  system  The  number  of  unmi- 
grants  actually  admitted  ls  determined 
by  the  annual  average  of  those  who  have 
been  admitted  over  the  past  decade  And, 
so  as  to  limit  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants, no  nation  may  send  more  than 
10,000  In  practice,  this  provision  would 
aflect  only  those  nations  which  stand  to 
be  substantially  hurt  by  the  1965  amend- 
ments It  would  result  at  most  in  the 
entry  of  an  additional  20.000  to  30.000 
Immigrants  above  the  present  statutory 
ceiling  of  170.000  Yet.  this  would  per- 
petuate the  present  .sociological  makeup 
of  our  Nation  while  allowing  for  In- 
creased immigration  from  those  nations 
whose  citi/ens  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  visas  to  this  country  under 
the  old  country  quota  system 
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tional  holiday— the  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day,  On  this  day  freedom-lnvlng 
people  aroimd  the  world  join  In  remem- 
brance of  brave  Polish  nationals  who  for 
almost  two  centuries  have  fought  against 
suppression. 

We  recall  that  barely  2  years  after 
adoption  of  the  US  Constitution  in  1789. 
Poland  pioneered  freedom  and  liberalism 
In  Europe  by  adopting  a  Constitution  of 
her  own  This  great  achievement  was  at- 
tained without  bloody  revolution,  and  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  remember  that 
this  early  European  a&sertion  of  dem- 
ocracy was  made  in  Poland 

Yet  in  1795  and  again  in  1939  foreign 
troops  overran  Poland  and  partitioned  a 
free  nation  Today  Soviet-impased  dic- 
tatorship is  bent  upon  destruction  of 
Polish  traditions  and  moral  strength. 

Mr  Speaker  in  spite  of  the  .setbacks 
suffered  by  Poland,  I  believe  that  some- 
day international  justice  will  prevail  and 
a  free  Poland  will  emerge  This  new- 
Poland  shall  in  the  end  keep  alive  the 
generations  of  heroes  and  the  traditions 
of  greatness  that  have  been  a  part  of  her 
historic  past 


KARTH   PRAISES   POLJiND'S 
COURAGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MlNNESi'T* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr    KARTH    Mr    Speaker,  on  May  3 
citizens  of  Polish  origin  celebrate  a  na- 
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lators  have  suggested  that,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  balanced  economy,  this  pay  raise 
.should  be  either  cutback  or  delayed.  This 
proposal  Is  outrageous;  for.  although  I 
feel  we  should  strive  toward  a  balanced 
economy,  we  must  al.so  have  a  realistic 
one. 

With  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the 
increased  demands  upon  our  Federal 
employees,  it  is  only  right  and  fair  that 
these  public  servants  receive  pay  on  a 
scale  equal  to  that  received  by  their 
countei-parts  in  private  industi-y  The 
very  foundation  of  our  Govenunent  de- 
pends upon  our  dedicated  and  .-fflcient 
Federal  workers  To  deny  them  their 
due — pay  comparable  to  that  of  indus- 
try—is only  to  do  a  great  disservice  to 
our  Nation 


THE    FEDERAL   PA^TIOLL   AND    PAY 
RAISES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALlroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  that  every  time  the 
Federal  budget  is  examined,  some  hue 
and  cry  is  raised  over  Federal  jobs; 
their  number  and  cost.  Many  of  those 
who  would  gun  down  our  Nations  fiscal 
ills  take  first  aim  at  the  Federal  payroll, 
rea.soning  all  the  while  that  the  Federal 
budget's  most  heinous  excess  is  its  sup- 
port of  2.9  million  U  S  Government  jobs 

At  first  glance,  it  may  appear  that 
Federal  employees  do  comprise  a  dispro- 
portionate percentage  of  the  Nations 
work  force-  37.1  per  each  1.000  civilian 
employees.  While  Federal  employment 
has  increased  over  the  past  few  years, 
few  [X'ople  realise  that  these  ficures  are 
well  below  the  all-time  highs.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1952—17  years  ago— there  were 
41  4  Federal  employees  tor  every  1.000 
civilian  workers 

And,  although  Federal  employment  has 
risen  38  percent  in  the  last  21  years.  State 
and  local  government  employment  has 
jumped  nearly  150  percent.  In  the  light 
of  these  figures,  charges  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  outpaced  the  population 
in  jrowth  is  clearly  a  gross  distortion  of 
the  facts. 

Compared  wit.!  tiie  increasing  de- 
mands made  upon  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment— consider  the  countless  details  nec- 
essary to  administer  the  medicare  and 
poverty  programs,  to  cite  just  a  few  of 
the  new  programs  established  these  pa.st 
^veral  years — the  increase  in  Federal 
employment  is  commendably  restrained 

While  I' favor  economy  In  Government 
whenever  feasible.  I  cannot  condone 
economy  for  its  own  sake  To  wit  the 
controversy  over  the  scheduled  July  pay 
raise  for  Federal  employees  Some  legls- 
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CIL^NCE  TO  REDUCE  SPENDING 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6,  1968 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  for 
.several  years  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  has  trone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Inaction  is  clearly  no  cure  Where  and 
by  whom  will  Government  spending  be 
cut? 

The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  of  Jack- 
son. Mich..  In  its  lead  editorial  of  Mon- 
day. April  22.  1968.  offers  .some  very  ap- 
propriate observations  about  what  ac- 
tions the  President  could  and  should  be 
takint'  Since  the  President  u.sed  the  oc- 
casion of  his  pre.ss  conference  this  pa.st 
Friday  to  direct  some  of  his  remarks  to 
the  Congre.ss.  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
L    B    J    H\s  .\  Chante  to  Rf.duce  Spending 

.fs  a  lame  duck  President  by  his  own 
choice  Lyndon  B  Johnson  has  an  almo-st 
unique  opportunity  to  save  the  nation  from 
the  financial  quagmire  into  which  it  may  be 
slnlclng 

That  the  fiscal  situation  Is  serious  Is  be- 
vond  argument  The  balance  of  payments 
situation  Is  not  Improving  The  dollar  is  on 
shaky  grotmd  Worst  of  all.  a  federal  deficit 
of  unbelievable  proportions  is  In  the  works. 

Fiscal  officers  of  the  federal  government,  as 
well  as  private  financial  experts  have  been 
issuing  solemn  warnings  that  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  Income  tax  surcharge  and  re- 
ductions in  spending  are  essential 

Little  has  been  done  to  me<'t  !he  emer- 
gency because  both  Congress  and  the  Whit* 
House  have  been  leaving  ^he  politically  »in- 
popiilar  remedies  vi  'he  other  branch  of  gov- 
ernment For  .i!l  pracMcal  purposes,  the  In- 
come tax  increase  may  be  dead  for  this  ses- 
sion Congress  had  shown  little  ^t^imach  for 
cutting  expenditures  for  programs  which 
affect  the  h;:me  districts  and  states  of  the 
members 

The  President  can  do  nothing  about  the 
tax  increase  other  than  urge  Congress  to 
adopt  it  and  send  his  best  pleaders  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  make  a  case  for  It 

He  can.  however,  urge  reductions  In  appro- 
priations and  use  his  powers  as  the  chief 
executive  to  bring  about  heavy  cuts  In  federal 
spending 

He  -an  order  department  heads  and  .is- 
sorted  bureaucrats  In  his  administration  to 
hold  up  spending  of  funds,  lay  off  siupius 
workers  and  to- delay  launching  of  new  pro- 
grams or  cutting  back  of  old   ones. 


Both  Mr  Johnson  and  his  predecessors  in 
the  Wlilt*  House  have  establUhed  precedenu 
lor  using  the  executive  power  to  reduce 
spending 

They  and  their  Cabinet  officers  have  re- 
fused to  spend  funds  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  projects  which  the  .Administration 
considers  either  unwise  or  unnecessary  On 
rare  occasions  the  CouKre.ss  has  chosen  to 
order,  by  law,  that  funds  be  spent  for  a 
bpecltlc  purpose  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever the  .\dmlnistr.<tion  has  great  latitude 
m  detennlnlnK  how  nuich  of  any  given  ap- 
propriation shall   be  spent 

Such  an  austerity  program  instituted  by 
the  executive  branch  admittedly  would  take 
a  lot  ni  doing  Bureaucrats  generally  are  in- 
doctrinated In  the  theorj-  that  they  must 
spend  every  dime  ntsde  available  to  them, 
plus  wlKitevcr  addition. tl  amount  they  be- 
lieve they  can  spend  and  Induce  Congress  to 
cover  with  a  supplemental  .ippropriation. 

TouKh  orders  would  have  to  be  issued  from 
the  WlUte  House  and  the  Pre«;ldent  would 
have  to  be  prepared  to  accept  the  inevitable 
wave  of  criticism  from  the  bureaucrats,  from 
Ctrngress  .iiul  from  the  special  interests  which 
would  scream  when  their  pet  projects  were 
hit  in  an  economy  wave 

The  point  is  that  Mr  ,Iohnsnn,  having 
declared  himself  out  of  the  presidential  r.ace 
in  1968,  has  nothing  to  lose  by  ordering  strict 
economy.  No  one  can  threaten  to  throw  him 
out  of  an  office  which  he  Is  leaving  on  his 
own. 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  pleased  to  see  him  crack  down  on  useless 
spending. 

They  have  seen  nimimerable  examples  of 
federal  programs  which  promote  waste  ,uid 
duplication;  wlilch  have  goals  which  may  be 
worthv  but  certainly  are  not  necessary  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
ris<'al  crisis  which  could  threaten  its  very 
integrity. 

The  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 
(iaiiijer  IS  real  and  have  been  hoping  for 
.someone  who  will  have  the  political  courage 
to  take  steps  to  protect  them. 

At  this  moment  only  the  President  appear.'; 
to  be  in  a  position  to  do  so 


CONGRESSMAN  GILBERT  CALLS  FOR 
ACTION  ON  H.R.  14499— THE  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS  BILL 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Ml  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
company  of  .several  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  14499, 
the  More  Effective  Schools  Act.  In  these 
moments  ol  national  crisis,  it  is  essential 
not  only  that  we  seek  to  avert  the  next 
outbreak  of  disorder  but  that  we  see  the 
problem  in  perspective  and  try  to  resolve 
the  long-range  causes  of  these  out- 
breaks. I  am  convinced  that  no  long- 
range  cause  has  contributed  more  to  the 
grevious  condition  of  the  American  poor, 
and  particularly  the  American  Negro, 
than  appalling  deficiencies  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Throughout  our  history, 
we  Americans  have  always  had  great 
faith  in  education  and,  in  one  generation 
after  another,  that  faith  has  been  re- 
deemed. But,  historically,  we  have  short- 
changed many  of  our  citizens,  chiefly  our 
Negroes  and  our  rural  poor,  and  now,  as 
education  deteriorates  throughout  our 
cities,  we  are  in  the  process  of  short- 
changing even  more  of  our  citizens.  As  a 
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nation,  we  know  now  that  in  so  doing,  we 
are  really  shortchanging  ourselves,  for 
from  our  sowing  we  reap  crime,  addic- 
tion, staggering  welfare  burdens,  riots 
and,  most  painful  of  all,  wasted  human 
lives.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  con- 
tinue. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  have  in- 
troduced was  conceived  by  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  a  ;jroup  as 
knowledgeable  as  it  is  well  motivated. 
These  teachers,  face  to  lace  every  day 
with  the  problem  of  American  children, 
know  what  must  be  done.  They  know  it 
cannot  be  done  cheaply.  But  they  al.so 
know  each  year  that  the  essential  deci- 
.sions  are  deferred  means  a  yeai  that  can 
never  be  recovered. 

The  programs  spelled  out  by  the  bill 
call  for  the  following ; 

Improved  utilization  ol  educational 
personnel,  de.slgned  to  achieve  a  lower 
and  more  effective  per-student  ratio  ol 
teachers,  counselors,  aides  and  other  ed- 
ucational personnel. 

Training  and  development  programs 
designed  to  enable  teachers  and  other 
educational  per.sonnel  to  continuously 
improve  their  training  and  educational 
capabilities  while  carryinu  oat  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  schools. 

Comprehensive  educational  piciuams 
designed  to  meet  the  particular  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  Iiom  low-income 
families,  including  the  develoijoieni  and 
implementation  ol  new  curriculum  and 
instiTJCtional  methods,  materials  and 
equipment. 

Constructive  and  icmodelinu  programs 
to  a.ssure  adequate  phy.sical  facilities. 

Procedures  for  maximum  lea.sible  par- 
ticipation of  parents  of  children  served 
by  these  schools  and  the  effective  u.se  of 
their  services. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  implore  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  give  serious  attention  to  this 
bill  and  to  <-;ive  that  attention  durini:  the 
current  year.  The  well-being  ol  our 
country  demands  this  legislation.  I  do 
not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
no  piece  of  legislation  could  possibly  be 
more  important  than  that  which  affects 
the  schooling  of  our  young  people.  I  com- 
mend this  bill  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
hope  we  will  .soon  have  the  opportunity 
on  this  floor  to  enact  this  bill  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  H.R.  14499: 

H.R.    14499 

A  bill  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  to 
carry  out  programs  for  more  effective 
schools  where  there  are  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of     the     United     .Statp>:    of 

America  in  Congress  assembhd. 

SHORT    TITLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"More  Effective  Schools  Act". 

FINDINGS     .\ND     PrRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  chil- 
dren attending  schools  in  areas  where  there 
are  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-Income  families  are  deprived  of  educa- 
tional advantages  made  available  to  children 
in  more  affluent  areas:  that  existing  Federal 
aid  for  children  from  low-Income  families 
Is  designed  to  provide  special  educational 
services  which  are  essentially  remedial  and 
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noncurrlcular  in  nature,  and  that  there  is 
.III  urgent  need  for  Federal  su|)pori  for  pro- 
^jraiiis  which  make  basic  and  comprelienslve 
iinprovementfe  in  the  regular  sch(x>l  pro- 
K'rams  Tlie  Congress  further  finds  lliat  llUs 
Nation  can  no  longer  alt<'rd  to  delay  a  na- 
tional conunitmont  to  more  effective  schools 
tor  children  m  low-income  fanillles 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  iisslst  local  educational  agencies  to  carry 
out  programs  for  inore  effective  schools  serv- 
ing areas  where  there  are  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-mcome  families. 

l-ROGRAMS    FOR     MORE    EFFECTIVK     SCHOOLS 

Sec  3.  Local  edticatlonal  agencies  i  ,is 
defined  in  section  303(())(B)  of  Public  Law 
H74,  Elgin  y-Hrst  Congress)  shall  be  eligible 
for  graiu.s  from  the  Commls.sloner  >if  Educ.i- 
llon  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  .^ct  iis  the 
■Commissioner")  for  planning  and  imnle- 
inenting  intensive  progrrans  for  more  effec- 
tive .s<'1k>o1s  ill  areas  wliere  there  are  hiuh 
.■onceiuraliuns  of  children  frc.m  low-nnome 
lamlUes  through  — 

lai  impmvcd  utilization  of  educational 
Ijersoiinel  designed  to  aclUeve  a  lower  and 
more  effective  per-student  ratio  of  teachers, 
.'(lunselors,  aides  ;.iid  "ther  (■dur,.t  Iotu.I 
l>frsoniiel: 

(b(  irunlns;  and  development  programs 
designed  to  enable  teachers  and  other  educa- 
•ionnl  personnel  to  continuously  Improve 
their  traiiUiig  and  educational  caiiabilltles 
while  carrying  out  ihelr  resijonsiblllies  in  the 
schools: 

(c)  comprehensive  educational  programs 
desif»ned  to  meet  the  particular  educational 
needs  of  children  from  !ovv-iiicome  lamlUes 
includinc  the  de\  elopmeiu  and  implementa- 
tion of  new  curriculum  ..nd  Instructional 
methods,  materials,  and  eciuii>ment: 

(d)  caiistructlon  and  romodilliig  jjrograms 
to  a.ssure  adecjuate  jihyslcal  f.icililics:  and 

(f)  procedures  ;or  the  maxlnuini  feivslble 
participation  of  jjarentfi  of  children  served 
by  these  .schools  and  the  effective  use  of  their 
ser\ icfs. 

For  jnirposer;  of  Miis  .'Vet.  children  from 
low-income  families"  means  children 
c<->unte<l  under  section  203ia)(2)  of  title  I 
i>f  the  EHementary  ,and  .Secondary  Education 
.\ci  of  1965  for  the  purpo.se  of  determining 
the  .imount  of  b.aslc  gr.ant-s  made  under  sec- 
■lon  203  of  such  'Itle. 

REOtURKMENTS    FOR    FTDtRAL    .Ab.SISTANCE 

.SFX-.  4  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
K'rants  under  section  3  to  local  educational 
.iLtencles  tor  programs  for  more  effective 
schools  only  If  he  determines  that-  - 

lai  the  local  educ.itlonal  agency  lias  a 
Vv-orkable  progr.am  of  a  comprehensive  nattire 
:iir  usine  iin.inc-.al  resources  Irom  all  sources 
:or  more  efTective  scliools  tor  children  from 
low-income  families; 

lb)  schools  serving  areas  where  there  are 
iiigh  concent ration.s  of  children  from  low-ln- 
cime  families  will  not  receive  less  in  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  Irom  State  and  local 
sources  than  other  .schools  administered  by 
the  local  educational  agency: 

c)  each  program  for  a  more  effective 
.school  will  be  of  stich  .<-ize,  scope,  quality, 
uid  design  ,is  to  assure  a  substantial  effect 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  children 
from  low-income  families:  and 

(d)  any  construction  or  remodeling  proj- 
ects financed  under  this  Act  will  follow  the 
prevailing  w.tge  and  labor  standards  require- 
ments of  section  209  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

AUTHORIZATION    AND    APPORTIONMENT    OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec,  5.  lai  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  pro\islons  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
81,000,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1968:  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  the  same  sum  increased  by  annual  In- 
crements of  $500,000,000  until  and  Including 
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the  fiscal  year  beKinnliig  July  1,  1975  and 
for  the  Hscal  years  beKlnnlng  on  July  1  in 
1976  and  1977  the  sum  of  »5 .000  000  000 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  sub8*ct!oii  are 
•uthorlzeU  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, or  until  June  30  I37fl.  whichever 
first  occurs  Any  unappropriated  portl"n  of 
the  anjount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated 
In  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the 
perl.xl  beginning  July  1  1969.  and  ending 
June  30.  1978.  In  addition  to  the  amo\int 
oi:her*lse  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Bunh  subsequent  fiscal  year 

(bi  Sums  appropriated  to  Implement  the 
purp^ises  of  this  Act  for  any  n.scal  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Commissioner  among 
the  States  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  from  low-Income  famines  within 
each  SUte  Sums  apportioned  for  any  partic- 
ular State  beyond  that  needed  for  grants 
to  eligible  applicants  sh.ill  be  reapportioned 
to  other  States   .^n  'he  same  b<isls 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP    ANIMAL 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

»    :EX^■> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday.  Muy  6.  1968 

M:  PURCELL  Mr  Speaker,  recently. 
the  18th  aiuiual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Insiitute  uf  Animal  A«nculture 
mef 

This  out.standinii  organization  has 
done  a  tireat  deal  to  further  the  cause 
of  animal  ai;:iculture  a  fact  recosn.ized 
by  many  ^'rr,-at  Americans  I  recently  was 
made  aware  of  a  tele^^iam  .sent  to  Dr 
Hilton  M  Bim-^i  uf  the  institute  by  Vice 
President  Humphkey.  which  certainly 
indicates  the  esteem  our  Vice  President 
feels  for  this  industry,  as  well  as  his 
acute  knowlpd>ie  of  the  problems  those 
in  animal  ai-nculture  must  be  prepared 
to  dt  al  with 

Accordingly.  I  feel  the  Vice  Presidents 
me5sai:e  deserves  the  attention  of  a 
wider  audience,  and  would  like  to  call  my 
coUeagues'  attention  to  the  following: 

Ur   HtiToN  M   Briocs. 

Natior.al    /'is.'ifutt'    o/    Animal    Agriculture. 
PiLrdiif  I  'UiiTiifv   Lafaytte,  Indr 

I  rei;ret  I  am  unablf  to  Join  you  at  your 
banquet  this  evonimj  during  your  18th  an- 
nual conference  The  theme  of  the  confer- 
ence. •Animal  Agriculture-  Action  aiid  Re- 
action, '  Is  both  exciting  and  forward  looking 
The  action  and  reaction  to  animal  agricul- 
ture h<ts  been  and  will  contmue  to  be  the 
keystjne  t<i  a  sound  and  lasting  f'.x>d  and 
tiber  policy. 

You  who  represent  farmers,  processors. 
lUstributors  and  educators  In  the  field  of 
agriculture  have  been  doing  your  part  to 
meet  the  ch.Hlleiige  of  Increased  [xjpulatlon 
and  increased  affluence. 

Animal  agriculture  Is  bU  business  In  the 
United  States  Cish  rertT^Hd  tn^m  the  lale 
of  Uve!itoc!c  and  livestock  prcKlucts  during 
1J67  were  24  bllUon  dollars  They  niade  up 
57  i)ercent  of  all   farm  cash  rwelpt*. 

D'lrlnt;  the  past  20  years  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  In  anima:  a^ncultuie 
Beef  consumpUon  has  risen  51  perecut.  Poul- 
try pn.'duotlon  h,is  nw-.re  than  doubled  And 
this  has  all  come  ab^mt  In  the  face  'jI  a 
farm  pK>pu:atlon  which  has  declnied  57  per- 
cent during  these   past  20  years 

I  am  conSdent  that  your  deliberatloos  will 
continue  to  produce  sound  and  progrefesive 
Ideas.    incluaini{    construe •.I'.e    Ideas    to    Im- 
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t>rove  all  phases  of  agriculture  I  especially 
hope  that  you  win  (Clve  partljular  attention 
to  the  need  for  Dargalning  p<^>wer  among 
ttiose  who  produi  e  the  anlm.tls  .ind  grams 
•hat  become  the  produ  ts  which  we  enjry 
In  such   abundance  In   this  Nation 

Kre«<di->m  and  prixluctlon  have  been  the 
ha:. mark  of  American  Jiusbandry  Crovern- 
jnent  has.  can  and  sh<?uld  continue  to  be 
a  help  to  all  segmen**  of  agriculture  but  a 
hindrance   t<:.   none 

Please  extend  my  warm  best  wlshee  to  my 
many  friends  attending  this  Important 
conference 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H    Humphrbt 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN   niF  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  more  than  JOO  000  people 
in  Chicatjo  had  th*  profound  privilege  of 
hearing  Vice  President  Hi'bert  H  Hlm- 
PHREY  addres,;  a  tribute  to  the  177th  an- 
ni\eisary  of  Poland's  Constitution 

Mr  Humphrey  delivered  an  address 
which  was  as  profound  in  its  wi.sdom  as 
was  the  very  constitution  adopted  by  the 
Poles  177  years  aeo  Both  the  Poh.sh 
Constitution  and  Mr  HrMPHREY's  speech 
boldly  put  int<3  proper  perspective  man's 
eternal  struR^le  U>r  freedom  and  liuman 
dignity 

Vice  President  Htmrhrey  reached  the 
iK'ight  of  the  world's  ii;reat  philosophers 
when  he  stated  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  world  is  to  restore  fieedom  to 
all  of  the  people,  regardless  of  their  race, 
their  reliijion.  their  nationality,  or  their 
ptjlitical  beliefs 

The  Vice  President's  speech  belongs 
anron?  the  historic  papers  of  this  Nation, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  more  than  200.000  people 
who  attended  the  stirring  tribute  to  the 
Polish  constitution  in  Humboldt  Park 
when  I  include  Mr  Hvmphrey's  entire 
speech  m  the  Rei  ord 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  did  all  of 
America  a  great  sf  rvice  yesterday  by  ar- 
ranging this  tribute  and  inviting  the  Vice 
Pit'sident  as  its  principal  speaker. 

Mr   HiMiniREY  s  address  follows: 
RcMKRKs  or  Vice  Prbsident  Hubert  H    Hum- 
phrey   \r  P'lLi.sH  Co.NSTiTUTloN  Day  L"r:.E- 

BR.\rioN.    C'HiCAiiO.    Ill  ,    May    5.    1^>68 

The  order  of  this  day — like  the  buslneas  of 
this  century— Is  freedom. 

It  13  unfinished  buslnesti — «very  place  in 
the  world 

Here  In  this  country  and  abroad — m  'Wash- 
lngt->n  and  In  Warsaw  and  In  Chicago-  free- 
dom faces  different  enemies,  meets  different 
problems,  makee  different  gains. 

Bu'  nt  horn-  i::  1  I'lroad.  the  convulsive, 
'urbulent  process-.-.s  of  irt-edi'm  .ire  at  work — 
processes  that  are  never  quiet,  never  still, 
never  satisfied  No  people  have  ever  gained 
freedom — or  held  it — w.thout  torment,  diffi- 
culty and  ferment,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
recorded  hiistory.  That  is  why  we  meet  here 
today 

On  the  177th  Anniversary  of  Poland's  Dec- 
laration of  Freedom,  but  freedom  Is  still  to 
be  won  In  Poland 

In  the  192nd  year  i>f  America's  Declaration 
for  Freedjm.  but  freedom  Is  'itiU  America's 
unSnUhed  business. 


W  >rld  War  II  unle.x.shed  great  forces  of 
liberation  m  Uie  Twenueth  Century,  even  as. 
paradoxically.  It  fastened  a  new  type  of 
tyranny  upon  vast  numbers  of  people  m  too 
many  nations 

But  even  In  thoee  nations,  the  seeds  of 
emancipation  u-e  beginning  at  long  last  to 
sprout 

In  Eastern  Europe  the  monolith  of  commu- 
nism haa  been  fractured  People  are  demand- 
ing and  gettlnsj  -emancipation  from  rigid, 
inflexible  state  control. 

T'Xlay.  the  emancipation  of  Eastern  Europe 
continue* — and  so  does  the  American  Revolu- 
tion 

"Preedom  now"  and  "we  shall  overcome" 
are  common  cries  all  over  the  world 

Preedom  and  pe.ice  lu-e  Uie  unlverpalltlea  of 
hum.initvs  p\irp(>se  and  meanlnt;  And  .is  dls- 
t.ince  disappears,  these  stjvrs  draw  closer 

The  world  »:et.s  too  rjnall  to  hide  a  tyranny. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  what  happened  in 
Kr.tkow  h.irdlv  reached  Warsaw  Lal+r.  what 
h.ippened  in  Warsaw  hardly  reached  P.vrls 
Today,  what  happens  In  .stare  Mlasto  rea.hes 
all  the  way  to  Humboldt  Park 

In  both  places  the  dream  Is  the  same — for 
freedom  doesn't  lead  ever  to  satLsfactlon.  It 
is  an  eternal  stairway  of  the  human  aspira- 
tion 

.\nd  If  America  stands  at  the  moment  on 
.1  higher  landing  of  that  stairway  than  Po- 
land does,  the  Polish  .American  st.mds  on 
t>oth — and  in  both  cases  pushes  upward 

You  and  those  who  c.une  with  vou.  and 
before,  brought  the  livelv  creative  qualities 
if  the  Polish  people  .ind  blended  them  Into 
the  new  world 

A  love  of  country^and  made  It  love  of  this 
country,  too 

.A  blunt  dislike  for  special  prlMlege.  and  a 
complete  commitment  to  equ.il  opportunity 
for  every  man  and  woman. 

.A  llttie  haunting  sadne.s.s  that  things  are 
never  perfect  and  an  optimi.sm  that  they 
can  be  better  If  you  work  h.irrt  enough. 

America  needed  that  spirit  when  your  fa- 
thers and  mothers  came 

.\merlc;>.  needs  It  now. 

You  above  .ill  know  that  when  we  talk  of 
"bridge  building"  me  mean  bridges  among 
people — bridges  built  of  human  underst. Hid- 
ing so  that  they  will  carry  the  business  of 
nations. 

We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
Polish  National  .Alliance  between  the  people 
of  Poland  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  cm  be  proud  of  the  American  Research 
Hospital  for  children  In  Krakow  -  some  of  us 
here.  Congressmen,  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens— .and  I — .ire  Just  a  little  extra  proud 
of  that. 

Today,  we  celebrate  a  Constitution  of  Free- 
dom -a  landm.irk  In  liberty's  history,  and  an 
eternal  benchmark  for  its  future. 

Today,  and  every  day  we  learn  a  little  more 
about  what  it  t.akes  to  make  freedom  real — 
now — here — in  Poland — every  place  in  the 
world. 

"Freedom  now  '  Is  not  Just  a  call  for  racial 
equalitv .  It  Is  a  call  for  universal  Justice, 
and  you  can  say  It  In  .my  language. 

The  same  drive  to  freedom  is  going  on 
throughout  the  world- and  .America  must 
continue  to  lead  Uhat  drive 

Your  fathers  came  here  because  in  .Amer- 
ica there  wits  opportunity.  They  believed  a 
man  should  leave  his  home  and  try  a  new 
lite  wiiere  there  was  a  chanc?  that  it  would 
be  a  better  life. 

And  they  found  it  Polish  .Americans  have 
played  their  full  part  in  every  aspect  of  na- 
tional life  from  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
In  the  fields  .iiid  factories  to  the  highest 
levels  of  professional,  intellectual,  culttiral 
.md  political  achievement. 

Now  we  believe  th.it  the  same  broad  scope 
of  opp>ortunlty  should  be  open  to  people  of 
every  nation-  that  every  homeland  should 
be  a  land  of  opportunity.  Our  nation  is  com- 
mitted to  that  goal. 
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You  shouldn't  have  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
tlnd  a  better  Uie-  .md  you  shouldn't  even 
have  tt)  cro.'is  the  street 

Opportunity  -  a  chance  to  be  the  best  you 
can  become  has  l^ecome  a  home-town  affair. 
No  man  ought  to  have  to  leave  his  family  to 
rtnd  opportunitv  -  above  all,  not  in  America. 
No  .Americans  ought  to  understand  that  more 
clearly  than  Polish-Americans  separated  from 
f.tmllies  overseas. 

Earlv  in  the  life  of  this  nation,  some  Amer- 
icans were  made  free  becaufe  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cluszko  willed  his  American  property  for  that 
purpose. 

Early  in  the  life  of  this  nation,  some  Amer- 
icans were  made  free. 

Other  .Americans  can  have  real  opportu- 
nity now-  not  next  year  but  now—  because 
Pollsh-.Amerlcans  will  refuse  to  see  Justice 
denied  to  any  American. 

There  are  people  here  today  whose  fathers 
brought  the  first  new  light  of  freedom  to 
the  people  of  Ea-stern  Europe. 

niere  .ire  others  liere  today  whose  fathers 
or  brothers  or  sons  have  fought  and  died  for 
freedom,  .serving  their  country  in  the  New 
World. 

What  Pollsh-.Amerlcans  have  done  for 
tliemselves  m  America-  -what  they  have  done 
for  .\merlca  makes  this  nation  more  be- 
lievable everywhere,  and  gives  people  every- 
where more  faith  in  themselves. 

Tills  IS  vour  tradition.  It  Is  mine.  It  Is  ours. 
We  Will  go  on  building  It— together— PoUsh- 
.Ainericans  and  every  other  kind  of  American 
there  Is  or  ever  will  be. 
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tlon  of  the  law.  Freedom  of  conscience 
was  guaranteed,  and  jiro visions  were 
made  for  the  periodic  revision  of  the 
Constitution.  This  Constitution  was  a 
pioneering  instrument  and  as  such  was 
meant  to  usher  in  a  new  era  for  the  Pol- 
ish F>eople. 

This  enlightened  document  came  to 
Poland  without  a  bloody  revolution  or 
even  a  single  disorder  and  succeeded 
in  reforming  her  public  life  and  in  eradi- 
cating her  internal  decline.  But  this 
great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late  to  forestall 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795 
by  Russian,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

On  the  observance  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  salute  to  the  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry. 


THE  MIDWEST  WATER  RESOURCE 
STUDIES,  AND  PROPOSED  REAL- 
LOCATION PROJECTS 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OK    IIMNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

TJnirsday.  May  2.  1968 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker.  191  years 
ago  today  tlie  i)eople  of  Poland  adopted 
a  con-stitution  which  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  progressive  documents  to 
come  out  of  IHth  century  Europe.  The 
liberalism  of  this  document  was,  how- 
ever, no  more  than  a  reflection  of  the 
liberal  and  ci'c-ative  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  shares  a  com- 
mon philosophy  of  government  with  the 
Con.^iitution  of  our  own  countr\',  drafted 
2  years  iiroviously.  However,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3  emerged  under 
far  more  adverse  conditions;  for  Poland 
in  1791  was  a  countr>-  under  direct  threat 
nom  external  foes.  Not  only  was  the 
fieedom  of  its  people  under  attack,  but 
the  continued  existence  of  Poland  as  a 
nation  was  as  well. 

The  patriotic  and  farslghted  men  who 
drafted  this  document  saw  it  as  a  poten- 
tial weapon  against  their  external  foes, 
but  one  more  powerful  than  the  most  po- 
t<.MU  cannon  or  gun.  Through  the  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, they  hoped  to  strengthen  them  and 
thus  put  Poland  in  a  better  position  to 
resist  the  coimtry's  foes. 

The  Constitution  that  resulted  from 
their  effoi-ts  gave  Poland  a  government 
of  limited  monarchy,  with  a  responsible 
cabinet  type  of  ministry.  Many  old  fea- 
tures of  the  governmental  machinery 
were  discarded,  and  nearly  all  class  dis- 
tinctions were  abolished.  Personal  privi- 
leges formerly  enjoyed  by  the  few  were 
made  available  to  all  townsmen,  and  the 
peasantry  were  placed  under  the  protec- 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11,  1968,  my  able  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Representative  John  Kyl,  and  I.  issued  a 
statement  expressing  the  growing  con- 
cern in  the  Midwest  over  future  chal- 
lenges to  the  water  resources  of  that  re- 
gion from  other  more  arid  regions  of  the 
Nation.  Water  is  an  invaluable  resource, 
and  once  lost  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
easily  recovered.  We  in  the  Midwest  have 
fortunately  been  blessed  with  sufficient 
supply,  and  consequently  the  need  for 
scientists  and  engineers  from  our  region 
to  assess  cur  needs  and  pro.iect  them  into 
the  futuro  was  less  pressing.  However, 
because  of  the  challenge  to  the  Midwest 
water  sunply.  we  arc  called  upon  today  to 
undertake  this  long-range  assessment 
and  our  purpose  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  to  insure  that  adequate  information 
on  future  Midwest  water  needs  is  avail- 
able, and  where  necessai-y  additional 
study  undertaken. 

We  intend  to  insure  that  adequate 
study  is  undertaken  on  the  .subject  of 
Missouri  and  Midwest  water  needs  in 
two  ways.  First,  we  inU'nd  to  collect  and 
make  public  the  various  studies  currently 
authorized  to  explore  the  competing 
water  resource  needs  of  the  Midwest  and 
other  regions.  Some  studies  have  been 
completed,  others  are  in  process,  still 
others  may  be  found  to  be  necessary. 
Therefore,  second,  Congressman  Kyl  and 
I  are  cosponsoring  a  bill  today  v.-hich 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  in  conjunction  with  all  other 
interested  agencies  and  departments. 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  the  future  water  needs  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  To  avoid  redundancy,  and 
waste  of  Government  funds,  the  bill  spe- 
cifically directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  utilize  and  correlate  the  several  studies 
currently  in  progress  as  mentioned  in 
these  remarks  and  others  which  may  be 
appropriate. 
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Particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  proposal  advanced  by  the  R.  W.  Beck 
&  Associates,  engineering  firm  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  which  would  divert  9  to  16  million 
acre-feet  of  water  per  year  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  below  Fort  Randall.  The 
water  so  diverted  would  be  carried  by 
dams,  reversible  turbines,  and  pumps 
along  a  940-mile  canal  through  Nebraska, 
eastern  Colorado,  western  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  to  western  Texas  and  New 
Mexico. 

This  project  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
some  benefit  to  the  Southwest,  but  its 
detrimental  effects  on  Iowa.  Mi.ssouri, 
and  other  Midwestern  States  had  not 
been  fully  explored  and  made  public. 
Certain  preliminai-y  studies  have  been 
undertaken,  botli  on  tliis  pro.iect  in  par- 
ticular, and  on  the  needs  of  the  Midwest- 
ern region  in  'general,  which  siiould  be 
noted  for  the  record  and  publicly 
evaluated 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  jointly  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
conducting  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  west  Texas  and  west 
New  Mexico  water  import  plans.  Al- 
though this  study  does  not  name  the 
Missouri  River  which  would  be  affected 
greatly  by  the  R.  W.  Beck  proposal,  the 
.study  necessarily  encompa.s.ses  it  as  an 
essential  tributan'  of  the  Missouil- 
Mis.sissii)pi  syst<^m.  Two  years  ago  Con- 
uress  appropriated  .SI. 700, 000  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  1  year  auo  an 
additional  &2.400.000  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  appropriated  for 
the  innpo.ses  of  this  study  We  have  con- 
t;ict(d  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  a 
stafa.s  report  on  the  study  and  were  ad- 
\i.sed  that  a  preliminary  report  is  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future.  This  report  will 
also  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record 
at  that  time. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion did  provide  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  Tiommershau.sen  of  R.  W.  Beck  & 
Associates  containing  the  Bureau's  re- 
quested comments  on  the  Beck  plan.  This 
letter  is  inserted  in  the  REroRh  at  the 
cnclu.sion  of  these  remarks. 

We  liave  also  contacted  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Caulfield.  Jr..  Executive  Director  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  Under  the 
Water  Resources  Plaiminc  Act  of  1965 
179  Stat.  244:  42  U.S  C.  1962a>  the  Water 
Resources  Council  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  continuing 
study  of  the  adequacy  of  the  .supplies  of 
water  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
in  each  water  resource  region  in  the 
United  States,  the  relation  of  regional 
river  basin  plans  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Nation,  the  adequacy  of  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  administrative  and  statu- 
tory water  resource  policies,  and  to  es- 
tablish comprehensive  plans  and  policies 
for  the  approval  of  the  President  and  his 
transmittal  to  the  Congress.  By  our  let- 
ter we  intended  to  call  the  impending 
water  resource  battle  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council,  and  ascertain  what  study  of 
a  comprehensive  nature  may  be  planned 
by  them,  or  hopefully  already  under- 
taken. Again,  when  received,  this  in- 
formation win  be  made  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record. 

We  would  also  like  to  express  our  great 
appreciation  to  the  chancellor,  the  direc- 
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tor  of  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Center,  and  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  civil  engineering,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  at  Rolla.  for  their  offer  of 
the  assistance  of  the  fine  personnel  and 
facilities  of  that  university  for  any  fur- 
ther study  which  miKht  be  necessary 

Tlie    Bureau    of    Reclamations    com- 
ments on  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the 
R  W  Beclt  proposal  follows 
US    Department  of  the  iNrfmiciR 

BfRtAI_     OF     F<t(  [  AMATbiN 
Wi<hington.    DC      April   4.    1968 
Hon    Thcmas  B    Citrtts. 
HoH.H-  0/   Reprtientattves, 
Wa^fiington.   D  C 

Dear  Mr  C  rtis  In  ymr  letter  of  March 
28  1968  y.u  asked  for  mformatli-in  on  a 
study  we  ire  making  m  cooperation  with  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  a  proposal  to  divert  water 
from  the  MLsslsalppl  River  Into  the  High 
Plains  of  Texas  .ind  New  Mexico 

Very  little  work  h.id  Dean  done  on  this 
diversion  proposal  prlur  to  the  time  we 
st.irred  orir  studies  ,\  tittle  over  a  yetir  ago 

Our  effort  thus  far  has  been  concentrated 
on  .1  prfelfminarv  ev.iluatinn  of  the  various 
alternat!\'e  route*  for  the  diversion  system. 
The  preliminary  studies  will  provide  a  basis 
for  selection  of  the  more  promising  r<nites 
for  more  detailed  study  We  expect  to  receive 
a  report  from  our  field  i)CPce  in  the  near  Ui- 
ture  on  the  result*  of  th^-  preliminary  studies. 
After  the  report  h.is  been  reviewed  we  will 
tie  kjl.id  to  furnish  you  a  copy  for  your  infor- 
mation 

In  reeurd  to  the  propi-siil  recently  advanced 
by  R  W  Bei  k  Miti  A.-<soclates  for  a  dlversinn 
trom  the  Missouri  River  we  -vere  asked  by 
the  authors  to  comment  on  the  plan.  Trans- 
mitted herewith  is  a  copy  of  our  letter  to 
R  W  Beck  antt  Associates  which  contains 
our  L-omments.  "• 

Sincerely   yours. 

Ft.OTO    E     DOMINT. 

Commi.».«io7ie' 

U  i>    DCPARTMFNT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Bl'REAf    Of    RECLAMArlON. 

Wa.:h:'igron    D  C    March  21.  196S 

Mr      W      E.     T-lOMMERSHAfSlN. 

R   W  Bfck  i  A^30ciate^ 

Weitrrn  Federal  Sanng.r  Btulding. 

Deni.-r    Colo 

Dear  Mr  TRo-vtMERSHArsEN  As  promised 
in  our  Ierf.ev  of  December  H  196V  we  have 
re-.  leweU  the  Bec-k  Plan  :»-;  presented  In  tne 
report  enutled  A  New  Water  Reeource  Plan 
for  tne  Great  Plains."  which  was  forwarded 
for  our  review  with  vour  letter  of  December 
4.  1967  We  appreciate  beinj?  i<lven  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  /ind  wish  to  c^immend 
you  for  developing  this  conceptual  plan  as 
a  public  service  to  stimulate  some  far- 
sighted  thinking  on  the  Nation's  water  sup- 
ply problems 

Since  the  Beck  Plan  Is  of  a  conceptual 
nature  and  we  have  not  made  .iny  specific 
studies  of  this  diversion  pnpoeal  our  com- 
ments must,  of  necessity  be  general  in 
nature 

The  report  deals  with  a  plan  to  divert  an 
average  13.000  UOO  acre-feet  of  water  m- 
nually  from  the  Missouri  River  beloiw  Ft 
Randall  Dam  at  about  elevation  1250  teet 
and  lift  it  through  a  series  of  reservoirs  .-iiid 
canals  s>.>rne  200  miles  up  the  Niobrara  River 
to  about  elevation  4050.  Just  north  of  Al- 
liance, Nebrasti  Prom  there  the  water 
would  rlow  Dy  i<ra'. ity  through  a  940-mile 
canal  south  through  western  Nebraska, 
eastern  Colorado,  along  the  Kansas  border 
and  across  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  Into 
Texas,  west  of  Amarlllo 

On-,'  of  the  most  critical  elements  of  the 
Bei-it  Plan  Is  the  assumption  that  slack- 
water  navigation  can  l>e  developed  below 
Sioux    City    »vs    A    completely    separate,    eco- 
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nomlcally  viable  development  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  more  qualitled  x>  comment  on 
this  asfwct  but  as  pointed  out  in  the  report, 
the  Corps  considered  a  slack-water  plan  in 
Its  ly33  report  mi  the  Ml.--sr.uri  Riser  i  H  D  No 
2.(8  73d  Congress  I  B.ised  on  .i  series  of  low 
dams  and  locks  and  a  cliannel  with  naviga- 
tion depths  i-f  8  to  9  feft.  the  ci«t  wiis  esti- 
mated U>  be  «.I43. 255.000  on  the  basis  of  1932 
prices.  The  Corps  concluded  that  open-river 
navigation  would  provide  the  same  benetits 
at  much  less  cosl  and  so  proceeded  with  'he 
open-river  plan  In  1957,  In  Joint  hearings 
on  •Missouri  Basin  W,iter  Problems  '  before 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  "n  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  the 
Corps  indicated  that,  at  then  current  prices, 
the  cost  of  tJie  slack-water  navigation  plan 
would  be  three  times  .is  much,  which  would 
amount  to  more  than  one  billion  dollars 

A  detailed  study  would  be  necessary  to 
■.  erlfy  the  .iccuracv  of  the  .is.'-uniptlon  re- 
garding the  teaslblllty  of  slack-water  naviga- 
tion, but  It  appears  to  us  that  since  naviga- 
tion on  the  Missouri  is  an  established  use.  It 
Ciinnot  be  expected  ui  .ibsorb  the  expense  of 
construction  of  additional  works  Just  to  pro- 
vide the  same  navigation  use  In  tact,  it 
would  appear  that  the  resulting  shick-water 
navigation  would  be  interior  to  open-water 
navigation  because  of  the  time  and  expense 
that  would  be  involved  in  pa.^sing  barges 
throvigh  the  many  locks  We  therefore  believe 
the  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  slack- 
water  navigation  protect  would  have  to  be 
.ibsorbed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  dlver<tlon  plan  Moreover,  with  the 
reduced  rlows  m  the  Missouri  River  contem- 
plated in  the  Beck  Plan,  we  suspect  that  It 
might  be  npcess.irv  to  extend  the  slack-water 
n,.vigaiion  .ystem  down  the  Mississippi  some 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

In  regard  to  devclopine  power  m  ronnec- 
tton  with  the  >.lack-wivter  plan,  the  Corps  In- 
dicated in  the  1957  hearings  that  power  was 
not  included  in  it«  1933  plan  because  of  the 
low  head  of  the  dams  .%nd  acknowledged  that 
power  would  liave  to  be  considered  if  the 
X]  ick- water  proposal  were  to  be  restudled.  It 
was  suggested  that  If  the  slack-water  naviga- 
tion plan  were  revised  to  include  fewer  dams 
with  higher  heads  .ind  power  installations. 
power  production  L-ould  pav  the  cost  of  that 
project  However,  it  also  was  pointed  out  that 
the  reduction  of  flood  hazards  by  construc- 
tion of  upstream  storage  and  stabilization  of 
river  banks  since  1933  had  encouraged  Im- 
provements of  flood-plain  properties  and  In- 
tensified use  of  flood-plain  lands-  thus,  the 
rlght-of-wav  costs  for  high  head  dams  would 
be  very  great  This  would  be  an  even  greater 
problem  tod.iv  The  prospects  appear  even 
less  favorable  when  It  Is  considered  that  un- 
der the  Beck  Plan  most  of  the  water  would 
be  diverted  from  the  river  upstream  and 
would  not  be  available  to  produce  power  In 
the  new  plants 

.\nother  very  critical  xspect  of  'he  Beclt 
Plan  IS  the  amount  of  water  available  m  the 
Missouri  River  at  the  profxised  diversion 
point  The  analysis  in  the  repc>rt  is  based  on 
runotr  records  on  the  Missouri  River  at  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  which  is  I-'O  miles  downstream 
from  the  point  of  diversion.  It  is  slated  that 
the  average  innual  runoff  there  Is  24.000.000 
acre-feet  for  the  period  1898  to  1962.  but  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that  by  2020  up- 
stream depletions  would  reduce  this  to  :6.- 
000.000  acre-feet  annually  It  Is  further 
estimated  In  the  report  that  3,000,000  acre- 
feet  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  future  re- 
quirements on  the  Missouri  River  down- 
■stream  from  the  proposed  •tu  er-^lon  for  slack- 
water  navigation,  municipal  and  Industrial 
uses,  .ind  stream  sanitation  Thus.  13,000- 
iJOO  would  be  available  for  diversion 

There  is  a  gaging  station  at  Yankton. 
Sijuth  Dakota,  much  closer  to  the  point  of 
diversion  It  is  fi  1  miles  downstream  from 
Gavins  Point  Dam  and  approximately  40 
miles  downstream  from  the  proposed  point  of 
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diversion  It  has  available  records  dating 
back  to  October  1930  The  average  yearly  dls- 
•harge  "f  the  Missouri  River  at  Yankton  dur- 
ing the  period  of  record,  1931-1962,  is  17,800  - 
000  acre-feet  We  believe  the  runoff  at  Yank- 
ton during  t!ie  more  current  period  of  record 
Is  more  .ipproprlate  as  a  base  for  estlmatlne 
dlvertlble  supply  The  dltTerenre  between 
.iverage  discharge  over  the  periods  of  record 
for  t!ie  two  stations  ;s  approxlmatelv  5  500  - 
000  acre-feet  This  would  me.in  that  If  the 
water  supply  for  the  plan  were  derived  from 
the  average  runoff  at  Yankton  for  its  period 
of  record,  the  water  -upplv  nvallable  tor 
diversion  should  be  reduced  to  7,500  000 
acre-feet  (  13,000,000-5  500  000 1 

In  regard  to  future  upstream  depletions 
estimated  In  the  report,  we  and  the  other 
Federil  aeencles  .uid  the  ■"•nroriied  S'ltes 
are  engaged  In  .i  romnrehenslve  -urvev  "t  the 
Ml<yw)urt  River  B.i.sln  which  should  shed  more 
llcht  on  depletions  expected  In  the  year  2020. 
However  such  a  lone-r.iiiae  plan  ,is  this 
should  provide  for  upstream  depletions  at  a 
date  much  farther  In  the  future  than  the 
vear  2020  tci  proterf  the  rltjhts  of  the  userp 
In  :he  ha-sln  of  oriBlii  This  would  prohnblv 
result  In  a  further  reduction  of  water  ivail- 
able  for  diversion  Also,  there  Is  a  question 
as  to  the  adec|uacv  of  the  3  000  000  ,icre-lee* 
of  flow  In  the  Ml.s.sourt  Rl-.er  bel.iw  .Sloux 
Citv  Considering  modern  requirements  for 
stream  pollution  ;tjid  other  water  tises,  it 
possibly  would  be  necessarv  tn  maintain  con- 
siderably larger  flows  In  that  reach  of  the 
river 

It  Is  stated  in  the  report  that  f>f  the 
13  000.000  acre-feet  of  water  available  for 
diversion  (using  the  record  at  .Sioux  City). 
2.»on(.)00  acre-feet  should  be  deducted  be- 
cause of  scheduling  problems.  seep,\ge  .aid 
evaporation  losses  in  the  reservoirs  on  the 
Niobrara.  In  the  canal,  and  tn  the  jiarticlpat- 
liie  protect,  leaving  a  net  of  10.200.000  acre- 
feet  per  ve.ar  to  supply  the  needs  of  Irrigators 
.ind  for  other  uses  during  .iverage  runoff  con- 
ditions We  believe  these  estimates  of  losses 
.ire  optlml.stlc  It  appears  that  losses  and 
evaporation  on  the  fanal  alone  might 
.iinount  to  atiout  1,000  000  acre-feet  [ler  vear 
Diversion  losses  ,ind  fv.iporatton  :ind  seep- 
age losses  from  the  larce  reservoirs  on  the 
Niobrara  River  and  the  terminal  storaee  res- 
ervoirs would  probably  be  much  higher  but 
of  curse,  ''annot  be  estimated  witho;it  fur- 
ther data  on  the  plan.  For  Instance,  the 
Niobrara  River  rises  In  the  Ssnd  Hills  of 
western  Nebraska,  thus,  there  might  be  .i 
question  roncernlng  the  tightness  of  res- 
ervoirs constructed  In  these  areas,  .and  water 
lost  by  reservoir  ^eep.ige  might  be  \  erv  sub- 
stantial 

The  report  takes  a  most  optimistic  outloc>k 
(jn  the  amount  of  potentl.Lllv  irrieable  land 
that  could  be  irrigated  within  the  area  tra- 
versed by  the  proposed  canal  There  is  a  pos- 
.^lblllty.  however,  even  ^Lssumlng  "here  Is 
13,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  in  the  Ml-.s<'iiri 
River  available  for  diversion,  that  Nebraska 
and  K.uisas  may  have  sufficient  lands  per- 
haps even  within  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
suitable  tor  irrigation  t<:i  use  this  entire 
water  supply.  If  this  irrigation  were  feasible, 
there  would  be  no  justification  for  extending 
the  system  to  Texas,  or  the  .additional  pump- 
ing pfqulred  'o  serve  lands  In  Colorado  mit- 
side  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Further 
studies  that  have  t)een  made  "f  the  water  re- 
quirements of  the  High  Plains  area  of  east- 
ern New  Mexico  and  west  Texas  indicate  there 
Will  be  an  annual  nee<l  for  HMXK)  000  ,icre- 
feet  of  import  water  by  the  year  2020  Even 
If  th"  full  amount  ol  the  diversion  were 
f-ommltted  to  the  High  Plains  are.i  it  would 
fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  projected  re- 
quirements of  that  area  and  .idditlinal  Im- 
ports would  be  necessary  There  cer^alnlv 
would  be  no  lustlficatlon  for  extending  the 
Beck  Plan  Into  -he  Pecos  River  Basin. 

The  report  recognizes  that  regulatory  stor- 
age will  be  needed  .Uong  the  system  to  pro- 
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vide  holdover  storage  capacity  and  meet  the 
.^e.asonal  needs  for  IrrlgaUon.  It  suggests. 
however  that  .'^uch  storage  could  be  de- 
veIoj)ed  .is  part  of  the  participating  project 
.,nd  the  cost  estimate  lor  the  diversion  pro- 
po.-;al  does  not  include  any  allowance  for 
•hose  p.irtlclpatlng  projects.  In  view  of  the 
:arce  innual  variations  m  the  Hows  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  need  for  operation  of 
:he  mam  canal  ;is  nearly  as  practicable  at  full 
,Mpac:ty  on  a  year-round  basis  in  the  interest 
"i  et!irie:u;y  and  economy,  .i  large  .imount  of 
:eeulali>rv  sUirage  cap.iclty  would  be  required 
.t  strategic  locations  ,dcin^  the  canal.  We  be- 
lieve this  storage  capacity  .should  be  con- 
.-.Idercd  ,is  part  of  the  diversion  plan,  and  that 
the  costs,  which  would  Ije  quite  substantial, 
^hould  be  Included  in  the  estimate. 

The  report  also  recognizes  that  a  very  sig- 
nificmt  Item  of  cost  will  Ix-  the  pumping 
oower  required  t«  lift  the  water  some  2,800 
•eet  up  the  Niobrara  River.  Tlie  report  indi- 
cates that  this  would  require  4.000  mw  of 
pumping  capacity  .md  an  annual  enercy  re- 
quirement of  35  billion  kllowatt-hours.  This 
;atter  ncure  Is  derived  by  using  10.200  acre- 
feet  113,000,000  acre-feet  of  diversion  less 
2  800  000  of  system  losses).  80  percent  plant 
cfticlenty  and  no  allowance  for  friction  head. 
Assuming  a  70  percent  plant  efficiency  i  which 
we  believe  would  be  more  aj>proprlate)  and 
uslnc  the  cross  13.000,000  acrc-fect  but  no 
allowance  for  friction  liead.  our  cursorv"  com- 
putations indicate  an  annual  enercy  require- 
ment of  53,000,000,000  kllowatt-hours.  This 
:s  roughlv  0  to  10  'Imps  the  <  stlmated  average 
annual  output  of  the  Mi.s.souri  River  maln- 
.stem  hvdro.system  by  the  vear  2020.  Possibly 
•he  etticlencv  can  be  Improved  io  as  much  as 
KO  percent,  but  water  lo.st  in  transit  ,ilso  has 
to  Ix-  pumped,  and  friction  head  power  re- 
quirements would  be  a  sl^nlficaut  amount 
Even  If  the  water  Is  pumped  around  the  clock 
most  of  the  vear,  we  believe  the  power  de- 
mand would  be  about  POOO  mw.  Since  re- 
\ersible  pump  turbines  are  suagested  for 
possible  iieaklne  i>ower  o7>eratlons.  the  re- 
quired power  for  pumping  fotild  exceed 
12  000  mw 

We  not*  'hat  'he  costs  .shown  on  the  report 
do  not  include  any  assigned  costs  from  the 
Missouri  River  maln-Rtem  storaee  reservoirs. 
To  utilize  the  averaee  flow  available,  the  up- 
.-.tream  reservoir?  would  have  to  control  the 
How  of  the  Missouri  so  that  the  flow  at  the 
diversion  point  would  approach  'he  average 
as  ne.ir  as  practicable.  To  analvze  such  a 
.hanee  from  the  present  mode  of  ojieratlon 
would  require  a  romplete.  coordinated  hydro- 
power  operation  study  of  the  main-stem 
reservoir  svstem  to  fullv  assess  the  effect  on 
existing  ,ind  planned  functions  of  the  Mis- 
,souri  River  Biisln  Project  Depending  upon 
the  results  <>f  the  operation  study  (which 
would  cover  irrigation,  Hood  control,  naviga- 
tion and  power  as  a  minimum  i.  a  revised 
cost  ar.>:>catton  studv  of  the  main-stem  reser- 
voir system  would  be  needed  to  properly  as- 
sign storage  costs  against  the  Beck  Plan. 
These  studies  would  aUso  be  necessary  to  fully 
,..s.sess  the  effect  "f  the  plan  on  the  presently 
,tuthorlzed  functions  and  on  future  develop- 
tnent  plans 

The  report  indicates  there  Is  a  "potential 
gross  head  of  approximately  40  feet  at  the 
proposed  diversion  dam  which  would  be 
1.  cated  between  Gavins  Point  Reservoir  and 
Fort  Randall  Dam  ■  Tliis  Is  not  possible  be- 
cause the  top  of  the  Joint-use  pool  at  Gavins 
Point  of  elevation  1209.  where  as  minimum 
water  surface  at  Ft.  Randall  Is  elevation  1233, 
a  difference  of  only  25  feet  A  40-foot  diver- 
sion dam  diverting  at  elevation  1250  at  the 
location  proposed  also  would  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  Ft.  Randell  Powerplant. 

Financial  feasibility  Is  not  discussed  In  the 
report  Because  of  the  scope  and  complexity 
of  the  plan  and  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  states,  cities,  and  local  entitles  involved. 
Implementation  of  that  plan  would  have  to 
be  as  a  Federal  development.  If  done  under 
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Reclamation  law.  all  costs  assigned  to  irriga- 
tion would  be  fully  reimbursable.  On  the 
basis  of  our  experience  in  the  Great  Plains 
area,  however,  the  Irrigators  on  participating 
projects  in  the  Missouri  Basin  in  Colorado. 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  where  a  general  crop- 
livestock  economy  prevails,  lack  sufficient 
payment  capacity  to  repay  very  much  of  the 
construction  costs  in  addition  to  the  annual 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  most  instances 
the  Irrigators  cannot  pay  any  significant 
amount  of  the  costs  of  construction  other 
tlian  those  costs  for  distribution  and  drainage 
systems,  thus  leaving  nearly  all  of  the  costs 
of  storage  and  conveyance  for  repayment  by 
surplus  power  revenues,  .since  the  costs  of  the 
Irrigation  distribution  and  drainage  systems 
are  not  Included  in  the  estimates  presented 
In  the  report,  the  prospective  Irrigators,  after 
con.structing  their  own  distribution  works, 
would  have  practically  no  capacity  to  repay 
any  appreciable  amount  <  f  the  costs  of  the 
main  diversion  and  conveynnce  system.  A 
large  sxibsidy  would  be  reciulrcd  from  some 
^  ourco. 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  us  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  diverting 
water  from  the  Mlssis,slppl  River  System  into 
the  High  Plains  area  (f  New  Mexico  Texas, 
and  Oklahoma,  Tiiat  area  has  been  assigned 
a  priority  because  its  highly  :ieveloped  ir- 
rigated agriculture  is  based  on  ground -water 
pumping.  Ground-water  levels  have  been 
declining  steadily  and  large  imports  vill  be 
a  necessity  In  the  near  future  just  to  main- 
tain the  existing  economy.  In  formtilatlng 
our  planning  jirogrnm.  we  took  Into  con- 
sideration the  posslbilitv  of  a  diversion  Irom 
the  Missouri  River.  Becau.sc  there  is  insuf- 
ficient water  in  the  Missouri  River  to  meet 
the  foreseeable  needs  of  the  High  Plains  area, 
liowever,  our  studies  have  been  directed  pri- 
marily toward  diversions  froin  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  where,  with  regulatory  storage 
in  the  diversion  plan,  we  Ijelieve  there  is 
ample  water.  We  hope  to  cumplete  a  recon- 
naissance report  on  otir  studies  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  vear  1972,  This  investigation  should 
give  us  valuable  experience  in  the  planning 
and  design  of  large-scale,  interstate  diver- 
sion protects  r.nd  permit  us  lo  make  a  in.rc 
meaningful  and  constructive  appraisal  (.jf 
the  Beck  Plan, 

In  conclusion,  we  appreciate  the  <  pportu- 
nlty  to  review  your  proposal,  and  we  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  the  Nation's 
serious  water  supply  problems. 

We  have  received  requests  irom  Congress- 
men Thomas  B,  Curtis,  Frank  E,  Evans,  and 
E,  S.  Johnny  Walker  for  our  appraisal  of  the 
Beck  Plan  so  we  are  forwarding  a  ropy  r.f  this 
letter  to  them  for  their  information 
Slncerelv  votirs, 

G.  G,  .Stamm 
Acting  Commi'ifionrr. 
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mittce.  He  is  highly  informed  and  a  fair 
writer.  But  what  I  like  best  about  Mr. 
Kluttz  IS  his  followthrough  on  news 
stories. 

A  previous  column  had  named  me  as 
the  author  of  a  riot  bill.  Mr.  Kluttz 
found  out  that  1  was  not  only  not  the 
author  of  tlie  bill  but  the  author  of  an 
ariinini.strative  bill  lo  which  the  antiriot 
amendment  was  added,  and  was.  in  fact, 
opposed  to  the  antiriot  amendment 

That  is  the  best  kind  of  loiirnalism 
Jerry  is  a  thorough  reporter  He  is  a  ftood 
roiKirtcr.  and  I  like  to  ihink  of  him  as  a 
friend.  He  .sets  a  higli  standard  in  the 
Washincton  i)ro.ss  corps,  which  includes 
tlie  linest  newsmen  in  the  country.  I 
would  like  lo  thank  Jerry,  his  jjartner 
Mike  Causey,  and  the  Washitipton  Post 
for  tlieir  coveraue  (4  our  hearings  and 
iho  work  of  the  Po.st  Office  and  Civil 
.Service  Committee. 

I   submit   an   ("xainple  of  Mr.   Kluttz' 

work,  a  Federal  diary  column  dated  May 

4     1968: 

Tuf    FTdfrai    Diary 

I  Hy    .Jerry    Klutt?-! 

Protest:  Rep.  Robert  Nix  iD-Pa  i  yesterday 
denounced  the  antiriot  bill  as  approved  bv 
•.he  House  P'>st  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee as  ■■a  hasty.  i)anlckv  and  mcrcdiijle 
action." 

The  liiih  Negro  member  of  the  Committee 
is  embarrassed  because  his  name  .ii)r)ears  "U 
the  meastire  to  deny  Federal  or  District  jobs 
iuT  five  years  to  persons  convicted  m  (■onne<"- 
tion  with  riots. 

Nix  said  his  colleagues  acted  without 
giving  the  proposal  adequate  study.  He  sug- 
ge.st^'d  any  jjunishment  of  rioters  be  left  to 
the  <ourts  He  thought  the  denial  of  Govern- 
ment employment  for  live  vears  was  I'lO 
.severe  a  ijciialty  for  a  misdemeanor  that 
could  carry  onlv  a  S25  line  in  a  court 

Nix's  name  appears  on  the  legislation  be- 
cause (jf  what  his  office  says  is  "a  peculiar 
legislative  situation."  Tlie  bill  he  introchiced 
was  a  rotitine  measure  sotight  by  tlie  Post 
Office  Departinci.t 

Tlie  lull  Comtriittee  used  it  in  its  closed 
session  'Hiursday  tf>  superimpose  the  anti- 
riot language  to  it.  and  aiinounr-ed  the  Com- 
mittee was  un.uumous  for  it. 

Nix  had  accompaiiied  Vice  President 
Hubert  H,  Humplircy  to  his  home  city  of 
Philadelphia,  .iiid  lie  did  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  lull  Committee  He  took  out  alter 
his  colleagues  when  lie  retiitned  liere  .aid 
found    lUt  what  had  happened  t-rj  his  l}ill 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  'DEAD"  BILL. 
H.R.  5710 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    I'ENNSYLV,<NI,\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil  service 
columnist,  Jerry  Kluttz.  on  Saturday, 
May  4,  wrote  a  colimin  on  my  position 
in  regard  to  the  antiriot  amendment 
which  was  tacked  on  to  the  postal  pay- 
roll bill,  a  bookkeeping  measure.  This 
column  was  one  which  I  appreciate  very 
much. 

I  have  come  to  know  Jerry  Kluttz  and 
his  work  during  my  service  on  the  com- 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6.  1968 

Mr,  DANIELS,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  year  I  have  been  deUiEod  v.ith 
letters  urping  me  lo  uj^pose  H.R,  5710, 
the  oriprinal  administration  draft  .-social 
security  bill  which  was  later  superseded 
by  HJl.  12080. 

The  lettenvriters  all  appear  lo  be  In- 
spired by  a  single  .source,  an  unsigned 
flyer  alleging  that  this  bill,  which  will 
transfer  social  security  funds  into  wel- 
fare programs.  The  flyer  also  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  bill— which  never  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee — has  been  ap- 
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proved  by  the  House  and  Is  pending  In 

the  Senate 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  written  letters  to 
the  editors  of  the  da;lv  newspapers  in  my 
district  Almost  all  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  14th  District  of  New  Jersey,  dailies 
and  weeklies,  have  had  stories  debunkuiK 
tills  bl/arre  campaign  asainst  a  provi- 
sion which  newv  existed  m  H  H    5710 

The  very  able  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  our  .:.)od.  friend, 
WiLBfR  Mills  sent  ine  a  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  IS  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  settintt  out  in  chapter  and 
verse  tfie  tacts  behind  tlie  S xrial  Secu- 
rity Act  I  have  forwarded  copies  of  his 
letter  to  hundreds  of  constituents.  Yet, 
the  letters  keep  cominK 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
May  5,  1968.  tiiere  is  a  most  interesting 
article  by  John  D.  Morris  on  this  strange 
cainpaun.  which  I  think  all  Members 
wn  )  ire  recei.ing  letters  on  H.R  5710 
i)Uk;hi  to  lead 

I  include  Mr  Morns'  .irtlcle  in  the 
Record,   following  Mr    Mills'  letter 

Mr.  Mills"  letter  follows. 

Dr*R  Mr  Daniels  This  la  in  reply  to  your 
recent  mqiiirv  ccncernlni?  iin  article  which 
upppLired  in  une  .-f  vour  local  papers  relfttln? 
tu  H  R  .="710  and  ?tatln5  that  this  legislation 
wouici  pmvuie  a  ■  necHi  teif '  lor  the  payment 
of  soolal  securltv  benetiu  ' 

.\s  vou  know.  HR.  5710.  which  was  Intro- 
aiiceU  p.irly  in  1967.  contained  the  Admin- 
istrations proposed  amendments  to  the  So- 
.lal  Seoitrltv  Act  Hearings  v.'ere  held  on  this 
!ei?lslall(in  la-st  M.irch  and  April  Subse- 
quentlv.  iiowever.  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  .xlean.^  reported  uut  a  clean  bill.  HR 
12080.  which  was  approved  on  Febrtnirv  2. 
:068.  as  Pribllc  Liiw  ;>0  248.  'he  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  ■  f  1967'  Consequently, 
the  orlRinal  Administration  1>111  HR  5710. 
can  now  be  considered  ;»  a  dead  bill  since  It 
was  superseded  by  the  bill  that  was  enacted 
into  law 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  allegations  you 
have  received  are  a  complet?  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  There  Is  no 
provision  II.  HR  12080  iv.t  whs  there  iny 
provision  in  H  R  ,^710.  which  would  have  the 
orTecU  described  In  the  article.  Taxes  will 
stlU  be  collected  and  benefits  will  still  be 
based  on  wa^es  earned  In  covered  employ- 
ment, and  wcrlcers  will  be  entitled  to  these 
benefits  ,xs  a  matter  t'f  right"  In  other 
words.  HR  12080  PL  90-248 1 ,  Instead  of 
reversing,  preserves  the  concept  of  a  wage- 
related  svstem 

.\s  a  complement  to  the  Social  Security 
Insurance  System,  iis  you  know,  we  do  have 
the  public  as.'lstance  programs  which  the 
Federal  Government  helps  the  states  maln- 
•am  under  a  matching  formula,  under  which 
both  Federal  and  state  iunds  .are  used  to 
malce  public  ,isslstance  payments  This  sys- 
tem luis  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
iKised  on  a  needs  test  \mder  HR    12080 

I  think  It  is  obvious  that  no  admini.stra- 
tlon  would  prop :>se  nor  would  Congress  enact 
any   iuch   proposal   as   the  "ne   described   by 
the  article  to  which  you  refer 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLBCR  D   Mills. 
■'  Chairman 

'Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  5,  19*^81 
CiRci'LAR   Attacks   Bill  on   Benefits— False 

.\ccfsATioN    OF    Social    Secirity     Death 

Fought 

Bv  John  D    Morris) 

Washington,  May  4.— For  nearly  a  vear. 
members  of  Congress  have  been  trying  to 
convince   disturbed   constituents   that   there 
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Is  no  truth  la  an  iinonvnious  circular  att.ick- 
ing  House  Bill  6710 

The  circular,  contending  that  the  bill  would 
lefctroy  the  Social  .Security  Act  first  began 
;,howlng  up  l.i»t  May  on  the  bulletin  boards 
uf  factories  and   oIB 'Oh  around   the  country. 

it  prompted  a  hravy  flow  uf  pohtcurds  let- 
ler<  i^Iegranis  and  telephone  calls  to  Rep- 
r/senlatl.es  -iiid  Sen.itors  Irum  worried  con- 
>titiientg  Despite  the  combined  efforts  of 
vSglAlat<:'rs  and  the  So<-lal  .security  Adminis- 
tration to  reftite  the  ctinrge  many  Congres- 
sional ottlces  are  still  receiving  such  com- 
munications 

The  one-piige  clrcul  ir  points  out,  truth- 
iiiliv  that  Sotlal  securltv  retirement  bene- 
nts  .ire  fixed  bv  law  .ind  that  the  -social 
Security  .^dmlnlslrallon  has  no  discre- 
tionary p»iwer8  to  liter  the  amount."  How- 
ever.   It   adds; 

There  Is  a  bill  before  Congress  that  would 
destroy  the  iioclal  Security  Act  and  chan- 
nel the  money  you  h.ive  paid,  and  will  In 
the  ruture.  into  welfate  programs  with  the 
.iclinliilstral«)r  empowered  lo  determine  what 
retirement  benefit,  if  .iiiv.  you  would  re- 
.  cue,  based  on  Ids  determination  of  your 
need. 

"If.  In  his  (ipinion.  you  did  not  ne«d  It. 
he  could  reduce  the  amount  or  deny  you 
entirely." 

The  circular  says  "only  a  flood  of  mall  from 
all  over  the  country  will  stop  this  >  utrlsht 
steal  "  It  :-uiKe«ta  "letters  and  rards  written 
m  l.mghand.  signed  with  your  name  and 
addrese,"  :is  the  most  effective. 

It  then  gives  the  i.ames  i-f  Represen*atives 
and  Senators  from  the  state  in  wh;ch  each 
.  ircular  is  distributed 

Actuallv,  House  Bill  ,i7I0  was  the  original 
version  of  the  Johnson  .Xdminlstratlon's  bill 
f  .r  an  across-the-board  increase  in  Old  Age. 
-Survivors  and  Disability  benefits  and  various 
'->ther  chanijes  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  measure  was  revised  e.xtenslvely  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
even  chant»ed  Ito  number  to  12080  Neither 
the  original  version  nor  the  final  t«xt  signed 
by  President  Johnson  last  Jan  2  called  for 
alteration  of  the  laws  basic  principles,  as 
charged  by  the  anonymous  clrcul, ir 

Under  the  hnal  version,  as  under  House 
BUI  c>710.  a  worker's  right  to  benefits  and  the 
;iir.ount  of  his  benefits  continue  to  be  based 
on  !iLs  record  of  work  under  Social  Security. 
Benefits  :iTe  still  paid  -is  a  matter  of  earned 
right  without  any  test  of  need 

At  one  point  last  June,  so  many  Inquiries 
were  received  from  other  members  of  Con- 
gress by  Hepreeentatlve  Wilbur  D  Mills  of 
.\rkaJis-«.  chairman  i.>f  the  Ways  and  Means 
Cotiunitlee.  that  he  drafted  a  form  letter  to 
assure  prompt  replies 

In  it,  he  characterized  charges  In  the  cir- 
cular as  "a  complete  misrepresentation"  c)f 
the  bill's  provisions. 

"I  think  It  Is  obvious."  he  added,  "that  no 
.\dmlnistraUon  would  propose  nor  would  the 
Congress  enact  -uiy  such  proposal  " 


Mcij/  i;,  1!h;,s 


ONE  POWER  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE 
ATOM— TVEE  INCITEMENT  TO  RIOT 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALIFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  wish  to  insert  the  Eco- 
nomic Council  Letter  for  May  1.  1968  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  ;n  the 
Record  I  feel  that  this  report  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress. 


One  Powrra  Mightier  Ihan  the  Atom — 
TVEE  Incitement  to  Riot 
What's  in  a  name?  Wei:  a  very  great  cle,il 
Especially  if  you  are  seeking  a  name  for  the 
race  riots  of  early  April  1968  From  where  we 
fit.  we  incline  toward  calling  them  The 
TVEE  R.%ce  Riots  of  April.  1968"  i  At  the 
time  of  wr'.tliig.  April  26  Is  still  ahead  ) 

Some  tell  vis  they  should  be  called  'The 
Democrat-Communist  Race  Riots  "  Others 
say  that  if  vou  want  to  be  realistic  thev 
should  be  called  The  Kennedy-Johii'-'U 
Race  Riots  "  Others  object  that  the  foregoing 
leave  out  the  big  money  which  financed  the 
hell-ralslng  behind  the  scenes — like  Bobby. 
Reuther.  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Field 
Foundation,  the  rich  neurotics  of  New  Yurk 
Pittsburgh,  and   Chicago    et  al. 

Anyway,  we  have  never  -een  TV.  radio 
and  the  press  go  to  such  extremes  to  Incite 
people  to  riot,  to  foment  hate  and  envy,  and 
to  promote  lixJtlng  and  burning.  Few  trlclcs 
were  ml.'^sed  bv  moBt  nf  these  •utflt-';  tn 
inflame  passions  and  undermine  l.iw  and 
i>rder  From  a  responsibility  st.itidpolnt.  It 
was  mostly  on  the  level  if  the  ment.il  :ige 
of  12  When  will  the  press  grow  up"*  We 
don't  know  It  has  made  no  progress  \n  the 
past  generation. 

Us  tx)  bad  that  tha^e  whose  property  vv-i-s 
destroyed  can't  sue  CBS.  NBC.  ;ind  .\BC.  as 
well  i'.s  -some  uf  the  radio  outfits,  l-mted 
newspapers,  .ind  neurotic  commentators  ;ind 
columnists  Perhaps  a  new  leg.il  flocirlne 
cin  be  conjured  up  by  neurotic  lawyers  Ir  im 
Harvard  that  will  malte  It  possible  If  .so.  we 
think  it  could  be  called  "The  MA-12  Riot 
Doctrine," 

a  trial  run? 
Another  basic  question  follows  close  upon 
■hat  if  name.  Did  the  number  one  power 
-structure  play  its  ace  of  spades?  Without 
suggesting  that  they  shot  King  (.r  Kennedv. 
It  remains  true  that  an  assassination  was 
used  to  set  up  a  inartvr  and  for  mass  Intim- 
idation. The  whole  thing  !,ad  the  char  ic- 
terlEtlcs  of  a  trial  run.  It  was  as  though  all 
TV  and  radio  networks  and  .i  l.irge  part  of 
the  press  were  plugged  iti  to  the  •  ime  nau- 
seating repetition  of  the  same  hate-  and 
envy-fomenting  lies  Obviously,  there  was 
no  intent  to  reveal  or  demonstrate  monop- 
olistic control  from  a  central  point,  but 
what  more  could  be  done  to  flaunt  it  In 
the  f.ice  c">f  every  citizen'^ 

Martin  Luther  King  is  rep<irtcd  to  have 
once  told  a  newsman  that  the  mass  media 
were  responsible  for  the  success  ('f  the  mili- 
tant Negroes;  that  H  Rap  Brown  and  Stoke- 
ly  Carmichael  would  not  have  liad  any  fol- 
lowing without  T\'  On  TV  recently,  another 
national  leader  of  the  Negroes  said  that  T^' 
and  the  press  were  Inciting  the  Negroes  He 
pointed  out  that  at  many  press  conferences, 
there  would  be  something  like  '  >,  few  Ne- 
groes and  an  enormous  number  of  white 
press  representatives"  Almost  every  TV. 
radio,  columnist,  commentator,  political 
prostitute,  minority  racketeer,  liberal,  sob 
sister,  neurotic,  et  al  .  was  wired  to  the  same 
propaganda  coaxial  line  at  the  same  time, 
following  the  assassination  It  was  a  terrific 
and  an  unprecedented  .--now  Job.  The  real 
um  was  to  produce  a  mass  guilt  complex.  It 
looked  very  professional.  If  you  know  which 
outfit  ran  It  from  behind  the  scences.  please 
let  us  know  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  out 

Just  think  of  the  Implications  for  the  fu- 
ture fif  such  a  brazen  demonstration.  One 
is  that  the  number  one  power  structure  now 
thinks  it  has  such  complete  discipline  In 
the  thought-control  system  that  it  can  sim- 
plify the  proce-ss  of  extending  its  domina- 
tion itt  the  country  by  means  of  t'nt  next 
national  election  All  It  has  to  do  Is  to  stam- 
pede ;na-ss  opinion  again.  The  behind-the 
scenes  boys  will  not  have  to  put  out  several 
hundred  million  dollars  for  the  pros  In  or- 
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der  to  manipulate  the  political  parties.  It 
would  be  an  automated  election — sub- 
liminal projection  on  one  frequency,  over 
the  heads  of  the  poUtlcos,  to  heat  up  the 
prejudices  of  the  half-educated  product  of 
degenerative  education. 

only  a  few  politicians  will  be  needed. 
These'few  will  serve  like  puppeU  on  strings. 
Win  there  be  unemployment  relief  for  poU- 
-cluns?  A  lot  of  them  will  be  out  of  the 
^•ravv  And  the  people — all  confornalsts,  sub- 
lectively  conditioned  k  la  Pavlov— Just  ro- 
bots 

CIVIL    RIOTS 

Coupled  with  TVEE  Incitement  on  a  na- 

•  ion-wide  scale,  of  course,  were  the  riots 
•lemselves    No  matter  what  the  Intent  may 

.ave  been,  the  whole  thing  served  as  a 
•••lal  run.  These  TVEE  race  riots  were  pulled 
,  tf  in  more  than  125  cities.  It  was  as  though 
.1  button  had  been  pushed  In  New  York.  The 
r;ot.s  could  not  have  been  spontaneous.  They 
aid  not  lust  happen  They  had  to  be  caused 
irom  a  central  jilace  They  also  had  to  be 
prepared  It  took  two  .  r  three  years  for  the 
•^reparations     V.e    were    warned    repeatedly 

•  'lat  a  well-organized  program  to  train  loot- 
,rs  and  burners  had  been  developed  and 
,  arrled  out  In  Cuba  It  cillcd  for  provok- 
uig  guerrtlla  warfare  in  the  streets  of  our 
,  itles  Its  inspiration  and  financing  are  re- 
iiorted  to  have  come  from  both  Moscow  and 
China,  as  well  as  from  New  York.  Bobby, 
Hcuther,  et  al. 

\cc(  rding  to  press  reports,  there  l.as  been 
I  I  iirly  iree  How  of  ir.ilnees  between  the 
rnicd"  States  .nd  Cuba.  In  pr^p  iratlon  for 
what  ultimute'.v  happened  and  is  \et  to  hap- 
pen This  free  flow  was  possible,  bec.-.u.se  of 
betraval  and  -sabonfie  of  the  interests  ol  the 
country  by  the  St.it"  IXpurtment  According 
■o  the  press  reportr,  allowance  was  made  so 
that  these  .haricters  i  the  tr.iinees  lor  civil 
riots »  could  come  into  the  United  States  or 
back  into  the  U.S.A.  In  some  other  guise,  a 
■  ertain  number  could  be  adnutt.-d  daily, 
weeklv.  or  monthly  :ilone  with  refugees  from 
C.isiroism.  How  many  m  mbers  of  this  privi- 
■pged  v.r.-cking  crew  were  i.dmitted  v^-ithout 
(uiestion  and  perhaps  with  no  records  taken? 
Were  '  hev  carefully  planted  in  cities 
•hroughout  the  United  State-s?  Did  they 
touch  things  <.fT  on  signr.I  f-om  New  Y'ork? 
Who  phones  to  Carmichael  m  Washington 
from  New  York  and  Cuba  and  tells  him  what 
'o  do  next'  Whv  were  the  warnings  of  such 
po'sibiluies.  which  have  been  given  repeat- 
edly. Ignored  almost  everywhere?  Why  didn't 
any  one  in  authority  want  to  hsten? 

A    WARNING    FROM     VBROAO 

Observers  at  a  distance  sometimes  know- 
more  ,ibout  what  is  in  the  works  than  those 
immediately  on  the  scene.  Repeatedly,  that 
■,erv  excellent  IntrHigence  D:gest.  published 
lu  I  ondon.  has  warned  about  what  was  go- 
ing lo  happen  bv  way  of  civil  insurrection 
within  the  United  States.  For  over  n  year  it 
iias  been  issuing  warnings  such  as  the  one 
earlv  this  year,  as  follows; 

■•\Ve  forecast  that  the  worst  of  the  racial 
.-triie  in  America  is  siiU  to  come.  Contrary 
t)  otlicial  reports  we  say  that  it  Is  wholly 
organised  from  a  secret  Government  Depart- 
ment in  Moscow  and  the  Intention  Is  utterly 
to  undermine  the  whole  American  economy 
and  split  American  society  into  hostile  fac- 
tions." 

•Lin;  BEFonE  rp.OPFRTv" 

What  had  the  ellect  of  loi  open  invitiition 
to  looting  and  burning  spread  over  the  coun- 
try from  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  was 
the  life-before-property  doctrine  with  which 
the  Department  has  been  spraying  local  po- 
lice for  months.  Could  it  be  a  part  of  the 
plan  above  referred  to— run  from  a  depart- 
ment in  Moscow?  It  looked  like  the  product 
of  neurotic  lawyers  of  the  Harvard  persua- 
sion. As  usual.  It  was  a  slick  Job  of  rationaliz- 
ing BOft-headed  tactics  to  give  the  appear- 
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ance  of  opposing  something,  while  having  the 
effect  of  inducing  and  Inciting  it. 

The  headline  on  an  article  describing  this 
Department  of  Justice  line.  In  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  (April  14),  fell  jast  a  little 
bit  short  of  an  insult  to  Intelligence.  It  read: 
"Restraint  in  Riot  Control  Result  of  Long 
Planning."  It  then  presented  several  columns 
about  the  way  In  which  "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  evolved  a  new  and  humanl- 
tartan'  plan  for  the  control  of  disorders  with 
minimum  violence.  The  new  concept,  planned 
in  secrecy  and  great  detail  tor  rioting 
expected  later  this  summer,  places  life  above 
property  in  the  suppression  of  looting  and 
burning  and  t'lus  accepts  property  loss  to 
avoid  killing."  (Italics  ours.) 

•Reslralnt  in  Riot  Control,"  my  eye!  U.S. 
News  <fc  World  Report  for  April  22,  suirts  its 
story  on  "Law  and  Order  In  the  Nation's 
Capitol,"  as  follows: 

"Firemen,  guarded  by  police  and  Army 
troops,  worked  around  the  clock  to  combat 
the  711  fires  set  by  the  rioters.   .  .   . 

•The  hastily  mobilized  15.000  regular 
troops  and  National  Guitrdsmen  were  told  to 
keep  their  rifles  unloaded  often  m  the  e.irly 
hours,  outnumbered  police  simply  stood  by  — 
under   orders -watching   the  arson   ..nd   pil- 

l.tge.  .  .  . 

•As  violence  simmered  down.  Washington 
residents  and  visiu>rs  were  shocked  Ijy  the 
extent  of  the  damage  Property  :<)ss  was 
estimated  at  $15  million.  Kal.ihMes  number 
oeven— two  of  them  Negroes,  burned  to  deaUi 
in  buildings  set  afire  by  the  mobs" 

According  to  returns; 

125  cities  in  29   St.ites  and   DC.   were  hit 

At  least  39  persons  killed. 

More  than  3.500  injured. 

More  than  20.000  arrested. 

More  than  2,600  fires  set. 

More  than  $100  million  in  property  los.ses. 

More  than  68,000  troops  used. 

During  a  day  in  Washington  a  week  l,itcr 
we  picked  up  a  few  items,  as  follows; 

At  the  outset,  the  poUce  were  ordered  not 
to  interfere  with  the  looting  and  burning. 

It  was  more  than  17  hours  after  the  hell- 
raising  started  before  the  author-V.c;  took 
even  half-hearted  action  acainst  i: 

There  was  one  Nejro  couple.  10-.^  ear 
residents  in  their  block,  who  said  they  were 
warned  10  hours  in  advance  that  their  place 
was  to  be  burned.  They  couldn't  believe  It, 
Then  four  hours  in  advance,  police  came 
around  and  warned  them.  They  then  de- 
cided they  had  better  do  something.  They 
took  a  few  things  and  '.vent  off.  When  they 
returned  after  the  battle,  sure  enough,  their 
block  as  well  as  their  residence  had  been 
burned. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  carefully 
leaked  rumors  that  the  Moscow  plan  was  to 
put  this  show  on  in  Washington  to  give  the 
world  another  demonstration  of  communist 
power.  Of  course,  there  had  to  be  plenty  of 
hugger-muggerv  in  the  Palace  Guard  to  stage 
such  use  by  the  enemy  of  the  White  House. 
State.  Just'ice,  Treasury,  .ind  other  dens  of 
degeneration. 

THE    KERNER    KUTTERS 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders is  another  ominous  feature  in  the 
p'cture.  It  made  a  big  contribution  toward 
•he  looting,  wrecking,  and  burning.  It  seemed 
to  be  keyed  to  "A  Racial  Program  for  the 
:Oth  Century"  which,  according  to  a  report 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  was  put  forward 
m  1012  by  a  communist  theoretician  named 
Israel  Cohen.  In  it,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared : 

"We  must  realize  that  our  Party's  most 
powerful  weapon  Is  racial  tension.  By  pound- 
ing into  the  consciousness  of  the  dark  races 
that  for  centuries  they  have  been  oppressed 
by  the  Whites,  we  can  mold  them  to  the 
program  of  the  Communist  Party  The  terms 
■colonialism'  and  'Imperialism'  must  be  fea- 
tured in  our  propaganda.  In  America  we  will 
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.um  lur  a  subtle  victory  While  Infiaming  the 
Negro  minority  against  the  Whites,  we  will 
endeavour  to  instill  in  the  Whites  a  guilt 
complex  for  their  exploitation  of  the  Negroes. 
We  Will  aid  the  Negroes  to  rise  to  prominence 
in  every  walk  of  life,  in  the  professions  and 
ill  the  world  of  sports  and  entertainment. 
With  this  prestige,  the  Negroes  will  be  able 
to  intermarry  with  the  Whites  and  begin  a 
process  which  will  deliver  AJiienca  to  our 
cause," 

Of  course,  the  Kerner  Report  (written  by 
Crlnsburg)  makes  another  ImporUint  contri- 
bution toward  the  Kennedy  program  to  get 
rid  of  nationalism  in  the  United  States.  It 
provides  the  venal  'I'V,  radio,  and  press  with 
plenty  of  incendiary  raw  material  which 
serves  well  the  line  of  the  "Government  De- 
partment in  Moscow"  and  the  doctrine  of 
Israel  Cohen 

For  anyone  to  allow  his  name  ut  be  signed 
to  such  a  repwrt,  with  such  brazen  disregard 
of  its  roots  and  true  nature.  leprcsiiiL.--  .i  re- 
■.  olting  l.etray.il  of  trast.  To  encourage  -Nr- 
i:r  )es  toward  limitU-ss  aspirations  and  the  oe- 
lief  that  these  might  be  realized  overnlu'ht. 
i-epre-sents  cruel  and  viciou.s  sabotage  T'or  po- 
litical prostitutes  to  put  on  the  travesty  of 
passing  1,1  ws  which  really  are  l.oUow  and 
empty,  is  an  Insult  Ui  every  iiiinonty  ;is  well 
-LS  lo  the  majority.  To  encAjur.igc  ilie  l>e!u-I 
that  there  is  any  short  cut  to  an  inipro\ed 
statu.5  for  ten  or  fifteen  million  jjcople.  iias 
the  effect  of  collaborat.on  with  communi.sni. 

WORLD    (,0VKUNMr.NT    UliF-R    Al.LfS 

Althou';h  the  forozoing  ought  to  he  .suffi- 
cient for  the  moment,  many  ,Tsk  whether  sucn 
hocus-ix>cus  docs  not  have  a  l.irger  sij^nili- 
cance  What  :ibout  i'.  in  relation  to  t!:P 
broader  framework  of  what  ::j  :i..ppe!iinL' 
,,rouna  the  plobe? 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  is  rep.,rted  l  )  have 
,-aid  al  Spnngneld,  lUinol,'^,  J,inu;iry  16  18.'58. 
may  be  helpful  m  relating  the  moment  .uid 
the"  United  StaU-.-,  to  j,'lobai  chao.-    It  loUows: 

I'RECONCEBT 

We  I  aiinot  -ibsolutely  knov.-  tliat  all  o.' 
lhe.~,e  exact  -idaptaiions  are  the  result  ci  jire- 
coiicert  But  v  hen  we  see  a'lot  ol  framed  t.m- 
bers.  dillcrent  porl.ons  of  which  we  Know 
liavp  been  rotten  out  at  different  tunes  and 
places  i)v  o.ffei-ent  workmen  -.Stephen. 
Franklin,  Roger  ->nd  James,  lor  iniiiance, — 
and  vvp  see  i  hese  timbers  joined  together. 
and  see  they  exactly  make  the  frame  o!  a 
house  or  mill  all  tiie  tenons  and  mortises 
exactlv  htting.  and  nil  the  lenglh,s  and  pro- 
portions of  the  different  pieces  exactly 
•idapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a 
piece  t  io  many  or  t^)0  lew,  not  i-mittnig  even 
scaffoldinc — r)r,  if  a  single  piece  b°  Licking, 
we  ^ee  the  place  :n  the  frame  <-xactly  fitted 
and  prepared  yet  to  bring  such  a  piece  in— in 
such  a  case  we  find  it  iinpcs-ilile  not  to  be- 
lieve that  .Stephen  ;;nd  Franklin  ,'nd  Ro^er 
and  James  all  understood  one  another  from 
the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  com- 
mon plan  or  draft  drawn  up  before  the  first 
blow  was  struck." 

Obviou5-lv,  a  limited  few  are  running  the 
world.  Whr-t  is  happening  is  according  'o 
plan.  For  present  purposes,  let  us  call  this 
croup  the  World  Government  Gang.  If  we  go 
back  to  about  1916,  when  their  racket  was 
launched,  we  cin  see  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose has  been  to  get  rid  of  nationalism  In 
every  country.  Only  by  getting  nationalism 
out  of  the  w.TV  is  It  possible  to  set  tip  the 
kind  of  structure  they  want  for  Worid  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  good  Job  of  getting  r.d  of  nationalism 
was  put  over  on  most  countries  in  the  world. 
First  thev  got  nd  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Advance  agents  had  been  at  work  on  it  for 
manv  years.  Millions  and  millions  -Acre 
poured  out  from  New  Y'ork  to  do  it.  Then 
the  German  Empire.  The  French  Empire  was 
liquidated  and.  after  several  reincarnations, 
It  now  wobbles  along  as  another  receivership. 
The   satellites   of    .Russia   were   put    through 
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the  wringer,  one  by  one.  and  .%re  now  Just 
receiverships  Chlriii  viltlmately  .vaa  deijen- 
er.iled  iind  dl.--lnte(frHied  India  was  converted 
into  ,1  Jelly-like  mess  >f  chiifw  Afrlci  was 
torn  iisunder  and  heuded  r>,\i  k  -..ward  annl- 
ballsm  Ldtln  America  wits  niied  with  can- 
cer, country  after  country  ..nd  remains  but 
another  ci>nulomerntlon  .if  receiverships  And 
so  It  hiis  gone  on  in  oimtrv-  nfter  country 
and  eepeclally  since  1933  Quite  .i  wrecking 
Job  on  any  bAsls  Not  toti  difficult  If  you  can 
c.introl  the  currency  of  fifty  or  inore  na- 
tions 

Howe\er  :n  larrylng  out  their  global  wreck- 
ing program  there  was  one  c;vse  where  thev 
ran  into  ditflculties  which  caused  great  de- 
lay It  was  the  United  States  Things  did 
nut  go  well  for  the  wreck-Ts  in  this  country 
Something  ii.ul  to  be  done  about  It.  Evi- 
dently -omethuig  was  done 

It  appears  to  have  iccelerated  with  the 
iidvent  of  the  Kcnnedv.s  According  to  various 
reports,  .irnuigenients  were  made,  between 
the  time  Mavor  Daley  is  said  to  have  stolen 
the  election  for  Kennedv  and  Kennedys  ;n- 
srtallatlon  m  olBce  to  iccelerate  what  be- 
came a  program  for  undermining  and  de- 
generatlnL,-  nationalism  m  the  United  States 
from  vlthm  Whether  It  be  called  the  Demo- 
i-r«t's  Pr*>gnun  for  US  Surrender  to  Soviet 
CtMnmiuMsm  or  the  Kennedv  Program  for 
U  -S  Surrender  to  Soviet  Convmunism,  makes 
at  tie  dltference 

All  you  have  to  tlo  Is  to  make  an  Item-by- 
Uem  list  of  the  measures  taken  Together 
they  constitute  a  corrprehensive  plan  to 
undermine  and  degt-nerate  the  United  States 
irom   wuhin    We   nave  repr>rted  them  often 

Recfiit^v  '11  c  uinection  with  lils  Ulsa\owal 
of  Intent  to  run  again  tor  President,  Johnson 
Is  fjuoted  by  Drew  Pearson  as  having  said  to 
his  cabinet 

"I  regarded  this  i  Kennedy-Johnson 
pard'iersliip  I  lived  up  to  mv  share  of  the  ob- 
llgatkin  I  kept  on  all  his  people  I  acted  .is 
If  John  F  Keiiiietly  w.'is  .'Ittliig  here  watch- 
ing us.  and  I  'hlnk  that  If  he  Is  looking 
down  '^n  us.  he  would  s.iy  that  I  earned  out 
every  one  ot  his  programs  and  did  pretty 
well  until  Bobby  broj^e  it  up  " 

YOtT    MIGHT — 

With  the  Supreme  court  at  least  90  per- 
cent under  the  control  oi  the  denattonatlzers. 
the  Executu.'  Branch  .ibciut  HO  percent,  .md 
the  Congress  .ibout  60  percent,  vou  will  have 
to  do  something  extraordinary 

We  think  there  is  .•^till  enough  strength 
in  the  House  to  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
If  the  necessary  leHdership  la  given 

.\  nucleus  of  governors  ought  to  be  orga- 
iilzed  to  put  together  a  pl.ui  to  protect  their 
respective  St.ites  irom  .i  take-over  by  the  de- 
natitinalizers.  using  the  Federal  Government. 

Individuals  should  wake  up  and  grasp  the 
opportunities  all  around  to  get  rid  of  the 
robur  -senators  and  cougreBsraen  who  have 
been  voting  right  along  to  dismantle  the 
United  States  from  within  There  should  be 
a  big  !iousecleanlng  ;n  November 

It  IS  stiU  necessary  -o  .idmimster  a  strong 
cathartic  in  the  form  oi  a  S25-50  billion  cut 
In  government  expenditures  A  tax  increase 
now  wimld  have  the  ■<ame  e.^ect  as  pouring 
gasoline  on  raging  tlames  of  inflation  It 
would  denationalize,  all  right! 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  T\'  and 
the  M.A  IJ  boys  who  run  It  They  are  hell 
bent  (or  suicide  The  bellwether  seems  to  be 
CBS 

If  the  United  States  races  its  worst  hnan- 
clal  crisis  since  1931."  note  that  the  crazy 
spenders  who  caused  It  are  still  running  the 
show  They  are  defying  you.  its  well  as  com- 
mon .-.ense 

THE  ORirr 

The  present  drift  is  In  the  direction  of 
what  may  be  called  a  peace  settlement  in 
Viet  Nam,  which  really  might  put  through 
what  ;s  yet  needed  for  a  US  surrender  to 
Soviet  Communism  Of  course,  it  would  have 
to  be  camouflaged  to  look  like  victory. 
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The  drift  al.so  is  toward  the  lew  remaining 
stepi*  necessary  to  put  the  Congress  to  sleep 
■  T  on  the  -shelf  .is  an  Inmx'uous  and  InefTec- 
•ual  menagerie  irom  a  bygone  dav  It  proh- 
blv  would  still  cost  about  $400,000  a  year  per 
senator,  and  $225. (XK)  a  vear  per  congres.sman. 
but  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  retainers. 
Thev  would  be  comfortable  and  have  to  do 
little  other  than  to  shovel  rog  now  and  then 
TTie  TV  stampede  of  next  October  prob- 
ably would  df>  the  rest  Who  knows^  We 
might  wind  up  with  Lyndon  again  but  not 
.IS  President  Could  It  be  .is  Comml.ssar  or 
inavbe  Chalrm.m? 


May  a,  luns 


POLISH   Co.N.srnUTION 
COMMLMUKATED 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVSe 
Thursday.  May  2    196fi 

Mi-.  MINISH  .Mi  S!)«-akfr.  today  we 
cominfmfnatf  a  meat  t-vent  m  the  his- 
tory- uf  Kiimtx-  One  huiidied  and  .se\- 
enty-seven  years  auo.  .May  3.  1791,  Po- 
land adopted  a  constitution  which  clearly 
defined  the  nt;hli,  uf  cUizeiLs  and  forcibly 
portrayed  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
Hi-stice. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was  a 
remarkable  document  in  that  it  took  the 
then  unprecedented  step  of  establishinp 
a  limited  monarchy  and  a  constitutional 
democracy  in  E;ustcrn  Euruix-.  The  low- 
ers of  the  King  were  sharply  curtailed, 
and  lie  was  to  share  his  executive  author- 
ity with  a  council.  The  iiobility  lost  many 
of  Its  pnvileges  and  it6  ranks  were 
opened  to  the  townsmen  The  i^easants' 
relations  with  their  landlords  were  reg- 
ulated by  law.  and  they  were  not  to  be 
subjected  Ui  any  arbitrary  abuse  of 
power.  Religious  freedom  was  estab- 
lished. 'Hie  Liovernmental  machinery 
was  liberalized  and  Poland  was  rharac- 
terized  as  a  protrresMve  and  democratic 
nation.  Tliis  was  a  distinct  .';lep  fonvard. 
and  a  pioneerinK  one  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— in  no  other  countn-  were  there 
any  such  .sweeping  reforms. 

Tragically,  within  a  few  years  of  the 
adoption  of  this  superb  constitution,  the 
Polish  iiet>ple  were  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
their  freedom  and  liberty — their  home- 
land was  brutally  car\txl  up  by  Ru.ssia. 
.Austria,  Knd  Prussia,  and  disappeared 
from  the  map  until  the  end  of  World 
War  I. 

But.  even  the  tragedy  which  befell 
Poland  subsequent  to  the  worldwide  ac- 
claim tnven  its  Constitution,  could  not 
obliterate  the  contents  and  the  .-spirit  of 
that  noble  document.  Through  the  ven- 
erations. Polish  leaders  with  the  love  of 
treedom  and  the  welfare  of  their  people 
In  their  hearts  have  cone  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  for  guidance  and  for  in.spira- 
tion  Today,  ours  is  also  the  challenge  to 
help  perpetuate  the  memon,-  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  and  those  brave  Poles  who 
have  lived  by  and  worked  for  its  high 
Ideals 

The  history  of  the  Polish  people  of  our 
own  count r>'  provides  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  traits  which  gave  inspira- 
tion to  the  Constitution  of  1791.  Polish 
Generals  Pulaski  and  Ko.sciusko  fought 


valiantly  beside  Georee  Washington  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  They  .set  an 
illustrious  example  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Polish -.Americans  In  ever>-  ma- 
jor confrontation  the  United  States  has 
engaged  m  up  t-o  the  present  day.  In 
every-  c<immunity  uhere  there  are  Pohsh- 
.^merlcans  their  splendid  influence  has 
been  felt-  in  civic  re.sponslbllitiy.  in  coni- 
munity  development  and  leadership,  and 
in  the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  Polish 
songs  and  dances. 

In  Poland  itself,  the  tragedy  has  not 
yet  ended  .Mter  a  brief  interwar  j>erlod 
of  treedom.  Poland  was  invaded  first  bv 
the  Nazis  and  then  by  the  Soviets  The 
Poles  fought  valiantly  for  the  allied 
cause,  but  as  we  know,  \ictory  did  not 
result  in  a  renewal  (jf  freedom.  Poland 
was  transformed  into  a  .satellite  of  Rus- 
sian communism  where  liberty  has  been 
brutally  repressed  by  a  iwlice  state.  Yet 
through  all  the  repression,  the  .-pirit  of 
freedom  has  continued  to  live  in  Poland 
The  Poznan  uprising  of  1956  and  the 
recent  signs  of  uneasiness  are  proof  jxisi- 
tlve  that  the  Polish  people  are  willing  to 
.sulTer  hardship  and  even  death  to  express 
adherence  of  their  brutal  captivity 

I  commend  the  Polish  people  and  en- 
courage them  in  the  hope  that  thev  may 
soon  secure  the  ideals  represented  in  the 
Constitution  of  1791. 


I^^KEWOOD.    OHIO.    HIGH    SCHOOL 
IN    LIMELIGHT 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1968 

.Mr.  MINSH.^LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  arc 
tremendously  proud  ol  L.iKcwood  Hull 
School  this  v.fek.  Our  .-enior  and  junior 
a  cappella  choirs  both  captured  '.supe- 
rior" ratings  in  the  State  finals  of  the 
Ohio  music  education  choral  competi- 
tions in  Lancaster.  Ohio,  and  kudos  t:o 
not  only  to  the  fine  youn:.:  -sinuers  but  to 
their  directors.  B.  Neil  Davis,  supervisor 
of  vocal  music  ii-i  Lake  wood  schools,  who 
directed  the  .senior  choir,  and  Miss  Ulah 
Gilmore.  dirtx-tor  of  the  junior  choir.  I:; 
addition,  tlwce  l.akewood  seniors  ha\e 
just  l^een  awarded  National  Merit  Schol- 
arships. As  the  enclosed  editorial  from 
the  Lakewood  Ledger  points  out.  Dr 
Kimball  L  Howes,  pnncipal  of  Lakewood 
Hiah.  has  k'ood  reason  to  be  plea.sed  with 
the  splendid  record  his  school  is  mak- 
ing. 

Tlie  editorial  follows: 

IFYom  the  Lakewood   (Ohloi    Ledger.  May  2. 

19681 

Lakewood  High  in  Limelight 

Dr  Klmb.ill  L  Howes,  principal  of  Lake- 
wood  High  .School,  was  rejoicing  exceedingly 
this  week.  In  ract.  he  was  grinning  like  the 
firoverblal  Cheshire  cat 

.\nd  he  should,  what  with  all  the  recog- 
liitlon  being  currently  accorded  LHS 
students. 

When  a  schoolmaster's  senior  A  Cappella 
choir  wins  top  rating  In  state  choral  com- 
petition, that  s  cause  to  be  elated.  And  when 
his  Junior  choir  duplicates  the  feat  he  has 
grounds  for  going  into  orbit. 
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That's  exactly  what  happened  last  Satur- 
day in  the  Ohio  Music  Education  Aseoclatlon 
Choral  (.-oniest  held  m  Ijincaster.  Ohio. 

Lakewood  High  was  the  only  double  winner 
Sch.«L>l  avithontles  .s.'ild  they  cannot  re- 
member a  sch'Hil's  junior  .uid  senior  choirs 
receiving  '  superior  "  ratings  In  the  same  state 
nnals 

nie  Lakewood  Choirs  "took  the  cake"  and 
the  I  posting  was  provided  by  news  that  three 
Uikew(^Kl  .seniors.  TUna  Allik.  Ted  Berry  and 
Jeffrey  Gall,  have  been  awarded  National 
Merit  Scholarships  How  do  you  like  that?  We 
congratulate  the  three  distinguished  scholars, 
every  member  of  both  choirs  and  their 
lUrect^irs 

And  we  join  with  ITlnclpal  Howes  in 
feeling  mighty  happy  about  all  the  good 
news 


HUMAN    RIGHTS   DECLARATION   BY 
MINNESOTA  UKRAINIANS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian-Americans  of  the  Twin  Cities, 
at  a  i^rotest  meeting  April  28  in  Minne- 
apolis, adopted  a  declaration  defending 
the  human  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Ukraine.  Copies  of  the  declaration  were 
sent  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Human  Rights  in  Teheran. 
The  document  states: 

Despite  all  declarations,  human  rights 
liave  meaning  only  if  they  are  available 
equally  to  every  man  regardless  of  his  nation- 
ality or  citizenship. 

The  declaration  urges  the  U.N.  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Conference  to 
"institute  an  immediate  investigation  of 
the  violation  of  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Ukraine." 

And  the  document  concludes  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  United  Nations  to  prevail 
upon  the  Soviet  Union,  a  signer  of  the 
U.N  Human  Rights  Declaration,  "to  ad- 
here to  its  principles  and  rectify  the 
gro.ss  injustice  committed  against  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights." 

FoUowipg  IS  the  full  Minnesota  state- 
ment: 

We.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  as- 
sembled m  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  on  April 
28.  1968.  (loclare  the  following: 

( 1  >  Tills  year,  m  which  the  entire  world 
Is  -.ibserving  the  -JOth  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
which  l;as  been  proclaimed  by  the  United 
Nations  Oeneral  .Assembly  as  •International 
Human  Rights  Year,"  and  which  Is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  realization  of  decisions  and 
enactment-s  regarding  human  rights.— we 
raise  our  voices  in  the  defense  of  those 
fundamental  human  rights  of  Ukrainians 
which  have  been  trampled  upon  by  the 
Soviet  Russian  regime,  as  well  as  in  the 
defense  of  the  Ukrainian  nation,  enslaved 
by  Soviet  Russia  and  subjected  by  it  to  a 
process  of  svstematlc  destruction. 

i2)  The  so-called  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic.  In  theory  an  independent  state 
with  a  separate  government.  Is  in  reality  a 
mere  colony  of  Russia  which  rules  Ukraine 
with  an  Iron  hand,  without  a  genuine  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Ukraine  is  rigidly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  central  government  In  Mos- 
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cow;  all  Ukrainian  ministries  are  controlled 
by  the  Moscow  government.  The  bulk  of  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  of 
Ukraine  is  destined  to  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  for  export,  to  compete  with 
the  United  States  and  the  tree  world; 
Ukraine  receives  little  in  rettirn. 

(3)  Despite  provisions  in  both  the  Soviet 
and  Ukrainian  Coiistitutioii.s  lor  a  '  Iree 
exercise  of  religion."  Communist  Russian 
persecution  of  all  churches  in  Ukraine  is 
unmatched  in  ruthlcssness  m  the  history  of 
mankind.  In  1930  Moscow  destroyed  the 
Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church 
by  executing  over  30  .irchbishops  .md  bish- 
ops and  imprisoning  over  'JO. 000  priests  and 
monks.  In  1945-46  the  Moscow  government 
destroyed  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  In 
Western  Ukraine  by  imprisoning  Us  11  bish- 
ops and  over  2.000  priests,  monks  and  nuns. 
Furthermore,  Moscow  persistently  harasses 
and  persecutes  other  religious  groups  in 
Ukraine:  Jews.  Baptists.  Lutherans.  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  and  Moslems  It  deprives 
over  one  million  Ukrainian  Jews  of  their 
traditional  religion  by  closing  synagogues 
and  terrorizing  worshippers. 

(4)  The  Communist  Russian  regime  is 
guilty  of  outright  genocide  in  L'kraine  In 
the  periodic  man-made  famines  which  rav- 
aged Ukraine  In  1922.  1932-33  and  1946-47 
no  fewer  than  7,000.000  Ukrainians  perished 
from  starvation.  The  1932-33  lamlne  was  (ir- 
ganlzed  and  susUiined  by  the  Kremlin  as  a 
means  to  force  Ukrainian  farmers  mto  col- 
lective farni,T.  By  systematic  deportations  as 
punishment  for  crimes"  several  million 
Ukrainians  have  perished  in  the  wilderness 
of  Siberia. 

|5)  The  Soviet  Russian  government,  fol- 
lowing In  the  footsteps  of  Its  predecessors, 
the  Russian  Czars,  relentlessly  pursues  a 
policy  of  cultural  russiflcatlon  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  .i  "soviet  man"  who  in  essence  Is 
a  Russian.  Thus,  the  Moscow  government  is 
progressi-^elv  curtailing  the  use  of  the 
Ukrainian  language.  Most  schools  in  Ukraine 
are  russitied,  including  the  eight  universities 
,it  which  most  subjects  are  t.uight  in  Rus- 
sian. Moscow  has  established  a  network  of 
Russian  schools-  in  Ukraine,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  denies  the  right  to  set  up  Ukrainian 
schools  to  some  8-9  million  Ukrainians  living 
in   the  Russian  PSSR 

(6)  In  the  last  few  years  some  voices  of 
protest  against  this  state  of  affairs  have 
begun  to  be  heard  in  Ukraine,  long  before  the 
arrest  of  a  few  Russian  intellectuals  .'-uch  as 
Yuli  M.  Daniel  and  Andrei  Sinyavsky  These 
are  the  voices  of  writers,  poets.  Journalists. 
professors,  students  and  other  Intellectuals, 
all  young  people  reared  under  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem and  without  any  connections  with 
Ukrainians  in  the  western  world  The  Mos- 
cow government  has  reacted  with  Its  typical 
ruthiessness  and  is  at  this  very  time  engaged 
in  wholesale  arrests  and  trials  of  these  young 
Ukrainian  intellectuals.  They  are  being  tried 
and  given  severe  sentences  for  .'^uch  crimes  as 
"anti-Soviet  nationalist  writings."  ylorilica- 
tion  of  the  Ukrainian  past,  distribution  of 
books  by  pre -revolutionary  L'kranian  au- 
thors now  banned  in  Ukraine,  and  .<^ecret  cir- 
culation of  speeches  of  Western  leaders. 
Since  1965  many  intellectuals  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  long  prison  terms  on  such  charges. 
among  them  Vyacheslav  Chornovll.  a  Jour- 
nalist; Mykhayle  Horyn.  a  literary  critic;  Ivan 
Kandyba,  a  WTlter:  Lev  Lukyanenko.  a  law- 
yer; Svyatoslav  Karavansky.  a  poet  and  liter- 
ary translator:  Stepan  Vyrun;  Opana.s  Zaly- 
vakha.  an  artist-painter,  and  about  200 
others.  One  of  the  well-known  prisoners  Is 
Yuriy  Schukhevych.  who  was  arrested  in  1948 
at  the  .'.ge  ol  15  and  is  spending  his  20th 
year  in  th?  Soviet  Russian  Jails.  His  crime: 
being  the  son  of  a  prominent  Ukrainian  un- 
derground leader  who  was  killed  by  the 
Soviets  in  1950. 

(7)   In  reality,   these   young   Intellectuals 
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demanded  and  are  demanding  recognition 
and  respect  lor  the  Ukrainian  language  and 
culture  in  Ukraine.  .As  staled  by  Ivan  Kan- 
dyba. one  of  the  impri.soned.  they  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  "for  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  Ukrainian  nation  and  its 
statehood,  Ukraine  should  secede  from  the 
Union  of  .Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  accord- 
ing to  Article  14  and  Article  17  of  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  .So<:iali.st 
Republic  and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  .S(K-lal- 
ist  Republic;*,  respectively,  and  should  Ije- 
come  an  .ibsolutely  independent  and  sover- 
eign .•~tate" 

In  this  International  Human  RlghUs  Year, 
we,  the  Ukr.'.mlans  of  Minnesrita,  call  the 
attention  of  enlu,'ht.ened  jiubllc  opinion  to 
the  cruel  persfcution  of  these  Ukrainian  in- 
tellectuals for  demanding  for  Ukraine  the 
\ery  human  nght,s  pr<x-laimed  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Htiman  Rights  DcspUe 
all  tleclar.itions,  human  right.^  have  ineaniiiL' 
only  11  llu-y  .ire  available  equally  t.i  every 
man  regardless  of  lUs  nationality  or  clti/.en- 
.shlp. 

We  express  our  .'-olidarity  with  the  st-'ind 
of  the  brave  Ukrainian  int.ellectua;s  m  de- 
feiuse  of  human  right-s  In  Ukraine,  and  call 
on  all  uilow  M^nnesotans  and  lellow  .Amer- 
icans who  believe  m  human  rights  Vi  join 
us  in  this  solidarity. 

In  addition,  w-e  strongly  urge  the  United 
N.itions  International  Human  Rights  Cv)n- 
ference  u^  institute  an  immediate  investi- 
gation of  the  violation  of  liuman  lighUs  by 
the  .Soviet  government  m  Ukraine,  We  also 
appeal  to  the  L'nlted  Nations  to  prevail  upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  ;us  a  signaU-)ry  to  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  DtM'laration. 
to  adhere  to  its  [principles  and  rectify  the 
gross  injustice  committed  against  the 
LTirainlan  people  in  \iolation  of  the  United 
Nations   Declaration   ■  i   Hum.an    RlghUs 


UNIVERSITY   OF    VIRGINIA    POINTS 
THE  WAY 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

OF    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deplorable  events  In  recent  weeks  in  col- 
leces  and  universities  acro-ss  the  Nation 
are  of  grave  concern  to  us  all.  Encourage- 
ment given  the  revolutionaries  by  some 
faculty  members  and  the  spineless  re- 
spon.se  to  crisis  by  some  administrators 
is,  to  say  the  least,  distressing. 

I  was  delighted  to  read  on  Saturday 
that  Dr.  Edcar  P.  Shannon.  Jr..  president 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  true  Jef- 
fersonian  tradition,  stepped  into  the  void 
created  by  events  last  week  at  Columbia 
University  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  similar  conduct  by  students  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  Charlottesville.  I  .salute 
Dr.  Shannon  for  his  courage  and  his 
forthright  remarks  and  urge  each  Mem- 
ber to  read  his  statement,  together  with 
an  editorial  from  the  May  4  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch,  commenting  on  it.  set 
out  below: 

u.vivfrsity  f'f  vlrgini.\  president's 
Statement  o's  Demonstrations 

Recent  disorderly  demonstrations  have  dis- 
rupted the  academic  work  of  manv  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  resulting  in  liardshlps  to 
both  students  and  lacultv.  For  example, 
manv  graduate  and  i.)roles.sionai  .'-tudents  at 
Columbia  University  may  Ijc  prevented  from 
Lompleting   their  theses   and  other  require- 
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meiits  to  qviallfy  for  the  dei?ree  upon  which 
next  vear's  Job  may  depend  Thlg  is  what 
happens  when  libraries  and  '.aborat<>rleB  <ire 
clOKed  tlurlng  .i  critical  perlixl  <if  the  year 
and  compreheiishe  .mcl  iral  examinations 
have  t«i  be  i-ancelled  These  are  some  of  the 
tnu?edlee  that  tend  to  i(u  unnoticed 

At  the  University  of  VlrRliila  the  rlRhta  of 
minorities,  majorities  uid  individuals  are 
equallv  respected  This  includes  the  rli?ht  to 
drama! ize  opinions  and  buttre&g  iTi^iiments 
bv  public  display — so  lone  i-s  the  partici- 
pants do  not  Interfere  with  the  rltjhta  of 
•  thers  Plcketlnt!  .iiul  other  dem  )rLstrntlons 
have  t>een  regulated  here  for  some  years 
uiuler  requirements  adopted  and  enforced 
by  Student  Cnuncll 

In  view  of  the  trai^lc  nnd  wnsteful  excesses 
elsewhere  I  mvlte  attention  to  the  rules  and 
reifxilrttlons  of  the  Student  Council  and  the 
B. >iird  of  Visitors  ijoverning  oonduct 

ON  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Demonstrations  and  picketing  by  student 
groups  ire  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council  .tnd  must  conform  to  Council 
riles  .uid  rt^ulatlons,  which  pro^-lde 

1  a  I  Notice  of  a  demonstration  must  be  filed 
with  the  Student  Council  office  96  hours  in 
ul\ance 

b)  Only  organizations  recot!nlze<l  by  the 
Student  Council  may  sfxmsor  demonstra- 
tions '.m  the  University  Grounds. 

c)  Picketing  Ls  not  permitted  inside 
buildings 

id  I  Outside  plcketlnff  must  not  be  carried 
on  ^o  .18  to  interfer-  with  entrance  traffic 
or  the  normal  flow  >f  pedestrian  and  vehicu- 
lar train.- 

(•)  Prei.-Uc  briundiirles  and  nlimber  of 
those  picketing  wUl  be  set  by  agreement 
amoni?  'he  Student  Council.  Department  of 
Security,  the  organizations  involved  and 
those  in  charge  of  any  building  specifically 
Involved 

it)  Lack  .if  substantial  compliance  with 
these  rules  .iiid  regulations  or  failure  to  resri5- 
ter  win  result  m  a  reconsideration  of  recog- 
nition bv  Student  Council  for  ni;ncompIying 
organzatk  ti.s 

It  .ilso  .seem.-.  appr;'pr;  ite  1 1  emphasize  the 
rules  of  ccpnduct  for  students  set  forth  in 
University  uf  Virginia  outalojrues  as  follows; 

CONDUCT 

Students  of  the  University  are  expected  to 
.'  ':uluct  themselves  -.s  ladles  .m:!  gentlemen. 
i)ith  within  the  University  and  elsewhere 
F<jr  student  conduct  wh;ch  is  aiuslde  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Honor  Committee  but 
which  tends  t  >  discredit  ,)r  Injure  the  Univer- 
sity, the  president  is  .mthorlzed  by  the  Board 
of  Visitors  ro  Impose  such  penalty  as  he  may 
deem  ipproprt.ite  Including  expluslon  from 
the  Unlversltv  This  authorltv  has  been  dele- 
gated by  the  president  'o  the  Stu  *ent  Judl- 
clarv  Committee,  subject  to  rev.vw  by  the 
•president  or  hU  dele^jatcd  representative 
When  the  pt-naity  for  b-vd  conduct  .s  ex- 
pulsion, the  student  may  appe.il  the  decision 
lo  the  Board  of  Visitors 

Any  'tudent  found  guilty  of  p.\rtlclpatlng 
m  ■r>T  Inciting  i  riot  or  an  unauthorized  or 
disorderly  .i-sembly  1;  'Ub'ec:  •  •  suspension. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  I  add  the 
following  clarltlcatlon : 

ill  When  .in  .issembly  of  Kiudent*  not 
authorized  by  the  Student  Council  has  ^leen 
requested  to  disband  by  the  president  or 
other  officer  of  the  Student  Council  or  bv  a 
dean,  department  head  ir  other  ridmlnlstra- 
tlve  ificer  students  refuilnkj  to  comply  will 
be  'ubject  to  Immediate  suspension. 

2  I  In  the  event  that  .m  assembly  appears 
to  be  a  demonstration  related  to  grievances, 
those  present  should  be  advised  rhut  orderly 
procedures  for  the  hearing  .if  grievances  are 
available  and  must  be  adhered  to  University 
officials  will  not  negotiate  with  5uch  gniups 
under  conditions  of  duress,  such  as  '.in- 
authorized  occupaUon  of  University  property 
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The  UNiviRsrTY  or  Vibcinia  Points  thi  Way 

The  .  dmlrable  statement  frc  m  President 
Edgar  V  -Shannon  of  the  Unlversltv  of  Vir- 
ginia, publl.shed  m  full  on  'his  pa*;e,  brings 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  Into  the  fetid  atmo.sphere 
of  spineless  permissiveness  that  has  engulfed 
so  ma'iv  ci'llece  and  unlversltv  campv.ses  Ur 
ShaniKJii  has  >et  an  example  that  .-ihould  oe 
wldelv  followed. 

Students  refusing  to  disband  at  the  re- 
quest of  University  of  Virginia  or  Student 
Council  officials  "wlll.be  subject  to  imme- 
diate .su.ipenslon,'"  he  eays  Furthermore. 
■  university  officials  will  not  negotiate 
with  I  demonstrating  I  proups  under  con- 

ditions of  duress,  such  ;is  unauthorized  occu- 
pation of  university  property  " 

The  foregoing  admits  of  no  misinterpreta- 
tion If  any  small  minority  of  agitators  tries 
to  take  over  the  institution  .it  Charlottes- 
ville, m  defiance  of  regulations,  it  '^tll  .soon 
find  Itself  out  on  its  ear  That  is  pre<lsely  .is 
It  should  be,  .md  President  Shatuu.n  is  to  be 
highly  complimented  for  showing  'he  way  to 
the  nation  on  this  Issue 

Of  course,  there  are  many  Institutional 
heads  who  are  keeping  their  hands  on  the 
helm  without  fanfare,  and  whose  campiisea 
have  been  .ilt<igether  <iulet  Thev  are  to  be 
commended  But  the  Unlversltv  of  Vlrglnl.i 
president  has  stepped  out  and  publlclv  enun- 
ciated firm  plans  for  the  orderly  adjudication 
of  student  grievances.  His  example  ."should  be 
widely  followed 
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BOSTON  HER.ALn  TRAVFXER  AP- 
PLAUDS PRESIDKNT  .JOHNf  ON  S 
SELKCTION  OF  UNITfTU  NAHONS 
AMBASSADOR 


HON   THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

K      M  f-,SM    !H^»rrT"S 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  0.  1968 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  Mr, 
Speaker.  President  Johnsons  appoint- 
ment of  Oeorpe  Ball  as  Ambassador  to 
the  LTnitfd  Nations  is,  as  the  Uu.'^t  m  Her- 
ald Traveler  puts  it.  "assurance  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  repre- 
sents! by  a  veteran  and  distinguished 
diplomatic  spokesman  " 

This  apiKimtment  caps  a  remarkable 
public  career  for  George  Ball.  His  service 
to  his  Naiioti  .spans  three  decades — and 
four  Pr^esidents 

His  assistance  to  the  Allied  cause  dur- 
ing World  War  U  earned  liim  the  French 
Legion  of  Merit  an«l  the  .American  Medal 
for  Freedom  His  sef^•ice  to  America  dur- 
int;  time  of  peace  has  won  him  the  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen 

From  lyei  to  1966  he  was  Under  Sec- 
retary' of  State  for  Economic  Aflairs.  and 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  InternatiDnal  Bank 
for  Recunslruciion,  and  the  Iiiter-.\mer- 
ican  Development  Bank, 

Ball  .succeeds  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  dedicated  men  in  American  public 
life — Arthur  Goldberg,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  has  represented  Americas 
cause  before  the  council  of  nations  with 
great  ability  for  3  arduous  vea'-s.  His 
voice  was  always  raised  in  the  cause  of 
peace  and  Justice,  He  leaves  behind  him 
a  shining  legacy 

Geoii^e  Ball  will  find,  as  has  Arthur 
Goldberg,  that  the  work  of  the  United 


Nations  is.  as  the  Herald  Tiaveler  notes, 
■■demanding  and  at  times  fni.stratinc; 

However,  the  President  and  tl;o  Nation 
have  no  doubt  that  George  W.  Ball  wi;; 
rise  to  the  challenge  he  will  lacc  as 
America  seeks  to  build  a  b<>tter  world 

I  insert  into  the  Record  th.e  Boston 
Herald  Tiaveler  editorial  praising  the 
Presid^U's  .selection: 

I  From   the  Uoston  Herald  Traveler,  ..\pr.  26, 
iy68l 
A   New   M,\n   \t    hie   UN 

The  resignation  of  United  Nations  Am- 
ba.ssador  .\rthur  Goldberg  removes  from  'h>' 
top  ranks  of  government  one  ol  the  nation  , 
most  talented  and  \ersatlle  public  servant  v 

Mr  Goldbergs  statement  at  .i  hurriedly 
called  news  conference  ye-'^terday  that  he  was 
resigning  as  head  of  the  US  mission  to  ;!,•• 
UN.  because  he  thinks  he  can  best  ^erve  the 
cause  of  peace  in  Vietnam  In  private  life  \v 
a  rather  cryptic  explanation  of  his  declsio!'. 
however 

Nonetheless,  whatever  Mr,  Goldberg's  ,.-- 
cessment  of  the  prospect  of  peace  with  ■  r 
without  his  continued  .'-.ervlce  in  the  U  N 
his  service  there  lias  been  a  fine  capsU:)ne  •  > 
his  remarkable  public  career  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  .ind  Johnson  .\s  Secretary  <  ' 
Labor,  as  a  Justice  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
and  finally  as  the  United  States  represent.i- 
tlve  at  the  U.N  ,  Mr  Goldberg  served  ab!;. 
and  faithfully 

President  Johnson's  announcement  that 
Mr  Goldberg  will  be  succeeded  by  George 
Ball,  former  Undersecrcliry  of  State  and  fre- 
quent White  House  consultant,  is  a.ssurancc 
that  the  United  States  will  contli:-..e  to  be 
represented  by  a  veteran  and  distinguished 
diplomatic  spokesman. 

Although  Mr  Ball  is  not  expected  to  take 
■.  I'r  .Ambassador  Goldberg's  role  until  the 
urrent  session  of  the  UN.  General  .Assem- 
bly ends  about  the  first  <  f  June,  he  may  still 
be  expected  to  grapple  with  such  momentous 
Hsues  as  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty, 
peacemaking  in  the  explosive  Middle  East, 
and  the  UN  ■s  attitude  and  actions  toward 
the  white  supremacists  povernments  of 
Southern  .Mrica 

.As  .Arthur  Goldberg  knows  .tnd  .is  George 
Ball  will  discover,  the  role  of  U,S  ambassador 
lo  the  U.N,  is  demanding  and  at  tlm.es  frus- 
trating But  it  Is  .ilso  .in  Important  role  and 
It  15  vital  to  enlist  men  equal  to  its  chal- 
lenges 


A  SALUTE  TO   POLAND     THE 
INSPIRATION  OF  NATIONS" 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  196S 

Mr.  MACHEN  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3 
marks  a  significant  event  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  On  that  day  in  1791  one  of  the 
most  lit)eral  and  progressive  constitutions 
of  18tli -century  Europe  was  proclaimed 
and  adopted  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  which  still 
stands  today  177  years  later  as  an  out- 
standing document  and  as  one  of  the 
euiding  lights  of  European  democracy. 

Throughout  the  month  of  May  appro- 
priate exercises  are  being  held  in  the 
United  States  wherever  Americans  of 
Polish  decent  live  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
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Polish  Nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Amer- 
icans that  Poland  was  one  of  the  first 
pioneers  of  liberalism  In  Europe. 

The  Soviet-imposed  Communist  dicta- 
torship in  Poland,  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Polish  cultural  traditions,  abol- 
ished May  3  as  the  national  holiday  of 
Poland,  The  observance  of  this  great  day 
of  Polish  renaissance  is  left  to  the  Poles 
living  abroad  and  to  their  descendants. 

.Americans  ot  Polish  ancestry  have  kept 
and  will  keep  faith  with  this  noble  legacy 
that  speaks  of  the  moral  strength  and 
great  civic  virtue  and  wisdom  of  their 
loretathiM's. 

The  1968  national  holiday  of  the  Polish 
people  who  never  accepted  Communist 
tenets,  coincides  with  other  significant 
events  in  Poland's  history. 

Tins  year  will  be  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  death  of  Gen.  Wladyslaw 
.sikorski.  frtc  Poland's  wartime  leader 
.md  statesman :  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  radium  by  Madame 
.Sklodowska-Cunc.  the  eminent  daugh- 
ter of  Poland  I'.nd  one  of  the  ^-reat  scien- 
tists of  all  times. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of  the  Polish 
liepublic  after  one  and  a  half  centuries 
of  partition  and  foreign  subjugation. 

In  1918  Poland  regained  her  independ- 
.  ncc  and  freedom,  due  to  valiant  fighting 
of  her  volunteer  armies  under  Pilsudski 
and  Haller.  and  due  to  patriotic  sacrifices 
of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  and  the  diplo- 
matic skill  of  Roman  Dmowski. 

This  rebirth  of  completely  free  and 
independent  Poland  happened  in  con- 
tradiction to  prevailing,  at  that  time, 
currents  m  international  affairs.  The 
diplomatic  misconceptions  about  the  Po- 
lish cau.se  at  that  time  were  dispelled  by 
our  great  President  Woodrow  Wilson  who 
m  his  13th  point  of  the  general  jieace 
[jieliminaries  insisted  on  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Poland  with  an  access  to  the 
Baltic. 

Poland  did  not  enjoy  her  freedom  and 
independence  for  long.  Within  20  years 
her  traditional  enemies,  Germany  and 
Russia,  effected  another  partition  and 
plunged  the  world  into  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  II. 

T\\2  point  that  sustained  the  Polish 
faith  in  a  better  future  is  this:  what  has 
liappened  50  years  ago  when  Poland  rose 
from  the  ashes,  is  bound  to  happen  again. 
■Poland  is  not  lost,"  states  the  Polish 
national  anthem.  The  Poles  everywhere 
in  the  world  believe  that  the  time  is  com- 
ing in  which  international  justice  will 
be  ir.eted  out  by  mysterious  forces  of  his- 
tory, and  Poland  again  will  return  to  the 
Western  family  of  nations  as  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  sovereign  state. 

Poland  has  given  much  to  the  cultural 
dc\elopment  of  America  and  we  in  this 
country  should  join  with  our  fellow  Po- 
lish-.\mericans  to  strengthen  that  faith 
and  keep  the  hope  of  the  Polish  nation 
alive.  I  share  the  hope  that  soon  the 
Polish  people  can  once  again  live  under 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
embodied  in  the  May  3  Polish  Constitu- 
tion. Poland  certainly  earned  the  acco- 
lade "The  Inspiration  of  Nations"  which 
was  paid  this  valiant  nation  by  President 
Roosevelt. 
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REDWOOD     NATIONAL     PARK 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6,  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
gratification  that  I  take  note  of  the  con- 
ceiTi  expressed  by  our  younger  genera- 
tion regarding  conservation  of  the  nat- 
ural beauties  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 
There  are  beauties  which  are  unique  to 
each  area  of  this  country  and  in  Cali- 
fornia we  take  pride  in  our  majestic  red- 
wood trees.  The  Congress  will.  I  am  sure, 
soon  authorize  a  Redwood  National  Park 
to  preserve  the  great  stands  of  redwoods 
for  present  and  future  generations. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  with  these  com- 
ments letters  I  have  received  from  some 
very  thoughtful  young  people,  who  have 
a  keen  and  \  ested  interest  in  this  project : 
Palo  Alto,  Calif,, 

April  16,  1968. 

Hon,   CHARLtS  GUBSER. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  urge  you  to  carry  out 
the  72.000  acre  plan  of  Redwoods.  They  are 
a  t>eauty  to  our  world.  If  you  "ut  all  the 
trees  down,  then  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren will  never  see  the  beauty  of  them. 

In  one  part  of  the  world  there  is  a  big 
forest,  very  cool  and  shady.  It  is  very  quiet 
and  you  can  go  there  and  think  your 
thoughts  without  anyone  disturbing  you. 
There  Is  a  twisting  gravel  road  that  goes  on 
forever.   The   trees   are   as   high   as   the   sky 

/  request  that,  this  letter  be  made  part 
of  the  permanent  hearing  record. 

Betsy  Ingram. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif., 

April  16,  1968. 
Hon.  Charles  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  would  like  the  72,000  acre 
plan  because  If  the  lumber  company  cuts 
down  more  trees  pretty  soon  there  will  be  no 
more  redwoods  left  and  then  the  future 
citizens,  your  children,  your  grand  children 
and  your  great  granchildren  may  never  see 
one  of  natures  fairy  tales  come  true,  the  red- 
woods. All  I  ask  of  you  and  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation  is  ■'Get  out  there  and 
fight!" 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part 
of  the  permanent  hearing  record. 

D.ARRAGH  Lawrence. 

Palo  .Alto.  Calif.. 

April   16.   1968. 
Hon.  Charles  Gcbser. 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  would  like  to  have  the 
72.000  acre  plan  of  Redwoods  because  I  like 
Redwoods  very  much.  They  are  nice  trees. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of 
the  permanent  hearing  record. 

Christopher  Poole. 


Palo  A' 


.to.   Calif., 
April  16.  l'J68. 


Charles  Gubser, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  don't  think  that  the 
Lumber  Companies  have  the  rleht  to  cut 
down  Vde  Redwoods.  I  am  saying  this  because 
the  Redwoods  are  of  virgin  land. 

The  one  real  thing  the  Lumber  Companies 
are  forgetting  about  Is  the  future.  'Wen,  they 
do  think  about  their  future.  Their  future  is 
their  money.  They  are  not  thinking  about 
how  horrible  It  would  be  to  have  no  Red- 
woods around,  I  mean  rirsrin  Redwoods. 
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.All  that  I'm  saying  is  what  I  said  in  the 
lirst  sentence  of  this  letter  I  request  the 
72,000  acre  pi, in  of  Kedwoods. 

I  reque.st  that  this  lotler  be  made  part  of 

the  iiermanent  hearing  record. 

Jim    MATlIRtbbt, 

Palo  -Alio,  Calif,, 

April  16,  1968. 
Hon,   CHARLLS   (SUBbER. 

Houae  uf  Hcprrsentatnvs. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ho.vorable  Sir:  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  how  I  leel  about  the  72.000  acre  plan 
of  Redwoods.  I  think  that  we  ^houldn•t  cut 
down  those  beautiful  trec'^.  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  don't  t,ee  how  anybody  would  want  to 
cut  them  down  1  want  to  .s.ive  i  hem  because 
they  add  be.iuty  to  the  world.  When  the  lum- 
berman cut  down  the  trees  they  are  only 
doing  it  tor  money,  and  maybe  really  they 
want  to  -save  those  trecti  Ijul  are  .ifraid  to 
say  it. 

i  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of 
the   permanent  hearing  record. 
Thank  \ou. 

.Amy  Meyer. 

Palo  .Alto,  Calif,. 

April  16,  1968. 
Hon.  Charles  Gubser. 
House  of  Heprcsfntat.vcs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  .sir:  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  about  the  72,000  .icre  plan  of 
Redwoods,  I  think  the  Redwood  trees  should 
not  be  cut  down.  The  lumbermen  shouldn't 
cut  down  the  beauty  of  the  world.  TJie  trees 
are  one  of  the  lew  things  that  make  the 
world  beautiful,  .Another  thing  the  lumber- 
men cut  the  trees  down  ior  money.  They 
don't  think  uf  children  when  they  grow. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of 
tho  p>ermaneut  hearing  record. 

UiANE  Nelson, 

Palo  .Alio,  Calif., 

April   16.  1'J6H. 
Hon,  Charles  gubser. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinglon.  DC. 

Honorable  .Sir:  I  think  you  should  try  to 
make  tore  that  we  >;et  the  72.000  acre  plan 
of  Redw<xjdb  made  into  a  N":it:onal  Purk. 

Why?  As  \ou  may  know   Redwoods  are  be- 
coming ,scarcc   and   yet  lumbermen  .ire  sull 
chopping  them  down  .aid  jjretty  .soon  there 
wont  be  any  trees  lolt. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  Payne. 
P.S.-~I    reque,-t    that   this    .elter    be   made 
part  of  the  permanent  l.car:nc  record. 
Thank  you. 

Palo  Alio.  Calif.. 

April    16.  1968. 
Hon.  Charles  Gulser, 
House  of  Rrprescntatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  would  like  for  you  to 
save  the  72,000  acre  plan  ot  Redwoods. 

I  would  like  you  to  save  it  becdu.se  I  like 
the  beauty  of  the  Redwoods  .uid  the  tun 
to  liike.  jjlay  and  camp  there. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part 
of  the  permane  it  hearmtt  record, 

VL.'.aiMin    PiZARER. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif,, 

.4pri.'  16.  1968. 
Charles  Gubsi  r. 
Hoube  o/  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Honorable  Sir  :  I  wish  that  we  could  liave 
the  72.000  acres  of  land  for  a  park.  In  the  fu- 
ture there  will  be  no  trees  for  animals,  beauty 
and  protection  from  the  ^;un.  We  have  very 
few  redwoods  left  and  if  we  win  we  wlil  win 
beautv. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of 
the  permanent  hearing  record. 
Yours  truly, 

Stevt  Shaveh. 
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Palo  Alto.  Cauw  . 

AprU  ie.l96$ 
Hon   Charles  GfBSER, 
Hou^f  of  Representatives. 
Washington   U  C 

HiiNf>RABLt  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
you  may  t>e  dble  to  carry  out  your  plan  of  the 
72a)00  acre  Redwood  National  Park  I  know 
that  that  Is  a  beautlXul  area  tor  a  park  I{ 
we  who  love  parks,  can  gain  this  wonderful 
area.  I  hope  to  see  it  very  much. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of 
the  permanent  hearing  record 
Thank  you. 

Stevt  Sicottt 

Palo  Alto.  Calif  . 

April  16.  1968. 

Hon    CHARI  tS  Cil  8SER. 
Hoiiie  ()/  RepntentatiVeS 
Washington    DC 

HiiNiiRABLt  SIR  I  would  like  to  have  the 
72  000  ,icres  of  Redwoods  to  he  saved  »o  It  CAn 
he  I  National  Pnrk  I  im  sure  that  It  will  be  a 
beautllul  park 

I  request  that  thi.<  letter  to  be  part  cf  the 
perm.iiieni  henrinif  record 
Sincerely, 

Orcsden  Stock 

Palo  Alto.  Calif  . 

Apnl  16.  196S 
Hon  Charles  GfBSER. 
House  of  Representatives 
Wa.inington.  DC 

Honorable  Sir  Please  make  the  72.000  ncre 
pUin  j!  Redwoods  Into  *  national  park.  I  leel 
'hi\t  we  do  not  have  enough  Redwood  Parks 
The  Redwoods  are  verv  beautiful  .itid  should 
be  preserved  If  we  cut  down  trees  uur  grand- 
L'hiitiren  will  not  know  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Redwoods 

I  request  'hat  'his  letter  be  made  part  "t 
The  permanent  hearing  record. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Chuck  Ulrich 

Palo  Alto.  Calif 

April  4    1968 
Hnu      WaVNE    AbPINALL. 

C'lairman.  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In'iUlar  Atfatr■^,  Waihtngton,  DC 
Dear  Mr  Aspinall.  Last  month  our  class 
went  to  Biitaiio  State  Park  and  planted  red- 
w  H<i  trees  I  like  planting  trees  because  I 
*h:ii  people  to  be  able  to  enjoy  them  I 
;:  pe  rhat  when  I  grow  up  there  will  red- 
woods 'hat  I  can  enjoy 

Please  make  my  letter  part  of  the  perma- 
nent liewring  record 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Chris  Grant 


COUNCIL   LEADS   CALIFORNIA 
COURT  {{LFOKMS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

'»■    1  ALiroKMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Mniiday.  .V/av  ').   !968 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
.)f  -Apnl  24  caiii-.'d  an  article  by  Howard 
James.  "Council  Leads  California  Court 
Reforms.  By  means  of  a  Stat<'-by-State 
survey  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  area 
of  court  reform.  Mr.  James  examined 
the  California  'udicial  system  and  did 
not  find  it  waiums  With  the  permission 
of  the  House.  I  commend  this  excellent 
article  to  your  attention: 
Major  Changes  in  1960 — Council  Leads 
cvlifor.nia  colrt  reforms 
I  By  Howard  James  i 

S\lra.mentm   CKS-ir      Few  "States  have  court 
systenvs    better    than    California's,    although 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

this  la  not  to  imply  that  all  of  the  states 
court  problems  have   t)een  solved 

Since  governors  have  haj  a  iree  luind  in 
appointing  judge*  to  till  vacancies  and  a 
large  percentage  of  California's  judges  reach 
the  t>enoh  m  this  manner,  political  pay-offs 
liiive  taken  place  New.  higher  stiindards  of 
perfurmanoe.  ase  finally   k>elng  estiibllshed 

With  (.'.liifornl.!  s  population  intlatloii  and 
recent  L'lilted  --states  Supreme  Court  decl- 
Aions.  court  business  i»  ballooning  Appeals 
are  up  100  percent  over  seven  years  ago 

Yet  California's  courfsystem  Is  better  than 
most  This  IS.  at  least  in  part,  because  Inter- 
est in  ix>urt  reform  came  early 

REFORM    VOTED    IN     18S0 

A  Judicial  Council  with  strong  supervisory 
powers  WHS  established  In  1926  Lacking  staS 
and  with  l.igglng  public  and  legislative  in- 
terest otllclali  adnut  the  touiull  Uid  not 
have  much  impact  until  the  I940's  Tlien 
things  began  to  change 

In  I960  Ciillfoml.i  accomplished  what  most 
.stittes  arc  still  only  talking  about — a  simpli- 
fied court  structure  In  this  eight  different 
ktnds  of  lower  courts  located  in  some  HOC 
Uidependeiit  districts  were  wiped  out 

The  present  system  is  quite  simple  It  com- 
prises a  7-member  Supreme  Court  39  Inter- 
mediate appellate  i-ourt  Judges  i officials  are 
asking  tor  6  more  to  cope  with  the  increas- 
ing load  I;  1)92  Judges  in  the  superior  court 
I  the  court  of  general  trial  Jurisdiction);  :J05 
municipal  Judges,  and  254  Justice  courts — 
with  laymen  as  well  as  lawyers  sitting  on  the 
Justice-court  bench 

Each  year  the  number  of  justice  courts 
dwindles  as  the  population  grows  They  .ire 
limited  to  ttie  rural  .ireas  .\t  the  .same  time, 
county  txDurds  I'f  supervisors  can  meree  iild 
court  districts—  establishing  higher-level  mu- 
nicipal courts. 

Judicial  pay  should  go  up  20  percent  this 
year  Sal.irles  .ire  .r.itomatlcally  raised  every 
four  years  with  the  Increase  tied  to  a  federal 
inflation  formula  i  This  could  be  blocked  or 
reduced  by  the  Legislature,  liowever  i 

The  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
presently  paid  $34,000.  and  his  associates  get 
?32.000  High-court  .salaries  are  lopped  only 
by  five  states  Intermediate  appellate  court 
jHidges  get  830.000;  superior-court  Judges 
526.1)00.  municipal  Judges  J23,000 — more 
than  trial  judges  in  41  other  states.  Justice- 
court  Judges  <ire  paid  locally  and  salaries 
lary 

APPOINTMENT   SYSTEM   SCANNED 

The  legislature  is  considering  a  new 
method  of  selecting  Judges.  .\t  present  can- 
didates for  the  .ippellate  courts  are  selected 
by  the  governor,  and  their  names  are  then 
presented  to  ;i  special  commission  for  ap- 
proval 

It  IS  proposed  that  when  vacancies  occur. 
Judges  be  nominated  by  a  commission  and 
then  selected  by  the  governor  Trial  Judges 
would  continue  to  run  for  office  in  nonpar- 
tisan elections. 

This  would  be  a  watered-down  version  of 
the  merit  plan  iidvocated  bv  the  .American 
Judlcatufe  S(Xlety  and  American  Bar  .Asso- 
ciation Under  the  merit  plan.  Judges  run  on 
their  record  without  opposition  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  th.it  incumbent  Judges 
often  do  not  have  opponents  In  California 
•  lections  anyway 

To  make  sure  niinor-courl  judges  know 
something  of  the  law.  a  serious  problem  In 
most  states,  the  Judicial  Council  gives  spe- 
cial qualifying  cxamlnaUons  to  candidates — 
something  other  states  might  well  copy  until 
lower  courts  are  upgraded 

Judge*  at   all   levels  also   attend   regularly 
scheduled     training    sessions — probably     the^ 
best  state  program  In  the  nation. 

Last  .August  the  California  College  of  Trial 
Judges  opened  at  the  Earl  Warren  Legal  Cen- 
ter .It  the  University  of  California.  Berkeley 
For  two  weeks  80  judges  who  took  the  bench 
after  January.  1965.  attended  sessions  on  the 
'.aw  and  basic  court  procedures    The  cour.se 
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Is  similar  tn  that  taught  by  the  recentlv 
established  and  highly  respected  National 
College  of  State  Trial  Judges,  now  headquar- 
tered at  Reno.  Nev 

Callfiirnla  also  Is  a  leader  In  keeping  judges 
informed,  not  only  with  the  rxcelleiit  iin- 
nual  report  at  the  Judicial  Council,  but 
through  regular  newsletters 

If  New  Jersey  has  shown  st,ite  court  sys- 
tems how  to  supervise  or  .idmlnlster  a  court 
system,  .ind  Mi.ssourl  has  pioneered  In  select- 
ing judges.  California  s  greatest  contribution 
to  court  reform  must  be  Us  removal  system 
The  plan  Is  being  studied  in  more  than  half 
the  50  states,  .ind  10  have  already  .idopted 
it,  or  are  expected  to. 

HjMPt.AI.STS      INVF.STIC-.AIED 

Jack  E  Frankel.  executive  secretary  of  the 
California  Commission  on  Judicial  Cjuallflca- 
tlons.  says  the  plan  was  cst.ibllshod  by  con- 
stitutional .imendment  in  1960.  when  it  w.i.s 
decided  that  other  forms  of  discipline  and 
removal  were     Inetlectlve  " 

The  commission  cxajiilnes.  and  when  it 
deems  warranted,  investigates  complaint.^ 
.igain.st  judges  There  are  live  grounds  whicii 
am  lead  to  action:  (li  willful  misconduct 
in  office,  (2)  willful  and  persistent  failure  to 
perform  duties.  (3)  habitual  intemperance 
1 4)  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  admlnl.stra- 
lion  of  Justice  that  brings  the  Judicial  office 
into  disrepute,  and  i5)  disability  seriously 
interfering  with  the  jjerlormance  nf  duties 
which  is,  or  is  likely  to  become,  of  u  perma- 
nent character. 

Complaints  .ire  confidential — protecting 
Judges  against  irresponsible  charges.  If  the 
commissi. )n  feels  there  may  be  substance  t.i 
a  complaint  whether  from  a  citizen,  law- 
yer, or  another  judge — it  notifies  the  judge 
in  question  that  the  matter  is  before  the 
commli.sion  .At  this  point  a  judge  if  lie  h;\s 
been  doing  something  wrong,  may  choose  ti 
retire  or  resign     ending  the  proceedings 

"There  have  been  an  .iverage  of  tlve  or  six 
such  depiirtures  in  the  course  of  an  Investi- 
gation, per  year.  ■  Mr    Frankel  says. 

OTHER    BENErrrS    SEEN 

He  adds  that  besides  providing  a  fair  and 
effective  method  for  removal  and  retirement 
of  judges  where  cause  exists.  "  there  are 
other  benefits. 

The  existence  of  the  commission  is  a  de- 
terrent to  errant  l>ehavlor  It  fosters  a  high 
level  of  performance  and  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  capability. 

Violations  of  ethics  and  derelictions  not 
warranting  removal  can  be  dealt  wlt:h. 

Irresponsible  .ind  baseless  accusations 
against  judges  can  be  disposed  of  quickly 
and  impiirtiallv 

In  November.  1966.  additional  changes  m 
the  state  constitution  were  made,  largely 
the  deletion  of  much  obsolete  and  unnec- 
essary language"  in  the  judicial  article  ac- 
cording to  the  1967  report  of  the  Judicial 
Council. 

The  list  of  California  Innovations  and  ac- 
complishments Is  a  long  one — t.he  longest 
In  the  nation  '^'et  hundreds  of  court  olflcials 
In  other  states  ?eem  unaware  of  these 
achievements. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1968 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  faces 
a  fiscal  crisis  On  March  13.  1968.  our  ap- 
propriation was  cut  to  $550,000,  far  less 
than  we  requested  and  far  less  than  we 
spent  last  year. 
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At  the  time  of  the  cut.  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  made  because  of  the 
action  or  maclion  of  three  of  our  sub- 
coinmittocs.  M  the  .same  time,  we  were 
told  that  v.e  miiiht  receive  some  addi- 
Monal  tunds  later  but  that  they  would 
have  to  be  luUy  justilied. 

M  our  normal  expenditure  rate,  the 
S5.'>0.000  will  be  exhausted  in  a  few 
months.  ConseQuently,  I  held  several  dis- 
(■u.s.<ions  with  .senior  members  of  the  com- 
mitife  to  .'icr  if  we  lould  find  an  approach 
v.  Inch  would  mi-el  the  crUicisms  made  of 
certain  .subcommittees  and  at  the  same 
time  t  nable  the  committee  to  obtain 
tnouiih  money  to  maintain  a  high  and 
etT(>ctu'e  level  of  activity  for  the  rest  of 
the  itoth  Coniire.ss. 

.A  plan  was  developed  which  I  ap- 
inoved  .As  chairmaii.  it  was  inv  responsi- 
bility to  decide  what  steps  to  take. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  1  l^ave  always 
tried  my  best  to  be  fair  with  all  members 
of  the  committee  The  plan  reflected  my 
desire  lo  be  as  fair  as  I  possibly  could  be 
'inder  the  circumstances.  Subiects  were 
redistributed  so  that  subcommittee 
chairmen  could  iiur.sue  subjects  in  which 
I  knew  they  had  an  interest.  Oiily  the 
mo.st  .iunior  of  our  rccular  .subcommittee 
chairmen  was  initially  left  without  a 
post,  and  subsequently  I  found  and  of- 
tered  liim  an  ojiportuiiity  to  pursue  the 
Nub.iects  on  which  he  had  been  working. 
Contrary  to  some  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  made  and  to  some  mis- 
ur.derstandines  which  may  have  arisen, 
I  received  no  pressure  and.  in  fact,  no 
communication  at  all  from  the  adminis- 
tration on  ths  subject  Ncr  was  any  mo- 
tive involved  other  than  putting  the  com- 
mittee into  shape  to  meet  its  financial 
emergency 

If  tlie  committee  does  not  receive  the 
funds  it  needs  to  operate  for  the  balance 
of  the  Concrcss  without  chanses.  steps 
alonp  the  lines  I  liave  suRgested.  or  per- 
liaps  even  more  drastic  ones,  will  have 
to  be  taken  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  money  we  do  have  available. 

Last  Saturday,  liowever,  I  was  advised 
that  many  of  our  committee  members 
feel  very  strongly,  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain discussions  they  have  had,  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
the  House  itself  will  now  appropriate  the 
funds  we  need  to  finish  the  year  -without 
changing  our  committee  structure.  This 
reflects  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
10  improve  the  performance  of  the  sub- 
committees involved. 

Since  our  basic  problem  has  been  a 
lack  of  funds,  I  believe  that  it  is  in  order 
to  make  a  final  effort  to  obtain  those 
funds.  Con.sequently,  I  have  introduced  a 
Hou.se  resolution  requesting  an  additional 
S250.000  for  the  conduct  of  the  commit- 
tee's activities.  This  is  the  amount  we 
need  to  continue  without  substantial 
changes  in  our  structure.  We  shall,  of 
cour.se,  keep  a  tight  control  on  funds  and 
we  may  be  able  to  return  some  of  that 
amount  to  the  Treasury  unused  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration  to  act  promptly  on 
the  resolution  since  it  -would  be  very  im- 
prudent to  continue  our  present  level  of 
expenditures  beyond  May  31  on  the  basis 
of  funds  now  available. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  to  those  Members  who  have 
assisted  me  and  who  have  devoted  mucli 
time  and  effort  in  .seeking  a  constructive 
solution  of  our  difficulties  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  many  tjthcr  Members  who 
have  supported  that  effort  I  am  sure  the 
committee  can  proceed  m  a  spirit  ol  har- 
mony whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
our  request. 
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BEST  OF  BARGAINS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TATIVE.S 

Monday.  May  6',  1968 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Congress  pas.sed  an   appropriations  bill 
that  was  properly  labelled  as  the  "biggest 
bargain"  that  this  Congress  will  see. 

The  appropriations  bill  was  for  the 
funding  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  its  many  activities,  including 
the  farm  program.  The  amount  of  this 
appropriation  was  for  $5.5  billion,  or  20 
percent  less  than  1968.  Over  60  i)ercent 
of  this  total  goes  primarily  to  nonfarmcrs 
through  such  worthy  programs  as  school 
lunch,  school  milk.  Public  Law  480,  food 
stamp,  and  meat  and  poultry  in.spcction. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  programs 
that  benefit  the  public  indirectly,  such  as 
plant,  insect,  and  disease  research.  The 
consumer  benefits  from  each  new  tech- 
nological advance  which  results  in  in- 
creased crop  yields  or  greater  efficiency 
in  production  by  farmers. 

I  noted  a  great  deficiency  in  title  III  of 
this  bill,  regarding  i!iC  lundmg  ol  farm 
credit  agencies.  With  ever  higher  costs 
for  larger  machinery,  higher  costs  of  in- 
puts, higher  labor,  interest  and  tax  costs. 
along  with  the  ri.sing  values  of  farm  land. 
there  is  a  corresponding  need  for  greater 
loan  funds.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  frozen 
a  portion  of  the  funds  that  Congress  has 
authorized  for  this  purpo.se.  The  amount 
requested  for  the  FHA  in  this  budget  will 
again  be  far  short  of  the  needs. 

Only  40  percent  of  this  appropriations 
bill  goes  for  the  farm  support  program. 
Citizens  today  expect  and  get  the 
world's  largest  food  variety  in  the  great- 
est abundance  and  at  the  lowest  cost  of 
any  place  in  the  world. 

A  farmer  today,  throuch  liis  labor 
and  efficiency,  produces  sufficient  food 
and  fiber  for  40  additional  people.  His 
investment  per  farm  employee  is  over 
$41,000,  while  the  average  farm  invest- 
ment today  is  over  $73,000.  Agriculture, 
while  being  our  largest  single  industry, 
and  employing  23  times  as  many  jjeople 
as  the  oil  and  coal  industries  combined, 
is  in  a  real  economic  squeeze.  A  person 
living  on  the  farm  has  only  two-thirds  of 
the  average  per  capita  income  of  his 
urban  cousins,  and  the  farming  indus- 
try is  receiving  only  73  i^ercent  of  their 
fair  share  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Despite  all  this,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment did  take  a  20  percent  cut  in 
their  budget  request  in  light  of  the 
■serious  fiscal  position  that  our  country 
is  experiencing.  That  is  why  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  the  "best  of  bargains." 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  ti.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  writ- 
ten bv  Stuart  Awbrey,  editor  of  the 
Hutchin.son.  Kans.,  News  for  liis  column 
The  View  From  Here."  Mr.  Awbrey's 
comments  are  worthy  of  our  attention 
at  this  critical  jieriod  in  our  Nation's 
histoi-yi 

.■\FTF.RMAT!I     OF     THE     AFTERM.ATH 

The  day  we  arrived  in  WashlnpU^n.  U  C  .  14 
building  lire-s  broke  out.  12  of  them  .a- 
: ribr.tcd  to  ;.r^sonlsts. 

The  dav  we  lelt  New  York  city,  .student.s 
were  barricaded  in  Columbia  University, 
partly  in  protest  again.st  two  .school  pro- 
t;rams.  partly  Just  In  protest. 

The  two  cpi.sodcs  are  related,  c.isually  If 
not  cau.sallv,  as  links  In  our  \olalile  ace.  It 
was  some  comfort,  but  not  much,  to  leave 
them.  It  was  no  comfort  at  all  to  return 
home  and  find  our  own  town  in  a  mood  of, 
if  i;ot  tension,  then  at  least  uneasiness. 

.\nd.  apparently  lor  the  ihorno.si  of  rea.sons. 
Ignorance  and  luar,  led  Ijy  rumor,  malice  and 
prejudice. 

What  i.s  the  .-ource  of  our  greatest  im- 
mediate national  concern'.' 

You  mav  Imd  It  In  the  Nepro  rioters  loose 
ill  the  streets,  or  In  students  rebelling  openly 
acam.sL  reasonable  authority  I  Imd  it  in  a 
much  difierent  place,  among  our  ••respon- 
sible '  citizens,  in  the  serious  dancer  of  over- 
reaclinc  against  reaction,  in  the  altcrmath 
of  the  aftermatli. 

The  man  who  sc:ires  me  is  not  tiie  i).ithetic 
Negro,  on  a  rampage  m  his  own  .slum.  The 
man  who  scares  mc  is  a  Mayor  Daley,  de- 
mundiiic  :•!!  ar.sonist  be  shot  on  ,-ight.  with 
no  trial,  no  judgment 

The  ones  who  trouble  me  most  are  not 
students  trvmg  tJ)  <nerturn  The  Establish- 
ment, but  :he  scn.aors  such  as  Slennis  of 
Missi.ssippi.  (icmanding  i)eace  marchers  be 
hounded  Irom  the  streeus.  or  Long  of 
Louisiana,  threatening  ••censure"  for  any  sen- 
ator -knuckling  under  to  their  demands." 

The  forces  ol  rebellion  and  not  and  open 

crime  and  mass  violence  are  terrible  indeed. 

But  they  can  be  coutrolk-d.  icUuced,  and 

eventually  resolved  if  we  only  had  a  genuine 

revival  of  community  spirit. 

The  forces  of  hate  and  r.ice  and  repres- 
sion are  something  else  again.  The.se  iorces 
are  not  bred  In  the  slums  and  ghettos,  but  in 
ihe  rich  suburbs,  m  the  c  junir-.-  clubs,  in  the 
beer  taverns  and  barber  shops,  in  homes 
where  [jeople  are  eager  to  use  "crime  m  the 
streets"  as  a  rallying  cry  against  those  they 
have  alwavs  feared  or  scorned  -particularly 
tho.se  they  think  will  threaten  their  own 
comlort  or  smugness. 

Tliese  are  the  business  i  xecuiives  who 
cheered  lanatically  as  Georize  Wallace  de- 
livered a  speech  as  demagogic  as  the  voice 
nf  Adolf  Hitler. 

These  are  the  10  OUO  customers  who  can- 
celed their  charge  accounts  v^hcn  a  New  York 
department  ftore  executive  went  on  record 
in  favor  of  open  housing  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  is  the  Navy  captain,  head  of  the  re- 
serve officers  association,  declaring  that  the 
U.S.  should  ••banish"  dissenters  against  the 
■Vietnam  war. 

These  are  the  bowlers  m  a  Des  Moines  alley 
who  cheered  when  the  manager  interrupted 
their  game  to  announce  the  murder  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

The  real  aftermith  of  that  murder,  and  of 
the    whole    movement    toward     the    social 
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ctv&ngea  nec«««ary  to  bring  aocui  Justice,  may 
well  prove  not  to  b«  arson  and  looting  and 
rlota 

The  real  aftermath  will  be  what  goes  on  in 
our  own  hearts  and  consclenres.  and  passions 

We  are  dangerously  near  the  turn  of  the 
tide  toward  faclsm  if  not  In  a  political  sense 
then  in  our  inward  thoughts  The  sort  of 
racism  th.it  broolcs  no  dissent  permits  no 
trial,   harbors   tiri   understanding  « 

We  are  near  that  point  where  In  Walter 
Llppmann's  metaphor  '  .i  whole  nation  would 
welcome  chains  'o  Keep  its  hands  from  trem- 
bling." Only  m  this  instance  the  manacles 
would  go  on  those  who  dare  oppose  the  status 
quo 

When  that  happens,  when  intolerance 
reallv  n.iles  iclsa  your  own  freedoms  good- 
bye  .^tld  don't  ask  how  you  lost  them. 


THE  21ST   .ANMVERSAF^Y  OF  VOICE 
C)F  DEMOCRACY' 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

■  r    N'EW    TORK  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav    May  6.  1968 

Mr  KUPFERMAN'  Mr  Speaker.  1968 
marks  "he  21st  ;iri:iivpr.sar\-  of  the  Voice 
of  Democracv  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Vetcran.s  of  F^reiRu  Wars  of  the 
Unut>d  States,  its  Ladie.s  Auxiliary  and 
coop.^ratinu'  National  and  State  Associa- 
tions of  Broadcasters 

Heyman  Rothman.  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent, who  became  the  first  VF\V  All- 
Amencan  Department  Commander  out 
of  New  York  State,  has  been  New  York 
State  chairman  of  this  fine  program  for 
12  years  His  '.vork  w.th  American  youth 
through  the  Voice  of  Demcjcracy  prourr\m 
has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
development  .md  enrichment  of  our  na- 
tion's citizenry 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  program  is  de- 
signed to  iiive  iuKh  .school  students  the 
opportunity  to  voice  their  opinions  on 
patriotic  themes  and  to  convey  them  via 
the  broadcasting  media  to  all  America. 
The  program  is  open  to  all  lOLh.  11th. 
and  12th  irrade  -tudents  in  public,  paro- 
chial and  private  schools  m  the  United 
States  its  possessions  and  to  children  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  serving 
with  the  Armed  Forces  overseas 

The  program  is  not  confined  to  any 
specific  doctrine  but.  rather,  it  is  designed 
to  aiive  exprc-vsion  to  the  aims  and  ttoals 
of  Amer.can  vouth  without  emphasis  on 
conventional  views  This  year's  theme 
Is  entitled  Freedom's  Challenge."  and 
the  participants  are  asked  to  speak  about 
freedom  and  positive  Americanism  and 
not  against  other  ideologies 

I  recently  had  the  nnvilege  of  meeting 
wnth  the  New  Vork  State  winners  of  the 
program  as  well  as  the  many  individual.- 
who  have  contributed  to  the  program's 
success.  Among  them  are  New  York 
County  Surrogate  S.  Samuel  Dl  FaJco. 
Qvil  Court  Judge  Louis  I.  Kaplan,  and 
NBC  moderator  Ben  Grauer.  all  of  whom 
are  residents  of  my  congressional  district 
I  also  met  with  the  prominent  judges 
who  .sen'e  on  the  program  s  panel-  State 
Commander  John  R  Ray.  New  York 
County  Commissioner  Prank  Glgante. 
«nd  my  colleague  and  friend  Congress- 
man Seymour  Halpern. 
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In  light  of  the  many  problems  our 
country-  now  faces  both  here  and  abroad. 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  program  must  be 
commended  for  its  efforts  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  American  youth  in  its 
urulerstandlng  and  expression  of  freedom 
today. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
Join  me  in  celebration  of  the  21st  an- 
niversary" of  tills  tine  program 


May  G,  lUfls 


THE  MISUSE  OF  THE  U  S.   MAIL 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

•T    kt{'  >Df     ISI«AND 

IN   IHE  HOU:SE  (JF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  couni^ant  of  the  splendid  per- 
formance of  the  Post  Office  and  are  most 
L^rateful  for  the  ser\ices  provided  by  this 
highly  esteemed  Department 

This  Department  has  experienced  a 
most  extraordinary  history,  itaining 
world  renown  and  admiration  in  the 
process  of  its  highly  respected  develop- 
ment, and  we  should  do  whatever  we  can 
to  preserve  its  well-being. 

We  should  do  whatever  we  can  to  elim- 
inate any  misuse  of  our  mailing  system 
which,  much  to  my  dismay,  does  exist  in 
various  forms 

There  are  those  who  use  our  postal 
service  as  a  means  of  dis.seminatint!  pro- 
vocative and  pornographic  literature  that 
can  particularly  prove  harmful  to  our 
youth. 

There  are  those  who  use  the  US.  mail 
as  a  means  of  distributing  products  that 
are  unsolicited  and  that  can  and  do  prove 
harmful  if  [placed  in  the  wrong  hands — 
such  as  razor  blades  and  medicines  that 
are  .so  dangerous  to  our  children 

And  there  are  those  who  u.se  the  U.S. 
mail  for  deceptive  business  solicitations. 

I  have  iiddrrs.sed  thi.s  body  on  the  first 
two  aforementioned  abuses  Today  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  General  .As- 
sembly of  the  .State  of  Rhode  Island  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  the  US  mail  for 
deceptive    business    .sollciatations. 

I  insert  this  resolution  into  the  Record. 
a.s  follow.'?: 

Stat*    of    Rhode     Island     A^fD     Provtokkce 
Plantatio.vs.  in  General  Assemblt.  Jant-- 
AHY   SessidN    .\  D    :9fi8 
iH    1402.  resolution  memorializing  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  tJ  S    malls 
for  deceptive  business  solicitations) 
Resolved.  That  the  members  of  Congress 
be    :ind    "hey    iire    hereby    respectfully    re- 
quested to  enact  legl.slatlon  to  prohibit  per- 
sons from  using  the  United  States  mall  for 
the  purpose  of  deceptive  business  solicita- 
tions. 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  from  Rhode  Island 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

I,  August  P  La  Prance,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Planutlons.  hereby  certify  that  the 
.itiir(^ifi>;:ig  :.s  .i  -rue  upv  '.r  re.swlutlon 
(H  1402),  entitled  Resolution  memorializ- 
ing Congress  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 


U.S.  mall  for  deceptive  business  solicitations, 
taken  from  the  records  In  this  oflBce  and 
compared  with  the  original  resolution  (H. 
1402)  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
January  Session,  AD.  1008  ^d  became  ef- 
fective April  27,  1968,  and  now  remaining  on 
file  and  of  record  in  this  ofBce 

In  Testimony  WTiereof.  I  have  heretnito  ??• 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April,  AJD.   1968 

August  P.  La  Prance, 

Secretary  of  State. 


HOOSIEK  I'JEWSMAN'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
CONGRESSMAN  CHARLES  HALLECK 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  /  to  exteiid  my  remarks  in  thi' 
Recoh^  I  include  the  tribute,  paid  to 
Congressman  Charles  A.  Halleck  at  a 
recent  dinner  here  in  Washington,  spon- 
sored by  Indiana's  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

Mr  Ben  Cole,  the  respected  and  capa- 
ble Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  honored  the  dean  of 
the  Indiana  Congressmen,  who  will  re- 
tire this  year,  with  a  tribute  laced  with 
Hoosier  humor  and  warmth. 

I  thmk  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
might  enjoy  this  light  reading  in  honor 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Charles 
Halleck.  whose  long  and  eventful  career 
will  enable  him  to  take  a  place  among 
those  several  personalities  who  have 
brightened  and  warmed  the  Hoosier  her- 
itage. The  tribute  follows: 

Remark?  by  Ben  Cole.  Washington  Cor- 
respondent OF  THE  Indianapolis  Star  at 
the  Indiana  Chambers  "F  Commerce 
Congressional  Nite  Dinner  in  the  Prfsi- 

OENTIAL       R(XJM       OF       THE       STATLER-HILTON 

Hotel.  Washington    DC,  Monday  Night. 

.\|'RIL   29.    i:)66 

John  Barnett  thought  I  ought  to  be  a  little 
entertaining  and  a  little  sentimental  tonight, 
seeing  this  Is  kind  of  a  celebration  for  Charlie 
Halleck.  But  except  for  my  wife,  I  can't 
think  of  anybody  who  thinks  I'm  very  enter- 
taining when  I'm  sentimental. 

I've  been  a  Charlie  Halleck  watcher  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  used  to  stand  In  the  wings 
with  Blanche  waiting  for  Charlie  to  finish  a 
speech  so  I  could  have  the  lone  copy  of  his 
text  He  usually  didn't  follow  the  script,  but 
that  didn't  make  too  much  difference.  I  re- 
IX)rt«d  It  anyway. 

When  I  got  to  Washington.  Charlie  was 
nice  to  me.  He  didn't  give  me  many  scoops,  ' 
you  understand  Old  Dan  Kidney  got  those. 
But  he  was  pleasant,  and  I  must  say  Charlie 
never  ducked  ,i  reporter  and  he  would  answer 
the  questions  on  the  record. 

I  have  a  collection  of  memories  of  Charlie. 

Winning  the  Congress  for  the  GOP  In  1946. 

Losing  It  again  after  Harry  Truman  kicked 
the  80th  Congress  all  the  way  from  Yunkers 
to  Walla  Wall  In  1948. 

Charlie  helping  get  the  .Marshall  Plan 
through  Congress.  It  sounds  so  orthodox  to- 
day. But  remember  we  Hooslers  hadn't  oven 
recognized  New  York  City. 

Saving  Indliina  from  its  <  pen-record  wel- 
fare law  Th.it  was  a  little  trouble  we  news- 
[lapermen  cooked  up  for  him. 

Leading       ;he      GOP-Dlxlecrat      majority 
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against   the   Administration   In  Harry   Tru- 
man's day. 

Leading  the  OOP-regular  Democratic  ma- 
jority against  the  Dlxiecrats  in  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower's administration. 

Ducking  P\ierto  Rlcan  bullets  In  the  House 
Chamber. 

Treating  the  Indiana  Republican  delega- 
tion to  duck  in  his  Capitol  hideaway  he 
called  the  •Clinic."  They  all  swore  they  never 
found  a  single  bird-shot  in  the  duck. 

Being  Indiana's  favorite  son  In  1948.  I'll 
bet  he  can  give  Roger  Branigin  some  solid 
counsel  on  that  vice  presidency  bit. 

Having  Cale  Holder  slam  the  door  in  his 
r.ice  when  he  wanted  to  ije  a  national  con- 
vention delegate  in   1952. 

Nominating  WUkic:  nominating  Ike;  run- 
r.lng  the  convention  that  nominated  Nixon; 
.•-econding  Barry  Goldwater — boy,  Charlie, 
that  'vas  a  good  one! 

And  all  the  time,  I  reckon,  Charlie  was 
aiming  at  being  Speaker  of  the  House  one 
day.  but  the  day  never  came. 

The  Republicans  gave  his  leadership  post 
to  Jerry  Ford.  I  think  some  of  them  would 
give  It  back  now.  Charlie,  if  they  could. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  never  forgot  him. 
Remember  the  first  thing  Lyndon  did  after 
he  got  to  be  President?  Had  Charlie  over  to 
his  house — he  wasn't  even  in  the  White  House 
yet — for  some  of  that  thick  bacon  that  Char- 
lie likes. 

I  suppose  President  Johnson  Is  a  little  bit 
like  me.  I'm  a  Charlie  Halleck  Democrat.  Of 
course.  I  haven't  been  able  to  afford  any  of 
that  thick  bacon,  prices  and  taxes  being 
what  they  are.  And  you  saw  Just  part  ol  the 
Federal  payroll  here  tonight. 

I  know  the  reason  why  Charlie  has  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  He  has  always 
plaved  the  game  by  the  rules.  He  has  ob- 
served the  white  lines  of  the  political  skir- 
mish I've  heard  him  blister  the  Democrats 
on  the  floor  and  watched  them  afterward  go 
over  and  shake  his  hand.  Above  all.  he  has 
been  a  patriot  first  and  a  partisan  second. 

You  know,  you  can  tell  a  whole  lot  more 
about  a  man's  patriotism  by  the  way  he  ob- 
serves a  truttlc  sign  than  by  the  ostentatious 
way  he  wTaps  himself  in  the  flag  on  the 
Fou'th  of  July  Id  call  Charlie  a  365-day-a- 
vear  man. 

And  he's  got  a  good  kid.  too.  Young  Chuck 
Halleck  is  the  most  prominent  General  Ses- 
sions Judge  Washington.  DC.  has  ever  had. 
He  has  the  startling  notion  that  poor  peo- 
ple's courts  are  supposed  to  be  places  of  Jus- 
tice. And  he  insists  on  lollowing  the  law.  On 
a  few  occasions,  this  has  resulted  in  Chuck's 
turning  the  defendants  loose  and  putting 
their  l.iwyers  in  Jail.  It  makes  great  stuff 
for  the  newspapers  .And  I'm  told  on  high 
authority  that  when  President  Johnson  reads 
about  It  in  the  papers,  he  says.  "That's  my 
bov  " 

Charlie  and  Blanche  will  be  going  back  to 
Rensselaer  at  the  cad  of  the  year.  They  will 
take  .1  lot  of  .ttfection  from  this  place  with 
them. 

Why.  by  the  ::me  Charlie  tzets  out  of 
Congress,  so  many  parties  will  have  been 
held  lor  him  that  there  wont  be  a  healthy 
liver  lelt  in  the  cipital. 

The  Fr'-'s.s  Club's  h.iviiie  a  .^hin-dig  for  him. 
The  friends  of  Charlie  Halleck  are  having  a 
clam-bake  There  .ire  receptions  and  cocktail 
parties  ;ind  banquets,  .^ny  you  n.-.me  it. 

I  think  the  list  of  organizations  starts  with 
the  :MUdent  Non-'V'iolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee s  Charlie  Halleck  Chapter  down  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Duck  Baiters  and  Dune 
Hoppers. 

He  isn't  a  Congressman  anymore.  He's  a 
drinking  man's  excuse. 

.\U  Haoslers-  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike-  ..re  proud  of  Charlie  Halleck.  He  has 
sel>«ed  his  country,  his  state,  and  his  party 
well  Those  of  us  who  toil  here  in  Washing- 
ton shall  miss  him. 

Thank  you,  Charlie,  for  being  a  wonderful 
Hoosier.   And  thank  you.   ladles  and  gentle- 
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men,  for  the  fine  humor  in  which  you  have 
accepted  this  small  effort  of  mine. 
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ON  LAW  AND  LIBERTY 


MARCH  MISTAKE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1968 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
most  crucial  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  our  serious  attention  and 
consideration  should  be  focused  on  the 
march  that  is  presently  in  force  and  due 
to  arrive  in  Washington  this  week.  I  am 
personally  gravely  concerned  and  feel 
sure  that  all  Members  of  Congress  like- 
wise are  mindful  of  the  events  to  take 
place  In  this  month. 

I  want  to  call  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  prohibit  the  march  on 
Washington  this  month. 

The  leaders  of  the  march  have  pub- 
licly declared  they  would  have  the  "most 
militant  nonviolent  demonstration"  yet 
promoted  to  secure  their  demands.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  demonstration  cannot  be 
the  "most  militant '  and  yet  be  "non- 
violent." 

Such  a  demonstration  is  an  open  in- 
vitation for  extremists  and  anarchists  to 
destroy  public  and  private  property  and 
to  incite  riots.  The  District  of  Columbia 
just  survived  a  $20  million  riot,  staged  by 
the  people  the  like  of  whom  will  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pending  demonstration. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  thousands  of 
law-abiding  visitors  including  .school- 
children visiting  the  Nation's  Capital. 
They  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  and  pos- 
sibly sustain  bodily  harm  if  this  demon- 
stration should  get  out  of  hand.  For  this 
reason  aionc.  it  should  be  prohibited. 

The  Capitol  Grounds  and  surrounding 
buildings  and  parkways  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  are  not 
to  be  maintained  for  a  select  few.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  to  encamp  there- 
on or  obstruct  or  interfere  with  govern- 
mental operations  in  any  way.  The  public 
interest  demands  that  these  grounds, 
buildings,  and  parkways  remain  open  to 
all  the  public. 

Last  year  when  a  few  thousand  pro- 
testors maiched  on  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing damages  and  expenses  were  in  excess 
of  $1  million  and  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  recover  from  the  spon.sors  of  that  dem- 
onstration the  damages  and  costs.  Who 
is  going  to  pay  for  the  damages  and  the 
costs  of  tr>-ing  to  maintain  law  and  order 
on  this  march— to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  other  incidental  expenses  con- 
nected with  this  one? 

At  the  very  least,  a  bond  to  indemnify 
the  United  States  from  any  and  all  dam- 
ages and  costs  incident  to  the  demonstra- 
tion should  be  required  of  the  sponsors. 

Americans  have  a  new  awareness  of 
the  poor  and  all  responsible  citizens  seek 
real  solutions  but  threats  of  violence,  de- 
struction cf  property,  and  intimidation 
only  repulse  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  find  the  solutions.  The  answers  to  their 
problems  lies  not  in  violence,  arson,  and 
destruction  of  property.  Continued  civil 
disobedience  and  disregard  for  law  and 
order  cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weekly 
column,  "Spires  of  the  Spint,"  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain.  U.S. 
Senate,  yesterday  v.'as  on  law  and  lib- 
erty. This  is  a  very  thought-provoking 
and  timely  article  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
other  body,  and  I  feel  all  of  our  Members 
should  have  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Harris' 
views.  Certainly  I  commend  it  Lo  you 
as  follows: 

On  Law  and  I.iiiERTY 
By  Dr.  Frederick  Bix-wn  Harris) 
In  thi>  inidi-t  ol  liis  ^reat  nnnistry.  one  of 
the  most  (iil.standinp  jircachers  ol  the  20th 
century  made  a  significant  discovery  .ind 
confession.  'I'he  nation  was  then  passing 
through  V  hat  was  being  called  by  responsible 
citizens  "an  orey  of  lawlessness-  This  na- 
t'.onallv  known  preacher,  who  was  listened 
to  eagerly  by  great  crowds,  m  examining  his 
own  message  .said:  "I  could  not  recall  ever 
having  preached  a  .sermon  on  obediance^I 
could  not  reeall  ever  having  heard,*' seftnon 
on  obedience.  I  have  searched  volume  alter 
volume  of  modem  addresses  and  sermons  and 
I  have  not  run  upon  any  that  dealt  with  re- 
spect for  and  obedience  to  authority  There 
was  plentv  on  freedom,  on  the  emancipation 
of  the  individual,  on  the  outgrowing  of  old 
restraints,  but  few.  If  any,  upon  the  necessity 
and  glory  of  being  mastered  by  what  right- 
fuUv  masters  us." 

Iinmediately  after  having  been  made  con- 
scious of  that  gap  m  the  message  to  his  gen- 
eration, this  prophet  of  God  stood  in  the 
pulpit  which  was  his  throne,  and  preached  a 
sermon  on  obedience. 

Certainly  now,  vears  later,  the  pulpits  of 
the  land  need  to  thunder  the  same  message. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  an  alarmist  or  a 
pessimist  to  declare  that  one  of  the  ominous 
symptoms  In  this  decade  of  destiny  is  that 
authority  has  broken  down  in  the  nation,  the 
state,  tlie  university,  the  l.imily.  and  the 
individual. 

In  the  movies  and  television,  upon  which 
the  eyes  of  millions  are  glued  lor  hours  every 
day  obedience  to  law  is  taken  lightly  The 
representatives  of  the  law  are  habitually  at 
a  disadvantage  on  the  silver  screen.  The 
Judge  the  detective,  the  policeman  usually 
comes  off  badly  in  the  plot  Those  who  are 
thus  entertained  are  regaled  with  the  story 
of  attractive  murderers,  high-minded  robbers, 
and  noble  crooks.  Even  in  cases  of  helnous- 
ness  involving  law  we  witness  often  a  verita- 
ble debauch  of  public  sentimentality  express- 
ing Itself  in  specious  explanaUon  of  why  a 
criminal  does  what  he  does  It  is  all  a  silly 
exaltation  of  crime. 

In  May,  bv  presidential  decree,  the  naUon 
observes"  "Law  Day  '  In  such  an  emphasis 
there  is  lifted  before  the  gaze  of  all  our  peo- 
ple the  fundamental  conception  on  which  all 
else  in  a  democracy  rests.  "Law  Day"  flood- 
lights the  vital  truth  engraved  on  the  facade 
of  the  noble  edifice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
nreme  Court  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law  — 
and  of  that  sentence  inscribed  over  the  por- 
tals of  the  counhouse  in  Worcester,  Mass. — 
"Obedience  to  Law  Is  Liberty  " 

Democracy  is  the  faith  that  L%ws  should  be 
made  and  enforced  not  by  an  all-powerf\il 
monarch  or  by  a  dictator  whose  rule  Is 
tyranny,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  We.  the 
people,"  and  that  laws  thus  made  should  be 
gladly  obeyed  by  all  the  people. 

Any  willful  violation  of  law  thus  enacted  Is 
a  blow  at  liberty  Itself,  "^n  just  laws  there  Is 
registered  the  conscience  of  God-fearing 
people. 


tl9«.s 

Much  Is  being  said  and  written  these 
perilous  days  about  treedom  and  emancipa- 
tion from  compulsion.  More,  much  more, 
needs  to  be  said  about  discipline  and  law 
The  demand  "Don't  fence  me  in"  must  be 
interpreted.  If  life  Is  to  be  worthwhile  and 
reach  It-o  highest  possibilities.  In  the  light  of 
the  larger  truth  mirrored  In  a  great  hymn — 
"Make  Me  a.  Capuve,  Lord,  and  Then  I  Shall 
Be  Free  "  Says  a  United  States  sen.ttor,  as 
with  cjppp  inxiety  he  sees  what  so  many  of 
h;s  .■>.r.-cniporarles  are  doing  with  their 
b.jiu,te(l  liberty"  "Unless  discipline  and 
obedience  can  be  brought  back  to  America 
we  are  on  our  way  to  the  junk  heap  ' 

There  !s  no  w  iv  by  which  the  democratic 
experiment  r  m  he  saved  if  mad  insistence 
on  individual  freedom  to  do  as  one  pleases 
crowds  out  sober  recognition  of  social  prob- 
lems 

Often  we  hear  of  a  'Back  to  God  Move- 
ment." It  !s  true  that  we  need  to  i?et  h.ick  to 
1  conception  of  a  Ood  who  is  not.  as  .some 
mixlems  have  pictured  Him.  very  amiable, 
even  maternal  but  to  a  God  who  stands  for 
moral  order— Ood  who  Is  .-xll  love,  but  also 
all  law' 

Too  often  we  h.ivp  confined  our  Ideas  of  the 
Christ  who  revealed  such  a  God  as  the  "gen- 
tle Jesus  "  We  thmk  of  the  Man  of  Galilee 
only  In  terms  of  pltv  and  compassion  and 
TtlndnesS  But  in  these  qualities  we  do  not 
rf>.=il!v  to^ich  the  fundament^il  thing  !n  His 
character  It  was  the  thing  that  sent  Him  to 
the  'TOSS — "Thv  will  be  done  is  In  heaven  so 
on  earth  •—••Not  mv  will,  but  Thine  be 
done" — "Whosoever  nail  do  the  will  of  God. 
the  same  Is  mv  brother,  my  sister,  my 
mother  '• 

To  follow  that  Christ  means  to  heed  the 
Injunction— 'Conarm  thv  soul  In  self-con- 
trol, thy  llbertv  In  !aw''^ 


COMMUNITY  LEADETRSHIP 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

^    •■t'  R'.:a 

rX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  <i    1968 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Sneaker  this  past 
F-ici.iv  I  if'ceived  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr  Ma.K  R  McGIamry  the  president  of 
the  Colunibui  Lions  Club,  'o  the  com- 
manding general  of  Fort  Benning.  Ga  . 
which  illustrates  the  quality  of  friend- 
.■^hip  and  cooperation  between  the  Fort 
Bennm^  and  Colunibu.s  communities. 

To  know  Ma.i  Gen  John  M  Wi-ipht. 
Jr .  is  to  admire  and  respect  him  for 
his  devotion  and  dedication  to  the  in- 
fantrymen, to  the  Army,  and  to  his  coun- 
ti-y  To  borrow  apt  descriptions  once  u.sed 
by  a  colleague  from  Texas,  Jack  Wright 
is  "a  man  of  character  and  courage,  in- 
tellect and  initiative,  innate  integrity— 
a-s  friendly  as  a  big  St.  Bernard  puppy'  as 
genuine  as  a  14-karat  diamond,  as  down 
to  earth  as  the  soles  of  your  shoes,  and 
as  decent  as  a  clean  white  shirt  on  Sun- 
day. ' 

Also,  to  know  Ma.\  McGIamry  is  to 
admire  and  re.spect  him  He  is  a  lawyers 
Iaw\er  and  pa.st  president  of  the  Colum- 
bus Lawvers-  Club  His  leadership  of  the 
Columbui  Lions  Club  reflects  credit  upon 
the  excellent  membership,  the  worthv 
projects  of  which  are  nationally  known. 
•Prom  the  softball  diamond  to  the  bar 
of  our  highest  Court.  Max  .Is  a  gentle- 


EX^ENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

man  and  a  man— "both  terms  fit  him  like 
a  well-tailored  garment." 
The  letter  follows: 

CoLUMHiTs  Lions  Clvb. 
Coiui'ibus   Ga  .  .Wav  i.  1968. 
M.\j     Gen     John   M     Wright,   Jr 
Commandttig  General. 
Flirt  Bi'ntttitg.  Ga 

Dc.*R  General  Wright  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Columbus  Lions  Club,  and 
theit  wives,  children,  and  many  other  guests 
who  .mended.  I  wish  lo  e.xpress  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  verv-  rtne  hospitality  extended  by 
you  and  your  military  representatives  d<irlng 
our  .uinuul  visit  last  evening  to  Fort  Bennliig 
The  \ery  hirge  .itteridJim-e  frnrn  uur  Club 
and  the  very  rlne  pruj^ram  presented  to  those 
attending  speak  hltjhly  of  the  planning  .md 
attention  to  detail  of  Colrmel  Houston  W 
Blackledge.  your  Provost  Marf.hal  .ind  our 
Chairman  for  this  event  In  .iddltion  we  wish 
to  thank  Colonel  Samuel  C  Smith.  Com- 
mander. Third  Brigade,  one  of  your  military 
representatives  to  our  Club,  for  arranging  the 
bufTet  and  the  entertainment  at  Victory 
Lixlge  Please  al.so  ,onvey  our  thanks  to 
Colonel  Edwards  i>l  the  Airborne  Department 
for  that  tremendous  Ranger  demonstration. 
.As  a  matter  nf  public  relations  the  visit 
could  not  have  been  more  successful  for  I 
heard  nothing  but  excellent  comments  from 
all  regarding  the  programmed  activities  My 
wife  was  especially  complimentary  of  the 
courtesies  extended  to  tier  by  both  you  and 
charming  wKe  Helene  .md  especially  re- 
quested me  to  so  mtorin  you 

Fhe  evening  was  further  enlightened  bv 
the  presence  of  vour  Chief  of  staff  Colonel 
Hugh  Cunningham  and  his  delightful  wife 
Barbara,  and  we  would  .ippreciate  it  If  you 
would  convey  our  regards  to  them 

All  in  all.  Tuesday  evening.  April  JO.  1968. 
Wiis  one  of  the  highlights  of  this  vear  for 
the  Columbus  Lions  Club  Because  I  was  so 
well  plcised  personally  with  last  evening's 
events  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  my  good  irlend.  Con- 
gressman Jack  Bnnkley.  who  .so  ablv  repre- 
sents the  Thir;l  District,  .so  that  he  will  be 
InXormetl  or  ihe  excellent  manner  in  which 
you  are  furthering  the  good  communitv  re- 
lationship -hat  exists  between  Columbus  and 
Port  Benning. 

Sincerely. 

Max  H    .\lt  i".i_\MRY. 
President.  Columbus  Lions  Club. 


May  6,  1908 


PUBLIC    COMES    FIRST 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CAUFORNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  tl.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
inu;  editorials  from  the  April  :^0  issue  of 
the  Sacramento  Union  and  tiie  May  .i  is- 
sue of  tJie  Washington  Post  clearly  re- 
literate  the  obligation  of  our  Nation's 
railroads  to  operate  within  the  scope  of 
the  public  inteii'st 

Railroads  are  fn^aucd  in  a  systematic 
campaiiin  to  kill  passenger  service  by 
making  this  mode  of  travel  less  com- 
fortable and  le.ss  convenient,  and  then 
by  claiming  their  passenger  .service  is 
losing  more  revenue  than  they  would  be 
forced  to  absorb. 

The  editorials,  in  chaljenmng  the  rail- 
roads' public-be-damned  .scheme,  are  tx- 
cellent  statements  of  what  .should  be  the 
proper  relationship  of  a  public  utility  to 
public  interest: 


(FYom  the  Sacramento  Union | 

Pi'Biic    Comes    First       One-Way    TRACK»ct 

Not  for  Railroads 

Public  Interest!  Two  simple  words  with  a 
wealth  of  meaning  As  one  of  the  economic 
and  jJoUtlcal  philosophies  by  which  this  in- 
tlon  Is  gulde<1  It  cm  never  be  taken  lightlv 
.Abuse  of  public  interest  comes,  at  limes. 
from  tx)th  public  .md  private  .sectors.  Gov- 
ernment is  quite  capable  of  deciding  that 
government  is  the  public  and  that  by  sar- 
isfying  Itself  true  public  needs  are  me; 
Generations  of  patriots  have  shed  blood  to 
.-et  such  situations  right. 

.And  in  the  private  sector  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  "Whafs  good  for  General 
Bullrnoose  Is  good  tor  the  nation  ••  Sucii 
philosophers  do  not  last  long  In  public 
market  places 

It  was  in  the  public  interest  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  last  centurv 
cooperated  with  the  private  sector  in  con- 
structing the  great  railro.ids  that  link  tl,. 
nation — the  railroads  that  played  such 
great  part  In  moving  the  American  civili/,- 
tlon  tart  her  and  farther  west  The  govern- 
ment cooper.ited  by  giving  liberal  franchises 
and  grants  to  the  railroads,  realizing  th,,- 
the  people  of  this  nation  needed  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  freight,  mall,  and  p. is 
senger  service 

T(xlay  two  major  railroads.  Western  Pacl- 
nc  and  Southern  Pacific,  wish  lo  modltv 
■public  interest"  and  exclude  from  the  orlt;- 
li:;:!  comprehensive  package  all  passenger 
service  from  rhe  Bay  Area  through  Sacra- 
mento to  Utah.  Tills  would  eliminate  the 
famed  "Citv  of  San  Francisco^'  .ind  t!ie 
■'California  Zephyr." 

In  the  latest  hearing  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  .Salt  Lake  Citv.  tlie 
railroads  were  well  armed  with  .irguments 
as  they  were  in  earlier  hearlnps  m  r.iliforni  , 
and  Nevada  But  the  .irguments  cnrry  less 
and  less  weight  each  time  they  are  used 

The  railroads'  bookkeepers  have  been  able 
to  allocate  costs  to  show  they  have  been 
losing    money    on    passenger    operations. 

That  is  easy  to  believe!  The  two  railroads 
in  question  have  been  trying  for  some  time 
to  get  out  of  the  pas.sen.ser  business  The 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission  con- 
tends that  the  railroads  have  a  subtle  cam- 
paign to  drive  patrons  away  from  their  tick- 
et offices.  Former  passencers  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  .service  from  Southern  Callfi  r- 
nia  to  the  Capital  city  could  add  to  this 
story.  Judging  by  the  almost  mSscue  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  budgets  which 
most  railroads  use  to  encouraee  passenger 
tratflc.  they  most  certalnlv  are  not  tryine 
to  capture  their  share  of  the  travel  mairket 
It  the  railroads  are  applying  the  same  brains 
and  ingenuity  to  not  making  money  as  thev 
are  to  making  money,  the  results  were  prob- 
ably quite  fast 

Anv  businessman  can  secmcntize  his  'p- 
eration  and  produce  some  i>hase  that  Is  not 
in  the  black.  The  bookkeepers  required  to 
collect  taxes  for  the  government  withhold- 
ing plan  do  not  return  a  profit,  though  thev 
are  extremelv  valuable  to  the  company,  its 
employes  and  the  government.  They  help 
serve  the  public  interest. 

The  PUC  has  also  contended  that  the  rail- 
roads have  separated  their  mall  cargo  from 
passenger  'rains  to  show  higher  operatmtr 
losses.  That  would  be  an  effective  ploy  if  It 
Is  their  wish  to  show  a  loss.  Returning  mail 
cargo  to  passenger  trains  and  actively  pro- 
moting such  trains  would  also  be  a  v.;ock1 
way   to   put    the   books   back   In   bal.mce 

Overall,  the  railroads  are  not  in  a  difficult 
fin.incial  position  bv  .tnv  means  They  have 
not  shown  that  It  is  unfeasible  for  them  to 
operate  a  comprehensive  public  service  even 
though  a  portion  of  it  might  not  be  profit- 
able, 

Ptibllc  regulatorv  agencies  must  not  allow 
the  railroads  to  kill  passenger  service  cr  to 
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flight  the  p.iblic  interest  More  appropri- 
ately, they  might  direct  the  railroads  to 
study  the  growing  use  of  truly  modern 
passenger  service  offered  In  many  other 
tountrles  of  the  world  today. 

IFYom  the  Washington  iDC.)  Post, 
May  3.  1968] 
Working  on  the  Railroads 
The  idea  that  the  passenger-carrying  rail- 
road train  can  l)e  .saved  irom  Joining  the 
.sUige-coach  .is  an  extinct  mode  of  transpor- 
tation IS  one  that  pops  up  from  time  to  time 
111  the  minds  of  optimist.s  .And  the  last  place 
,.ne  would  expect  to  tind  such  an  optimist, 
except  m.slde  a  railro.ul  company.  Is  inside 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
has  i)eacefully  wat<?hed  the  decline  and  fall 
of  railway  |)a.ssenger  service  Yet.  hearing 
examiner  John  S  Messer  h:us  had  the  gall  to 
:!ing  down  the  gauntlet  Ix^fore  the  11  Com- 
missioners In  a  remarkable  .-.et  of  recom- 
nienclatlons.  he  has  told  the  ICC  that  it  has 
The  !K)wer  to  arrest  the  du^tntCKratinn  of  l)as- 
.^enger  .service  and  he  has  suggested  several 
ways  in  which  it  .mght  to  exercise  that 
|)Liwer 

Tlie  .issumptions  ti.at  'inderlie  Mr  Mes- 
.■■er's  audacious  proposals  .iie  that  there  is 
.t  future  lor  the  railroads  m  jj.isseneer  'raffle 
Ijeyond  commuter  service  and  that  the  de- 
cline m  passenger  traffic  on  railroads  lias  iiow 
reached  .in  .ibsolutp  bottom  .-Xfter  i)ointing 
out  all  the  things  that  have  iiccn  draie  to 
liscourage  people  trom  iraveliiiij  by  train. 
Mr    Messer  concludes: 

"With  the  iacllities  and  service  what  they 
re  today,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
•he  level  of  patron. ige  m  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads has  reached  liedrock  Only  the  desper- 
,ite  and  obstinate  remain  Further  decline  ii. 
passengers  can  onlv  be  brouitht  ..botit  by 
further  train  discontinuances.  There  are 
;iianv  ex-i>atrons  vvhr>  would  joyfully  return 
•o  .m  cificieiit  passenger  service." 

Tliese  conclusions,  of  course,  .ire  totally  at 
■.var  With  the  concUusions  reached  by  the  rail- 
roads. Almost  all  of  I  hem  .^ee  no  luture  in 
hauling  passengers  except  :or  commuters 
and.  pcvssibly.  in  the  Northeast  corridor  from 
Wa.shmtton  through  New  York  to  Boston, 

Fo  reverse  'he  downward  spiral  of  fewer 
passencers,  lower-quality  service,  fewer  pas- 
eiigers.  still  lesser  service,  Mr  Mes.ser  recom- 
mends that  the  ICC  assert  jurisdiction  to 
.■stablish  minimum  standards  for  passenger 
•rams.  Such  standards  would  include  things 
;;ke  meal  service,  sleeping-cars,  speed,  alr- 
.  onditloning.  and  cleanliness.  To  pay  for 
'his.  he  ,'Uggests  that  the  railroads  be  au- 
•liorized  to  sell  their  r.tations  to  cities  or 
'  ountles.  who  would  operate  them  and  lease 
Hack  ticket  ottice  space:  if  a  city  or  county 
did  not  agree  to  this,  he  would  authorize  the 
railroad  to  cancel  its  stop  there.  Beyond  this. 
Mr  Messer  recommends  that  st.ites  re-exam- 
;iie  their  taxing  [X)licies  towards  railroads 
I  which  .ire  generally  assessed  at  a  percentage 
:.u-  higher  than  that  npplied  to  other  prop- 
erty i  .  that  the  railway  labor  unions  re-exam- 
ine their  contracts  i  which,  m  the  case  before 
mm.  meant  that  a  lireman  and  an  engineer 
got  a  day  and  a  half's  pay  for  a  run  sched- 
r.led  at  ;?  hours  and  16  minutes) ,  that  Federal 
t.ix  relief  be  given  to  railroads  that,  under 
!)etter  Ixwkkeeping  operations,  still  incur 
I'.xsses  In  passenger  services,  and  that  the  ICC 
^et  into  the  business  of  creating  a  National 
Hail   Passenger  System 

The  scope  of  the  challenge  such  recom- 
mendations encompass  may  either  scare  to 
death  whatever  spark  of  life  remains  in  the 
ICC  or  arouse  it  from  its  comatose  slumber 
i.f  many  decades  duration  Either  result 
would  be  a  public  service  since  something 
drastic  needs  to  t>e  done  about  the  Nation's 
railway  system  If  the  ICC  rises  to  the  chal- 
lenge, much  litigation  would  follow  since  its 
authority  to  do  what  Mr.  Messer  recom- 
mends IS  not  clear  But  that  would  be  a  start 
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and  the  Nation  needs  U)  start  .somewhere  if 
passenger  trains  are  not  to  go  the  way  of  the 
stage-coach. 


BETTER  FARM  INCOME 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
sreat  interest  in  improving  farm  income 
among  the  farm  people,  I  am  inserting 
a  news  release  from  an  executive  of  the 
National  Council  of  Cooperatives,  -<;peak;- 
ing  on  this  issue. 

I  insert  this  news  article  not  as  an  r-n- 
dorsement  but  only  for  the  additiona!  in- 
formation that  it  contains,  and  becau.se 
the  National  Council  does  have  a  wide 
membership  of  present  cooiiorativi  s  m 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Naden  specifically  ijoints  to  the 
greater  u^age  of  the  present  coopera- 
tives under  the  authority  of  the  Cajiper- 
Volstead  Act.  and  for  the  continuation 
of  some  of  the  present  farm  I'rograms, 
The  news  rclea.se  lollows: 
Farmers  can  breal;  'he  barriers  to  belter 
income  if  they'll  lully  iiiolnli:'f>  the  market- 
ing i)ower  macliii  erv   thev  .ilready  possess. 

So  says  the  leader  of  a  :arm  business  group 
whose  members  represent  ir.'.re  than  half 
I  ho  nation's  itmwers. 

K-'nneth  D.  Naden.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, said  larmers  received  legal  au- 
thority for  effective  grotip  action  in  1922. 
with  the  passage  of  the  Cuppcr-Volstei'd  Act 
"That  authority  spawr.ed  a  system  ol 
farmer-owned  tjusmesses  that  have  grown  '^i 
a  size  where  today  they  can  exert  real  eco- 
nomic punch.  Yet  the  potential  tor  bro.ider 
marketing  power  remains  largely  lu  tapped. 
"Were  farmers  to  resolve  once  and  for  all 
to  make  use  of  their  cooperati-.es-  for  both 
marketing  and  supplies — they  wotildn't  need 
to  be  begging  Congress  lor  any  inaj"r  new 
bargaining  authority. 

"The  promise  of  prosperity  :or  :.irmers 
through  price  setting  power  .iloiie  is  an  il- 
lusion. The  reality  i.s  that  only  through  skill- 
ful marketing  and  control  of  liis  product 
from  farm  to  store  sjieli.  can  tlie  l.irmer 
improve  his  income  ai.d  retau;  'he  power  ■-; 
decision  making. 

"Farmer-owned  cooperatives  provide  ti,e 
machinery  for  exercising  this  "ption.  Some 
government  help — in  the  lorm  (jf  marketing 
orders  were  needed — will  still  In?  required. 
-And  until  farmers  unite  and  take  full  com- 
mand, the  additional  aids  .'uch  as  price  sup- 
ports and  acreage  diversion  must  be  retained. 
"But  group  action  its  practiced  by  operat- 
ing cooperatives,  rather  than  collective  bar- 
gaining on  the  labor  union  model,  offers  the 
best  long-run  choice  for  farmers. 

"Three  choices  are  open  to  those  concerned 
with  agriculture's  place  m  our  economic  iiat- 
tern.  and  two  of  them  are  totally  unaccept- 
able both  to  farmers  and  consumers.  Com- 
plete government  control  as  a  jjublic  utility 
is  one.  Domination  by  investor-owned  corpo- 
rations is  another.  Neither  would  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation. 

"The  third — and  only  logical  choice — is  for 
farmers  themselves  to  maintain  control  of 
production  and  exercise  more  Influence  In 
the  marketing  and  distribution  of  their 
products.  They  can  do  this  through  group 
action.  A  cooperative  is  the  proven  mecha- 
nism for  doing  It. 

"Pure  bargaining  for  price — even  with  the 
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sanction  of  law  will  yield  limited  results. 
Marketing  orders  approved  by  farmers  .md 
administered  by  the  Federal  Government 
add  a  little  horsepower 

"But  real  in.irket  power  can  be  assured 
only  though  integration  of  the  basic  stejis 
of  jiroduction  and  marketing,  yielding  jiroht 
to  the  farmer  all  along  the  way.  The  oi)erat- 
ing  cooijer-itive  o"ers  the  way. 

In  poll  after  i)oll.  farmers  have  indicated 
they  want  market  power  and  they  want  to 
preserve  the  pattern  of  independently-owned 
farms. 

"In  current  Congressional  liearings,  wit- 
nesses have  testified  and  lawmakers  have 
declared  that  through  cooperatives,  farm- 
ers already  have  the  potential  for  substantial 
market  power  All  they  need  do  Is  to  use  It. 

"To  do  this,  farmers  will  have  to  relin- 
quish a  bit  of  independence  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  They'll  have  to  sign 
tight  .md  binding  contracts  with  their  co- 
operative, committing  themselves  100  i)er- 
cent  to  group  action,  A  coiitract  guarantees 
the  marketer  a  source  of  supply  and  the 
producer  a  home  for  his  products.  Contract 
farming  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  sys- 
tem anyway.  It's  only  a  ciuestlon  of  who  will 
write  the   terms 

•Today,  farmers  sell  only  about  one-fourth 
of  their  i)roducts  through  cooperatives  Were 
they  to  double  that  figure,  they  would  'jrgln 
to  exert  real  market  influence.  Through  their 
cooperative  they  could  control  supplies  mar- 
keted, promote  new  uses  for  their  products, 
tmd  new  markets  at  home  and  ;;broad  .md 
influence  public  policy  toward  food  pro- 
duction. 

•'The  decisive  role  in  the  future  of  agrl- 
culttire  seems  destined  to  fall  to  conper.i- 
tives.  They  :ire  well  equipped  to  handle 
it.  if  their  members  wlU  let  them  and  ,f 
their  leaders   are  equal   to  the  challenge 

"Co<jperatlves  arc  not  restrained  by  jnirtl- 
san  jjolitics  Neither  are  they  confined  by 
the  philosojihy  of  any  one  farm  organl/ation, 
commodity  interest  or  geographic  limit 
For  half  a  century  they  liave  demonstrated 
a    lUgh    regard    for    the   public   interest. 

■  I:  '  .<((per.it  ;v  (•-  ,  re  ii  it  n-iov;;.<;  aL'ttre;  s'velv 
enotigh.  it  is  time  lor  larmers  to  Insist  that 
they  do. 

"If  iniblic  policies  are  not  permitting  co- 
operatives to  t;row  rapidly.  It  is  time  for  co- 
op  leaders   to   insist    that   they   do 

"If  elected  officials  are  not  «'ncouraglng 
the  growth  of  cooperatives,  it  is  time  for 
voters  to  insist  that  they  do. 

"Clearly,  the  public  Interest  will  not  be 
served  by  letting  food  production  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  a  few  giant  corporations  Nei- 
ther will  the  public  Interest  be  served  by 
submitting  to  total  Federal  control  of  food 
production. 

■There  Is  a  middle  way,  and  that  is  lo  keep 
farming  In  the  hands  'if  individual  farm 
operators  and  let  them  exercise  control 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  cooperative. 
It  Is  high  time  we  get  on  with  It." 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY- 
MAY  :?.    1968 


HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU.^E  OF  ItEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1968 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  we  commemorate  one  of  the  high 
points  in  man's  struggle  for  freedom, 
democracy,  and  iu.stice;  177  years  ago. 
Poland  adopted  its  Constitution  of  1791. 
That  document  proclaimed  for  all  men 
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to  Icnow  that  the  Poles  believed  that 
authority  flowed  from  the  Individual  will 
of  man  to  the  properly  deslftnated  au- 
thority of  man  s  col>ctIve  w:ll  That 
document  stated: 

Ai;  power  In  c'.vW  society  sho'ild  be  derived 
fr'>m  the  wi'.l  of  the  pe^'ple,  \ia  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  grale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

From  the  lnc»'ptlon  of  this  declaration, 
the  forces  of  tyranny  sought  to  liquidate 
Poland  and  the  Polish  philosophy  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  Germany.  Russia, 
and  Austria  partitioned  Poland  and  free- 
don;  Aas  no  more  in  east  central  Europe 
for  IfiO  years 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  patterned 
after  the  American  revolutionary  spirit 
Its  provisions  for  placint;  the  peasants 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  for 
at)ullshln«  completely  their  serfdom,  and 
for  provlflm.t;  freedom  of  worship  proved 
to  be  too  danyero'i.-  to  F'oland's  neigh- 
bors *ho  held  human  diKnity  in  con- 
tempt "tt  was  for  this  ri-a.-on  that  they 
could  not  tolerate  her  existence 

Bu'  her  spirit  refused  to  die  and  In- 
deed. It  never  will  She  survived  and  she 
also  preserved  her  irdividuality 

Poland  has  written  a  glorious  series  of 
achievements  She  has  manned  the  field 
of  battle  with  dignity  and  courage,  her 
great  univeisities  flourished  In  the  face 
of  adversity,  her  churches  have  been  a;i 
inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  she  has  civen  richly  of  herself 
in  her  contributions  to  art.  literature,  and 
music  Poland  and  the  Polish  people  com- 
bine the  happy  combination  of  strength, 
courage,  happiness.  Industry,  religion, 
and  technical  genius 

During  '.he  oppressive  years,  many  of 
the  cultural  and  political  leaders  were 
forced  to  lee  their  homeland  and  took 
refuse  m  Amenca  Kosciuszko  and  Pu- 
laski were  timely  arnvals  to  AmL-nca. 
where  their  influence,  enthusiasm,  and 
zeal  played  an  important  part  in  the  at- 
tainnicnt.s  of  freedom  for  this  country 

Poland  lias  more  than  pontnbutcd  Its 
share  of  tine  writers  and  m'oslcmns  to 
the  western  arts.  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Henrvk  Sienkiewicz,  whose  "The  Tril- 
ogy '  imniortall/tcd  the  wars  of  17th  cen- 
turv  Poland  and  Jozef  Korzeniowski. 
who  IS  better  known  to  Emilish  readers 
as  the  meat  Joseph  Conrad,  the  author 
of  "Lord  Jim"  and  'Victory."  are  just 
two  of  the  k;reat  Polish  authors  who  have 
enriched  western  literature.  One  of 
Poland's  contributions  tj  the  field  of 
music  is  Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl,  an  in- 
ternationally acclauiu'd  pianist  and  also 
Poland's  first  Prime  Minister  when  Po- 
land was  reunified  after  World  War  ^ 
Another  is  the  great  Chopm  whose  im- 
mortality IS  assured 

It  is  ttifHcult  to  sketch  the  full  history 
of  the  kTallant  Poles  in  a  few  short  para- 
graphs but  what  we  hail  today  is  the 
still  living  principles  upon  which  her 
foundation  was  laid,  human  freedom, 
human  dignity  and  honor  The  people 
of  Poland  are  not  free  today,  but  as  we 
make  this  tribute  of  her  1 77th  anniver- 
sary we  are  as  confident  a^  freemen 
have  ever  t>een  that  one  day  in  God's 
good  time.  Poland  will  stand  once  mjre 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
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POUNDER   OF   $1  J    BIULION   FMC 
CORP    RF^ACIIES  90 


Mai/  6,  1968 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALiri>RNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REfREaENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr  GUIJ8P:r  Mr  Speaker,  entwined 
in  a  fascinating  story  of  American  free 
enterprise  and  a  successful  buslne.ss  or- 
ganization- FMC  Corp  .  with  headquar- 
ters m  my  district— is  tiie  stoi-y  of  a 
man.  Mr.  John  D   Crummey 

During  my  16  years  m  public  life,  I 
have  admired  Mr  Crummey  s  ability  as  a 
businessman  respected  his  philanthropic 
and  de*'ply  itligious  participation  In 
American  life,  and  benefited  from  his 
sound  thinking  and  advice. 

Recently  Mr  Crummey  celebrated  his 
90th  birthday  and  an  excellent  feature 
article  v/i\s  written  by  Mr.  Leland 
Joachim  and  published  in  th.e  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  of  March  17 

BecAuse  the  st<iry  a)uld  only  be  pos- 
sible under  a  sovernmenuil  system  based 
upon  free  thinking,  free  enterprise,  and 
a  respect  for  hard  work—  because  ;t  is 
typically  American — I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record   The  article  follows: 
Fo'  NDER   op   $13   Billion    FMC   Corp. 
Reaches   90 
I  By  Leland  J<>a(.'himi 
T'-KJ  bi\(l  Joha  Bean  caii't  be  at  "Johnny  ' 
Cnimmfv  s  p.irty 

John  Beun  was  .i  follow  who  liked  to  have 
li.s  frunlly  annind  hini 

One  diiUKhter  wi\s  ulreftdy  in  Los  Gates 
with  her  father  when  Addle  Beun  married 
Duvld  C    Cni:iinifv 

And  if  Jotm  hodn  t  w.initxl  Addle  near  him 
too,  there  might  never  h.ive  beeti  in  FMC 
Corp.  m  San  Joae 

On  b:ick-to-baclt  birthday  parties  today 
and  tomorrow  attended  by  a  total  of  600  per- 
sons to  oelebrate  the  90th  blrtliday  of  John 
D    Crummey.  the  founder  of  FMC 

But  John  Bean  kept  urging  Addle  und  her 
f.unlly  I  John  D  s  father.  John  D  himself, 
who  wiui  10  a  sl.ster  and  two  brothers  i  to 
j.:im  him. 

They  Qnallv  succumbed  to  his  blandish- 
ments pulling  up  roots  in  1888  to  stiirt  a 
new  life  In  California 

John  Beici  came  to  Los  Gatos  In  1884  and 
bought  10  acres  of  land  on  which  he  grew 
fruit. 

He  bad  made  his  living  In  Michigan  as  an 
Inventor  (One  of  his  [xitents  for  ,i  windmill 
pump  has  been  used  In  almost  every  such 
pump  m  the  world  i  So  It  w.ui  like  him  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  beat  the  "San  Joee  scale  ' 
The  San  Joee  scale  otime  from  China  on 
trees  imported  bv  J.imes  Lick,  who  owned 
flour  mills  and  other  property  and  was  the 
donor  of  Lick  observatory  on  Mt.  Hamilton. 
The  sc  lie  spread  from  San  Jose  to  threaten 
everv  fruit  growing  region  in  the  state. 

Orchardlsts  used  hnnd  spray  guns  to  fight 
It.  but  It  spread  faster  than  they  could 
knock  It  out  Bean  invented  a  pump  with 
continuous  pressure  and  began  making  them 
fur  his  nelght>ors  In  1884 

How  FMC  Corp  .  with  22  divisions,  two 
subsldiari^  and  a  half  Interest  in  two  other 
companies,  grew  out  of  Jijhn  Bean  s  tinker- 
ing was  UAd  by  Orummey  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view 

But  Qrst  he  had  to  show  the  trophies  of 
dozens  of  world  tours  beginning  m  1931.  and 
take  h:s  visitor  upstairs  to  see  "my  bicycle" 
Not  the  original  two-wheeler  on  which 
Crummey  set  i>ut  to  build  FMC  Corp  .  but  an 
exercycle  on  which  Crummey  demonstrated 
how  he  rlde«  five  miles  oach  morning. 


Crummey  shows  the  results.  His  eye  Is 
sharp,  his  step  quick.  There's  no  spare  flesh 
on  his  frame 

But  his  long  Irish  face  showed  a  little 
puzzlement  at  all  the  questions 

Lots  of  pe  iple  get  to  be  90. '■  Crummey 
said  to  the  rejxirter 

Sure,  but  lots  of  people  don't  found  .i 
corporation  which  did  a  Jl  3  billion  business 
last   year 

Lots  of  people  don't  photogr.iph  game 
animals  in  Africa  from  a  helicopter 

Or  serve  their  church,  city,  county  and 
nation  half  so  energetically  ;is  John  D 
Crummey 

It  all  begin  inodestly 

When  the  family  came  to  Los  Gatos  to 
Join  John  Bean.  Crummeys  father  started 
a  small  factory  in  a  .garage  to  ouUd  the 
;)uni[j8 

John  n  went  to  school,  graduating  m 
1897  with  the  second  class  to  leave  Los  Gatos 
High  SclKxil  He  attended  Stanford  Univer- 
sity two  years,  batching"  and  riding  a  bl- 
cycU  26  miles  home  on  alternate  weekends  to 
put  in  a  few  hour.s  work  for  food  monev 

When  he  icit  Stanford  he  went  to  work  for 
a  coiisln  who  had  .i  bicycle  business  at 
Second  and  San  heriiando  Streets 

Ho  learned  the  business,  meanwhile  earn- 
ing S3  for  .1  60-hour  week  When  the  cousin 
opened  a  Sacramento  store  in  1899.  Crum- 
me>  oper.iled  it  He  came  home  m  1901  at 
the  request  of  ius  father  .uid  went  to  work 
in  the  family  business. 

While  living  m  Sacramento  Crummey 
married  Vlvan  Gelatt.  and  they  lived  :n  Los 
Gatos 

John  Bean  iniMinvhlle  went  to  work  to 
invent  .v  new  and  better  sprav  pump. 

One  day  he  excitedly  telephoned  his  grand- 
son at  the  f.ictory.  "Johnny.  I've  got  It,"  he 
said. 

What  he  had  was  his  'inajflc  hand  spray 
pump.  '  a  big  improvement  over  his  first 
pump. 

John  D  Crununrv  :n  the  next  tew  months 
expressed  the  m-ichlnee  to  every  fruit  errow- 
.ng  district  In  California.  The  youth  went 
right  behind,  extolling  the  virtues  of  John 
Bean's  magic  pump. 

His  n.cihud  was  to  check  his  bicycle  on 
the  train,  and  since  there  were  no  telephones 
In  the  countrv.  to  ride  Into  the  orchards  and 
persuade  the  ^Towe^6  to  drive  In  aJQd  see  the 
pump 

"When  I  got  home  my  father  shocked  me 
He  sjild  Son  you've  sold  more  pumps  In  four 
montlis  than  I  have  In  10  years."  Then  he  told 
me  we  didn't  have  the  working  capital  to  fill 
the  orders." 

The  younger  Crummey  suggested  incorpo- 
rating. 

The  compiiny  waa  Incorporated  May  24. 
1904.  and  Crummey's  daughter.  Faith,  was 
born  In  the  barn-house  April  22.  "so  she  and 
the  company  got  started  about  the  same 
time  " 

Between  1904  and  1907  Crummey  can- 
Viiseed  Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho  aJid  Ar- 
iians,i.s.  taking  orders  and  starting  spray 
pump  agencies. 

In  the  meantime  the  factory  had  been 
moved  to  Julhin  Street  in  San  Jooe.  Down 
the  .street  was  .^nderson-Barngrover,  man- 
ufacturers of  .-annlng  and  dried  fruit  proc- 
essing machinery. 

Bean  Sprav  Pump  Co  was  doing  a  business 
of  a  little  over  S2  million  a  year  In  1928  when 
Crummey  decided  to  put  the  stock  on  the 
market 

"We  put  It  >n  at  $23  and  it  went  to  $27.  the 
first  day."  Crummey  said. 

"I  got  to  thinking  that  II  we  could  com- 
bine with  Anderson- Bam grover,  it  would 
double." 

He  met  Pr.uik  Burrell.  general  manager  and 
owner  of  .^iiderson-Barngrover. 

It  was  Saturday,  but  Crummey  called  his 
son-in-law.  banker  Paul  Davles,  and  by  10 
pm.  the  two  firms  were  merged. 

Within  a  week  the  new  corporation  had  ac- 
quired Sprague-Sells  Corp   in  Hoopeston.  111.. 
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a  vegetable  packing  machine  manufacturer. 
Crummey  profxwed  that  the  name  be  changed 
to  Pood  Machinery  Corp. 

Davles  came  to  the  company  as  treasurer 
and  It  embarked  on  a  broad,  planned  pro- 
irnun  of  diversification,  branching  Into  many 
other  fields  besides  food  machinery  and 
pumps  and  spray  equipment 

From  1929  to  World  War  II  there  were 
inanv  niercerK 

During  World  War  11  the  company  en- 
tered dreplv  Into  defense  operations.  Its 
,lile(  product  was  the  LVT,  the  "Water  Buf- 
i.ilo"     the     Marines     used     throughout    the 

PliClllC. 

In  lat.er  years,  with  the  acquUUlon  of 
-hemlcal  manufacturers,  the  name  became 
F(Hxl  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 

•  When  we  bought  American  'Viscose,  (In 
1963)  it  didn't  fit  Into  the  name."  so  we 
L-hanged  It  to  PMC  Corp..  Crummey  said. 

Cnunniey  drives  to  "the  factory"  for  an 
liour  or  so  almoet  every  day  to  "keep  track 
of  what's  goln^  on   " 

He  said  Tin  .still  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. They  limited  It  to  72  years  old  for 
directors  .md  miuie  me  the  exception  be- 
.-.uise  I  lounded  the  compiuiy.  I  was  to  stay 
on  as  long  as  I  could  walk 

"Tliere  aren't  many  who  reach  90  and 
have  my  health.  It's  exercise  that  does  It. 
Exerol.se  .uid  ne\or  overweight.  Those  are  the 
•wo  things  ihat  keep  you  healthy,  those  and 
keeping  happy  and  busy. 

"I  work  clglit  hours  a  day.  and  when  my 
v.ife  Is  enjoying  television  or  doing  some- 
thing else  111  the  evening  I  go  in  and  work 
then." 

Crummey  .said  he  spends  the  time  on  let- 
ters to  latnlly  friends  itnd  tvcqualntances  he 
lias  made  around  the  world  In  a  series  of  long 
lourneys  He  also  writes  many  letters  by  hand. 
Some  time  is  spent  working  on  Investments. 
Crummey  has  always  busied  himself  with 
rntirc  than  business. 

But  when  he  llrst  came  to  Siui  Jose,  he  felt 
Rotary  was  only  for  downtown  merchants. 
a  "you  scratch  my  oack  and  I'll  scratch 
vours."  sort  of  iLS.sociatlon. 

Crummey  returned  Irom  a  trip  one  day 
•md  noticed  that  attractive  street  signs,  the 
cltys  lirst.  had  l>een  Installed.  He  discovered 
Rotary  was  responsible,  and  he  joined.  That 
Wius  50  years  ago.  He'^  been  a  Mason  two 
years  lontter. 

Crummey  .iixcc  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  followed  his  father  as  a  trustee  of  Col- 
lege of  Pacific,  now  University  of  Pacific,  and 
was  lollov.'od  in  turn  by  Mrs.  Paul  Davles 
.aid  Paul  Davies  Jr,,  both  of  whom  are  on 
Uie  board  now. 

But  Crummey  is  prouder  of  his  service  to 
•he  YMCA  and  Boy  Scouts. 

The  YMCA  had  lost  its  building  when 
Crummey  moved  to  San  Jose  in  1906.  Crum- 
mey bei-ame  a  director  and  with  two  other 
men  started  a  building  campaign.  The  suc- 
cessful drive  in  1911  was  the  first  building 
campaign  In  the  city.  The  YMCA  for  50 
years  occupied  the  four-story  building  at 
Third  and  Santa  Clara  streets. 

Crummey  was  a  'Y"  director  for  48  years, 
then  was  made  honorary  president  for  life. 
His  grandson,  Stan  Chinchen,  almost  as  ac- 
tive and  well-known  in  San  Jose  today  as  his 
grandfather  was  in  earlier  years,  is  a  YMCA 
leader. 

After  a  Rotary  Club  meeting  one  day 
Crummey  and  others  decided  the  city  needed 
the  Boy  Scouts.  They  employed  the  first 
scout  executive  and  formed  a  trusteeship 
which  In  ensuing  years  raised  much  money. 
During  these  years  Crummey  started  a 
movement  for  religious  released  time  from 
schools  This  work  led  Into  formation  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Council  of  Churches. 

"The  other  best  thing  I  ever  did  for  this 

county  was  when  I  came  home  from  a  trip 

and  found  they'd  defeated.  7  to  1.  the  bonds 

for  dams  for  water."  Crummey  recalled. 

A  cantpalgn  started  by  Crummey  as  chalr- 
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man  of  the  water  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  carried  on  for  two  years. 
When  a  second  vote  was  held,  the  bonds  car- 
ried by  about  7  to  1 . 

Crununey  wasn't  through.  He  negotiated 
with  the  federal  government  for  a  prant  to 
help  build  the  dams,  one  of  several  times 
he  served  as  an  emissary  in  Washington. 

In  1931  after  major  surgery  his  doctor 
urged  an  ocean  voyage  its  an  alternative  to 
a  rather  shorter  journey  in  a  hearse,  so 
Crummey  and  his  wife  embarked  In  the  Dol- 
lar Lines'  new  Prcside7it  Hoover. 

He  found  himself  enjoying  a  deck  chair 
beside  Mrs.  Stanley  Dollar,  wife  of  the  owner 
of  the  shlpline.  and  she  arranged  for  the 
Crummeys  to  fly  from  Manila  to  Shanghai 
and  embark  in  another  ship  for  a  voyage 
around  the  world. 

"We  were  gone  three  months  on  that  trip, 
with  two  weeks  in  Europe  and  two  in  Eng- 
land on  business.  I  got  to  feeling  fine." 

A  series  of  safaris  which  started  in  1947 
resulted  in  the  formation  in  June  of  1949 
of  African  Films.  Inc.  Among  the  incorp.)ra- 
tors  were  Crummey,  Roy  Butcher  of  Butcher 
Electric  Co.,  and  Dean  Witter,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco stockbroker. 

Crummey  and  his  friends  had  been  getting 
good  pictures  on  their  trips,  but  had  talked 
about  how  much  more  efficient  it  would  be  to 
use  a  helicopter,  both  to  shoot  pictures  from 
the  air  and  to  get  to  out-of-the-way  herds. 
They  chose  the  Congo,  both  for  its  animals 
and  pygmy  fxjpulatlon. 

They  had  to  go  to  Belgium  to  pet  permis- 
sion. It  happened  that  the  "president"  of  one 
of  PMC  Corporation's  factories,  located  in 
Belgium,  had  been  a  Belgian  cabinet  member. 
The  new  company  got  its  pictures.  Few 
were  ever  sold,  though  many  were  shown  on 
television's  "I  Seek  Adventure." 

Crummey  is  proud  that  lie  has  "been  on 
three  safpries  and  never  shot  an  animal." 

Crummey's  family  Is  Important  to  him  too 
He  has  14  grandchildren  and  14  preat-prand- 
chlldren.  He  Vv-as  married  .^0  years  to  his  fir.st 
wife,   for  whom    the   Vlvan    Chapel   In   First 
Methodist  Church  Is  named 

After  her  death  in  1950.  lie  married  Mrs. 
Caroline  Hughes  Harban  who  had  been  a 
family  friend  for  many  years 

In  1960  he  took  26  members  of  his  family 
to  Europe. 

"Despite  our  great  diversity  of  interest,  -.ve 
have  a  great  love  for  one  another  and  like 
to  do  things  together."  he  explained  at  the 
time.  Two  other  family  trips  followed. 

Maybe  tomorrow's  birthday  party  at  55an 
Jose  Country  Club  is  the  family's  attempt  to 
in  some  way  pay  him  back  for  the  tours.  In- 
cluding a  Hawaiian  journey  and  a  cruise 
among  the  Greek  Islands. 

The  lad  on  the  bicycle  was  brash  The 
tycoon  is  modest 

He  gives  Davies.  who  ran  the  company  after 
1940,  credit  for  conceiving  the  plans  which 
built  It  Into  one  of  the  75  largest  firms  in  the 
United  States. 

Crummey  said  Davies  conceived  the  plans 
for  absorbing  other  companies  and  expand- 
ing Into  33  states  and  13  foreign  countries. 

"He  became  the  brains  of  the  business," 
said  Crummey.  "I  think  he's  one  of  the  great- 
est businessmen  In  the  United  States. 

"I  never  would  have  had  a  billion  dollar 
business,"  he  said.  "I  would  have  settled  for 
much  less." 

THE  BELLS   OF  DEATH  RING   ONCE 
MORE 
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The  Bells  or  Death  Ring  Once  Mors 

I  By  Leo  Lipp ) 
Ring!  Ring,  you  silver  bells! 
Let  the  echoes  be  heard  afar  tcxlay. 
Across  the  oceans  in  foreign  lands 
And  In  our  homes  m  the  U  S  A. 

Ring,  ring  loud,  you  bells  of  death!  Let  each 

stroke 
Pierce  through  the  hearts  of  men  today. 
A  life  was  cxtincruished  like  an  altar  candle. 
Of  a  courageous,  noble  man  in  the  U.S.A. 

Martin  Luther  King  fell  :n,irtyr  for  a  cause, 
Tliey  feared  his  tongue  and  feared  his  i>en. 
A  bigot  through  his  rifle  sent  the  bullet 
Which  killed  instantly  Th<it  -aintly  man. 

Grieving  hearts  and  lert  are  mardiiiig 
On  city  .iiid  country  streets  todny. 
Carrying  b.inners  with  large  In'^rrlption? ■ 
Justice   for   all-    Justice    must    cume   in    the 
U  S  A. 


King  you  bells!  and  tell  the  world  that 

'Die    assassin    killed    the    man    but    not    the 

de.iire 
To  brlia;  iquality  If)  all  Neuro  jjpople — 
His  idea  will  itam  moineiitum  like  a  prairie 

lire. 

Martin  Luther  King,  m  life  ycui  walktd  with 
dii^nlty. 

Like  a  saintly  man.  with  courage  and  grace. 

On  the  road  nf  hte  you  fell  a  martyr 

For  your  fellow  men- — your  footsteps  to  free- 
dom we  embrace. 

You  left  us  a  heritage,  the  road  to  freedom. 
In  )ieace  we  shall  march   through  days  and 

niphts 
Ctrryim;  the  torch  which  will  light  the  way 
lu  huirnii  dignity  and  to  human  rights. 

With  streaming  tears  and  bleediii't  hearts 
In  Mlenr e  are  marchlnt?  men,  women,  and 

I.  hildron  loo, 
tJii  city  stmts  aiid  country  roads  in  wonder. 
Wh.it  next  v.'ill  the  bigots  do? 

King!  Hlnit  louder,  you  silver  bells! 

Awake  mankind  who  slumber  in  paiii. 

To    keep     on    marching    until     the    goal     Is 

reached — 
Tliat  the  martvr',^  efforts  •.vill  jiot  be  In  vain. 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following : 


VIETNAM:    AN  INFORMED  VIEW 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

UF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEN'TATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  early  March,  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Dean,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Daily  News, 
a  very  fine  newspaper  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  Inglewood,  Calif.,  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  analyzing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Since  Mr.  Dean  sened  as  an  Army  ofil- 
cer  in  Vietnam,  he  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  comment  on  the  unique  mili- 
tary problems  of  our  involvement  there. 

Believing   that   the   Members   of   the 
House  will  find  these  articles  of  great 
interest,  I  include  them   m  the  Record 
today  an^  on  subsequewt  days: 
Vietnam 
I  By  Ed  Dean)  » 

VC    AMSrSH    AND    DEFEAT    f.S.    FORCE 

Ambush  and  defeat  are  two  words  which 
are  never  used  by  the  military  in  Vietnam. 
Nevertheless,  ambushes  do  occur  and  result 
in  defeat. 

This  Is  the  story  of  an  ambush  and  the 
defeat  of  United  States  forces  which  re- 
sulted. 

In  mid-October  of  1967.  several  battalions 
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of  the  Uniled  States  Ut  Infantry  Division 
were  operating  West  of  Highway  \.i.  35  milfs 
from  Siilgon  Highway  13  runs  North  from 
Salgnn  to  the  Cambodian  border  Loc  Ninh, 
with  Its  Special  Forces  camp,  is  the  last 
town  on  the  highway  before  it  passes  Into 
Cambodia. 

Because  Highway  13  Is  the  main  artery  for 
traffic  North  fnini  Sulgmi  nvtnv  buttles  have 
been  fought  on  or  near  it  For  the  past  year 
It  has  been  relatively  secure,  with  civilian 
traffic  moving  over  it  dally  Military  iraiftc 
has  ha'l  to  proceed  by  cmvoy  over  most  of 
Its  length,  however 

The  operation  this  story  Is  concerned  with 
was  planned  to  destroy  a  Vletcong  regiment 
which  had  taken  up  a  position  West  of  the 
hlghw.iy  In  this  position  t;ie  Victcong  posed 
a  threat  to  traffic  on  the  highway. 

-Several  battalions  were  put  into  the  area 
where  the  Vletcong  regiment  was  believed 
to  be  .iiid  bei<;in  search  and  destroy  oper  t- 
tions  Ba.-es  or  night  defensive  positions 
iNDPi.  were  established  by  each  battalion 
and  from  these  they  prix-eeded  to  search  the 
surrounding  Jungle  for  the  enemy. 

Each  base  included  a  clear  irea  large  enough 
for  helicopters  to  land  for  resupply  and  sup- 
port Bases  also  were  set  up  for  artillery  to 
provide-  fire  support  for  the  infantry 
btittaUwDs. 

Contact  with  the  Vletcong  started  almost 
at  once  Although  contact  was  relatively  con- 
stant with  fire  rtghts  most  days,  no  pitched 
battles  wpre  fought  The  U  S  forces  were  tin- 
able  to  m.ineuver  the  enemy  into  a  position 
where  he  w  is  forced  iaj  fight 

VC  itpposltion  also  prevented  the  US 
forces  from  covering  all  of  the  areas  they 
wanted  to  search  B-52  strikes  were  used  to 
help  the  infantry  by  destroying  Vlet-cong  base 
camps  Rilling  his  troops,  -iiid  lorclng  him 
to  move 

Each  B  32  strllte  was  followed  by  an  aerial 
reconnaissance  of  the  strike  .ireu  to  tind  out 
how  much  damage  had  been  done  to  the  VC- 
Two  small  scout  helicopters  flew  over  the 
area  at  tree-top  level  protected  by  two  heli- 
copter gunships.  mounting  rockets  and  ma- 
chine guns,  thing  above  them 

The  reports  if  the  Helicopter.-;  were  sup- 
plemented whenever  possible  by  a  follow 
up  search  of  the  -irea  by  ground  troops  A 
ground  follow  up  may  discover  weapons. 
botUes,  ammunition,  supplies,  .md  documents 
conuxliilni;  •, aluable  intelligence  datii  which 
are  m  underground  bunkers  -md  tunnels  and 
are  not  visible  from  the  air 

If  the  area  hit  by  B  52  strike  does  contain 
these  things  the  Vletcong  will  often  oppose 
the  ground  fallow  up  m  an  eflort  to  mini- 
mize the  damage  done  by  the  bombing  at- 
tack Thus.  If  the  VC  tight  to  prevent  a 
ground  follow  up  it  may  indicate  it  is  worth 
considerable  effort  to  get  into  the    irea. 

After  one  of  the  B-52  strikes  during  this 
operation  the  enemy  did  tight  to  prevent  a 
ground  follow  up  Into  the  target  area.  The 
U  S  force  cutting  its  way  through  the  Jungle 
to  the  target  area  was  atia.keU  bv  the  Vu-t- 
cong  The  tight  caused  enough  delay  to  pre- 
vent our  trxjps  from  reaching  their  objective 
and  returning  to  their  night  defensive  posi- 
tion before  darknesa 

Current  policy  Is  against  leaving  our  units 
in  position  in  the  jungle  overnight  They 
spend  the  nights  in  cle-irlni;s  where  they  can 
be  re.si;pplied  and  have  clear  fields  of  rire  for 
their  weapons.  Consequently,  after  the  fire 
flgh*  with  the  VC  delayed  them  our  troops 
were  urdered'back  to  their  base  for  the  night. 

It  was  decided  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
bomb  strike  area  again  the  following  day. 
And  at  this  point  the  rtrsi  mist.ike  was  made. 
The  order  was  sent  by  radio  m  the  clear  In 
other  words,  no  code  was  used  for  the  mes- 
sage and  If  the  Vletcong  were  listening  they 
got  the  message 

Next  morning  two  companies,  about  175 
men  with  the  battalion  convmand  group  left 
the  night  defensive  position  for  the  target 
area    Because   they   had   to  move   fast,   they 
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marched  In  column,  a  point  element  of  a 
few  men  in  front  fo  give  earning  and  scout 
the  way  In  the  main  body,  the  two  companies 
marched  one  behind  the  other  with  the  bat- 
talion command  group  in  between  them. 

Eicti  Company  ninrched  in  two  lines  of 
men.  walking  side  by  side  This  type  of  for- 
mation gives  fast  movement  with  good  con- 
trol but  very  little  rire  power  to  the  front. 
No  soldiers  were  statiuned  on  the  sides  if  the 
column  to  give  warning,  since  this  slows 
the  march  down.  This  formation  dictated  by 
the  demand  for  speed,  was  mistake  number 
two 

A  new  route  of  march,  different   from   the 

■  ne  used  the  previous  day.  had  been  planned 
However  the  need  for  .speed  forced  the  new 
route  t4i  be,  as  nearly  .is  possible,  a  straight 
line    between    the    night   defensive   position 

ind   the  B-52  strike  area. 

The  Vletcong  hud  anticipated  all  this  and 
'hcv  were  readv  and  waiting.  They  placed  a 
force  of  probably  two  battalions.  In  a  line 
parallel  to  the  direct  route  of  march  to  the 
I  irget  area  This  line  w.is  located  far  pnou^h 
to  the  Nor'h  of  the  prob  ible  I' S  route  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  it  being  bypassed. 

To  locate  the  American  force,  the  VC  put 
,1  line  of  scouts  ,it  rlt;ht  ineles  to  their  main 
f-irce  and  -stretched  'his  line  far  enough  that 
It  was  sure  to  int-ercept  the  US  unit.  These 
-scouts  were  well  hidden  In  the  Jungle  In  a 
series  of  small    imbush  positions. 

The  battle  started  when  the  scouts  at  the 
head  of  the  US  column  ran  into  one  of  the 
Vietrcmg  scout  positions  Fire  was  exchanged 
and  the  VC  scouts  and  main  ambush  force 
l)fg:-n  moving  In  on  the  -Americans  As  the 
i>nemy  moved  In  closer  tiishtlng  became  gen- 
eral up  and  down  the  column. 

It    wa-N   i.bvlous   by    tli.s    time    that    major 

■  pp  i%ilion  had  been  encountered  Tlie  stand- 
;ud  'iictic  in  tills  iituatUn  ;s  '  >  withdraw  far 
enoiiijli  to  allow  the  use  of  extensive  artillery 
and  itJr  strikes  ,\gainst  -he  Vietcon;?  To  break 
coniact  and  achieve  I  his  It  is  necessary  to 
lav  down  a  heavy  bitse  of  Are  to  hold  :he 
piiemv  iwuy  while  the  withdrawal  Ls  being 
m.ide 

The  Vletcong  always  attempt  to  stay  In 
close  contact  with  our  troops  to  prevent 
'he  use  of  -ur  and    irtlllcry  ai;ainst  them 

The  decision  in  this  battle  -.vas  to  with- 
dr  iw  the  leatUng  companv  through  the  rear 
one  Tills  Is  standard  jjrocedure;  the  rear 
c  jmpany  provides  covering  rtre  while  the 
leading  company  withdraws  through  it.  Here, 
hi,>wever  in  i  formation  with  poor  tire  power 
to  'he  fnint.  the  leading  company  blocked 
'he  tire  of  the  rear  company 

Because  there  w.is  m  insufficient  volume 
)!  rire  to  hold  back  the  VC  they  closely 
foUuwed  the  leading  company  ar  it  pulled 
back.  As  they  taei^t  their  line  to  do  this  a 
•remendous  .-unount  of  tire  was  directed  at 
■lie  battalion  command  ijrr>up  aud  it  wm 
destroyed  The  batt-iilon  commander.  Lt  Col, 
Tetry  de  la  Mesa  Allen,  son  of  the  ijeneral 
who  commanded  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
during  the  flrst  parr  of  World  War  11,  was 
killed  along  with  the  battalion  Sergeant- 
Ma  ji.r 

With  the  battalion  command  group  gone 
•-here  was  no  longer  any  central  control  on 
i>ur  side  LUid  the  situation  deteriorated 
rapidly.  The  Vletcong  pressed  on  with  a 
counter-sweep  which  overran  most  of  our 
two  companies-  Fighting  broke  down  into 
small  groups  of  Ave  or  six  men,  back  to 
■luck  surrounded  by  VC  These  small  groups 
were  quickly  destroyed  as  the  enemy  drove 
the  scattered  remnants  of  two  companies 
back  into  Uie  night  defensive  position 

Reorganization  and  reinforcement  in  the 
night  defensive  pu&ition  held  that  position 
through  the  night  The  following  day  a 
force  was  sent  out  to  recover  our  bodles- 
rhe  toll  waa  .55  dead  and  66  wounded.  The 
Vletcong  lost  !03  men.  according  to  repi^rts. 
most  of  them  to  the  small  groups  of  sur- 
rounded soldiers  who  had  fought  to  the  last 
and  to  the  heavy  artillery  and  air  strikes  put 
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into  the  battleheld  .lUer  the  return  to  the 
base, 

Mi-st^ikes  were  the  cause  of  this  defeat  Tw  i 
have  been  mentioned,  the  radio  message  sent 
m  the  clear  and  the  lorination  usetl  in  an 
attempt  to  move  as  quickly  ius  imsstble  Re- 
sponsibility for  Ixith  of  ihe.se  errors  rests 
with  the  dlvi-slon  level  t-ommand,  a-s  d<>«\s 
that  for  the  third  mistake  The  third  mistake 
was  sending  too  small  a  lorce  into  an  are  i 
known  to  hold  a  major  enemy  unit 

One  of  the  aims  in  war  of  iUiy  itjmniandt:- 
should  be  to  achieve  local  superiority  it  the 
crucial  point  of  action  This  mean.s  simplv 
to  have  more  men  and  tirepiiwer  at  the  de- 
cisive point  than  the  enemy  ha.s  there  The 
two  company  force  &ent  out  on  this  mission 
had  the  capability  of  .ichleviin;  local  suiwri- 
orlty  over  no  more  than  one  Vletcong  .-om- 
panv  It  was  ambushed  and  defeated  by 
probably,  no  less  than  six  VC  ct)nipaiiles 

,\IR  K"Ri  F  \V\s  Not  P:trHAH>u  hir  VN 
Turn  us  loose  and  we'll  win  this  war  in 
Vietnam  for  you,"  says  the  .Mr  Force  Expe- 
rience indlc.ites  thev  v^<)uld  not,  even  If  they 
were  'turned  loose,  '  unless  nucle.ir  weap<ins 
were  used 

In  World  War  II  enemv  jirod action  wn,': 
greater  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  at  the 
beclnning.  In  spite  of  the  mo.et  massive  air 
bombing  attacks  In  history  During  the  Ko- 
rean War  almost  total  air  superiority  did  not 
pre\ent  the  Communlst.s  from  UKuing  on  the 
ground,  .\nd  In  Vietnam,  with  total  control  <if 
the  ur  in  the  South  and  onlv  token  opposi- 
tion in  the  North,  the  Viet  Cone  have  con- 
linued  to  receive  supplies  and  inaintaln  Inrge 
Iiirces  m  the  field 

Air  power  has  Its  place,  but  it  also  has  its 
limitations.  It  can  destroy  and  disrupt  the 
enemy's  communications,  industries,  ind 
troops  It  can  restrict  the  enemy's  p<isslhlp 
courses  of  action,  and  make  their  accomplish- 
ment very  difficult  But  it  cannot  stop  him 
completely  or  prevent  him  from  quickly  re- 
building or  replacing  those  things  he  vitally 
needs  .Mr  power  can  m.ike  the  enemv's  lob 
much  more  difficult,  but  It  cannot  in. ike  it 
Impossible 

.According  to  the  United  states  Air  Force 
Fact  -Sheet,  "the  US  .Mr  Force  in  Southeast 
Asia  "  March  1907.  the  enemy  Is  using 
"300,000  workers  to  repair  or  bypass  dam,ieed 
transportation  routes.  As  a  result  of  this  ex- 
penditure of  labor,  road  cuts  or  destroyed 
bridges  are  made  passable  in  a  few  days  or 
,-ometlmes  overnight  " 

The  booklet,  which  seems  more  Interested 
in  selling  the  -Air  Force  th.in  In  presenting 
the  facts,  also  says  it  "takes  .lirpower  to: 

'Find  and  engage  the  enemy  bevond  the 
range  of  ground  penetration  "  This  Is  also 
done  by  Army  artillery  ind  armed  helicopters 
and  by  Infantry  lifted  to  the  area  in  helicop- 
ters 

"Move  ground  troops  up  to  the  b.Tttle  area  " 
.Mr  lifts  by  the  Air  Force  are  conducted  with 
fixed  wing  transports  which  require  an  Im- 
pro\ed  runway  of  some  sort  to  land  and  take- 
otT.  Runways  of  this  sort  are  only  located  at 
established  defended  -Armv  posts,  where  thev 
can  be  protected  .Mmy  helicopters  carry  the 
troops  who  are  moved  by  air  Into  battle 

"Soften  up  landing  areas  "  -Artillery  ,ind 
.Army  armed  helicopters  are  also  used  during 
these  preps"  for  air  assaults  The  final  sup- 
pressive fire  while  the  troops  are  being  l-mded 
is  furnished  by  the  helicopter  gunships 

"Strike  the  biggest  fastest  .md  mixst  telling 
blows  against  the  Viet  Cong  '  The  biguest. 
yes.  nothing  matches  the  tremendous  qii-in- 
tlfv  of  explosives  the  .Air  Force  is  able  to  put 
on  a  target  The  fastest,  no,  -Army  irtUlcry  is 
always  on  'arget  long  before  the  tighter- 
bombers,  .Artlllerv  usually  gets  on  target 
within  five  minutes,  a  good  reaction  time 
for  the  .Air  Force  Is  three  times  that  long 
and  it  more  often  takes  about  six  times  ,ts 
lonii  The  most  telling  blows,  only  In  p.irt. 
because  there  are  the  big  battles,  .AJrpower 
:s  only  one  of  the  elements,  along  with  ar- 
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tillerv   and  Kunshlps    supixirtins  the  soldiers 
<n  the  grouiid. 

Supply  rood,  weapons,  equipment  and  am- 
munition m  a  land  of  heavy  jungle,  soggy 
rice  fields  and  few  usable  roads,"  A  great 
deal  of  .-upiJly  Is  done  by  truck  convoys  and 
all  battlefield  supply  is  by  Army  helicopters. 
Evacuate  the  dead  and  wounded  "  Battle- 
field evacuation  Is  performed  by  Army  heli- 
copters, the  tamous  "Dust-ntTs"  who  have 
been  richly  and  deservedly  praised  lor  their 
couraee  and  daring. 

".Alrpower  lias  e\en  denied  the  enemy  the 
-shelter  of  darkness  iind  bad  weather."  Ob- 
\1  'uciv  Viet  C<ing  tro^ip  units  move  about 
quite  treely  and  hide  their  precise  locations 
\ery  well.  Even  in  i;o<xl  -Aeather  and  bright 
.-r.nllcht  the  jungles  provide  excellent  con- 
cealment This  problem  has  not  been  solved 
by  -ilrpower  or  -myhlne  else  and  Is  one  of 
the  'Kpy  lact'irs  of  The  war. 

"D.\lly  air  strikes  throughout  South  Viet- 
n<im  have  denied  the  insurgents  the  Initia- 
tive The  enemv  no  longer  can  mass  for  sus- 
i,ilned  attacks'  and  the  ,-^anctuary  he  once 
knew  m  the  darkened  jungles  Is  a  thing  of  the 
past  "  Tlie  Communists  can  still  lake  the 
initiative,  .md  In  this  fall  of  1967-  all  the  ina- 
u-r  fichtine  ;s  ,,  result  of  their  doing  so,  'nie 
Dpm;;itarl;'ed  Zi'ne  In  the  north.  Dak  To  In 
•he  central  liiehlands,  and  Los  Ninh  north 
<if  Salcon  have  beer,  the  major  fighting  dur- 
ing this  perkKi,  all  ,i-s  a  result  of  Communist 
initiative 

Our  Inabllitv  to  deny  the  enemy  the  .sanc- 
tuary of  the  jungle  ha.s  enabled  him  to  re- 
nalr  ills  looses  there  -ind  return  t-o  battle 
on  the  "fTensue  and  with  the  initiative.  This 
failure  to  penetrate  the  jungles  has  pre- 
vented us  fro.Ti  totally  destroying  the  enemy 
.-.nd  fully  exploiting  his  defeat-s. 

■Frequentlv-  additional  targets  of  opportu- 
nity .re  uncovered  by  the  airborne  FAC's 
iForw-.rd  Air  C.mtroUers)  from  their  light, 
unarmed  spotter  planes,  .South  Vietnam  Is 
divided  into  214  sub-areas,  and  each  of  these 
ectors  becomes  a  F.AC's  backy.ard  He  files 
over  the  entire  .'ren  each  day  and  checks  out 
any  suspicious  -hances  or  unusual  move- 
ment to  uncover  enemy  actlvltv," 

The  P.AC'S  are  doing  a  fine  job,  and  are 
among  the  most  gallant  flyers  In  Vietnam, 
Plyln2  low  and  slow.  Army  '^♦yle  they  find 
many  target-s  md  destroy  them  by  calling 
'iir  strikes,  Tareets  of  fipportunity  are  all  they 
do  find-  however  With  all  their  flying,  they 
develop  verv  ilttle  intelligence  information 
t>ecause  they  have  not  been  -rained  by  the 
•Mr  Force  to  do  it 

"Little  things  mean  a  lot"  m  intelligence 
v.-ork  -small  bus  .-.f  ,nformation  fit  together 
like  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle  to  jive  a  picture 
of  the  enemv  and  Ills  Intentions,  If  some  of 
the  pioces  are  mi-ssme  the  p-cture  is  not  com- 
plete Many  of  the  bits  of  information  do  not 
warrant  an  attack  and  the  FACs  have  not 
been  -rained  to  recognize  their  irr.partance 
,ind  report  them 

In  one  division  Tactical  -Area  of  Interest 
(TAOIi  a  single  Army  inter.'.-.;ence  officer, 
tlylng  only  a  p'art  cf  each  dav,  gathered  far 
more  '.nte'.ligence  Information  than  the  13 
FACs  fiymg  In  the  .same  area, 

"Field  commanders  have  :;e\er  had  faster 
■ntelligence  information  from  beyond  the 
range  of  ground  oper-itlons.  The  Viet  Cong 
:nd""  their  rillies  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
watched"  enemy  we  have  ever  fought  " 

This  is  true,  but  it  :s  the  .Army  that  is  do- 
inp  :t,  Armv  p.tr  supplies  the  same  type  of 
intelligence  for  field  commanders  r.s  the  Air 
Force,  The  onlv  difference  is  that  the  Army 
delivers  it  iiister,  days  f.ister.  than  the  Air 
Force,  One  Army  division  ;n  Vietnam  sur- 
'.  eyed  this  situation  durini;  October  1967 
It  found  that  ■■>U  cf  the  requests  submitted 
to  the  .Air  Force  durin::  the  period  checked 
had  either  been  delivered  'ate  or  the  .Air 
Force  had  asked  to  have  'he  deadline  for 
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delivery    extended.    Some    of    the    extended 
deadlines  had  even   been  missed. 

"There  are  154  landing  strips  throughout 
South  Vietnam,  Most  flights  involving  land- 
ing on  short,  hastily-constructed  lields  and 
unloading  under  threat  of  attack,"  The  Air 
Force  is  not  too  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tion of  these  "short,  hastily-constructed" 
air  strips  apparently  They  were  paving  the 
parking  lot  of  their  officers  club  at  Tun  .S<in 
Nhut  Air  Base  in  Saijt.n  during  the  hrst 
week  of  November  1966,  while  many  of  the 
runwavs  north  of  there  needed  surface  im- 
provements and  had  not  been  len.jt'-iened  to 
accommodate  four-cngined  C-13n  aircraft. 

With  great  couraite  Air  Force  jiilois  and 
crews  have  ilown  many  resupply  missions 
into  bases  under  attack.  However,  all  these 
liases  are  always  "under  threat  of  attack"  as 
IS  everv  installation  in  Vietnam, 

The  Air  Force,  in  Us  zeal  to  sell  its  alr- 
power, Ignores  the  existence  of  Army  -ivla- 
lion  and  the  efficiency  of  Army  artillery.  No 
single  mihtarv  service  can  win  the  war  with- 
out the  help  of  the  others  Army  iielicopters 
have  been  the  most  import  int  weapon  in 
Vietnam,  supplying  the  fiexlbiUty  -uid  -speed 
necessary  to  achieve  success  ,n  this  kind  of 
lighting-"  And  the  .Army  is  the  service  that 
would  be  best  able  to  hannle  all  of  the  light- 
ing by  Itself,  But  it  needs  and  wants  the 
help  of  the  other  services  to  strike  the  hard- 
est possible  hiov--s  at  the  enemy 

All  the  services  are  making  \,!uable  con- 
tributions and  none  should  be  iteprecated 
i.T  overplayed  at  the  expense  of  thi-  others. 
With  its  excellent  public  relation.s  organl/a- 
lion.  and  i_'reat  enthusiasm  for  airpower.  the 
Air  Force  is  the  miMt  prone  to  this  fallintt. 

The  Air  Force  was  unprepared  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Lacking  proper  aircraft  and  short 
(if  pilots  It  has  been  forced  to  improvise,  Im- 
provlslon  has  been  only  partially  successful 
and  for  some  of  the  problems  no  real  -■^oUi- 
tlon  is  In  sight. 

Tactical  air  support  is  a  major  mission  of 
the  Air  Force  in  Vietnam,  Thi.s  consists  of 
delivering  explosives  and  gunfire  against 
enemy  ground  targets,  generally  in  .support 
of  friendly  ground  troops, 

The  Ideal  airplane  for  this  type  of  mis- 
sion Is  simple,  strong,  stable,  carries  a  heavy 
bomb  load,  and  can  "loiter"  over  a  potential 
target  area  for  several  hours  until  it  is  need- 
ed. The  .Air  Force  has  no  -iich  aircraft  and 
does  not  -seem  to  be  doing  anything  to  de- 
velop one. 

Instead  it  Is  using  very  complex  jets  which 
are  expensive  to  build,  difficult  to  maintain. 
and  have  a  very  short  time  on  target  before 
they  must  return  to  base  for  fuel.  The  jets. 
which  do  carry  a  heavy  bomb  load,  were  de- 
signed for  another,  more  conventional,  type 
of  war  They  have  far  more  perf.  rmance  than 
is  needed,  for  operations  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  have  few  f :  the  fither  retjuired  attributt->s 
Very  complex  airplanes  make  it  necessary 
to  have  very  long  training  periods  for  pilots 
and  ground  crewmen.  .=lowlnB  the  expansion 
which  is  p-lways  needed  m  wartime  .Aircraft 
complexity  also  increases  the  time  needed  to 
maintain  "the  planes  reducme  the  alrcr.-ift 
avallabllltv  rate,  and  reducing  the  nuni'oer 
of  bombers  that  can  be  used  to  fly  mis-sions. 
Most  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  lets 
Is  due  to  their  high  performance.  Flying  and 
fighting  at  very  high  speeds  creates  prrblems 
which  are  not  encountered  with  slower 
planes.  Tlie  areas  of  pilot  comfort,  aircraft 
control  and  navigation,  and  ordnance  de- 
livery generate  problems  which  can  only  be 
solved  with  Increased  complexity. 

The  verv  fast  jets  u.se  a  treat  deal  of  fuel 
and  so  have  very  little  "loiter"  capability. 
This  reduces  the  flexibility  and  Increases  'he 
response  time  of  air  support  m  Vietnam. 
Since  the  planes  cannot  remain  over  their 
target  areas  very  lone,  it  Is  hard  to  have  con- 
stant air  cover.  And  because  they  are  not 
there  readv  to  go  to  work  it  takes  more  time 
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to  get  bombs  on  a  target  In  -i  war  of  .im- 
bushes  and  .small  unit  fighting  ininutes  are 
\ltal  because  many  actions  are  short  and 
sharp. 

In  North  Vietnam  the  Air  Force  is  linding 
the  type  of  war  it  had  prepared  to  light  And, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  high  performance 
lets  are  doing  well  Losses  are  low  for  the 
number  of  sorties  llown  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous capabilities  of  pilots  and  i>lanes- 
The  l.irge  Investment  in  the  exi)ensl\e  iilanes 
IS   proving  Its   worth 

However,  in  this  Northern  arena,  the  Air 
Force  is  hami>ered  by  targeting  re.stricilons 
.ind  the  jjrohibitlon  on  the  u.se  of  any  sort  of 
nuclear  weajxms  Life  is  cheap  to  the  Com- 
iiiunists.  and  they  deliberately  locate  military 
t  irpets  in  civilian  .creas  hoping  our  humanity 
and  fear  of  "world  opinion"  will  jjrevent  us 
irom  destroying  them.  While  the  Viet  Cong 
slaughter  civilians  in  .south  Vietnam  in  acta 
of  pure  political  terrorism,  often  in  deliber- 
ately horrible  v^ays.  our  enemies  and  friends" 
.iround  the  world  stay  (juiet.  But  when  we 
injure  civill.ins  accidentally  In  destroying 
military  larttets  their  cries  of  outrage  ,.re 
loud  and  loiij;. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  this  war  does  not  lessen  the  de- 
struction in  the  north  It  does  cost  us  losses 
In  pilots  and  planes.  -Nuclear  Weapons,  like 
conventional  explosives,  come  m  all  sizes  to 
accomplish  all  sort  of  jobs,  'n.e  tendency  to 
think  of  them  as  only  city  destroying,  inass 
(iestriiction  weapons  is  wrrin./ 

The  advantage  of  nuclear  weapons  is  they 
pack  more  punch  per  jxiund  'nils  mean.'--  the 
aircraft  have  a  better  cliance  of  surviMi,^'  be- 
cause they  are  more  lightly  loaded  and  lewer 
runs  over"ihe  target  are  required  Wi'h  .  lean 
"ntikes"  having  little  (.r  no  radioacthe  fallout 
the  net  effect  would  be  much  the  same  as 
with  regular  bombs 

Present  air  war  policy  for  North  Vietnam 
will  onlv  limit  the  C<jmnninlst  effort  .md 
make  It  more  expensive.  It  al.so  makes  it  ex- 
jjcnsive  lor  us.  in  terms  of  crx^t  and  I'^ssps  in 
men  .md  planes  A  less  restrictive  policy 
would  result  in  a  more  ecoiKimlcal  and  effec- 
tive effort 

In-country  airlift  Is  another  major  inl.ssi.,n 
of  the  Air  Force.  Carrying  men  :md  supplies 
bv  air  is  a  major  logistical  resource  In  Viet- 
1  -'.m  Because  of  the  danger  oil  the  roads  and 
the  need  to  mount  clearing  operations  and 
run  convoys,  the  day  to  dav  bti,slness  of 
supplv  is  carried  on  by  aircraft. 

.AH  bases  have  a  runway  for  airplane--  and 
all  but  the  smallest  units  are  taa-sed  -n  a 
helicopter  linding  zone  m  the  field.  Hell- 
copter  cargo  is  hauled  by  the  Army  and  the 
,\:r  Force  flv.s  the  transport  airplanes- 

However.  when  the  war  started  the  Air 
Force  did  not  have  a  light  transport  with  a 
short  field  takeoff  and  landing  iSTOL)  ca- 
pabilitv  In  its  aircraft  Inventory.  The  Army 
(lid  have  one  fortunately-  Disturbed  by  the 
lack  of  Air  Force  interest  In  this  field  the 
Army  had  filled   the  gap  that  existed 

This  plane,  the  CV-2  Caribou,  was  mv.iiu- 
,ible  in  the  early  pha.se  of  the  war  '.vhen  run- 
ways were  short  and  unimproved.  During 
the  past  year,  most  runways  have  been 
lengthened"  and  improved  to  take  the  large 
four-engined  C-130  Hercules  tran-sport. 
which  now  hauls  more  in-country  cargo 
than  anv  other  type  On  -January  1,  1967  the 
Army  turned  it-s'  Caribous  over  to  'he  Air 
Force,  aft-er  training  crews  to  fly  them 

The  tieures  for  airlift  In  Vietnam  are 
.imazing,  Dnrine  a  typlcr.1  month  enough 
supplie.s  are  carried  to  fill  -")  000  railroad 
freight  cars,  more  than  150,000  troops  nre 
also  carried.  One  of  the  big  differences  be- 
tween our  war  and  the  French  effort  is  In 
the  scale  of  our  :;ir  r  .pabllitv.  We  haul  more 
cargo  bv  air  In  a  day  than  the  French  -ould 
m  weeks.  We  deliver  more  explosives  from 
the  air  on  ,\n  average  day  than  the  French 
did  during  the  entire  53  day  battle  of  Dlen 
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Bie.i    Phu,    not    counting    our    B  52    heAvy 
b'  ■mbers 

Air  Force  reconnalssarvre  airplanes  were 
designed  to  p-ovlde  the  Information  needed 
to  move  corps  and  armies,  as  were  the  sys- 
tems and  orsjanlzHtlon  which  supports  them 
It  has  proved  very  inappruprlate  u>  Vietnam, 
moet  flghtlng  is  by  battalions,  brigades,  or 
divisions 

It  takes  too  much  time  to  process  the  data 
gathered  by  the  AF  for  It  to  be  of  much  use 
at  '.he  command  levels  where  the  fighting  Is 
being  controlled  In  addition  the  response 
to  requests  for  supp)ort  from  those  levels  are 
not  belnii  met  quickly  enough  The  need  for 
Intelligence  for  lighting  commands  Ls  being 
met  bv  Army  aviation  units  which  are  able 
to  move  quickly  enough  '.o  do  the  Job  The 
Air  Force  has  largely  been  relegated  to  fur- 
nishing information  to  the  'Never- Never" 
land  of  Field  Force  i Corps i  and  Army  head- 
quarters 

Since  their  airplanes  are  not  right  for  the 
p)b  It  Is  dlfflrult  for  the  ground  troops  w 
.Tiake  the  coordination  for  Air  Force  recon 
flight,s  The  jets  have  trouble  getting  on  ter- 
ser m  time  seldom  arriving  as  scheduled 
When  they  do  arrive  they  want  artillery 
fires  stopped  and  the  area  cleared  for  their 
mission- at  once  This  Is  not  possible  because 
of  the  a»K>unt  of  coordination  which  must 
be  done  As  a  result,  many  mlsslon.s  are 
■scrubbed  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  Sf  all 
I'oncerned 

The  fast  recon  Jets  lack  maneuverability 
and  the  .AF  a.«ks  to  have  artillery  tires  with- 
held fr<'m  the  large  areas  they  need  to  make 
'heir  approaches  and  turn.s  This  restrlc's  the 
freedom  of  action  of  ground  commanders 
'o  a  i{reat  extent  and  endangers  trot)ps  on  the 
kjround  who  can  get  fire  only  if  in  contact 
with  the  enemv 

Like  the  tighter-bombers,  the  recon  jets 
have  more  performance  than  they  need  to 
operate  m  South  Vietnam  and  it  hinders 
their  ability  to  do  the  Job  The  speed  and  lack 
>f  maneuverability  of  rhese  planes  .ilso 
.reates  a  safety  problem  in  crowded  skies. 

Moving  1.000  miles  an  hour  faster  than 
manv  of  the  other  aircraft  m  use  and  making 
sweeping  turns,  miles  wide  they  increase  the 
danger  of  mld-alr  collisions  Racing  from 
the  South  China  Sea  clear  across  the  country 
to  the  border  In  six  minutes  or  less,  they  are 
almost  Impossible  to  control  from  the  ground 
With  the  sky  so  often  rilled  with  clouds.  It 
is  a  credit  to  -.he  skill  of  all  the  pilots  living 
'here  that  there  are  so  tew  mid-air  crashes 
In  South  Vietnam,  slower  simpler  airplanes 
could  do  a  better  job  on  manv  Air  Force 
missions  Nothing  as  yet.  is  being  done  to 
get  them  and  probably  nothing  ever  will 
oe  done 

NAPALM    BfRNS 

Napalm  burns  It  kill.<.  people  It  lea.es 
bodies  black  charred  caricatures  of  human 
:orm   It  is  horrible  So  is  war. 

Bodies  blown  to  pieces  by  explosives  or 
ripped  to  shreds  by  bullets  are  horrible  too 
So  are  the  disembowelled  bodies  left  bv  Viet 
Cong  terrorists,  it  the  civilians  they  have 
.  ruclried  or  beheaded  So  are  the  bodies  of 
lur  wounded  the  VC  have  executed,  shooting 
them  in  the  forehead  and  blowing  otf  the 
(Jacks  of  their  skulls  and  splattering  their 
■srains  onto  the  ground 

Burning  to  death  Is  a  terrible  way  to  die  So 

IS  any  other  wav  caused  by  violence   A  popu- 

.ar  misconception  seems  to  be  that  we  are  the 

nly  force  using  weapons  which  kJll  by  fire 

This  IS  not  true 

The  Viet  Cong  use  shaped  charge  rockets. 
.-.imllar  to  our  '  BazotiKa  '  or  the  German 
Panzerfaust"  of  World  War  II.  against  us 
Shaped  charge  weapons  use  a  chemical  reac- 
tion to  produce  a  jet  of  searing,  metal-burn- 
ing flame  They  also  use  large,  tire  producing 
mines  and.  on  occasion,  flaming  'Mololov 
cocktails  '  against  our  vehicles 

.^U  of  these  produced  seared,  flame-black- 
ened corpses  which  compare  with  anything 
done    by    napalm.    The    complaint    against 
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napalm,  as  against  so  many  other  things  by 
our  crltcls  in  this  war.  seems  to  be  not  that 
we  do  It  but  that  we  do  it  so  much  better 
than  the  enemy 

Napalm  Is  efficient  It  Is  far  more  efficient 
than  any  of  the  flame  producing  weapons  the 
VC  have  available  .And  because  of  its  nature, 
napalm  has  certain  advantages  for  us  which 
no  other  weapon  currently  being  used  can 
give  us  It  creiites  very  real  problems  for  the 
Viet  Cong  and  this  is  why  they  are  working 
so  hard  to  hiive  its  use  ended. 

Napalm  is  basically  jellied  gasoline,  which 
IS  dropped  fri>m  the  air  and  explodes  Into  a 
huge  ball  ol  fire  Its  big  advantage  Is  that 
It  flows,  like  a  liquid,  around  trees  and  into 
holes  in  the  ground  This  means  things  which 
provide  cover  from  conventional  explosives 
give  no  protection   against   napalm. 

In  a  War  r.imous  lor  jungle,  bunkers,  and 
tunnels  the  reason  for  VC  concern  over  na- 
palm Is  obvious  Men  being  shelled  in  the 
jungle  can  lie  down  behind  a  tree  trunk  and 
be  relatively  safe  Or  they  can  get  Into  a 
defilade  behind  a  natural  bunker  of  the 
ground,  or  into  a  shell  hole,  or  a  bunker, 
or  a  tunnel    But  nap.ilm  will  follow  them. 

If  n.tpalm  is  not  u.sed  we  either  miss  some 
of  the  VC  we  might  have  killed  or  must  send 
in  infantry  to  root  them  out.  if  possible. 
Either  alternative  is  less  efficient  and  more 
costly  Viet  Cong  not  killed  today  are  avail- 
able to  fight  and  kill  our  troops  tomorrow. 
Our  .soldiers  who  .ire  killed,  when  use  of  a 
more  efficient  method  would  have  spared 
tnem.  .ire  gone  forever. 

Critics  who  argtie  the  use  of  nap.ilm  is  In- 
humane are  arguing,  by  implication,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  humane  war  .Anyone  who 
has  ever  had  any  experience  ol  war  knows 
that  IS  nonsense  It  Is  a  sort  at  an  adaptation 
of  the  line  of  thought,  espoiused  by  the  Com- 
munist.s.  that  there  are  "Just"  and  "unjust" 
wars  .A  "just  '  w.ir  for  the  Communists  Is  one 
which  pleases  them  and  lurthers  their  ends, 
regardless  of  other  considerations 

W.irs  .ire  .'ought  in  righteous"  support  of 
some  moral  principle,  lor  selfish  gain,  or 
by  accident  .is  diplomacy  breaks  down  and 
nations  blunder  into  conflict.  .Ail  wars  are 
brutal  and  none  are  "Just"  for  the  dead.  The 
way  to  fight  a  war  is  to  win  It.  quickly  and 
efficiently  We  .irent  being  quick  enough  In 
Vietnam,  but  napalm  ad<ls  to  our  efficiency. 
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TWENTIETH   ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

IN   ITiE  HOUSE  UF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav    May  6.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKl  Mr  Speaker,  last  ni^;hl 
in  Chicago  during  a  inuvmy  tribute  to  the 
20th  anniversary  ol  Israel  independence. 
held  in  Ihe  International  Amplutheater 
and  attended  by  more  than  15.000  Chi- 
cagoans.  Israel  Consul  Getieral  .Ax  raham 
Avidar  drinered  a  most  penet rating  trib- 
ute to  fl^s  tiny  nation. 

I  incltde  m  th.e  Record  today  the  text 
of  his  remarks,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  here  in  Con.L'ress  keep  in 
proper  perspective  the  full  significance 
of  a  free  and  sovereign  Israel.  I  liave  .said 
many  times  that  the  plight  of  Israel  is 
not  a  sentimental  journey  of  concern 
only  to  tne  Jewish  peoplei  the  survival  of 
a  free  and  sovereign  Israel  lies  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
all  of  the  American  people 

Consul  General  .A\  idar  s  remarks  fol- 
low: 


Israel  s  iriOiH  .\nnufrsarv 
Israels  first  2  decades  Is  the  story  of  chal- 
lenges      seemingly       unsurmountable       and 
achievements  undreamed  i  l 

Here  is  a  po<iple  which  esiHljll^hed  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  .i  wilderne.ss  of  .ib- 
solutlsm,  brought  in  2,000,000  of  their  kins- 
men out  of  misery  and  .ingulsh  created  out 
of  divergent  elements  a  new  civilization  in 
the  image  of  lis  past,  built  new  de\elopment 
town.s  harbors  and  hundreds  ot  aericulturiil 
settlements,  made  the  arts  and  letter.s 
flourish:  played  an  honorable  part  in  explor- 
ing the  vistas  of  the  new  .ige 

Here  is  a  State  truly  alive  with  creativity. 
.And  .ill  this  wa.s  accomplished  in  lare  ol 
extreme  adversity 

20  years  of  our  existence  are  years  oi 
threats  of  intimidation  of  boycott,  of  terror 
and  belllKeretice.  of  3  wars 

Oiilv  eleven  months  .igo  .Arab  .trnites 
unltefi  equipped  to  their  teeth,  md  sup- 
p<^rted  by  i  itreat  power-  threw  an  iron 
noose  around  the  neck  of  Israel,  confident 
that  the  hour  ol  the  final  solution  had 
struck 

Prom  the  niemone*  of  our  tormented  p.ist 
from  the  insatiable  thirst  tor  life  itid  free- 
dom the  peiiple  (4  Israel  lorged  m  June  their 
determination  to  resist— so  with  their  backs 
to  the  sea.  they  wrote  .i  new  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  freedom  Within  6  d.ivs  the  com- 
bined Arab  .irmles  were  in  shambles  and  mir 
forces  stiHxl.  .iiid  stand  till  this  very  day.  cii 
the  banks  of  the  Suez,  along  the  entire  Jor- 
diin.  on  the  Height*,  of  the  Golan  Jerusalem, 
the  eternal  city,  became  again,  reunited 
one  city 

P'rleiuls — Tills  was  a  year  of  >;reat  liappiness 
nuiu;!ccl  with  deep  sadiie.ss  and  bereavement 
More  than  a  thousand  fresh  graves  have  ')een 
added  to  the  already  existing  lona  rows  m 
our  cemeteries  If  there  is  at  all  a  consola- 
tion tor  their  deaths,  it  is.  that  their  sacrifice 
was  not  In  vain,  for  it  is  the  firm  resolve  of 
our  people  and  ktovernment  never  to  return 
to  the  territorial  insecurity  and  vulnerabiUtv 
from  which  we  emerced  m  June — and  there 
can  be  no  withdrawal  irom  any  of  <v.;r  preseir 
positions,  unless  there  will  be  a  vvithdrawnl 
by  our  neighbours  to  a  position  <it  peace 

There  is  nothing  we  desire  more  than  peace 
for  we  did  not  go  to  Israel  to  shed  blood,  but 
to  work  and  build 

Whilst  our  neighbours  continue  tiU  this 
very  hour  to  proclaim:  So  negotiations.  .Vo 
recognition.  .Vo  peace.  Israel's  hand  i.s 
stretched  out  to  our  neighbours  calling — For 
negotiations.  For  mutual  recognition,  Frir 
cooperation  and  an  honourable  peace.  The 
issue  between  Israel  and  its  neighbours  is 
luit  the  right  of  Israel  to  hold  a  -parade  in 
Jertisalem  or  Tel  .Aviv  This  is  for  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Israel  to  decide  The  basic  .-ource 
of  conflict  to  which  'he  international  com- 
munity ought  to  address  itself  is  the  obdi:ratc 
refusal  of  the  Arab  Nations  to  accept  and 
recognize  the  very  existence  ot  Israel  The 
nnmcdiatc  problem  Is  terrorism  coming  iron: 
litthoiit  m  violation  of  cease  tire  ::areeir.eius 
The  true  choice  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  Is  between  those  who  want  to  talk 
peace  and  are  working  for  peace  and  those 
who  daily  practice  belllt'erency  and  prepare 
lor  yet  another  war  The  choice  is  ijetween 
those  who  need  arms  to  defend  themsehes 
and  those  who  acquire  arms  with  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  obliterating  a  State  and 
annihilating  a  people 

On   issues   like   these,   there   shotild    be   no 
silence  and  no  neutrality. 

Friends.  We  cannot  yet  see  the  cherished 
peace,  but  we  must  not  lose  the  vision  ot 
peact.  It  too  will  come  In  the  meantime,  one 
thing  must  be  made  clear,  very  ?!ear  The 
State  of  Israel  was  established  by  the  col- 
lective will  of  the  Jewish  People,  bv  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  its  pioneers,  and  .is  long  as 
the  Jewish  People  will  stand  behind  Israel — 
Israel  will  continue  to  exist  and  prosper — 
!iit^  or  iitthojit  Arab  ronsetlt 
From   the  agonies  -snd   trials  of  the  past 
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vear,  '.lie  people  't  Isr.iel  eiiier^ied  strength- 
ened and  nit  .re  nulled  th.m  ever  From  the 
.mxletles  .md  concern  ul  May  and  June,  there 
sprung  .1  persiin.il  dedication  in  every  Jew  to 
the  cause  of  Israel  Never  were  we  more  one 
people    tliaii    since   June   last    year 

And  nnalU  I  '.visli  to  express  on  behalt 
of  the  people  mI  Israel  .md  its  government 
our  deepest  gratitude  to  a  staunch  and  most 
outstaiitliim  dedicated  Iriend  of  the  State  of 
Israel    :<ir  'nih    ln'iicrine  luin  by  participat- 


ing in  this  celebr:.luin  I  refer  ni  vcnrse  to 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  vi  the 
USA.  Mr  Hubert  H  Huinplirey  Eight  d,i\s 
ago  the  Vice  President  spoke  witli  ^'reat  ciai- 
vlction  .ibdut  the  dreams  .iiid  hopes  I'l 
America 

We  Jews  h.ul  .i  drcun  lor  ■J,U(>0  years-  ,\ 
Jewish  State  Tins  dream  became  in  our  llle- 
time  a  living  reality 

The    people    of    Israel    li.ive    ti'iW    ,i    hupe- 
Peace    It  will  not  tje  handed  to  us  an  a  silver 


pi. (Iter-  -but-  If    the 
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^El^ ATE— Tuesday,  May  7,  1968 


riic  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a,m,.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon,  George 
McGovERN,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  South  Dakota, 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD,  otTered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  uui  Father,  who  desirest  truth 
111  the  inward  parts,  help  us  in  this 
()i:)eninu  moment  of  a  new  day's  council, 
to  draw  near  to  Thee  in  tranquillity,  hu- 
mility, and  sincerity, 

.Auam  in  Thy  mercy  we  kneel  at  this 
altar  of  Thy  ^race  with  the  sure  confi- 
dence of  Thy  servant  of  old.  as  he  poured 
out  his  soul,  declaring  ".At  noon.  I  will 
pray  and  call  aloud  and  the  Lord  shall 
hear  my  voice." 

To  Thee  we  lift  our  hearts,  bringing 
iiothinc  but  our  need  and  the  adoration 
of  our  contrite  spirits. 

By  a  vision  of  Thy  eternal  kingdom 
whose  sun  ni\rr  .sets,  give  us  the  inner 
strenuth  to  s£i\e  liie  present  age — 

To  be  true  to  all  truth  the  world  denies, 
.Not  tongue-lied  by  its  gilded  lies. 
.Not  alway,-  right  in  all  men's  eyes. 
But  laithful  to  the  light  within. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory   Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF     ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
mu  letter: 

V  S     .-5ENATF, 

PhksIdent   i'RO  tempore, 
WasliVKiton    DC    May  7.  1968. 
Til  the  Srnarr 

Being  lenioorarilv  .ibsent  irom  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon  George  McGovern,  a 
.senator  from  the  State  ol  .South  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  oi   -he  Chair  during  my 

absence, 

CARI.   Hayden 

P'l-siclrnt  pro  tempore. 

Mr,  McGOVERN  thereupon  took  the 
(iiair  as  .Acting  President  im'o  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
'inanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
•he  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
dav Mav  6,  1968,  be  dispen.sed  with, 

Th?  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. WithouL  ob.-iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION   ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  not- 

withsiandiriu   the   previous  order.  I   ask 


unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  ot  Calendar  No, 
108,5.  H,R,  11308 

The  ACTING  FRP:SinENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  ,stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  LtoisLATUi:  Ci.krk  A 
bill  iH,R,  113081  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  .Arts  and  tb.e  Humani- 
ties Act  of   196.5, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iiro  tem- 
Ijore,  Is  there  objection  to  tlie  present 
consideration  of  the  bill'' 

There  being  no  ob,iection,  tlic  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wdfan  wiih  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  altei  ili'  en- 
acting clause  and  m.sert : 

That— 

.Sfctiox  1  ,Spcii..n  :nli  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  tiic  .Arts  and  the  Humanities 
.Act    ol    19t>,T   is  amended   u>   read   .is   lollows; 

■■ifi  The  term  workshop'  means  an  ac- 
tivity the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
encouraee  the  .irtistic  development  '.r  en- 
joyment of  amateur,  student  ur  other  i.on- 
pr.ilessioiial  i).irticipants,  or  to  promote 
scholarsliip  .:nri  ipacliinu  among  the 
particip.ims  " 

-Sec  2,  .-jcction  .'i  u  i  and  section  .Till  of 
the  Natitjiial  Foundation  on  the  Arts  ind 
the  Humanities  .Art  ol  190,5  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

ici  The  C'h.urnian-  .vrJi  the  ad\l'e  oi  ilu- 
Federal  Council  uu  the  .Arts  and  the  H;;- 
ni.mities  and  the  National  Council  on  ihe 
.'^rts.  IS  authorized  to  estabUsr,  .nid  carry  out 
a  proeram  of  ion  tracts  with,  it  i_'r.mts-in- 
aid  to,  groups  or,  m  appropn.ite  i  ases,  in- 
dividuals engaged  m  <<T  ton.-erned  witli  the 
arts,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  pTo- 
vide  or  support  m  the  United  .st.ites- 

"(1)  productions  wliu'li  have  substantial 
artistic  and  cultural  slgnihcance.  giving 
entphasis  ti  American  creativity  and  the 
maintenance  .md  encouragement  oi  jirotes- 
slonal  excellence: 

"(2i  productions  ineetmLr  jjrf.lessniial 
standards  or  standards  of  autheinlcitv,  ir- 
respective of  origin,  which  are  ol  signihcant 
merit  and  whicli.  without  such  assist.uice 
would  otherwise  be  una\ailable  to  our  citi- 
zens in  many  areas  i,t   'he  lountrv; 

"(3 1  projects  ih.it  will  encourage  and 
.issist  artists  ..nd  eiialile  them  to  achieve 
standards  of  professional  excellence; 

"l4l  workshops  that  will  encotiraee  and 
develop  the  appreciation  .,nd  enjoyment  of 
the  arts  bv  our  citizens: 

"(0  1  other  relevant  projects,  including 
survevs,  research,  and   jjlanning  in   the  arts. 

"(fi  The  total  amo-.int  of  any  grant  to 
;iny  group  pursuant  lo  subsection  ici  of 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  .50  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  such  project  ir  produc- 
tion, except  that  not  more  than  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  lunds  allotted  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  .Arts  for  the  purpo.ses  of 
subsection  ici  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
available  for  grants  and  contracts  in  that 
hscal  year  without  regard  to  such  limita- 
tion." 


SF(  :i  Section  SihiiSl  and  section  ,')(h) 
i5i  (.1  '.he  National  Foundation  on  Uie  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Art  of  1965  are  amended 
to  read  as  lollows  : 

(lil  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  tills  .section  5lhi  lor  any  fiscal 
-.ear  sh.dl  be  etjually  all. •tied  among  the 
St.ites 

5  1  .\U  amounts  allotted  under  paragrajili 
.:ti  iir  a  hscal  year  wlilrli  ,ire  ni^t  ^traiited 
lo  a  .State  during  such  year  shall  be  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  such  year  to  the  National 
Endowment  lor  the  Arts  lor  the  jjurpose  .il 
carrying  out  section  .5(ci 

.sf<  4  .Section  (iibi  and  section  Hili  .4 
tlie  .National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanitie::  An  ol  1965  are  amended  " 
read  as  follows : 

"(bi    The    .National    Ccimcil    on    the    Arts 
shall,   in  addition   to   inr!"!  n,ing   any   ol   the 
iluties  and  resi>onsibilHi<  s  prescribed  bv  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Uevelopment  Art 
of    1964,    ill    advise   the   Chainnan    with    re- 
spect   to   policies,    programs,    ana    procedures 
tor    carrying    out    his    lunctions     outles.    "r 
responsibilities    pursuant     to    the    provisions 
of   this  .Act.  and    c2i    review  applications   lor 
tinancial  assistance  made  under  this  Act  .iiitl 
make     recommendations      tliereon      to      the 
Ch.iirrnaii     Tlie  Chairman   shall   not    approve 
or    disapprove    any    such    application     until 
he  has  received   tlie  recommendation  of   the 
Council     oil     Muli     .ijiplication     unless     the 
Council    falls    to    make    ..    recommendation 
tliereon    within    a    reasonable    time     In    the 
case   of    any   application    involving   %5,00()   ir 
less,    the   Chairman    may    approve   or   disap- 
prove such   request,  if  stich   action   is  taken 
[(ursuant  to  i  he  terms  of  a  delegation  oi  au- 
thorltv   irorn    ilic   Council  to  the  Chairman 
and   provided  that  each   such  action   by  the 
Chairman  shall  be  reviewed   by  the  Council 
"If  I     Tlie    Council    shall     (11     advise    the 
Chairman  with  respect  lo  policies,  programs 
and   jirocedures   lor   carrving   out    his    func- 
tions. ,ind   i2i    shall  review  .ipplicatiuns   !or 
financial    support    and    make    recommenda- 
tions thereon   to  ?he  Chairman    Tlie  Chair- 
man  shall    not    approve    or   disapprove    any 
such   application    until    he    has   received    the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  on  such  .ip- 
plication  unless  the  Council  fails  to  make  a 
recommendation  thereon  within  a  reasonable 
!ime   In  the  ca.se  of  any  application  involving 
s5,ijO0  or  less,  the  Chairman  may  approve  or 
disapprove    such    request,    if   such    action    Is 
taken  ):>ursuant  to  the  terms  uf  a  delegation 
ol  authority  from  the  Council  to  the  Chalr- 
maii.  and  provided  that  each  such  action  by 
the    Chairman     shall     be    reviewed     by     the 
Council  " 

src.  5  .Section  10  ol  the  National  Founda- 
•ion  on  the  Arts  and  tlie  Humanries  Art  cf 
1965  IS  amended  by  : 

lai  repealing  paragraphs  i2i  and  ^  :3 1  of 
subsection  r.-.t  .tiid  inserting  m  lieti  thereof 
the   loUowltlg: 

"(2 1  m  the  discretion  of  the  Ciiairman 
of  all  Endowment,  after  receiving  llie  rer- 
i.inmendatum  of  the  National  Council  (.f 
'hat  Endowment,  to  receive  money  and  other 
property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  ti) 
that  Endowment  with  or  without  a  condi- 
tion or  restriction,  including  a  condition  that 
'.he   Chairman   use  other   funds  of   that    En- 
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dowment  for  the  purp<j«e9  of  the  gift,  aiid  to 
use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty Vjt  the  purpose  of  carrying  <jut  sections 
5,C)  and  V'ci  and  the  functions  transferred 
by  sectlLin  8iai  of  this  Act. 

I  bi  redesignating  subsections  ' .  4)  ".  "(S)  ", 
"(8l".  "(7i  ",  and  "(a/"  as  subsections  "(3)  ". 
"(4)  ",  "I  31 ",  ■  '  6  I  ".  and      i  7  i 

ic>  amending  the  text  followtng  subsec- 
tion <  4  M  B I  to  read  a«  follows : 

In  any  case  la  which  any  money  or  other 
property  is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  the  Foundation  (Ai  without  designation 
of  the  Endowment  for  the  benefit  of  which 
such  property  Is  Intended,  and  iBi  without 
•ondltlon  or  restriction  oiner  ih^n  that  It  b« 
u.sed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  such 
property  shall  be  deemed  to  h.ive  been  do- 
nated bequeithed.  or  Ue.l*ed  In  equal  shares 
to  each  Endowment  and  each  Chairman  of 
an  Endowment  shall  have  authority  to  re- 
ceive such  property.  In  any  case  In  which 
any  money  or  other  property  Is  donated,  be- 
queathed. L<r  devised  to  the  Poundatli.n  with 
a  condition  or  restriction,  such  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  donated,  bequeathed, 
or  devised  to  that  Endowment  whfise  func- 
tion it  U  to  carry  out  the  purpose  or  ptrp'ises 
described  or  referred  to  by  the  terms  of  such 
conditlbn  or  restriction,  and  each  Chairman 
of  an  Endowment  shall  have  authority  to 
receive  such  property  For  the  purpoees  of 
the  precedlnc:  sentence.  If  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  of  sucn  a  condition  or  restric- 
tion Is  covered  by  the  funetlona  of  both  En- 
dowments, or  If  seme  i^'.  the  purposes  of  such 
a  condition  or  restriction  are  covered  by  the 
functions  of  one  Endowment  and  other  of 
the  purposes  of  such  a  condition  or  restric- 
tion ire  covered  by  the  functions  of  the  other 
Endowment,  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
,ir.d  the  Humanities  shall  determine  an 
<»qiiltab;e  manner  for  distribution  between 
-jch  of  the  Endowments  of  the  property  so 
d  'nated  bequeathed,  or  devised  For  the  pur- 
poees of  the  income  tax.  gift  tax.  and  ?-5>tate 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  money  or 
other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  de- 
vised to  the  Foundation  or  one  of  Its  En- 
dowments ind  received  by  the  Chairman  of 
an  Er.dowmaut  pursuant  to  authority  derived 
under  this  5uhsectlon  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  d  ^nated,  bequeathed,  or  devused  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  United  St^ues  " 

Sec  6  Section  U  of  the  NatlonaJ  Found.i- 
tion  on  the  \tX&  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by 

(ai  repealing  sobsectiona  I  a» ,  ibi.(ci  and 
idi  and  substituting  therefor  the  following 

"lai  For  the  purpose  jt  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 5'Ci  and  the  functions  transferred  by 
section  8ia)  of  this  Act.  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Endowment  r^r  the  Arts' J6  OOOOOO  for  the 
rtscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  $6,500  - 
000  for  -he  :i»c.U  year  ending  June  30.  1970: 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  -ection  7ici 
tjf  this  .^rt  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.ipproprutcU  TA>  the  N  i::on.il  Endowment  for 
the  Htimanrles  >«.0O0.iJ0O  for  the  Hsca:  year 
ending  June  30  1969.  and  »9. 000  000  for  the 
hscal  year  ending  June  30  1970  In  ;iddltion, 
there  IS  hereby  authorized  lo  be  appropri.ited 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
the  purposes  ol  rectlon  3ih)  the  sum  of  S2.- 
000  iX)0  tor  -lie  fiscal  vrar  ending  June  10. 
1969.  .ind  $2  500.000  for  the  fiscal  veur  end- 
ing June  30  iy70  Sums  approprt.ited  under 
the  author!' y  of  thl.s  subsecuon  shall  remain 
ivAiUble  utit:l  expended  For  each  subse- 
quent flscil  vear  .*iirh  sums  m.AV  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  taw  to  carry  out  the  provisions  oI 
this  subsection 

"ibi  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  subsection  lai  there  is  luthorized  to  be 
.ippropri-tted  to  each  Endowment  an  amount 
eqiLil  to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by 
that  Endowment  under  section  10i^m2i  of 
this  .\ct  except  that  the  amount  Ippriprl- 
ated  to  each  Endowment  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  exceed  S3  250  000  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30.  1989.  and  t3  500  OOO  for 
•.he  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  -.O.  1970  Amounts 
ippr.>prlated  to  ,in  Endowment  under  this 
subsection  ^hall  remnln  .iv.tUable  until  ex- 
t>ended  For  each  subsequent  fiscal  ye.ir  such 
sums  m.iy  be  .ipproprlated  as  the  C^'Ugress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsectlim 

■■ici  There  are  authorized  to  be  appr^'prl- 
nted  such  sums  m  may  be  necessary  to  .id- 
mlnister   the  provisions  of   this  Act   ' 

ibi  redeslennilng  subsection  "(e)"  xs  sub- 
section   ■■(di" 

Sec  7  Section  3iai  and  section  3ibi  of 
•he  Natlon;il  Foundation  on  the  .Arts  and 
ih»  Humanities  Act  of  1965  .ire  .imended  to 
read  as  follows 

lai  The  term  'humanities"  Includes,  but 
Is  not  iimu*d  to  the  study  of  the  following 
langu:i?e.  both  modern  .ind  classical;  lin- 
guistics: literature,  history:  Jurisprudence: 
philosophy;  itrcheology,  the  history,  criticism, 
theory  and  practice  of  the  .irte;  those  .ispecta 
of  the  social  sciences  which  have  humanistic 
content  and  employ  humanistic  methods; 
and  the  study  and  application  of  the  human- 
ities to  the  human  environment. 

■lb I  The  term  the  -irts'  includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to.  music  ( instniment.\l  and 
vocal),  dance,  drama,  folk  art,  creative  writ- 
ing, architecture  and  allied  fields,  palntlnt;. 
sculptiu-e.  photogr.iphy,  graphic  and  craft 
.arts,  industri.il  design,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  pictures,  television,  radio, 
'.ape  and  sound  recording,  the  arts  related 
to  the  presentation,  performance,  execution, 
and  exiUiMtliJU  .jf  such  major  art  forms,  and 
the  study  and  .ippllcailon  of  the  .irts  to  'he 
human   envlrmiment   ' 

Mr  Pnx  Mr  President,  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  report  to  the  Senate 
H  R  11308.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965— Public 
Law  89-209 — created  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arti  and  the  Humanities. 
composed  of  two  separate  but  closely  co- 
operating entities,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.  The  act 
was  sitined  by  President  Johnson  on 
September  29.  1965.  The  appropriation 
authority  of  that  act  which  expires  June 
30.  1968.  authorized  definite  or  direct  ap- 
propnation.s  tcir  b.ith  eiidiiwment.s  total- 
uig  $10,000,000  m  fiscal  year  1966  and 
totaling  $12,750,000  for  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968  In  addition,  the  act  authorized 
appropiiated  funds  to  match  private 
gifts  in  the  amount  of  $7,250,000  :or  each 
of  the  3  years  and  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  purposes  of  ;idniini.stei  ul^; 
the  Foundation  "  Thus,  t^nal  appropria- 
tion authority  contained  under  the  act 
was  $17  250.000  plus  administration  for 
fiscal  year  1966  and  S20.000.000  plus  ad- 
minLstrative  costs  for  both  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1963. 

With  the  authonzmg  legislation  due 
to  expire  on  June  30  of  the  year,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfarr?  considered  amendments  which 
would  extend  the  life  of  Public  Law 
89-209  -The  results  of  that  study  are 
contained  in  the  bill  before  you. 

H  R.  11308  contains  technical  amend- 
ments, mmor  amendments,  and  an  in- 
crease m  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion. The  minor  amendments  would 

First  Permit  both  endowments  to  re- 
ceive private  gifts,  restricted  as  to  pur- 
pose, which  could  be  matched  by  ap- 
propriated funds; 


Second.  Allow  the  Chairman  of  each 
endowment  to  act  on  grant  requests  of 
$5,000  or  less  without  receiving  recom- 
mendations from  each  endowment's  ad- 
vi.sorj-  council .  and 

Third.  Provide  for  the  study  and  appli- 
cation of  the  arts  and  humanities  lo  iiu- 
man  environment 

In  regard  to  restricted  gifts,  each  en- 
dowment is  presently  empowered  to  re- 
ceive unrestricted  gifts  which  may  be 
matched  up  to  a  specific  limit  by  ap- 
propriated funds  Private  Miveis.  iuiu- 
ever,  seldom  give  gifts  on  an  unrestricted 
basis  The  amendments  contained  m 
H.R.  11308  specify  that  the  gifts  must 
be  given  for  the  purpose  of  each  endou- 
menl  identilied  in  tlie  act  and  must  re- 
ceive tlie  pnor  recommendation  .jf  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  or  tlie  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities  In 
regard  to  the  Chairman's  aulhoriiv  -.lie 
present  act  requires  that  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities  must  for- 
ward a  recommendation  to  the  chairman 
of  each  endowment  before  a  uiant  Is 
made  or  rejected  The  process  has  turned 
out  to  be  unwieldy,  given  the  large  num- 
ber of  grants  submitted  to  each  endow- 
ment. The  amendment  would  allow  the 
chairman  of  each  endowment  to  deal 
directly  with  smaller  grants,  sub.iect  to 
sub.sequent  review  by  their  advi.soiw 
councils. 

HR.  11308  authorizes  appropriations 
totaling  S22  5  million  in  fiscal  year  1969 
and  $25  million  in  fi.scal  year  1970.  The 
increase  :s  ba.sed  on  the  belief  that  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  has  performed  excel- 
lently in  its  initial  3-year  experimental 
and  demonstration  period  which  has 
proven  the  needs  in  both  the  fields  of 
arts  and  the  humanities  and  validated 
tiie  programs  each  endowment  has  es- 
tablished Tlie  autlioni'ation  eontaintd 
m  H  R.  11308  would  allow  the  endow- 
ments to  convert  expt:  imental  and  dem- 
onstration prourams  into  .-ustained  ef- 
fective programs  to  meet  the  needs  m 
their  fields. 

The  bill  authorizes  for  fiscal  vear  1969 
definite  appropriations  of  S6  million  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
to  conduct  national  programs  plus  S2 
million  to  conduct  the  State  arts  coun- 
cils progiam.  It  also  appioiinales  S8 
million  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  to  fund  their  national 
as  well  as  newly  formulated  reuiional  and 
local  programs.  In  addition,  there  is  au- 
th.inzed  to  !je  appropriated  a  total  of  S6.5 
million  to  match  private  ,'ifts  rrceivrd 
by  the  endowments.  For  fiscal  year 
1970  these  figures  rise  to  .m  authoi  i/.alion 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  .'Vrts 
programs  of  S6.5  million  plus  S2  5  million 
to  conduct  :5tatc  arts  councils  programs 
and  a  total  of  S9  milliun  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  con- 
duct their  proirams.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  S7  million  to  match 
pritate  ^ifts  durina  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
explanatory  sections  of  .'Senate  Report 
No  1103  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


PVRPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
1209  I  was  the  enabling  legislation  which  au- 
thorized the  establlEhment  of  the  National 
Endown,<'it  for  the  Arts  imd  the  National 
Endowment  lor  the  Humanities.  As  enacted, 
Public  l-iw  89-209  provided  funding  authorl- 
iatlon  lor  the  :5  hscal  years  1966.  1967.  and 
1968.  The  reported  bill.  H.R  11308.  provides 
lor  further  lundlng  of  programs  under  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  through  Hscal  1970.  .aid 
makes  certain  other  chiuige.s  of  u  technical 
nature. 

BACKC.ROT'ND     OP     THE   LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  uid  the  Humanities  .^ct  of  1965  was 
looked  upon  as  the  cvolutkmary  product  of 
innny  proposals  .ind  extended  efforts  to  se- 
cure Feder:il  recognition  of  and  assistance  to 
lho.se  cultural  and  intellectual  values  which 
.ire  the  hallmark  of  a.  mature  nation.  Public 
and  private  groups  had  long  spoken  of  the 
need  lor  Federal  involvement  In  support  of 
both  the  arts  and  the  Immanltles.  The  formal 
esuthllshmeiu  of  two  Federally  funded  En- 
dowtnents,  whose  central  mission  was  support 
of  the  arts  .ind  humanities  throughout  the 
United  States,  was  widely  commended,  Con- 
irresslonal  action  thus  recognized  the  unique 
\.ilue  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  to  the 
Nation,  .Old  what  Is  perhaps  more  Important, 
funds  were  made  u\allable  to  support  that 
recognition. 

Due  to  the  landmark  nature  of  the  origi- 
nal legislation  It  was  deemed  proper  that  the 
Initial  activities  growing  from  It  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  type  of  pilot  project.  Ac- 
cordingly, step  Increases  In  funding  over  the 
Ufe  of  the  1)111  were  not  authorized:  funding 
was  kept  on  the  same  level  for  the  3  fiscal 
years  of  1966.  1967.  md  1968. 

During  this  Initial  ?- ye.ir  period  of  opera- 
tion, the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
.tnd  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manitlrs  the  operative  agencies  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  .^rts  and  the  Hu- 
manities-experimented with  various  meth- 
ods <if  mounting  a  truly  national  program  In 
the  .arts  and  tlie  humanities.  In  addition, 
each  Endowment  gradually  entered  broader 
ureas  of  jirogram  activity.  In  the  process  of 
developing  cRcctlve  programs,  ways  to  Im- 
prove the  f-r.abling  legislation  came  to  light. 
Therefore,  with  the  :3-vear  authorization 
coming  to  a  close  ,iiid  with  knowledge  of  the 
desirablUtv  of  continuing  and  extending 
Federal  support  for  the  arts  and  the  human- 
ities through  the  established  Endowments, 
an  .idmlnistratlon  proposal  was  transmitted 
to  the  .Senate  .ind  was  dulv  introduced  for 
consideration. 

COMMITTEE    CONSIDERATION    OF    THE    BILL 

In  the  1965  consideration  of  the  legislation 
which  led  »o  enactment  of  Public  Law  89- 
209.  joint  hearings  were  held  bv  the  Senate 
.Special  Subcommittee  on  .Arts  ;ind  Human- 
ities and  the  House  Special  .Subcommittee  on 
Libor  Both  the  Senate  and  House  subcom- 
mittees note<i  that  joint  hearings  prevented 
duplication  of  etlort.  Therefore,  upon  intro- 
duction of  the  administration's  bills.  S.  2061 
•UKt  HR  11308.  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Ans  and  the  Humanities 
.^ct  of  1965.  joint  heaJings  were  conducted  on 
.Julv  12  and  13  1967.  by  these  same  subcom- 
mittees Thereafter,  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Arts  and  Humanities  held  2 
davs  of  hearings  on  August  15  and  16.  1967. 

Witnesses  at  the  Joint  hearings  were  en- 
thusiastic about  the  achievements  of  the  Na- 
tlonil  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tlon;U  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  Discussion  then  turned 
to  the  present  .status  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties in  our  covin  try,  and  the  need  for  in- 
creased Federal  support.  There  was  general 
asreement  among  the  witnesses  that,  during 
their  first  years  of  operation,  each  Endow- 


ment had  fully  carried  out  Its  mandate  as 
set  forth  by  the  Congress  It  was  also  noted 
that  the  present  efforts,  while  admirable,  do 
not  begin  to  meet  the  need  for  Federal  sup- 
port of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

In  the  area  of  the  humanities,  the  extent  of 
the  need  can  be  seen  In  the  tiuantlty  t)f  ap- 
plications received  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  .'VppUcatlons  to- 
taling $56,8  million  were  received  in  rtscal 
1967,  but  the  total  sum  available  for  i)ro- 
gram  expenditures  was  $4  f)  million.  The  .same 
pattern  Is  present  In  tiscal  1968  the  Endow- 
ment expects  to  receive  $90  million  in  aji- 
pllcatlons  during  the  liscal  year  with  less 
than  $5  million  .ivailable  lor  program  i-x- 
pendltures.  Many  projects  with  a  high  jio- 
tentlal  for  return  to  the  public  have  been 
rejected  for  lack  of  funds 

A  most  striking  feature  of  witnesses'  testi- 
mony regarding  the  humanities  was  the  dis- 
parity between  Federal  underwriting  of  the 
sciences,  which  is  at  a  level  of  ,*16  billion, 
and  the  total  budget  oI  the  National  Endow- 
ment lor  the  Humanities  lor  Iiscal  1968, 
which  totaled  less  than  ^5  million  or  one 
three-hundredths  ol  1  percent.  This  empha- 
sis on  one  branch  of  knowledge  has  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  number  and  quality 
of  those  students  who  choose  .icidemlc  jiro- 
fesslons  In  the  humanities. 

Also  of  great  Interest  to  the  (ummlttee 
was  the  support  given  tor  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram in  the  humanities  by  representatives  of 
the  business  community;  recognition  vv'as 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  competent  manager  is 
one  who  can  take  the  human  dimensions  of 
management  decisions  Into  consideration 
The  witnesses  emphasized  the  uiture  value  of 
the  programs  of  the  National  Endowment  lor 
the  Humanities,  asserting  that:  knowledge  of 
the  humanities  is  vital  if  we  are  to  have  citi- 
zens capable  of  the  mlormed  judgments 
which  a  democracy  demands  and  who  are  able 
to  deal  with  the  ever-growing  problems  of 
our  civilization — lor  example,  urban  growth 
and  technological  change 

Witnesses  speaking  tw  li.e  need.s  .n  the 
arts  spoke  mainly  of  funds  In  nearly  .ill 
artistic  fields  there  Is  a  great  lack  of  neces- 
sary funding.  This  lact  was  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  on  tlie  performing  arts. 
In  1964  it  was  estimated  that  in  all  the  per- 
forming arts  (theater,  svmphony.  and  the 
like)  there  was  an  income  ir-ip  of  .ijiproxl- 
mately  $20  to  .$23  million:  the  projected  gap 
between  Income  and  expenses  lor  1975  could 
be  .IS  high  as  .$61  million.  This  income  deh- 
clency  in  the  performing  .irts  is  representa- 
tive of  the  problem  m  tlie  other  areas  of  the 
arts.  An  increased  i.eed  lor  overall  support  oi 
the  arts  was  testified  lo.  I'specially  m  light 
of  the  growing  natlon.i!  interest  in  the  arts, 
stemming  from  the  increased  amount  of 
available  leisure  time.  This  interest  reflects 
itself  in  a  larger  audience,  which  present,^ 
greater  opportunity  but  is  ,i  heavy  economic 
burden  on  museums,  schools,  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  the  arts  Ti.e  committee  again 
noted  with  interest  the  support  '.oicea  ov 
representatives  of  the  bu.'lness  community, 
who  sfxike  of  the  relationslup  between  bu.si- 
ness  and  the  arts — a  relationship  which 
brings  benefits  to  both  sides.  But  .igaln  the 
need  for  funds  was  spoken  of  as  the  o-,er- 
rlding  issue. 

When  hearings  were  iirst  lield  on  the  de- 
sirability of  establishing  a  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the 
fear  was  expressed  that  Federal  support 
would  bring  about  Federal  control.  Testi- 
mony at  the  joint  hearing  Indicated  that 
neither  Endowment  was  open  to  criticism  on 
this  point. 

The  Tiajor  purpose  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
Is  defined  by  the  public  law  as  helping  "to 
•  *  •  sustain  a  climate  "  *  •  encouraging 
freedom  of  thought,  imagination,  and  in- 
quiry. •  •  •"  And  provision  was  made  in 
the  original  legislation  and  retained  in  the 
present   legislation  stating: 


Tn  the  administration  of  this  Act  no  de- 
partment, .igency.  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  jxilicy  deter- 
mination, personnel,  or  curriculum,  or  the 
.idmlnlstratlon  or  i>peration  of  any  .school  or 
other  non-Federal  .igency,  institution,  or- 
iiaiil.  atlon.  or  association  " 

By  helping  sustain  that  climate  of  tree- 
dom  and  by  meticulously  retraining  irom 
any  interference,  the  Arts  Endowment  .aid 
the  Humanities  Endowment  have,  bv  their 
,ictloiis  over  the  p.ist  3  years,  re.issured  even 
tlii.se  who  were  skeptical  in  1905  when  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  .'\rts  ,ind  the 
Humanities  .Act  wsus  being  initially  <-onKid- 
ered , 

During  the  2  davs  of  hearings  conducted 
bv  the  .Senate  special  subcommittee  tlie  ,id- 
miuistratlon's  witnesses,  the  Chalrm,tii  of 
each  Endowment,  were  heard  The  hearing 
record  contains  much  prepared  testimony 
and  backup  material  wlilch  detailed  the 
luture  plans  of  each  Endowment  The  need 
lor  programs  :n  new  .-.reas  .is  well  as  tlie 
continuation  and  expansion  of  present  pro- 
LT'ims  was  dfKmmented,  .oid  the  level  of 
Minding  necessary  to  accomplish  these  ends 
w.is  .-tudled  In  detnll. 

One  matter  which  rectl\(d  attention  was 
■he  awards  made  hv  the  Natl.m.il  Endowment 
lor  the  .\rts  to  \lsuai  artists  ipaliiter.s  and 
sculptorsi  Testimony  was  received  wlilch 
indicated  that  there  was  concern  over  the 
jiredomlnaiit  number  of  awards  wlilch  were 
in.ide  to  abstract  as  opposed  'o  representa- 
uonal  artists  The  committee  reserved  Its 
:udgment  on  this  point  of  artist  discretion, 
.iiid  iKjted  tliat  .oiy  legislative  decision  it 
recommendation  would  bring  about  the  very 
type  of  Federal  control  which  was  counseled 
;igalnst  by  the  Congress  and  witnesses,  when 
the  bill  was  lirst  studied.  The  Endowment 
stated  that  awards  to  visual  artists  are  nrit 
made  with  regard  to  any  particular  school 
or  style  of  painting  but  are  made  onlv  on 
the  basis  of  the  merits  of  individual  artists 
as  determined  by  panels  of  Independent  ex- 
perts, whose  names  will  be  available  'o  the 
public,  Tlie  Endowment  took  note  ol  the 
committee's  concern  and  reassured  it  that 
merit  would  continue  to  be  the  sole  con- 
sideration  In   making   such   ;iwards. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  tlie  .Senate 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  .aid  Humani- 
ties met  in  executive  session  to  consider  .S 
2061.  .Alter  noting  the  general  vitality  of  the 
Eiidowments  and  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  program,  discussion  was 
iield  on  the  foUov^-ing  matters  and  varlou.s 
.imendmenrs  were   considered. 

The  committee  has  noted  with  approval 
the  accomplishments  of  the  State  :irts  agen- 
cies authorized  by  'he  National  Foundation 
on  the  .Arts  and  "he  Humanities  \ri  of  1965. 
;aid  urges  the  National  Endowment  lor  the 
Humanities  to  mitl.ite  program^  'A-hlch  will 
;ichicve  similar  goals  Tlie  public  programs" 
described  in  the  hearings  document  "Pro- 
grams of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  Present  and  Planned"  look  in 
that  direction,  and  the  committee  urges  that 
these  public  programs  be  developed  in  a 
manner  v,-hlch  will  extend  Federal  <isslstance 
as  broadly  cts  possible. 

The  committee  also  noted  favorably  the 
efforts  being  made  to  broaden  audience  sup- 
port of  the  performing  arts  and  suggests 
consideration  of  parallel  efforts  in  the  area 
of  the  visual  arts.  Increased  public  attend- 
ance at  showings  of  paintings,  for  example, 
would  serve  to  bring  to  wider  public  atten- 
tion the  works  of  individual  artists,  'hus 
affording  an  opportunity  to  broaden  the  base 
of  public  support 

The  committee  found  some  indication  of  a 
geographical  Imbalance  in  the  distribution 
of  grants  to  foster  and  develop  artistic  en- 
deavors. Recognizing  that  there  necessarily 
is  a  concentration  of  artistic  talent  In  such 
national  art  centers  as  New  York  Citv.  the 
committee    .lonetheless   strongly    encourages 
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the  Nitlonal  EndrtWTnfnt  for  the  Arts  to 
m<ilc»  ii  special  effort  Ui  flnti  and  pr(jmr>te  tlie 
iirtistlo  tiilent  in  tnose  are**  ?uch  as  the 
Southeastern.  j>i>iithwestern  «nd  Western 
United  States  where  there  are  .<lri*{ul.tr  i-ul- 
tiires  with  Inherent  artistic  values 

The  IncliislDn  of  the  science  of  eklstlrs' 
*ithiii  the  definition  of  '  arts  '  and  '  hiimanl- 
'.;e.s  was  considered  Eklstlca'  has  been  de- 
fined by  Ita  founder  Coi\st.<ntlnos  DoxUdea. 
the  noted  cltv  planner  ha  the  science  of  hu- 
man settlement  It  aims  to  treat  the  prob- 
lem.s  of  human  environment  utilizing  many 
disciplines  worklns;  together  through  the  use 
of  mtxlern  sysr^enis  analysis  While  noting 
with  favor  the  work  of  Doxlades  and  the 
value  of  the  ekistlcal  approa<'h  for  the  time 
being  the  committee  felt  that  adding  the 
phraae  and  the  study  and  application  of  the 
I  arts  humanities!  t<>  the  human  environ- 
ment" to  the  definition  of  arta  and  humani- 
ties would  accomplish   the  end  desired 

COMMITTEC     tMCNDMtNTS 

The  committee  ordered  reported  H  R  ll.lOH 
i.'fer  substituting  the  text  of  .s  206 1 
amended  .vs  follows 

Ai  originally  introduced  section  4  of  S 
2()61  amended  sections  8ibi  and  8if  >  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89- 209  by  providing  that  the  Chair- 
mnn  of  each  Kndovk-ment  could  approve  grant 
appiicatiuns  If  the  Council  of  that  Endow- 
ment had  not  made  a  recommendation 
withm  a  re.i^onable  time  or  had  waived  the 
requirement  of  approval  below  .»  specific 
amount  with  enuncla'cd  policy  terms  An 
amendment  to  S  JOtSl  was  accepted  which 
made  certain  the  terms  under  which  the 
Chairman  of  each  Endowment  could  approve 
or  disapprove  a  grant   ippllcatlon 

As  originally  introduced,  section  6  of  S. 
2061  ;Lmended  section  lliai  and  llibi  of 
Public  Law  89  209  by  providing  an  open- 
ended  authorization  of  funds  fur  an  un- 
limited numt>er  of  years  An  amendment  to 
S  2061  was  accepted  with  set  specific  fund- 
ing author!/. itions  for  a  2-vear  periixl 

\  new  section  7  to  S  2061  was  accepted 
which  modified  the  definitions  of  "the  arts' 
and  "the  humanities'  contained  in  sections 
3i  a  I  and  J  ■  t  i  of  Pvibllc  Law  89  2i>9 

In  addition  various  minor  technical 
imendmenta  were  made  In   the  bill  3    2061 

M*J'iR    PROVISIONS    l>K    THE     AMENDED     BIl  L 

S«'cfion    ; 

Section  1  of  H  R  1 1308  amends  section  3i  f  i 
of  Public  Law  89-209  by  broadening  the  defi- 
nition of  the  '.erni  workshop"  Section  Jifi 
as  presently  written  limits  the  detlnltion  of 
Workshop'  to  those  conducted  ui  the  arts 
The  amended  section  3if)  will  allow  for 
workshops  In  the  humanities  as  well  as  m 
the  arts,  thereby  utilizing  this  tool  for  the 
cKs.semlnatlon  of  academic  knowledge 
S  fit  ion   2 

Section  2  oi  HR  11308  amends  section 
5ici  of  Public  Law  89-209  by  providing  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  with  au- 
thority to  support,  through  contracts,  proj- 
ects for  which  the  present  grant-in-aid  Rro- 
cedure  is  not  feaslb.e  In  this  connec^on 
contracts  could  be  made  with  groups  arid  in- 
dividuals to  conduct  programs  and  projects 
for  which  matching  funds  are  not  available. 
\i  m  the  case  of  a  study  to  be  made  or  a  new 
organization  to  foster  Therefore  section  5tf» 
of  Public  Law  89-209  is  also  amended  to  allow 
the  Endowment  to  utilize  up  to  20  percent 
of  Its  general  program  5icl  mcyiey  on  a  non- 
matching  basis,  without  requiring  that  the 
applicant  demonstrate  Its  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  raise  an  equal  amount  of  matching 
funds  as  Is  presently  required  by  the  act 

Section  i 
Section  3  of  H  R  11308  amends  section 
5ihii3i  and  section  5'hi'5'  of  Public  Law 
89  209  bv  providing  that  funds  allotted,  but 
not  granted,  to  the  State  arts  councils  would 
be  made  available  to  fund  general   program 


activities  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  under  section  5ici  of  the  public 
law  As  presently  written.  5ihii5i  provides 
that  allotted  but  ungranted  State  arts  coun- 
cil funds  are  available  to  carry  out  general 
program  activities  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  value  of  gifts  received  by  the  Endowment 
pursuant  to  section  I0iaii2i  exceeds  those 
funds  appropriated  under  section  llibi 

Srrttfin    4 

Section  4  of  H  R  11308  amends  section 
flibi  ami  section  8ifi  of  Public  Law  29-209 
bv  granting  to  the  Chairman  of  each  Endow- 
ment the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove 
an  application  for  a  grant,  without  indi- 
vidual action  by  the  Endowment  Council  at 
one  of  Its  meetings  if  i  l  i  the  grant  appli- 
cation is  for  15  000  iir  less  (2»  the  Council 
has  delegated  such  authority  to  the  Chair- 
man and  i3i  each  such  action  by  the  Chair- 
man Is  reviewed  hv  the  Council 

While  the  committee  agrees  that  this  new 
procedure  is  necessary  to  allow  a  more  effec- 
tive .idministratlve  disposition  of  appllca- 
'lons  for  grants  it  does  not  understand  that 
the  Council  will  abrogate  its  function  to 
make  recommendations  on  gran's 

.'Jpction   5 

Section  5  of  H  R  11308  amends  section  10 
■  jf  Public  Law  89  .>09  to  permit  that  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  Ilibv 
which  are  to  be  u.sed  for  matching  purposes 
mav  be  used  to  match  either  restricted  or 
unres'ricted  donations  While  the  matching 
gltt  program  has  been  successful  i  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  S2  5  million  has  been  do- 
nated i  .  It  Is  felt  that  more  funds  could 
be  attracted  to  each  Endowment  if  the  donor 
could  specify  the  area  in  which  his  gift  is  to 
be  utilized  However  before  such  restricted 
gifts  are  accepted,  the  Endowment  Council 
must  make  a  recommendation  on  the  gift  and 
the  Endowment  Chairman  must  appro\e  the 
matching  of  the  gift 

Si-ction  8 

.Section  rt  of  H  R  11308  amends  section  11 
of  Public  Law  89  209  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  .Arts  of  86  million  for  genera',  programs 
for  fiscal  year  ll)69  and  $6  5  million  for  fiscal 
vear  1970  In  addition  t2  million  is  au- 
thorized to  be  .appropriated  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Art.s  for  fiscal  1969  for 
State  arts  programs  and  »2  5  million  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970 
for  State  arts  programs;  for  fiscal  1969  S8 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
for  general  program  purposes,  and  «9  million 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1970 

There  Is  further  authorized  to  he  appropri- 
ated to  each  Endowment  up  to  M  25  million 
for  fiscal  1969  and  un  to  $3  5  inilllon  f<ir  fiscal 
1970  fof  the  matching  of  glft^s  pursuant  to 
section  lOiaiiii    of  Public  Law  89  209 

Authorization  is  also  made  for  'he  ap- 
propriation of  funds  necessary  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Serfjori   7 

Section  7  of  HR  11308  amends  section 
3iai  and  section  3ibi  of  Public  Law  89-209. 
the  sections  setting  forth   the  definitions  of 

the  arts"  and  the  humanities,"  bv  pro- 
viding that  the  teriri.s  and  the  study  and 
application  of  the  (humanities  art-sl  to  the 
human  environment"  be  added  This  addition 
to  the  definitions  was  engendered  by  the 
committee's    recognition    of    the    science    of 

"eklstles"  which  seeks  to  relate  all  disci 
ptlnes  ti)  the  betterment  of  the  h\iman  en- 
vironment,  and    the   pertinency   which   such 

involvement  of  the  art^s  and  humanities 
would  have  to  social  problems 

SECTION-BY -SECTION    .\NALTSIS 

Sertinn    1 
Section     3ifi     of     Public     Law     89-209     is 
amended    by    defining    a      workshop  '    as    an 


activity  which  as  i)ne  of  us  enumerateil 
purposes  Is  to  promote  scliolarship  atiU 
teaching 

Sccfion    .' 

Section  5ic»  of  Public  law  89  209  is 
amended  to  authorize  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Art«  to  contr.icl  with  groups  or 
in  appropriate  cases  indlMduals  lor  the  per- 
p<>«e  of  enabling  them  to  provide  and  or  sup- 
port productions  and   programs   in   the  arts 

Section  5if)  of  Public  Law  89  209  is 
amended  to  provide  that  a  itroup  may  he 
granted  nonmatchlng  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion s  dlsi-retlon.iry  powers  wuh<uit  lueetini; 
the  present  requirement  that  u  supply  evi- 
dence that  It  has  attempted  unsuccesslullv 
to  secure  an  amount  ot  funds  equal  to  the 
grant    applied    for 

Sfrtion    3 

.Section  5ihii3i  o(  Public  Law  89  209  is 
amended  to  conform  with  changes  made  iii 
section  6  of  H  R     1  1308 

Section  5ilil(oi  of  Public  Law  89-209  is 
amended  to  provide  that  any  allotment  lo  ,i 
State  under  5ihi(3l  not  utilized  by  that 
State  shall  be  available  at  the  end  ot  the 
fiscal  vear  for  the  purpose  of  carrving  oui 
the  general  programs  ot  the  Endowment  i^r 
the  Arts 

Sfrtion   -t 

Sections  6ibi  and  8if)  of  Public  Law  H9 - 
209  are  amended  to  provide  that  in  the  case 
ol  an  application  ol  $5  000  or  less  the  Chalr- 
maii  of  each  Endowment  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  .ippllcatlon  il  the  action  is  taken 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  delegation  ol 
authority  from  the  Endowment  Council  to 
the  Chiiirman.  and  provided  that  each  such 
action  Is  reviewed  by  the  Endo\^■Inent  Council 

Section  5 
Section  10iaii2)  of  Public  Law  89  209  is 
amended  to  provide  that  in  liis  discretion 
the  Chairman  of  .in  Endowment,  alter  re- 
ceiving the  recommendation  ol  the  Council 
of  that  Endowment  is  authorized  to  receive 
money  and  other  pxoperty  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  that  EndowTnent  with 
or  without  a  condition  or  restriction,  includ- 
ing a  condition  that  the  Chairman  use  other 
funds  of  that  Endowment  for  the  purposes  oi 
the  gltt.  and  to  use  sell,  or  other  wise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  lor  the  purpose  oi 
carrying  out  sections  5ici  and  7(C)  and  the 
functions  transferred  bv  section  6ial  ol  the 
act 

Scrfio?!   6 

Section  ilia)  of  Public  Law  89-209  is 
amended  to  provide  that  tor  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  5ic)  and  the  functions 
transferred  by  section  6(a).  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  lo  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  S6  million  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  $6  5  million 
tor  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  7ic) 
there  is  authorized  to  be  .ippropnated  to  the 
National  Endowment  tor  the  Humanities  $8 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969  and  $9  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
inu  June  30.  1070  There  is  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment tor  'he  .Arts  for  the  purposes  of  section 
5(hi  52  million  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30  1969  and  $2  3  million  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970  Sums  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  remain 
available   until  expended 

Se<-tion  llibi  is  amended  'o  authorize  "he 
appropriation  to  each  EadowTnent  up  to  $3  25 
million  for  fiscal  1969  .md  $3  5  million  for 
fiscal  1970  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  ovit 
sectnn   10(aii2)    of  Public  Law  89-209 

Section  ll'ci   authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  .is  may  be  necessary  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-209 
Section   7 

Sections  3iai  and  3ib)  of  Public  Law  89- 
209  are  amended  to  include  within  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  arts  and   'he  humanities   the 
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phrase  "and  the  study  and  application  ol  the 
i  luimaiiltie.5  arts!  to  the  human  environ- 
ment In  section  3(a)  the  reference  to  "lan- 
guage both  modern  and  classic  "  is  amended 
lo  read  "languatie  both  mcxlern  and 
classical 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  the  foreBOin.g 
rather  technical  discus.sion  of  H.R.  11308 
IS  lurtlier  supplemented  by  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  hearing  record 
lyinp  before  you.  However.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  than  we  understand  that  this 
measure  is  more  that  a  matter  of  tech- 
nical laruon  or  dollars  and  cents.  Enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  89-209  signaled  a 
recounition  by  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  was  po.ssessed  of  a  great 
wealth  of  esthetic  and  .scholarly  talent, 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
Government  to  foster  the  growth  of  such 
a  national  a.sset  All  too  often  our  Nation 
had  been  spoken  of  as  a  bastion  of  anti- 
intellectualism.  Establishment  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  put  the  lie  to  that  statement. 

Dunne  their  3  years  of  operation,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Roger  Stevens,  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, under  the  chairmanship  of 
Barnaby  C  Keeney,  have  conducted  pro- 
-;rams  which  have  not  only  been  success- 
tul.  but  have  also  demonstrated  that 
ihere  is  a  broad  .support  for  cultural  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  act  there  is  a  provision 
for  the  support,  on  a  matching  basis,  of 
State  arts  councils.  Upon  enactment  in 
1965.  there  were  in  essence  three  opera- 
tive councils:  today  there  is  one  in  every 
State.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Pue.'-fo  Rico. 

Under  the  act  there  is.also  a  provision 
for  the  matching  of  Federal  funds  upon 
receipt  of  private,  donated  funds.  To 
date  approximately  S2.5  million  has  been 
donated  by  the  public  to  the  Endo'w- 
ments  under  this  provision.  What  is  even 
more  interesting  is  the  so-called  fallout 
which  was  engendered  by  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  89-209.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Washington  International 
Arts  Letter  that  since  passage,  over  350 
private  foundations  have  made  grants 
of  over  SlO.OOO  in  areas  covered  by  the 
act  foundations  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously involved  in  those  areas.  The  let- 
ter also  stated  that  3.000  other  founda- 
tions have  given  grants  amounting  to  less 
than  SlO.OOO  and  who  stated  that  their 
grants  were  a  direct  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  89-209. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  about  the 
grants  made,  the  people  affected,  proj- 
ects started,  children  given  a  new  learn- 
ing experience.  However,  these  are  all 
detailed  in  the  record  before  you.  And  our 
task  today  is  not  discussion  of  what  has 
uone  before,  but  what  is  to  be  done  in 
the  future.  Are  we  to  allow  this  start  to 
be  wasted,  or  shall  the  Senate  reaffirm  its 
belief  in  the  value  of  ideas,  acknowledge 
that  esthetic  and  academic  ability  are 
one  of  our  greatest  national  resources, 
ones  which  we  shall  continue  to  support 
and  nurture? 

In  truth,  the  foregoing  projects  have 
been  of  a  pilot  nature — seed  money.  If 
you  will.  A  firm  foimdation  has  been  laid. 
The  Senate  must  now  decide  on  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  these  programs 


in  the  face  of  attacks  stemming  from 
those  who  would  call  for  all-out  economy. 
I  submit  that  this  Nation  can  and  well- 
nigh  must  find  funds  to  support  those 
areas  of  human  endeavor  which  are 
called  cultural. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  British  Government  during  the 
height  of  the  Battle  of  Britain.  When 
the  very  life  of  the  country  was  beint; 
threatened,  the  British  Government  pro- 
vided more  money  for  cultural  purposes 
than  had  ever  been  appropriated  pre- 
viously. Surely  our  Nation  can  match 
that  record. 

The  United  States  today  has  an  annual 
per  capita  expenditure  for  the  arts  of  4 
cents.  Germany  .spends  four  times  as 
much.  France  five  times  our  sum.  Spain 
and  Greece  10  limes.  Great  Britain  15 
times  as  much  on  a  per  cajjita  basis. 
Compared  to  our  4  cents,  just  across  the 
border.  Canada  spends  80  cents  ]>ev  citi- 
zen, while  the  Netherlands  .spends  S4 — 
need  I  say  more?  In  fact,  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  11308  as  amended  are  niggardly 
in  comparison. 

As  H.R.  11308  was  introduced,  the  au- 
thorization figure  was  open  ended  The 
committee  found  that  the  needs  for 
funds  in  both  the  arts  and  humanities 
was  unlimited.  For  example,  testimony 
indicated  that  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  could  effectively  util- 
ize approximately  S200  million  during 
the  next  3  years,  while  the  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  could  use  at  least  SI 40  mil- 
lion each  year.  Initially  generous  in  its 
recommendations  for  funding,  the  com- 
mittee recognized  the  need  for  economy, 
given  today's  hard  dollar-and-cents 
facts.  Therefore,  we  bring  before  you  to- 
day a  bill  which  in  effect  raises  the  pres- 
ent authorization  by  $2.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  modest 
increase,  but  one  which  does  denote  Sen- 
ate recognition  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram and  a  faith  in  its  continuing 
enlargement. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  .should  like 
to  express  my  thanks  to  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  whose  ad- 
vice and  support  has  been  so  helpful. 
Also,  a  special  note  of  appreciation  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  Senator 
Javits.  without  whose  wise  counsel  and 
active  interest,  in  a  close  bipartisan  spirit 
of  cooperation,  this  bill  would  not  be  be- 
fore us  today.  Also.  I  owe  an  equal  debt  of 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Special 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities:  Senators  Yarborough.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Murphy. 

Lastly,  appreciation  is  due  Senator 
DoMiNicK  of  the  full  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  to  Senators 
Grueninc  and  Tydings,  whose  interest 
and  support  added  greatly  to  the  bill. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  full  Senate  will 
recognize  the  merits  of  H.R.  11308  and 
support  the  unanimous  committee  report 
before  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act.  continuing  the  act  for  2  years, 
is  an  afiflrmatlon  by  Congress  of  the  con- 


fidence m  the  program  initiated  m  1965 
by  the  89th  Congress,  a  law  pa.s.sed  16 
yeais  after  I  entered  the  first  bill  for  a 
national  arts  establishment  in  1949, 
when  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
setitatives. 

A  particular  point  of  interest  is  the 
success  shown  by  the  Arts  Endowment 
in  Its  program  of  support  for  State  arts 
agencies  which  supplements  the  national 
program  of  the  endowment.  I  had  the 
honor  to  .sponsor  this  amendment,  and  it 
has  worked  very  well.  State  program  now 
includes  all  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Most  of  the  State  agen- 
cie.s — about  90  percent  of  them — have 
been  established  since  enactment  of  the 
act  in  1965.  Indicative  of  the  potential 
of  this  State-aid  jjiogram  is  the  fact  that 
the  States  will  lie  more  than  doubling 
their  pro.iect  activities  this  year  over 
1967 

With  the  exijanded  lunding  contained 
m  H.R.  11308.  it  will  be  po.s.sible  for  the 
States  to  develop  interstate  or  inter- 
regional programs  so  that  the  cultural 
lesoiirces  and  lacilities  ol  one  State  could 
be  shared  by  others  on  a  mutually  agree- 
able ba.sis.  .Already  groups  of  States  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  New  England 
areas  arc  making  such  plans. 

The  committee  has  noted  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  State  arts  agencies  and 
now  urges  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  to  initiate  programs 
which  will  achieve  similar  goals 

We  have  al.so  noted  with  favor  the  el- 
forts  being  made  to  broaden  audience 
.support  of  the  performing  arts  and  sug- 
gest consideration  of  parallel  efforts  in 
the  area  of  the  visual  arts.  Increased 
public  attendance  at  .showings  of  paint- 
ings, .sculpture,  and  .similar  arts,  for  ex- 
ample, would  .serve  to  bring  to  wider  pub- 
lic attention  the  works  of  individual 
artists,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  the  ba.se  ol  public  support. 

Mr.  President,  pa.s.sage  of  the  measure 
at  this  time  will  demonstrate  that  even 
during  this  hour  of  international  strife 
and  internal  stress,  we  are  .sensitive  to 
the  cultural  needs  of  our  Nation  and  our 
people  for  this  time  and  times  to  come. 
We  do  not  thrive  by  bread  alone. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
knowledge  of  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  is  sparse. 

Worse,  we  continue  to  underfund  both 
even  as  we  overfund  the  machinery  of 
war  which  makes  mockery  of  our  quest 
for  peace. 

The  amendments  we  consider  today  to 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 — Public  Law 
89-209 — provide  for  the  further  funding 
of  the  programs  under  the  act  and  make 
certain  changes  of   a  technical   nature. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation  in  the 
Senate  last  Congress,  I  expressed  on  nu- 
merous occasions  my  concern  with  the 
depressed  state  of  the  humanities.  The 
humanities  encompass  the  branches  of 
learning  concerned  with  human  thought 
and  relations.  If  we  imderfund  the  hu- 
manities, if  we  financially  starve  the  arts. 
we  dehumanize  society.  A  society  such  as 
ours  which  pours  billions  into  the  ad- 
vancement   of    sciences    can    afford    to 
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spend  a  modest  sum   for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  the  hun'.anltles 

The  Senate's  version  of  HR  11,308 
Eimends  the  £ict  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  of  $6  mllHon  for  general  pro- 
(?ram.s  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $6  5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970  In  addition,  S2 
million  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Endo'^ment  for  the  Arts 
f'jr  fiscal  1969  for  State  arts  program-* 
ai'.d  $2  5  million  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1970  for  State  arts 
pro-'rams  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  would  be  authorized  to 
receive  $8  million  for  general  program 
purfxvses  in  1969  and  $9  million  for  fis- 
cal 1970 

Each  endowment  would  be  auth^ozed 
to  receive  up  to  $3  25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  up  to  $3  5  million  for  fis- 
cal 1970  for  the  matchini?  of  gifts  pur- 
suant to  section  lOa'  '2'  of  Public  Law 
89-209 

I  support  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare They  Improve  the  existing  law.  and 
they  wUl  strengthen  the  programs  of 
botli  endowments. 

Much  credit  is  due  two  of  our  col- 
lea-"ies,  the  able  and  Industrious  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland  'Mr  PtLi, '  and  the 
hard-working  Senator  from  New  York 
Mr  Javits)  who  have  never  lost  sight 
of  t;.e  need  to  Improve  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  They  know  that  in  wisdom 
and  the  developm.ent  of  wisdom  lies  the 
strei.is'th  of  America  They  would.  I  be- 
lieve, agree  that  the  humanities  provide 
thi>  nourishment  for  decision. 

America  is  rich  in  land  and  natural 
res  )urces  A  materially  affl;:ent  country. 
It  ':;as  mastered  the  techniques  and  lan- 
guage of  production,  distribution,  and 
general  consumer  satisfaction  We  are  a 
nation  of  achievers,  of  problem  solvers 
we  are  quick  to  understand  and  meet  the 
demands  or  production  and  material 
want  that  our  wciety  creates  We  are  not 
alwavs  .so  quick  to  understand  the  deeper 
needs  of  our  >ociety.  the  needs  that  can- 
not be  met  overnight,  the  needs  that 
make  the  difference  between  a  society 
which  merely  e\:sto  and  a  society  which 
undersunds  itself  and  lives  life  with 
i^race.  principle,  meaning,  and  com- 
passion 

This  latter  kind  of  society  is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

Until  now,  the  programs  of  the  Arts 
Endowment  and  the  Humanities  Endow- 
mfnr  rhe  two  operatin-i  divisions  of  the 
Foundation,  have  been  largely  shaped 
by  the  fact  that  the  agency  is  young  and 
its  budget  small:  programs  have  been 
both  tentative  and  exploratory,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  expermiental 

But  as  to  one  point.  I  can  speak  with 
firsthand  knowledge  These  exploratory 
efforts — if  the  approximately  $100000 
in  rfrant^s  and  fellowships  pro'.ided  to 
Ala.-kan  artists  scholars,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  mem.bers  of  the  public  are 
any  indication — have  acted  as  cultural 
catalysts,  helping  Americans  In  every 
part  of  the  country  to  develop  their 
talents  and  better  understand  their  past 

By  the  end  of  fl.scal  1968  Alaska  s  State 
arts  council  will  have  received  approxi- 
mately   $80  000    from    the    Foundation 


Ai.d  a  modfst  grant— $9.580 — to  Alaska 
Methodist  University  in  Anchorage  is 
helping  Ut  bring  Alaska's  rich  history  to 
the  attention  of  Alaskans  and  Americans 
everywhere  The  grant  supported  a  con- 
ference which  drew  together  11  scholars 
from  throughout  the  country,  for  the 
most  part  people  who  have  written  books 
about  Alaska,  and  40  elementary  and 
st^condary  ^chixil  t.^achers  from  Alaska 
It  stimulated  teachlnjj  interest  in  Alas- 
kan history  which  is  too  often  neglected 
in  the  majority  of  history  t»'Xtt)o<)ks  now 
in  u.se.  and  revitalized  interest  in  histori- 
cal sources  which  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. It  demonstrates  the  value  of  the 
Pour.datlon 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  to  the  pro- 
ix)sed  extension  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Art-s  and  Humanities 

.Although  I  am  convinced  that  nearly 
all  of  the  work  done  by  the  two  En- 
dowments has  been  of  great  value  to 
Americas  future,  the  State  of  Wi.scon- 
sin  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  one 
respect  In  addition  to  the  programs  as- 
sisted by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  in  our  urban  areas,  the  resi- 
dents of  five  Wisconsin  communities 
have  benefited  directly  from  a  unique 
experiment  designed  to  encourage  the 
arts  m  njral  areas 

Under  the  expert  and  imaginative 
leadership  of  Dr  Robert  Gard  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  Wisconsin  Idea  Theatre  program 
haci  created  great  new  interest  in  the 
art^  in  Portage.  Waupun.  Spring  Green. 
Rhinelander.  and  the  Adams-Fnend- 
ship  section  of  our  Slat'*  It  is  my  hope, 
and  the  ho{)e  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
that  tiff;  experimental.  i;ilot  program 
may  be  continued  during  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  That  would  mark  the  third 
year  of  the  project. 

The  value  of  this  program — and.  in- 
evitably, of  the  great  effect  this  small 
Federal  program  can  have  m  all  areas 
of  our  country — is  evident.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  measure  now  be- 
fore us 

The  .\CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a:sk 
unanimous  cons>ent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
ad.iourn:nent  until  12  noon  tomorrow 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered 

'This  order  was  Inter  changed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  11  a.m. 
tomorrow  ■ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readm.^  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  iS.  11 19'  to  grant 
minerals,  including  oil  and  gas.  on  cer- 


tain lands  in  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Mont  .  U>  certain  Indians,  and  for 
other  purpo.^es.  with  an  ami'iidmcnt  ;n 
which  It  requested  the  concuin  r.ce  ol 
the  Senate 

riie  m(■s^aKe  also  annouiurd  that  thi' 
HouM'  iiad  pa-ssed  the  following  bills  and 
.loint  -esolutions.  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  ilie  Senate: 

H.R  1093  .\n  act  to  amend  and  clanry  tlie 
reemplijymeiit  provisions  of  tlie  Universal 
Military  Training  .iiid  Service  Act.  and  lur 
'ither  purposes 

H  R  2629  .\n  .icl  to  amend  titles  10.  14, 
and  32,  United  States  Code,  witli  respect  to 
trie  remission  or  cancellation  of  mUelnediie!-.^ 
of  members  or  former  members  of  the  .•Kniicd 
Forces  .md  the  National  Guard. 

H  R  2fi32.  An  act  to  pennit  .N'atioiuil  Caiard 
officers  to  .let  as  inspecting  officers  under 
section  710if  1  of  title  32.  United  Stites  Code; 

H.R  3299  .Xn  .ict  to  .lUthorlze  the  purchase. 
sale,  ind  excli:inge  of  certain  l.inds  on  the 
Spokane  Indi.in  Reservation.  ,iiid  for  other 
purposes. 

H  R  5704  .\n  act  to  grant  inlnerai.s.  in- 
cluding oil  gas,  and  utlier  natural  deposits. 
on  .-ert-iin  i.mds  m  the  Nortlicrn  Ciieyenne 
Indian  Reserv.itioii  Mont  .  to  certain  Indian.- 
and  lor  other  purposes; 

H  R.  'J098  An  .ict  to  revise  the  hoiindarles 
of  the  Badlands  National  Montftrient  In  the 
State  of  South  Dakot,i.  to  .luihorlze  exclianges 
of  land  mutually  tienellciiiJ  to  the  Oglala 
Sioux  TrlljB  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R.  9391  An  act  to  amend  section  376(a) 
of  title  28  United  States  Code: 

H  R  10573  An  act  to  provide  autluirlty  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Truth  in 
Negot  hit  lulls  Act. 

H  R  10897  An  act  to  amend  section  404  id  i 
of  title  :17.  United  States  Code,  by  increasing 
tne  maximum  rates  i.f  per  diem  allowance 
and  reimburesment  authorized,  under  cer- 
t.iin  circumstances,  to  meet  xhe  actual  ex- 
penses of   travel; 

HR  11466  An  act  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions on  the  gratles  of  the  director  and  assist- 
ant directors  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band: 

H  R  13050  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  increa-se  In  tlie 
numbers  of  officers  of  the  Navy  designated 
for  engineering  dutv.  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing duty,  and  special  duty: 

H  R.  13593  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code  to  increase  the  number  of  con- 
gressional alternates  authorized  to  he  nomi- 
nated for  each  vacancy  at  the  Military.  Naval, 
and  .Air  .Air  Force  .Academies; 

H  R  14672  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  14.  11)31  relating  to  the  acceptance 
of  Ljifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians: 

HR  15231  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  C  S  Armv  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  to  award  the  degree  of 
m.ister  of  military  art  and  science: 

HR  15271  An  act  to  ;iuthorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  Irom  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians: 

HR  15348,  An  act  to  amend  section  703 
'bi  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  to  make 
permanent  the  atithorlty  to  grant  a  special 
30-day  period  of  leave  for  members  if  the 
uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  tours  ijf  duty  In  hostile  are  areas: 

H  R.  15421  An  act  to  enact  the  Interstate 
.Agreement  on  Detainers  Into  ;aw: 

H  R  15789  An  .iCt  to  amend  section  2306 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
cert.nn  contracts  for  services  and  related 
supplies  to  extend  beyond  1  year; 

H  R  15863  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service  to  the  Army  Medical 
Dep.ir'ment 

H  R  15865  An  ict  to  Tmend  section 
1072(2)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
Include  a  foster  child  withm  the  deiinitiun  of 
dependent; 


H  R.  1C819.  An  act  to  amend  llie  Vocational 
Hehablluallon  Act  to  extend  the  authorlz.i- 
tion  .1  grants  to  Stales  for  rehabilitation 
.services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  aoiitl--  and 
services  av.iil:ib!e  under  that  .ict  lor  tlie 
handle  ipped.  and  lor  other  purposes; 

HJ  Res.  1111.  Joint  resolution  gr.mtlng 
the  consent  nf  Congress  to  cert.iin  additional 
poweis  conlerrod  upon  the  K.iiisas  City  Area 
Transportation  .Authority  by  i!ie  .St. lies  of 
Kansas  iiid  Missouri;  and 

H-J.  Res.  1J;!4,  Joint  resolusioii  to  jirdVide 
tor  'he  issuance  iif  -i  v-'old  medal  to  tlie 
widow  of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the 
issuance  of  bronze  medals  to  the  C.ililornia 
Institute  of  the  .Arts  in  rerognltlon  ol  the 
disiniEUished  public  service  ,ind  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  Wail  Ul.snt-y  lo  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world. 


HOUSE   BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  le.solu- 
tion  were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  nierrrd.  a.s  indicated: 

H  R.  Uili:i  An  act  ''<  amend  .ind  clarlly 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
vers.il  Military  Tr.iininL:  and  Ser-.ice  Act.  and 
tor  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2629.  .All  act  to  .iniencl  titles  10.  14. 
,tnd  :12.  United  -States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  remission  or  cancellation  "l  mdfbted- 
ness  ol  members  or  lormer  members  oi  tne 
Armed  Forces  and   the   National  Guard; 

H.R.  2632.  An  act  to  permit  National  Guard 
officers  to  act  as  Inspecting  nfficers  under 
section  710if  i  ol  title  :}2.  United  Stales  Code; 
H.R.  10573.  An  ;ict  to  provide  .lUthority  lo 
incre;!.'e  the  effectiveness  ol  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act; 

HR.  10897  An  act  to  amend  section  404 
(d)  of  title  37.  United  States  CcKie.  by  in- 
creasing the  maximum  rates  oi  per  diem  al- 
lowance iiiid  reimbursement  .lUthonzed.  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  t'l  meet  the  actual 
expenses  ol  travel; 

HR  11406.  An  act  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions ./n  the  grades  ol  the  director  and  .us- 
slstant  directors  "f  the  Marine  Corps  Band; 

H.R,  l:i050.  .An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  officers  oi  the  Navy  designated  lor 
engineering  duty,  .u-ronautical  engineering 
dutv.  and  special  duty; 

H  R  13593  An  ;ict  tu  .imend  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  U)  Increase  the  number  of  con- 
gressional alternates  ;aithorized  to  be 
nominated  for  each  vacancy  .it  the  Military. 
N.ival.  and  Air  Force  Academies; 

H.R  15231  An  ;ict  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  US.  .Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  to  award  the  degree  of 
master  of  military  art  and  .science: 

H  R  1534K  An  act  to  amend  section  703 
(bi  A  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  the  authority  lo  grant  a  special 
30-day  period  of  leave  tor  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  tours  ol   duty  m  hostile  lire  areas; 

H  R.  15789  .An  act  to  .unend  section  2306 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  contr.icts  lor  .services  and  related 
supplies  to  extend  beyond  1   vear: 

H  R  1.'j863  An  act  to  .,mend  title  10.  United 
States  Cride.  to  change  the  name  of  the 
.Army  Medlc:il  Ser,  ice  to  the  Army  Medical 
Depa-  tment;  and 

HR  15865  An  act  to  amend  section  1072 
.2  li  title  10.  United  St:ites  Code,  to  include 
ft  foster  child  within  the  definition  of  de- 
pendent; to  the  C  jinmittee  on  Armed 
Ser- ices. 

H.R.  3299  An  ;ict  t-i  authorize  the  pur- 
chi^se.  sale  and  excinime  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  piirp'ses: 

H  R  .i704.  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  in- 
cluding oil,  gas.  :ind  otlier  natural  deposits, 
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on  certain  l.uids  in  the  Northern  Ciieyenne 
Indian  Heserv.itioli,  Mont  ,  to  cert. tin  Indians, 
■  md  lor  .ithe.-  piiriioses: 

HH.llOSIH  .All  art  to  revise  the  boiinti,,nes 
if  llie  n.idlaiKis  N.itional  Monument  m  the 
St.ite  ol  Siiutli  D;ikota,  to  .lUthorlz.e  exchanges 
of  land  niutn.illv  benellcial  to  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  .Old  the  Uniled  .Stales.  ,ind  lor 
other  purposes; 

HI?,  1467^  An  act  I  i  amend  Ihe  ,ict  nf 
February  14,  19:^1,  relulUig  to  ;he  .iccept.aiicc 
of  iJifts  lor  the  beiielit  of  Iiulians;  .ind 

H.R  15271,  .An  act  to  atithorlze  the  use  of 
tunds  arising  trom  :i  judinnent  in  lavor  of 
the  Spokane  Tribe  ol  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  .md   Insular  .Affairs. 

H-H.  ii:-i9i.  .An  act  to  .oiieiid  section  :i7fii.ii 
ol  litlc  28.  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  ir)421  .An  act  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  into  law;  and 

HJ.  Res.  nil  .Inint  resolution  grr.ntiiii: 
the  cvinsent  nl  Ciiimress  to  rertain  additional 
jxiwers  <-iinlerred  upon  the  Kansas  Citv  Area 
rransportation  Authoritv  i'V  'he  States  .il 
Kansas  and  Missouri;  lo  the  Committee  •  .n 
the  .ludiciary. 

H.R.  16819  An  act  lo  .unend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  .Act  lo  extend  the  authori/a- 
lion  ol  ^,'rants  to  States  lor  rehabililaiinn 
services,  to  broaden  the  .scope  of  goods  ;iiui 
services  availaljle  under  that  act  for  the 
handicapped,  and  !or  iither  purpo.ses:  •"  the 
Committee  on  Labwr  .md   P.iblle  Wellare, 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
.sugge.st   the  ab.sencc  ol   a  iiuoium. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leuislalive  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scmdcd. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  jirevious  order,  the  Senator 
from  West  'Virginia  Mr.  R.andolph  I  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 


AMERICA'S  FUTURE  IN  AIR  TRANS- 
PORTATION DEPENDS  ON  REAL- 
ISTIC AND  PROMPT  ACTION  TO 
PROVIDE  AN  EXPANDED  AIRPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  PreMdeiu.  ap- 
IM-oximately  23  years  ago  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  introduced  m  ihe  House 
of  Representatives  the  first  Federal-aid- 
io-airport  measure.  It  was  one  of  the 
foundations  on  which  our  Federal  air- 
port program  was  established  in  1946.  In 
the  ensuing  years,  aviation  has  'jrown 
.steadily— I  .should  .-ay  dramatically— 
and  with  vigorous  rapidity,  'Die  lac!  is 
that  aviation  i^rogress  has  outL;iowii  the 
facilities  which  arc  e.ssential  to  support 
it.  in  some  instances  on  the  runwavs  and 
in  many  cases  at  tlie  airport  tei-minal 
areas  and  access  road  areas  leading  to 
the  terminals. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  the  loality  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  iiermitted  the  pro- 
gram of  .support  for  aviation  facilities 
to  be  outdated  and  to  be  haphazardly  fi- 
nanced. 

I  regret  that  the  authorization  for  ex- 
penditures and  appropriations  under  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
will  expire  as  early  as  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1970.  But  the  pre.sently  authorized 


pronnim  is  as  anti(iuat<-d  and  iiKulequaie 
as  we  could  possibly  iinaginc.  eonsidcr- 
iim  the  mobility  of  our  jjeoiile  and  prod- 
ucts on  wlieiis  and  wings.  But  the  iire.s- 
cntly  authorized  program  is  an  in- 
adequate one.  We  would  not  .slut!  a  tnir 
over  the  demise  of  this  prouiam  as  n  now 
exists  were  11  not  tor  Uie  iiaid  lad  that 
Ihe  executive  and  legislative  branches  ol 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  prin- 
cipal facets  of  the  aviation  movement 
liave  been  .slow,  perhaps  dangerously 
slow,  in  developing  a  modern  replaee- 
meiii  iirouram  and  in  bnnginit  to  enact- 
ment the  neci'.ssary  lemslalion  to  place 
II  in  meaningful  motion. 

Tlie  date  for  this  need  is  iiai amount. 
When  I  think  of  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  authorizations  on  ,Iune  30,  1970. 
and  wiien  I  think  in  terms  oi  the  time 
and  etfort  retiuned  for  airways  and  air- 
port iJlannmg  and  development.  Mr 
President  that  is  not  a  distant  dale  Tins 
IS  especially  so  in  this  tune  of  anxiety. 
Tliere  is  indeed  the  need  to  move  lor- 
ward  in  the  vital  areas  ol  improving  and 
extending  our  runway  .sy.stems.  And  cer- 
tainly rt  is  necessai-y  to  orovide  lacili- 
ties  lor  terminals  to  handle  the  cargo 
and  passenk'ers  Irom  planes  that  move 
up  to  the  airport  loading  ramus  and 
gates  ;ind  to  take  care  of  the  literally 
thousands  and  thousands  of  iier.sons  wlio 
come  by  access  roads  into  the  teiininals. 
.At  this  ijoint  in  my  remarks.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoku  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  coiniiari.son  of  pres- 
ent aviation  activities  with  loncasts  oi 
tho.se  for  1979— the  FAA  relea.se  ol 
March  29.  1968. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  FAA 
release  was  ordered  printed  m  thj'  Rkc- 
OKD.  as  follows: 

P.AA  Forecasts  Hfrii;  .Avia-iio.v  I.ni  ei.ask  uv 
I'.il'.i 
A  doubling,  tripling,  .md  even  (iii.idMii)ling 
of  major  indicators  oi  .iviaiion  ;ictivily  in  the 
United  Stales  by  1979  are  lor«-ast  In-  the 
Peuer.d  .Aviation  .Administration  in  lis  latest 
muitivear  jiroiec'tions  released  today 

Airline  pas.sengers  will  more  ihan  triple, 
Irom  126  million  in  liscal  year  1967  to  444 
million  111  1979,  Revenue  pa.s.senitcr  miles 
lltiwii  bv  the  airlines  will  nearly  quadrtiple. 
irom  86  billion  m  1967  to  342  billion  m  1979. 
Tlie  airline  lleet  will  increase  irom  2.272  .or- 
cralt  to  :i.860. 

General  aviation  i  non-.urline  i  living  will 
show  similar  increases.  The  general  aviation 
lleet  will  .ilmost  double  Irom  104.706  .iircrait 
.ts  of  January  1.  1967.  to  203.000  at  the  be- 
ginning ol  1979.  CSeneral  .ivlal.on  tlymg  nours 
will  mcre.ise  from  21  9  million  hour.s  'o  40  5 
million. 

U.se  oi  jet  luel  and  .ivi.aion  itrusoime  in  'he 
United  States  will  more  th.m  tnple.  increat- 
ing  :rom  a  total  ol  5.403  million  gallons  m 
1967  to  17.700  million  gallons  m  1979.  Jet 
:uel  consumption  will  increase  Irom  4.697 
million  gallons  to  16.890.  U.se  ol  .iviatlon  gaso- 
;.ne  will  increase  lr<jm  706  million  gallons 
to  810. 

Civil  .iircrait  production  will  more  llian 
double  from  15.171  aircralt  in  1967  to  32.480 
in  1979  .Airline  transport  production  will  de- 
crease from  372  to  280  aircralt.  while  general 
.a-ialion  aircralt  production  will  in:.re.ise 
irom  14.799  aircraft  to  32.200  by  1979  Air- 
cralt entnne  production  will  increase  ir^m 
20.812  units  to  46.300  :n  the  same  time  pe- 
riod. 

Landings  .aid  'akeotfs  .it  lurports  with  FAA 
air  traffic  control  towers  are  expected  to  more 
than  Tiple.  increactng  from  48  million  in  fls- 
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cal  1967  to  167  million  In  1979.  Part  of  the 

hui;e  sain  will  st^m  from  Increased  airline 
and  gerier.41  avuuon  flying  and  part  from 
InscaliaUon  of  more  airport  traffic  control 
towers  Currently  chare  are  311  control  tow- 
ers in  operation 

Total  flights  under  Instrument  Flight  Rules 
iIPR)  will  increaae  from  5  8  million  in  1967 
to  18  7  million  in  1979 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  in  just 
one  of  our  major  airport  facilities,  the 
John  F  Kennedy  International  Airport 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York. 
41.000  persons  are  employed  These  per- 
sons are  not  the  arnvini?  and  departing 
pas.seni{ers  I  spealc  of  those  who  work  at 
tins  one  facility  in  our  countr>'  There- 
fore, we  do  know  the  very  bit^ness  of  the 
matter  I  am  discussing  this  mominK. 

Action  on  a  meaninijful  plan  fur  insur- 
ini?  the  continued  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  national  airport  system  should 
be  taken  this  year  It  should  not  be  post- 
poned Action  needs  to  be  taken  in  1968 
Frankly,  it  would  be  disastrous  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety  and  the  neces.sar>' 
facilities  for  the  mobility  of  pe<3ple  if 
we  wereu)  postpone  this  prdgram.  which 
has  a  genuine  urgency  about  it  There  is 
a  vital  need  to  have  this  effort  delineated 
as  early  as  possible,  even  though  it  might 
not  be  made  efTective  until  July  1.  1970. 
Mr  President.  ::  was  Tennyson  who 
poetically  expressed  .some  125  years  ago: 
T'M   I   dipt   into   the   future,   far  as   hum.m 

eye  could  see. 
Saw   the   Vision    of   the   world,    ;ind     ill    the 

wonder  that  would  be: 
Saw   the   heavens   Qll   with   commerce,   argo- 
sies of  magic  iulls. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down 

with  costlv  bales: 
Heard   the   heavens  fll!   with   shunting,   .tnd 

there  raln'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From   the   nations'   airy   navies   grappling   In 
the  central  blue 

A  poet,  a  visionary,  saw  what  was  to 
happen  in  the  world  from  the  .standpoint 
of  traiflc.  not  only  from  the  movement  of 
people  but  also  witli  respect  to  the  move- 
ment of  Ivme  cartjoes  of  products  This 
.vas  the  picture  he  painted  in  words  of 
dramatic  poetr\'  more  than  a  century 
a^'o.  Tliose  words  come  back  to  haunt  us 
today  because  here  we  are  apparently 
unable  to  move  forward  with  tins  pro- 
-:ram  wluch  has  not  only  an  economic 
benefit  in  time  of  peace,  but  also  a  bul- 
vv  ark  of  support  for  America  in  time  of 
crisis  which  may  affect  our  economy  and 
all  of  our  people. 

We  cannot  permit  our  aii'Aav.s  a:;d  air- 
port systems  needs  to  be  bypassed  in  a 
wave  of  indiscriminate  budget-cutting 
and  fuiid-withholdin^ 

I  know  it  IS  difficult  to  select  where 
cuts  would  come  I  imderstand  that.  It  Is 
not  that  I  am  advocating  a  continuation 
of  a  high  plateau  of  expenditures  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  in  all  programs 
and  projects,  but  I  am  attempting  ver^' 
realistically  this  morning  to  point  out 
the  validity  of  a  program  to  develop  the 
airways  and  airport  systems  of  the 
United  States — and  that  it  should  be 
done  now. 

I  think  it  would  be  false  economy,  be- 
cause we  would  be  endangenng  too  many 
li'.es  and  too  much  '.aluable  property,  if 
we  failed  to  provide  a  viable  program  and 
if  we  net;lected  to  provide  aviation  self- 
development  financing. 


On  January  23  1968,  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senat*.'  Committee  on 
Commerce  issued  a  forthright  and 
thought-provoking  interim  report  fol- 
lowing a  series  of  hearings  on  the  na- 
tional airport  system  We  were  encour- 
aa;ed  to  hope  and  belie\e  that  action 
would  quicken  in  the  executive  branch 
and  in  the  several  facets  of  aviation  to 
help  tliat  subcommittee  reach  final  con- 
clusions. Today,  however,  it  still  needs 
to  have  before  it  si^eciflc  legislative  pro- 
posals on  this  complicated  high-priority 
problem. 

Those  elements  which  should  help  in- 
clude not  only  commercial  aviation  cov- 
ering the  flights  operated  on  schedule, 
but  the  important  general  aviation,  pri- 
vate and  corporate  planes,  which  fly  in 
this  country  .\\\  are  involved  in  the  com- 
plications which  we  properly  reter  to  as 
the  aiiT>ort  crisis 

Mr  President.  I  believe  we  should  look 
anew  at  tlie  teniatue  conclusions  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  which  is  headed 
.so  capably  by  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Mr  MonroneyI.  He  is  one 
of  our  best  informed  authorities  on  avi- 
ation and  I  recognize  him  as  especially 
knowledgeable  when  we  come  to  discu.ss- 
ing  the  matter  of  facilities  tor  uiir  air- 
ways and  airports.  He  and  his  subcom- 
mittee as.sociates  iiave  issued  a  meanini;- 
ful  interim  report.  I  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  follow  through  by  having  specific 
legislation  under  study  within  a  few 
days,  and  that  they  will  finalize  then- 
conclusions  and  '4ive  strong  guidance  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  to  the 
Senate. 

This  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  had  meaning  to  it.  I  certainly 
hope  that  th.e  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee will  be  able  to  follow  through  by 
providing  us  with  specific  legislation  I 
hope  there  is  now  enough  information 
and  that  there  will  be  action  so  that  a 
proposal  soon  can  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  committee.  I 
commend  them  But  I  think  they  sliould 
finalize  their  conclusions  Both  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Chan-man  of  the  full  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI  are  capa- 
ble of  ulving  us  strong  leadership  on  this 
vital  issue. 

We  can  come  to  grips,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  come  to  grips,  with  this  imi>or- 
tant  .subject. 

Tho  first  o!  the  .-Xviation  .'^^nbcommit- 
tee  conclusions,  also  in  the  foi-m  of  a 
recommendation  which  I  support,  is  this: 

1  The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
.ilblllty  to  .issist  State  and  local  gover-n- 
ments  in  the  planning,  construction,  develop- 
ment, and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  air- 
ports This  should  take  the  form  of  flnanclal 
assistance  to  the  communities  The  national 
.iirport  system  must  include  not  only  ade- 
qu.ite  ;Urp<.irt«  to  serve  the  commercial  air- 
lines and  their  passengers,  but  adequate  and 
>epHrat«  airports  and  runways  for  eeneral 
aviation  aircraft  in  metropolitan  .ireas  where 
congestion  is  a  serious  problem  These  gen- 
er:>l  aviation  airports  must  have  the  same 
)L)eratlonflI  capabilities  for  all-weather  fly- 
:ne  as  exist  at  air  carrier  airports. 

There  are  two  general  aviation  air- 
ports in  the  Unitec^  States,  one  in  Florida 


and  one  m  California,  where  there  is 
more  aviation  activity  than  there  is  in 
any  of  the  .-^o-called  commercial  air- 
ports, except  OHare  in  Chicago  General 
aviation,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  a  rapidly 
'jrowing  part  of  the  aviation  industry  In 
calendar  1967.  Opa-locka  .-XinJoi't  in  the 
Miami,  Fla  .  area  !iad  total  operations  of 
634.799— more  than  62.5  000  of  I'eneral 
a\iation  character  Only  O'Hare  .'\irport 
had  more  total  operations  in  1967 — an 
aguieuate  of  64.'i,787.  dominated  by  com- 
mercial pa.ssenger  and  freicht  handling. 
but  includini:  extensive  noncommercial 
activities,  too  The  \'an  Nuys  .\ii-port  in 
California  had  496.564  total  operations  in 
1967.  ovenvhelmini-'ly  ^zeneral  aviation. 

Mr.  President,  an  lussumption  of  re- 
sponsibility bv  the  Federal  Govei-nment 
to  a.ssist  State  and  local  trovernments  m 
the  ijlannmg.  construction,  development. 
and  impmvement  of  the  Nation's  an- 
15nrt,s  carries  with  it — I  unci(r:;rorr' — fis- 
cal obliL'ations  In  this  respect,  the  .Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  has  given  us  corioni 
recommendations  in  its  conclusjoiLs 
•>vhich  are  Nos.  2  and  2.  as  follows- 

2.  The  Federal  share  of  airport  develop- 
ment costs  should  come  from  revenues  gen- 
■  T  ited  bv  the  imposition  of  user  ff'cs  on 
iiimmerclal  aviation  and  general  ;ivlntlon 
ol  the  type  and  nature  discussed  in  thl.> 
report  Some  contribution  should  be  made 
irom  general  tax  funds  for  military  use  of 
'ivil  airports 

a  .\ii  airport  trust  fund  should  be  estnb- 
llslied  Into  which  the  revenues  derlxed  from 
the  user  fees  woiUd  be  deposited.  Tlie  f\inds 
would  be  used  to  pro\-ide  Fedrral  ;isslst- 
ance  Un  .i  program  similar  to  'he  existing 
Federal  grants-in-aid  proirrnin  under  the 
Federal  .airport  Act  The  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  should  be  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  eligible  projects  Tiie 
financing  of  terminal  area  develcjpmcnt  must 
be  Investigated  ftirther  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  teaslblUtv  of  direct  or  guar- 
.iiitecd  loans  .is  a  .supplement  to  anv  trrants- 
in-ald  program  established  .aid  funded  out 
of  an  airport  trust  fund 

I  can  understand  the  complex  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  ixir  terminals 
and  access  to  air  terminals,  the  aprons. 
the  conce.ssions.  and  the  development, 
really,  of  housing,  motels  and  hotels,  and 
the  merchandismL'  that  coes  on  today  in 
our  airi'orts.  all  of  which  are  ven'  com- 
plex. 

Mr  President.  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
validity,  the  apiiropriatenes-s.  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  hitihway  trust  fund, 
the  sources  ot  which  ;ue  ha-hway  user 
taxes.  I  know  there  are  objections  to 
tnLst  funds  of  this  nature  within  some 
elements  of  the  executive  branch  and  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  They  are  not 
enthusiastic  about  this  approach.  But 
I  believe  there  are  manv  supporters  of 
trust  funds  for  .such  specific  facets  of  the 
transportation  program  as  inghways  aiid 
airway  and  iurport  .systems. 

I  repeat:  transpxirtation,  the  mobility 
of  our  i>eople  to  move  on  wheels  and 
wings,  has  brought  about  a  dynamic 
change  and  has  strenethened  the  econ- 
omy of  the  countrv-.  especially  in  the  past 
few  years. 

It  IS  my  judgment  that  the  ueneral 
revenue  of  the  U.S.  Treasur>-  .should  be 
the  source  for  a  minimum  of  the  fund- 
ins  required  to  assist  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  national  air- 
ports and  national  airways  systems   The 


time  is  now,  as  the  subcommittee  con- 
cludes, tor  the  imposition  of  u.ser  fees 
on  commercial  aviation  and  general  avi- 
ation to  generate  revenues  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  airport  development  costs. 
And  the  subcommittee  lurther  concludes 
that  an  airport  development  trust  fund 
should  l>e  established  into  which  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  user  fees 
would  be  depo.sited. 

That  certainly  would  have  the  sup- 
port. I  think,  of  all  the  scheduled  air- 
lines in  the  Unit^'d  Stales. 

I  .join  Chairman  Monroney  in  com- 
mendation of  the  Air  Tian.sport  As.soci- 
ation  of  America,  and  in  urging  all  other 
.segments  of  the  aviation  industry  to 
come  into  sieneral  .supjiort  of  those  con- 
structive propo.sals.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
P  lalivi  that  the  executive  establi.sh- 
ment  come  forward  with  legislative  rec- 
ommendations without  lurther  delay. 

I  want  to  .siv.  hov  ever,  that  I  think, 
.sometimes,  we  are  derelict  on  Capitol 
Hill  m  not  authorinii  more  legislation 
here.  I  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  lioin  Iowa  Mr.  Miller!,  who  is 
now  in  the  Chamber  that  v.e  look  down- 
town, as  it  were,  for  the  departments 
and  agencies  to  come  up  with  propos- 
als—although  I  recognize  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  that  responsibility. 

So  I  l>elieve  the  responsibility  is  here 
and  It  is  mow.  I  made  the  ob.seivation 
alxml  Con^'ic.ss  a.'suming  a  uieater  re- 
•sponsibility  in  the  proposinu  of  letisla- 
tion — in  the  writing  of  legislation.  It  is 
very  important. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  he  well 
knows  I  thorouLihly  agree  with  his  point 
that  the  Consress  should  not  ju.st  sit 
here  and  wait  for  proposals  to  come  up 
from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue,  This  is.  of  course,  one  of  our 
functions  But  if  Congress,  which  is  the 
body  of  I  lie  Federal  Government  which 
is  closest  to  the  i)eo!)le.  is  to  reflect  the 
will  of  the  people,  it  would  certainly  be 
derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not,  itself, 
I)iopo.se  ICL'islation  as  well.  Of  course, 
that  can  be  done  within  the  broad 
guidelines  of  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration, so  that  wo  could  be  reasonably 
assured  of  success  as  far  as  approval  by 
the  ixecutivo  hi-anch  is  concerned. 

I  think  the  Senator  himself  has  of- 
fered many  propo.-^als  of  his  own.  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Congress,  and 
approved  by  the  President.  That  is  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Hie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  have  introduced  bills  that 
h.ave  been  referred  to  our  committee 
which  have  emanated  from  downtown, 
even  though  I  was  not  in  favor  of  such 
t)ills  as  a  whole. 

Referring  further  to  the  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  accept  an  executive 
branch  isroposal  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
.submitted,  but  we  can  work  our  will,  oft- 
times,  in  improving  the  legislation  with- 
in   the    framework   of   the    proposal.    I 


think    that    is    what    my    colleague    is 
.speaking  of  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further'' 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Senator  from  West 
Vircinia  is  the  very  able  chairman,  is  per- 
haps the  best  example  of  the  type  of  com- 
mittee which  will  handle  prourams  ini- 
tiated by  Congress,  as  opijosed  to  !)ro- 
po.sals  initiated  by  the  executive  branch. 
Where  else  can  the  reason  for  public 
v.orks  !3ro,iects  better  be  I'enerated  than 
out  of  the  knowledcc  of  the  people  m  the 
districts  and  the  States  repr(  .sented  and 
reflected,  in  turn,  by  their  Memlx-rs  here 
in  Congress  and,  in  turn,  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee'.' 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  he  is  on 
very  sound  ground  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senat^ir 
I  l>elieve  there  is  a  need  tor  an  airport 
development  trust  lund,  and  I  think  it 
can  be  established,  as  the  .Aviation  Sub- 
committee has  lecommended.  in  a  v.ay 
that  would  develop  out  of  revenues  de- 
rived from  aviation  user  fees.  These  lunds 
would  lx»  deix)sited  lor  the  airways  and 
airport  .system  iin|)roveinenl  program. 

Of  co,\r.se.  .-ome  cla.s.ses  of  u,se:  lees — 
those  which  do  not  co.itravene  the  in- 
icistate  comincici'  cl.nise  of  the  Consti- 
tution ot  the  United  States — are  nart  ot 
the  income  .stiuctuie  oi  mo.-t  .nrpoits 
and  probably  will  :o  lemaiii  I  would 
ha\e  preferred  rrserviii!-'  mo.-t  u.ser  tax 
sources  for  the  .State  and  local  ent  ties 
which  operate  and  maintr.in  .iiiports. 
But  the  probability  of  con.stitutioiial  in- 
hibitions again.st  State  and  local  lovics 
of  this  nature  indicate  that  Federal  pre- 
emption of  this  field  of  re-;enue  to  -n.-- 
tain  a  trust  fund  loan  ;ind  urant-in-.-,icl 
program  would  be  inoie  mtaniiv-iul  and 
useful. 

But.  Federal  preemution  of  this  tield 
of  taxation,  including  the  5-percent 
ticket  tax  already  imoosed  (jn  airline  pas- 
.sengers  and  the  fuel  lax  levied  on  gen- 
eral aviation  luel.  '.'.ould  dimini.sh  the 
State  and  local  cateuories  of  income  or 
potential  income  to  plan,  construct,  de- 
velop, and  improve  airports.  So.  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  these  activities 
would  necessarily  be  lui-her  under  the 
trust  fund  aiiair^ement  than  has  here- 
tofore been  the  case  under  the  jrant-m- 
aid  program  authorized  by  the  Fideral 
Airport  Act.  This  would  l)e  jjrojjer  un- 
der a  tru.st  fund  plan  with  the  Federal 
Government  iM-eemiJti;r-'  the  maior 
revenue  .sources.  And.  by  rca.son  of  the 
nature  of  the  airport  problem  as  .ve  see 
it  in  metropolitan  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, I  believe  that  there  inu.st  be  more 
Federal  financial  help  for  airport  termi- 
nal area  development  ilian  is  available 
today. 

Chairman  Monro\ey  of  the  .Aviation 
Subcommittee  lias  appropriately  iiad 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  which 
Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  A.s.sociation.  delivered  April 
24.  1968.  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Tipton'.'-  speech  to 
the  Cleveland  TrafSc  Club.  Chairman 
Monroney  .said  that  -A-hat  we  need  arc 
practical  and  constructive  projio.sals 
from  Government  and   from   the   avia- 


inay  initiate  a 
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applauded  the 


tion  iiK'  istry  .so  that  we 
new  nat  onal  pro.- ram  to 
con.stniclion  I  acrce.  Ht 
ATA  executive  for  outliniiu:  in  the  Cleve- 
land .speech  a  new  prnijo.sal  lor  aiii»oit 
linanciim  that  has  tlie  .support  ot  inc 
scheduled  airlines 

I.  too,  extend  commenrintion  to  .AT.A 
and  I  join  Chairman  Monro vky  in  tiig- 
uvj.  the  other  segments  of  ihe  aviation 
indiistiy  also  to  espouse  constructive 
propo.sals.  And  I  l.)elieve  it  is  imperative 
that  the  executive  establishment  come 
fonvard  with  legislative  ri-H-ommenda- 
tions  without  anv  further  delay  Con!:;ies,s 
mu.st  work  its  w\\\  on  the  .several  pio- 
Ijosals  It  hopefully  will  have  before  it — 
including  one  already  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  :-enior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  Con.'ii-.ss  should  not 
too  lonu  delay  its  iesi>ionsibility. 

My  concept  of  the  be.si  way  to  inodei  n- 
i/e  and  make  meaniiiirful  the  Federal 
liarticipatir'ii  in  a  prot'iain  tor  airport  ex- 
pansion .so  lULcntly  ncc.-ied  would  be  a 
combination  ot  the  Aviation  Sui. com- 
mittee's .January  23.  1968.  recommi  nd;'- 
tlons  and  iho.se  which  ATA  President 
Tipton  c.-siioused  tor  ihe  airline  ind.istry 

1  leel  that  the  ATA  iiroposal  may  wci-d 
some  sui^painentation.  and  periiap.s  some 
alteration  and  clarification.  Tlie  piiaci- 
ple  of  us  plan  has  merit  as  spelled  out  in 
these  paiatiaph.s  !iom  Mr  I  ipton's 
s!)eech : 

riic  airline  industry  has  come  up  ->viili  .l 
propo.sal  tli.it  it  lecls  will  nil  tile  dem.uid  lor 
the  capital  bul;4e  the  .ilri-Kirt  fXiLOi-ioii  pro- 
tjram  so  sorely  needs  It  calls  lor  ih''  i-stab- 
llshment  by  the  Confess  of  an  AlriKirt  Up- 
velopment  Trust  Fund,  similar  to  the  jirrscnt 
HiKliway  rru.'l  Fund.  It  -A'ould  be  .set  vij) 
within  tlie  Tre.isiiry  of  the  United  States 
.ind  would  ije  administered  by  the  Secretary 
(jf  Transportation 

The  Airport  Development)  Trust  Fund 
would  be  maintained  Iroin  the  proceeds  of  a 

2  i)ercent  lax  on  urline  passenger.s  witli'.ii 
the  United  States.  For  pa.s-senK^rs  dfp.o-tine 
the  United  .States  to  torelen  points  there 
would  be  ;i  lliit  tee  oI  4-2  per  trip,  .  .  . 

Eluible  projeci.s  -  for  whlcli  liii  inciii? 
would  be  provided  include  the  con.struction. 
altoration.  and  improvement  of  airfield  ia- 
cilities.  The  hnanci.il  ;i.ssi.stance  would  take 
the  form  of  paying  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
debt  .service  costs  of  .drport  bond  issues.  It 
would  also  provide  lor  short  term  loans  for 
planning,  land  acquisition  .md  lor  the  start 
of  a  construction  on  urgently  needed  proj- 
ects ))endin}i  approval  ot  a  lojig  term  j;iroaT-rn 
of  rinanclal  :ild, 

Mr.  President,  ho-.-,  much  tiim  no  I 
have  irmaininu  '.•' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iiro  tem- 
jjore.  The  Senator's  time  has  just  eis- 
pired.  . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Presifftnt.  if 
agreeable  to  the  leadersinp.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  continue — and  I  sliall 
not  make  a  .second  request — for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ob.iectlon'.^  The  Chair  liears 
none,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IS  recognized  lor  5  add:tional 
minutes. 

Mr,  RANDOLPtI  No  douljt  there  are 
alternatives  v.oithy  of  careful  con.sider- 
alion.  including;  some  ,'a:d  to  be  under 
evaluation  m  the  executive  branch, 
which  would  emphasize  guaranteed  loans 
and    direct   loans,   wiili   a   minimum   of 
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utilization  of  the  grant-in-aid  procedure 
Although  my  preference  is  for  the  air- 
port development  trust  fund  recom- 
mended by  the  airlines  industry  through 
the  ATA,  and  the  user  tax  system  in- 
cluded in  the  tentatue  cnnclusions  of  the 
Senate  Aviation  Subcommitte«»  I  hope 
the  executive  branch  will  sf-nd  it.s  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  with  d  s- 
patch  I  reemphasue:  All  alternatives  to 
ue  --uugpsted  by  qualified  and  authonta- 
'A-.f  ;iublic  and  pruate  sources  should  be 
prt'sented  m  leuislative  form  as  promptly 
as  possible  and  then  should  be  consid- 
ered by  tile  appropriate  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  with  the 
sense  of  urgency  that  this  high-pnorlty 
problem  reflects. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Having  introduced  the  original  Federal 
airport  legislative  proposal  does  not  pre- 
•.  e;it  me  from  observing  that  we  are  in 
a  new  era  Hence,  it  will  be  my  purpose 
to  introduce  or  cosponsor  within  a  few 
days  a  measure  to  cive  legislative  status 
to  proposals,  such  a5  were  recommended 
;n  broacJ  outline  form  by  the  Aviation 
Subcommutee  and  more  specifically  by 
th.e  .Air  Transport  Association,  to  estab- 
li.sh  an  airport  development  trust  fund, 
the  revenue  basis  of  which  would  be  air- 
port u;ser  fees  or  la.<es 

Since  I  believe  to  do  so  is  imperative. 
I  will  uru'e  that  the  new  Federal  prouram 
for  airports  and  airways — to  replace  the 
present  ^rant-m-aid  proeram  which  ex- 
pires June  30.  1970 — be  authorized  over 
a  3-year  period  or  longer,  if  adminis- 
t:ation  and  funding  are  brought  under 
a  trust  fund  svstem  relatively  similar  to 
the  highway  trust  fund 

The  present  system  of  authorizing 
Fedieral  aid  to  airport  appropriations 
and  expenditures  for  3-vear  period,  but 
appropriating  from  general  revenue  on 
an  armual  basis  only,  makes  it  most  diffi- 
cult for  airoort  owners  and  managers  to 
prepare  comprehensive  plans  and  appli- 
catnns  for  Federal  aid  predicated  on 
valid  financing  arrangements.  The  ex- 
isting sy.>tem  for  programs-:  Federal 
aid  to  airports  annually  creates  a  hodge- 
po.ige  foices  many  applicant  State  and 
local  units  of  government  or  airport  au- 
thorities to  overindulge  in  hypotheca- 
tion, in  that  apphcants  must  presume 
funds  will  be  available  in  future  years 
for  which  authorizations  might  not  be 
in  force  and  for  which  appropriations 
have  not  been  made  And  it  frequently 
prompts  Federal  administrators,  in  es- 
sence, to  make  informal  commitments  of 
future  vear  funds  without  havmi  any 
legal  authority  to  do  .so.  The  fact  is  that 
not  one  in  a  hundred  airport  protects 
can  be  pro-;ramed  and  completed  with- 
in, the  vear  for  which  appropriations  are 
made  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Senators  that  to  presuppo-se  and 
to  c>.immit  funds  not  yet  appropriated 
for  future  years  is  to  indulge  ua  extra- 
legal, if  nut  ille'-:al  action 

The  hit-and-miss  basis  must  stop.  I 
think  that  the  planning  and  financing 
must  t;o  forward  under  a  new  program. 
.■\viation  safety  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
pieciseness  of  our  airway  controls  and 
the  availability  of  adequate  ground  fa- 
cilities Why  should  Congress  continue 
to    authoriie    and    appropriate    on    the 


present  basis  and  force  applicants  and 
admitu.strauirs  alike  to  indulge  in  much 
hypothecation  in  the  planning  and  fi- 
nancing of  airport  projects'" 

I  repeat,  the  pre.sent  hodge-podge  .sys- 
tem should  not  be  continued  Why 
should  It  be  perpetuated  when  the  air- 
port situation  in  the  United  States  is 
truly  a  critical  f)rie'' 

Why  continue  to  overcommit  and  over- 
work the  Treasui-v-  general  revenue 
*udget.  through  which  we  have  been  fi- 
nancin';  the  Federal-aid-to-airports  pro- 
gram wlien  aviation  can  move  forward 
'better  through  the  fa-shioning  of  a  trust 
fund  built  up  and  sust-ained  by  aviation 
use  taxes? 

I  believe  the  trust  fund  system  would 
be  capable  of  being  managed  in  a  much 
te.ss  inflationary  way  than  is  the  annual 
re-sort  to  the  Treasurv'  general  fund  for 
grant,s-in-aid  or.  a  ba.si,,  which  does  little 
more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  meeting 
the  gigantic  needs  with  respect  to  e.s.sen- 
tial  airway  controls  and  airjJort  facili- 
ties 

I  believe  financing  and  administering 
airport  development  and  modernization 
through  a  trust  fund  .sy.stem  can  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  m  State  and  local 
preparation  of  applications  for  grants- 
in-aid  or  loans  and  can  remove  most  of 
the  hypothecation  from  applicants' 
fundini;  programs  for  airport  projects. 

I  believe.  Mr  President,  that  there  is 
a  crisis,  and  that  it  could  grow  into 
tragedy  unle.ss  there  is  a  determination 
to  move  promptly  and  aggressively  to  find 
the  answers  and  mve  them  legal  form 
through  action  by  the  Congre.ss  The 
challenge  to  act  is  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
We  have  a  responsibility  and  we  must 
meet  it  now  m  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  for  the  N'l';'-.      progress. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr    MA.NSFIELD  obtained  the  floor 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losinc 
my  right  to  the  tloor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lemslative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a;5k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  m.  M.fiered 
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Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  my  statement,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  Mr.  DirksenI 
be  recognized,  and  that  thereafter  the 
next  speaker  t)e  the  distinj.;uished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Mr  Pas- 
tore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr    President — 

There  is  .i  'inic-  :>t  w.ir,  iiid  ii  lime  ot  peace. 
.1  time  to  keep,  and  .i  iinie  to  cast  away,  a 
time  lo  weep.  tUiU  a  nine  to  huigh.  a  time 
to  jiand.  and  a  time  'o  step  aside 


With  the.se  words,  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  our  beloved  PiesidiMU  pro 
tempore,  yesterday  signaltd  the  end  of 
an  era  for  the  US.  Senate  Caki  Hayden 
announced  that  he  has  decided  to  retire 
from  office  at  the  clo.se  of  his  term  this 
year. 

In  a  typically  selfless  manner,  this 
humble,  compassionate,  and  kind  leader 
has  announced  the  termination  of  his 
record  of  .i6  years  in  Conmes.s  Servini; 
Arizona  continuously  sir.ce  February  19 
1912  the  date  of  its  admission  us  a  State 
of  the  Union  Cahl  Haydex  has  an  un- 
matched career  marked  by  milestones  oi 
accoinplisliment  lor  .An/ona.  the  Wi'>t 
.ind  the  Nation 

In  an  editorial  'published  nn  Novcinbe: 
26,  1911.  the  Arizona  Gazette  m.tde  ,i 
remarkably  accurate  prediction: 

Cirl  Haydoii  will  make  the  best  Congre.s.s- 
m.m  that  Arizona  will  ever  .send  to  Waslilng- 
tnn  A  man  of  sterling  character,  .sound  cf'ii- 
vlcllons  and  domiiuitini;  perKoiKility.  Hnydeii 
win  make  himself  known  in  tlic  hall.s  if 
Congres.s  He  will  accompUsli  .i  va.st  amount 
of  go<<l  lor  -Arizona  Havden  is  .i  born  llglitcr 
and  he  will  not  allow  tlie  interest  of  the  'apv. 
state  to  be  overlooked. 

Havden  is  yotinc  in  years  .md  in  full  per- 
fertlihi  of  sturdy  iTiftiiliond  He  is  a  n.itlve 
son  of  Arizona  His  f.ither  w.is  .m  Arizon:i 
pioneer  Piils;Ulng  through  Hnyden's  blt)od  is 
the  innate  love  for  his  mother  st-ate,  that 
ranks  secfind  only  to  the  hfily  tie  that  binds 
between  offspring  and  p.^rent 

Havden  has  tramiied  over  .Arizona  from 
the  Gr.-vnd  Canyon  to  the  tropic  land  of  Santa 
Crnz  To  Havden.  there  is  not  a  -spot  in  al! 
the  staio  that  does  not  teem  with  a  thotisaml 
pregnant  possibilities.  He  knows  the  miner:il 
we.iith:  the  timber  we.ilth.  He  knows  the 
ranges  over  w.hlch  browse  the  lazv  herds  ol 
sheep  .md  cattle  Hayden  knows  tlie  needs  of 
every  county  and  knows  them  well 

That  editor  could  not  have  known  how 
unerring  his  prophecy  was  nearly  57 
years  ago. 

Dams  and  resen'oirs.  :rpat  hiulnvays 
power  lines,  airports,  and  Federal  ;rri- 
^'ation  projects  nurturing  thousands  of 
acres  of  feitile  land  blciomiim  in  the 
desert.  These  are  but  a  small  part  of  his 
legacy  to  Arizona. 

His  sponsorship  of  lemslation  .luthoriz- 
ing  the  Farmers  Home  .■\dminist ration, 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  after  World  War  11. 
the  Colorado  River  storaue  project,  and 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ex- 
tendine  tiie  right  of  suffrau'e  to  women — 
these  measures  and  hundreds  more  at- 
test to  Ills  ieadersinp.  An  advser  'o  10 
Presidents,  he  has  left  Ins  mark  on  con- 
temporary American  history. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  early  advice 
Cakl  H,\yden  received  from  the  then 
Reuresentative  from  Maryland.  Fred 
Ta'bott.  who  told  him: 

There  .ire  two  kinds  of  Congressmen,  show 
liorse-  .ind  work  horses.  If  ynti  want  to  get 
your  name  in  the  paper,  be  a  show  horse. 
If  y  lu  want  to  cam  the  respect  oi  yoor  col- 
ieagocs,  keep  quiet  and  be  a  work  horse. 

Senator  Havden  has  never  been  a 
"show  horse  ■  and  has  never  failed  to  be  a 
•Workhorse."  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Ajjpropriations  since  1955.  Carl 
Havden  has  constantly  set  the  pace  for 
the  otiier  members  of  his  committee.  In 
addition  to  iiis  many  other  responsibil- 
ities. Senator  Hayhen  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Reclama- 
tion Appropriations    He  is  a  member  of 


every  subcommitee  and  follows  its  activ- 
ities clo.sely  ill  Older  to  as.sure  the  re- 
porting o!  aijprop!  lalioiis  bills  as 
promptly  as  jK^.s.sible  after  their  arrival 
from  the  House  ol  Representatives 

For  many  years,  lie  has  commenced 
hearings  on  his  Depaitnienl  ol  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  oill  long  belore  the 
bill  arrived  from  the  Hou.se.  La.st  year, 
and  again  this  year.  Senat.ir  Hayden 
began  and  completed  ins  hearings  prior 
to  tho.se  of  any  oihei  subcoiiimitlee  on 
.i|jpro(n1ation.s 

I  am  intoriiu'd  tliui  the  Commilteo  on 
.•Xppio])!  lat.on.s  IS  t  art  her  ahead  this 
yi'ar  dii  it.-  i'faiint;  schedule  than  it  lias 
been  lor  many,  maii.v  years.  In  addition 
U)  completing  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment ol  :he  Interior  bill,  hearings  have 
al.so  been  completed  on  tlie  Department 
of  Agriculture  bill.  Further,  hearings  are 
in  pi  ogress  on  the  Uelense:  District  of 
Columbia:  indeinndeiit  ollices:  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welhirc; 
military  e'on.stiuct:on .  public  works:  and 
Treasury,  and  Po.st  Ollicc  bills:  and  hear- 
ings are  virtually  complete  on  the  legis- 
lative ap|)ropnat:ons  bill.  So  at  this  early 
date  in  .May  sn  tar  as  iieanngs  are  con- 
cerned, the  Committee  on  .Appropria- 
tions IS  in  excellent  position  I  attribute 
this  great  progress  to  the  able  leadersliiiJ 
of  its  chairman.  Cari,  Havden.  and  to  the 
dislmguistied  subcommittee  chairmen 
who  .serve  under  him 

The  late  Senator  Bob  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, once  said  ol  Carl  Havden. 

The  illsliiiguisheci  .Senator  Iroin  .An/oiia 
lias  been  inilmutely  .issooialed  with  ilie  l.iw 
lor  more  tiiau  sixty  years  He  hii.s  named 
eminence  m  enforcing  tlie  I.iv.  renown  in 
creating  the  law.  and  respect  lor  lending  .i, 
rare  brand  of  dignity  to  hotli  luiirtioii.s.  He 
is  this  nations  greatest  legislator  .^t.iti.sti- 
cally.  hlsiurlcallv  loimerically.  lactually,  and 
emphatic. illy. 

The  Senate  Chamber  will  not  .seem  tlie 
^ame  m  January  without  the  presence 
111  Cakl  Havden. 

It  IS  a  .source  of  tneai  pride  lor  me 
be  able  to  .say  that  I  have  .served  under 
the  guidance,  wisdom,  friendship,  and 
quiet  leadership  of  this  great  American, 
the  -senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  Carl 
Havden.  Truly  a  Senator's  Senator,  he 
iias  now  volunteered  to  pass  the  gavel 
of  his  important  olfice  to  another  geneip- 
tion.  It  is  an  act  ol  courage  and  liumil- 
ity.  fully  m  keP!)ina  with  the  traditions 
of  this  remarkable  man. 

.Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  when 
the  di.«t!nt;uished  Carl  Havden  leaves  the 
Senate  and  lias  a  chance  to  enjoy  a  little 
rest  and  respite  from  his  long  Uuors.  I 
hope  he  will  contact  .somebody  who  is 
verv  facile  with  words  and  let  himself 
be  interrogated  concerning  his  lifetime 
ill  order  to  deveiop  a  story  for  the  en- 
richment of  posterity  I  think  that  a  good 
interrogator  who  can  set  it  down  could 
record  a  story  of  Carl  Hay-den's  life  that 
could  -.veil  be  dramatized  and  match 
iinything  that  ■'Bonanza"  ever  cooked 
up   .•\nd  that  is  the  reason  I  say  it. 

In  October.  Cakl  will  be  91.  That  ts 
just  a  young  man.  01  years  of  age.  as 
thing.'--  go  In  this  day  and  age. 

Back  in  1904,  Carl  Havden  got  himself 
elected,  first  as  treasurer,  and  later  as 
sheriff  of  his  countv. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  population  of 


Arizona  or  Maricopa  County  or  the  little 
town  of  Tempe,  where  Carl  was  born, 
might  have  been.  However.  I  am  pretty 
.-,ure  it  was  rather  sparsely  populated. 
They  finally  had  eiiouuh  i^eoiile.  how- 
ever, to  get  the  .Slate  into  the  rnion, 

.And  1904  was  i)4  years  a;  o  I  would 
have  to  ask  my  esteemed  liieiid.  the 
Senator  from  Wyomint;  Mr.  Hansen  I. 
but  I  presumi'  the  West  wa.s  a  little  wild 
and  woolly  at  that  tune.  And  I  ijre^nie 
that  people  still  went  .irouiid  with  .-.;\- 
shooteis.  Ci'rtainlv  the  she;  ill  must  hii\e 
done  so 

That  was  in  tlie  days  before  we  tried 
to  have  gun  control,  .uid  thev  were  ^reat 
days. 

Carl  had  to  be  (nucl:  on  the  diaw  I'n; 
as  long  as  I  have  kiuiv.n  liiiii,  he  r.a 
been  quick  on  the  (ii.ivs  1  >eive  mi  the 
Appropriations  Ci'iniiiittee.  aiui  I  kiiov, 
what  imauinalioii  and  \ei\e  he  .-.Mowed 
in  his  capacity  ,ts  ciiaiiinaii  "!  'he 
committee. 

Arizona  linally  became  ,i  State  and  it 
was  entitled  to  a  Representative  in  Uie 
House  of  Representatives  .'-"o  I  lie  men 
.sheriff  became  a  candidate  and  Aa^ 
elected  to  CoiiLiress  1  ha\('  an  ide.i  'hat 
sometimes  he  mu.-^t  have  i;aveled  100 
miles  either  in  a  bucgy  or  on  hoisehack 
to  wherever  as  many  as  live  viaers  JOt 
together.  I  liave  camiJaitnied  iii  'iiat 
country  some  in  the  last  2;'>  yeai.--  I  kia.w 
what  one  has  to  do  to  ..et  to  .Nome  nl 
these  iilacts.  It  v.as  not  easy  -oin'-  .  I 
can  tell  you. 

When  Carl  Havdkn  came  to  Conuicss 
in  1912 — and  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
ol  Representatives  ,six  or  se\en  times- 
there  were  some  great  peisonalitits  m 
the  House.  Old  Cotton  Tom  Hi  Miii  licm 
Alabama  was  there,  and  he  made  (jUile 
a  mark  on  the  pages  nl  histoiy. 

Joe  Knowland  was  there.  He  v.as  Hill 
Knowland's  father,  the  ^ame  Hill  Knowl- 
and who  became  iiunoiitv  leader  oi  th(- 
.'^enaie. 

John  Q.  Tilson,  trom  Connecticut,  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  persons  I  have  ev  r 
known — and  he  was  a  meat  paihamt  n- 
tarian  in  his  own  iiuht — was  in  tlie 
House. 

From  my  own  State,  we  iiad  M;.it;:i 
Madden,  who  was  chaiiman  m1  i1h  .Aij- 
propriations  Committee. 

That  was  at  tlie  time  when  old  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon,  ot  Danville,  was  tlie 
Speaker.  He  was  coii.'-tanlly  leferred  to 
as  the  czar  of  tiif  House  ol  Representa- 
tives. becau.se  it  would  ai)i)ear  that  lie 
and  Martin  Madden  and  Nick  Long- 
worth  walked  around  with  all  the  legis- 
lation in  their  pockets,  and  they  inou-ht 
it  out  when  they  were  m  a  mood  iti  do  sn. 
They  really  ran  that  body  with  a  iiiL-h 
hand. 

From  Iowa  we  had  Gil  Haugen  who 
later  teamed  up  with  Senator  McNary  lo 
write  the  celebrated  McNary-Haugen 
bill.  MCNary  later  became  a  candidate  tor 
■Vice  President. 

From  Kentucky,  they  had  OlliC'  James 
in  the  House.  He  was  the  eloquent  Ken- 
tuckian  who  nominated  Woodrow  Wil- 
.son,  and  what  a  urcat  speech  that  'vvas. 
They  had  Joe  Pordney.  of  Michigan. 
There  was  not  a  tariff  or  a  lax  measure 
of  any  kind  with  which  Joe  Fordney  vvas 
not  identified. 


From  Minnesota  they  had  Charlie 
Lindbergh  Everybody  knows,  of  course, 
that  his  veiy  distinguished  son  was  the 
lirst  one  to  lly  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a 
siimle-engme  i;lane. 

From  Mi.ssissippi.  they  had  P.it  Har- 
rison who  was.  I  think,  one  ol  the  leat- 
est  lax  men  that  ever  eaiiie  lo  Cnnuress. 
and  ceitamly  one  o!  the  sweetest  men 
I  ever  knew  I  used  lo  come  over  lo  see 
him,  and  I  wondeicd  how  he  could  afford 
to  spend  so  much  time  and  be  so  .^lacious 
to  a  lie.shinaii  Heijreseiitative. 

From  .No)  th  Carolina,  they  had  Claude 
Kiicliin  and  F.d  Pou  Fd  became  the 
neuKicialiC  leadei   in  the  House 

From  Ohio,  tlieic  was  Nick  liOiigwoith 

I'lDin  Tennessee-,  I  hei  e  was  Coidcll 
Hull  w  ho  .-eiv  ed  iii  the  Hnuse.  'ritei  came 
III  'lie  Senate,  alui  still  late'  became 
Secietai'  of  .State  under  }-:.iiik;in 
RoO.M'Velt 

From  Virginia  there  was  Caiier  Gla,ss. 
1. it  her  and  aiitluii  (il  t!ie  Federal  l-{eserve 
System.  Tin  v  tell  me  that  Carter  Glass 
.-.eivcd  I'll  'he  Hllll.^e  ini  Ki  vcai-  betoie 
ever  iiiaklnc  ,t  .--peeeh 

F'oni  Wyoiniiu:,  thev  had  l-"r.ink  Mon- 
dell  1  kiKW',  Frank  Mnnoill.  ,tiid  believe 
me.  he  Was  ,i  lei:islat(ii  ,ind  ,;  liiidei  in 
his  ()w:i  1  ighl, 

Tiiose  we:e  the  associates  nl  our  dls- 
tinu:uished  coUeariie  Carl  Havd}n  whi-ii 
lie  >eiVed  ill  the  Hnuse,  'laitllr:  .11  l-eb- 
iiiaiy  ol  11112 

.•\inbHU'ii  moved  in  Carls  .soul,  and  he 
thoimht  he  oimht  to  serve  his  great  area 
of  the  couiitiy  in  the  i:  S.  Senate.  .So,  he 
came  to  the  70th  Cunuress  as  a  .Senator 
I  think,  as  I  look  at  the  :iCmI(1  he  is 
now  completing  his  .seventh  teiiii 

It  IS  mteiestiiig  that  old  Cotjon  To.mi 
Hellin  of  Alabama  also  move.-i  Ikhh  ihc 
Hou.se   !o    the   .Senate   ,il    :liat    tiiiii 

Mr.  Picsident,  Irom  .Alabaiiia  we  .tlso 
had  Senator  Hugo  Black,  whfi  is  now  81 
and  Is  still  wriliir-t  vigmoas  ii])inhins  on 
'lie  Supreme  Court. 

From  -Aiizona.  '.ve  had  Sinatm  Heniv 
Fountain  .•\stiuist,  one  ol  ihe  uieatcst 
classical  ,scliolais  I  e\rr  kn«iW,  and  one  ol 
the    most    eloquent    jieople    from    whose 

lips  words  ever   P'U     .Xn;!    v.li,',!    .,       ;;,c;ii,i- 

i;entlemaii  he  really  was. 

From  California,  we  had  in  tiie  S;  .late 
Jlii  am  .Johnson 

From  Geonha.  we  had  Walti  r  GeoiLte. 

J  must  onliss  and  say  that  1  once  said 
to  Walter  Geore.e  that  I  thoui^ht  he  had 
the  linesl  lot'icil  mi:id  :!i  ih.'  .Senate  He 
.said  lo  me: 

Let  me  correct  you  Not  me  Tliat  enco- 
it.iiitn   would   belone  to  ,josl:ih   Bailey. 

Bailey  v  as  leally  a  scholar,  and  he  was 
a  ijublisher  and  an  editor.  I  think,  of  the 
HaiJtist  Herald.  If  that  is  not  correct. 
may  mv  soul  not  be  in  leojjarriy 

From  Indiana,  we  had  Jim  '.Valsoii.  II 
tlific  was  ever  a  facile,  ijolitical  iierson- 
a'itv  lo  .serve  in  ihe  House,  .serve  in  the 
.Senate,  and  ser^.e  m  a  leadership  ca- 
pacity, and  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
racx.)nteuis  that  I  (  ver  encountered,  it  wa.s 
Jim.  Waisoii, 

From  Ka'isas.  Ciiarlie  Curtis.  wii.->  later 
became  \'1ce  President 

From  Kentucky.  Albm  Baikley. 

From  Maniand.  Millard  T>-dings.  It 
vvas  a  long  time  befon;  I  km  ',v  that  Mil- 
lard Tydin:::s  .vas  a  winner  of  the  Di.s- 
linEui.-h.d    Service    Cro.ss.    He    liad    an 
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aKile  mind  Now  another  distin^juished 
T\dinKs  graces  this  body. 

Vandenbcr-:.  from  M;chi:;aa.  was  here 

And  Jim  Hwd.  piobably  the  greatest 
expert  in  invt?rti\c  and  vldicuJc  and 
sarcasm  \.sho  w.us  ••vcr  'Midowed  witli  a 
to!\>^ue  And  hovv  he  could  excinal*^  and 
.-.kin  an  opponent  I  l»-ar!i<'d  to  know  his 
Aidow  quit*'  well,  and  shi  always  turned 
out  for  a  meftlnsi  m  Kansas  City  when- 
ever I  was  uiv.twl  (^)Wn  Iht-ri- 

From  New  Hampshire.  George  Moses. 
He  was  a  meat  coiner  of  phrases  He 
was  the  one  who  coined  the  phrase  about 
those  he  did  not  like  by  sayln«.  "They 
are  sons  if  the  wild  'ackass." 

F-nm  Oreijon,  Charlie  McNarv:  and 
t:'>m  Utah.  ReedSmoot 

Senator  Bennett.  I  had  a  visit  with 
Reed  Smoot.  and  I  .should  have  taken  his 
advice  because  I  deplored  the  fact  that 
we  were  movina  higher  and  hi  her  and 
hicher  into  expenditure  brackets  He 
said ; 

Y  luni?  m.^n.  let  me  icll  you  sometliltig. 
n-.u  e.amtrv  will  rievrr  recede  from  the 
aiRher  to  tiir  tower  plateuu  Iti  spending. 
\rtt\  -w  tr^t.tys  there  and  moves  forward  and 
iipM.ifd  >t  ineunx  tii;it  more  .ind  more  values 
will  .ilt.ich  to  things 

I  .should  have  taken  his  advice  and 
taken  the  tew  kopeks  T  had  and  invested 
t!iem.  ma.be  in  Wi.snin^ton  real  estate. 
I  dia  not  do  it.  much  to  mv  dismay 

At    this   iiuint.   Senator    Hayde.n    en- 
tered thi-  Chamber 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Well.  I  <im  .;lad  ynu 
showed  up.  Carl.  Laughter  .  I  have 
been  waitini^  for  you  I  was  lust  telling 
them  what  a  distinguished  lot  of  people 
were  In  the  House  nf  Representatives 
when  you  came  to  the  ti2d  Conttress. 

You  will  remember  Tom  Hetlin.  Joe 
Knowland — that  was  Bill  Knowland's 
lather— John  Tllson.  GU  Hau^ien.  of 
Iowa.  Martin  Madden  and  Jim  Mann, 
of  Illinois.  Jim  Maim  was  one  of  the 
greatest  ParUamentarlan.s  wjio  ever 
came  to  Coi  Mress. 

And  Henrv  T  Rainey — he  always  wore 
one  of  those  Windsor  bow  ties,  and 
finally  he  became  Speaker  He  was  my 
eoiiuressional  neluhbor 

Then.  OUie  James,  from  Kentucky. 
Y'ju  remember  that  he  nominated 
WooUiow  Wilson. 

And  Joe  Fnrdney  I  could  tell  .vou  a 
few  stories  about  Joe  Fordney;  because 
when  he  did  not  like  somebody,  or  a  con- 
stituent came  to  sass  him.  Joe  told  them 
off  in  lansiua^e  they  could  understand. 

Then.  Lindbergh's  father  was  in  the 
House  uhen  vou  were  there  And  Pat 
Harrison.  Claude  Kltchin,  Ed  Pou, 
■A horn  you  will  remember:  Nick  Lon'..;- 
A  -rth:  Cordell  Hull;  Carter  Glass: 
Frank  Mondell,  of  Wyomlni;,  a  ^reat 
leader. 

So  you  raine  over  here  in  1927.  That 
was  the  70th  Congress,  when  you  came 
to  the  Senate.  Tom  Heflln  moved  over 
here  with  vou  Henry  Ashurst  was  here: 
so  v\ere  Hiram  Johnson  and  Walter 
George.  .»nd  Borah,  who  was  born  in  my 
State.  Actually.  I  preached  his  funeral 
sennon  at  the  place  where  he  was  born. 
at  tlie  request  of  Mar\'  Borah. 

Jim  Watson,  of  Indiana:  Charlie  Cur- 
tis; Barkley:  Millard  Tydmys;  Vanden- 
ber ; .  J:m  Rt-ed:  Gec-r-e  Moses.  Do  vou 


remember  when  George  said.  "Tliey  are 
just  a  lot  of  soas  i»f  the  wild  jackass  '? 
That  went  all  over  the  wo.  Id 

Then,  Charlie  McNary  was  here,  and 
Reed  Smoot  and  Carter  Gla.s.s  and  Claude 
Swan.son,  Swan.'»on  liecame  Secretary  of 
the  Navy 

And.  finally.  Robert  Marion  La  Follette 
whooe  likeness  now  ktraces  one  of  the 
ovals  out  m  the  Reception  Room 

Believe  me,  you  .served  in  dlstlncuished 
company  m  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 

I  think  of  all  the  things  that  have  beset 
the  .N'ation  in  your  Itfi  time  I  started,  be- 
fore you  CAine  in.  by  >a>nn»;  that  wiien 
you  Ltet  a  little  le.it.  I  want  you  to  call 
in  some  Rood  facile  writer,  let  lum  sit 
down  will.  yc'U  for  awhile  and  ask  you 
(juestions  and  you  :ive  him  responsive 
answers  Then  let  him  do  a  book,  and  it 
will  be  one  of  the  mt'.^t  fasclnatinc  books 
that  po.sterlty  will  vwr  en.ioy  and  the 
contemporaiy  i^enernlion  will  enjoy  .And 
il  :•  ou  do  nut  do  it.  I  will  write  it  my- 
self. '  Lau  :hter  I 

So  you  are  coins  to  \ye  only  91  in  Oc- 
tober Who  was  u  .said  ihat  life  begins 
at  90'  Oh  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  those 
da.vs.  and  I  hope  the  days  of  your  life 
.iiid  the  days  ot  your  years  will  be  many. 
IS  the  Scripture  nxtords.  So  ble.ss  you. 
and  may  the  Lord  keep  you.  I  can  say 
that  to  you.  I  have  known  you  ever  since 
I  came  liere.  and  1  have  been  here  a  little 
while. 

So  i,-o  back  and  put  on  those  six-shoot- 
ers from  the  days  when  you  were  a 
sherifT.  and  so  out  there  .ind  just  shoot 
up  ui  the  air.  and  that  will  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  -^xxn  control  bill 
L-iughter  I  You  did  not  have  any  i:un 
control  in  those  days,  but  I  will  bet  you 
went  out  and  tamed  them  with  eloquence 
and  persuasion  .ind  the  sheer  force  of 
your  personality 

You  are  a  i^reat  t;uy.  and  I  use  that 
teim  reverently  m  my  book. 

Carl,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  be 
your  friend,  and  God  bless  you. 

Mr  HAYDEN  Th.mk  you.    Applause,  i 

Mr.  PASTOHE  Mr.  President,  alter 
that  very  touchmt:.  very  j)ersonal.  and 
very  intimate  and  inendiy  accolade  iiiven 
to  our  distinguished  .senior  Senator  by 
the  very  distiimuislud  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. I  have  a  teeliiu  that  about  ever>- 
ttuii-;  we  may  .say  from  here  on  in  will 
k)e  anticlimactic  I  have  never  seen  a  dis- 
play of  more  iieaitwarnuni;  leelln^  in  ail 
the  years  I  have  beer,  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate I  wTsh  to  colli; ralulate  the  minorUy 
leader  for  havint;  paid  that  tribute  to 
our  dlstinguislied  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

For  my  paiT.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
say  that  today  an  era  is  ending  in  the 
Senate,  as  so  man.v  of  our  colleagues 
make  known  their  decisions  to  return  to 
the  States  of  their  oriiiin  and  Lake  their 
old  places  as  rood  neighbors — as  private 
citizens  laying  aside  the  mantle  of  pub- 
lic >ervant 

Now  the  dean  of  us  all.  "Mr.  Senior  " 

liimself.  Senator  Hav:  en,  has  chosen  to 

call  It  a  day  '  and  to  icturn  in  the  sun- 

.set  of  that  day  to  the  Arizona  he  has 

served  so  long  and  so  well. 

.\  man  of  action  rather  than  words — 
with  a  eiant's  strength  in  his  silence.s — 
one  of  the  few  personal  speeches  Carl 
Hayden  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 


ate was  in  response  to  a  ;;r(ctin^  Iri.ni 
Vice  President  Humi-hrly   it  uas  a  ,w  ■- 
come    back    to    the   Senator    nom    Ari- 
zona who  had  been  ill  and  absent 
Senator  Havhen  ^  speech  was  short: 

Mr  Pre«Ulfiit.  I  have  been  uroiiiid  :lils 
i.'li.ini^er  since  M,irch  4.  1927,  which  Is  c)uite 
.1  little  while  ago  I  came  to  the  House  nf 
Kepresenl-itues  whi»n  -Arizona  wa.s  aclinl'led 
•n  the  Union  In  1912  and  served  tliere  \h 
■.  eirs  I  have  served  m  the  :-ienite  .slnre  ihen. 
Keally,  this  plnce  looks  lamlll.ir  to  ine 

So  si)oke  Carl  Haypen 

Speaking  tor  my.self,  in  these  18  years 
ilie  Senate  has  ^;row:l  ff.mili.ir  to  me. 
too:  but  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the 
finest  to  make  me  leel  ;it  home  here  v\'as 
Carl  Hayden 

This  lias  l>ecn  the  manner  nf  the  man. 
a  great  statesman  who  was  fir.st  a  fine 
k'entleman  and,  mo.st  of  all.  a  friend  to 
the  novice. 

Carl  Hayhen  was  n  sterling  help  to  the 
•lewcomer.  to  promote  his  prestige  back 
iioine,  to  make  him  led  effective,  and  ;i 
leal  Senator. 

This  was  help  from  a  position  of  tlie 
highest  importance  and  greatest  power, 
a  p'>st  lo  which  his  tcllow  Senators  gl.idly 
promoted  him.  a  jwsition  which  m  my 
time,  as  it  is  expres.sed.  stood  only  two 
heartbeats  away  from  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

Without  Carl  Hayden  the  Senate  will 
seem  less  lamillar  to  us.  and  there  will  be 
a  lonely  place  in  the  family  as  our  hind 
slips  away  from  its  grip  on  historv-  in  tiie 
making. 

What  a  history  his  life  covers.  Cvrl 
Hayden  was  born  in  an  -Arizona  of  some 
40.000  white  .settlers.  He  returns  to  a 
State  ut  a  million  and  a  half  energetic 
Americans.  He  returns  to  a  State  whu.se 
natural  beauties  have  been  enhanced  by 
his  .senatorial  concern — as  he  made  the 
desert  to  bloom^beautles  that  .so  at- 
tract the  visitor  that  tourism  is  the  third 
largest  Industry  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
St:ite. 

Last  Friday.  I  flew  to  Independence. 
.Mo.,  with  President  Johnson  to  greet  an- 
other former  Senator,  and  former  Presi- 
dent Harrj-  Truman. 

Carl  Haypen  could  have  told  me  some- 
thing about  Independence.  In  1845.  ins 
father  left  it  with  an  ux  ;cam  un  Ins  way 
to  the  .Arizona  frontier.  There  Carl  was 
to  be  born  at  Hayden's  Ferry  90  years 
ago — to  become  student,  .--iienff.  Repre- 
sentative. Senator,  familiar  df  i:reat 
men.  friend  of  the  little  man. 

Of  him  President,  Johnson  has  .said; 

I  know  if  no  more  Ptfective  servant  m 
public  life  than  Carl  Haypen 

That  is  the  accolade  of  a  leader  to  a 
leader. 

I  shall  borrow  the  President?  ac- 
colade— to  repeat  it  today — and  again  on 
that  final  day  in  the.se  Halls  when  we 
shall  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
"Hall — and  farewell  " 

I  conclude  by  saying.  Carl.  I  iiopc  you 
will  follow  the  suggesticn  made  to  you 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  think  that 
this  century  has  provided  the  most  dy- 
namic era  in  the  history  of  our  j^reat 
country.  You  have  lived  it.  you  have 
worked  it.  you  have  developed  it.  and  you 
fashioned  it  with  your  two  great,  hu- 
man hands.  You  have  been   personally 
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close  to  10  President's.  You  have  been  a 
powerful  force  in  the  Senate  for  two  score 
yoar.s — and   your  influence  will  endure. 

I  remember  that  whm  I  first  came 
here,  a  man — who  was  a  distinguished 
Senator  at  the  time — said  to  me: 

If  I  Ivid  .1  i)roblem  tomorrow  ;ind  I  wanted 
to  dl.scu.s.s  it  with  a  man  who  would  give 
proper  judgment,  direction,  and  advice.  I 
would  go  to  Carl  Havden 


I  never  forgot  that. 

To  what  the  di.stinguished  ma.iority 
leader  and  the  disiinguishtHl  minority 
leader  have  said.  I  can  only  add  my  sin- 
cere prayer— May  the  Lord  bless  you 
and  may  He  uive  you  many,  many  more 
vears  of  good  health  and  happinc-ss.  As 
vou  leave  us.  you  leave  a  vacuum  here. 
We  will  remember  you  for  your  good 
works,  but  most  of  all  we  will  remember 
vi'U  becou,se  of  the  treat  man  and  the 
:ood  friend  you  are. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  after  the 
•  lociU'-nt  tributes  which  have  been  paid 
the  disiJM-uished  Senator  from  Ailzona 
by  the  ma.iority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  leel  It  would  be  lather  presump- 
tuous and  undoubtedly  futile  on  my  part 
to  attempt  to  add  to  the  .sentiments 
which  liave  been  expres.sed.  I  simply  en- 
dor.se  them.  After  all,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  .■\rizona  himself  did  not 
.ichieve  his  most  enviable  record  through 
the  (xerci-se  of  oratory,  but  rather 
through  his  adherence  to  duty  and  his 
kiiowledae  of  wl.at  is  uood  for  a  State  and 
a  government. 

He  lias  established  a  record  of  service 
to  his  State  and  to  his  Government 
which  will  probably  never  be  equaled  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

In  whatever  lie  chooses  to  do  from 
now  on.  I  wish  him  well.  If  he  can  pos- 
-ibl;.-  find,  at  last,  some  time  to  go  fish- 
ing. I  hope  they  are  biting  well. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Senator  Hayden  came 
m  early  1961,  when,  as  a  freshman  Sen- 
-itor.  une  of  my  committee  assignments 
was  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration I  was  a.ssigned  to  the  Sub- 
comniittee  on  Printing,  of  which  he  was 
ihe  chairman,  and  during  the  2  years 
I  served  on  that  subcommittee.  Senator 
Hayden  was  most  cordial  and  con- 
.^iderate  of  me.  He  .set  the  pohcy  which 
has  characterized  the  attitude  of  the 
^emor  Members  (^f  the  Senate — one  of 
.mdcrstanding.  helpfulness,  and  friend- 
liness to  the  younger  Members.  It  is  a 
ixilicy  whach  often  is  lost  on  students  of 
the  Senate,  but  never  on  its  Members. 

I  liave  found  that  Senator^-  generally 
prefer  'o  be  on  a  first-name  basis  with 
I  heir  colleagues.  But  I  h.ave  never  quite 
been  able  to  bring  myself  to  calling  the 
Senator  from  .Arizona  by  any  other  name 
than  -Senator."  His  distinguished  record 
of  service  in  Congress  has  .set  him  above 
and  apart  from  all  other  Members  of 
this  great  legislative  body.  He  has  been 
and  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  have 
served  with  him.  Long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice to  the  ijeople  of  his  home  State, 
blended  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  all  of  the  other 
States,  has  been  his  trademark.  From  his 
lX)sition  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  that  appreciation  has 


t>een  translated  into  action  which  will 
have  a  lasting  imprint  on  .Arizona  and 
all  the  other  49  States. 

-As  he  takes  his  leave  liom  Caintf)! 
Hill,  which  lias  been  his  Irnntier  .since 
1912.  let  it  be  .said  that  Iowa  .loins  with 
all  the  other  States  in  thanking  him  lor 
his  unparalleled  service  and  m  wishing 
him  a  most  deserved  retirement,  filled 
with  the  hat.>)5inc.ss  and  peace  of  imnd 
that  come  with  the  knowledge  that  our 
history  is  better  bocau.se  of  him. 

-Many  years  auo  he  shot  a  ■  iinssible" 
.score  at  the  Camp  Peary,  Oiiio,  National 
Rifle  Matches.  Very  few  jiersons  have 
matched  that  achievement.  But  only  one 
has  done  the  -impo.s.sible"  in  Congres.s — 
Senator  Carl  Hayiif.n,  of  Ai  izona. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  :  aaa  of 
Carl  Hayden  illustrates  the  youth  of  our 
country,  the  drama  of  our  country,  the 
rapid  progress  of  our  countiw,  and  the 
slreniith  and  good  fortune  of  our  coun- 
try. 

One  whose  parents  traveled  to  the  wild 
frontier  in  a  covered  waiion,  one  who 
carried  a  six-shooter  as  a  sherilT,  keepinu 
peace  on  the  frontier,  and  one  who  still 
serves  and  has  ,served  the  l.iniJest  in  his- 
tory in  the  Senate,  that  beii.','  the  same 
Ijerson.  surely  dramatically  illustrates 
how  young,  how  rapidly,  and  how  great- 
ly America  has  grown 

To  us  who  hope  to  liave  some  years  of 
service  in  this  body,  the  voluntary  le- 
lirement  of  Senator  Hayden  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  wi.sc  decision  taken  at  the  right 
time.  Relatively  few  men  in  the  lustory 
of  this  body  have  been  able  to  exercise 
that  particular  judgment .  A  lew  years 
ago.  the  late  Senator  Green  recounized. 
a-s  Senator  Hayden  has  recoL'iiized.  a 
time  to  step  aside,  as  Senator  Havdfn  so 
eloquently  de-scribed  yesterday.  Others, 
too,  have  reached  a  similar  decision. 

This  is  life,  Mr.  President,  but  most 
human  beings  have  some  dilTicully  ac- 
cepting life  in  its  fullest  terms.  Tims,  m 
his  service,  devoted,  dedicated,  uentle. 
genteel,  wise,  and  courageous,  Senator 
Hayden  has  set  an  example  for  all  of  us 
to  emulate  in  our  public  senice.  In  the 
closing  of  his  career,  he  has  still  mani- 
fested those  qualities  which  provide  us 
with  another  example. 

For  Carl  Hayden.  the  man  whom  all  of 
us  love,  this  is  a  day  of  triumph,  and  yet 
it  is  a  day  of  personal  drama.  But  wheth- 
er it  is  in  everyday  life  or  whether  it  is 
upon  a  dramatic  occasion  for  the  coun- 
try, or  for  himself,  he  has  always  been,  as 
he  is  at  this  moment,  Carl  Hayden,  a 
tall  man. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
we  are  filled  with  mixed  emotions.  I 
shall  not  extend  my  remarks  unduly  for 
even  such  a  pleasant  ceremony  as  this. 
as  it  must  be  especially  to  the  person  who 
is  the  object  of  our  esteem.  I  just  wish  to 
express,  as  a  Member  of  this  body  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, my  deepest  thanks  and  affec- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  on  his 
retirement. 

I  join  all  Senators  in  the  full  reahza- 
tion  of  what  he  has  meant  to  this  body, 
to  all  of  us  as  individuals  as  well  as 
Senators. 

The  Senate  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out him,  except  so  far  a.s — and  this  is 
saying  a  good  deal— the  memory  of  his 


presence  and  his  good  works  will  remain 
with  us. 

We  wish  liim  the  veiw  best  and  ap- 
preciate ,so  very  deeply  what  lie  means 
to  all  of  us. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senate,  tlie  Chair  wishes 
to  salute  a  \ery  rixat  man.  a  t^entleman, 
a  patriot,  a  gifted  and  dedicated  legis- 
lator, an  Ameneaii  statesman,  and  a 
very  dear  friend. 

There  will  never  be  another  Carl 
FIayi^kn 

.America  is  the  better  lor  him 

All  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  are  better  men  becau.se  of  our  lel- 
lowshiii  with  nim. 

We  .shall  mis.s  you.  Senator,  i)Ui  we 
.shall  always  be  with  you  m  heart  and 
spirit  and  be  the  better  because  we  knew 
you. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICK  PRESIDENT.  The  Cliair, 
imrsuaiit  to  tlie  provisions  of  Public  Law 
ai6,  80th  Con^-nss,  aiipoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  .Arizona  1  Mr.  Fannin  I  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US  Naval 
.Academy,  in  lieu  of  the  Senator  Irom 
Tenne.s.see  I  Mr.  BakerI,  resigned. 

The  Chair,  under  the  ijrovisions  of 
Public  Law  90-259,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Washington  !Mr.  Magnvson  I  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  !Mr. 
Cotton  1  to  the  National  Commi.ssion  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  .'^hare  the  feelina  of  sadness 
of  every  Memljer  of  the  Senate  at  the 
announcement  by  our  beloved  colleaeue. 
.Senator  Cari  Hayt/FN.  th.it  he  will  oe 
retiring. 

Sk^nator  Hayden's  record  nf^  a  legislator 
is  unexcelled  in  the  annals  of  the  United 
States,  He  will  liave  served  m  Congress 
,56  years,  which  is  longer  than  any  other 
I^erson  has  served.  Even  tx'fore  this  .serv- 
ice m  Concress  lie  held  public  office  in 
his  beloved  Stat*  of  Arizona. 

Xot  only  has  Carl  Hayden  served  long- 
er than  any  other  Member  of  Congress. 
but  he  has  .served  honorably  and  ably. 
I  believe  it  can  be  btated  without  fear  of 
.successful  contradiction  that  no  Member 
of  Congress  in  my  time  has  more  effec- 
tively served  his  State  and  Nation. 

More  than  any  other  one  person,  he  was 
re.spon.sible  for  biincing  reclamation  not 
only  to  Arizona  but  to  all  of  the  arid  pr^-as 
of  the  West.  It  was  this  vision,  foresuiht. 
and  hard  work  on  his  part  on  behalf  of 
reclamation  that  made  po.s.sible  the  treat 
empire  in  the  Western  States,  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  one  thino,  reclama- 
tion and  other  uses  of  water  made  op- 
portunities possible  for  untold  millions 
of  people. 

While  serving  his  own  State  of  Arizona 
superbly.  Senator  Hayden  has  been  one 
of  the  most  effective  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  making  possible  the  phenomenal 
crowth  and  power  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  during  his  56  years  in 
Congress. 
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Carl  Hayden  never  knew  what  it  was 
la  be  selfish  He  helped  to  make  this  a 
better  Nation  for  evt-ryone  Senator  Hay- 
den has  establishi'd  a  unique  place  m 
history  tor  all  the  years  to  come  Every 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  a  special  ,varm 
spot  in  his  heart  for  this  tnily  remark- 
able person 

The  very  fact  that  Carl  Hayden  has 
served  for  56  years  in  this  body  itself 
proves  Uiat  he  has  some  unusual  and 
outstanding  qualities  To  enumerate  all 
'if  them  would  be  impossible,  but  amone 
his  .greatest  virtues.  I  t>elieve.  are  his 
iumplet<?  honesty,  his  keen  mind,  and 
his  -4icat  devotion  to  his  work.  No  one 
has  been  a  more  faithful  servant  to  his 
State  and  countn-  than  Carl  Hayden 

A.>  the  lankiim  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  .Appropriations,  of 
which  Carl  Hayden  is  chairman.  I  can- 
not help  having  a  feelinu  of  sadness,  even 
thoUL'h  I  realize  that  he  richly  deserves 
a  rest  from  the.se  arduous  duties 

Carl  Hayden  has  been  a  clo.se  and  per- 
soiuil  friend  )f  mine  and  has  helped  me 
many  tunes  He  has  ^one  out  of  his  way 
continuously  to  help  me  and  work  with 
me  in  my  capacity  as  the  rankini^  Re- 
publican on  this  committee  No  one  could 
possibly  miss  Cxrl  Hayden  more  than  I 
will.  I  wish  him  man'-  mure  years  of  t;ood 
health  and  happiness  The  U.S.  Senate 
•vill  not  be  'he  same  without  him 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I  loin 
all  Senator.s^ — all  99 — in  wishini;  a  happy 
retirement  to  one  ol  the  most  beloved 
men  I  have  ever  known,  (ine  who  has 
ser\ed  the  Senate  m  constructive  effort 
through  so  many  years — 56  of  them — in 
the  buildina  of  this  great  countiT-  in- 
cludins?  Oklahoma. 

I  want  to  wish  him  all  happiness  and 
loy — i?ood  fishuiK.  «ood  hunting,  and  the 
good  comradeship  of  the  tfratelul  people 
of  his  State  for  turmnt;  desert  into  war- 
den land,  a  Id  for  brinRing  about  .so  many 
fantastic  Federal  advances  and  reforms 
that  would  take  all  afternoon  to 
enumerate 

His  gentle,  kindly  hand  of  leadership 
has  brought  this  country  from  a  West  of 
pioneer  days  and  an  East  of  rather  primi- 
tive civic  development  to  the  «reat 
dynamic  ajte  we  see  today  with  .America 
the  hope  and  the  leader  of  the  world  in 
everything  from  space  to  oceanography 
It  ;s  a  great  experience  in  life  to  have 
realized  56  vea:s  of  seivice  to  his  country 
as  has  Carl  Hayden  He  began  his  public 
.service  when  I  was  only  2  years  old.  Yrt  I 
am  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma 

C\Ki.  Hayden  came  to  Congress  when 
Ills  State  was  .lusl  btun  and  my  State  was 
only  5  years  old  We  see  the  results  In 
both  States  of  his  .^ervfce.  water  devel- 
opment programs,  irrigation,  the  growth 
of  agriculture,  and  the  other  spectacular 
improvements  which  have  come  to 
fruition  under  his  gentle,  guiding  hand 
Few  people  remember  that  he  was  the 
pioneer  and  the  originator  of  the  Federal 
highway  system — he  advocated  it  so 
manv.  masn  years  ago  It  was  the  Hay- 
den .Act  Had  it  not  been  for  his  foresight. 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  automobiles 
that  speed  back  and  forth  across  the 
country  and  hito  the  myriad  communi- 
ties of  the  Nation,  and  the  highway  .sys- 


tem that  now  knits  us  together  as  a  co- 
hesive nation,  would  not  '■xl.st. 

What  IS  .s<)  impressive  about  Carl  Hay- 
den is  that  he  has  remained  iJl  years 
yount:  People  think  of  senior  .Members 
of  the  Senate  as  oeint;  preservers  of  the 
status  quo  One  of  the  most  upsetting 
things  to  the  statiLs  quo  of  tl:o  Senate 
was  the  LaFollette  Act  of  1946.  which  I 
had  the  plea-sure  to  casponsor.  yet  here 
was  a  man.  already  with  advanced  se- 
niority in  the  Senate,  and  of  advancing 
aue.  who  uave  L'real  help  in  the  pa.ssage 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  an 
act  which  revolutionized  the  rules  uf  the 
Senate  and  made  u.s'a  more  efficient  body 
to  meet  the  chant: ma  times  that  we  faced 
after  World  War  II. 

.Ak;ain.  m  1968.  he  auain  joined  m  the 
act  to  modernize  and  again  update  sena- 
torial procedures  In  this  he  showed  true 
progresslvi.sm,  not  leactionaryism.  not 
the  attitude  ol  Well,  we  have  the  best  of 
all  worlds  '■  He  wants  to  make  it  tlie  best 
of  all  worlds,  instead  of  merely  proclaim- 
ing the  pa.st  as  belny  .sacred 

As  a  freshman  Senator.  I  have  en- 
joyed his  fnendship  and  help.  I  believe 
evei-yone  who  has  come  to  the  Senate 
has  en.ioyed  it.  because  the  ^enior  Mem- 
ber was  the  friend  of  the  beginner.  Often, 
if  the  beginner  .sought  his  advice,  in  his 
gentle  way  he  would  sue  him  the  best 
advice  to  t)e  found  in  this  body. 

I  was  i^ivrn  a  tough  job.  to  .serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administra- 
tion, and  was  made  chainnan  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elections.  On  my  entrance 
into  the  Senate.  I  liad  the  task  of  in- 
vestigating the  McCartliy  participation — 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  refer  to 
Joe  McCarthy— m  the  >mear  campaign 
against  Senator  Millard  Tydintrs  Sena- 
tor Hayden  was  my  counsel,  my  adviser, 
my  father  confessor,  in  helping  to  i;uide 
me  through  the  greatest  thicket  of  briars 
that  a  man  ever  had  to  go  through  on  his 
initiation  into  this  body  For  that  reason 
I  say  he  has  alway.^  bi'eii  the  friend  of 
the  .vount;  beginner,  although  his  great 
seniority  entitled  him  to  association  with 
all  the  .seniors 

Mr  president.  America  has  been  built 
with  the  affirmative  vote  and  the  leader- 
ship of  Carl  Hayden  through  these  56 
years,  and  I  know  df  no  man  in  American 
history  who  can  look  back  over  a  record 
of  proaressivism.  constructive  legislation, 
and  participation  in  bringing  it  about 
more  than  can  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  .Arizona,  the  senior  Mem- 
ber of  this  body 

In  his  senior  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  he 
helped  to  build  America  by  his  courage 
in  promoting  appropriations  for  tasks 
that  the  timid  doubted  but  that  a  man  of 
courage  knew  w  ere  needed  and  w  hich  de- 
veloped to  be  true  needs  of  the  United 
States 

So  as  we  face  the  future  with  greater 
and  greater  hope,  with  greater  horizons, 
we  appreciate  the  man  who  took  us  by 
the  hand  and  helped  to  lead  us  to  f-hat 
broad  view  which  he  brought  to  Con- 
gress in  1912  and  to  the  Senate  in  1926 

Carl,  you  will  always  be  here  In 
memorj',  and  we  hope  you  will  be  here 
m  i)erson  whenever  occasion  brings  you 
to  the  East. 


Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  nil  ol 
us  ul  the  Senate  will  miss  the  ;;entle 
.Arizonan,  who  has  long  been  our  friend 
and  tutor 

The  announced  retirement  of  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  will  bnn;i  to  an  end  one  nt 
tho  most  distiimuLshcd  ki;islatiVL  careers 
III  our  Nations  history. 

He  has  been  my  neighbor  ..n  the  first 
floor  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  BuildiiiL' 
since  I  moved  into  suite  137  in  1959,  He 
has  occupied  the  same  suite  next  door 
since  1928.  when  Senator  Wilham  Borah 
of  Idaho  was  in  suite  137.  Since  1959. 
I  have  en.ioyed  and  benefited  from  this 
close  physical  relationship  to  thr>  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  have  been  privileged 
that  he  lias  often  .stopped  by  vinan- 
nounced  to  discuss  leL'islation  before  the 
Senate.  Hi>  depth  (>:  xporit-nce  and  his 
native  good  sense  have  been  in;  aluable 
aids  to  me. 

He  IS  a  friendly  man.  warm  in  spirit 
and  with  a  .sen.se  of  f airplay  that  dates 
back  to  his  pioneerim:  '-outh  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  He  will  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment with  much  more  than  l-..-  f.'iund 
whin  he  came  i ->  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  in  1912.  That  was  the  .vear 
in  which  I  was  boin  The  Seiiatoi  from 
Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Mo.nroney  '.  has  men- 
tioned that  he  is  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  and  has  sei"ved  :fO  years.  I 
have  served  28  years  in  Con-iress.  and  I 
am  still  the  junior  Senator  from  my 
State,  but  proud  that  I  was  born  in  the 
year  Carl  Hayden  came  to  the  Congress. 
In  fact,  he  came  here  before  I  was  bom 
in  May  of  1912. 

As  a  young  Congressman.  Carl  Hay- 
den sponsored  the  amendmcit  on  wom- 
en's sufTrage  that  won  him  a  lifetime  of 
i-'ratitudo  from  the  women  of  this  coun- 
tiy.  This  uood  will  was  evident  as  recent- 
ly as  In  the  early  1960'r.  when  he  en- 
listed the  aid  of  the  League  of  Women 
Vott-rs  in  a  successlul  campaian  aL'ains; 
the  liberty  amendment.  Carl  Hayden  and 
these  devoted  women  helpers  defeatea 
this  legislation  in  Stat?  legislatures 
around  the  countrv-. 

We  of  the  West,  whose  States  have 
develoiied  economically  tlirough  bring- 
ing water  to  dry  lands,  must  thank  Sen- 
ator Hayden  for  his  1922  leeislation  that 
paved  the  way  for  reclamation  protects 
to  .sell  surplus  electric  pbwer.  This  put 
these  projects  on  so'jnd  economic  looi- 
ina,  and  permitted  hwie  arid  wastelands 
Including  my  own  Coiumbia  Basin  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  to  turn  green  and 
productive. 

.All  of  the  Nation  is  -:rateful  ior  his 
bill  establishin:-'  the  magnificent  Grand 
Canvon  National  Park  and  for  Iiis  1931 
Havden-Cartwris-'ht  bill  that  proved  the 
beginning  of  uur  Interstate  Highway 
System . 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  was 
honored  that  he  elected  to  come  to  my 
committee  as  a  new  member  in  1963  so 
that  we  might  work  touether  in  securuv; 
Senate  approval  of  his  beloved  central 
Arizona  project  only  last  .August 

-As  the  head  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Appropriations  Comm.ittec.  he  was  ever 
conscious  of  his  trust  :n  handimij.  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  in  .America:. 
taxpayers'  funds.  Yet.  he  moved  ixjldly 
where  Federal   money  was   required   to 
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meet   the    health,   education,   and   eco- 
nomic requirements  of  his  coiurtry. 

FUty-six  years  is  a  long  time  lor  any 
one  man  tu  contribute  to  the  wealth  and 
happiiu'ss  of  his  country.  Arizona  has 
bem  particularly  iinvileued  to  enjoy  his 
leadership  since  the  Slate  earned  state- 
iuMJd.  But  all  of  the  Nation  can  be  ihank- 
lul.  and  we  of  the  Senate  are  ispecially 
blessed,  tliat  we  have  known  Senator 
Carl  Hayden 

Mr  PROUTV.  Mr  President,  our  be- 
loved tolleague.  lln'  ciistinuui.shed  .senior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Carl  Hayden  has 
indeed  left  his  mark  on  the  United 
rttait  s  ot  .America  Quite  apart  from  his 
unique  .vervlce  in  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Senate,  liis  place  in  history 
is  assured. 

He  has  not  .-  .urln  lu-adluies.  allhouuh 
many  of  them  have  resulted  Irrnn  liis 
n.iblic  s.'rv.ce. 

He  lias  I'.iJt  .•pc-kfii  volumes  in  the 
CuNtiKE.ssinNAi.  Rhci'Kd.  but  It  u,  Iilled 
With  las  !ei;islitti\c  accomplishments. 

He  certainly  b.as  not  labored  hard  just 
to  make  an  impression:  yet  he  has  the 
entire  NationV  re.'^pcct  and  our  people 
iwc  all  Ins  friends. 

The  likes  of  Senator  Hayden  are  hard 
to  find  m  the  history  ot  the  Senate.  His 
inombcrship  in  the  Senate  will  be  hard 
ever  to  duplicate  acain.  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

Senator  Hayden  is  a  remarkable 
human  bem'i,  mostly  because  he  is  a 
remarkably  liuman  bemu. 

I  join  other  .Senators  in  extending 
every  yood  wish  to  Carl  Hayden  and  in 
hopina  for  every  ijo.ssible  happiness  for 
hini  m  his  retirement. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  special  privilege  to  me.  I  feel  deeply 
•^ratified  this  day.  when  highly  deserved 
ipcoiinition  IS  beinu  i:iven  to  my  long- 
time, dear  friend.  Carl  Hayden. 

It  has  been  my  lare  privilege  to  .serve 
during  the  past  3'j  years  as  the  junior 
to  the  senior  .Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
is,  as  we  all  know,  al.so  the  senior  Sena- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  beloved 
and  respected  Piesidcnt  pro  tempore. 
Also.  I  had  the  siood  lortune  to  be  closely 
associated  with  him  when  I  .served  as 
fJovernor  of  our  great  State  of  Arizona. 
Dunna  these  \ears.  and  before.  I  have 
observed  his  always  cheerful  and  en- 
dearinu  attitude  toward  all  who  worked 
or  were  otherwise  a.ssociated  with  him — 
a  friendly  smile  and  L:ood  word  for  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

career  of  public  service 
a  decade  before  the  be- 
State  of  Arizona  as  the 
our  Union,  he  having 
of  the  county  of  his 
-hciifT  of  the  same 


His  briUiant 
spanned  about 
cinnini;  of  the 
48th  State  of 
ser\"d  as  treasurer 
birth  and  later 


county. 

Senator  Cakl  Hayden  has  established 
many  records  m  public  life  with  his  in- 
leiirity.  riilmence.  and  dedication.  These 
priceless  qualities  have  endeared  him  to 
all  in  .Arii^ona.  vhere  he  is  loved  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him.  Our 
-State  HI  .Arh^ona  and  the  Nation  have 
tremendously  benefited  by  his  accom- 
plishments throuuh  his  years  of  public 
service.  .All  America  joins  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  this  ureal  man. 

He  will  certainly  be  missed,  and  I  am 


sure  I  speak  for  the  other  members  of 
the  Arizona  delegation,  pa.st  and  present, 
who  join  with  me  m  every  ijood  wish  for  a 
well-earned,  active  letiremenl  lor  Sena- 
tor Hayden.  He  has  moved,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  prove,  the  truth  ol  Ovid's  words; 
.•MtornatL'  re.st    and   l.ibnr   Ikiil'  i  luiiiie 

Mr.  STENNIS.  .Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  could  be  said— in  lact  a  lart;e  history 
book  could  be  written — about  the  attain- 
ments and  accomplislimcnts  ul  uur 
friend  from  Arizona:  but  I  v.aiii  lu  men- 
tion two  personal  experiences  I  have  had 
with  liiin  that  exemplify  his  iiersoiial 
traits. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  .some- 
one pointed  to  the  Senator  Irom  Arizona 
and  said,  "That  Senator  over  there  can 
get  a  bill  passed  ;iere  more  easily  than 
anyone  else." 

Naturally,  I  askid  why.  I  was  iold. 
"Well,  everyone  likes  mm.  bui  that  is  ikjI 
the  real  reason.  Everyone  trusts  him.  and 
everyone  respecl.s  iiim.  .And  lurtlicr.  he 
IS  excellent  in  debate." 

Well,  after  I  had  been  ai.iund  a  lew 
months,  anyway,  and  I  had  not  ob.served 
that  last  trait.  I  thouuht  perhaps  I  iiad 
not  understood  the  explanation  exactly. 
.so  I  examined  my  friend  further,  and  he 
.said.  "Well,  he  will  ^et  up  and  stat^  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  and  .-it  down  'i.  He 
said,  "He  won't  t^ive  you  anything  to  at- 
tack. He  won't  leave  .in>  vulnerabit^ 
points." 

After  a  good  many  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  found  out  that  tnat  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  Everyone  loves  iiim.  re- 
.spects  him.  and  trust.s  him.  and  he  i.-  ex- 
cellent in  debate. 

But  I  want  to  give  another  testimonial. 
I  was  fortunate  enough,  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  to  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Adminislratioii, 
Senator  Hayden  was  made  the  chairmaii 
a  short  lime  later.  In  laci.  liie  only  as- 
signments I  got.  or  that  any  otner  new 
Senator  got.  mostly,  were  on  'ihe  Rule.- 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  urge  Senator  iIaylln  to  help 
me  to  get  better  committee  a.-,.signmeni.-. 
That  went  on  lor  a  year.  2  years,  and 
over  into  the  third  year.  I  remember  tell- 
ing him  one  day.  "I  doul  i.ave  (.nougii 
to  do.  " 

Finally,  with  a 
and  a  twinkle  m 
but  a  man  must 
a  Senator." 

That  has  represented  an  important 
part  ot  Ills  philosophy,  and  1  believe  he 
is  correct  in  it,  Wrien  a  man  comes  here, 
he  first  has  to  learn  the  leel  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  how  to  be  a  Senator.  If  he  is  con- 
tent to  do  that  ana  to  work  haid.  I  'ue- 
lieve  he  is  off  to  a  better  .'-tan.  Tiiat  was 
Carl  Haydens  advice  to  me.  and  1  am 
L:ratelul  to  him  on  this  day  lor  leaching 
me  that  ijatience.  I  believe  that  we  oui'hl 
to  turn  more  to  that  direction  ol  con- 
centrating first  on  just  ii0',v  to  be  a  Sen- 
ator— uet  the  fundamentals  and  urasp 
some  01  the  meaiung  of  legislation  tiiat 
IS  already  on  ilie  booK.s  ana  ot  that  wiuch 
is  coming  up. 

So  I  am  '-iratef'jl  lor  havm;:  iiad  'he 
privilege  of  servm.u  w:th  him.  on  the  Rules 
Committee  and  later  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  think  that  the  coun- 


chucKle  and  a 
his  eye.  he  said. 
l;l■.^t  iearr.   now 


-miie. 
Yes. 

t  o   ije 


sel.  advice,  and  ;:uidance  lie  has  given 
over  ihe  years  to  new  Senators,  as  they 
have  co:ne  liere.  has  been  o:ie  of  the  most 
valuable  things,  among  many  ver.v  line 
thirigs,  that  he  has  accomplished.  I 
thank  hiin  as  well  as  salute  ,iim.  .md 
wi.sh  him  ;.:ood  luck 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed a  I'rivileue  and  a  pleasure  to  join 
i:i  the  inbuie  to  my  good  Iriend  ;.nd  v.A- 
league.  Senator  Carl  Harden.  I  iirst  oe- 
came  accjuamted  wiili  Carl  Harden  long 
beloi'e  comir.g  to  the  .Senate  a  liecade  ago 
as  a  ireshman  Member.  He  luid  ah'(ady 
made  his  mark  m  the  history  at  this  leu- 
islalive  body  and  would  continue  to  do 
so  lor  many  succeeding  years,  ij^n.i^i 
my  lirst  term,  a  Iriendslnp  drvloix'd  be- 
tween us  Uiat  has  continued  to  .irow 
through  the.se  many  \ears.  Serving  wnL 
hini  on  the  Rules  Committee  I  iiad  the 
Ijciietit  ol  his  wisdom,  his  knowleuue.  and 
his  help  and  assistance.  As  a  lellow  West- 
ern Senat(jr.  he  shared  with  me  his  love 
and  apr.reciation  lor  the  vast  nontier 
and  men  and  women  who  shaped  its 
destiny. 

Indeed,  a  iiari  ol  Nevada':  history  was 
entwined  witli  tliatol  Aiizona.  My  home. 
Ill  Clark  County,  m  southern  Nevada,  was 
once  a  i.>art  of  Arizona  Territory,  belore  it 
was  conveyed  to  Nevada  m  1867  My 
aijpreciatjon  lor  the  fine  .siaf^  o!  .Aii- 
zona was  nui'tured  throuuh  my  collet'c 
years  at  .Arizona  .State,  and  later  ;it 
the  University  of  .Arizona,  alter  Caul 
Hayden  ijecame  that  State's  distin- 
guished .Senator. 

I  was  L'reatiy  flattered  and  cieeplv  hon- 
ored when  he  attended  and  sfioke  at  a 
lestimonial  dinner  for  me.  in  iny  b(>hali. 
m  my  hometown  in  1963. 

Now  Carl  Hayden  wiU  retire  Irtjin  pub- 
lice  life,  and  the  country  will  be  sadder 
lor  his  decision.  What  a  sii.L'ulaiiy  re- 
markable lecord  Senator  Hayden  has 
;ichieved.  He  has  given  over  half  a  cen- 
tury of  service  to  his  fine  .state,  which  he 
iias  lepi'eser.ted  with  irreat  ability  and 
distinction  i  ver  since  it  was  admitt''d  to 
the  Union.  He  has  been  a  cri  dit  'o  the 
Nation,  to  the  West,  to  Arizona,  and  to 
Congress  Ioniser  ihian  any  other  man  in 
history. 

We.  his  colleagues,  can  <jn!v  liope  to 
aspire  to  a  small  i^art  of  the  '-reatness  he 
has  achieved.  Our  thought.s  and  best 
wishes  go  with  Senator  Carl  Havpen  On 
behalf  of  myself  and  of  the  citizens  of 
the  .Staff  rif  Nevada,  v.iiom  I  represent, 
:n  part,  I  :,ay.  "We  salute  you." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  I-'resident.  a  little 
(  arlicr  thi-  .'Senator  from  Tennes.see  Mr. 
Gore  I,  m  :illudiria  to  the  distinguished 
statesman  to  whom  we  all  pay  tribute 
this  mornina.  :  tated  that  early  in  Ins 
career  Carl  Hayden  developed  for  him- 
.■elf  a  ;iational  reputation  as  a  sharp- 
shooter, while  serving  as  sherifT  of  Mari- 
copa County  in  Aiizona. 

I  think  It  IS  interesting  and  si'-'iiificant 
that  a  man  ivho  .^tarted  liis  career  wi-h 
a  national  leputation  as  a  :-liaip:;hootor 
should  now  retire  from  jmblic  .service 
vvith  r.ational  reputation  as  a  .square- 
.-hootcr;  because  certainly  iio  Member 
of  the  Senate  more  definitely  merits  men- 
tion of  his  reputation  in  terms  of  being 
a  squarcshootcr  than  does  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  .Arizona. 
In  our  American  vernacular,  the  word 
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think.  It  is  hii^-'hl^  ur 
tors  follow iHi,' /Us  wi 


'sharp  '  carries  a  variety  of  meanings. 
Bevond  ailudin*  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
^harpshfXjtfr,  with  a  rifle  and  a  hand- 
s<un  one  dev^'lops  a  reputation  fcr  accu- 
rate marksmanship  wr  also  hear  a  per- 
son alludt  d  to  as  beinn  pretty  sharp  in 
terms  of  having,'  an  astute  capacity  for 
good  judgment,  for  maintaining  a  sense 
of  propriety  for  having  well  qualified 
himself  for  the  particular  job  which  he 
undertakes  to  carry  out. 

I  chink  '.ve  can  also  say  therefore  that 
v.o  Senator  in  the  history  of  our  country 
better  dese.  ves  a  reputation  as  a  sharp 
Senator  than  Carl  H\\"^ts  He  was  al- 
ways on  target  We  could  depend  upon 
him  to  t\:ni  for  his.  convictions — and 
he  has  manv  of  them  In  contest.'  I  have 
often  seen  him.  as  a  ronhfjee  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  behalf  n(  cnii  Ajiproprlations  Com- 
mittee, demonstrate  a  tenacity  andra 
touyhne.ss  in  behalf  of  a  position  wmch 
he  felt  was  riKht — tou;ih  ;vs  the  raw- 
hide for  which  his  Slate  is  famous,  tena- 
cious, sharp,  determined,  and,  above  all. 
persuasive. 

Mr  President,  many  fine  thinss  have 
bee:i  .said  about  Carl  Hayden,  and  I 
share  the  words  of  all  Senators  in  pay- 
ir.r;  respect  to  him  But  I  point  out  sjrfiply 
that  all  of  us  should  hr  aware  tods^^•  that 
we  are  participatinii  i8.^a  i;enuinely  his- 
toric occasion  ^ 

Ni)  other  Senators  before  us  have  ever 
sat  tO'~'ether  m  the  Senate  Chamber  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  mAfi  who  Is  terminating 
56  vsais  of  ser^ce  in  Congress.  .\nd  I 
unlikely  that  any  Sena- 
.'ill  ever  asain  assemble 
for  an  occasiiin  when  they  can  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  maiy  who  has  .served  for  .56  years 
In  the  Natjfonal  Congress  So  those  of 
u.<5  who  belong  to  the  current  veneration 
of  Senator's  presently  permitted  r.-n  sit 
in  the  Chamber,  and  those  in  the  ijallery 
p;^rmitted  to  watch  or  listen  today  to 
these  ceremonieo.  are  participating  In 
an  unprecedented,  historic  occasion,  one 
which  it  is  imlikely  will  ever  t)e  repeated 
in  the  history  of  the  land. 

So  we  .see  history  In  the  making  as 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  made 
.so  much  history  in  his  career.  Coming 
as  he  does  from  the  West,  he  came  here 
without  any  prejudice  which  would  im- 
pede his  judgment  In  the  West,  we 
have  the  happy  faculty  of  not  probing 
too  deeply  or  prying  too  hard  into  a 
persc>ns  backijround  when  he  moves  into 
our  community  We  are  .ilad  to  have 
peiiple  come  to  our  area  We  do  not  en- 
gage in  a  great  inquisitorial  questionnaire 
about  their  ancestors,  their  parents,  or 
how  closely  they  were  related  to  some- 
b(xly  who  mav  or  may  not  ha'.e  come 
over  on  the  Mayttoxver. 

We  welcome  people  witli  an  open  hand. 
That  has  been  Carl  Hayden's  charac- 
teristic as  a  Senator  I  have  watched  him 
long  and  closely  as  I  have  served  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations 
and  for  the  many  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  on  the  par- 
ticular subcommittee  he  heads,  the  Sub- 
committee m  Department  of  the  Interior 
Approf^riations.  on  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  where  for  days  at 
a  time  just  the  two  of  us  have  engaged. 
together  with  our  staffs  and  advisers,  in 
marking  up  the  Department  of  Interior 
bill 
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I  have  never  seen  Cahi.  Hayde.v  do  a 
mean  or  a  little  thing.  I  li»»ve  never  seen 
him  try  t;>  determine  how  much  money 
-Should  be  allocated  to  a  project  because 
of  ."iome  personal  frleiul.ship  he  might 
have  had  for  another  .Member  of  the 
Senate  or  because  some  Senator  had 
temporarily  been  unkind  to  aim  He  does 
not  engage  in  that  kind  of  small  activity 

I  think  I  can  honestly  say  that  in  the 
many  yeari^  have  .Nerved  witli  iiim  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  have 
yet  to  see  him  cast  a  vote  on  a  strictly 
partisan  line  One  cannot  say  that  for 
many  committees,  because  we  are  all 
partisans,  and  properly  so  However.  In 
the  allocation  of  the  peoples  money 
the  people's  programs.  Carl  Hay' 
never  plaved  politics  and  has 
played  from  the  standpoint  of  personal 
privilege.  He  has  worked  with  the  team 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  do 
those  wonderUil  things  which  he  has 
helped  accomplish  for  the  welfare  of 
our  entire  land. 

So  tho.se  characteristics  are  among  tlie 
many  which  have  kept  him  here  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  winch  nave  made 
him  a  friend  of  every  Senator,  and  which 
make  us  feel  sad  as  lie  leaves,  although 
we  are  glad  that  he  can  retire  after  56 
years  of  sen-ice  with  a  great  reputation, 
and  live  on  to  enjoy  it  and  to  return 
from  time  to  time  to  counsel  us.  and  to 
know  that  every  Senator's  door  is  open 
to  him.  because  he  is  a  friend  of  us  all.- 

So.  CARt.  good  luck.  We  e.xpect  to  be 
seeing  a  lot  of  you  m  your  retirement, 
and  we  expect  to  continue  to  hei'd  your 
counsel  as  you  appear  before  us  as  an 
individual  lobbyist  for  the  United  States 
of  .Amenca. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
YouNc;  of  Ohio  in  the  chair'.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  is  recogni/ed 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President  I 
most  heartily  join  in  every  fervent  .senti- 
ment of  admiration.  alTection,  and  ap- 
preciation expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  by  my  colleagues  who  have 
preceded  me  in  euiogy  to  our  great  friend, 
one  of  America  s  great  men.  Carl  Hay- 

•JEN. 

My  personal  esteem  for  him  has  been 
great  and  constant.  There  has  never  been 
a  moment  since  coming  to  the  Senate 
that  I  was  not  fully  and  consciously 
aware  that  he  -vas  a  Senator  who  was 
unusual,  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  a 
Senator  who  had  a  most  persuasive  way 
about  him  and  was  destined  to  influence 
anyone  on  any  course  of  right  that  ;ie 
espoused.  I  iiavc  never  known  him  to 
espouse  any  other  kind  of  cause. 

Where  some  of  us  undertake  to  per- 
suade by  oratory  and  argument  Senator 
Hay.oen  has  always  persuaded  by  simple 
exj.-lanation  of  the  difTerences  between 
tiiat  which  was  good  and  that  whicli  was 
bad  in  a  measure  that  we  had  imder  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  not  speaking  merely  from  ran- 
dom experience  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  some 
!!>  vears  ago.  At  that  time  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar  of  Tennessee  was  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  Senator  Hayde.v  was 
the  ranking  Dein(x:ratic  member  of  the 
committee. 

Soon  after  I  becan-.e  a  member  of  the 
committee  Senator  McKellar  was  retired 
and  Senator  Hayden  became  the  chair- 


man I  have  worked  with  luiii  and.  more 
appropriately  .said,  liave  worked  under 
his  counsel  and  guidance  all  of  the.sf 
years  in  which  we  liave  deliberated  la- 
bored, and  made  decisions  with  respect 
to  huge  .ippropi'ations  for  the  \aried  and 
nmltitudinous  i  unctions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  repeat  what 
has  alieady  been  said  about  the  mar- 
velous record  of  this  unusual  legislator.  I 
could  i:o  on  at  ^ireat  leniitii  abtiut  that 
However.  I  can  sum  it  uj).  I  think  by  sa>  - 
ing  that  his  people,  his  State,  his  Govern- 
ment, his  country,  and  especially  liLs  col- 
leagues have  greatly  benefit i-d  :r  )m  the 
tiemendou.N  .sen ice  that  iie  lias  lendered 
here.  I  know  that  I  have  benefited,  and 
jve  can  see  evidence  all  over  the  country 
of  the  judgment  r.iid  the  wisdiin  and  thf 
judicious  decisions  that  have  lieen  made 
by  the  Apijropriations  Committee  luuier 
his  leadership  and  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  legislative  committees. 

I  Wiis  in  the  .A()pr()priations  Commit- 
tee with  him  awhile  ago  and  we  remi- 
nisced a  bit  .ibout  our  work  together. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  lengtli.  but  I 
think  I  will  conclude  shortly.  Dining  the 
years  of  our  deliglUful  association  and 
labors  totiether.  I  do  not  remembei  how 
It  happened,  but  I  developed  a  habit  of 
addressing  iilm  most  affectionately  as 
chief.  Wherever  I  saw  iiim.  I  always 
greeted  him:  "Chief,  how  arc  you  to- 
day?" or  some  other  such  remark.  And 
yesterday,  at  the  leception— I  was  not 
able  to  be  there  at  the  beginnmL: — when 
we  had  the  oppoitmiity.  after  the  cere- 
mony, to  go  up  and  shake  hands  with 
him  and  say  some  kind  word.  I  spon- 
taneously greeted  him  as  "Chief."  I  .said 
to  him  then,  with  the  full  depth  of  sin- 
cerity that  I  ix)ssess.  "Chief,  there  will 
never  be  another  Carl  Hayden  in  the 
Senate."  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it, 
and  I  know  that  is  the  way  all  our  col- 
leas-'ues  feel  about  it. 

I  will  not  take  more  time  now.  I  know- 
that  .Senator  IlAYnEv  knows  the  affec- 
tion I  have  for  him.  I  simply  join  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  at  this 
moment  in  wlshin,'  him  in  his  retire- 
ment many,  m.any  years  of  joy,  of  con- 
tentment, and  an  ever-increa.sing  meas- 
ure of  itenuine  happiness. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair* .  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
'.ays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
bu.sine.ss,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  S.  917'  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness, 
fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement and  for  other  purposes. 


THC  RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  and 
an  honor  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  my 
coUeatrues  who  have  so  eloquently  and 
so  fenently  paid  tribute  to  Senator  Carl 
Hayden, 


Most  of  the  Senators  who  have  spoken 
tluis  far  liove  been  m  [he  Senate  much 
longer  than  I  Monday  marked  my  10th 
anniversary  in  ilie  Senate.  Tliat  is  a 
iclativelv  short  time,  compared  with  the 
;)6  years  that  Senator  Hayden  has  been 
m  Congi*:-.^ 

In  Ih.e  lU  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  no  man  has  achieved  greater 
affection  and  'jreater  admiration  lor 
Senator  Hayhen  than  I  iia\e.  I  have  had 
the  rare  privileue  and  plea.sure  of  .serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration with  Senator  Hayden.  He  was  a 
member  of  that  committee  when  I  be- 
came a  membi  1  I  learned  a  great  deal 
trnm  l)im  Hf  v.us  kind  and  patient,  and 
he  t;iiidc'd  me  in  answering  tiie  questions 
I  a.^kio  m  ord'-r  to  leain. 

Later,  whc-n  I  Ix^ci-me  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
lie  heli;i  d  me  in  every  way  he  could.  Un- 
qutstionably.  his  helji  was  invaluable. 

Senator  Haydkn's  devotion  to  duty  has 
not  been  ( xcelled  by  any  other  Member 
of  this  body.  Tomorrow  morning,  at  10 
o'clock,  tlic  Hull  s  Committee  will  meet, 
and  Senator  Hayien  will  be  in  his  chair. 
He  alwi'Vr  's  ijresent.  unless  he  cannot 
get  lli^e  for  some  reason.  If  for  some 
reason  he  cannot  be  present,  he  will  let 
me  know  aiiead  of  time.  Certainly  no 
Member  of  tlie  Senate  has  more  to  do 
than  has  Senator  Hayien.  But  so  long 
as  he  is  a  member  oi  any  committee,  he 
will  be  ihere  and  -.viil  share  the  work,  the 
coun.sel.  and  the  tzuidance.  w-hich  he  is 
so  ably  equipped  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  Wasliington  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  city  of  monuments. 
.And  this  is  true.  Every  tourist  guide- 
book is  filled  with  descriptions  and  loca- 
tions of  the  buildings  and  .statues  which 
stand  as  lasting  memorials  to  the  Na- 
tion's great  and  its  greatness. 

It  is  quite  fitting  and  proper  that  those 
men  and  women  and  events  should  be 
so  honored. 

But  these  structures  are  only  of  marble 
and  granite. 

Today  we  have  in  our  midst  a  monu- 
ment in  the  flesh,  m  the  person  of  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden.  a  man  who  stands  tall 
as  a  living  memorial  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  Ins  country  and  to  the  system  of 
government  which  has  made  it  literally 
the  leader  of  the  world. 

This  morning's  newspapers,  in  report- 
ing his  retirement  announcement,  spoke 
of  Senator  Hayden  as  "Mr.  Seniority." 
I  prefer — and  I  believe  many  others  will 
share  the  view — to  think  of  him  as  "Mr. 
Senate."  because  it  is  difficult  to  remem- 
ber a  time  when  he  was  not  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

Carl  Hayden.  as  we  all  know,  has  de- 
\oted  .56  years — well  over  half  of  a  long 
and  distinguished  life — to  the  Nation's 
business,  and  in  the  process  he  has  es- 
tablislied  a  mark  never  before  achieved 
and  unlikely  ever  again  to  be  equaled. 
His  achievements  are  noteworthy  not 
because  of  years  alone,  but  also  because 
of  the  character,  ability,  and  dedication 
w-hich  he  wove  into  them. 

I  have  had  the  rare  j^rivilege  of  shar- 
ing the  last  10  years  of  that  time  in  the 
Senate  with  this  gentle  giant  of  a  man. 
working  closely  with  him  on  legislative 
matters  and.  in  more  recent  years,  on 
the  issues  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 


and  Administration.  I  have  come  to  know 
liim  and  lo\e  him,  as  we  all  iiave.  as  a 
t'.entleman  and  a  devoted  servant  of  liis 
State  and  his  countrj-. 

I  share  with  every  Senator  a  sense  of 
lo.ss  and  regret  that  this  lelationsliip 
must  now  so  soon  come  to  an  end.4jut  I 
think  I  speak  lor  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  w-heii  I  say  that  each  of  us  is 
l)etter  lor  having  known  and  served  with 
this  monumental  man. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
w-ill  ever  match  the  iccord  of  Carl 
Hayden.  Of  no  otlier  man  ,m11  it  a;.^ain 
be  said:  "He  served  his  State  in  Coiwress 
(.'ver  since  statehood," 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
Senate  is  the  citadel  of  ihe  .>mall  .States 
of  our  Union.  This  is  the  truth.  Here  m 
Washington,  it  jS  to  llie  Senate  that  a 
State  like  Arizona  must  look  lor  the  pro- 
lection  of  her  vital  interests.  Tiie  people 
of  Arizona  v.i.sely  re  jxised  llieir  faitli, 
over  more  than  half  a  century,  m  the 
man  w-e  honor  today- — the  dean  of  the 
Senate.  In  return,  he  has  .served  tlum 
with  unprecedented  effectiveness.  Much 
of  Arizona's  present  prosperity,  her 
stretching  fertile  farmlands,  her  bur- 
geoning new  industry,  stem  from  Carl 
Hayden's  >ingular  accomphshments  on 
'oelialf  of  Arizona  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

So  I  feel  privile^ed  today  to  .loin  .;. 
the  tributes  Ijcins  :;iven  to  this  extraor- 
dinary life  of  public  :  ervicc.  to  a  .senior 
.statesman,  to  a  !;real  builder  of  the  West, 
and  to  a  friend  who  has  always  treated 
me  with  gentleness  and  consideration.  I 
add  my  salute  to  the  Senator's  Senator, 
Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  many, 
many  words  have  ijoen  spoken,  quite 
justly  and  properly,  about  our  Ijeloved 
dean,  I  have  served  under  him  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations 
and  in  other  rapacities  m  the  Senate,  and 
to  me  he  is  the  Senate's  time  capsule.  He 
contains  within  him.self  literally  the  elixir 
of  our  experience  and  of  our  .spirit.  And 
he  has  maintained  what  only  one  other 
Member  of  this  body.  Theodore  FVancis 
Green,  w-hom  I  .  erved  with  and  know 
about,  has  maintained — an  ever-ureen 
springtime,  in  terms  of  liis  altitude. 

Tliere  is  no  more  Ijenian  liuman  Ijeing 
than  Carl  Hayden,  and  idl  uf  the  philos- 
ophy and  all  of  the  rightness  which 
comes  with  the  Ix^auty  of  years  iia,s  been 
experienced  in  his  spirit.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  no  man,  notwithstanding  iiis 
v.-onderfully  ripe  years,  lakes  his  duties 
more  seriously. 

I  subscribe  to  everything  that  Senators 
have  said,  and  incorporate  it  by  refer- 
ence in  my  own  remarks.  But.  also.  I 
subscri'oe  to  one  other  hope:  He  is  a  man 
who  enjoys  life,  and  therefore  he  should 
live  life.  'We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that 
as  he  has  now  laid  down  these  lieavy 
duties,  he  may  enjoy  m  the  fullness  and 
richness  of  his  life  all  the  pleasures  which 
he  has  himself  created,  and  for  which  w-e 
join  his  family  and  loved  r.nes  in  being 
ever  grateful. 

Carl,  Godspeed.  You  w-ill  always  be 
with  us.  You  cannot  leave  any  more.  We 
see  in  vou.  all  the  best  of  men. 

Mr.  'YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  true,  all-time  greats 
of  the  entire  Southwest,  the  beloved  and 


highly  di.stingui.shed  .senior  Senator  from 
.An^ona.  Carl  Hayden. 

Indeed,  this  grand  gentleman  is  the 
senior  Senator  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing .served  with  distinction  m  Congress 
for  ,56  productive  years  with  e\ery  Pres- 
ident since  William  Howard  Taft. 

As  a  young  lawyer.  1  went  to  El  Pa.so. 
Tex,  111  tlie  tall  of  1927.  At  that  time, 
the  name  of  Cakl  Havukn  was  on  the  lips 
of  every  lawyt  r.  ijolitician.  ..nd  govern- 
ment official  111  El  Pa.so  Hr  --vas  engaged 
m  a  lihbu.sler  in  the  .Seuale  lo  protect 
the  water  rights  of  Arizona.  Every  water 
rights  lawyer  m  the  West  honored  ium. 
As  Justice  Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court 
said : 

Out  ;n  The  W.st.  wIutp  wntfr  is  tciirrc. 
water  is  gulci.  it  is  .i  i  rt-;  ■  i,rc 

When  .Senator  Hayden.  as  a  MemUr  of 
the  .Senate,  .saved  water  rights,  he  won 
the  esteem  and  honor  of  everyone  in  that 
vast  section  of  the  western  country, 

Carl  Hayden's  life  and  career  reach 
back  to  ilie  bold  days  of  pre.statehood 
Arizona  includmL-  service  as  liieli  sheriff 
of  Maricopa  County.  In  my  country  they 
call  ;t  liiJh  sheriff,  and  I  kinv.v  ihat  they 
did  in  .Aiizona.  Cakl  Hayufn's  staunch 
character  and  unassuming  manner  are 
steeiDcd  in  ethnic  and  bred  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  that  great  frontier. 

He  was  born  at  Hayden's  Ferry,  wliich 
was  named  after  tiis  latlier,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  .Arizona  in  1877.  His  father  was 
Cliarles  riumball  Hayden. 

Carl  Hayden  was  not  only  from  the 
frontier:  iie  urew  up  as  a  part  of  the 
la.st  frontier  Cochise  and  Gercnimo  were 
leading  their  bands  of  .Aparhcs  again.st 
the  ranchers  of  .Arizona  while  Carl  Hay- 
hen  was  a  boy.  He  grew  u]i  in  an  environ- 
ment that  knew  danger  in  .■acli  dusty 
mile,  and  that  environment  built  into 
men  calm  courage,  a  comi)lete  lovalty  for 
friends,  and  neighbors,  an  unquestion- 
able determination  lo  survive  and  build, 
and  a  high  .sense  of  duty  and  honor. 

In  liis  long  .-ervice  in  Congiess,  C.->rl 
Hayden  has  exemplified  all  of  these  <iual- 
ities  of  the  last  true  frontier,  so  much 
so  that  in  1967  the  Potomac  Corral  of 
Westerners  voted  him  the  "\^'esterner  of 
the  Centuiy."  He  is  the  only  man  v,-ho 
has  ever  been  so  honored.  That  lionor 
added  to  his  other  honors,  including 
■Distinsjuished  .Alumnus"  of  Stanford, 
his  university. 

It  is  not  only  that  i^e  served  ionc.  but 
also  that  he  has  served  well  and  ably.  He 
lias  .served  in  jjo.sitions  of  great  leader- 
ship. In  my  State,  .lust  as  in  all  the 
Southwestern  States.  Carl  Hayden  is 
honored  daily  by  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  appreciate  iiis  untiring  lecislative 
efforts  to  brina  i^recinus  '.vater — iiquid 
^old — to  their  drouaht-i)arched  lands. 
.Mr.  President,  m  my  State  a  rancher 
drilled  for  water  and  struck  oil.  In  dis- 
.L'Ust  he  .sold  out  and  moved  lo  another 
county.  Water  is  treasured  more  than  oil 
in  that  country. 

This  great  egalitarian  w-as  the  spon.sor, 
nearly  a  half  century  ago.  of  the  19th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution — the 
w-oman's  suffrage  amendment  His  efforts 
in  coriservation  are  legend  His  was  the 
bill  that  created  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Paik  which  has  '.iven  .so  much 
inspiration,  lifL  of  spirit,  and  pleasure  to 
so  many  Americans.  In  transportation 
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I't'ds.  conservation  needs,  mining  pijb- 
Itins.  Indian  affairs,  and  many  oilier 
fields  of  legislative  endeavor.  Carl 
Hayden  stands  first.  It  is  little  exaggera- 
tion to  .say  that  this  man  s  mark  can  be 
found  on  virtually  every  major  law  of 
the  last  50  years.  I  do  not  believe  any 
other  man  can  serve  long  enough  in  the 
Senate  to  have  placed  on  tiie  books  a 
record  such  as  Carl  Hayoen  has  made 
in  conservation  water,  mining,  and  In- 
dian affairs 

It  has  betii  my  special  privilege  dur- 
ing the  89tli  Congres-s  and  this  Coneress 
to  <cr\'<'  under  Senator  Hayden  on  the 
C  i:i:mittee  on  Appropriations  His  capa- 
bif  ieadeiship  and  hi.s  personal  kind- 
nesses have  b<-en  a  great  inspiration  and 
a  great  help  to  me.  and  I  shall  always 
appreciate  his  work  there  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  our  Nation 

Mr  President.  I  will  count  amon:^  my 
fondest  remembrances  of  the  Senate  the 
pleasure  and  privileue  of  having  .-,erved 
with  my  fellow  Sf>uthwesterner  Senator 
C\RL  Hayden 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Trave  printed  in  the  Record  the 
stau-ment  which  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
made  at  the  reception  yesterday  ui  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  where  he  spoke 
with  many  Members  of  the  Senate  pres- 
ent, a  biutiraplucal  .sketch  of  awards  and 
honors  that  iiave  come  to  him;  a  state- 
ment of  congressional  service  highlights, 
which  Indicates  authorship  of  legisla- 
tion and  studies  he  caused  to  be  made: 
and  a  statement  by  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson,  who  was  present  last  eve- 
nins:  in  honor  of  this  great  Senator 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
\vas  ordered  to  bf  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STAriMfNT    BY    SENAfOR    CARI     HaVUEM.    RooM 

I20J    New  Senate   Orm  e  Brn-oiNO.   Mav 
6    196a 

Pi>r  over  a  half  ceniiiry  I  have  been  ,iaso- 
■lated   with     lie  Conttress  .ind  the  time  h.is 
■onie  whei»   I  shi'uUI   rel.ite  some  .if  my  ex- 
periences .ind  m*-!!  >late  whjt  I  hope  co  see 
icc  mplishecl  a-  the  election  next  November 
A*  .1  M.ijor  ui  tiie  Nut'on.ii  Ciu.ird  o(  \n- 
/.>n.i    I  wjs  ;i»  the  Niitlon.il  Rifle  M.ttches  .it 
Camp  Perry    Ohi.>.  in   the  summer  oJ   1911 
.vhen  I  re.iU  in  .»  newspaper  that   President 
Taft   li.id  said   that   ir   the   TerriU.ry   oJ   Arl- 
■vtM   Would   adupt   a   Coiisiuution.   It  could 
become   a   St.ite    Not   long   .ifterwartls.   I   re- 
turned home  .ind  annminced  that  f  would  he 
I   candidate   !  ir   Representative  In  Congress 
W.th  the  supp<jrt  ot  only  une  weekly  new!>- 
t>tiper   I  deieaied  two  very  able  DenuHTata  tor 
the  miminatlon  <iiid  la  December   1911.  I  won 
the  elcvtlon 

When  looking  tor  votes  t  met  ,in  old  pnis- 
pector  leading  his  burro  and  hande<l  htm  mv 
card  He  li*i|ied  up  .it  me  and  said.  Tve 
never  seen  y  ii  before- -vou  may  be  a  scoun- 
diel.  bu'  vou  had  an  honest  father  so  I  will 
vote  fur  you  mice  ' 

On  February  12  1912.  when  Anzona  be- 
c.ime  a  State.  I  resigned  .is  the  Sheriff  of 
M.iruop.k  County  and  turned  the  olfjce  over 
to  JeMerson  DavN  Adani-i  niv  Chief  Deputy. 
wno  rendered  good  ser'.  loe  i^  SheriB  in  after 
ve.iTJ 

With  Mrs  H.iyden  I  left  Phin-iux  on  the 
railrvid  train  !  r  MarlLX>pa  and  W;tahlngton. 
At  Tvicson  Andrew  P  Martin  joined  up  to 
beciime  niv  very  etticient  sevrenrv  It  took  us 
four  days  to  get  to  Washington  via  New  Or- 
leans We  arrived  on  Saturday  and  on  Mon- 
day. February  19  1912.  I  took  the  ortth  as 
the  ririt  Congressman  from  .Arizona. 

I  ttrst  addressed  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives m  behalf  oi  an  appropriation  to  nght 
forest  iires  There  h.id  been  a  bud  tire  nenr 
Flagsuiff.  Arizona  When  I  sat  down,  it  w.ia 
L»"<;de  Fred  C  TaUx.tl  of  Maryland,  who  was 
,1  s<jldier  m  the  C"onfederaie  .Army  during  the 
Cull  W.ir  He  said  to  me.  You  just  had  to 
t.i:k  Every  word  that  you  said  w.i*  taken 
down  by  tiiat  reporter,  u  will  be  printed  in 
the  C'>ngresslonal  Record  .ind  you  can  never 
get  11  oui  •  He  then  .said.  There  are  iwo  Itinds 
of  Congressmen  show  horses  and  work 
horses  It  you  want  to  get  your  name  m  the 
newspapers  lie  i  >liow  horse  But  if  yon  want 
to  Kal.'i  the  respect  of  y.iur  colleagues  keep 
uaiei  bi-  a  work  Horse  .ind  speak  only  when 
yoU  have  the  f.icts  '  I  have  lollowcd  his  .id- 
vice  during  my  eight  terms  of  service  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  my  seven  con- 
secutive terms  m  the  Senate 

Anionif  the  other  Uimgs  that  ttfty-six 
year'i  in  the  House  and  Senate  have  uiughl 
me  IS  that  contemporary  events  need  con- 
temjjorary  men  Time  iictually  makes  spe- 
cialists of  us  all  When  a  house  is  built, 
there  U  a  moment  for  the  foundation,  an- 
other for  the  w.ills.   the  roof  and  so  on 

Arizona's  foundation  includes  fast  high- 
ways, .idequate  electric  power  .ind  .ibun- 
U.mt  'A.iter,  and  these  foundations  h.ive  been 
laid  It  Is  time  now  tor  .i  new  building  crew 
to  rep<irl.  so  I  have  decided  ui  retire  Irom 
office  at  the  close  of  my  term  this  year 

If  you  still  care  about  how  I  think  you 
can  join  me  in  urging  Rtiy  Elson  lo  run  for 
the  Senate  in  my  place  Roy  has  been  at  my 
side  since  1952.  and  I  have  strongly  urged 
him  U)  make  the  race  He  knows  tlie  legis- 
lative process  .  he  knows  liow  to  get 
thin^j^i  done  and  he  knows  what  it  means 
to  represent  people 

He  grew  up  m  Tucson,  worked  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Arizona  .md 
joined  my  staff  right  out  of  college  He  hits 
spent  a;mo6t  his  entire  adult  working  life 
working  on  nothing  but  Arizona  problems, 
.So  he  knows  .\rizona   too 

The  Congress  yon  know,  is  not  Just  a  de- 
buting society  It  is  nui  just  a  place  to  make 
speeches  and  exiniund  political  theory  It  is 
a  place  to  work  Elect  Roy  Elson  aiid  Uie 
work  will  go  on 

r  would  now  like  u.  tell  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona how  deeply  ^itelul  I  am  lor  a  life- 
time of  rewarding  service  You  have  elect«d 
me  to  represent  you  tor  over  a  hail -century 
in  the  Congress  You  have  given  me  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  ten  Presidents;  take 
a  front  row  seat  at  the  most  important 
events  in  mankinds  greatest  centiu-y;  and 
to  vote  on  and  help  fashion  the  legislation 
that  helped  build  a  state  and  nation 

To  my  Senatorial  and  Congressional  col- 
leagues here  today  mav  I  say  It  has  been 
niv  privilege  and  honor  to  serve  with  you 
and  work  with  you  in  this  great  '.eglslatlve 
body  I  deeply  appreciate  your  dxiperatlon 
of  the  past  and  assure  ycu  I  will  cooperate 
with  you  in  the  remaining  months  of  my 
term. 

To  my  friends  and  supporters.  I  can  only 
*nv  "Thank  vou  "  Your  trust  in  me  and 
yotir  help  la  the  highest  tribute  a  man  can 
have  To  the  memory  of  friends  no  longer 
with  us  I  c.in  only  say  that  •t  remember  ■ 
m  the  fullest  of  my  heart. 

Well  the  Old  Testament  has  said  It  best, 
so  I  will  uae  It  In  modified  form  to  close: 
there  is  .i  time  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace. 
»  time  to  keep  and  i  time  to  cast  awav  a 
time  to  w*ep  and  a  time  to  laugh  a  time 
to  itt^ind.  and  a  time  Ut  step  aside 
I  thank  vou 

Senator  C.\i«i  Hwden.  Democrat  .\rjzona. 
May   1,   1!>68 

Birthdate     October  2.   187  7 

Birth  plac"-  Hayden*  Perry  iTempei.  Ter- 
ritory of  Amotiu. 

Patner  Char'ri  Trumbull  Hayden  nathe 
of  and  educated  In  Connecticut:  teacher  In 
Kentucky   ind   Indiana,    merchant    at    Inde- 


pendence, Missouri:  trader  along  Sfinia  Fe 
Trail:  merchant  and  later  judge  at  I  iicson. 
.\rlzona;  founder  of  Mour  null  .md  ir.ercliaii- 
dlslng  bu.-^ine.ss  at  Haydcn'.s  Kerry  on  ili"  Salt 
Ri\er  near  Phoenix.  Anzona.  city  official  .cid 
founder  of  Arizona  Territorial  Nornuil  .Sohool 
m  Tenipe 

Mother  Sally  Calvert  Darta.  native  of  and 
educated  in  .Arkansas:   teacher  in  CalUoniiu. 

Wife  .Van  Dnuiinig.  daughter  of  Major 
and  Mrs  Patrick  Henry  Downing  of  Wilinliii;- 
ton  CalUorni.i.  .\tiirr:e<l  Fibruary  15,  IDOH  .it 
San  Bernardino.  Ca!lIornia  Mr.-  H:.yden 
pitisetl  away  in   1961. 

Education:  Tempo  public  schools:  ■jthx.i- 
uate  .Arizona  Terrutinal  Normal  School  m 
1896:  attended  St.mlo.'-d  Unnorsltv  iroiii 
1896  to  1900. 

Business  Operated  flour  milling  busi  ess 
m  I'enipe  from  1900  to  1904 

Political:  Delegate  lo  Democratic  National 
Cvinvemion  .iiid  Chairman  of  the  Arizona 
Delegation  at  St  Louis  in  1904;  elected  lo 
Tempo  Town  Council  in  1902;  elected  Irc.is- 
urer  of  Maricopa  County  in  19(14:  elected 
.Sherltf  of  Maricopa  County  in  1906  and  erxKl 
until  he  was  elected  t<.i  Congress  Upon  .icl- 
mission  of  Arizona  as  the  48tli  .st.ite 
into  the  Union,  elected  to  the  U  f  Hou.se  .il 
Representatives  for  the  Sixty-Second  and 
seven  succeeding  Congresses,  serving  ironi 
February  19.  1912  to  March  3,  1927,  Elcted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  In  1926  :or  the 
term  ciimniencing  March  4.  1927:  re-elected 
in  1932.  I93H,  1944,  1950  195(3  and  auain  in 
19(32  for  the  term  ending  .lamiar;,  _',  liJ69. 
Senatori.il  committees:  Chairman,  Seniit" 
Committee  on  .Appropriations  1957  to  pres- 
ent. Chairman.  .Joint  Ciiinmitiee  on  Prinlin*,'. 
1949-52  and  1955  to  present:  Ruiee  C(>minit- 
tee.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.-ul.ir  Af- 
fairs. 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate.   1957  to  present 

Honors  Honorary  Doctor  ol  L.ivv.^.  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona.  '.948;  Honorary  Doctor  ol 
L«iws.  .Arizona  State  University,  ifi.')!}:  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award,  Stanford  University 
1967 

Military:  Captain  .ind  Major.  National 
Guard  of  .Arizona.  1904-1912:  commissione<1 
Major  in  the  Infantry.  National  Army  ol  the 
United  States  during  World  War  I, 

CONGRESSIONAL    CAREER    HIGHLIGHTS 

In  1912  introduced  hrst  bill  as  a  Congress- 
man which  authorized  construction  of  i  rail- 
road to  Ft.  Huachuca.  Arizona,  an  historic 
frontier  cavalry  post  .md  today  U  S  Army 
Headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Communica- 
tions Command  iSTRATCOMi  and  site  of  an 
electronics  rest  tacllity  for  the  Army  Provinc 
Ground 

In  1919  sponsor  of  amendment  to  'he  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending  the 
rii;ht  of  suffrage  for  women.  (Senator  Hav- 
den  was  author  of  the  language  which  stip- 
ulated that  rights  enjoyed  by  women  at  the 
•Ime  of  adoption  would  not  be  nullified  or 
abridged  is  .i  result  of  suffrage.  Later  he  au- 
thored the  «ame  l.Tnguaee  as  a  result  of 
women  being  granted  equal  status,  i 

In  1919  sponsor  and  floor  manacer  in  House 
of  bill  to  establish  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park. 

In  1922  successfully  sponsored  legislation 
authorizing  reclamation  projects  to  sell  sur- 
plus electric  power 

In  1926  co-sponsor  and  proponent  of  legis- 
lation .luthorizing  construction  of  Coolidge 
Dam    I  San   Carlos   Irrigation   Project  i . 

In  1927-28  .successfully  filibustered  Botilder 
Canyon  Project  .Act  to  protect  Anzona's  Colo- 
r:ido  River  water  rights  and  to  obtain  power 
from  Hoover  Dim  Filibuster  was  ciinducied 
bv  .Senator  Hayden  and  l.Tte  Senator  Henry 
Fountain  .Ashurst  and  lasted  for  one  month 
in  1927  and  about  two  weeks  In  1928 

In  1931  Hayden-Cartwrteht  bll!  to  amend 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  was  passed  and  be- 
came public  law  Beginning  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System. 
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In  1934  iraveleci  i^i  -.lie  Philippine  ULnuls 
.iiid  Asia  and  rr;)"ff(l  ■<<  US  Sen.ite  on 
Philippine  IikIc]).  ndcnic  .lucl  Ji.paiiese  w.ir 
iiuild-up 

In  1935  amended  L.itni  Anieru-.m  Milit.iry 
Assistance  bill  to  pernui  ilie  President  to 
send  U  S,  Armed  Forces  to  the  Philippine 
Islands 

In  1939  sponsored  lesl^Uition  authorizing 
po\erninent-;!isured  loati.-^  'o  i.nnurv  (F;irin- 
crs   Home   .Adtuinisiratlon  i 

In  1941  secured  aiithor;.'atiiin  lor  .ipiiro- 
prlatlon  lo  construct  r":uls  'Imiiitt  ii.itional 
emergei'.cv  for  ii.itioiuil  cli  reuse 

In  1944  succe.s.^liillv  -p  u>ore(i  .11(1  helped 
secure  patsitge  of  the  WC'-Ui  W  ir  11  Veter,  iis 
Readjustment  Act   (Ol   1!;11  ot   RiKht.si 

In  1949  successfully  ,.p,i:i-ored  lOKisIatioii 
for  rehabilitation  <)f  Na\.^io  .iticl  Hopi  In- 
dians -itid  lor  developnieni  ot  natural  .md 
economic  resources  , on  the  \:r>,ij  i  .md  Hop; 
ReservatK-iis, 

In  ;953  co-sponsored  :irM  l)ill  lo  iiuthori/e 
Colorado  River  .stcra'^c  Pr.occt  (Includes 
Olenn  Canyon  Dam  .lUd  !,.:ke  Powell  in 
Arizona,  us  well  as  rechiiii..tioii  lacilities  in 
Colorado.  Utah  .md   \V\  nniiiit;  i 

Sponsored  and  s'UH'cd  ihrmit;:!  '.hv  .Seii.tte, 
legislation  uuthort/iim  -in-  ("I'litral  Arizona 
Project   ;n    1950     I','=)l    and    liiiiT 

.M'TUOR-HII'     \Nll    -^irhtls 

The  Military  Polic.  >■;  ;he  LMiiled  .states 
Dunns  the  Mexican  W.;r  House  Doc  No 
<)72.  oard  Congress.  2nd   Si-ss:ii-,     .Ajinl    1!M4 

The  Colorado  River  Problem,  Ihe  San 
Carlo.s  Project  and  the  Color;  do  lU'.ir  Coni- 
pacl.   1926    (A  compendituti  'il  .-jieeches  i 

Impro.ement  ol  C.>iui;t:o!is  .ni  Indian 
Reservations  in  .Art?,ona  Sen.ite  Doc  No,  Hi, 
71st  Congress.  1st  Ses^sion    lii2i< 

National  Irrigation  Policy  Its  Develop- 
ment and  Sicniticance.  Senate  Doc  .\o  :Ui, 
76th  C, ingress,  l.-^^t  Session     \<X^9 

The  Role  of  the  Federal  (■io\erninent  ;ii 
Highway  Devolopineiit  speti.tl  Committee 
on  Post-War  Kconomic  Policv  .aid  Pl.iiiniiu; 
7Rth  Congress.  2nd  Session    1944 

Walap.ii  Papers.  Senate  Uoc.  No  27:3.  74lh 
Congre.ss    1936. 

.A  History  of  the  I':i:.  i  Indi.itif  .md  the 
San  Carlos  Irrigation  Prri.c'     1924 

Prtic?edin£;s  of  the  N:,t:o;;al  Water  Re- 
search Symposium,  senate  D>.c  No  :i.=)  87th 
Congress.  1st  Se.'sion    HKil 

Recitirocal  Trtide  Mth  -he  PhilioiJlnes, 
Senate  Dor,  No  120.  74th  Conttress.  1st  Ses- 
.sion,  July  1935. 

The  Proposed  23rd  .Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  Repeal  the  16th  .Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Senate  Dnc.  Nn. 
5.87th  Coiicross.  1st  .Session.  U'fil 

Federal  Census — Territory  of  New  Mexico 
.md  Territory  of  .Arizona,  Senate  Doc.  No.  13. 
89th  Congress.   Ist  session.   1965. 

CoNCRfSStON.'^L      SFJIVICF      5?ECCIRD 
(As  of  Mav  Ii.   1968) 

For  Total  Service  ( House  .md  :senate 
Combined)  : 

1.  Senator  Carl  H.ivden — .t6  years.  2 
months.  17  days  i  House — 15  \ears;  .Senate 
41  years  I . 

2.  Repre-entative  Carl  Vin,-oii  of  CJeorgia — 
50  vrs.  2  inos. 

3.  Representati'. e  ,S,.n-i  R.ivhurn  of  Texas — 
48  yrs.  8  mos 

For  Longest  s;pr\  :cc  :ii  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

1.  Representative   Vinson — 1914   to    1965. 

2.  Representative   Rayburn — 1913    to    1961. 
For  Longest  .Service  m  the  Senate: 

1.  Senator  Hayden  — 1927  ;o  [iresent — 41 
vr?  .  2  mos..  2  days. 

2.  -Senator  Kenne'h  McKellar  o:  Tennes- 
see-— 35  yrs,.  ;•  moa  ,  ti  d.iys. 

3.  Senator  Ellison  D,  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina— 35  yrs..  8  mos  .  13  days. 

4.  William  Allison  o!  Iowa— 35  yrs..  5  mos. 


!^^■M.^RKS  (11  IHl  PillMillNT  \1  \  KH'H'TloN 
Ho.NORINli  Till,  Ho.MiHVllI  I-  ("',H  HaVMX, 
us  SENATOR  tHO.M  THE  Si  M  1  1  .\HI/"\A 
NfW    .SfN'ATE    OFltCK    nilLUINC      MA^     ''      I'.'CH 

SiMialor  Hayden  .md  Mcnibcr^  .'!  'he  Sen- 
.ite .iiid   theii    st.dlV 

1  cone  here  with  miMtl  .ino-aiii-  this 
.ilternoon  On  the  ne  h.itid  I  ,011  'enipted 
•  1  lake  Cirl  Havdcn  ,('  ins  wnrd,  .ilid  believe 
'.le  iinbe!ie,.ible,  llml  this  Coni^ress  is  linally 
'o  lose  the  stren.;th  ,ind  the  wisdom,  and  ihe 
inspiration,    if  Ctrl  H;,vden'.^  leadership 

But  tlien  I  renicndiar  v.h.ii  -ir.iiiL'e  ■iincs 
we  are  livinc  in  It  is  \erv  hard  'o  !)elie\e 
,1'iy  ;mnouncr;iient  ol  politic, d  intentions 
these   days 

due  day  the  politici.ms  who  have  declared 
111  .ire  ;>  uk  ;ii    The  next  day  the  politici.iiis 
who  have  decl.ired   m   have   hacked   out, 

I'  may  -well  he  that  Carl  Hayden  has  ren- 
dered aiiotliiT  yre.il  -irvice  lo  ihe  Nation  bv 
ins  .iiinounceiiien'  I'Khiv.  .aid  I  rainc  iiere 
■  1   lielp   him 

Looking  at  us  iwai  n  ili-c  tndithites,  hoth 
in  .dels  ol  loir,;-terin  rreiiibilitv .  no  .Ainer.c,,n 
:n  ills  .ittht  mind  ...mid  any  longer  d..,il)t 
'he  verat'tv  of  any   p.iliticinn 

Carl  Hayden  anci  I  lioth  .re  on  the  brink  .it 
new  careers  We  are  looking  li.uk  to  our  .'Id 
pr.  tessions  I  know  'here  is  still  a  need  for 
icuhers,  and  I  .1111  I'oing  back  to  wliere  I 
la  .;an  Hilt  I  V.  onde.-  if  Carl  lias  recently 
■,..-ed  the  make'    lor  trontier  sheriffs. 

'(Ve  .ire  h.i'h  young  men.  both  Democrats. 
1  th  Irom  Ihe  Si.utliwest,  both  h..ve  .served 
:i  o'.v  vcari'  in  Coiuriss,  aid  I  iieliev"  that  lie 
-  'he  only  man  who  .s  now  in  the  United 
,~>taLes  .Senate  wli.i  v.as  in  the  United  State? 
.Si'ii.ite  when   1   c.ane  t.i  Washinizton 

Now  it  seems  v.e  li.itli  have  icoiied  re- 
tirement age  losether  In  '.act.  I  undersi  and 
the  same  m,in  who  was  .dter  inv  Job  last 
election.  Carl,  is  no'A'  alter  yoxir  joij 

.Some  men  have  ii.id  '.ont:  and  very  distin- 
ituished  (.areers  here  in  the  .Senate  because 
of  their  oratory,  some  hv  tiecoming  the 
ciiampions  of  some  partuiilir  cause,  some 
by  the  ijlamour  ot  their  person. ditles.  some 
by  their  ability  to  work  iainier.  longer  and 
better, 

Carl  Hayden  is  not  t.imoiis  as  an  or.itor 
His  glamour  is  the  old  fashioned  kind  lliat 
we  .issociale  with  a  hand.some  sheriff  trom 
ihe  .Arizoii.i  Territorv  Hut  the  people  ot 
.\rizona  sent  him  here,  and  tliey  sent  iilm 
b.ick  again,  .iitain  and  auain,  .-iinply  oecatise 
he  worked  iiarder  tor  'lieir  interests,  more 
intelligently  lor  their  interests,  tor  the  bene- 
lit  of  .ill  the  people,  tlian  anyone  else  thev 
could  ever  lind  in  56  vears  \«.ho  lived  in  the 
.State  of  .Arizona. 

He  has  told  tteneratii^ms  o;  ireshmen  iiere 
in  the  Sen.=ite.  and  I  '.vas  one  of  them,  that 
'.vhen  he  tir.'st  came  iiere  he  asked  a  man  how 
10  sjct  re-elected,  and  he  :aid.  'Well,  you 
know,  Carl,  there  ..re  two  kinds  of  horses, 
sho'jv   horses   and   work   horses  " 

Without  disp.iraNting  the  show  horses  a 
bit  this  .ilternoon,  iie  m.ide  the  .  ase  iiy  liis 
example  of   being  a  '.vork  iior.'^e 

His  work  was  the  arduous  kind  that  is 
done  in  the  (ommittee  rooms.  It  vva.s  long; 
It  was  painstaking;  it  was  nighttime  sessioius 
It  'Aas  ixsring  o-.cr  'estimony  and  figures  ol 
.1  thousand  appropn.it ion  bills  involving  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  trvmg  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  iiublic  needs  and  public  resources. 
•  ilvvays  trying  to  serve  lils  main  client:  the 
iieople.  the  jieople  of  the  United  States- 
serve  them  with  integrity,  with  imagination, 
and  al-w.'ays   with   great   care. 

Whatever  his  intentions,  lie  ijecme  .1  kind 
of  show  horse  as  well  as  a  work  horse  He 
became  the  Senator  whom  his  colleagues 
would  always  point  out  to  their  constituents 
and  say,  ■'There  is  the  Senator'.?  Senator. 
There  is  Mr.  Integrity  from  the  State  of 
.Arizona." 

I  might  .^ay  that  .,11  that  non-political  hard 
work  turned  out  to  oe  the  best  poUtics  that 


.iiivoue  .iroiind  here  ever  saw.  If  I  am  not 
niist.ilieii  there  nt  ver  was  a  glamorous  public 
ligure  there  never  has  been  a  silver-tongued 
.  raor  in  Ihe  Sen.ite,  who  served  as  long  is 
56  years  m  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
His  monuments  are  everywhere  in  the  St.ite 
of  .Arizona  But  he  was  never  a  one-State 
Senator  He  was  ihe  third  Senator  in  everv 
State 

His  understanding,  his  genero.sity  of  spirit 
knew  no  ooundaries.  and  no  man  will  ever 
leave  this  Hill  and  I  .';ny  this  as  sure  oi  aiiv- 
ihing  as  I  am  sure  inv  name  is  Lyndon 
Johnson — no  Inaii  will  ever  leave  service  on 
this  Hill  with  more  Irietids  than  C.irl  Hayden 
has 

No  m.iii  will  (■',  er  leave  here  with  .1  prouder 
record  of  .icconipllshment 

The  n.inie  Carl  Hayden  will  stand  tor  serv- 
ing the  public  interest  as  long  as  there  is  .1 
Congress. 

My  iriend.  it  is  an  understatement  to  say 
ih.it  we  shall  nil.ss  you 

America  is  stronger  lor  what  -'ou  have  done 
in  these  56  years,  and  It  Is  going  10  he  poorer 
when  you  have  left  these  halls, 

I  came  here  trom  the  other  end  of  the 
Avenue  today  to  spoak  on  behalf  of  all  the 
jieople.   to   tell   you    that   you    fought   .1   good 

tight. 

You  li.iven'i  linished  the  course,  out  you 
liave  kept  the  laith.  Everybody  that  knows 
villi  re-pects  you  .md-    I  am  MM^^'king  for  the 

i.,(|lf.u     '(..1       'oves    -.oil 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  Picsiclciit,  Kidav  wo 
honor  a  di.stingui.shcti  American  v.lio  in 
lii.s  lifclinip  lias  beronie  u  chantci  m 
Amfricaii  liistoiy. 

We  lionor  not  sn  much  a  rfcoici  of 
loir-icvity  as  an  astonishm',^  record  ot 
legislative  accomplisliment.  a  inaU'stic 
Ijndge  lashioned  of  laws,  .m  arc  ol 
achievement  linking  this  America  with 
the  America  of   the  early  'JOth  century 

We  honor  a  man  '.vho  painstakingly 
crafted  this  biidue.  law  bv  law.  using  the 
extraordinary  tesources  of  his  mind  and 
the  icmarkable  loersuasion  of  his  legis- 
lative skill- 

We  honor  C.^Ri,  HAvarN  statesman  .md 

scholai . 

One  of  the  hitli  pi  ivileg'cs  of  my  mtv- 
ice  m  the  U,S,  .Senate  has  been  tlie  op- 
iiortunity  10  serve  witli  Cap.:.  Hayden  on 
the  Committees  on  Approiiriations  and 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  dwell 
upon  the  full  range  of  Senator  Hayden's 
legislative  achievements.  But  as  a  west- 
erner. I  feel  compelled,  at  least,  to  make 
note  of  his  incomparable  lecord  m  one 
all-importanl  aiea 

nay  m  and  dav  out.  no  single  man  lias 
done  more  m  this  century  to  advance  our 
N'alion'.s  efforts  in  the  broad  field  of 
con.servalion  and  natural  resources  than 
Carl  Haydf.n.  of  Anzona,  Much  of  this 
he  accomplished  first  in  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment, of  the  Interior  Ajipropnations 
and  then  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations, 

I  am  a  relative  newcomer  im  the  Hill 
when  measured  against  .Senator  Hay- 
.'tEN's  longevity,  but  a  decade  of  as.socla- 
tion  with  the  dean  of  the  Senate  gives  me 
the  credentials  to  advance  this  i^raLse. 

I  remember  little  of  Senator  Hayden's 
early  days  In  Congress,  I  was  3  years 
old  when  he  arrived  to  look  out  for 
Arizona's  interests  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  When  he  moved  to  the 
.'Senate  and  ...ssumed  iii.s  position  on  the 
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App.'Dpriatlons  Committee.  I  was  still  In 
my  t'pens  I  was  a  youngster  In  my  early 
twe-Ti'les  »hpn  he  first  became  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations 

So  It  was  with  a  ?reat  deal  of  awe  as 
well  as  respect  that  I  began  to  work 
bfsidf  hirn  in  this  distinguished  a.ssem- 
blaee  In  the  years  since,  my  awe  and 
respect  for  this  great  American  have 
steadily  increased 

Truly,  are  there  words  sufficient  in  our 
language  to  do  justice  to  the  accomplish- 
m-^nts  of  Senator  Hayden  '  I  think  not. 
The  re<ord  of  the  man  defies  descnlation. 
It  IS  a  monument  It  towers  over  all  of 
us 

Carl  Hayden  was  Quoted  recently  as 
sayinx 

Contemporary  "".pnts  need  cnnieniporivry 
men 

The  disti;it;uishfd  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Arizona  has  always  been  a 
contemporary  man  He  has  always  been 
.  a  •.  isionary  capable  of  seems  beyond  the 
ev.nts  of  our  time  to  the  great  challenges 
of  t.*^e  fiH4ire 

He  has  alwavs  been  since  his  first  day 
in  Congress  an  eacle  amon^  us,  a  first 
.soldier  of  democracy,  and  a  macniflcent 
American 

I  salute  a  close  a:.cl  very-  dear  friend. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virgmia  Mr  President. 
in  speakinL'  today  I  do  so  not  only  for 
myself  hut  also  what  I  am  certain  would 
be  the  sentiments  of  my  predecessor  in 
this  office  My  father  served  33  years  with 
the  distinguished  seruor  Senator  from 
Ar:/ona  Many  times,  durini;  those  years. 
I  heard  .'i:m  expre.ss  his  warm  afTection 
for  the  friendship  that  existed  between 
them  Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  grateful  for  the  many  courtesies 
shown  me  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  I  havf  been  'grateful  for  his  friend- 
shiD 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it 
IS  difficult  to  compare  anyone  with  the 
late,  great  Winston  Churchill.  But  Win- 
ston Churchill  and  Ckrl  HwnE.v  served 
in  an  elected  legislative  office  longer  than 
any  other  two  men  in  the  free  world. 

Winston  Churchill  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1900  and  served 
there  until  his  death  in  1964.  However, 
dui-in:,'  that  time  he  was  voted  out  of 
office  "n  one  occasion,  so  he  served  only 
62  vears  But  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  -rune  Mr.  Churchill  one  better,  be- 
cause he  has  served  continuously  in  an 
elected  legi.slative  office  for  .56  years  and 
never  once  have  the  people  of  Anzona 
turned  their  backs  on  him.  That  is  a 
well-de.served  tribute,  not  only  to  Sen- 
ator HvvnEN.  of  Anzona,  but  also  to  the 
i?ood  ;udi:ment  of  the  people  of  that 
great  State. 

This  afternoon.  I  am  pleased  to  salute 
the  senior  Senator  from  Anzona.  the 
senior  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
one  most  senior  in  the  hearts  of  all  of 
his  fellow  Senators 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  join  Senators  in 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  personal 
friendship  and  official  service  of  Carl 
Hayden.  of  .\rizona.  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  approximately  b6  years — all 
good  vears  for  him.  and  gcx)d  years  for 
the  Republic  because  of  the 'kind  of 
service  he  has  performed  » 


I  think  that  LonKfellow  mu.st  have 
been  thinking,  m  a  .sen.se.  if  Cahi  Hayden 
when  he  said 

P'lr  age  la  opportmiUv  no  lesg 
rtittn  youth  Itself    though  In  another  dress 

Thus,  the  opportunity  has  been  Riven 
to  Carl  Havdfn  at  the  age  of  70,  at  the 
age  of  80.  and  now  past  90.  to  perfonn  a 
continuing  service  to  the  Senate  He  has 
been  creative.  He  has  been  resourceful 
He  has  given  us  the  kind  of  leaderslnp 
which  I  feel  has  benefited  the  Nation  and 
the  people 

I  shall  always  remember  Carl  Hayden. 
bccau.se  in  November  of  19.')«.  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  the  first  Senator  to 
call  upon  me  was  Carl  Hayden.  He 
stopped  by  and  came  into  my  office  un- 
announced, and  welcomed  me  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Senate  I  never  forgot  that 
act  of  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  I 
have  thanked  him  personally  many  times 
for  what  he  did  then,  becau.se  he  gave 
me  a  sense  of  belonging  I  have  felt  yen.- 
much  at  home  here,  and  I  have  been 
ureatly  encouraged  by  the  advice  and  the 
orientation  he  gave  mi-  at  that  particular 
time 

Carl  Haydens  service  in  the  Senate 
has  been  based  upon  the  fact  that, 
frankly,  he  was  going  to  live  forever.  I 
think  that  he  has  lived  as  if  he  were 
going  to  die  tomorrow  That  reflects  the 
kind  of  work  and  the  kind  of  life  he  has 
iiven  to  his  country 

.Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ain 
honored  to  pay  tribute  to  a  personal 
friend  and  a  great  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  .Arizona 

This  countiv  was  constructed  and  has 
been  preserved  by  dedicated  men  who 
were  willing  to  devote  their  effort.s— in- 
deed, their  lives — to  th.e  .service  of  their 
fellow  man. 

We  honor  today  one  who  occupied  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  very  building 
of  our  Nation. 

Carl  Hayden's  life  is  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica from  tlie  frontier  to  the  space  age.  His 
service  spans  afl  era  that  reaches  from 
the  hogan  to  the  sky.<;cra{3er 

We  have  read  and  heard  the  in.spirine 
story  of  the  winning  of  the  West,  of  the 
opening  of  that  vast  and  rich  section  of 
America.  Carl  Hayden's  days  in  Wash- 
ington, especially  his  service  :n  the  Sen- 
ate, have  contributed  probablv  more  than 
those  of  any  other  Individual  to  the  flow- 
erin','  of  the  Western  United  States— to 
a  tremendous  transformation  from  the 
desert  to  the  ro.se  From  the  Indian  huts 
on  the  Painted  Desert  to  the  sky.scrapers 
of  Phoemx.  from  a  frontier  State  to  one 
of  the  finest,  most  prosperous  and  most 
progressive  States  m  the  Nation— this. 
to  a  large  extent,  is  Carl  Haypen's  hand- 
iwork. I  do  not  believe  any  .American  has 
accomplished  .so  much — from  his  father's 
humble  ferry  to  the  giant  dams  and 
bridges  across  the  Colorado 

His  record,  reaching  impressively 
across  more  than  half  a  centurv-,  stands 
as  a  monument  to  Arizona  and  to  .Amer- 
ica. It  IS  sad  to  see  a  great  .American  step 
down,  yet  it  cannot  be  a  .sad  occasion 
when  this  pioneer,  this  leader  in  the  great 
tradition,  steps  down  so  universally  hon- 
ored, respected,  and  loved. 

He  has  not  only  left  his  indelible  mark 
upon  the  history  of  our  land  during  its 
greatest  era;   even  more  than  this,  the 


example  of  this  fair-minded,  straight 
forward  man  will  for  decades  to  come 
continue  to  influence  Iho.se  who  have 
known  him  and  of  him 

Carl  Hayden's  character  shines  with 
many  qualities  The  single  c|iiality  of  this 
unusual  gentleman  which  has  impressed 
me  beyond  all  others  is  that  of  his  true 
.selflessness 

ThroU'jhout  his  tenure,  his  has  been 
the  helping  hand  extended  to  constitu- 
ents, to  colleagues,  to  anv  citizen  who 
sought  his  a.ssistance  .And  all  who  went 
before  this  jxiwerful  and  influential 
leader  founn  a  lumible  man  who.se  high- 
est goal  was  service  to  his  fellow  man 

Tlirough  the  years  I  ha\e  watched  his 
unflagging  devotion  and  unswerving  ded- 
ication, and  I  know  that  all  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  this  man  will 
cherish  the  example  he  has  .set  for  all 
.Americans. 

Carl  is  a  great  Senator,  a  belovt  d 
Arizonan.  a  splendid  .American  I  join 
with  Senators,  those  who  served  with 
you  in  the  past,  and  th3.se  who  jjiesently 
.ser\e.  in  honoring  you  May  your  future 
be  as  fine  as  your  unparalleled  record  of 
.service.  May  all  your  days  be  as  ■.ood  as 
tho.se  you  have  helped  to  fashion  for  our 
country  and  lier  citizens. 

Mr  MORSE  .Mr.  President.  I  ii.se  to 
pay  honor  to  Senator  Haydfn.  which  I 
would  want  to  do  :n  any  ca.se.  but  I  rise 
also  to  express  to  him  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  people  of  my  State,  which 
I  know  they  would  want  me  to  do. 

I  .shall  refer  to  the  latter  puriiose  of 
my  remarks  tlnst.  Throughout  my  State, 
for  many,  many  years.  I  have  .said  to 
many,  many  people  that  whenever  the 
Oregon  delegation  has  been  .successful  in 
Congress  in  obtaining  the  great  public 
works  projects  for  our  State  which  v.e 
have  obtained  in  the  past,  there  is  a  i^er- 
son  who  deserves  more  expressions  of 
appreciation  for  them  than  any  member 
of  the  Oregon  delegation,  and  tliat  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  .Appropriations 
Committee. 

.As  we  have  appeared  before  his  com- 
mittee year  after  year,  for  so  many 
years — and  I  have  been  appearing  before 
him  now  for  going  on  24  years— Senator 
Hayden  .seeks  an  answer  to  but  one  ques- 
tion when  I  testify  to  an  Oregon  protect : 
What  are  its  merits''  What  do  the  facts 
show  its  merits  to  be? 

I  '(cnow.  from  my  own  observation,  that 
at  no  time  iias  Senator  Haypen  reached 
a  judgment  leading  to  his  recommenda- 
tion to  the  -Appropriations  Committee 
that  was  not  ba.sed  on  the  facts.  I  have 
always  made  clear  to  my  delegation, 
since  I  became  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  I  >nall  never  appear  before 
the  Senate  .Appropriations  Committee 
without  being  able  to  substantiate  our 
recommendations  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts.  Becau.se  we  have  been  able  to  do 
that,  we  have  tried  our  ca.ses.  .--o  to  speak, 
arguing  by  analogy,  before  a  completely 
impartial  and  objective  judge,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. .As  we  have  proved  our  ca.ses.  we 
have  won  his  recommendations. 

The  great  wealth  of  expanding  jniblic 
works  projects  in  the  State  ol  Oregon — 
the  great  multiple  dams,  the  ^reat  multi- 
ple projects,  the  great  harbor  improve- 
ments— are    really    monunients    to    the 
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statesmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. Carl  Hayden.  In  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  personal  tribute 
to  Carl  Hayden.  for  he  has  been  a 
teacher  of  mine — and  I  mean  a  teacher — 
during  all  my  years  in  the  Senate.  Not 
only  have  I  learned  much  from  him  by 
ob.servation  and  by  listening,  but  I  have 
learned  much  from  him  as  a  result  of  our 
per.sonal  association  When  I  came  here, 
I  went  to  him,  asking  for  advice  and 
assi.stance.  .so  that  I  could  better  perform 
my  .service  m  the  Senate.  He  never  failed 
to  discuss  with  me  any  issue  that  I  raised 
with  him  or  any  point  with  regard  to 
which  I  needed  heir). 

In  all  of  tho.se  thing.'; — I  v.i.'^h  I  could 
say  it  of  myself:  I  wi.sh  I  could  say  it  of 
most  men:  but  there  are  few  men  that 
live  the  i)rinciple  I  now  want  to  men- 
tion— I  have  never  heard  Carl  Hay'den 
expre-ss  an  unkind  word  about  a  single 
human  being,  I  have  never  heard  Carl 
Hayden  enua'-e  in  iiersonal  critcism. 
either  of  a  fellow  Senator  or  of  any  other 
fellow  human  bein^. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  kindly 
man,  a  more  lust  man  in  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow  man,  than  Carl  Hayden. 
He  has  set  a  ^reat  example  for  us,  and 
he  has  served  as  an  inspiring  force  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  .skill  and  vigor  with  which  Carl 
Hayden  has  represented  the  interests  of 
Ins  .Arizona  constituents  is  matched  by 
the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  resource 
problems  and  needs  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  Carl  Hayden  has  understood  the 
.American  West  as  few  men  before  him. 
We  who  represent  these  States  have  spe- 
cial reason  to  feel  that  we  are  losing  a 
bia.sed  friend  in  his  retirement.  By 
a  "biased"  friend  I  mean  one  who  weighs 
all  aspects  of  a  problem  and.  when  he 
linds  that  the  merits  warrant  support  of 
the  protect,  gives  his  support,  although 
an  attempt  may  be  made  now  and  then, 
out  of  parti.san  considerations,  to  have 
him  move  in  the  other  direction. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  of  interest  to  me 
in  the  Senate,  when  we  have  had  partisan 
issues  before  this  body,  and  sometimes 
the  persuasion  has  been  afoot  that  we 
ought  to  vote  for  a  particular  bill  be- 
cause it  is  an  administration  bill,  to 
watch  Carl  Hayden  as  he  seeks  to  as- 
certain the  facts  upon  the  bill  and  then 
come  to  his  vote.  Time  and  time  again 
he  has  voted  contrary  to  the  prposals  of 
the  i)artisan  persuaders,  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  bill,  although  it  had 
partisan  support,  would  be  one  that  was 
m  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  only  natural  resources  with 
which  Senator  Hay-den  has  been  con- 
cerned. The  human  needs  of  the  Nation 
have  always  had  in  him  a  sympathetic 
friend  at  that  most  crucial  stage  of  all — 
the  funding  of  authorized  programs.  The 
budget  is  the  key  to  any  agency's  suc- 
cessful operation,  particularly  when  it 
is  assigned  to  carry  out  an  administering 
to  human  needs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  I  know  that  putting  statutes 
on  the  books  in  the  field  of  education,  for 
example,  is  only  the  beginning.  If  the 
appropriations  are  not  made,  the  stat- 
utes are  meaningless. 


In  Senator  Hayden.  the  young  people 
of  America  have  had,  year  in  and  year 
out,  a  friend  at  the  crucial  stage  of  ap- 
propriations. He  has  understood  the 
urgency  of  education  as  the  world  and 
the  Nation  have  urown  more  complex. 

We,  his  colleagues,  who  will  not  know 
what  the  Senate  really  is  like  without 
Carl  Hayden,  will  mi.ss  him.  So  will  all 
the  American  people  he  served  so  well. 

It  would  be  a  ^ireat  mistake  for  Carl 
Hayden  or  anyone  cl.se  to  interpret  the.se 
tributes  today  as  a  ':oodby,  lor  he  is  al- 
ways going  to  be  with  us  m  the  Senate, 
even  when  he  is  not  here  in  his  jjre.sence: 
he  is  going  to  come  back  time  after  time 
in  the  years  ahead  to  continue  his  asso- 
ciations with  us,  so  that  we  may  always 
have  the  benefit  of  a  continiiinu  as.socia- 
tion  with  him, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  I 
may  lead  for  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  distinL'ih.sheri  .'-Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Mr.  Monto^ai.  wlio 
is  unable  to  be  prtsent  today  because  of 

illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir^rinia.  Senator 
Montoya's  statement  is  as  follows: 

C.^RL     Hayden     of     .Arizona:        A     Man     and 
•Senator    Who    Kmbomfs    thf    .-fn  mortal 
Tradition 
Mr.  President,  this  chnmh^r  lias  sppii  more 

than  its  share  of   men  of  .striture.  A   lew  of 

them  have  heen  Individuals  of  overwhclnilng 

worth.  Some  have  .^et  ex;inip>s  Uiat  o\ir  so- 
ciety   and    even    our   ln,stitutlon.s   co\ild    ;ind 

have  found  worthy  of  enmhitlon    It  1.^  men  of 

this    stripe    who    liave    Injected    ■iincommon 

vitality  Int^-)   the  hody   of  aur  trovemmental 

system.    Imparting    new   .'^trpngt'n    and    vlL'or 

into  our  lnstltntion.« 

There  iiavp   been   many   tributes  delivered 

to  Carl  Hayden  In  ills  lifetime  of  .service  to 

.Arizona  and  our  country.  In  ilie  days  to  come 

they  will  flow  in  .m  ever  increasing  stream. 

until  laudatory  plir.ase.s  almost  cease  to  ha^•e 

meaning.  .All  the  ;>ralse  Carl  Hayden  receives 

lias  been  well  earned  and  then  some.  B\it  I 

wish  to  add  something  further. 

Our  nation  has  sur\lved.  endured  and  con- 
quered  because  ;it   a  crucial   moment  it  ha.s 

always  been  able  to  prc>duce  men  of  st.iture, 

character    and    wisdom.    When     the    clouds 

gathered  over  ilie  almost  prostrate  body  (jf 

the  Republic,  alwavs  a,  champion  or  a  series 

of  them  have  emerged,  combined  and  man- 
aged to  not  oTily  stave  off  dl.sa.ster,  but  turn 

It  to  triumph. 

Often  these  men  have  come  upon  otir  na- 
tional stage  modestly  and  (juietly.  The  often 

significant  power  they  gathered   unto  them- 
selves was  never  abused.   It  was  imderstood 

that  this  power  emanated   from   the   people 

alone,  and  was  to  be  ut;il7.ed  on  their  behalf 

alone.  Carl  Hayden  has  symbolized   this.  He 

has  stood  like  a   rock  in  this  body,  lending 

It  substance,  constructing  its  tradition   and 

enabling  it  to  help  our  Republic  st,and  tip  to 

the     challenges     of     this    cen*urv      He     has 

bridged  the  cap  in  our  nationhood,  taking  us      programs  of  all  kinds.   All  of  these.  Mr. 


age  to  face  the  unknown.  Desire  to  overcome 
ubst.icles  tli.it  ccjniront  us.  All  these  and 
more 

No  n.ition  produces  enougli  men  uf  his 
st.iture.  No  nation  can  nfTfird  to  lose  lho.se 
lew  it  manages  to  place  in  lt.s  national  arena 
Carl  H.iyden  lias  lielped  make  modern  Amer- 
ica. His  imprint  is  evervwhere  upon  its  lace 
and  in.stitutions 

He  iKis  .-.et  an  example  lor  others  to  loUow 
in  years  to  come  i.n  the  uses  if  power  Never 
once  h;us  Carl  H.ivden  used  lus  fnormi-u.s  in- 
Iluence  and  jirestige  to  the  detnmeni  nI  his 
olfice.  this  liodv  ..nd  our  nation  V/henever  .i 
iTisis  appeared,  he  placed  himself  upon  the 
hide  of  moderation,  comp.i.s.sion  and  the  com- 
monweal. Of  how  m.iiiy  can  this  be  .said  in 
any  .ige'? 

riiere  is  not  ,i  member  of  this  body  who  lias 
not  learned  much  of  supreme  importance 
:rom  this  man  Tliere  is  not  an  i.ssue  pre- 
^e!lt^•<l  here  in  lii.s  tenure  that  we  have  not 
learned  something  about  from  contact  and 
work  with  him. 

The  siJirit  uf  a  nation  is  embodied  m  Us 
instil,  utlon.s.  Those  institutions  last  a-^  long 
as  the  people  retain  lallh  in  them  Carl  Hny- 
lien  h.is  given  more  to  this  inBtitulion  nf  the 
Ltiiited  Slates  .'icnate  than  any  man  In  living 
memory. 

This  body  jKissesses  new  \  Igor,  .strength  and 
sub--t.(nce  iiecau.se  'if  ids  labors  It  is  essen- 
tial that  eacli  of  us  liere  understand  his  con- 
tribution and  strive  to  serve  in  n  similar  man- 
ner This  rises  above  partisanship  and  bey<  nd 
>.s,sues. 

May  God  grant  Carl  Hayden  the  pen^-e  and 
tranquility  lie  ha.s  so  richly  earned.  .A  grate- 
ful tountry  can  only  s;iy  with  sadness  and 
admiration  that  we  shall  not  soon  see  Ills 
like  again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  i-'ieat  lire  broke  out  m  London 
m  the  year  16fi6,  Before  that  firf-  could 
be  brought  under  control,  it  had  reduced 
three-fourth.s  of  the  city  to  ashes. 

The  •/reatest  architect  of  that  iieriod 
was  Christojiher  Wren.  We  are  told  tliat 
he  drew  the  designs  for  ino.st  of  the 
buildings  which  replaced  the  burned-out 
edifices.  .AmonH  others,  he  designed  the 
dome  for  St  Pauls  Cathedral  I  am  told 
that  beneath  that  dome  are  these  words: 

If  you  i-eek  my  monument  look  about 
you, 

Mr.  President,  if  the  I'enple  of  this 
country  ,srek  Carl  Hayden's  monument, 
they  need  but  look  about  them.  The  peo- 
l)le  of  h!s  State  need  but  look  about  them 
to  see  the  results  of  h.is  efforts  and  his 
talents  exerci.sed  in  their  behalf. 

We  have  heard  many  Senators  .speak 
today  about  the  contributions  that  liave 
been  made  by  Senator  Hayden  to  the 
grou'th  and  the  upbuilding,  not  only  of 
his  State  of  Arizona  but  also  of  the  Na- 
tion, his  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  dams  and  reservoirs,  highways, 
harbors,  the  national  forests  and  iiark- 
lands,  his  contributions  to  legislation 
benefiting  and  affecting  the  elderly,  the 
young,   !)eople   of   all    races,    veterans — 


from  a  frontier  experience  to  this  age.  when 
we  reach  for  outer  space.  .Senator  Hayden 
does  not  live  In  the  past,  although  he  is  t,f  it 
He  is  at  ease  in  the  present,  although  he 
helps  shape  It  He  does  not  fear  the  future, 
for  he  has  given  America  a  .stake  in  1". 

Tt  is  essenti.!l  for  our  r.ation  t'l  real:xp 
that  we  must  do  more  than  honor  Carl  Hay- 
den. We  must,  in  this  time  of  trial  ar.d  chal- 
lenge, learn  what  his  experience  and  example 
has  to  teach. 

Strength  from  our  national  experlnece.  Be- 
lief in  our  vitality  and  continuitv.  .Abili-v  'o 
resiliently  meet  and  a.dapt  to  chance    Cour- 


Pre.sident,  are  monuments  to  a  great  lee- 
i.slator,  a  great  Senator,  and  a  great 
American. 

We  in  the  Senate  will  always  remem- 
ber Carl  Hayden  for  his  advice,  his  coun- 
sel, his  patience,  and  his  kindness  I  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  I  was 
placed  on  that  committee  lo  years  ago. 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  recall  visit- 
ing Senator  Hayden  when  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  at  which  time  I 
told  Senator  Hayden  that  I  would  like 
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very  rtiucli  to  be  placed  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations 

I  remember  that  lie  stated  to  me  as  I 
recall  liis  statement,  that  there  was  only 
one  Member  of  the  Senate  in  his  recol- 
lection who  liad  come  to  the  Senate  ancj 
been  it!:mediately  placed  on  the  Aiipro^ 
pnations  Committee,  and  that  was  Sen- 
ator Haypfn.  of  Arizona  I  hope  I  have 
not  recalled  his  statement  incorrectly 
But  durinc  my  servicf  on  that  commit- 
tee, Senator  Hayden  has  always  been  very 
kind  to  me.  as  well  as  patient,  helpful, 
and  most  cooperative  and  he  will  leave 
his  imprint  upon  my  own  service  and 
upon  the  service  of  all  the  Members  of 
this  body 

He  ha^  seen  Senators  come  and  Ko 
He  was  bo'-n  during  the  administration 
of  Fiuth'  rffiid  B  Hayes  He  has  lived  dur- 
itie  the  administrations  of  16  Presidents. 
and  has  5erved  in  the  Con«ress  of  the 
L'nited  Ptates  during  the  terms  of  10  He 
came  to  Connress  in  1912  That  was  dur- 
HiK  the  administration  of  William  How- 
ard Taft  While  serving  here,  he  has  seen 
President-  after  Piesident  come  and  eo 

Mr  President,  we  in  the  Senate  will 
remember  Senator  Hayoen  after  he  has 
^one  from  our  midst;  just  as  the  people 
of  his  State  will  always  remember  him 
as  a  ereat  public  servant,  and  as  someone 
who  has  rendered  '. aluable  service  to 
them,  we  in  the  Sei.ate  will  remember 
him  as  on^  who  has  been  a  true  states- 
man The  in-.prmt  of  his  life  will  be  upon 
the  Senate  long  after  the  Senators  who 
are  living  today  are  gone,  because  the 
records  and  the  history  books,  will  live 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  in  those  rec- 
ords and  those  books  of  history  will  be 
written  indelibly  the  name  of  Senator 
Carl  Haytn 

So.  Mr  President,  in  the  words  of  a 
poet  who  wrote  a  little  poem  a  long  time 
ago: 

Le-  F.ite  do  her  worst,  there  -ire  relics  of  Joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot 

de'^trov 
Which  conrje  In  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and 

care. 
.\nd  bring  buck  the  features  that  Joy  used  to 

wear 
Long,  long  be  mv  heart  with  such  memories 

filled' 
Like  the  vase  m  which  roses  have  once  been 

distilled  — 
You  may  brealt    you  may  shatter  the  vase.  If 

you  will 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  around 

IT  sun 

Thomas  Moore  i  1779-1852> 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  it  was 
my  honor  to  participate  in  the  brief  cere- 
monies when  our  beloved  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Havden.  announced  his  decision  to 
end  his  remarkable  career  as  a  Member 
of  Coiisress 

Any  man  would  indeed  be  void  of  any 
emotion  were  he  not  deeply  moved  by 
the  :eaIi,('ation  that  the  curtain  is  falling 
on  one  of  the  most  distinguished  careers 
ni  pubhc  sei\ice  m  the  history  of  our 
kiieat  Nation  Since  I  have  served  with 
him  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
lor  over  35  ve^;  s  and  m  the  Senate  lonuer 
than  any  other  Senator,  this  occasion 
was  especially  filled  with  nostalgia  and 
.sentimentality  forme. 

Few  men  will  ever  serve  in  this  body 
with  more  distinction  than  Carl  HaydejC 
and  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  any  man 


will  ever  serve  longer.  The  historical  sig- 
nificance of  yesterday's  event  is  well  es- 
tablished and  I  only  reuret  that  I  was 
not  sufficiently  eloquent  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  occasion 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in   the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  u>  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mv  distingtilshed  oulleitgiies,  offlclals  of 
the  Executive  branch,  members  of  the  Fourth 
Est.ite.  ladles  ,ind  gentlemen,  ordlnarllv.  I 
could  deal  with  the  .subject  of  this  gathering 
at  hlibuster  length  I  could  speak  for  hours 
on  the  many  fine  tr.iit*  of  character  and  my 
mtlmtte  kri'iw!ed(fe  nf  the  sterling  integrity 
of  Senntor  Carl  Havden  However  I  am  so 
■stirred  emotionally,  that  I  cannot  do  justice 
t,o  the  significance  of  this  occasion  ;is  a  his- 
torical event 

I  appreciate,  however,  the  fact  that  I  was 
.isked  to  say  a  few  words  Something  wa.s 
s.iid  about  introducing  C.irl  Havden,  but  it 
would  be  a  travesty  for  any  man  to  under- 
take to  introduce  Senator  Hayden  to  this 
fsroup 

I  could  deal  with  hini  ,is  a  man,  with  his 
strength  of  character,  with  his  ablUtv,  with 
his  diligence  and  with  his  patriotism 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
•radiction  that  he  h,«s  never  failed  to  fight 
the  good  tight  for  the  things  In  which  he 
belle-. es  Never  at  any  time  has  this  man 
departed  from  his  honest  opinions  under 
pressure  from  any  source 

No  man  has  ever  served  as  long  In  the  Con- 
gress i.f  the  United  States  He  has  been  here 
far  56  years  and  under  10  Presidents  He  has 
an  unusual  characterlsuc  that  enables  him 
to  complete  this  service — this  unparalleled 
service  without  ever  having  made  .m  enemy 
or  ever  having  had  his  motives  questioned 
at  any  time  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  finer 
>>r  higher  tribute  to  any  man 

He  w.is  initiartjal  m  dealing  with  people 
■Ahether  he  agreed  with  them  or  not  and 
he  always  reflected  an  integrity  which  was 
transparent  He  has  a  personality  that  not 
only  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  know 
him  but  we  have  many  men  with  secure 
places  m  history  who  value  or  have  valued 
his  friendship  among  their  most  treasured 
P')ssesslons 

Car!  Hayden  is  at  one  time  a  son  of  Arizona 
.ind  father  and  mother  of  Arizona  He  was 
bom  of  sturdy  stock  HU  father  w.as  a  goi)d 
Connecticut  Yankee  who  went  West  to  help 
build  It  His  mi  It  her  was  there  as  a  school- 
marm  from  Arkansas  Her  brother  had  fallen 
on  the  battlefield  at  Shiloh  in  the  gray  of 
the  Confederacy  Senator  Havden  is  one 
of  the  few  men  I  have  ever  known  who  Is 
the  grandson  of  a  R*vuluUunary  soldier  And 
If  that  Isn  t  American  stock  for  you.  I  don't 
kthjw  where  you  would  go  to  HikJ  It 

His  memory  encompasses  the  whole  his- 
:.>ry  of  the  West  He  remembers  old  Gerunimo 
and  when  Geronlmo  was  linally  rounded  up 
and  sent  to  prison  at  Port  Pickens  on  an  is- 
land off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
he  Was  at  Stanford  University  and  he  came 
home  m  a  hurry  to  try  to  get  into  the  Rough 
Riders  under  Teddy  Roosevelt,  but  the  ranks 
were  already  overflowing  and  no  new  ap- 
plicants were  being  accepted  or  even  con- 
sidered. But  In  World  War  I.  he  did  serve  .is 
a  major  and  a   battalion  commander 

He  was  a  frontier  sherlfT  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  the  old  West  at  a  time  when,  m 
effect,  the  sheriff  was  the  law  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  Maricopa  County,  Arizona  had 
justice  while  Carl   Hayden  was   Its  sheriff. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  devoted  his  great 
iblUty  and  his  tireless  energy  to  the  service 
of  his  state  and  nation  Time  would  not 
permit  me  to  enumerate  what  he's  done  for 
.■\rizona.  It  would  sound  like  a  real  filibuster 


and  I  WDUld  be  talking  here  very  late  to- 
morrow afternoon,  if  I  dealt — project  bv 
project — with  all  he  has  done  In  deve!(^plllg 
.1  once  desolate  land  Into  a  thriving  commu- 
nity That  state  Is  the  fastest  growing  one 
in  all  of  the  constellation  of  50  states  today 
,iTid  It  Is  blossumlng  like  a  rose. 

His  knowledge  of  the  departments  and 
the  complexities  of  our  government  Is  with 
out  parallel  I  have  often  stated  though  he 
IS  not  a  lawyer  Senator  Hayden  is  one  of 
the  finest  Constitutional  authorities  I  have 
ever  known  When  he  swore  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  he  studied  it  to  find  out  what 
his  oath  entailed  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution    is   unexcelled. 

His  statute  has  Incrca.sed  with  each  of 
his  56  years  In  the  Congress  and  for  years 
he  has  been  a  man  who  is  truly  a  legend  m 
his  own  time 

When  I  was  a  bov,  I  recall  reading  ihe 
book  The  Wnining  at  the  West,  written  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt  I  believe  When  the 
proper  biographer  comes  to  write  the  his 
tory  of  the  life  of  this  man,  he  would  tlo 
well  to  entitle  It  "The  Builder  of  the  West 

Vast  areas  nf  new  nppnrtunltles  have  been 
opened  ffir  countless  Americans  as  a  result 
of  the  vision  and  energy  "f  Senntor  Havden 
Tf>day.  Industry  and  commerce  thrive  <in 
once  barren  landscapes,  and  vinevards  and 
Rardens  bear  bountifully  on  what  was  .sterile 
land  when  this  man  came  to  the  Congress 

I  would  be  afraid  to  undertake  Mi  express 
my  own  personal  feelings  because  I  am  .i 
man  with  strong  sentiments  and  deep  enio 
tlon  taut  I  will  say  that  for  more  ihan  :l,'S 
vears.  I  have  sat  i>y  his  side  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  have  had  is- 
sues on  which  %ve  agreed  and  we've  had  those 
on  which  we  disagreed  But.  there  never  was 
a  time  when  he  disappointed  me  .\nd  I  hope 
.UKl  pray  that  I  have  never  been  a  disap- 
pointment to  him  I  can  hardly  envision  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  without  his 
presence  and  my  heart  Is  heavy  at  the  pro- 
spect of  having  to  face  this  situatkin 

I  can  only  say  Carl  that  I  hope  and  wish 
and  pray  that  you  will  have  many  mnre  years 
because  you  certainly  deserve  them  and  if 
there  ever  was  a  man  In  history  that  de- 
■served  a  rest  if  he  wanted  to  take  It,  it  would 
be  you 

He's  been  a  hard  worker  and  a  man  wh" 
looked  after  detail  Even  in  this  year.  1968 
he  has  gone  further  to  carry  the  large  ap- 
propriations bin  which  he  personally  han. 
dies  than  has  any  other  chairman  of  anv 
other   subcommittee  of   the   Senate. 

So.  I  am  permitted  to  present  this  man 
whose  hgure  will  lo<im  large  In  the  history 
of  this  period  .ind  it  will  grow  as  the  vears 
roll  by 

He  is  mv  irlend  and  I  have  lor  him  the 
deepest  affection  He  Is  the  most  loved  and 
respected  Senator  of  the  United  States — the 
man  in  whose  honcir  we  meet.  Senator  Carl 
Hayden 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  :ill 
Members  oi  the  Senate  will  miss  the 
presence  in  this  body  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  and  we 
know  how  difficult  the  decision  was  :oi' 
him  to  step  aside  irnm  the  institution 
which  has  been  his  lite  T.houi,'h  the  de- 
cision was  no  doubt,  a  sad  one  for  him. 
he  can  take  haiipiness  and  satisfaction 
in  the  memory  that  his  contributions  in 
.service  to  his  Stat*  and  the  Nation  will 
endure. 

Senator  H.-iYden  liolds  the  recognition 
of  having  been  in  the  concre.ssional 
harne.ss  longer  than  any  other  man  m 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  that  dis- 
tinction is  unique  al.so  m  the  fact  that 
he  has  represented  Arizona  e\er  since  it 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  The.se  .t6 
years  have  been  a  highly  .significant  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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and  Senator  Hayden's  imprint  on  the 
afTairs  of  the  Nation  during  this  great 
period  will  remain  as  his  memorial. 

Senator  Hayden  has  always  been  most 
cooperative  and  understanding  in  the 
consideration  of  matters  relating  to 
Arkansas.  For  tliis,  all  Arkansans  are 
grat,elul  and  indebted  We  took  pride  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  mother  was  a 
native  of  St    Francis  County,  Ark, 

Mrs.  Fulbright  joins  me  in  extending 
the  very  best  wishes  to  Carl  Hayden  in 
his  deserved  retirement, 

( -^Hl     HAVDEN.    ITAH's   KRIE-ND.    RETIRES 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  considerable  .sadness  that  I  join  the 
many  well  wishers  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Hayhen.  in  wishing 
hun  Gods|)f^(d  as  lie  retires  from  the 
U  S    Senate. 

I  realize  that  my  close  friend,  who  has 
represented  Arizona  and  all  America  so 
well  for  a  record  56  years  in  Conuress, 
has  justly  earned  a  rest  from  the  taxing 
chores  of  his  great  positions  here.  How- 
ever, It  is  .sad  to  .see  a  man  of  Carl  Hay- 
den's character  and  ability  lost  from  this 
body  in  these  troubled  times  which  de- 
mand the  type  of  .selfless  leadership 
which  has  epitomized  Senator  Hayden's 
life 

Carl  Hayhen.  liom  the  time  of  his 
early  years  m  Arizona  as  the  sheriff  of 
Marcopa  County  through  his  outstand- 
inu  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  Pres- 
ident pro  tt  mpore  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
widely  iico^'iuzed  as  a  man  of  gentle 
ways  and  of  honor 

As  senior  Senator  from  Utah's  sLster 
State  to  th'^  .south.  Senator  Hayden  has 
been  a  uieat  friend  to  my  State:  con- 
sistently coiuiizanl  of  Utah's  appropria- 
tions needs 

Our  venerable  colleauue  has  worked 
indefatigably  m  behalf  of  making  acces- 
sible to  millions  of  visitors  the  magnifi- 
cent natural  wonders  of  world-famous 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  has 
helped  to  Limde  throut:h  the  Senate  many 
water  projects  vital  to  our  arid  West. 

With  Senato;-  Hayhen's  cooperative  as- 
sLstance.  Utah  and  Arizona  have  been 
able  to  -vvork  together  on  a  number  of 
these  types  of  projects  which  have  great- 
ly benefited  both  our  States  through  the 
years. 

Much  else  could  and  will  be  said  about 
Senator  Hayden.  who  has  in  reality  be- 
come a  legend  in  his  own  time.  But  the 
finest  eulogy  to  this  great  man  will  for- 
ever remain  unspoken  because  it  has  al- 
ready been  etched  in  the  pages  of  history' 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by 
the  exemplary  life  lived  by  Carl  Hayden. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
long  friendship.  I  would  add  my  tribute 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Carl  Hayden, 

In  the  first  days  of  my  membership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Every  Representative  in  the 
West  regarded  him  as  a  stanch  friend 
who  could  be  helpful  to  those  of  us  who 
were  novices.  Before  the  first  session  was 
ended,  our  Nation  had  run  into  warfare 
and  tried  to  furnish  financial  back- 
uround  to  obtain  available  funds  for  our 
projects   in   the  Southwest.  He  was,   in 


fact,  Senator  at  Large  for  all  the  Western 
States  because  it  was  his  work  which 
time  after  time  rescued  our  t>ndeavors 
for  national  defense  and  made  ixissible 
our  continued  reclamation  prOuiams 

Sometimes  the  Hou.se  of  Htpre.senta- 
tives  was  a  little  loo  deliberate  m  mak- 
ing projects  from  the  proixisals  wliich 
had  been  presented.  Wo  regarded  Carl 
Hayden  as  a  wi.se  man  He  advi.sed  us 
about  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects 
when  he  knew  about  what  Coiittress 
would  spend  and  about  '.vhcro  it  liad  to 

stop. 

Tlie  Rocky  Mountain  States  i)aid  un- 
limited attention  to  evei  ythinti  Senator 
Hayden  said  and  did,  because  it  was  lif 
who  kept  our  projects  active  when  our 
own  efforts  could  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful, 

I  have  served  in  the  Senate  now  tor 
20  years,  and  the  same  kindness,  the 
.same  good  judfiment.  and  the  same  effec- 
tiveness which  characterized  the  period 
of  the  1940's  were  evident  in  .-erviee  by 
Senator  Hayden  in  1950  and  beyond.  He 
was  always  anxious  to  find  a  place  where 
western  Senators  could  accomplish  their 
missions  regardless  of  the  s'ze  if  theii 
congressional  representation  in  the 
House. 

Every  kind  of  lecis!at*on  n^s  been 
helped  by  him.  One  time  it  was  the  parks; 
then  the  public  lands:  then  reforesta- 
tion: and  it  was  Carl  Hayden-  who  al- 
ways brought  them  to  success  Year  after 
year,  he  wou'd  check  throiiuh  appropria- 
tion bills  to  see  if  .lustice  had  been  done 
to  his  western  neisibbois.  But  he  .levei 
once  fortrot  the  national  problem-  His 
decisions  benefited  'neatly  every  prirt  ot 
the  country. 

I  salute  liini  f  jr  the  kind  ol  man  h'- 
has  been  for  two  i-enerations.  He  lo\ed 
to  stress  the  [jerformance  of  each  indi- 
vidual. He  exemplified  constant  endeavor 
to  his  ta.sk.  He  knew  what  Arizona 
wanted  and  fought  so  that  Arizona  could 
have  its  just  due.  but  he  knew,  as  well, 
what  other  Scnat<:iis  v.anted.  and  he 
could  touch  very  quickly  a  siimle  spot 
which  would  protect  some  )X)rtion  of  the 
countiT  which  miciht  have  'oeen  over- 
looked cr  forgotten. 

I  hail  him  as  the  Senator  from  .Ari- 
zona who  served  an  entire  Nafon.  It 
was  his  Senate  leader.ship  which  won 
him  highest  prai.se  m  his  late  years. 
Many  men  of  his  .seniority  and  his  prob- 
lems could  have  ignored  minor  day-by- 
day  tasks,  but  he  did  not  He  would  al- 
ways take  time  to  listen:  time  to  help 
guide  his  fellow  Senators:  time  to  see 
the  work  finished  and  the  project  com- 
pleted. Future  venerations  '.vill  .study  his 
work  as  models  to  move  ahead  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  pive  to 
him  my  unstinted  praise. 

Mrs,  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
considerable  regret  that  I  view  the  de- 
cision of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
this  body  not  to  seek  reelection  to  the 
Senate  and  to  retire. 

The  most  direct  loss  from  his  retire- 
ment will  be  that  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
because  of  all  that  he  was  able  to  obtain 
through  his  dedicated  and  powerful  ef- 
forts for  his  beloved  State  and  people. 
But  it  will  be  a  national  loss,  for  Carl 


Havden  has  been  a  great  statesman  for 
his  Nation  and  a  friend  to  all  the  States. 
His  tremendous  backlog  of  experience 
and  judunient  and  wisdom  cannot  be 
replaced 

How  well  I  remember.  duiinL'  my  first 
year  in  the  Senate,  when  the  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  coun.seled  me 
at  a  small  luncheon  m  the  office  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Les  Biffle, 
that  if  I  wanted  to  get  the  Senate  to  do 
something  for  Maine,  I  .should  uo  to 
Cari  Havi'En,  for  he  was  the  man  who 
would  L-et  it  done,  and  done  \ery  quietly. 

1  lound  then  and  all  through  the  more 
than  19  years  that  I  have  .served  in  the 
Senate  how  true  this  counsel  was  I  have 
marveled  at  the  amaziiu;  presence  of 
mind — and.  \'es,  e\en  omniscience — of 
Cakl  Haydf.n  as  1  liavc  watched  him 
preside  over  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

No  one  will,  or  can.  take  his  place. 

CARI.    hayden's   UI.STINCt'I.SHED   RECORD   IS   MO.N- 
1"MENT    TO    GRF.AT    AMERICAN 

Mr,  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  of  the  impending  retire- 
ment of  Senator  Carl  Havhen,  of  Ari- 
zona, is  indeed  a  sad  moment  for  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate.  As  President  pro  lem- 
iwre  of  this  distinL>uished  body  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ai)propri- 
ations.  Carl  Hayden  lias  throiu'hoiit  his 
career  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  wis- 
dom and  compassion  in  equal  measure. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  today  better 
exemplifies  the  traditions  of  .America 
than  does  Senator  Hayiien.  For  more 
than  56  .\ears.  he  has  .served  in  Contiiess. 
Fifteen  of  those  years  were  .-])ent  in  the 
Hou.se.  41  in  the  Senate  But  Carl  Hav- 
hf.n's  interest  and  invohement  in  the 
Amf  rican  iwlitical  process  l'ocs  e\en  far- 
ther back.  He  was  a  delecate  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1904,  was 
elected  trea.surer  of  Maricopa  County, 
Ariz.,  the  same  year,  and,  m  1906,  was 
elected  sheriff.  Upon  the  admi.ssion  of 
Arizona  to  the  Union,  he  was  elected  to 
the  62d  Congress  and  has  since  built  an 
unparalleled  record  of  public  .service. 

His  is  a  career  that  sjians  America's 
trrowth  from  a  frontier  nation  to  the 
world's  L'reatest  iwwer.  .Sipnificantly, 
Carl  Hayden  ha.s  applied  the  .a me  good 
judgment  he  learned  many  years  ago  to 
the  complex  and  difficult  problems  we 
face  today.  He  had  personally  carried  for- 
ward the  values  that  built  America  and 
applied  them  to  this  new  and  challenging 
age.  Carl  Hayden  has  urown  with 
America. 

He  is  a  ureat  American  and  a  ^reat 
Senator,  and  his  distineui.shf  d  record  of 
public  service  is  a  personal  monument  to 
an  American  land  of  opportunity.  Carl 
Hayden  has  proved  that  this  is,  indeed, 
such  a  land  of  opportunity.  He  has  ren- 
dered long  and  valuable  .service  to  his 
State  and  his  Nation,  and  in  voluntarily 
stepping  down  he  will  leave  a  void  m  the 
Senate  that  will  be  impossible  to  fill. 

Carl  Hayden.  American,  will  be  missed 
by  his  colleagues  and  his  Nation,  He  ha^ 
served  with  distinction  and  honor.  No 
man  can  do  more. 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  a  most  moving  and  hi.storic  cere- 
mony, the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  announced 
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that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  >tep 
aside 

With  those  words,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  US   Senate,  a  man  who 

IS  a  ieMend  in  his  own  time,  voluntarily 
announced  his  retirement  from  a  posi- 
tion of  almost  unparalleled  respect  and 
service  m  Cun«res.s 

As  Senator  Hayden  himself  said: 

There  is  a  time  nt  w.ir  .ind  a  time  of  pence 
n  time  to  keep  .irid  .i  time  to  cnst  away  a 
time  t)  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to 
stand  and  a  time  t.i  step  aside 

Mr  President,  it  is  also  the  time  for 
all  Americans  to  thank  Carl  H.ayden  sin- 
cerely for  what  he  has  done  for  our 
Natiot: 

Carl  Hayden  has  mven  his  State  and 
his  Nation  56  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice H'.s  IS  a  record  unequaled  in  Con- 
gress As  his  friend  and  honarable  col- 
leauue  Senator  Richard  RfssELL  said 
yesterday  his  bioirraphers  would  do  well 
to  title  his  careei  Thf  Buildlny  of  the 
West  ■■ 

He  himself  said  vesterday  that  he  has 
txud  to  t)e  a  workhorse,  not  a  show- 
horse  durln^'  h:s  tenure  In  the  Congress. 
Mr  President  the  Nation  surely  needs 
more  workhorses  more  men  with  Carl 
Hayden  s  «entle  but  responsible  manner 
m  positions  of  lead-. ship  today 

The  monuments  which  C^rl  H^yhen 
leaves  behind  are  proof  of  the  brilliant, 
yet  unob.strusive  leadership  which  he  has 
provided 

The  people  of  his  home  State  of  Ari- 
zona the  people  of  my  home  state  of 
Kansas,  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
owe  much  to  the  direction  and  leadership 
which  Carl  Hayden  «ave  to  the  Nation  s 
efforts  to  coriserve  and  improve  our  nat- 
ural resources  The  water  use.  flood  con- 
trol, and  reclamation  projects  which  have 
resulted  from  his  efforts  have  chantjed 
the  face  of  Kansas  and  the  Nation  What 
a  wonderf  il  tribute  to  such  a  wonder- 
ful man  When  he  leaves  public  office,  he 
will  leave  our  ■ireal  land  a  better  place 
than  when  he  first  took  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  public  trust  in  the  pioneering,' 
days  of  frontier  Arizona 

During  this  critical  period  in  our  Na- 
tion s  history  all  of  our  citizens,  espe- 
cially our  Nations  youth,  could  learn  and 
i;ain  much  from  the  example  of  service 
that  Carl  Hayden  represents  We  will 
miss  his  wise  counsel,  his  leadership  his 
sentle  example  and  his  friendship  In- 
deed the  U  S  Senate  will  not  be  the 
same  He  has  touched  and  become  a  part 
of  all  of  our  lives,  and  because  of  that 
his  example  has  become  a  livms;  and  con- 
temporary tradition  of  the  Congress  I 
'o:n   all   Senators  in   wishing    him   well 

Mr  SYMLNGTON  Mr  President  it 
has  been  a  g-eat  experience  to  serve  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  and  pleas- 
ant single  aspect  of  that  expenence  has 
been  the  rare  privilege  of  being  associat- 
ed with  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona 

No  man  has  ever  been  more  highly 
praised  on  the  Senate  floor  than  has  this 
patriot  today  I  could  add  little  to  what 
Senators  have  already  said  m  his  honor 

Suffice  to  say  that,  to  me.  he  will  always 
be  my  concept  of  the  ideal  public  servant 

Hiah   character    tireless  energy,   with 


unprecedented  experience,  sympatiietic 
to  the  problems  of  all.  especially  the  less 
fortunate.  Carl  Hayden  leaves  a  record 
of  faithful  public  sei'.ice  which  will  prob- 
ably never  be  equaled,  and  certainly 
never  surpassed  More  than  that  Mr 
President  he  has  been  a  true  friend  to 
all  of  us  who  respect  him  and  are  truly 
devoted  to  him 

Would  there  were  some  way  we  could 
repay  him  for  all  he  has  done  for  the 
Nation  he  loves  so  much  and  ser\'ed  so 
well 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President  I  can  add 
little  to  the  just  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  Senator  Cari  Hayden  I  know 
that  the  people  of  Kentucky  would  want 
me  to  expre.ss  their  thanks  tor  the  at- 
tentiveness  and  generous  assistance 
which  he  has  ^iven  to  the  many  i.ssues 
and  project,s  which  have  lielped  Ken- 
tucky move  forward  For  my.seU.  I  will 
always  be  grateful  for  tlie  kindne.ss  lie 
has  shown  me  as  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  as  an  ex -officio 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Committee  on  .Appiopna- 
tlons. 

He  Is  an  example  of  the  best  of  .Amer- 
ica— of  work,  of  integrity  of  honor,  and 
of  belief  m  free  government. 

We  shall  mi.ss  him  in  the  Senate— but 
he  will  never  be  forgotten 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  warm  pei.snnal  pleasure  to  join 
Senators  in  this  tribute  to  Carl  Hayden, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  whom 
've  fondly  regard  as  the  .senior  Senator 
to  us  all 

We  note  with  great  sadness  Senator 
HxYDEN  s  decision  not  to  seek  another 
tei-m  ;n  the  Senate  His  pre.sence  and  his 
wise  and  experienced  leadership  will  be 
sorely  mi.ssed 

Senator  Hayden  retires  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  served  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  longer  than  any 
other  person  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public, any  with  our  profound  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  distinguished 
service  he  has  rendered  his  native  State 
of  Arizona  and  his  Nation 

I  wish  him  every  tuture  happiness  and 
Godspeed  m  the  vears  ahead. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  Pre.sident.  it  is  a 
special  privilege  for  me  to  iom  Senators 
m  saluting  Senator  Hayden 

Other  Senators  will  speak  of  the  re- 
markably long  record  of  service  to  his 
State  and  his  Nation  performed  by  Sen- 
ator Hayden  It  will  be  observed  that  he. 
truly  has  become  a  legend  m  his  own 
time  Notice  will  be  taken  of  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  he  has  made  par- 
ticularly m  the  fields  of  reclamation  and 
resource  conservation 

There  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  Senator  Haydens  record 
of  accomplishment  and  achievement 
which  can  and  will  be  dealt  with  this 
morninR 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  focus  my 
own  modest  part  m  this  richly  deserved 
tribute  on  Carl  Hayden.  the  man. 

It  has  been  my  privileKe  to  serve  under 
his  leadership  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations particularly  under  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee Throughout  the  long  years  of 
this  relationship,  I  have  always  found 
him  to  be  the  ver>  essence  of  fairness  and 


courtesy  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  can- 
not be  firm:  he  often  has  been  But  his 
never-failing  willingness  to  let  all  sidf'^ 
of  an  i.ssue  be  aired,  his  accommodation 
to  the  problems  of  other  Senators,  and 
his  overriding  concern  for  honesty  and 
fairness  constitute  one  of  the  great  lega- 
cies to  be  left  us  all  by  Carl  Hayden 

The  Senate  will  miss  him.  They  will 
miss  his  wi.se  counsel  and  his  leadership 
They  will  mi.ss  his  vast  store  of  experience 
and  his  calm  and  deliberate  manner  of 
meeting  the  crises  which  seem  to  be.set 
us  with  increasing  frequency 

This  IS  an  important  day,  Mr  Presi- 
dent because  quite  literally,  it  marks 
the  end  of  an  era  It  is  my  hope  that  Caki 
Hayden  will  continue,  as  he  has  in  the 
past  to  advi.se  and  consult  with  Senators 
uho  have  grown  to  depend  on  him  for 
Ins  wi.sdom  It  is  my  hope  that  he  will 
liave  a   long  and  contented  retirement 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  earned 
It  more 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  am 
happv  and  proud  to  join  Senators  m 
tribute  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden  Prob- 
ably the  best  thing  that  one  could  wish 
for  in  the  Senate  is  to  be  termed  a  Sena- 
tor s  Senator,  to  merit  the  unqualified 
!esi)ect  of  one's  own  colleagues.  Carl 
Hayden  has  this — and  more. 

Yesterday  the  one-time  two-gun  sher- 
iff of  Maricopa  County  announced  that 
he  will  not  run  for  reelection.  He  is  re- 
tiring voluntarily  from  a  ix)sition  of 
power  .seldom  equaled  in  Congress.  Yet 
the  gentle  chamnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  wielded  his  au- 
thority with  the  .same  restraint  he  once 
ie.seived  for  his  guns  It  has  been  .said 
he  never  put  cartridges  m  his  weapons 
The  Senate  will  .sorely  miss  Carl  Hay- 
den's  wisdom  and  experience,  and  the 
Nation  will  always  be  indebted  to  thus 
supreme  public  .servant 

My  wish  for  Carl  is  that  his  future 
may  be  as  rich  and  rewarding  as  his 
past  Senator  Hayden  has  been  a  fine 
Senator  and  a  fine  man  We  will  never 
really  replace  him  but  we  will  always  i-e- 
member  him  and  be  ever  grateful  for 
his  service. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  ,  Mr  Rtssell  put  it  well  yes- 
terday when  he  .said  that  while  we  rec- 
ognize the  great  legislative  contributions 
of  Senator  Hayden  In  this  time  of  his 
departure,  what  he  has  done  for  the 
Nation  will  g^row  with  time.  The  remark- 
able work  of  Carl  Hayden  will  be  en- 
.^hnned  in  the  histoiT  of  our  countr>v 

Mr  DODD  Mr  Pre.sident.  all  of  us.  I 
am  certain,  are  .saddened  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  .senior  and  oldest 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Carl  Hayden. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  will  be 
retlnnK  at  the  close  of  this  .session. 

Carl  Hayden  has  .served  in  Congress 
for  56  vears.  41  of  them  in  the  Senate. 
Not  only  is  he  the  unchallenged  dean  of 
the  Senate,  but  over  the  years  he  has 
l>ecome  for  us  the  personification  of  all 
that  IS  best  In  the  Senate 

His  integrity  Is  legendary. 

His  fairness  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  earned  him 
the  continuing  respect  and  admiration  of 
Ills  colleagues 

Because  of  his  wisdom  and  his  vast 
knowledge   of   government,   his   counsel 


lias  frequently  been  sought  by  other  Sen- 
ators And  Carl  Hayden  always  stood 
ready  to  take  time  off  from  his  duties  to 
give  the  advice  or  assistance  requested. 
The  people  of  Arizona  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  Carl  Hayden  as  he 
prepares  to  retire  from  the  U.S.  Senate. 
But  I  !io[>e  they  will  permit  the  people  of 
Connecticut  to  .share  in  their  pride — 
because,  while  Carl  Hayden  is  a  son  of 
Arizona,  his  father  was  a  son  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  was  bom  m  Hartford  County, 
and  whose  name  is  preserved  for  pos- 
terity in  the  community  of  Hayden's 
Landing,  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

Carl  Hayden  has  richly  deserved  the 
retirement  toward  which  he  is  now 
headed  I  join  other  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  him  for  his  truly  outstanding 
.services  to  the  Senate  and  to  his  coun- 
try, and  in  wishing  him  good  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  that  are  left 
to  him 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  true  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  past  6  years,  a  committee 
.so  ably  directed  by  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. Carl  Hayden. 

For  me,  as  for  all  members  of  the 
committee,  it  has  been  a  happy  and 
fiuitful  experience  Tolerant  and  under- 
standing, sympathetic  and  kind,  his  will- 
ingness to  be  helpful  to  his  coUeasues  is 
unexcelled  in  my  experience.  More  than 
that,  and  of  far  greater  importance  to 
our  Nation,  is  his  great  depth  of  knowl- 
edi;e  coming  from  long  years  of  service, 
together  with  his  intelligent  and  incisive 
dispositions  of  those  questions  of  im- 
mense complexity  with  which  our  com- 
mittee is  confronted.  Generations  of 
.Americans  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  long  and  skillful  service  which  the 
senior  Member  of  this  body  has  given  his 
country.  I  know  they  share  the  keen  re- 
gret that  all  Senators  feel  that  his  years 
of  public  office  are  approaching  an  end. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
perhaps,  this  day.  difficult  for  me  or  any- 
one else  to  add  much  to  what  has  al- 
;  eady  been  said  so  many  times  about  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  He  is,  of 
course,  more  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  that  great  Western  State.  He  is  the 
senior  Senator  of  the  United  States.  This 
IS  not  a  formal  honor  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Senator  Hayden.  It  is  a 
de  facto  role  which  Arizona's  senior  Sen- 
ator fills  by  \irtue  of  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service. 

There  is  certainly  not  a  Senator  who 
has  served  in  this  body  during  the  past 
four  decades  who  would  decline  to  attest 
to  the  great  skill  and  effort  of  Carl  Hay- 
den But  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IS  more,  far  more,  than  merely  a 
skillful  Member  of  Congress.  He  is  a 
Senator  who  commands  the  respect  of 
all  his  colleagues  and  more.  He  is 
beloved. 

Senator  Hayden's  career  of  public 
.ser\ice  is  without  the  .slightest  question 
unmatched  in  the  hlstor>-  of  the  Nation. 
It  may  well  rank  as  the  longest  record 
of  distinguished  .service  in  the  history  of 
the  entire  world  From  the  not  unimpor- 
tant elected  position  of  Maricopa  County 
treasurer  to  the  two-gun  sheriff  of  that 


same  county  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  U.S.  Senate,  Carl  Hayden 
has  sen-ed  his  county.  State,  and  coun- 
ti-y.  No  more  could  be  exjjected  of  any 
man.  Yet  few  men  achieve  even  a  frac- 
tion of  that  which  Senator  Hayden  lias 
achieved. 

Indeed  the  great  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  Western  United 
States  is  a  lasting  monument  to  Carl 
Hayden  and  his  quiet  and  persistent  ef- 
forts. Although  vast  distances  .separate 
my  State  of  Alaska  from  Carl  Hayden's 
Arizona,  we  of  Alaska  owe  Senator  Hay- 
den debts  which  can  never  be  rejiayed 
As  he  has  shown  confidence  in  the 
Southwest  of  the  United  States,  he  has 
shown  his  confidence  m  Ala.ska.  which 
is  now  the  frontier  of  America,  ju.st  as 
Arizona  was  when  Carl  Hayden  came  to 
Congress  as  a  freshman  in  1912 

But  Senator  Hayden's  interests  are  not 
limited  to  a  region,  even  a  region  .so  vast 
as  the  American  West  The  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  looks  much  further 
than  that.  Indeed,  little  which  the  Senate 
does  escapes  his  experienced  examina- 
tion. Senator  Carl  Hayden  is  certainly  a 
Senator's  Senator.  The  91st  Congress  aiid 
those  which  follow  it  will  be  much  poorer 
for  his  absence.  The  in.stitution  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  far  richer  becau.se  of  his 
service. 

I  will  miss  Carl  Hayden. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
call  him  my  friend  becau.se  .so  many  times 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate  lie  has 
proved  that  friend.ship  in  more  ways  than 
I  could  enumerate. 

Representing  different  geographic 
areas.  Senators  must  project  the  ix)si- 
tlons  of  their  own  States  to  the  be.st  of 
their  ability:  hence  there  will  inevitably 
be  some  disagreement  from  time  to  time. 
So  it  has  been  with  my  relationship  with 
Senator  Hayden.  Yet  those  few  differ- 
ences have  never  diminished  my  untar- 
nished respect  for  him  as  a  man.  as  a 
Senator,  and  as  the  able  representative 
of  the  fine  people  of  his  State. 

I  know  of  no  man  for  whom  I  have 
greater  personal  affection.  He  is  most  de- 
serving of  all  of  the  tributes  he  is  re- 
ceiving today  and  for  his  many  and 
varied  contributions  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  particularly  to  the  West.  His 
pioneering  frontiersmanship,  especially 
in  the  field  of  reclamation,  has  greatly 
aided  in  the  development  of  our  part  of 
America, 

We  shall  miss  you,  Carl.  We  respect 
and  admire  you.  We  shall  always  cherish 
the  memories  of  the  times  we  have  spent 
with  you.  I  am  sure  that  even  in  retire- 
ment you  will  carry  on  for  what  you 
believe  in.  May  God  bless  you  now  as  He 
has  during  your  out.standing  years  of 
service  to  your  country. 

THE  nation's  grand  OLD  MAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  well  along  in  my  second 
term  in  the  Senate,  yet,  by  comparison 
with  the  colleague  we  are  honoring  to- 
day, I  am  still  a  neophyte  of  the  first 
order.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me 
that  this  great  man  came  to  Congress 
when  Arizona  became  a  State.  And  has 


been  iiere  ever  .since  But  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, true. 

When  I  think  of  the  lowering  stature 
of  our  President  pro  tempore,  I  realize 
it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  point 
out  to  the  Senate  all  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  great  contributions  to  his 
country  and  the  world  They  are  as  well 
acquainted  with  them  as  I  am,  if  not 
more  so. 

I  will  sa\',  liowever,  that  last  April  I 
had  the  gieat  honor  of  attending  a  din- 
ner in  honor  of  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  at  which  he  was  presented  with 
the  1967  Herbert  Hoover  Medal  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service.  In  accepting  the 
medal,  he  gave  a  speech  which  I  must  say 
I  enjoyed  as  much  as  any  speech  I  have 
ever  heard.  At  the  time.  I  Intended  to  a.sk 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  One  of 
our  colleagues,  however,  had  previouslv 
a.sked  that  this  tje  done  That  was  more 
than  a  year  auo.  however,  and  I  believe 
that  the  speech  is  of  such  merit  that  it 
would  be  good  to  refresh  the  minds  of 
.Senators  by  a.sking  unanimous  con.sent 
that  it  again  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.■\t)lJRFSS  -li  Sfnator  (-'ari  Havdfs  I.N  .^f - 
IKPTANCE  OF  IHF  I9f)7  HFRBFRT  HooVF.R 
MFDAL  for  DlSTINGl  ishfd  .Sfrvicf.  .^prii  :i4. 
19t)7,  Washin(.ton.  D  (' 

Mr  Ciolden.  .Secretary  (i.irdner  .secretary 
Kvisk  .Secretary  McN.im.ira  Fellow  .Senators. 
Members  of  Congress  Mr  Pvilliam  F'resident 
.Sterling.  Ladies  ,ind  (letillemen  cii  the  I'rfs.t. 
and  Mv  Friends  I  was  17  years  nld  when  I 
graduated  iroin  the  .Arizona  Territnrl.il 
Normal  .scIkkiI  at  Tempe,  .Arizona,  in  June. 
!R9'i  .My  lather  who  was  t.  well  educated  m,ui. 
decided  that  I  should  go  to  Stanford  l.'ni- 
\ersuv  In  September,  when  I  presented  my 
Normal  School  records  to  the  Heei.strar  he 
informed  me  that  I  had  <inly  elRht  entrance 
(redits  and  twelve  were  required  lor  admis- 
sion to  The  Uni\erslty.  He  then  softened  the 
blow  bv  saying  th.it  I  would  be  permitted  to 
register  .is  a  .special  student  .ind  that  I 
rould  remain  a.s  lone  as  I  made  a  pa.sMng 
iirade  in  all  my  <  las.se.=  every  hour  every 
semester 

It  IS  needle.s.s  to  -a\  th.it  I  did  not  take 
Latin  Greek,  or  mathem.itics  I  devoted  my 
time  to  courses  in  economics,  history  and 
English  The  only  exception  was  a  tour.se  in 
elementary  geology  under  Doctor  John  Cas- 
per Branner 

I  came  to  the  University  wearing  .t  cowboy 
hat  and  corduroy  irou.sers  I  lived  in  Enclna 
Hall  and  nobody  paid  any  .ittention  to  me 
After  some  time.  I  wrote  to  my  mother  say- 
ing that  if  she  wanted  her  boy  to  look  like 
'.>ther  bovs  she  should  send  me  some  money. 
When  It 'came.  I  went  up  to  San  Fr,^ncisco. 
where  I  obtained  skin-tight  pants,  high  roll- 
down  roliars,  and  all  the  (  ther  things  that 
,1  young  man  then  should  wear  Immediately 
.ifterwards.  I  received  inviuitions  to  •,  isit 
fraternity  houses,  all  of  which  were  declined. 
I  remained  a  barbarian"  so  long  as  I  was  a 
inen-.ber  of  the  student  body 

When  I  came  to  the  University.  I  weighed 
about  K30  pounds,  .so  I  went  to  the  gym' 
to  build  tip  my  weight,  where  Tom  Storey 
pu;  me  to  pulling  up  chest  weights  I  tried 
the  track,  but  my  legs  were  too  short  to  be 
a  sprinter  or  a  hurdler  I  later  got  on  the 
football  second  team  where  I  played  center. 
In  time.  I  weighed  180  pounds 

In  mv  lunlor  year.  I  played  in  a  practice 
game  against  the  Olympic  Athletic  Cub  in 
San  Francisco  The  .  .pposine  center  was  a 
big.  bull-recked  man  When  I  had  my  head 
down  as  I  passed  the  ball  to  the  quarter- 
back, he  placed  his  big  hands  on  my  head 
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and  -Alsted  my  neck  So  whMI  bit  tiend 
w.Ls  1  A^i.  I  hit  It  with  my  Knee  Hid  knocked 
him  ifr  s!>?y  I  then  reflected  on  his  ancestry 
and  t<jlrt  him  that  he  must  play  like  a  gen- 
tleman 

After  that,  we  got  along  very  well  and 
at  the  end  of  the  game,  when  I  went  to  the 
shuwers  I  asked  wn.i  was  that  fellow  who 
pl.iyed  agaUust  me  To  my  surprise,  I  then 
learned  that  h:*  was  Jack  Monroe,  whn  had 
fought  in  Butte.  Montana,  with  Jim  Jeffries. 
who  socm  afterwards  became  the  heavy- 
weight world  champion   prize   fighter 

I  did  not  take  part  in  another  practice 
game  ;n  :San  Francisco  t.  hen  the  mlst.ike 
was  made  of  brlngini^  alon^  the  first  Stanford 
axe  When  the  game  was  ^ver  and  '.ve  were 
leaving  the  grandstand,  the  .ixe  was  hanJed 
to  me  to  take  back  u>  the  campus  I  on:y 
had  a  few  companlon.s  with  me  and  wp  had 
not  w.ilked  very  far  when  we  were  surprised 
and  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  students  from 
Berkeley  We  put  up  a  go«xl  ftght  I  knv>cked 
one  man  down  with  my  flst.  taiit  they  ..ver- 
powered   us   and  got   .iway   'JUth    the  a.xe 

Based  upon  Information  that  the  axe  could 
be  found  In  a  fraternity  house  I  went  over  to 
Ber»eley  one  night  with  some  "thers  and 
rikled  the  place,  but  our  search  dl.^cloeed 
th.it  It  Wits  nf>t  there  .\fter  a  lapse  of  years. 
r  wns  plensed  to  iearn  rhar.  as  a  token  of 
goort  win  the  axe  w.us  returned  to  Stamford 
.Antony  Heary  Suzzalo  who  afterwards  be- 
came President  of  the  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity was  for  a  time  my  r'lomm.ile  in 
Encina  We  were  members  of  a  Debating 
Society  ajid  were  chose--,  to  represent  St.in- 
for^i  in  both  the  Intercollegiate  and  Cirnot; 
Deb.ites  He  was  a  natural  orator  and  I  df.\ibr 
if  I  cot.ild  ha- e  made  either  of  them  without 
his  help 

fn  1899  I  came  home  for  Ohrutmas  Mv 
fsiher  bei-  .me  111  and  passetl  away  m  Feb- 
nu-u-v  uoo  I  had  t^i  take  charge  of  his  flour 
mill  general  merchandise  store  .ind  .lome 
tarm  properties  so  I  could  not  retiim  to  Stan- 
ford Later  I  had  an  oppurtunitv  to  turn 
<ivpr  the  mill  at  a  gocKl  rental  which  m.ule 
It  possible  for  mv  mother  to  gu  to  Ptilo  .Mio 
with  my  two  sisters  who  became  studentK 
at  the  Unlver^!ty 

In  ia04.  I  was  selected  at  a  Territorial  Con- 
vention m  Tucson  t<:)  be  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  held  In  Sr 
Louis  Missouri,  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  Pr  sldent  I  was  made  the  Chairman  of 
the  delegatior  and  performed  mv  dutv  bv 
sfaiidiig  on  a  chair  and  saying  In  a  loud 
tone  f  voice  '.Arizona  casts  four  votes  for 
William   Randolph   Hearst  •' 

-After  I  came  home  I  decided  that  I 
wanted  to  be  the  Sheriff  of  Maricopa  Coun- 
ty: but,  when  I  went  to  the  Countv  Con- 
vention In  Phoenix,  the  old  political  heads 
said  that  Tom  Stout  had  been  a  good  Sher- 
irr  and  was  entitled  to  a  second  term.  Thev 
then  offered  me  the  nomination  to  be  the 
County  Treasurer  and  ■  I  accepted  During 
my  'WO  years  as  Treasurer,  paper  money  was 
looked  upon  witn  disfavor  I  .;-ounted  out 
20-dolIar  gold  pieces  to  pay  *he  quarterly 
salaries  of  all  the  County    ifflclals. 

I  was  elected  to  be  the  Sheriff  in  1906.  and 
again  m  1908  It  was  a  profitable  office  I  re- 
ceived 30  cents  a  mile  whenever  I  or  my 
deputies  had  -o  tra-.el  anywhere  m  the  Ter- 
ntor\'  of  Arizona  to  serve  .i  warrant  or  pa- 
pers m  a  civil  suit  The  tra-.elllng  that  we 
did  was  on  horseback  or  on  railroad  trains 
I  could  not  persuade  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  buy  me  an  automobile  for  official 
use 

I:  was  not  until  .\rtzona  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  Februarv  12  1912.  that  X 
turned  over  the  Sheriffs  office  to  my  suc- 
cessor. Jefferson  Davis  .Adams 

While  I  was  the  County  Treasurer  I  was 
elected  to  be  'he  Captain  of  Company  C,  Na- 
tional Ouard  of  .Arizona  at  Tempe  We 
cleared  off  the  sagebrush  from  a  thousand- 
vard   rifle  range   and.   by  target  practice,   in 


the  c.:iurse  of  time,  about  half  of  the  Art- 
zona  Rifle  Team  at  the  National  Rifle 
Matches  at  Camp  Perry.  Ohio,  consisted  of 
members  of  my  Companv  With  them.  I  be- 
came a  fairly  good  rlflemai:-  good  enough  to 
shoot  a  possible  at  900  yards 

I  was  at  C.imp  Perry  for  the  third  time  In 
the  fall  of  1911.  when  I  read  In  a  newspa- 
per a  statement  by  President  T.ift  that  when 
Arizona  adopted  «  Constitution  it  could  be- 
come a  State.  I  left  f.ir  home,  and  with  Uie 
support  of  only  one  weekly  newspaper.  I  won 
the  Democratic  nomlnittion  for  .Member  ot 
Congress  over  two  very  able  opponents  .md 
was  elected  in  December.  1911. 

Without  .my  legislative  experience.  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  February  19.  1!M2  When  Congress 
waj"  about  to  adjourn.  Dorsey  W  Shackel- 
ford a  Member  from  Missouri  gave  me  some 
good  advice  by  saying.  'When  you  go  home 
you  will  be  a  Congre.ssman.  but  vou  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  be  one.  Shake  hands 
ivs  V'lU  go  along  the  streets,  but  If  anyone 
stops  to  .isk  you  about  some  piece  of  legis- 
lation say  that  you  must  go  on  'o  keep  an 
ippointment  If  vnu  stop  .md  talk  to  him. 
he  win  soo»  tlnd  o-u  that  vou  do  not  know 
mv  more  than  he  does  " 

I  have  served  in  the  CoiiKress  during  the 
Administrations  of  ten  Presidents,  the  first 
of  whom  was  William  Hov^ard  Taft  He  was 
;»  kindly  man.  and  put  me  at  e.ase  when  I 
went  to  the  White  Hou.se  to  see  him  I  have 
often  thought  that  If  his  son,  Senator  Rob- 
ert Taft  had  been  for'unate  enough  to  in- 
herit his  fathers  friendly  manner.  t%e  might 
have  become  the  Presidential  candidate  that 
he  so  much  wanted  to  be. 

I  was  an  .irdent  supporter  of  Champ  Clark, 
but  he  could  hot  sectire  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority  to  obtain  the  nomination  for 
President  at  the  1912  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  '.Baltimore,  wliere  Woodrow 
Wlls(jn  became  the  Party's  choice  During  his 
eight  years  In  the  White  House.  Pres.dent 
Wilson  secured  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  and 
tariff  reform  legislation— :ill  of  which  was  of 
benefit  to  our  N.itlon  He  not  only  had  to 
bear  the  burden  imposed  upon  him  bv  tlie 
first  World  War,  but  also  to  suffer  the  failure 
of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty 
Which  he  had  negotiated  in  Paris. 

Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  became  Presi- 
dent in  1921  I  went  to  see  him  at  the  White 
House  with  the  late  Dwiyht  B  Heard,  where 
•*e  urged  that  money  be  provided  'or  con- 
struction of  ,1  hospital  in  Phoenix  to  -are  for 
the  many  veterans  of  the  first  World  War. 
suffering  from  tuberculosl.s.  who  were  seeking 
to  benefit  bv  the  dry  climate  of  Arizona  He 
gave  us  no  encouragement  by  saying  that  his 
medical  advisors  were  of  the  opinion  that 
tuberculosis  could  be  cured  m  one  place  Just 
a:s  well  as  another 

Upon  the  untimely  death  of  President 
Harding  in  San  Francisco.  In  August.  1923. 
Vice  President  Calvin  Coolldge  came  to  th* 
White  House  and  during  the  next  Ave  years 
I  had  several  occasions  to  talk  with  him 
there  President  Coolldge  was  a  tvplcal 
Yankee  trader  I  never  asked  him  to  do  any- 
thing for  me  -.vlthout  his  .asking  me  to  sujj- 
port  lekti.slatlon  that  he  wanted  to  be  enacted 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover  became  the  next  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House,  md  I  !>hai!  have 
more  to  say  about  him  later 

When  Fmnklla  Delano  Roosevelt  becime 
President  on  March  4.  1933,  the  Nation  was  it 
the  bottom  of  what  was  .ailed  the  Great 
Depression  "  Business  was  stagnant  ami 
thousands  of  men  were  out  of  work  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  u.sed  the  radio  to  bring  hope 
that  ways  could  be  found  to  restore  pros- 
perity 

I  was  then  the  Chairman  oT  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee which  authorized  appropriations  for 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways,  which  the  States  were  re- 
quired to  m»tch    At  the  White  House,  I  .sug- 


gested to  the  President  that  a  good  way  to 
provide  the  much-needed  employment  would 
be  to  make  highway  con.'-tructlon  funds 
available  without  requiring  the  -States  to 
match  the  money  He  wanted  to  know  what 
It  would  cost  and  I  .^ald  400  million  doUar,'- 
He  then  iisked  how  I  had  arrived  at  that  fig- 
ure and  I  said  that  I  had  telegraphed  to  all 
of  the  State  Highway  Departments.  ;tsklIl^' 
how  much  they  could  ^pend  PreRldent 
Roosevelt  then  said  Go  tell  Bob  Wacner  to 
put  It  in  the  relief  ulU."  \^-hlch  the  Senator 
:rom  New  York  did  Four  hundred  million 
dollars  at  that  time  was  equal  to  twice  that 
much  money  tixlay 

After  Harry  lYuman  c-anie  to  the  Senate 
In  19115,  It  did  not  lake  us  long  to  become 
good  friends.  The  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  work  .f  the  -Senate  Commit  ti-e 
app<Mnted  to  Investigate  the  cost  of  World 
War  II  munitions  gained  htm  ,i  national 
reputation 

.As  Vice  President,  he  had  iulvnirned  the 
Senate  on  the  .ifternoon  of  .April  12.  1945. 
and  had  stopped  to  talk  to  me.  when  he 
was  called  to  the  telephone  to  be  .idMsed  .f 
the  death  of  Prpskient  RiK>.sevoIt  He  went 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  where 
he  took  the  Oath  of  Office 

.As  Chairman  of  the  Inaugural  Commit- 
tee, on  January  JO,  1949,  I  escorted  him  up 
Pennsylvania  .Avenue  from  the  White  Hou,'=.e 
to  the  Capitol  to  again  take  the  Oath  of 
Office  :us  President  of  the  United  States  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  go  down  In  history 
as  one  of  our  great  President* 

General  George  C  .Marshnli  appeajgd  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  .Apf»-oprl.t- 
tlons  In  1939  The  German  Army  had  in- 
vaded Poland  and  he  wanted  money  to  :l- 
nance  maneuvers  m  order  to  test  the  ability 
of  officers  to  command  men  in  battle 

We  provided  him  with  the  money,  .nd  ,is 
a  restilt  of  the  Louisiana  maneuvers.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  picked  General  W.ilter  Krue- 
ger,  who  led  the  real  fighting  all  the  way 
.icross  the  Paclllr  under  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur  His  other  .selection  was  General  Dwieht 
Da',  Id  Elsenhower,  who  becn.me  the  Com- 
mander of  the  .American  Forces  in  Europe 
I  became  well  icqualntt-d  with  President 
El.senhower  during  his  cl'ht  years  in  the 
White  Hou.se  I  opposed  litm  on  some  do- 
mestic Lssues,  but  supported  htm  In  our  re- 
Iatlon.s  with  foreign  nations  I  wa,s  helpful 
to  him  when  he  needed  help  and  we  became 
good  trlends 

I  got  to  know  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
when  he  came  over  to  the  .Senate  irom  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  19,=i,1  He  .il- 
■wavs  gave  me  good  attention  when  I  w-ent 
to  the  White  House  At  mv  suggestion,  he 
.ippolnted  an  Ainbassiidor  to  .i  smill  Nation, 
and  also  acted  promptly  on  my  recommen- 
d.itlon  ,15  to  who  should  be  the  Chlel  of  the 
United  States  Forest  .Service,  His  untimely 
death  came  as  a  great  blow  to  all  of  u,s 

I  became  acquainted  with  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  when  he  w.is  Congressman  from 
Texas  .As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Elections,  I  joined  m  counting  the  haliots 
which  determined  that  he  had  been  electei 
to  be  a  .Senator  from  Texas  in  1948  I  w-as 
glad  to  work  with  him  when  he  became  the 
Democratic  .Majority  Leader  in  the  Senate 
Our  long-time  friendship  has  not  abated 
since  he  entered  "he  White  Hou=e 

r  now  return  -o  Herbert  Hoover  who.  In 
1928,  became  the  31st  President  of  the  United 
States  .At  the  .ige  of  I7.  he  i-ame  from  .Salem. 
<')repon.  to  become  a  member  of  the  first  or 
Pioneer  Class  to  graduate  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity He  studied  geology  and  mining  engl- 
neerii.g  under  Doctor  Branner  .md  cradu- 
itPd  :n  May.  1895  He  worked  his  -^-av  through 
College  by  selling  newspapers,  and  later  be- 
came 'he  manager  of  the  football  -earn  which 
paid  him  a  salary 

One  day  I  saw  a  tall  girl  in  a  red  dress 
-walking  across  the  Quad,  and  df-clded  that  I 
wanted    to    know    more    abotit    her     I    later 
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learned  iliat  her  name  was  Nan  Downing  and 
that  she  and  Lou  Henry  graduated  in  the 
sam<  cla.ss  iroin  the  Los  .\ngeles  Normal 
School,  ind  thiit  they  were  both  Kappas,  I 
atterwards  learned  that  In  1899,  Herbert 
Hoover  came  Irom  London  to  California  to 
marry  Lou  Henry  and  take  iier  with  him  to 
China. 

As  the  Sheriff  of  Maricopa  County,  I  de- 
livered some  convicts  to  the  Territorial  Prison 
at  Yuma,  .iiid  tlieii  went  over  to  Los  Atigeles 
to  capture  .N,in  Downing  .She  -A'as  with  me  in 
Washington  m  L'17,  when  Herbert  Hoover 
was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  take 
charge  of  the  F>od  Adniiiilstration.  .As  a  min- 
ing engineer,  his  activities  took  him  to  many 
p.irts  (.<{  the  W(,irld  and  lie  had  made  a  million 
dollars  before  he  was  30  vears  old.  He  later 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation  by  the  ad- 
ministration or  food  relief  in  Belgium  to  the 
hungry  m  Europe  who  were  suffering  as  a 
result  of  the  tir'^t  World  War  He  knew  only 
.1  few  people  in  W.ishlngton  and  it  was 
through  Lou  .md  Nan  tliat  I  lirst  met  him. 
In  1920,  C •ntiressmin  Phil  Swing  of  Cali- 
fornia Joined  -.vith  me  m  :  ponsorlng  an  .Act 
lo  create  .i  C'  •■nmission  to  ;ipportion  the 
water  of  the  Color,. do  River  .iinong  its  seven 
basin  .States  \Vc  prevailed  upon  Mr,  Hoover, 
whom  President  Hhrdiiig  h..d  ..ppolnted  to  be 
.Secretary  of  Commerce.  lo  become  Chairman 
of  I  he  Commission. 

In  1922.  ne  held  hearings  in  each  of  the 
seven  States,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
expressed  to  me  iils  disappointment  because 
none  of  the  .States  would  .igree  to  any  di- 
vision of  ilie  water  I  said  to  lilm.  "Y'ou  are 
not  a  politician  Tills  is  an  election  year  and 
when  the  election  Is  over,  if  you  will  call  a 
meeting  o:  the  Commission,  you  will  get  an 
agreement  '  He  <  ailed  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission ;n  Santa  Pe,  and  the  Compact  was 
signed  on  .November  24,  1922 — about  two 
weeks  after  election  day. 

When,  '.n  .August  2,  1927,  President  Cool- 
ldge said  I  do  not  choose  to  run,"  Secre- 
tary Hoover  took  his  word  for  it  and  set  out 
to  capture  the  Uepublican  nomination  for 
President,  and  the  following  year  went  on  to 
defeat  .Al  smith  for  the  highest  ofHce  In  the 
land 

As  I  review  Mr.  Hcxjver's  philosophy,  I  lind 
!io  fault  ;n  his  id'-als  His  faith  in  the 
.American  economic  system  was  lounded  on 
his  own  Liutstanalng  record  as  an  enlightened 
bu.slness  n\..u  .All  tlie  unai-.swered  questions 
on  tlie  .State  of  the  Union  during  the  1920's 
h.\d  acc'.imul.ued  until,  by  1932,  they  de- 
manded .iiiswer.'i  ..t  once.  Tlie  times  were 
against  President  Hoover. 

His  strer.Etli  of  character  permitted  him  to 
endure  the  di.sappolntment  of  a  crushing  po- 
litical defeat  When,  in  the  1940'e.  he  was 
called  upon  to  liead  the  Hoover  Commission 
to  Ktvidy  the  etficiency  of  our  Government,  it 
was  a  tril)utp  tj  Mr.  Hoover,  as  a  man.  as  an 
Idealist,  and   a   dedicated  public  servant. 

I  :mi  plea.sed  that  .Stanford  University  has 
memorallzed   President  Hoover  through  this 
Uistlngvilshed  .Alumnus  .Award,  and  I  am  in- 
deed honored  to  be  this  year's  recipient  of  It. 
I  thar.k  yr^-.i. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pre.'iidcr.t.  -.'.hat  else  can  I  .say  but  that 
niir  colleague  is  truly  ■'the  Nation's  grand 
old  man"  in  the  greatest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  I  .loin  my  colleagues  in  rcgret- 
iius  his  retirement  and  expressing  the 
thouptht  that  his  leaving  •,vill  create  a 
^'reat  vacuum  which  v.-ill  be  a  long  time. 
if  c\cr.  ir.  the  filling. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  nm  h.onored  to  join  with  Senators 
today  m  payins  tribute  to  our  respected 
Prc.-idrr.t  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Honorable  C.\Ft  H.avden,  It  is  hiuhly  ap- 
l^ropnate  that  we  pay  homage  to  Senator 
HAvrEN— a  ni?n  -vvho  has  unselfishly  de- 
voted a  lifetime  lo  serving  others,  as  a 


territorial  sheriff  before  hi.s  State,  Ari- 
zona, was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1912, 
a  Member  of  the  House  Irom  that  lime 
until  1927.  and  as  a  Senator  for  the  past 
41  years.  Pifty-six  years  of  continuous 
.service  in  Congress  i.s  an  .mparalleled 
record,  one  which  truly  svmboli/es  what 
the  American  political  way  can  be  at  its 
very  best — faithful  and  devoted  duty  lo 
the  concept  of  rejjresent alive  rovern- 
ment  in  the  highest  traditions  of  jjublic 
service. 

Carl  H.avden  is  a  humble  man  A  man 
who  has  never  .sought  the  .si)otli.uht  of 
political  acclaim,  the  Senator  is  always 
willing  to  let  his  record  .speak  tor  itself. 
And  that  is  a  i^roud  it  cord  ol  acliieyf- 
ment — a  record  ot  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  duty   which  is  unsurpassid. 

Carl  Havden  may  be  leaving  the  .Sen- 
ate, but  the  spirit  of  his  untiring  efforts 
and  invaluable  leader.ship  will  remain  in 
these  Chambers  lor  all  lime. 

Mr.  METCALP.  .Mr,  President,  among 
President  Johnson's  apt  ob.servation.s 
yesterday  alt^'rnooii  about  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Aii/ona  was  liis  retereiice 
to  Senator  Hayi.en's  position  as  th«" 
"third  Senator"  from  each  State.  My 
colleague  from  Montana  '.Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  I  are  especially  mindful  and 
appreciative  of  Senator  Hayden's  posi- 
tion as  Montana's  "third  Senator." 

I  would  supiMDse  that  .some  of  us  .lunior 
Senators,  and  i^erhaps  e\en  .some  .senior 
Senators,  would  not  be  Senators  at  all 
had  Senator  Hayden  not  jx-rformed  his 
superb  job  Ihrouaii  the  years  u.s  an  extra 
hand  for  Slate  after  Stale. 

Tliere  are  .so  many  programs  that  have 
led  to  both  resource  and  luiman  develop- 
ment, especially  in  tlie  W(st.  which 
simply  would  not  have  aotten  off  the 
ground  had  not  Senator  Hayhen  cared 
for  and  paid  meticulous  attention  to  the 
details. 

I  once  .^u^v^ested  .i  i.tecied  b>.t  u..- 
budgeted  Bureau  nl  Lund  .Maiia'-:t- meni 
land  improvement  jjrogram.  Senator 
Hayden"  ihousht  the  idea  a  u'ood  o.-e.  The 
program  was  funded.  The  job  was  done. 
During  the  fifties  we  sorely  needed  a 
long-range  program  for  our  national 
forests.  The  Budaet  Bureau  was  oppo.sed. 
Senator  Hayden  decided  the  program  v,  a.s 
needed.  He  got  ilie  inoiuy,  Tne  lob  was 
done.  Similarly  he  got  important,  un- 
budgeted  appropriations  for  forest  fire 
research. 

The  reason  'Ahy  there  have  been 
dramatic  improvements  in  Indian  health 
and  Indian  housing  is  rliat  Senator 
Hayden  undersioad  the  needs  of  ijoverty- 
stricken  reservations  and  -tot  lhe.se  pro- 
grams funded. 

■When  I  v.-as  a  Representative,  it  was 
Senator  Hayden.  workm-:  as  Montana'.- 
third  Senator,  along  with  Senator  .Mans- 
field and  my  j^iredecessor.  Senator 
James  E.  Murray,  who  tiot  the  money  tor 
the  East  Bench  unit.  The  dam  jjractical- 
ly  jjaid  for  itself  twice  within  a  vear 
after  it  was  built.  No  sooner  l:ad  it  been 
finished  than  a  flood,  vhicli  -.vculd  iiave 
tragically  hurt  Dillon,  fill-  d  the  reservoir 
A  drou'iht  hit  the  area  the  lOllowmi! 
summer;  the  full  reservoir  saved  the 
crops  and  the  economy  of  the  Beater- 
head  Valley. 

Senator  Hayden  also  was  of  tremen- 
dous assistance  to  us  in  working  out  a 


fair  settlement  with  the  Crow  Indians 
which  led  to  construction  of  '^I'ellowtail 
Dam. 

Senator  Hayden's  role  in  tlie  construc- 
tion of  Yellowtail  Dam  came  to  mind 
this  morning  as  I  read  a  iiew.si>aper  arti- 
cle about  the  General  Accounting  C^ffice 
reijoit  on  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pay- 
out GAO  lliinks  power  rates  should  be 
increased  m  the  Missouri  Basin  The  cri- 
teria u.sed  by  GAO— and  ot  course  wc  in 
Congress  and  jieople  m  the  executive 
agencies  .share  a  re.sponsibility  lor  Ihi.s — 
are  badly  out  of  date.  They  have  been 
out  of  date  for  a  long  lime  For  example, 
one  of  llie  dams  lunded  through  Senator 
Hayden's  influence  was  Tiber  Dam  on  Ihe 
Marias  River,  iii  Montana,  'Ihe  dam  was 
built  lor  irrigation,  near  the  end  ot  Pres- 
ident Truman's  term  Tiie  darn  has  not 
been  u,sed  tor  inigatieni  It  paid  lor  it- 
self, though,  one  niglil.  liurinc  our  1964 
flrxid.  when  U  .saved  the  town  of  L<jma. 
Tiber  Re.';ervoir  is  providint;  municipal 
water  lor  .sevi  ral  towns,  plus  recreation 
;ind  fishing.  By  the  standards  under 
which  it  was  constructed,  by  an  unreal- 
i.stic  .system  of  accounting.  Tiber  Dam 
was  a  •  bust.''  As  a  practical  matter, 
ihougli.  it  has  been  a  .sound  resource  m- 
v'estinent. 

Tlie  Yellowtail  ca.se  is  even  more  re- 
vealing. Power  went  on  the  line  Irom 
Yellowtail,  located  on  the  Big  Horn 
River  in  southeastern  .Montana,  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  The  possible  indu.stiial  ale 
of  water  was  not  conipuU-d  in  deter- 
mining whether  that  dam  should  be 
built  Yet,  becau.se  of  events  of  the  very 
recent  pa.st,  the  .sale  of  industrial  water 
alone  may  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
more  than  tlie  co.st  (j1  the  iM-o.iecl  Tlie 
Bell  Creek  oil  field— the  biggest  di.scovery 
ever  m  Montana— oix-ned  up  with  a 
boom  a  lew  months  ago  Montana  also 
ha-s  a  tenth  of  the  Nation's  coal  le- 
.sources.  Tiie  pctrochdiiical  indusiiy  is 
moving  into  southeastern  .Montana  .Al- 
ready contracts  are  >igneri  lor  mdusti  lal 
water  from  Yellowtail  liiat  will  bring 
into  the  Trea.sur\-  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  'When  the  lull  polenlial 
Is  realized,  those  Yellowtail  water  con- 
tracts will  brine  in  S2  million  a  year. 
And  that  amount,  over  .')0  years,  is  Die 
SlOO  million  cost  of  ihe  dam 

In  addition,  la.st  year  the  dam  pre- 
vented a  major  flood  in  Miles  City  and 
other  downstream  areas.  The  Billings 
merchants  are  selling  boats  for  use  on 
the  Big  Horn  Reservoir.  New  highways 
will  go  into  the  area.  Congress  set  up — 
with  .some  important  a.ssistance  by  Sen- 
ator Hayden— the  Big  Horn  National 
Recreation  Area.  The  National  Park 
.Service  is  expecting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  annually,  who  will  pur- 
cha.se  a  lot  of  goods  and  services  from 
the  Crow  Indians  and  other  i^eople  in 
the  area.  All  this  plus  the  revenue  from 
.sale  of  power  from  Yellowtail  Dam, 
'.vhich  will  be  going  into  the  Federal 
Tiea.sury. 

When  I  think  of  developments  .^uch  as 
Yellowtail  Dam,  I  do  not  relate  them  lo 
the  tsk-i.sking  of  bookkeepers  who.  I 
aeain  emphasize,  are  goii'iu  by  some  out- 
dated rules  for  which  we  must  accept 
some  responsibility.  I  think  of  projects 
such  as  Yellowtail  in  terms  of  '.vhat  it 
has  done  to  help  the  people  in  the  recion. 
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I  think  of  It  especially  in  terms  of  the 
man  in  the  United  States  who  under- 
st<K>d  best  the  relationship  amontr  peo- 
ple and  natural  resources — Carl  Hayden 
Senator  Hayden.  on  behalf  of  erateful 
Momanans.  I  wish  you  health,  happiness. 
ard  Godspeed  when  you  put  aside  the 
re^porisibilities  of  the  office  you  have  >o 
makjnificently  fulfilled 

May  your  days  of  retirement  .permit 
you  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  your  State, 
more  leasurely  visits  with  your  countless 
friends  htTf  in  Washington,  and  more 
time  remini.scinit  with  members^f  the 
Stanford  alumni,  of  uhom  you  will  con- 
tinue to  bt  our  dean 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  It 
has  been  a  di.stinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
serve  in  the  Senate  with  the  distin- 
«ui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hwden  He  has  seived 
his  State  and  Nation  in  a  capable  and 
dedicated  manner  for  about  .37  years  He 
ha.^  announced  tiiat  he  'aiU  not  ofTer  for 
reelection,  and  it  is  certainly  titiinK  that 
we  pa V  tribute  to  him  today 

He  is  a  man  of  courteous  and  genteel 
manners    a  gentleman  on  all  occasions 
He  IS  a  humble  man  although  he  ranics 
hiiihest  in  seniority 

He  has  been  a  povxprful  man  in  this 
body,  but  he  ha-  nouher  flaunted  n<>r 
abused  this  power. 

He  posses.■^es  an  unusually  high  faculty 
for  good  judgment  His  reasoning  is  al- 
ways sound 

He  loves  people  He  has  always  taken 
time  to  talk  to  old  and  young  alike  He 
has  never  let  his  exalted  position  take 
him  beyond  the  people 

He  IS  indeed  a  remarkable  man.  Not 
onlv  does  he  possess  splendid  judanietU 
and  mental  faculties,  but  at  90  years  of 
ase  he  is  in  good  physical  condition  He 
performs  hi5  dutie.^  conscientiously  both 
in  committees  and  elsewhere 

He  IS  a  man  of  k:reat  courage  He  has 
not  hesitat.d  to  --rand  up  against  the 
majority  or  tne  minority  when  he 
thought  them  to  be  wrong. 

He  is  a  patriot  He  has  ser\ed  his  coun- 
try well  as  a  m.cmber  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Senator  Hay- 
den the  Senate  will  lose  the  service  of  a 
dedicated  statesman,  a  great  soldier,  a 
staunch  patriot,  and  an  outstanding 
American 

Mr  GRUENINfr  Mr  President,  there 
will  ne\er  be  another  Carl  Hay?en  No 
successor  will  ever  serve  so  long  and  be. 
throughout  those  56  years  of  congres- 
sional service  so  imiversally  loved,  re- 
spected, and  admired  bv  all  his  asso- 
ciates No  other  Senator  in  the  foresee- 
able future  \^ill  have  ser\ed  from  the 
birth  of  his  State  through  16  years  m 
the  House  and  40  vears  in  the  Senate  In 
this  epoch,  spanned  by  Carl  Hayden's 
service,  the  greatest  transformation  in 
human  history  has  taken  place  on  our 
planet  These  Umted  States  have  like- 
wise seen  their  greatest  progress  When 
Arizona  wa;;  admitted  as  the  48th  State. 
It  was  a.->sumed  that  the  roster  of  States 
■.vas  complete  there  never  would  be  any 
more  But  Carl  Hayden  was  helpful  in 
the  1950s  in  providma  a  new  Senate  of- 
fice building  to  take  care  of  the  four  Sen- 
ators from  the  49th  and  50th  States 


In  that  period  of  Cvkl  Hayden's  con- 
gressional service,  most  of  the  great 
changes  wrought  by  invention  took 
place  Hie  automobile  brought  the  Fed- 
eray  Highway  System  and  spanned  our 
continent  with  a  great  network  of  high- 
ways The  airplane,  devised  in  the  decade 
iiLst  preceding  Carl  Hayden  s  entry  to 
Congress,  established  over  our  Nation  a 
great  network  of  airways  The  harness- 
ing of  rivers  to  develop  hydroelectric 
power  was  begun  In  all  these  epoch- 
making  changes  Carl  Hayden  played  a 
vital  part 

SenaUirs  have  variously  detailed  sjme 
of  the  many  achievements  in  Carl  Hay- 
den s  legislative  career  But  all  of  the 
speeches  of  the  other  99  Senattirs  could 
not.  wfithln  the  few  hours  consumed  by 
them,  or  indeed  if  they  had  talked  all 
day.  have  given  a  complete  category  of 
his  multiple  contributions  to  the  United 
States 

We  shall  all  miss  Carl  Hayden  The 
Senate  will  not  seem  the  same  without 
him  But  hf  takes  with  him  a  record  of 
imperishable  achievement  as  weil  as  the 
love  of  all  his  colleagues  No  Member  of 
this  body  ever  had  fewer  enemies  or  crit- 
ics— for  there  are  none — or  warmer 
friends,  whose  number  includes  the  Sen- 
ate's total  m.^mbership 

Mr  LONG  of  M.ssouri  Mr  President. 
It  IS  an  honor  to  loin  with  Senators  in 
expressing  my  deep  respect  for  Senato' 
Carl  Hayuen  The  Senator's  advice  and 
counsel  have  served  our  Nation  well  He 
has  given  continuity  to  Congress  Under 
his  able  leadership.  Congrf.s.',  has  en- 
acted responsible  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  His  couraue  and 
dedication  to  h  s  State  and  his  country 
are  an  inspiration  to  us  all  W<'  will  miss 
him  in  the  Senate  but  we  can  understand 
Ills  decision  after  so  many  yeais  of  tire- 
less devotion  to  the  Senate,  to  Congress, 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr  President.  I  extend  to  my  good 
friend  Senator  Hayden  my  best  wishes 
for  many  more  years  of  health  and 
happiness 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  lom  Senators  in  saluting  the 
esteemed  President  pro  tempore,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona 

Senator  Hayden's  long  .service  has  been 
a  credit  to  his  State  and  the  Nation  We 
shall  all  miss  his  wise  coun.sel  when  he 
retires  following  his  current  term 

I  wish  him  health  and  happiness  as 
he  returns  to  his  native  State.  He  does 
so  with  a  satisfaction  of  w rlting  a  memo- 
rable record  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  Senate 
and  our  Nation 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  ow  n  expression  of  respect  and 
tribute  to  those  of  other  Senators  who 
have  already  spoken  of  our  Dean  and 
senior  Member,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden.  of  Arizona 

To  *  greater  extent  than  any  other 
.A.meLican.  Senator  Hayden  has  partici- 
pated in  the  great  decisions  which  trans- 
foi'ined  our  Nation  from  a  .semifrontier 
State  struggling  through  the  industrial 
revolution  into  the  greatest  human  and 
economic  society  in  the  histoi-y  of  man- 
kind His  wise  touch  has  shaped  and 
guided,  and  in  many  cases  controlled,  our 
Nation  through  the  turmoil  of  this 
century 


The  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire join  us  todav  I  am  certain,  m  wisli- 
mg  you.  Senator  Hayden.  many  con- 
tented years  to  come  follow  ing  your  deri- 
sion to  step  aside,  unbeaten  and  un- 
bowed  from  your  oil'ice 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  PusideiU  I  wi.sh 
to  torn  Senators  m  paying  ti  ibutr  to  one 
of  tins  Chamber's  great  Members,  a 
great  Arlzonan.  and  a  great  American 
a  Senators  SenaDr   Carl  Hayden. 

This  is  a  .sad  occasion  becaiLse  of  our 
knowledge  that  Senator  Hayden  will  not 
be  with  us  next  seai-.  l)ut  at  the  saiiu' 
time  it  IS  a  jnyous  occasion  because  ol 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dear 
friend  and  a  di.stinguistifd  .•American 

Senator  Hayden  and  Arizona  are  vir- 
tually .synonymous.  Few  men  m  Anir-ri- 
can  history  have  been  as  privileged  as 
he  to  have  played  so  intimate  and  in- 
strumental a  role  m  the  birth  and  devel- 
opment of  their  States  .^nd  few  States 
have  been  .so  fortunate  to  liave  had  .so  el- 
feclive  and  loyal  a  spokesman  But  it  i.> 
a  special  tnbute  to  Senator  Hayden  tiiat 
he  is  univer.sally  recognized  as  a  distin- 
guished rcpifsentative  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  not  merely  of  the  greiit  State 
of  Arizona. 

To  many.  Senator  Hayden  has  always 
exemplified  tho.se  human  qualities  which 
chataclenzp  that  sturdy  band  of  men 
who  won  and  developed  tiie  .American 
We.'.t.  strength,  courage,  commonsense 
humility,  and  a  keen  .sen.se  of  right  and 
wrong,  with  a  dedication  to  the  public 
welfare 

It  IS  appropriately  .svmbolic.  I  believe, 
that  tile  Senate's  .senior  Senator  has 
filed  one  of  the  .shoitfst  biographies  lor 
the  Congressional  Directory.  This  re- 
flect.s  his  humility  as  well  as  the  vvell- 
de.served  conviclicn  that  his  record  needs 
ni,  flowery  e!at)oration  .And  I  can  tliink 
of  nothing  more  satisfying  and  comfort- 
ing than  the  quiet  knowledge  that  one 
has  .served  his  State  and  his  Nation  well. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  will  miss  his 
preseiice  but  will  never  loruet  his  con- 
tribution, for  he  has  made  a  mark  tha* 
will  long  endure. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  as  a  M.^m 
ber  of  this  body,  as  a  member  oi  th" 
Appropriations  Committee  which  he  ha; 
so  ably  led.  as  a  westerner,  and  a.^  a 
friend.  I  wish  to  join  my  voice  with 
those  of  other  Senator.^  in  congratulat- 
ing Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  .Arizoi^.a. 
for  his  remarkable  and  unexcelled  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  people  of  .Arizona 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Hayden's  announcement  .es- 
terday  that  he  is  not  .seeking  reelection 
this  November  strikes.  I  am  sure,  a  re- 
spon.sive  chord  in  all  of  us.  We  wil!  miss 
him.  We  will  miss  his  wisdom.  We  will 
miss  his  so<jd  nature  Certainly,  his  de- 
parture from  the  Senate  Chamber  .viil 
mark  the  end  of  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  for  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  It  will  mark  the  end  of  an  era 
which  began  nearly  six  decades  ago 
wiien  Carl  Hayden  came  to  Washington 
as  the  Representative  of  the  then  new 
suite  of  Arizona. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  excifim 
growth  which  his  State  has  'onderuone  in 
those  intervening  year; .  It  is  growth  for 
which  the  people  of  .Arizona  can.  to  a 
very  great  degree,  thank  Cvrl  Hx'iDln 


He  has  been  tiiele.s.-  in  their  behalf,  with- 
out ever  forgetting  that  he  is  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator as  well  as  a  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  -.y  privi- 
lege over  the  past  dwade  to  .serve  under 
Senator  Hayden  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  To  him  I  owe  a  great 
debt  of  per.sonal  gratitude.  He  has  been 
a  wise  leader,  a  fair  mediator,  an  enthu- 
.sla.stic  lUlvocate.  an  efftH"tive  mentor, 
and.  yes.  on  occasion  a  tough  opponent. 
And  iie  has  been  all  these  things  right 
to  the  end 

Senator  Hayden  remarked,  when 
making  his  announcement  yesterday, 
that  It  was  tune  lor  him  to  step  aside 
for  younger  men  That  may  be.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  but  if  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
is  an  examiJle  of  anything,  he  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying 
that  age  is  a  stau^  of  mind.  I  wish  this 
hue  gentleman  many  more  years  of 
good  health  m  the  retirement  he  .so 
iichlv  rieserve.s 

.Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  I  join 
Senators  m  tribute  t.)  the  distinguished 
Pre.sident  pro  tempore  ol  the  Senate,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  entire  Senate,  especially  those  ol 
us  who  are  relatively  new  Members,  will 
miss  the  wi.se  cor.n.sel  of  the  great  Sena- 
tor from  .Arizona  who  has  .served  the 
rnited  States  m  Congre.ss  for  more  than 
naif  a  century 

He  has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  greatne.ss  ol  his  Stale,  a  State  which 
iias  developed  trom  frontier  days  to  a 
beautilul  and  jorosperous  member  of  the 
Union.  But  his  mark  is  indelibly  stamped 
on  the  development  of  the  whole  Nation 
as  well. 

We  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Senate  are  joined 
bv  all  Americans  as  we  .-,alute  Senator 
Hayden  today  and  wish  him  a  happy  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  join  Sena- 
tors in  paying  tribute  to  my  dear  friend 
and  neighbor.  Carl  Hayden.  of  Arizona. 
From  the  first  day  that  I  arrived  in 
tlie  Senate,  he  has  been  friendly,  kind, 
considerate,  and  helpful  to  me.  This  .same 
•riendship  and  con.sideration  he  extended 
to  all  of  his  colleagues.  I  am  sure.  But 
I  felt  the  per.sonal  concern  he  had  for  me. 
rhis  made  our  relationship  precious.  The 
dean  of  the  Senate  was  my  close  friend. 
.As  western  neighbors,  we  have  inter- 
ests in  common,  and  I  could  go  to  Carl 
lor  counsel  and  help.  He  never  failed  me. 
To  say  that  we  shall  miss  him  is  a 
monumental  understatement.  The  Senate 
cannot  be  the  same  without  him.  But  we 
.shall  remember  him  here,  and  his  infiu- 
f-nce  and  friendship  will  abide  and  in- 
fluence our  body  for  good. 

I  wish  Caki,  continued  good  health.  I 
;iope  he  returns  often  to  visit. 

Good  luck  and  God  bless  you.  Senator 
Cahl  Hayden. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  it  was 
with  smcere  regret  that  I  heard  yester- 
day of  the  plans  to  retire  announced  by 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  our 
beloved  C.'.rl  Hayden. 

His  honorable  career  of  public  service 
has  spanned  an  era  not  only  of  his  State 
but  of  the  West  and  the  United  States, 
as  well.  When  Carl  Hayden  first  stepped 
into  the  public  hght,  he  emerged  on  the 
.-tage  in  a  raw  land  which  was  even  then 


in  the  process  of  being  tamed  by  the 
hardy  pioneers  whom  he  represented 
and  among  whom  he  stood  tall. 

Senator  Hayden  has  grown  with  the 
West:  in  fact,  he  has  helped,  as  have  tew 
other  men  in  our  history,  to  nurture  it 
into  its  present  strength  and  vigor  He 
has  been  long  recognized — m  his  State, 
in  the  West  and  the  world  at  large— as 
an  authority  on  water  legislation,  as  a 
pioneer  in  this  very  vital  area  of  legis- 
lation. He  has  shown  the  way  for  many, 
many  Senators,  .seeking  to  improve  the 
li-ing  standards  and  the  economic  level 
of  that  vast  area  of  land  known  as  the 
inland  West. 

We  who  have  lived  m  that  area, 
whether  in  Arizona  or  el.sewheie.  owe 
much  to  Senator  Hayden  We  know  that 
he  has  led  the  good  and  long  fight  m 
Congress  to  make  our  land  a  better,  more 
productive  place  m  which  to  live,  lo 
grow,  and  lo  prosper 

But  Senator  Hayden  has  not  devoted 
himself  entirely  lo  the  battle  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  He  has  loughl  with  equal 
vigor  and  with  an  equal  tenacity,  to 
belter  the  lot  of  i:ll  the  people  ol  his 
Stale  and  Nation.  His  humanitananism 
has  been  without  bounds;  Ins  ability  lor 
human  understanding  and  c  impassion 
without  limits. 

Mr.  Pre.sidenl,  m  the  years  ahead,  the 
Senate  will  sorely  mi.s.s  the  iJie.sence  ol 
this  good   and   generous   man. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden  has  tought 
the  good  fight.  He  retires  from  the  tray 
heaped  with  honors.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  westerners  when  I  .'■av  ihe.se  honors 
are  well  de.served.  I  know  I  speak  lor 
all  men  everywhere'  when  I  add  that  he 
wears  them  with  dignity 

Mr.  YOUNG  ol  Ohio  Mr  President.  I 
join  with  other  Senators  m  payint:  tubule 
to  one  ol  the  truly  great  Americans  of  all 
time,  a  magnificent  Senator  ol  the  United 
States.  Senator  Carl  Hayden 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has  iven 
more  than  56  years  ol  devoted  and  ded- 
icated .service  lo  his  Nation  and  to  his 
State  of  Arizona.  Few  Americans,  indeed 
few  men.  have  contributed  .so  much  to 
their  countiymen  and  liave  done  so  much 
in  the  service  of  people  ol  the  United 
States— m  fact,  of  men  and  women  the 
world  over — as  has  this  di.slinguished 
.statesman. 

This  fair.  wise,  and  very  kindly  man 
has  always  used  his  great  power  with  re- 
straint. He  is  a  veiy  great  man.  taut  a 
verj'  hiunble  man.  who  has  demonstrated 
his'courage  and  capacity  lor  iniblic  .serv- 
ice for  more  than  half  a  century  We 
shall  greatly  miss  his  wi.sdom.  his  coun- 
.sel. and  his  leadership  in  years  to  come. 
The  nobility  of  his  character  and  his 
outlook  on  life  are  an  inspiration  for 
others  to  follow.  He  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  with  whom  he  has  served  m 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rcjne- 
.sentatives  during  the  more  than  56  years 
that  he  has  been  a  Member  ol  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  nobody 
really  grows  old  by  living  a  specific  num- 
ber of  years.  People  grow  old  by  deserting 
their  ideals,  by  losing  their  enthusiasm. 
Men  and  women  arc  as  old  as  their 
doubts.  They  are  as  young  as  their  hoi^es. 
their  zest  for  life,  and  their  sell -confi- 
dence. Given  that  criteria.  Carl  Hayden 


IS  one  ol  the  younger  men  we  Senators 
know. 

.Along  with  all  other  Senators.  I  wish 
Carl  Hayden  continued  vigor,  good 
health,  and  ha!)piness. 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President,  yestei - 
day.  Senator  Carl  Hayden  announced  at 
a  news  conlerence  that  he  has  decided 
not  to  run  for  olfice  this  year  and  is  step- 
ping down  after  one  ol  the  most  dis- 
tinguished careers  of  public  .service  lo 
this  country. 

Senator  Hayden  has  been  described  as 
a  "third  Senator"  for  each  Slate  .And 
North  Dakota  can  certainly  verily  that 
description. 

Senator  Hayden  was  chairman  ol  the 
Commitlei  on  Apiiropnalions  vheii 
funds  lor  the  Garn.son  diversion  protect, 
.so  vital  to  my  Stale,  were  apiJioved  The 
.senior  Senator  Irom  Arizona  is  al.so  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  authoiized 
Garrison  diversion,  that  will  take  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Missouri  River  and  put  them 
to  ii.se  tt)  hel))  .American  agriculture 

This  IS  but  one  pro.iect  on  which  Senti- 
tor  Hayden  has  worked  to  hell)  Ndith 
Dakota.  It  is  one  of  huiuiieds  upoii  hui;- 
dreds  of  protects  upon  which  .Senator 
Hayden  iias  given  his  untiring  devotion 
to  lieli)  tlie  other  4<t  States  ol  the  Union. 
.Arizona  will  mi.'-s  his  leadershis).  the 
United  States  will  mi.ss  his  leadership, 
and  North  Dakota  will  mi.ss  the  leader- 
ship of  this  man.  our  third  .Senator 

Tin:   I'.CMARKAHI.!:    I  .\RF.I:P.    nr    sh.NATUR   I'.^R!. 
ilAVDf  N 

Mr  BREWSTER  .Mr  President,  every 
so  olten.  an  event  takes  i)lace  which 
.seems  to  .spread  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States  before  ':ur  eyes.  Such  an 
event  is  the  retirement  of  Senator  Carl 
Hayuen-.  anniTunced  yesterday 

Senator  Hay-den's  grandfathers.  I  un- 
derstand, loughl  m  the  Revolulu-nary 
War. 

Senator  Hayden  was  born  durnv..  the 
rocon.struction  era.  immediately  lollov.in'-i 
'he  Civil  War. 

He  has  .seen  with  his  own  eyes  the 
settlement  of  the  F-ar  West,  and  the 
translormation  of  that  vast  territory  into 
States. 

He  iias  repre.senied  his  State.  .Arizona, 
in  Congress  ever  since  its  admi.ssion  into 
the  Union,  and  he  has  .served  m  the  US 
Senate  for  41  years.  During  many  of  iho.se 
years,  he  has  held  the  po.sition  of  Presi- 
dent i>ro  temi)ore. 

The  long  and  distinguished  caiee;-  ol 
Carl  Hayden  reminds  us  of  the  youhn  age 
of  this  counliT.  Senator  Hayden  rerflmds 
us  that  we  are  not  far  Irom  our  revolu- 
tionary beginnings,  that  this  is  still  a 
young  country  whose  lifespan  covers 
only  a  few  generations.  His  very  ijresence 
also  reminds  us  that  our  great  joroLiress  is 
due  to  men  of  his  type,  men  o;  v  sdom 
and  integrity,  streniith  and  endurance. 

Now  that  Senator  Hayden  has  chosen 
to  bnng  his  public  career  to  a  close,  we 
do  well  to  reflect  on  his  ureal  accnmjjHsh- 
menis  and  on  the  hii^h  quality  of  his 
.service  to  the  Nation.  Our  history  offers 
no  greater  personification  of  the  patriotic 
American. 

Mr.  President.  I  .loin  the  other  Mem- 
ijers  of  this  body  who  wish  Senator  Hay- 
den a  happy  retirement 
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CURL     HAYOEN        MR      AMERICA 


Mr  MrGOVERN  Mr  President.  Sen- 
ator C^RL  HxYDEN  of  Arizona,  has  always 
been,  to  me.  a  man  a  little  apait  from 
other  men 

I  am  a  member  of  a  considerably 
younnfer  generation,  which  came  on  the 
scene  after  Carl  Hayden  and  other 
sturdy  men  like  him  had  pressed  the 
boundaries  of  the  Nation  across  the  con- 
tinent He  had  served  a  full  decade  in 
Congress  before  I  Aas  born.  When  I  first 
met  him  he  wa;5.  to  me,  a  part  of  the 
early  history  of  our  country — a  settler,  a 
frontier  slierliT.  one  of  the  founders  of 
his  State,  an  early  irrigation  advocate, 
and  a  letiisla'tor  who  had  heli^d  to  si:)eed 
economic  development  in  the  Western 
Sta.tes  and  throughout  our  land. 

He  had  been  a  New  Dealer  and  a  Fair 
Dealer  and  I  found  him  in  the  196n's  to 
be  .1  leader  amont:  the  New  Frontiers- 
men, a  Jieneration  attempting  to  adjust 
to  the  pniblems  of  e.xplodinx  technology 
and  'ji"t>anization.  and  to  take  the  first 
step  uuo  the  space  au'e 

Somehow.  Senator  C\rl  Hayden,  who's 
life  and  work  has  spanned  all  this  time, 
has  symbolized  America  it.-.elf.  both  the 
man  and  the  Nation  movini?  from  one 
advance  to  the  nex' ,  from  the  settlement 
of  ijeoKraphic  frontiers  to  challenging 
suace  itself 

Who  else  in  American  histoi-y  has  been 
ill  the  vanguard  of  so  much  of  oiu"  his- 
tor>'  from  the  westward  moving  frontier 
to  the  space  atje? 

As  other  Senators  have  noted,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  regularly  assisted 
me  with  problems  of  concern  to  my  State 
and  my  constituency  when  they  came 
withm  the  jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 
He  has  been  most  patient,  considerate, 
and  eiTective  m  every  instance  in  which 
I  have  sought  his  assistance 

I.  too.  reuret  the  Senators  retirement, 
and  I  hope  that  despite'  u  iie  will  remain 
on  the  public  scene,  a  symbol  of  progres- 
sive spirit  of  our  Nation,  for  many  years 
to  come 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  Sena- 
tor Carl  Havden  s  announcement  yester- 
d.iy  of  his  intention  to  retire  from  public 
hr'e  when  his  present  term  expires  next 
January  was  at  once  a  sad  and  joyful 
event. 

It  was  sad  for  it  signalled  in  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  way  the  passing  of  an 
era.  Carl  Haydens  service  to  Arizona  and 
t:.e  Nation  is  a  record  of  personal  dedica- 
tion to  public  business  wnthout  parallel 
m  the  annals  of  American  history.  For 
56  vears.  as  Representative  apd  Senator. 
he  has  served  both  State  and  Nation  with 
competence,  devotion,  and  in^'h  patriot- 
ism Indeed,  Carl  Hayden  was  contribut- 
ing' to  the  public  life  of  the  Arizona  terri- 
tory even  prior  to  Aiizona's  admission  to 
the  Union.  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
Senator  Hayden's  comments  yesterday  to 
the  effect  that  he  Itas  sought  to  serve 
both  State  and  Nation  not  as  a  "show- 
horse.  "  but  as  a  'work-horse  "  As  one  of 
the  vouni^er  members  of  the  Senate,  well 
aware  of  the  difficult  tasks  which  remain 
undone.  I  find  good  and  wise  coimsel  in 
Senator  Hayden's  choice  of  adjectives. 

It  was  also  a  joyous  event,  for  no  man 
has  Eiiven  more  of  him.self  and  his 
strength   to    the   building   of    the   great 


American  West  than  Carl  Hayden.  It 
IS  fitting  that  the  burdens  he  has  borne 
so  well  for  so  long  should  now  be  set 
aside.  It  is  fitting  that  he  should  now  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Arizona  to  enjoy 
for  years  to  come  the  product  of  his  labor 
and  love. 

•Arizona  is  today  a  vibrant  and  thriv- 
ing: commonwealth,  riie  fastest  ►;rowuig 
State  in  the  Nation  is  replete  with  bust- 
ling cities,  productive  industries  and  ex- 
cellent universities.  Orange  groves 
abound  where  barren  desert  stood  un- 
filled for  centuries.  Freeways  criss-cross 
terrain  among  the  most  awe.somc  in  all 
the  world  All  of  the.se  achievements-  -the 
-;rowth  of  population,  the  development 
iif  industry,  the  blo.s.sommg  of  the  de.sert, 
■iiid  the  preservation  of  such  national 
treasures  as  the  Grand  Canyon — all  can 
be  attnbuted  in  large  measure  to  the 
service  of  Carl  Hayden  in  the  Congress. 
I  take  great  pleasure  today  in  joining 
Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  wish  him  well  in  the  years  ahead,  and 
I  thank  liim  tor  the  example  he  has 
set  and  the  inspiration  he  continues  to 
provide 

Senator  Hayden  chose  vvi.sely  m  closing 
ins  annnuncemenl  on  yesterday  with  tiie 
well-known  words  of  Ecclesiastes  Hiere 
m  indeed  'a  time  for  everything  under 
the  .sun  "  There  is.  as  the  Senator  ob- 
served, a  time  to  stand  and  a  time  to 
step  aside.  There  is  also  a  time  to  ex- 
press heartfelt  appreciation  for  unex- 
e-elled  seivice  to  country. 

Now  that  time  has  come,  and  on  behalf 
of  all  Minnesotans.  I  thank  Senator 
H.AYDEN  for  all  he  has  done  to  fulfill 
the  promise  iif  America. 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  are  saddened  today  by  the  news 
that  our  distinguistied  and  revered  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  has  decided  not  to  mve 
tlie  people  oi  .Arizona  the  oppoii unity  of 
.sending  iiim  back  to  the  U  S  Senate  for 
his  eighth  term. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  there  is  a  spe- 
cial accent  on  youth.  Ymmg  men  today 
seem  to  have  fewer  formal  obstacles  to 
achievement — m  public  service  and  in 
private  enterprise — than  has  formerly 
been  true  We  do  well  to  pau.se  today, 
then,  and  reflect  that  when  Senator  Carl 
Hay'den  entered  public  life  to  serve  ;is 
treasurer  of  Maricopa  County,  he  was  JS 
years  old.  Anu  when  he  first  came  back 
East  to  serve  m  Congress,  he  had  reached 
the  ripe  old  age  of  34.  So  it  was  that  the 
old  frontier  launched  men  at  an  early 
?iKe  into  government. 

But  a  second  point  that  we  should  re- 
member 111  this  day  and  age  is  that  all  of 
US  who  have  come  to  the  Senate  dining 
the  leadei-ship  of  Senator  Hayten  have 
been  shown  by  his  eminent  example  the 
inestimable  value  that  years  of  service 
impart.  For  it  is  only  through  experience 
•hat  wisdom  is  developed.  And  just  as 
with  good  nine,  knowledge  that  has  aged 
a  little  IS  worth  more  than  the  raw 
material 

Senator  Hayden  has  been  a  wise  leader. 
an  honorable  representalive  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  legislator  greatly  respected  and 
loved  by  his  colleagues.  All  of  us  here 
will  miss  his  special  grace  and  guidance. 
M:     FONG    Mr.   President.  I  wish  to 


join  Senators  in  paying  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  our  beloved  and  respected 
friend.  Carl  Hayden.  who  yesterday 
announced  that  he  is  retiring  from  the 
Senate 

There  have  been  many  tributes  to  iiis 
outstanding  record  of  service  to  his  State 
and  the  >'ation.  His  public  career  can 
only  be  described  in  superlatives:  most 
senior  Senator,  longest  continuous  serv- 
ice in  Congre.ss.  and  oldest  Member  of 
Congress 

JJut  I  -should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
for  anotiier  kind  ot  attribute — his 
auman  kindness.  Tlio.se  m  public  office 
often  find  it  is  impos-sible  to  please 
everybody,  and  sometimes  it  .seems  im- 
possible t(i  please  anybody.  But  Carl 
Hayden  managed  to  win  a  host  of 
friends.  I  doubt  whether  he  has  an 
enemy  in  the  world,  a  rare  distinction  in 
the  world  of  politics.  So  I  should  like  to 
accord  him  a  superlative  in  the  field  of 
human   relations. 

Duniig  my  first  term  m  the  Senate,  it 
was  my  pnvilege  to  be  photographed 
w  ith  Senator  Hayden  and  with  the  senior 
Senator  trom  Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI. 
The  three  of  us  share  an  unusual  distinc- 
tion, each  IS  senior  Senator  from  his 
State,  and  each  has  served  continuously 
111  Congre.ss  since  his  State  was  admitted 
to  the  Union.  Of  course,  we  newcomers 
from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  no  match 
for  Carl  wnose  State  entered  the  Union 
m  1913.  I  cherish  our  association  and  I 
treasure  the  photograph. 

I  am  truly  sorry  our  friend  has  decided 
to  retire.  The  Senate  will  just  not  be  the 
.same  institution  without  his  quiet  but 
eflectlve  presence.  My  wife.  Ellyn.  joins 
me  in  extending  our  warmest  aloha  and 
best  wishes  to  Carl  Hayden  for  many 
more  productive  and  rewarding  years. 
May  your  blessings  be  as  lull  as  the 
eastern  ocean  and  your  life  as  evcr- 
la.stmg  as  the  southern  hills. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  own  sense  of  sadness  at  the 
decision  of  Senator  Hay'pen  to  retire 
from  our  body.  To  me.  he  is  a  very 
symbol  of  the  march  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, u'rowth.  and  life.  His  lather,  a 
pioneer  from  New  England,  truly  trail- 
blazed  when  he  .settled  in  Arizona  at 
Hayden's  Ferry,  where  Senator  Hayden 
was  born. 

To  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
ever  since  his  State  became  a  State,  a 
period  of  more  than  a  half-century,  is 
a  feat  in  itself.  My  father  .served  with 
Senator  Hayden  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
have  benefited  from  my  .service  with  him 
here. 

Senator  Hayden  has  always,  for  us, 
been  a  man  to  admire  and  respect,  his 
career  here  is  one  to  be  .nidged  not 
merely  in  terms  of  time,  but  in  terms  of 
accomplishment,  of  which  any  of  us 
would  be  exceedingly  proud.  Like  my 
own  predecessor.  Tlieodore  Francis 
Green,  who  served  until  iie  was  close  to 
90.  his  decision  to  retire  has  taken  real 
courage  and  will. 

I  wish  Carl  Havden  well  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  extend  to  him  my  own  af- 
fectionate respect  and  regard. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Senator 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  in  tribute  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SrATr.MENT  BY  Sfnaior  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Today  we  pay  tnbuto  lo  the  Senior  Sena- 
tor froni  Arizona,  our  colleague  and  friend, 
Senauir  Carl  Havtien-  a  ni.ui  who  luu5  de- 
voted his  entire  life  lo  .ser\-lng  the  people  of 
Arizona  .iiui  of  our  Nation-  a  man  whose 
wistiom.  i.;uiclanre  and  '.eaderthip  have  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress lor  56  contimious  years-  a  man  whose 
gentle  laimililv  .iiul  wise  counsel  have  been 
II  .source  of  inspiration  lo  ns  all. 

Senator  ll.ivfien  ha.s  earned  the  title  as  the 
Senate's  Mr  .Seniority"  not  only  becau.se  of 
his  seven  dec.des  In  politics  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  outstanding  record  of  seven 
terms  of  service  m  tlie  Senate,  but  primarily 
because  ol  ilie  deep  respect  he  h.\s  inspired 
among  hi->  coUeagues  over  the  years.  As  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  ihe  .Senate  and  as  Chair- 
man of  ihe  Senate  Appropriatl,c>ns  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  has  demonstrated  to  all  how 
power  must  he  tempered  with  humility,  how 
..uthority  iniiit  be  wielded  with  discretion. 
He  lias  embodied  all  tliat  is  respected  and 
venerated  in  the  Senate,  making  this  institu- 
tion the  most  esteemed  deliberative  body 
among  legislatures  of  the  world. 

Just  last  month  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
iravelinix  through  Maricopa  County  and  of 
visiting  Tempe.  Arizona,  where  Senator  Hay- 
den was  born  and  where  he  entered  public 
hfe  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  living 
legend  of  C.irl  Havden.  treasurer  and  sheriff 
,,f  the  couiuv.  delegate  to  the  1904  National 
Convention,  is  verv  much  in  evidence  today. 
Over  these  manv  \ear.?.  Senator  Hayden  has 
never  lost  touch  with  his  Arizona  heritage 
and  his  Anzona  ineiids.  In  Maricopa  County 
.,nd  throughout  the  State,  the  Senior  Sena- 
tor is  held  m  tlie  highest  esteem  lus  a  loyal 
friend  of  t!ie  people  and  a  dedicated  public 
servant. 

\nd  so  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  an  honor 
not  only  to  pav  tribute  today  to  the  Senior 
Senator  from  .Arizona,  not  only  to  .salute  his 
more  than  a  l.alf-tentury  of  devoted  public 
.service— but  also  to  extend  my  personal  grati- 
tude to  him  ar.d  mv  sincere  hopes  that  his 
well  earned  retirement  vears  will  be  rich  in 
memories  and  lull  of  enjoyment. 


f.  i.unittfe   on    AinieU 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident i  -uucost  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  ro'l. 

The  assistant  ■egislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  'or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


living   p.iper  I :    !o 
Serv  .ce? 

iiti-oKi     >1K     IIU.    I'oMl    ir.ol.l  hit    ti|-N£R.-»L 

.\  letter  n<  in  ine  Oonipiroller  tieiieral  ol 
ilie  united  .-states,  tnt.i.-.nulling.  pursuant  to 
law.  .1  report  of  ilie  revievy  ol  .ictlvities  ol 
llie  Job  Cjrps  .Mens  Center,  loiigue  Point. 
Ort^;  .  ortice  ol  Eoouoinic  Opportunity  iwitli 
.in  .KC.  nipa'.yiiii:  n  p  .rl  i  ;  lo  tlie  Committee 
on  ticvernmeiu  OiJ;^.: tio..- 
Hkport   on   AirivniEs   I  nukr   Law    Knkirc  e- 

ME.N-T    /XSSlSTANCt.    Mi     oh     1  !)65 

\  letter  irom  tlie  .Attorney  Cieneral  of  tlie 
United  States,  transmitting  itursuailt  to  law. 
a  report  on  activities  under  the  Law  En- 
lorcement  Assistance  .Act  of  1965  (With  an 
accomp.mying  report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
Third    Preeerence    and    Si.xtu     PiujtRENtE 

Cl.ASSIUCATIo.Ns    K'R    ChRIAlN    .Al  IKN.S 

A  letter  irom  the  Coiniiussioner.  Ininiigra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law, 
reports  relating  to  tliird  preference  and  tixih 
preference  classificatiuns  for  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers  i :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission   Into  the  Uniih)  States  .  u    Ckh- 
TAiN   Defector   .Miens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissiuiier.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Dep.irtment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pur.niant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  grantiiif.'  .idmission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (With  accompanying  ij.iper.si;  lo  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Temporary  Admis.sio.n  Into  ihe  t_t.NirEi) 
States  ok   Certain    Aiiens 

.\  letter  Irom  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers  i ;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
SusPENSio.v     OF     Deportation     of     Certain 

.•\I.IENS 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  .Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  i)ertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Administration  tje  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclo-sure   Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  covering 
the  calendar  year  1067  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing report  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ers  Association.  Atlanta.  Ga..  pray  lag  :or  the 
en.iclmcnt  of  legislation  to  eliminate  the  def- 
icit m  tlie  federal  budget;  to  the  CoiniuUtee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  l)y  "he  Hrotherhixjd 
of  Painters.  Decorators,  aiul  J'.iiierlninttcr.-.  ol 
Americi.  Local  Union  No  ;)48.  Columbus  Ga  . 
praying  that  the  local  otlice  i>l  th.ii  union  op 
Kept  open;  lo  the  C^ommittee  on  L.itMir  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
.-^ociation  of  Postmasters.  Puerto  Hlco  .Old 
Virgin  Islands  Cli.ipter,  Vega  Baja.  PR. 
remonstrating  against  jiroposed  plans  lo 
bring  about  an  annexation  of  their  offices 
to  the  OPO  of  San  Juan.  PR  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  .Service, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  .SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  May  7.  1968.  the 
Vice  President  .signed  the  lollovving  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution,  which 
had  iJieviously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.'^enlatives : 

S  2745  .•\ii  .'.ct  to  provide  for  tlie  obscrv- 
.mce  of  tlie  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
1868  Treaty  ol  pcac  between  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribe  and  the  United  .States; 

H.R  11527  .^n  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  lo  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  .i  deed  convey- 
ing certain  i.inds  to  the  University  of  Maine 
and  to  provide  for  conveyance  of  certain 
interests  in  such  l.tiids  ^o  as  to  iiermlt  such 
university,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to 
sell,  lease,  or  otiierwlse  dispose  of  such  lands; 

HR  13176  .■Ml  act  U)  ..mend  the  acts  of 
February  1.  1826.  and  February  20.  1833,  to 
authorize  the  State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  certain  lands  lor  edu- 
cational purposes;  and 

S  J,  Res.  i:n.  Joint  restjUitlon  'o  designate 
Mav  20.  1968.  as  "Ch.arlotte,  N  C  .  Day." 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  ns  indicated: 
Increased  NoNJraicivL  Pt  nishment  Powers 
TO  Certain  Okvicers  lif  Armed  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  liw.  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leaislation  to  amend  section  815  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretaries  of  the  miUtary  depTrtment.s  to 
extend  :r.creased  nonjudicial  punishment 
powers  'o  rertain  offlrers   (With  an  accompa- 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

.A  resolution,  a'iopteo  hy  the  Legi;-lative 
Committee  of  Farm  Workers  from  Tulare 
County.  Visalia.  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  leaislation  to  cover  agricultural 
workers  under  the  Unemployment  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  .A.rmcd  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  bv  the  Geor-ri.i  Bank- 
ers Association.  .'Atlanta.  CJa..  remonstrating 
against  the  enacfnent  of  House  bill  137 IK. 
the  Federal  Savings  Institutions  .Xct:  to  the 
Committee  on  Bmking  and  Cnrrencv, 

A  resolution  adopt.ed  by  the  Georgia  Bank- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  se.ssion. 

Tlie  followiiiii  favorable  leports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  irrin  the  Committee 
■n  Foreign  Relation.s: 

Frank  E.  McKinncy.  of  Indiana,  to  be  Am- 
l>assador  Extraordinary  .md  I'lenipow-niiary 
to  .sp.iin; 

O.  Mennen  Williams,  of  Michigan,  lo  Ijc 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  PIenip<Hen- 
riarv  to  the  Philippines;  and 

George  W,  Ball,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  itiC  United  .States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambas.sador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  and  tlie  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
aLso  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Sen-ice  which  have  previously  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and,  to 
save  the  ( xpeii.se  of  ijrinting  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  ask  u;.animous  con- 
.sent  that  they  may  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  in  format  ion  fjf  any  .St-nator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows; 

Donald  C.  Berciis,  of  Penn-vlv -mi:',  anci 
sundry  other  Foreign  Service  oincers.  for  pro- 
motion in  the  Fcrf'igr.  :-.ervice. 
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BILLd  INTRODUCED 


BiiLi  were  introduced,   read   the   first 
time,   and,    by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows. 
By  .\Jr    MILLER 

3  3443  A  but  to  i.-nend  the  Inr«rn.*l  R«ve- 
n  le  Cixle  of  1954  to  limit  the  losses  allowjljlc 
*•;•-/!  respect  'o  farming  •pfratUma  whioh  are 
incurred  by  taxpayers  wniiee  pnnclpai  bus.- 
ness  .u:tlvlty  :s  not  [arming;  to  tne  Ciimmi:- 
t«e  on  Plnunce 

( See  the  remarks  uf  Mr  Mrtt-wi  when  he 
Introduced  the  ibo-. e  bill,  which  appe.ir  un- 
der i  separate  beacllnif  i 

By   Mr    ANDERSON   (for  hlmaeJf  and 

Mr     MONTOTAI 

s     1444    A  bill  to  declare  that  cert.iln  fed- 

■•r<..;y   owned   land-,   are   held    by   the   Ur.ited 

■^'A:t»  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 

'.  L.iij\in<i.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

I  .s  ...ir  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  MORSE 
>  3446  A  bin  to  assist  local  educational 
.H^enciea  to  c.irry  out  proi^rams  for  jnore  e:- 
feouve  schools  where  there  are  high  concen- 
tr.iuoiis  of  children  from  low-mcome_  rami- 
Ues.  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Co^^lt- 
'.ef    in.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

3e«  the  rem.irlts  i>f  Mr  Murse  when  he 
mt.-xi»»e*d  the  abtive  bill,  wlilch  appear  ua- 
J-r  I  separ.»te  heading  > 

By     Mr.    PROUTT     (for    himself.    Mr. 

MiiasE.     Mr      Yarborovch.    .ind    .Mr 

J*vrrs)  . 

S    i44>i    .A  bill  to  ai'tnorlze  preschool  and 

eary    edic^tt'.on    jir^ii^rams   for    handicapped 

children;    to    t.he   Committee    on   Labur   and 

Public  Wei:. ire 

I  See  'he  rem.irks  of  Mr  PROtrry  when  he 
1;  trod.ii.ed  tht*  i  nve  bill  which  ippear  un- 
der ,4  seporar.e  he.vdmg  i 
Dv  Mr  PONG 
S  3447  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yau  Ming 
Chinn  iG<n  Ming  Lorn  '.i  he  C'omiiUTtee 
■:i\  the  Jiiiiii.-liir'- 

Bv  Mr   BREWSTER 
3  3448    A    bill    tor   the    relief   of   John   L. 
Karris,    to  the  r  .miiilt'et"     r.  'he   Jxirticlary 
By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  N'-w  Jer«»v 
S.   3449.   A   bill   fir   the  r.?llef  of  Hon   Ylu 
Poni?;    to   the  C-'mmiltee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  JACKSON 
S  3450     \   bit:   for     he   relief   of   Svtlney  S 
M-  Lean:   to  lii*  Commutre  on  the  .Judiciary 
Bv  M-   HOLLAND 
5  346;    A   bl'.l   rel.itlng   to  the  recognition 
f  Vincent  J    BurnelU  for  his  contributions 
•lie   i^ov.th    of   aeronautical    science   and 
techhclugy  in  :lie  United  Slates.  \>>  the  Com- 
m;"ee  on  the  .TuJlcl.iry 
Bv  Mr   INOUYE 
S   3432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsui  Fel: 
S  3453    A  bill  for  the  relief  if  Fang  Chen 
Chun. and 

S.  3454    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lam  Kam 
Chi    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr    HOLLAND 
S    3455.  A  bill  for  The  relief  of  Dr    Misiuel 
.\:;t;el  Garcia  Plasenclu.  to  the  Committee  i-n 
t.^-.e  Judlclarv. 


«  3443— INTRODUCriON  OF  BILL  TO 
,\MEND  THE  INTERN.'XL  REVENUE 
CODE  TO  LIMIT  LOSc>FS  .\LLO\V- 
-VBLE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FARM- 
ING 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  and  a^k  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  pnnted.  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T^ie  bill 
will  be  re(.'en.»»d  .md  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  w;th'-ut  abjection,  the  bill 
•All!  be  printed  m  the  Record,  in  accord- 
mce  with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa 

The  bill     S.  3443     to  amend  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  C(<le  of  1954  to  limit  the 
losses  a!l(jwaule  willi  respect  to  iannmK 
operacions  whicli  are  incuned  by  tiix- 
payers  wiujse  principal  business  activity 
Is  net  farming,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, was  received,  read  twice  by  lUs  title, 
referred  U)  the  Coniinittee  on  Finance. 
and  ordered  to  b»?  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3413 
III-  it  in.cUd  by  the  Scualc  a;id  House  of 
Ktrftn-.ttrntjl It  en  o/  tne  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  a-i.trmbUd.  That  (ai  part  IX 
of  .■tubrhapter  B  of  i-hapier  I  of  the  Internal 
Hevenue  Code  of  l-).'>4  ( relating  to  Items  not 
dediK-tlblei  is  lunehded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec    277.  LiMrrATioN    on     Dedcctions    At- 
TRwrr\BiE  TO  Certain  Farming 

OPtRArtONS. 

"lai  Okneral  Rule — E.tcept  an  proMded 
in  subsections  in  and  idt  and  except  in  the 
c.u»e  of  a  taxp.iviT  ontd.iged  in  l.ie  biisiue.s.s  ol 
farnuug  us  the  principal  business  activity. 
I  lie  deductions  attributable  to  the  business 
of  l.irmlng  which,  but  lor  this  section,  would 
be  .lUowible  under  this  ch.ipler  for  the  Uix- 
able  year  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
.uuo'uit  eqvml  to  the  gross  Income  derived  by 
the  l,ixpayer  from  the  business  ol  farming 
for  the  taxable  year. 

■  bi    Farming  »s  Principal  Business  Ac- 

XTVITT     - 

"111  In  general  — For  purpo.«ies  of  subsec- 
tion 1,1 1,  the  bdsau-ss  of  larmmg  is  the  prin- 
cifhil  business  actlvitv  of  a  taxpayer  lor  a 
taxable  .e;ir  only  If  the  net  income  from 
fanning  lor  the  3  preceding  taxable  years  x'r 
so  many  of  such  preceding  ■  i-ars  is  the  t.ix- 
paye^r  h.is  beeo  engaged  in  the  biislne?*  oi 
.'a.mingi  equals  or  ex.etds  T.j  percent  ol  the 
total  iwt  income  of  the  taxpa\er  lor  such 
>  ears 

iJi  Ntr  iNioME  FROM  FARMING.  For  pur- 
poses ol  paragraph  ,li.  the  m-t  income  'rom 
tanning  or  i  tiixpa'.er  for  any  taxable  ye;vr 
is  the  sum  of— 

"I  A I  the  gross  Income  derived  from  the 
buaUiesb  (if  larmln;;  fnr  siich  vcar  minus  the 
deductions  attribt'iable  to  such  business, 
and 

"(Bi  the  full  amount  .if  any  i  bv  which 
the  gains  from  ^ales  or  exchanges  .  l  pr(jp- 
erty  used  In  the  business  of  larinlng  . -.Mthln 
the  meaning  of  section  I231ib(  i  whiih  are 
treated  as  gains  Irom  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  a.ssets  exceed  the  Ic^sses  from  such 
sales  or  exchanges 

"i3.i  Total  Nrrr  income-  Fcr  purposes  of 
paragraph  •  I  >  '.he  total  net  Ini  me  of  a  'ax- 
payi-r  for  any  taxable  year  Is  the  laxpaycr  . 
adiuEted  (jross  income  taxable  Income,  it 
the  case  uf  a  corporation  i  determined  with- 
out regard  to  gains  from  sales  or  exchancr-^^ 
'if  capital  assets  tr  of  proper' v  used  in  a 
'rade  or  business,  other  than  the  business 
•f  farming  F.  r  'he  purposes  of  the  pr?cfd- 
ing  sentence  adju.'^ted  gros.'^  income  and  tax- 
able Income  shall  be  ccmputc'l  by  recognizing 
tire  f'jll  amount  if  anvi  by  which  the  gains 
rrom  sales  or  exchanges  if  proper:y  u.sed  !n 
the  business  of  farming  >  within  the  mean- 
Uii»  of  section  11:31  (bl  i  which  are  treated  as 
:^tns  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
i:  sets  excet'd  the  losses  from  such  sales  or 
•■xch^nges. 

■  (Ci  DEorcnoNs  .VrrRiDLTAtLE  Tfj  Research 
AND  Experimental  Programs. — Subsection 
la'  shall  not  apply  to  any  deduction  to  the 
extent  such  deduction  Is  attributable  to  a 
r^vearch  or  experimental  farming  opera- 
tion conducted  under  a  prrjgram  approved 
by  the  United  Stau-s  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  .state  department  of  agriculture, 
or  the  agricultural  schoil  .f  an  accredited 
.-•ollcge  or  university. 
"idi   ExcTPnoNs — 

■ill  Farms  ACHuiRtD  from  k  decedent. — 
The  I'nil'-itlon  in  .subsect'.on  ■  ■\  •  shall  net 
apply  with  respect  to  any  farming  enterprlae 


acquired  by  the  taxpayer  by  devl.se  or  inheri- 
tance, or  by  distribution  of  a  teM.imrntary 
iru&t.  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  hucli 
enterprl.'-e  is  so  aciiulred  and  for  the  U  suc- 
ceeilliig  taxable  years. 

ij<  Farms  ac^jiired  av  foreci  oSi^riE,. 
src.--Tlie  limitation  In  subsection  (ai  ."shull 
not  apply  with  rf«pe<-t  to  any  i.iimliig  enter- 
prise acquUod  ijy  the  taxpayer  In  partial  or 
complete  satlsf.ictlon  ol  a  debt  tor  the  taxi.blc 
year  in  which  such  enterprise  Is  so  aciiuired 
and   for  the  2  succeeding  tax.ible  jears. 

"(3)  Estates  In  the  case  of  , in  estate,  the 
limitation  m  subsection  (ai  shall  not  ipply 
to  any  farming  enterprl.'-e  comprlsiiii:  i  part 
of  tlie  estate  for  the  first  and  .second  taxable 
years  of  the  estate  If  the  business  ol  farming 
was  the  principal  buslnc.s.s  :\ctlvlty  of  the 
decedent  for  the  last  full  taxable  year  before 
his  death. 

"lei  RECfLATioNs  T!ie  Secretary  or  !ns 
delegare  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  neces.sary  lo  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  " 

(bi  The  table  of  sections  for  such  pi'.'-t 
IX  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol 
the  following  new  item 

"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  certain  farmUig  oper- 
tlons. 

Sec.  2  The  amendments  miide  by  this  .Act 
shall  npiJlv  to  taxable  ve.irs  'leguming  .ilier 
December  31.  lop.q 

Mr  MTLLrR  Mi  Pie.sident.  thi.s  bill 
would  amend  the  Intom.il  Revenue  Code 
of  '9.54  to  limit  the  lo.sses  allowable 
with  respect  to  fanninc  operations 
which  are  incurred  liy  t3xpr.yer.=;  whose 
principal  bu.sinc.s.s  activity  is  not  farniiiii; 

In  the  minority  \iews  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committfe's  1968  roDoit  on  the 
Economic  Report  of  :he  Pre.sident.  one 
of  iiur  policy  recommendations  was  that 
there  is  a  need  for  upda'iny  the  income 
tax  laws  to  protect  the  commercial 
fanner  aualnst  the  unfair  competition 
which  ic.sult.s  when  tho.se  whose  prin- 
cipal occup.'^tion  is  not  taiminr  write  off 
losses  from  larmini:  on  their  tax  returns 
With  Unci''  Sam  picking  up  a  large  shaie 
of  such  lo.s-ses,  this  provides  unfair  com- 
petition to  the  taxpayer  who  is  depend- 
ent on  farminR  for  his  livelihood.  I  ain 
not  refernnK  to  so-called  hobby  farm- 
ers, which  the  tax  law  docs  not  permit 
loss  deductions  for  under  present  rul- 
int's  and  court  decisions. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  follows  an 
uncomplicated  formula.  It  would  ijrovide 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
enKated  in  the  business  of  Inrminp  as 
the  principal  business  activity.  The  de- 
ductions attributable  to  the  business  of 
farmin'-; — which  include  losses — may  not 
exceed  the  ^ross  income  derived  by  the 
taxpayer  from  tlie  business  of  farmin c 
for  tlie  taxable  year.  A  taxpayer  is 
deemed  to  be  enpas^ed  in  the  business  ot 
farmniK  as  the  principal  business  activity 
:f  net  income  from  fai-minf,'  for  th(^  3  pre- 
ceding taxable  years — or  so  many  of 
such  preceding  years  as  the  taxpayer  has 
been  engaeed  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing— equals  or  exceeds  75  percent  of  to- 
tal net  income  for  such  years. 

.Appropriate  exceptions  are  provided  to 
thi.-  'U'neral  nile.  Thus,  the  limitation 
would  not  apply  to  losses  attributable  to 
a  research  or  experimental  farmiiu;  op- 
eration conducted  under  a  procram  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture, or  an  agricultural  school  of  an  ac- 
credited coileee  or  university.  It  vould 
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.seem  prudent  to  make  such  an  exception 
111  the  interest  of  improved  technology, 
.'•'arms  acquired  from  a  decedent  and 
farms  acquired  by  foreclosure  arc  also 
i\cej)ted  from  the  limitation  of  the  bill 
tir  the  taxable  year  m  which  the  farm  is 
acquired  and  for  2  succeeding  taxable 
M'ars.  This  would  Rive  taxpayers  acquir- 
ing a  farm  by  devise  or  debt  .settlement 
the  opportunity  to  place  the  farm  on  a 
pioJitmaklnu  basis  or  to  sell  it  within  a 
itasonablc  period  of  time. 

The  final  excepti.ni  is  m  Iho  ca.se  of 
a  fanning  enteipii.-t'  ulrch  cimprl.ses  a 
part  of  an  ( state.  In  such  a  ca,se  the  lim- 
iiatio".  wr^ki  n.it  :i.;))iy  to  the  estate  for 
the  first  _'  tar.able  years  if  the  business 
of  farming  was  the  principal  business 
activity  ot  the  deccd;  nt  for  the  la.st  full 
taxable  year  before  his  death. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  not  prohibit  farming  op- 
erations by  nonfarmers.  It  would  simply 
put  an  end  to  the  use  of  farming  as  a 
lax  avoidance  mrchani.sm  by  some  in- 
dividuals aiu'  corporations  v.-hich  results 
i:i  unfair  comp<'tilion  with  the  full-time 
f  armei .  

S  :;44.n- -INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  EN- 
TITLED MORE  EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS  ACT- 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  has  the  .short  title.  "More  Effective 
Scho  Is  Act."  a  bill  to  a.s.sisL  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  ;ii  carrying  out  pro- 
grams for  more  effective  schools  where 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  In  keep- 
ing w'th  tlie  policy  I  announced  On  April 
29  wlien  I  introduced  S.  3400,  the  "Gen- 
cial  Education  Assi.staticc  Act."  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  framev.  ork  upon  which  discussions  can 
be  centered  in  hearings  which  will  be 
held  before  the  end  of  this  Congress  con- 
cernine  ina.s.sive  aid  to  education. 

S.  3  •,00  would  authorize  S6  billion  in 
grants  to  the  States  to  improve  education 
generally.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  ai.so  a  general  aid  proposal,  but  it 
offers  an  administrative  mechanism 
which  is  different  from  that  propo.sed  in 
3.  3400.  Tlie  More  Effective  Schools  Act. 
which  has  the  general  support  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  would 
authorize  SI  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  would  grad- 
ually increase  the  authorization  through 
the  fiscal  year  1977  to  $5  billion  annually. 
Tlie  funds  appropriated  are  to  be  allocat- 
(^d  among  local  educational  agencies  upon 
the  basis  of  relative  number  of  children 
from  low-income  families.  Funds  will  be 
us"d  to  make  grants  directly  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting them  in  planning  and  implement- 
ing intensive  programs  for  more  effective 
.schools  in  areas  .ser'.ing  lar^o  numbers 
of  educationally  deprived  children. 

The  Nation's  schools  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  crisis,  a  crisis  of  financing,  a  crisis 
of  direction,  and  a  crisis  of  purpose.  The 
Nation's  public  school  system,  during  the 
next  several  years,  will  face  the  greatest 
challenge  it  has  faced  during  the  past 
century.  That  challenge  is  whether  it  will 
meet  the  demands  our  society  must  make 
of  it.  Will  our  public  school  system  pro- 


vide American  boys  and  gir'.s,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  economic  circumstances 
with  the  educational  opportunities  nec- 
essai-y  to  permit  them  to  lead  u.selul  and 
satisfactory  lives  in  the  next  century. 

Most  of  us  realize  and  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  massive  Federal  aid  is  now  im- 
perative. The  hi.stor>'  of  Pedtrnl-aid-to- 
education  legislation  in  the  Senate  shows 
that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Fed- 
eral aid  is  needed  has  never  been  seri- 
ously   rai.sed.    It    has    always    been    the 
subsidiary  questions  regarding  jjurpose. 
focus,    and    administrative    mechani.sms 
which  have  raised  thorny  is.sues  which 
heretofore  have  deterred  \is  from  v.hat 
should  be  our  goal  in  adequately  funding 
American  education.  In  the  la.st  10  years 
since  the  enactment  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  these  issues  have 
been    sidestepped    by    approaching    the 
problem  on  a  categorical  basis.  That  is. 
we  have  met  special  needs  with  special 
programs.  The  time   has  come   for   the 
Congiess  to  face  the  primary  is'^ue.  and 
that  is  not  whether  or  not  we  have  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  but  how  that  aid  is 
made     available.    The    More     Effective 
Schools  Act,  in  contra.st  vith  the  mech- 
anism envi-sioned  in  S.  3400. .-  quaroly  pre- 
sents the  question  of  approach.  Whereas 
S.  3400  provides  that  grants  v.ill  be  made 
to  States  and  that  States  would  hnve  con- 
siderable discretion  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of   funds  within   the  State 
and  the  uses  of  funds  in  th.e  locil  schools, 
the  More  Effective  Schools  Act  provides 
that  funds  would  be  granted  directly  to 
local  educational  aeenrifs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  prograir.,-  for  effective 
.schools. 

We  here  in  the  S.-nate  hiive  a  re-ponsi- 
bility  for  setting  fo-th  the  general  uidp- 
]ines  under  which  Federal  funds  a'-e  to 
be  u.sed.  We  have  an  oijlif.ation  to  the 
American  taxpayer  to  make  .sure  that 
tax  money  is  to  be  used  efficiently.  I^ir- 
thermore,  we  have  an  obligation  to  make 
sure  v.e  receive  the  necessary  information 
to  evaluate  the  programs  supported  with 
Federal  money.  On  the  other  hand.  Fed- 
eral aid  cannot  be  used  to  a  nirali/e  edu- 
cational control  at  the  Federal  level. 
Many  fear  that  direct  -innts  to  local 
educational  ■  grncirs  can  be  a  means  to 
vest  control  of  education  with  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  "i  Edueat  on. 

Another  nuestion  nov.-  ('.'iir,  rai.scd  is 
whether  making  "^rants  to  .^tates  and 
leaving  considerable  discretion  at  the 
State  level  offers  the  State  educational 
a'lencies  a  means  to  direct  local  tduca- 
tional  programs  in  such  a  manner  which 
the  State  legislatures  would  not  permit 
oy  authorizing  such  control. 

I  make  these  remarks  .vith  tin  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  in  order  to  raise  ques- 
tions which  must  be  considered  and  an- 
swered before  we  can  enact  effective  leg- 
islation which  will  hein  our  schools  to 
meet  the  crisis  in  education.  I  offer  this 
bill,  as  well  as  S.  3400.  to  my  collragues 
for  their  consideration.  I  do  so  with  the 
pledge  that  to  the  extent  that  it  is  with- 
in my  power,  I  can  a.';suie  those  in  the 
educational  community  who  have  con- 
cerns in  this  area  that  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns,  hearings  will  be  held  on 
the  subject  of  general  aid  to  education, 
and  the  views  of  all  will  be  heard,  and 
suggestions  for  improvements  to  this  bill 


.J id  to  S.  3400  v.ill  be  given  every  consid- 
eration. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  ;)rint"d  in  the  RKcor'i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI-.R.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  apinopnately  re- 
ferred;  and.  without  obtection.  the  bill 
will   be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

The  bill  'S.  3445)  to  assist  local  edu- 
cational a"encies  to  carry  out  programs 
for  more  I'ffective  scliools  where  there 
are  hi  h  cOiicentratlons  of  children  from 
loA-mcome  families,  and  for  other  pur- 
l)0;is  mtrofliiccd  b>'  Mi.  M(i:;st.  v.as  re- 
ceived, read  tv ice  b\'  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
\'/elfan^,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RixoRi).  as  follows: 
.s.  :i445 

rir  .;  <■,  artcti  bv  thr  S'liatr  and  Houyr  of 
nvprrsputi.tiifs  of  tlic  Uuili  tl  Stall'  of  Amir- 
u-a  m  CongrcF.:  r  as'pmblcd.  That  this  Act  may 
be  Cited  ns  the  "More  EtTrctlve  Schools  Art" 

.  l:.'I.INi.S    AND    1'1-RI'osK 

,<Er.  2.  (ul  The  Congress  liuds  ihat  children 
..Itfudlng  Echools  In  iiriMs  where  there  are 
high  coiiccntrutlons  of  children  irom  low- 
income  families  ure  deprived  of  edur.itlonal 
idv.iiit.itres  made  iivailitble  to  chlldrrn  m 
111  .rt-  iillluent  arc:i?:  ihat  existing  Federal  aid 
!•:■  tliildrph  irom  iow-income  licmllies  1.;  de- 
siuiied  lo  provide  .speci:'.l  cduc.itlon.il  services 
which  are  iss^entially  remedial  ;iiid  noncur- 
rlcular  in  nature:  and  that  there  is  i.n  urc.ent 
ueed  for  Pcderjil  .s\ipi>ort  lor  proi;r:inis  wliUh 
m.ike  o.isic  iihd  coniprchen.'-iic  imiirovement^ 
In  th(  regular  .-chool  pr./;r;ims.  The  Coiitrt  s- 
lurthrr  liiids  that  ihls  Nation  can  no  longer 
.I'ford  to  delay  .i  nallriiirtl  <  (JiTimitmeMt  to 
more  t-lfectlve  tchools  lor  rhildrcii  in  l-'W- 
mconie  nimllies. 

(b)  II  IS  therefore  the  jjurpo.se  oi  this  :\'  ( 
to  ;  s.siii  local  educ.itional  iicencles  to  <an\ 
out  pro'^ri'ins  for  more  eliertlve  .iChools  serv- 
ing .re.iE  \vhere  there  ..re  high  concentrations 
of  chiidren  from  l.,.v- income  fahilUes. 

.•riiC.llAMS    J  OR    MOkS    EFtECTIVF.    SCItOO"  s 

.Sec.  3  Local  educational  ;.geii';^-  i:  de- 
lined  111  .'ectton  303 (t^)  (Bl  ol  PuLl  c  l..iw  b74. 
raghiy-hrst  Congress)  shall  hu-  ellE^'jle  tur 
;  r;.^*.s  from  the  Commissioner  oj.  E'!uc.itio:i 
ihciTaller  rclerred  to  In  this  Act  is  il. 
■■C:in-.mlssioner")  for  pjannlnp;  .iTid  imp!; - 
mentinp  intensi\e  proiirjims  for  more  effec- 
tive .'cho.ols  m  .;reaK  where  then  arc  hiph 
coiiccntrr;tions  of  children  fro.n  low-income 
..iinoies  through— 

I  il )    improved    utilization    of    cducitioii..! 

P'ji:,oniiel   dfsl^ned    lo   :ichieve   it   lower   una 

I'l.'.rc  etfpctlvc  per-^tudent  ratio  of  teachers. 

iin.selors.     uides,     .ind     other     educational 

jjcr.-oniiel: 

(bl  training  iind  development  progn  in-, 
designed  to  enable  teachers  and  other  educ.i- 
loiiHl  ]jcr.=  oiiiiel  t.o  ei:>ntinuously  Imiirove 
their  triiinine  imd  educuional  capabilities 
while  carrying  out  their  rrsponslblllties  in 
the  ^choels; 

( c  I  comprehensive  educational  programs 
ciesicned  to  i:apf?t  the  oartlctjlar  educational 
needs  el  chiiciien  Irnrn  If  v. -i;i^:,:ni  raro.iipf- 
including  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion .if  new  curricuhim  and  instructional 
methods,    materials,    and    cqulpinent; 

(d)  construction  and  remodelint;  proj^rams 
lo  assure  adequi.te  physical  faeDitlr-:,;   and 

(el  prcicedures  for  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  parents  of  children  served 
Oy  thpce  .'schools  and  the  effective  u.se  of  their 
.ervicef 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  ■'.  hilcre:i  Ir^m  low- 
income  families"  means  eliUdrcn  counted 
under  section  203(ali2)  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondiiry  Educ.itlon  Act  of 
1965  for  the  purpo.se  of  determining  the 
amour.t  of  baesic  i:rant.s  made  under  sec'ion 
203  of    uch  title. 
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aEQLtREMLNTs  rOR  >  EOEXAX.  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  4  The  Comnilsiioner  shall  make  grants 
under  ^ct.oii  J  U)  kx;al  eUuculionul  ttgeticies 
•.'ir  program i  ('ir  more  effective  schools  only 
.;  he  determines  tiial — 

lai  the  luc.il  ediic.iUonal  agency  has  .i 
A  orkaljle  pru^.im  .jf  a  comprehensive  nature 
for  using  nnaninal  re. unices  Jrini  aU  jources 
:. ir  more  effective  schools  for  children  from 
iMW-uicome  lamiHes; 

ibi  scho-iis  serving  areiis  where  there  ure 
high  coiKeiitraUoiis  of  children  frvim  ;l.w- 
inc'inie  families  will  not  receive  less  in  ex- 
penditures per  pupa  from  Suite  and  local 
siiurces  than  otner  schools  administered  by 
the  local  educational  agency; 

(ci  each  pro^ani  for  a  more  effective 
school  will  t>e  of  such  size,  scope,  quality 
and  design  as  to  assure  a  substantial  effect 
;n  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  chlld/eu 
:rom  low-imome  (amilles,  and 

idi  any  construction  or  remodeling  proj- 
ects hnanced  under  this  Act  will  follow  the 
pre\.  iilini?  waije  and  labor  standards  re- 
quirements .if  section  209  of  title  I  Of  the 
Elementary  and  Secnniiary  Education  Art  of 

AUTHORIZATION    AND    *PP<">RTlONMENT    ■  )P 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  1  '(a  I  For  the  purposes  nf  carrviiit? 
.';t;  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  is  hereby 
luthorued  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$  1. 000.000,000  for  the  tiscal  year  beginning 
Juiy  1.  1968.  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  the  same  sum  i:icre:iBed  bv  annual 
increments  of  ioOO.OOO.OOO  until  and  includ- 
ing the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1975, 
and  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on  July 
1  in  1976  and  1977  the  sum  of  5.t.00O.iK)0,0O<J 
oums  appropriated  under  this  subsection  are 
autnuri/ed  tu  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, or  until  June  30,  1978.  whichever 
rirst  occurs  Any  unappropriated  portion  uf 
'.lie  .imount  authorized  to  be  appropnated 
Tor  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  approprl- 
,iied  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  vear  during 
tne  period  t>eginnlng  July  I,  1969  and  vnd- 
ing  June  30.  1978.  In  addition  to  the  amount 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  subsequent  fiscal  year 

ibi  Sums  appropriated  to  implement  the 
purpt)=.es  of  h:s  Act  tor  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Conunl&sioner  among 
the  Slates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  from  low-income  families  within 
each  State.  Sums  apportioned  for  any  par- 
ticular St.ite  bevond  that  needed  tor  grams 
to  eligible  applicants  shall  be  reapportioned 
to  other  States  on   the  same  basis. 


S.  J446— INTROUUCriON  i.iF  BILL 
ENTITLED  -HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN S  EARLY  EDUCATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  Presideni.  I  intro- 
duce today,  tor  appropriate  reference, 
legislation  to  provide  preschool  and  early 
education  programs  for  liandicapped 
children 

.A  recent  oook  on  preschcol  education 
beijins  with  these  words: 

Millions  of  children  are  being  irreparably 
d.uiL.ged  by  our  faUure  to  stimulate  them 
UUeilectuaily  during  their  crucial  years — 
from  birth  to  six.  Millions  of  others  are  being 
held  bacii  from  their  true  potential. 

Maya  Pines,  the  author  of  this  book 
•Revolution  ;n  Learning."  was  referring 

to  culturally  disadvantaged  children 
from  loH-inconiL'  families.  Her  conten- 
tion IS  that- an  individuals  aciiievement 
in  life  depends  \ery  largely  on  what  he 
has  been  helped  to  learn  before  the  age 
of  4.  and  that  therefore  preschool  pro- 
grams  are   of   the   utmost    importance, 


especially  lor  those  cluldren  wnu  do  not 
have  an  opptirtunity  to  .earn  in  their 
home  environment. 

This  stress  on  tlie  early  childhood 
years  as  the  crucial  ones  does  not  nec- 
essarily apply  only  to  so-called  normal 
cluldren  The  pri -ichool  years  are  als<j 
important  ones  for  the  iiandicapped 
child 

In  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship  which 
has  been  a  hallmark  of  your  Education 
Subcommitl.ee.  I  am  plea,sed  to  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  Senaim-  Mouse.  Sena- 
tor Yarborouch.  Senator  Javits.  and  my- 
self, legislation  which  will  authorize 
grants  to  be  made  for  exemplary  pio- 
grams  in  early  education  for  our  handi- 
capped children  The  bill  envisions  these 
as  pilot  projects  to  new  approaches  t« 
the  special  educational  needs  ol  children 
impeded  with  problems  of  blindness, 
deafness,  mental  retardation,  speech  im- 
pairment, emotional  disturbances,  crip- 
pled limbs,  and  other  health-impainnt; 
disabilities  wlio  cannot  now  be  sei\ed  in 
normal  channels. 

I  became  av>are  of  this  situation 
through  mv  interest  in  the  activities  of 
the  Friends  of  Retarded  Children  in 
Bennington,  Vt  This  sroup  of  interested 
parents  and  citizens  has  bei^un  special 
classes  for  the  retarded,  summer  campim,; 
programs,  health  and  lecreation  pro- 
'-;rams.  and  .special  programs  to  help 
other  parents  understand  the  nature  of 
retardation  Recently  they  have  been  able 
to  start  a  presctiool  program  in  wluch  the 
children  are  already  showing  improve- 
ment in  speech,  physical  coordination, 
and  ability  to  participate  in  group  ac- 
tivity 

In  looking  into  this  situation  .'urther, 
I  find  that  in  many  States  the  public 
education  of  handicapped  children  can- 
not begin  before  the  first  grade  or  kin- 
dergarten. This  is  true  despite  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  that  mental  and  social 
development  of  children  can  be  acceler- 
ated by  early  educational  opportunities. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  very  few- 
preschool  protirams  for  the  handicapped 
children.  Often  this  has  meant  that  a 
child's  handicap  is  not  detected  until 
first  grade,  at  the  age  of  6.  As  one  edu- 
cation expert  expresses  it: 

fn  neglecting  to  make  adequate  provi- 
sion (or  the  handicapped  preschool  child. 
educators  enter  the  scene  five  years  too 
late. 

A  critical  opportunity  for  .stimulating 
intellectual  crowth.  and  working  toward 
normal  development  has  been  missed 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  some  very 
striking  accomplishments  in  the  area  of 
preschool  education  Jor  handicapped 
children.  An  experimental  program  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Illinois  about 
10  years  ago  showed  that  when  moder- 
ately retarded  children  were  sent  to  spe- 
cial nursery  .schools  at  the  age  of  3  and 
kept  there  2  or  3  years,  many  of  them 
gained  enough  in  IQ  to  take  them  out  of 
tlie  retarded  group  altogether,  and  place 
them  in  the  regular  classroom  Formal- 
ized institute  programs  for  parents  and 
their  blind  infants  vvere  developed  ex- 
tensively during  the  period  when  the  con- 
dition known  as  retrolental  fibroplasiz 
caused  a  great  number  of  babies  to  be- 
come   blind.    These    programs    were    of 


great  value  in  offering  the  parents  an 
opportunity  to  leain  about  the  impact  of 
a  visual  handicap  on  the  development  of 
their  child  and  how  they  could  minimize 
tlie  effects  of  the  handicap. 

These  are  examples  of  the  type  of  pro- 
-•ram  wluch  would  be  funded  under  the 
legislation  I  am  i)r()posing.  But  activities 
m  this  area  have  been  so  limited  in  the 
past  that  this  is  undoubtedly  a  fertile 
field  for  many  innovations. 

Mr  President,  the  programs  lor  the 
handicapped  have  been  conducted  in  past 
years  on  piimarily  a  piecemeal  basis  A 
beginning  .solution  to  the  problem  of 
special  education  was  made  2  years  ago 
when  this  body  aulhoii/ed  a  new  title  VI 
to  the  Elementary  and  -Secondary  Edu- 
cation .■\ct  to  aid  t)ie  States  in  educating 
handicapped  children.  This  program 
constitutes  the  backbone  ol  a  hrm  na- 
tional ixjlicy  -a  policy  that  lavois  excel- 
lence 111  sp<>cial  education  for  the  handi- 
capix'd  as  a  sound  Federal  invcstmi'nt 
But  the  crusade  we  began  then  in  behalf 
of  our  handicapiM'd  children  and  their 
families  must  be  luither  implementi'd  if 
we  are  .serious  about  tivink:  to  give  these 
children  an  educiitional  bill  "t  iiahts  It 
IS  not  enough  lor  us  lo  do  .lUst  a  little  bit 
better  for  them  than  we  d:)  Itjr  our  more 
lortunat*  children — we  must  devote  as 
many  of  our  teachers  and  as  many  of  our 
dollars  as  the  job  lequire.s — not  just  a 
little  more  tit  each. 

My  bill,  which  I  am  pleased  to  report 
IS  also  ijeiiig  mtrnduced  at  this  time  in 
the  other  body  m  a  Ijiparti.sanshlp  spon- 
.•^orsiup  by  Cmmrcssmaii  .-Xi.bi.rt  tjfir.  of 
Minne.sota.  and  Congressman  C.^rey.  of 
New  -York,  is  designed  to  be  the  hist  vital 
>lf])  tJiward  providing  each  hanchcapped 
I  liild  a  briuht  beacon  of  hope  lor  a  first 
chance.  It  will  be  the  foundation  of  his 
full  tenn  education,  employment  poten- 
tial, his  health  and  .social  well-being. 

This  afferno<^)n.  the  sponsors  arc  ac- 
knowledging that  as  Headstart  has  given 
a  good  .start  to  a  lot  of  economically  dis- 
advanlai;ed  youngsters  and  Follow- 
through  lias  them  headed  in  the  right 
(iirection.  first  chance  has  the  same  po- 
tential for  encouratlng  iducational 
agencies  to  build  quality  and  expenmt  n- 
tation  into  their  special  education  pro- 
grams. How  good — how  tiiffcicnt — how 
innovative — the  answers  are  that  .schools 
come  up  with,  will  present  an  unprece- 
dcnw?d  opportunity  to  study  .solid  data 
on  how  best  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped. 

Since  eajh  pilot  project  will  be  con- 
sidered an  txpt rimeiital  [jroeram  open 
to  visits  from  health  .-,.)eciali.-ts.  teachers 
.md  .-chool  .systems;  and  since  its  report 
will  be  widely  disseminated,  its  successes 
and  failures  will  most  fiecidedly  influence 
the  cour.se  of  special  education  in  the 
decades  to  come 

Mr.  President,  the  program  we  arc 
offering  is  designed  to  bring  together  all 
the  accumulated  knowledge  and  wisdom 
in  the  field  of  special  education  in  a  coi:- 
troU'xl.  model  environment  so  that  we 
can  begin  to  apply  comprehensive  con- 
siderations to  the  learning  problems  of 
the  disabled  child 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  child  who 
deserves  a  first  chance,  a  helpinu  hand, 
more  than  the  child  who  enters  this 
world  with  dim  vision,  with  faint  hear- 
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ing.  with  dllfiuilty  in  comprehending  the 
nature  of  our  world,  or  with  any  of  the 
myriad  di.sabihties  which  afflict  our  hand- 
icapped children.  Despite  the  recog- 
nized success  of  such  programs  as 
Headstart.  and  its  very  promising,  com- 
panion. Followthrough.  there  is  today 
no  .systematic  attempt  to  jjrovide  this 
opi<ortu.iitv  for  handicapped  childien. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  meet  this 
challeiu-'e  It  will  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  approximately  100  model,  ex- 
perimental jjre.school  and  early  educa- 
tion programs  which  will  be  placed 
acro.ss  the  country,  .some  in  rural  areas, 
.some  in  inner  cities,  in  every  State  or 
territory  which  has  the  interest  and  the 
desire  to  u.se  such  a  model  to  begin  a 
program  for  handicapijed  children.  Each 
program  will  lacUitate  the  intellectual, 
emotional,  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
language  development  of  the  children. 
Each  program  will  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  parents  of  the  children 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  the 
program.  Each  program  will  have  an 
evaluation  and  information  dissemina- 
tion component  which  will  serve  to 
acquaint  the  community  and  the  State 
with  the  problems  and  ixjtentialities  of 
such  childien. 

The  program  is  conceived  as  a  3-year 
program,  with  a  year  for  planning,  1 
year  for  oi>eration.  and  a  third  year  com- 
bining oix^ration  and  dissemination  of 
the  evaluation  of  the  project.  A  tentative 
operating  budget  for  each  center  will  be 
about  SIOO.OOO,  The  bill  will  authorize  $1 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  which  will 
allow  planning  grants  to  be  awarded:  $10 
million  is  authorized  for  1970,  enough  to 
operate  the  full  100  centers.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  sum  required  is  small,  the 
magiuS^*^  of  the  contribution  to  the  6 
million  .school  age  handicapped  children 
from  the  development  of  preschool  pro- 
grams will  be  enormous. 

The  model  day-care  facilities  and  early 
education  program  will  be  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  total  child  by  pro- 
viding physical  and  psychological  serv- 
ices as  well  as  educational  instruction. 
Each  child  will  be  assured  proper  nutri- 
tion, physical  activity,  rest,  and  medical 
care.  He  will  be  taueht  to  find  himself  as 
a  jjer.son.  to  develop  self-confidence  and 
a  sense  of  autonomy.  He  will  learn  to 
overcome  his  handicapping  condition  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  His  range  of  ex- 
l>erience  will  be  extended  and  he  will 
receive  the  encouragement  to  participate 
in  a  variety  of  social  situations. 

That  the  obstacles  involved  in  in- 
structing o"ur  handicapped  offers  a  great 
challenge  goes  without  saying.  They  re- 
quire more  than  educational  components, 
more  than  money  and  more  than  legisla- 
tive muscle.  They  lequire  a  comprehen- 
sive, cooidinated  efficient  .service  pro- 
gram that  needs  the  attention  of  many 
specialists.  If  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children  are  to  be  fully  met,  a  much 
better  job  of  marshaling  and  coordinat- 
ing of  many  professions  must  be  done. 

These  model  educational  programs  will 
work  with  all  the  aaencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  a  mven  community  that  are  con- 
erned  vvitli  handicapped  children.  The 
teachers  of  the  handica'pped  child  will  no 
longer  be  working  alone  in  an  isolated 
classroom.  They  will  be  joined  by  parents. 


technicians,  medical  specialists  in  a  com- 
prehensive program. 

I  am  convinced  that  e-t  tlir  se\t'ial 
tools  we  have  provided  lor  the  children 
In  the  past  2  years,  n.me  will  have  more 
ljromi.se  for  affecting  their  lives  than  this 
new  program.  For  a  parent  who  di.scovers 
in  the  first  day  or  weeks  ot  the  new  baby's 
life  that  his  child  is  iuindicapped.  it  is 
too  much  to  a.'-k  that  lie  wait  until  that 
child  is  6  before  lie  bcuins  to  get  special 
education  and  training  I  ask  the  Senate 
to  con.sider  this  bill  carefully  and  I  look 
forward  to  its  i:)a.ssage  m  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  bill,  a  short  .summary,  and  a 
justification  witii  a  section-tay-.section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appro|)riately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
summary  and  justification,  and  .section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3446'  to  authorize  i^re- 
school  and  early  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  for  himself  and  others,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S,  3446 
lie  If  fvartrd  by  the  Siv.atf  and  Uou^c  uj 
Rrprcseniatirrs  vj  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ira  in  Congress  asaembleri .  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  -Handicapped  Children's  Early 
Education  Assistance  Act". 

PROGKAM  AITTHORI/FD 

Sec.  2,  lal  The  Comml.s.cioni^r  nf  Education 
(hereafter  in  thLs  title  referred  to  as  the 
-Commissioner"  I  is  authorized  t«  arrange  by 
contract,  grant,  or  otherwise  with  appropriat.e 
ptiblic  asencies  and  private  nonprolit  organi- 
zations, for  the  development  and  carrying  out 
by  such  agencies  and  organl/.atlon.s  of  ex- 
perimental preschool  ;-.nd  early  education 
programs  for  handicapped  childreVi  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  .■-how  promise 
of  promoting  a  comprehen.'^ive  and  strength- 
ened approach  to  the  spe'-ial  jffoblems  of 
.such  children.  Such  pro'.'rams  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  greatest  extent  ix)ssib:e 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  shall  be  carried 
out  tKJth  in  urban  and  in  rural  areas  Such 
propram-s  shall  include  acivities  and  services 
designed  to  (U  f.icilivate  the  intellectual, 
emotional,  phy.sical.  mental,  social,  and  lan- 
guage development  of  such  children  in  the 
development  .inci  i  pcration  of  .my  such  pro- 
gram; i2i  encouiaue  the  participation  of  thi' 
Ijarents  of  such  children  in  the  development 
and  operation  ol  .iny  such  program:  and  (3  I 
acquaint  the  community  'o  l>e  served  t>y  any 
such  program  with  the  i)rob;ems  .>nd  jiot-c-n- 
tialities  of  such  childreft. 

(bi  Each  arrancement  for  developit.u  or 
carryina  out  a  program  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  provide  for  the  cffectivp  coordi- 
nation of  each  such  procram  with  the  State 
acency  and  appropriate  local  educational 
agencies. 

(C)'No  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  more  'han 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  developins.  carrying 
out.  or  evaluating  such  a  procram,  Non-Fed- 
er?l  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
f.iirlv  evaluated,  i'lcluding  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment  ,ind  services. 

F  VAI.r,\T10N' 

Sec.  3.  The  CiiJWOT.ssioner  fhall  conduct 
either  directlv  or  by  cont.'-act  with  independ- 
ent organization.s  a  thorough  and  conTinuing 


evrtlu.itlon  of  ihe  effectiveness  of  each  pru- 
gr.iin  assisted  tinder  this  .Act. 

OKHNnlO.N    OF      ■lIANDlfAPPEll    CHU.DRfN' 

Ski.  4.  As  used  m  this  Act.  the  term 
•'handicapped  children"  means  mentally  re- 
tarded, li.ird  of  hearinp,  denf.  speech  un- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and   related  services. 

APl'ROPRlATIO.Ns    AI    1  IlORl/.HJ 

Sec.  ."i.  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  .ippropri- 
ated  for  the  purpo.se  of  this  Act  jl.UOD.UOO 
lur  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  litR9. 
$10,000,000  lor  the  liscal  year  ending  Jure  30. 
1970,  and  such  sums  as  may  l)e  nutliorii'ed 
lor   liip  HsimI   year  cnd'.ne  June  30.    1971 

The  suinmaiy  and  justification,  and 
section-by-section  analysis  ut  the  bill, 
presented  by  Mr.  Prouty.  are  as  loUows; 

I>(  1    SHEET-    HA^•DIC,^PI>^D    ClIIl.URT.N's    Eariv 
KOICATION    .■\SSISTAN(f     .\C~r 

riii-,  act  authorizes  support  f^r  the  devel- 
liment  .md  operation  of  mjtlel  or  txperi- 
lai-iital  curly  education  programs  lor  liaiuii- 
r jpped  children.  I'rescliool  and  L-.irly  educH- 
lion  iiro^rrams  tor  iiandh-apped  children  are 
extremely  rare  even  though  studies  o!  child 
tlevel:ipment  have  shown  that  early  educa- 
tion can  accelerate  soci.il  ai.d  mental  devel- 
opment of  iv.iiidicapped  children.  Mrist  par- 
ents lind  that  while  tlieir  child  may  lie 
di.lgnosed  .is  handicapped  in  the  iirst  months 
'ir  year  of  his  life,  school  programs  do  not 
begin  until  the  child  is  live  or  six  yelp's  of 
.ige. 

In  its  ftrst  report  in  January  IH6H  in  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
.old  to  the  Co^.gress.  the  N:iiional  Advisory 
fommiltee  on  Handicapped  Cliildren,  aii- 
ihuri/eti  in-  Title  VI  of  the  Element  iry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  made  a  specific 
reccimmendation  calling  lor  the  development 
111  preschool  education  proprRms  ior  handi- 
capped children.  The  Committee  rep.irt  com- 
ineijted: 

•The  Committee  is  aware  that  re.search  nn 
the  education  of  preschool  children  lias  dem- 
onstrated that  early  education  can  accelerate 
social  a!id  mental  development  of  handi- 
■appcd  ■  hildren.  On  the  other  hand,  lack  uf 
educatii  ii.i!  :'tlent!oii  to  prcRChoo]  handl- 
r.ippert  .hildren  tends  to  increase  the  nega- 
'Ive  iffcct  of  mental  and  phvsical  disabili- 
ties as  the  child  becomes  older.  ,  Even  if 
p,M  other  .social  anU  moral  arguments  were 
disregarded,  there  are  important  economic 
lactrir-  to  be  con.sidered,  for  cx:imple,  •.vlien 
a  handicapped  chUd  :s  =er.t  to  .m  InstUutirn 
for  the  ment.illy  retarded  and  .'.tivs  there 
-ver  the  p'-lod  of  his  lifetime,  it  costs  r-i- 
clety  n  minimum  of  .*7.5.000.  If  i  child  can 
bf-  rehabilitated  Ihrougli  special  education 
at  an  earlv  age.  the  comm.uiiity  saves 
many  thou.sands  of  dollars.  .  .  .  Tlierefore 
tlie  Covimitter  recoiriTiievd<  that-  Conrtress 
sliaiild  appropriate  funds  ((crrs.^nn/  /or  the 
deveh'pmeiit  o/  mode}  prnqravif  of  prefielionl 
education  for  liavdieapped  t  hildren  heticren 
the  aqes  nf  .'!  a;id  6." 

Sf  <~Ti<  i:<-h\  Sy  CTi'  is  A.NAi.vsis  .».vr.  D:si  i  ssIln 

SECTION     L.     S'ROC.RAM     At  THOHIZED 

(a  I  This  section  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  public  or  non-pr<-ht  private  agen- 
cies ior  the  development  .md  rurrylnn  out  of 
experimental  early  education  programs  The 
,ict  provides  that  these  prot'r.ims  shotild  be 
(iistrlhuted  to  the  preatest  extent  possible 
throughout  the  nation  and  shall  be  r".rrled 
out  both  in  urban  and  rural  areas  Programs 
sh'ill  be  desiizned  to.  Mi  Fric.litate  ihe  in- 
tellectual, emotional,  phvsical.  mentil.  social 
.md  l.mguagp  development  of  handlripped 
children.  i2)  encourage  the  participation  "f 
the  parents  of  such  i-hildren  m  the  develop- 
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ment  and  operation  of  the  programs,  and 
(31  ».quaint  the  comxnunuy  to  be  served 
with  itie  problems  and  poteiitialiues  jf  such 
children. 

ii)  Each  progriin  must  be  c  jord'.naled 
wi*,n  tVie  local  school  system  It  is  Intended 
that  -..le  Stite  ectacaUon  agen  y  je  involved 
cooper;ittve;y  with  such  programs.  anU  that 
ftclUltles -such  .15  dissemination  aad  iiiscrvlce 
trilning  f^e  designed  to  fi->ster  the  develop- 
ment of  succi'ssful  early  education  pro'^ams 
within  fJiat  State 

tci  No  arrangement  pursuant  lo  UiU  .»« 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  more  than 
»(j  percent  of  the  coet  of  developing,  citrrylng 
out  or  evaluation  of  such  program*  The  non- 
Federal  contrlouuon  may  be  in  cash  .r  Jcmd 
It  IS  mienc!e<l  that  model  progran;^  level- 
cjped  unUer  t  i.s  Act.  be  of  flve-yeur  cUira- 
tijn  with  one  yt'\r  for  planning.  thr-?e  year? 
f'T  ..pera:u-n.  and  a  tina;  year  ccjmbiiung 
upernuoa  and  dissemination  of  the  evalua- 
lioii  of  the  program  lx>cal  contribution  taice^ 
mt  -  account  Ine  mu;re6t  In  the  area  of  early 
education  for  handicapped  children  by  local 
parent  and  other  non-profit  private  orga- 
nizations, and  provide*  for  tangible  com- 
munity involvement  from  the  beginning  of 
the  priTsram. 

SECriON     3       EVALUATION 

Tills  section  .lulhorlzes  the  Commissioner 
to  provldp  tor.  directly  or  through  contract 
■*lth  independent  organizations,  a  thorough 
und  continuing  evaluation  of  the  effectlve- 
nei«  if  e.ich  progpram  assisted  under  this  Act. 
Pljn.s  and  procedures  to  be  used  for  evalua- 
ti  Ml  u\  effpi  tiveiiess  will  be  part  of  the  ong- 
in.il  apnli.-.it.'in  f  ir  support  and  evalua'.  >  i 
win  be  pjit  of  the  ongoing  activities  of  the 
program,  liystematlc  dissemination  about  the 
project  will  also  be  part  of  the  program. 

SECTIO.V     4       OEFINITION     OF        HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN   ■ 

As  used  m  this  act.  the  term  handicapped 
children  means  mentally  retarded  hard  oi 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired  visually  han- 
dicapped, seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  other  hiUidlcapped  children  who 
by  reasons  thereof  require  special  education 
and  related  services  The  definition  is  the 
standard  one  found  m  Federal  education 
legislatlo.i  including  Title  VI  of  the  Ele- 
ment iry  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

bEcrlON     3      APPRi'PRIATIONS     \TTHORIZED 

The  Act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  »1 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969  $10  million  for 
liscal  year  1970.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year.  197T 

It  is  pru>j6ed  to  award  rifty  planning 
cr.ii.'s  i.;"  «2O.0OO  each  during  fiscil  1969 
Fifty  gra.nts  would  allow  national  cu. erige. 
and  al.^o  provide  for  several  tvpes  of  models 
to  be  developed  m  each  area  of  handicapping 
conditions.  Taking  Into  account  tiiat  there 
are  at  least  eight  discrete  types  of  handi- 
capping conditions  included  under  the  den- 
iiition  of  the  act.  plus  various  combinations 
of  multiply  handicapped  children,  and  the 
desirability  of  stimulating  preschool  educa- 
tion m  all  areas  of  -.he  country.  It  Is  planned 
to  develop  VX)  centers  In  all.  In  the  second 
year  of  operation  the  fifty  planning  grants 
would  become  operational  at  approximately 
SIOO.'XIO  per  grant  for  a  center  serving  40 
children.  Fifty  additional  planning  grants 
would  be  lr-st:tuted.  In  the  third  year  all  100 
programs  wi>u!d  be  operational.  Funds  re- 
quired under  this  plan,  would  be  $1  rmlllon. 
46  nullion.  and  JIO  million,  for  the  first  three 
fiscal  years.  *10  million  for  the  next  two  fis- 
cal years,  and  $5  million  fcr  the  final  year  of 
the  model  progriun. 

A  proposed  budget  for  a  center  is  presented 
below  Approximately  one-third  of  the  iHJO.- 
000  is  th','  result  of  the  model  nature  of  the 
program,  i  See  .asterisks)  .Actual  operating 
cot-ts  l;i  a  community,  without  the  need  for 
a  program  director,  evaluation,  dissemina- 
tion, etc.  would  be  about  $65,000.  a  cost  of 


about  $1600  per  ctilld  for  a  full  day  program. 
ci.-.sibUng  ol  one-hall  day  uevoied  to  cun- 
co;)tj.il  materials  aiid  s>slenis  thai  ordl- 
'larlly  precede  school,  aiid  o.-.e-hr.;f  'lay  to 
pbysicjl  education  and  recreatlon.il  activities 
dealgr.eit  to  develop  phy^tcal  inid  siK'-al  aiiill- 
Lte:i  in  l.andlc.ip^d  cliiidren 
Ptnonntl 

Pr  ^ram  dirccti.r*  ,.  »13,  000 

Miwier  tfar.y  etlnv.t.i.n  teacher. io.  JuO 

2  a^uitant  teachers  at  i6.60J ...     U.UOO 

Ph\s»cul    education   aiid    recre«it;on 

s,>eL-iaiiBt    .   .      -  10.000 

i  usstL'a.it  t>.E.  4c  R.  at  $J.!>UU  11.<jOO 

1  secretary* --  j.  1)00 

lO-pt'iccni  frin^'f  benent>  .-      6.500 


Total 


Dlag:toKiiu  coii8ult<tiita. 

At  $100  per  child .,- 

Other  consultants 

Total 


Materials,  equipment,  and  minor  re- 
modeling      --        — 

Trarisr)Mr!atlou  oX  clUldren.  9400  per 
month    .._. ._. 

Evaluation*    . 

Equivalent    of    a    small    research 

.^rant. 

Dlssennnatlon  and  training' 

Includes    parent    and    c<  immunity 

orientation,     mservice     training     to 

stimulate    establishment    of    other 

programs,  publication  of  evaluation 

report,  et*- 

Contingencies — Staff    travel 
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4.000 
1 ,  000 

5.000 


5.  000 

4.  800 

7.  500 


10.  000 


1,200 


Total 


100.  000 


unaiiaiioUi.  co.isi-nl  that,  al  ils  next 
pruning,  the  uaine  <■(  ih.-  Sttuitor  lioiii 
Idaliu  I  Ml  CiiuRiMl  bi'  nidid  its  a  cu- 
spoHjor  ol'  Lilt  bill  ^i.  J-iiUi  ij  islablisli 
an  at; . looi J  co.niiii.ssion  ij  innKe  a  >!iddy 
iiiid  leyorl  v. un  rcspc'Ci  ',o  Utigl.l  rults 
ior  fana  pioducts.  and  for  other  pur- 
lX)ses. 

Ti.e  PRE.SIDING  OFFICFU  WUhuiil 
obji'(  lion,  it  lu  so  oirt'Mcd. 

Mr.  UiRDcl  Weil  Vn;.  niu.  t-.lr.  r^ix-.-^l- 
dtnt,  on  ijeliiUf  ot  (hi  tJcnator  Xiom 
Hiiwaii  !Mi.  iNouvLi  I  .i.sk  uiianiniou.s 
consent  inal,  at  it*  ik.\i.  pniiluit;,  liit; 
Senator  Iioni  Monian.i  ;  Mi'  WhtialkI 
be  add'.d  as  a  cesponsor  ul  lue  joint  ii'S'i- 
lutiou  'S.J.  Fieti.  15Ji  Lo  prixiiiiin  tiie 
wi^^k  bemnmnK  May  1  a.s  •'Youth  Week." 

The  HUKSIDINO  Ol-hlCER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ord*:  rfd 


-ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION,  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  ne.xt  pniitiiiK,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  I  be 
added  as  a  co.sp<ni.sor  of  tlie  re.solution 
•  S.  Res.  284  ■  to  commemorate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat.  at  its  next 
printmti,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  i  Mr.  Hatfield  :  be  added  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  ihv  bill  'S  3415'  to  estab- 
lish a  Peace  by  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrsinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  pnntin::,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Mr  Brewster  1. 
the  jiuiior  Senator  from  Mas.saciiusctts 
!Mr.  Brooke  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'  Mr  Hatfield  I.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massacliusetts  i  Mr.  Kennedy:,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Mr.  MonpaleI, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr.  Mess:,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarbor- 
OUGH !  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
iS.  3303'  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
chaptef  ,5  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code, 
relating  lo  administrative  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objiction.  it  i..  .-o  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virg-nia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, ju  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North    Diikota    :  Mr     Burdick!,    I    ask 


SENATE  KESOLUTION  2»6— RESOLU- 
TION rO  EMPLOY  ADDITION  .-^L 
CLP:RKS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICr  OF  COLUM- 
BIA—REPORT   OF    A   COMMITIEE 

Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Commiltet'  on  ti.e 
District  of  Columbia,  reported  the  ful- 
lowin;4  oni^mal  resolution  '6  Res.  286 1  . 
whicli  was  relerroa  to  the  Cor:-imittee  on 
Rules  and  .Xdminislration: 
IS.  nE.3.  J8C. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Committee  on  [he  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  .luthorized  Iri'in  May  l. 
1968.  to  J.muary  :U .  19o9.  to  employ  three  ad- 
ditional clerical  .ut.-i:  units,  to  be  p.^-id  from 
the  contingent  fund  <it  the  .Semite  at  rates  of 
compensation  to  be  llxed  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  the  provincms  of  Public  Liaw 
90-57.  approved  July  28,  1967.  .is  .imended. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    739 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'S.  917  >  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  cnme.  to  increase  the  effectiveness, 
fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  -Jiovernment,  and  for  other 
piirpo.ses.  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  tai)le  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  740 

Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  917,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    -NO.    74  1 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Senate 
bill  917.  .supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  lo  be  printed. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
submitti'd  the  above  amendments,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.* 

AMENIlME.'^TS    NiiS      7*i    THROl'CH    T4S 

Mr  BROOKE  .submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  917.  supra,  wliich  v.erc 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  b-^ 
punted. 

'.See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Brodki.  •  h.^n 
he  submitted  the  above  amendments, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 

AMi2ND^'J:Nr  no  ti.i  to  ;'17 

?.Ir.  DIPK.-EN,  Mr.  Pi.si.iini  '  :"~k 
nnanimivas  con.sent  that  the  name.3  ,;f  the 
Si'nat>:'  irom  Nebraska  Mr.  ilRnsKAi, 
tile  Sftialoi  from  Hawaii  Mr.  FoncI, 
the  Senator  fiom  Mississippi  i  Mr.  E.\st- 
i,,\nd'.  me  Senator  tiom  Caliiomia  i  xMr. 
Kn-HKLl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
i  Mr.  Griffin:,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  .Sv-orTl,  the  Senator  from 
S.mth  Carolina  Mi',  i'liURMONnl,  the 
.'senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
i-  vir.  tne  Seiriior  lidm  C;;lilornii> 
Mr.  MrRenYl,  the  Senator  fiom  Wyo- 
'"■11^  .Mr.  HansfnI.  i.ie  Senator  iiom 
Illinois  I  Mr.  :\  Re  y  , .  the  Senator  from 
.Arizona  Mr.  F.wninI.  the  Senator  from 
Missis.sippi  'Mr.  Silnni.sI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.s.see  I  Mr.  Baker  1,  be 
added  as  casponsnis  if  amendment  No, 
7'..")  to  thi-  ijcndini:  bill.  S   917. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
i-PDNo  :n  WiV  chair  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordei  (  d 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  .Secretai;.  of  the  Senate  reported 
tiiat  or.  today.  May  7.  1968.  he  presented 
I J  the  President  cf  the  United  States  the 
foHowini;  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

.S  2745.  An  .>ct  to  provide  tor  the  observ- 
iiice  of  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
1888  Treaty  ^f  Pe.ic.^  between  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe  and  the  United  States;   and 

.S.J.  Res  131.  .iMi.t  rcsohnloii  to  designate 
May  2C,  1908.  a-v    Ch.irlctte,  N  C  ,  Day." 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    S.  2988 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  serve  notice  that  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  ol  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  conclude  its  hearings 
on  the  bill  S  2988  on  Thursday  of  this 
week. 

The  final  hearing  session  on  that  day 
V. ill  be  held  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
room,  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  commencing  at  10:30  a.m. 

Any  person  having  material  he  de- 
sires of  offer  for  inclusion  in  this  hearing 
I'.'.^ord  should  see  that  such  material 
leaches  me  or  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee  not 
luler  than  the  close  of  business  tom.orrow. 
Wednesday.  May  8. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE    HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

:\  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.seiitatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks.  announceKJ  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enr-llpd  bil's: 

S.  391.  An  act  to  .imend  the  act  of  March  1, 
1913  (47  Stat.  14181.  entitled  "An  act  to  per- 
manently set  :vside  certain  lands  in  Utah  as 
.111  adaitio.i  TO  'he  Navajo  Indian  Reeervatlon, 
uiid  for  other  piirpcEcs: 

S  .S28  .■\n  act  to  plaice  in  tru.st  certair.  lands 
on  tl-.e  Wii.d  ni.er  Iiidi.ui  H-rservatk'n  in 
V.'yomi'is:; 

.S.  1173.  An  act  lo  CLiivev  certiiii  federally 
owned  ! rinds  to  the  Clieyenne  .  nd  Arr.paho 
Tribf-s  rif  Okla.homa: 

S,    194G.   .\n  act   to  .;ir.end  the  repayment 


CLintract  Willi  l.ie  F.lss  K-.-.^er\  ur  Coii.seri.iincy 
Uisirict.   uiid   lur  othc.-   piirpo'e.s.    ,i!:d 

.S.  2531.  .^n  act  to  desiijiiate  tlie  .San  Gn- 
!i.'U'l  Wilderness,  .Uigele.'i  .'■."utional  Forc&l,  in 
t.ic  .-^t.'.lf  of  C.  iiiuriHii 


SUBCOlvIMITTEE   MEr7riNG   DURING 
SES.SiON  OF  Till-,  .s;.,NATE  'J'OD^.i' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  Ciinsent  tiiat  the 
i-^ubcoininitiee  on  inipiownienl.^  m  Jirti- 
cai  J.Iiu-iiinery  ol  tne  Coinnuilee  on  tne 
Judiciary  be  aiuiioiized  lo  meet  during 
llie  .-.e.  sion  ol  die  Sniale  today. 

The  PRt-oiOlNG  OFFICER.  V/ithOui 
■  ibjection,  it  i.>  so  oidcicd. 


;iISPROFOi".riON  AIE  CALLUi=  OK 
N-\'!IONAL  GUA.;D:3Mi:N  ANi:)  MiL- 
ITARY  RESERVISTS  FROM  HAWAII 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Apiil  il 
President  Johnson  announced  the  calliip 
of  24,550  National  Guardsmen  and  mili- 
tary Reservists  for  active  dutv  on  Mav  13. 
1968. 

The  men  and  units  involved  in  this 
callup  will  be  coming  from  34  different 
States— with  the  State  of  Hawaii  pro- 
viding the  largest  number  of  men.  ac- 
cording to  a  news  release  datea  •\))iil 
11  that  was  issued  by  tlie  office  oi  tht' 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  lor  Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

The  Defense  Department  communique 
listed  the  units  that  were  involved  in 
the  callup.  their  home  State,  tlieir  mo- 
bilization station,  and  theii  table  oi  or- 
iianization  and  equipment — TOE.  Only 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  units'  authorized  TOE  strengths 
were  released — their  actual  strengths  are 
somewhat  lower  and  will  be  brought  to 
TOE  strength  by  calling  reservists  from 
the  individual  Ready  Reserve  jjool. 

According  to  Pentagon  tigures.  Ha- 
waii's quota  for  the  callup  is  4.416  men 
Kansas,  whicli  has  the  .second  lar'jcst 
quota,  has  a  call  for  4.318  men.  New 
York  is  third  with  a  call  for  1.563  men. 
followed  by  Massachu.setts  with  1.370 
men,  California  with  1.230  men.  Penn- 
sylvania with  953  men.  and  Texas  v.itii 
906  men.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  figures — TOE  strengths — will  rep- 
resent only  close  approximation  of  tlie 
actual  men  being  provided  by  the  var- 
ious States. 

For  example,  of  the  13.633  .\\m\  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  that  are  beinc  called 
to  active  duty.  Hawaii  will  be  providin- 
3,288  guardsmen.  The  callup  from  Ha- 
waii is  exceeded  only  by  the  .'state  of 
Kansas  with  3.541  guardsmen.  Third  is 
California  with  1.056  men.  Iowa  ranks 
fourth  with  847  men  beinir  called  to 
active  duty. 

In  the  callup  of  the  Army  Reserve. 
Hav.'aii  will  be  pro'^iding  782  .^rmy  re- 
servists while  Kansas  will  be  supplying 
434  men.  By  combining  the  total  for  the 
National  Guardsmen  and  .Army  reserv- 
ists, Hawaii  surpasses  Kansas  by  95  men. 
Hawaii's  total  of  4.070  is  3.014  more  than 
third-ranked  California  with  1.056  men 
being  activated;  3.223  more  than  fourth- 
ranked  Iowa  with  H47  men:  rnd  3.332 
more  than  fifth-ranked  Idaho  with  738 
men  being  called. 

The    pre  .sent    callup    of    men    from 


Hawaii  will  involve  autiioxiinately  71) 
berccnt  oi  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
23  I'eic.nt  ot  the  Army  Res'rve  m  IIu- 
V. .".li.  Tlio  c^lled-up  uiiit.s  v»ill  b--  sta- 
tioned at  Schofield  B.rracks.  20  miles 
fiom  Honolulu,  wiicre  tliey  will  consti- 
tute tire  29tii  infantry  Biigad?. 

Ivir.  P.-'^sident.  as  yo.i  know,  Ha\vaii 
lias  on?  of  tlie  ni(...l  oiiislanding  and 
cornmt  iid;.bl(  reooids  of  .-leiAice  to  our 
ciuntiy  in  time  of  w;.r  and  conllict. 
When  called  upon  fur  suvice  and  sac- 
rifice. Hawiiii  and  ner  cHizens  have  al- 
ways i-espondffl  to  tnr^ir  ulmust  without 
fitiiurc. 

We  1.1''  all  iJioud  to  hi  able  to  do  more 
111.' 11  '  ur  share  to  siiv'c  und  il.find  o;ir 
country  und  her  p<  y,>\v  in  lime  ol  need. 
We  have  ne\er  shiik.-d  our  (Uiiy  or  re- 
.  Donsibilities  as  loyal   .^iiifiicans. 

The  record  s))eaks  Ici   iist-li. 

■".''irld  War  II  saw  Hawaii  and  her 
:.' lizen.^  m  ;he  thick  ol  battle  .serving  ind 
d'fimding  our  cjunlry 

O.re  of  'Jie  most  outstanding  .stories  of 
loyalty  and  jjatriotism  to  come  out  of  the 
■vvar  was  the  story  ot  the  formation  and 
.performance  of  the  men  of  Hawaii's 
loorii  Infantry  Battalion — the  famed 
•Puiule  Heart  Battalion"  of  World 
W.u  II. 

This  all-Iiisei  Army  unit  was  organized 
as  the  Hawaiian  Provisional  Inlaniiy 
Batialion  on  Mav  2S.  1942.  on  orders  of 
C^en.  George  C  Maisliall.  .Army  CInet  of 
Staff.  Most  of  the  enlisted  men  and  offi- 
cers were  tormer  members  of  the  Hawaii 
National  Guard  units  which  were  de- 
activated after  the  Japane.se  attack  on 
Peail  Harbor. 

instead  of  '  sitting  out  llie  war'  under 
:i  cloud  of  suspicion  because  of  their  ra- 
cial background,  the  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ance.<^ti'y  i^leaded  for  a  chance  to 
serve  their  country  in  uniform  They  re- 
ceived the  support  of  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity who  had  complete  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  Nisei  t!)  their  count ly. 
The  result  was  the  creation  of  the  liist 
I.'isei  military  unit  in  Americen  histoiy. 

In  Its  rugged  figiiting  through  some  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  early  Italian 
camtiaign.  tlie  100th  earned  its  iionorcd 
,)lacc  in  the  military  annals  of  our  coun- 
try, being  identified  as  the  "Purple  Heait 
Battalion"  'oecaase  of  its  heavy  l:attle 
casualties. 

Mr.  Presideiit.  nn  editorial  on  the 
100th  Battalion  entitled  "25  Years  I.r.t'r" 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
on  June  28,  1967.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  edltoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tli^  REct'.Tn, 
as  follows: 

From  'he  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  .Ji:ne  28. 
1 967 1 

T'.VFNTY-nvE    YlARS    LaTFR 

Twenty-five  years  aero  th!'?  montti,  1  '^.00 
yof.ng  men  of  the  Hawaiian  Provl.'ional  In- 
fantry Battalion  s?lled  from  Oa'nu  for  war 
dutv.  On  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  they 
wrote  indelible  paees  m  o-ir  natlnn'.s  hl.'ti^ry 
,us   tiie   bemedaled    lOOth    Batt-ilion 

This  week  ihey  ,ire  holding  their  Oliver 
.Anniversary  reunion,  cuimlratliir'  in  an 
i^oha  Uinu  Saturday  with  Gen,  Mark  Clark, 
their  wartiir.'^  ccmrnandcr.  .:s  ;  TT.-ip.il 
sper-.ker. 

Many  of  the  mrr:  who  made  up  th"  100th 
had  Ijeen  in  the  Hawaii  Natlon.il  Ouard  he- 
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fure  the  smuke  and  flame  uf  December  7 
plunged  the  L'al.ed  rtt.ites  into  'A.ir  Bf.;iu>e 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  had  come  from 
jApnn.  giiirdsmen  of  Japanese  ancestry  were 
told  to  surrender  their  uniforms. 

A  group  of  them,  unwilling  to  sjt  the  wiir 
out  with  their  loyiilty  tinder  a  cloud,  volun- 
tepred  for  any  kind  of  work--<llKiflng  ditches, 
anything.  They  were  .i.38t(;ned  to  a  lahor  bat- 
talion 

Meanwhile  there  were  in  the  Army  and  In 
the  clvlll.in  community  a  few  who  not  only 
had  faith  m  these  voung  men,  but  were  will- 
ing to  put  their  faith  on  the  line  Among 
them  w.^s  Brig  Cieri  KftuI  ill  J  Fielder  who 
persuaded  CJen.  Delos  C  Emmons  to  recom- 
mend creation  of  what  later  became  the 
100th  He  got  strong  support  from  Robert 
Shivers  of  the  FBI,  W  titer  P  DUllngh  im 
Ch.-trles  Hemenwiiy,  Leslie  Deacon,  Oen  Bri- 
an: H  WeiN.  Lorrin  P  Thurston  and  RUey 
H  Allen  When  Gen  George  C  Marshall 
chief  of  staff,  heard  of  the  plan  he  wel- 
comed It  and  the  One-Puka-Puka  battalion 
came  Into  being 

T\\e  rest  Is  hlst^iry  No  Oghtlng  outfit  la 
Amerlcitn  annals  purformed  more  valiantly 
m  battle  And  when  the  shooting  was  over, 
mmy  of  the  men  of  the  100th  returned  to 
berrime  lenders  In  the  civilian  community 
tn  biirtness  :n  the  prrjfesslons  .ind  perhaps 
even  more  slgTHtlcantlV.  in  the  political  life 
of  the  islands  i.s  they  moved  toward  State- 
hood 

Those  who  meet  this  week  In  nostalgic  re- 
union have  ?lven  m'-jh  to  their  country 
Thev  know  that  ihey  will  be  asked  to  give 
m.Te.  for  It  is  from  those  with  the  capacity 
to  ilve  th.1t  more  is  asked 

Now  In  the  full  flower  of  mature  creatlvltv 
they  are  partners  In  the  great  task  of  bulld- 
ln<  a  better  life  for  themselves,  their  fam- 
11. -'s.  their  communities,  their  state  and  na- 
tion and  in  seeking  beyond  Its  shores  a  com- 
munity of  understanding  that  will  spare 
their  sons  the  horrors  they  knew  on  Euro- 
pean battleflelds 

Mr   FONG   Mr   President,  the  Korean 

wa.!  was  anothfr  in.vtance  in  American 
hi.ston.-  wliere  the  State  and  people  of 
Ha'wiu  once  again  answered  the  call 
of  their  coimtr>-  most  bravely  and  nobly 

In  that  particular  conflict.  Hawaii  suf- 
fered a  battle-death  casualty  rate  that 
was  four  t.mes  the  national  average. 

Hawaii's  loss  amounted  to  0  08  per- 
cent of  her  population  while  the  nation- 
wide averaiie  was  approximatt-ly  0  02 
percent  Arizona  and  West  Virginia  suf- 
fered the  .>eiond  highest  death  rate  with 
0  itj  ;  ercent  of  their  population  being 
killed  in  Korea  Thirtv-four  other  States 
sutrered  a  fatality  rate  of  between  0  02 
to  0  03  percent. 

The  Vietnam  war  likewise,  has  seen 
Hav^au  suffer  more  than  the  average  na- 
tional death  rate.  In  fact,  according  to 
1967  Pentagon  figures.  Hawaa  is  payin? 
tiAice  what  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  pay- 
int;  in  terms  of  men  bein.n  killed  in  Viet- 
nam 

These  are.  indeed,  heavy  burdens  that 
Hawaii  and  her  people  have  had  to  carry- 
in  the  name  of  peace,  freedom  and  .lus- 
tice 

But  let  me  reaffirm  Mr  President,  that 
the  people  of  Hawaii  have  always  been 
proud  and  honored  to  respond  willing- 
ly whenever  duty  to  our  country  called 
us 

Thouah  we  have  not  complained  of  the 
heavv  burden  that  we  have  had  to  carry 
as  full-fiedkred  citi/en.s  of  the  United 
States  the  recent  callup  of  the  National 
Guardsmen    and    Army    reservists    from 


Hawaii  lor  active  duty  on  May  13  does 
not  seem  fair  to  me  or  lO  my  constitu- 
ents. 

For  a  State,  which  has  less  than  800  - 
000  people  to  have  to  provide  4,070  out 
of  the  national  total  of  24,550  men  pro- 
posed for  active  service  seems  wholly 
unjust.  Hawaii's  .share  represents  ap- 
pro.ximately  17  j>ercent  of  the  national 
total. 

Mr  President,  is  there  any  way  that 
one  can  justify  the  order  to  a  State  with 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
national  population  to  provide  17  per- 
cent of  the  nationwide  callup  of  reserv- 
ists? I  think  not 

Hawaii,  in  this  instance,  is  not  being 
asked  to  provide  twice  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Nor  IS  she  beinL;  asked  to  supply  three 
or  fcMir  or  five  times  what  is  considered 
to  be  her  fair  share 

Hawaii  has  been  ordered  to  provide  a 
force  that  is  more  thai.  4.5  tunes  what 
v%ould  normally  be  con.sidered  a  lUst 
tjuota 

Mr  Pie.sident,  can  anyone  honestly 
say  that  Hawaii  has  not  been  mistreated 
or  that  she  has  not  been  dealt  with  un- 
fairly'.' 

Hawaii  and  her  citizens  are  not  askum 
that  they  be  exempted  from  the  callup 
They  are  more  than  wiUiiit!;  to  carry  more 
than  their  fair  shai-e  of  the  national  bur- 
den But  to  ask  Hawaii  to  carry  more 
than  45  times  its  just  burden  is  most 
unfair 

Because  nf  Hawaii's  hiu-hly  dispropor- 
tionate load.  I  felt  It  my  duty,  not  only  as 
a  citizen  of  my  State  but  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  State.-,  to  call  this  inequitable 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defen.se,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  .Army  with  the  sincere 
hope  of  correctina  this  unfair  condition. 

Mr  President.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  teleuram  I  sent  to  the 
above-mentioned  persons  be  printed  in 
the  REroRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teletjram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows 

HcNOLfH'      H.^WAII 

nie  Pbesident. 
TU.-  WHxti-  Hounr, 
Was  I iriffton.  D.C.: 

I  urgentlv  request  n  review  of  the  quota  of 
Hiiwull  National  Guardsmen  and  .Army  Re- 
servists to  be  called  to  active  duty  in  May  As 
vou  know,  H.iwall  has  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing records  of  wnr  service.  The  State  has 
always  responded  to  the  utmost  The  record 
will  show  It  has  suffered  disproportionately 
high  fatalities  In  the  Korean  conflict  and  the 
wup  in  Vietnam  More  than  125  men  from 
Hawaii  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam  And  ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Department  Hawaii 
has  the  highest  ratio  of  combat  deaths  In 
Vietnam  Now.  in  the  call-up  for  May  Hawaii 
has  been  asked  to  supply  4,129  guardsmen 
.ind  reservists  of  the  national  total  of  24.500 
men  proposed  for  active  service  The  4.129 
call-up  from  Hawaii  represents  17'"  of  the 
national  total.  While  we  are  eager  to  carry 
our  share  of  the  Nation's  burden.  It  Is 
plain  to  me  that  the  17'T  Is  a  highly 
disproportionate  load  for  Hawaii  Hawaii 
constitutes  le.ss  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  tJnIted  States.  To  take  such 
a  large  number  of  Its  young  men  at  one 
time  will  cause  serious  damage  and  disloca- 
tion to  Its  economy  and  welfare  As  this  is 
most  unUist  ,ind  severe.  I  earnestly  urge  for 
.\n    Immediate    re-examlnatlon    of    Hawaii's 


quota  and  for  a  more  equitable  allocation  of 
troops  from  among  the  several  .states 
Hiram  L  Pong, 

U.S.  Senator 

Mr.  PONG  Mr  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  replies  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Dtpaitment  oi  the  Army  be 
printed  in  tlie  Recohd  at  this  point 

There  bemu  no  objection,  the  letteis 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Hecukd, 
as  follows: 

ASSISTAN.  SECRET .\RY  OF  UETrVSE, 

Wasliiiigtrm   D  C  .  April  iH.  t96H 
Hon   Hiram  L.  Fong. 
['  S'   Sfiiatf. 
Washington   DC 

Dkar  -Senator  Fonc.  Tills  is  In  response  lo 
vour  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
questing .1  re%lew  of  the  qiiotn  n{  Hawaiian 
National  Guardsmen  and  .Army  Reservist-, 
scheduled  lOr  call  to  active  dmv  'in  May  IH. 
1968  The  call-up  will  Includf  :)  JKH  Army  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  .md  782  .Army  Hcservlsls 
In  units  drawn  from  the  State  ol  Hawaii 

.Alter  May  13tli.  the  c.illfd-up  uiutb  will  be 
stationed  at  Schotield  Barracks.  20  milt'.s  Iroin 
Honolulu  on  the  Island  oj  Oahii.  where  tliey 
will    constitute    the   29th    Infantry    Brigade 

The  Army,  In  designating  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  unites  U)  be  included  !n 
this  call,  took  the  following  l.ictors  iiuo 
consideration 

lai  The  most  ready  units  .should  be  called 
In  order  that  they  would  be  capable  of  pe.'- 
formmg  their  mLssion  in  a  minimum  cif  time 

ibi  The  29th  Infantry  Brigade  w.is  desig- 
nated .ts  an  element  in  the  Selected  Reser\f 
Force  (SRFi  and  has  been  gUen  .special  pri- 
ority for  personnel,  equipment  .md  train- 
ing As  such.  It  has  become  one  of  the  be.st 
units  in  the  National  Guard.  The  Kiuth  Bat- 
Utiion.  442d  Infantry.  USAR.  .lUhough  not  ,i 
part  of  the  SRF.  was  designated  lor  ittach- 
ment  to  the  -'9ih  Brigade  .ifter  reorganlzanon 
and  enjoys  a  reputation  .as  one  ol  the  best 
units  of  the  .Army  Reserve.  .As  a  result,  it  was 
chosen  to  fill  out  the  Brigade  for  this  moblU- 
/.atton. 

(c)  Throughout  all  the  planning  .md  de- 
cision making  concerned  with  this  mobiliza- 
tion, the  effect  upon  the  localities  from 
which  units  were  to  be  taken  was.  of  course, 
considered,  but  the  dominant  lactor  had  to 
be  the  collective  need  of  the  Nation  Un- 
fortunately, our  Reserve  units  are  not  spread 
evenly  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Nation  so  that  .i  call-up  can  be  made  that 
impacts  uniformly  on  all  states  and  cities 
Where  a  major  unit  was  needed  and  was  thus 
called,  there  Is  bound  to  be  a  disproportion- 
ate effect  on  the  locality  from  which  it  cnmes. 

However  Re.'^erve  unit  cll-ups  ;n  rfmr 
years  have  been  balanced  as  much  as  possible 
to  share  the  load.  For  example,  the  five  major 
calls  of  Reserve  units  "since  J.inuary  1.  !P65. 
have  toUiUed  66.996  Reservists,  of  which 
Hawaii's  pending  call  of  4.070  men  will  repre- 
sent 6  1' 

I  trust  that  the  above  will  provide  vnu 
with  the  rationale  and  basic  data  used  by 
the  Department  of  Armv  in  ^electing  the 
units  for  Incorporation  in  the  troop  ll'it  lor 
this  call  to  active  dutv  of  Reserve  units  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  outline  the 
reasons  for  selection  of  the  Hawaiian  \in:ts. 
and  hope  that  the  above  data  will  be  in- 
formative. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest   m  ,>nd   sup- 
port of  our  Reserve  Forces  program 
Sincerely. 

.Alfred  B   Pitt 


Dfpartment  of  the  .Army 
lVa.<.7iiTi5rton.  DC  .  April  7  1968. 
Dear  Senator  Fong:  The  Secretary  of  the 
.Army  lias  asked  me  to  reply  tfi  your  inquiry 
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concerning  the  call-up  of  Reser\e  Component 
unit.s  .iiid  Its  ftfcct  upon  the  State  of  H.iwaii. 

The  Ke.'^rve  ritil-uu  announced  by  the 
President  la.st  wp?k  Includes  .i  288  Armv  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  782  .Army  Heservl.st.s 
of  units  Hi  ihe  State  mI  Hawaii  These  num- 
bers are  approxtmutelv  Tti  ol  ;lie  Army 
National  Guard  and  29-  .'t  the  Army  He- 
serve  in  Hawaii 

The  called-up  units  will  bo  .-tati.-iiied  at 
SchoHeld  Barrack.s.  20  miles  iroiii  Honolulu 
on  the  l.slaiul  ol  Oalui  They  will  constitim' 
the  20tli  Inlantry  Brigade 

In  (le'frmiiung  inilts  ;o  be  cUled.  the 
lullowing  lactors  were  consUltrixl : 

lai  The  most  ready  units  should  be  called 
in  order  ih.'d  tliey  would  l)<"  capable  of  i)er- 
formlng  their  nus-siori  ;ii  ,i  minimum  of  time. 

ibl  Tlie  29th  Inlantry  Bricade  was  desip- 
nated  .i.s  an  element  in  the  .selected  Hoser\  e 
Force  uSRFi  and  wa.s  ijivon  special  priority 
for  personnel.  e(|iii[)ment  and  training  .As 
such.  It  h.is  beconif  >>ne  .il  the  best  iiiiils 
in  the  Nati(>nal  ("lUarci  Hie  lOOtli  Battalicm, 
442d  Infaiilrv.  L'.s.AH  although  not  a  part 
of  the  .SRF  was  tlesli;nated  lor  attachment 
to  the  29th  Brigade  after  reorganization  .iiid 
enjoys  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  units 
of  the  .Armv  Ke""r\  e  It  was  chosen  to  HU 
out   the  brlttade  for  this  inobilizatloii 

Throughout  all  the  jilanning  .viid  decision 
making  concerned  with  this  mobilization  the 
etTect  upon  the  localities  from  which  units 
were  to  be  taken  was  considered,  but  the 
dominant  factor  had  to  be  the  collective 
need  of  the  Nation  Unlortunately.  units  are 
not  spread  e\enly  acro.ss  the  length  and 
breatlth  o;  the  Niitlon  so  t'.iat  a  call-vip  can 
be  made  that  impact.s  uniformly  on  all  stales 
and  cities  Where  a  major  unit  was  needed 
and  thu.->  I  ailed  there  is  bound  to  be  a  dis- 
proportionate etfect  on  -he  locality  Irom 
wliicli  It  comes 

I  trust  tliis  inlorma,ti(>n  will  serve  to  clar- 
ity the  condltion.s  under  which  Reserve  Com- 
ponent units  were  called   to  active  duly. 
Sincerely 

Lt  Gen   C  \V  G   Rich. 
Chief,  Office  of  Rrsrrrr  Components. 

Mr  PONG.  In  brief,  both  letters  ex- 
plained that — 

Where  .i  maior  tinit  'Aas  needed  and  thus 
called,  there  Is  bound  to  be  a  disproportion- 
ate effect  on  the  localitv  from  which  it  comes. 

Despite  the  courteous  explanations 
that  I  received  from  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Pitt. 
A.ssistant  Sfc-retai'y  (if  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  .Affairs,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
C.  \V  G.  Rich.  Chief.  Office  of  Rc.«er\-e 
ComiKinents.  I  still  .strongly  maintain 
that  Hawaii  de.^eiTcs  a  review  of  its  pro- 
po.sed  callup  quota  of  4.070  out  of  a  na- 
tional total  of  24.550. 

My  iTspnnse  to  General  Rich  and  Mr. 
Pitt  was  as  follows: 

I  am  also  well  .iwarc  of  the  lact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  have  the  impact  of  a  mobilization 
fall  unilormly  on  all  states  and  cities.  How- 
ever, in  this  instance — and  ,if  demonstrated 
by  your  iicures — it  is  daringly  obvious  to  me 
that  the  disparity  in  quotas  is  enormous. 

I  further  commented  to  these  two 
Rentlemcn: 

Tlie  result  of  ,in  unbalanced  ratio  in  this 
case  Is  so  larce  in  contr.ist  to  the  size  of 
our  population  that  I  feel  Hawaii  has  been 
dealt  with  most  unfairly  .  ,  If  Hawaii  were 
to  be  treated  fairly  on  a  population  basis,  it 
would  need  to  supply  only  89  men  of  the 
24.500  proposed  for  active  duty.  Instead,  it 
has  been  a.skcd  to  provide  4.070  troops,  or  a 
burden  45  times  larger  than  her  Just  share. 
This  is  without  doubt  a  severe  drain  on  the 
State's  manpower  and.  ;us  I  have  said  in  my 
telegram,  the  situation  .stands  to  do  devas- 
tating injury  to  the  economy  and  welfare  of 
the  Islands 
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Mr.  President.  I  ;usk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  resixinse  to  General  Rich's 
letter  of  April  18.  1968.  be  punted  in  the 
Record  at  this  ixuiit  m  my  i-emarks. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcoku, 
as  follows: 

.Al'RII,    2,i.     UlilH 
Lt.  Gen.  C.  W.  G.  Ru  H. 

Ciiicf,  Office  uf  Kiserjr  Componcut :^.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  tlie  I'cntayon.  WasU- 
inglon,  U  C 

Dear  General  Rich:  Thank  \ou  lor  your 
letter  whlcli  was  m  reply  to  my  telegram  re- 
garding the  call-up  of  4.070  Haw.all  Nation. fl 
Guardsmen  and  Hescrvist.-^  .aid  its  cticci 
upon  the  Stale  of  Ha'a-.iil 

I  am  .still  of  the  cjpinlon  that  Hawaii  is  en- 
titled to  a  review  ol  it.s  sh.ire  ol  the  national 
allotment  of  24.500  reserve  forces  to  be 
called  to  active  duty  next  month 

I  have  noted  your  comment  that.  " Where 
a  major  unit  was  needed  and  thus  called. 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  disproportionate  cl- 
fect  on  the  loc.ilify  from  which  it  comes  " 

I  am  also  well  .iware  of  the  lact  llKit  it 
is  difficult  to  have  the  impact  oi  ,i  inoblli/..i- 
tion  fall  uniformly  on  .11  st:ites  and  cities. 
However,  in  this  instance — and  .us  tlemon- 
strated  by  your  tigures — it  is  plarlnplv  ob- 
vious to  me  lh:.t  the  disp.irity  in  quotas  is 
enormous. 

Tlie  result  of  an  unbaUuu-ed  ratio  in  this 
case  is  so  larce  in  contrast  to  ihe  size  ol  our 
population  that  I  leel  Hawaii  h<>-s  been  dealt 
with  most  unlairly.  Haw. ill's  sh..re  of  the 
call-up  represents  17  per  cent  of  the  n;i- 
lional  total.  If  Hawaii  were  to  be  treated 
lalrly  on  .i  population  basis,  it  would  need 
to  supply  only  89  men  of  the  24.5U0  jjroposed 
for  active  duty.  Instead,  it  has  Ijeen  .usked  to 
provide  4.070  troops,  or  .t  burden  46  times 
larger  than  her  just  share.  Tills  is  without 
doubt  a  severe  drain  on  the  .stile's  man- 
power and.  as  I  have  said  m  my  telegram. 
the  situation  stands  to  do  devastating  injury 
to  the  economy  and  welfare  ul  the  Islands. 

I  lind  it  difficult  to  understand  why  tlierc 
cannot  be  a  downward  readjustment  in  'he 
inobilizatlon  ol  Hawaii's  reserve  forces  .As 
you  have  pointed  out  in  your  letter,  the 
Reserve  call-up  lf>r  Hawaii  'includes  :(.288 
.Ariny  National  Guardsmen  and  782  .Army  He- 
.servists  These    numbers    are    approxi- 

mately 76  per  rent  <if  the  .Armv  National 
Guard  and  29  jier  cent  of  the  .Armv  Heser'.  o 
in  Hawaii." 

On  the  face  o!  it.  the  ncrceiuaEtes  ajjpear 
extremely  high  I  respectfully  uree  a  re- 
analysis  of  the  (luota  with  a  view  aimed  at 
a  reduction  in  the  allotment  of  reserve  troops 
irom  Hawaii. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hiram  L  Fon(. 

Mr.  FONG.'Mr.  President,  the  total  ex- 
tent of  the  burden  on  und  damaRc  to 
Hawaii's  economy  and  well-being  as  a 
result  of  the  reserve  callup  cannot  be 
precisely  determined  at  the  jiresent  time. 
However,  some  Keneral  investigations 
and  surveys  conducted  after  the  .April  11 
announcement  are  very  revealing. 

Checks  by  Hawaii  businesses  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  indicate  that  the  loss 
of  experienced  per.sonnel  will  be  greatly 
felt. 

According  to  the  personnel  office  of  the 
Honolulu  Police  Department,  about  125 
police  officers  arc  members  of  Reserve 
units.  Police  Chief  Dan  Liu  said  that 
the  callup  may  involve  up  to  100  men 
on  the  force,  which  has  about  1.000  uni- 
formed policemen. 

If  close  to  the  expected  number  is 
called  up,  this  would  mean  that  the 
Honolulu  Police  Department  'xvould  lose 
about  10  percent  of  its  officers. 


Tlie  Di.'strict  of  Columbia  Police  De- 
liartment  lias  a  current  manpower 
strenmh  of  2.934  men.  If  10  percent  of 
these  olficers  were  called  into  active  duty, 
293  of  them  would  be  lo.-t  to  the  Di.strict 
PDlice  Department. 

1  wiuild  dislike  to  i'(jnloniplate  the  lios- 
:..ble  hardship  and  chao.>  that  such  a  call- 
tip  would  croate  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Yt  t.  such  a  iiri'dlcamciit  awaits  Honolulu 
li  10  percent  of  licr  ijolici.'  oirK'cr.s  .ire  ,ic- 
li vat  I'd  on  May  13. 

Tlie  State  dcpaitmcnl  ol  education 
cstimales  ihal  as  many  as  150  teachers 
may  be  called  to  duly.  This  figure  lepre- 
.sents  more  than  2  percent  of  Us  7.000- 
plus  members. 

Hiuvaiiaii  Kiectnc  Co.  will  be  io.siim 
about  :55  men  mit  of  a  total  Uiri'c  nl  lUst 
under  1.400, 

Hawaiiiin  Telephone  Co  lias  approxi- 
mat(  ly  75  men  v^  ho  will  be  alTected  by  the 
callui). 

The  overall  disniiiiion  and  damage  to 
the  Islaiui.s'  oconomy  as  a  wliole  will  also 
ix"  substantial. 

The  May  13  ealluij  ot  4.070  Hawaii  Na- 
tional (5uardMnen  and  .^rmy  Reservists 
will  directly  affi'Ct  1.3  percent  of  the 
.Stale's  civilian  labor  U)ycc' 

Tlie  niaunilude  of  this  loss  can  l>etter 
Ije  appreciated  if  it  were  pioiected  into  a 
nalioiii'l  labor  market  With  our  Na- 
tion'.s  civilian  labor  force  of  74,3  million 
men  at  Ihe  (  iid  of  19v'i7.  1,3  percent  of  ihis 
total  '.voiild  amount  lo  takinu  !t65,y00 
men.  with  1  month's  notice,  out  of  the 
labor  market. 

The  economy  ol  the  big  island  of 
Hawaii  will  be  the  hardest  hit  liy  the  call- 
up.  It  will  be  losing  3.33  ijercent  ol  lier 
labor  lorce.  This  is  an  equivalent  of 
2.474,190  men  Ijemsi  taken  out  of  the  na- 
tinnal  labor  marker 

The  .sugar  industry — Hawaii's  largest 
industry — on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  will 
be  especially  hard  hit.  with  about  100 
men  from  the  Brewer  plantations  alone 
being  called. 

Many  Kona  coffee  farmers  and  hotel 
workers  will  be  affected. 

The  Hawaii  county  government  will 
lo.se  40  men.  nearly  half  from  the  i)olice 
and  fire  departments. 

With  the  booming  resort  and  construc- 
tion industries  already  hard  pre.s.sed  for 
men.  the  highly  disproportionate  and  un- 
ju.st  call  for  Hawaii's  men  will  further 
compound  and  aggravate  the  already 
tight  labor  market  in  the  Lslands. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  by  Is- 
lands of  the  number  of  men  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  May  13  activation  of  the 
Reserves: 

Oahu:  1.978  Guard.smen  and  518  re- 
servists, a  total  of  2.496 — 1  06  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

Hawaii:  717  Guardsmen  and  117  re- 
.servists.  a  total  of  834 — 3.33  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

Maui:  303  Guardsmen — 1.92  s^ercent  of 
the  labor  force. 

Lanai-Molokai:  47  Guardsmen — 1.82 
percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  rather 
obvious  to  any  objective-minded  per.son 
that  the  economy  of  Hawaii  will  be  hard 
hit  and  put  under  severe  strain  after  the 
men  are  activated  on  May  13. 

The  figures  and  estimates  that  I  have 
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Just  presented  speak  for  themselves 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  May  13  callup  of  National  Guards- 
men and  Army  reservists  will  have  a 
profound  and  disruptive  effect  on  the 
ecoiiomy  and  well-beui^  of  Hawaii. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  men  of  Ha- 
waii are  ably  ready  and  anxiously  willing 
to  serve  their  country  in  time  of  need. 
coKectively  they  and  their  families  de- 
serve a  better  treatment  than  they  are 
irettm«  m  this  instance 

Air  President.  I  have  tried  to  call  the 
Senates  attention  to  what  I  feel  is  a 
cros-s  injustice  that  will  be  done  to  the 
State  and  people  of  Hawaii  .sliould  the 
present  callup  qui>ta  stand  as  it  is. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  President  and 
the  Defense  Department  to  reanalyze 
and  review  the  present  quota,  with  a  view- 
aimed  at  a  tt'duction  \v.  the  allotment  of 
rest-rvf  troops  from  Ha.*. an 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
St-nator  yield' 

Mr   PONG    I  yield 

Mr  .JAVITS  Mr  President  may  I  just 
add  to  what  the  distinKuished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  ha.s  .said  that  having  «erved 
m  Hawaii  du:ir.4  World  War  II.  I  ''an 
tes'Ky  to  the  valor,  patriotism,  dedica- 
tion, and  sacrifice  of  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii, and  espt^cially  of  those  who  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces 

Mr  PONG  I  thaiik  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  very 
kind  words 


SENATOR    SCOTT    ADDRKSSES 
ISRAEX  ANNIVERSARY  FETE 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  on  Sun- 
day nitiht.  my  izood  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ■  Mr 
Scf.iTT '  spoke  at  ceremonies  in  Svm- 
phony  Hall  in  Boston.  Mass  .  commem- 
orating' the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel  Senator 
Scott,  In  his  speech,  pointed  out  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  need  to  provide  Israel 
with  the  deterrent  military  strength  she 
needs  to  preserve  peace  in  the  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
SceiTT's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a6  follows 

Senator  Scott  5avs  M:deast  Peace  DtpCNOb 
o>f  IsiiAEL  s  Strength 

The  12 1st  Ps.»lm  says.  •Behold,  he  that 
keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  siumber  nor 
sleep  '■ 

The  keepers  of  Israel  have  not  had  time  to 
slu.Tiber  during  trie  pust  20  vears  They  have 
been  diligently  shaping  their  old  home  and 
new  land  into  a  thri'-tug  and  prosperous  na- 
tion. 

The  development  ol  Israel  has  been 
phenomenal.  Us  gross  natiorul  product  has 
lucreaaeU  by  an  averj.ge  of  I!  percent  an- 
nually Exports,  from  Jaffa  oranges  to  dia- 
monds, exceed  »500  million  a  year  Over  a 
mllllou  acTtfS  are  under  cultivation  and  the 
V  ilue  of  agricultural  production  has  in- 
cre.ised  tenfold. 

\U'St  of  the  produ.e  has  come  from  land 
considered  w.«ie  until  the  Isriells  3:..rted 
Ullm^  It  jwanips.  deserts,  nnrshes,  and  bar- 
ren hills  ha\e  litenilly  bl  issomed  into  'a  land 
flowing  v.ith  mlllt  and  honey  " 

At  '^he  ij.ime  time.  Israel  has  liad  to  defend 
Its  \ery  existence  against  the  aggretshe  .it- 


tacks  of  her  neighbors  There  Is  no  sleep  in 
Israel  l>ecause  the  nights  erupt  with  can- 
non hie  on  her  borders  any  terrorist  bomb- 
ings in  ner  cities 

Who  are  the  enemies  of  Israel'  One  Is  the 
present  leader  i.f  Egypt  wan  iMntlnues  his  ir- 
r.itlonal  course  despite  Israel  s  brilliant  vic- 
tory last  year  under  the  leadership  of  fieneral 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  whcin  we  have  the  Honor  of 
greeting  tonight  as  his  country's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  This  wpek  on  R.idlo 
Cairo.  General  N;t«ser  said  "the  battle  Is  in- 
e-  ILible.  •  and  declared  that  his  forces  are 
tr.uning  clay  and  night  for  the  next  conflict 
with  Isriiel  Eg>-pt.  the  land  which  gave  the 
w  .rid  the  science  nf  mathematics,  and  built 
tne  m.ijosru-  pyramids  uxlay  Is  a  land  of  de- 
sp.ur  and  enfl.imed  Ijlttirness. 

.Across  the  Jordan  River  King  Hussein. 
whose  couniry  would  prusper  >rreHtly  tliroiigh 
friendly  relations  and  peace,  l.s  prevented 
from  making  pe.u-e  by  the  cancer  of  the 
El  Patah  Jordan  apparently  has  no  control 
over  tho-se  terrorist  comm.ind'*;  They  use 
Jordan  .as  a  base  f.ir  att.ick  and  Infiltration 
Into  Israel  A  large  guerrlU.i  band,  armed 
with  bazookas  and  submachine  guns  was  in- 
tercepted  this   week    by   Israeli   .scouts. 

The  -Svrln  regime,  with  the  stipport  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  maintains  a  continual  bar- 
rage of  Invective  against  Israel.  :\a  well  as 
foments  unreet  In  Jordan  and  other  .\rai) 
st.<ites. 

In  this  nightmare  .itmosphere.  Israel'^  only 
defense  Ls  strength  of  purp<)se  and  strength 
of  arms.  Israel  has  both.  .She  must  and 
she  will,  remain  vigilant  Iaj  protect  the 
ihlnlng  example  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
pro.sperlfy  which  she  has  built. 

Here  In  America,  we  must  not  let  lethargy 
nor  preoccupation  with  Vietnam  dull  'as  to 
•he  .-*rlousnes6  of  the  problems  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  It  Is  the  one  place  on  earth  mtwt 
likely  to  spark  .i  world  conrtlci. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  rearmed  Egypt  with 
sophisticated  new  we.ipon.s  and  has  literally 
m.ide  Egypt  a  Rusrian  outpost.  The  Krem- 
lin for  the  rtrst  •.Ime.  has  a  fleet  of  more 
fhan  40  ships  uu  permanent  duty  In  the 
Medlterrrjnean.  including  missile  cniisen* 
missiles  submarines,  a  lielicopter  carrier,  aj>rt 
.iniphlblous  landing  fortes  with  the  most 
m.xlern  equipment  The  Russl.\ns  are  using 
the  Syrian  port  of  Latakla  and  the  Egyptian 
ports  of  .Alexandria  and  Pijrt  Said 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  discuss 
arm^i  control  in  the  Middle  Eaot.  and  con- 
tinues to  fan  Arab  p.LSsions.  tlie  United 
States  must  provide  whatever  assistance  Is 
needed  tn  keep  Israel's  forces  In  top  condi- 
tion. Israel  must  have  the  faster  American 
P-4  supersonic  Jets  to  match  the  speed  of 
Nassers  Russian  Jets,  and  she  must  have 
firepower  equal  to  the  new  Russian  weap- 
ons in  Egypt's  arsenal  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Nafiser.  the  moment  he  calculates  that  his 
power  Is  ^reat  enovigh.  will  unleash  a  savage 
.ittack  against  Israel.  »lth  or  without  Rus- 
sian compliance 

We  must  present  such  miscalculation  of 
Israel's  .vblUty  to  flght  by  providing  Israel 
with  ti\e  deterrent  nulltary  strength  she 
needs. 

Our  objective,  however,  must  be  peace  We 
must  help  Israel  work  toward  direct  peace 
negotiations  and  be  re.idy  to  assist  all  peo- 
ple In  t'nat  area  of  the  world  to  Improve 
their  way  of  llle,  to  have  their  own  repre- 
sentative government  and  to  protect  their 
own  sovereignty, 


PARIS  PEACK  I  .\LK.S    lir.GINNING  OF 

I  HE   END' 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
uiiaiumoUo  cc'iiseui  t;5  have  punted  in 
tlie  iiEcoRii  a  spofcn  v^hKh  I  n  ade  yes- 
tei'dfiy  and  which  has  been  noted  in  this 
riormng  s  press,  dealinij  witn  the  besin- 
niiv^   of   Vietnam  negotiation's,  entitled 


"Paris   Peace   Talks:    Beginning    uf   tlie 
End?  " 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Paris  Pe\ce  Talks:  Beginning  of  riir,  Enu  ' 
The  President's  innouncernent  on  Prldriy 
that  prellinmiirv  ppace  talks  with  Nortii  Viet- 
nam would  begin  in  P. iris  on  or  abinit  Mhv 
10  la  the  most  welcome  and  rpassiirhikt  new.^- 
Tlie  nation  w.is  getting  edgy  aboui  wlua 
lieemed  to  be  ■inusual  delay  over  where  to 
hold  t'lie  first  meetings 

Two  things  are  now  cle.ir  One.  the  United 
States  has  chosen  the  pal'.i  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  In  Vietnam.  This  means  i  will- 
ingness to  acconunodale  the  situation  lo  tlie 
diverse  political  elements  m  the  country  in- 
cluding the  National  Liberation  Prosu  while 
protecting  t'le  integrity  of  the  country  and 
the  self-determination  rights  of  its  people 
Free  elections  inder  a  constitution  which 
safeguards  mdlvidii  d  rights  :na>  prove  to 
be  the  solution 

Second,  the  negotiations  may  well  he  long, 
.irduous  and  complicated  The  American  peo- 
ple cannot  .issurne  tliat  the  agony  or  war  is 
ended  until  a  cease  Are  !.•=  negotiated  This 
should,  of  course,  be  a  prune  and  contin- 
uing Item  on  the  agenda.  'Tlie  nation  must  be 
prepared  to  lace  this  Issue  .Also,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  counter  influences  which  will 
.igam  seek  to  .onvince  the  ii  itlon  of  the  lUu- 
sioiiarv  Idea  nl  mUlt.'.rv  total  \ictorv  '  .M 
best,  the  upeiiiiig  of  the  negotiations  .n 
Piuis  is  the  beginning  of  an  end.  Tlie  v. dour 
of  our  armed  forces  in  Vietnam,  our  wisdom, 
national  discipline  and  will  for  jieaie;  our 
resoluteness  m  seeking  a  fair,  compromise 
settlement — even  while  .icceptlng  that  the 
.ictual  ilghtir^.g  mav  have  to  continue  yet 
for  ,1  'ime  'nese  .ire  the  national  qu.iUtle.s 
most  iikely  to  achieve  tlie  best  result; 

When  the  Pres.dent  clearly  Indicated  :n 
Ills  hist<jr;c  March  M  speech  that  t!ie  .Vd- 
minlstratlon  was  significantly  altering  its 
course  m  Vietnam,  the  whole  nation— and 
the  world— bre.ithed  a  sigh  of  relief  This  is 
not  surprising  because  the  strain,  the  ten- 
sions, the  ugly  internal  divisions  fo<-iisslng 
on  the  Vietnam  war — fombined  with  the  cri- 
sis ill  our  cities— h.id  posed  unpreiedented 
danger  to  the  very  fabric  of  our  .society. 

The  igreement  on  Paris  as  the  site  for  pre- 
llmin.iry  talks  has  several  very  positive  as- 
pects First.  :t  has  demonstrated  th.il  there 
IS  "give"  on  both  sides,  despite  the  image  of 
rigidity  which  Hanoi  lias  often  projected  to 
the  world.  To  tlie  extent  that  Paris,  in  some 
InvoU'Pd  w-ay  repre.=  cnts  an  icc^ptable  "com- 
promise" m  the  eyes  of  all  conttrnt-J.  ;t  may 
be  the  first  beacon  on  the  path  to  peace 
Second,  ind  the  perhaps  mtist  slgnifican-. 
aspect  of  the  agreement  to  meet  in  Paris,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  tlie  indication  It  affords  that 
both  sides  were  not  content  to  persist  in  dis- 
agreement and  mutu.il  rf-.-imiiiitiiin  ove.' 
the  question  of  a  meeting  ground  but  are  suf- 
flciently  interested  in  t.he  prospect  of  peace 
to  overcome  initial  dlsatrreeinent  and  .ipree  to 
a  place  not  initially  olTered  by  either  side. 

The  third  positive  .ispect  of  the  atrrepment 
on  P,'>.rls  ts  tlic  Implications  in  press  report? 
that  the  Soviet  Union  exercised  a  construc- 
tive Influence  (luring  the  differences  over  a 
meeting  ground  and  helped  in  the  pro'-ess  of 
reirhing  agreement  even  when  a  stalemate 
appeared  possible 

Notwithstanding,  and  not  in  .iny  way  de- 
tracting from,  what  I  have  ust  said,  I  would 
be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  ahri  specify 
those  asj^ects  of  the  ba-galninft  over  a  site 
whli  n  leem  'o  me  "inmewhat  '.ess  than  reas- 
suring. 

Thtre  Is  e-.  iderice  that  throughout  ''le 
month  of  April  the  "hawks"  wlfhl'i  the 
b'lreftucrary  .ind  the  Pre.sici«>nfs  Imm.edl'te 
entourigp  subt!y  but  persistently  Im- 
portuned him  to  back  awpv  from  the  new 
c  urse   sot   in   his   MTCh    t3!    sp?ec''>     -nd   to 
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pursue    the    old    course    of    seeking    "total 

vlctorv"  through  military  pressure. 

According  to  jjress  reports,  some  if  the 
President's  senior  advisors  have  again  as- 
sured him  that  we  are  really  "winning"  in 
Vietnam  and  that,  with  more  time,  the  old 
strategy  will  be  vindicated.  At  the  recent 
Camp  David  discussions,  according  to  the 
;)ress  General  Westmoreland  assured  the 
President  that  the  military  situation  was  well 
in  hand  and  that  after  the  recent  Tet  "vic- 
tory" our  forces  were  again  on  the  offensive 
Following  nenernl  Westmoreland's  opti- 
mistic report  we  are  told.  Ambassador  Bun- 
ker :ussurcd  the  President  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  political  situation  had  never 
been  better;  that,  following  the  Tet  "victory", 
the  Thleu-Ky  Government  has  really  taken 
hold  and  at  last  Is  ;issertlng  its  authority 
throughout  the  country! 

Finally,  there  were  reixirts  that  Ambass- 
ador Komer.  the  pacification  chief,  told  the 
President  that  the  pacification  program  was 
back  on  the  track  and  tlie  Tet  disruption  had 
been  minor. 

Other  press  reports  indicate  that  even  his 
top  White  House  aides  were  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  delay  the  opening  of  peace  talks  be- 
cause we  are  doing  so  well  and  we  should 
take  more  lime  to  further  strengthen  our 
position  .Such  advice  to  delay,  ;iccordlng  to 
the  press,  is  consistent  with  the  long  held 
belief  of  some  tliat  we  can  and  must  teach 
world  communism  a  lesson,  once  and  for  all. 
In  V'ietnam;  and  that  if  we  Just  persist  long 
enough,  according  to  this  theory,  we  will 
"win"  .md  the  world  will  be  made  safe  every- 
where, for  all  times,  from  the  threat  of  com- 
munist wars  of  liberation. 

I  hope  most  devoutly  that  the  President 
win  not  succumb  once  again  to  the  iulvice  of 
the>se  of  his  uiireconstructed  advisors  who 
iiave  for  so  iong  i>een  thinking  that  we  could 
establish  a  'democratic"  Independent  South 
Vietnam  through  our  own  will  power  and  the 
force  of  American  arms  — at  a  cost  and  a  dan- 
ger to  world  pp.icp  which  were  acceptable  to 
•he  nation. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  t'le  President 
seems  to  ha\e  reaffirmed  the  decisive  resolve 
for  peace  announced  on  March  31.  and  thus 
to  have  put  aside  the  advice  of  the  "funda- 
mentall.sts"  within  the  Administration's  Viet- 
nam bureaucratic  establishment.  Nonethe- 
less, there  Is  .still  the  poaslblllty  that  the 
"hawks"  win  stage  another  "Battle  of  the 
Bulge"  whicii  migiil  yet  succeed  in  breaking 
through  the  defensive  lines  of  the  moderates 
who  are  seeking  a  negotiated  peace  In  Viet- 
nam 

If  the  President  should  return  to  the  old 
course,  his  h:storlc  initiative  of  March  31  will 
have  been  v.asted  Indeed,  the  tension,  and 
the  strife,  which  precetled  his  March  31 
speech  will  stirface  again  In  a  much  uglier 
and  more  damaplng  fashion  In  the  midst  of 
a  national  election  campaign  this  could  really 
tear  the  nation  apart. 

The  nation  overwhelmii'.gly  wants  the  be- 
qxiinxng  o1  an  cTid  to  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
liope  the  President  w.ll  continue  to  dispose 
of  any  dotitats  which  liis  advisors  may  have 
about  the  steadfast ne.ss  of  his  resolve  to  seek 
peace,  .tnd  In  so  doing  to  clear  away  any 
doubts  which  the  long  tielay  over  an  .agree- 
ment on  a  site  for  preliminary  peace  talks 
may  have  created  In  the  public  mind. 

The  t.i>k  now  is  to  .seize  the  opportunity 
for  peace  openei  by  the  Pans  talks  w;*h  de- 
tcrmin-itlon  .aid  imagination. 


POLAND'S    NATIONAL    HOLIDAY 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the  Polish 
nation?!  hjliday  was  commemorated  on 
May  3.  While  a  U  S  S.R. -imposed  dicta- 
torship has  soualit  to  homoa:enize  Polish 
cultuie  with  Marxist  ideology,  it  has  re- 
mained for  the  Poles  living  abroad  to 
keep  alive  th':-  contributions  to  freedom 
which  th»^ir  forefathers  have  made. 


Mr.  President,  wc  are  all  iivuire  of  the 
struggles  of  the  Poli.'^h  people.  The  land 
itself  has  been  paititi.mocl  niul  suo.iu- 
gated,  but  the  Polish  poopk-  have  never 
lost  their  national  identity  or  Love  lor 
freedom.  While  Poland's  Government 
looks  to  the  East  for  instiiictii.n.  its  citi- 
zens have  traditionally  nurtured  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  West.  It  was  on  Mi.y  ;-;  ;n 
1791,  only  2  years  after  the  adoption  of 
our  own  Constitution,  that  the  fust  T'olish 
Government  committed  itself  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  ol  the  peopl'". 

While  an  authoritarian  governiiunt 
may  abolish  a  national  holiday  within  its 
borders,  it  cannot  eradicate  the  tradition 
of  freedom  from  those  v/ho  carr;.-  on  the 
ancient  Polish  national  yearnin;^  lor  free- 
dom and  self-determination. 

Also,  1968  marks  the  2,'ith  anniveisary 
of  the  death  of  Gen.  W'.ariy.slaw  Sikor.ski. 
an  outstanding  milituiy  leader  who  lead 
the  Polish  resistance  during  ihe  Second 
World  War.  At  a  time  when  anti-Stm- 
itism  is  again  heard  in  Poland.  Jews 
everywhere  are  particularly  grateful  to 
the  memoi-y  of  General  Sikorski  for  his 
participation  in  "Action  Z<  coda."  a  pro- 
gram directed  and  financed  by  the  e*xiled 
Polish  Governmmt  in  London  to  assist 
the  entrapped  Jewish  jxiiJulaUon  on  Ih:- 
Continent.  Finally,  it  would  cci-tainly  bp 
remiss  not  to  comment  on  ihe  spirit  of 
freedom  the  Poles  have  sou'jht  to  pre- 
serve in  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  face  of 
both  Nazi  Germany  and  Communist 
Russia. 


INDUSTRY  ON  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  at  last  avakcning  to 
the  shameful  condition  of  the  American 
Indians  which  we  have  allowed  to  exist 
for  frenerations.  .M  the  Federal  level,  the 
President  has  now  urged  iiassage  ol  a 
special  S?00  million  api)ropriation  for 
programs  dealing  with  the  Tndiar.s. 

But  private  action  can  al.so  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  raising  econoinic  levels  on 
the  reservations.  There  is  j^resently  pro- 
ceeding an  eHort  lo  interest  American 
industry  in  locating  i)lants  :n  or  near 
some  of  the  larre  reservations,  where  an 
available  and  highly  tnotivated  labor 
force  is  present.  I  will  ha\"e  the  honor  of 
speaking  to  a  icint  industry-Indira^,  con- 
ference in  New  York  nn  May  lo  aimed  at 
creating  ?.  new  partneisliin  between  the 
private  sector  and  these  oiis^inal  .Ameri- 
cans. It  is  fitting  that  Grace  Thorpe,  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Indian  athlete 
Jim.  Thorpe,  is  coordinatins;  this  elTort. 

Mr.  Pre.<:ident.  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  'n  the  I^ECORn  an  article  written 
by  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Columnist 
Edward  J  Mowery  vhicii  describes  this 
new  industrj'-Indian  effort. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  th:-  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

EuAsiNG  A.  Blot 
I  By   Edward   J.   Mower-) 

W.'.s-iiNCToN. — If  Congress  lieeds  at!  elo- 
quent Presidential  plea  and  iitdustrv  offerr. 
its  unstinting  cooperation,  our  ^ham-jful,  de- 
c:ide.--old  treatment  of  the  .^meri'^r'n  Irclian 
may  '"ome  to  a  close. 

In  an  unprecedented,  candid  r>nd  realist'c 
messnge  to  Congress  last  ni'mth.  Pre  ;',;er.t 
.Johnson  urged  passage  of  a  $500,000,000  ap- 


propriation lor  programs  alined  at  eliminat- 
ing the  tragic,  .■■orbld  plight  of  600.000  In- 
dians the  Fcvgotten  .'Vmerlc  u  .<  who  bee  ,ine 
■•.tllcns  in  their  own  land." 

liliJ  !juttre^.sed  id?  plea  with  hoi  li^ig 
st.itu tics  of  the  Indians'  contPinpornry  <x- 
i.'tcncc  on  Ijarrcn,  .scattered  rese.  v.itlon.s 
just  lOQ  years  ..iter  we  tilcked  tlie  g.illart 
Sioux  t'lilef  Red  Cluud  Into  signing;  the  in- 
famous Tre.ity  of  Peace"  which  cfaideniiied 
the  Indian  to  a  century  of  degradation,  ab- 
ject po'. erty,  exploitation  and  .scorn. 

It  isn't  .1  pretty  picture-  this  bli.t  on  our 
linage  i;f  benevolence  But  It's  pure  hl'torical 
fact  crying  tor  correction.  Ironically,  wlille 
we  consU'ned  our  Indians  to  arid  prairie 
haiitles.  bread  lines,  minimal  eiiuf,ttion.il 
■'Pportiinlties  and  a  sickening  ir..irlallty 
rate,  we  showered  $3'^  billion  o:i  the  in- 
dolent in.i.sses  uf  far-away  India  In  .i  .-ingle 
ilecade. 

Coincidental  -Aith  the  President's  plea 
re  tn-  vis  bv  the  NaiUiiKi!  ('().ii.'rn..i  "t  .Amer- 
ican Indians  to  Interest  leaeiing  indiistti.d- 
ists  In  establishing  jilants  In  or  near  the  IC 
largest  reservations  where  untapped  l.ibor 
:  rce.s  are  immediately  available.  e":]</peratlng. 
:.rms  will  get  first  preference  in  leeleral  prn- 
.■iirement   cotitracts. 

Gri.ce  P.  Thorpe,  the  dynamic  daughter 
•>f  the  late,  immortal  athlete  "Jim"  Thorpe, 
will  be  the  icmrdinator  at  two  Indian-In- 
dustrial Conferences  to  be  held  Apr.  i;4  m 
L.js  Anijeles,  and  May  15  in  New  'i'ork  CAt\. 

Like  the  49  tribal  leaders  inei-tln-  •.viih 
250  indiistrtallstK  at  the  ci jnlerenccs,  Grace 
Thorpe  Sac  and  F<,x  Trlb"!  will  lie  well 
ecjuipjjcd  with  eti.tiitlcs  on  the  j>rotit  poten- 
tial   of    new   industries    at    the   leservatifin.s 

Tiie  Indian.s'  need  fejr  i-mpluyn.eiii  and ' 
Idgher  economic  sights  Is  acute.  More  than 
.10.000  Indl  III  IriinilleR  live  In  huts,  shanties 
or  abaiKi.jiicd  cars  Illiteracy  'tallis  all  ..gc; 
Sickne.ss  and  abject  povertv  haunt  tlie  tubes 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  Indian  pi.pulatlun  i.s 
unenipliivcd  And  the  averiist  ..ge  'if  :in 
Indian  at  death  is  44. 

LBJ  lau'ied  Indian  myths,  her  e-s  and  lure 
wliich  enrlc'i  our  literature  .md  :an?ua<;e 
And  I'.e  remindco  .smug  America  th.it  Indian 
names  adr^rn  wur  states,  cities,  landm.irks 
and     streams      But  for     tw-i     rentunos, 

.■\inerlcti':  true  native  iia.i  been  without  't;c- 
liltv  and  .^corned  as  .-.ii  "alien"  in  lils  own 
habitat 

The  Presidents  message  has  awakeii"'i 
j)ang.s  ol  (a>nsclence  We  .are  resp  .n-Jble  lor 
the  Indians"  pli'^hl.  We  shoulo.  lie  eiithu.slas- 
tlc  in  linally  inalang  amends 

If  f'.infresE  troes  .dons.  Indkin  education. 
health,  '.ocational  iratninsr.  living  ■tinda'-rl 
and  employubilltv  \vU\  receive  a  shot-in-t'.c- 
arm  Ar.other  1  oOO  new  lie^meE  will  replace 
the  shantie.s.  Natural  rcsourcoj--  :i  rcser'-'- 
tions  Will  be  tapped  Road  syt°ms  v.nll  'le 
huUt.  And  "self-help"  conimunltv  jirojects 
will  hlo.s.som  am'.ng  the  tribes 

Callin'i'  on  American,-;  to  rocogffi.  e  their 
respr;isibi!ltv  to  tl.e  Indl  in.  LB.i  rlghtlv 
term.pd  his  raiisule  recipe  for  Int'ian  selp  a 
"partnership"  and  not  "paternalism. " 

De.spite  their  iilight.  Indians  have  never 
"drmon3tratcu"  or  rioted  to  s-notlight  their 
miserable  existence.  But  ,  ,  Indians  have 
fotiglii  \aliantly  In  all  wars  for  the  rights 
they  cotildn't  en1'''v. 

It's  about  'ime  the  Indian  recel  ed  his  just 
due. 


THE 


FUTURE     FOR     BTT.SINES3     IN 
■^HE    GIIKTTO 


Mr.  JA^TT"^.  Mr.  Presider.t.  T  would 
like  to  n::iv:  to  the  atteniion  of  S'n- 
ators  a  speech  I  gave  at  tlie  56th  annual 
meetin'-:  of  th'^  U.S.  Cliambc-r  of  Com- 
merce. Washington  Hilton  Hot?!,  April 
.30.  1968. 

I  a.sk  unanimoi:s  con."-ent  that  mv  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  Che  speech 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re<  ord. 
as  follows 

T'HF   FVItmc    rriR    Bl'SINfsS  I.V    THE  CiHmo 

Mv  fiserwhelniinc  Impression  is  I  come  be- 
fore this  ^fiup  today  !•  hDw  much  the  pre- 
orciipsUliins  and  roles  t>f  the  Amerlc.-in  bu-i- 
Be?s  i.inimtiiiltv  hav-e  i-hanged  In  recent 
•.eirs  For  ex.imple.  who  wuiild  have  thou(?ht 
u  few  veiirs  I'^o  that  8  out  fl  10  of  tlie  Ac- 
tion Foninis  Hf.  the  Chambers  ;inntinl  meet- 
Intf  would  now  be  iftven  over  to  dtscusslon 
jf  si>clal  issues'*  Or,  that  the  Natloniil  Cham- 
ber would  be  tiiklnt;  the  lead  in  piihllrlzin^ 
governmental  and  private  pro({r:ims  for 
training  the  hard-c'ire  poor  .ind  that  I  oould 
lay  before  my  coUeaKiies  In  the  passes  of  the 
Concressionm  Rpt  ord  is  I  have  done,  a 
publication  of  the  Chamber  which  I  could 
describe  as  "the  best  'ingle  ■;iimm.iry  of 
manpower  protrrams"  deallntt  with  the  hard- 
core unemployed''  Similarly,  who  w  >uUI  have 
Uiou«ht  si>me  ve.ir^  flKo  that  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  would  so  joon 
have  a  Vice-President  for  Urban  AIT.iIrs  >r 
th  It  the  Niitlonal  Industrial  Conference 
B'lird  would  be  holding  nation-wide  confer- 
eui-e  on  how  business  should  deal  with  the 
disadvantaged  communltV 

A  few  vp.irs  .iro.  I  would  have  come  to  this 
meeting  with  somethlns:  of  the  feeling  that 
I  mii.st  exhort  my  audience  to  .'ccept  a  ■>o- 
ri.il  rpsp<3nslblllty  for  business  Th  it  Is  nor 
nu  feeUni?  today  Th.it  bridge  has  been 
crossed  I  come  tod.iv  to  discus«  with  you 
some  of  the  hard  p""  .olems  ahead,  with  .» 
ieellne  that  we  sh.ire  a  common  purpose 

For  almost  no  one  doubts  today  the  b.oalc 
premise  that  business  has  a  vital  role  per- 
:.ap,s  a  derisive  one  t<i  plav  in  the  cities  and 
:n  the  solution  of  its  overwhelming  ?ocial 
ind  economic  problems  I  think  certainlr. 
'Iiat  most  men  m  government  have  long 
sii\ce  come  to  that  conclusion  We  now 
know-  and  some  of  us  have  known  for  some 
time-  that  government  has  neither  the  tal- 
ent nor  the  financial  resources  to  do  the  Job 
ilone  The  tight  budgetary  slfaatlon  h.as 
forced  the  Administration  and  the  Congr"s.'« 
'■)  lixik  for  Aays  to  stretch  the  Federal  dollar 
!•  !s  forcin^^  a  challenge  to  the  line  of  thinfc- 
;ng  prevalent  since  New  Deal  davs  -that  Ped- 
er.ii  assistance  programs  should  typically 
'.»ke  a  straljiht  grant-in-aid  or  loan  approach 
Under  that  .Tietho<l.  tliere  H  no  direct  multi- 
plier eflect  produced  on  private  fimds  We 
.ire  now  happilv  showing  a  much  grea'er 
inclination  to  seek  that  multiplier  effect  -to 
convert  Federal  programs  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  Involve  mechanisms  such  as  Interest 
-subsidies  gii.irantees  of  prlv.ite  financing, 
ami  procurement  of  public  services  from  pri- 
vate firms  In  this  way  I  believe  we  can  liave 
at  least  .some  butter  as  well  as  gtms 

Businessmen,  too.  have  accepted  the 
premise  that  the  urban  crisis  demands  -heir 
invuUement.  I  think  that  belief  traces  sub- 
stantially to  a  m'.>ral  concern  on  the  part  of 
businessmen  ccnimunitv — a  feeling  that  thev 
cannot  stand  aside  and  watch  their  country 
suITer  But  it  also  traces  to  a  realization  that 
the  self-interest  of  the  entire  business  sector 
indeed  of  the  private  enterprise  svstem  is  at 
stake.  Business  cannot  be  healthy  if  it  is  in- 
secure in  tile  cities.  Over  70  percent  of  our 
popvilation  already  livei  in  metropolitan 
arcai.  It  is  a  vast  market  and  business  must 
retain  the  capacity  to  live  and  grow  there 
Those  cities  .ire  rapidl>  approaching  a  situ- 
ation of  nijissive  de  facti  segregation,  with 
black  core  areas  surrounded  bv  white  sub- 
urbs. Wiishinguin  DC  and  Newark  are  al- 
ready o\er  hO  percent  Negro  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  II  more  major  cities,  including 
Baltimore.  Cleveland.  St.  Louis.  Detroit 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  will  also  have  non- 
wJute  pctpulations  in  excess  of  50  percent  by 
li»85.  There  are  very  real  questions  about  the 
location  and  role  of  American  business  m 
that  picture 

Also  I  feel  that  business  will  soon  find  that 


the  urban  redevelopment  needs  of  the  coun- 
try constitute  .1  huge  .tnd  still  largely  un- 
tapped market  [or  business  skills  and  prod- 
ucts. Business  will  increasingly  be  asked  to 
perftirm  and  deliver  public  services  on  con- 
tract with  government  md  as  defense  ex- 
penditures decline  in  Uie  [X>st-Vietnam 
period,  the  stipplving  of  public  services  in  our 
cities  should  t)ecome  a  major  area  of  govern- 
ment priwurement  from  btislness. 

So  the  question  is  no  longer  whether  busi- 
ness should  become  Involved  it  is'  If  any- 
thing the  concept  of  private  enterprise 
solving  the  urban  crisis  is  becoming  over- 
sold. What  we  neetl  now  is  practical  think- 
ing about  the  compel e-nce  of  business  to  do 
the  Job,  luid  the  development  of  mechanisms 
to  get  the  job  done  I  want  to  organize  my 
(liscu'alon  around  two  basic  types  of  Involve- 
ment for  business  in  the  urban  crisis:  (li 
ttie  role  of  business  m  the  ghetto  .ind  i2i 
the  role  of  tlie  glietto  dweller  in  business 

I     BITSINE.SS    IN    THE    OHETTO 

Cieirlv  one  o\  the  n>ajor  roles  for  bu.smess 
in  the  cme.^  u  to  become  directly  involved 
in  programs  which  seek  to  alleviate  poverty 
There  has  been  a  gCKXl  deal  of  action,  both 
governmental  and  private,  in  this  regard 
Legislatively  thl.s  '.\aa  involved  primarily  an 
effort  to  lure  buMncKR  into  the  fields  of  slum 
hnuHlng  and  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  by  providing  government  in- 
centives and  subsidies  to  allow  profit-making 
operations  Such  legislation  was  initially 
championed  by  a  small  group  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  Congress  and  was  resisted 
in  the  Executive  Branch,  but  has  now  gained 
Administration  support 

Pt>r  example  my  .tmendinent  expanding 
the  reimbursement  payable  to  business  for 
hiring  and  training  the  hard-core  unem- 
pkived  Wan  pas.se<t  last  year:  now  it  lorms  ttie 
basis  for  the  President '»  new  Joh  Opportuni- 
tlen  in  the  Biisi.iess  Sector  iJOBSi  program 
Such  incentives  and  reimbursements  are  now 
avatlalTIe  to  buNineiu  for  .i  wliole  variety  of 
programs.  A  compunv  can.  for  example,  re- 
ceive government  reimbursement  for  the 
costs  of  setting  up  an  employee  recruiting 
center  in  u  ghetto  or  for  runtung  .i  bus  serv- 
ice between  a  ghetto  area  and  .m  industrial 
park  Or  [iT  the  costs  of  .i  day  care  center 
afsoclated  with  a  plant  where  unions  and 
management  will  put  up  over  half  the  cost 

In  short,  I  think  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  have  come  to  mderstind 
that  busiiies*  must  be  .sllowed  to  operate  nor- 
mally to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty -to 
wit.  that  operation  like  other  business  activ- 
ities, must  be  re^'sonablv  profitable  There 
should  be  nc>  effort  to  turn  business  leaders 
into  social  workers 

Still,  crucial  problems  remain  For  at  least 
the  ^hcrt  run  such  jobs  and  housing  pro- 
gruns  will  not  be  high-profit  activities  for 
business  Dunns  the  crucial  shalce-down 
ph.ise.  the  attitude  of  government  officials 
and  legisl-itJrs  must  be  congenial  to  businass 
partlciputtoii — there  must  be  a  minimum  of 
headline  hunting  .md  r-d  t.ipe  Bu.siness  does 
not  h.ive  to  4nd  will  not  tolerate  intermittent 
and  delaii*!d  Federal  funding,  constant 
Changes  til  the  specitlcations.  or  being  made 
.1  scapegoat  of  politicians  I  believe  that  the 
Administr itlriu  h\s  so  far  moved  wisely  in 
this  regard  bv  creating  a  busines-s-based  or- 
t;:ini2itlon  -the  N.itlonal  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen to  de.il  with  the  business  sector  m 
impiemcnting  the  new  JOBS  program.  I  have 
advocated  this  concept  of  placing  a  voluntary 
business  organi?ation  between  government 
and  business  ci.Titractors  for  some  time,  and 
the  NAB  example  may  be  model  of  things  to 
Come. 

On  the  buslnef»  side.  too.  very  serious 
problems  persist  I  niu'^t  sav  that  I  am  not 
entirely  happy  with  the  way  which  some 
'■■f  the^e  programs  are  going  For  example, 
there  is  little  to  indicate  that  business  now 
has  the  competence  to  bring  off  succe.ssfullv 
the  above-mentli-ned  program  of  hiring  and 


training  the  iiard-core  poor  While  it  has 
been  involved  in  this  area  for  some  time 
under  the  on-the-job  training  pn.yram  nt 
the  Manpower  Development  and  rniiniiig 
Act.  it  must  be  admitted  that  thai  pruu-rain 
was  not  a  success  in  dealing  with  ihe  hard- 
cure  In  1966.  only  18  pfrceni  of  OJT  enr.iUees 
were  nonwhite.  only  li)  percent  had  a  years 
■  •r  less  of  education,  and  only  1  pern'n,t  were 
public  assistance  recipients  .And  In  each 
under  these  criteria,  the  tigurcs  on  liard-core 
participation  in  the  program  have  diclini'd 
m  recent  years  To  he  sure,  it  mtuht  be 
argued  that  llie  relmlnirsemeiu.s  previously 
•rtercd  under  the  OJT  program  were  not  suf- 
tlrient  to  induce  business  to  deal  with  the 
h!ird-r.;>re  unemployed  But  business  cer- 
tainly was  not  volunteering,  and  the  liijures 
do  show  that  there  is  now  relatively  lit  He 
experience  m  most  tlrnis  as  to  how  to  train 
this  type  of  person  While  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  :-eems  to  be  success- 
fully developiiig  large  numbers  of  slots  in 
companies  for  hard-core  employees,  that  ef- 
fort to  date  has  been  lari:cly  promotional 
The  NAB  is  not  now  providing  the  know-how 
nor  is  there  any  other  central  technical  as- 
-sistance  group  to  wliich  busines.ses  will  be 
able  to  turn  in  designing  pr>i.'rams  lorjhese 
new  employees  hwi  if  cxperienrf  is  any 
teacher  unless  private  companies  ,ire  .idept 
at  designing  programs  wlilch  will  maintain 
and  expand  motivation  among  the  wtirkers. 
and  at  the  same  time  impart  new  attltvule.s 
and  sensitivity  to  supervis>>ry  personnel  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  work  force,  there  will  he 
a  very  high  drop-out  rate 

I  am  presently  attempting  to  deal  wltli  i  his 
problem  leglr-.latively  by  .seeking  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  business-based  national  terh- 
nical  assistance  corporatUm  Tills  Foderally- 
chartt.ed.  nonprofit  corporation  would  be 
specirti-allv  charged  wltli  delivering  the 
know-how  and  providing  a  central  stiurce  of 
information  and  case  studies  on  business 
involvement  m  a  variety  of  antlpoverty  ilelds. 
The  proposal  has  now  received  tlie  cospcm- 
sorship  of  over  80  Republicans  In  the  House 
and  Senate  and  the  endorsement  of  John 
Gardner,  President  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  institution  the 
Economic  Opportunitv  Corporation  as  I  liave 
called  it — will  be  created  by  the  Congress 

it      THE    CHFTTO    DWELLER    IN    BUSINFSS 

But  even  wliile  this  Idea  of  business  be- 
coming involved  in  the  ghetto  and  in  intl- 
povertv  efforts  was  becoming  established  a 
companion  and  somewhat  countervailing 
prescription  has  arisen — tlie  need  to  "put 
the  ghetto  in  b  isiness  "  This  concept  is  not 
primarily  the  brainchild  of  any  govern- 
mental group  of  thinkers;  rather,  and  I  re- 
gard It  as  an  encourriging  development,  the 
Idea  was  born  In  the  ghetto  It  is  now  work- 
ing iipward  into  tlie  political  estaljlishment 
rather  tlian  dov^-nward  as  so  many  antlpov- 
erty Ideas  have  done  I  believe  the  concept 
to  have  arisen,  at  least  In  part,  as  a  result  of 
the  disillusionment  :imiing  Negro  leadership 
with  existing  antlpoverty  programs  TTie 
trend  is  all  the  more  intriguing  because  it 
represents  in  many  reppects  i  be'ter  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  ghetto  leaders  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  processes  and  of  the 
capitalist  svstem  than  has  been  shown  bv 
the  governmental  antlpoverty  estaljUshniem 
in  Washington. 

The  crux  of  this  new  trend  of  thought  is 
that  the  remaking  of  the  slum  requires  .i 
total  ec(Jnomic  upgrading  of  the  community 
itself  and  that  this,  in  turn,  requires  the 
ownership  and  control  of  new  capital  and 
business  opportunities  by  people  wittiin  the 
community  In  this  view,  it  is  not  enough 
that  esUibllshed  business  come  into  the 
ghetto  to  provide  Jobs  and  housing;  rather. 
in  an  analogy  to  Interiiational  economics,  it 
IS  thought  x-o  be  important  to  redress  the 
balance  of  payments  between  the  ghetto  and 
the    surrounding    community    and    to    keep 
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more  cipit.il  and  prolits  withm  the  area  and 
under  local  control  In  other  words,  ghetto 
leaders  are  .iskmg  that  they  themselves  be 
.issnted  in  applying  the  capitalist  system  as 
tar  as  possible  Ui  tlieir  jjroblems.  not  tliat 
outside  business  nrins  do  it  lor  them.  I  hope 
tlie  business  cummunity  will  support  this 
kuid  ol  -ell  liell^ — and  make  of  that  the 
ineanmg  of  -Black  Power"  tor  it  has  within 
it  ilie  seeds  ol  economic  equality  and 
integration 

.Nevertheless,  tills  growing  conception  of 
black  cipitalism  i^rces  some  rethinking  as  to 
the  kinds  ol  while  business  involvement  m 
llie  ghettos  which  remain  acceptable  to  the 
[i.mmur.itv  I  met  oiih  last  week  with  some 
of  the  Negro  leadfr.s  ;n  Harlem  in  an  attempt 
to  gain  tlieir  msiglits  on  that  question,  and 
I  want  to  sliare  ihem  wiili  you.  willi  the 
caveat  that  wlule  Haiieni  IS  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  thinking  in  the  Negro 
communities  throughout  the  country,  it  is 
the  pacesetter,  and  wli.it  is  now  prevalent  in 
Harlem  is  likely  to  show  up  in  Hougli  or  in 
W.itis  wiiiiiii  a  lew  inontli' 

First.  I  think  there  is  serious  question 
about  the  wisdom  ol  attempting  to  gild  tlie 
ghetto.  ■  by  doiiiK  nothing  inoie  thi.n  estab- 
llsliliig  retail  store  outlets  there  in  the  nu- 
ditiunut  mu'iiifr.  nie  leadirshiiJ  ol  the  .N'etTo 
community  is  aware  ot  tiie  potential  \;iluc  .,: 
the  Negro  market  and  ol  real  est  ite  in  .  ium 
areas.  I'hev  want  more  ironi  .iiiy  white  busi- 
ness which  takes  iidvaiitage  ul  those  lesources 
tlian  some  vague  tiickle-down  effect.  '  under 
which  Negroes  w.  u!d  get  tome  liew  jobs 
even  inanagemenl  joi)s — in  a  new  jjlant  or 
store  Ifather.  the  climate  oi  opinion  m  these 
areas  calls  lor  new  lornii  ol  joint  ov.nerstiip 
between  the  investors  and  the  cominunitv. 
rtie  iiilernallonul  analogies  are  instructive  in 
this  regard  -American  l)usine.s&  liiii  lound 
that  it  must  develop  liosi  countrv  manage- 
ment and  new  iornxs  of  joint  ownership  in 
establishing  plants  ;ii  tlie  llercely  natioi  alis- 
tic  le.ss-developfd  countries.  Tins  same  kind 
of  enllgtiiened  partnership  will  protluce  the 
best  results  in  tiie  slums  oi  our  own  country. 

Iliere  is  nothing  in  mv  mind,  which  is 
indesirable  about  tills  demand  To  do  busi- 
ness ihrougli  tins  type  of  joint  ownersliip 
and  management  vvotild  not  be  "rewarding 
t!ie  rioters'  or  "giving  in  to  Black  Power." 
Rather.  I  think  it  is  .ui  encouraging  trend  of 
'hinking.  It  is  m  the  ijest  interest  fit  Amer- 
ica to  help  develop  a  commitment  by  the 
Negro  commMiuty  to  our  private  economic 
system.  Negro  businessmen  can  become  tlie 
real  lorce  lor  stability  in  the  slums  and  their 
c.ipital  once  ijresent  in  stilRcient  amounts. 
will  inevitably  become  a  force  for  integration 
as  It  seeks  investtnent  oppurtunities  in  the 
world  outside  the  slum.  And  surely  tiiere  can 
be  a  common  underEianciing  oetween  the 
business  community  .md  this  Negro  leader- 
sliip  group  thill  liiiudout  proijrams  are  not 
the  way  to  move  out  ol  poverty,  but  that 
work   and   huslnei-s  iiwi-ership   ;ire. 

An  example  of  tlie  kind  ol  proeram  which 
.-ome  Negro  groups  iire  .ailing  fcjr  in  this  re- 
gard was  set  fonli  in  .  press  conference 
presented  by  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
111  Cleveland,  on  April  4.  Now  CORE,  as  you 
know.  IS  not  the  most  conservative  of  the 
civil  rights  organizations  And  yet  I  want 
you  to  hear  what  tlieir  statement  said,  and 
i  quote:  "Our  intention  :s  not  to  establish  a 
new  welfare  Inirtien  for  jiresent  property 
owners  and  wage  earners.  Our  intention  is  to 
establish  .i  series  of  economic  Institutions 
whereby  black  residents  of  Cleveland  cpn  be 
owners  of  capital  instruments  and  wage 
earners  rather  than  v.ellare  recipients."  That 
sounds  like  --onieilnng  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce might  say!  Spe<ificany,  the  CORE  plan 
calls  ior  it  new  type  ol  "turn-key"  approach 
to  economic  development  whereby  the  busi- 
ness community  would  establish  buEiness  en- 
terprises in  cihetto  areas  and  would  turn 
tiiem  over  to  local  control  after  the  costs  and 
some  proht  have  iseen  repaid  from  their 
earnings. 


Anotiier  type  ol  approacii  would  be  lor 
business  enterprl.ses  to  leiuse  the  land  on 
wliich  they  propose  to  build  :roiii  .i  loiiiniu- 
nily  biused  developiuent  compaiiv.  with  .: 
profit-sharing  leature  inclucled  in  the  leiii 

Tiiere  are  excesses,  to  be  sure,  which  ..re 
possible  in  developing  this  general  .ipproacli 
of  putting  the  giietUi  into  busine-.:,  dtietto 
leaders  must  actively  .-eek  ways  lo  ii, c  ..ua 
apply  the  growing  corpor.,ii-  eiitliusiasni  u> 
become  involved  in  urb.iii  progi.uns.  .iiid 
must  not  dismiss  it  .;s  cor]).ir;ite  unpen. il- 
ism"  or  paternalism  llie  ghetto  ,'Oininuiiii  y 
must  recogni/.e  the  .i-miiiu.iti-  ;ntere.'-ls  !■! 
InvesUirs  m  its  drive  to  sli.ire  owiiershiji  and 
management.  In  this  conne<tioii  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  new  chain  of  Urban  Coalitions 
which  arc  springing  up  tliroughoul  the  coun- 
try may  be  tlie  velucles  lor  working  out.  on 
a  city  by  city  biisis.  the  kind  ol  inuuial  tru>t 
in  project.^  whicli  are  needed. 

Tiiere  is  the  ,-eed  here  oi  .i  nev.  p..rtii.r- 
sliip,  uslntj;  government  I'lventivi-s  ,,iid  .-eed 
money  if  necessary,  between  priv.nc  business 
and  glictto  interests 

Tne  gnetio  coioiminiiy  needs  AnitTh  .iii 
business  m  its  qu-,-l  lor  economic  and  busi- 
ness development  Ihe  skills  and  resources 
lor  this  purpo.se  lie  iiarticularly  within  ilu- 
private  sector;  government  has  developed 
little  competence  m  tln.s  luUl  C.oi  eminent - 
run  programs  ol  nuiniiu;  for  entrepreneur.'; 
in  .slums  and  ghettos  have  been  lew  in  luiin- 
ber  and  low  in  quality.  But  biislncss  has  the 
resources  to  multiply  many  times  our  etfort 
in  this  connection  For  example,  o  ith  ,-iu  li 
government  reimbursement  as  necessary,  we 
should  be  able  to  develop  .i  kind  ol  on-the- 
job  training  lor  managers  ..nd  entrepreneurs 
in  tlie  same  way  that  v.-e  .ire  doing  it  lor 
hard-core  employees,  .Similarly,  bii.iness 
could  greatly  encourage  economic  tleveiop- 
ment  in  tlie  ghettos  by  alloting  some  portion 
of  its  iranciasmg  .md  ■subcontracting  dollar 
to  minority-owned  .md  ghetto-b.tsed  rtrnis. 
As  it  happens,  my  .unendmenls  allowing 
government  reimbursements  to  Ijusmess  lor 
botli  those  kinds  oi  activities  are  now  law. 
and  await  imagin:illve  use  by  tlie  jirivate 
sector. 

So  we  liave  come  the  lull  ■  ircle  in  Mns 
country.  Ironi  a  land  born  ol  self-reliance 
and  private  enterprise,  tlirough  a  period  of 
governmental  programming  based  ujjon  wel- 
fare-type services,  through  a  jjeriod  vviien 
established  business  was  being  asked  i^>  take 
over  social  programs,  and  now  toward  a 
period  when  the  leaders  of  the  poor  are  them- 
selves demanding  a  return  of  business  cjpijor- 
tunity  to  the  ghetto.  As  one  ghetto  leader 
put  it  to  me — "when  you  scratch  .i  militant, 
you  come  up  with  a  Repiibllran,'  I  :ind  'liui 
a  source  of"  some  hope  tor  the  tuture 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viruinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Wii  - 
LiAMS  of  New  Jersev  in  ihr-  ciiairv  Tlit- 
clerk  will  call  the  i  nil. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  ihat  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STOP    THE    KILLING    NOW— ORDER 
FOR  IN-PLACE  CEASE-FIRE 

SHOULD  COINCIDE  WITH  BE- 
GINNING OF  P.^iRIS  TALKS  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  for  the  beginning  of  talks  in 
Paris  with  North  Vietnam  on  May  10. 
1968,  affords  the  United  States  an  op- 
portunity  to   take   an   important,   con- 


structive step  along  the  ixsad  to  i>eace 
in  Vietnam. 

From  news  accounts  it  seems  quite 
likely  ihal^ — unless  such  a  .step  is  taken — 
duniiy  the  .so-called  peace  talks  m  Paris 
vvhicli  will  take  a  consideralMe  amoum 
of  time,  during  that  period,  the  killing 
of  military  and  civilian  Ameiicans  and 
Vietnamese  will  proceed  apace  with  all 
sides  vying  for  tactical  military  advan- 
tage lo  aid  iheir  baruaiinnit  position  at 
the  conference  table. 

This  needless  .slaughter  need  not  take 
lilace.  The  United  States  can  move  to 
prevent  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  lay  wa.st^'  lo  all  of 
Vietnam,  both  North  and  South,  a  mili- 
tary victory  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
prolDably  out  of  the  question  in  any  event, 
.uid  lliat  settlement  of  the  conllict  must 
come  at  ihe  conference  Uible 

Tlicreiore.  what  iwj.ssible  advantage 
can  then-  be  in  conliniiing  the  carnage 
Iheic','  It  IS  especially  Ii mlitlul  lor  Aiiiei - 
ican  boys  to  be  killed  or  'Aounded  day 
aticr  (lay  lor  a  lenipoiaiy.  dubious  mili- 
tary udvantage  which  will  in  all  lU'oba- 
bility  be  yielded  at  the  conference  lable. 

I'nesr  deaths  and  woundings  of  li.'iih 
Ainencans,  their  allies,  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese .should  cea.se. 

'I'ne  United  .States  .should  immediately 
announce  that,  as  ol  the  tune  ol  tlie  com- 
in'-nceiiifiit  ot  the  Pans  talks,  there  v.ill 
be  ail  ill-place  cease-Tne  in  all  of  .South 
Vietnam  on  the  part  ol  the  United  Slates. 
its  allies,  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
iorces,   except   tor  defen.sive  action. 

The  United  States  has  the  irower  to 
enforce  such  an  oi'der  with  U'sjiect  to 
the  Seuih  Vietname.se  forces  becau.se  the 
United  States  has  ab.solule  control  over 
the  V,  herewithal  by  which  the  .South  Viet- 
namese lorccs  operate. 

As  IS  .slated  m  the  i  ecenlly  publislied 
book  Viemain  Folly,  which  I  coau- 
thored: 

In  the  light  of  Uiis  iii.story,  the  United 
.States  is  in  no  jxeltion  to  arprue  that  it  can- 
not use  its  economic  .md  military  might  in 
.South  Vietnam — now  augmented  by  over 
.•')i)0.000  men  of  its  armed  Iorces  to  establish 
m  Saigon  a  government  which  is  irulv  rej.)- 
resentatlve  of  all  elemen's  of  Soutli  Vietnam's 
economic,  religious  and  military  lile  -lor  llie 
time  being  other  tlian  the  Vi(t<'ong.  having 
done  so  leave  its  luturc  to  Mic  Vietn,uiiese 
people. 

In  .South  Vietnam,  the  bullets  lor  the  rifles. 
;he  shells  ior  the  mortars,  the  gasoline  for 
the  jeeps,  the  tanks  and  the  ;.irpl.T.nes.  and 
■he  fcMxi  lor  the  jjeople- -  these  ,ire  all  avall- 
■  Uile  tiirough  ,iiid  as  the  United  .States  .irn'.fd 
lorccs  decide. 

But  what  ol  Ihe  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Iorces  in  .South  Vietnam V 
Will  ihey  honor  .such  a  unilateral  m- 
place  ccase-hie? 

I  believe  Ihey  would  have  to.  But  at 
least  they  should  be  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  .so. 

Neither  the  Vietcong  nor  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces  can  hope  to  maintain 
even  the  minimum  support  ol  the  peojjle 
ol  South  Vietnam  if  they  alone  are  kill- 
ing Vietnamese. 

As  Buddhist  monk  Thich  Nhat  Ilanh 
has  stated  in  his  perceptive  work  en- 
titled   Lotu.:  in  a  Sea  of  Fire": 

,  the    Vietnamese    people    with    twenty 
vear.s   of   war   behind    them,    will   turn   vrttli 
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r.rust  i.'id  longing  'x)  a  government  th.it  c<'>m- 
rjlnee  ihe  conceras  of  peace  .mU  mdepead- 
enc«  .  .  A  reftiaaJ  to  participate  in  .in  ef- 
fort that  is  clearly  In  trie  direction  jf  pfdce 
combined  with  independence  would  bra. id 
the  Front  as  the  enemy  of  the  people  r.ither 
t.*ian  their  friends,  and  Its  own  im.iije  '.vould 
»--»  tarnished  dnd  degraded  hopele^-sly. 

If  this  course  of  action  is  taken,  then 
negotiations  can  continue  in  Paris  with- 
out the  pres.sures  of  daily  niortalily  sta- 
tistics from  Vietnam. 

I  iiave  pre. K'U.sly  proposed  tiiat  ail — 
and  not  merely  partial-  b:)Mbins  of 
North  Vietnam  should  cease  s»)  that  all 
iciliinkis  in  all  of  Vietnam  should  fnd  so 
that  the  pressures  on  the  negotiators  in 
Paris  can  be  minimized. 

Pre.ssarf's  in  the  United  States — tiie  di- 
■.  i.^ivenf  s  which  is  racking  the  United 
State.s-  cnuld  also  be  minimizetl  ii  the 
admini.stratlon.  at  the  same  time  it  an- 
nounced the  in-place  cease-fire  in  South 
Vietnam  v.  ere  to  announce  that  hc:ice- 
forth  no  draftee  would  be  sent  to  South- 
east A>ia  'vithout  his  consent  and  that 
all  di-Rftees  m  that  area  would  be  ■.'iven 
the  oppoitunity  of  requesting  duty  some- 
place Pise. 

I  ha',  e  twice  introduced  ca\  amendment 
to  tiie  Selective  Service  Act  which  pro- 
vidfxl  that  no  draft/'e  could  be  sent  to 
southe.i^t  Asia  wlLnout  his  approval.  My 
rea.>or.s  f  ir  doing  so  were  twofold.  In  the 
fir.-st  in.r.ir.ce.  I  believed  the  mvoU  :ment 
!if  the  United  States  in  a  civil  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  wrong  from  beginning  to  end 
and  that  it  was  wront:  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  force  youn^?  men  to  fi'4ht  in  a  war 
which  is  morally  and  Icually  unjustifiable 
and  which  many  of  them  so  con.sidcr  it. 
Since  th.-n  the  .jpposition  to  the  war. 
especially  .imong  our  younK  people,  has 
urown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  an  event 
which  I  had  clearly  foreseen  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  will  encompa.:s  an 
ever-ijrowing  proportion  of  .\mer)can:.. 
Second,  I  made  the  distmcti-n  betv. een 
enliote.'s  st'd  draftees  and  pointed  out 
the  inenuity  cf  itairisonins  our  rro<>n>  '.n 
Europe  and  in  other  none  mbat  ;(reas. 
with  thou'^ands  of  men  who  joined  the 
service  on  their  own.  \*hile  thousands  of 
draftees  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  many  of 
whom  it  is  probable  would  not  choose  to 
be  there  it  their  own  volition. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
sendin-  enlisted  men  of  tl""  X^med  ?'orces 
to  Vietnam  and  sending  dr.ift«es  th<»re 
When  a  man  voluntarily  enlists  in  one 
of  tne  branches  of  the  armed  services, 
he  does  ^o  with  his  eyes  men — he  knows 
that  he  must  obey  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander :n  Chief  and  ao  where  he  is 
M-vx — .ven  .f  It  is  to  fleht  and  perhaps 
die  in  Vietnam  Hi.>  is  not  "to  reason 
v.hy."  He  undertook  to  obey  orders  when 
he  voluntarily  entered  military  service. 
No  one  forced  him  to  enlist. 

The  draftee,  aft«r  he  is  inducted,  also 
atirets  to  obey  orders  but  his  agreeing 
to  do  so  is  not  on  a  voluntary  baois  He 
has  no  choice.  But  he  d'x-s  know  that  iie 
IS  bem,'  sent  to  fight  m  a  war  which  the 
Congress  did  not  declare  And  he  does 
know  that  under  the  Constitution,  wh.ch 
he  must  swear  to  uphold  and  defend 
when  he  is  inducted,  oitly  the  Congress 
can  declare  war  This  is  a  part  of  the 
crux  of  the  reluctance  of  so  many  of 
our  voun?  men  to  .serve  In  Vietnam,  in 


addition  to  tlie  fact  that  the  United 
States  IS  lia-rc  illejially.  and  lianng  in- 
vited .tcylf  in — contrary  to  the  otilcial  aJ- 
lei!ations  that  it  was  invited  :n.  and  in 
violation  of  all  the  pertinent  treaties  to 
which  r  IS  si.j.iatoiv — the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  tne  SEATO  Treaty  and 
the  unilaleTal  commitment  made  tnr  the 
United  States  by  Under  Secretary  of 
Stale  Waiter  Bedell  Smith  that  it  would 
respect  the  Geneva  accords. 

There  can  b<^  no  doubt  but  that  draft- 
inii;  meii  to  serve  m  Vietnam  is  dividing 
the  United  States  as  no  other  conflict  has 
ever  divided  this  Nation  Thus,  there  ap- 
peared in  The  New  York  Times  fur  April 
28.  1968.  a  three-pa«e  adverti.sement 
siktned  by  more  than  500  presidents  of 
student  government  and  editors  of  cam- 
pus new>pape:s  .^tatinu  their  belief  that 
they  should  nut  be  forced  to  fight  in  the 
Vietnam  war  because  the  Vietnam  war  is 
unjust  and  immoral." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
adveiti.sement  i      ited  in  the  Record 

There  being  n  •  objection,  the  advertise- 
ment ,vas  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the 
RucoKft.  as  fiillows 

!  Adverliienient    tnim    llie   New    Yi>rlc    rimes. 

.'Vpr    J8.   it>6a| 

The  Was  Is  Over  I  No! 

We  Pre'.idents  of  student  Government  and 
Ed. tors  -if  campus  newbp.iptrs  .»l  more  tliun 
500  Amerlc.m  colleges,  believe  th.tt  we  should 
not  be  forced  ui  Oght  m  the  Vietnam  w.ir 
beL-i'.i«.e  the  Vietnam  war  U  unjust  .tnd 
ini.ui't.-.l. 

Aci.nia  State  College  iCoIo.)  Ed  Otte  69. 
Editor.  Campus  New-sp.iper 

Adrlphl  University  .VV  i  Mehnda  Ver- 
clnl  '1)8.  Editor.  C.mipus  Newspaper. 

University  of  Alaska  .\liisk.i),  Tom  Steers 
'69.    Editor.   C.iinpiis   .Newspaper. 

.'Maaica     Metlio<llst     University      i.\laslcni 
R^>«?e^  V   Lewis.  '68.  President,  Student  Gov- 
ernment 

Aibertus  Magnus  Colle«;e  (Conn  )  Deborah 
Hawkins,  68,  President,  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

University  of  .\lbiiquerque  iNM.i  John 
P.  CafTrey.  '69.  President,  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

Alfred  State  College  i  N  Y  i  James  R. 
Klbby.  "68,  President.  Student  Government. 

■Mitiince  College  i  Pa  i  Richard  Sapul.i, 
6H.   President,  Student  Government 

Aiimrlllo  ColleRe  i  Tex.  i  Ben  Sargent,  '70, 
Editor,  Campus  Newspaper 

.\iiierlcan  University  ,DC  i  :  Rona  Cherry. 
'68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Amherst  College  iMass.)  D.ivid  L  Mlchel- 
in  ire.  'da,  Eiditor.  Cajnpus  .Newspaper  Felix 
J.  Sprlnijer,  ''38,  President,  Student  Govern- 
metit 

Andersen  CollcKe  (Ind.)  •  Carolyn  W.t  :  " 
Akin.  'ti3.  President.  Student  Government 
Ctrl  E.  Kramer.  "68,  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper 

.\ndover  Newton  Theo!ogic;il  School 
I  M.IS8  )  Joseph  L.  Beardsley.  '09.  President. 
student  Government 

.\ndrews  University  iMlch.)  John  D.wld 
Waihee.  '68,  President,  student  Go\eriiment. 

.\ntloch  College  lOhloi  Daniel  .-Mbert  'fi8 
President,  Student  Government  Larrj  VV 
Rubin.  '68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

.\qiiln;LS  College  iMlch):  Catherine  M. 
Stadelmiin.   '70.   Editor.   Campus  New^p.iper. 

.\ruosto(jk  Stale  College  i  Me.  I  :  David  W 
Allen,  Jr.,  ■70.  President,  student  Govern- 
meiit. 

.\tlantlc  Christian  College  (NC  »  Douglas 
M  Dexter,  '68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
iTient 

Atlantic  Union  College  (Mao.s  '  Ben 
Jarques   '69,   Editor.   Campus   Newspaper 

\iiburn  Maine  S^hocil  of  Commerfe    Me  i  : 


Ronald    M     Croteau    'G8.    President.   Student 
Government 

.■\uKsburg  College  iMlnn  i:  James  Nye 
'68  Pre.sldent.  .Student  tToverument 

.\iigU8tana  College  illl  >:  Peter  L  Benson 
'68,    Pr«*sldent     Student    Government. 

.Ai:t;uf,lrtria  College  (S  D  i  :  Mark  Sander.s jii 
(iH   Presuleiu  Student  Government 

.\ustiii  College  (Tex  i  Kelly  Breazeale  'in, 
Pre-sideiit  Student  Government  Ann  Waktpo- 
inan    68.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper. 

.\ustln  F'resbyterlan  rheological  Seminary 
I  Tex  I  John  W  Hesley  69.  President,  Stu- 
dent Government 

Bal>son  Institute  i  Mass  )  :  John  R.  rre- 
K'eiiz.i    Jr     69    Editi^r.  C.impus  Newspaper. 

Bakerstleld  College  i  Calif. »:  Robert  Bruce 
.Maus.>n    i>H    I're.sklent.  .student  Government 

Cuminunlty    College    ,jf    Baltimore    (Md.i 
David    A     McCiung     08,    Pre.sldent.    Student 
Government 

Baltimore  College  of  Comnierce  iMd.i; 
W  D.Tle  Biixter  '69,  i;ditir.  Campus  News- 
p.iper 

H.uik  Street   College  of  Education   iNY  i 
Joey  SlKlan  '68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Bar.it  C.illege  (111.):  Ellen  Clare  Hughes 
66.   President.  Student  Government 

B.i.'d  College  iNY.  1  Robert  C  Kdiu'iids 
(.8.  President.  Student  Government 

Barnard  College  (N.Y.I  ;  Helen  Neul.au.s 
68.  Dina  Stembach  '68,  Co-editors.  C.impus 
Newspaper. 

Barrlngton  College  iRI  i  Westy  Egmont 
'68.   Editor.   Campus   Newspaper. 

Beaver  College  i  Pa.  i  Peggie  KModbere 
68.    Editor.    Campus    Newspaper 

Beloit  College  i  Wise  i  :  Mark  J.  M.  Ros.'^ 
'68.   President.   -Student   Goverr.ment 

Bem.djl  Slate  College  (Minn)  .\llen 
Brusewitz  '68.  President,  Student  G  ivern- 
ment 

Bennington  College  iVt  ):  Deborah  Brown 
'68.  President.  Student  Government 

Bena  College  (Ky. I  .  C.arry  Abrams  III  68. 
Editor.  C.unpus  Newspaper. 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (Conn.):  Jere  C. 
SnUth   68.  President.  Student  tiuvernment 

Bethany  College  Pa  i:  .Xdriun  1.  Melott 
'68.  President.  Student  Government. 

Bethany      TlieoIogiciU      Seminary      i  111  i 
Kerby    Lauderdale     08,    President.    Student 
Liuvernment 

Bethel  C.jlleite  .Kan.)  Richard  Prlesen  69. 
President.  Student  Government.  Mark 
Stucky  '69,  Editor.  Cianpus  .N'ew.-ipapor 

BetUune-Cookman  College  iFla.i:  Ray- 
mond V.  Holzendorf  '69.  Editor,  Campus 
Newspaper.  Theodore  C.  Miller  '68,  President 
Student  Government. 

Big    Bend    Community    College     (Wash  . 
Jo:ui    C.    niompson    '70.    President,    Student 
Government. 

Birmingham-Southern  College  (.Mai:  Eu- 
gene Breckenrldge  '68,  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper. 

Bishop  College  i  Te.x.  i  :  Luclous  New.  Jr 
'70,  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Blatkburii  College  illl.i  :  Barbara  Shannon 
68.   Editor.  Campus  New.>-paper, 

BlulTton  College  lOhlO)  :  D.ivld  W.  Lehman 
08.  President,  Student  Government 

Boston  (College  i  Miiss  i  .  Gerald  M.  .Shea 
'68,  Editor.  Campus  Ne'Aspaper 

Boston  Uiuversitv  ( Moss  )  ;  Joseph  PlKiti 
'68,  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper.  William  R. 
Roblson  '69,  President,  .Student  Government 

Bowdoin  Co;;cge  Me.i:  Hriiop  Grltfin  ''i't. 
Editor.  Cunpus  Newspaper. 

Bradley  I'nnersity  111):  Jeffrey  S  Hawk- 
Inson    68.  President    .Student  Government 

Brandeis  University  Mass.):  DaMd  Ger^fl 
'68.  Kditor.  Cimpu.s  Newspaper  •Mn'^tin 
Peruick  '68.  President.  .Student  flovernment 
David  E.  Pitt  '69.  Editor.  Campus  ."^ew.spaper 

Brenau  College  i  Ga  i  ■  Martha  Pergv.  on 
'68.  President.  .Student  aovernment 

Briar  CUtT  College  dowai-  Helen  G  ikie 
'68    President.  S'udent  Government 

Bri.ircllfT  College  (N  Y.)  :  Carol  Smith  68. 
Editor     Campus    Newspaper 
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University  of  Bridgeport  iCcnii);  Stuart 
Evan  Briins  68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment. Stephen  J.  Winters  '68,  Editor.  Cam- 
pus Newspaper 

Urldgewaier  College  (V'a.)  :  Dale  Hartman, 
68,    Presiaent,    Student   Government. 

Bron.x  Community  College  (N.Y.)  :  Arthur 
M.irsh  '68.  President,  Student  Government. 

Brooklyn  College  (N  Y  i  :  Karen  Elsenstadt, 
(i8.  Editor.  Campvis  Newspaper,  Michael  No- 
\ick.    '68.   President.  Student  Government. 

Uri.wn  University  (R  I  i  :  Mark  Augenblick, 
o8.  President.  Student  Government.  T.E.D. 
Klein.  69.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper.  M. 
William  Salganlk,  '68,  Editor,  Campus  News- 
paper 

Br\  n  Mawr  College  ( Pa.  I  :  Christopher 
Hokke.  68.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper.  Cath- 
arine Drew  GUpln,  '68.  President,  Student 
Govfrnment,  Nancy  Miller.  '69.  Editor,  Cam- 
pus New.^-paper. 

Buckiiell  University  ( Pa  i  :  Fabla  Harris, 
'69.   lAiltor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Buena  Vista  College  dowai  :  Joel  J.  Fran- 
cis .iTcl    70.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Cabrlllo  Collette  (Calif  ):  Nick  MUlch,  '70, 
Kiiuor    Campus  Newspaper 

("alilirMa  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
(Calif  I  William  W.  Noblitt.  Jr.,  '67,  Presi- 
dent. .Student  Government 

CaliiiTui.i  institute  of  Technology  (Calif  ) 
l«slie  G  Fishbone.  '68.  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper David  I.  I.ewln.  70,  Editor.  Campus 
Newsp.iper,  Ji'seph  Rhodes.  '69.  Presiaent, 
.Student  Government. 

C.iliiornla  Lutheran  College  (Calif,  i  :  Wal- 
ler H  Mees.  Jr  ,  68.  Editor,  Campus  News- 
[Mjper 

t-'.ili;'.  riiia  .State  College  iPa.):  Norman 
K.  CUirK.  69,  President.  Student  Government. 
Jerry  C  Hill.  68.  President,  .student  Govern- 
ment. 

California  State  Collece  Fv.'.lerton  i  Calif.): 
Timotiiy  A.  Vollmanr.  'iH,  Editor,  C.mipus 
.Newspaper, 

C.ihlornia  State  Colleec  Los  Angeles 
(Caliti:  ,Stanley  O.  WllUford  •68,  Editor, 
C.impus  Newsp:iper. 

Unuersitv  of  California,  B'^rkeley  i  Calif.) 
K.irlvn  Barker  (la  Editor.  Campus  Newspa- 
per. .Mici,,iel  J.  Kersten  '69,  Editor,  Campus 
.N'ewspape."". 

University  of  Caiifornia.  D.ivis  (Calif): 
D.ivid  R.  baru.d  '69.  President.  Student 
Govemii.in; 

University  of  California,  Irvine  (Calif.)  : 
Mlch.iel  J.  Krlsnian  '68.  President.  Student 
Government. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif...  Robert  S.  Michaels  '67.  President, 
Student  Government.  Brian  Weiss  '08.  Editor, 
Campus  N'ew.spaijcr. 

Unlver.Mty  i>r  C  ihf.  ri-.la.  Riverside  iCalif.i  : 
Carl  Wood  '68.  President  Student  tiovern- 
le.ent 

Uni'.eroity  ^l  CihlLrma.  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif,  I.  Richard  Zcmcr  T9.  Editor.  Campus 
Newsp,ip.;r. 

"Thi'  iiaT  ue  ..i"  ;ic,>\ting  :,t  unjust  and 
immoral  .  .  Tl.c  bombs  t'at  fall  in  V^rtnam 
explode  in  the  United  States."  (Rev.  Martin 
Luthrr  King,  Jr..  r)  hruary  1968. ) 

University  of  Cilif'-Tiua.  Sant.i  Cruz 
( Calif.  1  :  Russell  E.  Smith  '69,  President  Stu- 
dent Ciovernmcnt. 

University  of  C.ilUorn'a  Medical  Center 
San  !->ai. Cisco  >  Calif,  i  :  D^-iis  J.  Mlchaud  '68, 
President.  Student  Governrnent. 

C'.ilvir.  CoU''ee  'Mich  .  :  Jeannine  Oppewall 
68.  Editor    Campus  N'-'.v.  p.iper. 

Capital  University  i  Ohio .  :  Judith  M.  Tie- 
man  '69.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Capuchin  Senunarv  i^f  St.  Mary  (Ind.), 
Ileiincth  Rolling  '68.  id. tor.  Campus  News- 
Iiaper. 

Cardir.al  Uicr.n(.ii  College  Mo.  i  :  Frank 
Kretas   68.  President.  Student  Government. 

Carleton  Co!!cpe  '  Minn  < ,  Eric  S.  Janus  '68. 
I  resident    Student  Gov.Tnment. 

Robert  C.  Newman  '69.  Editor.  Campus 
Newspaper. 


Case-Western  Reserve  University  lOhioi: 
Henry  S.  Levme  6b,  President,  Stucl.'iu  Gov- 
ernment 

Castleton  State  College  iVt  i:  Gregory 
T.  CiUoiti  '69.  Editor.  Cinpu.s  Newsp.iper 

Cedar  Crest  College  i  I'a.  i  .  C.rol  Ann 
Brokaw  '68,  Editor,  C.inipus  Newspaper  Linda 
Jane  Shulenberger  't'.S.  Presiuent,  .si  udeiit 
Government. 

Central  Baptist  The'  logical  seminary 
(Kan.):  Howard  B,  .Sni:i!>  06.  I'rfsji.u':.l, 
Student  Government 

Central  Ccllege  ilowa):  Sandy  Cowcll  ti9. 
Editor,  Campus  Newspaper 

Central  Washington  .St.ite  CoKt  gf  (Wash  i 
Lawrence   R.   Burrotigh    '69.   Editor,   Campus 
Newspaper. 

Central  YMCA  Commvinity   caiepe    dll  i 
Clarence    L.    James    '68.    Presiilent.    student 
Government. 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky  .  Ky  i  Richard 
Stephen  Hill  '68.  PresUlent.  .sttident  Gov- 
ernment. 

Chapman  Collet'e  italit  i-  Jaiiios  L. 
Richardson  '68.  Pn  ;i..ieiii ,  .-tudeni  (;>'Vern 
dent;  Dan  C.  Woolridge  68.  Editor.  Campus 
Newspaper. 

Chatham  Colleee  i  Pa  >  -arah  Bornsteln 
'69,  President,  Student  G.,vernineni;  Deborah 
W-  Little  '67.  Editor.  C.iiiiuu.s  Newsjiaper 

Chestnut  HM!  Ci'ilpge  .Pa  i  ■  .Ma  ry  Ln.  n,. 
'68.  Editor.   Cmiinis   N.-'wsp.i  jx  r 

Clilcago  Medical  .'-'chool  i  111  i  •  Xornian  M 
Schulman  '69,  Pre'-irient.  --tiuient  Gov- 
ernment 

Chicago  Theological  Seminnry  lill.!:  Jim 
HoUey    '68.   President,   .student   Government 

University  of  Chicago  ( 111.  i  :  JefTry  D.  Blum 
'68,  President,  Stud'-iit  Governmenr-  .'.::.-ey 
Kuta    '69.   Editor,   dnipiis   Mew  ;-,.,ii(-i 

Claremont  Graduate  School  i  Calif  i  :  Wil- 
liam H.  Foskett  '68.  President.  Student 
( iovernment. 

Clark  College  (Ga.)  :  Carrell  Smith  'G8.  Edi- 
t.or  Campus  Newspaper. 

Clark  University  (Ma-ss  i  :  Jay  H  Beder  '68, 
Editor,  Campus  Newspaper:  Michael  J.  Peld- 
man  '69,  President,  Student  Government. 

Clarke  College  (low,-:  i  :  Margo  McLoone  '68. 
President.  .Student  i  lo-.prt.ment.  B.irbara 
Puis  '>'H.  Editor,  Campus  New.=  paper. 

Cievel.ind  State  Uiiivcn-liy  (Ohio.:  Burt 
C'ollir.s   09.  Editor,  dmpu.s  Newspaper. 

Cue  College  ( Iowa  i  :  Gene  ,M.  Henderson  '68. 
President.  Student  Government. 

Colby  College  iMe.)  :  Thomas  R.  Hippon  'tJS. 
President,  Student  Oovcriiment.  Peter  Jost 
'68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Colgate  Rocliester  Divinity  School  .N.Y'.  i: 
Glenn  Ixiafmann.  Jr  ,  '(.18.  President,  .-tadent 
Government. 

Colg.ite  University  iN  V  .  :  Nnrm.ir.  F'l.scher 
'68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper.  Rick  Weid- 
111. tn  'u7.  President,  .student  Government. 

The  College  of  Insurance  (N.Y'.  i:  'Winiam 
Power  '69.  President.  Student  Government 

Colorado  College  'Colo.i  :  Raymand  M  .Sit- 
ton  '69,  Editor,  Campus  Xvv..sp;iper, 

Colorado  State  University  (Colo.)  :  Evan  J. 
Green  '68    Editor.  Camptis  New.spnper. 

Unlversitv  of  Colorado  .C'olo.i:  Franklin 
Bell  '68,  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper. 

Columbia  Collece  (S,C  i  :  D.iwn  Sclitilin  '68. 
Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Columbia  University  (  N.Y.  i  :  Christ^.plicr 
R.  Priedrichs  '08.  Editor.  C.mpus  Newspaper. 
Daniel  E.  Pellegrom  '69.  President.  .Student 
C'TOvernmeiit.  Stevpn  Press  '68.  President.  Stu- 
dent Govcrnmem. 

Concordia  College  iMinn.i  :  Jam.-:£  .\  Parke 
'58.  President.  .Student  Govcrrunent. 

Concordia  Senior  Colleae  dnd.i:  Norman 
Bartels  '68,  Presiden'.^   .student  Govfrt.nicnt 

Concordia  .Seminary  ( Mo.  i  :  William  .A. 
Paeplte  '68,  Pr?^idciit    ;-t(ident  Goverr.ment. 

Concordia  Teachers  Collette  111..:  Byron 
Pfeiffer  '69.  Editor.  C  :mpus  Newspaper. 

Connecticut  College  (Conn.i:  Nancy  H. 
Finn  '68.  Editor.  C.impus  Newspaper.  K.  J.me 
Fankhanel  '68  Tresiden*.  .Student  C^overn- 
ment. 


Unuersuv  of  Connecticut  iConni:  Albert 
l-\   M.iy,  Jr  .    69.   Editor,   Canipu.s  Newspaper. 

C'lJpin  St.ite  Coliet;e  (  Md  i  .Sandra  St. ikes 
'69.  President,  .stuueiit  tlo\ernment 

Cornell  College  dowa  i  :  Koiien  B:irn>k  '70, 
y.diuir.  Campus  Newspaper 

Cornell  University  iN.Y):  Richard  G. 
Binliall  '68.  President,  ,Student  Government 
IJ.uid  Radin  '68,  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper 

L'niverslty  of  C.)rpus  Chrlstl  ilex  i:  Jan 
V  Burd.t  '68.  Presiaent.  ,student  ( iovernnirnt. 
Cro/.er  Theo.ogical  Seminary  (Pa.i:  Stephen 
.V   Hlrby   68.  Pre.sldent,  Student  Government 

Culver-.Stocklon  College  (Mo  j  :  Willi, im  K. 
Larkiii   '68,  President,   Student  Government. 

Cuyahoga  College  lOhlo):  Robert  Walton 
'67,   President.   Student   Government. 

Dirtmouth  College  (Nil  )  :  W  .Scott  Green 
'68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper  Rtibert  H 
Heicli    '68,   President.    .Student   Government. 

Davidson  College  ( N.C  i  :  Sam  Boyte  '68, 
Editfir,  Campus  .Newspaper.  Ch.irles  O.  Mat- 
thews II  '67,  President,  student  Go\ernment 

Deep  .Spriiit;s  College  iCalif.  i:  Richard  W 
H.insen   '69,  President,  -Stuueiit  Government 

Delaware  .State  College  i  Del  i  :  LeRoy  'late 
08,  President,  .Stuuent  (Tovernment. 

University  of  Denver  i  Colo,  i  :  Michael 
Moiiteoii  oH.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper. 
Wi'.ii.un  Pace  '68.  President,  student  Gov- 
ernment, 

iJ.'Pauw  University  i  Ind  i  Martin  P.irrell 
'67.  i^resident,  .Student  Government. 

Di-tioit  University  of   lechnology   iMlcli  i 
D.i\  id  B,  Lane  '68,  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper 

Dickinson  College  iPa.):  David  J.  Tot.iro 
(.;9,  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper. 

Dillard  University  (La  i:  J(;lin  H  Bennett 
'68.  E>iitor,  Campus  Newspaper.  John  H.  Tlll- 
nian  '68,  President,  student  Government. 

Divine  Word  s>emniary  dll.i:  Edw:ird  J. 
Pckio  '',9.  President,  .student  Government 

Douglass  CoUes^e  i  .N'.J.  i  :  Joelle  H,  Kishni.iii 
'68,  Editor.  C.impus  Newspaper 

D.^'ake  L'niverslty  i  Iowa  i  :  llyle  M.  Gonlgle 
'69.  Editor.  Camp'iis  Ni-'W.spaper 

Drew  University  (  N..I  p-  Frit.cpsL  Edw:  rds 
'69.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper.  John  H  Hnn- 
yon  '67.  President,  .Student  G.ivf,-;  jner.t 

Drexel  Institute  of  Techiiolotr;.  .  Pa  .:  R. 
Patrick  McCullough  '68,  Editor,  C.impu.s 
Newspaper, 

Duke  University  (NC.i:  Steve  Johnston 
'69  Editor.  C.impus  Newspaper,  Jon;. than  C 
Kir.ney  '68,  Presider.t.  student  Govfrnment. 

Dunbarton  College  i  DC.  i  :  Pat  del  Barco 
'68,  Editor,  Camj'.ti:     .>wsp,iper. 

Duns  .Scotus  College  (Mich.i'  Friar  I"r-d 
I.,averty.  O  P.M  'C-  Pre^ide'it,  btudcnt  Go.-- 
ernmer.t. 

Dyke  Colleee  (Ohio):  Kathy  M'-DMr.T^iott 
'69,  EditiJr,  dnvju    Newsp;  pv-r. 

Earlham  Collette  d.id.i:  Guion  M  Kovner 
'70.  E-ditor,  Canirus  Newsr<rir.cr. 

Ea.=  t  Cart. 111.  ■  Uiiiver.=;ty  (N.C.i:  Nellie 
Johanna  Lee  'GB    E<iit'.r,  Campus  Newspaper. 

Eastern  Mp'"ionlte  C'llpge  i  Va  l  :  Carol  L. 
Kurtz  '69    Edt'.or.  •:".  :npus  '^Tewspaper. 

Eastern  MicbJu.in  Univer.iity  (Mich): 
James  H  Jc.phiie!  (58.  ."re.sident,  Sf'dent 
Government. 

Eastern  Mont.'tm  C'.iUepe  (Mont.i:  D,ile 
Joiinson  '69.  Editor.  C  i/npus  NewspatHT. 

Eastern  \V:'.~hlntJton  Stite  College  (Wash.i  : 
Dan   Weaver   '68.  Editir.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Eden  Tl.eologlcal  Seminary  iMo)  :  Richard 
L.  Kr.:  1   'o8.  Pre-  'e'lt    ."-'tudent  Governnvnt 

Edyewnod  College  (Wis.):  M.irv  P,Tsne"ker 
'68,  Pre-idenr.  student  Government,  .M.irv 
.Sherman   '69.   Editor.  C.impiis   Newsnaptr 

Edward  v. iters  Colleee  .Fli.i:  Joseph  2. 
rrooms  '68.  Pre-Jident.  Student  Government. 

.f'.lizaljetn  City  State  College  (N.C.i  :  Char- 
lotte .A.  Riddlck  '69.  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper. 

Elml.urst    College     .  El  i  :     David     B.     Mc- 
Ciirdv    '1.8.    I^resident.   student   Gorernnient 
David     E      O.^tendorf     '69.     Editor.     C.ir.pus 
New.spapcr. 

Elmira  College  (N.Y.):  Betsy  Dirnbereer 
'68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 
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Eiiur,  Si  Henry  College  (Va.)  Oeorge 
I.nmbic  Jr  t5H  President  Student  Govern- 
ment 

College  of  Emporia  i  K.in  i  Bruce  M  Le- 
vme    6'J,    Editor    Campus   Newspaper. 

Evangelical    Theologies;     Seminary     i  111  i 
John   W    Foley    68.  President.  Student  Qov- 
eriiinenr 

Filrleigh  Dickinson  University  (NJ»: 
srsPl<tKh  Caasldy  '69.  Editor  Campus  Newspa- 
per 

FtrmUiKton  State  College  i  Me  i  Michael 
R  Slmone.iu  69  Presulent.  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

F'Hyettevilie  State  College  iNCi  Booker 
T   Keyes   68    President.  Student  Government 

FKrt  L'niverslty  ,Tenn  i  Wilbur  C  Hicks 
>>8.    Pre.sldent.   Student  Government 

Floridi  .\  k  M  University  i  Fl.i  ,  Herbert 
Bmith    68,  President,  Student  Government 

Fo..rhiU  College  i  C.illf  i  Jon  L  Buckley 
■Ry.  President.  .Student  Go\ernment  Richard 
J  C!i  ipin.in  68.  President,  Student  Govern- 
niput  Oayle  Parker  68  Editor.  CiUHpus 
.NVxsp.iper 

Fordhani  University  (NY  .  John  A.  Nol.m 
68,   Editor    Campus  Newspaper 

Fr  inutiLjh.im  State  College  .MarS  i  Kaih- 
I'-eii  M  Browne  68,  President.  Student  Gov- 
ernmeiu 

Fr:\nklln  and  .Marshall  College  i  Pa  i  Ger- 
ald L  Bresslour  68,  Editor,  Campus  News- 
p.iper  E  John  Gallagher  68.  President.  Stu- 
dent Goverimienr 

Frederl.  k  College  (V.i  i  John  A.  Fitz- 
gerald   III    ti8    Editor.  *■  ampus  Newspaper 

Fresno  City  College  i  Calif  i  .  Richard  Leh- 
ni.tn    68.   Preside.it    Student   Government. 

F.'fsao  Pacific  College  ■  Calif  i  Donald 
Krause    68.   President.  Student  Government 

Priend^nip  College  .SCi  Ned  Vandlver 
6a.   President,   Student  G<jvernment, 

Fr'«tburwt  State  College  i  Md  >  ■  Ann  Wildes 
'6'J.  Editor   Campus  Newspaper 

Fuller      Theological      Seminary      i  Calif  i 
Richard    A     Bower     68,    President.    Student 
Government. 

Garrett  Theological  Seminary  illl  t  Paul 
R  Graves  68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment 

GavUan  College  i Calif  >  Julio  Lucas  Jr 
riH    Presldert.   Student   Government 

Oeorge  Williams  College  i  III  ■  Leslie  .A 
Do.ik  '68    President    Student  Government 

Georgia    Institute    of    Technology     iGa.  i 
Philip    C     Cook    '68,    Editor,    Campus    News- 
paper. 

Glendale  College  i  Calif  i  J:unes  E  Short. 
Jr     ''■■>    Fditor.  Campus  Newspaper 

l;  ■^i  :  w-a  College  Vt  i  Michael  J.iblow  '68. 
Pres.tleiit.  Student  Governmenr 

Goii.'iaga  University  i  Wash  i  W  Donald 
Jensen  '70,   Editor.  Cainptis  Newspaper 

Goshen  College  i  Ind  i  Sue  Clemmer  '99. 
Editor   Campus  Newspaper 

Oreensboru  College  'NC  I  CKire  E.  Ruch 
'8   Sdi'or.  Campus  Newspaper 

Grinnell  Co. lege  i  Iowa  ■  Neil  Fischer  '68. 
Editor  Campus  Newspaper  Stephen  K  Kent 
67    President.  Student   Government 

Gulltord  College  NCi  Richardson  D, 
McKelvle     '68,     Editor,     Campus     Newspaper 

R  bert  L  Wilson  6\).  President.  Student 
Government 

Gustavus      Adolphus      College      iMlniji 
Thctfiias  E    Ahlstom  '68    President.  Student 
Go^  ernment 

Hamilton  College  iNYl  Roderick  G. 
B.ildwin   68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

H..rpur  College  iNYi:  Mickey  S.iaw  '68. 
President    student   Government. 

John  Simpson  '69  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper 

Har*ford   Seminary    Poundition    (Connt 
Foy  C   Rlchey  '69,  Editor  Campus  Newspaper 

'We've  told  semi-truths  and  lies  to  our 
young  people  for  so  long  th.it  thev're  flnallv 
revolting  and  want  the  truth"  (General 
David  M  Slioup,  Retired,  Commandant. 
United  'States  Mirlne  Corps,  December  19. 
1967  I 

Unlversltv  of  Hartford  (Conn  )     Edward  P 


Butler.  Jr  .  68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 
Alfred  M  Treldel,  68.  President  Student 
Government. 

Harvard  College  i  Mass  i  Joel  R  Kramer 
6y.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper  Daniel  B 
Magraw,  Jr.  68,  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

Harvey  Mudd  College  i  Calif  i  James  Mc- 
Hugh   69.  Editor,  CampiLs  Newspaper 

Haverford  College  i  Pa  i  Michael  Bratman 
"67.  President  Student  Government  Prince 
H  Conrov  70  Editor  Campus  .N'cw.-p.i[)er 
DenrUs  Stern    69.  Edlt<ir   Ciimpiw  Ncwtspaper 

University  of  Hawaii  i  Hawaii)  Donald  D. 
Nash    68.   President,  student  Goveriiment 

Heidelberg  College  lOhloi  Dale  L.  Bishop 
'68.  President.  Student  Government 

Hesston  College  i  Kan  t  Chris  Yoder  70. 
President.  Student  Government 

High  Point  College  i  N  C  i  David  E.  Gilbert 
'68    Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Hiram  College  .Oliloi  Gregory  E.  Griffith 
68.  President.  Student  Government 

Hobiirt  College  i  N  Y  i  Thomas  Stephen 
Bozzuto   68,  President.  Student  Government 

Hobert  and  William  Smith  Colleges  iN  Y.i  : 
Elizabeth  B  Hurdle  68,  Editor.  Campus 
Newspaper. 

College  of  the  Holy  Names  (Cnllf  )  Dolores 
E.  Paul  '68.  President    Student  Government. 

Hood  College  i  Md  i  Carey  Wlssler  '68  Edi- 
tor, Campus  Newspaper 

H.ughton  College  (NY  i  Nathan  T.  Scan- 
ilUo   68    Editor   C.impus  Newspaper 

Hovk-.ird  Unuersity  'DC  i  Ew.irt  Brown, 
Jr  ,  '68,  President    Student  Government 

Humboldt  State  College  (  Calif  i  James  H. 
Lmn  '68.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper 

College  of  Idaho  ,  Idaho  i  Richard  ( '.  H:^'h 
'68.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper 

Idaho  .Suite  University  ,  Idaho  ■  Pr.mk  S 
Hissung  '68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

University  of  Illinois.  Urbana-Champaign 
(111.1  :  Patsy  J.  Pi.rker  68.  President.  Student 
Government. 

Imm.iculate  Heart  College  i Calif  i-  Kath- 
ryn  E.  L>irklii   69,  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Indiana  L'niversltv  ■  Ind  i  Guv  R  Loft- 
man  '67  President  .studeii''  c;overnment 
James  R  Retlierlord  67  Editor.  Campus 
Newspa;ier 

lona  College  (NY.  John  P  Corngan  08, 
Editor   Campus  Newspaper. 

Iowa  .state  University  ( Iowa  i  :  Mary  Lou 
Lilka  '68.  President.  Student  Government 

UnlviTslty  of  Iowa  i  Iowa  1  William  B. 
Newbrough  '87,  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 
John  Pelton  '68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment 

J.ickson  State  College  (Miss  i  Charle- 
magne t>  Payne.  Jr  .  '68.  President.  Student 
GoverruTwnt 

Jacksonville  University  iPI.i.i  Charles 
Garv   '70.   Editor.   C.impus   Newspaper, 

Jersey  Ctty  .State  College  ( N,J,  i  Anna 
Halgren  Griffln  '69  Editor,  Campus  News- 
paper 

Jewlsrt  Theological  .Seminary  of  .^ineriea 
iNYi  Gerald  B  Zelermyer  68,  President. 
Student  Government 

John  Carroll  University  .Ohloi  George  P 
Maloney  III  '68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment 

K.ilam.'izoo  College  (Mich  (  David  Harri- 
son '70.  Editor.  Campus  Newspa;)er  Michael 
P  Herthneck  68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment. Laurence  A.  Slbrack  '69,  President. 
Student  Government 

Kins.is  State  Unlversitv  (Kan  i  William 
E   Biueuberg  '68.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper. 

Kaiis,is  Weslevan  University  i  Kan  i  Wil- 
liam R  Forbes  68.  President,  Student  'Gov- 
ernment Marilyn  K  Foster  '68.  Editor  Cam- 
pus Newspaper 

Kearney  State  College  ( Neb  >  :  Thomas  J- 
Koclembu  '68.  President.  Student  Goi  ern- 
ment 

Kellogg  Community  College  iMlch  i  Her- 
schell  Everett  Mathews.  Jr  '7(1.  President, 
Student  Government 

Kendall  College  (111  )  Michael  P  Ladln 
"68.  President.  Student  Government. 


Kentucky  State  College  ( Ky  i  Robert  L 
Gibson    69.   President.  Student   Governmeiu 

Unlversltv  of  Kentucky  i  Ky  i  William  F 
Kii.ipp.    Jr.     68     Editor,    Campus    .Newspaper 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  (Kyi  (.irahaiii 
B.  C(X)ke  '68.  President,  Student  tiovernmem 

Keiiyon  CoUet^c  .Ohio)  Jeffrey  Fisher  68. 
President    Student  Governnient 

Kfuka  College  iNY  i  Mane  A  Baker  68, 
President,  Student  tiovernment 

Knox  College  (111  i  .  Jeremy  Gladstone  '69, 
Pcier  F  Stetson  69,  Co-editors,  Cmipiis 
NfVvspaiA-r 

KnoxvUle  College  (Tenn.i:  Alphonso  As- 
Derry  68,  President.  Student  Government. 
Franklin  Tate  '70.  Editor  Campus  Newspa- 
l>or 

L.ifayette  College  (Pa.i:  Ch.irles  Freed- 
maii  '68.  Editor,  Campus  Newspajjer  Barry  A 
Winner    69,    Editor.    Campus    Npws[).iper 

Lake  Erie  College  (Ohloi  Maryatiii  s<'hiil- 
ten     68     President     Student    Government. 

Lake  Forest  College  ( 111  (  :  D<Tnald  Strasser 
68,  Editor,  Campus  .Newspaper. 

Lakel.iiid  College  (Wis  i  .  Rus.sell  J  Knoth 
68.    President,    Student    Government 

Lambuth  College  (Tenn  i  William  S  .Nun- 
iially  '69,  President,  .Student  Government 

L.iiicaster  T!ie<Jloglc.il  .Semin.iry  i  Pa  i  Ed- 
aird  .Schneider  08,  President  siudenr  Gov- 
ernment. 

l.avvri-rice  University  (Wis  i:  David 
Chambers  68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment Peter  Wlttenborg  69,  Editor.  Campus 
Newsp.iper. 

Wf  must  leTnember  that  it  is.  their  war, 
not  ours    It  IS  t)ieir  country,  not  ours  .  . 
Wc  cannot   always   impose  our   will  on   the 
other   94    per   cent    of    mankind   '    Pr(>s!dent 
John  F  Kennedy  ) 

Lehigh  Unlversltv  .Pa  i  .\Uio  .\  Bonn  '69, 
President.  Student  Government 

Lincoln  University  i  Pa.  i  .  John  M.  Hayes 
68.  President.  Student  Go\ ernment 

Little  Rock  University  ( .\rk  )  :  Roger  .Mor- 
ris   68.   Editor.   Campus   Newsp.ipor 

Long  Beach  City  College  i  Calif  i  ;  Thom.^.s 
James  DImas  68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment; Carolyn  Hayes  '70.  Editor.  Ctmpus 
Newspaper;  Joseph  Ruszklewlcz  '68,  Editor. 
C.impus  Newspaper. 

Long  Island  University.  Brooklyn  (NY  i' 
Jay  Dravich  '68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

Liongwood  College  i  \'a.  i  :  Gwyn  .\  Muse 
'69.  Editor.  Ciunpus  Newsp.iper 

Loras  College  ilowai  .Allen  J  Frantzen 
'69.  Editor,  Campus  Newsp.iper 

Los  Angeles  City  College  (Calif.)  :  Diane 
Lynne  Blumenthal  '68.  President.  Student 
Goverrunent. 

Lowell  Technical  Institute  (Mass  i  :  Martin 
P   Bourque  '69.  Editor.  Ctmpus  Newspaper. 

Loyola  Unlversltv  i  111  i  Dominic  Callbraro 
68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Luther  College  dowai  Jonn  Rollefson  '68. 
President.  Student  Government. 

Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at  Chicago 
(lU.i:  Garland  C,  Schenk  '70:  President. 
Student  Government. 

Lvndon  State  College  tVX..)  Lauren 
Welch  '68,  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Mncalester  College  (Minn  i  Del  Ehrcsman 
'69.   Edit<,ir.  Campus  Newspaper, 

University  of  Maine  ( Me  i  Carolyn  Palmer 
'68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Manchester  College  (Ind.)  :  Steven  P  Stone 
'69,  President.  Student  Government;  Jo  El- 
len Young  '69.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Manhattanviiie  College  (.NY)  Kathleen 
E    Palm  '69,  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper 

Mansfield  State  College  'Pa  J  Mlch.iel 
Full'vood  69  President,  -Student  Govern- 
ment Keith  M  Smith  '70,  Editor,  Campus 
Newspaper 

Marian  CoUece  (Ind)  Fay  E  Faivre  "68. 
Editor.  Campus  Newspaper.  John  F  O'Kane 
'69    Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

College  of  Minn  (Calif  1  .^leen  J.  V'orhles 
'68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspr(per 

Marlboro  College  (\'f  >  '  Joseph  Patten  '69. 
President.  Student  Government. 
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Marciuette    University    i  Wise. )  :     Meg    Mc- 
Gowan    68,  Editor,  Ciimpus  Newspaper, 

Mars  Hill  College   (NC  (  :   John  L.  Standi 
•68.  Eklitor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Martin  College  (Telin  i  :  Doak  M.  Mansfield 
■70,  President,  Student  Government. 

Mary  WiushlngUui  College  (Va,i;   Liz  Van- 
t recuse  '70.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

.Maryland  State  College  i  Md  i     Benedict  H, 

Cayenne  68.  President.  Student  Government, 

University    of    Maryland     Medical    School 

iMri  i:   Ronald  Elson    68.  President.  Student 

Ciovernment  , 

Marymouiit  Cllege  iNY.i  Kathleen  Selz 
•68   Editor  Campus  Newspaper. 

.MarvvlUe  College  iTenn  i  John  Braymer 
'68.  Editor.  Campus  .Newspaper.  Douglas  A 
Gamble  68.  President  Student  Government. 
.M.issachiLsetts  CoUeue  of  Art  (Mass.): 
DavKl  F  Hawkins  70.  President.  Student 
t'.overninent. 

.M:is.sachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 
(  M:uss  I  Robert  Curry  '69.  President.  Student 
Govi-rnment. 

Ma-ssiU-lnisetts  Institute  of  Technology 
,Mfi.ss  >  .Anthony  K,  Lima  '(59.  Editor,  Cam- 
pus Newspaper 

McCormlck  The<iloglcal  Seminary  (Ill.i: 
Willi. an  F  Saum  II  't>H.  President,  Student 
t  iiv\ernti.ent 

Mea<1ville  rheoUiijical  School  (111  i:  V,  E, 
Barnet  '68.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper.  Prank 
W  C.irpi'uter  'fi«.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

.\lMlallle  College  (NY.  David  Win  Solov^'- 
ski    ('>8.  President.  Student  Government. 

-Mercer  County  Community  College  (N,J  ( 
Michael   E.   Zalot     70    i:ditnr.   Campus  -News- 
p.iper 

.Mercy  College  o!  Detroit  i.Mich.i:  James 
W.  Cole    69.  Editor    C.iinpus  N('\>.-spaper. 

Merritt  College  i  Calif,  i  :  Harriet  Smith  '68: 
President.  Student  Government 

Messiah  College  (  P.i  (  Meryl  Keith  Thuma 
•69-    President.  Student  Government. 

University  ol  .Michik-an  (Mich):  Roger 
Rapoport  '68.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper.  Ed- 
ward .M  Robinson  67.  President.  Student 
Government. 

Mills  CoUece  i  Calif  i  :  Cvnthia  Ann  Dun- 
can '68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Mills  College  o!  Education  iN.Y.  i:  Joni 
Jones   68.  President,  Student  Government. 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art  iMinn.i:  Rich- 
ard T.  Brewer  '69.  President.  Stu(ient  Gov- 
ernment. 

University  of  Minnesota  (Minni:  Glenn 
Huvemann  70,  Editor  Campus  Newspaper. 
William  C,  Ne'.ve;l  'iS.  President  Student 
Goveriimnieut 

University  o-  Missnv.n  at  Kansas  City 
(Mo,i:  All.ui  K.iti-  CO.  President.  Sttident 
Government. 

.Monroe  C.>ni!nun:ty  C.ilicRe  iN  Y'.i  :  James 
W.    O-A-en     68:    Prcsideiu,    Student    G.;vern- 

ment.  ., 

University  of  Mi. i. tana  (.Moiii..:  Loren  i. 
Haarr   68.  Prcoidenl    .-itudent  Government. 

Monterey  rcnii.sula  Collctie  (Cal.f.i  :  Eddy 
M.  Priest  \>&.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment, 

Monmouth  CoUetie  dUo.  Hirhard  L. 
Brown    68.  Pres.dent.   Student  Government. 

MorcUead  State  University  iKy..:  Dan  L. 
Hopwoou  'G8.   Edit..r.  Campus  Newsp  .per. 

Mormngside  Colleiie  dowa):  Harley  John- 
son '69.  President,  student  Government. 
Douelas  .Melvuld  '68.  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper. Paul  L.  soir.erville  '69.  Editor,  Campus 
Ne\v.=  paper. 

Morns  Brown  College  iC;a.i:  Clarence  M. 
Hyshaw  '68.  Prcsicicnt.  Student  Go. ernment. 

Morristown  College  (Tenn.i:  Barbara  L. 
Rice    C8.  President.  .Student  Government. 

Mount  Angel  College  Orcs.i:  William  C. 
.Schilling  '68.  President  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

Mount  Ar.gel  .Seminary  Colleee  of  Liberal 
Arts  (Ores.)  :  Willi-im  Thomas  '68.  President. 
Student  Government. 

Mount  Holvoke  College  .Mass.i:  Julie  C. 
Van   Camp    '69.    Editor,   Cam.pus   Newspaper, 


Mount      Marty      College       iSD.i         Joyce 
Wyffels  '68,  President.  Stucleiit  tiovernment 
Mount     St.  -Scholastlca     C-ollege     i  Kan  i  . 
Mary    C.    Bailey    '69,    Editor,    C.nipus    News- 
paper. 

Mount    Union    College    (Ohio.       Hayes    K 
Willis    '68,    President,    Student    G(.ytrnmprn 
Muhlenberg     College      il'.i  .        Donna      .M. 
Schultz  '68,  Editor,  Campus  Newsiiaper. 

Mundelelu  College    (lU.i-    Marpe   Sklencar 
'68.  President.  Student  Government 

Museum    Art    .School     itJreg.i:     Byron    A. 
Courts   '68,   President.   Student    Government 
Mtiskegon       County       Community       College 
(Mich.):   Randall  W    Coleman  CH.  President. 
Student  Government 

Napa   College    (Cilif.):    John   Franyke    '70, 
Editor,  Campus  Newsjiaper 

Nassau  Community  College  iNY  )     Steven 
Scheln   •68,   President,   Student   Government 
Nazareth    College     ( Mich  i  :     Catherine    A 
Stanton  '68.  President.  Student  Government 
Unlversltv  of  Nebraska   (Neb  i      Richard  L 
Schulze  '68!  President.  Student  Government 
Newark     College     "f     Engint'crmg      .NJi 
Larry    H.    Pinkelstein     '68      Editor.     Campus 
Newspaper     Larry    .Schwartz     08.    President. 
Student  Governnient 

New  Brunswick  Tlieologlcal  Seminary 
(N.J.)  :  John  de  Voider  '68.  PresUient  Student 
Government 

College  of  New  Rochelle  .  N  Y  i  Rorv  D..n- 
nelly  '68:  Editor,  Cmipus  Newspaper 

City  College  of  New  York  (NY):  Kennetli 
Kessler  '69,  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper 
Daniel  Welsman  '68,  Editor,  Caiiipus  -News- 
paper, 

New  Y'ork  City  Community  College  (NY  i 
Gerald   HarawitV.   '(38,   Editor,   Campus  News- 
paper 

New  York  University  NY  .  N:incy 
.McKeon  '68,  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper 
Brendan  John  Sexton  '68.  President.  Student 
Government 

State  University  C.llege  at  13ulT,.lo  .NY,): 
Stewart  Edelstein  '68.  President.  Student 
Government,  Tom  Halsall  'G8.  President.  Stu- 
dent Government, 

State  Universliv  College  ,it  CoblcskiU 
(NY'.)  :  Fred  G  Gecrktn  68.  Kditcr,  Campus 
Newspaper 

State  University  Colleee  ;.i  Cortland 
(N.Y'.i:  John  M.ickcv  'C,H.  Editor.  Campus 
Newspaper. 

State  University  College  at  New  Pal;/- 
(N.Y'.i:  Jesse  Bern.stcm  '08.  !-resldent.  Stu- 
dent Governnient 

State  University  College  at  Potsdam 
iN  \'.)  :  George  E,  .Morris  '68,  Editor,  Campus 
Newspaper. 

State  University  College  .it  Stony  Brook 
(NY'.i:  Peter  -Xack  'IH.  I'Tcsitien: .  Student 
Government 

Newi>erry  Colleite  iS-Ci:  Josejih  B  Dil- 
worth  '68.  President.  Studei.t  Govern.ment 

Nortlii  Carolina  Agricultural  aiid  Ttchnical 
State  University  .NC.i:  Marsh  R.  Campbell 
68.  President,  Student  Government  Stanley 
William  Jonnson  't;B.  Editor.  Campus  News- 
p.\per. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
(NC,  i:  Robert  S,  Powell.  Jr.  '67.  President. 
Student  Government. 

-North  Central  College  .Ii:.)'  Lvnda  -Mor- 
stadt  'G8,  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper. 

University  of  North  D.ikota  iND  (:  .M:ke 
Jacobs  '69.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

-Northea-stern  University  Mass  >  :  I.eRov  C, 
Wheelc<;k.  Jr.  '68.  Prcs:dp;t   Sttident  Gover:;- 

inent. 

Northern  inmois  Uiiiversitv  ill:  ;:  James 
W.  Kilev  '69.  President.  Student  Ciovernment 

Northern  State  College  i  S  D  i  :  Randy  How- 
ell '69.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper, 

Northwestern  University  (III  l:  Barbar.i  A 
Caumeld  '69,  President.  Student  Governmen* 

Norwalk  Community  College  (Conn.(: 
Richard  L.  Cascella  '(38,  President.  Student 
Government 

Oberlin  College  .Ohioi  :  Richard  Berkma:. 
■68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper.  Bernard  S 
Maver  '08.  President.  Student  Government 


Ohio  University  lOhioi  George  Robertson 
Cnristie  69.  President,  .-^tudt-nt  tiDvernmem 
Oliio  Wesleyan  Unlversltv  (Ohio):  Sharvn 
L,  Jorgensen  \'>H.  Editor.  C.miJus  Newsfjajier 
-Michael  R  Ward  '(38.  President.  Student  Gov- 
ernment 

Olivet  Colleee    iMlrh  .      Iini   Bo:il   'ilH    Edi- 
tor, (.".imjius  Newspaper. 

Onondaga  C^illege   iNYi:   David  W    Inglis 
'68.  President.  Student  tiovernment 

Or.oige   Coast    College    i  Calif  )      Colleen    F 
Council   '70.   E<litor.   Campus  Ne\\'si)aper 

Orept.n     t:^oIlege     of     Education      (Oreg.i: 
Nancy  Rtiiney  '70.  Editor.  Campus  Nevvsi>ap«'r 
t)r(>i,'on    State    University     i Oree  i  :    James 
Dougliis  Hiieirli   '69,  President.  Student   Gov- 
ernment 

University   of    Oregon    .  Oree  .      Mike   F.ai- 
iher  "68.  Ed'ltor.  Campus  Newspap.-r    1-    Sett 
Farleieh  '68.  President.  Student  Government 
Ouachita  Baptist  University  (Ark  .  :  Bobby 
L    Stover  '70.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Owen  College  .Teniii'  Willie  TlDinps'^.n 
'70.  President.  Student  Crovernmenf 

Pacific  College  (Calif  '  Ted  Hleben  '(38 
Leroy  'Willems  '68.  Co-edrors,  Campus  News- 
]xiy>er 

Pacitic  Sch.-ol  of  Religion  (Calif  i:  Wll- 
lard  W  D.ivis  'OH  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 
D.uid  F,  .Sloriie  '68,  President.  Student  Oov- 
i-niment 

Pacific  University  i  Orr-t?  .  Marshall  N 
Brown  '69.  Editor.  C.impus  Newspai)er 

Uniyer.-.lty  of  the  Pacific  (Cilifi:  James 
Leonard  -Meyers  '08.  President,  Student  Gov- 
ernment, 

Pnme  Colleiie  .Ga  i  ■  J.tinr-s  A  Gl..ster  '68. 
President.  .Student  Ciovernment 

Palo  Verde  College  (Calif  i  :  I?ol;er1  Waylie 
Brid-res  '69.  Editor,  Campus  Newsp.iper 

Parsons  CoUeye  (lowal:  Thomas  B  East- 
land  '68,   Editor,  Campus  .New^^paper, 

P;ail  smith's  College  .NY,.:  James  A. 
EYicke    (38.  Editor.  Campus  Newsp.iper. 

Pembroke  College  .RI):  Sheila  E  Craw- 
lord  '68.  Editor,  Campu.s  Newspaper  Cathv 
Loui'^e  Johnson  '69.  Edil^c  .  C.irnpus  News- 
ji.iper  Jeanne  D  Lee  '08.  Pr(-sident.  S'tident 
Government. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (Pai  :  Ilobert 
A    Gro-s  '67.  Editor,  Campus  .Newsp.iper. 

Pfelffer  C-olIege  (NO:  Jane  E,  Allen  '(38, 
President,  student  Government 

Philander  Smith  College  (Ark  i  :  Homer  1. 
White  '69.  President.  Student  Government. 

LTniversitv  of  Pittsburgh  iPai  :  Haldun  K. 

Scl-.ueler  '69.  President.  Student  Government, 

P.jlytechnic  Institute   (.f  Brooklyn    (NY.i- 

Jack  Veldm.in    '';8.   President,   Student  Gr,\- 

ernment. 

Pomona  College  (Calif..:  William  Alan 
Davis  '68.  President.  Student  Government 
David  \'J.  Wheat  '70.  Editor,  Campus  Nev^s- 
paper.  Andre  M.  Reiman  ^70.  Editor,  Campus 
Nf'j.  '■■pajipr 

Portland  State  College  (Greg.):  Htintly 
Goodhue  '69    Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

University  of  Portland  (Oreg.i:  Susan  M. 
Cottinsham  '68.  Editor.  Campus.  Newspaper 
■VVc  arr  destrmnug  the  country  wr  profess 
to  he  saving.  We  are  daviaging  our  relations 
with-  mrjxt  other  iiatirms  o/  the  world.  We 
are  destroying  any  basis  far  loopcrtitinn  r.ith 
the  tico  other  major  powers  on  whom  the 
future  of  world  peace  depends-^the  Soviet 
Union    and    China.'-    (Senator    .Albert    Gore 

I  Tenn.  I .  Member  of  the  Senate  Foreian  Rela- 
tions Committee.   February   17,    1968  i 

Pr.itt  Institute  .  N.Y,  i  :  Donald  Slnisi  '69 
Edit  jr.  C.mpus  Newspaper 

Princetijii  Theological  Scmm  iry  .NJi- 
David  C.  Myler.  Jr.  '68.  President.  Student 
Government 

Princeton  University  iNJ.);  Marc  E 
Luckritz  '68.  President.  .Student  Government. 

University  of  Ptiaet  Sound  .  Wash.i  :  Grade 
.•\nne  .Alkerna  '68,  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper* 
C.-iyton  N.  Loges  '08.  President.  Student  Onv- 
ernment.  I.i.rry  E.  T(.'wnsend  '69.  Editor. 
Campr..s  New  -pa.:>er. 

Purdue  University  (Ind)  :  William  R, -Smoot 

II  GO,   Editor.    Campus   Newspaper, 
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Queena  College  iNY  i  Paul  J  Cohen  68. 
President.  Studenl  Goverriment  Adolpn 
bchlfrin    '58.  Etiltir.  Ctimpus  Newspaper 

Queensborough  Conrvmunlty  College  i  N  Y  i 
Scott     Ancler"*on       68.      President,     Student 
Oo.  ernment 

Quinry  College  (111  i  Thaddeus  J  Osowskl 
88.  President,  student  Ooveriiment 

Reed  I'olleiite  'Ore  i  Glenn  Craig  Oavts  '68, 
Pre'ldent  Student  Government  Onry  Lee 
Stonum   69.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Reedley    College    i  Calif         Jon  ith^n    Orel 
Kvans    >'a     President     -Student   Government 
Regis    c 'Mege    iColui       Timothy    J     Hart 
'70.   Editr)r    Campus  Newspaper 

RhfxJe  Island  Srhool  of  Design  i  R  I  )  J 
^Vott  Ti<r.»  'rt8.  President  .Student  Govern- 
ment 

Rice  I'nivprtltv  iTex  i  Philip  A  Garon  68 
Fxllttir  Campu.s  Newspaper  Dnrrell  Hancock 
iVi.  Edltr)r.  Campus  Newspaper 

University  of  Rochester  NY  '  Lftura 
Driger  TO.  Edlt-<>r  Campus  Newspaper  Daniel 
Guttman  rt8  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment -St.miey  Perlman  '98.  Editor  Campus 
Newpaper 

Rrxitf.ird  College  i  III  >  Raymond  J  Byrd 
70  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper  Thomas  W 
Hill    «8    President    Student  Government 

Rocl^y    Mountiln    College    >  Mont  i      John 
Pftuls<a.'63    President   S'lident  r iovernment. 
Roosevelt   University     III  i      Judith  Llbby 
■Tf>    Erlltor    Campus  Newspaper 

Rutgt-rs  Unr.ersitv  iN  J  i  .  Ann  Conlln  '69. 
E  ll'.nr  Campus  Newspaper 

S.ifrin^e:ito  -State  Col'---g«  i  Calif  I  Jan  M 
E.iices  '69    P-»^ldent.  otudent  Government 

St    Am 'i.^Mne's  College   iNC  i      Eus— ne  C 
Thoma-«i  ^8    President   Student  Government 
yt   Fr.<n  Is  College  i  Pa  ■     R.>bert  AUn  Cox 
'Bii.  Editor   Campus  Newspaper 

St  Jo.nn'x  crollege  >  Md  i  G  MU.-.ael 
Anth  )ny  '69  Editor  Caniptis  Newspaper 
Sf.en  A  Jackro".  >19  President.  Student 
f^overnment 

St  John's  College  ■  N  .\I  i  James  Morrow 
Hall  '68  Editor  Campus  Newsp'iper.  Joseph 
H  TuK-ley  1:3.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

;e>t     -li>hn'»   i^emlnnry    i  'Mas*  i      Edward   T. 
K"  le*.-    ''5K    Pre;-ldent.   :?t'Jdent   Governmen* 
i'alnt   t.onls   University    i  Mo  i:    Mtch.iel   J 
K  -e-tlnc    'f8.     PT"sl<lent.    Student     Govern- 
ni?nt 

St  M.irv'j  College  i  Calif  i  Neal  P  King 
■i;8.    Preslcjenv   Student   Government. 

St  Marys  College  i  Ind  i  Stephanie  Wernlg 
68.   President    Student    Government 

St.    Mir>  s    College    .  .Minn  i       Thuma-s    J 
B'lrchlU   III  '68.   Editor    Campus  Newspaper 
St    M-iry"s  C'lllepe  i  Mo  i     Darrell  Thomp- 
son   '68.    President    Student    Oovrument. 

St  M.»ry'»  Uaiversitv  i  Tex  .  Robert  E 
Pride  "68  President.  Student  Government 
St  M'V.irtid  Cullege  .  Ind.  i  :  Cli;irle8  J 
Fischer  '68.  President.  Student  Governmen: 
3t  our  College  iMlnn  i  J.-»y  P.irness  '69. 
Editor.  Campus  Newspaper  Bui  Hor.a-h  '67. 
PresuU-nt  Sti.'lent  Governmen:  Suellen 
W^rd    68     Editor    C.impus    Newspaper 

St  P.itnoks  Seminary  i  Calif  i  Daniel  P 
-McHuj;.'!  '69.  President  Student  Government. 
St  Paul's  School  of  Theology  Mo  i  Carl 
E  Crlder  '68,  President.  Student  >  lOvern- 
n'.ent.  David  W  Powell  '88.  Editor.  Campus 
N>-*-sp.iper 

Si  P.iul's  College  i  V'a  i  W  Garnet:  Palm- 
er   'HS     President,    Student    Government. 

College  of  St.  Rose  NY  ■  Nancy  J  Hart- 
11  igel    69.  President,  Student  Government 

College  I'f  Sr  Teresu  Minn  i  S'lsan  K 
ScMlnit  '69  President,  .Stiicienf  Government 
St  Vincent  College  i  Pa.  >  Joseph  John 
Lihot<  Jr  '68.  President.  Student  Govern- 
ment William  C  Llovd  Jr  '68.  Editor. 
Cimpii  Newspaper  John  R  Rupel.  Jr  '69, 
Edi:ur  C-impus  Newspaper 

Salem  College  iW  Va  i  Joel  Dlnnerst«ln 
6.V  Editor    Campus  New^p.iper 

.s,ui  Dio^- J  College  -or  Women  iCalif  i: 
Cou--t:ince  .\  Salovitch  f>8  President,  Stu- 
dent Government 


San  Diego  St;<te  College  iCalll  i  Douglas 
rtithUl    oJ    Edilor.  Cmpii!  Nensp.iper 

San  Fnincisco  Conservatory  ot  Music 
iC-illf  I  Ptiilii,j  de  I-'remery  ud.  Frvsident. 
.student   tii'HTtinirnt 

San  Prunclsco  State  College  i  Calif  i  PhlUp 
C  Girllngton.  Jr  67,  President.  Student 
Oovernmenr  Scott  C  Harrison  '83.  Editor. 
(.  .iiiipu3  Ne»s|.,ftper 

San  Frnnclsco  Theological  Seminary 
iCaltr  I  IKinald  R  EUy  '68,  Pr.-sldenl,  Stu- 
dent  O-jveri^ment 

"How  can  ue  recondite  what  wf  are  doing 
to  the  Snutii  V.etnamr  <e  u  'Urr  lUe  gui^e  of 
»oiJti9  tfitm  from  communism?  We  have 
killed.  MDunded  or  burned  mo'-e  than  one 
milluin   children  So   wonder   the  great 

majority  of  the  peuple  di)  not  t'onsider  us 
their  .at  lor,  iiut  hate  u,«  and  uant  u.t  tu  get 
out  of  their  country.  ■  (Hon  Marrlner  S 
Ecclis.  Former  Chairman.  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  September  27.   1967  ( 

University     of     San     Francisco      i Calif  i 
Joh.inna   Smith    69.    Editor.    Campus    News 
p.iper 

San  Joaquin  Delta  Cullege  (Calif  i  Ml- 
rhnel  H  Cne'ottl  To.  President.  Student 
Government 

San  Luis  Rey  College  (Calif  i  Thomas  J. 
Coates  6H,  President.  .Student  Government. 
College  of  scin  Mateo  (Calif.)  Jan  Gary 
Gr.mm  68.  P-.-sidetu.  Student  Government 
Slcplieu  K  Sm.itn  70.  Editor.  Campus  News- 
payer 

Santa  Barbara  City  College  ( Calif,  i: 
Melody  Gill  ird  "70  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper Tom  Gorton  68.  Pn-aldent,  Student 
O'jveriuiifiit 

Sarah  Lawrence  College  (NY  i  Elizabeth 
raJhelmer  tJ8.  Prisldenl.  Student  Govern- 
ment 

School  of  Theology  at  Claremont  ( Calif  i 
Phi.'.lj  E   H.irdcr   6B.  Pre  UI0..I.  .Student  O  ,v- 
.■rniuet.!     Paul    Sweet     68.    Editor.    Campus 
Nevspaper 

.Sclirelner  Institute  iTcx  )  Bobby  Sulli- 
v-m    1^8.  Editor.  C.impus  Newspaper. 

Solma  University  1  .M.i  1  Choice  Jennings 
■f39.  President,  student  Government. 

Shasta  College  1  Calif  1  John  Jacobson 
69.  Preeldent.  student  Oovimment  ting 
Mo^ntertchard  'B8.  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper Rjbert  Waste  58  President.  Student 
Government 

-Sliuner  College  1  iU.  1  Mali.iel  N.  Coleina.i 
69.  President.  Student  Government. 

Shlppeu.sburg  State  College  iPa.i:  Heidi 
Mliuum  69  Robert  A  Yelngst  '69.  Co-editor-. 
Campus  Newsp.'iper 

Simmons  Cniiege   (Mass  )     Judith  Turner 

>5«.      Editor.      Campus     .Newsp.iper,      .ludlth 

Wiener  '69.  President.  Student  Government. 

-Stmpsun  College  dowai     Gordon  E   Brown 

t>8.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

.Su,ux  Fills  C'jlle^e  iS  D  )  Dennis  Dorgan 
'J8.  Editor.  Campus  New-paper 

Slippery  Rock  State  College  iPa.)  Robert 
J.  Welnch  '09.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 
South  D'Akoui  State  CoUe^^e  iSD.(.  Tin-. 
DeM.irce  '69.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 
^  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
narv  (N.C.i  Jeffrey  0'Ne..l  Kelley  '68.  Pres.- 
dent.  Student  Government 

-Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technoloei- 
cil  Institute  (Mass  I  Allred  J.  Fortln  '69. 
President.  Sti  dent  Government 

Southern  Illinois  University  (111  1  Ray- 
mond Lenzl  '88.  President.  Student  Govern- 
me.1t 

Southern      Mlsslon.iry     College       Tenn.  1 
RoUln  E    -Mallernee  II     .8.  President,  Student 
<"<  jvernment, 

southern  Oregon  College  (Ore.)  Dennis 
J    Sparks   68,  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Southern  University  (La.i:  Dolores  St 
J.i.len  '68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

-Southwe^fern  at  Memphis  (Tenn.i  '  Don- 
.I'd  Holllng><worth  '67,  President.  Student 
Covernment. 

Southwestern  College  (Kan)  Dennl;  R 
Hett  '69,  Editor    Campus  Newspaper. 

Southwestern  Uni\pr<;ity  (Tex  >  •  Charles  P 
Ne'viffer  CS.  Editor.  Campus  Newsp.iper. 


Staiilcjrd  University  iCallf  i:  Kirk  O  Han- 
son  68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Stanislaus  state  College  ,(_'al:f.i  Raymond 
Harrel»<in  'J8,  Presldeiu,  Student  Govern- 
ment; Edward  Rlble  '69.  Editor,  Campus 
Newspaper. 

Staten  Island  Cummunlly  College    (.N  Y  1 
Peter   G     Ladley     68.   EdlUir.    Campus   New.s- 
paper 

Siephen-s  College  iMo.i.  Marjorle  .\.  Cook 
TO.  President.  Student  Ciu\ernment;  Susan 
Porter  '70.  Editor  Campus  Nrw;paper. 

Ste'.ens  College  (Mass  1:  Ronald  M  Cen- 
tore    '68.   President.   Student   Government 

Stoiiehlll  College  1  Mass  1  -susan  .Mane 
.Anastasl  '68.  Editor.  Campus  -Newsp.iper. 

Sul  Ross  State  College  (Tex  1  .•Mina  Isbell 
158.  Kdltor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Sullivan  County  Coniinuiuty  College 
iNYi:  Theodore  L.  Glasser  '(38.  Editor. 
Campus  Newsp^tper;  Gary  Rosen  (iS.  Presi- 
dent, Student  Government 

Suoml  College  (Mich  i  :  Bernard  L  Wurm 
t(8.   President,   student   Goiiriinient. 

Susquehanna  UtUverslty  iPa.):  Rav  .\ 
.Mo>er  70,  President.  Student  Governmen: 
■swarthmore  College  (Pa.i  Robert  Good- 
man 'fiy.  Editor.  Campu.s  Newspaper.  Kirk 
B  Roosp  '68.  President,  -Sttident  Government. 
sweet  Briar  College  (  Va  i  Melltid:.  Brown 
US.   Editor,  Campus   Newspaper. 

Syracuse  University  iNYi:  David  A. 
Kelso  '68,  President.  Student  Government. 

Taylor  University  lind  1  Richard  P. 
Turner  '69.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 

Temple  University  iPa  )  .Shelly  lioldberp 
G8.  Editor  Campus  Newsp.iper.  Harold  Ros- 
•  •iith>l  68.  President  student  Government 
Tennessee  -State  University  1  Tenn  1  James 
V  Montgomery  '68,  President.  Student  Gov- 
. raiment  > 

Texas  College  (Tex  1  Vivian  Woodson  '68. 
Editor.  Campus  Newsp.iper. 

Texas  Lutheran  College  (Text:  Ralph  E. 
Falkenberg  (18  President,  Student  Govern- 
ment Ricky  Lorflng  09.  Editor.  Campus 
Newspaper 

University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  iTex  )  : 
James  L.  Phelan  '68.  President,  student  Gov- 
ernment 

Thlel  College  (Pn  (  John  F  Coppol.i  69, 
Editor    Campus  Newsp.i[)er 

Tou^alcKD  College  (.Mlss.i  Lenal  .\tiderson 
Jr    '08.    President,   StudPiit    Governmen: 

Towson    State    College    ( Md  1  ;    Robert    W 
CulUson   68.  President.  Student  Govcriin-.ent 
Trlnitv   College    (Conni:    Keith   M    .Miles 
'88.  P.-ealdent,  Student  Government 

Turts  University  i  Mass  1  An-h tiv  D  Cor- 
tese  63,  Pre?ldet:t.  Student  Government. 
Corir-ne  M  Demns  '68.  Editor,  C  mpu.-  News- 
paper 

Tusculura  College  (Tenn  1  Maury  W, 
Thompson.  Jr.  '68.  Editor.  C  impus  News- 
jj.iper 

Tiiskegee  Institute  •  Ala  1  :  Warren  R  Ham- 
ilton '68.  President,  student  Govprnment 
Union  College  (Neb):  PhlUp  st  John 
Brallslord  '09.  Editor.  Campu.s  *  Newspnper 
Union  College  (N  J  1  Dennis;  A.  Thome  m. 
Editor,  Compus  .Newso.'.per.  Harrv  M.  Tlsch 
'68,  President,  Student  Government 

Union  College  (NY.):  Richard  E.  Patter- 
son. Jr.   '70.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper. 

Union  TheoloRlcal  Seminary  (N  Y'.i  :  Bruce 
Tlschler  '63   President,  Sttident  Government 
Union     Theological     Seminary     iVa.):     D. 
Cameron  Murchison,  Jr.  '68,  President.  Stu- 
dent Government 

United  Theological  .Seminary  lOhlot  :  P  .\ 
Harman.  Jr.  08.  President,  Student  Govern- 
ment. 

Unper  Iowa  University  1  Iowa  1  :  Richard  W 
Wrlg.n    08.  President,  Student  Government 
Upsaia  College  iN  J  1  :  Wayne  T.  Young  08 
President,  Stuuent  Government 

Urbana  College  Ohiai:  Jarpd  Reitz  '09. 
President.  Student  Government 

Crslnus  College  (Pa)  Herbert  C  Smith 
•'iH.  Editor.  Cnnipus  Newspaper 

University  of  Utah  Utah):  Harris  P  Vin- 
cent '68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper 
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Utlca  Colle>;e  <!  Syractise  University 
(NY)  William  W  Hoots  68  Editor,  Campus 
New.' p.iper 

Valp.ir-iiso  Unnersny  ;Tnd  )  :  Peter  Lutze 
68.  President  Student  Government 

Vassar  College  iN  Y  1  Ellen  Chesler  '69. 
Eflitor  C..nip-,is  Newsp;ippr  Beth  Dunlop  '69, 
Editor,  dnipus  N'pwsp.qjer 

Univertitv  of  Vermont  iVt  ):  Jay  David 
Hotli  '68.  Editor.  Campus  Ni-wspaper. 

Virginia  Stale  College  1  Va  1  :  Bettle  J. 
Mitchell  '08.  Editor.  Cainpiis  Newspaper. 

Virginia  Union  University  (Va.)  :  Alton  C. 
Cheagle    08    Enitor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Viterbo  C()!lec;e  iWiso  C.iroline  M.  Mann 
"68,  President,  Student  Government 

Voorliees    College     iS.C):     Clifton    Hersel 
Moore    68     President,   Student   Government. 
Wabiisy,    College    1  Ind  ):    Ronald   S.   Clark 
'68.   President,   Stutient   Government. 

Wa-shiiiKt-n  State  "diversity  (Wash): 
Steve  Kii;i!  •  :  (38.  President.  Student  Oov- 
irnmen: 

Wii.shingum  University  (Mo)-  Uevereaux 
Kennedy  '68,  President,  Student  Government, 
Unl\p'r.-ity  of  Wiishington  (Wash.)  :  Patrick 
M;icDonald  68.  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper. 
Wayno  St:ite  ITniverslty  (Mich.):  Art 
Johnston  C8,  Editor.  C.impus  Newspaper; 
Charles  E  Larson  '68.  President,  Student 
Government. 

Wellesley  College  <  Mn-ss  )  Belle  Huang  '68. 
President    Student   Government. 

Weslevan  University  iConn  1:  Thomas  L. 
Craig  '68  President.  Student  Government; 
Robert  E  Svensk  '68  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper 

West  Virfrliaa  State  College  ( W.  Va.)  : 
Karen  Parkins  '68  Editor.  C.imptis  News- 
paper. 

We^-t  Virptnia  VVeE'-eyui  Col'.ece  iW  Va.  1  : 
Nancy  S  Ha\es  '38,  Editor.  Campus  News- 
paper 

••Th(rc  -s  a  grnicxng  '■/•nfte  of  guilt.  The 
AmcTican  people  arc  heroTnjng  revolted  and 
ashamed  by  the  Kpectarle  of  themselves  en- 
gaged m  a  war  ichcre  a  big.  rich  super- 
arrned  giant  is  trying  to  beat  the  life  out  of  a 
dwarf.  Tills  's  the  mo^t  unpopular  war  in 
.American  history.  It  is  also  the  war  which 
most  deeply  cffronts  the  American  con- 
science.' (VVriUer  L:pp;-.;ai;r..  Dear,  of  Amer- 
ican roIitlc:il  .\t  ilysts.  J.uniary  l^CS  ) 

Western  CaroJi:-..n  College  iNCi  :  Charlotte 
Wise  '68.  Editor.  C.impus  Newspaper. 

Western  CDnncctlcut  St.'ite  Co'.Ieee 
(Conn  Geortre  F.  O'Brien.  Jr.  '68,  Presi- 
dent   StuJent  Government 

Western  M.iryland  College   iMd.):   Cary  M. 
Wolfson   68.  Presldpnt,  Student  Government. 
Western     Mlchlp.m     University      (Mich.): 
Robert  J    Bobb  '69.  President.  Student  Gov- 
ernment 

Western   "Tontina   Colleee    (Mont.):    Dave 

Arnot    '68.    Pre^idrnt.    Student   Governirient. 

V.'estern        W,;.',hington        State        College 

(Wash  1        N"opi     V.     Bourasaw     '69,     Editor, 

Campus  Newspaper. 

Westfie'.d  State  CoUeee  (Mass.)  :  Richard  J. 
Rlsciotti   08,  President.  Student  Government. 
Wes'mar  College   (Iowa):   Curtis  E.  Beck- 
man   '68,  Editor,  Camptts  Newspaper. 

Wp.stmin:,ter  College  iPa.i:  Cheryl  Davis 
'08,  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Wheaton  Collei;e  (  Mas.s  1  :  Kitty  Evans  '68, 
President.  Student  Government.  Margaret  W. 
G.irdner  '08,  Editor,  Campus  Newspaper. 

Wheelir.c:  College  ( W.  Va  1  :  Timothy  F. 
Cngan  '69.  President.  Student  Government. 
Thomas  J.  Nolan  '68,  President,  Student 
Government 

Whlttier  Collese  iC.ilif.i:  Charles  Donald 
i!ii>ckett  '68.  Editor.  C-impus  Newspaper. 

Whltworth  Col'.eee  tWash.):  David  A. 
Hooper    08,  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Wilberforce  University  (Ohio):  Donald  A. 
Williams  '68.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

Wilkes  College  (Pa.):  David  H.  Frey  '68. 
Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 

William  Smith  College  (  N A'. )  :  Birgitte  D. 
Midsen  '08.  President.  Student  Government. 


Williams  College  ( M;iss  1  :  Michael  J.  Hlmo- 
wltz  '69,  David  L.  Held  '69.  Co-ediU)is,  Cam- 
pus Newspaper.  John  -Stickney  '68,  Editor, 
Campus  Newspaper. 

Wilmington    College    (NC.i:    Renee    Hart- 
man  '69,  Editor,  C.impus  Newspaper   Michael 
T.  Meier  '68.  President.  Student  (Tovernment 
Wilmington   College    (Ohio):    'Will  Powers, 
Jr.   '68,  Editor,  Campus  .Newspaper 

Winona  State  College  (M;n;.  1:  John  O 
Ross  '68,  President,   Stiuienr   (.'•ovprnment 

University  of  Wi.-;ci)nsin,  Fox  Valley  Center 
(Wise):  Karen  H  ins.on  '70,  Editor,  Campus 
New.^paper 

University  of  Wisconsin  ut  Madison 
(Wise.)  :  Joel  F  Brenner  '69.  Editor,  Campus 
Newspaper. 

University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee 
(Wise.):  Michael  Jacotai  '08,  Editor.  Campus 
Newspaper. 

Wisconsin  State  University  at  Eau  Chtire 
(Wise):  John  Schournian  '69,  Presldei.t, 
Student  Crovernmer.t 

Wisconsin  State  University  at  La  Crosse 
(Wise.):  Steph"n  J  .Soloerg  '09,  Edit,  ir. 
Campus  Newspaper. 

Wisconsin  State  University  at  River  Falls 
(Wise.)  :  Michael  G.  Brecke  '08,  PJditor,  Cam- 
pus Newspaper.  Bob  Hasmussen  '09,  Presi- 
dent, Student  Governniotn 

Wisconsin  State  Uoivprslty  at  .stpvens 
Point  (Wise):  William  .MfMilien  '69,  Editor, 
C.impus  Newspaper 

Wofford  College  (S.C:  Nc-al  W.  Dickert 
'68,   President,   -Student   Government. 

College  of  Woo-;ter   ( Ohio  1  :   Gary  Houston 
'08,    Editor,     Campus    Newspaper,    John     W. 
Jim.lson  '68,  President,  -student  Government. 
Worcester   Polytechnic    Institute    (Mass.): 
Bert  Ounter  '68.  Editor.  C.in.pus  Newspaper. 
Vale  University  iConn.i  :  Derek  N.  Shearer 
08.  President.  .Student  Government.   Nelson 
S.  Talbott  III  '08.  Eciiloj-.  C.unpus  NewsjiapiT, 
Youngstown      -State      University      lOhlo): 
-Mark  T.   Shutes   '09.   Editor,   Campus   News- 
paper. 

This  project  was  coordinated  by  Robert  M. 
Hundley,  Class  of  '09.  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  This  ;innouncen-ient  rpon^ired  by 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned.  Room  547. 
475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York  City  10027 
(Telephone:  212-870-2020).  Contributions 
requested. 

JOHN  C.  STENNIS— STATESMAN 

Mis.  smith.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
28.  1968.  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society  presented  its  cherished 
George  Washington  Award  to  Senator 
John  C.  Stennis.  It  was  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  make  the  presentation  of  this 
award  to  Senator  Stennis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion accompanying  that  award  and  my 
statement  of  i^rcsentation  be  placed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  ;joint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  jirinted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESoLtrrioN  OF  Tribute  and  Honor  : 
John  C.  STFKNi.i 

Statesman.  Jurist.  Mighty  Power  icr  Na- 
tional Defense,  has  devoted  some  Forty  Y'cars 
-o  the  service  of  Mississippi  and  the  United 
States— as  State  Legislator.  Prosecuting  At- 
torney. Circuit  Court  Judge  for  ten  years, 
.;nd  more  than  twenty  in  the  United  States 
-Senate. 

Wisdom.  Courage,  Integrity  and  a  Judi- 
cious Manner,  have  marked  every  aspect  of 
his  work  in  The  Senate,  for  Agriculture,  for 
Cummerce  and  Industry,  and  especially  for 
Superior  Military  Strength  ready  and  able 
to  Defend  our  Country  against  every  possible 
enem.y  from  v.'hatever  direction. 

Senator  Stennis  sees  clearly,  far  and  wide 
over  the  landscape  of  the  world.  He  must 
doubt  that  wise  and  gentle  words  will  do  all 


that  Is  required  and  that  'force  Is  no  remedy.' 
For.  in  the  light  of  past  and  present  events, 
rational  men  must  believe  that  Force  is  now, 
:is  it  ever  has  been,  the  Ftindamental,  Final 
,.;ul   Supi>-iTi>'   Law   of   Human   .•\tl;iirs, 

:?enator  Smith,  It  is  :.n  iion.or  .ind  prlvl- 
lc;:e  lor  me  to  make  the  jjre.sentatlijn  of  this 
clierished  award  to  the  senator  Irom  Mis- 
.slsslppl.  I  regard  him  not  only  .is  ..ne  of  the 
most  outstanding  statesmen  in  the  history 
of  our  country  taut  us  one  of  my  i;est  iriends 
I  have  come  to  know  him  \  ery  well.  He  Is 
the  kind  of  person  who  grows  on  yoti-  lor 
ilie  more  that  you  know  hlni  the  greater  your 
respect  and  friendship  for  him 

I  believe  that  no  other  two  Senators  serve 
on  the  same  committees  as  we  do  ,ind  with 
the  corresponding  principal  position  respon- 
sibilities that  we  have  on  those  committees. 
So  I  have  perhaps  had  a  lietler  chan.i-  than 
.ny  other  Senator  to  judge  this  man,  .^nd 
I  i.ay  to  you  that  you  cotild  not  liave  selected 
.:  more  deserving  person  lor  \our  ..herished 
.iward. 

I  I'ke  Jnlin  Stpi-nis  lor  many  reasons  I 
like  him  because  he  is  not  a  petty  man  He 
never  .^toops  to  petty,  snide  or  smart-aleck 
remarks  about  .iiiyone  or  anything  even 
v.-hen  understandingly  provoked  )>y  some  of 
his  rare  critics  :tnd  cppoiipnts  He  is  .'Imply 
loo  big  a  man  10  stoop  to  jiettiness. 

People  l;ke  Jolm  .Stennis  because  he  in- 
sists upon  orderhnpfs  and  logic  —whetlier  i: 
be  in  the  decorum  of  tlie  -Spn.itP  sessions  mid 
debate  or  in  committee  meetings  In  respect 
to  this  admirable  trait  of  his,  we.  m  the 
-Senate.  :'.!lPctlonately  call  him  "The  Judge" 
wlien  he  calls  lor  order  anc'  lor  iip;(ring  Die 
Senate  iloor  of  the  too  many  '.'V^^i.-tant  Sen- 
ators", who  at  limes  m.tke  the  Scn.itP  tloor 
look  like  Grand  Central  Station  :!nd  sfnind 
like  the  New  York  Stock  LAflian^e  :it  iis 
nolslesi. 

John  -Stennis  is  ;i  man  of  his  word — for 
v.lien  he  tell,,  you  .'omethlng  you  can  de- 
pend upon  its  accuracy  and  you  can  have 
lull  confidence  that  he  vll!  not  let  you  d.iwn 
inc!  1;  ;  back  on  his  word. 

People  like  John  Stennis  l^ecause  ne  re- 
^'ard.s  the  United  States  Senate  as  an  honor- 
able career  rather  than  as  just  a  stepplns 
stone  and  intermediate  byplace  on  the  way 
to  the  Vice-Presidency  or  the  Presidency—  be- 
cause lie  cheri.-:hes  the  senate  as  an  institu- 
tion and  jealously  guards  Its  traditions,  cus- 
•  .ir.s.  re'p-)nsibilities,  reputition  and  staturr . 
I  regret  that  this  i  annot  be  said  of  all  mem- 
)>i'rs  of  the  Senate,  especially  :n  Die  last 
decade. 

People  like  .John  Stennis  because  the  -Sen- 
af-  IS  his  dedicated  way  of  life  and  Ins  sole 
career — because  h?  docs  Ids  homework  and 
d.ies  not  shirk  any  of  the  Committee  re- 
sponsibility on  the  preparation  and  action 
on  lecislation — instead  of  lielne  t-Ullty  .  f 
rhrfiulc  ab<pntoplsm  (  aused  by  telf-ai'uran- 
dlzement  speaking  throueliout  the  country 
v,iicn  the  .-^enate  is  w' rklng  and  v;ting  on 
legislation  r-nd  on  the  job  in  Washington. 

People  like  John  Stennis  because  ise  faitii- 
ruUy  attends  Committee  mcelines  instc:id 
of  j:]st  showing  up  at  those  C(,mmltl'-p 
meetines  when  tiie  television  '  ameras  ;.r" 
there  to  spotlight  the  activities  and  provide 
.(  (ir.imatic  {r-iblicity  exposure  for  those  in- 
t':'rcstPd  more  in  using  the  -Senate  Icr  them- 
selves :,elfish;y  than  in  doing  the  job  in 
which  they  were  elected. 

People  like  John  Stennis  because  l.e  doesn't 
.'end  a  boy  cr  girl  "Assistant  isenator"  to  the 
Committee  to  do  his  lob  by  sitting  in  for 
l.im — who  doesn't  absent  himself  from  Wash- 
ington and  -Senate  sessions  and  send  a  boy 
or  girl  ".Assistant  Senator"  to  sit  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  be  his  ears  and  eyes  and 
pr.  xy-like  observer  for  him. 

John  Stennis  regards  the  -Senate  as  hl-s 
:ull  time  job  -md  responsibility— instead  of 
degradinjr  ar.d  derogating  the  position  of 
Senator  (down  to  only  a  sort  of  moonlight- 
ing"  activity   and    casual    avocation    strictly 
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sernndary  to  ihe  pubUcity-seeklng  activity 
that  relegates  Senate  official  duty  to  a 
second-rlass     status 

People  nice  John  Stennls  because  he  is  a 
man  of  great  couritge  and  conviction- 
whether  It  be  the  ^iwesome  nnd  iinpleasan' 
tasK  or  drafting  and  policing  ethics  for  the 
United  States  Senate  or  standing  up  to  an 
alleged  sacrosanct  and  infallible  cabinet 
member  -or  calling  a  spade  a  spade  on  the 
Stat*  of  our  national  security  even  though 
the  unpopularity  nf  such  truthfulness  and 
friuikness  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  in  advance 

John  Slennis  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  principle-  you  simply  can't  pull  the 
wi>il  over  his  eyes 

Yes.  peopl^  Ulce  John  Stennis  for  many 
reasons-  but  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  is 
becHuse  he  is  a  very  warm-hearted  person, 
deeply  considerate  of.  and  dedicated  to  his 
fellow  man  and  hl.s  nation  -  a  kind  man  who 
personifies  the  dolden  Rule 

Yes.  the  members  of  tne  United  State* 
Senate  have  great  respect,  admiration  and 
affection  for  John  Stennis  for  these  reasons 
that  I  have  enumerated  -and  for  tuese  re.i- 
son.s  the  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
atf  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  American  Good 
C'.overnment  Society  for  v>.ur  selection  of 
him  fos  W)ur  award 


ItF:CKNT  DKVKLOPMFNTS  IN  THE 
BALAN'CE  OF   P.^YMENTS 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  on 
March  14.  1968  I  di.scu.ssed  our  balance- 
L)f-payment.s  problem  As  I  pointed  out 
at  that  time,  the  balance-of-paymcnt.s 
dchcit-s  are  a  lonK-term  problem  due 
fiiidamentally  to  heavy  foreign  outlays 
by  the  Goveniment.  especially  m  the 
military'  area  Most  of  the  policies  that 
have  been  adopted  since  1959  to  resolve 
!his  problfm  have  been  based  on  the  fal- 
lacious aovsuinption  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  .short-term  problem  Tlius.  the 
L'ontrols  on  mvestment^  and  bank  loans 
abroad,  the  interest  equaluation  tax.  the 
tvini?  of  foreign  aid  to  U  3.  goods  and 
serMces.  and  other  ad  hoc  measures  that 
have  been  adopted  have  failed  to  stem 
the  increas.ng  flow  of  dollars  abroad 

I  want  to  report  today  on  important 
de\elopinents  chat  have  taJtcn  place  .-^mce 
March  14  Two  &a.\>  alter  my  discussion 
of  the  balance-of-payments  problem,  the 
Governors  of  the  Central  Banks  of  Bel- 
iuim  Germany  Italy  the  Netherlands. 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
t.he  United  States  met  m  Washington  to 
examine  the  operations  of  the  London 
LTold  pool,  m  which  they  were  active 
inemoers  In  discussmg  the  gold  prob- 
lem on  March  14.  I  stated  "A  rethinkmi: 
of  the  support  operations  m  tne  London 
E;old  pool  is  a  first  step."  to  an  improved 
monetary  system  As  a  result  of  decisions 
reached  at  the  Washmgton  meeting  of 
^'old  po«.il  members,  tiie  United  States  is 
no  longer  losing  any  more  gold  to  specu- 
lators through  the  private  markets  of 
London  Paris.  Zurich,  and  in  the  Far 
.md  Near  East  A  two-price  system  was 
established  under  which  the  central 
bankers  would  no  longer  support  the 
price  of  ^'old  in  the  private  markets,  but 
vould  continue  to  buy  and  sell  gold  to 
vach  other  at  the  esrabli-ihed  $35-an- 
'lunce  price.  This  was  a  step  m  the  right 
direction,  and  it  has  worked  remarkably 
■.veil  since  then  The  price  of  gold  in  the 
London  market  has  remained  only 
^!ll:htly  abo'.  e  the  established  S35-an- 
oimce  price,  contrary  to  many  pessimis- 


tic predictions,  and  the  United  .stales  is 
no  longer  losina  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  tjold  a  month  to  support  an 
official  price  which  the  private  specu- 
latois  wtre  attackiny 

A  further  impoitant  step  was  taken  at 
Stockholm  in  a  meeting  of  the  .so-called 
Group  of  10  on  March  29  and  30  With  a 
notable  exception  of  I-'rance.  nine  coun- 
trie.s — Belgium.  Canada.  Japan,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands.  Switzerland, 
Sweden.  UnittKl  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States — agreed  to  the  outline  of  the 
special  drawing  rights  plan,  which  the 
International  Monetai-y  h\ind  had  rec- 
ommended This  decismn  s  a  historic 
step  toward  supplementing  the  role  of 
uold  in  tlu'  international  monetary  sys- 
tem with  deliberate  reserve  creation 
through  the  IMF 

However  important  these  decisions 
have  been,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  certain- 
ly not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  Indeed,  the 
progress  that  has  bt^en  made  through  the 
Wa.slungton  and  Stockliolm  meetings  can 
be  set  back  sub.star.tially  if  we  do  not  re- 
duce liie  deficits  m  our  ini«^riiational  pay- 
ments. I  would  hope  that  some  of  the 
long-term  mea.sures.  wluch  I  recom- 
mended in  my  .March  14  speech,  can  be 
implemented  .so  that  we  can  eliminate 
these  deficits  witiun  the  next  few  years 
and  restore  the  confidence  which  Ls  nec- 
essary to  preserve  stability  in  the  dollar 
and  the  international  monetaiT  sy.stem 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  my  re- 
marks of  March  14  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows 

Bala>j<  i:  or  Pvyments  in  Perspecttve 

Mr  RiBK'DFF  .Mr  President,  .is  wc  .ire  all 
awure.  there  was  .i  most  serious  deteriora- 
tion in  the  bal.ince  of  pavnients  during  the 
fjurtli  quarter  ot  1"J67—  i  deficit  i-qual  to  an 
annual  deficit  of  $7  5  billion  As,  .i  result. 
ve  f.ice<l  .1  run  on  gold  during  November  and 
December  which  cost  us  over  $1  billion  of  our 
dwindling  reserves  .M  this  verv  time  there 
Is  moflier  run  on  liie  dollar  w.hich  reports 
-iiggest  h.is  cost  us  .mother  S4.'iO  million  in 
^nid  -Clihirly.  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  money 
m.irkets  of  the  world. 

Deticiii  in  our  balance  of  payments  are 
nothing  new  Tliey  actu.iUy  began  in  1950 
and  continued  immterniptedlv  until  1957 
when  exports  of  petroleum,  stimul.ited  by 
the  Suez  crisis,  rose  sutllciently  to  move  us 
mto  a  slight  surplus.  Most  of  the  world  wel- 
comed those  earlv  deficits,  in  the  view  that 
they  supplied  the  needed  in;ectlonr>  of  capi- 
tal to  lielp  tln.:nce  the  recovery  and  in^onomic 
miracles  of  Europe  and  Japan  The  United 
States  did  not  mind  those  early  deficits 
either  .is  they  were  small  .ind  did  not  drain 
off  very  much  of  our  -.lien  si/able  gold  re- 
serve-. 

Be^imiiing  m  1958.  liowever  the  deficits 
grew  larger  and  caused  more  concern.  After 
l.irge  deficits  -over  *3  billion  i  year— con- 
Tiuiied  for  'i  years,  the  first  'run  on  gold" 
oiused  the  price  to  rise  to  MO  .m  ounce  on 
Tiu'  Loudon  market  m  CJctotaer  I960 

The  immediate  response  to  these  Urge  def- 
icits under  the  Eisenhower  adminiiiratlon 
W:is  to  tighten  up  a  bit  on  the  loreign  aid 
progr.im  by  turtailing  offshore  procurement 
in  cert.iin  i^ounrrles.  .ind  to  order  depend- 
ents of  US   servicemen  in  Europe  home 

Program.s  were  initiated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Intensified  under  President  John- 
son to.  first,  expand  our  exports;  second.  In- 
crease the  number  of  foreign  tourists  visiting 
the  United  States;  third,  reduce  private  In- 


vestments .ibroad:  fourth  sell  more  militarv 
hardware  to  our  allies  and  .-.ub.>.ianti,illy  tie 
foreign  aid  to  U  S  iioods  .ind  .-.erMces;  fifth 
attract  foreign  Inve.stment  in  the  UiiltcU 
Stales,  and.  si.xth.  r.iise  short  term  inttTf'-' 
rates  to  keep  capital  from  ;lowmg  .;br'>.nl 
and  to  attract  foreign  caplt.il   here 

Ml  these  measures  were  t.ikfu  hoping  tliat 
the  problem  would  be  rectltied 

But  It  w;i.s  no'  .As  one  lactor  improved 
.mother  deterlor.ited  When  our  trade  sur- 
plu,-.  improved  to  sti  7  biUiun  in  lSf(j4.  our 
capital  outflows  grew  to  .ilmost  that  level; 
alter  we  succeeded  in  .irresting  the  flow  of 
private  capital,  our  trade  account  deten- 
or.ifed  badly  And,  of  courpr.  Vietnam  did 
not  help  either  So.  here  we  .ire.  18  years 
.liter  the  flrst  deficits  .ippeared.  .md  !U  years 
.liter  the  more  .-i/.ible  deti.its  came  on  the 
scene  We  are  no  better  off  In  fact,  we  mav 
even  be  worse  off  We  now  have  a  host  I'f 
controls  over  investments  .iljroad  in  all  forms 
even  though  those  investments  ,irc  the  geese 
that  lay  tlie  golden  eggs  for  our  balance  if 
pavmeiit.s  A  stitf  t.ix  on  the  mo\eniPiit  uf 
people  has  also  been  proposed 

By  adopting  these  controls,  we  are  sacri- 
ficliu;  ends  to  protect  means  The  purix)se  of 
the  international  monetary  system  -  Us 
end  IS  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  world 
•rade  investment  and  the  free  movement 
of  people  between  nations  Fixed  exchange 
ralfs  between  currencies  ,ire  the  means  to 
.ichieve  these  goals  But  to  protect  (Ixed  e\- 
I'liange  r.ites  we  have  moved  to  penalize  and. 
m  some  ■•uses,  embargo,  the  free  movement 
of  capital.  This  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
It  appears  that  we  are  sacrulclng  ends  to 
protect   means 

,\     DOLLAR     UEVALITATION     IS     NO     SOI.fTIoN 

It  Is  Clear  that  a  dollar  devaluation  ;s  no 
solution  to  the  present  problem.  It  would 
give  .1  windfall  to  the  gold-producing  coun- 
tries of  South  .Africa  iind  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  be  a  serious  breach  of  conlidence 
with  our  many  allies  who  have  rhf).sen  freelv 
to  hold  dollars  Instead  of  that  yellow  metal 
Canada.  Japan.  .Australia,  and  a  host  of 
other  n;iti(ins  hold  huge  amounts  of  dollars 
in  their  official  coffers  To  devalue  tliese  dol- 
lars would,  in  effect,  decrease  their  reserves 
.md  put  ;in  end  to  the  willingness  of  other 
countries  to  hold  dollars  The  growth  of 
monetary  reserves  would  thenceforth  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  vagaries  of  gold  produc- 
tion .md  sales  by  the  Soviet  Union  ;uid  South 
.Africa  The  trade  of  the  free  world  would  be 
subject  to  the  polltkMl  as  well  as  economic 
machinations  of  gold  producers. 

Moreover,  .i  dollar  devaluation  would  be 
t.iken  as  a  confession  to  the  world  that 
Gener.il  de  Gaulle  was  right  after  all  He  has 
predicted.  Indeed  encouraged,  the  downfall 
of  the  two  reserve  currencies:  the  dollar  and 
the  pound  The  pound  was  unable  to  survive 
the  pressures.  ,md  was  devalued  by  14  :5  per- 
cent on  November  18.  of  last  year 

It  Is  clear  that  If  we  devalued  the  dollar, 
other  countries  would  feel  compelled  to  de- 
value also,  leaving  us  with  no  net  advantage 
as  far  as  our  competitive  position  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  wtiuld  be  the  height  of  folly  for  other 
countries  to  force  a  dollar  devaluation  on  us, 
as  surely  it  would  lead  to  ;i  scries  of  measures 
to  restrict  sharply  their  trade  and  could  lead 
to  a  financial  catastrophe  for  them  They 
should  recognize  that  when  the  United 
States  sneezes,  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
catch  cold. 

Other  countries,  particularly  those  in 
continental  Western  Europe,  are  schlzo- 
phre.iic  about  our  balance  of  payments. 
They  talk  to  us  about  financial  responsibil- 
ity and  getting  our  house  in  ')rder.  But  when 
we  act  to  curtail  our  expenditures  in  Europe. 
be  It  through  travel  restnunts  or  trade  meas- 
ures, they  scream  '•retaliation.'"  While  they 
consider  our  troop  strength  Ln  Europe  as  ab- 
solutely   necessary    for    their    defense,    they 
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ii.ilk  .It  "ffsetiiiig  tlie  loreign  exchange  drain 
which   thc.'ie  cominttnieiits  entail 

Short  term  palliatives  will  not  solve  a  long 
term  problem 

We  must  consider  ..licrnative  courses  of 
action 

MlI.II^FY    1  M'l  NuntlifS    ABROAD 

Our  Oovernnient  cxijenditures  :ibr<Kxd.  on 
.1  net  basis,  averaged  *.t  2  l)!llioii  .i  \ear.  be- 
tween 19.^8  and  11)60  By  1966,  the  ligure  had 
reached  *fi  2  billion.  ;iiKi  the  ;timual  rate  lor 
the  llrst  three  quarters  of  1967  was  $6  6  bil- 
lion. These  include  repayments  on  Govern- 
ment credits  and  other  Government  capital 
.ircouiit  leceipUs.  .so  that  the  ^toss  figure  is 
much  higher  Our  military  i-xiientlit  ores 
.'.broad,  on  .i  net  basis  .ivcraged  *2  9  billion 
in  19,S8-6n.  and  $2  6  billion  m  1966.  During 
Ihe  llrst  three  (juarters  .>f  1967.  the  anntial 
rate  was  S3  1  t)lllio:i. 

These  exuendiHiros  ..liroad  l)y  the  U.S 
Go.ernnu-nt  exceed-  ;n  :.ict.  are  al5out  dou- 
ble- the  amount  of  cur  total  deficits  If  one 
were  t  i  add  up  all  the  private  transactions 
involving  foreign  exchange  expenditures  and 
receipts  including  exports  and  imports, 
tourism,  c.ipltal  investments  abro.^d,  and 
the  income  earned  thereon,  .iiid  all  other 
uongovfriimeiu  il  tr;insactions  one  would 
lliul  a  surplu.-  Without  the  hui;e  government 
expenditures  abrf>ad  there  would  be  no  bal- 
.ince-ot- payments  problem 

This  does  not  lead  to  the  I'onrlusion  that 
we  must  sacrifice  our  essential  commitments 
liir  b.<l,ince-of-payments  re;isons  But  it  df>es 
indica'e  that  if  we  iire  to  ;irhieve  a  sustaln- 
;ible  balance  in  our  international  accounts. 
we  must  curtail  the  foreien  exchange  costs  of 
our   Governmenl    [)rograms   abroad 

In  this  context,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
accept  anything  less  tlian  a  complete  neti- 
tralizatlon  of  our  military  expenditures  in 
Europe  .At  the  present  lime,  our  b.ilance-of- 
pavmenls  expenclif.ires  in  Europe  are  run- 
ning at  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  or  at 
about  the  s;une  level  as  in  .Asia  The  Ixislc 
iitf.set  to  these  expenditures  is  the  sale  of 
militjiry  equipment  and  medium  term  US. 
securities  to  our  allies,  partictilarly  the  Fed- 
eral Reptiblic  of  Germany, 

Most  of  the  inilitnry  sales  would  have  taken 
pl;ice  anyw^.v  ;is  we  !i,tve  a  commanding  ad- 
vant<i«e  in  m:litary  lechnol  igy  .aid  weajions 
svstems.  The  sale  of  US  securities  is.  in  ef- 
fect, borrowing  from  our  allies  to  pay  for  our 
troop  expenditures  Tli.'.se  securities  mature 
in  4  years,  and  must  be  repaid  v^'lth  interest. 
Must  we  bnrrow  mc>nev  :rom  Germany  to  pay 
for  tlie  costs  of  U  S    troops  m  Germany? 

Tlie  time  has  come  to  reexamine  our  troop 
commitments  in  Europe  and  to  reduce  the 
number  laf  troops  on  the  continent.  For  those 
troops  that  must  remain.  It  seems  fair  that 
our  allies  pav  the  full  cost  of  maintaining 
these  troops 

Our  European  allies  have  huge  dollar  re- 
serves It  is  not  unreason;ible  that  they  pay 
us  the  dollars  needed  'o  maintain  our  troops 
there  out  of  their  overabundant  supply  of 
dollars,  which  they  have  accumulated  during 
the  past  18  years  at  otir  expense  This  issue.  I 
believe,  should  be  a  matter  of  first  priority. 

Kr)REICN    ,MD 

Another  area  for  belt-tightening  is  in  for- 
eign aid  Our  total  foreign  aid  expenditures 
increased  from  $3  2  billion  during  the 
1958-60  period  to  an  annual  rate  of  $5  2  bil- 
lion during  the  first  9  months  of  1967.  It  is 
claimed  that  much  of  our  foreign  aid  is  tied 
to  US.  goods  and  services  However,  the  US. 
Trcasurv  admits  that  this,  in  itself,  is  not 
enough  to  reduce  the  impact  of  foreign  aid 
programs  on  the  balance  of  payments  in 
fact.  ;iur  aid-financed  exports  have  substi- 
tuted for  US.  commercial  exports. 

The  best  way  of  effectively  tying  our  aid 
Is  to  give  It  onlv  for  specific  worthwhile  proj- 
ects. Most  of  our  aid  is  now  financing  gen- 
eral Imports  of  underdeveloped  countries. 
Such  general  import  assistance  leads  to  the 


kind  of  substitution  of  governmenl-hn.iiued 
exports  for  comiiieri'ial  sales  that  the  Treas- 
ury is  trying  to  stop 

i  al.so  believe  that  we  should  reexamine 
ihorou'lhly  the  foundations  of  our  ait!  \ir'<- 
gram  to  make  sure  that  we  are  i)roviding 
monev  lor  the  essential  prerequisites  lor  eco- 
nomic developnu-nt.  wliich,  in  my  view,  re- 
volve arouiKl  (Hlucational  iimjects  to  train 
the  human  resources  of  a  recipient  countrv, 
I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  simply  building  steel 
I)lants.  cheniic  il  plants,  and  the  like  are  id- 
ways  Ihe  wisest  loriu  ot  mvestment  for  a 
less-developed  country  .Maiiv  of  those  plants 
which  we  have  built  with  .American  uionev 
..re  now  sending  to  .,ur  market  cheap  low- 
cost  prfiducls.  instead  of  selling  them  at 
home  This  not  only  luirts  don;estic  indus- 
tries and  employees,  hut  also  adds  to  -'ur 
balance-ot-pavments  woes 

THE    TOfP.IST    OVP 

Now   we  come  to   Ihc  so-called   travel   gaj). 
Last    year,    when    Expo    '07    increased    our 
normal  "tourist    deficit    by   'SS.'SO   millmn     the 
deficit  approached  *2  billion 

The  President  lias  urged  that  .Mnericans 
restrain  themselves  on  their  travel,  or  even 
postpone  travel  jilans,  if  possible,  to  West 
Europp;ni  countries,  I  think  m;inv  Americans 
will  respond  lavornbly  to  that  plea  However, 
the  expenditure  tax  proposals  submitted  by 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  the 
House  WnyK";md  Means  Comn.Utee  are  short- 
term  crisis  measures  unsuited  'o  solving  a 
long-term  problem 

Many  cotintries  Ireland.  Ilalv.  Spam  ;in(l 
Israel  to  name  a  few-  <lepend.  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  on  our  travel  lor  their  own  bal- 
ance of  pavments  They  have  been  willing 
holders  of  dollars,  and.  in  fact,  have  not  con- 
tributed at  all  to  "ur  b.tlaiice-of-payments 
problem 

In  this  regard,  only  last  October,  the  exec- 
utive branch  testified  before  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  that  import  quotas  would 
harm  our  foreign  relations  and  lead  to  retali- 
ation It  seems  patently  inconsistent  to  argue 
that  a  moderation  of  imports  of  steel,  tex- 
tiles, and  other  products  wotild  lead  to  retali- 
ation and  iinloreseen  political  consequences 
but  a  tourlsl  tax.  an  embargo  on  investments 
in  Europe,  and  forced  rep.itrlatlon  nt  loreign 
earnings  would  not  involve  tliesp  same 
consequences 

There  are  alterijatives  m  the  travel  area, 
which  should  have  been  explored  a  lone  time 
ago.  The  Treasiirv  nenartment  itself  has 
listed  manv  of  these  in  'heir  recent  publica- 
tion (m  •■Maintaining  the  Strength  of  the 
US.  Dollar  in  a  Strong  Free  World  Econ- 
omv,"  Tliese  would  include  :i  larger  promo- 
tional program  through  the  US,  Travel  Serv- 
ice, use  of  conuterpart  funds  held  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  dlrecti'.na!  air  fares,  use  of 
vacant  university  facilities  during  vacation 
periods,  and  no  less  than  23  other  steps  out- 
lined in  the  Treasury  publication, 

Tlie  U.S.  Travel  Service  budget  of  S3  mil- 
lion is  less  than  tlie  compar.Tble  budgets  tor 
Canada.  Spain.  Mexico,  Prance.  Greece,  and 
a  host  of  (jther  cotintries  and  should  be  in- 
creased. I  believe  that  all  the  positive  alter- 
natives to  attract  tnurists  t.o  the  United 
States  should  be  given  the  iiichest   priority. 

TRADE 

Another  area  which  needs  urgent  ;itten- 
tion  involves  improving  (  ur  trade  a.ccount. 
The  so-called  favorable  balance  of  trade  has 
dwindled  from  a  level  of  $6,7  billion  in  1964 
to  about  $4  billion  last  year. 

If  one  excluded  from  our  export  figures  the 
concessional  sales  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, the  surplus  dwindles  further  to  rnly 
$1  billion.  Moreover,  if  our  Imoorts  in'-luded 
the  cost  of  insurance  and  Ircight.  the  sur- 
nlus  completely  disapiiears.  and  we  have,  in 
fact,  a  $1  billion  trade  deficit  There  are  three 
ways  basically  in  improving  our  trade  situa- 
tion. 


KVKPINt;    THE   ECONOMY    ON    AN    EVEN    KEEL 

ilie  lirsi  involves  keeping  our  own  econ- 
.my  I'ompetitlve  by  avoiding  inflation.  We 
were  succes.sful  in  this  regard  until  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  Vietnam  war  began  to  put 
serious  iiresBurcs  on  our  economy  .oid  re- 
sulted in  substantial  price  increases  over  liie 
past  2'^.  ye:trs  The  neetl  lor  expenditure  re- 
stnant.' csiJecially  in  nonessential  domestic 
and  space  I'xpeiuiltures  is  obvious  Wh.tt  will 
.1  profit  a  ii;.lir)n  to  get  to  the  moon,  if  it 
loses  Its  purchasing  power  in  ihe  process? 

BCONO.MIC    CKOWTU    ABROAD 

The  second  area  which  can  Improve  our 
trade  .iccount  involves  actions  by  other 
countries  to  increase  their  economic  growth 
ihri'ugh  any  exiianslonary.  monetary,  and 
iiscal  policies.  Unfortunat4'ly.  .>ome  of  the 
European  countries  which  have  c.iUed  lor 
di.scililnie  In  the  United  States,  have  .so  dis- 
ciplined iheir  own  economies  ;is  to  otiset  ;iny 
.iciion  we  may  take  to  improve  our  own  bal- 
ance of  payments  For  example.  In  Germany 
last  year  there  wi.s  an  actual  decline  m  the 
gros.s  national  jiroduct.  and  the  German 
trade  surplus  ballooned  to  $4  billion  an 
enormous  ligure  for  a  country  whose  GNI'  is 
only  iibout  one-seventh  of  ours 

NONlARUt     l.ARRIERS 

Another  .irea  needing  attention,  and  one 
which  the  President  pointed  tJUt  m  his  Janu- 
.,rv  1  inpss;ige,  is  in  eliminating  the  non- 
•;iriff  b.irriers  which  discriminate  ;igaliist 
U  .s    lommerce    The  President   stated: 

■  American  commerce  is  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  the  tax  syst<-ms  of  some  of  our 
trading  jiartners  .Some  nations  give  across- 
the-board  lax  rebates  on  exports,  which  leave 
their  i)orts  and  impose  special  border  tax 
charges   on   our   gocds   entering  their   coun- 

irv.'^ 

The  President  went  on  i  •  ;a\  that  v\e  were 
uisci!.~,sing  this  problem  witli  our  trading 
partners,  and.  in  the  light  of  tho.se  discus- 
sions, legisl.itive  ineasur«)f;  will  l)e  jircpiireo. 
It  IS  about  time  that  we  put  American  prod- 
ucts on  .111  iciual  l),:sis  With  those  oi  our 
trading  i>art  tiers 

The  (listincuishec,  I'h.iirman  of  the  senate 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  lAiNC.  has  ccm- 
tinualiv  .-tated  that  Yankee  traders.  If  given 
•  tu  equal  opportunity,  will  stand  he;id  and 
.  noulders  above  their  count<"ri).irts  .ibroad 
But,  as  he  has  so  eloquently  pointed  out  on 
several  occasions,  and  ius  the  President  ha.s 
confirmed  in  his  January  1  statement,  our 
trade  Is  di.sadvantaged  by  the  so-called  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  other  countries  have 
erected. 

Il  IS  .1  shame  tliat.  after  5  years  of  tariifs 
and  nontarltf  negotiations.  US  trade  should 
be  .so  disadvantaged.  One  wonders  about  the 
kind  of  reciprocltv  -ac  got  in  those  negoti.i- 
tions.  Instead  of  berating  the  past,  however. 
let  us  tear  down  these  barriers.  But  if  the 
Europeans  art  not  willing  to  alter  their  bor- 
der taxes,  variable  levies,  procurement 
policies,  and  quota  systems,  then.  I  think,  we 
will  have  tci  take  unilateral  action  to  otl.-et 
the  discrimination. 

One  rcsp<')nse  v;ould  be  to  impose  our  o'a^ii 
svstem  of  border  t.'.xes  and  export  rebates,  so 
that  we  at  least  maintain  the  same  rules  of 
competition  th.it  our  trading  jiartners  main- 
tain. The  .Senate  Finance  Committee  will,  1 
,im  sure,  examine  this  question  in  detail. 

IMPORT    QUOTAS 

.Anoiher  alternative  is  import  quotas.  -Ar- 
ticle XII  ol  the  Gener:il  .Agreements  on 
TarifTs  and  Trade  states: 

•Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  .Article  XI  eliininatina  q-ciiitita- 
tlve  restrictions)  any  contracting  party,  m 
order  to  safeguard  its  extern, d  linancial  posi- 
tion ;md  its  balance  of  payment.-,,  may  re- 
strict the  quantity  or  val'.ie  of  merchandise 
permitted  to  be  imported,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  following  paragraphs  c.;  this 
.Article." 
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PariKrnph  2  of  article  XII  states  In  part 
Import     restrictions.     Instituted,     main- 
tained or  inten.iined  bv  a  contracting  party 
under    this    Article,    shall    not    exceed    those 
necessary 

"ill  to  forestiUI  the  Imminent  threut  of.  or 
to  stop,  a  serious  decline  In  Its  monetary 
reserves,  or 

"ill)  In  the  case  of  a  contractlnt?  party 
with  very  low  monetary  reserves,  w  ricnlevp 
.-t  re«j«)nable  riite  of  Increase  in  its  reserves  " 

Certainly,  the  United  States  has  had  i 
-erlous  decline  In  Its  International  reserves. 
:.cl  would,  therefore  have  the  rlKht  to  es- 
TAhllsh  qii'tas  on  b.ilan'-e-of -pHvmcn's 
grounds  under  article  XII  of  the  OATT.  This 
riKht  may  ha\ e  to  be  InvoKed  vinle.^a  our 
trade  situation  Improves  substantially  during 
this  ye.ir 

These  measures  In  the  military  aid  .ind 
tride  fields  can  help  is  get  buck  to  that 
thing  called  "equilibrium"  without  restrict- 
ing the  freedoms  of  Americans  But,  the  prob- 
lem Is  still  deeper 

THE   COLD    PROBLEM 

The  b«i)ance-of-p.iyment.s  problem  of  the 
r_'r.:ted  States  Is  InextrtcAbiy  linked  to  a 
-.ti  irp  decline  In  .rs  monetary  resiTvei 
Those  claims  n-^w  ex  'r»e<l  «.?0  billion  against 
/»  gold  STOcJt  of  lesfi  than  »12  bl'.ll.m  It  Is  gen- 
erallv  wrreed  that  Increa-slng  the  price  of 
gold  will  not  sol'. e  our  problem.  :ind  I  agree 
with  that  fur  the  reasons  stated  above.  How- 
ever the  United  states  through  I's  ou^  psv- 
i-ho: oglcal  attju-hment  to  gold,  continues  to 
feed  subetantlal  ^pecu'^tion  that  the  price  of 
gold  win  Increase  We  have  borrowed  to  keep 
our  tr>-.ps  abri'>ad.  luid  begged  countries  not 
to  buy  our  gold  Mont  countries  have  heeded 
our  request  but  our  efforts  t^  protect  this 
gold  stock  have  given  rise  to  speculators' 
beliefs  that  we  cannot  do  It  A  banker  who 
Is  arrald  of  .1  run  will  often  precipitate  such 
a  run 

There  are  huge  private  markets  of  gold  In 
London.  Paris  Zurich  antl  m  the  P?r  and 
Near  East  In  the  ca^e  of  The  London  gold 
market  the  United  States  provides  59  percent 
or  the  resources — that  Is  gold — needed  to  stem 
the  speculation  and  maintain  -he  gold  price 
at  133  an  ounce  This  is  where  most  of  our 
gold  WTVs  lost  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber. In  effect,  therefore,  the  United  States 
Is  selling  itji  gold  stock  fx>  private  hoarders 
and  speculators  who  are  banking  on  only  me 
thing,   .in  inirease  In  the  pnce 

In  addition  to  carrying  tn  unfair  !-hare 
-■f  malnt-ilnlng  that  London  gold  market.  I 
think  the  wisdtm  of  supporting  the  spc-oula- 
'XTs'  thirst  for  gold  should  be  called  Into 
question  By  supporting  the  B::or  price  on 
gold,  the  central  bankers  ha'. e  given  the 
spe«.ul.iUirs  a  one-way  option 

But.  If  the  U  S  Goverrunent  m  ide  it  \  ery. 
clear  that  under  no  circum.- t.tnces  would 
we  buy  the  gold  back  for  more  than  $35 
an  ounce,  and  hint  that,  in  fact  we  may  not 
be  willing  to  buv  it  back  at  all.  I  am  sure 
that  thp  gold  would  come  pouring  out  of  the 
hand?  of  speculators  and  end  up  In  mone- 
'ary  reserves  This  Is  urgently  neerterl  as 
m  the  last  2  years,  m..re  than  the  total  world"?; 
gold  prcxluctlon  has  gone  into  nrl-  ate  hands, 
and  the  ;unount  of  oiflcla!  gold  reserves  held 
bv  monetiiry  authorities  has  actually  de- 
clined 

In  the  long  run.  gold  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved from  Its  central  position  in  the  inter- 
national monetary  svstem  We  have  spent 
vears  neg'tlatlng  for  international  monetarv 
refjrm  but  the  role  of  gold  seems  to  be  more 
important  than  ever 

It  would  be  a  cruel  f.^te  If.  after  all  the 
negotiations  to  Improve  the  International 
monetarv  svstem  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
resor- e  :ti!t- -which  culm'n.ited  m  !a.<-t 
•eT'i  arrefrrent  .it  the  Monetary  P'.ind's 
meetln'?  :-i  R;.v-t"ie  world  should  And  Itself 
in  th?  ti^ht  gr'p  -^f  gold  spe<-u!ators. 

To  avoid  this  unpleasant  poss.bility.  a  con- 
certed uttiick    .c  .inst  gold  speculation  must 


begin    .A  rethinking  of  the  support  operations 
In  the  London  Gold  Piiol  is  a  first  step 

Finally,  there  is  the  area  of  exchange  rates 
which  need  a  fresh,  new  look 

rXCHANCE    KATKS 

The  "fathers"  at  liretton  Wo<xls  where 
the  International  Monetary  Ftind  was  born. 
Intended  that  exchange  rates  be  reasonublv 
st,«blp,  but  not  frozen  Acci>rdlng  to  article 
IV  section  5,  of  the  Kund  Charter  a  member 
"shall  not  propose  to  change  in  the  pur  \alue 
of  Its  currency  except*  to  correct  a  funda- 
mental disequilibrium  "  If  a  country  If.  in 
fundament, ii  disequilibrium  '  It  may  change 
lt.«  par  vaiue  by  lu  percent  without  the  n-ed 
of  concurrence  by  the  Fund  In  prcu  tice 
countries  have  devalued  by  far  more  than 
10  percent  without  coiu'ernlng  themselves 
with  Fund  approval  The  Fund  has  no  choice 
but  to  accept  a  de  facto  devaluation  by  a 
major  country. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  dollar  devaluation. 
I  think  we  are  right  In  rejecting  that  and 
my  only  criticism  is  that  our  rejecting  has 
not  been  convlclng  enough,  because  of  our 
attachment  to  gold 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  consideration 
should  be  glve%  by  the  Fund  members  to 
.lilow  more  flexibility  In  exchange  rales.  At 
pre.sent.  currencies  can  tluctuaie  vls-a-vls 
each  other  by  1  percent  on  either  side  of 
par.  If  this  were  to  be  widened  gradually 
over  a  period  of  years  to  5  percent,  the  econ- 
omies of  the  free  world  would  be  better  able 
to  adjust  to  each  other  The  bailc  Irtues  of 
flxed  exchange  rafes  would  remain,  but  thev 
would  be  fixed  vlthln  wider  limits,  allowing 
market  forces  to  be  reflected  in  the  exchange 
rate  movements  This  would  make  balance- 
of-payments  adjustment  easier  for  both  def- 
icit and  surplus  countries  and  obviate  the 
need  for  these  proliferating  controls — multi- 
currency practices,  if  you  will — which  ,ire 
now  upon  us 

CONCLl'SION 

Mr  President,  the  unresolved  balance-of- 
layments  problem  Is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
U  S.  e<ronomy  For  years  we  have  attacked 
It  as  though  It  were  a  short-term  problem 
that  would  disappear  Bv  now  it  is  palnfullv 
obvious  that  the  problem  Is  long  term,  and 
that  the  short-term  palliatives  we  have  ap- 
plied have  failed.  History  has  demonstrated 
dramatically  how  one  control  leads  to  an- 
other 

We  cannot  deal  with  this  problem  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  forever.  If  we  do.  the  strlntrs 
we  have  tied  to  our  investors,  bankers,  and 
tourists,  will  end  up  tying  \is  to  an  unbear- 
able International  financing  world — a  world 
where  one  c(mtrol  begets  another,  and  one 
action  leads  to  counteraction.  In  the  end.  we 
could  lose  our  freedoms  and  the  concept  of 
the  marketplace  which  Is  the  kev  to  our 
competitive  economic  system  This  Is  the 
real  danger  in  the  unresolved  balance-of- 
pa\Tnentfi  problem 


HOW  ABOUT  RESPONSIBILITY? 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  Prp.sidcnt.  there  is 
great  concern  throughout  the  Nation 
over  the  problem  of  maintaining  law  and 
Older  This  extend'^  to  ^^  corners  of  the 
country  and  is  not  exclusively  the  anxiety 
of  the  metropolitan  areas,  where  social 
tui-bulence  threatens  lives  and  property. 

Ill  my  licmftow"..  J.TndiFop.  .y  Oak., 
special  attention  was  civen  to  Law  Day 
this  year.  The  Mad'son  Daily  Leader, 
our  local  newspaper,  asked  one  of  the 
leadint:  attorne>s.  Mr.  William  R.  Arne- 
son,  tT  write  the  uiiest  fditoiial  scltins 
forth  the  significance  of  Law  Day  and 
defining  the  benefits  of  a  society  miTU- 
lated  by  law.  as  well  as  enforced,  and  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  supported 


I  am  proud  to  bring  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
millions  of  readers  of  tiie  Congressional 
Recoro  Mr  .\rne.son  has  .said  thinj;s  that 
need  to  be  said  He  has  pointedly  oullinecl 
the  role  of  the  citizen  in  making  our 
democratic  pioceshes  work  He  has  given 
stark  emphasis  to  the  alternatives  which 
face  us  if  we  fail  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "How 
Aliout  Re.^i'.nn  ibilr-  ■'  ■  wiitten  oy  Mi 
AiTieson.  and  [)ublishpd  in  the  Madison. 
S  Dak.  Dailv  Leader  of  May  1.  UiilH 
be  printed  »n  the  RrroRn. 

There  beiiiM  no  ob.'ection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihi  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    .\HOtT    RKSPONSIBII.rrV'' 

(Note — Today's  guest  edltorlil  Is  'Arlt!eii 
by  William  R  Arneson,  Madl.son  attc^rnfy  hikI 
president  of  the  Trl-County  B  ir  .\.'..so>latloii  i 

"Only  a  lawful  society  lan  build  a  betier 
society"  This  Is  the  natlomil  de<laraUon  f'  r 
Law  Day  US.A  for  1968  It  Is  .i  thou^'ht  that  i 
not  only  timely  but  ur^ient  In  these  turbulent 
days.  As  a  law^yer.  It  is  my  humble  oplnl'  :i 
that  our  great  nation  Is  In  mortal  peril  from 
within,   .md   the  time  Is   late 

.Abraham  Lincoln  had  this  to  .say:  "There 
Is  no  .jrlevance  that  Is  a  tit  object  of  retlre.'^s 
by  mob  law  In  ariv  case  that  may  .irtse.  ,i' 
for  instance,  the  promulgation  of  abolition- 
ism, one  of  two  propositions  i.,  -lecp.s&arllv 
true-  that  Is.  the  thing  l.s  right  within  It-ell 
and  therefore  deserves  the  protection  of  .ill 
law  and  good  citizens,  or  it  Is  wrong,  and 
therefore  proper  to  be  prohibited  b'-  legul 
fiiactments;  and  In  neither  r-.ose  Is  the  Inter- 
pasltlon  of  mob  law  either  necessary.  Justi- 
fiable or  excusable."  TTiese  words  of  cme  oi 
the  world's  greatest  men  went  unheeded 
once,  to  the  terrible  disaster  of  otir  natu  n 
and  in  emotion-charged  America  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  disregarded  again 

Our  svstem  of  government  by  law  ratlirr 
than  by  men  h.as  been  drvrloped  throii^h 
arduous  pro  ess  dating  back  to  the  Maena 
Char'a  In  England  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Con.stltution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
are  replete  with  safeguards  for  the  bencti' 
of  the  individual  and  hi.";  freedom  Under  tills 
system  of  iibertv  -A-hlch  cm  outages  inltlatl'.e 
and  in:'ustry  'a?  ha\e  become  the  t^reaiest 
nation  nn  earth  and  more  perrons  have  on- 
Joyed  t!ie  good  things  ,if  life  fhan  it  anv  time 
or  any  plare  In  history  Let  us  not  forget 
that  fact  Yes.  'here  are  abu.ses  and  urgent 
e'.lls  that  need  i  orrectlon  and  they  can  be 
rorrected;  provided,  and  provided  only,  that 
'vp  an  maintain  law  and  irder  under  -  iir 
democratic  processes  Die  alternative  is  .in- 
archy.  land  this  Is  not  at  all  an  Impossi- 
bllltv  at  this  mom.enti  and  with  anarchv 
everybody  will  lose:  nobodv  will  gain,  and 
least  of  all  those  who  are  most  In  need  of 
better  conditlon.s  It  seems  lilmost  incredible 
that  so  many  persons  of  apparent  aood  .vill 
and  in  places  of  leadership  have  forgotten 
this  self-evident  fact 

Former  President  Dwlght  D  El "nho'j.er 
'tales  In  the  Mav  issue  of  Readers  Dlcc^t  I 
am  I  onvlnced  that  domestic  tranquility  CAN 
be  restored;  but  the  time  for  -omnlete 
mobilization  o:  effort  and  resources  Is  NOW 
We  must  have  a  unlvors.il  rallv  of  the  people 
at  the  local  level  in  respon.>:e  to  local  pro- 
grams of  a  -oncrete  nature  '  TTie  farmer 
President  goes  on  to  nitline  a  j^roposai  to 
rertlfy  the  evils  and  disaster  of  the  Innrr 
cities  with  local  initiative  and  with  the  co- 
opeiition  of   the   lederal   ec^vernment 

Benjamin  Fr..nklin  i^aid  at  the  rlpninc  if 
the  Deiiaratlon  of  Independence:  "Gentle- 
men, '.ve  have  civen  vou  a  Republic-  If  you 
ran  keep  it  "  It  is  said  that  he  dr  ubted  that 
'.VP  could  because  he  knew  from  hist  tv  thnt 
free  people  always  liad  lost  their  freedom 
t^ecause  they  refused  to  accept  responilbllltv 
tiiemselves.    Today    we    hear    much    about 
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"rights."  but  \ery  little  about  "responsi- 
bllltv  " 

If  the  people  ol  the  United  tifates  do  not 
value  freedom,  lav.-  and  order,  and  the  demo- 
cratic processes  more  than  any  material 
'hing.  .md  even  life  itself,  there  are  most 
-virely  tho.sp  wilting  to  do  things  for  us  and 
to  tell  us  wh.t  to  do  in  ttirn. 

Let   us  not  allow  this  to  hapjien! 


NATIONAL  DATA  CENTER 

Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  ot  which  I  am 
chaiiman,  continues  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  propo.sals  to  create  com- 
puter data  centers — whether  federally 
or  privately  created — which  pose  a  tre- 
mendous invasion  of  privacy  problem  to 
the  American  cili/en.  The  net  result  of 
unregulated,  uncontrolled  data  centers 
IS  to  substitute  a  number  for  our  names, 
a  .situation  many  of  us  deplore 

The  U  S.  News  &  Woild  Report  of  April 
8.  1968.  contains  a  most  informative  ar- 
ticle discussing'  the  potential  National 
Data  Center. 

I  ask  unanimous  c.nnsent  to  print  the 
article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
"va.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  lollovv.s: 
\V:i.\T   THL     D.«.  lA  Banks"  Knov.    Ai;out  Yoti 

Your  private  life  may  not  be  a''  private  as 
you  think,  "Data  banks"  are  springing  up 
th.it  can  in:ike  much  of  your  life  story  avail- 
able   In   .seconds   at    the   push    of   a    button. 

Computers  arc  being  fed  facts  on  peo- 
ple's schooling.  Job3.  taxes,  sex  life,  drink- 
ing habits,  ma  ly  other  things.  Congress. 
.ilarmed,  is  considering  ways  to  protect  the 
individual. 

.■\larm  bells  are  beginning  to  Jangle  over 
this  nationwide  trend  — 

Facts  about  peoples  private  lives  Increas- 
ingly are  being  crammed  Into  high-speed 
computers. 

The  resulting  "data  banks"  can  divulge 
•he  most  Intimate  .md  detailed  facts  of  a 
person's  life  in  .seconds — often  with  surpris- 
ing little  control  over  who  can  look  at  what. 

Dossiers  on  all  Americans  are  being  com- 
piled by  a  .growing  number  of  State  and 
\>cal  governments  and  by  hundreds  of  prl- 
\ate  firms. 

The  Federal  Ciovcrnment.  too.  has  definite 
plans  for  a  national  data  bank,  though  the 
Idea  has  run  Into  opposition  stiff  enough 
lo  bl'jck  It — temporarily. 

Oppcnents  in  Congress  arc  against  i";  cen- 
tral file  that  .vould  contain  everything  about 
a  person  from  cradle  to  grave.  The  fear  is 
tl^.at  the  cherished  privacy  of  .Americans 
'.vo'.ild  be  dealt  a  death  blow,  with  everyone's 
life  an  (jpen  book  at  the  press  cf  a  button. 

De.spite  such  tears,  however,  dossier  build- 
ers— public  and  private — arc  goini?  ahead 
full  tilt  .Says  .^lan  F  Westln.  law  professor 
,.t  Columbia  University: 

"The  cold  fact  is  that  computer  informa- 
•lon  sy.stcms  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
American  landscape  whose  storage  .and  use 
of  sensitive  information  make  the  national 
d'lta  center  li.»ok  like  child's  play." 

DRINKING    HABITS.   SEX   LlIE 

.\mong  the  data  banks  now  cropping  up — 
\  credit  luso'  lailon.  operating  across  the 
country.  Is  computerizing  its  personal  flies 
on  more  than  100  million  Americans.  A  lend- 
er can  go  to  the  IckuI  credit  bureau  and  find 
out  .1  person's  income  and  debts,  his  pay- 
inea:  record  on  ijills.  bank  accounts  and  the 
like.  Ill  ..udition.  the  report  might  also  di- 
vulge such  material  iis  the  drinking  habits 
of  that  indlviciual.  or  a  tendency  on  his  part 


to  cheat  on  his  wife   It's  all  part  ol  the  dos- 
sier—  available  for  less  than  $1. 

Santa  Clara  County.  California  has  put  all 
county  residents  Into  a  computer-  listinp  age, 
address,  birth  record,  driver's  license,  votliit; 
and  Jun,'  status,  property  holdings,  occupa- 
tion, health,  welfare  L>nd  police  records 

The  city  of  New  Haven.  Conn  .  Is  consoli- 
dating all  the  cltv's  liles  on  the  individual 
into  a  single  data  ixml  open  lo  all  city 
agencies. 

A  New  Jersey  company  servicing  the  ])h  .i  - 
maceutlcal  Industry  collects  inform.;',  ion 
about  individual  doctors — such  as  their  pre- 
scribing habits,  willingness  to  lUlk  to  .'^^alc^- 
men,  educational  background,  length  of  iirne 
In  practice — to  enable  drug  comp.TJiles  to  pro- 
mote their  products  in  a  wiy  best  suited  to 
the  private  habits  of  each  doctor 

A  medical-data  bank  l.s  being  talked  up 
both  inside  and  outside  Government  Medi- 
cal histories  of  all  Americans  would  be  led 
Into  a  computer.  If  a  person  fell  ill  while 
away  from  home,  for  example,  a  local  doctor 
could  use  the  patient's  Identification  number 
to  get  ills  medical  history,  drui;  reactions  and 
the  like.  The  Government  already  has  mil- 
lions of  medical  files  on  .servicemen.  Govern- 
ment workers,  those  on  medicare,  veterans. 
Big  question:  Who  would  have  access?  Says 
one  doctor  i 

"Such  a  data  bank  would  have  to  be  air- 
tight on  security.  People  just  don't  want 
their  health  records  kicking  around  for  any 
browser  or  snooper  to  inspect" 

Private  data  banks  now  are  operating  rela- 
tively free  of  any  State  or  federal  controls 
Says  a  top  official  in  one  credit  agency: 

"There  is  no  law.  Ethical  guidelines  on 
what  to  collect  about  jjeiiplc  are  up  to  the 
companies. 

"Financial  facts  are  enough  for  .some  cus- 
tomers. Others,  such  as  insurance  companies. 
want  stuff  on  drinking  habits,  unnatural  sex 
behavior — things  that  might  bear  on  an  in- 
dividual's chances  for  violence,  accident  or 
death." 

From  Frederick  D.  King,  president  <■!  Hoop- 
er-Holmes  Bureau,   Inc.,   a   Morrlstowii     N  J 
credit  firm  doing  a  nationwide  business: 

■'Insurance  companies  want  personal  in- 
formation, what  they  call  moral  h.<izard.s'  cs 
well  as  the  physical  hazard?  After  all  :!,p 
insurance  companv  must  either  accept  iir  of- 
cline  insurance  risks  whi'-h  mav  involve 
many  thousands  and  sometimes  millions  ol 
dollars." 

BESTP.ICnO.Nr.    AHEAD? 

Controls  may  be  coming  on  'A'hr.t  com- 
panies can  collect  and  pass  out  about  in- 
dividuals. One  indication — • 

Representative  Wright  Patman  iDem...  of 
Texas,  chairman  cf  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, has  Just  entered  a  bill  that  would 
restrict  release  of  credit  information  by  banks 
and  credit-rating  agencies. 

Purpose  of  the  bill,  says  Mr  Patraan.  l.s  to 
protect  the  consumer  who  could  be  "cut  off 
from  credit  by  false  information  about  which 
he  has  no  knowledge,"  Says  the  Congressman: 
"Tlie  banks'  exchange  of  Information  about 
their  customers  Is  a  'Big  Brother'  scheme 
with  a  vengeance." 

Consumer-credit  agencies  make  declsl:ns 
that  affect  the  ability  of  individuals  to  bin- 
homes,  borrow  money,  obtain  credit  from 
merchants  and  make  countless  other  jjcrsonal 
financial  transactions.  What's  more,  credit 
ratings  are  used  In  assessing  applicants  for 
Jobs,  and  are  extensively  used  by  law-enforce- 
ment and  loyalty-security  investigator.''. 

Noting  all  this,  Columbia's  ProteEsor  Wes- 
tln  asks: 

"Who  regulates  these  giant  information 
collectors  and  dossier  builders  today?  Wiio 
tells  them  what  questions  are  proper  to  rv.-k 
and  not  to  ask;  who  sees  to  it  that  an  in- 
dividual damaged  in  his  ability  to  secure 
credit  or  desirable  employment  ha.s  a  chance 
to  l;now  what  is  In  his  I;le  and  to  clia!ler5;e 
its  accuracy?" 

Tlte  answer,  according  to  Professcr  Westin: 


"I  ilo  not  know  of  ,iny  State  that  has  set 
privacy  and  due-process  standards  for  credit 
companies." 

VNCHECKED    ITEIktS 

Here  Is  an  example,  belnr  cit"d  of  mls- 
Icariing  Information  that  c.ui  How  out  of 
.1  ilata  bank- 
One  credit  bureau  in  New  Y<irk  City,  with 
files  cm  more  than  8  million  people,  enters 
•n.-ire  than  7.^0  ooo  "derogatory"  Iteni^  i.n  peo- 
1)1p  each  year  More  than  lialf  of  these  items 
relate  to  the  tiling  of  law'tiit.s  ataliist  In- 
dividuals. Yet  results  of  those  lawsuits  are 
never  checked  throuch  and  entered  i'Uo  the 
rile 

Infoniiiitl.  'I  in  Mie  Ules  ,  f  ti,o  n>v.'  Y>.rV. 
credit  bureau  is  readily  available  to  any  <if 
'lie  hundreds  of  emploves  In  the  Inireati 
and  to  thousands  of  uffillates  acorss  tlie  na- 
tion. Plies  arc  open  too,  to  Governnient  offi- 
cials such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Richard  I  Miller,  a  lr<w\ir  and  head  of  an 
international  consultlnt?  tirm  based  in  Bos- 
ton, .'ays  flatlv  that  data  f-torage  :.nd  re- 
trieval capabilities  cif  todav's  computerr  have 
outdistanced  legal  control  over  misuse  of 
stored  information   Mr  Miller  adds' 

"It  no  longer  is  a  question  of  whet  tier  total 
documentation  on  the  lives  of  everv  individ- 
ual in  the  country  will  be  ,.vall..ble  but 
when,  by  whom  and  under  '.vhat  cirriim- 
stances  " 

Senator  Edward  V.  LonK  (Dem  i  of  Mis- 
souri, held  hearings  recently  on  the  proposed 
n.-itlonal  data  bank  The  t'eifi'ir--  c-  tivinfed 
lilm  "that  whatever  privacv  remains  for 
American  citizens  It  rcm.Tin.s  beriuse  the 
Federal  Government  1=  presentlv  too  ineffi- 
cient to  pull  all  It.s  oersonal-mt'TniaiK.!!  files 
together  " 

Tlie  Missouri  .Sen., fir  L'oes  on  to  iiole,  liow- 

ever.  that  the  lederal  data  bank  will  make  It 

easier  and   cheaper   i  >  put  vour  whole  life 

historv   no  further   ..v.-av   thr.n    the   push   of 

.1  tnitton  ■■ 

VOI'R    "sr''RFT"     NfVBFH 

The  kev  to  lrientlficat!..n  "f  i.i.  Individual 
>av  data-bank  experts,  could  be  that  person's 
Social  Security  number 

When  the  Soclfll  .Secuilf.  oroirram  was 
enacted  ;i2  vears  aro.  there  -A'as  assur;inre  to 
the  public  that  the  Social  Se-'url'v  number 
,,f  nn  indlvldv.al  woulrl  be  u.ed  only  tci 
iden'Ifv  hi?  acrrmnt 

Tori.'.y  the  Social  Securltv  number  Is  on 
mrmt  tax  returns.  Banks  and  bu.slnesses  use 
pe'iile's  Social  Security  nun-bers  'Ahen  re- 
portinr  interest  and  dividend  pivments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

T':e  .American  Bankers  .AssoclTtlon  an- 
nriinced  a  short  'Ime  iigo  that  it  Is  recom- 
mending to  its  K-i  fion  member  banks  the  use 
of  Social  Security  iiiimbers  as  the  b.asls  nf  a 
nationwide  personal-identification  .'^vstem 

Federal  files  are  fat  with  facts  on  Ameri- 
cans-Social .Security  records,  police  files, 
medical  and  psychiatric  histories,  m'lltarv 
rer-ord.s.  security  reports,  per.sonnel  and  Job 
files. 

Information  is  beine  added  .ill  the  time. 
The  1970  census,  for  example,  again  will  ask 
a  long  liFt  of  detailed  questlot.s  of  everyo-^.e. 
and  will  sample  tlie  population  '."it'i  ■  ueh  new 
q'Lie'tlor's  a.s- 

How  often  have  you  been  m.-rrled^  D  .  you 
o'ji-n  more  than  on^  iiome?  I;  anyone  In  your 
household  physically  dlsHbled  in  any  way? 

Refuse  to  answer  the  cerisus  taker,  and 
you  may  be  fined  SlOO  or  ilvcn  .30  day?  m  jail. 

The  facts  pile  up  in  one  n'/tncv  ,i*ter  an- 
other. It's  estimated  that  t'ne  Defe  .sp  De- 
partment has  14  million  life  hi.nonc?  in  its 
.security  dossiers  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  said  to  have  3  mlUion. 

Social  .Security  files  include  data  on  more 
tlnn  165  mllliori  .Americans  living  and  dead. 

FINCrRrMNTS.    "R.W,'"    D.ATA 

The    FBI    has   iirserprlnts    of   20    million 

.'^m'»rlcans      n    f.le.    ..r.d    the   n  imber    grows 
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cially  It  also  holds  untold  amounts  of  "raw" 
iiif.irniatliin  unevaluated  data  surh  as 
runi<ir<  and  ifrucl(?e  repiTts  About  people 

Or  take  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
About  80  million  Americana  file  tax  returns 
t^ach  year  Ma.'iy  p«>ople  think  of  a  tax  return 
.is  a  simple  listing  of  financial  facts  Yet 
miK-h  m  >re  is  reve.iled  to  the  Government 

Listen  to  Mitchell  Rogovln.  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  Inx  division.  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  face  cif  a  tax  return  will  reveal  a 
man's  oc<rupHtlon.  his  marital  status,  his 
physical  and  mental  health,  the  names  of  his 
rhlldrcn  luing  af  home,  whether  he  is  over 
or  under  65 

■  We  may  learn  that  he  has  changed  resi- 
dences. Jobs,  or  even  wives  It  may  tell  us 
whether  he  drove  a  car.  served  on  a  jury,  or 
Won  .=1  prize 

From  the  listing  of  hla  charitable  con- 
tributions, an  Individual  may  reveal  some- 
thing about  his  religious  and.  perhaps,  ideo- 
logical preferences  as  well  as  the  values  he 
places  on  them   ' 

And  remember  this  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  exch.mges  tax  Information  with  43 
St  ites  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  proposed  n.itlonni  data  center  would 
pool  all  the  Information  In  20  agencies — 
IncUifllng  the  Census  Bureau.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  Scicial  Security.  Federal  Reserve 
Bo.ird.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  20 
agencies  already  have  100  million  punch 
cards  and  30.000  computer  tapes  stored  with 
!r.;  >rmatioii  about  pe<;>ple  and  i^ompanles. 

INSTRTMLNT    OF    POWER- 

Those  who  have  opposed  the  federal  data 
bank  at  he.irlnijs  before  congressional  com- 
mittees cite  these  main  objections: 

A  central  tile  on  everyone  in  the  country 
would  bestow  enormous  power  on  those  hav- 
ing access  to  It  As  Representative  Cornelius 
E  Gallagher  i  Dem  i.  of  New  Jersey,  puts  If 
We  cannot  be  certain  that  such  dossiers 
would  always  be  used  by  benevolent  people 
'or  beneNo.enr  purposes  ' 

A  central  file  would  tend  to  "freeze  In" 
small  transgressions  that  could  haunt  a  per- 
son throughout  life  Moreover,  the  computer 
would  cloak  every  bU  of  information,  how- 
ever p<x)rly  based,  with  formal  authority 
Cerks  compiling  dossiers  might  be  sloppy 
or  stupid  yet  the  computer  would  "print 
out"  as  If  the  record  were  Ironclad,  free  of 
error  Arthur  R  Miller  law  professor  at  the 
University    of    Michigan,    warns 

Our  success  or  failure  in  life  ultimately 
may  turn  iin  what  other  people  put  in  our 
file  and  on  an  unknown  pr'jgramer's  abil- 
ity—  or  inability — to  evaluate,  process  and 
interrelate  lnf'~>rmatlon  '" 

Professor  Miller  Illustrates  his  point  by 
citing  unexplained  and  Incomplete  arrest 
records  that  could  go  Into  a  computer 

"Consider  the  potential  effect  of  a  com- 
pviter  entry  Arrested,  disorderly  conduct: 
sentenced,  si.x  months.  Cook  County  Jail  " 
Without  more,  how  will  the  record  user 
know  that  our  computerized  man  was  a  clvU- 
nghts  demonstrator  whose  conviction  was 
reversed  on  appeal^  " 

PRoretTIONS    FOR    PUBLIC 

Criticism  of  the  federal  data-bank  plan 
ha.<  caused  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
revise  Its  Ideas  Talk  with  Raymond  T  B<3W- 
man.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau ft;;d  a  top  man  on  the  plan  and  you 
tiiul  new  emph.is.s  being  put  on  safeguarding 
pruacy  of  Individuals. 

The  mat'.'r  safeguard,  says  Mr  Bowman. 
will  be  to  limit  "sensitive'  information  go- 
mi  into  the  central  file 

For  example  as  things  stand,  there  are  to 
be  no  FBI  da'a  on  crimes  or  "raw  "  informa- 
tion In  the  data  bank  Nor  is  It  to  include 
military  personnel  records.  A  ban  would  be 
placed  on  any  material  dug  up  bv  regulatory 
agencies  investigating  people  .r  business 
The  same  wotild  be  true  of  medical  records 
of  Governnu-nt  employes  or  applicants    And 


the  data  bank  would  exclude  individual  per- 
sonnel records — letters  of  reference  perform- 
ance ratings,  test  scores  of  federal  workers 
or  rtpplicanu    Says  Mr    Bowman 

We  want  a  statistical  center  to  make 
eaiclent  use  of  brnad  groups  of  material  now 
scattered  throughout  Government  We  do 
not  want  data  that  are  linked  to  individuals 
by  their  Social  Security  number  ' 

Even  so.  many  educators,  lawyers  and  law 
makers  say  thev  are  skeptical  Once  a  data 
hank  gets  started,  pressures  will  grow  -by 
*ell-mcanlng  pe(jple  -  lo  pump  in  more  and 
niore  ln{i>rmatlon  '  says  one  lawyer   He  adds 

Us  the  old  bologna  technique-  get  things 
one  slice  at  a  "ime  " 

If  a  federal  data  bank  does  come  at  some 
pi'lnt.  computers  around  the  nation  will  be 
ready  Bigger  and  bigger  bundles  of  Informa- 
tion are  being  fed  into  computers  to  keep  up 
with  the  mvrlad  transactions  of  200  million 
Americans 

CRCDtr-CARn    TRAIL 

F:ist-growlng  use  of  cre<llt  cards  leaves  an 
easily  traced  trail  of  records  about  people's 
spending  that  did  not  exist  when  people  used 
cash 

Looking  to  the  future  when  experts  pre- 
dict a  cashless-checkless  ■  six'lety  and  a 
universal  credit  card. "  computers  are  seen 
builillng  a  record  of  every  move  that  people 
make-  from  buying  a  candy  bar  to  renting 
a  hotel  room  on  a  rainy  afternoon 

Paul  Armer  .issoclate  head  of  the  com- 
puter-sciences department  at  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, notes  that  some  industries  have  al- 
ready moved  m  that  direction  He  cites  an 
example 

.A  friend  of  mme  recently  asked  an  air- 
line employe  tor  information  about  a  night 
his  friend  had  taken  The  airline  employe, 
trying  to  be  helpful  keved  the  man's  name 
into  the  computer  system  Even  rhough  the 
airline  employe  had  no  idea  who  the  person 
was  that  was  making  the  inquiry  he  gave 
out   the   person's   complete   flight   itinerary  " 

Some  airline  lomputrr  systems,  adds  Mr 
Armer.  not  only  have  flight  itineraries  on 
rhelr  passengers,  but  also  the  individuals' 
hiitel  Mf  motel  reservation  and  whether  or  not 
•hev  rented  a  car. 

trjTAL    EXPOSfRE' 

As  data  banks  proliferate,  this  warning 
comes  from  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Professor  Miller 

The  computer  may  become  the  heart  of 
.»  surveillance  system  that  will  turn  society 
into  a  transparent  world  in  which  our  home 
finances,  associations  and  our  mental  and 
physical  condition  are  bured  to  the  most 
c.isual  observer  " 

A  number  of  authorities  doubt  much  can 
be  done  about  It.  They  see  a  slow  death  ahead 
tor  traditional  privacy 

As  urban  areas  expand  and  grow  more 
■.rowded.  the  need  for  facts  about  people  and 
business  will  increase  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment Planners  will  need  information  for 
programs  on  everything  Irom  housing  and 
rranspwrtatiun  to  welfare,  jobs  and  national 
defense  Data  banks  now  being  set  up  locally. 
It  IS  envisioned  by  the  experts,  could  be  linked 
up  among  the  States-  and  then  tied  into 
the  Federal  Governments  system 

The  inevitability  of  .i  decline  In  privacy  Is 
pointed  up  bv  Philip  M.  Hauser.  sociology 
proiessor  at  University  of  Chicago  and  a 
former  tap  official  at  the  U  S.  Census  Bureau 

"To  Insist  that  an  American  In  the  third 
quaner  of  the  twentieth  century  is  entitled 
to  the  siune  rights  uf  privacy  as  the  American 
ill  the  agrarian  six-lety  of  1790  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  insisting  that  the  contemporary 
American  is  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  driv- 
ing a  horse  and  buggy  along  an  urban 
expressway  " 

Regardless  of  changing  times,  many 
thoughtful  pe<:)ple  are  increasingly  worried 
about  the  trend, 

"We  need  rules  on  computerized  dirt  col- 
lecting," says  a  New  York  lawyer  "Some 
things  Just  should  not  be  collected.  And  we 


should  make  sure  computers  get  their  f.uis 
straight  " 

Many  private  data  bunks,  recogni/mg  tl.c 
danger,  iire  being  extra  careful.  Example  that 
IS  cited  Credit  Data  Corpiiraiion,  a  credit- 
checking  organi/atlon  dating  back  to  1930  It 
has  computerized  tiles  on  '25  million  indlMd- 
ual  American — mostly  clustered  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  .irea  and  in  C.illfornia 

Credit  Data,  according  to  Gerald  L  Davey 
vice  president  m  charge  of  lus  Ea;  tern  region 
collects  only  rtnancial  facts  about  people 

Piles  of  Credit  Data  are  made  available 
only  to  certified  lending  institutions.  The 
company  currently  is  righting  a  lawsuit 
bri:)Ught  by  the  Internal  Rc\enue  .Service 
The  IRS  wanted  to  examine  the  tile  on  one 
individual,  and  Credit  Data  refu.sed 

Says  Mr  Davey  "We  are  going  to  court  be- 
cause )f  principle  We  have  told  our  clients 
and  subscribers  that  the  Information  thev 
give  us  IS  confidential,  ' 

John  Sturgls.  vice  president  of  Chicago's 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  .t  Tni.st 
Company,  thinks  that  a  good  way  to  prevent 
abuses  on  credit  dossiers  is  to  .'■how  them  lo 
the  individual.  "I  think  we  will  have  .social 
legislation  on  this  without  .i  doulit  in  •■:(• 
next  few  years."  he  says. 

.^t  the  natlimal  level,  say  other  experts,  the 
Government  could  simply  give  each  citizen 
a  "print-out  '  of  his  tile  once  a  year,  mailing 
It  out.  say.  with  each  year's  tax  forms  riu.^ 
would  be  expensive,  taut  errors  .md  talse  d.it,i 
could  be  weeded  out  and  the  tile  kept  up  to 
date 

SHAD<1W    OF     Die.    BRorHER 

Still,  many  shudder  .it  the  prospect  Grum- 
bles one  Washington  lawyer,  un  .lUthorlty  on 
constitutional  law 

■'That  kind  of  acceptance  of  a  central 
dossier  makes  me  sick.  It  would  be  a  .sort  of 
benign  Big  Brother'  letting  his  subjects  m 
on  what  he  knows  about  them— or  what  he 
IS  willing  to  disclose  he  knows  about  them — 
for  their  own  good. 

"Sometimes  I  forget  we  are  still  16  years 
away  from  Orwell's  'I'.)B4  '  I*  -eems  closer 
than  that." 
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SEC  CHAIRMAN  S  REAPPOINTMENT 
IS  GO~)D  REASON  TO  ACT  NOW 
ON    MUTUAL    FUND   LEGISLATION 

.Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  llie  aticinion  ol  tlu- 
Senate  lo  the  action  of  Pre.sident  John- 
son ye.stcrday  in  roappointinK  a  distm- 
giushcd  public  .servant.  Hon.  Manuel  F 
Cohen,  lo  be  Chairman  of  the  Securitie.s 
and  Exchanue  Commission  for  a  .5-year 
term 

Chairman  Cohen  sened  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  career  attorney  with  the  SEC 
before  liis  initial  appointment  as  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission,  Under  his 
guidance,  the  SEC  has  risen  to  new 
heiehts  in  its  role  as  regulator  of  the 
securities  industry,  to  the  advantage  of 
American  mvestoi's  and  <iur  system  of 
capitalism. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  this  I'e- 
apixuntment  because  I  believe  that  it 
indicates  firm  support  by  the  President 
for  Chairman  Cohen's  major  pro|X)sal 
now  before  the  Conf-'ress,  the  revision 
and  improvement  of  the  I'lvestment 
Company  Ac'  of  1940  This  I.  uislation 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Banknm 
and  Currency,  was  the  sub.iect  of  ext'.-i'.- 
.sive  hearintts.  which  were  completed  late 
last  year 

Since  the  conclusion  of  hearincs  on  the 
Investment  Company  Act  amendments. 
and  on  additional  amendments  wliich  I 
have  submitted,  numerous  di.scussions 
have  been  held  by  membt^rs  of  tiie  com- 
mittee staff  witii  repre.sentatives  of  the 


SEC  and  the  niutu:i  lund  industry.  I 
believe  that  all  ol  the  parties  conctr.u'd 
about  till:,  legislation  have  reached  a 
full  ui-.der.  tandmu  ol  the  i.ssuts  con- 
cerned by  tins  tune,  and  tiiat  the  com- 
mittee .sliould  now  be  ready  to  maik  up 
tlie  bill. 

With  Chaii-man  Coliens  reapixiinl- 
ment.  we  can  be  certain  that  the  need 
for  revision  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  will  continue  to  be  piesentcd  to  us 
until  linal  action  is  taken.  I  hope  that 
my  colleaeuts  on  the  committee  will 
ai;iee  with  me  tliat  the  time  for  action 
on  this  important  lemslalion.  necessary 
for  the  protection  ol  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  hold  sliares  in  mutual 
fluids,  is  now 


PARTS  AS  A  SITE  FOR  PEACE  TALKS 
Mr  BivEWSTER  Mr.  President,  dur- 
•nu  tlie  i)ast  tew  weeks,  when  the  United 
States  and  Hanoi  '.vere  dickering  with 
each  other  ret,'ardin(T  an  acceptable  site 
for  first  contacts  leading  to  Vietnam 
peace  talks,  ther.?  was  some  criticism  of 
President  Jolinson  for  not  quickly  agree- 
iiiK  to  accejn  one  of  the  locations  put 
lorth  by  Hanoi,  These  locations  had  ob- 
vious di.sadvaniages  for  the  United 
Stales,  and  correspondiiig  advantages 
lor  Hanoi.  Nevertheless,  it  was  argued 
that  we  should  give  in  to  Hanoi  simply 
to  get  the  talks  started.  It  was  further 
argued  that  we  could  not  afford  to  lose 
tlie  oi)portunity  to  begin  peace  talks. 

The  New  York  Times,  speaking  edi- 
torially, said: 

The  agreement  "ii  Paris  as  the  site  for 
Viotuuin  i)reliniinary  peace  talks  marks  a 
rnaj.T  diplomatic  breakthrough.  Washing- 
ton's patient  search  lor  a  setting  suitable  lor 
..ubst:intive  !:ecotuitions  has  been  gralify- 
lugly  rewarded 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial. "Pans  in  the  Spring,"  printed  in 
the  Re(  ORD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Paris  in  the  Spring 

■yesterday's  agreement  on  Paris  as  the  site 
for  Vietnam  prelimmary  peace  talks  marks 
a  major  dlplom;it;c  ijreakthrough.  Washing- 
ton's patient  se.irch  for  a  setting  suitable 
for  sutetaiuive  negotiations  has  been  gratlfy- 
ingly  rewarded.  Concern  about  the  genuine- 
nes.s  of  Hanoi's  interest  in  talking  at  all  has 
been  greatly  eased.  Pans  represents  a  logical 
choice  for  b<nh  sides 

Of  special  significance  was  Hanoi's  move 
to  broaden  the  .igenda  for  the  talks  that 
may  betrin  before  the  end  of  next  week.  The 
North  Vietnamese  indicated  that  after  dis- 
cussion of  an  unconditional  bombing  halt 
they  will  be  prepared  "to  talk  about  other 
m.vtters  related  to  the  two  sides,"  thus  set- 
ting the  stage  for  full-scale  negotiations. 

The  sooner  the  talks  progress  to  these 
"other  matters  "  the  better.  During  the  past 
month  of  evaspernting  diplomatic  bickering 
more  than  2,400  American  and  South  "Vlet- 
tiamese  soldiers  died  in  action  and  an  estl- 
m.ited  1(1,703  enemy  troops  were  killed.  These 
casualty  rates  were  only  slightly  lower  than 
those  for  March,  before  President  Johnson 
made  his  dramatic  peace  bid  If  the  past  Is  a 
guide,  civilian  casualties  m  South  Vietnam 
during  April  were  higher  than  the  combined 
lj)tal  for  allied  soldiers 

The  prospects  for  an  early  total  halt  to  the 
bombing  if  North  Vietnam  still  are  unclear, 
but  If  President  Johnson  adheres  to  his  modi- 


I 


tied  San  Antonio  lorinula  this  vlt^il  next 
step  tow.ird  de-escalation  and  peace  .should 
now  be  possible  In  the  original  version  last 
September,  the  President  said  the  United 
Stales  would  ".issiune"  that  North  Vietnam 
would  not  I. ike  .idvaniage  of  a  Ixunblng 
suspension. 

Defense  SecTctary  Clark  Clitlord  lias  defined 
this  to  ine:in  that  North  Vietnam  could  'Con- 
tinue to  tr.uisport  tlie  normal  .imouut  of 
goods,  munitions  and  men  to  .South  Viet- 
nam," L;usr  lue.'^day  Mr,  ClilTord  said  he  \v:i.s 
"not  aware  of  any  iiuToase  in  Infiltration" 
since  the  President  .tnnounced  :i  partl;il 
bombing  sxispen.'^lon  on  March  31, 

Although  the  lighting  has  been  he:ivv  lii 
the  South  in  recent  weeks,  most  of  the  iiclioii 
appears  to  stem  from  allied  offensives  aimed 
at  relieving  any  possible  threats  to  Saigan 
and  Hue,  On  April  15  a  Washington  otTiclal 
said  enemy  forces  iiad  carried  out  a  t;e:u'r.il 
dlseiigageiiient    throughout    South   Vietnam, 

There  are  without  iloubt.  ;is  President 
Johnson  warned  yesterday,  'many,  many  haz- 
ards and  difficulties  :ihead,'  But  the  ino\e- 
mem  toward  peace  is  g:iH;ii;g  momentum. 
Paris  will  have  a  special  poignancy  'his  sijrlnt; 
:us  the  hopes  ol  the  world  loru.s  on  the  discus- 
sions about  to  begin  there. 


THE   HIGH    ROAD   TO   THE   FUTURE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  m  the 
flux  of  daily  pressures  a  Seiiiitor  seeks 
continuously  to  analyze  events  and  chart 
his  course.  Sometimes  "out  of  the  blue" 
a  constituent,  engaged  hi  the  .same  ex- 
ercise, has  reduced  his  thinking  to  clear 
philosophy  and  hard  fact.s. 

This  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  letter  to 
me  from  David  G,  Black.  Jr..  of  North 
Scituate,  R.I.  Mr.  Black's  letter  speaks  for 
itself  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Recoi>d  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks  .so  that  "he 
who  runs  may  read." 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  nrinled  m  the  RecorI'. 
as  follows : 

North  Scitt-ate,  R  I,. 

Avr:I  ■JO,  106H, 
Hon.  John  O   Pastork, 
Senate  Office  Binldinq. 
Washington.  D  C, 

My  Dear  Senator  Pastork:  Today  I  can 
write  and  say  that  I  see  faint  signs  of  na- 
tional recovery.  Two  weeks  :ico  I  felt  like  the 
son  of  a  terminally  ill  mother,  worse.  I  felt 
like  the  father  ol  a  child  taken  suddenly  to 
the  accident  room  mortally  wounded. 

We  ha\e  polluted  our  atmusphere:  we'\e 
polluted  our  rivers;  we've  polluted  our  land: 
and  we've  polluted  our  minds.  I  think  the 
cause  of  our  mental  pollution  is  affluence. 
Our  national  spirit  has  turned  to  mud,  our 
integrity  to  quicksilver.  Our  loyaltv  beha\es 
like  cheap  glue  in  a  .steam  bath. 

We  all  made  a  half-baked  commltmeiu  to 
Vietnam  many  years  ago  as  long  as  it  didn't 
affect  us.  We  lay  back  letting  the  jMKir  men 
volunteer  to  tight  our  war  for  us  and  get 
killed  because  he  didn't  ha\e  ,i  chance  to 
make  a  man  of  himself  In  any  other  way 
Our  own  stayed  in  college  and  graduate 
school  con\'eniently  safe  and  insulated  from 
the  dirty  little  conflict.  We  haven't  paid  a 
dime  in  extra  taxes:  in  fact,  most  of  us  have 
sacrificed  nothing  since  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion began. 

Now  otir  smug  little  lun  society  is  being 
threatened  bv  the  sea  of  putrefaction  which 
we've  either  created  ourselves  or  allowed  to 
be  created.  Now  that  our  sons  may  be  called 
to  fight  and  die  we  suddenly  revolt  at  the 
thought  of  war.  Suddenly  the  war  is  wTong. 
wTong  for  us  to  fight  but  apparently  was 
right  for  the  ptior  lo  .ncht  Suddenly  nothing 
means  anything.  Most  of  tis  would  rather  be 
Red  than"  dead.  Our  jellied  characters  can't 
stand  the  heat.  They  melt  and  run  away,  a 


situation   well   described   in   J     P    Kennedy's 
■While  Engliuul  Slept    ' 

Our  tavorite  indoor  sport  h  is  been  vlUily- 
liig  the  President.  We  loved  lilin  as  long  as 
lie  handed  out  itoodies,  but  now  that  he's 
.lOout  to  .isk  inr  .soinetlilng  in  return  he  has 
suddenly  l>e<s)nif  a  iiion^icr  Wc  ere  not  one 
whit  I'lr  his  ,-a(rilKcs  lor  ols  burdens,  for 
ills  troubles.  lor  his  dedii-ailon  .md  cour- 
age, but  he's  wiser  Ihidi  us  all  and  behold, 
we  lind  out  that  we  can't  h:ive  lilm  any- 
more, and  '.ve  begin  lo  realize  what  .i  good 
man  he's  been  all  along  and  wisli  that  we 
inighi  have  lilm  back 

.And  .us  If  this  weren'i  enough  inedicliie  for 
the  ailing  p;itient  we  receive  aiir.tiier  massue 
dose  in  the  loss  of  Dr,  King.  How  many  le.id- 
ers,  ttreai  .iiid  magnificent,  arc  we  going  to 
s.uTllice  belore  we  reali/.e  Unit  such  men 
iKi  IV 't  grow  on  trees,  i)etore  we  le.dize  that 
^uch  men  will  no  longer  l)e  interested  in 
leading  a  nation  who  beliaves  in  .i  manner 
unworthy  of  good  leadership  But  I  see  signs 
that  our  sickness  i.s  ;ib:itine.  our  eyes  are 
beginning  to  open.  I'm  heirteiied  that  <uir 
leverish  purstiit  of  fun  .md  tinsel  is  begin- 
ning !o  abate,  that  we're  ilolug  .something 
;ibout  lair  housing,  or  r.ilher.  vinl;dr  hous- 
ing, liiat  we're  Ijeginning  to  lace  up  lo  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam  and  our  financial  re- 
.spoiLslbilitles  to  defend  the  dollar,  Tlie  re- 
covery is  i>ainlully  slow.  howe\er.  with  no 
guanintee  that  it  will  conlinue.  We  were 
once  ,1  healthy  society,  and  i)rob:d)Iy  will  Ije 
.igain,  but  we  have  come  dangerously  close 
to  dis.ister  and  we  will  .-.[lend  niaiiv  more 
yc.irs  recovering  full  health. 

I  urge  you  in  the  stronge,=  i  way  pos^Ibl(• 
to  aid  our  recovery  and  had  us  onto  the 
high  road.  We  will  iKive  to  <-lImb  a  little 
and  get  out  of  breath,  but  wiien  we  get  to 
the  top  we  will  enjoy  the  view  .md  Iresh 
iir 

fake  'lie  ^teps  nece:^sary  t<j  \(ite  .i  tax 
iiKTcase  .aid  anything  el.se  needed  'o 
strengtlien  our  dollar 

Bru;k  our  admlnl.stralion  on  Vietnam  to 
•he  extent  of  more  taxes  il   necessary. 

Fifth  I  tiic  declared  \var  on  poverty  Move! 
.\ct! 

Don^t  let  tlie  Congress  wait  to  .see  what 
peo])le  are  thinking.  You  know  that  worth- 
while things  don't  just  haiiiien.  They  are 
niacu-  TO  happen! 

Very  truly  vours. 

David  (1    Ui.'-.cK  ,  Jr 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  President, 
on  August  23.  1967.  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Aii^y-ndmcnls  in  suio)3oit  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  which  'Aould  abolish 
the  electoral  college.  Since  that  time 
I  liavc  continued  to  lollow  this  issue 
elo.sely.  On  March  1;'),  1968.  I  projiosed 
that  ixith  ina.ior  ,)arties  make  massage  of 
this  amendment  a  )iart  ot  their  1968 
platforms. 

I  have  also  lollowed  with  interest  tlie 
many  opinions  '.vhich  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  support  of  this  proiiosal  to 
aboli.sli  the  electoral  college.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  m  an  editorial  winch 
aiipeared  m  the  April  16.  1968.  edition  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  I  ask 
imanimous  eon.sent  that  this  editorial 
be  !)rinted  at  this  ijoint  m  llie  RECorn, 

There  being  no  ob.iertion.  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  iDrinted  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows ; 

.\EOI,ISH     THI      EI  KCTriRAI      Col  I  !:GE 

When  one  considers  the  .■iiormotis  defects 
.pf  'he  electoral  college  system  for  electing  -he 
nation'':  President,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
hasn't  been  abandoned  long  ago. 

At  last  there  is  a  :trone  movement  afoot  to 
do  -.ust  this.  It  is  being  led  by  the  American 
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Bir  Assoclallon  which  ponducted  an  exten* 

.■•>■  studv  on  the  siiblert. 
The  ABA  is  prop:i.sinj{  a  constitutional 
-unendment  to  atxjilsli  the  electoral  roUege 
jystem  .u\d  substitute  :*  tlirect.  nationwide 
popular  .o'e.  It  iicpes  to  persuade  both  major 
political  prirtles  to  adopt  ^.!.e  ipcomnienda- 
tion  In  their  respective  platforms. 

The  Globe-Demorrat  has  long  urged  this 
ulpntlcnl  course  of  action  und  enthuslastlc- 
,iily  endorses  the  ABA  proposal. 

The  electoral  colle<;e  system  Is  completely 
Archaic  and  has  tieen  for  many  decades. 

It  was  created  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787  In  a  day  when  tliere  were 
limited  communications  and  relatively  low 
'.'.•^r  icy. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  people 
to  Icnow  the  presidential  candidates  30  a  sys- 
tem wa.s  improvised  that  allowed  them  to  vote 
for  electors,  to  whom  they  would  delegate 
their  frinchlse. 

As  -Ime  passed,  the  situation  completely 
reversed  Itself.  The  people  were  easily  able 
to  know  the  candidates  but  seldrmi  knew 
their  electors 

The  ABA  has  listed  these  major  objections 
to  the  ele'^toril  coHege' 

The  popul:ir  will  of  the  people  can  be — 
*nd  ha«  been- -defeated  by  the  mathematical 
usuulLji- because  of  the  rule  that  the  candl- 
late  receiving  .1  state  plurality  gels  .ill  the 
electoral  votes. 

Candidates  with  a  clear  plurality  have  been 
.lefeated  because  of  ♦he  electoral  college 
i' s'em. 

The  choice  can  be— and  h;is  been-  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
each  state  has  but  a  single  vote. 

.\  vote  can  be — and  has  been — cast  by  an 
elector  for  i  candidate  other  than  that  for 
whom  the  voter  expected  him  to  vote. 

The  electoral  vote  of  a  .,u»te  nullifies  the 
ballots  of  all  voters  not  supporting  the  win- 
ner in  that  state 

Disputed  electoral  votes  can  negate — and 
I'.ive  negated— the  will  of  the  rest  of  the 
ri.i'lon. 

The  solutlnn  to  the  electoral  college  dilem- 
ma Is  so  simple,  no  on  should  fall  to  see  its 
merit.  To  the  direct  popular  vote  recom- 
mendation, the  .\BA  has  added  only  the  pro- 
n  isal  that  unless  the  leading  candldjte  re- 
1  "ives  at  levst  40  percent  of  the  vote,  there 
should  be  a  rur;ofT  of  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates. 

L»ts  hope  that  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican party  platforms  will  Include  this 
amendment  proposal  A  dlrec'  popular  vote 
would  rtile  out  the  specter  of  \  minority- 
elected  President  sl'tlng  m  'he  White  House 


TWO  CALLS  F(   R  LAW    \Nn  ORDER 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  the  ■■dl- 
torial  paite  of  the  W^tshm^ton  Sunday 
Star  carried,  by  a  curiLH':-  coincidence, 
two  a.t.clcs  which  made  precisely  the 
>amp  point:  namely,  that  the  time  has 
fome  :ind.  indeed  is  past,  when  thi^  Na- 
'loii  demands  a  return  to  law  and  o-drr. 

The  first  article  wa.s  the  well-known 
■Spires  of  the  Spirit'"  column,  written 
by  the  Senate's  own  Chaplain,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr  Frederick  Bruwu  Harris,  one 
of  .Aiiie-  a-a  s  most  respected  and  eloquent 
reliKiou.s  leaders. 

He  cites  the  dlscoven.-  by  one  of  this 
century's  nTf^f.  preachers  that  while 
there  had  been  volumes  of  .sermons 
preached  on  f'-eedom  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  individu.'l  and  on  the  out- 
'rnw'ng  of  old  restraints,  there  were  no 
-»"  mons  on  obedienr*>. 

In  these  critical  times,  wr'tes  Dr  Har- 
ris, "the  pulpits  of  the  l?nd  need  to 
thunder'  the  message  of  obedience  to 
:aws  and  a  respect  fnr  those  laws. 


This  boK*.  and  coura?eaus  statement 
by  such  an  eminent  spiritual  leader  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  pulpits  of  America 
are  too  much  userl  to  convey  quite  :i:f- 
fetent  messages,  the  couiibelini:  of  younp 
m^n  to  violate  draft  laws  {»nd  the  virtual 
incit-ement  to  riot,  for  instance. 

Across  the  pa^te.  the  Star  carried  the 
column  of  Jame.s  .1  Kiipatrick  under  the 
headline,  -Counti-y  Needs  the  New 
Cnrno-Contrnl  Bill.'" 

Mr,  Kilpatrlck's  style  and  lantoiace  are 
quite  dissimilar  to  that  ot  Dr.  Harri,s  To 
those  who  anjue  that  we  .should  appease 
the  rioters  and  looters  and  "turn  our 
backs  as  they  steal  us  blind."  Mr,  Kii- 
patrick with  an  eloquence  which  Dr  Har- 
ris mi'-tht  admire,  replies;  "Nuts." 

The  law  abiding  citizen — 

Argues  Mr  Kiipatrick — 
■•vlshliii?  to  w,illc  •iSLtely  on  his  streets  by 
night,  has  .1  right  to  be  protected  from 
.is3ault,  Tliat  rl«ht  has  to  be  made  secure. 
The  unoffending  property  owner  paying 
axes  tor  fwUce  and  tire  protection,  has  a 
rl^ht  to  that  protection  The  great  bulk  of 
our  city-dwelllng  Negro  especially  have 
rights;  they  .ire  the  first  and  most  pathetic 
victims  of  violence  and  crime 

M.-.  President,  becau.se  these  two  ar- 
ticle, m  quite  different  ways,  strike  .--o 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  very  matter 
which  now  confronus  the  Senate  m  the 
pendin«  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  coiisfnt 
'liat  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  bein«  no  ijbiection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

;From  the  Washington   iDC)    .Sunaa\   .star 
Mays.  19681 

3PIRE3   OF    THE      SPIRIT      ON    LsW    \ND    LiPFRTV 

By  Dr  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  D  D 
Chaplain.  U  S  Senate) 
In  the  midst  of  his  great  .'ulnlstry.  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  preachers  of  the  20th 
centurv  made  a  ^ignllUam  discovery  and  con- 
fession. The  nation  was  then  passing  through 
what  was  being  called  by  responsible  cUl/ens 
■  an  orgy  of  lawlessness  This  nationally 
know^n  preacher,  who  was  listened  to  eagerly 
by  ,;reat  crowds.  In  examining  his  own  mes- 
sage saul  T  could  not  recall  ever  havlnR 
preached  a  -.ermon  on  obedience.  I  could  not 
recall  ever  having  heard  a  sermon  on  obedi- 
ence I  have  searched  volume  .ilter  volume  of 
modern  addresses  and  sermL.ns  and  I  have 
not  run  upon  any  that  dealt  with  respect  for 
.md  obedience  to  authority  There  was  plenty 
on  freedom,  on  the  emancipation  of  the  in- 
dividual, on  the  outgrowing  of  old  restraints, 
but  tew.  If  any,  uf>on  the  necessity  and  glory 
of  being  mastered  by  what  rightfully  masters 
us  ■■ 

Immediately  after  having  been  made  con- 
sclju.s  of  that  gap  in  the  message  to  his 
generation,  this  prophet  of  God  stood  In  the 
pulpit,  which  was  his  throne,  and  preached 
a  sermon  on  obedience 

Certainly  now,  years  later,  the  pulpits  of 
the  land  need  to  thunder  the  mme  n.essage. 
One  does  not  have  ix>  be  an  alarmist  or  a 
pesvimiii  to  declare  that  one  of  the  <'mlnous 
ovmptoms  In  this  decade  of  destiny  is  that 
authority  has  broken  down  In  the  nation. 
tiie  state  the  unuersity.  the  family,  and  the 
mdUldual, 

In  the  movies  and  television  upon  which 
the  rves  of  millions  :ire  glued  for  liours  evcrv 
day,  obetllence  to  law  is  taken  Itghtlv  The 
representatives  of  the  law  ,ire  habltuallv  at 
a  disadvantage  on  the  sliver  screen  The 
Judge,  the  detective,  the  policeman  ucually 
comes  off  badly  in  the  plot  Those  who  are 
thus  entertained  ire  reitaled  with  the  story 
of  attractive  murderers  high-minded  rob- 
bers    and    noble    crooks     Even    In    ca.ses    of 


helnousness  Involving  law  we  wltu.  ss  oftfn 
a  \erltable  debauch  of  public  t.entlrnentali!' 
expressing  Itself  In  .-peclou.s  expl.inatlons  ii 
why  a  criminal  does  what  !  ■-  i  cs  It  Is  iili 
a  silly  exaltation  of  <rlnic 

In  May,  by  presUl>iinal  lecree.  the  nation 
observes  "Law  Day"  In  .-^urh  an  einpliavis 
there  la  lifted  before  the  gare  of  .ill  our  people 
the  fundamental  conception  on  which  ,iil 
else  In  a  democracy  rests,  "Law  Day"  il ood- 
ll^hts  the  vital  truth  enpraveci  ■  n  ih'?  facarle 
of  the  noble  edltlce  (it  the  United  States 
Supreme  Cf>urt  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law" — and  of  l)--at  fentcnoe  In.scrlbed  over 
the  jxjrtals  of  the  courthouse  la  Worcester. 
M,a.ss    -"Obedience  to  Law  Is  Libert;.  ' 

Democracy  is  the  faith  that  laws  should 
Ne  made  and  enforced  not  bv  <in  all-power- 
ful monarch  or  by  a  dictator  whose  rule  ;s 
tyranny,  tiut  by  the  'vhole  body  of  AVe 
the  people,  ml  that  laws  thus  made  should 
be   gladly   obeyed    hv    AlAi    the    people 

Any  willful  violation  of  law  Ums  enactfxl 
Is  a  blow  at  liberty  Itself  In  Ju.'-t  laws  tliere 
is  registered  th«  conscience  of  God-fcarlnir 
people 

Much  Is  bfln.7  paid  and  written  t:ic:.e 
peril  '113  days  about  freedom  and  •mancipa- 
tion from  cmpulslon  More,  much  more 
needs  to  be  said  about  discipline  and  law 
The  demand  Don'"  fence  me  in"  must  bo 
interprets,  it  life  Is  to  be  worthwhile  aiici 
reai  li  Its  rUfc'he'-t  posslblllt'es.  In  the  light  :.•: 
the  larger  truth  inlrror-.'d  m  a  great  hymn- 
Make  Me  a  C.iptlve,  Ixird,  and  Then  I  .S!,a;: 
He  Free  "  .Says  .1  I'nlted  States  senator,  .•,< 
with  deep  anxletv  he  Fees  what  so  many  ol 
his  contemponirles  are  doing  with  their 
Uiasted  libertv"  "Unless  discipline  and 
obedience  can  be  brought  back  to  America 
we  are  on  our  wav  to  the  Junk  iicap  " 

There  Is  no  way   by  which   the  (!pn...xTat;c 
experiment    -an    he   saved    If   mad    insistence 
■n   indlvld^i.i!   freedom   'o   do   its  one   pleases 
I  rriwd.s  i'Ut  sober  recognition  of  scK-lal  prob- 
lems 

Often  we  hear  of  a  Back  to  Cuxl  Move- 
ment "  It  Is  true  that  we  need  :o  get  back 
to  .1  conception  of  a  God  who  is  not,  .us 
some  moderns  have  pictured  Him  very  ami- 
able, even  maternal,  but  to  a  God  who 
stands  for  moral  order — God  who  is  all  love, 
but  also  all  law! 

Too  often  we  have  confined  our  ideas  or 
the  Christ  who  revealed  such  a  God  as  the 
■gentle  Jesus  "  We  think  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee  only  in  t'>rms  of  pltv  and  compas- 
sion and  kindness  But  m  these  qualities  we 
do  not  reallv  touch  "he  tundtimenta!  thinz 
'.n  His  character  It  was  the  thing  that  sent 
Him  to  the  cross — "Thv  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven  so  on  earth" — 'Not  my  will,  but 
Thine  be  done" —  Whosoever  shall  do  the 
win  of  God,  the  same  :s  ti'v  brother.  :iv, 
sister,  mv  mother  " 

To  follow  that  Chrl':'  means  to  heed  the 
injunction —  Confirm  thy  sou!  in  self-con- 
trol, they  liberty  In  law!" 

iFYom  the  Washington  Surdav  Stir,  Mav  5. 

1968) 

Cor.NTRV  Nfeds  TiiF  Nf  w  Crime-Co..  iRo:  Bi:l 

(By  James  J,  Kiipatrick  1 

For  the  next  week  or  so  the  fnited  States 
Senate  will  be  debating  the  <rmic-contr-'l  bill 
Just  reported  bv  the  Judiclan-  Committee 
This  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill  Reasonably 
minded  men  may  disagree  on  some  of  it; 
provisions.  But  the  bill  wou'd  take  some  use- 
ful strides  toward  att.ackln?  this  nation's 
most  critical  domestic  problem;  and  it  ought 
to  pass 

Tl.e  bin  oiiBht  to  pass,  for  one  reason,  sim- 
ply ,xs  a  legislative  expression  of  f.ie  cjuT-.trv's 
determination  to  restore  law  and  order 
.\merlca  's  slow  to  anger:  but.  unle-s  I  am 
badly  mistaken,  a  .'••ensc  of  anzer  Is  buildins 
l.ke  a  tidal  wave  across  t.he  nat'on. 

The  people  are  fed  up  with  violence  I': 
•heir  cities  They  are  fed  up  with  bleeding- 
heart  apologists  for  criminals  -.vho  1  urn  atvi 
■  teal  The--  are  incensei  at  the  spreading  per- 
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\er:.ion  ..;  .  .cir  Bill  ol  U:Sntb  They  in,ty  not 
be  (.onsLituMonal  experts,  but  tiiey  know 
.somttaliig  IS  cireadluUy  wroi.c  :u  I'le  'wii:,- 
try  today,  'ILey  want  a  tjal.uice  ;e,stored:  ,i'  d 
they  want  it  now. 

By  taking  up  the  pendin.i  bill,  the  Senate 
is   responding    to   .1   feeling    that    is   grow;    :-■ 
everywhere — the  leelliig  that  it  ;s  iiigh  t.n.e 
tor  ttot.gress  to  manifest  concern  lor  the  law- 
.ibidlng  people  of  l!i;;;  I.iiid    We  ;i,.>e   heard 
about  ..il  we  want  to  near  ol  what  sliouid  oe 
done   tor   the  looters — lorgive   them,   ijroviae 
ihem  with  iiousins^.  supply   iheni  with  r.«xl, 
tral.i   them  for  jc'os.  mollvcixid'.e  their  poor 
brU'Sed  psyches,  and  turn  >.ur  ij.icks  as  they 
;te.l  l.s  blind.  After  all,  we  ,ire  told,  "human 
rights  count  lor  more  than  property  rights," 
N'.'.is!    The  law-ul'ldl.ig  citizen,  wishing  to 
walk   i,';i;.|'   on    hl.s   streets   by    night,   has   .i 
light  lo  oe'protectfcU  Irom  assaioi.  Taat  rij^ht 
lias  t )  be  made  secure.  The  unoitending  prop- 
erty owner,  paymi!  taxes  lor  police  and   tire 
pr^'tectio.i,    aas   a    right   to    tliat    protection. 
The  great    bv.ik  of  our  clty-dwelUng  Ne^ro»'s 
especiallv  have  rights-    they  are  the  hr.-l  ,1  10 
mo-T,  pathetic  •.  letiras  oi  violence  and  crime 
The  pending  bill  would  attempt  to  undo 
some   of    the   d.image   done    to   law   enforce- 
ment   by    a    string    of    excessively    solicitous 
decisions     Irom     the     US.     Supreme     Court 
Taken  oi^e   by  one.  and  viewed  In  lofty  ab- 
. tract;   n,   the  decisions  have  a  certain   law- 
book  ir.erlt.   Certainly,   the   right   to  counsel 
should  be  preserved:   certainly,  coerced  con- 
fessions should  be  b.inned;   beyor.d  question, 
unreasonable   police   .■searches    must   be   pre- 
vented. 

Well  and  tood.  Tiie  practical  effect  of  thes-e 
cumulate e  decisions,  however,  lias  been  to 
trap  the  police  in  legalistic  nets  The  Fourth, 
Kitto  .'tid  Sixtli  .*.i.ii  odnients  have  been  con- 
.ert°d    itito   mere    fzames    lh;it    lawyers    phiy. 


li.  the  proceo.->,  the  cause  of  ju-tice  has  n.  I 
been  enhanced;  the  catise  of  jusli'.-e  h.is  Ijcen 
:.u, averted, 

■Jiie  bill  would  do  much  to  stren-'t'n  n 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  WijUld 
.;uthori/,e  the  use  of  v,iri  taps  ar.d  elec- 
tronic devices  for  obtaining  evidence  m  .1 
lew  major  fields  of  crime,  but  it  would  sur- 
round this  authority  with  Judicl.il  sale- 
guards  against  abuse.  The  bill  wojild  write 
.some  sensible  modlhcatlons  into  the  Su- 
preme Court's  sweeping  rules  ,is  to  counsel 
and  confes.slons.  Under  Title  IV.  an  effort 
•,vould  be  made  to  curb  the  reckless  sale  of 
tuns. 

Critics  of  the  measure  denounce  it  as  "an 
outright  attack  on  il.e  court, "  It  is  said 
mat  the  bill  would  Invite  "a  return  to  third- 
degree  police  practices,"  such  charges  are 
specious  nonsense.  The  Congress  assuredly 
has  authority,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
legulate  the  court's  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  founding  fathers  must  have  expected 
Congress  to  exercise  that  authority  as  a  leg- 
islative check  and  balance  upon  judicial 
power.  And  while  all  men  will  at'ree  that 
Mvne  grievous  offenses  were  committed  bv 
overzealous  police  In  the  bad  old  days,  .some 
grievous  oflenses  are  being  commitLed  ijy 
criminals  now. 

What  Is  needed,  and  what  this  bill  seeks 
to  do.  Is  to  put  our  priorities  back  in  line — 
to  put  first  things  first.  And  for  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen,  asking  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
dition of  order,  the  bill  can't  be  passed  too 
soon. 


DEFENSE    INDICATORS    DOWN    IN 
APRIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
recognize    the    crucial    importance    of 

SELECTED  DEFENSE  DtPARTYENT  ICOtiOMIC  ItuDICCTOkS 


;:cepin4  apprised  of  ccuuoin=c  develop- 
ments m  the  mas.sive  and  lii^aK  volatile 
defense  sector  of  llie  economy.  Iticog- 
nizing  lliis,  I  ask  unar.imous  cjnsent  to 
place  111  the  Recokd  the  Ap/il  issue  of 
Selected  Economic  Indicators,  wLich  is 
.supiuKd  c'acli  liiontli  by  the  D<.-iei..sc  De- 
liartment  at  the  in.stigatiun  ot  h^'  Joint 
Economic  Cuinmil'a-r, 

Thi.i  i.ssuc  .siK)V\s  iliat  conliacl  .,w..id.^ 
lor  liie  Lrst  (luailcr,  en  a  sea.sonaily  ad- 
justed basis,  were  down  J.-  iK'rcont  worn 
the  last  quarter  of  19t)7  mid  TO  percent 
irom  the  llr.st  (luartcr  of  i:-*;^7. 

Tiie  .series  on  iiiU  cxix-nniUires  iivail- 
.ible  tor  l-'ebruary  shows  a  li.clino  ol  10, j 
percent  irom  January,  but  :ni  m  •;  rase  o! 
11.1  ixM'cent  from  February  \'j']1. 

Military  inanix)'ATr  ,strt  n  'ih  ;.;■  nased 
13.000  irom  January  to  P'ebruary.  aliile 
civilian  Delense  D'partmer.t  inanix)wer 
declined  :!,000,  During'  iio7,  tlie  lurther 
';uildup  in  military  maniKiwer  was  uf 
much  niore  modest  proportions  than 
during  196G,  Military  inatiixjwer  .strength 
increased  about  400.oao  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1966  to  the  fir;;t  quarter  ol 
1967— a  rise  uf  13 '2  iJerccnt,  The  in- 
crease from  the  first  quarter  uf  1967  to 
the  fourth  quarter- first  quarter  1968 
data  are  not  yet  available— ;-.mounted  to 
i;7,000. 

There  lx>ing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord. 
as  follows: 


I.  Military  pciine  contiact  awards: 
Aircralt      ... 

Missile  and  space  systems  — 

Ships 

Weapin^  ^^■^  amtnunition 

ElecUonic  and  cTTimunication!,  i>TiJip"ie"t 

Other  hard  Roods 

Soil  Roods 1. . 

Construction      .  ,1       

Allotner 


Total  (excluding  *ork  cjiside  Ui'  tet  Stot€s) 
Total  se^sonilly  adiusted 
Wotk  outside  Unrted  St.iteo 


1:    Cioss  obligations  incurred: 
Uueiatiois 
Procu 
Other 


tiatiois , 

curement L.. 

"    +  •• 


Total 

III.  Gross  unpa'd  obligations  outstanding. 

Operations 

Procurement 

Other. 

Total 

IV   Net  e«r>9Tiiture3: 
Operations. .. 
Procurement...  J.. 
Other 


Total. 


1966 

— 

III 

1%7 

I96S 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

II 

Oct, 

i.ov. 

Dec. 

IV 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

$574 
■93 
,"36 
.i83 
248 
306 
202 
67 
534 

2.943 
3.124 

134 

1 

Jl,94i 
1,040 
355 
555 
918 
843 
709 
207 
1,406 

$2,989 

987 

431 

1.486 

1.574 

1.842 

922 

392 

1.953 

i2,696 

1.314 

8/6 

692 

666 

650 

1.078 

198 

2,356 

$2,252 
861 

239 
qio 
915 

1 ,  029 
989 
150 

1,639 

$2,102 
1,230 
679 
818 
971 
915 
638 
232 
1 ,  605 

9,  190 

10,17! 
453 

$3, U49 

1,  166 

407 

1,769 

1,848 

i ,  564 

652 

626 

1,987 

13,068 

10,667 
?34 

$2,513 
1 ,  580 

417 
1,104 

816 

^65 
l,o56 

232 
2,355 

10,838 

M  561 

$1,349 
323 

153 
454 
272 
252 
175 
55 
522 

3.456 

13.665 

193 

$578 
429 
147 
451 
247 
153 
118 
44 
486 

2,653 
3.308 

117 

$805 
315 
110 
439 
305 
248 
198 
113 
649 

3,183 

3,479 

!45 

$2,632 

1,058 

410 

1,344 

824 

653 

191 

213 

1.657 

$442 
<48 
l')9 
226 
339 
245 
437 
61 
457 

$530 
470 

;9 

416 
264 
318 
140 
53 
470 

2.770 

3.445 

139 

$l,-)4b 

'124 
;,025 
871 
900 
779 
181 
1,461 

9,292 

10.413 

455 

2.685 

2.887 
288 

8.398 

9.456 

551 

7.978 

8.703 

521 

12.646 

10,144 

1.193 

10,536 

10,716 

856 

9,024 

10,1:9 

672 

8  327 

9  604 

'0  426 

9,702 

10,229 

11,435 

11,221 

3.775 

3,374 

3.6';3 

1C.8I2 

3.798 

1.784 

863 

5.445 

3,435 

1.865 

792 

5,  092 

4,374 
2.429 

8.539 
3.470 

5.368 
3.453 

5,276 
2,230 

5,113 
2,519 

8.948 
3.510 

6.154 
3.420 

'■5,  798 

2.C99 
860 

7T335 

1.717 
665 

^.755 

1.875 
669 

5.208 

6,29? 
2.194 

19  298 

.      l-'J. 

15.129 

21.613 

19,247 

17.208 

17,85; 

23.  893 

3.828 

18.  02  J 

5,6:'5 

3,777 

22,119 

5,912 

4,792 

22,736 

8,  ij25 

'.,024 
^3,173 

7,  J 53 

4.644 

22,780 

6,996 

4.513 
25,248 

7,506 

5,257 
24,925 

'  7.971 

5.270 

25.423 

7,854 

5.050 

24  932 

7.509 

5. 150 

■''.856 

7.360 

5.150 

24,856 

7.350 

5.127 

-A.  197 

7.329 

5, 127 

24  024 

7.303 

27.176    31,838 


35  5i4    35,450    34.420    37.257  >  3!!.  153    38.547    37.641     37.366    37,366    36,653    36.454 


7,689 
3.551 

2,757 

9,075 

J.  885 
;'  647 

8.968 

4,392 
2,  '.-!4 

9,087 
:,:64 
3,092 

10.002 
5  074 
3.160 

10.731 

5.28'' 
2. 001 

10.001 
5.06U 
2.047 


3.64! 

2. 005 

790 


3.4S6 

1.830 

847 


3.397     10,494 

1.704      5.598 

724      2. 363 


3  55Q 
2.274 
1.153 


3.273 
1  913 
1.032 


14.097     15.609     15,  e44 


16.413     18.236    18.CU     19.1'«      6.436      6.194      5.825    18.455      6.977      6.218        _^ 


V    DOO  p?rsonal  compensation: 

Military 

Civilian I 

Total '.     . 

VI  Outstanding  paymenti: 
Advnce  pjymani'j 
Ptr>8re-.^  paymettts 


Tola'   . 
VII,  olientt    (•h.-.npov.erl  • 
Military 
Civilian 

1  Reviicd. 
Preliminary 


3.151 
1.937 

5.118 


66 

4  402 

t  468 

",5-39 
1,    38 


3,249       3,551 
2,015      2.105 


3  6')6 
2.135 


3  674 
2.170 


3.65G 
2.243 


3,812 
2.271 


1.264 
773 


1,297 
772 


I. 41' 
7J7 


3,972 
2.332 


1.33!! 
B28 


1.339 

774 


754 


2,  j66 


5,656      5.741      5.794      5.894 


6.113      2.037      2.069      2. 193      6.304      2.166      2.113 


"9 

,3.6 


425 


,094 
,13*! 


90 

,750 

,310 
,229 

,  ih; 


83 

5.461 


S2 

5.SS' 


80         110 
6.765      7.179 


.544      e.G""!      6,815      7.2E9 


3,334 
,.230 


,  37i 
.263 


3.377 
1,303 


3  4f 

i:2-'4 


3.'!5 
1.277 


3,41? 
1  277 


3,398 
1.27i 


134 
7.  '.91 

7,625 

3.  a?"! 

1.271 


14>7 

1,267 


'\'7ii 


!.:>-«■ 
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TAX  OMBUDSMAN 


j  l.ixpayers  Pfiiding  betore  llie  court  are  some 
10,900  Ciises  represemiag  more  than  1  4  bil- 
lion 111  dlspiiUHl  taxes  Tie  total  includes  a 
number  ot  extremely  liirge  corp<jrate  tax 
<-a6es.  fur  the  remiiinlng  cases,  the  average 
t*ix  deaclency  is  iibout  j70o  It  takes  rough- 
ly 18  months  to  run  h  case  Uirough  the  court 
About  6.000  new  cases  are  tiled  annually, 
but  must  urc  :>etttpd   without  a  trial 

Kor  most  taxpayers,  a  visit  to  Tax  Court 
comes  alter  a  series  of  unsuccessful  .idmlnls- 
tratUe  appeals  tv>  the  Internal  Revetiup  Serv- 
ice. At  this  point  the  hapless  mxpayer  get^ 
what's  called  a  .aUitiitorv  notice  of  deflclenry. 
a  fancy  title  for  .i  simple  message'  Pay  up  or 
file  your  caise  with  the  Tux  (,\)urt  within  yo 
days. 

ODDS  FAVOR  Tllf.   IRS 

Some  simply  pay  Others  pay  and  then  sue 
the    Government    for    a    refund    m    Federal 


Mr  LONG  of  Mu.soun  M'  President. 
Monday,  Apnl  15.  1968,  was  for  mast  of 
us  an  eventful  day.  It  is  not  neces.sary  tJ 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Apnl  13  is 
the  day  our  taxes  are  due  to  the  tax  col- 
lector 

Earlier  this  Conmess.  Senator  Mag- 
NUsoN  and  I,  alone  with  the  majority  of 
the  Members  ot  this  body,  cosponsoied 
legislation  to  create  a  Small  Tax  Division 
within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  This  bill,  which  some  have  labeled 
a  tax  ombudsman,  is  presently  pendinc 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  Wall  Street  Joui-nal  of  April   15. 

1968    carries  an   inu=-restini,'   front  pa«e  ^ 

article  on  the  various  types  of  problems     Court  of  chumi    But  "manv  "head   for 'tJ 


which  the  Tax  Court  encounters  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  con.sent  to  insert,  at  this 
p<jint  m  the  Record,  the  above-men- 
tioned article. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRfi. 
as  tollows. 

RrLi.vc  ON  Returns  US  Tax  Court  Sefs 
WiDT-SLiCE  OP  Life  *s  It  SmiF.s  l-^CHrs 
'.v;th  IRS  Paul  Hornunc  s  Free  Aito, 
Hi-sBAND's  Allowance  From  Wite  Pon- 
dered BY  Jt:Di;t!, — CiRctJiT  Riders  Lontly 
Lives 

I  By  Glv..!  Mapesi 
Can  I  businessman  t-ake  depreciation  on 
the  a:rspacp  in  a  hole  in  the  ijround?  Must  i 
pro  football  star  pay  uixes  on  a  new  Corvette 
he  receives  as  an  award?  Can  .1  wealthy  wife 
deduct  from  her  taxes  the  allowance  she  pays 
her  husband  an  old  seaf.irer.  for  stayinic 
home  by  the  hearth' 


Court  since  Its  the  only  court  where  a  tax- 
payer can  withhold  payment  of  the  disputed 
tax  until  (he  Judge  issues  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  if  the  ca.se 

No  matter  which  court  the  taxpayer 
chooses,  the  odds  run  against  him  In  fiscal 
1967.  the  IRS  won  55  ^  of  the  tax  c;ises  tiled 
in  the  Court  of  Claims.  73  of  those  in  the 
Federal  district  courts  and  »2'  of  thi«e  in 
Uie  T.ix  C  )urt  Lawyers  miv  the  reiison  for  the 
pt>orer  odds  m  Tax  Court  is  that  .1  ^jreater 
percentage  of  rllmsy  cases  wind  up  there. 

To  a  ;;nsual  onlooker.  11  typical  Tix  Court 
session  has  ui;  the  verve  ol  .1  lecture  on  ac- 
counting. VfW  people  arc  present,  and  the 
proceedlni;s  an  quiet  and  businesslike  None- 
theless, 'c*  Judges  have  less  chance  of  being 
bored  than  dc  those  on  the  Tax  Court  bench. 

C.\rJL    HORNUNn    VBRStTS    THE    IRS 

Consider  the  case  iif  fcrnicr  Green  Bay 
Puckers  halltaack  Paul  Hornung  Tlie  IRS 
insisted  that  a  S3  300  Corvette  awarded  him 


Such   puzzlers  don't   arise  In   most  of  the   ,  ■'"■■  "fl'ig  named   the  outstanding  player  in 


Federal  income  tax  returns  due  today.  But 
when  they  do,  there  s  a  court  :hat  iuiswers 
such  questions — and  others  less  obscure — bv 
the  hundreds  It's  in  Importanr  bench  of  Jus- 
tice that  most  citizens  dont  know  exists — 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.  Com- 
posed of  1(3  Judges  who  sit  5lnglv  and  ride 
circtut  to  wme  jO  cities,  this  tribunal  is  the 
principal   walling   wall   tor  Income   lax  suf 


the  1961  Nattcnal  Football  League  champion- 
ship game  w:  :.  tax;:blc  Income.  Mr  Hornung 
protested:  hi-  maintained  the  car  fell  under 
.1  regulult.jn  that  exempts  irom  taxation 
awards  <i.  -n  In  recognition  of  educational, 
artistic,  scientific  and  civic  achievements 

His  argument  Football  is  educational  be- 
eause  It's  tflught  in  physical  education 
courses.  It's  artistic  because  being  a  football 


ferers  who  feel   the  Government   Is  pushing      s^-'*'"    'calls  for  a  degree  of  artistry"  Its  scl 


them    iround 

Few  ixmrts  see  such  a  wide  slice  of  !lfe 
r.ix  Court  Judges  have  li.stened  to  the  woes 
of  countless  corporate  and  private  taxpayers 
They  have  delved  into  the  personal  affairs  of 
financier  .\jidrew  Mellon.  come<llan  W  C 
Fields,  union  leader  Jimmv  Hoffa  md  Mtirrnv 
(The  Came;  I  Humphnes,  a  lleulennnt  of 
gangster  AI  Ca[H>ne  Indeed,  Utese  Jurists 
pnbablv  hear  ,v  wider  lanety  of  cases,  face 
more  abstruse  legal  snarls  and  handle  more 
money  matters  than  .ilmosl  any  court  in  the 
land. 

Nut  really  a  Cfn-RT 
In  one  sense,  the  court  isn't  really  a  court 
at  all  It  W!us  formed  in  uil'4  .1.$  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals,  "an  independent  agencv  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government^'  And 
despite  several  .ittempts  to  change  Its  status. 
It  still  Is  part  of  the  executive  rather  than  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government    In   1942 


entitle  because  it  emp'.cAs  certain  scientific 
principles  (a  witness  testified  that  "you  have 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  mathematician"  to  un- 
derstand! the  complicated  plays).  And  it's  a 
clMc  achievement  because  Mr  Hornung,  who 
was  then  in  the  Army,  was  granted  leave 
specitic.illy  to  play  In  the  championship 
game;  hence  it  must  have  been  for  the  pub- 
lic good 

Tax  Cnitrt  Judge  .■\ustin  Hcvt  ruled  .igainst 
Mr  Hornung.  savlni;,  'We  believe  the  peti- 
tioner should  be  caught  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage  -m  this  pirtlcular  offensive  ma- 
neuver " 

Deductions  are  another  thornv  area  for  the 
court  It  has  ruled,  for  example  that  the  care 
and  feeding  of  two  !  irge  Rtissian  wolfhounds 
are  .lUowable  bu.siness  expenses  for  a  res- 
taurant, which  keep  r|,e  inlmals  around  to 
?lve  the  place  a  bit  of  class 

But  the  court  balked  m  the  case  of  the  wife 

howeier   irs  name  was  changed  to  Tax  Court      *ho  was  paying  her  seagoing  husband  to  stay 


and  its  members  designated  judges  The 
U  3.  Supreme  Court  has  .ilso  recognized  the 
Judicial  nature  of  the  court  , 

Congress  is  mulling  several  measures  con- 
cerning the  Tax  Court  One  <et  of  bills  would 
place  It  In  the  judicial  br..nch  and  grant  life 
tenure  'o  Us  Judges,  who  now  ,ire  appointed 
by  the  President  to  12-ve.ir  terms  Other  bllU 
prophase  a  small  claims  sectnn  of  the  court 
Such  a  move  would  help  stem  the  oft-heard 
cru:cLsm  that  legal  expen.ses  and  red  tape 
frighten  away  taxpayers  who  have  onlv  a 
small   .unount   of   disputed   tax   .it   stake 

Despite    such    charges,    the    court    already 
gets  a  gixxl  share  of  lt«  business  from  small 


home  The  woman  had  drawn  up  a  contract 
under  whjch  she  paid  her  mate  half  her  In- 
come provided  he  renounced  his  seafaring 
life  and  took  up  no  other  work  Involving 
travel.  She  deducted  this  amount  as  a  neces- 
sarv  business  expense  The  court  held  that 
while  her  captain  might  be  dear,  he  wasn't 
deductible 

The  fact  that  a  deduction  Is  a  bit  bizarre 
doesn  t  seem  to  faze  the  court  Not  long  .ago  It 
allowed  a  Chicago  businessman  to  depreciate 
the  airspace  m  an  abandoned  clay  pit  he 
owned  He  was  n  refuse  contractor  who  was 
tilling  the  pit  with  garbage,  thereby  slowly 
using  up  the  avallabi»  dumping  space  To  the 


chagrin  of  the  IRS.  he  saved  $23,000  In  Uixes 
over  three  years 

I  HE     LONELY     I  IFl 

To  hear  ciises  like  these.  r..x  Court  Judges 
spend  lip  to  a  quarter  of  their  time  away 
irom  their  home  base  in  Wii-'hlngton  When- 
eier  enough  cases  pile  up.  a  Judge  and  u 
deputy  court  clerk  are  dlsp,itched  to  hold 
one-  or  two-week  sessions  in  cities  like 
Greensboro.  N.C..  Siilt  L.ike  fUy.  Des  Moines 
and  Anchorage. 

nils  can  be  a  very  luneiy  ijuslness  at 
times,'  observes  Judge  Hoyt,  who  often  looks 
up  old  friends  of  friends,  to  help  p.iss  the 
tree  time  m  a  strange  city.  Other  Judges 
spend  their  off  hours  catching  up  un  trial 
briefs.  reading  books,  going  to  movies  or 
simply  sightseeing. 

In  these  traveling  sessions,  much  depends 
on  the  hard-working  deputy  clerk  who  acts 
as  court  crier,  secretary  .md  all-. -.round 
handyman  He  generally  i.rrives  in  t(jwn  ■<n 
Sunday  to  check  the  courtroom  1  usually  bor- 
rowed from  some  other  Federal  Lir  loc;'l 
court  I  and  to  ensure  th.it  the  .ill-lmportant 
T.ix  Court  trunk  has  .irrlved  Tlie  tnuik  >  011- 
tains  documents.  blank  forms,  rubber 
stamps,  pencils  and  the  judges  robe,  among 
other  things  Not  Intrequently.  the  clerk 
spends  Sunday  tracking  it  down 

LOCKKD     IN     THE     MENS     ROOM 

The  borrowed  courtrooms  can  be  trouble- 
some aince  thev  are  sometimes  1  ramped  md 
decrepit.  Deputy  Clerk  Gei.rge  Baird  recall.s 
a  session  in  an  old  Oklahom.i  Citv  court- 
room. Court  was  ready  to  convene,  but  the 
Judge  was  no-.vhere  to  be  iiiind.  Alter  a  wait 
of  several  minutes.  Mr  Baird  says  he  heard 
a  small  voice  call.  "Georpe.  get  me  out  ot 
here'"  The  judge,  it  developed,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  mens  room  .idjolnlng  his 
chambers;  .1  rusty  door  lock  had  stuck  shut 

Judges,  who  draw  .in  ..nnual  salary  ol  $30  - 
000.  get  an  expense  .lUowance  of  up  to  $30 
for  each  day  on  the  road.  Their  clerks,  who 
earn  .'.n  average  of  $8,300,  must  survive  on  a 
flat  *16  a  day  for  expenses.  Since  only  hve 
clerks  serve  16  Judges,  the  clerks  travel  con- 
siderably more.  On  the  average,  each  clerk 
.s  .iwav  from  Washington  tjO':  of  the  time; 
some  travel  30.000  miles  a  year. 

When  riding  circuit,  most  Judges  treat  the 
clerks  to  cocktails  and  dinner  once  a  week. 
A  few  years  .igo  during  .1  month-long  session 
in  Seattle,  Judge  Graydon  C5  WIthey  and  his 
clerk,  Mr  Baird,  rented  .i  furnished  ;ip,.ri- 
ment  .icross  the  s^treet  from  the  courthouse. 
"It  was  very  pleasant,  much  better  than  a 
hotel,"  says  Mr.  Baird.  'However,  "  he  adds 
with  a  sigh.  I  got  stuck  v.-ith  the  shopping 
and  cooking" 

ARE    THLV    l.MPARTIAL.' 

Of  the  court's  14  active  judges  1  there  are 
currentlv  two  vacancies),  a  majority  are 
lormer  Government  attorneys — a  fact  that 
nettles  at  least  a  few  tax  lawyers,  who  com- 
plain the  court  'ends  to  favtpr  the  IRS  111 
difficult  cases  Five  Judges  were  IRS  attor- 
neys, two  came  from  the  Justice  Department 
and  one  from  the  Treasury  Department  An- 
other Judge  is  a  former  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  Ways  .ind  Means  Committee  The  re- 
maining five  judges  came  from  private  law 
practices 

Gripes  a  Philadelphia  tax  lawyer-  "These 
fellows  try  hard  to  be  Impartial,  but  seeing 
things  the  Government  way  can  cet  Ingrained 
In  a  man  Is  it  really  fair  to  have  them  all  on 
the  courf" 

Tax  Court  Judges  reply  that  erstwhile  Gov- 
ernment lawvers  no  more  favor  the  IRS  than 
foncer  private  attorneys  favor  the  taxpay- 
ers. "Whatever  your  background — Govern- 
ment or  private  practice— it  won't  sway  vou 
in  the  last  after  a  few  months  on  the  bench." 
says  one  Judge.  J" 

Nor  has  Sheldon  S  Cohen,  commissioner  of 
the  IRS,  noticed  any  pro-Government  lean- 
ings from  former  IRS  people  nn  the  court. 
"Par  from  it  '  he  says.    "How  do  you  prove 
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:HV    S.MALI     tl.M.MS    I'ROPOSAL 

Pending  legislation  to  .-et  up  a  small  claims 
;,<x  court  is  viewed  with  dlsfavcr  by  many  of 
the  Judges,  although  tlie  court  itself  hasn't 
taken  all  orticial  position  The  bills,  which 
lia\e  wide,  bipattisnn  support,  would  cm- 
power  sjiecial  court  commissioners  to  hear 
cases  liaolvli.g  deliciencies  >f  $1,000  or  less 
Decisions  would  be  rendered  quickly  and  in- 
lormally.  Thov  wouldn't  he  precedent  settiiig. 
nor  could  tlu>  be  appealed  to  higher  courts. 
Present  Tax  Ci  uri  rulings  can  be  ;ippe.iled  b\ 
either  the  taxjiaver  .ir  the  IRS.  though  the 
IRS  seldom  tliTes  appe.il 

Chief  Judge  William  M  Dreniien  main- 
tains that  the  exi.^tiue  machinery  of  the 
court  couid  be  inodihcd  to  liandle  small 
claims"  without  speed  legislation.  In  recent 
monlh.s.  he  observes,  the  court  has  success- 
fully exijcrimented  with  small  claims  cal- 
endars III  ,-everal  cities  where  cases  were  han- 
dled ^p»>ed;ly  and  with  little  paperwork  He 
;nid  other  judgis  tear  that  a  formalized  small 
claims  division  might  tempt  great  numbers 
of  irate  'axpayers  to  ti'.pass  existing  .ippeal 
procedures  within  'lie  IRS 

Everyone  ;igrees  that  going  to  Tax  Court 
can  be  castly.  The  filing  lee  is  only  $10,  but 
lawyers'  lees — even  lor  a  small,  run-of-the- 
mili  case — run  •*25  to  >50  or  more  an  hour. 
Tax  lawvers  say  most  cases  require  a  mini- 
mum ol  eight  hours  of  their  time  Another 
expensive  item  1.^  the  trial  transcript;  lliese 
otten-volumlnous  documents  run  50  to  7,5 
cents  a  page. 

Says  one  lawyer  'Sure,  {■200  is  a  lot  of 
tax  to  some  jieople  But  who  would  vv'aiit  to 
spend  $250  lighting  it'.'" 

Some  harciv  taxpayers — about  20''  of  those 
before  the  court  last  year  save  on  legal  costs 
by  going  It  alone,  without  .1  lawyer.  But  sucli 
;jro  <c  defenses  (froin  the  Latin  for  "on  be- 
h.ilf  of  one's  self")  can  be  troublesome  for 
Judges. 

"These  cases  are  sometimes  a  source  of 
great  Irustratlon  to  the  court."  says  Judge 
Theodore  Tannenwald  Jr.  "Not  only  is  the 
taxpayer  iinlamiliar  with  the  legal  proce- 
dures in\olved  but.  more  often  than  not.  he 
is  emotionally  upset  about  the  whole  matter. 
The  Judge  has  to  .issume  the  additional  roles 
of  psychiatrist  and  liwyer.  He  has  to  try  to 
calm  down  the  taxpayer  and  then,  acting  as 
the  taxpayer's  lawyer,  try  to  question  him 
sutficiently  to  get  the  pertinent  facts  on 
record  " 

A  pro  se  case  can  be  irustrating  to  the  tax- 
payer, too.  As  he  prepares  his  petition  the 
court  will,  on  reque.'-t,  mail  him  an  imposln;? 
booklet  called  Rules  of  Practice.  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States — complete  with  65  rules. 
Terms  like  depositions,  stipulations  and  in- 
terrogatories abound.  And  these  can  stump 
the  unwary. 

Take,  for  instan:c.  the  case  of  a  Lafayette. 
La,,  man  who  had  taxes  of  $312  at  stake.  His 
carefully  written  petition  followed  the  pre- 
scribed format  to  the  letter;  His  name,  ad- 
dress, amount  of  deficiency,  assignment  of 
errors  to  the  IRS  and  statement  of  facts  sup- 
porting his  argument. 

But  this  taxpayer  met  his  match  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  petition,  where  the 
rules  call  for  a  "prayer,  setting  forth  relief 
sought  by  the  petitioner."  Here  he  wrote; 
"Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
be  Thv  name.  ..." 


MONTREAL  ASSEMBLY  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  STATEMENT  OF  PUR- 
POSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
A.sscmbly  for  Human  Rights,  which  con- 
vened HI  Montreal  March  22  to  27,  re- 
ceived a  urcat  deal  of  encouragement 
from  orpanizations  vitally  interestecj  in 
the  field  of  human  rights. 


Messages  of  suiJi)oil  came  Horn  tlie 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Or^tani/ation, 
World  Health  Ori;ani/ation.  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  ior  Relui^ces, 
The  Canadian  Government.  Irom  Prime 
Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson,  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation,  and  the 
World  Council  of  Cluirches. 

Purpose  ol  tlie  As.sembly  lor  Human 
Rights  was  the  locu.'^ing  ot  public  atten- 
tion on  some  oJ  the  concrete  i;^sues  relat- 
ing to  the  rights  ol  m;ai.  Hopeluily,  the 
Montreal  meeting  will  .serve  as  the  ba.sis 
for  discussions  m  many  nations,  on  the 
part  of  governmeiils.  and  within  the  pri- 
vate sector.  1  note  that  tiie  lull  liiuiiicial 
support  of  llie  Mcmtreal  Assembly  lor 
Human  Rights  came  from  llie  iirivate 
sector  in  tlie  commt  monition  ol  tlie  1968 
International  Year  lor  Human  Rights. 

Of  considerable  worth  is  the  a.ssem- 
bly's  statement  ol  ijurpo.se  whlcli  I  find 
most  rewarding  because  it  emphatically 
defines  the  forces  ehanamg  the  world 
through  technological  ad\ance  and  also 
political  alterations. 

The  statement  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Senators  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  appear  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    OF     I'VRPOSE     FOR     THE     ASSEMBLY 

FOR   Human    Rights 

THE    GROWTH    f)F    III    MAN    FREEDOM    IN    A 
TECHNOLOGICAL    AGE 

A  world  which  is  being  rc-iormed  hy  tech- 
nological advance  and  political  change  must 
examine  the  inipact  of  these  forces  on  human 
freedom. 

The  same  technology  which  provides  --olu- 
tlons  to  old  problems  creates  new  1  hreats  to 
the  natural  rights  t>t  man.  The  threat  to  in- 
dividuality, engendered  by  science,  is  real: 
but  the  promise  which  science  oilers  in  terms 
of  release  from  old  and  dreaded  restraints  is 
incalculably  high 

Because  knowledge  must  jjrtcede  ;inci  ac- 
company man's  etlorts  in  using  technoIO£?y 
to  advance  human  freedom,  it  is  essenn.U 
that  the  best  minds  be  jnit  t/j  work  in  exani- 
ining  the  impact  of  lechnnloijy  in  iiuman 
ireedom  m  a  new  aee 

Old  statements  dcalmtj  v.nth  the  lOjstrac- 
tions  of  human  rights  have  lost  their  mean- 
ing for  the  millions  who  liave  seen  no  change 
affecting  their  welfare  and  freedom  a.s  a  re- 
sult of  these  expression.s.  The  individual 
rights  to  which  all  men  arc  entitled  must 
become  in  fact  intiividual.  What  is  coiisidered 
by  many  to  be  the  threat  of  the  new  teci-s- 
nology  must  become  the  licw  promise  lor  in- 
dividual human  freedom.  In  addition  ;o  the 
rights  of  political  Irecdom.  which  remain  as 
important  as  ever,  we  must  insure  tlie  right 
to  health,  the  riftlit  to  econoniic  well-being, 
and  the  right  to  education. 

The  challenge  of  technology  is  universal. 
It  confronts  those  societies  which  have  long 
traditions  of  Iiuman  freedom.  It  also  chal- 
lenges the  developing  societies  whose  cultures 
may  be  unreceptive  to  technology. 

■fhe  Assembly  for  Human  Rights,  'up- 
ported  by  scholarly  research  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  thoughtliil  men,  proposes  to  examine 
in  the  light  of  techi^.oloiiical  change  the  con- 
cepts expressed  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
ARTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  Senate's  prompt  ap- 
proval of  legislation  extending  the  au- 
thorization of  the  National  Foundation 


on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  It  is  in 
i.HU  lii.story  and  litcratuie.  both  the  sub- 
stance ol  the  luimanities.  that  'v>.e  see  the 
lunciamtntal  viiluts  winch  have  governed 
till-  dfvt  ioiJiiieiit  1)1  this  co'vintry  and 
wliich  will  give  it  its  goals.  Long  central 
in  the  liberal  arts  curnculums  of  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  the 
humanities  have  .suffered  Irom  inade- 
(;iiate  linancial  .suiJiioit 

The  National  Endowment  lor  the  Hu- 
luiiiulies  n;is  developed  sound  iiiomams 
iuv  the  iinprovtmciit  ot  t(  aching  ot  the 
luimanuies  m  Inglitr  education.  With 
adequate'  lunds.  it  is  now  m  a  |)osition 
to  lia\e  a  signiticant  impact  on  instruc- 
tion m  till'  humanities  at  both  the  ;;rad- 
uate  and  uiideri^raduate  institutional 
!e\il.  It.s  t(-llowsliip  and  researcli  jiro- 
Lrams  have  not  only  produced  imjjor- 
tant  .scholarship  but  they  have  acceler- 
ated the  development  ot  scholars  and 
teaclici-.'^   ol    t!;e   humanitirs 

Few  Federal  agencies  have  made  better 
u.se  ot  a  .sin;ill  amount  ol  seed  money 
than  has  the  National  Kndownunt  lor 
tlie  Arts. 

Working!  witli  the  active  cooperation  of 
tiie  film  industry  .md  |>n\at*'ly  endowed 
loundations.  the  National  Endowment 
loi  the  .^l■ts  lias  created  a  .^tion'  and 
viable  American  Film  Institute.  The  in- 
stitute is  a  non-G.'i\e!-nment.  nonjirofit 
organization  ior  tiie  tievelojjmtnt  ot  ex- 
cellence in   this  area  of    the  arts. 

Similar  cooi)erati\e  (Iforts  have  as- 
si.sted  in  tiie  production  and  distribution 
of  :?9  programs  for  national  educational 
television. 

Throughout  its  initial  effort,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  has  encouraged  pri- 
\ate  L'lvmg  throush  close  liaison  with 
foundations  and  industry.  In  this  re- 
sisect,  the  endowment — and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Art.s — have  fulfilled  a 
larce  part  of  the  original  challenge  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  89-209. 

Tlie  endowment's  ijrograms  to  en- 
courage the  arts  in  many  fields  have 
been  highly  successful.  But  nowhere  is 
this  more  apparent  than  m  the  growth 
of  the  State  arts  agencies  v.hich  iirovide 
ongoing  programs  of  benefit  to  the  citi- 
zens of  their  own  area. 

An  excellent  example  is  the  work  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  llic  Arts. 
I  recently  received  a  report  ol  the  ex- 
citina  activities  of  the  council  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Theodore  L.  Hazlett.  Jr., 
chairman,  and  Vincent  R.  .■^rtz.  (>xecu- 
tive  director,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in    the    Recohd. 

There  beina  no  ob.jection.  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  jjrinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

We  re;,pectfully  submit  the  fr.ljowinc  !r:!r>r- 
ination  tl-.at  will  provide  an  overlay  of  major 
.^rts  Council  activities.  In  all  of  its  efforts,  the 
Council  has  consistently  .'■oueht  to  maintain 
the  liighe.st  standards  and  jnirsuit  of  excel- 
lence in  every  held  of  creative  endeavor.  Com- 
patible with  the  Declaration  cf  Purpose  of  tl.e 
National  Foundation  on  the  .'Vrts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965.  the  Council  sets  forth 
the  following  objectives; 

To  increase  opportunities  for  citizen  appre- 
ciation .ind  cr.loymont  of  the  arts  throuch  a 
wider  (ii.=:tributii.n  of  our  artistic  re.'sources 
throuehout  -'11  areas  of  the  state; 

To  sustain  ar.d  encourage  individual  per- 
forming and  creative  artists; 

To  help  sustain  and  develop  existing  Inde- 
jiendent  institutions  of  the  arts; 
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To  Increase  the  awareness  And  impi.rtance 
of  the  arts  to  our  citizens  through  educatlon- 
di  and  experimental!  pr^iject-s: 

To  provide  citizen  participation  In  local  ar- 
tistic proi^r.itns  through  a  partnership  with 
other  states; 

To  provide  the  pecjp'.e  of  this  state  with  new 
opportunities  In  all  aspeot«  of  the  arts; 

Tf)  act  on  the  principle  that  the  arts  are 
primarily  a.  matter  for  private  and  local  in- 
Itlatlve- 

The  arts  play  an  Important  role  In  Inte- 
arratlng  Individuals  Into  the  sub-cultures 
within  our  society  They  afTect  the  masses 
and  ii.ive  ftirect  Influence  on  the  moods  and 
text'-ires  of  their  Uvea 

The  C'immoawealth  of  Pennsylvania 
C  .uncU  on  the  Arts  w.is  created  by  Act  No 
538.  approved  Janii.iry  2.'S.  1966.  During  the 
latter  purt  of  1?S6-1967.  the  Council  actually 
begin  to  conduct  its  buslnew;  The  first 
m.H|or  pi>!nt  of  business  was  to  becln  a  stiite- 
wlde  survey  of  the  artistic  and  cultural  re- 
sources in  Pennsylvania  After  idapt'.ns;  the 
Penn-syivsnia  State  Planning  Bi«'d'^  re- 
gionalized concept,  the  Council  conducted 
:\  test  study  in  Region  6  encompassing 
Adams.  Cumberland.  Dauphin.  Franklin. 
Lancaster  Leban.)n.  Perry  .md  Yarlc  C  luntlr* 
Af:er  successfully  completing  thlj  fen.«lb!llty 
atudy.  i)ie  Council's  suiff  extended  'heir 
efforti  t  •  the  b.ilanre  of  the  Commonwealth 
This  in-depth  survey  w.is  •onduct^vl  on  a 
three  prong  basis  The  Mrst  stapo  was  the 
establishment  of  centers  of  influence  and  In- 
dividual interview").  Detailed  qupstlonnalr^'s 
were  then  mailed  to  a^l  lden:::led  arts  groups 
ba.«;ed  "n  the  Information  obtained  m  the 
inte'vlews  The  third  ir;l  mom  rew.irdlng 
portion  oi  the  survey  was  tlie  series  .if  public 
ttirum.-  held  state-wide  The  information 
derived  from  all  phases  of  this  survey 
heipei  establish  the  existing  .irtlsUc  and 
cultur'il  Climate  of  our  CommonweUth. 

The  Council  develoi>ed  a  logical  nrogram 
based  on  the  initial  Information  obtained  In 
the  survey  During  this  fiscal  vear  the  mnjor 
pro^-am  of  support  and  aid  was  to  local  ;tnd 
regional  arts  festivals.  Through  supporting; 
these  local  festivals  throughout  the  stat«. 
m  Te  than  -MiTht  million  Pennsylvania  citizens 
were  expoeeU  to  .i!I  the  various  art  form.';. 

A  irrin'  from  the  National  Endowment 
fir  the  Art«  and  Humanities  of  $12,053  was 
m.itched  on  .>»n  equal  basis  by  state  funds, 
giving  .1  tjt  'I  program  fund  of  8l>4.106  After 
I  c.ireful  audit  of  jur  1966-1967  programs.  It 
wi.*  interesting  to  learn  that  the  total  cost 
'•■t  that  season's  prog-^m  per  audience  he.\d 
was  «  "003 

The  following  was  the  program  of  support 
for  1966-1967: 

Recipient : 

Philadelphia    Arts   Festival,   Phila- 
delphia,   Pa »4.  000 

Carnegie  Institute,   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Three    Rivers    Arts    Festival  t 3.000 

Fine  Arrs  Flp>t  i.  Wilk  i.-B.irre  Pa   .      2,  000 

Warren  Art  League,  Warren.  Pa 500 

Johns-town      Area      Arts      Council. 

Johnstown.  Pa    (Flaming  Foliage 

Arts   Festival!  .      .      .  500 

Bucks     County    Arts    Foundation. 

D<^iy:estown.     Pa.     (International 

Theatre  Congress  i 2.  000 

State    College    Area    Chamber    of 

Commerce.     State     College.     Pn. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of 

the  Arts. ..  2.  000 

Erie  Art^  Council.  Erie,  Pa.      '2.000 

Butler  County  Music  and  Art  Festi- 
val. Butler.  Pa 306 

Pennsylvania  Ballet  Company.  Phil- 
adelphia.   Pa 7,800 

The  Pennsylvania  Ballet  Companv  gave 
uerformances  in  Altoona,  Stat*  College.  'Wll- 
llam^port  and  Coatesvllle  as  well  is  rpveral 
matinee    perforTnances  for   children 

It  was  the  Council  s  goal  to  provide  support 
through  a  program  that  would  cover  all  the 


various  art  forms  and  yet  reach  us  many 
l>eO!Jle  as  possible  The  results  of  our  first 
y-ar  of  programming  pmve  that  this  goal 
Wis  successfully  ati.ilned 

The  Council  established  a  policy  that  all 
tlie  hniiricl.il  .lUt  i;r,iiited  to  projects  within 
.U  progr.im  should  be  matched  or  bettered 
by  funds  from  each  local  community.  Within 
the  obvious  limits  of  ndmlnl.^terlng  such  a 
.-ni..l|  amount  of  pn.grum  monies,  the  Coun- 
cil, the  present  administration  and  the  Na- 
Tiunul  Endowment  on  the  .\rts  were  detlriltfly 
jdi-iused  with  our  nttenipls  to  elevate  the 
cultur.tl  level  ot  our  Commonweallh. 

During  'he  present  dscal  year,  the  Coun- 
11  has  concluded  the  three  prong  survey. 
\.:  the  information  which  was  gathered 
Through  this  importuiu  study  Ls  presently 
l>eiug  compiled  and  analysed.  The  results  of 
lue  state  survey  will  be  the  basis  for  the 
ifxt  of  thr  Council's  first  major  publlcatloii 
Ouring  FebTUarv.  lt>68  tlie  Council  con- 
ducted Its  first  seminiir  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Arts  Festival  concept 
M'lre  than  4B  riualllied  con.-ultants  from  all 
.iroiis  o(  the  slate  met  in  Hurrlsburg  to  dis- 
cuss mutuui  goals  and  how  to  .mprove  the 
quality  of  their  Itcal  festivals  This  .s\miKi- 
siiun  wa.s  a  dellnite  ninjor  siep  ti'>ward  tlie 
Council's  plan  to  hold  a  lUit^widc  aru,  les- 
tlwii.  Bai>e<l  on  thr  many  letters  oi  com- 
mendation that  the  Counc'l  received  from 
[•he  seminar  part  in  pants,  this  meeting  was 
truly  benellcial  and  lends  credence  Ui  mak- 
ing this  .in  annu.'l  atl.ur 

The  present  tiical  wear's  program  is  sup- 
ported by  a  grant  of  »39.3»3  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowuient  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties and  a  State  program  appropriation  of 
«50.000. 

After  evaluating  the  effectlvenfss  of  last 
year's  prog!;un.  the  Council's  goal;,  and  ob- 
jectives must  Include  a  continuation  of  the 
support  A  the  f.jllowlng: 

Local  and  regional  arts  festivals; 
Professioual  companies  of  nutlonaj  repu- 
tation; 

deml-prifesslon:il  and  amateur  organiza- 
tions with  proffsiional  potential; 

Dissemination  of  inlonnatlon  that  will  as- 
:>ist  in  'lelpiug  local  organizations  to  obtain 
worthwhile  goals  that  would,  without  oxir 
help,  t>e  unobtainable 

The  Council  stfilf  ts  presently  negotiating 
contracts  witn  the  loUuwing  listed  groups 
bai>ed  .ui  the  approved  locally-lniiiated 
projects 

Cheltenham  Arts  Festival,  Cheltenham. 
Montgomery  County 

WllU/imsport  \Tt&  Festival,  WlUUmsport. 
Ly  omlng  County 

B-thlenem  .\rt«  Feittvp.l  Bethlehem. 
Northampton  County. 

.Inhnstown  Youth  Festlvf»l.  Johnstown. 
Cambria  County 

L.icicawann.i  Arts  Festival.  Scrnnton, 
Lukawmna  County 

'iieater  Chester  Ar's  Festival.  Chester. 
Delaware  County 

Wllkes-Barre  Pine  Arts  Fiesta  Wllkes- 
B;irre.  Luzerne  County 

Greater  Harrlsburg  .Arts  Festival.  Harrls- 
burg.  Including  Lebanon,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin  .md   Perry  Counties. 

Three  Rivers  .\rts  Festival,  Pittsburgh; 
.^lleghenv  County 

Hftzleton  Pine  .\rtf  Pestiv.il,  Hazleton;  Lu- 
;:erne  County 

L.incaster  Summer  Arts  Festival,  Lancaster: 
Lancaster  County 

Brie   Arts   Festival,   Efrle;    Erie  County 
Butler  Cotinty  Music  and  An  Festival   But- 
ler; Butler  County. 

Central  Penna  Festival  of  .Arts  State  Col- 
lege; Centre  County. 

Center  Square  Art  Pair,  K.ston;  North- 
ampton C<  iinty 

Blair  County  .Arts  Festival.  Altoona;  Blair 
County 

Temple  University  Music  Festival,  Ambler; 
Montgomery  Coumy. 


Society  Hill  Playhouse  Theatre  In  ih.- 
Street   Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  County 

S'..te  Repertory  Theatre.  State  Colle>;-. 
Centre  County. 

Pr  <fcsslonal  Companle.-;  Pennsylvania  Bal- 
let I  Touring  1.  Pltu  burgh  Sjmphony,  Scran - 
ton  Philh.irmonlc 

The  Council  has  exp.inded  its  support  ^f 
local  and  regional  arts  festivals  ircm  eight  in 
fiscal  1966- IB67  to  elghtocn  In  the  ciuTPir 
year  Our  program  also  includes  support  -i 
live  innovative  and  experimental  arts  actu- 
itlcs 

The  C'luncU's  programs  have  hee.n  screenec' 
and  approved  m  an  clTort  lo  entl'-o  the  j>c.  ,i  .■ 
of  the  C<3ramonwealth  ui  (lp\elop  special  in- 
terest In  'Tpatlve  artistic  endoavors  We  .ac 
approaching  our  ta.«k.s  a,s  arts  •dniinlstr.ui  r^ 
In  an  cfBclent  manner  that  will  make  It  ;x\- - 
slble  to  account  lor  and  satisfy  the  dpniai:>i 
of  the  public,  p.ntrons.  governmental  aKeii'  .- 
and.  last  but  not  least,  the  partlc.pant- 

Due  to  the  tremendous  groundswell  of  pui.- 
lic  Interest  the  formation  of  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees composed  of  qualllied  individuals  repre- 
senting the  varli'us  .irt  icrm.s  is  one  of  tl." 
current  projects  ul  the  Council  These  com- 
mittees will  investigate  the  uatius  of  e.ich  .ir- 
form  and  will  recommend  ;o  the  C  luncl!  .iii- 
proprlate  plans  for  stimulating  and  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  .if  each  .irt  Ii.rm.  Hopefullv. 
the  rrcomiiiendatlon.s  from  the  ad  hi>c  coin- 
itiltfee-s  will  help  develop  new  dlme!islons 
and  stimulate  professionalism  and  the  elev.i- 
tirii  ill  .|ualitv  m  the  irts. 

Support  to  local  communities  does  not  al- 
ways have  to  be  In  the  form  of  a  grant  The 
Council  on  the  .Vrts  has  m.ide  top  level  pro- 
fessional advisors  available  to  help  local  com- 
munities enhance  their  vnriou.i  arts  projects 
The  public  response  to  this  .aspect  of  the 
r  ii:nills  progrnm  will  m.ike  It  noce.s.sarv  to 
continue  to  develop  a  technical  advisory  pro- 
gram on  a  errander  scale  Stipplytng  technlci: 
assistance  to  art  irroups  that  .ire  t>oth  inter- 
ested and  m  need  Is  inother  means  of  eleva- 
ting Pennsylvania's  cultural  climate 

The  success  of  the  Council's  touring  'hp 
Pennsylvania  Bullet  Company  to  select  eu 
areas  of  the  state  .ind  the  demands  of  <<vs 
citizens  gives  a  sound  basis  to  enl.irge  our 
progr.im  of  professional  touring  companie.^ 
We  pl,<>n  to  m'^ke  the  o'UstTnd'ng  talents  ol 
Ix>th  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
Plttsburrh  Sv-mphonv  .■'vail.Tble  to  additional 
areis  nf  our  .-tate  Making  established  pro- 
fessional talents  availnb!?  to  all  of  the  state 
serves  a  three-fold  lAirpose:  tl:e  education  ol 
the  general  iuibllc;  the  raising  ot  quality 
stand.ards  for  local  groups:  and  hv  giving 
support  to  nationally  reputed  orranizations 
we  also  encourage  their  very  existence 

During  the  initial  phase  of  program  plan- 
ning m  the  present  fi.scal  vear.  ihe  W  I.. 
Connell  fund  w.\s  created  The  purpose  for 
establishing  this  fund  is  to  pri'.nt  seed  money 
and  encouragement  to  worthwhile  experi- 
mer.tal  projects  th.at  are  Initiated  locally  The 
Connell  Fund  Is  still  another  •ii'.>ans  nf  stl.mu- 
:  itlng  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  If  t^c  are 
m  -Arts  Council  for  all  the  people  we.  throiicli 
our  prognuiis,  must  iiscist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tomorrov's  profcssionnl 

It  Is  not  the  purp>ose  of  the  Council  to  in- 
terfere with  local  individuals  or  ^rroups  .iS 
they  relate  to  the  arts  Obviously,  if  worth- 
while prognuns  are  to  be  developed  .xross 
our  Commonwealth  the  .nitial  Ideas  .ii;cJ 
enthusiasm  must  begin  with  the  lo:al  com- 
mumty.  However,  tlie  Pennsylvania  Council 
on  the  .Arts  lias  successfully  ;;cted  as  a  cata- 
lyst in  helping  create  local  arts  councils  The 
basic  logic  in  sup;)ortlii2  th.e  concept  of  local 
arts  councils  is  the  idea  that  outAtandinc 
projects  conceived  locally  and  supp  .rted  both 
by  the  State  and  Natloiial  governnipnts  have 
the  opportunity  t  f  becoming  urcoiiiz  .ijinual 
afr.airs  under  the  leadership  of  the:-e  local 
arts  administrators 

The  Council's  next  major  step  toward  con- 
ducting   the    state    arts    festival    which    uas 
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mandated  by  Governor  Slialer  will  be  the 
iinpltment.iilon  oi  a  .statewide,  /.incd  art 
show  at  .1  college  senior  level.  The  outstand- 
ing college  .irtists  selected  by  a  ciuallfled  jury 
win  receive  bcholarships  to  their  choice  of 
grnduate  art  scho<ils  Not  only  v^Tli  this  proj- 
ect pro\e  beneflclRl  lo  the  ciiU'cns  <,'f  Penn- 
sylvania, our  schcKjls  of  iiigher  iesirning  and 
our  young  .irtists.  but  it  will  al.so  serve  as  a 
pilot  .study  to  assi.'-.t  us  :n  developiiig  .i  .-itate 
arts  festival. 

To  help  the  Couticil  keep  abrcist  of  llic 
.irtisilc  growth  m  PciUi.nlviin:a,  .t  will  con- 
tinue to  U[)c)atc  the  m-depth  survey,  thus 
developing  a  .sell-periJ.'Tualini;  directory  of 
the  state's  cultural  and  ..rtlstlc  resources. 

Our  progr.ims  .inti  coi  coplb  ..le  keyed  t<i  a 
phllo.sophy  of  .'.-.ntlnulty.  qualitatively  .aid 
quantitatively,  on  a  year-to-year  end  \cns- 
r.ihge  lia.-is  compatible  wit'a  the  h.sc  il  objec- 
tives of  both  stiite  and  .fi  dera;  jiovenim?-.t 
as  they  pass  from  admlnlstrntlon  to  admin- 
istration. 

Mf.MlitH.-i    .  iK    I'f.VNSVI.V  a:nI.\     luI.N'I;      '  I.N'     THE 
ARTS 

Dr.  .selni.i  burke.  Uorke  I^me  PC  I3ox  4j, 
New  Hi  pc    P.i. 

Mr  Hov,'ard  .1.  Burnett,  437  Maple  Avenue, 
IV't'^oorgh,  Pa. 

He  n,  Robert  J.  Butera,  1926  Brandon  Lane, 
Norristown,  Pa, 

Mr  Wir.ia'n  L.  Connell,  Jr.,  R,D.  ::2  Pippin 
HiU  Farm.  D  -Iton,  Pa. 

Mr  Hal  C  Davl.s.  1313  Ingham  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. P.i 

Mr.  Theodore  L.  Ha^Iett.  Jr.,  Esq.,  114  Palr- 
w.ay  Lane,  Pittsburgh,  P.i. 

Mr.  H.  J  Heir.z  II.  Goodwood.  Sewickley, 
Pa 

Dr.  .Tiiles  Heller.  CoUcpe  of  Arts  ..nd  Archi- 
tecture, 126  .\rts  Building.  Pennsylv.inia  bUtte 
Universitv,  'Uni',er.T,v  P.irk,  Pa 

Mrs  J.in..-s  R.  McBrler,  4851  Wolf  Road, 
Erie,  Pa 

Mr.  Prank  C.  P  McGlir.n.  729  Millbrook 
L;ine,  Haverford.  Pa. 

Hon.  Jack  E,  McGrettor,  136  West  SwUsvale 
.\vcnue.  Pittsburch    P.i. 

Mr.  Sol  Schoenbach,  Settlement  Music 
School.   416  Queen   .Street.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Mrs.  CcUa  S.  .si'.vprni  ui.  704  Chelton  Hills 
Drive.  Elklns  Park.  Pa. 

Mrs.  .^ncirew  J.  Sordoiii.  1710  Wvomlng  Ave- 
nue, Fortv  Fort   Pa 

Hon  Charles  D  Store,  100  North  Brodhead 
Road,  .\liqulppa.  Pa. 

Mr.  Fred  \Vi  rir.?  .^liavnec-On-Dclawarc. 
Pa. 

Mrs.  Bernlce  McI.  Wintersteen,  Motint 
Pleasant  Ro.id.  Vill.inova.  Pa. 

Mr   .\ndrew  Wyeth.  Chadds  Ford.  Pa. 

lion.  Gus  Yatron,  1908  Hessian  Road,  i:  •, 'fl- 
ing. Pa. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mi.  President,  3  years 
ago,  I  urred  Governor  Scranton  to 
rstablish  an  arts  council  in  Pennsylvania. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  especially  proud  of 
the  achievements  outlined  in  this  renort. 
I  request  that  my  statement  of  April  15, 
1965,  be  jn'intcd  at  this  point. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  recently  urged  Governor  Scranton  to 
1  =t?.bllsh  a  State  Arts  Council  or  Commission 
•o  encourage  an  appreciation  of  the  arts 
among  Pennsylvanlans,  As  cosponsor  In  the 
Senate  of  legislation  to  establish  a  National 
.•\rts  Foundation.  I  believe  there  should  be 
comparable  bodies  on  the  state  level. 

Such  a  council  could  do  such  things  as 
help  local  tlieatre  groups  and  stimulate 
community  discussion  of  cultural  Issues.  It 
could  sponsor  traveling  exhibitions  of  the 
fine  arts  and  crafts  ;ind  provide  musical  In- 
struments and  equipment  for  people  with 
creatue  abllii  v 

The  Council  might  work  with  municipali- 


ties, cojlcfic:-.  anci  universities  to  sp.  ust-r 
artists-in-residence.  I  recall  that  Bach  for 
ihi  last  1  entury  ol  his  life  v^-i  .s  the  Muii.cliial 
Cantor  ol  Leipzig, 

n.t  Council  ctiiU;  ;  •'nu:!atf  mtirest  .n  the 
presentation  of  Shakespearean  and  other 
classical     plays    anil     iir.ivide    asslstimce    to 

(irci.-  •  tral  ul.  lliir 

Lvery  part  of  the  C.iminonwealth  :  hould 
share  in  tuch  a  prcLjrain,  Not  mily  would 
large  iirl'  M  :;rea.s  partlctp..te.  iuit  .smaller 
towns  will  ccnel  t  immensely  from  the 
traveling  exhibitions,  the  nlays.  tlie  orches- 
tral groups  and  the  artists  living  in  their 
coinniimilipi-  Tr.l'  would  i.i.so  ufier  a  real  at- 
traction lor  out-of-state  tourists  who  sliould 
know  more  abotit  the  great  architecture, 
sculpture  -.md  other  art  treasures  of  our 
Commonweiilth, 

Dean  K.  M.  Benson  ui  tlie  Philadelphia 
College  of  Art  hirs  m  icu  •.  ^:uod  i.T'pi-pl  to 
eslabllsh  an  Office  of  Cultural  Affair.'=  within 
the  Department  of  Public  In.struction  I 
liave  CiUed  this  to  Governor  .Scranton's  at- 
tention as  one  possible  way  to  encouri-EC  an 
.  '  piociatifu  of  thp  .irt'  anninj;  ,.11  i'ctiii- 
svlvanians. 

Americans  are  beginnlne  to  recognize  the 
arts  as  a  community  concern  to  be  placed 
alongside  our  loiij'-accfptcd  rf-'sponslhilitles 
for  libraries,  hospitals  anci  .---clioi  s.  We  .'liou'd 
be  as  concerned  about  the  t'evelopment  of  an 
artist  as  v.p  .up  abt  ir  tlie  tr.iitong  of  a 
lawyer,  a  ('.'Ctor  or  an  engineer,  I  hope  that 
we  can  establish  a  State  .Arts  C  nincil,  not 
only  to  encourage  the  artist,  'out  to  develop  a 
cultural  audience  a."  Wfll. 


ANNUAL  MEETINCt  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  OF  STATE  COM- 
MITTEES FOR  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  Presidciit.  i  have  :ii.-t 
come  out  of  a  very  .stimulating  and  in- 
spiring confeien.co  -.vith  a  croup  of  youns: 
people  and  their  advi-er  iioni  the  State 
of  Oregon,  who  arc  iu-ic  allending  the 
annual  meeting  of  tlic-  National  Council 
of  State  Committee;:  lor  Children  and 
Youth,  lield  the  5tli.  Cth.  and  7t!i  ol  this 
month  at  the  WiUard  Hotel.  They  are 
Miss  Marparet  Smitli.  Trom  Crabtree, 
Oreg.:  Miss  Marti  Staehle.  of  Alhoa: 
Miss  Margaret  McLaughlin,  of  Portland: 
Mr.  James  Renton.  of  Lake  Oswego:  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Rowe.  their  advi.ser.  of 
Portland,  representing  the  Go\ernar'.=; 
State  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
of  the  State  of  Orcnon  He  is  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  that  committee. 

This  fei'oup  of  ycun.e  people  have  been 
,i Dining  with  young  people  trom  42  other 
States  and  territories,  Mr.  President,  in 
a  national  conference  dealing  v.'ith  the 
problems  of  youth  and  children. 

Mr.  President,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
.sit  down  with  young  people  of  this  high 
typ?.  and  your  confidence  of  the  youth 
in  this  country  is  renewed.  I  have  talked 
with  them  about  their  program,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  national  conference,  and  a 
paper  entitled  "Youth  Participation, 
Principles  Indentified  in  This  Youth  Par- 
ticipation Review,"  prepared  by  James 
Renton,  a  high  school  student  of  Lake 
Oswego,  Oreg.,  in  cooperation  with  his 
advicsr,  Raymond  Rowe,  of  Portland,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


YocTH   PARiKn"nM.N' 

r    I.NCIPLES     IDENTIFIED     IN'     THIS     YOITH 
PARTICIPATION    liEVIEW 

/.  '1  III-  pri;ui;/.'c  o/  aduit-;tout)t  parHu  rsliip 
.■\ccepting  t-his  principle  would  mean  that 
the  members  of  a  state  committee  lor  chll- 
(.Inn  .ind  youth  v^'ould  believe  in  and  would 
•  ifflrm  the  values  to  jouth,  to  adUlUs  and  to 
the  community  of  youth  memberships  real 
IiiMih  rniPiit  .-iKl  p  irliiip.l1  ion  with  .iciiili' 
in  state  committees  lor  children  and  youth 
with  mutual  sharing  .is  respoih^ioie  members 
iiavlng  lull  opportunity  lo  p.irllcijiate  in 
all  that  the  btate  committee  does  Allow 
young  people  responsibility,  even  Co  the 
P'liii:  .'I  she  pos:il.il)ty  of  i.iliiiJ.  (•h,ii.n.-l,< 
of  adult-youth  communication  irh.juld  1)«' 
IirovKled  and  available  at  all  limes 

//    1  i:r  prim  ip:r  of  related  stnicturr  and 

jiirictt'in 
.Vcceptlng  this  principle  would  mean  that 
the  ttate  comniittc-e  would  in\ol\e  youth  at 
t:ie  earliest  stages  in  defining  their  special 
iThS  (in  the  .state  committee  and  togctlie"- 
clarifying  what  is  meant  by  yotith  par- 
llclpitio.i.  then  ,.dopt  an  organizational 
itructure  which  provides  for  youth-adult 
partuprship  and  iiivolvenient.  ixjth  on  the 
state  committee  and  Its  apprcpriate  sub- 
•■onunittees.  making  sure  It  is  menningful 
fioin  youth's  point  of  view  and  that  they 
..re   encouraoed   to  express   their   ideas 

It  should  be  realistic  within  time  ,iv:ill- 
ahle  to  youth  after  .-chool  and  other  commit- 
ments are  met  There  should  be  provision 
for  some  deftrcc  of  conttnuitv  of  member- 
ship. In  tliis  process  It  Is  Important  that 
;,()Utli  members  understand  the  role  of  adult 
:n?mbe:s  as  well  as  their  own 

.'//  Th''  pri'^fTpIr  of  hrrnid  ri  j).rsr}ittition 
.^ccejjting  this  principle  would  r-.ean  lliat 
the  .stat.e  committee  would  develoj)  criteria 
for  youth  iiartlctp.itlon,  asisuring  representa- 
tion of  youth  organizations  as  well  as  re- 
gional, socioeconomic  cross-section  'ind  eth- 
nic membenhip 

/!'  Tiif  jiriiiriplr  nf  7ncnibcrK/iip  orientation 
.'\rcppting  this  principle,  the  state  com- 
mit tee  would  provide  orientation  materlal.s 
.Old  urlentitlon  tes.slons  for  iipw  youth  mem- 
bers to  brief  them  on  the  jjurposps.  oiea- 
iiization  and  the  operational  procedures  of 
the  Ltate  committee  and  of  its  adult  .iiin 
youth    members. 

Further  understanding  .ind  Improved 
;  Duth  participation  can  be  developed  by 
;>r(.vid!ng  youth  an  opportunity  : '^r  past  dis- 
cussions of  the  happenings  In  micetlnps 
lx)th  fo.-  rl,ri;iC';tii.:i  wiC  ;.s  a  sounding 
board  for  youth's  reactions. 

1',  T'rinrxplc  of  traininq  lor  It'adrr.iJnp 
respoiisibiiUy 
.\cceptiiig  this  jjrinclple  would  mean  ti.  it 
the  state  committee  would  jirovide  apjiro- 
priate  oppr^rtunlties  for  youth  to  carry  lei:d- 
ershlp  responsibilities  and  a-sswiiments,  with 
help  to  sharpen  their  skills  i-;  the  domocratii 
proccs-'^es.  Llke\».'lse  .^tate  committees  woi::'- 
encourage  training  prcs-'rams  lor  adults 
workitifj  with  votitli.  to  Increa-so  ur.derst-nd- 
ing  of  youth  and  ways  to  help  v!  tith  do  their 
own  planning. 

VI.  The  principle  of  youth  action  for  youth 
Accepting  this  principle  would  mean  that 
the  state  committee  would  adopt  an  rirganl- 
zatlonal  structure  providing  lor  a  coordinate 
Council  of  youth  and  would  russlst  youth 
members  in  formulating  their  own  organiza- 
tional purfxise.  structure  and  prr^edures. 
and  encourage  youth's  own  planning  ,,nd 
eonsidentlon  of  priorities  in  yoitth  needs  In 
the  state  when  selecting  protects  for  Youth 
Council  action  In  extendlns  yctith  jarticlpa- 
tlon. 

VII.  The  principle  of  support  for  youth 

project 
Accepting  this  principle  would  moan  that 
the  state  com.mifec  would  provide  for  nvalr- 
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;i>(i  idult  .idvlsers  and  funds  to  carry  i.iut  the 
projetts.  Youth  should  be  assured  that  iheir 
special  advisers  will  stand  behind  them,  help 
gather  needed  licts  and  be  good  listeners 
Youth  should  have  a  voice  In  the  selection 
ijf  their  project  consultants  rind  resource 
people 

VIII.   The  principle  of  extending  youth 
partimpation 

Accepting  this  principle  would  mean  that 
the  members  of  a  state  committee  would  en- 
courage and  assist  In  extending  youth  par. 
tlclpalion  in  other  state  urganlzatlon9  con- 
rerned  with  youth  needs 

IX  The  principle  of  community  education 
Accepting  this  principle  would  mean  that 
the  state  committee  would  encourage  wide 
publicity  for  youth  member  and  Youth 
Council  action,  surveys,  projects,  conferences 
md  other  undertakings  showing  responsible 
youth-adult  partnership  for  community  ac- 
tion. 

X  The  prmctpU-  of  periodic  evaluation 
.\cceptliig  this  principle  would  mean  that 
the  state  ommlttee.  .iduU  .md  youth  mem- 
bers togetlier.  WMUld  periodically  examine 
.tad  evaluate  the  procedures.  <)ualtty  nnd 
outcome  of  Its  vouth  participation  policy, 
then  take  new  directions  if  indicated  by  the 
tmdfn'^. 

ANSI*!,  Meeting.  National  Coi'ncil  or 
STAre  iViMMriTErs  ron  Children  and 
Yoi'TH.  May  5,  tj.  7  1968,  Willard  Hotel. 
Washington.  D  C 

ANNfAL     MEETINO     fRO<;RAM        SflTOAV.      MAY    5. 
1968 

2  00  p.m..  Board  if  Directors  naeettng. 
NCSCCY.  E.xecutUe  Room 

J. 00  pm.  5  00  p  m  .  Tour  of  Washington. 
lx>bby 

Adusor — cluvnley  J.  Anderson,  Children  s 
Bureau.  •Naiicv  Conn,  'Chip  Graff.  'Bene- 
dict Gross.  'Cierald  I.uc;ts.  'Linda  Ray. 
•Gregory  S«.hmidt.  ".lohn  Scoredes.  'Robert 
Slnnecaiie.   vstan  Wl'.llams. 

4:00  p  in..  Registration.  Crystal  Room 

6  tX)  p  in..  Displays.  Crystal  Room 

7  iO  p  in..  Opening  Session.  Crystal  Room 
Pre«idi  IK,   Richard  .1    Clendenen.   Minne- 
sota. President.  NCSCCY 

Kevnot?  .\ddres6.  'Plight  of  Chlliiren  and 
Youth  in  11  Society  la  Conflict."  Honorable 
Fretl  R  Harris.  Us  .-^n.iior.  Oklahoma.  In- 
troduction. 'David  Piester.  Chairman.  Ne- 
braska Council  of  Youth 

8  :<0  pin.  Reception.  Cnstal  Room 
Hnetesses.    Miss    Bettv    Ktrlin.    Kentucky. 

Ciiairman.  "Miss  .lanei  Snuth.  Nebraska. 
Assistant  Mrs.  Nabella  Jones.  Miss  Jean 
Reynolds.  Miss  Naomi  Hiett   Miss  Mary  Blake. 

MONDAY.    MAT    «.     I  BSd 

8  UO  am..  Re^str.ttion.  Crysuil  Room 

9:00  a  in  .  General  Session.  Crystal  Room 

Presiding.  Parker  McBrlde.  Tennessee. 
Chairman  Youth  Participation  Comrniliee. 
NCSCCY 

InviMTAtion.  Reverend  .\dijan  Edg.tr.  First 
Vice  Chairm-in  Nebraska.  Committee  for 
Children   and   Youth 

Progriin  Notes.  Mrs  Clifford  Jorgeasen. 
Ch.i.rnian,  Nebrask.i  Committee  for  Children 
&    Youth.   Prt>grani  Chairman. 

"Effective  Youth  Participation" — Symposi- 
um Roy  Votaw.  Cillfornla.  Former  President. 
NCSCCY.  'Joseph  P.  Voslcky.  Jr  .  Illinois. 
Chairman.  Ulino.s  Council  of  Youth.  Dr 
Rosalmd  CassiUy,  Professor  Emeritus,  UCLA, 
Director  of  Couperattre  Study  on  Youth 
Particip*iion. 

10:15  -i  m.  .'Annual  meeting  i  For  all  par- 
ticipant*     Crystal  Room 

11:15  am    General  .session.  Crystal  Room. 

Presiding.  Miss  N.ioim  Hiett.  IlUni us  First 
Vice  President   NCSCCY 

•  Recent  Trends  and  rheir  ImpItcktlous  for 


•  Youth. 


Planning"  .Mus  Mary  SwiUier  Director.  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Services.  Department 
of  Health.  Education.  Weiiare. 

12  00  Lunch 

2  00  pin.  HI.")  p.m..  Discussion  groups 
I  Concurrent  I .  Presidential  Parlors. 

A.  "Effective  Youth  Participation":  Lead- 
ers. Raymond  Kowe.  Oresjon.  -Joseph  Vos- 
lcky. Illmuis.  Resource:  Dr  Rosalind  Ciissidy, 
Professor  Emeritus.  I'CLA.  Santa  Monica. 
C.ililornia. 

B  Effective  Youth  Participation";  Lead- 
ers: Ray  Votaw.  C.illfornia.  'James  Reniou 
Oregon;  Resource:  Dr  Catherine  V  Richards. 
ConsulUinl  on  Youth  Services,  Office  cjf  the 
Chief.  Children  s  Bureau 

C.  "White  House  Conference — Phase  11". 
Leaders  Miss  Naomi  Hiett.  Illinois,  Miss  Mary 
Juli.i  Denton.  Wisconsin:  Resources:  Miss 
Jean  Reynolds.  Speci.ilisi  on  Community  Re- 
sources   Children's  Bureau 

D  "White  House  Conference — Phase  11" 
Leader:  Sam  Rabinovitz.  Michigan  Resource: 
.Mibs  Jean  Reynolds.  Specialist  on  Community 
Resources,  Children's.  Bureau 

E  "Trends  and  Involvement  Affecting  State 
Coninuttee  Work  '.  Leader  .Ml."i.s  Betty  Kirlin, 
Kentucky  Resource:  William  G.  Nagel.  Di- 
rector. Governor's  Council  lor  Human  Ser- 
vices. Pennsylvania 

7  30   p  m  .   Cracker  Barrels. 

Executives  and  Administrators  Youth. 
Monroe;  Legislation.  Washington:  Publica- 
tion. Adams;  Misc  .  Crystal  Room 

rVESDAY  —  MAY  7.    1968 

'.>  00  .iin-10  15  am..  Discussion  groups 
i<V)ntlnuedi . 

'  Youth  Participation  ".  "White  House  Con- 
ference -Phase  H"  'Trcnd.s  mid  Involvement 
.\flectlng  Slate  Committee  Work." 

10  30  am— 12  00.  Gener.U  session. 

Presiding — Miss  Mary  Lou  Swope,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Voices  i>f  Youth — Are  You  Listening?" 
Motlejator — Richard  J.  Clendenen.  Minne- 
sota, President,  NCSCCY.  Panelists— Mi- 
chael   Burns.    Mmnesot.i.     Paul    Hernandez. 

California.     John     Rice.     Kentucky:     

.  Washington.  D.C. 

12  BO  Adjournment 

12  00  pm-— »  00  pm.  Board  of  Directors 
Meeting.  .NCSCCY 

>.ArtoNAL  lOUNciL  or  stats  coMMirrrEs  ior 

rBltUREN-    AND    YOUTH 

OJiCcrv 

President— Mr.  Richard  J  Clendenen,  Min- 
nesota; First  Vice  President— Miss  Naomi 
Hiett.  Illinois;  Second  Vice  President — Dr 
Leonard  .\I.  SUter,  West  Virginia.  Third  Vice 
Pres.dent — Mrs  Clifford  Jjrjensen.  Nebraska. 
Fourth  \'lce  President— Mr  Richard  E  Em- 
crv.  Indliinii;  Secretary- Miss  Betty  .\  Kir- 
lin. Kentucky.  I'rcasurer — Mr.  Gerald  H. 
Greemore.  Vermont 

D.-rcffors 

Mrs:  ElU  Majors  Boyd,  .Alabama;  .\U  .\ 
Whlttler  Dti).  Minnesota:  .Miss  Mary  JuUa 
DcjitAin.  Witconsin;  Mr  William  S.  Hart.  Sr  . 
New  Jersey;  Mrs  Fr:iiu-es  W  Jone.s.  Arkansas: 
Mr  Raymond  S  .McClelland.  Wisconsin;  Dr. 
Harrold  A-  .Murray.  New  Jersey;  Mr  Sam 
Puibinoviiz.  Michigan;  'James  L  Renton. 
Oregon;  Mr  Raymond  Rowe.  Oregon.  Mrs. 
Charles  T  .Stone.  New  Mexico.  'Miss  Mary 
Lou  Swope.  Kentucky,  Mr.  Roy  C.  Votaw, 
California.  Mrs  Leon  Wohlgemuth,  Pennsyl- 
'  mia. 

ANNUAL    MCrrlNG    COMMITTK; 

Planning  committee 
Chairman — Mrs.    Clifford    Jorgensen.    Ne- 
braska; A    Whlttler  Day.  Minnesota.    'James 
L    Rent<>n    tJ-egon;    'Mis*  Mary  Lou  Swope. 
Kentucky.  .Mrs   Leon  Wohlgemuth.  Pennsyl- 

VAIllA 

Regiitrntinn  and  arrarigementi 

Mrs  Isabella  Jones.  Na»-ional  Committee  for 
Children  and  Youth;  M'.ss  Marrit  J  Naute. 
NaUonul  Oorominee  for  Children  and  Youth. 


Program  co^isuUafil 
Miss  Jean  Reynolds,  Children's  Bureau 

Youth  Participat'.on  Committee 
Chairman— Parker  .McBncie.  Tennessee;  Ar- 
thur Daitsereau.  Oklahoma;    'David   Piesier 
Nebraska;  'Jame.s  Renton.  Orei^on;  Raymond 
Rowe.  Oregon;    'Mary  Lou  Swope,  Kentuckv 

Mr.  MORSE  I  al.so  a.-^k  unanimou.'s 
con.senl  liial  another  dLX-'Uinent,  adoiHcd 
at  the  Oiegon  Slate  Conference  ol  Youil; 
and  Children.  Apiil  19  thiouyh  L'l.  1968 
entitled  ■  Rik'hts  and  Re.spon.Mbilitie."« 
Fiecommendations  of  the  Coiileience. 
be  jjiinted  m  the  Record  at  tiiij,  point 

There  bt'inu  r.o  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne 
Record,  as  lollow.s; 

Rll.HTS     AND     HESPo.N.SIBII  ITIES FORUM     .\- 1 

Recommendations 

I -Adopted    ,it    Oregon    State   Conlcrence. 
April   19-21.   1968) 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  county  youlli 
councils  inform  the  admmlslrauons  and 
laciiltles  of  Oregon  .schools  ih.tt  we  feel  a 
necessity  lor  health  and  sex  cUuc.ition  be- 
ginning m  the  early  elemeiilary  tirades. 

2.  We  recommend  that  sluaents  m  lui;!! 
schools  organize  inlormal  studcnt-laculty 
lorunis.  riiese  sessions  should  be  opene<l  i o 
all  student  and  l.iculty  members. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  BUI  oi  Rights  a^ 
.idopted  by  the  Region  III  Associa'tiou  ol  Stu- 
dent Councils  be  accepted  v^lth  the  following 
changes . 

I  a)  An  amendment  to  ::o  stating  that  t!ie 
students  should  be  allowed  to  decide  lor 
themselves  on  appropriate  dress  and  hair 
styles  except  \*'hen  styles  cause  disruption  ol 
the  educational  process; 

I  b)  that  ;:8  be  deleted;  and 

(CI  that  rlO  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  be 
amended  to  read.  "The  nsht  to  a  single 
standard  for  all  students  to  be  Judged  on  an 
equal  basis:  and  that  violations  ol  tne  Bill 
be  brought  before  student  forums,  student- 
teacher  forums,  or  committees  established 
si>eciflcally  for  the  Jiidging  oi  these  viol.i- 
tions". 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  county  youth 
councils  consider  the  feasibility  of  coordi- 
nating a  program  between  hig.l  schools  ii: 
their  cimmunities  to  promote  racial  under- 
standing by  using  such  methods  as  initiating 
an  excuange  between  schools  and  developing 
courses  directed  .it  understanding  various 
sub-cultures. 

5.  It  IS  our  recommendation  t;iat  every 
hlgu  schoors  student  government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  .idministration.  make  a 
^ery  serious  exanunalion  oi  their  scuool's 
educational  program  with  special  regard  lo 
student  responsibilities.  We  leei  that  every 
high  school  should  have,  as  its  primary  ob- 
Icctive  tied  in  with  the  learning  process,  a 
complete  and  worthwhile  program  deslgiitd 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  transition  for 
each  student  from  the  high  school  level  to 
the  hlg.her  educational  level,  future  careers, 
and  full  aduU  responsibilities.  The  niau: 
items  imperative  for  this  transuion  are: 

1.  Cooperation  between  Etudents,  lacultv, 
and  adminislratiou. 

2.  Complete  and  ineaningiul  communica- 
tion between  students,  faculty  uud  adminis- 
tration. 

3.  A  functional,  operative,  student  govern- 
ment that  allows  students  a  l.irge  degree  ol 
self-control. 

4  A  placing  of  more  responsibility  with 
each  student,  rather  than  strict  Eupervislon 

We  think  that  a  college-type  svsiein  with 
more  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  students 
would  make  lor  a  more  serious,  responsible. 
and  worthwhile  educational  program, 

6  We  recommend  that  the  county  youth 
councils,  in  ccK)peration  with  the  State  Board 
ol  Health.  c'.<yrdinale  a  program  en  the  harm- 
ful eifects  01  smoking  to  be  presented  to  the 
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elementary  schools  In  the  area  The  demon- 
stration would  be  presented  by  prominent 
lueh  school  .students  and  sponsored  by  the 
scncMil's  student  council 

7  We  recommend  that  each  high  school 
.student  ^;o\ eminent  organize  a  group  of 
liinh  school  students,  stressing  greater  com- 
iminicatlon  v^lth  elementary  and  Junior  high 
.•-i\Klcnt,s,  iro\iding  lor  irequent  informal 
(luestU'ii  and  answer  discussions  concerning 
their  indivulual  luture  careers,  interests,  and 
possible  (oursc  opporttmltles  as  high  school 
students. 

H  We  leel  tnat  i  liere  is  a  necessity  for 
student  evaluation  of  individual  teacher 
inethoris  and  attitudes  lor  the  purpose  of 
Iirovulmt:  creater  student  opportunity  to 
learn  We  rt'comniend  the  lollowlng  criteria 
he  considered  for  teacher  evaluation: 

1.  Group  participation  v.lth  teacher. 

2.  Lecture  tniie. 

:'■    Re.'.dmg  and  study  opportunity, 

4    PcrtineiiLe  to  subject  matter 

a  Time  allo-^-ed  lor  individual  student 
help  irom  teacher. 

«;    "Icstint: 

7  Teacher  <  •  u,j)eratu;n  with  student  re- 
quest* for  course  aduisinient 

a  Teacher  siinuilatlon  and  involvement 
with  the  siutlents 

'J.  We  recommend  that  ;•.  school  review 
board  be  initiated  to  evaluate  schools  with 
noted  problems  This  board  would  serve  in 
the  loUowlup  capacities  Examine: 

1  Ccjiiditlons  ol  schools; 

2  Administration  and  administrative  prob- 
lems; 

;)  Student  .i.  t:o\ernnient.  b  internal 
problem.s; 

4  Student  and  administrative  cooperation 
and  communication;  and 

.•j    Curriculum 

The  purpose  (>l  this  specially  qualified 
review  board  would  be  t^i  seek  out  the  roots 
of  the  school's  i>roblein.  jjrepare  an  evalua- 
tion of  these  lindmes  and  make  recommen- 
dation to  the  ]iroper  authorities  as  to  how 
these  problems  could  be  alleviated.  This  re- 
view board,  made  up  of  qualified,  knowledge- 
;ib:e  persons  selected  by  the  State  Board  of 
Hitzher  Education,  wotiid  be  n^ade  available 
on  tlie  written  request  ol  any  responsible 
group  concerned 

r.iGiiTs  .^^■.^  HrspoN.sibU  nirs     v   iRX'm  a   2 

P.ECOM  MEXDA1  KINS 

1.  We  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  adop- 
tion bv  every  scliools  student  government  of 
Elmer  Johnsons  'A  BUI  oi  Rights  lor  Stu- 
dents." Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  a 
committee  consisting  of  faculty  administra- 
tors, student  oiScers,  ;ind  class  representa- 
tives be  formed  by  the  student  government 
to  insure  that  these  rights  be  enforced. 

2  We  rccotnmend  that  each  school's  stu- 
dent government  lormulate  a  student  com- 
mittee, advised  by  a  lacultv  member  tj  work 
«ith  inembors  of  The  romniur.ity.  the  press, 
.ihd  the  comn-.un;cations  media  to  inlorm  the 
commuiiitv  of  the  school's  activities. 

:3.  We  recommend  that  each  school's  stu- 
dent government  .-et  up  a  Student  Code 
Committee  to  recommend  to  the  Student 
Council  suitiible  standards  o;'  dress  and  per- 
sonal appearance. 

4.  W^e  recommend  that  the  student  coun- 
cils of  the  viinous  schools  ask  the  adminis- 
trations to  allow  one  day  a  ycnr  for  visita- 
tions by  a  panel  of  county  oificials. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  Oregon  Youth 
Council  set  up  a  committee  to  nrj^amze  a 
state-wide  high  school  newspaper,  telling 
about  each  sciiool's  yotith  activities. 

6.  We  recommend  that  e.ich  high  school 
counseling  program  employ  students  to  "work 
in  cooperation  with  the  adult  rotmselors  to 
act  as  aids  to  the  counseling  staff. 

7.  We  recommend  that  youth  councils  se- 
cure the  n  iities  of  luvemle  authorities  who 
can  help  with  youth's  problems  and  make 
these  n.imes  available  Ut  all  high  schools. 
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8.  We  recommend  that  all  schools  hold 
open  assemblies  and  open  student  govern- 
ment meetings  to  debate  Issues. 

9.  We  recommend  that  the  high  schools 
discuss  adopting  home  econonvlc  jjrograins 
which  allow  boys  and  \i)cational  training 
programs  which  allow  girls. 

10.  We  recommend  that  the  Oiegon  Youth 
Council  lorm  a  committee  to  rewrite  the 
Oregon  Code  for  High  School  Students  so 
that  it  will  be  up  lo  date  and  applicable 
today. 

11.  We  recommend  tliat  a  Curriculum  He- 
view  Board  be  initiated  by  tlie  student  body 
government  of  each  high  school  In  the  state 
of  Oregon  for  the  purjiose  of  icviewing  and 
evaluating  the  format  of  curriculum  In  that 
high  school.  We  suggest  that  a  cro.ss-sectlon 
of  student  represent.itl\e.=;  serve  on  this  re- 
view board.  An  adult  may  serve  on  this  bw:ird 
as  a  resource  coordinator. 

12.  "We  recommend  that  each  county  coun- 
cil draw  up  and  publish  a  list  of  all  possible 
entertainment  for  youth  In  the  various  coun- 
ties. 

13.  We  recommend  th.it  the  youth  coun- 
cils take  an  Inventxjry  of  the  conditujn  of  the 
buildings  In  the  city:  and  11  the  council  is 
willing  to  work,  propose  ch.tnges  to  the  city 
council. 

14.  We  recommend  that  each  youth  c<uin- 
cll  formulate  a  committee  to  work  lor  In- 
creased publicity;  in  addition,  ihat  invita- 
tions be  extended  to  meetings  and  activities. 

15.  We  recommend  that  au  inter-city  stidf 
composed  of  high  school  paper  editors  be  set 
up  In  each  city  to  coordinate  a  weekly  sec- 
tion of  the  paper  to  he  concerned  with  stu- 
dent activities  and  opinions. 

16.  We  recommend  that  the  high  school 
governments  ol  Oregon  take  steps  to  evaluate 
their  vocational  training.  Tlie  lollowlng 
points  are  recommended  as  guidelines,  sub- 
ject to  available  lunds  for  this  evaluation: 

a.  A  work-study  program  wliich  gives  stu- 
dents practical  experience  in  the  business 
world,  such  as  the  Distribution  Education 
Program. 

b.  A  cooperation  between  tlie  schools  and 
industry  which  would  enable  students  to 
gain  experience  with  expensive  equipment. 
so  far  as  it  is  available  to  schools. 

c.  A  diversified  study  program  to  acquaint 
students  to  the  wide  range  ol  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 

d  A  testing  service  available  to  nil  .students 
to  help  them  determine  which  jobs  they  ire 
best  suited  for. 

17.  We  recommend  that  the  Circgon  Vouth 
Council  go  on  record  as  supporting  a  cliimae 
in  the  federal  c'.assihcatlon  (>!  possession  of 
marijuana  from  a  narcotic  tci  a  dangerous 
drug.  In  addition,  we  recommend  that  tlie 
county  councils  ask  the  Oregon  legislature 
to  t;ike  official  action. 

SCHOOI,    LEVIES FORUM    n       KKCOMME.N'DATIOXS 

1.  Since  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  student "s 
part  has  contributed  to  the  defeat  ol  school 
levies,  we  recommend  that  state  end  local 
school  boards  include  school  financing  in  tii^- 
American  Problems  curricuium. 

2.  Since  school  levies  have  been  dcleated 
ill  the  past  becraise  of  hick  of  public  involve- 
ment ill  schot)ls.  we  recommend  that  the 
youth  ol  Oreeon  initiate  t!ie  lo'.lowlnp  pro- 
grams; 

111  Parent's  D.iy  (an  exch.iiiize  o'  u  piieiit 
for  a  youth  for  one  d.iy  of  school  i . 

i2l  Parent-student  activities  i  student.^ 
take  parents  to  viirious  school  activities), 

(3 1  Make  sure  that  the  school  paper  is 
.ivailable  to  all  tlie  community. 

i4i  Public  programs  (school-sponsored 
cultural  programs  c-pened  to  the  p'jblic  ■ 

3.  In  order  to  cimbat  public  npathy  T  >- 
ward  schools,  we  rncommend  that  the  you'h 
of  Oregon  plan  with  ;.dniinistratlons  :i:id 
school  boards,  programs  which  would  make 
school  more  of  a  <  ommunity  center.  ;  tici. 
as; 

(1)    Public   volunteer  work    itlie   adminis- 


trallon  phins  specliU  jj.'-ograms  which  enable 
the  adult.s  to  v.iUmteer  to  work  in  themi. 

1  2  I  Adult  classes  and  m.ikiiig  school  facili- 
ties open  to  specl.il  intertst  groups 

( ;i  I  We  recommend  tluit  free  passes  be  Is- 
sued to  seni<ir  citizens  .so  as  to  .icqinmt  them 
with  student  activities. 

4  We  recommend  that  the  youth  in  the 
local  community  develop  (in  cooperation 
with  the  adult  community)  InformatKmal 
j)rogranis  to  inform  citizens  of  school  activi- 
ties and  b'adget  needs  throuch  the  use  or  all 
.iv.iUable  new"s  media, 

,T.  We  recommend  that  youth  help  th<-  ])eo- 
jile  get  out  to  vote  by  providing  lransporl.i- 
tion  and  b.ibysittlng. 

(i.  We  recommend  that  committees  be 
iorined  In  high  school  A.  S,  B  councils  lor 
the  purp(;se  ol  attending  scluiol  board  meet- 
ings. 

7.  BecaiUsC  tin-  mcre.isii.g  load  ol  t.ix  in 
the  property  owner  has  decrcised  his  v.illiiig- 
ne.ss  and  ability  to  linaiice  schools,  we  rec- 
ommend to  the  state  legislature  to  increase 
it-s  support  ol  the  school, 
(  rnmcfi.uM-    vorum   i:    rkcommenda  noNS 

1.  We  recommend  that  courses  in  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  major  religions  be 
made  available  as  electives  In  all  higii  schools. 

2  We  recommend  tint  students  be  brought 
to  an  awareness  of  alcoholism,  smoking,  sex, 
.md  drug  abuse  in  their  health,  science,  and 
.social  science  classes  beginning  with  the 
seventh  grade 

;i  We  recommend  that  youth  In  their  local 
c-omniunlty  strive  lor  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram 111  the  held  ol  individual  and  c'hnlc 
group  relatifjiiships  iie  Negro  migrant. 
Mexican-American.  oririiTal,  Indi.iii .  t.  ■  I'e  :in 
elective 

4,  We  recommend  that  youth  strive  to  ob- 
t.iln  the  opportunity  to  i),irtlcipate  m  the 
appreiiti'-eshlp  program  of  the  stjiie  of  Oiegon 
and  be  granted  credit  hours  towards  gradua- 
tion \uT  s.iid  participation  m  additlf^n  to  the 
mandatory  courses  •" 

5  We  recommend  tliat  the  students  jiro- 
))ose-to  sclujol  olficlals  a  student  evaluation- 
(j1  teachers  before  and  after  hiring  lor  the 
purpose  of   teacher  improvement. 

().  We  recommend  that  student  .ounril 
send  representatives  to  school  board  nieet- 
ijigs  to  expre.ss  student  opinions 

7  We  recommend  tliat  studenr  r  ouncll 
initiate  a  student-faculty  curriculum  evalua- 
tion (ommittee  to  recommend  '.eihmques 
which  they  feel  may  be  benehcial  such  as  ad- 
v.inced  placement  courses  and  a  less  redtin- 
dant  English  program. 

H  We  recommend  that  schools  establish 
refresher  cour.-cs  lor  seniors  in  mathematics 
,ood  sciences. 

i).  We  recommend  that  the  i^^:i\c  Board  of 
P:ducatlon  establish  a  miiiimum  standard  of 
vocational  training,  advanced  placement,  and 
indeijendent  study  to  be  coffered  in  each 
r,chool  and  that  yotith  strive  to  obtain  hnan- 
cial  aid  for  school  districts  to  Initiate  or 
continue  anv  such  prosram 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  a:,k  lUianimou:-,  cor..s^nt 
that  a  document  entitled  "A  Guide  for 
Yo'Jth  Councils.'  prf-pared  by  the  Co- 
operative Exteii.sior.  Service,  of  Oregon 
Stale  Uiiiver.siiy.  and  the  rules,  jirfx-e- 
dures.  and  hi.'ilory  ot  tlie  Oreuon  Youth 
Council  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  obieclion.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  bo  pi'inted  in  the  Record. 
as  foUo'A's; 

\    C'.riDE    FOR    YorTII    COCNCIL-S 

iPrep:ired   by  Cilenn   Klein  '  i 
Why  have  a  Y'lvT).  Council? 
Bovs    and    t'irls    want    to    crow    up    to    be 
treated  in  a  mature  fashion;  :<j  be  heard  on 


,^fate  Exter.cion  .\gcnt  4  H  and  Yotith 
Devclonm.eii^,  Cc opera'lve  ExTeJision  Service. 
Oregon  State  University.  Corvnilis,  Oregon 
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matters  that  concern  them  Youth  will  act 
as  young  adults  when  they  are  treated  aa 
such  by  adult*  If  given  an  opportunity,  they 
can  think  of  m.my  important  cMinstrucilve 
ideaa  'or  improving  their  community 

One  I't  the  best  ways  to  obtain  youth-adult 
understanding  and  co<:>peraUon  is  through  a 
youth  louhcU  '.o  A-hlch  youth  aervlng  .igen- 
cles,  iiK-Iudln^'  ichools.  send  representatives. 
Youth,  through  the  council,  is  given  an  op- 
por'iinltv    ■'-• 

develop  leadership,  share  important  ideas, 
plan  together  tackle  Important  problems. 
dlsco-.er  neglevted  are;ts  <.>f  i-onoern  overcome 
prejudice  by  .usaoclDting  with  youth  of  dif- 
ferent racial  i>ackfc!round.  color,  and  creed, 
coordinate  activities  of  vtu'lous  youth  orga- 
nlz.it Mils  bectime  responsible  und  .ictlve  clt- 
:/e!n  ',n  their  community  provided  .i  channel 
of  i.'ommunlcatlon  to  reach  adults  and  vice 
versa 

The  youth  council  is  intended  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  all  constituent  grovips  to 
undertake  service  together  which  run  best 
be  done  by  a  central  planning  group  rather 
than  by  the  individual  groups 

STARTING    THE    COfNTY     VOUTH    COtTNCIL 

Council  sponsorship 

r^ie  Governor's  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth,  the  Oregon  Youth  Council,  and 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  Oregon 
State  University  are  jointly  sponsoring  the 
establishment  of  County  Youth  Councils 
Riese  lOuncUs  will  become  affiliate  members 
of  the  Stale  Youth  Council  and  will  take  part 
in  such  of  Its  activities  is  Is  deemed  .ippro- 
prlate  by  the  State  Youth  Council 

It  takes  time  and  energy  to  start  a  County 
Youtti  Council  To  achieve  success,  you  must 
be  sold  on  the  usefulness  of  such  a  council  to 
the  county  .^t  'he  reqtiest  of  the  Governors 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  and  the 
State  Youth  Council,  the  County  Extension 
Office  m  each  county  will  serve  as  the  orga- 
raziiiL;  .irm  for  vouth  councils.  .\s  a  co-spon- 
sor lit  the  county  level,  the  County  Commit- 
tee on  Children  and  Youth  should  be 
intricately  involved  ;n  establishing  of  local 
vouth  -ouncils  State  wide  information  on 
the  orgauizatton  -yi  youth  councils  may  serve 
.IS  a  Kick  off  point  for  the  establishment  of 
county  councils  However,  local  media  should 
be  used  in  explaining  and  prom-iting  the 
establishment  of  the  vouth  council,  and  in 
telling  the  story  of  the  purpose  of  such  a 
council 

rUF.    VDt'LT    \0V15OR 

The  key  .-ole  to  the  .>uccess  of  a  county 
vouth  council  lies  with  the  fidult  -idvlsor. 
The  extension  .igent  orir.mi^ing  the  county 
vouth  council  may  'ierve  in  the  capacity  of 
the  .idult  advisor  depending  on  local  inter- 
ests i::d  needs  .ind  the  ability  'o  loc.ite  .i 
stilt. ible  .idult  to  v^ork  with  the  cotmcU.  In 
either  case,  the  kev  role  to  a  council  13  the 
relationship  that  the  advisor  develops  with 
The  youth  that  are  on  the  council. 

The  idtilt  advisor  must  be  helpful  when 
needed  but  must  <ive  youth  great  latitude 
:n  making  plans.  leachlng  their  own  deci- 
sions md  carrying  out  their  ictlvities.  His 
mo6t  effective  work  may  be  with  the  council 
•■xecutlve  committee 

.\  f.ist  way  to  hinder  or  kill  a  youth  coun- 
cil is  with  spoon-fed  projects  which  adults 
think  vouth  should  r.^rry  out  The  advisor 
should  be  carefully  selected  for  ability  to  get 
along  well  \tith  youth  while  bringing  to  the 
council  the  stabilizing  influence  of  an  adult. 
He  should  be  backed  by  all  cooperating 
groups. 

COUNCIL    RtPRE.SENTATlON 

The  orgamzer  will  be  responsible  for  ^he 
contact  with  the  agencies  and  the  schools 
to  be  represented  on  the  youth  council.  It 
is  suggested  that  representation  be  from 
high  school  student  councils,  youth  groups 
of  religious  organizations  In  the  county,  or- 
eanized  vouth  groups  such  as  Bov  Scouts, 
boys  clubs,  Campfire  Girls.  4-H  Clubs,  Olrl 


Scouts.  YMCA.  YWCA.  DeMolav,  FFA.  FHA. 
Junior  Red  Cross.  Car  Clubs.  .»i\d  Jacket 
Clubs. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  with  such  .1 
broad  scope  of  representation  that  the  yotith 
council  in  no  way  duplicates  ■>r  supersedes 
any  existing  organlzationB  While  school  gov- 
ernments and  other  agency  youth  iL-roups  .ire 
interested  in  particular  phases  of  youth  ac- 
tivity, the  .-ounty  youth  council  would  con- 
cern Itself  with  problems  and  or  activities  of 
a  countywide  nature  not  easily  handled  by 
the  existing  groiipw 

It  is  desirable  that  each  organization 
chooee  Its  own  representatives  You  may. 
however,  wish  to  provide  them  with  some 
guidance  us  to  the  type  of  young  person  viho 
can  best  fultill  this  resfwnsiblluy  A  reason- 
.ible  balance  between  boys  .md  girls  will 
probably  provide  a  more  effective  council,  but 
will  need  to  depend  on  the  local  situation 

For  effective  group  action.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  limit  council  membership.  Though 
the  size  of  the  permanent  council  will  de- 
pend on  local  conditions,  some  program  fea- 
tures >hould  be  (  f  a  nature  that  any  in- 
terested young  people  and  or  adults  could 
participate  This  will  broaden  the  leadership 
respi^nslbllitv  of  the  council  as  they  try  to 
meet  the  needs  of  .lU  youth 

A  close  working  relationship  should  be  es- 
tablished with  all  the  schools  In  'he  coiintv 
.ind  with  the  organized  youth  agencies  If 
necessary,  school  time  should  be  provided  i jt 
the  youth  council  to  meet,  but  In  most  cases 
It  vvouTd  seem  appropriate  that  councils  meet 
outalde  school  hours 

It  Is  .suggested  that  in  the  first  vear  of  the 
council,  one  junior  and  (ne  senior  be  se- 
lected to  represent  each  vouth  group;  the 
junior  to  serve  two  years  and  the  senior  to 
.serve  one  year.  The  following  year,  a  r.ew 
member  should  be  selected  from  the  Junior 
class  and  serve  for  a  two  year  period  This 
plan  has  worked  quite  successfully  with  the 
State  Youth  Council  and  assures  contlnuitv 
of  leadershl;)  from  year  to  year. 

Local  needs  may  indicate  the  desirability 
of  having  district  councils  wTthln  a  county 
because  of  steographlc  problems  or  travel 
distances.  TTie  first  organizational  meeting 
should  elect  .1  temporary  chairman  and  In- 
terim officers  to  serve  until  the  vouths  be- 
'ome  acquainted  well  enough  to  select  a 
permanent  slate  of  officers. 

.•\  suggested  list  of  discussion  questions  is 
available  which  the  youth  councils  may  use 
to  help  Identify  the  areas  they  feel  are  most 
pertinent  to  their  countv  1  Discussion  Oulde 
for  use  by  Youth  Councils,  C  681.  U    13  64) 

Youth  councxl  organization 

K  council  should  oc  structured  with  .i 
president,  a  vice  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, historian  and  i.ppropriate  committee 
chairmen.  This  constitutes  the  executive 
committee  which  will  coordinate  council  ac- 
tivities. 

The  executive  committee  should  meet  .it 
least  once  between  each  regular  council 
meeting  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  council.  A  council  may  want  per- 
manent committees  depending  on  the  p;'.r- 
ticular  problems  In  the  county  or  It  may 
wish  temporary  committees  as  it  works  on 
special  projects. 

The  advisor  or  organizing  agent  should 
preside  until  a  temporary  chairman  js 
elected.  Once  a  temporary  chairman  Is 
elected,  he  should  preside,  but  It  is  recog- 
nised that  the  leadership  will  probably  rest 
with  the  advisor  or  organizing  agent  until 
the  vouth  council  executive  committee  has 
a  chance  to  meet  and  plan  its  second  council 
meeting. 

An  early  topic  for  discussion  at  a  youth 
council  meeting  should  relate  to  the  coun- 
cil members  and  their  responsibility  to  the 
''ouncl!  as  well  as  to  the  croup  they  repre- 
sent Young  people  vi-ant  to  know  and  need 
to  know  what  is  expected  of  them:  what  are 
the  rules  of  the  game. 


Oregon   youth  council 

The  State  Youth  Council  is  made  up  of 
representative  youth  from  throughout  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon  Meeting  alter- 
natelv  in  Salem  and  Portland  to  conduti 
monthlv  procriuns,  the  council  will  serve  as  .1 
coordinating  body  for  county  youth  coun- 
cils Its  purF>06e,  with  but  a  lew  cxecptlons, 
is  the  same  as  a  county  youth  council 

rhe  council  will  plan  the  state  Youth 
Conference  with  the  assistance  .iiid  support 
of  county  councils.  Monthly  minutes  and 
Council  Clips  I  a  .State  Council  newspaper  i 
will  keep  local  councils  up  to  date  ,ind  will 
provide  a  means  of  sharing  ideas  for  pro- 
grams 

The  president  of  ijie  county  youth  coun- 
cil or  his  delegated  representative  will  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Oregon  Youth 
Cotincll  .ind  is  welcome  to  attend  state 
meetings  E^  officio  members  will  be  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  dlscu.ssion  sessions,  but 
will  not  have  a  vote  on  State  Council  af- 
fairs 

State  and  I'ountv  Youth  Ciuncil  mem- 
bers Will  be  supplied  with  appropriate  ideii- 
tihcation  to  help  them  m  their  job  as 
youth  council  members. 

A  speakers  bureau  will  be  .-.et  up  by  the 
State  Youth  Council  to  assist  county  coun- 
cils They  will  meet  with  and  assist  local 
councils  as  time  .ind  transportation  costs 
permit. 

Conducfingr  youth    rouncd  affairs 

Youth  councils  nperate  like  most  youth 
and  adult  organizations  Their  officers,  com- 
mittee chairmen,  and  adult  .idvisors  make 
up  the  executive  committee  which  acts  be- 
tween youth  council  meetings  t^plan  ahead 
and  see  that  previous  plans  ,inU  recom- 
.mendations  are  being  carried  out 

The  success  of  .inv  youth  council  inav  de- 
pend on  these  import.int  factors 

Challenging  meetings:  creative  commit- 
tee:   unobtrusive   adult  support 

To  see  that  meetings  are  challenging  .itid 
to  prepare  for  them  .ihead  .  :  •iine,  the 
executive  commlt'.ee  should : 

Pl.oi  a  st.mulatlng  program  tjused  on  a 
subject  or  problem  to  wliich  youth  can 
contribute. 

Establish  the  agenda  and  think  through 
'he  format  for  rhe  evening; 

Choose  a  meeting  place  that  will  acquaint 
the  representatives  with  one  of  the  important 
vouth  serving  .inencies; 

Publish  meeting  date.  time,  and  location 
well  In  advance,  alerting  school  authorities, 
mviting  guests,  and  .Ulowing  spe.ikers  suf- 
ficient time  for  preparation: 

Orient  the  hospitality  chai.-.man  so  that 
proper  arrangements  can  be  made  for  de- 
fired  social  amenities. 

In  moderating  the  ineeimc  -he  president 
should: 

Let  the  entire  group  function  .is  a  body 

Use  erfectlve  group  discussion  techniques: 
employ  parliamentary  procedures  only  when 
the  group  Is 'bostged  down  " 

Build  1  two  w.iy  "  flow  of  communication 
between  trroup  and  spe:iker  ;;nd    ^r  panel. 

Keep  adults  In  the  role  of  observers  except 
when  their  advice  is  requested. 

In  evaluating  the  meeting,  the  executive 
committee  should  ask: 

1.  Did  the  proper  channels  function  to  a 
degree  that  contributing  agencies  liad  a  p:<rt 
in  the  meeting ' 

2.  Did  the  group  accomplish  its  pre-estab- 
lished objectives? 

3  Were  Ideas  .:nd  answers  coming  from  all 
directions,  or  Just  the  same  few? 

4  Did  the  .Tdults  participate  according  to 
'heir  designated  role? 

Making  council  decisions 

Most  organizations  depend  uiwn  the  •. ol- 
unt.irv  cooper.ition  of  their  members  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  made  by  the  erouD.  This 
means  that  the  methods  used  in  arriving  at 
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decisions  should  unit«>  t;ie  group  ...ul  develop 
cooperation 

Parliamentary  law — that  is.  'oUowing  .i 
strict  procedure  u.'ing  mctums  ..nd  voting  to 
reach  decisions- — divides  tlie  group  into  two 
sides,  thiKse  lor  the  motion  und  those  against 
it  This  prcx'ess  also  tends  to  make  individ- 
uals more  imporumt  than  the  group 

DcimxT.illc  group  piocess-  iulping  iiicni- 
bers  discuss  prolilems  cr  profxjsals  and  arrive 
at  commonly-held  oi)inion;s- -maintains  the 
group  as  .1  uiiil  It  lends  t.)  deve.op  a  closely- 
knli  organization  cf  Individu.ils  working  to- 
gether to  solve  I'roblems  as  they  move  toward 
.1  particular  group  goal  1  he  group's  discus- 
sion ,ind  thinking  is  directed  toward  the 
good  of  tne  group  and  the  fulhllment  of  Its 
objectives,  r.ither  than  the  personal  aims  and 
wishes  of  Individu.ils. 

In  group  action,  firm  individual  commit- 
ments are  needed  that  will  help  individuals 
act  to  carry  out  the  deci.sions  made  by  the 
^;roup.  Here  the  individuals  commitment 
oecomes  part  of  a  commitment  greater  than 
his  own,  with  the  individual  no  longer  hav- 
ing the  privilege  u>  change  his  mind.  He  Is 
expected  to  i>uck  by  the  larger  commitment 
.iccepted  by  the  total  group. 

Ill  other  words,  the  individual  doesn't  Just 
.sav  "yes"  or  "no".  He  1;;  committing  the 
group  to  certain  action,  and  he  i.s  part  of  the 
(irnup.  The  <  h;;.rman  or  leader  may  need  to 
stress  this  [xjint  before  and  after  any  deci- 
sion that  puts  an  obligation  of  time,  effort, 
or  money  on  Individuals  In  the  group. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  obtain  Indivld- 
■•■al-member  lommitment  and  action  l.s  to 
;n.ike  sure  all  members  have  an  opportunity 
t.)  take  part  111  the  decisionmaking  process 
.ind  agree  t.)  the  hnal  decision.  This  involves 
use  of  problem  .'-olving  methods  and  deci- 
.-.lon  by  con.sensus,  rather  than  t.he  use  of 
pari  1. mien tarv  jirocedure 

The  PYoblem-.'-'Oh  iiig  Method: 

1  .stJiK"  the  problem  or  jjroposal  lor  dis- 
(  ussion.  a.  It  should  be  proper  business  lor 
•he  irroup;  b  Current Iv  m  need  ol  consid- 
eration. 

2  Describe  the  situation,  li.'tmg  all  known 
facts  about  the  problem. 

3.  I*ropose  and  list  |>o.ssible  solutions,  a. 
Based  upon  the  facts  in  the  situation:  b.  In 
line  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  the 
group;  c  In  line  with  abilities  and  respon- 
.sibilities  of   members  of  the  group. 

4.  Discuss  and  evaluate,  a.  Give  every 
member  a  chance  to  express  his  point  of 
view:  b.  Evaluate  in  terms  fit  the  facts  and 
the  group's  goals  and  objectives. 

5.  Make  a  decision,  a.  Bv  consensus,  b.  By 
motion  and  voting. 

6.  Develop  a  plan  of  action,  a.  Arrange  for 
the  action  demanded  by  the  decision:  b. 
Obtain  individual  or  group  commitments 
where  needed:  c  .Arrange  for  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  plan  as  it  progresses. 

Deci.sion  bv  Cf>nsensus :  1  A  "consensus"  Is 
re.iched  when  all  members  of  n  group  (rather 
than  a  simple  majorityi  agree  to  a  particular 
cjurse  of  action  or  statement  of  policy. 

2.  The  following  helps  a  group  move  to- 
ward C'>n.sensus. 

a.  The  leader  makes  clear  the  aim  toward 
consensu? 

b.  The  le:-ider,  from  time  to  time,  sums  up 
what  has  been  agreed  to  so  far  and  explains 
points  where  agreement  doesn't  exist. 

c.  Good  interpersonal  relationships  and 
common  understandings  exist  among  mem- 
bers of  the  gr';up. 

3.  Consensus  Is  tested  bv  asking.  "Does  this 
meet  with  everyone's  approval?",  or  "Does 
anyone  disagree  with  this  c;jurse  of  notion?" 

It  should  be  recognized  that  while  group 
discussion  and  deci.sion  bv  consensus  are  best 
for  obtaining  individual  commitment  and 
'-■roup  action,  this  may  not  be  the  most  effi- 
cient method  of  arriving  at  decisions.  If  time 
vir  task  are  more  Important  than  people  i  and 
this  may  be  the  ca^e  in  some  Instances  1. 
voting     .tnri     decision     by     simple     majority 


through  the  use  of  parllamentiuy  i>ro,  eilure 
may  be  best. 

Parliamentary  i)r(K-e<Uires  may  .ilso  be 
necessary  in  inaiu-rs  having  legal  implica- 
tions or  lor  matters  of  public  record  A  h.iiidy 
reference  lor  council  u.se  i.s  Extension  Circu- 
lar 642,  "Mister  Chairman"  published  by  Ore- 
gon suite  University  and  uv.iilaole  from  your 
County  Extension  olhce 

I'robliin^  tacnig  today  .s  i/outh 

To  focus  attention  on  areas  of  concern.  t.o 
provide  program,  and  to  conduci  lueanlng- 
lul  projects,  youth  councils  need  to  ev.auate 
luUy  the  situation  In  tlieir  own  counties  and 
how  It  effects  young  people.  Here  are  .some 
questions  they  might  try  10  find  answers 
lor  as  they  do  a  community  evaluation: 

What  are  the  services  now  .ivallable  to 
youth  in  our  county  ' 

What  is  the  community  image  01  the  teen- 
ager? 

What  are  the  Lictors  ^iiat  influence  this 
image? 

What  are  the  special  iieeds  01  yotitli  in  our 
modern  society? 

These  questions  will  lead  to  speclhc  types 
of  problems  that  lace  our  total  b<x'iety. 
Councils  may  wish  to  discirss: 

Single  parent  homes  and  their  effect  on 
youth. 

The  timing  of  marriage  and  how  11  e!l ecu- 
school  and  careers. 

The  Importance  ol  unilorm  state  iinrnage 
laws,  If  any. 

School  drop  ouls — i.iur  iini.'-ible  \  juiIi  It3 
to  21. 

Uiiemployinent  and  youth. 

Delinquency  and  the   teenager. 

C-681,  "Discussion  Guide  I-'or  Use  By 
Vouth  Councils".  '.viU  help  fcx-us  on  addi- 
tional youth  problems. 

What  projects  might  a  vouth  co^iucil  tmder- 
lake'' 

Projects  are  the  lifeblood  01  :;  youth  coun- 
cil. It  IS  important,  liowever  that  youth  rec- 
ognize their  problems  so  that  tlie  projects 
they  select  can  be  nieanmglul  111  helping  f) 
solve  these  problems.  Through  carefully 
planned  and  challenging  jirojects.  a  i  ouncU 
can  remain  enthusiastic  and  active  indefi- 
nitely. Projects  offer  the  opportunity  tor 
participation  in  f.ict-tinding,  dlscu.ssion, 
planning,  and  action  in  a  v.arlety  oi  areas 
and,  at  the  same  time,  involve  many  i)eople 
in  tile  activity  of  the  youth  council. 

It  Is  difficult  to  "walk  the  narrow  line" 
between  having  too  fe'A'  projects  to  keep 
the  council  members  inieresu'd  and  :-.ctive. 
and  having  so  many  projects  that  the  coun- 
cil members  become  "bogged  down"  ,'ind  are 
unable  to  give  adequate  attention  'o  vnv 
one  project. 

In  order  to  keeiJ  me  council  from  liecom- 
iiig  too  involved  with  one  project  but  allow- 
ing adequate  time  for  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  cacii  project,  careful  tim- 
ing and  planning  are  necessary.  Only  :i  few- 
projects  should  be  iti  each  stage  of  develop- 
ment at  any  one  time,  the  probable  stages 
of  development  being:  1)  introduction  to 
the  council.  2)  fai't-findinp,  3i  discussion, 
and  4)  action.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  council,  it  is  advisable  w 
tackle  only  two  or  tiiree  projects  and  carry 
them  to  action. 

Tlie  following  projects  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  youth  council : 

Social  recreation  'urvey.  recommenda- 
tions, and/or  action. 

Youth  employment  service. 

Work  experience  |>rogram. 

Community  beautiflcation  .liid  >  leaniip 
campaign. 

Cooperation  with  police  and  lire  riepart- 
ments  and  conservations  agencies. 

Community  Chest  Support 

Dutch  Aunt  and  Uncle  programs,  whereby 
able  and  willing  adults  in  the  comnumity 
serve  as  vocational  counselors  for  youth. 


Youth  Day:  Scliooi  d.iv  devoted  t^i  work  ex- 
perience and  ooservations  in  the  ijusinesses, 
industries,  governments,  and  professions  of 
t!ie  coinmuiuty. 

Campaign  I.0  jironiote  better  teenage  driv- 
ing, including  a  .sclitHjl-community  .-p^jn- 
s.jrcd  driver  education  program. 

Survey  ol  s.ifety  problems. 

Tr:ilfic  panel  to  review  and  make  recoin- 
mendatujiis  on  iiidniilual  Juvenile  tra'lic 
(  itatlons. 

Partnership  .^lt,h  .-ciiool  and  public  li- 
braries in  study. ..g  f.icllltles.  lime  schedules, 
.uul  otlier  youth-adult  needs. 

Spring  v.ic.ition  standards  and  jnibllcity 
for  constructive  vaiMii(>n  projects. 

Civilian   deiense   publicity    and    acllvity. 

Conimunity  c.ilendar  01  youl"\i  events. 

Progr.Lm  lor  honoring  distinguished  c oin- 
inuniiy  service  on  l;ie  part  ol  youth, 

Pnigram  for  assisting  as  an  arbiter  In  ctses 
'>f  luter-school  rivalry 

Code  01  conduct. 

1  een  centers. 

The  draft. 

Vouth  curlews. 

Loc:il  welfare  services. 

iJrag  strip, 

Arr.ingeinents  lor  \uuili  to  serve  as  ex  offi- 
.10  members  01  government  service  club.s.  and 
youth  a_'ency  Ixiards  of  directors. 

("oinnuiniiy  liealtli  .-ervices. 

Youth  Achievement  Week. 

Annual  conference  t<f   youth  and  adults. 

Alcohol  and  narcotics  problems. 

.Sponsorship  of  educational  ;-eminars. 

Youth-parent  relationships. 

Vacation  volunteer  work  programs  in  youth 
serving  auencies,  :;os|)itaI.'-.  and  'ahcr  wel- 
fare groups. 

Politics  and  tne  c:tlzeii. 

Discrimination  or  se.jregation  m  our  c  juu- 
try. 

Knhittng  cnmnnmity  support 

Youth  iiee<is  the  backing  of  adults.  Tlie  key 
i.s  the  councU's  i-.dvisor  but  the  c  .uncil  will 
also  need  the  suppwrt  .ind  encouratreinent  of 
tiie   (-ntire  .idult   community. 

To  build  an  tlleciive  bridge  lietween  y  lUth 
and  adults,   the   lollowmg  are  helpful: 

Close  liaison  with  the  c<iunty  Committee 
i.n  Children  and  Youth. 

Pull  coop>eration  by  tiie  public  schools. 

Cooperation    of    existing    youth    agencies. 

Support  fyf  Parem-Teacher  :ind  otiicr  s.icli 
oreanizations. 

Recognition  ijy  civic  and  service  clubs 
which  can  u'lve  tangible  assistance. 

.Support  and  encourazement  of  covernincnt 
and  jxilice  agencies  such  as  the  city  council. 
C'Junty  court.  Jivenile  officers,  district  attor- 
ney, etc. 

The  sjxinsoring  group,  the  advisor,  or  mem- 
bers ol  the  council  should  see  that  the  entire 
adult  community  ;s  familiar  with,  under- 
stands, .ind  is  willing  to  supjxirt  and  cooper- 
ate with  the  youth  council.  Personal  contact 
by  phone  or  In  penson  is  a  must  for  succes-lul 
underst/iindmg  of  the  ctjuncil's  role 

.4rrorfi!n!7  to  the  remrd. — The  -access  of 
an  effective  youth  council  Is  jjartially  nieas- 
•■red  bv  rommunitv  reaction  as  expressed 
'nrouKli  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
])rimrnms,  and  bv  law  enforcement  aEencle.= 
and  civic  orcanlzatiotis. 

Youth  councils  ran  gain  favorable  jiub- 
licitv  by  doing  the  following: 

1  Begin  a  teen  column  or  'een  section  m 
lical  newspapfTs  with  recoenitlon  of  out- 
standing young  people  and  vouth  achieve- 
ments: With  feature  stories  on  local  sporting 
events,  music  and  art  exhibits  and  youth  em- 
ployment inlorination:  and  with  a  combined 
-ocial  calendar  of  the  school  activities  r^nfi 
•■  arlou.s    youth    center    proerams, 

2.  Honor  deserving  vouth  for  voluntci^r 
community  service  by  presentation  of 
planues  or  certificates  at  public  ceremonies. 

3  Contae;^'  ical  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions and  arrange  f'~r  weekly  programs  featur- 
ing   vouth    =-peakers    and  or    panels    In    dis- 
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cusslon     of     urgent,     Interesting     problems 
affecting  citizens  of  the  community 

4  Publish  a  newsletter  and  distribute  it 
among  youth  council  members  so  representa- 
tives oan  return  to  sponsoring  organizations 
and  srhools  with  a  complete  report  of  past, 
present  and  future  recommendations  and 
plans    of    .let Ion 

5  ipeaK  to  civic  organizations,  .service 
clut)<i  and  community  agencies  on  the  work 
of  the  youth  council  and  bring  to  their  at- 
tention problems  present  in  'he  community 

'!  Invite  groups  with  varied  Interests  to 
present  their  respective  programs  at  youth 
council  meetings  with  "give-and-take"  ses- 
sions among  council  members  and  the  group 
presenting  'he  program 

7  Sponsor  Youth  Days  md  Youth  Con- 
ferences :<nd  invite  conxniuiilty  leaders  to 
parMcipate  and  observe  the  .ictlons  of  youth 

8  Maintain  a  council  record  which  Includes 
all  ciuncil  activities  and  achievements 
through  'he  use  of  a  council  historian. 

CIREER    iXPLoRATION 

The  Youth  Council  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  the  total  community  In 
a  unified  etTort  to  help  parents  ;\nd  young 
people  know  the  jobs  that  exist  .ind  future 
employnien'  "ppor*\mltles  it  can  assist  them 
explore.,  career  possibilities  and  prepare  for 
the  vocation  of  their  choice  Here  Is  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  acquaint  the  com- 
munity with  the  many  different  resources 
that  can  contribute  to  the  .-lolutlons  of  the 
career  probl^hs  taclnu  young  people. 

Educational  work     an  enable  you  to: 

Gain  a  perspective  of  the  wide  range  of 
occupations. 

Learn  more  about  requirements  and  re- 
wards of  the  occupation 

Study  their  own  aptitudes,  limitations  and 
interests 

Develop  earlier  and  better  plans  for  pre- 
paring  themselves   to  earn    their   livelihood 

Orec.dn  YotTH  CoVNcn. 

I  Sponsored  by  the  Guvernor  s  Committee  on 

Children  ^nd  Youth  i 

OFFicEKs  loaT-es 

President  Jim  Ouchl:  Vice-President. 
Sarah  Mer'ier;  Secretary  Beckv  Bruce;  Hls- 
ton.in.  Jerry  Nepom 

OHCANIZATIONS    KEPRESE.NTED 

-•Vsaocl.itert  Student  Councils.  Region  3. 

Bov  Scouts  Qf  .America. 

Camphre  Girls   Inc  .  Horizon  Clubs 

Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  Oregon. 

+  H  Clubs  of  Oregon 

Future  Farmers  of  .America 

Future  Homemakers  of  America. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

International  Order  ol  Jobs  Daughters. 

Jewish  Teenage  Cotincll. 

Key  Clubs. 

Metropolitan  Youth  Commission 

N  A. A  C  P    Youth  Council 

Order  of  DeMolay 

Orrler  of  the  Rainbow  for  Girls 

Oregon  Council  of  Churches 

Young   Men's   Christian   Association. 

Young  Women  s  Christian   .Association. 

SDVISORS 

June  Emerson.  Glenn  Klem 

RvLEs  AND   Procedures    Oreoom  Youth 
CovNcn. 

I     llPONSORSHIP 

A.  The  Oregon  Youth  Council  is  sponsored 
bv  the  Governor's  State  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth. 

II     PfRPOSES 

A  To  act  Ja  .ui  advisory  t)ociy  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's State  Conimlttee  on  CiiUdren  and 
Youth  so  that  .in  .idequate  reflection  of 
youth  s  views  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
tiilnkuig  and  .vclion  to  stimulate  servicee 
designed  tor  youth 


B  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  youth  to 
treely  state  their  opinions  vnd  problems  and 
to  work  together  with  .uluits  in  solving  these 
problems 

C  To  provide  a  state-wide  organization  ol 
young  people  which  can  carr>  on  projects  for 
the  t>enefJt  ol  the  state  and  local  community 

D  To  encourage  the  establishment  of 
county  and  iocal  youth  councils,  .ind  to  serve 
.is  liaison  and  coordinating  body  for  such 
councils,  using  those  guidelines  developed  in 
May    1965 

E  To  provide  an  opportunity  tor  youth  to 
learn  about  the  processes  and  problems  of 
our  society. 

P.  The  Youth  Council  may  sponsor  state- 
wide viiuth  conteretices 

tii.  kepresentation   and    tenure 

A  Each  state  .md  regional  youth  organlza- 
lloti  will  ne  represented  by  two  delegates 

B  In  the  spring  of  e«ich  year,  one  repre- 
sentative, who  will  be  a  high  school  Junior  In 
•-he  fall,  should  be  selected  by  the  delegate's 
organization  to  serve  a  two-year  term 

C  Members-.it-large  may  be  elected  by  the 
Youth  Council  .it  aiiy  time  during  their  jun- 
ior or  senior  year  Nominees  shall  be  spoii- 
-.ored  by  a  current  member  and  interviewed 
iiy  I  .screemng  committee  which  will  recom- 
mend .action  to  the  Council  Members-at- 
large  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  the  total 
membership  and  will  serve  until  graduating 
rrom  lilgh  schcNtl 

D  If  a  member  misses  more  than  one  out 
i.if  every  four  consecutive  meetings,  he  it  .".he 
will  be  dropped  from  membership.  In  siddl- 
tion.  membership  may  t)e  termin.ited  :or 
cause,  when  passed  by  .i  two-thlrda  vote  of 
the  inen»i>ers  present  .it  the  next  regular 
meeting  which  follows  notice  of  Council  In- 
dent Such  notice  Ahall  be  made  by  inclusion 
m  the  minutes  of  the  current  meeting 

E.  Yi>uth  organizations  not  represented  on 
the  Oregon  Youth  Council  may  request  ad- 
mission to  membership 

IV  orriCERS 

.\  Officers  will  include  President.  Vlce- 
Preeldent.  .Secretary,  and  Historian.  ,iud  said 
officers  will  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee 

B.  Officers  shall  serve  :or  one  year  and  shall 
De  eligible  tor  re-election  Elections  will  be 
held  no  later  than  May  :J0  of  each  year. 

V  MEETINGS 

A  Youth  Council  meetings  will  be  held  at 
leaai  once  per  month  dunng  the  school  year, 
the  time  .md  place  to  be  selected  .iccordmg 
to  the  needs  of  the  Council. 

B.  The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at 
least  one  time  .witer  elections  and  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  regular  school  year 

S'l      INDIVIDUAL   RESPONSIBILITY 

A.  E:u-h  member  ot  the  Youth  Council  la 
expected  to  attend  all  meetings  and  must 
notify  the  office  of  the  Oregon  Youth  Council 
If  unable  'o  .ittend  meetings,  giving  .'enstins 
for  non-.iitend.moe  Each  member  will  irilorm 
the  organiz.ition  which  he  or  she  represents 
of  the  Oregon  Youth  Coiincirs  activities 

VII.    ADULT    ADVISORS 

A  Adult  .idvlsors  to  the  Oregon  Youth 
Council  will  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Governors  State  Conunittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth. 

B.  Each  youth  organization  represented  on 
the  Council  will  designate  an  adult  to  advise 
the  representatives.  Advisors  may  .xttend  ail 
meetings  of  the  Youth  Council  without 
voting  privileges. 

Vin.    rtTNDS 

.A.  Funds  for  the  activities  of  the  Oregon 
Youth  Coimcil  come  from  the  sponsoring 
organization — the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

OBJECTIVES 

One  of  the  alms  for  tlus  year  Is  the  better- 
ment of  communications  between  the  Ore- 


gon Youth  Council  and  the  public.  It  has 
also  been  an  accepted  recommendation  th.it 
members  of  the  Oregon  Youth  foviiicU  ]>rv- 
mote  continuous  publicity  ui  nur  existence 

The  Oregon  Youth  Council  will  endorse 
County  Councils  throughout  the  state  us  un 
effort  to  Improve  the  inttTchaiigmg  of  iJea.s 
among  youth  and  adults  Cou?icii  Clips  will 
be  used  as  the  main  means  of  transmitting 
mtercouncU  information  and  suggestions. 

Once  the  C^junty  Councils  have  est..b- 
Ushed  their  .Olillatlon  with  the  Oregon  Youth 
Council,  guidance,  panels  or  teanv-  work- 
shops, and  helpful  materials  will  be  in.ide 
available  by  the  Oregon  Youth  Council 

The  Council  is  optmilstlc  In  their  planning 
that  youth  will  respond  lavorably  to  the 
County  CoimcUs  and  .stimulate  other  vomhs 
in  their  areas  to  more  .u-t;ve  participation 
ih  community  concerns 

HISTORY 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Governor's  .State 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  in  1948 
the  need  tor  youth  participation  in  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  recot'ni/.ed  Youth,  since  the 
earlv  luSOs.  have  b.^n  represented  on  the 
Governor's  Conmilttee  Finally.  In  19S6.  it 
was  realized  that  neither  the  Committee  nor 
the  communities  of  the  si^ite  were  taklm; 
lull  advantage  of  the  talents  possessed  bv 
Oregon's  youth  .As  a  result,  the  Governor.' 
Committee  decided  to  sponsor  a  State  Youth 
Council.  Regional  and  state-wide  youth  or- 
ganizations were  invited  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  hrst  project  was  the  establishment  ot 
a  youth  code  providing  brond  principles  "t 
social  responsibility  and  cooperation  between 
piu-ents  and  vouth  .After  much  discussion 
and  research,  a  good  conduct  ccxle  was  agreeo 
upon  It  was  sent  to  every  high  scliool  u; 
the  state  lor  discussion  .md  consideration 
The  Youth  Council.  In  the  fall  of  1957.  held 
a  youth  lonlerence  with  .ipproximately  35U 
delegates  irom  various  schools  being  pres- 
ent .At  this  conference,  they  discussed  the 
tentative  youth  code  and  prepared  the  Ore- 
gon Code  lor  High  School  .Students   ' 

In  1959,  the  Oregon  Youth  Council  spon- 
sored another  coitterence  the  purpose  u! 
which  was  to  take  a  look  at  counseling  m 
Oregon  high  schools  '  .As  a  result  of  tli.scus- 
sloiis  at  the  conference,  the  Youth  Couiici. 
developed  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Youth  Look 
at  Counseling  in  Oregon  High  Schools."  which 
recommended  the  use  of  full-time  counselors 
available  to  discuss  personal  .is  well  as  ac.i- 
(lemic  problems 

Since  I'JS?.  the  Oregon  Youth  Council  has 
played  vital  roles  m  planning,  preparing,  and 
conducting  the  Oregon  Conferences  on  Chll- 
dreii  and  Youth  .sponsored  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  Members 
ol  the  Oregon  Youth  Council  attended  the 
1960  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  and  other  national  conferences, 
representing  Oregon  teenagers 

In  1961,  the  Oregon  Youth  Council  In- 
vestigated the  problems  facing  teenagers 
while  applying  for  jobs  .After  much  research 
they  published  the  pamphlet  '  Helptui  Hmt^; 
to  the  Job-Seeking  Teenager.  '  which  has 
been  distributed  to  all  public  and  private 
high  schools  in  Oregon,  Juvenile  Court-s.  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Departments,  and  other  special 
.agencies.  The  pamphlet  has  been  given  na- 
tional recognition  for  Its  slgnlhcant  contri- 
bution to  the  Job-feeking  efforts  of  todays 
'eenagers. 

Among  other  activities,  the  Oregon  Yotith 
Council  has  studied  legislative  bills  concern- 
ing youth  and  prepared  testimonv  for  com- 
mittee hearings  reflecting  youth's  point  oi 
view  They  have  also  served  ns  consultants  to 
other  vouth  groups. 

During  the  1964  Youth  Conference,  the 
delegates  from  various  high  schools  In  Ore- 
gon discussed  Participation  in  School  and 
Community  .AtTairs  "  By  the  use  of  workshops 
dealing  with  otich  subjects  as  racial  prejudice. 
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Job  opportunliieK,  youth  and  politics,  student 
^overmnent.  tlropoutj.  and  volunteer  service, 
they  ilhunmaled  \outh  problems  and  of- 
lered  solutions.  As  sponsors  of  this  Oregon 
Youth  Conference,  ihe  Orejion  Youth  Council 
urged  action  to  enforce  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference 

By  the  end  of  the  1964-ti,=>  school  year,  eight 
countywide  voutli  councils  were  established. 
Major  credit  tor  this  is  given  to  the  Co- 
t>peratlve  Kxtenslon  Service  lor  the  efforts 
made  in  this  development 

Under  revised  rules  and  prccedures.  the 
Council  moved  torward  with  stronger  steps 
during  1965-66  One  meeting  was  held  with 
advisors  of  the  various  youth  organizations 
irom  which  Council  delegates  were  chosen. 
With  continued  strong  support  of  the  Gov- 
t-rnors  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
and  the  County  Extension  Service  agents,  the 
1. umber  of  county  youth  councils  increased 
to  twenty 

A  greater  number  of  youth  attended  the 
1966  Youth  Conference  than  tn  iirevious 
years,  to  dlsctiss  "Youth  at  a  Crossroad."  Al- 
most every  recommendation  placed  respon- 
sibility for  action  m  the  hands  (^f  local  youth 
and  local  organizations  .An  immediate  lol- 
!.)w-up  was  a  meeting  with  the  Governor  to 
liiscuss  these  recommendations 

1966-67  was  a  busy  year.  Endeavors  to 
produce  a  more  smoothly  running  council 
were  made  stands  were  taken  on  current 
'.ceislatlon  affecting  youth  Council  members 
attended  a  le.idership  training  program.  A 
meeting  with  Governor  roni  McCall  was  held. 
In  a  Joint  effort  with  county  youth  councils, 
a  radio  spot  announcement  program  was 
set  up.  Duties  .md  responsibilities  of  mem- 
bers were  cutlined.  Questionnaires  concern- 
ing ".arlous  subjects  were  answered.  Positions 
were  taken  on  the  eighteen-year-old  vote,  a 
plan  for  \auth  .lUowances.  and  various 
iiealth  education  i-sues. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  to  tell  the 
Senate  wl-.y  I  i)ut  thi.s  matenal  m  ihe 
RFroRn:  I  think  that  Senators  will  find 
licre  matenal — and  I  .'^peak  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education — 
tliat  vvc  have  to  come  to  ^nps  with  when 
'.ve  deal  with  .some  of  our  education  bills 
before  this  session  adjourns.  For  these 
younu  people,  who  have  uiven  serious 
.study  and  thouulu  to  the  .subject  matters 
that  we  \\a\e  raised,  have  a  ureal  con- 
tribution to  make  in  connection  with  the 
lemslative  process  \is-a-vis  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  schools  of  this  country, 
in  order  to  make  the  schools  more  re- 
spon.sive  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  of 
today. 

For  example,  last  iiii^hi  at  the  hotel, 
they  decided  to  l-o  out  and  get  three 
Neuro  youths  of  their  asie.  the  first  three 
that  they  could  find  who  would  be  will- 
inii  to  come  in.  and  discuss  their  jDrob- 
lems  with  them,  so  that  their  selectivity 
'.vould  be  at  random. 

They  ^ot  three  Ne^ro  youths,  and  the 
discu.ssion  lasted,  they  said,  until  after 
nndnichl.  Two  of  the  three  came  back  to 
meet  '.vith  them  aj^'ain  this  morning. 

There  is  not  any  question  about  the 
fact.  Mr.  President,  that  in  solving  .some 
of  the  ttreat  problems  that  we  have  in  the 
cities  of  this  country,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  to  youths  of  the  caliber  of 
tho.se  attendinti  this  conference  to  make 
constructive  contributions  to  their  solu- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  I 
wanted  to  put  this  material  in  the  Rec- 
ord, for  further  reference  of  members  of 
my  committee. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  two  items  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  stand  as  a  terrible 
indictment  of  the  Federal  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ulflcials  who  are  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  enforce  the  law 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  Capital 
City  of  the  world's  urcatest  jiower  a  sale 
city  in  which  to  live  and  to  do  business. 

i  refer  to  the  full-paae  advertisement 
on  page  A-9.  entitled  "Ben  Brown  Is 
Dead,"  and  to  the  article  on  the  fir.-t  ot 
the  business  and  financial  pages,  D-9. 
entitled  "Bank  Quits  Late  Hours  at  All 
20  of  Its  Offices." 

These  two  items,  the  ad  and  the  news 
article,  are  enouuh  to  make  any  resident 
of  this  metropolitan  area,  ur  any  Ameri- 
can, for  that  matter,  hang  his  head  in 
shame. 

The  display  ad  tells  of  the  death  of  a 
District  of  Columbia  store  owner  who 
was  fatally  shot  while  dcfcndmL:  liis 
business  during  a  holdup.  Tragically,  his 
older  brother,  the  operator  of  another 
Washington  liquor  store,  was  killed  m 
a  similar  holdup  .several  years  ago. 

The  article  records  that  'he  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  "troubled  over  the 
increasing  crime  rate  and  disturbances 
in  certain  sections,"  has  decided  to  dis- 
continue late  hours  on  PTiday  in  all  (jf 
its  20  offices  citywide  because  of  the  lack 
of  protection  for  its  employees  and  cus- 
tomers and  the  danger  they  face  from 
every  type  of  criminal  from  rapists  to 
robbers  in  this  city. 

Mr.  President,  only  yest-erday.  m  ihis 
Chamber.  I  spoke  about  the  trowing  ter- 
ror and  anarchy  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  must  be  .stopped,  and  it  must 
be  stopped  now.  Business  people  and  citi- 
zens are  crying  out  desperately  for  the 
protection  to  which  they  are  entitled.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  Americas  Capital 
City  should  become  a  jungle  in  which 
decent  people  fear  to  walk  the  streets, 
even  in  daylight  in  some  areas. 

What  is  happening  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  that  the  most  basic  lequirc- 
ment  for  the  mamtcnaiice  of  a  civilized 
society  is  breakin;.;  do'.vn.  the  require- 
ment for  law  and  order. 

Ben    Brown    is    dead.  Is    ;.;\v    >  nlorce- 

inent  also  deifd"' 

The  adverti.sement  asked.  The  answer 
tragically  appears  to  be  "Yes." 

What  has  been  excused  and  ii^.  many 
cases  actually  condoned  by  all  too  many 
in  high  official  places,  becau.se  it  some- 
how was  supposed  to  be  linked  to  the 
civil  rights  movement,  to  the  efforts  to 
help  the  poor,  or  to  the  a.ssassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  in  actuality  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  ai,y  of  these 
things.  What  is  occurring  m  this  city  and 
its  metropolitan  area  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  rampant,  unimpeded  crime  in 
all  its  hideous  ugliness. 

The  punks  and  the  toughs  and  the 
hoods  have  been  led  to  believe  by  the 
words  and  actions  of  those  who  coun.sel 
"restraint"  in  dealing  with  lawbreakers 
that  they  can  get  away  with  anything. 
including  murder.  And  so  the  looters  and 
the  holdup  men  and  the  arsonists  have 
become  ever  bolder,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that    "good  community   relations" 


will  cause  the  police  and  the  courts  to 
look  the  other  way. 

What  a  travesty.  Mr.  President. 

I  repeat,  it  has  got  to  stop. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Items  published  in  the  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Recohd. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  items 
woie  ordered  to  be  iirmted  1:1  the  Record. 
as  lollows: 

Hank   C^eiis  I.An;  Htjir.s  ,\i  .All  12u  of 

1  rs  Okficls 

Bv  .'^.  Oliver  tVoodman) 

Iroublcd  over  llie  increasing  crime  riU! 
.  nd  disturbances  m  certim  sections,  the 
National  Bank  oi  VVashinnum  has  discon- 
'.inued  ;.iU>  1-rUlav  hours  lor  all  lUs  2U  (  ffice.s 
iitywide. 

.A  spokesman  tor  .\BW.  ihe  city  .s  third 
l.irgest  bank,  s.ud  the  new  jioUcy  went  into 
effect  late  Friday  and  will  be  <  <jntinued  in- 
(iehnltely.  "It  was  mainly  a  personnel  i)rob- 
;cm."  an  official  ot  the  bank  said  yesU-rday. 
'Employees  were  concerned  over  working  Lite 
:n  some  areas. ' 

OLiier  major  1  ity  banks  are  .  ontiiunng 
Uieir  usual  l.ito  hours  on  Friday,  a  .-.impling 
showed,  but  some  indicati'd  they  are  study- 
i!iK  the  advisability  of  a  i  haiige  111  liolicy 

For  ^evpral  years,  NBW  has  had  i.ormal 
(losing  hours  <2  p.m.i  on  Fridays  for  its 
Seventh  Street  branches  and  (•.iriier  'his  vear 
dropped  late  lYidav  hours  :or  its  Wheeler 
lio.id  ollicf 

Uuring  tne  riots  m  .-.iriy  April,  i.unu-rous- 
local  l>anks  and  s.ivings-loan  .tssixiations 
.losed  their  offices  early  on  the  lirot  Friday 
of  the  disturbances  init  resanied  usual  hour.s 
the  loUowmg  week. 

Banks  .tud-  savmgs-loan  associations  here 
luive  been  disturbed  lor  some  ume  over  the 
.-■iiarp  rise  :n  the  '  rime  r.tlc  here  in  reient 
ye.irs 

For  t!ie  I'.rst  lour  months  this  vear.  FBI 
records  show  '21  robberies  of  banks  and  sav- 
ings-lo.m  asscK-iations  in  Vv'..shinut',n  .^nd  12 
r(jbberics  ot  credit  unions.  Amount  ot  money 
tiken  was  cstmiated  .it  more  than  *1U2,0UU. 

Litst  June.  President  Thomas  P.  McLach- 
len  of  the  District  Bankers  .Association  took 
note  of  the  <Time  situation  in  a  formal 
speech.  He  said  in  part:  "It  i.s  the  shame  of 
our  nation  that  in  its  Capit.U  City  its  citi- 
zens are  afraid  to  (jpeii  their  lAisiness  d(;ors 
or  even  to  take  a  walk.  In  human  terms  a.nd 
in  terms  ol  our  area's  economy,  this  cost  of 
crime  in  W.ashington  todav  is  too  lilgh.  and 
It  IS  st;l!  '.  erv  much  on  tl.e  increase  ' 


Bln    BR'jW.N    K    IJLM) 

.Also 


Is    I-AW     1  Nfol.CLMENT 

UeauV 

Brown.  Beni.imin:  On  Tuesday.  April  30. 
19G8.  Beniannii  Brown  of  1900  I.ytton.";- 
viUe  rd,.  Silver  Spring.  Md..  beloved  husband 
of  Freda  Brown;  devoted  l.ithcr  ot  Miss  Bar- 
bara Brown  01  .Silver  spring.  Md.  Also  sur- 
vived by  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Fa\p  Bianken  and 
Mrs.  Mollie  Cohen,  lioth  (<1  hil-  er  .-^princ.  Md. 
Services  at  the  C.  D.  Goldberg  <*c  Son  Funeral 
Home.  4217  '.<th  st.  n-w..  on  ITiursdav.  May  2. 
at  2  i).m.  Interment  B'nai  Israel  Cemeterv 
In  mourning  at  lliOO  Lyttonsville  rd..  silver 
Spring.  Md  .  .Apt.  1106.  .Family  suggests  in 
lieu  of  flowers  contributions  be  made  to  the 
St«ven  Jay  Brown  Memorial  at  the  Je'tVish 
Foundation  tor  Retarded  Chlidreii.  C2TO  2d 
St.  nw. 

Mr.  Brown  was  shot  while  (leteiidme  ills 
property 

Should  .'.narchy  jjrevai!  Ijecause  a  small 
segment  of  the  jjopulation  lakes  the  !.iw  into 
Its  own  liandsV  Should  bands  01  hocxllums  be 
allowed  to  continue  preying  on  I,iw-abiding 
citit<ens,  Negro  and  white- 

When  !-.oodluins-  regardless  <:  .;ee  sex  r 
color — are  uiuipterred  by  the  pn.ispect  of  el- 
fective  law-enforcement,   no  one   is  safe.   If 
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criminals  can  loot,  burn  and  kill  in  the  Inner 
City  without  fear  of  consequences,  U  is  only 
a  question  nf  time  before  vou.  your  faniUy 
and  your  business  I'ln  feel  the  efTect  It 
makes  no  dUTerence  where  you  live  work  or 
play  When  law  enfori-ement  ceases,  disre- 
spect for  the  law  Is  encouraged 

When  vnu  walk  or  drive  through  m.inv 
areas  of  Washington,  do  you  feel  safe — or 
scared'  I>j  y.'U  encourage  your  friends  and 
relatives  to  visit  the  Nation  a  Capital  at  this 
time' 

Is  the  banie  over""  Not  for  the  riti/ens 
whose  lives  are  threatened  Not  for  the  busi- 
nessmen who  csnnot  rebuild  because  they 
cannot  get  insurance  Not  for  the  few  who 
have  siirinounred  the  obstacles  of  nrson  and 
looting,  and  have  reopened  only  to  face  new 
threats  of  extortion  and  worse  Not  for  the 
people  who  are  out  of  jobs  Not  for  the 
people  who  were  burned  out  of  their  homes 

Who  is  at  f.iult '  Certainly  not  the  majority 
of  citizens,  white  <'T  Ne^ro  Cer'  ilnly  not  the 
majority  of  the  poor  Negro  or  white  Cer- 
tainly not  the  pdllceman  on  the  beat  who 
must  obev  orders 

This  is  no  revolt  of  youth  ag^alnst  older 
»:erieratlons  This  Is  no  revolt  of  the.  p<^K>r 
against  the  wealthy  This  is  no  part  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  movement  whose  real  leaders 
know  that  Utopia  doe<in  t  have  to  be  built  on 
ashes 

It  Is  an  open  att;ick  by  a  few  criminals 
against  a  community  that  lacks  f\rm  leader- 
ship and  the  courage  t.>  demand  that  its 
leaders   exercise    their   authority — or    resign 

We  believe  that  '^w  enforcement  suffers 
when  the  police  are  handcuffed  instead  of 
the  crimln.ils  We  believe  that  citizens  are 
entitled  to  protection  and  stifety 

Where  Is  the  safet\-\4r  Murphy''  Where 
Is  the  protection.  Mr  Murphv'  Where  will 
tragedy  strike  next'  Today,  the  Inner  Cltv 
Tomorrow   'he  residential  areas   the  suburbs 

Today,   Ben   Brown    Tomorrow'?? 

PublisUf'd  becausf  som?  of  ui  have  lost 
our  lives  rnan'j  of  ui  have  lost  our  propert'j. 
and  all  of  in  uant  to  prcierve  law  a^id  order 
for  all  'esidi-nts  of  the  Waihtugton  area  and 
for  the  Vmted  States  ue  love 

WASHINGTON,  D  C    Retail  Ligi'OB 
Dealer.-.  Association,  Inc 


JOBS  GO  BEGGING 

Mr  B\'RD  of  West  Viiuinia  Mr 
President  a  news  article  that  throws  con- 
siderable huht  on  the  lexmii  problem  of 
unemplo>'ment  m  a  land  where  thou- 
sands of  .iobs  remain  unfilled  was  pub- 
lished m  the  New  York  Times  of  Mon- 
day May  6 

There  would  be  no  unemployment  if 
those  who  are  unemployed  were  willing 
to  take  the  lobs  that  are  open  This  fact 
is  developed  in  the  article  entitled  '20, - 
000  Jobs  Go  Beiiijine  m  Oity  While  135  - 
000  Are  Unemployed  ' 

There  don  t  have  to  be  any  Jobless 

The  operator  of  one  New  York  em- 
ployment   a>4ency    is   quoted    as   saying 

The  small  businessman  and  the  home- 
owner are  particularly  affected  by  this 
situation  Many  small  business  concerns 
simply  cannot  get  the  people  nece&f;aiT 
to  keep  them  operating,  and  the  plieht 
of  the  homeowner  who  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  d.>mestic  or  any  other 
5ort  of  help  is  well  know  n 

This  point  must  always  be  borne  in 
mmd  the  mere  creating  of  more  jobs 
will  not  necessarily  absorb  the  unem- 
ployed Desirable  a^s  ii  may  be  to  create 
more  job  opportunities  for  the  poor, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  support  such 
programs,  experience  indicates  that 
there  are  those  who  are  reluctant  to 
take  the  help  that  is  offered 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New- 
York    Times   article   be    pruned    in    the 

RE(  ORD 

There  being  no  obiection.  tiie  article 
was  trdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
toRD,  as  follows: 

Twisty  THotsANO  Jobs  Cm  Btgging  in  Crrv 

While   135  0<X)   .^re  Uncmpioyed 

I  Bv  Richard  E   Mooney  i 

There  ire  at  least  20,000  unfilled  jobs  in 
New  York  City  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
135000  unemployed  people  and  that  city 
planners  are  pleading  for  more  mass-employ- 
ment Industry 

To  Max  Mi'>sner  who  runs  one  of  the  two 
dozen  employment  agemies  grouped  together 
on  the  second  tlixar  at  25  West  14th  Street, 
the  3lt>iatlon  IS  piUnXul 

•  There  are  5  000  jobs  lls-ed  on  this  fltvir 
right  now  '  he  said  in  an  Interview  Last  week 
■'and  *e  can't  find  pe<jp!e  to  fill  them.  There 
don  t  have  to  be  any  Jobless" 

William  Levor  who  rurLs  a  small  cotton 
batting  fac'ory  in  :he  Cireenpolnt  section  of 
Brooklyn,  said  he  w.as  desperate  "  for  a  man 
to  work  his  night  shift. 

"What  does  a  ^mall  businessman  do?"  he 
asked,    'If  people  want*d   to  work,   there  are 
^obs  for  them  ' 

A  garment  Indu.stry  association's  labor 
manager  says  "Every  factory  has  a  crying 
need  for  skilled  operators,  pressers  and  fin- 
ishers "  The  industry  i  annoi  afford  on-the- 
job  training  under  present  labor  contracts, 
he  says,  and  the  Government  should  provide 
It  " 

This  apparent  coniradlcUon — jobs  going 
begging  while  Jobseekers  are  idle — highlights 
a  fundamental  iispect  of  this,  or  anv.  city's 
employment  situation  The  available  Jobs  and 
the  available  workers  do  not  fit  each  other. 
so  the  bare  fact  of  creating  more  Jobs  will 
not  necessarily  absorb  the  unemployed 

The  job  may  demand  mure  skill,  or  a  differ- 
ent skin,  than  the  worker  hiis  The  Job  may 
be  unattractive  to  any  worker  reeardless  of 
skill  —  low  pay.  undesirable  hours,  unpleasant 
working  conditions  Or  the  unemployed  per- 
son may  be  uninterested  in  working,  or  satis- 
fled  with  what  income  he  gets  from  welfare 
or  unemployment  benefits. 

There  .ire  cle.trlv  fewer  people  qualified 
for  Hjr  interested  m  -textile  and  gurmeiu 
work  than  there  are  jobs  open.  There  are 
m.m;.'  mure  dishwasher  )obs  than  people  who 
want  to  be  dishwashers  There  is  a  shortage 
of  workers  with  construction  skills,  not  to 
mention  the  more  complicated  skills  of  com- 
puterized .(ftlce  work. 

But  as  an  ex-imple  of  how  apparent  mis- 
fits can  be  fitted  m.  the  First  National  City 
Bank  hires  n.Jii-Enijllsh  speaking  Puerto 
Rlcans  tor  some  wor'-:  whose  unlv  language 
IS  numbers-and  teaches  them  English  en 
the  side 

The  State  Labor  Department's  latest  esti- 
mates of  Job  vacancies  here,  based  on.  list- 
ings with  the  Employment  Service  are  for 
last  November  At  th.it  time  there  were 
11260  jobs  that  had  been  available  and  un- 
filled lot  a  month  or  more  In  New  York  City 
and  its  neighboring  suburban  counties — 
mc«tly  in   the  citv 

The  number  of  vacancies  in  the  spring 
Is  typically  2,000  or  '3,000  more  than  in  win- 
ter, and  the  over-all  total — those  registered 
only  with  agencies.  In  addition  to  those  .it 
the  Employment  Service — Is  stlU  larger  The 
actual  total  cannot  be  determined  with  pre- 
cision 

Whatever  the  exact  figure  may  be,  the  sit- 
uation  Itself   Is  .1   fact 

H  .\  Bucksteln,  vice  president  of  an  em- 
plovment  igencv  on  the  same  rtoor  as  .Mr 
M<J!i.npr  s  said  In  xn  Interview  that  we  had 
more  .ippUcants  lor  Jobs  during  World  War 
II"  vwhen  unemployment  was  at  rock  bot- 
tom all  over  the  country  The  city  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  3  3  per  cent  at  latest  report.  In 
March 

The   great   majority   of   jobs   luted   at    the 


14th  Street  Employment  Center  Is  for  un- 
skilled Workers,  such  as  dishwashers,  with 
wages  that  start  near  the  statutory  mini- 
mum of  81  60  an  hour  But  Mr  .Mosner 
whose  Colony-TlUy  -\gency  jpeohdl/es  m 
restaurant  work  s;tvs  there  are  .ilso  unfillf  : 
slots  that  pay  up  to  *25,000  a  year 

The  vacancy  problem  hit  home  lor  hiii: 
when  his  wife's  twlce-.i-week  cleaning  work- 
er went  into  a  tr.ilning  progrun  .md  from 
there  to  filing  clerk  in  a  bank  .Mr  Mo.siif; 
piisted  a  notice  on  the  bulletin  board  ou'- 
slde  his  office  to  get  a  replacement  for  her 
and  then  timk  It  down  and  lxuii;lit  Mrs  Mos- 
ner a  fioor-p<"illsher  Instead 

Herbert  Blenstock,  regional  director  of  the 
United  Stales  Bureau  of  Labor  St.ttlstlcs 
tu.ilvzed  Uie  sltu.itlon  in  a  speech  last  week 

He  said  th.it  part  of  t-hls  cUv  s  particul.ir 
problem  am-,  the  substantial  loncenlr.ituin 
here  of  mdustrle.s  in  which  wages  have  risen 
the  least  in  the  postwar  years  New  York 
pay  scales  in  these  Jobs  are  omparable  to 
the  same  jobs  in  other  pi. ices  but  the  New 
York  cost-of-Uying  is  fxcepti.m.iih   high 

.Mr  Blenstock  concluded  thu  New  Yort; 
and  other  big  cities  laced  rejil  il:tliculties  w. 
developing  ways  tor  the  low-skilled  to  Ikjo 
their  place  '  in  the  increasingly  .vhite-coll.n 
urban  job  market  These  workers'  a.spir  .- 
turns  ire  under  enormous  pres.sure  Irom  tlu- 
mixlern   rommunuatlon   metila.  '   he  said 

Mr  Mosner  w.us  more  succinct  'Ton  mm  h 
TV  People  want  to  live  like  tliev  see  o:i  TV 
Tliey  want  instant  success    You  can  t  do  \: 

The  c)ver-all  job  situation  m  New  York  ;.- 
actually  strong  and  lias  been  getting 
stronger  Employment  rose  more  last  year 
51.000  job.s — tliaii  anytime  in  the  last  dtK?- 
ade.  despite  the  continued  downtre;id  in 
factory  'obs.  where  the  mass  ol  unskilleti 
work  is 

Employment  in  private  industry  other  than 
niaiiul.tcturing  was  particularly  strong,  .iiid 
Gt.)vernment  Jobs — especially  m  city  hi«pi- 
tals — kept  on  rising 

Employment  in  March  was  4.027,600— the 
highest  on  record  tor  the  month. 


I 
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THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
so-called  poor  people's  march  on  Wash- 
iniiton  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
every  iaw-abidinK  citizen  of  our  country*. 

The  stated  intentions  of  the  leaders  of 
the  march  are  to  assemble  in  this  city 
many  thousands  of  demonstrators — no 
one  seems  to  know  how  many  there  will 
be — in  an  atmosphere  and  under  condi- 
tions which  are  calculated  to  lead  to 
civil  disorders  and  violence. 

Tliat  statement  has  as  its  background 
the  recent  not  :n  our  Nation's  Capital 
and.  subsequent  to  that,  the  continuation 
of  arson  I  think  there  have  been  some- 
thins  over  .50  fires  m  the  last  3  weeks,  all 
suspected  as  having  been  started  by 
arson  That  is  the  climate  that  prevails 
in  Washintiton  today,  together  with  a 
.general  fear  that  -'rips  the  people  of  this 
city  because  of  the  extreme  incidence  of 
crime  that  prevails  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
Ul. 

I  quote  one  of  tiieir  leaders,  the  Rev- 
erend .A  D  King,  brother  of  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King,  speaking  on  April 
21.  1968 

We  are  going  to  Washington  and  disrupt 
Washington  so  ;t  cannot  function  unless  it 
does   something    about    black    people. 

On  May  2,  Reverend  Abeinathy.  in 
addressing  an  audience  in  Memphis, 
stated : 

We  .ire  com.ng  to  Washington  to  turn 
Washington  downside   up  and  upside  down. 


He  aiso  said,  in  effect,  tliat  after  they 
get  here.  Congress  would  not  be  able  to 
transact  any  business  until  it  met  their 
demands  I  do  not  have  that  exact  quo- 
tation, but  It  has  been  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  Senators  are  familiar 
with  It. 

There  have  been  otlier  serious  threats 
which  were  obviously  intended  to  intim- 
idate and  coerce  important  officials  of 
the  Go\ernment. 

On  .April  25.  1968.  less  than  2  weeks 
a'-^o.  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  held  a  conference 
with  the  officials  of  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  governments  to  discuss 
this  march  on  Washington. 

Present  at  the  conference  were  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  fol- 
lowlnu  Federal  officials:  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark:  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall;  Under  SecretaiT 
of  the  Ai-my  David  McGiffert:  Gen. 
Ralpli  E  Haines.  Jr  .  of  the  U.S.  Army: 
Mai  Oen  Charles  L.  Southward,  of  the 
National  Guard:  and  Ma.i  Gen.  William 
P.  Yarborough.  of  U.S.  Army  Intelli- 
gence. District  of  Columbia  officials 
who  attended  were  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington. Director  of  Public  Safety  Patrick 
Murphy,  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton, 
and  Public  Welfare  Director  Winifred  G. 
Tiiomp.son. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
ascertain  what  policies  and  procedures 
the.se  governmental  agencies  propose  to 
follow  in  preventing,  controlling,  or  su- 
pervising this  demonstration.  Specif- 
ically, we  wanted  to  learn  what  actions 
had  been  taken  or  would  be  taken  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  march,  to  assure 
that  the  orderly  process  of  government 
will  not  be  disrupted  or  halted,  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  the  city  from  physical 
iiarm  and  their  property  from  damage 
and  destruction.' and  to  ijrevent  the  out- 
break of  violence  as  a  consequence  of  the 
mass  demonstrations  which  have  been 
announced. 

All  of  us  are  aware,  through  our  mall 
and  telegrams,  that  the  Nation  is  deep- 
ly disturbed  about  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  march.  Our  people  have  a 
rmht  to  know  whether  the  Government 
is  making  the  preparations  necessary  to 
avert  another  period  of  violence  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  or  whether  there  is  pro- 
crastination on  the  part  of  responsible 
heads  of  government.  We  would  like  to 
know  whether  needed  and  firm  decisions 
are  being  deferred  and  unduly  delayed 
during  this  period  of  tense  conditions  in 
the  wake  of  the  recent  rioting.  The  city 
has  had,  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago, 
more  than  50  instances  of  suspected  ar- 
son since  April  15. 

That  does  not  take  into  account  kill- 
ings and  other  serious  law  violations 
that  are  taking  place.  I  think  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  man  who 
was  burned  out.  and  who  reopened  his 
place  of  business  a  few  days  ago.  He  was 
shot  down  in  a  holdup. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
advertisement  from  today's  newspaper 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
read  it  now.  I  will  refer  to  it  later.  It  is 
an  advertisement  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  Tuesday,  May  7.  1968.  and  its  head- 
ing is  "Ben  Brown  Is  Dead." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  advertisement  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

I  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  McCLELXiAN.  In  my  opinion,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
obligation  and  resjxmsibility  to  announce 
promptly  and  firmly  to  those  who  are 
coming  to  Washington  to  participate  in 
the  demonstrations,  that  lawlessness, 
disruption  of  government,  and  Incite- 
ment to  rioting  and  violence  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  time  is  getting  short:  the 
marchers  are  already  on  the  way.  Word 
from  the  President  should  go  out  imme- 
diately to  the  entire  Nation  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  its 
Capital  City  will  not  be  sub.iected  to  in- 
timidation, humiliation,  and  disruption. 
and  that  any  attempt  at  violence,  riot- 
ing, burning,  and  plundering  in  the  city 
of  Washington  will  be  promptly  met  with 
such  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  jjie- 
vent  or  to  quell  such  acts 

All  American  citizens  liave  the  ntiht 
to  peacefully  jietition  their  Government 
and  officials  for  tlie  ledie.^s  of  liriev- 
ances.  and  such  petitions  w.Men  .so  tiro- 
sented  should  be  heard  and  appropri- 
ately acted  upon.  But  no  t^roiip  or  orga- 
nization of  any  class,  cretd.  or  color 
should  be  permitted  to  emjiloy  intimida- 
tion and  coercion  or  to  resort  to  civil 
disobedience  and  violence  to  impose  its 
will  or  to  achieve  its  aims.  If  this  is  tol- 
erated, law  and  order  will  be  destroyed 
and  a  safe  and  peaceful  society  will 
surely  perish. 

In  his  press  conference  of  May  3.  the 
President  acknowledged  the  dangers  at- 
tending this  march.  When  he  was  asked 
about  the  march  by  a  news  reporter,  iie 
made  the  following  comments  about  the 
possibilities  of  violence: 

We  hope  that  the  jjresentaUon  made  will 
be  nonviolent  although  we  are  well  aware 
that  no  single  individual  can  glv?  any  assur- 
ance that  they  can  control  .i  situation  like 
this.  It  contains  many  Inherent  dangers. 

So  the  President  is  apprised.  He  is  cog- 
nizant of  what  is  developing  and  what  is 
imminent.  He  says: 

We  are  concerned  with  them.  We  have 
made  extensive  preparations 

Most  regrettably,  however,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  President  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  in  his  press 
conference,  on  nationwide  network  tele- 
vision and  before  the  assembled  White 
House  press  corps,  to  sound  a  firm  warn- 
ing to  the  marchers,  and  especially  to 
their  leaders,  and  to  give  positive  assur- 
ances to  the  American  people  that  civil 
disobedience,  rioting,  looting,  and  burn- 
ing will  not  be  tolerated — that  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
violence  effectively  will  be  positively  and 
promptly  used. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  today 
is  releasing  the  transcript  of  the  confer- 
ence of  April  25  so  that  the  public  can  be 
fully  informed  and  alerted  to  the  dan- 
gers that  are  inherent  in  this  impending 
demonstration  under  a  leadership  who, 
as  I  stated  previously,  have  annovmced 
that  they  are  coming  here  to  "turn 
Washington  downside  up  and  upside 
down." 

The  Attorney  General  was  urged  by 
the  subcommittee  to  seek  redress  in  the 
courts    by    injunction    to    prevent    the 


marchers  from  resorting  to  \  iolence  and 
civil  disorders.  The  many  public  state- 
ments made  by  the  leaders  ot  the  march 
alone  would  warrant  the  granting  of 
such  injunction.  We  are,  or  should  be,  a 
lieople  of  law  and  order.  The  Govern- 
ment should  make  u.se  of  the  remedies 
that  are  available  to  it.  And  bear  in  mind, 
.seeking  an  injunction  is  not  the  u.se  of 
force  or  rei)rossion.  It  is  the  use  of  the 
metliod  prescribed  by  law  under  our  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  .something  from  hap- 
pening that  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  Go\'ernment  .should  invoke 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  enjoin  and 
prevent  the  threatened  disorders  and 
lawle.ssne.ss  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  i)os- 
.sible  steps  be  taken  to  meet  the  dangers 
and  challenges  this  impending  march 
imposes. 

I  need  not  remind  Senators — wo  have 
read  it  and  heard  it  and  seen  it  on  tele- 
vision— that  they  jjropose  to  block  the 
bridges:  they  propose  to  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernment office  buildings  and  obstruct 
their  entrances.  Tliey  propose  to  come  to 
our  Senate  offices  and  do  the  same  thing, 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Does  our  Government  have  to  stand  by 
and  iJermit  that  to  liajipen?  Have  we  be- 
come impotent?  Are  we  intimidated'?  Is 
our  Government  afraid?  Is  that  law  and 
order';'  Is  that  j)eacoful  a.s.sembly?  Are 
sucii  activities  .so-called  rights  guaiaii- 
tfed  under  the  Constitution? 

Tho.se  are  the  questions  the.se  things 
jx».se  for  us.  and  for  cver^'  member  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
having  respon.sibility.  from  the  Pre.sident 
on  down. 

The  traiLScript  of  the  conference  makes 
clear  that  some  of  the  imixjrtant  de- 
cisions iiave  not  yet  been  made  and  that 
adequate  planning  is  far  from  complete. 
That  was  some  2  weeks  ago.  But  I  have 
made  .some  checks  on  these  matters  since, 
even  as  late  as  yesterday. 

For  example,  we  do  not  know  where 
the  marchers  will  be  allowed  to  build 
their  "shantytown"^I  inquired  yester- 
day about  that — because  that  decision 
has  not  been  made,  or  if  made,  has  not 
been  announced.  Tlie  .statements  of 
Secretarj-  Udall  indicate  that  the  de- 
cision about  the  granting  of  a  jjermit  lor 
a  "shantytown"  will  be  a  ix)licy  decision 
made  in  conjimction  with  other  high- 
level' authorities.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  decision  and  responsibility  for  jjer- 
mitting  the  building  of  a  "shantytown" 
will  be  in  the  White  House? 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know.  This 
is  pretty  important.  Here  is  a  threat  to 
disrupt  Government.  Here  is  a  thi-eat 
of  civil  disobedience.  Here  is  a  threat  to 
violate  the  law,  unless  a  jjermit  is 
granted.  And  Senators  know  a.s  well  as  I 
do,  because  the  news  media  have  carried 
the  story,  that  they  propose  to  come  here 
and  build  their  camp  wherever  they  want 
it.  They  are  not  going  to  ask  for  a  permit. 

Will  the  marchers  be  permitted  to 
pitch  their  tents  and  build  their  shacks 
on  the  Mall  or  on  the  grounds  around 
the  Washington  Monument?  We  do  not 
know,  because  we  were  Informed  in  the 
conference  that  no  application  for  a  per- 
mit had  been  submitted  and  no  decision 
had  yet  been  made. 

With  all  of  the  publicity,  and  the  plan- 
ning being  given  to  this  march  and  dem- 
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onstration.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  our 
Government  could  have  by  this  time 
formed  some  defimte  idea  and  plan 
Should  It  do  so  now  '  Should  it  have  done 
so  already  ' 

I  have  also  been  advised  by  Secretary 
Udall  that  as  of  yesterday  morning  no 
rtxiuest  for  a  tJermit  had  been  submitted 
Hi>wever.  I  read  in  yesterday  morning's 
pa[>t'r  a  statement  by  a  leader  of  the 
march  that  they  propose  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral property  of  their  choosinj?  without 
a  permit  and  without  having  requested 
a  permit 

Now.  what  is  the  Government  40ln«  to 
do'  If  they  can  come  and  move  in  and 
camp  wherever  they  choose  on  Govern- 
ment property,  why  cannot  an  individual 
citizen  do  it  whenevi'r  he  decides  he 
wants  to'  Whv  cannot  any  other  ori<ani- 
/.ation  do  so'  If  they  are  not  required 
to  submit  an  application  under  the  iaw. 
why  should  anyone  else  be  required  to' 
Do  we  have  equal  justice'.'  Is  there 
d  I.SC  rim  1  nation' 

We  r.AVt;  had  a  lot  of  complaint  about 
dLsoiimiaation  in  this  country  Ls  our 
G'lVfrnment  likely  to  discriminate  be- 
cause :t  is  intimidated''  Why  caniiot  the 
Oivt-rnmeni  answer  what  it  is  going  to 
d  1  Ahar  its  plans  are,  whether  it  is  ijoin.; 
to  4:a:.:  a  pennit,  and  whether  it  is  going 
'.)  let  them  meet  here,  and  pitch  their 
tents  there'? 

I  think  '.ve  are  entitled  to  know  I  think 
trie  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  MtCLELL.\N  Mr  President.  I  will 
v.eid.  but  I  Aould  !.ke  r.o  finish  first. 

Mr  HICKKMLOOPER  Mr  President, 
niy  question  is  ML;ht  un  this  point  It 
runs  throujJh  my  inmd  that  thiire  may  be 
a  question  a.-  to  whether  a  Federal  a«ent 
or  administrator  has  any  rmht  to  iirant 
a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  dwelling 
stracture  or  whether  one  should  not  uo 
through  the  zoning  authorities  of  the 
city. 

Where  is  the  authonty  for  an  adminis- 
trative officer  to  urant  a  permit  to  erect 
a  dwelling — and  a  shanty  or  a  shack 
would  be  a  dw.-llinj    I  think 

Mr  McCLKLLAN  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  asked  a  very 
pertinent  question  H'i\*ever.  I  cannot 
even  And  out  an  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion— whether  a  permit  will  be  granted. 
I  am  sorry  I  wish  that  I  could  answer 
the  Senator,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  some 
regulation  concerning  it  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  permitted  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  would  be  permitted  to  put  up 
a  tent  or  a  building  or  a  structure  any- 
where it  suited  his  notion. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President, 
could  I  =io  down  on  the  Mall  and 
build  a  house  wherever  I  wanted  ro  live. 
if  I  had  the  money,  merely  because  some 
administrative  officer  said  that  it  was  all 
rmht  to  do  so'' 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
think  we  have  laws  and  regulations  that 
;ire  supposed  to  apply  to  all  citizens  and 
all  organizations  alike. 

I  would  think  that  they  should  be  en- 
forced fairly  but  without  favoritism  And 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  enforced  in  that  way 
or  whether  this  case  is  an  exception  Are 
we  going  to  do  something  to  appease  or 


placate  people,  or  are  we  going  to  agree 
to  demands  out  of  tear  or  :n  the  hope  of 
trying  to  pn>vent  more  serious  trouble' 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  the 
background  and  why  the  .situation  is  be- 
ing handled  in  this  way 

Apparently,  the  leaders  of  this  march 
intend  to  defy  the  authorities  and  de- 
liberately violate  the  law  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  an  incident  In  my  opinion, 
this  IS  contrai-y  to  every  proper  concept 
of  peaceful  assembly  Iiustead.  it  is  a  pre- 
meditated act  of  contempt  for  and  re- 
bellion against  the  sovereignty  of  gov- 
ernment 

If  they  come  without  .my  permit  appli- 
cation, or  reque.'^t  and  undertake  to  es- 
labli.sh  themselvrs  in  a  park  area  such  as 
the  Mall,  what  are  Government  f>fficials 
supposed  to  do  '  .^re  they  supposed  to  do 
nothing'  Perhaps  they  will  just  wane 
the  responsibility  and  say.  'We  give  up 
We  are  not  gomg  to  irquirr  voii  to  obey 
the  law  '^'ou  did  not  respect  your  Gov- 
ernment by  submitting  a  request  making 
an  applicjition  or  tollowiim  le'julations 
as  other  citizens  do  However  since  you 
are  here  we  are  going  to  waive  the  re- 
sponsibility '  Or  will  our  (jfficials  go  out 
there  and  undertake  to  persuade  them  to 
move  out '  And  what  means  will  be  used'.' 

Could  not  this  situation  well  provoke 
an  incident ''  If  it  happens,  we  will  surely 
hear  the  .squall  from  here  to  eternity  of 
police  bruulity  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
no  matter  how  gently  the  authorities  try 
to  handle  it. 

It  LS  also  clear  that  no  one  in  author- 
ity knows  how  many  persons  are  com- 
ing or  exactly  where  they  are  coming 
from.  Then'  may  be  liid.OdO  demonstra- 
tors on  the  streets  on  Memorial  Day. 
May  30.  according  to  estimates  of  the 
march  leaders  themselves 

The  transcript  di.scloses  information 
which  is  liighly  important  to  the  .Amer- 
ican taxpayer  A  three-judge  Federal 
district  court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  November  11.  1967.  struck  down 
the  District's  requirement  for  1  year  of 
residence  m  determining  eligibility  for 
welfare.  Judges  Bazelon  and  Fahy  con- 
curred in  the  decision:  Judge  Holtzoff 
dissented  strongly  and  arcued  that  the 
reqiurement  was  a  .safe'.;uard  auainst  the 
possibility  that  this  city  would  become  a 
'Mecca  for  migrant.s  ' 

The  tran.script  shows  that  the  Public 
Welfare  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  intends,  under  present  poli- 
cies, to  provide  food  or  food  stamps  for 
those  who  declare  themselves  to  be  des- 
titute, to  provide  shelter  for  those  who 
state  that  they  have  none  and  have  no 
funds  to  provide  it  for  themselves,  and 
To  process  applications  for  other  specific 
forms  of  welfare  assistance  In  fact,  if 
any  marcher  states  that  he  is  destitute 
and  withuut  the  necessities  of  life,  the 
Public  Wrtfare  Department  will  furnish 
him  with  a  cash  tiant.  up  to  SlOO  m 
some  ca.ses.  to  support  him  for  1  month 
ReciTiitii  for  the  march  are  being  told 
to  go  to  Washington  one  night  and  get 
on  welfare  the  next  day 

That  story  was  published  in  the  news- 
paper I  think  that  the  Senator  finm 
Florida  Mr  Holl.^ndI  quoted  from  that 
article  yesterday 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


.senl  that  tlie  article  entitled.  Go  to 
District  of  Columbia,  Get  on  Welfaie 
Immediately.  Poor  .Are  Told."  published 
111  the  WashingUin  Star  of  .May  4  196H. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

■See  exhibit  J  ■ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  the 
poor  are  told,  as  I  understand  it,  We 
will  •-■et  vou  there  one  night  and  the  next 
day  we  will  have  you  on  welfare.  "  We  will 
pav  for  It.  and.  when  I  say  "wc."  I  am 
talking  about  the  American  taxpayers, 
whose  money  will  be  u.sed. 

There  are  some  statements  m  the 
transcript  which  are  somewhat  reassui - 
.nu  The  Under  .Secretary  of  the  .Army. 
Ml.  McGitTeit.  told  the  subcommittee 
that  tiie  Army  is  ready  and  able,  under 
Presidential  order,  to  commit  larce 
numbers  of  troops  to  the  city  at  very 
short  notice  to  handle  any  contingency 
which  miiiht  arise. 

Even  if  that  is  tru.'.  I  ,i!n  -ure  tiiat  it 
the  military  stands  read.v  and  if  ordt  is 
are  i^iven  and  mven  in  time,  v.e  may  take 
the  nece.s.sary  action  to  prevent  some 
things  from  happening  that  might  other- 
wise occur.  However,  would  it  not  be  far 
more  creditable  and  commendable  not  to 
let  It  start  in  the  first  place'' 

They  say  they  are  :;oin.:  to  do  these 
things.  And  the  first  thim:  they  are  uoing 
to  do  is  to  violate  the  law  by  not  L:ctting  a 
permit  tor  their  "shaiitytown  "  Even 
though  we  already  know  what  thev  plan 
to  do.  we  must  have  an  Army  standing 
by  to  furnish  the  neces.saiv  protection 

The  Attorney  General  informed  us 
that— 

.\n\  unlawfiUness  will  l)e  met  wit  hi  .ide- 
quate  law  enforcement  to  control  it 

He  was  tisked  about  the  predictions 

which  most  of  us  have  heard  that  the 
bridges  leading  into  the  city  will  be 
blocked  by  the  marchers  and  tliat  the  en- 
trances of  Federal  buildin-:s  will  be  ob- 
stioicted.  I  quote  his  reply: 

rhere  will  be  no  bloclclng  of  tlie  bridges  and 
There  will  be  no  obstruction  of  Government 
biiUdlngs. 

I  have  heard  that  story  before.  I  heard 
that  there  would  be  no  iiot  in  Washinc- 
ton.  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  model  city 
I  heard  that  everythm  :  was  under  con- 
trol. .And  then  we  had  the  riot 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  positive  and 
unequivocal  warninc  to  that  effect  should 
Ije  given  to  the  marchers  and  their  lead- 
ers who  are  makina  dire  threats  of  what 
they  intend  to  do  when  they  get  here,  and 
.>uch  reassurances  should  be  eiven  to  the 
entire  Nation  by  the  President  iiim.self. 
so  the  -American  people  can  know  that 
this  city  IS  not  faced  with  shame  and 
disi^race  because  of  lack  of  purpose  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  it. 

The  probability  of  violence  exists.  Mr. 
President.  Indeed,  there  is  reliable  in- 
formation that  It  is  actually  being 
planned  by  certain  militant  advocates 
of  violence  who  will  swarm  along  the 
marchers'  routes  and  will  move  into  the 
shantytowns  '  when  they  are  erected. 

During  the  conference.  I  asked  the  At- 
torney General   if  he  had  information 
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that  militants  are  plotting  now  to  cast 
aside  the  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy  and 
lake  over  the  ma.ss  demonstrations  once 
the  marchois  reach  Wa.shington.  He  said 
that  he  was  not  lamiUar  with  any  such 
uiloimatiun. 

The  -uocommittee  has  received  sworn 
information  that  this  is  actually  being 
planned,  and  tins  mlormation  comes 
irom  within  the  militant  movement  it- 
.self.  There  are  militant  leaders,  now  on 
the  road  or  leady  to  march  with  their 
lollowers  toward  Washington,  who  have 
lx>asted  to  their  lollowers  that,  once  they 
arrive  here,  they  will  control  their  own 
groups  and  incite  them  to  rioting  and 
violence  They  are  bragging  that  they 
will  not  leave  Wa.shimiton  without  new- 
wardrobes  winch  they  will  acquire  when 
ilie  looting  starts  They  .say  that  .some  of 
their  uroup  will  be  armed  with  switch- 
blade knives  and  handauns 

Some  of  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
plannin-'  and  inakinu  these  threats  are 
ci\en  to  Molencc  and  have  criminal  rec- 
ords .Some  of  them  have  been  charged 
with  serious  crimes  One  of  them  .said 
in  a  meeting  of  this  i^roup: 

riip  only  good  whitp  nian  is  a  dead  white 
mvin. 

And: 

Pick   lip   your   v,r,Tpon.s   and   go   to   war. 

Tlie  subcommittee  has  evidence,  Mr. 
President,  that  certain  militant  leaders 
ol  marchers  have  announced  in  secret 
meetings  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
cairv  out  the  following  objectives: 

First  Tliey  will  build  a  ■shantytown" 
on  the  Mall  whether  or  not  they  have  a 
■.lei-mit  to  do  it. 

Second.  They  will  prevent  Senators 
and  Coiii^res.smen  from  reaching  their 
offices  by  acco.sting  them  on  the  streets 
of  Capitol  Hill,  and  they  do  not  intend 
;o  obey  the  laws  which  prohibit  demon- 
strations and  di.sorder  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Third.  They  will  place  children  in  the 
forefront  of  demonstrations  in  order  to 
L-ain  publicity  about  "police  brutality" 
whenever  the  police  or  the  .Army  are  re- 
ciuired  to  control  crowds  and  stop  law 
violations. 

Fourth  They  will  obtain  new  clothing 
and  other  merchandi.se  when  the  looting 
starts. 

Ftfth    They  will  carry  weapons. 

Sixth  They  will  not  post  bond  for 
their  followers  who  may  be  arrested  so 
that  the  tails  and  other  detention  cen- 
ters will  be  nr.ed  and  will  stay  filled,  and 
thus  the  District  will  be  unable  to  remove 
and  detain  mas.scs  of  law  violators. 

Seventh.  They  will  incite  demonstra- 
tors to  violence  and  rioting. 

Sub.sequent  to  this.  Mr.  President.  I 
received  further  information  concerning 
a  meeting  that  was  held  on  May  5.  It 
indicates  who  the  real  leaders  of  the 
inarch  will  be.  I  will  not  give  their  names 
now.  But  the.se  arc  .some  of  the  demands 
that  were  discussed  and  which  they  pro- 
pose to  make: 

First  .Amnesty  for  "political  prison- 
ers" such  as  H  Rap  Brown,  Cleveland 
Sellers.  Joe  Mulloy.  and  other  rioters 
and  draft  resisters. 

Second.  Elimination  of  alleged  extreme 
bail   bond    practices.   Personal    recogni- 
zance in  place  of  bond  should  be  Insti- 
tuted for  poor  people  regardless  of  the 
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crimes   for    which    any    of    them   might 
be  charued. 

Tliird.  Immediate  defeat  ol  Senate  bill 
2988. 

There  are  others  in  the  list  of  de- 
mands, but  I  call  attention  to  the  last 
item  mentioned  in  this  meetin'j-  the  im- 
mediate abolishment  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Invest igatirms 
To  prevent  .serious  trouble  from  hap- 
pening. I  would  ino.-t  lespectlully  sug- 
gest and  urge  that  the  President  issue  a 
firm  and  unequivocal  w.unnit;  to  tlie 
marchers  and  reassurances  to  the  public. 
in  words  .so  plain  and  positive  tliat  tlay 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  violence. 
looting,  ar.son,  or  the  disrumion  of  civic 
order  and  the  functii)ning  of  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  tolerated:  that  this  city 
will  not  be  turned  "downside  up  I'.nd  up- 
side down":  that  law  and  older  definitely 
will  be  maintained,  and  that  if  the 
marchers  attempt  to  .-ubject  this  Capital 
City  to  arts  of  civil  disobrd-er.ce.  vio- 
lence, insurrection,  and  'lUiniliation. 
whatever  force  i.-  necessarv  i  )  pievent 
such  acts  will  be  used 

Mr.  President,  no  oiie  can  know  tnda\ 
what  rs  going  to  happen  But  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  somethum 
about  the  climate  that  prevails  m  Wash- 
ington today — the  tension,  the  api^re- 
hension.  the  fear.  Must  we  endure  it':* 
Mu.st  we  ju.st  wait  and  see  wiiat  happens'' 
Is  it  not  the  re:-i)onsibllity  of  the  Inah- 
e.st  Government  olficials  to  let  those  who 
threaten  to  violate  the  law.  or  who 
threaten  this  outraceous  conduct  upon 
the  Nation's  Capital,  know  ijefore  tliey 
get  here  that  they  cannot  do  it.  that  it 
will  not  be  permitted?  Or.  is  the  cour.sc 
being  pursued  the  wise  one?  Time  will 
tell,  I  am  sure.  Some  perhaps  think  ot 
it  as  a  bad  dream,  and  that  they  will 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find  that  it 
has  gone  away.  I  doubt  if  tliat  is  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  it. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investicntions  felt  that  it 
was  their  duty,  in  view  of  the  resix)nsi- 
bility  assigned  to  that  .subcommittee  by 
resolution  of  this  body,  to  investigate 
rioting  and  the  causes  of  rioting.  The.se 
threats,  if  carried  out.  are  calculated  to 
cause  violence. 

You  do  one  ol  two  thin^is:  Either  you 
have  wholesale  arrests,  and  violence  will 
most  likely  result  from  that  course,  or 
you  will  agree  to  ab.solute  subiection  un- 
der intimidation  and  coercion.  Impotence 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  be 
a  result  thereof. 

■We  talk  about  lawlessness  in  this  coun- 
try. The  tone  of  law  enforcement  is  set 
at  the  top.  What  is  Washington  going  to 
do  about  it?  What  is  our  President  going 
to  do?  What  is  the  Attorney  General  go- 
to do?  What  is  Congress  going  to  do?  The 
eyes  of  the  Nation  are  upon  us. 

If  those  people  can  get  by  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  their  proixjsed  course 
of  action,  they  can  do  it  anywhere,  any 
time,  almost  at  their  will.  They  will  as- 
sume that.  If  one  person  who  is  prone  to 
violate  the  law  sees  another  \iolating  it 
and  getting  away  with  it.  he  is  encour- 
aged to  try.  And  if  the  Nation's  Capital 
cannot  enforce  the  law  and  respect  for  its 
sovereignty,  what  can  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  violence  be  expected  to  do? 
They  certainly  will  be  encouraged. 


I  have  .iust  been  handed  a  note: 
Toiiay  tlie  House  inUilio  W.iks  Committee 
\(it«1  out  a  bill  to  prohibit  any  camping  on 
Fodt-ra!  properly  .somli  ot  the  .Aiiacosta  River. 
This  would  lliclude  the  Mall.  The  bill  will 
permit  camping  on  Federal  property  iiortti  of 
The  are:i  near  tlie  \Va.<ihinglon-Baltimore 
I'arkway  where  proper  saleguards  ot  piMperty 
and  sanitation  cotild  be  used  siiccesstuUy, 

Mr.  President,  that  proposal  's  not  law 
but  it  has  been  leported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  m  the  other  body. 
1  am  not  lamiliar  with  the  i)rorx).sal.  oth- 
er than  this  information 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  prepared  at 
this  moment  to  say  what  action  the  Sen- 
ate .should  take.  If  that  bill  comes  to  the 
.Senate  we  may  consider  it  or  certain 
other  measures.  But  this  marcli  is  on  the 
way  and  the  marchers  are  coming,  they 
say,  to  do  as  they  plca.se.  Do  we  have  a 
.society  under  rule  of  law?  What  will  our 
.mswcr  be?  Let  us  all  a.sk  our.selves.  "Did 
you  do  anything  to  tr>-  to  stop  it?" 

Tixiay  I  am  asking  the  Presidciit  of 
the  United  States  to  state  firmly  and  pos- 
itively a  warning  to  tho.se  who  come 
with  their  announced  purposes  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  to  state  liis  warning 
to  them  before  they  get  here,  that  it  will 
not  be  iH'i-mitted  to  hajipen.  and  that  the 
powers  and  the  sovereiynty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  invoked  to  .see  that  it 
does  not  I  tliink  the  President  can  say 
tiiat  in  laimuage  that  would  not  be  mis- 
understood, and  in  a  mes.sage  tliat  I  lioiie 
would  have  some  influence, 

KxHimr  1 
liF.N  Brown  Js  Ukad  Is  Law  i;.NhOHi  i  m>  nt 
.■\l.sr)  t^EAD? 
lirown,  IJenj.imin.  On  Tue.'^diiy.  .^t)ril  30, 
19t)8  Uenjamln  Brown  of  19(10  lAtt/insvllle 
id,  .Silver  .Sjinng.  Md  ,  Ijeloved  husband  ■  ^f 
Freda  Brown:  devot^^d  father  f'f  Mis«  Barbara 
Brown  of  .Silver  Sprint?.  Md.  .'ilso  mrvlved  by 
two  sisters.  Mrs  Faye  Blanken  i-.nd  Mrs  Mojlie 
Cohen,  both  of  silver  Spring.  Md,  .Ser\i<'es  at 
the  C,  b,  Cioldberg  \-  .Son  Funeral  Home.  4217 
;nh  .It  !iw,.  on  Tliursday.  May  2,  at  2  p.m. 
Interment  B'nai  Lsracl  Cemetery.  In  mourn- 
ine  .it  1900  lAtt/^>nsvine  rd  .  .silver  .Spring. 
Md  .  Apt  llOtJ  Family  siiggesus  in  lieu  of 
r.owers  rontrilnitions  be  made  to  the  .Steven 
Jay  Brown  Memori.tl  at  the  Jewish  Foimda- 
tion  for  Retarded  Children.  G200  2d  .st  nw, 
.Mr.  Brriwn  '.vn.s  -.liot  wlille  (iefendim;  his 
liroperty, 

.Should  anarfhy  prevail  becan.se  a  small 
sejjment  of  the  population  takes  the  law  into 
ius  own  li.mds?  Should  ba'ids  of  lioodluins  be 
alkjwed  to  eoniiniie  preying  <>n  law-abidlne 
clti/.en.s,  Negro  and  wlilte'' 

When  hcxjdlunis-  regardie.ss  .  '  ace  sex  ..r 
color — are  undeterred  by  the  ijro.siH>rt  of  ef- 
fective law-enf(jrrement.  no  (jne  is  .safe  If 
criminals  can  loot,  burn  and  kill  in  the  In- 
ner City  witho\il  fear  of  cf.n.sequences.  it  is 
<<nly  a  question  of  time  hefijre  you.  your  l.im- 
ily  and  your  business  can  feel  the  effect.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  work  or 
play:  When  law  cnforrement  cea.'-es,  disre- 
spect for  the  law  is  encouraged. 

When  you  walk  or  drive  through  many 
areas  of  Washington  do  you  feel  safe— or 
scared?  Do  yoti  encouraee  your  friends  and 
relatives  to  visit  the  Nation's  Capital  at  this 
time? 

Is  the  battle  over''  Not  for  the  <it:zens 
whose  lives  are  threatened.  Not  f'lr  the  busi- 
ne.ssmen  who  rr.nnot  rebuild  because  they 
cannot  get  insurance.  Not  for  the  few  who 
have  surmounted  the  obstacles  of  ars^m  and 
looting,  and  have  reopened  only  to  face 
new  threats  of  extortion  and  wfirse  Not  lor 
the  people  who  are  out  of  lobs.  Not  for  the 
people  who  weie  burned  out  of  their  homes. 
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Vi'h't  is  at  fauif  Cer'ainiv  not  ihe  major- 
ity of  citizens,  white  or  Negro  Certainly  not 
^he  mrfjfirity  of  the  poor.  Negro  or  white 
Certainly  not  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  who 
niu-st  i'bey  orders 

Tni.-i  n  n..  revolt  of  youth  against  older 
uetierailuiia  Thl3  ;,<;  nu  revolt  of  the  poor 
against  the  wealthy  This  Is  no  part  of  the 
Clvtl  Rights  movenr.ent  whoee  real  leaders 
know  that  UtopLi  doesn't  hnve  to  be  built 
'in  ashes 

It  Is  an  open  attack  bv  a  few  criminals 
against  a  community  that  larks  firm  leader- 
ship and  the  courage  to  demand  that  Its 
leaders    exerMse    their    authority- or    resign 

We  believe  that  law  enforcement  surfers 
when  fhf  p<';ire  are  handcuffed  Instead  of  the 
■rlmliiiU  We  believe  that  citizens  are  en- 
titled til  protection  and  sa.'etv 

Where  Is  'he  safety  Mr  Murphv^  Where 
l,s  the  protection  Mr  Murphv""  Where  will 
tragedy  strike  nexf  Tr^dav  the  Inner  Cltv 
Tomorrow   the  residential  areas   the  suburbs. 

Today    Ben    Brown    Tumorrow' 

Pu^Ushfd  becaii.if  iome-  o/  ui  have  lo.it 
our  '.ir^i  many  of  m  haie  lust  our  praperfj 
and  all  ',f  ui  want  to  pr^ifrve  law  and  order 
for  all  "'.iidfnti  •If  the  Waihington  art-a  and 
for    th'   Vnned   Stat't   Wf    'o^'^ 

WASHINGTON  DC  RetML  Ligt70R 

D^ALjrRS    AsaOCIATION,    Inc 

ExHiBrr  2 

0<>  TO  District  or  Con  mbi*.   Oet  on   Wn.- 

f-*iir  lMMrDi,*TEi.T.  Poor  Arz  Told 

Bv  i"t;.ir',es  *"  mcon!  i 

Marks  Miss  —The  top  organizer  for  the 
P'  <  r  People  s  Campaign  here  told  a  mlly 
'.,!-•  night  'hat  campaleners  can  go  to  Wash- 
ing-on  line  night  and  be  'n  welfare  the  next 
d,u- 

The  Rev  J.imes  Bevel  spoke  to  about  500 
vouths  gathered  in  a  weed-thick  campsite. 
f  the  subject  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Ci'wrt  In  W.ashlngtiin  this  week  District 
l.iwvers  said  that  If  the  high  tribunal  allows 
.-I  ruling  t"  stand  which  knocked  out  Wash- 
ington s  one-vear  welfare  residency  req.iire- 
ment,  the  city  would  be  dehiged  with  wel- 
fare demand.'  bv  participants  in  the  Fixir 
Pei  pie  s    Campaign 

Bevel  shu'.ited  We  gonna  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  demonstrate  get  on  welfare,  and  go 
to  lall  •■  The  .-lily  w:i8  held  ;n  front  of  one 
of  four  clrc\i«-type  tents  erected  here  for 
m.irchers   to   Washington 

Organizers  for  the  campaign  were  getting 
down  to  the  real  business  today  of  recult- 
ing  people  from  this  Delta  town  and  the 
region  around  to  Joint  the  movement  to 
Washington  Tuestlay 

Bv  then  the  SCLC  and  the  nearly  300 
marchers  who  came  Thursday  from  Memphis 
hope  to  incr^iuse  greatly  the  number  of  dem- 
onstrators who  will  leave  the  Qurman 
County  seat  for  Washington  -lome  bv  free- 
dom train  and  some  In  mule-drawn  wagons 
Sock  soul  sock  soul  ■  the  vouths 

shouted.  happUv  at  last  night's  rallv  using 
the  new  slogan  that  a  group  nf  tough  Mem- 
phis  teen-agers   have  brought  to  the  move- 

Beve!  who  had  been  Introduced  as  the 
■pnpheT  •  by  SCLC  fleldworker  J  T  John- 
si'u  s;ijki-  ■:;  the  language  everv  kid  cotild 
un  lerstand  and  complained  that  no  Instl- 
trion   in   .America   respects   the   Negro 

He  *old  the  vouths  that  if  they  wanted  to 
be  men  and  women  they  must  first  love 
themsei-. es  "Jesus  is  not  coming  ro  Marks  to 
deliver  anvone."  he  shouted  If  you  get  out 
of  vour  mess  it  is  because  you  love  vourself  " 

The  demonstrators  did  not  uae  the  camp- 
site for  sleeping  after  the  niUv  because  thev 
were  without  blankets,  so  'hey  spei't  the 
night  :n  churches  ajid  In  private  homes. 

Mayor  Howard  Langford  of  Marks  met 
for  ne.irlv  .-in  hour  vesterday  with  Bevel  Both 
cime  from  the  meeting  praising  each  other 


AGREED     ON     COAL,S 

Bevel  said  they  nad  talked  about  poverty 
and  lidded,  'We  cant  assume  that  pe<iple  are 
our  enemies  because  they  are  a  different  color 
or  speak  wltl;  a  different  accent 

He  agreed  with  our  i  campaign  i  goals," 
Bevel  said  There  wlis  no  discussion,  he  added, 
of  the  techniques  SCLC  uses  to  accomplish 
ltd  goals 

The  part-time  mayor  who  once  iiwned  the 
fowir.s  only  mo\le  the, iter  before  television 
put  It  out  of  buslnees,  said  he  felt  more  of- 
ficials should  meet  with  these  people 

Rev.  Bevel  d<.esnt  want  violence  He 
••rressed  u.  stressed  it  and  stressed  It,"  the 
niayor  added 

Although  yesterday  had  been  a  day  of 
harmony  and  ci«^iperatlon  between  SCLC 
workers  and  the  city  government,  which  ar- 
TMnged  WHU-r  f-lectrlclty  .ind  sanitary  facil- 
ities for  the  i-ampsue  the  nlglit  rallv  broke 
up  when  word  circulated  among  the  cam- 
paigners that  several  voung  white  men  who 
were  drinking  were  congregating  on  down- 
■i.wn  street  corners  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Negro  .irea 

On  the  small  town's  main  street  stood 
about  1,3  white  men  in  small  clusters.  Two 
men  sitting  in  one  of  the  pickup  trucks  seen 
so  often  in  this  area  with  rifle  racks  In  the 
back  windows  sat  drinking  from  paper  cups 
and  glaring  iU  a  wlute  newsman  who  passed 
after  leaving  -he  r.illv 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  brietlv? 

Mr  McCLELLAN   I  vield 

Mr  STENrtfS  Mr  Pre.sident,  many 
times  in  the  Sijui.se  of  crucia:  moment.'; 
during  war  experience  I  have  .seen  the 
President  uhder  the  stre.ss  and  strain  of 
gathering  facts  for  makinc  maior  war 
dtcision.s  I  have  heard  mueii  of  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  that  was  i)a.ssed  to  him 
acro.ss  his  desk  before  lie  would  make 
decKsions  this  came  from  both  militaiT 
and  civilian  offices  Durini;  those  experi- 
ences I  tlpouKht  many  times  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion the  vresidenl  was  getting  and  tlie 
advice.  sujjRestions.  and  coun.sel  he  was 
being  given  I  was  suprised  with  how  de- 
pendent a  President  is  on  the  informa- 
tion he  is  Kiven. 

I  believe  the  President  has  on  his  desk 
now  a  problem,  which  Is  as  «rave  to  this 
Nation  as  those  problems  concerning  the 
war:  I  have  the  .same  question  in  mv 
mind  with  respect  to  what  kind  of  in- 
formation, counsel,  and  sugcestions  he  is 
setting  from  his  advisers  concerniny  the 
gravity  of  this  matter  and  the  probabil- 
ity of  w-hat  may  happen  concerning  this 
march  and  its  consequences  here 

That  is  my  backKroiind  statement  be- 
fore sayink'  that  the  .Senator  from  .Ar- 
kansas has  tfiven  the  President  maKnifi- 
cent  counsel  and  advice  in  his  own  f^ne 
way  in  the  rea.soned  and  sound  speech 
lust  delivered  I  commend  thf  Senator 
for  this  speech:  he  has  rendered  the 
Nation  a  creat  service 

I  wholeheartedly  'oin  with  the  Senator 
in  his  recommendation  first,  that  some- 
thlnR  must  b^-  done  We  cannot  stand  bv 
and  .lust  let  th-s  thmc  crow  and  develop 
Second,  this  beins  a  Federal  City,  the 
full  respx-nsibllity  ixltimatcly  comes  to  the 
President  In  fact,  the  responsibilitv  is 
aJready  there 

I  believe  that  once  the  President  uets 
the  ti-ue  facts  he  will  act  on  them  Thv 
tragedy  is  that  he  may  not  get  them 
until  it  IS  too  late   I  believe  that  if  the 


Pre.sident  said.  Tills  is  not  :;olng  to  hap- 
pen. It  must  not  happen."  it  could  be 
stopped 

To  prevent  great  lo.ss  of  iifo  and  prop- 
erty, the  President  could  issue  what  is 
111  efTect  an  Executive  order,  prohlbitlnt; 
Kreat  numbers  of  people  from  entenim 
the  city  in  a  conspiracy  to  disrupt  opera- 
tion of  the  Government,  A  representa- 
tive gi-oup  of  50  or  100  people,  or  any 
reasonable  numt>er.  could  be  permitted 
to  entfr  to  fully  carry  out  the  risht  of 
prot*\st.  the  riKht  of  di.scu.sslon.  and  in 
order  to  addre.ss  i;iie\ances  to  any  pei- 
,son  or  group  They  wi.sh  Every  person  has 
the  right  to  take  part  in  the  pa.ssage  of 
all  laws  and  that  includes  all  the  i)eopIe 
of  the  Nation,  However,  every  iJerson 
does  not  have  the  riuht  to  come  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Repre.sintatives  or 
the  tl(K>r  of  the  Senate  They  must  do  it 
through  their  representatives.  That  is 
our  system 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  tragic 
Someone  said  to  me  at  lunch  that  nobody 
IS  concerned  about  this  except  a  few 
southerners  That  is  u'rave  tnror.  I  ad- 
dres.sed  a  national  audience  yesterday  ol 
600  adult  men  who  rt^ided  all  the  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco.  At 
the  reception  beforehand,  many  of  them 
mvanably  iisked  the  .same  question: 
What  is  going  to  happen  in  Washing- 
ton: what  IS  going  to  be  done:  do  you 
'hink  the  not  will  .spread:  do  you  think 
It  will  .^pread  aci-o.ss  the  coimtiT?" 

I  have  thought  of  this  problem  for  a 
long  time  I  think  the  example  has  al- 
ready been  >et  right  here  during  the 
riots,  looting   and  arson. 

With  the  mak'ic  means  of  communica- 
tion of  today,  ihe  news  media,  including 
television  with  its  graphic  pre.sentation, 
the  recordings  of  riotous  events  and  this 
put  .suggestions  In  countless  thousands  of 
minds  It  will  be  too  late  then,  A  deadly 
situation  of  widespread  destruction  can 
develop  that  fast  and  that  far. 

I  can  .ilso  ^peak  for  the  taxuavers. 
I  am  a  taxpayer  here  in  Washington. 
I  tell  my  colleatrues  that  the  people  of  this 
city  are  getting  deeply  concerned  They 
do  not  know  'vhat  to  do  They  feel  ns  if 
they  are  helple.ss.  but  their  commonsense 
tells  them  this  -ntire  affair  is  filled  with 
:trave  danger  that  imperils  their  hou.ses. 
'heir  other  property,  and  their  lives. 

I  'hink,  with  all  deference,  that  the 
ijresent  concept  of  the  .Attorney  General 
of  the  United  Stales,  who  is  a  fine  man 
and  who  is  '-trappling  with  this  matter. 
IS  not  enough  to  solve  this  matter  and 
his  remedy,  if  any  he  has.  is  not  going 
to  work.  The  situatign  is  '.oini;  to  be 
beyond  his  grasp  with  his  pre.sent  ap- 
proach, and  then  he  will  ha\e  to  take  it 
to  the  President    He  should  "o  now. 

.Just  one  firm  and  solid  word  in  his 
firm  way  backed  up  would  stop  this  in- 
'.  asion  the  President  would  iust  say  that 
It  is  not  u'oinv'  to  be  allowed  to  happen 
Then,  it  would  not  liappen  He  could  say 
in  order  to  protect  life  and  property  "We 
will  .-top  you  at  the  Beltway  or  the  air- 
port, or  the  bus  or  rail  depot,  wherever 
vou  come,  except  for  a  representative 
t;roup  ■ 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  summed  up  the  matter  well  and 
given  sound  advice  'hat  should  be  fol- 
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lowed  He  has  a  formula  and  I  believe 
It  will  have  to  be  accepted,  in  one  form 
or  another  in  order  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
'At  this  point.  Mr   YorNo  of  Ohio  as- 
sumed the  chair  ' 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  my  presentation  of  my 
remarks  today  m  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  was  not 
to  try  to  alaiTn  but  to  ti->-  to  alert.  I  ftel 
that  when  a  commitU'e  which  is  an  arm 
ol  this  body  comes  into  information  of 
this  kind  the  Senate  should  know  we 
have  that  infoiTnatlon. 

I  feel  again  that  not  only  southerners 
were  concerned,  as  the  Senator  men- 
tioned had  be^n  suggested.  I  can  say  that 
since  I  came  here  today  expecting  to 
make  the.se  remarks,  u  Senator,  who  is 
not  a  .southerner  and  not  from  a  South- 
frn  State,  related  that  he  could  not  be 
iiere,  but  he  said.  "I  tell  you.  the  last 
tune  I  was  home  nine  out  of  every  10 
people  I  met  talked  to  me  about  this 
crime  situation.  They  are  worried  and 
they  are  distressed  about  it;  nine  out  of 
10  people  I  met."  Mr.  President,  that 
person  is  not  a  southerner  and  he  seldom 
votes  with  tlie  Southern  group.  I  say  this 
is  not  .sectional,  this  is  not  creed,  and 
It  IS  not  color.  It  is  a  matter  of  preserving 
.•\menca.  the  countiT  that  we  love.  It 
cannot  be  preserved  if  we  permit  those 
who  choose  to  engage  in  civil  disobedi- 
ence to  do  so  entirely  at  their  will  and 
then  be  intiamed  into  acts  of  violence 
and  lawlessness. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr  HRUSKA,  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  for  hav- 
ini:  called  an  executive  session,  and  for 
bringina  to  the  Chamber  the  print  of  the 
transcript  of  the  testimony  that  was 
taken  upon  that  occasion. 

Prom  the  description  contained  in  the 
Senator's  remarks  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon, as  well  as  from  the  text  of  the 
transcript,  there  is  no  question  that  this 
is  a  most  grave  and  serious  situation. 

It  has  often  been  stated  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Na- 
tion is  to  .survive.  Certainly  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts  as  uiven  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  places  the  matter  in  that 
category  without  any  difBculty. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  pertains  to  the 
remarks  he  made  on  the  final  page  of 
his  mimeographed  statements  in  which 
he  says  in  substaJice: 

That  the  subcommittee  has  evidence 
that  certain  militant  leaders  of  the 
marchers  have  announced  in  a  secret 
meeting  that  it  is  their  intention  to  carry 
out  the  following  objectives:  First,  they 
will  build  a  shantytown  on  the  Mall; 
second,  they  will  prevent  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  reaching  their 
offices;  third,  they  will  place  children  in 
the  forefront  of  their  demonstrations; 
lourth.  they  will  obtain  new  clothing  and 
other  merchandies  when  looting  begins; 
fifth,  they  will  carry  weapons;  and  sixth, 
they  will  not  post  bond  so  that  they  will 
be  arrested  and  have  to  stay  in  jails,  and 
other  detention  centers  will  be  filled  and 


stay  filled.  Finally,  they  will  incite  dem- 
onstrators to  violence  and  rioting. 

My  question  is:  What  form  does  that 
evidence  take,  if  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  iiermitted  to  -say?  Is  it 

by  way  of  afTida\  it 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is. 
Mr.  HRUSKA  '  continuing  '    Or  reix)rt, 
or  testimony  before  the  subcomniittee'' 
Mr.    MCCLEL1..AN,    lioth    by    affidavit 
and  report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  ihe  lonn  of  that  in- 
formation and  evidence  sucli  that  it 
would  be  admissible  m  a  court  of  law 
where  an  injunction  would  be  prayed 
for? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  It  is  indicated  also  m 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  lioni  Aikaii- 
.sas  that  the  Attorney  General  was  urged 
by  the  subcomniittee  to  .seek  redress  in 
the  courts  by  injunction  to  i)revent  the 
marchers  from  lesorting  to  \iolence  and 
civil  di.sorder. 

What  was  the  reply  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  that  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  felt  that  lie  did 
not  have  enough  information  or  enough 
facts  to  warrant  .seeking  an  injunction. 
Tlie  transcript  of  the  conlcrence  will 
reflect  his  answers,  of  cour.se.  I  was  the 
one  who  pressed  him  on  that.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  i  Mr.  MvNnTl 
and  the  Senator  irom  Nebraska  iMi. 
Curtis  I  may  have  asked  him  .some  ques- 
tions about  that.  It  was  a  conference 
where  many  questions  were  asked  and 
many  answers  given.  Tlierc  was  much 
talk  and  many  views  were  'Jiven.  I  felt 
that  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  threats  that  had 
been  made,  there  was  a  real  danuer  that 
the  marchers  were  uoine  to  disrupt  the 
Grovernment,  they  were  going  to  ob.struct 
traffic,  and  do  all  the  other  things  that 
have  been  published.  We  have  all  lieard 
it  over  television  and  radio.  We  have 
also  observed  the  attitude  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  said  and  the  emphasis 
given  to  it. 

I  think  that  is  enough  on  which  to  go 
to  court,  to  bring  these  people  into  court 
to  find  out  whether  they  acknowledge 
they  are  going  to  do  all  these  things.  I 
think  that  a  court  would  be  derelict  in 
its  duties  and  responsibilities  if  it  did  not 
issue  an  injunction,  especially  where  an 
organization  Is  involved.  If  one  man  said 
that  he  was  going  to  do  this  and  that. 
there  might  be  a  question,  but  in  this 
instance  we  have  an  organized  group,  in- 
flamed to  come  here  and  disobey  the  law. 
I  say  that  if  we  cannot  get  an  injunction 
in  such  a  situation,  when  can  we  get  one? 
When  it  can  be  proved  that  there  is.  in 
efTect.  51  conspiracy  to  burn  down  one'.s 
house,  or  even  the  Nation's  Capitol.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  get  action. 

However,  the  Attorney  ..General  argues 
that  we  cannot. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  militants  have 
never  been  retracted  by  their  makers? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  never  heard 
that  they  were  retracted.  They  repeat 
them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  proponents  of  these 
statements  could  be  questioned  m  a  court 
of  law,  where  they  would  be  interrogated 
as  to  whether  they  would  confirm,  reject, 
or  repudiate  those  statements? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  Why  are  these  per.sons 
jirivileged  under  the  law?  Is  that  what 
the  law  is  going  to  think  about  it,  that 
they  are  privileged?  Carmichael  ;s  out  on 
tlie  .streets  ol  the  city,  percolating 
around,  still  advising,  and  probably  still 
threatening.  Many  people  write  to  us. 
We  receive  letters  all  the  time  pleading: 
•Wliy  don't  you  do  something  about  Car- 
michael's  running  around  here  threaten- 
ing the  Government?" 

Yet,  It  .seems,  no  one  can  do  anything 
about  him.  I  do  not  know  I  tell  the  Sena- 
;  ,r  this  I  think  the  Attorney  General 
.-hould  try.  I  would  try  it.  I  would  jiut  the 
onus  on  the  courts  Let  tlie  courts  give 
a  satisfactory  legal  explanation  why  tlie 
law  does  not  give  them  the  power  to  en- 
join these  aAe  of  civil  rti,-order  and  dis- 
obedience, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  not  the  Senator 
irom  .Arkansas  agree  with  me  that  the 
taking  ol  that  evidence,  its  volume,  and 
Its  many  .sources,  as  well  as  its  emphasis, 
certainly  is  sufficient  m  quality  and 
quantity  to  place  the  burden  on  the  other 
side,  to  show  that  they  are  not  iJo.s.ses.sed 
(if  the  idea  of  illegal  acts  of  civil  diso- 
bedience, or  violence,  or  unlawful  con- 
duct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  1  think  .^o.  It  has 
been  said  in  the  i)a.st  that  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  and 
its  leadership,  delinitely,  and  in  -ood 
laith,  mean  to  come  here  and  demon- 
strate but  not  to  commit  acts  of  violence. 
However,  there  is  that  leadership — and 
we  have  .seen  them  on  television  and 
read  their  statements  in  the  newspap- 
er.s — that  .says  they  will  block  the 
bridges  and  disrupt  the  Government. 
That  leadpr.'^hip  say.-:  We  wil.  turn 
Wa-shint-'ton  down.side  up  and  upside 
down." 

Assiuning  that  they  do  not  mean  vio- 
lence, what  does  that  suggest  to  a  man 
who  !S  thinking  in  terms  of  violence? 

How  does  one  turn  things  upside  down 
and  downside  up? 

What  IS  the  jiurjxise  of  blocking 
bridges? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  ob-structing  the 
entrances  to  Federal  buildings':' 

There  should  be  a  remedy  and  1  be- 
lieve we  have  adequate  laws  to  provide 
that  remedy.  Mayoe  not.  The  Attorney 
General  says  not.  When  I  look  at  this 
information  belorc  me — and  I  have 
more  facts  here  to  which  I  have  not  re- 
ferred— I  do  not  i-inow  what  he  will  do. 
but  I  .say  to  the  Senate.  I  think  that  .ic- 
tion  .should  have  been  taken  before  now. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  observation 

There  is  pending  before  the  .Senate 
now  title  I  of  the  act  of  a  bill  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary 
lecently,  which  wcaJd  give  grants-in-aid 
by  Federal  authorities  to  local  police  de- 
partments and  municipalities,  directly, 
under  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General— in  fact,  under  the 
ultimate  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself. 

Some  of  us  are  opposed  to  that  feature 
of  title  I  because  we  feel  that  it  could 
lead  to  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  official  represented  by  a  sum 
which  will  reach  a  level,  according  to  the 
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testimony  of  the  Attorney  General,  of  SI 
billion  within  a  short  time — 2  or  3  years 

The  Inherent  evil  is  this:  Suppose 
there  would  be  control  over  disbursement 
or  allocation  of  those  funds  by  an  Attor- 
ney General  who  would  have  the  same 
views  with  reference  to  nonenforcement 
m  a  situation  such  as  we  ai;j  confronted 
with  ri«ht  now  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Suppose  he  refused  to  make  any  dis- 
bursement of  the  funds  under  the  biU.  if 
It  became  the  law,  unless  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  municipality  incorporated 
wlthm  its  substance  the  very  thum'  which 
he  adopted  as  policy  m  the  instant  situa- 
tion Then  we  will  have  all  of  the  cities  of 
tiie  Nation  to  which  moneys  are  offered 
under  the  direct  i<raiit  system  in  the 
.same  stultifymi?  position  in  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  now  finds  itself. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  would  be  a 
situation  which  would  consist  of  the  vci-y 
essence  of  a  police  state,  of  the  vei-y  es- 
sence of  a  national  iioUce  force,  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  police  chief  for  all  the 
United  States  and  all  its  police  activi- 
tie.5 — poMce  activities  which  have  b«'en 
pre.served  for  the  municipalities  as  In- 
strumentalities of  the  States 

I  think  we  ought  to  bear  that  fact  in 
mind  wlien  the  time  comes  to  render  a 
nidsjment  m  the  substance  and  merits  of 
title  I  as  it  is  presently  constituted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 

Mr  %!iCLEUL.AN   I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  FT'LBRIGHT  Mr  President,  my 
senior  colleague  has  made  a  very  in- 
teresting statement  today,  an  extremely 
omnious  statement  I  merely  seek  some 
clarification 

As  I  understand  my  colleague  had 
the  Attornev  General  as  a  witness  be- 
fore his  conference  and  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  material  which 
he  related  t.)  the  Senate  Mv  colleaL'ue 
reports  that  the  Attorney  General  said 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  the 
matter   Is  fhit  about  correct? 

Mr  McCLFLLAN  No.  I  did  not  have 
all  of  the  material  at  that  time.  We 
were  in  the  process  of  obtaining  it  How- 
ever, we  had  much  of  the  information 
that  I  have  di.sclosed  today  And  I  asked 
him  if  he  did  have  this  information  I 
did  not  then  have  it  in  affidavit  foiin. 
He  said  he  did  not  think  he  had  been 
informed  about  it  The  conference 
transcript  so  reflects. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Has  the  Attorney 
General,  the  President,  or  any  other 
spokesman  for  the  President  given  my 
senior  colleague  any  assurance  as  to 
what  they  do  intend  to  do  to  control 
this  march  in  case  it  is  not  prevented'^ 

Mr  McCLELLAN  The  only  assurance 
I  have  is  reflected  and  reported  in  the 
conference  transcript  in  the  answers 
we  received  from  the  Attorney  General 
and  from  the  military  and  from  the 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

The  primary  control  would  be  first,  of 
course,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  to  the  authority  to  grant  per- 
mits to  occupy  Federal  parks.  That  mat- 
ter would  be  addressed  to  him.  if  he 
were  permitted  to  make  the  decision. 

Next,  the  question  of  enforcing  the 
law  would  be.  of  course,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Attorney  General.  The  At- 
torney General  would  seek  an  injunc- 
tion, if  warranted,  to  prevent  these  ac- 
tions that  have  been  threatened. 
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Next,  of  course,  it  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  military  to  be  prepared,  if 
the  President  calls  them  out.  They  assure 
us  that  they  are  prepared  to  act  quickly 
if  called  upon  by  the  President  to  do  so. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  matter. 
I  share  the  Senator's  apprehension  about 
what  may  happen  if  the  march  takes 
place  and  tiie  marchers  carry  out  even 
l.)ai  t  of  what  they  have  threatened  to  do. 

In  view  of  the  recent  rioting — by  which 
I  feel  our  countiT  and  certainly  Wash- 
ington was  humiliated  tjecause  of  the 
burnings  that  took  place  over  a  i>erlod 
of  some  days  with  at  least  minimal 
restraini  on  tiie  part  of  the  ix)lice,  and 
rertamly  the  executive,  although  we  got 
.soldiers  .here,  but  only  after  the  damage 
had  been  done — I  feel  that  this  Is  not 
altogether  .simply  inuigination  or  ex- 
pectation We  have  already  had  a  dem- 
onstration of  what  can  be  done.  And  in 
Uhat  case,  it  was  more  or  less  spontane- 
ou.s  occuirint;  after  the  assassination  of 
Mr   Kinl^ 

From  what  the  Senator  has  said — and 
I  read  it  m  the  paper,  too — there  .seems 
to  be  a  well-organi/cd  efTort  to  mount  a 
demonstration  which,  it  seems  to  me.  has 
within  It  the  possibility  of  far  greater 
damage  and  disruption  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  risk  to  life  and  property 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  attitude 
that  the  Senator  has  de.scribed  on  the 
Iiart  of  the  executive  branch — that  they 
cannot  do  anythin.:  about  it.  If  nothing 
had  liappt'iu'd.  if  wc  had  not  had  th.e  (  \- 
peneiices  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  then  I  think 
they  might  say  that  we  were  imagining 
things,  or  that  there  was  no  substance  to 
It  I3ut  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  al- 
ready had  proof  concerning  disturbances 
of  this  kind 

Mr  MCCLELL.AN  Mr  President,  some 
of  those  coming  hero  m  the  march  have 
pamcipated  heretofore  in  liots.  accord- 
ing to  my  information.  Others  who  have 
msti-atcd  riots  in  the  iiast  are  part  of 
the  march. 

Here  is  what  is  probably  '4oing  to  hap- 
i^en.  from  the  information  we  have.  As 
I  have  said,  the  i)arent  organization,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, will  try  to  indoctrinate  the  others 
m  the  idea  of  nonviolence.  However,  at 
the  same  time  the-*-  are  doing  this,  they 
are  issuing  statements  to  the  public,  to 
the  press,  and  over  the  television  that 
they  are  going  to  turn  this  town  upside 
down  and  downside  up. 

It  IS  not  consistent  It  does  not  stand 
to  reason  What  impression  do  their  fol- 
lowers receive  when  they  hear  them  say. 
"We  are  nonviolent,  but  we  are  going  up 
there  and  tear  up  the  town.  It  does  not 
stand  to  reason  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  incites  to  violence 

Groups  and  organizations  other  than 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, militant  organizations  under  the 
leadership  of  known  militants,  people 
who  are  gnen  to  violence  and  known  to 
be  given  to  violence,  are  going  to  lead 
their  own  groups  once  they  arrive  in 
Washington. 

They  may  join  the  march  at  any  point. 
These  leaders  have  said  that  they  are 
gomg  to  take  command  of  their  own 
groups  when  they  get  here.  They  are  .say- 
ing it  at  secret  meetings. 
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My  information  is  that  they  will  take 
command  when  they  get  here  and  then 
Reverend  Abernathy  will  have  very  little 
control  over  liiose  elements.  The  Senator 
knows  that  these  militants  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  maich  on 
Wiishington 

If  one  wants  to  concede  that  the  mo- 
tives and  intentions  of  the  original 
planners  of  the  march  were  good,  whole- 
some, and  nonviolent,  he  must  al.so  con- 
cede that  the  militant  elements  should 
not  be  permitted  to  c<ime  to  the  citv 
under  these  conditions  Militants  should 
not  be  allowed  to  ))articipate  when  dem- 
onstrations are  being  held  and  demands 
being  made  upon  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  demonstrators  .say  must 
be  granted  or  otherwise  they  will  disiuiit 
the  Government 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr,  President  1 
think  the  Senator  fiom  Arkansas  ha.s 
rendered  a  great  .ser\ice  in  bunging  thi.s 
latest  infinmatlon  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Government 

I  see  no  exciLse  for  not  taking  action 
If  the  Government  feels  that  they  can- 
not take  preventive  action  in  the  form 
of  an  iniunction — and  the  Attorney 
General,  as  I  understand  it.  has  taken 
that  position — then  the  full  responsibil- 
ity tor  controlling  the  situation — whirii 
I  venture  to  say.  ma>'  well  be  uncontrol- 
lable— IS  nevertheless  on  the  Govern- 
ment which  lias  control  of  the  .'\rined 
Forces  and  the  iwlice  force.  The  Oo\ - 
eminent  has  the  full  responsibility  for 
controlling  the  situation 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
police  will  not  be  able  to  do  it.  Thev 
are  not  able  to  control  the  ar.son  situa- 
tion now  They  do  not  have  enough 
policemen.  The  cannot  even  prevent  the 
riot*  and  depredations  which  are  going 
on  now.  even  o<>fore  the  inarch  gets  here 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
have  noticed  m  the  last  .several  days 
that  there  have  been  at  least  one  and 
l)erhaps  several  fires  every  day  that  are 
alleged  to  be  caused  by  arson. 

.■\nother  dLsturbing  thing  that  I  noted 
was  that  a  bank  vesterday  decided  that 
there  had  been  so  manv  branch  offices 
robbed  that  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
keep  the  branch  offices  open  in  the  after- 
noon and  evenings  for  the  convenience  of 
their  patrons,  many  of  whom  can  use 
them  only  at  that  time. 

Tliis  is  becoming  almost  a  ridiculous 
state  of  affairs  in  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous if  it  were  not  for  its  gravitv. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  It  is  both 
ridiculous  and  laughable,  when  one  con- 
siders that  a  country  with  our  power  that 
seeks  to  go  10.000  miles  away  to  control 
the  affairs  of  other  i^eople  cannot  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  the  Capital  City  of 
our  Nation. 

The  police  force  is  not  able  to  handle 
the  situation  I  assume  that  we  have  a 
few  troops  left  in  the  countiy  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  is  debating 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  in  the 
90th  Congre.ss,  The  control  of  crime  and 
safety  in  our  streets  are  subjects  which 
are  foremost  in  the  minds  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body — and  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  our  constituents. 

The  bill  now  being  debated.  S.  917.  is 


llu'  product  of  many  other  bills,  many 
piop.>iK'ius  aiui  oppontiils.  and  many 
compromi.ses  Tins  bill  is  the  product  of 
long  hours  of  hearings,  evaluation  of 
tho.se  hearings,  and  dial  ting  sessions  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
1(1  .1  con.siderable  i-xtent.  this  bill  is  the 
product  ol  the  effort  of  dedication  of  my 
.senior  Ci)lleague  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
M(  CLtLL.\N.  For  tilts  etTort  and  this  dedi- 
cation. I  applaud  and  congratulate  John- 
Mi  CthLLAN. 

Mr  President  I  realize  thai  many  pro- 
\isu>ii.s  in  S.  'JT7  are  ciuite  controversial. 
I  am  aware  of  the  deejj  division  of 
opinion  on  proixjsals  aflecting  the  meth- 
ods bv  which  Federal  as.-istance  may  be 
extended  to  State  and  Ifx-al  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  propo.Sitls  affecting  the 
arimi.ssiblity  of  confessions  by  those  ac- 
cused of  crimes,  jnoposals  affecting  the 
.surveillance  of  private  communications 
by  electronic  devices,  and  proposals  af- 
fecting the  purcha.se  and  sale  of  firearms. 
Out  ot  these  controversies  and  dififering 
opinions,  the  ma.jority  ot  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  recommended  the  com- 
piomi.se  .solutions  embodied  m  S.  917.  the 
bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by  John 
McClell.^n. 

Minority,  individual,  and  additional 
views  of  15  Senators  are  expressed  in  the 
committee  report  These  views  express 
opinions  on  both  sides  of  almost  all  of 
the  issues  addressed  in  the  compromi.se 
bill.  S.  917,  Nevertheless,  a  ma.iority  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  -recommends 
tliat  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pa.ss  ' 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
more  [lerfecL  bill  inignt  be  develoiied. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  any  bill  pa.s.scd  by 
this  bodv  may  be  improved  by  subsequent 
legislation.  There  is  al.so  no  doubt,  Mr. 
President,  that  compromise  is  the  essence 
o!  democracy  This  is  especially  so  in 
uealing  with  matters  touching  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  our  people. 

I  have  .some  doubts  about  the  w-isdom 
of  .-ome  of  the  provisions  of  S.  917.  as  I 
have  similar  doubts  about  many  of  the 
bills  for  which  we  are  asked  to  vote.  But 
these  doubts  should  not  obscure  the 
necessity  for  action  to  control  crime, 
\  .olence  and  to  restore  .safety  in  the 
-treets  of  cltits  and  towns  all  over  the 
Nation.  Whatever  may  be  its  weaknesses. 
tins  bill  olTers  a.ssisunce  to  State  and 
local  'aw  enforcement  agencies:  it  re- 
lieves .some  of  the  restraint  upon  police 
nmcers  who  receive  voluntary  confe.s.sions 
v{  guilt:  it  enables  and  carefully  circum- 
scribes surveillance  of  communications 
by  electronic  devices:  and  it  restricts  the 
procurement  of  destructive  weapons  by 
l)ersons  who  should  not  have  such 
V  capons, 

I  can  not  i ciect  what  is  good  in  S.  917, 
i:ecause  w-e  cannot  agree  on  what  might 
oe  better.  We  must  recognize  the  need  for 
action,  and  let  us  respect  the  labors  of 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  liave  recom- 
mended this  compromise  bill. 

I  am  deeply  w-orried  by  the  di.sarray  of 
cur  r.ational  affairs,  domestic  as  well  as 
our  other  affairs,  and  especially  our 
forei'jn  relations.  Confronted  as  we  are 
from  preccdented  unrest  in  our  country 
and  a  tragic  war  m  Asia  which  will  con- 
tribute to  that  unrest.  I  believe  the 
IK-nditig  measure  is  essential  if  law  and 
order  is  maintained  in  our  land. 


Mr,  MUNDT,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  out  of  these  hearini's,  which  lasted 
a  day.  a  full  morning  and  an  atlernoon. 
I  have  formed  some  conclusions  ot  my 
own,  many  of  them  similar  to  tlio.se 
enunciated  by  the  cliairir.an  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr. 
McCiELLAN  I.  .some  ot  which  differ  a  bit; 
but  certainly  I  share  with  Inm  the  con- 
cern that  we  confront  .t  ver\  .serious 
national  problem. 

In  fact,  1  went  to  his  oflice  aft'r  we 
had  conducted  these  hearings  m  execu- 
tive scission,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  iiearin'JS  I  became 
.so  impressed  with  the  information  we 
were  receiving  that  I  told  every  witness 
I  interrogated  that,  while  these  were 
executive  .sessions,  they  miL'ht  be  pre- 
pared for  the  fact  that  we  might  in  time 
make  them  public,  and  that  we  would 
•-live  them  a  chance  to  correct  gramma- 
tical errors  and  make  sure  that  their  .sen- 
tences made  sen.se,  Howtner,  I  ftlt  that 
the  committee  had  little  riuht.  if  at  all, 
to  withhold  from  our  colleai^ues  and  the 
general  public  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration was  up  to  that  time  engaging 
in  faltering,  and  entirely  inadequate, 
.steps  in  preparation  for  th(>  avoidance 
of  a  catastrophe, 

A  day  or  two  after  we  concluded  our 
conference,  I  went  to  our  chairman  and 
.said  -John,  I  think  we  ought  to  poll  the 
committee  and  get  consent  to  release  the 
hearings  which  are  to  be  lelea.sed  today, 
becau.se  I  think  everyone  of  our  col- 
leagues and  our  people  back  home  are 
entitled  to  know  everything  that  trans- 
pired m  that  conference,"  because  it  was 
a  disiilu.sioning  experience,  ana  I  thought 
that  the  people  in  charge  of  law  and 
order  were  failing  to  con.sider  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  as  it  is  now-  becom- 
ing apparent  and  ivs  was  then  suggested 
bv  the  evidence  at  hand. 

I  associate  myself  with  what  the 
chairman  has  said  itisofar  as  liis  feclinu 
that  this  occurrence  should  lie  averted, 
and  that  we  should  try  to  hnd  ways  to 
stop  this  situation  Irom  developing  in 
our  midst. 

I  am  not  a  law-yer,  1  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  injunctive  proceedings 
can  be  had  to  do  it.  I  assume  it  would  be 
very  difficult  if  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  land,  the  Attorney 
General,  .says  he  would  not  participate 
and  docs  not  believe  in  such  action,  and 
docs  not  think  it  can  be  done. 

I  am  not  exactly  clear  in  mv  own  mind 
what  action  the  President  can  take  to 
physically  jirevrnt  these  peoiile  irom 
crossing  \he  bridge  t,v  the  District  line, 
I  russume  he  could  meet  the  people  there 
with  bayonets  of  the  Army,  but  I  do  not 
beheve  that  is  the  appropriate  jjrocedure. 
I  have,  therefore,  gone  one  step  further 
than  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
mv  own  thinking,  as  to  what  I  believe  to 
'oe  the  responsibilities  of  President  John- 
.son  and  his  administration,  here  and 
now.  to  avoid  and  avert  this  catastrophe, 
I  want  lo  read  a  paragraph  or  tw-o 
from  the  conference  hearings  which  have 
just  been  released  in  order  to  make  my 
position  clear,  I  start  on  page  71  of  the 
conference  hearings  in  the  middle  of  a 
colloquy  with  the  Attorney  General,  in 
which  I  .-aid  to  him: 


Donl  you  ihlnk  Uu-rc  will  Do 
(.-oinUig   ui   witli   ^'luis,' 


The  Attorney  General  .said: 

riK-rc  wi.:  b<'  pf>'l>U-  .■..mum  iii  v,u:i  ■- uiis 
Then  lie  went  on  to  I'Xiilain  the  .sitiUi- 
lion. 

1  u.sk  unanimous  cor.sent  that  that  pan 
ol  the  conlerence  appearing  on  i<ages  71 
and  7-  be  printed  at  tliis  point  m  the 
Rf.coH!).  because  1  v.iU  be  quoting  matters 
out.  ol  context.  .;nd  1  want  li.e  whole 
tiling  lo  uppt^ar  in  the  Uiconn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceriU 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rinled  m  \\w  Rik'im/. 
as  loilows: 

.Senator  Ml  Ni.T.  Unn't  son  ilUr.k  ihorf  will 
be  .some  iM-oplc  <-<>niiiig  in  with  giiiis'? 

■flu-  .MioKNhV  CiFNKUAi  Tlicre  win  IJ"  l.io- 
pl..  .unung  in  with  guns  Th.-rc  are  pi-O]):.'  iii 
liero  .ilrcadv  with  uun.'^  We  h.ive  too  :ii,iiiy 
L-iins  m  lhl.s  Nation  We  rfnlly  need  to  mo%e 
tlTi'Cluelv  1)11  iheni 

Uui  Miy  an  uuiivldnal  liad  a  peinni  lo  .  uinli 
un  Kfdoral  i)i-oi)oriv  He  wnuid  be  .subje'cl  I'l 
the  restrictions  imposed  there  -I'liis  would 
not.  IH'  his  home,  his  place  ol  ub<ide.  It  would 
be  .(.mparable  to  the  national  U.reM  The 
repulatlon.s  of  the  Federal  ( lovernment  then- 
could  provide  lor  ..nylhing  that  world  be 
necessarv  to  ijrotect  the  iJUblu    uUeresl 

.Should  there  be  a  permit  and  sho.Ud  there 
be  a  .'hantv  house  or  wfiatever  it  might  be. 
I  don't  thiiik  you  .an  equate  ii  with  a  per- 
son-.s  jjlace  of  bu.smess  or  a  Ix-d  in  lerms  ot 
llie  District  of  Columbia  ^tatute 

senator  Mt'ndt.  Tliere  .seems  to  be  bome 
di.sp\ite  amonn  ■•or.nsel  in  Uuit  I  ..m  In  no 
position  to  adjudicate  u  but  I  d.-n'l  get  much 
comfort  irom  the  answers  1  receive  ,.s  I 
relate  them  to  each  other  liom  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  authority  ut  stop  them  irom 
l^nr.gm^  in  the  weapons,  we  have  no  author- 
ity to,  as  lon«  ,KS  thev  do  it-  nr.  ;,uthorny  to 
search  them  unless  yoti  have  a  warrant  lor 
each  one  when  he  comes  in.  and  .i  doubtlul 
or  disputed  authority  as  to  whether  or  not 
wlien  he  has  an  ollicial  permit  to  live  on  ii 
piece  ol  property.  Ills  wile  and  lamily  are 
there  and  she  is  ctjoking  his  meals,  he  (an 
also  have  a  uun  on   the  same  property 

I  don't  know  how  you  can  dl.scrimmate 
..Kainst  i:im  and  sav  lie  lan'i  have  .i  gi:n, 
•vv-hereas  a  lellow  h-.ing  tipsi.ars  m  n  third 
lloor  widkup  apart ment  ha.s  tlie  right  to  have 
one. 

I  .,in  simply  ixiiMMif-'  this  out  because  lo 
in-"  tlie  one  diseiicb.mting  leature  1  I'.et.  liom 
this  conference-  and  I  do  get  .some  enco.ir- 
agemeiit— is  that  1  ji,.st  don't  think  vou  are 
gearing  up  to  a  pioblem  remotely  (lose  lo 
me  inagnuude  ol   the  threat  we  confront 

I  just  don't  ttiink  you  are  ready  lor  loo.uuO 
people  I!  vou  are,  I  certainly  <K,n't  think 
vou  .oe  ready  lor  -JOOOdO  I  thir.k  it  i,s  lea- 
sonable  to  assume  that  this  is  a  possible 
expect,. ncv  m  view  of  the  !act  that  thev  arc 
not  going  to  sulfer  any  deprivala.!:  when 
-bev  are  here. 

I  am  not  criticizing  anybody  I'-T  that,  th,it 
IS  liie  law.  But  because  of  Itie  lact  that  they 
■Ol  come  ;.nd  they  intend  to  make  tills  a  per- 
manent camp — mavbe  to  rot,ite  the  people, 
mavbo  not  -and  the  gun  situation  being 
what  it  is,  the  iire  hazard  being  what  it  is, 
the  disease  hazard  being  what  it  is,  I  think 
•hcr.e  of  you  who  liave  the  responsibility, 
Mr.  Cl!irk--and  this  will  be  hxed  on  =ome- 
bodv— of  sayinct:  One  'Thev  can  come"; 
rv.-o,  "They  can  camp-';  Th.rcc.  -They  can 
parade."  are  going  to  have  lo  accept  the 
responKibililv  for  the  consequences 

Because  this  country,  if  my  mail  reflects 
oiythine — and  the  pecple  ;ipk  me  questions 
at  places  I  have  spoken — this  country  Is  not 
L'oing  to  be  very  liappy  if  .•-oinebodv  coinev;  in 
and  makes  a  shambles  out  of  Washington, 

So  you  have  to  be  prepared  for  something 
imtch' bigger,  I  -hinif  than  .5,000  people,  or 
-0,000  people. 
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I  ri<tve  every  oonfldence  that  you  people 
around  this  room  are  prepared  to  m«et  the 
challenge  of  26.000  people.  I  have  no  con- 
fldence  you  can  meet  It  U  It  la  350,000  people 
You  have  a  lot  of  people  who  will  come 
under  theae  terras-  -a  free  ride  here  and  a  free 
ride  home  and  free  meala  while  they  are  here 
and  free  lodging,  too  ThU  is  an  unpreoedent- 
ed  situation,  I  Ju*t  mention  thU  because  I 
think  you  should  surely  consider  the  poBslbll- 
ity  of  suggesting  to  the  Preeldent  of  the 
United  Statee  that  he  use  the  immense  pres- 
tige of  his  office — which  he  Is  In  a  perfect 
position  to  do  as  a  man  who  Is  not  running 
for  reelection,  who  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  disadvantaged,  who  has  tried  to  help  the 
civil  rights  cause — to  iise  that  Influence  to 
induce  the  leaders  of  this  omrch  not  to  have 
It.  to  p>olnt  out  to  them  the  perils,  not  only 
in  terms  of  counterproductlvlty  as  far  as  the 
Congresa  is  (-T>ncfxned— I  can  tell  you  this, 
that  the  number  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  \ie  so  timid  that  they  iire  going  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  thU  kind  of  march 
to  give  these  people  what  they  want  Is  grow- 
ing fewer  oiid  fewer  in  number  every  d.iy 

There  still  are  some  who  wUl  capitulate 
But  not  a  majority  of  them.  I  thluk  If  the 
President  could  convince  them  they  should 
not  coniej.  we  ought  to  try  :o  prevent  It  In- 
stead of  sa>-lng,  "Doat  be  too  much  con- 
cerned, we  are  ready  for  the  first  JO.iXK)  " 

I  wajit  to  know  what  you  .u-e  going  to  do 
when  the  next  100.000  comes  You  ought  to 
know.  That  Is  why  we  arc  having  this  con- 
ference. That  is  why  I  think  we  will  even- 
tually publish  the  transcript  so  that  the 
facts  win  be  JUt  so  that  we  will  know  what 
has  been  l  jne  to  meet  the  challenge.  Some- 
body will  be  responsible.  Our  committee  will 
not  be  responsible.  We  just  plead  with  you  to 
get  ready  for  something  a  lot  more  serious 
than  I  believe  you  envision. 

You  know  as  much  .ibout  human  nature 
as  I  do.  but  In  30  years  of  [X)"tlcs  a  person 
learns  something  about  people.  This  kind  of 
adventure.  In  these  kind  of  circumstances, 
will  attract  a  tremendous  number  of  people. 
I  want  you  to  be  ready  for  It  -ind  to  be  fore- 
warned about  it.  and  to  know  when  you  take 
tixe  responsibility  for  letting  them  oome  and 
in  giving  -hem  a  permit,  you  have  to  .assume 
the  responsibility  for  a  chain  reaction. 

You  have  ..  lot  <3f  Influence  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Clark.  We  said  the  same  thing  to 
Secretary  UdiUl  when  he  was  in  here  today. 
The  President  is  .t  man  of  great  courage.  We 
all  admire  and  respect  him.  I  think  he  can 
use  the  influence  of  his  oiTice  to  stop  this,  to 
call  them  Into  the  White  House  as  he  did  In 
the  steel  strike  .ind  to  tell  them.  "This  Is  not 
the  way  to  get  what  you  want.  We  are  making 
headway  -ind  progress.  You  are  going  to  set 
your  cause  back.  You  cant  control  people." 
How  is  Reverend  Abernathy  going  to  con- 
trol the  people  from  Pittsburgh''  How  Is  he 
going  to  control  the  p>eople  from  Chicago' 
How  is  he  going  to  control  1.000  hooligans 
that  might  liIso  come  from  Baltimore  M^se- 
where?  How  will  he  control  the  thousand  of 
people  who  c;>used  the  disturbances  In  Wash- 
ington, whoever  they  were? 

Do  we  Just  sit  here  and  say  "Well,  he  says 
It  Is  not  going  to  be  so  bad  so  it  Is  not  going 
TO  be  bad"''  You  and  I  know  enough  about 
human  nature  that  If  we  ^et  50.000,  75.000. 
100,000,  or  200.000  people  In  this  town  with  rt 
ecnev.^nce.  real  or  fancied,  there  will  be  big 
trouble — big  trouble — before  It  is  over  with 
We  have  to  be  ready  for  big  trouble  I  don't 
think  we  should  w.^lt  for  It  to  start  .it  least 
until  we  make  the  effort — the  responsible 
Government  officials — to  try  to  prevent  it 
from  happening. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tear  up  a  shanty  town  and 
drive  people  out  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  It 
was  not  easy  with  the  bonus  marchers.  It 
will  be  tougher  this  time.  It  Is  a  chance  for 
you  to  render  a  great  public  service  with 
vour  great  persuasive  capacity  as  -Attorney 
General. 


Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President.  I  then 
said  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
It  seemed  to  me  that  "you  have  to 
be  prepared  for  something  much  bigger, 
I  thmlc.  than  5,000  people,  or  20  000  peo- 
ple." because  there  were  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  the  various  witnesses 
adopted  I  said 

I  have  evpry  confidence  that  you  people 
around  this  room  <ue  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenge  i>f  25.000  people  I  have  no  con- 
fldence  you  can  meet  it  If  It  la  250.000  people 

Some  of  the  evidence  before  our  com- 
mittee indicated  it  could  be  that  large, 
or  even  larger 

You  have  ti  lot  of  people  who  will  come  un- 
der tliese  terms — a  Iree  ride  here  and  a  free 
ride  home  and  free  meals  while  they  are 
here  and  free  lodging,  too.  This  Is  ,tn  un- 
precedented situation.  I  just  mention  this 
t>ecause  I  think  you  should  surely  consider 
the  possibility  of  suggesting  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — 

And  here  is  tiie  additional  suggestion 
which  I  offered  to  that  witness,  and 
which  adds  to  that  wiilch  was  just  given 
to  our  colleagues  by  our  chairman. 

First; 

I  thlJZk  you  should  surely  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  suggesting  to  the  President  i>f  the 
United  Statee  that  he  use  the  immense 
prestige  of  his  office— which  he  is  in  a  per- 
fect position  to  do  as  a  man  who  Is  not  run- 
ning for  reelection,  who  has  been  on  the  side 
of  the  disadvantaged,  who  has  tried  to  help 
the  civil  rights  cause — to  use  that  influence 
to  induce  the  leaders  ul  this  march  not  to 
have  it,  to  point  out  to  them  the  perils,  not 
only  m  terms  of  counterproductlvlty  as  fax 
lis  the  Congress  Is  concerned — I  can  tell  you 
this,  that  the  number  of  Senators  ,ind  Con- 
gressmen who  .ire  so  timid  that  they  are 
going  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  this  kind  of 
march  to  give  these  people  what  they  want 
IS  growing  fewer  and  fewer  In  number  every 
day. 

There  still  are  some  who  will  capitulate. 
But  not  :i  majority  of  them.  I  think  if  the 
President  could  convince  them  they  should 
not  come,  we  ought  to  try  to  prevent  It  In- 
stead of  saying,  -Dont  be  too  much  con- 
cerned, we  are  ready  for  the  first  20.000  " 

Then  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  easy  anticipation  of  having  100.000 
here  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  they 
propose  to  stay  in  semipermanent  dwell- 
ings on  Grovernment  property,  where  they 
will  pay  no  rent  and  where  they  will  get 
free  food  and  cash  handouts  for  free  in- 
cidentals— toothpicks  and  booze  and 
other  incidentals  they  might  desire  or 
need. 

So  I  referred  back  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  said: 

I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  .o  do 
when  the  next  100.000  comes.  You  ought  to 
know.  That  is  why  we  are  having  this  con- 
ference. That  is  why  I  think  we  will  eventual- 
ly publish  the  transcript  so  that  the  facts 
will  be  out  so  that  we  will  know  what  has 
been  done  to  meet  the  challenge.  Somebody 
will  be  responsible.  Our  committee  will  not 
be  responsible.  We  uist  plead  with  you  to 
5et  reaijy  for  something  a  lot  more  serious 
than  I  believe  you  envision 

You  know  as  much  Mbout  human  nature 
as  I  do,  but  In  30  years  of  politics  a  person 
learns  something  about  people.  This  kind  of 
adventure.  In  these  kind  of  circumstances 
win  attract  a  tremendous  number  of  people. 
I  want  you  to  be  ready  for  it  and  to  be  fore- 
warned about  It.  and  to  know  when  you  take 
the  responsibility  for  letting  them  come  .ind 
in  giving  them  a  permit,  you  have  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  a  chain  reaction. 


That  was  because  earlier  testimony,  a,s 
will  be  seen  from  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings,  pointed  out  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  a  .sort  of  chairman  of  an 
ad  hoc  committee,  comprised  of  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Interior,  people  from  the 
mllltar>',  and  ijeople  from  the  city  «ov- 
emmcnt,  to  determine  how  to  meet  this 
challenge. 

So  I  said : 

You  have  a  lot  of  Influence  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr  Cl.irk  We  said  the  ."^ame  thine  :.■) 
Secretary  Udall  when  he  was  in  here  today 
The  President  is  .i  man  of  great  coiir.cae 
We  all  admire  .aid  respect  him.  I  think  he 
can  use  the  Influence  of  his  office  lo  stop 
this,  to  call  them  into  the  White  House  as 
he  did  In  the  steel  strike  and  to  tell  them 
This  IS  not  the  way  to  get  what  you  wntit 
We  are  making  heauway  and  progress  You 
,ire  K'oing  to  set  your  cause  back.  You  i  .iii'i 
control  people." 

How  is  Reverend  .Abernathy  going  to  rou- 
trol  the  people  from  Pittsburgh?  How  ij  ne 
going  to  control  the  people  from  Chlci^o  ■ 
Hovfc'  is  he  going  to  control  1.000  hooligana 
that  might  also  come  from  Baltimore  ur  else- 
where'' How  will  he  control  the  thousuicls 
"f  people  who  caused  the  disturbances  in 
Washington,  whoever  they  were? 

Do  we  Just  sit  here  an  say.  Well  he  savs 
it  IS  not  going  to  be  so  bad  so  it  is  not 
going  to  be  bad""'  You  and  I  know  enough 
about  human  ruiture  that  If  we  get  .50  000 
75.000.  100.000.  or  200.000  people  in  this  rown 
with  a  grievance,  real  or  fancied,  there  will 
be  big  trouble— big  trouble — before  It  is  over 
with. 

We  have  to  be  ready  for  big  trouble  I 
don't  think  we  should  wait  for  it  to  start 
at  least  until  we  make  the  effort — the  respon- 
sible Government  officials — to  try  to  prever' 
It  from  happening. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tear  up  a  shanty  town 
and  drive  people  out  at  the  point  of  .■. 
bayonet.  It  was  not  easy  v^ith  the  bonus 
marchers.  It  will  be  tougher  this  time.  It  ;? 
a  chance  for  you  to  render  a  great  public 
service  with  your  great  persuasive  capacity 
.IS  .Attorney  General 

I  sepeat  today  the  statement  that  I 
made  on  April  25.  The  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  officials,  and 
leaders  of  his  party,  I  think,  should  im- 
plore the  President  at  least  to  try  to  talk 
to  the  leaders  of  this  march  now,  to  dis- 
suade them  from  coming  in  with  the 
.size  of  march  they  have  in  mind,  and 
the  purpose  of  disruption  which  they 
have  already   promulgated. 

I  think  the  President  can  convince 
them  it  would  be  counterproductive.  I 
think  he  can  convince  them  they  would 
do  more  to  hurt  their  own  interests  than 
to  help  them.  I  think  he  can  convince 
them  that  they  cannot  control  the  rough- 
necks who  will  creep  into  .such  a  move- 
ment, the  Communist  conspirators — who 
always  fish  in  troubled  waters — the  hot- 
heads, the  adventurers,  from  ensaginu  ir. 
.some  kind  of  difficulty  which,  in  th:.< 
town,  can  rapidly  spread,  to  make  the 
catastrophe  and  the  riots  following  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  King  seem  to  be  a 
matinee  tea  party  by  comparison  with 
what  looms  iust  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  President  try. 
To  my  knowledge,  he  has  not  even  made 
the  effort.  Because  if  the  effort  is  to  be 
made  successfully,  it  has  to  be  done 
publicly,  so  that  the  people  who  follow 
the  marcheis,  the  people  who  listen  to 
the  speeches  of  the  hotheads  who  are 
urging  them  to  come,  will  know  that  their 
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President,  who  has  been  their  friend, 
cautions  them  against  their  engaging  in 
such  a  venture. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  received 
by  our  subcommittee  on  April  25  and  that 
reaching  me  from  other  sources — and 
I  have  the  additional  material  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  our  chair- 
man, has  alluded — in  connection  with 
the  poor  people's  march  in  Washington, 
With  the  failure  to  take  adequate  .stops  lo 
protect  the  community  agamst  it.  I  have 
deemed  it  necessary,  lor  the  hist  time  in 
30  years  in  Congress,  to  get  out  notices 
to  the  people  of  South  Dakota,  urging 
my  constituents  that  if  they  have  busi- 
ness in  Washington,  they  should  try  to 
cancel  it:  that  if  they  must  come,  they 
should  leave  their  wives  and  families  at 
home,  because  until  this  march  is  com- 
pleted, visitors  certainly  cannot  feel  safe 
in  our  Capital  City. 

This  makes  me  feel  a  bit  sad — as  one 
wiio  recognizes  our  country  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  as  one  who  rec- 
ognizes that  this  country  is  the  .-ymbol 
of  strength  and  freedom  for  democratic 
processes — to  have  to  tell  my  constitu- 
ents it  is  not  .safe  to  visit  here  this 
month.  Normally.  I  encourage  them  by 
the  thousands  to  come  to  see  the  cherry 
blossoms  and  to  visit  Washington  in  the 
spring.  This,  for  me.  is  a  .sorry  day. 

But  I  want  to  commend  to  other  Sen- 
ators, whose  constituents  write  them 
about  the  safety  of  this  town,  that  until 
we  get  this  matter  resolved.  I  believe 
they  would  do  well  to  tell  them  not  to 
come  to  Washington  because  I  lear  we 
are  headed  for  some  very  serious  trouble. 

Perhaps  additional  intormation  is  now 
available  as  to  the  various  steps  the  ad- 
ministration expects  to  take  to  prevent 
disorder  beyond  what  they  were  able  to 
disclose  in  the  conference  on  April  25. 
If  .so,  it  IS  the  best  kept  .secret  m  Wash- 
ington, because  our  coinnuttee  has  net 
been  able  to  discover  it;  the  townspeople 
who  call  m  to  express  coiicorn  about  it 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  People 
are  running  full-page  ads  in  the  Wash- 
ington papers,  imploring  the  city  gov- 
ernment to  protect  them  from  looting 
and  murder  and  shootina,  becau.se  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety  has  openly  said 
he  is  not  going  to  instruct  his  ixslice 
to  use  firearms  to  prevent  looting.  One 
wonders  !iow  many  di.sordcrly  looters 
and  potential  burglars  will  consider  this 
an  invitation  to  steal— while  the  police 
watch  on. 

The  imixirtant  feature.  Mr.  President, 
is  not  whether  our  committee  has  been 
informed  and  whether  Congress  has  been 
informed,  but  the  country  should  be  in- 
formed—and those  who  expect  to  inarch 
should  be  informed — whether  or  not  in 
fact  we  are  going  to  let  them  see  a  city 
which  has  capitulated  to  rioters'  power, 
or  whether  there  has  beei'.  expressed 
openly  a  i)lan  and  a  proi.wsal  to  dis- 
courpce  and  to  punish  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  law  violation. 

Why  the  secrecy?  Why  cannot  the 
marchers  followirg  the  mules  up  fiom 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  on  the  high- 
ways of  America  right  now.  be  told  what 
to  "expect  in  terms  uf  '.viiether  or  not 
Washington  is  '.^oing  to  capitulate?  Is  it 
or  is  it  not  true  that  they  can  park  any 
olac«  they  'vant.  from  the  Mall  to  the 


campus  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  La- 
fayette Park,  and  take  it  over,  without 
anybody  doing  anything  lo  enforce  the 
law? 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  hold 
this  thing  in  chock,  the  facts  should  be 
gotten  out  now,  from  the  only  source 
from  which  they  can  come — the  White 
Ilouse^as  to  what  the  rules  of  the  game 
will  be  when  these  marcheis  reach  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  McClellan  .said  today  that  the 
Attorney  General  said,  "You  know  the 
laws  Will  be  entorced."  It  was  lather 
noticeable  that  nobody  on  the  subcom- 
mittee nodded  his  head  m  the  affirma- 
tive. Nobody  else  in  the  room  was  quite 
that  certain.  We  hope  the  laws  are  to  be 
entorced  but  nobodv  can  be  certain  of  It 
as  of  now. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that,  based 
on  what  we  heard  on  April  25.  unless  a 
great  deal  more  has  been  done,  all  ol  us 
face  a  most  frustrating  and,  I  am  afraid. 
a  Inghtening  oxperience.  I  hope  the 
President  will  'Oiie  ins  prestigious  ixjwer 
and  persuasive  capacity  and  his  relation- 
ships with  those  who  are  making  the 
march  to  dissuade  them  irom  coming. 
Certainly,  that  should  be  tried  before 
using  the  Army  to  stop  them  at  the  Dis- 
trict line  or  even  resortmg  to  injunctive 
procedures. 

I  have  lieard  President  Johnson  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  many,  many 
times.  "Come,  let  us  reason  together." 
I  suggest  that  he  try  that  tormula  unce 
more  before  vacating  the  oiiice.  I  sugges'u 
he  try  it  with  Reverend  Abernathy  and 
the  brother  of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
the  other  people  who  are  heading  this 
march,  to  try  to  dissuade  them  from  dis- 
rupting our  country  now  by  the  out- 
lageous  plans  they  liave  announced  for 
this  march  which  .-ounds  more  like  an 
an  organized  attack  un  Washington  than 
it  aoes  a  march. 

Think  of  what  wc  confront.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  told  that  little  children  will 
be  brought  m  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
march.  Why?  They  cannot  vote.  Tlrey 
cannot  even  understand  what  all  these 
arguments  are  about.  We  are  told  that 
they  will  be  used  in  the  formula  invented 
by  the  'Vietcong  in  the  war  m  Vietnam, 
where  they  put  women  and  children  in 
front  of  the  marchers  in  a  war.  They  vro- 
pose  to  do  that  as  they  loot  the  stores,  as 
they  try  to  disrupt  orderly  liovernment 
in  Washington,  as  they  overrun  our  i)ub- 
lic  buildings. 

We  are  told  that  old  ijcople  will  be  en- 
listed in  this  crusade,  pathetic,  ill.  elderly 
citizens.  Why?  Because  they  make  such 
a  picture  of  i:iolice  brutality  tor  tele- 
\-ision.  A  crippled  man  who  has  been 
knocked  over— part  ol  the  '-rcat  propa- 
ganda to  discredit  law  and  order  in  this 
country.  The  type  of  incident  some  tele- 
vi.sion  stations  .seem  to  delight  in  over- 
emphasiaing  and  in  projecting  to  their 
viewers. 

We  are  told  that  those  who  are  mili- 
tant, who  are  advocates  of  '.lolencc.  -A'ho 
plan  to  be  a  part  of  this  march.  i)lan  to 
utilize  their  own  brand  of  action— that 
the  marchers  should  bring  'Juns.  knives, 
stones,  and  the  torch — on  this  activity. 
Those  who  think  they  will  not  do  so  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  conference 


report  and  the  reply  of  Chief  of  Police 
Layton  as  to  the  legal  inability  lo  defend 
the  city  against  those  bringing  m  guns; 
because  once  they  have  established  an 
abode  in  their  .shack  or  shanty,  and  liave 
lived  there  awhile,  they  have  the  same 
right  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  who  live  in  the  abode  they  rent  in  a 
hotel  or  the  home  they  own  or  rent — to 
keep  a  loaded  firearm  in  that  place  of 
their  abode. 

I  am  not  thinking  about  child's  play. 
These  are  not  theoretical  problems. 
Think  of  the  fire  hazard  in  the  shanty- 
town,  the  dangers  from  epidemic  and 
disease  in  the  shantytown,  the  trouble 
that  can  start  from  a  little  shooting 
among  them.selves  in  the  shantytown. 
where  they  have  the  right  to  own  and 
keep  and  maintain  a  loaded  gun  once 
that  has  been  established  as  their 
"abode." 

And  should  all  these  things  eventuate, 
Mr.  Pi'esident.  whose  lives  will  be  in 
danger?  Tins  is  impossible  to  predict.  It 
could  involve  us  all — everyone  m  Wash- 
ington whether  he  be  a  resident  or  a 
tourist.  But  what  is  possible  and  liighly 
likely  is  that  the  \ery  people  who  come 
to  Washinaton  to  seek  redress  of  their 
grievances  will  be  the  first  \ictims  of  dis- 
ordei'  in  a  shantytown  not  properly  gov- 
erned and  not  properly  protected.  And 
next  the  people  they  allegedly  come  to 
help  will  in  all  likehhood  be  the  principal 
and  mofst  pathetic  losers,  as  they  were  on 
Seventh  .Street.  14th  street,  and  the 
other  ijlaces  where  the  rioting  and  the 
burrung  occurred  after  the  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  homes 
and  business  jjlaces  of  many  innocent 
and  law-obeying  colored  citizens  were 
looted  and  burned  and  destroyed. 

What  iiappens  to  the  little  children  in 
the  crowd  which  becomes  a  rampaging 
mob?  What  security  is  there  for  these 
old  people,  or  these  with  physical  disabil- 
ities, when  all  around  them  chaos  erupts? 
Mr.  President,  no  one  wants  this  march 
to  eventuate  into  disorder  or  crime  But 
I  submit  that  no  one  is  in  a  position  to 
guarantee  today  that  this  cannot  occur. 
No  one  knows  how  many  i^eople  are  com- 
ing. .Some  of  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  leaders  of  the  march  are  planning 
to  iM'oducc  over  100.000  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  and.  ;f  they  do  not  get  what  they 
want,  over  200.000  by  the  end  of  June, 
and  after  that  they  plan  to  keep  the 
!)eople  coming  in  until  they  win. 

I  defy  a  single  spokesman  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  tell  us  what  they  have 
done,  even  remotely,  to  protect  this  com- 
munity from  the  first  100,000.  to  .say 
nothing  of  the  second  or  the  third. 

It  is  not  a  prospect  that  is  encouraging. 
Tltp  leaders  state  they  expect  to  stay  in 
Washington  indefinitely.  Tliere  is  r.o  ter- 
mination date  for  this  unprecedented 
demonstration. 

Those  who  talk  about  staying  a  week- 
end, or  a  week,  or  a  month  are  .lust  mak- 
ing happy  speculations  out  of  pure  air. 
The  leaders  say.  'We  arc  staying  until 
we  get  all  '.ve  v.'ant."  So  far  they  have 
refused  or  failed  to  spell  out  what  they 
do  want. 

I  doubt  that  Members  of  Congress  who 
would  crav.'l  to  ki.ss  the  boot  of  a  rioter, 
to  give  rioters  what  they  want,  are  sut- 
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flcient  in  number  to  carry  a  single  mo- 
tion or  a  single  measure  while  these 
people  are  here  I  hope  that  Ls  the  case, 
because  if  Congress,  along  with  the  ad- 
mniistration.  staits  capitulating  to  in- 
tinudation,  law  and  order  will  hav.-  been 
reduced  to  archaic  phrases  to  be  studied 
only  m  our  history  books 

Mr.  Presidftu.  that  is  why  I  i-epeat 
what  I  said  -.n  our  committee  on  April  25, 
and  aKain  today,  that  the  Pre.=ideni  has 
an  opportunity  for  ijreat  leadership  now 
because  he  speaks  as  a  friend  oi  tho&i- 
who  are  apparently  «oin«  to  brcome  in- 
volved in  the  march  He  is  oi'.e  person  who 
has  tned  to  achieve  some  progress  and  he 
should  have  sympathetic  understanding. 
I  would  urye  hiin  to  use  his  preslKlous 
office  now  before  disaster  strikes,  to  pre- 
vail upon  thtm  by  reasoning  tom-ther 
that  this  IS  not  the  proper  mt-tlnxl.  that 
this  is  not  the  proper  drvici-,  and  that 
this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  bnni;  about 
whatever  it  is  they  hope  to  attain  by 
these  marches  on  Washington. 

Mr  Preswlent.  I  conclude  by  sayins 
that  .\meTTcans  generally  all  over  tlie 
country  are  becomim;  extremely  disen- 
chanted with  public  officials  who  lack 
coura*;e  enough  to  stand  up  to  intlnu- 
dation.  with  university  professors  and 
presidents  who  lack  courage  r-ncuuh  to 
meet  a  revolution  on  their  own  campuses 
with  then-  o\mi  student  bodies,  and  wiili 
legislators  who  lack  courage  i-noUKh  to 
vote  for  measures  that  will  protect  the 
general  pubhc.  because  m  ever\'  race  and 
color  in  this  land  there  is  a  vast  majority 
of  people  wlio  want  decency,  law,  and 
order  and  those  are  the  tripods  upon 
whicl'.  tolerance  and  "ood  neighborluiess 
have  to  rest  and  stand.  Whoever  makes 
these  decisions  will  have  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  making  them  and  what 
eve!::uates  after  they  are  made. 

B<tc>ically  if  we  serve  no  otlier  purpose, 
our  subcommi  tee  has  spread  the  matter 
on  the  record  so  tliat  nobody  need  have 
any  doubt  where  the  responsibility  rests. 
At  least  we  have  done  that  as  a  service 
to  the  Ser.ate 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  I  feel  It  is 
in  the  spirit  of  any  colloquy  m  this  body 
that  we  hear  ail  sides  of  in  issue.  I  feel  it 
is  very  important  this  afternoon  that 
.vnen  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  raised  a  matter  which  is  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  every  Member  of  this 
body,  and  all  Americans  today,  that  we 
also  recognize  what  is  m  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  impoverished  of  'his  coun- 
try It  is  exceedingly  important  also  that 
'\e  draw  a  sharp  line  of  differentiation 
between  those  who  would  adv(x:ate  vio- 
lent demonstration  of  their  feelings  in 
this  country  and  those  who  advocate  a 
nonviolent  means  of  expressing  their 
feeh:iys. 

I  ha\e  been  deeply  (.oncenied  about 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago, 
hoping  and  praying  that  we  would  be 
able  to  hold  the  convention  in  that  iireat 
convention  city,  and  that  we  would  carry 
out  the  essence  of  the  democratic  pro- 
cess without  disturbances  and  without 
anything  other  than  the  most  peaceful 
manifestations  of  peoples  feelings.  Cer- 
tainly, I  will  be  workins  with  every  other 
official  of  the  city  and  State  to  make  sure 
that  this  is  carried  out 

I  certainly  would  commend  Mr.  Dick 


Giegoi-y  for  his  decision,  which  I  think 
was  a  wise  decision,  not  to  hold  the  dem- 
onstrations he  had  promised,  to  ivy  to  re- 
move the  Uemocratic  Convention  from 
the  city  of  Chicago 

Also,  I  feel  It  vei-y  important  in  the 
poor  peoples  march  to  Washington  that 
wc  sharply  dJffereniiate  between  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  would  manifest  their 
feelings  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  those 
who  would  alti-mpt  to  seize  on  this  op- 
portunity as  a  means  of  expressing  their 
vengeance,  haired,  and  animosity  toward 
this  whole  society  and  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  movement  to  bring  about 
violence  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

We  must  .recognize,  however,  Uiat  there 
are  those  on  the  "right  '—for  a  lack  of  a 
better  term — who  would  work  through 
the  democratic  process  There  arc  those 
l>eople  who.  within  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  of  that  process,  seek  through 
ijeaceful  means  to  resist  legislation  which 
could  be  called  civil  rights  legislation. 
Those  people,  honorable  citizens  and  re- 
sponsible citizens,  must  be  dlfTerenllated 
from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  who  would  seize 
and  take  the  law  into  their  hands  and 
commit  violence  in  order  to  try  to  im- 
pose their  will  of  the  minority  onto  the 
majority 

Mr  President,  so  it  is  that  on  the  "left" 
there  are  those  who  favor  en  il  rights  and 
social  welfare  legislation.  We  must  dif- 
ferentiate between  those  who  would  ti-y 
to  wreck  the  very  society  m  which  we 
live  through  their  violence,  and  those 
who  are  attempting  in  eveiy  way  they 
can  to  work  within  the  process. 

I  feel  there  is  much  more  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  distingui.shcd  Senator  from 
Arkansas  today,  when  he  quotes  Dr  A.  E. 
King,  the  brother  ol  the  late  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King,  when  he  indicates  they  in- 
tend to  disrupt  Washington.  I,  too.  de- 
plore the  use  of  this  language  The  dis- 
ruption of  Washington  so  it  cannot  earn- 
forward  its  functions,  the  blocking  of  the 
process  of  law  and  caro'ing  on  the  bus- 
iness of  this  ^reat  democratic  Republic 
would  be  wrong. 

When  It  IS  quoted  that  Reverend  Aber- 
nathy  .said  he  is  going  to  turn  Washint:- 
ton  downside  up  and  upside  down.  I  hope 
that  m  a  moment  of  oiatorial  eloquence 
he  would  certainly  not  be  implying  he 
intended  to  so  disrupt  the  process  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  could  not  carry  on  with 
our  dutiful  tesponsibilities  I  have  used 
such  a  term  my.'ielf  m  times  past,  but  by 
no  means  did  I  intend  to  imply  by  use  of 
the  term  turn  things  upside  down.  '  that 
I  meant  violently  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  hoi^efully  interpret  those 
comments  as  meaning  that  they  could 
come  within  the  processes  of  tiovernmeni. 

I  have  tiled  to  determine  from  tne 
leaders  In  charge  of  the  poor  peoples 
campaign  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  to 
•A'hat  their  intentions  are.  I  early  deter- 
mined, and  I  reaffirm  today,  that  we  Iiave 
about  as  much  chance  to  stop  the  march 
on  Washington  as  the  citizens  ot  this 
counti-\-  had  to  stop  the  dcmon.-.trations 
on  behalf  of  the  antislavery  movement 
150  years  a  ;o.  more  or  less 

We  have  as  much  chance  to  stop  this 
march  on  Washini:ton  as  we  had  to  stop 
the  demonstrations  against  the  Mexican 
War  which  were  looked  upon  by  many 


people  as  an  extension  of  the  slave  em- 
pire 

We  have  as  much  chance  to  stop  the 
march  on  Washington  today  as  we  had 
to  stop  the  labor  sti-uggle  for  industrial 
democracy  in  the  1930s.  We  know  that 
through  marching  and  sometimes,  re- 
iirctfully,  through  violence  on  both  sides, 
labor  and  management,  ultimately  the 
labor  movement  gained  the  right  to  bar- 
'-;ain  collectively  in  America. 

We  have  as  much  chraice  to  stop  the 
march  on  Washington  as  we  had  to  stop 
the  Populist  movement  that  swept  the 
South  and  West  many  years  ago. 

We  have  as  much  chance  to  stoi)  the 
march  on  Washington  as  we  had  to  stop 
the  march  on  Washington  on  March  :i. 
15113,  when  5.000  women  maichtd  on  be- 
half of  women  s  .^ulfiaue  m  Washington 
They  had  been  carrying  on  their  .suffrage 
movement  .since  1848,  but  it  really  was 
not  until  they  came  to  Washington  in 
1913,  on  the  eve  of  the  inauguration  ot 
President  Woodiow  Wilson,  that  thev 
rained  the  necessaiT  attention  ol  the 
Nation  and  began  really  to  eain  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  flnalUv  and  ultimately 
achieved  action  which  gave  the  vote  to 
women. 

So,  too.  have  we  had  the  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Vietnamese  war.  and 
the  demonstrations  for  civil  rights  since 
1954 — .some  ol  them  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  Selma,  and  some  earned  out  in 
the  spirit  of  Watts.  Newark,  and  Detroit. 
The  latter  incidents,  of  course,  we  all 
deplore.  We  all  believe  in  law  and  order. 
I  do. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  indicating  that  I  leel  a  moral 
tone  must  be  ^et  by  the  Picsidcnt  ol  this 
Nation,  and  by  all  the  chief  officials  m 
our  States,  to  indicau-  that  we  intend  to 
allow  the  demonstrations  to  be  carried 
out  peacefully  but  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  allow  a  minority  to  incite  a  majority, 
or  a  minority  to  seize  control  and  wreak 
vengeance  ana  perpetrate  violence  upon 
tb.e  population.  We  simply  lannot  do  so. 

My  mail  runs  as  heavily  as  any  other 
Senator  from  alarmed  and  disturbed 
people  who  are  concerned  about  the  mili- 
tant ininont.\  -groups.  I  have  trud  in 
e\ery  way  I  could  to  see  whether  that 
kind  of  leadership  is  in  charge  of  the 
poor  people's  march.  I  have  met  with 
leaders  in  the  headquarters  of  the  poor 
peoples  campaign  in  Chicaco.  .uid  with 
Billy  Hollins  who  is  a  distinuuished  civil 
riylits  leader  and  who  is  iv.  charge  of  the 
campai-n  in  Chicago. 

I  have  asked  him;  What  are  you 
doing  to  insure  that  you  will  not  do  more 
damage  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  true 
cause  of  injustice  in  this  country?  what 
are  you  doinu  to  see  that  this  does  not 
turn  into  something  that  will  backfire  nn 
the  very-  thint;s  you  are  workint:  for''" 

I  believe  that  all  Senatoi.-  will  be  most 
interested  in  the  instruction  they  are 
giving  the  marchers  who  are  coming 
here  from  Chicauo  They  have  indicated 
that  for  every  four  per.<^ons  marchina. 
there  will  be  one  official  marshal.  The 
marshals  have  been  in  nomiolent  train- 
ing for  6  weeks.  Nearly  all  have  attended 
at  least  five  or  six  workshops  de\oted  to 
noiniolence    Fuithermore.  each  bu.s'oad 
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of  marchers  will  also  be  instructed  in 
nonviolence  during  the  trip  to  Wa.shing- 
ton  In  other  words,  all  the  way  Irom 
Chicago  to  Washiniiton,  the  buses  will 
ser\e  as  workshops.  Fifteen  busloaas 
"  ,11  leave  Chicago  lomoriow.  Another  lO 
•  ,  ;  :>  will  leave.  I  understand,  on  the  15th 
ui  ;his  month. 

Billy  Hollins  tells  me  that  they  are 
doing  evervthing  they  can  to  instruct  the 
people  in  teaching  them  the  dilTercncp 
between  a  Walts  and  a  Selma. 

They  have  been  taught  not  to  step 
outside  the  line  of  march,  even  if  some- 
one shouts  obscenities  at  them  or  throws  - 

rocks.  ,  . 

I  think  that  we  must  now  admonish 
the  population  of  this  country  through 
who.^e  streets  the  maicheis  will  be  mov- 
ing, and  on  which  the  buses  will  be  com- 
ing that  thev  must  as.sume,  for  the  most 
part,  that  these  people  are  people  who 
love  their  country  as  much  as  they  do, 
that  thev  have  Linevances  they  wish  to 
present  to  then  i epresemaii\es  m  Wash- 
ington and   they   must  not   treat  them 
with  bricks,  or  with  vengeance,  or  with 
invectives,  for  they   arc   the  ones  who. 
manv  times,  create  the  violence  we  want 
to    avoid.    I    have    seen    and    witnessed 
peaceful  marches  that  turned  into  riots 
iwt  because  of  the  marchers  themselves 
but  because  of  the  whites  who  lined  the 
streets  and  spat  upon  tho.se  who  went 

by.  ,     , 

Billv  Hollins.  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jack- 
,son.  and  other  loaders  in  our  community 
in  Chicago  maintain  that  they  are  not 
going   to   be   u.sed   by   outside   agitators. 
Thev  maintain  that  tliey  are  not  going 
to  be  a  part  ot  doing  anythine  that  will 
not  make  this  a  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tion because  they  know  that  they  have 
more   to   lose    than    anyone   if    violence 
does  break  out.  They  say  that  they  can- 
not  gain  anything   that  way.  Through 
every    possible    means,    through    reason 
and  rationality,  iliey  are  trying  carefully 
to  instruct  the  persons  who  will  be  en- 
gaging in  this  march. 

Now.  we  do  know  that  there  is  a  grave 
possibilitv  that,  in  spite  (jf  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  civil  riuhts  leaders,  they 
mav  lose  their  leadership.  The  fact  is. 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
conceived  the  march  on  Washington  in 
an  etfort  to  regain  the  leadership  which 
lie  was  losing  to  the  mihtants.  who  were 
promising  more  and  promising  it 
throu'.'h  violence,  not  through  peaceful 
(.1-  :ionviolcnt  means. 

I  understand  that  those  who  are 
marching  have  been  carefully  instruct- 
ed to  .see  thai  thty  accept  and  turn  the 
other  cheek  for  every  insult,  every  in- 
vective evriw  filthy  word  thai  may  be 
thrown  a'  tliem.  or  anything  done  to 
piivsicallv  harm  them.  They  have  been 
tausht  that  they  must  control  their  emo- 
tions In  fact,  they  have  been  instructed 
I  -.o  that  if  one  person  in  their  midst  does 

'  gel  angrv.  the  others  around  him  have 

been  instructed  hov.-  to  cool  him  down. 

In  Chicago  they  have  interviewed  as 
many  as  600  people  who  want  to  take 
part  in  the  march  on  Washington.  I  am 
told  that  they  have  eliminated  one-third 
that  number.  They  have  weeded  out  200 
people  who,  they  felt,  might  be  interested 
in  violence  and  might  not  be  able  to  con- 
trol their  emotions.  They   say   they  do 
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not  mlend  to  allow  that  element  to  be- 
come a  part  of  their  ranks. 

II  IS  for  this  reason  that  we   arc  so 
deeply   concerntd.    1   would   .si^y    to    the 
distingui.shed  chairman  ol    the   Perma- 
nent   Subcommittee    on    Investigations 
that  If.  as  he  has  .ndicaled  on  page  -  of 
hi.s  speech  today,  there  are  certain  mili- 
tant leaders  ol  the  march  who  have  an- 
nounced in  .secret  meetmi:  that  it  is  Ihcir 
intention  to  carry  weapons,  to  loot  stores, 
to  create  violence,   and   to  prevent  the 
proces.ses  ot  Government  tiom  being  cai- 
ncd  on.  then  it  seems  to  me  that  wi'  mu.st 
have  the  names  ot  those  people,  and  have 
them  now.  We  must  see  if  there  is  any 
possible  wav  to  prevent  them  irom  uoing 
these  things  and  Irom  turning  a  non- 
violent match  into  a  violent  demonslra- 

I  would  therefore  .say.  let  us  iia\e  ;hose 
names.  Who  are  they-  Let  us  expose 
them  to  the  light  ot  day. 

Above  all.  let  us  tell  the  leaders  ol  this 
noiiMolent  movement  who  they  are.  so 
ihal  they  themselves  can  denounce  them, 
as  I  am  certain  they  will  do . 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  while 
we  are  concerned  about  thi£.  we  must 
also  be  concerned,  in  my  ludgment.  with 
action  programs.  II  is  not  enough  tor  us 
to  sav  that  we  are  going  to  have  law  and 
order.  II  is  not  enouuh  lor  us  to  say  tnat 
no  one  is  going  to  wring  out  ot  us  an> 
concessions  through  threats. 

For  years  now  we  ha\e  oeen  working 
<,n  programs  which  are  desu'ncd  to  rec- 
tifv  the  inequalities  beiwi-en  the  haves 
;.nd  have  nofs.  I  am  not  talkm-  about 
those  indigents  who  do  not  want  to  v,ork. 
who  never  will  work,  and  for  whom  tlu  le 
IS  ven-  little  hope.  I  am  talking  about 
the  'n-eat  majority  of  the  poor  who  vant 
dignity,  who  want  education,  who  want 
equality  of  rights  m  this  countiy,  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  them,  but 
arc  being  deprived  of  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  1  partici- 
pated this  morning,  on  tlic  West  Side  ol 
Chicago  in  what  was  called  a  Job  Fan . 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  many  le- 
sixmses  we  can  have  to  the  legitimate. 
insistenl  representations  by  the  leaders 
of  the  poor  that  we  must  rectify  wrongs 
in  this  country,  and  we  must  find  a  way 
to  make  the  American  dream  a  dream 
for  all  Americans,  and  not  for  just  some 
Americans. 

This  Job  Fair  was  conceived  to  !)..t 
together  the  miemployed  ;uid  emp.oyers 
in  an  atmosphere  that  would  be  con- 
ducive for  employment.  Many  ot  the 
people  I  talked  to  this  morning  have 
been  unemployed  and  on  relief  for  many 
months  Many  of  them  come  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  country.  iiaNe  .ived 
in  mral  communities,  and  arc  ix-rfcctly 
terrified  at  the  thought  of  going  to  the 
employment  agency  of  some  larpc  blue 
chip  corporation.  They  simply  do  no. 
know  how  to  apply  for  a  job. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  rejoiced 
when  25  of  our  most  distinguished  com- 
paiiies  in  Illincis  tlrs  momins  went  to 
the  poor,  took  their  employment  offices 
to  the  ahetto  itself,  made  it  easy  for  these 
people  to  come  into  a  church  and  apply 
for  jobs,  where  they  felt  comfortable. 

It  behooves  many  Members  of  this 
body,  in  carrying  on  our  investigative 
work,  to  go  to  the  slums  and  ghettos  and 


near  with  our  own  cars  and  .see  with  our 
own  eyes  these  people.  Some  701)  of  them 
were  apiJlying  lor  jobs  in  the  West  Side 
of  Chicago,  wliere  one  out  of  four  Negro 
males  is  unemployed,  and  a  much  higher 
proportion  ol  the  yomrg  Negro  males 
will  be  unemployed  this  summer 

I  do  not  condone  violence,  but  I  can 
understand  it  when  seeds  of  discontent 
are  .sown  in  fertile  soil  of  violence.  I 
recognize  ihal  we  must  change  the  soil. 
Seeds  of  discontent  and  violence  cannot 
be  sown,  and  there  will  not  be  riots,  in  an 
affluent  suburb,  but  it  can  be  done  in  the 
depths  ot  the  ghettos  m  many  of  our 
titles  because  of  bitterness,  despair,  and 
a  sense  of  hopelessness  shared  by  many 
people  there. 

Every  Senator  here  knows  this  as  well 
as  I  do.  but  I  think  some  slali.slics  are 
important.  The  fact  is  that  the  black 
unemployment  rale  has  remained  at 
twice  the  white  level  for  the  past  decade. 
That  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  we  must  deal 
with  facts  here. 

Blacks  are  far  more  likely  to  be  m 
menial  and  unpromising  jobs. 

Nesjroes   make    up    11    percent   of   the 
l.\bor  force,  but  have  only  (1  percent  ol 
professional  and  technical  jobs.  3  jjercent    . 
of   the  managerial  jobs,  ana  fi   percent 
of  lobs  in  skilled  trades. 

Blacks'  median  lamily  income  is  only 
58  ijerccnt  of  the  white  man's. 

More  than  40  i)ercent  of  the  Nations 
■S2  million  blacks  are  officially  classed  as 

lx)or. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  black  families 

live  ;n  substandard  housing. 

These  are  some  ol  the  facts  we  must 
deal  with.  I  think  almost  every  commit- 
•,ee  m  this  body  is  -ii  some  way  trying  to 
rectifv  these  wroiius  in  this  country,  but 
ihe  problem  is  that  we  are  simply  not  do- 
ur: it  rapidlv  enough,  \V.   have  a  war  on 
today  that  has  diverted  billions  of  dollars 
awav   from   necessary   si^ending   in   our 
cities  and  in  rural  areas.  The  war  has  prc- 
\ented  our  doin'-'   wiiat  is  necessary  in 
•.hat  regard.   I   hope  and  pray  thai,  as 
Quicklv  as  possible,  we  can  uet  it  done, 
.so  that  v.(  can  nation-build  in  this  cc.\ir.- 
in-  as  well  as  abroad. 

I  think  it  is  v/ell  to  note  beloie  thi.s 
bodv  also— and  the  leaders  ol  the  poor 
-hould  understand  tlii.s— that  when  we 
adopt  the  housing  bill  ol  1968.  we  will  not 
be  doing  so  in  response  to  any  demon- 
strations or  any  marches  or  any  riots.  It 
i-s  a  bill  that  has  been  worked  on  by  Hie 
Senate  of  the  United  States  lor  2  .>olid 
years.  We  held  liearings   last  year  and 
have  held  them  this  year  on  that  bill.  I 
believe  v.-e  have  produced,  under  the  able 
chairmanship    of    our    brilliant    leader. 
Senator  Sparkm.«.n.  and  under  the  rank- 
i  1'^  members  ol  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Senator  Bennett  and 
Senator  Tower,  a  bill  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  out  as  a  response  to  the 
legitimate  needs  ni   the   !>eople  of   'his 
country. 

The  processes  arc  working.  We  must 
simply  accelerrtc  them  to  the  s.'reatest 
po.s.sible  degree. 

I  sav  this  onlv  in  the  spirit  of  trying  to 
irjt  into  perspective  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  things  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  .^ays  are  things  that 
.should  be  .said,  and  that  have  been  .said 
eloquentlv  today;  but  I  think  it  would  te 
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an  .unbalanced  picture  if  I  did  not  ex- 
press some  (jf  the  leelnms  that  I  ;ind 
inaiiy  of  my  colleagues  have.  We  have 
an  jbligatlon  to  se«  how.  within  the 
procfvsses  of  this  gieat  democratic  Repub- 
lic we  can  respond  to  the  needs  that  have 
existed  for  so  long 

I  sincerely  hope  we  will  do  so;  that  we 
will  not  adjourn  until  we  have  lound  an 
answer  to  many  of  these  problems 

I  wish  to  support  in  every  way  I  can 
the  work  of  the  responsible  leaders  of 
tho.se  who  would  bring  their  message  to 
Wa.shington  I  hope  and  pray  that  they 
mainlain  order:  that  they  will  not  allow 
tills  march  to  turn  into  a  violent  situa- 
tion: and  that,  just  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
we  will  apprehend  those  who  incite  vio- 
lence and  imprison  them  under  the  law. 
so  we  will  not  iiave  turned  this  move- 
ment into  one  (jf  pestilfncf  and  disrup- 
tion I  hope  this  ^reat  deliberative  body 
and  pur  counterpart  in  the  other  House 
will  ^o  about  "he  busincs-s  of  nation 
biiildink;.  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
i>ef)ple  who  are  advocatinu  the  case  for 
the  und^rpriMletced  have  a  right  to  pre- 
sent that' case,  but  to  do  so  only  in  such 
a  way  as  to  advance  the  legitimate  cause 
they  serve  and  not  m  >ualT  a  way  as  to 
do  it  irreparable  harm 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President, 
earlier  today  the  distinKui.>hed  Senator 
from  .Arkansas  Mr  MlCLEI.L.^NI  re- 
•. ''aled  certain  information  and  made  a 
:r.agniflcent  address,  and  I  CDinmend  him 
Mrit. 

From  the  record  of  the  investigation 
recently  conducted  bv  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
of  -.vh'.ch  the  distlnijuisned  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  chairman.  I  wish  to  read  mst 
a  tew  question  and  answers,  as  found  on 
page  58: 

rne  CHAIRMAN.  •  •  •  Dc.  you  have  infor- 
mation that  "he  leaders  of  this  movement 
ha'. e  .^aid  :!ui'  'fiey  are  t'oinit  to  <  ome  here 
MVi  block  bridges  leading  into  Washington 
and  block  traffic,  rhe  free  Mow  of  traffic'  Do 
von  have  that  information  jn  your  intelli- 
gence'' 

Genernl  Y.\RBi>RoiiiiH  Mr  Chairman,  we 
Ua-.e  all   The  inlormatlon  that   the  FBI   has 

The  Chairma.v  I  did  not  ask  vou  'hat  You 
ran  either  answer  or  refuse  This  is  a  ron- 
lerence  Do  von  have  infcrmaliun  as  to  what 
I  liave  asked  voii''  Is  'hat  m  '.our  intelU- 
Jtence 

General  Yarboroitgh  We  have  inlormatlon 
that  such  ^tatemenls  ha\e  been  made.  yes. 
sir 

The  Chairman  Bv  leaders  ol  this  move- 
menf 

General  Y »rbiiruugh   Yes  =ir 

The  CiiMR.MA.s  Bv  officials  \n  -.vhat  rircanl- 
:'atlons  '  SCLC.  as  an  Ulustratlon''  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  bv  high 
')tflci3ls  In  'hat  conference''  Do  vou  have 
that  mtelllKence  information  that  they  have 
Tiiatle  such  statements? 

General  Yarboroi-oh  I  would  say,  Sena- 
tor 'hat  we  have  every  bit  of  Information 
thai;  vim  ha\e  there 

The  Chairman  How  do  yoti  know  hor- 
much  I  have  here' 

General  Yarborough  Because  I  think,  sir 
we  have  acce.'«5  to  what  al!  of  the  principal 
intelligence  collectors  have  eathered 

The  Chair.man  You  have  not  ijiven  us  thai 
Information  Hnw  do  vnu  know  what  I  ha-.e" 
I  am  lust  asking  to  rtnd  out  how  prepared 
we  :ire  and  are  we  taking  Into  account  these 
things  All  I  am  .isking  \ou  Is  ,'ust  be  re- 
sponsive   to    my    questions     If    you    will     Do 


>ou  nave  thl.".  inforination  that  leaders  uf 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
incc  have  made  sui  h  starem«"iis  ' 

General  YakboRhI-gh    Ves  Senator. 

The  Chairman  Do  >uu  also  have  siaie- 
laenUi  Irom  Ihein  or  others  associated  with 
this  march  inovement  or  tamp-in  demonstra- 
tion program  or  project,  rather,  that  ihey 
intend  to  olsrupt  the  lunciions  of  ^overn- 
inent  including  the  executive  and  legislative 
Oram  ties  of  the  Kederal  Oovf rumen  t  by 
bliM  king  ofTice  buildings  ortlce  suites  •.!  Oov- 
erniiieru  offlilals,  senat<jrs  and  Kepresenta- 
lucs  ,ind   hallways  in  pubUc  buildings' 

General  Varbhruugh  Senator,  this  infor- 
mation has  been  rcporled  to  our  intelligence 
collectors 

The  Chairman  To  >our  Intelligence  collec- 
tors ' 

General  Yarborol'oH    Yes.  .->lr 

1  he  Chairman  through  what  source?  You 
^jave  three  sources 

General  Yarborouch  Ttiroiigh  the  FBI  the 
press  Senator,  and  the  poUce 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  tiuestion  that 
there  is  intelligence.  I  merely  happened 
to  pick  up  this  report  and  read  an  extract 
from  the  testimony  of  mie  of  the  wit- 
nesses. General  Yarborough  Otlicr  wit- 
iu;>seo  in  the  ime.stigation  testified  to 
similar  etiect.  General  Yarborough  is  a 
\ery  Ihie  gentleman,  and  he  probably 
testified  reluctantly,  because  the  military 
t)eople  are  under  wraps  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a.s  to  what  they  can  say.  and  some- 
times they  do  not  know  exactly  '.vhat 
they  can  say. 

At  any  rate,  our  officials  aie  on  notice, 
the  President  of  the  Uiuted  States  is  on 
notice,  the  Attorney  General  is  on  notice, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  on  no- 
tice, and  other  high  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment arc  on  notice  that  the  intelli- 
.,'ence  inlormatlon  shows  that  there  are 
elements  in  the  so-called  poor  people's 
march  to  VVa-shingion  who  do  intend  to 
come  here  uith  motnes  other  than  peii- 
tionmg  tfie  Government  to  obtain, 
through  the  legislative  process,  certain 
redress,  which  Ihey  have  a  right  under 
the  law  to  do 

As  I  say  Mr  President,  some  of  those 
f)eople  are  coming  here  lor  other  pur- 
ix>ses,  and  it  has  been  vhown  (hat  some 
are  coming  here  for  the  piirpo.se  of  break- 
ing into  buildings,  looting,  stealing,  and 
possibly  burning;  and  this,  it  seems  to 
mv.  the  officials  of  our  Government  can- 
not long  Ignore,  I  hope  that  protective 
action  '.vill  be  *akcn  tjcfoie  it  is  too  late. 

I  contacted  the  Attoriipy  General  prior 
to  the  buriung  and  the  looting  some  time 
back  before  Dr  Kings  death,  and  put 
him  on  notice  then  about  the  situation. 
He  said  they  had  everything  under  con- 
trol, that  the  lav. s  would  be  enforced. 

Well,  of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
the  laws  were  not  enforced,  and  that 
looting,  stealing,  and  arson  did  take 
place 

Now  they  are  being  put  on  notice  asain. 
and  there  is  no  excuse— I  repeat,  no  ex- 
cuse— for  high  government  ofRcials  of 
this  administration  to  i-iermlt  looting. 
stealing,  burning,  violence,  and  law- 
breaking  to  take  phce  in  this  Capital, 
certainly  if  the  poor  [)eople's  march  takes 
place 

Mr  President,  not  only  ar?  the  high 
officials,  under  the  President,  directly  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  these  matters,  but 
the  President  himself  is  responsible 

Mr    President,  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 


dent realizes  the  great  responsibility  he 
bears.  1  realize  that  when  a  lot  of  people 
are  conung  lo  Washington  and  a  lot  of 
votes  are  at  stake,  there  might  be  a 
temptation  to  overlook  something.  Ho\^ - 
ever,  I  think  that  the  first  duty  ot  any 
civilized  society  is  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  Without  law  and  order,  we  do  imi 
have  a  civilized  society.  We  must  niai!:- 
tain  law  and  order  in  this  Nation,  and 
we  must  maintain  it  in  our  Capital. 

Our  Capital  -.vas  t;oing  lo  be  a  mod.I 
for  the  Nation  m  many  ways.  I  hope  that 
what  occurred  here  some  time  back, 
after  the  death  of  Ur  King,  is  not  the 
kind  of  example  that  ;<  ^-oing  to  be 
a  m.xJel  for  the  Nation  I  hope  that  the 
coming  ix)or  people's  march — if  it  takes 
place,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necr.s.sary  — 
will  not  be  permitted  to  take  place. 

I  think  that  when  we  have  evidence 
that  these  people  are  comin-z  here  to 
commit  violence  and  to  violate  the  law. 
no  permit  should  be  issued  for  the  march 
to  be  held  However,  if  the  march  is  to  be 
held  there  should  be  troops  and  police 
and  law-enforcement  officers  present  i:i 
sufficient  number  to  control  the  situa- 
tion 

I  hope  the  march  will  not  take  place 
But  if  it  does,  I  hope  that  the  troops  vii; 
be  called  out  soon  enouiih  and  not  after 
the  looting  and  the  stealing'  and  'he 
burning  takes  place,  '.vhich  is  what  hap- 
pened after  Dr.  Kinti's  death  Thev 
waited  too  lomz  then 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
could  have  been  saved  if  troops  had  been 
called  out  '24  hours  sooner.  Everyone 
knew  'hat  there  inieht  be  trouble  Yet 
sometxidy.  somewhere  did  not  have  the 
couraee  to  take  the  necessary  action  for 
fear  they  would  offend  ^omebody  ;n  the 
minority  ^'roup  that  -.vas  partlcipatini: 
m  that  violence. 

Mr  President,  the  people  of  America. 
in  my  uidament,  are  going  to  .ludge  this 
administration  very  sharply  by  -vhat 
takes  place  in  the  so-called  poor  neoples 
march  that  is  supposed  to  take  place  iv. 
Washinston. 

If  violence  does  occur  l:ere.  if  law  and 
order  is  not  maintained  here,  in  my 
ludpment.  the  people  are  goiim  to  express 
themselves  m  no  uncertain  terms  in 
November,  and  they  0UL:ht  to  do  .so. 

Lives  are  i^ot  safe  Property  is  not  safe. 
People  cannot  walk  the  .streets  of  our 
Capital.  What  kind  of  a  country  are  we 
living  in'  What  are  we  commu  to  when 
conditions  such  as  this  exist?  Conditions 
are  .so  chaotic  that  a  man  cannot  walk 
down  the  streets  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  and  feel  safe. 

The  time  has  come  for  drastic  action  to 
be  taken 

Tills  matter  is  ^oing  to  be  placed  right 
at  the  feet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  one  man  above  all  others 
who  can  take  action,  if  lie  will 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Daily  News  contains  a  col- 
'umn  entitled  "Marching  on  Government 
Time,  written  by  .John  Cramer,  which 
I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record.  The  arti- 
cle reads: 

XLarching  on  Government  Time 
I  By  John  Cramer  i 

I  itave  every  sympathy  ii.'id  trood  wi.sh  for 
those  who  will  take  in  the  Poor  People's 
March. 


But  none  wh.itever  for  those  who  promote 
It  on  Govenuneni  ume  at  t;o\ernment  ex- 
pense. 

For  instance  I  have  copies  of  two  docu- 
menus  wldelv  circulated  m  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  perhaps  m  other  agencies. 

KORM 

uv.v  '.^  an  enlistment   ic.rin  :or  the  March. 

The  other  u  .i  note  saying: 

■The  time  lias  come  to  collect  the  slips 
irom  persons  who  are  mterestr  t  In  volun- 
teering their  time  or  services  towards  the 
Poor  Peoples  Campaign  If  you  would  drop 
your  slip  o!i  the  desks  on  the  loUowlng  per- 
sons, they  will  be  collecU'd  at  2  p.m.,  Apnl 
30      If     you     have     .uiv     tiuestions,     please 

call -■■ 

The  note  then  listed  nine  individuals  at 
whose  desks  the  slip:,  might  be  dropped. 
n.c  majorltv.  us  I  hine  \erified.  are  HEW 
cmploves. 

The  persons  who  lanonvmously)  sent  nie 
the  two  documents,  alleeed  that  the  enlist- 
ment :orm  'plus  several  thousand  others. 
were  made  up  on  CTOvernment  time,  by  Gov- 
ernmer.t  personnel,  on  eiovernment  paper, 
using  cvovernment  copying  equipment." 

Late  vesterdav.  Mich.iel  Berla.  Director  of 
Information  for  HEWs  Office  of  Civil  Right.s. 
said  that  !-.e  had  .lUlhorii'.ed  Government 
copyine  of  the  two  documents  and.  in 

effect,  said  he  thought  lie  had  made  a  mis- 
take. 

ONt-Y    FAIR 

Us  onlv  '..or  lo  point  out  that  this  is  not 
the  hrst  time  CVovernnient  copying  equip- 
ment iias  been  used  :or  private  causes. 

But  no  cause,  however  excellent,  justilics 
It  Or  wen  the  collecting  of  March  enlist- 
ment forms  en  Government  time. 

No  more  tiran  It  would  Justify  a  sinular 
abuse  by  Genrue  Wallace  s  supporters.  That's 
whv  we'have-  must  have  -rules  saying  "No" 
to  such  things. 

I  um  exceedn-.aly  distres.sed  to  note  that 
an  important  official  in  the  Department 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Director  of  Information  for  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  is  taking  part  in  this  completely 
imiMoper  activity, 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will   be  relatively  brief. 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  since 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  feel  that 
I  want  to  :nake  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  thin-s  that  have  been  said.  What 
I  say  is  said  in  the  context  of  a  man  •who 
has  "supported  civil  rights  all  his  life.  I 
sav  flatlv  that  I  have  earned  the  right  to 
say  what  I  intend  to  say  this  afternoon. 
If  anv  per.sons  lake  offen.se  at  my  re- 
marks. I  say  to  them  that  over  a  period 
of  20  veais  I  have  earned  the  right  to 
discu.ss  this  matter  as  a  friend  of  civil 
I  ishls  and.  I  houe.  as  a  lawyer  and  par- 
ticularly as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  was  verv  much  impressed  with  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  this  afternoon.  Y'et.  it  con- 
tained nothing  really  new.  nothing  that 
has  not  been  made  available  to  us 
through  the  news  media  and  camera.  For 
today  the  beatniks  and  the  erotics  and 
the  neurotics  and  those  who  advocate  an- 
archv  and  lawlessness  are  the  ones  whose 
pictures  anpear  on  the  front  cages  night 
after  night.  And  their  most  inane  and 
insane  remarks  are  the  .sub.iect  of  dis- 
cus.sion  and  reporting;  for  the  voice  of 
rea.son  is  often  lost. 

I  do  not  think  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  this  afternoon  is 
anythina  other  than  the  voice  of  reason. 
In  this  area  •^vhere  we  find  ourselves  to- 


day, I  can  understand  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  1, 
and  I  am  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
our  people,  too.  Those  of  us  who  stood 
up  2  or  3  or  4  years  ago  and  said  that 
the  ix)verty  program  as  structured  was 
nothing  but  a  boondopgle  and  would  not 
work  were  told  that  we  were  unsym- 
pathetic. 

I  think  that  the  passage  of  time  has 
proved  that  we  were  ri'^ht.  We  are  just 
about  S7  or  $3  billion  lurther  away 
from  achieving  the  areas  of  accomplish- 
ment that  we  had  hoped  to  achieve. 

The  very  people  who  made  these  state- 
ments 3  or  4  years  aso  are  the  ones  who 
are  now  advocating  methods  which  some 
of  us  advocated  at  that  time  to  try  to 
cure  some  of  these  problems. 

To  me,  the  most  important  thing  about 
the  whole  affair  is  that  ix^ople  liave  a 
right  to  petition:  yes.  But  they  have  a 
right  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  manner.  When 
10,000,  20,000,  30.000,  40.U00.  oO.OOO  or 
100,000  people  mass  at  one  place  to  i>eti- 
tioii  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  petition. 
It  IS  a  demand.  It  is  a  demand  that  we 
bow  our  neck  to  the  i)0\ver  represented 
by  those  people. 

I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  m  the  course 
of  the  next  few  weeks.  1  hope  that  the 
Lord  will  give  me  strength  to  ketp  a  bal- 
anced mind  and  to  keep  our  objectives 
in  view  and  be  fair  to  those  citizens  who 
need  help.  But  above  all,  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
we  must  have  law  and  order. 

I  attended  a  conference  in  Dakar, 
Senegal,  over  the  Easter  recess,  for  the 
InterparliamentaiT  Union.  Senegal  is  a 
country  which  still,  in  its  more  primitive 
areas,  has  some  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
savagei-y  practiced.  Yet,  I  was  told  by 
numerous  people  that  in  the  city  of 
Dakar  it  was  possible  for  anyone  to  walk 
down  the  street  at  night  without  fear  of 
being  hurt  or  harmed  or  molested.  Al- 
though it  is.  of  course,  a  city  of  predom- 
inantly Negro  population,  the  entire 
white  jxipulation  there  lelt  the  .-ame 
.safety  that  the  other  people  themselves 
experienced.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
are  not  the  petty  crimes,  thievery,  and 
all  the  minor  thines.  but  no  cnmcs  of 
violence. 

I  mention  this  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  here  we  have  a  comparison.  Most 
of   us   would    reeard  Senegal   as  a   very 
backward  and  undeveloped  country;  and 
yet.  in  the  city  of  Dakar,  the  people  seem 
to  feel  that  they  have  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing a  sense  of  entity,  a  sense  of  decency, 
and  a  sense  of  safety.  Yet.  m  Washington. 
the  Capital  of  the  most  "civilized"  coun- 
try in  the  world,  no  one  can  walk  the 
streets  with  any  degree  of  safety  at  night 
anywhere  in  the  city.  I  need  not  go  into 
the  lurid  details  of  the  men  who  have 
been  beaten  and  robbed  literally  on  our 
Capitol  Grounds,  or  of  the  women  who 
have  been  attacked  and  raped  literally 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  I  need 
not  go  into  that  to  try  to  bring  to  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  the  lowly  condition 
to  which  we  have  fallen  in  this  country. 
And  it  does  go  back  to  a  situation  of  basic 
morality. 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  who  come 
here,  no  matter  how  v.ell  intentioned.  are 
doing  themselves  a  disservice,  a  great 
disservice.  I  can  listen  to  the  voices  of 
four  or  five  people  in  my  office.  I  cannot 


listen  to  a  crowd  of  10.000.  And  so  it  is 
with  every:  other  Senator.  No  one  can 
listen  to  a  crowd  of  10.000  or  even  1,000. 
You  can  only  listen  to  four  or  live  people 
when  they  gather  in  your  office  with 
you,  and  they  can  tell  you  what  their 
troubles  are  and  how  they  might  be 
corrected. 

I  hear  all  these  things  about  the  de- 
mands of  these  people.  I  would  like  to 
have  .some  one  of  lhe.se  people  set  on  my 
desk  the  so-called  demands  that  they 
intend  to  make  of  Congress.  Congress 
has  spent  I  do  not  know  how  much  of 
the  people's  money  in  an  effort  to  cure 
unemployment.  In  fact,  we  have  the 
highest  employment  rate  these  last  few 
years  we  have  ever  had.  I  do  not  know- 
how  much  we  have  spent  on  education. 
We  have  constantly  increased  the 
amount  of  Federal  contributions  to  edu- 
cation, and  the  amount  of  the  States' 
contribution  has  been  mcrea.sed  lantas- 
tically. 

We  have  done  it  ni  every  area  of 
which  we  can  think.  We  iiave  even  gone 
into  the  area  of  iiroviding  supplemental 
rents  in  liousing— a  inogram  which  I 
opposed  because  I  felt  it  did  not  go  to 
the  problem.  I  am  not  interested  in 
keeping  people  as  renters.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  making  people  .self-su.staining 
so  they  can  own  their  own  homes,  be- 
cause out  ot  this  type  of  situation  do  we 
have  and  make  good  citizens. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem  now  lies  with  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  people  at  the 
\ery  top  ot  the  Government, 

If  anyone  who  may  be  listening  to  my 
voice  thinks  that  things  are  all  right  and 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  other  Senators  this  afternoon 
are  merely  tho.se  of  alarmists,  I  urge  him 
10  read  through  this  committee  print  of 
the  conference  of  problems  involved  in 
the  poor  people's  inarch  on  Washington. 
D.C.  If  he  finds  any  con.solation  for  his 
safety  in  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  of  the  Attorney  General, 
I  certainly  would  be  i;lad  to  have  them. 
I    certainly    can    find    no    consolation — 
particularly  in  the  evasive  replies  found 
on  the  last  few  pages  of  the  questioning. 
Tl.e  President  is  our  President,  but  he 
IS  the  man  who  will  have  to  set  the  pace. 
I  liave  been  shocked  and  alarmed  that 
the  President  has  not  spoken  out  more 
.-strongly  on  law  and  order  and  the  great 
need  for  nonviolence.  If  the  President 
lets  the  people  of  the  country  know  that 
we  v.ill  tolerate  no  violence,  and  if  he 
does  not  let  the  situation  develop  to  the 
point  where  it  assumes  proportions  from 
which  violence  can  result,  there  will  be 
no  violence. 

The  President  is  a  man  who  loves  to  be 
loved.  I  suppose  we  are  all  that  way.  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  if  the  President 
wants  to  go  down  in  instory  as  a  great 
President,  if  he  wants  to  be  remembered 
and  loved,  he  will  be  remembered  by  all 
people,  of  every  class,  of  every  color,  if 
he  v.-ill  lay  it  out  cold  now  that  we  will 
tolerate  no  violence,  no  riot,  no  arson,  no 
looting,  no  disturbance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  disruption  ot  the  Go\einment, 
and  no  disruption  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
■^less.  If  he  does  this  and  then  backs  it 
up  with  strong  acts,  if  necessary,  he  will 
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an  unbalanced  picture  if  I  did  not  ex- 
press some  of  the  teelinKs  that  I  and 
many  of  my  colleamies  have  We  have 
di:  jbllgation  to  see  how.  within  the 
pttx-eNses  of  chis  great  democratic  Repub- 
lic Ae  can  respond  to  the  needs  that  have 
existed  for  so  long 

I  sincerely  hope  we  will  do  so;  that  we 
will  not  adjourn  until  we  have  found  an 
.in.-,wer  to  many  of  these  problems. 

I  wish  to  support  in  every  way  I  can 
the  work  of  the  responsible  leaders  of 
rhose  who  would  bnnn  their  message  to 
Wvishlngton  I  hope  and  pray  that  they 
maintain  order;  that  they  will  not  allow 
this  march  lo  turn  into  s  violent  situa- 
tion; and  that,  lust  as  quicklv  as  we  can. 
we  win  apprehend  those  who  incite  vio- 
lence and  impn.son  them  under  the  law 
so  we  will  not  nave  turned  this  move- 
ment into  one  of  pestilence  and  disrup- 
tion I  hope  this  ifreat  deliberative  body 
and  our  counterpart  in  the  other  House 
will  no  about  the  bu.^iacss  of  nation 
biuldin«.  fully  coKnizant  it  the  fact  that 
people  who  are  advocatlntf  the  case  f  )r 
the  iind^rpru:le<ied  have  a  ri^ht  to  pre- 
sent that  case,  but  to  do  so  only  in  such 
a  way  as  to  advance  the  letfltlmaie  cause 
they  serve,  and  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
do  it  irreparable  harm 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President. 
earlier  today  the  dist;nt;ui.sned  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Mr  McClei.lanI  re- 
vealed certain  '.nformation  and  made  a 
rnauniflcent  addre.ss.  and  I  ciinmend  him 
for  it. 

From,  the  record  of  the  investigation 
recently  conducted  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
of  wh'.ch  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  chairman.  I  wish  to  read  just 
a  few  question  and  answers,  as  foimd  on 
page  58; 

rne  C'HAiRNHN.  •  •  ■  Do  you  have  inlor- 
matlon  that  the  leaders  nf  this  movement 
ha.e  5iaid  ^ha:  ^f.ev  .tre  ^inns;  to  come  here 
;ina  block  bridges  leading  into  Washington 
and  block  trafflc  'he  free  rtow  of  traffic'  Do 
vnii  have  that  information  in  your  intelli- 
gence'' 

GeiifrBl  Y.vRBOROUGH  .Mr  Chairman,  we 
lia  e  ai;   -he  informatiun   that   the  FBI  has 

The  Chairman  I  did  not  asK  vmi  that  You 
<an  either  answer  >ir  refuse  This  is  a  con- 
lerence  Do  vr>ii  have  intormation  as  to  what 
I  have  aslced  yon?  Is  that  in  your  intelli- 
gence • 

General  Y.\RBORorGH  We  have  intormation 
that  such  statements  have  been  made.  yes. 
.>lr 

The  Chairman  Bv  leaders  ol  this  move- 
mi' nf 

General  Yarborough  Yes  «ir 

The  Chmrman  Bv  omclaU  in  what  organl- 
.•atlonsi'  SCLC  as  an  illustration?  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  by  high 
f>tficials  In  that  conference''  Do  vovi  have 
that  intelllKenre  information  that  they  have 
made  s-ich  .'Statements? 

General  Yarborough.  I  would  say.  Sena- 
tor 'hat  we  have  every  bit  of  information 
that  yuii  have  there 

The  Chairman  How  do  vuu  know  hov 
mii'-h  I  ha\  e  here' 

General  Yarborodgh  Because  I  think,  sir. 
we  have  access  to  what  all  u!  the  principal 
intelligence  collectors  have  eat.hered. 

The  Chairman  Yuu  have  not  siven  us  that 
Information  Hnw  do  vou  know  what  I  have' 
t  am  ust  askini;  to  find  out  how  prepared 
we  are  and  are  we  taking  Into  account  these 
things  All  I  am  asking  \ou  is  Just  be  re- 
sponsive   to    my    questions     If    you    will     Do 


you  ];i.r  .Ms  information  that  leaders  of 
the  d>,a. llierii  ClirlsUan  Leadership  C<.infer- 
t!ii  e  have  made  suv  h  btatemeii  a' 

General  YakboRi  iL'i.h    Yes  Senator 

The  CHAIK.V1AN  Do  you  also  have  state- 
liieuts  irom  them  or  others  associated  with 
.ills  marcli  movement  or  Lamp-in  demons ira- 
Uoii  program  or  project,  rather,  that  ihey 
intend  to  oisnipt  the  lunciiuns  of  goverii- 
ment  including  tlie  executive  and  legislative 
uraiii  lies  of  the  Federal  Oovernmenl  by 
oil),  king  oflue  buildings,  offlce  suites  ol  Oov- 
••rniiieiit  .'lUclals.  Senators  and  Hepresetita- 
uvev  and   hallways   in   public  buildings' 

General  YarbiiroOi.h  Senator,  this  infor- 
. nation  lilts  been  reported  to  our  intelligence 
collectors 

7he  Chairman  Fo  jour  int«lllgeace  coUec- 
tor<. ' 

Goneral  Yarborough   Yes.  sir. 

the  t.'HAiRMAN  Through  what  source?  You 
uave  three  Nources 

General  Yarbokotoh  riirciugh  the  FBI  the 
[ire.s.s  .Senator,  and  the  police 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  ciuestion  that 
there  is  intelligence.  I  merely  happened 
to  pick  up  this  rep^irt  and  read  an  extract 
fri.)in  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  wit- 
:ie.>se.>.  Oeiieral  Vaiborou«;h  Other  wit- 
lu^bSts  m  the  investigation  testified  to 
-unilar  effect.  General  Yartxirough  is  a 
very  hue  uentlemaii.  and  lie  probably 
testified  reluctantly,  because  the  military 
people  are  under  wraps  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent as  to  what  they  can  say,  and  some- 
times they  do  not  know  exactly  what 
they  can  say. 

At  any  rate,  our  officials  aie  on  notice; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  on 
notice,  the  Attorney  General  is  on  notice, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  on  no- 
tice, and  other  high  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment are  on  notice  that  the  intelli- 
gence information  .--hows  that  there  are 
elements  in  the  so-called  poor  people's 
marcli  to  Washington  who  do  intend  to 
come  here  with  motives  other  than  peti- 
tioning the  Government  to  obtain, 
through  the  legislative  process,  certain 
redress,  uhich  they  have  a  right  under 
the  law  to  do 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  some  of  those 
people  are  coming  here  for  other  pur- 
ix>ses.  and  it  has  been  shown  that  some 
are  coming  here  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing into  buUdinys,  looting,  stealing,  and 
possibly  buriung;  and  this,  it  seems  to 
m-.  the. officials  of  our  Government  can- 
nut  loii&iignore.  I  hope  that  prottctuo 
action  wifl  be  taken  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  contacted  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  the  burning  and  the  looting  some  time 
back  before  Dr.  Kings  death,  and  put 
him  on  notice  then  about  the  .situation. 
He  said  they  had  everything  under  con- 
trol, that  the  laws  would  be  enforced. 

Weil,  of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
the  laws  were  not  enforced,  and  that 
looting,  stealing,  and  arson  did  take 
place. 

Now  they  are  being  put  on  notice  ayain, 
and  there  Is  no  excuse — I  repeat,  no  ex- 
cuse— for  high  government  officials  of 
this  administration  to  permit  looting, 
stealins.  burning,  violence,  and  lavv- 
brraking  to  take  pUce  In  this  Capital, 
certainly  it  the  poor  people's  march  takes 
place 

Mr  President,  not  only  ar?  the  high 
officials,  under  the  President,  directly  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  these  matters,  but 
the  President  hin'.self  Is  responsible. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 


dent realues  the  great  responsibility  he 
bears.  I  realize  that  when  a  lot  of  people 
are  coimng  to  Washington  and  a  lot  of 
votes  are  at  stake,  there  might  be  a 
temptation  to  overlook  something.  How  - 
ever.  I  think  that  the  first  duty  of  luiy 
civili/ed  -stx-iety  is  to  maintain  lav^-  and 
order  Without  law  and  order,  we  do  not 
have  a  clvllL^ed  society.  We  must  main- 
tain law  and  order  in  this  Nation,  and 
we  must  maintain  it  in  our  Capital. 

Our  Capital  was  going  to  be  a  model 
for  the  Nation  in  many  ways.  I  hope  that 
what  i>ccurred  here  some  time  back 
after  the  death  of  Dr  King,  is  not  the 
kind  of  example  that  is  gome  to  be 
a  in.xlcl  for  the  Nation  I  hojie  that  the 
coming  p*ior  peoples  inarch — if  it  lakes 
place,  and  I  do  not  think  It  is  neces.sary  — 
will  not  be  permitted  to  take  place. 

I  think  that  when  we  have  evidence 
that  these  people  are  comln-^  liere  to 
commit  violence  and  to  violate  the  law, 
no  permit  should  be  Issued  for  the  march 
to  be  held  However,  if  the  march  is  to  be 
held  there  should  be  troops  and  i)olice 
and  law-e'iforceinent  officers  present  i:i 
sufficient  number  to  control  the  suui- 
tton 

I  hope  the  march  will  not  take  place 
But  if  it  does.  I  hope  that  the  troops  will 
be  called  out  soon  enou^th  and  not  after 
the  looting  and  the  stcalins  and  the 
burning  takes  place,  which  is  v^-hat  hap- 
pened after  Dr.  Kind's  death  Thev 
waited  too  lonit  then 

Millions  of  dollar.s  worth  of  property 
could  have  been  saved  if  troops  had  been 
called  out  24  hours  sooner.  Everyone 
knev\-  that  there  might  be  trouble.  Yet 
.somebody,  somewhere  did  not  have  the 
courace  to  take  the  necessary  action  for 
fear  they  would  offend  .somebody  in  the 
minority  L-roup  that  wa.s  particlpatins 
in  that  violence. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  America, 
in  my  mdament.  are  goina  to  ludge  this 
administration  \ery  sharply  by  what 
takes  place  m  the  so-called  jKjor  neoples 
march  that  is  supposed  to  take  place  m 
Washinston. 

If  violence  does  occur  here,  if  law  and 
order  is  not  maintained  here,  m  my 
mdpment.  the  people  are  goir.u  to  express 
themselves  in  no  uncertain  terms  m 
November,  and  they  ou^ht  to  do  .so. 

Lives  are  not  safe  Property  is  not  safe. 
People  cannot  walk  the  .streets  nf  our 
Capital.  What  kind  of  a  country  arc  we 
living  in''  What  are  we  cominL-  to  when 
conditions  such  as  this  exist?  Conditions 
are  so  chaotic  that  a  man  cannot  walk 
down  the  stieeis  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  and  feel  safe. 

The  time  has  come  lor  drastic  action  to 
be  taken 

Tins  matter  is  noing  to  be  placed  right 
at  the  feet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  one  man  above  all  others 
who  can  take  action,  if  he  will 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Daily  News  contains  a  col- 
umn entitled  "Marching  on  Government 
Time."  written  by  John  Cramer,  which 
I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record.  The  arti- 
cle reads: 

Marching  on  Government  Time 
I  By  John  Cramer » 

I  have  every  sympathy  and  grx)d  wish  for 
those  who  v^'U!  take  in  the  Poor  People's 
March. 


But  none  v^-h.itevpr  l.)r  those  who  promote 
It  on  Govenunent  tune  it  (Vovernment  ex- 
pense 

For  insUiK-e  1  huve  copies  of  two  docu- 
menus  widelv  circnlaUKl  m  He.ilUi.  Education 
iind  Welfare,  and  perhaps  m  other  agencies. 

KORM 

one  IS  an  cnlisiineiit  lorni  lor  the  March. 
The  other  is  a  note  saying 

•The  time  lias  come  to  collect  the  slips 
irom  persons  who  are  lutercstr  I  in  volun- 
teering their  time  or  services  towards  the 
Poor  People.-  Conpalgn  It  you  would  drop 
vovir  slip  on  the  Ue.sk.s  in  the  following  per- 
sons thev  wli;  be  .oUecUHi  at  2  p.m..  Apnl 
30      I:     you     have     .iiiv     tiuestlons.     please 

call " 

■fhe  note  then  listed  nine  individuals  at 
whose  desks  the  slips  might  be  dropped. 
The  in.ijoniy.  as  I  luive  ventied.  are  HE»V 
iniploves. 

The  persons  who  ,  anonvmously)  sent  nie 
the  two  doruinenU".  alleged  that  the  onllst- 
ment  -orm.  iilus  several  thousand  others, 
v^ere  made  up  uii  Government  time,  by  (iov- 
ernmer.t  personnel,  on  tiovernment  paper, 
using  tiovernment  copying  equipment." 

Late  yesterday.  Michael  Berla,  Director  of 
Inlormatlon  lor'HEWs  Oftice  of  Civil  Rights. 
said  th.u  lie  liad  .aithorized  Government 
copyine  of  the  two  documents  .  .  and.  in 
rlTect.  s.ald  he  thought  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take. 

ONLY    FAIR 

Its  only  !ur  to  point  out  that  this  is  not 
the  nrst  time  tvovernment  copying  equip- 
ment iiivs  iJeen  used  lor  i)rr,ate  causes. 

But  no  c.iuse.  liowever  excellent,  justilies 
it  Or  even  li.e  collecting  of  March  enlist- 
ment forms  on  Government  time. 

No  more  tiian  it  would  Justify  a  similar 
abu.se  bv  Cieorse  Wallaces  .supporters.  That's 
why  we  iiave— must  have  -rules  saying  "No" 
to  such  things. 


I  am  exceedniuly  distressed  to  note  that 
an  important  official  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Director  of  Intormation  for  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  Office  of  Civil 
Rights.  Is  taking  part  in  this  completely 
improper  activity. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.  Mr.   President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  relatively  brief. 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  since 
■>  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  feel  that 
1  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  thmrt.s  that  have  been  said.  What 
I  .say  is  said  in  the  context  of  a  man  who 
has  "supported  civil  rights  all  his  life.  I 
sav  flatly  that  I  have  earned  the  right  to 
say  what  I  intend  to  say  this  afternoon. 
If'anv  per.sons  lake  offense  at  my  re- 
marks. I  say  to  them  that  over  a  period 
of  20  vears  I  have  earned  the  right  to 
discuss  this  matter  as  a  friend  of  civil 
lights  and.  I  hone,  as  a  lawyer  and  par- 
ticularly as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  was  verv  much  impressed  with  the 
speech  of  the  distinauished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  this  afternoon.  Yet.  it  con- 
tained nothing  really  new.  nothing  that 
has  not  been  made  available  to  us 
liirouuih  the  news  media  and  camera.  For 
todav  the  beatniks  and  the  erotics  and 
the  neurotics  and  those  who  advocate  an- 
aichv  and  lawlessness  are  the  ones  whose 
pictures  appear  on  the  front  pages  night 
after  niaht.  And  their  most  inane  and 
insane  remarks  are  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  reporting;  for  the  voice  of 
reason  is  often  lost. 

I  do  not  think  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  this  afternoon  is 
anythins  other  than  the  voice  of  reason. 
In  this  area  where  we  find  ourselves  to- 


day, I  can  understand  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Percy). 
and  I  am  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
our  people,  too.  Those  of  us  who  stood 
up  2  or  3  or  4  years  ago  and  said  that 
the  poverty  program  as  stiijctured  was 
nothing  but  a  boondoggle  and  would  not 
work  were  told  that  we  were  unsym- 
pathetic. 

I  think  that  the  passaue  of  time  has 
proved  that  we  were  riuhl.  We  are  just 
about  S7  or  S3  billion  lurther  away 
from  achieving  the  areas  of  accomplish- 
ment that  we  had  hoped  to  achieve. 

The  very  people  who  made  these  state- 
ments 3  or  4  years  aso  are  the  ones  who 
are  now  advocating  methods  wliich  some 
of  us  advocated  at  that  time  to  try  to 
cure  .some  of  these  problems. 

To  me.  the  most  important  thing  about 
the  whole  affair  is  that  ixxiple  have  a 
right  to  petition;  yes.  But  they  have  a 
right  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  manner.  When 
10.000.  20.000.  30,000,  40.U00.  oO.OOO  or 
100,000  people  mass  at  one  place  to  i^eti- 
tlon.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  petition. 
It  IS  a  demand.  It  is  a  demand  that  we 
bow  our  neck  to  the  ixiwer  represented 
by  those  people. 

I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  m  the  course 
of  the  next  few  weeks.  I  hope  that  the 
Lord  will  give  me  strength  to  keti3  a  bal- 
anced mind  and  to  keep  our  objectives 
in  view  and  be  fair  to  those  citizens  who 
need  help.  But  above  all.  Mr.  President. 
we  must  have  law  and  order. 

I  attended  a  conference  in  Dakar. 
Senegal,  over  the  Easter  recess,  for  the 
Interparllamentai-y  Union.  Senegal  is  a 
country  which  still,  in  its  more  primitive 
areas,  has  some  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
savagery  practiced.  Yet,  I  was  told  by 
numerous  iJeople  that  in  the  city  of 
Dakar  it  was  possible  for  anyone  to  walk 
down  the  street  at  night  without  fear  of 
being  hurt  or  harmed  or  molested.  Al- 
though it  is.  of  course,  a  city  of  predom- 
inantly Negro  population,  the  entire 
white  i>opulation  there  felt  the  same 
safety  that  the  other  people  themselves 
experienced.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
are  not  the  petty  crunes.  thievery,  and 
all  the  minor  things,  but  no  crimes  of 
violence. 

I  mention  this  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  here  we  have  a  comparison.  Most 
01   us  would   regard  Senegal   as  a  very 
backward  and  undeveloped  country;  and 
vet,  in  the  city  of  Dakar,  the  people  seem 
to  feel  that  they  have  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing a  sense  of  entity,  a  sense  of  decency, 
and  a  sense  of  safety.  Yet.  m  Washington, 
the  Capital  of  the  most  •civilized"  coun- 
try in  the  world,  no  one  can  walk  the 
streets  with  any  degree  of  safety  at  night 
anywhere  in  the  city.  I  need  not  go  into 
the  lurid  details  of  the  men  who  have 
been  beaten  and  robbed  literally  on  our 
Capitol  Grounds,  or  of  the  women  who 
have  been  attacked  and  raped  literally 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  I  need 
not  go  Into  that  to  try  to  bring  to  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  the  lowly  condition 
to  which  we  have  fallen  in  this  country. 
And  it  does  go  back  to  a  situation  of  basic 
morality. 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  who  come 
here,  no  matter  how  well  intentioned,  are 
doing  themselves  a  disservice,  a  great 
disservice.  I  can  listen  to  the  voices  of 
four  or  five  people  in  my  office.  I  cannot 


listen  to  a  crowd  of  10.000.  And  so  it  is 
with  eveiT  other  Senator.  No  one  can 
listen  to  a  crowd  of  10.000  or  even  1,000. 
You  can  only  listen  to  four  or  five  people 
when  they  gather  In  your  office  with 
you,  and  they  can  tell  you  what  their 
troubles  aie  and  how  Ihey  might  be 
corrected. 

I  hear  all  these  things  about  the  de- 
mands of  these  jjeople.  I  would  like  to 
have  .some  one  of  these  people  set  on  my 
desk  the  .so-called  demands  that  they 
intend  to  make  of  Congress.  Congress 
has  spent  I  do  not  know  how  much  of 
the  people's  money  in  an  effort  to  cure 
unemployment.  In  fact,  we  have  the 
highest  employment  rate  these  last  few 
years  we  have  ever  had.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  we  have  spent  on  education. 
We  have  constantly  increased  the 
amount  of  Federal  contributions  to  edu- 
cation, and  the  amount  of  the  States' 
contribution  has  been  increased  fantas- 
tically. 

We  have  done  it  in  every  area  of 
which  we  can  think.  We  liave  even  gone 
into  the  area  of  providing  supplemental 
rents  in  housing — a  program  which  I 
opposed  because  I  felt  it  did  not  go  to 
the  problem.  I  am  not  interested  in 
keeping  people  as  renters.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  making  people  self-sustaining 
so  they  can  own  their  own  homes,  be- 
cause out  of  this  type  of  situation  do  we 
have  and  make  good  citizens. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem  now  lies  with  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  iieople  at  the 
verv  top  of  the  Government. 

If  anyone  who  may  be  listening  to  ray 
voice  thinks  that  things  are  all  right  and 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  other  Senators  this  afternoon 
are  merely  those  of  alarmists,  I  urge  him 
to  read  through  this  committee  print  of 
the  conference  of  problems  involved  in 
the  poor  people's  inarch  on  Washington. 
D.C.  If  he  finds  any  consolation  for  his 
safety  in  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  of  the  Attorney  Genei-al, 
I  certainly  would  be  i^lad  to  have  them. 
I    certainly    can    find    no    consolation — 
particulariy  in  the  evasive  replies  lound 
on  the  last  few  pages  of  tire  questioning. 
Tl:e  President  is  our  President,  but  he 
IS  the  man  who  will  have  to  set  the  pace. 
I  have  been  shocked  and  alarmed  that 
the  President  has  not  spoken  out  inore 
.strongly  on  law  and  order  and  the  great 
need  for  nonviolence.  If  the   President 
lets  the  people  of  the  country  know  that 
we  will  tolerate  no  violence,  and  if  he 
does  not  let  the  situation  develop  to  the 
point  where  it  asstmies  proportions  from 
which  violence  can  result,  there  will  be 
no  violence. 

The  President  is  a  man  who  loves  to  be 
loved.  I  suppose  we  are  all  that  way.  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  if  the  President 
wants  to  go  down  in  iustory  as  a  great 
President,  if  he  wants  to  be  remembered 
and  loved,  he  will  be  remembered  by  ail 
i)eopie,  of  every  class,  of  every  color,  if 
iie  v.iil  lay  it  out  cold  now  that  we  will 
tolerate  no  violence,  no  riot,  no  arson,  no 
looting,  no  disturbance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  disruption  of  the  Government, 
and  no  disruption  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, If  he  does  this  and  then  backs  it 
up  with  strong  acts,  if  necessaiy,  he  will 
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bf  len.embered  throughout  history  as 
the  President  who  had  the  courage,  the 
K'reat  moral  courage,  to  do  an  act  that 
had  to  be  done — m  Aact,  to  preserve  this 
Nation  We  :nay  be  closer  to  real  danger 
to  our  country  and  ilie  labnc  of  its  Gov- 
ernment than  we  have  been  in  a  long 
iinie 

Mr  President.  I  expect  to  talk  about 
this  matter  later  My  Lood  iriend 
the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  ;  Mr. 
Br(kike1  wishes  to  speak,  so  I  will  cease 
wirh  only  that  statement  I  hope  itie 
President  will  find  in  my  words  and  the 
word.-  of  others  this  afternoon  the  little 
kiahanic  current  that  will  precipitate 
him  into  direct  and  forthright  action  and 
declarations,  in  order  that  we  can  in  fact 
make  this  the  city  of  which  we  have  been 
proud  and  m  which  we  all  can  walk  the 
-stretns  in  peace  and  safety. 

I  yield  tlie  fl'vir 


ORDER   fOR    ;':r(-;.-S  TO    11    AM. 
TOMOlviiOW 

Mr  BYliP  of  West  Virtmia  Mr  Pres- 
iritT.t  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
fndav.  It  .stand  in  recess  until  11  <>  clock 
tomorrow  mornins 

Tht-  PRESIDING  OFriCER  Without 
objection,  it  is    -i     -^'r-rri 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR LONG  OF  MISSOURI  AND 
SENATOR    IX)DD    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viri;inia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanunous  consent  that 
upon  completion  of  the  prayer  and  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  tjt.'.orrow  M'.e 
distinumihed  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri Mr  Long  I  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  1  hour:  nnd  that  wi.en  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  has  com- 
pleted his  remarks  tomorrow,  that  the 
Chair  recognize  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut     Mr    DoddI 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  sj  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  \ield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vireinia.  I  yield. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
complainini,'  However,  I  had  released  the 
text  of  my  remarks  to  tiie  pre.ss.  I  wisli 
to  explain  that  through  no  fault  of  my 
own  I  could  not  get  to  it  today 


OMNIBUS      CRIME      CONTROL      AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  917'  to  assist  State  and 
local  lovcinments  m  reducmt;  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  74  t 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  :or  printing  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  measure.  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  he  on  the  table 


Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  this  amend- 
ment deals  with  restriction  of  interstate 
-shipment  of  long  guns  by  licensees  to  in- 
dividuals in  other  States  It  would  also 
prohibit  the  sale  of  iitles  or  .^hotjiuns  to 
persons  under  tne  age  of  18  years  of  ace 

I  do  not  wi.sh  to  detain  the  Senate    I 
siiall  defer  the  remainder  of  my  remarks 
until   luinorrow   wlieii   I  shall   comintnt 
further  with  respect  to  title  IV 
.  nr  I  oNf.-i.i  .■«  »iH!::«:iMtNT'T  >  tME  coNrciMrD 

WEAPONS     TITt.B     or    TIIE     h^FE     STaEETS     AND 

•  RIME  I  I'M  rHo!    Ai"t 

.Mr  TVDINGS  Mr  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  amendment  No  733  to 
title  IV  of  S.  917.  tlie  Sale  Streets  and 
C.ime  Control  Act 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  to  title 
IV  would  do  only  two  things: 

?^rst.  this  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  interstate  mail-mde!  >ale  •:  ■  ifles 
and  shotguns  to  mdividuals 

Second,  this  amendment  would  prevent 
the  sale  of  nfles  and  shotguns  lo  ju- 
•.eniles  under  18 

Tliat  Is  all  tins  amendment  does. 

This  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
anyone  from  owning  a  rifle  or  shotgun. 

It  iloes  not  affect  •myonc's  use  of  a 
lifleor  shotk!un 

It  dots  not  prevent  any  lunc  gun  owner 
from  carrying  his  Umt.  luii  from  his 
State  to  another  State 

It  does  not  prohibit  anyone  from  order- 
itig  a  gun  by  mail  from  any  place  within 
Ins  own  State. 

It  does  not  prohibit  a  person  living  in 
one  State  from  traveling  to  another  State 
and  buying  a  rifle  or  shotgun  over  the 
counter  in  that  other  State  Moreover,  he 
can  put  tne  gun  in  h's  car  and  t.ike  it 
back  home  v  tth  hun  when  he  is  through. 
And  If  he  doesn't  want  lo  bring  the 
weapon  home  him.seil  :ie  can  have  it 
.-^hipped  to  his  home,  so  long  as  he  ap- 
ijeared  m  person  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase. 

This  amendment  does  not  require  any 
ijerson  to  register  a  weapon  he  now  owns, 
jr  which  he  may  purchase  in  the  future 

Even  if  a  person  i-  not  a  federally 
licensed  dealer,  iie  can  sell  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  to  a  nonresident  friend,  or  trade 
it  or  give  it  away  so  long  as  the  friend 
would  be  permitted  to  receive  it  under 
the  law  of  his  residence. 

Under  this  amendment  a  jierson  can 
even  give  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  his  child 
if  he  thinks  that  wise,  whether  or  not  the 
child  is  18  years  old. 

The  only  things  prohibited  under  this 
amendment  are  these: 

First,  a  person  cannot  mail  order  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  without  appt^nng  at 
the  business  premises  of  a  dealer  either 
at  the  time  the  order  is  placed,  or  at  the 
time  the  weapon  is  received. 

Second,  a  chiid  under  18  cannot  buy  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  from  a  dealer.  He  can 
get  it  from  a  friend,  or  .h  parent,  or 
someone  else.  But  federally  hcen.sed  deal- 
ers will  not  participate  in  gun  traffic 
with  children. 

The  need  for  this  reasonable  '.imna- 
iion  on  interstate  lony  cun  sales  is  j.iat- 
ently  clear.  FBI  statistics  reveal  that 
long  guns  are  used  in  .10  percent  of  all 
firearms  murders  in  this  country  Of  the 
278  pohce  offlceis  killed  by  ciiminals  be- 
tween   1960   and    1965.   96   percent  were 


killed  by  gun  Of  the.se  ixjlice  officers 
killed  by  gun.  22  percent  were  killed  with 
ntlrs  or  .shotiHins 

111  siiort,  exclusion  of  long  L-uns  li.jm 
meariiis  control  nii.s.ses  nearly  one-lhiid 
of  all  gun  crimes,  including  more  tlian 
oiie-tidh  of  all  law  officers  murdered  by 
'-  un 

Ret:ulation  of  1  .ng  gun  sales  ha--  been 
urged  by  the  President,  three  Attorneys 
General,  J  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Preside nfs 
Commi.ssion  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Admini.>,tration  of  Justice,  the  Intii na- 
tional A.s.sociation  of  Chiefs  of  Pohce 
and  tht  American  Bar  .Association 

Long  i.'un  regulation  l.^  sutiported  by 
the  overwhelming  ma.iority  of  the  public, 
including  a  maioilty  of  gun  owners  In 
lact,  a  Harris  pull  published  April  28  of 
this  year  reveals  that  both  gun  owners 
and  tne  general  public  alike  tavor  'etiis- 
! ration  of  all  ^un  purcha.ses — a  much 
more  stringent  control  than  this  amend- 
ment piopo.ses.  That  jxill  shows  .{  to  I 
.support  among  the  ..'encral  public  for 
registration  of  all  pun  purchases.  It 
shows  ^;un  owners  themselves  favor  rea- 
'.stration  by  a  2  \o  1  margin 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  and 
'he  .'•HI  have  both  urged  rei;istration  of 
all  guns,  including  those  already  in  pri- 
vate hand.s 

Tills  amendment  to  control  the  inter- 
state mail  order  sales  is  a  modcsi  effort 
to  control  gun  crime  m  America.  It  i.s  less 
than  the  President's  original  gun  hill, 
because  it  aflects  only  interstate  mail- 
order .sales  of  long  guns.  The  President's 
original  bill  pi»\ented  over-the-counter 
long  gun  .sales  to  iioiaesidcnts  of  the 
-State  111  whicn  the  sales  took  place.  The 
deletion  t-f  oV'?i-the-counter  long  gun 
.sales  from  this  amendment  is  a  conces- 
sion to  sport.smcn  and  hunters  who  are 
concerned  about  access  to  long  guns  while 
on   hiuiting   trips. 

This  amendment  is  the  minimum  step 
the  Federal  Government  can  take  to 
make  State  gun  laws  enforceable.  Like 
title  IV.  the  Concealed  Weai^ons  '  title 
of  this  Sale  Streets  Act  we  are  consider- 
ing, this  amendment  is  simply  intended 
to  help  the  State  entorce  v.hatever  gun 
Laws  each  .'^tate  w  ishes  to  onset.  Without 
such  Federal  as.ststance,  any  State  gun 
law  can  be  subverted  by  any  idiot,  felon, 
escaped  convict,  or  juvenile  who  orders  a 
gun  by  mail  or  buys  one  m  a  neighbor- 
ing State  with  lax  gun  laws. 

The  lea.son  :or  the  limitation  on  mail- 
order lonii  gun  .sales  is  simiile  and  unas- 
sailable. States  ought  to  be  able  to  en- 
force their  own  gun  laws.  They  cannot 
enforce  their  own  gun  laws  as  long  as  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  are  open 
to  subvert  them.  A.s  long  as  any  child, 
idiot,  or  criminal  can  order  a  gun  by 
mail  from  another  J-^tate  or  buy  one  in  a 
neighboring  State  with  lax  gun  laws,  the 
strongest  State  <jun  law  is  worthlt.ss 

The  purpose  of  title  IV  as  it  now  stands 
is  to  make  all  Slate  handgun  laws  en- 
forceable by  preventing  residents  of  a 
.'^tate  f.om  purchasing  handnuns  across 
State  lines,  either  in  person  or  by  mail. 
This  ame:idment  I  am  proposing 
merely  adds  long  guns  to  the  weapons 
which  cannot  be  puichased  by  mail. 
It  prevents  the  use  of  the  mails  to  .-ub- 
vert  State  gun  laws  throui:h  purclia.se  of 
mail-order  rifles  and  shotguns. 
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Rifles  a. id  shotguns  will  still  be  avail- 
able over  the  counter  in  any  Stale  of 
the  Union  to  any  hunter  or  sport.sman. 
Any  parent  will  be  able  to  buy  a  rifle 
or  shotgun  for  his  child,  but  a  boy  or 
girl  under  18  will  not  be  able  to  buy 
such  a  weapon  without  his  parent's  in- 
tervention. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does.  It  is 
short,  simple,  moderate,  and  meaning- 
ful. I  intend,  at  the  appropriate  moment, 
to  oiler  It  lor  adoption  as  a  part  of  title 
IV  o!  this  bill. 


THE  MARCH  tJN  WASHINGTON 

M.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listentd  mo.st  attentively  lo  the  discus- 
sion today.  I  know  that  the  Nation  is 
apprcliensne;  I  know  that  the  Senate 
is  apprehensive  We  are  all  concerned 
about  the  maich  on  Washington  and 
the  iorm  that  that  march  will  take.  I 
think  that  the  tiistinguished  Sc-nator 
from  Colorado,  m  h:s  remarks,  was  voic- 
ing the  opmi.jn  of  many  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

When  Martin  Luther  Kuig  led  his 
peacelul  demonstration  m  Washington 
it  was  callid  by  many  per.sons  a  magnif- 
icent c'emonsiration.  Many  persons  have 
given  credit  lo  that  march  for  the  pas- 
saL^e  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Votiiv-:  Rights  Act  of  196.T. 

It  has  been  >aid  on  the  floor  of  the 
Ser.ate  today  that  when  t>eople  come  to 
Washini^ton  ni  small  numbers  to  protest 
they  will  be  listened  to  and  their  griev- 
ances acted  upon.  Bui,  Mr.  President, 
our  law  guarantees  the  right  of  peaceful 
protest.  Protest  has  always  been  a  man- 
ner in  winch  the  people  of  this  country 
have  brought  their  grievances  to  Gov- 
ernment. Nowhere  in  ihe  law  is  it  said 
thai  number  shall  be  1.  100.  1.000.  10,000, 
or  100,000  peoi-ili'.  If  a  million  people  want 
to  march  to  Washington.  I  know  of  no 
law  that  would  iirohibil  them  from 
l.ieacefuUy  coming  to  the  seat  of  their 
Crovernment  lo  voice  their  protest  and 
to  voice  their  grievances. 

I  ceitamly  have  always  been,  I  am,  and 
I  pray  I  always  will  be  an  advocate  of 
r.onviolence.  Martin  Luther  King  was  an 
advocate  of  nonviolence.  The  Reverend 
Ralph  .Abernathy.  his  successor,  has 
slated  he  is  an  advocate  of  nonviolence. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  should 
presume  that  the  march  on  Washington 
is  gomii  lo  be  a  peaceful,  nonviolent  dem- 
onstration. Under  the  law  there  is  a 
presumption  of  right  and  not  a  pre- 
sumption of  wrong.  There  is  no  basis  for 
a  presumption  that  this  march  on  Wash- 
ington will  be  violent. 

Oh.  I  know  there  have  been  some  re- 
m-ettable  statements  made.  There  have 
been  some  regrettable  statements  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  march.  There  have 
been  some  regrettable  statements  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  However,  Mr. 
President,  we  need  to  look  at  what  men 
do  rather  than  what  men  say.  It  is  not 
a  lime  for  us  to  push  the  panic  button. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  this  coun- 
try for  saneness,  caution,  calm  thinking, 
and  reasoning,  it  is  now.  Our  country 
has  never  known  such  problems  of  this 
magnitude  before  in  its  history. 


W'e  do  know  there  have  been  wrongs 
in  this  country.  A  signilicant  minority  of 
people  m  this  country  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  and  segregated  lor 
centuries.  A  signiflcant  number  ot  black 
and  white  people  m  this  country  are  poor. 
We  know  it  is  our  responsibility  to  remove 
all  vestiges  of  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation. We  also  know  ii  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  help  the  poor  help  them.selves 
to  have  a  better  standard  of  living,  qual- 
ity education,  and  decent  housm'-;  for 
them  and  for  their  children. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  in-(sumc  tlial  this 
march  on  Washini:ton  i.s  what  it  is  said 
to  be  and  no  more.  I  have  lailh  and  con- 
fidence that  Dr.  Abernaihy  and  those 
leaders  of  the  march  are  coming  to 
Wa.shington  for  the  purposes  they  have 
stated  and  no  more.  I  do  believe  and  I 
hope  I  am  right  that  they  are  cimin-j 
because  they  want  to  iirotest  to  their 
Ckjvernment  and  that  tiiey  want  to  bring 
Lirievances  lo  their  Oovernment  attectinL' 
the  poor  people  of  ihi.s  counlrv.  and  no 
more. 

What  is  our  re.spon.sibilily.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent'.^ No.  1.  we  have  laws  to  i)rotect  us. 
There  is  no  lack  of  la\\-  in  i'lis  country 
to  protect  us  against  violence.  We  l;ave 
police  m  the  city  of  Washington  who  did 
a  very  credible  .iob  recently  and  who 
have  b'^en  working  lor  several  months 
now  with  the  leaders  of  the  march  nn 
Washington  so  that  it  will  bo  a  peacelul 
and  nonviolent  marcii. 

They  have  been  training  .so  they  can 
protect  life,  limb,  and  property  in  this 
city.  I  heard  the  chief  oi  that  Police 
Department  .say  to  the  public  that  he 
thought  this  might  be  a  magnificent 
demonstration  and  that  he  liad  conh- 
dence  it  would  be  peaceful  and  nonvio- 
lent. 

In  addition  thereto  we  liave  Federal 
troops  to  protect  life.  limb,  and  prop- 
erty. There  need  be  no  yvoat  fear  that 
Government  is  going  lo  grind  to  a  halt 
I.  for  one,  and  I  think  every  Member 
of  this  Congress  and  I  think  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  intends  lo  come 
to  work  as  usual  and  conduct  work  as 
usual  during  the  march  on  Washington. 

There  are  those  who  have  grievances 
and  who  wish  lo  jn-esent  those  griev- 
ances in  a  lawful  manner.  Those  griev- 
ances will  be  listened  lo  and  lo  the 
extent  that  we  are  able  lo  do  so,  hope- 
fully, we  will  act  upon  those  grievances. 
and  favorably. 

Inflammatory  talk,  either  by  those 
who  are  leaders  of  the  march,  or  those 
on  the  outside,  in  ^ovei-nment,  can  only 
bring  about  the  dire  effects  which  we 
hope  and  pray  we  can  avoid. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  name-calling. 
or  intemperate  talk.  This  is  the  time  for 
all  men  of  good  will  to  act  responsibly 
and  do  their  job  as  they  see  it. 

We  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
newly  independent  States  in  Africa,  or 
any  other  countiT-  The  problems  which 
we  are  confronting  in  our  country  today 
are  unique  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Our  system  of  government  itself  is 
unique.  We  have,  since  our  beginnings, 
declared  to  the  world  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,"  that  all  men  who  have 
grievances  can  come  to  their  govern- 
ment and  say,  "These  are  my  grievances. 


Hear  me."  This  I  ijresume  to  be  what 
the  peojile  who  are  marching  on  Wash- 
muton  intend  to  ao. 

Oh.  Mr.  President,  I  may  be  wrong. 
I  am  nundlul  of  that,  I  know  very  well 
that  wlien  10  (jr  more  per.sons  are  gath- 
ered together,  with  tensions  as  liigh  as 
they  are  today  in  this  country,  and  cer- 
taii'ily  will  be  in  the  cities,  there  is  al- 
ways the  po,ssibility  that  one  n.a'mper- 
ate  act  on  the  \>an  of  one  individual 
even,  could  i'Jinte  an  already  flammable 
situation,  and  there  could  be  dusorder. 

Our  Gcjvernment  understood  that  when 
it  first  gave  its  citizens  the  right  of  pro- 
test. They  had  lived  with  it  for  genera- 
tions. I  believe  tiiat  we  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  It  succe.sslully  now.  We  have 
the  institutions.  We  know  our  .iobs.  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  do  our  jobs. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  Senators,  as  I  have 
said,  appiehensive  as  they  may  be — and 
I  s'nare  their  apprehension — will  recog- 
nize that  the  i)e'iple  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington come  with  a  right,  a  right  guar- 
anteed to  tliem  by  the  law  of  the  land, 

I  l:now  Ml  no  way  in  which  we  can 
stop  tliai  march  I  do  not  lliink  that  if 
ve  could,  we  should  stop  the  march.  I 
think  that  we  .should  welcome  ilie 
marchers  to  Wa.shineion. 

I  certainly  think,  in  addition  thereto, 
that  the  marchers  must  recognize  they 
have  a  responsibility:  One.  they  have  a 
lesijon.sibility  lo  confine  their  ac:ivities 
to  tiie  jiurpose  of  their  march:  namely, 
t,j  i^resent  their  grievances  to  their  Gov- 
ernment Two.  they  have  the  resijonsi- 
bility  to  clearly  define  what  those  griev- 
ances are— and  I  do  not  mean  m  vague 
or  ambiguous  terms,  because  I  liave 
lieard  them  say  that  they  intend  to  stay 
here  until  such  time  as  their  requests 
or  demarid-  are  adhered  to. 

Our  Gove:-nmeiit  cannot  act  respon- 
sibly unless  there  are  resijonsiblc  goals 
established,  .set  forth,  and  clearly  defined 
by  those  who  march. 

The  marchers  also  iiavc  a  resixansibil- 
ity  to  police  themselves,  to  .see  that  they 
do  not  violate  the  law  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  good  precedent 
for  that  in  the  march  led  by  'he  liever- 
end  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  t  i  which 
I  have  referred,  and  in  which  mere  was 
no  violence. 

Let  me  just  say  on  this  subject  that  I 
hope  we  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
turn  what  many  fear  to  be  a  possibly 
disastrous  and  devastating  situation  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  into  a  magnificent 
demonstration  of  the  guaranteed  right 
of  iK'otesl  and  the  Government's  fav- 
orable action  upon  the  grievances  con- 
tained in  that  protest. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  now  is  the 
time  for  faith,  confidence,  and  courage. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917'  to  assi.st  Stale  and 
local  govermnents  m  reducing  llie  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increa.se  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcemenl  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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AMENDMENTS    NOS      74J    TO    745 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  series  of  amendments  and  a.sk 
that  thev  be  printed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,   the   amendments   will   be   re- 
ccued  and  pnnted,  as  requested,  and  will 
be  on  the  table 
ro  AMEND  rrn  E  rv  or  tsie  (  rimf  rosMHOL  and 

SAEE  STRrETS  Ai  r  BY  EST^BtlSHINC  A  NATION- 
AL SYSTFM  TV.  !HE  Rr<;lSTR  ATIO  N  or  FIRE- 
ARMS AND  HT  APHIYIN(,  M'RE  STRINGENT 
REOt'I  ArlfiNS  UN  THE  SM.E  OF  'DESTRCTTIVE 
DEVICES" 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President  in  the 
couise  of  our  labors  in  this  body  one 
sometimes  has  the  disquieting  sensation 
that  'too  little,  too  late  is  alwavs  our 
fat<>  ■  The  ranee  of  opinion  Is  ofter.  so 
wide  and  the  strength  of  conviction  fre- 
quently so  great  that  major  issues  some- 
times iint:er  liefore  us,  temptint;  the  Sen- 
ate to  act,  for  months  and  years 

Needless  Ui  say,  I  admire  methodical 
progre.-kS  on  matters  of  >jreat  significance 
to  our  ciuaens  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
pre.scritje  hasty  action  on  the  complex 
auf-nda  which  confronts  us  But  neither 
do  I  tx^heve  that  we  should  permit  unend- 
ing; deliberation  to  frustrate  action  en- 
tirely, and  our  respect  for  the  diversity 
of  views  in  the  Congress  and  the  country 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  mandate  for 
timidity  in  meeting  the  questions  before 
us. 

I  make  these  comments  to  preface  some 
observations  regarding  title  IV  of  the 
pendiiiK  bill,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967  Title  IV 
represei-.ts  an  attempt  lont:  overdiae  in 
my  judgment,  to  bring  a  limited  degree 
of  control  to  the  dangerous  traffic  in  fire- 
amis  in  America  I  certainly  support  this 
attempt  Unfortunately,  the  provisions 
of  this  title  represent  a  modest  com- 
promise that  ->nly  beeins  to  address  the 
=:rave  problems  m  this  field  Surely  after 
so  manv  montns  and  years  of  debate  over 
these  issues,  alter  so  many  tragic  conse- 
quences of  our  failure  to  act  decisively, 
the  Senate  is  prepared  to  go  further  than 

t;-.is 

Mr  President,  our  illustrious  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
wrestled  with  this  .subject  Ir  session  after 
session  for  the  better  part  of  this  decade 
The  bill  which  they  have  reported  does 
many  necessary  things  I  know  the  ear- 
nest effort  which  they  have  invested  m 
developing  this  legislation  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment would  I  dism.iss  this  bill  as  waste 
motion  or  n^.ountain  labor 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  title  is  almost 
irrelevant  to  the  shattennu  incidents 
'.vhich  have  fostered  the  public  demand 
tor  action  in  this  field.  We  all  know  that 
this  proposal  would  not  have  Impeded 
the  assassination  of  John  Kennedy  Nor 
would  It  have  raised  any  obstacle  to  the 
murder  of  Martin  Luther  King  I  frank- 
ly believe  t:iat  the  majority  of  Amencan 
people,  when  they  are  aware  of  the  re- 
stricted domain  covered  by  this  measure, 
will  be  incensed  at  the  feeble  step  It 
involves. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  useful 
regulatory  provisions  ul  this  act  should 
more  generally  extend  to  rifles  and  other 
long  arms  as  well  a.s  to  the  weapons, 
principally  pistols  and  handguns,  which 
are  included  in  the  proposed  restrictions 


on  interstate  sale  The  theory  behind  the 
committee's  treatment  of  handguns,  that 
mail-order  and  out-of-state  purcha.ses 
are  made  too  frequently  for  illegal  pur- 
pof^s.  is  fully  applicable  to  rifles  and 
other  long-arms  It  is  fatuous  to  rest  our 
basic  legislation  in  this  area  on  an  out- 
worn and  ill-conceived  distinction  be- 
tween concealable  weapons,  construed  to 
mean  handguns,  and  presumably  non- 
concealable  weapons,  defined  as  long 
guns  For  too  many  cases  that  distinc- 
tion IS  misleading  or  irrelevant  the  mas- 
sacre m  Austin  a  few  months  ago.  the 
political  murders  in  Dallas  .md  Memphis, 
the  opportunities  for  sniping  whicii  liave 
arisen  during  recent  civil  dl.sorders,  all 
tiiese  and  ccuntle.ss  other  episodes  of  vio- 
lence have  involved  rifles,  not  pisUils 

Failure  to  deal  directly  and  efTectively 
with  this  class  of  problems  will,  in  my 
opinion,  provoke  the  msi  outrage  of  a 
public  which  considers  these  issues  the 
first  priorities  for  <iny  tirt'aims  let!isla- 
tion.  not  .something  which  can  be  post- 
poned for  further  study  or  evaded  by 
reference  to  the  leuitimate  purt^oses  for 
which  rifles  may  be  used  No  one  is  pro- 
posuig  to  outlaw  such  weapons  The  aim 
IS  to  regulate  tliem,  so  that  their  legiti- 
mate uses  may  be  continued  and  their  il- 
legitimate uses  eliminated  or  controlled 

The  Uisk  is  not  an  ea.sy  one  and  I  have 
no  illusions  that  we  can  accomplish  tins 
purpo.se  in  its  entirety  by  this  legislation 
But  certainly  the  application  U)  rifles 
and  other  long  gi^ns  ol  the  proh.ibitions 
levied  by  this  bill  on  handguns  is  a  sen- 
sible and  worthy  place  to  begin  For  this 
reason  I  will  support  efforts  to  extend 
coverage  in  this  manner 

There  are  other  changes  which  I  leel 
should  be  made  in  this  title  of  the  bill. 
Mr  Pre.sident.  I  have  .sent  to  the  de.sk 
three  amendments  and  asked  that  ih.ey 
be  pnnted 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
modify  section  922' b'  '4'  of  the  commit- 
tee Diu  to  prohibit  the  .sale  to  private 
persons  of  destructive  devices,  as  defined 
in  the  bill,  as  well  as  machmeguns. 
short-barreled  .shotguns,  or  .short-bar- 
reled rifles  The  weapons  defined  as  de- 
structive devices"  have  no  ciuiceivable 
place  m  the  hands  of  private  parties. 
They  are  obviously  weapons  of  war,  not 
hunting  or  sporting  devices.  Listen  to  the 
catalog  of  such  weapons  specified  in  the 
bill: 

Any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison  gas 
bomb.  i,;renude.  nilne.  rockei,  nilsfiUe,  or  simi- 
lar device,  and  iiny  rype  of  weapon 
which  will  or  is  designed  to  or  nuiy  readily 
be  conve^t^^d  to  expel  .i  projectile  by  rhe  ac- 
tion ot  any  explosive  and  having  ;iny  barrel 
with  .1  bore  of  one  half  Inch  or  more  in 
diameter 

As  the  bill  is  now  drawn,  weaixins  of 
this  class,  which  I  take  to  include  such 
Items  as  antitank  uuns  bazookas,  and 
mortars,  could  be  sold  to  any  person  who 
obtains  a  sworn  statement  Irom  his  local 
law  enforcement  officer  that  there  is  no 
law  against  his  ix>sse.ssion  of  such  weap- 
ons, and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  weapons  will  be  used  lor 
unlawlul  purixises  Even  under  this  kind 
of  regulatory  provision.  I  fail  to  .see  any 
coinincmg  reason  tor  jx'rmitting  the  .sale 
of  such  weapons  to  private  parties  No 
matter  how  law  abidliig  a  puichaser  may 


be  once  weapons  of  this  character  enter 
private  hands  there  is  an  increased  risk 
to  .society  that,  through  Uieft  or  other- 
wise, they  may  fall  into  the  wrong  hands 
The  risk  ls  one  which  society  need  not 
and  should  not  bear 

Tne  constitutumal  riglit  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  L>*'ar  arms  has  already  been 
.sufficiently  clarified  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  particularly  in  the  case  of  U  S.  v 
Milh-r  .  307  US  174 1 .  to  make  it  apparent 
tiiat  Congie.ss  has  ample  authority  to 
adopt  this  prohibition.  Destnictive  de- 
vices like  these  should  not  oe  available 
under  any  arrangements  to  private  indi- 
viduals To  make  them  so,  even  under 
the  constraints  set  fortli  m  the  bill. 
leaves  open  the  po.vsibility  of  the  ci-eation 
of  the  kind  of  private  armies  which  Inne 
wreaked  such  havoc  m  other  countries 
Sale  or  transfer  of  such  weaixms  should 
be  .strictly  limited  to  governments  or  au- 
thorized importers  manufacturers,  and 
dealers.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  strentitiien 
this  title  by  adopting  the  prohibition 
contained  in  :nv  amendment 

My  second  amendment  deals  with  an 
inequity  in  the  bill  which  can  and  should 
be  corrected.  .As  I  read  section  ;t22 
ia'i3iiAi  of  the  present  title.  I  believe 
the  language  imposes  an  imfair  burden 
on  a  number  of  law-abidinL'  citi/ens 
Consider  the  civse  of  the  individual  who 
lawfullv  owns  a  firearm,  other  than  .i 
shotgun  or  nfie.  m  his  State  of  residence 
and  who  is  moving  to  another  State 
where  it  is  also  lawful  to  own  the  firearm 
in  question  Under  the  existing  lanLruane. 
such  an  individual,  making  a  t>ona  fide 
change  of  residence,  would  have  to  divest 
h.imself  of  that  weapcn  or  violate  the  law 
While  I  fully  endor.se  the  prohibition  o-.\ 
an  individu.U  s  'ransfer  of  a  wcap  n  into 
a  State  where  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to 
own  it.  this  subsection  seems  to  be  un- 
reasonable .\ccoidinKi\  I  am  proposins 
language  to  make  allowance  for  such 
ca.ses  as  I  have  descnbed;  that  is  to  i>er- 
mit  an  individual  changing  his  residence 
to  move  a  fireaim  with  him,  if  it  is  lawful 
to  do  .so  under  the  laws  of  the  States 
concerned. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some asi^ects  of  the  firearms  problem  is 
treated  in  the  iturd  amendment  which  I 
am  submitting  The  fact  is  that  we  iiavc 
only  the  most  meager  information  re- 
garding the  quantity  and  types  ot  arms 
circulating  in  the  United  States  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  op- 
portunities for  illegal  weapons  trans- 
actions, or  for  illegal  uses  of  weapons 
lawfully  transferred,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  knows  how  many 
'.veajxjns  there  are  in  this  country,  or 
even  where  most  of  the  weapons  known 
to  exist  are  presently  located.  Steps  are 
urvtenlly  required  to  inautrurate  a  reason- 
able national  inventory  of  danserous 
tireaiTTis 

So  long  as  sizable  portions  of  the  do- 
mestic trade  m  weapons  take  place  m  a 
nether  -land  where  registration  is  either 
inadequate  or  nonexistent,  the  effective- 
ness of  any  firearms  laws  will  be  seri- 
ously m  question.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
miproving  State  and  local  registration 
practices  will  suffice.  With  a  population 
as  mobile  as  our  own.  with  20  percent  of 
the  urban  population  changing  residence 


every  year,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to 
create  a  suitable  central  depository  for 
firearms  registration  data,  to  which 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
would  have  access. 

For  this  purpose  I  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  system  of  regis- 
tration for  firearms.  Tlie  function  of  this 
system  would  be  to  receive  and  maintain 
records  identifying  each  of  the  specified 
firearms  transferred  by  a  manufacturer, 
importer,  dealer  or  pawnbroker  to  any 
ijer.son  The  amendment  which  I  am  of- 
fering would  also  oblige  individuals  to 
register  any  weaiwns  they  may  hence- 
forth obtain  by  gift,  purchase  or  other- 
wise, in  cases  other  than  those  involving 
the  Initial  .sale  of  the  firearm. 

Finally,  this  proposal  declares  that  it 
IS  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  require 
registration  of  firearms  obtained  by  pri- 
vate parties  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
act,  even  though  .such  firearms  may  not 
be  transferred  to  someone  el.se:  toward 
this  end  the  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  make  suitable  arrangements  to 
elicit  compliance  with  this  provision.  The 
bill  .si)ecifles  that  within  1  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  individuals  owning 
firearms  acquired  prior  to  enactment 
.shall  have  registered  them  with  their 
i)rincipal  local  law  enforcement  officer, 
who  in  turn  is  required  to  provide  regis- 
tration data  to  the  national  depository. 
TliiLs  the  ijrovision  allows  ample  time  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  publicize  this 
requirement  and  for  all  individuals  who 
hold  firearms  to  record  the  relevant  data 
with  the  proper  local  authorities. 

Through  the.se  provisions,  we  could 
begin  to  build  a  comprehensive  account- 
ing of  the  vast  stock  of  firearms  already 
held  by  private  citizens  in  this  country, 
or  transferred  to  them  in  the  future. 

I  am  informed  that  .some  States  are 
already  filing  limited  information  on 
stolen  weapons  with  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  My  amendment 
provides  that  the  Center  shall  receive 
information  collected  under  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  this  bill,  thus 
making  it  the  depository  of  registration 
data  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This 
measure  would  also  insure  that  States 
and  localities  could  maintain  their  own 
systems  of  registration,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  make  extensive 
u.se  of  the  national  registry. 

The  information  to  be  filed  would  be 
limited  to  name.  age.  address,  and  social 
security  number  of  the  person  acquiring 
a  firearm:  the  title,  name,  and  address 
of  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer 
m  the  locality  where  such  person  re- 
sides: identifying  data  on  the  firearm; 
and  a  copy  of  any  permit  or  .similar  docu- 
ment required  by  the  State  or  locality 
for  purchase  of  the  firearm.  The  latter 
provision  would  not  apply  to  cases  of 
private  transfer  after  the  initial  sale 
or  to  cases  of  registration  of  firearms 
already  held  by  individuals. 

The  sanctions  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment consists  of  fines  ranging  from  $100 
for  an  initial  offense  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000  which  might  be  levied  for  the 
third  or  subsequent  offense.  There  is  no 
provision  for  imprisonment,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  such  is  needed. 


Mr.  President,  these  are  extremely 
modest  provisions.  They  do  nothing  more 
than  make  a  beginning  on  a  long  and 
complicated  endeavor:  The  establish- 
ment of  reasonable  records  of  the  fire- 
arms circulating  or  held  in  the  United 
States.  These  lethal  instruments  should 
not  be  traded  without  restraint.  They 
constitute  a  hazard  for  which  a  prudent 
society  should  make  some  provision.  The 
mere  collection  of  information  in- 
fringes no  one's  rights  and.  by  opening 
the  traffic  in  arms  to  thorough  scrutiny 
by  responsible  officials,  can  serve  the  \ital 
goal  of  reducing  the  collateral  dangers 
in  a  nation  which  has  clearly  reserved 
the  right  of  citizens  to  owm  weajwns. 
National  registration  can  help  immensely 
in  the  struggle  to  keep  firearms  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can- 
not lawfully  hold  them.  It  can  substan- 
tially facilitate  efforts  to  detect  and  re- 
cover weapons  which  have  been  stolen. 

This  is  a  measure  which  the  American 
peoljle  demand  and  deserve.  In  con.iunc- 
tion  with  a  strengthening  of  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  national  reeistration 
can  make  a  major  contribution  to  pre- 
venting the  circiunvention  of  the  at- 
tempts to  control  a  burgeonina  commerce 
which  threatens  the  jjublic  intere.'^t.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  recopnize  the 
merits  of  such  registration  and  will  adopt 
this  amendment  without  delay. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  intend  to 
ask  for  a  record  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from.  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  constructive  elTort  to 
make  workable  the  proposal  which  is 
before  us.  It  represents  a  fireat  deal  of 
thoughtfulness.  which  is  typical  of  the 
Senator,  and  also  a  1,'rpat  deal  of  intelli- 
gence, and  he  presento  his  proposals  in 
an  eloquent  manner. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  his  amendment 
now:  I  am  not  prepartd  to  do  .so.  But 
one  point  struck  me.  and  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  look  into  it. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator's  refer- 
ence to  his  second  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor stated  that  there  was  no  law  now.  or 
there  is  nothing  in  title  IV.  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  purchase  of  the  gun 
at  a  gun  store  in  Alabama  which  was 
used  to  shoot  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

I  think  if  the  Senator  will  examine 
the  law,  he  will  find  that  that  is  not 
quite  so.  True,  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
of  1938  has  no  specific  prohibitions  of 
licensees,  but  under  section  902 'd>  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  the  present 
law,  it  is  unlawful  to  ship  a  firearm  to  a 
felon  or  a  fugitive,  or  a  person  under  in- 
dictment but  this  does  not  cover  over- 
the-counter  sales. 

I  assume  the  report  we  have  is  true, 
that  the  person  who  assassinated  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  is  a  felon  and  a 
fugitive.  If  that  is  so.  then  he  would  be 
covered  under  title  IV.  because  it  specifi- 
cally provides  that  sales  to  felons,  fugi- 
tives, and  persons  under  indictment  for 
felonies  are  prohibited.  I  thought  the 
Senator  would  like  to  know  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  that  information.  I  was 
aware  of  that  section  of  the  law,  but  I 
was  not  making  the  assumption  the  Sen- 


ator from  Connecticut  has  made,  though 
I  had  heard  the  reports  as  the  news- 
papers have  reported  the  matter. 

My  ijurjxjse  there,  of  course,  was  to 
bring  long  puns  under  the  purview-  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  DODD  'i'es  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  favor  that  also.  I  am  not  finding  fault. 

Mr  BROOKE.  No:  I  understand. 

Mr  DODD.  I  was  just  [jointing  it  out 
as  I  understand  it.  and  a.sking  the  Sena- 
tor to  look  at  it 

Mr  BROOKE  Certainly. 

Mr.  DODD  Perhaps  we  can  talk  about 
It  (iff  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  understanding 
with  the  acting  majority  leader  that  I 
shall  liave  the  floor  sometime  tomorrow 
afternoon 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  th£ 
Senator  so  yield? 

Mr  DODD.  Yes;  of  course 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS, LONG  OF  MISSOURI.  FONG, 
AND  DODD 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  (-onsent  that  the 
iJievious  order  according  recounition  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Connectiut  iMr. 
DoDD  I  ujion  the  completion  of  the  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long  I 
tomorrow  be  modified  to  pro\ide  that 
the  Senator  iiom  Hawaii  iMr.  Pong  i  be 
recognized  uixin  the  completion  of  the 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
:  Mr.  Long  I. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
obiection.  u.  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr. 
FoNf.  I  completes  his  speech  tomorrow, 
the  .Senator  from  Connecticut  !  Mr. 
DoDD  I  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  that  respect  I  a,sk  the 
acting  majoritv  leader,  does  he  think  \ve 
will  lict  to  It  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  hope 
so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PVT.  PATRICK  J.  GRIF- 
FIN AND  THE  METROPOLITAN  PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  PEIi.  Mr,  President,  at  this  time, 
as  we  debate  the  crime  in  the  .streets 
bill.  I  am  reminded  of  a  lime,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  when  my  wife  and  I  attended 
a  movie  downtown  here  in  Washineton. 
Afterward,  much  too  clo.se  for  comfort. 
we  were  both  witnesses  to  punfire  fol- 
lowing a  robbery. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Senate,  the 
eallantry  and  heroism  of  Pvt.  Patrick  J. 
Griffin  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, who  only  recently  had  joined 
the  Department.  Althoush  he  was  off 
duty  and  riding  by  the  scene  of  this  crime 
in  his  own  private  car.  he  responded  to 
the  cries  of  help,  fearlessly  approached 
the  armed  robber  without  any  thought 
of  his  own  .personal  safety,  and  felled 
him. 
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As  one  who  personally  observed  this 
act  of  very  real  couraKe  and  fortitude.  I 
would  hope  that  he  might  be  offlcially 
coinniended  by  the  District  i^oveniinent 

I  have  a  very  hiKh  reward,  too,  for  the 
whole  District  Police  Department.  Un- 
suni?  and  underpnld,  they  carry  out  their 
■•••suonsibiUties  bravely,  quietly  and  cour- 
t«)iu>ly.  The  normal  citizen  is  rarely 
aware  of  the  ri.>ks  they  talce  and  the  long 
hours  they  .serve.  In  fact,  the  actions  of 
Private  Gritfin  I  believe,  typify  a  devo- 
tion to  duty  which  is  so  apparent  in  this 
Depart  nil' ill 

During  tne  period  of  cri.sis  which  oc- 
curred here  m  Wa-vlungton  after  the 
brutal  as.Nassi:iation  of  Dr  Martin  Lu- 
ther Kins,  tlie  Police  Depa:tmentol  this 
city,  to  a  man.  demonstrated  the  quali- 
ties of  strencth  of  fairness  and  of  re- 
straint; and  for  this,  they  deserve  the 
appreciation  of  every  citizen  who  resides 
m  the  District  of  Columbia 

Finally,  and  as  a  practical  evidence  of 
our  reyard  for  the  police.  I  very  much 
urge  niv  coUeu^'ues  who  are  conferees 
of  the  Sex^ate  Dustnct  Committee  on  H  R 
15131  to  accept  the  House  version,  which 
will  allow  f(ir  a  retroactive  date  of  Octo- 
ber I  for  an  $8,000  annual  minimum  for 
our  police  and  firempi^ 


EXTENDING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  NA- 
TION.AL  HISTORIC.-VL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

Mr  PETL  Mr  Pi-esident.  I  wish  to  re- 
cord my  s;itisfactiun  at  the  promptness 
with  which  the  Comnnttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Senate  itself 
has  acted  upon  my  bill.  S  2060.  to  extend 
the  period  for  authoii/mt,'  appr.ipna- 
tions  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  sienificant  historical  documents. 

This  legislation  m  etTect  extends  the 
life  of  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Comn  ission,  on  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  sirve  The  Commission  is  chartred 
with  the  imt)ortanl  task  of  planning  and 
supervising  the  editing  and  publication 
of  basic  documents  es.sential  to  the  full 
and  accurate  record  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory In  1964  Congress  gave  the  Com- 
mission authority  to  make  Piants  in  aid 
to  support  important  research  and  edit- 
ing projects  ptMtinent  to  its  mission  Cir- 
ciunsrances  have  indicated  the  merit  of 
extending  this  modest  funding  program 
and  I  am  grateful,  therefore,  that 
S.  2060  has  been  approved. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  pxpr-^.ss  disappoint- 
ment that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  re- 
duce the  10-vear  extension  stipulated  in 
my  original  bill  to  5  years.  Five  years  is 
better  than  no  extension,  of  course.  How  - 
ever,  the  work  of  the  Commission  often 
involves  the  support  of  protracted  schol- 
arly undertakings  which  require  long- 
range  commitments  For  this  reason,  the 
Commission  has  expresi^ed  the  strong 
*wish  that  the  authorization  be  extended 
for  a  10-year  period  I  hope  that  this 
view  will  be  considered  when  the  Hou.se 
of  Repte.sentatnes  acts  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  with  this  in  mind.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  from  Dr  Oliver  W  Holmes, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission, 
stating  the  ca.se  f  jr  the  lO-vear  author- 
ization, together  with  a  resolution  of  the 
American   Historical   .-Kssociation    at   its 


annual  business  meeting  in  New  York 
City  on  December  27.  1966.  enclosed  with 
Dr  Holmes'  letter 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  »n  the  Record,  as  follows- 

N»TtOV\l.    HlSTARlCAL 

PiBiirMiriNS  Commission 
Wa^huigtiyn.  n  C  .  Mai/  S   196H 

Hen    CLAHJliBNi!  Pet  L. 

U  S  Srnatf 
Wa.fhingtitn.  DC 

Deaii  sesATOH  PKLi .  You  .isked  me  rpceiitly 
to  net  forth  tlie  ff-nsons  this  Cnnimlssliin 
reqiiHstrt  .»  lO-ycor  extension  ot  it.s  present 
npproprlnllons  rtnthorl/iitlon  rnfher  thiin 
beltiR  satisfied  wl'h  only  a  a-yenr  exteni.l()n 
It  IS  because  C'lni^ress  CKtrtbll.shed  the  Com- 
m.-i-slnn  prlinarUv  .is  a  pUinnlni;  .ixency  ind 
the  lougor  view  is  necessiirv  If  we  are  to 
pronn'te  the  kind  nf  documeniiirv  publication 
iirider'aklngs  the  Congress  seemed  t^i  have  in 
mind  M-iy  I  quote  from  the  mandate  im- 
posed upon  the  Commls«lon  by  the  law  i44 
V  .S  C    193  t  ^ 

•The  Commission  fhnll  m.ike  plans,  es- 
Mmntes.  .uid  recommend. I  thins  tor  such  his- 
torical works  .ind  collections  of  sources  as  it 
deems  appropriate  for  printing  or  otherwise 
recording  at  the  public  expense  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  Cfniper.ite  with  .md  en- 
courage appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  Institutions, 
societies,  and  Individuals  In  collecting  and 
preserving  and  when  it  deems  such  .ictlon 
ro  be  d^lrable  in  editing  and  publishing 
the  p.ipers  of  outstanding  citizens  of  the 
United  .States  and  such  other  documents  as 
mav  be  important  for  an  \inderstandlng  and 
appreclaUon  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

The  .lutiiorlty  given  the  Commls.slon  In 
1964  to  make  grants-in-aid  was  reallv  given 
to  facilitate  this  planning  and  encourage' 
such  undertakings  by  building  more  sta- 
bility and  assurance  of  continuity  Into  the 
program. 

When  m  its  1963  Report  to  the  Prp<^xdent 
the  Commission  submitted  "Proposed  .Au- 
thorizing Legislation"  i  pp  42-43 1  for  tne 
present  grant  pmgram.  no  terminal  date  was 
included  because  the  Commission  could  not 
think  of  the  publication  of  historical  docu- 
ments as  a  program  to  be  completed  at  some 
future  date  American  history  will  continue 
to  be  made  at  a  laster  and  faster  pace  It  was 
Inconceivable  that  the  Commission  could 
ever  catch  up  with  all  that  ought  to  be  done. 
But  in  passage  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  paragraph  authorizing  an 
annual  appropriation  w.is  .amended  by  insert- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 
and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  tiscal  years   " 

The  Commission  was  given  to  understand. 
or  assumed,  that  this  limitation  was  uiserted 
because  the  program  was  new  and  expert' 
mental  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  review 
It  at  the  end  of  this  period  to  see  how  it  was 
working  out,  but  it  ivssumed  also  that  if  the 
program  .so  authorized  was  accomplishing 
what  had  been  hoped  for,  the  limitation 
would  be  entirely  removed.  M  Us  meeting 
on  December  16.  1966.  the  Commission  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  extension  of  .lU- 
thority  without  a  terminal  date  Its  mem- 
bers were  disappointed  when  they  were 
pressed  to  accept  a  compromise  of  10  years, 
and  would  be  still  more  disappointed  If  this 
must  be  reduced  to  Ave  years  There  are  at 
least  three  reasons  for  their  position,  ric 

1.  The  need  .jf  some  .issurance  of  continu- 
ing support  in  connection  with  any  long- 
term  planning  of  pn.granus  ui  which  others 
(States  and  educational  Institutions)  are  to 
be  associated  Plans  have  to  be  made  several 
years  ahead  when  we  are  working  with  iica- 
demlc  institutions  as  sponsors  and  with 
members  of  hi.story  ^cullies  a.s  editors.  In 
many  cases,  the  appropriate  editor  Is  un- 
willing to  spend  more  'h.ui  half-time  on  such 
work  which  extends  the  time  to  completion. 


Often  we  get  higher  quality  work  when  it  is 
unhurried 

2  I  he  need  to  Insure  continuation  to 
completion  of  long-term  projects  once  they 
.ire  undert.iken  Nothing  can  be  more  waste- 
Uil  than  to  begin  and  ..ollect  the  material 
and  then  not  use  u  or  .ibandon  a  project 
when  only  part  way  linl.shed  because  of  in- 
sufficient support  .Also,  without  assurance  ol 
continuity,  it  is  difficult  in  these  days  to 
secure  and  keep  good  editorial  and  research 
assi.stiuils  .N"othing  can  slow  down  a  pro]e<t 
and  increase  its  costs  in  the  end  more  than 
a  constantly  shifting  staff  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
stin  that  the  Conuiusslon  leels  it  nuist  ^'ive 
priority  to  insuring  support  of  existing  pr^.j- 
ects  before  it  an  invest  in  encouniglng  new 
ones 

3  The  need  for  .some  a.ssurance  of  tiino- 
if  ,1  few  of  the  most  needed  new  projects  are 
to  be  started  UnUersitles  and  libraries  will 
find  funds  on  lliplr  own  and  begin  such  proj- 
ects If  they  feel  they  are  protected  by  a  kind 
of  insur.ince  that  the  Comml.ssion  will  come 
to  their  rescue  i!  they  run  into  dIfficuUie.s 
It  was  al.so  hoped  when  ihe  legislation  w.is 
first  parsed  tliat  some  i)f  tlie  in<xst  neefleil 
projects  could  be  encouraged  by  challenge 
grants  This  technique  offeruig  funds  .ner 
four  years  if  matching  funds  were  found 
within  a  yean  was  used  in  getting  the  Papers 
of  John  Marshall  started  at  William  ,uid 
M.iry  College,  but  the  limited  annual  .ip- 
proprlatlon  of  >3,iO.UOO  Instead  of  the  $500,000 
authorized  has  not  left  money  available  lor 
further  offers  of  this  kind,  nor  would  they 
be  possible  except  In  the  first  ye.ir  of  a  5- 
year  extension  We  especially  need  the  longer 
period  if  we  ,oe  to  plan  effectively  and  get 
needed  projects  started  tor  tlie  Bicentennial 
of  thf  .American  Revolution. 

The  Commission  h.is  had  experience  with 
the  5-year  authorization,  and.  while  lor  the 
rir?t  year  or  two,  It  may  seem  to  have  .i  little 
leeway,  by  the  third  year  U  cannot  legnllv 
make  extended  commitments  and  hesitates 
to  make  even  conditional  promises  to  en- 
cour.ige  larger  projects.  Instead,  it  tends  to 
fritter  .iway  it*  lunds  on  smaller  undertak- 
ings, many  of  which  could  .xs  well  be  financed 
from  other  sources,  uid  which  do  not  hav» 
the  cumulative  impact  of  the  Larger  enter- 
prises, involving  the  great  national  ngure.- 
and  the  great  national  themes 

Thus,  vihile  »he  Commission  can  operate 
within  a  5-year  limitation,  it  seems  .inlv 
proper  to  point  out  that  It  leels  it  will  be 
handicapped  in  accomplishing  the  mandate 
given  it  by  the  Congress  It  feels  this  legisla- 
tion. In  providing  a  degree  of  insurance  over 
a  10-year  period,  is  In  a  sen":e  the  keystone 
on  which  the  larger  program  rests  ,.nd  the 
incentive  that  gives  It  its  present  momen- 
tum. It  Is  not  alone  in  this  Ijellel,  I  attach 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  on  this  pcint  passed 
bv  the  membership  of  the  .American  His- 
torical .Association  .it  their  .tnnual  business 
meeting,  held  on  December  27.  1966  at  New 
York  City  The  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission  has  felt  It  necessary,  m 
View  of  our  country's  present  obligations,  "ri 
compromise  on  the  amount  of  the  annu.il 
.ippropriatlon  authorized,  but  still  hopes  it 
•v:.l  not  be  necessary  to  compromise  on  tl.t 
matter  of  a  terminal  date. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

OLIVKB  W    Hot  MES. 

Executive   Director.    National    Historical 
Publicatio^is  Commission. 

RESOLtTION      OF      THE      .AMERICA.M      HlSTORl<   \L 

.Associ.Mio.N.    .Annual    Bisiness    Meeti.ng 

December  27.  1966.  New  York  City 
I  Reprinted     from     the    .American    Hlstorlc.tl 
Review.  April   1967) 

Upoti  motion  by  Mr  Boyd,  the  Council 
considered  and  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion on  the  continuation  and  enlargement  of 
the  grants  program  of  the  National  Hlstorictl 
Publications  Commission: 

In  1950  President  Truman  gave  the  first 
strong    Impetus    to    the    National    Historical 
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Publications  Commission  by  requesting  Con- 
gress to  make  it  an  active  .tgency  tor  plan- 
ning and  aiding  the  publication  of  "the  pub- 
lic and  private  writings  of  men  wliose  con- 
tributions to  our  history  are  now  inade- 
quately represented  In  published  works.  "  In 
1954  liie  lommi.ssion  presented  to  President 
Klsenhower  a  survev  .if  desiderata  of  this 
kind  entitled  A  Nation.tl  Program  for  the 
Public. ition  of  Historical  Documents."  This 
report  received  congressional  indorsement  by 
a  concurrent  resolution,  but  no  .ippropria- 
tlon. 

Meanwiulf,  in  means  of  pri\ate  support, 
substunti.U  progress  wiis  m.ide  toward  the 
,ilm.s  President  rrurnan  had  in  iniiid  .Almost 
slmult.meousU  with  the  ,<ppearance  of  the 
conunissions  1954  report,  enterprises  were 
organized  under  a  great  variety  ol  sponsor- 
ship lo  edit  the  papers  if  Benjatnin  Franklin, 
the  .Adams  lamilv.  .Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
James  .Madison  .Still  others  lollowed.  lor  the 
need  of  comprchensue  and  reliable  sources 
ill  our  exp.iiKling  graduate  schools  was — and 
rcm.iiii.s     pressing. 

By  1960  or  ihirealxHi!.-  ;t  became  clear  to 
■lie  ^■omnll^sl..;i  ih.,t„pti,v,^.te  .support  alone 
would  neither  assure  the  mntlnuity  ol  large- 
scale  enterprises  already  begun  nor  furnish 
the  means  for  undertaking  others  if  '.he 
American  past  were  to  be  adequately  docu- 
mented In  a  report  issued  in  1963  entitled 
"A  Proix.>sal  to  Meet  Existins  and  .Anticipated 
Needs  Over  the  .Next  Ten  Year.'-.  Under  ,i  Na- 
tional I'n  grain  lor  the  Collection.  Preserva- 
tion. .Old  Publication,  or  Dissemination  by 
Other  Means,  of  the  Documentary  Sources  ol 
.Amerhan  History."  tlie  -'ommission  therefore 
called  upnn  the  fedcr.U  government  to  take  a 
share  in  the  work  by  funding  .i  grant  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  the  commission. 
The  1963  report  was  received  t-nthuslastic- 
ally  by  the  scholar'"  cai.nimunity  .md  the 
public  at  large  In  accenting  it.  President 
Kennedy  det  l.ircd  rmpliatic.iUy  that  "This 
work,  now  progressing  with  sucli  miimentum. 
mtist  not  be  allawed  to  falter.  .  Compared 
with  the  lunds  required  lor  other  jjrojrams 
:or  the  national  g'o.id,  those  requested  by 
this  Commission  for  this  program  axe  modest 
Indeed  " 

Tlie  resporL-e  of  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  slow  and  fell  short  of  the  needs  set 
forth.  Tlie  commission's  report  called  for  a 
total  of  $16.000.000  00.  from  lx>th  public  and 
private  sources,  to  meet  existing  and  antici- 
pated needs  )ver  the  next  ten  years.  Public 
Law  88  Mi3  passed  by  Coiiizress  and  signed  by 
President  Johnson  m  the  summer  of  1964, 
.lUthorized  .mnua'  .ippropriations  not  to  ex- 
ceed ■?,SOii.(.H)u,ooo.uO  to  be  used  for  grants  over 
the  next  Ave  years  Thl-  was  a  start,  and  the 
fact  that  the  government  was  participating, 
even  if  only  ;n  token  fashion,  led  to  a  grant 
of  $2,000,000  00  by  the  Pord  Foundation  later 
in  1964  to  the  National  -Archives  Trust  Fund 
Board  to  ^upport  the  five  largest  current 
d:>cumentary  jiroiects  over  .i  ten-year  period. 
But  the  legislation  fell  far  below  minimal 
requirements,  which  were  bound  lo  increase 
as  time  went  on. 

With  the  funds  available  i  actually  .?350.- 
000  00  rather  than  >500  noo  00.  thanks  to 
budget  paring  by  the  Creneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration), the  commission  during  the 
past  three  years  has  initiated  and  sustained 
projects  that  liave  resulted  in  some  sixty 
volumes  of  printed  documents  and  some 
three  hundred  rolls  of  microfilm  publications 
of  sources  These  range  chronologically  from 
the  colonial  period  to  the  present  century, 
geographically  from  New  England  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  in  subject  from  agri- 
culture, conservation,  finance,  and  govern- 
ment to  law,  military  affairs,  religion,  scholar- 
ship, and  .science  'Without  the  .assurance  of 
renewed  support,  this  work  will  be  brought 
to  a  halt  in  two  or  three  years.  It  has  al- 
re-ady  been  badlv  handicapned  In  planning 
of  large-.scale  editorial  and  microfilm  under- 
takings .And  without  liberal  and  continuous 
support  from  the  federal  goverrmeTt  it  will 
sc.arcely  begin  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it 
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from  historians,  archivists,  ami  librarians  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Tlie  danger  of  its 
faltering,  of  which  President  Kennedy  spoke. 
IS  real  and  Imminent. 

Since  history  is  being  made  In  our  con- 
temporary world  at  an  ever  swifter  pace  and 
IS  being  written,  read  and  studied  ever  more 
widely  and  intensurly;  since  sound  hl.story 
depends  directly  upon  the  availabiluy  .Old 
dissemination  of  document-s;  .md  since  the 
l.aant  program  of  the  National  Hisloricil 
Public, itions  Commi-;ion  li.is  been  rem.irk- 
ably  well  administered  and  cqvi.iUy  iruilful 
in  accomplishment,  the  .American  Historical 
.•V.s.soclatlon  therefore  earnestly  .md  urgently 
recommends  that  Congress  .lUtiiorize.  as  soon 
as  may  be.  an  .uiiiual  sum  of  $1,000.000  00  to 
Ije  expended  in  grants  by  the  commi.sslon  lor 
the  editing  .oid  microtilnung  of  liistorlcd 
sources  of  national  .significance:  and  that 
Congress  place  no  limit  of  time  upon  this 
.luthorization.  in  order  to  make  the  rommls- 
sion'E  program  i>ara!lel.  as  it  mtrlnsicalU  is. 
with  the  government's  open-ended  protrrams 
m  education,  science,  and  tlie  .irts  and 
humanities. 


THE  ENACTED  PAY  INCREASE  LEG- 
ISLATION MUST  BE  HONORED 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  moie  anxious 
than  I  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures, 
combat  inflation,  fieht  rising  inieresl 
rates,  and  protect  the  value  o!  the  ao!- 
lar  at  home  and  abroad.  I  have  supported 
most  of  the  proposals  to  reduce  the  Frd- 
eral  budget  in  both  tho  ■V.)xh  and  !»Oth 
Congresses.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  T  have  worked 
with  my  colleagues  day  in  and  day  out 
to  reduce  Government  .spending. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  lot  ol  rumor 
about  postponing  the  effective  date  ol 
the  July  1  pay  incrra.se  due  our  civilian 
employees  and  military  ijpr.soniu  1.  I  can- 
not imagine  any  act  by  this  body  which 
would  demoralize  our  workers  any  more, 
unless  we  decided  to  dismiss  them  all.  It 
would  be  a  cruel  blow  to  our  loyal  postal 
and  classified  employees  who  ha\e  waited 
.so  long  and  .so  very  patiently  for  their 
representatives  in  Congress  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  .salary  comparability,  which 
was  enacted  almost  6  years  ago.  Words 
cannot  adequately  describe  what  an  ef- 
fect it  would  have  on  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  to  know  that  their  Congress, 
in  a  fit  of  false  economy,  denied  them  a 
pay  increase. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  which  is  vested  with  the 
responsibility  and  jurisdiction  to  recom- 
mend pay  legislation  to  the  Senate,  has 
been  both  prudent  and  responsible  in  its 
efforts  to  achieve  a  balance  between  a 
fair  pay  policy  and  budgetary  realities. 
We  have  toed  the  line  on  the  needs  of 
the  Government. 

Our  employees  have  time  and  again 
tightened  their  belts  and  accci)ted  rea- 
sonable and  sometimes  meager  pay  in- 
creases. We  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  in  1965  and  1966 
by  enacting  pay  increases  that  were  ex- 
actly in  accord  with  the  wage- price 
guidelines  then  in  effect.  Last  year  we 
again  fulfilled  our  responsibilitieiL  to  the 
taxpayer  by  enacting  a  three-stage  sal- 
ary increase  to  achieve  comparability, 
rather  than  giving  it  in  full  in  1  year  in  a 
lump  sum;  despite  the  fact  that  even  a 
lump-sum  payment  would  not  have 
brought  Federal  salaries  up  to  the  levels 
being  paid  in  private  enterprise. 


Tlie  July  1  increase  is  an  average  of 
4,9  percent,  with  only  3  percent  for  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
classified  service.  Po.stal  employees  will 
get  an  acros.s-ilie-lxiard  ,T-i)ercent  iii- 
crea.se.  On  July  1.  1969.  iJo.stal  and  clas- 
.sified  employees  will  get  another  increa.se 
which  will  achieve  comparability  with 
pri\ate  eiiterpri.s*'. 

The  po.stal  clerk  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  has  a  take-home  pay  of  S88  a 
week.  The  July  1  pay  increase  will  lai.se 
this  to  S92  a  week.  h.  .seri:eant  m  the  US. 
Marine  Corps  with  18  years'  service,  a 
wife  and  two  children,  has  a  lakc-home 
pay  of  SI 23  a  week.  The  July  1  increa.se 
will  iai.se  this  to  S130  a  week 

The  legislation  to  iirovide  these  m- 
crea.ses  was  approved  on  a  rollcall  vote 
in  the  Senate  of  85  to  2  for  the  civilian 
pav  bill  and  83  to  0  for  the  military  pay 
bill. 

Last  year  this  Senate  approved  appro- 
iiriations  of  more  than  S6  billion  ior  farm 
subsidies  and  related  agricultural  iiro- 
grams;  S4'j  billion  to  mit  a  man  on  the 
moon:  nearly  S3  billion  to  help  foreign 
countries  who  have  not  alwavs  proved 
to  be  our  friends.  We  wrote  off  as  a  lo.ss 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  nearly 
S900  million  t.o  subsidize  magazines, 
new.spapers,  and  advertislne  nink  mail. 
I  think  the.se  factors  should  be  remem- 
Ix^rcd  if  anyone  propo.ses  to  inflict  upon 
our  civilian  employees  and  military  .serv- 
icemen the  costs  of  spiralinL:  inflation  by 
I)ostponing  the  day  our  word  is  made 
uood. 

If  the  Senate  so  desires  to  reduce  our 
Federal  expenditures  further,  other 
me.uis  of  achieving  bedrock  costs  should 
be  carefully  surveyed.  .As  a  first  step,  we 
.'-liould  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  in  all  programs  where 
the  filling  of  vacancies  would  not  be  ur- 
gently required  during  thi.s  !)eriod.  Tlie 
attrition  in  Government  employment 
through  resignation,  death,  or  transfer 
to  private  industrv-  is  not  the  best  way 
to  attain  a  maximum  efficiency,  but  it 
would  be  a  fast  and  relatively  harmless 
one. 

Certainly,  .selective  attrition  l)y  refu.sal 
to  fill  certain  vacancies  would  approxi- 
mate the  .savings  that  could  be  expected 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Members — before  they  embark  on 
anv  such  rash  proaram  as  the  breaking  of 
laith  with  the  employees  for  a  three- 
step  3-year  program  to  attain  compar- 
ability with  private  employees — should 
remember  that  the  same  bill  that  cave 
this  promise,  now  only  one-third  ful- 
filled. ,  also  contained  postal  rate  m- 
crea.ses  which  should  bring  into  the 
Treasur>-  over  SI  billion. 


REMARKS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  ON  THE  PRESENTA- 
TION   OF   THE   COLLIER    TROPHY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  and  inspiring  speech  was  made 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  on 
the  presentation  of  the  famous  Collier 
Trophy  Award  in  Washington.  D.C..  on 
May  7,  1968. 

The  Collier  Award,  the  hichest  in  all 
the  aviation  circles  and  one  that  is  his- 
toric in  its  desi^mation  to  the  outstand- 
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Ina  developer  or  creator  of  aviation  and 
space  scieno's  was  presfnted  by  the  Vice 
President  to  Mr  Lawr<>nce  A  Hyland, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  HuKhes  Aircraft  Co  Mr  Hyland  rep- 
resents the  HuKhes  Aircraft  Co  team 
that  wa.s  responsible  for  the  Surveyor 
that  landed  on  the  moon  and  sent  us 
back  almost  as  much  information  as 
could  have  been  obtained  had  a  man 
been  able  to  walk  on  that  part  of  the 
universe 

Vice  President  Humphrey  outlined 
many  of  the  spectacular  fallouts  and 
benefits  that  have  come  to  our  society  as 
a  result  Advancements  have  been  made 
in  medical  science  and  in  helping  to 
create  the  necessary  mobilitv  and  use  by 
handicapped  people  of  artificial  lees, 
arms,  and  means  of  tiansportation 

Mr  President  I  commend  this  speech 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRO, 
as  follows : 

Rfm*rks    by    V'lrr    I*»E.siDrNT    Ht  bfrt    Ht  m- 

PHRET.    AT  Collier   Trophy   PHrsE>rr»rirjN. 

WvsniNiiToN.   DC      Mav    7     19»i8 

We  are  here  ttxlay  to  nonor  thie  winner  of 
our  nation's  oldest  :ie-ospace  award — -cer- 
tainly one  uf  U3  mosc  prestigious  awards  of 
anv  kind  I  am  proud  to  be  here  once  .i^riln 
to  present   the   Rcibert  J    Collier   trophy 

This  year  the  tniphy  ?oes  to  Mr  Lawrence 
A  Hyland.  Vice  President  and  Genem!  Man- 
ager of  the  Hughes  Atrcnifr  Company  He 
represents  the  entire  team  from  Hughes  Air- 
craft, the  Jet  Prupul.'ilon  Lrtboratorv  and 
General  Dynamics  who  have  made  such  a 
magnificent  success  of  the  Surveyor  Program. 

Mr  Hyl.itid  and  his  colleagues  did  a  re- 
markable thing  They  put  the  e\es  of  man  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  And  ail  Americana 
say  to  them     "Well  done!" 

Why  <ire  Americans  committed  to  reaching 
the  moon  and  beyond''  .  .  To  enhance  our 
national  pre^tlge'  To  satisfy  our  curios- 

ity '  Because  the  moon    like  Everest,  is 

there? 

These  factiT^.  have  something  tn  do  with 
It  and  I  kno*  a  ipirlt  of  adventure  and  the 
urge   to  be   tirst   have  a   lot   to  do  with   the 


magnificent   personal   performances   that  are 
at  the  root  of  our  successes  in  space 

But  as  a  nation,  we  ha\e  decided  to  com- 
mit our  resources  to  venture  Into  space  for 
one  primary  re.isun  We  believe  that  this 
mission  to  the  far-out  will  produce  many 
down-to-earth  benefits  for  men — tjenehts 
for  all  men.  uxl.iy  and  in  the  future 
What  benefits  ' 

We  knew  when  *e  started  that  the  moon 
for  example.  wi>uld  >ield  keys  tn  some  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  urljiin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Earth  and  .ibout  the  rest  of  our 
home,  the  .<olar  system 

We  also  knew  there  would  be  benefits  we 
could  not  predict 

One  of  history's  lessons  -  the  lessons  of  the 
Columbuses  and  Vasco  d.i  Gainas-  Is  this: 
E.xpl.)rers  frequently  find  more  than  they 
expect 

The  unknown  potential  of  space  .done 
would  be  enough  to  require  an  investment  of 
energy  and  brainpower  and  fund.s  m  its  ex- 
ploration 

We  also  knew  when  ■\f  began  Mie  people 
who  don  t  explore  todw  find  themselves 
without  the  ingredients  of  progress  tomorrow 
Our  Investment  m  space  exploration  has 
.already  begun  to  pr^xluce  mearungful,  prac- 
tical  tjenerttji  here  on  Earth 

Because  some  men  will  need  to  walk  on 
the  moon  tomorrow,  other  men  are  able  to 
Walk  on  earth  Uxlay  FYom  equipment  we 
have  already  designed  for  moving  across  the 
moon  s  surfa<:e  we  have  develup«<i  a  walking 
chair  for  limbless  or  otherwise  disabled 
persons 

An  adapted  version  of  the  mliUaturlzed 
television  camera  developed  for  use  In  space 
capsules  can  be  swallowed  by  patients  to  al- 
low doctors  to  diagnose  .susf>ected  ulcers. 

The  Uny  electronic  devices  that  are  at- 
tached to  each  astronaut  in  flight  to  measure 
hla  blood  pressure  metabolism  and  other 
specific  mformation.  can  do  the  same  for 
patients  in  hospitals,  enabling  one  nurse, 
manning  a  oontrol  board,  continuously  to 
monitor  the  condition  of  more  than  100 
patients 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  pr.ic- 
tlcai  applications  of  space  research  to  the  very 
down-to-earth  human  problem  of  health. 

Space  research  has  vastly  expanded  our 
capabilities  In  navigation,  communication 
and  meteorol<:igy  It  has  given  us  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes  in  such  fields  ,is  .agricul- 
ture photography,  metallurgy,  and  ocean- 
ography 


We  liave  developed  everything  from  new- 
paints  to  new  smoking  pipes  We  have  de- 
veloped new  chemicals,  new  pl.istlcs  new 
metal  alloys,  and  many  new  product.s  .met 
applications  in  the  field  of  electronics 

We  might  have  made  most  of  thoee  ad- 
vances without  landing  a  Surveyor  on  thf 
mcxin  or  probing  far-out  into  space— if  we 
hHd  thought  to  try 

Hut    much    of    proaros*   comes    unfore.^iee: 
.tnd  Its  achlevpnipiu  depends  heavily  on  tli.- 
broader  objectives  a  nation  .seus  for  Itself 

I  think  a  certain  extravagance  of  objec. 
tives-  a  will  to  push  back  the  frontiers  of  the 
unknown — is  the  test  of  a  vital  six-lety  .  .  a 
nation  that  Intends  ui  meet  the  challenges  nf 
tomorrow  with  a  running  start. 

And  .so.  .is  I  ijroud  American.  I  commei.il 
you  and  I  thank  vou.  Mr  Hyland.  Aiul  I 
sahite  all  the  memt>ers  of  your  tine  team 

Our  space  progrun  ;s  a  splendid  challcn  :.■ 
and  a  noble  mission — one  whose  practUM; 
benefits  for  today  are  exceeded  only  by  it^ 
promise  for  tomornjw  I  urge  every  Aiiienciti 
to  support  the  future  development  of  our 
space  program,  and  I.  for  one.  shall  do  so  with 
pride  and  vigor 


Man 
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ORDER   (  »P  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  P:  esideiu.  I  ,mil;- 
sest  the  absence  nt  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  leuislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virtnnia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINP.  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  ^o  irdcred 


RECESS  UNTIL    II    AM    TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virsmia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Penate.  I  move  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  a  it. 
tomorrjw  mornini,' 

TTie  motion  was  aureed  to:  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  .t9  minutes  pm  ■  the  Senate 
recessed  until  'f)morrow  Wednesday 
May  8.   1968.  at   11  am 


HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rw^srfai/.  May  7,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon 
Tlie  Chaplain    Rev    Ed^Aard  G    Latch. 
DD.  offered  the  followiiiai  prayer 

The  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress,  and 
mjj  dflivercr.  m  Him  will  I  trust — 2 
Samuel  22.  2,3 

O  God.  our  Father  who  art  in  heaven. 
in  '.he  earth  and  in  all  the  world,  we 
pray  humbly  and  hopefully  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  ^-ountry  chat  we  and  our 
people  may  face  the  tumult  of  the.se  try- 
ing times  with  the  strength  of  moral 
character  and  the  courage  of  creative 
convictions 

We  are  grateful  for  the  lives  of  men 
ai;d  women  in  the  pa.st  who  have  given 
themselves  that  ours  should  be  a  free 
"nation  Make  us  worthy  of  their  devo- 
tion and  ^ive  us  the  confidence  that  we 
may  continue  to  be  free  under  law  seek- 
ing the  good  of  all  and  striving  to  be  'ust 
to  all 

Help  us  to  think  clearly,  to  make  deci- 
sions wisely,  and  to  have  the  wisdom  to 


choose  the  hard  right  over  the  easy 
wrong  and  to  -walk  along  the  high  road 
of  princely  principles  rather  than  travel 
the  low  road  of  petty  prejudices.  .Above 
all  may  we  put  our  trust  ui  Thee  now  and 
evermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


.S  J  Res  117  Joint  resolution  'o  provide 
tliat  ;t  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
Hmise  Conference  on  .Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  L'nited  States  In  1970  to  be 
planned  .ind  rond.icted  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Health.  Education,  md  Welfare  to  .isslst  the 
States  m  conducting  similar  conferences  on 
aging  prior  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  and  for  related  purposes. 


The    Journal    of    tlie    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.A  me.s.sage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
.Arnnston  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested : 

S.  2688.  .An  act  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  explnng  provisions  of  the 
Ptiblio  Health  Service  Act  for  migrant  healUa 
aerviceB.    and 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SET  AN  EXAM- 
PLE EN  WELCOMING  POOR  PEO- 
PLE'S CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i,'entleman  from  New- 
York? 

T.here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
passion, commonsense,  and  constitu- 
tional considerations  all  demand  under- 


of  the 


.standing  and  not  condemnation 
poor  people's  campaign. 

Coneres.s  should  set  an  example  in 
welconilnK  these  constituents  to  the  city 
wiiere  we  work. 

If  the  poor  have  grievances,  let  them 
be  heard. 

If  they  think  the  programs  we  have 
authorized  lor  them  are  inappropriate, 
or  inadequate  or  otherwi.se  deficient,  let 
us  consider  their  views 

.Aside  from  considerations  of  compas- 
sion, it  violates  every  concept  of  leader- 
ship and  judgment,  for  which  qualities 
the  countiT  .should  turn  to  its  Congress, 
when  we  appear  to  mistake  a  parade  of 
the  poor  for  a  military  column  and  an 
apparently  peaceful  a.s.sembly  for  a  sin- 
ister encirclement 

If  there  be  disorder  when  the  poor  ar- 
rive. I  have  faith  in  the  countervailing 
force?  of  order.  But  we  should  not  in- 
tinndale  our.selvcs  by  seeing  in  the  poor 
peoples  campaign  anything  other  than 
what  it  appears  to  be;  a  massive  and  or- 
ttanized  attemi)t  to  present  the  views,  in- 
cluding grievances,  of  the  representatives 
of  an  important  and  sizable  number  of 
citizens. 

Fear  breeds  fear  and  confidence  breeds 
confidence.  Congress  should  set  an  ex- 
ample of  confidence  and  patience  appro- 
priate to  the  cause  of  our  visitors. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress 
are  enioined  by  our  Con.stitution  to  make 
no  laws  abridging  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  us, 
and  the  re.st  of  the  Government,  for  a 
redre.ss  of  grievance.  Let  the  poor  people 
a.s.semble.  let  us  hear  their  petitions,  and 
let  us  do  our  best  to  answer  them  as  rea- 
sonable men. 


I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  urging  that  Mrs.  Wallace  be  paid  the 
respect  and  honor  so  justly  due  her. 


THE    LATE 


HONORABLE 
WALLACE 


LURLEEN 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LURLEEN 
W.ALLACE 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  Governor  of  the  sovereign  State 
1)1  Alabama  died.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
thousands  of  .Americans  who  mourn  her 
passing.  She  was  a  great  leader,  a  lovely 
lady,  a  loving  mother  and  wife,  and  a 
Kreat  .American.  I  count  it  a  distinct 
privilege  to  have  known  Mrs.  Wallace 
personally  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  .seems  only  fitting  and 
proper  to  me  that  ttie  flag  of  the  United 
States  should  be  lowered  and  flown  at 
half  mast  through  the  time  of  her 
funeral.  I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing that  such  be  done.  As  the  duly 
elected  Governor  of  one  of  the  sovereign 
States  in  the  United  States  and  serving 
as  .such  at  the  time  of  her  tragic  death, 
Mrs.  Wallace  is  deserving  of  the  respect 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  within  her  State,  but  through- 
out the  country.  She  was  the  first  woman 
Governor  of  .Alabama,  and  was  the  third 
women  to  serve  as  a  Governor  in  the  his- 
toi  v  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
on  this  occasion  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
memor>'  of  a  most  gentle  and  gallant 
lady.  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace,  the  51st 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace  died  at  her  home 
at  the  executive  mansion  last  night.  As 
we  all  know,  she  had  been  bravely  and 
uncomplainingly  facing  death  for  many 
months.  Resolutely,  courageously,  and 
with  calm  dignity  she  faced  her  death 
and  she  is  no  longer  in  pain . 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  American  people  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  countiT  when 
I  say  we  express  our  condolences  to  her 
husband,  my  good  friend  George,  and 
their  family. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  say  in  mo- 
ments like  this  to  adequately  con.sole,  but 
our  sympathy  does  go  out  to  the  family 
of  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace. 

I  might  say,  she  will  lie  in  stale  at  the 
executive  mansion  this  afternoon.  She 
will  lie  in  state  tomorrow  at  the  State 
capitol.  Her  funeral  services  will  be  con- 
ducted at  2  o'clock  Thursday  afternoon 
at  St.  James  Methodist  Church  m 
Montgomen.-. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  I  know  I  am 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Alabama,  all  of  whom  are 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  today,  due  to  the 
primary  and  who  are  not  on  the  floor  at 
this  time,  when  I  call  on  the  President  to 
order  the  flag  lowered  on  all  public  build- 
ings in  deference  to  and  in  memory 
of  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  making  the  statement 
he  has  just  made  with  reference  to  the 
distinguished  late  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Alabama.  All-. of  us  join  in  ex- 
pressing to  her  husband,  the  former  Gov- 
ernor, and  to  her  famDy  the  sympathy  of 
the  Nation.  ^    ^    .r 

Governor  Wallace  was  one  of  the  few 
women  ever  elected  Governor  of  any 
State  in  our  Union.  She  conducted  her- 
self with  dignity.  She  was  courageous  in 
a  long,  long  struggle  against  cancer.  I  be- 
lieve she  earned  the  admiration  of  Amer- 
icans everywhere. 

Mr.    DICKINSON.    I    thank    my    col- 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  desire  to  associate  my- 
self  with   the   distinguished   gentleman 


from  Alabama  in  his  expression  of  sor-  ^ 
row  over  the  death  of  Goremor  Wallace. 
I  join  him.  and  Mrs.  Albert  joins  me.  in 
extending  deei>est  .sympaUiy  to  her  fam- 
ily to  the  former  Governor,  and  to  all  ot 
tlie  great  people  of  the  SUte  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr    RIVERS.    Mr.    Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  from  .Alabama  yield  to  ine^ 
Mr  DICKINSt^N.  I  am  iilea.sed  to  yield 
to  mv  colleague  flom  South  Carolina 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Sjieaker.  it  .so  hap- 
pens'that  I  knew  the  Wallace  lamily 
verv  verv  welL'  I  have  known  the  late 
Governor  and  the  former  Governor  oyer 
many,  many  years  The  courage  of  thus 
little  woman,  who  worked  m  a  lO-cent 
store  during  World  War  II  to  provide  for 
her  familv  while  her  husband  went  off 
to  war  for  his  country,  is  a  proud  chap- 
ter in  the  American  henlane. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  couraueous  liuht  that 
this  littV  woman  i)Ut  up  to  serve  her 
State  aud  her  Nation  undei  the  certain, 
the  certain,  decision  ot  death  winch  all 
people  live  under  with  cancer  is  remark- 
able Her  death  is  a  terrible  blow  to 
America.  I  think  that  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates  would  l>e  well  advised 
If  he  would  recognize  this  tratjedy  by 
lowering  the  llau  of  this  country  m  re- 
spect for  the  life  that  she  lived  and  the 
lieht  that  she  fought  and  the  cause  which 
she  .so  courageously  e.spou.sed. 

1  thank  the  gentleman  for  sayiiiti  what 
lie  has  .said  and  doint;  what  he  has  done 
m    memory    of    this    ;;reat.    ureal    little 

woman.  ,        .    ,       , 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

the  "entleman  for  that  line  .statement. 
Mr    GERALD  R    FORD    Mr.  Speaker. 

will   the  distingui.shed   .uentlenian   yield 

to  me'"  ,  .       .  ,  , 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  ijleased  to  yield 

to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  -Mr.  Speaker 
I  join  the  '.ientleman  from  Alabama  and 
others  m  expressinc  our  .sorrow  on  the 
passing  ot  the  first  lady,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  We  admire  her 
courage  and  fortitude  in  meeting  the 
most  difficult  health  problem  which  has 
trasicallv  resulted  in  her  death.  I  join 
with  others  in  extending  to  her  family 
our  deepest  condolences. 

Mr    DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  distln- 

quished  gentleman  for  that  statement. 

Mr    ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  distinguished  j^entleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  u'lad  to  yield  to 

mv  colleague. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  this  morning  in  lejjard  'lO 
this  great  and  lovely  lady.  I  knew  Mrs. 
Wallace  quite  well,  and  I  know  her  hus- 
band well.  They  are  two  preat,  lone  peo- 
ple Mrs  Wallace  was  a  very  charming 
woman.  She  was  able  and  capable  and 
the  product  of  a  courageous  family.  She 
lived  a  Kood  life  and  left  behind  a  fine 
record,  one  that  we  would  do  well  to  em- 
ulate Her  passing  is  not  only  a  loss  to  her 
wonderful  State,  but  to  the  South  she 
loved  so  well  and  to  her  country  for  which 
her  lovalty  never  wavered. 

I  share  the  prief  nf  her  family  and  ex- 
tend to  ihem  my  very  sincere  syTupathy. 
Mr   Speaker,  I  would  particularly  hke 
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to  as-sociate  myself  with  the  views  uf  my 
colleaKUf.  the  uentlcman  from  Missis- 
sippi Mr  Montgomery  1,  and  my  col- 
leafiuc.  the  gentleman  frum  South  Caro- 
h!ia  Mr  Rivers  I.  that  flags  thiouEh- 
out  th.s  Nation  should  be  lowered  to  half- 
masr  I  have  known  of  m.>tances  where  a 
national  state  of  mournini?  has  been  de- 
clared  over  the  passing  of  citizens  whose 
accomplishmpnt-s.  position,  and  stature 
could  hardly  have  measured  up  to  such  as 
that  4f  this  iireat  lady  Certainly  no  wo- 
man of  our  land  wa.s.  at  this  time,  better 
known  ar  more  universally  loved  Indeed 
it  would  be  most  appropriate  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  order 
the  national  flaas  to  half-mast  and  de- 
clare a  specific  period  of  moumine  to  be 
obsen,ed  throuijhout  the  land. 

This  vesture  of  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  President  would 
be  warmly  received  throughout  the 
United  States 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Will  the  gentleman 
.vield^ 

Mr.  DICKINSON  I  yield  tD  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  we  mark  the  pa&s- 
inii  of  our  distmuuished  and  beloved 
Governc>r  of, Alabama.  Lnrleen  Wallace. 
Tliose  .same  sentle  virtues  which  marked 
the  life  of  a  truly  virtuous  woman 
throuu'h  many  .vears  as  a  wife  and  mother 
were  demonstrated  in  her  brief  term  of 
office  as  Gijvenior  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama dunni;  which  her  px)is3  and  dignity 
and  calm  ?ood  judgment  won  for  her  the 
admir  ition  and  respect  of  all  Ala- 
bamians 

Durinsj  the  tragic  illness  which  took 
her  life  she  demonstrated  a  quiet  cour- 
aue  and  faith  which  made  her  an  inspi- 
ration  to  every   citizen  of  our  State 

We  join  in  the  grief  of  her  family  She 
will  be  sorely  missed 

Mr  NICHCS.  Mr  Speaker  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  ri.se  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Gov  Lurieen  Wallace,  who  has 
finiUy  «iven  ip.  to  the  disease  that  ha.s 
plauued  her  for  the  last  2  years  of  her 
life  The  people  of  Alabama  loved  her. 
not  only  as  their  Governor,  but  as  a 
wonderful  woman,  and  a  wonderful  wife 
and  mother  Dunn?  the  many  months 
that  she  .suffered  with  pam,  the  people 
of  .Alabama  suffered  with  her  When  she 
appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
our  people  rejoiced  with  her  Now  she  is 
none,  but  every  Alabamian  will  remem- 
ber her  ior  her  bravery  during  her  many 
months  of  hospitalization  and  recupera- 
tion 

Durinii  her  brief  term  as  Governor  of 
Alabama  Mrs  Wallace  made  many  con- 
tributions to  the  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple Having;  come  from  humble  begin- 
nings herself,  she  knew  the  problems  of 
our  people  who  have  not  been  ble.ssed 
with  material  goods  Her  ambition  had 
been  to  become  a  nurse  so  she  could  make 
a  contribution  to  her  corrmiunity  and  her 
fellow  men  This  was  not  to  be,  but 
throughout  her  life,  she  had  continued 
her  interest  m  matters  of  health 

It  was  this  interest  that  led  her  to 
initiate  iegi.slation  to  step  up  Alabama's 
program  of  mental  health  treatment 
Shortly  after  taking  office  in  January 
1967.  Governor  Wallace  visited  our  State 


mental  institution  She  was  so  moved  by 
this  visit  that  she  left  in  tears  It  was 
under  her  guidance  that  this  legislation 
was  written  and  acted  on  by  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  JiLst  recently,  the  State 
board  oi  mental  health  named  one  of 
four  new  mental  hospitals  which  will  be 
built,  the  Lurieen  Burns  Wallace  Mental 
Retardation  Hospital  m  honor  of  Gover- 
nor Wallace 

My  State  has  lost  a  wonderful,  gra- 
cious, and  brave  lady  She  will  be  mis.sed. 
both  as  our  Governor  and  as  a  friend 
to  our  people  I  know  that  everv  Mem- 
ber of  this  Hou.se,  and  indeed  every 
American,  will  join  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama in  paying  respects  to  Gov  Lurieen 
Wallace 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  and  ven*  courayeous  lady, 
the  late  Lurieen  B.  Wallace,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Alabama, 

While  serving  the  people  of  our  State. 
Mrs.  Wallace  won  the  admiration  of 
people  all  over  the  world-.  This  was  evi- 
denced by  her  selection  last  year  as  one 
of  the  most  admired  women  m  the  United 
States. 

During  her  years.  Mrs  Wallace  not 
only  proved  that  she  could  carry  out  the 
heavy  demand  of  public  office  very  suc- 
cessfully, but  al.so  that  she  excelled  at 
home  as  a  mother  This  is  a  well-lcnown 
fact  for  she  raised  a  fine  family  while 
at  the  same  time  devoting  much  of  her 
time  during  the.se  years  to  her  State 
helping  to  cari-y  out  the  responsibilities 
of  her  husband 

Her  love  for  her  State  and  its  people 
was  unsurpassed  Their  love  and  respect 
for  her  is  without  equal. 

One  can  even  appreciate  more  her  per- 
formance m  public  .service  when  realiz- 
ing the  terrific  physical  discomfort  she 
suffered  during  most  of  her  time  as 
Governor 

Lurieen  B  Wallace  will  long  be  re- 
membered. But  as  we  value  her  memory 
in  years  to  come,  let  us  renew  our  fight 
and  determination  to  conquer  the  dread 
and  terrible  disease  which  took  her  from 
us. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  e.xpress- 
mg  my  deepest  .sympathy  to  the  family 
of  Gov   Lurieen  Wallace  of  .Alabama 

Mrs  Wallace,  suffering  from  a  terrible 
disease,  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  of  us  in  her  brave  and  gallant 
battle  with  cancer 

As  the  first  lady  Governor  of  Alabama. 
Mrs  Wallace  steadily  gained  in  stature 
ai'd  poise  and  experience  She  .served  her 
State  well,  and  made  major  accomplish- 
ments in  the  area  of  mental  health  fa- 
cilities within  Alabama. 

To  her  "husband,  former  Gov  George 
Wallace,  and  to  their  three  daughters 
and  son,  we  extend  our  sympathies  md 
share  with  them  their  sense  of  loss.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  lost  a  loved  one  to 
cancer,  our  feelings  run  particularly 
deep  The  family,  in  their  sorrow,  can 
well  be  proud  of  Mrs  Wallace  for  her 
devotion  to  her  family  her  service  to  her 
State,  and  |ier  response  to  the  personal 
challenge  61  cancer  which  she  met  so 
bravelv 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker  I  tiiank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
that  all  MemtxMs  may  iia\e  5  legislall\e 
days  m  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  subject  at  tins  point  in  the  Rkcorh. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  ot  the  u'enileman  from  Ala- 
bama ' 

There  was  no  objection 


what  has  the  president.  the 
attorney'  general,  or  any 
member  op  the  administra- 
tion done  to  ei  iminate  the 
danger  to  our  capital  in  the 
forthcoming  poor  people  s 
march:' 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Virmnia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SCOTT  .Mr  Speaker,  what  lias 
the  President  the  Attorney  General  or 
any  member  of  the  administration  done 
to  eliminate  the  dancer  to  our  Capital 
when  the  most  militant,  nonviolent 
:^roup"  m  histoi-y  approaches  our  Capi- 
utI  with  hundreds  of  wagons  and  mules ' 
I  n^eived  a  letter  from  a  con.stUueiU  w  ho 
has  members  of  his  family  comiiv-:  into 
the  city  to  work  He  fears  for  the  -alety 
of  his  family  ■vorkine:  m  the  Caiiital  of 
our  countrv  We  are  receiving  numerous 
letters  of  this  type  eveiT  day  from  con- 
ce>-ned  i)eoplc  throuuhont  my  district. 
Tlie  respor.sibility  for  exenitini;  our  laws 
and  upholdinu  law  and  order  m  this 
countn-  rests  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Govemment.  Unless  siJecific  ac- 
tion is  taken,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  violence  will  result  from  this 
march  on  Washington  Is  it  not  rea.son- 
able  that  the  President  should  advi.se  the 
peojile  of  the  country  as  to  what  will  .uid 
will  not  be  pc'-mitted?  The  Governors 
and  the  mayors  of  our  cities  need  to  know 
what  they  can  f^xpect  from  Washins^ton. 

More  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  looking  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  provide  leadership  at  this  cnicial 
time.  In  my  opinion,  leadership  means 
an  announcement  of  policies  now  and 
and  a  determination  to  follownip  with 
any  nece.ssarv  action  It  may  be  dis- 
astrous to  wait  until  trouble  starts  be- 
fore announcing  a  policv 


THE  DEAFENING  SILENCE  OF  THE 
SELF-STYLED  DOVES  IN  THE  RI;:- 
CENT  ATTACKS  ON  SAIGON  AND 
OTHER  CITIES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  can- 
not help  but  comment  upon  the  deaf- 
•^ning   silence   of    the   self-styled   doves 
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with  reference  to  the  i-ecent  ofTensive  on 
the  part  of  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
nam regular  troops  m  Saigon  and  in 
other  parts  of  South  Viettiam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has  mentioned 
the  use  of  lestraint.  prudence,  and  mod- 
eration on  the  part  of  Pi-esident  Johnson 
in  not  ordering  the  lull-.scale  resumption 
of  the  bombing  of  Noith  Vietnam.  In- 
st*^ad.  he  has  tned  to  kt^p  the  peace 
hopes  alive,  although  the  new  offensive 
gave  liim  ever\-  reason  to  respond  with 
renewed  violence.  Imagine  the  howls  and 
the  .screams  that  would  go  up  if  tlie 
situation  was  reversed  and  we  began  to 
bomb  on  the  eve  of  peace  talks.  But  yet 
not  a  word  of  criticism  about  the  other 
.sides  new  terror  campaign  including  the 
slaut'hter  of  innocent  new.smen.  But  let 
u.s  not  forget  that  tliere  were  more 
casualties  in  Korea  after  the  jjeace  ne- 
gotiations were  started  tlian  before. 

Mr  SiJeakcr.  I  think  these  events 
surely  must  demonstrate  certainly  to  his 
critics  and  to  the  world  that  President 
Johnson  has  acted  in  uood  faith  in  trying 
to  find  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's  activities  dem- 
onstrate auain  the  magnitude  of  Presi- 
dent JohiLson's  sacrifice  for  this  counti-y 
and  the  terrible  duplicities  with  which 
he  has  to  deal  in  this  war  with  the  war- 
makers  in  Hanoi.  It  demonstrates  to  all 
of  those  people  now  who  want  'peace 
now"  and  who  want  "war  now." 

And  yet  I  have  heard  not  one  word 
of  comimendation  from  the  so-called 
lieace  L;roups  for  our  President:  nor  have 
I  lieard  one  word  of  condemnation  for 
the  new-  offensive  on  the  eve  of  the  peace 
talks.  How-  inarticulate  the  verj'  articu- 
late can  be  when  it  comes  to  standing  up 
for  our  coimtry  or  pointing  the  finger 
at  our  counti-ys  advei-sai-y.  Our  country 
is  most  fortunate  in  having  a  man  of 
great  understanding,  great  patience,  and 
great  courage  in  these  most  tiTing  of 
times  as  its  President  and  leader.  Lyndon 
John.son. 

POPE  PALTL  OFFERS  VATICAN  PAL- 
ACE   AS    NEGOTIATIONS    SITE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  yester- 
day morning  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  contained  a  new-s  dispatch  from 
Rome  quoting  His  Holiness.  Pope  Paul 
VI.  as  saying  he  would  offer  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican  as  a  site  for  the  prelim- 
inary talks  on  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
but  the  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  did  not  report  that  Presi- 
dent Joimson.  in  a  \ery  warm  and  cour- 
teous reply,  had  accepted  the  offer  of  His 
Holiness. 

President  Johnson  accepted  that  offer 
just  as  he  has  accepted  every  realistic 
offer  that  has  been  made  since  he  has 
been  President  to  bring  about  world 
jieace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  v^-ould  not  expect  to 
read  this  on  the  front  pages  of  any  news- 
paper, because  many  of  these  negotia- 


tions, if  not  most  of  them,  have  to  be 
carried  on  without  the  glare  of  publicity. 
I  cite  this  only  to  show  the  constant 
effort  being  made  by  the  President  and 
by  our  Government  to  bring  about  world 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
are  grateful  for  the  very  generous  offer 
made  by  His  Holiness,  and  also  tor  the 
warm  and  immediate  lesjxmse  of  ac- 
ceptance from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  LATE  MERLE  McCURDY-  -FIRST 
CONSUMERS  COUNSEL  IN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely 
passing  yesterday  of  Merle  McCurdy, 
finst  consumers  counsel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  CkneUwid  commu- 
nity he  served  so  well.  His  experience  as 
a  trial  lawyer  served  iiiin  well  ivs  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio.  His  ,skill  in  craft.smanship  .serves 
as  his  testament  in  the  Report  ot  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

Tlie  entire  Nation  is  grateful  for  his 
exemplai-y  service  and  productive  life. 


ilies.  It  is  i)rivate  housing,  built  with 
private  funds  and  stimulating  i)rivate 
industi-y  while  providing  decent  homes 
for  Americans.  The  S65  million  requested 
in  new  contract  authority  is  really  not 
enough.  But  it  will  provide  about  72.000 
units  of  housing.  Which  of  us  is  willing 
to  .say  to  the  miserable  residents  of 
America's  ghettos.  "You  are  not  impor- 
tant enough  this  year.  Your  coimtry 
cannot  afford  to  help  you."  Which  of  us 
IS  willing  to  say  this  and  then  go  home — 
to  the  comforts  w-e  all  enjoy — and  forget 
the  less  lortunate? 

We.  of  the  90th  Congress,  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  ever-multiplying 
l^roblems  that  will  surely  overcome  our 
cities  if  we  do  not  act  now  to  provide 
better  iiaiLsjioi  talion.  rebuild  inner  city 
areas  and  .stimulate  research  on  the  qual- 
ity ot  life  in  an  urban  environment. 

Tliis  is  no  time  to  shut  our  eyes  and 
minds  to  the  city'.s  needs,  I  urge  you  to 
join  me  m  ai)|)ioving  the  full  amounts 
requested  lor  all  of  these  i^rograms. 


AMERICA:  CRISIS  IN  CITIES 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  America's  cities  face  a  desper- 
ate crisis.  The  combined  problems  of 
unprecedented  gro-Ath  and  continuous 
decay  must  be  solved. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message. 
•The  Crisis  of  the  Cities."  set  forth  ways 
to  solve  these  mounting  problems.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  mold  these  solutions  into 
active  programs  and  to  keep  older  i)ro- 
grams  working  for  us  through  adequate 
funding. 

We  will  soon  consider  the  HUD-inde- 
pendent  offices  appropriation  bill  for 
1969.  There  has  been  talk  of  saving  mon- 
ey by  cutting  the  housing  and  urban 
programs  in  this  bill.  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  now  is  the  time  to  save 
cities.  We  cannot  wait. 

The  model  cities  program,  for  which 
we  must  appropriate  funds,  not  only  of- 
fers new  hope  to  cities  where  it  is  in 
process,  but  to  all  cities  which  will  even- 
tually benefit  from  the  new  ideas  and 
solutions  developed  through  the  pro- 
gram. We  must  provide  the  full  appro- 
priation both  for  supplemental  grants 
and  for  urban  renewal  fimds  in  model 
cities. 

The  rent  supplement  program,  a  tar- 
get of  unthinking  critics,  is  the  modem 
answer  to  housing  for  low-income  fam- 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUC- 
TION FUNDS 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ju.st 
taken  the  loUowing  .statement  from  the 
UPI  wire  .service  which  allegedly  quotes 
a  high  official  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  That  .statement  reads  as 
follows: 

If  Coneress  .ipprovp.';  :i  ■'•6  billion  cut  in 
PrcsKient  Jcjhnson'.s  budget.  :t  will  mean  .i 
dritsiic  irppze  un  Frderal  hlgbwriv  construc- 
ilon  ivinds. 

The  relea.se  continues: 

The  olficial  .siUd  t!.e  Trraisp<  rii.lion  Depart - 
:n.-:u  which  includes  ihe  hV'den.l  Highway 
.'\dmliiistratioii  could  ub;;orb  its  .share  of  a 
S4  b'.r.ioii  (Tonnmy  cut.  but  il  Conerrs,s  ."-la.shes 
another  S2  billion  the  only  place  the  depart- 
ment could  economize  would  be  in  tlie  cx- 
jjenditure.s  from  the  $4.1  billion  highway 
irti.st  fund 

.Mr.   Speaker,   this   is   a    ^rie\ous  dis- 
.service  to  the  American  public.  Tlie  high- 
way trust  Iimd  in  no  way  reflects  the 
budgetary  problems  that  this  country  is 
confronted  with.  This  fund  is  a  iiay-as- 
you-go  fund  sustained  by  liighway  u.ser's 
taxes  and  is  used  under  the  trust  agree- 
ment to  con.struct  highways  throughout 
the  Nation.  To  drastically  cut  the  high- 
way construction  i^rogram  as  indicated 
by  this  official  -A-ould  .-top  the  construc- 
tion of  our  much  needed  interstate  and 
primaiy  highway  system.  This  would  en- 
danger the  lives  and  limbs  of  millions  of 
highway  users.  It  would  completely  dis- 
rupt the  highway  construction  business 
costing  many  thousands  of  jobs  which 
arc    directly    connected    with    highway 
con.struction.  and  additional   thousands 
of  .tobs  in  those  industries  related  to  such 
con.struction.  This  is  another  attempt  by 
the  administration  to  ■■blackmail    .Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  accept  its  S4  billion 
budget   cut   proposal   regardle.ss   of   the 
con.sequences. 
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The  continued  use  of  this  trust  fund 
bv  '.hf-  admir.i-'ralion  for  political  pur- 
poses IS  contran,-  to  th>'  intent  of  Con- 
stress  and  I  urije  the  F>ubiic  Works  Com- 
mittf-e  to  report  out  my  bill  forthwith 
•Ahich  would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  from  playing  pohtics 
with  the  trtist  fund  receipts  It  wouJd 
prohibit  the  political  manipulation  of 
this  fund  by  the  administration  Ui  coerce 
Members  of  f'on«ress  to  support  its 
oroDosals 

HISTORY      WILL     REMEMBER      THE 
PRESIDENTS   PEACE   INITIATIVES 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro;n 
Oklahoma^ 

There  wii.s  no  objection 

Mr  ALBERT  M:  Speaker  I  believe 
ri-.at  when  the  history  of  our  times  is 
rtn.iily  wittten,  Lyndon  Johnson  will  be 
remembered,  not  as  a  war  President,  but 
a.>  A  peace  President 

When  that  time  comes — when  the  vi- 
cious name  calling  has  stilled,  and  the 
r.oisy  demonstrators  hav.  been  relegated 
to  the  footnotes  of  textoooks — the  world 
will  know  that  the  36th  President  o!  the 
United  States  devoted  every  waking  hour 
of  every  day  toward  finding  a  peaceful 
solution  to  a  war  that  he  never  sought 

I  know  what  the  so-called  doves  have 
.aid  about  our  President  I  know  the 
dam.a^e  they  have  done  to  his  reputation 

Bit  I  also  know— far  better  than 
tht'v— the  countless  initiatives  this  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  to  end  the  flghtm;;  in 
Vietnam 

St^me  of  those  initiatives  are  familiar 
•o  .uiyonc  wh3  takes  the  trouble  t  >  read 
a  r.'wspaper  Others,  due  to  the  delicate 
r.a •-ur"  of  ne^'otiations.  cannot  be  dls- 
cxv-t-d  ar  this  time 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  can  be  sure 
of  Hanoi  knows  we  want  peace  Hanoi 
knows — and  has  known  from  tiie  begin- 
ning— that  we  always  have  been  wiUinu 
to  sit  down  at  the  conference  table 


PRIVATE   CALENDAR 

The  SPE.AKER  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Pn\ut"  Calendar 


VISITACIOiN  ENRigUKZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill     HR.  4386 
for    the    relief    of    Visitacion    Enriquez 
May  pa. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
ij\er  withuut  prejudice 

T!ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  n(>  ob''-<'fion 


ARTHl'R    JEROME  OLINGER    A 
MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  155'  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinyer  a 
r-nnoi-  by  his  next  fncnd,  his  father. 
Oeorste  Henrv  Oiniger.  and  George 
Henry  Olmger,  individually. 


Mr  GROSS  Mr  .si>eaKe!  .  I  astc  uiirtui- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  llie  gentleman  Irom  Iowa? 

There  was  no  obioction 


CHESTER  E    DAVIS 

The  Clerk  cailed  the  hill  S  233 1  for 
the  relief  of  ChesU-r  E    Davis 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  this  bill  be  passed 
o\e\-  without  prejudice   : 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Missouri ' 

There  was  no  objection 


DWAVNE    C     COX    AM)     .VII.I.I.\,M    D 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  L'alled  the  bill  HR  -'281  • 
for  the  relief  ot  Dwayne  C  Co.\  and  Wil- 
liam D   Martin 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  preiudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tontleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  obit<  " 


E.  L    TOWNLEY 


The  Clerk  called  'he  bill    H  R    11381 
for  the  reliel  of  E   L   Towniey 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAK:-:R  Is  there  objection  to 
the  renuest  of  the  gentleman  horn 
Missour. ' 

There  wa-  mm  oliuc  •  :ii:-. 


.lE-IL  BRICK  CO 


The  Clerk  called  'he  bill  HR  4058) 
for  the  relief  of  the  JE-IL  Buck  Co 

The  SPE.'XKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  preM?nt  consideration  of  the  bill'.' 

Mr  TALCOTT  and  Mr  HALL  ob- 
jected, ;ind.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicial- 


CERT:MN    EMPLO^'EES   of   the   DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  NA\'Y 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  1040 >  for 
the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from 
Mis.soLiri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH   W    HARRIS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  991. 
to  refer  the  bill  HR  14109'  entitled  A 
bill  for  the.  relief  ot  Joseph  W  Harris." 
to  the  Chi^  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  pursuant  to  .sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28  United  States  Code,  as 
amended 

Mr  OROSS  Mr  Sfx'aker  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  this  resolution  ije 
pa.-sed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  ;he  t;ciitlcman  irom  Iowa? 

Theie  was  :,•■    >bUTi!"i; 


CERTAIN  KMIM.OYEES  OF  THE 
NAVAL  WF.Al'ONS  CENTER,  CON- 
CORD. CALIF 

The  Clerk  cai:»d  the  bill  HR  2282 1 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Na\al  Weaix)ns  Center,  Concord.  Calit. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  'his  bill  be  pas.sed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectiofi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  :iom 
Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection 


INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AT 
PORT  SAM  HOUSTON.  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H  R.  10327' 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Falardeau.  Irva 
C;  Pianger.  Betty  Klemcke,  Wmeta  L. 
Welburn,  and  Emma  L  McNeil,  all  m- 
divuuials  employed  by  the  Department  ot 
the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Te.\ 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  ijrejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ul  the  gentleman  Iroin 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEDRO    ANTONIO     JULIO    SANCHEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  126'  for 
tiie  relief  ol  Podro  .\moiiio  Julio 
Sahchez. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i;entleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAUL     L       MARGARET      AND 
JOSEPHINE   KIRSTEATTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S,  909'  for 
the  relief  of  Paul  L,,  Marcaret  and 
Josephine  Klrsteatter 

There   beina    :;o  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  909 

He  xt  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep'eseiitatiies  of  the  Untied  Statts  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  .'luthorlzed  iind 
directed  to  pay  out  of  nny  money  m  the 
Treasurv  not  otherw  =e  .appropriated  to  each 
ot  the  following  :nd!\iduals  of  Healy  Lake, 
Alaska,  the  sum  of  $628  11,  in  full  settlement 
of  their  respective  claims  iiRainst  the  Un;ted 
States  for  damages  to  their  fur  business  and 
the  tools  of  that  business  as  a  result  of 
Exercise  Ttmberllne  held  by  the  United 
States  ^rmy  in  the  Henly  Lake  area  from 
.January  'J,  i9«3,  'hrouch  March  15.  1063: 

Paul  L.  Klrsteatter; 

M.trL'aret  Klrsteatter; 

J  sephi:;e  Klrsteatter: 
P'o-  •.drd.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
pr  ipriated  in  •h:s  .^ct  in  excess  ot  10  per 
.e.'itun^.  thereof  shall  be  pnia  or  aellvered  to 
r  rece:ved  by  any  ..cent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
Luunt    of    services    rendered    In    connection 
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\v;th  thu->  i.laim.  and  '.he  s.ime  shall  be  un- 
..iwlul.  ,oiy  contract  to  the  ch  iitrary  uotwlth- 
.■tandlng.  Any  person  slolatlng  ihe  provisions 
if  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  ^':ullty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  i'  nvirtion  thereof  shall 
be  :iiied  ;i!  ,.iiy  Mini  lut  uxceeding  $1,000, 

With  the  tollowina  committee  amend- 
ment 

On  page  2.  iine  5  strike  in  excess  of  10 
per  c-entiim  thereof" 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  w  as  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  rer.d  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


d.  1406 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Keprenentatiits  of  the  Uhiti  d  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jorge  Mestas  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  beep  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  Slates  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  Pebruarj-^7,  1963 

The  bill  \*as  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SEAMAN    EUGENE   SIDNEY   MARKO- 
VITZ.   US    NAV\' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S,  948^  for 
the  relief  of  Seaman  Eugene  Sidney 
Markovitz.  US    Navy 

There   being   no   objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  ;is  follows: 
s    948 

He  :t  •  nactrd  bu  the  Sniate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ui  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
,^.ecret,iiry  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  p.ty,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  r.ot  utherwise  appropriated,  to  Sea- 
iii.in  Eugpiic  .Sidney  Markovltz  the  sum  of 
$3  067  23  representing  compensation  for  the 
:o;s  of  his  household  sioods  and  personal 
effects  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  while 
stored  at  the  Ouardlan  Van  and  Storage 
C'ompany.  S:»n  Diego.  California,  following 
the  expiration  of  Ills  authorized  period  of 
temporary  storage  at  Government  expense, 
but  during  a  [lerhxl  the  said  Seaman  Eugene 
Sidney  Markovltz  was  entitled  to  additional 
storage  at  Government  expense,  although 
he  was  unable  to  make  arrangements  for 
such  storage  because  of  frequent  movements 
in  connection  with  his  military  service: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
accoimt  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  .Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  ,a.nd  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding Jl.OOO 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
jia.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NICHOLAS     S,     CVETAN.     U.S.     AIR 
FORCE   'RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S,  1052i  for 
the  relief  of  Nicholas  S,  Cvetan,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
Liver  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JORGE  MESTAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -S,  1406'  for 
the  relief  of  Dr,  Jorge  Mestas. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 


mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  lown? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JOSE  J,  GUIJARRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS,  2149 1  for 
the  relief  of  Dr,  Jose  J.  Guijarro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S,  2149 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.^ct,  Dr,  Jose  J,  Guijarro  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  ,^ugust  17,   1967, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DENNIS  W,  RADTKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S,  2178)  for 
the  relief  of  Dennis  W,  Radtke, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read   the   bill,   as  follows: 

S,  2178 
Be  it  enacted  by  t)te  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Den- 
nis W.  Radtke,  N90  W17051  Appleton  Ave- 
nue, Menomonee  Falls,  Wisconsin,  the  sum 
of  $100,  In  full  settlement  of  his  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  refund  of  that  amount 
required  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  his  cashing  of  stolen 
Canadian  money  order  numbered  B-73.156,- 
990.  on  December  10,  1964,  while  serving  as  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
piirtment.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  percentum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  ■'In  excess  of  10 
jjer  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabler- 


LAURENCE  BLOOM 

The  Clerk  called  the  hill     H.R.  1608  i 
for  the  relief  of  Laurence  Bloom. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 


HENRY  E,  BULLOCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  226V 
lor  the  reliel  of  Henry  E    Bull'X-k 

Mr,  HALL  Mr  SiJeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  this  bill  bp  ic^s'-f-d 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  i<i 
tlie  request  of  the  i.;entleman  liom  Mi-- 
soun'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


HORACE  H    EASIERDAV 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  :J7ft8' 
for  the  relief  of  Horace  H    Easterday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  jias fd 
over  without  pre.iudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  .  entleman  Irom  lov.a'.' 

There  was  no  objection 


MARIA  CALDERON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  301.')' 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Calderon 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cl'-ik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH    3010 

Be  it  (nartfd  bit  tlie  Si  iiate  and  House 
iif  liepreseixtatn  es  of  the  United  Staiet  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled .  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Maria  Calderon  may  be  rlassi- 
Hed  as  an  eligible  orjihan  within  the  ine:in- 
mg  of  .sectiou  101 1  b  i  l  11  (Ft  of  the  .Act,  upi  n 
appro-\-al  of  'a  petition  filed  jn  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolpho  Caramanz ana.  citl?ens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions :n  that  ^pcTlon  relating  to  ellttlMi' 
(jrphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

.strike  (  ut  all  after  the  tnactine  (  l.oise 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlne- 

"Tliat.  for  the  jnirposes  of  .'■ectiiins  203ia) 
I  1 )  and  204  of  the  ImmiiJration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Maria  PrescUla  Caramanzana 
shall  be  lield  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  daughter  of  Mr.  Adolf o  Cara- 
manzana, a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat-e";: 
Provided.  That  the  natural  jiarents  >r 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  tt.itus  under 
the  Immigration  and   Nationality  .'\ct." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Prescilla 
Caramanzana." 

A  motion  to  leconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JOSEPH    H.    BONDUKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  oill  H.R,  4939' 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H,  Bonduki, 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  preiudice. 
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The  SPEAKER  I.^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ' 

Tb.ere  was  no  objection. 


MARIA     DE     CONCKICAO     BOTELHO 

The  Clerk  railed  the  oill  'HR  10989- 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  de  Conceicao 
Botelho 

There,  beine  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the'bill,  a.s  follows 

H  R  10989 
B^'  u  tnartt'd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Re-pre-tentatirei  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  m  Congrr^f  a.i<embled.  Tti&t.  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immlatratlon  and  Na- 
tlonallry  Act.  Maria  de  Conceicao  Bonelho 
shall  be  held  .-ind  considered  to  have  been 
l.iwfiiUy  Admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thl.s  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  '.Isa  fee  Upon  rhe  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  th;s  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  sh.iU 
Instruct  the  proper  quota  control  oflBcer  to 
deitU'-»  one  number  fr  >m  the  appropriate 
qtiottt  f«f  the  first  ye>ir  tnat  such  quota  is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  aJl  after  the  enacting  clauae  and 
Insert   in    Ueu   thereof   the   following; 

■That,  for  the  purposes  of  .■sections 
203(a)  (2i  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and 
N  ttlonaluy  Act  Maria  de  Conceicao  Botelho 
Perelra  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
•.he  naturai-born  alien  daughter  of  Palmira 
Pereira.  a  lawfully  resident  ailen  in  the 
United  States  Provided.  That  the  natural 
parent;*  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  benefici- 
ary shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship. 
be  accorded  ajiy  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tmie.  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  Dashed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de  Concei- 
cao Botelho  Pereira  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


MARIO  SANTOS  GOMES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R.  1JJ46' 
for  the  relief  of  Mario  Santos  Gomes. 

There  being  no  objection.^  the  Clerk 
'.end  the  bill,  as  follows  \. 

H  R.   12246 

Se  It  enacted  6y  r'li?  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri-presentatnes  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assenibled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  I'f  :he  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Mario  Santos  Oomes  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  compiled  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  316  of  that  Act  aa  they 
re'.ate  to  residence  and  physical  presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  -n  the  table 


ANN  SU  GIBSON 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -  H  R.  12306' 
for  the  relief  of  Ann  Su  Gibson 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H  R.  12306 
B«  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.'<entatties  of  the  Uniti-d  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ann  Su  Olbson  may  he  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101  ibii  1  mFi  of  the  Act.  upKjn  approval 
of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr  and 
Mrs  Charles  C  Olbson.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act 
Section  204(C)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  relating  to  the  number  of  pe- 
titions which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
inapplicable  in  this  case. 

T1ie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  entjio.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MISS    ELIZABETH    rtCHOFIELD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R  lJ.i02  ■ 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Schofield. 

There   bein«    no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.    12502 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.fe  of 
Repre.ientatnes  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  o-isembled  That,  in  the  ad- 
mlmstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Elizabeth  Schorteld,  the  fiancee  of 
Bradley  Currv  a  cltl/.en  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  vlsji  ;is  a  nonimmigrant 
temporary  visitor  for  .i  period  of  three 
months  Proi-idfd,  That  the  administrative 
authorities  find  that  the  said  ETllzjibeth  Scho- 
field is  coming  to  the  Umted  Suites  with  a 
bona  tide  Intention  of  being  married  to  the 
said  Bradley  Currv  and  Is  found  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  immigration  laws.  In 
the  event  the  marriage  between  the  ;ibove 
named  persona  does  not  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Elizabeth 
Schofield.  she  shall  be  required  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure  to 
do  SCI  shall  be  deported  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  242  tuxd  243  of  the 
ImmJi?rauon  and  Nationality  Act  In  the 
event  that  the  marriage  between  the  above 
niimed  persons  shall  occur  within  three 
months  after  tne  .*ntry  of  the  said  Elizabeth 
Schofield.  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  .idmlssion 
for  permanent  residence  of  the  said  Elizabeth 
Schofield  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  of 
the  required  visa  tee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  th.ird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WASSON  COAL   MINING  CORP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  12539 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  US  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  VVa.sson 
Coal  Mining  Corp  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr  T.ALCOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimcTiis  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  with  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

There  was  no  objection 


CHRISTOPHER  SLO.ANK     BOSMOS' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR.  12816  i 
for  the  relief  of  Christopher  Sloane 
'  Bosmos ' . 


There  belI■.^'  no  objection,  the  C!e;k 
read  the  bill,  ds  follows 

H  R     12816 

Be    it    enacted    by    the    Senate    and    H.  u  , 
of    Representatives    of    ihr    United    States    ,,• 
America  tn  Congress  asvcrrib/ed     That   in  •]■.•• 
admlnlstralion  of  the  Iinmlis'rallon  and  .N.- 
tloHiilitv    .Act     Christopher   Sk>.ine    (Bu.siu..^ 
may  be  Llii.-.f.UuMl  .is  a  child  wlthm  the  iue;i; 
ini^  of  .section   101(b)  (li(P)    of  the  Act.  .iih: 
a   petlti.ju   filed   in   his   behalf    by   Marcia   l 
Sloane.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  >v 
approved  pursuant  'o  section  204  of  the  Ac: 

The  bill  was  ordered  t.i  be  en^ro.s.sed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  liie 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  io 
recijiisider  w.is  '.aid  on  the  table. 


MRS    RUTH   BHUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill     H  R    12H94 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pas.sed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  :■•, 
the  request  of  the  tientleiiian  i:oin 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  obiection 


MRS.    ELISE  C.   GILL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  >  H  R.  1432:i 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Elise  C.  Gill. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H  R  i  4:i2:i 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hume 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ■•■ 
America  in  Congress  a.'^sembled.  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  an  ; 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  .iny  money  :n  tin- 
Treasury  not  otherwise  .ipproprtuted.  to  Mr.. 
EUse  C  GUI  of  Linden.  California,  the  sum 
of  .$75  111  full  settlement  ol  her  c;aim  ;i>caui.s' 
the  United  suites  for  not  paying,  by  roaso:. 
of  lapse  of  time  .i  $73  Unlt«>d  States  posta 
mone  order  held  by  lier  nuniberpd  25.'iHiT 
dated  .September  2.  :'.'44  No  part  of  the 
•imount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  "t 
atujrney  on  account  of  services  rendered  m 
connection  with  this  chum,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  t<.i  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violatlnt; 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
•hereof  shall  be  fined  ;n  .iny  sum  not 
exceeding  $1  (MHi 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  eimro.ssec: 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider wiis  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  .J    BEAS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR    15633 
lor  the  relief  of  Robert  J,  Beas, 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  o\t ; 
without  ijrejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  obiectior.. 


DR    NOEL  O    GONZALEZ 


tor 


The  Clerk  called   the  bill     S.   68  > 
the  relief  ol  Dr.  Noel  O    Gonzalez. 

There   being   no   obiection     the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


y 


May 
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S  68 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprrsentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  ptirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Dr  Noel  O  Gonzalez  shall  be  held 
and  con.sldered  t»)  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  Ajjrll  20.  196'J 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  pace  I,  line  ti,  strike  out  the  date  "April 
20.  1982"  .inrl  sub.'^tUute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
date   May  4.  1962" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


DEMETRA  LANI  ANGELOPOULOS 

T!ie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1129* 
for  the  relief  of  Deinetra  Lani  Angelop- 
oulos 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CITA  RITA  LEOLA  INES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  107)  for 
the  relief  of  Cita  Rita  Leola  Ines. 

There   being   no   objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S     107 

Be  it  enacted  f)v  rhe  Sinate  and  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  United  States  of 
America  :n  Cong!-(s.\  a'^'^einbled .  That,  for  the 
])urp<'ses  r  ^ectlons;  203(a)(2)  and  204 
of  tin  ImniiKr;itloii  and  Nationality  Act.  Cita 
Rita  Leola  Ines  t,haU  be  liekl  and  con.sldered 
to  be  tlie  natural-born  child  of  Carolina 
Ines  Campomanes.  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  United  State.';  P'ondrd.  Tliat  no 
natural  parent  or  .';tepparent  of  the  benefi- 
ciary, by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  ihall  be 
accortird  .inv  right.  pri\ilepre.  or  status  under 
the  Inmi'.LT  :rioii  ;iiict  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  ;i.it;e  !.  line  .").  .ilter  the  words  "the 
ii.tiur.o-'rwrn"  insert  the  wiird  ".illen" 

The  commit  tee  ameiidmeiu  was  ameed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  tlurd  time,  and  passed 
and  a  muticn  to  leconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARIANA  MANTZIOS 


United  States,  pur^u.mt  to  sectum  204 (.ii   of 
such  Act 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


for 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1147 
the  relief  of  Mariana  Mantzios. 

There   liein^'   no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bili.  as  lollows: 

S  1147 
Br  !t  cncC.'Ci  bv  t>ic  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcscntatii  cs  of  t>ie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Coiiqrcss  a.''Scrnb!cd.  Tliat.  In  the  ad- 
ministration I'f  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Mariana  Mantzios  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(liiP)  of  such  Act .  subject  to  the  proviso 
to  such  section,  and  a  petition  may  be  filed 
in  behalf  of  the  said  Mariana  Mantzios,  by 
Mr.  .-ind  Mrs.  Mike  Mantzios,  citizens  of  the 
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ANA  JACALNE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S,  1180'  lor 
the  relief  ol  Ana  Jacalne. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S  11 80 
Be  It  enacted  bn  the  Seiuite  mu!  Huu^e  m 
Representatives  of  titc  United  States  or  .-ime'- 
ica  m  Congres.'i  assembled  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ImniiKration  :tnd  Nation- 
ality Act,  An.i  J;ic.ilne  may  i)e  cla.'-sified  .is  .t 
child  within  the  meaning  ol  section  101  ibi 
(1)(P)  of  such  Act.  and  a  petition  may  be 
filed  in  beh.ilf  of  the  .*aid  -Ana  .Jac.iliie  bv 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Steven  Jacalne,  citizens  of  :he 
United  States,  pursuant  to  .-ection  204  ,>1  such 
Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR. 


BRANDLA    DON 
PRASCHNIK  > 


'NEE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  139,5'  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Brandla  Don  nee  Pras- 
chnik  I . 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows; 

S  IliftiS 
Be  If  enacted  by  tite  Senate  (tnd  Honse  o/ 
Representatives  of  tlie  United  Slatci  of 
.Imerica  in  Congress  iissembled.  I'liat,  Idr 
the  purposes  of  the  Iinmigratinn  and  Natl(jn- 
allty  Act.  Doctor  Brandla  Don  >  nee  Pras- 
chnlk)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  ha\e 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
lor  permanent  residence  as  of  .September  29. 
1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  bill  be  pas.sed 
over   without    prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequcst  ot  the  lientleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


YANG  OK  YOO  (  MARIA  MARGURITA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1490 >  for 
the  relief  of  Yang  Ok  Yoo  '  Maria  Mar- 
gurita ) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follo-ws : 

S.  1490 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llcmse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigraticjn  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Fection  204(c).  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
In  behalf  of  orphans,  shall  be  inapplicable 
in  the  case  of  a  petition  iiled  in  behalf  of 
Yang  Ok  Yoo  (Maria  Margurita)  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  N.  Votel,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  AMALIA  SERESLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1808)  for 
the  relief  of  Miss  Amalia  Seresly. 


DR.  PEDRO  LOPEZ  GARCIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  1483'  lor 
the  lelief  of  Dr.  Pedro  Lojiez  Garcia. 

Tliere   lueitm    no   objiK-tion.   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s  lAm 

lie  ,t  iiiaited  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Hi  Represeniat:i<s  of  tin-  United  States  of 
Airier.ra  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
jmrposes  ■'(  the  Inimlpration  and  Nationality 
.Act,  Doctor  Pedro  Lopez  Garcia  shall  be 
held  and  considercri  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  .States  lor  ))erinanent 
residence   as   of   February   9.    1963 

The    bill    was    ordered    to    be    read    a 

third  tune,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  GABRIEL  GOMEZ   DEL  RIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1918'  for 
tlie  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Gomez  del  Rio. 

There  beiim  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follov.s: 

S  1918 
Hi  ,t  enai-recl  In;  rhe  Senate  and  House 
111  lieproevrat.i  es  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameru-a  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
piirtxisps  of  the  Iinmltrrntion  and  Nationality 
.■\ct.  Doctor  Gabriel  Gomez  del  Rio  shall  be 
lield  and  considered  to  have  Ijeen  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Stales  ior  permanent 
residence   ;is    of    March    3.    1961, 

The  bill  ".as  oixiered  to  be  lead  a  third 
time,  was  read  tlie  thiid  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  t-o  reconside:-  was  Jaid  on 
the  table. 


RACHEL  STIMPSON 

The  Clerk  eaili  d  the  bill  HR  1.027' 
for  the  relief  of  Rachel  StimiJson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  ihis  bill  be  iia.ssed  o\er 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  tlieic  objcctit.n  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  ASHE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  4404- 
lor  the  relief  of  Ilubeit  Ashe. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  S;)."aker.  I  ask  unani- 
mr^'as  consent  tha'  this  bill  be  j.iasse:i  ivcy 
without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  H.R,  1624  TO  CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  Hou'^e  Resolution 
1098,  to  refer  the  bill  HR,  1624'  en- 
titled "A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Sherman 
Webb,  and  others'  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  ol  Claims  pursuant 
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to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri 

There  was  no  objection 


REFEREN'CE  OP  HR  9752  TO  CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
1110.  to  refer  the  bill  -  H  R.  9752)  en- 
titled 'A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
E.  Kennedy  and  Alvln  B.  Burt.  Jr.  '  to 
the  Chief  Commi.ssioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pur.suant  to  sections  1492  anci 
2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary- inqu:r>- 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  now 
on  H  ju.-;e  Resolution  1098  or  House  Reso- 
lution lllO':"  In  either  event,  which  one 
was  .skipped? 

The  SPEAKER  The  one  which  is  un- 
der consideration  is  House  Resolution 
1110  The  one  prior  to  that  was  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  House  Resolution  1110 
be  pa->.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'' 

There  was  no  objection 


REFERENCE  OF  H  R  1761  TO  CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  COURT 
OF    CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
ir.  1  to  refer  the  bill  H  R.  1761'  en- 
titled A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Ralph  J  Messina.  Sr  .  and  John  H 
Fitzgerald,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous airisent  that  this  resolution  be 
pa.-ised  over  -^^.thout  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  321 1  for 
the  relief  of  Charie.<  Bernstein 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque;^t  of  tne  ijentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSAN    ELIZABETH     CHO      LONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S  1828'  for 
the  rehef  of  Susan  Elizabeth  '  Cho  ■  Lont; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


S    1828 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatues  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Conj'C.ss  ajnembLed.  That,  In  Ihe 
admlnlstr.^tloti  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  S\isan  Elizabeth  iCho)  Ix)ng 
may  be  classlfled  .la  .i  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  sectlwn  loi:bi  l)iFi  of  the  Act.  vipon 
approval  of  .i  petition  flle^  In  her  behalf  by 
Miss  Joyce  M  LA^ng.  a  i^itlzeii  'if  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  said 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


LISA  MARIE  'KIM'    LONG 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  'S  1829'  for 
the    relief  of    Lisa    Mane    ■  Kim '    Long. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

S  1H29 
Be  it  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres'^  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlunallty  Art.  Ll.sa  Marie  •  Klmi  Long  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101ib)il)(F)  "f  the  Act.  up-ni  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  tiled  in  her  behalf  by 
Miss  Joyce  M  Long,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  piirstiaiu  to  section  204  of  the  said 
Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

DK    J(_^SE   ERNESTO  GARCLA  y 
TOJAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  1968'  for 
the  relief  of  Dr  Jose  Ernesto  Garcia  y 
Tojar. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 
S    1968 

Be  It  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
•he  purposes  'f  the  Immltrratlun  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Jose  Ernesto  Garcia  y 
Tojar  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  November  23. 
1961 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


DR    .ANACLETO  C    FERN.\NDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  S  2005  >  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Anacleto  C.  Fernandez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S     2006 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entatii  es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Ccmgress  a.f'iembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  '.<{  the  Immigration  and  nation- 
ality .Act,  Doctor  Anacleto  C  Fernandez  shall 
t)e  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  .States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  31.  1961 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  waa 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR    MARIO  JOSE  REMIREZ 
DeESTENOZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.2022)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario  Jose  Remirez  De- 

Estenoz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s    2022 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Doctor  Mario  Jose  Remirez  De- 
Estenoz  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  24,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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VIRGLLIO    A    ARANGO,   DOCTOR   OF 
MEDICINE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2023  >  for 
the  relief  of  Virsilio  A.  AraiiKO.  doctor 
of  medicine. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s,  2023 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represi-ntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Cong^rss  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Vlrglllo  A.  .Arango.  doctor  of  medicine, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawruUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  111,  1961. 

Tile  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tlilrd 
time,  was  read  tlie  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CUBAN    TRUCK    &    EQUIPMENT    CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6321' 
for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban  Truck  & 
Equipment  Co  .  its  heirs  and  assigns. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  pre.mdlce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.    -ALBERTO    DE    JONGH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  S.  2078 '  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto  De  Jongh. 

There   being    no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
3.  2078 

He  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asMembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Mberto  De  Jongh  aball 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  Statee  for  per- 
manent residence  ae  of  June  12,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  ROBERT  L.  CESPEDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  2132)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Cespedes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  ai32 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpoeee  of  the  Immigration  and  N»- 
tlonaUty  Act,  Doctor  Robert  L.  Ceepedee 
shall  bo  held  and  oanaldered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  30,  1060. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ANGEL  TREJO  PADRON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2139)  for 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel  Trejo  Padron. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2139 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  asse7nbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  TreJo  Padron  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  us  of  May  6,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR..  JOSE  PUENTES  ROCA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2248)  for 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Puentes  Roca. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  2248 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jose  Puentes  Boca  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  5,    1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date 
■'September  5.  1961"  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "September  6.  1961". 


DR.  EDGAR  REINALDO  NUNEZ  BAEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2176)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar  Reinaldo  Nunez 
Baez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2176 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
•he  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Edgar  Reinaldo  Nunez 
Bacz  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
♦  or   permanent   residence   as   of   February   9, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thjird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  ,  .  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thud 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

DR.  MARGARITA  LORIGADOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  2256)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Margarita  Lorigados. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  2256 
Be  it  en<icted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
-Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  lor  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Margarita  Lorigados  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  October   10,   1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ALFREDO  JESUS  GONZALEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2193)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Jesus  Gonzalez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  lor  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  Alfredo  Jesus  Gonzalez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  12.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GORDON  SHIH  GUM  LEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fS.  2285)  for 
the  relief  of  Gordon  Shih  Gum  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2285 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Gordon  Shlh  Gum  Lee  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  19.  1953,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  of  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  m  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2301 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality. Act.  Doctor  Francisco  GulUermo 
Gomez-ifnguanzo  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  20,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DR  JESUS  ADALBERTO  QUEVEDO- 
AVILA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2381)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  Adalberto 
Quevedo-Avlla. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2381 
i3e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Heprc^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
jjurposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jesus  Adalberto  Quevedo-Avlla 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  June  7,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  

DR.    TEOBALDO    CUERVO-CASTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  2403)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Teobaldo  Cuervo- 
Castillo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2403 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :7i  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Teobaldo  Cuervo- 
Castillo  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  lor  permanent  residence  ivs  of  Jan- 
uary 23.  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  '  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  FRANCISCO  GUILLERMO 
GOMEZ-INGUANZO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2301)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco  Guillermo 
Gomez-Inguanzo. 


DR.  HERIBERTO  JOSE  HERNANDEZ- 

SUAREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2404)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Heriberto  Jose  Hernan- 
dez-Suarez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoeee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Heriberto  Jose  Hemandez-Suarez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  3,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,    was    read    the    third    time,    and 
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passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s 
laid  un  ttie  table 


DR    JESUS  JOSE  EDUARDO  GARCIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  2489)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr  Jesus  Jose  Eduardo 
Garcia 

There  bt'in^  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S  2489 
Be  i:  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattiei  of  Ch''  I'riited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That,  for  the 
purp<jses  of  the  Ininilgratl'in  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr  Je»us  Jose  Eduartlu  Garcia  shall  be 
held  ai.d  runsldered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  l,nlte<l  States  ('>r  permanent 
residence  <is  of   September    14,    1962 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  th.ird  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


REMCO    INDUSTRIES,    INC 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  'HR  104 17 > 
for  the  relfef  of  Remco  Industries    Inc 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i<entleman  from 
California  ' 

There  was  no  objection 


VICTORINO  SEVERO   BLANCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  81241' 
for  the  relief  of  Vlctorino  Severo  Blanco 

There  bemg   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R    aJ4! 

Be  It  enacted  by  t'le  Senate  and  Hou.^e  of 
Hr-pre-tentati:  rs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con';re.is  a.^iem^led  That,  lor  the 
P'irp<,>ses  of  the  Immigration  ,ind  Natlonalltv 
Act.  Vlctorino  Stvero  Blanco  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfviUv  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August   18,   1961 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  ti.e  table 


DR    ORLANDO  L    FERNANDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ■  H  R.  1J115 
for   the    relief   of   Dr    Orlando   L.    Fer- 
nandez 

Th.ere   being   no  objection,    the  Clerk 
read  the  tJiU,  as  follows: 
H.R.   12115 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre  -cntatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrtca  :n  ConyfiS  assernbled.  That,  for  the 
purp<-«es  C'f  '.he  Tmm;^ratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr  Orlando  L,  Fernandez  shall  be  held 
and  Linsidt-red  to  have  been  Liwfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  October  31,  196! 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.-.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


LENNART  G<:)RDON  LANGHORNE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R  15462  • 
for  the  relief  of  Lennart  Gordon  Lang- 
horne. 


Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  b*-  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  nentlenian  from  Iowa  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.\KER  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  .■\PPOINTMENT 
OF  THE  PRESENT  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  FOR 
AN  ADDITIONAL  TERM  OF  1  YEAR 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion HJ  Res  1224 1  to  authorize  the 
President  to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  1  year,  tlie  officer  serving 
in  that  position  on  April  1,  1968,  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  SPE.'VKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina' 

Mr  FINDLEV  Mr  Spi-aker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object 

Th.e  SPE.AKER,  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  reserves  the  risht  to  object 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  House 
Jomt  Resolution  1224  would  authorize 
the  Preeldent  to  reappoint  Gen.  Earle 
G  Wheeler  to  an  additional  term  of  1 
year  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief.s  of 
StatT 

It  IS  bemg  considered  at  the  request  of 
the  executive  branch 

It  IS  a  proposal  of  great  imixMtance  tor 
It  seeks  to  convey  to  the  Pre.sident  a 
prerogative  which  is  expressly  reserved  to 
him  only  m  time  of  war  declared  by  Con- 
gress. By  law  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  the  Nations  highest 
militai-y  officer,  occup.vmK  a  unique  and 
powei-Tul  position.  In  view  of  the.se  cir- 
cumstances I  believe  this  important  reso- 
lution— presenting  as  it  does  a  rare  op- 
portunity for  the  House  to  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  an  individual  appointed 
by  the  President — .should  not  be  treated 
m  an  almost  casual  manner  through  the 
unanimous-consent  calendar  Can  the 
leadership  inform  me  as  to  why  ;■  resolu- 
tion of  this  importance  has  not  had  pub- 
lic hearings'.' 

We  are  faced  with  a  circumstance  in 
which  the  outgoing  administration  ts 
living,  in  effect,  a  new  lease  on  life  for 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  As  the  current  administration 
draws  to  a  close  and  the  President,  tlie 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  National  Security 
Coimcil  prepare  to  leave  office,  we  sud- 
denly find  a  request  by  the  Executive 
asking  Congre.ss  to  authorize  the  reap- 
pointment of  the  incumbent  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Congress  obvi- 
ously had  a  reason  in  mind  why  it  limited 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  two  terms  of  2  years  each. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  set  that 
a.^lde  without  any  explanation  from  the 
Executive  other  than  Defen.se  Secretary 
Chffords  very  vague  reference  to  exist- 
ing conditions'"  in  his  letter  to  the 
Speaker  dated  March  29.  1968  Since  this 
letter    was    dated    2    days    prior    to    the 


President's  announcement  of  the  partial 
cessation  of  bombing  and  his  decision  not 
to  .seek  reelection,  Uien  it  is  obvious  that 
these  were  not  the  '  existim,'  conditions" 
Secretary  Chfford  had  m  mind  :n  dralt- 
mg  the  letter  I  feel  that  public  hearings 
or  clarification  from  the  Executive  as  to 
why  It  desires  this  legislation  is  very 
much  m  order 

There  is  another  point  to  consider 
here.  As  tlie  committee  states  m  its  re- 
port on  this  resolution: 

Gent-ral  Wlieeler  hiis  .served  ...s  Cliiiirman  <if 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  tlie  entire 
period  of  our  military  operations  in  Vietnam, 

As  such,  during  that  period  General 
Wheeler  has  presiunably  been  a  major 
architect  of  our  policies  in  that  war  The 
war  has  been  an  example  of  tlie  new  mili- 
tary doctrine  of  'Liraduali.sm  "  Gradu- 
alism .strikes  me  as  being  morally  mde- 
fen.sible  and  militarily  .selt-defeatmg. 

There  have  been  occasional  reports  in 
the  press  that  key  elements  of  the  mili- 
tary leadership  have  op[X).sed  this  unau- 
thorized and  undeclared  policy  of  gradu- 
alism. But  .so  far  as  I  know  General 
Wheeler,  if  he  has  oppo.sed  thus  jxilicy  has 
certainly  .  poken  in  muted  tones  and  a 
muffled  voice  While  the  President  has 
eventually  approved  mo,st  measures  re- 
quested by  militaiT  'eadershi|)  he  has 
done  so  only  after  such  procrastination 
that  the  predicted  effect  could  not  be 
attained,  resulting  m  an  unconscionable 
price  m  American  lives  and  money 

The  concept  of  i;raduali.sin  has  been 
defended  a.>  a  means  to  prevent  military 
escalation.  In  application  during  General 
Wheeler  ,s  term  of  office  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  it  hius  actually 
induced  escalation  by  preventing  the  ap- 
plication of  the  force  needed  to  crush 
a^'«re.ssion.  Moreover,  after  each  care- 
fuJlv  pha.sed  escalation  of  a  conflict, 
gradualism  contemplated  a  "pause,  "  The 
object  was  to  permit  the  ai.'u're,ssor  to 
reassess  his  risks  and  >eek  negotiation. 
As  practiced  m  Vietnam,  .some  have  sug- 
gested, gradualism  has  often  led  even  to 
advance  warnings  to  the  ag,i:ressor  as 
America  has  moved  to  augment  her 
forces  or  otherwise  strengthen  her  mili- 
tary position. 

The  object  of  this  aspect  of  'gradual- 
ism" has  been  to  prevent  "overreaction  ' 
bv  the  aggressor  or  his  allies  T!;e  actual 
result  has  been  to  permit  t'r.c  enemy 
easily  to  match  our  buildup.  Thus  the 
war  has  been  prolonged  and  a  military 
solution  vastly  impaired 

Gradualism  has  permitted  North  Viet- 
nam to  build  up  Its  capability  to  per- 
severe in  Its  aggression  and  withstand  at- 
tacks. It  has  indulged  .sanctuaries,  in 
w  hich  the  Communisl.s  have  been  able  to 
regroup  and  reinforce  position  '.vith  im- 
punity. As  a  result  a  relatively  backward 
country  which  lacks  a  .sophisticated  war 
making  capability  has  bogged  down  the 
huge  forces  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

It  mav  be  that  circumstances  in  Viet- 
nam make  the  application  of  massive 
American  military  might  inaijpropriate. 
Perhaps  American  military  strength  is 
unequal  or  unsuited  to  the  task  of  ferret- 
ing out  guerrillas  in  black  pajamas.  But 
certainly  4  years  bitter  experience  has 
proved  that  gradualism  is  an  utter 
failure. 
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The  question  which  the  Congress 
should  pursue  is  General  Wheeler's  pres- 
ent attitude  on  gradualism?  Would  he 
favor  it  m  Thailand.  Korea.  Europe,  if 
trouble  comes  in  those  areas? 

The  pacilication  effort  in  Vietnam — 
now  largely  directed  by  the  military — 
has  not  achieved  its  goals  either  and 
General  Wheeler  siiould  be  questioned 
closely  in  public  hearings  on  this  matter. 

The  question  of  our  military  strategy 
in  Europe  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  flex- 
ible response  should  also  be  examined  in 
public  hearings,  as  well  as  General 
Wheeler's  attitude  toward  prior  con- 
gressional api)ro\al  for  commitment  of 
American  troops  to  combat  activities. 

I  would  like  clarification  of  General 
Wheeler's  appraisal  of  the  doctrine  of  nu- 
clear parity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Does 
he  believe  furtlier  technological  break- 
throughs are  possible,  thus  enabling  the 
United  States  to  retain  a  credible  second 
strike  cai)ability  or  does  he  subscribe 
Uj  the  argument  raised  by  some  that  nu- 
clear parity  insures  the  peace? 

Now,  it  could  be  argued  that  in  12 
months  General  Wheeler  could  accom- 
plish little,  either  positively  or  negatively. 
Those  who  feel  that  a  12-month  inter- 
regniun  is  an  unimportant  period  of 
time,  should  remember  the  chilling 
words  of  U  Thant.  Secretary  General  of 
the  Unitt^d  Nations  who  said  in  Decem- 
ber 1967: 

I  liii\o  seen  more  crises  and  greater  inter- 
national ten.slon  m  tlie  past  12  months  than 
I  can  rec.ill  ,tt  anv  time  during  the  11  years 
I  have  spent  m  the  U.N. 

In  less  than  12  months  in  1965  the 
United  St-ates  inci  eased  its  ground  troops 
in  Vietnam  Irom  20.000  to  over  300.000. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  revolu- 
tions, civil  wais,  and  .small  wars  threat- 
ening or  underway  in  Thailand,  Burma. 
the  Philippines,  the  Congo,  the  Middle 
East.  Cyprus.  Peru.  Columbia,  Venezuela, 
Nigeria.  Angola,  the  Sudan,  and  Guate- 
mala. The  United  States  conceivably 
could  find  it^self  bogged  down  in  any  one 
of  these  troubled  areas  Ijecause  our  com- 
mitments are  as  vague  as  they  are  ex- 
tensive For  this  reason  alone  I  believe 
General  Wlieeler  should  be  questioned  in 
open  se.s.'-ion  regarding  our  possible  re- 
sponse in  each  ol  these  areas  and  his 
intenjretation  of  the  U.S.  interest 
theiein. 

While  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
General  Wheelers  patriotism  and  sin- 
cerity of  iiurpose  and  motives,  and  ap- 
pi-eciation  for  his  long  .sen-ice  to  his 
country.  I  believe  that  our  military  pol- 
icy during  his  peiiod  of  chairmanship  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  seriously 
weakened  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  Ultimately,  of  cour.se.  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Sec  ret  a  it  of  Defense  are 
accountable  for  policy,  but  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chief.t  of  Staff  especially 
can  be  ;in  influential  factor  in  its  formu- 
lation and  direction.  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  preserved 
a  remarkable  degree  of  independence  in 
its  relationship  with  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

Is  General  Wheeler  presently  an  advo- 
cate of  giadualism  and  flexible  response? 
At  direct  variance  with  the  administra- 
tion's premises  underlying    "flexible  re- 


sponse" and   "gradualism."  I  believe  that 
the  following  theories  are  sound: 

First,  a  defense  posture  which  fails  to 
confront  an  enemy  with  a  ci edible,  un- 
acceptable risk  invites  iralitical  oppor- 
tunism and  i>o.ssible  aggression. 

Second,  a  policy  which  allows  an  ene- 
my to  engage  or  disengr.ue  at  will  and  to 
control  the  level  and  nature  of  our  le- 
s]X)nse  invites  costly  escalation  of  war  at 
marginal  risk  to  the  enemy 

The  Congiess  .should  require  that  Gen- 
ei-al  Wheeler  spell  out  his  position  on 
tliese  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reason  for  reserving 
the  right  to  object  is  to  point  out  that 
this  would  authorize  the  appointment  of 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  an  additional  temi  of  1  year, 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership to  the  fact  that  the  present 
occupant  of  that  office,  a  very  fine  man, 
and  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion, has  served  as  our  highest  militar>' 
officer  for  4  years,  and  during  that  4-year 
period  the  theory  of  "gradualism"  has 
been  expressed  in  our  policy  in  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  frankly  this  concerns  me 
deeply,  and  I  am  sure  concerns  many 
Members  of  this  body.  During  the  period 
that  General  Wheeler  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  our 
troop  commitment  in  Vietnam  has  in- 
creased from  20,000  to  over  half  a  million, 

I  myself  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  gradualism.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  reserved  the  right  to  object  in 
order  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commit'tee  on  Armed 
Services  if  he  can  shed  any  light  as  to 
the  attitude  of  General  Wheeler  on  the 
concept  of  gradualism  for  pursuing  a 
war.  I  would  appreciate  any  comments 
that  the  gentleman  can  make.  I  believe  it 
is  so  important  even  for  the  12-month 
period  that  lies  ahead  under  this  resolu- 
tion for  us  to  know  the  philosophy  of 
the  man  who  is  the  top  military  officer  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman,  let  me  be 
specific:  I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude 
of  the  chaiiTnan  is  on  the  word  "gradual- 
ism." I  know  what  this  chairman's  [posi- 
tion is — I  am  "agin"  it. 

Now.  let  me  explain  this:  Heretofore 
it  has  been  a  one-man  show,  with  the 
DOD.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  advice  of 
the  militaiT  has  always  been  heeded — 
mainly  when  it  was  desirable  to  obtain 
a  certain  end. 

I  know  this — I  know  nrs.  tiie  President 
of  the  United  States  called  me  and  told 
me  he  needed  this  man  for  an  additional 
year,  and  the  reason  he  outlined  were 
thrse,  among  other  thing.';,  that  we  have 
a  'orandnew  Secretaiy  of  Defense  whose 
attitude  and  who.se  actions  since  he  has 
assumed  this  position  have  been  highly 
satisfactory'  to  the  committee.  He  told  me 
that  he  needed  the  advice  of  this  man. 
This  indicates  to  me  that  the  pre.sent 
occupant  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  going  to  rely  for  advice  on 


militaf>'   matters   from   the   people   who 
have  this  knowledge. 

General  Wheeler  is  a  man  who  has 
been  taught  m  the  art  of  warfare.  So  this 
is  a  fine  sign  to  me  that  this  Secretarv' 
wants  the  advice  of  this  man,  and  he 
needs  it, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  me,  though,  that 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  brandnew  Secre- 
tary of  Defcn.se  would  make  it  all  the 
more  important  that  we  understood  fully 
the  attitude  of  his  top  militaiy  adviser 
on  this  important  concern  ol  gradual- 
ism? 

Mr.  RIVERS,  I  cannot  answer  that  , 
question,  but  I  can  an.swcr  this  to  the/ 
gentleman:  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  in  many  months 
disagreed  with  the  Secretary  on  many 
things,  for  instance,  on  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircralt,  the  bombing 
of  Haiphong,  and  we  have  gotten  more 
di.s.sent  in  tlie  recent  weeks,  particularly 
under  the  new  Secretaiy.  than  we  have 
gotten  belore.  I  believe  they  are  more  m- 
deiiendent.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  thing. 

And  the  lact  that  this  Secretary  rec- 
ognizes that  lie  needs  this  man's  advice 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  all  over  the 
world,  during  the  peace  offensive,  and  all 
of  these  thing.s — and  in  Koiea  and  trou- 
bled .spots  all  over  the  world.  In  Korea 
when  the  peace  talks  began  over  12,000 
Americans  died  and  over  40,000  were 
wounded.  So  this  new  Stcrftniy  wants 
to  have  :someone  around  him  who  knows 
all  of  these  overall,  high-level  questions 
which  can  be  brought  up,  and  to  which 
General  Wheeler  nas  contributed. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  I  believe,  u  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me  to  interrupt,  that 
General  Wheeler  w;.s  ihe  to))  legal  officer 
of  our  Nation  during  this  period  ol  time 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  top  militaiy  officer 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  lop  miliiaiT  ol- 
ficer  of  our  Nation  during  the  jieriod 
when  this  step-by-stc))  gradualism  oc- 
curred 

Supposing  we  have  a  flare-u|)  :n  Koiea 
tomorrow,  or  in  Thailand,  or  m  Europe 
or  in  the  Middle  East,  will  it  be  his  advice 
to  tins  new  Secretaiy  of  Diiense.  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
we  follow  that  same  graduali.Mn  course 
m  meeting  the  new  cn.sis'.' 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  cannot  answer  that; 
but  I  will  tell  .vou.  I  never  saw  a  military 
man  who  did  not  want  to  -vvin  the  battle 
once  he  'iot  into  it. 

As  to  the  extent  of  our  resources,  our 
rf.soui'ces  are  limited,  if  the  L'entleman 
will  yield? 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  e.entle- 
man, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
lia\e,  I  know  that  we  liave  a  lot  of  re- 
sources but  we  do  not  have  unlimited  ve- 
•sources.  militarily. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Does  not  the  L'entle- 
man as^ree  -Aith  me  that  it  has  been  dis- 
tressing for  our  Nation  to  .see  the  irad- 
uahsm  theory  used  for  the  i^ast  4  years 
when  we  have  had  tremendous  military 
r.:  sources  that  we  have  not  used? 

Mr  RIVERS  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  It   is  distiracefyl, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  it  has  been  dis- 
'4raceful. 
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The  fact  Is  that  General  Wheeler  may 
have  had  some  reservations  about  'sjrad- 
uallsm"  but  at  least  he  went  alon^?  with 
this  concept  That  is  why  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  be  In  the  public  interest 
for  some  hearing's  to  occur  at  which  time 
General  Wheeler  could  speak  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people  explain- 
In?  just  how  he  fet:'ls  about  the  concept 
of  gradualism  and  the  concept  of  flexible 
response 

Mr  RIVERS  I  think  the  gentleman 
well  knows  that  formerly  there  was  a 
one-man  show  soini?  on  over  there 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  vltM  wi  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ARENDS  I  can  understand  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
From  what  we  have  seen  r'\sult  in  the 
past.  I  think  we  can  conclude  that  It  Is 
not  I'lst  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the 
mfmber-iof  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
mak?'  the  decisions:  but  rather,  even  if  we 
have  agreement  among  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
the  final  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
Secretary   of   Defense 

I  think  there  are  just  such  decisions 
as  this  that  ha\e  been  made.  I  regret  to 
say.  over  a  pprl:>d  of  years,  '.vhich  have 
not  always  been  the  collective  thinking 
of  the  mt  mbers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  I  think  -ve  might  have  to  look  at 
thp  action.s  of  the  past  Secretary 

Mr  FINDLEY  Am  I  to  assume  from 
the  gentleman  3  remarks  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Statf  has  on 
occasion  expressed  very  clearly  his  op- 
position to  this  gradualism  concept — 
has  he  done  so.  can  the  gentleman  tell 
me' 

Mr  ABENDS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  d;:(M;tly  but  I  do  know  that  re- 
!>eatedly  tht  colkctivo  thinking  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stnff  has 
been,  shall  we  .say.  ifmore,i  or  bypassed. 
Mr.  FINDLEY  Can  cither  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  there  would  be  any  rea- 
son for  the  committee  not  to  have  hear- 
ings and  talk  to  Genera!  Wheeler  about 
his  interpretation  of  the  gradualism  con- 
cept Would  that  nut  be  in  the  public 
interest? 

Mr  ARENDS  We  are  concenied  with 
what  was  ijappening  in  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  Ii^-st  vear  when  wp  passed 
Public  Law  413  we  wrote  a  prohibition 
into  the  law  with  respect  to  reappoint- 
ment of  the  Jiir.t  Chiefs  of  Staff — not 
the  chairman,  but  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— thill  they  could  not 
serve  for  a  t)enod  of  more  than  4  years, 
unless  a  ::ew  President  came  in. 

Mr  FINDLETV  Or  if  it  is  in  times  of 
a  declared  war  by  the  Congress. 

Mr  ARENDS  Or  a  .uitional  emer- 
gency 

Mr  FINDLEY  It  says  "de-clared  war." 
as  I  understand  the  language  of  the  act 
Mr.  ARENDS.  It  .says  "in  tune  of  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
Congress  after  December  31.  1968'  — that 
would  be  in  the  future. 

We  thought  we  were  insuring  the  '.n- 
tegrity  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by 
writing  this  fixed  term  of  service  into 
law  and  so  that  they  would  come  up  and 
speak  their  piece  frankly  and  honestly 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
gladly  withdraw  my  refiervatlon  of  ob- 
jection if  I  can  liave  anyone's  assurance 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  if  he  ever  felt  that  gradualism  was 
a  good  idea,  has  now  concluded  that  it  is 
bad  policy  and  has  no  Intention  of  ad- 
vocating It  or  ever  accepting  its  further 
implementation  while  he  is  in  office. 

Is  that  not  really  a  seniiible  question  to 
raise.  Mr  Speaker? 

Mr  RU'ERS.  I  think  it  is  I  cannot  give 
any  assurance 

I  am  on  all  fours  with  the  gentleman 
on  tJiis  particular  question. 

Once  I  get  into  a  war.  I  want  to  win  it. 
You  must  remember  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  when  President  Eisenhower 
creaU'd  the  3EATO  treaties  with  the 
other  signatories,  there  were  65  of  them 
as  we  got  mixed  up  over  liere  in  Vietnam. 
Under  the  Constitution.  Uie  other  body 
affirmed  the.se  treaties,  .iiid  therefore  we 
are  m  It  We  caii  get  inU)  a  war  now  with- 
out Congress  ever  declaring  a  war.  but  I 
hope  Uie  time  will  come  wiien  we  iiave  to 
declare  whatever  war  we  get  into  In  the 
future. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  do  not  like. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  imder  the  con- 
stitutional powers,  the  other  body  has 
gotten  us  into  the.se  unilateral  und  bilat- 
eral agreements  over  winch  we — the 
Kuuse — have  no  control. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  fould  Uie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee give  consideiation  to  calling  in 
General  Wheeler  and  asking  him  about 
his  own  inton^ietation  of  this  gradualism 
concept  of  war'.'  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Nation. 
I  rnit'ht  say  further  that  my  under- 
standing prior  to  General  Wheelers  ac- 
cessit)n  to  this  high  office  was  that  there 
was  no  contingency  plan  wliatever  in  the 
Pentai-'on  for  land  operations  on  the 
Asian  mainland  wnich  did  not  contem- 
plate the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
Then  this  concept  nf  gradualism  came 
into  being,  and  step-by-step  convention- 
al military  iM-ogression  has  occurred.  At 
the  .same  ..ur  Government  ,inn<-unced 
Miat  the  use  of  big  weapons  was  not  con- 
ceivable. So  it  .seems  to  me  that  General 
Wheeler's  term  in  office  h.is  been  a  very 
significant  one.  We.  therefore,  ought  to 
f'xplore  policy  questions  very  thoroughly 
bftore  extending  his  tenri  tliis  additional 
:.ear  For  that  reason  I  do  object  to  the 
request 

Mr  ILXLI,  Mr  Spc^iker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman withhold  his  objection  for  one 
more  moment  ' 

Mr.  FINDLEY  I  im  glc.d  to 
Mr   HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  v.eld  to  the  gentle- 
man irom  Missoun. 

Mr.  ILALL  I  would  like  to  join  the  dls- 
tingmshed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Sen.ces  m  support  uf  this 
unanimous-consent  request.  Although  I 
had  not  planned  to  get  into  the  discus- 
sion, I  would  like  to  make  a  categorical 
denial,  based  upon  !>ersonal  knowledge, 
of  the  last  assumption  I  heard  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  irum  lUlnois  make 
about  lack  of  armed  service  contingency 
plans  involving  other  than  st>e<.-ial  weap- 
ons, this.  that,  and  the  other— and  he 


listed  several  of  them — on  the  Southeast 
Asian  mainland.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
ought  to  be  generally  discussed  in  public, 
although  I  am,  as  you  know,  from  my 
being  in  the  well  previously,  one  of  the 
strongest  opponents  of  the  "right  to  lie"; 
I  do  believe  thoroughly  there  should  be 
certain  military  security  information 
withheld.  I  thmk  it  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  make  such  a  questionable  state- 
ment on  the  floor. 

Hence.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man, to  my  personal  knowledge,  that 
that  statement  is  in  error,  and  based 
upon  that.  I  would  plead  with  him  to 
withhold  his  objection  and  let  us  con- 
sider this  matter  today.  I  have  personally 
queried  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
iif  Staff  on  the  acquittal  of  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  in  this  and  other 
matters,  and  been  reix-atedly  and  i^er- 
sonaUy  assured  on  a  right-to-know  basis. 
Ml-  RWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY'.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  First,  the  gentleman  has 
a  right  to  do  anything  he  pleases.  I  think 
It  is  a  mi.stake  to  impute  bad  faith  to  the 
military,  many  of  whom  have  been  serv- 
ing in  the  Pentagon  during  the  last  re- 
cent years.  But  many  of  us  have  had 
ditTiculty  linding  out  what  honest  opinion 
was.  because  the  military's  advice  was 
onlv  heeded  -.''hen  it  served  the  purpose 
of  certain  civilians.  You  know  that  as 
well  as  I.  So  these  militai-y  people  have 
a  toii'Ui  time. 

But  now  we  have  a  Secretary  who  says 
he  wants  to  meet  v.ith  them.  He  wants 
their  advice  at  all  times.  He  wants  to 
weiuh  this  ad\ice.  .-eek  it.  encourage  it. 
and  get  it.  And  he  is  .starting  by  .saying. 
•I  want  this  man  to  help  me  I  am  a  new 
man"  I  think  it  is  a  si.rnificant  encour- 
;igemint  to  us  on  the  ^rmed  Services 
Committee  who  have  been  laboring  in 
a  \oi-y.  very  arid  area. 

So  now  lor  the  i:entleman  to  come  up 
with  something  with  which  I  agree — I 
think  gradualism  is  terrible,  but  I  am 
.sure  this  is  a  military  man  and  he  knows 
•he  tortiues  and  the  deaths  which  have 
c>me  out  of  Vietnam.  He  knows  the 
heartbreaks  the  Joint  Chiefs  liave  suf- 
fered. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  All  I  would  like  is  the 
gentleman's  a.ssurance  that  General 
Wheeler's  views  about  the  theory  of 
gradualism  are  laid  to  rest. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
could  pick  out  any  .American— and  I  am 
finished  with  this  statement — he  could 
pick  out  the  most  highly  decorated  officer 
in  the  militan-  service  serving  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  the  recent 
Secretary,  and  he  cnuld  impute  almost 
anything  to  this  man  bccavse  those  men 
were  not  free.  Oftentimes  their  advice 
was  neither  sought  nor  heeded. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  if  one  of  these  highest 
officers  had  asserted  that  a  given  policy 
was  deeply  against  the  national  interest 
the  President  would  not  want  him  to 
co^itinue  in  that  office  unless  he  could 
wholeheartedly  support  the  policy. 
I  object  to  the  request. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  i.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.   1181 

.\dalr  i;ibt«n3  Moore 

Andrevs,  Ala.  (in-fn,  Orcg.  Morton 

Ashlev  ilritJiths  Nichols 

A.shmore  iliin.My  Nl.t 

Ayres  Hawaii  Oiseu 

BevlU  HiUeck  Passman 

Bradeina.s  Hanseti.  Idaho    Pike 

llray  Hpilong  Pool 

Brock  llnUand  Puclnskl 

Brown,  rallf.  Trwlii  Resnlck 

Brown.  Ol.lo  .'acobs  Reuss 

Burke.  Fla.  Jones.  Ala.  Rlegle 

Conycrs  Kelly  Roudeblish 

Ctorman  KIrwan  Roii'sh 

Cuiiiilnt-ham  Kornegay  Selden 

DUss  Ijir.driim  Stubblefleld 

Dowdr  McFall  raft 

Kdward."!.  Ala.  .McMillan  Teague.  Tex. 

Evlns.  Tenn.  .\Iaddeu  Tvmney 

FelRhan  Martin  Wyatt 

Kreln.^huysen  M::ier,  C-.'hI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  372  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimoas  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings un.der  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


noon,  that  the  actions  that  are  taken 
there  and  the  testimony  will  be  tran- 
scribed, but  there  will  be  no  action  taken 
on  the  business  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  I  correctly 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, it  is  with  his  acquiescence  that  this 
subcommittee  be  granted  unanimous 
consent  to  meet  tliis  afternoon? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Yes;  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leadership. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS.  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  FriedelI,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  if  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  Members  on  the  minority 
side? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  I 
xmderstand  it  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  him- 
self know  of  a  certainty  that  it  has  been 
so  cleared? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  would 
like  to  yield  for  that  pui'pose  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing for  the  past  hoiu"  and  a  half  the 
question  of  the  House  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Accoimts  meeting  this 
afternoon,  and  we  have  come  to  an 
agreement  that  it  will  meet  this  after- 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  must  again  ask  if  this 
request  has  been  cleared  with  the  minor- 
ity Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  Members  on  your  side 
of  the  aisle  in  some  detail,  and  with 
rather  great  care.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering legislation,  but  merely  to  have  a 
briefing  by  the  State  Depaitment  with 
regard  to  a  matter  rf  considerable  impor- 
tance to  minority  Members,  and  that  is 
the  present  negotiations  going  on  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  and  also  with  regard  to  negotia- 
tions with  South  American  countries 
with  regard  to  fishing  rights. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  explanation.  I  withdraw  the  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privi- 
leged reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
958,  AUTHORIZING  A  STUDY  OF 
THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENT 
COMPENSATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.    ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.   Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
/ 


on  Rules,  and  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Bolling].  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1151  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.    Res     1151 
Resolved,  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reBoUitlon  it  sh.Ul  he  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reBolv  itself  Into  the  Committee 
or    the   Whole   Huuse   on   the   St.ite   of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  Joint  res- 
oUition  (H.J.  Res.  i>58i   to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  u  com- 
prehensUe    study    und    investigation    uf    the 
existing  compensation  system  lor  motor  ve- 
hicle .iccldent  lexises.  ;iiid  Ur  other  purpoties. 
After    general    debate,    which    shall    be    con- 
fined to  the  joint  resolution  and  shall  con- 
tinue !i0t  to  ixcced  one  hour,  Ui  ho  equ.illy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  th.iirmni  .ind 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  C   n.mlttee 
on    Interstate    and    Foreign   Commerce,    the 
joint  resolution  tihall  be  read  lor  i.mcndment 
under  the  live-minute  rule.  It  sh.Ul  be  In  or- 
der to  consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a   substitute   recommended   by   the   Com- 
mittee    on     Interstate     .ind     Foreign     Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  joint  resolution, 
.ind    such    substitute    for    the    purpose    of 
amendment   .shall    be    considered    under   the 
live-minute  rtile  .i.s  .in  original  joint  resolu- 
tion. At  the  confl\ision  of  such  consideration 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint 
resolution   to   the   Hcuse   with   such   amend- 
ments its  m.iy  h.tve   been   itdopted.   and  any 
Member  may  dcm.md  a  .separate  vote  in  the 
House    on    any    amendment   adopted    in    the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  !.-•  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion or  amendn-ier.t  In  the  i:ature  of  a  sub- 
.-titute.  Tlie  previous  question  ;hall  lie  con- 
sidered   as    ordered   on   the    joint   resolution 
and    ;;mondmi'!its    thereto    to    Iinal    •oas.'-age 
without  interveniiig  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit    .vith  or  \vith(  ut  mstruc- 
tlon.s.   After  the  n.ts.'iage  of  HJ    H^s,  'j58,  it 
.sh.ill  be'  in  order  in  the  House  to  t.ike  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution  S.J. 
Res.   129  and  to  move  tj  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  the  s;i!d  Senate  joint 
resolution  ;.nd  insert  l;i  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contaln.-d  :n  H.J.  Res.  ;.>.58  .us  p.issed 
Ijy  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennes.see  IMr. 
QuiLLENi,  pending  wiiich  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Re.solution  1151 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  lor  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  958  authorizing  a  study 
of  the  motor  vehicle  accident  compensa- 
tion system.  The  resolution  also  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment;  that  after 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  958,  it 
shaU  be  in  order  to  take  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  129  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  amend  it  with  the 
House-passed  language. 

House  Joint  Resolution  958  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
of  our  American  system  of  automobile 
insurance.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  and 
inrestigation,  the  Secretary  would  sub- 
mit interim  reports  and  a  final  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  The  final 
report  will  contain  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  Secretary's  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations. 

Two  million  dollars  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
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Houst-  Resolution  1151  in  order  that 
H  )us«'  Joint  Resolution  958  may  be  con- 
sidered 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
s*'!:  ,such  tune  as  I  may  consume 
•  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  able  'gentleman 
from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Anderson)  has  said. 
House  Rfsjlution  1151  makes  in  order 
the  joint  resolution  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  ijeneral  debate  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  reported  a  c  miinittee  sub- 
stitute which  IS  prmied  in  tiie  bill  The 
rules  m.U'ies  the  substitute  m  order  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment UJider  the  5-minute  rule  Addi- 
tDnally,  after  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  958.  the  rule  provides  that  the 
H  luse  would  take  up  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1J9,  strike  all  after  the  enaccing 
clause  and  insert  the  HoUse-passed  lan- 
guage. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
to  authonze  the  ^Secretarj-  of  1  rans- 
portat.on  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  auto 
insurance  industry 

The  .^tud.v  IS  to  be  completed  within 
2  years  Two  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized to  andeiwnte  the  cost  of  the  study 

The  joint  resolution  gives  the  Secre- 
Uiry  authority,  in  carrymg  out  the  study. 

First,  appoint  and  fix  the  compen.sa- 
tion  of  employees  enea^ed  m  the  studv; 

Second,  hire  experts  and  consultants: 

Third,  enter  in  contracts;   and 

Fourth,  appoint  advisory  committees 
to  cussist  in  the  study 

The  final  report  i.s  to  be  submitted  to 
tile  President  and  the  Con^;ress  within 
2  years  after  enactment 

The  Secretary  has  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  .,tudy  at  about  S-, 175000  The 
committee  believes  that  its  authoriza- 
tion Will  be  adequate. 

All  interested  depaitments  and  a:;en- 
cies  support  the  bill  includine  the  De- 
pa-tments  of  Transportation,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Labor,  and 
Ju.>^tife 

Separate  \iews  have  been  hied  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger'  He  .supports  the  resolution  but 
believes  that  the  2-year  study  period 
should  be  shortened  by  a  few  months 
He  notes  that  a  2-vear  time  iJeiiod  will 
brinfi  the  recommendations  before  the 
Congress  in  May  of  1970 — probably  too 
late  to  i,'et  any  action  before  Congress 
adjourns  that  vear  This  would  put  ofT 
act:on  until  1971 — and  he  believes  this 
IS  too  lonu  to  wait  for  action  on  this 
matter. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  know.  I  own  general  in- 
surance agencies  in  Kingsport  and  John- 
son City,  Tenn.  As  such,  these  at;encie,s 
represent  several  insurance  companies 
that  wr'te  auto  insurance  Althoutih  I  am 
not  active  in  the  operation  of  these  agen- 
cies and  this  study  covers  companies  and 
not  agencies.  I  will  on  final  passage  vote 
present. 

At  the  same  tmie.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  buy  any  general  insurance  and  I  am 
not  voting  present  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest  but  because  this  study 
does  affect  the  insurance  industry  Cer- 
tainly, the  American  people — the  auto- 


mobile    operator — needs    and     de.ser\es 
every  protection  possible. 

I  know  of  no  'ibjection  to  the  rule  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Ca- 
hillI 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  tune—  and  I  apprt^iate  the 
i^entlenian  yielding  it  to  :ne — to  bring  to 
tt'.e  attention  of  the  House  certain  fea- 
tures f)f  this  resolution  which  I  believe 
are  very  vital  and  which  may  not  be 
fullv  understood  bv  the  entire  member- 
ship 

As  mast  Members  know,  alone  with 
several  other  Members  of  the  Hou.se  I 
have  been  calling  for  a  rongrr.ssionEil 
in', est. nation  of  the  automobile  liability 
insurance  industry  in  this  country  for 
more  than  a  vear.  Therefore  today  really 
sliould  be  for  rne  a  very  happy  occasion, 
representing  as  it  does  the  fulfillment  of 
one  of  the  things  I  have  urged  for  more 
than  a  year 

But  I  want  to  jjoint  out  just  two  things 
on  this  rule  I  hope  to  have  some  time  in 
general  debate  to  discu.ss  them  at  great 
length  I  respectfully  call  attention  to 
just  two  features 

On  page  5  of  the  report  the  committee 
outlines  the  rea.sons  wiiy  this  mvestiga- 
tion  IS  necessary.  There  is  [X)inted  out 
the  nse  in  premiums,  arbitrary  cancella- 
tions, high  risk  insurance  companies,  ac- 
cident compensation  that  is  unfair,  law 
suits  clogging  our  courts  and  so  on  and 
so  on.  outlining  all  of  the  things  which 
many  of  us  liave  oointed  out  that  re- 
quire this  ui\estiRation. 

Yet  one  must  look  at  the  resolution 
On  page  1  of  the  report  Members  will 
see  that  tlie  Secretary  really  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  an  investigation  only  of 
the  inadequacies  of  such  existing  com- 
pensation system  m  theory  and  practice. 
In  otiier  words,  as  1  read  this  resolution, 
the  Secretary  could  very  well  say,  "We 
are  not  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
abuses  of  the  insurance  companies;  we 
are  limited  to  an  investigation  of  the 
existing  coiiipensalion  >y.stem  that  is  in 
effect  in  the  United  States  today  which 
IS  the  causj  of  all  these  abuses  " 

That  IS  just  not  the  fact  While  the 
existing  compensation  system  has  its 
problems,  that  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
abuses. 

So  at  the  appropriate  time  I  am  jo- 
ing  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
spell  out  particuLarly  the  investitiation 
of  the  abuses  that  all  of  us  recognize  are 
inherent  in  the  present  operation  of  the 
automobile  liability  system. 

Second.  I  would  fxnnt  out  that  while, 
on  page  2  of  the  rei>ort.  in  section  4. 
the  President  is  permitted  and  author- 
ized to  appoint  an  interagency  commit- 
tee consistiiu;  of  representatives  oi  Com- 
merce; Justice:  Lab(3r;  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
theie  is  absolutely  no  repre.sentation  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  no  repie.>;entatives  of  the  House 
or  of  the  Senate  whu  can  act  as  a  liaison. 
if  you  will,  between  the  investigative  and 


the  legislative  So  1  will  propose  anotlier 
amendment  which  will  permit  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  three  members  from 
the  House  Committee  on  IiUiisiale  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  three  members 
from  the  Judiciary  dmrnitiee.  two  Irom 
the  majority  and  one  from  the  minority, 
for  the  purpo.'^e  of  havins:  some  continuity 
and  for  the  purjxi.se  of  the  development 
of  a  le'-;!slative  liaison  with  the  iiivc.'.^ti- 
I'ation  so  that  it  may  be  directed  and  so 
that  the  people  from  the  Congre.ss  will 
liave  some  knowledge  of  its  diiiH'tion  and 
purposes  Hopefully,  when  the  leeislation 
IS  pre.senled  to  the  Conaress.  we  will  have 
staff  and  members  of  the  appioi)riate 
committees  of  the  Congress  knowledge- 
able. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  if  these  amend- 
ment's are  not  adopted  then  I  shall  have 
to  conclude  that  what  I  suspect  is  the 
ta<  t  tiere 

Let  me  point  uut  that  this  is  a  transfer 
of  respon.slbility  from  the  Congress  at  a 
cost  of  $2  million  when  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  said  it  could  do 
It  for  S330.000;  it  is  uoinc  to  take  the 
Department  of  Transportation  2  years 
to  do  It  whe!i  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  .said  it  could  do  it  in  ! 
year:  it  is  going  to  take  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  admittedly  3  to  4 
months  to  get  together  a  staff  when  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  al- 
ready has  a  staff  in  existence  and  on  the 
Federal  payroll. 

If  these  amendments  are  not  adopted, 
recoenizing.  as  I  do.  that  this  will  be 
postponing  legislation  in  this  important 
field  for  a  full  5  years,  then  I  would  have 
to  sav  to  you  that  I  would  in  all  con- 
>olenc^.  although  I  have  indicated  I 
would  support  this  resolution,  conclude 
ths^jthe  sole  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
sw^)  under  the  rug  the  abuses  that  are 
inherent  in  the  automobile  liability  in- 
surance system  in  this  country  today 
Unle.ss  the.se  amendments  are  adopted, 
therefore.  I  will  feel  constrained  to  op- 
pose this  resolution. 

Hopefully  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  look  at  the  bill  carefully  I 
hope  that  they  will  look  at  the  amend- 
ments, and  I  trust  that  I  may  have  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  committee 
in  adopting  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  and  I  thank  the  =rentl^man 
from  Tcnne.s.see  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minute.'=  'o  the  ■■•■ntleman  from  .\la- 
bama  Mr.  DukinsonI.  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  he  be  allowed  'o 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinjis'  Is  there  objection  to 
the  :ef)uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE     I  ME     HONORABLE     I.IRIEKN     WALL.ACE. 
lOVERNOR     Of     AL.ABAM.\ 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker,  as  has 
been  if*3scrved  here  earlier  this  afternoon, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
died  last  night  at  12:30  a.m.  She  had 
been  ill  for  a  long  time.  She  was  a  very 
gentle  and  gracious  lady.  Her  husband, 
George  Wallace,  was  the  former  Gover- 
nor o:  the  State  of  .Mabama  and  is  really 
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a  political  phenomenon  going  across  the 
American  scene  today.  I  speak  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  he  is  a  Democrat  in  the 
State  of  .Alabama.  I  mention  this  only 
to  ix)int  out  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
partisan  matter. 

George  Wallace  is  experiencing  a  pop- 
ularity that  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
never  known.  Tins  popularity  was  not 
only  shared  by  his  very  sweet  and  charm- 
ing wife  but.  if  anything,  her  popularity 
exceeded  his.  I  mention  this  by  way  of 
pointing  out  the  fact  tliat  the  city  of 
Montgomery,  my  hometown,  and  the 
.State  ot  .Alabama  arc  today  indeed  in  a 
state  of  .sadness  and  mourning. 

It  has  recently  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Reverend  Abernathy 
heir  apparent  to  Martin  Luther  King  as 
head  of  SCLC  is  in  .Sclma.  Ala.,  today 
and  IS  preparing  to  bring  his  so-called 
piwr  ix-ople's  inarch  from  Selma  into 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  late  this  afternoon. 
He  was  to  have  announced  earlier  today 
whether  or  not  he  would  change  his 
plans  m  view  of  the  circumstances  that 
I  have  just  enumerated.  I  have  just 
finished  talking  with  the  largest  news- 
paper in  my  district,  the  daily  in  Mont- 
gomery, and  as  of  yet  there  has  been  no 
decision  made  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
a  ix)or  people's  march  will  be  made  again 
on  the  city  of  Montgomery  from  Selma. 
Five  minutes  ago  I  was  in  conversation 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Ramsey  Clark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  call  in  down  to 
the  White  House  which  has  not  been  re- 
turned yet.  I  have  urged  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  use  the 
influence  of  his  office  to  have  the  march 
called  off  or  diverted  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sible violence  as  a  result  of  Reverend 
Abernathy's  poor  people's  march.  I  urged 
him  to  prevail  on  Abernathy  to  show  re- 
straint and  rtspcct  during  this  occasion 
due  to  the  death  of  the  first  lady  of  the 
State  of  .Alabama  and  short  of  that,  if 
not  out  of  a  sense  of  propriety  and  a 
sen.se  of  decency,  then  just  out  of  com- 
monsen.se.  rccoan.zing  the  very  highly 
dangerous  and  volatile  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  only  too  well 
what  happened  in  the  last  march  from 
Selma  to  Montcomery.  Ala.,  under  a 
great  deal  of  different  circumstances 
from  that  which  we  find  existing  today. 
Therefore,  it  :s  my  very  firm  conviction 
that  if  under  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  just  enumerated  1.000  or  2,000  or 
3.000  people  descend  upon  the  city  of 
Montgomery,  that  is  still  smarting  under 
the  insults  and  under  the  activities  that 
happened  there  before,  as  Mrs.  Wallace 
is  lying  in  state,  then  we  will  indeed  in 
my  opinion  see  some  ver>-  dire  and  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  resulting  there- 
from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  calling  upon 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  use  his  influence — and  he  has  influ- 
ence along  this  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  today  was  the  coordinator  on  the 
last  march.  He  does  have  influence  ^vith 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  this  march; 
the  White  House  has  influence  with 
them,  and  I  am  beseeching  the  President 
of  the  United  Staten  to  use  his  good  of- 
fices to  divert  this  so-called  march,  and 
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I  am  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  those 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today, 
because  there  are  many  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  floor  today  who  have  influence 
with  those  who  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  invade  Montgomery 
tonight  as  Mrs.  Wallace  is  lying  in  state. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  say  this  simply  to  iwint 
out  the  fact  that  if  anything  untoward 
happens  tonight  as  a  result  of  this  inva- 
sion that  is  now  pending,  it  will  be  delib- 
erately calculated  toward  the  end  of 
producing  violence  and  unhappy  circum- 
.stances. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  use  every  influence,  botli  with 
the  White  House  and  with  the  Attorney 
General's  office  as  well  as  with  anyone 
else  with  influence  whom  they  know  who 
might  be  in  a  position  to  influence  the 
Reverend  Abernathy  and  his  marchers 
to  use  good  judgment  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguish.ed 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  QtriL- 
LENl  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  lor  time.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tenne.'i.see.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  jn-rvious  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R    15951,  MONDAY  HOLIDAYS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1149  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  Res.  1149 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  ol  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  crder  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoo.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  ol  the  bill  i  H  R. 
15951)  to  provide  for  uniform  imnual  ob- 
servances of  certain  leeal  i)Ub!ic  holidays 
on  Mondays,  and  lor  other  purpo.ses.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  ronhned  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  iind  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  bill  fhall  be  read  for  umondment 
under  the  In-e-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  ol  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  .'-uch  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  r^nd  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  QuillenI  and, 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1149 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15951  to  provide  for  uniform  annual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  holi- 
days on  Mondays,  including: 

■Washington's  Birthday,  to  be  observed 


on  the  third  Monday  in  February:  Me- 
morial Day,  to  be  observed  on  the  last 
Monday  in  May:  and  Veterans  Day,  to 
be  ob.served  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
October.  Additionally,  the  bill  would 
( stabli.sh  a  national  holiday  in  honor  of 
Christopher  Columbus  which  would  be 
ob.served  on  the  second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober. 

By  calling  for  fhe  observance  of  three 
ol  tiip  present  national  holidays  on  Mon- 
days, and  by  creating  an  additional  holi- 
day also  to  be  observed  on  Monday,  the 
Iiroposed  legislation  would  bring  about 
substantial  beneflts.  It  would  afford  in- 
crea.sed  opportunities  for  families  to  be 
together,  especially  those  families  of 
which  the  various  members  are  .separated 
by  con.siderable  distances.  It  would  en- 
able our  citizens  to  enjoy  a  wider  ranee 
of  recreational  facilities  since  they  would 
be  afforded  more  time  for  travel. 

The  jn-oL'ram  would  also  afford  greater 
opportunity  for  lei.sure  at  home  so  that 
our  citizens  would  be  able  to  enjoy  fuller 
participation  in  hobbies  as  well  as  edu- 
cational and  cultural  activities.  Finally. 
the  Monday  holiday  jjro^ram  would 
stimulate  greater  indu.strial  and  com- 
mercial production  by  reducing  employee 
ab.senteei.sm  and  enablins  workweeks  to 
.suffer  from  fewer  interruptions  in  the 
form  of  midweek  holidays  and  midweek 
plant  restarts. 

The  bill  does  not  no  into  effect  until 
January  1.  1971.  Tliis  advanced  date 
would  afford  State  legislatures  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act.  In  addition,  it  will  permit 
ample  time  for  labor-manacement  con- 
tracts to  take  the  new  holidays  into  ac- 
count and  for  all  concerned  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  their  planning. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1149  in  order  that  H,R. 
15951   may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QLTTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Tennes.see  iMr.  Anderson  1  has 
said.  House  Resolution  1149  makes  in 
order  H.R.  15951  imder  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  inirpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  annual  observance  of  three  of  our 
national  holidays  on  Mondays,  and  to 
jirovide  for  a  new  national  holiday,  also 
to  be  observed  on  a  Monday. 

Current  holidays  whose  dates  of  ob- 
servance are  changed  by  the  bill  include 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22. 
which  will  be  observed  on  the  third 
Monday  of  February:  Memorial  Day, 
May  30,  which  will  be  observed  on  the 
last  Monday  in  May;  and  Veterans  Day, 
November  11.  which  will  be  ob.served  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  October. 

The  bill  also  establishes  Columbus  Day 
as  a  national  holiday  to  be  observed  on 
the  second  Monday  in  October.  It  is  al- 
ready a  holiday  in  34  States. 

The  legal  effect  of  the  bill  will  be 
limited  to  Federal  employees  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  in  view 
of  the  wide  support  from  everywhere  for 
the  bill  it  is  expected  that  the  States 
will  enact  similar  legislation.  To  help  in- 
sure uniformity,  the  bill  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  January  of   1971.  This  will 
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provide  time  to  work  out  conformlnR 
details  for  labor-manaKement  contracts. 
the  public  schools,  and  ni\e  ample  time 
for  the  State  iPKislatures  to  respond 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
[Mr  Whitiner  1  has  filed  dlssentlnn 
views.  He  opposes  the  bill,  pointing  out 
that  Civil  Senice  Chief  Macy  has  esti- 
mated the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
holiday  pay  at  about  $90  million  For 
this  reason  he  opposes  maJcinK  Columbus 
Day  a  national  holiday 

He  also  oppo.ses  chanRini?  the  dates  of 
otiservance  nf  the  three  national  holi- 
days covered  by  the  bill,  bellevlnK  that 
to  do  so  will  destroy  much  of  their  sir- 
niflcance 

He  notes  that  more  lonn  weekends  will 
disrupt  Sunday  school  classes  for  our 
children  and  ^{reatJy  cut  down  attend- 
ance whenever  they  occur  and  will 
greatly  hurt  church  attendance  all  over 
the  country 

Finally,  he  notes  that  long  weekends 
always  have  more  auto  fatalities  than 
others 

Both  labdf  and  manai,'pment  support 
the  bill,  as  do  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Labor,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  ihe  rule. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  havr-  no  further  re- 
quests for  tmic  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tmie 

Mr  .\NDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  ijentle- 
man  from  North  Carolina     Mr    White- 

NERl 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  Mr  Quil- 
len!  has  indicated,  I  Hied  dissenting 
views  '.n  the  report  on  this  legislation.  I 
will  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  go  into 
great  detail  upon  the  matter  A  reading 
of  the  committt'e  report  and  the  dissent- 
ing views  that  appear  there,  will  state 
ratlier  fully  some  of  my  reasons  for  op- 
posinq;  th;s  legislation. 

I  might  point  out.  and  I  think  tins  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, th.at  today  I  received  a  wire  from 
the  national  legislative  director  of  the 
American  Legion  in  which  he  said: 

.\t  .1  meeting  last  week  the  .\merican  Le- 
^lons  national  executive  ciimmlttee  adopted 
a  resolution  opposing  that  portion  of  H  R 
15951  which  would  change  the  dates  for  ob- 
serving Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day 
The  date  jf  these  national  holidays  are  ee- 
tabUshed  by  iradltlon  and  are  rich  In  patri- 
otic meaning 

Neither  should  be  irbltrarlly  changed  sim- 
ply to  pr<xluce  economic  t>enelit.  Your  efTorts 
In  oppcwitlon  to  this  proposal  are  deeply 
appreciated 

Herald  Stiu.ncer, 
\attu'iai  /L'\7i<Jattte  Director    The  Amer- 
icari  Legion. 

So  the  American  Lecion  executive 
committee  in  the  United  Slates  is  tak- 
ing a  position  in  direct  conflict  with  that 
of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  insofai  as  two  of  the  four 
holidays  referred  to  in  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  the 
representatives  of  the  churches  in 
America,  whose  testimony  you  will  find 
in  the  report  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings,  has  spoken  out  very  strongly 
against  this  legislation. 


Let  me  say  in  all  candor.  It  appears 
that  A  majority  of  the  business  firms  who 
have  commented  in  favor  of  Monday 
holidays  have  one  reason — their  own 
economic  interests. 

The  good  people  representing  the 
churches  of  .America  are  saying  that  they 
oppose  the  legislation  upon  two  grounds. 
One  Is  their  interest  in  human  life.  They 
do  not  want  to  see  human  life  destroyed 
m  greater  nuinl)ers  upon  the  highways 
by  long  holiday  weekends,  Tliey  say, 
more  importantly,  they  have  had  some 
bad  blows  from  court  decisions,  and 
from  'Jie  attitude  of  the  Government, 
toward  religion,  and  that  they  are  not 
asking  the  Government  to  do  anything 
to  advEince  the  program  of  the  churches 
of  America  They  are  only  asking  this 
Congress  not  to  create  further  Impedi- 
ments to  the  work  of  the  churches 

I  hapi)en  to  t)elieve  that  the  veterans 
organizations  and  the  churches  of 
America  are  entitled  to  consideration. 
The  veterans'  organizations  feel  that 
honoriim  veterans  o:i  Veterans  Day  and 
paying  tribute  to  our  departed  veterans 
and  military  people  on  Memorial  Day  is 
more  important  than  the  dollars 

The  only  resil  and  substantial  argu- 
ment that  iUiyone  makes  for  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  It  will  help  certain  business 
intere.sts  to  make  more  money  The  other 
contentions  are  mere  window  dressing. 

I  would  iXJint  out  further  that  an 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  lull  com- 
mitu-e  wtiich  creates  a  new  legal  holi- 
day, Columbus  Day  Tins,  imder  the  pay 
scale  in  the  Federal  Government  in  ef- 
fect in  1967,  according  t-o  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion,  would 
cost  the  Federal  taxpayer  :?90  million 
The  amount  would  be  more  now  because 
salaiy  increases  that  are  now  in  etTect 
The  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer  is  only 
a  part  of  the  cost.  Once  Columbus  Day 
becomes  a  legal  holiday,  every  State  and 
local  government  will  be  re^ju.red  to  go 
along  with  it  As  a  result  you  will  prob- 
ably have  more  than  $90  million  addi- 
tional cost  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which  will  also  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxi>ayer. 

We  have  had  fine  presentations  before 
our  oonamittee  in  the  past  for  a  Leif 
Ericson  Day  We  have  also  had  proposals 
for  a  Kosciuszko  Day  I  just  cannot  see 
where  the  Congress  will  stop,  if  we  con- 
tmue  creating  new  holidays. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  WHITENER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  I  wonder  if  the  'T.  &  T." 
Club,  the  "Out  on  Thursday.  Back  on 
Piesday  ■  Club  of  the  House  has  been  so 
.-.uccessful  that  it  ;s  deemed  necessary  to 
install  it  nationwide,  for  all  the  people 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  would  hoi>e  that 
all  of  us  would  be  more  concerned  about 
getting  folks  to  working,  rather  than 
playing  around  and  staying  out  of 
church  on  Sunday  and  killing  themselves 
on  the  highways  on  holidays. 

Mr  GROSS  I  nuess  the  'T  &  T."  Club 
has  t)een  operating  .so  well  and  for  so 
long  In  Congress  that  a  few  Members 
seek  to  spread  the  membership  through 
this  bill  and  more  holidays. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  may  be  true. 


Mr.  WYMAN  -Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire 

Mr  WYMAN  Does  the  t;ent!eman  con- 
sider Memorial  Day  any  less  Memorial 
Day  because  by  law  It  must  fall  on  Mon- 
dav? 

Mr   WHITENER.  Any  less? 

Mr    WYMAN   Yes. 

Mr  WHITENER  No,  but  I  believe 
Memorial  Day.  which  was  first  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  the  interest  of  the 
good  ladies  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who 
fixed  a  date  for  it  at  Uiat  time,  a  day 
which  has  been  lionoicd  so  long  and  is  a 
part  of  our  history  and  tradition,  the 
stated  frivolous  reasons  for  getting  away 
from  the  tradition  and  history  are  not 
adequate. 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield  further? 

.Mr.  WHITENER  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  Irom  New  Hampshire.  Is  the 
gentleman  .suggesting  that  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  with  having  Memorial  Day 
on  the  30th  of  May? 

Mr.  W\'MAN  No,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  am  one  of  those  who  introduced 
one  of  the  earlier  bills  on  the  subject,  and 
the  only  change  in  the  present  bill  Is 
that  the  4th  of  July  is  to  fall  on  July  4 
whenever  this  takes  place,  and  they  have 
added  Columbus  Day.  But  industry,  la- 
bor, and  virtually  cver>-one  in  this  coun- 
try wants  these  Monday  holidays.  I  think 
It  is  important  to  note  that  Memorial 
Day  and  Veterans'  Day,  days  that  have 
particular  sieniflcance  to  particular 
;:roups,  are  stll!  important  holidays,  even 
though  they  fall  on  a  Monday. 

Mr.  WHITENER  The  gentleman 
makes  the  .-^ame  statement  that  I  havf- 
heard  ^o  many  others  make.  The  only 
[X)ll  that  I  have  seen  taken  on  it  wa« 
taken  by  one  of  my  North  Carolina  col- 
leagues recently,  when  he  sent  out  over 
100.000  que.-tionnaires.  According  to  the 
report  which  he  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  80  percent  of  the  people 
responding  opposed  Monday  holiday  leg- 
islation. 

I  know  that  folks  glibly  say  that  every- 
one is  in  favor  of  it.  but  this  just  does  not 
happen  to  be  borne  out  by  the  record.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  probably  wants 
to  help  his  tourist  people.  But  I  want  to 
.say  to  the  gentleman  that  45  million 
Sunday  school  students  in  this  country 
and  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
churches  that  have  .sp>ent  millions  of 
dollars  to  build  a  program  of  religious 
education  are  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion, too. 

This  legislation,  according  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  religious  faiths  who 
testified  before  the  committee,  will  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  the  programs  of  the 
churches  in  this  country.  Proponents  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  will  not 
Improve  the  situation  of  our  Nation  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McCloryI 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  debate  the  merits  of  Monday 
holiday  legislation  In  full  at  this  time:  I 
will  do  that  during  the  general  debate  af- 
ter adoption  of  the  rule.  However,  I  do 
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want  to  respond  to  several  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  WhitenerI. 

For  one  thing.  I  want  to  point  out  we 
will  not  change  the  date  of  anybody's 
birthday,  or  anything  like  that  at  all.  We 
are  changing  the  time  for  a  respectful 
observance  of  the  particular  national 
holidays.  It  is  my  opinion — and  I  am 
sure  it  Is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many— 
that  the  observance  of  a  national  holiday 
on  a  Monday  would  permit  and  foster 
greater  preparation  for  celebration,  and 
greater  appreciation  of  our  heritage  than 
would  a  midweek  holiday, 

I  will  bring  out  during  the  course  of  the 
general  debate  the  fact  that  traflQc  fatali- 
ties are  greater  on  a  single  midweek  holl- 
dav  than  on  a  3-day  weekend  holiday. 

i  had  not  heard  of  the  Lord's  Day  Al- 
liance until  they  testified.  It  is  a  re- 
six)nsible  organization  as  far  as  I  know.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  its  spokesman  that  If 
we  prevent  the  American  people  from 
having  a  3-day  weekend  holiday  by  re- 
jecting this  legislation,  more  people  will 
go  to  church  or  Sunday  school.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  a  fact.  I  do  not  say  people 
have  to  travel  because  they  have  a  3-day 
weekend  holiday.  They  can  stay  at  home 
.ind  enjoy  themselves  together  as  a  fam- 
ily, they  can  go  to  church,  or  they  can 
have  relatives  visit  them,  and  they  can  all 
go  to  church  or  Sunday  school. 

People  can  attend  church  whether  at 
home  or  some  place  else.  I  know  we  here 
in  Washington  especially  experience  a 
great  many  visitors  who  come  and  visit  in 
our  churches.  We  are  able  to  take  people 
to  our  churches.  This  spiritual  enrich- 
ment. It  .seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  that  can  come  from  this 
legislation. 

On  the  Fubiect  of  cost,  with  respect  to 
Columbus  Day,  let  me  say  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Macy  was  that  the  cost  of  one 
average  day  of  v.'ork  for  Federal  em- 
ployees is  S90  million.  But  Columbus 
Day  is  not  an  average  day.  Since  at  pres- 
ent there  are  34  States  observing  Colum- 
bus Day,  we  can  be  sure  a  treat  many 
Federal  employees  are  absent  on  that 
dav.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  our 
holidays  uniform  and  promote  good  at- 
tendance at  work  by  employees. 

I  might  say  insofar  as  the  economics 
are  concerned — and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  referred  to  the  Tuesday-to-Thurs- 
day.  club— if  a  holiday  falls  on  Thurs- 
day, as  Memorial  Day  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  do  this  year,  FViday  is  almost  a 
cornplete  economic  loss.  A  poll  taken  by 
the  industries  in  New  York  City  showed 
40  percent  of  the  businesses  would  close 
down  entirely  on  Friday  because  Me- 
morial Day  happens  to  fall  on  Thursday. 
There  is  a  great  economic  loss  not  only 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  to  private  industry  as  well.  So 
there  are  economic  advantages  that  can 
com."  from  having  a  uniform  Monday 
holiday  provision. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  to  statements 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
which  can  be  found  on  page  H3386,  which 


set  forth  many  of  the  things  in  favor  of 
H.R.  15951.  and  if  we  are  interested  in 
getting  the  facts  and  the  circumstances 
the  gentleman  has  outlined,  they  appear 
in  yesterday's  Record. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sjx>akcr,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation?  Is  it  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  sales  in  the  stores? 
What  is  the  purpose':' 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  bill  has  many  punx)ses.  I  would  say 
the  primary  purpose,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  this:  It  will  i)rovide  more  op- 
portunities for  family  touethcrness  and 
more  opportunities  lur  ix^ople  to  visit  the 
great  historic  sites  of  our  Nation,  such  as 
the  great  Lincoln  country  of  Illinois, 
Williamsburg,  York  town,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mount  Vernon.  Gettysburg,  and  a 
number  of  other  historic  places  which  we 
associate  with  these  great  national  holi- 
days. 

So  the  beneficiaries  are  going  to  be  the 
men.  women,  and  children  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  great 
heritage  to  honor  by  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  t;entleman  will  yield 
further.  I  have  an  idea  if  we  make  Mon- 
days holidays,  to  fulfill  the  promise  to 
merchants  that  they  are  going  to  do  a 
better  business,  that  employees  of  the 
stores  of  this  countrj-  will  have  no  holi- 
days. They  will  be  at  work  selling  mer- 
chandise. That  is  about  v.hat  will  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  L(  t  me  .say  general 
ly  that  the  labor  unions  are  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  impressed  by 
that. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  We  have  labor  and 
management,  joined  loaetlier  m  support 
of  this  legislation,  which  is  a  unique 
situation. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  disappointed 
that  someone  will  obtain  an  economic  ad- 
vantage from  this  legi-slation,  because 
our  whole  society  is  built  upon  a  stronc 
economy.  This  bill  will  help  promote  that 
economy.  That  is  a  reason  to  support  this 
bill  and  not  a  reason  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) .  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  aves  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum,  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 


were — yeas 
follows : 
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350,  nays  27,  not  voting  56,  as 

[Roll  No  119] 
YEAS— 350 


111. 


.'ibbitt 

.\titl.iHbo 

.'\!b<':t 

Aiulo.'-son 

.'^i.derson 

Tf'!:n. 
.•\ntirews. 
N.  Diik. 
.A:ii;uuz!o 
.\iciids 
.'Vsplr.all 
BarniK 
Hiirrett 
Brttes 
Bat  tin 
BoUber 
BpU 
Berry 
Belts 
Blester 
Bmpham 
Blackburn 
Bhintoii 
BluluUc 
Bout's 
Boland 
BollniR 
liolion 
now 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brot.'.man 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  N.C, 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Btirleion 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvr:es.  Wis 
ri.hiU 
Carey 
Carter 
ru>cy 
CeOerberi.! 
ftlier 

(  hamberhiin 
<".ar.r.  V 

I'hiu.i-ei). 
Don  H. 

Clawfon.  Del 

Ccvelund 

Cohei:in 

CoUu-r 

("olnier 

Co  liable 

Contp 

Corbftt 

Cowi.'er 

f ':amtr 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Daniels 

UavLs.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Ciarza 

Delaney 

DellenbacK 

Derney 

Dent 

Dcr'.vlnEki 

Devi  tie 

nirV.lnsor. 

D:i:-zs, 

D;nKell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

DulElU 

Dutican 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Cal 

Edwards.  La 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 


Ksch 

Eshltman 
Evans.  Colo 
Everett 

Inllon 
larlj.'-tPln 

FUidlcy 

Eluo 

Fisher 

Mood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

Winiam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Ff.lton,  i'B, 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GaJilianaklb 
0.illiii.'her 
Gardner 
Garmitt/. 
Ciathlr.i;s 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Goi'.?jUez 
Goodel! 
Goodllng 
Grav 
Griffin 
Orover 
tiulvser 
C.udc 

Hall  V 

Halleck 
Halpcrn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

HanF,en.  Wa>h 
Hardy 
Hariison 
Har.~ha 
Haivey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 
Hebert 

H'Thler,  W.  Va 
He  klcr,  Mass. 
Hfisioski 
Hi<  ks 
Hoiilield 
Horton 
Hosm  f  1' 
Howard 
Hull 
Huncate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johrf.on 
Joh'.iton 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo 
Jones.  N.C 
Karrh 

Kastei:meler 
Kazen 
Ke.th 

Kir.L-.  Calif. 
Kir.-.  NY. 
Kleppe 
Kluczy^skl 
Kupfprmaii 
K'.vkp'idai: 
K\! 
Kyros 
La,;rd 
Lanpen 
Lecgett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
LonK,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
.McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 


Calif 
Pa. 


if. 


McDonald, 

Mich, 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MaillUird 
.\lrt:.-h 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Malsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
.Mf-^kUl 
.Mirhi'l 
Mill  r.  Ohio 

M.r.h 

Mi.nsh 

Mmk 

-Mi.p 

Monat'an 

Moorht-ad 

MoiL-an 

Morns.  N  Mex. 

Moi.'.f.  Mass. 

M.ishcr 

Moss 

Muiphy.  111. 

Miuishy,  N.Y. 

Myeis 

Natrhcr 

Nr-d.'l 

Nelsen 

()  Hara,  111. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

O'Kon.skl 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottimer 

Batman 

Patten 

Iclis 

ppppc 

Perkins 

Pf.tii 

Ihilbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plr::ie 

Podell 

■  on 

I'ollo:  k 

Vr'.r-e.  111. 

I  rice.  Tex 

Pr:.  or 

Pucii'skl 

Puree  11 

Quic 

Quillen 

Rail^baclc 

Kandall 

Uce.-= 

Hci'l  in. 

Held.  N.Y. 

He:  id 

Rc:!iccke 

Ilhodcs.  Ariz. 

Hhode.s.  Pa. 

Rlcgie 

Roberts 

Rnbi.von 

Podmo 

i  'o^cr->.  Colo. 

Ho'-ters.  Fla. 

Ho  nan 

Kooney,  N.Y. 

Roor.ey.  Pa. 

i:ofe!ithal 

Iiobte::kowskl 

Roth 

Hovbal 

Rum&leld 

Ruppe 

Ryaii 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

.Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwellcer 

Schwengel 

Scott 
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Shipley 

Sh-lver 

SiKe- 

S.-.k 

S<  ihltz 

S.  i    K 

.Sm;th 

Smith 

Smith 

Smi'h 

Sr.vrler 

Spnicer 

S^Bftortl 

St.i-xers 

Statitoii 

Steed 

Sfelt;er  Ai :  / 

Steluer.  Wis, 

Stephens 

StrHtton 
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Ciillf 


Calif. 
Iowa 
N  Y 
Okla 


A".--  ■  fthy 
Be:  iieptt 
Britv 
CAb<-il 
Flynt 

HHley 

Heiidersoii 

Kee 


Sullivan 

Taft 

Titlcott 

TaNlor 

Teaijue. 

Teamie. 

Tei'./er 

Thompson   N  J 

Thomsnn,  W.s 

Tleriiari 

l'fl.Ul 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlii. 

Vander  Jant 

Vai.lK 

V'Korito 

Wa.dle 

Walkei 

Wampler 

NAYS     27 

Lilt  t  a 

Lo:  M.  La 

MIrshall 

Moi.t»;omery 

O  N.-al   Cm 

Pa.vsm.ir. 

Poage 

Fool 

Rftrlrk 


Bob 


Watklns 

Watts 

WhAler 

Whalley 

Wldr.ail 

Winslns 

Williams.  Pa 

Wiins 

vViUo: 

Witin 

Woi.f 

Wright 

Wvdlei 

W\:  e 

W  vm.iii 

■iates 

Yoiin>{ 

Z,»b:ocki 

Z'.o.. 

Zwach 


Rivers 

StiiCkev 

Thomo-^n.  G.i 

Tuck 

W-juKonner 

Watsoii 

White 

Whltener 

Whitter. 


NOT   VOTING— 56 


Ad.ur  .  FreLriKhuyser.  McMillan 

Aiidre«b   .Vi  Gettvs  Madden 

A-shb'cKiK  Glbboi  s  Martlr. 

A.-^:e\  Oreeii.  Oreu;  Miller.  Calif 

Ashraote  Oree;..  I'.i  Moore 

A>re>  Orlintho  Morton 

Beviu  Oi.rney  Nichols 

Biaaemas  H.it^im  N;x 

Br.)*  a.  Calif  Hansen.  Id  .iiu  Oi!>en 

Bn.Aii.  Ohio  Herlon;;  Re-inlcK 

Burke   FU  Holland  Reiisfc 

Coriyers  Irwin  Roiidebush 

Corman  Jacobs  Roii^ 

Culvei  Jo:  es,  Al^  Selden 

Cuniii:  4hiun  Karsten  Stubblefleld 

Dowdv  Kelly  Tuiiney 

EUwaids,  Ala  Klrwan  Wilson 

Evu.5,  Tei.ii.  Kornega-.  Charles  H 

Feigh^n  Landrum  W;,  :»tf 

So  the  resolution  wa.s  agreed  Co 
The    Clerk    announced    the    followinu 
pairs 

Mr   K'.rw.iii  with  Mr    \d,iir 

Mr    Andrews  of  Al.iba.ma   with   Mr    Moore 

Mr   M.uldea  v;:ih  Mr   Roudebush 

Mr  Charles  H  WUson  with  Mr  Cunning- 
h  uii 

Mr   H  vus.n  with  Mr   Wyatt 

Mr   Selden  with  Mr  Gurnev 

Mr    Stubblefleld   with   Mr    M  >r;.i:i 

Mr  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  M  irun 

Mr   Oettyii  with  Mr   Ayres 

Mr    Feigh.m   with   Mr    Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr  Evins  of  Tenneisee  with  Mr  Edwards 
c>!  M.ibkim.t 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr  Ashbrook 

Mr    Carman   with    Mr    Frelmghuysen 

Mr    BevlU  with   Mr    Burke  of  Florida 

Mr   Ashmore  with  Mr   K  irst*n 

Mr    Nl.-holi   with    Mr     Miller  'jf  C&Jlfornla 

Mr   Kornegay  witn  Mr    McMllun 

Mr   Br.idem  IS  w  1' h  Mr    H<t^an 

Mrs   Orimths  with  Mr  Gibbons 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr  Conyers 

Mr    Brown  of  Ciilifornu  with  Mr    Herlucg 

Mr   Reuss  with  Mr   Resnick 

Mrs  Green  of  Ores;  ):i  with  Mr   Holland 

Mr  Olsen  with  Mr  Irwin 

Mr   Jacobs  with  Mr   .Ashley 

Mr   Jot'es  uf  Alabama  •i.r.U  Mr   Tiinney 

Mr  OUen  with  Mr   Nix 

Mrs  Kelly  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr  LATTA  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea     to     nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opene<J. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble 


AUTHORIZING     A     STUDY     OF     THE 

MOTOR  vehiclf:  accident  com- 
pensation SYSTEM 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Coimnittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  H  J  Res.  938'  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  a  cjmprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  existing  compen- 
sation .system  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
losses,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virtrinia. 

The  motion  was  ai^reed  to. 

IN     THE    rOMMITTEE    OF    THE    WIMIK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hcuse 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  938. 
with  Mr.  Hawkins  m  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Bentleman  from  West  Virtjinia  I  Mi-. 
Staggers  will  be  recognizi>d  for  30 
minut.es,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
fMr  Springer]  will  be  recoenized  for  30 
minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Viri;inia    Mr   Staggers  1 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  cnn.sume 
Mr  Chairman  the  American  people 
are  a  people  on  wheels — automobile 
wheels  Today  approximately  100  million 
motor  vehicles  are  operated  a  trillion 
miles  a  year  by  100  million  licensed 
drivers  in  the  United  States.  With  t.'iat 
many  human  beings  in  motion  at  the 
speeds  that  automobiles  can  and  do 
travel— there  are  bound  to  be  problems — 
and  there  are — serious  ones 
In  1966  as  a  result  of  traffic  .iccidents — 
Fifty-three  thousand  persons  were 
killed.  1,900.000  suffered  disabling  in- 
juries, and.  of  these.  160.000  were  left 
with  some  permanent  impairment; 

Medical    expenses    to    those    involved 
amounted  to  approximately  S600  million 
Actual    and    anticipated    waiie    losses 
amounted  to  $2  6  billion;  and 

Property  losses  amounted  to  an  addi- 
tional $■(  3bi.lion. 

In  that  same  year,  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
leported  to  the  House  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
which  v. as  devoted  to  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  traffic  accidents  and  to  limiting 
injuries  aii.s  x\%  out  of  those  accidents 
Today,  the  committee  brings  to  the 
Hill.^e  le-:islatijn  which  i.s  directed  at  an- 
other very  serious  problem  arising  from 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  automobile — 
the  problem  of  automobile  Insurance 

To  give  some-  persi.)ective  on  the  size  of 
the  automobile  insurance  Industry,  let 
me  point  out  that  premiums  paid  for 
automobile  Insurance  represent  4J  per- 
cent of  the  total  net  premiums  paid  m 
the  United  States  for  all  lines  of  property 
and  liability  msurance  For  1966.  the  ad- 
ministrative  costs   alone  of   automobile 


insurance  to  the  American  people  were 
%'i  5  billion 

In  ills  consumer  interest  mes.sage  to 
the  Conure.ss  on  December  14.  1967, 
President  Johnson  slated; 

One  area  of  major  concern  to  the  con- 
sumer l8  automobile  insur.ince  Every  motor- 
ist, every  pnsFemjer,  .ind  every  pedestrUin  is 
affected  by  It — yet  the  systt-ni  N  over- 
burdened and   iinsall.sfactory 

Alinnsi  all  of  the  dis.satisfaction  with 
our  present  system  arises  from  the 
following : 

First,  the  arbitrary  and  capricious 
cancellation  or  refu.sal  to  renew  auto- 
mobile insurance  policies,  or  the  refusal 
to  issue  such  policies  without  stated 
cause;  second  the  constant  and  stagger- 
ing increases  in  premiums  for  automo- 
bile insurance;  third,  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  amounts  paid  as  jiremiums 
and  the  amounts  paid  out  for  claims: 
fourth  the  financial  failure  of  companies 
engaged  in  writing  automobile  insur- 
ance policies,  leaving  policyholders  un- 
protected and  ix-r.sons  with  valid  claims 
uncompensated,  and  fifth,  long  delays 
in  prore.ssing  and  paying  claims  arising 
out  of  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  certain  of 
the  underlyini;  causes  of  the.se  problems. 
That  is  what  this  lecislation  is  intended 
to  achieve — to  determine  the  underlying 
problems  in  our  system  of  automobile  in- 
surance and  to  provide  reasonable  .solu- 
tions to  tho.se  problems 

Under  the  resolution  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  directed  to  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  investigation  and  study 
of  our  .Ainencan  automobile  insurance 
system  On  th..-  basis  of  the  .^nudy  and 
investigation,  the  Secretar.-  would,  with- 
in 24  months  after  enactment  of  the 
lecislation.  submit  a  final  report  to  the 
President  and  to  Conirre.ss  The  final  re- 
iwrt  would  include  the  Secretary's  find- 
ing's, conclusions,  and  recommendations, 
and  may  propo.se  legislation  or  other  ac- 
tion to  carry  out  tho.se  recommendations. 
Provision  is  al.so  made  for  interim  reports 
during  the  course  of  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  the  resolution,  the  Secretary  is 
-liven  authority  to.  first,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  employees,  second, 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
.sultants;  third,  enter  into  contracts;  and 
fourth,  appoint  advi.sory  committees. 

Provision  is  made  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation and  personnel  from  other  Federal 
agencies 

To  advise  the  Secretary*  with  respect  to 
the  prcuaration  for  and  conduct  of  the 
study  and  investigation,  an  Interagency 
.\dvisor>-  Committee  appointed  by  the 
President  is  authorized. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  hold 
li'-anngs  and  to  comnel  the  production 
of  evidence  The  Trade  Secrets  Act— 18 
United  States  Cod:-  190.3— is  made  spe- 
cificaJly  applicable  to  mfonnation  re- 
c  ived  under  the  resolution 

Nine'y  days  after  .-uibmi.ssmn  of  his 
final  report — winch  must  occur  within  2 
vears  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion— the  Secretary  s  authority  under  the 
legislation  terminates. 

Two  million  dollars  is  authorized  to  be 
ajjpropriated  to  carry  out  the  legislation. 
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Mr  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  period  of  time  provided  for  the 
studv  The  legislation  provides  for  24 
months  and  .several  Members  have  urged 
that  we  nturn  to  the  18-month  period 
IMOvided  for  :n  the  resolution  as  intro- 
duced. The  Committee  is  mindful  of  the 
urgency  tor  completing  the  investigation 
and  study,  but  we  want  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation that  is  complete  and  thor- 
ough iioi  one  thul  will  rai.se  as  many 
ciue.stions  as  it  answers. 

Secretary  Boyd  has  testified  that  for 
such  a  study  and  investigation  he  needs 
■J4  months  If  the  study  can  be  com- 
pleted .sooiier.  there  is  nothing  in  the 
lemslation   that  would  (irevent  it. 

Let  iiie  quote  irom  page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report  o\\  tins  aspect  of  the  legis- 
lation . 

It  i.'i  the  expectiitloii  iit  the  ceminitiee  thai 
.ill  r>M.M>n..ble  means  will  be  utilized  by  the 
.Se(  retai  V  to  expedite  .-eniplotlon  of  the  .^tudy 
Hiul  iiuestlgatl'cin  and  linal  report  under  this 
lci;islalion.  The  •J4-ni()nth  period  m  the  \e\^\i=- 
iiiti'>ii  should  not  be  treated  as  llie  accepted 
period  ner  which  the  study  and  iiiveslii;a- 
iloii  IS  intended  to  extend,  hut  :is  a  deadline 
V  liich  must  be  met  and,  U  .it  all  i)os.slble. 
one  which  should  be  appre<'iably  shortened. 
Your  commUtee  intend.s  to  exercise  \ery  clo.'-e 
letiisliinve  oversight  over  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  the  study  and  investigallon  in 
order  to  .i&sure  itsell  that  it  is  pursued  as 
expeditiiiusly  and   etfecli\ely   .is   jKissible. 

Others  have  raised  a  question  about 
the  S2  million  authorization  for  the  in- 
vesiination  and  .study.  Again,  let  me  say, 
we  want  one  that  is  complete  and 
thorough,  one  on  which  we  can  depend. 
when  It  comes  lime  to  lemslate.  This  will 
cost  money.  But.  I  think  it  will  be  money 
wisely  and  prudently  spent.  Secretary 
Bovd  nad  requested  an  open-end  au- 
thorization but  finally  reduced  his  re- 
quest lo  S2.173  million  The  basis  for  his 
request  is  .set  lorth  on  panes  7  through  9 
of  the  report.  The  committee  believes  the 
lob  ran  be  done  lor  S2  million  and  that 
IS  what  is  provided  for  in  the  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  this  bill  came  out  of  the 
.subcomaiitice  unammously.  It  came  out 
of  the  lull  committee  unanimously,  and 
it  has  been  iiassed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ChaiiTiian.  this  is  a  task  that 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.  Let  us 
do  It  now.  I  ur-e  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  uentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Do  I  understand. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  vs  the  intention  of 
this  committee  to  investigate  the  failures 
of  various  insurance  companies  to  pay 
judiimcnts  that  ha\e  been  obtained  by 
unfortunate  individuals  who  have  been 
iniured  as  a  result  of  automobile  ac- 
cidents? In  other  words,  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  investigate 
bankruptcies  and  failures  of  insurance 
companies  against  whom  .iudgments  have 
been  obtained  by  unfortunate  individuals 
who  have  been  iniured  in  accidents? 
What  has  happened  on  numerous  occa- 
sions of  which  I  am  personally  aware  is 
that  people  have  been  injured  in  auto- 
mobile accidents.  Then  they  recover 
ludpments.  and  then  when  they  seek  to 
obtain  compensation  under  their  judg- 
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ay  :o  the  nentle- 
oi«)agc  «  of  the 

._..rai?aph     1     say.s 

which  \\-o^)ropose  neie  is 
tary  shall  nir-lude  cjiisid- 


ments  it  is  determined  that  numerous 
of  these  insurance  companies  who  have 
written  these  policies  have  gone  bank- 
rupt. These  unfortunate  individuals  then 
have  no  recourse  in  order  lo  obtain  satis- 
faction of  judgments  they  have  obtained 
for  their  injuries.  ^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  that  is  rathci  a 
long  question.  I  might  say  ^o  the  nentlt 
man  that  if  he  will  look 
bill,  he  will  see  that  pai 
that  the  thing 
that  the  Secretai, 

eration  of  "the  inadequacies  nl  sucli 
existing  compensation  system."  Tliat 
means  the  American  automobile  insur- 
ance .system.  It  means  that  they  aie  to 
investigate  all  of  the  inadequacies  thor- 
oughly and  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  ol  the  United 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Let  me  say  then  that  I  tavoi  tlie 
pas.sage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ii.se  in  suisHirt  ni 
House  Joint  Resolution  938,  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  undertake  a  comprehensive  -tudv 
and  investigation  of  Uiitomobllc  msui- 
ance  practices  in  the  United  Smles. 

This  subject  is  one  I  have  had  a  i^ei  - 
sonal  interest  in  for  .some  years.  .^11  jf  us 
have  received  complaints  Iroin  constitu- 
ents about  poor  insurance  practices  Tiie 
motoring  public  today  is  sick  and  tired 
of  the  failure  of  American  automobile 
insurance  companies  to  provide  .services 
legitimately  expected  of  them.  The  lull  ul 
particulars  against  these  companies  is 
long: 

First.  The  cost  of  insurance  is  i  ismu 
at  an  alarming  rale,  in  spile  ol  reiord 
returns  to  the  industry  from  invested 
premiiuns; 

Second,  Policies  are  otten  canceled,  oi 
simply  not  renewed  on  an  arbitral  y  basis 
with  no  reast^s  furnished  lo  the  policy- 
holder; 

Third.  Both  young  and  old  driver.-  are 
discriminated  against  solely  because  ol 
their  ages: 

Fourth.  Surcharges  are  often  added  to 
the  premiums  due  lo  ver\-  minor  trairic 
violations,  or  due  to  two  minor  accidents 
occurring  within  a  short  period  of  time; 
Fifth.  Many  firms  iefu.se  to  write  m- 
sm-ance  in  low-income  areas; 

Sixth.  Amputee  or  paraplei;ic  veterans 
may  find  their  policies  have  been  can- 
celed despite  no  chan-e  in  their  sitiia- 
tion  from  the  time  the  contract  was  is- 
sued; 

Seventh.  Such  diverse  factors  as  one's 
marital  status,  occupation,  and  ein;iloy- 
ment  of  spouse  may  make  a  driver  ineli- 
gible for  coverage: 

Eighth.  In  a  number  of  instances,  pii- 
vate  persons  have  had  to  hire  lawyers  to 
get  a  fair  and  prompt  settlement  ol 
worthy  claims  from  insuiance  firms: 
and 

Ninth.  Between  1960  and  1966.  73  auto- 
mobile insurance  companies  went  bank- 
rupt leaving  an  estimated  300,000  policy- 
holders and  injured  victims  to  attempt 
to  recover  S600  million  in  claims  from 
combined  company  assets  of  only  $25 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  January  of  1967.  I 
cosponsored  a  bill  to  create  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guarantee  Cor- 


poration. This  Corporation  would  protect 
l>>,li^'yhokiirs  and  m.iured  i>er.sons  against 
insurance  company  failures.  I  still  believe 
this  lei^islation  is  needed.  However,  be- 
cause 1  lealize  that  the  problems  ol  auto- 
mobile insurance  are  var,t>d  and  many.  I 
have  expre>.sed  to  Chairman  Staggers, 
of  ihe  distinguished  Committee  on  Inter- 
slate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  my  willing: - 
ne.ss  lo  have  my  own  bill  held  m  abey- 
ance until  a  study  in  depth  can  be  made 
of  present  insurance  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1943,  the  Congre.ss 
uave  the  individual  Slates  the  po'^er  to 
reiiulale  automobile  insurance.  Some  of 
Ihem  have  done  a  crectitable  job.  But. 
todav.  the  problems  of  auto  insurance  are 
loo  complex  and  the  con.sequences  too 
great  to  be  lelt  lo  the  .-separate  action  of 
i-acli  Stale  -.overnmeiit.  1  believe  decisive 
Federal  action  is  needed  lo  oriiiL;  order 
out  of  this  confusion  and  to  .satisfy  public 
apprehension. 

We  live  in  a  motoii/ed  society.  To  a 
maionty  ol  ciiizen>.  the  auiomobile  is 
ab.solutely  ^•.s;-,enlial.  Approximately  80 
jjeivenl  u!  i.ll  American  laiinlies  o\'.  n  a 
car  and  24  percent  own  two  or  more  of 
them.  It  Is  iiliMous  that  the  inot^>r,.-t  not 
only  need  .iisuiance.  but  demand  i  fli  c- 
live  iiisuiance  iirotection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  rolleauue,v  iii 
the  Hou.-e  lo  consider  the  ur^eiii  public 
need  tor  a  comprehensive  study  lo  auto- 
mobile insurance  practices  and  asl:  ihal 
they  vote  :ii  Uivor  of  Hoii.>e  Joint  Reso- 
lution 958  to  a.ssure  that  study 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  1  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Menlleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  As  I  read  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  author- 
ized 10  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  all  relevant  aspects 
of  the  existing  motor  vehicle  accident 
compensation  .sy.stem.  Will  the  chairman 
paint  out  to  the  committee  wherein  in 
vmir  resolution  the  Secretaiy  of  Trans- 
ixirtation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
inve.stigate  -such  things  as  jiremium  in- 
creases, arbitrai-y  coverage,  ixjlicy  can- 
cellations,    hich-risk     insurance     com- 

panle.s • 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  uentleman  will 
stop  there.  I  know  what  he  is  goinu  to 
sav. 

Mr.  CAHILL  Will  the  chairman  plea.se 
point  out  where  it  is  in  the  resolution? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  if  you  will  give 
me  an  opportunity.  This  .says  in  the  first 
subparaeraph  on  page  H  of  the  bill  that 
they  will  investigate  all  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  insurance  system. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Where  docs  it  say  "in- 
.surance  systems"? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  L'entleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  read  the  bill  and 
the  report  of  this  committee  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Hoase.  the  gentleman  will 
find  his  answers. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
centleman  will  yield  further.  I  think 
this  iJOint  is  important  enough  that  the 
£,'entleman  from  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  will  take  a 
little  lime  to  discuss  it. 

The  gentleman  must  know.  I  am  sure, 
that  when  we  arc  talking  alKiut  the 
motor  vehicle  accident  compensation  sys- 
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tern,  we  axe  talking  about  the  method  by 
which  accident  cases  are  prosecuted  in 
the  courts  We  are  talking  about  the 
torts  system,  we  are  talking  about  the 
fault  system,  we  are  talking  about  the 
liability  system  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  question  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
covered. 

My  question  Is  this:  While  it  may  be 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  have  the 
Secretary  investigate  insurance  com- 
panies, you  are  not  in  this  resolution 
authorizing  him  to  do  so  You  are  merely 
saying  you  want  him  to  investigate  the 
automobile  liability  compensation  sys- 
tem. This  may  be  one  of  the  things  he 
should  do.  but,  certainly,  this  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  Investiga-r 
tlon  of  the  abuses  perpetrated  by  the 
insurance  companies  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that  I 
have  read  this  resolution  and  the  report 
thereon  rather  carefully  and  I  .see  no 
words  or  language  in  here  which  would 
direct  tlj«  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  mvestigate  the 
abuses  that  are  now  pre.sent  in  the  in- 
surance system 

Mr  ST  .AGGERS  I  xould  like  to  point 
out  to  the  bientleman  J-om  New  Jersey 
the  fact  that  if  he  wili  read  the  resolu- 
tion rather  careiully  and  the  report 
thereon  he  ^'.11  see  just  what  this  legis- 
lation proposes  to  do. 

Mr  CAHILL  I  have  done  that 

Mr  ST.^GGERS.  You  have  done  that? 

Yuu  ha-.e  done  that  and  you  did  not 
come  to  the  .same  conclusion  a.s  that  of 
the  .subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  FGreii;n  Com- 
merce' 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  will  say 
to  the  k;entleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  and 
I  will  furthe-  a.^k  the  gentleman  to  point 
out  to  the  ijentieman  where  the  word:;  are 
e.xcept  miurancf  system  as  distmuuishcd 
from  the  compensation  system  is  to  be 
investwated 

Mr  STAGGERS  Well,  of  course  .in- 
surance compensation  is  covered. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No.  it  certainly  is  not. 
That  IS  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  STAGGERS  The  interpretation 
which  has  been  Jiiveii  to  me  by  my  coun- 
sel and  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  Che  full  committee 
lo  mterpretation  whiCh  I  have  just  g;'.  un 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I 
will  say  to  the  ,'ent!eman  that  that  is 
tile  mtent  of  this  committee  and  we  make 
that  a  pai-t  of  the  record  so  the  gentle- 
man   will    understand   it. 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  one  simple 
statement:  At  the  appropriate  unie  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  thi.s  mat- 
ter I  shall  offer  an  amendment  w  hicn  will 
spell  out  that  that  is  what  the  commit- 
tee uuends  and  I  hope  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  tlie  chairman  I  thanii  the  chair- 
man tor  his  comments 

Mr  STAGGERS  My  concern  at  the 
present  time  is  that  when  the  i^entleinan 
from  New  Jersey  offers  his  amendment 
that  the  amendment  which  the'  gentle- 
man IS  contemplatmg  could  be  different 
from  that  as  understood  by  the  com- 
mittee. 


Mr  CAHILL.  Mr  Chai-man.  if  the 
gentleman  will  respectfully  yield  further, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  is 
not  answering  my  question  He  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  gentleman  has  not  read 
the  report  fully  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Vu-i;inia  answer  my  question. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  when  he 
says  automobile  liability  compensation 
.system,"  that  he  is  also  saying  at  the 
same  time  "automobile  liability  insur- 
ance" ' 

Mr  STACJGERS.  I  have  the  report 
here  by  the  .■\tton.ey  General  wherein 
he  mentions  the  fact  that  this  is  a  cnm- 
prrhcnslvo  .-.tudy  o{  the  problems  relating 
to  automobile  iiisurance  This  being  a 
comprrhensive  study,  it  will  cover  the 
entire  question  of  automobile  insurance 

Mr  DINGELL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  answer  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  npntleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
very  simplf.  and  I  am  trying  to  put  it 
very  simply  so  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  understand  it,  is  yes. 

Mr  CAHIIX  Of  course.  I  do  not  regard 
the  u-ntleman  a.s  bemsi  any  great  author- 
ity on  this  subiect  I  want  to  see  it  in  the 
law  Will  the  ;;entleman  point  out  to  me 
where  it  is  spelled  out  :t^  the  resolution? 
I  do  not  want  the  interpretation  of  the 
Attorney  General  an  it.  I  want  to  know 
wiitre  It  is  spelled  out  there. 

Mr  DINGELL  I  am  not  i,Mvin«  the 
gentleman  tlie  interpretation  of  the  .At- 
torney General  I  am  nivinu  him  what 
the  simple  language  of  the  bill  and  the 
report  mea;i.>. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Well.  I  will  not  pursue 
.niy  argument  I'.xcept  to  .say  that  I  wh.ole- 
heaiTedly  di.sauree  with  both  stentlemen. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'" 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  such  time  as  he 
:riay  consume 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  too 
share  tlie  concern  of  my  di.stmgnished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  would 
like  to  come  to  some  specifics  because 
the  gentleman  fnjin  New  Jersey  and  my- 
self were  initially  re.'-poiisible  for  the 
launctiing  of  the  study  into  the  liability 
insurance  programs,  becau.se  tliere  were 
certiun  coinplaint.s  that  came  before  us, 
a  great  nuiilber  nf  complaints,  and  which 
I  feel  under  Uus  investigation  .should 
properly  be  looked  into,  and  in  order  to 
ijet  to  .some  pecillcs  I  would  ask  the  fol- 
low iny  questions: 

Would  this  study  or  Investigation  re- 
flect the  w1de.>.pread  practice  of  cancel- 
ing policies  without  .sufficient  justifica- 
tion, and  often  on  the  basis  of  whim  or 
fl'ni.sy  excus*;  ' 

Mr  SLUGGERS.  It  would 

Mr  RODINO  Would  this  mvest-gation 
■.iK)lc  into  the  pr:ictice  of  netting  rates  on 
the  basii.  of  the  lump-.sum  ix-rlormance 
of  many  companies,  which  make  .t  pos- 
sible !or  efflcient  companies  to  make  ex- 
ce.ssive  profits  while  inetTicient  companies 
continue  to  lose  money,  no  matter  how- 
high  premium  rates  are  .-,et ' 
Mr  STAGGERS  It  would. 
Mr  KODLNO  Would  this  investigation 
look  into  the  di.scnminatory  nature  of 
present    rate    practices,    which   penalize 


motorists  because  of  their  age.  sex.  and 
place  of  residence,  irrespective  of  the  in- 
dividual's driving  record? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Whatever  they  might 
be.  whatever  the  discriminations  are  that 
are  In  the  .system 

Mr  RODINO.  Would  it  look  into  tiie 
need  for  a  Government  reinsurance  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  ones  that  now  pro- 
tect depositors  at  banks,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  would  it  investi- 
gate the  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
of  investment  income — the  money  an  in- 
surance company  makes  by  investing 
premiums  payments  which  presently  is 
excluded  from  the  rate  structure  in  most 
States? 

If  so,  then  I  have  Uie  assurance  of  the 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  this  IS  going  to  be  a  wide,  sweep- 
ing investigation  into  the  automobile  lia- 
bility msurance  .sy.stem.  and  it  is  not 
limited  merely  to  the  compensation  .sys- 
tem as  such,  which  is  the  concern  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  Irom  New  Jersey' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  assure  the 
trentleman  that  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
subcommittee  which  held  the  hearings, 
and  the  full  committee,  that  every  phase 
of  the  automobile  in.surance  sjstem  is  to 
be  invcstigat-ed  and  studied,  and  a  i-eport 
made  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent; with  any  leirislatlvc  recommenda- 
tions included  Our  committee  has  legis- 
lative oversight  with  respect  to  this 
matter  and  the  gentleman  can  be  assured 
tliat  It  will  exercise  it. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  tliank  the  ::entleman. 
I  value  the  t^entleman's  confidence,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  he  has  spoken  out  on  this  and  I  am 
sure  that  tins  will  be  done. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  identic- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Will  this 
committee  have  oppoit unity  to  make 
recommendations  as  they  may  i-elate  to 
the  enforcement  and  the  carryine;  out  of 
the  enforcement  or  lack  of  enlorcement. 
of  the  .so-called  Fersuson-McCarran  Act. 
which  limits  the  insurance  companies  to 
State  regulation? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  We  do  not  know  what 
they  are  uoing  to  recommend. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  since  the  Ferg^ison- 
McCarran  Act  was  passed,  the  question 
of  rate's  and  i-egulaiions  all  went  back  to 
the  Stales,  and  the  Federal  Government 
washed  its  hands  of  it  and  said  they  could 
\iolate  the  antitrust  law.  and  eveothing 
else,  so  long  as  it  was  at  the  State  level. 
Now,  my  question  is.  in  this  investiga- 
tion will  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion have  tiie  right  so  that  it  may  come 
in  the  ond  with  .some  reconamendatlon  as 
a  iruide  to  Congress  ;is  to  whether  or  not 
the  Ferguson-McCarran  Act  .should  be 
lepealed? 

.Mr  ST.AGGERS.  Yes,  it  could  make 
such  a  recommendation. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
i^entleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Keith  i 

Mr.    KEITH.   Mr.   Chairman.   I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Macwuson  and 
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our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Call-     slon  and  that  of  the  Senate  is  tliat  we     work  of  your  Commerce  Corrmitte^  but 


fomia.  John  Moss,  have  long  been  In- 
terested in  a  kind  of  study  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  the  factors  are  known,  un- 
derstood, and  interpreted.  The  Issue  in 
Congress  originated  with  an  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure  by  Senator  Dodd 
and  some  colleagues  early  in  1967,  which 
called  for  a  creation  of  a  Federal  cor- 
poration that  would  guarantee  the  obli- 
gations of  insolvent  auto  insurance  com- 
panies.  This  bill   was   referred  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  after 
the   study   of   several   matters.   Senator 
Magnuson  and  his  staff  concluded  that 
the  issue  of  auto  insurance  company  In- 
solvency was  merely  one  of  many  sur- 
face indicators  pointing  to  more  basic 
problems  that  affect  auto  insurance.  Pur- 
suing tliat  line,  he  had  an  exchange  of 
correspondence   with   the   Secretary   of 
Transportation,  asking  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  preliminary  study  of  the  prob- 
lem prior  to  a  possible  full-scale  com- 
prehensive   investigation   of   the   entire 
auto  insurance  problem.  The  exchange 
of  correspondence  culminated  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  formal  resolution  by  Sen- 
ator MAGNrsoN  and  several  colleagues, 
which  superseded  the  Dodd  bill  which 
related  only  to  insolvency :  simultaneous- 
ly, our  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  of 
California,  introduced  a  similar  resolu- 
tion in  the  House.  These  two  measures 
called  for  a  comprehensive  investigation, 
basically  directed  toward  an  evaluation 
nf  the  present  method  of  compensating 
the  auto  accident  victim  and  reporting 
flndinj;s   and    recommeiidations    related 
to  this  central  issue  and  also  to  periph- 
eral matters  affecting  auto  insurance. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1967, 
Representatives  Cahill  and  Rodino  be- 
came interested  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Ca- 
hill spoke  on  numerous  occasions  from 
the  House  floor  commenting  on  the  defi- 
ciencies and  derelictions  of  the  auto  in- 
surance industry-.  As  a  consequence,  in 
the  summer  of  1967.  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  arranged  for  a  staff  study 
of  auto  insurance  and  these  findings  were 
iniblished  approximately  60  days  after 
that  authorization. 

The  .'special  panel  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  voted  by  a  close  margin  to 
release  its  staff  report  which  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission initiate  a  study  of  auto  insur- 
ance. Since  that  time,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  much  larger,  comprehensive 
study  of  auto  insurance  and  an  entire 
national  study  of  motor  vehicle  accident 
compensation.  Significantly,  the  FTC 
has  endorsed  this  larger  study  to  be  read 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
will  be  an  active  participant  in  this  un- 
dertaking. 

The  Magnuson  and  Moss  resolutions 
j)ending  before  the  Congress  were  rec- 


belleve  that  24  months  is  preferable  to 
the  18-month  period  contemplated  in 
their  bill.  The  reasons  we  feel  24  months 
Is  preferable  are  twofold.  First,  based 
on  the  extensive  testimony  taken  by  your 
committee,  we  feel  that  a  period  of  24 
months  is  necessary  to  complete  a  thor- 
ough, objective  study  of  the  many  com- 
plex, economic,  and  legal  issues  and  for- 
mulate sound  recommendations.  To 
shorten  to  less  than  24  months  would 
seriously  jeopardize  the  thoroughness  of 
the  study. 

What  we  all  want  is  a  comprehensive 
and  objective  review  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant national  problem.  A  quick  study 
is  not  what  we  necessarily  want;  we  want 
a  thorough  job  and  this  ought  to.  in  our 
judgment,  require  24  months.  My  second 
reason  is  that  we  must  recognize  it  will 
take  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
some  time  to  assemble  the  .staff  of  ex- 
perts needed  to  do  the  .iob.  He  cannot  do 
so,  however,  until  he  is  given  adequate 
funds,  and  no  funds  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  perhaps  2  or  3  months.  This 
means  that  the  24-month  period  is.  as  a 
practical  matter,  closer  already  to  20 
months  than  it  is  to  24.  Kven  at  this, 
the  Secretary  will  be  under  .ic\erc  time 
pressure  to  do  the  ,iob  and  to  le-iuce  the 
time  to  18  months  would  make  the  job 
most  difficult. 

This  is  a  landmark  study  and  it  repre- 
sents a  tabk  of  immen.se  magnitude  and 
complexity.  I  strongly  .support  retention 
the  bill  as  reported  in  your  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  oppo-sed  to  the 
amendment  of  our  colleague  wiiich  would 
establish  a  select  congressional  advisory 
committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  on  the  conduct  and 
opientatlon  of  the  study  authorized  by 
the  resolution.  I  recognize,  of  course,  the 
appeal  that  such  a  i:iroposal  may  have 
to  many  Members  of  this  body.  We  all 
realize  how  important  this  study  is  and 
how  much  interest  there  is  in  ii  by  the 
general  public.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  practical  enough  to 
realize  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  study 
could  be  hampered  .severely  by  the  direct 
participation  of  too  many  interested 
advisers.  The  amendment  proposed 
would  immensely  add  to  the  burden  im- 
posed on  the  Secretary  by  placing,  vir- 
tually in  his  office.  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  from  both  Houses,  and 
from  two  different  committees.  I  feel 
we  can  all  sense  what  kinds  of  conflict- 
ing pressures  and  demands  this  elabo- 
rate legislative  superstructure  could 
create.  It  would  create  an  administra- 
tive nightmare  and  hamper  a  study  that 
we  all  want  done  quickly,  but  completely 
and  efficiently.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  bill  as  reported  by  your  committee 
contains  provisions  for  interim  reports 


ognized  as  vehicles  to  carry  forward  the  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary.  This 
President's  consumer  message  related  to 
auto  insurance.  Presently,  the  Senate 
version  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  floor 
vote  and  awaits  the  decision  of  the  House 
prior  to  a  conference  committee  resolu- 
tion of  any  existing  difference  between 
the  two  measures. 

I  .strongly  support  the  bill  as  it  has 
tjeen  reported  by  your  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
only  difference  between  the  House  ver- 


will  provide  us  with  a  constant  flow  of 
information.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
has  assured  us  that  he  will  respond  to 
particular  questions  from  any  Member 
of  the  House  dealing  with  the  study.  The 
Commerce  Committee  will  closely  moni- 
tor the  study  and  will  scrutinize  every 
detail  of  its  operation.  To  add  to  this 
oversight  process  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee would  not  only  Interfere  with  the 


it  would  also  duplicate  much  of  the 
work  which  that  committee  will  be 
performing. 

Let  me  add  one  other  consideration. 
When  the  report  of  the  study  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  It 
will  contain  specific  recommendations 
for  legislative  action.  We  cannot  now 
identify  those  particular  proE>osals  but 
they  will,  in  accordance  with  our  ususd 
assignment  of  jurisdiction  among  com- 
mittees, become  the  subject  of  commit- 
tee hearings.  This  will  t,ive  each  com- 
mittee a  full  opportunity  to  examine 
the  recommendations,  interrogate  wit- 
ne.sses,  and  develop  arguments  for  or 
against  any  particular  proposal.  In  this 
way  the  work  of  the  study  t^roup  will  be 
as  closely  coordinated  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress  as  is  iwssible — 
siven  our  constitutional  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  jwwers. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  then.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  amendment  that 
will  establish  a  select  congressional  ad- 
\isory  committee. 

The  third  amendment  before  us  is  tech- 
nical  in   nature   and   would   delete   the 
words  "or  other   matter"   Irom   .section 
5if).  This  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
amendment  in   that   it   would   probably 
deny  to  those  cooperating   in  the  auto 
insurance  study  the  protection  that  they 
are  presently  afforded  by  the  Trades  Se- 
crets Act — title  18.  United  States  Code, 
.section  1905.  In  adopting  the  Trades  Se- 
crets Act  the  Congress  wisely  recognized 
that  there  is  information  provided  to  the 
Government  which  should  be  protected 
from  unwarranted  disclosure,  informa- 
tion that  does  not  fall  within  the  u.sual 
legal  definition  of  a  'trade  secret."  Sec- 
lion  1905.  therefore,  also  jjrotects  a  num- 
ber of  other  specifically  identified  tvTDes 
of  information.  Included  are  confidential 
statistical  data,  business  proccs.ses.  de- 
tails as  to  company  oi>erations.  and  so 
forth.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee endeavors  to  protect  all  of  these 
types  of  information.  It  goes  no  further 
and   adds   absolutely   nothing   to   tho.se 
categories  of  information  now  protected 
by  the  Trades  Secrets  Act.  To  adopt  the 
proposed    amendment    would    cause    a 
.•,evere  constriction  of  the  Trades  Secrets 
Act.  There  is  clearly  no  rea.son  for  this. 
Further,  its  adoption  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, greatly  hamper  the  effective  con- 
duct of  the  auto  m.surance  .<;tudy  itself 
and.  accordingly,  I  .ioin  with  the  com- 
mittee chairman  in  opposing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  a  great  misunderstanding,  either 
on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee. But  I  am  sure  the  committee  knows 
that  there  has  been  taking  place  in  this 
country,  in  almost  every  bar  a.ssociation. 
every  law  school,  and  ever>-  discussion 
group  of  lawyers'  associations,  a  dialog 
as  to  the  existing  automobile  liability 
compensation  .system.  There  are  those 
who  believe,  maybe  with  justification, 
that  the  pre.sent  .system  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished and  that  we  ought  to  have  a  no- 
fault  system,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  liability  or  fault  in  order  to  col- 
lect money  for  injuries. 
There  are  those  who  feel  his  own  in- 
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surance  policy  should  protect  a  person 
when  he  Is  injured  and  he  should  not 
have  to  participate  in  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding 

We  are  talkinK  about,  the  automobile 
liability  svstem  I  want  every  Member  to 
know  that  the  insurance  companies  of 
this  Nation  aryue  the  reason  for  the 
abuses  in  au'.omobile  liability  insurance 
is  the  autumtibile  liability  system  They 
want  to  chanae  that  system  They  want 
to  eliminate  the  adversary  proceedings. 
They  want  to  change  completely  the  tort 
system  of  the  United  States  that  has 
existed  for  lienerations. 

Maybe  they  are  rltjht,  and  maybe  the 
system  needs  chanmner 

But.  as  I  understood  it  and  as  many 
of  us  have  urued.  the  purpose  of  this 
study  was  not  to  investigate  the  change 
of  the  automobile  liability  system:  It 
was  tf)  find  out  what  could  be  done  about 
the  abases  that  were  ^oini?  on  todav 

Let  us  learn  something  else  here,  if 
we  do  not  understand  it  If  this  resolu- 
tion IS  adopted  there  will  be  a  minimum 
of  4  to  5  tears  before  any  remedial  leu- 
Islation  is  enacted  in  the  ConKress  of 
the  United  States  I  call  the  attention 
of  Members  to  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retar.'  before  the  committee,  when  he 
said,  when  asked  what  kind  of  studies 
he  will  be  making: 

Oil.  we  are  going  to  have  groups  of  doctors 
■iiKl  we  are  gtilng  to  have  gnups  of  lawyers 
mU  we  are  ^Jtng  to  have  all  lends  ^if  groups 
s'.udy  this  and  advise  me 

When  the  2-year  period  ends,  if  I  am 
back  and  you  are  back.  I  predict  that 
there  will  b*:-  a  continuin.;  resolution  ex- 
tending tins  study  for  an  additional  year. 
with  additional  funds. 

We  mu>t  keep  m  mind  somethmv;  else 
The  chairman  of  tiie  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  see.  is  in  the  Hall  He  knows  our 
committee  said  we  could  do  this  within 
1  year  for  SJU.OOO^  He  knows  that  a 
resolution  was  pending  before  our  com- 
mittee, at  his  recommendation,  to  send 
K  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
*hen  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  coun- 
try made  the  statement  that  it  ou^iht  to 
k,'o  to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Now.  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation of  course  it  goes,  and  that  is  all 
ri.sjht  if  they  can  du  the  job  But  I  say 
if  this  resolution  is  adopted  in  the  form 
that  it  is  now.  we  will  see  one  of  the 
tireatest  whitewashes  that  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  history  of  investigative 
studies  in  this  coimtry 

The  sole  purpose  of  tliis  investigation 
v.iU  be  to  make  a  study,  not  of  e.xce&sive 
premium  rates  and  not  of  the  comnus- 
sioners'  sy.5tem  that  ls  taking  place  v.\ 
each  of  the  individual  50  States  of  this 
Union  in  a  matter  that  ii  essentially  in- 
terstate How  ridiculous  can  we  get,  to 
try  to  re-iulate  the  automobile  liability 
Insurance  industn,-  on  a  State-by-State 
basis'  We  do  not  do  that  in  automobile 
and  highway  safety 

How  can  we  expect  any  insurance 
coiniianv  ;o  comply  with  the  Individual 
recu'.atory  practices  of  50  different  com- 
missioners, some  of  them  able  and  some 
of  them  inefRcient.  .some  with  adequate 
statTs  and  ,><.)me  with  no  staffs?  Even  the 
insurance  companies  recognize  this 

B'lt  !n  anv  jseiit.  unless  this  resolution 
is  amended  to  spell  out  the  fact  that  the 


Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  be  re- 
quired to  investigate  premiun  increases 
cancellations,  insolvencies,  and  all  the 
thintis  that  the  gentleman  says  the  com- 
mittee want»s  him  to  do^and  which  I  am 
grateful  he  has  said  in  order  to  make 
legislative  history — but  if  we  do  not 
spell  It  out  in  the  resolution,  I  say  the 
Secretary  can  ".erv  properly  say  his  job 
is  to  investigate  the  automobile  liability 
system — and  when  we  will  have  finished 
that  investigation,  we  will  have  found 
the  causes  of  all  the  abuses 

In  the  meantime,  the  abuses  will  con- 
tinue The  premiums  will  continue  to 
rise  The  ratemaking  bureaus,  whwh  are 
insurance  oriented  will  still  continue  to 
make  the  rates  And  we  will  go  along  in 
this  country  under     business  as  uusal." 

Membeis  know  from  the  letters  they 
receive  from  their  constituents?  that  the 
American  public  is  completely  dissatis- 
fied today  with  automobile  liability  in- 
surance Unless  those  abuses  are  cor- 
rected. I  say  that  the  American  people 
are  going  to  properly  feel  that  we  have 
not  done  our  job 

I  hope  that  when  this  joint  resolu- 
tion IS  considered  Members  will  recognize 
its  limitations  and  liaat  they  will  approve 
the  amendment  which  I  expect  Xo  ofler 
I  will  say  that  if  the  chairman  means 
what  he  said  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer^y.  that  this  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  should  be  no  objection  to 
this  particular  amendment,  because  it 
merely  particularizes  and  spelLs  out  what 
he  says  is  the  intention  of  the  committee. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  CAHILL  I  am  happy  Uj  yield  to  tlie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  again.  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  done  his  homework.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  derogatory  or  mischievous  in  .iny 
way 

I  read  this  once  again 

Federal  agencies  which  possess  relevant 
competencies,  as  provided  In  section  4.  Is 
authirUed  and  directed  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  of  all  rele- 
vant aspects  of  the  existing  motor  vehicle 
accident  compensation  system. 

That  IS  the  whole  system.  Then  It  says: 

Such  study  and  Investigation  i>hall  include 
con-slderuUou  of  the  following — 

Mr  CAHILL  Let  me  say  this 

Mr  STAGGERS  This  is  plam 
language 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not 
yield  further. 

Mr  STAGGERS  All  right. 

Mr.  CAHILL  Does  the  gentleman  rec- 
ognize tiie  dllference  between  automobile 
motor  vehicle  accident  compen.sation  sys- 
tem and  motor  vehicle  automobile  lia- 
bility insurance? 

Mr   STAGGERS   It  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr  CAHILL  It  is' 

Mr  ST^GGERS.  A?  set  forth  by  the 
Attorney  General  :ind  by  every  agency 
that  reported  to  us  on  tliis  measure;  they 
considered  this  exactly  the  same  as  a 
comprehensive  study  into  all  aspects  of  It. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Is  the  uentleman  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Professors  Keeton  and 
OConiiell' 

Mr  STAGGERS  Yes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Are  they  talking  about 


autijmobile  liability  insurance  or  are  they 
talking  about  the  automobile  motor  vehi- 
cle accident  compensation  system? 

Mr  STAGGERS  Well,  the  --entleman 
Is  ^ettnm  into  a  tield  a  little  off  from 
what  we  are  talking  about  I  will  con- 
tinue  if  the  uentleman  will  yield. 

Ml    CAHILL    I  yield 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  hope  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  present. 
If  we  look  at  the  report  of  the  staff,  on 
page  175  it  .says  that  the  5313,000  the 
iientleman  talks  about  is  noihinc  but  a 
preliminary  mvestlcatlon  Then  If  he 
will  turn  to  the  next  pages  it  discusses 
further  this  prelimman,'  investigation. 
That  IS  just  the  preliminary,  for  1  year 
It  says  on  the  next  paue  that  the  staff 
recommends  that  the  FTC  be  authorized 
to  conduct  tlie  comiJrehensive  investiga- 
tion outlined  above  into  the  orRanizatlon 
and  iJerf(3rmance. 

My  -.'oodness  gracious,  they  do  not 
need  any  money 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  frnm  New  .Jersey  has  expired 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes 

Mr.  CAHILL  Mr  Ciiairman.  this  joint 
resolution  was  ne\er  adopted  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  It  was  never  \Mted  on 
by  the  Judiciaiy  Committee  in  the  time 
It  was  supposed  to  be  \f)ted  on 

Mr  STAGGERS  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  I  believe  it  is  misleading  the  House 
to  .say  they  can  have  an  iiu  estigation  for 
S3 13.000,  when  the  report  .says  it  is  a 
prelimman-  inv<'stigation 

Mi-  CAHILL.  Let  us  not  talk  about 
that. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Yes  We  want  to  talk 
about  that. 

Mr  CAHILL  I  will  tell  the  tentleman. 
we  aie  going  to  talk  about  the  difference 
between  automobile  liability  insurance 
and  auto  comix-iisation  system. 

Mr    STAGGERS.  No.  No. 

Mr.  CAHILL  I  do  not  yield  further.  I 
have  the  floor 

.Mr  STAGGERS  All  right. 

Mr.  CAHILL  We  are  uoinp  to  talk 
about  automobile  liability  insurance  as 
distinguished  from  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent compen.sation  system. 

This  Is  because  tiie  Committee  on  the 
Judlcian.'  is  not  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion. This  resolution  ha.*^  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Juaiciary 
This  IS  a  resolution  that  is  applicable  to 
the  Tianspoi  tation  Department  My  ar- 
gument 1.S — and  I  do  not  vield— that  the 
Transportation  Committee  Is  either  go- 
ing to  do  the  job  that  they  should  do  or 
they  are  not.  and  we  ought  to  know.  If 
you  are  sincere  about  It.  you  will  accept 
the  amendment  If  you  are  not  sincere, 
you  will  not  accept  it,  and  I  will  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Chairman,  w.ll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  C.'\HILL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
t:)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that 
when  he  states  the  study  was  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  .ludiciaiT  of 
the  Hou.se,  the  subcommittee  winch 
looked  into  this  had  a  staff  study  which 
specifically  states  on  page  175  that  the 
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Investigation  could  be  completed  by  the 
subcommittee  In  1  year  and  that  legis- 
lative action  would  be  required  in  suc- 
ceeding Congresses.  However,  the  study 
could  be  completed  in  1  year.  This  is  on 
page  175  of  the  .staff  .study  by  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  No.  5. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Let  me  say  this  also  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  read 
here  the  statement  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  What  the  President  of 
the  United  States  says  Is: 

I  propose  leglshitlon  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tran.sporUition  to  coiidiict  a  firRt 
coniprehen.slve  .study  of  ilie  iiiuomublle  in- 
.-■uraiHe  system — 

.Automobile  insurance  system — 
He   will    undertake    to   review   with    the   fvill 
cixiperatlon   of    the   Federal   Trade   Commis- 
sion  .Old   other  appropriate   agencies  of   the 
exec\itlve  branch. 

Tlien  he  .says: 

We  must  move  to  strcainlinc  the  automo- 
bile Insurance  system  to  inatce  it  lair,  to 
make  it  .simple,  to  make  it  ctficient 

That  is  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing m  his  statement  about  an  automo- 
bile liability  system.  He  said  automobile 
liability  insurance. 

I  say  to  you  that  artlns  is  written 
this  is  what  the  insurance  companies  of 
this  Nation  have  been  wanting.  They 
want  an  investigation  of  the  system. 
They  want  to  find  out  if  we  sliould 
abolish  the  tort  .system  and  whether  we 
ought  to  eliminate  the  lawyer  concept 
and  whether  we  ought  to  have  insurance 
policies  that  protect  the  man  who  buys 
the  insurance  policy  and  not  the  man  he 
injures.  This  is  all  right  and  maybe  it 
should  be  done,  but  that  does  not  cor- 
rect the  abuses  that  are  inherent  today 
in  the  automobile  liability  insurance 
system  about  which  all  of  us  are  talking. 
All  I  want  to  do  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  Transportation  Department  con- 
ducts this  investigation  and  includes  the 
abuses  present  in  the  insurance  industry. 

Now  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  have  been  talking 
to  my  counsel  and  to  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  This  was  brought  up 
before  the  subcommittee  and  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  It  was  decided 
then  that  this  language  would  cover 
ever>-  phase  that  has  to  do  with  automo- 
bile insurance,  .such  as  compensation,  ac- 
cidents, and  all  of  lIic  rest  of  it.  It  would 
cover  things  like  bankruptcy  and  so  on. 
We  want  to  take  the  whole  system  into 
account  and  not  just  narrow  it  down  to 
one  i)hHsc. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  chairman  tell 
me  once  a.gain  where  in  this  resolution 
it  mentions  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance? Not  the  compensation  system  but 
automobile  liability  insurance.  Where  is 
it  mentioned? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Again  I  say  to  you 
it  is  accepted  by  counsel  and  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  by  every  department 
that  testified  that  this  is  comprehensive, 
covering  the  existing  motor  \ehicle  ac- 
cident compensation  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
aentleman  has  at'ain  expired. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  .cen- 
tleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Mossl. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  this 
bill  is  offered  in  good  faith.  Nowhere  in 
it  and  no  part  of  it  is  meant  in  any  .sen.se 
to  dilute  its  effectiveness,  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress,  or  to  lull 
the  American  people  or  any  member  of 
this  distinguished  Committee  into  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
agree upon  the  semantics  of  the  lan- 
guage here.  But  I  also  recognize  that  an 
exchange  of  letters  has  been  made  a  part 
of  the  hearing  record,  a  letter  from  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
of  the  State  of  Washington  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  which  we  asked  him  if  he  were 
prepared  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study.  We  then  enumerated  them  in  the 
most  finite  detail  as  to  the  type  of  study 
we  had  in  mind.  That  is  printed  on  pages 
2  and  3  of  the  hearing  record  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  ol  tlie  bill 
itself  is  just  as  broad  as  the  many  items 
listed  or  enumerated  on  \rcivc>  2  and  3 
of  the  subcommittee  heai  ines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  page  8  ol  the  bill 
there  is  this  statement : 

Federal  agencies  which  jjossess  relev;int 
competencies,  as  provided  in  section  4,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  tcjiiduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigation  of  all 
relevant  aspects  of  the  fxlstine;  motor  vehicle 
accident  compensation  system.  Such  study 
and  investigation  shall  include  consideration 
of  the  following: 

( 1)  The  Inadequacies  of  such  existing  com- 
pensation system  In   theory   and   practice; 

(2)  The  public  policy  objectives  to  be 
realized  by  such  a  system,  includinu  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  costs  and  benefits,  l:)ot!i  m'jiietary 
and  otherwise:  and 

i3)  Tiie  most  eflective  means  :or  realizing 
such  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  iny  opinion  this  lan- 
guage is  suflBciently  broad  to  comprehend 
and  encompass  every  facet  ol  this  matter 
and  that  is  the  intent  ui  the  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  ^..-entleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  ol  this  body  and 
for  the  edification  and  help  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Cahill  1,  for  \vhom  I  wisli  to  express 
my  highest  possible  regard.  I  would  like 
to  enumerate  a  few  ix)inls  about  which 
lie  has  been  talking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  the  lan- 
guage  to   -.vhich   my    pood    friend,    the 
gentleman  from.  California   !  Mr.  Moss] 
alluded,  there  is  the  following : 
Outline    for    .\    CL>MPREi!E.Nsivr.    .Su'Dy    of 

COMPE.VSATIfiN     FOR     McUR     Vt  IIICLE     .\ttl- 
DENT    l.OSSE^; 

I.  .Analysis  of  present  US.  •  ystem  o:   com- 
pensation for  vehicle-induced  accident  tosses : 
\.  General  description  ff  j'reseiit  .'-ystem, 

B.  Extent  of  Joss  incurred: 
Number  of  events  i    accidents"! . 
Character  of  less:    medio.il   care,  economic 

(foregone  income),  additional  pxpens.e,  other 
extent  of  loss:   property,  personal  injury. 

Nature  of  events:  kinds,  nlaces.  r.oises. 
hum.Hii  factors,  other  circumstances. 

C.  Compensation  for  losses  incurred: 


Extent  of  compen.sation:  aggregate,  micro 
1  What  proportion  of  wliat  ;y)^s  .oid  .scales 
of  .iccldent-mt'iirrrd  losses  was  i-ompen- 
sated?  I . 

Sources  ol  types  ot  comjiensation :  Insur- 
.Oice  r\  pe  contracturai  party;  Employer: 
Pubhc  I  Ciovernment  c-omppns:iilon.  Treasury 
\la  t  IX  deduction  .is  r;usu.ilty  loss). 

D  Ffatures  oi  existing  system  lor  i)rovid- 
m?  c-ompens:itlon : 

Role  ol  legal  ivstem 

('liaracter. 

(■oncei)ts  ol  l.iult.  rontrlbutory  negligence, 
i-tc 

Eificiency  (time.  etc.). 

I'uhlic  investment  i  physical  court  faclll- 
tuf.  I'prsonnel  oicluding  judses  and  other 
|).irticipant.S) . 

Nature  of  tlie  (iecision-m.iking  systeni. 

I'ole  ol  insurance  carriers. 

Role  of  the  injured. 

Role  of  other  [xirtles  to  event. 

Role  of  others  m  system:   l.iwyers,  dootoi-s. 

E  .Appraisal  ol  (xisiiiij;  system  lor  provid- 
ing compensation: 

In  terms  ol :  ettiriency.  equity,  lime,  other 
1  actors. 

As  it  affects:  the  injured,  the  legal  system. 
the  vrongdoer.  the  m.surance  carriers,  the 
jniblic  L'enerally. 

P  Implic.illons  of  the  txisting  system  for 
irattic  safety  and  overall  trans|X)rtition 
eiiiciency. 

II.  Examination  ni  existing  iniblir:  super- 
vision oi  .lUto  insurance 

.•\    fieneral  description. 

B.  Formal  role  of  ^'overnment:  Federal. 
.St:ite, 

C.  Character  of  jiresent  State  reirvilation: 

I II  Notation  of  basic  dlflerences  m  types  of 
S^ate  regulation;  classification  of  States  by 
type,  II  possible. 

ill  I   Economic  regulation  :  .An  :ippraisal : 

Requirements  lor  rate  Iiling.  prior  appro- 
val, hearings,  etc. 

Supervision  of  overall  rate  ol  return  a-s  re- 
llected  m  earnings  Irom:  premium  income, 
investment  income,  related  income. 

Supervision  of  carrier  .idinlnistrative  and 
operating  expenses. 

.Supervision  of  premium  rate  structure. 

Supervision  of  {jremium  c  la.sslflcatlon  defi- 
nition, insurance  cliL'ibility  criteria,  cancella- 
tion criteria. 

Supervision  of  underwritlnz  ,ind  linanclal 
practices. 

Supervision  of  related  corporate  operations. 
including  affiliated  companies. 

iiii)  Reeulatlon  of  market  .structure  and 
market  behavior: 

Competition  among  insurance  carriers:  en- 
fouraued.  discouraged,  inhibited:  role  of  rate 
bureaus. 

Merjrers.  consolidations 

Intra-  and  inter-corporate  behavior. 

D.  Cost,  administrative  features,  efflciencv. 
and  other  attribvites  of  existinsc  State  auto 
insurance  regulation. 

III.  The  existing  compensation  system  as  it 
atlects  the  insured  motorist. 

.A,''peneral  description,  including  data  on 
CO-,  erage.  types  of  policies,  etc. 

B.  Cost  ('f  insurance  premiums:  chanaes 
over  time,  relationship  to  ether  vehicle  opera- 
•ion  expenses,  etc. 

C.  Invocation  of  policy  provisions:  the 
process  of  settlement — its  character  and  effi- 
ciency. 

D.  Reliability  of  carriers:  insolvencies,  de- 
faults, and  other  deficiencies. 

E.  Continuity  or  modification  of  policy 
coveraae:  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  re- 
c  la.ssification.  changes  in  ratine. 

F.  Selectivity  of  motorists:  Policies  and 
practices. 

G.  Financial  responsibility  laws:  major 
types,  operational  features,  economic  char- 
acteristics. 

H.  Compulsory  insurance:  the  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  North  Carolina  experi- 
ence. 
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I  Uninsur«l  motorist  funds,  coat,  effl- 
clcncy,  administrative  implications 

J  Overall  consequences  for  trafflc  safety 
and  provision  for  compensa'.ion 

IV  Ex.imln.Htlon  of  alternatives  to  existing 
syst^misi   of  compensation 

A  Nature  and  basis  ••{  discontent  concern- 
ing erlstlna;  system     In   general 

B  Description,  analysis,  comparison  of 
major  proposed  compensation  plans,  includ- 
ing those  of  Morris  &  Paul.  Keeton  Sc  O'Con- 
nell.  V.irlous  foreign  ^  Englmd.  Australia. 
New  Zea! md.  and  Sweden) 

C  Critique,  in  terms  of  general  criteria 
lefflclencv.  administrative  feasibility,  fair- 
ness to  participant^!  .and  public,  allocation  of 
funds,  etc  i  of  pniposed  plans 

V  Conclusions  .ind  Recommendations 

Mr  MOSt3  I  would  .say.  in  order  to 
av.iid  niakiriL:  :.>l.s  bill  a  dictionary  of 
deflnituiiLs.  r.r,  let  u.s  say  aii  endless  li.st 
of  subject  matter,  we  tried  to  find  lan- 
guage which  comprehensively  dealt  with 
thi.s  pr.>blem 

I  believe  it  w.i.s  the  Judtjment  and  the 
unanifiiou.s  report  of  the  Committee  on 
I'^terstate  and  Forel-'n  Commerce  that 
thi.s  lan§ua«e  wouJd  achieve  that  objec- 
tue 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  i  Mr.  Mossl. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
iietitleman  yield' 

Mr  MOSS  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  'lie  centleman  from  New  Jer.sey 

Mr  CAPIIIL  I  gat;.,-r  from  the  dls- 
tin'jul.shed  chairman  of  Die  subcommit- 
tee that  tins  resolution  has  to  do  with 
automobile  liability  insurance;  is  that 
n^hf 

Mr  MOSS  It  has  to  do  with  every 
means  of  automobile  insiu'ance. 

Mr  CAHILL  Incliidin;.; 

Mr  MOSS  Liability,  personal  prop- 
erty, judicial  aspects:  yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  But  it  has  to  do  with 
m.iurance ' 

Mr  MOSS  It  has  to  do  with  Insur- 
ance, and  other  means  of  compensation 
by  court  allowances,  too 

Mr  CAHILL  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me.  or  pouu  out  in  this  resolution  the 
use  of  the  word  'insurance"  on  one  oc- 
casion ' 

Mr  MOSS  Can  the  gentleman  point 
out  to  m.e  anything  which  would  exclude 
It' 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  can  certainly  point  out 
to  the  i^entleman  the  use  of  the  words, 
and  I  have  persisted  m  saying  there  Is 
a  iireat  difference,  and  "motor  vehicle 
accident  compensation  system"  has 
nothmii  to  do  with  insurance 

Mr.  MOSS  I  can  only  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  speak  now  ao  a  former — 
many  years  aeo — insurance  man,  that  I 
re'.;ard  that  language  as  being  adequate, 
and  I  am  reinforced  in  that  rea:ard  by 
the  legislative  history  included  in  the 
hearings,  in  the  report,  and  in  th.e  con- 
census 01  the  in&t  Conmuttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  this 
House. 

Mr  CAHILL  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr  KEITH  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 


Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr  Murphy  1.  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  958  and  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  support  of  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  958.  to  authori/e  the  Secre- 
tary of  Traiksporlation  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigation  of  the 
existing  compen.sation  system  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  lo.sses 

The  automobile  has  had  more  influ- 
ence on  this  Nation  than  any  otlier  ma- 
chine Its  iLse  has  reduced  the  size  of  the 
Nation  to  where  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles  a  day  is  a  common  experience.  The 
automobile  has  mven  us  freedom  and 
mobility  unequalled  in  any  other  nation. 
But  the  price  of  this  convenience  and 
freedom  has  b«'en  high  More  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  people  liave  been  killed 
in  automobile  accidents  in  the  United 
States  since  the  first  automobile  was  in- 
vented. 50.000  people  will  die  on  our 
highways  this  year  alone.  Of  the  more 
than  100  million  cars  roaming  our  high- 
ways this  year  1  m  4  will  be  damaged  in 
an  accident. 

Our  first  concern  should  be  to  prevent 
the.se  accidents,  and  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Veliicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
IS  a  signihcant  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Under  this  act.  the  Secrctai-y  of  Trans- 
portation is  authorized  to  establish 
safety  standards  tor  all  motor  vehicles. 
A  second  law.  the  Huthway  Safety  Act, 
will  assist  State  governments  m  upgrad- 
ing highway  design  standards  and  driver 
licensing  and  training  :-equirement.v 

Even  the  perfect  safetv  legislation  will 
not  prevent  all  accidents,  however,  and 
thus  we  will  always  have  the  need  for  a 
system  of  automobile  insurance  Today 
there  are  900  of  these  automobile  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States 
competing  for  more  than  S9'j  billion  in 
premiums  paid  by  drivers  each  year. 

Recently  public  attention  has  l>een 
focused  on  the  operations  of  this  indus- 
try Increased  accident  rates,  soarin.g 
repair  costs,  and  intensive  competition 
are  beginning  to  strain  the  economic 
strength  of  the  industry  Consumers  are 
complaining  about  rapidly  rising  insur- 
ance rates,  what  to  many  seem  to  be  arbi- 
trary cancellations  and  failures  to  renew, 
claims  settlement  policies  which  are 
often  inefTective  and  unfair,  and  a  grow- 
ing number  of  failures  among  high-nsk 
companies 

Committees  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  conducted  studies  of  these 
problems  which  have  uncovered  a  num- 
ber of  abuses  in  the  industry.  One  major 
problem  is  the  dLscrimmaton'  underurit- 
mg  practices  which  appear  to  exist  to  a 
significant  degree.  Committee  files  are 
full  of  complaints  covering  a  wide  range 
of  abuses,  including  arbitrary  cancel- 
lation, failures  to  renew,  geographical. 
racial,  and  economic  blackouts  in  cover- 
age, di.scnminatory  premium  rates,  and 
unfair  claims  .settlement  practices 

It  is  only  fair  to  put  the  problems  in 
perspective,  however,  and  industry 
sources  ix)int  out  that  only  1  percent  of 
total  policies  are  canceled  or  not  re- 
newed But  as  Senator  Magnuson  pointed 


out  in  a  recent  Senate  speech.  1  percent 
of  90  million  is  not  insignificant 

111  SIX  major  cities  across  the  Nation  .i 
recent  study  found  that  rates  have  bei  n 
ri.sing  at  5  to  6  percent  a  year,  or  2  to  :i 
times  the  cost  of  living.  This  hits  harde>' 
at  low-  and  mlddle-mcome  families  who 
are  least  able  to  afford  the  high  rates 

Today  approximately  30  million  o! 
102  million  licen.sed  drivers  are  classi- 
fied as  high-ri.sk  drivers.  Insurance  com- 
panies can  .sometimes  cite  statistics  to 
.show  that  some  types  of  drivers  are  more 
costly  to  insure,  but  the  study  of  the 
Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee  showed  that 
often  statistics  do  not  support  high-risk 
classifications. 

A  .second  major  problem  revolves 
around  the  obvious  flaws  in  our  national 
system  for  compensating  motor  vehicle 
accident  victims  For  example,  in  1967  :t 
cost  most  companies  an  avpra>?e  of  $2  20 
to  pay  an  accident  claimant  SI  By  com- 
parison, it  costs  Blue  Cross  $1.07  to 
prijcpss  $1  in  benefits.  The  disparity  ;~ 
alarming. 

In  addition,  the  legal  machinery  to 
handle  personal  liability  cases  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  cope  with  the  increasing  num- 
ber r)f  these  cases.  An  average  case  i- 
on  the  calendar  for  31  month.s — 6  year 
;n  Chicago — before  it  is  heard 

Tliere  is  an  additional  problem  toda\ 
resulting  from  tlie  failure  of  many  limii- 
!  isk  companies  Since  1960.  70  of  these 
h.gh-'isk  con^ipaiiies  have  tailed,  leav- 
ing 300. UOO  people  many  of  them  badly 
injured,  with  SlOO  million  in  unpaic 
claims 

All  of  these  Ilaus  and  abuses  in  oui 
present  system  of  automobile  insurance 
are  now  focused  at  the  national  level 
Under  the  McCarr.in-Ferguson  Act. 
States  were  ','iven  the  jun.sdiction  to 
regulate  and  supervise  the  insurance  in- 
dustry But  today  there  is  an  obviou- 
need  for  a  national  review  of  the  entire 
system.  Pre.ssure  has  come,  not  from 
past  congres;.ional  studies,  but  from  an 
increasingly  loud  and  demanding  public 

Today  this  committee  is  answering 
that  public  outcry.  You  are  Ijeing  iisked 
to  consider  House  Joint  Resolution 
958.  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  of  the 
existing  compensation  system  for  motor 
vehicle  losses. 

The  comprehensive  study  authorized 
by  this  joint  resolution  will  provide  thi 
information  on  which  the  Congress  may 
determine  national  policy  in  this  vital 
area  of  consumer  interest.  I  .see  no  reason 
why  such  a  study  would  not  be  welcomed 
by  responsible  elements  of  the  insurance 
industry  as  well  as  the  automobile 
driver,  because  both  suffer  from  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 958.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  of  our 
Nations  automobile  insurance  system.  I 
have,  my.self.  long  stressed  the  need  for 
a  pro'oe  into  this  industry,  and  have  spon- 
sored legislation  similar  to  that  before 
us  today. 

The  practices  of  the  automobile  insur- 
ance industry  affect  almost  every  Ameri- 
can. Of  our  200  million  citizens,  over  100 
mlLllon   are   licensed  drivers,   and   they 
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possess  about  100  million  motor  vehicles. 
Automobile  insurance  is  virtually  man- 
datory by  law  throughout  the  country. 

As  the  world's  most  motorized  soci- 
ety, our  Nation  should  also  possess  an  in- 
surance system  which  would  compensate 
victims  of  trafOc  accidents  fairly  and  rap- 
idly, with  the  least  possible  cost  to  the 
policyholders.  Instead,  from  available 
data,  and  from  criticism  voiced  by  con- 
cerned individuals  and  groups,  our  auto 
insurance  industiy  seems  a  model  of  in- 
efficiency and  inequity. 

In  10  years,  the  average  premium  has 
soared  55  percent.  Yet  the  inefficiency  of 
the  auto  insurance  industry  is  such  that 
there  is  an  enormous  disparity  between 
the  amount  paid  as  premiums  and  the 
amounts  paid  out  for  claims. 

The  magnitude  of  this  disparity  be- 
comes obvious  when  viewed  in  compar- 
ison with  the  .social  security  system  or 
systems  of  health  .md  accident  insur- 
ance: with  auto  insurance,  it  takes  an 
estimated  $2.20  m  premiums  and  taxes 
to  get  $1  to  an  accident  victim,  whereas 
Blue  Cro.ss  delivers  $1  in  benefits  for 
$1.07. 

Yet  for  ail  its  rising  premiums,  the  auto 
insurance  ;-y.-tem  .seems  to  offer  increas- 
ingly  un.sati.-tactoiT  .service.  There  are 
growinsi  complaints  of  arbitrary  coverage 
and  policy  cancellations.  Tlie  insurance 
companies   compete   for    the   "preferred 
risks" — tho.se  who  .seldom  drive  and  who 
would  Ije  likily  to  impress  lunes  if  they 
did  have  an  accident  and  the  insurance 
company  had  to  represent  their  cases. 
Despite  the  fact  that  you  have  a  fault- 
less driving  record,  you  may  be  denied 
an  in.suranrc  ix)licy  if  you  fall  into  what 
the  companies   regard  as  leys  desirable 
categories:  divorcees,  who  tend  to  offend 
female  jurors:  Negroes,  who  represent  a 
low  socioeconomic  n'oup;  clergymen  and 
doctors,   who   tend    to   be   'preoccupied 
drivers;     people    with    nicknames    like 
"Shorty."  who  are  frow  ned  upon  as  being 
frivilous.  and  so  on.  It  should  be  reem- 
phasized  that  these  .ludgments  are  made 
without  regard  for  the  driving  record  of 
the  particular  individual  being  consid- 
ered. 

People  may  also  find  their  policies  per- 
emptorily revoked  for  equally  arbitrary 
reasons.  A  driver  who  has  been  faithfully 
paying  premiums  for  years  may  lose  his 
policy  if  he  gets  into  one  accident,  which 
may  not  even  have  been  his  fault.  And 
once  one  policy  has  been  cancelled,  for 
whatever  reason,  a  driver  may  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  get  coverage  from  any 
other  company. 

There  are  frequent  charges  of  unfair- 
ness in  accident  compensation,  ■with  some 
victims  getting  too  much,  others  too  lit- 
tle. Insurance  companies  notoriously 
overpay  small  "nuisance"  claims,  because 
it  is  less  expen.sive  to  settle  than  to  go  to 
trial.  Yet.  victims  making  large  claims 
for  personal  injury  or  wage  losses  due  to 
serious  accidents  often  are  forced  to  set- 
tle for  far  less  than  they  might  rightfully 
obtain  in  court,  because  of  their  inability 
to  wait  for  their  case  to  come  to  trial. 

Policyholders  and  accident  victims  are 
also  often  the  losers  when  high-risk 
insurance  companies  go  bankrupt.  The 
policyholders  are  unprotected  after  years 
of  paying  premiums;  the  swxldent  vic- 
tims are  unable  to  secure  thAr  claims. 
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Because  of  the  number  of  auto  insur- 
ance cases  which  are  settled  in  court, 
rather  than  through  the  more  efficient 
alternative  of  direct  and  automatic  pay- 
ment by  the  companies,  our  courts  are 
clogged  with  auto  cases.  They  constitute 
about  65  percent  of  the  Nation's  civil 
court  calendars  and.  as  a  consequence, 
it  currently  takes  about  2^2  years  for  a 
civil  case  to  get  to  trial.  Insurance  cases 
which  are  brought  to  court  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  ones  subject  to  prolonged 
delays.  Lengthy  delays  in  processing  and 
paying  claims  are  commonplace  even 
when  cases  are  settled  out  of  court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  evident 
that  our  Nation's  automobile  insurance 
system  is  plagued  vrtth  inefficiencies  and 
inequities.  I  believe  further  that  such  a 
situation,  affecting  a  major  portion  of 
our  population,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
persist. 

Clearly,  reforms  are  needed.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  House  Joint  Resolution  958  is  to 
provide  the  necessary  information  on 
which  suggested  remedies  must  be  based. 
With  the  benefit  of  the  study  proposed 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  958.  decisions 
can  be  made  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  as  to  the  types  of  remedies  re- 
quired, and  the  legislation  which  might 
be  needed  to  effect  these  solutions. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the 
indisputable  need  for  .such  a  study,  and 
because  of  its  potential  benefits  lor  such 
a  broad  spectrum  of  American  society,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  Hou.se  Joint  Res- 
olution 958.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  vigorous  support  for  House 
Johit  Resolution  958  and  to  urge  its 
swift  adoption. 

The  measure  calls  for  a  .study  of  the 
auto  insurance  industry,  an  indastiy  that 
touches  on  the  life  of  just  about  evei-y 
person  living  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  100  million  motorists  take  to  this 
country's  streets  and  highways  each  year 
in  80  million  passenger  cars,  accumulat- 
ing a  mileage  total  that  approached  1 
trillion  miles  in  1967.  Premiums  on  auto 
insui-ance  policies — the  policies  protect- 
ing drivers,  passengers.  i>edestrians.  and 
personal  property — have  reached  a  stag- 
gering $9  billion.  Yet.  despite  the  vast 
sums  of  money  ix)uring  into  the  auto  in- 
surance industry,  complaints  from 
policyholders  continue  to  grow  in  pitch 
and  in  volume.  Tliey  have  assailed  the 
industry's  sharp  increases  in  rates,  its 
slow  and  often  inadequate  satisfaction  of 
claims,  its  refusal  to  grant  or  renew  pol- 
icies for  what  appear  to  be  trivial  reasons, 
its  company  bankruptcies  that  leave  pol- 
icyholders without  protection. 

President  Johnson  summed  up  the 
problem  in  his  consumer  message  of 
February  6 : 


A  number  of  "High  risk"  insurance  com- 
panlee  have  gone  into  bankrtiptcy— leaving 
policy  holders  and  accident  victims  unpro- 
tected and  helpless. 

Accident  compensation  is  often  unfair: 
Some  victims  get  too  much,  some  get  too 
Utile,  some  get  nothing  at  all 

Lawsuits  have  clogged  our  courts.  The 
average  claim  takes  alxjut  two  and  one-half 
years  Just  to  get  to  trial. 


One  area  of  major  concern  to  the  consumer 
la  automobile  insurance  Every  motorist. 
every  passenger  and  every  pedestrian  is  af- 
fected by  it — yet  the  system  Is  overburdened 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Premiums  are  rising — In  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  have  increased  by  as  much  as 
30  percent  over  the  i>ast  six  years. 

Arbitrary  coverage  and  policy  cancellations 
are  the  cause  of  frequent  complaint — partic- 
ularly from  the  elderly,  the  young,  the  serv- 
iceman, and  the  Negro  and  Mexican- 
American. 


House  Joint  Resolution  958.  filed  in  the 
Congress    nearly    2    months    before    the 
President's  consumer  message,  would  au- 
thorize a  searching  study  of  the  prob- 
lems Mr.  Johnson  outlined.  The  resolu- 
tion would  authorize  a  sum  of  S2  million 
for  a  Transportation  Department  study 
to  be  completed  within  18  months  "of  all 
relevant  aspects  of  the  existing  motor  ve- 
hicle   accident    compensation    .sy.stem." 
This  study  would  cover  the  deficiencies 
of  the  present  insurance  system,  the  pub- 
lic ixilicy  objectives  to  be  realized  by  such 
a  system,  including  an  analysis  of   the 
costs  and  benefits,  lx)th  monetaiy  and 
otherwise,  and  the  most  effective  means 
for  realizing  such  objectives.  It  is  to  be 
conducted  with  the  lull  cooperation  of  all 
other  Government  agencies.   An   Inter- 
agency Advi.sory  Committee,  coii.sisting  to 
the  extent  possible  of  per.sons  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  of  comix-n.satlon  lor  mo- 
tor \ehicle  accident  las,se.s.  'vvould  advi.se 
the     Secretary     of     Ti  ans!X)rtation     on 
jireparation  lor.  and  the  conduct  of.  the 
study  authorized  by  this  joint  re;.olulion. 
Tills  study   will  lake  us  a   long   way 
toward  .solving  this  complex  and  urgent 
problem.  In  1966  we  toi^k  a  .-ubstantial 
;,tei)  tovvards  lowering  the  accident  rate 
of  this  Nation  by  our  Highway  .Safety  and 
Automobile  Safety  Acts.  This  .study  is  an 
e.ssentinl  next   .step,  to  deal  more  iffec- 
tivrly.  more  i^rcmiitly.  and  more  Justly 
with  tliosp  iiecdfiits  which  do   hapjien 
and  their  victims.  I  ur!:e  prompt  adop- 
tion of  House  Jr  int  nr.solution  1J.-..8. 

Mr.  HELST05KI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wliile  I  think  that  the  piirpo.ses  ot  House 
Joint  Resolution  958  are  worthy  of  con- 
.sideration  by  this  honorable  body.  I  do 
not  feel  that  this  legi-slalion  goes  far 
enough  to  remedy  any  deficiencies  of  the 
motor  vehicle  accident  compensation 
.system. 

This  joint  resolution  grants  the  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transjxirtation  to 
conduct  a  comprehen.sive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  all  relevant  aspects  of 
the  motor  vehicle  accident  compensation 
.system,  but  fails  to  direct  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  underlying  causes  of  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance. 

There  are  verj-  serious  deficiencies  in 
our  automobile  accident  compensation 
system,  and  the  mere  fact  that  we  pass 
this  resolution  will  not  alleviate  them 
•what.soever.  Should  this  resolution  pass 
in  its  present  form  we  can  be  .-^ure  that 
any  report  will  contain  massive  statistics 
about  the  need  for  corrective  legislation 
which  will  have  to  be  acted  upon  at  a 
later  date. 

Although  I  favor  this  resolution.  I  shall 
support  any  amendments  which  will  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  projected  studies 
and  investigation.  I  feel  that  there  should 
be  provisions  to  investigate  the  policy 
cancellation  practices,  premium  rate  in- 
creases, and  the  bankruptcy  petitions  of 
many  insuring  groups. 
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Furthermore  Mr  Chaimian  this  les'i- 
lut:on  should  be  amended  by  addmg  a 
provision  which  would  establish  a  con- 
gressional advisory  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation in  the  formulation  of  aiiy  lenis- 
latr.  e  proKram  to  achieve  the  purposes 
for  which  this  resolution  is  intended  to 
achieve 

If  we  are  to  do  a  thoroutih  job  toward 
helpin><  ;ne  public  m  its  dealings  witii 
the  motor  vehicle  insurers,  we  should 
adopt  any  strengthening  amendments  to 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution  and 
make  :t  really  an  effective  weapon  to 
combat  any  deficiencies  in  the  motor  ve- 
hicle   accident    compensation    system 

Mr  EII.BERG.  Mr  Cha.rman.  there  i> 
no  fkctr't  of  business  today  which  affects 
the  American  public  more,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  than  automobili- 
insurance. 

Automobile  insurance  is  a  ijiant  busi- 
nes-s  today.  Complete  figures  concernine 
automobile  accidents  and  insurance  are 
not  available  for  later  than  1966.  but  I 
feel  sure  they  have  increa.sed  since 

In  that  year  of  1966.  there  were  103 
million  drivers  licensed  to  operate  96 
million  vehicles  m  the  I'nited  States 
There  were  13,600,000  ".ccidents  in  which 
53  000  persons  were  killed  and  3.700  000 
were  injured  In  these  accidents.  24  30<'.- 
000  automobiles  were  damaged 

Dur.nt;  the  same  year,  automobile  in- 
surance companies  collected  S9  2  billivjii 
in  premiums 

And  wliat  do  we  find''  This  past  Janu- 
ary. Time  ma;,'a2tne  termed  auto  insur- 
ance, "the  business  with  103  million  un- 
satisfied customers." 

I  have  been  iniuidated.  as  I  am  sure 
each  Member  of  the  House  has  been 
inundated,  with  compla.nts  from  con- 
stituents concerning  automobile  insur- 
ance The  public  has  been  victimized  in 
\  a  nous  manners  and  the  public  is  with- 
out protection  on  the  Federal  level. 

Ill  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
thousands  of  motorists  have  fallen  prey 
to  un.scrupulous  insurance  operators.  In 
ijood  faith,  the  motorists  have  paid  m- 
suranc^■  premiums  and  thought  they  were  • 
covered  But  after  becoming  involved  iii 
accidents,  they  found  the  companies  had 
disappeared,  leaving  their  claims  and  the 
claim;;  against  them  unpaid 

In  the  same  mairu-r  others  who  had 
purchased  automobile  insurance  in  ^ood 
faith  from  mutual  companies  found 
themsehes  assessable  when  the  compa- 
nies mysteriously  went  out  of  business. 

There  are  many  other  complaints. 
There  are  arbitrary  cancellations  because 
of  age.  health,  or  accidents  There  have 
been  mammoth  mcrea.ses  in  premiums 
as  a  result  of  a  sinw!e  accident — whethei- 
or  not  the  motorist  was  responsible 

In  fact,  disregarding  these  instances, 
the  average  premium  has  increased  55 
percent  in  the  past  10  years. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  in  January  1967. 
I  introduced  H  R.  4006.  which  calls  for 
the  estdbli.shment  i.'f  a  Federal  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation, 
which  would  operate  m  the  same  fashion 
as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
p«.'ration. 

H  R    4006  would  not  only  protect  the 


motorist  from  damages  if  and  when  his 
uisurer  failed,  but  it  would  provide  for 
P>deral  examination  of  insurance  com- 
panies to  make  sure  the  public  is  pro- 
tected from  fly  by  night,  opportunistic, 
and  dishonest  insurance  companies 

But  what  is  being  considered  liere  to- 
day is  House  Joint  Re.solution  958.  au- 
thorizing a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
automobile  insurance  industry  by  the 
US  Department  of  Transportation,  m 
cooperation  with  other  appropriate 
agencies 

Similar  to  my  many  colleagues,  I  be- 
lieve that  wiiat  functions  can  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  ihe  several  States,  in- 
deed sliould  be  left  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  emi- 
nently clear  that  automobile  insurance  Is 
a  busine.ss  involved  in  intersUite  com- 
merce Further,  it  has  been  shown,  that 
many  States  cannot  or  will  not  perform 
the  necessai'y  investigation  and  regula- 
tion of  auUJmobile  insurance 

If  my  colleagues  feel  more  iinestlga- 
tion  IS  necessary  before  proceeding  with 

Seeded  legislation  m  this  field.  I  cannot 
B  a  naysayer.  Action  in  this  field  is  not 
only  justified,  it  is  long  overdue. 

The  timelag  is  a  personal  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  If  House  Joint  Resolution 
95H  is  enacted,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  is. 
still  another  2  years  would  be  consumed 
in  studv  before  this  body  would  ha\  e  any- 
thing before  it  on  which  to  act  Justice 
delayed  can  be  justice  denied  I  do  not 
foresee  any  improvement  in  the  disa- 
bilities of  the  auto  insurance  industry 
until  we  in  the  Congress  take  decisive 
action 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  urge 
without  reservation  speedy  enactment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  9rtH.  so  that  we 
can  at  last  move  forward  to  execute  our 
responsibilities  to  the  public  which  we 
serve 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  f(jr  time,  pursuant  to  the 
iTile.  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  Joint  resolution  as  an  original  joint 
resolution  for  the  purpo.se  )f  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Ri-^olifd  hy  f'u'  acnatf  a-id  House  ut  Rvp- 
rcit'i:atlii's  of  t>tc  United  Statex  of  Armnca 
in  Congreaa  aaetntiled.  Th.it  lai  tlie  Secre- 
tary o(  rraiisport  ition  i  iiereinalte.'  referred, 
to  aa  the  "Secretary'l .  in  coopsralloii  Willi 
tiiose  ot.'ier  Pederni  .igeiicies  whicn  jXTSsess 
relevant  ccunpetencies.  .u.  provided  ui  section 
4.  is  iiiituorizeu  .md  tilrected  lo  ronduci  a 
compreheusive  study  .md  investigation  o:  all 
relev.int  .ispecis  oi  tiie  existing  motor  venicle 
.iccideiii  compensat.un  system  Siicn  study 
.tnd  investigation  shall  include  consideration 
vjf  tiie  loltowlng — 

■  1 )  '-he  inadequacies  of  such  existing  com- 
peusiii.on  system  in  theory  .md  practice: 

i2i  ilie  public  policy  objectives  to  be  real- 
ized by  Bucli  a  system,  including  ;in  .^nalysls 
of  tile  costs  and  l>caeflts,  both  monetury  and 
ut.lerwise.  .ind 

'3f  the  most  effective  means  lor  realizing 
such  objectives. 

b)  1  ne  Secretary  sh.ill  submit  "o  :he 
President  and  U)  the  Congress  interim  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  and  a  final  report 
not  later  than  twepty-lour  months  alter  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  reeolution. 
Such  final  repnirt  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findiiigs.  conclusions,  and 


recommendations  oi  the  Secreuiry.  and  m^y 
prL>p<x>e  such  legislation  or  uther  action  .ts 
the  Secret.iry  i.onsidera  necessary  to  carry 
out   his  recominendallons 

AUMI.NISTHATIVE    POWERS 

itc  _'  In  order  to  carry  out  his  lunctlons 
iniuer  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to^ 

( 1  1  appoint  -uid  tlx  the  compensation  ol 
such  emplojees  .is  he  deems  necessary  wltli- 
out  regard  to  l!ie  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  .ippoinlmeiu  m  tlie 
competitive  service  and  without  regard  i.i 
tne  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subcliaptrr 
III  of  cliapter  53  of  such  title  relating  t<^i  cia.'i- 
^iH<aiion  and  General  Schedule  p.iy  r.it«s: 

(2  I  obtain  the  services  ul  experts  .md  con- 
sultants in  accordance  wltli  the  provisions  ol 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
jloo  per  diem; 

i3i  enter  Into  contracts  with  corporations. 
'.ju.siness  hrms.  institutions,  and  individual.'; 
lor  the  conduct  ol  research  .md  surveys  .old 
the  prepariitiun  ol  reports;   and 

i4i  .ipiwilnt.  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  St  ites  Ct>de.  govern- 
ing .ippointmenlR  \n  the  competitive  services, 
such  advisory  committees,  representatives  nf 
the  ilHe-gent  interr.sis  involved,  .is  lie  deem.- 
aitpropriate  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  .Secretary 
Members  of  advisory  committees  appointe<i 
under  p.ir.igraph  (4)  of  this  section,  otlier 
th.m  those  regularly  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  .ittendlnt;  meenng.s 
if  sucli  committees  or  otherwise  serving  .it 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may  i.>e  cum- 
pen.suted  iit  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secret.iry 
but  not  exceeding  SlOO  per  day.  and  while 
away  from  home  or  regular  place  of  busine.ss 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expen.ses.  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  stibslstence  .is  .m- 
thorlzed  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
-St.ites  C.xle.  for  persons  !n  t!ie  Government 
service  employed  intermittently.  Members  of 
such  advisory  committees  shall.  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  11.  title  18.  United  suites 
Code,  be  deemed  to  be  special  Government 
employees. 

COOPERATION  OF  FEDERAL  ACE.NTIES 

-Sec.  3  (Ul  T!ie  Secretary  is  .luthorized  to 
request  trom  any  department,  agency,  or 
independent  instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  lunctlons  under  this  joint 
resolution;  and  eacii  such  dep;u-tment. 
agency,  o-  independent  instrumentality  Is 
lUthorlzed  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  .md  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
upon  request  made  by  the  .Secretary 

lb)  Tlie  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
anv  personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
independent  Instrumentalltv  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Secret.iry  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution. 

INrER-\GENCV  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  appoint  an 
Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on  Com- 
pensation for  Motor  Vehicle  .Occident  Losses 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  who  shall  be 
Chairman  and  one  representative  each  of  the 
Department*  of  Commerce.  Justice.  Labor. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  .md  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Securities  and  Exch.^ng8 
Commission,  and  such  otlier  Federal  igencies 
.IS  are  designated  by  tlie  President.  Such 
members  shall,  to  the  e.\tent  possible,  be  per- 
sons knowledgeable  ;it  the  rield  •!  -ompen- 
satlon  for  motor  vehicle  accident  losses.  The 
.Advisory  Committee  shall  advise  the  .Secre- 
tary on  the  preparation  for  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  authorized  by  this  Joint 
resolution. 
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HFARlNliS     AM)     l-noDfCrlON      oF      DOCIMKNTARY 
EVIDENCl. 

SEC.  5  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  curving  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  the 
Secretary,  or  on  the  authori/.ation  of  the 
Secretary  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  may  hold  sucli 
hearings,  take  sucli  testimony,  sit  and  .ict 
at  such  times  ,ind  places  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  .-titjpena  or  otherwise, 
the  .ilteiHiaiice  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses ,11(1  the  i^roducuon  of  such  book->^, 
paper.--,  i-orres)Kindence  memorandums,  con- 
tracts, .igrcenients.  or  other  records  .is  the 
.Serretarv.  or  such  officer  or  employee,  deems 
advi.sable. 

(hi  In  order  to  carrv  .  ut  the  provisions 
of  this  joint  re.soIutio!i.  the  .Secretary  or  his 
(ti.ilv  .aithorized  .igent  .^liall  .it  all  reasonable 
times  h.ive  .iccess  to,  .uid  lor  the  purposes  of 
.•xamin.ition  the  right  to  copy,  .mv  docu- 
iiientary  evidence  of  .tny  corpor.ition.  busi- 
ness firm,  institution,  or  individual  liaving 
materials  or  information  relev.tiit  to  the 
study  authorized  by  this  jo.nt  re.solution. 
(C)  Tlie  Secret.iry  is  authorized  to  require, 
bv  general  or  special  orders,  any  corporation, 
lousiness  hrm.  or  individual  or  .my  class  of 
such  corporation,  lirms.  or  individuals  to 
hie.  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  spe- 
cific questions  relating  lo  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  joint  resolution  Such  rei>orts 
and  answers  shall  be  made  under  oatli  or 
otherwise,  .aid  .'-^hall  be  Hied  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  .-urh  reason. ible  period  .is  the 
.secretary  may  prescribe 

id  I  .Any  of  the  district  courts  of  llie 
United  .States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  an  inquiry  is  carried  on  may.  in  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or 
order  of  the  .Secretary  or  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee issued  under  subsection  ini  or  sub- 
jection ic)  of  this  section,  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring compliance  therewith:  .md  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  .is  .i  contempt 
tliereof. 

le)  Witnesses  simimc'ned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  .<ame  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  .n  the  courts  of 
the  United  states 

if»  .Any  information  which  is  reported  to 
or  otherwise  obtained  bv  the  Secretary  or 
such  officer  or  employee  under  this  section 
and  which  contnins  or  rel.ites  to  a  trade  se- 
cret or  other  matter  relerred  to  in  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
.shall  not  be  disclosed  except  to  other  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  use  m  carrvmg  out  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. Nothing  in  the  preceding  tentence  .shall 
authorize  the  withlioldln.'  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  (or  any  otficer  or  employee  un- 
der ills  control  1  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  6.  Tlie  authority  of  the  .Secretary  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution  shall  terminate 
nlnetv  davs  alter  the  submission  of  his  final 
report  under  subsection  (b)  "f  the  first 
section. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AfTllORIZED 

Sec.  7.  Tliere  are  liereby  .lUthorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  ti.scal  year  limitation, 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  ■?2  000,000,  as  may 
!)e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution 

Mr,  STAGGERS  'during  the  readings 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read.  jHinted  m  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amfndmcnt  at  any  iwmt. 

'Die  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AME.NTMFNT   i  iKKFRED    BY    MR     CAHILL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cahili.:  On  page 
8.  imniedi.itely  .ilter  line  13.  insert; 

•■|4i  Tlie  oftentimes  .irbitrary  and  capri- 
cious cancellation  or  refusal  lo  renew  auto- 
mobile insurance  policies  or  the  refusal  to 
issue  .-ucli  i).;licies  witluuit  stated  cause; 

■id  I  The  con.stant  and  costly  increases  in 
•iremiums  lor  automobiie  in.-urance; 

■  I  til  Ihe  d.sp.trity  between  tlie  amount^ 
paid  .IS  premium.5  and  tlie  ..inouni>  jiaul  out 
lor  claim.-^; 

•■(7)  i'he  ireiiuent  insolvencies  of  compa- 
nies engaged  lo  ijrovidmg  .lUtoniobUe  m- 
aiiraiice; 

181   Long  del.ivs  11.  processing  .iiid  lia^iug 
claims  arising  out  ol  niot.or  \fliii  le  accuieiit 
and 

•■|9l  The  efficiency  and  adequacy  of  iires- 
ent  State  insuran.e  regui.itory    institution.-,' 

.And  redesign. ite  llie  .-uccecciing  .-eclions 
accordingly. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  f  10m 
New  Jersey  !Mr.  Cahill  I  is  recognised. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is 
an  amendment  that  will  test,  in  my  judg- 
ment at  least,  the  good  faith  of  this 
study,  and  this  investigation. 

You  will  note  that  this  amendment 
does  not  take  anything  away  from  the 
resolution. 

The  Transportation  Department  will 
still  have  the  authorization  to  do  'vhat  is 
.set  forth  in  the  re.solution.  And  since 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
lankina;  member  on  the  subcommittee 
have  agreed  in  the  legislative  hi.story  that 
it  is  intended  that  they  ;^hall  do  tliesc 
things,  and  since  these  are  things  that 
the  American  public  want  done,  all  that 
this  amendment  will  do  is  direct  the 
Tian.sportation  Department,  in  addition 
to  those  things  already  spelled  out  in  the 
resolution  to  look  into  the  followin!^: 

The  arbitrary  and  capricious  canpclla- 
tion  of  policies : 

Tlie  con.stant  and  costly  increa.s<-s  in 
premiums: 

The  disparity  between  the  amounts 
paid  as  premiums  and  the  amounts  \>did 
out  for  claims; 

The  frequent  insolvencies  of  compa- 
nies engaged  in  providing  automobile  in- 
surance ; 

The  long  delays  in  i)roces.sing  and  pay- 
ing claims  arising  out  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents;  and 

Tlie  efficiency  and  adequacy  of  present 
State  insurance  regulatory  institutions. 
So  what  we  are  doing  really  is  taking 
what  the  committee  said  on  page  5  of 
the  report  as  the  basis  for  this  study  in 
the  first  place,  and  we  are  particularizing 
the  resolution  .so  as  to  in.sure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  .shall  do  tliis. 
in  addition  to  what  the  committee  says 
it  wants  it  to  do  in  the  resolution. 

I  will  be  .satisfied,  even  if  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  process — I  will  be  satisfied 
personally  to  support  this  resolution  and 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  an  appro- 
priate study  and  to  believe  that  the 
American  public  will  be  protected  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

But  if  this  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
I  personally  will  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion and  I  personally  will  be  convinced 
that  the  committee  does  not  mean  to 
investigate  that  facet  of  the  automobile 
liability  Insurance  industry  which,  in  my 
judgment,  demands  investigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Ml.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise 
in  ojipositioii  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  liave  tried  to 
tell  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in 
the  clearest  language  that  we  know  how. 
that  that  is  covered  m  this  re.solution. 

.•\nd  I  might  say  it  is  even  in  one  other 
;)lace.  at  the  bottom  ot  the  Jiist  paee  of 
ilie   le.solution.   which    reads  as   follows: 

Wliereas  there  is  needed  a  Uindamental 
reevaluation  ol  .-luli  .^y.-tem.  including  a  re- 
'. iew  of  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  insur- 
ance and  the  existing  law  governing  liabil- 
ity— 

Tlie  gentleman  wants  to  know  about 
tlie  insurance.  We  have  tried  to  tell  iiini. 
I  think  we  liavr  .several  lawyers  on  the 
committee  and  they  have  agreed  that 
I  he  words  are  adequate.  v 

Mr.   MOSS.    Mr,   Chairman,    will    the      ' 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult not  to  take  umbrage  at  the  repeat- 
ing by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the 
inference  that  this  committee  has  not 
.md  IS  not  acting  in  good  faith.  I  do  not 
recall  in  my  16  years  here  of  .stepping  into 
the  well  of  this  Hou.se  or  of  this  Commit- 
tee and  questioning  the  good  faith  of  a 
colleague  becau.se  I  disagreed  with  him. 
Butthe  gentleman  has  on  each  occasion 
ihat  he  has  di.scu.s.sed  this  bill  questioned 
the  good  faith  of  the  committee.  If  the 
-entleman  has  any  reason  to  question  the 
uood  faith  of  the  committee,  I  think  he 
should  acquaint  every  member  of  the 
committee  with  the  ba.sis  for  asserting 
that  we  have  acted  without  good  faith, 
because  our  motivation  has  not  been 
other  than  the  public  interest.  And  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  before  us  is  as  compre- 
hensive as  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  clut- 
ter it  up  by  including  unnecessary  verbl- 
;i-e  which  might  t^ive  .some  luide  of  au- 
thorship but  no  substantive  improvement 
to  the  bill. 

Every  item  there  is  clearly  compre- 
hended in  the  language  of  the  bill  before 
this  Committee.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
urntleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  .said  what  I  said  for  this 
'■eason.  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
r(immittee  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
livps  which  starts  out  to  investigate  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance  proposing  a 
resolution  that  does  not  mention  the 
word  'insurance"  once  in  the  resolution. 
And  I  question  the  committee  that  will 
not  implement  in  legislative  words  what 
they  accept  as  ]egi.slative  history.  It 
-eems  to  me  that  to  particularize  this  is 
not  asking  too  much  of  this  committee, 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  crentle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Pir.st.  if  the  centleman  will 
look  at  page  2  of  the  bill,  he  will  find  the 
word  "insurance"  in  the  bill. 

Second,  v^'e  did  not  start  out  to  investi- 
gate insurance.  We  started  out  to  try  lo 
find  means  of  establishing  an  impartial 
study  so  that  we  would  have  facts  upon  \ 
which  to  base  sound  and  informed  legis- 
lative judgments.  That  was  the  objective 
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souKht  by  the  committee  That  la  th^ 
objective  achieved  by  the  resolution, 
which  I  a^rain  point  out  waa  unanimously 
reported  by  the  committee  with  the  rec- 
ommendation to  this  Committee  that  It 
be  adopted 

Mr  STAGGKRS  Mr  Chairman,  I 
would  like  U)  say  further  that  the  (gen- 
tleman from  California  is  the  author  jf 
this  bill  on  the  House  side,  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr 
MACNrsoN  Is  the  author  on  the  Senate 
side.  This  bl'.l  has  been  before  the  S«^n- 
ate.  and  every  phase  of  It  has  been  dls- 
cusvsed  fully  It  doe.s  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive iiivestlt,'ation  and  study  of  the 
automobile  insurance  Industry 

Mr.  KEITH  M:'  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  Kpntleman   from   Michigan    •  Mr 

DlNGELL ; 

Mr  DINGKLL  Mr  Chairman,  I  thanlc 
my  i{04jd  fru-nd  fur  yielding  Ui  inc  I 
merely  wanted  to  comment  that  I  have 
been  perusln?  the  hearings  here,  and  it  Is 
passLniJt  strange  to  me  that  my  i^ood 
fnend  from  New  Jer.sey  Is  the  only  per- 
son who  testified  before  the  committee — 
ar.d  there'  were  eminent  professors  of 
the  law,  d:stin(j'i;shed  •  K;>erts  In  tiie  field 
of  Insurance,  and  a  number  of  experts 
In  Congress,  and  all  of  them  came  to  the 
same  ^inclusion  thar  r^.e  subcfinimittee 
did  and  the  full  committee  did  upon  care- 
ful review  of  this  matter  and  that  is  that 
this  wa.s  •^o::.n  to  b»<  a  br-iad  study  not 
Just  of  the  insurance  system  and  the  evils 
that  the  s<*tuleman  has  pointed  out — and 
I  am  sure  that  he  Is  sincere  in  polntmg 
these  thln«s  out — but  also  of  the  wliole 
sy.<nem  of  compensation  of  persons  m- 
volved  :n  auto  accident.* — much  broader 
These  othe"-  matters  I  '.vnuld  point  out  to 
my  uood  friend  from  Ne'v  J.-r%ey  a  full 
understand; ni?  of  them  is  ab,solutely  es- 
sential to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
adequacy  )f  eomoensation  and  the  other 
questiuu.s  t';t  gentleman  has  raised  with 
reijard  to  the  aut  >mcibile  insurance  sys- 
tem. It  Is  oassmi:  straiige  that  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey  after  diligent 
study  IS  the  only  man  I  coukl  find  who 
appeared  l>efore  the  Ccmmif.ee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Comme'ce  who  did 
not  CJime  to  pi^»cisely  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  33  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
came  to  after  most  mature  and  careful 
deliberati-.is  on  the  matter 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  may  an.swer  the 
Gentleman? 

Mr  KEITH  This  is  a  question  that  has 
coni^'  ned  th.^  American  public  in  gen- 
eral and  the  people  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  particular,  because  we 
oriRlnatcd.  I  believe,  the  legislation  pro- 
viding; for  compulsoi->'  autom.obile  insur- 
ance. The  State  o:  Masischusetts  has 
stioiggled  with  this  ;>roblcm  f t  years, 
and  the  insurance  of  an  automobile  had 
its  first  test  in  Massachusetts.  We  m 
Ma.ssachusett,s  are  now  loclcng  to  the 
Congress  f  n-  enlightenment  and  assist- 
ance in  this. 

We  on  the  committee  think  this 
bill  will  provide  that  assistance  and  in 
good  faith  we  approved  this  legislation 
unanimou.-ly 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  now? 


Mr  KEITH  I  yield  U^  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr  CAHILL  1  would  prjint  out  to  all 
the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  that  all 
I  am  .-weking  to  do  ifere  is  add  to  the 
resolution  particular  language  to  make 
certiun  that  in  the  res<ilutl<)n  lUself  the 
Secretai-y  w.ll  imderstand  what  we  here 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentail\es  under- 
stand he  should  do 

I  fall  to  understand,  if  this  Is  what  we 
want  done  and  if  'lus  is  what  the  com- 
mittee want.s  the  Secivtai-y  to  do.  what 
hai-m  ran  be  done  by  adding  tlie.se  words'^' 
What  .'larm  is  there' 

Mr  HARVEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

M.-  HAKVEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  think 
if  the  gentleman  Is  gomg  to  add  tiiese 
wordi!.  he  is  changing  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  from  what  was  a  very  broad 
study  He  is  changing  the  intent  of  Uie 
committee  from  a  very  broad  study  of 
this  whole  problem,  as  set  forth  In  lines 
7  to  13  on  page  8.  and  he  is  adding  these 
additional  words  and  making  it  .»  rather 
narrow  and  concentrat<'d  study  Tlie  gen- 
tleman IS  a  lawyer  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee He  ought  to  add  words  such  as 
"including  but  not  limited  to  '  If  this  is 
his  Intent,  to  have  the  committee  add 
and  :nclude  the.se  specltic  thlni;s 

That  is  the  obtectlon  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chamnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessar.'  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chainnan.  the  last  argument  just 
does  not  soen\  to  add  up  Tlic  obiectives 
in  the  resolution,  numbered  1.  2.  and  3 
are  as  follows 

I  1  I  the  Sn.ideriuiulrs  nt  Mich  cxl.«.tlng  com- 
pen-satlon  svntein  In  theory  :\nil  prnctlce: 

i2i  the  piibllr  Dollcy  nhicctlvrs  to  be  renl- 
Izrrl  bv  suc;i  .»  Nvstrm.  ineludltig  an  analysts 
'"■f  rhe  ..cists  nncl  benefits,  both  monetary  :ind 
otherwise:  and 

1 3)  the  most  effective  means  for  realizing 
such  objectives 

What  is  complicated  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
Mr  Cahill;'  It  simply  adds  to  the 
three  enumerated  fields  six  more  fields 
in  which  the  House  wants  the  investiga- 
tion to  be  carried  I  do  not  .see  anything 
wrong  with  this  amendment,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  the  committee  can  logi- 
callv  argue  against  it 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr  Chairman,  of  cour.se 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  First  let  me  say  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  very  pre- 
cisely put  his  finger  on  the  problem  with 
the  amendment. 

I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  an  expert  in  the  use  of 
words.  Under  the  term,  "the  Inadequacies 
of  such  existln.;  compen.sation  system  In 
theory  and  practice '  certainly  there 
must  be  included  the  c<3nstant  and 
costly  increases  in  premiums  for  auto- 
mobile insurance,  the  disparity  between 
ttie  amounts  paid  as  premiums  and  the 
amounts  paid  out  for  claims,  the  frequent 
Insolvencies  of  companies  engaged  in 
providing  automobile  insurance." 


Tlie  language  we  have  written  in  the 
three  categories,  carefully  read,  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  include  every  one  of  the 
additional  six  Items,  which  would  tend 
by  their  inclusion  to  limit  rather  than 
expand  the  study  contemplated. 

Mr.  GROvSS  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey  has  pointed  out  time  after 
time,  the  re.soliitlon  states;  "the  existing 
motor  vehicle  accident  compensation 
system.  '  I  submit  to  anyone  in  the  House 
tiiat  the  tlnee  objective.'-  spelled  nut 
here — ■  1 ' .  2 ' .  and  ■  3  >  on  page  8  of  the 
joint  resolution— are  limited  to  compen- 
sation. Tliey  do  not  go  to  a  study  of  pre- 
miums paid,  et  cetera  They  do  not  go 
to  the  provisions  set  up  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
as  pre.senlly  offered  The  .scope  of  this 
investigation  or  study  has  been  limited 
to  "the  existing  motor  veiilcle  accident 
compensation  system." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield 

Mr  MOSS.  I  must  just  say  that  I  re- 
.sjDectfully  di.sagree  with  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  the  history  we  are  making  right 
here  cidds  considerable  body  to  the  skele- 
ton we  brought  out,  and  it  was  a  pretty 
fully  Heshed  one  when  we  brought  it 
from  the  cummlttee. 

Mr  GRO.SS  I  am  not  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  tlie  committee. 

Mr  MOSS  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
not 

Mr  GROSS  I  say  that  the  v.ord  "ex- 
isting" IS  a  limitation  m  addition  to  "ac- 
cident compensation  .system."  "Existing" 
is  a  limitatinn  ;n  it.self. 

Mr  MOSS  Does  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest this  would  apply  to  a  future  .sy.s- 
tem? 

Mr  GROSS  The  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent compensation  system  limits  it  to 
that  field,  so  there  are  two  limitations  in 
this  one  sentence  describing  'he  purpose 
of  the  re.solution 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr   GROSS   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  the  gentleman  suggest- 
\ns  that  the  reach  of  this  language  is  to 
future  sy.stems?  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  I 
l>elieve  the  language  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  dea's  with  exist- 
ing systems. 

Mr  GROSS  Yfs 

Mr.  MOSS  But  I  believe  it  tends  to 
confine  the  study  rather  than  expand  It. 

Mr  GROGS  A  question  has  been 
asked,  and  the:e  has  been  no  answer  to 
It.  What  possible  harm  could  this  amend- 
ment do  to  the  legislation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Micingan  gave  the  ansv^er.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  the  centleman  the  an- 
swer. I  a.ssure  the  gentleman  the  com- 
mittee considered  very  carefully  the 
language  used  here.  We  had  no  disagree- 
ment :n  the  committee  at  all  on  this.  We 
were  unanimous  in  feeling  we  achieved 
the  objective,  which  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  shares. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  admitted  the  .study 
will  Ko  into  these  fields,  what  possible 
liann  could  be  done  by  specifying  some 
of  them? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  knows  one 
cannot  fashion  straitjackets  in  law.  One 
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can  so  restrict  by  enumerating  that  that 
;s  all  which  is  going  to  be  studied.  That 
is  what  might  be  done. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  say  it  is  putting  a  severe 
limitation  on  the  bill  by  use  of  the  lan- 
L'uage  to  which  I  have  referred  and  so 
have  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ;  Mr  CahillI  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Staggers^  there 
were— aves  32.  noes  15. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^M^:N^ME^.•T  offfrfp  py   mr    rodino 
Mr.  IIODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  rf  ad  as  follows : 
.Mnendmeiit  ottered  by  Mr.  Rudino: 
nn   page   8,    '.me    16.   .•^trlke   out   "twenty- 
four"  and  Ir.sert  "eighteen". 

Mr.  RODLNO  Mr,  Chainnan.  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  aware,  my  firm  con- 
viction has  been— and  remains— that  the 
needed  study  and  investigation  of  our 
national    automobile    insurance    system 
should  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Congress  itself.  According  to  the  re- 
port prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary' Committee,  such  a  study  could  be 
completed  within  12  months  and  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $300,000.  However, 
the  legislation  providing  for  a  Depart- 
ment  of   Transportation   study   is   well 
underwav,  and  the  President  has  strong- 
ly endorsed  this  approach.  The  American 
consumer  is  demanding  relief  now,  and 
I    will    therefore    .support    House    Joint 
Resolution  958.   However.  I  believe  my 
amendment  will  strengthen  the  resolu- 
tion   by    recognizing    the    urgency    for 
prompt  completion  of  tlie  study. 

My  amendment  would  merely  limit  the 
Department  of  Investigation  study  to  18 
months  instead  of  the  24  months  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

As  originally  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  958  would  have  required  the 
submission  of  a  final  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  not  later  than 
18  months  after  enactment  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Tlie  24-month  period  proposed  in 
the  committee  amendment  is  apparently 
a  response  to  the  Secretary's  plea  that 
it  could  take  that  long  to  complete  the 
study,  but  he  gave  only  a  broad  and 
sketchy  outline  of  his  plans  during  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee.  The 
committee  report  states  on  page  6.  last 
paragraph: 

The  24-month  period  In  the  legislation 
should  not  be  treated  as  the  accepted  period 
over  which  the  study  and  investigation  Is 
Intended  to  extend,  but  as  a  deadline  which 
must  be  met  and.  If  at  all  possible,  one  which 
should  be  appreciably  shortened. 

I  echo  the  committee's  conviction  that 
the  period  should  be  appreciably  short- 
ened. I  think,  however,  that  the  Congress 
can  best  express  its  concern  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  automobile  insurance 
crisis  by  writing  into  the  legislation  an 
18-month  limitation  for  the  submission 
of  the  final  report — and  this  is  what  my 
amendment  calls  for. 


If  more  than  18  months  are  needed,  we 
should  be  willing  to  consider  an  exten- 
sion, but  let  us  do  so  only  after  the  Sec- 
retary has  fully  developed  his  plans  for 
the  study  and  therefore  can  present  full 
justification  for  an  extension.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  problem  precludes  our  giving 
him  additional  time  now. 

More  than  two  decades  have  passed 
since  Congress  delegated  to  the  States 
the  responsibility  for  the  regulation  of 
insurance.  During  that  period  we  have 
become  a  nation  on  wheels,  with  102 
million  persons  driving  some  96  million 
vehicles  on  our  highways  in  1966.  This 
progress,  however,  has  not  been  without 
its  price.  The  year  1966  witnessed  53,000 
people  killed  in  fatal  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents. In.iuries — more  than  half  of  a 
disabling  nature— were  suffered  by  3.6 
million.  Twenty-four  million  vehicles- 
one  in  four  on  our  roads— were  damaged. 
Total  economic  losses  reached  a  stagger- 
ing $13  billion. 

For  most  Americans,  the  automobOe 
has  become  both  a  social  and  economic 
necessity.  Yet  our  system  of  automobile 
insurance,  by  any  objective  standard,  is 
overburdened,  expensive,  inefBclent,  and 
antiquated. 

We  cannot  wait  2  years  to  initiate  the 
needed  reforms.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment  limiting  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  investiga- 
tion to  18  months.  And.  this  is  why  my 
amendment  is  being  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  more  than  18  months 
are  needed,  I  am  sure  the  committee, 
recognizing  the  urgencies  of  the  prob- 
lem, will  extend  further  time.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  feel  my  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  do  not  voice  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  this  question  because  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  a  value  judgment. 

However,  I  note  in  the  report  filed  by 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv  on  page  177.  it  quoted  from  a  let- 
ter of  August  31,  1967,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  wherein  the  estimate 
is  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion that  in  the  event  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  were  directed  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  orga- 
nization and  performance  of  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  industry,  it  would  re- 
quire funds  of  about  SI. 5  million  ex- 
pended over  a  period  of  about  2  year.-;. 
Then  they  go  on  and  deal  with  esti- 
mates of  staffing  and  other  problems 
related  to  it. 

They  also  state  that  under  certain 
conditions  .they  might  want  to  make  a  S5 
million  study. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bill  was 
introduced  it  carried  the  provision  for 
18  months  and  although  I  share  the 
strong  feeling  of  urgency  as  voiced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  when  the  gen- 
tleman was  being  asked  to  undertake 
this  study,  communicated  his  conviction 


to  the  committee  that  it  would  require 
24  months. 

I  think  in  two  areas  the  committee  was 
extremely    thorough   in    examining    the 
Secretary:    First,   the   schedule   for   the 
study    and  second,  the  justification  for 
funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  authorization  we  even  had 
the  figures  reviewed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  order  to  have  some 
out.side    value   judgment.    So   the    table 
presented  bv  the  Secretary  is  the  best 
effort  of  his  department  and  it  coincides 
with  the  judgment  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
quoting  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  go  ahead  for  18 
months,  but  I  would  venture  tliat  we  will 
have  to  come  back  and  ask  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time.  I  have  seen  this  happen  on 
occasion  in  the  past.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  it  will  happen  in  this  instance,  if 
this  amendment  is  adojoted. 

I  merelv  want  to  place  on  the  i-ecord 
the  consensus  of  the  committee,  al- 
though one  member  filed  a  di.ssenting 
opinion  from  that  consensus,  that  the 
24-month  period  was  a  more   realistic 

figure.  , 

For  that  reason  and  that  rca.son  alone, 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  RODINO.  Might  we  ix)int  out  once 
again  that  the  staff  study  which  has  been 
referred  states  explicitly  that  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  could  make  a 
studv  and  complete  it  within  1  year.  No\v, 
what  I  am  dome  is  takine;  tlie  24-month 
period  and  the  1-year  perfod  and  com- 
promi.sine  it  to  an  18-month  period. 

I  believe  with  all  the  fr.cts  that  have 
been  developed  and  with  the  scn.sc  of 
urgencv  that  is  before  us  that  study  can 
be  done  and  .should  be  done  within  a 
period  of  18  months. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  'nr.ow  that 
my  distinguished  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey wants  to  be  very  precise  in  his  state- 
ments to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Therefore,  is  it  not  true  that  the  staff 
.study  recommendation  contains  this  lan- 
guage? 

.Such  a  staff,  it  is  estlmnted.  would  require 
a  year  to  complete  Its  prelliTiU.ary  investiga- 
tion. 


So  that  the  S3 13. 000  and  the  1  year  re- 
late to  a  preliminan--  investigation.  Then 
there  is  the  lurther  comment  by  the  staff 
report  uoon  the  inadvisability  of  pro- 
ceeding with  that  type  of  .'■tudy. 

Tlien  thev  swing  over  to  the  proposal 
that  had  been  outside  of  the  Conaress, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
gentleman's  committee.  Congressman 
CEI.LER.  v.'hich  asked  the  views  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  they 
.said  2  year?. 

I  believe  that  reflect.s  the  facts  of  the 
staff  study  reixjrt  which  i?  available  to 
any  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  committee  to  cut  this  study  down 
to  18  months,  and  then  a  further  effort 
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to  compromise  it  at  20  months,  and  it 
was  debeated  but  we  had  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  thiny  that  bothers  me  is  that  at 
th.s  point,  if  we  take  2  years  for  this 
study,  then  the  report  of  the  study  is 
not  goin^  to  come  to  the  House  of  Repr 
resentatives  until  some  time  in  June  or 
July  of  1970  That  means  we  will  not  have 
a  chance  to  act  on  legislation  in  this 
field  for  yet  another  year,  so  we  will  not 
have  any  action  for  .^ome  3  or  4  years — 
until  1971  at  the  earliest. 

Durms  the  meantime,  people  are  st;H 
KomK  to  be  having  accidents;  they  are 
v»{0.nij  to  be  receivirvt;  inadequate  compen- 
sation, they  are  ijoln^  to  be  subject  to 
not  having  thei.  claims  paid  because 
their  insurance  companies  have  uone  <jut 
of  business,  they  are  i;oint?  to  be  subject 
to  undue  delays  in  court  procedures. 
'  Much  of  this  misery  might  oe  avoided  if 
we  had  the  rjesults  jf  such  a  study  m  a 
shorter  perltxl  of  time 

I  believe  it  is  very  seasible  for  us  to 
endeavor^  to  get  that  shorter  period  of 
time,  so  that  we  can  take  action  This  is 
5ometh;nK  that  really  affects  people  in 
their  lives,  and  I  laelieve  a  shorter  time 
Is  called  :  jr  I  cannot  cor.ci'".ve  that  it  is 
groin.;  to  take  2  year-,  to  make  such  a 
study  when  we  have  so  many  reports, 
and  studies  that  have  already  been 
made  and  statistics  on  this  subject  from 
the  State  bar  associations,  insurance 
companies,  and  various  s;roups  all  over 
the  country  I  believe  we  could  take  re- 
sponsible action  on  this  very  important 
subject  in  a  lesser  time  and  that  we 
would  not  have  to  wait  until  the  summer 
of  1970  for  the  results  of  the  proposed 
study 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  other 
body,  with  the  same  information  before 
Ir.  passed  a  rpsolution  calling  for  an  18- 
month  study  Aiid  even  our  subcommittee 
did  not  feel  i.-onstrained  to  accept  at  face 
value  the  time  proposals  of  the  Secretary' 
of  Transportation  that  called  for  an  eveii 
Ioniser  -tudy  period. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chaimian,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield  ■" 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL  I  believe  the  question  is  Do 
you  want  a  study  or  do  you  want  to 
write  an  indictment,  or  some  charges 
which  have  not  been  sub.stantiated  at 
this  time  and  proceed  to  write  legisla- 
tion'' 

It  IS  largely.  I  believe,  like  saying  that 
a  court  trial  is  unnecessary,  we  will  de- 
cide for  ourselves  what  we  are  uoing  to 
do  for  ourselves  without  any  study 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  believe  the  fact 
that  there  are  problems  needs  no  study: 
it  is  the  solution  to  those  problems  to 
which  a  study  is  directed. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  automobile 
driver  in  the  United  States  who  would 
not  tell  us  that  he  has  insurance  prob- 
lems. He  has  premium  problems,  he  has 
cancellation  problems,  he  has  adjust- 
ment problems  on  his  claims.  The  prob- 
lem IS  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  if 

Mr  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further'' 

Mr  OTTINGER  I  yield  further  to  the 
tjentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Is  tiiere  anything  in  this  bill 


which  would  pre\fnt  Congre.ss  or  the 
committee,  from  writing  legislation  on 
specific  niiUtPTs  where  they  have  infor- 
mation no#'  to  substantiate  the  lecisla- 
tion'  Is  tiiere  anvtliing  to  prevent  that? 

Mr  OTTINGER  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  but  a  responsible  study  would 
enhance  tl>e  ability  of  the  Congre.ss  to 
act  with  irrpatf^r  responsibility 

Mr  K'iX  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further' 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr  K\T.,  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
further  simply  becau.se  I  do  not  believe 
this  thought  iias  been  expres.sed  here. 
We  could  go  overboard  in  pointing  the 
finger  at  insurance  companies  generally. 
I  believe  maybe  this  observation  is  in 
order 

If  the  Members  of  this  body  were 
asked  if  they  w.-'re  excellent  golfers  they 
would  say  'No,  '  and  if  the  Members  of 
tins  body  werf^  asked  if  they  were  excel- 
lent baseball  players  they  would  say 
"No  ■■  They  w'ould  freely  admit  their 
shortcomings  in  almost  any  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, but  across  this  broad  land  of  ours. 
If  any  individual  were  asked  'Are  you  an 
excellent  driver  of  an  automobile'" 
ninety-nine  and  forty-four  one  hun- 
dredths percent  of  them  would  .say  "I  am 
an  excellent  driver  '  Then  they  would 
proceed  to  go  out  on  the  highway  and 
prove  otherwise. 

Mr  OTTINGER  I  would  not  dispute 
tliat  at  all 

I  think  the  insurance  companies  them- 
selves readily  admit  the  inadequacies  of 
the  present   system 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr  OTTINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man • 

Mr  MOSS  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  hearings  and  testi- 
mony It  was  made  quite  clear  to  the  sub- 
committee while  there  is  a  tremendous 
mass  of  statistical  data  available  from 
State  regulatory  commissions,  and  from 
Private  insurance  undenvnters.  that  it  is 
m  differing  forms,  and  one  of  the  prob- 
lems would  be  to  convert  thus  into  a 
standard  tyjie  of  inffirmation  for  input 
into  the  computers  .^o  that  it  can  be 
properly  utilized 

It  IS  considered  that  quite  a  number 
of  months  will  be  required  m  this  process 
of  conversion  of  material  available  now 
into  a  form  that  will  make  it  luiiversailv 
useful  in  tlie  study  which  is  planned 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 

Mr  DtNGELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  tlie  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  witnessing  a 
situation  today  wiiere  a  good  piece  of 
legislation,  strongly  supported  by  one  of 
the  great  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  being  amended  by 
well-meaning  people  in  an  excess  of  en- 
thusiasm, without  having  scrutinized  the 
circumstances  and  facts  that  are  attend- 
ant upon  the  action  of  the  committee  and 
that  are  involved  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us 

I  would  iX)int  out  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  if^they  want  to  look  at  what 
this  study  is  going  to  involve,  they  should 
refer  to  page  2  of  the  lieanngs. 

It  is  gouig  to  study  not  only  the  acci- 
dent insurance  system  that  we  have  in 


the  automotive  liability  insurance  sys- 
tem but  it  IS  uomg  to  study  also  all  of 
the  facts  that  :;o  into  the  level  of  com- 
pensation of  pel  son  injured  in  automo- 
tive accldent.^ 

It  IS  going  into  judicial  questions 

It  is  going  into  the  structure  of  the 
insurance  industry  which  pays  out  :ii 
medical  expenses  alone  an  amount  ot 
S600  million- -one  wliich  oiierates  in  50 
States  and  one  which  is  regulated  by  ,'in 
State  agencies  and  which  involves  almost 
every  automobile  driven  in  thiscountrv- 
and  there  ate  now  something  on  the  or- 
der of  90  million  automobiles  in  the 
Unit«'d  States 

It  IS  going  into  the  insurance  industry 
and  into  the  internal  afTairs  of  the  in- 
surance industi-y  which  involved  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  S9  2  billion  m  the 
year  1067 

The  idministrativc  costs  of  insurance 
companies  ainoiint  to  S3  ,t  billion.  This 
IS  another  question  that  is  going  to  be 
considered  by  this  agency  that  is  to  i>er- 
form  the  study 

I  would  point  out  it  is  going  into  the 
cost  increase  in  insurance  premiums 
which  have  li.sen  sfime  30  percent 

I  believe  tlie  Lientleman  wants  the 
study  and  he  wants  one  that  is  going  to 
ijive  him  a  quick  answer.. I  believe  in 
fairness  to  the  aenlleman  fmm  New  Jei - 
sey  and  my  iiood  friend,  the  iientlemaii 
from  New  York,  wtio  have  just  sixiken 
that  they  are  interested  in  a  thorough 
and  careful  study  and  one  which  is  iro- 
ini.'  to  get  tlie  facts  that  are  needed 

The  two  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
on  this  matter  are  a  little  bit  like  the 
fellow  who  wants  to  hurry  pregnancy 
This  is  .something  that  medical  .science 
in  all  these  years  lias  ne\er  been  able 
to  accomplish  While  we  may  iiave  been 
able  to  provide  i,'ood  prenatal  and  post- 
natal caie  and  while  we  may  have  been 
able  to  det'rea.se  tlie  mortality  rate  of  in- 
fants and  mothers,  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  speed  this  up  by  1  day  and  we 
cannot  do  so  no  matter  how  much  money 
we  spend 

The  position  that  my  ;;cKid  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  finds  him- 
self m  IS  rath.er  like  the  fellow  who  would 
expedite  ijremiancy  by  iia\ing  two  moth- 
ers pregnant  at  one  time.  The  answer  is 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  You  cannot  re- 
duce pregnancy  to  4'..  months  by  hav- 
ing two  mothers  work  on  the  problem 

I  believe  what  we  want  here  is  a  good 
study  I  believe  what  we  want  is  a  study 
that  IS  coing  to  ret  the  information  we 
need    We  at;ree  that  there  is  a  problem 

Now  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  the  uentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  and  the  other  '.-entleman 
from  New  Jersey,  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  bill  are  operating  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  committee  has  come 
forth  with  a  bill  which  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  one  hand  they  complain  about  the 
inadequacy  of  the  bill,  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  complain  about  the  fact  that 
the  sweep  is  too  broad  and  that  the  bill 
IS  far  too  broad. 

But  the  answer  is  that  this  agency  is 
Eioing  to  study  a  very  broad  insurance 
industry,  one  which  has  a  tremendous 
impact  on  almost  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life,  from  investments,  to  who  is  go- 
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ing  10  dn\e.  to  the  cost  of  the  auto- 
mobiles, to  the  impact  it  has  on  the  in- 
jured on  the  Slate  agencies  and  to  tne 
activities  of  the  State  agencies  that  reg- 
ulate this  wiicle  industry. 

It  is  going  into  an  industry  that  af- 
fects evei  V  iiart  of  this  country  geograph- 
ically and  wiiich  in  many  instances  is 
regulated  differently  by  the  50  States 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chainnan,  will 
the  :jenlUman  yield? 

Mr    DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Maybe 
he  can  tell  us  how  to  expedite  the  preg- 
nancy. ,  .„ 
Mr    OTTINGER.  I  am  not  ti-yms  w 
shorten  the  time  of  the  pregnancy  but  to 
shorten  the  lime  before  pregnancy  oc- 
curs I  read  all  ihe  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Transportation,  and  even  the 
subcommittee  did  not  accept  the  times 
prescribed   by   the   Secretary  of  Trans- 
IxirUiUon  for  completing  this  study.  The 
Secretary   of  Transportation   went  into 
■^uch  a  lencthv  and  detailed  study  that  it 
mieht  have  taken  several  years  just  to 
complete  the  study    The  subcommittee 
saw  fit  to  cut  that  down  to  24  months  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  act  expeditiously. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  cut  it  down 
to  18  months,  which  is  a  very  substantial 
period  of  lime 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  otTercd  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey  !Mr.  RodinoI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMF.NUMtNT  OFJERrD  FY   MR.  CAHILL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.endment  offered  bv  Mr.  Cahill;  On 
l)age    11,   immediately  alter   line   12.  insert: 

■JOINT   CONGRESSIONAL    ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

■SEC     5.    ml    There   is    hereby   established 
i    Jolni    Committee    on    Compensation    for 
Motor   Vehicle   Accident   Losses    i  referred   to 
m   this  section  ,is   the  Committee  i,  consist- 
ing  of    six   members   of   the   Senate   and   six 
Members   ot    the    House   ot    Representatives 
ThePreMdent  pro  tempore  ■  •:  the  Senatp  shall 
appoint  three  of  the  members  irom  the  ben- 
ite  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
"three  from  the  (\)mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  speaker  ot  t  he  House  of  Representatives 
shall  appoint  three  of  the  members  from  the 
House  trom  the  Com.mittee  on  Interstate  and 
Fo-eicn  Commerce,  and  three  from  the  Com- 
iriliee  on  the  Judiciary    E.ich  sv.ch  appoint- 
ment   shall    be    m.ide   on    the    recommenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  from 
which    the    meniber    is    ..ppolnted.    and    not 
more  than  two  member?  from  any  commit- 
tee  mav   be   members  of   the  same   political 
pirtv   The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ile and  the  .Speaker  ol  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  rerpectlvely  designate  one  of 
the    members    Irom    the   Senate   and   one  of 
Tlie  members  Irom  the  House  as  cochairmen 
of  the  Committee 

•  (bi  The  Committee  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  coordination  of  the  study  with  the 
legislative  process  and  on  the  presentation 
of  the  results  tliereof  In  a  form  useful  to  the 
Congress.  The  Committee  may  In  its  dis- 
cretion make  such  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  study  authorized  by  this  resolution 
as  the  Committee  deems  appropriate." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 


Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  amendment  can  be  explained  very 
bneflv  You  will  observe  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  there  is  an  interagency  ad- 
vlsor^•  cormnittce  formed.  Tlie  President 


shall  appoint  members  to  this  commit- 
tee fiom  many  of  the  agencies  of  the 
FiKieial  GovernmeiU.  liiere  are  about 
.seven  or  eight  named  m  Uu-  leporl  it- 
self. ,    , 

The  Secretary  in  nis  testimony  belore 
the  committee  also  .-aid  th.>t  he  would 
appoint  many  other  committees  to  lutvise 
and  to  consult  with  him 

I  think  the  L;eritleniaii  nom  Michit^an 
I  Mr  DiNCFLLi  probably  made  the  best 
argument  for  this  aineiidment  when  he 
outlined  the  scope  of  Die  investigation 
that  he  contemplates  the  Secict'uy  mak- 
ing—and it  is  vast  and  dilFictill 

The  purpose  of  this  amendnient  is  to 
have  Representatives  lioni  llic  Congiess. 
membe:s  of  the  Interstate  and  Poieign 
Commerce  Committee  and  memheis  ot 
the  Judiciary  Committ-T  who  v-ould  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Secretary  so 
that  there  would  be  a  coordinated  effort 
between  the  investigative  agency  and  the 
legislative  agency. 

So  that,  when  a  facet  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  completed,  tlien  the  representa- 
tives from  Congress  could  advi.se  thei;- 
respective  committees  that  a  facet  ot  it 
was  now-  completed,  and  then  that  com- 
mittee could  .start  aijpropiiate  heaiint's 
and  perhaps  enact  neccssaiy  legislation 
So  the  theory  behind  this  is  that,  js  tlie 
investigation  is  completed,  then  the  con- 
gressional committee  which  lias  the  le;:- 
i.slative  responsibility  could  be  activated 
and  then  they  could  propose  and  enact 
legislation. 

It  is  not  going  to  co.st  any  money. 
There  would  be  representatives  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  with  the  lecommendation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee:  there 
would  be  two  from  the  majority  side  and 
one  from  the  minority  .side.  It  .seems  to 
me  this  would  give  continuity  to  the  leg- 
islative process.  It  seems  to  me  this  would 
give  the  respective  committees  knowl- 
edgeable members  on  their  subcommit- 
tee and  committee.  It  would  keen  their 
stafis  alerted  to  what  is  taking  tilace  m 
the  investigative  field.  Hopefully,  it  would 
sho'ten  the  time  between  the  completion 
of  the  investigation  and  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

As  indicated,  it  is  a  lep.esentative 
committee,  bipartisan,  it  will  not  co.st  any 
money,  and  it  would  support.  I  think,  an 
intelligent  approach  to  thrs  very  vast 
problem.  .   * 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amendment 
would  be  an  encroachment  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  report, 
on  page  6,  states: 

Your  committee  intends  to  exercise  very 
close  legislative  oversight  over  the  conduct 
and  progress  of  the  study  and  investigation 
In  order  to  assure  itself  that  it  is  pursued 
as  expeditiously  and  effectively  as  possible. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  precedent  for  a 
committee  like  this.  We  already  have  a 
committee  with  authority  and  which  has 
jurisdiction.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  appoint  another  committee  which 
would  overlap  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 


I  think  this  is  a  needless  amendment.  I 
think  It  IS  mischievous.  I  urge  its  defeat. 
I  do  not  in  any  way  doubt  the  nood  lailh 
of  the  gentlemen  who  offer  it.  but  I  ju.st 
cannot    understand    why    it    siiould    be 

adopted.  ,     , 

■vlr  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tlie 
r.ntieman  will  yield.  I  personally  do  not 
.see  the  need  of  any  advisory  i  ommittee. 
ilie  nivie  lact  lliat  the  Members  would 
be  from  mv  committee  or  from  another 
committee  or  anv  other  committee  should 
make  no  difference  1  think  we  i^laced 
re.sijon.sibility  tor  tlie  investK:ation  in  the 
De;>aitmei;t  ol  •rran.siiorialion.  We 
..hould  leave  It  there. 

I  think  It  would  only  comijlicate  mat- 
ters lo  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
;he  gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey.  Much  as 
I  respect  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
on  most  octasions.  I  cannot  respect  it  in 
Uiis  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered   by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.sey   IMr.  CahillI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  cominttce  aiuendmeiit.  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  ijreamble. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Whereas  Congress  linds  that  ^ufTering  and 
loss  of  life  resuitiiig  Irom  mntMr  -.ehlcle  ac- 
cidents and  the  consequent  social  and  eco- 
n,  mic  dislr^-ations  are  crltiral  national  prob- 
lems-, .ir.d 

Whereas  tliere  is  i:r(AVi:ip  evidence  that  the 
existing  system  of  compensation  for  such 
l.)S«;  and  siitTering  is  inequitable,  inadequate, 
and  insufficient  and  is  imrespon.si-.e  to  exist- 
ing .suoial.  economic,  and  technological  con- 
ditions; and 

Whereas  there  is  needed  a  fundamental 
reevi^l nation  of  surh  system,  incUidlng  a  re- 
view of  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  insurance 
Old  the  rxistlng  law  p..verini'g  !i;)bUity;  and 
Wliereas  meaningful  analysis  requires  the 
collection  and  evaluation  of  data  not  pres- 
ently available  such  as  the  actual  economic 
impact  of  mof.r  vehicle  injuries,  the  relief 
available  both  trom  public  and  private 
.warces.  and  the  role  and  ctfectiveneBS  of 
rehabilitation:    Now.    therefore,    be    it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Hawkins.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  con.sideration  the 
joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  958'.  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Tran. sport ation 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  the  existing  compensa- 
tion system  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
losses  "and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1151.  he  reported 
the  joint  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under   the   rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKEJl.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  joint  resolution. 
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The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  la  on  the 
preamble. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

T'ne  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  th.rd  tini'^  and  was  read  the  th;rd 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pas.sage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
ru:>t  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  qLioiuin  .>  not  pfc'.sent. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  .Seriif'ant  at  Aims  will  notifv  absent 
Memb-Ts.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The   question    was    taken:    and    there 
werf-  yfa.s  363   na\.s  3.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  itot  voting  P6,  as  follows: 
iBoll  No.   1201 
TE.\S— 363 


V.l 


Abbitt 

Aberi  ethy 

Adams 

.■Kdd.tbbo 

.Vbert 

.\r.derson 

Anderson , 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N   DaK 
At::.ur.j:o 
Arenas 
A.'iplr.all 
bar.r.g 
B.i-rett 
Batos 
Bafln 
Bi-:cher 
B-:: 

Bennett 
Berry 
Be'.- 4 
Blester 
B:r  i-ham 
B;a;'.ton 
B:au.:k 
Boi;j;s 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bo:  to  p. 
Bow 
Bmaco 
B.-iv 
Brl:  ic:ey 
B.-oi-iC 

Broi  mrleld 
Brot.-tnan 
Bro*::    Mich. 
B.-ovh;':    N  C. 
B.-oyh;Il,  Va. 
Bucharan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Bur'.esor. 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton.  L'tah 
Button 
Byrne   Pa 
Byrnes.  W.s. 
Cabeh 
CaftUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Ca.sey 
Cede:  berg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clat.cv 
ClarS 
Clause  ri. 
Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Coillex 
Colmer 


Conable 

Conte 

Cortwtt 

Cowsjp: 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delanev 

D?r.rey 

Der.t 

Derwmsiu 

Devine 

Dlclc.naor. 

DlgKs 

Dlr.«ell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulslci 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

EcSchardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

E  :warus.  L.i 

Erienborn 

Esch 

E^ieman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Farbstem 

Fascell 

Fir.dley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flvnt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fnedel 

Fxilton.  Pa 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Fuqua 

Oaliflanakis 

Gi.:a>;her 

'."•ardner 

aarmat.i 

Gathu.^s 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Oor/.aJez 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Gray 

Orlflln 

Gross 

Grover 


Gubser 
Gudp 
Haley 
Hall 
Ha:  leek 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
ichmidt 
Har.ley 
Har.  r.a 

Hansen,  Wash 
Hardy 
H.irrison 
Hariha 
H  itvey 
HaThaw.ay 
H.itvluns 
Havs 
H*bert 

H.'chle-.  W   V.J 
H.Tk;<T.  Mass. 
Heist  oskl 
Henderson 
Hlclts 

Hol.  field 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwm 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N  C 

Kanh 

Kastenmeler 

Ki.-en 

K"e 

Kolth 

Kli.h'.  Cailf 

Klnu  N.Y. 

K!f  ppe 

Kli.ciynsJtl 

Korriegay 

Kupferman 

Kuyltendall 

Kyi 

Kv-03 

Laird 

Lar'iren 

Latta 

Legaett 

Leii.non 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 


McClory 
McCloslcey 
McCIure 
McCulioch 
MrDade 
McDonald. 
'    Mich 
McFall 
.Machen 
.Mahon 
Mall  Hard 
Marsh 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
.Mayne 
Meed-s 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
.Mills 
M.nish 
-Ml  .Ik 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mor.ai?an 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moryan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Mj.sher 
Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 
M\:rphy.  N  Y 
Myers 
Natcher 
Ned^l 
Nelsen 
OHara.  XI). 
O'Konski 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
ONeill.  Maiis 
Ottlr;gor 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
P\k!e 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poane 
PodeU 


Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucmskl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Kaiidail 

Rarick 

Rees 

Held.  Ill 

Reld.  N  y 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

RicKle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodli.o 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roiian 

Rooney.  NY 

Roonev,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybai 

Rum.sftld 

Ruppe 

Rvan 

St  Germain 

St   On^;e 

S.mdman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Sch.ideberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneeljell 

Schweikcr 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkef 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith   Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y 

Smith.  Ok!a. 


Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiget,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratlon 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomp.soii,  N  J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Odall 

Oilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Varder  Jagt 

V'.>40rito 

WagL,onner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wamp.er 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wh.iliey 

White 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

W  r.iams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wvdler 
Wy.le 
Wyman 
Y.-vtes 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NAYS— 3 
Blackburii  Davis,  Wis.  McEwen 

ANoWERED    •'PRESENT"— 1 

Qui:ien 


NOT  VOTING-66 


.Adair 

.Andre-.vs.  Ala. 

A^biook 

.\3hley . 

Ashmore 

.\yres 

Bevil! 

Brademas 

Brown   Calif 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke.  Fla. 

Bush 

Conyers 

Cormaa 

Culver 

C\;nii:r.L:ham 

Dellerback 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  Ala 

E'.lberg 

Fallon 

Feii^nan 

Ford. 

William  D 


Frellnghuysen 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Oret-n,  Oreg 

Green,  Pa 

Griffiths 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Herlong 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kai  iten 

Kelly 

K-rwan 

Landrum 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass 
MacGv(";or 
Madden 
Martin 


Miller.  Calif. 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass 

.Morton 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

Purcell 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Roudebush 

Roush 

.Selden 

Stubblefleld 

Tunney 

Van  Ik 

Whitten 

wnght 

wvatt 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  pa-s.sed. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs 

-Mr  Klr-A-an    with   Mr    .\dalr 

Mr  .Andrews  .if  .M.ibama  with   Mr    Moore. 

.Mr  Ellberg   wlt.h   Mr    Rnudebu.sh 

Mr  .Madden   with   Mr    Cunningham. 

Mr  Roush    with    Mr    Wyatt. 

Mr  .Selden  with  Mr   '"lurney. 

Mr  Stubblefleld  with   Mr    Morton 
Mr      Green     '^f     Pennsylvania     wlt.h     Mr 
Martin. 


Mr   Pelghan  with  Mr   Ayres 

Mr    Dowdy  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr    Fallon  with  Mr    Edwards  of  .Alatjama 

Mr    Cormim  with   Mr    Ashbrxx)k. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr    Frellnghuysen. 

Mr    .\.shniore  with  Mr    Burke  of  Florida 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr  Karsten. 

Mr    Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr    H«u.ss  wlUi   .Mr    Miller  of  CalHornla 

Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McMillan 

Mr    Jacobs  with  Mr   Conyers. 

Mr    Jones  of  Aiab.ima  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr    Olsen   w.th    Mr    Ashley 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr   Purcell  with  .Mr    MncGregor. 

Mr  Oettvs  with  Mr   Bush. 

Mr    William  D    F>.rd  with  Mr.  Dellenback 

Mr.  Whltto:.    vith  Mr    Hansen  of  Idaho. 

.Mr    Wrlgh'    -.vlth  .Mr.   Larulrum. 

Mr    Bradem.i-s  wit.'i  Mr    Ulbbons. 

.Mr    Culver  with  Mr    Hagan. 

Mrs.  Grlfflths  with  .Mr    Herlong. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Ml -hU^an  with  .Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  M.icdonuld  of  .Massachusetts  with  .Mr 
Resniek. 

Mr    Vanik  with   Mr    Tunney 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr  ST.AOGER.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  [he  provisions  of  Hou.se  Resolu- 
tion 11.51.  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's 
table  f,)r  immediate  consideration  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  r29. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, a.s  follows  1 

S  J.  Res.   129 

Whereas  Congress  linds  th.it  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  resulting  fr  un  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents and  the  consequent  Foclal  and  eco- 
nomic dislocations  .ire  critical  national  prob- 
lems, and 

Whereas  *!iere  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
existing  system  of  compensation  for  such 
loss  and  suffering  Is  Inequitable.  Inadequate, 
and  Insuffinent  and  is  unresponsive  to  exist- 
ing socKiI.  economic,  and  technological  con- 
ditions: and 

Whereas  there  is  needed  a  fundamental  re- 
evaluaflon  of  such  system.  Including  a  review 
of  the  role  and  erfectivenes.-  oi  '.nsur.ance  iiul 
the  existing  law  governing  liability:  and 

Whereas  meaningful  analysis  rcqtilres  the 
collection  and  evaluation  of  data  not  pres- 
ently available  such  as  the  actual  economic 
Impact  of  motor  vehule  Injuries,  'he  relief 
available  both  from  public  and  private 
sources,  and  the  role  .uid  effectiveness  of  re- 
habilitation-   Now.    therefore,    be    It 

Resolvi'd  hy  the  Senate  and  //on'te  of  Rep- 
resentatups  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  o-ssernbled.  That  lai  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tran.tportatlon  (  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary").  In  cooperation  with 
those  other  Federal  agencies  which  possess 
relevant  competencies,  n.8  provided  In  section 
4,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of  all 
releva.it  aspects  of  the  existing  motor  vehicle 
accident  compensation  system.  Such  study 
and  Investigation  shall  Include  consideration 
of  the  following —     ' 

I  1  I  the  inadequacies  of  such  existing  com- 
pensation system  In  theory  and  practice; 

1 2)  the  public  policy  objectives  to  be 
realized  by  such  a  .system  including  an  analy- 
sis of  the  cosus  and  benefits,  both  monetary 
and  ij'herwlse:  and 

I  3)  the  most  effective  means  for  realizing 
such  objectives. 

( b  I  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  interim  reports  from 
time  to  time  and  a  hnal  report  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  alter  the  date  of  enactment 
of    this    joint    resolution     Such    final    report 
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shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  and  may  propose  such  recom- 
mendations for  registration  or  other  action 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

ADMlNISTHATIVi:    POWtRS 

SEC  2  In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Joint  resoUUlon,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to — 

(11  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  In  the 
competitive  .service  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  Gener.'il  Schedule  pay  rates; 

,2)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
but  at  rates  lor  individuals  not  to  exceed 
SlOO  per  diem: 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  with  corporations, 
business  firms.  Institutions  and  individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research,  and  surveys  and 
the  preparation  of  reports:  aiid 

i4i    appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions i.f  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  services, 
such   advisory  committees  us  he  deems  ap- 
propriate   for    the    purpose    of    consultation 
w-lth  and  advice   to  the  Secretary.  Members 
of  'uch  committees,  other  than  those  reg- 
ularly employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
while  attending  meetings  of  such  committees 
or  otherwise   serving   at   the   request   of  the 
Secretary,  may  be  compensated  at  rates  to  be 
fixed  bv  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  SlOO 
ner  day    and  while  awny  from  home  or  reg- 
ular place  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel   expenses,  including  per   diem  in  lieu 
nf  sul>siM(nce.  as  uuthorircd  bv  section  5703 
of  title  5   United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Govrrnment  .service  employed  intermit - 
tentlv   Member^  of  such  advisorv  committees 
shall    for  the  purposor,  of  chapter  11,  title  18. 
United  .states  Code,  be  deemed  to  be  special 
Gnvernmei'.t  employees. 

co;-PERA no:;  'n-  rFtrsAi.  agencies 
-^iC  3  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  anv  dep.^rtment.  agency,  or  In- 
dependent in-strumentalitv  nf  the  Govern- 
ment anv  information  he  deems  necessary  to 
rarr-  out  his  nmrtions  under  this  Joint  res- 
o'lutic-r.  and  .■..<•..  >uch  department,  f.gency. 
or  independent  instrumentality  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and  to  furnish  such  Information  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  upon  request 
madf>  bv  the  Secretary. 

,1,,  The  head  of  r.nv  Fedor.al  dep.irtment. 
aeencv,  or  indopendent  i!..£trumentallty  Is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
b^sis  anv  personn-l  of  such  .agency  to  as- 
sist m  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  joint  resolution. 

TNTF.RAGENrV     .\DVISORY    COMMITTEE 

s^EC     4     The    President    shall    appoint    an 
Inuraccncv    A(iv,s(  ry    Committee    on    Com- 
pensation for  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Losses 
consisting    of    the    -Secretary    who    shall    be 
Chairman    and    one    representative   each    of 
the     D-partment.s     of     Commerce.     Justice 
Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,   the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and   the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  such  other  Fed- 
eral aeencles  as  are  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent   .Such  members  shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible   be  persons  knowledgeable  In  the  field 
of  compensation  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
losses     The    Advisory    Conamlttee   shall    ad- 
ylse  the   Secretary   on   the   preparations   for 
and    the   conduct    of    the   study   authorized 
by  this  Joint  resolution. 


HEAEINOS    AND     PBODtJCTlON     OF     DOCUMENTARY 
EVIDENCE 

SEC  5  (a)  For  the  purpc«e  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  the 
Secretary,  or  on  the  authorization  of  the 
secretary  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Transport.itlon,  may  hold 
such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  s  t  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  o: 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, contracts,  agreements,  or  other  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary,  or  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee, deems  advisable. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of 
his  duly  authorized  agent  shall  at  all  rea- 
sonable times  have  access  to,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  examination  the  rlpht  to  copy, 
any  documentary  evidence  of  any  rorpora- 
tlon  business  firm,  institution,  or  Indlviclual 
having  materials  or  Information  relevant  to 
the  study  authorized  by  this   joint   resolu- 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire, by  general  or  special  orders,  any  cor- 
poration, business  firm,  or  individual  or 
any  class  of  such  corporations,  firms,  or  in- 
dividuals to  file,  in  such  form  .is  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  reports  or  answers  In 
writing  to  specific  questions  relating  to  the 
study  authorized  by  this  Joint  resolution. 
such  reports  und  answers  shall  oe  made 
under  oath  or  otherwise,  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  secretary  within  such  reasonable 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(dl  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  an  Inquiry  is  cirrled  on  may,  m  case 
of  contumacy  ^t  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Secretary  or  such  officer  or 
employee  issued  un.-ier  subsection  .ai  or  sub- 
section ic)  of  this  .section,  is-sue  an  order 
requiring  comiiliance  therewith;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  .  iich  order  of  the  court  may 
he  punished  b\  i.y.ch  court  .is  a  contempt 
thereof. 

le)  Wit!ies.sfs  oummoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shrll  be  p.iid  th;'  .-ame  lees  .uid  mile- 
ui-e  that  are  p.iid  v.-it  e  ses  ai  ihe  courts  o. 
the  United  St  ito.s. 

ifi  Anv  informi'tion  which  is  reported  to 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or 
such  officer  or  employee  under  this  section 
and  which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  referred  to  in  section  190,5  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  .shall  not  be  dis- 
closed except  to  t.thcr  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  for  their  use  in  carrying 
out  this  Joint  resolution.  Nothing  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  authon/.e  the  witli- 
holdlng  of  informutlon  bv  the  .Secretary  a.r 
anv  ofBcer  or  employee  under  his  control) 
from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  6.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Joint  resolution  shall  terminate 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  las  final 
report  under  section  Kb). 

APPROPRIATIONS    AVTHORIZED 

Sec  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may- 
be necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

MOTION    O-FERED    BY    MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SrAGGERS  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolution  958  aa 
passed,  as  follows: 


That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  ^he  Secretary  ) . 
in  cooperation  with  those  other  Federal  agen- 
cies which  possess  relevant  competencies,  as 
provided  in  section  4,  Is  authorized  a"^  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  comprehen.slve  study 
and  investigation  of  all  relevant  aspects  of 
the  existing  motor  vehicle  accident  com- 
pensation system.  Such  study  and  "vestlga- 
ti(,n  shall  include  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lownig-^^^  inadequacies  of  such  existing 
compensatKm    system    in    theory    and    pr.ic- 

'"■^'o,  the  ptiblic  policy  objectives  to  be 
-ealized  bv  such  a  system.  Including  an  analy- 
;.ls  of  the  costs  .md  benefits,  both  monetary 
iiid  otherwise; 

••(3)  the  most  effective  means  for  realiz- 
iiic  surh  objectives: 

••,4)  the  oftentimes  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious rancr-llation  or  relUbal  lo  renew  auto- 
mobile lu.-.urance  polK-.es  cr  the  refusal  to  is- 
sue such  policies  witbout  staled  <'ause; 

•■(5)  the  constant  and  ctvstly  Increases  In 
premiums   for   automobile   '■'^"7"^^:   ^,„„,^ 

■•(6)  the  disparity  between  the  amounts 
piiid  ai  premiums  ami  the  amounts  paid  out 

""-(7)'   tlie    frequent    in.solyencies    of    com- 
p.inies  enga-cd   in  providing  automobile  in- 

'"■'■.'sriong  delay,  in  proces.slng  and  paying 
claims  arising  .lut  of  motor  vehicle  accidents, 

'"'••191    the  efficiency  ..nd  adequary  of  present 
Stat«   insurance  regulatory  jnstUutlfius. 

••,b)  The  Secretary  shall  i.ubmlt  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  interim  re- 
ports from  lime  to  time  and  •'  f"'^' J/"^ 
not  l.^ter  than  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolut  on. 
such  finnl  report  .hall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  flndlnfrs.  conclusions,  .aid 
recommen«;,ti<ms  of  '.he  Secretary.  ^>"d  may 
propose  such  leglsUition  or  other  act.on  as 
the  Secretary-  considers  ii<-ces.sary  to  c.irr>  out 
his  i-r  com  mend  it  ions. 


.MiMlNlSTRATIVE    POWERS 

•Sec   "^    In  order  to  carrv  out  his  functions 
under  this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  is 

autluTlzcd  to—  ..   „  „f 

-,1,   ..ppomt  and   l^x  the  compens.ition  of 

such  employees  us  he  deems  '«';:^5^"Vn  ed 
out  regard  lo  the  provisions  ot  tine  a.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  In  the 
competitive  service  and  without  regard  to 
irpr-'vislons  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  r-hapter  .53  of  :  uch  title  relating  to  clas- 
sllication  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

•■(2)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  cctlon  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  lor  Individuals  not  to  ex- 
teed  .SlOO  per  niem;  .,,„^ 

••  1 3  I  enter  into  contracts  with  corporations, 
business  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  surveys  and 
the   preparation   of   reports;    and 

•■(4)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  (^"f^-fj- 
erning  appointments  in  the  competltUe  ser- 
vices, such  advisory  committees,  ^fPf^^J^^^; 
tlve  of  the  divergent  Interests  involved^  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
stntatlon  with  and  advice  to  the  Secreta^, 
Members  of  advisory  committees  appointed 

;mder  paragraph  (4)  of  \^^- ^'^l^^^^'^Z 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  attending  meetings 
of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  SlOO  per  day,  and  whl  e 
away  from  home  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness" they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
includlni  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorlzld  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
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service  employed  Intermittently  Members  of 
such  advls"irv  committees  shall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  11  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  be  deemed  to  bp  special  Government 
employees 

"COOPIRATIMN    or   rEDEHAL   AbCNCIKS 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Secret,»ry  Is  authorized  to 
request  fr<im  any  dep.irtment.  ageiicy.  or  In- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Oovern- 
nient  any  Information  he  deems  neeesfairv 
to  carry  out  hu  functions  tinder  this  Joint 
resolution,  and  ea-h  »iich  depitrtment. 
aiferii  y,  or  independent  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  vkrith 
the  Secretary  and  to  furnish  such  Informn- 
tlon  to  the  Departinent  .f  Trxnsportatlon 
upon  request  made  by  t.'ie  Secretary 

ibi  The  head  of  .-nv  Federal  depiirtmen" 
agency,  or  independent  lnstrumenttt;ity  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  retmbtirsable  busls, 
any  personnel  of  such  department  agency, 
or  Independent  instrimientnlttv  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Se'-relary 
under  thtt,  inint  resolution 

"IMTrRACENCT    ADVISORY    KjMMrTTEE 

Sec.  4  The  President  shall  app<ilnt  an 
Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on  Com- 
petiiatlon  for  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Losses 
cimslitlrg  of  the  Secretary  who  shall-  be 
Chairman  -md  one  representitlve  each  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  Justice,  Labor 
He.Uth.  Edaf-atlon.  and  Welfare  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Developmenr  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommLvsiori.  and  the  .Securiries  and  Ex- 
ch.^nge  Commisslot,  .w.cX  such  other  Pedeni! 
agencies  as  are  de^^lgn.ited  by  the  President 
Such  members  shall  to  the  extent  possible 
be  persons  knowledgeable  In  the  fleld  of 
compensation  for  motor  •.ehlcle  accident 
losses  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  on  the  preparation  for  and 
the  conduct  of  the  study  .lUthorLxed  by  this 
Ji'l!it  resolution 

HEARINGS    AND    PROOT'CTION    OF    OOCI'MINTARY 
tVIDeNCE 

"Sec  b  lai  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  thi.s  joint  resolution  the 
Secretary  oi  on  the  .luthorizaUon  of  the 
Secretary  sny  officer  or  emplijyee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  may  hold  such 
hearings,  talc-  'Uch  testimony,  sit  and  act  .»r 
such  times  and  places  administer  such 
oaths  and  require  bv  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  correspondence,  memorandums,  con- 
tracts, agreements  or  jther  records  as  the 
Secretary,  or  such  officer  or  employee,  deems 
advisable 

ibi  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretiiry  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent  shaJl  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to.  and  for  the  purpoees 
of  ex.imln.ition  the  right  to  copy,  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  corporation,  busi- 
ness firm,  institution,  or  individual  having 
materials  or  Information  relevant  to  the 
study  authorized  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

"'>•)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire by  general  or  specLil  orders,  any  cor- 
poration, business  firm,  or  individual  or  arv 
class  of  such  corporation  firms,  or  Individ- 
uals to  Hie  in  such  farm  as  the  Secretary  mav 
prescribe  reports  or  answers  In  WTltlng  to 
specific  questions  relating  to  the  study  au- 
thorized by  this  Joint  resolution  Such  re- 
ports and  answers  shall  be  made  under  oath 
or  otherwise,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary within  such  reasonable  period  as  the 
Secretary  m.iy  prescribe 

"idi  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  an  inqiury  Is  carried  on  mav.  m  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or 
order  of  the  Secretary  or  such  ofBcer  or  em- 
ployee Issued  under  subsection  lai  or  sub- 
sfotion  ic)  of  this  section,  isiue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewith;  and  any  fail- 


ure to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof 

"(ei  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States 

"if I  Anv  information  which  is  reported  to 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or 
such  office  or  employee  under  this  section  and 
which  contaliia  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  matter  referre.d  to  in  section  190.5 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  be  dtiflosed  except  to  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  for  iheir 
use  m  c;UTying  out  this  Joint  resolution 
Nothing  m  the  preceding  sentence  sha::  au- 
t.lorize  the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  i  or  any  officer  or  employee 
under  his  control  i  from  the  duly  .luthorlzed 
committees  of  the  Congress 

TTBMIN^TION 

"Sec  6  The  .luthorlty  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Joint  resolution  shall  terminate 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  his  rlnal 
report  under  subsection  (bi  of  the  hrst  sec- 
tion 

"APPBOPBIAnONS    MTTHORIZED 

■  Sec  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  flscil  year  limitation, 
such  suras,  not  to  exceed  (2,000.000.  as  may 
be  necessary  uj  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  ,oint  re.solutlon  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  pasj%ed.  and  a  motion 
to  recorusider  was  laid  an  thi'  table 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution     H  J 
Res    958'    was  laid  nn  tlie  fable 


GFJS'ERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTFJ«3 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  cons^n'  that  all  MrmOers 
may  have  rt  legislative  day.s  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  legislation 
just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t"he  genlkman  from  West 
Viriiinla' 

There  was  no  objection 


HOUSE  COMMIITEE  ON  PiBLIC 
WORKS  HAS  VOTED  A  BILL  TO 
PREVENT  ISSUANCE  OV  PERMIT 
TO  CAMP  WITHIN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA    AND    REQUIRE    BOND 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrps:i  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.-! 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obi»'ct:on  to 
the  request  of  the  tjentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  this  morning  favorablv 
reported  out  H  R  16981.  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  issuance»oi  a  permit  for  the  use  of 
any  real  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  owned  or  controlled  by  either 
the  Federal  Government  or  District  of 
Columbia  government  for  camping, 
sleeping,  sitting  in.  or  other  overnight 
occupancy,  or  for  constructing  or  erect- 
ini,'  any  temporary  building,  structure. 
or  appurtenance  to  such  property 

The  measure,  the  prohibitions  of  which 
hmit  such  activities  to  all  real  property 
within   the  District  of  Columbia   other 


than    property    south    of    the    .southern 
shoreline   of   the   Anacostia   River,   al,so 
requires  that  applicants  for  permits  for 
any  other  use  of  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  required  to  ;iost  a  inonev 
or  surety   bond  or  turnish   insurance  to 
indemnify  or  insure  the   United  State,s 
for  any  dainaije  to  Government  propertv 
Mr   Speaker,  I  beMeve  that  the  Hou.se 
Public    Works    Committee's    expeditiou,s 
action   on   this  bill   places  Federal   and 
District  officials  on  notice  that  the  Con- 
gress opposes  the  granting  of  permission 
for  any  individual  or  groups  of  individ- 
uals to  erect  ,shantys  and   camp-in  on 
Federal  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia This  applies  to  the  poor  people  s 
expedition  as  well  as  to  aiiy  other  group 
It  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibilitv 
to  allow  any  grou!)  to  disrupt  the  orderly 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government  bv 
permitting     camp-ins"   m   the  heart  of 
Government  nor  should  any  one  group 
be  permitted  to  deny  to  the  majority  o; 
Americans  tl:e  enjoyment  of  the  park- 
lands  and  memorials  that  attract  all  citi- 
zens to  their  Nation's  Capital  each  year 
Nevertheless,  disruption  of  Government 
is  the  announced  intention  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  pot:ir  people's  march  on  Wash- 
ington and  tiie  other  obvious  effect  would 
be  to  deny  the  use  and  enj  lyment  of  thi,'^ 
public  property  by  others    The  measure 
passed  out  of  committee  today  is  notifi- 
cation to  all  tJiat  such  irresponsible  and 
disruptive  activities  will  not  be  condoned 
I    was    shocked    to    learn    during    the 
hearings  on   this   bill    that   neither   the 
Federal  nor  District   governments  have 
made  any  effort  to  establish  liaison  with 
the   march   leaders    I   was  further  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  Federal  authorItle^ 
were  actually  giving  consideration  to  al- 
lowing; the  erection  of  a  shanty  town  on 
the  mall,  directly  in  the  siiadows  of  the 
Capitol  Itself  The  mere  consideration  of 
acquiescence  to  such  a  demand  clearly 
evidences  the  need  for  the  type  of  con- 
gressional action  tliat  was  taken  today 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
I  am  hopeiul  this  present  matter  can  be 
re.solved  by  negotiations  between  Federal 
officials  and  march  leaders  and  an  ami- 
cable agreement  reachi>d  whereby   they 
can  make  their  grievances  known  with- 
out disrupting  the  Government  and  with- 
out    violence     and     i^o.ssible     bloodshed 
which    many   expect    will    occur   should 
housekeeping  be  permitted  to  exist  on  the 
ver>'  doorstep  of  our  Government. 

Congress  should  immediately  act  on 
this  measure  and  it  should  be  signed  into 
law  before  the  marchers  arrive  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  next  week.  Even  .should  the  slow- 
legislative  processes  thwart  passage  of 
the  measure  before  the  marchers  arrive. 
I  intend  to  continue  pressing  for  action 
on  It  as  I  believe  tins  legislation  should 
be  on  the  books. 


FAIR  INTERNATIONAL  ITIADE  BILL 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr   HERLONG    Mr   Speaker,  on  May 

1.  1  introduced  H.R  1G936,  an  interna- 
tional trade  bill  designed  to  change  the 
approach  to  this  problem  the  f^rsl  time 
Hi  nearly  35  years. 

Since  1934  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
this   country    i-o    reduce   the   tariff   and 
other   world   trade   barriers.   Under  the 
pursuit  of  this  policy  a  number  of  trade 
agreement. s    ^veie   made    on    a   bilateral 
biusis,    until     1947    when    the    General 
At;rw'ment    on    ranffs   and   Trade   was 
negotiated.  This  ai^reement,  which  has 
now  been  m  elTect  lor  20  yrars,  marked 
ihe    .successive    reduction    of    American 
laiiffs  on  the  most  intensive  .scale  ever 
inderUiken  m  the  world.  From  a  level  of 
;ust  above  ')()  percent  on  dutiable  items 
the  a\erai:e  tantf  level  has  been  reduced 
to   about    10   percent,   making   a   reduc- 
tion  of   about    «0   percent.   Within   an- 
ither  4  years  the  tarilT  is  destined  under 
the  Kennedy  round  to  he  cut  to  an  aver- 
age level  of  some  6  oi  7  percent  on  duti- 
ible  items.  Meanwhie  sime  40  percent 
of  our  imixirts  are  entirely  free  of  duty. 
On   t,otal   imports,   therefore,  our  tariff 
.ifter  1972  will  be  some  .5  i^ercent  of  their 
total  value. 

In  short.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  taken 
our  tarilT  wall  dowr.  to  a  very  low  level. 
It  can  be  said,  m  oiher  words,  that  we 
have  renounced  the  tariff  as  an  instioi- 
ment  for  reu-ulatini;  the  flow  of  imports 
into  this  country 

Unfortunately,  Mr  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem at  which  Ihe  tariff  was  aimed  has 
not  disappeared  The  United  States  has 
hit; her  production  costs  in  nimierous  lines 
of  production  than  our  foreifin  counter- 
.oar'.s  .^s  a  result  numerous  of  our  in- 
dustries are  exposed  to  a  form  of  wage 
competition  from  abroad  that  has  long 
been  outlawed  in  interstate  commerce  in 
this  country.  Yet.  we  are  no  lonper  free 
to  use  the  tariff  as  a  flexible  instrument 
to  establish  competitive  parity  between 
import.s  and  domestic  industry  The  need 
IS  still  here:  in  fact,  it  is  increasine  as 
more  and  more  industries  that  were  for- 
merly on  an  exiioit  basis  have  shifted 
to  a  predominantly  import  position. 

There  need  be  no  mystery  about  our 
weak  competitive  position,  Onr  wages 
are  by  far  the  hif:hest  in  the  world.  Can- 
ada alone  excepted.  Canadian  waces.  al- 
though lower  than  the  American,  are  at 
least  within  shoutim?  distance.  Wages 
elsewhere  are  less  than  half  those  of 
this  country  and  in  .some  cases  a  fourth 
and  even  less. 

Time  was  when  this  wage  discrepancy 
was  not  .so  pressing.  Our  productivity, 
thanks  to  our  advanced  technology,  ■was 
so  far  in  the  lead  that  imit  costs  were 
often  no  higher  than  the  foreign  or  not 
too  much  hiL'her.  Moreover,  we  still  had 
a  decree  of  tariff  protection. 

Today  the  United  States  no  longer  en- 
loys  such  a  lon;^  technological  lead.  Other 
countries  are  on  our  heels  in  output  per 
man-hour  as  a  result  of  their  rapid  tech- 
nolotrical  advancement  in  the  past  dec- 
ade, and  particularly  since  1960.  We  have 
lost  our  comfortable  productivity  lead. 
While  our  efficiency  is  still  the  highest  in 
the  world  in  nearly  all  lines  of  produc- 
tion in  terms  of  output  per  man-hour,  or 
man-year,  the  lead  in  many  instances  is 
no  longer  sufficient  to  overcome  the  for- 


eign competitive  advantage  derived  from 
the  lower  wages. 

Little  surprise  therefore  that  many  of 
our  industries  have  changed  from  a  net 
export  to  a  net  import  position.  Foremost 
among  these  industries  are  such  giants 
as  steel,  textiles,  and  petroleum.  They 
are  now  net  importers  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Other  industries  that  have  sulfered 
reverses  are  typewriters,  sewing  ma- 
chines, consiuner  electronic  goods- 
household  radios  and  TV— to  mention 
the  most  critical  items.  Footwear,  fishery 
products,  handtools,  many  hardware 
Items,  such  as  nails,  .screws,  nuts,  and 
bolts;  fruits  and  vegetables,  including 
citrus  fruits,  tomatoes,  strawberries, 
represent  only  a  part  of  import-periled 
products  of  our  farms  and  factories  of  to- 
day. 

Since  1960,  Mr.  Speaker,  imports  have 
been  shifting  heavily  to  manufactured 
goods.  While  imports  of  raw  materials 
from  1960  to  1967  increased  some  20  per- 
cent, imports  of  finished  manufactures 
rose  129  liercent  or  more  than  six  times 
as  rapidly. 

The  meaning  of  this  shift  is  very  clear. 
If  foreign  wage  costs  are  lower  than 
ours  it  pays  better  to  import  goods  that 
contain  the  most  foreign  labor;  and  this 
is  found  in  the  fully  manufactured  goods 
and  least  in  the  raw  materials.  Imports 
of  semimanufactured  goods  increased 
70  percent  or  halfway  between  the  low- 
raw  material  level  and  the  high  level  of 
manufactured  goods.  Hardly  a  better 
measure  of  the  comi>etitive  standing  of 
our  coimtrj'  in  the  face  of  imports  could 
be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  demands 
our  urgent  attention  today  beyond  the 
earlier  urgency  because  we  are  faced  with 
a  very  disturbing  balance-of-ijayments 
deficit.  Only  just  now.  in  .March  of  this 
year,  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports 
by  $158  million.  Our  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance, even  on  the  official  basis  by  which  it 
is  measured,  had  been  shrinking  in  re- 
cent times.  In  March  it  disappeared  com- 
pletely. 

Actually  as  most  of  us  now  know-  the 
trade  balance  is  in  a  worse  situation  tlian 
the  official  import-export  .statistics  would 
have  us  believe.  The  export  tables  issued 
regularly  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce include  all  shipments  made  under 
the  AID  program  no  less  than  tho.se  made 
under  Public  Law  480,  often  referred  to 
as  food  for  peace.  Moreover,  millions  of 
dollars  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and  raw- 
cotton  exports  are  included  in  the  com- 
mercial exports  even  though  these  ex- 
ports have  been  heavily  subsidized  and 
therefore  do  not  represent  competitive 
.sales  abroad. 

Our  official  statistics  have  made  it  ap- 
)>ear  as  if  we  were  highly  competitive 
abroad  whereas  in  fact  we  arc  competi- 
tively weak.  The  handsome  export  sur- 
pluses that  have  been  reported  in  recent 
years  have  not  been  what  they  seemed. 
We  have  been  running  a  deficit  in  recent 
years  in  our  trade  balance  no  less  than 
in  our  balance-of -payments  account. 

Beyond  including  items  in  our  exports 
that  do  not  reflect  our  true  competitive 
position,  our  official  import  statistics 
value  our  imports  on  their  value  on  the 
other  side  of  the  oceans:  that  is.  their 
foreign  value,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 


what  they  cost  us  at  our  ports  of  entry. 
The  latter  would  require  the  addition  of 
ocean  transpoiUition  and  marine  insur- 
ance. Virtually  all  the  other  leading  trad- 
ing nations  do  include  these  charges.  Our 
ollicial  import  reiJorts  do  not.  This  means 
undervaluation  of  our  imports  by  some 
10  percent,  con.servatively  estimated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  so  much  else 
that  could  be  .said  that  1  could  oe  on  my 
icel  all  afternoon.  I  have  .said  enough  I 
believe  U)  justify  the  style  of  import  ceil- 
ing legislation  that  I  have  introduced. 
The  rrade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  pro- 
vided for  adjustment  assistance,  the  idea 
being  that  the  Government  .should  come 
to  the  assistance  of  industries  and  then- 
workers  after  the  industries  had  been 
mined  or  .severely  hurt  by  imports. 
Exactly  nothing  came  of  these  provisions 
.ift4?i-  nearly  6  years. 

I  would  say  it  would  be  much  better 
to  offer  imiJorts  a  fair  share  of  our  mar- 
ket and  then  let  them  grow  as  our  mar- 
ket grows,  but  not  let  the  imports  run 
rampant  in  exploitation  of  their  co.st  ad- 
vantage gained  from  their  lower  wages. 
The  present  approach  strikes  me  as  far 
.superior  to  the  one  that  allows  imjjorts 
to  do  their  worst  and  then  have  us  pick 
up  the  pieces,  seeking  at  the  expense  of 
the  Trea.sury.  to  rehabilitate  employ- 
ment, move  the  industry  into  different 
lines  of  production  in  an  act  of  ignomin- 
iDUs  economic  retreat, 

I  present,  hereto,  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
H,R.  16936.  and  a  brief  re.sume  of  the 
same : 

F\IR     lNTrii.N'.i\TI().N.«.!.     TP.ADF     Bll.l, \     RESI'ME 

Tlie  P.iir  Internal loniil  Tr.ade  1)111  rcpre- 
sMils  li  new  apliroach  to  regulation  nf  Im- 
ports by  this  country. 

I;  is  b.\,sed  on  the  idea  of  sharing  the 
domestic  market  vvltli  imports  on  .i  iair  and 
i-quitable  basis  and  .illowing  imp.irts  io  t'row 
,is  domestic  consumption  ot  the  iirfxiuct 
gri'iws. 

The  effect  would  be  to  treia  imports  liber- 
.My  without  alltjwmg  them  to  take  over  our 
market  at  will  ,ind  driving  the  competing 
domestic  industry  to  the  wall.  In  other  words, 
imports  would  be  allowed  to  grow  Aiule  ilieir 
ae.s;i-uctive  effects  would  be  ccjnl.ilned. 

The  purpo.-ie  oi  tlie  .\ct  would  be  acfom- 
lili.shed  by  establishing  import  ceilings  on 
p.irticiilar  product;  il  the  record  of  impor's 
meet  one  or  more  ol  the  criteria  l.od  down 
111  tiie  .-\ct. 


IXIGIBILlTY    FOR    .\    CF.ILl.NG 

The  lowest  jjossible  level  ol  markei  ;)ene- 
t ration  that  would  uistily  the  cstablishineiit 
ol  a  ceiling  is  V'j':,  i.e..  imp.'irt.s  durinit  'he 
most  recent  calendar  year  must  have  .sup- 
])lied  :it  :east  7'^  ''  cf  the  dome.stic  consump- 
tion  ol    -.he   product. 

Eligibility  !or  ,i  ceiling  under  t".ie-,e  min:- 
miil  circumstances  -vvould  depend  lurthcr  on 
,a  least  a  doubling  ol  the  share  of  the  market 
supijlied  by  imports  since  1960.  If  imports  in 
li.'GO.  'or  example,  were  3^4';  of  tlie  market, 
tills  sliure  must  iiave  gro-A-n  to  at  least  7' 2'". 
■  i.e..  doubled)  during  the  most  recent  cal- 
endar year  to  be  eligible. 

If  m  19G0  the  .share  w.is  only  1"  .  2'"  or 
:?■•  but  :ess  "ban  3  =  4';  and  !iad  grown  to 
71^ 't  during  the  most  recent  calendar  year, 
eliEiblUtv  would  be  established. 

If  in  1960.  however,  imports  had  made  a 
jienetration  of.  .-iay,  4'"  or  5';  or  G''  and  had 
onlv  grown  to  7'."  in  the  most  recent  cal- 
endar vear  tlie  product  •,vould  not  be  eligible: 
.=  incc  tlielr  share  nf  the  domestic  market  had 
not  doubled  =ince  I960. 

If  the  share,  however,  had  doubled,  i.e.. 
reached  anvn-herc  from  7t;%   to  10'"    in  the 
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moat  recent  calendar  year  thus  showing 
great  penetrative  capacity,  the  product  would 
be  ellsflb.e 

At  the  next  level  if  for  example,  .mports 
during  any  one  of  the  tnree  must  recent 
years  had  reached  a  level  '>i  10'  or  more  of 
the  market  domestic  cc^nsumptlon  ) .  but  not 
more  than  15'^,  .ind  If  Lmp<->rt«  In  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  i  at  this  time.  1967  i  had 
been  higher  than  In  the  previous  year  no 
matter  how  much  higher,  the  pnxluct  would 
be  e;i;j;lbie  for  a  celling  There  would  b«  no 
roll- back  to  a  level  below  the  most  recent 
calendar  year 

The  next  criteria  are  from  15 "»  to  25  :  of 
the  m-irke:  from  25"  to  40'  and  more  than 
40"  Here  there  ire  special  provisions  that 
would  need  attention  to  the  individual  cases 
A  roll-back  might  result  since  the  average 
level  :if  the  'hree  moet  recent  years  would 
be  used  :t5  i  ■j;LSe  If  imports,  for  example, 
had  supplied  from  15  to  25-..  of  domestic 
consumpuon  in  1960  ajfid  had  Increased  -cs 
much  .is  25"    sin;:e  I960 

EST\BLBHMENT    or    CEtl-INCS 

Any  industry  or  nation.il  labor  union  that 
had  evidence  that  its  product  were  eligible 
wouid  petition   the  Tartll  Comnilsslon. 

The  Cc:mnusalon  would  make  an  Investlgti- 
tlon  and  hold  a  public  hearing 

If  the  Cimni.. salon  found  ^hat  the  Imptirts 
of  the  product  met  the  ffjiidl'lons  In  any  of 
the  levels  set  for.h  in  the  law.  It  would  so 
certify  to  the  President 

The  President  would  then  proclaim  the 
celling  on  imp<jrt3  for  •..le  pnxluct  wllhm  30 
days. 

IMPOST    QCOTA 

He  would,  however,  not  lnip<ee  an  Unp<jrt 
quota  unless  imports  over  a  subsequent  six- 
month  period  should  break  through  the  cell- 
ing He  would  then  establish  an  Imjxirt  quota 
at  the  celling  This  would  pull  impona  back 
to  the  celling  level  and  hold  them  there 

Imports  could,  however.  i<row  in  propt^rtlun 
ad  domestic  consumption  of  the  product  in- 
creased. If  the  celling  were  set  at  lO'T,  of  the 
market  (total  domestic  consumption)  Im- 
ports would  continue  to  be  entitled  to  lO'-^ 
whether  conoumptlon  Increafietl  or  declined 

No  celling  would  be  for  more  than  Ave 
years 

If  an  import  quota  were  established  It 
would  be  renr.oved  if  for  a  period  of  one  year 
imp<jrts  should  fall  below  the  celling,  but 
reimposed  If  they  again  exceeded  the  celling 
for  a  slx-montb  period 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Among  other  provisions  are  thoee  related  to 
seaaoiuillty.  regional  markets,  mineral  pnxl- 
ucta  and  a  shift  from  low  unit-cost  Imports 
to  higher  unit -cost  imports. 

There  would  be  no  roll-back  of  Imports 
under  a  m-irket  pe;ietnaion  of  less  than  15'>,. 
unless,  for  example,  the  bill  .should  pass  this 
year  and  an  immediate  application  were 
made  tor  a  celling  during  the  present  yeur 
1967  Unp<->rts  would  tiieri  be  the  base  year 
Should  1968  Imports  be  higher  thaii  1987 
Imports  and  by  more  than  1968  consumption 
exceeded  that  of  1967  there  would  be  a  roll- 
back to  that  extent. 

Imports  that  hud  penetrated  by  15"r  or 
more  In  1960  of  the  market  might  be  rolled 
back  to  the  extent  that  imports  h.id  contin- 
ued to  grow  in  the  past  three  years  but  had 
not  exceeded  25  :  market  penetration  The 
avenge  annual  share  of  the  market  of  the 
three  immediately  preceding  years  would  be- 
come the  celling,  but  Imports  must  .have  in- 
creased at  least  25";  since  1860.  If  Imfwrts 
bad  already  supplied  from  25  >  to  40'^  of 
domestic  production  In  1960  the  celling 
would  be  the  average  share  of  the  domestic 
market  supplied  by  Imports  during  the  four 
immediately  preceding  years  This  might  or 
might  not  represent  a  rtjll-back,  as  in  any 
case  of  averaging  several  vear^of  Imports  tie- 
fore  a  given  year  Imports  must  have  In- 
creased at  least  20  "   since  1960  to  be  eligible 


If  imports  had  supplied  over  40%  of  the 
market  In  1960  the  average  share  of  the  Ave 
Immediately  preceding  years  would  be  the 
ceiling,  and  this  again  might  or  might  not 
represent  a  rull-Oa.  k  Imports  must,  however, 
have  ini-reased  at  least  16'';  since  1960  to 
assure  eligibility 

rLE.XIBIl  JJ  Y 

The  celling  system  would  nt^t  represent  a 
stnutjacket  It  would  p«>rmlt  tinporls  to  grow 
as  rapidly  its  domestic  consumption.  No  cell- 
ing would  be  for  more  than  live  years.  Actual 
Import  quotas  would  t>e  i-st^tbllshed  only  If 
Imports  broke  through  the  elling  and  would 
be  removed  if  for  a  one-year  perlixl  imports 
remained  at  or  (>elow  the  celling.  The  quota 
would  be  re-Imposed  only  when  Imports 
again  exceeded  the  celling  :or  a  period  of  six 
months. 

H.R.    16936 

A  bill  to  encourage  ttie  growth  of  interna- 
tional trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtpresentatlves  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a«  the  "Pair  International 
Trade  .Act  of  19«8  • 

Sec  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  .\ct  to 
prevent  the  destruc  tlvo  etfects  of  .m  undue 
increiise  of  imports  un  the  d-imcstlc  economy 
while  providing  for  the  expansion  of  Im- 
ports In  equal  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  market  for  the  products 
concerned. 

Sec.  3  As  hereinafter  provided  the  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  the  bases  of  lmp<^>.'-t  ceil- 
ings applicable  to  products  of  commerce 
certified  to  him  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  of  this  .Act. 

Sec.  4  (ai  Upon  the  recjuest  of  the  Presi- 
dent, up<jn  resolution  ol  either  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  benute  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  W.iys  ..nd  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representiillves,  ujmjii  Its  own  motion,  or 
upon  the  filing  nf  i  petition  for  an  import 
celling  by  a  trade  .isso«'latlon,  a  national 
labor  union,  or  other  Interested  party,  txie 
Tarltr  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an 
investigation  of  the  competitive  (x>sttlon  of 
the  domestic  Industry  producing  the  article 
or  prcKluct  which  is  the  subject  of  the  petl- 
tu»n  to  ascertain  the  level  of  imports  of  the 
article  in  relation  to  domestic  xjnsumptlon 
thereof,  the  share  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion supplied  by  the  Imports  during  the  pre- 
ceding ten  year.'<,  aid  other  factors,  such  as 
seasonal  or  regional  considerations  .ts  will 
reflect  the  competitive  status  of  the  domes- 
tic Indu.stry  m  rei.itlon  tu  imports.  The 
share  of  the  m.ixket  auppUed  by  imports  .shall 
be  In  terms  of  quantity  tinless  quantitative 
measures  are  not  available.  :n  which  event 
dollar  value  of  imports  5.hall  be  used,  reflect- 
ing the  foreign  valvie  as  deflned  In  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  plus  the  estlmnted  charges  In- 
curred for  freight  -ind  marine  insurance  In 
bringing  the  gcxxls  to  the  port  ol  entry: 
P'-oiided.  That  in  tlie  absence  of  definitive 
offlclal  statistics  jn  either  quantity  or  value 
of  Imports  of  .my  article  or  product  the  Com- 
mission shall  use  the  best  available  evidence 
and  estimates  In  establishing  the  shnre  of 
domestic  con.sumptlon  .supplied  by  imports. 
Should  neither  the  nuantitatlve  nor  the 
value  measure  alone  provide  a  fair  economic 
Indication  or  index  of  the  share  of  the  mar- 
ket supplied  by  Imports,  the  Commission 
shall  use  si'ch  a  combination  of  both  meas- 
ures as  In  Its  Judgment  will  most  truly  re- 
flect such  share  Prottdfd  further.  That  If 
a  quantitative  measure  is  used,  and  a  shift 
In  the  imports  from  lower  to  higher  unit 
values  occurs,  not  attributable  to  a  rise  in 
price  the  Increase  In  the  total  value  of  the 
lmp>orts  shall  be  treateil  tn  the  same  manner 
as  an  Increase  in  imports  by  the  Commis- 
sion  in   determining   the  share  of  domestic 


consumption  supplied  by  Imports  of  the 
product 

The  value  of  Imports  of  artlclee  or  prod- 
ucts valued  for  duty  purposes  on  the  .Amer- 
ican selling  price  shall  be  the  value  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(b)  The  term  domestic  consumption"  as 
used  in  this  Act  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
dome.stic  production  of  tlie  article  or  product 
in  question,  plus  Imports  thereof,  less  exports 
of  the  same  article  or  product  during  the 
same  period,  making  proper  allowance  for 
carryovers  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  any 
year. 

(c)  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  .i 
public  hearing  shall,  after  reasonable  notice 
i)e  held  by  the  TurlflT  Commission  Interested 
parties  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  to  be  heard. 

Sec.  5  If  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  ivs  .i 
result  of  the  iacts  IncorpiTated  In  the  record 
of  Its  hearing  that  Imports  of  the  .irtlcle  ^r 
pnxluct,  or  kjroup  ol  closely  related  articles 
or  products  that  produce  or  tend  to  product- 
a  combined  competitive  impact  upon  the  like 
.ir  directly  c>'mpetltlve  domestic  article  ur 
product,  have  — 

(tt)  Increased  the  share  of  domestic  con- 
sumption supplied  by  them  by  100  per  cen- 
tum or  more  .Mnce  U>60,  If  in  the  most  recent 
calendar  year  .is  much  .is  7'.  per  centum  ■: 
domestic  consumption  was  supplied  bv  im- 
ports, but  not  more  than  10  per  centum,  ir 

ibi  that  the  share  of  domestic  consump- 
tion has  reached  it  least  10  per  centum  dur- 
ing one  or  more  oi  the  tliree  Immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  ye.irs  but  not  more  tli.in  I;, 
Iier  centum  and  that  imports  during  the 
most  recent  calendar  year  were  hltjher  th.iri 
in  the  year  preceding,   or 

ic)  If  in  1960  Imports  had  already  supplied 
more  than  10  per  centum  ot  domestic  con- 
sumption, that  they  have  increased  In  ab- 
solute terms  by  25  per  centum  ^r  more  since 
i960  and  In  the  most  recent  calendar  year 
have  supplied  more  than  12';  per  centum  of 
domestic  consumption:  or 

(d)(li  if  imports  had  already  supplied 
more  than  15  per  centum  of  domestic  con- 
sumption but  not  more  th.in  25  per  centum 
In  1960,  that  they  have  increased  23  per  cen- 
tiun  or  more  since  196n;  ,  ir 

1 2)  If  Imports  had  already  supplied  more 
than  25  per  lenium  of  domestic  consump- 
tion but  not  more  than  40  per  centum,  that 
they  have  Increased  20  per  centum  or  more 
since  1960:  or 

1 3)  if  imports  had  already  supplied  more 
than  40  per  centum  of  domestic  consump- 
tion, that  they  have  increased  15  per  centum 
or  more  since  1960: 

Under  the  conditions  set  forth  In  subsections 
I  at  through  di  of  this  section,  the  Taxlff 
Commission  shall  certify  to  the  President 
that  the  industry  producing  the  like  or  sim- 
ilar competitive  article  or  product,  or  group 
of  closely  related  articles  or  products  that 
produce  or  tend  to  produce  a  combined 
competitive  impact.  Is  .it  a  serious  competi- 
tive disadvantage  In  relation  to  Imports,  and 
shall  certify  a  celling  to  be  applicable  to 
such  imports 

lenl)  Any  celling  certified  by  the  Tarlfl 
Commission  to  the  President  under  this  Act 
shall  represent  the  share  of  domestic  con- 
sumption supplied  by  the  Impwrts  during 
the  most  recent  calendar  year,  as  certified 
to  him  by  the  Commission,  except  as  pro- 
vided m  paragraph  i2i  of  this  subsection. 

I  2)  Any  ceilings  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  under  the  exception 
noted  m  the  preceding  paragraph  shadl  be 
in  accordance  with  the  following  criteria: 

If  Imports  meet  the  conditions  set  forth 
under  section  5(d)  (11  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  average  annual 
share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied  by 
imports  during  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  peutlon  and  shall  be  the  cell- 
ing: Provided.  That  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  Imports  meet  the  criteria  of  section  5 
(d)  (2)  It  shall  determine  the  average  annual 
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share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied  by 
imports  during  the  four  immediately  preced- 
ing years  and  repKjrt  such  share  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  this  share  shall  be  the  celling: 
And  provided  lurther.  That  If  the  Import 
level  falls  under  section  6id)(3)  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  average  annual 
share  of  domesUc  cxjnsumptlon  during  the 
immediately  preceding  five  years,  and  shall 
so  report  to  the  President,  and  this  share 
shall  be  the  celling. 

SEC  6  The  Commission  shall  report  Its 
lindlngs  under  each  petition  to  the  President 
and  to  the  public  within  one  hundred  and 
twentv  davs  after  receipt  of  the  petition, 
whatever  its  findings.  Including  the  results  of 
lis  inquiry  under  section  4 1  a) . 

Sec  7  (a)(1)  The  President  shall  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  to  him  proclaim  the  Import 
celling  for  future  years,  not  to  exceed  five, 
found  by  the  Comml.sslon  to  represent  the 
level  of  imports  reflecting  a  serious  competi- 
tive disadvantage  to  the  domestic  industry 
concerned:  but  ;haU  proclaim  no  quantita- 
tive limitation  on  imports  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act.  until  such  time 
as  in  any  one  half-year  period  the  imports 
projected  on  an  annual  basis  exceed  the 
celling 

(2)  He  shall  ilien  promptly  proclaim  the 
ceiling  as  a  limitation  on  subsequent  Im- 
port'/not  to  exceed  live  years.  Should  Im- 
ports thercalicr  c'ccline  to  a  level  lower  than 
the  pnx-lalmed  ceiling  In  any  continuous 
twelve-month  period,  the  President,  upon 
ccrtlUcation  to  such  a  lact  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  ihall  forthwith  withdraw  the 
quantitative  limitation. 

( 3 1  Should  imports  in  any  continuous  six- 
month  period  protected  on  an  annual  basis 
again  exceed  the  celling,  the  President  shall 
upon  receipt  ol  certification  to  that  fact  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  immediately  relnstl- 
tute  the  quantitative  limitation, 

i4)  Anv  decline  in  the  annual  domestic 
consumption  shall  be  reflected  In  an  equal 
reduction  of  the  base  on  which  the  celling 
for  the  following  year  Is  calculated. 

(5)  If  the  article  or  product  Is  character- 
ized by  distinct  seasonality  with  respect  to 
imports,  the  Commission  shall  take  the  sea- 
sonality into  account  and  establUh  seasonal 
factors  calculated  over  the  preceding  ten- 
year  period,  so  far  as  practicable.  IX  the 
half-vear  Imports,  although  showing  an  in- 
crease should  not  exceed  the  tisual  seasonal 
increment,  they  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
representing  an  Increase  in  the  sl^are  of 
domestic  consumption  supplied  during  that 
period. 

(b)   If  the  article  is  a  seasonal  or  perish- 
able  agricultural    product,   ceilings   may   be 
established  by  the  quarter  or  half-year  and 
the    period    selected    treated    In    the    same 
manner  under  this  Act  as  If  it  were  a  whole 
year.   The   share   of   domestic   consimaptlon 
supplied  by  Imports  shall  be  calculated  sepa- 
rately  for  each   quarter  or   half-year   and   a 
finding  made  for  each  quarter  or  half-year 
period  to  the  effect  that  the  domestic  in- 
dustry Is  or  is  not  at  a  serious  competitive 
disadvantage  In  any  one  or  more  quarters  or 
dtirlng  a  half-vear  period  in  the  year.  If  the 
Commission  finds  affirmatively  with  respect 
to  any  one  or  more  quarter  years  or  half- 
year  period,  it  shaU  so  certify  to  the  Presi- 
dent  and   he   shall   proceed   to  proclaim   a 
quarterly  or  half-year  ceiling  for  M|faMuar- 
ter  or  half-year  period  certified  <^^nn  by 
the  Commission.  He  shall  proclaim  a  quan- 
titative limitation  for  each  qaurter  or  half- 
year  under  the  same  conditions  set  forth 
in  section  6:  and  shall  withdraw  such  limi- 
tation under  the  same  eondltions  as  govern 
its  withdrawal  vrtth  respect  to  nonperlshable 
and   nonseasonal   products.   Imports   dtirlng 
any  quarter  years,  or  half-year  periods  found 
by  the  Commission  :iot  to  represent  serious 
competitive   disadvantage   to   the   domestic 
Industry  shaU  not  be  subject  to  a  celling  or 


a  quantitative  limitation.  A  new  petition 
may  be  filed  by  the  Industry  or  other  inter- 
ested party  alter  the  lapse  ol  one  year. 

(c)  (1)  If  Imports  ol  the  article  or  product 
are  concentrated  In  one  or  more  regional 
areas  ol  the  United  States,  the  Commlsslor 
shall  calculate  the  share  of  domestic  con- 
sumption supplied  by  such  Imports  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  The  region  or  regions  absorbing 
the  preponderance  of  the  Imports  shall  be 
defined  by  State  boundaries  according  to  the 
market  pattern  and  the  region  or  regions  so 
deflned  shall  be  Ueated  as  consumers  of  the 
article  or  product  in  question  In  the  same 
proportion  of  total  national  consumption  as 
the  population  of  the  region  bears  to  the 
total  population  ol  the  United  States.  The 
share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied  by 
imports  shall  then  be  calculated  by  each  re- 
gion by  allotting  Imports  among  the  regions 
according  to  the  marketing  pattern,  as  estab- 
lished by  investigation  of  the  Commission 
and  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses. 

(2)  If  the  share  of  domesUc  consumption 
within  any  such  region,  as  calculated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  supplied  by 
Impoi .-.  meets  one  or  more  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  5  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  report  accordingly  to  the  President  In 
the  regular  order  of  procedure  established  In 
this  Act.  The  President  shall  treat  regional 
ceilings  as  If  thev  were  national  In  scope  and 
proclaim  the  ceilings  and  any  quantitative 
import  limitations  in  the  same  manner  as 
set  forth  in  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)     If    the    article    or    product    '.s    a 
mineral,    whether    in    the    form    of    ore,    or 
beneficlated  or  processed,  any  unusual  devel- 
opment affecting  drastically  the  foreign  or 
domestic  sources  of  supply,  resulting  in  dis- 
ruption of  the  orderly  flow  of  trade,  shall  be 
regarded  as  Justification  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  any  existing  celling  and  its  adjust- 
ment to  the  new  conditions:  Provided,  That 
a  reduction  of,  or  addition  to,  the  domestic 
supply  of  the  mineral  In  a  magnitude  of  25 
per  centum  or  more  In   any  one  year  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year  shall  be  re- 
garded as  sufficient  Justification  of  recalcula- 
tion of  the  share  of  domestic  consumption 
supplied  by  imports.  The  new  celling  shall  re- 
flect the  shortfall  of  the  domestic  produc- 
tion  in   relation   to   current   domestic    con- 
sumption, or  the  excess  of  domestic  produc- 
tion In  relation  to  current  domestic  consump- 
tion  If  the  unusual  development  resulted  In 
either  a  deficiency  or  a  surplus  In  the  maenl- 
tude  of  at  least  25  per  centum,  as  the  <ase 
might  be.  The  new  celling  shall  be  certified 
by  the  Tariff  Commission   to  the  President 
and  shall  be  proclaimed  by  him  and  shall  be 
treated   In   the   same   inanner   as    :iny    other 
celling  proclaimed  under  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  mineral  or  mineral  product  In 
question  was  the  subject  of  an  Import  quota 
In  1960.  proclaimed  by  the  President  under 
the  authority  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951  (19  U.S. C,  Sec. 
1364)  the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  5  of 
thU  Act  shall  be  modified  In  respect  of  the 
base  period  specified,  by  substituting  the 
average  annual  imports  of  the  product  during 
the  years  such  import  quota  was  In  effect  for 
the  level  of  imports  In  1960  under  section 
5(d)    (1),  (2).  and  (3)   of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  main- 
tain a  surveillance  of  imports  of  any  article 
or  articles,  or  product  or  products,  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  has  proclaimed 
an  import  celling  or  a  quantitative  limitation 
under  this  Act  and  shall  keep  the  President 
advised  of  the  level  of  imports.  It  shall  trans- 
late actual  imports  into  the  share  of  domestic 
consumption  represented  by  them,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4  of  this  Act, 

Sbc.  9  If  Imports  of  any  article  or  product 
that  has  become  the  subject  of  a  celling  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  whether  or  not  a 
quantitative  limitation  has  been  proclaimed. 
do  not  Increase  In  a  proportion  greater  than 
the  Increase  in  apparent  domestic  consump- 


tion, no  quantitative  limitation  on  Imports 
Is  to  be  Imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this 

Act 

Sec.  10.  The  quantitative  limitations  of 
any  imports  under  existing  law,  as  listed 
under  paragraphs  (1),  |2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
this  section  shall  remain  in  effect: 

(1)  The  national  security  provision  (19 
U.S.C.A.  1862)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  In  effect  on  January  1.  1968: 

(2)  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  amended:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  affect  said  section  22,  or 
any  Import  controls  which  may  be  authorized, 
or  which  may  be  In  effect,  now  or  In  the 
future,  under  said  section  22  or  any  amend- 
ment thereof; 

(3)  The  meat  Import  quota  provisions  of 
Public  Law  88-4829,   August  22,    1964: 

(4)  The  long  term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment, and  bilateral  arrangements  entered 
into  under  article  4  and  other  restraint  ac- 
tions under  article  -.i.  thereoi,  negotiated  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  or  modify  the  legal  or  administrative  pro- 
visions of  anv  other  import  quota  limitation 
in  effect  on  the  effective  date  (jf  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.   Anv  quanltallve  limitation  In  im- 
ports   proclalrned    under    this    Act    may    be 
divided  into  categories  of  closely   related  ar- 
ticles or  products  and  allotted  by  countrv  of 
origin    on    a    representative    lilslorlcal    basis 
during   the   past   ten    \ear?:    Provzdrd,   That 
the  Imports  of   the  combined   categories   do 
not  exceed  the  limitation  p.'claimed  by  the 
President,  and  that  they  la.iy  be  divided  into 
quarter  or  half-year  periods:    And   provided 
further,  That  the  share  of  the  market  sup- 
plied by  imports  under  each  category  estab- 
lished   under    this   section    shall    be   subject 
to  the  celling  provisions  of  this  Act  as  If  It 
were  a  .separate  product:   And  provided  fur- 
ther.  That  5  per  centum  ol  the  total  qu.mtlty 
may  be  reserved  lor  allocation  to  such  coun- 
tries as  were  not  slgnliicant  exporters  of  the 
article  or  product  to  this  country  during  the 
historical    period,    if   application    lor   alloca- 
tion of  the  reserve  is  made  by  one  or  more 
of  such  countries,  and  that  such  allocation 
shall  be  made  in  the  calendar  year  alter  the 
application  is  received  Init  m  no  cisc  sooner 
than  six  months  after  its  receipt   Only  .such 
part  of  the  total  quota,  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  thereof,  shall  be  allotted  to  the  ap- 
plicant   countrv    or    countries    as    they   may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  fill   The  remainder, 
or  unallocated  portion,  of  the  5  per  centum 
reserve.  If  any,  shall  be  prorated  among  the 
existing  supplying  countries. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  he  administered  by 
the  Tariff  Commission.  In  discharging  its 
obligation  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
seek  assistance  from  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  they  shall 
furnish  the  Commission  such  relevant  and 
pertinent  statistical  data  as  It  may  request, 
having  regard  for  the  time  limitation  placed 
on  the  Commission  by  this  Act. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 

Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  infraction 
of  university  rules  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  student  body  of 
educational  Institutions  across  the  coun- 
try has  assumed  disturbing  proportions 
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In  recent  months.  The  affair  at  Columbia 
UnivprsUy  is  a  goixl  case  in  point,  where 
students  toolc  over  some  of  the  univer- 
sity buildines  and  willfully  refused  the 
lawful  order  of  the  university  president 
to  return  tne  buildings  to  the  university 
administration.  It  is  even  reported  that 
the  students  invaded  the  personal  office 
and  files  of  the  president  and  photo- 
graphed documents  taken  from  the  pres- 
Idenfs  desk,  as  well  a.s  other  files,  that 
may  or  may  not  have  involved  cla.sstfied 
materials 

I  do  not  believe  that  National  Science 
Foundation  arant.s  or  scholarships  and 
fellowships  should  continue  to  any  .stu- 
dent who  willfully  refuses  to  obey  a  prop- 
er order  of  university  authorities. 

Accordingly  I  shall  ofTer  an  amend- 
ment to  rhe  independent  offices  appro- 
priations bill  tomorrow  by  way  of  limita- 
tion of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
appropriation  providing  that  no  part  of 
the  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
or  paid  out  to  the  benefit  of  any  individ- 
ual certified  by  the  president  of  any 
educatioiufcl  institution  to  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  as  hav- 
iHi?  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  refused  to  obey  a 
willful  order  of  university  authorities 

There  is  no  justiflcatiun  for  continued 
appropriations  of  public  moneys  for 
scholarships  or  graduate  fellowships  to 
students  who  ehsai^e  m  activities  on  cam- 
pus contrary  to  the  specific  orders  of  the 
responsible  university  administration^. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  receives 
overwhelming  support  from  the  Members 
of  this  body. 


ARE  WE  SLIPPING  INTO  A  DARK 
AGE 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  anc  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  point  out  that  our  Nation  is  suf- 
fering from  a  serious  ailment — mmor- 
ityitis  After  the  disgraceful  and  sorrv- 
display  at  Columbia  University  the 
latest  ca.se  is  the  shameful  surrender  of 
authority  by  Northwestern  University 
which  allowed  a  a;roup  representing  one 
sixty-fifth  of  the  student  body  to  re- 
write rules  and  regulations  affecting  the 
other  sixty-four  .sixty-fifths.  This  is 
an  age  when  majority  rights  are  tram- 
pled This  IS  an  age  where  violence  is 
honored,  where  obedience  and  observance 
of  law  are  shunted  aside 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  parents 
who  are  paying  tuition  those  donors 
who  are  paying  for  other  costs,  and  those 
in  charge  of  endowments,  insist  that  the 
officials  of  our  universities  make  clear 
that  the  schools  are  being  run  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  not  as  field  labora- 
tories for  revolution — domestic  or  im- 
ported 

College  IS  not  mandatory  Therefore, 
those  wiio  do  not  like  a  college  or  uni- 
versity, should  be  Iiee  to  go  wherever 
they  believe  their  peculiar  views  may  be 


more  accepted  Tlie  idea  of  depriving  ttie 
m.ajonty  of  .-;ludenus  who  attend  m.stiiu- 
tlons  of  higher  education  for  the  purpase 
of  preparing  themselves  for  jobs  requir- 
ing university-li'vel  knowledge  of  the  op- 
portunity to  learn,  by  tolerating  disrup- 
tion IS  an  atTront  to  commonsense 

W'tien  dissidents  resort  to  violence  the 
answer  sliould  be  clear — a  clampdown 
of  autiiorlty  and  use  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  available  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Stokfly  Carmiciiael  and 
Rap  Brown,  students,  perhaps,  of  the 
Communist  revolution  were  among  the 
demonstrators  at  Columbia  University 
It  IS  interesting  that  many  others  who 
uere  arrested  also  were  not  students  at 
all 

In  all  this  ferment  and  fomenting  of 
insurrection  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, one  fact  stands  out — a  \ery  tiny 
minority  is  responsible.  School  author- 
ities have  been  timid  and  unresponsive 
to  tiieir  duties  to  maintain  order  and 
continuity  on  campus 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  6  edito- 
rializes on  the  sad  situation  at  North- 
western University  I  believe  the  paper 
ints  the  problem  on  th^  nose,  and  re- 
counts in  .soriT  detail  the  fiaccid  sur- 
render of  school  officials  It  is  tilgh  time 
tliat  those  who  arc  paying  for  a  decent 
education  for  their  children  to  go  to 
school  to  learn,  let  school  (jfficials  know 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  support  tliose 
who  allow  one-sixty-fifth  of  the  .student 
body  to  set  the  policies  of  that  institu- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker  I  include  the  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  column 
by  William  F  Buckley,  appearing  m  the 
Washington  Star  on  May  6.  at  this  point 
m  the  Record: 

(From  the  Chicago  mbime.  May  ti.  1968 1 
A    Sad    Day    f<jr     Northwestern 

Alumni  and  friends  of  Northwestern  uni- 
versity must  be  profoundly  dl.smayed  by  the 
unlversity'3  response  to  the  dem;inds  of  black 
power  Insurgents  who  seized  and  hold  the  old 
admlnUtratlon  building  for  36  hours  At  the 
same  time  a  handful  of  white  student  sym- 
pathizers took  possession  of  the  deans  office 
and  were  unmolested  in  their  assertion  of 
squatters  rights 

The  university  aUminlstratlon's  capitula- 
tion is  as  complete  and  humiliating  as  any 
event  since  Henry  IV  crawled  on  his  knees 
m  sackcloth  to  Canossa  and  there  made  pen- 
ance and  the  act  of  submission  to  Gregory 
VII 

This  was  an  Invasion,  pure  and  simple,  by 
blacks  of  the  premises  of  a  private  institu- 
tion— in  no  way  different  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  home  of  a  private  citizen. 

A  courageous  university  administration. 
*lth  a  fit  sense  of  values,  would  have  ended 
this  Insurrection  within  the  first  15  minutes 
and  driven  out  the  interlopers  It  would  have 
said  ■ 

'■T^lls  is  a  private  university  You  are  here 
on  sufTerance  You  will  abide  by  the  regula- 
tions which  all  other  students  .ue  required 
to  iTonor  Your  color  gives  you  no  sanction 
and  no  license.  If  you  don't  !lke  it  here,  you 
.\re  at  liberty  to  go  elsewhere.  Now.  clear  out. 
or  the  force  necessary  to  throw  you  out  will 
be  mustered  at  once  " 

The  studtiit.s  would  then  have  received  a 
remi.ssii  n  "f  fees  and  would  have  been 
expelled  and  sent  home 

This  would  have  been  within  the  admlnls- 
'ratlon  s  proper  sphere  of  action  The  black 
power  advocates  had  no  more  warrant  for 
yespa-ss  and  seizure  than  had  the  Rev  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  when  he  seized  a  west  side 


apartment  building  and  proclaimed  lilmself 
Conservator  for  its  owner 

But  the  university  officials  lacked  the  cour- 
age of  any  convictions  Tliey  temporized  and, 
In  so  doing,  condoned  tlie  lawlessness  wltli 
which  they  were  challenged  They  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  invaders  in  their  stand 
that  laws  do  not  i?overn  society  and  are  made 
only  to  be  Ilouted  .md  ignored 

riie  unlversitv  has  aiinoMiiced  tliat  no 
punishment  under  law  or  thru  unlvprslty  dls- 
i  iplltiary  action  will  be  sought  for  t!ie  ofTend- 
ers  It  a  student  were  cauglit  stealing  an  ex- 
•imlnatlon  paper  or  cnljblng  on  an  exam- 
ination, he  would  be  expelled  or  placed  on 
probation,  but.  in  Nortliwestern's  new  scale 
of  v.ilues.  no  penalty  Is  to  attend  students 
who  upproprtitp  the  business  office,  where 
all  university  records  are  kept  or  the  office 
of  the  dean  from  which  all  student  affairs 
are  directed 

Forgotten  m  tlie  dlsgracet'.il  irtldes  of 
unconditional  surrfnder  .signed  bv  univer- 
sity officials  was  tlie  fact  that  iriends  and 
ilumni  who  had  given  countiess  millions  of 
iloll  iTs  to  Northwestern  were  not  contribut- 
ing to  a  Tuskegee  or  Howard  university  .uid 
had  never  conceived  that  their  gifts  were 
illrected  toward  creating  a  nicial  enclave  and 
calling  It  Northwestern  unlversitv 

In  other  davs  the  dean  of  a  uiiiversty  was 
'niu.sidered  a  mm  of  stjiture  and  learning. 
At  Northwestern  we  liad  the  spectacle  of 
the  dean  running  back  and  forth  lietween 
Ills  own  captive  office  and  the  captive  busi- 
ness office  where  the  black  occupation  garri- 
son condesceiuleil  perlodlc.illy  to  hear  Ill's 
professions  of  penitence,  while  niattre.sses, 
blankets,  and  food  were  passed  :n  thru  the 
windows 

The  almospliere  was  more  like  tliat  of 
an  outbreak  m  a  penitentiary  than  of  a 
university  dedicated  to  intellectual  freedom 
and  the  formation  of  individual  character. 
All  the  university's  spokesmen  li.id  to  tell 
liie  rebels  was  that  when  Ihev  got  out  of 
the  building  they  cotUd  state  their  supposed 
i;rievances  to  a  committee 

Instead,  the  administration  ptit  its  witness 
to  an  incredible  document — an  .ibiect  confes- 
sion that  Northwestern  is  md  li.os  always 
been,  the  embodiment  of  the  sins  of  "white 
racism,  '  that  invidious  term  coined  gratui- 
tously by  by  the  Kerner  commission  and 
eagr-rlv  accepted  by  every  masoolilstlc  breast- 
be.iter  in   the  white     liberal  "  coinmunltv 

Not  content  with  this  fact  of  ?elt-humlll- 
itlon.  the  luuversity  tlien  extended  its  own 
professed  guilt  to  all  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  m  America  and  to  the  whole 
of  American  society.  Tlie  soft  impeachment 
will  have  few  takers  among  the  wlilte  com- 
munity 

The  university's  frail  .ipo'.ogy  that  it  reallv 
i^ave  aw.iv  very  little  beyond  what  Justice 
demanded  is  absurd  on  its  face.  It  luis  yield- 
ed to  an  infinitesimal  m.noritv — no  more 
than  1  65th  of  the  student  body— and  has 
made  incredible  concessions  in  order  to  buy 
peace  It  is  only  buying  more  trouble  and 
more  insurrection  m  the  time  to  come,  for 
•he  course  ol  blackmail  and  appeasement  al- 
w.'iss   proceeds  progressively 

Moreover,  it  has  bent  the  knee  to  an  ele- 
ment that  does  not  ask  equal  consUlerntion, 
but  special  treatment  The  Negro  millt.\nts 
were  not  seeking  integration  or  iratcrnal 
equality,  but  their  own  form  of  ap.irtheid. 
They  demanded — and  got — racial  sop.iratism 
:n  campus  life,  and  the  very  nature  of  their 
demands  showed  their  hatred  of  whites. 

Especially  bryzen  was  the  liemand  of  the 
rebels — granted  without  quibble  by  the  ad- 
minist.-,ition— for  .spe' lal  tuitioii  supple- 
ments for  blacks  at  the  expense  of  poor  white 
students,  equally  deserving  of  scholarship 
lid  Hie  effect  is  to  create  .i  special  class, 
based  on  color  alone,  and  this  represents 
<lls<  rimination  in  its  ultimate  form 

Now  that  this  revolt  has  succeeded,  what 
may  we  expect  next'.'  .■\re  all  the  members  of 
'he    Northwestern    football    squad    going    to 
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mount  a  protest  strike  until  they  are  assured 
thev  will  be  gUen  .straight  A  grades?  Every 
student,  and  e\ery  man  who  lives,  labors  un- 
der some  degree  of  insufficiency  of  uilent.  or 
energy,  or  .iccompllshment.  In  the  name  of 
absolute  justice,  are  we  all  to  be  leveled  off 
so  that  no  man  possesses  any  superiorities 
by  reason  ol  endowment  or  attainment  over 
aiiy  otlier''  These  are  among  the  Implications 
of  Northwestern's  burrender. 

me  uiilMTsity  administration  has  taken 
the  eiusy  way  out.  It  hiis  abandoned  law  and 
principle  wiien  it  had  the  chance  to  dem- 
on.sirate  integrity  and  character.  It  has 
thought  more  of  the  value  of  property  than 
of  the  verities  which  it  was  presumed  to 
.serve  The  black  insurgents  had  as  their 
hostage  the  computer,  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  processes  the 
university's  financial  records.  They  said  it 
would  be  safe  unless  they  were  evicted.  Their 
implied  threat  of  sabotage  paralyzed  the  ad- 
ministration. 

So,  wlien  this  precious  instrument  came 
thru  unscathed,  the  .idmlnistratlon  wa.s  lav- 
ish in  iti  praise  of  the  l)lack  p<iwer  faction 
for  lUs  .sense  of  'order"  and  ■responsibility." 
Property  was  not  damaged,  and  clean-up 
squads  policed  tlie  occupied  premi.ses.  The 
wreck  of  the  university's  reputation  is  com- 
plete but  the  Job  was  done  cleanly.  What 
a  consolation! 

When  unuersities  all  over  the  country  are 
collapsing  belore  tlie  campus  radicals.  North- 
western liad  the  opportunity  to  show  that  the 
values  of  common  -ense  and  probity  are  eter- 
nal in  its  life.  It  has  grievously  damaged  Its 
hope  of  public  conttdcnce  for  the  future. 

.Ml  Its  :ilumni  and  iriends  must  feel  sick 
today.  The  university  has  made  needless  dlf- 
ftcultles  lor  Itself  in  commanding  continuing 
lovaltv  and  support.  It  Will  learn  the  validity 
of  the  eternal  question:  "Wliat  is  .i  m.m 
pronted,  11  he  sluU  ttain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?'" 


I  Prom   the  Washington    (D.C.i    Star.  May  6, 
1 968  ] 
Any  We  Supping  Into  a  Dark  Age? 
I  By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.  i 
You  have.  I  hope,  meditated   the   mean- 
ing ot  the   charges  that   have  been  leveled 
.igainst  tlie  New  Y'ork  policemen  who  llber- 
.,!rd   Columbia   University,   Brutsallty.  It   ap- 
parently has  not  occurred  to  a  living  soul, 
to   judge   from   published   reports,   that   the 
cateru-aullns:    students    who     are    charging 
brutalitv  because  the  police  interrupted  their 
week-long,    whisky-fed    stercoricolous    occu- 
pation of  other  people's  property  could  very 
easily  have  avoided  brutality  by  simply  obey- 
ing  the   policemen   when   they   were   finally 
dispatched  to  uphold  the  law. 

In  the  Hat  words  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
count. "Tlie  policemen  had  lirst  read  a  state- 
ment urging  the  students  to  leave  volun- 
tarily, and  the  protesters  had  refused."  In 
other  words,  the  police  liad  even  been  In- 
structed to  permit  the  students  to  leave  with 
impunity— to  get  off  without  arraignment 
.in  the  charge  of  criminal  trespass.  But  the 
students  refused.  So.  under  the  vigilant  eyes 
of  radio,  television,  faculty,  press,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  and  the  head  of  the 
local  Mau  Mau.  they  were  dragged  away. 

Oh  yes.  there  were  also  representatives 
there  of  Mayor  Lindsay,  whose  comment  the 
next  morning  will  never  perish  from  this 
earth.  "Mayor  Scores  Columbia  Sit-ins — But 
Backs  the  Right  to  Dissent."  That  Is  as  if, 
stumbling  Into  Buchenwald  with  the  liber- 
ating' ..rmy.  General  Eisenhower  had  said, 
waving  m  the  general  direction  of  the 
corpses.  "I  do  deplore  all  of  this,  but  I  stoutly 
defend  German  dissent  from  the  Versailles 
Treaty." 

What  is  going  on?  One  is  increasingly 
reminded  of  the  observation  of  Albert  Jay 
Nock,  that  it  would  be  fascinating  to  write 
an  essay  an  how  one  can  tell  one  is  slipping 
into  a  dark  age.  His  point  is  that  if  we  knew 
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collectively  that  that  is  what  we  were  doing, 
we  would  simply  arrest  the  process. 

One  Is  tempted  to  observe  that  It  is  in- 
credible that  so  many  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Columbia  sided  with  the  demonstra- 
tors, and  now  are  criticizing  President  Kirk 
for  having  called  In  the  police  after  six  days. 
But  it  is  not  incredible  any  longer :  Incredible 
though  that  may  be. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Not  quite  everybody, 
but,  for  Instance  among  the  students  all  the 
leaders  of  the  various  student  body  groupe 
appear  to  be  unanimous  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Kirk.  The  president  of  New  York 
University,  though  declining  to  promise  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  ever  call 
the  police,  professed  himself  as  "revolted"  at 
the  use  of  the  poUce  at  Columbia,  and  stuffed 
a  dollar  bill  Into  a  Jar  being  passed  about  to 
collect  money  to  defend  the  students. 

A  young  rabbi  recentH-  appointed  .is  chap- 
lain to  the  Jewish  students  of  Columbia  was 
heard  declaiming— get  this:  "No  amnesty  for 
Kirk  and  the  Board  of  Trustees!"  They  are 
not  to  be  forgiven  for  restoring  order  to  the 
campus  by  invoking  those  whose  Job  it  is  to 
restore  order  when  there  is  disorder.  And 
then  the  rabbi  attempted  to  assert  ins  im- 
partiality: "I  want  to  show  you  I'm  going  to 
be  consistent,"  he  said,  reminding  his  audi- 
ence that  he  had  sided  with  all  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  rioters  except  their  call  for 
amnesty  for  themselves. 

In  other  words,  the  rabbi  is  being  consistent 
by  insisting  that  lawbreakers  and  i.'W  en- 
forcers be  dealt  with  exactly  alike.  Such 
anfractuosity  is  best  left  for  advanced  schools 
of  sophistry  to  defend. 

A  few  days  before  the  police  moved  in. 
Prof.  Seymour  Melman.  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  prophet  of  overkill,  .suddenly 
found  himself  concluding  that  the  opposite 
situation  exists  in  Columbia.  Columbia,  he 
announced  Jubilantly,  .simply  hasn't  the 
power  to  discipline  tlie  refractory  students: 
"How  can  you  dismi.ss  several  hundred  stu- 
dents?" 

Tliere — there  is  the  revoUilionary  key.  '"We 
won't  be  going  around  and  around  forever." 
said  the  student  head  of  the  SDS.  who  orga- 
nized the  strike.  He  meant  bv  that  that  addi- 
tional forces  are  accumulating,  and  that  m 
due  course  they  will  crowd  in  on  Columbia 
and.  in  effect,  dominate  it 

Mr.  Kirk,  poor  Mr.  Kirk  whose  office  was 
smashed,  the  walls  covered  with  graffiti. 
broken  whisky  bottles  strewn  about,  poor  Mr. 
Kirk  says  that  calling  in  the  police  was  the 
hardest  thing  he  ever  had  to  do.  If  that  is 
the  case,  poor  Mr.  Kirk  should  be  relieved  of 
his  misery,  and  sent  out  to  pasture.  Because 
Columbia  needs  .someone  who  will  do  some- 
thing a  great  deal  harder.  Suspend  several 
hundred  students  for  a  year  or  more,  and  fire 
one  hundred  or  so  of  the  instigators.  If  Co- 
lumbia can't  do  that  and  survive  as  a  unl- 
versitv, then  it  ought  not  to  survive  as  a 
university,  because  the  society  it  seeks  to 
serve  is  mortally  ill. 


NEW  APPROACH  TO  TURNKEY 
PROJECT 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  .gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  our 
attention  held  fast  by  the  recent  urban 
riots  and  the  legislative  proposals  offered 
for  dealing  with  them,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook:  equally  important,  though  less 
dramatic,  developments  already  in  opera- 
tion. 


Such  a  program  is  the  Turnkey  concept 
of  tlie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  which  allows  private 
builders  to  participate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  housing. 

In  Meriden,  Conn.,  an  admirable  varia- 
tion of  tiie  Turnkey  program  has  recently 
been  proposed  for  the  benefit  ot  the  city's 
elderly  citizens,  riie  Connecticut  Build- 
ing Trades  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, has  offered  to  build  a  220-unit, 
high-rise  housing  project  for  the  elderly 
under  the  Turnkey  project  lor  over  $1,000 
less  per  unit  than  commercial  contrac- 
tors. If  such  an  arrangement  can  be 
made,  the  resulting  savings  will  benefit 
both  the  city  of  Meriden  ..nd  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

But  more  imiwrtantly.  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries  will  be  the  community's 
elderly  citizens,  a  .segment  of  our  i)op- 
ulation  to  wliom  we  owe  continued  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
uvj.  and  Urban  Development  the  fine  pur- 
jio.se  of  the  Connecticut  Building  Trades 
Council  as  outlined  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Meriden.  Conn..  Record  of 
April  24.  1968.  The  article  also  .su'-it;csts 
obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
that  may  develop.  The  article  follows: 

PROJLCT     yriR     El-UERLY TllAUES     F<il  ■^fr)ATIO^f 

Offers   to    BtiLD   on    riRNKEY    Basis 
Tlie  ConnecMcut  Building  Trades  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  offered  Tuesday  night  to  build  the 
220-unlt.    high-rise    elderly    housing    jiroject 
on  a  turnkey  b.isis. 

The  proposal  v.i.s  made  to  tlie  Meriden 
Housing  AutlK.ritv  ineetlng  Jointly  with  the 
Ct)mmunity  Deveioi)ment  Planning  Board. 
No  decision  was  made  last  night  on  the  offer. 
Attv.  William  L.  Burke,  speaking  lor  the 
Foundation,  said  the  project  could  be  bBllt 
as  fast  at  a  lower  cost  through  tuinkey  tlian 
through  conventional  hnancing  metliods. 

Under  turnkey,  the  foundation  would  con- 
struct the  building  to  the  specifications  es- 
tablished bv  the  MHA  and  approved  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  foundation  woiUd  then  sell  the  com- 
pleted building  to  the  MHA  which  would  get 
its  funds  irom  HUD. 

Under  conventional  financing,  HUD  pro- 
vides the  funds  to  the  MHA  before  the  proj- 
ect IS  started.  Tlie  MHA  .-ecures.  Through 
iMdding,  a  private,  profit-tftking  contractor 
to  do  -he  job.  and  the  contractor  constructs 
the  building  according  to  the  MHA's  plans. 
Burke  said  the  Building  Trades  Founda- 
tion, ::  nonprofit  organization,  can  construct 
the  twin-towered  building  tor  more  than 
$1,000  less  per  unit  than  the  price  for  which 
a  profit-making  contractor  can  do  the  Job. 
He  estimated  the  foundation's  price  at 
$15,760  per  unit,  while  the  MHA  has  been 
calculating  on  a  figure  of  about  $17,500. 

The  Building  Trades  Foundation  was 
founded  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  earlier 
this  month  by  the  Connecticut  Building 
Trades  Council.  Burke  said.  He  said  the 
vested  interest  of  the  corporation  is  that  only 
union  labor  would  work  on  the  project. 
thereby  providing  jobs  for  a  large  number  of 
men  who  make  up  the  council. 

However,  a  question  arose  ^.s  to  whether 
HUD  will  approve  a  turnkey  project. 

MHA  Director  Robert  McNuIty  said  he 
learned  yesterday  the  city's  request  for  con- 
ventlona'l  financing  for  the  project  has  been 
approved.  He  said  the  New  Y'ork  office  of 
HUD  informed  li'm  no  monies  will  be  avail- 
able for  turnkey  projects. 

He  salcf  he  expects  a  letter  within  a  few 
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dmys  expanding  on  his  unofficial  notlflcaUon 
fcnd  conflrmlng  HUD's  approval. 

Burke  on  the  other  hand.  »*1<1  he  ha* 
learned  from  the  HUD  offlcee  in  Waahlngton 
no  monlee  for  conventional  financing  wlU  be 
available  except  in  large  cltlee  bev>t  by  rtott 
and  racial  violence.  

McNulty  dlacloeed  a  number  of  other  rea- 
sons ne  thinks  a  turnKey  proposa;  Is  not  good 
for  the  project  under  consideration 

Plret  of  all.  he  said,  HUD  has  eetabllahed 
a  rule  that  there  mast  be  An  adv;ertt8ement 
for  bids  on  turnkey  propt.saIs  The«e  bid* 
must  be  .analyzed  by  the  MHA.  and  the  beet 
one  must  then  be  appn  ved  by  the  HI,U 
regional  office  in  New  York  This  procees 
takes  time,  he  said 

secondly,  but  perhaps  most  impor^nt. 
McNulty  said.  Us  the  problem  of  the  site  .  >r 

^''hUD  V*^gulatlona  say  a  turnkey  developer 

must  pr.vUle  -i  «lt«  .-n  which  to  build  hl.s 
project.  McNulty  pointed  out  the  BuUdlng 
Trades  Foundation  cannot  du  that  in  this 
ca.se   because  the  land  U  already  owned  by 

He  laid  Connecticut  law  says  public  land 
cm  be  sold  onlv  at  public  auction  What, 
he  isked  wni  gtiarantee  that  the  submitter 
of  tne  besD  rarnkey  proposal  will  also  submit 
ine  highest  bid  for  the  property,  thus  pro- 
viding himself  a  slt«  '^n  which  to  bulld^ 

He  tlso  said  the  proposal  submitted  b> 
Bu-ke  c.u.d  result  m  the  federal  government. 
throich  the  MHA.  paying  -vice  for  the  prop- 
erty The  MHA  paid  the  Meideu  Redeve.op- 
ment  Agencv  J67.0OO  for  it  .aat  December 

If  It  IS  sold  to  the  turnkey  developer. 
McNulty  said,  the  developer  can  then  add  it 
on  to  the  cost  of  the  project  when  the  sells 
It  back  to  the  federal  government  when  the 
project  Is  corhpleted 

McNulty  .ilso  pointed  out  the  federal  go\ - 
prnment  has  already  advanced  the  MHA 
8150  000  for  development  of  the  project  on 
a  conventional  basis  He  indicated  this  money 
wou'd  have  to  be  considered  in  a  coat-per- 
•in:-  P.t-ures  and  may  m.-ke  HTD  reluctant 
to  approve  the  turnkey  proposal 

Legal  obllgat.ona.  particularly  to  the  archi- 
tect now  drawing  schematic  dlagrums  for  the 
project,  were  ai.so  cited  by  McNulty 

He  said  the  MHA  hue  already  .considered 
and  rejected  two  proposjis  to  have  the  proj- 
ect done  on  a   ".urnkey   basis. 

He  said  eight  of  10  steps  necessary  for 
conventional  flnancing  have  alreadv  oeen 
taken  Re^-elpt  of  the  letter  from  HUD  In  a 
'ew  days  will  be  an  addlttona.1  step,  he  said 

Because  so  much  haa  been  done  toward 
conventional  ftnanclng.  McNulty  said  he 
thinks  It  IS  unwise  to  abandon  that  appruucn 
at  this  time 

The  meeting  ended  with  Mayor  Donald  T 
Dorsev  suggesting  that  both  conventional 
ind  virnk'-v  proposals  cnuld  be  carried 
th.-ough    to    see    which    one    Is   approved    by 

HLT), 

No  decision  was  reached  on  the  Building 
Trade  Foundations  second  proposal  of  the 
evening   either 

That  proposal  was  that  the  CDP  Board 
designate  the  foundaUoii  as  a  community 
housing  development  curporution  under 
Section  21  of  Public  Act  522 

Such  a  designation  would  entitle  the  foun- 
dation to  certain  grants-in-aid  from  the 
state  DeD.irtment  of  Conununity  Affairs  for 
appraisals,  architect*'  fees,  tlnanclng  fees  and 
certain  other  costs  incidental  to  building 
low  or  moderate  income  houBing  or  housing 
for  the  elderlv 

The  expenses  would  have  to  be  paid  back 
to  the  slA'.e  but  would  provide  nonprofit 
organlzaUons  with  the  Impetus  to  begin  pub- 
lic housing  projects 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  niy  re- 
marlci.  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave  in  my 
hand  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mrs  Sadie  Willis  I  wrote  to  this 
lady  and  asked  her  for  permission  to  put 
this  letter  in  the  Congre.ssional  Rkcord, 
and  .she  replied  that  I  could  put  it  in  the 
Record,  or  do  anything  else  I  wished 
with  it 

Mr  Speaker.  a.s  long  as  my  1  minute 
lasts,  I  would  like  to  read  as  much  of  the 
letter  as  po.s.slble.  because  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  ought  to  hear  it. 

She  says  tliis : 

F'.rst  .'f  clII  I  am  not  a  white  racist  talking; 
Dut  a  rortv  vear  .>Id  negro  wcman  who  knows 
what  she  is  talking  about,  so  pay  attention. 

What  is  wrong  with  you  men  in  Washing- 
ton'' You  keep  giving  pe<iple  more  Iree  hand- 
outs and  more  free  checks  when  what  they 
need  Is  a  Job  so  they  can  learn  to  work  and 
help  themselves.  The  welfare  alone  haa  been 
■heir  ruination  If  you  give  a  -heck  make 
them  do  something  to  earn  It  If  you  give 
■  .nun. -dries  make  them  earn  It  If  you  give 
•rce  education  or  Job  training,  miike  them 
earn  It  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  swing  the  rest 
..f  us  pay  and  pav  for  one- tenth  .f  the  people 
to  learn  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  pretend 
helplessness  and  s<jmi-one  else  will  foot  the 
bill  I  would  not  blame  the  whites  In  this 
■ountry  if  thev  started  a  revolt.  There  are 
many  things  -o  be  done  in  this  countrv  'hat 
-ould  be  done  by  those  who  get  free  benertts. 

Then  she  lists  a  lot  of  thlniis  that  need 
to  be  done  Uiat  people  could  work  doing: 

Our  cliv  'iiills  are  the  dinieat  ;n  -he  world: 
the  police  stations  are  not  .my  better.  Most 
roads  m  tins  country  need  repair  Trees  on 
jur  cltv  streets  need  trimming  Leaves  Utter 
the  sidewalks  Cltv  buildings  need  painting 
H.Kspiuils  cm  alwavs  use  .i  little  n!  the  tree 
labor  at  your  disposal.  Nursing  homes,  the 
same.  Now'  Why  do  you  not  make  all  these 
men  who  receive  free  beneflU  do  some  of  this 
work  in  return  lor  the  free  benefits  thev  gef 
These  women  who  have  all  these  illegitimate 
babies  could  take  some  ot  these  loster  chil- 
dren instead  of  paying  these  people  forty- 
five  to  fiftv-iive  dollars  .i  month,  who  are 
making  a  racket  of  this  I  know  many  people 
who  take  them  only  for  the  montv  Women 
whose  men  leave  them  should  be  made  to  do 
the  same  When  the  children  are  in  school. 
she  .-otiUl  also  do  volunteer  work  at  the  hos- 
pitals The  men  could  wash  down  the  walls 
m  our  public  buildings  too.  for  they  do  cer- 
talnlv  need  It 

Do'  you  people  really  not  know  that  .mv 
human  who  »;ets  something  for  nothing  loses 
all   pride  .ind   initiative? 

You  are  completing  the  total  destruction 
of  the  manhcxxl  of  the  iie^'ro  m.ile  by  .ill  the 
so-called  progressive  programs.  Giving  a  man 
an  education  is  no  reason  to  expect  he  will 
no  longer  be  a  problem  I  have  a  mother-ln- 
law  slster-ln-law.  and  two  brothers-in-law 
who  are  college  graduates,  hut  they  -slt  .n 
their  cans  collecting  checks  and  expect  my 
husband  U.  give  them  aid  all  the  time  There 
ire  many  others  Just  like  them  Find  out 
which  ones  want  to  work  first,  then  help 
them,  but  make  them  do  something  to  earn 
that  help 

It  would  cost  less  munev  to  create  jobs  for 
them  than  to  supp<irt  them   us  vou  .ire  doing 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  is  sick  of  thls- 
many  people  black  and  white  .ire  getting  fed 
up  with  this  free.  free.  free.  free,  policy 

Another  things  I  do  not  like  the  excuse. 
we  cannot  find  work  If  I  cannot  get  what  I 
want  I  scrub  fioors,  and  have  done  so  My 
mother  taught  me  nothing  was  beneath  me 


;f  It  wa«  honest.  I  made  my  own  living  until 
I  was  twenty-eight.  If  a  man  cannot  make 
It  m  this  country  he  would  not  make  It  if 
you  gave  him  Wall  Street. 

And  then  she  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
she  has  a  car  and  that  it  is  paid  for 

Then  she  joints  out  that  she  saw  peo- 
ple getting  39-cpnt  pints  of  strawberries 
and  ice  cream  by  the  gallon  with  food 
stamps  and  then  drive  away  in  a  Cadillac 

I  have  confidence  that  this  lady  i.«  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

She   does   not    mir.d    her  name  being 
used  and  slie  is  not  afraid  to  have  it  u.M-d 
She  gives  her  name  and  address  here — 
East  LiverpfKtl.  Ohio  I  think  we  ought  to 
pay  .some  attention  to  what  she  say.'^ 

My  philosophy,  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  was 
forced  in  the  fires  of  the  depression  and 
it  has  not  changed  much  I  have  always 
.said  that  this  countrv-  does  not  owe  any- 
body a  livlni,'  But  it  owe.s  every  jier.-^on 
the  nght  to  have  a  job  to  eani  a  living 

I  think  we  ouu-ht  to  !)ay  •^ome  atten- 
tion to  that. 


STOP  THE  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the 
House  tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.lection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ■■ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  will  it  take  to  get  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  Public  Safety  Director 
to  take  ^tioMn  .iftion  to  stop  the  violence 
in  Washington? 

Wo  have  arson  nightly,  looting  dally, 
and  now  murder.  Next  week  this  city 
will  be  invaded  by  thou.sands  of  addi- 
tional people  who  will  create  additional 
problems  for  a  city  already  unable  to 
cope  with  the  existing  .situation. 

Merchants  have  had  to  form  a  new 
organization,  called  "We.  the  People."  to 
demand  better  prott^ction  from  a  city 
which  should  ^'ive  it  to  them  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

A  leading  bank  has  been  forced  to  clo.se 
20  of  Its  city  branches  on  Friday  evenings, 
because  of  the  crime  and  the  fear  of  Its 
employees  to  work  in  the  city  at  night 

Another  szroup  of  merchants  has  felt 
it  necessarv-  to  take  out  a  full  pagre  ad 
In  today's  newspaper  to  ask; 

When  you  walk  or  drive  through  many 
.-u-eaa  of  Washington,  do  you  feel  safe — or 
scared?  Do  you  encourage  your  friends  and 
relatives  to  visit  tho  Nations  CaplUl  at  this 
Ume? 

And  the  ad  points  out : 

This  Is  no  revolt  of  youth  against  older 
generaUons  This  Is  no  revolt  of  the  poor 
.igamst  the  wealthy.  This  Is  no  part  of  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  It  Is  an  jpen  at- 

tack by  a  few  criminals  iigalnst  a  community 
that  lacks  firm  leadership  .md  the  courage 
to  demand  that  Its  leaders  exercise  their 
authorlty-^or  resign 

The  ad  asks : 

Where  Is  the  safety.  Mr.  Murphy?  Where 
Is  the  protection.  Mr.  Murphy? 

As  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out 
In  an  editorial  Sunday: 

More  than  50  Incendiary  fires  have  been 
reported  in  the  last  six  weeks;  windows,  many 
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of  them  Just-Installed  replacementa  are  being 
broken  every  night;  merchanta  tell  of  In- 
cidents In  which  their  stores  have  been  van- 
dalized by  gongs.  Others  say  they  have  been 
threatened.  Those  merch&nta  who  say  they 
are  not  bothered  usually  go  on  to  explain 
that  thlfi  Is  because  everyone  knows  they  are 
heavily  armed  and  are  ready  to  shoot  in- 
truders 

The  Post  concluded: 

Above  all,  however,  the  sltuaUoa  requlree 
that  the  Oovernment  make  It  abeolirtely  clear 
that  thla  violence  will  not  be  tolerated. 

And  what  has  Murphy  done?  Added  a 
few  patrols.  Has  he  Issued  a  warning  to 
the  lawbreakers?  Has  he  Issued  orders  to 
those  imtrols  to  use  whatever  force  is 
necessary  to  restore  law  and  order? 

Public  Safety  Director  Murphy  should 
resign. 

Mayor  Washington  should  make  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  his  Imme- 
diate concern.  He  should  publicly  order 
the  police  of  this  city  to  Immediately 
move  against  all  law  violators  with  what- 
ever force  is  necessary.  And  he  should 
appoint  as  a  replacement  for  Mr.  Murphy, 
a  man  who  will  act  In  a  manner  which 
will  m.sure  confidence  of  the  poUce  and 
the  public  alike,  and  see  that  law  and 
order  are  promptly  restored. 

On  April  25.  before  the  violence  esca- 
lated to  murder.  I  called  on  the  city  to 
act.  and  on  Monday  to  resign.  I  repeated 
that  call  on  May  1.  Crime  continues  to 
escalate.  Murphy  continues  to  vacillate. 

The  American  people  will  no  longer 
tolerate  this  situation— and  the  Congress 
must  act  if  the  proper  city  and  Federal 
authorities  do  not  act  on  their  own  to 
restore  order.  It  was  certainly  no  honor 
for  the  Mayor  and  the  American  people 
to  see  Federal  troops  occupy  this  city 
but  those  Federal  troops  must  return  if 
he  continues  to  sit  by  while  the  city  be- 
comes a  lawless  jungle. 


THE      HANDICAPPED      CHILDREN'S 

EARLY    EDUCATION    ASSISTANCE 

ACT 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  mv  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Congressman 
Carey,  in  Introducing  legislation  which 
will  establish  imaginative,  model  pre- 
school educational  programs  for  handi- 
capped children.  TTie  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  significant  in  that  the  Congress 
has  recognized  through  other  acts  the 
need  to  provide  some  type  of  preschool 
training  for  children  who  are  disadvan- 
taged due  to  cultural  or  financial  cir- 
cumstances, and  who.  as  a  resist,  cannot 
compete  adequately  with  other  children 
who  are  more  fortunate  once  they  reach 
the  pubUc  schools.  If  we  accept  this 
premise  as  valid,  then  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  even  greater  problems  and  re- 
quire even  more  development  prior  to 
entering  public  school  because  of  their 
Inherent  physical  or  mental  limitations. 


The  need  is  great;    there  are  large 
numbers  of  handicapped  children  who 
need  some  type  of  early  years  develop- 
ment program.  Preparation  of  the  blind, 
deaf,  mentally  retarded,   or  physically 
handicapped     through     the     formative 
years  has  been  cited  by  educators  as  the 
most  fundamental  need  which  they  face 
today  In  this  educational  field.  All  too 
often,  a  youngster,  because  of  an  inade- 
quate diagnosis  of  his  condition,  plus  a 
dearth  of  facilities  to  assist  him,  receives 
no  help  until  he  reaches  public  school— 
and  even  then,  not  until  he  is  in  his  sec- 
ond or  third  year.  This  delay  often  com- 
pounds the  retardaUon.   postpones  the 
acquisition     of     necessary     skills,     and 
makes   the   educator's   job    that   much 
harder.   Had  preschool   evaluation   and 
adjustment  training  been  available,  such 
youngsters  might  well  have  been  better 
prepared  and  more  able  to  adjust  to  the 
new  techniques  and  methods  which  are 
being  utilized  in  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation today. 

This   bill    is   significant   In    that,    al- 
though the  need  for  early  educational 
developnyent  Is  recognized,  educators  do 
not  have  a  fixed,  positive  approach  as  to 
how  they  can  best  solve  these  problems. 
Consequently,    rather    than    requesting 
millions  of  dollars,  and  begirming  crash 
programs  which  we  know  from  past  ex- 
periences do  not  always   provide   those 
services  which  mu.st  he  offered  to  do  a 
thorough  job,  we  must  seek  to  set  up 
model,    pilot    programs   on    an    experi- 
mental basis  and  to  attempt  thereby  to 
determine  the  best  means  for  helping 
our  handicapioed  children.  Working  with 
State    and    local    educational    agencies, 
this   new   and   innovative   approach    to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
will  enable  educators  to  evaluate  the  po- 
tential of  each  child,  to  make  a  valid 
prognosis  and  to  realistically  chart  an 
education    program    that    will    be    best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 


THE  HOUSE  TAX-SPENDING  CUT 
COMPROMISE  IS  THE  BEST 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  its  wisdom  in  approving  a  compro- 
mise Involving  a  $10  billion  tax  increase 
and  $4  billion  in  expenditure  reductions. 

Clearly,  America  must  have  a  tax  In- 
crease. The  cumulative  budget  deficit  for 
the  first  8  months  of  fiscal  1968  was  $25 
billion,  and  It  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
the  deficit  for  the  year  as  a  whole  down 
to  the  $19.8  bllUon  originally  forecast 
by  the  administration. 

The  continuing  upsurge  in  consumer 
spending,  a  reduction  in  the  savings  rate 
from  7.5  percent  of  income  to  6.8  per- 
cent, a  heavy  Increase  in  bank  borrow- 
ing by  business,  and  the  continued  pres- 
sure of  inflationary  price  Increase— all 


these  are  unambiguous  signals  of  a 
greatly  overheated  economy,  and  a  tax 
Increase  is  necessary  to  stabilize  Its 
growth. 

The  reaction  of  the  London  gold  mar- 
ket to  the  news  of  the  tax  bill  compro- 
mise— a  drop  in  the  per  ounce  price  from 
$39.75  yesterday  to  $39.30  this  morning- 
is  evidence  that  Europeans  feel  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  significant  step 
toward  responsible  fiscal  action. 

In  view  of  the  size  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit and  the  4  percent  annual  rate  of  in- 
flation we  are  now  experiencing,  we  need 
to  pare  Federal  spending  at  the  same 
time  we  increase  taxes.  But  we  must  be 
aware  that  cutting  the  budget  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  process. 

An  enormous  proportion  of  the  $186 
billion  Federal  budget  is  allocated  to  vlr- 
tuallv  uncontrollable  expenditures — 
defense,  more  than  S80  billion:  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  some  $14  billion; 
and  outlays  for  such  things  as  agricul- 
tural price  .supports,  medicare,  social  se- 
curity, veterans'  benefits,  and  welfare 
payments. 

In  effect,  less  than  S40  billion  of  the 
budget  is  devoted  to  controllable  pro- 
tram  expenditures,  and  even  this  sum  in- 
cludes previously  negotiated  contracts 
and  obligations. 

If  we  accept  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's compromise,  we  will  be  paring 
fully  10  percent  from  this  beleaguered 
segment  of  the  budget,  and  our  options 
are  highly  restricted. 

In  the  face  of  such  diflTicully,  tho.se  who 
would  hide  their  refusal  to  vote  a  tax  in- 
crease in  an  election  year  behind  the 
rhetoric  of  further  and  deeper  reductions 
as  recommended  by  the  Sf>nate,  are  doing 
the  Nation  a  great  dis.service. 

Where  would  they  cut  additional 
funds?  If  they  would  cut  health  care  for 
the  needy,  food  for  the  hungry,  educa- 
tion for  the  dl-savantaged,  let  them 
stand  up  before  the  American  people  and 
say  so.  Let  them  detail  where  they  would 
do  the  damage. 

The  Nation  can  tolerate  no  further 
delay.  If  we  do  not  approve  this  difficult — 
but  acceptable— compromise,  I  fear  the 
adverse  effect  on  our  domestic  economy 
and  the  position  of  the  dollar  interna- 
tionally. We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  bad  these  consequences  of  inaction 
could  be. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  offered  the  best 
compromise.  Let  us  accept  it  promptly. 
Only  responsible  statesmanship  can  meet 
our  fiscal  crisis. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY  ASSESSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
few  people  take  sufficient  interest  In 
learning  whether  or  not  certain  of  our 
Government  agencies  are  doing  a  good 
job  or  a  poor  one.  A  lot  of  people  are  all 
for  arms  control  and  disarmament,  my- 
self Included.  But  few  people,  myself  In- 
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eluded,  assess  very  realistically  just  how 
feasible  may  be  the  attainment  of  such 
things  and  even  fewer,  myself  Included, 
pay  much  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  IJ.S  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  A>^cy.  Shirley 
Schelbla,  of  Barron's  magaiifie.  is  one 
of  the  few  who  do  pay  attention,  as  wit- 
nessed by  her  article  in  the  April  29  Issue 
of  this  publication,  which  follows: 
Blessed  Are  the  Pe.^ce  Makers'"  .X  Se.arch- 
iNO  Look  .*t  the  Arms  Control  &  Dis- 
armament .Ar.FN(  Y 

iBy  Shirley  Schelbla) 
With  much  fanfare  and  self-fellcUatlon. 
the  Ofneral  .Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
last  week  opened  debate  on  the  Nuclear 
Nnn-Prollferatk.n  Treaty,  which  seek.s  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  holfXHUsc  by  Hmltln«  the  num- 
ber of  fingers  on  the  trigger  If  and  when 
the  treaty  gets  UN  approval  and  Is  ratlf.ed  by 
40  nations^  the  U  S  Britain  and  *he  USSR 
will  be  barred,  at  least  In  theorv  fr  'm  fur- 
nishing ati  mlc  bombs,  or  other  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  to  any  "f  their  respective  al- 
lies In  W-isliHigton,  meanwhile,  the  treaty's 
chief  archlt«ot.  William  C  Foster,  has  been 
pleading  with  Con^fress  for  f'.mds  to  keep 
his  .Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
going  f'T  .mother  two  .r  three  vears  Mr 
Poster  regards  his  mission  as  far  from  fin- 
ished he  hopes  to  talk  the  Russians  Into 
an  agreement  to  clamp  a  ireeze  on  missile 
system.s   development 

A  great  AMERICAN'' 

The  UN  prubably  will  approve  the  treaty, 
and  Congress  Is  almost  certain  to  go  along 
with  Mr  Fosters  request  In  both  bodies  "dis- 
armament •  IS  a  sacred  cow;  voting  against 
aiiv  measure  bearing  that  tag  would  be  like 
voting  aKilnst  meitherhood  Moreover,  on 
Capitol  HIU.  the  aging,  aiUng  Mr  Foster 
commands  a  lot  of  respect..  For  some  years 
he  was  In  the  business  of  supplying  materials 
for  atomic  weapons  i  as  president  and  buard 
chairman  of  United  Nuclear  Corp  ) .  but  since 
1961  he  has  done  penance  by  devoting  all 
his  efTi-Tts  to  the  cause  of  disarmament  His 
prolonged  strugt'le  in  Geneva  to  uet  Soviet 
agreement  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treatv  vwa.s  ch.^rarterlzed  as  heroic  •  by  one 
member  >->f  the  House  Foreign  .Affairs  Com- 
mittee while  another  called  him  "one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  of  our  times." 

TOO    MtrCH    rATTH^ 

While  no  one  disputes  the  sincerity  of  Mr 
F..t.ter  s  commitment  to  peace  a  considerable 
bL>dv  of  opinion  holds  that  his  dedication  to 
that  Ideal  has  led  him  ra  place  too  much 
faith  m  the  promises  of  the  Soviet  Union 
As  a  consequence  he  may  have  undermined 
the  military  security  of  the  United  States 
.ind  the  Western  .Alliance  In  this  view,  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  danger- 
ouslv  commits  the  U  S  to  guaranteeing  the 
security  of  every  countrv  m  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  yet  bars  the  deployment  of 
.lUti-balli.stic  missile  systems  needed  to  de- 
fend them  It  will  wealcen  and  perhaps  com- 
pletely destT'-iy  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance, 
in. IV  tl'.t  the  bal.ince  of  power  in  favor  of  the 
So,  le's  and  p<.>sslb!v  pave  the  \v  iv  for  an- 
other Rapallo  Treaty  aligning  West  Germany 
with  Ru.'^ia  against  the  free  world  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  the  potential  bene- 
fits are  virtually  nil.  it  will  not  prevent  nu- 
clear proliferation,  since  France  .ind  Red 
China  have  both  stated  flatly  they  will  not 
sign  Hence,  the  treaty  gives  those  two  powers 
the  exclusive  right  to  decide  which  nuclear 
have-not  nations  shall  have  access  to  atomic 
bombs. 

Opposition,  both  to  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  NPTi  and  to  the  continued  activity 
of  the  .Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
.Agency      ACD.A..    is    rising     Strong    doubts 


about  NPT  have  been  expressed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  West  Germany.  J.ipun,  India, 
Italy  and  Brazil,  and  a  fortnight  ago  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  M  Cliff,  rd  made  a  nasty  trip 
to  The  Hague  to  quell  an  incipient  NATO 
rebellion  against  It  In  Washington,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  continue  .ACD.A  for  jnly  two 
years,  as  against  the  three  demanded  by  Mr 
Foster  It  also  trimmed  by  $5  million  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal and.  crltlclelng  outlays  tor  outside  re- 
search projects  which  are  "neither  necessary 
nor  particularly  tiseful  '  .set  a  ceiling  of  $7 
million  on  stich  expenditures  Representative 
Paul  Flndley  iR,  111  i  promised  to  carry  the 
fight  against  the  agency  to  the  floor  of  the 
House 

DISREGARDS    SOVIET    PERFIDY 

.Are  these  pe<^»ple  in  favor  of  nuclear  war'' 
No  more  than  .Mr  Foster,  certainly  Tliey 
simply  have  Uiken  the  trouble  to  Inform 
tiie.niselves  about  ACD.A  .md  .ire  deeply  con- 
cerned lest,  in  seeking  .iccommodatlon  with 
the  USSR  It  may  faUilly  weaken  tiie  defenses 
of  the  free  worldr-On  that  score  the  p.ist  rec- 
■rd  >f  the  at^ency  Is  far  ir'im  reassuring  Be- 
sides the  NPT  over  the  six  vears  of  Its 
existence  ACD.A  has  negotiated  two  other 
pacts,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  tlie  Outer 
Space  TreaOy.  both  of  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  authorities,  have  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  U  S  military.  .  .  . 

To  be  sure  .ACD.\  Is  not  solely  to  blame  for 
the  diplomatic  defeats  the  US  has  sutfered 
while  seeking  to  achieve  nuclear  disarm. i- 
ment  The  final  rtfepcinslblUty  for  signing  anv 
treaty  lies  with  tihe  President.  :ind  It  must 
also  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  Nevertheless, 
In  the  hlgliiv  complex  realm  of  nuclear  arms 
control  both  the  President  .md  the  .Senate 
rely  heavily  on  <he  .idvice  of  the  .ACDA 
which  was  created  m  1961  so  that  a  slnr.le 
independent  agenct  would  be  responsible  for 
the  studies  and  neigotlatlons  deemed  neces- 
sary to  call  a  halt  DO  the  arms- race  In  .  rder 
to  Justify  Its  exlstei^e  and  get  results  on  the 
disarmament  front,  (he  .igency  seemingly  has 
given  the  Soviet  leaders  credit  for  good  faith 
despite  abundant  evidence  of  their  perfidy 

For  example,  the '  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
negouated  by  ACDA  even  rhough  the  Rus- 
sians had  demonstrated  their  had  faith  by 
breaking  the  earlier  rnaratorium  on  nuclear 
test  explosions  Says  Df  James  McBrlde  of 
Georgetown  Unlverslty's^rtnter  for  Strategic 
Studies  The  1958  ^1  moratorium  was 

a  Soviet  trap  baited  with  nothing  more  than 
hope  '  The  Russians  concluded  a  large  num- 
■  ber  of  tests  Just  belure  the  moratorium,  car- 
ried on  laboratory  work  when  It  was  In  force, 
then 'resumed  testing  when  It  suited  their 
purpose  to  do  so 

UNITED    STATES    2    YEARS    BLHIND 

Nonetheless,  under  the  prodding  of  .ACDA. 
the  U  S  signed  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  even 
though  the  Atomic  Eneray  Commission  was 
two  years  behind  the  Soviets  in  heavy  weap- 
jiis  development  As  commander  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  .Command.  General  Thomas  S. 
Power  explained  "The  .Soviets  had  devel- 
oped and  detohated  nuclear  weapons  of  far 
higher  yield  than  ^e  had.  and  while  the 
treaty,  which  still  permitted  >inderground 
testing,  gave  ihem  a  chance  to  catch  up  with 
our  lead  in  small-yieid  nuclear  weapons.  It 
retarded  our  effurt-s  tu  cntch  up  w:th  their 
.eud  m  the  high-yield  area. 

"Moreover  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
detonation  of  hlgh-vield  weapons  may  have 
cert-iin  effects  wh.ch  could  seriously  impair 
the  operablllty  and  performance  of  our  stra- 
tegic missiles.  Only  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere can  determine  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  these  effects  and  permit  the  development 
of   measures    to   counteract    them.    ,  .Al- 

though our  current  military  strategy  places 
Increasing  emphasis  on  missiles,  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  now  deprives  us  of  every  possi- 


bility to  ascertain  whether  our  ICBMs  will 
really  function  as  expected,  I  submit  that 
this  Is  the  first  time  In  our  history  that 
much  or  even  most  of  the  nation's  striking 
power  IS  to  be  entrusted  to  weapons  that 
have  never  been  fully  tested  operationally." 

MIirTARY     CATASTROPHE 

General  Nathan  G  Twining,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StatT.  said  before 
ratification:  "The  treaty  will  eventually 
weaken  our  military  capacity  "  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  former  .Atomic  Energy  Commission 
chainyian.  calls  It  "a  military  catastrophe  for 
the  United  State*)." 

Dr  Edward  Teller,  father  of  the  thermo- 
nuclear bomb,  told  the  House  Foreign  .Af- 
fairs Committee  "It  Is  a  most  remarkable 
fact  that  .  ,  full  and  proper  discussion  of 
this  treaty  prior  to  ratification  was  pre- 
vented and  that  ratification  was  obtained  by 
rushing  through  'lie  treatv  without  lull  fac- 
tual consideration  and  with  maximum  use 
of  emotional  arguments.  For  this  procedure, 
the  Arms  Cimtrol  and  Disarmament  .Agency 
must  bear  a  partial  responsibility  " 

.ACD.A  s  next  major  step  was  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  on  Peaceful  U.ses  of  Outer  Space. 
Ratified  in  December  1966  It  prohibited  the 
placing  of  .it^omlc  bombs  on  celestial  iKXlles 
or  in  orbits  around  the  earth.  Only  a  few 
months  later  Russia  unveiled  its  Fractional 
Orbital  Bombardment  System,  making  use  of 
earth  satellites  to  .'arry  nuclear  weapons  to 
their  targets  While  many  military  men  felt 
that  this  system  violated  tlie  .-plrlt  if  not 
the  wording— of  the  treaty,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara  defended  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  .Soviet  missiles  do 
not  make  .i  .-omplele  orbit  around  the  earth 
l:)elore  striking  their  targets 

Said  Dr  Teller:  "The  igency  should  have 
given  full  consideration  to  the  implication 
that  tins  action  has  upon  future  treaties  and 
should  at  the  very  least  have  taken  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  clarify  In  the  eyes  of  tiie  world 
tike  Russian  methods  of  exploiting  measures 
Lif  disarmament  for  the  purpose  of  it.uning 
increa-slng  military  advantage  Without  .such 
consideration  and  action,  any  further  accom- 
plishments of  the  Arms  Control  .ind  Dlsarm- 
.unent  .Agency  may  result  In  added  dlsad- 
vant.age    to   the   United    .States." 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  .\CDA 
is  to  do  research  on  methods  of  enforcing 
.trms  control  pacts  and  estimating  the  prob- 
able effect  of  disarmament  on  the  economy. 
Since  It  spends  considerable  sums  <>n  re- 
search projects,  both  by  members  of  Its  own 
staff  (in-house)  .md  by  outside  investigators. 
Its  pronouncements  carry  the  weight  of  au- 
thority .md  have  no  little  Inlluence  on  .Ad- 
ministration p<^)llcymakers  The  government's 
delay  of  several  yea.'-s.  until  last  .September, 
m  starting  to  deploy  a  •light"  ;mtl-bainstlc 
missile  system  was  In  large  part  due  to  ACDA 
research,  which  held  that  building  .such  a 
system  would  escalate  the  arms  race. 

SPKNDINC  IRKS  SKNATF 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  with  ACDA's 
research  program  was  voiced  during  recent 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  h\\\  to  con- 
tinue 'he  agency's  existence,  .md  the  version 
of  the  bin  passed  by  the  Senate.  ;is  noted 
earlier,  slashed  Its  budget  by  $5  million.  .At 
the  same  time.  It  ordered  'hat  no  more  than 
$7  tnilllon  he  spent  i:i  tisc.il  year.s  '69  and  '70 
for  outside  researcii.  What  irked  tiie  .Senators 
were  such  outlays  as  $100,404  to  the  Brook- 
ings Institute  for  a  study  of  peacekeeping 
operations  In  the  Congo  In  another  Instance. 
ACDA  aoparently  tried  to  take  over  a  project 
for  whicn  Congress  had  denied  funds  to  the 
Pentagon. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  members  of 
Congress  accuse  ACDA  of  .shirking  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  make  adequate  studies  of  the 
possible  effects  of  dl.sarmament  treaties.  Rep- 
resentative Craig  Hosmer   (R.,  Calif.)    insists 
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the  agency  failed  to  do  its  homework  on  the 
Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  t>efore  entering  Into 
an  ;'gn>ement  with  the  Russians. 

"The  [mrpose  of  any  arms  control  or  dis- 
armament treaty  is  to  enhance  national  secu- 
rity," iX)lnts  out  Representative  Hoemer, 
"That  is,  the  nation  should  be  safer  after 
the  treaty  than  before  It  is  ACDA's  respon- 
sibility to  make  stich  analyses  of  proposed 
treaties.  Without  any  such  analysis  of  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  ACDA  simply 
adopted  a  NPT-is-good-for-you  attitude  and 
proceeded  to  negotiate. 

"I  personally  asked  both  ACDA's  chief 
and  Its  deputy  chief  to  make  such  a  study. 
Tliey  liave  not  done  so." 

WHAT    TREATY    PROVIDES 

At  iirst  glance,  the  NPT  seems  Innocuous 
enough  It  provides,  quite  simply,  that  the 
nuclear  powers  must  not  transfer  nuclear 
weapons  or  "other  nuclear  explosive  devices" 
to  non-nuclear  states,  and  the  latter  must 
not  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  them. 
It  also  provides  for  cooperation  between  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  states  to  develop  the 
peaceful  utes  of  atomic  energy,  and  calls  for 
vertiflcatlon  procedures  to  see  that  the  have- 
not  nations  do  not  divert  nuclear  materials 
from  peaceful  uses  to  the  manufacture  of 
bombs,  Mr.  Foster  halls  the  latter  provision 
as  a  brcaktlirough  in  East-West  relations, 
since  It  will  bring  the  first  international 
arms  control  inspections  within  the  Soviet 
bloc  (although  not  inside  the  Soviet  Union). 

There  :ire  a  number  of  drawbacks.  The 
most  b'l-'rtng  has  to  do  with  the  verification 
procedure  of  which  Mr.  Poster  is  so  proud. 
In  Their  haste  to  get  agreement  on  a  treaty 
draft  which  could  be  presented  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  the  Geneva  negotiators 
put  otr  until  later  discu.sslons  on  how  it  is 
to  be  enforced  Inspections  to  determine 
compliance  arc  to  be  handled  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  but  liow  it 
is  to  K'o  about  tlie  task  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Savs.  the  Liberty  Lobbv  regardins  the  in- 
spection provision:  "Even  if  it  was  desirable 
to  entrust  the  .-security  of  the  United  States 
to  an  international  organization  such  as 
IAEA,  v^lnch  It  clearly  is  not.  the  fact  is  that 
IAEA  lias  absolutely  no  capability  of  doing 
an  eilective  job  of  inspection." 

RfSSIANS    P.FSPONSIBl  f 

.A  more  (undamental  difficulty  is  that  there 
is  no  way  to  be  iure  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  live  tip  to  Its  commitments  under  the 
treaty.  In  working  out  the  draft.  Mr.  Poster 
and  ills  subordinates  simply  started  from  the 
premise  that  the  USSR  is  "a  responsible  nu- 
clear power."  although  the  Russians  demon- 
strated conclu.sively  by  their  attempt  to  place 
missiles  with  .uormc  u-arheads  in  Cuba  that 
this  was  not  the  case. 

Representative  Flndley  makes  the  point 
succinctly:  "The  prospects  of  the  United 
States  entering  Into  a  pact  with  the  Soviet 
ITnlon  to  share  the  worldwide  Job  of  nuclear 
policing  is  something  of  a  shocker.  After  all, 
the  .Soviet  is  the  principal  supplier  of  weap- 
ons to  our  enemy  in  Vietnam  and  is,  there- 
lore,  fighting  a  war  by  proxy  against  the 
United  States  For  the  United  States,  under 
the«e  circumstances,  to  team  up  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  attempt  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  world  from  petting  nuclear  -veapons — ^a 
new  Washmeton -Moscow  Axis  for  world 
policing— IS  like  Eliot  Ness  Joining  up  with 
the  Capone  mob  to  police  Chicago." 

AIDS     RED     CHINA 

.Assuming  that  the  USSR  does  carry  out  its 
part  of  the  bargain,  the  treaty  still  will  not 
ftssure  nuclear  non-proliferation.  Only  three 
of  the  world's  nuclear  powers,  the  U.S..  Brit- 
ain and  Russia,  have  indicated  their  ■willing- 
ness to  sign.  FYance  and  Red  China  'will  be 
able  to  proliferate  at  will.  As  a  result.  Repre- 
sentative Flndley  points  out,  their  influence 


"will  Increase  enormously  Ijecause  of  their 
ability  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  tliose 
countries  which  need  or  desire  liiem  but  can- 
not obtain  them  from  tlie  U.S.  or  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Mr.  Poster  Insists  tliat  there  will  be  few 
customers  for  French  or  Chinese  bomljs  be- 
cause most  of  the  nuclear  have-not  nations, 
by  ratifying  the  treaty,  will  agree  not  to  buy 
them.  It  is  far  from  sure,  however,  that  all 
the  countries  which  might  want  to  b\iy 
bombs  will  sign  the  jxict.  Dr.  McBrlde  told 
Barron's  he  does  not  believe  India.  Italy  or 
Brazil  will  ratify,  while  Japan  and  Israel 
are  likely  to  do  so  only  under  .severe  pressure 
from  the  US.  Even  if  Japan  does  sign,  he 
says,  it  is  likely  to  invoke  the  esciipe  clause 
within  a,  few  years. 

»  ARM    TWISTING 

In  the  diplomatic  inaneiuerlng  leading  up 
to  tlie  UN  General  Assembly  .session  last 
week,  it  became  clear  that  the  U  S  .  m  close 
collaboration  with  the  Russians,  is  indulg- 
ing in  some  real  .irni  twisting  to  force  the 
non-nuclear  power.s  to  go  along  witli  the 
treaty.  According  to  riie  New  York  Times,  the 
Moscow-Washington  Axis  is  warning  reluc- 
tant countries  like  West  Germany  .md  Jai)aii 
that  unless  tiiey  ratify  tliey  may  well  be  de- 
prived of  enriched  uranium  for  peaceful 
uses, 

A  prime  argument  against  the  treaty  is  that 
It  will  prevent  nuclear  have-not  nations 
from  .assuming  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense.  Dr.  Teller  polnt-s  out  that,  otherwise, 
a  country  threatened  by  a  nuclear  power 
could  deploy  an  antiballlstic  missile  system 
using  defensive  nuclear  explosives.  "It  should 
be  noted."  he  say.s.  "that  methods  have  ijeen 
developed  so  that  these  explosives  can  be 
used  for  ballistic  missile  defense  and  for  that 
purpose  alone.  Tills  is  accomplished  by  ineans 
of  an  electronic  system  which  harmlessly  ex- 
plodes the  warhead  as  soon  a-s  it  le-aves  the 
defeiise  region.  " 

fNITED    STATES    TO    POLICE    WORLD 

By  making  it  impossible  for  non-nuclear 
powers  to  defend  themselves.  Kcprcsent,ative 
Flndley  says,  the  treaty  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  the  U.S.  to  defend  the  entire  non-Com- 
munist world.  By  inference.  President  John- 
son has  already  .tccepted  th.it  resp)onslbility 
After  China's  iir'=t  nuclear  explosion  m  1^64 
he  declared:  "The  nations  that  do  not  seek 
national  nuclear  weapons  can  be  sure  th.U. 
if  they  need  our  strong  support  against  some 
threat  of  nuclear  blackmail,  then  they  will 
have  it." 

In  previous  arms  control  negotiations.  Pres- 
idents Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  all 
Insisted  on  the  so-called  "NATO  option." 
which  would  permit  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  to  have  its  own  nu- 
clear defense  system.  President  Johnson. 
however,  dropped  that  demand  in  .'avor  of 
"brldge-bulldlng."  or  peaceful  gestures  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Teller  and  Representative  Findlev  are 
joined  by  a  number  of  other  authorities  m 
warning  that  the  treaty  may  kill  .NATO. 
Tliey  include  Representatives  Hosmer  ;iiid 
Wayne  L.  Hays  iD..  Ohioi :  Lewis  Strauss.  Dr. 
William  R.  Klntner  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Foreisn  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute, and  W.  B.  Hicks.  Jr..  executive  sec- 
ret:iry  of  the  Libertv  Lobbv 

The  break-up  of  NATO,  .says  Dr.  Teller. 
may  result  in  the  inciividual  members  eoing 
nuclear  on  their  own  and  acquiring  an  ag- 
gressive as  well  as  defensive  capability.  Most 
frightening  of  all  is  the  specter  which  the 
treaty  inevitably  raises  of.  a  new  Rapallo- 
type  pact  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Germany. 

NO   CAPABILITY 

Says  the  Liberty  Lobby '.s  Mr.  Hicks;  "West 
Gerrnany  is  now  under  severe  American  pres- 
sure to  sign  the  treaty  and  thus  forgo  the 


development  of  its  own  numlear  deterrent. 
This  would  leave  it  totally  dependent  on 
American  military  support,  and  since  it  is 
.i[)parent  that  the  United  States  remains 
ready  to  .-acrlflce  its  own  interests  in  order 
to  appe.use  the  Soviet  Union,  the  German* 
might  well  doubt  our  readiness  u>  support 
their  interests.  Under  such  circumstances, 
(".ermany  may  decide  to  make  its  own  deal 
with  the  soviet  Union  " 

Tills  prospect  apparenily  does  not  dismay 
.ACDA.  A  high-ranking  official  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  told  Barron's  recently  that  the 
resignation  of  Cliaiicellor  I, iidv.it;  Erhard  l.ist 
year  stemmed  trom  an  .ACDA  l.aix  pas:  the 
agency  reportedly  told  the  NATO  conference 
cjf  foreign  ministers  that  it  was  willUng  to 
.iccept  the  permanent  partition  of  Gennany 
In  order  to  i)ersuade  Ru.ssla  to  accept  NPT. 
According  to  the  Republican  ofBclal,  Mr.  Er- 
hard learned  during  his  trip  lo  Washington 
that  .such  a  deal  was  indeed  in  the  wind, 
so  he  resigned  on  his  return.  Tlie  upshot 
was  tliat  the  US.  never  made  the  olfer. 

Unless  Congress  cuts  olf  Its  funds.  .ACDA 
will  continue  U)  bargain  away  U.S  security 
ill  return  for  a  mess  of  RiLsslan  promises. 
Once  NPT  Is  ratified,  its  .mnounced  inten- 
tion is  to  seek  "a  comprehensive  all-envi- 
ronments test  ban.  a  cut-off  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  materials  for  weapfjns  and 
a  freeze  in  the  numbers  and  design  char- 
•  icterlstlcs  of  Ixith  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles" 

Confronted  with  this  ambitious  program 
for  the  dismantling  of  the  .American  defense 
structure.  Major  General  Dale  O.  Smith  told 
tlie  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  "Our 
military  establishments  are  striving  to 
.sharpen  our  sword  while  we  pay  ACDA  to 
pound  it  dull  with  a  hammer.  ACDA  should 
be  abolished  forthwith." 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  ENFORCE- 
MENT PROCEDURES  FOR  EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

COMMISSION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  i.io  tem))n:e.  Un- 
der a  prcvioiLs  order  of  the  Hoii.se,  the 
irentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Goodkll  1 
i.s  reco-'nized  for  10  miniite.s. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yt  .sterday 
I  iniioduced  H.R.  17028.  Thi.s  bill  will 
fuini.<;h  lo  the  Equal  Employnient  Op- 
portunity Comniission  new  and  im!X)r- 
tant  enforcement  iJioccdurc-.s 

At  the  present  time,  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opixirtunity  Commi.s.';ion  is 
severely  handicapjX^.  It  is  unable  to  ful- 
fill its  vital  role  in  the  fight  to  eliminate 
di.scnmination  that  is  based  upon  race, 
creed,  color,  or  sex  from  einployment, 
from  the  operation  of  employment  agen- 
cies and  from  labor  unions. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  EEOC  re- 
ceives arid  processes  hundreds  of  ca.ses. 
It  has  the  duty  to  mediate  and.  if  pos- 
sible, eliminate  alleged  unlav.-ful  employ- 
ment practices  through  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  employment 
atrency  or  union.  However,  in  the  event 
the  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary  compli- 
ance fail,  tlie  Commission  mujst  then  tell 
the  charging  party  that  it  is  unable  to 
effect  a  remedy  and  that  the  charging 
party  may  proceed  on  his  own  in  a  court 
of  law. 

It  is  only  ii^  the  event  that  the  inves- 
tigation discloses  that  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  exists  that  the 
Commis.sion  may  request  that  the  At- 
torney General  moimt  a  suit  and  seek 
an  appropriate  remedy  in  a  court  of  law. 
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Here  again,  the  Commission  has  been 
severely  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  law  It  may  only  re- 
quest that  the  Attorney  General  proceed 
and  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  suit  should  be  Instituted  remains 
In  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  17028. 
the  Commission  would  be  given  the  power 
to  seek  an  appropriate  remedy  in  a  court 
of  law  in  the  event  the  mediation  and 
voluntary  compliance  efforts  have  failed. 

This  is  an  Important  new  power.  The 
Commission  would  be  able  to  assist  right 
through  the  court  proceeding  any  in- 
dividual who  has  filed  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  charge  It  would,  with 
out  question,  strengthen  the  voluntary 
compliance  efforts  for  the  charged  party 
would  know  that  if  there  is  merit  to  the 
charge  the  Commission  would  be  able  to 
take  the  case  into  court  and  obtain  an 
adequate  remedy 

In  the  area  of  pattern  or  practice 
cases.  H.R  17028  also  would  provide  the 
Commlssloa  with  new  authority  Under 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  able  to  do  more  than  Just 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  proceed. 
In  the  event  the  Investigation  discloses 
that  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion exists  it  can  forward  this  informa- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Attorney  General  must  then  proceed  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  case  The  Attor- 
ney General  cannot  act  as  a  reviewing 
authority  and  substitute  h^s  judgment 
for  that  of  the  Comml.sslon  In  the  pxist 
this  has  led  to  certain  problem.s  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  certam 
cases  have  languished  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment because  of  their  political  .sen- 
sitivity. 

Although  the  enforcement  power  of 
the  Commission  will  be  materially 
strengthened  by  the  provision.*;  of  H  R 
17028.  the  rights  of  the  individual  filing 
the  charge  have  also  been  protected  Un- 
der my  bill,  tf  the  Commission  refuses 
to  investigate  a  charge  or  if  it  has  failed 
to  successfully  eliminate  the  alleged  un- 
lawful employment  practice  by  informal 
methods  of  conference  and  persuasion, 
the  person  filing  the  charge  may.  on  his 
own  motion,  bring  a  civil  suit  against  the 
respondent  named  in  the  charste  More- 
over, there  is  a  90-day  time  limit 
placed  upon  the  Commission  This  means 
that  the  Commi.vsion  cannot  sit  Indefi- 
nitely on  a  case  while  the  lapse  of  time 
causes  Irreparable  damage  to  the  charg- 
ing party  Similarly,  the  Commission  will 
not  be  able  to  den>-  a  charging  party  his 
day  in  court  by  makmg  an  administra- 
tive determination  that  there  is  no  merit 
to  the  case  or  that  there  is  InsufBcient 
merit  to  warrant  further  action  This. 
as  manv  know  has  been  one  of  rhe  de- 
fects of  the  present  admmistrative  en- 
forcement procedure.  It  htis  led  to  un- 
conscionable delay  and  arbitrary  action 
It  cannot  occur  under  the  provisions  of 
my  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  although  the  bill  that 
I  have  mtroduced  will  provide  new  and 
Important  enforcement  authority  to  the 
EEOC,  it  does  so  in  a  manner  that  avoids 
certain  objections  that  have  been  direct- 


ed toward  the  NLRB  type  of  enforcement 
procedure.  Under  the  provisions  of  H  R. 
17028.  the  Commission  would  not  operate 
as  investigator,  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
Jury  The  safeguards  of  a  court  trial 
would  be  present  at  all  times.  There 
would  be  no  duplication  or  usurpation  of 
Judicial  functions  And  finally,  the  delays 
that  have  become  commonplace  in  many 
agency  proceedings  would  be  avoided. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  during 
this  session  of  Congress  the  enforcement 
procedures  of  the  EEOC  can  be  improved. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  be  realistic 
as  to  what  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
will  accept.  I  believe  that  H.R.  17028 
provides  a  sound  enforcement  procedure 
that  will  both  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  Commission  and  encourage  those 
who  are  being  discriminated  against  to 
seek  appropriate  relief.  At  the  same  time. 
It  will  avoid  the  enforcement  abuses  that 
all  too  frequently  have  become  associated 
with  certain  governmental  agencies. 


MARCHING  ON  GOVERNMENT 
TIME 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  incredi- 
ble but  apparently  true  that  Federal  em- 
ployees and  Federal  facilities  are  being 
u.sed  to  promote  the  so-called  poor  peo- 
ple's march  on  Washliigton 

This  ought  to  be  stopped  immediately 
and  any  Federal  employee  engaging  this 
activity  should  be  fired  els  well  as  the 
otHcial  who  approved  of  the  employee 
activity 

The  following  news  article  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  7.  1968. 
indicates  what  Is  taking  place: 

M\RCHING    UN    GOVER.NMENT    TIME 

'  By  Jcjhn  Cramer  i 

I  tirtve  every  sympathy  and  good  wish  for 
those  who  will  take  part  In  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's M.irch. 

But  none  whatever  for  those  who  promote 
It  on  Government  time  at  Oovernment  ex- 
pease. 

For  Instance  I  have  copies  of  two  docu- 
ments widely  circulated  in  Health.  Education 
i:id  Welfare,  and  perhaps  :n  other  agencies. 

FUB.M 

One  is  .in  enlistment,  form  for  the  March. 

The  other  la  a  note  saying 
The  time  has  come  to  collect  the  slips 
from  persona  who  are  interested  In  volun- 
teering their  time  or  services  towards  the 
P''or  People  s  Ca-mp-il^n  If  you  would  drop 
your  slip  on  the  dealt.s  of  the  following  per- 
suos,  they  will  be  coilecteU  at  2  p  m  .  April  30. 
If  vou  have  any  questions,  please  call ." 

The  note  then  listed  nine  Individuals  at 
whose  deslca  the  slips  might  be  dropped.  The 
majority,  as  I  have  verified,  are  HEW  em- 
ployes. 

The  person  who  i  anonymously  i  sent  me 
the  two  documents.  .lUeged  that  the  enlist- 
ment form,  "plus  several  thousand  others. 
were  made  up  ^n  Government  time,  by  Gov- 
ernment personnel,  on  Government  paper. 
Uilng  Government  copying  equipment.  ' 


Late  yesterday.  Michael  Berla.  Director  of 
Information  for  HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
said  that  he  had  authorized  Government 
copying  of  the  two  documents  .  .  .  and.  In 
effect,  said  he  thought  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take 

ONLY    FAIB 

It's  only  fair  to  point  out  that  this  Is  not 
the  first  time  Government  copying  equip- 
ment has  been  used  for  private  causes. 

But  no  cause,  however  excellent,  justifies 
it.  Or  even  the  collecting  of  March  enlist- 
ment forms  on  Government  time. 

No  more  than  It  would  Justify  a  similar 
abuse  by  George  Wallace  supporters.  That's 
why  we  have — must  have — rules  saying  "No" 
to  such  things. 


CONSUMER  GRADE  LABELING 
PROTECTION  BILL 

Mr.  VIGORITO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  bill  which  I 
plan  to  Introduce  today  tn  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  meas- 
ure has  the  full  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Its  distinguished 
Secretary.  Mr.  Freeman,  and  has  been 
sponsored  In  the  Senate  by  the  noted 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Ellender. 

In  brief,  this  bill  will  tighten  the  exist- 
ing laws  regulating  the  use  of  the  symbol 
"US."  or  "USDA"  as  a  grading  and  In- 
spection mark  on  various  agricultural 
products.  The  bill  would  require  that  all 
food  products  marked  or  labeled  by  the 
letters  'US."  or  "USDA"  must  have  been 
ofQcially  inspected  and' passed  or  graded. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  but  many  agricul- 
tural products  that  housewives  can  now 
buy  in  stores  with  these  oflBcial- looking 
stamps  on  them  have  never  been  near  a 
Federal  food  Inspector.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  label  packages  with  a  U.S. 
grade  without  obtaining  official  inspec- 
tion. This  is  most  misleading  because 
consumers  assume  that  the  U.S.  grade 
label  indicated  that  such  products  have 
been  certified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  meeting  the  official  grade 
requirements. 

My  bill  would  reduce  misbranding  and 
fal.se  claims  concerning  the  particular 
grade  of  the  product.  It  would  benefit 
producers  and  packers  who  use  U.S. 
grades  by  placing  them  on  an  equal  com- 
petitive basis  Most  importantly,  it  would 
benefit  consumers  by  providing  them 
with  reliable  assurance  that  the  quality 
ni  -iradc-labflfd  fresh  fruits.  ve-;etables. 
and  other  agricultural  products  comply 
in  fact  with  the  US.  grade. 
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"TERRORIST"  WARFARE.  USA 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
free  countries  like  South  Vietnam. 
South  Korea,  Rhodesia,  South  Africa, 
Mozambique,  and  Angola  are  terrlortzed 
by  Communist  uprising,  so  we  In  the 
United  States.  Havoc.  And  with  a  special 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties to  expect  murder,  violence,  and 
sabotage  to  occur  in  our  country. 

While  the  discredited  civil  disorders 
report  attempts  to  lull  the  American 
people  to  sleep,  the  recent  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities—a  panel  of  experts  and  with 
highly  qualified,  experienced  pro- 
American  investigators— has  alerted  our 
people  to  be  prepared. 

Remember,  if  the  Viet«ong  can  m- 
flltrate  South  Vietnam,  a  country  with 
1  million  armed  troops  at  war,  what  can 
like  terrorists  do  In  an  unsuspecting 
United  States  of  America  are  told  by 
silent  weapon— poison  darts. 

Considering  the  more  reliable  evi- 
dence of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  which  discounts 
the  political  findings  of  the  Commission 
on  ClvU  Disorders,  the  American  people 
ask  "Why?"  Why  would  Americans  fall 
to  alert  our  people  to  this  terrorist 
thieat  with  a  calculated  cost  of  lives 
and  property   of  unsuspecting   Ameri- 

C&TIS? 

Why  was  Governor  Kerner  awarded 
political  patronage  as  a  Federal  court 
of  appeals  judgeship? 

Why  has  Mayor  Lindsay  appeared 
with  Vietcong  disloyalists  in  disrespect 
of  our  uniformed  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam? ,  , 
Why  does  a  U.S.  Senator  who  served 
on  the  Commission  feel  "honored"  with 
membership  on  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
Memorial  Committee? 

Why  do  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  files  show  that  one  David  Glns- 
burg  congratulated  the  New  York  Com- 
munist Party  for  its  20th  anniversary? 
A  David  Glnsburg,  Washington  attorney, 
was  Executive  Director— the  guiding  In- 
telligence—of the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

Why  did  the  so-called  Riot  Commis- 
sion report  1  ^  ^    ... 
First.  Ignore  police  reports  and  testi- 
mony.                                 ^         ,      ,. 

Second.  Make  no  mention  of  soft  on 
communism  and  criminal  coddling  de- 
cisions by  th3  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Third.  Make  no  use  of  statistics  show- 
ing the  parallel  between  crime  increase 
and  known  criminal  releases  as  a  result 
of  ludge-made  laws. 

Fourth.  Dismiss  lightly  Communist  In- 
fluence or  Communist  methods  used  in 
the  riots. 

Why  does  the  Riot  Commission's  re- 
port conclude  1 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  InformaUon  col- 
lected the  Commission  concludes  that  the 
urban'  disorders  of  the  summer  of  1967  were 
not  caused  by.  nor  were  they  the  conse- 
quence of.  any  organized  plan  or  "conspir- 
acy "  Specifically,  the  Commission  has  found 
no  evidence  that  all  or  any  of  the  disorders 
or  the  incidents  that  led  to  them  were 
planned  or  directed  by  any  organization  or 


group— international,  national,  or  local. 
(Page  89,  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.) 


They  do  not  report  such  was  not  the 
case— merely  that  "the  Commission  has 
found  no  evidence," 

But  they  could  find  evidence  to  Indict 
all  nonblack  races  and  recommend  re- 
warding the  rioters  with  32  billion  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  news  release  on 
Kemer's  judgeship;  the  Senator's  letter 
on  his  letterhead:  the  exhibit  183B  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties report,  "Communist  Political  Sub- 
version Part  2,  1957,"  listing  one  David 
Glnsburg:  J-  Edgar  Hoover's  "Message 
to  All  Law  Enforcement  Officers"  dated 
February  1,  1968:  and  other  clippings 
follow : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C)  Evening  Star. 
May  6.  1968] 

House  Report  Warns  on  Gr-ERRn-LAS  in 
UNrrED  States 

Use  of  "detention  centers"  as  a  counter- 
move  to  any  widespread  guerrilla  warfare 
by  a  CommunlEt- black  nationalist  coalition 
has  been  suggested  In  a  House  conunlttee  s 

'^^hairman  Edwin  E.  WlUls.  D-La.,  In  a 
foreword  to  the  65-page  report  Issued  by  his 
House  Oommlttee  on  Un-American   Actlvl- 

tiCA    sftid  * 

"There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  mixed  Communist  and  black 
nationalist  elements  in  this  country  which 
are  planning  and  organizing  guerrilla-type 
operations  against  the  United  States." 

SUGGESTED    MEASURES 

In  a  section  dealing  with  actions  that 
could  be  taken  against  a  systematic,  guer- 
rllla-stvle  attempt  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment  by  rioting   In   the  slums,   the  report 

^  "Acts  of  overt  violence  by  the  guerrillas 
would  mean  that  they  had  declared  a  'state 
of  war-  wlthm  the  country  and.  therefore, 
would  forfeit  their  rights  as  In  wartime. 

"The  McCarran  Act  provides  for  various 
detention  centers  to  be  operated  through- 
out the  country  and  these  might  well  be 
utlUzed  for  the  temporary  Imprisonment  or 
warring  guerrillas."  „„.  ,. 

Also  suggested  as  a  countermove  was  is- 
suance Of  "census  cards"  that  would  bear 
a  photograph  of  each  slum-dweller  and  in- 
formation about  their  home  city  and  their 
street  address 


WOULD    AHJ    AUTHORrrlES 

"This  claaslflcatlon  would  aid  the  authort- 
ttes  in  imowlng  the  exact  locatloii  of  any 
suspect  and  who  Is  In  control  of  any  given 
district."  said  the  report.  ,^„m 

"Under  such  a  system,  movement  would 
be  proscribed  and  the  ability  of  the  guer- 
rilla to  move  freely  from  place  to  place  seri- 
ously curtailed." 

Wiuis  said  most  of  the  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Phillip  Abbott  Ltffce.  described  a* 
Tonettoe  activist  In  the  pro-R«d  Chinese 
Progressive  Labor  party  prior  to  his  defec- 
tion from  communism  in  1965. 

The  report  says  ConMnunists  and  blacK 
nationalists  beUeve  Negroes  should  be  used 
as  the  shock  troops  in  a  revolution,  with 
Negro  slums  their  base  of  guerrilla  opera- 
tions. 

THE    ROAD    TO    REBELLION 

"Those  tacticians  think  that  there  will 
be  but  a  short  Jump  from  riots  to  a  general 
rebellion  carried  out  along  guerrlUa  warfare 
lines."  It  added. 

The  report  purported  to  document  calls 
for  urban  guernila  warfare  by  groups  such 


as  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
(RAM)  and  Its  leader.  Peking-based  Robert 
Williams;  the  Hevolutlonary  Contingent, 
which  it  called  "an  openly  Communist  orga- 
nization" based  In  New  York,  and  "key  lead- 
ers of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety." such  as  former  SDS  chairman 
Thomas  Hayden. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
May  6.  19681 

GUERRILLA     WARTARE     INSHJE    THE     UNTTED 

States 
I  By  D«vld  Lawrence) 
The  tendency  here  has  ijeen  to  brush 
aside  the  theory  that  Communist  Influences 
may  have  plaved  a  part  In  America's  riots 
and  dlstiu-bances.  Even  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  ClvU  Disorders  In  Its  recent  re- 
port said  it  had  found  no  evidence  ut  "con- 
spiracy." But  It  depends  on  what  techni- 
cal meaning  Is  Riven  to  the  word,  its  un- 
questionably there  are  many  leaders  and 
participants  In  the  riots  who  dldnt  have  to 
be  recruited  bv  anv  Communists,  and  there 
are  some  who  have  helped  to  InsUgate  a 
form  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

Today  Congress  has  before  It  a  formal  re- 
port submitted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amerlcan  Activities  which  gives  the  back- 
ground of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  the 
last  few  years  Inside  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  disorders  that  have  cost  so 
manv  lives  and  caused  considerable  dam- 
age to  private  property.  Chairman  Edwin  E. 
Willis.  D-La .  In  u  foreward  to  the  report 
savE  In  part:  >_  ,     .        __ 

••A  few  years  ago  the  overwhelming  ma- 
lorlty  of  Americans— including  those  best 
informed  about  security  matters— would  have 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  guerilla  warfare  opera- 
tions in  the  United  Stat<>s  directed  against 
our  government.  Today  this  idea  does  not 
seem  as  fantastic  and  ridiculous  ;.8  It  did  a 
relatively  short  time  ago. 

"During  the  1964  Harlem  riot.  Jes.se  Gray. 
the  former  Harlem  organizer  for  the  Com- 
munist party,  called  for  guerrilla  warfare 
'igalnst  the  United  States.  This  committee 
hL  received  testimony  indicating  that  agents 
of  North  Vietnam  have  trained  some  Ameri- 
cans in  guerrilla  warfare  in  Cuba. 

•The  Progressive  Labor  party,  the  major 
Peking-oriented  Communist  organization  In 
the  United  States— again,  according  to  testl- 
mony  received  bv  this  commltte^-has  dis- 
tributed literature  not  only  calling  for  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  this  country  but  even 
^Delllng  out  how  It  should  be  conducted. 

"Stokley  Carmlchael.  speaking  apparently 
for  the  ultramllltant  black  nationalist  ele- 
ment in  this  country,  recently  stated;  Our 
movement  is  progressing  toward  an  urban 
guerrilla  war  within  the  United  States  itself^ 
-There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  mixed  Communist  and  black 
nationalist  elements  in  this  country  whi^ 
are  plannUig  and  organizing  guerrUla-type 
operations  against  the  United  States 

"This  committee  report  Is  designed  to  alert 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  the 
plans  and  the  strategy  of  some  of  these  ele- 
ments—to alert  them  to  the  fact  that  what 
seemed  absurd  a  few  years  ago  may  not  be 
so  farfetched   today.   .   .  ^^^^o.* 

•Today  a  new  threat  Is  arising— a  threat 
created  by  a  mixture  of  Communists  and 
ultraraclst  conspirators."  on  ^aa 

There  follows  a  report  of  more  than  30,000 
words  giving  information  about  Communist- 
related  activities  in  the  riots  in  Cleveland. 
Watts  and  other  places.  The  committee  In  te 
conclusion  says  the  advocates  of  guerrilla 
warfare  are  assuming  that  most  Americans 
win  discount  the  possibility  of  guerrilla  op- 
erations, and  that  the  Communists  are 
"countmg  heavily  on  the  fact  that  most 
Americans  will  be  mentally  and  emotionally, 
as  well  as  physically,  unprepared." 
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Just  a  few  days  p^o  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. D-W  Va  .  in  A  ap^ech  to  the  Senate 
whjoh  gi't  relAtlvelv  lirtlo  ^ittention,  named 
Diivld  DelUnger  aa  ac'lve  in  helping  to  or- 
ganize the  Pofjr  Pe<jple  s  Mar-h  on  Wa*hlniJt- 
ton  I'he  West  Vlr)?!n;a'  sefintor  referred  u> 
Delllnger  as  a  Icey  orijariizer  and  perhaps 
chief  proponent  of  the  Maxch  on  the  Pen- 
taK'>n'  ■  iHst  fall,  who  had  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  Lb  "a  non-Soviet  Commu- 
nist ■■ 

Randolph  »ald  that  the  leader  of  the  so- 
called  Poor  People's  March,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Abers'.athv.  surely  Icnows  the  record  of  David 
Delilnger.  ■  and  asked  'Why  does  Rev  Aber- 
nathy  permit  or  encourage  this  antl-Amerl- 
can  perpetrator  of  violence  and  hate  to  stand 
by  his  side  In  conferences  with  members  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States'" 

Comment-s  like  these  have  been  rare  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  Sen.ite.  but  there  is  a 
mounting  trend  toward  a  full  discussion  of 
the  ways  by  which  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  this  country  Is  a*8<.><?latlng  itself 
with  the   ■marches"  and  ■demonstrations  ' 

Up  to  now  even  extreme  utterances  have 
been  passed  by  as  coming  within  the  do- 
main of  free  speech  '  but  members  of  Con- 
gress are  beginning  to  take  the  view  expreased 
by  R-Tr.dojph — namely,  that  'the  right  of 
petlttnn  b«<-otnes  a  mockery'  'f  those  who 
come  to  Washington  to  seek  a  redresa  of 
wrongs  a'.so  seek  to  disrupt  their  govern- 
ment and  break  our  laws  ■' 

Riots  \s  Prelvde  to  P.ivoLirrioNARY 

Ofi:RBILL\    WARFARE 

iBy   the   House  Committee  on   Un-American 
Activities.    196a) 

Logically,  it  would  seem  improbable  that 
even  the  Communists — under  the  circum- 
stances previously  prescribed — would  ra- 
tionally consider  implementing  a  guerrtUa 
operation  m  this  country  Numerically  small, 
devoid  of  much  popular  support,  they  would 
appear  to  have  no  political  base  for  such 
operations  Logic  and  rationality  are  not, 
however  necess-vrllv  Ingredients  In  the  plans 
of  some  Communists  for  the  United  States 
They  are  obvio.iily  capable  of  making  mls- 
t.ikes.  and  It  wv  uld  be  Just  as  grievous  a  tac- 
tlriU  error  to  o.erestimate  their  intellectual 
capabilities  as  tj  underestimate  their  fanati- 
cal rev  oiuttonar  ■  ze.A 

There  is  consider.ible  evidence  that  not 
onlv  some  Comnrainlst  factions  in  the  United 
States  but  also  certain  Communist-oriented 
black  national. St  groups  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  pt-)s«lblilty  of  instituting  armed 
insurrection  in  this  countrv  These  groups  In- 
variably ba-se  their  presumption  of  a  t^uerrllla 
war  here  on  the  concept  of  a  ■'people's  war 
of  national  liberation"  id  advanced  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  They  argue  that  a  base 
for  a  guerrilla  operation  presently  exists  in 
the  Vegro  ghettos  of  the  country  and  that  It 
Is  pxisslble.  and  feasible,  to  utilize  the  ghet- 
ti-«  for  planned  and  coordinated  uprisings. 

They  regard  ghetto  riota  as  a  prelude  to 
general  ijuerrllla  warfare  operations.  Thev 
see  the  pt>sslbt:ity  of  using  Negroes  as  the 
shock  troiips  for  a  revolution.  BeBevlng  that 
the  Nevrro  ghettus  otter  a  base  for  such  oper;i- 
ttons.  these  tacticians  think  that  there  will 
be  hut  a  short  jump  frc«n  riots  to  a  general 
rebellion  carried  >>ut  along  guerrilla  warfare 
lines.  Their  guerrilla  conrepts  are  founded 
on  raw  racism,  black  men  versus  white  men. 

.\11  Communist  groups  in  this  country  have 
been  engaged  in  racial  agitation  for  years. 
Some  do  not  deny,  or  atempt  to  hide,  the  role 
thev  have  played  in  Inflaming  passions  to  the 
point  where  riots  have  broken  out  Others 
disclaim  responsibility  but.  at  the  same  time. 
give  open — If  indirect — support  to  rioting  bv 
openlv  deiendm.;  the  rioters  and  placing  full 
blame  for  their  actions  on  all  levels  of  Oov- 
ernment 

Some  Communists  believe  the  time  Is  not 


yet  ripe  f"r  a  guerrilla  w.tr  They  .supp^irt 
only  rlot.s  at  this  point  Others  are  convinced 
the  time  htm  arrived  and  are  doing  every- 
thing they  c.in  to  pit  black  ag.iinst  white  and 
white  against  black  m  a  racially  motivated 
Insurrection  against  the  United  States 

Both  of  these  l.ictlons  in  the  Communist 
movement  are  now  joined  in  their  agitation — 
either  for  riots  or  for  rebeUlon--by  certain 
ultramilltant  black  nationalist  organizations. 
T<">gether,  the  two  groups  [x>se  a  serious 
threat  to  law  and  order  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States 

The  advocates  of  guerrilla  warfare  are 
counting  on  the  assumption  that  most  Amer- 
icans will  discount  the  possibility  of  guerrlUa 
operations  In  their  country  Certalnlv  the 
notion  of  a  guerrilla  war  In  the  United  States 
is  Improbable,  even  absurd,  to  most  Amerl- 
carus  Communists  are  fully  aware  of  this  and 
ire  counting  heavily  on  the  fact  that  most 
Americans  will  be  mentally  and  emotionally, 
as  well  as  physically,  unprepared  The  shock 
effect  of  the  initial  guerrilla  onslaught  would 
work  In  favor  of  the  guerrillas 

The  future  bodes  111  for  anyone  who  thinks 
our  ghetto  riots  are  over  If  anything,  the 
pressures  and  the  potential  for  riots  have  in- 
cre.ased  In  the  past  months,  Communists 
and  black  nationalists  have  been  working 
overtime  in  'he  various  ghettos  to  further 
inflame  the  people  Into  r.Aklng  violent  action. 
Whether  their  efforts  will  lead  only  to  addi- 
tional riots — or  something  worse—  only  the 
future  will  tell 

No  matter  now  Improbable  a  successful 
guemllt  war  may  seem,  however  It  is  vitally 
necessary  for  the  .American  people  to  be 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  some  elements  within 
the  population  are  tixlay  actually  recruiting 
and  training  revolutionaries  for  the  war  they 
hope  to  wage  against  the  United  Staf-es 

CrENOcroe    IM    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  Kerner  Commission  played  right  Into 
the  hands  of  black  and  white  militants  when 
It  said  riots  were  caused  by  white  racism  Now 
revolutionary  activists  have  every  Intention 
of  mobilizing  contingents  to  assemble  at 
the  United  Nations  late  this  summer  to 
demand  fhat  the  United  States  Senate  ratify 
The  UN  Genocide  Convention  to  enable  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  In  the  domestic 
aff  iirsof  thl.s  countrv 

The  word,  sremx-lde  cannot  even  be  found 
in  my  1946  large,  beautiful  leather-bound 
Websters  Dictionary.  Fifth  Edition.  The  word 
was  coined  after  World  War  11  by  socuUlsts 
to  describe  Nazi  crimes  against  Jews 

On  December  11  1946.  the  General  .As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  unanimously 
adopted  a  Dechiratlon  on  Genocide,  stating 
that  "Genocide  Is  a  denial  of  the  rl^ht  oi 
existence  of  entire  human  groups."  ,so  the 
Member  States  should  enact  neces.suxy  '.egls- 
latlon  ■for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  this  crime." 

Two  years  later,  on  Pecember  9.  1948,  the 
UN  General  .Assembly  approved  the  Genocide 
Convention  This  says  that  "genocide  Is  a 
crime  under  International  law,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  alms  of  the  United  Nations 
and  condemed  by  the  civilized  world." 

To  '■liberate  mankind  from  such  ,»n  'jdlous 
scourge^'  a  number  of  Articles  wrre  pre- 
sented Article  IT  states  that  "genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
Intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group." 
Among  those  acta  are  these.  "Causing  seri- 
ous bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members  of 
the  group:  Djlfberately  Inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring 
about  Its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or 
In  part.  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group  ' 

Black  militant  revolutionaries  have 
latched  on  to  these  points,  contending  dis- 
crimination by  whites  against  blacks  causes 


blacks  mental  harm  "  If  you  ,ire  accused  of 
committing'  men'i.il  harm  how  can  you  prove 
in  an  international  court  that  black  mlll- 
tant.s  were  not  harmed  mentally'' 

Black  mllit.inls  insist  white  racism  h.n.s 
caused  bad  "ghetto  "  condltlon.-s  in  cities,  and 
slave-like  living  among  their  people  iii 
southern  rural  areas.  In  an  International 
court,  how  cotild  you  prove  otherwise? 

Black  militants  state  that  whites  want 
birth  control  methods  Inlllcted  on  black 
WLimen  fur  the  purpose  of  destroymt;  the 
race.  In  the  UN's  World  Court  how  could 
you  prove  otherwise? 

The  present  pr^'paganda  on  '  HutiL-ir  USA" 
spewed  fortli  by  the  Cl'l^ens  Boird  of  In- 
quiry int<5  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  In  the 
U  .S  plays  right  Into  Black  Power  hands  In  an 
International  court  how  could  vcu  prove  voii 
are  not  guilty  of  starving  babies  in  .'^outh 
Carolina.  Mlssl.sslppl  or  certain  counties  of 
Virginia''  Ycu  could  be  accused  c.f  not  work- 
ing to  provide  more  food  and  soap  stamps 
I  now  they  want  soap  stamps  tooi.  and  how 
would  you  answer'' 

Under  the  Genocide  Convention  the  fol- 
lowlne  .icts  are  punishable'  "Genocide;  Con- 
spiracy to  conmilt  genocide  Direct  and  pub- 
lic incitement  to  commit  genockie:  .Attempt 
•o  commit  genixtlde:  Ci'mpUclty  in  genocldp  ' 
So  a  person  who  writes  to  expose  criminal 
and  communistic  activity  among  blacks  or 
whites  involved  in  rebellions  Inirnlngs  and 
lootings,  could  be  accused  of  direct  and 
public  Incitement  to  commit  genocide  ,  If 
It  were  against  vi-hltes.  the  U  N.  could  say 
you  were  committing  genocide  against  Com- 
munists and  caused  them  mental  harm  i 
Persons  so  accused  shall  be  punished, 
■'whether  thev  are  rulers,  public  ntficlals  or 
private  Individuals  ■'  Those  so  accused  "shall 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the 
Stale  m  the  territory  of  v^-hlch  the  act 
wa.s  committed,  or  by  such  international 
penal  tribunal  .i.s  may  have  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  those  Contracting  Parties 
which  shall  have  accepted  Its  jurisdiction  ■' 
So  reads  .Article  VI  of  the  Genix-lde 
Convention 

.Article  VIII  savs.  '".Anv  Contracting  Party 
I  meaning  any  country  in  the  UN  >  may  call 
upon  the  competent  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  to  take  '^uch  action  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  a.s  tliey  consider  ap- 
propriate for  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  acts  of  genocide       ,     " 

The  Genocldp  Convention  was  for.virded 
to  the  Senate  by  President  Truman  on  July 
19  1949  for  ratltlcitlon  It  '.vas  referred  to 
the  -Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  it  since 

Over  the  vears  there  have  been  numerous 
pleas  by  leftwlng  Senators  for  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  During  the 
present  congress  one  Senator  has  made  a 
brief  speech  everv  single  day  urclne  ratifica- 
tion and  listing  numerous  political  and  civic 
organizations  which  have  passed  resolutions 
for  ratification 

The  difference  between  a  UN  declaration 
and  an  UN  convention  Is  great.  .\  declara- 
tion Is  merely  a  recital  uf  Ideals  without  Im- 
posing any  obligation.  But  a  convention 
obligates  each  nation  to  comply  with  its 
terms 

There  are  many  valid  and  constitutional 
areiiments  provine  whv  'his  convention 
could  never  legally  be  part  of  the  United 
States  system.  They  may  be  presented  '.t 
the  threat  grows  greater 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  all  the 
years  there  has  been  pressure  on  the  Senate 
to  ratif'-  the  Genocide  Convention,  under  the 
assumption  that  there  may  be  genocide  In 
the  United  States,  almost  no  mention  has 
been  hade  of  the  real  genocide  committed 
bv  the  U  S.3  R.  by  Communist  dictators  hav- 
ing ordered  mass  murders  of  millions  upon 
millions   of   their   population:    or   the   masa 
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deportations,  for  example.  Inflicted  on  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  nations  at  the  time  Com- 
munists took  over  Families  were  forcibly 
separated  and  many  were  herded  Into  trains 
and  shipped  cither  to  execution  In  Red 
prisons  or  to  Red  slave  cimps  where  many 
still  lanqulsh. 

At  the  Carneele  International  Center  on 
April  9  1968.  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's daughter.  Mrs.  Anna  Roosevelt  Halsted, 
sDOke  to  UN  Reprcsentat.nfs  of  the  Council 
of  Orpanixatlons.  U  N  A.  U  S.A.  To  show  you 
how  SoclalLst-mlnded  white  people  plug  for 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  let 
u-  nl:ince  .'t  some  ol   her  .t..teinents 

She    said    Dr     Gunner    Myrdal    (the   same 
socialist    swede    who    brought    about    chaos 
here  with   the  publlc.Ulon  of  his  book.  "An 
American  Dilemma"  i.  anticipated  the  racial 
conflicts  ol   todav  and  has  published  a   new 
book  called,  "Asian  drama:   .an   Inquiry  into 
the    poverty    of    nations."    Here    Myrdal    de- 
scribes Anierican.s  of  todf<y  .is  "powerful  and 
cl.mitiruus  strangers"  Mrs.  Halsted  explained 
that    .MvTdal    wrote    we    nre    "white    devils." 
Mrs   H:il.sted  .mnounced  that  Genocide  has 
been  made  ..n  international  crime  by  71  na- 
tions,   nut    even    a    new   effort    beginning    In 
196:<  vvltli  the  lormation  of  ,i  coalition  of  51 
organizations  to  urge  the  US.  to  ratify  the 
Genociile  Convention.  h:is  not  succeeded.  She 
warned,    however,    that    these    orcanizations 
will    "educate   public   opinion   about    human 
rights  conventions"  and  "convince  the  -Sen- 
.ite to  proceed  with  the  unfinished  business 
of  ratltving  the  conventions  "  She  -!.>eaks  here 
ot    the    Genocide    Convention    which    is    In- 
cluded in  the  num.m  rights  field  t;cnerally. 

So  we  can  antlclp.ite  more  :uid  more  propa- 
ganda through  the  news  media  and  through 
visiting  lecturers  on  college  camouses  to  con- 
vince us  that  If  the  Genocide  Convention 
were  ratUied.  black  rebellions  would  end  and 
world    brotherhood    v^•ould    iiloom. 

When  ,!ohn  Wll.-on^s  National  Black  Antl- 
W.ir  Anti-Dr;ilt  Union  met  in  Chicago  re- 
cent Iv  -.here  \v,is  a  discussion  .ibout  demon- 
stratng  'o  disrupt  the  Deni:icratic  Conven- 
tion m  Clucago  'his  .~uir.mer.  But  those 
Black  Power  Advocates  figured  that  such  a 
demonstration  would  be  : utile.  Their  pos- 
sible a.ler!i.,tive  is  to  mobilize  in  New  York 
City  .It  the  UN  to  demand  a  ■halt  to  US. 
genocide.'  ;aid  to  urge  'he  UN  to  compel 
the  United  States  to  release  "all  political 
prisoners,  '  In  Just  a  few  weeks  at  another 
NBAWADU  regional  meeting  this  proposal 
will  .iga:n  .)e  tli.^cu.-sed. 

Meantime.  Eldridge  Cleaver,  minister  of  In- 
formation   lor    C.illfornla's    Black    Panther 
Pirty  lor  Self  Defense,  has  called  for  n  black 
plebiscite  supervi.'ed  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  Issue  would  be  whether  blacks  want  to 
be  part     .1  Aineno.i  with  citizenship  here  or 
would  rather  lorm  a  sovereign  nation  of  their 
own   out   of   a   portion   of   this   country,   in 
which   case  thev  believe  they  would  qualify 
to  become  .i  member  state  of  the.  UN.  Cleaver 
told  Robert  L.  Allen  who  interviewed  him  for 
the  independent  Communist  paper.  Guard- 
ian    that    a    companion    call    to    the   black 
plebiscite   Is  a  call  for  UN  observers  to  be 
stationed  In  the  large  cities  of  this  country. 
He  said.  ".  ,   .  unless  the  situation  is  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  racist  American  gov- 
ernment, we're  golnc  to  have  a  civil  war  .  .  ." 
To  call  the  United  States  racist  has  been  a 
black  and  white  militant  line  for  sometime. 
That   was   •;i-hat   Stokely   Carmlchael   meant 
when  he  contended  that  Martin  Luther  King 
was  murdered  by  "White  America." 

Carl  Oglesby  former  president  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  and  well-known 
leftist  activist  Is  playing  the  genocide  game 
too  In  an  article  in  the  -April  27.  1968  Guard- 
Ian  he  wrote; 

"There  Is  a  further  possibility  for  'white 
action,  one  which  might  answer  the  move- 
ment's   need    for    periodic    spectaculars.    In 
brief.  It  Is  the  old  (1951)   Civil  Rights  Con- 
CXIV 763— Part  9 


gress  plan,  later  taken  up  by  Malcolm  X 
and  presently  on  the  Panther  agenda,  to  have 
American  racism  taken  up  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand white  people  demonstrating  at  the 
UN.  perhaps  staging  a  nonviolent  disruptive 
sit-in  calling  upon  the  General  Assembly 
to  sta'tlon  observers  in  50  US  cities  and  to 
bring  the  American  rulers  to  trial  lor  geno- 
cide—this could  produce  impressive  inter- 
national results." 

Indeed  It  could!  And  It  might  be  Just  the 
thing  to  wake  up  Americans  who.  even  alter 
insurrections  in  city  after  city,  still  close 
their  eyes  and  say,   "It  can't  happen  lierc." 


I  From  the  OST  Information  Service.  Berry- 

vUle  (Va.i.  May  12  and  19,  1968] 
GfERRiLLA  Warfare  .ADvocATtfi  in  the  United 
Statf.s 
On  May  6,  1968  The  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Hou.se  Office  Build- 
ing Washington.  DC  .  rrleafed  a  Report  0.5 
•..•\gcs  long,  Called  "Guerrilla  Warfare  Advo- 
cates in  the  United  States,"  No  price  Is  li-sted 
(m  It  but  It  is  pos.sible  that  bv  writing  your 
own  Congressman  with  the  request  that  iie 
;i.sk  the  Committee  to  mall  you  .i  copy,  you 
could  get  It  without  vvrltinp  to  the  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Government  PrlntiiiB  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  If  lie  cannot  send  yoti  a 
copy  ask  him  now  much  It  costs  :ind  then 
order  it  irom  the  Supt.  ol  Documents  When 
the  Report  was  issued  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  .Activities  released  the  lollowlng 
statement  which  will  .■iimmarize  the  Keport 
;i.nd  show  you  how  important  it  is  to  receive 
it  and  read  it  a.s  soon  as  possible. 

Urban  guerrilla  fighters  will  ■■strike  'oy  nizht 
.Uld  spare  none"  when  they  launch  their 
"revolution  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
one  of  their  leaders.  Tliey  will  engage  in  m.iss 
sabotage;  knocking  out  electrical  jxivver  and 
tran-sportation  systems,  blockitig  traffic  and 
burning  buildings.  They  will  (in  these  things 
"like  panther:-- -.sniiling.  cunning,  .scientifi- 
cally." 

Tlieir  weapons  will  Include  Molotov  cock- 
tails aoid  l>ombs.  sniijer  rifics,  iihosphorous 
m.'itches,  hand  grcn.ides  and  m.ichine  gun.s, 
among  others,  including  -i  "simple,  .•^llenl  but 
deadly"  weapon  which  is  "most  potent  at 
night."  the  poisoned  d-art. 

'Hiese  claims  and  other  str-.tements  spelling 
out  the  strategy,  lartlcs.  devices  and  weapon.s 
of  groups  and  iiidividu.'ils  who  liop^:^  to  launch 
guerrilla  warfare  agaln.st  the  United  States 
are  contained  in  a  report  rclea.sed  today  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-.American  Activities. 

The  report.  "Guerrin.t  W.^rfare  Advocates 
in  the  United  States,"  quotes  extensively  in 
som*  c.xses,  the  leaders  and  offici.-il  pub- 
lications of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment (RAM)  and  its  chairman,  Robert 
Williams,  a  fugitive  from  justice  now  in 
Peking:  the  Progressive  Labor  Party;  the  New 
York-b-ased  Revolutionary  Continsent.  and 
Students  for  a  Democratic  .Society  It  also  re- 
views the  role  played  by  certain  Communist 
and  black  militant  indlvidual-s  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  Harlem.  Watts,  Cleveland  and 
Chicago  riots. 

It  states  that  mixed  Communi.st  and  black 
nationalist  elements  are  today  planning  and 
organizing  paramilitary  oper-itions  in  the 
United  States  and  that  it  is  ihelr  intent  to 
instigate  additional  riots  which  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  general  revolutionary  uprising 
fou'ght  along  gnerrilla  •svarfare  lines. 

The  Communist  Party  USA,  the  report 
states,  supports  Negro  violence  and  noting, 
but  is  opposed  to  the  launching  of  puernUa 
warfare  operations  at  this  time,  holding  that 
conditions  are  not  ripe  for  success.  It  has 
pointed  out  that  premature  actions  of  this 
type  in  the  past  have  "led  minority  groups 
to  slaughter  and  caused  movements  to  be  set 
back  for  many  years." 

The  report  also  states  that  guerrilla  war- 
fare advocates  are  trying  to  use  misguided 


teenagers    and    militant    Negroes    as    shock 
troops  in  ,i  racial  war 

The  bulk  of  the  report  wa.s  prepared  by 
Phillip  -Abbott  Luce,  a  former  lu-tivist  in  the 
Communist,  pro-Red  Chinese  Prt)gre6slve 
L.ibor  Parly  -uid  an  edlU>r  of  its  official  pub- 
lication prior  to  hts  defection  from  C^mimun- 
ism  It  antlyzes  the  plans  of  the  guerrilla 
warfare  ..dvocates  in  the  light  ot  traditional 
and  current  Cimmunlst  doctrines  on  guer- 
rilla Warfare  .uid  finds  that  certain  elements 
(ieemed  nece«<ary  lor  succes.sful  guerrilla 
warfare  operations  are  l.icking  in  this  country 
today.  It  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  guer- 
rilla" fighters  would  initially  succeed  In 
creating  chaos,  .ilthough  government  lorces 
and  police  would  defeat  them 

Committee  Chairman  Edwin  E.  Willis.  In  a 
foreword  to  the  report,  exjiresses  the  view 
that  the  ftuerrilla  warfare  plotter.s  in  this 
countrv  would  pose  little  danger  to  the 
United"  States  if  this  country  "did  not  face 
.in  international  Communist  threat  'A^ith  the 
ever-present  po-.sibility  ol  its  beuat  militarily 
engaged  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

Suppressme  ^'uerrllla  warfare  operatlon.s  in 
the  U  S  however,  would  j>o,-e  ".i  most  serious 
problem."  he  said,  if  they  were  launched 
.simultaneously  in  a  number  of  major  clliefl 
while  our  inllltarv  lorces  were  committed  "In 
substantial  number.s'^  to  actual  combat  in  a 
niunber  of  other  .ireas  of  the  world 

•"nie  threat  •>'.  u'uerrtlla  warfare  may  !)« 
comnlMely  dlsslp.aed  within  a  few  years.  f>r  It 
might  be  greater  tli.in  it  is  today."  he  added. 
Me.inwhile,  he  .said,  the  Committee  is  re- 
■r'  ■■-111''  the  report  as  i),irt  of  it,s  duty  to  in- 
form the  Congress  .  nd  the  American  jjeople 
of  ni. titers  warranting  their  attention  "If  our 
national  security  -^  to  he  i.reserved." 


IProm  the  W^'shington   iDC.l    Evening  Star. 
May  7.  IHf.ai 

SINATF,    OKA^S    KKIitJER    roR    JtTDnfSHIP 

The  Senate  has  confirmed  Gov.  Otto  Ker- 
ner of  Illinois  to  be  a  US    couri  of  appeals 

itidf^c. 

rCerner  headed  the  Presidrnl's  National  -Ad- 
visory Commi.sslon  on  Civil  Disorders.  That 
commivsion  apparently  will  '.■old  some  nir- 
ther  meetings  to  try  to  prod  President  John- 
son and  Congress  to  act  on  its  rrcomin^nda- 
tion  to  deal  with  riots  in  the  nation's  cities. 
The  commission  issued  what  was  ( xpected  to 
be  Its  final  report  last  month,  but  Its  formal 
life  extends  till  June. 

If  Kerner,  who  was  confirmed  yesterday,  i.s 
sworn  in  soon  as  a  federal  judge,  lie  presum- 
ably would  take  no  part  in  the  new  commls- 
Elon  action. 

TVic  governor  is  expected  to  take  hi.s  .seat  on 
the  Ajjpeals  Court  bench  in  Chicago  soon  in 
order  to  give  his  heutenant  governor.  Samuel 
H.  Shapiro,  a  chance  to  become  better  known 
in  Illinois  so  that  he  can  seek  election  a.s 
governor  in  hi.s  own  right  this  fall. 

■nie  court  on  which  Kerner  v;\n  serve  hears 
appeals  c.a-ses  from  the  stater-  of  Illinois.  Indi- 
ana and  Wisconsin.  It  ha.s  its  base  in  Chicago. 

'Prom  the  Washington    iD.C.i    Sunday  Star, 

Apr.  28,  19681 

LoYALTT.  Peace  Parades  Staged 

Thou-sands  t,i  -Americans  participated  in 
anti-war  demonstration-s  and  Loyaltv  D.iy 
tiarades  across  the  country  yesterday,  Pist- 
flghts  and  scores  of  arrest-s  marked  back-to- 
back  parades  and  rallies  In  New  York  City. 

The  a.nti-war  demonstrations  climaxed  a 
two-dav  nationwide  protest  .igalnst  -he  Viet- 
nam vvar  and  racism.  The  Loyalty  D.ay 
marches,  annual  events  in  many  places,  were 
sponsored  by  veteran-s'  groups. 

In  New  York  City,  thousands  of  persons 
marched  to  Central  Park  "stop  the  war"  rally 
to  hear  speakers,  including  Mrs.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Sponsors  of  the  antiwar  rally 
said  100.000  to  150.000  attended:  newsmen 
estimated  the  crowd  in  Sheep  Meadow  at 
40.000- 
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LINDSAT    AT    BOTH 

Mayor  John  V  Lindsay  appeared  at  both 
the  Loyalty  Day  parade  and  the  anti-war 
rally 

"One  can  easily  dlJfer  with  (fovernment 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  yet  artve  full  faith  and 
credit  and  backing  to  the  armed  forces  and 
aoldlera  who  are  there  flghtmu,  rtsk;ni<  tnelr 
lives  and  their  families  ■  the  Republican 
mayor,  a  frequent  critic  /  President  Ji.r.n- 
eon's  Vietnam  policy,  said  at  his  Loyalty  Day 
appearance. 

At  the  ar.tl-war  rally.  Lindsay  said  I'm 
here  to  reaffirm  my  opposition  to  the  c<  n- 
duct  of  ttie  wrir  " 

"What  '>ur  country  needs  now,"  he  .said. 
"U  an  agreement  'hat  the  war  mu.st  be 
■topped  and  peace  restored   ' 

Most  :>f  the  .irres'j  iK-rirred  as  police  pre- 
vent<»d  the  'aiitl-w:ir  imperlall.st  '  march 
planned  by  .small.  vrxAl  ijroups  Identifying 
themselves  as  Youth  Against  War  .md  Fas- 
cism. Red  Guards,  the  US  Committee  l>i  Aid 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  Free 
School  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 


Dka> 


US    Senate 
Washington.  D  C  .  March  It.  !9ii8 

In  reply   to  your  re- 


cent iPtter.  ret  me  say  that  I  make  no  apoh 
gles  whatsoever  for  serving  on  the  Memorial 
Committee  honoring  the  late  William  E  B 
DuBols  On  the  contrary  I  am  very  mucU 
honored  that  I  was  Invited  to  serve  In  this 
capacity 

tt  Is  of  course  well  !cn"wn  that  In  his  last 
yeari  Dr  DuBol.s  Joined  the  .\inerlcan  C"m- 
munKst  Party  and  went  Into  self-imposed 
exile  m  C'/haaa  The  profound  sense  of  dis- 
appointment frustration  and  bitterness 
which  caused  hl:n  to  take  these  steps  after 
a  life  of  noble  struggle  l.«  I  think,  as  under- 
standable as  It  Is  tragic 

Lr't  U5  hope  that  by  honoring  Dr  DuBols' 
meniorv  with  a  fitting  memorial  In  his  home 
state  we  wtl!  at  the  same  time  succeed  in 
reminding  men  of  good  will  everywhere  that 
continued  injustice  Indifference  lnt<-ilerance 
and  dlscrtniinatlon  mav  •.  erv  well  cause  manv 
other  American.;  like  William  DuBols  to  turn 
their  backs  r^n  their  native  land  md  In 
deepest  dLsllUi-iioriment  and  despair.  eep<;>use 
causes  like  com-nunlsm. 

This  l.s  the  lesson  we  learn  from  Dr  D\i- 
Bois  life.  It  Is  i\  lesson  we  must  all  ponder 
with  utmost  earnestness 

I  hope  vou  will  have  a  chance  to  read  the 
enclosed  article  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Berkshire  Eagle  I  think  It  will  add  perhaps, 
to  vour  understanding  of  Dr  DuBols  and 
hopefully  succeed  la  bringing  his  life  into 
proper  perspective 

I   appreciate   the  opportunity  which  your 
letter  gives  me  to  voice  these  thoughts 
Sincerely  yours. 

ES)w\Rn  W    Brooke 

ExCtRPT   FKOM    COMMVNIST   POLmCAL 

Si'BVXRSioN- -Part  2 


TAKEN  FRO 

CoHQ- adulations 
David  fiin.<burg 
Alfred  Messina 
Harry  Entme 
Morton  H    Marci-s 
Philip  Rlvkin 
Ida  Lang 
Albert  Baumel 
Sam  Shulinan 
Isidor  May 
Jeniue  Baron 
Ben  Lincoln 
Abe  Brotman 
Ida  Rothsteln 
Isidore  Basgay 
Natha:;  Shankmar 
Nathan  Oxhorn 
Sam  Oorin 


M  EXHrSIT  NT.     lajB 

on  our  20th  anniversary 

Egrem  Martunlk 

John  Pamko 

G.  Egerson 

Thomas  Svelter 

3    Schnabel 

T.  .^ntonluX 

D   Cyvenko 

Henry  Konalenko 

A    Beiber 

Sophie  Tarosuk 

EIl.'.abeth  Henkel 

Louis  Fenton 

Joe  Hall 

George  O'Connell 
i        Pauline  Sussman 

Rose  Flshman 


(Prom   the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin | 
Message    From    the    Director 

To  All  Law  Enforcement  Officials 

Man  cannot  live  In  our  complex  society 
today  without  a  system  of  laws  The  system 
Is  doomed  unless  the  laws  are  enforced  and 
the  enforcement  ofBcer  Is  Ineffective  unless 
his  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace  and  protect 
life  and  property  are  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment and   the  people 

The  destruction  of  law  enforcement,  par- 
ticularly at  the  local  level,  appears  to  be  a 
prime  ihjectr.  e  'f  seme  dissident  groups 
and  Individuals  In  our  country  While  they 
have  made  no  appreciable  headway,  they  are 
creating  such  a  smokescreen  of  harassment 
and  intimidation  that  enforcement  of  the 
law  Is  becoming  an  overwhelming  burden 
for  many  a»;encles 

In  some  areas,  the  doctrine  '>f  dissent  Is 
bordering  on  a  doctrine  of  nihilism.  Since 
local  law  enforcement  represents  the  first 
line  of  defense  of  our  social  order.  It  be- 
comes a  primary  target  of  those  who  chai- 
lenge  established  authority  R«?arrlless  of 
the  cause  they  support,  many  groups  seek 
i.'ercat'.i  i:^  W.th  loc  il  police  -o  ^alii  publicity 
and  sympathy  Conaeqxiently.  In  this  rebel- 
lious climate,  law  enforcement  must  not 
only  cope  with  an  alarming  and  Increasing 
crime  pn')blem  btit  must  also  defend  Its  very 
existence 

Currently,  there  la  a  move  to  have  Federal 
cour'.s  '.ike  cj\pr  cer'aln  liiral  police  depart- 
ments and  supervise  their  opi»r:itli>ns  Ac- 
cording to  this  ridiculous  plan  »he  courts 
would  place  a  police  department  In  receiver- 
ship and  appoint  a  special  "master"  with 
full  .administrative  powers  over  Its  affairs. 
The  i:x>urts  could  do  this  country  a  great 
service  If  tiiev  would  promptly,  and  with 
finality,  slap  down  such  schemes  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  IocaI  law  enforcement 

Over  the  years,  the  FBI  has  f-onslstently 
championed  the  cause  of  progressive  State 
arid  local  law  cnforcemfnt  While  fx'pndlni; 
full  cooperative  services  to  police  agencies 
and  assisting  In  t.he  training  of  many  thou- 
sands of  State  county,  and  cltv  policemen. 
this  Bureau  has  meticulously  kept  within 
the  scope  of  its  iwn  authority  and  ivoided 
any  encroachment  In  areas  of  responsibility 
beli-nitlng  to  State  .ind  hical  jxillce 

America  has  no  place  for.  nor  does  it  need. 
a  national  p<j;ice  force  It  should  be  abund- 
antly clear  by  now  that  In  a  democracy  such 
as  nirs  effective  law  enforcement  Is  basically, 
a  I'-cal  responsibility  In  the  great  area  of 
self-government  reserved  tor  .States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  the  enfor'-ement  'f  'he  laws 
Is  not  only  their  duty  but  also  their  right 
Law  abiding  citizens  and  local  ofBcials  should 
vigorously  opjxise  concerted  attacks  against 
law  enforcement  and  the  devious  moves  to 
ne^rate  local  authority  and  replace  It  with 
Federal  police  power 

John  Edcax  Hoover. 

Director. 

Fbsrl-abt  1.  If»G8 


REPORT  ON  VISIT  TO  ISRAEL 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man fmm  New  York  Mr  Murphy!  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker  I  would  like  to  rejwrt  to  the 
House  on  my  vi.sit  to  Israel  In  general, 
the  most  ovcrwht'lmmn  impression  of  Is- 
rael Is  that  It  IS  a  fortres.s  country  with 
a  fortress  economy  i^eared  to  the  question 
ol  aclf-.^urvival  more  than  anything  else. 

One  of  the  f^rst  things  I  .saw  after 
landing  at  the  ainx)rt  in  Tel  .\viv  was 
the  parade  site  in  the  west  t>ank  area  of 


Jeru.salem  which  marked  the  site  for  the 
Indei:)endence  Day  parade  held  last 
Thursday.  According  to  the  paiiers,  ap- 
pro.ximately  one-quarter  of  the  i>opula- 
tlon  of  Israel  attended  this  parade,  which 
was  a  demonstration  of  militaiT  strength. 
We  know  that  the  parade  was  viewed 
throughout  the  Arab  world,  particularly 
in  Jordan,  which  has  been  the  ba.se  for 
sporadic  terrorist  attacks  against  Israel, 
and  m  Cairo,  where  Ru.ssian  militarj' 
advisers  ob.served  the  hundreds  of  their 
captured  tanks  and  trucks  from  the  Six- 
Day  War  The  message,  although  un.sjx)- 
ken.  was  clear 

In  Jerusalem,  I  met  the  .Assi.stant  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Ministry  of  Por- 
eien  .■\tTairs,  Moshe  Bitan.  and  di.scussed 
with  him  the  general  situation  in  Israel. 
Bitan  IS  representative  of  the  leaders  in 
modern  Israel  today;  he  is  both  reason- 
able and  realistic  :n  his  assessment  of 
the  current  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  he  is  equally  determined  that  Israel 
will  sui-vive  as  a  nation.  He  stated  in 
general  the  basic  Israeli  position,  that 
the  Arab  nations  must  recognize  Israel 
as  an  independent  nation  and  that  the 
.Arab  nations  must  meet  with  them  at 
the  negotiating  table  Furthermore,  m 
any  .settlement  there  must  be  an  inter- 
nationalization of  both  the  Gulf  of  Eilat 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  with  access  through 
both  watenvavs  guaranteed  to  Israeli 
ve.ssels.  In  effect,  no  discrimination 
against  Israeli  shipping  will  be  tolerated. 

While  in  Jerusalem  I  met  with  Col. 
Michael  Eshar,  the  Israel  Deffn.se  Force 
spokesman  for  the  ix-cupied  west  bank 
section  Eshar  told  me  in  some  detail  of 
the  humane  treatment  of  the  .Arabs  in  oc- 
cupied Jordan,  treatment  which  included 
the  re.'ognition  of  .Arab  property  rights 
and  complete  treedom  of  movement. 

In  the  west  bank  section  of  (X-cupied 
Jordan  there  are  more  than  600,000 
Arabs,  and  another  400,000  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  Sinai.  Intensive  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  restore  local  sen'ices  in 
these  areas:  local  civil  .servants  are  paid 
by  the  Israeli  Government,  travel  permits 
are  readily  cranted.  schools  have  been 
reoix-ned.  .Arab  farmers  have  been 
assisted,  and  public  works  are  completed 
or  started  to  provide  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. In  short.  ever>'  effort  is  being 
made  to  restore  the  Arab  communities, 
and  to  help  relieve  the  destitute  condi- 
tion of  the  Arab  refugees. 

The  question  of  the  occupation  of 
Jerusalem  was  not  totally  clariTud.  but  I 
got  the  strong  impression  that  Jerusalem 
would  remain  in  Israeli  hands  and  would 
become  an  open  city — under  Israel  con- 
trol but  open  to  visitors  of  any  relicion 
or  nationality  The  administration  of  the 
Muslim  mosques  may  very  well  be  under 
Jordanian  control, 

.After  leaving  Jerusalem  I  went  to  Tel 
Aviv,  where  I  met  with  the  American 
Ambas.sador.  Walworth  Barber,  and  his 
staff  Wc  discussed  the  Israeli  situation 
for  more  than  2  hours,  and  Mr.  Barber 
strongly  emphasized  the  point  that 
Israel  was  a  fortress  nation  geared  for 
any  possible  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

During  our  discussion  the  question  of 
the  United  States  supplnng  aircraft  to 
Israel  was  raised.  It  was  ix)inted  out  that 
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the  Arab  nations  had  rearmed  with  Rus- 
sian assistance,  and  that  they  had  prob- 
ably regained  most  of  what  they  lost  in 
the  6-day  war  of  last  summer.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
French  were  unable  to  deliver  50  Mys- 
tic jet  fighters  promised  to  Israel  some 
time  ago,  made  things  difficult  for  the 
Israeli  defenses,  because  Israel  realizes 
the  necessity  of  strong  airpowcr  to  sus- 
tain them.selves  af:ainst  a  reinforced 
Arab  world 

In  light  of  this  Arab  buildup,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  w'c  maintain  a  deli- 
cate balance  as  far  as  escalation  and 
participation  by  Russia  in  the  Arab  world 
and  the  United  States  in  Israel  is  con- 
cerned. We  must  make  sure  that  Russian 
activity  is  not  allowed  to  tip  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Arab  nations,  with  the 
result  that  the  defense  of  Israel  is  seri- 
ously threatened.  I  discussed  this  situa- 
tion with  the  Ambassador  and  other  State 
Department  officials,  and  I  will  urge  that 
the  United  States  follow  this  policy. 

On  Tuesday  I  went  to  Dov  Hos  Airport 
and  boarded  a  plane  for  an  aerial  ex- 
amination of  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  We 
went  down  the  coast,  over  the  new  port 
of  Ashdod,  over  the  Gaza  Strip,  across 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  Eilat,  where  we 
landed.  I  toured  the  port  and  the  city, 
which  was  the  biblical  home  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  and  then  we  returned  to  Dov 
Hos  via  the  Negev  Desert  and  the  west 
bank  area. 

What  impressed  me  the  most  about 
this  part  of  the  trip  was  the  strategic 
location  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  Many  of 
the  airfields  which  I  observed  in  this 
area,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptians,  are  only  6  minutes  fly- 
ing distance  from  Tel  A\iv.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Israelis  consider 
this  property  as  vital  to  their  security. 
Tlie  Gaza  Strip  is  another  example  of 
strategic  property.  This  little  strip  of 
land,  formerly  held  by  the  Arabs,  extends 
directly  into  Israel,  and  at  one  time  it 
provided  a  base  for  Arab  terrorism.  It  is 
no  wonder  Israel  wants  control  of  this 
area. 

After  landing  at  Dov  Hos.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  closer  inspection 
of  the  Gaza  Strip  by  car.  The  drive  down 
the  coastal  area  is  very  impressive;  the 
Israeli  fanners  have  turned  this  once 
barren  land  into  an  agricultural  paradise. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  other  signs 
of  progress,  including  port  development 
and  tourist  facilities,  modern  housing 
and  roads,  and  excellent  hotel  accom- 
modations. Development  in  this  part  of 
the  world  is  not  easy,  and  the  fact  it  has 
been  accomplished  so  well  and  in  such  a 
short  time  is  a  credit  to  the  determina- 
tion and  ability  of  the  Israeli  people. 

In  Gaza  I  met  with  the  UN  Repre- 
.sentatives  from  both  the  United  States 
and  Norway.  I  had  the  opportvmity  to 
inspect  the  Norwegian  contribution  to 
this  area,  a  vocational  trainmg  .school 
paid  for  entirely  by  Norway,  where  the 
cream  of  the  young  Arabs  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  are  trained  in  machine  tool  and 
automotive  work,  building  construction 
trades,  and  other  vocational  trades. 

This  vocational  training  school  for  the 
Arabs  has  a  great  deal  of  significance. 


During  the  time  the  Arabs  were  in  con- 
trol in  Gaza  they  made  no  effort  to  ed- 
ucate or  relocate  the  Arab  refugees.  The 
result  was  that  in  Gaza,  and  many  other 
refugee  areas  surrounding  Israel,  laige 
concentrations  of  Arab  refugees  were  left 
in  their  impoverished  condition,  and 
these  concentrations  became  breeding 
grounds  for  discontent  and  revolt.  Israel 
recognized  the  potential  danger  posed  by 
these  refugee  groups,  and  has  worked 
hard  to  improve  their  condition.  US.  as- 
sistance has  also  been  directed  toward 
alleviating  these  conditions,  although 
our  assistance  has  been  criticized  as 
being  directed  only  at  maintaining  the 
refugees,  instead  of  trying  to  educate  and 
train  them. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  lliat  in 
spite  of  attempts  by  both  Israel  and  the 
United  States  the  if  fugce  i)roblem  which 
has  been  perpetuated  by  the  Arabs  for 
20  years  is  still  critical.  I  saw  a  family  of 
eight  Arabs  living  in  a  little  lO-by-12 
foot  room,  and  it  turned  out  that  this  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  was 
also  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the  Arabs 
in  these  refugee  camps  were  encouraged 
by  the  Arab  nations  to  remain  and  to  be- 
come an  occupying  force  in  the  event  the 
Arabs  resume  hostilities  with  Israel. 

I  rettu-ned  that  evening  to  Tel  Aviv 
where  I  had  dinner  with  Col.  Raphael 
Efrat,  the  Information  officer  for  the 
Israeli  defense  forces.  Once  again  the 
fortress  aspect  of  the  Israeli  position  was 
emphasized,  a.d  Colonel  Efrat  made  the 
additional  point  that  Israel  cannot  afford 
to  lose  even  one  battle,  while  any  of  the 
Arab  nations  could  afford  to  lo.se  the 
next  five  wars  and  still  .survive.  I  think 
this  point  illustrates  quite  clearly  the 
critical  situation  which  exists  in  Israel, 
and  it  explains  why  they  cannot  afford 
to  relax  for  even  a  moment. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  flew  out  of 
Lod  Airport.  In  lookine  back  on  the  visit. 
I  would  make  a  few  general  observations 
which  I  think  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  in  any  determination  of 
American  policy  in  this  area  of  the 
world. 

First,  we  must  understand  the  Israeli 
position,  that  it  is  in  part  a  product  of 
past  experience,  and  in  part  a  reaction  to 
present  realities  in  the  Middle  East.  Is- 
rael has  been  under  the  gun  from  the  first 
moment  of  independence.  The  constant 
level  of  terrorism  directed  at  Israel  from 
her  Arab  neighbors  increased  in  intensity 
until  in  1956  Israel  was  forced  to  retal- 
iate. The  resulting  Sinai  campaign  of 
1956  routed  the  Arab  forces,  and  Israel 
withdrew  only  when  given  the  assurance 
that  armed  incursions  into  her  territory 
would  cease  and  that  Israel  would 
be  guaranteed  free  maritime  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  Tiran.  The  one 
essential  element  lacking  in  this  under- 
standing was  the  consent  of  the  Arab 
nations. 

Over  the  next  decade  terrorism  con- 
tinued, as  did  Russian  rearmament  of 
the  Arab  world,  until  finally  in  1967.  with 
900  Egyptian  tanks  and  70,000  troops 
massed  in  the  Sinai,  Israel  was  forced  to 
act.  The  6-day  war  in  the  .summA-  of 
1967  was  a  victory  for  Israel,  and  this 
time  the  Israelis  held  tht  territory  they 


had  seized.  Out  of  this  expedience  of  20 
years  of  violence.  Israel  has  acquired  the 
"determination  to  see  that  it  does  not 
happen  again.  The  1967  war,  they  feel, 
must  be  the  last. 

Present  realities  in  the  Middle  Elast 
also  have  a  great  influence  on  Israel.  Tlie 
large-scale  rearmament  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions by  Ru.ssia  and  the  continued  terror- 
ist attacks  on  Israeli  border  towns  makes 
it  quite  clear  to  Israel  that  the  threat  of 
Arab  aggres.sion  is  not  over. 

Tlie  le^on  to  be  learned  from  all  of 
this  is  that,  while  Israel  .strongly  desires 
peace  and  has  much  to  gain  from  peace, 
there  will  be  no  peace  that  is  not  firmly 
guaranteed.  Israel  feels  that  past  peace 
arrangements  have  contributed  to  more 
hostilities  rather  than  acted  to  prevent 
them,  and  they  are  determined  that  any 
future  peace  settlement  must  provide 
what  they  con.sider  to  be  ba.sic  guarantees 
of  their  security  Tliis  determination  is 
reflected  in  the  basic  Israeli  ix).sition 
which  I  stated  earlier. 

Second.  Israel  must  be  viewed  in  a  re- 
,aional  context.  As  a  result  of  two  Arab 
defeats  in  the  last  decade.  Russian  in- 
fluence in  the  area  has  increased  sub- 
stantially. Israel  is  a  very  small  pocket  of 
democracy  surrounded  by  hostile  nations. 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  allow 
Israel  to  be  pushed  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. We  must  remember  that  the  800 
Israeli  .soldiers  killed  in  action  in  the  6- 
day  war  is  equivalent  to  80,000  Ameri- 
cans dying  in  a  6-day  period.  The.se  are 
the  stakes  we  are  talking  about,  and  thus 
It  is  m  our  interest  to  in.sure  that  Israel's 
defenses  are  capable  of  deterring  aggres- 
sion by  the  Russian  supplied  and  trained 
Arab  nations. 

Third,  we  must  give  more  con.sideration 
to  the  refugee  problem.  This  should  be 
directed  through  the  United  Nations,  and 
.should  be  directed  not  at  maintaining  the 
status  quo  of  the  Arab  refugees,  but  at 
helping  them  to  become  constructive  citi- 
zens capable  of  attaining  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  returned 
from  Israel  with  the  distinct  impression 
that,  while  progress  has  been  made  to 
reduce  tension  in  the  Middle  East,  there 
remains  the  clear  possibility  for  renewed 
hostilities  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
While  we  should  be  doing  whatever  is 
possible  to  reduce  that  possibility  and 
prevent  that  occurrence,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  be  prepared  for  it. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
day  of  March.  President  Johnson  pro- 
claimed the  month  of  May  as  Senior 
Citizens  Month.  In  affixing  his  signature 
to  the  official  Presidential  proclamation, 
Mr.  Johnson  said : 

The  respect  we  show  for  older  Americans 
Is  not  an  act  of  charity.  It  comes  from  the 
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recognition  that  this  generation  owes  all  It 
p<«sesses  to  those  who  have  borne  responsi- 
bility In  years  past 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  ^ood  this  grpat  Na- 
tion rememtjers  ti^ose  *ho  labored  to 
build  the  society  In  which  we  live,  but  as 
the  President  so  ably  sUted  it — we  have 
"not  always  rocoeni/ed  the  debt  we  owe 
them  ■■ 

Inasmuch  as  the  President  has  called 
upon  all  public  officials  to  recocnize  May 
as  Seniur  Citizens  Month.  I  would  lllce  to 
do  my  part  by  callini?  on  the  administra- 
tion to  Rive  its  blessint?  dunnt;  this  com- 
ing month  to  badly  needed  legislation 
which  has  bf^n  pigeonholed  in  Congress 
since  last  January  and  which  would  be 
of  L'reat  \u-lp  tu  America  s  senior  cili/ens 

Mr  Speaicer,  elderly  people  who  filed 
their  income  tax  for  1966  were  allowed 
to  deduct  the  full  cost  of  druus  and  medi- 
cines doctors'  bills,  and  other  medical 
exper..ts  to  the  extent  that  these  ex- 
penses were  not  reimbursed  either  by 
medicare  or  private  health  insurance. 
Unless  the  present  law  is  changed  1966 
mailc.?  the  last  vear  in  which  this  can  be 
done  With  passage  of  medicare  lemsla- 
tion  the  right  to  declare  such  deductions 
was  repealed  and  calendar  year  lf)66  was 
set  under  law  to  be  the  yea:  in  which  the 
last  such  deductions  would  be  claimed. 
But.  Mr  Spf-aker.  as  this  admini-stration 
is  aware,  medicare  dot\s  not  pro\  ide  for 
payment  of  any  druirs  except  tliose  ad- 
ministered to  persons  over  65  in  hospi- 
tals Our  senior  Citizens  who  must  of 
necessity  pay  ?40  or  S60  each  month  for 
dru?s  cannot  look  to  medicare  to  pay 
even  part  of  thi-se  cost.'  Their  relief 
should  come  through  the  richt  to  deduct 
such  expense  from  their  taxable  income. 

Conirress  can  and  should  restore  this 
liuht  to  our  elderlv  citizens  and  we 
should  do  so  with  the  blessint:  of  the 
present  administration.  This  is  not 
.something'  that  should  be  put  off,  Mr 
Speaker  It  can  be  accomplished  this 
week,  or  next,  or  the  week  follownm'  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  tell  .Xmer- 
ica's  senior  citizens  that  this  national 
body  honors  them  this  month:  that  we 
are  looking  out  for  their  dignity  and 
their  securitv 


EST.ABUSHINO  A  FEDERAL  DEPART- 
MFJS'T  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
m.irks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  w.is  no  objection 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
Joined  today  with  60  colleagues  who  will 
cosponsor  tiie  reintroduction  of  my  bill. 
HR  7114,  to  ciedte  a  Department  of 
Consumer  Aflairs. 

At  a  presi  conference  yesterday.  I  an- 
nounced this  Wide  congressional  support 
for  this  bill  I  also  announced  that  eight 
of  the  12  present  members  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Consumer  Advisory  Council  sup- 
port this  new  Department. 

Ralph  Nader,  who  has  supported  and 


encouraged  congressional  Initiative  in 
consumer  affairs,  al.so  sent  a  stati-ment 
.supp<>rting  new  organizational  .>tnictur>' 
to  repre.sent  the  consumer  in  the  Federal 
Government 

At  the  press  meeting  yesterday.  I  al.so 
released  a  list  of  33  Federal  acencies 
which  liave  overlappiim.  confusing,  and 
in  some  cases,  contradictory,  responsi- 
bilities for  consumer  protection  and  rep- 
resentation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  including  below  my 
statement  annoifficlna  conere.sslonal  '=;up- 
port  for  my  bill.  The  oosponsors  and  the 
supporting  statements  from  prominent 
national  spokesmen  for  the  consumer. 
Including  the  Advisory  Council  members. 
I  also  Include  the  description  't  pri\^ent 
agency  consumer  functions  and  a  .sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  HR.  7114. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Statement    op    Concressma.v    BrvjAMiM    S 
RosENTHAi,  OF  New  York  at  a  Press  Con- 
ference    I'N     RElNTRflOI'friliN     iiF     I^GISIA- 
riiiN    ESTABt  I3HIN0    A    KEDFRAL    DEPARTMENT 

nr  CoNSi  MER  Affairs    Mat  6.    1968 

I  liave  asked  ynu  here  inciuv  to  .innoiince 
the  fact  th;it  58  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  intrfxluclng  tomorrow  a 
bill  t<)  create  a  Department  of  Consumer 
.■\!T.iirs 

The  tact  that  this  legislation  lias  received 
such  wlclespreatl  support  wllhln  the  House 
certainly  Indicates  tlic  growing  power  of  the 
oni^siimer  in  American  society. 

Five  years  ago  the  consumer  was  a  silent 
member  in  the  American  puUtlral  body 
Tcxlay  he  demands  to  be  heard  and  this  legis- 
lation has  been  Introduced  In  response  to  his 
tmpnilent  call  lor  asalMance 

Over  The  i-onr.ie  of  the  past  half  century 
CongreNS.  has  en'icied  .i  patchwork  of  legls- 
l.itlon  <lesif.'ned  to  protect  the  t'on^imer 
TJit'^e  laws  are  admlnistfred  by  some  H3  de- 
piirtmetit>  or  agencies,  but  none  of  these 
iigencles  IS  devoted  exclusively  or  even  in  any 
substantial  measure  to  protecting  the  con- 
sumer interest.  In  fact,  each  of  these  depart- 
mi-nts  or  agencies  has  a  prior  commumeat  to 
another  interest  ijroap  in  American  society 
The  O'lusumcr  Is  ,'ust  an  object  of  secondary 
'.-oru  ern  lor  each  of  them  Nowliere  in  t;ov- 
eruinent  do  we  have  a  ireniUne  force,  a  real 
instrument  of  .tdminucration.  responsible 
lor  looking' 'lilt  ror  the  consimiers  interest 

The  lesson  .■:  public  id  ministration  in  the 
United  States  Is  that  policy  follows  struc- 
ture We  need  this  Department  of  Consumer 
Aifalrs  tvi  make,  as  well  as  to  administer, 
public  policy  in  the  consumer!=b|»i»lf 

A  half  century  ago  Upton  SHjclair  made 
I'leir  in  his  startling  book.  ■<rhe  .Uingle". 
!i"W  the  consiuner  was  .it  the  mercy  of  prefki- 
tor  producrs  We  see  now  that  the  patch- 
work of  consumer  *.tatutes.  no  matter  how 
well  intentloneU  Congress  has  been,  has  not 
produced  the  balance  between  producers  and 
corjsumers  In  the  American  economy  In  fact, 
the  consumer  is.  if  anything,  at  a  greater 
disadvantage  today  than  he  u.is  In  Upton 
Sinclair  s  tune 

Today  the  consumer  faces  the  computer: 
he  taces  Mndlson  Avenue  he  faces  >he  giant 
corporate  structure  with  lis  unique  concern 
for  profit  and  its  capacity  to  mount  power- 
ful lobbies  in  Wvishington  aimed  at  In- 
lluenclng  both  Congress  and  the  Executive 
The  consumer  faces  not  simply  deception  and 
fraud  but  the  sharp  practices  of  a  market- 
place refined  U>  a  level  of  incredible  sub- 
tlety The  American  consumer  is  simply  no 
match  for  the  major  economic  forces  of  our 
socle%  He  Is  a  pawn  among  giants.  Inca- 
pable of  dealing  constructively  with  the 
power  of  the  American  marketing  system 

Por  several  years  I  have  urged  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  Cabinet-level  department  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  needs  of  consumers 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  are 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  farmers.  buslne.s.s- 
:nf"n.  and  workers  What  thu  legislation 
seeks  to  .icrompUsh  Is  not  only  the  creation 
of  Important  new  nnsximer-protectlon  func- 
tions: but,  of  equal  Importance,  the  reorga- 
lU/atlon  of  existing  functions  lor  their  more 
effective  adtulnlstratlon 

I  have  heen  encouraged,  of  late,  by  what 
I  b.'Ueve  to  be  riip  beginnings  of  a  consumer 
renaissance  in  America  Meaningful  repre- 
.-ientatlon  of  any  consumer  Interest  depends. 
Ill  my  Jtidgment  upon  the  ostabllshiufnt  of 
an  mstltiuional  framework  for  action  a  de- 
partment empowered  ,ind  sufTlclpntly  btatfed 
to  carry  ou  actUities  which  cut  .uro.ss  the 
t'To.id  ran;:c  ^f  (consumer  liiteresti-  .uul  needs. 
If  the  mere  existence  of  thlrtv-tliree  dep,\rt. 
ments  and  agencies  exercL'^iiig  niaj  ir  con- 
sumer protection  responsibilities  doesn't 
sUKKfst  Itself  as  prima  fade  cause  to  ilouht 
the  efflclencv  of  such  a  svstem  tlicn  consider 
that  the  mo.st  far-reaching  consumer  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  'WO  vears  were  instlijated. 
m  the  case  of  .iutt>inoblle  and  pipe  line  safety 
,ind  meat  inspection,  by  one  man  — f?a!p!i 
Nader:  or  in  the  case  of  product  safety  and. 
truth-ln-lendlng.  bv  Congress  Itself-  with 
the  entire  constimer  apparatus  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  playing  only  a  minor  sup- 
porting role 

Consider  also — 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  to  which 
consumers  can  direct  complaints: 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  devoted 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  low-Income 
consumer; 

There  Is  no  single  Fedenl  agency  which 
gathers  and  dLssemlnutes  to  the  public  the 
considerable  product  and  economic  informa- 
tion  that   Is  avail. ible   at  the  Federal   le\el: 

There  Is  no  single  Federal  agency  which 
represents  the  consumer  interest  before  Fed- 
eral courts,  departments,  and  renilatory 
agencies  on  matters  of  great  moment  to  the 
consumer: 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  which 
scrutinizes  the  nation's  food  marketing  sys- 
tem from  producer  to    .>nsumer: 

There  is  no  single  Federal  .igency  in  which 
the  consumer  education  function  resides 

Until  recently,  such  major  private-sector 
consumer  injustices  as  exorbitant  interest 
rates,  home  repajr  frauds,  unsafe  automobiles 
and  household  products,  unsanitary  meats, 
food  price  dlscrlmlnatk^n  against  tiio  poor, 
and  many  others  like  them,  h.ue  received 
only  minor  attention  In  the  area  of  govern- 
mental delusions  and  policies  which  vitally 
affect  the  econonUc  Interests  of  con-^umers, 
consider  that  a  Commerce  or  a  .State  Depart- 
ment might  recommend  tarltf  agreements 
alTectlng  the  price  or  riuallty  of  mrijor  con- 
sumer commodities  without  effective  con- 
sideration )f  the  interests  of  consumers:  that 
a  Department  of  .Sericulture's  milk  market- 
ing administrator  might  make  :leclslons 
.irTectlng  the  local  price  of  milk  without 
consumers  being  present  at  any  delibera- 
tions: and  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior influences  \  tlie  domestic  price  of 
gasoline  by  loosenlAg^r  tightening  petroleum 
imports  without  effective  scrutiny  by  con 
sumers  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  lmp<jrtaut  decisions  affecting  consumers 
rnade  by  the  Federal  Government  In  their 
name  but  not  in  their  presence,  perhaps  not 
even  In  their  Interest 

Enactment  of  a  Department  of  Consumer 
.\ffalrs  bill  would  go  a  long  wav  toward  cor- 
recting "hese  abuses  and  deficiencies. 

COSPON-^ORS     OF     Dfpartmfnt     of     CONSt  mer 
Affairs  Bill  Sho.nsored  bv  Representative 
Benjamin  .S    RostNTHAL.  of  New  York 
Adams.  Brock  (Wash  1  . 
Addabbo.  Joseph  P   (NY). 
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Bingham,  Jonathan  (N.Y.) . 
Bra*co,  Prank  J.  ( N.Y. ) . 
Brown,  George  (Calif.). 
Burton,  Phillip  (CaJlf.). 
Carey,  Hugh  (NY.). 
Cohelan,  Jeffery  (Calif.). 
Conyers,  John  (Mich.). 
DanieU,  Domlnlck  (N.J.). 
Dlggs,  Charles  C,  Jr.  ( Mich. ) . 
Dulskl.  Thaddeus  J.  (N.Y.) . 
Eckhardt,  Bob  (Tex  ). 
Edwards,  Don  (Calif.) . 
Ell  berg,  Joshua  (Pa.) . 
Parbsteln.  Leonard  (N.Y.). 
Pino.  Paul  A    (NY). 
Foley,  Tom  i  Wash  ) . 
Gallagher,  Cornelius  (N.J.). 
Gilbert,  Jacob  (N.Y.i. 
Gonzalez,  Henry  B,  (Tex.). 
Halpern,  Seymour  (NY.). 
Hatliaway,  William  iMe.). 
Hawkins,  .■\ugustus  P.  (Calif.) . 
Hechler.  Ken  (W,  Va.). 
Helstoskl.  Henry  <  N.J. ) . 
Howard.  James  J.  (N.J.). 
Jacobs,  .Xndrcw  (Ind.i. 
Joelson.  Charles  (NJ). 
Kastenineier.  Robert  W.  (Wise). 
Leggett,  Robert  (Calif.) . 
Kupferm.ui.  Theodore  R.  (N.Y.). 
McCarthy.  Richard  iN.Y). 
Madden.  Ray  J.  (Ind.). 
Mat.siiii.ig.i.  Spark  M.  (Hawaii) . 
Meeds.  Lloyd  i  Wash  i  . 
Miiil.sh.  Joseph  G.  (N.J.). 
Mink.  Patsy  (Hawaii). 
.Murphy,  John  (NY  ). 
Nedzl.  Lucien  N.  i  Mich.) . 
Nix.  Robert  (Pa. ) . 
Ottlnger,  Richard  L.  (  NY.) . 
Patten.  Edward  J.  (  N.J.) . 
Pepper,  Claude  (Fla.). 
Podell.  Bertram  (NY.). 
Pollock.  Howard  (Alaska). 
Rees,  Thomas  (Calif.). 
Rogers.  Byron  (Colo  ) . 
Ronan,  Daniel  (111). 
Rooney,  Fred  (  Pa. ) . 
Rovbai.  Edward  (Calif.) . 
Ryan.  William  (NY). 
St  Germain.  Pernand  (R.I.). 
St.  Onge.  William  (  Conn.) . 
Scheuer,  James  (  NY.) . 
Tlernan.  Robert  (RI.). 
Vanlk,  Charles  (Ohio). 
Waldle.  Jerome.  R.  (Calif.) . 
Wolff,  Lester  (  N.Y,  i . 
Wydler.  John  (N  Y  i  . 

SiPPORT  FOR  A  Department  of  Consumee  Af- 
fairs From  Past  and  Present  Membehs  op 
consfmer  .•\dvisory  councel 
•'Glad    to   support   your   proposal   for  De- 
pau"tment   of   Consumer  Affairs.   Congratula- 
tions."   (Dr.    Persia    Campbell,    professor   of 
economics.  Queens  College.) 

T  heartily  support  proposed  legislation  for 
consumer  department."  (Caroline  F.  Ware, 
consumer  consultant.) 

■Heanily  support  the  idea  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Thirty 
years  ago,  in  our  book  Income  and  Con- 
.sumptlon.  Vaile  and  I  proposed  on  page  349 
that  a  Department  of  the  Consumer  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Federal  level  also  the  first 
consumer  advisory  council  'Federal'  of  which 
I  was  chairman  requested  similar  depart- 
ment. Congratulations  on  your  decision  to 
Introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs."  (Dean  Helen  Canoyer, 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Cornell  University.) 

We  support  in  principle  the  establish- 
ment of  a  DeF>artment  of  Consumer  Affairs 
blending  the  function  of  the  major  consumer 
protective  agencies."  (Dr.  Colston  E.  Warne, 
president.  Consumers  Union  of  U.S.,  Inc., 
and  professor  of  economics,  Amherst  Col- 
lege.) 

"Approve  Introduction  of  legislation  re 
consumer    affairs.    Thank    you    for    asking." 


(Mr.  Louis  Stulberg,  president,  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union.) 

"Re  your  telegram  of  this  date  regarding 
Cabinet  level  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. I  suppwrt  the  objective  of  your  pro- 
posed bill  and  would  be  happy  to  be  so 
Identified."  (Mr.  Richard  H.  Grant,  general 
manager.  Federal  Credit  Union,  Pease  Air 
Force  Base.) 

"Yes,  you  may  use  my  name  in  support  lor 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  Best  wishes."  (Mrs.  Helen  E.  Nelson, 
consumer  consultant.) 

"I  am  In  favor  of  Cabinet  level  Depart- 
ment of  ConAimer  Affairs.  You  may  use  my 
name  in  support  of  this  effort  "  (Mrs.  Jolm 
G. .  Lee,  p>ast  president,  League  of  Women 
Voters.) 

"Congratulate  you  on  introduction  of  bill 
to  establish  Cabinet  level  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  Confident  hearings  and 
study  of  this  subject  will  do  much  to  further 
meaningful  represent;ition  of  the  consumer 
In  all  levels  of  government.  Urgent  that  all 
avenues  of  consumer  representation  be 
thoroughly  evaluated."  (Rev.  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Ewen,  S.J.,  chairman.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Boston  College,  and  president  of 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. ) 

"Endorse  and  support  your  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  Cabinet  level  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  Much  remains  iO  be  done  to 
adequately  protect  the  public.  Good  luck." 
(Gerald  D.  Lamb,  treasurer.  Stat*  of  C<'n- 
nectlcut.) 

"You  have  my  full  .'■upport  and  my  very 
best  wishes  in  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Cabinet-Level  Department  of  Coii^umer 
Affairs.  I  too  feel  this  will  lurther  tlie  cause 
of  the  American  consumer."  iMrs.  Otrle  ray- 
lor,  211  West  51st  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ) 

"I  am  indeed  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are 
sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  a  Cabinet 
level  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  Al- 
though the  activities  of  several  existing  de- 
partments and  agencies  embrace  various  as- 
pects of  consumer  problems,  the  fact  must 
remain  that  the  diffusion  of  responsibility 
in  this  area  causes  .some  difficulties  My  im- 
pression is  that  in  tome  of  those  depart- 
ments and  agencies  consumer  affairs  are 
relegated  to  a  rather  ijeripheral  role  and  are 
given  a  relatively  low  prlcjrlty  status  in  the 
affairs  of  the  department  or  agency.  The 
creation  of  a  department  whose  primary  con- 
cern would  be  the  protection  of  consumers 
would  be  of  material  assistance  in  my  view 
at  this  time."  'William  J.  Pierce,  professor 
of  law.  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  ) 

"Pleased  to  support  consumer  affairs  de- 
partment bill  and  hope  it  generates  vigor- 
ous study  of  consumer  representation  in  gov- 
ernment." (Dr.  Richard  L  D.  Morse,  professor 
and  head  Department  of  Family  Economics. 
Kansas  State  University. ) 

"Endorse  your  proposal  outlined  in  tele- 
gram. Use  my  name."  (Dr.  Edward  S.  Lewis, 
director,  cooperative  education.  Borough  of 
Manhattan  Community  College  ) 

"I  am  supporting  you  in  your  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  One  of  the  most  necessary 
changes  for  protecting  the  consumer.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  part  of  this  worthwhile  cause. 
I  wish  you  success  with  this  bill.  If  I  can 
further  the  cause,  please  feel  free  to  call  on 
me  for  any  services  in  the  future.''  i  Miss 
Mattle  Waymer,  chairman.  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  Morris  Brown  College  j 


Statement  bv  Ralph  Nader 
Congressman  Rosenthal's  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  with  specific  powers  to  intervene  in 
governmental  proceedings  affecting  f(x:used 
consumer  Interests,  recognizes  a  basic  fact 
of  political  life:  that  governmental  regula- 
tory and  subsidy  agencies  refiect  the  wishes 
of  their  Bp)eclal  constituency  first  and  the 
public  interest  second. 


I  hope  that  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  establishing  a  viable,  de-bureaucratlzed 
governmental  advocate  and  monitor. 

Consumer  democracy  requires  new  organi- 
zational forms  to  prevent,  diminish  and  end 
the  consumer  outrages  that  are  too  often 
standard  operating  practices  by  Federal  .igen- 
cies. 


Present  Federal  AcTrvniES  in  Consumee 
Profection,  Information  and  Research  in 
33  Agencies 

agriculture    department 

1.  inspection  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. 

2.  Inspection,  grading,  .•-tandardlzation  of 
meat  and  poultry  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, conducting  a  plentiful  fODdB  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Distribution  to  school  lunch  jjrograms. 
Institutions,  welfare  agencies,  and  needy  per- 
sons. 

4.  Regulation  of  milk  supply,  and  :oUgar 
supply. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

1.  Control  of  operation  of  AEC  facilities  to 
protect  public  from  harmful  radiation. 

CU'II.     AFRONAUTICS     BOARD 

1.  Licensing,  regulation  of  common  carriers 
and  air  carrier  rates 

H.  Prevention  of  unfair  deceptive  practices 
and  unfair  methods  of  competition  among 
airlines. 

(  IVIL     .SERVICE     COMMISSIO.N- 

1.  .Screening  of  insurance  plan  for  federal 
employees. 

12.  Clearance  of  fund  raising  activities 
among  federal  employees. 

COMMERCE     DEPARTME.NT 

1.  Development  of  commodity  .•-tandards. 

2.  StandardizEtlon  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, development  of  standard  specs  and 
testing  method,  calibration  .services. 

■i.  Regulation  of  intercoastal  and  territorial 
shipping  rates  and  fares. 

4.  Flood  warnings,  weather  Information  for 
forest  fire  prevention  and  control. 

5.  Weather  forecasts. 

DEFENSE     DEPARTMENT 

1.  Regulation  of:  General  commercial 
solicitations,  insurance  plans,  and  motor 
vehicle  insurance  for  mihtary  personnel. 

2.  Flood  prevention  ,ind  control. 

3.  A.ssistance  in  tire  lighting  and  disaster 
operations. 

4.  Control  <:;f  beach  erosion. 

5.  Prevention  and  abatement  of  oil  pollu- 
tion in  navigable  waters. 

DEPARTMENT     OP     TRANSPORTATICjN 

1.  Administration  of  flight  standards  and 
medical  standards  for  civil  aviation  per- 
sonnel. 

2.  Operation  of  national  capital  airports. 

FEDERAL     COMMUNICATIONS     COMMISSION 

1.  Regulation  of  broadcast  licenses  and 
telephone  and  telegraph  rates  and  services. 

2.  Licensing  of  police,  fire,  and  other  radio 
equipment. 

FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

1 .  Insurance  of  bank  deposits. 

2.  Surveillance  of  advertising  practices  by 
banltfl. 

federal  home  loan  ba)nk  board 

1.  Insuring  through  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  of  withdrawable 
accounts  in  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  similar  institutions. 

FEDERAL    MEDIATION    AND    CONCILIATION   SERVICE 

1.  Avoidance  or  minimization  of  labor  dis- 
putes by  providing  mediation  services. 

FEDERAL     POWER     COMMISSION 

1.  Regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  and 
electric  pwwer  and  utilities  concerned. 
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3.  Issuance  of  UceQ*eB  and  r«>gTj:ftaon  of 
rat«a  for  transportatlun  and  o&ie  of  natxirai 
gaa  in  lnt«rst*te  commerce 

3  Inva)IUg»Uon  of  need  for  natural  ga< 
•orvice    ' 

rXDKKAL     RCSEXTB     BO  AID 

1  Examination  of  member  t>anlt«  to  main- 
tain fLacal  aoundnasa 

2.  Bitabllahment  of  maximum  tntsreat 
rates  payable  on  savings  aooounta 

3.  Establishment  of  margin  requirements 
on  security  loans  by  brokers  and  dealers 

4.  Influencing  flow  of  money  and  credit  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  ?<-onomy 

fTOEXAI.     nlAOC    COMMISSION 

1  Prevention  of  false  advertising  and  other 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  :n  ..-ommerce 

2.  Enforcement  of  labeling  requirements 
for   wool.    for.    and    texUle   products. 

3  Control  of  shipment  and  marketing  of 
flammable  fabrics 

(iZHZKfil.    SmVlCtS    ADMINISTRATION 

1  RepreeentaUon  of  PVsderaJ  Crtjvernment 
In  transportation  .ind  public  atUltles  rate 
negotiations 

2  Regulation  of  disposal  of  excess  material 
to  prevent  disruption  of  norm.u  markets 

HE.M.rH     EDt'CATION,   AND  WBtrARB 
DEP^RrMENTS 

I.  Inspection  of  -wt^ibiiahmenta,  manufac- 
turlr.i?  pTocess'.nn  or  handling  food,  drugs. 

2   Preclearar.ee  of  new  dr'-^cs 

i    Prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution 

4.  Publlca:ion    jf  iJ.imphlets  on  child  care. 

5  Consumer  tHlvicatlon  thn^ugh  home  eco- 
nomics pro^ama   la  secondary  schools. 

HOCSlNli    AND    ITRBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Assisting  appliJants  to  ublalu  home 
loans. 

2  Establish  lou.ii  guarantee  .tcuviues 

3  Provide  direct  a3slst4ince  In  cooperative 

housing 

INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT 

1    Voluiit..ry  inspection  of  flsnerv  product* 

2.  Preserv alien  and  enhancement  of  scenic 
wUdUle.  .vnd  re-.Teational  resources. 

I.NTERSTATE    COMMERCE    CoMMtSSJUN 

1.  Regulation  of  interstate  earner  nites  and 
practices,  operating  right.s  nillw:iy  .tnd  motor 
carrier  .issurnnc^  md  Siitety  .irrivines,  and 
service  of  water  larners  and  freight  forward- 
ers :n  lnterstat.e  '.-ommerfe 

■2  EstablUhmenC  of  traffic  preferences  and 
pnonues  in  times  of  emergency 

JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT 

I  Prosecution  of  cases  involving  violations 
of  consumer  protection  statut*.  mall  fraud 
violations,  security  frauds,  home  building 
trauds.  and  vlolatloru  of  Sherman  -intl-Trust 
Act  dlrecUy  alTecUng  consumers. 

L\BOR    DEPARTMENT 

:  Provision  of  consumer  price  index  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Administration  ol  programs  designed  to 
provide  Job  bccurlty. 

NATION AI,    AERONAfTICS    AND    SPACE 
AOMINISTRAIION 

1.  Aeronautical  .uid  apace  research,  affect- 
ing consumer  safety. 

NATlON.AL    LABOR    RELArlONS    BOARD 

1  Minimization  or  prevention  uf  dlsnip- 
ti'jn  to  Interstate  commerce  resulting  from 
labor  disputes. 

.NATIONAL    MEDIATION     BOARD 

1  Achievement  of  peaceful  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  lu  the  airline  .uid  railroad 
industries. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    rOUNDATION 

1.  Scientific  research,  on  and  affecting  con- 
sumer questions. 

OWCE     or    EMERGENCY     PLANNING 

1  Supervision  ..f  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  home  shelters  and  food  for  long- term 
storage  In  shelters. 


POST     omCE     DEPARTMKNT 

1  Prevention  uf  fraudulent  enterprises  In- 
volving use  of  malls  and  protection  against 
theft   of   property   in  the   malls 

SEttRITrES     AND     EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

1  Administration  of  Federal  securities  laws 
to  protect  Investors 

SMALL     Bl'SINES.S      AOMINLSTRATIllN 

1  Referral  '>f  complaints  concerning  unf.ilr 
trade  pnictlces  li>  appn>prlate  federal 
i«<enclee 

STATE    DEP*RT.MENT 

1     Import  control  activities. 

TENNESSEE     VALLEY     AUTHORITY 

1  Providing  of  electric  power  .it  lowest  pos- 
sible rates 

2  Conserviitlon  itclivltles 

rREASURY    UEPABTMENT 

:     RfnuUtion  of  narcotics. 

2  ReguhiUon  of  alcoholic  beverages  with 
f>e\era<e  labeling  and  advertisement  to  pre- 
vent .'onsunier  deception. 

I  Eiir  ircement  of  laws  applicable  to  the 
hlxh  setis 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Loan  guarantee  .ictlvltles. 

2.  ExaminaUon  of  property  for  reasonable 
value  and  suitability  for  dwelling 

3  Determination  of  veterans'  ability  to  re- 
p;iy  loans 

Nummary  of  HR  7144.  To  Establish  a  De- 
l>ar!tnrnC  'if  Ci>n:*umeT  Atfaui 

s'.Tttiin<  I  4  Title.  Establishment,  OfBcers 
incl  their  dtitles 

Scrfion  5  Set^i  forth  the  broad  functions 
of   the  Department 

To  protect  .md  promote  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  ccinsuraers  of 
goods  and  services; 

To  present  the  consumer  viewpoint  before 
federal  departments  and  agencies  In  the 
formulation  of  policies  of  rlie  federal  gov- 
ernment; 

To  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
of  the  United  States  In  proceedings  before 
courts  and  regulatory-  agencies; 

To  assemble,  evalujite  md  disseminate 
lnf<'rmatlon  helpftil  'o  consumers 

Section  6  .Authorizes  the  Department  to 
appear  before  any  reir'ilator^-  agency  and 
most  .ourta  if  the  United  States  un  matters 
or  proceedings  affecting  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States. 

.Authonws  the  Department  to  appear  be- 
fore anv  department  ur  independent  agency 
of  the  United  States  whenever  there  Is  pend- 
ing any  matter  the  determination  of  which 
affects  substantially  the  interesLs  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  Sl.ites 

Sectwn  7  Requires  the  Department  to  re- 
ceive, evaluate  and  take  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  complaints  concerning  com- 
mercial and  trade  practices  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  consumers.  Action  to  secure 
relief  for  a  complainant  would  be  taken  by 
the  Department  In  those  instances  when  the 
subject  matter  uf  the  rdmplamt  tails  withm 
the  Department's  Jurisdiction.  Cumplalnts 
involving  the  jurisdiction  "f  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  would  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  agency 

Similar  action  would  be  taken  rir  requested 
by  the  Department  whenever  the  Depart- 
ment received  Information  disclosing  a  prob- 
able violation  iif  111  any  law  nf  'he  United 
stales.  (2»  any  rule  ur  order  ot  .my  adminis- 
trative officer  or  regulatory  agency  <5f  the 
United  States  or  |3)  any  Judgments,  decree, 
or  or<ler  of  any  court  of  the  United  States. 
relating  to  the  interests  ot  consumers 

Section  S.  Establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment an  otHce  of  consumer  Information  pre- 
sided o\er  by  .\sslstant  Secreuiry  This  jfflce 
would  be  responsible  for  providing  consum- 
ers with  Information  .ind  data  concerning 
( 1 1  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  1 2)  problems  encountered  by  con- 
sumers generally  withlu.  the  United  States, 
Including  particular  practices  which  are  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  consumers   (3) 


information  within  the  possession  of  the 
federal  government  relating  to  consumer 
products. 

Secuon  9:  Establishes  as  a  seoU-autono- 
mous  unit  within  the  Department  a  National 
Consumer  Information  Ptoundatlon.  The 
Foundation  would  administer  a  voluntary 
program  imder  which  manufacturers  would 
submit  their  products  for  testing  against 
specified  performance  characteristics.  The 
ctimparatlve  results  of  these  tests  would  be 
Indicated  <m  Information  tags  affixed  to  the 
product  In  order  that  the  consimier  might 
be  better  able  to  Judge  the  relative  merits  of 
competing  products. 

SectUyn  10  Establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment an  OfBce  of  Consumer  Safety  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary.  This  office  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  study  of  the  safety  of 
household  products  and  shall  Identify  and 
publish  information  concerning  these  prod- 
ucts determined  to  present  an  unreasonable 
hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

Section  /;.  Establishes  an  Institute  for 
Consumer  Research,  the  major  responsibili- 
ties "f  which  .ire  to  test  products  for  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Foundation  and  make 
recommendations  to  other  agencies  of  the 
government  .as  to  the  need  for  consumer  re- 
ivearch  of  various  kinds 

Scrrton  12:  Transfers  all  functions,  powers 
and  duties  of  cfrt.iiln  agencies  or  iiarts  of 
agencies  with  major  consumer  respon.>;lbUl- 
•les  to  the  Department  as  follows  i  1  l  Those 
(•lements  of  the  Consumer  ^nd  M.irkftlng 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  re- 
late to  the  standardization,  grading,  or  class- 
ing of  agrlculiur.i!  coinni  ■dltles  lor  coii.sumcr 
i-onsumptloii.  i2i  Thf  dlvl-lon  of  prices 
and  cost  of  living  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  i31 
rhe  Home  Economics  Research  Branch  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Research  Branch  of  the 
.\grl.  ultural  Research  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture;  i4i  All  functions,  (low- 
ers, and  duties  vested  m  the  .Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Sec- 
ret.irv  of  Commerce  ^)V  the  Fair  Puckatlm; 
and  Labelling  Act  i  PL  H3-755:  80  Stat  I'J'XH  i  ; 
.ind  (5 1  .\11  ftlnctlons,  powers  md  duties 
vested  :n  the  Secreta-y  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  the  Federal  Pocxl,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetics  .Act  which  relate  to  establish- 
ing for  any  food  a  re.isonable  detinltion  .ind 
-standard  of  identity,  standard  of  quality, 
■ma  or  standards  of  fill  of  container  and  the 
misbranding  of  food. 

Hfction  l^  Requires  the  Department  to 
conduct  economic  surveys  and  Investigations 
with  respect  to  a  wide  range  of  consumer 
interests 

Sections  14-17  Administrative  services, 
.saving  provision,  dertnltlons  and  appropria- 
tions. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON— 
-^  MAN  OF  GREAT  COURAGE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Sp.'aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  'gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack] 
may  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  .-SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
(/jjeition  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1.  1968,  immediately  following  the 
announcement  by  President  Johnson 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  again 
for  reelection.  Frederick  C.  Langone,  a 
member  of  the  Boston  City  Cotincil, 
addressed  the  council  in  relation  to  the 
President's  announcement,  as  follows: 

Certainly  you  were  stunned,  and  all  were 
stunned.   Here   a   great   man   like   President 


Johnson  about  which  It  can  be  said  and 
rlghtlv  so,  I  think.  It  took  a  man  of  great 
cxjurage  to  decide  that  his  own  personal 
iimbltlon  came  below  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  before  any  of  his  own  personal 
ambitions 

I  think  that  with  such  a  great  eplc-maklng 
speech  he  made  last  night — I  watched  it 
irom  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  I  cer- 
tainly say  myself,  history  will  prove  him  a 
great  man  many  times 

Many  of  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  public 
service,  although  during  a  lifetime  when  we 
decide  to  seek  a  more  equitable  way  to  ac- 
complish what  perhaps  his  many  critics — I 
believe,  Mr  President,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
you  and  I  .md  many  of  the  gentlemen,  our 
colleagues,  who  served  In  the  armed  services 
felt  that,  certainly,  right  or  wrong,  he  was 
our  President  and  that  he  was  working  for 
oLir  1,'eneral  good 

But  certainly,  Mr.  President.  I  know  from 
.-,}>eaklr.g  with  other  i)e<iple  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  people  .iround  the  city  today,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  will  go  down  in  history  as  per- 
haps equal,  if  not  at  least  on  the  same 
plateau  with  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln  .tnd  other  great  Presidents  with  the 
prlMlege   to  »erve   us   In   that  position. 

Last  night,  Mr.  President,  a  great  man  was 
on  television  He  told  his  country  what  we 
are  i.icii.g,  he  told  us  of  the  great  problems, 
and  -whether  some  of  us  believe  him  or  not,  at 
least  I  think,  he  carved  a  niche  for  himself 
last  night  in  the  hall  of  fame  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 


In  his  .speech  to  the  members  of  the 
Bo.ston  City  Council.  City  Councilor 
Langone  further  said  about  President 
John.son: 

I  have  no  compunction  that  he  himscU 
last  night  c.ime  to  the  peopl?  and  lur  n.ition 
to  express  his  (.'real  leellngs  .iiid  concern  lor 
the  peace  md  safety  of  our  country  and  the 
world 

It  .-eems  cKld  to  me,  Mr.  President,  today, 
how  nice  :t  Is  when  we  decide  not  to  be  a 
candidate,  and  perhaps  the  .s.ime  thing  will 
happen  to  you  or  me.  While  we  are  riding 
the  crest  of  the  waves.  \vc  .ire  the  greatest 
guys  in  the  world,  but  when  we  decide  we 
don't  w.iiit  to  agree  with  some  of  these  \yeo- 
ple,  they  suddenly  turn  on  you.  like,  I  think 
It  was— who  was  "it  said  when  Italy  attacked 
Prance,  was  it  >ur  t^re.it  President  who  said 
th.it  Italians  turned  ..'h  the  French  nation 
,md  plunged  the  dngger  in  its  back. 

I  wonder  if  we  haven't  heard  those  same 
words  today  about  that  great  French  na- 
tion If   they  still  feel   the  .-ame  way. 

The  Mayor  of  New  York.  Jimmy  Walker, 
once  wrote  .i  song,  "Will  You  Love  Me  In 
December  .is  You  Love  Me  In  May."  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  here  is,  l'^  wonder  If 
some  of  these  people  will  love  some  of  these 
candidates  that  they  are  now  pressing  and 
pushing  for,  whether  they  will  love  them  In 
December  ;us  they  love  them  in  May.  I  wonder 
how  some  uf  our  people  feel. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  down  deep  in  ovir 
hearts,  certainly,  this  great  American  nation 
ol  ours  which  has  survived  the  trying  times 
of  many  wars  and  many  depressions  and 
many  other  serious  crises,  that  perhaps  some 
of  our  dedicated  public  officials  on  a  na- 
tional level  will  now  perhaps  applaud  this 
great  man,  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  for  the 
great,  patriotic  act  which  he  took  last  night, 
I  wonder  if  some  of  us  and  potential  op- 
ponents, were  they  sitting  In  the  same  place 
last  night  as  the  President  of  otir  great  coun- 
try, doing  the  Job  he  thought  was  right, 
arid  when  reactionaries  of  the  country  de- 
cide we  have  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
have  to  find  a  way  to  lead  him  down  the 
road,  and  when  they  led  him  down  the  road. 
Mr.  Johnson  showed  the  greatness  of  a  man 
who,  In  my  opinion,  whether  we  agree  or 
don't   agree   with   him,   did    something   last 


night  that  makes  him  stand  out,  in  my 
mind,  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  who- 
ever succeeds  Mr.  Johnson  as  our  next  Presi- 
dent, will  have  the  same  fortitude  to  lead  ua 
the  way  he  did,  fearlessly,  regardless  of 
criticism,  and  do  the  same  thing  when  he 
decides,  rather  to  seek  his  personal  gain,  to 
shcxw  he  was  concerned  about  national  safety 
and  the  i>eace  of  the  world. 

I  wonder  whether  some  of  these,  and  I 
don't  want  to  use  the  word,  public  seeker. 
It  might  be  noted  I  am  referring  to  one  par- 
ticular candidate;  I  wonder  whether  some 
of  these,  and  I  am  searching  for  a  word, 
these  men  vyere  not  exactly  serving  their 
country  and  were  not  doing  a  service  to 
the  country. 

I  am  going  to  watch  the  press  releases 
now  for  the  nert  few  weeks  to  see  if  they 
still  will  go  down  this  parallel  road  they 
are  talking  about,  to  bring  about  the  New 
Society  and  peace,  and  whether,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  win  take  the  road  which  is  the 
road  of  personal  gain  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  now  become  politicians  seeking  the  votes 
of  the  delegate*  to  the  convention. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  in  these  remarks  I 
have  made  today  for  the  record— I  don't  in- 
tend to  find  myself  in  a  position  whereby 
people  who  were  great  iriend.s  — I  am  won- 
dering if  now  we  might  say  this  in  conclu- 
sion, that  a  public  servant  is  ::  man  who  Is 
a  winner,  and  a  reactionary  is  a  man  who 
wins  the  campaign  and  then  if  lie  disagrees 
with  some  of  the  reactionary  policies  that 
are  being  placed  to  him,  I  am  wonaering 
what  would  happen  to  the  country,  Mr. 
President,  If  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  light  Nazi  Germany, 
and  Japan  and  the  Faclsm  of  Italy;  I  wonder 
if  we  had  had  the  same  long-haired  bearded 
people  running  around  the  streets  telling  us. 
"We  don't  want  to  light  Cermany  and  we 
don't  want  to  fight  Japan,  it  is  not  our  war. 
It  is  the  Englishman's  war,  :t  is  the  Fronch- 
man's  war,  or  it  is  the  Israeli  war." 

I  heard  nobody  when  we  iieard  of  the  tiny 
nation  of  Israel.  I  ne.ird  nubcxly  say  we 
should  send  men  to  tight  lor  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Does  the  color  of  your  .-kin  or  llie  slant  of 
your  eyes  make  any  difference  in  this  coun- 
try'? Aren't  those  poor  people  m  Vietnam 
Just  as  much  entitled  to  liberty  and  iree- 
dom?  This  is  important  to  our  nation  which 
has  committed  so  much  m  words  that  we 
do  something  in  fact  by  saying,  '  W'e  are  with 
you  in  your  fight  for  freedom.  '  ' 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  xxkx.  no'*' 
would  emerge  a  candidate  tharS^ould 
carry  on  in  the  same  principles  as  Lynftwii 
Haines  Johnson  did  under  the  conditions 
he  did,  despite  criticism,  much  of  it  merely 
on  a  personal  basis.  I  hope  that  this  nation 
now  finds  a  man  to  carry  on  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  and  not  a 
politician  who  makes  speeches  for  the  people 
of  California  and  makes  a  different  speech 
for  the  people  of  Ohio  and  a  different  speech 
for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  we  can  find  a  leader 
with  the  same  Ideals  as  the  leader  who  last 
night  foresook  his  own  personal  ambitions  to 
continue  a  Job.  and  without  the  cooperation, 
Mr.  President,  of  a  minority  of  the  people. 
I  hope,  Mr.  President,  no  strong  minority 
like  we  have  seen  in  the  past  six  months  can 
deter  the  course  of  a  future  man. 


RACINE  TACKLES  MINORITY 
PROBLEMS 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Racine,  Wis.,  has  come  up  with 
the  best  plan  I  have  seen  to  date  to  solve 
innercity  problems  in  both  the  housing 
and  employment  field. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  deep  involve- 
ment by  industry  and  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  officials  of  large  and  suc- 
cessful firms  such  as  Western  Publish- 
ing, S.  B.  Johnson  &  Son,  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  I 
and  Walker  Forge  have  come  forward 
with  a  five-point  plan  which  may  be  the 
pattern  for  long-range  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  plague  the  Nation. 

The  Racine  Journal-Times,  on  May  1, 
did  an  excellent  job  of  reporting  on  the 
nev  organization,  the  Racine  Environ- 
ment Committee.  I  hope  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  will  read  the  text  care- 
fully, as  I  am  certain  that  the  efforts  of 
the  committee  will  be  an  inspiration,  and 
will  offer  constructive  suggestions  which 
might  well  apply  in  each  congressional 
district: 

Hacine  C'iRoi-p  Tacki  ilS  Problems  or 
Minorities 
The  Industry-sponsored  Racine  Environ- 
ment Committee  iREC)  Tuesday  night  un- 
veiled plans  for  n  broad  progTam  to  provide 
jobs  and  job-training,  scholarships,  better 
housing  and  other  assistance  for  needy  mem- 
tiers  of  minority  groups. 

Disclosed  before  60  persons  attending  the 
s.x-month-old  committee's  lirst  formal  meet- 
ing at  Wingspread.  the  program  Includes: 

1.  .\  project  In  which  Jobs  and  Job  train- 
ing will  be  made  available  to  the  hard-core 
unemployed  through  a  new  manufacturing 
(■impany  the  committee  Is  setting  up. 

:'.  A  summer  program  with  i.  eoal  of  pro- 
viding dOO  additional  Jobs  this  summer  for 
.iiner-city  youth 

3.  Establishment  of  a  trust  fund  to  provide 
scholarships  or  loans  enabling  selected,  dis- 
advantaged youths  to  go  on  to  college  or 
other  post-high  school  education. 

4.  A  program  under  which  the  envlron- 
inent  committee  will  guarantee  small,  high- 
risk  lo.xns  made  by  the  city's  commercial 
1)11  nks  to  persons  who  want  to  start  or  ex- 
pand small  businesses  in  the  inner  city. 

5.  An  effort  to  bring  Racine  into  the  fed- 
eral Model  Cities  programs,  in  which  fed- 
eral dnancial  riid  is  used  to  rehabilitate 
inner-city  neighborhoods. 

MAYOR    SAYS    CITY    LACS 

Plans  for  the  six  projects  were  spelled  out 
bv  REC  committee  chairmen  to  an  audience 
that  included  Mayor  William  H  Beyer  und  12 
of  the  city's  18  aldermen  In  addition  to 
REC  committee  members. 

■  In  this  city,  the  private  sector  (business 
and  industry  I  is  way  .ihead  of  u.--:.''  declared 
the  mayor.  "We  In  government  ought  to  get 
moving." 

Manv  of  the  projects  outlined  Tuesday 
night  will  rely  substantially  on  financial  sup- 
port from  Racine  Industry,  which  has  pro- 
vided the  money  and  the  leadership  that 
has  kept  REC  going  so  far. 

The  program  to  set  up  a  manufacturing 
company  which  will  provide  Jobs  and  Job- 
training  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  was 
outlined  by  Joseph  B  Nelson  Jr.,  REC  execu- 
tive director. 

Nelson  said  the  company  will  operate  In 
a  vacant  J.  I.  Case  building  adjacent  to  the 
company's  Clausen  Plant  complex. 

WILL    START    ■WITH    2  5 

At  the  outset.  Nelson  said,  hopes  are  to 
employ  25  persons  on  a  one-shift  basis,  ex- 
panding the  project  later  to  include  as  many 
as  200  persons  a  year. 

The  idea  is  to  provide  training  and  an 
acquaintance  with  a  work  environment  so  the 
trainees  will  be  able  to  move  Into  regrular  job« 
In  Industry  after  12  weeks  In  the  program. 
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The  manufacturing  company,  Nelson  said, 
will  carry  out  such  work  aa  machining  Jobs 
now  sub-contracted  to  flrma  out  of  the  city 
by  Racine  manufacturers 

Nelson  said  trainees  will  be  paid  at  least 
11  60  an  hour  Application  has  been  made 
for  federal  funds  to  support  the  project,  he 
added  The  new  company  alms  to  start  em- 
ployinet  people  June  1 

Nelson  reported  '■ji\  'he  project  In  the 
absence  of  Rob«rt  Dugger,  a  Case  vice  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  REC  employment 
committee 

GOAL    OF    500    TODTK3 

The  goal  of  600  new  Jobs  this  summer  for 
inner-city  youths  was  announced  by  W.  K 
Eastham.  chairman  of  the  summer  employ- 
ment committee 

Eastham.  executive  vice  president  in  charge 
of  U  ri.  operations  for  S  C  Johnson  &  Son. 
Inc  .  said  the  Jobs  would  be  In  addition  to 
those  normally  available  to  youths  during 
'  the  summer  through  the  state  employment 
service  Youth  Employment  Service.  Youth- 
power,  the  city  of  Racine  md  industry 

The  nfw  Jobs.  Eastham  said,  will  include 
150  provided  bv  manufacturers  and  50  by  re- 
ti\ll  stores  In  a  REC-directed  effort,  62  pro- 
vided by  tlK"  Unltled  School  District,  which 
will  use  the  youths  aa  teacher  aides  in  reme- 
dial programs,  and  162  through  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  phase  of  the  city's  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Easth.im  noted  that  the  employment  of 
luner-city  teenagers  for  the  summer  has  a 
longer-range  aim 

"Someone  who  becomes  a  good  worker  dur- 
ing the  summer  obviously  has  a  good  chance 
of  going  on  to  .1  regular  Job  If  he  wishes." 
Eastham  said 

FOR    THE    0ISAOVA.NT,VCED 

William  C  K:dd,  REC  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Western  Publishing  Co  said  hopes 
are  to  put  .is  m.iny  youths  to  work  as  possi- 
ble, white  as  well  as  black 

But  this  program  Is  tor  the  dlsadvun- 
t,.igeU,"  he  &.Ud,  adding  that  "It  may  be  a 
little  hard  for  presidents'  and  vice  presi- 
dents' kids  to  g-?t  Jobs  this  summer." 

The  trust  fund  to  provide  scholarships  for 
disadvantaged  yiiuths  was  explained  by  KlUd 
and  Robert  C    Eart.  a  member  of  the  S.  C 
Johnson  ic  Son  legal  staff 

To  be  c.iUed  the  Racine  Environment 
Committee  Educational  Ptind.  it  will  provide 
flnancial  assistance  In  the  form  of  outnght 
grants  or  loans  to  youths  who  show  potenti.ii 
for  and  willingness  to  go  on  to  college  but 
who  do  not  qualify  for  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance because  of  poor  academic  records  or 
other  reasons. 

FENCE    THE.M    IN 

'The  whole  idea  Is  to  get  these  kids  to 
school,  not  keep  them  out,"  Ktdd  said  "Fence 
them  In.  not  out  " 

Forty-nine  R.iclne  teenagers,  mostly  Ne- 
groes and  Spanish  Amencans.  have  already 
been  identitled  as  potenilally-qujullfled  for 
scholarship  asslstjinoe 

The  plan  under  which  REC  wu:  guarantee 
the  high-risk  portion  of  small  loans  made 
by  bank.s  to  persons  who  want  to  begin  or 
expand  >;nall  businesses  m  the  inner  city 
was  propubed  bv  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent and  ch-umian  of  S    C.  Johnson  &  Son 

"Small  business  Is  a  very  important  part  of 
any  community."  Johnson  said  "There  Is  a 
need  for  financial  assistance  to  get  the  small 
businessman  over  the  hump,  and  in  the 
Inner  city  he  Is  at  a  disadvantage  " 

EYE    BUSINESS  GROWTH 

Johnson  lndlcat€<l  that  some  bankers  are 
reluctant  to  loan  money  to  inner-clty.  mi- 
nority gr<->up  bu.-ilnessnien  partly  because  of 
the  de^ee  of  risk  Involved. 

He  said  the  lotui-guarantee  program  en- 
dorsed bv  REC  will  apply  mainly  to  bank 
loans  to  businetssmen  or  prospective  business- 
men who  will  employ  members  of  minority 
groups. 


"We  want  to  see  if  we  can't  help  start  busi- 
nesses in  the  Inner  city  employing  mner- 
01  ty  residents  so  they  can  have  some  .sense  of 
participation  and  growth.'  Johnson  said 

"This  Is  a  business  proposition  as  I  see  It, 
not  a  charity  proposition."  Johnson  said,  add- 
ing that  he  hoped  the  city's  Negro  leader.ship 
can  be  enlisted  to  help  evaluate  the  loans 
and  screen  applicants. 

The  progr.uu  will  have  the  .idded  benefit  of 
involving  the  i-lty's  Uinkers  m  the  urban 
problem,  Johnson  noted 

PLEDGES    nSM  S    MONEY 

Johnson  pledged  that  his  company  alone 
will  guarantee  up  to  tlOO.OOO  of  the  loans,  in 
aggregate,  during  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram 

Johnson,  who  he;uLs  REC's  business  oppor- 
tunities and  housing  committees,  disrlos«>d 
that  the  possibility  of  Racine  participation  in 
the  Model  Cities  progr.in\  is  being  seriously 
explored 

Major  Beyer  said  he  h,is  .isslgned  City 
Planner  Tom  Wright  full-time  to  pulling  to- 
gether the  necesatiry  uuormatlon  to  accom- 
paxiy  a  formal  .ippllcatlon  ui  Washington  for 
acceptance  under  the  program.  In  which  fed- 
eral aid  is  used  to  rehabilitate  decaying 
neighborhoods. 

Paul  Cody,  urban  .irt.virs  manager  for  S.  C. 
Johnson  Jic  Son  described  the  pnjgrum  as  a 
comprehensive  effort  aimed  at  improving  liv- 
ing conditions  for  people  m  selected,  sub- 
standard residential  areas. 

The  latest  deadline  tor  qualllylng  under 
one  phase  of  the  Model  Cities  program  was 
.\pril  15,  but  REC  representatives  said  there 
Wits  a  chance  Racine  can  be  Included  under 
that  phase  U  an  application  Is  filetl  in  W.ish- 
ington  soon 

NEED   HOUSING   CODE 

REC  representatives  said  a  minimum  hous- 
ing code,  which  Racine  does  not  have,  la 
not  a  prerequislt*;  tor  Model  Cities  participa- 
tion as  It  IS  lor  many  other  federally -lunded 
urban-renewal  type  projects 

But  Johnson  s;ud  the  need  for  a  minimum 
housing  code  is  urgent,  and  REC  endorsed  a 
motion  recommending  rapid  city  council 
passage  of  a  ctKle  "so  Racine  can  take  advan- 
tage uf  programs  now  denied  us." 

Johiisou  s;iid  the  code  should  be  one  "that 
is  enforced  ui  a  competent  way,  by  enlight- 
ened people  " 

In  ether  action  Tuesday  night,  the  com- 
mittee took  steps  to  Incorporate  as  Racine 
Environment  Committee.  Inc 

REC  was  org.inized  last  year  as  ah  out- 
growtli  of  an  earlier  committee,  known  as 
the  Hlll-Kldd  committee  ,i  group  appointed 
by  tlie  m.iyor  m  I'aiije  to  help  tackle  tlie  prob- 
lems laced  by  the  city's  minority  groups 

William  C  Kldd  .tnd  Merrltt  D  Hill,  then 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  J  I  Case  Co., 
were  co-chairmen  uf  the  committee. 


today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  iiiclude  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  AJaSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr  Mor.se  oi  Ma.^- 
sachusetUs  <  at  the  request  of  Mr  Gerald 
R.  Ford  ' .  for  the  balance  of  the  .veek. 
on  accouiU  of  official  bu.'^iness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  Linanimuiis  con.sent.  [x-niiis^siun  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  ^'ranted  to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  WiN.N  '  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter    ' 

Mr    HosMER,   for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr   GooDtLL.  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr  Mt'RPHY  iif  New  York  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr    TiERNA.v.  for  30  mmutes. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend  remarks  was  granted  w. 

Mr.  HUTCHiNSo.N  to  include  extraiuH)us 
matter  and  tabulations  on  H.R.  15951. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr  Winn'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter:  ' 

Mr    Einv\RDS  of  Alabama. 

Mr.    ASHBROOK. 

Mr    Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in   three  instances. 

Mr    MiZE  m  two  instances. 

Mr    HosMER  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Dellenback 

Mr    GoonELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Wyman  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr    Clancy. 

Mr    Deruixski 

Mr  GcDE. 

Mr  Stafford. 
T!ie   loUowi.iu  Members   'at   tlie  re- 
quest of   Mr    TiERNAN '    and   to   include 
extraneou.s  matter-  ■ 

Mr    Ottincer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil.son. 

.Mr    Rksnick  in  three  mstiinces. 

Mr  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Long    of    Mainland    in    two    in- 
stances. 

Mr    PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller   of  California   in   six   in- 
stances 

Mr    Rees. 

Mr    Wagconner  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Brinkley 

Mr    Brahemas  m  six  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff 

Mr    Hanna  m  tliree  instances. 

.Mr    BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr    McCarthy. 

Mrs.  Kelly 

Mr    O'Neill  of  Massachu.'ietts  in  two 
instances 

Mr    O  Haka   of   Michigan   in    two   in- 
stances. 

Mr    DfLSKi  m  two  instances. 

Mr    Rarick  in  three  instances 

Mr    Gonzalez  in  three  nistances. 

Mr    EiLBERc  m  two  instances. 

Mr    Gilbert. 

Mr    Nichols. 

Mr    Moss  in  two  instances. 

Mr    C\KEY 

Mr    Daniels. 

Mr    Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr    Waldie. 
Mr    G^TMiNr.s. 

Mr     MOORMEAD. 


SENATE    BILL   AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

.A  bill  and  .loint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speakers  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2688  An  act  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend    certain    expiring    provisions    of    the 


Public  Health  Service  Act  for  migrant  health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

S  J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  it  Ix"  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUites  in  1970  to  be 
plunned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  the 
suites  in  conducting  similar  conferences  on 
Aging  prior  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  and  lor  related  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


SF>NATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  ;i91.  .-Xn  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  1, 
1933  .47  suit  141HI,  entitled  "An  act  to 
permanently  set  .iside  certain  lands  in  Utah 
as  an  ;uldition  U)  the  Nav.ijo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, "  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  528.  An  act  W  place  in  trust  certain 
lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation 
In  Wvoming; 

S.  1173.  .An  act  t«  convey  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma: 

S.  1946.  .An  .ict  to  amend  the  repayment 
contr.ict  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Conservancy 
Dlstnct.  .iiid  lor  other  purposes;  and 

S  2531.  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Gab- 
riel Wilderness.  .•Vngclcs  National  Forest,  In 
the  State  of  California. 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  tlie  following  titles: 

HR  11527.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretarj' 
of  .\griculturp  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Stales  conditions  m  a  deed  conveying 
certiUn  lands  to  the  University  of  Maine  and 
to  provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  interests 
In  such  lands  so  .ls  to  permit  such  university, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  lo  sell,  lease, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  auch  lands;   and 

H.R.  I317G.  An  act  to  .imend  the  acts  of 
Februai^-  1.  1826.  .aid  February  20,  1833,  to 
authorize  the  Hiate  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  certaiii  lands  lor  edu- 
cational purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorro'W, 
Wednesday,  May  8.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1818.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  pro'vlde  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  strategic  reserve 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  by  pro- 
ducers and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  national  security,  public  protection, 
meeting  international  commitments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

1819.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 


eign Agricultural  Service,^  department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
ments signed  under  Public  Law  480  in  March 
and  April  1968  for  use  of  foreign  currencies, 
together  with  copies  of  certain  previous 
agreements  reported,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultvire. 

1820.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), a  notification  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  certain  facilities 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  10  U.S  C.  2233ai  1 )  ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services, 

1821.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  Federal  con- 
tributions program  equipment  and  facilities 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1968.  pur- 
suant to  subsection  201  li)  of  the  Federal 
Clvlioefense  Act  of  1950.  as  .imended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service.'-. 

1822.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  need  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute.  Department  of  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1823.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  ol 
an  application  by  the  Hidalgo  and  Willacy 
Coimtles  Water  Control  and  Improvement 
District  No.  I  of  Edcouch,  Tex.,  lor  a  loan 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Project."  Act. 
ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4ici 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ami 
Insular  Affairs. 

1824.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  repon  on  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  as  of 
March  31,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  j)rovl.sion£ 
of  section  5(e)  of  the  Commtinlcations  Act 
as  amended  July  16,  1952.  bv  Public  Law  554; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1825.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  third  annual  report  on  acti- 
vities under  the  Law  Enforcement  .Assistance 
Act  of  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  11.  Public  Law  89-197;  to  th«  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1826.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  lei^- 
Islation  to  .amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  certain 
nonimmigrants  Into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  -were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  234&.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  Judges;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1356) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv.  H.R.  859.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Klickitat 
County,  Wash.  (Rept.  No.  1357).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hood 
River  County,  Greg.;  with  aWendment  (Rept. 
No.  1358).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  1162.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3300,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance   of   the   Colorado   River   Basin 


project,  and  for  other  purposes    (Rept.   No. 
1360).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1163.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  10165.  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  i:561  i  .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr,  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  1164  Resolution  providing  for 
walvtiiK  point!-  r.i  order  .igaliii-t  HR,  17023.  a 
bill  making  apprnprlattons  tor  .sundry  inde- 
])endent  executue  Ijure.iu.t.  boards,  commls- 
.slons.  corporations,  ageiii  ie.«.  nfflces.  and  the 
Department  ol  Housing  ..nd  Urban  Develop- 
ment lor  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
aBd  lor  other  purjjoses  (Rept,  .No  1362). 
Relerred  to  tlie  House  Calciidar 

Mr,  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
R  .iolullon  1 165.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
conRlderatlon  of  S,  3033,  an  act  lo  increase 
the  authorization  for  .ippropriation  for  <-on- 
linuing  work  in  the  Missouri  Rl\er  iJasm  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Rept.  No  1363)  • 
Relerred  to  the  Houj^e  Calendar, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  mle  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv.  H.R,  1648,  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Martina  Zublrl  Garcia;  with  amendment 
(Rept,  No,  1352).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  2046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  En- 
ric  He  Mrjiite  .Rept.  No,  Kir'i:-!!,  Relerred  !o 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr,  Ml^'-^KILL  Ci'iiimlttee  un  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Amalia  P.  Montero;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1354).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R,  6655,  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mary  Jane  Orloskl;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1355).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole   House. 

Mr.  .ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  171.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1359).  Referred  to 
the  Commltte«  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refeiTcd  as  follows: 
Bv   Mr.   BERRY: 

HJR.  17076.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  Im- 
pression of  Mount  Rtishmore,  S.  Dak.,  shall 
appear  on  the  back  of  all  U.S.  currency  in 
the  denomination  of  $1;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and   Currency. 

HJi.  17077.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  future  water  nee<ifl 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJR.  17078.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equit- 
able basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  17079.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  estab- 
lishing the  bases  for  Import  ceilings  under 
specified  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  E'.'ERETr: 

H.R.  17080.  A  bill  *o  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways.  In 
order  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
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portacton  to  obligate  funda  for  payment  aft-er 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System  for 
an  immediate  addiuonal  program  of  '.-on- 
strucilun  to  :mprove  the  Fedeml-aid  primary 
s>stem.  M  the  Committee  jn  Public  Works 
By  Mr    HARSH  A 

MR  17081  A  bill  to  enable  baby  chick. 
started  pullet.  la>li.g  hen  and  table  egg 
producers  ti>  roiLslstently  pro.ide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  these  commixiltles  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  stabilize,  main- 
tain, and  develop  orderly  marketing  condi- 
tions at  prices  reasonable  to  the  consumers 
and  producers  and  to  promote  and  expand 
the  use  and  consumption  of  such  commodi- 
tlee  and  prc>ducta  thereof.  U)  the  Committee 
on  .\gnculture. 

By    Mr     MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts 

H  R  1708  J  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
inunlgrant  visas  available  for  Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  oUier 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr    MORSE 

H  R  17083  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  secure 
within  'he  Federal  Clovernment  effective 
repr?sent»inon  of  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
to  coordinate  the  administration  of  c^in- 
sumer  aer-.  li  es  by  transferring  to  such  De- 
partment certain  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  other  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatloiis 
Bv  Mr   PERKINS 

H  R.  17084  A  Dili  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
f.amtUes.  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development;  to 
the  Committee  on  Bankini?  .md  Currencv 

H  R  17085  A  bi'.l  to  .vmeiid  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  tu  Improve  the  contracting  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
tract for  the  transportation  of  mall,  and  for 
other  purposes.  !0  the  Corrunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr   SAYLOR 

H  R  17086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Povier  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  a  national 
powerplant  siting  study  and  a  national 
powerpl;int  gltmg  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
puses  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
F"r*'len  Commerce 

Bv  Mr   SNYDER 

H  R.  17IIH7  .\  bill  limiting  the  use  of  any 
federally  owned  property  in  the  District  of 
Colombia,  requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond, 
and  f'  'r  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
P'.iblic  Works. 

By  Mr.  UTT 

H  R.  ITOHH    A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis    to  the  Commutee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   BARING: 

H  R  17089    .\  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 

of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 

biialj,   !o  t.'ie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv   Mr    CAREY    (for  himself  and   Mr 

QUIE) 

H  R  1709U  A  bill  to  authorize  presch'toi 
and  early  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr   OOODELL 

MR  17091  A  bill  to  imend  section  301  of 
tl'.e  LaiXT  Man.igem>-nt  Rela-ions  .\ct  of  1947 
as  unended,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
.ind  Labor 

Bv  .Mr    KYL 

H  R.  170t>2  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  -ippropnaied  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  .Mr   .MCCARTHY 

H  R.  17093  A  bill  to  authorue  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportacion  to  establish  safety 
standards,  niles.  and  regulations  for  railroad 
equipment,    trackage,    facilities,    and    opera- 


tions,  and  for  other  purposes,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    MORSE 
H  R   17094   A  bill  to  amend  the  Milit.iry  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  SAYLOR 
H  R  17095  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
central  Arizona  project,  .Arizona-New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Arr;ilrs 

By  Mr  STEED 
H  R.  17096  .\  bli;  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  m.ike  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  honey  producers  for  loeses  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  application  of  Gov- 
ernment-approved insecticides  on  adjoining 
croplands,   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr    ROSEN TH.\L   ,  for  himself    -Mr 

.\DAMS.     Mr.     .\DD.»BBO.     Mr      BiNCH.AM. 

.Mr   Brasco.  Mr  Brow.n  of  California. 
.%fr   Bi-RTON  of  ('  lUfornla.  Mr   Carev. 
.VIr  CoHELAN   Mr   CiiNVERS.  .Mr   Dan- 
iels,    .Mr      Dloo,';      .Mr     Di'l.sKi.     Mr 
EcKHARDT     Mr     Ed'.variis   i.if   Califor- 
nia   .Mr    EiLBERG    Mr    FARO-sTriN.   Mr 
FiNo    Mr    Foi  FY    Mr   Gallagher.  Mr 
Gilbert     .Mr     Gonzalez.    Mr     Hal- 
pern        .Mr       HxTHAWAV.      and      Mr 
Hawkinsi 
HR.  17097     A   bill    t-3   est.ibllsh    i   Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  .\tfalrs  In  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  ellectlve  rep- 
resentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to 
cix)rdlnate   the   .idministratlon   n{  consumer 
ser%-lces  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain    functions    of    the    Departments    of 
Commerce,  Labor,  ,ind  Healtli   Edii^atlo::.  .md 
Welfare,   and   other  agencies,   and   for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

By  Mr   ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Vlrerlnla.  Mr    Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr    Howard,  Mr    Jacobs    Mr 
JOELaON    Mr    Kastenmlikr,  Mr    Ltc- 
GEiT.    .Mr     KL'i'fERMAN.    Mr     McCar- 
thy    Mr     .Madden     Mr     MArsrsAOA. 
Mr    Meeds,   Mr    Minish.   Mrs    .Mink. 
-Mr    MraPHY    ,t  New  York.  .Mr    .Nedzi. 
Mr    Nix.   Mr    Ottincer.   Mr    Patten. 
\lr  Pepper.  Mr   Podell.  Mr   Pollock, 
Mr    Rees.   .ind   Mr    Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado I 
H.R.  17098.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  .MT.urs  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  t^ederai  CHjvemment  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers;  to  coordi- 
nate the  .idministratlon  of  consumer  ser.'lcee 
by  transl erring  to  such  Department  certain 
functions  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Labor    .ind  Healtli.   Education,   and  Welfare, 
and  other  .igencles,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 
Tions 

Bv  Mr    ROSENTTLAL  i  f or  himself.  Mr. 
HoNA.N.  .Mr    Roonfy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr    RoYBAL.   Mr    Ryan,   Mr    ST  Ger- 
m.ain,  .Mr  St  i)NGc  Mr  .Schever.  Mr 
TiE.tN.AN,  Mr   Vanik    Mr    W^ldie,  Mr 
Wi'LFT    and  Mr    Wydleri  , 
H  R.  17099   \  bill  'o  .■Ktjtbll.sh  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  .secure  within 
the  PederiU  Government  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  xx>rdl- 
nate  the  administration  of  consumer  services 
by  traosferrlng  to  such  Department  certain 
functions  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Labor,  and   Health.   Ekiucatlon,   and  Welfare, 
and  other  agencies,  md   for    >Uier  purpnases; 
to   the    Committee   on    Government    Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr    SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah  i  : 
H  R    17100    A    bill    to   .unend    'he   laws   re- 
laUng    to    the    .idministratlon    of    Indian    af- 
fairs,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Aff.ilrs 

By    Mr    ST.VFFORD    (for    himself.    Mr 

HORTON,  Mr    SCHWEIKER    Mr    SHRIVEK, 

and  Mr   Whalcn 
HR  17101     A   bill   to  amend   the   Military 


Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request  i  : 
HR   17102.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  stnk- 
im;  of  medals  in  lommemoratlon  of  the  26th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  AMVETS;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    VIGORITO 
HR   17103     A    bill   to   further   amend   the 
.\ifrlcultural   MarkeUng   .\ct  of    1946;    to   the 
Committee  on  .\grlculture. 

By  Mr   FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HR   17104    A  bill  to  extend  until  July  15. 
1970.    the   suspension   of   duty   on   electrodes 
for  use  In  producing  aluminum;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W.ivs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    SHIPLEY 
HJ   Res    rJ64.    Joint    reeolutlon    projKising 
an   amendment    to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  Stiites  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   BATES 
H   Res   1166   Resolution  to  print  as  a  House 
dixrument  the  eulogy  proceedings  on  former 
Speaker  Joseph  W    Martin.  Jr  ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   ROBISON: 
H  Res   1167      Resolution     to     amend     the 
Rules     if    the    House    of    Representatives    to 
cre.ite  a  standing  (X>mmtttee  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Gom- 
,mlttee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.sf  1  of  rule  XXII.  i^rivate 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  relcried  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H  R   17105.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Catherine 
\Villl:tms:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GALLAGHER 
H  H.  171U6   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Bern- 
ardino   Lopes,     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv 

By  Mr    GIAIMO: 
H  R    17107   .\  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Pranclsca 
Bonet     Morey;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR   17108    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pacl- 
flo  C    Ramon.  Jr  .  luid  his  wife,  Maria  Luisa 
Ramon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
Bv  Mr    HUNG.'\TE 
H  R.  17109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  E 
Doolev;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr   KUPFERMAN 
H  R.  17110.  A  bill  lor  the  relict  of  Antonio 
Papulino:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr    MAILLIARD 
H  R,  17111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Manllg;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
Bv  Mr    RESNICK 
HR   17112    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Neoklls 
-•Mkiviades  Meimorans.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR   17113'  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jong  KU 
Park,  to  the  C^iminittee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HR.  17114    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetana 
Buttltta.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
HR  17115    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emma 
Galluccl.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
Bv  Mr    RYAN 
H  R   17116     A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Elef- 
therios  Dlmltrlou;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 

By  Mr    WRIGHT 
HR  17117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morad 
Riishtl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

30fl.  Mr.  SNYDER  presented  a  petition  of 
John  J  Hxiil,  Co; mgton.  Ky  .  and  others, 
relati\e  to  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies, 
which    was    reierred    to    the   Committee   on 

Foreign  .Affairs 


Man 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    ORIOON 

IN  'i-HE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1968 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
before  last  was  the  11th  annual  national 
observance  of  national  library  week 
whcse  theme  for  this  year  is  "Be  All  You 
Can  Be — Read." 

In  connection  with  the  observance  of 
this  week,  my  attention  was  called  to 
statements  made  by  a  number  of  eminent 
Americans  about  the  important  role 
played  by  our  libraries,  particularly  in 
our  urban  areas,  which  point  up  clearly, 
in  mv  judgment,  the  need  for  adequate 
funding  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary'  Education  Act.  The  $46  mil- 
lion recommendation  ij^lirf  budget  esti- 
mates, a  figure  which  represents  a  cut 
of  more  than  50  percent  from  the  amount 
available  during  the  current  year,  seems 
to  me  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  educational 
realities  which  confront  this  country. 

It  is  mv  hope  that  when  the  appro- 
priation   bill    for    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  later  in  this 
session,   our   friends  and   colleagues  on 
the  committee  will,  in  their  wisdom,  pro- 
vide for  a  full  funding  of  this  very  im- 
portant title.  And  I  hope  that  such  an 
addition  of  funds  for  this  purpose  will 
leccive  the  approbation  of  the  Senate 
to  such  a  marked  desiee  that  there  wUl 
be  contained  in  the  measure  sent  to  the 
President    at    least    the    S105    million 
amount  which  was  contained  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1968  appropriations  bill.  It  wotild 
be  far  better,  in  my  judgment,  if  the  full 
S162.5  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1969  were  to  be  contained  in  that  meas- 
ure, since  that  authorization  ceiling  rep- 
resents the  best  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  need  for 
this  educational  ser\1ce,  as  attested  by 
the  actions  of  this  body  last  September 
and  the  President  by  his  action  in  sign- 
ing the  1967  amendments  last  January 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Library  Week  Program 

Nev,-  York,  N.Y. — "The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  found  that 
for  many  minorities  .  .  .  schools  have  failed 
to  provide  the  educational  experience  which 
could  overcome  the  effects  of  discrimination 
and  deprivation  .  .  .  these  findings  cast  new 
light  on  the  significance  of  good  library  fa- 
cilities .  .  ."  according  to  Governor  Otto  Ker- 
ner  of  Illinois  and  chairman  of  the  Comnils- 

slon. 

Governor  Kerner  was  among  seven  authori- 
ties on  urban  affairs  and  education  who  Is- 
sued statements  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent observance  of  the  National  Ubrary  Week 
Program  (April  21-27),  the  year-round  read- 
ing and  library  development  campaign  spon- 


sored by  the  non-profit  National  Book  Com- 
mittee In  cooperation  with  the  American 
Library  Association. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  director, 
National  Urban  League,  noting  that  about 
36,000  schools  in  our  nation  are  without  li- 
braries and  that  thousands  of  i)eople  are 
"locked  Into  low-paying,  unskilled  jobs"  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  reading  skills,  said 
"Ghetto  schools  especially  must  be  equipped 
with  the  best  libraries,  filled  with  books 
which  are  relevant  to  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  young  people  today.  It  is  far  wiser — 
and  cheaper,  too — to  stress  better  reading 
habits  now  than  to  provide  remedial  pro- 
grams later."  And  he  added,  ".  .  we  cannot 
call  ourselves  a  civilized  nation  until  this 
situation  is  corrected.  The  children  In  the 
ghettos  .  .  .  have  to  get  the  reading  abilities- 
and  the  librarles-whlch  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  take  for  granted." 

"Schools  without  libraries,  classrooms  with- 
out books,  are  the  ideal  machinery  by  which 
to  perpetuate  learning  disabilities  of  chil- 
dren in  the  cities,  and  the  consequent  sense 
of  failure,  rage,  and  revolution  repeatedly 
engendered,"  commented  Jonathan  Kozol, 
teacher  and  winner  of  a  1968  National  Book 
.^^ward  for  Death  At  An  Early  Ane.  "School 
libraries  at  the  present  time  are  the  center 
of  almost  all  important  activity  in  a  school 
given  over  to  innovative  prnctlce.s." 

Dr.  Carl  Marburger,  New  Jersey  s  commis- 
sioner of  Education  .=iald  "If  we  hope  to  de- 
feat poverty  and  second  class  cltlzen.ship.  we 
must  do  all  111  our  power  to  strengthen  all 
school  libraries  with  particular  emphasis 
on  those  in  urban  and  disadvantaged  areas." 
Philip  J.  Rutledge,  acting  deputy  man- 
power administrator,  U.S.  Dep.artment  of  La- 
bor in  Washington,  stressed  the  demands  for 
literacy  made  In  today's  Job  market,  even 
for  the  most  unskilled  Jobs.  ".  .  .  it  is  diffi- 
cult." he  pointed  out,  "to  motivate  a  man  to 
learn  to  read  .  .  .  after  he  has  reached  the 
employment  age.  For  the  slum  child  .  .  . 
the  school  library  is  frequently  the  only 
spark  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  reading 
process." 

Said  Dr.  James  A.  Colston,  president  of 
the  Bronx  Community  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of 
the  NLW  Steering  Committee,  "Increasingly 
the  world  holds  little  opportunity  for  those 
who  cannot  communicate  effectively  or  reason 
logically.  Thus,  an  early  familiarity  with  the 
world  of  books  and  the  ideas  they  contain 
is  an  indispensable  condition  to  future  suc- 
cess ...  it  Is  crucial,  therefore,  that  we 
strengthen  our  school  library  resources  .  .  . 
(Which)  will  raise  the  aspirations  and  bright- 
en the  horizon  of  the  disadvantaged  child." 
"Those  who  control  the  reading  of  our 
people  control  our  nation's  future,"  stated 
Nathan  Wright,  Jr.,  executive  director.  De- 
partment of  Urban  Work  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Newark  (NJ.i.  "Where  life  is  less 
than  what  It  should  be,  there  also  are  few 
books  .  .  .  books  should  become  a  basic  part 
of  every  home,  now  afflicted  by  powerlessness 
and  poverty." 

Wllliaai  Bernbach,  chairman  of  the  Steer- 
ing Coirjnlttee  for  the  1968  National  Library 
Week  Program,  said  that  the  comments  had 
been  invited  because  the  NLW  Program  has, 
from  its  inception,  strongly  identified  itself 
with  the  urgent  need  for  strengthening  school 
library  development. 

"Experts  generally  agree  that  It  Is  through 
the  school  library  that  education  is  enriched 
and  the  development  of  reading  skills  ac- 
celerated," Mr.  Bernbach  stated.  "This  Is 
especially  so  at  the  elementary  school  levels, 
where  study  habits  are  formed  and  the  learn- 
ing process  can  have  Its  highest  potential 
in    preparing    our    children    lor    entry    into 


adulthood  and,  where  necessary,  for  upward 
mobility.  The  richest  nation  in  the  world, 
despite  any  other  pressures,  cannot  afford  to 
provide  less  than  the  best  for  our  children. 
They  are  our  future." 


Leaders   Comment   on   the   Importance   or 
Reading       Opportunities       and       School 
Libraries   to   Disadvantaged   Children 
A  literate  citizenry  is  essential  to  a  demo- 
cratic society.  The  temper  of  the  times — the 
national  focus  on  the  problems  of  the  resi- 
dents of  our  city  ghettos  and  the  factors  that 
create  urban  poverty  and  civil  unrest — pin 
point  the  importance  of  an  education  and  the 
need  to  formulate  programs  that  will  permit 
our  children  to  develop  their  potential  so  that 
they  can  participate  iuUy  In  adult  American 
life' 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  found  that  lor  many  mi- 
norities, particularly  the  children  of  the 
ghetto,  the  schools  have  failed  to  provide 
the  educational  experience  wlilch  could  over- 
come the  effects  of  discrimination  and 
deprivation 

This  failure  Is  one  of  the  persistent 
sources  of  grievance  and  resentment  for  tnl- 
norltles.  This  liostlUty  is  generating  iiicriM.-- 
ing  conflict  and  causing  disruption  within 
many  city  school  districts  The  ino:-t  dramat- 
ic evidence  of  this  lio.stlUty  lies  m  the  high 
incidence  of  riot  partlclpatli.in  ny  ghetto 
youth  who  have  not  completed  hl^li  schools 
Tlie  bleak  record  of  public  education  lor 
ghetto  children  is  growing  v.orse  li.  the  criti- 
cal skills — verbal  ;iiid  reading  .ibiUty— Negro 
students  are  falling  further  hehlncl  whites 
with  each  year  of  school  comj^lf  teri  The  high 
unemployment  and  underemployincnt  rate 
for  Negro  youth  is  evlclence,  m  part,  of  the 
growing  educational  crisis 

These  findings  cast  new  light  on  the 
significance  of  go<id  library  lacilUles.  ;ts  well 
as  other  educational  facilities,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  essential  literary  skills  and  tlie 
relationship  of  literacy  w  the  luture  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  individual,  es- 
pecially the  dlsauvantaged  nittlvidual.  Mav 
this  year's  Nation,.!  Library  Week  help  all. 
America  to  recognize  this  truth 

Gov.  Otto  Kerneb, 
Go)cr7ior  of  Illinois.  Chairman,  National 
Advisory    Commission    on    Civil    Dis- 
urdcTS. 

Americans  cannot  live  with  the  uncon- 
scionable fact  that  :36,000  public  elementnry 
schools  in  the  nation  still  lack  libraries. 
Amidst  endless  talk  of  cultural  depru.ition 
among  the  racial  minorities  m  our  crowded 
cities,  the  most  painful  reality  is  that  the 
greatest  cultural  deprivation  of  all  lies  m  our 
elementary  classrooms. 

Schools  without  libraries,  classrooms 
without  books,  are  the  ideal  machinery  by 
which  to  perpetuate  learning  disabilities  of 
children  In  the  cities,  and  the  consequent 
sense  of  failures,  rage,  and  revolution  repeat- 
edlv  engendered. 

School  libraries  at  the  present  time  are 
the  center  of  almost  all  important  .activity 
In  a  school  given  over  ti  innovative  tir.ictlces. 
Imaginative  teachers  at  .ill  t^r.ioe  levels.  ix)th 
in  the  cities  and  the  suburbs,  are  directing 
their  students  to  the  individual  discovery  of 
Important  literature  by  the  use  of  .mailable 
Ubrary  resoiu-ces.  Manipulative  classroom 
teaching  on  the  basis  ol  .i  st.uidard  reader 
Is  no  longer  taken  seriously  by  effective  edu- 
cators. 

In  the  wake  of  such  developments,  a  broad 
and  varied  and  exclUng  in-school  library  is 
not  merelv  a  luxury  for  the  few,  but  a  neces- 
sity for  all  young  children  whose  luture  sur- 
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vival  m  a  competlUve  aoclety  U  to  b«  guar- 

aii  t  eed 

Jonathan  Kozol, 
Teacher,  Author,  and  Winner  of  the  i96S 
National  Book  Award. 

Vie  all  knuw  that  ability  to  read,  and  to 
undersiand  iiid  be  ajUculate  about  wnat  U 
re^ui.  ;5  esdentui  i:i  abtainlnj;  aiid  boldlng 
even  the  must  unslt.I.ed  J'Jb  In  tod.iy's  job 
marltet  j,  rugh  de^fref  of  readirig  cornprehen- 
siun  and  verbal  skill  U  required  because  of 
the  ever-cnan^ln<  >'nn;nology  used  In  vlr- 
tunl.y  all  occ.ipHt;'>!;s  not  merely  thoee  iu 
the  higher  income  bricice'.s 

V.  U  tiifflcur.  to  motivate  a  man  to  learn 
to  read,  nr  to  InTrea-se  hia  rAiUlng  compre- 
hension after  he  haa  reached  the  employ- 
ment .i^e  C:i:'.(Jren  must  receive  this  motiva- 
tion in  thfir  farllest  yfeirs  For  the  slum 
child,  whcv*  p<i.reiits  frequently  are  them- 
selve*  unniutlva'.ed  or  unable  to  provide  ap- 
propria;e  reading  material,  the  school  library 
.5  frequently  the  only  spark  to  arouie  an 
interest  In  the  reading  process.  The  only 
accessible  place  where  he  can  get  help  Is 
found  In  the  books  and  magazine*  wh;cn 
serve  n;s  present  needs  and  encourage  him 
to  progress  to  higher  levels 

Pun  IP  .}    RfTt.EDCE. 

Actirig  Di'puty,  .ManpoTii?'  Admiritstra- 
tor.  US.  Deparfnxent  of  Labor,  3fan- 
pouer  Admiriistration,  Washinffton, 
DC 

AJ'-ng  with  the  N'atlrL,al  Library  Week 
P.-o«r.im  emphasis  I  believe  that  reading  u 
the  key  to  .'.ii  individual's  intellectua;  and 
economic  development  The  difference  be- 
tween the  "good  student"  and  the  "jxxjr  stu- 
dent may  be  no  more  than  the  ataelf  of  books 
which  is  in  the  home  of  the   'good  student." 

Books  are  the  storehouses  of  Ideas  and 
triggers  to  the  .maglnatlon  To  denv  any  past 
of  our  society  a<:cess  to  them  Ls  a  failure  of 
the  tcitul  so<.iety 

If  we  hope  to  defeat  poverty  and  second 
class  citizenship,  we  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  strengthen  all  scho».)l  libraries  with  par- 
ticular emphasL'  on  those  In  urban  and  rural 
disadvantaged  areas 

Or.  Carl  Marbt-rceb. 
Commfs.iiori  V  p^  Education.  State  of  New 
Jersey 

I  think  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  for 
il".  communities  to  take  steps  to  insure  that 
their  schooU  have  adequate  library  taciUUe^ 
The  importance  of  reading  ability  Is  under- 
scored by  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
?ltlzen3  who  are  unemployed  or  who  are 
locked  into  low-paying,  unskilled  Jobs  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  schooU  to  provide  adequate 
reading  skills 

.\  well-stocked  school  Ubr&ry.  along  with 
teachers  md  librarians  who  i:a:\  stimulate 
and  excite  students,  will  contribute  immeas- 
urablv  to  the  teaching  of  this  most  basic 
ski:i 

Ghetto  schools  especially  must  be 
equipped  with  the  best  libraries,  tilled  with 
books  which  are  relevant  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  young  people  today.  It  is  far 
wiser — and  cheaper,  too-  to  stress  better 
re.idmg  habits  now  than  to  provide  remeUial 
prognmj  later 

F\inds  are  available  for  fighting  wars,  rac- 
ing to  the  mi-Kin.  and  building  supersonic 
aircralt.  but  atK)Ut  36.000  schools  In  our 
nations  are  vinthout  libraries,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  those  m  existence  are  totally  in- 
adequate We  cannot  call  oursels es  a  civilized 
nation  until  this  situation  Ls  corrected 

The  children  In  the  ghettos  of  our  country 
have  to  get  the  re<idlng  abilities — and  the 
libraries—  which  the  children  of  the  wei:-t<:'- 
do  take  for  granted 

Whitney  M    Yoini.;    Jr 
Executive      Director       Nation*.'.      Urban 
League.   Inc. 

To  the  child  from  the  urban  ghetto,  the 
school    library    can    open    the    doors    to    the 
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larger  world  tx'yond  Uie  s.unis  i.'oming  as  he 
does  from  a  home  environment  *hlch  is  often 
devoid  of  book.s  or  other  reading  material, 
his  vision  of  the  outer  wi..r:d  is  .s<jmewhat 
limited  and  perh.ips  even  dlst..rted 

More  so  than  other  children,  he  needs 
good  re.idmg  iiistructiuu,  supplenieiited  by 
early  and  consistent  exposure  t<.)  the  treasures 
of  a  tlrst-r.tte  school  library,  containing  a 
wide  selection  of  books  magiuunes,  and  au- 
dio-visual materials  Once  the  young  child 
acquires  the  habit  of  reading,  he  is  likely  to 
retain  It  Ihrougiiout  his  life 

Increasingly,  the  world  holds  little  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  cannni  communicate 
effectively  or  reason  loglially  Tlius,  an  early 
fanuUarity  with  the  world  of  books  .tnd  the 
Ideas  t.hey  contain  is  an  Indispensable  con- 
dition to  future  success 

I  think  It  is  crucial,  therefore,  that  we 
strengthe.T  uur  srh'.x.il  library  resources,  for 
they  offer  the  tools  for  improved  reading  in- 
struction. A  well-sto«.ked  school  Ubr.ary  will 
raise  the  aspirations  md  brighten  the  hori- 
zon of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

Dr   Jamks  a   ColstliN. 
President.   Bronjc  Community  College  of 
the  City  Unnemtv  of  New    York. 
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Books  will  always  be  a  major  key  to  open- 
ing the  doors  of  life 
Those  who  control  the  reading  of  our  people 

control  our  nations  future 
Where  life  is  less  than  what  It  should  be, 

there  also  .\ie  few  books, 
B'xsks  should   become  a   b.uilc  part  of  everv 

home    now    afflicted    by    powerlessness 

and  poverty. 
Books  must  b«  such  as  to  spark  the  thirst 

for  more 
More  books  need   to  be  [jroduced  which  are 

easily  read  .wnd  which  speak  to  refill tv 

as   children   and    adults   experience   It 
Only   through  reading — and   learning   from 

It — cua   peace   and    freedom   come   to 

*1I." 

Nathan  Wric.ht,  Jr , 
EsecuCttt;  Dirfctor   Department  of  Urban 

Work,    Episcopal    Dioce.ie    of    Newark. 

NJ. 


PRIVATE  CO\rNnTrEE  REPORT 
USTS  LEE  COUNT\'  AS  ONE  OF 
MANY  SL'FFERLNG  FROM  \L\LNU- 
TRITION 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    .VHKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  GATHINGS  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
the  new^papt-rs  of  t,hi.s  Nation  carried 
articles  based  on  a  report  issued  by  the 
Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States, 
The  scare  h  adlines  indicated  that  tiiere 
were  256  hunger  counties  in  20  of  the  50 
United  State.s  Four  of  those  indicted 
counties  were  m  Arkansas:  Lee.  Critten- 
den. Mississippi,  and  Stone 

Mr  Marvin  B  Caldwell,  the  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Courier-Index,  a  week- 
ly newspapt-r  printed  at  Marianna.  Ark., 
and  servint;  Lee  County — one  of  the  cited 
counties — took  notice  of  the  reixjrt  in  the 
best  traditions  uf  responsible  journalism. 
He  carefully  checked  his  facts  and  car- 
ried a  news  story  on  the  front  pa^e  of 
his  Thursday.  May  2.  1968,  edition  The 
news  article  quoted  the  conclusions  of 
the  citize:i.i'  board,  identified  the  board, 
and  cited  the  factors  used  by  the  board  in 
reaching  its  conclusion  that  Lee  County 
and  other  counties  were  areas  of  chronic 
hunger  and  endangered  by  malnutrition. 


But,  then.  Mr  Caldwell  resencd  for 
his  editorial  page  his  own  estimate  of  the 
boards  tlndln^^s 

Mr.  Caldwell  iias  made  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  situation,  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  behe\e  will  benefit  irom  readme 
the  news  article  written  by  Mr.  Caldwell 
and  his  editorial  comment.  Accordingly, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
place  m  the  Record  first  the  news  item 
and  then  Mr  Caldwell's  well-reasoned 
fdiUirial: 

Private  Committee  Report  Lists  Lis  County 
A8  One  or  Many  StrmHiNG  Prom  Mal- 
NirmmoN 

Lee  county  Is  ine  of  a  number  m  the  na- 
ti'>n  showing  concrete  evidence  of  chronic 
hunger  and  danger  of  malnutrition,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  issued  last  week  by  a  special 
committee  of  private  citizens. 

T.he  Cltlzen.^  Bo.trd  >i  Inquiry  Into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  In  tlie  United  States,  es- 
tabllslied  by  the  Citizens'  Crusade  Against 
Poverty,  studied  the  problem  for  the  past 
nine  months  The  report  listed  256  "hunger 
counties'  Ui  20  states.  Georgia  led  with  47 
while  17  were  named  In  Mississippi.  Four 
counties  were  named  In  Arkansas.  They  are 
Lee,  Crittenden,  Mississippi  and  Stone 

"The  results  were  not  biused  on  .actual 
visits  lnt<i  Hach  ,irea.  ■  David  Hern,  public  in- 
formation officer  for  the  group  said.  The 
committee  made  eight  held  trips  .md  held 
four  regional  hearings.  "Most  of  the  boards 
conclusions  were  reached  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  that  considered  data  already  avail- 
able." 

The  committee  took  its  statistics  from 
Census  Bureau  data.  Public  Health  Service 
data.  USDA  <l.ita  and  office  of  Ecnnomlc 
Opportunity  data.  Information  also  came 
from  the  food  industry,  physicians  ;uid  other 
government  agencies.  .Mr    Hern  said. 

"We  are  not  talking  about  starv.itlon  nor 
was  the  committee  report  limited  in  scope 
to  one  area  or  to  one  group  i)f  people  The 
Committee  found  hunger  in  many  areas  In- 
cluding such  hirge  and  sophisticated  cities 
as  Boston.  Mr.  Hern  said 

A  four- part  formula  was  issued  to  deter- 
mine the  probabliitv  of  a  hlt'h  r:;U'  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  m  i  irlvcn  .irea.  The  i^ur 
factors  in  the  formula  were  il)  a  high  In- 
cidence of  poverty  (2)  a  high  Incidence  of 
post  neonatal  Infant  mortality  i  f rom  one 
month  to  365  days  of  age  )  (3)  a  low  par- 
ticipation In  welfare  and  i4)  a  :ow  participa- 
tion m  food  dl-strlbutlon  programs 

To  be  listed  In  'he  report,  a  count v  had  to 
reach  what  was  considered  a  "critical"  level 
in  the  first  two  factors  and  In  at  least  one  of 
the  remaining  two  factors  Lee  county 
reached  this  "crttlcal"  level  In  the  first  two 
factors  with  no  trouble  at  all  Here  Is  how 
the  critical"  level  was  determined  and  now 
Lee  county  ruled 

Factor  1 — A  high  incidence  of  poverty  to  be 
considered  as  "critical"  a  county  hud  to  have 
twice  the  national  average  in  number  of 
families  considered  to  be  In,  poverty  This 
ngure  has  been  established  by  the  OEO  as  a 
family  of  four  with  less  ihan  83.000  annual 
Inc'^nie  The  natlcjiia!  ,iverai»p  is  20  percent  of 
the  population  and  Lee  county  has  71  8  per- 
ci-nt  of  Itr  families  In  poverty,  by  this 
st.indard. 

Factor  2-  a  high  incidence  of  post  neo- 
natal Infant  mortality— P<>st  neo-natal  mor- 
tality had  to  be  twice  the  national  average 
to  be  considered  "critical".  The  national 
.iverage  Is  7  5  per  thousand  births  and  In  Lee 
c(junty  the  average  Is  15  5  per  thousand 
births 

Factor  ;•  a  low  participation  In  welfare. 
The  report  -aid  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
piKir  and  needy  mot  the  total  population  i 
should  be  par'lclpatlng  in  a  welfare  program. 
In  Lee  county  only  8.8  percent  of  the  poor 
and  needv  are  participating,  according  to  the 
figures  used  in  the  report. 
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Factor  4 — a  low  participation  In  food  dis- 
tribution programs  (such  as  food  stamps). 
The  coniniltteo  said  that  '25  per  cent  of  the 
pcK.r  .md  needy  should  be  participating  In 
this  profjram  This  w.is  the  only  lacior  In  Lee 
coiuuys  lavcr  The  county  has  32,5  percent 
participation 

Mr  Hern  cinpha.slsed  tliul  all  flgures  and 
statistics  came  iriuu  government  agencies 
and  th.it  the  comnuitee  aid  not  seek  to  es- 
tablish Us  own  ligurcs  but  relied  on  existing 
intorniatlon. 

The  iree  lunch  progr.iui  in  the  schools  was 
not  considered  in  the  report. 

The  Citizens.  Crus.ide  .Against  Poverty  Is 
privately  linanced  by  elftht  loundatlons.  It  Is 
headed  1)V  Leslie  Dunbar  ol  New  'Vork  with 
Benjumiii  E  May  ol  Ailant.i,  Georgia  as  co- 
chairiu  in 

Just  Who  Is  HrNcRV?  (Or  How  Nor  To  Find 
Malnittuition  I 
Le©  county  lias  taken  another  .4ap  m  the 
face!  This  time  from  .i  priv.ae  .igpncy  look- 
ing into  the  laets  on  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion We  had  almost  become  reconciled  to 
the  l.ict  that  we  are  one  ol  the  poorest  coun- 
ties m  the  entire  nation  when  this  hit  the 
press. 

How  did  we  make  this  honor  list?"  Not 
by  investigation  jr  by  rese.irch.  There  were 
no  teams  of  experts  nsiUng  in  the  county 
talking  to  our  doctors  and  welfare  people. 
There  were  no  social  workers  calling  on  our 
poor  .iiid  needy.  It  was  done  by  taking  other 
facts  irom  other  .iKcncles.  iiokiing  some  hear- 
ings (  iumdreds  of  miles  away  and  without 
our  Kiiowledtici  .  .iiui  deducting  :rom  all  this 
that  Ijee  County  has  ,in  ..bnormal  amount 
of  inalnutrltion  and  hunger. 

The  upsetting  lact  Is  that  the  concliLslon 
may  OP  true  Ho\ve\er.  their  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  this  conclusion  leaves  .i  ^;rrat  do;!l  to 
be  de.vircd  for  a  so-called  lactual  report  It 
Is  diihcult  !f  not  impossible  to  put  much 
credence  in  ,i  rejKirt  put  toKcther  in  this 
manner. 

Most,  but  not  all.  01  the  lacts  are  there 
and  no  one  can  deny  the  cold,  hard  stali.-^tlc.': 
that  .ire  (|Uoted.  Il  is  what  is  misslhg  that 
brings  III  the  element  of  doubt. 

For  ox.-implc.  there  16  no  :ec>i;nit:on  ol  'he 
fact  that  this  IS  a  rural  economy  and  most 
of  the  poor  families  live  on  the  farm  wliere 
they  can  j;row  a  (treat  deal  ol  *heir  own  lood. 
The  :ree  lunches  (52.254  of  taem  served  in 
the  month  of  March  alone )  were  completely 
Ignored  m  the  report.  One  do'-tor  told  tis  he 
has  ,ill  the  free  milk  .ivailable  lie  wants  for 
the  babies  of  parents,  who  cant  alford  it. 
It  is  stacked  in  his  office  by  the  case.  This 
is  iiuormution  you  don  t  get  by  adding  and 
subtracting  statistics.  Ym  cet  the  true  pic- 
ture only  by  stic  king  .•our  nose  into  the  prob- 
lem and  talking  to  the  people  involved. 

We  cannot,  by  any  .stretch  of  imatrinatlon, 
say  that  there  is  not  a  problem  oi  malnutri- 
tion and  hunger  in  Lee  County.  With  as 
mtich  poverty  as  we  have  m  this  county, 
hunger  has  to  be  a  pectre  that  haunts  the 
people.  But  we  do  question  the  extent  of  the 
problem  .md  we  do  question  the  method  by 
which  this  private  agency  arrived  at  its  con- 
clusion. 

Their  rejiort  with  its  obvious  inadequacies 
and  admitted  limitations  n  scope,  provides 
no  foundation  lor  solving  wliat  problems 
there  are.  It  only  adds  to  the  poor  public- 
ity we  are  already  saddled  with. 


THE  AGE  OF  EFFLUENCE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 


OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
10  issue  of  Time  magazine  contains  an 
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essay  entitled  "The  Age  of  Effluence, " 
which  effectively  sums  up  the  crucial 
problem  of  protecting  man's  deteriorat- 
ing environment. 

The  essay  indicates  the  many  ways  in 
which  man  is  contaminating  our  air  and 
water,  and  concludes  with  the  comment 
that  "At  this  hour,  man's  only  choice  is 
to  live  in  harmony  with  nature,  not  con- 
quer it. " 

The  many  ways  in  which  mans  ac- 
tivities are  progressively  and  danger- 
ously affecting  his  environment  have  be- 
come evident  only  in  recent  years. 
Changing  this  trend  rcQuires  widespread 
imderstanding  of  the  need  for  action  by 
government,  business,  and  private  cit- 
izens. Time  magazine  helps  contribute 
to  this  understanding  lhrou!-'h  publica- 
tion of  its  essay  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  iioini 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  jointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Ace  of  EFFi-uF.r.TF, 
What  ever  happened  to  .America  the  Be.iu- 
tlful?  While  quite  a  bit  of  it  is  still  visible, 
the  recurring  question  reflects  rising  .aid 
spreading  frustration  over  the  i^atlon's  in- 
creaslnglv  dirtv  air.  Iilthy  streets  and  malo- 
dorous rivers— the  relentless  degradations  of 
a  once  virgin  continent.  This  man-madi  pol- 
lution Is  bad  enough  in  it.-elf.  but  it  rellects 
something  even  worse:  a  dangerous  illusion 
that  technological  man  can  build  bigger  and 
bigger  industrial  societies  -Alth  little  regard 
lor  the  iron  laws  o^iature. 

The  problem  is  much  bii^cer  *han  the  U.S. 
Tlie  whole  industiiilized  '.vorld  ;.s  t.'etting 
polluted,  and  cmcnung  nations  are  unlikely 
lo  slow  their  own  aexclopmeni  in  tiie  iniercst 
of  clearer  air  and  cleaner  water.  Tlie  laiitahtic 
onuence  of  affluence  i.s  over whel mini;  natural 
ilecav— the  vital  process  that  lialances  lile  in 
t'le  natural  v.'orld.  All  livnr,'  thiiicr.  produce 
t^ixic  wastes,  includliuT  liioir  ''wn  corp.ses.  Hut 
v.-hereas  nature  emcienllv  decavs  -  and  thus 
.'■.■usf-s— tiie  vv.istes  ol  otiier  creatures,  man 
:.lone  produces  hu'tC'  (luaiitities  of  synthetic 
materials  that  .limo.st  totally  resist  natural 
dec.iy.  And  more  and  more  such  watte  is 
poiscJnous  to  mans  lellow  creaturfs.  to  say 
nothing  of  himscll. 

Manv  has  tended  to  '.irnore  the  fact  that  lie 
is  utterly  dependent  on  the  biosphere:  .-.  vast 
web  ol  interactins;  processes  and  organisms 
that  form  the  rhythmic  cycles  and  food 
cnains  in  which  one  part  of  the  living  in\- 
virnnment  feeds  on  another.  TliC  biosphere  is 
no  immutable  feature  of  ihe  earth.  Roughly 
400  million  years  ago.  tcrrestri;.!  lile  con- 
sisted of  some  primitive  organisms  that  con- 
sumed oxvgen  as  last  ;is  ctrcen  plants  manu- 
factured it.  Only  by  some  primeval  ..ccident 
were  the  greedy  orgaiusni?  buried  m  .'^edi- 
mentary  rock  (as  the  source  oi  crtide  oil.  for 
example  I ,  thus  permitting  the  ;.tmospiiere  to 
become  enriched  to  a  iile-sustainins  mix  of 
20''  oxygen,  plus  nitrogen,  argon,  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  vapor.  With  miraculous 
precision,  the  mix  wixs  then  maintained  by 
plants,  animals  and  bacteri.i.  which  used  and 
returned  the  gases  at  equal  rates.  About  70'; 
of  the  earth's  oxygen  is  thus  produced  by 
ocean  phjtoplankton:  passively  lloating 
plants.  All  this  modulated  temperatures. 
curbed  floods  and  nurtured  man  a  mere 
1,000,000  or  so  years  ago. 

To  primitive  man.  nature  was  so  harsh 
and  powerful  that  he  deeply  respected  and 
even  worshiped  it.  He  did  the  environment 
very  little  damage.  But  technological  man, 
master  of  the  atom  and  soon  the  moon,  is  so 
aware  of  his  strength  that  he  Is  unaware  of 
his  weakness— the  fact  that  his  pressure  on 
nature  may  provoke  revenge.  Although  sensa- 
tional cries  of  Impending  doom  have  over- 
stated the  case,  modern  man  has  reached  the 
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stage  where  he  must  recognlf^e  that  real  dan- 
gers exist.  Indeed,  many  scholars  ol  the  bio- 
sphere are  now  .seriously  concerned  that  hu- 
man pollution  may  trigger  some  ecological 
disaster. 

consuming  nothing 

For  one  thing,  the  impact  of  human  ])ol- 
lutants  on  nature  can  be  vastly  iiintilllied 
by  food  chaln.s.  the  serial  process  by  which 
w'e.ik  creatures  .ire  typically  eaten  by  stronger 
ones  111  ascending  order.  The  most  closely 
.studied  example  is  the  effect  of  pesticides. 
wliirh  have  sharply  Improved ,  farm  crops 
but  also  causeii  spectacular  kills  of  lish  ,tud 
wlldlile.  Ill  tlie  Canadian  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  U-r  cxainiile,  the  ai)l)llcatlon  of 
only  one-iiall  pound  of  DDT  per  acre  of 
forest  U)  control  the  .spruce  budworm  has 
twice  wiped  out  almost  an  entire  year's  pro- 
duction ol  younit  salmon  m  the  Mir.Miiiclii 
Uiver  111  this  process,  r.ilii  washes  the  UDT 
olf  the  ground  and  into  the  plankton  ui  lakes 
and  streaiiiK  Pish  cat  the  DDT-lainted  plunk- 
tcii:  tiic  ije.sticide  becomes  concentrated  In 
ihcir  bodies,  .aid  the  orlmnal  di.sp  ultimately 
re.iches  mullifold  strength  in  lish-eatlng 
bird.s.  whicli  then  often  die  or  slop  re- 
producing. DDT  IS  almost  cerlainly  to  blame 
lor  the  alarnnng  decrea.se  m  New  England's 
once  nourishing,'  pcrfgrlne  lalcons.  northern 
red-shuuUlerr-d  hawks  and  black-crowned 
nik'lil    iieroii.>. 

In  the  polluting  .sense,  man  is  the  dirtiest 
.iiiimal.  and  iie  must  learn  that  he  can 
no  longer  alford  to  •.  enl  .-.moke  c.usually  into 
the  skv  and  sew.ige  into  rivers  .is  he  <lid  m 
..n  earlier  day.  when  vast  reserves  of  inire 
air  and  water  eiusily  diluted  the  jjoUutants. 
riu-  earth  is  basically  a  cl(i.sed  .sy.-tcm  with 
a  Wiust "-disposal  proce.ss  that  clearly  hu.s  ilin- 
its.  The  winds  tliiytr  vtntilate  earth  are  only 
■IX  miles  high;  toxic  garbage  can  kill  the 
i;;i\  .irgaiasnis  that  noimally  clean  rivers. 
Today,  .iiau.sir:al  .Xinerica  is  straining  the 
iimils 

One  im.i.MVcly  important  factor  is  that  tlie 
US,  consumer '.iciually  coiLUimes  nothing; 
he  merely  u.ses  things,  and  though  he  burns, 
buries.  i;rlnds  or  Hushes  Ins  wastes,  tlie  ma- 
terial survives  in  some  lorm.  and  technology 
adds  to  its  longevity.  The  tin  can  used  to 
rust  away;  now  comes  the  immortal 
aluminuin  can.  which  may  outlast  the  Pyra- 
mids. Each  vei.r.  the  U.S.  produces  48  bil- 
lion cans  plus  28  billion  long-lived  bottles 
and  lars  Paced  by  hardy  pl.vstlc  coniaiii- 
crs.  the  average  American's  annual  uutliut 
of  1.000  lbs.  of  solid  waste  is  rising  by  more 
than  4  iiercent  a  year.  Disposal  already  costs 
;i  billion  a  -ear. 

All  this  effluence  is  infinitely  inultlplied 
in  big  cltie.s— and  70':  of  .Americans  :ive 
..n  only  10':  of  the  country's  total  land  area. 
Every  day.  New  York  City  dumps  200  mil- 
lion gaiuins  (rf  raw  s<"wage  into  the  Hud:-*n 
River.  Each  square  mile  of  Manhattan  i.iro- 
duces  375.000  lbs.  ol  w.aste  a  day:  the  capi- 
ta! cost  <-jf  incinerating  that  1-sq. -ml. -output 
is  =-1  87  million,  and  30':  of  the  residue  drifts 
;n  the  air  as  fly  ash  until  it  settles  on  the 
c.tlzens. 

The  sheer  bulk  of  big  cities  slows  the 
rleai  sing  winds;  at  the  same  time,  rising  city 
heat  lielps  la  create  thermal  inversions 
'Warm  air  above  cold)  that  can  trap  smog 
tor  days— a  crisis  That  m  1963  killed  400 
New  Yorkers.  Cars  complete  the  deadly  pic- 
ture While  US.  chimneys  belch  lOO.oOO  tons 
r,'-  sulfur  dioxide  everyday.  90  million  motor 


.•ehicles  add  230.000^.ons  ol  carbon  mon- 
oxide (52':  of  -mug)  and  other  lethal  gases, 
which  then  form  ozone  and  peroxyacetyl  ni- 
trate that  kill  or  stunt  many  plants,  rang- 
ing from  orchids  to  (jranges.  Tetraethyl  lead 
in  auto  exhausts  alfects  human  nerves.  In- 
creasing irritability  and  decreasing  normal 
brain  function.  Like  any  metal  poison,  lead 
IS  fatal  if  enough  is  ingested.  In  the  auto's 
70-year  historv,  the  average  American's  lead 
content  has  risen  an  estimated  125-fold,  to 
near  maximum  tolerance  levels.  Arctic 
glaciers  now  contain  wlndwaft«d  lead. 
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AIR    WATEX   AND   THC   9SWBI 

By  the  year  2000.  an  estimated  90  "r  of 
Americans  »•'.;!  ;ivp  In  urba;i  areas  and  drive 
perhaps  twice  .lb  many  cars  \b  tney  do  now 
The  hope  is  that  Detroit  wUl  have  lonsf  since 
desii^ned  exhaust-free  electric  or  steam  mo- 
tors Another  hope  Is  nuclear  power  to  ijen- 
erate  electricity  In  place  of  smoijgy  •fossil 
fuels"  (Oil.  coal)  but  even  with  50  '  nuclear 
power.  U  S  energy  needs  will  so  Increase  by 
2000  that  fossU-fuel  use  may  quadruple. 
More^iver.  nuclear  plants  emit  poUunon  not 
f>nly  radioactive  w.istes.  which  must  be  bur- 
led but  al.so  extremely  hot  water  that  has 
U>  i?i.  SI  mewtiere  and  can  become  a  serious 
threat  Ut  marine  life 

Industry  already  devours  water  on  a  vast 
scale-  fiOO  000  gal.  to  mnke  one  ton  of  syn- 
thetic rnbficr  f.r  example  and  the  result- 
ant h  ■'  Aaf'T  relesises  the  dissolved  oxycen 
m  rivers  and  lalte.s  Thi^  Kills  the  oxy^;en-de- 
pendent  bacterl.i  that  dejfTAde  sewage  Mean- 
while, the  coun'rys  ever-mounting  sew-.ige  Is 
causing  other  oxvKen-robblng  pr'Ticeases  By 
1980  these  burdens  may  well  dangerously 
deplete  the  -xygen  In  all  22  U  .S  river  ba.sins 
The  first  m.LB8lv*>  warning  is  what  happened 
to  Lake  Erie  *here  overwhelming  sewage 
from  Detroit  and  other  cities  cut  the  oxygen 
content  of  most  of  the  lakes  center  to  zero, 
turning  s  onre  m.ignlflcently  productive  in- 
land sea  Into  a  sink  where  life  la  catastroph- 
Ically  diminished  Wl-,h  state  and  federal 
aid.  the  cities  that  turned  Erie's  trtbut.irles 
InM  open  sewers  are  now  t-sklng  steps  to 
police  the  pollution,  and  If  j.11  goes  well  Erie 
may  be  restored  to  reasonable  life  In  Ave  or 
ten  years 

But  the  problem  goes  on  Though  one- 
third  of  U  3  sewage  systems  .ire  below  health 
standards,  improving  them  may  also  kill 
lakes  The  problem  la  that  treated  sewage 
contains  nitrate  and  phosphate  fertilizing 
substances  widely  used  in  agriculture  that 
make  things  worse  In  overfertlllzed  lakes. 
Though  nitrate  is  nvirmally  nurmlesa  in  the 
body,  intestin.il  bacteria  can  turn  it  into  ni- 
trite, a  compound  that  hinders  hemoglobin 
from  transporting  .ixygen  to  the  tissues, 
causing  labored  breathing  and  even  suffoca- 
tion. 

THE    -lYSTEM     APPPROALH 

It  seems  unceni.ible  that  some  disaster 
m.iy  be  lurking  m  all  this,  but  laymen  hardly 
know  which  scientist  to  believe  As  a  result 
of  fossU-fuel  burning,  for  example,  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  has  nsen  about 
14  o  since  1860  According  to  Ecologlst  La- 
mont  C  Cole,  man  Is  thus  reducing  the  rate 
of  oxygen  regeneration,  and  Cole  envisions  a 
crisis  in  wnich  the  amount  of  oxygen  on 
earth  might  disastrously  decline  Other  sclen- 
t:s'_3  fret  that  rising  carbon  dioxide  will  pre- 
vent heit  from  escaping  into  .=pace  Thuy 
foresee  a  hotter  earth  that  could  melt  the 
polar  l.:ecaps.  raise  oceans  as  much  as  400 
ft  and  drown  manv  cities  Still  other  scien- 
tists forecast  a  colder  earth  i  the  recent 
trend  because  mun  Is  blocking  sunlight  with 
ever  more  dust,  ymog  .md  Jet  contrails.  The 
cold  p-omlses  more  rair.  md  hall,  even  a  pos- 
sible cut  iTi  world  fo^  Whatever  the  theories 
m.iy  te,  it  is  .in  est.italished  fnct  that  three 
poisons  now  flood  the  hmclscapes;  smog. 
pesticides,  nuclear  fallout 

Finding  etTectlve  antidotes  will  take  a  lot 
more  alertness  to  ecological  consequences. 
What  cities  sorely  need  Is  a  systems  ipproach 
to  pollution  a  computer  aniuysls  of  every- 
thing that  a  tot.ll  environment — greater  Los 
.Angeles,  for  ex.tniple^  is  taking  m  and  giv- 
ing out  via  air.  land,  water  Only  then  can 
cities  m.ike  cost-benetlt  choices  and  balance 
the  system  Equally  vital  are  economic  In- 
centives, such  as  taxing  >peclflc  pollutants 
so  that  factories  stop  using  them.  Since 
local  governments  may  be  loath  to  levy 
effluence  charges,  fearing  loss  of  Industrv. 
the  obvious  need  Is  regional  cooper/itlon, 
such  as  Interstate  rlver-b.tsln  authorities  to 
enforce  scientific  water  use   Germany's  Ruhr 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

River  Is  ablv  governed  this  way  A  shining 
US  example  la  the  eight-state  Ob)o  River 
Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission,  which 
persuaded  1  tXX3  cities  and  IndUBtrles  t<j  spend 
$1  billion  diverting  99%  of  their  effluent  to 
sewage  plants 

Similar  'air  shed"  action  is  stitrtliig  be- 
tween some  smog-bound  states  and  Is  con- 
sidered preferable  t«:'  federally  lmp<ised  air 
standards,  which  might  not  fit  local  climate 
conditions  Still,  far  greater  federal  action — 
especially  money  Is  urgently  needed  to  help 
clues  build  all  kinds  of  waste-treating  facili- 
ties In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
really  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  En- 
vironment. To  unify  federal  leadership,  he 
nilght  well  be  given  charge  iif  the  m.ize  of 
rival  feder:il  figenctes  th;»t  now  absurdly 
nibble  only  at  their  own  slice  of  the  pollu- 
tion m«sa. 

One  of  the  prime  goals  In  itt.icklng  p<.!lu- 
tlon  ought  to  be  a  vast  shrinkage  of  the 
human  impiict  on  other  creatures.  The  war 
on  Insects,  fur  ex^unple.  might  .ictually  go 
a  lot  better  without  chemical  pesticides  th.it 
kill  the  pest^'  natural  enemies  such  .is  birds. 
One  of  the  best  strategies  is  to  nurture  the 
enemies  an  they  can  .ittack  the  pest.s;  more 
lnsect-resl8t.int  crops  can  .ilso  tje  developed. 
Florida  eliminated  tJie  screw-worm  fly  not  by 
spraying  but  by  sKrlllzIng  hordes  .if  the  mule 
nies  then  liberating  them  to  produce  In- 
fertile eggs  .^  stiu  newer  methixl  Is  the 
use  of  Nex  attractants  to  lure  male  insects 
ln>o   traps   and    thus   to   their  death 

Above  ,»11.  man  should  strive  to  parallel 
n.itural  decay  by  re<.-ycllng  reusing  us  much 
waste  \s  possible.  Resalvaglng  already  keeps 
SOT  of  all  mined  copper  In  circulation  But 
US  city  incinerators  now  destroy  about  !.- 
000. OOO  metric  ttins  <if  other  v.iluable  metals 
a  year;  magnetic  extractors  could  save  the 
metal  and  reduce  Inclner.-xtlon  by  10"  .  'The 
packaging  Industry  could  do  a  profound 
sen'lce  by  switching  to  materials  that  rot — 
fast  The  perfect  cont.tlner  for  mankind  Is 
the  edible  ice-cream  cone  How  .ibout  a  beer 
container  that  is  something  like  a  pretzeP 
Or  the  soc-dnnk  bottle  th  it  when  placed 
In  the  refrigerator  turns  Into  .i  kind  of  tasty 
artlflclal  ice""  Soft  drinks  could  aUso  come 
In  frozen  form,  .is  popslcles  with  edible 
sticks 

To  cut  air  pollution,  a  Japanese  process 
can  be  used  to  convert  fly  ash  Into  cmder 
blocks.  Since  the  market  Is  too  small  for  for 
commercial  success,  public  subsidies  would 
make  sense:  recovenng  waste  at  the  source 
is  almost  always  cheaper  fh.m  cleanup  later 
There  are  some  real  prospects  of  profit  in  re- 
constituting other  waste  Take  sulfur,  for 
example,  which  Is  !n  short  supply  around 
the  world.  While  26  million  tons  nre  mined 
a  year,  smokestacks  belch  28  million  tons  of 
wasted  sulfur  dioxide,  which  could  easily  be 
trapped  m  the  stack  and  converted  to  ■sul- 
furic acid  or  even  fertilizer  .Standard  Oil  of 
California  Is  already  profitably  recovering  the 
refinery  sulfur  waste  that   pollutes  st-eams. 

To  reduce  smog  over  cities,  one  of  the  most 
visible  and  worst  forms  of  pollution,  smog- 
causing  power  plants  mlsfht  be  eliminated 
from  densely  populated  areas  Why  not  gen- 
erate electricity  at  the  fuel  source — distant 
oil  or  coal  fields — and  then  wire  It  to  cities? 
On  the  other  hand,  industrialization  must 
not  be  taken  to  distant  places  tiuit  cm  I'e 
better  used  for  other  purposes  Industrializ- 
ing .\ppalachla.  for  example  would  smoglfy 
.\  naturally  hazy  region  that  settlers  aptly 
named  the  Smokies.  The  right  buslnesa  for 
Appalachia  Is  recreation;  federal  money 
could  spur  a  really  sizable  tourist  industry. 

Sometimes  p<jUution  can  even  help  recrea- 
tion In  tiat  northeastern  Illinois,  for  in- 
stance, the  handsomest  recreation  area  will 
soon  be  Du  Pfige  County's  fast-rising  US-ft. 
hill  and  65-acre  lake--artfully  built  on  gar- 
bage ail.  One  form  of  p<.)llution  could  even 
enhance-  rather  than  spoil  —  water  sports. 
Mtich  of  the  nation's  coitstline  is  too  cold 
for  swimming;    If   marine   life  can  be  pro- 
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tected.  why  not  use  nuclear  plant  heat  to 
warm  the  water?  Or  even  create  underwater 
national  parks  for  scuba  campers? 

IN   HARMONY  WITH   NATTJRE 

Ideally,  every  city  should  be  a  closed  loop, 
like  a  space  capsule  In  which  astronauts  re- 
constitute even  ihelr  own  waste.  This  con- 
cept Is  at  the  ba.se  of  the  federally  aided  "Ex- 
perimental City'  being  planned  by  Geo- 
physlclst  .•\thelstan  Spllhaus,  president  if 
PhiUidelplila's  Franklin  Institute,  who 
dreams  of  solving  the  [xillutlon  problem  by 
dispersing  mlllU)ns  of  .Americans  into  brand- 
new  cities  limited  to  perh.ips  250.000  people 
on  2.500  acres  of  now  v.\cant  land  The  pilot 
city,  to  be  built  by  a  quasi-public  corpora- 
tion, will  try  evervthlng  from  reusable  build- 
ings to  undergruund  factories  .ind  horizon- 
tal elevators  to  eliminate  air- burning  cars 
and  buses  The  goal  is  .i  completely  recycled, 
noise-free,  pure-air  city  surrounded  by  as 
many  as  40  000  acres  of  Insulating  op>en 
countryside.  "We  need  urban  dlsp>er8al."  says 
Spllhaus.    "not  urban  renewal." 

In  the  search  for  solutions,  there  Is  no 
point  In  attempting  to  take  nature  back  to 
Its  pristine  purity.  The  approach  must  look 
forward.  There  is  no  question  that  Just  as 
technology  ha-s  polluted  the  country,  It  can 
also  depoUute  it.  Tlie  real  question  la 
whether  enough  citizens  want  action.  The 
biggest  need  is  for  ordinary  people  to  learn 
something  about  ecology,  a  humbling  as  well 
as  fascinating  way  of  viewing  reality  that 
ought  to  get  more  attention  In  schools  and 
colleges.  The  trouble  with  modern  man  la 
that  he  tends  to  yawn  at  the  news  that  pesti- 
cides are  •.hrcatenlng  remote  penguins  or 
pelicans:  perhaps  he  could  do  with  some  of 
the  humility  toward  animals  that  St  Fran- 
cis tried  to  graft  onto  Christianity  The  false 
.issumptlon  that  nature  exists  only  to  serve 
man  is  at  the  root  of  an  ecological  crisis 
that  ranges  from  the  lowlv  Utterbug  to  the 
lunacy  of  nuclear  proliferation.  At  this  hour, 
man's  only  choice  Is  to  live  In  harmony  with 
nature,  not  to  ■:>::<iuer  .t 


P.-\TERNALISTIC  FEDER.ALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

iF    l.OfTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr.  R.^RICK.  Mr.  Si^eakcr.  after  pas- 
.sage  of  the  open  hoiisine  bill — looking  to 
see  where  we  started  to  slip  backward 
Into  the  feudal  state — contemporarily 
known  as  socialism— one  need  only  go 
back  to  May  2 J.  1966,  for  a  report  on  the 
Heineman  rwommendations  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Conlfr<^'nce. 

The  blueprint  was  desii,'ned  and  laid 
out.  and  by  hook,  crook,  or  bullet,  the 
destroyers  of  individual  liberty  are  right 
on  .schedule. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  see  that 
notliing  is  acted  on  spontaneously  or  by 
the  wishes  of  the  people — in  fact,  .some 
u.^e  Congress  as  a  i-ubberstamp  front.  I 
include  the  report  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  May  29.  1966.  and  also  an 
editorial  from  the  Sun-Sentinel  of  May  1. 
1968.  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Chicago  i  111  i  Tribune. 

May  29.  19661 

Forte  Stburbia  Into  Racial  Folo:  Hfinemam 

Untt — Urges     Reprisals     for     .■^ll-Whiti 

COMMfNITItS 

(By  Russell  Freeburg) 
Washington.  May  28  —  .\  irontal  assault  on 
suburbia  Is  outlined  In  the  recommendations 
to  the  White  Hous«  clvU  rtghU  conXerence 
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to  be  held  here  next  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day 

The  104-page  report  asserts  that  desegrega- 
tion in  both  race  and  Income  must  take  place 
right  down  to  local  residential  areas  If  not, 
It  said,  communities  should  be  punished 
rmanclally  and  oconomlcallv 

"To  bring  down  the  walls  around  the 
cities,"  as  the  report  phriused  It.  school  dis- 
tricts should  be  redetmed  to  Include  both 
suburban  and  city  schools,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  empowered  to  buy  vacant 
suburban  land  so  It  can  designate  Its  future 
use.  and  businesses  should  not  move  to 
stiburbs 

RESTRICT    BVSINFSS    AREAS 

"Unless  there  are  compelling  business  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary,  new  business  establish- 
ments should  be  located  by  private  employ- 
ers In  areas  .accessible  to  places  where 
Negrties  live,  svich  as  downtown  areas,  rather 
than  m  distant  suburban  or  other  out-of- 
the-way  places."  says  the  report 

The  report,  prepared  by  a  tiO-man  steer- 
ing committee  appointed  by  President  John- 
son, will  be  dlscu.ssed  by  the  conference's 
2.400  participants  seeking  wavs  to  bring 
equality  to  Nec:roes.  Ben  Heineman.  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  railway. 
1.S  conference  chairman. 

The  report  strongly  Indorses  more  federal 
controls  to  give  Negroes  equal  status  It  voices 
criticism  of  local  and  .ctate  governments. 
Pointing  out  that  unemployment  Is  highest 
among  Negroes,  the  report  recommends  a 
government  guaranteed  Job  for  anyone  unem- 
ployed and  linked  the  proposal  with  a  call 
for  a  large  .'-cale  federal  program  and  public 
works  and  public  services. 

NATIONAL   SCHOOL  POLICY 

Control  of  public  assistance  and  public 
employment  services  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  federal  government,  the  report  said. 
It   called   for  .i   national   school    policy. 

Housing,  education,  welfare,  economic  se- 
curity, and  the  administration  of  justice  were 
listed  In  the  report  as  the  critical  areas  In- 
volving Negro  rights.  Especially  In  education 
and  housing,  the  report  involved  the  white 
suburban  bastions  that  have  grown  since 
World  War  II  There  must  be  a  new  national 
goal  of  racial  :ind  economic  incluslveness 
in  all  neighborhoods,  said  the  report. 

"There  must  be  a  vast  addition  to  the 
supply  of  housing  priced  within  the  reach 
of  low  and  moderate  income  families  well 
distributed  thruout  each  metropolitan  area." 
the  report  said. 

It  placed  the  blame  for  existing  patterns 
of  segregation  cin  local  governments  and  the 
federal  housing  agencies. 

ITRCES    rs      LAND    PURCHASES 

To  change  the  .-status  quo.  the  report  said 
tluit  the  new  department  of  urban  affairs 
should  be  empowered  to  purchase,  lease,  and 
sell  land  to  assure  Its  development  and  oc- 
cupancy, now  and  in  the  future,  for  persons 
of  all  races  and  incomes.  It  recommended 
that  the  federal  government  buy  undevel- 
oped land  and  save  it  for  distribution  later. 

Other  Ideas  were  listed  One  was  that  rent 
supplements  should  be  extended  to  subsidize 
home  ownership.  Another  was  a  cftU  for  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  urban  affairs  depart- 
ment and  local  authorities  to  diversify  ten- 
ancy in  large  housing  proiects  by  removing 
some  units  from  the  low  Income  status  and 
applying  the  subsidies  to  houses  in  other 
areas,  "thus  permitting  a  wider  range  of  In- 
comes In  eax:h  area." 

The  report  said  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  continue  assistance  for  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  such  as  roads, 
sewer,  and  water  systems,  and  school  con- 
struction on  the  formulation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  "metropolitan  area  plans  agreed 
upon  and  adhered  to  by  all  units  of  govern- 
ment ojjeratlng  within  the  area." 

It  recommended  eech  plan  meet  two  re- 
quirements: 
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1.  It  furthers  desegregation  by  race  and 
Income  thruout  area. 

2.  It  Includes  provision  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  the  area. 

SUBMISSION    or    COMMUNITIES 

"Federal  assistance  to  every  local  govern- 
ment unit  should  be  conditioned  on  the  sub- 
mission of  a  metropolitan -wide  plan  pro- 
viding for  the  desegregation  of  housing  and 
promotion  of  communities  Inclusive  of  all 
races  and  Incomes,"  the  report  said. 

It  urged  an  end  to  local  vetoes  on  rent 
supplements  and  It  said  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  standardize  building  codes. 
In  awarding  government  contracts,  the  re- 
port said  that  the  federal  government  should 
locate  new  federal  facilities  In  places  readily 
accessible  to  Negro  residential  areas.  It  also 
thought  that  in  awarding  government  con- 
tracts, federal  officials  should  require,  to  the 
maximum  practical  extent,  that  the  work 
be  performed  In  establishments  accessible  to 
areas  with  substantial  unemployment  prob- 
lems. 

"Local  and  state  governments  sh6uld 
evaluate  and  modify  local  transportation 
routes,  fares,  and  facilities  to  Improve  ac- 
cess of  Negroes  to  available  jobs,"  said  the 
report. 

ELIMINATION    OF    TESTS 

Metropolitan  Job  councils  were  recom- 
mended for  urban  areas  with  large  Negro 
populations.  The  councils,  said  the  report, 
should  take  positive  steps  to  Insure  that 
business,  organized  labor,  and  government 
expand  job  opportunities  for  Negroes.  This 
Included  the  elimination  of  unnecessarily 
rigid  hiring  specifications  such  as  artlflclal 
test  criteria,  the  acceptance  by  each  em- 
ployer of  definite  targets  for  employing  and 
upgrading  Negro  workers,  and  accepting 
more  Negroes  in  craft  union  apprentice  pro- 
grams. 

To  have  combined  city  and  .suburban 
school  districts,  the  report  said  that  there 
should  be  "deliberate  color  conscious 
manipulation." 

"The  federal  government  should  {iroclaim 
that  it  is  national  policy  to  rc-duce  racial 
concentration  In  schools — racial  concentra- 
tion of  pupils,  teachers,  and  other  school 
personnel,"  It  said.  "Present  and  luture  edu- 
cation grants  should  be  contingent  on  the 
presentation  and  approval  of  an  areawlde 
'workable  program'  for  the  recipient  com- 
munity,   designed    to   achieve   this   goal." 

The  rejx5rt  claimed  tliat  despite  the  .school 
desegregation  ruling  of  a  dec.ade  ago.  90  per 
cent  of  America's  school  children  are  edu- 
cated In  racially  segregated  schools.  It 
charged  that  state  and  local  governments 
have  failed  so  miserably  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  step  in  as  .i  partner  in  v.'hat 
It    called    "creative    federal    leadership." 

"IT   IS   INCONTESTABLE" 

'It  is  incontestable."  the  report  said,  "that 
we  have  different  qualities  of  education  and 
therefore  provide  widely  varying  levels  of  op- 
portunity thru  schooling  for  the  Negro  child 
and  the  white  child,  the  suburban  child,  the 
city  child,  the  inner  city  child,  and  the  rural 
child." 

The  report  said  that  pupil  expenditures 
must  be  made  equal  thruout  the  country  at 
$1,000  per  pupil,  double  the  present  na- 
tional average.  It  said  that  in  redefining 
school  districts,  private  and  parochial  schools 
should  be  included,  and  that  plan.=  to  .-ussist 
Negro  pupils  to  move  Into  .schools  of  lesser 
racial  concentration  should  include  pro- 
portionate enrollment  In  private  and  church 
related  schools,  with  scholarship  aid  If  nec- 
essary. 

The  esUbllshment  of  federally  operated 
model  educaUonal  centers  also  was  recom- 
mended to  experimenting  new  educational 
techniques  and  serve  as  laboratories  for  In- 
tegration, teacher  training,  and  research  in 
materials.  The  report  also  urges  free  school 
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breakfasts  and   lunches  for  all  clilldren,  re- 
gardless of  linanclal  ability. 

[From  the  Sun-Sentinel.  May   1.  1'j68| 
Viewed  Editorially:  Demands  for  "Poor  '  Ig- 
nore   Obligation    to    Di-e    Process 
I  By  William  A.  Mullen! 
Tlie  United  States  of  America  is  .i  Republic 
and  by  our  Constitution,  Article  IV,  .Section 
4,  .-hail   be  guaninteed  to  continue  as  a  re- 
j)ublican  lorin  of  goveruinenl 

Under  our  due  process.  .imfiidinent.s  to 
the  Constitution  are  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  legisla- 
tures with  tl.f  ..pproval  of  three-fourths  of 
the  .states. 

But  under  '.viiy  now  is  a  nev.  attempt  to 
change  our  government  irom  a  republic  to 
.1  demiKT.icy  or  a  (,'overiiment  of  coercion, 
liustead  of  the  due  process  of  .unendnient. 
reform  is  .sought  through  self-appoliitf<l  del- 
eeates  whose  qualiticalloiis  arc  Ixtsed  on  the 
■icclaim  they  are  "poor." 

These,  we  believe,  are  the  fundamentals 
'Involved  In  the  .so-called  IVjor  People's 
March  on  Washington."  which  began  Mon- 
day with  the  supposed  noble  cause  of  lul- 
niling  the  "dreiun  of  Dr  M.irtln  Luther 
King." 

They  are  the  elements  that  -ire  putting 
our  tortured  government  to  ilie  test  In  the 
context  of  "Do  as  I  say,  or  el.se  .  .  ." 

."Mid  in  this  context,  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment will  not  be  directed  by  the  law  of  the 
Congress,  tlie  jX)"wers  of  the  executive  or  the 
interpretations  of  the  Judiciary.  They  shall 
be  determined  by  the  "demands"  of  persons 
who  are  not  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  as  decreed  by  our  republican  form 
of  government  pxiaranteed  to  the  several 
states  bv  the  United  States  Constitution. 

To  view  the  latest  confrontation  of  the  In- 
vested autliorlty  of  our  government  from 
any  other  aspect  would  be  mortal  folly,  no 
matter  iiow  just  the  cause  in.iv  ..ppenr.  no 
matter  how  idealistic  the  "dre.un."  no  mat- 
ter liow  non- violent  tlie  coercion. 

No  group  has  any  right  to  invade  our  na- 
tional (".ipital.  to  threaten  laying  It  under 
siege,  or  to  place  a  .shotgun  of  violence  to 
the  heads  of  our   elected   representatives 

But  that  IS  the  manifesto  'f  Dr  King's 
successor  as  leader  of  the  ".march"  .ind  head 
of  the  .Southern  Christian  U-adershlp  Con- 
ference (SCLCi,  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy.  He 
issued  the  ultimatum  thuslv 

•We  h-ive  made  up  our  minds  that  there 
will  be  no  new  business  in  this  country  until 
it   takes  care  of   the  old  btisiness  . 

There  is  n.'  statutory  nr.r  constitutional 
authc;rlty  for  any  Individual,  cr  any  proup, 
recardless  of  Its  number.^  and  physical 
[.irowess  to  hamstring  fnir  governmental 
processes,  as  Dr.  .'Vbernathy  proposes 

The  Means  for  change  are  provided 
through  elections,  ihrotigh  our  representa- 
tives In  the  Congress  and  Miroush  our  Presi- 
dent. No  other  methods  are  l.iwful 

Dr.  Abernathy  quite  obvlou.sly  ignores  this 
vlth  his  eolct  and  his  assertion  that  "we  are 
not  golnz  to  beg  for  our  rlchts  any  longer, 
but  will  demand  theni." 

These  '  rlehts"  Include  free  food  programs, 
more  antl-pcverty  funds,  a  ban  on  Immlgra- 
•lon  until  evrrv  porr  .American  v.-ho  wishes 
It  has  g.alnec  a  decent  acceptable  living 
f-tandard  and  is  gainfully  employed,  and  a 
more  direct  voice  of  the  "poor"  in  eovern- 
ir.ent  affairs. 

What  a  decent  acceptable  living  stand- 
ard" may  be.  humans  being  what  they  are, 
is  anybody's  gviess 

If  the.^e  are  granted  as  rights"  today. 
what  then  of  tomorrow's  rights?  They  may 
be  free  hotislng.  free  transportation.  Incar- 
ceration of  those  who  impede  the  economic 
satisfaction  of  the  poor."  or  whatever  may 
strike  lutrre  fancy. 

Our  government  representatives  have  an 
obligation   to  their  electorate   to  deal   with 
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'.hese  demrxnds  and  the  "poor  people's  march" 
within  the  fr.imework  of  our  Constitution 

Thev  have  a  sworn  oath  to  uphold  that 
Constitution  which  cuarantees  a  republican 
forni  of  government    not  a  mobocracy 

This  should  fte  restated  to  some  offlclals  In 
the  Department  of  Aitrlc\ilt\ire  who  joined  at 
the  end  of  their  nieetlni?  Monday  with  the 
■  crusaders"   in   smuinit   We  Shall   Overcome 

The  theme  of  liberty  today,  we  submit  Is 
"We  -sh.ill  persevero      r  we  shall  perish." 


AN  HONEST  ACCOLNT  uP  THE  OLD 
WEST 

HUN.  FRANK  CHURCH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

\1:.  CHURCH  Mr  President  wp  who 
come  from  the  West  liave  lonti  looked 
afkance  at  the  distorted  and  fraudulent 
picture  of  the  Old  West  wluch  >o  much 
ot  the  American  media  has  dished  up  to 
the  world  for  years  No  otiier  period  in 
the  development  of  American  history  has 
been  treated  t-j  the  deluge  of  myth  and 
fantasy  as  that  suffered  by  the  period 
encompass.n';  the  seltlinu  and  passing 
oi  the  Westeiii  frontier. 

What  has  long  been  needed  is  a  com- 
prehensive history  which  would  place 
things  in  their  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
form my  colleai?ues  that  such  a  work  has 
just  been  published  by  the  celebrated 
Idaho  author.  Vardis  Fisher 

Mr  Fisher,  who.se  previous  15  books 
are  kno^Mi  and  enjoyetl  throu  .'hout  tl:e 
world,  has  undcit.iken  in  his  new  book. 
"Gold  Rushes  ;ind  Miniiii;  Camps  of  the 
Early  Amencpii  West"'  -Ca.xton  Print- 
ers Caldwell.  Idaho — to  capture  the 
West  as  It  reallv  was. 

Born  of  pio-ieer  Mormon  parents  in 
Idaho,  no  one  !.;  better  .suited  to  the  task. 
This  new  work  is  welcome,  uideed.  for 
serious  >tudent,s  of  the  West. 

Mi-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  aUout  Mr  Fisher's 
new  book,  published  in  the  North  Side 
News.  Jerome.  Idaho,  be  printed  m  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beini^  no  objection,  the  article 
v.a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

JrST      PTBLISHrD        V%RDtS      FiSllER      DESk-RIBES 

Old   WEsr   is   Latest   Book 

Vardis  Pish*,  columnist  in  this  newspaper, 
announced  this  week  the  publication  of 
"Gold  Rushes  and  Mining  Camps  of  the 
E.<>rly  .-Vmerlcun  West" 

It  Is  '.he  author's  36th  bootc  :n  41  years  of 
writing 

"Gold  Rushes  and  Mining  Camps  of  the 
Ear^y  .\n;erlcan  West"  will  brln^  'o  the  reader 
all  the  remarkable  men  and  wumen.  all  the 
fascinating  ingredients,  all  the  violent  con- 
trasts brought  toge'.her  by  chance  in  nne  of 
the  most  enthralling  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  country 

The  book  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
In  I  thorough  way  exposing  the  legends. 
penetrating  to  the  historic  facts. 

Because  his  wife  assisted  him  In  the  very 
extensive  research  'or  the  book,  as  well  as 
for  some  of  his  earlier  volumes  he  acknowl- 
edges her  help  by  putting  her  name  with  his 
own  on  the  title  page 

This  huge  book  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
words  and  about  300  photos,  many  of  which 
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are  published  for  the  tlr.<t  time,  is  by  fiir 
the  most  comprehensive  yet  wrUten  on  the 
subject. 

It  ranges  over  the  whole  broad  field,  from 
camp  angels  to  girls  of  the  line,  from  the 
California  rush  to  the  Yukon,  from  food  and 
lodging  to  duels  and  hoaxes  and  lost  treas- 
ures 

Of  "lost  mines"  it  Includes  the  authentic 
Issac  Swim,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
southern  Idahoans 

Caxton  \Prlnters  of  Caldwell,  nationally 
known  as  i\iie  of  the  best  small  publishers, 
nave  sp.aredXno  expen.ses  to  make  this  one 
of  their  mostXbeautlful  books  ,ind  the  entire 
volume  Is  of  tjie  highest  qualltv 

■  'The  bona  flJle  historian  of  the  .American 
West  Is  well  .i^tire.  as  the  tjeneral  reader 
Is  not.  that  mosKof  the  writing  about  tiie 
old  West.  exceptXthe  physical  science,  is 
worthless  as  hlstnry\ 

"The  'Jays  of  the^unsllngi-r  and  the  hero 
with  the  tin  star,  (he  Wells  Fargo  stage  and 
the  saloon  girls,  as  they  are  pictured  in  the 
Keneral  imagination,  never  existed  In  reality. 
'They  belong  to  the  realm  of  legend  and 
fiction,  not  history,"  Fisher  said. 

'The  dishonest  exploitation  of  the  old 
West,  in  magazine  stories,  articles,  hooks, 
and  on  ihe  motion  picture  screen  and  tele- 
vision. Is  one  of  the  strangest  American 
phenomeiiii  Nf  the  p.ist  century 

■.\n  i-ntlreVta  has  been  largely  falsified, 
misrepresenf.r-d.  distorted 

"The  story  of  xhe  old  West  has  been  turned 
into  .1  kind  o(  circus  piitcrtainment  for 
adults 

'Making  fraudulent  ■Westerners'  helped 
many  a  Hollywood  mogul  to  fame  and  lor- 
tune.  ,uid  Is  a  inul'l-mllllon  ciolUir  corner- 
..•..int>  of  our  television  Industry. 

■'In  drugstore  and  AUpermarket  magazine 
itands  one  finds  dozens  of  so-called  'Wcst- 
er:is'.  all  of  them  travesties  of  the  real 
thing."  he   :u>ted. 

'Probiiblv  -he  most  dUhonest  .ispect  of 
this  shameiul  matter  is  'he  extent  to  which 
historical  episodes  and  individuals  of  the 
past  have  been  deliberately  misrepresented 
to  us.  by  writers  ana  film  directors,  with 
utter  flisregard  for  the  true  tacts  known. 
•isu.illy  ;n  ;i  more  idealized  and  glamorized 
shape  or  form,  to  pleiu>e  popular  taste. 

"Cold-blooded  killers.  u>r  instance,  have 
been  ttirned  Into  romantic  heroes 

"Minor  skirmishes,  involving  perhaps  a 
few  whites  and  hostlles.  have  been  given  the 
f'plc  proportions  of  a  major  battle  .Some 
Indian  chiefs,  savage  and  illiterate  and  of 
no  historical  consequence,  have  been  likened 
to  Napoleon  or  Alexander  the  Great."  Fisher 
said. 

"One  of  the  reasons  wh\  roe  legends  of  the 
lid   West   are   better   known   generally   than 
The   historical   facts   is   htcause   the   serious 
historian  arrived  on  the  Western  scene  Jate. 
"The  sensation  mongers  and  literary  hacks, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  quick  to  take  ,idvan- 
tage   jf  a  curious  and  .tuUlhie  public,  eager 
for  information  about  the  distance  frontier. 
".And  so  from  these  word  peddlers  poured 
forth  all  the  tables  .'or  adalesc-'nce  about  In- 
dians and  cowboys,  exaggerated  accounts  of 
gold  strikes.  labulous  fortunes  won  and  lost, 
frt>iuier   marshals.    Indian    massacres,    stage 
holdups 

Fiction  and  falsehood  became  so  hope- 
lessly mixed,  m  the  course  of  time,  with  the 
true  circumstances  of  the  past,  that  some  of 
the  more  credulous  scholars  have  accepted  as 
facts  many  of  the  half-truths  and  myths 
that  clothe  the  flesh  and  bones  of  Western 
history."  he  said 

In  no  either  held  in  which  he  has  read 
widely,  Fisher  remarks,  has  he  been  so  frus- 
trated as  m  the  field  of  Western  history 

In  many  areas  "we  don't  know,  and  no 
person  yet  knows,  what  Is  fiction  and  what  Is 
fact"  and  we  must  admit  that  'some  things 
probably  can  never  be  determined  " 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  write  this 
book  than  Vardis  Fisher 
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Born  in  1895  In  a  one-r(X)m  w(xxlen  .shack, 
of  Mormon  pioneer  parents,  Fl.*her  itrew  up 
In  the  Big  Hole  Moutitiiln  region  of  Idaho, 
the  same  kind  .if  wild  country  familiar  to 
the  mountain  men  Indian  scouts,  trappers, 
frontiersmen,  and  explorers  of  whom  he  has 
written  with  such  authority  in  many  of  his 
books. 

His  lather's  ranch  wa.s  ,10  miles  !rom  the 
nearest  settlement;  .as  a  child  he  slept  In 
animal  .skins  and  ate  venison  In  all  seasons: 
In  the  hills  around  his  home,  bear  .-till 
prowled  in  those  days,  as  well  iis  the  wolf 
and  cougcr. 

He  was  late  entering  school,  and  he  earned 
his  education  the  hard  way,  a  triumph  over 
the  poverty  and  hardship  of  his  youth 

He  received  his  BA  at  the  University  o! 
Utah,  Ills  M  .\.  and  Ph  D  (magna  cum 
laudei    at  tlie   University  of  Chicago 

He  taught  at  these  unlverslTles  liiid  it  New 
York     ind    Montana    universities 

•Seven  of  his  books  h.ad  been  published 
when  he  left  teaching  for  fulltlme  writing  in 
19.33. 

But  In  1935  he  accepted  the  invitation  to 
he  Idaho  director  of  the  WP.A  Writers  Project 
and  the  Historlc.il  Records  Survey.  :nd  for  a 
while  was  Regional  Editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  .States 

He  resigned  in  1939.  and  won  the  Harper 
Novel  Prize  lor  "Children  of  Gtxi."  a  best 
seller  which  gave  him  the  necessary  financial 
independence  to  tackle  hi.s  literary  maenum 
iipus.  his  Testament  of  Man  series  of  12 
novels. 

He  married  Opal  L.uirel  Holmes,  his  third 
wife,  in  1940. 

They  settled  in  Hagerman  Valley,  turning 
twenty-odd  acres  of  Idaho  w.osteland  Into  a 
local  show  place  during  the  next  decade. 

■fhe're  he  wrote  some  20  books  during  the 
next  '20  years.  ;is  well  as  .several  essays. 
poems,  short  stones,  and  a  weekly  syndicated 
news  roUimn. 

Politically  independent  .uid  affiliated  with 
no  church,  ho  belongs  to  no  clubs,  and  to  no 
-ireanlzatlon. 

A  prolific  writer  of  great  diversity  with  a 
.'cputation  for  scholarly  integrity,  he  is  per- 
lu-.ps  better  known  m  European  reading  tir- 
'les  than  here,  and  translations  of  his  novels 
in  a  number  of  languages  testify  to  his 
growing  popularity  and  btature. 

With  a  body  uf  work  that  iiUs  a  large  shelf, 
his  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  contemporary 
American  letters  Is  well  established. 


STATEMENT  ON  DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  Mr,  Speaker,  draft 
reform  is  not  dead — in  spite  of  the  out- 
rageous attempts  of  Selective  Service 
Director  Lewis  Hcrshey  to  thwart  all  v{- 
forts  to  reform  an  outdated,  ineffective. 
and  incciuitable  draft  .system. 

We  are  appalled  by  the  role  of  the 
administration  in  the  scuttlin'j;  of  the 
Selective  Service  reform  recommended 
by  its  own  Pre.suiential  commission.  The 
administration,  and  especially  Lieuten- 
ant General  Her.shey.  have  been  irre- 
.sponsib!e  in  failm'--  ;o  deal  con.structively 
with  an  issue  as  important  a,s  tlie  draft — 
especially  in  wartime  when  the  draft  im- 
poses on  youn'-:  men  the  risk  of  death. 

We  are  di.'^appointed  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  allowing;  the  recommendations 
of  the  Marshall  Commission — hus  own 
prestlgio'js  advisory   panel,   to   be  sum- 
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marily  discarded  by  a  second  task 
force — with  the  latter  ^'roup  headed  by 
the  very  person  who  administers  the 
system  criticized  by  the  former. 

We  are  di.sappointed  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  failure  to  institute  the  re- 
forms wliich  were  assumed  when  the 
draft  law  was  pa.ssed  last  June.  Then 
it  was  practically  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  order  of  draft  calls  would  be 
chunked  to  the  19-year-old  ase  group — 
a  proixisal  supported  by  his  own  Mar- 
shall Commi.ssion.  by  the  dLstinguished 
Clark  panel  apjiointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  lUs  testimony  before  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Concress.  and  on  the 
floor  by  dozens  of  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  t)arties. 

We  are  disappointed  with  the  President 
for  his  failure  to  pursue  vi'-;orously  the 
recommendations  we  proposed  in  "How 
To  End  tlie  Draft" — a  comprehensive 
program  of  reffirm  in  recruiting,  inserv- 
ice  benefits,  manpower  usage,  and  en- 
trance standards  which,  if  implemented, 
would  lead  to  the  reduction  of  draft  calls, 
hopefully  down  to  zero. 

We  arc  dismayed  with  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Hershey  for  refusing  to  institute  the 
reforms  which  even  the  second  presi- 
dential la.sk  force  suggested  in  relation  to 
operation  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

We  are  dismayed  with  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Hershey  for  refusing  to  release  to 
the  public  and  the  Congress  the  task 
force  report  requested  by  the  President. 
A  document  of  .such  importance  to 
ever>-one  interested  in  the  draft,  espe- 
cially those  who  must  go  to  fight  our 
wars,  should  not  and  cannot  be  kept  from 
the  public.  It  is  simply  unacceptable  that 
such  a  report  w  hich  condemns  all  reform 
recommended  by  a  commission  highly 
praised  by  President  Johnson  is  merely 
filed  av.ay  without  explanation.  The  re- 
jwrt  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  a  full  and  responsible  dis- 
cussion must  be  encouraged.  Further- 
more. It  is  unacceptable  to  suggest  that 
lack  of  fimds  is  responsible  for  its  not 
beint^  released.  Tliis  report  was  requested 
by  the  President — the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  has  the  means  to  publish 
the  report  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion, the  task  force  also  included  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Surely  either  of 
these  offices  could  afford  the  publication 
expenses  of  this  document.  If  the  admin- 
istration refuses  to  reproduce  it,  we  will 
gladly  do  so. 

The  administration  has  made  it  quite 
apparent  over  the  years  that  it  does  not 
consider  the  draft  a  public  issue.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  items  of  concern 
which  have  not  been  released  by  the  ad- 
ministration— the  entire  1964  Defense 
Department  study  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
volimteer  army,  including  the  working 
papers;  the  working  papers  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service:  and  now  the  task 
force  report  on  the  operation  of  selec- 
tive service. 

It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  to  refuse  information  which 
is  public  by  its  very  nature.  It  flatmts  any 
ideal  of  freedom  of  information  which 
this  Nation  so  very  greatly  cherishes  and 
which   was   reinforced   so   strongly  by 
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President  Johnson  just  last  year  by  the 
institution  on  July  4  of  the  Pi-eedom  of 
Information  Act.  We  call  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  abide  by  the  spirit  of  this 
law  and  to  release  the  above  documents 
immediately. 

We  are  dismayed  with  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Hershey  for  the  irresvwnsible  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  handled  this  entire 
report.  Apparently  it  has  been  in  his  ix)s- 
session  since  January  23  and  the  public 
was  informed  of  its  existence  through  a 
casual  comment  to  the  Washington  Post, 

We  are  dismayed  with  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  study  as  they  were  reported 
through  the  press  '.vith  resix>ct  to  uni- 
form national  standards.  Tlie  Washing- 
ton Post  rcixirted  the  following: 

The  Task  Ftrcc  con.^Uidcd  that  "an  .ide- 
qu.ite  decree  o!'  uniformity  can  be  attained 
with  the  jjresent  structure."  It  called  on 
Selective  Service  headquarters  to  make  .some 
improvements  in  the  jjresent  system  and 
.idded  that  Hershey's  organization  "has  under 
consideration  many  measures  to  increase  lur- 
iher  the  uetrree  of  unilornilty  in  classifica- 
tion." 

But  .Selective  Service  olticials  last  week  said 
any  uniformity  would  have  to  come-- as  it 
has  for  twenty  years — throuuh  the  informa- 
tional operation's  buUetins  Hersr.ey  repularly 
fires  off  to  his  4,000  local  boards. 

We  can  neither  accept  the  conclusions 
that  the  present  structure  is  satisfactory 
for  "an  adequate  degree  of  uniformity" 
nor  can  we  accept  Lieutenant  General 
Hershey's  refusal  to  implement  even 
those  few  recommendations  which  the 
task  force  itself  suggested.  Uniform  na- 
tional criteria  as  a  premise  for  equitable 
draft  treatment  has  gained  wide  accept- 
ance. The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  selective 
service  law  requiring  uniform  national 
criteria.  The  House-Senate  conference 
committee  changed  that  amendment  to 
allow  recommendations  for  national  cri- 
teria. The  case  is  a  simple  and  obvious 
one.  Why  should  one  individual  be  ex- 
empt while  another  living  across  town 
and  having  the  same  qualifications  and 
background  be  drafted? 

Draft  reform  cannot  be  ignored. 
.shunted  aside,  or  hidden  in  the  Direc- 
tor'j  files.  It  is  an  important  issue  which 
must  be  dealt  with  effectively. 

-We  are  today  filing  tlie  Draft  Reform 
Act  of  1968.  Tlie  legislation  we  are 
recommendinK  will  make  er-'nt  chanaes: 

First.  It  will  amend  the  draft  law  to 
require  the  drafting  of  the  19-year-old 
age  group  first. 

The  existence  of  unanimity  that  the 
draft  age  should  be  reversed  was  the  only 
basis  for  not  requiring  .s.uch  action  in 
legislation,  thus  allowing  the  militarj- 
flexibility  in  accomplishing  an  asreed 
upon  change.  But  the  chan'je  never  came. 
It  is  quite  apparent  now  that  flexibility 
serves  only  to  delay  progress. 

Second.  It  will  remove  the  requirement 
that  the  President  bring  before  Congress 
for  approval  a  specific  program  of  man- 
power selection  from  appropriate  pools 
of  available  manpower. 

This  recommendation  does  not  call  for 
a  lottery,  but  it  allows  the  creation  of  a 
random  selection  process  if  the  adminis- 
tration can  find  no  other  viable  method 
of  selecting  a  few  from  among  all  the 
available  men.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's own  estimates  show  a  draft  need 
of  only  1  in  7. 
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Third.  It  will  amend  the  selective  .'serv- 
ice law  to  require  uniform  national  cri- 
teria. The  House  of  Hepre.sentatives 
!)a.ssed  such  a  requirement.  Uniform  na- 
tional criteria  for  cla.ssification  would  not 
.mpair  the  appropriate  ix)wers  of  discre- 
tion of  local  draft  boards  to  consider 
each  indi\  idual  ca.se  on  its  merits.  Rather 
they  would  provide  a  uniform  framework 
of  policy  which  would  end  the  inherent 
discrimination  in  a  system  where  local 
boards  are  compelled  to  establish  their 
own  criteria  lor  a  determent. 

Fourth.  It  will  amend  the  draft  law  to 
require  the  Selective  Sernce  System  to 
abide  by  the  standards  .set  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  on  those  i)osi- 
tions  which  it  feels  are  'critical  skills 
or  essential  activities — class  2-A"  defer- 
ments. 

The  Director  of  Selective  Service  for- 
warded the  recent  National  Security 
Council  decisions  to  the  local  boards, 
but  also  took  the  opportunity  to  remind 
the  local  board  that  they  had  full  discre- 
tion based  on  local  need.  The  concept  of 
equity  can  never  be  established  if  each 
local  board  can  interpret  National  Se- 
curity Council  criteria  in  any  manner  it 
chooses. 

Fifth.  It  will  amend  the  dralt  law  by 
adding  a  statement  of  purpo.se  that  the 
Government  would  attempt  to  meet  its 
military  manpower  needs  tlirouf2h  ade- 
quate voluntary-  enlistment  before  it 
would  resort  to  compulsory  conscription. 

Sixth.  It  will  amend  the  draft  law  to 
require  that  draft  standards  be  no  low- 
er than  mlistment  .'■tandards. 

It  is  abhorent  to  realize  that  an  indi- 
vidual can  be  rclu.sed  ( nlistment  into 
the  .seniccs  and  subsequently  be  drafted. 
For  example,  a  yount;  man  can  be  re- 
.iected  for  voluntary  enlistment  on  the 
basis  of  a  score  on  the  Armed  Forces 
qualification  test  which,  nonetheless, 
qualifies  him  lor  iii\oluntarv  induction 
through  the  draft. 

Seventh.  It  '.vill  allo-.v  deferments  for 
students  attending  junior  eollefes.  com- 
munity colleses  and  similar  institutions 
of  iearninc. 

It  is  rank  discrimination  to  consider 
.junior  colleee.  .md  similar  ■-tudents  any 
less  involved  in  their  education  than 
those  uoing  directly  for  n  baccalaureate 
decree.  Deferments  should  be  extended 
to  all  full-time  .'■tudents  but  only  on  the 
understandina  that  -.vith  termination  of 
the  education  proc^rrm.  :ttta;nment  of 
the  a'je  of  24.  or  unsatisfactory  pursuit  of 
the  degree  the  rccistrant  i.<  returned  to 
the  jirime  ?ne  I'roup  of  draftables. 

Eiahth.  It  will  require  a  30-day  period 
after  notice  before  induction, 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Horton.  of  New  York. 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
.Shrivfr.  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  WiiAfEN.  of 
Ohio  join  v.ith  me  in  this  statement. 


THE    CONSPIRACY   OF   GOOD   WILL 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
days  in  which  passions  are  inflamed  and 
threats  of  violence  hang  like  a  dark  cloud 
over  the  Nation's  cities;  indeed  over  the 
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very  Capital  DunuK  these  times  the  gcxxl 
that  men  do  often  goes  the  wuy  of 
'Caesar's  bones  "  and  Is  little  not*Kl  nor 
lonn  remembered 

Mr  Enc  Sevareld  a  CBS  commenta- 
tor, took  note  la.st  Thursday  May  2.  of  an 
event  which  unfortunately  does  not 
make  headlines  ajid  ls  not  the  subject  of 
daily  conversation  Mr  Sevareld  drpw  a 
contrast  tjetween  the  haughtiness  and 
the  rudeness  of  recent  "demanders  "  who 
have  taken  delight  m  snubbing  or  delay- 
ing officers  m  the  Presidents  Cabinet, 
and  a  group  of  handicapped  people  who 
have  diligently  worked  to  overcome  nat- 
ural or  imposed  afTllctlons  These  people. 
the  commentator  notes  argue,  rea.son, 
and  organi<5«'  with  no  note  of  .s«''lf-plty 
in  their  talk  '  These  are  the  most  im- 
derpnv'.leged  of  all 

He  points  out  that  these  people,  work 
Ing  to  make  the  most  of  Lhelr  .';ltuatlon 
are  In  memorable  contrast  to  the  vio- 
lence, the  invective,  and  the  hatred  !n  the 
streets  of  .so  .niany  cities  "  There  still 
exists  ben^ealh  our  national  turbulence, 
he  remind*  as.  a  conspiracy  of  good 
will.- 

r  ask  unanur.ous  consent  that  the  com- 
mentar>-  to  be  prtntt'd  Ln  the  Record. 

There  being  no  i3bJectlon,  the  com- 
mei'.tarj-  was  ordered  tc  oe  printed  In  the 
Recuro.  as  follows: 

r:xCERPT    .»•  CBS  EvrNi,-^!.,  N'fws  With 
Cro.nkite   Mat  2.  '.968 

.Sevarcid  It  oapd  to  t>e  said  •f  WastUng- 
toii  DC  t,hat  ;r  was  a  .-itv  *lt.liln  .\  .Mpltiti. 
not.  Ulte  London  >>r  P.u-ls,  .i  capital  «ritliiu  a 
city  It  wivs  :he  pruteced  iieatlqu.irters  ol  lt\e 
iX)iunry,  .-emot*  from  tne  dally  ebb  and  flow 
of  crowded  .'inmiiii.tv.  Irorsi  turbulence 
sweat.  JOV8  and  *orn)Ws  U  the  rest  iA  the 
country  -.ometlmes  seemed  out  of  'ouch  with 
Wushirikfton  .ind  ■  tM  iacta.  Washington 
seeinetl  out  of  touch  with  the  people  iuid 
t;ieir   leellngs 

Ni.ic  ;iny  more  Last  month  fhe  turbulence 
erupted  in  llajne  ind  >mjlce  >nly  .i  few  blocks 
from  the  serene  white  dome  ^if  the  Capitol, 
iiid  almoet  dall  now  ;i  new  kind  of  lobby 
descends  on  WiVSiUu^ton  in  lorce,  the  plcket- 
ers.  the  marchers  .ind  the  demonstraturs 
Wizened  old  Negifi  women  from  the  shanty- 
towns  -if  Mlssi&sippl  look  United  .States  Sen- 
ators .n  the  eye  .lUd  explain  the  facts  of 
their  11'. es  'ATth  the  eloquence  of  simplicity. 
Reeervdclon  IndUns  let  them  know  what  it 
is  to  live  m  the  midst  of  booming  America 
as  a  forg<:>tten  race  No  Cabinet  .Minister  daree 
ignore  .tn  appointment  with  the  organized 
marchers.  .\nd  what  haughty  w-ords  ensue 
come  from  the  petitioners,  not  from  the  of- 
rtceholders  Petitioners  :s  not  the  proper  word 
any  mure — the  word  Is  demanders 

T'Xlay  there  is  mother  organized  lobby 
.meetihi?  here  ;h  force  .men  and  women  in 
wbeelchalrs,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  some  who 
speak  '-I.-  .t;i  ir'inciAl  voice  ')oxes  in  their 
throats,  the  annual  gathering  sponsored  by 
the  PreR.clf'i.'.  s  Cmiinittee  m  Knip.ivmeat 
of  the  Handicapped  There  Is  no  stridency  !n 
the  .-ec)'.;fs:,s  md  proposals  of  these,  the  meet 
uhderpnvl.t  'ed  of  .ill  They  irs;ue  uid  they 
reason  and  they  organize  with  competence 
and  :oresi»th:  You  hear  no  note  of  sell-pity 
In  thetr  talk. 

One  of  them  was  singled  out  today  for  the 
President  s  .iward.  Mr  Ma.t  Rheinber(?er  ,Jr 
of  Duluth.  -Minnesota.  partilv;'e<l  from  the 
neck  clown  bv  polio,  founder  md  director  of 
Six  separate  businesses  nearly  all  dealing 
with  the  nandic^pped  and  their  use.s  in  so- 
ciety, indefatigable  worker  In  a  dozen  civic 
grou[>s  -ind  .'auses.  self-educaied  from  hospi- 
tal bed  and  wheelchair 

The  whole  aJTalr  was  In  memorable  contrast 
to  the  violence,  the  Invective  and  the  hatred 
In  the  streets  of  so  many  cities    It  was  a  re- 
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minder  th*t  b«»ne«th  the  national  turbulence 
there  jtlll  runs  a  stroni;  and  deep  evangelical 
current  In  the  .American  people  that  there 
itlll  exLsts.  all  around  this  cx>untry,  the 
movement  that  H  O.  Wells  called  "the  con- 
spiracy  if  good  will  ■' 


May  7,  1968 


\   MOR.AL  KKCOMMITMENT 
KOli  NEW  JERSETk' 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

■  r    .NEW     jrRSEY 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  .Jtr.soy  Mr 
Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  there  i,s  any 
Member  of  this  Hou.st'  wiio  can  .say  at 
tins  point  in  i)Ur  national  tii.stor>-  that  he 
is  unaware  of  the  crisis  atfectlng  our 
urban  areas  The  iliinensKins  of  this 
crisis  have  been  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  fhe  Kerner  ('o:)irni.s.s!i)n  Tlie 
Commission  has  recommended  a  sweep- 
ing program  of  action  to  correct  the  ills 
which  beset  cur  cities. 

Increasingly,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the.se  ills  cannot  br  curt'd  without  signifi- 
cant new  efforts  rm  the  part  of  the  re- 
spective State  i,'o\ernments  I  am  proud 
that  our  great  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
Richard  J  Hughes,  has  been  the  first 
Governor  to  recognize  this  tact  and  to 
act  upon  it  I  am  pleased  to  place  before 
the  House.  Governor  Hutihes'  special 
message  to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
setting  forth  his  recommendations  to 
resolve  the  urban  problems  of  our  State. 
By  wiiv  111  introduction  to  the  Governors 
me.s&age,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  May  1  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  which  com- 
ments upon  tiovernor  Hughes   program. 

The  editorial  and  the  Governor's 
special  me.ssage  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington     D  C  I  Post, 

May  1.  l'.;68' 

CH.MLtsdE  From  Jersey 

Gov  Rlchiird  J  Hughes  "f  New  ,'ersey  has 
come  forth  with  what  is  -aid  to  be  the  first 
oomprehen-slve  state  response  to  the  "rises 
In  the  cities  Outlining  a  $126-rnilllon  pro- 
gram to  cope  with  .-<>ttlng  tenements,  decay- 
ing schools  and  "fhe  eeneratlons  of  youth 
we  are  wasting,'  the  Oovernor  also  boldly 
put  himself  on  record  for  an  income  tax  to 
tln.anoe  the  new  outlays  Of  xjurse  this  will 
bo  anathema  to  the  old-line  politicians,  but  It 
may  stir  .i  flicker  of  hope  m  5ome  other  state 
capitals 

Ijaat  year  Terry  Sanford  pointed  nit  in  his 
StO'rn  Over  the  States  that  "a  state  which 
is  not  investlns;  in  Us  own  future  Is  not  ^,"Olng 
to  have  a  bright  one  "  Even  in  the  face  of 
their  critical  urban  prc>blem8.  <>nce  more 
high-lighted  by  the  recent  riots,  few  of  the 
states  have  bestirred  themselves.  New  Jersey 
Is  by  no  means  the  only  industrial  state  with- 
out an  income  tax.  In  the  .same  category  .>.re 
Connecticut.  Illinois.  Mnlne.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island.  Texas.  Washington  and 
others. 

In  these  davs  a  graduated  income  tax  is 
the  arst  easentlal  tool  of  a  state  in  meeting 
Its  social  responsibilities  If  a  state  Is  not 
using  this  NX)!,  how  can  It  claim  to  have 
made  a  start  toward  relief  of  either  urban 
or  rural  deprivation?  Oovernor  Hughes  has 
set  in  admirable  example  for  the  polltlclan.s 
who  come  to  Washlngxon  be%;slng  for  help 
that  they  oould  more  readily  obtain  from 
their  "Wn  tax  resources 

We  think  Oongrees  wuuld  be  well  advised 
to  give  tax  credits  for  part  of   the  Income 


taxes  citizens  pay  to  their  state*.  The  result 
would  t)e  to  encourage  every  state  to  make 
use  of  the  Income  tax  But  even  without  this 
incentive  the  states  should  be  tapping  their 
own  resources  f.ir  social  welfare  funds  Oov- 
ernor Hughes  has  asked  the  New  Jersey  legis- 
lature lo  rescue  that  state  from  "stagnation 
and  despair"  which  might  take  a  generation 
so  overoom.e  He  Ls  entirely  right  in  saying 
that  the  stite  .tovernments  are  the  place  to 
beem  .ind  i:i  5li.i.'lln«  out  the  Income  tax  as 
the  proper  sprlngbowrd  in  all  states  where  it 
Ls  not  now  in  use  Is  there  enough  .states- 
manship In  the  state  iMpltals  for  acceptance 
of  this  challenge? 

A    Moral    REcnMMiTMKNT    »oR    New    Jersey 

'Special  message  "f  Richard  J  Hughes  Ciov- 
'.■rnor  cf  New  Jersey  to  the  iegt.slature 
April  25,  19681 

INTHODt'CnON 

Wtien  I  came  before  this  Li-eislature  in 
.\prll  H  I  expressed  the  hope  that  we  in  New 
Jersey  could  lead  the  way  in  .i  national  re- 
newal of  spirit-  a  new  talking  up  of  our  part 
In  the  urgent  business  of  .\mertcB  And  I  told 
you  that  this  inUht  be  the  most  import-mt 
work  that  .my  New  Jersey  I.eglsl.iture  wa.s 
ever  called  upon  to  do  This  work,  the  ur- 
gency of  this  ml.sslon.  has  been  Impressed 
upon  ail  I'f  us  from  many  c)uarters — by  the 
LlUev  Commission,  hv  educators,  and  parents, 
and  law  enforcement  authorities,  and  the 
press,  and  citizens  of  every  Interest  and  every 
circumstance — but  most  Importantly  of  all. 
by  our  own  intelligence  and  our  own  con- 
science. 

It  is  .is  though  an  alarm  had  sounded, 
awakening  us  from  a  long  neglect  1<d  a  present 
duty  The  work  before  us  is  not  easv — but  It 
Is  ,ibout  "hat  work,  about  the  unmistakable 
need  for  immediate  .ictlon.  that  I  wish  to 
speak   to  you  today 

The  world  moves  very  quickly  these  days, 
and  sometimes  events  come  together  so  rapid- 
ly as  to  1  hange  In  .i  short  time  honest  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  of  necessity  So  It  lias 
been  with  me  I  tell  vou  In  candor  that  my 
strmuent  housekeeping  budget  of  February 
no  Icjnger  seems  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
problems  I  will  discuss  today.  In  retrospect 
that  budget  which  I  hope  your  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  leave  l.irgely  int<u;t.  Is 
a  foundation  upon  which  I  believe  we  must 
mount  a  fuller  and  stronger  response  If  we 
wish  to  deal  honestly  .iiid  properly  with 
problems  That  have  a  new  urgency,  a  new 
compulsion   for   .ictlon. 

I  have  in  mind  the  grave  social  problems 
of  our  hard-preseed  older  suburbs  ,ind  our 
struggling  rural  communities,  but  above  all 
the  overwhelming  problems  of  our  cities, 
large  and  small  .illke.  and  of  the  people  who 
live  in  them  Today.  I  propose  that  we  face — 
and  face  foursquare — the  nagging  problems 
"f  'he  urban  community  Let  no  one  who 
professes  concern  for  the  well-t>elng  of  this 
State  believe  th.it  the  burdens  of  New  Jersey's 
urban  communities  are  not  also  his  personal 
burdens.  In  this  most  urbanized  State  of 
the  nation,  no  one— suburbanite,  farmer,  or 
city  dweller — can  lead  his  dally  life  un- 
moved and  antouched  by  the  crisis  of  the 
inner  '■ity  How  clearly  this  unbreakable 
bond,  this  (>neness.  lias  come  home  to  us 
during  the  tragic  disorders  that  have  afflicted 
many  of  our  American  cities!  No  resident 
of  the  most  affluent  suburb  can  look  any 
longer  with  unconcern  on  either  the  decay 
or   the   violence  ■  f  our  cities. 

F'or  the  cities  are  the  llfebiood  of  America. 
The  cities  are  the  heart  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  focal  point  of  business  and 
commerce  of  every  kind  and  size,  the  cen- 
ter of  production  and  distribution  of  food 
and  clothing  and  every  commodity  upon 
which  the  well-being  of  .\merlcans  depends. 
The  cities  house  our  major  employers  aa 
well  as  many  of  our  great  newspapers  and 
cultural  and  educational  centers.  "The  cities 
are- — or  should  be-  for  all  America,  and 
especially  for  New  Jersey,  the  source  of  eoo- 
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nomlc  power  and  moral  renewal.  And  If  life 
in  the  cities  breaks  down,  so  too  does  life 
in  every  other  community.  For  all  of  us 
are  bound  together  in  a  body  politic  in 
which  weakness  or  disease  in  one  part  In- 
eviuibly  spreads  to  the  whole  We  are  taruly 
part  of  one  community— New  Jersey — Juflt 
as  we  are  part  of  one  nation — America — and 
we  are  no  more  able  to  separate  ourselves 
from  our  common  health  and  well-being  than 
we  would  be.  In  time  of  war,  to  abandon 
the   common   defense 

Today  I  propose  that  we  rise  together  to 
the  common  defense  of  New  Jersey  against 
those  grave  social  problems  whose  per- 
sistence and  worsening  has  engendered  for 
the  entire  State  not  peace  but  unrest,  not 
order  but  turmoil,  not  strength  but  weak- 
ness To  this  end.  I  wish  to  review  with 
you  m  specific  terms  the  nature  and  im- 
pact of  these  .social  problems  on  all  of  our 
overburdened  communities,  but  especially  on 
our  cities  And  I  wish  to  give  you  my 
soundest  and  most  carefully  considered  judg- 
ment as  to  what  mmtmum  actions  you  and 
I  must  take  tiou'.  in  the  next  two  months— 
In  education,  housing,  employment,  law  en- 
forcement, welfare  and  other  flelds — to  re- 
store peace  and  strength  to  every  community 
in  New  Jersey  and  to  make  us  whole  once 
again 

KDUCATKIN 

My  proposals  to  vou  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion'are  directed  clitefly  toward  the  problems 
of  our  poorest  schools  and  our  most  disad- 
vantaged students  My  enjphasls  betokens  no 
lack  of  concern  lor  the  financial  burdens 
that  heset  hardpressed  school  dUtrlcts 
•hroughout  the  State.  Everyone  in  this  cham- 
ber knows  that  the  State  must  substantially 
increase  lt«  share  of  local  education  costs, 
and  I  will  turn  my  full  attention,  as  I  trust 
vou  win  to  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  the  State  Aid  to  School  Districts  Study 
Commission  chaired  by  the  distinguished  As- 
slsunt  Majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Bateman.  is  s.Mn  as  they  are  made 
available. 

But  let  us  make  no  mistake  .about  our 
priorities  for  today  There  are  schools  In  New 
Jersey  that  are  so  deficient  as  to  shame  us 
ail  — schools  that  are  forced  to  confront  the 
most  difScult  educational  problems  In  New 
Jersey  with  decrepit  lacllltles.  acute  teacher 
shortages,  and  crowinc  hopelessness.  You  and 
I  can  ~no  longer  equivocate  on  this  point: 
these  terrible  schools,  and  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  t-raduates  who.  at  the  completion 
of  their  so-called  formal  education,  are  often 
barely  able  to  read  and  WTlte  and  whose  abil- 
ities "however  great  in  potential,  and  whose 
aspirations,  however  noble  In  purpose,  are 
thereby  seriously  and  perhaps  Irrevocably 
undermined,  must  command  our  immediate 
attention 

Emergency  State  aid  program 
Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  you  author- 
ize the  sum  i'f  «.25  million  lor  an  emergency 
State  aid  program  that  ^*iil  enable  over- 
burdened local  school  districts  to  concen- 
trate new  energy  and  resources  on  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  their  disadvantaged  students. 
This  emergency  .iid.  which  will  complement 
highly  useful  but  Inadequate  federal  funds 
available  to  New  Jersey  school  districts  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elemenuiry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  will  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  formula  and  standards 
already  developed  bv  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation' to  ensure  the  most  effective  possible 
use  of  funds.  Beginning  July  1  these  funds 
will  be  used  to  supplement  programs  already 
designed  and  budgeted  for  the  forthcoming 
school  vear.  and  in  succeeding  years  they  will 
serve  a"  similarly  vital  enrichment  purpose. 
This  emergency  State  aid  program  consti- 
tutes no  opposition  on  my  part  to  the  recent- 
ly announced  majority  proposal  to  Increase, 
even  in  advance  of  the  Bateman  Commis- 
sion report.  State  assistance  to  minimum  aid 
districts,   nor  does  it  constitute  a  prejudg- 
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ment  on  my  part  as  to  the  lorthcomlng  rec- 
ommendations of  that  Commission,  which 
will  project  a  plan  for  increased  State  aid  to 
every  school  district  in  New  Jersey.  But  the 
emergency  program  I  propose  docs  represent 
a  commitment  to  the  improved  education  of 
disadvantaged  children,  and  lo  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  struggling  courageously  to  pro- 
vide that  education,  that  simply  must  have 
the  highest  priority  and  that  should  be  Im- 
plemented without  delay. 

In  addition,  I  request  this  Legislature  to 
focus  immediately  on  the  following  concen- 
trated but  modest  programs,  which  represent 
a  minimum  State  commitment  to  improve 
education  In  our  most  grievously  Inadequate 
schools : 
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EMCBGENCT     SCHOOL     BUILDING     AID 

First,   I   ask   you   today   to   act   promptly 
upon,  and  to  triple,   the  emergency   school 
building  aid  program  proposed   in   January 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State 
Board  has  already  specified  in  careful  detail 
the    alarming    number    of    antiquated    and 
sometimes  dangerous  facilities   that  plague 
a   number   of  school   districts.   The   Board's 
excellent  program,  which  it  rightly  views  as 
no  permanent  panacea  to  the  school   con- 
struction problem,  is  addressed  to  the  Im- 
mediate   building    needs    of    the    struggling 
rural  community,  the  fast-growing  suburb, 
and  the  old  central  city— but  most  of  all  to 
those     districts     which,     encumbered     with 
enormous  problems  of  urban  and  raral  pov- 
erty, find  themselves  unable  alone  to  relieve 
olMOlete    and    overcrowded    conditions    that 
make  first-rate  education  simply  Impossible. 
I  recommend  an  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram m  the  forthcoming  fiscal   year  of  $2 
million.  This  sum,  together  with  subsequent 
annual     appropriations,     would     authorize 
qualified   districts   to    Issue    $60    million    in 
local  school  bonds  In  each  of  the  next  three 
years — bonds  that  wUl  be  amortized  by  the 
SUte   over  a  35-year  period.   This   program 
will     therefore     make     possible     emergency 
school   construction   in   the  amount  of  $180 
million — construction    which,    although    ab- 
solutely   essential,    overburdened    local    dis- 
tricts   would    otherwise    be    unable    even    to 
consider. 

It  Is  my  best  Judgment,  after  the  most 
careful  study,  that  you  should  act  promptly 
on  this  emergency  school  construction  pro- 
gram. But  t>ecause  capital  construction  is 
at  issue  here,  I  ask  you  to  withhold  final 
Judgment  on  the  legislative  detail  of  this 
matter  until  you  have  examined  the  prior- 
ities to  be  established  by  the  distinguished 
Commission  to  Evaluate  the  CaplUl  Needs 
of  New  Jersey,  whose  report  will  appear  In 
several  days. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  legislation 
currently  pending  that  would  permit  school 
districts  to  enter  Into  long-term  leases  for 
school  facilities  in  combined  use  buildings 
constructed  by  the  Housing  Finance  Agency. 
This  legislation  would  permit  imaginative 
combinations  of  public  schools  and  private 
housing  In  the  same  building.  In  some  cases, 
through  Judicious  use  of  air  rights  and  other 
properties,  school  costs  can  be  substantially 
reduced,  I  therefore  urge  prompt  action  on 
this  pending  legislation. 

Urban  Education  Corps 
Second,  I  propose  that  you  authorize  the 
sum  of  $500,000  t/O  permit  the  e.xpanslon  of 
the  pioneering  and  widely  heralded  Urban 
Education  Corps.  Educational  research  con- 
firms what  you  and  I  know  by  intuition: 
that  the  first  requirement  for  good  educa- 
tion is  an  able,  dedicated,  and  responsive 
teacher.  Yet  there  is  an  alarming  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers  statewide,  and  especially 
In  our  most  over-burdened  school  systems. 
The  Urban  Education  Corps  was  formed  last 
summer  to  meet  this  acute  shortage  of  first- 
rate  teachers,  and  in  Just  a  few  months  of 
operation  it  has  channeled  many  dedicated 
teachers  Into  schools  that  confront  our  most 
complex   educational   problems.   A   grant   of 


$100  000  from  the  federal  government  will 
finance  an  Intensive  training  program  this 
summer  for  outsUinding  college  graduates 
who  as  members  of  the  Urban  Education 
Corps,  want  to  bring  a  Peace  Corps  kind  of 
spirit  and  resolve  to  our  most  difficult  edu- 
cational problems.  This  federal  commitment 
to  our  Urban  Education  Corps  Is  encouraging 
indeed,  but  the  need  tor  new  teachers  of 
this  high  quality  lar  exceeds  the  100  who 
can  be  trained  this  sununer  with  these  lands. 
One  major  school  system  alone  shows  a  short- 
age of  700  fuUv  qualified  teachers  at  the 
present  time,  and  others  are  comparably 
pressed.  I  therefore  request  you  to  authorize 
lunds  to  recruit  and  train  an  additional  500 
dedicated  voung  men  and  women  to  teach 
m   New   Jersey's    most  difficult  schools   next 

fall.  ,       . 

Ediicanonal  apportunuy  fund 

Third,  I  propose  that  you  establish  a  New 
Jersey  Educational  Opportunity  I-Mnd  ..nd 
appropriate  the  sum  '.'f  r2  5  million  for  Its 
first  year  of  operation.  As  I  pointed  out  to 
vou  in  mv  Legislative  Message,  the  State 
scholarship  Commission  is  lonvlnced.  as  I 
.am  that  manv  voung  men  and  women  in  New 
Jersey  who  are  fuilv  capable,  with  assist- 
ance ■  of  work  at  the  college  level  are  pre- 
vented from  entering  college  because  they 
lick  both  financial  resources  iind  acceptable 
scores  on  competitive  tests  The  Commission 
believes,  as  I  do,  that  it  Is  e.ssential  to  iden- 
tify and  assist  students  of  outstanding  char- 
acter and  leadership  potential  whose  com- 
parative underachlevement  or  low  test  score 
performance  is  associated  principally  with 
Soor  school  traimng— in  other  words,  boys 
and  girls  whose  scholastic  weakness  Is  not 
their   fault,    but   our   collective   fault 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  will 
enable  New  Jersey  to  utilize  federal  re- 
'.otirces  alreadv  allocated  lor  disadvantaged 
students  in  the  State.  These  resources  total 
$1  5  million,  for  our  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  the  next  academic  year,  and 
thev  Will  be  lost  If  the  State  does  not  provide 
matching  lunds.  If  we  fall  to  act.  we  will 
fail  these  students  and  we  will  fail  New 
Jcrscv- 

In  addition,  federal  and  private  funds  for 
disadvantaged  students  are  available  to  in- 
dependent institutions  in  the  amount  of 
more  than  $2  4  million.  But  if  these  colleges 
are  to  succeed  in  making  these  resources 
available  to  the  1.000  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents thev  have  already  identified  and  are 
prepared  to  admit  in  September— or  to  the 
additional  2.500  disadvantaged  students 
whom  these  colleges  would  also  be  prepared 
to  admit  given  adequate  funds  for  assist- 
ance—thev  must  have  available  additional 
resources  from  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Fund  This  assistance  will  supplement,  not 
replace,  private  scholarships,  work-study 
stipends,  loans,  and  individual  student  re- 
sources The  Fund  will  be  administered  by 
an  Educational  Opportunity  Commission 
through  college  aid  officers  under  strict 
standards  of  need  and  performance. 

The  Fund  will  enable  the  Commission  to 
-eek  out  those  voung  people  most  worthy  of 
support  It  win  stimulate  and  support 
remedial  programs  at  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  compensate  for  inadequate 
'raining  in  pre-college  years  It  will  also  serve 
as  a  magnet  for  additional  public  and  private 
scholarship  funds  to  enable  more  and  more 
voung  people  to  cvercome  cultural  and  edu- 
cational deprivation  to  become  productive 
and  highly  valued  members  of  society. 
Finally,  it  vi-ill  complement  the  self-examina- 
tion and  strenuous  efforts  now  being  made 
throughout  our  entire  higher  education 
system,  under  the  leadership  of  Chancellor 
Dungan.  to  address  far  more  directly  the 
problems  of  our  cities  and  our  disadvantaged 
citizens.  No  investment  in  human  resources 
could  promise  a  greater  return,  and  I  urge 
your  immediate  support  of  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Fund. 
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Neighborhood  education  centert 
P'ourih.  I  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  network  of  neighborhood  educutlon  centers 
to  attack  the  stubborn  and  expIosUe  problem 
of  the  high  school  dropout  We  can  no  longer 
permit  the  creation  of  .tn  ever-growing  mass 
of  Idle  resMess  and  unskilled  youth  in  our 
cities  Caught  In  <\  dead  end.  such  youth  are 
nothing  less  than  social  dynamite  and.  if  not 
recaptured  by  society,  may  well  become  a 
heavy  charge  .igulnst  it  These  young  men 
are  not  enemy  strangers  from  another  planet 
but  are  .Americans,  and  if  American  socletv 
has  failed  them  thus  lar.  we  now  m'ist  bring 
them   Into   the  American  maliistrenm 

The  problem  of  .«otual  and  potential  school 
dropouts,  in  the  face  of  many  attempted 
solutions,  has  urnwn  more  rather  than  less 
Inten.^e  But  the  evidence  is  clear  from  nelgh- 
borhix>d  .'enters  iliat  have  worked  effectlvelv 
elsewhere-  u.sing  street-workers  drawn  'nmi 
the  neighborhood  .md  new  store-front 
schools — that  many  dropouts  can  be  moti- 
vated to  reenter  the  educational  process  and. 
In  many  cases,  go  on  to  college  and  certainly 
to  productive  employment  Neighborhood  ed- 
ucation centers,  which  will  De  l<jcated  In 
neighborhoods  with  high  unemployment  and 
schCHil  dropout  rates,  will  provide  remedial 
training  Iri  basic  subjects  by  skilled  teachers 
in  an  inforfhal  .itmosphere  Teaching  asslst- 
. lilts  and  volunteers  will  contribute  individ- 
ual tutoring  and  study  help  The  centers 
will  specialize  In  reaching  nut  vigorouslv  to 
attract  dropouts  back  toward  '.he  educational 
system  ind  propel  them  .orward  .is  Tar  .is 
they  can  go  They  will  in  addition  serve  as 
neighborhood  arter-school  study  centers  to 
help  other  students  remain  In  school  by  pro- 
viding tutonng  and  .»  tiulet  place  to  study 
-Such  centers  In  Harlem  have  shown  dra- 
matic results  with  .m  annual  budget  of 
$60,000  each  md  i  service  capacity  of  200 
dropouts,  or  an  annual  cost  of  8300  per  youth. 
I  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $480,000 
for  centers  to  be  cst.iblished  under  the  loint 
supervision  of  the  Departments  of  Education. 
Higher  Education,  .ind  Community  Atlatrs. 
through  contract  with  local  agencies  m  com- 
munities throaghout  the  St.ite  that  are 
pUvgiied  by  espectallv  high  sichool  drofioiit 
and  vouth  unemplt>vment  rates  In  Harlem, 
major  corporations  ^iich  is  IBM  md  'he  First 
National  City  Bank  have  adopted  .ind  ire 
paving  for  centers  of  »hu  kind,  ind  I  shall 
cull  on  our  own  business  commimltv.  through 
the  New  Jersey  .Alliance  I'f  Business  and 
other  outstanding  business  organizations,  to 
match  the  State's  invrsimint  m  school  drop- 
outs am!  to  adopt  or  establish  ''enters  in 
other  communities  th.it  seek  to  recapture  for 
society  those  dropouto  whom  ;t  n.is  lost  to 
idleness   md  hopeless  defeat 

project  Head.Uar: 
Fifth.  I  call  on  the  Legislature  to  provide 
an  appropriation  of  SlOO.OOo  to  c^sist  those 
Head  dtart  programs  in  New  Jerse-.  that  have 
been  budlv  disrupted  by  the  announced  rut- 
back  of  14  In  fedt.'ral  Head  Start  funds  for 
New  .Jersey  No  program  ;Umed  ..t  the  eradica- 
tion of  poverty  has  been  more  widely  ac- 
claimed than  Project  Head  Start,  which  last 
year  served  more  than  15.000  disadvantaged 
pre-sciiool  children  in  New  Jersey  I  call  on 
Congress,  md  I  trust  that  you  Join  me.  to  re- 
store the  sum  ol  525  million  to  the  national 
Head  Start  program  that  it  it  has  estlmatetl 
But  I  ask  you  to  provide  $100,000  now  to  pre- 
vent the  disruption  of  on-going  programs 
and  consequent  damage  to  pre-school  chil- 
dren whose  development  Project  Head  Start 
has  done  so  much  to  advance. 

SktUn  center  expansion 
Sixth.  I  ask  you  t<3day  to  authorize  the  sum 
of  SI. 547. 000  to  match  the  same  sum  that  the 
US  Economic  Development  Administration 
18  prepared  to  commit  to  the  construction  of 
an  occupational  e.xperlmentatlon  md  dem- 
onstration center  ;n  Newark  This  center  will 
double  the  capacity  of  the  Newark  Man- 
power Training  Skills  Center,  which  has  been 
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operated  successfully  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  ■'-itiite  Depart- 
ment of  Education  since  June,  1965  .More 
than  1.800  seriously  disadvantaged,  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  youths  and 
adults-  Including  former  welfare  recipients — 
have  completed  training  at  this  center,  which 
Is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  -uch  Institutions,  and  more  than  90' 
of  them  have  been  placed  in  Jobs  for  which 
they  were  trained  I  urge  your  prompt  action 
on  the  expansion  of  this  vital  Job  training 
center. 

Tran\fer  of  Newark  ^chooli 

Seventh.  I  recommend  that  this  Legisla- 
ture take  under  the  most  careful  advisement 
the  analysis  and  recommendation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Select  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
order that  the  Newark  public  school  system 
Is  in  a  stiite  of  education.tl  crisis  This  crisis 
demands  th.it  the  State  t.ike  i.ver  the  .id- 
mlnlstratlon  of  the  Newark  public  schools 
during  the  crisis." 

The  Commission  has  presented  compelling 
evidence — evidence  confirmed  by  the  Inde- 
pendent .inalysLs  of  t-ducators.  Journalists, 
and  other  skilled  professionals  In  New 
Jersey — that  the  Newark  public  school  sys- 
tem IS  indeed  in  a  itate  of  crisis.  This  crisis 
can  be  measure<l  in  cold  statistics  that  de- 
scribe the  antiquated  and  dangerous  physical 
plant,  the  .icute  .ind  growing  shortage  of 
teachers,  the  prevalence  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  school  children  who  fall  further 
and  further  back  until  they  are  years  behind 
their  counterparts  In  other  New  Jersey  com- 
munities, -ind  m.iny  of  whom  can  neither 
read  nor  write  at  alt  effectively  But  this  crisis 
can  .ilso  be  measured — and  has  been  meas- 
ured—  m  the  growing  inefficiency  and  hope- 
lessness >'t  .1  system  that,  through  no  fault 
of  Its  own.  has  simply  been  overtaken  by 
events 

It  is  indeed  these  events — the  consequence 
of  the  o'.erwhelming  changes  in  Newark  oc- 
casioned bv  po»t-wur  migration  that  have 
generated  'his  crisis  Mayor  Addoulzlo  has 
nearly  doubled  the  cltv's  i-duc.itlunal  budget 
during  his  tenure  The  Newark  Board  of 
Education  has  rnergetically  sought  and  se- 
cured .ivalUble  federal  funds  It  has  insti- 
tuted many  innovative  .ind  experime::t.il 
programs  Administrators  and  teachers  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  declining  educational  achievement.  But 
despite  these  brave  efforts.  Newark  has  not 
won  the  bittlP 

The  New  Jersey  Constitution  states  In 
Article  VIII.  .Section  4 :  "The  Legislature  shall 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  .'-upport  .f 
.1  thorotigh  and  cflRclent  system  of  free  public 
schLKils  for  the  instruction  of  all  children 
In  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eighteen'  In  Us  wisdom  the  Legislature  has 
delegated  considerable  responsibility  to  local 
school  systems  But  when  a  local  system, 
for  reasons  beyond  its  control,  can  no  longer 
provide  a  thorough  and  efficient"  program 
if  'Xiucatlon.  the  State  is  conslUutlonally 
obUjjed  to  reussess  its  delegation  of  authority 

I  therefore  .isk  you  to  consider — if  and 
only  If  the  City  administration  and  the  New- 
ark Board  of  Education  concur — authoriza- 
tion of  a  transfer  of  administrative  responsi- 
bility of  the  Newark  school  system  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  This  transfer 
would  be  made  on  the  following  basis,  .md 
only  on  this  basis 

1  The  transfer  would  be  a  temporary 
me.isure  that  accords  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Select  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
order It  would  also  he  a  unique  situation 
that  arises  from  the  fully  specified  crisis 
of  the  Newark  school  system  The  transfer 
would  have  elTect  for  i  period  of  five  years, 
after  which  full  administrative  and  financial 
responsibility  would  revert  to  Newark, 

2.  To  meet  Newark's  educational  crisis  the 
goal  of  this  transfer  is  a  fundamental  reform 
and  revitallzation  of  the  Newark  schtxil  sys- 
tem   Accordingly,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
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ilpn  would  be  vested  wlt.h  those  powers  now 
exercised  by  the  Newark  Board  of  Education 
and   the  Board  of  School   Estimate 

:?  For  the  duration  of  this  transfer  tenure 
procedures  for  school  administrators  in  New- 
ark would  be  suspended,  although  full 
teacher    tenure    rlphts    would    be    preserved. 

4  The  City  of  Newark  would  continue  ti> 
r.ilse  by  taxation  funds  for  educ.itlonal  pur- 
jKJses  equal  to  the  amount  provided  in  ihe 
current  year  and.  In  addition,  funds  for  ad- 
ditional pupils  at  the  average  per  pupil  cost 
for  the  current  year.  Furthermore.  New. irk 
Would  -icconimodate  any  .salary  coniniltnienis 
made  by  rhc-  New.'.rk  Board  of  Education  prior 
to  transfer  of  avithorlty. 

There  can  be  no  c;uarantee  that  this  trans- 
fer of  autliorlty  will  ensure  the  massive  Im- 
provement In  the  Newark  schools  that  must 
occur.  No  rliv  In  this  iiation  has  truly  suc- 
ceeded In  I. tiding  the  key  to  first-r.ite  educa- 
tion for  Inner-city  children  I  propose  today. 
however,  that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  nation,  a  •■fafc  shall  marshal  its  ener- 
ttles  In  support  of  a  b.idlv  I'.ounderlng  urban 
school  svjtei.i  This  expcrlment.il  partnership 
between  a  state  .ind  .in  overburdened  and 
troubled  cit.-  might  perhaps  provide  the  be- 
ginning Lf  tho  sound  response  to  the  crush- 
ing problem  of  i^hetto  pducatlon  that  all 
concerned  Americans  seek 

To  this  end  the  State  Board  of  Education 
would  attempt  to  focus  national  attention 
and  resources  on  Newark's  oduc  itlonal  prob- 
lems Because  of  this  ploiipermg  ctTort  in 
state-urban  cooperation,  the  Board  could 
mcceed  in  securlug  federal  m.d  foundation 
funds  for  Newark's  sch(X)ls  In  amounts  far 
greater  than  would  otherwl.se  be  possible. 
In  addlti^n.  if  you  authorize  this  proKr.iin.  I 
shall  request  a  special  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  enable  the  Board  to  address  the 
grave  deficiencies   In   the   Newark   schools. 

Let  me  repeat  that  there  can  be  no  prior 
guarantee  <  l  success  In  this  enterprise  'Vou 
may  therelore  be  reluctant  —  understandably 
reluctant  l'>  undertake  it  But  these  are 
troubled  and  pressing  limes,  and  It  is  no 
longer  idequ.ite  simply  to  etivimerate  the 
possible  shortcomings  of  any  new  projected 
course  of  action  The  real  question  that  you 
must  ;itk  as  you  weigh  the  -visdom  '.'f  my 
recommendation  to  you  is  this:  can  we  af- 
ford to  let  the  educational  system  of  Newark 
remain  on  it.r  tragic  downhill  course  .ind 
thereby  lote  still  .inother  generation  of  school 
children?  2  think  not,  and  u  Newark  offlcials 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  transfer  I  propose 
under  the  specific  conditions  I  have  out- 
lined. I  ur,;e  your  careful  consideration  of 
this  program. 

School  lunch  program 

El«hih,  I  recommend  speedy  passage  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  42ljpiich  would  provide 
State  fuuds  tc  local'^roool  districts  partici- 
pating 'n  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram administered  by  the  US.  Department 
of  Agriculture  This  legislation,  sptn.sored  by 
Senator  Del  Tufo.  would  more  than  double 
the  scope  of  this  program,  which  is  vital  to 
the  health  ol  our  school  children,  at  a  cost  of 
S3  million  per  year.  Last  year  ■:  federal  al- 
location J'  $i.76  million  made  It  possible  to 
provide  nutritious  lunches  lor  234.000  New 
Jersey  school  children  In  363  school  districts. 

This  federal  .ild  is  now  apportioned  on 
the  basis  ol  lour  cents  per  lunch,  and  .Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  421  would  provide  matching 
State  funds  of  five  cents  per  lunch  State 
participation  at  this  level  would  liave  t'.iese 
great  benefits:  more  school  districts  would 
be  brought  into  the  program;  lunch  prices 
would  be  substantially  reduced  for  those 
children  who  ran  afford  the  price  of  lunch; 
more  free  lunches  would  be  served  to  chil- 
dren who  cannot  afford  to  pay:  the  quality 
of  lunches  would  he  improved;  and  since  the 
federal  formula  is  based  on  statewide  par- 
ticipation, federal  funds  and  commodities 
coming  into  New  Jersey  would  be  increased. 

This  new  program  would  be  especially  ben- 
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eficial  to  disadvantaged  children,  many  of 
whom  live  in  school  districts  so  beset  by 
financial  difficulties  that  basic  lunch  pro- 
grams frequently  have  a  low  priority.  I  there- 
fore urge  your  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  .Senate  Bill  No.  421 

HOISINC 

The  first  major  national  housing  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1949.  repre- 
.sentPd  .1  national  consensus  The  principal 
.sponsor  of  that  bill  was  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
the  most  respected  Republican  leader  of  that 
decade  Its  other  .sponsors  were  Senator  Rob- 
ert Wagner,  Sr  ,  a  northern  liberal  Democrat, 
and  Senator  .Allen  Ellender.  a  southern  Con- 
gressional leader  Thus  -American  leaders  of 
many  ditlerent  persu;i.sions  put  politics  aside 
to  seek,  as  the  bill  proposed,  "a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
.•\merlcan  family." 

We  all  know  that  i  lu.s  i)romlse  has  not 
been  kept  We  know  that  national  Inaction 
in  tl^.e  housing  Held  during  the  postwar  pe- 
riod is  now  exacting  a  ieartul  toll  in  human 
despair  In  196i3  There  were  six  million  sub- 
.standard  housing  units  in  the  country,  two 
million  (t  them  occupied  by  non-whites.  The 
Kerner  Commission  loiuui  'hat  two-thirds 
ft  all  non-white  iitv  dwellers  live  in  nelgh- 
borhr»ods  marked  by  -iibstandard  housing 
and  urban  blight."  and  the  evidence  Is  clear 
that  conditions  are  getting  worse,  not  belter. 
Sew  Jer.tey's  housing  shortage 
New  Jer.sev's  housing  problems  for  low- 
income  lainiiles  are  l..r'_'e  widespread  to  al- 
most every  area  of  the  .State,  and  increasing 
year  by  year  The  best  available  data  show- 
that  tliere  is  now  a  statewide  total  of  365  000 
housing  units  of  inferior  fiuallty  occupied 
by  low-income  families  ■n:ils  inimber  will 
grow  by  nearly  25.000  units  each  \ear  m  the 
absence  ol  positive  programs  to  .'•tein  grow- 
ing deterioration  If  we  do  not  take  action 
now  to  meet  the  problem  in  new  v. ays.  by 
1980  we  will  face  a  shortage  in  New  .Tersey  of 
660.000  decent  living  pl.ices  for  our  citizens. 
We  need  desperately  now  a  con.-ensus  on  the 
need  ior  adequate  iiousing  m  the  State  and 
In  the  nation  like  the  consensus  that  pro- 
pelled three  polltic:il  leaders  ol  widely  differ- 
ent outlooks— Taft.  Ellender  .iiid  Wagner — 
to  their  common  good  twenty  years  ago 

A  substantial  suirt  can  :;nd  must  he  made 
immediately  to  Ijegm  reducing  the  housing 
deficit  The  State  must  tike  the  initiative 
to  expand  existing  and  planned  federal  and 
private  programs  i:  decent  housing  is  to  be 
broueht  wTthin  the  reach  of  our  poorer 
families. 

The  post  year  has  marked  the  real  begin- 
ning of  a  housing  program  :or  New  Jersey. 
Our  Housing  Finance  Agency,  in  cixiperation 
with  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  has 
proMded  mortga.ce  iunds  :or  'J70  units  of 
cooper.itive  housing  m  the  Central  Ward  of 
Newark.  This  protect  i-  well  under  way.  The 
-■Vgency  recently  announced  approval  of  an 
.iddltionai  S26  "million  m  housing  programs 
which  will  provide  1.412  units  In  areas  of 
jrreat  housing  need,  c  mstructlon  on  all  of 
which  should  begin  this  summer.  We  can  be 
proud  of  these  accomplishments  in  less 
than  one  year  of  operation,  but  we  must  come 
face  to  face  with  this  major  problem— that 
the  various  housing  programs  now  in  effect 
under  federal  and  State  auspices  are  not  able 
to  !)roduce  enough  liou-ini:  .it  rents  or  carry- 
ing costs  within  the  means  of  low-income 
groups. 

Housing  demonstration  fund 
I  therefore  now  propose  a  $25  million  in- 
crease in  the  Housing  Demonstration  Fund 
for  fiscal  year  1969  to  stimulate  housing  for 
low-income  families,  a  program  which  I  am 
conhdent  v^ill  allow  us  to  say  that  this 
was  the  year  of  the  turn-around  in  New 
Jersey,  the  year  in  which  the  number  of  In- 
ferior, congested.  rat-Infested  housing  units 
began  to  decrease,  rather  than  Increase,  rela. 
tive  to  our  population.  A  State  Investment 
of  $25  million  would  by  itself  provide  hous- 
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mg  for  a  minimum  of  10.000  lower-income 
families  in  the  first  year.  More  importantly, 
it  would  bring  forth  at  lea-st  $125  miUkm  in 
additional  funds  from  other  sources,  private 
and  governmental,  to  multiply  its  effective- 
ness in  promoting  housing  manyfold 

This  program  would  allow  us  to  adopt  a 
variety  of  mechanisms  to  reach  tliree  specific 
goals: 

1.  Direct  assistance  to  reduce  the  rental 
cost  of  housing  to  low-income  l.iniilies. 

2.  A  significant  program  in  support  of  home 
ownership  among  low  income  families 
across   New  Jersey. 

3.  A  major  program  of  housing  rehabilita- 
tion across  the  State. 

To  achieve  the  first  of  tiiese  goals,  a  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Fund  of  $12.5  million  would  be 
created  to  assist  private  and  non-profit  own- 
ers and  investors  to  reduce  nxim  lents  for 
low-income  families.  We  must  face  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  construction  cost  oi 
housing  is  rising  r.ipidly  and  inevitably  If 
we  jirojiose  t  >  assist  I'le  low-income  family, 
we  niu.st  reduce  the  ultimate  rent  through 
.some  form  of  direct  State  assistance  What  I 
jiroijose  here  are  several  .Uleriiative  me. ins 
of  .iccomplishlng  this  essential  objective. 

Already  proposed  in  my  Budget  Message  is 
a  rent  supplement  program  which  would  be 
u.'ed  exclusively  l^)r  tiOO  Jamilics  v. iio  will  be 
forced  to  relocate  by  public  jirojects  or  code 
enforcement.  This  mech:inism  allows  us  to 
take  advantage  of  existing  v.tc  inv  private 
liousing  in  a  liUmber  of  our  center  cities 
tjy  bridging  the  pap  bet-Acen  a  family's  ability 
ti)  jiay  and  the  rca.sonable  market  rent  of 
that  housing.  This  jiropo.sal  will  both  pro- 
vide more  decent  housiiiu'  .md  strencthen  the 
!.:>using  market  of  our  center  cities,  .iiid  con- 
.-equently  their  tax  b.ise. 

Interest  subsidies 
Another  major  tool  for  Kiwer  rentals  v  iniU! 
be  an  interest  subsidy  jiroEram  to  .-pur 
increased  private  Investment  in  new  housinc 
construction.  For  example,  let  us  consider 
the  Jl  billion  commitment  o!  the  ln^:urance 
industry  to  ghetto  investment.  As  you  know, 
the  insurance  companies  of  .America  liave 
pledged  themselves  to  make  loans  at  sllshtly 
below  their  market  rate  to  ^ihetto  housing 
programs.  Today's  interest  rates,  however. 
mean  that  even  this  trenerous  undertaking 
v,-ill  not  produce  low-income  rentals.  A  direct 
subsidization  of  the  interest  rate  sufficient 
to  reduce  it  two  points  over  the  first  ten 
;,ears  of  the  mortgage  would  have  the  eilect 
of  reducing  the  rent  tin  u  five-room  apart- 
ment by  S40  a  month  tinder  the  rates  which 
would  obtain  through  the  special  insurance 
industry  program.  In  this  way  we  will  enable 
that  segment  of  the  population  which  until 
now  has  been  unable  to  ailord  rentals  ol 
this  kind  to  acquire  decent  housing.  Insur- 
ance companies  lias  responded  favorably  to 
this  interest  subsidy  program  For  example, 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  is  pre- 
pared, if  you  enact  this  program,  to  make  an 
immediate  investment  of  5-18  million,  which, 
together  with  S3  million  m  State  funds, 
would  finance  1,000  units  of  low  tost  rental 
or  co-op  housing.  Many  other  concerned  en- 
terprises in  New  Jersey  will  also  join  in  this 
effort  if  the  State  will  act  to  authorize  the 
program. 

In  lieu  tax  payment^ 
A  third  major  tool  in  our  drive  to  en- 
courage new  housing  at  lower  rentals  would 
be  in  lieu  of  tax  payments  to  municipalities. 
Property  taxes  today  count  as  a  major  cost 
of  the  operation  of  housing.  A  sure  way  to 
reduce  rents  is  to  grant  tax  abatement  so 
that  good  housing  Is  available  to  low-income 
families.  But  all  of  us  know  that  our  older 
cities  are  not  In  a  position  to  absorb  the  total 
loss  of  tax  ratables  at  the  same  time  they 
are  asked  to  .provide  better  services  and 
better  education  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
housing.  Today  average  taxes  on  rental  hous- 
ing runs  about  26%  of  gross  income.  By  a 
program  of  direct  State  assistance  to  munlci- 
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palltles  In  lieu  of  taxes,  we  could  reduce  the 
operating  cost  of  housing  by  26 'I  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  municipality  with 
Its  needed  operating  revenues.  Here  again 
our  State  assistance  will  do  double  duty. 

Home  ouner.-ihxp 

A  second  major  goal  will  be  to  promote 
home  ownership  among  low-income  families. 
The  advantages  of  giving  the  low-income 
family  a  .stake  in  our  society  both  in  pride 
of  ownership  and  us  a  means  of  building  up 
equity  are  obvious.  Nothing  will  lead  more 
r.ipidly  to  social  stability  In  our  State.  'V'et 
many  private  lenders  do  not  make  mortgage 
loans  at  any  jirice  tor  liiner-clty  housing.  The 
problem  is  especially  acute  lor  the  lnner*:ty 
resident  who  wishes  to  become  a  home  owier 
in  the  city,  but  who,  althougli  .steadily  em- 
jjloyed,  is  unable  to  get  a  loan. 

I  propose  that  the  State  emb.irk  on  a  pro- 
t;ram  of  guarantees  :or  mnrt;;.i^'e  lu.iiis  .iiui 
ciirect  loaii-s  .lUministered  tiirough  i)ri\.ite 
lenders  in  center  city  areas,  Mortg.ige  lenders 
would  be  encouraged  by  a  State  cuarantee  to 
extend  the  same  mortgage  loans  in  ithetto 
areas  that  tliey  make  to  their  priine-riEk  cus- 
tomers Even  under  tlicse  liberal  terms,  tliere 
•>vin  be  m.my  f.imllies  who,  despite  long  years 
of  steady  ■work,  liave  not  been  .ible  to  ac- 
cumulate sufficient  savings  iur  a  conven- 
lional  (Icjwn  ji.iyment  because  their  wiges 
have  always  been  at  the  subsistence  lescl  In 
this  case,  the  State,  working  through  tiie 
[irimary  lender,  would  m.ike  a  direct  lo.m  to 
iielp  tiie  home  buver  meet  liis  own  down 
jjayment  requirement.  Five  million  ('ollarh 
invested  in  this  manner  would  c.iU  liirth  at 
least  five  times  tliat  amount  from  iirivat/- 
lending  agencies. 

Hon^iTiq  Trnahihtat:tfn 
To  .spur  housmtt  rehabilitation  I  suggest 
.1  reliabiliuuion  loan  and  u'r.iiil  progr..m  Ai 
jjresent,  the  small  home  owner  or  landlord 
who  wants  to  do  something  about  jjoor  living 
conditions  i.^  often  laced  with  tiie  fact  that 
he  c:innot  get  loans  lor  rehabilil.itlon  and 
•hat  the  effect  of  his  rehabilitation  will  Ne 
greatly  to  increa.se  liis  local  projjerlv  l.ix 
burden.  Tlie.sc  f.ictors  combined  lorce  liim 
tf)  leave  tilings  as  tiiey  are  or  simply  bo;,rd 
up  the  property  and  evict  the  tenants 

We  can  liiid  mu.%'i.  do  something  about  tills 
\icious  cycle  The  dimensions  of  our  problem 
indicate  that  v.e  must  rely  on  the  upgraciint' 
of  existing  housing  stock  to  a  very  ere.it 
extent,  I  tiiereiore  propose  that  the  .state,  m 
cooperation  wiii-i  priv.ite  lenders  and  federal 
agencies,  establish  a  second  mortfr age  loan 
fund  or  (juaranty  :und  to  enable  Mta!  re- 
pairs U3  be  made.  A  .*5  million  investment 
m  this  program  would  assist  some  2.500  f.im- 
ilies  in  the  lirst  year. 

Also.  I  will  ask  you  to  ron.'^ider  en..bIi!iL' 
acts  wiiich  vould  permit  municipUitif s  'o 
provide  tax  incentives  to  motivate,  not  penal- 
ize, rehabilitation  by  <!wncr.';  Under  detailed 
guidelines,  municipalities  should  liave  t!ie 
option  of  L'rantmg  jiroperty  l.ix  .ib.siement 
so  that  a  new  rehabilitation  investment 
would  not  immediately  result  in  high  t.ixes, 
liigher  operating  property  costs,  and  higher 
rents.  Condemning  authorities.  incJudinB 
municipalities,  should  have  'ihe  i>ower  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  jiropcrty  upon 
payment  into  court  of  the  estimated  \.ilue 
of  the  property,  as  is  currentlv  done  m  '!ie 
case  (  f   Mg.hway  acquisition, 

lierolnng  dr»Ton.^trat:nn  fund 
Finally.  I  propose  a  i2.5  million  expansion 
for  the  revolving  demonstration  fund  which 
has  proved  so  successful  in  its  iirst  year  of 
operation.  This  year  under  the  Demonstra- 
tion Grant  Law  we  have  aided  •.■Aenty-six 
non-profit  projects  in  fifteen  communities 
.-ind  eleven  counties.  Seed  money  has  ex- 
pedited the  processing  of  mortgage  applica- 
tions for  nearly  5.000  dwelling  units.  The  rate 
of  applications  for  such  assistance  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  in  this  fiscal  year  sound 
proposals  will  far  outstrip  available  funds. 
Two-thirds  of  the  amount  proposed  will  be 
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for  revolving  no-Interest  loans  to  non-profit 
sponsors.  The  remaining  one-third  would  go 
for  outright  grants  to  help  support  ihe  In- 
creasing number  of  local  .md  regional  urban 
and  housing  development  corporations  under 
business  and  community  leadership  and  for 
special  demonstration  projects  In  new  hous- 
ing techniques. 

One  demonstration  protect  which  we  are 
most  anxious  to  undertake  at  least  on  a  pilot 
basis,  would  be  advance  loans  to  municipali- 
ties to  begin  early  land  acquisition  and  re- 
habilitation or  reconstruction  under  federal 
and  State  programs  A  frustration  for  every 
community  is  the  stop-and-go  approach  of 
many  federal  programs,  which  often  leave 
land  vacant  for  many  years  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  federal  government  the  State 
could  speed  up  redevelopment  ;mmenselv 
and  be  reimbursed  for  Its  advance  when  the 
federal  project  was  flnallv  f»i!lv  approved  iind 
funded  It  should  be  noted  that  a  major  por- 
tion .if  funds  r\sslgned  for  the  home  nwner- 
shlp  and  rehabilitation  loans  as  well  as  the 
"seed  monev"  loans,  will  be  recoverable  by 
the  State  over  a  period  of  time 
4  "i.xl''.'  prngriim 

What  I  have  presented  here  Is.  I  think,  a 
plon  erlng  elTort  to  maximize  a  state's  lim- 
ited resources  ;n  svtpport  of  a  major  housipg 
progrini  ;i  prok;ram  which  dies  not  Impose 
upon  private  enterprise  but  rather  spurs  It 
and  works  through  it— a  program  which  will 
set  a  pattern  for  other  states  and  for  the  fed- 
eral s'"'''frhrh^h- 

As  you  weigh  this  proposal.  I  ask  you  to 
remernber  that  many  families  In  New  Jersey 
live  in  housing  so  poor  as  to  be  Indecent, 
and  that  this  condition  Is  a  spreading  cancer 
which  ;s  surely  weakening  the  whole  body  of 
our  sixrietv  Lt-i  no  one  pretend  to  be  uncon- 
cerned with  these  conditions,  for  they  directly 
atfecl  the  whole  State  In  the  clearest  possible 
wav  They  constitute  a  major  cause  of  Amer- 
ica's, and  New  ,Iersey's.  tcrave  social  problem.s, 
and  If  we  would  revitall/e  New  Jersey's  health, 
we  simply  cannot  Ignore  this  crucial  element 
of  our  affliction. 

rNSt^RANCE 

.■\j5  Chairman  of  the  Presidents  National 
Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  closely  the  shortage 
and  or  iinavallabUlty  ->!  propfrty  insurance 
tor  urban  areas  As  our  xirban  problems  grow, 
loss  ratios  for  Insurance  companies  Increase, 
until  It  becomes  dllflcult.  If  not  Impossible. 
for  the  homeowner  ir.d  -mall  'nismessman 
to  obtain  adequate  coverage  at  reasonable 
cost.  Without  insurance,  no  pnadent  busi- 
nessman can  establish,  expand  or  continue 
his  business,  and  no  bank  loans  or  mortgage 
niiHuclug  c.\:\  be  made  .iv.nl.ible  '.Mr  the  c<jn- 
strtictlon,  repair  <ir  ;mpr  -vement  'f  •■>rnperf 
Property  Insurance  Is  therefore  .me  of  the 
lifelines  of  a  city  and  a  factor  necessary  to 
Its  growth. 

I  believe  that  an  adequate  supplv  of  In- 
surance In  urban  areas  "an  md  should  be 
malnuilned  I  shall  submit  to  you  legislation 
that  would,  tlrst.  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Banking  and  Insurance  to  establish  a  plan 
wherebv  any  Individual  who  has  sought  and 
been  denied  property  Insurance  can  obtain 
an  inspection  of  his  property  and  a  report 
advising  him  of  the  specific  condition  which 
renders  his  property  uninsurable 

Insurance  pool 

In  some  cases,  these  conditions  can  be  and 
should  be  corrected  by  the  owner;  in  others, 
properties  may  be  intrinsically  sound  but 
rendered  uninsurable  by  environmental  fac- 
tors beyond  the  owners  control  Therefore 
the  legislation  will  further  authorize  the 
Commissioner  to  establish  an  Insurance 
Pool  '*nich  will  be  required  to  insure  such 
property  at  manual  rates. 

If  government  Is  to  ask  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  assume  such  extra  risks,  govern- 
ment must  also  offer  protection  against  catas- 
trophic   lo«8.   There   la   now   pending   before 
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Congress  legislation  which  provides  such 
federal  protection  The  legislation  I  pro- 
(>o.--e  will  provide  for  ,i  St.ite  Insurunce  Pool 
Liability  Fund,  .vs  required  by  the  federal 
legislation,  permitting  the  State  to  meet  Pool 
'.o<«es  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the  annual  premium 
■•  olume  iif  srandard  insurance  coverage  In 
the  State!  after  the  Industry  has  absorbed  an 
amount  equal  to  3  per  cent  of  the  annual 
premium  value  With  such  a  Po<jl  and  such 
a  Stale  rlnanclal  commitment,  the  federal 
legislation  will  also  accommodate  any  addi- 
tional losses  My  legislation  will  also  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  uf  Banking  and  Insur- 
ance to  require  the  Pool  to  report  to  him 
iiuarterly  the  environmental  conditions,  list- 
ed by  city,  which  would  otherwise  have  lim- 
ited property  Insurance,  in  order  that  haz- 
.iTds  may  be  lessened 

In  all  'hese  respect*,  inv  legislation  follows 
the  recommendations  <if  the  National  Ad- 
M.sory  Panel,  .i  ktroup  which  represented  the 
local,  state  .ind  federal  governments  as  well 
.Ls  the  private  sector  I  uree  your  prompt 
action  on  this  essential  program  for  home- 
owners and  businessmen  in  our  urban  areas 

EMF-:  OVMFNT 

A  CTeat  Governor  of  New  Jersay  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Wo<xlrow  Wilson, 
once  wisely  said:  "No  one  can  worship  God 
or  love  his  neighbor  on  an  empty  stomach." 
And  we  In  this  State  and  nation  cannot 
achieve  healthier  coirrniunitles  .md  happier 
lives  '.'}T  our  citizens  unless  we  cure  the 
present  cancer  of  unemployment  which  eats 
.iway  at  our  society,  breeding  despair  Instead 
of  hope,  frtistratlon  Instead  of  fulfillment. 
Without  a  decent  Job  no  man  can  live  In 
dignity,  pr^vvicle  a  meaningful  life  for  his 
family,  or  realize  his  dreams  for  his  children. 

Government,  of  course,  bears  a  major 
responsibility  for  solving  the  unemployment 
problem.  Like  other  employers,  it  can  pro- 
vide jobs,  .ind  New  Jersey  State  k;overninent 
IS  now  reaching  .lUt  to  the  tinemployed  to 
till  vacancies.  The  Dep.-u-tment  -f  Civil  Serv- 
ice Is  reviewing  Job  requirements  .n  .in  on- 
going program  designed  to  lower  unneces- 
sary barriers  to  State  empKvment.  The  De- 
partment of  ComuiUty  Affairs  is  iictlvely  seek- 
ing disadvantaged  youth  to  fill  200  summer 
Jobs  with  State  government  that  require 
minimum  skills, 

yew  Jr'sc'i  Alliance  of  Business 

But  the  public  sector  alone  cannot  do 
enough.  The  primary  reeponslblllty  for  meet- 
ing our  unemployment  problems  must  rest 
With  our  corp>orate  citizens,  the  employers. 
New  Jersey  business  has  .'ecognlzed  this 
responsibility,  as  exemplified  by  the  recent 
formation  if  the  New  Jersey  Alliance  of 
Business.  This  group.  In  cooperation  with 
the  NaUonal  Alliance  of  Business,  is  com- 
mitted to  find  both  permanent  Jfibs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  summer  Jobs  for 
voung  men  and  women  from  p<iverty-rldden 
communities  Government  will  do  Its  part 
!n  this  effort  by  helping  to  seek  out  the  un- 
employed and  keep  them  ')n  the  Job. 

But  the  mere  .  'loperatlon  of  government  la 
not  enough.  Employment  means  not  only 
making  Jobs  available  but  also  providing 
training  Many  buslnessea  will  be  able  to  train 
these  workers  al  comp.my  expense,  but.  where 
necessary,  the  State  must  be  ])repared  to 
subsidize  such  training 

Therefore.  I  shall  submit  to  you  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Department  of  Labor 
,ind  Industry  to  enter  int(3  contracts  with 
employers  to  reimburse  them  for  this  train- 
ing at  a  rate  not  u_,  exceed  1500  per  trainee 
I  s-hail  ask  you  to  appropriate  for  this  pur- 
t^Kjse  II  million-  a  cost  far  smaller  than  the 
cost,  m  welfare  and  other  burdens,  of  hard- 
core unemployment. 

Youtti  semce  program 

The  bui>lnea8  community.  In  conjunction 
with  federal  and  State  pro-ams,  will  put 
filmost  10.iX)0  youngsters  to  work  In  our 
State   thla   summer    But   there   will   remain 
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10,000  other  school  age  youths  throughout 
our  State  who  are  poor,  who  will  be  looking 
for  work  this  siunmer.  and  who  will  be  un- 
able to  tlnd  It 

At  the  same  time  New  Jersey  is  Ironically 
fao«d  with  a  cut-back  of  5,000  slota  In  the 
Federal  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe  program. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  the  State  de- 
velop a  Youth  Service  program  to  employ 
5.000  youths  in  community  service  projects 
this  summer.  The  average  cost  per  youth 
will  be  $500  for  a  ten-week  program,  guide- 
lines for  which  have  been  developed  by  the 
Governor's  ManpKjwer  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. I  request  that  you  provide  $2,5  million 
for  this  program,  to  be  administered  on  a 
trrant  basis  by  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs. 

WELTARE 

At  the  very  outset  of  our  consideration  of 
welfare,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  current 
problem  Is  not  of  New  Jersey's  own  making. 
Because  of  such  factors  as  the  mobility  of 
our  population  .uid  new  technologies,  the 
welfare  burden  Is  truly  national  In  character 
and  requires  a  federal  response.  But  until 
that  respc*nse  :s  forthcoming,  we  in  New 
Jersey  must  either  act  or  stand  Idly  by  while 
our  cities  and  counties,  and  thus  our  local 
taxpayers,  are  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
skyrC'Cketliig  welfare  costs  I  propose  that  we 
,ict — and  act  now 

I  recommend  that  effective  July  1.  1968. 
the  State  a-ssume  responsibility  for  payment 
.)f  75  per  cent  of  the  nuu-lederal  .'-hare  of 
categorical  .i-s&istance  and  75  per  cent  ut  the 
cost  of  general  .i^slstance.  The  lulmliUstratlon 
of  ail  welfare  protrrams.  and  therefore  the 
cost  of  that  tidmimstratlon.  will  remain  with 
the  counties  and  municipalities. 

A  proposal  '.hai  the  State  .xssume  75  per 
cent  "t  the  nun-federal  welfare  ccst  :  hould 
not  be  interpreted  .ts  a  denial  of  the  merits 
of  a  complete  State  .issumptlon  of  fiscal  and 
.idmlnlstratlve  responsibility  for  welfare, 
which.  i,'iven  -utllcieut  revenue,  could  and 
should  be  instituted.  Rather,  this  proposal 
recognizes  the  priority  of  relief  to  county  and 
:nuulcipal  taxpayers  against  whom  an  ex- 
tremely unfair  share  of  public  assistance 
costs  is  now  levied 

BRCAKINli     :HE     WtXFARE    CYCLE 

My  recommended  plan  also  calls  for  the 
incorporation  if  -everal  essential  prortelons 
of  federal  law  which  can  help  break  the 
vicious  cycle  ot  welfare  dependency.  This  Im- 
proved public  assistance  program  will  require 
an  appropriation  of  $54  5  million  and  will 
bring  'o  New  .Jersey  an  additional  $20  million 
la  federal  welfare  lunds.  It  will  also  produce 
a  net  saving  to  the  counties  of  $20.8  million 
and  to  the  municipalities  of  $11.1  million 

In  order  to  ensure  the  most  effective  pos- 
sible use  of  these  released  funds,  I  call  upon 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Appropriations 
Committee  to  request  all  counties  and 
municipalities  that  will  realize  In  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  a  saving  of  $50,000  or  more 
from  this  program,  to  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee a  detailed  statement  of  how  these  funds 
have  been  utilized.  In  view  of  the  sacrifices 
required  to  develop  these  funds  and  to  assist 
the  counties  and  municipalities,  it  occurs  to 
ine  that  the  ongoing  power  from  year  to  year 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  would  seem 
the  most  effective  instrument  for  State  over- 
sight of  the  prudent  use  of  such  released 
lunds. 

The  program  improvements  which  I 
rec'immend   ire 

i  Legislation  to  permit  families  with  de- 
pendent children  to  remain  eligible  for  as- 
sistance if  an  unemployed  father  or  under- 
employed parent  resides  In  the  home  New 
Jerseys  failure  to  Implement  this  program, 
which  federal  law  has  authorized  since  1062. 
has  placed  an  unintentional  premium  on 
broken  and  deserted  homes.  Action  by  thla 
Legislature  will  thus  help  restore  In  aumy 
cases  the  family  unit  and  the  eaeentlal  dis- 
cipline and  stability  associated  with  It. 


2  ImplementaUon  of  recent  federal  legis- 
lation which  provides  funds  for  emergency 
assistance,  limited  to  one  month  In  a  13- 
month  period,  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  ^  . 

3  Assistance  for  home  improvements  and 
repairs  up  to  $500  to  be  made  available  where 
a  welfare  recipient,  be  he  blind,  elderly  or 
disabled   owns  his  own  home. 

4  Revision  of  the  State  welfare  law  to 
authorize  the  introduction  by  county  welfare 
boards  of  "presumptive  eligibility."  ThU  re- 
vision will  enable  a  board  to  provide  assist- 
ance immediately  in  any  case  that  appears  to 
fall  within  a  categorical  program  classifica- 
tion, subject,  of  course,  to  subsequent  in- 
vestigation 

Adoption  of  these  reoommendaUons  wui 
etlect  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  public 
assistance  burden  on  local  property  taxpay- 
ers make  our  welfare  system  more  humane 
and  effective;  and  significantly  Increase  the 
federal  contribution  to  New  Jerseys  welfare 

costs. 

Work  incentive  program 

But  we  must  also  act  firmly— and  act 
now— to  begin  to  break  the  so-called  welfare 
cvcle  The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social 
Sectirlty  Act  make  available  federal  funds  to 
advance  this  vital  effort  through  the  Work 
Incentive  Program.  This  program  places  upon 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  re- 
sponslbllitv  for  the  classiflcaUon.  prepara- 
tion tralnlnc.  and  job  placement  of  persons 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  ATDC  pro- 

uTam. 

nie  Work  Incentive  Program  will  prepare 
AFDC    recipients    to   function    effectively   in 
the  l.ibor  market  by  placing  them  In  on-the- 
lob  t-alning.  work  training  programs,  or  work 
'experience  protects    Federal  guidelines  pro- 
pose that  New  Jersey  fill   1.200  work  Incen- 
tive   ixjsltions   betore   June   30   at   a  cost   to 
the    state    this    fiscal    vear   of   $264,000   and. 
beginning  Julv   1.   an  additional   1.700  posi- 
tions   at  a  cost  next  ilscal  year  of  $374,000. 
This  total   expcndittire  '>f  $638,000  will  at- 
tract more  than  $2.5  million  la  federal  funds, 
•\    necessary    element    of    this    Important 
Work  incentive  Program  Is  a  statewide  pro- 
gram  for    the   day   ^are   of  children,   as  re- 
quired by  the  1967  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security 'Act.   I   therefore  request  an  appro- 
priation  of    tSOO.OOO   to  the   Department  of 
Institutions  .md  Agencies  to  Implement  day 
care  services  for  the  6,000  children  of  the  esti- 
mated 'J.900  Work  Incentive  Program  partici- 
pants who  win  require  them.  This  sum  wlU 
constitute  the  States   15  per  cent  share  of 
the  total  cost  ot  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  will  provide  for  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  existing  day  rare  programs.  New 
Jersey's   goal    In    this   respect   must   be   not 
the  provision  of  mere  baby-sitting  or  cus- 
todial care,  but  the  development  of  suppor- 
tive services   that  will  enable  the  children, 
like  their  parents  who  are  equipping  them- 
selves for  work,  to  break  free  of  the  welfare 
cycle. 

Food  .stamp  program 

Many  observers  have  been  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  success  of  Food  Stamp  Programs  In 
those  counties  which  have  taken  advantage 
of  them.  I  stronely  urge  the  Boards  of  Chosen 
IF^eeholders  in  counties  which  have  not  yet 
initiated  this  program  to  earmark  a  small 
fraction  of  the  savings  that  will  accrue  to 
them  from  the  partial  transfer  of  their  wel- 
fare costs  to  the  State  to  Implement  It  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  creation  of  a  Food 
Stamp  Program  in  every  county  will  require 
an  aggregate  expenditure  by  the  counties  ot 
only  one  half  million  dollars,  but  this  sum 
will  attract  $9  million  In  additional  federal 
funds  for  this  vital  program. 
Garnishment 

On  prevlouB  occasions,  I  have  presented  to 
you  the  merits  of  legislation  that  would  pro- 
hibit discrimination  by  employers  against 
employees  whose  wages  are  subjected  to  garn- 
ishment. While  it  Is  Indisputable  that  Judl- 
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clal  remedies  must  be  available  to  creditors 
to  collect  honest  debts,  It  Is  both  illogical 
and  Inequitable  to  maintain  a  system  which 
Ui  the  past  has  operated  to  penalize  the  pov- 
erty-stricken and  preclude  them  from  any 
opportunity  to  regain  solvency.  Today  I  also 
urge  passage  of  a  bill  now  before  you  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  wages  exempt  from 
garnishment  from  the  level  of  $18  a  week, 
established  In  1915,  to  an  amount  consistent 
with  today's  economy  and  Income  standards. 
These  measures,  designated  as  Assembly  Bills 
Nos.  485  and  474,  deserve  your  careful  scru- 
tiny and  prompt  passage. 

State  membership  un  county  boards 
Modern  State  government  must  develop 
Improved  policy  communication  with  units 
of  local  government,  especially  when  it  as- 
sumes nn  Increasingly  large  share  of  local 
program  costs.  To  enable  county  welfare 
boards  better  to  utilize  the  knowledge,  ex- 
pertise, and  planning  assistance  available 
through  the  State  Division  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  to  keep  the  Division  fully  apprised 
of  the  programs,  policies,  and  problems  of 
the  several  boards,  I  recommend  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  subject  to  the  Governor's 
approval,  of  a  county  resident  as  a  State 
member  of  each  of  the  county  welfare 
boards.  This  State  member  will  serve  as  a 
full-time  t^ard  member  and  will  reflect 
the  policy  concerns  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Insti- 
tutions and  Agencies  in  public  a&.<;lstance 
programs  throughout  the  State. 


LAW    1  NFOIUKMENT 

During  these  past  few  troubled  weeks  we 
have  seen  again  the  tragedy  of  civil  disorder 
in  New  Jersey  and  across  the  country.  Vio- 
lence has  spared  neither  our  nation's  capi- 
tal nor  our  State  capital  liere  In  Trenton. 
Today  I  am  presenting  to  you  a  program  not 
for  the  suppression  of  riots  but  for  the  elim- 
ination ol  their  cause — not  a  plan  for  disas- 
ter but  a  blueprint  for  progress.  I  do  not 
recommend  this  procrram  as  a  submission  to 
fear,  but  as  a  renewal  of  courage  .' parked 
by  our  own  intelligence  us  lair  and  tiecent- 
nilnded  Americans. 

But  no  progress  in  any  direction  can  be 
made  In  the  absence  of  law  and  order,  and 
every  citizen  in  New  Jersey  must  know,  and 
shall  know,  that  violence  and  crime  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  or  lor  whatever 
cause,  win  not  be  tolerated  nor  permitted 
to  endanger  the  public  peace.  We  in  the 
great  American  center — 98^::  of  us,  black 
and  white  alike— know  that  only  In  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  may  true  Justice  and 
the  protection  of  our  whole  society  be  lound. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  show  weakness  in  the 
face  of  violence. 

Accordingly,  to  complement  the  highly  ef- 
fective tools  already  In  our  possession,  such 
as  the  statute  which  makes  the  act  of  arson 
resulting  In  the  death  of  any  person  a  capi- 
tal crime,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  today  a  bill 
to  provide  that  any  person  who  willfully  and 
maliciously   burns   or   attempts   to   burn   or 
conspires  with  any  other  person  to  burn  an 
occupied  building   shall   be   punished   by   a 
term  ol  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  thirty 
years.  I  am  also  forwarding  a  bill  to  provide 
that   any   person   disobeying   a   lawful   order 
of  a  police  officer  during  a  legally  declared 
emergency  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
But  law   enforcement    must  be   not    only 
firm  but  fair,   efficient,   and   highly   profes- 
sional. We  must  ensure  that  the  law  is  not 
only  equitable  and  deserving  of  respect  In 
fact,   but  that   it   Is   so   perceived   by   every 
New    Jerseyan.    Accordingly.    I    am    placing 
before   you   the   following   essential    recom- 
mendations, which  comprehend  the  Impact 
of  our  entire  legal  structure — the  police,  the 
courts,  the  probation  system — on  our  citi- 
zens. 

Police  scholarships 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  the  labors 
or  the  overworked  and  underpaid  police  offl- 
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cer  in  our  urban  areas— to  protect  u  ghetto 
community  lor  whose  Intolerable  living  con- 
ditions and  consequent  hostility  he  Is  not 
responsible — command  deep  public  admira- 
tion. They  command  also  a  renewed  effort 
fully  to  equlj)  our  police  officers  lor  their 
vital  work— first  of  all  in  respect  of  the 
opportunity  lor  better  education  und  better 
training.  I  ask  you  to  make  available  to  the 
Police  rralnlnR  CommlfcSioii  the  sum  of 
$50,000  to  be  >i.>ied  lor  scholarships  for  the 
higher  education  of  200  selected  local  ))ollce 
officers,  who  will  continue  to  work  lull  time 
us  they  jjursue  their  studies  I  .ilso  ask  you 
to  set  aside  $25,000  for  scholarship  assistance 
to  the  State  Police  to  enable  100  troopers  to 
attend  college  while  continuing  to  perform 
their  duties 

Opcation  C\'mbtnc 
Second,  us  another  tssential   effort   to  in- 
crease   police    profes.'ionali.'im    I    recommend 
that     vou     upproiirlule     $185,000.     ol     which 
$130,000  will  be  a  non-recurring  expenditure 
lor   i)reparutlon   of   lucllilies,   to   expand   the 
special    police    training    program    now    con- 
ducted bv  the  State  Police  f.t  bea  Girt,  These 
funds  will  enable  the  State  Police    who  have 
long  conducted  basic  tr.iiiuiic  f^r  nuinicipnl 
police,   to  double  the  cr.paci'y   "f   C)prrati<)n 
Combine,   u    jirogram   designed   lust  summer 
lo    [.repure    io^  ;;1    law    enforcement    ueeiiCies 
throuirllffut  the  State  to  prevent  and  c.-jiitrol 
civil    disorder.    More    than    RCiO    ■  enior    local 
police  officers  from   1265   municipalities   have 
already  graduated  from  Operation  Combiner 
as  have  78  .'^tute  Police   .  fficers  and  23  New 
.Ter.sey  Naii-'iiul  Ciuurd  cfhcers.  Many  .'Student 
observers  from  other  .states  liuve  also  part,iLl- 
puted.  The  excellence  ol  tills  program  is  iia- 
tlonallv    recognized,    and    It    has    led    many 
(jlher     sulle.^     lo     miti.ite     ^iniilar     iriili.lug 
luurses.  My  proposed  expansion  of  Oprr.'iuon 
Combine   will    i  xtend   the    'vldely   uccluinud 
bt  nelits  ol  skill  upgrading  and  increased  iro- 
fessionallsm   to   twice    as   manv    local    police 
oiiicers  us  c.in   i.ow  be  accommodated,   'IT.iS 
iiniiortant    request    merlUs    \oor    immediate 
;ittention. 

Atravdmnl  ti':^inin 

Tlilrd.  tiie  establishment  I'nd  rna'.nten;'nc» 
r,f  pc^^p  m  <  iir  c-'mmunitle'  requires  in  tne 
llrsT  instance  that  all  loci  police  officers  are 
liy  temperament  and  character  worthy  of  the 
conimuni'Vr  r-nttd"nce  Attitudinal  tesrinc, 
•.f  ■dmln'.stered  ntajret;vp;v  .,Ttd  equttablv, 
ran  provide  tnis  assur.nice  1  he  Police  'lYam- 
me  Commission  is  now  rioveloplne  methods 
to  administer  such  testins?  and  to  introduce 
it  into  the  curriculum  of  the  training 
courses  required  of  all  police  officers  In  New 
Jersev,  I  request  the  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  full  development  and  administration  of 
a  meanineful  screenine  program  c  f  this  kind. 
which  will  enhance  the  respect  accorded  and 
due  every  police  officer  m  New  Jersey 

Pohce  cadetfi 
Fourth,  peace  in  our  communities  depends 
upon  mutual  respect  between  the  police  and 
members  of  the  community  The  loss  of  re- 
spect lor  p>oiice  is  not  dissimilar  to  modern 
disrespect  oi  .lU  authority,  the  law,  the 
courts,  the  family,  the  church.  In  fact  of 
society  in  general,  and  mutual  respect  must 
be  restored.  In  a  number  of  cities  through- 
out the  country,  this  kind  of  respect  has 
been  markedly  Increased  by  the  creation  of 
a  sub-professional  police  auxiliary  composed 
of  young  men,  many  (  1  who.m  reside  in  the 
community  itself.  This  auxiliary  of  police 
cadets,  or  community  service  officers,  not 
onlv  provide  Job  opportunities  with  the  po- 
tential of  promotion  Into  regular  police 
ranks  after  appropriate  experience  and  train- 
ing, but  also  evokes  a  recoenition  among 
the  poor  that  law  enforcement  Is  a  noble 
profession  whose  objective  is  protection,  not 
repression.  I  recommend  that  you  authorize 
the  Police  Training  Commission  to  pay  50% 
of  the  cost  of  poUce  cadet  programs  in  com- 
murutles  that  develop  effective  programs  with 
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emphrtsis  on   the   involvement   of   dlssdvan- 
tu^ed    young   men     I    jsk    you    lo   set    aside 
J300  000  ?or  this  import.int  prngram 
Farther  acucm  ugain.'^t  organized  rrime 

Fifth,  we  m-ist  recutcni?*  thtit  gambling, 
narcotics  traffic,  and  other  forms  of  orga- 
nized crime  strike  especially  hard  at  the  poor 
I  im  inerelk Ti-  requfstmg  thiit  «5<W  i.)00  tie 
m.ide  nvailiible  for  the  recruitment  of  HO 
additional  State  Policemen  thereby  per- 
mitting the  :mmedute  assignment  of  30 
additional  Strtte  Pillcemen  to  the  ors?anlzed 
crime  section  of  their  ligency  to  strengthen 
state  assistance  to  local  crackdowns  "n  or- 
ganized crime,  Including  narcotics  enforce- 
iiu'ut  I  alsii  o.iU  '.  ur  rviiewtl  iTTentlon  to, 
and  urge  the  piussiite  ol.  a  uuniher  of  hills 
already  introduced  by  my  udm.nlstration. 
generally  with  bl-purtisjn  support,  includ- 
ing witness  immunity  State  grand  Jury. 
Interstate  Police  C  )mpa<.-t  and  in  antl-trtist 
Uw.  which  are  directed  .it  the  control  of 
organized  •rime 

Inrrea.ifd   poUre  cffccttrenesx 

Sixth.  Incre.isetl  elTectivene.ss  of  our  law 
enforcement  efforts  depends  upon  both  tech- 
nological .id'.ances  and  maximum  utlU/iitlon 
of  avnlliible  m.inpower  and  resources  In 
furthemuce  o<  state  Police  efTorts  to  estab- 
lish a  modern  st.uewlde  law  enforcement 
fommunlcalions  network.  1  recommend  .an 
appropriation  of  S330  000  to  permit  an  expan- 
sion i<f  the  present  communlc-atlons  system 
and  an  .tddltlouul  $70,000  '.jr  'wo  5d-unlt 
emergenrv  svstems  I  recommend.  In  addi- 
tion. »475.iM)0  to  enlarge  the  sUifl  .md  expand 
the  pnvsu-al  tacilltles  of  the  State  Police 
Laboratory,  and  also  $50,000  to  be  made  av.ilt- 
able  to  the  New  Jersey  Police  Training  Com- 
mission lor  a  review  of  existing  command 
structures  .md  .idministratr.e  irmis  cif  police 
.service  at  the  municipal  level  and  for  de- 
velopment of  .1  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
potential  sharing  ol  .lotlvitles  personnel,  and 
equipment 

Imprvied  police  recr-uitrnent 
Seventh,  to  .insist  our  municipalities  in 
.llllng  vacancies  in  police  departments,  the 
Civil  Service  Conimlsslon  has  already  begun 
recruitment  at  military  installations  to  at- 
tract many  tine  returning  .servicemen  to  po- 
lice work  in  Nev;  Jersev  communities,  and 
:s  currently  making  arrangements  to  conduct 
e.xaminatlons  at  those  bases  and  immedl- 
.itely  to  bring  together  appointing  authori- 
ties and  successful  applicants.  Revision  of 
the  law  to  perrmt  recruitment  of  non-State 
residents  Is  essential  in  this  regard,  and  I 
i:n  forwarding  legislation  to  you  to  this  end. 
I  believe  that  this  etfort  will  go  far  tO"vard 
the  recruitment  lor  police  work  of  minority 
itr 'up  members  ,ind  will  improve  recriiit- 
nifiit  m  general  Furthermore,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  developing  a  title  for 
bl-Ungual  otBcers  which  will  not  include  the 
specific  height  and  weight  requirements  that 
have  m  the  piist  elin\inated  many  fine  young 
men  of  Ptiert-o  Rlcan  extraction  from  can- 
didacy as  police  otficers  Pltially.  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  now  establishing  a 
sep. irate  title  for  special  agents  Thus  munic- 
ipalities will  be  able  to  hire  specialists  In 
appropriate  fields  without  undermining  the 
present  command  structure  i.f  uniformed 
service  The  Council  Against  Crime  has  ex- 
.' mined  all  these  imporUint  proposals  In 
Llepth.  and  I  commend  your  attention  to 
their  analysis  of  them. 

Cojnplaint  bureau 
Eighth.  I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General 
to  advise  each  county  prosecutor  that  he 
should  establish  within  his  ofRce  a  highly 
visible  complaint  bureau  to  which  citizens 
may  come  with  grievances  against  official  ac- 
tivity and  which  will,  on  a  clear  and  reg- 
ular basis,  give  those  p^rsfins  Information 
as  to  the  disposition  of  those  grievances  The 
.Attorney  General  will  designate  a  special 
deputy  to  coordinate  these  complaint  bu- 
reaus and  to  assume  ultimate  resfxinsiblllty 
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for  the  fair  disposition  of  all  grievances  I 
believe  that  tlirough  this  effort,  confidence 
in  the  fairness  of  police  and  other  official 
actions  win  be  enhanced,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  serious  damage  to  police  morale 
iiften  .i.vsoclaled  with  .i  nun-professional  re- 
Mew  system   will  be  .r.otdcd 

Truri^jer  ol  mumc\pul  rourtx 

It  u  imperative  that  our  Judicial  system 
.idmlnlst-er  Ju.ttlce  llrmlv  .md  fairly  to  all  who 
come  before  the  bar  of  justice  Tlie  opera- 
tions I  if  our  municipal  courUs  liave  a  great 
bearing  on  the  elTectlvenefiB  of  our  law  en- 
forcement efforts  and  on  public  confidence  in 
our  system  of  justice  Many  highly  qualified 
observers.  Including  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Crime  chaired  by  William 
George,  have  for  .-^'me  time  proposed  that  the 
functions  of  the  present  rnunlcipitl  court  .sys- 
tem be  transferred  to  a  unified  State  court 
system.  I  endorse  this  proposal,  but  I  fully 
reco«nlze  th.it  it  involves  a  host  of  complex 
problems.  Their  resolution  will  require  Uie 
mast  thoughtful  consideration  .ind  I  there- 
fore recommend  the  establishment  i>f  a  sf)e- 
.^lal  Cominlselon.  consisting  of  members 
selected  by  the  three  branches  I'f  our  govern. 
ment,  to  conduct  aii  exhaustive  investigation 
f>f  tills  proposal,  to  review  the  suggestions  of 
the  many  groups  c<>iicerne<l  with  our  covirts. 
.md  to  recommend  the  best  po«i»ible  transfer 
system  Tliis  inquiry  must  proceed  with  de- 
libersitlon  and  healthy  caution,  but  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Commission  move  forward  to 
plan  for  a  transfer  i-f  responsibilities  tliat 
would  take  effect  not  later  than  January. 
1H71 

Hrcordtng  \n  muntapal  eouris 

Shurt  of  this  major  reform  of  our  Judicial 
system,  fijere  .tre  significant  .stepe  that  caji  be 
taken  now  First,  in  order  to  restore  full  con- 
fidence in  our  i--ourt  system  at  its  most  f  unda- 
mentaJ  and  most  visible  level.  I  recommend 
tiiat  the  State  assume  the  expense  of  prcivld- 
ing  recording  equipment  :or  the  munlclp>al 
courts  in  all  our  cities  with  populations  over 
50.000  It  is  in  these  cities  that  the  volume 
of  caacs  in.ikes  such  equipment  especially 
necessary  ,tnd  that  the  .ibsence  t.f  a  record 
t;lves  the  impression  of  .assembly  line  Ju.stlce 
and  sometimes  deprives  the  accused  tif  effec- 
tive review  FVir  this  purpose.  I  request  that 
3105. LHX)  be  appropriated  to  tile  Administra- 
tive Director  of  the  Oanris. 

Strengthened  admxniitTation  of  justice 
Second,  confidence  in  our  courts  will  also 
be  promoted  by  greater  utilization  of  proce- 
dures to  render  the  initial  stages  of  the  crimi- 
nal process — axrest  and  ball  —  less  traumatic, 
yet  no  less  iwlft  and  sure.  I  recommend  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  summons  in  lieu  of 
.vrrest  to  include  those  accused  of  minor  of- 
fenses normally  dealt  with  at  the  munlcipial 
court  level.  Further  I  suggest  more  effective 
implementation  of  tlie  release  on  recognl- 
/aiK~e  system  to  achieve  quick  evaluation  of 
.tn  individual's  backgrotiad  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  retain  him 
in  custody  to  ensure  his  appearance  at  trial 
Thus  jobs  will  not  be  lost  and  families 
thrown  on  relief  unnecessarily  l>ecaitse.  of 
cumt>ersome  pri.">cesses  of  the  law  irrelevant 
to  the  goal  of  swift,  firm,  and  fair  Justice. 
The  probation  aide  corps  which  I  propose — 
and  which  I  shall  describe  momentarily— will 
permit  a  more  prompt  evaluation  of  arrested 
individuals.  I  also  recommend  that  525.000 
be  made  avaiUible  to  the  Administrative-Di- 
rector ol  the  Courts  for  a  thorough  study  of 
programs  such  .is  the  non-criminal  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics,  which  has  lieen  effectively 
utilized  In  such  places  as  New  York  City  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Vera  Institute. 
Probotion 
I  have  often  said  that  I  believe  no  dollar 
of  public  money  Is  more  wisely  vised  than  a 
dollar  invested  In  improving  probation  serv- 
ices to  guide  young  people  away  from  lives  of 
crime  and   toward   useful   places   In  society. 
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To  prove  this  case,  we  need  only  ci>mpare  the 
burden  upon  taxpayers  of  maintaining  i>iie 
person  in  a  penal  institution  against  the 
much  lower  cost  of  supervising  the  same 
person  on  intensive  probation  For  Instance, 
the  suite  spends  .ipproxlmat^ly  $2,100  per 
year  lor  each  inmate  at  the  State  Prison. 
$2,900  for  each  inmate  at  the  .\nnandale 
Reformatory,  and  S4.900  for  each  Inmate  at 
the  State  Home  for  Girls,  while  the  .iverage 
annual  I'osl  uf  probation  is  estimated  .it 
.ipproxlmat^lv  *300  per  ;irobatloner  And  the 
burden  on  uixpayers  Is  multiplied  when,  as 
i.s  often  the  c-.use.  the  f.imlly  of  a  prl.son  in- 
mate is  added  to  the  welfare  rolls 

Hard  practlcalitv.  not  leniency  toward  l.iw- 
breukers.  dictates  that  we  spend  the  rnoney 
necessary  to  expand  our  probation  service*. 

One  undeniable  probleni  m  this  respect, 
however,  is  the  Increasing  l.ick  uf  communi- 
cation between  mnnr-clty  residents  and  Uie 
community  at  large  This  breakdown,  which 
Is  by  definition  dangerous,  can  be  disastrous 
when  it  impedes  the  relationship  between  a 
probation  officer  and  a  youth  under  !i's  su- 
pervision At  present,  the  high  educational 
qualifications  required  for  jirobation  offi- 
cers— namely  a  college  degree — make  it  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  lor  probation  work  persons 
whose  own  experience  would  help  them 
bridge  this  gap. 

Probation  aides 

But  I  do  not  suggest  that  sUindards  bo 
lowered  for  entry  into  this  noble  profession. 
Rather.  I  propose  that  there  be  created  with- 
in the  various  county  probation  departments 
the  position  of  probation  aide  This  [xisltion 
would  require  only  a  high  school  dlpl(jma  or 
Its  equivalent  With  In-servlce  training  .ind 
college  incentives,  a  program  for  probation 
aides  would  provide  not  only  job  opportuni- 
ties for  joung  persons  but  also  a  bridge  be- 
tween probation  otficers  and  the  cornniunity. 
These  probation  aides,  while  always  working 
under  the  supervision  of  the  professionally 
trained  probatloii  officer,  could  reach  into 
disadvantaged  communities  lo  help  secure 
employment,  housing  .ind  ither  services  for 
probationers  I  request  that  $350,000  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrative  Director  of 
the  Courts  for  this  program,  which  on  a  cost- 
benefit  basis  represents  an  extremely  sound 
investment  for  society. 

DiMviijTi  on  riril  ng'iti 

In  order  that  the  Division  on  Civil  Rights 
may  more  ctTectlvely  Implement  this  .State's 
exemplary  civil  rights  law.  I  .an  recommend- 
ing that  an  additional  appropriation  of  $275.- 
000  be  made  to  it  With  these  funds  the 
Division  will  be  able  to  ftAH  and  maintain 
a  third  regional  office  in  Cmiden  and  to  es- 
•vAbllsh  branch  offices  in  other  key  areas  In 
.iddltlon.  this  appropriation  will  pernut  the 
establishment  of  an  Affirmatl'.  e  .A'.tlon  L'nlt 
to  locate  and  rn'ercome  patterns  L.f  discrim- 
ination. 

Expanded  real  estate  comh7i.,^}on 
I  also  ask  that  the  New  Jersey  Re.il  Estate 
Commi.ssion  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
two  members,  .iiid  that  the  .•salaries  provided 
for  Commission  nicmbers  be  increased  from 
$4  000  to  $5,000  per  year  .-Acting  In  concert, 
the  Real  Estate  Comnil.ssion  ,ind  the  Division 
on  Civil  Rights  cm  do  much  to  make  the 
Idea  of  fair  housing  a  reality. 

Stronger  consumer  protection 

I  also  recommend  an  lncre.^sed  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  for  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Protection  to  establish  a  reijional  office  In  the 
southern  part  of  our  State  .md  to  expand  Its 
consume.-  education  programs  in  the  curric- 
ula of  the  public  schools  of  our  State.  So  that 
consumer  credit  is  available  to  core  city  resi- 
dents at  fair  interest  r.ites,  I  also  suggest  the 
authorization  of  credit,  unions  whose  mem- 
bership may  consist  t>i  residents  of  a  well- 
defined  urban  neighborhood  or  community. 

NARCOTICS    CONTHOL 

The  complex  and  baffling  problem  of  nar- 
cotics addiction  aiid  drug  abuse  Is  one  of  the 


most  i..!ked  about  but  k'.»>l  imler..tood  social 
problems  of  our  time  It  is  a  vitally  Import. mt 
problem  because  of  the  .spread  ol  its  m.milold 
evil  effects  among  our  youth 

.\ction  IS  retiuired  m  the  two  broad  areas 
of  prevention  of  new  addiction  ..nd  the  re- 
habilitation of  present  addicts. 

Eduraluin  against  narcotics 
III  I  he  area  of  prevention,  an  important 
step  we  can  lake  is  to  educate  our  youth  as 
to  the  extreme  dangers  of  drug  abuse  Since 
the  drug  habit  is  so  intractable,  once  begun. 
It  is  viuil  to  head  off  iti  inlliatlon  becuise  of 
litnoraiice  or  experiment  I  htive  therelore 
.isked  the  Comnil.ssioner  of  Education  to  lake 
a  nuniber  of  stops  to  in. ike  l.icts  about  drui;s 
known  in  our  schools  Earlier  this  year  the 
Commissioner  circulated  5000  copies  of  a 
comprehensive  i;5-page  reference  book  oii 
drugs  lor  te.icl.ers  in  our  .schools  In  response 
to  .1  suggestion  by  the  Seiiate  Majority 
Leader.  Senator  McDermolt.  the  Commis- 
sioner will  lorm  .1  speakers  Inireau  st.iffed 
by  experts  including  doctors,  l.iw  enforce- 
ment orticials.  rehabilitation  personnel,  and 
other  knowledgeable  parties,  lo  make  appear- 
ances at  local  .'-rhools  m  lurums  and  seminars 
with  teachers  and  students. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Comnns.";ioner  to 
arrange  .seminars  on  drugs,  lo  be  held  this 
summer  lor  teachers  from  school  districts 
throughout  tlie  St.ite  ut  which  tiie  uinda- 
inent.ils  of  drug  .iddictioii  and  detection  can 
be  imparted,  much  as  they  are  to  our  police. 
An  expansion  of  this  immediate  prot'r.un  by 
the  lill  would  make  it  jiossible  for  a  teacher 
from  every  high  .^chool  .md  junior  high 
school  in  the  State  to  have  attended  this 
important  seminar  by  the  end  of  the  coming 
school  vear.  I  have  asked  the  jjrosecuUirs  ol 
our  various  counties,  the  Now  Jersey  Nar- 
cotic Eniorcemcnt  Officers  .Xssociation,  and 
the  Federal  Bureaxi  of  N.ircotics  and  Danger- 
ous Druits  lo  participate  lully  in  this  pro- 
gram, Au  .iiiproprialioii  oi  $40,000  will  be 
necessarv  for  .idmmistr.itr.e  cosus  ,ind  i)ay- 
nients  to  le.ichers  in  lieu  of  salary  during 
the  seminars,  I  have  also  asked  the  Chancel- 
lor of  Higher  Education  to  explore  with  the 
trustees  .aid  presidents  ol  the  state  colleges 
a  new  concentration  on  n.-irrotics  informa- 
tion ill  our  teacher-preparation  programs. 
especially  in  ine  iields  of  health  education 
and  physical  education. 

Addit:onal  State  police 
Pre'.entlon  ..Iso  requires  uctlon  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement.  Here  I  refer  lo  law  en- 
forcement activities  directed  [jrimarily 
against  the  narcotics  '. endor.  ",vho  consumtly 
seeks  to  creati^  new  i.ddicts.  and  against  the 
.ipparatus  of  organized  crime  that  secures 
and  distributes  drugs  m  the  .'-trcets.  No  more 
cruel  or  rcprehcniaible  class  of  persons  exists, 
and  an  mcre.ise  in  our  .ictivities  against 
them  can  only  have  ;i  s,Uut.iry  etlec-  on  con- 
trol of  the  size  ol  the  addict  population  with 
which  we  must  deal.  We  must  insist  on  severe 
punishment  o!  these  despicable  purveyors  of 
dant-'erous  drugs,  and  on  \igorous  police  ac- 
tion directed  toward  tiieir  apprehension. 
Elsewhere  I  have  requested  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000  for  the  recruitment  of  60  addi- 
tional State  Policemen,  .'t  least  30  of  whom 
will  be  .i.ssigned  to  the  organized  crime  sec- 
tion of  -hat  agency.  One  of  the  major  duties 
of  that  section  will  be  undercover  assistance 
to  local  governments  m  locating  and  appre- 
hending those  responsible  for  the  pushing  of 
drugs,  and  I  therefore  uri;e  prompt  approval 
of  this  request. 

Rc/iabi.'ifafion 
In    the    rehabilitation    of    present   addicts. 
New  Jersey  has  much  to  be  proud  of.  but  the 
truth  there  is  no  full  and  provable  solution 
vet  m  sight  in  this  or  any  other  state. 

In     1964     the     Legislature     unanimously 

p.ussed.    and    I   signed    into   law.   Senate   210. 

which   became   Chapter  226   of  the   Laws  of 

1964    (NJ.S.A.    30:6Ci     With    this   landmark 
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legislation  New  Jersey  became  the  lirst  St.ile 
ill  the  nation  to  otler  luxspitilization  as  a  \ol- 
cntary  alternative  to  inc.irceration  lor  nou- 
,  ninlnal  addlct,s  convicted  .is  disorderly  i^er- 
sons.  The  law  is  an  extraordln.irily  farsighled 
one.  liut  several  dltliculties  have  arisen  m  its 
un  piemen  union. 

F'irst,  there  is  not  adequate  \alidated  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  how  lo  keep  a  detoxi- 
ued  addict  off  his  habit  -how  to  rehabilitate 
him.  This  f.ict  was  early  recognized  by  the 
Legislature's  Narcotic  Drug  Study  Commis- 
sion, chaired  by  Senator  Sandman,  who  was 
a  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  sought  and  won  a  $11  nillUon  ttrant 
m  1967  from  the  federal  Olfice  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  determine  the  value  of  com- 
inuiilty  involvement  In  narcotics  rehabilita- 
tion aiid  to  provide  experience  m  the  use  (^f 
new  rehabllilation  techniques  Thrtnigh  this 
program  the  Department  i.s  supiHirting  the 
efforts  of  community-based  ttroups  in  Essex. 
Hudson,  Middlesex  and  Mounioulh  counties. 
and  concrete  progr.mis  are  already  underway 
in  the  first  two  of  these  counties  These 
groups  win  lest,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Department  of  Community  Aflairs  iiersoniiel 
of  great  authority  In  this  Held,  all  major 
rehabilitation  t/eclinitiuis  that  have  been  al- 
lempted.  under  jiublic  or  private  auspices, 
elsewhere  in  the  counfry. 

Libcrtu  Park  d  ntcr 
Furthermore,  I  have  arranged  with  Uic 
lederal  Office  of  Economic  Opponunily  lo 
make  available  to  these  coninuinity -based 
groups  the  former  Job  Corps  .  enter  at  Lib- 
erty Park,  in  Jersey  City.  This  facility  will 
greatly  enhance  planned  rehabilitation  activ- 
ities, and  the  Commissioner  of  In.'^tltulions 
and  Agencies  v. ill  periodically  Inspect  it  pur- 
suant to  its  designation  by  him  .is  a  tem- 
porary rehabilitation  center  under  Chapter 
226,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  (jrogram.  which 
IS  lunctionlng  entirely  without  Stale  funds, 
will  help  provide  the  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques necessary  to  make  the  rehabilitation 
phase  of  Chapter  226  work. 

Coordinated  State  effort 
Second,  because  of  the  need  lor  clcjser  co- 
ordination of  State  efforts  under  Chapter  226. 
I  have  directed  the  Commissioner  of  Iiistitu- 
tions  and  Agencies  lo  strengthen  the  organi- 
zation of  his  Department  m  this  sphere  con- 
sistent with  the  broad  inirp''>-'^''s  <>'"  Chapter 
226.  The  present  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol will  henceforth  report  directly  to  the 
Commissioner  rather  than  to  any  Division 
head.  The  coordination,  cUrectlon,  plruining, 
and  supervision  of  ;  U  programs,  including 
after-care  clinics,  under  Chapter  226  will  be 
placed  under  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  A 
research  unit  in  the  Bureau  v,nll  be  estab- 
l.shed  to  seek  out  innovative  approaches  to 
cure  and  control  addiction,  and  to  this  end 
the  Director  will  have  close  ties  with  the 
experimental  program  of  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  and  with  relevant  federal 
agencies. 

^tedical  treatment  and  ciftcr-care  supervir.on 
Third,  experience  tinder  Chapter  226  has 
.shown  that  some  nddlcts  volunteer  for  med- 
ical treatment  In  lieu  of  incarceration  not  l>e- 
i-ause  of  a  sincere  desire  for  rehabilitation 
but  because  hospltaUz,aUon  appears  U-ss 
onerous  than  incarceration.  Experts  nsrce 
that  in  order  to  be  treatable,  an  addict  must 
eenuinelv  seek  rehabilitation  and  a  chanse 
m  his  way  of  life.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
N.  J.  S.  A.  3O16C-6  be  amended  'o  iirovide 
that  when  an  addict  opts  for  medic.U  treat- 
metn  in  lieu  of  Incarceration,  the  court  must 
order  confinement  for  such  treatment  for  :i 
minimum  of  six  months  with  a  mandatory 
probation  period  of  five  year.s.  The  court  will 
retain  jurisdiction  to  inflict  the  original  .sen- 
tence of  one  year  should  'he  addict  violate 
his  probation  by  a  relapse  into  addiction  or 
by  other  cause.  By  Imposing  a  minimum  of 
six   months'   medical   confinement    and    five 
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\  ears'  probation,  we  shall  dlscour.ige  addicts 
irom  t.iking  the  medical  option  unless  they 
have  a  .-sincere  desire  for  rehablliuitum.  We 
^hall  tliert'lore  have  a  much  greater  chance 
1.)  rehabilitate  those  who  do  opt  lor  nu>dical 
;rt*atiiierjt. 

Narcotics  rcliubihtafion  icnie's 
l-'ina!ly.  Chapter  226  has  suffered  from  a 
.shortage  of  fafilllies  for  housing  .iddlct-s  who 
choose  medical  treatment.  Because  of  this 
sliorlage,  and  the  need  lo  reach  a  l.irge  num- 
ber of  addicts,  the  pcricKi  of  conilnement  has 
become  quite  short.  We  owe  11  to  our  citi- 
zenry. .Old  to  our  police  who  work  .so  hard  to 
.ippreheiid  addicus,  to  keep  tiieni  m  confine- 
ment for  .ih  appropriate  period  of  time,  tor 
their  own  itcxxl  and  lor  the  good  of  society, 
I  therefore  recommend  that  you  appropriate 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
narcotics  rehabilitation  centers  for  the  re- 
ception and  housing  of  addict.s  conilned  lor 
medical  ire.itment  and  rehabilitation  under 
the  new  six  moiitiis'  minlnuim  (onllnemi  ot 
period  that  I  have  recommended.  Without 
these  centers,  this  nilniimim  conlinenifiit 
Ijeriod  cannot  be  admliusiori'd  effectivelv  on 
ihe  basis  of  HSO  resident  .iddicts,  ur!i  a 
center  would  require  $1,080,000  aninniUy  1:1 
operalint;  costs  lor  tne  provision  ol  an  inlefi- 
sive  program  of  work,  individual  .iiul  croup 
therapy,  counseling,  and  tramiiia  111  li„sic 
work  and  academic  .'-kills 

Nar,-otu-s  purole-probalion  (ifficrrs 
I'he  preci.se  priority  of  capital  expcndnores 
for  centers  of  tills  kind  will  be  tlerermiiK-d  in 
the  forthcoming  rejiort  of  the  Commi.s,sio:i  to 
Evaluate  the  Ciipital  Needs  of  New  Jersey 
With  jio  prcjudL-nienl  on  my  part  a.s  to  the 
ComnMssion's  conclusions  m  this  regaid.  I 
consider  the  initiation  of  this  prouram  so 
import.int  that  I  request  $.500,000  to  rent  ap- 
jiroprlale  f.icilities.  with  an  option  10  buy. 
until  cipii.il  funds  can  be  made  .ivailable 
Furthermore,  lo  implement  the  five-year  pro- 
bation period  that  I  have  pro^xised.  I  recom- 
mend the  cst.ibli.'hment  of  a  c.idre  ol  seleced 
andsoecially  trained  p.-irole-j>robatiou  officers 
who  would  supervise  in  the  community  ad- 
dicts discharged  from  'he  ni.rcotics  rehabil- 
it.iiion  centers,  :ind  I  ask  you  to  jircnide 
$500000  lor  this  purpose.  Also,  I  request 
$200  000  lor  the  establishment  of  ,ifter-care 
(Imlcs  to  be  located  in  the  ro-eas  of  i^reatest 
i.eed.  lor  the  testing  and  supervision  of 
.iddicts  on  parole 

COMMtfNlTY      ilH.\LTH     l  ENTFIiS 

You  and  I  must  -'jon  foreclose  further  de- 
l.iv  on  the  institution  of  a  fully  adequate 
Medicaid  prosrnri  lor  New  Jersey  Becaise 
of  the  greatly  improved  health  care  iliat 
Medicaid  can  bring  to  a  sizeable  number 
of  our  citizens,  've  must  determine  siiortly 
its  initial  size  and  shape — and  see  n  it  that 
they  lully  reflect  the  unmistakable  health 
needs  of  mir  people. 

But  as  an  immediate  and  necessary  step  to 
overcome  carefully  documented  deficiencies 
in  he.ilth  services  for  the  pC)or.  I  recommend 
the  .-.ppropnatioi'.  of  $720  000  for  'he  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  operate,  or  crjinract  lor 
tlie  operation  01  six  community  health  cen- 
ters in  Icw-income  neishborhocxls.  Each  cen- 
ter would  be  staffed  by  a  comnninity  medi- 
cal service  team,  consisting  of  licensed  phy- 
sici.'ins,  registered  nurses  and  par,i-proles- 
sionnl  community  health  aides.  Fhvsu.ins 
and  the  haspitiil  i  r  lo"al  health  department 
with  which  Cach  center  would  be  aftiliau'd 
would  provide  comprehensive  supervision  1 
urge  your  prompt  action  on  this  important 
he.ilth  porposal. 

SUMMER     rFCRE.^rlON 

Recreational  facilities  in  our  iiiner-citv 
areas  are  often  i:, adequate,  and  sometimes 
non-existent  To  provide  improved  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  mner-citv  chii'ir-..-, 
this  summer  I  have  directed  the  tonimis- 
sloncr  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment to  make  niPXimum  use  cf  our  out- 
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standing  State  park  system,  which  can  ac- 
commodate, on  the  average,  about  6.000 
additional  visitors  on  weekdays  and  3  500  on 
weekends  and  holidays  Sponsors  of  groups 
of  inner-clty  children — including  txjards  of 
education,  churches,  and  community  action 
agencies-— who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our 
Stare  parks  will  normally  have  to  provide 
supervisory  personnel  and  transportation  To 
ensure  m.tximum  participation  of  hard- 
pressed  sponsors,  however,  I  request  an  ap- 
proprl.itlon  of  $50  ooo  for  the  Department  '<> 
provide  seventy  staff  counsellors  for  the  park 
system  during  the  eight-week  summer  pe- 
riixl  and  $100  000  for  the  Department  to  sub- 
sidize transpt>rtatlon  costs  where  absolutely 
neceesary. 

To  unprove  recreational  opportunities 
within  our  Inner  cities  themsel. ea,  I  request 
$5U0  UUO  fur  the  Department  s  Bureau  <jf  Out- 
door Recreation  to  administer,  on  a  flf.y- 
Ilfty  matching  b.i.sls  with  communities,  a 
progr.iin  for  facilities  that  must  be  approved 
Liv  the  Bureau  and  that  could  runge  from  fire 
hydrant  sprinkler  heads  U>  p<jrt.ible  swim- 
ming pools 

riNANCINO   THE    PROGRAM 

In  suggesting  thl.<i  program  to  meet  a  New 
Jersey  crisis  of  massive  proportions  I  recog- 
nize my  reeponslbUity  to  propose  the  source 
of  funds  for  Its  accomplishment  But  be- 
cause of  the  clear  control  of  this  Legislature 
by  the  majority  paxtv.  I  can  but  propose, 
and  thus  do  not  have  the  final  choice  I 
shall  do  so  In  good  faith  and  with  full  will- 
ingness to  share  with  yo^.  responsibility  for 
the  enactment  of  any  tax  program  necessary 
to  meet  our  obligations  These  Immediate 
obligations,  as  I  have  outlined  them  and  as 
I  honestly  see  them,  break  down  as  follows 


I  In  mtlUonsI 

,Stute  as.->umpf;iin  of  a  ma'or  pro- 
portion of  welfare  costs  — 

The  urbiti  progrnni  and  U«  en- 
forcement   -    .    ..-...-    --  - 

The  emergency  State  scbool  aid 
program 

The  housing  pro|{ram. . 


*55  9 


20  2 


25 
23 


Total       126   I 

Neic  Jersey'*  needs 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  together 
whether  the  programs  are  really  needed  In 
m.iklng  this  decision  we  must  ask  ourselves 
a  number  of  questions. 

Can  we  dispense  with  an  adequate  housing 
program  which  will  provide' se\eral  tens  of 
thousands  of  family  homes,  when  we  kriow 
the  realistic  needs  In  this  State  nia  Into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  ' 

Can  we  avoid  the  emergency  State  school 
aid  program  when  we  know  how  minimal  It 
Is  In  beginning  to  make  up  for  the  deteriora- 
tion and  detlclencle.s  of  the  past     our  pasf 

Shall  we  lay  bare  our  society  to  crime  and 
violence  and  narcotic  addiction  and  hopeless 
fr\istratlun  and  foster  that  alienation  which 
will  truly  make  us  two  nations,  living  as 
though  In  an  armed  camp  while  we  con- 
tinue verbally  to  pledge  allegiance  to  "One 
nation,  under  Ood.  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  jastlce  for  all'"" 

Shall  we  condemn  our  fellow  citizens,  both 
those  who  honestly  need  welfare  assistance 
and  those  local  property  taxpayers  who  are 
staggering  under  the  burden  uf  its  support, 
to  an  unending  FVankensteln-llke  welfare 
cycle,  or  shall  we  try  to  bre.Tk  that  cycle 
and  restore  the  family  unit  and  provide 
training  and  tncentUe  for  useful  work  in- 
stead of  permanent  welfare  dependencv  ' 

If  we  are  convinced  of  the  need"  of  these 
programs,  as  I  think  we  are  we  must  face 
this  question    What  shall  we  do  about  them'' 

Shall  we  be  men  of  courage  and  recon- 
ciliation and  vision  and  wisdom  or  shall  we 
Jockey  fur  political  ad'.annge  and  seek  po- 
litical asylum  from  our  duty,  to  the  im- 
mediate damage  of  cur  own  StTte  and  tie 
sure  discredit  of  our  own  record  as  it  will 
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be    written    down    In    the    history    of    these 
limes? 

Reieniw  programs 

I  have  conhdence  that  together  we  shall 
do  right  as  we  see  the  right  To  that  end. 
I  hav?  informed  the  leaders  of  this  L«glsla- 
ture,  first,  that  I  shall  not  avoid  responsi- 
bility for  suggesting  t  ix  sources  to  sustain 
th;s  program,  a  .d  second,  that  I  am  not 
stubborn  in  my  views  as  to  the  means  to 
ic'ompiish  the  program,  .is  firmly  convinced 
ao  I  am  of  tlie  necessity  of  the  program 
Itself. 

My  first  preference  to  meet  the  needs  I 
have  described  is  a  graduated  personal  In- 
c  jme  tax  at  approximately  half  oj  the  current 
New  York  income  tax  rates,  I  should  like  to 
tell  yuu  my  reasoning 

1  This  tax  would  scarcely  affect  I  not  nearly 
as  much  as  does  our  present  sales  taxi  the 
m.xjorlty  of  the  cltlzeiis  of  this  btate,  A  man 
earning  $7,500.  for  instance,  with  .»  .vlfe  and 
f'lur  children,  would  pay  less  than  $5C  per 
year 

2  The  tax  paid  to  New  Jersey  would  be 
deductible  in  computing  income  subject  to 
federal  taxation,  and  thus,  millions  of  dol- 
lars would  come  to  New  Jersey  Instead  of  in 
the  federal  government,  an  outcome  devoutly 
wis.'ied  every  year  by  tiixpayers'  groups  and 
other  informed  citizens 

3.  The  yield  of  this  tax  for  the  half  uf  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  in  which  it  would 
be  collected  would  adequately  meet  the  cost 
of   the  program  I  have  outlined. 

4  The  ensuing  full-year  'ax  yield  would 
enible  us  tai  to  look  forward  to  ptylng  for 
a  meaningful  and  not  a  pretended  Medicaid 
program;  ibi  to  defray  more  than  SlOO 
million  In  mandatfd  increases,  such  as  pen- 
sion*, which  will  come  due  next  year  and 
be  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  revenues 
and  also  beyond  the  practical  control  of  any 
one  of  us  to  avoid:  'Ci  to  meet  the  initial 
debt  costs  of  any  capital  program  decid'.'d  on 
by  the  people;  and  idi  to  cope  with  the 
operating  costs  of  any  expanded  college, 
highway.  Institutional,  or  other  program 
whch  Is  In  prospect. 

But  under  apparent  legislative  policy,  a'- 
lectmg  members  of  both  parties.  It  appears 
that  an  income  tax  would  engender  debute 
which  would  promote  a  long  and  possibly 
fruitless  political  controversy  No  matter  how 
that  controversy  eventually  would  be  re- 
solved. It  would  eat  up  valuable  'ime  In 
these  next  two  months — the  time  remaining 
for  the  most  important  decisions  i  New 
Jersey  Legislature  wtis  ever  called  upon  to 
make.  The'e  decisions  are  em-rgent  ..  nd 
vitj!  They  cannot  iwait  the  outcome  of 
any   "ong  new-tax  debate 

My  positun  Is  clear  But  If  'he  Legislature 
13  indeed  unwilling  to  re-examine  Its  posl- 
tion^as  I  believe  it  should  then,  in  the 
:  t.'e  of  the  present  emergency,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  look  elsewhere 

The  cost  of  the  program  I  suggest  could 
obviously  be  met  by  a  one  percent  rise  in  the 
New  Jersey  sales  tax  and  .i  five  cent  increase 
in  cigarette  taxes.  And  If  this  solution  Is  not 
agreeable  to  the  Legislature,  the  program 
might  be  supported  by  other  sources  of  tax 
revenue,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  consider  what- 
ever conclusions  you  reach 

For  as  I  have  said,  the  program  Is  of  first 
Importance  to  me,  as  It  must  be  to  you,  and 
the  nature  of  the  tax  revenue  needed  to  sup- 
port It  Is  of  secondary  Importance  Like  you. 
I  dislike  tiixes  of  any  kind  and.  If  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  might  prefer  to  go  on 
from  year  to  year,  stringing  the  beads  and 
balancing  the  mirrors,  a  little  excise  boost 
here  aiid  little  gimmick  there  But  we  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes,  in  our  own  p<jlltical 
lifetime,  the  result  of  such  equivocation  It 
has  brought  us  to  a  very  sorry  pass,  and  un- 
less we  wish  to  hurt  our  State  and  its  com- 
munities and  Its  people  severely  we  must 
come  to  our  senses  and,  like  other  states, 
begin  to  pay  our  own  way    provide  for  the 
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needs   of   our    iwn   citls'ens,    iulflll    our   own 
destiny. 

CONCLUSION 

I  think  we  ha.e  come  to  the  end  of  that 
happy  road  when  the  citizens  of  the  nK)5t 
tightly  run  state  government  in  the  nation 
can  be  looked  In  the  eye  by  a  [X)llticlan  ami 
blandly  told  that  Imaginary  economies  ;ii 
government,  or  tightening  the  belt  against 
make-belleva  extravagances,  or  buying  time 
with  another  study  or  tax  convention,  or  gei- 
tlng  past  .mother  election  year,  or  flndlnn 
some  my.sterlous  kind  of  non-tax  revenue, 
can  solve  our  problems. 

We  have  reached  the  day  of  reckoning. 
And  I  tell  you  very  seriously  and  respectfuHv 
that  we  must  act  in  these  two  months  belorc 
us  or  this  Slate  over  the  next  six  years  will 
sink  into  stagnation  and  despair  that  will 
take  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  overcome. 
Dedicated  New  Jersev  citizens  who  serve  on 
our  boards  of  education,  .is  trustees  of  our 
colleges  .»nd  anlver.sltle.'  as  boards  of  man- 
agers of  our  institutions,  a?  niembers,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  distinguished  Commission  to 
Evaluate  the  Caplt^il  Needs  of  New  Jerse\ . 
and  who  serve  the  Stale  In  munv  other  wavs 
will  soon  begin  to  lose  confidence  if  we 
equivocate  any  further.  And  our  people  and 
our  communities — especially  the  most  hard- 
pressed  among  them-- will  pay  a  heavy  price 
indeed  for  further  neglect  on  our  part 

If  you  think  I  exaggerate,  only  look  ;or 
yourself — look  .it  our  urban  communities,  at 
our  rural  pciverty,  at  our  rotting  tenements 
at  our  decaying  schools,  at  the  generations  of 
youth  we  are  wasting,  at  many  other  weak- 
nesses m  a  Stale  which  could  be  a  leader  ;n 
the  American  community  of  states,  if  we 
would  only  lace  the  truth  and  do  our  simple 
duty. 

Let  us  proceed  to  that  duty.  Let  us  do  that 
Job — not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  not 
as  conservatives  or  liberals,  not  .ts  men  ul 
the  city  or  tlie  suburb  or  the  i.trm,  but  as 
men  of  courage  and  wisdom,  bearing  llie 
trust  of  our  fellow  I'ltizens  who  a.sk  of  us 
only  one  thing — to  do  our  honest  best. 

Special  message  cost 
.\ssumptiou    of    75    percent    of 

welfare     costs $54,500,000 

Work    incentive    program    and 

day  care 1.438.000 

Total 55.  938,  000 

L'rban    programs    itnd    law    en- 
!(.ircement . 

School    construction 2.000,000 

Urbiin  Education  Corps 500.000 

Educational    opportunity 

fund     2.500.000 

Neighborhood  education  cen- 
ters     .     -       .. 480.000 

Headstart    supplement- lUO.  000 

Skills    center    expansion 1,547.  0(iO 

ftchooWunch  program ,-3.000,000 

Employment     :1.  500.  OOO 

Law  enforcement 
Police  training- 

Scholarships     ..-- 75,000 

Operation  Combine lH5.0(iO 

.■\ttltudlnal    testing 50,000 

Police  cadet  program 300,  Ouo 

Slxtv    additional   State    Po- 
lice      500.000 

Police  effectiveness: 

Communications    400,000 

Police   :alx->ratory 475,000 

Reglonallzution     50,000 

Special  agents (M 

f'lvlllans (M 

Recruitment    (M 

Unified  court  system (M 

Recording     for     municipal 

courts        --  105.000 

Summons  in  lieu  of  arrest..  (M 

Release  on  recognizance (M 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Sppctal  message  co.st-  Continued 

Urban    programs    and    law    en- 
forcement— Continued 
Law  enforcement — Continued 
Study      hv     administrative 

director'.    ,-      $25,000 

Probation    aides     —  350,000 

Civil   righus  division 275.000 

Consumer    protection 100,000 

Narcotics  control 2,320,000 

Community    health   centers.-  720.000 

Summer  recreation 650,000 

Touil 20,207.000 

Kinergency   school   aid 25,000,000 


Housing: 

Hoimlng  assistance  f\ind: 

Rent  supplement.s,   interest 
subsidies,     and     in     lieu 

payments    12,500,000 

Mortgage    Rxmrantee 5.000.000 

RehablllUitlon     loans 5.000,000 

Expansion  of   revolving  dem- 
onstration  fund 2,500,000 

Total    25,000,000 

Grand  total 126,145,000 

'  No  cost 


IS  INSURRECTION  BREWING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    .SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  we 
are  facing  a  i,'rave  moral  crisis  in  the 
Nation  because  of  the  continuing  demise 
of  respect  lor  law  and  oi-der.  As  we  seek 
way.s  of  unpi-ovmi,'  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  our  citizens,  we  must  be  ex- 
tremely carelul  not  to  appease  the  law- 
breakers in  our  .society.  Many  experts  in 
this  field  have  predicted  that  the  situa- 
tion could  set  worse  before  we  fully  real- 
ize the  serious  effect  such  appeasement 
has  on  our  society. 

The  tiravity  of  this  trend  was  very 
knowledgeably  discussed  by  Mr.  Richard 
H,  Sanger  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
December  25,  1967.  and  the  digest  of  this 
article  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of 
Reader  s  Digest. 

I  recommend  that  the  article  be  read 
by  Senators  and  by  all  other  Americans. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jProm  tlie  Readers  Digest,  April  19681 
Is    Insurrection    Brewing    in    the    United 

States?-   An  Expert's  Appraisal 

(Condensed  from  US,  News  &  World  Report 

interview  with  Richard  H.  Sanger  i 

(Note.— Richard  H,  Sanger  Is  a  recognized 
.luthorlty  on  the  causes  and  patterns  of 
political  violence.  He  spent  more  than  a  year 
in  Russia.  In  1933  and  1934.  and  attended  a 
series  of  lectures  on  how  to  foment  revolu- 
tion. Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  lec- 
tured on  the  dangers  of  communism;  then, 
during  25  years  in  the  U  S  Foreign  Service, 
he  observed  at  firsthand  Insurgencies  and 
revolts  In  a  number  of  countries.  The  author 
of  'Insurgent  Era."  he  is  .i  lecturer  at  various 
universities,  the  State  Department's  Foreign 
Service  In.'^tltute  and  senior  defense  colleges.  I 

Q.  Mr.  Sanger,  the  way  things  have  been 
going   in   this   country,   could   It   be  that   an 
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,open  Insurrection  against  Uie  governineiu  !.'_ 
developing? 

A.  Yes,  It  is  quite  possible.  I  observed  the 
course  of  a  half  dozen  insurgencies  and  re- 
volts overseas — In  Algeria.  Jordan.  Kenya, 
Cuba.  Angola  and  the  Congo — and  I'm  dis- 
turbed to  note  the  similarities  to  the  .sit- 
uation now  in  this  country.  The  evidence  Is 
that  we  are  now  In  a  transition:  passing  Irom 
mere  nuisance  demonstrations  over  civil 
rights  and  Vietnam  to  .something  much  more 
violent  and  dangerous  Perhaps  many  of  us 
have  been  living  In  a  fool's  par.-uilse,  think- 
ing that  "It  can't  happen  here,"  'I'lure  Is 
growing  evidence   to  the  contrary. 

Q.  You  see  a  clearly  dlKcernible  i)attern? 
A.  Definitely.  Political  violence  starts  with 
a  grievance,  a  frustration  to  which  one  or 
more  new  factors  may  be  added.  Without 
question,  some  of  the  patterns  which  have 
led  to  Insurrections  elsewhere  are  bein^  re- 
pealed here.  Some  of  the  snevaiues  played 
up  in  the  United  States  are  phony,  but  there 
are  gen\ilne  grievances:  for  instance,  .in  .tp- 
parent  gap  In  communications  between  the 
ruling  group  and  the  discontented. 

I  notice  other  ingredients.  Leaders,  lor 
example,  .are  now  rising  to  mobilize  the  dis- 
contented. Also  in  tlif  classic  pattern  are  the 
efforts  by  the  aggrieved  to  get  action  lirst 
through  peaceful  delegationK.  then  through 
quiet  demonstrations,  and  then  throui;li 
nuisance  demon.-tratlons — the  .It-lns,  jiray- 
1ns.  Ue-downs.  stall-downs,  .ind  so  on  Tliese 
movements  escalate  rapidly,  Exlroniists  in 
this  country  will  encoiirage  such  escal  ition. 
Q.  What  should  we  expect,  if  the  i>,.itfrn 
runs  true  to  form? 

A.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  next  .summer  to 
see  a  dramatic  and  perhaps  widespread  ex- 
tension of  the  burning  and  looting;  we  saw 
in  Detroit  and  Watt,s.  I  think  we  ve  about 
seen  the  end  ol  wh:a  I  c  ai  ••Gandhi's  note- 
book." the  kind  of  noii-\lolcnt  mov(  nient 
which  goes  no  further  than  tl.t-  nuisance 
demonstration.  Then  you  start  notlli'it  a  taste 
of  ••Stalin's  notebook"  -soniet'ili  >;  much 
more  explosive  and  violcm. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kint;.  tor  irvaiiipU',  i.a.s 
announced  he  will  'tad  a  massive  'J-nioii- 
stration  of  the  nation  jjoor  and  ilisln- 
hented"  in  Washington  this  April.  That  dem- 
onstration could  be  dynamite  Mo;  t  of  the 
demonstrators.  I  expect,  wfiuki  be  conscien- 
tious and  law-abiding.  Bui  i  ^mall  i)c:c:'.'il- 
age  of  extremists  might  try  to  cut  oil  the 
lights  and  water,  cripple  movement  Ijy  turn- 
ing over  vehicles  on  the  main  arteries  .ind 
temporarily  take  over  partes  of  the  city. 
Things  like  these  have  been  done  in  parts  oi 
Detroit.  Watts.  Newark  and  elsewhere 

Consider  what  happened  m  W.^ishmston 
last  October  at  the  mass  anil-war  demon- 
stration. Just  as  the  peaceiul  i-.nd  legitimate 
demonstrators  reached  the  Pentagon,  !-lot)peu 
and  were  ready  to  go  home,  the  cxircniists 
took  over  and  forced  the  issue  purposely 
producing  damage,  injuries  and  iirres'.s. 

Q.  Where  could  the  escalation  go  iroin 
there? 

A,  The  sequence  is  this:  Peaceiul  demon- 
strations lead  to  nuisance  demoiisirations, 
which  lead  to  scattered  violence.  H  that 
doesn't  bring  results,  the  next  step  usually 
takes  the  form  of  underground  acthiiiss — 
material  terror,  the  smashing  ol  windows, 
the  burning  of  cars.  After  that  comes  explo- 
sive terror,  where  picked  and  trained  ele- 
ments in  the  mobs  begin  to  use  guns  and 
bombs.  Personal  terror  and  assassination  fit 
into  this  stage.  Finally,  this  all  builds  up 
to  general  terror — the  sort  of  violence  that 
was  so  messy  and  effective  in  Algeria — rebels 
putting  bombs  in  suitcases  and  leaving  them 
In  streetcars  and  movie  theaters,  or  on  air- 
planes. 

Q.  Who  Is  exploiting  the  unrest  in  this 
country?  Communists? 

A.  Some  are  communists,  but  they  are  in 
the  minority.  We've  got  reveral  grievances 
cooking  all  at  once  here — the  'Vietnam  war. 
discrimination  and  living  conditions  In  the 


big  cities,  young  people  Irritated  !)y  the 
normal  gap  between  the  geiieratons  Viet- 
nam IS  being  exploited  by  pacifist  elements 
that  don't  believe  In  war  at  all;  by  isola- 
tionist elements  that  don't  think  we  should 
be  involved  In  a  war  so  f.ir  from  the  United 
States;  and  then  ccrtJilnly  by  some  radicals 
and  real  communists  who  ■vv.iiit  to  make  us 
drop  out  of  the  war. 

The  overwhelming  majority  in  both  the 
anti-war  and  the  racial  movements  are  sin- 
cere Americans.  But  In  both  groups  there  are 
the  two  or  three  jjercent  who  are  out  to  weak- 
en Amenca.  to  tear  it  apart. 

Q.  Who  controlled  that  Pentagon  dem- 
onstration? 

A.  Of  about  ,')0  000  marchers.  I  would  say 
40.000  were  pacifists  and  otlier  anti-war  Jieo- 
ple.  Then  there  were  about  !t!iOO  "hippies," 
■flower  children."  beatniks  "  etc  And  then 
a  small  corps — probably  200  in  all  — were  the 
activists,  whom  you  could  spot  when  they 
moved  in.  At  times  they  surrounded  their 
speakers  to  |)rotect  them.  .*\t  other  times  they 
formed  cordons  or  linked  arms  to  clear  the 
way.  They  were  mostly  20  U)  :H5  years  old-  It 
was  they  who  were  giving  the  directions,  and 
it  was  no  accident  that  some  sKiooo  worth 
of  loudspeaker  •■(jtilpment  w.is  iliere  lor  them 
to  \ise, 

Q.  Who  were  the.se  activists.' 
A.  In  general,  thev  were  leftists,  extremists 
or  actual  communists.  Legitimate  jjaclflEt  or- 
ganizations paid  lor  much  of  the  October 
sliow.  But  a  lot  111  oa.sh  lor  such  a  j)c:ice  dem- 
onstration reportedly  comes  iioin  Russia, 
from  China  or  irom  Nortli  Vleluan-;,  which  is 
most  directly  I'oncerned,  I  believe  this  dis- 
turbance '.vas  opportunistic,  aiiiied  .it  show- 
ing the  rest  ol  the  world  v.e  were  falling 
aijart,  more  than  :it  seizing  'he  Pentagon.  The 
inarch  r)n  the  Peiilagon.  Inddenlallv,  revealed 
how  the  actl'.lsts  have  mastered  ;inother  ol 
the  tecliiiK)UPS  oi  insurrection— ^breaking  .m- 
ages. 

Q.  What  do  vou  mean  by  that? 
A.  Picturing  the  police  as  brutal,  soldiers 
as  bloodtlnrsty  louts  with  bayonets,  and  the 
government  as  heartless  seekers  after  ixiwer 
This  technicjue  of  making  police  look  like 
Cossacks  IS  an  old  Hol.-hevik  gambit.  For  in- 
stance, the  activlst^  are  told  Ut  go  and  sit. 
perhap"  to  prav,  riut.side  a  cathedral  or  on  the 
pavement  m  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
or  some  other  shrine,  wherever  thev  know  the 
pcjlice  will  have  to  shove  them  .tside.  Wlien 
the  police  move  in.  they  go  limp  :aid  have  to 
be  dragged  along.  .And  when  they  are  put  In 
the  iKiddv  witgon.  they  -tniggle  and  fight 
lor  the  benefit  ot  tlie  press  :ind  the  camera- 
men. 

Wliat  emerges  is  a  story  of  an  IB-vear-o'.d 
i)ov  or  girl  struggling  and  being  beaten  u\(t 
the  head.  If  he  is  injured,  that's  fine;  he  must 
make  certain  'hat  the  nress  sees  Ikiw  l)adlv 
lie's  hurt.  The  riot  leaders  olten  distribute 
little  plastic  bags  ol  red  liquid  whicii  vou  .-an 
burst  on  your  head  so  •  blood^'  comes  dripping 
down.  And  they're  now  beginning  to  give  the 
girls  easily  torn  paper  dresses. 

This  sort  of  character  assassination — show- 
ing that  right  In  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  we  have  military  brutalltv — is  a  stand- 
ard technique.  It's  been  used  all  around  'he 
world.  It's  very  effective,  particularly  -Aith 
those  who  do  not  know  the  United  States 
This  sort  of  thing,  Incidentallv,  was  taugnt 
m  the  school  in  Russia  when  I  was  there  m 
1934. 

Q.  Are  many  college  rtudents  involved  in 
this  sfirt  of  ■,  lolence'- 

A.  Many  may  turn  out  for  the  excitement, 
but  only  a  very  small  proportion  :ire  Involved 
m  the  planning  and  staging  of  stich  riots. 
Yet  all  you  need  Is  the  hard  fore.  'he  com- 
mandos at  the  center,  to  do  the  lob 

To  the  communists,  a  mob  is  three  ;)ic--;es: 
First  come  the  minutcmeii  — people  voii  can 
get  into  the  streets  fast,  Tlie  second  element 
;s  the  street  fillers-  the  large  numbers  In 
themselves,  these  gro-.tps  do  no  more  than 
lust    mill    around.    Then    come    the    action 
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s;roup«  who  give  direction  to  the  mob  They 
are  easy  to  spot,  and  once  you  do.  you  know 
you  re  dealing  with  professionals. 

Q  What  can  be  done  to  break  the  pattern 
of  growing  insurgency  m  the  United  States' 
A.  Two  things  One  Is  to  get  .tt  the  roots 
of  the  problem  Where  there  are  genuine 
racial  grie'  .iiices,  go  nut  and  correct  them. 
It  there  is  a  need  lor  Jobs,  fnr  better  hous- 
ing and  better  schools,  raise  the  money  and 
pay  the  price  of  removing  the  grievance  The 
other  hdlf--eqiuilly  Important  is  to  make 
certain  that  law  and  order  are  maintained, 
even  t'  it  means  taking  drastli-  measures 
The  lister  you  stop  organUed  violence  in 
'.t\e  streets,  the  better  for  all  concerned  There 
wii:  be  shouis  of  police  brutality — one  must 
expect  that  But  If  you  move  in  fast  and  do 
tiie  job  properly,  the  recklese  elements  *llt 
see  that  their  strategy  doesn  t  pay  It  s  better 
to  shoot  one  lawbreaker  than  to  have  the 
situation  gel  out  of  hand,  reaching  a  point 
where  eventually  hundreds  may  be  killed 
Successful  insurgency  or  revolt  Is  habit- 
formlng  If  rioters  can  get  awuy  with  it  in 
one  place,  they  will  reason  that  they  can  get 
away  with  it  in  ten  more 

Q  Why  ha»n  t  there  been  a  harder  crack- 
down on  lawbreakers? 

A.  (>erhap»-»ome  of  our  authrruies  are  los- 
ing the  courage  to  stick  their  necks  out.  This 
13  in  the  cl.issic  pattern,  a  sign  of  social  dis- 
integration The  enforcement  of  discipline 
by  the  government  requires  responsibility — 
willingness  to  take  the  rap  You  see  the  law- 
enforcers  paralyzed  through  fear  <>f  being 
assiKlated  with  police  brutality  "  What  we 
are  witnessing  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  the  effectiveness  of  image-breaking 
of  character  assassination  by  the  radical  lelt 
If  policemen  wont  act.  if  juages  wont 
meet  their  responsibilities  if  politicians  are 
not  wUllng  to  enact  the  required  laws,  you 
end  up  with  an  abdication  of  the  will  to  gov- 
ern— and  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  as- 
pects of  this  entire  mutter. 

Q  If  chaos  cnmes.  is  the  average  American 
^olng  to  stand  for  what  would  imount  to 
open  insurrection'' 

A  No,  I  don'  think  he  will  I  think  this 
Would  generate  i  violent  reaction  that  might 
result  :n  extensive  use  of  troops  Of  course, 
the  ■-•ommunists  would  love  that  It  would  be 
ternrtc  propaganda  for  them. 

Q.  Do  the  e.ttreiiUsts  believe  they  can  bring 
oH  a,  re\tuu:ion  here,  as  the  Bolsheviks  did 
m  Russia'* 

A.  No.  the  real  communisis  know  they  can- 
not take  over  the  United  SUites  Their  inten- 
tion Would  be  to  create  violence,  shut  down 
power  plants,  tamper  with  city  water  sup- 
plies, set  ^iisoline  stations  on  tire  block 
traffic,  turn  in  false  fire  ,iiarms.  bring  on  gen- 
eral ch.ujs  As  ihey  see  it  revolution  no.  In- 
surrection yes. 

The  OLimmunists  thinJt  insurrection  is  pos- 
sible because  a  number  of  Negroes  in  this 
country  are  convinced  th  it  tliey  cannot 
change  government  policy  except  bv  violence 
They  have  ^one  through  'Gandhi's  note- 
book" without,  they  feel,  getting  notable  re- 
sults. Unless  we  act  md  convince  them  that 
we  mean  business,  I  think  the  extremists 
among  them  are  re.uly  to  open  the  pages  of 
Stalin's  notebook   ' 
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Mr     BLI^KF     ■:    Ma.s.sachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaicer.  Prt';,ider.t  Johnson  reported  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Nation  at  his  pres.s  con'erence  on 
two  of  the  most  cmcial  issues  facing 
America  today — peace  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  continued  prosperity  of  our  people. 

The  President's  announcement  that 
preliminaiT  peace  talks  would  beRln 
promptly  in  a  neutral  .site  is  kiuod  news 
for  ever>'  American — and  for  even,'  na- 
tion sincerely  seeking  peace 

The  selection  of  Paris  satisfied  all 
the  conditions  of  neutrality  the  John- 
son admiuistration  had  requested.  It 
should  a.ssure  all  partie.s — and  all  allie.";^ 
of  fair  and  impartial  treatment  and  ade- 
quate news  covera^ie 

The  President  cautioned  the  Nation — 
in  its  desire  lor  peace^to  guard  against 
raise  hopes  of  a  quick  settlement  The 
negotiations  will  be  long  and  liard.  .-^s 
the  President  stated,  agreement  on  a  site 
IS  'only  the  very  first  step  There  are 
many,  many  hazards  and  ditlicultie.'^  ' 

Yet.  while  the  long  path  to  peace  is 
strewn  with  pitfalls,  we  have  walked  the 
important  first  step  President  Johnson's 
peace  initiativo  ot  March  31  has  borne  its 
first  !nnt  as  tiie  doors  to  peace  have  fi- 
nallv  been  unlocked. 

Vietnam  has  e.\erted  a  strain  cm  our 
economy  Prices  are  risiiiR.  our  «o!d  re- 
serves dwindling,  and  our  balance-of- 
paymenis  deficit  growing.  In  forcelul 
terms.  President  Johnson  presented  his 
case  for  national  action  on  his  tax  pro- 
gram to  the  country — and  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  problem  is  worthy  of  our 
caretul  attention. 

For  President  Johnson  it  was  another 
virtuoso  performance  of  national  leader- 
ship 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  Pie.sidenfs 
remarks  on  his  press  conference: 
Press  Confejien<e  np  the  PnEsiDEST  or  the 
United  States 
The  Prestoent.  Good  morning,  ladies  .md 
gentlemen 

I  was  informed  about  1  00  o'clock  this 
morning  that  Hanoi  was  prepared  to  meet  m 
P.ins  on  May  10th,  or  several  da>s  thercalter. 
.^s  ,ill  ot  you  know,  we  hu\e  sought  a  place 
ror  these  conversations  in  which  all  of  the 
parties  would  receive  f.^lr  and  impartial  treat- 
ment. Prance  is  .i  country  where  all  parties 
should  expect  such  treatment. 

.Alter  conferring  with  the  --jecrelaries  of 
St,ite  and  Delense.  .Vmb.tss.tdors  Cioldberg 
,uul  Ball,  Mr.  Harrim  n  .md  Mr.  Vance.  I  have 
sent  a  message  iiilonning  Hanoi  that  the 
datc>  of  May  10th  and  the  site  of  Parts  are 
.iccept,»ble  to  the  United  states 

We  will  continue  in  close  consultation  .it 
lU  stiges  with  our  -sllles,  all  of  whom  I  would 
remind  you  now  have  representation  in  the 
French  fapltal. 

We  hope  this  .igreemeni  on  initial  contact 
Will  prove  a  step  forward  .ind  can  represent 
a  mutual  and  a  serious  movement  by  all 
parties  toward  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 

I  must,  however,  .'•ound  a  cautionary  note 
rhis  Is  only  the  very  first  step.  There  are 
m.my,  many  haxards  -ind  dlfflrultles  nhead. 
I  .issume  th.it  each  side  iviU  present  Its  view- 
point m  these  contacts. 

My  point  of  view  was  presented  in  my 
television  statement  to  the  American  people 
on  March  31sl. 

I  have  necer  felt  it  was  useful  for  public 
officials  to  confuse  delicate  negotiations  by 
detailing  personal  views  or  suggestions  or 
elabor.itlng  positions  in  adv..nce,  I  know  that 
.Til  of  you.  therefore,  will  understand  that  I 
:^haU  not  discuss  this  question  further  at  this 
■  onference 

I  .im  delighted  to  have  with  us  tins  .morn- 
r-.g    rhe    Chairman    of    'he    Mexican-United 


Ma/j   7,  ions 
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.StiU",s  Border  Comm!s.<!ion  l>etwppn  Mir  two 
I-  )untrles  which  is  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington I  especiiiUy  welcome  Senor  Vlvanco 
.md  Mr    relies,  the  .American  Chalrm  ui 

I  .im  glad  that  dlscusslon.s  have  been  fruit- 
ful here 

I  win  be  glad  to  take  any  questions  that 
you  may  have 

QrE.sTiiiN  Mr.  President,  without  trying  U) 
ci.ntrnveiie  your  desire  not  to  dLscu.ss  this 
turther.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  your  March 
Ulsl  sUiifment.  when  you  expres.sed  the  hope 
that  .liter  we  cut  back  our  IximbSng.  you 
hoped  that  this  wMUld  also  load  to  iiddltlon.il 
restraints  on  both  .sides 

Since  March  31st,  has  there  been  any  de- 
tectable military  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  north  ' 

rhe  President  Wc  have  bet-n  quite  con- 
cerned with  the  developments  since  my 
.March  31st  .-.tiitement,  .ind  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing them  \ery  closely  You  may  tie  sure 
that  we  are  .iwarc  .md  will  at  all  times  pro- 
te<t   :he  American  interests 

QiE^liiN  Mr  Pre.'ildent  you 'nave  had  .some 
talks  Jfclth  vour  dlplomitic  and  inlliuiry 
leaders  from  Viet  Nam  .ocently.  lx)th  here  ,ind 
in  Honolulu.  Can  y.>u  comment  jn  the  st.ite 
of  alfalrs  in  Viet  Nam  and  whether  ir  not 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  .irmy 
are  prepared  to  rake  over  more  of  the 
burden  .>f  the  w.ir^ 

The  President  We  think  that  they  .ire 
working  to  that  end  We  think  that  they 
ire  making  progress  We  have  detected  in- 
.  re.used  efforts  there  .ind  among  our  other 
lilies  and  certainly  in  this  country,  to 
expedite  otir  equipment  .s<5  that  they  may  be 
able  to  effectively  carry  a  larger  share  of 
the  burden. 

As  you  know,  they  have  taken  certain 
actions  in  connection  with  their  own  draft 
dr.ililng  19  ye.ir-olds  ind  drafting  18  year- 
olds  They  have  substantially  increased  their 
c.Ul-up  of  forces. 

I  think  they  are  doing  about  all  thi.t  we 
could  expect  them  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances 

QfESTiON.  Mr.  i»re.sldent.  villi  this  new 
move  by  Hanoi  towards  the  peace  table  in 
any  way  affect  the  other  part  of  your  an- 
nouncement of  March  ^L^t  against  run- 
ning for  mother  tern? 
The  Pfe.sidk.nt.  No 

QfESTiON  Mr  President,  to  go  on.  perhaps 
to  pursue  Mr.  C  irnell's  question,  could  you 
clarify  the  second  part  if  your  March  31st 
statement  lor  us  to  this  extent: 

Could  you  tell  us  whether  you  plan  to 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, no  matter  who  he  may  be? 

The  President  I  would  not  want  to  en 
Into  that  matter  at  this  time.  Bob  I  will 
be  glad  to  visit  with  you  about  it  after 
the  convention,  when  we  see  what  the  sit- 
uation Is. 

QfESTiON  Mr.  President,  referring  to  your 
statement  liere.  yea  "-poke  of  the  delicate  na- 
ture of  these  negotiations  that  arc  going  to 
take  place  in  Paris  Would  you  go  far  enough 
to  say  that  fierhaps  It  would  be  a  cood  idc.i 
to  declare  a  moratorium  in  our  political  cam- 
paign and  public  discussion  of  these  ne- 
gotiations while  they    ire  taking  place.^ 

The  President  No,  I  wo\ild  not  urce  that 
I  "hink  my  viewpoint.  Mr.  Davis,  was  pre- 
set.ted  at)out  t.s  effectively  as  I  knew  Iiow 
in  my  March  Ust  statement 

I  do  not  think  we  do  justice  to  our  coun- 
try .and  keep  faith  with  our  people  when  '.vc 
spend  our  time  pursuing  personal  ambltlrms 
that  result  In  dividing  otir  people. 

I  thl.'k  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  do 
that.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  must  put 
a  stop  to  pxpressing  individual  -.iewpoints 
In  my  own  judgment,  we  still  have  too 
much  division  in  this  country  and  too  many 
people  thinking  of  self  and  to^i  few  people 
thinking  of  country. 

I  would  remind  everybody  of  President 
Kennedy's    statement    In   his    inaugural    ad- 


dre.ss  with  .-egard  to  that  I  don't  think  we 
luive  put  all  end  to  all  the  division  since 
M.irili  :nst  .athough  1  do  think  'h.it  some 
of  the  personal  criticism  lias  lieen  more  re- 
strained  and   has  abated. 

I  do  think  tliat  our  country  has  bene- 
hted  irum  it  1  think  It  will  continue  to  bene- 
ht  bv  individuals  recognizing  what  their  In- 
dividual duties  are  and  permitting  the  Ex- 
ecutuc.  the  Secretary  of  State  .md  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  Defense  to  discharge  their  proper 
Constitutional  duties. 

We  frequently  confuse  the  world  in  our 
democratic  .system,  vihlch  has  tjeen  a  part 
of  our  history,  by  a  clamor  of  voices.  In- 
dividuals assuming  to  speak  for  the  United 
states,  or  at  least  other  nations  assume  they 
do  speak  for  the  United  States,  when  it  does  and  concern  We  are  now  attemptins,'  i'  do 
not   represent   the   official    government  posl-      everything    that    we    think    can    properly    be 


welfare,  the  poor,  securits  p.iv  inent-,  .lOdi- 
tional  lood  allotments,  and  so  lorth. 

We  .ire  hopeful,  .md  we  expect,  th.it  the 
Congress  will  k'^p  thie  ronsuier.ition  to  all  of 
these  inatleri  .ind  .ict  In  tlie  be^t  interests  of 
the  iDuntry. 

We  recognize  that  there  ire  .i  j-'ood  many 
different  viewijomts  as  U)  adequacy  uf  what 
tlie  Federal  Government  is  doin^;  lor  the  jKior 
and  what  we  .ire  doing  m  connection  witli 
the  urban  crisis  that  we  lace  m  this  countrv. 

We  .ill  think  more  should  be  iluiip  We  .ill 
want  more  to  be  done. 

Reverend  Abernathy  and  the  [u-  [jle  lejire- 
senting  his  march  have  presenleii  their  Mew- 
point  respectfully  to  the  many  members  <>f 
the  Cabinet  who  liave  listened  with  interest 


lion. 

So  I  would  not  say  that  we  should  stop 
dlscus,slng  these  very  Important  problems, 
but  I  do  say  everyone  should  measure  what 
ne  has  to  say,  and  the  public  generally 
should  size  up  the  man  who  Is  free  to  com- 
ment on  .my  given  cx^caslon  on  any  given 
.'Ubject.  most  of  which  he  may  not  have 
.ill  the  details  on.  or  may  perhaps  not  have 
enough  information  to  Justify  the  decisions 
or  Judgments  he  reaches. 

We  in  the  White  House.  In  the  State  De- 
partment, and  In  the  Defense  Department. 
try  to  constantly  develop  this  information 
With  our  ambassadors  from  throughout  the 
world,  with  our  ambassadors  to  the  United 
Nations.  .Ambassador  Goldberg  and  Ambas- 
.'■ador  Ball,  who  met  with  us  this  morning — 
Ambiussador  Goldberg,  whom  I  talked  to  at 
length — and  try  to  take  a  careful  reading 
and    evaluate   all    the   conflicting   reports. 

Now.  there  are  just  no  other  people  who 
have  that  information  .ivailable  to  them. 
While  we  always  are  anxious  and  welcome 
suggestions  from  any  source -private,  edi- 
torial. Con£;rps.sional.  .Judicial,  or  whatnot — 
we  do  think  that  our  Nation's  be.st  interests 
.ire  .served  .-ometimes  if  thofie  suggestions  are 
m-ade  privately,  even  though  they  don't  make 
a  headline,  to  the  secretary  of  .State  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Lisagor'? 

Qi-FisTioN.  You  have  invited  Mr.  Thieu  of 
South  Vietnam  to  the  United  States.  Can 
you  say  anvthing  todav  about  the  Imminence 
of  that  visit? 

The  Presidkn-t.  Yes.  We  expect  it  to  be  in 
the  next  few  week.s  We  expect  to  have  visits 
with  various  of  our  .ilUes-the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  .Australia,  representatives  from  Thai- 
land. represenu\tl\es  of  .South  Vietnam.  We 
expect  them  to  come  here. 

We  Just  hnished  a  very  successful,  pro- 
ductive meeting  with  the  very  able  President 
of  .South  Korea,  We  will  be  meeting  with 
represent. itives  from  these  countries  in  the 
days  ahead. 

i  plan  to  leave  here  after  the  press  confer- 
ence this  morning  to  go  to  Kansas  City  to 
meet  with  President  Truman  Liter  in  the  day. 
We  talked  .ibotit  this  before  the  announce- 
ment early  this  morning,  so  we  plan  to  carry 
out  that  program,  .After  you  have  a  chance 
to  file  your  statements,  we  w,'in  proceed  to 
Kans.is  City. 

QtF.STioN.  Mr.  President,  sir.  the  Reverend 
Dr.  .Abernathy,  who  is  leading  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples  March  on  Washington,  was  quoted  yes- 
terday .ts  saving  that  the  "shantytown"  they 
are  going  to  build  liere  will  remain  here 
until  something  is  done. 

I  wonder,  sir.  if  you  could  give  ns  your 
view  .is  to  whether  Congress  might  respond 
affirmativelv  to  this  kind  of  pressure  or 
whether  vou  think  it  would  be  wiser  for  them 
to  work  for  -he  kind  of  Congress  that  will  pass 
the  proer.ims  thev  v.-ant  from  their  home 
b.ases? 

The  President.  The  Concress  now  lias  un- 
der consideration  some  S80  billion  worth  of 
recommendations  that  the  Pre?idcnt  has 
submitted  :r.  ronnsctlon  with  social  imtters. 


done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  i  ountry 

The  people  of  this  country  must  alwavs 
have  a  right,  and  we  liope  the  upportunity. 
to  present  to  tlielr  Government  their  view- 
points, as  long  as  that  is  done  lawfully  .md 
properly. 

We  do  expect  that  the  poor  will  be  bet'er 
served  after  that  \iewix)int  is  presented  and 
the  Congress  and  appropriate  administrative 
agencies  can  have  the  time  to  try  to  art  upon 
It  and  execute  it. 

We  hope  that  the  presentation  made  will 
be  nonviolent,  although  we  .ire  well  aware 
that  no  single  individual  can  gr  e  any  a-s- 
surances'  that  they  can  rontri'I  a  ^ituati'in 
like  this.  It  contains  many  inherent  d,. tigers. 
We  are  concerned  with  them  We  have  iiiade 
extensive  preparations. 

Every  person  particip.iting  .itui  every  per- 
son in  the  Capital  should  be  aware  of  the 
Ijossibilities  of  serious  consequences  flowing 
from  the  assemblage  (jf  l.irge  numbers  over 
any  protracted  jierlod  (  f  iime  m  the  >eaf  (<f 
Government  where  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  and  very  little  time  tu  do  it 

We  expect  the  leaders  to  present  their  ■•  iew- 
point.  We  expect  to  seriously  consider  them 
We  believe  the  Congress  will  do  likeviise 
Then  we  expect  to  pet  on  with  running  the 
Government  as  it  should  be  nu. 

Qi-FSTION.  Mr.  President,  sir  :t  li.is  been 
traditional  tor  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  to  keep  out  of  politics  In  an  elec- 
tion vear.  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  us  vvhv  you 
have  extended  this  rule  to  all  Members  of 
vour  Cabinet? 

The  President.  I  told  yoii  that  in  some  de- 
tail, Mr.  Bailey,  on  March  .31st. 

I  felt  that  perhaps  the  Communist  leaders 
or  the  world  were  petting  a  false  impression 
of  this  country  because  of  the  preat  dlvl.slve- 
ness  that  existed  and  the  personal  statements 
that  were  being  made,  the  acrimony  that 
existed. 

I  felt  that  I  could  better  serve  my  Nation 
by  trying  to  withdraw  from  that  personal 
campaign,  and  try  to  unite  the  country.  I 
felt  that  if  I  did  that,  perhaps  I  could  get 
the  help  and  the  cooperation  of  the  vnrions 
candidates  of  both  parties  in  trvina  to  heal 
the  wounds,  unite  the  Nation,  and  present  a 
tinlted  front  to  the  world  instead  <'f  a  divided 
one. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  if 
the  President  took  that  position.  Ills  Secre- 
tary of  State,  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  any 
of  the  other  Cabinet  Members,  or  the  Presi- 
dential appointees  ran  around  the  "Otmtry 
campaigning  for  one  candidate  or  the  other. 
Every  person  has  the  right  to  state  who  he 
is  goliig  to  vote  for  and  to  campaign  for 
whomsoever  he  pleases.  But  I  don't  think  he 
should  do  It  as  an  appointee  of  the  President 
while  he  is  paid  to  perform  a  public  service. 
I  think  he  has  plenty  to  occupy  him.  He 
ought  to  stay  on  the  .'ob  imd  do  that  lob 
well.  Of  course,  he  can  vote  for  whomsoever 
he  pleases,  but  if  he  desires  to  run  tip  and 
down  the  country  campaigning  for  any  in- 
dividual. I  hope  he  will  clve  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  someone  else  take  over  h.is  jOb 
here  in  Washington. 
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1  uiacie  that  abiiiulHiitly  clear.  1  thought  I 
made  it  clear  m  my  March  31st  statement 
I  have  tried  to  clarify  it  some  since. 

(jvtsiioN  Mr  Iret.iuenl.  wa.it,  in  your 
opinion,  are  the  iirojpects  lor  Congress'  en- 
acting your  reri.niniended  l.ix  increase  iliis 
session? 

The  PntsiDKNT,  1  think  we  h.ive  a  lung  .ind 
diiricult  r(,iad  ahead.  My  own  \  lews  were  .  \- 
Ijressed  by  Secretary  Fowler  U)  the  .Appro- 
jiriations  Committee  this  week 

If  I  were  making  up  the  budget  lor  the 
next  liscal  ye.ir  in  .May.  as  I  made  it  up  last 
fall,  I  would  ijerliaps  .idd  some  to  it  instead 
of  takinir  from  it 

We  liave  additional  needs  from  our  men  m 
uniform,  addition. il  equipment  in  the  form 
of  helicopters,  arm.inienus.  animuiiition.  and 
things  that  we  couldn't  loresee  at  that  time. 
We  liave  '.  er\'  .serious  problems  m  the  cities 
tliat  should  l)e  met:  \ery  serious  iiroblems 
With  tlie  jXMjr  that  need  more  attention 

.so  It  is  my  personal  view,  'he  I'resldenl',- 
\iew,  tliat  the  .il.S6  billion  expenditure  is  a 
erv  lean  buduet 
However,  the  President  i  annot  hanole 
•hese  t.ax  matt.ers  alone  under  mir  Constltu- 
iion.  Since  1966  I  have  felt  lh.it  it  was  very 
import;int  for  many  rea.sons  -  to  avoid  large 
deficits,  to  trv  to  help  the  inflation  plcttire, 
to  get  the  confidence  of  the  financial  leaders 
of  tlie  world,  and  to  best  serve  our  own  peo- 
ple    that  we  have  a  tax  increase, 

I  got  little,  if  any,  stipport  ior  it  in  1966. 
In  1967  that  .■^ujiport  increased  some  anil  the 
busine>;s  leaders  .md  the  labor  leaders  agreed 
to  trv  to  lielp  nie 

The  Congress  lias  nra  been  tli.it  coopera- 
tive. They  talk  about  increiusinp  i axes,  but 
they  haven't  taken  any  action  in  tliat  direc- 
lioii  except  for  the  action  the  Senate  took. 

riiey  tied  to  that  certain  restrictions  tli:U 
I  do  not  believe  would  serve  the  national  iii- 
•frest-  I  do  not  think  we  could  live  Willi 
them,  I  think  they  would  really  bring  cliaos 
to  th.e  Government, 

We  have  informed  the  leadership  "f  our 
views  on  that,  but  we  must  receive  their 
Mews  and  consider  them 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  respond- 
ing tn  suppe,^tions  from  Mr,  Mills, of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  others,  met  this 
week,  and  by  a  very  close  vote  determined 
that  they  expected  to  prune  tlie  President's 
requests  and  try  to  reduce  expenditures  bv 
*4  billion,  a.nd  obUg.itional  authority  or  ap- 
propriations by  $10  billion  and  the  President 
woiild  he  failed  ujxin  to  rescind  .ibotit  'v8 
billion. 

We  <!id  not  agree  with  that  vlewiioint  Wf! 
do  not  think  it  i.s  the  wisest  course  for  th« 
nation 

We  l..id  pointed  that  out  a  r.uiT.ber  •  t 
times,  but  we  .said  that  if  that  Is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  get  the  Ways  and  Means 
Coinmittee  to  take  action.  If  that  is  the  only 
wav  that  we  can  pet  Mr,  Mills  to  report  out 
a  tax  bill  rmd  try  to  pass  a  tax  bill,  after 
more  than  two  years  of  urelng.  if  the  Con- 
press  in  its  wisdom,  decides  that  it  wants 
to  do  tkls  and  submits  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
pram  to  the  President,  the  President,  wliile 
he  will  not  recommend  it  and  does  ;iot  uree 
:t.  and  does  not  submit  it,  would  reluetantly 
.ipprrive  it 

That  mav  have  just  whetted  the  ..piietlte, 
'oec.iuse  as  It  ippeared  that  the  'ax  bin  mipht 
bo  ;>osslblp.  other  -.lews  were  again  to  be 
expressed  which,  in  my  Judement.  will  .serve 
the  purpose  of  killing  .i  tax  bill  if  thev  are 
insisted  upon,  because  in  ray  judgment  the 
Congress  Is  not  going  to  cut  more  than  $10 
billion  in  appropriations,  and  more  than  -ja 
billion  In  rescission,  and  #iore  than  S4  h:\- 
lion  In  expenditures 

If  it  did  so.  it  would  injure  the  nation:il 
interest'  Instead  of  serving  it 

.Actually,  in  mv  Judgment  if  Congress  is 
;eft  alone,  it  probably  will  not  reduce  appro- 
priations the  ?10  i-lUlon  planned  will  not 
rescind    the   =-8    billion,   .md   v.-in   not  reduce 
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pxp«'ncli tares  more  t,nan  513  ur  82  billlo:. 
TlirtC  IS  all  It  did  last  year  until  uie  Presi- 
dent stepped  m  Lincl  asked  them  to  cake 
addltlon.il  action 

I  am  informed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  this  year  thai  tne,-  would  not 
anticipate  more,  normally,  than  »I  o  billion. 
s<j  It  is  e:vsy  to  demand  flijtires  that  cuinol 
rje  reached 

The  Senate  has  voted  Incn-aaes  to  the 
rv.idi?et.  not  decreases.  In  the  supplemental 
.ipproprlatlon  bill  It  passed  But  it  does  sere 
.13  an  excvise  to  people  who  dont  w.iiil  a  tax 
bill  at  all  to  say.  'Well,  unless  you  out  ex- 
penditures deeper,  you  cant  t{et  a  t.ix  bill  " 
We  would  hope  that  the  Con^fress.  in  their 
wisdom,  would  conclude  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— namely,  to  redvice  .vpproprlallons  $10 
billion,  to  have  that  .ui  their  goal,  rescissions 
ja  billion  and  $4  billion  expenditures-  would 
je  acceptable 

We  wlU  have  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the 
Congress  This  Is  an  Independent  decision 
:or  them  to  make 

You  asked  for  our  view  I  have  tried  to 
,':-. e  It  I  have  been  grlvlng  it  for  two  or  three 
■.  ears. 

I  '.vaJit  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  to  the 
American  pegiiie  that  I  think  we  are  courting 
danger  by  this  continued  procrastination. 
t.nis  continued  delay. 

The  President  can  propose,  but  the  Cun- 
i-reee  must  dl.sp<Me.  I  proposed  a  budget  If 
they  dont  like  that  budget,  then  sund  up 
:;ke  men  and  answer  the  roll  call  and  'Ut 
Ahat  they  think  ought  to  be  cut.  Then  the 
President  will  exercise  his  responslbllltv  jf 
.ippn)vi:ig  It  or  rejecting  it  and  vetoing  it. 

In  my  Hielgment.  they  will  not  send  me 
apprt)pnation  bills  that  cut  more  than  $4 
DilUon  If  they  do,  It  will  be  some  phony 
paper  cut.  I  have  seen  no  inclination  there 
to  do  this  But  there  are  individuals  who 
think  that  can  be  done. 

I  don  t  want  to  charge  any  partisanship, 
but  I  would  hope  that  men  of  both  purtlee 
would  try  to  go  as  far  to  meet  us  in  the 
Executive  department  as  we  have  gone  to 
meet  their  view  If  they  do  that,  I  think  we 
can  have  a  tax  bill. 

I  do  think  that  we  can  absorb  some  reduc- 
tions that  Congrese  would  normally  make 
.myway  without  wrecking  our  urban  pro- 
gram Killing  off  all  of  our  Corps  of  Engineers' 
public  w'jrks  projects,  or  stopping  our  high- 
way building  or  taking  needed  items  from 
the  men  who  tight  to  defend  us. 

But  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  all  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  be  responsible 
and.  even  m  an  election  year,  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  st-iind  up  and  do  what  ought  to 
be  done  for  their  country 

The  thing  that  I  know  that  needs  'i  be 
done  more  for  their  country  than  anything 
else,  except  the  step  we  h.ive  taken  this 
morning  to  try  to  tlnd  a  peace  solution,  is 
to  piiss  a  Uix  bill  without  any  'ands  '.  ■buts". 
or  "ors  "  If  they  want  to  effect  reductions, 
then  as  each  lipproprtatlon  bill  comes  up. 
they  can  offer  their  amendments  like  men 
out  on  the  Floor,  and  call  the  roll  But  don  t 
hold  a  tax  bill  until  you  can  blackmail  some- 
one into  getting  your  own  personal  viewpoint 
over  on  reductions      " 

Question:  Mr.  President,  could  ^'OU  give  us 
your  present  a&sesement  of  the  Pueblo  situa- 
tion^ Have  vou  evaluated  theee  confessions, 
sir    that  have  been  coming  from  there' 

The  Preside.nt  We  have  nothing.  Mr  Rey- 
nolds to  report  that  Is  new.  Secretarv  Katx- 
enbach.  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  :?ecre- 
tary  Rusk,  yesterday,  reported  all  of  the  in- 
tormatiiin  we  have  in  "connection  with  the 
Puebio  situ.ition. 

We  ha'.e  made  it  clear  to  the  North  Korean 
authorities  that  we  think  these  people  should 
not  be  held;  that  they  should  be  released; 
that  we  Will  carefully  examine  all  of  the  evi- 
deiii  e  following  their  release 

I:    'here  is   any   Indication   that   we   have 
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acted     improperly,     or     have     violated     tlieir 
boundaries,  we  will  take  appropr.ate  action 

That  l.s  where  the  mutter  stands  We  think 
the  next  step  is  up  to  them 

We  hope  that  upon  careful  reflection  they 
will  release  the  men  Then  the  United  Stales 
win  f.ilrly  and  inipnrllally  l<K>k  ut  all  the 
faclt.  available  and  take  a  position  in  keep- 
ing with  tho.se  [acts 

Question    Mr    President,  in  I'JSO — 

The  President    Mr   Thomp.son'' 

QfKSTTON  Mr  President  without  indulg- 
ing in  politics  or  partisanship,  what  par- 
ticular qualities  do  vou  look  for  in  '.our 
successor  to  the  Presidency' 

The  President  Bob  let's  leave  that  to  an- 
other day  I  iun  going  to  devote  a  good  deal 
of  my  attention  in  the  months  ahead  to  the 
Presidency,  while  I  am  In  office,  and  as  soon 
as  I  get  out  of  office  on  how  we  can  lmpro\e 
the  office,  how  we  can  Improve  Its  adminis- 
tration. 

I  don't  think  the  question  is  nearly  so 
much  a  matter  of  the  individuals  personal- 
Itv  as  it  is  his  background  his  training  .md 
his  phlloeophv 

Between  now  and  November,  the  American 
people  will  have  adequate  opportunity — more 
opportunity,  perhaps,  than  they  want — to 
Judge  each  person 

Who  am  I.  after  almost  40  years  In  [rolltlcal 
life,  in  public  office  by  virtue  of  the  votes 
of  the  people — who  am  I  to  question  their 
giKxl  ,'udgment 

QfESTioN  Mr  President,  in  1960  President 
Elsenhower  directed  that  no  more  depend- 
ents accompany  U3  military  personnel  to 
Etirope  because  of  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  The  balance  of  payments  problem, 
of  course,  is  much  more  serious  now. 

I  wonder  if  you  ha''e  given  any  thought 
to  either  sending  the  dependents  home  and 
shortening  the  tours  of  the  troops  there,  or 
even  reducing  the  troop  level  a  little  more 
that  yo\i  have 

The  President  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
have  given  all  the  thought  of  which  we  are 
capable  to  the  balance  of  pa>ments  situation 
and  all  of  its  ramlflcatloiis  We  are  taking 
every  prudent  step  that  we  feel  we  can  take 
to  Improve  our  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion. 

That  does  involve  the  rotation  of  troops 
That  does  Involve  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  reser.e  our  expenditures,  not 
only  dependents,  but  In  all  other  helds. 

We  know  of  few  questions  that  are  as  Im- 
portant   to   us   iis   the   improvement   of   our 
balance  of  payments  situation. 
The  Press   Thank  vou,  Mr    President. 
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Exten.slons  nt  Remarks  for  the  informa- 
tinn  of  my  colleatiups 

There  beiriK  n^  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolutions  weie  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  a.s  toUow.s: 

Oreo  .N   Dairymen's 

Association,  Inc.. 
Conallifi.  Orrr/     Frbr::ary  14.  1968 
Hon    Wayne  Morsf. 
Senate  Orfjcr  Builiimg. 
Wasli  I  Hilton.  DC 

Dear  .Senator  Morse:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  copy  of  the  Re.sohit.ons  pas-'icd  by  the 
Oregon  Dairymen's  .\ssoclatlon,  Inc..  at  their 
74th  annual  meeting,  January  27.  1968 

May  I  particularly  call  your  att?ntlon  to 
llesolutloii  No.  7. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cecil  Johnson 

Prrstdrnt 

5.  Resolved  that  the  Oregon  D.Ury  .Associa- 
tion throuKh  contacting  local  school  bo.irds 
go  on  record  promoting  the  use  uf  Oregon 
regulated  milk  m  the  .school  lunch  progr.mi 

Pa-^sed 

7.  Be  It  resolved  that  the  Oregon  D.iirv 
Association  go  on  record  ,is  being  against  a 
federal  subsidy  on  butter. 

P  kS-sed 

8  Resolved  that  the  Oregon  D;ury  As.^ocia- 
tlon  .support  a  federal  order  worked  out  to 
the  hPff  interest  of  dairymen  In  the  Oregon 
pool  .irea. 

Passed. 


RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING  MEM- 
BEKSHIP--74TH  ANNU.\L  MEET- 
ING OF  OREGON  DAIRYMEN'S  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SEN.\TK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ore- 
gon Dairymen's  Association  at  its  74th 
annual  meetlnc  p-assed  a  number  of  res- 
olutions on  matters  of  conctrn  to  the 
membership  of  that  orRanizalion.  Many 
of  the  recomniondatlons  were  of  local 
and  State  .sicnificance  but  there  were  a 
few  which  were  relevant  to  Federal  leg- 
islation. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cover  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr  Cecil  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Oregon  Dairymen's  Association,  and  res- 
olutions Nos.  5.  7.  and  8  be  printed  m  the 


DEFENDING  THE  DOLLAR  IN  THE 
CAUSE  OF  FREE  WORLD  PROS- 
PERITY 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
May  6.  1968,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute.  In  my  remarks 
I  ix)inted  out  that  the  Iveystone  to  im- 
proving the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and  to  strengthen  the  dollar  is  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  The  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  canT  out  its  responsi- 
bilities at  home  and  abroad  depends  upon 
maintaining  a  .solid  economic  base  and 
a  .sound  dollar.  My  remarks  lollo'w: 
Dfeendino  the  Dollar  in  the  Cavse  of  Free 

WOKLD   I'p.osperitv 
I  .'Vddress  of  Hon    Thomas  B.  CrRTts  to  the 

board   of  directors   of   the   .American   Meat 

Institute.   Washington.   DC,   May  6.   1968i 

The  keystone  to  Improving  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  Is  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  The  Federal  deficit  tor  hscal  1968. 
now  predicted  at  $25  billion  for  the  year, 
has  led  to  a  current  rate  of  inflauon  of 
between  4  and  5':  Tins  intlatlon  is  the 
basic  cause  of  our  balance  of  trade  difficul- 
ties .ind  these  troubles  are  Increasing  In 
March,  the  U  S  balance  of  trade  was  nega- 
tive for  the  first  time  in  5  years. 

As  a  result  of  these  inflation-Induced  im- 
ports, a  number  of  U  S.  industries  are  havit^.j 
problems  These  include  meat,  steel,  textiles, 
and  shoes. 

If  our  import  problems  Increase.  :\nd  '.vc 
do  not  get  at  intlatlon.  our  trnding  partners 
win  And  it  necessary  to  make  it  possible  tor 
the  United  States  to  work  wathin  the  GATT 
to  develop  measures  to  ivssist  our  balance  'if 
trade 

If  thev  do  not  voluntarily  help  us  the 
United  Slates  may  be  forced  to  worlt  out.slde 


of  GATT  Tlie  U  S.  mav  then  erect  high  iiro- 
tecllve  barriers  of  quotas  .md  other  restric- 
tions on  impwrts.  which,  in  .ill  probaiility. 
will  lead  to  a  trade  war  that  tiobody  'vms 
This  would  undo  all  the  Wtirk  ii  the  p  ist  30 
years. 

How  has  this  current  slate  of  .-.ffair.-  come 
about?  VVh^  ,vere  corrective  actions  hit  t  ;ken 
before  the  sltur.tion  bec;ime  as  critical  as 
it  is  now? 

The  answer.  I  believe,  lies  In  "he  lad  that 
except  lor  those  rare  occasions  when  .i  pos- 
sible hnanclal  collap.se  seems  Just  around 
the  corner,  tlie  problem  of  cold  and  the 
American  dollar  i-eldom  riiguges  our  atten- 
tion. Compiired  to  the  high  drama  of  Presi- 
dential politics  .md  the  passions  aroused  by 
Vietnu'n  or  the  :li:  orders  m  our  cities,  the 
problems  of  international  ttn.mce  seem  pal- 
lid and  somewhat  remote  from  our  deepest 
ccrr.cerns. 

In  fart,  nothiiit'  could  i)e  farther  from  the 
truth.  Unless  this  country  ntccessfuUy  'ie- 
fpiids  the  intecrll>  rf  the  dollar  we  are  going 
to  be  f.iced  v.ith  staenation  at  h.)me  ai.d  a 
lorced  retreat  irotTi  or  responsibilities  abroad. 
A  breakdown  f  the  international  financial 
system  would  create  .sui^h  serious  economic 
rpperciisKlons  in  the  United  States  that  I 
doubt  that  we  would  have  the  material  ca- 
j)  'City  to  "^olve  o\ir  urban  problems,  promote 
opportunity  for  all  or  exercise  an  Influential 
.md  po.Mtlve  role  m  world  jioliilcs.  Ind?Pd. 
wlth.out  .1  robust  yet  balanced  domestic  econ- 
omy, I  fear  that  the  disorders  and  the 
t'lssensions  which  now  trouble  our  land  are 
I'kcly  'o  grow  inore  serious  m  iho  future. 

The  United  Sl.ites  has  only  to  lock  to  the 
experience  tif  Great  B.-ltaln  tr>  see  liow  a  fail- 
ure to  maintain  .i  strong  currency  can  under- 
mine a  nation's  domestic  and  International 
policies  Brit.iln's  Internatlon.vl  financial 
troubles  liave  .hobbled  her  domestic  expan- 
sion, retarded  modernization  and  technologl- 
ral  advancement  in  her  .socletv  and  contrib- 
uted t:>  social  divisions  .ind  unrest  Chronic 
weakness  of  the  pound  has  forced  the  once 
great  British  empire  to  withdraw  from  its 
global  milliarv  .md  diplomatic  resp>onstbll- 
ities  into  a  new  lorm  of  regional  isolationism 

The  United  .States  simply  cannot  afford  to 
lollow  the  same  path  Our  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  that  of  the  eiitlre  free  world  will 
be  deeplv  affected — for  better  or  worse — on 
how  well  this  country  manages  its  domestic 
economy  and  orders  its  financial  rel.ition- 
shlps  With  the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  tlie  moment  the  performance  of  our 
economic  jjolicv-makers  ^ives  little  cause  for 
complacency  Economic  policy  has  been  par- 
.ilyzed  by  a  lack  of  will  to  t.ike  those  hard 
but  necessary  actions  required  to  restore  con- 
fidence and  stability  Given  the  basic  strength 
of  our  private  financial  ,md  economic  sector, 
only  the  most  inept  bungling  by  .'rovernment 
could  destroy  :he  dollar.  What  is  truly  alarm- 
ing Is  that  some  observers  are  beginning  to 
believe  that  this  might  In  fact  happen. 

For  ye:irs  this  country  iias  been  overspend- 
ing and  overcommlttlng  itself  both  at  home 
and  .ibroad.  Year  after  year  we  have  been 
running  gigantic  budget  deficits  and  sub- 
stanti.Tl  deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
Our  cold  has  been  dralnlns  out  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  h.Tiids  of  foreign  central  bankers 
ot  an  .'larming  rate  Inflation  has  been  stead- 
ily growing  over  the  past  three  years  until 
now  we  are  experiencing  price  increases  at 
a  rate  of  4  percent  a  year,  Otar  once  impres- 
sive trade  surplus,  which  provided  the 
cushion  that  permitted  this  country  wide 
freedom  of  action,  has  disappeared.  In  the 
moitth  of  March,  we  actually  suffered  a  sub- 
stintial  trade  deficit 

Despite  all  of  these  indicators  of  economic 
failure,  despite  all  the  lessons  of  history,  de- 
spite all  the  warnings  of  learned  economists 
and  fiiianclal  leaders,  the  United  States  for 
years  lived  in  a  financial  dream  world.  We 
comforted  ourselves  with  the  illusion  that 
we  liad  learned  the  lessons  of  successful  eco- 
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nomlc    management    and    lliat    the    mighty 
dollar  was  truly  impregnable 

How  different  it  all  .'<eenis  today!  The  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound  was  the  lir-t 
serious  crack  in  the  international  monetary 
system.  It  was  an  ominous  warning  that  even 
our  most  confirmed  Pollyannas  could  not 
ignore.  Following  the  devnluatlon  of  rhe 
pound,  the  dollar  cjuickly  came  under  attack 
International  monetary  cooperation  saved 
llie  day.  but  the  war  was  far  irom  won  and 
the  costs  of  that  temporary  victory  in  terms 
of  .American  gold  was  nearly  a  billion  doll.irs 
in  the  month  of  December  alone 

The  next  act  in  the  drama  came  in  early 
March  with  another  assault  on  the  dollar  and 
a  heavy  demand  lor  gold  on  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. Once  and  for  all  that  crisis  dispelled  cjur 
illusions  and  forced  us  to  face  up  to  the  lact 
that  the  elaborate  system  of  international 
payments  that  had  been  laboriously  con- 
.siructed  since  World  War  II  stood  in  danger 
of  collapse.  Exchange  controls,  trade  restric- 
tions, and  retardation  of  international 
growth  and  investment  seemed  a  Irlghtening 
possibility. 

Once  again  international  monetary  coop- 
eration came  to  the  rescue.  The  world's  key 
central  bankers  decided  that  official  reserves 
of  gold  would  no  longer  be  used  to  leed  pri- 
vate speculation  The  price  of  gold  on  the 
private  market  would  be  permitted  to  find  its 
own  level,  while  official  gold  reser^^s  would 
continue  to  be  valued  at  $35  an  ounc"  The 
question  now  is  whether  the  new  two -tier 
gold  system  will  survive  a  lailure  by  the 
United  States  to  set  its  own  financial  affairs 
In  order.  If  we  continue  to  Hood  the  world 
with  unwanted  dollars,  if  we  continue  to 
permit  a  high  rate  of  Inflation  here  at  home, 
if  we  continue  to  run  up  liuge  budget  defi- 
cits, then  the  day  will  come  when  those  bet- 
ting against  the  dollar  will  prevail  over  those 
who  up  to  this  time  have  been  willing  to  tee 
us  through  our  troubles 

The  patience  of  foreign  central  bankers 
IS  growing  thin.  Their  fears  about  future 
United  States  gold  policy  are  mounting.  In- 
creasingly Ihey  hear  Important  leaders  in 
the  United  States  advocate  a  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  or  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
gold.  Increasingly  they  tee  the  administra- 
tion apply  restrictions  on  investment,  re- 
quest controls  on  travel,  and  flirt  with  the 
idea  of  applying  restrictions  on  trade  They 
are  faced  with  the  spectacle  of  the  United 
States  trying  to  induce  them  to  hold  dollars 
by  limiting  their  usefulness.  Tliey  ."-ee  a 
deadlock  in  economic  policy  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  Congress  th,a  can 
neither  produce  a  tax  increase  or  face  up  t  j 
the  need  for  setting  priorities  In  domestic 
expenditures  in  order  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit.  They  ask  themselves:  'How  long 
can  we  continue  to  run  the  risks  of  American 
Irresponsibility?" 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  answer 
to  that  question  may  be  played  out  In  events 
of  the  next  few  months.  Unless  this  country 
moves  toward  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  genuine  expendi- 
ture reform.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  another  run  on  the  dollar  will  occur. 
This  time  we  may  not  be  able  to  count  on 
the  degree  of  cooperation  which  has  been 
lorthcoming  in  the  past  There  ccmes  a 
time  when  recognition  of  mutual  interests 
is  blunted  by  a  growing  sense  of  one's  own 
self-interest.  The  international  financial 
community  needs  draKiatic  proof  that  this 
country  can  act  responsibly  to  establish 
'pending  priorities,  stop  inflation  and  restore 
equilibrium  to  its  balance  of  payments.  They 
•.re  too  sophisticated  to  demand  results  over- 
'i^ht.  But  they  do  want  to  see  action  taken 
that  shows  promise  of  ijroducing  results 
v.'ithin   the   reasonably   near    future 

This  does  not  mean  m.>r2  controls  over 
trade,  investment  .-nd  travel.  Controls 
m=rclv   throw   out    the   babv   with    the    bath 
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water.  They  .ire  self-defeating  .itti'mpts  to 
save  the  system  by  destrcnina  it  Wiiat  ito<5d 
is  the  interniUlon  il  monetary  system  unless 
It  provides  greater  Ireed  m  of  tr:,(lp  travel 
.ind  investment?  What  good  have  been  our 
efforts  since  World  War  II  to  construct  an 
open  intern.Ulonal  economy  when  we  insidi- 
ously restrict  It  in  the  name  of  its  sah  at  l<in'' 

Ihe  United  States  Is  like  an  int?rna'ional 
hank  We  have  built  uji  sliort-t'-rm  liabilities 
to  i.irt'gners  in  return  lor  longer  term  a.ssets 
ihat  we  hold  abro.id  This  need  not  be  a  dan- 
gerous process  if  the  operation  is  conducted 
wisely  and,  above  all,  if  .'onlidence  in  the 
doU.ir  is  maintained.  This  country  is  still  in 
u  powerful  position  iiitemntlonally.  Our 
total  foreigii  assets  .'■till  !ar  exceed  our  li- 
.ib.llties.  .'Vnd  these  assets  have  been  rising 
much  1  aster  than  our  liabilities  to  foreigners 
The  difficulty  is  that  our  assets  cannot  be 
mobilized  easily  to  meet  our  forcittn  liabil- 
ities. If  conhdence  m  the  dollar  is  lost, 
lorelgn  dollar  holders  could  act  together 
selling  dollars  for  itold  and  in  the  end  de- 
stroying the  basis  of  the  iiresent  systcn.  It 
.■■eems  doubtful  that  we  could  moblli/e  our 
assets  quickly  enoueh  to  counter  such  .isi 
ittack  on  the  dollar.  And  even  if  we  lould 
the  jjrocess  would  be  costly  and  di'.ct  ri.i  tp  e 
i.f  world  prosperity. 

We  have  no  alternative  except  to  provide 
i.irelgn  dollar  holders  with  confidence  that 
we  can  balance  our  international  accounts 
and  .safeguard  tlie  purrli.is^ng  pow  rs  ■: 
existing  dollars  held  overseas.  It  is  also  essen- 
tial to  make  crystal  clear  that  the  United 
States  will  not  unilaterally  change  the  rules 
ol  the  game  by  raising  the  jirlce  of  jtold  or 
by  reneging  on  our  commitment  to  sell  uold 
on  demand  to  foreign  central  banks.  I  cm 
think  of  no  way  to  bring  a  bank  down  faster 
than  by  calling  into  question  its  ability  or 
v.'i.I  t  )  honor  its  cinmitments  to  dep.is't  .r^ 

This  country  must  reduce  its  nonessen- 
tial spending  and  set  hard  and  realistic 
priorities  among  domestic  programs  There 
are  those  who  approach  this  task  with  a 
fatalistic  pessimism,  convinced  that  it  sim- 
ply cannot  be  done.  I  think  the  Job  can  be 
done  and  that  it  need  not  involve  reduc- 
tions In  programs  for  education,  'raining 
and  urban  development.  I  have  identified 
about  $15  billion  of  possible  expenditure  re- 
duction m  the  areas  of  space,  agriculture, 
public  works,  research  and  development  ,md 
others  that  I  think  could  be  made  without 
Impairing  essential  goals  that  we  have  es- 
tablished  for  ourselves. 

Once  expenditures  are  reduced  and  we 
Iiave  an  opportunity  to  see  by  how  much  and 
where  they  have  been  cut,  I  think  the  Con- 
cress  will  be  in  a  Ijetter  poiition  to  make 
a  rational  and  economically  sotind  decision 
on  a  tax  increase.* 'With  a  budget  deficit 
for  the  current  year  running  well  over  $20 
billion  and  the  same  In  store  for  next  year, 
I  feel  that  a  tax  Increase  will  probablv  be 
necessary  even  If  spending  is  <  iit  -uhst  .n- 
tially. 

In  addition  to  the?e  necessary  domes*. c 
.tctions,  we  must  move  forward  with  steps 
t.o  strengthen  the  International  monet-irv 
system.  It  has  become  painfully  clear  th.n 
a  system  based  on  gold  and  key  natio'^al 
currencies  contain;;  within  Itself  sources 
of  serious  instability.  I  am  proud  ■  >  ).  i\p 
t.iken  the  lead  along  with  other  Republicans 
on  the  .Joint  Economic  Committee  in  1964 
in  urging  that  a  program  of  Internat.lon.U 
monetary  reform  be  undertaken.  Efforts 
were  made  In  that  direction  during  the  past 
several  years  and  a  proposal  Is  now  before 
Congress  to  create  a  new  form  of  interna- 
tional reserve  asset,  the  so-called  .Special 
Drawing  Rights,  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  This  i.s  no  final  solution  to 
our  problems.  Nor  should  It  be  looked  upon 
as  an  excuse  for  the  United  States  to  relax 
it.s  ..iwn  efforts  to  '■estore  equilibrium  to  it.s 
balance  of  payments  But  it  is  a  heartei'.lng 
step  forward  that  shows   the  way  towards  a 
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ni.ire  st^tble  and  ra'lonal  world  monetary 
system  bui;dlr.<  up<:'n  the  solid  structure  of 
the  BrPtt.<5n  W  ><>d3  Agreement 

These  are  not  eisy  actions  They  have  be- 
come *.;  the  more  dlfflcul-  aa  we  have  drifted 
from  year  to  year  on  the  assumption  that 
somehow  things  would  wcirk  themselves  out 
to  our  advantage.  The  handwrltlnst  has  been 
on  the  wall  for  a  long  time,  but  we  have 
simply  refused  to  take  notice  of  what  It  had 
to  say 

This  country  has  i  special  responsibility — 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  entire  free 
world — to  maintain  the  unquestioned  In- 
tegrity and  streni?th  of  the  dollar  Our  Jobs, 
our  prosperity,  our  domestic  growth  and  de- 
velopment, our  International  responslbllititss 
— all  depend  upon  our  financial  soundness 

We  must  not  just  be  strong,  but  we  must 
be  overwhelmingly  strong  In  order  that  we 
hive  t  ^le  rlexibilitv  tud  '.^•'  prt"*tii{e  to 
withstand  the  shocks  and  the  special  de- 
mands that  devolve  up<in  a  great  world 
power  This  is  what  the  debate  over  domestic 
,ind  foreign  economic  policy  Is  all  about 
On  the  outcome  of  that  debate  hinges  all  of 
our  hopes  for  a  better  America  and  a  stronger 
and  more  cohesive  free  world  community 


THE  ESSENTIAL  TRUTH     .^  HUNGER 
EMERGENCY  DOES   EXIST 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

uF   30i"rH    a*Kor\ 
IN   THE   -ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  196S 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  last 
Friday.  39  Senator.s  joined  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  rf'.solution  intended  to  find 
a  .speedy  an.suer  to  the  hunger  emer- 
^-ency  m  the  United  States  T'a'o  reports, 
one  on  the  failure  of  our  school  lunch 
prot;rani  to  reach  all  children  in  i?reat 
need,  and  another  on  the  broad  problem 
of  undernutrition  and  malnutrition. 
Hun-'er    USA"   has  just  been   released. 

On  Sunday  the  Washmtiton  Star  pub- 
lished a  splendid  editorial  entitled  'Star- 
Mition  m  Our  Prosperous  Society  " 

I  like  this  editorial  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  and  arnone  them  the  fact  that 
the  editors  found — as  I  did — that  there 
can  be  some  disagreement  with  some  of 
the  content  of  the  report,  but  not  with  its 
final  conclusion  that  starvation,  which  is 
intolerable  m  our  affluent  society  does 
exist.  The  Star  editorial  concluded: 

B'lt  '  H',;ni?pr  USA  '  put  Its  finger  on  the 
es,sentlal  truth  An  emergencv,  for  which 
there  can  really  be  no  excuse,  does  exist 
In  this  country  It  Is  an  emergency  which 
can  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  deter- 
mined President,  and  an  alerted  Congress 
and  an  aroused  public  Whatever  the  prob- 
lems .ind  whatever  the  cost,  malnutrition, 
hunger  and  starvation  surely  have  no  place 
Ui   "his  abundant  society  of  ours. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  bein;^  no  objection,  the  •■ditorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
Apr   28.  19681 

ST.\aV.\T'.UN     IN    OtR    PROSPEROITS    SOCIITY 

One  of  the  least  admirable  characteristics 
of  the  human  animal  is  the  desire — anti  the 
ability — to  gloss  over  unpleasant  facts;  to 
turn    aside   from    the   unbearable    .And   no- 
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where  perhaps,  has  this  frailty  been  mi^re 
clearly  displayed  than  m  this  country's  fail- 
ure to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  must  affluent  society  man- 
kind has  yet  created,  there  is  widespread 
malnutrition,  there  Is  hunger  that  cripples 
the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren  there  la  actual  starvation 

Americans  have  had  little  trouble  coming 
to  grips  with  the  Idea  of  hunger  In  other 
lands  Extensive  studies  have  been  made,  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  and  private 
foundations  of  the  food  problems  in  India, 
in  Soiith  .America.  In  Asia  Major  f'KKl  pro- 
ducers have  invested  their  capital  in  the 
creation  of  Inexpensive  and  nutritional  fi>od 
supplements  adapted  tD  the  eating  habits 
a.id  ti'.e  palates  of  distant  cultures  But  at 
home,  for  the  most  part,  the  government  the 
press  and  the  well-fed  majority  have  kept 
their  eyes  averted  inim  the  pockets  or  degra- 
dation and  hunger  that  surround  them 

Now  the  process  of  self-dei'epllon  has  be- 
come more  dlttlcult  The  lifting  of  the  bllnd- 
i»rs  began  in  earnest  List  summer,  with  a 
Senate  subcommittee  Investigation  into  the 
problems  of  the  poor  in  Mississippi  At  that 
time,  due  largely  to  a  team  of  doctors  sent 
into  the  state  bv  the  Field  Foundation,  the 
public  learnetl  that  poverty  in  .America  does 
not  mean  merely  a  luck  of  luxury,  substand- 
ard housing,  shabby  clothing  It  means 
anemia  It  means  pregnant  women  who  eat 
clay  and  laundry  starch  It  means  infant 
mortality  rates  double  the  national  average 
It  means  early  death  It  means  babies  who 
weigh  less  at  the  end  of  one  year  of  life  than 
they  did  at  birth  It  means  children  who. 
every  night  of  their  lives,  go  to  bed  hungry, 
and  who  do  not  quite  understand  why 
•liey  cry 

The  shock  of  that  revelation  soon  began  to 
wear  ')tf  That  is  Mississippi,  the  rest  of 
.America  told  Itself:  what  a  pity  that  such 
conditions  should  exist  in  one  of  the  states 
of  thl£  .uffluent  union'  Mississippi  really  must 
do  something 

Now  a  priv.itely  financed  and  researched 
report,  entitled  "Hunger.  USA."  has  held  a 
mirror  itp  to  the  entire  country,  and  the 
reflection  Is  not  pretty  No  longer  can  any  of 
us  hide  behind  the  deception  that  hunger 
and  starvation  are  the  sole  problem  and  con- 
cern .)!  .'he  state  or  of  one  section  of  the 
count  rv 

According  to  the  study  emergencv  hunger 
conditions  exist  in  256  counties  in  24  states, 
ranging  as  far  north  as  Montana  and  as  far 
west  as  Arizona  Serious  hunger  can  be  found 
:n  all  states  of  the  continental  United  States, 
save  possiblv  rtve  northeastern  states 

The  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Mal- 
nutrition and  Hunger  in  the  United  States, 
which  produced  Hunger.  USA."  was  break- 
ing new  ground  m  the  preparation  of  the 
study  And  this  fact  Is  in  Itself  shocking. 
Abundant  literature  was  .ivallable  to  the 
researchers  on  the  extent  of  malnutrition  In 
jther  countries  But  the  entire  medical  litera- 
ture up  to  the  present  on  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States  has  amounted  to  30  stud- 
ies, most  of  them  limited  m  scope  to  one 
geographic  .irea  or  to  one  segment  of  the 
iwpulatlon  And  vet.  on  the  basis  of  their 
studies,  their  field  surveys  and  their  pro- 
jections, the  citizens'  board  makes  the  well- 
documented  claim  that  no  less  than  10  mil- 
lion Americans  suffer  from  chronic  hunger 
and  malnutrition 

The  opportunities  for  this  exercise  In  self- 
deception  were  readllv  at  hand  In  many 
Asian  countries,  for  instance,  the  problem 
of  hunger  was  Inescapable  The  nations  were 
unable  to  produce  the  food  necessarjj  to  sup- 
port the  population  Thev  lacked  the  facili- 
ties and  'he  funds  for  distribution  In  those 
years  when  bumrier  crops  might  have  made 
them  nutritionally  self-supporting 
Here  In  America  there  was  no  such  prob- 
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lem  Every  year  surpluses  were  being  pur- 
chased anid  stored  by  the  federal  government 
to  support  farm  prices  We  had  the  money 
and  the  .iblllty  to  distribute  the  food  to  the 
needy  E.'ilensive  food  programs  were  in  fact 
already  in  operation  The  Commodltv  Dis- 
tribution Program  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, the  School  Lunch  Program,  plus  wel- 
fare and  Innumerable  local  and  private  food 
distribution  plans.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
assume  that  no  one  m  this  land  of  plenty 
could  possibly  be  suffering  serlouslv  from 
hunger  Certainly  no  one  was  starving  to 
death 

The  authors  of  'Hunger,  USA"  contend 
that  the  fact  falls  tragically  short  of  the 
supposition  The  programs  as  they  stand, 
simply  do  not  provide  the  minimum  foo<l 
needs  of  those  who  participate  m  them  This 
tragedy,  they  say.  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  major  food  plans,  .idded  to- 
gether reach  only  a  small  number  of  those 
in   need. 

The  government  statistics  show  29.900.000 
persons  living  at  a  level  ofticially  recognized 
as  impoverished  Of  these,  a  total  of  5  4  mil- 
lion -or  18  percent-are  enroled  in  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  and  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  .^pprnxlmatelv  t^  million 
children  from  impoverished  families  attended 
school  in  ;9fiT  Two  million  nf  these  one- 
third  of  the  -otal  received  free  ;unches  And 
the  statistics  of  h\mger.  tlie  study  claims, 
are  getting  worse,  not  better,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  \ears 

The  study,  in  essence,  claims  that  the  com- 
modities program  .md  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram luive  strangled  on  bureaucratic  red 
tape,  on  the  restr.ctlve  and  burdensome  ell- 
glblUtv  requirements  of  the  states  and  coun- 
ties that  administer  the  programs  at  the  locil 
levels  The  lood  -.tamp  program,  which  makes 
food  available  at  reduced  prices,  h.is  failed 
because  the  poor  with  ;rregul.ir  Incomes. 
are  required  to  buy  a  month's  supply  of 
stamps  at  a  time,  which  many  of  those  most 
sorelv  in  need  are  simply  unable  to  do  .\nd 
so,  under  the  false  •,  eneer  of  corrective  ac- 
tion, the  malignant  problem  has  grown. 

The  repon  Is  not,  to  be  sure,  without  its 
flaws  It  has  singled  out.  as  its  particular 
devil,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  been  saddled  with  the  oureaucratic  rc- 
sponslbilltv  for  the  basic  food  distribution 
plans  And  it  makes  much  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  department  to  support 
the  foixl  producers,  lis  compareti  'o  the 
funds  spent  on  food  assistance  programs  for 
the  hungrv  This  comparison  of  apples  and 
oranges  Is  invalid  Nor  does  tlie  fault  lie  <-inly 
with  the  Agriculture  Department  A  succes- 
sion of  .idmlnlstratlons,  the  Congress,  and 
all  of  us  who  could  not  or  would  not  see. 
must  share  the  blame 

But  ■  Hunger.  USA  '  put  its  finger  on  the 
essential  truth  An  emergency,  for  which 
there  can  really  be  no  exctise,  does  exist  m 
this  cotintrv  It  is  an  nmercency  which  can 
and  must  be  dealt  with  bv  a  determined 
President,  and  :>.n  alerted  Congress  and  .lU 
aroused  public.  Whatever  the  probUms  and 
whatever  the  cost,  malnutrition,  hunger  and 
starvation  surelv  have  no  place  In  this  abun- 
dant society  of  ours. 


TTiE    "PUEBLO"— HOW   LONG,    MR. 
PRESIDENT'!' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    !OW.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
106th  day  the  U  S  S  Pjteblo  and  her  crew- 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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POWERPLANT  SITING  STUDY 
NEEDED 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    .MONT.AN^ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF    rHE   UMTLD  .STAIES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  196S 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
17.  tlie  disliuuui.sht'd  ninior  .Senator  from 
Ma.ssichusetts  iMr.  Klnnehy  I  intro- 
duced, with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Noitii  Dakota  :  Mr.  BukdickI.  the  junior 
Senator  from  T'tah  Mr.  Mossl.  and  my- 
.self  as  cospoiisors.  a  bill  to  jirovide  for  a 
national  poweiijlaiit  sit  ins  study  and  na- 
tional powerplant  .^itint;  .nlan.  The  bill. 
s  ASM.  would  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  direct  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  conduct  the  study,  with  ad- 
vice and  aid  from  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  non-Federal  public  and 
.jiivate  tiroups 

I  dare.say  that  .-itiii:.;  oi  nuclear  power- 
plants  will  be  at  least  as  controversial  in 
tiie  future  as  siting  of  hydroelectric 
plants  has  been  m  the  past.  ConRicss. 
the  utilities,  the  public  need  the  kind  of 
information  '.vliich  thf>  FPC  and  its  as- 
.sociates  would  obtain  through  this  study 
I  hope  the  Commerce  Committee  will 
consider  the  bill  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  series  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Watertown.  N.Y..  Daily  News 
illustrates  the  need  for  passage  of  S.  3330. 
It  appeared  lor  a  while,  early  this  year, 
'hat  .1  nuclear-ijower  sitiUR  .study  would 
be  led  by  the  trade  association  of  one 
.segment  of  the  jjower  industiy,  Edison 
Electric  Institute.  Tlie  broad  approach 
.sUgRcsted  by  Senator  Kennedy  in  S.  3330 
will,  m  my  opinion,  provide  much  better 
uuidelines  than  one  conducted  by  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  which  has  a  long  his- 
toiT  of  misleading  and  using  public  agen- 
cies and  the  public  for  the  special  ad- 
vantage ol  Its  members. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  articles  in  the  Watertown 
Daily  News,  written  by  its  Washington 
cirrespondcnt.  Alan  Emory,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  'printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  ■  he  Wiitertown  i  N  Y.  i  Dailv  News, 

Feb   28.  19681 

Johnson    .Administration    Opens    Dc>or    for 

Big  PciwFR  .Sthucgle 

i  By  .Man  Emory  i 

Washincto.v  — The  .Johnson  administra- 
tion Is  promoting  a  plan  That  could  sive  pri- 
vate utility  companies  a  multi-blllton-dollar 
windfall  and  the  biggest  bon.Tiiza  since  the 
tlavs  beiore  federal   utility  regulation. 

The  plan,  which  will  probably  totich  off  a 
political  explo.slon  ol  nuclear  proportion. 
siinaced  when  the  Atomic  Energy  commission 
asked  congress  to  approve  a  study  of  nuclear 
plant  .--itcs  ■  lieaded  up"  bv  the  trade  associa- 
tion of  private  utility  companies,  the  Edison 
Electric  institute. 

Tlie  result  could  be  iaige  profits  for  the 
'Utilities,  especially  if  the  study  commission 
rccjinmended  site  land  already  owned  by.  f.r 
under    piinn  to.  the  companies. 

Under  '.he  plan  presented  to  the  joint  con- 
4ression:a  committee  on  atomic  energy  by 
Milton  Shaw.  A.E  C.  director  of  reactor  de- 
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vcK'pment  and  techiioKvy.  oiht-r  jj.irticipants 
in  ihe  .-urvcy  'prob.ibly  will  be"  the  Ffderal 
i'.iwfr  commlssi(in,  the  Uepartmeius  of  In- 
'irlor.  Commerce  and  Health.  Educitlon  uiul 
Wflf.ire.  the  .\iiHricaii  Public  Power  .i.^h-.cn- 
tion  and  allied  group;-,  but  only  ;is  re- 
quired." 

Warnings  ere  .dready  beiim  .-ountkU  pri- 
v.itely eluit  the  power  compiuiies  may  be  in  a 
Ijf.si'.ion  to  tie  up  choice  sites  .md  prfvent 
.(■qui.sillon  by  competitors  and  that  the 
"tiluy  tirnis  will  have  .ivalhible  inside  in- 
r.rmatlon  on  what  sltc.<  the  A  K  C  conslcU  rs 
.-!Ut;a)le 

One  obser\ir  said  tlie  plan  ;Uiioumi-d  to  u 
literal  'cash  contribution  to  the  pruine  coiu- 
]i  inie.i." 

Only  a  limited  number  of  .>ites  exist  that 
•.vi'Uld  be  sultiible  lor  big  .itomic  power  ])lant.s 
The  plan  says  notlilng  .ibout  federal  own- 
ership or  purchase  of  plant  sites,  salccuard.s 
.tgalnst  speculation  or  prevention  of  winrlfail 
profits. 

Edison  Electric  institute  members  have 
\  igorously  oppo.sed  [jri.p  'sals  to  '-liarr  ,i\v  :- 
cishlp  of  large  atomic  jKiwer  stations 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mithursky,  rhairmiiu  ..'f  tl;e  Uiii- 
\ersltv  of  Maryland's  department  of  cnv  iron- 
mental  research,  has  said,  "The  power  mill- 
ties  should  not  be  permitted  to  oppr;Ue  in- 
dependently in  site  selection  ' 

The  survey  idea  stemmed  from  :i  comment 
by  P.P.C.  Commissioner  Ch.'irles  H  Ross  last 
May  that  "the  .scarcity  of  sites  l(jr  nuclear 
planus  on  the  scale  on  the  dr;iwine  txiardr  re- 
quires an  immediate  national  invenUiry  of 
them." 

Then,  in  October.  1967.  Atomic  Eiiercy 
Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey  told  a  Wash- 
ington audience  his  panel  had  started  dis- 
cussions with  the  E.EI.  on  .i  ii,itlon-wlde  .ij)- 
proach  to  the  problem.  Ramey.  however,  stig- 
gested  a  federal  interdepartmental  commit- 
tee on  electric  power  plant  siting  headed  bv 
the  Federal  Power  commission  and  includ- 
ing E.E.I,  and  the  .American  Public  Power 
association. 

The  A.P.P.A.  has  never  been  contacted 
.ibout  taking  part  In  the  survey.  .At  '.east  one 
member  of  the  A, EC.  did  not  even  know  tliat 
Shaw  was  recommending  it  to  Coneress  with 
the  Utility  association  at  the  helm. 

The  A.E.C.  became  the  center  of  heated 
controversy  14  years  ago  in  the  Dixon-Yates 
case  when  it  recommended  construction  of  a 
private  power  plant  in  competition  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  authority.  Conflict-of- 
interest  charges  led  to  cancellation  of  the 
plan  and  eventual  senate  rejection  of  .A  E  C. 
Chairman  Lewis  L.  Strauss  iis  secretary  of 
commerce. 

The  commission,  while  backing  tlie  EEI. 
to  head  the  study,  disclaims  jurisdiction  it- 
self to  safeguard  constimers  of  nuclear- 
powered  electricity. 

According  to  a  San  Francisco  speech  by 
A.E.C.  Chairman  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  on  Feb. 
7.  the  present  nuclear  ecneratlng  capacity 
In  the  United  States  is  'J.800.000  kilowatts,  a 
figure  that  will  rise  to  150.000.bO0  by  I')80 
;.nd   more  than  700.000.000  bv  '2000. 

Experts  estimate  the  utility  industry  \vA\ 
build  the  equivalent  of  700  luiclear  power 
units  of  a  million  kilowatts  facli  over  the 
next  30  years. 

Major  atomic  power  plants  need  lots  of 
land.  A  survey  for  the  Bonneville  Power  ad- 
ministration estimates  the  inlnimum  area 
needed  for  a  million-kilowatt  plant  adja- 
cent to  a  large  body  of  water  at  :?50  ;icres. 
with  600  acres  for  a  1.500.000  kilowatt  plant 
.■nd  900  acres   for  one  of   two  million. 

A.  C.  Monteith.  senior  vice  president  of 
Westlnghouse  Electric  corporation,  savs  that 
in  32  years  about  200  news  plant  sites  v.'VA 
have  been  developed  in  this  country,  some 
10.000.000  kilowatts  or  more  in  size.  Monteith 
•.ioted  that  only  five  rr. ers     n   the  US.  had 
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enough    water    How    to   stipport    the    coiling 
roruiirements  for  a  plant  that  big. 

Most  oi  the  iiliiut  would  then  be  kx-ati'd 
near  oceans  and  .ilong  the  Great  Likes  '^Ith 
extra-high  voltage  lines  used  to  move  power 
inland. 

HoucMT.  potential  dl.'c'uirgc  '>f  healed 
w.iier  could  rule  out  some  lociitlon  near  cer- 
tain bodies  of  water 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  .Mii~kie  1)  Mo.,  said  on 
Feb.  G.  that  the  ileiu.  iid  ut  cooling  water 
was  rising  rapidh  .iua  U\  :'ie  end  of  the 
next  decade  about  one-sixth  of  tlu-  total 
fresh  water  runoff  in  the  U  S.  "will  be  re- 
quired lor  cooling  iuid  conden.-ing  purposes 
because  nuclear  energy  (4enerall"n  rtquires 
iis  much  as  40  per  cent  more  exiling  .v. iter 
than  conventional  fossil  luel  generation." 

Other  problems  about  jjlant  location  in- 
clude public  i-oncorn  over  placing  a  react' ir 
111  a  jjopulated  .irea  iUid  .igit;ition  .ibout 
esthetics  of  equlpme.'it  and  llie  limited 
transjjortability  of  jiressure  vessels  because 
of  si/^e  and  weight,  which  has  restricted 
larcre  reactors  to  sites  :iecessible  to  iiiivigable 
waterways. 

Additional  fi.ctors  include  health  and 
.^alety.  ueology.  seismology,  hydrology,  in:te- 
.iri'l.igy.  and  jKipulatlon  density. 

Salety  consideration;:  could  force  liilure 
atomic  power  plants  underground  or  to  man- 
ii,,,de  islands  off  the  coast  some  experts  l;.-el. 
The  .A  EC.  says  the  annual  'production  of 
lilgh-level  liquid  radioactive  waste  is  expected 
to  mcreiise  100  times  or  more  between  liiTo 
.md  2000.  mainly  becuise  ..1  nuclear  picver 
uctivity. 

Water  shortages  have  prompted  combined 
desalting  iind  power  iilauts  lueled  by  fission 
jiroducmg  wall  r.  [jower,  iertilizers.  alumtnurn 
.Old  m.iEnesiimi  Tliese  would  be  Incat'd 
iieiir  major  sources  of  salt  or  brackish  water 
However,  the  sports  fishing  institute  has 
compl.tined  "power  stations  are  invading  the 
estuaries  ;a  :ai  iicceleriited  rate,  '  with  poten- 
•ial  danger  ;o  land,  water  and  trees  Those 
v.orried  about  the  A  EC.  plan  maintain  tha- 
direct  jiarticipatlon  in  nucle:ir  Jjower  phoits 
by  all  utilities  in  a  region  discourage  concen- 
■ratlcn  "t  i-ontrol  over  generation  ;md  trans- 
mission cutting  down  on  the  number  nf 
smaller  lossil-itiel  burning  fiicUitiPs  used  to 
[iroduce  power-  -;iiid  also  on  air  i)ollution 

Sliaw  told  congress  Feb.  21  tlie  utility  trade 
t;roup  should  undertake  the  survey  of  'he 
'C.eriill  power  situiition  becao'=e  "the  tremeii- 
(ious  commitments  in  this  country  to  elec'ric 
iiower  from  now  until  the  year  2000  are  such 
that  it  is  essential  we  get  these  factors  under- 
stood," 

Those  familiar  with  the  plan,  however, 
point  to  the  controversies  in  several  ji.irts 
of  the  country  between  local  ptiblic  pov.er 
systems  and  private  utility  ompanies  ;bout 
roiiftructlon  aixi  operi.tion  of  iitomic  power 
plants. 

Under  tliose  circumstances,  they  are  say- 
ing privately,  it  mav  not  be  ;i')proprlat»  to 
sive  private  firms  responsibility  or  the  jiov/er 
iJlant  study  whllo  relegating  public  p'CA-er 
svstems  to  a  secondary  role 

Questions  raised  about  the  admlnistr;itlon 
plan  include  what  voice  public  power  will 
hiive  in  developing  •  '■omprehenslve  guides 
for  the  assessment,  selection  and  idU/catlon 
of  sites"  for  t>^.''  pl.Tits.  and  whether  sh  red 
ownership  will  be  ';onsldered. 

A.PP  A  Gi-neral  Manager  Alex  Radin  lias 
asked  .A  E  C.  Chairman  Seabore  why  public 
ijower  is  involved  'only  ;is  required"  when 
iocal  public  jjower  systems  serve  14  per  cent 
of  the  n.itlon's  electric  itsers  and  own  14  3 
per  cent  of  the  generating  capacity,  while 
rural  electric  cooperatives  serve  84  per  cent  of 
electric  users. 

Radm  '.varned  that  "the  companies  m.iv  be 
cuen  a  unique  opportunity  to  maximize  their 
own  iti.estir.er.t  in  iai^d  :-.t  the  exjiense  of 
others.' 
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I  Prom    the    Watertown    iNY  i    Dally   Times. 

Feb    29,   1968  i 

Atomic  Energy  Unit  Drrtsos  Plan   for 

NrcLEAR  3rrE  Sirvey 

I  By  Alan  Emory  > 

Washington  An  Atomic  Enerifv  commis- 
sion spolcesman  uxlav  defended  the  plan  to 
place  the  Electric  Utility  Trade  .association 
in  charge  ^t  a  nationwide  nuclear  power  plant 
3lte  survey  as  cor.tjressional  critics  demanded 
an  explanati  m  from  commlssl<')n  Chairman 
Glenn  T   Seabort; 

Sen  Oeortje  D  Aiken  R  Vt  .  who  wtll 
si-»vn  begin  hearings  an  his  bill  t^j  block  a 
nati  »nwlde  nuclear  power  mfuii'polv  sa;d  he 
h,ut  asked  the  A  EC    to  justify  the  plan 

Milton  Shaw  clirect.jr  or  the  A  E  C  reactor 
development  division,  who  presented  the  plan 
t.)  congress,  said  he  was  shix-ked"  and 
■  floored'  by  the  criticism  being  expressed  by 
public  power  groups 

He  said  the  critics  were  creating  a  "tre- 
mendous flap  on  the  basis  of  premature 
assumptions  " 

Shaw  explained  that  the  Edison  Electric 
institute,  the  private  power  oompany  trade 
group,  had  had  i-ommlttees  in  existence  for 
s«->me  ume  t>B  the  whole  Idea  of  plant  slt«8 
and  x'.'Mti  q'oastlons 

He  said  th.it  at  a  meeting  on  reactor  plant 
fuel  he  had  discussed  the  E  E  I  ■ifflclals  mat- 
ters of  generil  Industry  -oncern.  Including 
location  of  future  large  atomic  power  plants 
and   the   need   for  a   bn:md-so?.;e   sun-ey 

Studies  along  this  line  lu.ve  been  advocated 
bv  members  of  both  the  Federal  Power  and 
Atomic  Er.ergv  comml.sslons  but  In  October 
.A  E  C  C  >mmlssl(>ner  James  T  Ramey  said 
the  i,v.r.e:-  sh  'uld  be  made  by  an  mterdeoart- 
mental  committee  headed  by  the  Pedeml 
Power  .-"mmissli'n  with  interested  groups 
like  E  E  r  and  the  American  Public  Power 
association  included. 

When  the  A  E  C  made  its  pitch  to  congress 
last  week  however  the  public  power  groups 
were  not  nutlfled,   nL>r  was  the  FPC. 

Shaw  said  the  EEI  had  expressed  in  in- 
terest m  the  stidy  md  would  check  the 
membership  on  participation  The  trade  as- 
sociation then  informed  Shaw  it  would  like 
to  uike  on  the  Job 

The  A  EC  official  that  said  that,  in  cen- 
trist with  the  utility  companies,  the  .Amer- 
ican Public  Power  ass<x'latlon  had  not  said 
anything  to  the  commission  about  getting 
into  the  surrey  even  after  Ramey's  speech 
uralng  its  launohmg 

"I  didn't  realize  they  were  so  sensitive  about 
not  being  cont,icted  ;  rma.ly  "  Shaw  said. 
"but  I  have  had  general  discussions  with 
Public  Power  leaders  ' 

Shaw  said  the  A  P  P  .A  had  been  the  prime 
m  ner  in  a  1966  survey  of  small  power  plants. 
bur  the  EEI     did  not  scream  ibout  that." 

FPC  Chairman  Lee  C.  White  declined  to 
get  into  the  controversy  .ind  create  a  possible 
policy  split  within  the  Johnson  admimstra- 
tlon. 

FPC  experts  pointed  out.  however,  that 
ceruim  issues  cc'nt.unf«d  in  the  power  plant 
site  survey  were  already  Involved  in  the  elec- 
tricity reliability  legislation  the  commission 
is  pushing  in  congress. 

The  program  brings  in  regional  planning 
councils  to  meet  power  needs,  including 
spfclrtc  outlines  of  the  types  of  generation, 
where  plants  should  be  located  and  trans- 
mission !n  are«s  where  the  power  Is  required 

The  FPC  wants  the  planning  "open  and 
earlv.  ■  ,i  sp>okesman  declared. 

"We  are  In  a  new  era."  he  continued 
"Where  you  cannot  stick  a  power  plant  Just 
anywhere  ' 

One  Johnson  .administration  ofBclal.  who 
declined  to  be  quoted  by  n.ime.  called  the 
.A  E  C  p.'esentatlon  "a  blunder  m  a  highly 
sensitive  industry  ' 

P\!blic  powf-r  grouns  have  inslf ted.that  al- 
lowing EEI  to  head  the  survey  would  give 
private  firms  the  inside  track  on  huge  wind- 
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fall  pro; a*  from  advance  knowledge  of  choice 
power  plant  sites 

Sh.iw  on  the  other  hand,  compared  the 
survey  with  a  search  tor  a  better  .lutomobilc 
in  which  a  series  of  brand  name  manufac- 
turers might  be  consul!*^  .-nakers  uf  tires 
as  well  as  engines.  The  goal,  regardless  of  who 
was  consulted,  he  said,  was  a  better  product 

Opponents  of  the  A  E  C  plan  note  that  it 
calls  only  for  participation  bv  the  FPC. 
Interior.  Commerce  and  Health  and  Welfare 
departments  and   the  A  P  P  .A     "is  required   ' 

They  say  this  gives  only  a  secondary  role 
to  those  .igencles  public  .md  private  whose 
mission  Is  to  safeguard  the  over. ill  public  in- 
terest 

I  Prom    the    Watertown    (NAM    Dally    Times 

Mar   1.  19681 

.Administration    Movr    Dt-r    To    Take    Hkat 

Ofk   Power   P:.*n 

I  By  .Man  Emorv  i 

Washington — The  Johnson  administra- 
tion will  tell  congress  In  a  few  davs  that  It.s 
controversial  atomic  power  plant  site  survey 
win  not  be  turned  over  to  a  private  utility 
trade  association,  but  will.  Instefid.  be  led 
by  a  government  .igencv.  probably  the  fed- 
er.al  power  commission 

The  move  Is  expelled  tfi  rake  the  heat  ofT 
the  Atomic  Energy  Comml.sKUm  which  r.ilsed 
eyebrows,  criticism  xiui  anger  witli  a  proposal 
that  the  Eidlson  Electric  In-stltute  head  up 
the  site  survey 

This  could  have  led  to  a  fabulous  wind- 
fall for  the  utility  companlefl  The  A  E  C  had 
told  congress  other  federal  .igencles  and  pub- 
lic power  groups  would  be  brought  In  "as 
required   ' 

.Administration  assurances  will  maintain 
the  nresentatlon  to  congress  was  badly  drawn 
.md  never  really  showed  the  Intent  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  aJl 

According  to  .Atomic  Energy  Commission- 
er James  T  Ramey,  whose  October  proposal 
for  the  site  survey  started  the  whole  plan,  the 
utility  group  was  only  consulted  to  kick  off 
a  prelimlnarv  move  on  whether  a  full-fledged 
study  should  be  imdertaken 

The  intention  always  was  to  have  "a  co- 
ordinated approach  under  broader  govern- 
ment leadership.  '  he  declared  in  an  Inter- 
view Rimey's  original  plan  called  for  an  In- 
terdep;u-l mental  committee  headed  by  the 
federal  power  commission 

Informed  sources  predlctetl  *oday  this 
would  be  the  rtiial  plan,  with  both  private 
and  public  power  groups  participating,  but 
neither  in  control 

Ramey  said  other  .A  E  C  officials  had  in- 
correctly Indicated  numerous  meetings" 
.had  been  held  wlt.h  private  company  execu- 
tives on  the  survey  ;uid  he  Insisted  the  com- 
mission had  tried  to  'deal  equitably"  with 
the  situation 

We  started  talking  to  the  bigger  guys  who 
were  around  more,"  he  explained.  "This  was 
never  Intended  iis  any  effort  at  freezing  any- 
body out.  ' 

The  original  plan  has  already  produced 
sharp  inqiunes  from  Sens  George  D.  Aiken 
R..  Vt  ,  and  Lee  Metcalf.  D..  Mom 

One  .A. EC.  explanation  is  that  MUton 
Shaw,  director  of  the  Reactor  Development 
division,  who 'made  the  presentation  to  the 
Joint  congressional  committee  on  .iiomlc  en- 
ergy, had  only  a  few  minutes  to  Hash  a  chart 
on  the  screen  and  no  time  to  explain  the 
situation  fully. 

Shaw  and  Ramey  both  say  <xo  committee 
members  a-sked  any  questions 

The  explanation,  while  not  denied  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  has  produced  privately  skeptical 
comments. 

Some  Johnson  Admlnl.'tratlon  officials  are 
satisfied  there  w.is  no  "evil  plot"  to  provide 
a  bonanza  for  private  power  companies  One 
key  agency  executive  said  he  felt  this  was  the 
case  but  added.     I  can  •  be  sure,  though," 

Shaw  said,  in  an  interview,  it  was  "unfor- 
tunate "  there  had  not  been  more  discussion 
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on  the  survey  with  the  lawmakers,  becau.se 
that  would  have  made  clear  there  was  no 
surrender  to  the  utilities. 

"We  did  not  go  to  many  people  because 
we  were  slow."  he  declared.  "Last  fall,  when 
the  issue  came  up.  we  were  working  on  the 
new  budget  and  matters  before  congress  were 
pretty  hectic." 

Shaw  said  the  work  directed  by  E  E  I.  had 
been  strictly  exploratory,  a  technical  discus- 
sion and  nothing  close  to  [Xilicy  Issues," 

"I  don't  care  whether  the  plants  are  pub- 
lic power  or  private  [Xiwer."  Shaw  said  The 
Important  thing,  he  stres.sed  was  the  avail- 
ability (f  locations  tor  the  plants  He  said 
the  .A  E  C  had  worked  with  both  public  and 
private  p<^\#er  groups  in  the  past  and  would 
again   in   the   fviture. 

Both  Will  be  participants  In  the  survey 
"to  varying  degrees  and  according  to  their 
ability  and  resFKinsibllities,"  Shaw  added 

In  some  quarters  the  leda  of  giving  EEI. 
the  leadership  of  the  survey  was  Interpreted 
.IS  .m  administration  bid  to  drain  some  cam- 
paign contribution  dollars  irom  the  Repub- 
licans, who  usually  get  the  hulk  ..if  utility 
executive   support    in   an   election 

Public  power  Republicans,  however,  had 
indicated  an  eagerne.ss  to  use  the  issue 
.against  the  administration  this  year 

I  Prom    the   Watertown    iNY.)    Diilly   Times. 

M.ir   7    19681 

PuriATE   .Monopoly   oy  Ni'imar   Power  Pro- 

rssTED    BT    Senator 

Washington, — Sen  George  D.  Aiken,  R. 
Vt  .  today  warned  that  jvnythlng  leading  to 
private  power  monopoly  of  the  nuclear  field 
should  be  stopped   " 

The  .Atomic  Energy  Commission  doesn't 
underst.:md  'he  important  role  of  the  pub- 
licly-owned utilities  and  rural  cooperatives 
In  proMdlng  electricity  for  the  public."  the 
White-haired  Ne"A-  Englander  said  in  a  state- 
ment. 

Aiken  a  member  of  the  Joint  congressional 
committee  on  atomic  energy,  said  'he  com- 
mi.««ion  should  not  undertake  any  hroad 
studies  of  nuclear  power  generation  and  dis- 
tribution without  'the  full  p.irtnershlp  of 
other  federal  agencies  and  .ussoolatlons  rep- 
resenting the  publlclv-owned  systems  ,is  well 
as  the  private  utility  companies  " 

The  A  E  C  has  kicked  up  a  controversy  bv 
proposing  a  country-wide  nucle.Tr  power 
plant  site  survev  headed  by  the  utlUtv  trade 
:issoclatlon.  the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

It  failed  to  consult  the  federal  power  cX)m- 
misslnn.  the  American  Public  Power  :issocla- 
tlon  or  the  National  Rural  Electric  C'X>pera- 
tlve  .Association 

Informed  sources  say  the  A  EC  will  re- 
vamp Its  plan  to  have  the  FPC.  head  the 
survev 

Alkcn.  who  has  sponsored  a  plan  to  pre- 
vent a  private  nuclear  power  monopoly  in 
the  country  called  on  the  .A  E  C  :o  explain 
why  it  wanted  to  analyze  thermal  and  a»- 
mospheric  pollution  as  part  of  the  study 
when  it  'lalmert  it  had  no  Jurisdiction  over 
these  problems  as  related  to  new  atomic 
power  plants 

He  also  demanded  an  explanation  for  ex- 
cluding the  public  power  entitles  from  the 
plant  site  survey. 

"For  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude." 
he  said,  "it  would  seem  a  broad  Inter-agency 
study  would  be  more  in  the  public  Interest," 
than  is  the  plan  of  atomic  energy  Commis- 
sioner Jame.s  T  Ramey  a  former  .Aiken  as- 
sociate 

Aiken  in  a  letter  to  A  E  C  Chairman  G^gnn 
T  Seaborg  said  he  wanted  to  know  how  the 
.A  E  C  had  reached  'he  conclusion  the  survey 
should  Include  -.ssues  over  which  the  com- 
mission "has  .-epe.ttedlv  stated  it  lacks  Juris- 
diction." 

The  commission  .now  licenses  nuclear  plans 
as  medical  therapy  and  research  projects. 
and  the  securities  and  exchange  commis- 
sion   rules    -.n    their   commercial    feasibility 


and    whether    stock    should    be    sold    to    the 

public. 

As  research  projects,  private  utility  plants 
can  exclude  public  group  from  the  benefit 
of    atomic    power.   Aiken    noted. 
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Atomic  Energy  Untt  Warned  About  Utility 

Trade  Group 
I  Prom  the  Watertown  iN.Y.)  Dally  Times, 
Mar.  8.  1968  | 
Washington.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  today 
warned  the  Atomic  Energy  commission  that 
the  private  utility  trade  itssoclation  was  tak- 
ing it   'down  the  prlmro.se  path." 

The  Montana  Democrat  told  A  E.G.  Chair- 
man Glen  T.  Seaborg  that  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric institute— which  the  A.E.C.  has  proposed 
to  head  a  nationwide  survey  of  atomic  power 
plant  sltes-"ls  notorious  lor  misleading  and 
using  public  officials  in  order  to  increase  the 
advantage  and  profit  of  its  segment  of  the 
industry.  " 

The  A. EC.  has  come  under  increasing  nre 
because  of  Its  proposal  and  Its  failure  to 
provide  an  equal  role  for  public  power  groups 
.md  the  government 

Informed  sources  say  the  commission  win 
shift  Its  stand  in  a  few  days  :uid  call  for  the 
Federal     Power     commission     to     head     the 

Me'calf  told  Seaborg  he  should  familiarize 
himself  with  E  E.I.'s  quallflcallons  to  head 
x\p  anv  public  policy  study. 

He  said  he  had  a  "deep  interest  In  making 
the  tremendous  benefits  of  nuclear  power 
;ivaihible    to     all     .Americans     <m     equitable 

terms." 

Metcalf  said  the  FPC.  showed,  in  Its  con- 
duct of  the  national  power  survey,  how  it 
oould  marshal  all  segments  of  the  power  in- 
dustry and  government  while  retaining  re- 
.spons'lblllty. 

Available  facts,  the  senator  added,  indi- 
cated to  him  the  A.E.C.  did  not  have  that 
capability.  ,        ., 

Metcalf  said  he  had  been  "deeply  dls- 
•lu-bed"  bv  the  original  A  E  C.  plan.  He  noted 
the  EEI  w;^s  neither  a  public  body  nor  did 
It  represent  the  whole  electric  power  Indus- 
As  of  the  end  of  February,  he  continued, 
no  one  on  the  A.E  C.  had  consulted  with 
FPC  or  public  power  groups  about  partici- 
pating in  the  nuclear  power  plant  site 
survey, 

I  From    the    Watertown    iNY  l    Dally    News, 

Mar.  15.  U'68| 
NiTLFAR  Power  Site  Survey  Not  Private 
Intfrest  Snow 
I  By  -Alan  Emory  l 
Washington    -Atomic  Energy  commission 
Chairman    Glenn    T.    Seaborg    today    prom- 
ised    not     to    turn    over    the    uovernment's 
au.mlc  tx)wer  plant  site  survey  to  the  private 
utility  comtxmles'  trade  association. 

He  --aid  the  .A  EC.  had  "no  intention"  of 
pursuing  such  a  plan,  Seiiborg  also  conceded 
the  A  E  C,  would  have  done  better  to  explore 
the  problem  with  more  organizations  than 
just  the  Edison  Electric  institute. 

Tlie  chairman  indicated  the  end  result 
would  probably  be  ..n  interdepartmental 
study  along  the  lines  suggested  in  October 
bv  .4  EC  Cummisslor.er  James  T.  Ramey. 
Ramev  fa\ored  having  the  Federal  Power 
commission  run  the  .show,  but  Seaborg  said 
it  might  be  headed  by  a  newly-formed 
enerev  policy  staff. 

.An  A  EC.  proposal  to  allow  the  E.E.I.  to 
head  the  study  and  have  other  federal  agen- 
cies and  public  power  i;roups  participate 
"as  required"  drew  lire  in  .md  out  of  congress, 
Seaborg  .said  dlscus.-ions  with  other  or- 
ganizations were  design^-d  to  focus  industry 
attention  on  the  subject  of  power  plant 
sues.  Discussions  with  E.E.I. .  he  said,  were 
•only  a  part  of  the  overall  study  plans"  and 
part"  of  that  was  ""still  m  the  forn-..itive 
static  ■■ 

The     early     talks     are     aimed     mainly     at 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Identifying  factors  to  be  considered,  he  added, 
and  "lio  definitive  arrnngenienls  have  been 
consummated  regarding  the  c-onduct  of  such 
btudles." 

Ill  a  letter  to  American  Public  I'ower  as- 
sociation General  Manager  Alex  Hadln  Sea- 
borg said  A.E.C.  officials  had  referred  to  the 
future  involvement  of  the  FPC  and  Radln'.s 
association. 

Tlie  A.E.C  ,  said  the  chairman,  "does  not 
plan  to  commission  others,  such  as  the  EEI 
to  conduct  such  comprehensive  siting  .studies 
for  nuclear  plants  except  as  wfiuld  bp  part 
of  an  interdepartmental  or  similar  effort  "' 

Early  talks  were  held  with  the  private  in- 
dustry" group,  he  said,  because  EEI.  com- 
prised "bv  far  the  largest  st-pment  of  the 
indvistry  "and  E.E.I,  expressed  a  willlngne.ss 
to  participate  in  such  efforts" 

"We  have  not  delegated  any  rcspon.si- 
blllty  to  EEI..  he  added,  "and  A  EC.  has 
no  intention  of  doing  so." 

Seaborg  hinted  again  the  A.E  C  did  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  consumer  aspects 
of  power  operations,  and  the  consumer  angle 
reinforced  the  need  for  an  interdepartmental 
gr.^up  to  conduct  the  survey.  The  A.E  C  en- 
dorses this  "mere  strongly  than  ever,  "  he 
declared. 

"In  retrospect,"  Seaborg  told  Radln,  a 
broader  exploration  of  the  problem  with 
more  organizations  would  have  been  in 
order." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SCHOLARS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 


OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEKTAl  U  i-."- 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 
Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  va  an 
effort  to  make  our  National  Government 
come  alive  to  our  young  iieople,  list  year 
Mrs  Dellenback  and  I  instituted  a  pro- 
gram which  we  called  our  congres.sional 
.scholars  proeram. 

When  we  began  the  progrr.m.  we  asked 
the  school  authorities  of  Ore-on'.s  Fourth 
Congressional  District  to  .'^elect  students 
who  would  be  particularly  able  to  learn 
and  profit  from  a  week  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  who  would  be  willinc  and 
able  to  pass  along  to  their  fellow  students 
in  their  respective  counties  what  they 
learned  here. 

The  transportation  expenses  were 
taken  care  of  through  arrangements 
made  by  the  education  districts  involved. 
While  in  Washington,  the  students  were 
the  guests  of  the  Dellenback  family. 

The  eight  students  who  visited  us  last 
year  did  a  marvelous  job  of  reporting 
their  experiences  upon  their  return  to 
Oregon.  Our  young  guests'  stay  with  us 
was  so  successful  that  we  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  program  this  year  and  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  congressional  scho- 
lars to  12. 

From  more  than  100  applicants.  12 
outstanding  young  people  were  selected 
by  a  committee  of  educators  to  be  our 
guests  this  year.  Mrs.  Dellenback,  the 
children,  and  I  were  plea.sed  to  have  hv- 
ing  in  our  home  during  this  year's  pro- 
gram: 

Bill  Ankeny,  Mvrtle  Creek;  Steve  Green- 
wood Eugene;  John  Heinz.  Coos  Bav:  Robert 
Pete  Phoenix;  Gary  Cully.  Eugene;  John 
Fisher,  Eugene;  Kris  Keil.  Ashland:  Terl 
Schwarz,  Gold  Beach;  Ronald  Blar.ton.  Eu- 
gene"    Cvnthla    Buhl.    Myrtle    Creek.     John 


Craig.    SprlngfieUl: 
Pass 

While  ihey  weie  with  us.  we  sought  lo 
give  the.se  scholars  an  oi)poilunity  to 
meet  .some  of  the  !>eople  and  ob.seive  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  i)rocedun  s  and 
structures  through  which  and  in  which 
our  National  Government  lives  and  ijer- 
forms  its  functions.  It  was  a  most  en- 
couraging and  stimulating  experience  lor 
us  to  note  the  concerned  and  rcsjionsible 
manner  in  which  these  oiitstandinu 
young  i>eople  ob.served.  iliouf-'lu  about, 
"and  discu.s.'^ed  the  rtprt\sent:ni\es  and 
operations    of    their    Govcininciil    first 

hand. 

I  mention  this  program  today  with  the 
thought  that  .some  of  my  colleagues 
might  be  interested  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram and  adapt  it  for  .scholars  m  their 
respective  districts.  I  know  that  involve- 
ment in  such  a  program  has  hern  a  most 
satisfying  experience  lor  the  Dellen- 
backs.  

EAST-WEST  TRADE 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    ORFGoN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1968 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Management  Association  performed 
.1  -in<-iular  .service  to  our  economic  com- 
munitv  when,  early  in  March,  it  hosted 
an  orientation   and   briefing  conference 
in    New    York    City    on    the    subject    of 
East-West    trade.    I    was    amonu    those 
lirivilegcd     lo    address    this    important 
.session.    My    remarks    on    tii.it    ncca.sion 
were  placed  into  the  RECop.n.  on  April  29. 
The  conference  aecnda  included  im- 
portant remarks  by  a  number  of  di.stin- 
.zuishod  busine.ssmen.  scholars,  and  dijj- 
lom.ats,   I  know   that   .several  of   the  ad- 
dresses delivered  contained   i_>articularlv 
.significant    commentary    on    the    Kasi- 
West    trade    structure    that    wMl    be    of 
interest    to    my    colleasjues    and    to    the 
public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  selec- 
tion of  addresses  by  various  conference 
I^articipants  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  bein-  no  ota.ioction.  the  ad.hess- 
es  were  ordered  to  be  limited  i:i  ttie 
Record,  as  follows: 

l.F 


SI 


Omni 

;    Ne'A" 


Opporti  .Miits    F<  R    ThAUF    Wirn 

Lost  and  Foi  -nli 
(By   Tlno  Perutz.   Managing  Director, 

Division.  C    Tennant,  Sfm.s  (z  C  ■ 

York  I 

Tlie  topic  of  my  talk,  is  Opportunities  l>.r 
Trade  With  the  Ea.st;  Lo-st  ai.d  Found,  My 
rem.arks  are  per.sonal,  and  not  i.ece.s.sarily  the 
views  of  mv  company 

Ever  since  Caesar,  on  his  way  lo  the  Forum, 
was  warned  bv  the  soothsayer  to  beware  the 
Ides  of  March,  this  has  betu.  a  month  uf  im- 
portant events. 

Fifty  years  ago  vesterday  the  new  Bolshevik 
goverriment.  which  a.ssumed  i  ower  in  Ri:.s- 
sla  on  November  7.  1917.  signed  the  peace 
treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  with  the  central  pov,- 
ers  A  \er:r  later,  in  March  1919.  the  third 
International  .  Comintern  i  was  lounded  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  bringing  ..l^ul  world 
revolution.  .Comintern  was  di.ssolved— as 
Commform- m  1956  >  On  the  Ides  .f  March 
1921   Leiun  :r.troa.:"ed  NEP     the  New  Eco- 
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nomic  Policy,  by  saying    "lets  take  one  sle,j 
narltwarcl  In  order  to  tiike  t^vo  itepe  forward 
A    year   Liter   .Stnlln    became   Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  Party 

In  March  1953  SuiUn  died,  and  three  years 
later  at  the  twentieth  Party  Congress.  w;is 
'lenoiiiii.-fd  for  megaiutnanl.i  and  represxlons 
.\fter  de-Stallnlzation  the  Soviet  Union  went 
on  to  sclen'iflc.  technological  achlevementa. 
imong  thorn  the  launching  "f  t:,e  tlr'-t  .is'ro- 
naut  into  space  The  standard  of  luing  uf 
the  Russian  people  was  greatly  improved. 
,ind  un  the  pfilitical  scene,  collective  leader- 
■ihip  was  esuiblished. 

With  the  publication  In  1962  of  Pr  .tessor 
Evzei  Llberman  s  economic  theories,  a  new 
economic  concept  was  proposed.  subMituting 
protitabllltv  tor  Stakhanovism.  and  market 
demand  f'T  rigid  central  planmng 

Fifty  years  ago  In  the  United  Stales  the 
miji>me  tax  ranged  from  one  to  sl.x  perfent- 
t  ne  GroBs  National  Product  reached  40  bll- 
.11. n  dollars,  and  Congress  was  about  to  deter- 
mine that  we  should  disengage  ourselves 
friim  International  involvements  .A  Rtp  van 
Wmk'.e  wh<i  had  fallen  asleep  at  that  rime. 
would  hardly  comprehend  the  i-hanges  'hat 
have  made  America  the  world's  leading  In- 
dustrial and  political  power  And  Uad  he 
been  interested  In  our  econumv  at  the  time 
lie  feel  asleep  he  would  now  undoubtedly 
cry  ■■Sociali:sni" 

If.    sniularly.    the    hero    of    Mayakowski's 
Bedbug"   would    have   been   frozen   for   the 
^ame    period,   and    would    now    thaw    into   a 
new  Russia,  he  might  well  rr.jtter.  "Capital- 
ism * 

I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  East- 
West  seminar  la^t  year  and  would  like  to 
tomparr-  ti>da>  s  outlook  and  opportunities 
n  East-West  trade  with  those  of  last  year 
Last  year  some  of  us  expected  that  hearings 
on  :he  East-West  Trade  Bill  would  be  sched- 
uled m  1967  This  bill  was  added  to  the  leg- 
islative junkheap  m  May  1966,  as  Senator 
Mansrteld  announced  upon  introducing  the 
bill  Now  we  have  all  given  up  hope  that 
this  oiu  will  be  salvaged  in  the  course  of  this 
>  ear 

President  Johnson  authorized  the  Exlm- 
bank  in  October  1966  Xaj  extend  its  export 
ijiiarantee  program  to  sales  of  U  3  goods  to 
rl\e  Eiist  European  countries  Under  this  au- 
'hon^ation  medium  term  guarantees  would 
:ia'.  e  enabled  US  companies  to  obtain  non- 
recourse nnancing  through  U  S.  banks  or 
through  Eurodollar  sources,  thereby  allow- 
ing U  S  exporters  to  compete  with  European 
sellers  When  the  Senate  passed  the  Exlm- 
bank  extension  bill  in  August  1967.  this 
presideniial  authorization  was  specifically 
repudiated  The  House  passed  this  restrictive 
bill  on  February  7.  1968  This  Is  a  serious 
setback  compared  to  last  year 

The  amission  jf  rt-ierence  to  East-West 
trade  in  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
mess.ige  this  year  indicates  that  the  bndge- 
buildmg  concept  of  1967  nas  been  abandoned. 
at  ieait  temporarily 

The  over- all  reeling  :n  Congress  toward 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  has  changed^  ;n 
"-I'.e  ',;ust  •■vel-  e  months  tn^^m  a  more  or  leSs 
passive  unfriendliness  to  active  hostility  This 
change  m  setn:ment  was  naturally  caused 
by  the  escalation  In  Vietnam 

Last  year  we  expected  some  easing  of  ex- 
port controls,  es.sentlally  they  have  renicUned 
as  rigid  -ts  they  were  Tomorrow  we  will  hear 
the  Department  of  Commerce  discuss  export 
onrriiis  I  know  It  will  be  a  comprehensive 
presentation.  Nevertheless.  I  would  like  to 
>'ibm:t    an    exporters    assessment    of    these 

r 'rol.s 

The  Export  Control  Act  was  enacted  in 
February  1949  :is  a  tempwrary  measure  and 
waa  renewed  every  two  or  three  years  The 
Export  Control  Act  establishes  vague  and  un- 
detinable  criteria  of  control.  The  .ulminUtr.i- 
tors  o:  the  Act,  m  their  day  to  day  decisions, 
must  weigh  -he  approval  of  a  license  agaln.st 
possible  damage  to  our  national  securitv  and 
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wetfar"  or  ui  possible  b*in«Iil  t.)  the  reC.plenl 
ccuntry'.*  military  or  econ-.-mu-  potential 
Tims  the  administration  .>f  regal. it. oiis  in  a 
changing  political  atmiusphere  hocxmcs  a 
major  ,irt   >f  oure  lUrratlc  statesm.ilu-liip 

At  ijHt  year"j  Meiiunur  Rep  Lipscomb  of 
Calilornia.  ranking  in.norlty  member  u{  the 
Defense  .'iubcomuUtlee  .md  c. instant  critic  of 
the  tolerance  of  export  controls,  declared  that 
export  licences  .'or  .'crtlhzers  should  he  de- 
tued  because  of  tfie  strategic  cliaracter  or  this 
product 

The  Office  of  Export  Control  is  advised  in 
Its  functions  by  ui  liiterdepartment.il  com- 
mittee compusfd  of  Defense,  .st.ite  ,ind  Trc.!"^- 
iiry  departments,  and  by  the  so-called  "amor- 
phous body  of  the  Intelligence  community" 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  divided  Interpreta- 
tion leads  to  dlflusiun  of  responsibilities 

Orlgin:illy  our  expi-irt  controls  were  to  be 
applied  equallv  bv  .ill  natinns  having  defi.-nse 
comnutinents  with  the  USA  In  tiie  course  of 
years,  however,  our  defense  partners  liberal- 
ized their  exports  to  Eastern  Europe,  whereas 
U  S  controls  remained  mllexible  Tills  self 
Imposed  restraint,  for  restraint's  s;ike  is  de- 
priving us  of  our  share  of  thLs  trade 

.As  .1  member  ol  the  N  Y  Regional  Export 
Exp.insloii  Council,  I  am,  of  i-ourse.  much 
concerned  with  the  general  exp.uision  <if  U  S 
exports,  .IS  we  .ill  .ire,  and  I  would  welcome 
an  executive  order  expressly  stating  that  ex- 
port licenses  shall  not  be  denied  If  such  de- 
nial would  diminish  the  U  .S  tjade  surplus. 
While  such  an  order  would  obviously  increase 
dramatically  the  uncertainties  of  licensing. 
It  would  at  least  help  to  point  up  the  paradox. 

The  perennial  deficit  in  our  bnlaiue  ol  pay- 
ment.s.  which  reached  a  figure  of  ilmost  four 
billion  dollars  in  1967.  wi\s  the  theme  of  the 
President's  message  to  the  nation  on  January 
first  of  this  year.  Several  measures  .ire  pro- 
posed in  this  message  which  -if  enacted — will 
obviously  reduce  our  imbal.-uice  of  pa\-ments 

In  his  message,  the  President  suites  that. 
quote  to  the  average  citizen  the  Imbalance 
of  pavments.  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
are  meaningless  phrases.  They  .seem  to  have 
little  relevance  to  our  dally  lives.  Yet  their 
consequences   touch   us   .ill."   unquote. 

Yet.  the  goverrunent  expects  that  these 
meaningless  phrases  will  make  an  average  cit- 
izen accept  the  proposed  llmit.itlons.  includ- 
ing the  llmlt.itions  on  travel  abroad  Tlie  gov- 
ernment IS  apparently  unable  to  persuade  the 
average  i  uninformed  i  citizen  that  Ireer  and 
larger  exports  to  Eastern  Eunipe  would  con- 
ceivably decrease  our  deficit  within  the  next 
few  years  by  the  several  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Every  average  Englishman  or  Swiss  or  Aus- 
trian has  accepted  .some  variation  of  the  slo- 
gan "To  export  or  die".  In  the  U.SA  a  general 
apathy  towards  experts  seems  to  exist.  Ex- 
ports to  E.istern  Europe  in  particular  are 
regarded  ,is  a  contract  with  the  devil,  and 
trade  with  the  devil  woulu  compromise  our 
lofty  moral  principles.  Our  iriant  .uitomobile 
industry  did  not  e\en  compete  for  the  Rus- 
sian business  of  setting  up  a  passenger  car 
indHstry  It  yielded  to  Flat  of  Italy  to  supply 
plant  installations  and  services  in  the  v.ilue 
of  some  400  million  dollars.  Perhaps  our 
.American  cars  are  too  sophisticated  If  so. 
our  automobile  industry  could  have  competed 
for  this  business  through  their  European 
afflluites  in  Engl.ind  or  Germany  where  the 
smaller  cars  are  being  manufactured. 

We  understand  very  well  that  sale  of  equip- 
ment and  know-how  to  Russia  would  result 
In  stigmatizing  the  company  In  the  USA.  The 
resulting  loss  of  domestic  business  would  be 
an  unacceptable  risk.  We  are  quite  cogmzant 
of  this  dilemma. 

But  IS  this  in  unalterable  fact  '  Must  it 
remain  unalterable  m  the  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  in  t.ie  light  o:  a  serious  mou- 
etiry  crisis  ' 

When  will  our  political  leaders  issume  the 
responsibilities  inherent  .n  their  le.idership 
so  :!ia!    the  dangers  to  our  ecunomv,  to  the 
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health    and    well-beu-g    of    this    nation    will 
beconie  me  iningtul  plir.ises'' 

Ate  we  to  assume  that  the  average  Italian 
undersiHiids  bell»-r  the  r-'lev,iiice  o;  trade  to 
his  d.iily  life,  or  should  we  assuine  smiply 
that  every  Fiai  uw  ler  m  Italy  ,iiid  abroad 
is  a  communist   suiip,.tlii/er  at  licul' 

The  Flat  automobile  plant  in  the  USSR  will 
build  hundreds  of  thousands  of  p.isseiiger 
cars  .md  thereby  lullill  the  dream  of  travel  to 
manv  Russians  This  new  plant  will  oblige 
the  SoUet  Union  to  divert  a  quallfted  labor 
force  to  the  automotive  industry,  to  the  Im- 
provement of  road  svstems.  to  the  building 
of  service  stations  .iiid  motels. 

Is  It  contrary  to  our  national  Interest  to 
expect  within  a  lew  years  traffic  tie-ups  on 
Gorky  Street  in  Moscow  similar  to  the  snail's 
pace  on  Madl.son  Avenue—  with  its  dally  lo.s.» 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  "executive"  man- 
liours  ' 

Triule  between  the  western  countries  and 
E,istorn  Eurojie  has  reached  the  Impressive 
tigure  of  16  billion  dolhus  in  1967,  a  20  in- 
i-rp.tse  o\er  the  preceding  year,  which  igaln 
exceeded  1965  by  20'  The  Common  Market's 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  in  1967  was  In  ex- 
cess of  five  billion  dollars  i  more  than  80" 
increa.se  In  the  Uust  h\e  yearsi 

The  US  trade  figure  for  1067  lor  ill  ex- 
ixirts  to  and  Imports  from  Eiustern  Europe 
was  372  million  dollars  which  is  less  than 
0.7'  of  our  total  worldwide  trade  Our  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  were  litS  million  <iol- 
lars.  which  Is  0  6'     of  our  total  exports 

I  will  not  dwell  on  figures  The  tact  that 
we  are  barely  participating  In  existing  East- 
West  trade  is  well  established. 

Obviously  these  trade  relations  between 
the  industrial  nations  of  the  west  ind  East- 
ern Europe  have  resulted  in  much  Improved 
personal  contacts;  in  acceptance  of  western 
technical  standards,  such  as  DIN  md  BSS. 
and  reliance  on  western  spare  parts.  Western 
service  personnel  and  engineers  travel  widely 
m  the  east,  .md  their  field  report*  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  information.  Certain  nego- 
tiating patterns  .aid  basic  contract  condl- 
tloris  have  evoh  ed  and  have  normalized  busi- 
ness relations  It  will  be  difficult  for  US  sel- 
lers to  displace  such  well  entrenched  com- 
petitors. 

These  contacts  have  also  enabled  the  west 
to  observe  closelv  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  economic  concepts  which  are  grad- 
ually being  introduced  in  Eastern  Europe.  I 
am  reternng  to  the  so-called  "economist's  re- 
volt" which  I  would  prefer  to  call  more  .'.p- 
proprlately  a  "renaissance"  of  some  old  and 
proven  principles  of  economics.  When  some 
of  the  Comecon  nations  encountered  increa-,- 
ing  difficulties  to  compete  in  western  mar- 
kets, they  recognized  the  i#hortcomlngs  of 
ngidly  and  centrally  directed  economies  This 
recognition  .iccompanied  the  growing  desire 
for  greater  national  assertion,  particularly 
among  'he  more  industrialized  former  satel- 
lite countries  In  Czechoslovakia,  for  example, 
only  seven  years  after  the  Communist  take- 
over, a  group  of  outstanding  economists, 
headed  by  Prof.  Ota  Slk.  started  to  explore 
new  economic  orientation 

The  theories  of  Prof.  Sik  ire.  I  believe,  sim- 
ilar to  those  being  promulgated  in  other 
E.ostern  European  countries.  Therefore,  a 
briel  review  of  Czech  ecrinomic  development. 
;is  presented  by  .Sik  in  a  recent  talk  in  Stock- 
holm, will  be  illuminating. 

Shortly  after  the  Conimiinlst  t.ikeover  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1948  indtistrv  nid  trade 
were  nationalized:  from  the  smallest  ma- 
chine shop  to  the  Skoda  Works,  from  the 
Bata  SlTie  empire  to  the  cobbler'.s  bench. 
Strict  centralized  planning  .-itid  direction 
were  introduced,  in  emulation  of  the  USSR, 
the  only  country  which,  until  then,  ivid  b^eii 
practicing  this  system. 

No  past  experiences,  no  other  theories. 
were  acceptable  because  rieid  centralized 
control  was  regtirded  .as  the  onh  possible 
form    a   .soct.Hllst   economy   could    take    .\ny 
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deviation   from   this  rigidity,    in   thought  or 
In  practice,  was  considered  heresy 

nie  central  bureaucracy  established  five- 
year  programs  for  the  entire  industry,  deter- 
mined the  production  volume  of  each  fac- 
tory in  pieces  or  ioiiii.tee  and  fixed  sales 
jirtces  for  some  one  and  .i  hall  millions  items 

The  [w.siwar  b.xim  had  obsctired  some 
weaknesses  of  the  economy  until  1956-57 
when  Czech  foreign  trade  started  to  experi- 
ence major  dIfTicultles  Even  though  indus- 
trial iirodiutlon.  bv  it-  em[ihasls  on  manu- 
lacture  of  ■  i.pltal  goods  liad  increased  by 
lour  hundred  percent,  exports  to  the  west 
declined  because  of  rapidly  Increa-slng  pro- 
duction costs  and  a  lag  in  technical  develop- 
ment .At  the  same  time,  agricultural  output 
remained  at  j.irev^ar  levels,  thus  making  nec- 
essary the  import  of  additional  foodstuffs. 
Farm  workers  had  been  diverted  to  industry, 
and  therefore  the  .ivernee  age  of  agricul- 
tural workers  rose  to  about  50  years.  These 
older  people  c-ould  not  be  trained  to  accept 
new  t,echnlques.  which  would  have  improved 
.igrlcultural  output 

The  Czech  government  decided  to  experi- 
ment with  some  of  Prof  Slk's  recommenda- 
tions, which  gave  maraecrs  more  freedom  of 
action  and  Introduced  incentives  However, 
lurther  economic  decline  in  the  next  lew 
years  brought  on  u  cumplete  reversal,  and 
even  mere  rlttld  (entrnllsm  was  ..{lopted  De- 
spite frequent  Molent  attacks  irom  within, 
the  Slk  theories  were  linally  accepted  by  the 
government  in  H'67  Vet  even  today  opposi- 
tion is  strong  irom  those  party  members  who 
claim  that  the  new  economic  system  will 
cleprive  workers  of  their  privileges. 

I  am  describing  these  conflicting  i rends 
because  the  final  outcome  will  determine 
declElvelv  Czechoslovakia's  success  in  inter- 
national trade  .ind.  by  analogy,  the  inter- 
national trading  position  of  most  other  East- 
ern  European  countries. 

The  broad  alms  of  this  new  economic  sys- 
'em    are.    in    Prof     Slk's    word?-    -  "to 

establish  an  entirely  new  relationship  be- 
tween planning  and  the  mechanics  ol  tlie 
market  within  .i  .soclall.st  economy"; 
to  establish  proht  .is  the  only  valid  and  meas- 
urable indicator  ;or  the  success  of  an  in- 
dustrial operation,  and  "to  introduce 
incentives  which  i  as  under  capitalism)  will 
imprcve  efftcieiicy." 

In  the  [jerlod  of  transition  trrm  old  to  new- 
system,  decentralization  v.'ill  first  affect  in- 
dividual factories  i  all  of  which  are  part  of 
larger  trusts).  These  factories  will  establish 
their  own  short  term  i  one  year)  plannlnt; 
This  [)hase  is  referred  to  as  micro-economy 

Top  management  of  the  trusts  will  issue 
medium  ilivo  yean  luid  long  term  (15  to 
20  yean  plans  which  will  have  the  character 
of  economic  forecasts  rather  than  of  inflexi- 
ble directives  Tlie  Central  State  authority 
will  issue  macro-economic  guidelines  for  the 
entire  industry 

The  factories  (producing  for  profit)  will 
pay  three  types  of  taxes; 

1.  a  tax  on  Invested  capital  1  6'    ) 

2.  a  tax  on  gross  income,  i  e..  gross  sales, 
less   raw   material,    less   amortization    ilB'    i 

3  a  wage  tax  computed  both  on  a  per 
capita  basis  and  a  total  payroll  basis,  so  that 
reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  will 
result  in  a  more  favorable  tax  rate  even 
though  the  Individual  wage  level  might  be 
Increased. 

The  domestic  price  structure  will  be  deter- 
mined by  hxed  government  prices  for  essen- 
tial raw  materials  and  services,  by  ceiling 
prices  for  many  consumer  items,  and  by  com- 
pletely  free   prices   for   less   essential   goods. 

Strong  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
training  of  new  managers.  According  to  Prof. 
Slk;  entirely   new   management   per- 

sonnel Will  be  required"  I  would  as- 

sume that  this  displacement  will  cause  some 
discontent  among  older,  faithful  party 
bureaucrats 

I  would  suggest  that  this  association  con- 
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slder  making  available  Its  experience  m  in.iii- 
agerlal  training  to  the  management  train- 
ing centers  in  Pragtie  and  Warsaw.  Mc^scow 
and  Budapest. 

Simlliar  changes  toward  a  "freer  enter- 
prise" within  a  socialist  economy  are  taking 
l)lace  in  all  other  Eastern  countries  except 
Poland.  (Poland's  centr.ill.sm  is  some'w.iial 
lessened  by  Polish  mdU  iduali.sm  .md  ;ii- 
genuity.)  In  Hungary  a  new  economic  t\s- 
tem  establishing  the  Independence  and  re- 
sponsibility of  industrial  managers  has  be- 
come law  <m  January  lirst  of  tlii.^  year.  In- 
centives for  managers  may  reach  80'l  of 
their  basic  salary.  Laborer's  wages  can  be 
increased  by  20'  .  East  Ciermaiiv,  Hunuinia 
and  Bulgaria  have  introduced  to  \ar\ing  de- 
grees some  lorm  ol  new  economic  theories 
In  the  USSR,  where  the  tiiree  le-adlng  eco- 
nomists, Liberman.  Kaiitorovich  and  .Vovoz- 
lillov.  were  awarded  the  I.enin  Prize  m  1965 
(the  Soviet  Union's  highest  honon .  all  in- 
dustry is  to  be  on  a  new  protit-orlented  de- 
centralized system  by  the  end  of  tills  vear. 
However,  some  rejitirts  inaicate  il^at  these 
economic  reforms  are  being  eroded  by  con- 
servative elements,  both  at  centra!  iintt  local 
levels  Nevertheless,  1  am  convinced  thfit 
once  It  has  been  recognized  th.it  cfliciency, 
individual  responsibility  and  incentive  are 
organically  interrelated,  tlie  economic  ti- 
lormers  in  the  Soviet  I'mon  will  .-uc^eed 
■.vith  their  progr.im. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  o.-o.-ipecis 
for  luture  U.S  cxp<.>rts  to  Eastern  Europe 
Will  be  much  improved  by  the  llhcniii/atKn 
of  economies.  Profit-minded  managers  will 
want  to  adopt  American  manul.icluriiig 
methods  and  will  want  to  purchase  .'\tnen- 
can  technology,  machinery  and  equipment 
nie  prestige  of  American  technology  is  prob- 
ably highest  In  Eastern  Europe.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  v^'orld  have  I  met  so  much  t'enu- 
ine  admiration  for  our  technical  and  indus- 
trial accomplishments  for  the  achievenients 
ol  our  research  and  development  .U.S.  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development  ol 
three  aiid  a  lialf  percent  of  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  are  :<bout  twice  as  hlfZh  .is  the 
expenditures  by  the  Eurojiean  t'ommon  Mar- 
ket nations. ) 

.Alter  having  "oeeii  biiri;  li  l-y  Ki;n:shc!iev 
we  have  nov^'  been  resurrected  bv  Servant - 
.Schreiber  m  his  book  I.E  DKFI  AMEfiU'AN' 
"Tlie  American  Challenge"  —which  sold  150.- 
000  cOjjies  in  France  iii  he  ii.'st  vtar  oi  ,n:lj- 
Ucation.  Servant-Schreiber  evaluates  Ameri- 
can economic  jjresence  m  Western  Europe  as 
the  world's  third  economic  power. 

This  form  of  economic  jienetratlon  will  oti- 
vlously  be  impossible  in  Socialist  countties. 
Therefore  the  question  .irises  whether  ,iiid 
to  what  degree  these  coim tries  will  be  .ible 
to  pay  for  major  imports  irom  America-  It  is 
felt  by  many  who  f.ivor  greater  trade  Ijctween 
this  country  and  Eastern  Europe  that  such 
trade  must  remain  at  low  levels.  It  is  claimed 
that  no  historical  trade  pattern  exists  be- 
tween the  USA  and  Ru.ssia.  or  Poland  or  the 
Balkan  States,  and  that,  m  the  .ibsencc  of 
such  reciprocal  opportunities,  tr.iding  vol- 
ume will  be  quite  limited. 

I  do  not  concur  with  tliese  -.lews  Poland. 
the  only  Eastern  nation  which  enjoys  .Most 
Favored  Nations  tariff,  was  able  to  reich  :■■ 
trade  volume  with  the  US.  of  150  million 
dollars  in  1967,  which  represents  more  than 
40';  of  our  total  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
and  exceeds  our  trade  with  the  .Soviet  Union 
by  50  million  dollars.  The  removal  of  present 
discriminatory  U.S.  tariffs  by  granting  MFN 
treatment  to  the  other  Eastern  countries, 
will  certainly  increase  the  tr.ide  volume 

I  al.so  do  not  concur  with  the  .idvr>cntes 
of  balanced  reciprocal  trade  becau.se  such 
link  between  exports  and  imports  le.-nds  to 
bilateralism.  I  suspect  that  existing  bilateral 
agreements  between  west  and  east  might 
have  been  forced  upon  Eastern  Europe  by 
such  considerations  and  by  the  apprehension 
that  cheap  Eastern  products  could  Inundate 
home  markets.   Let   us   not   be  entrapped   ir. 
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bil.iter.il  systems,  thereby  reducing  our  own 
opportunities 

I'litse  opportunities  far  exceed  the  normal 
pattern  of  buying  and  selling.  I'he  gradual 
introduction  of  new  economic  systems,  that 
we  spoke  .ibout,  the  eventual  and  coiicelv- 
.ible  sep.iratloii  uf  party  and  economics,  open 
up  great  ixisslbilitles  lor  U.S  industrv  1  c.ui 
visualize  in.ijor  co-production  ventures,  jjar- 
tlcularly  with  the  U.SSR,  involving  i.lic  -upply 
of  American  technology  and  machinery, 
which  will  be  paid  for  by  the  product  of 
such  Joint  veiiture  Ihe  vast  n.ilural  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Union  In  ores,  metals, 
rare  metals,  industrial  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones,  timber,  will  be  the  means  of 
payment   to   the   co-production   partner 

This  is  the  vision  I  .•■ee  on  the  iiortzon,  .m 
answer  to  the  importimt  question.  If  this  Is 
not  the  answer  we  will  have  to  rc-examlne 
the  ominous  (luestion. 

Remarks   ok    rmoDoRF,   c.   .Sokknsen   at  Tiif. 

l.NIfHNATIO.NAL    .MaNAI.FMFNT    UHIIUNG   .Si  s- 

.siON  o.v  "East-Wist  Traijf:"  of  thf.  Amkri- 

CAK        MANACF.MFNr        .ASS(  K'lATIo.N,        Holil. 

PiERRK.  Mar.  4.  1968 

Clearly  there  Is  no  early  end  lo  the  Vietnam 
War  in  siglit  ciearlv  there  is  no  easy  solu- 
'.lon.  .Neither  side  will  give  up  or  i^et  out. 
neither  .side  can  obt.iiii  .t  Iiiial  military  vic- 
tfiry;  and  neither  side  is  willing  to  "enter 
upon  seriotis  iieKotlations  leading  to  a  set- 
tlement that  meets  the  other  side".s  minirninn 
londltlons.  Thus  we  are  in  all  iirohablllty  ir, 
lor  a  lone  .-lege  in  Vietnam  unless  .md  uiiril 
there  is  a  change  in  the  international  ,it- 
niosphere.  In  my  opinion,  .i  substantial 
increa.se  m  trade  m  non-strategic  goods  be- 
tween the  United  Sti.tes  and  the  nations  <>\ 
Eastern  Europe-  including  tiie  Soviet 
Union— can  lielp  create  the  kind  of  .anios- 
.'lure  in  wlilch  a  reasoniblf  Vietli.tniPse  ^et. 
t  lenient  con  be  achieved. 

First  it  IS  in  our  interest  to  jirevent  'In- 
war  from  spreading  (jeyond  the  borders  ol 
Vietnam.  We  do  not  want  any  present  or  lu- 
ture .Am.erlcan  actl<.n  i^r  provocation  to  in- 
duce the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  fully  aial 
:ormally  into  the  Vietnamese  War.  Trade  1*! 
one  way  of  deterring  such  a  drastic  decision 
ill  Moscow-  bv  imjiroving  .Soviet -American 
relations  and  by  making  less  desirable  and 
more  duficult  the  sevrrinp  of  relations  which 
open  warfare  would  require  .   . 

Second,  it  is  m  our  interest  lo  persuade  the 
.North  Vietnamese  -.hat  it  is  not  our  ambition 
to  eradicate  Communism  .'rom  the  face  ol 
the  earth.  By  engatJing  m  trade  with  the 
Scr.iet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  we  can 
demonstrate  th.it  there  is  some  hope  '.iir 
jjeacelul  coexistence,  that  Communist  .state?. 
can  make  progress  in  the  community  of  r.a- 
tions  ijy  methods  'Jtlier  than  aggression,  .-im' 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  deal  with 
nations  of  a  different  social,  economic  and 
political  system. 

Third,  it  is  in  our  interest  i<i  improve  com- 
munications and  reduce  tensions  with  all 
nations  supporting  Hanoi.  Tliis  is  a  dan- 
uerous  period,  during  which  every  effort  must 
Ue  made  to  Increase  understaiidlng  and  mini- 
mize mlfunderst.inding.  'o  increase  contai  "s 
and  make  nev.'  friends  in  Communist  gov- 
ernments, to  obtain  new  experiences  in 
working  tot'ether  and  talking  together  on 
subjects  other  than  cold  war  threats  and 
deterrents.  To  place  further  restrictions  on 
our  trade  v>.-ith  Eastern  Eurojje  can  only- 
force  the  Communist  nations  back  into  a 
hard  and  fast  bloc  which  obviously  i\o  longer 
exists! 

Fourth,  and  finally.  It  Is  in  our  interest, 
while  fighting  a  war  of  attrition,  to  engage 
in  those  transactions  which  would  develop 
the  .American  economy  and  divert  .Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  resources  away  from 
military  efforts.  To  the  extent  that  Increased 
exposure  to  our  goods  and  competition  can 
lead  er.idually  to  an  eroclon  In  their  dogm.\ 
or  an  evolution  in  their  svstem,  the  atmot,- 
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phere  for  a  Vietnamese  settlement  would  be 
•.hereby    improved 

I  do  nut  suggest  the  sale  of  strategic 
.{oods  CO  'hoRe  who  are  supplying  our  ene- 
mies: nor  cUi  I  suggest  tha:  tnide  can  solve 
If  prevent  the  conflicts  of  interest  and  Ide- 
ology th.it  necessarily  divide  us  from  the 
Conunvinlsts  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  clear 
that  the  Stivlets  and  Eastern  Europeans  can 
obtain  elsewhere  all  the  ^otids  we  refuse  to 
sell  to  them,  I  am  'iuggesting  that  this 
country  s  ptjllcy  of  excluding  Itself  from  the 
growing  network  of  East-West  economic  re- 
.atlons  IS  harming  only  our  own  business 
prosper  •<(  ind  .i.s  well  as  our  foreign  policy 
.ntere.stji. 

The  Role  or  the  Department  or  Commerce 

IN   East-West  Trade 
i  Speech   bv   Sherman   R    .^brahamson  deliv- 
ered    n   New   Y.irlc   City   March   5     1^68.   .it 
the    .\merlc.in     Miiniigemer.t    .Association's 
brlertiig  session  on  East-West  Trade  i 
I  sxn  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  dls- 
cu.ss  with  you  the  role  of  tlie  Department  of 
Commerce/.n   E.ist-West   trade  and  '>ur  pol- 
icies .md  procedures  related  thereto]     To  be- 
<in  my  ai.scussiun,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
those  parts  oj   the   Export  Control   .Act   that 
bear   directly  .on   East-West   trade 

THE    EXPORT    CONTROL    MT 

Section  2  of  the  Export  Control  .Act  con- 
tains the  foUowtng  policy  statements 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  Sti>tes  to  use  export 
controls  to  the  extent  necessary  .  .  .  tbi  to 
further  the  foreign  policy  ot  the  United 
-States  and  to  aid  In  fuiniUng  its  interna- 
tional responsibilities:  and  ici  to  exercise 
'he  necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from  the 
suindpolnt  of  their  sxgnltlcance  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  Slates  "  'The 
Congress  further  declares  that  it  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  formulate  .  a 
unified  commercial  and  trade  policy  to  be 
ob.served  by  the  lion-Commiinlst-domin.ited 
nation.s  for  ireus  ;n  their  dealings  with  the 
Crimmunist -dominated  nations  " 

.Section  J  of  tJie  Act  authorised  the  Presi- 
dent to  effectuate  these  policies  In  .=;o  doing 
hnwevor  It  pernittetl  htm  to  delegate  the 
power  authont'-.  and  discretion  conferred 
up<jn  him  by  the  Act  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propna'e." 

He  has  delegated  this  authority,  by  means 
rf  an  Executive  Order,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce 

Congress  realized  that  the  regulation  ol 
V  S  exports  .ulects  the  responsibilities  anil 
interests  of  ;\  number  of  departments  and 
agencies  I.i  Section  4  of  the  .Act.  therefore, 
Congress  stipulated   the  following 

"In  determining  what  t.hall  be  contr'illed 
hereunder  and  in  determining  the  extent 
to  '.vhlch  exportjs  shall  be  limited,  m;  de- 
partment, .igfiicy  or  official  making  these 
determinations  shall  .seek  intormation  and 
advice  from  the  several  executive  depurl- 
meuts  .ind  independent  agencies  concerned 
with  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  and  .>peratlons  having  an  important 
ijeanng  on  (."xports." 

These  then,  are  the  principal  authorizing 
and  policy  provLsionb  of  the  Ext><>rt  Control 
Act  that  relate  directly  to  East-West  Trade. 
Ot  interest.-'also  Is  the  fact  that  the  Act  ap- 
plies to  about  90  percent  of  all  the  goods 
f.xported   from  the  United  States, 

THE  COMMERCE  OEPARTME.NT  S  E.\ST-WEST  TRADE 
POLICY 

TTie  Cout'ress  .iiso  has  passed  .i  Trade  Ex- 
pansion .Act,  and  the  Department  ol  Com- 
merce hiis  been  given  important  responsibili- 
ties ;n  expanding  trade  as  well  It  has  de- 
veloped several  new  programs  designed  to 
stitiiUiate  ^aiO!;  oi  US.  goods  m  fi;)reign  coun- 
tries. The  Department's  policy,  'herefore. 
can  he  stated  quite  simply  It  is  to  regulate 
US,  export.s  In  conson.ince  with  the  laws 
p.uised  by  Congress    • 
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Stating  the  policy  is  easy  But  carrying  it 
out  la  quite  a  dltferent  matter.  Not  everyone 
la  Congress  is  of  one  mind  .is  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  export  that  would  be  idverse  to 
our  national  security  l"here  are  those  who 
believe  that  we  should  not  tr.ide  at  all  with 
Communist  countries  Others  believe  that 
avenues  of  trade  should  be  widened  to  the 
fullest  extent,  .Attitudes  in  the  Congress  on 
East  West  trade  range  over  the  entire  spec- 
trum. 

Bv  and  large,  tliere  is  lUtie,  If  .my,  dif- 
ference among  the  Executive  Branch  Depart- 
ments and  igencles  involved  In  export  con- 
trol matters.  The  reason  Is  that  President 
Johnson,  and  each  of  his  three  predeceasors, 
.IS  hertd,s  of  the  Executive  Branch  have  de- 
clared that  our  pursuit  oi  opportunities  to 
maximize  our  trade  in  peaceful  goixls  with 
Communist  nations  of  Ea-tern  Kurope  can 
influence  them  to  develop  ,ilong  path.s  that 
are  favorable  to  world  peace, 

B\RRIER.->     TO     t:,\ST-WEST     mADE     tXPANSInN 

Expanding  trade  'Alth  Eastern  Europe  is 
not  so  easy,  however.  Factors  on  both  sides 
inhibit  It  On  the  US,  side,  there  is  a  lack 
of  interest  bv  many  .American  firm.";,  stem- 
ming at  least  partly  from  .i  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  East  European  import  needs  and  ex- 
poi^  prodvicts,  a*  well  as  how  to  do  buslnes.s 
with  their  trading  organizations.  Credit  Is 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  for  exports  to 
Western  Europe.  Our  imports  from  most 
Cummunlst  countries  .ire  subject  to  t^irl.f 
ind  other  liarners  that  do  not  apply  to  im- 
ports from  Western  Europe 

On  the  Eastern  European  .side  there  is  a 
shortage  of  gold  and  hard  curreiuy  uid  they 
have  rather  few  products  of  interest  to  US, 
buvers  In  general,  the  Eastern  Europeans 
d"  not  know  the  design  and  murkotlng  tech- 
niques essential  for  .selling  In  the  United 
Stales  The  trading  organizations,  which  con- 
trol all  trade  in  the  Communist  i-ountrles. 
prefer  to  manage  trade  on  a  bilateral.  Instead 
ot  a  multilateral,  basis,  which  is  preferred  by 
the  United  States  These  factors  inter- 
fere with  buying  and  selling  ou  strictly  ra- 
tioiuil  economic  grounds, 

us   EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE  IN  1967 

.Notwnihsumdlng  these  impediments,  we  do 
carry  on  some  trade  with  Eastern  Europe.  In 
goods  alone,  our  exports  amounted  to  nearly 
»200  million  last  vear.  and  exports  if  tech- 
nology. If  we  could  '.alue  them  properly, 
probably  added  some  t«ns  of  mlllio:x.s  to  this 
rtgure.  Those  hrms  that  do  export  to  Eastern 
European  countries,  generally  have  lound 
their  trade  to  be  prontable,  .And  In  their  /teal 
to  expand  their  trade,  some  US  businessmen 
ha\e  visited  "ur  othces  and  petitioned  us  to 
authorize  for  Eiustern  Europe  export  trans- 
actions that  are  pretty  self-evident  of  stra- 
tegic significance.  Also,  there  ire  rtrms  that 
refuse  to  conduct  any  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe.  In  any  goods  at  any  price 

■  iBTAtNlNC    INFORMATION    AND    ADVICE    AS 
RElillREO    ny    THE    ACT 

How  can  the  Office  of  Export  Control — the 
Secretai-y  of  Commerces  princip>al  Instru- 
ment tor  adnunlstenng  the  Export  Control 
,\ct — satlsty  both  the  proponents  and  critics 
of  the  President's  brldge-bulldlng  policy  and 
i  wide  variety  of  business  Interests  In  the 
regxilatlon  of  US,  exports?  The  .inswer  is  '^'e 
can  t.  But  we  try. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Congress.  In 
the  language  of  the  Exijort  Cotitrol  .Act.  In- 
structed the  administrator  of  Export  Con- 
trol to  seek  Information  and  advice,"  To 
carry  out  this  instruction  on  i  regular  basis, 
tile  .Advisory  Conimlttee  on  Export  Policy  was 
established:  Its  chairman  Is  Commerce's  .As- 
sistant SecreUiry  for  EXimestic  and  Interna- 
tional Business.  Members  are  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  Defense,  Treasury,  .Agricvil- 
•ure,  and  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Federal  .Aviation  .Agency,  ind  the 
Nntlonal  .Aeronautics  and  .Space  .Admlnlstra- 
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tlon.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  an 
observer  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
IS  an  advisor  The  Advisory  Committee,  or 
ACEP  for  short.  Is  convened  only  when  diffi- 
cult policy  LsRvies  arise  or  when  an  especially 
trouble8<'ime  export  llcen.se  .ippllcation  is  re- 
ceived that  raises  policy  problems  Clearing 
away  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  the  ACEP's  sub- 
group, the  Operating  Committee  Its  member- 
ship IS  the  .same  .is  that  lor  .ACEP,  but  at  the 
senior  staff  level.  The  Operating  Committee, 
or  OC  for  short,  deals  Ixith  with  policy  l.ssues 
and  exceptional  export  applications  Its  rec- 
ommendations .ire  made  to  the  Chairman  of 
.ACEP  .As  a  result  of  the  Information,  advice, 
,ind  rccommendatlon,s  thus  presented,  the 
Commerce  Department  determines  the  broad 
policies  to  be  .ippUed  by  the  Office  of  Export 
Control  to  commodities,  destinations,  and 
types  of  transactions,  its  well  as  licensing  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  on  unusual  applications, 

THE    RULE    fiF    UNANIMITY 

The  Interdepartmental  advisory  procedure 
I  have  Just  sketched  Is  of  enormous  Impor- 
tance la  the  policy  planning  for,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of.  our  export  controls.  Fninda- 
meiitally,  decision,?  reached  through  this  pro- 
cedure govern  the  content  and  scope  of  our 
expwrt  control  regulations  and  the  content 
of  f)ur  Commodity  Control  List  Of  special 
slgnlhcance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  both 
the  OC  and  the  .ACEP  follow  the  rule  of 
unanimity  .Although  the  .Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  the  authority  to  make  export  con- 
trol decisions.  In  practice  he  follows  the 
rule  i){  unanimity.  If  it  cannot  be  achieved 
in  the  OC,  the  dissenting  agency  appeals 
the  case  to  ACEP  If  ACEP  cannot  achieve 
unanlmltv.  the  Issue  is  referred  to  the  Ex- 
port Control  Review  Board.  Its  Chairman 
is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  The  oi.ly  other 
members  are  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
State  -As  you  may  suspect,  the  Export  Con- 
trol Review  Board  does  not  meet  often  Rec- 
ommendations reached  by  the  OC  and  the 
.ACEP  form  the  basis  for  the  bo.xrd  licensing 
ixjlicles  followed  by  the  Office  of  Export  Con- 
trol, and  make  unnecessary  the  referral  ui 
the  OC"  and  .ACEP  each  of  the  thousands  of 
cases  received  each  year  by  the  Departtr.eiit 
The  ramification  of  the  tradition  or  pr.;ctlce 
of  uiianimitv  is  that  any  expert  iegltimaiely 
made  to  Eastern  Europe  under  either  a  Gen- 
eral I.iiense  or  a  Validated  License,  or  to  any 
other  destination,  at  ieast  theoretl.-ally.  ha.s 
the  approval  of  ail  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  In  the  Executive  Branch  o:  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  that  liave  v.n  interest  ;n  ex- 
port control  ;x>'lcies 

llENERAL   AND   VALIDATED    KXPORT   LICENSES 

I  have  lu.'t  used  two  terms  that  may  be 
new  to  some  of  you  They  are  General  Li- 
cense and  Validated  License  Knowledge  of 
them  Is  essential  to  an  ui:derstanding  of 
our  procedures 

.A  General  License  is  a  broad  .lUthnnzatlon 
that  permits  oxpjrt.s  .i  certain  coinrnodities 
to  certain  destinatior.s  with  a  minimum 
:ijnount  of  paper  work  For  example,  the  only 
reciuirement  we  place  on  an  exporter  who 
wants  to  ship  unlimited  quantities  of  cleans- 
ing tissue  to  ihe  U.ShR  is  that  he  hie  an 
export  declaration  with  Ci^sioins  at  the  port 
of  shipment  .A  Validated  License  Is  a  formal 
document  issued  to  an  exporter  who  has  sub- 
mitted a  signed  application  to  our  office.  It 
authorizes  the  export  of  onlv  the  commodi- 
ties specified  on  the  license  inder  the  con- 
ditions and  terms  therein  tpecified.  The  Com- 
m<,>dlty  Control  1. 1st  identifies  for  each  listed 
conunodity  the  tlesiinatlons  for  which  a  Vali- 
dated Export  License  is  required 

When  the  Export  Control  .Act  was  !  rst 
passed,  a  Validated  License  was  required  for 
nearly  all  exports  to  Eastern  Europe  Vi  ti 
may  remember  that  In  Jui.e  1948  the  USSR 
blocked  all  rail,  water,  and  hleliway  routes 
through  East  Germany  to  West  Berlin  The 
US  resp<^nded  first  with  a  massive  airlift, 
^nd    !n    February    1949   Congress   passed   the 


Exix>rt  Control  Act  During  the  blockade, 
trade  between  me  United  .St.ites  and  Eastern 
Europe  was  negligible  Tlieie  were  nt)  Gen- 
eral Licenses  lor  such  trade,  .md  applications 
lor  Validated  Licenses  were  not  approved 

REMOVAL    or    VALIDATED    LICE.VSE    REQt  IREMENTS 

Since  that  time  US.  relations  with  East- 
ern European  countries  have  improved  grad- 
ually, out  the  curve  has  indeed  !iad  its 
Lips-and-downs,  Keeping  pace  with  the  Im- 
ljr<'veme:.t  in  relations  has  been  a  sort  of 
proaressue  removal  of  the  Validated  License 
requirement  lor  .1  wide  range  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  ronsumer  goods 

The  removal  process  is  a  continuing  one, 
Kach  commodity  listing  is  scrutinized  and 
tested  .igalnst  various  strategic  criteria  In 
this  process  the  Department  of  Commerce 
plays  a  leading  role.  Deeply  involved  with 
trade  expansion  lis  well  as  with  trade  con- 
trol, the  Department  believes  that  the  U.S. 
national  interest  is  best  served  by  encourag- 
ing trade  m  peaceful  goods  with  Eastern 
Europe  We  contend  that  removing  the  Vali- 
dated License  requirement  over  a  commodity 
listing  is  a  positive  step  in  that  direction. 

Tlie  removal  process  moves  slowly,  how- 
ever V.illdated  License  requirements  are  not 
removed  until  each  commodity  is  carefully 
considered  by  the  ACEP  .structure  and  found 
no  longer  to  meet  any  of  the  strategic  cri- 
teria You  can  .ippreciate  that  when  a  Vali- 
dated License  is  no  longer  required  for  a 
commodity  to  !>e  exported  to  an  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean destin.ition,  the  Item  can  be  shipped 
without  any  special  authorization  from  the 
Office  '>f  Export  Control,  Our  basic  position, 
thereiore,  is  this:  If  a  certain  commodity  Is 
believed  to  be  incapable  of  making  a  con- 
tribvition  to  any  Eastern  European  country 
that  would  be  so  significant  as  to  be  detri- 
mental to  our  security  and  welfare  (for  ex- 
.anple,  cleansing  tissue,  tobacco  products, 
sugar,  etc  1 ,  it  is  considered  nonstrategic  and 
removed  from  validated  license  control  to  all 
Communist  countries  except  Par  Eastern 
Communist  countries  and  Cuba, 

KXTE.NDI.NC     VALIDATFD     LICENSE     REQUIREMENTS 

.Although  broadening  the  range  of  goods 
that  can  oe  exported  to  Eastern  Europe  has 
been  the  trend,  stricter  licensing  controls 
have  also  had  to  be  imposed  on  certain  com- 
modities. During  the  last  year  or  so,  stricter 
controls  have  been  placed,  for  example,  on 
ablative  materials  These  permit  re-entry  of 
space  vehicles  at  high  temperatures.  Tighter 
controls  have  .iUo  been  placed  on  structural 
sandwich  coi.structlon  materials,  which  be- 
cause of  their  heat  resistance  and  high 
strength-weieht  ratios  are  csp>ecially  useful 
m  militarv  aircraft  and  missile  applications. 
.Also  .sub;ected  to  »uhter  controls  are  Isostatic 
presses,  which  ,ire  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons.  These  Items  were  under 
Validated  License  requirements  to  Eastern 
Europe  before  controls  were  tightened.  The 
underlying  purposes  of  stricter  controls  are 
to  minimize  the  risits  of  unauthorized  dlver- 
sioti  .ind  to  impcse  special  controls  over  the 
export  of  the  technology  to  manufacture 
them.  The  tightening  of  controls  also  re- 
quires unanimity  in  ACEP. 

"GRAY    AREA'      i  ASES 

Our  recent  reports  to  Congress  shew  that 
some  tvpes  of  commtxlities  .tnd  technolosy 
are  being  approved  for  Eastern  Eurapean 
coun'rles  that  vvc  were  ::ct  .ipproving  to  any 
of  them  a  lew  years  ,-go.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  ceased  to  regard  these  Items 
as  strateeic,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  remove 
them  ■.Tojn  Validated  Liceiise  control.  They 
:'re  still  '  gray  irea"  items,  meatiing  Items 
that  can  have  both  peaceful  -and  strategic 
uses.  Wo  .ue,  however,  .ible  to  approve  sorne 
Item';  in  the  gray  .irea  because  'inalysis  has 
shown  th,it  they  will  most  probably  be  used 
in  the  p.irtlcular  instai^ce  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Where  this  probability  cannot  be  es- 
tablished to  our  satisfaction   the  transactions 
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.ire  not  approved  Still  other  items  h.ive  .such 
strategic  potentiality  that  we  would  not  li- 
cense them  under  any  conditions  to  .my  oi 
th.e  Eastern  European  countries 

tRITERlA    FOR    DETfRMtNIN(.    WHETHER    A 
fOMMODITV    IS    .STRAIF.GIC 

For  commodities  not  so  clearly  nonstrategic 
we  review  each  commodity  in  all  .ipplicatlons 
to  determine  whether,  in  that  traiisiction 
and  tor  that  stated  end  use.  it  is  strategic. 
Entering  into  this  decision  ,ire  ruch  con.sld- 
e rations  as 

1.  Is  the  commodity  designed,  inteijded.  or 
capable  of  being  used  for  miliUiry  purjxi.ses? 

2.  Does  It  contain  unique  or  advanced 
technology  that  is  extracuible'' 

3.  Would  it  contribute  significantly  to  the 
military-industrial  base  of  the  country  of 
destination? 

4.  Would  it  contribute  to  the  economy  of 
the  Communist  countries  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  security? 

5.  Are  there  adequate  substitutes  .ivail.ible 
elsewhere  that  would  make  export  denial  by 
us  futile? 

6.  Are  the  quantities  and  types  of  equip- 
ment appropriate  for  the  jiroposed  u.se? 

7.  Is  the  equipment  an  integral  [xirt  of  a 
larger  package  and.  iheretore.  unlikely  to  be 
used  for  other  than  the  st.r.ed  civilian 
jjurposes? 

Our  East-West  trade  [Kslicy  .md  our  regu- 
lation of  exports  pursuant  to  the  Exjxirt  Con- 
trol Act  present  a  controversial  area  in  wliich 
men  of  good  will  admittedly  cm  and  some- 
times do  see  things  dlflerently,  'We  interpret 
the  Act  to  call  for  deruat  of  export  liccn.^-cs 
when  the  proposed  export  tbviously  would 
affect  adversely  our  national  security  ai.d 
foreign  policy  objectives,  and  for  approval 
when  those  national  interests  would  :;enefit 
thereby. 

The  Recent  Cottese  of  East-West  Trade 

I  By   Leon  M.   Herman,   Senior   Specialist  in 

Soviet  Economics.  February  8,  1968  1 

1.    OVERALL    PROPORTIONS 

In  terms  of  its  aggregate  volume,  com- 
modity trade  between  East  and  West  now 
looms  larger  than  ever  before  Expressed  in 
dollars,  the  value  of  exports  irom  the  entire 
"West"  to  the  whole  of  the  'East '.  as  these 
Eliorthand  terms  are  usually  defined,  reached 
a  figure  of  8,5  billion  dollars  in  1966  (the 
latest  calendar  year  for  which  such  figures 
are  at  present  available).  The  import  side 
of  this  trade,  In  keeping  with  recent  trends, 
came  to  a  somewhat  larger  value  in  the  same 
year,  namely  9,0  billion  dollars. 

In  recent  years,  as  shown  by  the  record, 
this  segment  of  international  commerce  has 
expanded  at  a  somewhat  faster  pace  than 
wcrld  trade  in  general.  As  a  result,  trade 
with  the  communist  .••reas  of  Europe  and 
Asia  came  to  account  for  4,7  percent  of  all 
foreign  trade  transactions  of  the  non-com- 
munist countries  by  1966.  llils  represents 
a  measurable  Improvement  over  I960,  when 
the  share  of  the  East  In  the  total  trade  of  the 
West  amounted  to  3.8  percent 

In  general,  therefore,  the  gro'wth  of  East- 
West  trade  during  the  current  decade  has 
been  rather  Impressive  In  the  case  of  both 
exports  and  imports,  the  annual  dollar  fig- 
ures approximately  doubled  bet'ween  1960 
and  1966,  which  reflects  a  yearly  ^Towth 
rate  of  12  percent.  In  dollar  terms,  exports 
to  the  East  increased  from  s4,425  million  to 
$8,509  million:  Imports  rose  from  ^4  462  mil- 
lion to  $9,047  million. 

2,    MAJOR  PARTICIPATION   AREAS 

The  largest  single  trading  nation  in  the 
East,  throughout  the  recent  past,  has  been 
the  USSR,  which  in  1966  absorbed  .S2,8  bil- 
lion worth  of  merchandise  originatinc  ir.  the 
West.  This  comes  out  to  somewhat  more  than 
30  percent  of  all  commodities  movlne  Irom 
West  to  East  in  that  year,  .As  has  been  the 
case  right  along,   the  six  small   countries  of 
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Eastern  Europe,  as  a  group,  did  far  lietter, 
Tliey  .iccounted  In  the  .same  year  lor  •i-4  2  bil- 
lion worth  of  Western  exports,  or  y2  i>ercent 
of  all  goods  .sold  ti  the  East,  Sales  to  Main- 
land China  In  19titi  came  to  .1  figure  of  1.4 
billion  dollars,  representing  17  5  iH>rcent  of 
all  exports  from  West  to  East  As  nll^tht  be 
expected,  the  import  ^lde  of  the  commodity 
rtow  .-bowed  the  .s:ime  perccnuige  distribu- 
tion .imong  the  three  major  geographic  areas 
making  up  the  E.ust. 

As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  the  main 
compoiient  are.is  iiave  .ilso  remained  un- 
changed In  recent  years.  Western  Europe  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  active  p.irticlpant  In 
East-West  trade,  refiecting  the  lU/Ct  that  thi.s 
region  h.is  been  traditionally  .1  natural  m.ir- 
ket  for  the  major  export  lommodltles  if 
Eastern  Europe  and,  at  the  .same  time.  .1  read- 
ily accessible  source  of  ii.diistrlal  products 
of  tlie  kind  regularly  lmpt>rted  by  the  Ea-st 
In  1966,  specifically,  West-ern  Europe  '-on- 
tributed  some  55  i)ercrnt  to  the  total  value 
of  the  exchange  of  comm(Xtlties  ijetweeii 
East  and  West  All  the  Industrially  developed 
countries,  taken  logetlier,  ie,  the  nations 
making  up  ihe  O  E  CD  ttroup,  have  emerged 
in  recent  years  as  the  prlnclp.il  lactor  m 
this  two-way  tr.ide.  accounting  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  entire  trade  turnover  between 
Exst  and  West.  I'lils  leaves  :)0  percent  lor  th* 
share  of  the  less  developed  nations  as  p.ir- 
llclpants  in  E.i.'it-West  trade 

3.    COMMOUITV    ( OMf'ElITIo.N     '  iF    KASI-WFsl 
TRAUK 

A.  Trade  Betu-een  East  and  West  in  t.u- 
lope. — The  lilstoric  jiattern  of  trade  betweiMi 
the  countries  of  Western  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope has  not  changed  materlallv  in  recent 
years  As  in  the  past,  the  Western  t'roup  of 
nations  tontlnue  to  import  from  the  L.i.stPrn 
half  of  the  contliient  iirimarily  r.sw  ma'erlals 
and  foiKistiiffs,  while  exporting,  in  turn,  fin- 
ished products  I'l  metal  .ind  other  materials. 

Oil  the  import  .-ide,  the  group  of  foodstuffs 
imported  into  West  Europe  tor  example,  ac- 
counted  lor,  re.spectivelv.  21.3  and  i-'2,H  per- 
cent of  all  goods  ijurc!-..i.sed  from  the  East  in 
I9G4  ,ind  1965,  Included  among  these  were: 
meat  and  dairy  producU",  cere.il.s,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, .md  sugar. 

N'ext  the  broad  t^oup  of  criicie  mate- 
rials, which  includes  fuels  and  base  metals, 
represented  49,7  .tnd  58  2  percent  respective- 
ly, of  .dl  goods  moving  from  E.ist  to  West 
in  Europe  Tlie  most  prominent,  clearly  iden- 
tifiable commodities  in  this  uroup  were, 
petroleum,  coal,  cclte,  timber  products  and 
base  metals 

Fmi.shed  produc.-,  makes  up  "he  third,  .:Tid 
least  important,  Ijroad  group  of  import  com- 
modities of  Eastern  origin  that  have  been 
f.nd:ng  their  way  into  Western  Europe  m 
recent  yeais,  Tliis  group  .:s  a  whole  ac- 
counted for  17,0  and  16  8  percent  respec- 
tively, of  all  .such  import,s  into  Wettern 
Euro[>e  during  1964  .md  1965.  More  specific- 
ally. It  was  represented  by  such  commodities 
as  chemicals,  tr.~i:.sport  equipment  and  in- 
dustrial machinery.  Tlie  dollar  value  of  the 
ra:ic!iinery  categorv  of  imports,  it  may  be 
noted,  added  up  to  only  5  percent  of  the 
value  ol  all  merchandise  imported  from  the 
EiiStern  half  of  Europe, 

To  sum  up,  four  commodltv  cateeorfs 
st,ind  out  most  prominently  in  the  ranee  '  f 
i.niports  from  Eastern  Kurope.  These  ..re: 
meat  and  dairy  ;  rod  tic  t.?  (10,7  percent  of  aU 
imports  m  1965  1;  limber  products  '16  5  f-e-- 
Lcnti,  .mineral  fuels  i  20  0  ijercenti,  and  bis-. 
iiietils  i9  2  ;jercer,ti,  Ad:ied  together,  :  jcu- 
,-tuffs.  crude  materials,  fuels,  and  ba.se  ir.et.ils, 
..dded  up  to  81  percent  of  .ill  Western 
liurope't  imports  .n  this  trade,  wrh  "jnanu- 
f  ictures"  ::r.d  '  m:sccll,ineous"  m:ikinB  up  'he 
remainder 

On^.r.e  export  side  i^f   this   exchange    le 
the    movement    from    West    Europe    to    •he 
Ea-ste-n   half   of   the   continent,   the   pr'xiuct 
mix   iLis  been  ouitt  different.   Here,  iir.ished 
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^  ..h1>  UN  .1  broad  group,  accounted  for  tiie 
,irv''-'  -hare  of  the  commodity  flow,  namely 
,.y  6  uia  58  0  during  1964  and  1965  The  three 
principle  comix>neiiw  ot  this  group  have 
been  industrial  equipment,  ships,  and 
chemlcal.s 

The  second  kcmup  of  Importance  among 
West  Europe's  f\!>.'r*-s  -n  the  East  has  been 
thiit  ot  crude  !nat<>rtals  The  share  of  this 
kjroup  came  to  24  ti  percent  of  all  exporw  to 
Che  East  for  both  years  under  review.  Most 
prominent  .imong  the  commodities  In  this 
group  were:  base  metals  and  such  indus- 
•rlHl  raw  materials  .is  synthetic  rubber  and 
fibers  By  way  of  contrast,  exports  of  mineral 
fuels  from  \Ve«t  to  East  In  Europe  account 
for  le«s  than  0  5  percent  of  all  recorded  ship- 
men  t--- 

PoodstutTs.  .Ls  a  xjroup.  have  been  of  least 
importance  In  the  composition  of  West 
Kuropes  exports  to  Its  trade  partners  m  the 
E.i.st  During  the  'WO  years  under  review,  the 
;'.iajor  comm 'dlty  cateKorles  In  this  i?roiip 
•Aere  grains,  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables 

.')  Ci'-Hi/'al  Krimo'nw  Chaiactrr  o/  T-ade 
W:th  the  East —.\s  Illustrated  briefly  above. 
by  means  of  the  conunodlty  vontent  '>f  East- 
W.'st  trade  In  Eurupe.  'he  trade  pattern  of 
•h.'  .-jmrnunlsi  .-mn tries,  both  on  the  export 
tiut  import  iliie  of  "he  exchanges.  Is  that  of 

:.  ,:.il'i.-Tiar.v  iiKltTilc.  clupcd  croup  (<i 
fc  ;u;mles  Baslcallv.  they  tend  to  exchange 
Title  materials  and  farm  products  for  manu- 
:.u-'ured  i^oods  in  i:eneral  and  machinery  in 
ii.ir'lcular  In  tills  regard,  ".he  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  exchange  Is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  some  30  percent  of 
West  Europe's  exports  to  the  Elast  consists 
of  productive  machinery,  whereas  the  com- 
modity flow  in  the  reverse  direction  contains 
only  5   percent   oi    industrial   equipment 

One  significant  developmctit  of  the  past 
lew  vears  has  been  the  decline  m  the  mo- 
mentum of  machmery  imports  into  the  So- 

let  Uiuon  in'm  ■  he  We;  i  :ii  ^'oner.il  .Alter 
a  steady  rise  through  the  early  sixties.  So- 
viet purchases  in  this  categorv  of  goods  be- 
i^an  to  level  iitl.  with  the  result  That  machln- 
-rv  imports  were  .)nlv  marginally  6  percent) 
larger  in  1966  than  they  were  in  1962.  as  may 
be  seen  In  the  figures  below: 

II  <  miil  ons  ot  il.  Ilnil 
1961       1962       1963       1964      1963      1966 


Amount 474.4    601.3     !>88.  1     620*     i05. 2      538  0 


The  recent  decline  In  Soviet  imports  oi 
industrial  equipment  from  the  West  is  as- 
sumed to  have  been  caused  by  a  t;..;htness  in 
the  supply  of  hard  ciu-rency.  and  m  particu- 
lar by  the  urgent  need  on  several  recent  oc- 
casions to  maintain  a  trade  surplvis  with  the 
countries  of  the  Industrial  West  iii  order  to 
pay  (cT  the  wheat  purchases.  The  smaller 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  continued  to  expand  their  pro- 
ctu-ement  of  machinery  m  the  West.  In 
Western  Europe  alone  for  example,  they  pur- 
chased »442  million  in  1964,  followed  by  an 
import  value  of  $535  million  in  1965  From 
the  West  as  a  whole,  imports  of  machinery 
into  the  smaller  countries  of  East  Europe  rose 
:r"m  !i549  million  to  $687  million  during  the 
two  years  m  question. 


EXTtrSSlONS  OI-   RhMAKKS 

4.    THE     OITLOOK 

The  economic  evidence  at  hand  tends  to 
support  a  forecast  of  continued  steady  growth 
of  the  present  vcriume  of  trade  between  the 
East  and  West  There  are  a  number  of  evi- 
dently strong  economic  incentives  at  work  on 
both  sides  of  the  exchange  to  expand  both 
direct  commodity  trade  and  other,  newer 
forms  of  industrial  cooperation  between  pri- 
vate rtrms  in  the  West  and  the  state  enter- 
prises of  East  Europe. 

Fur  the  industrially  develbfH?d  countries  of 
the  West  the  pull  of  the  East  at  present  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  long-term  character.  Tlie 
economies  of  the  Western  nations  will,  with- 
out a  doubt,  continue  to  be  substantially  de- 
pendent upon  the  world  market  as  a  means 
for  supplementing  their  own  resources  with 
substantial  quantities  of  Imported  com- 
mc)dltles  of  a  wide  variety.  As  far  ahead  as  we 
can  see.  therefore,  the  mdiLstrlallzed  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  seek  abroad  the  kind 
of  fuels  and  mineral  materials  that  are  nor- 
mally exported  by  the  East.  If  the  latter 
countries  should,  moreover,  improve  their 
surplus  position  in  some  categories  of  food- 
stutTs.  these  too  could  presumably  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  expanding  economies  of  the 
West  in  larger  quantities  than  at  present. 
The  plain  fact  Is.  moreover,  that  the  West- 
ern countries  as  a  group  have  a  substantial 
and  continuing  interest  in  helping  the  East 
to  market  more  of  their  commodities  and 
thereby  Improve  their  hard  ctirrency  re- 
f.ources  as  potential  Importers  of  Western 
ttoods. 

.\s  traditional  producers  of  industrial  sur- 
pluses, the  Western  trading  nations,  further- 
more, cannot  afford  to  Ignore  a  market  hav- 
ing the  kind  of  characteristics  that  Eastern 
Europe  h-as  displayed  during  the  past  two 
aecades.  According  to  the  recent  record,  some 
two-thirds  of  all  the  goods  Imported  by  East- 
ern Europe  Irom  the  OECD.  countries  have 
consisted  of  hnlshed  industrial  goods  Given 
the  present  disparities  m  the  levels  of  indus- 
trial technology  in  several  branches  of  pro- 
duction between  the  two  regions,  the  tend- 
ency for  more  advanced  types  of  equipment, 
products,  as  well  as  synthetic  materials  to 
now  from  West  to  East  m.iy  be  expected  to 
continue  for  the  foreseeable  future  The  hard 
fact  is.  after  all,  that  the  industrial  labor 
force  of  the  developed  countries  of  the  West, 
and  presumably  the  scale  of  industrial  activ- 
ity in  general,  are  at  least  twTce  as  large  as 
m  Eastern  Europe. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  major  trading  nations  of  the  West  are 
now  extending  long-term  credits  to  the  East 
and.  on  a  substantial  scale  at  that,  we  may 
rejisonably  conclude  that  lai  financing 
facilities  for  the  expansion  of  Imports  Into 
the  East  are  likely  to  be  better  than  In  the 
past:  lb)  the  current  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings of  the  East  should  improve  steadily  in 
the  near  term 

The  economic  forces  at  work  in  the  East 
also  appear  to  be  operating  in  favor  of  ex- 
panding the  volume  of  trade  with  the  In- 
dustrially developed  market  economies.  To 
the  extent  that  the  centrally  planned  econ- 
omies iire  gradually  discarding  the  purely 
Ideological  approach  to  trade  and  economic 
development  In  general,  they  have  come  to 
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recognize  the  nature  of  the  conditions  uiulcr 
which  technical  progress  l.s  generated  in  the 
world  today.  They  are  aware.  Mr  example 
that  the  main  theatre  of  operations  aiul 
research  In  Industry  Is  located  in  Western 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan  By  their 
own  reckoning,  in  lact,  the  countries,  of  East 
Europe  today  account  for  only  some  'M  per- 
cent of  the  global  output  of  industry,  while 
the  bulk  cf  the  world's  industrial  output 
including  Its  research  and  development,  is 
to  be  found  among  the  nations  that  make  up 
the  O  E.C  D  grouping. 

In  addition.  It  needs  to  be  bi.Tiie  in  mind 
that  economic  Ideas  of  an  operational  char- 
acter have  begun  to  take  striuig  root  in  East 
Europe  withm  the  past  lew  years  These 
practical  ideas  have  come  to  be  widely  ac- 
cepted in  the  region  as  a  result  of  a  i.teadllv 
growing  interest  in  ways  and  means  to  de- 
velop .1  more  effectr.e  svstem  'if  dome?tic 
productloii  and  external  trade  Tluis,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  now  wide  acceptance  m  the 
area  of  the  view  that  e.nly  lart'e  scale  produc- 
tion, based  tn  the  best  tested  technology,  can 
achieve  the  universally  desired  objective  i 
quality  production  at  steadily  lower  averace 
real  costs. 

There  is  also  now  fairly  general  acceptance 
in  East  Europe  of  such  propositions,  to  cue 
Just  a  few.  as  the  following:  lai  that  com- 
parative costs  are  the  most  important  lac- 
tor  In  calculating  the  rationality  of  a  coun- 
try's participation  In  international  trade; 
(b)  that  international  trade  decisions  based 
on  the  physical  ability  to  produce  the  com- 
modities in  question  rather  than  their  cost 
and  utility  teiids  to  reduce  the  total  output 
and  Income  that  could  be  derived  irom  the 
Unite  supply  of  resources  available  within  a 
national  economy:  and  (Ci  tlial  auiarcln 
whether  national  or  regional,  is  nothlr.i: 
more  than  a  potential  source  of  waste  m  the 
use  of  national  resources:  that  It  Imposes 
an  unnecessary  diffusion  of  national  skills 
and  capacities,  and.  hence.  leads  to  low  pro- 
ductivity and  economic  weakness  rather 
than  strength. 

While  we  can  expect  the  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  to  continue  to  expand  and  to 
refine,  the  present  pattern  of  their  Intra- 
reglonal  trade,  there  is  nonetheless  good 
reason  to  believe  that  In  the  course  of  this 
process  of  refinement  they  will  also  eartiest- 
ly  seek  ways  and  means  to  introduce  certain 
practical  modifications  In  the  established 
commodity  composition  of  this  trade.  These 
modifications  are.  of  course,  likely  to  take 
a  variety  of  forms.  But  thev  niav  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  include  "iie  en. dual  elim- 
ination from  the  range  :  ^-oods  exchanged 
with  other  trade  partners  In  Ea--err.  Europe 
.-uch  materials  and  finished  tro<.ds.  mclMdlns: 
machinery,  that  are  produced  either  under 
less  than  optimal  economic  conditions  r 
according  to  specifications  of  cjualitv  .u-.d 
utility  that  are  perceptibly  below  existmc 
world  standards.  If  this  process  oi  adjust- 
ment Is  guided  largely  by  considerations  of 
economic  effectiveness,  as  they  are  very  likel'. 
to  be.  the  outlook  would  .-eem  to  be  favor- 
able for  a  steadily  expanding  exchange  i  1 
goods  With  an  ever  wider  range  of  mdus- 
rrlallzed  trade  partners,  based  iii  a  more 
rigorous  calculus  of  real  costs  of  j-roduction 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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RELATIVE  IMPORTANCt  OF   [ASTWtST  TRAOt  TO  THE  PSRTlClPATING  AREAS 


Industrially  developed  countries 


Year 


%4 


Imports 

• 

Eipoits 

TMlt 

From 
Eastern 

Eu'ooe 

3.  048 
3.  SgS 

4.048 

Percent 

2.7 

2.9 
2.9 

Total 

108.984 
119.990 
132.720 

To 

Eastern 

Europe 

Percent 

2.9 

2  7 

2  9 

113.279 
124.633 
.38.453 

3.210 
3.195 
3.853 

1964 

'   1965 
1966 

rear 


Eastern 

Europe 

Ir^Mrts 

Eiports 

Total 

fVom  de- 
veloping 
countries 

Percent 

Total 

To  de- 
veloping 
countries 

Percent 

19.500 
20.600 
21.700 

3.210 
3.195 
3.853 

16.5 
15.5 
17.8 

18.680 
20.000 
21.210 

3.048 
3.588 
4.048 

16.3 
17.9 
19  1 
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ilRADl   UF   I'OJiTRIAL   AfST   '   AITH   LAST   iJROPtl 
|ln  niilhons  ot  U  S   ilollaisl 
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I 


Food  and  live  animals 
Beverages  and  tobacco 
Ctiide  nialeiials   inedible  except  fuel 
Minefal  fuels   lubricants  and  related  ma- 
terials 
Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  tits 
Chemicals. 


I  All  members  ol  OECD 


Irn  polls 

lx[)orts 

64 

;96b 

724 

il 

893 

1966 

i'J64 

196b 

6,'S 

47 
.lit 

1966 

b76 

7,'b 

8ilb 

J6 

97J 

SJ4 

4  ' 
.9'! 

.'b  1 

Ml 

n 

147 

bill 
46 
171 

7ib 

l3 
i  1 

3Jb 

'.6 
411 

:  1 

36 
467 

r,1,iiiulaclureil  ?ijods.  

Mathnif  IV  and  tiaiispoit  equi|inipnt    . . . 
Miscell,ineous  nianulactured  articles 
Coniniodilies  and  transactions  not  classi- 
fied 

Total    .-.  

Source    "Commodity  Tiade."  series  B  January  Utcenihei  1966  vol  6  OICU  Pans  pii  6  7 

CtOGRAPHIC  DlbTf^lBUTlO'*   OF    (AST-WfjT   IRALH      VIlAfl)   FROV  IHl    V»fST 


Impoits 

Ixpaits 

1964       196') 

1966 

1954 

196b 

!%e 

b49          719 
147           18U 
138           Ibb 

S31 
2118 
183 

b31 

939 

67 

664 
918 
1112 

763 

1.239 

!bb 

10            18 

21 

38 

26 

»b 

3.  U48      3.  b8« 

4.M8 

3.210 

3.195 

3.8b:i 

|lii  niillion>;  oi  il'jll,iis| 


Luporl',  tinm  Ine  West 


liTipoit<,  into  tt-.e  Weo 

USSR 


All        Comniuuist  All        (.ommuiiist 

Communist      areas  USSR.    Commiinisl      .iie.i:. 
areas             "t  ••"■.r-  n 

I  lutope  Luiope 


Exports  'rom  the  West 


Imports  into  the  West 

UiS  S 


All        Communist  All  Communist 

Communist     aieas  USSR.   Lonimunisl      aieas 
areas             in  areas  in 

luiope  lurope 


Total  West: 

1965              7.668  6.296 

1966 8.b'9  b.967 

Developed  countries: 

19b5                  ,4.998  4.62 

1966     |5.99b  4  99b 

Western  Europe.  NATO; 

!965               2.677  2.347 

1966 3.26b  -,824 


.'.  749 
/.  769 

I.b36 
1.674 

b92 

b78 


S.U98 
9.647 

',,  191) 
6.  6UU 

J,  163 
3.b77 


b.  b;9 

:.  166 

4.i,7i 

b.  2:u 

2.8b7 
3,2i)t 


.949 
3.  i7d 


.891 

.  Ibi) 


1 ,  ijH5 
..2'A 


Developed  countries-  Con. 
Western  Europe  other: 
1965 
1966 
Uevefooing  cjunt'ies 
,9bb 
!966 


1.324 

1,280 

b48 

1,307 

1,264 

513 

1.396 

1,334 

b44 

1,484 

1,427 

585 

?,  559 

1.958 

I    IGil 

2.666 

1,  740 

936 

..      2,514 

1.972 

1,095 

J.U47 

1,956 

1,026 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce. 


DOLLAR  VALUl   A'JD   PfRCENTAGE  OF  lAST  WEST  IRADt 
|lri  n'lliions  o!  doilarsi 


E.xports  from  the  West 


Imports  into  the  We-.l 


Year 


Exports  to  Imports  tr&m 

Tatal  e(por-s       Communist      Percent    Total  imports       Communist      Peicent 
areas  areas 


Year 


txpoits  troTi  the  Weif 


Imports  into  the  West 


Exports  to  lir.purts  trom 

Total  exports      Communist      Peicml    Tulal  imports      Communist      Percent 
areas  areas 


1960 .  113,700 

1961 118,800 

;%2 124,900 

1963 136.100 


4, 425. 1 
4. 966.  6 
5,172.2 
b,622. 1 


^.9 
4.2 

4.1 
4.1 


119,600 
124.800 
1 32,  800 
,44,000 


4.462.  1 
4.987.1 
b,bl7.  8 
6.240  6 


3  7 

4  Li 

4  2 

4  j 


1964 
196b 
'.966. 


133.300 
166.200 
182,000 


6,814.9 
7.667.7 
8.  bU8.  7 


4.4 
4  6 
4  7 


161.800 

176.100 
193.400 


7.072.3 
8.097.5 

9.047.1 


i  4 
4  b 
4.7 


Source:  U  S.  Oenarlm''-it  d  C:mmerce. 

East-West  Trade  and  the  United  States 
(By    Jerome    Gilbert,    trade    economist,    Ne-W" 

York    Port   Authority,    New    York,    N.Y.I 

Surface  evidence  suggests,  or  perhaps  the 
surface  evidence  makes  it  easy  to  convince 
ones  self  that  the  seU-excluslon  of  the 
United  States  from  the  East  European  mar- 
kets represents  a  subsuintlal  and  growing 
loss  to  both  the  United  Stutes  community 
.ind  the  United  St.ites  economy 

For  example,  there  l.-^  the  spectacular  in- 
crease m  the  trade  of  the  Communist  coun- 
'nes  with  the  Industnalized  countries  of  the 
West,  primarily  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
.iM  u:crease  that  has  l>een  growing  at  a  l.irge 
rate — .ipproxlmately   15'      per  annum. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  astro- 
nomical figures  thro'^-n  about  by  the  com- 
munist leaders  Khrushchev's  talent  for  ex- 
pansiveness  was.  for  example,  never  more 
evident  Lnan  when  he  was  holding  out  the 
:ure  of  massive  Soviet  orders  for  western 
products.  Including  especially  products  from 
-.tie  United  States.  Thus,  in  his  "shopping 
list  ■  letter  to  President  Elsenhower  in  1958. 
he  proposed  a  trade  between  the  USSR  and 
The  United  .'States  'of  several  billion  dol- 
I.irs  .  over  the  next  several  years."  and  he 
went  into  great  detail  as  to  the  specific  cate- 
gories of  poods  the  Soviet  Union  would  ■want 
to  buy.  And  this  was  but  one  of  a  number  of 
Soviet  avowals  of  a  willingness,  even  a  strong 
desire,  to  transform  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States  from  a  state  of  abysmal  paucity 
■o  overflowing  plenty 

While  doubtless  subject   to  some  discount 
bv    nearly   all   observers,  these  glowingly  de- 


picted prospect.s  il  ■-  ist  new  trade  oppor- 
tunities have  quite  evidently  had  u  substan- 
tial impact  on  wide  circle.-^  m  the  United 
States.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  .■^erious 
groups  of  business  leaders  l.ave  come  to  talk 
of  a  level  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Eastern  Europe  equal  to  that  ot  the  West 
European  countries,  something  that  would 
mean  a  two-way  turnover  of  some  S-6  IjlUion 
a  year,  compared  with  an  actual  turnover 
that  averages  about  $300  million. 

Quite  obviously,  trade  possibilities  of  this 
magnitude,  if  they  should  be  real,  would  be 
of  great  moment  to  a  vanety  of  particular 
American  interests  and  to  the  nation  .is  a 
whole.  To  continue  to  close  the  door  on  such 
an  opportunity  through  a  deliberate  policy 
of  trade  denial  would  quite  obviously  in- 
volve serious  sacrifices  or  costs  for  the  United 
States.  To  be  sure,  lew  Americans  would 
complain  of  the  costs  if  it  were  clear  that 
substantial  results  were  being  achieved  in 
the  way  of  furthering  the  nation's  foreign 
policy  objectives  against  the  communists. 
If,  however,  the  resulting  gains  for  the 
United  States  should  be  only  marginal,  com- 
plaints of  a  "bad  bargain  '  for  the  United 
States  would  be  both  understandable  and 
Justified.  "If  the  cold  war  is  to  continue,"  a 
sensible  person  might  well  be  expected  to 
say  under  this  circumstance,  "let  it  continue, 
but  let  us  fight  it  in  ways  and  with  means 
that  hurt  the  adversary  more  than  we  are 
hurt.  Where  we,  rather  than  the  communists 
are  suffering  the  greater  damage.  .-«  in  the 
case  of  this  trade  denial  policy,  let  us  back 
up  and  start  over  agalii  ' 
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Wliat  are  the  facts  about  the  iinporiaiicf 
of  trade  tjetween  the  United  .States  and  tne 
'  ommunist  oloc':'  I'hey  are  revealiiig.  The 
level  of  trade  between  the  United  .suites  .ind 
Plastern  Europe  has  always  been  i-xtremeiy 
low.  both  :n  relative  and  absolute  terms 
Except  for  t.'ie  two  world  '.var  jjenods,  the 
■.olume  oi  exchange  lias  been  out  ,i  iraciioii 
of  that  of  Western  Europe.  E,en  ourinc  t:ic 
desperate  l^rst  live-year  plan  drive  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  machiiiery  and  lechnoloty 
from  abroad,  most  Soviet  orders  went  *o 
Western  Europe  and  not  to  the  United  State.^- 
And  since  the  wind-up  of  Lend-Lease 
UNRRA  transactions,  trade  between 
United  States  .md  the  European  bloc 
been  all  but  negligible. 

While  this  m  part  lias  been  due  to 
liberate  jjolicies  of  the  governments  i^n  (ach 
fide,  the  major  cause  has  without  question 
been  the  fact  that  the  United  States  .>nd 
Eastern  European  economies  do  not  comple- 
ment each  other.  Only  where  United  States 
aid  efforts  shore  up  trade  transactions,  as  m 
the  case  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  do  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States  and  indi- 
vidual communist  countries  equal  a  level 
worthy  of  statistical  note  within  the  overall 
accounting  of  United  States  foreign  trade. 
Except  for  this  one  factor,  the  total  of  United 
States  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  is  about 
at  the  level  of  the  turnover  within  a  major 
United  States  shopping  center  in  one  of  the 
larger  American  cities. 

Should  there  be  a  change  In  United  States 
trade  policy  toward  the  communist  coun- 
tries   to    bring    i^    into    line    with    the    West 


i2i:)0 

t  r  .pean  .i  substantial  increase  in  trade 
A  'Kd  almost  certainly  take  place  PercetiT- 
i^cAnse  and  over  the  short  term,  the  impruve- 
:i.f:it  could  be  expected  to  be  quite  great 
There  would  doubtless  be  a  flurry  of  backlog 
irders  for  United  States  prtxlucta  embodying 
•echnology  aupenor  to  that  i»vi.llable  lu 
Europe  or  Japan,  or  offering  some  other  dis- 
tinct .idvantage  But  the  total  ot  all  such 
jjnxlucts  would  be  small  indeed  when  com- 
;<Hred  with  !he  volume  of  purchases  from 
ither  industrial  countries  And  much  >f  the 
buying  would  be  non-recurring  Similarly, 
the  extension  of  most-favored-imtlun  treat- 
ment to  the  communist  countries — which 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  part  of  the 
United  States  decision  to  relax  restrictions  If 
'he  relaxation  were  to  have  meaning — would 
...'ki  some  increase  m  United  States  exports. 
But  ,n?aln  the  quantities  lu  both  absolvite 
.lul  ciimpiiraUve  terms  would  n  it  be  sufficient 
■..  r.ilse  substHJitlally  the  i-ener,!!  level  of 
■  r.ide. 

To  put  the  matter  in  more  concrete  terms, 
'he  following  points  can  be  used  as  a  basis 
:.>r  .»  reasonably  realistic  calculation  of  the 
ixv^sible  .xmount  of  United  States  tr«de  with 
he  .-.immunlst  countries  in  1970,  based  on 
•he  .assumption  that  all  special  United  States 
■  bstacles  to  .-^uch  trace  (legislative,  .idmlnls- 
'rallve  and  psychological)  are  removed  Let 
IS  fiictually  measure  the  size  of  the  market. 
).ised   on   the   following  steps 

1.  With   regard   to  civrnaiid.   United   States 

•  \;>. i-;ers  under  the  ..s.--umed  conditions  could 
•rMsonabiy  fxpect  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
n.i.st  European  market.  Their  participation 
■.v.iuld  ne  lj;ised  exclusively  on  their  competl- 

ive  jK>slt:un  iia  suppliers  This  is  a  truism 
J  .^  measure  of  what  the  competitive  [>osl- 
•lon  of  Uiulc<l  States  exporters  would  be  Is 
how  well  they  do  in  the  West  European  mar- 
ket, since  their  competitors  in  this  market 
ire  the  same  -us  they  would  face  in  the  east- 
••rn  miirket 

t  Ih  jther  worus  ■.'le  United  States  share 
i:  the  E^ast  European  demand  for  particular 
•aiegorles  of  kjcKKls  should  be  roughly  equal 
'a  Its  snare  of  the  West  European  market 

4  Three-fourths  ot  Eaat  European  imports 
.roni  the  industrial  West  consist  ol  lai  ma- 
•tiinery  and  equipment,  ,uid  ibi  metals  and 
metal  manufactures 

5,  The  United  States  supplies  approxt- 
hiately  15';  of  Western  Europeian  import,s  o£ 
.nachmery  ,iud  equipment  and  about  4'h  of 
\ts  imports  if  metals  and  metai  manufac- 
tures, 

S.  It  is  Msually  a&siuned  that  imports  of 
the  East  European  countries  from  the  Indus- 
trial West  will  increase  m  the  years  anead 
'r:  .1  rate  at  least  equal  'o  the  rate  of  growth 
.:  the  gross  national  product  of  these  coun- 
"p.ee.  , 

7,  Unred  States  exporu  to  the  E.iot  Euro- 
pean countries  ■>!  commodities  other  than 
metals  and  equipment  and  metals  uid  metai 
manufactures  consist  primarily  or  agricul- 
tural Ptibllc  Law  48'1  shipments  a.  d  .t.'.er 
special  arrangements.  Since  no  determina- 
tion can  be  made  ol  what  the  United  States 
will  do  about  the  continuation  oi  subsidized 
exports  to  Poland  and  Ttigoslavla,  !t  Is  Im- 
posaible  to  est.m.ile  wu-ii  ai:>  de^ee  >.>:  exact- 
ness wnat  United  States  exports  if  ^oods  in 
this  other  category  will  be  by  1970  It  should 
equHi  jbout  25  ■  of  tne  machinery  and  metals 
.■ategory, 

rt.  Putting  all  these  steps  together  would 
result  m  touil  iinporti  from  the  United  States 
::i  1970  of  app:o.\hna:e. ,   i3b0  to  400  mil'lOM, 

•  y  Ea^ttrn  Europe  This  represents  about  a 
; ')0  percent  increase  over  existing  levels. 
:)u[  It  falls  far  short  of  S6  billion,  assuming 
imports  of  the  East  European  countries  con- 
'inue  to  Increase  at  the  rate  of  5' c  per  an- 
num 

The  foregoing  quite  obviously  represents  a 
very  rough  calcuiative  process  Vet  .t  prob- 
ably furnishes  .xs  sound  a  ba^ls  as  any  for 
t  realistic  estimate  of  the  size  of  possible 
Eist  European  demand  for  American  goods. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

if  the  United  States  brings  Its  restric- 
tive system  -nt.>  harmony  with  that  of  the 
L-ountrles  nl  Western  Eunve  Ceitiinly  this 
process,  crude  as  it  m.«y  seem,  is  t.tr  more 
dependable  ih.tn  une  Uuit  involves  projec- 
•ijiis  based  upon  planned  programs  of  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  expansion,  for  the 
semantic  wish  fulfillment  of  political  sooth- 
siyers.  Gross  National  Product,  rates  of 
growth,  or  cinlms  and  lures  put  out  bv  com- 
munist leaders. 

Yet,  however  attractive  United  States 
Koods  m.iv  be  (or  buvers  In  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket, there  will  always  be  the  problem  vi  pay- 
ment While  rommunlst  resources  are  ade- 
quate to  sustain  a  low  minimal  level  of 
imports  or  to  cover  a  one-shot  splurge  of 
orders — even  though  scrounging  Is  often  re- 
quired In  these  cases — the  matter  of  financ- 
ing Is  a  very  serious  one  for  any  sustained 
build-up  of  Communist  imports  from  the 
United  States  It  Is  so  serious,  m  fact,  that  It 
serves  as  a  built-in  celling  ■>n  the  expansion 
that  can  be  effected  in  trade  between  the 
communists  .md  the  United  States  To  be 
specific.  United  States  exports  to  the  com- 
munist bloc  at  the  range  given  above  that 
is  at  a  $350  to  4400  million  level,  would  be 
extremely  difficult  tor  the  communists  to 
take  care  of  Several  points  need  \o  be  noted 
in    this   connection 

1  Exports  "f  the  European  communist 
countries  to  the  United  States  in  1967  ure 
estimated  to  tje  approximately  something  In 
i-xcess  of  $150  million  About  70  came  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  SC^,  from  the  Soviet 
I'liton 

2.  The  low  level  of  these  Imports  wws  due 
,n  part  to  factors  rising  from  United  States 
jxillcles  and  attitudes  These  factors  in- 
.  lude  the  application  i>f  discriminatory 
■.irltT  duties,  reflecting  the  denial  of  moet- 
i.ivored-natlon  treatment-  certain  United 
States  import  restrictions,  and  consumer 
ijlas  against  products  from  the  communl.st 
rountrles.  However,  the  low  level  was  due 
more  importantly  to  the  inabllltv  of  the 
East  Eurcipean  countries  to  produce  sub- 
•tantlal  quantities  of  goods  marketable  In 
the   United  Slates, 

i.  The  elimination  of  the  United  States 
restrictive  system,  including  the  granting  of 
most-tavored-nation  treatment,  would  by 
itself  enable  m  appreciable  increase  in  the 
UiiKed  States  take  from  the  communist 
countries,  with,  however,  more  of  the  benefit 
going  to  the  satellites  than  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Also,  with  the  increased  motivation 
ihat  would  follow  from  the  t;reater  oppor- 
tunities to  buy  m  the  United  States,  some 
improvement  m  the  quality  ,ind  •. arlety  of 
goods  offered  tor  the  United  States  market 
might  well  take  place  However,  given  'he 
production  pattern  In  the  communist  coun- 
tries, particularly  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
>uch  ,in  improvement  would  necessarily  be 
marginal.  Here.  It  Is  Important  to  note,  the 
-ituation  with  i-egard  to  the  United  States 
ind  Western  Europe  Is  entirely  different,  it 
least  up  to  a  point.  The  West  European 
countries  can  readily  take  the  foodstufTs, 
■  rude  materials,  and  petroleum  which  make 
up  'he  great  mass  of  the  exp«jrts  nf  the 
Souet  Union  and  Elastern  Europe  These 
products  can  only  be  sold  on  a  small  scale 
m  the  United  States 

4  At  this  Juncture.  I  would  tike  to  quote 
Harry  Schwartz  of  the  New  York  Times  atx)ut 
'he  role  of  credits  He  said,  "Without  sub- 
•tantlal  western  credits.  It  may  he  all  but 
rnposslble  for  Eastern  Europe  to  build  Its 
-conomy  and  sell  sizeable  amounts  of  any- 
hlng  but  Its  traditional  agricultural  and 
-'.•rni-finished  products  to  the  West,  In  other 
uords.  the  problem  of  the  communist  re- 
gimes Is  how  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  want 
trorii  the  west 

Many  .American  businessmen  are  Increas- 
ingly reluctant  to  indulge  In  the  kind  of 
barter  deals  that  are  all  but  mandatory  In 
trading  with   Western   Europe    What  s  more, 
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President  Johnson  has  urged  a  clamp-down 
on  dollar  investments  abroad,  which  slg- 
nlflcantly  Includes  Eastern  Europe  un  the 
banned  developed  natMn  list  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  West  Oermany  remains  the  most 
promising  source  if  credit,  if  only  because 
the  Bonn  government  Is  willing  to  pay  for 
diplomatic    recognition. 

If  I  may  continue  quotini;  Mr  Schwartz, 
he  said:  'Rumania  succumbed  a  year  aeo 
and  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  may  be  expected 
to  recognize  Bonn  in  return  for  the  same 
handsome  dowry  accorded  Rumania  Until 
recently,  the  i>ther  huge  source  of  credit  was 
Great  Britain  Its  needs  to  export  requires  no 
elaborath>n 

5.  The  hope  exists  In  some  quarters  that 
an  an.swer  can  be  found  to  the  payments 
problem  In  soviet  gold  shipments  or  In  a 
trlangulatton  process  through  which  West- 
ern Europe  would  pay  for  communist  expx-jrts 
In  convertible  currency  and  the  comnuinlsts 
wnvild  pay  fur  United  states  exports  with 
the  currency  thus  earned  However,  such 
hope  appears   to   be   111   founded. 

It  IS  necessary  to  analyze  what  prospects 
He  In  expanding  trade  through  lucre. ised 
production  of  gold  tipon  the  part  of  the 
Elasterii  Europeans  It  is  estimated  that  the 
lunuai  itold  production  of  the  communist 
oloc  runs  between  8200  and  $250  millions 
per  vear 

And  in  the  period  .^Ince  1957  -that  Is,  dur- 
ing the  tune  when  the  .Soviet  Union  and  the 
satellites  have  so  stront'lv  increased  their  Im- 
ports iron^  the  industrial  West  -gold  sales 
nave  itreatly  exceeded  production:  for  exam- 
ple, by  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  In 
1963  and  1964  .uid  by  more  than  two  times 
in  two  other  veurs  Otild  reserves  have  con- 
-equently  fallen  t'l  a  lery  low  figure,  though 
•hev  are  now  in  the  process  of  belne  built  up 
Theoretlcallv  gold  shipments  within  the 
linuts  set  bv  current  production  and  the 
precarious  reserve,  could  be  diverted  from 
'he  other  Industrialized  countries  to  the 
United  States  However  this  possibility  is 
limited  not  only  by  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nist countrle,s  to  continue  'o  procure  itoods 
from  Western  Europe.  Including  many  Items 
requiring  a  long  lead  time  for  manufacture 
that  have  already  been  placed  on  order,  but 
,ilso  by  the  need  for  gold  to  hnance  chronic 
deficits  on  service  accounts  Some  increase  in 
gold  production  is  possible  and  even  likely 
over  the  next  several  vears  But  the  quanti- 
ties involved  will  not  be  suttlcient  to  allevi.Tte 
more  than  \erv  moderately  the  payments 
pinch 

Each  of  the  other  Industrial  countries  car- 
ries on  Its  trade  with  Individual  countries  of 
the  '"ommunist  bloc,  mainly  under  a  bilat- 
eral .lereement  Import  surpluses  are  ac- 
cepted in  the  short  run,  but  remedial  action 
Is  taken  if  they  persist  .Also,  tlie  communist 
I  ountries  of  Eastern  Europe  .ire  more  than 
*1  billion  in  debt  to  Western  Europe,  most 
ii£  It  in  the  form  of  medium-term  credits, 
and  the  debt  Is  growing  Communist  coun- 
tries need,  therefore,  to  build  up  export  sur- 
pluses with  their  Western  European  trade 
partners  merely  to  take  care  if  servicing 
1  hese  debts  For  these  reit&ons.  the  United 
States  can  hardly  expect  hard  currencies  to 
be  available  in  any  substantial  quantities  1  ir 
'he  financing  of  communi.st  purchases  In  the 
t'nlted  Stales 

The  communist  leaders,  .ind  licre  reterence 
IS  primarily  to  the  leaders  ol  the  Soviet 
t.'nlon,  have  made  clear  they  y.ould  liope.  and 
•  xpect,  to  finance  expanded  imports  '.vnn 
the  United  States  by  means  of  extensive 
credits  In  fact,  on  many  occasions  when  the 
Soviets  have  spoken  ol  the  need  ;or  the 
United  Stales  to  change  Its  trade  policies, 
'hey  have  by  Implication  equated  ttranting 
credits  with  the  elimination  of  '  discrimina- 
tory '  measures  Ordinary  commercial  credit.s, 
even  If  government  guaranteed  and  liberally 
Interpreted  so  as  to  run  for  a  longish  short- 
term  '  leg  up  to  five  years) ,  would  not  solve. 
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but  only  postpone  the  problem  Credits.  If 
they  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  substantially 
fxpaiuied  United  Stales  trade  with  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  other  communist  coun- 
tries, iiuist  be  long-term,  that  is,  of  the 
fifteen- to- twenty-five-year  variety. 

It  lb  such  long-term  credits,  government- 
to-governiiient  in  nature,  the  communist 
have  In  mind  But  even  If  the  United  States 
did  fall  111  v.ith  coinnuinist  wishes  for  a  long- 
time postponement  of  the  day  of  reckoning 
ihrouyh  ^uc  h  credits  it  Is  dltlicult  to  see  how 
repayuK-nt  could  be  made  when  it  came  due. 
So  long  ivs  the  communist  countries  con- 
tinue ti>  <:  iicentritc  their  resources  and  en- 
ergies on  the  development  of  their  basic  In- 
dustries Tiut  olherwl.se  expanding  their  power 
base,  they  will  be  unable  to  find  means  to 
meet  their  current  needs,  much  less  to  serv- 
ice long-term  debts. 

Thus,  even  l.jng-term  credits  would  only 
serve  'o  pott  pone  and  eventually  to  compli- 
cate the  baflc  problem  of  payments.  The 
coni.nuuU:  t  kadi  rs  doubtlessly  recognize  this, 
but  persist  li;  Iheir  demands  and  hopes,  evi- 
dently on  th  •  basis  of  their  hallowed  belief 
that  the  Ui.lled  Stale.s  Is  so  beset,  or  will  be- 
come so  bcsrl,  by  the  problem  of  surpluses 
ihat  it  IS  only  a  matter  if  time  before  It 
will  be  lorcpd  to  resort  to  almost  ,.ny  ex- 
ireme  in  i  rder  to  pet  relief  Including  the 
extreme  i  1  going  iilotig  with  a  subterfuge  In 
order  t"  •,  ;rtu,ill\  s-'ivo  pouds  away 

Assumiai;  the  United  States  will  avoid  any 
Mich  slippery  credit  fio^.t^  as  the  commu. lists 
v^ould  have  to  get  lu.  the  o'.-Ay  sltu.ition  for 
the  p.ivmcnts  -iroblem — the  only  way  In 
VKlilch  the  Eastern  European  countries  can 
nnance  substantially  increased  imports  from 
the  United  States— is  tor  them  to  develop  ex- 
pert iiKtuslrie.-  capable  of  producing  prod- 
ucts thai  could  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
United  Statci;  This,  however,  would  require 
the  dlveriion  of  enormous  resources  and 
energies  liMii.  chorir-hed  developmental  goods. 
Ii  would,  in  cilcct.  require  a  major  shift  in 
the  lonj^-.'^et  direction  m  which  the  commu- 
niEt  ec!  h'.mies  have  been  moving.  And  it 
wuuUl  ri.v,i  !■  Cham  re.ictum  that  would  have 
l.ir-reac.iing  repercussions  on  the  very  sys- 
tem that  ii...kes  conuiuinlst  countries  com- 
munist. 

We  cm  be  sure,  iherolore,  that  as  long  as 
the  rulms  riBuat-s  have  ireedom  of  choice, 
they  v^ill  ;r.-cia  such  a  danccr-nis  course.  And 
we  can  be  equally  sure  that  if  the  regimes 
do  in  fa;t  stay  away  Irom  export  industries, 
their  abill' .■  to  pay  for  goods  in  the  American 
market  will  be  so  constrained  aS  to  place 
a  limn  if  some  $350  million  annual  Imparts 
from  the  United  States. 

These  economic  conclusions  can  be  para- 
phrased in  terms  of  a  modern  American  over- 
se.is  businessman.  That  Is.  "mcdern  man- 
agement IS  looking  for  more  than  the  op- 
liortunitv  to  sell  on  price.  Modern  manage- 
ment is  more  interested  In  developing  mar- 
kets and  .supplying  them  than  In  Belling  Its 
production  plants  or  Its  technical  and  Indus- 
trial processes." 

If  one  temporarily  puts  aside  the  United 
States  temporary  ban  on  the  export  of  capital, 
there  is  need  to  examine  the  Joint- venture 
projects  that  seemingly  could  provide  an 
altermtlve  method  of  trade  between  East 
and  this  country. 

The  first  and  simplest  Joint-venture  Is  ex- 
emplified by  the  Slmmons-Skoda  deal.  Skoda 
became  a  sub-contractor  for  Simmons  In  the 
production  of  vertical  and  horizontal  boring 
mills  and  other  machine  tools.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  significant 
capital  Investment  In  Skoda  on  the  part  of 
Simmons.  The  parts  were  simply  made  by 
Skoda  in  Pilsen  according  to  Simmons  speci- 
fications and  then  marketed  by  Simmons, 
largely  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  with  the 
product  bearing  the  trade  mark  of  Slmmons- 
Skoda. 

The  second  type  of  partnership  or  Joint 
venture  goes  one  step  further.  The  commu- 
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nlst  partner  becomes.  In  effect,  a  subsidiary. 
This  means  significant  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  western  partner.  Krupp,  with 
partnerships  of  one  kind  or  another  with 
working  partnerships  In  Poland.  Hungary, 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  has  made  some  no- 
table agreements  of  this  kind.  One  has  been 
in  operation  since  it  was  made  in  1964 
between  Krupp  and  a  Polish  Uade  enter- 
prise, Cekop,  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
exporting  complete  sugar  refineries  and 
other  industrial  equipment  to  development 
countries  in  Africa  and  Latin  America, 

One  of  Sweden's  largest  factories,  Ikea, 
sends  various  raw  materials  to  Its  Polish 
subsidiary,  where,  with  Swedish  machinery 
and  design  and  meeting  Swedish  standards, 
semi-finished  furniture  is  manufactured.  It 
Is  then  shipped  back  to  Sweden  for  finishing 
and  marketing  by  Ikea. 

In  all  of  the  Joint  ventures,  the  bloc  coun- 
tries make  it  clear  that  there  Is  no  question 
of  western  ownership.  The  western  firm 
makes  a  capital  investment  and  provides 
technology  in  return  lor  which  it  is  paid 
with  products  for  which  it  has  majkeimg 
rights  outside  of  the  bloc  countries.  The 
profits  are  shared. 

To  summarize,  if  the  United  SUue.s  is  to 
engage  successiuUy  m  eoinpetilion  vuth 
Western  Europe  for  a  ,-ubstantial  part  of 
East-West  trade,  it  must  do  more  than  end 
Its  "discriminatory  practices,  "  .:nd  more  than 
bring  to  bear  the  competitive  skills  of  Amer- 
ican traders.  The  simple  l.tct  is  that  the 
West  Europeans  enjuy  a  decisive  advantage 
in  trading  with  the  East:  they  are  able  imd 
willing  to  accept  in  payment  for  their  goods 
the  products  available  In  tno.se  countries  for 
export.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand. 
IS  not.  The  only  way  In  which  the  situation 
can .  be  substantially  changed  is  tor  the 
United  States,  or  individual  United  States 
traders,  to  offer  conce.ssions  to  the  commu- 
nists adequate  to  offset  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  West  Europeans. 

Moreover,  there  must  be  a  willingness  to 
outdo  the  West  Europeans  m  this  subsidiza- 
lion  game,  which  they  are  already  playing  V) 
a  certain  extent  among  themselves,  and 
which  they  would  surely  step  up  against  tne 
United  States. 

The  issue,  however.  Is  not  whether  the 
United  States  can  outdo  the  Europeans  m 
this  type  of  contest.  The  issue  is  whether  it 
would  be  economically  l^eneflcial  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  the  contest  In  the 
first  place. 

Indeed,  if  the  United  States  removed  all 
trade  restrictions  against  the  East,  trade 
would  not  sharply  balio<jn  upward  iinles.s 
the  government  were  lo  throw  us  immense 
resources  into  the  struggle.  I  contend  that 
thi.t  is  a  slim  povisibilltv  In  the  days  ahead 
(What  many  members  of  the  Amerlc.tn  busi- 
ness community  Is  seeking  in  pur.suing  the 
Eastern  markets  is  a  mirage.)  Trade  will  rot 
develop  in  a  large  volume  without  govern- 
ment aid. 


SOME  Trends  in  Soviet  Trade  With  Westhjin 

COVNTRIES 

(Bv  Leonid   V.   Sabelnlkov,   First  Secretary, 
Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,    Washington.    D,C,:     and    Ii-'or 
Dokuchaev,  Vice  Chairman,  Amtorg  Trad- 
ing Corp.,  New  York,  N,Y,) 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  only  an  advocate 
but  an  active  partner  In  East-West  trade.  In 
1967    our    turnover    'With    84    non-socialist 
.  ountries  amounted  to  inore  than  S6  billion. 
Since  1960  this  section  of  USSR  foreign  trade 
has  increased  to  60 9t .  Only  in  the  pastTihree 
years  our  turnover  has  gone  up  by  $200  mil- 
lion With  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  by  $150 
million  with  France  and  by  $100  million  with 
Finland.  It  proves  that  the  differences  in  so- 
cial systems  cannot  be  considered  as  obstacles 
for   the   broad   economic   exchange   between 
nations.  In  the  next  couple  of  years  our  turn- 
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over  with  some  western  develcrped  countries, 
we  expect,  may  come  close  to  $1  billion. 

The  statistical  data  represent  the  final  re- 
sults of  trade.  It  looks  like  thf  upper  part  of 
an  Iceberg  visible  to  everybody  Let  me  take 
a  look  iiow  at  the  lower  part  of  it  and  show 
vou  how  we  came  to  these  resulLs  If  we  do 
this  we  will  find  many  new  trends  in  the 
Soviet  lorelgn  trade:  m  goods,  structure.  In 
terms  of  trade  and  in  management. 

Traditionally  the  Soviet  Union  exports  a 
large  ciuantity  of  indtistrlal  r,iw  mateiliUs  to 
the  developed  western  countries  liecause  \  .ist 
natural  resources  are  av.ulable  m  our  coun- 
try But  each  year  many  new  manufactured 
commodities,  foremost  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, are  becoming  our  export  items,  as  the 
USSR  Is  the  largest  producer  ot  these  com- 
modities in  Europe  and  ranks  second  in  the 
world. 

We  now  sell  abroad,  for  instance,  the  big. 
L'est  civil  helicopter,  holder  of  14  world  rec. 
ords.  and  the  most  portable  x-ray  appara- 
tus; we  export  5,000  types  and  Mzes  ol 
machine  tools  to  50  (ountrles.  Including 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan:  we  also 
export  5  million  watches  lo  70  countries, 
even  to  Switzerland,  We  started  to  produce 
and  export  giant  turbine-generators  long  be- 
l^.re  the  USA  made  a  ^leclslon  to  reconstruct 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  La.st  year  the  soviet 
Union  put  into  c.perailun  ."lOO  thousand  kilo- 
watt ttenerators  (In  the  United  States  the 
largest  penerat or*  in.  service  now  has  204 
thousand  kilowatts)  But  today  our  plant 
In  Leningrad  is  creating  even  more  power- 
ful generators- the  biggest  in  the  world 
All  these  lacts  helj)  to  explain  why  mir 
shipments  of  iiinchinery  and  etiulpnient  to 
the  western  advanced  countries  are  devel- 
oping  faster   than   the   export  as   a#whole 

Our  Impcrl  assortment  Irom  western 
countries  has  also  become  wUler  in  the  l.isi 
vear.s  owing  to  many  lu-ms  of  c.;n?timer  goi3ds 
such  as  cloihlnF,  luolwear,  ilrugs  and  home 
appliances 

y'ore  than  10  vears  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  sign  Internovernmc nt  long  term 
trade  agreements  with  western  countries 
hxine  the  legal  rules,  the  terms  ot'  trade 
and  the  volume  c-1  shipments.  These  nL-rce- 
ments  made  for  .-^  .ability  and  perspective  m 
trade  with  many  <if  them.  Recently  v.-e  have 
-.iken  some  new  steps  in  this  direction. 

During  the  last  3  years  siime  Soviet  Mini: 
•ries.  State  Committee  for  Science  and  Tech. 
i.ology,  Academy  of  Science  and  other  orga- 
nisations  sipned    many   International    agree 
tnents    or    [irotocols    on    economic,    scientific 
and   technical   cooperation.   The    agreements 
were    concluded    as    with    similar    establish- 
ments  in   Great    Britain.    I-rance,    Italy    and 
•l.ipan  as  with  their  research  institutions  and 
large  industrial  firms,  like  'Iniperlal^Cheml- 
.al     Industry,"     "Plessey     Co,"     "Renaute," 
■Ron    Pulennc,"    "FIAT"    Accc^ding    to  •the 
agreements,  lor  instance,  39  Soviet  research 
mstittitions    cooperate   now   with    35   simil.'.r 
ihstitutions  only  m  c;reat  Britain  and  solely 
In  the  sphere  ot   agriculture. 

Such  cooperation  brings  not  only  lower 
j>roduction  cost,  but  infinite  pos.=iblllties  f.  r 
.idditional  contracts.  The  best  example  >•: 
'hat  kind  is  the  asreement  between  FIAT  and 
the  Soviet  State  Committee  1  >r  .science  and 
Technology,  signed  in  July  1965.  T.  gave  our 
sp'iciallstsa  chance  to  take  a  bett,er  view  of 
yiAT  experience  in  the  car  jiroductlon  and 
convinced  them  m  a  year  to  plac«  the  well 
known  order  with  Italy  for  construction  of  a 
car  plant^-an  order  which  the  torei^n  press 
called  the  largest  transaction  of  ihis  kind  in 
the  international  trade  practice.  In  short, 
this  trend  for  wide  cooperation  opens  a  new- 
era  m  East-West  trade  relations,  .sisnlfymg 
a  further  step  on  the  way  from  separate  com- 
mercial transactions  to  the  establishment  of 
long  term  collaboration. 

Another  similar  step  is  the  agreements  set- 
ting permanent  inter-government  commis- 
sions,    which    were    concluded    with    Italy 
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and  Prance  in  1968  and  with  Finland  in  1967 
These  Joint  commissions  are  .studying  the 
practical  questions  of  extension  of  econom- 
ical ties  and  are  especially  obliged  to  take 
care  of  the  future  development  of  commer- 
cial exchange.  The  latest  such  commlsfilon 
discussed  in  1967  such  questions  as  i>ar- 
tlclpmtlon  of  Finnish  workers  in  building  op- 
erations on  Soviet  territory,  construction  of 
1  nuclear  plrint  In  Finland  iind  a  subway  In 
Helsinki 

A  new  lorm  ef  cooperation  was  established 
:n  our  trade  with  Japan.  A  couple  of  years 
i?o  the  USSR  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
•.he  Japanese  Chamber  Lif  Trade  <ind  Industry 
leclded  to  hold  joint  meetings  of  their  rep- 
resentiitlves  periodically  for  -.tudylng  prln- 
lipal  Ideas  of  extension  of  economic  ex- 
•hiiige  At  the  ttrst  such  meeting  In  Tokyo 
;n  1966  the  Soviet  Union  released  some  long 
r  ui«e  project,-!  of  cooperation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Siberian  resources  Most  of  the  proj- 
pc's  fo\ind  great  Interest  in  Japan  and  were 
accepted  at  the  second  meeting  !n  Moscow 
in  1967  fi>r  instance,  the  project  <>(  explora- 
tion of  copper  mines,  development  of  timber 
industry.  constr\ictlon  of  oU  pipe.  ;^s  well  as 
•he  modernization  of  our  ports  in  the  Par 
Bast. 

L'nfortimfftelv.  I  have  no  time  to  speak 
in  detntl  abwm  the  establishment  of  some 
new  mixed  Chambers  of  Commerce,  i-uch  as 
the  S<jviet-It,-iii.in  and  the  Soviet-French. 
which  studv  mutual  trade  reqinrrments 
make  e.usler  btislness  contracts  and  Improve 
•he  .idvertJsIng  of  the  goodi  All  these  ;ind 
many  other  similar  actions  we  con.slder  as 
East-West   trade  in  motion 

Cretllts  in  the  lorelgn  trade  are  very  old 
instruments,  as  old  .is  trade  ittelf.  hut  in  this 
^phere  we  tan  also  hnd  some  new  trends 
tviday.  Ycu  ire  «bvlouslv  farruUar  with  the 
U  S  restrictive  legisl.itlon  concerning  the 
^r, Lilting  ,if  iong  'erm  ^  redlts  to  the  USSR 
But  I  should  like  to  remind  you  ■.  :  some  fig- 
ures, showing  that  such  credits  iiave  already 
became  the  usual  practice  In  aur  trade  rela- 
'Jons  with  other  large  western  countries 
Prom  1964  to  1966  our  Bank  of  Foreign  Trade 
received  16  credits  from  British  French  and 
Italian  banks  .tm:)untlng  approximately  to  $1 
inllion  (or  10  to  15  years  This  big  sum  is 
used  (or  buying  various  industrial  equip- 
:nent  chemical,  electncnl.  oar  plant,  refin- 
ing, (o<.d.  clothing-,  etc. 

Long-term  credits  allow  us  considerably 
to  increase  "he  number  of  orders  placed  in 
these  countries  and.  on  the  other  hand,  zive 
our  trade  partners  guaranteed  big  markets 
for  many  years  to  come  In  short.  It  Is  a  deal 
of  inulual  benelit. 

Many  western  and  eastern  cities  became 
well  known  as  tradition, U  places  for  inter- 
national fairs  .md  exhibitions  Vienna. 
Leipzig,  f»rague  Now  vou  titay  idd  Moscow 
•o  the  list  of  similar  centers.  The  {periodical 
international  exhibitions  recently  started  in 
our  cipital  ,xre  not  only  a  display  of  most 
modern  goods  but  also  a  convenient  place  for 
:he  concluding  of  commercial  contracta  be- 
tween participants.  Last  year  for  example, 
the  following  exhibitions  took  plice  Equip- 
ment (or  food  industry."  'Mining  Equip- 
ment. '  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  world,  and  a 
'Clothing  exhibition.  "  where,  m  general,  con- 
•jracis  were  concluded  for  ipproximately  *300 
million. 

In  the  near  future  we  plan  to  organize 
m.iny  new  similar  exhibitions,  (or  Instance, 
m  \iay  and  July  1968,  P«bllc  service  and 
home  appliances  '  and  Machinery  for  catch- 
ing and  prix'€Si.ing  tlsh  and  sea  pnxlucts" 
In  1969  Equipment  for  the  automation  of 
prixluction  processes'  and  Printing  Ma- 
chinery, in  1970  Equipment  for  light  In- 
dustry." and     Chemistry  exhibition  " 

It   Is   up   to   the   U  S    Arms   to  decide   now 
to   be   or    not    to   be'   present    it    these   ex- 
hibitions in  Moscow 

At  ieait,  we  can  find  some  new  trends  In 
'he     management    of    our    trade     "vperatlon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KEM-\KKS 

From  Um«  to  time  we  hear  complaints  that 
absence  o(  permanent  representariona  of  for- 
eign firms  in  our  country  create  dlfTlcultieB 
ior  them  Now  this  problem  h^is  also  found  a 
positive  solution.  I  wish  to  inform  you  that 
in  ir»6«  two  Japanese  companies,  the  largest 
traders  with  the  Soviet  Union,  were  per- 
mitted to  open  permanent  offices  in  Moscow- 
Other  big  foreign  companies  which  liave  close 
rel.itlons  with  our  trade  .>rganizatioiis  will 
receive  similar  privileges  in  the  near  future 

On  the  other  hand  we  decided  to  organize 
abroad  new  mixed  sales  firms  to  satisfy  the 
growing  demand  r.>r  our  manufactured  con- 
sumer got)ds  One  o(  them  was  the  Soviet- 
British  "Technical  and  Optical  Equipment  ' 
opened  in  London  in  1967  This  Is  experi- 
mental, but  If  it  IS  successful  and  we  hope 
It  will  be  our  tr.ide  organi.tations  plan  to 
estiblish  similar  companies,  as  for  example, 
in  Italy  or  Holland,  where  our  movie  and 
photo  equipment  In  large  quantities  is  ex- 
ported 

What  conclusions  cnn  we  draw  from  all 
these  facts'"  B«ist-West  trade  is  developing 
rather  last  lietween  some  countries,  but  it  Is 
not  ..utomatlc  This  trend  is  developing  suc- 
cessfully only  where  and  when  bf>th  sides 
make  strong  efforts  to  exclude  discrimina- 
tion and  to  promote  the  trade  not  in  words, 
but  in  deeds 

Mr  Chairman.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I 
.ippreciate  the  opportunity  extended  to  me 
bv  the  American  Management  Association  to 
present  yuii  some  aspects  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  USSR  foreign  trade  corporations 
.xnf!  companies  of  this  country. 

.Amtorg  Trading  Corporation,  which  I 
represent  Is  a  stock  company,  the  main 
u'oal  of  which  Is  to  carry  out  business  by 
representing  in  the  USA  most  of  the  USSR 
lorelgn  trade  corporations.  • 

-Mthough  the  subject  of  today's  discussions 
proposed  by  AMA  Is  what  the  American 
businessman  can  expect  to  buy  and  sell  In 
Ea.stern  European  countries,  among  them  In 
the  USSR  It  '.vould  be  more  fruitful  to  con- 
sider this  problem  in  the  aspect  of  what 
both  the  Soviet  and  the  .American  business- 
men can  expect  to  buy  from  each  other  and 
TO  sell  each  other.  This  Is  not  the  first  time 
we  discussed  the  opportunities  of  extending 
our  trade  I  am  not  Inclined  to  repeat  here 
.\gain  what  was  presented  List  year  .lUcl  I  will 
only  try  to  draw  a  pattern  of  business  rela- 
tions fcr  the  period  of  Mme  since  onr  last 
meeting-  The  turnover  of  trade  between  the 
USSR  and  US.  amounted  last  year  to  a 
;utle  more  than  $100  million 
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Not  only  the  volume  of  trade  btit  the 
^  anetles  of  items  are  very  limited  especial- 
ly when  It  refers  to  machines  and  equip- 
ment The  complicated  system  of  the  US 
export  and  Import  control  in  respect  to  the 
USSR  is  the  reason  for  that 

The  highllgnts  ol  this  system  are  prohibi- 
tion to  export  from  the  USA  the  so-called 
strategic  ■  goods  and  "know-how'  .  prohibi- 
tion to  Import  from  the  USSR  7  varieties  of 
Russian  furs,  a  barricade  of  practically  pro- 
hibitive customs  tariffs,  which  are  2,  3.  and 
even  4  times  higher  than  those  tor  the  non- 
socialist  countries,  the  prohibitive  system 
of    foreign    ;issets    control,    as    well    as    other 


llniltod  ajid  discriminator)'  rules  and  regu- 
lations "Kennedy  round"  agreement  will 
also  effect  negatively  the  trade  because  the 
agreed  privileges  will  not  be  enjoyed  by  the 
USSR  torelpn  trade  corporations. 

These  are  some  t-.xamples  which  will  show 
you  the  direct  Influence  of  the  above  dis- 
criminatory  regulations  on    the   trade: 

I  1  I  The  Soviet  corporation  V  K  "Tech- 
stiabexport  ".  have  placed  an  order  for  delivery 
to  the  USSR  Single  Crystal  DlIIr..ctometer 
Amtorg  .ippUe:!  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce lor  a  validated  license  earlv  in  October 
1967.  The  license  Is  still  pending  in  this  De- 
partment It  also  took  atxiut  .'j  months  ;ur 
this  Department  to  Issue  a  validated  license 
(or  the  purchased  pro(esslonal  'movie  cam- 
era" 

(2)  Last  year,  our  principals.  V  O  "Med- 
export".  agreed  to  sell  to  the  US  market 
4  kg.  of  wild  Oinzeng  root  of  Russian  orittin 
of  tot.U  value  .ipp.  $17,000.  which  us  you 
know.  Is  a  \ery  i>reclous  product  used  In 
medicine  However  the  foreign  assets  con- 
trol office  did  not  issue  a  license  and  pro- 
hibited import  o{  this  product  in  the  USA  on 
the  basis  that  this  root  could  be  of  a  Chinese 
origin  Of  course,  this  commodity  \v;us  euMlv 
sold  by  V  O  "Medexport"  In  the  European 
market 

i3l  The  same  office  on  the  same  basis  pro- 
hibited admission  to  this  country  two  sam- 
ples of  Russian  jade,  semi-precious  stones- 
1,30  and  110  grams  each  of  the  total  \akie 
equal  to  $1,92, 

'41  For  the  last  2-3  years  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  initiated  dumping"  investigations 
concerning  Soviet  window  flass.  seafoods, 
titanium  sponge  and  pig  iron 

One  of  the  results  of   these  investigations 
was   the  decision  uf   the  Soviet   corpcration. 
Promsirjoimport "  to  stop  shipment  'if  pig 
iron  to  this  countrv 

It  IS  self-understood  that  the  trade  be- 
tween the  USSR  lorelgn  trade  corporations 
and  the  .American  business  companies  is 
limited  to  those  goods  and  lommodities 
•.vhlch  are  off  the  above  restrictions  and 
prohibitions.  These  are  so-called  "non- 
strategic  goods"  and  al.so  commodities  <.n 
which  relatively  low  import  duties  are  im- 
posed. 

So.  the  Soviet  exports  to  this  country  are 
limited  to  .1  relatively  small  number  o(  Items 
am.ing  wluch  can  be  cited,  chrome  ore. 
precious  metals,  cut  diamonds,  sheet  glass. 
some  varieties  of  lurs  animal  hair,  watch 
movements,  hydrofoils,  and  some  other  prod- 
ucts 

The  American  exports  include,  in  particu- 
lar: hides  and  skins,  cattle  for  breeding, 
some  machine  tools  and  instruments,  wood- 
pulp,  chemicals,  etc 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  increase  i:i 
trade  would  mean  to  the  nuittial  bench t  (f 
both  sides  and  how  a  better  relationsiilp 
could  bring  the  abolishing  of  the  prohibitive 
system   of   US   export   and   import  control 

The  Soviet  foreign  trading  corporations. 
could  now  offer  for  sale  to  this  market  vari- 
ous equipment,  including  complete  in.'^talla- 
tlons  for  different  branches  of  ind'.istry  as 
well  as  licences  for  example 

I    For  MET.^LLf  rcu  AI.  l.NOlsrHY 

1  Mills  for  cold-rolling  of  ."seamless  thin- 
walled  tubes  with  diameters  from  8  to  120 
mm 

2  Ribbed  lubes  rolling  mills. 

3  Three-roll  mills  for  rolling  round  vary- 
ing profiles 

4  Ball-r'illing  mills, 

5  Complete  installations  for  continuous 
I  asting  of  steel 

It     FOR    M.\CHINE-TOOL    INDISTRV 

1    Heavy-duty  engine  lathes. 

2.  Double-column  vertical  boring  and  turn- 
ing mills. 

3.  Four-spmdle  planer  mills. 


Mdl/ 
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4.  Hydmulic  stamping  presses,  capacity 
from  3.00U  to  7U.000  ton.s 

5.  Hvdraulie  lorgmg  presses. 

ti.  Horizontal  Hvdr.mllc  t  tibe  and  bar  ex- 
trusion pres.ses 

III.    l-OR   MINI.Nli   INDISIRY 

1  Different  types  of  jiowerlul  h.e.idiiig  ma- 
chines tor  coal  mining 

2,  Electric  and  turbo  drills 

;l.  Mechanized  shields  lor  ttiiineling,  di- 
niiieler  3  6—5  5  in, 

4    Equipment  for  turbine  Jet  drilling. 

.1,   Equipment  lor  jieat-extrHcaion, 

IV.   FOR  TEXTILE  IXDU&TRY 

I  A  new  machine  v»hich  won  a  gold  medal 
.it  the  exhibiliou  :n  C2ectio,-;lovakia  lor  pro- 
ducing t'A'isted  yarn  on  a  combined  spinning 
and  iw.. sting  Iranie 

2.  Seml-auUiinatic  sewing  ni.ichines. 

3.  Automatic  looms, 

v.   FOR  ELECTRONICS   INDfSTRY 

1    Electrical  me.isuring  instruments, 

2.  Communication  equipment. 

3.  Radio  and  TV  -''^L'ts  clectric.il  computors. 
etc. 

I  fC'KNSEj    !  or. 

1.  The  l.irgest  in  the  world  bl,ist  furnaces, 
cipacity  2,000  cu   m, 

2.  Method  t.)  obtain  fcrruchronie  of  special 
purity  with  carbon  content  less  than  0.20',;  . 

3.  A  new  method  lor  lirociuction  ol  hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

4    Detergent  lor  c^e.ilung  t  ,nl;er  ships  from 
remains  oi  oil  p'-oducts  or  lats 
,1.   Various  licenses  lor  welding  equipment. 

C.  Method  of  j^roduction  ol  medical  prep- 
arations for  treatment  r  B  .  anti-cancerous 
jireparanons.  lor  eye  diseases,  etc 

7,  Contiiuious-flow  chanipagnlzation  of 
wine 

The  Soviet  t  •rporations  would  be  prepared 
to  consider  ntlcrs  from  .\merican  companies 
lor  purchasing  equipment  in  the  USA: 

I  1  I  for  production  of  bearing  rings  by 
means  of  stiinxping  with  liirther  rolling  on 
automatic  lines: 

1 1    for  production  of  blineialUc  roll  with 
antifriction  alloys: 

i3)    compressors  and  t'^irbo- compressors 

Besides  that,  our  pnncipals  would  be  ready 
to  I  insider  otters  for  inirchasing  licenses: 

I  li  for  a  technological  jirocess  for  chrome 
plating  of  piston  rings: 

i2)  for  the  manufacturing  of  strand-type 
continuous  furnaces  for  annealing  non- 
lerrous  products: 

i3)  lor  different  types  ol  u'as-pumping 
installations 

I  did  not  mention  the  long  list  of  Soviet 
traditional  and  new  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured gjods  available  for  selling  to  this 
country  like  iiianganese  ore.  tish  meal,  news- 
print, plywood,  rare  earth  metals  and  ma- 
terials, lertiiirers  chemicals,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  Soviet  jnirchasing  list 
you  find:  woodpulp.  alumina,  certain  grades 
of  chemicals,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

Of  course,  the  list  of  the  above  products 
is  not  comprehensive  and  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  discuss  Inisine.ss  with  our  company  or 
with  our  principals  will  find  a  welcome  in  our 
Lattice. 

Thank  you! 

St.atemf.nt     bv     Mr     J.     CnnwANiEc.     Com- 

MERCI.'VL    ATTAi  HE.    EmBAS.SY    or    THE    pni  ISH 

Peoples    Repuelic    in    Washin-gton.    D.C. 
Made  on   March   5.   1968  Before  the   AMA 
Briefing  .Session   on   Eai^t-West  Tralie 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  great  pleasure  and 
indeed    honor   to   participate   again    in    your 
Briefing  Session   on  East -West  Trade.  I  find 
it  always  rewarding  ti  speak  to  the  American 
business  cimmunity  nii   our  trade  problems 
with  the  United  States  not  only  because  we 
can    discuss    those    problems    in    a    friendly 
,'ind   constructive   atmorphe-e,   but   also   be- 
cause we  can  usu'ally  learn  something  fr:)m 
each  other. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  time  I  h.ivc  ijcen  .u-ked  by  the  or- 
ganizers to  be  very  brief  .itid  to  limit  my 
opening  remarks  to  ^howlng  only  the  re.il 
new  dcvelopnieiits  \vni:h  have  occurred  In 
our  trade  relalioi.^i  with  this  country  ;  mcc 
our  last  Session  .i  ;  ■■-..t  ,,ito. 

Frankly  speaking  tals  does   not  make  my 
sifualion    much    easier,    not    becau.'.e    there 
v.ere  no  :iew  develojiments.  but  rather  because 
those  developments  were  not  s:i  new.  :iiid- 
to  put  11  plainly — not  so  inspiring 

It  is  true  that  on  the  whole  \^'e  have  not 
only  survived  ;-c\cral  slgnilicaiit  difficuUUs 
.uid  uncertainties,  hut  we  have  .iI.m)  rcni.':- 
Ipri^d  perhaps  modej-t  but  nevertheless  .ni- 
porlmt  progres;;  in  both  our  export  and  im- 
port trade  with  this  c^  untiy 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliose  of  t.s  who  att*'iuled 
the  List  year's  Sessh'ii  ccrt:iiiily  rempmb"'>r 
many  encouraging  and  |,ronuslne  s-.atcmenis 
and  real  hopes  cxpres.sed  from  this  rostrum 
as  to  the  nearest  jjerspectivps  of  .^nioncaii 
trade  with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
I  don't  think  that  those  statements  were  in- 
sincere at  that  time,  I  would  even  ^av  that 
there  was  .some  well  f,ninded  evidence  for 
hope   ,ind  encourasement. 

However,  most  of  you  if  net  all  will  i)rob- 
ably  agree  with  me  that  the  real  performance 
of  American-East  European  trade  in  1067  f.iUs 
short  of  our  expectations  and  lorecasts  made 
a  year  ago,  and  certalnlv  much  short  ol  what 
should  and  could  have  been  achieved  under 
more  normal  circumstances. 

Also  by  saying  that  the  new  development-: 
were  perhaps  not  so  new  I  mean  Wv.r  l')67 
was  not  the  first  year  In  which  the  US,  Con- 
gress wanted  to  deprive  Poland  the  M  FN. 
treatment  In  this  country  nor  was  It  the  first 
time  when  we  lost  the  Eximbank's  credit  fa- 
cilities. Most  of  you  are  fully  aware  that  we 
had  experienced  similar  difficulties  also  in 
earlier  years.  Nevertheless,  what  Is  sad  about 
our  1967  experience  is  that  it  confirmed  once 
again  the  fact  of  instability  of  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  I  would  be 
ready  to  admit  that  some  of  the  negative  de- 
velopments which  we  have  registered  in  (Ur 
trade  relations  with  this  country  over  tlie  last 
year  ran  even  contrary  to  the  intentions  and 
wishes  of  the  U.S.  Government.  But  this  does 
not  change  the  basic  fact  that  such  develop- 
ments have  taken  place,  and.  what  i.=  more 
that  they  deeply  affected  both  the  size  and 
the  pattern  of  our  mutual  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  liave  tlie  reason 
to  be  proud  that  despite  all  those  difficulties 
and  setbacks  which  we  have  experienced.  Po- 
land was  able  to  increase  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  $82  9  mln.  in  1966  to  al- 
most $91  mln.  in  1967.  that  is  by  11  percent. 
At  the  same  time  Polish  imports  from  the 
United  States  Increased  from  $53  mln.  In  1966 
to  $60  8  mln.  in  1967.  or  by  U5  percent.  I 
should  like  to  add.  however,  that  our  credit 
repayments  to  the  United  States  In  1967 
,  mounted  S28.3  mln..  of  which  $22.2  was  re- 
i)aid  In  hard  currency  and  $6  0  mln.  In  Polish 
currency.  Though  the  rate  of  growth  in  our 
exports  to  this  country  has  slowed  down  a 
little  as  compared  with  earlier  years,  it  was 
still  well  above  the  average  increase  of  U.S. 
merchandise  imports  in  that  year.  This  indi- 
cates beyond  any  dotibt  that  we  have  not 
slowed  down  our  efforts  to  increase  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  that  if  the  eeneral 
situation  had  been  more  normal  and  stable, 
the  rate  of  growth  would  have  lieen  lilgher. 
However,  I  cannot  miss  this  opportunity 
to  stress  that  if  the  United  .'-^tales  does  not 
Improve  Its  competitive  position  as  a  trading 
partner  In  the  .sense  of  offering  competitive 
credit  facilities  for  imports  of  machinery, 
industry  equipment  as  well  a--  other  goods  to 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  years  to  come  it  is  going 
to  lose  a  substantial  volume  of  its  export- 
trade  to  this  area.  In  this  context  tlie  recent 
congressional  decision  to  bar  Eximb.n.t 
credits  and  guaranties  lor  export  to  sociallfl 
countries  is  most  regrettable,  TYie  Eximbank 
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credits  or  guaranties  c.innot  be  looked  upon 
as  a  form  of  economic  aid  ut  scR-iaiist  coun- 
tries. They  have  lo  be  treated  as  a  purely 
commercial  and  indispensable  l.iclor  in  any 
normal  trade.  Nobody  is  i-'oing  to  buy  ma- 
chinery and  mdusinal  iquipniciit  for  cosh 
in  the  United  st.aes  when  he  cm  obtain 
them  on  convenient  and  ^,ene^ally  applicable 
credit  terms  from  other  .'=ources. 

I  c.\n  only  hope,  that  the  Americ.in  busi- 
ness community  can  luttuence  in  many  ways, 
including  through  such  nieeiings  .is  the 
present  one.  the  formulation  cjI  future  U.S. 
trade  policies  with  regard  to  our  countries 
in  a  constructive  spirit  and  bring  more  sense 
to  them.  Only  in  this  way  cm  we  hope  to 
.ichieve  a  much  needed  improvement  in  cur 
nuitual  trade  relations  and  inicct  into  Ihtiii 
.1  measure  of  suibility  so  necessary  tor  any 
healthy  growth  of  trade. 

Hv  PhlUp  1   oibekov.  Commercial  Counselor. 
Oilice  of   the  Commercial  Counselor  to  the 
Bulgarian  Embas.-y.  New  "i'ork.  N.'i'.i 
Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  Ocntlemen.  First 
I  would  like  to  thank  our  hosts,  the  American 
.Management  .Association  lor  the  noble  etlorts 
to  organize  this  Briefing  Session  and  for  giv- 
ing me  the  possibility  to  t.ike  part  m  It. 

The  development  of  East-West  economic 
relations  Is  a  very  noble  imperative  of  the 
international  relations  today  and  :i  reliable 
basis  of  the  peacelul  coexistence.  I  believe 
this  idea  Is  shared  by  :ill.  who  are  on  the 
iront  lines  in  East-West  trade.  :tnd  who 
helped  very  much  to  scatter.  tiiroUL'h  partly 
the  dark  clouds  which  covered  the  sky  ot 
international  commerce 

The  economic  and  commercial  relations 
between  the  countries  with  dilferent  social 
.ind  economic  systems  have  sliown  a  con- 
siderable growth  lor  the  last  several  years 
For  example  the  trade  between  the  European 
.■,ix-lalisl  countries  and  the  Industrial  western 
1  ountrles  totaled  about  10  billion  dollars  in 
1966  which  is  twice  as  much  as  the  I'.tGO 
figure 

There  are  some  other  peculiarities,  which 
characterize  East-West  trade  lately.  By  now 
an  average  figure  of  20',  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  European  socialist  countries  goes  to 
western  countries.  But  if  we  study  the  struc- 
ture of  these  20'.  we  will  discover  that  80' 
of  the  whole  volume  is  allotted  to  the  Euro- 
pean capitalist  countries.  10'',  to  Japan. 
■ibout  5  I)  Canada  Mnamly  cereaisi  and 
less  than  4';    to  the  United  States 

If  we  take  the  comjxjsition  (>t  the  export 
oi  the  western  countries  we  will  observe  that 
the  overwhelming  part  of  over  80'  goes  to 
tl-ie  manufactured  industrial  goods.  The 
I)lans  for  accelerated  growth  of  the  industry 
in  the  European  stxrialist  countries  .ire  of 
?reat  importance  to  the  current  of  goods  to 
.iiKi  Ironi.  This  has  a  double  mfiueiice:  The 
purchase  orders  of  the  socialist  countries 
ttrow.  and  at  that  they  grow  mainly  at  the 
expense  of  the  complete  pUmts  and  equip- 
ment On  the  other  hand  the  export  poten- 
tial of  the  socialist  countries  augments.  This 
is  a  reliable  basis  for  a  steadily  expandine 
.ind  mutually  profitable  cooperation, 

.\\l  this  is'  good  but  It  is  far  under  tne 
existing  possibilities.  Unfortunately  the  dark 
clouds  m  the  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  numerous.  There  is  an  English 
tiroverb  which  runs  like  this:  "Every  Dark 
Cloud  Has  a  Silver  Lining."  This  is  a  very  =  ige 
proverb,  but  it  cannot  reassure  much,  be- 
cause the  dark  clouds  are  numerous  and  the 
.-mcerity  requires  to  be  mentioned  tliat  they 
are  being   dispersed   very   rlowly 

Creation  of  the  best  conditions  f  >r  the  ex- 
pansion and  the  development  of  t.-ade  be- 
twfDn  the  countries  of  different  social  sys- 
tems has  always  been  the  basic  pr.nciple 
iti  the  policy  of  foreign  economic  n-lition^ 
of  t'ne  People's  Republic  of  Bulcari  .  Dis- 
crimination i.-  unknown  inst,rumeni.  never 
used  by  our  countrv  Also,  we  mil-',  n oint  ' '.tt 
■hat.  where  material  possibilities  have  pre- 
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vallfd  and  our  partners  have  been  respon- 
sive, good  results  have  always  jccured  The 
;a.st  decade  witnessed  d  manyfold  Increase 
of  the  trade  between  BulgaxLan  and  West 
European  countries 

A  vivid  example  erf  that  1»  the  trade  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  Weatern  Cermanv.  which 
is  greater  In  volume  than  the  foreign  trade 
'f  Bulgaria  with  all  countries  before  World 
War  II 

In  contrast  to  the  commerce  with  Western 
Kiirope  Tiir  trade  with  the  United  States 
■-tiiiws  i  !:>w  percentage  of  grow*h  and  In 
i;e:!eral  a  low  achieved  level  But  the  eco- 
.■1"  in: (•  po>sib!;. t;>'s  :  r  '.fif  i](»\ f!";)iiiH;.t  nt  'he 
tr.ide  Are  really  great.  The  American  market 
■'xn  tAice  a  number  of  goods  of  the  Bulgarian 
exjKvrt  list,  which  Includes  more  than  860 
groups  of  Items  from  all  branches  "t  the 
economy  at  a  country  which  Ls  both  indus- 
trial  and   a^lcultural. 

The  figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Bul- 
i?arla  show  that  the  two  way  traffic  of  ^oods 
has  passed  the  three  billion  dollars  mark  but 
United  States  aci-ount  fi>r  less  than  0  2':  ot 
the  total 

TTie  plans  for  the  expansion  'f  )ur  Indus- 
try provide  for  an  yearly  Increase  In  the  In- 
dustrl*!  prodVK'tl. 'n  .n  m  average  wver  10 
This  draws  Uiige  Investment  primarily  In 
ruacliliie  •ir,;:(|;!:c  ^hf-nilral  mPtallurelcal 
ind  piiwer  Industry  That  means  a  consider- 
able volume  of  Imports  of  complete  plants 
machlt'.es  cqultinieiit  and  knuw  how  Part 
of  these  goods  Bulgaria  can  .irder  with  the 
U  3    companies 

These  are  the  possibilities  b>it  the  reality 
at  present  has  a  different  Image  The  regular 
commercial  relations  between  the  US  A  and 
Bulgaria  date  back  to  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  The  twenties  and  the  thirties 
witnessed  the  rapid  growth  and  compara- 
tively high  level  of  exchange  of  goods.  The 
war  severed  all  commercial  ties,  which  were 
resumed  to  a  certain  extent  Immedlatelv 
.ifter  the  war  but  enjoved  success  .;inlv  aboat 
two  vears  and  were  wrecked  by  the  vinl- 
lateral  Imp^asltlon  of  the  embargo  by  the 
United  States 

The  trade  between  the  two  countries  was 
reborn  about  a  decade  ago  and  started  on 
I  small  and  limited  scale  The  last  two  or 
three  vears  were  the  most  successful  and 
•he  two  wav  vo.  ume  Is  somewhere  ;n  the 
iclnlty  )f  the  four  million  The  Bulgarian 
••xports  to  the  United  States  consist  mainly 
of  foodstuff,  commodities  and  some  manu- 
factured <oods.  Two  conclusions  may  be 
Jrawn  from  the  statistics:  the  variety  if  'he 
goixls  Is  limited,  not  exceeding  a  dozen  of 
Items  and  the  volume  of  each  is  unsatisfac- 
torily small 

What  are  the  reasons  for  'his?  It  Is  clear 
that  the  economic  possibilities  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  trade  between  the  two  ooun- 
*rles  do  exist  and  If  we  add  also  the  fact 
that  in  the  hu.^iness  circles  there  is  a  desire- 
for  a  break  thr'>ugn  in  the  commerce,  the 
only  place  where  we  -an  find  the  reasons  is 
in  the  area  of  the  commercial  policy  eg  In 
the  discrimination  which  has  been  Imposed 
on  the  trade  with  Bulgaria  for  more  than 
two  decades 

A  long  list  of  Bulgarian  goods  can  profit 
from  the  vast  American  market  If  let  in.  and 
a  boom  of  Bulgarian  exports  to  the  USA. 
•*1U  not  surprise  the  bu^ines^  community 
The  goods  which  can  enjoy  an  Immediate 
success  are  metal-working  machines,  fork- 
lift  truck  hoists.  motorc\cles.  .i  whole  rnnge 
of  chemical  products,  canned  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, foodstuffs,  wines,  textiles,  ready 
made  garments,  tobacco  and  products  of  to- 
bacco and  many  other  commodities  and 
finished  products 

We  can  liso  specify  many  other  goods  that 
i.MU  find  good  market  In  this  country  after 
the  trade  policies  and  practices  are  improved 
The  high  tariff  .tnd  eipecially  the  high  de- 
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gree  of  discrimination  and  iion  tariff  ob- 
.structlon  discourage  the  American  compa- 
nies and  force  them  to  abstain  Irom  pur- 
chases In  Bulgaria 

One  example  ■an  prove  this  and  that  Is  the 
line  u!  tobacco  Bulgaria  Is  a  leading  country 
producer  and  exporter  of  the  best  oriental 
tobacco  in  the  world  U  S  tobacco  industry 
will  have  no  difficulties  In  taking  great  quan- 
tities of  this  commodity,  but  tor  the  last 
twenty-five  years  not  a  pinch  of  fhiUarlan 
tobacco.  If  we  do  not  Include  the  great  many 
samples  has  crossed  the  border  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Bulgarian  exporters  are  not  to 
blame  for  that,  because  they  did  and  do  their 
best  Only  for  Inforiiiatlon.  we  should  men- 
tion that  before  the  war  Bulgaria  was  an 
important  supplier  of   'obacco  to  the  USA 

Bulgaria  appears  on  the  world  market  as  a 
big  huver  of  machines  and  equipment  At 
the  present  mument  we  .an  buy  from  the 
USA  complete  plants,  equipment  machines 
and  a  number  of  other  goods  totaling  high 
above  the  present  .symbolic  iimotmt  All  this 
Is  good,  but  there  are  two  uhstacles  ^n  the 
part  of  the  USA  the  severe  terms  of  credit 
and  the  unfavorable  treatment  of  the  Bul- 
garian goods  which  reduces  our  purrtiaslng 
abilities 

.\11  rhis  can  be  removed  only  bv  employing 
measures  which  can  remove  the  discrimina- 
tion Such  action  will  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  both  countries 

This  conference  has  noble  alms  It  Is  a 
pleasant  fact  that  the  necessity  of  expansion 
of  the  relations  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
reciprocal  advantage  la  being  more  and  more 
clearly  realized  Yet  we  must  be  optimistic 
and  work  dally  and  lnces.santlv  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  tlast-West  trade  That  Is  the 
reason  why  we  are  liere 

Thank  you. 

I  By  Jarostav  Mercl.  rVimmerclal  Attache. 
OfBce  ot  the  Czechoslovak  Commercial 
.\ttache.  Washington.  D  C  i 

Mr  Chairman  <lentlemen  When  I  re- 
ceived the  Invitation  for  today's  meeting  I 
was  at  a  loss  whether  to  accept  or  not.  It  has 
been  already  mv  third  participation  on  the 
seminar  of  East- West  Trado  here  m  New 
York,  and  one  has  to  ask  himself  what  we 
have  achieved  so  'ar.  whether  'here  !:ave 
been  some  results  ;rom  fhese  meetings  at 
all  We  are  talking  liere.  examining  what  arc 
our  mutual  possibilities  for  .  xtendlng  trade 
and  how  to  understand  better  of  each  other 
I  do  not  want  to  say  that  tiothlng  has  been 
accomplished  from  these  meetings  but  It 
IS  true  that  we  are  still  at  the  hfginnlng  If 
I  corislder  our  trade  with  the  United  States 
only  We  know,  all  of  us.  that  there  are  prob- 
lems and  obstacles  which  can  not  be  re- 
moved easily  and  that  these  obstacles  snd 
difficulties  are  of  political  reasons  malnlv 
But  they  are  the  ones  which  actually  break 
our  relationship  and  hold  our  trade  In  a  very 
low  level 

In  my  consideration  to  come  to  this  meet- 
ing tj  not  I  stuck  to  my  belief  that  trade  Is 
a  very  good  tool  we  have  for  improving  our 
relationship  generally  and  thus  helping  to 
impr.ive  and  influence  "rade  among  us 
Therefore  I  decided  to  come  again  and  offer 
my  humble  help  m  the  fight  of  extending 
our  'rade  with  the  United  States  It  will  give 
me  the  biggest  satisfaction  If  my  participa- 
tion can  really  help  in  this  way. 

I  have  prepared  for  today's  meeting  only 
a  very  brief  statement  about  the  situation 
m  our  national  economy  and  our  foreign 
trade  during  the  last  vear.  as  well  as  few 
numbers  about  our  trade  with  'he  United 
States 

Czechoslovakia's  economy  continued  to 
grow  thrcughout  the  whole  year  Social  pro- 
duct rose  approximately  by  8  and  agricul- 
ttire  production  by  3  5  .  Industrial  produc- 
tion registered  a  7  !'•  increase.  The  Engineer- 
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ing  priductlon  rose  10  4'"  :  production  I't 
Chemical  Industry  10  2'"  .  etc  The  structure 
of  Industrial  production  continued  tti  register 
a  tendency  toward  higher  growth  in  the 
inanulacturlng  ^ec'ion  as  compared  with  the 
ravv-  material  section 

The  nvmiber  of  workers  In  Industry  aver- 
leed  2  *;  million  during  the  tirst  half  of 
19fi7  which  was  an  Increase  i  f  about  1  C" 
over  the  same  period  of  1966  However,  com- 
pared with  recent  vears  the  rise  In  the  num- 
ber of  workers  wa.s  substantially  lower  Pro- 
ductivity if  labor  per  worker  in  Industry 
rose  6'  and  It  was  more  than  our  economy 
counted  f^ir  There  Is  no  doubt  that  these 
favorable  results  we  gained  last  year  were 
influenced  by  the  new  ."^vstem  of  manage- 
ment which  we  have  applied  In  our  economy 
at  the  beginning  of  1967  In  this  respect  I 
have  to  say  that  so  far  we  have  gained  very 
i;o(!d  experience  and  results  from  the  appllca- 
'|on  'if  that  new  system  of  management  Not 
everything  of  course  was  In  order,  and  we 
have  to  correct  and  adjust  such  decisions 
and  conclusions  where  our  calculation  ap- 
peared insufficient  It  Is  a  question  of  time 
and   we   believe  we   are  on   the   right  way 

The  qualitative  changes  at  present  taking 
place  In  C'/,echoslo\  akla  economy  are  reflected 
m  the  process  of  dynamic  economic  balance 
Great  emphasis  Is  laid  on  foreign  trade  as  an 
lictlve  factor  of  economic  growth  realizing 
the  savings  of  scxnal  work  The  prmcitia! 
course  of  lurther  development  of  nir  econ- 
omy Is.  and  win  continue  to  be.  the  utiliza- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  revolution 
under  given  conditions,  optimum  partici- 
pation of  Czechoelovakla  economy  in  the  in- 
ternational division  of  labor  which  in  turn 
means  a  greater  and  mtenslfled  share  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  international  trade  For- 
eign trade  Is  of  course  also  an  Important  fac- 
tor of  balance  between  sources  and  needs. 
this  playing  an  important  role  In  Czecho- 
slovakia consideration  its  well. 

The  turnover  of  foreign  trade  during  1967 
registered  a  favorable  balance  of  about  $33U 
million.  Export  and  lmp<irt  totalled  i>5.7  bil- 
lion which  was  about  2  more  over  1966. 
Total  export  was  little  more  than  3  billion 
dollars  and   Import  $2  7  billion 

Exchange  of  goods  with  socialist  coun- 
tries rose  3.6'^.  and  reached  the  total  of  J4  0 
billion,  while  our  trade  with  western  coun- 
tries remained  practically  on  the  1966  level, 
which  means  about  $816  million  m  export 
;ind  about  $800  million  In  Import  The  pat- 
tern of  foreign  trade  did  not  register  con- 
spicuous changes  in  the  l;ist  >ear  Import  of 
machinery  and  equipment  from  western 
oountnes  showed  a  further  growth.  To  meet 
".he  requirements  of  nat.onal  economy. 
Czechoslovakia  imf>orted  above  all  crude  oil. 
sulphur,  fertilizers,  crude  rubber,  wood  pulp, 
tobacco,  wheat,  etc.  Increase  m  .-xport  was 
accounted  for  by  metal  working  machines, 
tractors,  papers,  glassware,  shoes,  etc. 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  last  year 
was  actUiUly  below  level  of  1966.  by  31  .  It 
was  mainly  because  we  did  not  buy  so  many 
agricultural  products.  The  fotal  turnover 
last  year  was  $45,4  million  of  which  export  to 
the  USA  was  $.26  2  million  .and  our  Import 
was  $19  2  million  (according  to  the  USA 
statistics). 

There  was  no  change  in  the  structure  in 
our  export  to  the  United  States  last  year. 
Our  Item  No.  1  was  machinerv.  mainly  heavy 
machines  tools,  as  well  ;^  typewriters,  and 
other  machines.  Further  It  was  shoes,  glass- 
ware, custom  Jewelry,  ham.  bicycles,  etc  In 
our  purchases  in  the  United  States  we  were 
limited  mostly  to  ^agricultural  products 
again.  There  are.  as  all  of  vou  know  quite 
well,  obstacles  m  extending  commercial 
credit  to  socialist  countries  and  on  that  con- 
dition It  Is  very  dlffictflt  to  provide  purchases 
of  engineering  items.  We  are  atrald  that  this 
policy  will   continue  and   that   there  will   be 
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no  chance  for  any  relaxation  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

In    my   conclusion    I   would    like    to   stress 
that   Czechoslovakia   has   been   interested   In 
developing  and  expanding  Its  economic  rela- 
tion and  c>>operaUon  with  west-ern  countries. 
We  have  cert,iiln  tradition  In  these  relations 
.ind   we  shall   try  to  develop  our  production 
m   this   course    In   the  recent  p.ist  we   have 
swrted     close     Industrial     ^operation     with 
companies    in   Great   Britain.    France.    Italy, 
West    Germany    and    Sweden     Allow    me    to 
(juote  a  few  remarks  of  our  Economic  Digest 
published  l.ust  December.  I  quote-  •'Negotia- 
tions concerning  licensed  production  of  Re- 
nault-Saviem  trucks  at  the  automobile  works 
of  Avie.  Letnany.  came  to  an  end  last  Octo- 
ber. It  Is  one  of  the  major  licenses  purchased 
by    Czechoslovakia    recently.    Czechoslovakia 
will  pay  about  $8  million  for  both  the  license 
and    the   mechanical    equipment    Under  the 
licen.se.  Avlo  will  manufacture  trucks  of  1.5 
up  to  3  tons  payload.  At  the  first  stage,  Avle 
will   iissemble   trucks  using   Imported  parts. 
In  the  meantime  the  f.ictory  will  prepare  Its 
own   production    under   the   license   granted. 
in  order  to  be  able  to  turn  out  12.000  trucks 
annually   as   sixjn    as    pos.slble.   At   the   same 
time  contracts  have  been  lixed  under  whlcjh 
Czechoslovak    factories    will    supply    to   the 
French    automobile    works    some    parts    for 
their     trucks.     Moreover     Messrs      Renault- 
Savlem   will    buy   machine   tools   in   Czecho- 
slovakia. Life  of  the  license  will  be  ten  years." 
The  same  periodica  ot  October  announced, 
and  I  quote;   "Cost  of  the  licenses  obtained 
and  royalties  paid   for  their  we  m  Czecho- 
slovakia  registered   a    more   than    i  .iree   fold 
increase  In   l'.t66     Czecho.siov.ikia   obtained   a 
total  of  62  licenses.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant   contracts    is    the   license   of    float   glass 
process   obtained   from   Great  Britain,   rail- 
way diesel  engines  and  production  of  quartz 
tubes  from  France   Another  hundred  licenses 
iigreement-s    on    the    use    of    loreign    patents 
were   negotiated  in   1967,  The  number  of  li- 
censes ^'ranted  has  al.so  been  rising,  though 
not  as  l.vst  a.s  that  of  the  licenses  obtained." 
These   reports.   I    think   do   not   need   any 
further  explanation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


MAKE   HUMAN   RENEWAL   A 
NATIONWIDE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  196i 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  very 
distinpuished  minority  leader,  Repre- 
.sentative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan, 
recenty  addressed  the  Allied  Educational 
Foundation.  Local  815.  IBT,  in  New  York 
City. 

He  made  what  I  felt  to  be  an  incisive 
fibservation  on  how  the  Nation  can  take 
.neps  to  halt  the  violence  and  the  civil 
disorders  that  have  swept  the  country. 
He  has  identified  and  cited  the  dangers 
of  inflation  that  haunt  this  country. 

And  he  has  suggested  means  to  meet 
thfse  problems  in  an  effective  way  with- 
out throwing  the  country  into  further 
chaos 

.Mthough  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  takes  note  of  our  prob- 
lems, as  all  reasonable  men  must,  it  is 
an  optimistic  speech  and  I  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  and  to  the  pubhc. 


I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  insert  his 
comments  before  the  Allied  Educational 
Foundation,  Local  815  IBT.  in  New  York 
City,  May  2,  1968.  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Speech  by  Hepresentatut  Gerai  d  H  hoRu. 
Michigan.  Hoitse  Repi'b:  k  an  I.f.\uer,  Be- 
fore THE  Allied  Editcational  Foundation, 
Local  815.  IBT,  May  2.  ]9t>8.  New  York 
City 

There  are  those  'w.hose  Idea  of  an  aarceable 
person  is  someone  who  agrees  with  them 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  find  It  not  <  nly 
agreeable  but  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  here 
with  you— and  that  does  nc<t  prcstJ^jpose  that 
you  will  agree  with  everything  I  tay,  or  even 
with  anything  I  say. 

But  this  Is  an  Educational  Fotindation  and 
I  hope  to  do  a  little  educating  today  Perhaps 
when  I  am  finished  I  will  l;nd  that  many  (.1 
you  who  are  agreeable  people  but  do  not 
presently  share  my  views  will  wind  up  agree- 
ing with  me. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  t  >  speak  to  you 
because  I  feel  sure  you  are  people  with  open 
minds.  This  is  a  refreshinp  c  hange  for  me 
after  engaging  In  debate  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

To  be  serious,  since  this  Is  a  labor  group 
I  would  like  to  begin  with  this  quotation; 

"Labor  Is  prior  to.  and  independent  of. 
capital.  Capital  Is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  never  have  existed  11  labor  'lad  not 
first  existed.  Labor  is  the  .'uperur  M  lapital, 
and  deserves  much  hitther  consideration 
(However)  Capital  has  us  rights,  which  are 
as  v.-orthv  of  protection  us  any  other  nchts  ' 
Who  made  that  statement''  Eugene  Debs' 
Samuel  Gompers?   Franklin  D    Roosevelt? 

Not  any  of  these.  Those  words  were  spoken 
by  a  great  Republican  president,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  during  his  first  annual  message 
to  Congress  on  December  3.  1861. 

I  began  with  this  quote  from  Lincoln  be- 
cause it  points  up  a  political  truth  which 
needs  telling  until  It  Is  etched  In  the  mind 
of  every  working  man  In  America:  The  Re- 
publican Party  is  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  all  the  v^-orklng  people  of  this  great  land 
of  ours.  This  was  true  of  the  Republican 
Party  led  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  ll  is  true 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  todav 

There  Is  no  kind  of  honest  labor  that  de- 
means a  man.  The  best  service  a  man  can 
do  for  himself  and  his  country  Is  to  do  well 
whatever  Job  he  Is  called  upon  to  do. 

The  working  man  In  America  today  also 
would  do  himself  and  his  country  a  great 
service  If  he  would  become  deeply  Involved 
in  politics.  Not  in  terms  of  blindly  affiliating 
himself  with  one  poUtlcal  party  or  the  other 
but  In  sharply  analyzing  the  records  and  the 
philosophies  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
and  then  making  an  Intelligent  choice. 

As  an  election  approaches  most  American 
voters  at  least  subconsciously  make  a  choice 
of  some  kind,  ©ften  this  is  simply  an  Intui- 
tive reaction  t*  a  particular  candidate  and 
Ignores  the  Issues, 

Today  I  appeal  to  the  American  people — 
especially  to  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America— to  examine  the  Issues  carefully  be- 
fore making  a  choice  next  November  5 

To  quote  a  man  who  recently  placed  hlm- 
.self  above  politics  I  am  saying.  "Come,  Let 
us  reason  together," 

America  todav  Is  a  country  In  crisis.  We 
must  meet  and  resolve  the  challenges  which 
confront  us.  If  our  Nation  Is  to  survive, 

I  shall  not  speak  about  Vietnam  except  to 
say  that  I  applaud  the  President's  decision 
to'  limit  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as 
the  basis  for  Initiating  peace  talks  and  to 
eraduallv  shift  the  burden  of  the  fighting 
from  U.S.  troops  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Incidentally,  it  may  interest  you  to  know- 
that  the  bombing  limitation  plan  used  by 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  a  basis  for  peace  talks 
was    urged   upon   the   President    privately— 


and  later  made  public— by  a  group  of  nine 
House  Republicans  a  year  ago 

Other  crises  now  are  thrusting  themselves 
upon  us  with  greater  urgency  than  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

We  recently  saw  parts  of  more  than  100 
.\nierlcan  cities  burned  and  looted  in  a 
kind  of  re-run  of  last  year's  civil  disorders 
This  Is  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

We  have  also  seen  the  Johnson -Humphrey 
Administration  and  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  spend  us  into  accumulated  deficits 
totalling  S70  billion  while  liiftation  pulled  up 
•he  economy  and  cheapened  the  dollar.  'Vhis 
has  reached' the  point  where  Europeans  have 
lo.st  confidence  in  the  American  dollar,  our 
record-low  gold  6tcK;k  Is  slipping  away  from 
us,  the  dollar  Is  In  question  i.s  a  world  cur- 
rency, a  paralysis  of  world  trade  ihreau-ns 
and  u  recession  may  await  us. 

It  is  ditticult  lor  white  Americans  to  see 
the  burning  and  the  looting  without  some 
reacting  u-s  the  mavor  ol  Chicago  did  when 
he  said  pol.ce  .should  shoot  to  kill  arsonists 
and  shoot  to  maim  looters.  But  I  don't  thmK 
tills  Is  the  answer. 

Wherever  possible,  overwhelmlup  in.."- 
power— not  firepower — should  be  used  !■> 
quell  riots. 

Neither  do  I  think  It  helpful  for  a  nigh 
public  official  to  encourage  noting  liv  speak- 
ing as  though  Blum  conditions  justify  wide- 
spread civil  disorders. 

I  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  Vice- 
President  Humphrey  on  July  18  l'.J66,  before 
the  National  Association  o!  Counties  at  New- 
Orleans  when  he  said:  "If  1  -Aere  in  those 
conditions- if  that  should  happen  lo  have 
been  mv  situation.  I  think  you  would  have 
had  a  little  more  trouble  than  you  have  had 
already,  becau.se  I  have  enough  spark  left  In 
me  to  "lead  a  mighty  pood  revolt  under  tnose 
conditions." 

Well,    we    have    liad    more    trouble— a    lot 

more.  ,       ,^ 

I  agree  with  those  who  believe  we  should 
deal  firmlv  with  rioters,  and  I  want  a.s  much 
as  any  other  public  official  In  America  w 
wipe  out  slum  conditions.  But  I  submit  that 
both  the  mayor  of  Chicago  and  the  Vice- 
President  err  on  the  side  of  extremism. 

The  best  way  to  handle  riots  i.^  to  prevent 
them.  If  that  proves  impo.ssible.  -hen  expe- 
rience indicates  we  should  .-mother  them 
with  police  and  millUiry  manpower  and 
wholesale  arrests.  After  some  delay  and  pos- 
sibly some  indecision,  this  worked  well  m 
the  recent  Washington,  D.C..  not  The  prob- 
lem there  was  that  the  military  wasn  t 
moved  In  f;ist  enough. 

The  miserable  conditions  ot  the  slums  are 
well  known.  There  is  no  excuse  f.ir  such  con- 
ditions and  we  should  move  to  eradicate 
them  as  quicklv  as  possible.  But  neither  is 
there  any  excu.se  for  noting  even  under  the 
conditions  the  Vice-President  spoke  of. 

\brah.-.m  I..ncoln  once  s.tid  :  '  rhe-'e  is  no 
irnevance  that  is  a  fit  obleet  ol  redress  by 
mob  law  "  That  Is  also  my  credo,  and  I  com- 
mend it  f)  all  of  the  Amencan  people  includ- 
ing the  '24  million  Negroes  m  this  Nation. 

r  Necroes  would  revolutionize  to  riitht  the 
wrones  done  them,  let  them  -ise  the  ballot 
and  not  the  bullet,  the  soap  box  and  not  the 

torch  ,   . 

^^  for  the  177  million  while  Amenrans.  -et 
them  all  beein  living  the  tr.ith  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independent  held  lo  be  self- 
evident— that  all  men  are  cre-ited  equal. 

How  should  we  go  about  preventing  riots. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  has  laid  out  a  blucpnnt  tor  us. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations, I  find  much  good  in  the  report 

Whce  do  we  go  from  here''  I^et's  st  ,rt  with 
the  fact  that  ne-arlv  one-third  of  mb-age  non- 
wh-le  vouths  m  -he  20  l.irgest  metropolitan 
areas  are  unemployed.  Most  of  these  youths 
are  Negroes 

Do  '.ve  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  make 
work  for  these  youths''  Or  sho'ald  we  induce 


industry  to  trala  iind  hire  chem  for  decent, 

UiHXi-pavini?  Jobs  deipue  their  past  rwords? 

I  think  the  only  way  to  llrk  urbitn  jxiverty 
ind  prevent  riots  is  to  rebuild  not  only  the 
i-entral  clUes   but   the  people   In   them 

The  be*t  hope  for  achieving  this  is  to  brliiR 
industry  \i\to  '.he  people-rebulldlni?  (invesa 
chn>ugli  .1  system  of  Income  MX  oredlts  of- 
fered •'>  indusrry  .us  nn  lncenti\e--tax  credits 
to  pny  the  extrui>rdlnarlly  high  costs  involved 
In  on-the-job  tminlng  tor  the  p<x)rly  moti- 
vated hard-core  imemployed  iind  the  uiider- 
emploved 

I  .im  completely  convinced  you  will  see  a 
return  for  all  of  rhe  Amertean  jjeople  in  llils 
kind  of  ({overnment  investment — iiri  invest- 
ment !n  people  .iiid  the  free  cnierpnse  sys- 
tem, .in  investment  m  domestic  tranquillity 
which  win  m.ike  t,ixp«yers  out  of  tax  eaters 
and  potential  rioters. 

What  >uive  the  billions  poured  into  rhe  War 
on  Poverty  .accomplished''  Prom  what  I  have 
seen  the  results  have  been  meager  m  terms 
of  the  fords  sp<>iit  The  W.ir  on  Po'.i>r"v  h.is 
pro<luced  some  t  in^ble  result*— but  .it  rx- 
tr;iv  igant  cost 

The  Republlrrin  approach  Is  to  help  "he 
p<ior  .iiid  ctUad>  aiit,-iged  help  themselves  up 
the  economif-  (Vicl  social  Indder — not  to  relv 
>n  ppfter  i;  wrxy  dollars  to  solve  -ill  the  prob- 
>ms  of  ;x)\-eT?y  Educatlonitl  proftr  ims  'n- 
the-Job  *.rau>lng.  tax  incentives  and  equal 
opport'initle* — rhese  .ire  the  means  by  which 
poverty  i-.iii  be  fllminated 

The  Petleral  Government  cannot  .solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities  That  '.isk  requires  the 
talent,  resources  and  cr^ativltv  of  private  en- 
terprise Business  ilready  is  responding — in 
the  Held  '>f  housing  as  well  ius  Job  training 
and  recr'sltment  for  jobs  It  is  the  Federal 
Government  ^  resjx)nslblllty  to  Identify  the 
problems  \nU  to  provide  tJie  Incentive  for 
business  to  make  human  renewal  a  nation- 
wide industry 

There  are  limits — particularly  in  this  time 
of  federal  tinan.-ial  crisis — to  federal  funding 
nf  .solutions  to  the  urban  crisis  I  persuwtiUv - 
ft*el  tJia:  tax  credits  to  trigger  a  nationwide 
pr'>i?riun  of  low-Income  home  construction 
and  on-the-lob  tniining  by  Industry  Is  the- 
onlv  realistic  course  t)oth  m  'erms  of  what 
IS   possible    tnd   what    ;s  mi>st    benetlclil 

The  Democrat:. ■  Party  wmild  like  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America  to  believe 
■nat  all  the  rti-gootJer  dollars  spent  by 
DemiH'ratic  Administrations  come  lut  of 
•he  pockets  .>f  the  rich.  This,  of  course  is 
>heer  nun^ense 

I  am  not  surprised  that  there  is  a  Poor 
Peoples  March  on  Washington  This  is  an 
indication  of  Just  how  far  the  War  on  Povertv 
has  fallen  short  Perhaps  there  shoiUd  also 
!>e  a  Taxpavers  March  on  Washington  to  ask 
where  ail  The  bllUoos  went  that  have  pushed 
this  country's  natJoniil  debt  past  the  K350 
billion  mark  ?o  that  we  now  pay  interest  on 
the  debt  of  ne.ixly  «15  billion  a  year  Think 
of  what  that  *15  billion  mnualiy  could  do 
for  i>ur  poor'  Instead  it  is  going  into  the 
pockets  of  investors  rich  enough  to  bviy 
hlgh-liuerest-puving    government    securities 

The  Democratic  Party  is  Inrgely  identified 
with  labor  Yet  Demoiraiic  Piirtv  policies  m 
recent  ve-ars  ha\e  been  damaging  to  labor 
and  have  hurt  the  working  man. 

The  American  worker  thinks  he  has  made 
strong  wage  g.ilns  in  the  past  two  years  But 
the  U  S.  L.ibor  Department  has  flatly  statfHl 
that  inflation  has  wiped  v^ut  thi.)se  supposed 
wage  iVd\ances. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  a  fi'Kii  and  his  monev 
were  soon  pnrted  Now  It  happens  to  all  of 
us-  because  of  the  mistaken  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  pursued  b>  the  Democratic  P;\rty 
in  recent  vears 

To  invite  inflation  is  to  invite  disaster, 
and  that  is  lust  what  the  Democratic  Party 
has  cione.  When  President  Johnson  says  "you 
never  had  it  so  good"  he  t?  equating  infla- 
tion with  piosperity  He  is  aving  inflation 
is  prosperity    I  say  he  is  dead  wrong. 


EXTENSIONS  Ol-   K I  MARKS 

It  U  not  prosperity  for  the  .-Xmerlran 
Worker  to  be  placed  on  ii  treiiJmlll  where 
he  keeps  running  hard  but  never  ijets  any- 
where Inflation  l.s  a  delusion  The  worker 
doesn't  get  ahetid  witli  cheap  dollars  that 
keep  dropping  in  value  even  If  he  accumu- 
lates more  of  t  hem 

Cooilder  the  fact  that  the  1957  59  dollar 
now  Is  worth  just  83  cents  In  purchasing 
power  Ponder  tlie  fact  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  gone  up  iieiirty  20  per  cent  since  the 
1957  59  perlo<l  And  then  let  the  Preeldent 
tell   '.ou  the  American  worker  never  had  it 

so   glXKl 

Let  tiie  Deminrratic  Party  also  explain  why 
total  federal  spending  has  gone  op  HO  per 
cent  between  1960  and  1967  while  the  popu- 
lation increased  only  II  per  cent  and  why 
the  number  of  federal  employes  has  increased 
25  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  the  federal  civilian 
payroll  has  jumped  75  per  cent  during  that 
'.ime  period 

Is  Vietnam  resfxiaslble  for  the  .<iharp  Jump 
m  spendlnir'  Between  1960  and  1967.  defense 
^pending  rijee  68  per  cent  while  nondefense 
^pend lug  increased  by  97  per  cent 

Die  whole  nation  is  in  trouble  t)ecause 
the  Democratic  Party  has  overcommltted 
America  both  at  home  and  .ibroad.  and  be- 
cause the  Democratic  Party  believes  only  in 
federal  solutions,  federally  financed  and  fed- 
•.■rally  adnynlstered. 

I  am  sure  some  Administration  officials 
I)rlvately  blame  our  intlatlonarv  spiral  on 
labor  and  industry.  This  is  nonsense.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  Johnson -Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration could  have  halted  the  present 
Inftatlon  In  Its  beginning  stages  two  vears 
ago  with  a  hold-down  in  federal  spending 
Instead  the  Admini.stration  kept  right  on 
stimulating  an  .ilready  overheated  economy. 
In  desperation,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Wghtened  up  on  the  money  supply  Tlie 
result  was  sharply  rising  prices  despite  rec- 
ord-high interest  rates  .uid  i  virtual  depres- 
slyi*  in  home  construction 

Early  in  1967  we  had  a  mini-recession 
and  then  the  intlatlonarv  spiral  took  hold 
igain  as  the  Johnson-Humphrey  .'Adminis- 
tration led  lis  toward  the  first  «20  billion 
dettclt  since  World  War  II. 

In  1967  vi'ork  stoppages  were  the  highest 
since  U»59  V  S  Labor  Department  estimates 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1967  show  3.756 
stoppages  Involving  2  5  million  workers,  with 
28  3   million   man-days   lost 

The  Mnions  clearly  were  trying  to  catch  up 
with  Johnson-Humphrev   inflation 

But  what  happened?  When  wages  ;ire  ad- 
: listed  tor  consumer  price  increases  and  for 
social  security  and  Income  taxes,  we  find  that 
weekly  earnings  of  the  average  worker  in 
non-agricultural  private  employment  were 
actually  a  trifle  lower  In  1966  than  In  1965 
and  again  a  trifle  lower  In  1967  than  In 
1966 

You  can't  win  in  a  race  with  inflation  The 
American  worker  needs  real  progress — real 
wage  zains  achieved  through  a  restoration  of 
price  stability 

Now  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
spending  'ikelv  will  result  in  in  Income  tax 
increase  Where  will  that  leave  the  American 
worker ' 

I  plead  today  for  common  sense  in  govern- 
ment I  am  here  to  tell  vou  that  Molly  and 
the  babies  want  and  need  and  deserve  more 
than  food  in  the  belly  and  a  drive  In  the 
family  car  on  Sundiy 

The  American  worker  wants  to  advance. 
Throughout  hlstorv.  our  workers  have  al- 
ways stood  out  because  they  have  stood  on 
their  own  two  feet  They  have  helped  to 
make  America  great.  They  deserve  to  enjoy 
their  Just  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  American 
economy-  not  have  It  taken  from  them  by 
inflation  and   high  taxes. 

I  would  like  :o  close  by  again  quoting  a 
great  Democratic  President  whose  wise  words 
are  being  ignored   by  his  party   today. 
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In  hla  llrst  inaugural  address,  On  March 
4,   1801.  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

"Still  one  thing  more,  fellow  citizens— a 
wise  .ind  Irugal  government,  which  shall 
restrain  men  !rom  Injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  free  to  regulate  their 
own  pursuits  of  industry  and  Improvement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  Is  the  sum  of 
good  government,  and  this  Is  necessary  to 
close  our  circle  of  felicities" 
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THK  LACK  OF  FIN.^NCING  CHOKES 
N'EGRO  BUSINESS  AliTICLE  I',V 
WILLIAM  liASPBERRV 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

■  !■      M  A  B  V  t  \  N  D 

IN  THE  senatb:  of  the  united  states 
Tursdav.  Mav  7.  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  B;i.si- 
iies.s  and  Commerce  of  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  commercial  life  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  problem.s  of 
local  bu.sine.s.smen.  I  find  that  many  per- 
.'-on.s  are  unaware  of  the  unique  iirob- 
lem.s  of  o.vtabhshinu  a  busines.s  in  a  .^o- 
called  hmh  nsk.  niner  citv  iiei'-thborhood 
It  i.s  difficult,  if  not,  impo.s.sible.  f)  i;ot  ir.- 
surance.  and  if  linancmu  is  a\ailable  it 
may  be  on  prohibitive  terms. 

That  these  problems  may  be  com- 
poundt^  if  the  bu.sine.s.sman  is  Netiro  was 
explained  recently  in  a  column  by  Wil- 
ham  Raspberi-y.  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington P<ist.  I  comniend  Mr.  Ra.spberry  s 
illuminatim:  article  to  the  Senate,  and 
ask  unanimous  conseift  that  it  be  [irinted 
in  the  Re(  ORD. 

There  beir.c:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lack  of  Financing  Choking  Nrorto  Business 
'  By  William  Raspberry  i 

A  glance  at  the  Red  Carpet  Lounge,  one  of 
the  city's  newest  and  most  popular  clubs 
would  tell  you  that  the  owner.  Cornelius  C 
Pitts.  Is  well  on  the  road  to  fulfilling  the 
.\merican  dream  of  success  and  wealth 

It  would  be  a  moet  deceiving  trlance 

It  is  true  that  the  lounge,  occupying  much 
'■:  the  Pitts  Motor  Hotel  at  1451  Belmont 
St  nw  .  is  doing  a  booming  business,  tha' 
It  has  become  one  of  the  lavorlte  ninht 
spots   tor   Washington's   Negro   middle   class 

Negroes  who  don't  even  remember  'he 
Pitts  Hotel  when  it  was  a  mere  12-room 
ituest  house  feel  a  special  kind  of  pride  ?o 
see  one  of  their  own  running  a  tirst-class 
.50-room  motel  and  posh   supper  i  lub 

What  they  don't  know  is  that  Cornelius 
Pitts  Is  perilously  close  to  losing  the  whole 
works 

His  Is  a  problem  that  has  long  plagued 
"•'egro  businessmen:  financing. 

Pitts,  who  holds  a  degree  In  business 
administration  from  Howard  University 
bought  a  building  at  1451  Belmont  si.  in 
1950  and  opened  the  guest  house  that  he 
ambitiously  called  a  "hotel  "  Nine  years 
later,  he  bought  a  property  three  doors  awav 
at  1457  Belmont  st  as  part  of  his  long-range 
plan  'o  open  a  modern  motor  inn 

In  late  1964  he  decided  to  make  his  move 
His  first  step  was  the  acquisition  of  three 
other  properties:  1443,  1445  and  1447  Bel- 
mont St  And  that's  where  his  tuiancial 
troubles  started 

"Two  of  the  properties  were  rooming 
houses."    he    recalls,    "and    the    third    was    a 


^hack  that  was  ready  ti)  be  condemned.  I 
went  to  several  buildlng-and-loans  to  see 
how  much  ol  a  loan  1  could  secure  on  these 
three  places  .Most  weren't  Interested  at  all; 
the  others  apreed  they  could  go  maybe 
$7000  or  *8000  apiece 

"Since  my  otier  had  to  be  based  on  what 
I  could  ^et  in  the  way  of  financiiiB.  I  offered 
$15  01)0  on  each  'Tlie  . 'Wners  were  asking 
Ijetween   $17  000  and  $22,000 

■\VeU,  while  we  were  nenotl.itintr.  a  white 
speculator  came  m  and  bought  all  three  .  .  . 
then  less  than  six  months  later  sold  them  to 
ir.e  for  a  tot^U  of  $85,000  "  i  Pitts  assumed  the 
-peculator's  mortgages  ) 

Pit  Us  knew  It  w.asn't  an  attractive  deal,  but 
he  i.eeded  the  properties. 

That  isn't  an  unusual  arrangement,  those 
in  the  business  point  out  A  Negro  will  go 
after  a  propeny  and  iind  that  he  can't  get 
financing.  Then  a  white  speculator  comes  In, 
gets  the  property  and  sells  it  to  the  Negro  at 
an  mfiated  price,  with  the  Negro  taking  over 
the  mortgage.  There  is  no  risk  to  the  lending 
institution,  because  the  speculat.  r  remains 
liable 

Even  .liter  Pitts  acquired  the  properties 
however,  he  was  still  a  long  way  from  opening 
his  motel-lounge  .\i:ain  he  lound  it  Impos- 
sible to  get  decent  financinR  for  his  construc- 
tlou  costs  and  wound  up  iwrrowlng  $250,000 
in  short-term  notes  repayable  in  one  to  five 
years 

His  plan  had  been  ti  complete  construc- 
tion, then  consolidate  his  whole  indebtedness 
in  .1  single  loan  with  ,i  tir.=t-class  business  as 
security 

■  Normally  it  vou  iiuv  a  piece  ol  property 
and  improve  it,  vou  expect  to  be  .ible  to  \i3 
back  to  the  lender  and  increase  your  mort- 
gage." Pitts  said  'Well.  I've  got  a  booming 
business  here,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to 
raise  my  morteaee  by  so  much  as  a  single 
dime." 

.•\nd  that,  he  said,  i.^  his  trouble  now.  "I'm 
doing  plenty  ol  business — at  least  $1000  a 
day  but  I'lii  strapped  with  all  these  short- 
■erm  oblittations. 

My  white  counterparts  eel  15  to  20  years 
to  pay  the  same  amount,  while  I'm  forced  to 
repay  live  or  six  times  as  t.ast.  As  a  result, 
my  monthly  oblmations  are  killing  me." 

He  pointed  out  that  residential  loans,  for 
•■x.imple.  are  usually  lor  at  least  18  years. 
If  Pitts  could  consolidate  his  oblistations  with 
a  $350,000  loan  lor  even  as  much  as  12  years, 
he'd  be  paying  about  $3500  a  month  and 
could  handle  it  comlortably 

Instead,  he's  stuck  with  a  stack  of  short- 
term  loans  that  .ire  costing  him  $14,000  a 
month.  And  so  what  appears  to  be  a  robust 
business  enterprise  Is  slowly  choking  to 
oeath. 


JIM  CARDINALE— CHRISTIAN. 
CORPS  MAN 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IMF  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Contra 
Costa  County  in  California  has  given 
many  of  its  best  young  men  to  Vietnam. 

In  that  group  of  youn.g  heroes  was 
Navy  Corp.sman  James  Cardinale,  of 
Dannlle.  Calif.,  who  was  killed  in  action 
while  sei-ving  as  a  corpsman  with  the 
Marines. 

Excerpts  from  letters  written  by  this 
remarkable  young  man  have  been  In- 
cluded in  a  most  sensitive  article  of  his 
life  printed  in  the  Catholic  Voice. 

I  include  this  article  along  with  my 
remarks: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jim   Cardinale-  Christian,   Corpsman 
I  By  Joan  Johnson i 

••;    hriirre    in    Chri.sr.    /    tnist    Hnn     I    uill 
die  jor  Him   if  1  must  and   I   pray  God.   if  I 
mu>r.    that    I    ruai/   du-   as   a    (■orp<iman    with 
tne  ^!ck  and  mtirm  lie  cjrouri  to  loir  " 
.liM   Cardinale. 
Letter  to  Lay  Franciscans.  .Aprt!.  1968. 
.  »  •  •  • 

When  you  try  to  "tell  u  the  way  It  really 
is."  you  keep  from  using  words  like  hero." 
or  "saint."  although  these  words  occur  ui 
you.  'i'ou  tell  what  \ou  know  or  >ijU  let 
others  tell  it     the  way  it  really  Is  to  them. 

Jim  Cardinale  of  Danville  was  19  whfn  lie 
died  April  5  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a  Naval 
medical  corpsman  with  the  Marines 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr  ..nd  Mrs  Anthoir,- 
Cardinale  of  St.  Isidore's  parish.  Danville 
and  a  graduate  of  San  Ramon  Valley  l.lgh 
school.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married. 

.'V  lew  weeks  ago.  he  spent  his  last  leave  m 
Mexican.  Mexico,  working  to  build  a  dispen- 
.'ary  for  the  sick  and  poor  that  was  i^art  of 
the  LAMP  program  there,  a  program  that 
his  home  parish  in  Danville  supports. 

LAY    FRANCISCAN 

He  was  a  lay  Franciscan.  As  Father  Brendan 
Mitchell,  who  heads  the  lay  Franciscan 
movement,  tells  It: 

"While  attending  high  school  In  DanvlUe. 
Jim  became  interested  In  the  Franciscan 
movement  through  contact  with  Brother 
Joachim  Grant,  the  cook  nt  ."San  Daniiano 
retreat.  Danville. 

"Knowing  he  was  due  icr  service,  tirait  or 
otherwise,  he  enlisted  as  a  Navy  medical 
corpsman,  solving  a  conscientious  problem 
of  service  to  his  country  versus  opposition  t'l 
taking  human  life  or  contributing  to  human 
suffering." 

"He  was  at  the  Naval  Training  Station. 
.San  Diego,  attending  the  Hospital  Corps 
School,  when  he  started  his  instruction  in- 
correspondence  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  On  June  22,  19C7. 
he  was  received  into  the  Lay  Franciscan  Or- 
der by  Father  Ronald  Burke  at  Santa  Terc- 
sita,  Mexican.  Mexico,  where  he  had  begun  to 
spend  his  free  time  assisting  the  poor" 

.TOYFUL.   GENEROUS 

Father  Burke  of  the  LAMP  mission  tells  it 
this  way:  "Jim  helped  us  to  f.'ei  construction 
started  on  the  dispensary  in  Palaco,  He 
helped  Irma.  the  girl  with  the  skin  disease 
He  got  all  kinds  of  medicines  donated  :or 
our  dispensary  here. 

"He  was  always  thinking  of  other  people. 
Good  humored,  joyful,  generous  Jim." 

Jim  Cardinale  made  possible  the  hospitali- 
zation of  a  small  child  in  Mexican,  then 
found  himself  responsible  for  the  hospital 
bill.  Through  other  lay  Franciscans  in  the 
Bay  Area  the  bill  was  paid  and  $1000  raised 
for  the  work  Jim  was  part  oi  in  Mexicali. 

"I'm  not  going  down  tliere  out  of  pity." 
he  explained.  "People  wiio  'pily'  their  leliuw 
man  slight  his  dignity.  Pec>ple  who  have  (077i- 
passion  for  their  fellow  man  put  themsehes 
on  a  plane  of  equality  with  him.  I  want  to 
help   these  people   help   themselves." 

Meantime,  he  continued  his  formauon  .•,.■: 
a  lay  Franciscan  by  mail.  In  February  he  '.vas 
sent  overseas. 

BAPTISM 

Jim  himself  tells  it  this  way  in  ;wo  '.ftters 
to  Lay  Franciscans  in  San  Francisco : 

"Yesterday  was  St  Patrick's  Day  in  Viet- 
nam (no  one  had  any  trouble  finding  green 
to  wear).  We  watched  an  air  assault  on  VC 
150  yards  away  from  us  Our  platoon  :s  still 
without  casualties. 

"A  child  died  yesterday  while  I  watched 
I  couldn't  do  a  thing,  I  did  wet  my  thumb 
and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying  the 
words  of  baptism  I  couldn't  think  of  ..ny- 
thlng  else  to  do.  I  hope  God  accepted  that 
baptism  . 
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"Children  here  are  m  abundance.  The  war 
has  treated  them  cruelly    Half  the  populace 

IS  suirving  and  the  other  half  suITcrs  Irom 
disease  .^dd  to  this  pestilence  the  rver-mcn- 
acing  armies  iboth  ours  and  the  Viet  Cone  I 
and  this  is  the  saddest  picture  I've  €-ver  wit- 
nessed," 

Whatever  was  said  In  praise  of  Tim  Car- 
dinale, hp  felt  differently,  describlnc  him- 
self as  a  "headstrong,  conceited  vnunc  man 
who  Is  wet  behind  the  ears  in  many  tilings  " 
and  who  warned  about  being  (|uoted  (  "it 
boosts  an  all  to<3  ever-aspiring  ego"!  "nut 
he  added.  "If  nnvthlne  tliat  conies  liiit  of  mv 
hand  is  wortluvhile  ihen  it  i-n't  mine  any- 
way " 

The  t-'irl  he  had  cho-^en  to  inarrv--Mandy 
Lewis  of  Walnut  Creek — 'Is  in  every  way  ,i 
wonderful  and  faithful  Christian,  We  are  in 
lo\e  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  God 
who  made  us 

The  war,  '.vhich  lie  considered  unjust, 
bothered  him  and  m  his  list  letter  he  said- 
"I  came  to  Vietnam  as  a  .-omewhat  uncer- 
tain, insecure  10-yenr-o!d  boy  hopii-ic  il-i:-! 
•he  overpowerinc  Job  that  mine  could  he 
".^■ould   push   me   ■'ownrds   a    'freater  ?elf  ** 

"When  I  sav  that,  I  mean  that  all  mv  li(* 
I've  never  been  wlllii-ie  to  eive  mv  best    never' 
felt  that  I  could:   I  always  stopped  lialf-w.n- 
and  when  I  did  make  what  I  call  mv  tiest    I 
always  felt  compelled  to  "tell  the  world  ' 

'-Here  is  what  my  life  has  turned  to  to- 
day: First  of  all.  my  stand  in  the  fob  I'm 
(iolnc:  Tlie.se  boys  and  men  ire  M;irine.'-, 
their  tob  is  to  kill  and  thev  are  Litter 

"I  am  a  Franciscan  asnirant  I  do  i  ot  Ije- 
lieve  in  what  they  believe  m,  I've  told  them 
and  incurred  much  dislike  for  doint?  so  I 
liave  nevr  hurt  or  In'ured  "ne  person  niv' 
I   have  been   in   the  field 

One  of  mv  'r'enrls  is  dead:  seven  of  them 
r--  intured-  a  '""■■  of  them  for  life,  I  do 
lot  hate  the  Vietname>ie  people  I  have  never 
drawn  mv  weao-m  to  h'lrt  'k1)1  or  malm  a 
fellow  h.uman  being.  When  've  had  a  liour- 
and-l-ialf  fire  fight  with  the  enemv,  I  'hd 
not  even  carry  mv  we-o'on  My  allet'lancc 
WIS  to  the  men  who  ire  now  in  mortal  dan- 
ger, I  ran  up  and  down  the  lines,  oassmiz 
::mmo.  re-assuring  'iiui  'this,  I  havp  decided 
not  To  do  unless  inv  nien  will  die:,  siiot 
a  mortar  three  times 

"These  men  have  ide  ih  and  -i  (  ri'iscience 
They  b'-lieve  in  what  thev  are  called  on  t  ■> 
rio.  How  can  I  refuse  to  respect  their  belief  ' 
It  h'ls  been  under  hard  :ind  heavy  '"i! 
:;n'-i  menr:il  pain.  If  I  was  worthing  on  i 
mill  I  would  have  to  defend  his  hfe  :ind  it 
'.vould  he  necessary  to  hurt  another  human 
beinc.  Could  I  make  or  sunerimpose  niv 
beliefs    on    that    .nan''    I    could    not  "        » 

"I    MT'ST    '■T'.V 

-Tonicht  I'l-n  comg  'o  volunteer  for  CAC 
iCombined  .Action  Civ'ci,  The  word  has 
it  our  2  27  is  leaving  Vietnam   I  must  stav 

C.\C  serves  The  Vietn;'.mp'--e  o'^nnle  with 
medical  cnre.  huilding.  etc  It  ulso  fights  the 
Vietcone  on  their  level,  I  '.vill  not  be  called 
upon  to  fight,  merely  to  c;-re  for  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  rightly  my  station  Fight  CAC 
IS  notorious  for  the  rate  thev  kill  VC  and 
the  rate  thev  are  overrun  and  likewise  are 
killed 

•-I  know  my  calling  I  pr.-v  ciod  I  may  follow 
'he  Franciscan  way  as  '^ne  in  His  special 
I)ath  Perhaps  because  I'm  19  I  liave  not 
crasped  r-ny  mistakes  or  mv  failings,  hut 
If  This  is  true,  wasn't  Bless'd  Francis  hln-i- 
se]t  more  aware  of  this  world  at  over  20'' 

I  know  I  need  not  ask  for  vour  prayers 
hut  pleate  remember  me  and  those  I  fight 
with    , 

James  Anthony  Ci-.rdinale  was  wounded 
April  4  He  died  the  iohowmc  day  in  a 
h.ospital    near   Da    Nang 

That  he  lived  liis  '  \vn  words — with  the 
same  cood-natured  humor  and  love  of  peo- 
ple— is  testified  to  in  the  letters  his  family 
has   received,   among    them   those   from    fel- 
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low  corpsmen  In  Vietnam  Jims  "calling 
cards' — the  Peace  Prayer  of  St.  Prancls  Is 
t)elng  sent  to  members  of  his  company 

The  ht<iy  Is  the  chupel  that  Grxl  lends 
for  the  sMUl ."  he  told  a  friend  He  was  bur- 
ied with  the  Franciscan  habit  over  his 
uniform  following  a  Requiem  M.\ss  In  St 
Isidores  Church  last  Tuesday   (April   16  i 

It  was  coiicelebraled  by  Fa'.her  Burke.  Pa- 
tner  Julius  Bensen.  his  pas^>r;  his  second 
cousin.  Father  Leonard  WUUania  of  St 
Patricks  Semlruiry.  and  Father  Brendan  A 
hymn  for  peace  that  Jim  had  written  was 
.sunt{  at  the  funeral 

This  Sunday  at  St  Isidores  Danville,  the 
parish  of  Jim  Cardinale  will  Join  In  a  12:15 
Maxlachl  Ma.-.s  with  a  fiesta  ifterwards  The 
proceeds  will  go  toward  the  Cristo  Rey  mis- 
sion In  Palaco  .is  will  memorial  gl.'ti  di- 
rected t<^.  F.ither  JuUu.  Bensen  or  Father 
Ronald   BurKe    P    O    Box  58.  Calexlco,  CaUf. 

The  dispcn.sary  in  Palaco  will  be  named 
El   Dlspensarlu   Cardinale 


ADULT  DELINQUENCY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOL'TH    C.VROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  much 
alteiuion  has  bten  focused  lately  on  the 
protesting  .students  on  college  campuses 

People  art-  asking  What  in  Heavens 
name  is  the  matter  with  our  youth"'  '  The 
State  newspaper,  of  Colun^.bia.  S  C  .  on 
April  27.  1968.  pointed  out  m  an  editorial 
entitled  Adult  Delinquency,"  that  per- 
haps this  Is  a  fair  question,  but  there  is 
an  even  larger  one:  "What  in  Heavens 
name  is  the  matter  with  our  adults' ' 

Mr  President,  the  insanity  of  havmg 
college  ofTicials  imprisoned  '  by  students 
and  having  college  classes  interrupted  in- 
definitely will  cdiUinue  as  long  as  the  Na- 
tions  universities  allow  it. 

The  News  and  Courier,  of  Charleston. 
S  C  .  on  April  27.  1968.  agreed  with  this 
position  in  an  editorial  entitled  The  New 
Terror."  saying: 

Unless  university  authorities  teach  the 
campus  terrorl.sts  a  stern  lesson,  e.xpelling 
them  for  lawless  activities,  rterce  reaction  Is 
likely  France  s  Terror  was  ended  by  Napo- 
leon, who  said  he  could  have  beaten  the 
French  Revolution  with  "a  whiff  of  grape- 
shot  ■  No  one  Wants  to  see  a  new  N.^poleon 
emerge  its  the  answer  to  anarchist  revolu- 
tion. The  wav  to  prevent  a  massive  author- 
itarian reaction  is  to  exercise  lawful  au- 
thorltv  Lin  the  i;ainpuset  now 

Mr  President,  no  society,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  can  exist  without 
laws  and.  more  important,  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  If  these  students 
continue  to  be  catered  to.  pampered, 
and  allov^ed  to  take  over  the  reins  of 
universities,  then  it  is  little  wonder  that 
their  demands  are  increasing  Peaceful 
deiuon>tiations  which  do  not  mfiiuue 
on  the  rights  of  others  are  one  of  the 
gifts  of  this  democracy:  however,  de- 
str  'v-n..'  property,  kidnapmti  officials,  and 
prohibiting  others  from  receiving  an 
education  cannot  and  should  not  be  tol- 
erated Officials  must  act.  and  act  now, 
to  stop  these  flagrant  disregards  for  the 
law   or  they  too  must  share  the  blame. 

The  editorial  in  the  State  concludes: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Blame  the  irresponsibility  of  the  young. 
If  you  must,  but  do  not  overljok  the  far 
more  reprehensible  conduct  of  their  elders 
It  Is  to  teachers  and  administrators  that 
society  has  entrusted  higher  education,  and 
it  Is  in  their  direction  that  the  accusing 
finger  points 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edl- 
tortals  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

t  From  the  Columbia  i  SO. )  State.  Apr. 
27.   19681 

ADDLT    DELtNQtTENCY 

Protesting  students  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York  tcxr/k  pity  this  week  and  re- 
leased from  bondage  the  three  school  officials 
they  had  held  captive  for  24  hours  But  not 
before  their  fellow  rebels,  over  at  the  office  or 
University  President  Orayson  Kirk,  had 
wrecked  the  place. 

What  in  Heaven's  name.  It  will  be  asked,  is 
the  matter  with  our  youth?  Perhaps  it  is  a 
lair  question,  but  there  Is  a  larger  one  What 
in  Heaven's  name  is  the  matter  with  our 
adults' 

This  Is  not  the  first  serious  breach  of  order 
on  the  Columbia  campus  Three  years  ago,  a 
group  of  campus  leftists,  clearly  a  minority, 
tied  the  university  admlnlstratlijn  into  knot.s 
while  the  minority  decided  whether  to  allow 
graduation  ceremonies  for  the  local  ROTC 
unit.  One  attempt  to  stop  the  proceedings 
ended  m  a  wild  scene  that  led  to  the  collar- 
:i.^  of  several  students  by  the  campus  cops. 
The  university's  response  was  to  enter  into 
a  dialogue  with  the  otTenders.  aj  If  the  mat- 
ter of  student  discipline  were  a  fitting  sub- 
ject for  debate.  In  the  end.  if  memory  serves 
the  radical  scholars  permitted  the  ROTC 
cadets  to  be  graduated,  and  the  charges 
against  the  rioters  were  reduced  to  nothing. 

The  current  row  involves  a  matter  over 
which  the  student  body  has  an  equal,  which 
Is  tj  say  nonexistent,  veto  right.  The  univer- 
sltv  proposes  to  build  a  gyniniislum  In  part 
of  what  IS  now  Mornlngside  Park,  which  bor- 
ders on  Harlem.  The  plan  Is  being  attacked 
as  an  attempt  to  deprive  slum  children  of  a 
sylvan  glade  In  which  to  romp  and  play. 

Tlie  protest  is  a  thoroughgoing  sham  As 
everv  Columbia  University  student  knows. 
Morningside  Park  Is  not  for  children  It  Is 
for  muggers  and  addicts,  and  the  hrst  in- 
struction the  .student  receives  on  matricula- 
tion at  Columbia  Is  to  stay  out  ot  Morning- 
side  Park.  d;iy  and  ulght. 

This  mock  display  of  humanitarian  con- 
cern actually  appears  to  be  on  .ill  lours  with 
the  standard  campus  yowl  o>er  U.S.  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  In  this  connection.  It  is 
significant  perh.ips  that  the  students  who 
ripped  apart  the  presiiient's  office  were  not 
members  of  Snick  or  CORE,  but  ot  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  perhaps  the  most 
radical  of  all   peace  groups. 

The  lUiianity  will  continue  one  supposes, 
as  long  as  the  nation's  imiverMties  allow  it. 
Clai.ses  will  be  disrupted.  .«erlous  study  made 
uupossible  and  school  olliclals  Imprisoned  in 
their  offices  until  they  show  .i  willingness  to 
"negotiate '-  .ind  each  of  these  ollenses  will 
be  commitred  in  tiie  u.inic  of     treedom  " 

Blame  the  irresponMbllily  of  the  voung,  If 
vou  must,  "out  Jo  not  overlook  the  :  ir  m^rc 
reprehensible  conduct  of  their  elders.  It  is 
to  tea- hers  and  avlnilnu.tr:itors  that  socletv 
has  entrusted  higher  education,  and  it  is  m 
their  direction  th.it  the  accusing  hnger 
points. 

I  Prom   the  Charleston   (S.C.i    News  and 

Courier,  Apr   27.  1968 1 

The  New  Terror 

Transformation  of  universities  from  places 
of  learning  Into  hothouses  for  revolution  is  a 
phenomenon  apparent  from  Berkeley  to  Ber- 
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Iln  It  behooves  all  thoughtful  citizens  to 
undersuind  what  is  going  on  and  what  could 
happpii  If  campus  terror  is  not  .-ontroUed 

In  Italy,  for  e.\ample.  J3  out  of  27  uni- 
versities have  been  occupied  by  rebel  stu- 
dents These  students"  have  i^houted  praise 
of  Ho  Chi  .NJinh  ^nd  Mao  Tse-tung  Tliev 
liave  wrecked  .icademlc  halls  .iiirt  pinned  up 
Viet  Cong  fl.igs 

In  the  United  States  campus  rebellions 
h.ivp  disrupted  studies  .ind  inierfered  with 
ouslness  policies  Columbia  Uiiucrslty  uu- 
■horitles  suspended  classf-s  and  m.ide  other 
concessions  to  a  mob  which  seized  the  presi- 
dent's office  and  invited  Mau  Mau  chief 
Charles  Kenyatta  to  mv.ide  university  prop- 
erty. 

The  campus  revolutionaries  aren't  authen- 
tic spwltesmen  for  youth  They  .ire  a  tiny  mi- 
nority on  campus  Nevertheless,  because  of 
the  "no-wln  ■  attitude  of  university  admin- 
l8trat<^)rs,  they  are  .ible  to  paralyze  entire  In- 
.stltutlons 

Claire  Sterling,  writing  In  The  Reporter 
Magazine,  e.xplains  what  Is  happening  In 
Italy 

"Even  though  they  may  represent  less  than 
tlve  per  cent  of  the  national  student  popu- 
lation, the  activists  have  been  carrying  tens 
of  thousands  more  with  them  In  .i  headlong 
race  to  the  left  ending  far  out  In  Umbo." 

The  goal  of  the  campus  revolutionaries  Is 
to  place  all  power  In  student  .issemblles.  They 
want  to  make  decisions  on  university  policy 
from  wages  paid  to  employes  to  the  contents 
of  examinations. 

These  campus  revolulloiiiu-ies  profess  to 
want  a  new  society  based  on  direct  democ- 
racy They  take  their  ideas  and  tht-ir  meth- 
'>d8  from  19th  Century  Marxist  and  anarchist 
movements. 

Few  of  these  student,s.  whether  m  the 
United  Stiites,  West  tlermany  or  Italy,  may 
be  orthodox  communists.  They  have  imbibed 
the  teachings  of  anarchism  that  emerged  In 
Russia  long  ago,  Soviet-style  communism, 
after  all,  is  only  one  version  of  the  basic 
revolutionary  fallacy  about  society  Student 
terrorists  ,it  the  Free  University  of  Berlin,  the 
University  of  Rome  or  Columbia  University 
.i;.«o  have  their  ideological  roots  in  the  Terror 
that  existed  att.er  the  French  Revolution,  The 
voung  Robespierres  of  that  day  also  believed 
in  direct  democracy"  They  sought  t»  pro- 
mote It  by  sending  solid  citizens  to  the  guil- 
lotine. 

The  rebelllotis  atmosphere  is  ugly  In  a 
moral  sense  Barbiirism  has  been  turned  loose 
.IS  It  was  In  Niizl  Germany  Nihilist  methods 
and  disrespect  for  decency  are  provoking 
justifiable  anger  among  respectable  citizens 

Unless  university  authorities  teach  the 
'-■ampus  terrorists  a  stern  lesson,  expelUnit 
'hem  and  bringing  charges  against  them  :or 
lawless  ictlvities,  herce  .-eaction  is  likely 
Prances  Terror  was  ended  by  Napoleon,  who 
said  he  could  have  beaten  the  French  Revo- 
lution with  "a  whiff  of  grapeshot  "  No  one 
wants  to  see  a  new  Napole<in  emerge  as  the 
answer  to  anarchist  revolution.  The  way  to 
prevent  i  m.istive  authoritarian  reaction  is 
to  exercise  lawful  authority  on  the  campuses 
now. 
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WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOT.'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting an  editorial  by  Rev.  .John  J.  Mc- 
Raith.  of  St  Lt>o.  Minn.  Reverend  Mc- 
Raith  is  the  mral  life  director  of  the 
New  Ulm.  Mmn  .  dioce.se. 

The  editorial  wivs  printed  in  the 
Canby  News  last   week.  The  reverends 


article  makes  an  urnent  appeal  to  seek 
out  and  then  remedy  those  conditions 
which  brouLiht  about  recent  farmer 
action  of  destroying  livestock. 

I  commend  this  reading  by  the  many 
people   wlio   liave   read   only   the  head- 
lines and  are  interested  m  knowing  more 
of  the  causes  behind  the  hog-shoot;s: 
Who  I.S  To  Blaml? 

.\.s  far  us  I  know  the  shooting  of  hogs  by 
the  National  Farmers  Organization  has  come 
to  a  stop.  However,  there  .^eems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  concern  over  this  action.  The  con- 
cern stems  all  the  way  from  those  who  have 
truly  tried  U)  help  the  lamily  farmer  to 
those  who  seem  mucli  more  concertied  over 
the  death  of  an  animal  than  over  the  Injus- 
tice to  liumun  beings. 

In  understanding  this  ;u-tlon.  I  would  like 
to  make  ,i  lew  remarks.  First  of  all,  we  all 
agree  that  to  destroy  food  while  poor  people 
.stiirve  IS  indeed  a  real  untl-chrlstlan  act. 
Yet.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wrong  people 
are  often  blamed  lor  this  act.  First  of  all 
on  behalf  of  the  fanner — let  me  say  that 
when  one  Is  in  trouble  sometimes  it  Is  suffi- 
cient to  speak  up  .aid  help  will  come.  At 
other  times  one  has  to  speak  very  loud  be- 
fore help  will  be  forthcoming  and  still  other 
times  .1  real  annoving  scre.im  will  not  bring 
the  ne<'essary  help— but  only  unreasonable 
criticism  for  disturbing  the  peaceful  sleep 
of  those  around.  It  would  seem  the  family 
:.irmer  is  screaming  pretty  loudly  when  he 
will  destrov  the  very  [)roduct  he  has  worked 
so  hard  to  produce  Further  it  .-eems  so  far 
these  scream.s  have  f.Tllen  upon  ears  that 
are  more  interested  in  stopping  the  scream- 
ing than  hndmg  the  cause  of  the  anguish 
that  produces  such  Irritating  sounds. 

It  seems  to  me  also  'hat  those  who  are  the 
iMUsc  of  the  injustice  served  to  the  fanner 
are  surprisinitly  free  from  condemnation  by 
tiie  public  or  from  scathing  editorials  or  from 
emotionally  sickening  letter?  to  the  editor. 
While  it  seems  to  be  very  obvious  that  those 
who  handle  the  production  after  the  farmer, 
have  learned  to  hold  this  production  and 
even  in  some  cases  allow  it  to  spoil  rather 
than  sell  or  iriTe  It  away,  but  for  the  farmer 
to  do  this  even  in  desperation  constitutes  a 
serious  crime  While  I  am  aware  that  two 
evils  do  not  make  a  gCKxl — it  would  .seem  to 
be  reasonable  to  start  with  those  who  are 
habitual  offenders  rather  than  those  who  do 
this   once    in    a    life    time 

It  is  true  that  CROP  would  take  the  con- 
demned hogs  and  get  them  to  the  starving  of 
the  world.  However,  the  farmers — so  far^ 
must  put  the  number  of  hogs  to  cover  the 
cost  of  processing  and  what  is  left  will  reach 
the  overseas  poor  Now  again — charity  must 
be   dune — the   txK)r   must    be   fed — but    must 

I'.e  farmer  do  it  alone  '  r  could  we  find  some 
people  In  this  land  that  would  be  willing  to 
practice  Christian  principles  as  well  as  talk 
about  them?  Couldn't  CROP  collect  money 
from  others  to  pay  for  the  prnce.=sins.  Could 
not  the  packer  cut  his  price  for  processing? 
Could  the  labormt:  man  give  of  his  time?  Or 
is  it  only  the  family  fnrmer  that  must  prac- 
tice this  kind  of  charity?  I  would  like  to  once 
again  make  a  plea  to  the  -American  people — 
Rural  and  City — to  do  all  m  your  TXiwer  to 
solve  the  i)robicm  of  the  farmer  before  it  is 
too  late  I  think  the  results  of  the  loss  of 
the  family  farmer  will  have  .idverse  effects 
on  all  of  America,  It  is  easy  to  criticize  and 
lo  p'int  'jt  :he  shor'coming!^  of  nny  farm 
uroup  but  how  many  of  us  have  really  tried 
to  help  these  people,  that  we  might  keep  ag- 
riculture In  the  hands  of  the  family  farmer 
and  keep  the  l.=ind  out  of  the  hands  of  a  few 
people  C':w!>eratlon  ftirmmg  is  com;ng  closer 
than  many  would  guess.  The  results  of  a  vic- 
lory  by  this  type  of  forming  could  easily  cause 
areat  sufferinc  in  this  nation,  I  would  like  to 
.see  this  problem  solved  so  that  we  could 
seriously  take  up  the  task  of  feeding  the 
st'TvliEj    Of    the    world- -starting    with    the 
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10,000,000  in  this  country  If  we  could  only 
unite  and  work  together  in  christian  charity 
and  Justice — we  would  then  attemi)t  to  elim- 
inate some  of  the  suffering  of  thl.s  world  by 
feeding  starving  people.  The  road  we  are  cm 
now  will  never  do  the  Job.  I  would  say  it 
would  make  more  sense  to  provide  a  system 
of  atjrlculture  for  the  family  farmer  whereby 
he  could  raise  all  he  could  and  feed  as  many 
as  possible — but  that  all  people  who  have  the 
things  of  this  would  help  feed  the  poor  and 
not  Just  a  few.  We  are  .i  Christian  nation-- 
so  they  say — so  let'.s  all  start  acting  that  w.iy 
and  then,  maybe,  the  family  farmer  won't 
have  to  scream  so  loud  .md  inayl>e,  the 
screams  will  fall  on  willing  .aid  understand- 
ing ears. 

Help — by  understanding— if  not  Justity- 
ing — the  actions  of  others  There  are  rea.'-ons. 
believe  me.  We  have  but  to  look  for  them 

Rev.  ,JoHN  J.  McRaith. 
Rural  Life  Director .  Diocese  of  Nric   Ulm. 

ST.  Leo,  Minn. 


TEACHER  EXPECTATION  FOR  THE 
DIS  AD  V  ANTAG  ED 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  the  Aj^ril 
1968  issue  of  the  Scientific  American 
contains  an  article  written  by  Robert 
Rosenthal  and  Lenore  P.  Jacobson.  en- 
titled 'Teacher  Expectation  for  the  Dis- 
advantaged. " 

The  article  describes  research  which 
underlines  the  importance  of  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  in  determining  the  learn- 
ing of  the  pupil.  It  is.  in  my  judgment. 
a  most  significant  article  and  one  which 
I  feel  can  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  in 
our  consideration  of  legislation  in  the 
teacher  training  area. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  schoolteachers  of  tomorrow 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  research  fund- 
ing components  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  basic 
examination  of  problems  which  I  hope 
will  continue  to  receive  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Teacher  Expectations  for  the 
disdvantaged 

(By      Robert      Rosenthal      and     Lenore      F 
Jacobson ) 

One  of  the  cenfral  problems  of  American 
society  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain  children 
suffer  a  handicap  in  their  education  which 
then  persists  throughout  life  The  "disad- 
vantaged" child  is  a  Negro  American,  a  Mexi- 
can American,  a  Puerto  Rican  or  any  other 
child  who  lives  in  conditions  of  poverty.  He 
is  a  lower-class  child  who  performs  poorly  In 
an  educational  system  that  is  .staffed  almost 
entirely  by  middle-class  teachers. 

The  "reason  usually  given  for  the  poor  per- 
formance of  the  disadvar.tasjod  child  is  sim- 
ply that  the  child  is  a  member  of  a  disad- 
vantaged group.  There  may  well  be  .mother 
reason.  It  is  that  the  child  does  poorly  :n 
school  because  that  is  what  is  expected  of 
him.  In  other  words,  his  shortcomings  muy 
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originate  not  in  his  ciUfercnt  ethnic,  cultural 
and  economic  backgrounu  l)vit  in  his  teach- 
ers response  to  that  back^;rouiKi 

If  there  is  any  substance  to  :  his  u\  poiht-sis. 
educators  are  conlronted  wnh  .some  iii:ijor 
questions  Have  these  chlkircn.  who  account 
for  most  of  the  academic  failures  m  the  U  S. 
shaped  the  expectations  that  their  teachers 
have  for  them''  Have  the  schools  failed  llie 
children  by  anticipating  their  jjoor  perlo.-m- 
ance  and  tiius  in  etlect  teaching  them  to  lall'? 
Are  the  massive  jjubllc  programs  of  ■•(iuc:i- 
llonal  a.ssistance  to  such  children  relnlorcmg 
the  lussuniption  that  they  are  llk<-ly  to  'ail'' 
Would  the  <'hlldron  do  appreciably  better  if 
their  teachers  could  be  induced  to  o.V|)ect 
more  of  them'^ 

W'c  have  explored  the  effect  of  teacher 
oxpectatlon.s  with  experiments  in  vviacli 
teachers  were  led  to  believe  at  ihc  beginning 
of  a  school  year  that  certain  of  tlielr  ;)upll^ 
could  be  expected  'o  show  consld'-rable 
.icademlc  improvement  dvirlng  the  ye.ir  The 
teachers  thought  ihe  (jredictlons  were  based 
on  tests  that  liad  be<-n  administered  'o  ihc 
student  body  ttjward  the  end  of  the  [jreced- 
mg  school  year  In  acttiallty  the  rhikiren 
designated  as  potential  "rptirtcrs"  had  been 
chosen  at  random  and  not  on  the  ba.sis  of 
testing.  Nonetheless,  intelligence  tests  ttiven 
after  the  experiment  had  been  in  progress 
for  .several  months  indicated  that  on  'he 
whole  the  landomlv  chosen  children  had  im- 
proved more  than  the  rest. 

Tlie  central  concept  behind  our  Investiga- 
tion w.^E  that  of  the  "self-fulflllliig  proph- 
(X-y."  TTie  essence  of  this  concept  Is  that  one 
person's  prediction  of  luiother  person's  be- 
havior somehow  comes  to  be  realized.  The 
prediction  may,  of  course,  be  reaJlzed  only 
in  the  perception  of  the  predictor.  It  Is  also 
possible,  however,  that  the  predict or'.s  expec- 
tation Is  communicated  to  the  other  i>erson. 
perhaps  In  quite  subtle  and  unintended 
ways,  and  so  has  an  Influence  on  his  ;xtual 
behavior. 

An  experimenter  cannot  be  stire  that  he  Is 
dealing  with  a  .self-ftilfllllng  prophecy  until 
he  lias  taken  .steps  to  make  certain  that  a 
prediction  Is  not  based  on  behavior  that  has 
already  been  observed.  If  schoolchildren  who 
perform  poorly  arc  those  expected  by  their 
teachers  to  perform  poorly,  one  cruinot  say 
In  the  normal  .school  .situation  whether  the 
teacher's  expectation  was  the  cause  of  the 
performance  or  whether  .she  simply  made  an 
.u:curate  prognosis  based  on  her  knowledge 
of  past  performance  by  the  jxirtlcular  chil- 
dren involved.  To  test  for  the  existence  of 
.self-fulfilling  prophecy  the  experimenter 
must  establish  conditions  In  which  an  expec- 
tation Is  uncontamlnatcd  by  the  past  be- 
havior of  the  subject  whose  performance  is 
being  predicted. 

It  is  easy  to  establish  such  conditions  In 
the  psychological  laboratorv  by  presenting 
an  experimenter  'Aith  a  group  ol  laboratory 
.tnlmals  and  telling  him  what  kind  of  be- 
havior he  fan  expect  from  them.  One  of  us 
1  Rosenthal)  has  carried  out  a  number  of  ex- 
periments along  this  line  using  rats  that  were 
said  to  be  eltheir  'orieht  or  dull.  In  one  ex- 
periment 12  students  in  psychology  were  cittn 
^'Iven  live  laboratory  rats  of  tlie  .same  strain 
Six  of  the  student^  were  told  that  their  r?.t& 
had  oeen  bred  for  briehtness  in  rtinnir.g  i 
;n:ize:  the  other  .six  --ttidents  were  told  "hat 
their  ruts  could  be  expected  for  genetic  lea- 
sons  to  be  poor  at  runnine  a  maze.  The  as- 
signment given  the  students  was  to  tr-ach 
the  rats  to  run  the  maze. 

Prom  the  outset  the  rats  ix-lieved  to  .have 
the  liif-'her  potential  jiroved  to  be  the  better 
performers.  Tlie  rats  i.iouyht  to  lie  aull  m-^de 
jXfor  progress  and  sometimes  wuuld  ntu  i-  en 
budse  from  the  stalling  rios.tion  in  t  .-  maze. 
A  quesllonn:.;lrt  cnven  ;fier  the  cxp-ninent 
showed  that  the  students  v.-ith  'he  llct^edly 
tjriiihter  ratr,  rai.l'ed  their  subject?  as  bright- 
er, more  jileasant  <.nd  more  likea'ile  than 
Old  Th'-  ;-tudcntL  who  had  il.e  illef'eU.y  diuler 
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rata  Asked  about  their  methoda  of  dealing 
»-ith  the  rats,  the  student*  with  the  bright' 
group  turned  out  to  have  been  friendlier, 
more  enthusiastic  and  less  uilkative  with  the 
animals  than  the  students  with  the  duU' 
group  had  been.  The  students  with  the 
bright  '  riits  also  said  they  handled  their 
animals  more  as  well  as  more  gently,  than 
the  students  expecting  poor  performances 
did. 

Our  tafiH  was  to  establish  .similar  condi- 
tions m  a  ciivasrof.m  situation  We  wanted  to 
•  reate  expertatlons  that  were  based  only  on 
what  teai  hers  had  been  told,  so  that  we 
•-ouid  pnxluce  the  possibility  of  judgments 
based  on  previous  observations  of  the  chil- 
dren involved  It  wa»  with  tills  objective  that 
we  set  up  our  expennient  In  what  we  shall 
oiii;  Oak  Sohof)!.  an  elementary  school  in  the 
South  San  Prauclsco  Unified  School  District 
To  avoid  the  dangers  of  letting  It  be  thought 
that  some  children  could  be  expected  to  per- 
form poorly  we  established  only  the  expec- 
tation that  certain  pupils  might  show 
superior  performance  Our  experiments  had 
the  financial  support  of  the  National  S<'lence 
Foundation  and  the.  o>j<:)peratlon  of  Paul 
Nielsen,  the  superintendent  of  the  school  dis- 
trict 

OaK  Sch«3T  Is  in  an  established  vind  some- 
what nin-dTTWn  section  if  a  middle-sized  city 
The  school  draws  s«^ime  students  Irom 
mlddle-cl,»s3  families  but  more  from  lower- 
class  f.imilies  Included  in  the  latter  caieitory 
•ire  hlldren  from  families  receiving  welffire 
payments,  from  low-lncorue  families  and 
fr  rm  Mexican-American  families  The  school 
h.is  six  arrades.  each  ori?aiiized  into  three 
clajises  one  for  children  performing  at 
above-average  levels  of  schohtstlc  achieve- 
ment one  for  average  children  and  one  for 
those  who  are  below  average  There  is  also 
a  kindergarten 

At  the  be^lnnini?  of  the  experiment  in 
1964  we  tcltl  the  teachers  that  further 
validation  was  needed  for  .i  new  kind  of 
test  designed  to  predict  academic  bk>omlng 
or  lntellectu.il  gain  m  .'hlldren  In  actuaUtv 
we  used  the  Ft.iiiagan  Tests  of  General  Abil- 
ity. .1  stand.ird  intelligence  test  that  was 
fairly  new  and  therefore  unfamiliar  to  the 
teachers  It  consists  of  two  relatively  Inde- 
pendent subtests,  one  focusing  more  on 
'  erbAl  ability  and  the  other  more  on  reason- 
ing ablUtv  An  example  of  .i  verbal  item 
m  the  version  of  the  test  de?l^ned  for  chll- 
.Iren  In  kindergarten  and  tlrst  «;rade  presents 
-Irawings  of  an  article  of  clothing,  a  flower, 
an  envelope,  an  apple  and  a  glass  of  water: 
the  children  are  asked  to  mark  with  a  cravn 
the  thing  that  von  can  eat  "  In  the  reason- 
ing subtest  a  t>-pical  Item  consists  of  draw- 
ings of  five  abstractions,  such  a.s  four  squares 
and  a  circle:  t.he  pupils  are  .isked  to  cross 
out  the  one  that  dlflers  from  the  others. 

We  had  special  covers  printed  for  the  test, 
they  bore  the  high-sounding  utle  Test  of 
Inflected  .Acquisition  '"  The  teachers  were  told 
that  the  testing  w;u,  part  of  an  undertaking 
being  carried  out  by  investigators  from  Har- 
'. a.-d  University  and  that  the  test  would  be 
<r.en  several  times  In  the  future  The  tests 
were  to  be  sent  to  Harvard  for  scoring  and 
for  addition  to  the  dau  being  complied  for 
validation  In  May.  1964.  the  teachers  admin- 
istered the  test  to  all  the  .-hlldren  then  in 
kindergarten  and  grades  one  through  five 
The  children  In  sixth  grade  were  not  tested 
bec.iuse  thev  would  be  in  junior  high  school 
the  next  year 

Before  Oak  School  opened  the  following 
September  about  20  percent  ■;if  the  children 
were  designated  as  potential  academic 
spurters  There  were  about  five  such  children 
in  each  classroom  The  manner  of  conveying 
their  names  to  the  teachers  was  dellberatelv 
:iiacle  rather  casml  the  subject  was  brought 
;p  at  the  end  of  the  first  staff  meeting  with 
■:ie  remark  By  the  way.  in  case  you're  In- 
tt-rested  In  who  did  what  l.'i  those  tests  we  re 
doing  for  H.irv.i.'d 
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The  names  of  the  "spurters"  had  ijeen 
chosen  by  means  of  a  table  of  random  num- 
bers^^JUi*  exp>crlmental  treatment  of  the  chil- 
dren involved  nothing  more  Uiun  giving  their 
names  to  their  new  teachers  .is  children  who 
could  be  expected  to  show  unusual  intel- 
lectual gains  in  the  year  ahe.id  The  dltfer- 
enoe.  then,  between  these  children  ,ind  ^p 
rindeelirnated  children  who  constituted  ti 
control  group  was  entirely  in  the  minds  of 
the  teachers 

All  the  children  were  given  the  suiie  test 
again  four  months  after  school  had  started. 
at  the  end  of  that  school  year  and  finally  In 
.NLiy  "f  the  following  year  As  the  children 
progressed  through  the  gr.-xdes  they  were 
given  t^sts  of  the  appropriate  level  The  tests 
were  designed  for  three  grade  levels  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade,  second  and  third 
grades  and  fourth  through  sixth  grades 

The  results  indicated  st:  >nglv  that  chil- 
dren from  whom  teachers  expected  greater  In- 
tellectual gains  showed  such  gains  The  gains, 
however,  were  not  uniform  ai  ross  the  grades 
T^e  tests  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
showed  the  largest  gains  among  children  In 
the  first  and  second  grades  In  the  .second  year 
the  greatest  gains  were  among  the  children 
w.ho  had  been  In  the  fifth  grade  when  the 
spurters  "  were  designated  and  who  by  the 
time  of  the  final  test  were  completing  si.vth 
grade 

At  the  end  of  the  academu-  year  1964-1965 
the  teachers  were  .tsked  to  describe  the  class- 
room behavior  of  their  pupils  "The  children 
from  whom  intellectual  growh  wrxs  expected 
were  described  as  having  a  better  chance  of 
being  successful  in  later  lite  and  as  being 
happier,  more  curious  and  more  Interesting 
than  the  other  children  There  w.is  also  .i 
tendency  for  the  designated  children  to  be 
seen  as  more  appealing,  better  adtisted  and 
more  affectionate,  and  as  less  in  need  of 
social  approval.  In  short  the  children  for 
whom  Intellectual  growth  w.xs  expected  be- 
came more  alive  and  autonomous  intellec- 
tually, or  at  least  were  so  perceived  by  their 
teachers.  These  findings  were  particularly 
striking  among  the  children  m  the  first 
^ade 

.An  Interesting  contrast  became  apparent 
when  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  undes- 
ignated children.  Many  of  these  children 
h.id  -ilso  gained  in  I  Q  durlnt'  the  year  The 
more  they  gained,  the  less  favorably  they 
were  rated 

Prom  these  results  It  seems  evident  that 
when  children  who  ire  expected  to  gnm  in- 
tellectually do  gam.  they  may  be  benefited  in 
other  ways  As  "personalities"  they  go  up  in 
•he  estimation  of  their  teachers.  T)je  oppwslte 
Is  true  -if  children  who  gain  intellectually 
when  improvement  is  not  expected  of  them 
They  .ire  looked  on  as  showing  undesirable 
behavior  It  would  seem  that  there  are  haz- 
ards In  unpredtcied  Intellectual  growth 

A  closer  examination  revealed  that  the 
most  unfavorable  ratings  were  gnen  to  the 
children  in  low-ablllty  rl.-\ssrooms  who  gained 
the  most  intellectually  When  these  "slow 
•r:ick  ■  children  were  In  the  control  i;rr>up. 
where  little  Intellectual  gain  was  expected 
of  them,  they  were  rated  more  unfavoniblv 
bv  their  teachers  If  they  did  show  gams  In 
I  Q.  The  more  they  gained,  the  more  tin! avor- 
ably  thev  were  rated  Evrti  when  the  slow- 
track  children  were  In  the  experimental 
group,  where  greater  Intellectual  gams  were 
expected  of  them,  they  were  not  rated  as 
favorably  with  respect  to  their  control-group 
peers  .is  were  the  children  of  the  high  track 
.md  the  medium  track  Evidently  it  Is  likely 
to  be  dincult  for  a  slow-track  child,  even 
If  his  IQ  is  rising,  to  be  seen  by  his  teacher 
as  well  adjusted  and  .is  a  potentially  suc- 
cessful student 

How  Is  one  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  children  who  were  expected  to  gain  did 
g.iln''  TTie  first  answer  that  comes  to  mind  Is 
that  the  te.ichers  must  have  spent  more 
time  with   them  than  with  the  children  of 
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whom  nothing  was  said  Ihis  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  wrong,  judglui;  not  only  from 
.some  que.stlons  we  a.'^ked  :he  teachers  .iboui 
the  time  they  spent  with  their  pupils  bu: 
also  from  the  fact  thiit  m  a  given  classroom 
the  more  the  spurters"  gained  :ii  I  ij  .  fu- 
more   the  other  children  gained 

Another  bit  ol  evidence  that  the  hy- 
pothesis IS  wrong  appears  in  the  pattern  oi 
the  test  results  If  teachers  had  talked  to 
the  de.slgnated  children  more,  which  would 
be  the  most  likely  way  of  investing  more  tune 
in  work  with  them,  one  might  expect  to  see 
the  largest  iiams  m  verbal  intelligence  In 
.ictUHllty  the  largest  gains  were  m  reason- 
ing intelligence 

It  Would  seem  ilu.l  the  explanation  we  .ire 
seeking  lies  in  .i  subtler  feature  ot  the  in- 
teraction of  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  Her 
ton©  of  voice,  f.iclal  expre.sslon.  touch  and 
posture  mav  he  'he  me.in.s  by  which-  prob- 
ably quite  unwittingly — she  communicates 
her  expectations  to  the  pupils  .Such  coni- 
iiuinic.ition  might  help  the  child  by  chang- 
ing lus  conception  of  himselt.  his  anticipa- 
tion of  his  own  behavior,  his  miitivatton  i-r 
his  C4;>gnillve  skills  This  is  .m  are.i  m  whu  li 
further  research  is  clearly  neeiled 

Why  was  the  effect  of  teacher  expectations 
most  pronounced  in  the  lower  grade.s  '  It  is 
difficult  to  be  sure  but  several  hypotheses 
can  be  advanced.  Younger  children  may  oe 
easier  to  chanite  than  older  ones  are  The\ 
are  likely  to  have  less  well-established  repu- 
tations in  the  school  It  in.iv  be  that  they 
.ire  more  sensitive  to  the  processes  bv  which 
te.iches  communic.ile  their  expectations  to 
pupils. 

It  IS  also  difficult  to  be  certain  why  the 
older  children  showed  the  best  performance 
m  the  follow-up  year.  Perhaps  the  younger 
children,  who  by  then  had  ditfen  lu  te;vchers. 
needed  continued  cont.ict  with  the  leiwhers 
who  h.id  influenced  them  m  order  to  main- 
tain their  improvetl  perfr>rmance  The  okif  r 
children,  who  were  harder  'o  Influence  i 
first,  may  have  been  better  .ible  to  maintain 
.in  impro\ed  performance  .lutonomoutlv 
once  thev  had  achieved  :t 

In  considering  our  results  particularly  the 
substantial  gains  shown  bv  the  children  in 
the  control  group  one  must  take  Into  ,ic- 
count  the  possibility  that  what  Is  called  the 
H.iwthorne  ellect  might  have  been  involved 
The  name  comes  from  the  Western  Klectru 
Company's  Hawthorne  Works  in  Chicago  In 
the  1920's  the  plant  was  the  scene  of  an  .n- 
tensive  series  of  experiments  designed  *o 
determine  what  effect  various  changes  :n 
working  conditions  would  have  on  the  per- 
:ormance  of  female  workers.  .Some  of  the  ex- 
'.jeriments.  for  example,  invol-  ed  changes  m 
lighting.  It  soon  became  evident  that  t.he 
significant  thing  was  not  whether  the  worker 
had  more  or  less  light  but  merely  that  she 
was  the  subject  of  .ittentlon  .Any  changes 
that  involve<l  her.  and  even  actions  that  sne 
only  thought  were  changes,  were  Hkcly  to  Im- 
prove her  perlormance 

In  the  Oak  School  experiment  the  fact  that 
imiverslty  researchers,  supported  by  Feder.Tl 
funds  were  interested  In  the  school  may 
have  led  to  a  general  improvement  of  morale 
.md  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  In 
.my  case,  the  possibility  of  a  Hawthorne  ef- 
fect r^annot  be  ruled  out  either  in  this  ex- 
periment or  In  other  studies  of  educatlonnl 
|)rac'lces  Whenever  a  new  educ.Ttlonal  prac- 
tice is  undertaken  In  a  school,  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  to  have  an  Intrinsic  effect  un- 
less It  shows  some  excels  of  gain  over  what 
Hawthorne  effects  alone  would  yield  In  our 
case  a  Hawthorne  effect  might  account  for 
the  galn3  shown  by  the  children  in  the  con- 
trol group,  but  :t  would  not  account  for  the 
greater  gains  made  by  the  children  In  the 
experimental  group 

Our  results  suggest  that  yet  another  base 
line  must  be  Introduced  when  the  intrinsic 
value  of  an  educational  Innovation  '.s  being 
asse.ssed.  The  question   will   be   whether   the 
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venture  is  more  etieciive  i.itid  cheajjer)  than 
ihe  simple  expedient  oi  trviiig  to  change  the 
expectations  of  tlie  teacher.  Most  educational 
innovations  will  be  found  to  cost  more  in 
both  time  and  mone>  than  inducing  teach- 
ers to  expect  more  ol  disadvantaged"  chil- 
dren. 

For  almost  tlirce  years  'he  liatinn's  schools 
have  h..d  .iccess  to  substantial  Federal  funds 
under  the  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  which  President  .Johnson  signed  in 
April.  196.5  Title  I  ol  the  .ict  is  jiartlcularly 
directed  .it  disadvantaged  children.  Most  of 
the  programs  devi.sed  for  using  Title  I  funds 
focus  on  overcoming  educational  handicaps 
by  .ictliig  on  the  child  through  remedial  in- 
struction cultural  enrichment  .md  the  like. 
The  ))reml.se  ;eems  to  be  that  the  deficien- 
cies are  .ill  in  the  child  and  in  the  environ- 
ment irom  which  he  comes 

Our  experiment  rested  on  tlie  premise  that 
at  least  some  of  the  deficiencies-' and  there- 
tore  at  least  some  of  the  remedies — might  be 
in  tlie  .schools,  .md  particularly  m  the  atti- 
tudes of  teachers  toward  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. In  our  experiment  nothing  was  done 
directly  lor  tlie  child.  There  was  no  crash 
program  to  improve  lius  reading  .ibllity.  no 
extra  time  lor  tutoring,  no  program  of  trips 
to  museums  .md  .irt  galleries.  The  only  peo- 
jjle  atlerted  directly  were  the  teachers:  the 
effect  on  the  children  Wius  indirect 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  tliat  one  "total 
l)ii...h"  program  of  the  kind  devised  under 
Title  I  led  in  three  years  to  .i  10-point  gain 
in  I.Q.  bv  -.18  percent  ol  the  children  and  a 
•20-poml  gain  by  12  percent.  The  pains  were 
dramatic,  but  they  did  not  even  match  the 
ones  .ichieved  by  the  •  ontrol-group  children 
in  the  nrst  and  second  grades  of  Oak  School. 
Tliey  were  lar  smaller  than  the  itains  inade 
by  the  children  in  our  experimental  group. 
Perhaps,  then,  more  attention  in  educa- 
tional research  shotUd  be  focused  on  the 
teacher.  If  it  could  be  learned  how  she  is  able 
to  bring  about  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  her  pupils  without  formal 
changes  in  her  methoo  ot  teaching,  other 
teachers  could  be  taught  to  do  the  same.  If 
further  research  .-huwed  that  it  is  possible 
to  una  -eachers  whose  untrained  educational 
style  does  :or  their  jJupiLs  '.vhat  our  teachers 
did  !or  the  special  children,  the  prospect 
would  .sue  that  a  combination  of  sophisti- 
cated selection  <jf  teachers  and  suitable 
training  of  teachers  would  give  all  children 
a  boo.st  toward  getting  .is  much  as  they  pos- 
i.ibly  can  out  of  their  scho<3lmg. 
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is  poignantly  contra.sied  witli  a  telecast 
that  woald  be  iJOs.sible  if  America  had 
taken  fliTn,  forcelul  action  to  avi  the 
Pueblo  back. 

I  connmend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Where   Are   Thiv    Now' 
-Ah   yes-   and   wiiere  are   tliey  now.'   Where 
are  those  congressmen  who  urged  sucli  posi- 
tive action  the  lirst  lew  days  ..iter  the  Pueblo 
was  captured   by   North  Korea. 

We  can  still  hear  them  now.  And  if  after 
a  reasonable  iierujd  of  time  the  crew  and  the 
ship  are  not  returned  then  we  should  po  m 
there  and  gel  them." 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  we  asked  one  congressman 

"After  all  diplomatic  measures  are  ex- 
hausted," he  cMided  the  question  urtfjiUy. 

Well,  do  you  think  within  a  month  tlie 
crew  should  be  released,  we  jiUinged  on. 

"Oh,  yes.  definitely  within  a  month  this 
should  either  be  resolved  or  v^e  should  '.to  in 
there  and  get  them  " 

Tliat  is  twice  you  have  used  that  jjhrasc 
"go  in  there  and  get  them"  Congressman, 
we  pushed  on  Just  exactly  -.vhat  do  you 
mean".'  Should  the  U.S  use  fcjrce  to  remove 
the  crew  and  the  ship'.' 

■"Why  yes,  that's  ex.-xctly  wh.it  I  mean."  he 
replied'.    "We    .should    .■-team    rlKht    into    the 
harbor  and  demand  the  release  oi"  the  crew." 
And  use  force  if  necessary? 
"Yes.  and  use  force  if  neces.sary." 
It  is  now  quickly  at)t)roaching  the  iirft  of 
May.  The  Pueblo  was  pirated  from  the  high 
seas   during  early   Jaiuiarv. 

.And  we  can  now  see  its  .  aptain  on  the  6 
•)m.  news.  But  he  Is  not  speaking  Ijefore 
.\merican  cameras  telling  the  country  how 
ttreat  it  Is  to  be  back 

Instead  he  is  speaking  irom  North  Korea, 
being  forced  to  both  luimiliate  himsPlf  and 
his  country.  This  is  n.'it  happenln-.^  one  week 
or  one  month  after  his  capture. 

It  IS  taking  place  after  almost  fotir  mnnth.s 
of  captivity.  -A  capti\ity  which  should  never 
have  taken  place,  should  never  have  been 
tolerated  for  one  day  after  it  happened  and 
should  never  have  beer,  allowed  to  exist  this 
iong  under  any  circumstances. 
Where  are  they  now? 
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Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  -^CHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans und  .■\incncan  r.ew.sjDapers  arc  not 
the  only  ones  concerned  over  the  ap- 
parent writeoff  of  the  intelligence  ship 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

The  Freeport  News  of  Grand  Bahama 
Island  in  its  .^pril  '27  issue  editorially 
questions  what  has  become  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Con'.-ross  who  pledged  forceful 
action  by  the  United  States  "within  a 
reasonable  lencth  of  time"  after  the  sei- 
'■ure  of  ilie  Pueblo  by  North  Korea. 

The  editorial  tioints  out  that  this  is 
!he  fourth  month  since  the  capture  of 
the  PKcblo  and  .says  that  a  "reasonable 
>  nuth  of  time"  has  Ions  .since  passed. 

North  Korea  s  propaganda  telecast  of 
Ihe  Pueblo's  captain  'being  forced  to 
both  humiliate  himself  and  his  country" 


IN  THE  SENATE  Of^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  March  31, 
1968,  carried  a  very  interesting:  article 
disctissing  the  objectivity  of  the  articles 
in  the  unsolicited  nonsubscription  medi- 
cal publications  which  most  practicing 
physicians  receive. 

it  is  important  to  know  at  the  outset 
that  these  highly  attractive  and  sophisti- 
cated publications  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  the  Nation's  doctors.  They  are 
expensive,  as  any  casual  observer  can 
tell,  with  many  containing  much  useful 
information. 

But  they  have  one  essential  thing  in 
common.  They  all  carry  large  amounts 
of  advertising  touting  the  prescription 
drug  products  of  the  ma.ior  drug  manu- 
facturers. 

A  quick  coimt  in  the  March  25.  1968. 
issue  of  Modem  Medicine  shows  that 
145  of  the  230  pages  in  the  i.ssue  carries 
ads  for  major  drug  companies. 
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Over  200.000  of  tlie  Nation's  practic- 
ing physicians  received  free  copies  of 
Modern  Medicine  periodically. 

It  is  clementai-y  to  conclude  that  the 
doctors  of  this  country  cannot  t^et  an 
objecti\e  repoitinu  ot  the  lu-arintis  ihe 
Monopoly  Suijcominiltec  is  conducting 
on  high  prescription  diug  jjiiccs  from 
this  kind  of  publication. 

The  fact  is  that  the  drug  companies 
do  not  want  the  doctors  to  read  a  bal- 
anced reporting  of  the  heaiiims.  and  this 
limitation  is  impo.sed  on  them  by  the 
financial  influence  of  the  dnm  companies 
in  the  professional  mauayiiu"; 

The  writer  of  the  Washmuton  Post 
article  refers  to  slanted  wiiiinus  and 
planted  articles  by  Pharmaceutical  Man- 
ufacturers Association  writers  iii  these 
magazines. 

Modern  Medicine  on  March  2.5.  I'JfJS. 
carried  an  article  titled  "Washington 
Newsletter:  Chloramphenicol  in  the 
Limelight." 

In  the  entire  anonymous  two  column 
article,  givinu  the  impression  tliat  the 
writer  is  a  medical  man,  not  a  word  is 
devoted  to  the  testimony  of  five  commit- 
tee witnesses,  experts  in  blood  diseases 
and  disorders  all  of  whom  aureed  that 
chloramiihenicol  is  overpre.scribed  and 
misprescnbed  in  90  to  99  jjei'cent  of  the 
patients  on  the  druu. 

Dr.  James  Goddard,  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  DruL'  .Administration,  ac- 
knowled'-"ed  that  all  ".varnin'js  to  the  con- 
trary, the  drm;  was  widely  overpre- 
scribed.  that  FDA's  warninL^s  were  a  co- 
lossal failure"  and  that  he  was  at  his 
"wits  ends"  as  to  how  to  control  the  drug 
more  effectively. 

Tlie  writer  says  at  the  out.set  that 
nothing  really  new  lias  developed"  con- 
cernina  chloramphenicol,  utterly  disre- 
^aidinir  the  crucial  lact  that,  as  the  re- 
sult ot  I  lie  heaiinc'.s.  the  Food  aiut  Duil' 
.Administration  has  agreed  to  impose  new 
rules  on  the  advertising  of  chlorampheni- 
col: that  FDA  will  warn  each  doctor  m 
the  country  by  letter  of  the  newly  un- 
covered facts  that  the  incidence  of  fatal 
side  effects  is  ten  times  greater  than  was 
previously  known:  that  it  should  be  pre- 
scribed in  hospitals  whenever  jxi.ssible 
•.'.here  adequate  blood  tests  can  be  done: 
that  leukemia  is  a  po.ssible  side  effect: 
'hat  It  must  never  be  prescribed  in  minor 
mlections:  and  that  all  ads  for  chlor- 
amphenicol must  carry  warninss  of  the 
po.^sible  danL'crous  .side  effects.  FDA  will 
also  chanae  the  i:>acka'-;e  in.sert  of  in- 
formation and  continually  review  the 
drua's  u.sage. 

Tlie  article  completely  disrei-'ard.s  ;he 
fact  brought  out  in  the  hearines  that 
3.5  million  people  needlessly  aie  iire- 
scribed  the  drug— sub.iectine  them  to 
unwarranted  risk. 

The.se  are  not  my  opinions.  They  are 
the  statements  of  practicinc  medicaT 
doctors,  specialists  in  their  field. 

The  magazine  and  the  v.riter  are  do- 
ing a  disservice  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  And  they  are  doinir  a  question- 
able .service  for  the  drug  companies. 
For  the  writer  is  George  Connery,  full- 
time  editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  As.sociation  Newsletter; 
hardly  an  objecLive  obser^-er  or  unbiased 
newsletter. 
This  Modern  Medicine  editorial  is  a 
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deliberate  attempt  to  plant  biased  and 
dangerous  mlsmformation.  designed  to 
protect  thr"  financial  interests  of  the 
dru«  manufacturers  And  the  publisher 
of  the  maga/ine.  protecting  his  adver- 
tising revenues,  is  as  guilty  of  misin- 
formation as  the  writer 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  and  the  Wash- 
mgton  Newsletter  of  Modern  Medicine 
be  insfrtefl  in  the  Record  in  full  at  this 
point    in    my    remarks 

There  beins  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

MfD'.c*:,    Prfss   Sifts   News   for    Physicians 
I  Bv  Morton  M'.ntz  i 

List  January,  at  the  request  of  the 
pharmaceutical  Arm  of  Chas  Pfizer  &  Co  . 
Rnper  Research  .As.soclates  sampled  public 
opmlon  :n  the  New  York  City  area.  Of  the 
s.imple  polled,  97  per  cent  were  crltu-al  of  the 
drug  industry  In  response'  to  .ine  or  more  of 
six  questions  on  profits  and  pricing  practices. 

But  exr^pr  when  »  thre  tt  )f  regulation 
IS  Involved.  It  Is  not  the  layman's  view  but 
the  doctor'^  that  really  counts  with  makers 
of  prescrtptfon  drugs  The  reason  is  that 
these  medU'lnes  and  ,i  market  onlv  when 
physicians  prescribe  them  .\nd  so  It  Is  the 
doctor  who  must  be  '  sold  "  on  this  or  that 
drug  product;  the  patient's  role  is  merely 
to  pay  the  bill. 

Drug  Arms  begin  to  cultivate  a  doctor  be- 
fore he  Is  a  doctor,  while  he  is  still  a  medical 
studen'  He  Is  given  black  bags,  expense- 
paid  trips,  scholarships.  His  school  may  get 
donations  to  the  building  fund  and  research 
grants. 

Once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, the  physician  is  *..he  target  of  drug  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  efforts  costing 
about  S3000  a  year,  according  to  Dr  James 
L.  Godd  ird.  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  .Administration.  The  total  advertising 
and  promotion  expenditure  was  calculated  by 
Dr  Goddard  at  between  J600  million  and 
$800  million  a  year — between  a  quarter  and  a 
third  of  the  industry's  gross. 

A  large  share  of  that  sum  is  spent  on  ad- 
vertising in  dozens  of  publications  generally 
seen  only  bv  phvsicians  These  publications 
are  sometimes  distinguished  bv  comprehen- 
sive and  reliable  reporting  But  news  that 
touches  on  a  sensitive  nerve  In  the  drug  In- 
dustry can  receive  some  unusual  handling. 

Last  November,  for  example,  a  big  chunk 
of  a  Senate  hearing  on  drug  prices  concerned 
Ml  eight-page  advertising  supplement 
bought  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
.Association  In  the  Reader's  Digest  The  PMA 
called  the  ad  a  "magazine  within  a  maga- 
zine" and  a  "public  service  "  Sen  Gayloiri 
Nelson  i  D-Wls  i  called  it  a  "calculated  de- 
cep'ion   ' 

The  Digest  Insertion  and  the  furor  about 
It  dominated  the  stories  written  by  reporters 
f>r  newspapers  and  wire  -er'-l'^es  But  the 
Digest  flap  was  Ignored  by  Medical  Tribune, 
a  twlce-a-week  newspaper  siipp'jrted  almost 
entlrelv  bv  drug  advertising  and  distributed 
free  to  phvslclans. 

Nor  was  this  curious  example  i.f  news 
Judgment  unique  In  December  Chas  Pfizer 
and  two  other  drug  manufacturers  were  con- 
victed of  a  .-nmlnal  consplracv  *o  rig  the 
prices  of  "wonder"  antibiotics  and  'o  mo- 
nupoll'e  their  sale  Hnlf  of  Medical  Tribunes 
account  was  turned  over  to  companv  procla- 
mations of  Intent  to  appeal  'o  a  complaint 
by  P*1/er  that  it  had  been  done  wrong  by  a 
lurv  which  had  relied  upon  -unjustified  In- 
ference and  suspicion."  to  a  suggestion  by 
Bristol-Myers  Co  that  the  Jury  might  have 
been  influenced  by  inordinate  publicity,  and 
to  an  expression  of  surprise  and  regret  by 
.\merlcan  Cyanamld  Co 
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Not  a  line  In  the  Medical  Irlbune  story 
dealt  with  the  guts  of  the  successful  prose- 
cution case—  the  .specifics  of  production  costs 
prices  and  profits  Thus  were  physician- 
readers  anesthetized  against  the  shock  of  the 
evidence  that  tetracycline  which  cost  as  little 
as  J  1.52  to  produce  was  sold  to  druggists  for 
*30  62  .md  to  consumers  for  $51.  and  that 
mimufacturers'  pretax  profits  on  Investment 
in  antibiotics  was  sometimes  in  the  70  per 
leii t  range 

TWO    CATECOHIF.S 

For-profit,  advertising-supported  publica- 
tions distributed  trfe  to  physicians,  such  as 
the  l-iB.OOO-clrculation  Medical  Tribune,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  two  principal  categories 
of  the  medical  press  Other  examples  of  this 
sroup  are  .Medical  World  .News  (circulation 
230,0001  and  Modern  .Medicine  (circulation 
200  000). 

The  other  major  category  Is  the  Journal  or 
paper  published  bv  a  professional  organl;ta- 
tlon  E.xamples  are  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  an  organlzuttun 
which  gets  dtxiut  half  of  its  Income  from 
advertising,  most  of  it  pharmaceutical;  Psy- 
chl.atrlc  News,  offlclal  newspaper  of  the  .Amer- 
l-an  Psychiatric  .Association.  ;ind  GP  month- 
ly Journal  of  the  American  .Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice. 

OPPOSE    TOCGHEn    Rl't.ES 

Publishers  m  both  categories  cire  u;;ued 
in  -their  opposition  to  proposals  by  the  FD.A 
to  toughen  its  regulations  against  deceptive, 
false  and  unbalanced  advertising  of  pre- 
scription drugs  .And  tne  w.iys  in  which  both 
citegorles  tre.»t  the  news  can  also  be  quite 
itmllar 

The  January  issue  of  Psychiatric  News — 
over  a  third  of  whK-h  w.as  dc\oted  to  adver- 
tising of  druis's  used  to  tre-,it  mental  illness 
and  anxiety — is  a  case  in  point  That  is.sue 
carried  a  story  headlined  '  Generic  Equiva- 
lency' Called  Myth  by  Druu  Producers  '  It 
began 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  .ifler  en- 
during sc\<?n  months  of  vinilent  criticism 
:rom  consumer  organizations  m  testimony 
before  the  .Senate  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee, launclu'd  i  d^'Uble-barreled  ';juntcr- 
attack  late  In  November  " 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  story  was  devuted 
to  a  pro-industry  suitement  by  Alfred  GU- 
man.  a  pharmacologist  who  had  not  testified. 
-Another  20  per  cent  was  given  over  to  two 
mure  nonwune^ses  One's  defense  of  Dr.  Gil- 
man  was  quoted  from  Hospital  Tribune  a 
iister  publlCiition  i>f  Medical  Tribunei.  The 
other  was  reported  'as  agreeing  with  Dr 
Oilman's  statement."  Something  over  10  per 
ceni  of  the  story  Wiis  iccorded  to  ..dual 
fosi.m.inv  -ny  'he  president  ol  the  Ph.irma- 
eu Ileal  Maiiulacturer«i  .As-s-viation.  That  'eft 
aomu  half  ol  the  story  for  a  summary  of 
the  hearmg.s  .nut  two-thirds  of  it  cotis.sted 
(,'f   m  I  term  I   fiivornble  to  the  drug  mdustrv 

In  an  interview,  associate  editor  Herbert 
M.  Oant  w.is  .uked  ;ibout  U\e  unattributed 
sintcment  that  drug  makers  had  been  en- 
during tieven  months  of  virulent  criticism  " 
G.int  iicknowledtted  that  his  paper  had  done 
no  first-hand  reporting  Instead,  he  said  the 
otflclal  new-^paper  ol  the  .American  Psychi- 
atric .Association  had  relied  on  '  secondirv 
"fiurces."  speclflcttlly  including  the  .AMA  News 
aP'l  "press  releases  from  the  Pharmaceutical 
M.inuf.\cturers  .Association  " 

'Let  me  assure  you  we  are  not  kowtowing 
to  the  mnnuf.-icturers  on  those  hearings, " 
Oant  said 

RFIPIIINTS    STATEMENT 

.Another  case  In  point  Is  the  handling  of 
an  Oct.  13  heartUK  bv  the  general  practi- 
tioners' Journal.  GP  The  witness  was  Rich- 
ard M  Furlaud.  president  "f  E  R  Squibb  <V 
Sons  He  came  before  Nelson's  Subcommittee 
with  a  lengthy  prepared  statement  defend- 
ing the  system  of  dual  pnces  under  which 
a   medicine   prescribed    by    brand    name   can 
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be  very  expensive  but  prescribed  under  it.s 
generic,  or  chemical,  nanie  can  be  quite 
lne.\  pensive 

.An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  found 
FHirlaurt's  case  'iinpprsu;tsl\e"  But  GP  wa.s 
so  Impressed  that  it  turned  over  4'2  Blo8.>iy 
pages  in  the  February  1968.  issue  to  excerpt.s 
from  Furlaud's  text. 

GP  did  not,  however  tell  Its  30  000  doctor- 
readers  of  a  development  at  Die  Nelson  hear- 
ing that  was  not  In  .Squlbb's  script  This 
was  the  .Subcommittee's  Introduction  of 
document.s  which  the  FD.A  had  [Prepared  in 
recommending  criminal  pro.secution  of 
Squibb  rhey  recited  "a  long  history  of  ini\- 
ups.  recalls  and  warnlnps  '  that  Indicated  in 
the  agency's  view,  that  the  linn  had  "failed 
to  understand  Its  resixinslbllltles  ;is  a  drug 
manufiicturer."  In  M;irch,  1U67,  .Squibb 
pleaded  no  contest  to  the  .harge.';  In  that 
case,  although  It  has  swceplngly  rejected  the 
FD.A  idlegatlons  .xlred  at  tlie  .\elson  hearing. 

FDA    POLICY    fRtTICI7En 

This  same  Issue  of  GP  carried  ;in  editorial 
r-ondeninmg  the  FD.A's  "new  qet-tf)uch 
pollcv  IS  It  relates  to  advertl.^tng  pages  in 
medical    publications  "   There    were    !4,S 

pages  of  drug  ads  In  that  280-pagc  Issue  of 
GP  Nine  of  them  were  for  drugs  made  bv 
E  R   Squibb 

"I  dldn  t  know  that  ""  s.ild  Mac  F  Cah.il. 
publisher  n(  GP  Tlie  Squibb  ;uls.  he  .~ald  In 
a  phone  Interview  hivd  "no  bearing"  'ti  the 
publication  of  the  testlmonv  by  Squlbb's 
president  As  to  the  FDA  dt>cuments  recom- 
mending a  prosecution,  Cahal  said,  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  it. 

GP  is  aware  of  the  Importance  of  .idver- 
tlslng,  however  To  lure  ads  It  has  prepared 
a  brochure  of  reprints  of  Cabal's  'News- 
letters" and  editorials  from  GP  and  .Ameri- 
can Pamllv  PhysUlan.  .mother  .Academy  pub- 
lication Captioned  "News  and  Views,  "  the 
brochure  Is  substituted  "'  of  Interest  to  the 
pharmaceutical   Industry" 

-Ail  of  the  .'eprlnts  .ittack  prescribing  drtig.s 
by  generic  name  and  defend  [irescrlblng  h\- 
brand  names,  such  as  those  that  nil  the  .id 
pages  of  both  publications  Proponents  *  l 
geu'Tic  prescriptions  were  ridiculed  in  onf 
editorial  as  people  who  'dont  know  ,ui 
aspirm  tablet  from  a  jelly  bean   ' 

BEHIND    TJIE    NEWS 

.Among  the  commercial  publlcatlcns. 
McGraw-Hill's  Medical  World  News,  a 
glossy-paper  biweekly,  is  the  circulation 
leader  Its  editor  Is  Dr  Morris  Plshbem, 
former  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  AMA. 
The  consulting  editor  Is  Dr  Howard  .A  Rusk. 
During  the  past  two  years.  Dr  Rusk  lia.s 
been  second  on  the  masthead  and  has  writ- 
ten  the     Behind   the  News"  column 

While  being  paid  for  his  worlt  at  Medical 
World  News.  Dr  Rusk  has  continued  to  con- 
tribute a  column  every  Sunday  to  the  New 
■york  Times  There  he  has  round  occasion 
to  praise  to  readers  of  the  times  the  per- 
formance of  the  industry  th.it  Is  almost  the 
single  soxirce  of  support  for  Medical  \Vi>rld 
News. 

On  Oct  2  1966  for  example.  Dr  Husk's 
column  In  the  Times  commended  the  pre- 
scription-drug manufacturers  a-s  a  bastion 
against  inflation  With  permission  from  the 
Times,  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  distributed  reproductions  of  the 
column. 

.An  .Associated  Press  .storv  of  Dec  20  1966. 
carried  in  the  Times  called  attention  to 
Dr  Rusk's  compassionate  spirit,  althiugh 
not  necessarily  to  his  repertorlal  detach- 
ment The  item  .said  that  "a  mlllion-doUar 
gift  of  .Salk  polio  ".acclne  for  600  000  South 
Korean  children  has  arrived  from  the  United 
Stales.  TTie  '.at cine  was  donated  by  the 
maker.  Fll  Llllv  of  IndhuuipoUs.  at  the  re- 
quest of  Dr  Howard  A  Rusk,  chairman  of 
the  .American-Korean  Foiindatlori  " 


ANONYMO'  S    Al'THOR 

.Another  eminent  physician,  heart  special- 
ist Irvine  H  Page  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation,   is  editor  of  Modern   Medicine. 

But  the  approximately  200  000  physicians 
who  receive  Modern  Medicine  have  not  been 
told  who  WTltes  its  "Washington  Newslet- 
ter." It  is  George  Conncry.  whose  full-time 
job  Is  editing  and  reporting  for  the  PMA's 
Newsletter.  Connery.  who  says  he  never  has 
written,  "an  intentional  line  of  public  rela- 
tions or  prof>,»gaiida."  gave  this  advice  to 
Modern  Medicine's  readers  in  a  "Newsletter" 
last  July  about  Nel.-on's  drug-price  hear- 
ings 

"Thus,  it  might  be  as  late  as  mid-Septem- 
ber before  the  PMA  will  have  the  chance 
to  present  its  broad,  balanced  picture  of 
what  tiie  industry  contributes  to  health, 
how  It  goes  about  doing  so.  and  why  Its 
profit  level   has  to  be  higher  .  .     " 

INDEI'ENIJFNT  Nl  WSTAVFR 

The  Medical  Tribune,  wlio.'-e  treatment  of 
the  criminal  price-rlgging  trial  occupii'd  our 
;ittentlon  earlier,  calls  itself  "The  Only  In- 
dependent .Medical  Newspaper  In  the  US" 
But  it  leaves  unanswered  the  question  what 
II  ;  -  independent  of 

.Medical  Tribune  has  extraordinarily  close 
links  with  William  Douglas  McAdams.  Inc., 
an  advertising  agency  which  claims  to  be  the 
leader  in  the  field  of  medical  advertising. 
The  .American  .Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies  forbld.s  ownership  of  news  media 
by  ad  accncler,.  in  order  to  preclude  con- 
tlicts  of  interest  But  the  McAdams  agency 
is  not  a  member  ot  the  Association 

The  agency's  clients,  partlctilarly  the 
Roche  Laboratories  division  of  Hoffmann- 
La  Roche.  Inc  .  are  the  dominant  advertisers 
in  Medical  Tribune 

In  the  40-page  issue  of  last  Feb.  22.  for 
example,  22  of  atiproxlmately  27  pages  of 
advertising  were  for  drugs  produced  by  Mc- 
Adams' clients— Roche  Laboratories  (14 
pages),  Warner-Chllcott  Laboratories  (5). 
Upjohn  Co.    '21    and   CIBA    Pharmaceutical 

Clr    I  1  I 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  publication  has 
undertaken  critical,  jirolonged  campaigns 
against  certain  drugs,  including  one  for 
arthritis  and  one  for  influenza.  But  the  man- 
\ifacturers  are  rarely  if  ever  among  those 
that  .idvertlse  In  Medlc;il  Tribune, 

rhe  executive  editor  ni  the  Tribune  Is  Dr. 
Jo::.eph  Gennls,  who  is  .simultaneously  execu- 
tive vice  president  oi  the  McAdams  ad 
agency. 

Dr.  Arthur  M  Sackler.  a  founder  ol  Medi- 
cal Tribune,  recently  retired  as  board  chair- 
man of  the  .McAdams  lirm.  which  he  jo.ned 
m  1941 

For  many  years  the  relationship  between 
the  McAdams  agency,  .Medical  Tribune  and 
related  Sackler  enterprises  including  the 
World  Wide  Medical  News  Service  has  been 
clubbv.  Employes  have  shared,  at  130  East 
59th  St  In  New  York  City,  office  space,  a 
library,  other  facilities,  a  single  personnel 
director  i  James  Braunworth),  a  single  em- 
ploye director  ahe  one  dated  Dec.  7.  1965, 
for  example,  lists  about  280  names)  and 
medical  advisers 

There  have  been  Joint  Christmas  parties 
,ind  social  functions  at  which  informal  finan- 
■  lal  reports  were  given  by  Drs.  Sackler  and 
Gennis  on  how  well  "the  company" — singu- 
lar— was  doing. 

Last  year,  after  the  FDA  announced  pro- 
posals to  tighten  Its  regulations  to  assure 
honestv  and  bal.ince  in  ads  for  prescription 
drugs,  96  written  objections  (and  zero  en- 
dorsements! were  filed.  Drug  makers  filed  30. 
medicAl  ad  ;i.gencles  46,  publishers  14.  trade 
groups  4  and  Individuals  2.  For  McAdams, 
Dr  DeForest  Ely.  president  of  the  ad  agency, 
pro'ested  that  the  regulations  would  "Jeop- 
.;rdize  freedom  of  the  press." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE    AVTOMATON     SYNDROME 

During  a  hearing  held  by  his  subcommit- 
tee, Nelson  remarked  that  if  he  went  to  any 
meeting  of  a  local  medic.il  s<x-;ety  .md  .i.sked. 

"What  do  you  think  about  the  drug  indus- 
try?" he  could  predict  wii.it  doctors  would 
tell  him:  "That  the  industry  "ha.s  to  have 
high  profits  becatise  they  do  a  lot  ol  research 
and  It  is  a  very  risky  business."  Doctor.',  who 
say  this.  Nelson  said,  "sound  like  .lUtoma- 
tons." 

Tlie  Senator,  who  is  lurnselt  tlie  son  of  .i 
])hyslclan,  went  on  Xj  recall  an  i-»ccasion  in 
Wisconsin   when    four   dcK-tors   took   him    on 

about  his  Investigation  into  drug  prices 
•I   said    I   will    tell    you    what   I    will    do"" 

Nelson  related.  "Just  let  one  of  the  doctors 

step  a-side  and  I  will   tell  him  '.vh;it  you  are 

going  to  tell  me  and  we  come  l)ack  together. 

And  I  did,  in  some  deUiil;  he  wa.s  <jutr.iged." 
But  the  doctor  should  not  have  been  sur- 

pri.sed.   Tlie   Senator,    loo.   .--ees    ih  >    medical 

press. 
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Chloramphenicol  in  the  Limelight 
For  a  varietv  of  re.con.'.  the  clilorainphen- 
Icol  problem  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  na- 
tional atlenlion  For  pl.vsicuuis  who  r(  ad 
the  medical  liter.auie,  nothing  realK  new 
has  developed  But  i.t  :-4enate  hearings  the 
risks  of  the  dru;.:  -as  well  a.s  its  value — -irc 
being  widely  discu.i;,ed,  .nd  tlic  te-tlmo.n'  is 
being  wldelv  publi^izid. 

The  sequence  of  ■■,e:its  v.-hich  brought 
chloramphenicol  into  Uie  lunehphi  ijeg,ii; 
early  in  1967,  when  hearings  were  started  bv 
a  Senate  Small  Busines.s  ..,ub,onin-iiltee  iie;.d- 
ed  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nel.so.i  D,  Wis.i  His 
appointment  as  ch.iirtn.ui  ii.id  been  arranged 
by  his  predecessor.  Sen  Ru.ssell  Long  lU 
La.),  because  .Sen.  Nelso:i  was  willing  to 
launch  a  full-scale  inve.^-tigatlon  of  the  drug 
Industry.  Sen.  Long  would  have  done  ihis 
but  was  too  busy  as  chalrm.m  of  the  Fmaiicc 
Committee  and  .^s  pariv  •>i.l..i-. 

The  hearings  lollowcd  the  u.sual  cour.se. 
At  first  the  onlv  -.vitnrsi.es  were  tho.se  critical 
of  the  drug  indu,stry.  Heactlr.g.  mdu.stry 
spokesmen  charged  Chairman  Nelson  with 
improper  condu.:t  of  the  !.carl:i;^.s  ;;;id  de- 
manded that  the  drug  makers  liave  v.  chance 
to  make  their  case  before  the  record  Ijecaine 
loaded  with  one-sidod  testimony.  In  late 
surruner.  several  companifs  'v'ere  allowed  to 
testify.  Addressing  these  witnesses.  Sen,  Nel- 
son repeatedlv  ..i'ked  them  to  produce  ^-c;- 
entific  evidence  that  trade  name  ar.d  generic 
r.ame  drugs  arc  not  necersarilv  ther;peii- 
tic.illy  equivalent. 

Parke.  Davis  and  Com.piiny  accepted  the 
challenge  on  chlorampheniroi.  .-.  dru-t  wlUch 
it  had  developed  and  patented  ;■.•■.  Cliloroinv- 
cetin  in  1948.  The  patent  l.,i.s  expired  early  m 
1967  and  generic  chloramphenicols  h.ad  come 
onto  the  market.  With  the  approval  of  tlie 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Parke,  Davis 
conducted  clinical  tests  on  Chloromycetin 
and  four  of  its  generic  competitors.  When 
the  results  were  In  hand.  Leslie  M  Lueck  of 
Parke,  Davis  testified  before  Sen  Nelson.  He 
said  the  generics  definitely  were  found  to  be 
therapeutically  ineffective,  when  compared 
with  Chloromycetin,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  so  far  off  as  to  be  a  danger  to  public 
health. 

Sen.  Nelson  naturally  wasn't  too  pleased 
with  this  testimony.  He  was  even  less  en- 
chanted when  FDA  shortly  afterward  ruled 
all  generics  except  one  off  the  market,  giving 
Parke,  Davis  about  the  same  position  ;t  had 
when  its  patent  was  rttU  effective.  Later, 
even  this  one  generic  was  taken  off  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  uncertain  how  many  of  the  generic 
manufacturers  will  go  to  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  clinical  tests  FDA  is  demanding. 
The  next  move  was  up  to  Sen  Nelson.  He 
called  In  five  physicians  to  discuss  chlor.'.m- 
phenicol.    All    were    recognized    as    i-killed    m 


hematologv.  Later  he  ran  ;:  repe;tl  of  this 
perlurmaiice.  with  other  speci.illsts  as  wit- 
nesses. Out  ol  all  Ihis  came  no  inlormatlon 
that  medical  scienlists  ha, enl  known  lor  at 
le.ust  niteen  vers 

■Sen.  Nelson,  who  hiu--  an  ..Jip  .le-itly  ditli- 
cult  reelection  coming  up  in  Wi^'"<uis;n  this 
ye.ir,  prob.ibly  is  not  Ihn.ugh  with  chloram- 
phenicol Uecau.se  repf>rts  on  the  he.irlngs  i^re 
being  published  in  the  lay  prcrs,  the  me.s.sagc 
ot  this  drug's  dangers  should  reach  even 
tlio.'^e  d.octors  who  don't  read  niedicl 
journ.il> 


MR.    .MUHPHV.    WHEHK    IS   S.M-ETV  ' 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

Ml-     1  ot'I.'^IANA 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRHSKN'rAI'IVES 

Tut'sdaij.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  Il.ARICK.  Mr.  SiJoakcr.  thi.s  moin- 
i.,-'.s  'sVashinKtoii  Post  earned  a  full-pauc 
auv(  i'ti.'^emem  v.l!i("h  cX()ri'.^,"-t'i.i  llu'  t"'"'- 
i-ern  und  outiu'lil  tear  ol  the  citi/cu.s  <>i 
our  Nation',--  Capital  over  the  cuniinucri 
murder,   looting,   burniim,   and   violcnr. 

It  boromes  apparent  that  tho,se  in  lead- 
ership lack  courape  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  tJieir  otlicc.  An  aiou.sed  citizen  mu.si 
.speak  (jut^-take  action  or  re.siRn. 

Mr.  .SiieaK.er,  under  unanimous  eon.-'-rt 
I  mcl'Jdt-  the  ad  in  the  Hecuru: 
Bfn-    brown    I.s   Dkad-    Is  Law    I-;:-.h>rci,mi.nt 
Also  Dead'' 

Brown.    UenJ.anm;    On   Tuesday,   April   M 
196a     Beniumln    Brown   ol    1900  Lvltonsvilie 
rd,.   Silver'  Spring.   Md  .   beloved   husband   '.: 
Freda  Brown;  devoted  lather  "f  Miss  Harbarii 
Brown  of  Silver  Spring.  Md    Also  .-urvived  b\ 
uvii    listers.    Mrs.     Fave    Blanken    and    Mr.' 
Molhc    Cohen,    both    of    .Silver    Spring.    Mo 
Services  at  the  C.  D.  Goldberg  cc  Son  Funer.-.l 
Home.  4217  Itth  st,  nw..  on  Thursday,  Mav  2. 
at  2  p.m.  Interment  B'nal  Isr..el  Cemetery.  In 
mourning    ..t     1900    LvttonsvlUe    rd..    Sliver 
Spring.    Md,     Apt     nee     Fami'r    >uggests    m 
lieu  of' llowers  contributions  be  made  lo  the 
Steven   Jay    Brown   Memorial    at   xhc   Jewish 
Foundation   lor   Retarded   Children.   6200   ^U 

St.  nW. 

Mr.   Brown   was   shot   while   defending   lils 

propertv. 

Should  an.archy  prevail  becau.se  a  small 
segment  of  the  population  lakes  the  law  Into 
its  own  hands'.'  Should  bands  of  hoodlums 
be  allowed  to  continue  jjreying  on  law- 
abiding  clti?ens.  Negro  and  -.vhlte,' 

When  hoodlums — regardless  of  ..ge.  sex  or 
color— are  undeterred  by  the  prospect  of  ef- 
fective law-enforcement,  no  one  is  safe.  I! 
criminals  can  loot,  burn  and  kill  in  the  Iiiner 
City  without  fear  of  consequences,  it  Is  only 
a  question  of  lime  before  you.  your  famllv 
and  vour  business  can  feel  the  effect.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  work  or 
play:  When  law  enforcement  ceases,  disre- 
spect   for    the    law    Is    encouraeed. 

When  vou  walk  or  drive  through  many 
areas  of  Washington,  do  you  feel  safe — or 
scared?  Do  you  encourage  your  friends  and 
relatives  to  visit  the  Nation's  Capital  at  this 
lime? 

Is  the  battle  over?  Not  for  the  citizens 
whose  lives  are  threatened.  Not  for  the 
businessmen  who  cannot  rebuild  because 
they  cannot  get  insurance.  Not  for  the  few 
who  have  surmounted  the  obstacles  of  arson 
and  looting,  and  have  reopened  only  to  face 
new  threats  of  extortion  and  worse.  Not  for 
the  people  who  are  out  of  Jobs,  Not  for  the 
people  who  were  burned  out  of  their  homes. 
Who  Is  at  fault?  Certainly  not  the 
majoritv  of  citizens,  white  or  Neiiro.  Certaln- 
!v   not  'the   majority   of   the   poor,   Negro   or 


white    Certainly  not   the  policeman  on   the 
bent    who  must  obey  orders 

This  is  no  revolt  of  youth  against  older 
^generations  This  U  no  revolt  of  the  poor 
iK.tlnst  the  wealthy  This  Is  no  part  of  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  whose  real  leaders 
know  that  Utopia  doesn  t  have  to  be  built  on 
ashes 

It  13  an  open  attack  by  a  few  criminals 
aijalnst  a  community  that  lacks  firm  leader- 
ship and  the  courage  to  demand  that  its 
leiders  exercise  their  authority — or  resign. 

We  believe  that  law  enforcement  suffers 
when  the  police  are  handcuffed  Instead  of 
the  criminals  We  be!;eve  that  citizens  are 
entitled  tu  protection  and  safety 

Where  is  the  safety.  Mr  Murphy?  Where  Is 
•i.e  pru'ectiiin.  Mr  Murphy'  Where  will 
traj;edy  strike  nexf  Today,  the  Inner  City 
Tomorrow,  the  residential  areas,  the  suburbs 

Tod.iy.  Ben  Brown  Tomorrow??? 

l'u^.:^ni-d  b'tuu^e  \orn^  i,;  um  have  lost  ow 
lives,  many  of  us  have  lost  our  property,  and 
a'.l  of  ui  uant  to  preserve  lau;  and  order  for 
ail  reiidents  of  the  Washington  area  and 
for  the  I'nited  States  u:e  love 

WA.-5JUNGTUN.  DC     Ret.*il  Liquor 
Dialers  Assoc:*tu'in.  Inc. 


HOG   KILLINGS 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

ijF   <i  •.  TH    n\'-:  jta 

I.V  THE  SENATE  OF    IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  196S 

Mr.  MrGOVERN  M:.  Pre.sident.  ar- 
ticles protecting  the  slaughter  of  hoss 
and  cattle  by  members  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  have  been  placed 
ir.  the  Record  and  in  fairness  to  that  or- 
-aiu^ation  I  tliink  the  Record  should 
-hould  also  reflect  a  little  of  the  other 
>;de  A  -lood  many  newspapers  in  rural 
area.c  aware  of  the  desperate  economic 
^it'jarion  of  farmers,  have  described  the 
meat  animal  killings  as  distasteful  to 
them,  but  understandable. 

Glenn  Kreu-cher.  farm  editor  of  the 
Lincoln.  Ncbr .  Star  recently  wrote  a 
Farm  Roundup  column  in  his  newspaper 
which  underscores  comment  I  have  seen 
by  editors  in  several  Midwest  newspapers, 
mcludms:  Michi-'an.  Minnesota.  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Indiana.  The  tenor  is  m- 
vanably  that  waste  of  food  in  a  hunsr>' 
country  is  shockmit.  but  that  the  plight 
of  farmers  has  caused  them  to  use  des- 
perate and  dramatic  methods  to  brine 
their  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
public 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Kreuschers  Faitn  Roundup  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein.;  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

The  F.^rm  Roi'NDLT 
(By  Glenn  Kreuscher) 

"What  do  you  think  about  al!  the  hogs 
being  killed  b>  rhe  NFx:)''' 

I  have  ha«.l  this  quesuon  put  to  me  bv 
many  people  from  different  walk^  of  life  but 
I  will  use  the  answer  I  cave  a  gentleman 
from  Minne.ipolii.  Minn  .  who  stopped  a:  the 
v'tfice  and  asked  the  question 

My  answer  was.  T  never  heard  you  voice 
concern  about  farmers  or  ranchers,  their 
fanuUes  or  the  manv  businessmen  ui  small 
communities  that  depend  upon  agriculture 
lor  their  living 


EXT^:^^10^b  of  RhMARK.s 

There  are  going  to  be  some  fathers' 
daughters  that  will  not  get  a  new  hat  for 
Ea-ster.  new  .-hi)es  and  many  other  purchases 
this  spring  I  haven't  seen  you  give  uus  much 
concern — that  agriculture  is  furnishing  a 
lack  of  income  for  people  to  live  on  a  par 
Aith  the  rest  of  society. 

You  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  more  con- 
erned  about  pigs  than  you  are  the  welfare 
of  niunans  Of  families  that  have  their  backs 
*.  J  the  wall  trying  to  provide  you.  "he  con- 
sumer, with  the  highest  quality  lood  and 
Sber  In  the  world. 

Did  you  e\er  think  that  puUint;  that 
trigger  on  a  rifle  is' a  distasteful  job  l.jr  the 
larmer''  Do  you  have  .uiy  Idea  of  'he  pangs 
of  worry,  concern  and  frustration  that 
brought  conditions  to  the  place  where  a 
fiixnier  who  loves  livestock  has  to  kill  his 
acumaU  to  bring  attention  to  his  plight  ' 

■  Did  yuu  notice  that  where  one  group  of 
farmers  did  donate  the  pigs  they  were  going 
to  kill  to  the  unfortunate,  they  barely  rated 
mention  in  the  news' 

T  am  glad  you  asked  the  question  what 
do  I  think  about  the  hog  killing.  Person- 
ally. I  don  t  like  It  but  it  does  point  up  the 
fact  that  people  must  be  shaken  belore  they 
taJie  notice  or  care  about  a  problem  ' 

About  this  time  I  let  up  because  my  visitor 
was  beginning  to  wipe  his  eyes  as  he  said, 
Is  the  agricultural  income  problem  this  se- 
rious'" 

In  the  next  few  minutes  a  very  intelligent 
man  who  has  been  a  tremendous  success  in 
hLS  business  to<jk  a  new  viewpoint  on  agrl- 
ciUture. 

'This  Is  terrible — that  many  farmers  need 
an  investment  of  more  than  $'200,000  and  axe 
not  nw.king  the  wages  accepted  as  avenu^e 
in  the  city  Why  hasn't  something  been  done 
about  this'  Why  h.isn  t  some  one  rewarded 
'he  farmer  and  rancher  for  producing  good 
:ood'  ■  asked  my  visitor  .is  he  let  loose  wltn 
a  number  of  fundamental  observations  that 
iiave  been  going  the  rounds  in  agriculture  for 
some  time. 

'Now  you  wouldn't  have  gotten  so  e.xclted 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  nationwide  news 
on  hog  slaughter  and  burial,  would  you'"  I 
asked 

■  This  puts  quite  a  bit  different  viewpoint 
of  hog  killings  But  if  the  shock  of  the  NFO 
ty.ing  so  shiKking  and  revealing  to  waxe  us 
•.ip,    said  the  •.isitor 

After  getting  my  point  across  that  the 
American  public  hasnt  been  too  ready  to  sav 
thajik  you  to  imfTiciilture  and  there  are  prob- 
lems that  must  be  faced.  I  then  told  mv 
friend  that  I  toiT  had  not  enjoyed  the  ne.vs 
of  hog  kiUini:s.  But  If  the  shock  of  the  NFO 
actions  woke  someone  up  as  completely  as  it 
did  him.  I  could  take  the  unpleasiint  part  of 
the  matter  and  Just  hope  someone  came  up 
with  some  answers  before  the  day  when  our 
hard  working  fiirmers  and  ranchers  are  re- 
placed by  a  system  that  figures  a  profit  before 
•he  consumer  gets  his  food 

That  equation  could  be  tougher  than  party 
and  I  am  not  going  to  have  much  comp.is- 
>ion  tor  those  who  wish  for  the  good  old  days 
.>:     larmers  and  nnchers  " 


Mil  1 1 


I  uus 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  CHILD 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER.  JR. 

OF    Lol/tsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  VVAGG0NNP:R  Mr  Speaker,  what 
I  have  to  say  waa  better  said  m  the  Bible 
several  times.  Once  with  the  words,  'Out 
nf  the  mouth  of  babes."  and.  in  another 
instance,  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  ' 


From  out  of  the  sound  and  fury  ot 
thase  who  ttxiay  'vvould  belittle,  humble. 
or  deny  our  country  m  liiese  tesiinu  days 
of  trial,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  mrl.  'Aho,  thoutih  .she  is  neither 
a  babe  nor  a  child,  is  nevertheless  quali- 
fied to  be  listed  m  that  general  category- 
She  is  a  sixth  tirade  student  at  Westwocd 
School  in  Shreveport.  La 

Her  brief  letter  should  be  made  re- 
quired readm*?  ever>'  morning  before 
Drt-akfast  by  every  Member  of  tins  and 
the  otiier  bcxly  and  by  everyone  at  the 
oilier  end  of  Penn.sylvania  Avenue.  It 
says  in  less  than  100  words  what  many 
of  us  have  been  to'ing  to  say  in  volimies 
for  years.  Maybe  we  can  take  some  les- 
sons m  clarity  from  this  youngster.  She 
writes: 

Shreveport    La  , 

March   It,  1968. 
Hon.  Joe  D   Wacgonner. 
Hoit^e  O'fiie  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir;  I  .im  a  sixth  gr.ider  at  West- 
wi>xl  scliool  m  Shreveport.  We  are  nov.'  In- 
volved in  the  study  of  ancient  history 

As  we  studv  the  rea.sons  for  the  fall  of 
Rome  we  compare  them  with  the  problems 
of  our  country  We  see  the  nece.ssity  to  act 
now  to  keep  Amenc^i  a  free.  Christia!i  nation 

I  would  like  vou  to  know  that  Uiere  .tre 
still  young  .Ame.'ncans  who  .strive  for  a  free 
country  .md  back  you  one  iiuiidred  percent 
m  Vietmun. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Helen  Whitsom. 


NEW  YORK  LAWYER  GROUPS  ISSUE 
REPORTS  UN   WIRETAPPING 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

L'F    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STA  TES 
Tue:?day.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  two  magnificent  reports  by 
distinguished  lawyers  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  wiretapping,  the  subject  of  leg- 
islation which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  One  statement  is  from  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers'  Association  Com- 
nntlees  on  Civil  Riiihts  and  Federal  Leg- 
islation and  the  other  is  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Leuislation  and  Civil  Rights 
of  the  .Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York 

When  I  was  attorney  general  for  the 
State  of  New  York  I  administered  the 
wiretapping  statute.  I  fully  endor.se  the 
tinding  of  the  reports  to  which  I  have 
referred.  We  do  have  court-controlled 
wiretapping  m  New  York  and  I  believe 
there  is  mucli  in  these  reports  which 
can  instruct  Senators  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  pending  bill  which  they  will  tind  use- 
ful, which  IS  based  on  many  years  of 
experience,  including  my  experience  as 
.ittorney  -teneral  of  New  York. 

New  York  State  lias  had  for  many 
years  a  statute  which  pennitted  wire- 
tapping on  court  order,  by  certain  .aw 
enforcement  autlioiitiis  The  New  York 
law  has  recently  been  found  inadequate 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  revision  is 
necessary  to  provide  certain  additional 
safeguards — such  as  notice  and  short 
expii-ation  period  of  the  court  order  The 
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State  legislature  is  now  considering  a 
new  law  submitted  by  Govenior  Rocke- 
feller, but,  pending  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  S.  917.  It  IS  unlikely  that  final 
action  will  be  taken. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
also  prompted  a  thorough  review  of  the 
entire  sub.iect  by  two  prestigious  bar 
gi-oup.s— the  New  York  County  Lawyer's 
A.ssociation  Committees  on  Civil  Rights 
and  on  Federal  Legislation,  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Federal  Legislation  and  Civil 
Rights  of  the  .Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  While  neither  re- 
port con.Mders  the  si>ecifics  of  title  III  of 
this  bill,  as  reported,  both  focus  on  the 
so-called  Blakey  bill,  which  was  the 
origin  of  the  measure  we  are  considering. 

Because  the  views  of  these  distin- 
guished lawyers  are  so  verj-  revelant  to 
the  ptnding  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  text  of  both  reports  be 
printed  m  the  Exten.sions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Proposed   Lec.isi.ation    <m-    Wiretapping   and 

EAVf.SDROi'PING    .\rTER    BERGER    V.    NEW    YoRK 

AND  Kat/  r    UNITED  States 
iBv  the  Committees  on   Federal   Legislation 
and  Civil  Rights  of  the  As.soclution  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  vexing  .-.ubject  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdrojjping  has  been  under  renew  by 
Congress  tor  vears  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  numiTous"  reports  and  studies  by  many 
groups,  including  Committees  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. The  serious  consideration  currently 
being  given  bv  the  Congress  to  various  leg- 
islati'.  e  proposals,  together  with  the  new  con- 
stitutional i^iudelines  liiid  down  in  the  recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
Brrqrr  V  .\"U'  Ynk.  :?88  US.  41  (1967)  and 
Kat:  V  V'litrd  States.  :?89  U.S.  ?!47  (1967), 
require  a  trcsh  appraisal  both  of  the  prob- 
lem and  ol  possible  solutions. 

In  U'62.  when  an  Administration  bill  that 
provided  lor  limited  wiretapping  was  before 
Congress,  two  committees  of  this  Association 
issue<l  reports,  one  approving  and  the  other 
dis.approvmg  the  bill,  because  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  a.s  to  whether  any  wiretapping  by 
law  enforcement  officials  should  be  permitted. 
I. See  Report.-  oi  Committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  Concerned  with  Federal  Leg- 
islation. Vol  I,  .Bulletin  No.  3.  July  1962. 
pp  93  and  1:26  i  There  was  also  a  division  of 
opinion  in  the  recent  landmark  report  by 
the  President '.s  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment .out  the  Administration  of  Justice  (the 
•'President's  Commission  "  i .  which  said:  ' 

■\\  maiority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission believe  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  granting  careiully  circumscribed 
authority  lor  electronic  .surveillance  to  law 
enforcement  officers  to  the  e:vteut  it  may  be 
consistent  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  People  v  Bcrger  and.  further,  that 
the  availability  of  such  specific  authority 
would  signihcantlv  reduce  the  incentive  for. 
and  the  incidence  of.  improper  electronic 
surveillance 

■The  other  iiienibers  ol  the  CommiESion 
have  .-eritjus  doubts  .ibout  the  desirability  of 
such  authority  and  believe  that  without  the 
kind  ol  searching  inquiry  that  would  result 
irom  turtiier  congressional  consideration  of 
electronic  surveillance,  particularly  ol  the 
problems  ol  bugging,  there  is  insufficient 
basis  to  strike  ihis  balance  against  the  inter- 
ests of  privacy." 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  legislative  options 
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which  have  been  proposed  in  recent  luonlhs. 
and  the  new  constitutional  climate  In  which 
these  choices  must  now  be  considered,  the 
Committees  on  Federal  Legislation  .md  Civil 
Rights  have  deemed  it  appropriate  to  mount 
a  joint  etfort  to  consider  these  problems,  m 
whlcli  they  have  a  common  interest.  .Accord- 
ingly, a  joint  subcommittee  was  created  and 
charged  with  the  task  ol  det.iiled  study  The 
subcommittee,  whose  members,  like  those  of 
the  full  Committees,  caint  irom  v\ldely  dll- 
lerlng  professional  backgrounds  and  umially 
held  widely  divergent  \iews.  ultimately 
reached  agreement  on  many  issues.  Similarly. 
the  two  full  Committees,  alter  extensive  and 
vigorous  discussion,  have  themselves  achle\  ed 
substantial  con.sensus. 

Three  basic  areas  of  agreements  na\e 
emerged: 

1.  All  Of  US  agree  llmt  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  are  highly  dangerous  practices 
presenting  an  extraordinary  threat  ixi  indi- 
vidual liberties. 

2.  All  ot  us  agree  that  the  chaoilc  condi- 
tions presently  existing  m  This  Held  serve 
neither  the  interests  ol  individual  liberty  nor 
the  legitimate  needs  ol  law  enUircement .  and 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The.se  coiKliiions 
include:  a  federal  wireiap  law  which,  .il- 
ihough  on  Its  lace  strictly  iirohibitive,  is  un- 
enlorced  and  unenlorccable:  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  existing  law  by  individuals  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try: virtual  absence  ol  .niv  n-siulation  ol 
eavesdropping,  despite  its  nureasi'ig  i)reva- 
lence  and  the  exploding  leclniology  :ii  ilie 
area;  and  a  confusing  iKidgepodue  oi  .-,i;iiut- 
ards  under  existing  sl;ite  laws. 

3.  Most  of  US  agree  that,  in  ihe  light  ol  the 
foregoing,  new  legislation  is  reejuired  under 
which  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  would 
be  narrowly  confined  and  strictly  controlled. 
under  uniform  federal  standards  and  m  i)re- 
clsely  defined  circumstances. 

Starting  from  these  premises,  we  have  ex- 
amined tliree  principal  measures  currently 
pending  before  Congress,  embodying  sub- 
stantially differing  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  have  also  considered  certain  pro- 
posals advanced  by  Committee  members 
and  others.  No  one  of  the  three  bills  has 
been  found  fully  satisfactory.  Each,  however, 
contains  elements  which,  when  combined 
with  certain  other  provisions  discussed  below, 
we  believe  could  provide  a  realistic,  construc- 
tive and  viable  basis  for  new  federal  legisla- 
tion, on  an  experimental  basis. 

Summary  aiid  Rcrommendat-ton.^ 
P.art  I  of  this  Report  deals  with  the  Con- 
stitutional requirements  under  the  Fourth 
and  Fourteenth  Amentlments  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Part  II  describes  the  three  legis- 
lative proposals  which  were  considered  by 
our  Committees.  Part  III  proceeds  to  analyze 
the  issues  presented  by  the  Blakey  BUI.  out  of 
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'  President's   Commission.   "The   Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society"  ( 1967).  p.  203. 
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-  .Some  members  feel  that  wiretapping  uid 
eavesdropping  are  touiUy  repugnant  to  per- 
sonal liberties  and  would  preler  no  permis- 
sive legislation  whatsoever,  or  permissive  leg- 
islation only  in  the  area  of  national  security. 
Some  others,  on  the  other  hand,  would  favor 
legislation  authorizing  broader  governmental 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  than  most 
members  would  support. 

'S.  675.  introduced  by  Sen.  McClellan  (the 
McClellan  Bill  i :  S.  928.  introduced  by  Sen. 
Edward  'V.  Long  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress and  supported  bv  the  Administration 
(the  Long  Bill):  and  H.R.  13482.  drafted  by 
Professor  Blakev  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School 
at  the  request  of  the  President's  Commission. 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  by 
Rep.  Mcculloch  and  the  current  session  by 
Rep.  McDade  ( the  Blakey  Bill ) .  This  report 
was  completed  before,  and  hence  does  not 
deal  specifically  with,  an  amended  version  of 
the  Blakey  Bill  recently  introduced  as  Title 
III  of  the  "Safe  Streets'  bill.  See  page  9.  in!ia. 


which  evolve  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  Report  In  Part  IV  the  Report  deals 
with  the  problem  of  consent  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  Part  V  dlsciusses  lederal  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  control  wlre- 
lapiiing  and  eavesdmiiplng  and  the  manu- 
lacturo  and  distribution  of  devices  for  such 
u.se  Fart  \'I  considers  prohibitions  on  the 
manufacture  and  t;istrlbmion  of  eaves- 
dropiniu:  devices 

Our  princliial  recomnierulatlons  are  as 
loUoWs 

I.  Ml  third-party  wlretappInK  and  eaves- 
dropp">g  ''y  private  parties  should  be  pro- 
hibited .iiKl  private  enve.sdropiilng  with  con- 
.sent of  one  of  the  parties  .should  be  sharply 
curtailed 

2  Wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by  gov- 
ernmental officials,  both  federal  and  state, 
should   m   general   be   prohibited   except   for 

(a)  cases  Involving  murder,  kidnapping  or 
espionage,  and  the  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  ^'overnment  and 

(b)  on  an  experimental  basis,  a  very  small 
quota,  nationally  administered,  of  taps  and 
bugs  to  obtiUii  evidence  of  all  other  crimes 

:J.  In  addition,  all  permitted  wiretapping 
.md  eavesdroijping,  whether  lederal  or  state, 
should  require  specltic  authorization  by 
prior  lederal  court  order,  exceiit  that  in  cer- 
tain narrowly  defined  exigencies  involving 
non-quota  interceptions,  the  validating  order 
iTiuld  be  souKlu  jironiptly  therealter 

4.  The  legislation  should  prescribe  a  care- 
iully drawn  system  ot  limitations  as  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  such  orders  may  be 
jiiUiled.  iiicludiiu;  ihe  r<-(|Uiieinent  that 
moviiiB  papers  .-.peclfy  with  particularity  the 
l)r(jbKble  cause,  the  conver.satlon.s  sought  and 
the  necessity  lor  use  ol  the  requested  means 
ol  interception,  as  well  as  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  relating  to  permitted  times  and 
places  ol  interception  .ind  the  nature  of  the 
conversations  winch  may  be  intercepted. 

.•1.  Except  111  i-en.iin  uarrowH  lielined 
circumstances,  disclosure  ol  taps  and  bugs 
.should  be  made  witliln  .i  reasonable  time 
alter  expiration  of  tlie  .uithorlzlng  order  to 
persons  who  are  the  subject  of  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  orders, 

t).  The  manulacture  and  disti-lbutlon  of 
devices  lor  wiretapping  and  c.r.esdropplng 
should  be  regulated,  .orelerably  by  an  .id- 
■Biinistrative  body  with  broad  authority  to 
jirohibit  or  license. 

1  111  .idditlon  to  the  exclusionary  rule, 
criminal  penalties  and  tort  remedies,  includ- 
ing liquidated  damages,  should  be  provided 
lor  unauthorized  taps  or  bugs. 

It  mu.st  be  emphasized  that  the  ftiregcing 
recoinmendatums  .omprise  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  a  single  legisl.itive  package  of  inter- 
related controls  which  .should  be  dclined  in 
any  bill  with  great  particularity  The  Integ- 
ritv  of  Ihis  suggested  system  is  indispensable 
•o  the  approval  bv  these  Committees  of  any 
permissive  legislation  m  the  held:  indeed, 
were  anv  maior  element  to  be  omitted,  most 
,,f  us  would'  ..ppose  enactment  of  the  re- 
mainder. 


I'AP.T    I.    THE    llERGER     AND    KATZ    CASES 

\fini7nnm  ronstitutional  reqnvrmcntf  lor 
,cirr  mtrrrrption  and  eavesdropping 
In  two  recent  decisions.  Brrger  v.  New  York 
and  Kat:  v.  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court 
laid  down  constitutional  principles  relating 
to  wiretappine  and  eavesdropping  which 
fundamentallv  altered  the  requirements 
which  had  hitherto  been  thought  applicable. 
In  Katz.  the  Supreme  Court  explicitly  over- 
ruled Olmstead  v.  United  States.  277  U.S.  438 
119281  which  held  wiretapping  to  be  out- 
side the  ambit  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
and  Goldman  v.  United  Sfatr^.  316  US.  129 
,1942)  which  held  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  protect  against  electronic  eaves- 
dropping unless  it  is  accomplished  by  a  tres- 
pass While  Brraer  and  Kat:  make  it  clear 
that  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  are  per- 
mitted by  the  Constitution   (at  least  when 
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engaged  In  pursuant  to  court  orders  under 
carefully  drawn  statutes)  they  make  It 
equally  clear  that  at  least  mrmt  law  enforce- 
ment use  of  electronic  devices  that  does  not 
meet  the  standards  set  out  will  b*  impernils- 
sible  irid  that  evidence  obtained  by  uncon- 
stltuTioridl  use  win  be  excluded  Though 
much  Is  settled  by  the  opinions  some  im- 
portant constitutional  questions  are  left 
upen 

In  Bigger,  law  enforcement  authorities  in 
New  York  County  had  obtained  a  court  order 
under  New  York's  eavesdropping  statute,  aa 
a  result  of  which  eavesdropping  equipment 
was  installed  in  two  private  cfflres  In  New 
Yirk  City  The  evidence  obtained  was  con- 
ceded to  be  essential  to  Berger  s  conviction 
The  court,  in  reversing  5-4.  said  that  the 
New  York  statute  failed  to  i-sure  adequate 
protection,  for  Fourth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendment  rights  Protection  of  these  rights 
requires  that  a  neutral  and  detached  au- 
thority be  Interposed  between  the  police 
and  the  public."  that  orders  be  issued  >in;y 
upon  probable  cause  and  that  they  describe 
with  jartlcularlty  th->  offen.se  that  has  been 
or  Is  being  committed  the  place  at  which  fif 
electronic  device  is  t  i  be  used  and  the  con- 
versations expected  t<j  be  overheard  The 
ccurt  stated  that  New  York's  statute  satis- 
fied th«  tlrsl  criterion,  the  neutral  authority 
It  found  It  unnecessary  to  determine  whether 
in  fact  the  pribatale  cause  standard  had  been 
compiled  with  because  the  statute  Wfts  detl- 
ctent  on  its  face  when  me;vsured  against  fhe 
requirement  of  particularlzatlon  In  describ- 
ing the  inadequacies  of  th:-  ilatute.  the  court 
said 

First,  as  we  have  mentioned,  eavesdrop- 
ping Is  authi  ri/ed  without  requiring  belief 
that  any  particular  ortense  has  been  or  Is 
being  committed,  nor  that  the  pr  perty' 
sought  the  conversations,  be  partlctilurly  de- 
scribed The  purptise  of  the  probable-cause 
requirement  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
keep  the  state  out  of  constitutionally  pro- 
tected area  until  It  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  specific  crime  hiis  been  or  is  being  com- 
mitted Is  thereby  wholly  aborted  Likewise 
the  statutes  failure  to  describe  with  particu- 
larity the  conversations  sought  gives  the  of- 
ficer a  roving  commission  to  seize'  any  and 
all  conversations  It  Is  true  that  the  statute 
requires  the  naming  of  the  person  or  persons 
whose  comniunlcatlons,  conversations  or  dis- 
cussions are  to  be  overheard  or  recorded 
But  this  does  no  more  than  Identify  the 
person  whose  constitutionally  protected  area 
Is  to  be  invaded  rather  than  particularly  de- 
scribing the  communications,  conversations. 
or  discussions  to  be  seized  As  with  general 
warrants,  this  leaves  too  much  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officer  executing  the  order 
Secondly  authorization  of  eavesdropping  for 
a  two-month  period  Is  the  equivalent  of  a 
series  of  Intrusions,  searches,  and  seizures 
pursuant  to  a  single  showing  of  probable 
cause  Prompt  execution  Is  also  avoided  Dur- 
ing such  a  long  and  continuous  (24  hours  a 
dav  I  period  the  conversations  of  any  and  all 
persons  coming  into  the  area  covered  by  the 
device  will  be  seized  indiscriminately  and 
without  regard  to  their  connection  to  the 
crime  under  lnvestiga.tlun  Moreover,  the 
statute  permits  and  there  were  authorized 
here  extensions  of  the  original  two-month 
period  presumably  for  two  months  each — 
on  a  mere  showing  that  such  extension  Is  in 
the  public  Interest  Apparently  the  original 
grounds  on  which  the  eavesdrop  order  was 
Initially  Issued  also  form  the  basis  of  the  re- 
newal This  we  believe  Insufficient  without  a 
showing  of  present  probable  cause  for  the 
continuance  of  the  eavesdrop  Third,  the 
statute  places  no  termination  date  on  the 
eavesdrop  once  the  conversation  sought  Is 
seized  This  Is  left  entirely  In  the  discretion 
of  the  officer  Finally  the  statute  s  prx'edure 
necessarily  because  its  success  depends  un 
secrecy     has    no    requirement    for    notice    as 
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do  conventional  warrants  m  r  di^es  It  over- 
come this  defect  by  requiring  some  showing 
of  special  facta  On  the  contrary.  It  permits 
unconsented  entry  without  any  showing  of 
exigent  circumstances  Such  a  showing  of 
exigency  In  nrrter  to  avoid  notice,  would  ap- 
pear more  important  In  eavesdropping,  with 
Its  Inherent  dangers,  than  that  required  when 
conventional  procedures  of  search  and  seizure 
are  utilized  Nor  does  the  statute  provide  for 
a  return  on  the  warrant  thereby  leaving  full 
discretion  in  the  officer  as  to  the  use  of  seized 
(;onversatlons  of  innocent  aa  well  as  guilty 
parties  In  short,  the  statute's  blanket  grant 
of  permission  to  eavesdrop  is  without  ade- 
quate  Judicial  supervision  or  protective  pro- 
cedure  "  ' 

Although  the  demise  of  Olmsffod  and 
G'^Utman  was  intimated  in  Berger  that  case 
involved  a  phvslcal  trespass  and  the  court 
did  not  reach  the  question  of  whether  the 
standards  it  laid  down  were  .ilso  applicable 
to  non-trespnAslng  ele<trLinlc  Invasions  In 
KaL~.  FBI.  .igenta  had  used  electronic  equip- 
ment on  the  outside  of  a  public  telephone 
booth  to  overhear  what  petitioner  had  SiUd 
Uu4lde  the  booth  In  an  opliUon  which  seven 
members  of  the  court  Joined.  Justice  Mar- 
shall not  sitting  and  Jvistlce  Bhu'k  dissent- 
ing, the  court  extended  the  principles  ol 
Berger  to  cover  the  facts  In  Kutj  It  empha- 
sized the  importance  "of  advance  .lUtlioriza- 
tlon  by  a  magistrate  upon  .i  showing  or  prob- 
able cause"  By  overruling  Olm..tea(t  Katz 
vitiates  to  a  Ijirge  extent  the  significance  of 
the  traditional  Justice  Dep.irunent  interpre- 
tation of  Section  605  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  The  DejiHrtment  has  m.iin- 
tained  that  interception  of  telephone  con- 
versations without  dlvulgence  is  .illowed  by 
the  statute.  Under  Kati.  such  interception. 
Lf  unsanctioned  by  court  order,  would  be  un- 
constitutional Apart  from  confirming  the 
broad  Implications  of  Berger  KtH::  Is  im- 
portant In  at  least  two  respects  Relying  m 
part  on  the  reasoning  of  Warden  v  Hayden 
387  ITS  294  il967i.  which  dlsc:irded  the 
"mere  evidence  "  rule,  the  court  stressed  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is  the 
protection  of  privacy,  and  held  that  whether 
or  not  the  Amendment  applies  does  not 
turn  on  whether  the  site  of  the  intrusion  is 
a  "constitutionally  protected  area"  What  a 
person  "seeks  to  preserve  as  private,  even  in 
an  area  accessible  to  the  public  may  be  con- 
.stltutlonally  protected  No  less  than  an 

individual  in  a  business  office,  m  a  friend's 
apartment,  or  in  a  taxlcab.  a  person  In  a 
telephone  booth  may  rely  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment"  Kut:  Is  also 
significant  because  it  appears  to  eliminate  a 
point  of  confusion  generated  by  Berger 
Berger  suggested  that  eavesdropping  without 
notice  could  be  justified  only  m  "exigent 
circumstances",  but  left  it  uncertain  what 
"exigent  circumstances"  means  m  this  con- 
text. The  plain  implication  in  a  footnote  to 
Justice  SteWcU-t  s  majoritv  opinion  In  Katz 
Is  that  whenever  the  other  constitutional  re- 
quirements are  met.  :ui  electronic  search  can 
be  engaged  In  without  prior  notice,  since 
such  notice  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  search 

Although  the  broad  outlines  of  an  accep- 
table court  order  system  are  laid  'JUt  In 
Berger  and  Kat:  the  answers  to  a  number 
o{  specific  questions  await  further  decisions 
Some,  but  bv  no  means  all.  of  the  most  im- 
portant are  raised  here 

A    Is  an  Authorizing  Statute  Required? 

In  Be-ger  the  court  invalidated  the  eaves- 
dropping In  that  case  because  of  the  defec- 
tive statute  without  deciding  whether  the 
actual  orders  Issued  complied  with  constitu- 
tional requirements  If  acceptable  orders  Is- 
sued under  an  unacceptable  statute  are  In- 
valid, so.  It  might  be  argued,  must  be  ac- 
ceptable  orders   issued   without   any   specific 
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st,itulory  aulhorl/.aium  In  Katz  however, 
although  the  point  is  not  specifically  con- 
sidered, the  implication  Is  that  valid  orders 
can  be  sought  and  issued  without  express 
authorization  In  both  Berger  and  Kate,  the 
court  relied  heavily  on  Osburn  v  L'nifcd 
Srafc.s  385  US  323  il966i  a  case  sustain- 
ing use  of  a  recorder  by  a  participant  In  ii 
conversation  pursuant  to  court  order  al- 
though there  was  no  .statute  autho.-lzlng 
court  orders  Whether  or  not  a  statute  is 
required  is.  as  a  consequence,  now  unclear, 
though  the  desirability  ot  a  carefully  drawn 
st.uutory  system  Is  plain 

B  When.  If  Ever.  Are  Exceptions  to  the  Prior 
Court  Order  Justified  ' 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  requirement 
of  a  prior  court  order  is  uiijustitled  either 
In  certain  cla-sses  of  cases  or  whfii  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  immediate  use  of  electronic 
devices  The  tlr.'-t  contention  is  most  persua- 
sively advanced  m  regard  to  national  secu- 
rity cases  It  Is  said  that  in  matters  demand- 
ing the  utmost  secrecy  a  court  order  sy.stem 
Is  unworkable  Whatever  the  merits  of  this 
contention,  the  court  glve.s  no  mdlcitlon  m 
Berger  or  Katz  that  these  cases  tail  into  a 
special  class  If  scrutiny  by  a  "neutral  "  au- 
thority IS  deemed  required.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  court  would  accept  authorization 
by  an  executive  officer  in  some  case.s.  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  this  in  the  opinions 
In  regard  to  the  "pressing  use"  argument, 
•he  conn  does  state  in  Katz  that  "It  is  dltfl- 
cult  to  imagine  how  any  of  these  excep'lons 
I  for  searches  conducted  outside  the  judicial 
process  |  could  ever  applv  to  the  sort  of  .search 
and  seizure  involved  m  the  case  '  But  u  may 
well  be  that  the  court  would  reconsider  this 
dictum  If  presented  with  an  appealing  fact 
situation  In  which  the  emergency  use  of 
electronic  devices  was  followed  closely  by  a 
submission  of  the  grounds  lor  use  to  a  neu- 
tral magistrate. 

C  Are  Court  Orders  Required  When  One 
Partv  Consent.-s  To  Use  of  a  Device 
Until  recentlv  the  court  has  fon.sidered 
situations  In  which  a  party  to  a  conversation 
records  or  transmits  what  the  other  parly 
says  differently  from  situations  in  which  a 
third  person  overhears  a  conversation  In 
Lopez  V  United  States.  373  US  427  .19631. 
the  court  held  that  a  revenue  agent  could,  in 
the  absence  of  a  court  f)rder  surreptltionslv 
record  the  incriminating  words  of  someone 
attempting  to  bribe  him  In  Oshnrn  v  Vriited 
States.  385  US  323  i  19660  a  recording  was 
made  of  incriminating  words  with  prior  Ju- 
dicial approval  The  cnurt  round  it  unneces- 
sary to  re-exainine  the  hokUng  m  Lopez  be- 
cause in  the  case  belore  it  the  circumstances 
met  the  '  requirement  o:  particularity', 
which  the  dissenting  opinion  in  Lopez  found 
necessary  '  In  both  Berger  .md  Katz  Osborn 
Is  cited  as  the  exemplar  of  a  proper  authori- 
zation for  electmnlc  devices,  with  no  sug- 
gestion that  consent  situations  are  to  be 
treated  differently  from  third  partv  overhear- 
ing The  apparent  implication  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  majoritv  opinions  Is  that  O^- 
born  would  have  come  out  dllferentlv  had  It 
not  been  for  the  prior  court  .ipproval  On  the 
other  hand,  both  opinions  were  joined  bv 
Justices  who  also  were  in  the  Lopez  majority 
and  Justice  White  In  his  concurrlnk:  i. pinion 
In  Katz  Indicates  that  surreptitious  use  of 
electronic  devices  bv  parties  to  a  conversation 
Is  constitutional  'Ahether  or  not  a  court  ordei 
has  been  issued  It  is  probably  fair  to  con- 
clude that  O.'iborn  was  "ised  In  Berger  and 
Katz  to  make  the  point  that  seemed  impor- 
tant In  those  cabes  ,ind  that  the  court  has 
not  reso.ved  the  question  of  the  continued 
viability  of  Li.rpez  and  of  another  pre-Osborn 
decision  On  Lee  v  Vnited  State'<.  343  US 
747  1 1952 1  If  the  court  should  extend  the 
court  order  requirement  to  consent  situa- 
tions. It  Is  unclear  whether  It  would  hold 
statutory    authorizations    to   be   a   constltu- 
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tlonal  prerequisite   Such  a  conclusion  would 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  result  in  0."!bom. 

PART    ii     THE    LKCISl.ATIVE    I>ROF>OSALS 

As    noted    above    we    have   reviewed    three 
bills  currently  belore  Congress: 
/    The  .McClellan  bill 
The    1«62   Department   of   Justice   Bill   has 
been  expanded  and  reintroduced  by  Senator 
McClellan  as  S    675    The  expansions  are  ma- 
terial    They    provide    tor    wiretap    orders    In 
slate  court.s  with  respect  to  any  crime  as  to 
which  wiretaps  arc  authorized  by  .•ifafe  law. 
whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  Bill  had 
enumerated  the  crimes,  both  Slate  and  Fed- 
eral, with  re.spect  to  which  wiretaps  could  be 
authorized    Thus    the   Bill    undermined    the 
uniform  federal  standards  which  Its  own  leg- 
islative findings  had  called  for  and  which  we 
believe   to   be   essential    Principally   for  this 
reason  the  McClellan  BUI  was  disapproved  by 
the  Federal  Legislation  Committee  in  Its  1966 
report    "Proposed   Legislation  on   Control  of 
Organized    Crime."    Reports    of    Committees 
of  the  .Association  of  the  Bar  Concerned  with 
Federal    Legislation.    Vol     5,    Bulletin    No.    2. 
June  1966   pp   31.  35-37   Since  that  time,  the 
Bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States.  In  deference  to 
the   expertise    of    that    latter    body    we    have 
again  reviewed  tlie  Bill    We  have  concluded 
however,  that  we  should  adhere  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  In  the  1966  report,  for  the  reasons 
there  stated    In  addition,  we  find  the  Blakey 
Bill,    as    modllled    by    the    recommendations 
below,   to  be   significantly   preferable   to  the 
scheme  embodied  In  the  McClellan  BUI.  In- 
deed    Senator     McClellan     seems     to     have 
adopted  this  position  himself,  since  he  was 
the  prop(..ser  ol  the  Blakey  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment   to   current    .Administration    legislative 
proposals 

For  these  reasons,  the  McClellan  Bill  will 
not  be  discussed  lurther  In  this  Report. 
2.  The  Long  btll  (administration  bill) 
Tlie  .Administration  has  supported  S.  928. 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Edward  "V. 
Long  in  the  l;ist  session  of  Congress.  (H.R. 
5386  was  an  identical  version.!  That  BUI 
would  ban  all  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
except  for  purposes  of  national  security,  or 
where  It  is  done  with  the  consent  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  communication.  The  Long 
Bill  also  would  bar  the  manufacture  and 
interstate  shipment  of  wire  interception  and 
eavesdropping  de\-1ces.  a.  provision  which  Is 
also  contained  In  Professor  Blakey's  Bill. 

Tlie  Administration  has  taken  a  restrictive 
position  since  at  least  June  30.  1965.  when 
the  President  issued  a  directive  to  the  entire 
federal  establishment  confining  the  use  of 
listening  devices  to  Intelligence  afTectlng  the 
national  security  In  all  other  cases  specific 
authorization  by  the  Attorney  General  was 
required.  This  was  followed  In  July  of  1967 
by  a  similar  memorandum  from  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  Long  Bill  are  dis- 
cussed In  Parts  IV  "('I  of  the  Report.  Part 
IV  deals  with  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
by  private  persons,  which  we  believe  should 
be  banned.  In  that  Part,  we  have  also  opened 
discussion  of  "consent"  to  taps  and  bugs.  We 
find  "consent  unsatisfactory  as  a  basis  for 
excluding  taps  and  bugs  from  regulation, 
and  we  recommend  that  Congress  not  draw 
the  line  on  this  basis,  as  the  Long  Bill  would 
have  It  do.  Other  problems  of  ""consent"  may 
perhaps  be  better  dealt  with  In  the  courts. 
Part  V  deals  wnth  the  relatively  novel  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  power  to  regulate  pri- 
vate electronic  eavesdropping.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  It  is  proper  and  desirable  that 
Congress  should  do  so. 

As  to  the  exemption  for  national  security, 
we  reiterate  our  previous  px>sltlon  that  such 
interceptions  should  be  subject  to  Judicial 
control  We  believe  that  federal  Judges  as  well 
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as  executive  officials  can  be  uusted  with  the 
nation's  security. 

3.  The  Blakey  bill 
The  President's  Commission  had  comml.s- 
sloned  Professor  Robert  Blakey  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  School  to  draft  a  reix)rt  on  legislative 
problems  In  this  ajea  and  also  to  prepare  a 
draft  statute.  Professor  Blakevs  report  .md 
Bill  provided  for  limited  and  controlled  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  by  law  cnlorcemenl 
officials,  to  aid  in  the  flight  against  organized 
crime.  This  Bill  wa.s  introduced  m  the  last 
session  of  Congress  by  Hep  McCulloch  ..nd  ;u 
the  current  session  by  Rep  Mc  Dade  A  revl.sed 
version  has  recently  been  rfp,>rted  it)  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  proposed  "Snlc  Streets""  legi-slatlon 
IS.  917).  No  test  has  been  made  available  ;us 
yet.  but  preliminary  reports  indicate  that 
important  changes  have  l>een  made,  at  least 
some  of  which  we  would  find  very  seriously 
objectionable.  Comments  herelnalter  con- 
cerning the  Blakey  Bill  relate  to  the  bill  as 
introduced  by  Representative  McDade  iHR 
13482)  and  not  lo  any  uirther  cliaiipes  in- 
cluded inS.  917 

The  Blakey  Bill  contains  many  novel  pro- 
visions. It  also  deals  .somewhat  systematically 
with  imjxirtanl  aspecu;  of  the  problem  which 
had  not  been  treated  by  previous  studies  or 
projxised  bills.  Because  of  the  loregoiiit;  and 
because  the  Blakey  Bill  apjieiu-s  to  be  under 
serious  consideration  in  the  currint  se.ssion. 
It  will  be  csnsidered  intensively  in  P:trt  III 
below.  In  general,  we  accept  the  Bill's  statc- 
ment  of  the  problems  but  we  sharply  disagree 
with  many  of  its  legislative  solutions  In 
Part  III  we  have  set  fonh  what  we  believe 
is  sound  m  the  BUI,  together  vvnth  the  alter- 
native solutions  which  we  recommend 

1>ART  III,  THE  ISSfFS  RAl.SflD  liV  TIIL  bl.AKEY  lULI. 

A.  Background  and  underlying  philosophy 
The  President's  Commission,  in  the  section 
of  its  report  relating  to  organized  crime, 
stated  as  follows  the  case  for  .some  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping  by  law  entorcement 
officials: 

"The  great  majority  ot  law  enforcement 
officials  believe  that  the  cvideiuo  necessary 
to  bring  criminal  sanctions  to  bear  con- 
sistently on  the  higher  echelons  ot  organized 
crime  vvlU  not  be  obtained  without  the  aid 
of  electronic  surveillance  techniques.   .  .   . 

"Members  of  the  underworld,  who  have 
legitimate  reason  to  fear  that  their  meetings 
might  be  bugged  or  their  telephones  tapped, 
have  continued  w  meet  and  to  make  rela- 
tively free  use  of  the  telephone — lor  com- 
munication is  essential  to  the  operation  o! 
any  business  enterprise.  In  legitimate  busi- 
ness this  is  accomplished  with  written  and 
oral  exchanges.  In  organized  crime  enter- 
prises, however,  the  possibility  of  loss  or  seiz- 
ure of  an  Incriminating  document  demands 
a  minimum  of  written  communic.iiion.  Be- 
cause of  the  varied  character  of  organized 
criminal  enterprises,  the  large  numbers  of 
persons  employed  in  them  and  irequeiitly 
the  distances  separating  elements  oi  the  or- 
ganization, the  telephone  remains  un  essen- 
tial vehicle  for  communication.  While  dis- 
cussions of  business  matters  are  held  on  a 
face-to-face  basis  whenever  possible,  they  are 
never  conducted  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 
Thus,  the  content  of  these  conversations.  In- 
cluding the  planning  of  new  Illegal  .tctlvlty. 
and  transmission  of  policy  decisions  or  op- 
erating Instructions  for  existing  enterprises. 
cannot  be  detected.  The  extreme  scrutiny  to 
which  jjotentlal  members  are  subjected  and 
the  necessity  for  them  to  engage  In  criminal 
activity  have  precluded  law  enforcement  in- 
filtration of  organized  crime  groups."  ' 
The  CommlBalon  went  on  to  say,  however: 
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"In  a  democratic  society  privacy  of  com- 
munication is  essential  If  citizens  are  lo 
think  and  act  creatively  and  constructively 
Fear  v>r  suspicion  that  one's  speech  is  being 
monitored  by  a  stranger,  even  without  the 
reality  of  such  ;LCtlvlty.  can  have  a  seriously 
inhibiting  effect  upon  the  willingness  to  voice 
critical  and  constructive  ideas    . 

"It  is  presently  impo-ssible  lo  estimate  with 
any  acctiracy  the  volume  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance conducted  today.  Tlie  Commission 
is  impressed,  however,  with  the  opinions  of 
knowledgeable  persons  that  the  incidence  of 
electronic  surveillance  is  already  sub.stiintlal 
.tiid  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  "  ' 
It  concluded: 

".All  members  of  the  Commission  believe 
that  If  authority  lo  employ  these  techniques 
IS  granted  It  must  be  granted  onlv  with  strln- 
ttent  limitations  One  form  ol  detailed  regu- 
latory statute  that  has  been  suggested  U>  the 
Comrnlsslon  Is  outlined  in  the  appendix  -o 
the  Commission's  organized  crime  ta.sk  force 
volume  [the  Blakey  Bllll.  All  private  u.se  of 
electronic  surveillance  should  be  placed  under 
rigid  control,  or  it  should  be  outlawed   " 

The  detailed  regulatory  statute  relorred  to 
by  the  Commission  is  the  Blr.kev  Bill  Tlie 
Commission  did  not  adopt  it  but  treated  it  as 
a  useful  example  which  might  be  discussed 
We  also  find  11  useful  for  this  purpose  per- 
haps the  most  useful  bill  to  date  .is  :i  spring- 
board for  discussion-  but  as  noted  .il)rt\e  we 
accept  only  parts  of  the  bill  and  sugges:  many 
revisions  and  additions. 

B  Procedures  for  judicial  rontrul 
Central  to  Berger  and  Katz  is  the  concept, 
derived  irom  Fourth  -Amendment  cii-ses  re- 
lating to  searches  and  seizures,  tint  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping  should  be  under  the 
control  of  a  judge  or  magistrate.  The  Blakey 
Bill,  as  it  must,  sets  forth  procedures  lor 
such  judicial  control.  No  less  fundamental, 
in  our  view,  are  the  principles  that  judicial 
approval  bhould  be  governed  by  uuUorm 
standards,  and  that  in  this  new  and  untested 
area  we  should  proceed  with  great  caution, 
resolving  doubts  generally  in  lavor  ot  restric- 
tion and  privacy  unless  a  strong  case  is  made 
to  the  contrary.  Tlie  Blakey  Bill  makes  much 
less  satisfactory  provision  lor  these  latter 
principles. 

Which  Court 
Under  the  Blakey  Bill.  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  may  apply  to  a  Federal  court 
for  an  order  permitting  wiretapping  or  eaves- 
dropping, and  Stale  officials  may  apply  to  a 
State  court.  The  bill  provides  that  where  the 
order  is  obtained  from  a  Federal  court  it 
shall  be  obtained  from  the  Cliiel  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  or  such 
judge  as  the  Chief  Judge  shall  designate  and 
from  a  limited  number  of  otlier  Judges - 
This  presumably  is  to  restrict  judge-shop- 
ping, on  the  sound  theory  that  one  .ipplying 
lor  an  order  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
judge  most  sympathetic  lo  granting  such 
orders  As  to  the  State  court,  however,  the 
bill  provides  that  a  judge  of  any  court  of 
general  criminal  Jurisdiction  m  the  Slate 
who  is  authorized  by  a  statute  of  that  Slate 
lo  grant  such  orders  may  do  so. 

We  recommend  that  not  only  Federal  but 
also  State  officials  should  be  required  to  go 
through  Federal  courts,  which  should  have 
exclusive    jurisdiction    to    issue    wiretapping 


'President's  Commission.  'The  Challenge 
of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society'"  (1967).  p.  201: 
see  also  "Task  FVwce  Rejjort:  Organized 
Crtme",  pp.  17-19. 


'Id.,  at  p.  202.  See  also  Weetlii  'Science, 
Prlvacv  and  FYeedom :  Issues  and  Propo.sals 
for  the  1970"s  ',  66  Col.  L.  Rev.  1003  il966i. 

■  Id.,  at  p  203 

"•  As  noted  above,  references  hereafter  to 
the  Blakey  BUI  are  to  its  designation.  H  R. 
13482.  introduced  by  Rep.  McDade:  this  re- 
port does  not  deal  with  changes  made  in  the 
bill  as  added  to  the  "Safe  Streets"  bill.  S.  917. 

•  The  Chief  Judge  of  a  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  or  such  Judge  its  he  shall  designate 
or  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  or 
such  Justice  or  Judge  as  he  shall  designate. 
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•ind  eavesdropping  orders  Reliance  on  over 
50  judicial  systems  militates  against  uniform 
standards  for  the  granting  of  orders  It  makes 
virtually  impossible  a  wiirkable  system  of 
qu.mtltatlve  controls  on  orders  It  promotes 
Judge-shopping  and  makes  impossible  cen- 
tral designation  of  Judges,  which  the  BUI 
provides  only  for  Federal  courts.  State  Juris- 
diction has  little  to  commend  It.  The  fed- 
eralist concept  of  using  States  as  laboratories 
would  seem  to  have  Utile  application  here, 
where  the  aim  is  uniform  and  tightly  re- 
stricted control.  We  see  no  constructional 
D.irrler  to  exclusive  feder;U  Jurisdiction  and 
u)  ^tnstanllal  arguments  for  concurrent 
J  ir;,s(lii:tlon. 

Who  May  Apply 

The  Blakey  BUI  provides  that  applications 
f.  r  wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  nrders  may 
be  made  by  only  a  limited  number  of  persons 
At  the  Federal  level  these  are  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  or  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  and  at  the  Stare  level  thev 
are  the  State  Attorney  General  or  the  princi- 
pal pr'jsecutlng  attorney  of  a  political  sub- 
division I  such  as  a  county  or  city  District 
Attorney i 

We  agree  that  responsibility  shoxild  be 
locujwd  or*  those  public  officials  who  will  be 
principalis^  ««.c(jun'^ble  ti>  the  courts  and 
the  public  for  their  actions  P'>lice  and  in- 
vestigative agencies  should  not  have  the 
power  to  make  such  applications  on  their 
own  On  the  ntlier  hand  It  <>eems  annnuiloua 
to  permit  onlv  very  high  Federal  omclals  to 
apply  excluding  surn  urtlclals  as  Uiiiletl 
States  Attorneys  for  entire  State,  or  Districts 
like  the  S<juthern  District  of  New  York  while 
permitting  .-ounty  district  attorneys  with 
substantlallv  less  respt)nsihiliry  Tn  make  ip- 
plicatKins  It.  appears  essential,  nevertheless. 
to  permit  countv  district  attorneys  to  initiate 
applications  with  respect  t^'  matters  wlii>'h 
are  their  constllulional  responsibllltv.  and 
though  this  could  lead  to  some  abuses  the 
answer  is  not  to  deny  the  power  to  initiate 
This  point  underscores,  however,  the  need 
for  centralized  and  unifurm  Judlcl.il  con- 
trol, that  IS.  I'xciuslve  federal  jurisdictK-n. 
We  also  wou  d  seek  to  reduce  the  anomaly 
referred  to  .ibcve  by  providing  that  the  At- 
torney General  mav  delegvite  to  United 
States  Attv;rney3  the  power  to  Initiate 
ipplications 
/  Kmergencv  Taps  or  Bugs  Without  Orders 
*^  The  Blakey  BUI  provides  for  80-called 
emergency"  wiretappins;  and  eavesdropping 
without  an  order  by  'any  investigator  or 
law  enforcement  oflcer  '.  subject  to  railrtca- 
tlon  bv  the  courts  within  48  hours  If  ratlfl- 
catlon  IS  denied,  the  elec'ronlc  surveillance 
would  hiive  to  be  disclosed  to  the  subject. 
Presumably  the  analogy  is  to  emergency 
searches  and  seizures,  such  as  those  with 
respect  Xfi  moving  vehicles,  or  those  made 
incident  to  an  arrest 

We  regard  this  provision  as  dangerous  and 
believe  that  it  requires  stringent  !imiU-i-:on 
In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  an  emer- 
gencv  'Jip  or  bug  withou;  .111  order  should 
be  permitted  only  when  flrsc  specifically  au- 
thorized by  4:1  officer  who  would  have  the 
authority  to  initiate  an  application  for  an 
order  m  non-emergency  circumstances  Sec- 
ondly, we  believe  t-hat  emergency  tape  and 
bugs  should  be  linuted  to  tnose  cases  in 
which  the  quota  system,  described  below,  is 
inapplicable  since  the  exigent  circumstances 
exception  could  be  used  to  frustrate  the 
quantiwtive  control  .sought  to  be  obtained 
by  that  quota  system  Thirdly  we  would  re- 
quire that  the  p.ipers  upon  the  application 
for  a  ratifying  order  state  with  particularity 
the  emergencv  circumstances  relied  upon  and 
the  ;dent.ty  of  the  certifying  officer  who  au- 
thorized the  tap  without  a  pr'or  order  and 
we  would  require  further  that  the  court,  as 
part  of  Its  ratifying  order  make  specirtc  find- 
ings with  respect  to  the  existence  of  justify- 
ing emergency  circumstances  which  findings 
would  be  subject  to  appropriate  appellate  re- 
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vlevk-  In  iiddUioii  the  Blakey  Bill  would  seem 
to  permit  use  of  evidence  obt..lned  by  the 
interception  as  «  basts  tor  the  issuazice  of  a 
subsequent  court  order  We  strongly  disap- 
prove any  such  "Ixxji-strap"  provision,  prob- 
able cause  siioiild  be  required  to  oe  estab- 
lished on  the  ijjisls  of  evidence  av;tllable  prior 
to  the  interception  Finally,  m  the  event  tne 
showing  of  emergency  circumsuuices  is  fnuud 
insulflcleiu  either  by  Uie  Court  from  which 
ratification  is  sought  or  upon  suosequent 
appellate  review,  all  evidence  obtained  by 
such  uitercepuons  and  .ill  the  fruits  thereof 
should  be  excluded  from  evidence,  and  the 
tap  or  bug  should  be  treated  in  all  other  re- 
spects as  ^\n  unlawful  interception  subject, 
upon  a  showing  of  bad  faith,  to  tlie  civil  and 
criminal  consequences  of  such  a  wrongful 
interception  proposed  elsewhere  in  this 
Report 

Taps  .ind  Bugs  for  Gathering  Intelligence 
Only 

The  Blakey  BUI  st.it.es  that  none  of  its  pro- 
visions shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  President  to  "obtain  information  by 
iiich  me.tns  .is  he  deems  necessary  to  protect 
the  United  States  from  actual  or  potential 
.ittack  by,  or  other  hostile  acts  of.  a  lorelgn 
power  or  t»i  protect  millt.iry  or  other  national 
security  information  against  foreign  mlelU- 
gence  activities  "  This  provision  exists  in- 
dependently of  those  providing  for  court  or- 
ders to  obtain  evidence  of  such  crimes  iis 
espionage  .As  stjited  .ibove.  .md  .is  stated  by 
us  in  the  past,  we  believe  that  all  taps  .md 
bugs  in  the  United  States,  including  those  of 
the  C  I. A.,  should  be  brought  under  judicial 
control,  with  appropriate  s.ifeguards  to  pro- 
tect security 

Tlie  suggestion  has  been  made  that  taps 
and  bugs  without  court  order  should  be  per- 
mitted for  surveillance  in  the  national  secu- 
rity area  .md  possibly  also  in  the  organized 
crime  area,  on  the  condition  iJiat  the  iruits 
may  not  be  used  m  court  Most  of  us  believe 
that  such  an  .irgument  misconceives  tiie 
purpose  behind  the  exclusionary  rule,  which 
IS  directed  prmcipiiUy  at  providing  .1  sanction 
.tgaiiist  government  <<verreHChiiig  and  only 
.secondarily  at  purllymg  court  procedures, 
and  would  disapprove  such  a  provision  Some 
of  OS  believe  howe\  er  that  such  evidence 
should  be  excluded  but  tliere  should  be  no 
other  consequences 

The  Papers  lor  the  .Application 
The  final  aspect  of  this  procedural  discus- 
sion relates  to  the  showing  which  the  ipply- 
mg  ofRciul  must  make  in  order  to  obtain  an 
Mrder  The  Blakey  Bill's  requirements  state 
only  very  general  requirements  For  example, 
the  affidavit  must  contain  "a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  (he  facts  and  clrciim- 
stances  relied  upon  by  the  applicant" 

In  Br'f)rr  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to 
•he  failure  of  the  New  York  statute  which 
wa.s  ihcie  in  iMue  to  require  that  the  papers 
describe  with  p.irtlcularU  the  conversations 
soug^T."  .108  US  .It  59  The  covirt  said  that 
•.his  l.ulure  gives  the  officer  a  roving  com- 
mission to  vcize'  any  and  all  conversations. 
As  with  kceneral  warrants  this  leaves  too 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  execut- 
ing the  order"  /bid  The  proposed  bill  should 
be  modified  .iccordlngly 

The  BUI  further  requires  a  showing  that 
normal  investigative  procedures  have  been 
'ried  and  have  failed  or  reasonably  appear  to 
be  unlikely  to  succeed  If  tried  or  to  be  too 
d..ngeri.us"  We  .igrce  with  the  thought  un- 
derlying this  requiremem .  that  is.  that  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  should  not  be 
u,sed  unless  absolutely  necessary.  The  BUI 
should  not.  however,  leave  open  the  possi- 
bility of  satisfying  this  requirement  by  a 
boilerplate  recital  of  the  statutory  language 
It  should  provide  for  a  description  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  obt.aln  evidence  without  wiretapping  iir 
eavesdropping  and  a  reasoned  justilication 
of  the  need  for  using  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
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dropping   methods    The  BUI  should,  on   -he 
other  hand    contain  a  provlslmi  authorizing 
the  district  judge  who  is  granting  the  wire- 
tapping   or    eavesdropping    order    to    seal    so 
much  uf  the  supporting  papers  ,i.s  makes  dis- 
closures   that    would    endanger    the    lives    of 
witnesses  or  seriously  prejudice  law  enforce- 
ment   Tlie  seal  would  remain  even  through 
trial,  so  long  as  this  .situation  remains    sub- 
ject to  appropriate  subsequent  review 
C    Limitations  on   the   ajnouiit   of   uirrtap- 
ping  and  fuicsdioppmy 
No  less   fundamental   to  all  discussions  ui 
this  area  is  the  notion  that  a  balance  must 
be  struck,  between  the  needs  ot  pru.icy  .iiid 
law    enlorcemeni    which    will    ininiinize    111- 
vaslouo    of    privacy    and    obtain    inaMimim 
v.Uue   for  law   enforcement    tro.n   luose   lim- 
ited   iiivrisions.    Difficulties    in    striking    that 
balance  seem  to  have  di'iiiinat^d  debate    We 
are    not    salished    with    the    meihiKls    which 
have   been   suggested    lor    this    purpose     nor 
with    the    new    test    suggested    by    Pro!cs.si>r 
Blakey    We  do  believe,  however,  thai  a  work- 
able system  cun  ix-  devised,  which  is  a  com- 
pound   of    two    proposed    nielluxls     a   list    ni 
serious   crimes   and   quantitative   controls. 
Lists  ol   crimes 
Since    at    least    the    1962    Department    of 
.Justice  bill,  draltsmen  of  wiretapping  legis- 
lation   have    .itteinptfd    principally    t<:i    limit 
ihe  trequency  ol  wiretapping  .md  eavesdrop- 
ping  interceptions   by  prnscribliig  them   ex- 
cept when  used  to  obt,;ilii  eMdcn<e  ni  serums 
crimes,   which   were   listed   in   the   bills.   T:\e 
list  contained  m  the  1U62  bill  included  cases 
involving  certain   felonies   .iffecting   the   na- 
tional   -security— espionage,     sabotu^'e,     trea- 
son,  sedition,   subversive   activities   and    un- 
.lUthorlzed     disclosure     of     atomic     energy 
information —.uid  also  cases  of  murder,  kid- 
napping, extortion,  bribery.  traiu'^mis.sKjn  <<: 
gambling  information,  travel  or  transporta- 
tion  in  ,iid  of  r.icketeeriiig  enterprises,  any 
federal  narcotics  offenses,  and  conspiracy  to 
commit   any    of    the    enumerated    crimes.    A 
similar  list,  plus  counterfeiting,  :s  ctmtalned 
m  the  McClellan  Bill,  .md  a  .similar  list,  plus 
several  additions,  such  as  bankruptcy  :raud 
and  obstruction  of   justice,   is   .onuiined    :n 
the  Blakey  BUI. 

.A  list  of  crimes,  however,  necessarily  over- 
generalizes.  tli»t  is.  not  all  instances  of  a 
given  kind  of  "crime  are  of  equal  seriousness 
Indeed,  the  same  rubric  may  cover  events  of 
major  public  concern  and  events  which  .ire 
relatively  trivial.  .A  case  can  be  made,  for 
example,  that  tapping  should  be  permuted 
to  obtain  evidence  ■■!  gambling,  since  the 
funds  from  gambling  may  be  the  life-blood 
ot  organized  crime  It  does  not  follow  that 
tapping  should  be  permitted  for  all  gambling. 
Including  the  corner  bookie  Organized  crime 
IS  increasingly  involved  In  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcies, yet  suspicion  that  a  marginal  busi- 
nessman may  be  secreting  assets  would  not 
impress  most  of  us  as  creating  an  occasloii 
which  IS  sufficiently  .>erious  -o  warrant  wire- 
tapping or  eavesdropping.  The  same  exces- 
sive breadth  ippears  10  apply  to  such  crimes 
as  obstruction  of  Justice  ..md  counterfeiting. 
which  are  on  the  list  in  the  Blakey  BUI.  In 
addition,  as  the  activities  of  organized  crime 
have  proliferated,  the  lists  of  crimes  m  pro- 
posed legislation  have  also  tended  to 
lengthen.  Each  .iddltlon  to  the  list  m.ikes 
more  acute  the  problems  of  over-generaliza- 
tion and  excessively  broad  inv.ision  of  pri- 
vacy 

In  short,  a  list  of  crimes  Is  at  the  same  time 
too  broad  and  too  inflexible  .1  technique  when 
used  .t'one  .Any  proposed  list  will  inevitably 
lump  together  the  Important  and  the  trivial, 
and  fail  to  cover  some  unforeseen  contin- 
gency which  may  be  of  high  importance 
Blakeys  New  Test — Status  of  the  Subject 
Professor  Blakey  has  attempted  to  define 
another  test  which  is  more  explicitly  directed 
at  organized  crime  This  test  can  be  described 
roughly  as  an  attempt  to  define  .i  person  en- 
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gaged  in  organized  crime  A  showing  of  .-iuch 
status  would  be  enough  to  justify  the  issu- 
ance of  ..  court  order  lor  wiretapping  or  bug- 
ging against  that  subject. 

The  proposed  detinitlon  includes  a  showing 
that  the  subiecl  is  cnK'i'ged  m  one  of  the 
crimes  on  the  list  sunun.irized  above,  a.s  part 
of  a  contimunit  criminal  activity,  and  has 
two  or  more  clcjse  a.ssociates  who  are  doing 
the  same  thlni^  In  an  earlier  dralt  of  the 
BUI  Professor  Blakev  ..l.so  required  a  showing 
I  hat  Ihe  subject  had  been  c-onvicted  cjf  a 
felony  involving  moral  turpitude.  This  latter 
has  iiow  been  ciropped  For  orders  based  on 
prmif  of  such  a  .-talus  the  Bill  also  provides 
tor  .1  quota  sv-'-tem,  which  would  limit  the 
number  of  orders  against  such  per.sons  and 
facilities  used  bv  them,  though  the  number 
of  orders  allowed  under  Profcs.sor  Blakey.s 
cpu.las  would  be  sub.stantial 

The  Blakev  BUI  also  contains  as  an  alterna- 
tive, in  which  no  quota  is  involved,  a  list  of 
crimeF.  like  the  1962  Department  of  Justice 
Bill.  .An  order  ni.iy  issue  on  a  showing  that 
there  Is  probable  cauFe  to  believe  that  the 
.subject  is  committlnj;.  has  commuted  or  is 
about  to  commit  such  a  crime  The  paper.s 
under  either  alternative  mist  also  make  the 
showing  pre\  louslv  reurred  to 

The  most  obvious  problem  posed  by  this 
.scheme  is  that  .so  long  .1;  an  order  c.^n  is.sue 
under  the  altcrnntlve  method,  on  a  showing 
that  the  subject  is  involved  m  •■■  listed  crime. 
tew  law  enforcement  officials  will  try  to  in- 
voke a  definition  which  incUides  this  show- 
ing In  its  entirety  plus  much  more 

In  .iddition  the  notion  of  mult  by  associa- 
tion !s  repugnant,  as  is  the  notion  that  one 
should  sutler  special  disabilities  becau.se  of  a 
prior  conviction.  Reliance  on  dennins;  status, 
•n  reover.  is  a  questton.ible  method  of  law 
ei'lorcement.  even  if  a  satisfactcjry  definition 
coiUd  be  dnflPd  We  believe  that  lav."  enlorce- 
meni should  be  directed  as^amst  unlawful 
■icts,  not  against  cl.isses  ol  persons.  The 
quoia  .syftrm.  imallv.  must  be  much  inore 
restrictive  if  it  is  to  strike  an  appropriate 
balance. 

Recommendation— The  Compound  ot  ;'.  List 
and  Quantitative  Controls 
Tlie  germ  of  a  genuine  alternative  lies  in 
Professor  Bla key's  suggestion  of  quota.s  lor 
the  number  ot  otTiclal  wire  laps  or  bugs  which 
can  t>e  outst;-.ndint;  at  any  one  time.  In  the 
context  of  the  Blakey  Bill  this  provision 
seems  to  be  of  minimal  assistance  in  re- 
stricting the  number  ot  order?,  partly  because 
it  is  to  be  applicable  onlv  .<s  part  of  what  we 
have  cnllcd  a  reduiidaiii  jiroMsion.  and  there- 
fore not  iikelv  to  be  invoked,  .aid  partly  be- 
cause the  quotas  suggested  seem   to  be  too 

large 

We  propose,  however,  the  lollowing  two- 
folc;  system  For  certain  '  ery  serious  crimes — 
muricr.  kidnapping  .aid  espionage — and  lor 
the  f:  reign  intelligence  activities  of  our  gov- 
ernment described  In  the  Blakey  BUI.  an  un- 
limited number  of  •aips  and  bugs  would  be 
permitted,  subject  to  judicial  review  .ind  the 
other  safeguards  under  the  Bill. 

We  regard  it  as  imperative,  m  this  con- 
nectljn.  that  the  list  be  limited  to  a  few 
.ictivities  of  very  serious  iinpcruince.  Other- 
wise we  believe  .a  long  "laundry  list"  of  crimes 
would  inevitably  develop  which  would  be  so 
i)r.>ad  as  to  permit  wholesale  tapping  and 
buggme.  Tins  we  regard  .us  .'■imply  incom- 
patible -.vith  individual  rights. 

In  order  10  .itford  law  eAjorcement  officers 
the  flexibilltv  to  deal,  in  paftlcular  instances. 
\nth  crimes  otner  than  those  enumerated 
above,  we  recommend  that,  in  addition,  a  very 
.small   quota''  of   taps   and   bugs   would  be 
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permitted,  on  a  national  b.isis.  and  under 
control  of  the  Altorney  General,  for  use  in 
obtaining  evidence  ot  .my  other  crime.  Tlie 
number  of  such  iiilerceptiou  orders  permitted 
to  ije  ouUstanamg  at  .my  one  time  should  be 
,<o  .small  as  to  be  coiilined  to  use  lor  selected 
and  highly  important  c-.ises  Selection  of  the 
occ.isions  would  then  be  up  to  the  Atlorney 
(General  and  his  advisers  who  are  fiinilliar 
with  the  legitimate  needs  of  law  eiilorcenieiu. 
subject  10  the  court  order  requirement  Loc.il 
authorllies  would  have  u<  obtain  the  agree- 
meiit  of  the  Attorney  General  in  order  to 
m.ike  application  lor  .1  laj)  or  bug  111  tins 
second  category.  A  certificate  irom  ilie  .At- 
I'lrnev  General  .-howiiig  i-om[)li.ince  with  this 
piovision  should  be  required  as  jj.ut  ol  the 
pajiers  in  any  applicati.>ii  lor  an  .aitliori/mg 
order.  Tlius  a  nationwide  system  of  [irlorittes 
could  be  established  by  the  proles.sionals.  and 
interception  for  a  minor  cause  would  tend  to 
be  ruled  out  by  the  grc.ucr  needs  oi  orgaiu/ed 
crime  c.ises. 

The  proposed  uystein  Is  coiicededly  experi- 
mental but  il  appeals  to  us  as  a  more  direct 
method  of  striking  the  desired  bal.mce  than 
■iiiv  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  bills 
under  review.  In  anv  event,  we  think  the  cx- 
Ijerimenial  nature  ol  the  legislation  requires 
that  it  be  subject  to  prescribed  pericjdic  re- 
view in  its  entirety  and  should  have  a  sjjcc;- 
tied  term. 

D.  PriiUrqrd  <  omvinniraHons 
The  Blakey  Bill  lor  the  tir.sf  time  vonfronts 
the  problem  cjf  privileged  communications 
which  are  intcrcepttt!  ijy  leg.i.l  wiretapping 
or  eavesdropping.  Here  tlie  inva.sion  of  jiri- 
vacv.  between  altornev  and  rlient.  phy.'-'icirm 
and  patient,  priest  and  penitent,  carries  with 
11  the  potential  for  serious  disruption  of  pro- 
fessional re!allc:inships.  The  uncertainty 
c-realcd  by  the  ijossibility  o!  unknown  inter- 
ception could  be  far-reachiiiL', 

The  Blakey  Bill  bars  order.-  where  the  .-ub- 
iect  is  a  lawyer,  phvsician  or  a  priest  This 
protection  is  more  apparent  than  real,  how- 
ever, lor  It  permits  taps  and  bugs  directed 
against  confidential  iirolrssional  communi- 
cations where  the  subject  named  Is  not  th.o 
professional  iierson.  but  his  client,  p.ilicnt  or 
penitent.  Tlie  Bill  al=o  i-rovides  that  taps  or 
hues  may  be  granted  for  use  in  a  lawyer's 
office.  .-  ph>-flcir.n's  otlico  or  .:  confessional,  on 
ihe  thecjry.  according  to  Professor  Blakey, 
that  such  places  sho'.Ud  not  be  perinutcd  to 
be.'OiTie  sanctuaries  for  criminal  activity.  Tlie 
evidence  that  such  j.ilaccs  po;,e  genuine 
threats  as  iK.iential  headquarters  lor  mob- 
sters IS  romevvhat  lo.'^s  'han  compelling. 

The  Bill  aocs  provide  that  In  situations 
where  rtich  ;ilr<(cs  .ire  to  he  bugged  c>r 
tapned  a  .showine  ol  ■speci.Tl  need"  must  be 
made  To  the  judge  and  that  interceptions 
must  be  conducted  -o  a.s  to  "minimize  c)r 
eliminate"  the  intcrccpaon  of  privileged  com- 
munications. Tlie  Bill  falls  to  define  "special 
need",  liowever.  or  to  .specify  .^auctions  lor 
failure  to  "minimize  or  eliminate"  such  inter- 
ference with  privileged  comnninimtion.'S 
Given  such  ambiguity  these  protections  ap- 
pear to  lack  subst.Tnce. 

It  must  be  emph.a£i?ed  that  ''our.d  profes- 
sional relationships,  such  as  those  between 
attorneys  and  clients,  require  a  widespread 
public  belief  that  confidences  will  be  kept 
secret.  Once  the  risk  grows  that  secret?  mav 
be  intercepted  by  outsiders  this  public  belief 
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■We  regard  it  as  imperative  to  keep  the 
number  very  low  In  order  to  avoid  a  broad 
invasion  of 'privacy.  Any  number,  of  course. 
must  to  some  extent  be  arbitrary;  the  range 
most  of  us  have  in  mind,  however.  Is  100  or 
fewer  taps  of  bugs  to  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  throughout  the  nation. 


I 


'■  E.g..  the  Blakcly  Bill  provides  lor  an  in- 
dependent study  of  its  r.perations  within  one 
year  prior  to  its  termination,  and  for  auto- 
matic prospective  termination  of  the  Bill'.s 
provisions  eight  years  after  enactment.  The 
Bill  alco  provides  lor  detailed  yearly  reports 
by  Judges  and  prosecutors  to  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  and  ccmplete 
reports  on  such  data  by  'he  Administrative 
Office  to  Congress.  We  lielieve  that  these 
provisions  are  highly  desirable,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  experimental  nature  of  this 
legislation. 


m  confidentiality  in.iy  well  bc-c-onie  ..tt.-iui- 
ated.  As  a  result,  conanunicailons  could  be- 
come guarded;  prof e:>J->ioiial  persons  could  be 
.seriously  h;anl)ered  in  aiialy/mg  c'llents' 
problem's  and  the  d.una^e  to  i)rofc.ssional  111- 
slltutlcjns  could  be  considerable.  The  .soci.d 
jirice  of  such  disruption  is  too  high.  'I  his 
new  U-gi.-l.iiioii  IS  exiieriinental  We  Ijeheve. 
therelorcv  th.a  uiile.ss  .md  until  experience 
IS  ^;aiiied  which  would  substantiate  the  con- 
rliLsions  assumed  by  Proiessor  Blakey  as  to 
proleK.sional  sanctuaries.  110  la;)!)ing  or  bug- 
ging of  such  places  should  be  allowed.  Kviu 
.1  -uc'h  proof  IS  shown  there  may  be  other 
and  prelerablc  ways  to  de.il  with  the  problem 
as,  lor  example,  by  prnles.sioiial  discipline 
We  ^.trongly  disapprove  any  legislation  wliieh 
would  i)e:-mit  interccpti.-ii  ol  privileged  rom- 
nuniications 

Where  applications  lor  order.-^^  indicate  th.it 
privileged  comniunicalluus  may  be  mter- 
ce|)ted.  the  court  should  direct  ihe  agents 
not  to  make  such  micrceiitions.  when  at  all 
l)o;;.siblc;  in  other  cases  provision  ^hould  be 
made  to  era.se  those  portions  of  any  lajies 
which  contain  interception.s  of  privileged 
c-ommunlcatlons  Orders  should  not  be 
-ranted  for  use  m  a  lawyer's  or  doctor's  ollice, 
c>r  on  their  telei)hcme.s.  or  lor  a  conlessional 
on  the  either  hand,  we  see  no  rea.son  to  bar 
orders  with  respect  to  premises  listed  in,  say. 
;t  lawyer's  name,  where  the  courl  can  be 
shown  that  11  is  not  a  place  used  as  a  pro- 
lessional  office. 

K.  Other  Innitatmn^  un  tnur  and  iiliici- 
Tune 
In  Brrcr  -he  Supreme  Court  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  limiting  the  time  during 
which  an  order  for  electrcmic  surveillance 
(and  renewals  thereott  would  be  valid  The 
Court  analogized  an  order  valid  lor  long  ,)eri- 
f.ds  of  time  to  the  constitutionally  pro.scrlbed 
general  warr.ont.  under  which  an  unlimited 
search  and  seizure  could  be  made. 

In    Hcrqcr    the    rtalute    which    w;is    con- 
demned  liad   permitted   orders  valid   for  two 
months,  which  w-nuld  be  rcnew:ib!e.  presum- 
ably  for   periods   c)f   two  months   each,   Tltis 
time   pericid    Wi.s    held    to   be   too   long     The 
Blakev   BUI    provides   lor  30   day   orders,   re- 
newiible   for  periods  cjf  30  days     The  ilmita- 
tions  on  time  must  be  viewed  together  with 
the  jirovisions   for   limiting   interceptions   -o 
those    communlc.ilions    which    c;in    be    de- 
scribed  with  ijartlcularity.  The  Bl.ikey  Bill's 
lirovi.-lon    would    still    seem    to    lie    too    lone 
under  licrger.  i>ossibly  unconstitutional,  :iii'l 
111  .inv  event  undesirable.  The  initial   period 
of    vaiidity   should    be   quite   -hort.    porh.-.]).- 
,1  week  at  inost.  Extensions,  oi  .similar  dura- 
tion, should  be  granted  only  upon  a  renewed 
sho-winfT  of   probable  cause    on   new   motion 
paper.s,  jt  would   also  seem   iliat  papers  for 
a  renewal   order  ,-hould  .set  forth   some  evi- 
dence beyond  that  contined  :n  the  rriginal 
papers,    particularly    since    the    anticipated 
conversations  to  be  intercepted  .should  be  de- 
scribed    With    particularity.    On    the    other 
hand,   given   the  practical   exigencies  m  ob- 
taining i-enewal  cjrders  from  busy  judges,  and 
the  problem  that  is  presented  in  the  neces- 
sity 10  remove  a  bug  or  lap  when  the  order 
h.ji  not  been  renewed,  we  would   not  object 
to  renewals  on  oral   application,   within   the 
court's  discretion,   to  be   !ollov.'ed   within  48 
hours    bv    the    liling    of    proper    supporting 
papers.   The   Bl.ikey   Bill   i:ioes   not  limit    the 
iiuhiber   ot   extension   orders   which   may   be 
obtained.    We    would    favor   some    limitation 
as  to  the  maximum  duration  ot  a  .single  curt 
approved  tap  or  bug. 

The    Home 
Tlie   Blakey  Bill  draws  no  distinction  be- 
tween   homes    and    other    places,    so    far    as 
wiretapping  and  biirrging  are  concerned.  We 
do  not  agree 

Tliere  is  of  course  a  possibility  that  homes 
will  be  used  fc-  iUecral  activities,  such  :iS 
gambling  activities.  :;nd  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  famous  Apalachln  meeting  took  place  in 
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a  home  <Ve  are  prept^red  to  accept  the  Idea 
of  wiretaps  nn  home  telephnnes  Bu(?s  In 
homes  go  too  far  however  There  must  be 
some  sanctuary  where  one  can  think  and 
speaic  without  fear  We  would  ban  all  elec- 
tronic bugging  in  homes 

Public  Telephones 
Taps  .ind  bugs  on  public  phones  ns  in  the 
Kat::  case  <ire  permitted  under  the  Bhikey 
BUI  provided  that  agents  nvold  unnecessary 
overhearing  of  other  parties"  conversations 
and  show  a  special  need"  The  latter  con- 
cept AS  indicated  iibove  .ippears  to  be  mean- 
ingless and  we  would  prefer  instead  »o  rely 
on  the  requirement  that  orders  be  limited 
precisely  to  conventions  of  named  persona 
and  only  to  those  Thus  autL.matlc  monitor- 
ing equipment  would  seem  to  be  ruled  out 
for  public  phones  •  Beyond  this  public 
phones  would  ni>t  seem  to  be  different  from 
other  public  places 

F    Disrto.iure 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  Involves  the 
question  of  defining  the  extent  of  permissible 
disi-losure  )f  'he  Intercepted  communication, 
to  whom,  under  what  circumstances  and  for 
what  purp<jsa.  The  Issues  may  be  discussed 
in  throe  pacts. 

1  The  inventory,  or  disclosure  tj  subjects 
that  wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  has  taken 
place 

2  Dlsclosiire  within  the  government. 

3  Disclosure  to  the  defense  before  trial 

I    The  Inventory,   or  Disclosure   w  Subjects 

that    Wiretapping    or    Eavesdropping    Has 

Taken  Place 

The  Blakey  Bill  provides  that  within  ninety 
days  after  termination  of  the  wiretapping  or 
e.ivesdroppmg  order  the  subject  must  be  told 
th.it  such  an  order  has  been  entered,  the 
times  u  w.ia  In  effect,  and  whether  or  not 
anv  communications  were  intercepted  This 
13  referred  i^  in  the  Bill  as  service  of  the  In- 
ventory The  Bill  further  provides  that  ^uch 
service  may  be  pt)stpuned  by  the  judge  on  a 
showing  of  good  cause 

This  provision,  thotigh  uniqvie  m  this  area. 
may  be  derived  from  m  analogous  procedure 
in  the  area  of  searches  and  seizures,  where 
the  inventory  functions  as  a  receipt  for  what 
was  taken  The  principal  slgnlflcance  of  the 
inventory  in  th.s  area,  however,  is  that  it 
lifts  the  secrecy  from  the  tap  or  bug  Pre- 
sumably the  intention  Is  thus  to  reduce  the 
uncertainty  which  one  might  have  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  subjected  to  elec- 
tr'nic  svirvelllance 

We  ipprove  of  this  provision,  and  believe 
It  should  lie  a  part  of  the  legislative  scheme 
recommended  by  this  Report,  except  In  the 
c.ise  of  torel-.,'n  intelligence  activities  of  our 
government  where  the  need  for  continued 
secrecv  seems  overriding 

The  Bill  stops  short  of  requiring  service  on 
the  subject  of  the  underlying  papers  which 
supported  -he  application  for  an  order  Under 
another  provision  of  the  Bill  these  pafjers  are 
to  be  sealed  and  thus  the  subject  would  eem 
to  be  left  -without  access  to  them,  unless  'hey 
are  to  be  used  against  him  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding 

The  Bill  prf>vldes  elsewhere  substantial 
civil  remedies  f  ir  persons  who  are  subjected 
wrongfully  to  wiretapping  or  electronic  eaves- 
dropping though  g(.K.id  faith  reliance  on  an 
order  is  a  defense  It  is  hard  to  see  how  these 
remedies  can  be  Invoked  in  the  generality  of 
cases  when  the  subject  cannot  see  the  papers 
relied  on  tor  the  order  The  papers  might 
cont-ain  talse  affidavits,  for  example  yet  the 
subject  would  have  no  way  cf  testing  this. 
While  perhaf>8  he  could  obtain  the  papers 
by  starting  a  lawsuit  and  moving  for  dis- 
covery of  the  papers  submitted  to  the  court, 
it  seems  undesirable  to  compel  subjects  to 


"  Indeed,  the  judicial  requirement  for  par- 
ticularizing the  conversation  sought  would 
seem  to  ru:e  out  aulom.«lc  monitoring  equip- 
ment generally. 
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start  perhaps  groundless  suits  for  this  pur- 
pose .At  the  .same  time  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
the  subjects  lawyer  could  counsel  him  to 
take  on  faith  the  correctness  of  the  papers 
submitted  to  the  court. 

If  the  underlying  papers  are  disclosed  to 
subjects  within  JO  days  nevertheless,  such 
disclosure  may  destroy  an  entire  investlga- 
'lon  prematurely,  since  the  papers  may  ex- 
pose too  much  too  soon,  such  as  the  identity 
and  iwtlvltles  of  Informants,  the  extent  of 
official  information,  surveillance  activities 
and  the  like  While  service  of  the  Inventory, 
as  proposed,  might  tend  to  have  the  same 
effect,  there  the  disclosure  would  reveal  fewer 
particulars 

We  believe  that  the  compromise  struck  by 
the  Blakey  Bill  serves  the  needs  neither  of 
prlv,tcy  nor  of  law  enforcement  We  would 
prefer  an  explicit  provision  that  the  under- 
lying papers  be  served  with  the  inventtiry 
except  that,  upon  a  showing  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  that  service  of  either  the  In- 
ventory or  the  underlying  papers  will  prema- 
turely terminate  an  Investigation,  the  court 
may  postpone  service  of  either  the  Inventory 
for  a  perlcxl  not  to  exceed  six  months  and  the 
underlying  papers  for  a  perlixl  not  to  exceed 
one  vejir  .some  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  tapes  or  transcripts  of  intercepted  ct>;-n- 
munlcatlons  should  also  be  served  -.vlth  the 
Inventory 

Another  problem  with  the  proposed  bill 
Is  that  the  Inventorv-  Is  to  be  served  only 
on  persons  who  are  subjects  of  the  order  If 
A.  under  an  order,  tjilks  with  B  only  \  Is 
told  about  the  Interception  B's  rights  may 
have  been  violated  but  he  lacks  redress  B 
should  probably  also  be  served  with  the  In- 
ventory On  the  other  hand.  If  for  example, 
.\.  a  buslnessmaii.  talks  with  his  customers. 
and  the  latter  are  served  with  papers  showing 
that  .\  Is  being  bugged,  the  damage  tn  con- 
fidence in  A  and  to  .As  reputation  In  general 
may  damage  A  unjustly  In  this  case  It  would 
seem  that  the  customers  should  not  be  served 
with   the  Inventory. 

No  solution  seems  wholly  satisfactory,  but 
we  believe  that  the  courts  should  have  dis- 
cretion to  retiuire  service  of  the  inventory  on 
persons  other  than  the  subject  of  the  Initial 
order  Determinations  as  to  who  should  be 
served  would  be  best  made  on  a  case  by  case 
basis 

2.  Disclosure  Within  the  Government 

Broad  disclosure  of  intercepted  communi- 
cations wlthm  the  government  runs  against 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  Invasion  of  privacy 
to  :i  minimum  and  also  .igalnst  the  pollcv  of 
using  such  interceptions  for  highly  Important 
purposes  Despite  these  basic  considerations. 
the  Blakey  BUI  permits  such  broad  disclosure. 
We  trongly  disapprove  these  provisions  of  the 
Bill. 

Professor  Blakey.  In  his  original  paper  for 
the  Presidents  Commission,  stated  that  In- 
tercepted material  should  not  be  disclosed  In 
Congressional  hearings  His  original  draft 
further  limited  disclosure  within  the  govern- 
ment by  providing  that  the  Intercepting  of- 
ficial 'mav  disclose  such  contents  to  an- 
other inve<(tigatiie  or  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer to  the  extent  that  such  disclosure  Is 
appropriate  to  the  proper  perfonnance  of 
the  official  dtitles  of  the  officers  making  and 
receti'ing  the  disclosure."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  present  draft  ipens  very  large  holes 
In  this  formula  and  makes  It  possible  to 
broadcist  widely  the  results  of  bugs  or  taps 
It  permits  disclosure  "fo  any  person  to  the 
extent  that  such  disclosure  is  ippropnate  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  official  duties 
of  the  officers  maktng  ■mch  disclosure  '  'Em- 
phasis added  I  The  change  Introduced  by  the 
Italicized  sections  turns  a  restrictive  policy, 
perhaps  itself  'oo  Uxjse.  Into  an  open  door. 
We  strongly  disapprove  this  change 

Some  and  the  original  formula  also  un- 
satisfactory They  btUeve  that  disclosure 
should  be  -ontlned  t,o  (/ersons  officially  en- 
gaged in  investigating  the   .iffense  for  which 
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the  original  order  was  issued  and.  where 
relevant,  as  part  of  Judicial  proceedings,  with 
perhaps  an  exception  tor  official  need  uivm 
explicit  Judicial  approval  on  a  new  appllca- 
;  Ion 

3  DIscliMure  Before  Trial 

The  BUI  provides  that  the  contents  of  a 
communication  intercepted  by  a  court  ap- 
proved wiretap  <ir  bug  or  the  irulLs  thereof 
may  not  be  used  m  evidence  at  a  trial  unless, 
at  a  time  not  less  than  ten  d.iys  before  the 
trial,  the  defendant  receives  a  copy  't  the 
court  (jrder  .md  the  underlying  pipers  He 
cAn  then  move  w  suppress  We  are  generally 
in  .igreement  with  this  procedure 

Perhaps  a  defendant  can  also  move  to  dis- 
cover the  contents  of  the  Intercepted  com- 
munications, under  Rule  16  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  This  Rule  gives 
'he  courts  discretion  to  disclose  to  a  de- 
fendant his  statements  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  government  Tapped  or 
hugged  statements  may  be  within  the  ptir- 
vlew  of  this  Rule.  Some  of  us  would  make 
disclosure  of  tapped  or  bugged  statements 
mandatory  If  such  legislation  as  that  dis- 
cussed above  Is  enacted.  In  view  of  the  pos- 
--ible  ipplicabllltv  of  Rule  16  or  seme  equiv- 
alent disclosing  the  interception  only  10 
days  before  trial  would  seem  to  leave  the 
defendant  too  little  time  to  move  thereunder 
and  use  the  results  of  his  motion  In  general 
the  defendant  should  have  time  to  make 
motions  other  than  suppression  motions  re- 
sulting from  disclosure,  and  he  should  also 
have  time  to  check  out  the  facts  and  use 
the  results  "I  discovery  to  prepare  properly 
for  trial. 

G     C<"rtai7i    othrr    prorisiotis   of    the   Blakey 
bill 

Other  provisions  of  this  Bill  raise  general 
problems  of  constitutional  power  and  the 
like  which  will  be  discussed  In  detail  be- 
low Certain  others.  Including  relatively 
novel  ones,  require  less  extensive  treatment. 

Thus,  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  Bill's 
provision  lor  civil  remedies,  including  ,iq- 
■udated  damages,  punitive  damages  and 
counsel  fees.  In  favor  of  persons  whose 
communications  are  Intercepted,  disclosed 
or  used  In  violation  of  the  Bill's  require- 
ments The  BUI  provides  that  good  faith 
reliance  on  .i  court  order  .shall  be  a  com- 
plete defense  and  this  we  also  approve,  to 
the  end  that  law  enforcement  officials  should 
not  be  harassed  or  Intimidated. 

If  an  Intercepted  communication  is  sup- 
pressed, the  BUI  gives  the  CJovernment  the 
right  to  appeal  at  that  time.  This  would  seem 
necessary  to  avoid  destruction  of  proper  pros- 
ecutions bv  an  error  in  law  at  the  trial  court 
level,  and  it  Is  not  likely  to  interfere  .signifi- 
cantly with  countervailing  policies  against 
interlocutory  appeals 

The  BUI  provides  furthermore  that  im- 
munity may  be  given  to  witnesses  who  are  to 
give  evidence  of  violations  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  electronic  eavesdropping  and  wiretap- 
ping Such  offenses  are  serlotis  and  we  ap- 
prove this  provision,  which  would  expedite 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  penalties  under 
the  BUI 

P.^RT  IV  VvrRETAPPING  .\ND  EAVESDROPPING  BY 
PRIVATE  PERSONS  AND  WITH  THE  CONSENT  OF 
A    PARTY 

Consent  faps  and  b^igs  by  law-enforcement 
officials 
UiKler  both  the  Blakev  Bill  and  the  Long 
BUI.  no  bar  is  placed  on  wiretapping  or  eaves- 
dropping when  one  party  to  the  communi- 
cation  consents    '  This   is   true   whether  the 
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law  enforcement  o(B- 


'  ■  The  term  intercept'  means  the  .lural 
acquisition  of  the  contents  of  any  v^-lre  or 
oral  communication  through  the  use  of  any 
intercepting  device  by  any  person  other  than 
the  sender  or  receiver  of  such  communica- 
tion or  a  person  given  prior  authority  by  the 
sender  >t  receiver  to  intercept  such  commu- 
nication ■' 
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consenting  party  be 
clal  or  a  private  party. 

We  recommend,  however,  that  consent 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  by  law  en- 
forcement ofBclals  should  be  brought  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  court  order  system, 
with  certain  exceptions.  We  have  proposed 
above  that  official  interceptions,  where  con- 
.sent  is  absent,  be  permitted  in  unlimited 
number  in  connection  with  certain  very 
serious  crimes  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  in  very  limited  number 
for  use  in  obtaining  evidence  of  any  other 
crime,  \vith  the  express  approval  of  the 
Attorney  CJeneral  We  propose  that  where 
law  eniorcement  officials  seek  court  approval 
to  v^'lretap  or  eavesdrop  with  the  consent 
of  .1  party  there  be  no  limitation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime  being  Investigated  or 
the  number  of  such  orders  which  may  issue. 
.Some  of  us  also  think  that  no  limitations 
should  be  imposed  on  the  place  of  consent 
interceptions.  The  only  requirement  would 
be  the  authorization  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral or  Stute  law  enforcement  official  and  the 
issuance  of  a  Federal  court  order. 

In  .tdditlon.  .some  of  us  think  that  if  con- 
.sent  interceptions  are  brought  within  the 
tramework  o!  the  court  order  system,  provi- 
sion .-hould  be  made  for  the  emergency  where 
consent  is  present  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  are  sUch  that  delay  In  seeking  a 
court  order  would  make  the  Interception  use- 
less In  .such  an  emergency"  situation  they 
would  not  object  to  the  consent  intercep- 
tion so  long  as  within  48  hours  thereafter 
a  court  order  is  obtained  approving  the  inter- 
ception .IS  If  it  had  been  applied  for  in  the 
normal  manner.  Finally,  some  of  us  also 
think  that  in  the  consent  situation  service  of 
the  Inventory  upon  the  subject  of  the  order 
be  eliminated.  However,  should  a  trial  en- 
.-ue,  the  pretrial  disclosure  provisions  would 
be  applicable. 

This  proposal  recognizes  that  an  individu- 
al's privacy  is  invaded  even  when  the  party 
to  whom  he  speaks  has  consented  to  the  re- 
cording, and  it  sanctions  such  an  intercep- 
tion wiily  when  a  neutral  magistrate  deter- 
mines that  the  invasion  Is  necessary.  It  tends 
to  eliniinaie  the  constitutional  uncertain- 
ties .surrounding  the  consent  interceptions 
area,  v^•hlch  have  been  discussed  above,  with- 
out sacnlicmg  the  effectiveness  of  this  le- 
ttitimate  investlgatiye  tool  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Tapping  and  bugging  by  private  parties 
The  Blakey  Bill,  .is  well  as  the  Long  Bill, 
imposes  a  blanket  ban  on  all  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  by  private  parties  except 
those  interceptions  made  with  the  consent 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  communication. 
Violations  are  punishable  by  criminal  sanc- 
tions. If,  as  we  suggest,  it  is  proper  to  include 
official  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  upon 
consent  under  the  court  order  system,  then 
there  is  little  to  be  said  for  a  statute  which 
permits  unrestricted  consent  Interceptions  In 
the  private  sector  There  the  social  need  Is  at- 
tenuated and  the  potential  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy great 

The  usual  justification  for  recording  of 
conversations  by  a  private  party  is  that  each 
party  takes  the  risk  that  the  other  will  repeat 
what  has  been  said  and  hence  should  also 
take  the  risk  that  the  other  party  will  possess 
the  means  to  repeat  It  accurately,  either  In 
court  or  to  another  private  person.  The  con- 
trary position  Is  that  the  essence  of  privacy 
IS  the  pow'er  to  limit  the  extent  of  one's  com- 
munications and  that  the  risk  of  recording 
or  transmittal  is  not  one  we  should  ask  per- 
sons to  bear  In  a  free  society.  The  first  theory 
treats  the  risk  of  party  monitoring  like  the 
risks  that  are  Inherent  in  any  non-prlvUeged 
conversation;  the  latter  theory  treats  that 
risk  like  the  risk  of  monitoring  by  outsiders. 
The  argument  against  consent  eavesdrop- 
ping has  been  put  persuasively  by  Professor 
Westln,  who  assumes  for  this  argument  that 
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eavesdropping  would  otherwise  be  limited  to 
obtaining  evidence  of  serious  offenses  on  au- 
thorization from  the  courts. 

"This  [exception!  has  been  the  basic  char- 
ter for  private  detective  tai)s  and  bugs  .  . 
and  for  much  free-lance  police  eavesdrop- 
ping. Allowing  eavesdropping  with  the  con- 
sent of  one  party  would  destroy  the  statutory 
plan  of  limiting  the  offenses  for  which  eaves- 
dropping by  device  can  be  used  and  insisting 
upKjn  a  court  order  process.  And  as  tech- 
nology enables  every  man  to  carry  his  micro- 
miniaturized recorder  everywhere  he  goes  and 
allows  every  room  to  be  monitored  surrepti- 
tiously by  built-in  equipment,  permitting 
eavesdropping  with  the  consent  of  one  party 
would  be  to  sanction  a  means  of  reproducing 
conversation  that  could  choke  off  much  vital 
social  exchange."  " 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  rejected  the  consent 
exception  for  its  rule  banning  eavesdropping 
by  use  of  radio  devices  The  FCC.  reversed 
its  original  position  after  receiving  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Special  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Law  of  this  As.soclatlon  The  Com- 
mission said: 

"9.  Objection  was  made  by  the  .Associa- 
tion to  that  provision  of  the  proposed  rules 
which  would  make  the  prohibition  against 
eavesdropping  inapplicable  where  the  u.se  of 
the  device  is  authorized  by  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  engaging  In  the  convtrsation.  It 
was  contended  that  this  approach  'alls  to 
recognize  a  distinction  between  the  risk  that 
a  p>arty  to  a  conversation  may  divulge  what 
he  remembers  from  the  conversation  and  may 
be  believed  by  others,  and  the  risk  that  a 
party  to  a  conversation  will  use  u  radio  device 
to  overhear  and  record  the  conversation  ver- 
batim, or  authorize  another  to  so  overhear  or 
record  it.  Doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether 
most  persons  assume,  or  should  .issume.  the 
risk  that  their  conversations  are  being  over- 
heard or  recorded  by  the  use  of  such  devices. 
The  Association  also  expressed  the  view  that 
the  real  significance  of  this  provision  of  the 
proposed  rules  would  be  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  permitted  eavesdropping  beyond  that 
likely  to  be  condoned  by  the  public  or  by 
the  courts. 

"10.  Our  proposal  was  based  upon  the  ten- 
tative view,  set  forth  in  paragraph  6  of  the 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making,  ih.u  .myone 
who    engages    in    conversation    with    uther.s 
must  assume  the  risk  that  anything  he  says 
may  be  divulged  without  his  knowledge  by 
any    other   party   to   the   conversation    How- 
ever, upon  further  consideration  we  have  de- 
cided   that   the   objections   to   this   vlev^,'   are 
well  founded  and  that  we  should  not  sanction 
the  unannounced  use  of  listening  or  record- 
ing devices  merely  because  one  party  to  .iiiy 
otherwise  private  conversation  is  aware  that 
the  conversation  is  in  fact  no  longer  private. 
"11.  The  right  of  privacy  is  precious  and 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  eavesdropper's 
needs  without  compelling  reason.  We  cannot 
find  such  reason  here,  subject  to  the  single 
exception  made   in   paragraph    13,   infra,  lor 
law  enforcement  officers  operating  under  lav>.'- 
ful    authority.    We   agree    that    the    ordinary 
risk  of  being  overheard  is  converted  into  an- 
other risk  entirely  when  the  electronic  device 
is  made  the  instrument  of  the  intruder.  Cou- 
pled to  a  recording  device,  thi.'i  new  eaves- 
dropping tool  puts  upon   the  speaker  a  risk 
he  has  not  deliberately  assumed,  and  goes  far 
toward   making  private  conversation  impos- 
sible. We  do  not   believe  the  assumption  of 
such  a  risk  should  be  made  the  basis  of  our 
rules.  We  are  commanded  by  the  Communi- 
cations Act  to  'encourage  the  larger  and  more 


» 'Westln,  Science.  Privacy  and  Freedom: 
Issues  and  Proposals  for  the  1970's.  66  Col. 
L.  Rev.  1205.  1226  (November  1966).  .See  also. 
Greenawalt.  The  Consent  Problem  in  Wire- 
tapping and  Eavesdropping:  Surreptitious 
Monitoring  With  the  Consent  of  a  Partici- 
pant in  a  Conversation.  68  Col.  L.  Rev.  189 
11968). 
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effective  use  of  radio  In  the  public  interest." 
Section  303(g).  Upon  reflection,  we  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  to  permit  this  new  product  of  man's 
ingenuity  to  destroy  our  traditional  right  to 
privacy."  (Emphasis  added  i 

For    the.se    cogent    reasons,    we    disapprove 
the  blanket  consent  exception  in  the  private 
.sector    We  see  no  social  justification  for  con- 
sent  wire-tapping   by    i>rlvate   parties.   How- 
ever, we  do  recognize  that  there  is  .i  ques- 
tion whether  there  may  not  l)e  .some  cla-sses 
of    conversation    which    one    of    the    jMrtles 
should  be  i>ermitt«l   to  record  secretly,  and 
there  Is  also  a  question  ;is  to  the  sanctions 
which    .ire    appropriate    in    this    area.    One 
thinks  of  the  buslnes.sman  who  tells  his  sec- 
retary   to   listen    to   his   conversation   on   an 
extension  phone  In  order  to  have  a  witness 
to  what  is  said.  One  also  thinks  of  the  situa- 
tion   of   a   criminal    defendant   fax^ed   with   a 
shakedown  attempt  by  one  he  kncws  to  be  a 
prospective  witness  against  him.  who  requires 
.self-protection.  Though   .i  lull  discussion  of 
this  area  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  a 
number  of  facuirs  may  t>e  relevant  in  bi>eclfy- 
ing  more  limited  exceptlon.s.  These  would  in- 
clude   (1)    the   social   importance  of   the   re- 
cording or  eavesdroppin..'.  i  2  )  the  relationship 
between   the   parties,    (3)    the  circumstances 
under  which  the  .-ecording  or  eavesdropping 
IS  to  lake  place,  and   i4)   the  collateral  i)rob- 
lems  itrlslng  irom  i)romotlc>n  of  the  kind  of 
eavesdropping   in   question     See   Greenawalt, 
:iupra.  at  pp.  221-239.  Our  suggestion  is  that 
the  sanction  against  private  consent  record- 
ing     or      eavesdropping      l>c      conhned      to 
tort  remedies  and  exclusion  of  the  u.se  of  in- 
lormatlon  so  obtained   in  any  judlchU   pro- 
ceeding by  the  procurer  of  the  recording.  The 
statutory  "stand  lu-d  could  then  be  rather  ^'en- 
erally   phrased  so  as  to  permit  development 
by  the  courts  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

We    lully    approve   as   a    s^eneral    principle 
the   provi.sloiis   m   both   the  Blakey  Bill   and 
the   Long  Bill   that   preclude   all   third-party 
wiretapping   and   eavesdropping   in   the    pri- 
vate sector  Its  uU  too  common  use  as  a  means 
of  gathering  evidence  in  divorce  proceedings 
and  In  obtaining  Information  in  competitive 
.ommercial  situations  .--hould  be  condemned. 
While   we  believe  that  the  procurer  of  such 
an    Interception    should    be    subject    to    the 
criminal   ,is  well  as  the  clvU   sanctions  pro- 
posed in  the  Blakey  BUI.  we  hesitate  to  treat 
as  severely  a  person  who    'uses"  Information 
knowing  it  to  have  been  obtained  by  means 
of    an    illegal    Interception.    As    against    the 
knowing    user,    we    v^-ould    suggest    that    the 
aggrieved  party  be  confined  to  a  tort  remedy. 
There  may  be  some  few  instances  In  which 
third-party  interceptions  serve  a  .socially  use- 
ful purpose,  such  as  in  the  case  of  a  social 
scientist  seeking  empirical   data,   but   we   do 
not  think  it  is  feasible  to  carve  out  an  ex- 
ception   to    cover    these    limited    situations. 
Finally,  no  Information  obtained  as  a  result 
of  a  third-party  interception  should  be  ad- 
mitted m  evidence  in  any  court   proceeding 
except  ir.   the  case  of  a   prosecution  or  clvU 
suit  based   upon  a  violation  of   the  laws  re- 
lating to  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

I'ART    V.    KEDFRAI.    POV^'ER    TO    CONTROL    WIRETAP- 
IING.  EAVESDROPPING  AND  DEVICES  fOR  SUCH  1  SE 

Though  Congress  undoubtedly  has  power 
to  control  wiretapping  under  the  commerce 
power,  the  extent  of  Federal  pov^'er  over  eaves- 
dropping Is  less  .settled.  Berger  and  Katz. 
dealing  as  they  do  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments, 
have  nothing  to  say  directly  about  this  ques- 
tion. 

There  has  not  been  doubt  that  legisla- 
tive power  to  control  exists  in  the  area  of 
wiretapping,  under  the  commerce  clause.  In- 
deed. It  Is  hard  to  see  how  there  could  be  an 
Intrastate  wire  communication  which  In  no 
way  "affected  coirmerce".  See  Weiss  v.  United 
States  (Cite).  As  'o  eavesdropping,  the 
Blakey  Bill  forbids  interception  of  oral  com- 
munications without  regard  to  whether  they 
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are  -ommerce-related  Possession  of  devices 
pnn-..ir..y  \iseful  for  interception  i see  Part 
VI.  .lifrai  15  forbidden,  however  only  If  the 
devices  or  components  have  trowelled  in  com- 
merce and  manufacture  and  distribution  are 
also  reached  only  when  there  is  a  commerce 
connection 

Both    the    commence    power    tnd    the    en- 
forcement clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment  i3  interpreted   by   the  Supreme  Court 
indicate    that    Congress    may    reach    'local" 
manufacturing,  sale,  and  use   Given  the  easy 
transportability    of    most    wlreUpplni;    .^nd 
eavesdropping  devices   ^nd   the  Impossibility 
of   preventing   someone   rrom   carrying   them 
acniss    stal*    lines,    a   prohibition    on    trans- 
portation .icroHS  state  lines  would  be  greatly 
enhinced  by  a  prohibition  of  manufacturing 
and  sale  for  local  purp<:>8es.  Insof.i.r  as  ui*  Is 
concerned    both  convenience  of  enforcement 
.ujalnst  commerce-connected  uses  :ind  equal 
treatment   of    persons   engaging    in    virtually 
Identical    activities    would    be    promoted    by 
reaching   :o<'al    use    Perhaps   even   more   im- 
portant,   anv    general    local    use    <if    devices 
might  affect  the  ways  m  which  persons  cirry 
on  interstate  business,  since  both  those  over- 
heard and  those  doing  the  overhearing  may 
have  dlfflcuUj'   grasping   the  subtle   distinc- 
tions  between   fovered   and   uncovered    uses 
The    Supreme    Court    has    been     remark- 
ably    permissive    In     the    last     thirty     years 
m     sustiiining    Congressional     exercises     of 
power      claimed      to      rest      on      the      com- 
merce     clause       Among      the      more      rele- 
vant      ca^es       are       Wwkard       v        Filbi.rTj. 
317  US    III    11942)    .md  Kat.enbarh   v    Me- 
et ung    379   f  3.   294    (1964)     Thev   establish 
that  the  particul.ir  action  reached  need  not 
Itself  affect  commerce  io  long  -is  the  cumula- 
tive impact  of  that  and  similar  .ictlons  would 
produce   -in  effect   on  commerce    It   is   true 
that  the  suggested  exercise  of  the  commerce 
power  with  regard  to  eavesdropping  is  ana- 
lytically distinguishable,  since  it  rests  upon 
the  need  to  achieve  effective  enforcement  in 
regard      to      admittedly      conunerce-relatcd 
situations  and  or  upon  effects  on  commerce 
that   are   more    speculative   than    those    In- 
volved  m    IVuViird    .ind    MrClung    but    It    Is 
dlfflciUt    to    believe    that    these    differences 
would   lead   to   a  contrary   result    Given   the 
Supreme  Court  3  general  hesitancy  to  -.tnke 
down      any      Cc  ngre'^ilonal      legislation      on 
grounds  of  Federalism,  the -obvious  national 
interest   in   meanlngf>rt'Wv4^dropplng   rules, 
and  the  recognl/ed  deslrabTf^y  of  legislative 
action  I  deriving  both  from  the  Court's  dlffl- 
culty  in  drawing  appropriate  constitutional 
lines  and  :he  patent  inadpq\iacy  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  .IS  a  deterrent  of  private  ac- 
tivity),  it   Is  almost   certain   that   any   Con- 
gressional attempt   to  deal  comprehensively 
with    the  eavesdropping   problem   would    be 
sustained  against  .i  i-laim  that  the  limits  of 
federal  power  had  been  exceeded. 

Analysis  of  the  Supreme  Court's  inter- 
pretation of  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment  suggests  the  same  conclusion 
under   that  Constitutional   provision 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  prohibited 
states  -Tom  requiring  '.Itcracj  m  English,  as 
a  condition  for  voting,  of  persons  educated 
In  an  American  flag  schc>ol  Katzenbach  v. 
Afo'-.7a'i  184  US  641  il966)  sust  ined  that 
exercise  of  Congressional  power  It  did  so 
without  reaching  the  question  whether  the 
New  York  E;igli.sh  literacy  requirement  vio- 
lated the  equal  protection  clause  o!  the  Four- 
teenth .Amendment  The  opinion  conceded 
considerable  discretion  to  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  bounds  of  the  equal  protection 
clause.  Congress  might  have  determined  that 
the  New  York  constitutional  provision  re- 
sulted largely  from  prejudice  or  that  the 
state  interest  asserted  to  support  its  exist- 
ence did  not  justify  denial  of  a  right  as  pre- 
cious .as  the  right  to  vote.  The  Court's  role 
w.is  merelv  to  "perceive  a  basis  upon  which 
Congress  might  predicate  a  Judgment"  that 
the  New  York  requirement  was  'an  Invidious 
di.scr'.mination  In  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
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tectlon  clause"  In  an  alternative  rationale, 
the  Court  held  that  Congress  could  forbid  a 
perfectly  constltutlon.il  stite  requirement 
.English  literacy  lor  voting l  if  it  determined 
that  this  requirement  led  to  other  constitu- 
tional violations  i  inequality  of  government 
services  for  residents  not  speaking  English). 
In  Vrntfa  Statts  v  Guett  3H3  US  745  i  1966). 
SIX  members  of  the  Court  made  clear  their 
wl.Uugiies)*  to  susuiln  leder.il  sUitutes  reach- 
ing pr.vate  .ictlon  that  interleres  with  Four- 
teenth .Ameiidiiient  rlghU 

Murgan't  relevance  to  eavesdropping  is  that 
re:isonable  men  could  conclude  that  Cohgres- 
.slonal  .iction  is  needed  to  prot<?ct  against 
instances  of  bugging  that  violate  the  Fourth 
.Amendment  Tlie  Court  can  perceive  a  basu' 
on  which  Coiigrei*  might  in.ike  thr.t  judg- 
ment and  thus  Would  ^ustrtlll  a  prohibition 
of  eavesdropping  bv  law  i-nrorcement  offi- 
cers The  notion  that  the  Court  would  strike 
down  a  law  .igaliiit  eavesdropping  by  SUite 
law  enforcement  officers  >is  .tii  impermissible 
extension  of  Federal  power  Is  highly  im- 
plausible 

The  argument  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment supf><>rf.A  prohibition  of  local  private 
use  is  less  obvious  No  one  is  prevented  from 
using  a  suite  fiicililv  on  an  equal  basis  or 
enjoying  other  benetits  from  the  State  A 
theory  can  be  .idvAiiced  tJiat  Congress  has 
the  power  to  legislate  .tgulti&l  private  inier- 
lereiice  with  rrredom  ol  expression  or  a 
"right  to  privacy  '  The  prohibition  m.iy  also 
be  supportable  as  a  Cozigrcssional  exercise  of 
power,  under  Section  o  ol  the  Fourteenth 
.\mendmenl,  to  give  partii  ular  content  to 
the  national  cliuetiship  conlerred  by  the 
first  sentence  of  that  Amendment  ' 

In  any  event.  :t  seems  clear  that  local 
manufacture  .ind  sale  to  private  persons  and 
private  use  mukf  more  likely  prohibited  law 
enforcement  use.  If  devices  are  generally 
aviUlable  and  uied.  police  officers  will  be 
more  llkelv  to  tiie  mem.  The  police  may  also, 
m  -jvavs  not  easily  discerned,  arr.-nge  for 
pnv ale  detectives  and  others  to  spy  lor  them, 
r.hus  .tvoidlng  the  mandate  against  poll:e 
use.  Thus  MS  an  lisped  r>I  effective  eniorce- 
mrnt  ol  the  general  prohibition  "ii  official 
lue  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Con- 
gress can  reach  actions  with  regard  to  eaves- 
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Ail  persons  bom  or  niiturnllzcd  m  the 
United  .-it.ites  and  ■iub|<>ct  to  the  lurisdlctlon 
'hereof,  .ire  cttuens  of  the  United  States  .iiid 
of  the  State  wherein  tliev  reside  "  U  S.  Const., 
amend  XIV  :  1.  As  iiote<l  by  the  Court  in  the 
s:au(ilit>r.Hou\c  Cttits  33  U.S.  1 16  Wall  I  38. 
72-73  1 18731  this  declaration  of  citizenship 
was  intended  specl'.ually  to  overturn  the 
Drrd  Scott  decision,  which  had  held  that  a 
person  of  African  descent,  whether  or  not  .v 
slave,  was  not  .v  citizen  of  u  state  or  of  the 
Utiited  StJtts.  as  well  to  reverse  the  view. 
theretofore  widely  adhered  to.  that  United 
States  cltlrenshlp  aro'e  if  at  all.  only  by  rea- 
son of  sl'.ite  citizenship 

It  seems  not  to  have  been  questioned  that. 
wh:>.tever  the  incidents  of  national  citizen- 
ship may  be.  th?y  are  a  proper  subject  of 
legislation  under  Section  5.  whether  directed 
against  private  Individuals  or  st.ites  See 
United  States  v  CriiiK*ltank.  92  U  S  542,  ri52- 
r)3  (1876)  I  dictum  that  right  to  discuss  pub- 
lic affairs  or  petition  for  redress  of  grievances 
Is  incident  of  niUlonal  citizenship  which 
Congress  can  protect  against  private  Inter- 
ference) A  restrictive  view  was  taken  by  the 
Court  of  the  scope  of  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  national  citl/enship  in  the 
Slaug'iter-Hnuie  Casei.  83  US  i  16  Wall  i  36 
il872>.  at  least  in  the  absence  of  Congres- 
.slotiul  legislation,  but  certain  more  recent 
lases  suggest  a  somewhat  broader  view  of 
the  content  of  national  cltuer.shlp.  See  the 
'.'oncurring  ■>plnloiis  of  Justices  Douglr,s  and 
.Jackson  (representing  the  views  of  four 
members  of  the  Court  i  In  Eduardx  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 114  US.  160.  177,  181  11941),  and 
United  Statea  v.  Guest.  383  US.  745,  757-59 
(1966);   see  also  the  Department  of  Justice 


dropping  devices   that  do  not   involve  State 
authorities 

If.  as  has  been  suggested.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  pass  comprehensive  legislation 
in  regard  to  eavesdropping,  and  need  not 
limit  Itself  to  •'commerce-rela'cd  '  situations, 
it  would  follow  that  it  can  decide  to  permit 
eavesdropping  only  upon  the  issuance  of  a 
'ederal  court  order. 

PART    VI      fni'lIlBinoNS    ON     MANVFVCTfRZ    AND 
DISTRtBlTIoN  iiF  EAVrSDROPPINC.  DEVK  ES 

Both  the  Blakev  Bill  and  the  l.onK  Bill 
prohibit  persons  irom  hending  it  varrying 
in  interstate  or  lorelgn  commerce  or  hend- 
ing m  the  mail  ■aiiy  electronic.  inechatiunl 
or  other  device,  knowing  or  Iravinp  reason 
to  know  that  the  design  of  .such  device  ren- 
ders it  prlmanlv  useful  lor  the  purpose  if 
wire  interception  or  eavesdropping"  It  also 
forbids  manufacturing  or  assembling  such 
devices  if  thev  or  their  components  '  hajvel 
or  Will  be"  sent  through  the  mails  or  in  com- 
merce A  similar  prohibition  !.s  placed  on  ad- 
vertisements to  be  sent  m  commerce  of  such 
devices,  as  well  as  on  advertisements  ol  other 
devices  rie«-lgned  to  promote  their  use  tor 
wire  interception  or  eavesdropping. 

There  are  several  jiroblems  with  these  pro- 
visions The  .standard  of  primarily  useful" 
seems  too  vague  for  a  criminal  statute.  The 
inherent  vagueness  of  the  phrase  is  intensl- 
t~;e<l  by  the  fact  that  discovery  of  new  uses 
for  oxlstlng  devices  may  shift  them  in  or  out 
of  that  category  This  vagu.'ness  is  not  <  iired 
by  the  requlreiiients  that  the  ieiider  know 
or  have  reason  to  know"  the  nature  of  the 
devil e.  Iiaving  reason  to  know"  is  itself  a 
rather  vag^ie  criterion 

It  IS  doubtful,  moreover.  If  "primarily 
useful"  is  even  .i  standard  that  sensibly  bal- 
ances competing  social  demands.  Tlie  object 
is  "I  course,  to  preserve  the  .ivailabllity  of 
devices  with  legitimate  uses  and  ts  restrict 
the  availability  of  those  used  for  antl-soclal 
purposes  But  to  make  a  sensible  Judgment 
one  j'.eeds  to  know  how  easi:v  the  legitimate 
uses  can  be  hlled  by  other  devices  Contrast 
the  following  two  hypoihet.cal  devices:  De- 
vice A  is  iiselu!  primarily  for  eavesdropping: 
it  has  cne  legitimate  but  hmitcd  use  ol  great. 
social  value  that  cannot  te  filled  by  any 
other  device  Device  B  Is  primarily  useful  for 
legr>imute  U'jes  but  ca:i  also  be  used  lor 
eHvesdroppinc;  other  devices  at  the  ?ame 
price  can  perlorm  all  B's  f,oci..lIy  usetul  luiic- 
tloris.  but  cannot  be  used  frr  eavesdropping. 
Society  has  a  greater  interest  m  preserving 
the  uvallabllity  ol  Device  A  tlian  Device  B, 
although  Device  .A  is  uselul  primarily  for 
eavesdropping  and  Device  B  is  not.  Plainly, 
no  devices  .ire  likely  to  fit  such  simple  anal- 
ysis but  this  exaint>le  does  indicate  that  the 
social  Judgment  involved  is  more  compli- 
cated than  that  Implied  by  the  ■primarily 
lueful"  formula 

Added  to  this  is  the  tact  th.it  these  pro- 
hibitions or.  m.inutacture  work  at  cross  pur- 
t>oses  with  'he  proposed  provisions  for  lim- 
ited and  regulated  electronic  eavesdropping. 
If  some  eavesdropping  Is  to  be  permitted,  it 
makes  lit'le  seiise  to  compel  intrastate  manu- 
facture :nd  distribution  of  the  necessarv 
devices. 

We  do  not  believe  a  shorthand  formula 
that   adequately   balances   competing   social 
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Memorandum  submitted  to  Congress  In  1967 
.-uzgestlng  this  approach  as  one  of  'he  bases 
of  Fourteerth  Amendment  support  for  open 
housing  legislation:    '  It  is  ..rguable  that 

the  rignt  to  be  tree  of  racial  discrimination 
in  the  purchase  and  rental  of  residential 
propertv — partially  gro'.:nded  :is  it  is  In  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment — is  one  of  those 
privileges  of  national  citizenship  which  Con- 
gress may  protect  against  wholly  private  ac- 
tion. See  SlauQhtcr-House  Cases,  supra.  16 
Wall,  at  80:  Cin7  Rights  Cases,  supra.  109 
US,  at  20,  23:  Clyett  v.  United  States.  197  US, 
207.  216-218,"  112  Cong,  Rec.  at  16073. 


interests  can  be  framed  in  the  context  of  a 
criminal  statute.  Certainly  the  bill  as  wrU- 
ten  does  not  contain  one.  One  alternatiTe 
would  be  to  drop  restrictions  un  manufac- 
•ure  sale  and  advertising  and  attack  only 
improper  use  If  improper  uses  were  tasy  to 
detect  and  one  could  be  saneume  about 
■  i"orouP  law  enforcement  ;n  '.his  area,  that 
solution  would  make  sense:  mil  we  tear  that 
improper  use  Is  an  inevitable  conr-equence 
of  widespread  availability  of  eavesdropping 
devices  Some  reculatlon  on  manulacture  and 
sale  is  called  tor  as  a  supplement  to  use 
prohibitions  ^     ^r-n 

An  adminl.straf.ve  ixxlv.  Mich  as  the  FCC. 
or  the  FTC  ,  would  be  far  better  suited  than 
Congress    to   catalogue   existing   devices    and 
ass^  the  extent  ;o  which  ihey  ml  legitiinate 
social  needs    It  '.vould  bo  llexlble  enough  ic 
reexanv.n*-   devices    as    new    uses   are   discov- 
ered   lad   to   Lus.sess  new  devices   as  they   are 
(ieveloi)<>d    Without  meaning  to  prejudge  the 
determinations  of  such  ii  ixxly,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  devices  would  fall  into  three  broad 
r-ue,'orlcs    Some   would   be   ;amost   solely   of 
use  "for  wire   interception   .r   eavesdropping: 
•  he  manufacture  and  .sale  uf  these  ^u\d  be 
prohibited    except    under    .irrangement    with 
law  enfcrceinrnt   aaencies  author;i'.ed  to  use 
devices  lor  that  purp.^c,  if  anv  agencies  are 
so  authorized.  Some  would  he  .so  common  y 
used  lor  legitimate  purp.ises  that  they  w  juld 
be  generally  available:   only  improper  adver- 
lisln-    ••.nduse    wc-.iM    bo    pros-ribed     Some 
would  be  h'.nhlv  usetul  for  e.ivesdroppii^.g  and 
of  limited  taut  sieniftcant  u.-efulness  w.t  legl'- 
imate  purposes  These  could  be  manufactured 
and    distributed    lo    iirivatc    persons    under 
some  sort   of   licensing   s<.'heme   and   upon   a 
showing  of  need  for  the  device 

CONCLL'SIO.N 

Uifhcult  as  are  the  problems  in  reaching 
.greement  on  legi.slatlon,  legislation  mu.st  be 
enacted  Such  letrislatlon  should  direct  itself 
to  the  complexities  of  the  subject  and  should 
ivoid Cverlv  simple  formulas.  We  disapprove 
the  Long  nill  and  the  McClellan  Bill  as  legis- 
lative proposals  which  do  not  meet  these 
:equirement.s 

The   draft    statute    prepared    by   Professor 
B'akty  tor  the  President's  Commission,  which 
alter  initial   revision   was  introduced  In  the 
current  session  of  Congress  by  Rop,  McDade 
as  HR    13182,   raises  the   issues  bettor  than 
other    propo«^als    now    before    Consress.    but 
minv  "<■  i's  .M.i:utlon.s  are  unacceptable  to  us. 
Accordlnglv.    we    have    detailed    above   our 
recommendations  summarized  at  pages  ;i  and 
4  of  this  Report    :'.s  to  the  major  features  of 
a    bill    which,   while   containing   elements  of 
all  of  the  maior  proposals,  would  create,  on 
an   experimental    basis,   a   system   quite   dif- 
lerent  from  anv   thus  far  proposed.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  bill  -which  we  reiterate  must  be 
-eearded  embodvmg  Fuch  a  system  as  integral 
parts  o!  a  .singl..>  legislative  scheme— is  greatly 
prelerable   to   the   present   chaotic   situation. 
We  urge  that  such  a  statute  l>e  drafted  and 
enacted  into  law. 
April  :14,   1968 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Comn-.ittee  on  Federal  Legislation:  East- 
man Birkett.  Chairman:  Thomas  L. 
Bryan:  John  F.  Cannon;  '"  Robert  L. 
Carter:    Sheldon    H.    Elsen;    James    T. 
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Harris;  Louis  Henkm:  '  Kdwm  M 
Jones;  Geoffrey  M.  Kalnius;  Robert 
M  Kaufm.in;  Robert  K  Kushner:  Ken- 
neth J.  Kwit;  Arthur  Liman;  Gerald 
M.  Levin:  Jerome  M  Levvine;  Jerome 
Upper;  Louis  Ixjwenstem:  John  Uiw- 
enthal;  '■  Edward  A  Miller;  Gerald  M. 
Oscar;  Alan  Palwick:  Myra  schubm: 
Jerome  G.  Shapiro:   E.   Ueune    ruriier: 
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Craco.  Chairman. 
Milton  M.  Carrow: 
James   F.    Downey 


Rights ;     Louis    A. 

Edward     Brixlsky; 

■  .■\mbrobe  Dobkow; 

III,     Michael    Sclh 


Pawer;  Patricia  Garhnkel;  Peter  J 
Gartla'nd;  R  Kent  Greenawalt:  Rich- 
ard A.  Givens;  Arthur  M  Handler: 
Conrad  K  Harper:  Peter  H.  Morrison; 
Judson  A  Parsons.  Jr.;  '  Leon  B. 
Polsky;  Norman  Redllch;  '•  Leonard  B. 
Saiid:  J.  Kenneth  l(jwnseiid.  Jr  ;  Wil- 
llajn  J.  Williams.  Jr. 


Clellan  proixisals  .md  iniprovemenus  con- 
Uiined  ill  neither  HR  10037  also  eliminates 
current  conlusicn  in  the  law.  .in;i  would.  ;f 
changed  ,i.s  rerommended  liereln,  strike  a  lair 
balance  oelA-een  the  rights  of  '.he  nulividual 
.ts  preserved  under  the  Fourth  Anicndment , 
and  the  ris^ht  of  soc.ety  to  be  protected 
against  criminal  activity. 

DiscrssiON 

Smnviary  of  Current  Law 

Constitutional  TItcortj  Under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  there  appears  to  be  no 
bar  to  wire  tapping  or  i-avi'sdruppiiitf.  unless 
there  is  a  phvslcul  trtsp.uss  or  Uitrusion  into 
a  constitutionally  protected  area.-  (As  used 
in  this  report,  eavesdropping  means  uslm;  de- 
vices to  overhear  conversations  that  do  not 
lake  place  on  the  telephone  i  In  19'2H,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  wire  tapping,  which 


■"Messrs.  Cannon,  Carrow  and  Parsons  dis- 
sent   on    the    i;round,    among    others,    that 
broader  authontv  tor  governmental  wiretap- 
pm"   and   eavesdropping   should   be   granted 
than  is  recommended  by  this  report,  Messrs. 
Henkin   and   I.owenthal   dissent   because,   m 
their    view      the     recommended     legislation 
would  not  eliminate  illegal  wiretapping  and 
bugging;  it.s  advantages  for  law  enforcemeiit 
would  not  be  worth  the  price  in  loss  of  pri- 
vacy and   personal   liberty;    and  its  sponsor- 
shm   by  the  Committee  might  enhance   the 
prospect   of    more    Intrusive    legislation.   Mr. 
Redlich  abstains. 
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Report  of  Coivimittees  on  Civil  Rights  .vnd 
Federal  Legislation  on  Proposid  ?"eufral 
Legislation  on  Wiretapping  and  Eaves- 
dropping. New  York  Covnty  Lawyers 
Association 

(S.  675.  S.  928.  H  R    10037  i 
On    Januarv    25,    1967.    Senator    McClellan 
introduced  S.'  C75  and   'jn  February  8.   1967, 
Senator  Long  Introduced  S.  ;)28  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  On  May  16,  1967,  Representa- 
tive Mcculloch  introduced  H  R    la'r.il  in  the 
House  of  Representatives    Similar  bills  have 
been  introducd   in  both   Hou.ses  of  Contrress 
by  other  members  relating  to  the  problem  ol 
wire  tapping  and  eavesdroppmi:.  On  June  12. 
1967     the. Supreme   Court   decidea   Hcrgvr   v 
New  York.  388  U.S.  41    il967i    declannu'  the 
New    York    eavesdropping    statute.    Code    of 
Criminal  Procedure.  Section  813  -a.  uncon.sti- 
tutlonal  as  written.  We  take  this  opportunuv 
to  review  the  entire  subject  of  wire  tapping 
and   eavesdropping  in   light  <.f    these   recent 
developments  and   m   light  oi   <nir  prior  re- 
port on  the  subject,  dated  April   13.   1962. 

We  have  not  reviewed  other  propo.sals  .sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  alter  the  decision  in 
Bergcr  v.  New  York.  ;i88  U.S.  41  il9G7i.  but 
our  consideration  of  the  effect  of  that  opinion 
applies  with  equal  force  to  all  such  other 
proposals. 

The  chaotic  cond;t:on  ul  ihe  present  St.ite 
and  Federal  law  makes  clear  the  i.eed  ;or 
Congressional  legislation  in  the  area  of  elec- 
tronic invasion  of  privacy.  Only,  however, 
through  a  review  of  the  legal  backeround 
can  the  specific  deficiencies  and  menus  in  the 
proposed  bills  be  revealed.  This  report  will 
brietly  summarize  ihe  local  .nd  fa.-tual  hack- 
grouiid  in  the  wire  t,\ppina  and  (^-avcsclr-ap- 
pmg  field  and  then  vv^n  offer  specific  .suages- 
tions  lor  improvements  in  the  bills, 
roNCLrsio.NS 

1  We  .ire  convinced  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  the  wire  tapping  and  eavesdropping 
field  is  needed  t,a  create  a  uniform  national 
policy  and  to  eliminate  current  conflict  and 
confusion  m  State  and  Fedcr.il  l.iw,  part:cu- 
larly  with  respect  to  .sect;on  605  of  the  Fed- 
eral' Communications  Act  of  1934,  Legisla- 
tion is  preferable  to  sweepinc  constitutional 
rulings  bv  the  Supreme  Court 

2  We  feel  that  wire  tapping,  thougn  not 
covered  bv  the  Bergcr  decision.  ;s  no  less  of- 
fensive an  invasion  of  privacy  than  eaves- 
dropping. It  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions.  Despite  our  inherent  dislike  of 
wire  tapping  and  eave-:dropping,  we  reaffirm 
the  view  of  our  earlier  Report  that  a  bar  on 
all  wire  tapping  and  eavesdropping  by  !aw 
enforcement  officers  exceeds  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution,  and  would  be  unwise 
and  undesirable  at  this  time. 

3  We  favor  enactment  of  legislation  sub- 
stantially in  the  form  of  H.R,  10037  i  the  Mc- 
culloch Bill),  providing  the  changes  recom- 
mended herein  are  made  HR.  10037  com- 
bines the  best  features  of  the  Long  and  Mc- 


■  Certain    Members       1     Uith     (.'  ininilttees 
h.ive  di.ssenttd  :rom  this  report, 

on  December  18.  1967.  subsequent  to  the 
preparat;on  of  this  Report,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court    decided     Kaf-.     :      U.S.    —     U.S. 
■Vs    a    result    of    Kutz.    this   statcnent    .s    no 
longer    law.    Kat-    (overrules    Ol-n^wad    .iiid 
GoWman,      H.,wcver.      ihe      Oln.trad      .a^d 
Goldvian    decisions    and    the    theory    that   a 
physical  tresjiass  is  needed  bcl..re  the  Fourth 
\mendmeiit  .lUilies  to  a  wiretap  or  an  .  .ives- 
drop    IS    lundamental    t,)    an    underst.inding 
of  ihe  dsvelopinent    ..f   constitutional   law  lu 
this  area.  Accordingly,  this  summary  of  the 
law  before  Kati  was  <lpcided  rem.iins  useful. 
In  Katz.  distinctions  Ijelween  civesdr  .ppmg 
with  or  without  a  jihysical  trf  spa-ss  ,>re  swept 
iw'.v   The  CJUrt  reversed  a  .'ambling  r(.)nvic- 
t.uii'  based     ,n    cavpsdroiiplng    evidence    ob- 
•  allied  Irom   .i   inicr.iihone  placed  on   top  o. 
■I    •■Mephone    liooth    used    by    i>etitiQner    but 
w'thout     anv     [ihysical     intrusK^n     of      ihe 
microphone  in.o  the  booth.  The  Court  said 
the  f.u-t  that  the  electronic  device  employed 
did  :i.:t  happen  to  penetrate  the  wall  "l  the 
bo  Jtn  had  no  constiiuuonal  .significance  The 
Fou-th  .Amendment  was  held  applic.ible  here, 
because     petitioner     justifiably     relied     ...n 
privacy  from  being  <,verheard   when   making 
telenhone  calls  Irom  this  public  liooth.  The 
C  >urt  then  found  that  the  p.irticular  e,-:vps- 
(iropping    employed    here    failed    vo    satisfy 
the' Fourth  Amendment  stindar-ls  i^et    f  Tth 
in  Hrrqcr  v,  Nnr  York.  388  U.S.  41   (  1967) . 
We  view  Kutz  significant  lor  three  reasons: 
I  1  )   It  establishes,  as  concluded  in  this  Re- 
port   that  wiretapping  ..nd  oavesdrupjimB  is 
constitutional    if    conducted    in    accordance 
With    the   Fourth    Amendment    sumdards    ,,f 
reast.nableness    bet    forth    :n    Berger.    Partic- 
ularly relevant  is  lootnoto  16  of  the  majority 
opinion  in  Katz.  It  shows  that  the  require- 
ment c  f  notice  mentioned  iii  Beroer  does  not 
necessarily  mean  notice  pnor  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  wiretap,  thus  defeatine  its  pur- 
pose   Just  what  ^ort  of   notice  will  suffice  is 
•eft  unclear  in  both  Katz  and  Brrger.  .  Some 
ut  our  members  feel  that  notice  L'lven  ,.fter 
■he  wiretap  or  eavesdrop  takes  place  renders 
futile  any  notice  at  all,  since  the  injury  has 
already   occurred.   Other   members,    however, 
•eel    Th.at    subsequent    notice    preserves    the 
usefulness   of   the   wiretap   or   eavesdrop   lor 
;  iw  enforcement  purpotes.  while  also  preserv- 
ing   the   right   of    the   injured    party    w  j\ie 
civilly  tor  damaees.  .See  McCulloch  bill.  Sec- 
tion'2520.    as    to    Civil    actions    by    injured 
parties  for  damages,) 

i2i  Katz  is  also  sienificant  in  that  it  makes 
I  smtrle  standard  applicable  to  all  \^nretap- 
pms  and  eavesdroppme,  as  recommended  m 
this  Fleport    See  discussion,  p,  4,  infra. 

I  3  I  Finally  Katz.  in  footnote  23  of  the  ma- 
ioritv  opinion  and  in  the  concurring  opinions 
of  Justices  Douelas  and  Brennan  raises  seri- 
ous ouestions  concerning  the  constitutional- 
ity of  eavesdroppinc  or  wiretappine  wTthout 
coui-t  order  bv  the  President  in  national  so- 
curity  cases.  We  have  not  considered  that 
question  m  this  Report. 
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involves  no  phvslcal  intrusion  is  not  a 
'search"  within  the  meanlnR  of  t.he  Fourth 
Amendment  OJmtf-'ad  r  United  States,  277 
US  438  4«6  I  1928 1  Later,  in  Goldman  v 
6'nift»-i  Star?*.  316  US  129  il942i.  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  held  that  hs  to  eavesdropplnn 
where  no  phvslcal  Lre«pa«s  or  penetration 
takes  place  the  Fourth  Amendment  Ls  also 
inapplicable  Contrast  Silterrnan  r  United 
States  165  U  S  505  (  1961  i .  where  penetration 
of  a  spike  microphone  into  a  wail  was  held 
a  sufnclent  physical  Invasion  to  brlni?  that 
eavesdropplnst  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
hlbl'irn  ajfainst  unreasonable  searches  In 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Brrger 
V  Sew  Vork  38fl  US  41  (1967i.  the  Court 
declared  that  the  holdlns;  nf  Olmttrad  which 
dealt  with  wire  tapping,  had  been  "neffated 
bv  I'.ir  sub  cases  "  Id  at  51  However  Berger 
di->es  not  expressly  overrule  Olmstead  and. 
apparently  deals  only  with  the  eavesdropping 
Issue  before  It  Berger  holds  that  "conversa- 
tion' is  within  the  Fourth  .Amendment's  pro- 
tections and  that  the  use  of  elec'ronlc  devices 
to  capture  conversation  is  a  "seirch  "  within 
the  meaninif  of  rhe  Fourth  .■Vmendment.  If 
accompanied  bv  an  "Intrusion"  ;nr<->  a  "con- 
stltutlonnlly  protected  area"  388  US  at  51- 
52  Despite  a  len^thv  review  of  prior  derisions, 
;vis'  what  ixinstltutes  an  "Intrusion"  Is  left 
unclear  foi*!h  Berger  'here  was  a  clear  phijM- 
ral  trespass  Vir  lnv,i=inn  Into  the  attorney's 
office  to  plant  the  buRKlni?  device  Thus  there 
was   no  need   t^j  reconsider  whether  a  lesser 

intrusion  "  1  e  mere  interception  of  a  con- 
versation alone  would  be  sufficient  to  fall 
withm  the  ban  of  the  Four'..n  Amendment 

Bv  discussing  with  approval  the  us«  of  an 
eavesdropping  device  pursuant  to  Court 
order  n  Oihnrn  v  United  Staten  385  US 
323  il.?66i  the  Court  In  Berger  makes  clenr 
that  eavesdrooping  bv  law  enforcement  of- 
flcials  13  constitutional  if  condiicted  under 
F'lurth  Amendment  standards  of  reasonable- 
ness According  to  Berger  these  constitu- 
tional standards  are  as  follows  First  a  stat- 
ute authorizing  eavesdropping  must  inter- 
pt>se  a  neutral  and  detached  authority  be- 
tween police  and  public  388  US  at  54  Sec- 
ond, the  statute  must  require  the  belief  that 
a  particular  offense  has  been  or  is  being 
committed,  and  must  require  particular 
description  of  -onversatlons  sought  to  be 
lntercept,ed  Id  at  58  Third,  two  months  Is 
too  lung  a  perloc  to  authorize  eavesdropping, 
since  that  amounts  to  a  series  of  intrusions 
ir  searches  pursuant  to  a  single  showing  of 
probable  cause  >  The  Court  does  not  say 
what  period  would  be  coAsltitutiunal  i  Anv 
e.ictens.ons  of  an  eavesdropping  order  should 
be  based  on  an  entirely  new  application 
showing  present  probable  cause  Id  at  59 
Fourth  the  statute  must  require  termina- 
tion of  the  eavesdrop  once  the  conversation 
s.  light  Is  intercepted  td  at  59-60  Fif'h.  the 
s'jtute  should  require  some  notice  to  the 
person  whoee  conversations  have  been  over- 
heard There  should  also  be  a  "return  on  the 
warrant,"  as  with  traditional  search  war- 
rants, in  which  the  Judge  is  apprised  of  the 
results  of  the  Interception    Id    at  60 

Whatever  may  be  the  constitutional  theory, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  implications  of  the 
Berger  ca^e  we  believe  that  a  result  which 
bars  the  use  of  an  eavesdropping  nilcrophone 
if  It  penetrates  the  wall,  but  permits  use 
jf  a  microphone  that  does  not.  Is  unfor- 
tunate Both  microphones  are  equally  avail- 
able to  modern  science  and  both  constitute 
III  equally  offensive  invasion  of  privacy  of 
persons  whose  conservations  are  overheard 
Moreover,  we  believe  wiretapping  Is  no  less 
iirtenslve  than  eavesdropping  Both  eaves- 
dropping and  wireUippuig  Involve  an  equally 
objectionable  invasion  of  privacy  and  both 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  safeguards 
igai:i-t    ibii.se  '  However,  statutory   remedies 
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would.  In  our  view  be  preferable  to  an  In- 
flexible and  sweeping  constitutional  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Court 

Federal  .'•"fafue  Section  605  of  the  Fed- 
eral Comnvinlc  itlons  Act  of  1934  47  USCA 
5  605  is  the  only  Federal  statute  in  the  wire 
tapping  and  eavesdropping  field,  but  does  not 
regulate  eavesdropping  at  all  The  key  lan- 
guage of  Section  W5  provides  that  "no  per- 
son" not  authorized  by  the  sender  "shall 
intercept  any  communlcrttion  and  divulge" 
ita  contents  to  'any  person  "  One  major 
weakness  of  Section  605.  Is  Its  inapplicability 
to  eavesdropping  activity  on  the  grounds 
that  no  "Interception"  Is  Involved  Goldman 
V  United  Statea.  316  US  129  i  19421  Thus, 
only  constitutional  principles  presently  gov- 
ern eavesdropping  And.  as  we  have  peen.  the 
Constitution  provides  scant  if  any  practical 
control,  and  no  criminal  sanctions  for  wrong- 
ful use  of  eavesdropping  devices  bv  anvone 

A  second  weakness  of  Section  605  Is  lis  ap- 
parent Inapplicability  to  wire  tapping  until 
both  ""Interception"  and  "divulgence"  have 
ix-curred  The  Depiu-tment  of  Justice  for 
many  years  has  taken  the  view  that  if  "inter- 
ception" occurs  without  subsequent  "divul- 
gence"" there  Is  no  violation  of  Section  605 
Hon  Nicholas  deB  Kaizentaach  then  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  An 
.Approach  to  the  Problems  of  Wiretapping." 
32  P  R.D  107  I  1963  \  The  Supreme  Court  has 
specifically  left  this  qtiestlon  open  Rennnti 
v  United  States,  355  US  96.  100  n  5  19571; 
Rathbun  v  6"nifcd  States  355  US  107  108 
n3  (19571  Tlie  Department  of  Justice  has 
also  taken  the  p-witlon  that  internal  dis- 
closure to  personnel  within  the  Department, 
does  not  constltvite  "divulgence"  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  605  No  Federal  statute 
appears  to  prevent  wire  tapping  by  the  FBI 
and  others  as  long  as  the  mtormatlon  ob- 
tained never  Is  "dlvtUged  ""  We  understand 
that  .A  similar  Interpretation  o(  internal  dis- 
closure under  .Section  605  has  been  taken  bv 
the  District  Attorney  of  .New  York  County 
and  other  law  enlorcement  officials  Bv  ree- 
ulatlon,  .\tU)rney  General  Ramsey  Clark  has 
recently  prohibited  wire  tapping  .ind  eaves- 
dropping by  Federal  agencies  except  with 
the  consent  ol  the  parties  or  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  .Attorney  General  tNY 
Tunes  p  16  July  7.  19671  NevertJieless,  the 
new  Federal  regulations  have  no  application 
to  State  law  enforcement  officials  nor  do  they 
contain  any  sanctions  for  violation  of  their 
provisions  by  Federal  officers 

Compounding  the  confusion.  It  Is  unclear 
what  constitutes  "divulgence""  under  Sec- 
tion 605  outside  of  the  Agency  Involved.  It 
would  ~eem  that  testimony  by  state  or  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers  in  a  crlmjnal 
trial  is  prohibited  divulgence"  of  wire  tap 
communications  under  Section  605  Sardom- 
v  United  States.  302  US  379  il937»;  Ben- 
antt  v  United  Statef.  355  U  S  96  il957i 
Similarly,  leads  derived  from  Illegal  Inter- 
ceptions are  inadmissible  In  Federal  Courts 
under  *he  "fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree"  doc- 
trine Nardone  v.  United  States.  308  US 
338   .341  (19391 

Yet,  no  injunction  will  be  Issued  to  pre- 
vent such  testimony  in  State  Courts  before 
It  Is  given.  Pvgach  v  Dolllnger.  277  P  2d  739 
'2nd  Clr  I960i,  afj'd  .  365  US  458  (  1961 1 . 
No  Injunction  would  be  needed,  of  course. 
If  such  evidence  were  excluded  from  use  In 
State  Courts  by  rule,  as  It  is  In  Federal 
Courts  Nardone  v  United  States,  302  U  S 
379  (19371,  Benanti  v.  United  States.  355 
US  96  (19571.  However,  no  such  exclusion- 
ary rule  IS  applicable  to  the  States  Schwartz 
v  Texas.  344  U  S.  199  (  1952  I  Nor  does  It  ap- 
pear that  .Vfapp  V.  Ohio.  367  U  S  643  (1961), 
has  overruled  Schuarts.  See.  Williams  v.  Ball 
294  F  L'd  94.  9«,  (2nd  Clr  1961).  cert  dented, 
368  U  S  990  ( 1962)  The  confusion  over  what 
constitutes  violation  of  Section  605,  Is  such 


Man  ^   i-ff^'"^ 


See  Katz  v.  United  States  —  U -S    —  ,Dec 
18.   '.J'j7.    n    16  ,uid  discussion  in  footnote  1. 

suprii,   p    2-  3 

'  This  has  been  accomplished   by  the  Su- 


preme Court  in  Knti  v  United  States  —  U.S 
—  (December  18.  1967  i  See  footnote  1.  supra. 
p.  2-3 


that  some  Judges  In  New  York  have  refused 
to  sign  orders  permitting  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  w.re  tap  under  New  York 
pr'>cedure  N  Y  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
.Section  813-a  on  the  ground  that  doing  .'-o 
would  be  a  Federal  crime  under  section  605 
.Vfatfcr  o/  Intrrreptirin  at  Telephone  Coni- 
munirations.  23  Mlsc  2d  543  (Court  of  Gen 
Sese  NY  Co  1960).  Yet  the  New  York  Court 
of  .Appeals  has  permitted  use  of  evidence  ob- 
tained from  .such  wire  tap.s  in  .Sta'c  criminal 
proceedings  even  'hough  the  divulgence  was 
apparently  .i  Federal  crime  People  y  Dinan. 
n  N  Y  2d  .f.50  2"29  NY'S  2d  406,  cert  devied 
.171   U  S    H77     1962) 

We  consider  It  anomalous  that  wire  tap 
evidence,  and  its  fruit*,  should  be  .idniisslble 
m  State  Courts,  but  not  in  Federal  Courts 
We  believe  that  Schicnrt:  v  Triat  ■(44  U.S. 
199  (1952)  should  be  overruled  by  legislation. 
and  that  an  exclusionary  rule  should  Ije  en- 
acted to  prevent  admission  of  llleeally  ob- 
tained 'A'ire  tap  and  eavesdrop  evidence  In 
State  as  well  as  In  Federal  pr(>cee<llngs  Also 
needed  In  this  .irea.  Is  statutory  definition 
of  what  constitutes  "divulgence"  under  Sec- 
tion 605 

The  third  weakness  of  Section  605  Is  the 
narrow  remedy  provided  for  persons  ag- 
grieved by  a  violation  of  its  terms  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  the  protection 
under  Section  605  is  personal  to  the  partici- 
pants in  a  telephone  conversation,  and  only 
they  have  standing  to  nblect  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  evidence  obtained  by  wrongful  inter- 
ception Goldstein  v  United  States  316  US 
114  (1942)  In  Goldstein,  co-consplrators  of 
a  witness  sought  unsuccessfully  to  prevent 
.ulml.sslon  into  evidence  f>f  conversations  be- 
tween the  witness  and  third  parties  illegally 
intercepted  bv  the  government  There  Is  how- 
ever precedent  under  State  law  for  a  civil 
remedy  for  daxnages  to  victims  of  wrongful 
interception  See.  e.g.  Illinois  Ann  Stflt 
»  14  6. 

The  fourth  weakness  of  Section  605.  sim- 
ilar to  the  first  weakness  mentioned  above. 
is  the  apparent  inapplicability  of  .section  605 
to  the  manufacture  advertising,  distribution, 
possession  .ind  use  of  new  electronic  and 
other  snooping  devices  which  may  affect  tne 
privacy  of  citizens  For  instance.  Section  6<»5 
appears  to  have  no  regtilatory  effect  over  the 
use  of  closed  circuit  television,  infra  red 
light  for  photography  or  secret  observation 
at  night  one  way  mirrors,  truth  ."-erum  and 
other  drugs.  -A  partial  approach  at  regulation 
has  been  made  recently  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  Do<-ket  No  15262. 
released  February  28,  1966  where  the  Com- 
mission adopted  rules  prohibiting  the  use 
of  radio  devices  for  eavesdropping,  except 
with  permission  of  all  p.irtles  ensaged  m 
the  conversation,  with  exception  granted  to 
the  operations  of  law  enforcement  >  fflcers, 
conducted  under  lawful  authority  31  Fed 
Reg    3397 

State  Law — The  Federal  law  f-ummarized 
above  is  superimposed  upon  a  patchwork  cf 
related  but  frequently  conflicting  St  ite  laws. 
In  approximately  11  States,  wire  tapping  is 
permitted  with  or  without  Court  Order,  when 
practiced  by  law  enforcement  officials  See 
Z-atrs  Relating  to  Wire  Tapping  and  Eaves- 
dropping Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 89  Cong.  2nd  Sess  i  19061.  In  .ipproxl- 
mately  31  States,  all  wire  tapping  .ind  eaves- 
dropping is  prohibited.  Including  that  bv  law- 
enforcement  officers,  ibid  In  eight  States, 
there  appears  to  be  no  statutory  law  on  this 
subject,  ibid  .Among  other  restrictions. 
Maryland  statutes  require  registration  of 
eavesdrop  and  wire  tap  devices  with  the  Su- 
perintendent of  State  Police  by  tho^e  posses- 
sing, selling  or  manufacturlnK  theni  Failure 
to  register  is  a  crime  .Article  27  Maryland 
Code  Ann  ;  125D  Obviously,  the  enforce- 
ability of  this  effort  at  regulation  .^tops  at 
Maryland's  borders  .A  copy  of  i  125D  Is  an- 
nexed as  .Appendix  B  In  New  York,  atithority 
to  wire  tap  pursuant  to  Court  Order  Is 
granted  In  the  State  Constitution  itself  NY. 
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Const  Art  I,  Sec.  12  The  New  Y'ork  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  Sec  813-a,  provides  de- 
tailed procedures  on  intercepting  telephone 
conversations  Yet  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  has  refused  to  prevent  divulgence  of 
such  Intercepted  conversations  as  evidence 
In  State  proceedings,  even  though  the  dlvul- 
pence  was  apparently  a  Federal  crime  under 
Section  605.  .is  discus.sed  above  People  v 
Dinan  11  NY.  2d  350.  229  NY'S.  2d  706 
cert    denied  371   US    877   (1962). 

Agaln.st  this  leeal  background  of  conflicting 
and  confusing  Federal  and  State  law.  Con- 
gressional clarification  and  codification  Is 
essential.  A  summary  of  three  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  before  the  Congress  during  the 
the  preparation  of  this  Report  Is  annexed 
hereto  as  .Appendix  A. 

bPECIFlC   I  OMMFNTS   ON    THE   BIl-LS 

1  The  long  Bill.  S  928,  is  deficient  because 
It  goes  beyond  constitutional  requirements, 
as  defined  in  Berger  v  Neir  York.  388  US  41 
I  1967  1 .  ..nd  bans  all  wire  tapping  and  eaves- 
dropping, even  if  necessary  to  carry  out 
legitimate  laW  enforcement  objectives  and  if 
carried  out  under  proper  safeguards.  We  see 
n.>  rea.son  at  this  time  to  pass  legislation 
more  stringent  than  the  Constitution  re- 
quires In  addition,  the  Bill  contains  no  pro- 
vision excluding  Irom  St;\te  Courts  evidence 
obtained  in  violation  of  its  terms  One  prin- 
ciple objective  of  Federal  legislation  in  this 
area  should  be  the  overruling  of  Sclncarti 
y.  Teias.  344  US  199  .1952i,  which  is  not 
accomplished  bv  the  Long  proptxsal 

2  The  McClellan  Bill  S  675,  deals  only 
with  wire  uips,  md  not  eavesdropping  We 
think  both  practices  should  be  subject  to  a 
uniform  nation.il  standard  established  in  any 
.Act  adopted  by  the  Congress 

3.  se<-tlon  8(di  of  the  McClellan  Bill  and 
Section  28181  e  I  of  H.R  10037.  the  McCulloch 
Bill  .shoiild  be  amended  to  require  that  the 
interception  Order  describe  with  particular- 
ity the  conversation  sought.  In  addition. 
Ixith  .Sections  should  lequire  termination  of 
the  interception  ,is  s<K]n  as  the  conversations 
sought  ,ire  iieard  These  changes  are  required 
by  the  Con.stitutlon,  at  least  as  far  as  eaves- 
dropping IS  concerned  Berger  v.  New  York, 
388  US  41.  59  60  il967i  •  Furthermore,  the 
period  of  45  days,  with  20-day  extensions  for 
interception  Orders  should  be  substantially 
shortened  in  both  Bills   ibtd. 

4.  The  McClellan  Bill  lacks  a  provision  for 
notice  to  persons  whose  conversations  have 
been  intercepted  except  in  cases  where  the 
evidence  obtained  is  to  be  used  In  a  trial 
See  section  8(fl  We  prefer  Section  2518iii 
of  H  R  10037  which  requires  notice  by  the 
issuing  Judge  to  all  persons  named  in  an 
interception  Order  within  one  year  of  its 
expiration,  whether  or  not  evidence  has  been 
obtained,  and  whether  or  not  the  evidence 
is  to  be  used  m  a  trial. 

5.  We  recommend  cl.irlficatlon  of  Section 
8(f)  of  the  McClellan  Bill  and  Section  2518 
(J)  of  HR  10037  lx3th  ot  which  require  no- 
tice to  defendants  c:  an  interception  Order 
ten  days  before  any  ir.al  where  evidence  ob- 
tained from  the  interception  is  to  be  used. 
These  sections  .<-hou!d  j^rovide  that  a  copy  of 
the  application,  all  .supporting  papers  und 
the  interception  Order  itself  must  be  fur- 
nished to  the  defendant  Presently,  these 
sections  require  production  of  the  Order  only. 
Without  the  ..pphcation,  the  defendant  can- 
not determine  intelligently  whether  a  mo- 
tion to  suppress  evidence  under  Section  2518 
(k)   of  HR    10037  would  be  appropriate. 

ti  Neither  the  McClellan  Bill  nor  HR. 
10037  requires  registration  by  persons  pos- 
sessing, selling,  or  manufacturing  wire  tap 
.md  eavesdropping  devices.  Failure  alone  to 
.so  register  is  a  misdemeanor  under  Maryland 
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law.  Article  27  Maryland  Code  Ann  S  125D 
See  also  the  new  Regulations  on  Limiting 
Wire  Tap  and  Electronic  Eavesdropping  oy 
Federal  Agent.  Paragraph  II  i4)  and  i  5  i  A'  ^' 
rimes.  July  7.  1967.  p.  16.  We  think  a  na- 
tional registration  requirement  would  greatly 
simplify  practical  enfiircenient  of  prohibi- 
tions against  unauthorized  possession,  iraiis- 
ler  and  use  of  wire  lapping  .md  electronic 
devices,  and  would  supjily  v.. Liable  controls 
on  their  availability. 

7.  Tlie  McClellan  Bill  cont.uns  no  require- 
ment of  a  "return  on  the  warrant"  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Berger  case  3HH  US  at  60.  We 
approve  the  procedure  contained  in  Section 
2518(h)  of  HR.  10037.  which  requires  that 
all  tapes  and  recordings  be  made  available 
to  the  Judge  issuing  the  Order  .^nd  .sealed 
under  his  directions  'immediately"  iiixin  ex- 
piration of  the  Order. 

8.  We  particularly  approve  Section  5  of 
H.R.  10037  which  provides  for  expiration  of 
the  Act  eight  years  after  its  enactment.  This 
self-contained"  expiration  will  force  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  entire  subject  of  wire  tap- 
ping and  eavesdropping  at  that  time.  The 
reporting  requirements  in  section  2519  con- 
cerning the  number,  result,  and  other  de- 
tails of  Interception  Orders  wUl  enable  Coii- 
gre.ss  to  make  an  Informed  and  intelligent 
re-evaluatlon  of  this  problem  In'  then  Such 
definite  information  is  not  available  now 

Respectfully  submitted 

ROUFRT  M     Kai  KMAN 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ct.il  Eiglitt. 

Vincent  L    Broderick. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation.* 
December,  1967 
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'  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  without  a 
trespass  are  now  equally  subject  to  the  Berger 
standards  as  a  result  of  Katz  v.  United  States. 
—  U.S.  —  (December  18,  1967).  See  footnote 
1,  supra,  p.  2-3. 


SUMMARY    OP    THE    LONG    BILL— S.    928 

The  Long  bill  sidesteps  most  of  the  consti- 
tutional and  evidentiary  problems  raised  by 
Section  605  through  an  outright  ban  of  all 
wire  taps  and  eavesdrops,  with  no  exceptions 
granted  for  law  enforcement  otTicials. 

Section  2  contains  Congressional  findings. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  imposes  criminal  pen- 
alties for  persons  acting  under  color  of  law 
or  otherwise  who  wilfully  intercept  commu- 
nications or  use  electronic  devices  without 
consent  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conver- 
sation. Exceptions  are  granted  lor  operators 
of  switchboards;  communication  of  com- 
pany employees;  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
The  only  other  exception  is  the  President, 
v,ho  mav  "'take  such  mea.sures  as  he  deems 
necessary"  to  protect  national  security.  In 
addition'  Section  3  makes  it  a  crime  to  dis- 
tribute mall,  manufacture  or  advertise  de- 
vices "primarily  used""  for  wire  interception 
or  eavesdropping.  Such  devices  may  be  con- 

Section  4  amends  the  Table  of  Contents, 
Title  18  U.S,  Code, 

Section  5  appropriately  amends  Section  b05 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 

Section  6  is  a  separability  clause, 

SUMMARY    01"   THE    M  CLELLAN    BILL S.    675 

Section  2  contains  Congressional  findings. 
Section  3  makes  it  a  crime  to  intercept  or 
disclose  wire  communications,  with  excep- 
tions granted  for  operators  of  switchboards. 
communication  company  employees  and  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  A  further  exception  is 
granted  to  the  President  to  protect  national 
security,  and  for  law  enforcement,  as  provid- 
ed subsequently  in  the  Act.  No  mention  is 
made  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  .Act  of  eaves- 
dropping. ^  ^  V, 
Section  4  excludes  evidence  obtained  by 
unauthorized  interception  cf  wire  communi- 
cations in  Federal  and  State  courts,  grand 
Juries,  departments,  agencies,  regulatory  bod- 
ies, legislative  committees,  or  any  other  gov- 
ernmental authority. 

Section  5  permits  the  Attorney  General,  or 
any  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  De- 


partment of  Justice,  specially  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General,  to  applv  to  a  Federal 
Judge  for  authority  to  intercept  wire  com- 
munications which  may  provide  evidence  of 
(1)  certain  ollenses  relating  to  e.spior.age, 
sabot.ige.  treason,  <ir  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954:  i2(  any  Fedei.d  ollense  involving 
murder,  kidnapping  or  cxUirtion;  (3i  cer- 
tain ollenses  rclaliiig  to  briberv,  gnnibling. 
and  r.icketeering;  i4i  certain  comUerfeltiiig 
offenses;  i5)  certain  narcotics  offenses;  and 
(6i    conspiracy    to   commit    any   of   the   lore- 

Section  5  .ilso  pennii.s  the  .Attornev  t»-'n- 
cral  of  anv  state  or  principal  prosecutmi; 
attorney  lor  anv  political  subdivision  there- 
of, to  make  a  .similar  application  to  a  State 
court  judge  of  competent  jun.-^diclion  who 
may,  after  m.iklng  certain  liiidlngs,  grant 
leave  to  intercept  wire  c.munuiucauons 
when  such  .ictiop.  may  provide  .-yldence  of 
crimes  a.s  to  which  the  interception  of  wire 
rommunicalion.s  is  authon.'od  l>.v  llic  law  of 

III, It  Stale. 

Section  6  defines  circumstances  under 
which  wire  comnuuilcitioiis  may  be  divulged 
by  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  course  ol 
their  investigative  work 

Section  7  loutalns  technical  amendments 
.md  penalties  lor  violation  of  the  Act,  m- 
rludtng  a  <-10,0()0  hno,  imprisonment  lor 
two  years,  or  both. 

.Section  K(ai  ,-pi-ciftes  the  facts  upon  which 
an    application    to    wire    tap    by   court    order 
must  be  ba.sed    Section  8ibi    authorizes  'he 
Judge    to    require    additional    testimony    lor 
documentary  evidence  irom  the  applicant,  if 
necessary.  Section  8(ci  outlines  imdinus  that 
must  be  made  bv  the  Jr.rige    Under  .Scciion 
81  dl   the  Order  authorizing  the  Interception 
of    wire    communications    :iiust    :]>i'r:'.\    the 
nature  and  location  of  the  commuiucitlons 
facilities   as   to   which    leave   to   intercept   is 
granted:    each  offense  as  to  which   informa- 
tion   is    to    be    .sought;    the   identity    of    the 
Agency  authorized  to  interceiil  communica- 
tions;'and   the  periixl  of  time  during  which 
'-uch  interception  is  authorized.  Section  Hie) 
provides  that   no  Order  shall  grant  leave  to 
intercept  wire  comnuinlcations  for  a  period 
exceeding   45   days     Extensions   of   the  Order 
for    periods    not   exceeding   20   days   may    be 
made,    b.'used    on    a    further   application    and 
upon    new    findings    bv    the    Judge.    Section 
8ifi     provides    for    Notice    <if    the    Order    to 
the    defendants    ten    davs    before    trial    as    a 
prerequisite    to    admi.ssion    of    the    v^'ire    tap 
evidence  obtained,  or  it.s  irults.  Section  8(ei 
states   procedure    for   a   Motion    to   Suppress 
Evidence   obtained   by   ,i    wrongful   intercep- 
tion    Section    8(h)     provides    that    applica- 
tions lor  Orders  shall  be  sealed  hy  the  Court 
and  not  made  public 

Section  9  provides  a  detailed  reporting 
nrccedure  to  Congress  concerninc  ".vire  tap 
Orders  granted  under  the  Act 
Section  10  contains  dennltioiif 
.Section  11  jirovldps  for  r.ppropn.itn  amend- 
ment of  .Section  C05.  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934. 

Section  12  i.->  a  .separability  clause 


SUMMARY   OF  THE   M  CULLOCH    BILL— H  R.    10037 

.Section  2  contains  Coneressional  Findings 

Section  3  adds  a  new  Chapter  119  to  Title 
18  of  the  U.S.  Code,  and  the  following  new 
sections : 

;  2510  contains  definitions  of  "wire  com- 
munlcations"  "r.ral  communications"  and 
other  terms. 

5  2511  makes  it  a  crime  wilfully  to  inter- 
cept or  disclose  or  use  wire  or  oral  commu- 
nications '.vith  exceptions  for  operi.tcrs  of 
switchboards,  communication  company  em- 
ployees, and  officers  and  employee'^  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  A  fur- 
ther exception  i.s  granted  to  the  President 
in  order  t^i  protect  national  security,  and  for 
law  enforcement  as  provided  elsewhere  in 
the  Act 

5  2512  makes  it  a  crime  wilfully  to  mall. 
manufacture  or  adverti.se  devices     primarily 
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.ised     to  intercept   wire  or  oral  comrrmnlca- 
tions 

«  2513  authorizes  confiscation  of  wire  or 
ornl  cotTinr.inication  intercepting  devices  used 
or  distributed  In  violation  of  -,  s  2511  or  2512 

S  2514  aut!iorl?es  the  US  Attorney  General 
to  grant  Immunity  to  witnessses  In  order  to 
prosecute  violations  of  this  Chapter 

5  2515  prohibits  use  as  evidence  of  any  in- 
tercepted Aire  iir  f  ral  comniunlcatlons  be- 
fore any  State  or  Federal  i-ourt.  grand  jury, 
department,  officer  agency  regulat  ry  body, 
legislative  committee  or  other  Staie  i-r  Fed- 
eral author. ty  If  such  disclosure  would  vio- 
late this  Chapter 

5  2516  lai  allows  the  Attorney  General  or 
any  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  .«.peciallv  designated  by 
the  .Att.irncv  General  to  authorize  an  appli- 
cation tfi  a  federal  judge,  who  after  making 
required  hndlngs.  mav  authorize  the  FBI 
or  other  responsible  Federal  .\gency  to  in- 
tercept Aire  or  oral  communications  when 
such  Interception  may  produce  evidence  of 

1    Certain  offenses  relating  to  enforcement 
of   the  Atomic   Energy   Act    espionage,  sabo- 
tage and  treason. 
•  2    Murder  kidnapping  or  extortion 

3  Bribery.. iports  bribery,  transmission  of 
gambllBK  iniusuiation.  obstruction  of  justice, 
injurv  to  the  rretident.  racketeering,  welfare 
fund  bribery. 

4  Counterfeiting: 

5  BankrupT.cy  fraud,  certain  dealings  in 
narcotics,  or 

6  Conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  fore- 
going ac  IS 

i  2516  (bi  provided  State  law  so  author- 
izes permits  'he  Attorney  General  of  any 
State  or  the  principal  prosecuting  .ittorney 
of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  apply 
to  a  State  Judge  for  an  order  authorizing  in- 
terception of  wire  or  oral  communications  to 
provide  evidence  of  violation  of  State  laws 
con.erning  murder  kidnapping,  gambling 
I  If  piinlsn.vble  as  a  felony  i.  bribery,  e.xtor- 
tlon.  -»r  dealings  in  narcotics,  or  any  con- 
spiracv  involving  the  foregoing 

5  251"  authorizes  investigative  or  enforce- 
ment officers  in  i-trcumstances  where  inter- 
ception has  been  .luthorized  to  disclose  the 
coiitentjs  or  fruit*  jf  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion in  criminal  proceedings  in  swie  or 
Federal  courts,  or  before  grand  juries:  in 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  or.  in  .my 
other  case  upon  a  showing  ot  good  cause 
before  a  Judge  of  competent  jurisdiction 

!  2518  establishes  a  procedure  for  inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications  Each 
application  mu.;t  be  written  and  specify 
under  oath  <  1 1  the  Identity  of  the  person 
.tuthorizjng  the  application.  i2i  a  ■full  and 
complete  ■  statenieiu  of  £a«.ls:  •  .3  i  nature  and 
location  of  the  wire  communications  facili- 
ties involved,  or  place  where  oral  eommuni- 
c.itioiii  are  to  be  intercepted.  i4i  a  full 
statement  of  facts  concerning  previous  appli- 
cations to  any  Judge  for  an  order  known  to 
the  applicant  involving  the  same  place  or 
facilities,  or  involving  .iiiy  person  named  in 
the  .ipplicatlon,  and  the  action  taken:  and 
i5i  mf.irmation  in  ceri.xin  cnses  concerning 
other   orders   alreadv   ouistatiding 

j  2513  ibi  allows  the  Judge  to  demand 
additional  documentary  evidence  or  testi- 
mony If  necessary 

■;  2518  ic  authorizes  the  Judge  to  issue  .in 
ex  parte  order  approving  the  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  within  the 
courr.  s  territorial  jurisdiction  If  the  Judge 
finds  probable  cause  to  believe 

I  an  individual  commonly  uses  or  leases 
the  communications  facilities  involved  such 
individual  has  previously  tjeen  convicted  of 
ail  offense  Involving  moral  turpitude  punish- 
able .vs  a  felony  including  murder  arson, 
bribery  perjury,  tax  evasion,  gambling,  nar- 
cotic offenses,  etc  .  such  Individual  h.ws  two 
or  more  close  associates  each  with  a  similar 
prior  conviction,  and  all  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  ofTenses  enumerated  in 
5  2516    or 
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2.  an  olTen.se  enumerated  in  5  2516  is  be- 
ing, has  been,  or  is  about  to  be  committed, 
facts  concerning  the  offense  may  be  obt.iined 
through  wire  or  oral  Interception:  nomwl  in- 
vestigative procedures  have  been  tried  and 
have  failed,  or  reasonably  appear  unlikely 
to  succeed  if  tried:  and  the  communications 
facilities  involved  ;ire  commonly  used  by  or 
leased  to  the  person  committing  or  .ibout 
to  commit  the  offense. 

5  2518  idi  esubllshes  a  celling  on  the 
number  of  Orders  that  niay  be  outst.indlng 
at  any  one  time  under  §  2518  (c)  ill  :i.s  fol- 
lows Federal  officers  .ire  limited  to  two  Or- 
ders for  every  one  million  persons  In  the 
US  :  state  officers  are  limited  to  five  Orders 
for  every  one  million  persons  In  the  .State: 
prosecutors  of  State  sub-dlvlslons  are  limited 
to  ten  Orders  for  every  one  million  persons 
in  th?  political  sub-dlvlslon  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  celling  on  the  number  of  out- 
standing Orders  pursuant   to   5  2518   ici    (2) 

:25l8idi  also  requires  that  no  intercep- 
tion Order  .shall  be  Issued  for  public  c<immu- 
nicatlons  facilities  unless  steps  are  prescribed 
in  the  Order  to  minimize  or  eliminate  "he 
number  of  interceptions  not  othervvl.se  sub- 
ject to  interception  !2518id)  also  requires 
a  showing  of  special  need  to  atithortze  inter- 
ception of  wire  commiinlcatlons  over  such 
public  facilities  Similar  limitations  .ipply  to 
interception  on  facilities  u.sed  by  or  leased  to 
physicians,  practicing  clergymen,  lawyers,  or 
are  premises  used  primarily  for  hnbltatlon 
by  husband  .ind  wife. 

)25I8iei  Each  interception  Order  must 
specify  the  nature  and  location  of  the  com- 
munications liicllities  involved:  each  offense 
as  to  which  information  is  sought,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  agency  .lUthorized  to  intercept 
the  communlc.itions:  and  the  period  of  time 
during  which  such  interception  Is  authorized. 

»25ia(fi  limits  the  duration  of  intercep- 
tion Orders  for  45  days  with  extensions  of  20 
davs  each,  except  that  .i  new  application  and 
new  hndlngs  must  be  made  for  each  exten- 
sion. 

'  2518(g)  provides  for  emergency  Intercep- 
tion of  wire  and  oral  communications  prior 
to  submission  of  .m  .ipplicatlon  to  a  Judge 
under  :#pecial  circumstances  In  the  event  the 
subsequent  application  Is  denied,  use  of  any 
evidence  or  the  informatifin  obtained  thereby 
is  prohibited:  and  lUsclosure  of  the  applica- 
tion to  the  persons  named  therein  is  re- 
quired 

;  25181  hi  requires  that  the  interceptions 
be  recorded  on  tape  or  wire,  and  that  the 
tapes  or  wires  Order  Jind  supporting  papers, 
be  sealed  under  direction  of  :he  Judtie  Issu- 
ing the  Order  immediately  upon  expiration 
thereof  They  shall  not  be  destroyed,  except 
an  Order  of  the  Issuing  or  denying  Judge, 
.ind  in  any  event  shall  be  kept  for  ten  years 
Duplicate  tapes  .md  wires  may  be  made  for 
investigation  purposes  Presence  of  the  seal 
on  the  tape  or  wire  is  a  prerequisite  to  dis- 
closure of   (he  Interceptions   In  evidence 

)  2518  ill  provides  that  within  a  reason- 
able time  but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  period  of  the  Order 
.as  extended,  the  issuing  judge  shall  cause 
to  be  served  on  the  person  named  In  the 
order  .in  inventory  giving  notice  of  the 
Order  date  of  its  entry,  period  of  intercep- 
tion, and  whether  communications  were  re- 
corded On  ex  parte  showing  of  good  cause,  a 
Judge  can   postpone  serving   this   inventory 

*  2518  ij>  prohibits  use  of  intercepted  wire 
or  oral  communications  'ir  their  fruits  as  evi- 
dence m  Federal  or  State  <rimlnal  proceed- 
ings, unless  disclosure  of  the  interception 
Order  Is  made  to  each  defendant  ten  days 
before  trial 

5  2518  iki  provides  procedure  for  a  mo- 
tion to  suppress  evidence  obtained  bv  an  In- 
terception by  persons  who  are  aggrieved 
thereby,  specifying  various  grounds  for  the 
motion,  including  illegality  of  the  Intercep- 
tion, or  insufflclency  of  the  Order 

5  2519  la.  bi  establishes  a  detailed  pro- 
cedure  for  reporting   interception   Orders   to 
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the  .^dnilnlslrative  Office  of  the  US  Courts, 
including  the  number  and  t\pe  of  Orders 
entere<l,  the  number  of  arrests  resulting  trom 
each  interreptlon:  the  offenses  tor  which  the 
arrests  were  made  the  number  of  trials  re- 
sulting: the  number  of  motions  to  suppress 
made,  and  the  results:  and  the  number  of 
convictions  obtained,   and   for  what   offense, 

5  2519  ic)  requires  .m  aiuiu.ii  report  to 
Congress  by  the  .Administrative  Office  if  the 
US,  Courts  summarizing  the  data  reported 
from  the  Held  pursuant  to  i  2519  lu)  and  ibi 

j  J520  est^ibllslu's  a  civil  right  of  .i^tlon 
in  lavor  of  any  person  who.se  communica- 
tions are  wrongfully  intercepted  and  allows 
recovery  of  actual  damages,  punitive  dam- 
ages, a  reasonable  attorney  s  fee  and  iUlga- 
tion  costs. 

Section  3*  of  H.R.  10037.  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General,  one  year  before  expira- 
tion of  the  .^ct.  shall  cause  a  study  of  tlie  op- 
eration of  the  bill  Uj  be  conducted  by  com- 
petent social  scientists.  Tills  study  is  to  he 
reviewed  by  a  Council  of  .Advisers'  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General,  composed 
of  tifteeii  perstms  from  all  segments  of  US. 
life  I  including  lawyers,  teachers,  artists, 
buslne.ssmeii.  newspaper  men,  jurists,  police- 
men, and  community  leaders)  who  will  be 
compensated  for  their  time  Tlie  results  of 
this  review  will  then  be  reported  to  the 
President,  together  with  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  .itid  the  .Attorney 
tieneral. 

Section  4  makes  .ipproprlate  .imendments 
to  .;  605  of  the  Communications  .Act  of  1034. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  .Act  shall  ex- 
pire eight  years  after  enactment,  with  various 
exceptions  and  provisos  to  phase  out  the 
effect  of  the  Act  on  matters  then  pending 

Section  6  contains  a  separabllltv  clause. 
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■  125D  Registration  of  eavesdropping  or 
wiretapping  devices. 

(a)  Required  o)  possessor. -Every  person 
possessing  any  eavesdropping  .md  or  wire- 
tapping device  shall  register  such  device  with 
the  Superintendent  of  State  Police  or  with 
a  person  designated  by  the  Superintendent. 
Information  to  be  lurnished  with  such  reg- 
istration shall  include  the  n.iiiie,  address. 
Identifying  characteristics,  and  (X'ciipation  of 
the  possessor  of  such  device,  .uid  of  the  own- 
er or  owners  if  different  persons  Irom  the 
possessor,  and  an  identlfving  description  of 
each  such  device  possessed,  and  such  further 
Information  as  the  Superintendent  may  re- 
quire, 

lb)  Required  of  manufacturer,  seller  etc. — 
Prom  .ind  after  June  1.  1965.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 
make  any  eavesdropping  and  or  wiretapping 
devices  unless  lie  registers  such  device  in 
accordance  with  subsection  lai,  before  or 
immediately  upon  the  completion  of  such 
device.  From  and  after  June  1.  1965.  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell.  loan.  give. 
or  otherwise  transfer  any  such  device,  unless 
such  device  has  been  registered  and  the  in- 
formation required  by  subsection  lai  fur- 
nlshed  with  respect  both  to  the  transferor 
and  prospective  transferee.  Frc>m  and  after 
January  1,  1966,  it  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any 
person  to  possess  such  a  device  which  has 
not  been  registered  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section I  a  I . 

ici  Penalty — Violation  of  any  provision  of 
sutwectlon  ib)  shall  constitute  a  misde- 
meanor, pvinishable  upon  conviction  thereof 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  'han  five  hundred  dol- 
lars 1  $500.00 1  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both  Any  such  device  may 
be  seized  upon  court  order  or  under  a  war- 
rant: and  upon  conviction  of  a  violation  of 
subsection    ib).    the   device   with    respect    to 


•  The  bill  contains  two  section  'Vs."  ap- 
parently a  mlsnumberlng  of  this  and  all  sub- 
sequent sections. 


which  such  violation  wns  committed  shall 
be  lorfelted  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
tame  to  be  dellvereti  to  the  State  Police 

(di  Definitions  --.\s  used  in  this  section, 
the  terms  ' Wiretapplni;  and  or  eavesdropping 
device  "  and  'device"  include  every  device. 
Instrument,  apparatus,  or  equipment,  which 
Is  deFlgn.ued  or  especially  redesignated  to  be 
adapted  or  actually  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  (  1 )  secretly  overhearing  or  reporting  any 
part  of  the  conversation  or  words  spoken  to 
or  by  any  person  in  private  conversation 
without  the  kiidv^le.lge  or  consent,  expressed 
t)r  Implied,  of  that  person,  i2)  intercepting 
or  obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain  the 
v^'hole  or  any  part  of  a  telephonic  or  tele- 
i:ra[)hlc  communication  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  participants  thereto. 
.As  used  in  the  preceding  subsections  of  this 
section  'person"  includes  any  firm,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation:  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  to  affect  d )  a  public  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  this  State  in  the  duly  au- 
thorized perfi  rmance  of  his  duties,  or  (2)  an 
employee  of  a  telephone  or  telegraph  com- 
p.iiiv.  as  defined  m  Article  78  of  this  Code. 
while  in  t:  e  regular  course  of  his  employ- 
ment by  Micli  company  and  engaged  in  com- 
pany business    (I965ch   201   I 

a    dlsslnti.m.    rf.port   ke    wiretapping   and 

Kavesdroppinc  of  the  New  York  County 

Lawyer's  Association.  Co.mmittee  on  Civil 

Rights 

Although  many  bills  have  recently  been 
iiuroduced  ;n  the  CmiKress  with  regards  to 
subject.s  I  if  eavesdropping  and  wiretapping 
and  related  subjects,  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  has  ( l.osen  to  rep.irt  (avorablv  on 
HR  K)0:f7.  tlie  McCuIIoch  BUI  Numerous 
other  bills  which  were  introduced  were  .S. 
675.  S.  928.  S  i:«3,  H  R,  602,  HR  607,  HR 
907  etc.  The  administration  position  opposes 
H  R  10037.  and  lavors  the  so-called  Long 
bill  iS.  9281  which  we  leel  is  a  more  worth- 
while bin 

The  McCull.K-h  bill  makes  it  a  crime  will- 
fully to  intercept  or  disclose  wire  or  oral 
communications  or  willfully  to  mall,  manu- 
facture or  advertise  devices  used  primarily  to 
intercept  wire  or  oral  communications  except 
lor  certain  .-^peclfic  employees,  and  prohibits 
the  u.se  of  such  communications  in  evidence, 
except  the  Att<irney  General  or  his  assistants 
may  in.ike  application  to  a  Federal  Judge  and 
the  latter  inay  authorize,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  States  the  .St.ate  Atti.irney  General  or  the 
Prosecuting  or  District  Attorney  may  make 
.ipplicatlon  to  a  State  Judge  and  the  latter 
may  .lUthorize  the  interception  of  wire  and 
oral  communications  in  a  listed  number  of 
cases.  Tlie  orders  are  ex  parte,  and  there  are 
limitations  of  the  orders.  To  use  the  fruits  of 
the  orders  .is  evidence  in  a  trial,  disclosure 
must  l>e  made  to  the  defendant  before  trial. 
There  are  other  provisions  discu.s.sed  in  the 
Subcommittee  report 

In  view  uf  Brrgcr  y.  St  ir  York,  which  found 
a  New  York  eavesdropping  statute  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
which  decision  concluded  that  there  was  a 
tresp.tssory  intrusion  of  a  constitutionally 
protected  area  .ind  also  violated  the  Four- 
teenth Aniendnient.  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee attempts  lo  prove  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  McCulloch  bill." 

We  h;ive  read  the  opiiiion  of  Justice  Clark 


Obviousiv  Kal:  v.  Vnited  States  U.S. 
lEKcember  18.  1967 1  has  clarified  some  ques- 
tions [xised  bv  Bcrqer  v  Seu-  York,  decided  at 
the  list  term  of  the  Court.  It  has  decided 
some  of  the  tiuestions  then  posed  by  Justice 
Black 

Basically,  the  ;>osition  taken  by  the  minor- 
ity of  our  C-ommlttee.  has  not  been  altered 
by  the  Katz  decision.  What  we  said  In  C-2 
to  C-5  still  remains  as  our  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  pieces  of  legislation  of  the  9(>th  Oon- 
gress.  1  with  the  exception  of  the  last  line  on 
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and  the  concurring  opinions  of  Justices 
Douglas  and  Stewart  in  the  Merger  case  and 
we  are  not  at  all  as  certain  as  is  the  Com- 
mittee that  eavesdroppiiut  can  be  made  con- 
stitutionally valid  Justice  Douglas  would 
also  find  it  invalid  as  a  violation  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  .And  Justice  Black  who 
dissented  in  Brrger  said    "  makes  it  com- 

pletely Impossible  lor  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  evr  to  have  a  valid  eavesdrop- 
ping statute".  I  Emphasis  added).  .All  stich 
evidence  obtained  would  .^eem  to  bo  illcpal 
and  we  agree  with  Justice  Holmes  who  in 
dlFsent  in  Olinstead  \.  VnUcd  Stall'.-.  277  I'  .S 
438.  said: 

"I  think  government  out'ht  not  to  use 
evidence  obtained  and  only  obtainable  by 
criminal  act  ...  it  Is  desirable  that  crimi- 
nals should  be  detected  and  that  t  i  that 
end  all  available  evidence  should  be  used 
It  is  also  desirable  that  government  should 
not  itself  foster  and  pay  ior  other  crimes 
\\'hen  they  are  means  by  which  evidence  is 
to  be  obtained  .  .  lor  my  part  I  think  it  is 
a  less  evil  that  some  criminals  should  escape 
than  that  a  government  .should  play  an 
Ignoble  part" 

We  agree  also  witli  .Justice  Holnips  when 
he  points  out  that  the  ends  should  not 
justify  the  means  In  the  .'■ame  (ilm^tead. 
Justice  Brandeis  said  iii  dissent  The  t:reat- 
ost  dangers  to  liberty  Iiirk  u'  insidious  en- 
croachment by  men  of  zeal,  vcell  meaning 
but  without  understanding." 

Realizing  that  '.iberty  and  free  .iciion  were 
the  fiber  of  a  Iree  society,  and  as  a  result  of 
Olm'itead .  Congress  in  1934  j).is,-ed  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  of  1934  and  47 
use  605  made  it  illegal  to  intercept  and 
divulge  any  communications  by  wire,  radio 
or  television  which  communication  was  not 
authorized  by  the  ^el.der.  The  report  ilnds 
laiilt  with  605  because  there  have  been  num- 
bers of  violations  Ijy  the  authorities,  which 
^peaks  more  about  the  autliorities  than  the 
law.  Section  60.t  remains  the  law.  as  to  wire- 
tapping. We  beli;-ve  it  should  remain  so. 

The  Committee  indicates  (after  a  review 
of  the  current  lederal  and  state  laws  and 
regulations,  court  decisions  and  i.ither  data) 
that  there  is  a  'chaotic  conditirin  liresent" 
with  regards  to  wiretap):ing  and  tavesdroj)- 
ping  which  requires  a  need  !ur  Congressional 
legislation.  36  states  prohibit  vviretapi^init  and 
Illinois  prohibits  all  manner  <>f  eavesdrop- 
ping. These  cannot  be  any  chaos  about  these 
states.  Section  60b  affects  all  prosectitlons 
by  the  Federal  government  as  to  wiretapping 
and  the  Solicitor  Cleneral  has  indicated  tri 
the  Court  that  eavesdropping  evidence  will 
not  be  tised  in  the  Federal  courts  There  can- 
not be  any  chaos  as  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  the  report  cites  Scln.art \  y  Texas. 
344  U.S.  199.  a  1952  case  which  permitted 
illegally  obtained  wiret  ip  evidence  'o  be  ad- 
mitted in  state  courts  as  evidence  of  chaos. 
though  the  report  concludes  that  this  is  bad 
law.  We  agree.  Furtiier  under  605.  we  be- 
lieve it  is  an  obvious  divulaence.  Most  legal 
scholars  seem   to   agree     If   ca-, esdr;  jJiiin'^   is 


C-2.)  As  to  our  statement  on  C-1  th.it  v.'e 
are  not  certain  that  eavesdroppir."  can  be 
made  constitutionally  valid.  In  heht  (>!  Kat~. 
this  would  appear  to  be  wrons 

The  majority  report  of  course  now.  m  view 
of  Katz,  contains  many  incorrect  statements 
of  current  la'w.  commencing  on  page  2  But  it 
appears  that  the  requirements  for  a  proper 
law  enuntnated  on  page  3,  are  correct 

Katz  also  says  that  a  i)erson's  general  right 
to  privacy — to  be  left  alone — is  :eft  lareely 
to  the  law  of  the  individual  States,  quotinc 
cases  In  support.  This  the  majority  repori: 
falls  to  emphasize. 

Though  Katz  indicates  that  there  are  times 
when  search  without  warrant  Is  reasonable, 
it  makes  no  universal  rule  regarding  such 
conditions.  It  does  appear  to  have  once  and 
for  all  time  overruled  Olmstead  and  Gold- 
man. 
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nut  covered  by  605.  as  the  reinrt  j).  ints  out, 
we  imd  no  difficulty  In  effecting  a  statute 
covering  it  But  again  we  point  to  Mr  Justice 
Black,  whc;  appears  to  believe  that  any  statute 
Iiermitting  eavesdropping  would  be  violative 
of  the  Fourth  .Amendment  m  light  of  Herc/er 
Mr  Justice  Dotighis  in  Ile'ger  points  out  that 
no  matter  what  limitations  a  legislature  puts 
1.11  iMvesdroiipiiip  orders  by  courts,  the 
orders  must  by  the  very  nature  of  eiivcs- 
liropping  .aithorlze  a  grneru!  search,  as  it  is 
imjiossible  to  limit  the  search, 

N(r  do  we  lind  any  difficulty  with  "divu!- 
gence".  Though  the  subcommittee  cites  il- 
lustrations of  difflciilty  of  interpretation  of 
ilils  word,  it  seems  most  clear  to  us  We 
hardly  lind  •.his  a  cnf;ent  ..rpument  .igamst 
ti05. 

Hut  the  argument  is  made  that  "organized 
crime"  must  Ije  desirtiyed  at  all  co.st,  that 
the  kmtIs  for  this  are  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
droppiii';  orders,  and  that  such  destruction 
.•-erves  .i  u.seftil  end  No  doubt  lenders  of  "ur- 
iranized  crime"  have  ix^n  convicted  through 
the  u.se  of  tliese  tiwls.  Mr  Hogaii  h.is  said 
so  many  times  But  equally  mo.st  lenders  have 
not  We  have  always  had  "organized  irinie." 
..nd  no  doubt  the  nature  of  !o:in  will  insure 
that  this  jiroblem  will  be  with  us  lorever 
But  crime  will  1k'  with  us  forever  alwi,  'T- 
itani/ed  or  nnorganized.  and  as  lawyers  we 
lind  no  reason  to  set  up  one  set  ol  rules  for 
".jrgan;/e<l  crime"  and  another  set  lor  un- 
orcanizpd  rrlnip  We  should  apjily  the  law 
equally  l-o  all  the  accusal  and  defendants 
We  also  lind  it  difTiciilt  to  accept  the  rationale 
that  "since  crime  is  a  "dirty"  business,  we 
shotild  emp'ioy  ■■dirty"  tools  to  combat  it. 

The  claim  is  made  lliat  the  McCulUx'h  bill 
actually  '•tightens^'  and  limits  ihe  prc-sent 
use  of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping.  We 
are  not  convinced,  even  if  we  lelt  this  were 
a  valid  arL'ument  It  wf>uld  extend  orders 
■remendouslv  iiiider  Federal  law  and  run 
directly  contr.v  General  Clark's  regulations  of 
1967  It  would  certainly  not  limit  orders  in 
those  states  which  jiresently  jiermit  no  or- 
ders. It  w<iuld  allow  orders  by  Peder:'l  Judges 
in  18  categoi^ies!  (Atomic  Energy  Act  matters. 
i-sjMonaue.  s»i>>tage.  treason,  murder,  kid- 
i.ai^piniZ.  extortion,  bribery,  spirts  bribery. 
tran-smissioii  of  gamblinit  information,  ob- 
■tructiun  of  Ju.stice.  Injun.'  Ui  the  President, 
racketeering,  welfare  fund  bribery,  cotinter- 
teitinu,  bankruptcy  fraud,  narcotics,  and 
conspiracy  to  comniit  any  of  the  above  actsi , 
What  it  leaves  out   is  hard  to  imagine! 

And  under  Stat^  law,  it  wotild  allow  orders 
;n  6  catet'Ories  i  Murder,  kidnapping,  ielony, 
■.zamhling.  bribery,  extortion  and   narcotics). 

Thus  we  are  lo'.d  that  although  under 
Federal  :ind  State  law  the  bill  would  per- 
mit wiretapping  and  eavesdrop])ing  orders 
;n  24  categories  of  crime,  liiere  wotild  be  .t 
i'.mitation  We  can  only  vision  exten:-ions. 
not  limit  atioiis. 

But  we  are  informed  tliat  there  :s  a  def- 
inite ■■tightening"  under  thf  McCuUoch  bill, 
in  that  a  notice  of  the  Order  is  :  orved  upon 
the  person  named  m  the  Order  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  pericMi 
of  the  Order  We  cannot  imagine  any  more 
Kafka  type  legislation  What  acttial  gi^od  thi.'s 
wll!  do  the  jier.son  is  hard  to  imaclne,  but 
the  harm  to  liim  is  most  .tpparent.  For  most 
It  would  mean  a  constant  fear  of  covernment. 

The  areument  is  then  made  that  present- 
ly search  warrants  permit  extensive  search- 
ing or  ixH)ks,  records,  jiremlses  etc  and  that 
therefore  there  is  a  similarity  to  any  wlre- 
t.tpping  orders  and  eavesdroppln?  orders 
This  of  cour.se  is  hardly  so  EavesdrotjpinK 
and  ■.viretapplnc  orders  must  be  seneral 
searches,  becioi.se  they  must  involve  crery- 
tliinq  that  the  subject  of  the  order  .sjiys, 
■.vhether  related  to  the  subject  of  the  order 
or  not,  and  it  must  involve  private  conversa- 
tions ' .;  other  persons,  wholly  without  the 
,^cope  of  the  o'-der,  and  it  must  involve  situa- 
tions when  no  permanent  record  is  desired. 
.md  therefore  it  does  invade  all  .sorts  of  pri- 
vacies of  .ill  sorts  of  peoples    This  is  the  very 
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rtjason  we  have  an  inherent  dlslllce  '  for 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping,  aa  the  report 
cuncludes  .aid  why  It  is  »<>  offensive  '  and 
objectionable  ■  Weighing  all  considerations 
we  And  and  conclude  there  is  a  material  blow 
to  liberty 

As  to  another  argument  for  the  McCulloch 
bill  — that  it  has  a  self-rermlnatlng  clause 
1 8  years  1.  and  that  there  Is  a  requirement 
of  measuring  the  effects  by  review  of  social 
icleiituts  I  not  lawyer^i  we  find  them  com- 
pletely unpersuasive  Incalculable  harm  can 
be  done  In  much  less  than  8  year's,  and  we 
fall  ^>  see  any  value  to  be  obtained  by  a 
dissertation  on  this  review  by  a  group  of 
lumdplcked    'social  scientists" 

TTie  Attorney  General  has  Indicated  i  see 
his  regulations)  that  there  Is  ■  •  •  •  sup- 
P'.irr  for  the  view  that  any  electronic  eaves- 
dropping on  conversations  in  const Itutlon- 
.lilv  protected  areas  i«  a  violation  of  the 
Poiirth  Amendment  even  if  such  surveillance 
IS  accomplished  without  physical  trespass  or 
entry" 

The  Attorney  General  has  indicated  that 
homes  private  offices  hofel  rooms  and  auto- 
mobiles are  clear  examples  .if  constitution- 
ally protected  fireas  but  that  there  mav  also 
be  ithex  locations  Neither  he  nor  the  Presi- 
dent 15  sympathetic  or  requires  a  bill  such 
as  The  McCulloch  bill  and  the  General  has 
reaffirmed  that  605  applies  to  all  persons 
under  his  jurisdiction  We  applaud  the 
Attornev  Oeneril 

The  crv  i<<T  mure  tools  a;.cl  aids  for  police 
and  pn«ecu6ors  Is  an  old  one  When  'hev  ;ir« 
pr>per  we  encour  ige  the  authorities  When 
'.hey  are  not  i  as  in  'his  case  i  we  should  dis- 
courage them  We  as  lawyers  should  uphold 
the  traditions  of  liberty  decency  and  fair 
play  ind  have  a  greater  burden  to  do  so  than 
.tnv  other  class  of  citizens  We  certainly  have 
the  burden  as  do  the  Courts  of  upholding 
and  reaffirming  our  cr>nstuutioriallv  defined 
rtghta  These  are  paramount  We  then  have  a 
dutv  to  uphold  moral  and  legal  principles. 
ai'.d  we  shall  exercise  that  duty 

We  find  no  hard  evidence  that  our  society 
Is  in  such  peril  that  we  must  give  up  the 
right  of  privacy  which  Is  really  what  makea 
life  worth  living  We  are  not  so  naive  aa  to 
believe  that  with  al!  the  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic tools  now  available  to  the  police  md 
the  authorities,  thev  will  not  use  them,  e^en 
without  our  legHl.itue  blessing  but  we  know 
many  will  not.  as  they  also  cherish  our  tradi- 
tion and  law- 

We  tlnd  the  need  for  the  wiretapping  tools 
and  the  eavesdropping  toots  has  not  been 
deinoixstrated.  that  there  are  other  methods 
AvaHab;e  to  accomplish  the  desirable  social 
end  We  do  hold  that  the  right  of  privacy  la 
also  d,  desirable  social  end  and  that  the 
McCulloch  bill  and  all  bills  permitting  eaves- 
dropping and  wiretiipplng  defeat  that  end 
and  \ie  oppose  them 

Satl  C   Downes. 

.\RTHI'R  Q     PtNS 

Jrvivs  L    Goldstein. 
Sol  Rabkjn.- 


-  In  addition  to  the  members  signing  the 
dissenting  report,  other  members  of  both 
Oomnilttees  also  i.-ot.ed  a^lnst  the  Report  ap- 
proved by  the  majority 


COLLECTIVE    BARGALNING 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

■F    NEW     Y    iRK. 

IN  THE  hou.se:  of  reprk.se.nta nvEs 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

M;  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
da.v  i.'itnxiucin^  leei.slation  on  a  matter 
I  consider  to  be  extremely  important.  I 
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hope   that    my   comments   will   .serve   to 
demonstrate  that  importance 

The  'A'orld  o{  American  indu.stnal  re- 
lations IS  obviously  an  important  one 
But  It  IS  also  a  delicate  and  .sensitive 
one  Every  week,  acrass  the  country, 
employers  and  unions  are  working  out 
their  codes  of  relatlonshu> — a  code  which 
in  each  case  is  repre.sented  by  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement. 

And  the  negotiations  which  produce 
those  agreements  rest  up<;)n  a  complex  of 
understandinBs  and  luvumptions  which, 
although  they  do  not  enter  into  th.» 
agreements,  very  considerably  afftH"t  the 
nature  of  the  agreements  entei>Hl  into 

Obviously,  any  serious  Intervention 
with  these  basic,  underlying  ^uideposts 
will  nece.ssarlly  shake,  and  maybe  even 
shatter,  the  .sen.sitive  framework  of  rela- 
tionships built  into  the  coUiH-tive  aKree- 
menl 

A  1960  trio  of  decisions  of  the  U  S. 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  labor  arbitra- 
tion represent*  jusi  that  kind  of  dan. 
.;erous — and  unjustified-  interference 
with  the  collective  barKainlnt:  process 

Known  as  the  Warrior  Si  Gulf  tril- 
ogy—  Warrifir  dt  Gulf  Savtaation  Co  v. 
USW  363  US  .^74  USW  v  AnienraTi 
Mtg  Co  .  363  US  564;  and  USW  v  En- 
terprise Wheel  .!•  Car  Carp.  363  US. 
i93 — from  the  lead  case  in  the  moup. 
the  decisions  upset  and  reverse  the 
standard  rule  of  arbitrabilitv  Tins 
.standard  rule,  recocmzm;;  thai  arbitra- 
tion is  a  deliberately  chosen  alternative 
to  judicial  litigation,  permits  nidicial  en- 
forcement of  a  demand  to  .irbitrau-  only 
where  the  duty  to  arbitrate  the  particu- 
lar demand  is  clear 

In  the  trilogy  decision-.,  the  Court  held 
that  arbitration  demands,  under  collec- 
tive bareaining  agreements  must  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts  unless  the  demands 
are  .specifically  excluded  from  arbitration 
by  language  m  tlie  agreement 

Despite  the  strong  protests  against  the 
Warrior  and  Gulf  doctrine  which  im- 
mediately aro.se  from  lawyers,  labor  re- 
lations expert.s.  and  even  arbitrators — 
Levitt.  The  Supreme  Court  and  .Arbitra- 
tion.'■  New  York  University  14th  annual 
conference  on  labor  1961  pane  217  and 
the  following.  Havs.  The  Supreme  Court 
and  Labor  Law  '  60  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view 901,  November  1960,  note  46.  Cornell 
Law  Quarterly  Review,  page  336  and  the 
following  winter.  1961  Wallcn.  ■Recent 
Supreme  Court  Decisions  on  .Arbitra- 
tion—An  .Arbitrator's  View."  63  West 
Virginia  Law  Re\iew.  293,  1961.  Kagel. 
•Recent  Supreme  Court  Decisions  and 
the  Arbitration  Proce.ss. "  Proceedings  of 
the  14th  annual  meeting,  National  Acad- 
emy of  .Arbitrators.  1961.  paue  1  See 
also,  the  report  at  pages  .A2  to  A4  of 
BNA  s  Daily  Labor  Report,  reporting  the 
February  8,  1963,  meeting  of  the  National 
.Academy  of  .Arbitrators — the  Supreme 
Court  has  continued  to  apply,  and  even 
expand,  this  radical  new  rule  For  in- 
stance, in  March  of  this  year,  the  Court 
in  Wdey  &  Suns  v  Lningston.  376  US. 
543.  ruled  that  even  the  procedural  pre- 
conditions to  arbitration,  such  as  con- 
tractual time  limits,  must  be  decided  by 
the  arbitrator,  and  not  the  Court. 
The  labor  law  .section  of  the  American 
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Bar  .Association  has  labeled  this  strange 
new  doctrine  turnstile  arbitration,'  and 
has  formally  recommended  that  Congress 
reverse  .t  by  enactment  of  a  modification 
to  .section  301  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  .Act  of  1947 

I  fully  agree  with  the  concern  of  the 
Ameruan  Bar  .A.s.sociation  that  these 
re\olutionary  decisions  must  be  reversed 
Accordingly  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  accomplish  that  purpose  This 
legislation  will  .serve  the  public  interest 
for  the  followint;  rea.sons 

First,  the  Court's  decisions  represent 
an  unfair  reversal  of  one  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  existing  and  future 
collectue  agreements  are  reached — the 
rule  that  the  arbitration  clau.se  m  a  con- 
tract will  be  subject  to  nonnal  careful, 
judicial  c(Dnst ruction 

Hundreds  it  not  thousands,  of  collec- 
tue agieemeiits  across  the  land—  with 
arbitration  clau.ses  neuotiated  under  the 
umbrella  of  that  rule — were  substantial- 
ly modifitKl  by  the  Warrior  and  Gulf  de- 
cision Tlie  parties  to  those  aureemeiits 
awoke  one  day  to  find  them.sehes  party 
to  an  arbitration  airreement  of  a  kind 
they    had    never   intended    to    make 

The  .sensitive  balancing  of  lights  and 
duties  included  m  those  collective  agree- 
ments was  summanly  unbalanced  by  the 
Courts  action  No  one  will  ever  know 
the  decree  of  damage  to  union-manaue- 
ment  relations  which  will  flow  Irom  this 
up.set  I  believe  that  it  is  highly  desir- 
able tor  Congress  to  undo  that  damage 
now- 
Second,  I  believe  that  the  Warrior  md 
Gulf  :ule  represents  a  ba.slc  misconstruc- 
tion and  di-stonion  of  congressional  In- 
rent  and  constitutes  a  prime  example  of 
judicial  legislation. 

The  keystone  of  the  questionable  arch 
of  logic  by  which  the  Court  imputes  con- 
L'ressional  intent  to  create  an  auto- 
matic" rule  (if  arbitrabilitv  m  labor  dis- 
putes is  the  Court's  prior  decision  m  the 
Lincoln  Mills  trilogy.  353  U  S  448  ■  1957 
In  that  earlier  trilogy,  the  Court  held 
that  section  301' a)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
.Act  authorizes  as  follows: 

Petleral   courts   to   fashion  a  body  of  Fed- 

••nil   law  for  the  enforcement  of   •    •    *   col- 

;ectlve-bare;\lnlne    iBTcement.s   and    Include* 

'.vlthln  that  Federal  law  ^peclflr  iierform.inces 

.f  promises  'o  .irbltrat*  grievances  under  col- 

ectlve-bargalnlng  ;igreements 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  conclude  that  the  substantive  law  to 
ippiv  in  .'^ults  under  section  301 1  a  i  Is  Fed- 
•  ral  law  which  the  courts  must  fashion  from 
'he  policy  of  our  national  labor  laws.  (Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's  dissent  after  cogentlv 
demonstrating  that  Congress  h.td  not  the 
-lightest  Intent  to  .tsslgn  this  legislative 
function  "o  the  Court,  .^harply  questions  the 
.•onstltutlonal  right  .>f  the  (>)urt  to  .assume 
such  a  function  The  questionable  right 
.if  the  Court  to  .reate  a  labor-contract 
code  ■  underscores  the  Importance  ol  con- 
stant congressional  overseeing  of  the  code's 
development  ) 

Justice  Fraiikiurter  .sharply  chided  his 
coileaau-^s  lor  this  decision,  which,  he 
.said,  attributed  to  Congress  "an  occult 
intent  "  And  law  school  professor  and 
labor  law  expert  Charles  Gregory  said 
of  the  decision: 

It  Is  enough  to  make  'he  legal  profession 
hold  onto  their  hat«. 
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In  the  Warrior  cases,  the  Court  fash- 
ioned Us  arbitrability  rule  by  determin- 
ing that: 

Tlie  pre.sent  Federal  policy  is  to  promote 
Industrial  btublli/ation  through  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  .igreoment  .A  major  factor 
in  achieving  indu.stnal  i)eac(."  is  the  inclusion 
of  a  provision  lor  .irbitration  of  grievances 
In  the  i-oUective  bartrainmg  .igreement. 

Complete  etfectuation  of  the  Federal  policy 
U  achieved  when  the  agreement  contains 
iKHh  .in  iirbltnitlon  prinlslon  lor  all  unre- 
solved grlev:ince.s  .ind  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  strike."!,  the  arbitration  agreement  being 
the  fjuul  pro  quo  "  lor  the  agreement  not  to 
i^trlke 

Neither  in  Lincoln  Mills  nor  in  the 
Warrior  ca.ses  does  the  Court  submit  any 
proof  of  the  intent  of  Congress  to  ""favor" 
grievance  arbitration  other  than  la)  this 
vague  statement  in  Lincoln  Mills: 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  great  medley  of  Ideas 
reflected  m  the  hearings,  reports,  and  de- 
bates en  the  .icf  Yet,  to  repeat,  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  histnry  indicates  that  the  agree- 
ment to  .irbitrate  Krlevance  disputes  was 
considered  as  (juid  jiro  (luo  of  a  no-strlke 
agreement  ■ 

.And  '  b '  the  following  statement  in  the 
majority  opinion  m  the  American  Manu- 
facturing Co.: 

.Section  203(di  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relauons  Act  1947.  61  Stat  154.  29  U.S.C. 
173(di  states  ''Final  ..djustments  by  a 
melh.xl  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  desirable  method  for  set- 
tlement of  grievance  disputes  arising  over 
;he  application  or  interpret.itlon  of  an  exist- 
ing (C.llectlve-barpainlng  agreement  •  •  •  ■" 
That  policv  can  be  effectuated  only  if  the 
means  chosen  bv  the  parties  for  settlement 
uf  their  differences  under  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  is  given  full  play. 

Statement  'a'  is  not  supported  by  the 
legislative  hi.story  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — an  exhaustive  legislative  history  of 
section  301  relating  to  this  subject  is 
dcvastatintzly  appended  to  Justice 
Frankfurter's  dissent  in  Lincoln  Mills. 
In  anv  event,  statements  ia>  and  ib) 
even  if  valid,  do  not  in  any  way  lend 
support  to  the  Court's  creation  of  this 
.-tartling  ne'w  doctrine  of  "automatic 
arbitrabilitv  "  upon  the  alleged  ground 
that  It  reflects  congressional  intent.  In- 
deed, the  language  of  section  203(d), 
quoted  above,  could  more  logically  be 
con.strued  as  reflecting  congressional 
intent  that  the  courts  should  carefully 
scrutinize  "the  method  of  final  adjust- 
ment agreed  upon  by  the  parties,"  in 
order  not  to  misapply  their  agreement. 
Such  an  interpretation  would  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  following  quotation 
from  a  House  conference  report  which  is 
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importantly     highlighted     by     Justice 
Douglas  in  Lincoln  Mills : 

Once  parties  have  made  a  collective-bar- 
gaining contract,  the  enforcement  of  that 
contract  should  be  left  to  the  usual  processes 
of  the  law. 

Perhaps  in  recognition  of  the  meager 
and  "clairvoyant"  nature  of  this  estimate 
of  congressional  intent,  the  Court's 
opinion  sought  to  justify  this  "entirely 
new  and  strange  doctrine"  by  a  discur- 
sive, internally  inconsistent  discussion 
of  tiie  nature  of  labor  arbitration,  lead- 
ing to  the  highly  debatable  conclusion 
that  that  nature  warrants  a  hands-off 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  courts. 

Professor,  now  court  of  appeals 
judge.  Paul  Hays  cogently  noted  the 
lack  of  logic  and  correctness  in  the  tril- 
ogy, saying: 

It  Is  with  the  reasoning  of  the  opinions 
and  with  their  aura  that  one  takes  issue. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
Court's  view  of  labor  arbitration,  us  expressed 
in  these  opinions.  Is  romantic  rather  than 
realistic  and  rational  The  picture  given  of 
the  arbitration  process  sounds  more  like  the 
praise  of  arbitration  one  might  hear  m  the 
speeches  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  some  pop- 
ular arbitrator,  or  at  a  public  function  of 
an  arbitration  group.  It  suggests  only  a 
vague  resemblance  to  the  hard,  practical, 
day-to-day  processes  of  hearing  and  deter- 
mining grievances  (60  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view at  930 1 . 


T!ie  'quid  pro  quo  "  concept  attributed  by 
the  majority  opinion  to  Congress  is  actually 
the  Court's  own  invention.  Most  Congress- 
men are  sufficientlv  familiar  with  collective 
bargaining  to  know  that  the  only  considera- 
tion Jlowing  to  an  employe.-  m  the  usual 
collective  bargaining  agreement  is  the  no- 
strlke  clause.  It  is  simply  a  distortion  of 
fact  to  narrow  the  employer's  quid,  from  the 
entire  basket  of  promises  he  makes,  to  the 
meager  confines  of  the  arbitration  clause— 
a  clause  which  many  labor  contracts  do  not 
contain  The  distortion  thus  accomplished 
is  tantamount  to  a  holding  that  the  monthly 
cash  rental  for  a  nine-room  house  Is  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  use  of  the  dining  room. 


Third,  the  decisions  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  labor-manage- 
ment conflict.  As  contracts  terminate,  or 
otherwise  become  open  for  bargaining, 
management  will  inevitably  seek  to  re- 
move the  arbitration  clauses  whose  na- 
ture has  been  so  abruptly  changed  by  the 
courts.  Unions,  attempting  to  hold  onto 
their  newly  found  turnstile  arbitration, 
will  resist.  The  result:  a  harsh  and 
totally  unnecessary  cause  of  strikes. 
picketing,  and  all  the  animosity  and  ill 
will  thereby  engendered. 

My  conclusion  that  these  decisions  will 
lead  to  industrial  strife  is  supported  by 
many  commentators.  For  example: 

The  Court's  opinion  is  motivated  by  the 
professed  intention  to  promote  industrial 
peace.  The  instant  decision,  however,  com- 
pels management,  when  existme  contracts 
come  up  for  renegotiation,  to  specifically  ex- 
clude from  arbitration  those  practices  con- 
sidered to  be  legitimate  managerial  rights. 
Should  this  meet  u'lth  bitter  union  opposi- 
tion, the  result  may  be  just  the  open  indus- 
trial warfare  the  Court  is  seeking  to  avoid. 
(Vol.  46,  Cornell  Law  Quarterly  at  p.  346.  i 

What  are  the  practical  implications  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  for  collective  bar- 
gaining? Those  in  management  who  panic 
may  rush  in  to  Insist  on  tightening  the  .so- 
called  standard  arbitration  clauses  to  sharply 
dellmili  arbitration.  They  are  bound  to  meet 
with  sharp  resistance  from  union  negoti- 
ators, especially  when  they  get  into  the 
supremely  sensitive  areas  such  as  subcon- 
tracting and  the  like.  iWallen  63.  W.  Va.  UiW 
Review  at  p.  299.1 

The  newly  announced  Etouglas  doctrine 
shatters  precedent.  Arbitration  has  received 
the  alchemist's  transmutation.  Except  for 
matters  expressly  excluded,  all  arbitration  is 
now  open  end  regardless  of  union-manage- 
ment intent:  and  the  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view, for  all  practical  purposes,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  These  decisions  are  so  weighted 
in  labor's  favor  that  two  results  appear  In- 
evitable:  (1)   Attempts  to  modify  long-exist- 
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ing  contract  language  to  avoid  the  dangers 
ixjsed  Will  cause  considerable  labor-manage- 
ment strife;  i2)  a  spate  of  Judicial  opinions 
distinguishing  the  instant  ca.ses  will  lollow 
m  an  effort  to  restore  a  semblance  of  reality 
to  the  arbitral  process,  i  Cornell  L.  Kev  .  vol. 
46  .tt  p.  349.) 

I  think  no  one  has  better  expressed  the 
recent  strange  convolutions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  area  uf  the  collective 
agreement  than  Prof.  Clyde  Summers, 
of  Yale  Law  School.  In  his  report  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  Laixir 
Law  Section  in  1962,  Professor  Summers 
said: 

rhe  Court's  main  concern  this  term  haa 
been  with  exploring  the  wonderland  of  sec- 
tion 301.  Following  the  v^'hite  rabbit  of  leg- 
islative intent,  the  Justices  have  peeked 
through  the  doorway  of  State  court  juris- 
diction, nearly  drowned  in  their  own  tears 
over  Norris-Lii  Guardia;  and  like  an  Alice,  the 
Court,  in  this  wonderland,  has  first  closed 
up  and  then  opened  up,  like  a  telescope, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  become  the  correct 
size,  or  what  the  correct  size  should  be. 

In  Uncoln-MlUs  the  Court  .shot  up  like  a 
giant,  now  capable  of  lashioning  a  body  of 
Federal  law  lor  the  enforcement  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  But  m  the 
.steelworkers'  cases  the  Court  nearly  dlsap- 
jjeared  entirely  when  it  t-asted  an  arbitration 
clause  It  protested  it  was  too  unschooled 
to  interpret  ;in  agreement,  and  t.oo  .shy  to  ask 
the  iirbitrator  for  an  explanation  of  his 
decision. 

Tills  year  the  Court  in  March  was  wise 
and  strong  enough  to  wTltP  into  an  agree- 
:nent  a  lio-strlke  clause,  but  in  June  v^'as 
helples.s  to  require  that  ones  written  by  the 
jjarties  be  obeyed 

The  ability  to  change  sides  ran,  as  .\\\ce 
discovered,  be  quite  useful  if  the  Court  knows 
•vvhv  and  when  it  needs  to  perform  different 
1  unctions  and  hits  jjatli  or  purpose  But  in 
the  cases  this  year,  the  Court  seemed  to 
wander  through  random  doors  to  new  .idven- 
lures 


In  the  light  of  all  the  above.  I  think 
It  is  time  lor  Con.gress  to  step  int^j  this 
wonderland  through  which  the  Court 
has  been  wandering  and  to  .seek  now  to 
restore  sanity  and  order. 

Early  enactment  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  repre.sents  a  highly  ap- 
propriate first  .--tep  m  this  endeavor. 


EARNING  POWER  EDUCATION 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

f.F    OREGON 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  196S 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Febru- 
ary 1968  issue  of  American  County  Gov- 
ernment carries  a  story  of  such  excel- 
lence on  a  successful  effort  by  the  Cook 
County,  111..  Department  of  Public  Aid 
to  convert  welfare  recipients  into  proved 
wage  earners  that  I  want  to  call  special 
attention  to  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
mv  remarks. 

Cook  County  created  a  16-week  course 
in  the  fine  art  of  wood  finishing— a  skill 
where  job  openings  exist.  It  was  open  to 
people  with  at  least  a  fifth-grade  edu- 
cation. 
Two  things  here  are  significant.  Wood 
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flnishing  Ls  a  skilled  lob  and  one  m  de- 
mand It  i.s  a  job  wnich  does  not  require 
a  full  formal  education  It  does,  however, 
demand  initiative,  conscientiousness,  and 
meticulous  care 

The  next  major  point  is  the  concen- 
trated brevity  of  the  course  Sixteen 
week.s  of  school — 4  months- -480  hours 
of  lnt^^nsp  instruction  created  apprentice 
A'ood  finishers 

A  fourth  point  is  that  the  150  men  who 
have  gone  through  this  program  received 
their  relief  payments  while  in  sctiool 
The  result  is  that  for  an  expenditure  of 
$75  000  for  the  school  or  S500  per  stu- 
dent plus  16  weeks  of  welfare  payments 
that  would  have  been  made  anyway,  the 
taxpayers  have  been  saved  $500,000  in 
welfare  costs  But  even  more.  Cook 
County  has  given  the.se  people  a  chance — 
one  they  deserve — to  be  productive  citi- 
zens 

Significant  was  the  cooperation  of  the 
busines-s  communitv  and  labor  in  a  joint 
effort  to  provide  Wfll-trained  apprentices 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers 

In  my  judgment  much  can  be  done 
at  a  real  .savings  in  tax -supported  wel- 
fare dollars  if  in  other  counties  the  pub- 
he  welfare  people,  educators,  business 
and  labor  will  make  tins  type  of  coopera- 
tive efTurt  to  train  skilled  craftsmen 

I  think  It  is  evident  that  this  success 
did  not  just  happen.  I  trust  this  example 
will  serve  as  encouragement  to  counties 
all  over  the  country  to  demonstrate  that 
there  are  realistic  and  permanent  ways 
to  cut  welfare  rolls. 

It  IS  my  earnest  hope  that  all  Stale 
public  welfare  agencies  and  county  com- 
missioners wUl  renew  their  efforts  and 
will  join  together  with  business  and  labor 
in  similar  programs  to  provide  job  skills 
m  areas  where  there  are  job  opportu- 
nities. 

Mr  Presiden:.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Rt-marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
.IS  follows: 

SvccEss   6t<iry    in    WouD   ^nd   VVelf\re 

I  By  Stanley  D  Banash) 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  trainees  who 
,ire  graduating  this  morning 

With  these  words,  a  sense  nt  pride,  ol  con- 
rtdeiice  and  uf  accomplishment  crosses  the 
laces  of  I  he  siraduates  a^  they  receive  Uieir 
dlplonuts  For  them  us  for  pa^rt  trainees,  it 
means  a  .secoud-chance.  a  new  life — a  lite 
of  self-respect  and  dignity — and  .i  bright  fu- 
ture in  .\  steady  well- paving  Job 

The  event  marks  16  weeks  ut  thorough 
theoretical  nnd  practical  class  instruction  In 
the  fine  art  uf  wood  finishing  Each  graduate 
carries  proudly  a  feeling  of  attainment  as  he 
ind  members  of  his  family  participate  In  the 
iolemn  occasion  Representatives  of  labor 
unions,  furniture  stores,  and  industrial  man- 
atCfment  are  in  attendance  One  guest  speak- 
ing before  the  graduates  emphasized  that 
the  fundamental  and  practical  training  that 
you  have  received  here  Is  the  finest  and  best 
that  you  can  receive  in  any  school  that  exists 
today  anywhere  "  To  help  assure  the  success 
ot  each  graduate,  the  school  provides,  m  ad- 
dition to  his  diploma,  a  linishlng  kit  and 
tools  valued  at  J60 

Since  the  program  was  organized  on 
Wednesday  March  24.  1965.  more  than  150 
ni.ile  public  Ud  recipients  have  rivalled  them- 
selves of  Its  training    Under  the  direction  of 
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the  Cook  County  111  Department  of  Public 
Aid.  claRses  are  conducted  in  ..  renovated 
brlrk  building  i^n  Chicago's  near  south  side 
On  December  1.  1967.  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
school  was  transferred  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schotils 

•If  you  had  been  In  this  building  three 
years  ago.  you  would  have  turned  .md  walked 
out."  explains  Supervisor  Ivan  Blanchl  (is 
he  looks  with  pride  around  his  workshop 
Pointing  .icross  ■)ne  of  two  large  tlassrooms. 
he  shows  where  'partltl  ins  were  placed  be- 
tween oJBces  and  lecture  rooms,  floors  tiled, 
walls  painted,  .md  electricity  installed  I 
even  had  to  write  my  own  currUulum  for  the 
courses,"  he  .idded.  "since  ;here  is  no  school 
like  this  m  the  United  States  or  in  Biirope  " 

Quallhorttions  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
gram are  uni  rigid  \  man  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  40.  must  have  at  least 
a  fifth  grade  txlucatlon  must  have  good  eye- 
sight and  [jossess  general  good  health  with 
no   evidence   of    lung   or    skin   dlsea-ses 

The  department's  Well. ire  Rehabilitation 
.Service  thoroughly  screens  and  tests  each 
applicant  prior  to  .i  personal  interview  with 
Supervisor  Blanchl 

Trainees  more  than  meet  the  stand,-»rds 
set  for  the  pn>gram  Nevertheless  social 
problems  do  .irlse  .Assl.i^tlng  .is  the  school's 
on-the-spot  caseworker  is  Ka/:lmlerz  Serwivs. 
a  former  school  teacher  "A  Irequent  prob- 
lem." Serwas  .said.  "Is  one  m  which  a  stu- 
dent wants  to  leave  the  progr.im  because  he 
Is  ofTered  a  gfMxl  wage  elsewhere  I  trv  to 
explain  to  him  that  a  dlfTerent  Job  requiring 
no  skill  mav  he  tempxsrary  Without  a  skill, 
what  can  lie  do '  .As  the  work  load  decreases, 
he  will  be  one  of  the  flrst  to  lose  his  Job. 
Here,  if  he  tays  m  school  .tnd  completes  the 
program,  lie  will  know  i  tr.tde — a  mide  that 
is  in  demand  that  pays  a  grK>d  wage,  and 
that  ■jfTers  respect  and  prestige  through 
union  membership  Many  of  them  see  the 
point."'  he  added,  "and  elect  to  remain  with 
our  prfigram  '  In  .uidltlon  to  Serwas.  Ivan 
Blanchl  has  two  other  class  instructors.  Vic- 
tor Blanchl.  his  brother,  .md  Henry  Donner. 

Operating  Monday  through  Friday  from 
9  am.  to  4  30  p  m  the  school  conducts  two 
cLxsses  limited  to  twenty  students  each  The 
480  hours  of  instruction  in  the  4  month 
course  .iccompUsh  two  primarv  alms  1)  the 
teaching  or  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  wood  tlnishlng;  and  Ji  the  educating  of 
a  welfare  recipient  to  prepare  him  for  his 
readjustment  to  the  work  force 

PoUownng  enrollment,  the  students  are 
given  the  utmost  in  •raining,  practical  ex- 
perience, and  group  lnstructU)n  Students 
devote  18  hours  to  learning  the  vanous  kinds 
of  wood;  12  hours  to  staining  and  toning; 
12  hours  to  wash  co.itlng,  12  hours  to  apply- 
ing first  and  second  coats  of  lacquer;  12 
hours  to  varnish  removing;  6  hours  to  spray 
painting  equipment  including  the  spray 
booth,  air  compressors,  .ur  transformers,  con- 
denser spray  guns,  and  the  pressure  feed 
tank.  24  hours  to  spray  gun  motion;  30 
hours  to  rubbing  the  top  coat.  180  hours  to 
the  bumlng-ln  process  for  indentation. 
French  patching,  .ind  brush,  touch-up  and 
color  matching;  no  hours  to  repairing  and 
regluing  broken  furniture;  90  hours  to  re- 
finlshing  and  object.  30  hours  to  review  and 
graduation,  .md  12  hours  to  orientation  to 
the  *ork  force 

Through  the  co-sponsorshlp  of  the  wood 
training  program  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Aid.  the  Chicago  Retail  Furniture  .\sso- 
cl.itlon,  and  the  Upholsterers  and  Wood  Fin- 
ishers Union,  Local  18.  AFL-CIO.  a  strong 
rapport  Is  being  built  between  industry  and 
the  County  Welfare  Department  Blanchl's 
long  association  with  the  wood  finishing  in- 
dustry makes  it  possible  for  him  to  obtain 
an  ample  supply  of  unhnished  material  from 
area  manufacturers  .\dmiral  Corporation  has 
contributed  80O  television  cabinets  valued  at 
$10,000.  Gulbranson  Corporation  contributed 
flat  stock,  and  the  Hammond  Organ  Company 
sent    organ    side    panels.    Blanchl    remarked 
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that  "their  response  to   my   appeal   was   be- 
yond all  my  expecUitlons" 

Industry's  cooperation  Is  seen  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  The  Chicago  area, 
through  the  wood  linlshing  proeram.  Is  fur- 
nished with  ,ibout  25  percent  of  its  iiulustrlal 
manpower  requirement  Wood  craftsmen  ad- 
mit that  the  trade  requires  .i  vast  amount  of 
skill  .Although  graduates  receive  thorough 
instruction  and  are  classified  as  apprentice 
wood-tinlshers  upon  graduation  siianv  vears 
of  learning,  practice,  and  experience  are 
needed  before  they  become  masters  of  their 
trade 

MORE     SCHOOLS     NEEDED 

The  school  prides  Itself  as  being  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  In  'he  nation  Unftirtunatcly. 
It  cannot  meet  the  national  demand  which, 
by  1975.  will  have  Increased  threefold  Blan- 
chl explained  that  "It  Is  too  bad  we  don't 
have  schools  like  this  In  New  "Vork.  Califor- 
nia, and  in  the  Southern  states  where  many 
of  the  furniture  factories  are  located  In 
some  factories  they  instruct  the  worker  In 
only  one  ph.ise  of  the  trade,  but  this  does 
not  make  lilm  .\  .-^killed  worker  Specialization 
will  not  reduce  tlie  national  short.Tge  .is  these 
men  will  continue  to  remain  unskilled  Com- 
panies must  be  willing  to  organize  a  program 
at  their  plant  to  train  men  In  all  phases  of 
this  work  Only  when  manufacturers  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  show  enough  vigorous 
support  for  a  program  such  as  was  developed 
in  Illinois  Will  the  national  need  he  fulfilled. 
"A  program  like  this  organized  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  welfare  departments  in  cities 
like  New  York  Detroit  Los  .Angeles,  and  Bir- 
mingham, can  take  manv  public  aid  recip- 
ients off  relief  and  put  them  in  .skilled  Jobs 
It  can  reach  them  good  working  habits,  put 
them  on  an  even  keel  In  the  economy,  and 
help  them  to  become  self-sufficient."  said 
B'anchl. 

Since  the  school's  organization.  Co<5k 
County  taxpavers  have  realized  a  saving  of 
nearly  $5v"i0.000  Each  trainee  upon  grr.du- 
atlng  Is  immediately  employed  in  the  wo<xl 
finishing  industry  and,  therefore,  is  no 
longer  dependent  upon  ptibllc  .issistance 
Blanchl  estimates  that  operatinz  expenses, 
including  training,  workshop  needs  salaries. 
and  tool  kits,  have  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately S.75.000 

Capable  instructors  and  limited  class-size 
are  positive  forces  ind-aclng  strong  cla^s  p.ir- 
tlclpatlon  Students  show  Interest  and  will- 
ingness to  learn  Training  sessions  leature 
give-and-take  with  students  voicing  Cjues- 
tlons  whenever  doubts  arise. 

CONrnjENCE     AND     .\DVANCEMENT 

Students  in  their  training  acquire  a  feeling 
of  confidence  and  advancement,  although 
some  still  recall  the  unskilled  back-breaking 
work,  in  manual  labor,  before  going  on  pub- 
lic assistance.  With  the  addition  of  modern 
machinery  at  the  mills,  unskilled  laborers 
were  the  first  to  be  replaced  One  student, 
formerly  a  chipper  and  grinder  at  the  mill. 
remarked  appreciatively  that  Id  have  to  pay 
if  this  was  a  private  school  I  couldn't  afford 
that  ■■  .Another  student,  pleased  that  he  was 
learning  a  .^klU  added  that  'I'd  never  do  this 
on  my  own  "These  programs  cost  money 
Working  during  the  day  and  going  to  school 
at  night  isn't  for  me  "'  Students  continue  to 
receive  'heir  relief  checks  while  learning  the 
trade.  This  enables  them  to  continue  train- 
ing without  Insurmountable  financial  dilfi- 
cu'.ty. 

.Accounts  of  relief  recipients  moving  from 
public  assistance  to  steady  jobs,  in  most 
c:ises.  ar"  publicly  unknov*-n  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  graduates  and  trainees  of  the  Cook 
County  Wood  Finishing  Program  us  the  fol- 
lowing personal  experiences  will  show. 

"I  enrolled  in  one  of  the  first  classes.'"  said 
Gale  D  'That  was  about  two  years  .^go  "^'ea. 
I  was  on  public  aid.  and  It  was  a  real  strug- 
gle. Try'in'  to  support  a  wife  and  five  kids 
on   S300   a  month  ain't   no   picnic    I   had   'o 
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learn  a  trade  or  somethln'  that  would  give 
me  a  steadv  Job.  I  heard  about  the  wood 
iralnln'  program  and  thought  to  give  It  a 
try.  I  had  to  put  everything  I  had  into  it. 
My  back  was  against  the  wall  I  started  out 
at"  $2  00  an  hotir  aft#r  finishing  the  school. 
Now  I'm  makin'  *3  25  an  hour  and  looking 
for  anotlier  raise  soon.  This  sure  Is  good 
monev.  The  wite  is  happy  and  I  hope  I  never 
see  a  relief  check  again  " 

■Listen  v.i  ever  irv  '  i  raise  three  kids  on 
*230  a  mor.th''"  .said  Duel  H  "It  was  darn 
rough  The  wife  kept  after  me  to  pet  a  better 
Job  Then  I  heard  .ibout  this  wood  workln 
class  It  w...snt  what  I  w.mt^d.  but  I  needed 
a  trade  Beside  the  school  put.s  you  in  a  Job 
when  vnu  hnish  the  cour.se  I  wanted  to  l>e  an 
auto  mechanic,  but  they  didn't  have  a  course 
like  that  available  Well,  I  completed  this 
woc>d  workin'  cour.-e,  and  I'm  makin'  $2,04 
an  hou-  now  At  least  the  trade  I  have  can't 
be  taken  from  me  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  degradation  to  one  of  respect  and  dignity. 
Since  manv  of  them  already  have  familiee. 
one  cannot  deny  that  there  will  he  strains 
on  their  financial  needs.  But  they  now  have 
a  chance  to  improve  themselves,  to  progress. 
and  to  bring  home  a  decent  wage  to  provide 
their  famUles  with  their  basic  necessities 
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and  in  addition,  will  i^rovide  the  broad 
safelv  regulations  necessary  in  protect 
railroad  workers  and  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  pcneral  i;ublic  Irom  the  re- 
sults of  unnecessary  railroad  accidents. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY  BILL 


AGRICULTURAL   PROGRESS   IN 
INDIA 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY  HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 


A  BOOK  OF  MAICHES 

•■I  was  in  and  out  of  Jobs."  .-aid  John  -A 
•Dockworker.   order  filler  at  a   warehouse    I 

tried  ihrm  all  No  security  or  bonenis  Finally 
I  got  sick  .md  could  not  w<irk  and  ended 
up  on  relief.  Oh  boy.  I  can  t«ll  you  five 

kids  and  a  wife  at  home  on  what  $225  a 

month    public    aid     HOW   do   you    f^"Pl»J-t    ' 
famllv  (  n  that?  Ho.splt.il  bills  were  climblne 
I  hadto  learn  a  trade— .something  that  would 
give  me  securltv   and   some   benenu;   for   my 
fvmilv    When   I  attended   the  wood  working 
school.  I  still  received  i>ublic  aid.  They  even 
paid  my  car  fare  to  work    It  was  the  best 
chance  I  had  to  better  mvself.  I  wanted  to 
work    btit  I   was   unskilled    and    ix-ople   just 
aidn"t  give  me  a  chance    The  Public  Aid  De- 
p.irtment  had  other  ))rocrams.  but  this  one 
apiwaled  t>  me.  Since  fini.shlng  the  course  a 
vear  ago.  I've  been  earning  J2.25  an  hour  at  a 
m-niture  store  in   the  Chicago  area.  It  was 
•he  first  job  where  thev  .isked  me  to  come  in 
ri^ht  awav   With  .some  overtime.  I'm  making 
more   than  8100  a   week.   I   never  made  that 
much  monev  lx?fore  m  my  life.  I  learned  a  lot 
in  the  course   I  remember  Mr.  Blanchl  telling 
us  one  dav— I>int  expect  to  set  the  world  on 
fire    At  least  he  itave  me  a  txxsk  of  matches. 

Ivan    Blanchl.    master    wood    finisher    and 
supervisor  of  the  program,  must  .issume  the 
responoibihtv    lor    each    graduate's    success. 
H1.S    background    In    wood    finishing    spans 
many  years.  In  reminiscing,  the  52-year-old 
father 'of  three  recalled  working  at  "15  cents 
an  hour  when  mv  dad  was  dolna  this  at  Ham- 
inoiul  Organ  Companv  in  Chicago."  Blanchl, 
who  grew  up  in  the  environment  of  an  Italian 
:  imilv  enerossed   in  wood  working,  went  on 
'o  receive   hi.s  B  S    degree   m  organic  chem- 
istry   from    DePaul    University    in    Chicago, 
For  the  next  five  vears,  he  worked  at  Ham- 
mond  Organ,   later  switching  to  an  aircraft 
plant    .\s  he  l>e<:an  diversifying  and  gaimng 
knowledge.  Bianchi  became  a  salesman  for  u 
varnish    companv.    moved    to    a    position    as 
technical  advisor  on  Industrial  coatings,  and 
1  Iter  became  a  finish  consulting  engineer  be- 
fore joining  the  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  .Aid. 

"Taking  unskilled  people  and  teaching 
them  a  trade  is  verv  gratifying."  says  Bianchi. 
"Graduates  are  now  earning  a  minimum  of 
.=■100  a  week  in  the  wood  finishing  industry. 
•This  amounts  t'^  nearlv  *150  per  month  more 
•h.in  what  thev  received  while  on  relief. 
Learning  a  trade  that  can  pay  as  much  as 
S8.000  yearly  is  enough  to  Inspire  most." 

A    STORV    OF    SUCCESS 

One  leading  furniture  finishing  manufac- 
turer succinctlv  descnbed  the  program  as 
teaching  displaced  people  a  new  skill  where 
a  future  is  assured,  doing  something  concrete 
to  alleviate  long-term  relief  expenses,  and 
restonr.c  confidence  and  integrity  to  citizens 
who  greatly  need  it 

There  is  a  future  for  each  of  these  grad- 
uates And  each  graduate  can  relate  a  story — 
a  storv  of  success  that  has  led  him  from  a  life 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
todav  introduced  a  comprehcn.sive  rail- 
road .safety  bill  to  replace  the  present 
piecemeal  safety  lem.slation  which  i.s 
outdated. 

The  bill  would  einix)wer  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  .set  .safety  stand- 
ards for  railroad  equipment,  facilities. 
and  o{>erations.  It  would  also  place  .salely 
regulation  of  the  railroad  mdu.stry  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  aviation  and  auto 
industries,  . 

After  a  ruptured  and  derailed  railroad 
car  leaked  the  chemical  styrene  into  the 
local  .sewer  .svstem  in  Sioan,  NY  .  on 
Fcbruarv  18.  forcing  many  area  residents 
to  flee  their  homes,  I  began  to  investi- 
gate the  problem  of  railroad  safety  and 
found  many  gaps. 

I  soon  discovered  that  our  present  rail- 
road safetv  legislation  was  written  Irom 
50  to  75  years  a^o  for  another  era  m  our 

history.  . 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
or  Transportation  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  design,  construction,  inspection. 
or  maintenance  of  track,  roadway,  or 
bridges.  Derailment  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  railroad  accidents  and  is  often 
caused  by  faulty  wheels,  axles,  or  track 
conditions  over  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  authority. 

I  feel  that  current  railroad  safety  legis- 
lation is  not  responsive  to  todays  fast 
pace  Lethal  materials  and  noxious 
chemicals  that  did  not  exist  50  years  ago 
are  constantly  being  transported  through 
the  Nation's  commtmities  at  the  ranid 
speeds  of  modern  rail  trans!X)rtation  m 
cars  and  on  tracks  that  are  not  sub.iect  to 
Government  inspection. 

According  to  a  preliminary  accident 
report  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
ijortation.  in  1  month  alone,  January 
1968  approximately  762  train  accidents 
occurred,  involving  2,556  in.iunes  and  185 

deaths.  _ 

This  bUl  would  give  the  Secretary  ot 
Transportation  the  broad  authority 
needed  to  prescribe  standards  for  con- 
struction, use  design  and  perfonnance  of 
trackage,  locomotives.  roUinc  .stock,  and 
facilities  and  to  prescribe  the  manner 
and  frequency  with  which  testing  and 
inspection  for  compliance  is  to  be  per- 
formed. ,  , 

It  would  also  provide  penalties  for 
those  who  did  not  comply  with  safety 
regulations  of  not  less  than  S250  nor 
more  than  Sl.OOO  for  each  violation  ri- 
curred.  Tlie  time  would  continue  for  each 
day  the  violation  occurred. 

I  feel  this  bill  will  prevent  occurrences 
such  as  the  one  that  happened  in  Sloan 


OF     MirXH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SEN.-^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Tuesday,  May  7..  1968 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  editor  of  Lixjk  magazine,  Mr 
Ernest  Dunbar,  has  writt^m  a  th;iuuhtful 
and  most  encouraging  report  on  the 
l)rogre.ss  of  Indian  economic  develop- 
merrfTwith  special  reference  n  the  agri- 
cultural progress  of  this  very  important 
country. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 

There  Ijeinii  no  ob.ieciion.  ihe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rint,ed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

IN'DIA 

I  By  Ernest  Dunbar  i 
The  inaenitude  of  India's  problems  is 
enough  to  sh.ike  the  staunchest  iieliever  m 
man's  ability  to  control  his  destiny.  In  that 
congested  Asian  subcontinent,  a  third  the 
si/p  of  the  United  States,  more  than  half  a 
billion  people  jostle  for  survival  Incre.'usmg 
..t  the  rat*  of  more  than  a  million  mouths  a 
month,  India's  peoples  have  long  been  as- 
.'^aultetl  bv  povertv  The  most  recent  catas- 
trophe, two  successive  years  of  record 
droucht,  brought  a  iiroud  race  to  the  ver- 
iii-'inous  edL'e  of  famine  Now.  spurred  by  the 
specter  of  megadealhs,  India  has  beeun  an 
agricultural  upheaval  that  may  take  this 
populous  nation  out  (  f  the  shadow  of  starva- 
tion and,  iiltimatelv.  through  a  technological 
breakthrough,  to  an  adequate  diet  for  all  lus 
people 

India's  food  miracle  began  with  a  sicn  no 
biEger  than  a  m-ain  ol  rice,  the  food  that  is 
the  staple  diet  for  ,.   maiorlty  cf  it.s  people. 
Though  India  contaln.s  a  third  (if  the  world's 
area  under  rice  production  and  prrxiuces  :n 
percent  c,f  the  itlohal  rice  output    it.s  average 
yield   per  acre  is  among   the  lowest.  Its  COO 
nound.s     per     acre     compare     dismally     with 
Spain's  3,230  pounds,  Japan's  2,2.'-,0  jjounds  or 
the   3  100   pounds   per   acre   output   of   Italy. 
Primiiive  larminp  methods   dike  sun-drying 
rirx.    ,,n    road.si.    an    unprediruible    climtit^ 
;,nd    a    shortage    'f    arabk'    land    kept    f  xxl 
l50wls  low  and  anxieties  high   While  the  U.S. 
could  be  looked  to  for  -A-heat  aid.  it  does  not 
.'row  enourrh  rice  lo  ;pare    With   population 
f  cures  relentlesslv  bouncing  upward.  Indian 
authorities   had    to   soniehov«.'   shock   the  na- 
tion's nee  production  out  of  I'-s  doldrums  or 
face  disaster. 

In  the  first  blush  of  indeper.dencp  .rom 
Brit.am  21  vears  aeo,  India's  economic  plan- 
ners had  .siiehted  agriculture,  deciding  in- 
stead to  devote  a  major  portion  of  their  na- 
tion's energies  and  limited  financial  resources 
to  industrial  expansion.  .After  several  crop 
failures  and  the  widening  of  the  L-ap  between 
produce  and  people,  the  New  Delhi  govern- 
ment decided  that  .success  on  the  :arm  had 
to  take  pnoritv  over  building  more  steel  mills 
The  situation  India  laced  was  this;  Most 
of  Its  ,50  miUion  farmers  i.ave  verv  small 
holdings  1 92  percent  of  them  own  less  than 
tvo  acres  each  i  ,  are  larKelv  illiterate  and 
have  the  traditional  rural  suspicion  of  new- 
fangled seed  and  farmme  methods  They  are 
often  in  parts  ot  the  --ountry  serviced  by  poor 
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r  >ads  and  are  thus  dltflcult  for  guvernnient 
ext^nsiiin  wurkers  to  reach  and  persuatle 
Mdiiey  for  chemical  fertilizers  waa  not  some- 
thintt  they  had  lyinst  around,  and  grain 
prices  were  t<jfi  low  to  warrant  going  into 
hofit  with  the  l«x-al  moneylender  In  order 
to  finance  fer'ill/er  '-r  pesticide  purchases 
Like  hl3  hard-bitten  Yankee  counterpart  of 
the  past  the  Indian  farmer  was  going  to 
have  to  be  convinced  If  food  prixluctlon  waa 
to  oe  accelerated  And  moreover  grain  prices 
would  have  to  rise 

In  1960  the  Indian  Go- ernment  with  the 
help  rif  Pord  Foundation  specialists,  began  Its 
package  district"  prr>gram  The  package- 
distrirt  idea  was  simple  The  onlv  way  to  en- 
courage the  kind  of  dramatic  aKricnltural 
advances  India  s  circumstances  demanded 
was  to  funnel  all  of  the  .services  seed  and 
expertise  called  for  Into  seven  wheat-  and 
rlce-grf'Wing  areas  carefully  selected  because 
of  their  favorable  climatic  conditions  and 
energetic  -ultivators  The  aim  wsis  to  provide 
'hese  farmers  with  everything  they  needed 
for  d  major  advance  L<iw-lnterest  loans 
were  given  to  enable  farmers  to  buv  equip- 
ment pesticides  fertiluers  and  seed  which 
were  shoveled  into  '-(Hperatlves  within  ox- 
■"art  reach  of  most  farms  .A  battalion  of  tech- 
nical advisers  hiked  and  bused  over  the 
countrvside  providing  answers  for  those  who 
needed  them  and  rvmning  checks  on  the 
pr  igress  of  the  program 

We  felt  '^.at  if  farmers  In  nearby  districts 
cuuld  actually  see  the  kind  of  payoff  these 
advanced  methods  could  brmg.  they'd  come 
.tround  quickly  enough,  '  said  one  Dt*lht  cab- 
inet minister 

But  the  timing  proved  premature  Too  little 
wa-s  known  about  the  soil  conditions  and 
the  kind  of  seed  Initially  furnished  did  not 
prodtice  markedly  improved  yields  M<jre  im- 
portant though  the  government  set  up  price 
supports  for  grain  they  were  still  not  at- 
tractive enough  to  stimulate  the  extra  etTort 
needed  from  farmers 

Then  came  a  series  of  events  that  may 
vmch  off  I  new  era  In  Indian  .igricuUure 
Because  of  severe  droughts  In  1965  ;ind  1966. 
grain  prices  rose,  inducing  even  the  most 
cohserv.jtlve  cultivators  to  search  for  better 
ways  of  growing  more  food  At  the  end  of 
1965  a  resolute  Indian  Government  an- 
nounced that  It  hai  set  1971  ;»s  the  target  for 
"self-sufHclency  ■  In  food,  and  slgnlfli.  intly 
Increased  its  Investment  m  agricultural  proj- 
ects Another  major  lift  came  from  India's 
own  experimental  agricultural  institutes, 
which  raced  to  develop  new  strains  of  high- 
yield  seed  that  would  mature  in  less  time 
thus  allowing  twtj.  possibly  even  three 
crops  a  veari  and  would  be  disease-resist- 
ant. 

One  result  uf  these  experiments  was  a 
hybrid  rice  seed  called  ADT  27  that  de- 
lighted farmers  and  officials  alike  last  fall 
by  en.ib.lMg  growers  in  one  package  district. 
Taiijore,  to  triple  the  size  of  their  rabt 
•  spring  I  crop  The  elements  of  that  success 
story  are  a  combination  of  determination. 
hard  work  -and  a  magnificent  assist  by  the 
weather 

Tanjore  Is  a  P'uerto  Rlco-slzed  district 
located  near  the  southern  tip  of  India  In 
Madras  State,  long  known  ,is  the  rice  bowl 
of  India  '  Situated  in  the  steamy  Cauvery 
River  delta,  the  district  is  a  vast  sea  of  rip- 
pling green  rice  shoots.  Much  of  Tanjore  Is 
watered  by  an  extensive  Irrigation  system, 
p-arts  of  which  are  as  much  as  900  years  old 
There  are  as  many  acres  of  rice  under  cul- 
tivation m  the  district  .  I'j  million)  as  in  all 
of  the  United  States,  and  Madras  State,  of 
which  It  Is  a  part,  normally  grows  enough 
rice  I  almost  4  million  tonsi  to  take  care  of 
Madrasi  needs,  with  a  portion  left  over  for 
shipment  to  other  regions.  Though  Tanjore 
had  been  a  package  district  since  1960.  it 
was  the  decision  to  try  .\DT-J7  there  that 
catapulted  the  area  into  Indian  agricul- 
tural history  The  hybrid  seed  a  cross  be- 
tween a  local  variety  and  a  Japanese  strain. 
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waji  the  product  of  II  years  of  re.scarch  at 
.\!aUr.LS  s  Aautiiural  experlmea'.  il  station 
1  f rom  which  it  got  the  designation  .\Dr» 

rhe  new  seed,  which  grows  well  even  under 
poor  conditions,  mntures  m  about  105  days 
m  contrast  to  the  180  dovs  required  by  the 
seed  traditionally  used  by  Tanjore  farmers. 
It  does  not  need  .is  much  fertilizer  or  lech- 
nlcal  know-how  as  some  other  varieties  in 
order  to  thrive,  .ind  its  taste,  often  a  sticking 
point  in  India  is  acceptable  to  local  con- 
sumers Equally  important,  the  yield  from 
ADT-27  is  up  to  four  times  as  great  .is  th.it 
obtained  from  the  old  variety.  Tanjore  had 
another  asset  a  gritty  determined  project 
director  named  Moollyll  Mukundaii  Back- 
stopped  by  Ford  Foundation  consultitlUs. 
Mukundun  and  a  staff  of  750  "village  work- 
ers" trained  in  a  short  crash  program  fanned 
out  in  the  district  to  persuade,  cajole,  entreat 
.1  portion  of  the  district's  farmers  to  try  the 
new  .^eed  Mukundan  and  his  .isslstants  tried 
•o  make  the  risks  minimal  'We  studied 
weiither  conditions  lor  the  last  16  years."  he 
said  "We  did  the  same  for  humidity,  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatvires,  hours  of 
sunshine  and  volume  of  rainfall   ' 

In  1965,  the  new  seed  was  demonstrated  on 
5  000  acres  In  1966.  the  area  was  Increased  to 
•JOOOOO  acres:  and  In  1967.  It  Jumped  to 
600,000. 

Last  year,  moving  ahead.  Mukundan  en- 
couraged Tanjore's  fivrmers  to  make  a  change 
m  their  centuries-old  cropping  pattern  He 
asked  them  to  risk  sowing  ADT  27  on  a 
double-cropping  basts.  "By  now,  the  culti- 
vators have  faith  In  us.  '  he  .says,  "and  we 
never  make  people  feel  we're  pushing  them 
nto  anything  Over  the  course  of  four 
months,  farmers  were  brought  together  In 
batches  lor  two-day  training  sessions.  A 
farm  program  planned  for  each  man  told 
him  how  much  seed  he  would  need,  the 
imount  and  proportion  of  lertlUzer.  pesti- 
cides, with  credit  arranged  so  that  he  could 
buy  them  In  those  four  months.  200.000 
farmers  were  trained.  At  times  breaking 
through  copious  bureaucratic  snarls.  .Mukun- 
dan .md  his  fellow  workers  got  the  material 
to  the  places   where  It  was   needed 

The  result,  with  that  big  assist  tlt^^ast 
fall's  excellent  monsoon  rains,  was  arhree- 
fold  rise  m  the  area  under  ADT-27  cultiva- 
tion and.  with  the  double-cropping,  a  sharp 
net  increase  In  rice  yield  of  some  450.000  tons. 
the  equivalent  of  live  percent  of  India  s  total 
food-gram  gap  m  1966-67 

Mukandan  scoffs  .it  the  idea  that  Tanjores 
farmers  are  resisting  change.  Tradition  does 
not  stand  in  our  way  here,"  he  argues  "The 
difficulty  now  is  providing  enough  seed  and 
ferulizer  for  ,«U  the  farmers  who  want  It."' 

While  the  prospect  of  a  bumper  crop  was 
still  .1  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  it>cal  farmers, 
national  and  state  government  officials  real- 
ized that  the  huge  harvest  would  presei.t 
unprecedented  problems  Paddy  ins  un- 
milled  rice  is  termed)  must  be  dned  within 
a  short  time  .itter  harvesting,  or  it  germi- 
nates and  becomes  undesirable  for  human 
Consumption  The  traditional  Tanjore  pruc- 
t.ce  of  plating  paddy  on  tlie  rtiads  to  sun-dry 
wijuld  have  been  inadequate  because  of  the 
enormous  yield-  three  times  the  usual 
crop — and  because  the  grain  was  to  be  har- 
vested during  the  monsoon  rains  With  only 
about  40  percent  of  the  crop  to  be  consumed 
locally,  government  officials  at  all  levels  real- 
ized they'd  have  to  pool  their  resources  if 
the  paddy  was  to  be  dried,  stored  and  shipped 
out  fast  enough.  In  what  became  a  remark- 
able example  of  Indian  intergovernmental 
teamwork  trucks  and  railroad  cars  were  mar- 
shaled from  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  funneled  Into  the  Tanjore  district  to 
carry  away  the  marketable  surplus.  Even 
more  spectacularly,  in  four  months,  the  gov- 
ernment rushed  through  the  construction 
of  some  20  mechanical  drying  centers  to  cut 
paddy  spoilage  to  a  minimum 

Tanjores  succeiss  with  its  "miracle  seed" 
and    Its   double-cropping    innovation    Is    not 
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t.ie  only  advance  in  the  Indian  food  strug- 
v:le  Still  more  impressive  wheat-crop 
yields  have  been  scored  In  the  Punjab, 
northern  India's  wheat-pnxluclng  region  In 
Punjab's  I.udhlana  i  like  I'anjore  a  package 
district  recelMiig  a  variety  of  special  .igrlcul- 
tural  services  I.  a  new  seed,  bred  by  crossing 
a  local  strain  with  .i  Mexican  variety,  has  re- 
sulted in  i\  dw.irf  wheiit  that  can  iibsorb  gen- 
erous .Linounts  of  fertilizer  without  "lodging" 
•  falling  oven,  as  did  the  .u-ea's  traditional 
wheat 

The  new  high-yielding  .^t^aln  luis  enabled 
Punjabi  farmers  to  rPiip  crops  more  than 
double  those  of  only  four  years  ago.  Tlie 
changeover  has  been  dramatic  In  Ludhlana 
alone,  farmers  who  plante<l  20  000  acres  in 
the  new  wheat  last  year  will  plant  200.000 
icrfs  in  1968 

The  two  succe.sslve  droughts  of  1965  and 
1966  masked  ;he  heeiimlngs  of  the  Indian 
agricultural  tran.«formatlon  But  with  the 
highly  lavorable  rains  of  last  year,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  nation's  food  effort  Is  now 
becoming  visible 

The  recent  bumper  grain  crop,  according 
to  estimates,  totals  more  than  100  million 
tons  India's  previous  high  had  been  89  mil- 
lion tons  in  1964.  i  The  1966-67  drought- 
affected  harvest  was  only  75  million  tons  i 
Government  officials  now  hope  to  be  able  to 
stockpile  at  least  three  million  tons  to  build 
up  a  reserve.  But  while  such  .i  reserve  would 
help  ease  India's  chronic  shortages.  It  would 
only  be  about  five  percent  of  the  country's 
iinnual  grain  con.«^umpt!on.  and  could  easily 
he  wiped  out  by  another  drought  .So  the 
U  S  ,  which  last  year  furnished  India  with 
6  1  million  of  the  10  million  tons  of  trraln 
that  had  to  be  imported,  has  already  pledged 
to  send  3,5  million  tons  m  1968  to  help  build 
up  stocks  (The  U.S.  also  had  a  bumper 
grain  crop  ) 

While  the  quantity  of  food  available  to 
India's  millions  is  increasing,  the  quality  of 
It  is  something  else  again  Ttie  Indians'  diet. 
basically  rice  ir  wheat.  Is  woefully  deficient 
:n  protein  Some  vegetables  are  consumed. 
but  such  proteln-rlch  foods  as  meat  poul- 
try, eggs,  fish  and  milk  are  not  part  of  the 
iverage  Indians  meal  The  lack  of  protein 
shows  up  in  a  high  mfant-mortalltv  rate.  In 
chronic  illnesses  and  In  .i  ^eneral  lack  of 
physical  well-being 

i..'h:dambi«ra  Subramanlam  an  ex-food 
minister,  now  an  official  of  India's  ruling 
Congress  party,  has  lamented:  "The  most 
tragic  aspect  of  protein  hunger  Is  that  It 
strikes  at  the  most  vulnerable  sector  of  the 
population  — the  children  On  the  basis  of 
mv  own  state  of  Madras,  where  I  was  minis- 
ter of  education,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
between  :}5  and  40  [lercent  of  the  children  of 
India  have  suffered  permanent  brain  dam- 
age by  the  time  they  reach  school  age  be- 
':-ause  of  protein  deficiency  This  means  we 
rure.  in  effect  producing  subhuman  beings 
at   the  rate  of  35  million  a  year." 

.As  the  peoples  of  India  move  vigorously  to 
solve  their  hunger  problem  by  growing  more 
food,  they  are  hobbled  by  their  propensity 
for  growing  people  Between  1950  .ind  1965. 
when  the  countrys  grain-production  rate 
rose  nearly  3  percent  (about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  US  then),  the  annual  population  in- 
crease was  2.5  percent  The  two-year  drought 
erased  even  that  slight  edge. 

India's  masses  multiply  at  the  rate  of  55,- 
000  mouths  a  day.  and  'he  annual  Increase 
Is  more  than  the  total  population  of  Aus- 
tralia Under  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi. 
the  nailor^'s  lagging  population-control  pro- 
gr<un  h.as  moved  ahead  :n  the  l.xst  year  with 
new  determination  and  a  healthy  step-up 
m  government  funds.  The  man  who  directs 
the  drive  Is  spirited.  <  hain-smoking  Dr. 
.Sripatl  Chandrasekhar.  a  US -educated 
demographer  The  official  eoal  is  to  cut  the 
country's  birthrate  from  Its  present  41  per 
thousand  to  J5  by  1975  1  Dr.  Chandrasekhar 
vows  he'll  make  It  20  ) 

"We  are  using  what  I  call  'a  cafeteria  ap- 
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preach-  to  family  planning,  he  says,  of- 
terlng  the  loop.'  or  intrauterine  device  the 
Dili  condoms,  vasectomies  |  male  steriliza- 
tion surgery!  and  tubectomlee  (the  female 
sterilization  operation]    " 

To  get  the  word  Into  every  corner  of  In- 
dia's 500  000  villages,  where  80  Pf^fent  of 
the  people  live,  the  health  ministry  has 
lielded  a  lormldable  array  of  persuaders.  The 
red  triangle,  symbol  of  lamlly  Pl^hf'nK.  l^ 
seen  everywhere  Slogans  urging  birth  con- 
trol are  p'lsted  on  walls,  threaded  Into  radio 
programs,  shouted  from  loudspeakers  atop 
propaganda  trucks,  inolstently  Pushed  in 
rural  dispensaries  At  first,  the  emphasis 
was  on  the  "loop,"  but  in  the  wake  of  com- 
pllcaUons  that  slowed  down  the  acceptance 
of  this  device  by  women,  the  stress  has  now 
shifted  to  male  sterilization. 

After  a  vasectomy,  which  Is  performed  in 
about  15  minutes,  "the  patient  walks  away 
and  can  usually  return  to  work  after  a  day  s 
rest  The  female  operation,  more  conipll- 
cated  requires  up  to  ten  days'  hospitaliza- 
tion, so  lar.  about  90  percent  of  the  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  on  men.  In  most 
Indian  states,  those  who  undergo  these  op- 
erations get  time  off  and  a  payment  of  20 
rupees- «2.60— which  means  a  lot  in  a  coun 
try  where  .1  peasant's  workday  brings  about 
26  cents. 

U.S    GENERAL  IMPORTS  OF 
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The  Indian  Government  has  budgeted  ten 
times  as  much  money  for  its  family-plan- 
ning program  in  the  next  tlve  years  as  it 
spent  in  the  previous  five,  but  a  Himalayan- 
sized  task  remains.  Though  2.600.000  persons 
have  been  sterilized  so  far  ithe  goal  in  968 
is  1500  000).  there  are  about  100  million 
Indian   couples   of   reproductive   age 

The  U  S.  Government  and  foundations  are 
providing  money,  materials  and  research  to 
help  the  Indian  Government  in  its  desperate 
struggle  against  human  inundation  India 
must  somehow  match  Its  tarmlng  revolution 
with  a  successful  effort  to  brake  Its  runaway 
birthrate.  If  it  can,  Its  triumph  wlU  be  with- 
out parallel  in  man's  history. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS  MUSHROOM 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1968 
Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
figures  indicate  the  fantastic  .ncrca.se  m 

COTTON.  WOOL,  AND  MANMADE  FIBER  TEXTILES     CALI.DAR  VlARS  :%.  .«    BV  -.O-TH 
ITotal  in  million  snuare  yatdsl 
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textile  imports  which  threaten  this  great 
industrj-  and  its  more  than  '2  million 
employees. 

This  i'elea.se  is  from  the  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  In.stitute  and  the 
table  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: 

Washington.  May  2  -Textile  innx>rts  dur- 
ing the  lirst  quarter  of  1968  were  .1  record 
780  7  million  square  yards,  according  to  llg- 
ures  released  by  the  US  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  import  level  was  the  highest  lirst  quar- 
ter on  record.  ,,,  „„ 
The    lir.st    quarter    total    was    7.8    mllKon 
square  vards  or  12',  percent  higher  than  the 
nrst   quarter   of    1967     All    major   nber   <ate- 
gorles-cotlon.  w<>M  and  man-marte  I'^^er.'— 
were  up  from  the  comparable  period  ii>   1967 
The  largest  pains  were  in  man-made  nber 
imports  which   were   up  55  6   million  .square 
vards    or    22    percent    from    the    hrst    three 
months    of    1967.    Man-made    liher    ;mports 
were  305.5  million  .square  \ards 

Cotton  textile  imp<irts  increased  by  15./ 
million  .square  yards  over  the  iirst  three 
months  of  1967  and  wool  Imiwrts  were  up 
ti  3   million   square   yards 


Cotton 


1964        1965       1966 


January 'IJ^ 

Ffbruatv.     -.  ''  ' 


62,3 
108.7 


155  3 
132.0 


Cumulative.  -    18^1 
Match  86.1 


161.0 
150.7 


287.3 

147.1 


1967 

160.3 
116  4 

176,7 
U6.6 


1968 


1964       1965 


160.1 
143.6 

303.6 
135.4 


7  9 
6.5 

14.4 
8.5 


b  2 
9  2 

14.4 
13.2 


Wool 
1966 


13  7 
12  0 

25,7 
14.4 


1967 


9,9 

7   7 

17.6 
12,  1 


)%i         ;964 


Manmarie  fiber 
1965        1966        1967 


12.0 
11.6 

23  7 
12  6 


24  H 
16.1 


27  9 
42.2 


40.9 
22.6 


70.2 

41.1 


64.0 
45.9 

109  9 
53.6 


79.6 
86  9 

166.5 
83.4 


1968 


119.1 
85.2 

'F04.  3 
101.2 


1964        1965 


U2.9 
97.4 


85.4 
160.1 


240.4      245.6 
117.2      208.0 


Total 

1966 


233  0 
189  9 

422  9 
215.2 


1967 


1968 


249  8        291.2 
211  U        240.4 


1I6O.8 
242.1 


531  6 
249  2 


Cumulative. 


271  1 


311.7   434  4   423  3   439.0   22.9 


27.6   40.1    29.7    36  2 


63.5   1142   163.5   249  9   305.5 


1^7  5   453  6   638  1   702.9    780.7 


bootee. 


Office  ol  Textilev  US.  Department  ol  Commerce. 


■FHE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS:  THE  NEED  TO  BUILD 
\  NEW  SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 
Mr   MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Jack 
n  Gordon,  of  Miami  Beach.  Fla.  who  m 
addition  to  his  business  fsponsibU  ties 
has  long  taken  a  keen  interest  m  public 
education  and  who  has  sensed  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  school  board  of  his  com- 
munitv    recently  called  to  my  attention 
Tanicle  written  by  Williarn  A.  Harri- 
son   Jr..  entitled.  "The  Public  and  the 
Public   schools:    The  Need  To   Bmld  a 
New   Sense  of  Community,     which  ap- 
peared in  a  March  1968  special  report  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Support  of 
the  Public  Schools. 

The  article  sets  forth,  in  my  view  sue - 
cinctlv  and  ably  many  of  the  problems 
which  beset  our  school  systems  through- 
out the  country  and  \^-of^^^^'l^^^^ 
agree   with  the  concept  of   the  author 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  enhght- 
ened  public  debate  leading  to  solution  at 
the  IcK^al  level  of  problems.  It  is  in  this 
area,  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  re 
newal  of  a  dedication  on  the  part  of  the 
narent  and  the  citizen  to  meeting  his 
Sic  responsibilities  offers  the  best  hope 
for  resolution  of  difficulties. 


I 


Because  this  article  will  I  think,  be 
helpful  to  many  of  my  coUeapues.  Mi. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 

"^Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  PTTBLIC  AND  THE  PTHILIC  '^CHOOt.S '^  THE 
NEED   TO   BUILD    A   NEW    SENSE    OF    CMMINTTT 

( By  'William  A.  Harrison.  Jr.  1 
As  Americans  ponder  '^^e  deepennig  public 

disaffection  >.1th  their  Pl^^''l'f,°^'^^X;\t 
be  tempting  for  many  to  explain  auay  the 
troubles  in  terms  ol  venal  "^f 'J^f J^>  /f,! 
parties  at  variance  with  ^'""^f  ,f  °^'  e  the 
lices  Many  will  ftnd  it  easie.st  10  blame  the 
ineptitude  of  elected  and  .appointed  ix,Uc>- 
makers  And  many  will  conveniently  focus 
Sr  frustration  on  blundering  bureaucracies 
of  T^IUful  power  structures 

But  this  kind  of  reasoning  wi..  not  rescue 
the  svstem  The  causes  are  more  complex^  and 
the  depth 'of  discontent  compels  considera- 
tfon  of  tSe  painful  prospect  that  son^ethine 
m  our  system  is  changed  and  --"hmg^n 
the  way  we  are  doing  thinas  i.s  av.  r> ,  '-^e 
se^cTfor  solutions  must  begin  v^ith  facing 
on^  over  riding  question:  Does  the  trouble 
lie  with  school  policy  or  ^ith  flaws  m  .he 
institutions  which  produce  it? 

THE    ROOTS    OF    DISCONTENT 

Hlehlv  centralized  and  bureaucratic,  in- 
sufat'ed  from  the  public,  growing  m  lower- 
class  and  non-white  population,  and  unable 
to  adji^t  their  programs  and  institutions  to 
chaniing  needs,  many  of  our  big  city  school 
SlcS' could  harxlly  have  wo-e  -^=^-°- 
with  the  commumtles  they  ser^e    It  is  dim 


,.uU  to  exaggerate  the  urgency  '■\}^]^^';^ 
lems  or  Iheir  significance.  "°^,,^'»^/  '^^j^^! 
cities  but  for  other  places  as  weh  fhe  failing 
;  Ltions  between  .^chools  and  their  commu- 
nities are  occurring  in  a  context  u.  -hree 
major  elements. 

l.-RBAN    UNFfl-FILLMENT 

First,    public    -school    policies    have    clven 
nt'le  recocnitlon  of  the  changing  nature  .,. 
'the^merican  !>orulation.  From  'he  immedi- 
a«  t'st-war    concern    with    providing    more 
cuJrooms  and  teacher,  lor  the  ■-''n^-J;  >^<:^ 
education,  a  reform  spirit  '^"^,"=^,  '>  ;'^,-  ^^^ 
new  emphasis  i.n  -excellence,'    <ai  improving 
hrqv^alitv  of  .school  otTennes.  Recently  ,he 
concern  for  quality  extended   to  equal  it  v^ 
,,or>ortunitv    Put   another   way,   the   toncern 
■rie  lorefront  changed  from  'clemocracy 
umform  public   education  ''"^\^'''.'.;,^°  ^[^. 
■ellence"    iqualitv   education.,   to     opportu 
,V.tv'  'equality  of  opportunity  m  educatmn  l^ 
Each  of  these  movements  lussumed  a  type  of 
.ch«)l    population    little    changed    Irom    the 

'"vef the  environment  m  which  Arnerlcans 

Uve   has  changed  m°«\  d«^"=='''>:^„"f  Tms 

•,rofound    importance   for   the   schools,   'Tms 

'ation  of  immigrants  has  undergone  a     re- 

mendous  Internal  "^ig'-^^l""'  ,^"  ;^^,^°-.-  '^'^ 
ban  half  the  population  lived  m  urban  areas 
,1  0  5M  people  ^^  more.  Today  «0  per  cent  of 
^mer^l^  Uve  m  the  great  citv  complexes. 
nrigiO  81  per  cent  of  all  black  Americans 
•ed  n  the  r'ural  areas  of  the  South  in  1960^ 
73  per  cent  lived  in  the  cities,  mostly  in  the 
North.  Black  people  made  up  1  '  P"«^^\°^ 
,he  population  in  the  core  cities  of  the  North 
n  1960  and  two-thirds  of  the  adults  in  this 
'."roup  had  been  born  m  the  South,  The  pop- 
ulation   movement    continues,    and    even    if 
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poverty  and  dlscrlmlnntlon  were  not  involved. 
U  would  by  Itself  nilse  tremendous  problems 
Unfortunately  p<iverty  and  discrimination 
are  not  apart  from  the  rush  to  the  cities 
The  new  city-dwellers  seeking  to  i?rnsp  the 
American  dreum  find  few  urban  instuutlona 
to  help  them  And  tori  often  tlndlnK  them- 
selves alone  lackinst  the  edtication  training. 
Job  habits  and  other  sfx-lal  skills  for  urban 
life  they  separate  themselves  from  the 
Amerlc.in  dre.tm  and  drop  out  of  the  maln- 
stre.im  patterns  we  iissoclate  with  "American 
life  •■  It  now  appeiirs  that  the  19«0  census 
missed  <i"\pltj  fatlird  to  find  some  S  700  000 
persons  who  did  not  live  in  the  manner  cus- 
tomarily recognized  by  census  t.iker«  Denied 
participation  in  the  American  dream,  they 
move  hopelessly  and  perm.mently  .iw;iy  from 
Hspirarions  of  self-fulflllment  and  into  what 
J.Hjnes  N  Gavin  and  Arthur  Hadlev  hiive 
termed  the  underciilture  of  poverty  Over- 
whelmmiflv  those  who  make  it  into  the 
mainstream  of  urban  life  are  white,  nnd 
those  who  fall  are  black 

miCTlON    IN    THE    TrCHNOLOCICAL    REVOLlTIoN 

Second,  the  population  movements  in  the 
cities  are  only  part  nt  a  broader  chanije  to 
what  Zbigniew  Brze-./lnskl  l\<xs  called  the 
techneironiG  ^e  Unlike  other  revolutionary 
eras  vithich  njtpf rlenced  alterations  in  the 
distribution  of  p<jwer  and  property  within 
society,  ours  experiences  the  impact  of  sci- 
ence and  technolofry  m  ways  which  r.ffect  the 
essence  >if  individual  and  social  existence 

We  live  In  a  system  whlct^  Is  undergoing 
fundamental  and  very  rapid  change  It  is  an 
aiite  of  intense  communication,  cf  transition 
111  an  extraordinarily  Interconnected  society, 
and  iif  growing  capacity  to  assert  social  and 
political  control  Also  It  is  a  time  of  un- 
precedented need  for  education  and  nerce 
demands  :<:■  meet  that  need  We  reallv  know 
very  little  about  It  Science  and  technology 
enable  us  to  alter  the  verv  environment  In 
which  we  live  But  when  we  alter  the  en- 
vironment we  alter  t<5tal  system  In  wav.5  we 
do  not  understand  and  therefore  do  not  an- 
ticipate Well  intended  actions  defy  us  with 
unanticipated  consequences,  teasing  us  into 
crash  actions  to  correct  the  unforeseen  prob- 
lems, which  then  spiral  into  successions  of 
further  problems  ind  crash  reactions. 

In  order  to  ma  lage  the  spiral  of  crisis,  we 
put  a  premium  m  planning  on  information, 
and  on  centralized  decision-making — activi- 
ties which  tend  to  exclude  all  but  a  small 
elite  trom  decision-making  And  thus  we  ex- 
clude the  ghetto  dweller  even  f-irther  trom 
any  personal  choice  of  goals  and  therefore 
from  a  sense  of  personal  Involvement  In  the 
society  At  once  we  risk  both  excessive  con- 
trol and  social  fragmentation  Fcr  the  poor, 
the  disparity  between  our  rhetoric  and  our 
action  makes  the  whole  society  seem  a  fraud 

BITIEWCR.^TIC    alaOR    MORTIS 

Third,  where  the  needs  for  education  are 
most  crucial — in  the  big  cities — the  schools 
are  least  equipped  to  provide  what  Is  needed 
The  Ills  of  the  blg-clty  schools  are  various, 
but  almost  Invariably  they  involve  a  rigid 
school  bureacracv  which  fails  to  raise  and 
use  resources  In  a  manner  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  community 

Indicators  of  how  well  schools  serve  the 
needs  cf  their  communities  do  not  stand  out 
in  bold  type  in  school  budgets,  and  only 
rarely  can  they  be  found  In  the  usual  statis- 
tics on  the  progress  of  school  programs  But 
they  are  unmistakeable  to  the  flrst-hand 
observer  in  a  teacher's  condescending  man- 
ner In  all  white  or  all  black  color  of  the 
student  population.  In  the  Inappruprlateness 
of  books  and  curriculum.  In  the  silence  •>( 
the  classroom  and  the  chaos  of  the  corridors. 
In  the  drafts  from  cracks  and  broken  win- 
dows. In  the   long  wait  for  audience  with  a 
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reluctant  administrator  The  communities' 
verdict  on  their  schools  Is  devaatfctlngly  clear 
In  such  expres8li>na  as  broken  windows  and 
the  organization  of  protest 

What  caii.ses  the  bureaucratic  rigor  mortis 
which  afflicts  so  many  of  our  blg-clty  schools'" 
The  classic  explanation  Is  That  It  usually 
occurs  when  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the 
organization,  usually  conceived  as  a  means, 
becomes  transformed  Into  an  end-ln-ltself 
The  goals  of  the  organl'/.atlon  become  dis- 
placed "Discipline  readily  interpreted  as 
conformance  with  regulations  whatever  the 
situation.  Is  se^n  not  as  a.  meaKure  designed 
for  speclhc  purposes  but  becomes  an  Im- 
medl.ite  value  In  the  life-orgunizatlon  of  the 
bureaucrat  '  In  terms  of  the  blg-cli\ 
schools,  this  usually  means  that  rules  and 
organi/atlon  developed  ff)r  one  set  of  pupil 
needs  remain  unchanged  even  though  the 
types  of  pupils  and  their  needs  do  change 

Bureaucratic  hardening  nt  the  arteries  al- 
so ix"cur«  wlien  through  ignorance  or 
through  the  desire  for  central  conirol  and 
bureaucratic  .security — inadequate  perform- 
ance measures  .ire  u.sed  'o  evaluate  teach- 
ers and  administrators  A  large  city  district 
which  bases  advancement  on  longevity  and 
written  test  scores  penalizes  innovation  and 
rewards  ability  to  take  written  test* — hardly 
the  qualities  needed  to  be  effective  In  reach- 
ing the  students  When  school  personnel 
have  to  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to 
beat  the  system  in  order  to  ser\'e  their  stu- 
dents— which  IS  the  case  m  many  central- 
city  schools — the  cnndlUotitt  cannot  be  con- 
ducive to  serving  The  needs  of  the  commu- 
nities 

Bigness  alone  does  not  priKluce  bureauc- 
ratization, out  It  does  appear  that  .size  of 
the  city  is  an  important  determinant  m  the 
degree  to  which  internal  bureaucratic  con- 
trol IS  sf)Ught  and  the  Influence  of  the  pub- 
lic .iiid  public  oTtlcliils  molded.  Such  bu- 
reaucratic goals  usually  cfimo  at  the  ex- 
pense ot  communlcatlf>n6.  inltlutive.  and 
problem-solving  ability  In  the  organization. 
Therefore  Tliey  come  ultimately  at  the  ex- 
pense ol  such  educational  goals  as  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  quality  edu- 
cation 

New  York  City  ilUistrntes  the  type  of  bu- 
reaucrallc  rigidity  and  weak  school  board 
control  that  c.in  be  found  in  many  of  our 
big  cities  There,  many  separate  practices 
have  conspired  to  help  the  .school  bureauc- 
racy maintain  tight  control,  including  a 
screening  process  tor  selecting  school  board 
members,  a  luck  at  staff  and  therelore  in- 
dependent expertise  fcr  school  Iioard  mem- 
bers, a  general  absence  of  organized  clientele 
of  the  schools  and  sketchy  newspaper  in- 
quiry into  local  school  operations.  'One  could 
■iccurutely  describe  the  situation  in  New 
York  City  over  the  past  two  decades  "  Marilyn 
Gittell  has  written,  "as  the  abandonment 
of  public  education  by  key  forces  ol  poten- 
Hal  power  within  the  city  The  end  result 

IS  narrow  or  closed  participation  in  large 
areas  of  nonvlsible  decision-making,  in 
which  etfective  Influence  is  restricted  to  an 
inside  core  of  top  supervisors-  personnel  In 
the  headquarters  sTjitf  of  the  Board  ot  Edu- 
cation, " 

i»oLmtAL  obst.\lles  to  educational 

SOLfTTONS 

If  the  current  troubles  iii  the  schools  were 
the  product  of  .i  single  person  or  even  a 
small  group  the  solution  would  be  relatively 
simple  It  would  be  either  to  persuade  the 
policy-makers  to  change  their  minds  or  to 
dismiss  them. 

B  1-      •    ;s    not    so    simple.    Authority    for 
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'  See  the  Report  of  the  National  .Advisory 
Commission  on  Urban  Disorders,  paperbound. 
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'Marilyn  Gittell.  Parft'cipanfs  and  Partici- 
pation. A  Study  Ol  School  Policy  in  Sew  York. 
City.  I  New  York  Center  for  Urban  Educa- 
Uon.  19671.  p.  46. 


school  policy  Is  greatly  fragmented  among 
diverse  Kovernlng  bodies  and  insulated  and 
overlapping  lavers  of  school  bureaucracy 
Budgetary  formulas  and  administrative  re- 
strictions hem  in  'he  would  be  innovator 
Credential  requlrement.s  cmitract  stipula- 
tions, and  the  prescriptions  of  professional 
organizations  trip  up  the  reformer  I'lie  triis- 
tratlons  of  many  well-nie.iiiliig  .uul  res<iurce- 
ful  school  board  members  are  mirrored  in 
Martin  Mayer's  reflections  on  serving  un  a 
community  school  board  in  New  York  City 
"So  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  battle  is 
over,  and  I  lost  Five  years  on  ,i  school  board 
Is.  of  course,  enough  You  get  to  know  too 
much,  especially  about  what  can't  be  done,' 
and  you  come  in  understand'  too  well  the 
problems  of  the  stalT  "  ' 

Attempts  w  solve  our  presenT  troubles  also 
run  afoul  of  the  dashed  hopes  of  our  past 
failures  Man's  growing  ability  to  alTor  his 
environment  gives  us  all  increasing  confi- 
dence that  we  can  have  a  hand  in  determin- 
ing our  own  fate  riie  aspirations  of  people 
who  have  suffered  oppression  especially  so 
,ire  when  they  begin  to  see  the  chance  for  a 
better  life,  only  to  turn  sour  when  our  in- 
stitutions change  at  the  same  old  glacial 
speed 

It  is  time  we  faced  the  fact  that  no  fun- 
damental changes  In  the  school  systems  of 
most  of  our  big  cities  have  been  made  to 
meet  the  vast  changes  in  the  city  popula- 
tions Nor  do  they  appear  likely  under  cur- 
rent arrangements  Our  instituTions  for  pub- 
lic school  govertiment  may  not  be  e<|ual  to 
the  size  of  their  tasks  We  usually  think  of 
decentralized  [>oltcy-inaklng  lus  a  way  to 
avoid  the  inflexibilities  of  centralized  govern- 
ment and  forget  that  local  governmetits  .ilso 
can  suffer  from  bureaucracy.  We  .ilso  tend  to 
forget  the  sheer  magnitude  of  some  .)f  our 
so-c;iiled  local  entitles-  that  the  jiopulatlon 
of  New  York,  for  Instance  is  the  same  size 
as  that  of  Sweden  or  Chile,  that  Chicago's 
matches  Norw.iy's,  that  L<.is  .Angeles  contains 
as  many  people  .ts  .New  Ze.iland. 

In  the  past,  when  political  controversy 
flared  around  the  public  schools  most  com- 
monly In  matters  such  as  textbook  selec- 
tion 'IT  teacher  morals,  schoolmen  tended 
either  to  ignore  political  issues  or  to  con- 
sider that  they  concerned  .'-cliools  .ikme. 
Now  we  cannot  afTord  to  take  this  view  Tlie 
problems  of  edticatlon  in  the  cities  are  inti- 
mately mlxe<l  up  with  :no.sf  of  our  other 
social  problems  To  begin  .solving  them,  we 
must  recognize  this  fact,  and  also  thf  fact 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  .solved  without 
examination  and  oooperatUe  effort  across 
many  fields  of  private  and  public  service. 

PtlBLlC     P.\RTlCIPATIO?J 

The  essential  tasks  in  rescuing  our  city 
schcKJls  require  knowing  that  the  kind  of 
action  we  take  can  elfect  solutl.>ns  and  then 
Liikmg  that  action  m  sutScientlv  massive 
amounts  to  solve  the  problems  The  t  i.sks  are 
to  (  1 1  break  up  the  bureaucracies  .aid  in- 
volve the  local  communities.  (2i  bring 
enough  sympathetic  atid  competently  trained 
people  into  the  classrooms,  and  i3i  inarshall 
all  the  talents  we  have  to  the  i)roblems  at 
hand. 

Of  these,  the  first  task  is  by  far  the  most 
crucial,  because  with  adequate  governmental 
aitd  community  response  to  local  needs  we 
can  marshaJl  our  resources  of  talent  to 
school  problems  and  obtain  the  means  to 
put  more  adequately  prepared  personnel  Into 
the  schools 

How  do  we  get  better  public  participation 
to  make  the  schools  more  responsive'  First. 
we  have  "o  face  a  tact  that  we  have  known 
for  a  long  time — we  have  neier  had  much 
public  participation  in  public  school  policy- 
making Turnout  In  school  lx)ard  and  school 
b<.jnd    flections    is    notoriously    low    in    this 
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country,  and  the  electoral  prcx'ess  Is  about 
the  only  extent  of  .iiiy  real  public  participa- 
tion Whit  participation  we  have  had  on 
sch'X)l  lx>ards  h<is  come,  as  George  S.  Counts 
pi'intfd  out  .some  lorty  years  ago.  from  one 
t\pe  of  person:  trom  the  predominantly 
middle-class.  White-.Anglo-Saxon-protestant. 
i»iis.iuss-orientc(l  straUi  of  the  community.' 
Such  hoinogenei'iis  boards  may  serve  the 
needs  more  .idequately  where  the  population 
and  schoolmen  are  of  a  kind  But  it  is  a  myth 
that  the  city  sclumls  have  a  unitary  set  of 
interests  (Which  such  hoi7iogeneous  school 
boards  serve i.  ;us  new  interests  (Negroes,  the 
piKir,  middle-i  lass  intellectuals,  and  teach- 
ers! are  now  making  evident  through  their 
l><>;itic.il   protests 

Second,  we  must  recognize  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  public  participation  in  Influenc- 
ing either  the  pvi'oUc  decisions  directly  or  the 
otficials  who  make  tiiein.  Participation  takes 
lime,  money,  and  elTort-  resources  in  ter- 
iilically  short  supply  In  the  problem  areas  of 
our  cities.  The  i^mly  way  to  begin  relieving 
the  priibienis  '1  the  s-chools  is  to  make  more 
oi  these  It-sources  ,.\ailable  to  the  inhabit- 
ants  of    the    gheitoes 

The  people  most  lamiliar  with  conditions 
in  ilie  oi^-citv  schools  are  those  who  live  in 
tiie  coniinunilles  they  serve  To  insure  that 
the  polu  >-m..klng  process  involves  the  best 
knowledge,  talent,  .iiid  judgment  available. 
tlielr  ideas  are  essential.  Tliey  should  formu- 
late their  neod.s  .s  they  see  them  and  in  their 
own  terms.  They  should  draw  wp  the  speci- 
tlcations  :or  the  professionals  to  translate 
into  programs  and  then  help  mobilize  com- 
munity sup(>ort  to  make  the  programs  go 
The  developing  of  such  common  goals  is  the 
beginning  of  community  development  Tliey 
must  liave  .icccss  to  leadership  jxj.sitions 
and  iffic<?s  of  legitimate  authority  in  which 
to  pursue  the  goals.  The  skills  of  political 
communication  and  constructive  govern. iiice 
come  ijest  through  experience.  When  -suc- 
cessful, they  .ire  :  cH-rcinlorcing.  Btit  tliey 
become  meaningful  Invol-. ement  only  when 
they  can  be  directed  toward  personal  and 
visible  choice  of  goals. 

Experience  in  loral  communities  has 
taught  us  that  it  does  not  t;.kc  long  lor 
p.'rtlcipatory  skills  to  develop  when  people 
liave  the  (spportunity  to  try.  Incentives  for 
local  participation  can  come  from  the  local, 
state,  and  lederal  levels  Participation  can 
be  channeled  -.hrovL;!!  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate But  the  essential  involvement  of  the 
poor  .ind  minorities  must  come  where  they 
can  participate  most  easily  and  most  efTec- 
tively  —  at  the  loc.i!  level  and  In  affairs  of 
direct  relevance  to  the  environment  in  which 
they  live, 

Tliird,  we  must  recognize  that  new  .school 
interests  not  served  by  the  policy-making 
process  :ire  already  participating  politically 
to  change  the  schools  (mostly  outside  the 
conventional  jwilicy  jirocesses.  of  necessity). 
They  will  continue  to  do  so  ns  long  as  they 
feel  their  needs  .-re  not  met.  And  the  forms 
of  protest  currently  liappenlng  in  the  cities 
we  can  expect  to  take  place  wherever  aspira- 
tions are  raised  withottt  appropriate  response. 

Modes  of  jn'blic  participation  can  be  pre- 
cise or  'olunt.  Tlie  vote,  in  the  aggregate,  is 
powerful  but  conveys  little  information,  and 
as  ,in  individual  act  it  is  blunt  and  weak. 
So  where  persons  who  have  been  oppressed 
.see  little  or  no  effect  from  their  efforts,  they 
are  Ukely  to  turn  to  more  precise  targets 
for  their  demands  The  protestors  among  the 
p<>)r  and  minorities  of  our  big  cities  are  spe- 
cific about  their  demands:  Feeling  their  edu- 
cational needs  unmet,  .ind  unlikely  ever  to 
Ije  met.  they  iio-a-  vie  for  complete  control 
ot  their  own  ?ch'>ols.  Institutional  means 
must  be  available  to  resolve  these  conflicts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or   else   they   will   spill   vuit    iiito    \irtiial   de- 
struction of  the  i)utalic  school  system 

Fourth,  we  must  recogni/e  the  obstacles 
and  mcentues  to  partlcip.ition  by  minorities 
and  the  urban  poor  The  jjropos.ils  most  ire- 
quently  advanced  for  ch.iiineling  public  p.ir- 
tlcipatlon  are  to  decentralize  big  city  school 
systems  and  to  establish  community  scliools. 
One  is  aimed  at  invoUinf^  residents  of  the 
conimunity  m  the  governing  stiiu  ture  of  liie 
schools;  the  other,  to  involve  them  in  the 
schools  themseUes  Tiiese  i.)r('gr:^n.s  are  good 
ones,  but  it  should  be  realized  that  they  .tre 
me.ms — not  neces.sarily  the  only  ones  pos- 
sible- to  more  import. uit  ends.  The  essen- 
tial goal  IS  excellence  m  (■(!uf;itlon.  and  it  re- 
quires divesting  aiitnority  ironi  those  with 
\ested  interests  in  the  st.itus  ()Uo  and  jjut- 
tlng  It  into  those  h.Uids  which  will  lie  knowl- 
edgeable and  respoiiM\p  tj  tlie  iieeds  and 
aspirations  of  llie  communities  Power  wiil 
have  to  be  inarslialled  by  members  ol  the 
conventional  citv  p>)wer  ^tructures  .uid  l)y 
the  new  interests  thf ni'elves-  to  persu.ide 
tliose  who  custom.trily  vie  lor  rcpresent'itlou 
in  .school  governing  Ijodies  to  mve  up  tlieir 
monopoly. 

The  big  stumbling  block  to  Ijuilding  a  new 
sense  of  community  m  our  great  cities  is  our 
failure  to  insure  ll1.1t  the  services  ol  the 
city  match  the  diverse  aiid  urgent  needs  of 
Its  citizens.  Alliances  ot  i  oiicerned  persons 
from  all  parts  of  stx-iety  can.  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  exert  the  effort  and  absorb  the  crit- 
icism, build  such  p.irfcip.mt  co.nmunities 
and  a  culture  worthy  ol  the  .Amerlcai'  dream 
But  if  we  choose  not  to  work  with  the  new 
interests  in  the  cities  in  transforming  tl'eir 
protests  into  programs,  even  at  the  expense 
of  some  control,  we  can  only  expect  incre:\.s- 
Ing  numbers  of  persons  to  decide  ihat  the 
empty  promises  ot  our  troubled  ^ociety  are 
not  for  them. 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CAI  IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  permis.Mon  of  the 
House.  I  include  the  second  part  in  the 
.<?eries  of  aiticlo.s  on  Vietnam  by  Mr, 
Edwin  W.  Dean.  Jr..  publi.sher  of  the 
Inglewood  Daily  Nevv.s. 

Vietnam:  An  Informeij  Vuw 
flying  an  air  strike  in  a-37's 

Three  U.S.  Air  Force  pilots,  dressed  in  li^ht 
grey  flying  suits,  sat  around  a  small  table 
in  a  tiny  briefing  room,  Tlie  flight  leader,  a 
deceptively  young  looking,  blund  crewcut 
major  was  explaining  the  air  strike  they 
would  fly  that  afternoon 

As  he  talked  in  a  quiet  voice,  the  other 
pilots  listened,  made  notes  on  their  llight 
data  cards,  and  asked  an  occasional  ques- 
tion. They  appeared  easy  and  relaxed,  but 
there  was  a  slight  feeling  nf  tension  in  the 
air. 

As  the  briefing  drew  10  a  close,  the  flight 
leader  gave  his  last  instructions.  "We'll  re- 
group over  the  target  at  20.000  feet  and  check 
for  damage.  Number  three  will  move  up  and 
check  over  one  and  two.  Number  two.  you 
check  number  three  ns  he  checks  me.  Be- 
cause of  the  distance  to  the  targei  we'll 
shut  down  one  engine  coming  home,  on  my 
order.  We'll  restart  the  engine  for  landing, 
also  on  my  order.  Any  questions?" 

No  one  had  any  questions  and  the  three 
rose  and  walked  out  of  the  tiny  cubicle 
through  a  haze  of  cigarette  smoke.  Crossing 
the  larger  operations  rcxim,  they  went 
through  an  entryway  into  the  equipment 
room. 
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Each  man  went  to  his  own  locker  and 
began  to  don  lus  llight  gear.  First  an  inflat- 
able vest  to  keep  them  afloat  in  case  they  liad 
to  ditch  in  the  South  China  Sea.  Then  they 
put  on  survival  vests.  IiUed  with  a  vast  as- 
sortment of  tiny  Items  designed  li.i  keep  them 
,ilive  on  the  ground.  Pistols,  a  parachute, 
gloves,  a  helmet  and  ox\t;en  mask  completed 
It  and  they  were  re,idy. 

Carrying  their  helmets  they  walked  out- 
side and  climbed  into  ,t  waiting  blue  Air 
Force  panel  truck,  with  benches  built  .ihmg 
the  slde:s.  The  llight  leader  )4.ive  a  lew  instruc- 
tions to  the  truck  druer  and  they  drcne  ofT. 
wending  their  way  In  and  (.lut  acro.ss  the 
m.i.ssive  air  base.  Orderly,  brisk  :ictivlty  was 
^'oliig  'in  everywhere  as  other  aircraft  were 
being  j)repared  lor  other  missions. 

Ten  minutes  of  twisting  and  turning 
br<.aight  tliem  ti>  the  jj.irKlng  ,irea  ot  il.eir 
squadron.  And  they  drove  down  the  taxlway 
between  tiie  double  row  nf  revetmentj^  sto])- 
ping  to  drop  each  jiilot  .it  his  plane  The 
pl.uips  were  .X-IHs,  tiny  two-place  converted 
jet  trainers.  Tiny,  but  mighty,  each  JK-'.il 
carried  a  bomb  load  .rlmost  half  the  size  of 
the  one  carried  by  the  World  War  II  B-17 
lieavy  Vximbers 

E.ich  pilot  '.calked  over  ,;nd  dropped  liis 
helmet  into  the  cockpit  of  his  plane,  no  lad- 
ders needed  lor  this  little  aircraft,  .^n  aver- 
age size  man  can  look  right  into  the  cf>ckpit. 
Moving  around  the  plane  they  checked 
everything  on  the  outside.  The  short,  straight 
wings  -A'ith  tij)  tanks  were  hung  with  bombs 
and   fuel    tanks  Irom  one  end   10   tlie  i;ther. 

Climbing  inu>  the  cockpit,  the  jjihits 
checked  their  instruments,  sw1t,ches.  and 
ejection  seats  In  c;i.se  they  had  to  ab:indon 
the  aircraft,  one  pull  on  the  tiring  mecha- 
nism of  tlie  seat  would  blow  off  the  canopy 
of  the  plane  and  then  an  explosive  charge 
would  hurl  the  pilot  and  the  ,seat  out  of 
the  aircraft  Seconds  later  the  seat  and  'he 
pilot  would  t)e  separated  and  the  pilot's 
parachute   opened,   :(11   ,uitom,itica!!v 

Satisfied,  the  pilots  Irioked  up  at  their 
crew  chiels.  who  were  standing  m  iront  of 
the  jihiiies,  to  insure  the  jet  engine  air  mtike 
covers  had  been  removed  Engines  were 
started  and  run  up  to  check  their  perform- 
ance. .\  thumbs  up  to  the  crew  clue!  indi- 
cated everything  wa.s  OK,  and  the  cliief  be- 
gan giving  hand  sign.ils  to  the  iiilot  to  test 
tlie  control  surfaces  As  the  chief  gave  each 
signal  the  pilot  tried  that  control  and  the 
chief  indicated  they  were  responding  cor- 
rectly. 

The  ijlocks  were  nulled  av.-ay  trom  the 
wheels  and  the  crew  chief  guided  the  i)lane 
onto  the  taxiwav.  As  the  leader  pa.s.sed,  each 
of  the  other  .A-:J7s  moved  into  line  behind 
him  Like  a.  line  of  waddling  ducks,  the  little 
planes  rolled  slowlv  toward  the  main  t  ixiway. 
which  paralleled  the  runway.  TurnlMg  onto 
the  main  laxiwy  thev  picked  op  ^peed  to 
about  :iO  miles  jjer  hour  for  the  long  run 
to  the  end  of  the  airstrip. 

At  the  end  of  the  taxiwav  thev  turned  into 
the  arming  area,  stopped  and  put  their 
hands  on  top  of  the  canojiy  windshield  to 
show  cround  crewmen  that  all  firing  switches 
were  in  a  safe  condition.  TTie  ground  crew 
worked  their  way  around  the  planer-  pulling 
out  all  the  safety  pins  with  their  long  red 
flags. 

When  all  the  weapons  were  armed  the 
flight  leader  waved  to  the  number  two  man. 
indicating  iie  should  lead  the  flight  onto  the 
runway.  Number  two  L'ave  a  thumbs  up  :ind 
taxied  out  •■if  the  armlne  :irea  past  a  flight 
of  Vietnamese  Air  Force  F-.is  that  had  Hist 
pulled  into  the  area.  He  moved  into  position 
on  the  right  side  of  the  runway  and  the 
leader  moved  past  him  to  a  spot  Just  ahead 
and  to  his  left 

Throttles  were  pushed  forward,  brakes  re- 
leased and  the  first  two  little  planes  roared 
rio'wn  the  loii?  runway  in  an  echelon  right. 
Heavily  loaded,  the  tiny  A-37s  were  reluc- 
tant to  fly  and  thundered  almost  all  the 
way    down    the    runway    before    the    pilots 
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e&aed  back  on   the  control  stlcka  and  lifted 

them   Ir.tii   the  dir 

One  and  two  climbed  to  20.000  feet  In  a 
steep  left  hand  turn  As  they  climbed. 
ffTound  control  radioed  the  flight  leader  a 
new  t»iri(et.  In  support  of  U  3  trxips  In  con- 
tact with  the  Viet  Cong  Two  and  three  ac- 
knowledged the  mes8a(?e  and  .it  20  000  feet 
one  find  'wo  turned  onto  a  course  to  the 
new   target 

Number  'hree  .ilrcraft  was  down  on  power 
a  little  .\nd  whs  having  trouble  Joining  up 
The  leader  reduced  power  and  aboiit  half 
way  to  the  target  area  number  three  came 
Into  sinht  \n  •);>'  rp;ir  \:fvj  mlrrrT  and  moved 
Into   position   in    the   formation 

The  target  waa  solid  Jungle  The  Jets  went 
Into  a  lef'  hand  orbit  circling  while  .-oordl- 
natlon  waR  made  with  the  FAC  iPorwurd 
Air  Controller  1 

The  leader  asked  to  have  the  friendly 
triops  m.irltpd  and  on  the  ground  i  cluud  .if 
vellow  smoke  wafted  up  through  the  Jungle 
When  smoke  Is  thrown  to  mark  a  friendly 
position  the  color  Is  never  mentioned  In 
advance  because  the  VC  will  throw  the  same 
color  to  confuse  the  situation  The  men  In 
fJie  aircraft  .ask  for  smoke  to  be  thrown  and 
then  announce  the  color  they  see  The 
friendly  trciop«  tell  the  aircraft  whether  or 
nLt  rhftt  !■;  rufr  |.|i]j,r  t.hev  have  'lirnwri 

The  PAC  m  his  little  single  englned  Bird 
Dog  dived  at  the  target  and  ttred  a  white 
smoke  rocket  Into  It  to  mark  It  for  the  ;et« 
This  FAC  wiis  new  on  the  job  and  missed 
the  t.trget  with  his  rocket  To  make  sure 
of  the  'arger  area  the  leader,  who  waa  con- 
sldeniblv  annoyed,  made  a  pass  over  It  with- 
out dropping  any  bombs  .\s  he  pulled  out 
of  his  steep  dive,  the  FAC  told  him  he  had 
It  right  on  the  nose 

T'le  .A  17^  »-)Pi;:i!'.  hc.mblng  in  i  clover- 
leaf"  pattern  Each  plane  made  a  sharp  roll 
to  the  left  and  dived  at  the  Jungle  Releasing 
their  bombs  and  pulling  out  of  the  dive  thev 
made  steep  climbing  turns  to  the  left,  roll- 
ing over  on  their  sides  to  watch  the  fall  of 
their  bombs 

Plvlng  .iround  90  degrees  of  an  arc  thev 
made  their  next  bomb  run  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  previous  one  One  plane  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Its  d'.ve  as  the  next  started  his. 
and  the  fhlrd  w,as  rlylng  around  Into  pxisl- 
tlon  Four  runs  by  each  .\  37  and  they  had 
dropped  all  their   bombs 

Climbing  to  20.000  feet  they  again  went 
Into  a  left  orbit  over  the  target  and  checked 
each  other  for  damage  None  of  the  planes 
had  taken  anv  hits.  The  PAC  had  dropped 
down  low  ..ver  the  target  to  do  his  BDA 
I  bomb  damage  .assessment  i .  and  came  up 
on  the  radio  to  give  his  report  ■One-hun- 
dred per  cent  of  bombs  on  uirget.  40  per  cent 
t.irk;et  clestrur'toi:  un.ible  'o  determine  dam- 
age because  )t  smoke  ' 

The  Jets  headed  :or  home,  flying  so  close 
together  a  man  could  liave  .stepped  from  the 
wing  of  one  plane  to  the  wing  o(  the  next 
If  they  had  been  on  the  ground.  As  soon  a& 
thev  were  settled  on  '^uurse.  the  leader  wig- 
gled his  wmgs  and  the  formation  loosened  up 
for  the  flleht  back 

It  wasn  t  necessary  to  shut  down  one  en- 
gine because  thev  had  not  come  »s  fir  iis  the 
original  mission  would  hive  t.iken  them  As 
they  .ippro.iched  the  air  field  rhey  tightened 
up  tho  formation  again  and  then  switched 
into  a  straight  line,  one  plane  following  an- 
other 

Thev  tiew  straight  down  the  runway  at 
2.500  teei  to  let  the  control  tower  get  them 
in  sight  .About  half  way  down  the  runway, 
they  began  making  hard  left  turns  at  one 
second  intervals  and  flying  back  down  the 
side  of  the  air  base  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  had  come  Dropping  down  con- 
tinuously they  made  another  half  circle  turn 
beyond  the  end  of  the  runway  and  came 
In  to  land. 

.At  the  far  end  of  the  runway  they  stopped 
to  have  bafety  pms  put   into  the  tiring  sys- 
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tem.s  i>pened  the  canopies  and  ttx)k  off  their 
oxygen  masks  Then  they  taxied  to  the  other 
end  of  the  held  to  the  arming  .irea  Getting 
out  of  the  planes  they  turned  them  over  to 
the  ground  crews,  gave  some  instructions  for 
iiiHliitenance  of  the  plane.^.  .iiid  climbed  Into 
the  waiting  blue  panel  truck  to  go  to  de- 
briefing Another  routine  mission  wna  almost 
over 

TMK    STEK.  IICLMXT    SHOl'l.D    llE    RtPL,\CED 

Tlie  steel  helmet  is  the  cherished  st.\tus 
symbol  of  modern  armies  .And  it  Is  com- 
pletely unsuited  to  most  of  the  lighting  in 
Vietnam 

The  metal  helmet  ti««  he^n  the  mark  of  a 
mixlern  .irmy  tor  centurlee  Orlglnallv  de- 
signed to  protect  the  wearer  from  slashing 
.swords  and  tailing  missile*,  such  as  arrows 
and  stones.  It  h.-u?  waxed  ind  waned  In  popu- 
larltv  la  metluxls  .>f  warfare  have  changed 
.And  vet  It  always  seema  to  emerge  again 
triumphant 

With  the  .idvent  of  modern  war  and  weap- 
ons, ■ibout  the  time  of  the  American  Civil 
War  It  disappeared  from  general  use  ex- 
cept tor  a  few  continental  cavalry  units  In- 
creased tire  power  had  driven  the  sword  nl- 
mo.st  fntlrelv  from  the  battlefield  intantrv 
had  abandoned  it  even  earlier,  when  the  use 
of  muskets  became  general  In  tight  massed 
formations  thev  relied  on  the  fire  of  their 
muskets  to  defeat  the  sword  wielding  ravalrv 
before  the  horsemen  could  come  to  close 
quarters 

Armies  marched  lnt^>  World  W.ir  I  wear- 
ing a  v.irietv  '>(  soft  caps  However,  when  the 
war  iKigged  down  into  trench  line  rightliig 
ferocious  artillery  barrages  became  common- 
place and  .steel  helmets  were  adopted  lor 
protection  !rom  fragments  This  made  good 
sense  in  World  War  I.  .is  it  did  in  World 
War  tl  and  Korea  where  fixed  positions  sub- 
ject to  intense  bombardment  were  relatively 
common. 

Such  IS  not  the  case  in  Vietnam  The  Viet 
Cong  has  onlv  .an  Insignificant  urtUlerT  ca- 
pability. Tliev  tenerallv  use  inort.ars  and 
rockets  in  hit  and  rtin  attacks,  nrlng  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  rounds  quickly  and 
fleeing  before  we  can  retaliate  In  full  force. 

These  .ittacks  .ire  usually  directed  .igainst 
our  -eml-permaneut  base  camps  .uid  field 
night  defensive  jKisltlons.  Soft  cajis  are  worn 
now  In  base  camps,  although  each  man  is 
Issued  ii  helmet  to  wear  in  attacks  Helmets 
■  ire  worn  to  the  Held  by  regular  units 

For  troops  nn>vlng  .ibout  on  operations  in 
the  hcit  climate  and  rugged  terrain  of  Viet- 
nam, the  helmet  Is  more  of  a  hindrance  than 
a  help  It  IS  heavy  hard  to  keep  on  the  head, 
adding  to  the  difficulty  of  movement,  and 
gives  limited  protection  against  the  direct 
fire  from  rifles  .md  machine  guns  usually 
encountered 

It  makes  it  harder  to  see  and  hear,  presents 
a  larger  target  with  a  distinctive  shape  (In 
spite  of  the  use  of  camouflage  covers  for  it). 
and  IS  noisy,  when  struck  by  branches  and 
equipment.  The  best  uses  for  the  helmet  In 
the  held  are  as  a  wash  basin  and  ias  a  seat 
on  wet  ground.  It  can  also  be  used  for  potjnd- 
Ing.  cooking  I  seldom  I,  and  carrying  a  num- 
ber of  small  objects  a  short  distance. 

It  will  protect  the  wearer,  which  is  what 
It  Is  supposed  to  do,  only  against  small  frag- 
ments, such  as  some  from  a  grenade,  or 
against  a  glancing,  grazing,  or  spent  bullet. 
It  Will  not  stop  a  large  Iragment  near  the 
point  of  explosion  or  a  bullet  which  hits  it 
directly. 

The  familiar  picture  of  a  soldier  holding 
his  helmet  with  a  hole  in  It.  Is  published 
very  Infrequently  In  the  many  military  news- 
papers Issued  regularly  In  Vietnam  It  is 
probably  printed  about  as  often  as  It  hap- 
pens Indeed,  a  close  examination  of  these 
photos  win  show  that  many  of  the  bullets 
would  probably  have  missed  If  a  helmet  had 
not  been  worn. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  show  how  many 
soldiers    have    been   hit   because    they    were 
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tired  from  the  burden  of  the  helmet  nr 
because  it  hindered  their  movements  under 
fire  or  blocked  their  view  or  gave  iwav  their 
position  But  It  Is  .1  lar  larger  number  than 
tiave  been   saved   b\    It 

A  soft  iiat.  with  a  wide  but  not  extreme 
brim  should  be  Issued  to  ti.Kips  in  Vietnam 
for  use  in  the  field  It  should  he  made  of 
Water  repellent  material  and  have  a  large 
crown  The  crown  should  be  shaped  U)  allow 
the  use  of  the  hat  as  a  wash  basin  The  brim 
should  be  seml-rtexlble  to  allow  it  to  be  ad- 
jiLsted  to  give  m.ixlmum  visibility  and  rain 
protection    as   desired 

Helmets  should  continue  to  be  issued  lor 
use  in  bases  and  In  special  situations  which 
may  develop  stich  as  the  fighting  South  ol 
the  Demllltarl/ed  Zone  iDMZl  Tnxaps  can 
continue  to  wear  helmets  in  night  defensive 
p<jsltlons  by  bringing  them  with  them  and 
leaving  them  in  the  poKitloii  when  ihey  go 
out  on  search  and  destroy  operations 

To  best  protect  the  soldier  the  equipment 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  job.  A  change 
Is  needed  m  the  military  headgear  in  use  In 
Vietnam 

JfNCLE    :S    BIG    KNfMY     IN    VIETNAM 

The  Jungle  Is  the  big  enemv  In  Vietnam 
Without  the  Jungle  to  hide  In  the  Viet  Cong 
would  be  defeated  quickly  and  easily  It  con- 
ceals VC  forces.  ba.ses.  and  supplies  allows 
them  to  advance  and  retreat  unobserved 
makes  ambushes  [>osslble  and  provides  them 
protection  itgalnst  bullets  and  explosives 

Often  our  troops  can  see  only  ten  feet  or 
less  in  the  dense  growth  and  must  slowly  cut 
their  way  through  it  to  move  at  all  Clearings 
where  our  helicopters  can  land  troops  and 
suppUee  and  evacuate  wounded  are  lew  and 
far  between  Jungle  covers  a  large  part  of 
Vietnam  .ind  because  of  the  dlflflciiltles  of 
operating  In  It  for  our  torces  the  VC  enjoys 
the  .idvantage  of  huge  safe  areas. 

Two  programs  are  being  used  to  combat 
the  jungle  in  Vietnam  One  is  defoliation  and 
the  other  is  jungle  clearing  Neither  one  is 
as  effective  as  it  might  be  if  it  were  handled 
differently.  .A  third  i)rogram  that  wcnild  give 
tremendous  tactical  .idvantages  to  r,ur  forces 
is  not  being  used  for  political  reasons  Until 
we  conquer  the  Jungle  in  Vietnam  we  will 
not  conquer  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  defoliation  prograxii  began  In  Novem- 
ber 1961  when  six  C  123  twin-engined  trans- 
port aircraft  were  equipped  with  aerial  spray 
apparatus  The  defoliant  chemical  sprayed  bv 
these  airplanes  Is  the  commercial  type  used 
m  the  United  .St^ites  In  eardens  .ind  .ilong 
railroads  and  highways.  Dispensed  at  the 
height  of  the  growing  season  under  optimum 
conditions  i  no  rain  to  wash  it  awayi.  it 
causes  folLige  to  change  color  on  the  same 
day  or  next  day  (irass  dies  within  three  or 
four  days  In  six  weeks  leaves  wrinkle  and 
drop  off  The  landscape  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Northern  United  .suites  in  late 
autumn. 

The  chemical  does  not  sterilize  the  soil  or 
trees  It  is  harmless  to  human  and  anlmaJ 
life.  Because  it  does  not  kill,  foliage  will 
return  during  the  next  complete  growing 
cycle.  If  the  area  is  not  resprayed  Three 
planes  can  spray  an  .irea  900  feet  wide  and 
ten  miles  long  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

There  are  two  major  problems  vrith  the 
present  defoliation  program  One  is  the  fail- 
ure to  lecoenize  the  existence  of  double  and 
triple  canopy  Jungle  In  these  areas  there  are 
two  or  three  levels  of  growth  in  the  Jungle. 
.A  single  defoliation  run  will  not.  usually, 
reach  all  of  them.  Thus,  the  upper  level  is 
bared,  but  not  the  lower.  Visibility  into  the 
Jungle  nay  not  be  improved  .it  all. 

A  defoliation  assessment  mission  needs  to 
be  flown  after  the  spraying  mission  to  deter- 
mine the  result,  much  in  the  .same  manner  as 
a  bomb  damage  assessment  iBDA)  is  flown 
after  an  air  strike  When  all  of  the  canopiee 
have  not  been  stripped  away  a  second  or 
third  spraying  mission  should  be  flown. 
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The  second  problem  is  the  failure  to  use  a 
permanent  defoliant  selectivity.  The  Jungle 
IS  undeveloped  l.tnd  worthless  except  for  ero- 
sion control  and  .some  small  lumbering  oper- 
ations Only  the  Viet  Cong  benefit  from  it  at 
present  In  the  future  development  of  Viet- 
nam much  of  the  'ungle  should  be  cleared 
and  m.ide  productive 

.A  good  ro  id  net  will  be  needed  to  help  to 
do  this  With  this  road  net.  basic  and  sim- 
ple water  control  measures,  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  some  new  crops,  the  cleared  Jungle 
of  Vietnam  could  be  used  to  feed  much  of 
Asia,  while  providing  a  .sound  economic  baels 
tor  the  country 

This  roiid  net  should  be  planned  now  and 
permanently  defoliated  In  many  Instances, 
It  win  cUweiy  loUow  major  VC  supply  routes, 
since  they  have  a  good  eye  for  terrain.  This 
would  aid  our  operations  and  hinder  the  VC 
tn-  providing  a  permanent.  logical  system  of 
clear  observation  zones  crisscrossing  the 
junifle  And  it  would  end  the  necessity  of 
respravlng  key  areas  over  again. 

Generally  speaking,  little  Jungle  has  ever 
been  (leared  in  Asia  Agrlcvilture  has  been 
carried  on  for  centuries  in  areas  naturally 
clear  of  dense  Jungle  This  has  resulted  In 
patches  of  jungle,  .some  of  large  size,  re- 
maining in  the  major  food  growing  areas, 
which  also  contain  much  of  the  p>opulatlon. 
These  patches  of  Jungle  have  been  the 
ba-ses  from  which  the  VC  has  controlled  the 
surrounding  countryside  The  object  of  U.S. 
jungle  clearing  operations  is  to  destroy  these 
centers  of  Viet  Cong  activity  by  physically  re- 
moving them 

This  is  done  by  team.s  of  huge  D-8  Cater- 
pillar bulldozers  equipped  with  the  newly 
developed  Rome  KG  Blade"  designed  to 
cut  down  trees  Known  as  "Rome  Plows"  these 
machines  start  on  the  outside  edge  of  a 
patch  of  Jungle  and  work  their  way  into  the 
center  until  it  Is  leveled  Several  work  to- 
gether on  each  patch,  mnvlng  In  echelon, 
each  btiUdo/er  Just  behind  and  to  the  right 
of  the  preceding  one.  They  work  around  the 
constantly  receding  outside  edge  until  the 
Jungle  is  no  more. 

Protection  lor  the  "plows"  is  normally  pro- 
vided by  a  mechanized  force  of  tanks  and/or 
armored  personnel  carriers  A  field  position 
is  established  in  the  area  for  supply  and 
iiicht  protection  and  maintained  until  the 
work  is  completed  Viet  Cong  opposition  is 
ustially  light  Some  srrenades  and  armor 
piercing  rockets  are  encountered,  but  losses 
are  light 

Two  problems  also  exist  with  this  Jungle 
clearing  program.  Too  few  "Rome  plows"  are 
l)eing  used,  and  no  effort  Is  being  made  to 
develop  the  land  once  it  has  been  cleared. 

With  only  nine  or  ten  "plows"  operating 
In  each  division  are.i.  progress  is  slow.  Many 
more  "plows"  could  be  u-sed  in  a  given  area 
without  greatly  increasing  the  number  cf 
troips  needed  to  protect  them.  More  "plows" 
would  also  permit  their  use  as  a  major  part 
of  large  operations,  forcing  the  VC  to  fight  to 
preserve  his  Jungle  sanctuary. 

Once  major  jungle  areas  are  cleared  they 
.should  be  settled  and  developed  by  refugees. 
About  ten  percent  of  the  population  are 
refugees.  Giving  them  land  to  till  would  win 
their  loyalty  to  the  government  and  Increase 
the  productivity  of  the  country  while  lessen- 
ing the  burden  of  their  maintenance  for  us 
and  for  Saigon. 

By  training  and  equipping  them  to  fight, 
housing  them  in  a  well  fortified  village,  and 
.'=upplylng  a  garrison  of  regular  government 
troops  the  security  of  the  area  would  be  In- 
creased. Villages  should  be  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  ditch  or  moat,  barbed 
wire,  and  mines.  A  square  fort  should  be 
built  at  each  corner  of  the  village,  with  a 
large  bunker  in  each  one.  The  village  non- 
combatants  would  go  into  these  bunkers  in 
an  attack.  The  perimeter  defenses  would  give 
them  the  warning  and  time  to  do  this,  and 
only  the  forts  would   actually  be  defended. 


Regular  troops  should  man  one.  or  at  most 
two.  of  the  forts  with  the  villagers  defending 
the  others  under  the  leadership  of  Kmall  de- 
tachments of  government  soldiers  This 
would  lessen  the  government  troop  require- 
ment, once  the  villagers  were  trained  It 
would  also  Increase  the  morale  and  i)ride  of 
the  villagers. 

The  third  program,  which  .should  be  in- 
stituted but  has  not  been,  involves  the  use 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapoiLs  to  create  tiell- 
copter  landing  zones  in  the  Jungle  Political 
tear  of  world  opinion  Is  the  iiiain  block  to 
this  program.  Because  of  the  nature  of  past 
military  use  of  atomic  b.imbs,  and  in  spite 
of  the  vast  amount  of  discu.sslon  about  the 
use  of  safe  nticlear  explosions  lor  jjeaceful 
construction  projects,  a  large  part  of  the 
world  remains  hyper-?ensitive  on  this 
subject. 

A  great  deal  of  the  oppasltion.  of  course,  is 
carefully  designed  to  narrow  the  military  cap 
between  the  "have"  and  "have  not"  atomic 
powers.  As  such  it  ojijioses  the  use  of  .aiy 
sort  of  nuclear  weapon.  And  .i  gretit  deal  t^'o 
is  concerned  with  the  fear  of  escalation  :n 
the  use  of  "nukes"  leading  to  ,in  atomic 
holocaust.  To  prevent  ,-uch  an  escalation 
from  occurring,  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  have  to  be  strictly  limited  and  iiUly 
explained  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Prom  a  military  standpoint  nuclear 
weapons  have  several  advan'ages  Tliey  can 
be  delivered  In  small  packages  i.nd.  as  a  smi'le 
blast,  clear  an  area  of  Junitle  better  than 
anything  else.  Every  other  jHissible  method  <'f 
clearing  Jungle  to  provide  the  vitally  iieeded 
landing  zones  hiis  been  tried,  bombs,  burn- 
ing, shells,  and  cutting  teams.  None  have 
succeeded. 

Small  tactical  nuclear  weapons  could  do 
the  Job.  Advances  in  technology  have  made 
these  weapons  so  "clean"  there  Is  little  or 
no  atomic  radlatlonal  residue  from  their  ex- 
plosion. Troops  can  be  put  into  the  ground 
zero  area  within  a  very  short  time  after 
detonation. 

To  deny  the  Viet  Cong  their  sanctuary,  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam  should  be  strategically 
patterned  with  a  system  of  nuclear  created 
helicopter  landing  zones  These  LZs  should 
be  located  on  high,  well  drained  ground  so 
they  can  be  used  during  the  rainy  season.  In 
the  present  pattern  of  the  war.  the  VC  have 
retreated  Into  the  Jungle  during  the  viet  sea- 
son to  rebuild  their  strength  after  the  dry 
season  battles.  We  have  been  unable  to  fol- 
low and  have  been  forced  to  fight  the  same 
battles  with  the  same  VC  units  again  during 
the  next  dry  season. 

Such  a  pattern  of  landing  zones  could  be 
made  In  a  few  weeks  in  perfect  safety  to 
everyone,  except  the  Viet  Cong.  Con- 
stant monitoring  would  prevent  dangerous 
radiation  levels  from  developing,  although 
there  Is  little  danger  of  this  with  the  type 
of  weapwns  which  would  be  used.  As  the 
pattern  develpped,  air  assaults  Into  the  LZs 
could  begin  to  destroy  VC  units  and  In- 
stallatlons.  Subsequent  and  concurrent  nu- 
clear explosions  In  the  pattern  could  be  tised 
as  diversions  to  confuse  the  Viet  Cong  as  to 
our  Intentions.  This  would  allow  us  to  trap 
VC  forces,  something  we  have  seldom  been 
able  to  do 

Such  progranos  would  help  us  to  conquer 
the  Jungle,  and  the  Viet  Cong.  Combined 
with  other  actions  not  vet  taken  i  which  will 
be  discussed  in  future  articles)  they  are  the 
means  of  achieving  victory,  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  If  the  war  continues  In  Its 
present  course  It  could  well  last  another  ten 
or  20  years.  If  you  feel  Inclined  to  believe  the 
offlclai  sUtements  of  a  short  path  to  victory 
with  the  troops  home  In  two  years,  please 
remember  the  same  sort  of  thing  v^-as  said 
more  emphatically  several  years  ago.  It  Is  not 
politically  expedient  for  advocates  of  the  war 
to  predict  It  will  last  a  long  time. 

The  longer  the  war  goes  on  the  greater  the 
loss  of  prestige  for  the  United  States,  regard- 
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less    of    the    eventual    settlement     And    the 
greater  the  suffering  for  the  Vietnamese 

\(-    I'LAN    ATTACKS    AND    TERROR    WELL 

A  lot  of  garbage  has  been  written  about 
how  the  Viet  C-ong  operate  in  Vletn.un  They 
don't  win  the  hearUs  of  t-he  iH>ople;  tliey  kill 
the  opixisltlon.  Like  ;iny  authoritarian  re- 
gime, the  VC  principles  are  oxix-dlency,  In- 
uilerance.  deceit,  and  violence.  Law  and 
morality  have  no  meaning  for  them  as  they 
:ol!ow  the  communist  dictum  that  "the  end 
ju.stihes  the  means  " 

With  this  philosophy  and  an  (oriental  back- 
ground, human  life  has  little  value  to  them 
and  much  of  its  meaning  is  fimnd  in  death. 
Life  is  short  In  Asia,  and  t-iirly  death  from 
disease  and  jiredatory  military  forces  or  out- 
laws has  been  common  tor  a  thousand  years 
Death  is  memorialized  in  the  ancestor  wor- 
ship which  is  still  prevalent  in  Vietnam  and 
influenoes  much  Asian  thinking. 

Thus,  the  Viet  Cong  are  able  to  kill  civil- 
ians women  and  children,  often  with  almost 
incredible  brutality.  They  shoot  our  wounded, 
helpless  on  the  battlefield,  as  well  as  their 
own  when  they  cannot  carry  them  off.  All 
of  the.se  thing's  are  done  by  order  of  VC 
commanders,  and  not  by  a  few  sadistic  In- 
dividuals They  are  communist  policy,  not  In- 
evitable accidents  of  war 

Just  as  the  orders  to  execvite  Viet  Cong 
wounded,  to  prevent  them  lalling  into  allied 
hands  and  giving  intelligence  information. 
must  come  Irr-m.  at  least,  a  VC  battalion 
commander,  the  orders  to  cruclfv  a  child  to 
intimidate  a  village  must  come  from  a  high 
ranking   communist    political    cadreman 

The  Viet  Cone  have  a  duplicate  govern- 
ment tir  every  i)olitlcal  area  in  Vietnam 
These  shadow  governments  exist  at  every 
level  irom  the  .smallest  h.amlet  ,  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  When  the  VC  arc  able  to  caln 
control  of  an  area  their  governments  rule 
there  When  thev  are  not  able  to  cam  control 
their  hidden  governments  supplv  intelligence 
and  try  to  undermliie  the  ettorts  of  the 
legal  governinem 

They  secretly  tax  the  people,  recruit  them 
into  the  Viet  Cong,  f'  rce  them  to  spy  for  the 
VC.  and  terrcnze  the  peasants  Into  ignoring 
or  obstructing  government  and  US  spon- 
.sored  .-elf-help  programs  The  VC  ability  to 
do  all  these  things  is  based  on  lorce  and  ter- 
rorism Special  "terror"  squads  and  regular 
VC  military  lorces  supply  this  whip  lor  the 
shadow  government 

Vietnamese  who  are  loyal  to  Saigon,  or 
who  simplv  resist  being  pushed  around  by 
either  .'^ide.  are  marked  Ic.r  killing  This  is 
\isuallv  done  m  some  horrifying  manner,  to 
intimidate  others,  and  is  often  extended  to 
mcUide  the  victim's  family,  Lven  small  chll- 
(iren  are  butchered.  The  mutilated  bodies  are 
left  in  a  public  .'.pot  to  increase  the  impact 
on  the  villagers  If  possible  the  assa.sslna- 
tions  are  done  in  jjublic  A  jirojiaganda  lec- 
ture IS  L'lven  or  Isafiets  left  at  the  .scene 
telling  the  peasants  this  is  what  happens 
to  those  who  oppose  the  VC 

Saigon,  of  course,  tries  to  prevent  this  from 
happening.  But  the  problem  is  like  the  one 
faced  everywhere  in  the  world  of  trying  to 
prevent  crime.  It  is  impossible  to  be  every- 
where, all  the  time,  in  .sufficient  force.  The 
VC  may  strike  almo.st  anywhere,  Saigon  sel- 
doms  knows   where  they   will   strike   next. 

Small  forts  are  esUiblished  to  guard  the 
villages  These  are  manned  by  local  popular 
forces  or  regional  forces  i  RF  PF  i .  poorly 
trained  and  equipped  With  little  radio  equip- 
ment and  often  without  artillery  support, 
these  forces  are  In  a  dangerous  position  They 
guard  and  patrol  around  the  villages,  but 
are  no  match  for  regular  VC  troops 

Since  the  arrival  of  U.S.  helicopters, 
fighter-bombers,  and  "Dragon  ships"  i  DC- 
3s  equipped  with  flares  and  "mlnl-guns"  fir- 
ing 6  000  rounds  a  minute  i  the  situation  of 
these  little  forts  has  improved.  Each  is  now- 
provided  with  an  arrow  which  can  be  lighted 
at    night,    when    most    attacks    occur,    and 
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moved  to  point  to  the  direction  of  the  as- 
sault This  allows  the  supporting  aircraft  to 
ttnd  the  target  quickly 

When  one  of  these  local  forces  does  a  go<xl 
Job  of  suppressing  the  local  guerrlllds.  who 
supply  the  immediate  force  for  the  shadow 
government,  the  VC  call  for  help  Their  aim 
is  to  eliminate  the  local  force  Depending  on 
Its  size  and  quality  the  VC  ask  for  either  a 
VC  district  CLimpany  or  a  provincial  or  muln 
force  battalion. 

Viet  Cong  military  forces  are  either  terri- 
torial or  mam  force  Territorial  forces  are 
local  guerrilla  squads,  district  i  county  i  com- 
panies, and  provincial  >  state  i  battalions 
These  generally  operate  within  the  boand- 
arles  (i!  the  political  areas  they  support,  and 
are  under  the  control  of  the  VC  government 
of   those   areas 

Main  force  units  operate  in  larger  non- 
politlcal  areas  under  the  control  of  the  Cen- 
tral Otnce  for  South  Vietnam  (COSVINi. 
COSVIN  runs  the  war  and  political  action 
for  the  Communists  m  the  Southern  half  of 
South  Vietnam  In  the  Northern  half  it  Is 
run  directly  from  Hanoi 

The  VC  bureaucracy  rivals  our  own  and 
Its  paperwork  is  voluminous  i  captured  VC 
documents  ire  measured  by  the  pound  i  If  an 
attack  IS  .ipproved,  ,i  unit  Is  selected,  given 
Its  orders  and  a  period  of  time  m  which  to 
accomplish  them  This  time  perlotl  la  usually 
generous.  They  are  alow,  thorough,  and  care- 
ful 

The  local  guerrillas  and  ai?ents  supply  in- 
telligence This  usually  includes  a  precise 
plan  of  the  lort  and  village,  the  number  'if 
allied  troops,  we.ipons  and  equipment,  and 
local  government  supporters  They  also  sup- 
ply guides  to  show  the  way  over  the  terrain 
giving  the  best  cover  (protection  from  Are  i 
and  concealment. 

A  VC  agen:  may  also  have  been  planted 
among  the  trot.'ps  manning  the  tort.  His  Job 
will  be  to  destroy  the  radio,  open  a  gate, 
blow  up  a  weapon  or  the  signal  arrow,  or  kill 
a  sentry  or  officer  What  he  does  depends  on 
the  particular  situation  and  the  attack  plan 

If  a  battalion  is  to  be  used  in  the  attack 
the  dutrlct  company  will  assist  them  The 
Job  of  this  company  will  be  to  prepare  posi- 
tions and  a  baae  lor  the  battalion,  supply 
guides  through  the  district,  and  provide  cov- 
ering iorces  lor  areas  of  possible  danger  dur- 
ing the  attack. 

Plaumng  is  very  complete  .\  .%and  table 
model  of  the  attack  is  always  used  to  show 
the  VC  troops  what  to  do  And  often  deep 
m  the  jungle,  full  sued  models  of  key  parts 
of  the  aefense  will  be  built  and  each  soldier 
shown  exactly  where  he  is  to  go  and  what 
he  IS  to  do 

When  everything  Is  ready  the  attack  is 
madei.  in  bad  weather  or  on  a  moonless  night 
to  hamper  air  support  if  possible.  Often  the 
loyal  local  forces  flght  bravely  with  far  fewer 
resources  than  U  S  troops  enjoy  They  have 
succe&slully  defended  many  forts  or  taken 
heavy  casualties  before  they  were  defeated. 
Sometimes,  having  a  background  of  20  years 
of  defeats  m  this  kind  of  flght.  they  run 
away. 

If  they  lose,  a  reign  of  terror*  follows  in 
the  village  until  a  government  force  arrives 
to  "restore  the  situation  "  But  even  If  the 
government  !orce  regains  military'  control  it 
cannot  repair  the  damage  done.  The  VC  have 
demonstrated  the  government  cannot  pro- 
tect Us  own  troops  or  the  villages.  When  the 
villagers  feel  Saigon  cant  protect  them  they 
will  not  give  their  loyalty  to  the  government 
there. 

This  does  not  mean  the  villagers  will  give 
their  loyalty  to  t;ie  Viet  Cong  They  don't; 
nobody  likes  killers  They  Just  continue  to 
wish  the  war  would  end  and  everyone  would 
go  away  and  leave  them  alone. 

aVALFTY  VARIES    IN    VIETNAMESE     \RMY 

The  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(.\RVNi  is  the  subject  of  many  different 
opinions  and  statements.     It  can't  flght."  "It 
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can  flght."  "It  won't  flght"  "Its  officers  .ire 
corrupt  "  "It  Is  inelBcleiU  '  It  will  .is.suine  .i 
major  share  of  the  flght  in  the  next  two 
years.  ■ 

All  of  these  are  true  to  some  extent  The 
quality  I'f  all  .irinles  viirles  frnni  unit  to  unit 
and  a  description  of  one  unit  is  not  the  de- 
scription of  another  or  of  the  army  .is  a 
whole  The  basic  efficiency  nf  an  iriny  dis- 
regarding size  as  a  criterion  is  determined  by 
the  competence  of  Its  cadre,  the  officers  and 
non-commissloned  officers  iNCOsi  who  lead 
it.  And  by  the  quality  and  scope  of  Its  equip- 
ment and  the  elTectlveness  of  its  logistics,  us 
supply  system. 

Any  people  on  earth  can  be  made  into  good 
soldiers,  but  they  must  be  led  well  to  flght 
well.  Physical  size  Is  no  barrier  to  a  good 
miUt/iry  j)errormaiirp  and  large  -size  Is  not  a 
k;u  !rant*e  of  gr«id  perf  ornuince  Th(>  Viet 
Cjiig  are  small  and  tight  well  The  Gurkhas 
of  Nepal  are  small  and  .ire  one  nf  the  most 
famous  fLirccs  in  the  British  .\rmy,  espe- 
clallv  honored  for  their  ability  in  clo«e  com- 
bat flghtmg  with  knives 

Grenadiers,  selected  for  their  large  size,  are 
famous  fighters  in  many  armies  But  the  big- 
gest of  them  ail,  the  seven  foot  tall  giant 
Potsdam  Grenadiers  of  Fredrick  the  Great, 
were  a  poor  comoat  unit. 

The  quality  level  of  the  .\HVN  cadre  Is 
low.  for  ,1  number  of  reasons.  The  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  the  size  of  the  army  h.is  diluted 
the  experienced  cadre  who  have  been  flght- 
ing  so  long  Combat  losses  reduced  their 
number  in  the  series  of  defeats  just  belore 
we  eiuered  the  war  .And  .ill  too  often  the 
really  g'xxl  cadre  were  killed  trying  to  salvage 
a  desperate  situation  while  their  less  compe- 
tent peers  survived. 

It  t-ikes  training  .ind  experience  to  develop 
good  cadre,  and  these  take  time.  Fifteen 
vears  ago  Korean  army  units  were  not  highly 
regarded.  Today  the  two  Korean  divisions 
fighting  m  Vietnam  are  as  goi:d  as  any  troops 
available  to  us,  and  pver^■ane  acknowledges 
It  Years  of  training,  coupled  with  their  war 
expenence.  have  made  them  into  rtne  army. 
Tr.iining  and  experience  must  be  <if  the 
right  kinds  US  .idvisory  teams  have  dem- 
onstnted  they  have  the  ability  to  provide 
the  traliung  Experience  Is  gained  In  service 
with  troop  units  and  lu  combat  Combat 
expenence  must  Include  succe.sses  belore  a 
really  ijood  cadre  is  developed  Defeat  teaches 
the  h.ird  facts  of  war  but  victory  Is  needed 
to  learn  how  to  win  and  keep  on  vanning. 

.\RVN  troop  units  should  be  committed 
to  operations  in  which  they  have  a  reason- 
ably good  chance  oi  .ichlevlng  victory  They 
have  a  history  of  deleat  that  needs  to  be 
overcome  before  they  can  become  etfettive. 
.\  progriun  similar  to  the  Korean  .Army 
Troops  in  the  US  Army  ■  KATUSA  i  program 
also  needs  to  be  set  up  to  help  provide  the 
needed  cadre  experience  and  overcome  the 
mus  of  a  history  of  defeat 

A  K.ATUSA  type  program  involves  bringing 
ioldlers  of  another  army  into  ours  on  an  in- 
dividual basts  Thev  function  as  regular 
members  of  the  units  they  are  m.  eat  the 
s<ime  lood,  and  use  the  same  equipment.  A 
m(xlined  program  of  this  sort  is  being  used 
on  a  small  scale  Units,  usually  company 
size,  rather  than  individuals  .ire  inserted  Into 
the  U  S  organization,  ARVN  umts  in  this 
program  have  performed  well,  but  raanv  more 
need  to  be  involved.  The  program  also  needs 
to  be  expanded  to  include  individual  Viet- 
namese m  US    units 

Corruption,  .vs  well  !is  incompetence,  does 
exist  in  the  Vietnamese  iirmy.  It  consists  of 
everything  from  diverting  supplies  to  per- 
sonal use  to  using  troops  to  enforce  the  sale 
of  "business  "  licenses  In  between  it  hits  vice 
and  blackmarket  operations.  .AU  of  this  needs 
to  be  cleaned  up 

But  the  biggeet  offense  in  terms  of  reduc- 
ing miUUiry  efficiency.  Is  not  having  a  strict 
merit  system  for  promotions  All  too  often 
good  officers  are  denied  promotion  tor  politi- 
cal reasons  or  us  a  result  of  family  leuds   And 
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political  favoritism  or  family  coniieciloiis 
are  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  iiiiiuy 
military  incompetents. 

Tlie  Vletniune.se  are  not  cciuipped  .i.s  well 
as  US,  units  They  .ire  Just  beginning  to 
receive  the  M-  16  rltle  Their  vehicles  icxcept 
for  some  M-11.3  armored  personnel  carriers  i  . 
helicopters,  and  many  ol  their  weapons  are 
older  models  We  supplv  them  with  .supjjort 
trom  our  units  to  make  up  tor  some  ol  these 
deflclencles.  but  until  they  are  fvirnl.vhed 
equipment  as  good  .is  ours  they  will  imt  loisc 
the  efficiency  or  Initiative  nf  our  units 

Helicopters  which  are  the  key  to  effective 
lighting  111  Vietnam,  are  in  short  iiipjilv 
The  United  States  Is  not  able  to  furnish 
enough  "choppers"  or  pilots  to  take  c.ire  of 
lis  own  units  at  present  This  shortiige  has 
prevented  the  creation  of  .i  second  .urinoblU" 
division  rhis  problem,  esiieclally  the  jillot 
shortage,  will  probablv  not  be  solved  lor  sev- 
eral years  And  even  then  pilots  will  be  re- 
turning to  V'letiiam  every  second  or  third 
year  'Die  solution  of  the  problem  for  the 
ARVN  will  lake  even  longer. 

The  Vietnumese  are  short  of  both  the  in.i- 
terlel  of  war  and  the  means  to  move  it  Items 
as  basic  as  artillery  rounds  are  limited  by  a 
supply  rale  of  stven  nr  e'.tjht  a  day  in  m.iiiy 
cases.  Enough  is  on  hand  to  flght  a  major 
battle,  but  they  do  not  have  enough  to  use 
It  .IS  treely  as  we  do  This  lack  often  limits 
their  employment  to  defensive  or  position 
nperailons 

A  significant  aerial  resupply  cap.ibility  is 
lacking  in  the  AHVN  urcanizatlon.  This  is  a 
necessity  for  conducting  fast  moving  offen- 
sive operations  To  a  large  extent,  it  is  de- 
pendent on  helicopters,  which  means  the 
Vietnamese  will  not  have  it  lor  several  years. 

Equipment  we  have  t;iven  the  .ARVN  units 
seems  to  be  well  maintained,  in  general. 
-Maintenance,  of  course,  is  dependent  .in  the 
scope  and  quality  of  leadership  and  training. 
And  i»s  we  give  them  mure  ctimplex  equip- 
ment these  requirements  will  increase 

Until  the  .AHVN  .s  equipped,  supplied. 
trained,  .md  led  .is  well  as  our  troops  .ire 
they  will  not  perform  well.  Until  they  reach 
this  level  it  is  senseless  to  expect  them  to 
take  over  the  main  burden  of  rtghtlng  the 
Viet  Cong  mam  force  The  switch  will  iifit  be 
made  overnight.  One  unit  at  a  time  will  be- 
come ready  .md  will  be  used.  All  of  the  things 
needed  are  functions  of  time  to  a  certain 
extent  And  the  wav  it  looks  now.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  by  the  standards  of  a  restless, 
impatient   America. 
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COMMEMMOH.\'nN(i       20TH      .-\NNI- 
VERSARY  OF  .STATE  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    t'HIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thjirsday.  Mav  2.  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it 
i.s  fiuin-Iy  tinin«  that  today  v^e  take  time 
to  acclaim  one  of  the  truly  tjenuine  m- 
teniational  miracles  of  this  centurvv  I 
refer,  of  cour.se.  to  the  proKre.ss  made  by 
the  people  of  Lsrael  in  carving  a  dynamic 
and  prosperou.'^  nation  out  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  wildernei>&. 

Today.  May  2.  is  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  foundint'  of  Lsrael  and  as  one  who 
withm  the  pa.st  few  months  had  occasion 
to  tour  Israel  and  see  it  in  one  of  its 
times  of  ijreatest  trial,  I  want  to  join  in 
wishing  this  infant  nation  a  very  happy 
birthday. 

The  lot  of  the  Israeli  Nation,  has  not 
been  an  easy  one.  Despite  all  its  progress 


and  all  of  its  contributions  to  the  world, 
•ts  existence  even  today  is  not  sincerely 
and  hone.stlv  acknowledtted  by  its  Arab 
neighbors  Its  enemies  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  steariv  flow  of  war  materiel  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  even  wanted  it  to 
forgo  a  parade  in  Jerusalem  m  celebra- 
tion of  Us  'Joih  anmver.sary. 

Mr  Siieaker.  I  believi-  the  United 
Stales  can  and  .should  do  a  great  deal 
more  t)  as.sist  Israel  in  its  continuous 
confrontation  by  Soviet  ai  ms.  But  having 
vi.sited  that  country  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  June  war.  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  the  Israelis  will  con- 
tinue to  tlourish  and  to  make  a  place 
for  them.seUi-s  m  the  world  community 
with  or  without  the  a.vMsiance  of  the 
U  S  Government  and  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Kansas  was  one  of  Jtist  a  few  states  be.ir- 
ing  a  relatlvelv  heavy  manpower  calUip  me 
Kansas  Cltv  Chamber  ol  Commerce  was  quick 
to  foresee  the  need  lor  attention  on  the  home 
front  due  the  men  ot  the  t39th.  Prt^ident 
Dillingham's  mes-^age.  now  dlsinbuted  to  a.i 
chambers  of  commerce  In  Kansas,  puts 
the  situation  in  clear,  simple  terms:  '■ll'Pse 
well-trained,  combat-readv  men  .ire  called  on 
to  make  great  sacrUices  now  "  "Most  ol  them 
have  families  who  will  ii«ve  the  imme- 

diate problem  of  getting  along  on  redib'od 
budgets."  Reason  enough  to  extend  nelp  m 
all  wavs  pos.sible. 

This  has  been  a  KC.MO  .-ditoniu 
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BEN  BROWN  IS  DEAD 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


DON'T  FORGET  THEM 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 


(IF    K.^NSVS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdau.  Matj  7.  1968 
Mr.  MIZE  Ml    Stieaker.  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  members  of  the 
C9th  Infantiv  Brigade  recently  activated 
for  duty  are   from  the  Second  District 
of  Kansus    I  tound  the  editorial  broad- 
cast   bv    radio    .station    KCMO,    Kan.sas 
City.  Mo.,  to  be  paiticulaily  apropos.  The 
thrust  of  these  editorial  remarks  by  Jim 
Monroe,    diiectoi    ol    ir.iblic    aflairs    at 
KCMO.  IS  tiiat  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  sacrifices  these  men  and  their  fami- 
lies are  making.  Most  of  them  are  well 
established  in  .jobs  and  good  many  have 
their  own  farming  oi^erations  which  they 
must  eitnei'  sell  or  turn  over  to  .someone 
else  We  have  an  obligation  to  these  serv- 
icemen in  makiiig  it  as  ca.sy  as  possible 
lor  them  to  i-'et  their  personal  affairs  in 
Older  belore  thev  answer  the  call  to  duty. 
and  then  we  mu.st  remember  the  admoni- 
tion   "Don't  Forret  Them."  and  make  it 
lust  as  ca.'^v  for  tliem  to  uet  their  jobs 
back   and   pick   up   their  careers  where 
thty  left  off. 

The    editonal    is    pertinent,    and    its 
^      points  well  taken.  Under  leave  to  extend 
tnv  remarks.  1  place  it  in  the  Extensions 
ol  Remarks: 

D"N"T  FORGFT    fUEM 

A  renviidcr  i=  m  order  for  emplover^  m 
Kansas  on  ben.ilt  ■>:  re-activated  National 
Guardsmen.  About  4.500  men  of  the  69th 
Bris.ide  of  the  Kansas  National  Guard  are 
prcpanns  tor  .ictivo  d'lty  under  a  recent  call- 
tip  bv  the  Defense  Dep;trtment.  For  the  most 
pirt'  these  mea  will  be  leaving  jobs  and 
families  "oehind.  :'.nd  their  home  communities 
should  remember  .-ertain  gu.\r.int«es  provided 

for  the  men. 

President  Jav  B  D.Hiiieham  of  the  Kansas 
Cit-  Kansas  Chamber  of  Commerce  reminds 
pmplover.=  thev  must  ;issure  the  servicemen 
of  their  jobs  when  the  cmerRen^y  is  over  and 
the  troops  return  home.  For  those  leaving 
fimilies  and  financial  obligations  behind, 
there  is  help  through  government  channels 
.aid  laws  giving  them  pnuleges  not  accorded 
civilians  Chamber  President  Dillingham 
urges  employers  and  community  organiza- 
tions to  provide  all  assistance  possible  to  the 
families. 


OF    VlRGI.NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  196S 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  April  30,  Ben.iamm 
Brown  who  owned  and  operated  the 
Service  Liquor  Store  at  1100  9th  Street 
NW  in  Washington,  was  shot  and  killed 
in  his  store  after  warning  a  laru-e  group 
of  teenage  boys  not  to  remo\e  bottles 
from  his  shelves,  Mr.  Brown's  store  had 
been  looted  repeatedly  during  the  recent 
riots  in  Washington,  and  he  had  just  re- 
opened for  business  at  the  time  he  was 
killed. 

The  man  who.  according  to  witnesses 
shot  Mr  Brown,  is  an  employee  of  Pride. 
Inc    a  make-work  program  for  teenagers 
in  Washington  totally  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  i 

This  morning  an  advertisement  spon- 
sored bv  the  Wa.shington.  DC  ,  Retail 
Liquor  Dealers  Association.  Inc.,  ap- 
peared in  the  Washin-ton  Post.  It  ex- 
presses far  more  eloquently  than  I  mieht. 
the  fears  and  concerns  of  busmes.snun  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  over  the  ab.sence 
of  law  and  order  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  commend  it  not  only  to  inv  colleatrues. 
but  to  all  Americans  whose  Capital  city  is 
being  laid  waste  becaase  of  a  lack  of  re- 
sponsible leadership: 

BEN  Brown  Is  DF.^D:    Is  L.^w  Enforcemfnt 
Also  De.ad? 
Brown.   Benjamin:    On  Tuesday.   April   30. 
1968    Benjamin   Brown   of    1900   Lyttonsville 
-d     Silver  Spring.   Md  ,   beloved   husb.'tnd   o. 
Freda  Brown:  devoted  f.-.ther  of  Miss  Barb.'.ra 
Brown  of  Silver  Sprine.  Md.  .Also  .survived  bv 
two    sisters,    Mrs.    Fave    Biaiiken    and    MrF. 
Mollie    Cohen,    both    of    Silver    SprinE.    Md. 
Services  at  the  C.  D.  Goldberii  ,v  Son  Funeral 
Home    5217  9th  st.  nv.-.,  on  Thursday,  May  _, 
at  2   pm.  Interment   B"n.il   Israel   Cemetery. 
In  mourning  at  1900  Lyttonsville  rd  .  Si  ver 
Sprin-'  Md..  Apt.  1106  Pami'y  susgests  in  lieu 
of    flowers    contributions    be    made    to    the 
Steven  Jay   Brown   Memorial   at   -he   Jewish 
Foundation   for   Retarded   Children.   6200  2d 

St.  nw.  ,      ^,         ,  . 

Mr.  Brown  was  shot   while  defending  hi. 

^''s^ould  aijarchv  prevail  because  a  small 
segment  of  the  population  takes  the  law  into 
its  own  hands?  Should  bands  of  hoodlums  be 
.allowed  to  continue  preying  on  law-abiding 
citizens.  NeCTO  and  white? 

When  hoodlums— regardless  of  ase.  sex  or 
color— are  undeterred  by  the  prospect  o.  el- 
fectlve  law-enforcement,  no  one  is  safe,  it 
criminals  can  loot,  burn  and  kill  in  the  Inner 
City  without  fear  of  consequences,  it  is  oii  > 
a  question  of  time  before  you,  your  family 


and  vour  business  c.n  leel  the  olfert  It  makes 
no  difference  where  you  live,  work  or  pla>  • 
When  law  enforcement  cerises,  disrespect  lor 
the   htw   IS   encouraged 

When  you  walk  or  drive  through  many 
areas  of  Washington,  do  you  feel  saf^^r 
scared''  Do  vou  encourage  your  inends  .oid 
relatives    visit    the    Nation's   Capital    at    this 

''"f  the  battle  over'^  Not  lor  the  citizeiis 
whose  lives  are  threate.ied.  Not  lor  the  busi- 
nessmen who  cannot  rebuild  because  the 
cainot  get  lu.surance.  Nut  lor  the  lew  wh 
1  a  e  lunnouiiu  d  the  obstacles  of  ..rson  and 
o^tUig,  and  have  reopened  only  ^u  U.ce  .lew 
threats  of  extortion  and  w-rse  Not  lor  the 
Sle  who  are  out  of  jobs  Not  lor  the  iK>ople 
who  were  burned  .  ut  of   their   humes 

Who  IS  at  luult'.'  Certainly  not  the  uiajorlty 
of  citi/,ens.  white  .ir  Negro  L'''--^-*"  V;'"^,,'-'f 
,„;Oorlty  of  the  poor.  Negro  -;  wbUe.  C^er- 
i.anly  not  the  iKillccinaM  .m  the  be.it.  who 
must  otaev  order.'^ 

This  IS  no  revolt  ot  v.iuth  ..L-amst  mder 
generations.  This  is  no  revolt  ol  U.e  ,Kx>r 
t'alnst  the  wealthy.  This  is  no  y^  o^J^^ 
Civil  Rights  movement  whose  r< -^-1  <  ^^ '^ 
Know  th.it  UU.pia  dt^sn'l  i.ave  ".o  be  built  on 

'"iris  an  open  ..Ua<  k  by  a  lew  criminals 
agaln^^t  a  community  that  lark.s  'irm  e.ider- 
ship  ,>nd  the  rouraee  "o  demand  t'^-''  '^« 
leaders  exercise  their  .u.thorlty— -r  resign^ 

We  believe  that  law  ^-^'''Z'T  ,  '^'''^, 
when  the  jMlKe  are  handcuffed  in.stead  of 
U,e  criminals  We  l>eheve  that  citizens  are 
f.niiiled  to  protection  and  .s.ilety. 

■^V  ore  s  he  .aletv.  Mr  Murphy'^  Where  is 
the  :  otectlon  Mr  Murphv?  %yi,ere  w.  1  ti-ng- 
edv  strike  next?    Today,  the  In.ier  ^  to- 

morrow, the  residential  ,.reas.  U>e  suburb,- 
Tod.v  Ben  Brown.  Tomorrow??? 
..•Nrs'/^rd  bvcau.c  somr  o/  .-  ■',«>.'  lo-^t  our 
Urrs  maw  of  us  havr  lo.t  our  poperf.  and 
a  of  u^  M  to  prrseni-  lav  and  ordrr  ,or 
all  "l.'dcnts  Of  ,Hc  Wa.,an,tw,  ar.a  ami  /o," 
(/,(■   UiiUiCl   Stutrs    u-r   lojC- 


l:-^E   in    WASHINGTON  •    DAILY 
VIOLENCE  AS  ::.^UAL 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

of    I.i'fl.slAN^ 
,N    IHK  IIOI-SK     )r'HI:;Pi<[      KNTATIVKS 

Tursduv.  M(lV  r.  l'.»i^ 
Ml  W\GfTONKER.  Mr.  Speake: ,  I  am 
sti'ie  most  Members  en.ioy  the  riailVi;^': 
,  mn  of  Bill  Gold  m  the  Wa.shin'^ton  Po.s 
as  I  do  I  think  Mr.  Gold  capsuled  a  good 
l,ovtrait  ol  life  in  WashmLton  in  his  col- 
Ln  tins  inoinm.  wiU.  a  ^-:^J^ 
he  called.  "So  What  El:.e  Is  Ne^.  These 
Days?'  In  case  anyone  mr-sed  .t.  i  in- 
sert It  here  in  the  RrcoRi-: 

■o  \Vn«T  Et.sF,  TS  Niw  Thfsf  Days? 
There  inav  have  'oe^^n  unrc-t  .aid  violence 
PlseXre  in  the  world,  hut  here  at  home  it 
•.-•is:    '   routine  weekend. 

A  ciec"^  a  Avenue  drug  .^tore  that  had  l^een 
bu-rnrdurlng  l..st  month'.s  not  -as  tin  shed 

--^/^yitSnpraii^i^^r^:^ 

woman  wcus  shot  dead  luid  a  man  -'"^ercd  pun 
wounds.  An  Arlington  man  wa.s  serlousl. 
wounded  in  a  shootinz  at  a  parts. 

On  Monroe  Street  ne..  a  gang  of  2  '^en- 
..ers  'hrew  rocks  and  bottles  throuch  ^he 
■"indows  of  a  motel,  tried  to  lorce  their  way 
into  a  room,  upset  a  soft  drink  machine  and 
broke  pluml^ins  connection...  thereby  caus- 
irg  water  to  flood  through  several  rooms. 
'"'Then  the  .ar.g  went  out  on  the  street_  beat 
up  a  lone  pedestrl?n,  cut  him  unth  .i  knife, 
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nit  him  on  the  head  wiih  a  soft  drtnk  )>otUe. 
And  took  »74  from  hLs  pocket 

I.'  It  hddn  c  been  for  the  shocklni?  news 
.'rum  DC  Stadium  *here  the  Bnltlmore 
Orlolea  did  violence  to  our  beloved  Nata.  wo 
might  have  considered  this  *  placid,  routine 
ind   thoroughly  enjoyable  weekend 

But  *e  mu-sr  face  reality,  and  waste  no 
time  on  ifs  Remedial  action  Ls  urgently 
needed  Factd  axe  facts  The  Nats  need  more 
hitting — and  qvilckly 


THE  Ot'TLOOK   FOR  SPACE 
EXPLOF<ATION 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

nr     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATTVES 

Tw-Mday.  Mai/  7.  I'JSS 

Mr  MIIXER  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  Dr  VVernher  von  Braun.  who 
lias  done  suc.^i  an  out.itanding  job  :n  the 
e.xploratiorj  of  space,  spoke  at  the  Dr 
Robert  H.  .Goddard  memorial  dinner. 
sponsored  by  the  National  Space  Club, 
on  March  5.  1968 

His  topic  was    The  Outlook  for  Space 
Exploration.'    and  I  commend  the  read- 
ing of  his  speech  to  all  n.y  colleagues 
The   OtrrLooK   fob   Space   Exploration 

i  Speech  by  Dr  Wernher  von  Braun  i 
Dr    Robert  H    Ouddard,  the  man  In  whose 
honor  this  dui.ner  Is  held,  literally  lighted  the 
r.res  of  rocketry  which  ushered  in  our  Twen- 
'.leth  Century  Space  .^ge 

Dr  Ooddard's  earliest  experiments  reflected 
his  vision  of  the  destiny  of  rocket  propulsion 
■A- hen  he  demonstrated  that  rockets  work  in 
.1  vacuum 

Dr  Gijddard  w.is  also  a  pioneer  In  another 
respect  he  was  probably  the  first  victim  of 
.1  credibility  itap  with  the  public  When  his 
:lasslc  book,  A  Method  of  Reaching  High 
.Altitudes,  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
m  1919.  It  created  m  international  sensation 
jvernlght  Dr  Gcddard  s  careful  muthemati- 
.al  calculations  and  e.\perlmental  data  were 
understood  only  by  his  sclentirtc  colleagues 
But  the  public  wus  electrlHed  by  that  part  of 
the  Smithsonian  3  publicity  release  that 
noted  that  Dr  Ooddard  s  multiple  stage 
rix-ket  r:ilsed  the  possibility  of  sending  ro 
the  surtace  of  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  most  brilliant 
powder  which,  being  ignited  on  impact. 
would  be  plainly  visible  in  a  powerful  tele- 
scope ■' 

Editorial  writers  for  such  newspapers  as 
•he  staid  and  authoritative  New  York  Times 
ridiculed  the  shy  professor  for  Imitating 
Jules  Verne  and  writing  an  "adventure 
novel  Horrified  by  the  publicity  and  lack 
L)f  understanding  of  his  real  purposes.  Dr 
Ooddard  withdrew  Into  secrecy,  restricting 
information  about  his  further  progress  to 
his  sponsors. 

The  lack  of  public  support  tor  the  expan- 
sion of  his  research  was  the  price  Dr  Ood- 
dard had  to  pay  for  his  seclusion  Today,  we 
i!i  NAS.\  who  work  in  the  goldfish  bowl  of 
endless  publicity,  are  sometimes  envious  of 
Dr  Gcxldard  s  isolation  We  can  fully  un- 
derstand why  he  preferred  to  work  without 
fanfare  A  goldflsii  bowl  has  Its  problems, 
too, 

-Although  the  pufevc  did  not  romprehend 
'he  d«pth  of  Dr  God^rd's  research.  It  fol- 
lowed cloeely  in  j,  jupertlciaj  way.  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  "moon  rocket  man  '  Newa 
writers,  who  may  lack  the  omniscience  some- 
times attributed  to  editorial  writers,  are  at 
leas:  gifted  with  .jmnlpresence  They  rec- 
ognized a  good  news  story  In  Dr    Ooddard. 


EXTENMONS  OF  REMARKS 

knd  their  articles  were  unuii.v  'arrled  in 
the  fr')nt  p-ige  The  remoteiituw  f  tun  desert 
launch  site  m  .New  Mexico  and  his  attempts 
at  secrecy  only  stimulated  their  queries  .md 
quickened   their  speculations 

For  almost  f.>rty  years  Dr  Ooddard  per- 
sistently followed  the  quest  of  his  Holy 
Orall.  establishing  milestones  all  along  his 
trail  In  addition  to  his  proof  that  rockets 
work  well  in  a  vacuvun.  and  lUs  analysis  that 
multlstoge  rockets  c^in  reach  the  moon,  he 
conducted  the  ttrst  static  tests  and  first  test 
flight  of  a  liquid-fuel  nx-ket,  and  the  first 
succeaaful  flight  of  a  gyroBcoplcaJ I y -con- 
trolled rocket,  to  mention  only  a   few 

The  depth  and  wrlde  range  of  Dr  (ioddard's 
restless  Inquiries  Into  rocketry  and  space  ex- 
ploration were  finally  revealed,  not  In  the 
numerous  newspaper  articles,  but  In  the  200 
or  more  patents  which  he  obtained  nifist  of 
which  were  classltled  "Secret  '  Tliese  patent.s. 
covering  the  entire  spectrum  of  ri>cketry. 
were  qiute  a  revelation  to  ine  and  others 
who  SHW  thera  for  the  first  time  after  World 
War  II 

Dr  Gixldards  papers,  edited  by  his  widow. 
.Mrs  Esther  Ooddard.  will  rest  permanently 
in  the  new  Ooddard  Memorial  Library  at 
Clark  University  There  on  the  Ciinipus  where 
he  rlrst  taught  physics  and  began  hia  experl- 
menta.  his  writings  will  constitute  n  lasting 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Americas  first 
pioneer  In  rocketry,  whose  Incisive  .search 
for  truth  went  largelv  unrecognized  and  un- 
sung during  his  lifetime. 

The  public's  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  space  exploration  have  been  broadened  by 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  first  dec- 
.ide  of  the  space  age,  but  a  great  muny  peo- 
ple in  the  space  program  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  an  apparent  decline  In  popular 
support  of  space  activities 

.\menca  s  achievements  in  space  have  been 
well  publicized.  The  public  has  set-n  the 
R-i.ni?er,  Lunar  Orblter,  and  Surveyor  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon,  the  striking  .Manner 
photographs  ..f  NLirs.  and  it  knows  the  -Mer- 
cury and  Gemini  astronauts  who  have  orbit.ed 
the  earth  on  a  flrst-niune  basis  But  the  ci\- 
pability  that  made  these  teat.s  possible  the 
underlying  .scleiu-e  and  technology  the  in- 
herent value  of  delving  deeper  inuj  the  mys- 
teries of  the  atmosphere  .uid  .«pace.  .md  the 
mechanism  by  which  Increased  .scientific 
knowledge  enhances  economic  and  social 
progress  are  apparently  little  understood  or 
.ippreclated  on  a  wide  basis 

Just  as  m  Dr  Ooddard  s  early  days,  public 
enthusuism  has  been  generated  largelv  bv 
the  great  .ulventurous  appeal  of  going  into 
space  The  prospecta  of  leaving  earth  u^)  ex- 
plore the  unknown,  the  excitement  of  impor- 
tant scientific  discoveries,  the  boldness  and 
aud.icity  of  attempting  such  an  undertitklng 
the  huge  size  of  the  effort  and  the  harnessed 
fury  of  launch  vehicles  attracted  widespread 
human  interest  and  awe 

But  now  that  a  large  number  if  firsts  have 
been  established  in  space,  and  ,is  flights  have 
become  more  routine  and  .success  more  com- 
mon, much  of  the  public's  enthusiasm  has 
subsided  And  with  the  loss  of  enthusla.sm 
there  has  i-ome  a  decline  In  popular  support 
and  consequently  reductions  m  (undlng  for 
space  There  was  no  loud  public  outcry  last 
year  when  the  budget  pnrjioeed  for  .NASA 
was  reduced  by  the  Congress  to  a  level  that 
forced  the  cancellation  .jf  several  follow-on 
programs  that  were  nei-essury  to  continue 
our  forward  progress  This  quietness  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  public  clamor  ten  vears 
ago  for  an  all-out  effort  to  re-estjiibllsh  this 
nation's  technological  leadership  .ifter  .Sput- 
niks I  and  II, 

Of  course,  the  public  that  was  .so  notice- 
ably quiet  last  year  Is  the  same  public  'hat 
foots  the  bin  for  space  expenditures  But  it 
Is  also  the  very  same  public  that  will  benefit 
so  broadly  from  practical  .ippllcatlons  jf 
space  science  and  technology  in  the  years  to 
come 
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Another  annua!  space  budget,  lor  Fiscal 
Yetir  19«9  IS  nov*-  before  Congress  It  Ls  un- 
doubtedly the  most  crucial  budget  lor  the 
lutMic  of  space  that  a  I'resident  has  sub- 
mitted since  this  nation  made  the  decision 
to  become  a  spacefarlng  luitlon  I  hope  that 
the  hearings  before  the  Committees  of  con- 
greiss  will  spark  a  great  public  debate  that 
will  delve  inui  the  ixislc  (luestlons  of  what 
we  can  .md  should  do  m  spuce  reM-arch  .iiul 
the  true  worth  of  tills  lechiiologlc.U  under- 
taking,  for  science  and  society 

.Any  evaluatum  of  the  worth  of  the  space 
pn.>gr;un  must  naturally  consider  the  status 
of  the  prognim  tixlay  For  the  purpo.se  of 
putting  the  subject  Into  neat  categories  we 
might  say  that  .iny  fxploraUon  falls  into 
three  general  ph.ises  reconnaissance,  ex- 
ploration   and  exploitation 

The  great  task  of  .NASA  m  present,  is  in 
the  second  phafie  the  exploration  category. 
Numerous  unmanned  reconiuii.s.sance  .ictlvi- 
ties  are  matters  oi  historical  record.  The  Ex- 
plorer, the  Pioneer,  Rjinger  Surveyor.  Lun.ir 
Orblter  .md  the  Mariner  lunar  .md  planetary 
spacecraft  have  all  made  .slgnillcanl  conlrl- 
bulioiLs  to  our  understanding  of  the  world, 
the  moon,  and  'Uir  sister  planets  Many  more 
slmilaj-  mls-slons  .iro  ii»eded  to  yield  more 
detailed   knowledge  ol   ■>ur  solar  system. 

However,  in  order  to  bring  to  bear  the  most 
powerful  tool  known  In  the  universe,  the 
mind  of  man,  into  .i  direct  confrontation  with 
the  space  frontier  a  man  must  in  many  cases. 
go  to  rhe  objects  to  be  studied  .As  an  example, 
we  can  gain  inuch  u.se!ul  information  about 
the  .Antarctic  region  bv  .lerlal  nights  and  by 
opemtlon  of  parachute-dn>pp«»d  automatic 
envlronmenuil  .sensing  .md  data  ir.msml.sslon 
packages  But.  it  has  been  round  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  mounting  a  powerful  ex- 
pedition of  men  to  xo  to  that  continent  Op- 
eration Deep  Freeze  illustrated  the  v.ilue  and 
potential  of  digging  into  the  .secrets  of  that 
vast   unknown   w.asteland  ni   person. 

In  maimed  space  exploration  we  liave  al- 
ready completed  -he  preliminary  pha.se  of  our 
endeavor  -the  reconnai.s,sancc  lllehts  Mer- 
cury and  Gemini  took  us  inU)  e.irth  orbit 
luid  showed  us  that  man  can  function  and 
fly  his  spacecraft  there  'or  extended  jienods 
of  time  .And  now  in  Project  .Apollo,  we  .u-e 
on  the  verge  of  proving  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  we  can  mount  expeditions 
to  land  on  extraterrestrial  siirf.ices 

In  the  paralleling  program  of  .Af>ollo  .Appli- 
cations we  shall  demonstrate  vividly  that. 
once  man  h.is  been  transpKarted  into  .space 
.md  provided  the  pnjper  tools,  eqiupment. 
and  lUiug  environment  he  can  spend  really 
long  periods  of  time  there  doing  useful  titsks. 
In  manned  space  flight,  we  .tre  beginning 
the  exploration  phase,  .md  laying  the  ground- 
work to  .Insure  our  abllUy  to  exploit  the 
newly  explored  regions  of  space  in  a  fashion 
useful    to    all    mankind. 

Some  N.AS.A.  programs,  of  course,  have  al- 
ready entered  the  third  or  exploitation  phase 
of  space  exploration  Examples  of  this  .ire  in 
the  cormnunic.itions  and  meteorological 
fields  But  the  NAS.A  progr.im  is  many  faceted 
The  scope  and  breadth  of  the  U  S.  program  is 
unsurpassed  It  considers  all  .isf>ects  of  space 
activities.  The  earth  itself  and  Its  complete 
atmospheric  blanket  are  studied.  The  sun, 
moon,  the  planets,  and  Interplanetary  space 
Itself  are  objects  of  intense  observation  and 
research  And  we  Slave  gained  a  new  respect 
:or  the  Interrelationship*  of  the  earth.  Its 
atmosphere  and  'he  -solar  system. 

Now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  expand- 
ing opptorrunltles  and  Increasing  applications. 
Up  to  now  we  have  had  to  devote  our  fvill 
energies  to  working  on  the  means  by  which 
we  reach  into  space  Now  that  the  plpellnea 
are  filling  with  .space  hardware,  more  and 
more  of  our  preoccupation  Is  turning  toward 
t.he  question  of  what  can  be  done  to  assure 
that  the  people  who  have  supported  our 
program — the  people  of  the  enlre  country^ 
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receive  the  lull  range  of  benefits  which  can 
be  derived  Irom  space  exploitation 

In  this  transition  period,  we  have  drawn 
inspiration,  guidance,  and  concrete  assist- 
ance irom  all  .ireas  of  our  national  commu- 
nity- government,  academic,  and  Industrial. 
With  this  assistance  we  have  been  bringing 
more  sharply  into  locus  the  nature  of  NASA's 
complete  role  in  space  Tlie  role  Is  one  of 
service — service  to  the  community  of  science 
and  technolouy.  the  i-ommunlty  of  Industry, 
and  to  the  entire  community  of  individual 
citizens  whose  personal  investment  of  faith 
and  resources  makes  tJtie  space  program  pos- 
sible and  worthwhile 

Now.  lets  ^o  back  briefly  about  ten  years 
and  review  the  charier  given  NASA  when  this 
civilian  .space  agency  was  lormed  in  1958.  Its 
objectives  were:  the  expansion  of  human 
knowledge;  improvement  of  aeronautical  and 
sp.ice  vehicles;  development  and  operation  of 
space  vehicles;  long-range  studies  for  peace- 
lul  and  sclenlilic  use  of  aeronautics  and 
space:  US  leadership  in  aeronautics  and 
space;  .md  the  transfer  of  aeronautics  and 
space  inlormatlon  between  civilian  and  mili- 
lar\  agencies 

Diese  remain  our  objectives  today,  as  we 
enter  the  second  decade  of  tlie  Space  Age. 
proving  the  wisdom  of  those  who  first  charted 
our  course  in  space  Tlie  experiences  of  the 
past  ten  years,  however,  have  placed  us  In  a 
much  more  .idvantageous  position  to  attain 
these  objectives 

Building  primarily  on  the  technology  base 
ol  the  Department  ol  Delens.e  in  rocketry, 
,ind  reiving  heavily  on  the  military  services 
for  launch  vehicles,  launch  sites,  tracking,  re- 
covery forces,  and  other  aid.  NASA  and  its 
contractors  have  traveled  very  far  and  very 
rapidlv  in  both  inaimed  and  unmanned  pro- 

itrams- 

There  are  .several  possible  reasons  for  the 
publics  matter-of-lact  attitude  toward  space 
today — the  slowdown  in  Russian  space  ac- 
tivities, the  Vietnam  War,  social  concerns, 
and  the  sobering  effect  of  the  Apollo  204 
trixgedy,  among  others.  But  basically,  I  feel 
that  we  have  lailed  to  present  a  good  case 
for  sp.-ice  research  and  its  potential  payoffs. 
We  .may  be  given  a  second  chance  to  do  so 
during  the  next  two  years  with  the  resump- 
tion of  manned  space  flights.  Because  of  the 
human  interest  ingredient  of  the  first  truly 
extraterrestrial  manned  exploration,  public 
enthusiasm  for  space  should  be  revived.  Diu-- 
ing  this  time  we  should  make  a  sustained 
effort  to  create  the  proper  climate  for  con- 
tinuing in  space  on  a  less  emotional  and 
more  logical  basis. 

The  Mercury  and  Gemini  Projects  were  the 
foundation  for  the  manned  space  flight  capa- 
bllitv  which  is  now  being  expanded  In  Proj- 
ect Apollo.  To  achieve  the  goal  of  a  manned 
lunar  landing,  the  most  difficult  Journey  ever 
planned  by  men.  we  have  designed,  built, 
and  tested  some  highly  sophisticated  launch 
vehicles  and  spacecraft. 

With  the  flight  of  the  lunar  module  on 
January  22.  every  piece  of  the  Apollo  Saturn 
space  vehicle  has  now  been  successfully  flight 
tested.  We  are  so  pleased  with  the  results  of 
these  research  and  development  flights  that 
we  hope  for  an  acceleration  in  the  Apollo 
flight  schedule  announced  for  the  next  two 
years.  If  all  goes  well,  we  shall  land  on  the 
moon  within  the  next  twenty-two  months,  as 
planned  in  1961— if  we  are  not  held  up  by 
having  to  pass  through  Russian  customs. 

The  next  major  step  in  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  a  national  manned  space  flight 
capability  will  be  taken  in  the  Apollo  Appli- 
cations Program,  which  will  permit  flights  up 
to  one  vear  in  duration,  AAP  will  makynaxl- 
mum  use  of  present  knowledge,  hardware, 
and  organizations,  and  will  provide  a  great 
deal  of  data  on  man's  ability  to  perform  use- 
ful work  in  space 

The  Journey  will  last  about  ten  days. 
NASA  has  become  convinced,  by  virtue  of 
studies    and    experience,    that    a    manned, 


earth-orbltlng  space  station  is  the  next  logi- 
cal, practical,  and  necessary  step  In  the  con- 
tinuing development  of  manned  space  flight 
Our  flrst  missions  in  the  Apollo  Applications 
Program,  preparations  lor  which  are  now 
underway,  will  be  Interim  steps  toward  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  this  goal. 

In  these  early  AAP  missions,  our  attention 
will  be  focused  on  our  ov«.-n  earth,  ,ind  to- 
ward the  sun.  And  later,  jjerhaps.  toward 
the  stars. 

When  we  flrst  sent  iiistnunents  ajid  men 
into  earth  orbit,  we  realized  that  we  had 
reached  a  platform  that  was  not  only  valu- 
able for  looking  outward  toward  the  universe. 
but  one  that  also  gave  us  a  new  perspective 
of  earth.  As  our  home,  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing planet  in  the  solar  system  NASA's  ex- 
perience in  aeronautical  and  sp.ice  research 
during  the  past  decadt  has  also  given  us  a 
renewed  appreciation  for  the  interrelation- 
ships of  the  earth,  its  atmosphere,  and  the 
sun. 

Platforms  in  earth  orbit  are  proving  use- 
ful for  global  communications  systems,  for 
navigational  aids  for  ships  and  planes,  for 
studying  global  weather  patterns,  and  for 
mapping  purposes  In  the  Apollo  Applica- 
tions Program  we  shall  continue  to  study 
the  earth.  We  shall  expand  the  photographic 
coverage  of  the  earth  l>egun  by  the  astronauts 
In  the  Gemini  flights  We  are  also  deeply 
interested  in  infrared  and  other  remote 
sensing  techniques  for  the  obsf  vatlon  of 
earths  natural   resources  from   orbit 

And  in  the  Apollo  Applications  Piogram 
we  shall  have  the  first  opportunity  to  raise 
a  telescope  and  other  instruments  above  the 
filtering  blanket  of  the  earth's  atmos|)here 
for  direct  observation  of  the  sun.  the  source 
of  energy  that  sustains  life  on  earth. 

The  Apollo  Applications  missions  will 
make  use  of  both  the  Saturn  IB  and  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicles,  and  most  of  the  modules 
of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  developed  In  Proj- 
ect Apollo.  In  addition,  the  .S-IVB  rocket 
stage,  which  Is  used  as  the  second  stage  of 
the  Saturn  IB  and  the  third  stage  of  the 
Saturn  V.  will  be  converted  into  living  quar- 
ters  and    laboratory    for    the    astronauts. 

Other  Items  of  hardware  and  Instrumenta- 
tion will  be  added  to  make  the  Workshop  a 
semi-permanent  base  of  operations  for  astro- 
nomical and  other  scientific  observations, 
biomedical  research,  technological  develop- 
ments,  and   earth   resources   studies. 

The  Saturn  I  Workshop  is  essentially  a 
rocket  stage  that  has  been  used  for  propul- 
sion during  a  regular  ml-ssion.  After  It  has 
placed  its  pavload  into  orbit,  and  thereby 
gone  into  orbit  itself,  the  excess  propellants 
from  the  10.000-cublc  foot  hydrogen  tank 
are  vented  into  space  and  the  tank  is  pres- 
surized with  a  breathable  atmosphere  to  al- 
low astronauts  to  live  safely  inside.  The 
Workshop  will  provide  a  crew  station  with 
almost  fifty  times  the  Inu-rior  space  avail- 
able to  the  astronauts  in  the  Apollo  space- 
craft. 

Added  to  the  S-IVB  stage  before  Launch  is 
an  airlock  that  provides  oxygen,  power  con- 
trol, and  life  support  lor  the  astronauts  en- 
tering the  tank.  Several  items,  such  as  a  com- 
bination floor  and  celling,  the  framework  Inr 
crew  quarters,  and  handholds  are  preinst.illed 
in  the  stage  during  its  manufacture.  A  mul- 
tiple docking  adapter  attached  to  the  air- 
lock permits  the  .astronauts  in  the  com- 
mand/service module  of  the  Apollo  space- 
craft, launched  after  the  Workshop  is  in  or- 
bit, to  dock  with  it.  Their  first  visit  will  '..^st 
up  to  28  days.  After  placing  the  Workshop 
into  storage,  they  will  return  to  earth  in  the 
command /service  module.  Jettisoning  the 
service  module  beiore  reentry. 

The  Saturn  I  Workshop  will  be  revisited 
by  a  crew  of  astronauts  the  following  year. 
An  additional  Saturn  IB  launch  will  place 
the  lunar  module  Apollo  Telescope  Mount 
Into  orbit,  and  it  will  be  Joined  with  the 
Workshop.  The  Apollo  Telescope  Mount  con- 
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slsis  of  five  experiments  with  nine  different 
instruments  that  will  track  and  ob.serve  var- 
ious segments  of  the  solar  disk  and  specific 
items  of  interest  on  the  sun  The  second  mis- 
sion will  be  continued  up  U)  5t>  days  The 
Workshop  may  be  revisited  from  one  to  three 
Limes  'nie  .Saturn  I  Workshop  will  be  an 
interim  step  •lOV^'ard  .i  pr.ip.xsecl  Saturn  V 
Workshop  In  this  proposal  the  .S  IVB  stage 
would  be  complet-ely  outfitted  on  tlie  ground 
lor  Its  role  lu;  living  quarters  .iiid  lab.^ralory. 
Even  the  .Apollo  Telescope  .Mount  would  be 
lK>sitloned  beiore  launch  When  placed  into 
orbit  by  the  lirst  iv.(j  stages  o!  the  Siiurn  V, 
this  greatly  improved  workshop  would  be 
there,  ready  .md  waiting  for  occupancy  by  tlie 
expected  space  travelers,  like  ,i  big  motel  in 
the  sky. 

We  could  even  contact  the  Gideon  .Society 
International  to  see  il  it  would  like  to  |jlace 
.1  Bible  in  each  roi)m  for  the  astronauts. 

The  Workshops  will  .Uso  give  u.s  .m  oppor- 
tunity for  further  study  and  development  of 
techniques  for  the  observation  of  earth's 
natural  resources  from  orbit.  This  is  an  ,irea 
in  which  international  cooperation  in  space 
can  be  increased,  and  one  which  holds  im- 
mense potential  for  benefiting  mankind 
More  than  80  nations  .ire  .ilready  cooperat- 
ing vs.-ith  the  United  States  in  such  fields  .is 
communications.  mete.->ro!ogy.  and  tracking 
of  manned  space  llights  and  instrumented 
deep  spjiceprobes.  Now  the  first  cooperative 
international  research  j)rogram  in  the  earth 
re.^iources  area  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States.  Brazil,  and  .Mexic  Tiie  sign- 
ing of  this  agreement  v^-as  widely  hailed  its 
the  opening  of  an  entirely  new  area  for  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation 

More  than  25  scientists  from  Mexico  and 
Brazil  began  a  four-month  study  course  at 
the  Manned  Sp.vcecralt  Center  m  Houston  in 
Pebrtiary  to  learn  more  .iboul  using  remote 
sensors  to  make  better  use  ol  their  nations' 
natural  resources  Experts  m  such  fields  aA 
.tgriciilture.  lorestry.  geography,  hydrology, 
and  oceanography  .ire  brought  together  lor 
the  study.  It  is  I'loped  that  selected  remote 
sensing  techniques  can  be  carried  out  on 
selected  sites  by  planes  Later,  it  inay  be  pos- 
sible to  extend  these  i)rinclples  to  continuous 
observations  Irom  satellites  in  earth  orbit. 
Data  obtained  by  satellite  may  help  inter- 
national agencies  to  m.itch  earth's  dw-lndling 
resources  vvnth  the  everyday  needs  ol  .i  grow- 
ing population. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  bare-bones 
budget  for  NASA  this  year,  Tlie  authorization 
request  Is  .$700  million  below  the  amount  re- 
quested last  year,  and  rjne-thlrd  less  than 
NASA's  peak  iDUdget  in  Fiscal  Year  1966 

Tills  year's  request  certainly  does  not  meet 
all  the"  nation's  needs  in  aeronautics  and 
space.  To  operate  within  its  framework. 
NASA  is  having  to  cancel  some  projects, 
stretch  out  others,  sharply  curtail  it.s  plans 
for  future  activities,  and,  more  significantly, 
reduce  personnel 

I  slncerelv  believe  that  the  space  program 
will  suffer  immediate  and  Irreparable  dam- 
age if  substantial  amounts  are  cut  from  the 
request  now  before  Congress  If  you  cut  deep- 
ly into  the  space  program,  you  are  not  ellml- 
riatlng  hardware,  but  people.  NASA  does  not 
buy  a  lot  of  hardware.  Most  of  our  money 
goes  into  salaries  and  administrative  support 
for  the  thousands  of  Individuals  in  Govern- 
ment, science,  and  industry  who  conceive  the 
plans  for  space  projects,  who  design,  fabri- 
cate, test,  and  launch  the  sophisticated 
space  vehicles. 

When  funding  is  reduced,  these  teams  of 
skilled  individuals  must  be  dispersed  The 
tremendous  asset  that  you  have  paid  for  is 
gone  with  their  departure,  scattered  to  the 
winds.  To  attempt  to  reconstitute  such  a 
team  after  a  laose  of  two  or  three  years  would 
bs  outrageously  expensive.  Many  former 
members  of  the  f^m  would  not  be  available, 
and  their  knowledge  :md  experience  would  be 
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Ijst  wirn  them  To  recruit  and  train  replace- 
ments would  be  ume-cnnsuminK 

To  disband  a  team  tllce  the  one  at  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  that  performed  the 
Ranker.  Svirveyor.  and  Mariner  exploits  In 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  until  more 
funds  become  available  for  further  projects, 
would  be  mvich  worse  than  disbanding  a 
flrst-rla*i  wlnnlnK  football  team,  and  send- 
ln,<  them  home  for  a  couple  of  years  If  you 
suddenly  called  them  back  one  fall,  and  told 
them  to  dress  out  In  their  uniforms  for  the 
iipenin^  game  of  the  season,  you  would  have 
a  disaster  on  vmr  hunds 

During  World  War  II.  many  schools  stop- 
ped playing  football  When  they  resumed 
their  schedules  after  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
WIS  several  years  before  they  could  have  a 
respectable  winning  streak  again 

There  are  places  other  than  the  space  pro- 
gram where  cuts  can  be  made  without  such  a 
traumatic  experience.  The  Federal  highway 
program,  for  instance,  could  survive  a  tem- 
p<jrarv  setback  with  much  less  disruption. 
You  can  pour  concrete  freeway  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  stop  your  construction  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
same  point  and  begin  pouring  concrete  again 
with  minlmytjj  preparation  If  vou  temporar- 
ily reduce  yywr  highway  constrxiction  pro- 
gram, you  do  not  destroy  a  unique  organiza- 
tional capability  You  deprive  the  economy 
of  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  improved 
roads  for  a  time,  but  you  do  not  lose  your 
ability  to  resume  the  project  quickly,  with- 
out havinsc  to  go  through  f.  learning  process, 
when  funds  again  become  available 

Niunerous  studies.  b<«>ks.  papers,  .ind 
articles  have  been  written  and  published  for 
several  years  now  on  the  worth  of  the  space 
program  The  .authors  Include  scientists, 
economists,  businessmen,  legislators,  and 
philosophers  T)ie  'TiUies  and  benefits  of 
space  research  are  grouped  into  scientific, 
political  military,  educntlonal.  economic, 
.md  six!ial  categories 

Speculation  on  the  potential  benefits  from 
space  m.ide  onlv  a  few  vears  ago  were  vague 
and  indefinite  TkIuv  they  are  tar  more 
visible,  credible,  and  .it tractive  to  potential 
users  ,^nd  vet  even  nc)W  while  we  nrr  largely 
within  the  exploration  phase  of  spare  ex- 
ploration and  stl  1  looking  forward  to  the  ex- 
ploitation phase,  t  IS  impossible  to  make  pre- 
dlctuins  with  certainty  and  finality  History 
teaches  ua  that  the  greatest  pavolTs.  the 
ones  which  will  be  the  most  revolutionary, 
the  rr,u»t  significant  and  have  the  widest  ip. 
plication,  mav  well  come  from  some  unfore- 
seen aspect  of  the  program,  or  from  dis- 
coveries vet  to  come 

An  article  in  the  current  ^ci>'nce  magazine 
reminds  us  of  this  point.  Nobel  Laureate 
Ch.irles  H  Townes  presents  a  good  case  for 
basic  scientific  research.  Ten  yearr.  ago. 
Dr  Townes  points  out.  tew  areas  of 
:)hvsiis  se'>m  .>s  unpromising  fr^m  the 
practical  viewpoint  as  Investigations  of 
nteractlons  between  microwaves  and 
.;as  nijlecuies  Since  practical  nppllca- 
■tons  could  not  be  clearly  foreseen  to 
■nter  on  the  balance  side  of  the  ledger  against 
^•xpendltures  for  research,  industrial  labora- 
•ories  neglected  the  field.  leaving  It  primarily 
•o  university  researchers.  To  the  amazement 
,if  everyone  this  "impractical"  basic  research 
quickly  produced  the  laser  and  maser.  which 
ire  revoUitionlrlng  many  branches  of  tech- 
nology and  creating  an  entirely  new  .nnd  fast- 
growing  industry 

If  researchers  had  set  out  deliberately  to 
ichieve  three-dimensional  photography,  im- 
proved measurements  of  distances,  long  dis- 
tance space  communications,  a  new  surgi- 
cal instrument  for  the  eve.  and  other  goals 
which  the  laser  and  maser  make  possible,  it 
Is  extremely  doubtful  that  such  Indirectly 
related  goals  couid  have  been  reached 

This  is  the  difficulty  in  trying  to  test  pro- 
posed space  expenditures  on  a  balance  sheet 


EXTh.NSIONs  OV   Rl.M.AKKS 

with  potfiui.ii  Denetrs  f.otus  would  be 
limited  and  the  upper  reaches  of  curiosity 
and  intellect  would  be  curbed  Vision  as  well 
as  dollars  must  be  considered  In  deciding  the 
space  program  of  the  future 

President  Johnson  recognized  the  lees 
tangible  but  more  rewarding  and  more  dur- 
able lifipecta  of  the  national  space  program 
when  he  visited  the  Manned  -Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter at  Houston    in  Friday  of  lost  week 

Tlie  nation  must  stay  on  Its  course"  In  Its 
plan  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  'We  are 
reaching  for  the  stars.  '  the  President  said 

We  win  not  .surrender  our  station  We  will 
not  abandon  our  dream  We  will  never 
evacuate  the  frontiers  ol  space  to  any  other 
nation 

"Future  generations,  looking  back  at  our 
Incredible  decade."  will  be  "unanimous  in 
their  belief  that  the  treasure  we  have  dedi- 
cated to  sending  man  to  explore  the  stars 
was  the  must  slgnlftcani  Investment  ever 
m.ide  by  .my  people." 

As  the  Pre.<.ldent  said.  NASA  Is  not  building 
rockets  and  spacecraft  simply  to  fly  the  Amer- 
ican flag  into  space,  or  to  plant  It  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  We  firmly  believe  that  the 
ultimate  benefits  of  space  exploration,  though 
not  foreseeable  in  their  entirety  at  this  ilme. 
will  enrich  the  lives  of  .ill  mankind 
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COLUMBIA   DAM   PROJF(-T 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

of     rtNNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  FULTON  nf  Tpnnp.s.see.  Mr 
Sppakpr.  thero  are  few  Federal  prosram.s 
which  have  had  such  a  favorable  impact 
on  a  once  depressed  area  of  uiir  Nation 
as  has  the  Tennessee  Valley  AiUhoritv 

An  entire  region,  once  plagued  by 
floods,  a  laci;  of  navigable  rivers,  in- 
adequate power  supplies,  a  shorfaee  of 
industr%'.  and  cnpplinu  unemployment, 
has.  thanks  to  the  full  development  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  con- 
trolled its  rivers,  harnessed  then- 
power,  attracted  industry*,  and  created 
employment. 

The  entiif  Nation  ha.s  benefited  from 
the  development  and  economic  pros- 
perity brought  about  by  TV.^. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority  must 
continue  to  develop,  and  it  is  now  seeking 
appropriations  to  develop  a  water  grid 
system  tor  this  part  of  the  Nation.  A  vital 
link  in  (his  system  is  the  proposed  Co- 
lumbia Dam  pioiect.  and  I  have  sub- 
mitted testimony  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  urging  that 
favorable  consideration  be  made  that 
funds  for  this  project  be  included  in  the 
TVA  budget. 

At  this  time.  I  in.-ert  the  followin'J 
testimony,  given  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  in  the  Record: 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Richard 

PfLTON 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee 

My  home  slate  of  Tennessee  Is  the  heart- 
land of  the  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

The  TVA  system  has  brought  to  an  entire 
region  of  our  Nation  economic  progress,  and 
has  been  the  example  for  similar  projects  m 
other  parts  of  the  tjnlted  States  and  In  many 
foreign  nations 

.\t  this  time,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 


ity is  carrying  otit  a  major  water  grid  v>stem 
and  some  92  5  millions  have  alrewdy  beeu 
invested  m  the  development  of  this  system. 

The  proposed  Columbia  Dam  Project  is  .m 
integral  part  of  this  .system,  and  will  .serve 
as  a  raw  water  source  for  this  project 

Extensive  studies  have  been  made  on  the 
economic  feasibility  and  the  tcchi.Ual  po.-- 
slblllly  of  construction  of  the  Columbia  Dam 
Project.  Lilit  >ear  the  Tennessee  Valley  .Au- 
thority reported  affirmatively  on  both  the 
economic  feasibility  and  the  technlc.il  pos- 
sibility of  this  project 

Mr  E  S.  Bartlett.  the  City  Manager  of  the 
City  of  Columbia,  recently  wrote  ine  on  this 
matter,  and  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  my  statement  the  (ollowing  commeni 
from  his  letter; 

■  An  adequate  water  supplv  In  this  area  is 
vital  to  National  defense  Hie  water  using 
industries  located  here  are  the  lantest  pro- 
ducers of  elemental  phosphorus  in  the  coun- 
try Exptinded  or  Increased  productlfin  from 
these  plants  m  time  of  need  for  our  Nation. il 
defcixse  would  Ije  seriously  curtailed,  if  not 
prevented  by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water  This  benefit  K  an  overriding 
factor  above  all  of  the  other  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  construction  of  this 
protect 

Unfortunately,  in  my  view,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  .Authority  did  not  include  funds  for 
the  Columbia  Dam  Project  In  their  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1968  C9  I  well  understand 
the  problems  faced  by  the  Tenne.ss>'e  Vallev 
Authority  in  this  time  of  tight  hudp;ets  and 
economy  in  federal  spending,  however  prior- 
ities must  be  given,  and  it  is  my  feeling  that 
the  Columbia  Dam  Project  warrants  and  is 
Justified  the  highest  priority. 

It  Is  my  hope.  Mr  Chairman,  that  vnu  md 
the  members  of  this  Committee  will  give 
vour  favorable  consideration  to  approprl.it- 
mg  funds  for  this  most  vital  project 


FAHM   PARIT\'  .SLIDK.'^   DO\VN\V\RD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

o»      MI.V.NF.sm-i 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tucsdau.  Mav  7.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH  Mr.  .Speaker,  once  acain 
the  ratio  of  farm  inconic  comparfd  to 
other  .segments  of  the  U.S.  economv  .slid 
down  for  the  month  of  April  to  73  !)er- 
cent. 

This  is  not  only  1  point  lower  than  it 
was  in  March,  it  is  also  only  1  percent 
above  the  alltime  low  for  the  post- 
depression  vears — 72  percent  recorded  in 
April  1967. 

Farm  prices  for  cotton,  win  at,  :ice. 
com.  butterfat.  milk.  wool,  barley,  llax. 
oats,  .oruhum  urain.  and  soybeans  all 
ed^ed  upward.  Prices  received  trom  all 
livestock,  according  to  tiie  Department 
of  A'Jiiculture.  also  moved  upward — but 
because  of  higher  costs,  tne  parity  went 
down  for  wheat,  butterfat.  barley,  flax. 
sofRhum  ^rain.  chickens,  eggs,  and  hogs. 

The  cause  of  this  parity  decline  was 
laid  at  the  door  uf  hiKher  costs  that  iiave 
to  be  assumed  by  farmers.  This  increase 
amount<-d  to  3  ixunis,  o:  three-fourths  01 
a  i)ercef.f.  and  reflects  hieher  wage  rates. 
taxes,  and  interest.  The  index  for  farm 
costs  is  4  i)ercent  higlier  than  a  year  aco 

As  a  matter  of  record,  sweet  potatoes, 
fresh  apples,  lemons,  and  limes  are  the 
only  farm  commodities  over  100  percent 
for  the  month  of  .April, 


I'arit.i  -alKt  ;or  April 

Percent 

Cotton ■** 

Wheat    ^2 

Corn ^^ 

Butterfat ''^ 

Milk ^l 

Wool *^ 

Barley "j_ 

P«ax - 1,1 

Oats • '** 

Sorghum '^ 

Soybeans 4 ^ 

Beef    cattle    •*" 

Chickens ^^ 

Eggs   61 

Hogs  .-.- II 

Turkeys     -    °" 


Ff:DERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  liapless 
cotton  growers,  their  FCIC  lo.ss  payment 
was  the  only  ray  of  hope  in  a  major  dis- 
aster which,  had  it  not  been  for  Federal 
crop  insurance,  could  have  put  many 
farmers  out  of  business. 

Federal  crop  insurance  is  designed  t-o 
come  to  the  rescue  when  unpredicUble 
disaster  ruins  or  severely  damages  crops. 
Alabama  farmers,  because  of  the  1967 
crop  disa.ster,  have  received  more  than 
the  total  of  the  premiums  they  have  paid. 
Nationally  over  the  last  20  years,  how- 
ever, FCIC  has  paid  about  95  cents  in 
loss  payments  for  every  SI  paid  in  by  in- 
sured farmers.  Today,  after  doubling  its 
.scope  over  the  last  6  years,  the  Federal 
Crops  Insurance  Corporation  has  a  third 
of  a  million  policyholders  in  39  States 
who  carry  more  than  $750  million  in  pro- 
tection of  25  .separate  crops. 
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them  in  observance  ot  this  national  day 
and  support  them  m  the  hope  that  Po- 
land will  soon  again  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 


SGT.  KENNETH  A,  SIEGEL  AWARDED 
THE  SILVER  STAR 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

i>F    .VLABAMA 

IN   niE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
happened  last  year  in  Alabama,  when 
disaster  .struck  the  entire  cotton  crop  and 
severelv  damaged  other  crops,  is  a  good 
illu.stration.  I  think,  of  the  great  value  to 
tanners  of  Federal  crop  insurance. 

Earlv  drought,  followed  by  almost  un- 
precedented cool,  wet  weather — topped 
off  bv  a  haid  freeze  and  more  weeks  of 
hoi>elessly  cold,  damp  days— ruined 
practically  tnery  cotton  crop  in  Alabama, 
and  was  almost  as  destructive  to  the  cot- 
ion  in  large  portions  of  other  adjoining 

In  the  last  "wo  decades,  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  an  agency 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
increa.sed  its  business  among  Alabama 
larmers  steadily,  with  annual  premiums 
paid  in  bv  the  in.sured  farmers  increasing 
from  about  S62.000  in  1948  to  more  than 
S527.000  m  1967. 

As  more  and  more  farmers  parti- 
cipated, the  scope  of  the  program  grew 
in  Alabama  until  la.st  year  some  6,000 
farmers  m  29  counties  were  carrying  well 
over  S9  million  in  protection  on  their 
crops  of  cotton,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and 
peaches.  More  than  5,000  of  the  6.000 
farms  insured  were  planted  to  cotton; 
more  than  800  to  peanuts;  nearly  400 
were  in  .soybeans;  and  less  than  100  in 
ijeaches. 

Until  1967.  the  previous  19  years  in- 
cluded onlv  2  years  when  the  total  of  loss 
payments  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  in  Alabama  exceeded  $1 
million  These  years  were  1950,  when 
pavments  totalled  SI. 480.000.  and  1966, 
wlien  they  totalled  $1,388,000. 

But  then  came  the  disastrous  year  of 
1967.  and  virtually  every  one  of  the 
State's  5.000  insured  cotton  farmers  suf- 
fered almost  total  loss  of  their  cotton 
crops.  FCIC  paid  them  a  total  of  nearly 
S4. 300. 000. 

It  was  a  bad  year  for  Alabama  peanuts 
and  soybeans,  too.  but  unfortunately 
onlv  a  third  of  the  insured  growers  quali- 
fied for  an  FCIC  loss  payment,  nearly 
400  peanut  farmers  received  about  $157,- 
000  and  100  .soybean  farmers  were  i>aid 
$60,000. 


MAY  3; 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION 
DAY 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.VTIVE.S 

Thursday.  May  2,  1968 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Sj^eakcr.  this 
.spring  the  international  press  i;as  re- 
ported numerous  instances  of  the  Soviet 
satellite  countries  .seeking  to  move  lor- 
ward  into  a  new  era  of  liecdom  and  re- 
.sponsible  citizenship.  One  of  tho.se 
countries  is  Poland,  winch  has  experi- 
enced recurrent  religious  iier.'-ecution  and 
cultural  setbacks  in  1968. 

One  need  not  expect  the  Communist 
regime  controlling  Poland  to  permit  the 
observance  of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
May  3,  but  many  people  of  Polish  descent 
living  in  free  world  countries  do  remem- 
ber and  will  ob.serve  this  anniversary. 

The  Poli.sh  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1791,  177  years  ago.  Europe  was  still 
ruled  by  kings,  princes,  dictators,  and  as- 
sorted other  tyrants.  Freedom  .vas  not 
considered  a  univer.sal  ri-^ht.  Without  vi- 
olence and  bloodshed  Poland  achieved 
public  reform  by  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution. It  guaranteed  individual  liberty 
to  even  the  lowliest  peasants  in  Poland 
and  asserted: 

All  power  in  civil  .<:ociety  .'^hould  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  ns  end  ;:nd  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  una  mtecrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  r.nd  the  uoixl  order 
of  Eociely.  on  an  equ.U  .■c;ilp  .md  on  a  l.i.stinit 
foundation. 

In  the  20th  century.  Poland  was  se- 
lected for  destruction  .several  times  and 
today  is  under  Soviet  captivity.  The  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Polish  people  still 
shows  itself,  however,  as  brave  citizens 
obey  the  dictates  of  conscience  over  the 
dictates  of  the  Communist  overlords. 
Free  Poles  in  other  countries  anticipate 
that  Poland  again  will  regain  independ- 
ence and  draw  strength  from  the  uplift- 
ing principles  embodied  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  Citizens  of  Polish 
descent  in  our  own  country  continue  to 
live  by  those  principles  and  thus  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
the  United  States.  In  gratitude  we  join 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

uF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REHHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Representative 
Hehbert  Tenzer.  and  I  have  a  mutual 
admiration  for  the  gallant  efforts  of  Sgt. 
Kenneth  A  Siegcl,  a  resident  of  my  17th 
Congressional  District  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Congres.sman  Tenzer 

Sergeant  Siegel  recently  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action  m 
Vietnam.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  with  Mr.  Tenzer  and  my.velf  in 
.saluting  this  outstanding  young  Ameri- 
can. 

Cons^ressman  Tenzer's  letter  and  an 
account  of  .Sergeant  Siegel's  bravery 
under  combat  conditions,  as  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  follows; 

{•.i.NGRFSS     mF      II;I-      UNITtn     ^TATfS 
UrirSF  MF  HFPRFSfNTATIVFS. 

IVus'MUf/fO'?.  DC  .  Mail  .i.  1068. 

Hil!    THFODORF  KlTFFRMAN. 

Lonnuonh  llr>ii--r  U/lirr  Buildmo. 
Wash  uigtov    I)  ('. 

Dfar  Ti,d:  Kenneth  .Siegel.  one  or  your 
con.^iiiuents  and  the  .'-.on  of  Mr.  .md  Mr.'=, 
Fred  .Siegel  dear  friends  of  mine,  was  recently 
awarded  the  .Silver  st  ir  tor  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion m  Vietnam. 

Sergeant    Siegel's    bravery    under    (■()mb:(t 
(indition.s  i.s  outlined  in  the  .itt.arhed  order.s 
Irom    the   Dep.irtment   of    thp    Army.    Head- 
(lUirters    1st    Inf:<iitry   Division 

I   know  you  will  .-^hare  my  admiratluii   ior 
Sergeant  Siegel'.s   nne   record   .md   outsl.uid- 
ine  contribution   to  his  country. 
Sincerely, 

Hfrbfrt  Tt  nzf.r. 
Mfjiiher  i,f  CoiicirrfiH. 


I  From  the  Dpp.irtmen-  i.f  'lie  Army. 
.Mar    H,  19681 

.■\WARD   OF  TUF    SlI  VFK    STAR 

.Siegel.  Kenneth  A  liA  :.-,T443:n  ■  s.SAN 
067-36 -2642 1  Sergeant  E5  Unilwi  States 
.^rmy  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Coin- 
;,anv   l.sl   Inf.iiitry  Dr.islon 

Awarded:  .Silver  Star. 

D.itP  of  .Action;   N'ovenihi>r  14.   1967. 

Theater;    Republic    of    Vietnam 

Reason:  For  pallantry  in  ucti'-n  .•.cain.-t  a 
Mohtile  lorce:  On  tliLs  d.ite.  during  Operation 
s-hen.mdo.ih  II,  Sergeant  Siegel  wa.s  leading  a 
long  range  recoimai.ssance  patrol  on  a  nii.s- 
tion  to  investigate  Viet  Cong  troop  concen- 
tra'iun.s  and  supply  route.s  in  ,1  densely 
j  angled  area  northeast  of  Lai  Khe  shortly 
after  moving  out  from  the  drop  /one.  the 
team  observed  a  force  of  10  to  20  Viet  Cong 
moving  down  a  trail.  While  proceeding  for- 
ward to  better  observe  the  liostile  force, 
.sergeant  .Siegel  and  lAs  point  man  were  de- 
tected by  an  insurgent  security  element 
posted  off  to  the  side  of  the  trail.  They  im- 
mediatelv  engaged  the  enemy,  and  Sergeant 
Siegel  killed  one  with  a  burst  of  automatic 
weapons  l;re.  Then,  in  order  to  create  more 
confusion  and  allow  Ills  team  to  break  con- 
tact, he  jumped  nut  into  the  middle  of  the 
trail  and  fired  at  the  column  of  :nsurgent.s, 
inflicting  several  casualties.  As  soon  as  initial 
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oontact  had  t>e«n  broken,  he  established 
radio  communications  with  higher  head- 
quarters .■ind  requested  aerial  extrdctu.n  On 
'.he  w:ty  t"  the  desiijtnated  plclcvip  zone,  he 
sprung  a  hnsty  ambush  on  Uie  liisurttenta. 
kllUntc  se'. errtl  mr.re  and  Klvlnij  the  patrol  ad- 
ditional time  to  be  extracted  As  the  hellcop- 
ters  arrived  Sergeant  Slegel  with  complete 
d;sre«?ard  for  his  personal  safety  remained  at 
the  ed>?e  .f  the  clearing  to  hold  ofT  the  pursu- 
ing Viet  Cong  He  wns  the  last  man  to  board 
the  ship  and  continued  to  f\re  until  the  alr- 
cr.»ft  lifted  OfT  klUlng  one  Viet  Cong  next  to 
the  tall  r  itor  His  courage  under  r.re  and  ag- 
gressive leadership  enabled  the  patrol  to  be 
evacuated  with  no  casualties  Sergeant 
SlPgel  9  unqviestlonable  valor  in  close  ccmbi»l 
with  numerically  superior  hostile  forces  Is 
in  keeping  with  tne  Qnest  traditions  of  The 
mliltAry  service  and  retlects  great  credit  upon 
himself  the  1st  Infai^try  Dl.lslon  and  the 
UnlteKl  states  Army 

Authority  by  direction  of  the  President, 
as  established  by  in  Act  of  Congre>:a  July  '3. 
1918.  and  U.SARV  Message  16«95  dated 
July  1    196'? 


McmE    SUPPORT    FOR    RIOT    REIN- 
SURANCE LEGISLATION' 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

•   r    PENNSYLV.\NI.* 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.^ENTAriVES 

Tufsday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  in  a 
supplement  inserted  In  its  May  3,  1968. 
legislative  bulletin,  called  •Congres- 
sional Action."  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  cogently  ex- 
plained and  strongly  endorsed  the  not 
reinsurance  legislation  recently  reported 
bv  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  your 
Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  both  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  contents  of  the 
bill.  HR  1700 J.  and  understand  the 
compelling  reasons  for  its  prompt  en- 
actment. I  mser:  the  "Consressional  Ac- 
tion" supplement  at  this  pointy  the 
Reci'Ro  ^r- 

Financing     Undecided       Riot     Rein-^?V\N4.e 

PacxiiLAM  Expected  To   Be  Enacted  SoI^i 

Congress  is  expected  to  enact  soon  a  joint 
Insurance  industrv-Stace-Pederal  not  rein- 
surance program  to  meet  the  needs  of  inner 
cltv  property  owners  and  losuraace  com- 
panies themselves. 

Pressure  tor  a  national  reinsurance  pro- 
gram has  grown  considerably  In  the  wake  of 
not  damage  and  destruction  to  inner  city 
property  following  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King    Jr 

Business  and  residential  property  owners 
in  core  areas  c^f  cities  face  cancellation  or 
nonrenewal  of  their  insurince-  or  stiff  hikes 
In  their  premiums  to  retain  basic  Are  and  ex- 
tended coverage  protection  Even  prtor  to  the 
April  riots  ;uid  those  of  hist  summer,  avall- 
ablli'.y  of  property  insurance  for  homeowners 
and  businessmen  m  inner  cities  w,\s  restrict- 
ed or  granted  at  higher  rates. 

Furthermore,  insurance  companies  across 
the  Nation  face  an  estimated  950  million  In 
los,ses  from  the  April  rtots.  and  this  on  the 
heels  of  «75  million  In  insured  losses  last 
sunimer  Uncertainty  about  what  this  sum- 
mer will  brtng  has  resulted  In  industry 
spokesmen  declartng  that  without  some  form 
of  Federal  Government  reinsurance  their 
companies  cannot  continue  to  provide  prop 
erty  insurance  ;n  the  vulnerable  core  areas  of 
U  S  cities  Or  if  they  do.  their  rates  must  go 
up  to  the  extent  that  property  owners  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  protection 

Furthermore,  the  restncllon  or  absence 
of  basic  property  insurance  In  the  inner  cities 
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would  result  in  the  reductl<5n  or  complete 
curtailment  ot  credit  and  investment  activity 
CO  the  extent  that  business  would  dry  up 
and  the  deterioration  and  collapse  of  urban 
core  areas  would  result 

And  those  companies,  such  as  Lloyds  of 
London,  which  write  large  volumes  of  rein- 
surance, have  warned  the  Amertcan  Industry 
that  they  must  raise  their  rales  and  restrict 
the  terms  of  reinsurance  policies  In  the  after- 
math of  riots  In  our  cities 

Thus,  the  principal  argumfjnt  for  the  rein- 
surance legislation  Is  fourfold 

To  provide  business  and  residential  prop- 
erty owners  in  our  inner  city  ghettos  equal 
and  full  access,  without  dlscrtminailon  be- 
cause of  their  neighborlnKWls  to  basic  prop- 
erty Insurance  at  standard  rates  on  the  sole 
basis  of  individual  property  inspection  and 
approval 

To  eliminate  for  our  Insurance  Industry 
the  uncertainty  of  potentially  catastrophic 
loeaes  ob  a  result  of  future  riots  across  the 
Nation, 

To  .isaure  for  our  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  other  lending  institutions 
that  a  stable  economic  and  Insurance  climate 
will  be  maintained  for  our  inner  cities  so 
that  they  can  continue  to  operate  success- 
fully,  and 

To  reduce  the  losses  of  private  reinsurance 
companies,  winch,  thus  far.  have  not  written 
into  their  premium  -itr'ictures  ,iny  posslbil- 
itv  of  the  riot  peril,  and  to  permit  them  to 
wnte  thi.s  reinsurance  at  reasonable  rates 

Recent,  dlsturbajices  have  reinforced  al- 
ready existing  pressures  for  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  and  >in  authorization  bill  seems 
.lasured  of  passage  Lhls  year  But  effective  Im- 
plementation of  the  national  progmm  could 
be  stymied  by  disagreement  over  financing 
provisions,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  pending 
flood  insurance  program  There,  the  Ad- 
ministration, supported  by  such  powerful 
forces  as  House  Majority  Whip  Hale  Boggs 
I  D -La  '  IS  seeking  Treasury  Department 
borrowing  authority  to  finance  the  Fedenil 
share  of  the  program  but  House  .Appropria- 
tions Chairman  George  Mahon  iD -Texas), 
backed  by  the  action  .if  'he  House  last  No- 
vember. Is  iidamantly  opposed  to  .so-called 
backdoor  "  financing  .ind  is  demanding  that 
annu.ll  congressional  appropriations  be  pro- 
vided as  voted  by  the  House  Earlier,  the 
Senate  had  approved  Treasury  tKirrowing  au- 
thority for  the  flood  insurance  progrsun  The 
insurance  Industry  does  not  wish  to  depend 
on  the  sometimes  unpredictable  .ippropria- 
tions  process  lor  its  backing  iii  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mahon  has  not  yet  budged  in  his  position 
on  financing  the  Hood  insurance  program 
However  a  new  end-around  play  Is  In  the 
making  to  secure  final  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram with  Tre-asury  financing  Last  week,  the 
Seruite  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in- 
corporated into  its  omnibus  housing  bill  iS 
3029  i  the  Senate- passed  version  iS  1985  i  of 
the  flood  insurance  bill  which  provides 
Treasury  borrowing  for  the  program  Quail- 
fled  sources  say  that  Congressman  Boggs  l.s 
promoting  this  maneuver  as  a  means  Uj  break 
the  House-Senate  logjam  .^n  the  bill  and  give 
the  House  another  opportunity  to  approve 
the  flood  legislation  with  'bacKdoor  '  fl- 
\nd.ncing. 

\  Despite  visits  by  White  House  representa- 
M.es  and  various  Congressmen.  Mahon  has 
remained  essentially  noni-<inxmitiil  as  to  his 
vlewsO  on  financing  riot  reinsurance  It  is 
probable  that  he  will  oppose  Treasury  bor- 
rowing, but  he  may  agree  to  provide  a  decent 
appriiprlatlon  to  launch  the  new  program 

Administration  forces  want  to  Include  In 
their  bill  specific  appnival  for  the  HUD  -Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  contracts  for  reinsurance 
Immediately  while  waiting  on  appropna- 
uons,  If  this  method  of  financing  is  adopted 
They  cite  Congressional  pre^-edence  for  this 
In  the  Prlce-.Anderson  \cl  which  eetabllshed 
the  Nuclear  Damage  Corporation  and  gave 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chairman 
approval  to  enter  into  ojntractB  in  advance 
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of  appropriations  The  creation  of  the  Fed- 
eral De'posit  Insurance  Corporation  iFDIC) 
Is  another  extunple  of  this  precedent 

Both  the  .Senate  and  House  Subconuiilttees 
on  Housing  will  rep<irt  favorably  riot  reinsur- 
ance legislation  as  part  of  the  p^-ndlng  omni- 
bus housing  bills  In  the  Senate  sulx-ommlt- 
tee,  the  bill.  Including  the  principal  reoom- 
mendittlons  of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Insurance  m  Rlot-.\tfe<-ted 
Areas,  closely  f.ill^iws  the  .Administrations 
proposals  in  S  3028  In  the  House,  the  legis- 
lation to  be  reported  villi  combine  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  .Administration  bill,  HR 
15625  and  some  provisions  nf  H  R  14263. 
spKinsored  bv  Ri>p  William  McKirhoud  iD- 
Pu   I 

Congressman  Moorhend.  who  has  made  a 
continuing  thorough  .study  of  the  riot  rein- 
surance need,  introduced  his  comprehensive 
bin  last  fall  prior  to  The  report  of  The  Presi- 
dent's National  .Advlsorv  Panel,  chaired  bv 
New  Jersey  Governor  Richard  J  Hughes  He 
Is  considered  the  Congressional  expert  m  the 
field  and  will  have  a  leading  role  In  shaping 
the  final  form  of  'he  legislation 

In  fact,  even  though  the  insurance  indus- 
trv  needs  the  reinsurance  protection,  the 
industry  still  has  the  inal  >r  and  Initial  fin- 
ancial responsiblUtv  under  the  .Administra- 
tion bill  when  riots  occur  To  use  football 
parlance  the  Industry  occupies  the  position 
of  the  line  and  the  linebackers:  the  States' 
role  Is  that  of  the  secondary,  and  the  Federal 
Government  Is  the  safety  man  In  other 
words,  the  Industrv  will  pay  twice  before  the 
States,  and  last  the  Federal  Government, 
pick  up  part   of   the  tab 

Here's  how  the  Administration  proposal 
would  work 

Established  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would  be 
a  Federal  corporate  entity — the  National 
Insurance  Development  Corporation — under 
the  supervision  f  the  HUD  Secretary  but 
administered  bv  .i  fulltlme  executive  direc- 
tor The  director  would  be  assisted  by  a  19- 
member  Advlsorv  Board,  also  named  by  the 
President.  Including  repre-sentatlves  of  the 
industry,  of  state  Insurance  departments. 
Federal  offices  and  the  public 

The  Corporation.  NIDC.  would  encourage 
the  property  insurance  Industry  to  work 
with  state  Insurance  departments  to  de- 
velop statewide  FAIR  i  Pair  Access  to  In- 
surance Requirements!  plans  so  that  inner 
cltv  property  owners  wo\ild  have  equal  op- 
portunity, at  standard  rates,  to  secure  basic 
fire  and  extended  coverage  i  which  includes 
riots  and  other  civil  commotion),  as  well 
as  coverage  for  vandalism  and  niallcious 
mischief,  and  possibly  theft  and  burglary. 
These  FAIR  plans  In  participating  States 
would  Ije  reviewed  bv  .State  insurance  de- 
panments  and  reported  on  as  to  their  ef- 
fectiveness 

Individual  property  inspection  would  be 
the  sfvle  criterion  lor  determining  eligibility 
for  coverage,  and  *lme  would  be  given  to 
property  owners  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
pairs before  coverage  was  granted  The  risk 
of  writing  insurance  on  core  area  properties 
would  be  spread  among  the  Insurance  com- 
panies operating  in  the  separate  States:  if 
the  number  of  "high  risk  "  properties  were 
too  large,  then  a  pcxil  of  companies  could 
be  formed  to  spread  the  risk  more  equitably 
and  effectively 

For  reinsurance  provided  by  the  Federal 
Corporation,  companies  would  pay  premiums 
directly  to  the  NEDC.  and  rates  for  the  dif- 
ferent States  would  be  negotiated  annually 
to  ascertcln  whether  they  should  be  raised 
or  lowered 

In  the  event  of  a  riot  in  any  State,  the 
lines  of  financial  responsibility  for  partici- 
pating insurance  companies,  the  State  (or 
States)  involved,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  as  follows: 

The  insurance  companies  would  retain  a 
certain  agreed -on  percentage,  or  an  aggre- 
gate dollar  figure  lose  from  the  beginning 
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based    on    the    terms    of    their    reinsurance 
contract*  with  HUD; 

— Further,  the  companies  within  a  State 
would  then  absorb  additional  losses  above  the 
Initial  retention  losses,  to  be  paid  from 
premiums  given  to  the  Federal  reinsurance 
fund:  these  losses  would  be  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  premium  volume  generated 
by  the  reinsured  lines  In  the  particular  State 
or  States  involved; 

-When  premium  funds  from  a  State's 
companies  in  the  reinsurance  fund  are  de- 
pleted, then  the  SUite  steps  In  and  absorbs 
the  next  laver  ol  losses  up  to  maximum  of  Ave 
per  cent  of  the  .tggregate  insurance  premiums 
earned  in  ihat  Sl.ite  In  the  previous  calendar 
year  on  the  lines  reinsured  by  the  Federal 
Corporation; 

—Then,  additional  losses  would  be  paid 
from  premiums  In  the  reinsurance  fund  from 
participating  companies  In  all  the  other 
States:  and 

—  If  necessary  to  absorb  further  losses  af- 
ter the  Federal  premium  fund  Is  depleted, 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  would  borrow  money 
from  the  Ire.vsury.  to  be  replaced  later  by 
new   reinsurance   premiums. 

Thus,  involvement  of  the  Federal  tax  dol- 
lar is  remote  for  the  riot  reinsurance  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  the  Administration. 
Congressman  Moorheiid  has  pointed  out.  In 
comparing  the  flood  insurance  program  with 
the  riot  reinsurance  plan,  that  the  former 
involves  the  Federal  dollar  immediately  in 
the  form  ol  Federal  subsidies  on  homeown- 
ers' premiums  whereas  Uie  latter  delays  any 
Federal  contribution  or  responsibility  imtll 
an  estimated  $250  million  in  insured  losses 
has  been  sustained  by  the  companies  and 
the   State   or  States  involved, 

Moorhead  also  noted  that  under  the  flood 
insurance  plan,  there  Is  no  comparable  pos- 
sibility of  recapturing  the  dollars  borrowed 
Irom  the  Treasury,  such  as  in  the  proposed 
not  reinsurance  program.  In  short,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  both  a  co-Insurer  and  a 
reinsurer  lor  the  flood  protection,  and  thus 
is  a  percentage  participant  with  the  Insur- 
ance industrv  In  ail  losses.  In  the  riot  pro- 
gram, the  Government  is  solely  a  catastrophe- 
loss  reinsurer  at  a  third-layer,  contingent 
llabilllv  which  may  never  be  called  upon, 

Moorhead  is  confident  that  the  House 
Housing  Subcommittee  will  accept  two  or 
three  principal  features  of  his  bill.  H,R.  14263, 
before  reporting  the  measure  within  the  next 
week.  These  provisions,  which  are  not  in  the 
Administration  bill.  Include  one  providing 
for  control  of  the  reinsurance  program  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  HUD  Secretary,  and 
not  through  a  Federal  Corporation  within 
the  Department.  This  would  be  more  helpful 
for  the  HUD  Secretary  in  engaging  in  Treas- 
ury borrowing,  .is  he  does  under  existing  FHA 
loan   prograjns,   Moorhead   believes. 

The  Pittsburgh  Congressman's  bill  also 
seeks  approval  of  rehabilitaUon  loans  and 
grants  for  inner  city  property  owners  so 
that  they  will  have  a  ready  avenue  of  credit 
lor  making  the  required  repairs  to  qualify 
"  lor  standard  insurance  coverage. 

He  Is  also  hopeful  that  this  provision  for 
reinsurance  to  cover  90  per  cent,  rather  than 
100  per  cent,  of  all  losses  sustained  after  the 
companies  and  the  States  have  contributed 
their  shares  will  be  adopted. 
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HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  19GS 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ALABAMA  GOV. 
LURLEEN  WALLACE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  weep 


at  her  death  and  our  flag  should  be  flown 
at  half-mast  to  express  the  sorrow  and 
loss  that  words  cannot. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  published  by  former  Senator 
"William  F.  Knowland,  in  Oakland.  Calif., 
for  an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
on  May  1,  entitled  "Space  Race  Has  Big 

This  is  one  of  the  best  editorials  that 
I  have  seen  pertaining  to  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  I  particularly  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the 
editorial. 

I  have  continuously  said  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  we  are  not  in  a  space 
race  and  that  going  to  the  moon  is  not  a 
stunt  but  a  serious,  scientific  effort  to 
teach  us  how  we  can  send  men  into  space 
and  bring  them  back  and  develop  the 
techniques  by  which  they  can  live  in 
space.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  I  want  to  say, 
"Thank  you,  Senator  Knowland." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Space  Race  Has  Big   Stakes 

In  a  United  States  preoccupied  by  fiscal 
problems.  'Vietnam  and  domestic  racial  diffi- 
culties, the  nation's  space  program  has  l>een 
getting  progressively  less  public  attention 
and  less  development  money. 

The  excitement  and  the  challenge  of  the 
cosmic  frontier  has  faded  as  the  nation  tries 
to  grapple  with  more  immediate  problems 
that  confront  us  on  earth,  in  the  next  city, 
in  the  next  block.  The  solving  of  more 
prosaic  problems  has  gradually  downgraded 
the  priority  that  space  has  claimed  in  the 
U.S.   list   of   national   goals. 

Despite  these  urgent  commitments.  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  carefully  reconsider 
whether  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  Soviet  challenge  In  space. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
are  pushing  forward  as  swiftly  as  possible 
with  their  own  space  program.  The  past 
month  has  been  the  most  intense  period  of 
activity  for  the  Russians  since  they  launched 
the  space  race  in  1957.  New  vehicle  launch- 
Ings  by  the  Soviets  have  averaged  almost  one 
every  two  days,  including  several  which  are 
presumed  to  be  tests  of  the  orbital  lx)mb 
system  the  Russians  are  reported  to  be  devel- 
oping. .  . 

James  B.  'Webb,  head  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  also 
notes  that  while  budget  cuts  have  threatened 
long-range  U.S.  projects,  the  Soviets  are  de- 
-v-oting  more  than  twice  as  much  of  their  na- 
tional   resources    to    space    as    the    United 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  pragmatic 
economic  history  of  the  Soviets  could  pos- 
sibly conclude  that  the  Russians  are  spend- 
ing that  much  simply  for  a  showy  space 
spectacular  or  national  prestige.  Their  scien- 
tists obviously  expect  space  to  be  the  new 
fronUer  of  mUitary  weapons.  So  do  many  of 
ours. 

The  orbital  bomb  is  one  chilling  example 
of  the  potential  military  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  space  program.  Yet.  so  far,  the  only 
officially  announced  U.S.  reaction  to  this 
threat  has  been  reports  of  plans  lor  an  over- 
the-horizon  radar  to  lengthen  the  warning 
time  against  orbital  devices  and  missiles. 

It  would  be  more  reassuring  to  the  nation 
if  the  Pentagon  were  given  the  authority  to 
devote  whatever  resources  it  requires  to 
counter  the  orbital  bomb  tiireat,  not  simply 
with  defensive  measures  but  with  an  offen- 
sive military  space  capability  of  our  own. 


While  it  Is  true  that  the  U  S  space  pro- 
gram (80  per  cent  devoted  to  peaceful  proj- 
ects) has  generated  considerable  scientific 
knowledge  useful  on  earth  It  is  in  the  area 
of  mKitary  .-.pace  weaponry  that  we  face  the 
mcxst  crucial  challenge  !rom  the  Soviet 
Union 

Tliat  l.<i  one  area  of  the  .space  race  that  we 
must  r.ot  neglect. 

If  the  ultimate  t'oal  of  the  U  .S.  .-pace  pro- 
gram were  merely  national  prestige  or  prop- 
aganda it  would  not  be  worth  the  addi- 
tional investment  it  may  reriulre  to  insure 
U  S  .supremacy.  But  prestige  and  propaganda 
benefits  are  not  the  major  stakes  The  xilll- 
mate  prize  In  the  space  race  may  be  national 
survival 

That  IS  why  the  United  States  cannot  al- 
ford  to  fall  behind  the  .Soviets,  even  if  it 
requires  devoting  rcsfjurces  that  otherwise 
might  be  used  to  help  solve  some  ot  our 
immediate  domestic  problems. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
LOCAL  LEVEL 


AT  THE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF     NFW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  Na.s.sau 
County,  a  larce  part  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  repre.sent.  ha,"^  liad  for  approximately 
a  year  an  office  of  con.sumer  atTaii'.«.  This 
is  the  fir.st  .such  office  at  a  local  level  and 
the  success  of  the  effort  is  evidenced  by 
the  awareness  and  use  ol  the  .service  by 
the  county  residents. 

I  am  plea-sed  that  .^uch  an  important 
effort  is  trettinK  the  national  attention  it 
deserves.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues" 
attention  an  article  in  the  current  i.ssue 
of  Changing  Times  about  tlie  office  of 
consumer  affairs  in  Nassau  County  and. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  wi.sh 
to  include  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

This  County  Sticks  Up  for  Its  Shoppfrs — 
A  NOVEL  Nassau  County.  N  Y  .  Program 
Goes  Way  Beyond  the  Old  'Weights  and 
Measures"  Idea 

Not  long  figo  a  Long  Island  service  station 
was  caught  mixing  reeular  wnth  high-test 
ea-soline  and  charglne  premium  })rucs  for  the 
mix.  County  Inspectors  hauled  '.he  culprits 
into  court  and  each  was  fined  $200.  the  hrst 
such  conviction  under  a  state  :aw  that  had 
been  on  the  books  for  30  years. 

The  same  county  office  recently  irot  a  call 
from  a  man  who  had  signed  a  .$2,769  contract 
for  a  new  car.  Now  the  dealer  wa-s  demanding 
$50  more,  the  caller  complained,  for  the  radio 
his  salesman  had  "overlooked."  County  offi- 
cials went  to  work  and  got  the  dealer  to  re- 
lease the  car.  And  when  it  was  delivered  with 
dirty  upholstery  and  no  radio,  they  cracked 
dowm  again,  successfully. 

These  episodes  lllUBtrate  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  of  Nassau  County. 
N.Y..  the  nation's  first  county-level  con- 
sumer-services ajid  quality-control  program. 
Consumer  departments  exist  In  eieht  states, 
usually  at  the  state  capitals,  and  about  half 
the  states  have  fraud  bureaus.  But  the  Nas- 
sau County  office  is  the  first  to  place  such 
services  close  enough  to  home  so  people  can 
get  quick  advice  even  If  they  are  not  facing 
full-blown  frauds. 

fat  meat,  lean  gas 
Nassau  Is  a  large  county  of  about  1.500.000 
people,  embracing  the  Long  Island  cities  of 
Long  Beach  and  Glen  Cove  and  the  towns  of 
Hempstead.  Oyster  Bay  and  North  Hemp- 
stead. It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Super- 
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visors  and  an  elected  county  executive  who 
has  no  vote  but  can  propose  laws  and 
regulations 

The  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  was 
proposed  last  yeir  by  the  present  county 
executive.  Eugene  H  Nickerson.  a  Democrat, 
after  a  study  by  a  nine-member  iidvlsory 
panel  The  Repubhcan-dominated  Board  of 
Supervisors  approved,  and  the  ofBce  opened 
In  June  with  John  A  Occhlogrosso.  a  38- 
year-old  lawyer,  as  Its  first  commissioner 

The  existing  welghtjs  lUid  measures  divi- 
sion, previously  limited  to  checking  scales, 
met-er.s  and  g.isoUne  punips  and  seeing  that 
commercial  containers  held  as  much  as  their 
labels  said  they  did.  became  the  nucleus  of 
tiie  new  unit 

Now  the  office  can  launch  investigations  of 
consumer  frauds,  subpnaena  those  .vccused  of 
selling  shoddy  goods  iuid  services  or  other- 
wise dealing  unfairly,  issue  public  reports, 
support  consumer  legislation  and  stop  the 
sale  of  underweight  packages  or  products  for 
which  misleading  claims  are  made  The  office 
Itself  levies  no  fines,  but  Its  Investigators  can 
.assemble  evidence  for  prosecutions  by  the 
district  attorney's  office  or  other  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Special  testing  devices  have  been  provided 
to  m.*ite  tl^  new  offices  Inspection  services 
more  »rtecti«*.  That  conviction  of  the  service 
station  operators,  for  example,  was  made  pos- 
sible by  use  of  a  single  color-matching  kit 
The  Inspector  takes  a  fi-w  >unces  of  gas  from 
the  pump  and  compares  Its  color  with  sam- 
ples in  his  kits,  arranged  according  to  tJie 
dyes  that  major  refiners  put  into  their  fuels. 
If  tl-e  colors  don  t  match,  the  inspecu^r 
knows  somethlHi;  is  wrong.  Then  a  spe.'lmen 
c.ui  be  sen:  to  a  laboratory  for  ciiemlCiU 
aaal>-sls  of  its  octane  rating 

Another  gadget  tests  the  fat  content  of 
ground  me.it.  By  cooking  up  doughnut- 
shaped  patrles  ,uid  funnelliig  their  juices 
into  a  graduated  gauge,  inspectors  c^ui  read 
off  the  ratio  of  fat  to  lean. 

Often  the  ■  ■itice  is  called  on  in  disputes  be- 
tween consumers  .uid  tradesmen  A  wom.in 
compl.iined  that  a  kitchen  remodeler  had 
dented  her  refrigerator  Th<.>ugh  he  had 
agreed  in  wrltirg  to  pay  for  the  damage,  no 
monev  was  forthcoming  Besides,  lie  was 
threatening  'o  >  le  her  for  partial  paymeiit  on 
the  stHl-unrinis  led  kitchen  job.  Att*r  hear- 
ing biith  sides,  the  consumer  office  advised 
the  housewife  or.  the  procedure  for  bringing 
ner  case  before  the  Small  Claims  Court 

A    GOOD    START 

These  are  some  of  the  activities  In  which 
the  office  has  been  effective 

Stopped  overcharges  on  gasoline  after  in- 
vestigation showed  that  173  of  the  county  s 
1  215  stations  were  nicking  some  customers 
by  rounding  off  the  s-Ues  tax  to  the  next  full 
cent  instead  of  charing  the  proper  frartlon 
of  a  cent  per  gallon.  This  practice  had  been 
costing  motorists  as  much  ^ts  nine-tenths  of  .i 
cent  a  gallon  and  an  estimated  total  o: 
ilW.OOO'i  vear 

Helped  steer  through  .k  regulation  curbing 
expansion  ot  home  fuel  oil  by  a  few  d'itrib- 
utors  who  were  preheating  It  abv^ve  the  stmd- 
ard  60  F  so  that  customers  thought  they 
were  getting  more  fuel  than  actually  wjis 
being  delivered  to  them. 

.'\dvised  ^upermarketa  to  stop  wrapping 
meat  la  celltphane  with  narrow  red  lines  de- 
signed to  make  :t  look  le.mer  than  it  w.is 
,uid  warned  one  store  to  quit  shoving  in- 
verted paper  trays  underneat.h  cuts  of  meat 
to  make  them  look  thicker 

Backed  legislation  to  license  radio,  TV  and 
auto  repair  shops  and  home- improvement 
contractors,  .aid  to  reni-^ve  inconsistencies 
from  licensing  procedures  f-ir  electricians  and 
plumbers 

During  :l»  first  year,  the  Office  of  Constimer 
.Affairs  h.xs  recorded  more  than  600  com- 
plaints plus  carry. Mg  out  ;ts  regular  business 
of  seeing  that  commercial  products  are  prop- 
erly   pwcked.    weighed    and    measured     When 
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the  office's  17  inspectors  are  not  :  pol-check- 
li  g  purr.ps  ;"ales  .tid  food  ciintamers  they 
re.id  ATitten  compl  ili.ts  .::  d  U  tc.T  ij  gr.pes 
jver  a  recently  Installed  consumer  '  hi.t  line 
At  night  the  office  gives  educ  it.on.il  talk..  tJ 
fraternal  groups,  uonlor  cltize:is'  clubs.  p^\- 
erty  organizut.„a.  uu^  -Uult  education 
classes. 

.All  this  of  course,  is  merely  a  promising 
start  How  well  the  pr.<t;raiii  will  be  .icoepted 
by  the  public  and  by  businessmen  rem  ilns  to 
be  seen,  .Alre.idy  tiiere  .ire  mdlci-.tlons  ih  .t 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  "office's  m^.st  ardent 
profKinenls  is  not  yet  general 

When  the  budget  I.jr  t;ic  newly  ere  iteJ 
office  first  c.ime  up  lor  i-onsltieratlon.  me 
Siime  Board  of  Supervisors  that  had  originally 
.ipproved  the  utllce  pro\lded  lor  only  two 
more  people  than  were  in  the  old  weights 
.iiid  measures  division  plus  .i  bit  more  money 
for  printing  and  investig.itions 

In  February  alter  a  review  ot  the  offices 
activities,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  decided 
to  grant  money  lor  three  more  positions  in- 
cluding those  of  research  assistant  and  con- 
sumer affairs  investlgatjr  This  gives  the  new 
office  a  total  aliniuU  budget  of  f.268.577,  an 
increase  of  $57,396.  but  still  less  than  was 
sought 

Nevertheless.  Nickerson  ,iiid  Ocohlogrosso 
remain  confident  that  the  value  of  the  office 
will  be  proved  both  to  consumers  and  to  the 
reputable,  fair-dealing  elements  of  the  Nas- 
sau Countv  business  conunnnltv 
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Jllis  Paula  .N'euberjjer  and  two  s<^)ii.s.  Thomas 
Neioerger  and  Edward  Neuberger  .AH  live  in 
tnt  Baltimore  .ire  i 


NELBERGER  FINEH.-^L  SET 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

'IF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7    1968 

Mr,  LONG  oi  Maryland,  Mr  Speaker, 
Thoma.s  P  NVuber^er,  a  Baitiniore 
County  attorney  and  a  lemsU'ied  pi dU'.i- 
.sional  engineer,  died  recently  m  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Neuberyer  was  a  dedicated 
civic  leader  well  known  in  the  Baltimore 
area,  I  wish  to  honor  his  mt-mory  by  in- 
cluding the  foUowmt!  article  m  the 
Record: 

NErBERGi:R  Fl'NERAI.  SET— CotrNTY  LAWYER. 
ENCINELR.   DEMotRAT   DIED   AT  51 

Funeral  services  lor  Thi>m.is  P  Neuberger, 
Baltimore  county  lawyer  and  registered  pro- 
lesslonal  engineer,  will  be  held  it  1  p  m  to- 
morrow at  t.ie  Witzke  funeral  establishment. 
•4101  Edmonds jn  -i  venue. 

Mr  Neuberger,  who  is  51.  died  at  his  heme 
Saturday  alter  a  brief  Illness  He  lived  at 
1414  WoodcUff  avenue    <'atjnsville 

A  native  ot  B.iltimore,  he  was  'ne  son  of 
the  late  Andrew  J    .ind  Margaret  .Neuberger 

He  w:is  a  graduate  of  the  Mount  V'ernor. 
I..IW  School  and  studied  engmeenng  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

.\s  an  engineer  Mr,  .Neuberper  had  worked 
.IS  an  engineering  consultant  to  several  busi- 
nesses and  wtis  currently  serving  as  a  con- 
sultant 'o  the  Washington  Technological 
Laboratories.  RoekvlUe,  Md 

He  had  long  been  ,ictive  m  the  Democr.xtic 
p<irty  in  Baltimore  county  In  1966,  he  was 
a  c^indidate  lor  tne  County  Council  from  the 
Second  Legislative  district. 

He  w.w  .ictive  in  the  West  Baltimore  County 
Democratic  Club,  the  Northwest  Baltimore 
County  Democratic  Cluo.  tue  Wixxllawn 
Democratic  Club,  and  the  Ridgeway  Demo- 
cratic Club 

He  was  a  member  .uid  p.ast  president  of  the 
Cat,jnsvine  Community  Club 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs  Maria 
Brown  Neuberger;  seven  d.iughters  Mrs  Bar- 
bara DeSlmone  .Mrs  .Marjone  Klein,  .Mrs 
Patricia  Rltz,  Miss  .Margaret  .Neuberger.  Miss 
Susan  Neuberger    Miss  J<inet  Neuberger  and 
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TOW.ARD 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

"t-     .-.ofTM     CAROIINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  W.^TSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  coura- 
iieoii'^  newspaper  editor.s  throughout  the 
United  Statt\s  have  cxpo.'^ed  the  unju.st 
policies  and  double  .standard  that  the 
United  Nation.s  applie.s  to  ijeaceful  Rho- 
desia. The  imposition  of  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanction.s  against  Rhode.sia  lias 
obviously  tailed  to  attain  its  objective  to 
stranule  the  ecnn.imy  of  that  nation.  But, 
now  a  more  sinister  plot  is  beiiiR  hatched 
against  Rhodesia  with  the  full  ble.s.sing 
of  the  United  Nations:  namely,  a  cnn- 
cortt'd  elioit  by  ("onimunists  lo  overrun 
all  of  southern  .Africa. 

In  u  very  timely  editorial,  which  ap- 
pealed in  the  C.iliimbia  Record.  Colum- 
bia. B.C..  editor  .John  .A  Montgomery  de- 
scribes the  Communist  technique  for 
destroyinu  Western  influence  in  southern 
Africa  by  promotinK  .so-called  wars  of 
liberation.  In  my  belief  that  this  out- 
standiiiK  editorial  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Co!it;re.ss.  I  include  it  as  a  part  of  mv 
remarks. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  editorial  follow.s: 

1  From   the  Columbia   iSC  i    Record. 
Apr.    26,     1968 1 

UNITED  States  Heads  Toward  New  War 

Washington  —While  ."seeking  peace  In 
Snilhenst  Asia,  the  United  States  i;overn- 
ment  is  on  ,i  collision  course  for  another  war 
10,000  miles  awav  It  Is  taking  the  inltl.alve 
in  a  plan  to  overthrow  the  friendly  white 
minority  i^overnments  of  southern  .Africa 

It  Is  already  in  the  bloodless  phases  that 
include  arms  embargoes  against  the  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  .Ancola  and  Moz-imbique 
and  .igalnst  tlie  Republic  of  .South  .Africa. 
u..id  selective  economic  .sanctions  .igalnst  in- 
dependent Rhodesia. 

.Along  with  the  .Afro-.Astans.  the  United 
States  was  a  partner  in  preparinit  Brit  iln's 
formal  proposal  before  the  United  Nations 
this  week  for  .t  total  economic  boycott  of 
Rhodesia  The  purpose  Is  strangulation  of  the 
tormer  British  colony  in  order  to  oust  the 
regime  of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  and 
turn  the  country  over  to  Us  black  majority. 

The  United  States  was  also  a  party  to  tlie 
UN  resolution  to  wrest  control  of  South  We.st 
Africa.  This  mostly  barren  land  was  taken 
from  the  Germans  bv  South  Alrican  conquest 
m  World  War  I  and  w.as  in.ind.ited  to  South 
Africa  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  claims  the  territory  :ts  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation  and  gives  it  par- 
liamentary representation. 

Afro-Asian  and  Communist  countries  fa- 
vored seizure  of  .South  West  by  the  UN  by 
military  force,  but  the  United  States,  tak- 
ing the  position  that  It  had  too  much  war 
on  Its  hands  now.  advocated  trying  persua- 
sion before  launching  a  military  ittack. 
South  .Africa  says  it  will  tight  before  It  gives 
up  the  ttrrltory 

The  .Alro-Aslan  bloc  has  presented  a  UN 
resolution  calling  on  Britain  to  use  force.  If 
necessary,  to  crush  the  Rhodeslan  govern- 
ment This  harsh  action  .Uso  has  been  pro- 
moted by  Intlueiitial  elements  of  the  British 
press  Britain  has  suited  rep>eatedly,  however. 
that  It  is  not  prepared  to  use  force  against 
inland  Rhodesia. 
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.A  majur  i-on,-UipralloM  in  Britain'.-  decision, 
which  IS  l)ackcd  by  thp  United  States,  is 
that  an  attack  .ik-alnst  Rhodesia  almost  cer- 
tainly would  bring  adioinliiK'  -South  Alrlca 
Into  the  conlllct  Britain  .md  the  United 
States  .ire  economic. illv  dependent  on  miii- 
cr.il  producus  of  Soutli  .Alrlt.i. 

Military  .iction  .i^Mlnst  the  southern 
Alrlca  _vtales  lia-s  ,ilready  begun.  It  is  be- 
ing spon.sored  by  the  Communist  countries 
:n  their  bellicose"  po'.icv  ol  wars  ol  liberation. 
The  Congo,  Tanzania  .md  Zambia  (formerly 
Northern  Rhocicsi.i)  are  tlie  bases  for  the 
guerrilla  activities.  Moscow  and  Peking  .sup- 
ply the  arms  Cxiba.  Algeria  and  East 
Europeiui  .satellites  share  in  the  training. 
Communl.st-rilrect<»d  forces  operating  out 
of  Tanganyika  have  been  waging  an  un- 
publiclzed  war  .igalu.st  Mo/.iunbique  lor  many 
months,  tying  down  a  lurce  of  40.000  Porlu- 
^'uese  troops  Congo-based  attacks  against 
Angola  have  been  well  .advertised.  Forays 
have  been  made  against  South  West  Terror- 
ist attacks  Irom  Zambia,  more  than  sanc- 
tions by  the  United  .Nations,  are  a  threat  to 
Rhodesia's  survival  as  a  nation 

.Announced  Unitetl  States  lorclgn  i^olicy 
cautiously  avoids  military  involvement  with 
the  so-called  liberation  forces  riiere  is  "o 
palpable  evidence  lo  .substantiate  Rhodesia'.s 
susuiclons  lh.it  Amtrica  is  giving  secret  sup- 
port to  the  guernlhus  and  terrorists.  But  an 
ackuowUdgment  by  a  Stale  Department 
spi>ke.sman  iii  a  conlerence  here  was  ominous. 
He  .siUd  the  United  States  was  helping  to 
educate  and  train  the  liberation  forces  so 
lh.it  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  over 
and  ivin  the  southern  African  .states  when 
and  If  the  present  white-ruled  governments 
are  overthrown 

He  admitted  clo.se  American  cooperation 
with  the  militant  Alrican  organizations  that 
are  trying  to  expel  white  mtiuence  irom  the 
continent. 

When  asked  how  lie  could  be  certain  that 
NATO  arms  supplied  to  Portugal  were  not 
used  to  delend  its  provinces  in  Africa,  he  re- 
vealed a  I  Id*  U  S.  relationship  with  the 
guernll.is. 

He  siild  that  when  guerrillas  captured 
American-made  weapons  or  ammunition 
trom  'he  Portuguese  .Army.  U.S.  authorities 
were  immediately  notified  so  that  they  could 
make  an  inspection.  They  had  discovered  no 
tise^if  American-supplied  arms,  taut  had 
found  second-hand  American  ammunition 
that  had  been  >old  to  Portugal  by  other  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  American  pol- 
icy, this  country  wTU  tie  in  direct  military 
conlrontatiou  with  .--outhern  African  coun- 
tries in  .1  United  NatioiLS  war  sooner  or  later. 
Develonments  m  the  UN  will  be  a  tipoff  on 
the  proximity  of  United  States  military  in- 
volvement 'fhe  State  Department  has  our 
nation  headed  toward  war  unless  public  or 
congressional  jjressures  are  brought  to  bear 
to   reverse   the    trend.   J.AM. 
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During  the  pa.st  hail  century.  Congress 
has  enacted  a  broad  pattern  of  leuisla- 
tion—much  of  it  in  the  last  couple  of 
years — designed  to  ijrott>ct  the  consumer. 

A  recent  study  shows  ih?t  these  laws 
are  now  admini.'-tereri  by  onie  :v.i  depart- 
ments or  aiiencii-s.  Despite  sincere  efforts 
at  coordination,  it  is  uiillcult  to  accom- 
pli.sh  .since  ihc  de;.'aiimnits  und  aiu'ncie;- 
have  other  prime  iiit •rests  uiid  lespon- 
sibilitie."?. 

President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  sought  to  deal  with  the  cooidi- 
nation  iiroblem  by  namin-  a  Special  .As- 
sistant for  Con.sumer  .'\lTairs. 

Miss  Betty  Purness  is  handling  this  role 
very  capably  for  President  Johnson,  as 
did  her  predtce.ssor,  Mrs  Esther  Peter- 
son. But  in  today's  world,  the  authority  oi 
Miss  Purness  is  too  limited  to  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  for  consumers, 

Taere  is  broad  supi)ort  m  Cun!.;ie.ss  for 
creating  a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, and  I  liope  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee will  give  early  consideration  lo 
this  proposal. 


THE    FIGHT   AGAINST    CRIME 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 


CONSUMER  AI-TAIRS  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

"F    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 
Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  ,ioin  today  u\  sponsoring  legislation  to 
create  a  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
in  the  President'.-^  Cabinet. 

Tiiere  has  been  increasing  awareness 
in  recent  years  of  the  need  for  a  con- 
sumer's voice  in  the  top  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  a  consolidation  in  one 
department  of  the  administration  of  laws 
dealing  with  consumer  jjroblems. 
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l)F     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  over  a 
year  ago.  in  February  1967.  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  made  pub- 
lic a  challenging  report,  appropriately 
entitled  "The  Challenge  oi  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society." 

This  report  perceptively  analyzed  the 
causes  of  crime,  police  techniques  em- 
ployed in  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
in  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  the 
nature  of  the  ludicial  process,  and  re- 
habilitative programs  and  accomplish- 
ments in  our  penal  institutions. 

Tlie  report  also  proposed  far-reaching 
recommendations  for  reducing  crime,  for 
improving  police  effectiveness,  for 
streamlining  the  .ludicial  process,  and  for 
more  creative  and  productive  rehabili- 
tative programs  in  our  penal  institutions. 
Rising  crime  rates  since  publication  of 
that  report  underline  C)ur  failure  to  meas- 
ure up  to  its  challenge.  In  New  York 
City,  in  February  1968.  crime  rates  were 
up  32  percent  above  the  rates  in  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  The  statistical  tables  are 
frightening:  Homicide  increased  72  per- 
cent: burulary  merrastd  '22  percent: 
larceny  31  percent:  and  auto  theft  30 
percent. 

During  the  month  of  March  1968. 
major  crimes  m  New  York  City  increased 
25  percent  over  the  comparable  month 
in  1967.  The  total  number  of  ma.ior 
crimes  reported  in  New  York  City  during 
lh3  first  3  months  of  1968  amounted  to 
105,368.  an  increase  of  more  than  18.000 
over  the  87.195  committed  in  the  3 
months  ending  March  31.   1967. 

Nor  do  the  gruesome  crime  statistics  in 
New  York  City  reflect  a  particular  iso- 
lated phenomenon  of  an  urban  enclave. 
Reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
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gallon  disclo.se  a  13-percent  mcrea.se  in 
crime  in  196i"  in  the  Nation  .s  rural  aieas 
over  1966.  Rural  areas  throughout  the 
State  ot  New  York  sliowed  a  crime  in- 
crea.se  of  12.5  percent  during  the  com- 
parable period. 

Indeed,    the    statistical     record    does 
nothing  more  than  document  what  the 
people  already   know   and    fear.   In   my 
own  district,  as  throughout  the  Nation, 
lear  grips  at  the  hearts  of  our  people.  At- 
tendance at  PTA  meetings  is  sparse,  be- 
cause   women    are    afraid    to    walk    our 
.streets  at  night:  we  worry  about  the  safe- 
ty of  our  children  on  iheir  way  lo  and 
from  .school    Narcotics  are  .sold  openly 
and     blatantly     in     uur     neighborhood 
streets,    particularly      streets    near    our 
schools.  Busine.ss  people  in  our  commu- 
nity  are  worried   and   concerned   about 
keeping  their  establishments  open  during 
the  uighllime  hours  Our  parklands  liave 
been  preemiJted  by  the  lawless,  .so  that 
thev    are   barely   available   tor   innocent 
plav  and  i-(>creation  Orderly  society  is  in 
full  lelreat  beffire  the  rising  tide  of  crim- 
inal activity,  threatening  the  \ery  knit 
of  our  social  fabric. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  tragic 
indeed  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  final 
congressional  action,  urgently  needed  lo 
start  on  recomn1endation.■^  made  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
and  particularly  recommended  lo  the 
Congress  by  President  John.son  So  ur- 
gent has  the  necessity  lo  maintain  law 
and  order  become  that  no  matter  of  leg- 
islative urgency  can  liold  a  higher 
priority. 

During  the  year  since  publication  of 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commi.ssion, 
we  have,  in  fact,  lost,  rather  than  gained, 
ground  in  the  fight  against  crime.  While 
in   New   York   City    the   crime    rate   in- 
creased 32   percent  this  past  February, 
the  arrest  rate  increa.sed  only  16  percent 
This  IS  not  the  fault  of  the  jwliceman  on 
the  beat.  The  fault  resides  in  the  fact 
that  our  ixilice  force  has  not  grown  with 
its  needs.  If  our  police  lorce  had  grown 
at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  increa.se  m 
crime,  we  would  have  added  9.000  addi- 
tional policemen  to  our  uniformed  lorces. 
In  fact  if  we  added  only  5.000  addi- 
tional ixjlicemen.  the  crime  rate  would 
not  have  so  sharply  increa.sed.  There  is 
no  ureater  deterrent  to  crime  than  a  uni- 
formed ix)liceman  visible  on  the  street, 
no  greater  deterrent  lo  crime  than  the 
IM'ompt  and  speedy  arrest  of  tlie  offender. 
Unfortunately   for   our   city,   our   police 
forces  are  .so  thinly  spread,  that  the  ixi- 
iice  uniform  is  not  visible  on  our  streets 
and  those  who  engage  in  criminal  activ- 
ity  are    but   little   deterred    by    tear    of 
detection. 

Moreover,  the  ien,sions  witliin  our  so- 
ciety add  immeasurably  lu  llie  complex- 
ity of  the  police  burden.  For  example,  on 
Friday.  .April  26.  much  of  our  jwlice 
Ijower  was  on  a  standby  alert  becau.se  of 
.strikes  and  demonstrations  called  at  our 
hi2h  schools  and  colleges  in  protest 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  Tlie  following 
day.  Saturday,  we  had  the  traditional 
LoValtv  Day  parade,  an  antiwar  demon- 
stration in  Central  Park,  and  a  third  un- 
liceiused  ijarade  ol  those  who  could  stom- 
ach iieithei  the  loyalists  nor  the  i)cace 
demonstrators  m  Central  Park,  but  felt 
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visors  <inU  an  elected  county  executive  who 
hivs  no  vote  but  can  propose  laws  and 
rp*;ulaUon8 

rhe  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  was 
proposed  last  yeir  by  the  present  county 
executive,  Eugene  H  Nlckerson,  a  Democrat. 
after  a  study  by  i  nine-member  .ulvlsory 
panel  The  Republican-dominated  Board  of 
Supervisors  approved,  and  the  office  opened 
In  June  with  John  .\.  Occhlogrosso,  :i  38- 
year-old  Lawyer,  <»s  Its  first  commissioner 

The  e.xlstlng  weighty  .uid  me.^sures  divi- 
sion, previously  limited  to  checking  scales. 
*  me'.ers  .ind  g.isoUne  pumps  and  seeing  that 
ci>mmerclal  containers  held  as  much  as  their 
labels  said  they  did.  became  the  nucleus  of 
t.he  new  unit 

Now  the  office  can  tauiieh  investigations  of 
consumer  frauds,  subpoena  those  accused  ot 
selling  shoddy  goods  .uid  services  or  other- 
wise dealing  unf.iirly  Issu?  public  reports, 
support  consumer  legislation  ajid  stop  the 
sale  of  underweight  pack.iges  or  products  for 
which  misleading  claims  are  made  The  office 
Itself  levies  no  fines,  but  its  investigators  can 
assemble  evidence  for  prosecutions  by  the 
district  attorney's  office  or  other  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Special  testing  devices  have  been  provided 
t.i  m^ice  tt^a  new  office's  inspection  services 
itii-re  »flectlv«.  That  conviction  of  the  service 
station  operators,  for  example,  was  made  pos- 
sible by  use  of  a  i.lngle  color-matching  kit 
The  Inspector  t.ik?s  a  f?w  ouncej  of  gas  from 
the  pump  and  compares  Its  color  with  sam- 
ples In  his  kits  arranged  ^.ccordlng  to  the 
dyes  that  major  refiners  put  Into  their  :uels 
If  the  colors  don't  match  the  inspector 
knows  somethl."".^  is  wrong  Then  a  specimen 
can  be  sent  to  a  laboratory  for  chemical 
analysis  of  its  octane  rating 

Another  gatlget  tests  the  fat  content  of 
ground  meat.  By  cook.ng  up  "doughnut- 
shaped  patties  .uid  funnellng  their  Juices 
into  a  graduat'Xl  gauge,  inspectors  can  read 
otf  the  ratio  of  fat  to  leaJi. 

Often  the  office  is  called  on  in  disputes  be- 
tween consumers  and  tradesmen  A  womaji 
compl, lined  th,it  a  kitchen  remodeler  had 
dented  her  refrigerator  Though  he  had 
agreed  in  writir.g  to  pay  for  the  damage,  no 
monev  w;i3  forthcoming  Besides,  he  was 
threatening  to  >  le  her  fur  partial  pavment  on 
the  stUl-unrtnis  led  kitchen  job  After  hear- 
ing IX'th  »ules.  the  consumer  otfice  advised 
the  housewife  or.  ti\t  procedure  for  bringing 
her  case  before  the  Small  Claims  Court 

.\    GOOD    ST.\RT 

These  are  some  of  the  activities  in  which 
the  office  has  been  effective 

Stopped  overcharges  on  gasoline  after  in- 
vestigation showed  that  173  of  the  county's 
1.215  stations  were  nicking  some  customers 
by  rounding  '.>tT  the  s.tles  tax  to  the  next  full 
cent  Instead  of  charging  the  proper  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  gallon.  This  practice  had  been 
costing  motorists  :is  much  lis  nine-tenths  of  i 
cent  a  gallon  and  a^  estimated  tot«l  of 
JlOO.OOOa  >eur 

Helped  steer  through  ..  reguUtion  o'.irbing 
exp.msion  oi  home  fuel  oil  by  .i  few  d'strib- 
utors  who  were  preheating  it  aboxe  the  ti  md- 
,ird  60  F  so  that  customers  thought  they 
were  getting  mure  ftiel  than  iictually  was 
being  delivered  to  them. 

Advl>eU  supermarkets  to  stop  'wrapping 
meat  iii  ceiU  pliatie  with  narrow  red  Ui^es  de- 
signed to  make  It  look  leaner  tiian  u  wis 
.Old  w:irned  one  store  to  quit  shoving  in- 
verted pu.per  trays  underneath  cuts  of  meat 
to  make  them  look  thicker 

Backed  legislation  to  iicense  ruUlo.  TV  and 
auto  repair  shops  and  home-Improvement 
contractors,  and  to  rem'jve  inconsistencies 
from  licensing  procedures  C.>r  electricians  and 
plumbers 

During  Its  first  year  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  has  recorded  more  than  600  com- 
plaints plus  carrying  ijut  its  regular  business 
of  seeing  that  commercial  products  are  prop- 
erlv    packed,    vieighed    and    measured     When 
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the  office's  17  iii;.pt'cljrii  are  not  pot-clieck- 
l:  g  pump-i.  '  -ale^  lUd  food  containers  they 
re.id  ATiiten  conipl  iiiits  .'..•cl  i:  lo.i  Ij  gr.pes 
•jvor  A  recently  Inst  tiled  coniumer  hct  line 
At  night  the  ■)fflce  gives  eJuc  it.on.tl  talk.,  tJ 
fraternal  groups,  ^enlor  cltizeiis"  clubs,  pov- 
erty orguniz.il.„u.  ^uU  wuult  educatlo!i 
classes 

All  this  of  c.:.ur!6.  is  p\erel7  a  promising 
start  How  well  tue  pr ...^ram  will  be  accepted 
by  the  public  and  by  l)usllles,^m<■n  rem  ans  to 
be  seen  Already  taere  .ire  Indlcntlons  ih.  t 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  office's  m^.sl  ardent 
proponents  is  not  yet  gener.il 

When  the  budget  fir  t;ic  newly  cre.iteJ 
office  first  came  up  for  lonslderatlon.  the 
same  Board  <'t  Supervisor.^  t iiat  had  urlglnally 
approved  llie  office  provided  lor  only  two 
more  people  than  were  In  the  old  weights 
.ind  meAsures  division  plus  a  bit  more  money 
for  printing  and  investigations 

In  February  after  a  review  of  the  office's 
.vctlvlties,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  decidea 
to  grant  money  for  three  more  positions  in- 
cluding those  of  research  assistant  and  con- 
sumer affairs  investigator  This  gives  the  new 
office  a  total  annual  budget  ot  S268.577.  an 
increase  of  457.396.  but  still  le.ss  than  was 
sought. 

Nevertheless.  Nlckerson  .md  Occhlogrosso 
remain  confident  that  the  value  of  the  office 
Will  be  proved  both  to  consumers  .iiui  to  the 
reputable,  fair-rteallng  elements  of  the  Nas- 
sau County  business  .omniunlty 
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Mlts  Paula  Neuberger.  and  two  sons,  Thomas 
Ne.inerger  .ind  Edward  Neuberger.  All  live  in 
tne  Baltimore  .ire  i 


NElBERaER   Fl'NERAL  SET 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    .M.\RYl..\.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7 .  1968 

Mr  LONG  ui  Maryland.  Mr.  .Speaker. 
Thonia.s  P  iNmiberser.  a  Baltimore 
County  attorney  and  a  ret-'lstered  proles- 
sional  eneineer.  died  rtH^ently  in  Balti- 
more. Mr  Neuberi4er  vvas  a  dedicated 
civic  leader  well  known  in  the  Baltimore 
area.  I  wish  to  honor  his  mt-moiy  by  in- 
cludiiiH  tlie  following  article  in  the 
Record; 

NetTBEKl.ER  PrNERAL   SET-   -t'oVNTY  L.\WYER. 
E.NCINEER.   DEMOtRAT   DIED   AT  51 

Funeral  services  for  Thomas  P  Neuberger. 
B.iltimore  county  lawver  and  registered  pro- 
iesslonal  engineer,  will  be  held  it  1  p  m  to- 
morrow at  tlie  Wititke  funeral  establishment, 
4101  Edmondson  avenue 

Mr  Neuberger.  who  is  51.  died  at  his  home 
Saturday  after  a  brief  illness  He  lived  at 
1414  Woodcllff  avenue    Catjnsrtlle 

.\  native  ol  B.iltimore.  he  w.is  tnc  son  of 
the  late  .Andrew  J    .ind  Margaret  Neuberger. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  .Mount  Verno.". 
Law  School  .md  studied  engineering  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

As  an  engineer.  Mr.  Neuberper  had  worked 
.IS  an  engineering  consultant  to  several  busi- 
nesses and  was  currently  serving  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Wasiiaigton  Technological 
Laboratories.  RockvlUe.  Md 

He  had  long  been  active  in  the  Democri'tlc 
p.irty  in  Baltimore  county.  In  1966,  he  was 
.1  candidate  for  the  County  Council  from  the 
second  Legislative  district. 

He  was  active  in  the  West  Baltimore  County 
Democratic  Club,  the  .Northwest  Baltimore 
County  Democratic  Club,  i,ie  Woodlawn 
Democratic  Club,  iind  the  Ridgeway  Demo- 
cratic Club 

He  was  a  member  .uid  past  president  of  the 
Catonsvllle  Community  Club 

Survivors  Include  hi?  wife.  Mrs  Maria 
Brown  Neuberger,  seven  daughters.  Mrs  Bar- 
bara DeSlmone  .Mrs  .Marjune  Kiem,  Mrs 
Patncla  Rlti!.  .Miss  Margaret  Neuberger,  Miss 
Susan  .Neuberger.  Miss  Janet  Neuberger  and 
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HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

'If    soi-TH    ^•AR<'IIN^ 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  (IK  HEPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  WAT.SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  coura- 
u'eoiis  new.spaper  rditor.s  throuKhout  the 
United  States  have  cxpti.sed  the  unjust 
policie.s  and  double  .standard  that  the 
United  Nation.s  applies  to  i>eaceful  Rho- 
desia The  imposition  of  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia  has 
obnou.sly  tailed  to  attain  its  ob.iective  to 
.stranule  the  ec  nir.my  of  that  nation  But. 
now  a  more  sini.ster  plot  i.s  beinc  hatched 
against  Rhodesia  with  the  full  blessin.t? 
of  the  United  Nations:  namely,  a  con- 
certed etfoi't  by  Communists  ;o  nvei'inn 
all  of  southern  .Africa 

In  a  very  timely  eriitoiial.  wliich  ap- 
peared :n  the  C'.ilumbia  Ri-cord  Colum- 
bia. SC  .  ed  t  11'  .John  A  Montuotnery  de- 
scribes the  Communi.st  technique  for 
de.stroyinn  Western  influence  in  .southern 
Africa  by  promotinr,'  .so-called  wars  of 
liberation.  In  my  belief  that  this  out- 
standint;  editor'al  w^ll  be  of  interest  to 
the  Conttress.  I  include  it  a.s  a  isait  of  mv 
remarks. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Columbia   iSC  )    Record, 
Apr.  :;6,    1968 1 

United  States  Heads  Toward  Nfw   War 

Washington.  — While  seeking  peiice  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  itovern- 
ment  is  on  .i  collision  cour.'^e  lor  mother  war 
10.000  miles  away.  It  is  tiikina;  rhe  initl.itlve 
in  .1  plan  to  overthrow  tlie  irieiidlv  white 
minority  itovernments  of  soiithorn  Africa 

It  is  already  In  the  bloodless  plnses  that 
Include  ;irms  embargoes  acainst  'he  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  .Aneola  and  Mozambique 
and  against  tlie  Republic  of  South  .Xfrica. 
-.Id  selective  economic  sanctions  .u^amst  in- 
dependent Rhodesia. 

.^long  with  the  .'\fro-A.«lans  'he  United 
States  was  a  partner  in  preparing  Bntuln's 
formal  proposal  before  the  United  Nations 
this  week  for  a  total  economic  boycott  of 
Rhodesia  The  purpose  Is  str.inKulatlon  of  the 
lormcr  British  colonv  in  order  to  oust  the 
regime  ot  Prime  Minister  Ian  .Smith  and 
turn  trte  country  over  to  Its  black  majority. 

The  United  States  was  also  i  partv  to  tlie 
UN  resolution  to  wrest  control  f>f  South  West 
.■\frlca.  "JTils  mostly  barren  land  was  taken 
from  the  Germans  bv  South  .Mrican  conquest 
in  World  War  I  and  w.is  mandated  to  South 
Africa  by  the  League  of  .Nations.  The  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  claims  the  territory  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation  and  gives  it  par- 
liamentarv  representation. 

.Afro-Asian  and  Communist  countries  fa- 
vored seizure  of  .South  West  by  the  UN  by 
military  force,  but  the  Uiiited  .States,  tak- 
ing the  position  That  It  had  too  much  war 
on  Its  hands  now.  .advocated  trying  persua- 
sion before  launching  a  military  .ittack. 
South  -Africa  says  it  will  light  before  it  gives 
up  the  ttrrltory 

The  .Afro-Aslaii  bloc  has  [>resented  a  UN 
resolution  calling  on  Britain  to  use  force.  If 
nece-ssarv.  to  crush  the  Rhodeslan  govern- 
ment This  harsh  .ictlon  .Uso  has  been  pro- 
moted by  Influential  elements  of  the  British 
press  Britain  hiS  .statetl  repeatedly,  hovi-ever, 
that  it  is  not  prepared  to  use  force  against 
inland  Rhodesia. 
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A  major  con.skleratlon  m  Uritaln•^  deci.<ioii. 
which  IS  backed  bv  the  United  States,  is 
that  an  attack  .igalnst  Rhodesia  almost  cer- 
talnlv  would  bring  adjoltiuiit  .South  Africa 
into  the  conflict  Britain  .uul  the  United 
States  .ire  economically  dependent  on  min- 
eral jiroducui  of  .S<nith  Alrlc.i 

Mliitarv  action  .utuinst  the  southern 
Afrlc.i  stales  has  .ilready  begun.  It  is  be- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Communl.^t  countries 
111  ihelr  belliro.-;e  poary  of  wars  of  liberation, 
riie  Cont^o  Taii.'anla  .ind  Zambia  (formerly 
N'vrthern  Rhodesia  i  .ire  the  b.ise.s  lor  the 
guerrilla  activities.  .Moscow  and  Peking  sup- 
l)ly  the  arms  Cuba.  Algeria  iLiid  Ea.st 
Europeiin  satellites  share  iti  the  training. 
Communist-directed  forces  oi'>erating  out 
of  Taiigaiivika  have  been  waging  an  un- 
publKized  wai  .igalii.st  Mozambique  for  many 
month.s,  lying  Uown  a  lorce  of  40.000  Portu- 
t,'ue.>e  troops^  CouKo-bascd  attacks  against 
Angola  have  been  well  advertised.  Forays 
have  been  made  against  South  West  Terror- 
ist attacks  from  ?..inibla.  more  than  sanc- 
tions by  the  United  Nations,  are  a  threat  to 
Rhodesia'.s  survival  its  a  nation. 

.\nnouaced  Unitwi  Stales  forci^'.u  ]><'Iicy 
cautlouslv  avoids  militury  Involvement  with 
the  so-ciiUed  liberation  forces,  riiere  i."  no 
jMlpable  evidence  to  .substantiate  Rhixlesia'.s 
suspicions  that  Arneri.'a  is  t,'ivlng  secret  sup- 
port to  the  t'uernllas  and  terrorists.  But  .ui 
acknowkdra-ient  by  a  State  Department 
spokesman  in  a  conlerence  here  was  ominous. 
He  .said  the  Unite<l  States  was  helping  to 
educate  and  train  the  liberation  forces  .so 
that  thev  would  be  prepared  to  take  over 
and  run  the  southern  African  states  when 
and  If  the  present  white-ruled  governments 
are  overthrown. 

He  admitted  close  American  cooperation 
With  the  militant  Alrlcan  organizations  that 
are  trying  to  expel  white  influence  from  the 
coiitlnent 

When  .a-sk.-d  !iow  he  .  ould  l)e  certain  that 
NA'rO  .a-ms  supplied  to  Portugal  were  not 
used  to  detend  it.s  provinces  m  Africa,  he  re- 
vealed a  clo>e  U.S.  relationship  with  the 
(tuernU.is. 

He  s;iid  that  when  guerrillas  captured 
American-made  weapons  or  ammunition 
irom  the  Portuguese  Army.  U.S.  authorities 
were  immedlatelv  notified  so  that  they  could 
make  an  inspection  They  had  discovered  no 
use  of  American-supplied  arms,  but  h.id 
found  secoiid-hand  American  ammunition 
that  hivd  been  sold  to  Portugal  by  other  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  .American  pol- 
icy, this  country  v.'ill  l>e  in  direct  military 
cotifrontatiOii  with  .'southern  African  coun- 
tries m  a  Uiiitfd  Nations  war  sooner  or  later. 
Developments  m  the  UN  will  be  a  tipoff  on 
the  proximity  of  United  States  military  in- 
volvement. The  State  Department  has  our 
nation  headed  toward  war  unless  public  or 
congressional  jjressures  are  brought  to  bear 
to   reverse   the   trend.   J  AM. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  the  pa.st  linil  teiitury,  ConRiess 
has  enacted  a  broad  pattern  of  leiasla- 
tion— much  of  it  m  the  last  couple  of 
year.s — desi,tined  to  protect  the  consumer. 
A  recent  study  shows  tlipt  the.se  lavs 
are  now  administered  by  onie  Xi  depart- 
ments or  afencios.  Desiiito  sincere  cffoi  ts 
at  cooi-dinatiun,  it  is  tiilluult  to  accoin- 
pli.sh  .since  the  depaiimmts  and  ai^encies 
have  other  prime  mi -rests  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

President  Kennedy  and  I'lesident 
Johnson  sought  lo  deal  with  the  cooidi- 
nation  problem  by  immin  •  a  Special  As- 
.sistant  for  Con.sumer  .-Mfairs. 

Miss  Betty  Purness  is  li.indlinti  this  i  ole 
very  capably  tor  President  Jolmsoii.  as 
did  lier  predecessor.  Mis  Esther  Peter- 
son. But  in  today's  world,  the  authority  of 
Miss  Purness  is  too  limited  lo  do  the  .lub 
that  needs  to  be  done  lor  consumers. 

Tnere  is  broad  .sui)!)ort  in  CoiiMress  lor 
creating  a  Department  of  Consumer  Ai- 
fairs,  and  I  liope  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee will  ';ive  early  con.sideration  to 
this  proposal. 


THE    PIGHT    AGAINST    CRIME 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 


CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

nF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  lOin  today  in  si^onsorinsc  legislation  to 
create  a  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
in  the  President '.s  Cabinet. 

There  has  been  incrca.sing  awareness 
in  recent  years  of  the  need  for  a  con- 
.sumer's  voice  in  the  top  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment as  \vell  p.s  a  consolidation  in  one 
department  of  the  administration  of  laws 
dealing  with  consumer  problems. 
CXIV 76a— Part  H 


uF    .NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 
Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  over  a 
year  ago,  in  February  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  made  pub- 
lic a  challenging  report,  appropriately 
entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society." 

This  report  perceptively  analyzed  the 
causes  of  crime,  police  techniques  em- 
ployed in  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
in  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  the 
nature  of  the  ludicial  process,  and  re- 
habilitative programs  and  accomplish- 
ments in  our  penal  institutions. 

The  report  also  proposed  far-reaching 
recommendations  for  reducing  crime,  for 
impro'ving  police  effectiveness,  for 
streamlining  the  .ludicial  process,  and  for 
more  creative  and  productive  rehabili- 
tative programs  in  our  penal  institutions. 
Rising  crime  rates  since  publication  of 
that  report  underline  our  failure  to  meas- 
ure up  to  its  challenge.  In  New  York 
City,  in  February  1968,  crime  rates  wei'e 
up  32  percent  above  the  rates  in  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  The  statistical  tables  are 
frightening:  Homicide  increased  72  per- 
cent: burulary  increased  22  percent: 
larceny  31  i^ercent:  and  auto  theft  30 
percent. 

During  the  month  of  March  1968. 
major  crimes  in  New  York  City  increased 
25  percent  over  the  comparable  month 
in  1967.  The  total  number  of  ma.ior 
crimes  reported  in  New  Yo.k  City  duiina 
th?  first  3  months  of  1968  amounted  to 
105.368.  an  increase  of  more  than  18.000 
over  the  87.195  committed  in  the  3 
months  ending  March  31,  1967. 

Nor  do  the  gruesome  crime  statistics  in 
New  York  City  reflect  a  particular  iso- 
lated phenomenon  of  an  urban  enclave. 
Reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invcsti- 
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gation  di.sclo.se  a  IS-percent  increase  in 
crime  in  196('  in  the  Nation  s  rural  aieas 
over  1966.  Rural  areas  ihioui^houl  the 
State  ot  New  York  showed  a  crime  in- 
crea.se  of  12.5  percent  during  the  com- 
parable iieriod. 

Indeed,    tlie    statistical     record    does 
nothing  more  than  dix'ument  what  the 
peoiile   already    know   and   tear.   In   my 
own  district,  as  throughout  the  Nation, 
fear  grips  at  the  hearts  of  our  people.  At- 
tendance at  PTA  meetings  is  spar.se.  be- 
cau.se    women    are    afraid    to    walk    our 
streets  at  nmht:  we  worry  about  the  safe- 
ty of  our  children  on  then    way  to  and 
from  school.  Narcotics   are  .sold  openly 
and     blatantly     in     our     neighborhood 
streets,    ijarticularly      streets    near    our 
schools.  Business  ix-oiile  m  our  commu- 
nity  are  worried   and   concerned    about 
keeping  their  istablisiiments  open  during 
the  nighttime  hours.  Our  parklands  have 
'tx-en  preempted  by  the  lawle.ss.  .so  that 
thev   are   barely   available   lor   innocent 
plav  and  recreation   Orderly  society  is  in 
full  letreat  before  tlie  rising  tide  of  crim- 
inal activity,  threatening  the  very  knit 
of  our  social  fabric. 

Under  the  circum.stances.  it  is  tragic 
indeed  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  final 
congressional  action,  urgently  needed  to 
start  on  recommendations  made  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
and  liarticularly  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  President  John.son  So  ur- 
gent has  the  necessity  lo  maintain  law 
and  order  become  that  no  matter  of  leg- 
islative urgency  can  liold  a  higher 
priority. 

During   the  year  since  publication  of 
the  reixirt  of  tlie  President's  Commission, 
we  have,  in  lact.  lost,  rather  than  gained, 
ground  in  the  fight  against  crime.  While 
in   New   York   City    the   crime   rate   in- 
creased 32  percent  this  pa.st  February, 
the  arrest  rate  increa.sed  only  16  ijercent 
This  IS  not  the  fault  of  the  ixiliceman  on 
the  beat.  The  lault  resides  in  the  lact 
that  our  ixilice  force  has  not  urown  with 
its  needs.  If  our  police  force  had  grown 
at  a  rate  consi.stent  with  the  increase  in 
crime,  we  would  have  a<^ded  9.000  addi- 
tional policemen  to  our  uniformed  forces 
In  fact  if  we  added  only  5.000  addi- 
tional ixjlicemen.  the  crime  rate  would 
not  have  .so  sharply  increa.sed.  There  is 
no  areater  deterrent  to  crime  than  a  uni- 
formed policeman  visible  on  the  street, 
no  greater  deterrent  to  crime  than  the 
prompt  and  speedy  arrest  of  the  offender. 
Unfortunately    for   our   city,   our   police 
forces  are  .so  thinly  spread,  that  the  ixi- 
iice  uniform  is  not  visible  on  our  streets 
and  those  who  ensagc  in  criminal  activ- 
ity   are    but   little   deterred    by    fear   of 
detection. 

Moreover,  the  ten.^ons  within  our  so- 
ciety add  immeasui'ably  to  the  complex- 
ity of  the  police  burden.  For  example,  on 
Friday,  .^pril  26,  much  of  our  police 
power  was  on  a  standby  alert  because  of 
strikes  and  demonstrations  called  at  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  iM'otest 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  Tlie  following 
day,  Saturday,  we  had  the  traditional 
Lov-altv  Day  parade,  an  antiwar  demon- 
stration in  Central  Park,  and  a  third  un- 
liren.sed  jxarade  ol  those  who  could  stom- 
ach iieither  the  loyalists  nor  the  licace 
demonstrators  in  Central  Park,  but  felt 
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a  cail  to  Midulvip  their  own  sloeaneerlns; 
Akiain.  the  police  were  burdened  with 
the  necessity  for  maintaiiuiiu  Jaw  and 
iirder  under  tense  and  unu.>ual  cncum- 
stances.  for  diveititiK  traffic  from  parade 
rijutfs.  and  handling  the  mynad  of  other 
details,  which  makes  the  policeman's  lot 
not  a  happy  otic 

Just  a  few  Ua.v.s  later,  a  task  of  1.000 
policemen  and  other  police  resources 
were  ni(jbili/ed  in  c^mnettion  with 
student  demonstrations  and  sit-ins  Over 
700  persons  v^ere  arrested  durinK  those 
early  mornint;  hours,  whirla  reflects  only 
in  part  tlie  delicate  and  complex  respon- 
sibility under  which  that  ta.sk  force 
operated 

Nor  IS  the  immediate  future  any 
bri','hter  f<ii-  concentration  of  New  York 
City's  resources  on  the  routines  of  crime 
prevention  and  control  and  criminal  ap- 
prehension We  are  threatened  with  a 
summer  of  racial  violence,  a  summer  of 
peace  demon.-»trations.  a  summer  of 
campus  conflict  over  military  recruit- 
ment, and  a  summer  of  Presidential  can- 
didates coming  and  gotnt,-.  all  of  tJiese 
•A ill  bear  'heavily  upon  pohce  energies, 
police  manpower,  and  police  resources 

The  clear  and  rational  answer  to  the 
threat  of  rising  cruiiinal  violence  is  more 
policemen  If  we  are  to  Tive  to  our  people 
and  to  this  comm-jnity  a  sense  nf  se- 
curity, a  sen.se  of  safety  then  we  must 
add  promptly  3.000  policemen  to  our  uni- 
formed forces 

We  have  got  to  strengthen  the  police 
forces  of  the  New  York  City  Transit  Au- 
thority  and  the  police  forces  of  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  to  bring  a 
greater  degree  of  security  to  our  subway 
and    bus    riders    and    to    residents    of 
hoiLsmi,'    authority    developments.     We 
must    improve    our    street    lighting,    to 
eliminate   the  dark   areas  and  shadows 
that  serve  as  a  cover  and  shield  for  the 
criminal  offender.  We  must  escalate  our 
war  against  the  narcotics  pusher  and  im- 
prove our  programs  for  rehabilitation  of 
narcotics    addicts     We    must    improve 
police    training,    equipment,    and    tech- 
nology We  must  have  eflective  laws,  and 
enforce  them,  ^overnin^'  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution  of   guns    These   are  areas   in 
which  the  Congress  can  play  a  vital  role. 
m  pruvid:n>,'  financial  resources  to  finan- 
cially   hard-pressed    municipalities,    in 
providing  for  more  effective  police  co- 
ordination, and  for  makinLT  more  eflec- 
tive our  laws  against  interstate  criminal 
activity,    against    narcotics    shipments, 
against   interstate   traffic   m   guns,   and 
against,  ori^^ani^ed  crime 

Unfortunately.  Mayor  Lindsay's  an- 
swer to  increasing  our  police  forces  and 
to  other  programs  tj  prevent  crime  is 
to  reduce  and  consolidate  police  pre- 
cincts, to  rely  upon  electror.ics  and  com- 
munications to  substitute  for  the  police- 
man on  the  street. 

There  can  be  no  mechanical  .substi- 
tute for  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  and 
this  is  a  fact  known  to  Mavor  Lindsay. 
The  mayor  has  been  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  persuasive  proponents  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Pre^i^.ient's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  The  mayor 
signed  a  report  w  hich  says : 

Nothing  is  more  fimd.imental  to  the 
qu.ility  of  life  in  any  area  ihMt  the  sense  ol 
persona!  secuntv  of  f.s  rtsicli-ii-  and  noth- 
ing affects  this  more  than  crime. 


rxiF.Nvio.Ns  or  lu. marks 

Furthii  I.,  Ua  iipoa.  the  Presidents 
Advisory  Commission  .isscrteU : 

Mot»)ru«Mon  of  poUi-c  is  .mother  aspect 
of  patrol  that  h;is  affected  law  enforce- 
ment. .  .  The  patrolman  comes  to  nee  the 
city  through  a  wintUtiield  and  hear  about  it 
over  a  police  r:idu>,  . 

Mayor  Lindsay  siened  that  statement 
We  sub.scribe  to  that  statement  Yet  in 
the  face  of  his  own  recommendation. 
Mayor  Lindsay  proposes  to  motorize  our 
police  force  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
is  now.  to  build  more  windsliields  la 
separate  the  policman  more  se-iously 
from  the  people  in  tiie  community  to  put 
more  policemen  on  scooters,  who  must 
concentrate  .so  fully  on  safety  on  Die 
road  that  they  cannot  even  see  the  people 
in  the  community 

Now  IS  the  time  for  Mayor  Lindsay  to 
put  into  practice  in  our  city  the  .same 
principles  which  he  exhorts  other  cities 
w  embrace  We  do  not  want  police  pro- 
tection by  computer,  by  windshield,  or  by 
.scooter  What  we  want,  what  we  need, 
and  what  we  demand  is  protection  of 
our  people,  by  people,  by  a  policeman  on 
the  beat  who  knows  this  community 

This  city  cannot  afford  to  economize 
at  the  cost  oi  community  safety  and  se- 
curity This  false  economy  is  paid  for  by 
our  people  in  terms  of  lives  lost,  personal 
injuries,  property  thefts,  increased  in- 
surance' costs,  and  by  tears  which  destroy 
the   fabric   of  our  community   life 

We  here  in  Congress,  the  State  Gover- 
nors and  legislatures,  and  the  city  halls 
in  our  land  must  move  forward  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  rid  our  Nation  of  the  crim- 
inal scourge  and  to  restore  the  conditions 
which  make  for  a  creative  community 
life. 


Mai/  r,  mas 


.iwarri.  but  also  tlie  respoct  and  iidiiunitinn 
It  Ul.s  »iiperl'>rs  nn<l  lelUw  soldiers 

Private  Gllniore  ha.';  dlstlnciii.'^hed  himself 
lis  a  inie  .American  patriot  imd  lils  .spirit. 
devotion  to  duty  and  attention  t<i  detail  win 
^^•rve  as  an  excellent  example  lor  other 
irulnees  in  foll^  .<. 


Majf 


ions 


AMERICAN  SPIRI  r  AWARD 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.SL.NT.\  FIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  CL.ANCY  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  wholehearted  con- 
gratulations to  a  young  man  from  my 
diotrict  Henry  H.  Gilmore.  the  .son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frank  E  Gilmorc.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  recently  been  jjre.sented  the 
American  Spirit  Award  Henr>-,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Lewis  College  .n  Lockeport.  Ill  , 
joined  the  Army  in  February  of  1968  and 
became  a  member  of  the  10th  Battalion. 
2d  Training  Brigade,  at  Fort  Benning. 
Ga 

This  high  honor  is  bestowed  up<jn  the 
young  man  witn  the  most  outstanding 
perf.jiniance  during  basic  combat  train- 
ing It  IS  indeed  a  pleasure  to  represent 
in  Congress  such  a  fine  example  of  our 
youth 

The  citation  received  by  Private  Gil- 
more,  reads  as  follows: 

Prlvntc  Honrv  Herbert  Gilmore.  tJ  S- 
5H022l'1.  is  iwarded  the  .\merican  Spirit 
Medal  .IS  the  ijutstandlng  trainee  of  the  10th 
baft.ilion 

Throughout  his  eight  weeks  of  basic  com- 
bat training,  Private  Gilmore  has  displayed 
all  the  requisite  qualities  required  to  be- 
come a  recipient  of  this  significant  award. 
Prl'.  ate  Gilmore  has  demonstrated  the  honor, 
Imaltv,  .ind  patriotism  v.hirh  has  nut  ^nlv 
earned   him   the  privilege  of  receiving  tills 


TOM     HAMMOND     GETS     NOD     FOR 
SENIOR   CITIZEN    AWARDS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF     NtW    YORK 
IN    i'HE  HOUSE  UF  REPKK.SEN T.-\TIVKS 

Tuesday    May  7.  1968 

Mr  OTTIXGER  Mr  Speaker,  the  past 
fe.v  years  have  .seen  a  : rowing  concern 
for  older  Americans  nianifesl  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  within  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  No  loneer  arc 
.senior  citizens  the  foniotten  .Americans. 

But  we  must  never  overlook  the  fact 
that  tne  role  of  government  has  distinct 
limitations.  At  the  heart  of  everv  move- 
ment tor  .social  pro-:ress  in  the  United 
.States  iias  Ijeen  the  .seltle.ss  concern,  the 
untiniit;  dedication  of  individual  men 
and  women. 

Tv-pifying  the  volunteer  .^pint  is  Mr. 
Thomas  F,  Hammond  of  Yonkers.  N.Y  . 
whose  efforts  m  Ix'half  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  Yonkers  date  back  to  I9«l  when 
he  w;v.s  an  oruani/er  of  tiip  tlrst  senior 
citizens'  410UP  in  the  city  Hi.s  many  con- 
tributions are  beuvA  Mutably  recos.:ni/ed 
through  nominations  for  the  West- 
cliirster  County  Oiu.standint,'  Citizen 
Award  and  a  Lane  Biyaiit  Award  for  out- 
standing volunteer  work  in  1967. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  a  man 
who  -ymbolizes  citizenship  in  its  fullest 
sen.se,  I  present  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  a  news  article  .ipjjeanng  in  the 
Yonk.'is  Home  News  and  Times: 
To.M  Ha.mmund  Gets  Nod  for  Senior  Citizen 

.VWAHOS 

Thom;u<  P  Hammond,  one  of  Yonkers'  out- 
standing volunteer  workers,  has  been  nomi- 
nated lor  a  national  .md  county  senior 
citizen  award. 

Mr  Hammond  who  resides  .it  4fi  \Ve.ster!i 
.\venue.  wiis  nominated  for  the  19th  annual 
L.me  Bry.iiu  .■\ward  presented  lor  uiit.snind- 
ing  volunteer  work  performed  during  1967. 
This  .iward  will  be  presented  m  December 
The  winner  will  be  presented  jS.OOO.  as  well 
•lb  a  plaque  commemorating  his  .ichleve- 
ments. 

.Mr  Hammonds  name  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation for  this  .iward  by  Mayor  James  P.  X. 
ORourke,  Abrahum  liLnllen.  district  manager 
of  the  Yonkers  .Soci.d  Security  "ilice.  the  Rev. 
Di, Kl  K.  McGolre  his  pastor  at  the  First 
Westminisier  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Western  Golden  .^t^e  Club.  The  Western  Ave- 
nue Club,  which  Mr.  Hammond  heads,  also 
iioiniiiaied  him  for  the  Westchester  County 
Outstanding;  Citizen  A.i,ard 

Ouring  U'67.  Mr.  Hummond  served  in  a 
number  of  volunteer  positions.  He  w;is  named 
bv  Gov.  :;eison  Rockeffller  to  the  advisory 
Board  to  the  Office  oi  ihe  Aging,  appointed  .as 
chairman  oi  the  Mayor's  Senior  Citizen'.s 
C  niinittee  of  the  Cltv  '.f  Yonkers:  appointed 
by  the  H-.idson  HUer  Presbytery  to  the  Com- 
mission  on   Aging 

Mr.  Hammond  was  al^o  appointed  during 
the  past  ve:.r  to  the  Advisorv  Cominlttee  for 
the  Referral  .nd  Iniormatlon  Project  at 
Wlute  Plains  under  the  office  icr  the  Aging. 
Tins  is  sponsored  by  the  Westciiester  County 
•Social  Scr' ice  Agencies,  He  .lUo  served  on 
the  Executive  Board  ni  the  .Senior  Volunteer 
Ser',i;e  l.i    Ihe  Cltv  of  Yonkfr'. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  reappointed  recently  as 


chalrtiutn  of  the  Citv  of  Yonkers  Graves 
Decoratioii  Conur.lHee  fiT  .Mf'niori.il  Day  lor 
the  37tli  Sucoes.slve  year. 

He  was  elected  as  president  of  Western 
Golden  Ape  Club  lOr  the  second  time  after 
having  served  as  treasurer,  ,-ecrrtary  and 
president  :n  previous  years, 

Mr.  H.iinmoncl  was  also  appointed  his- 
torian lor  the  Yonkers  Council  of  Churches. 

He  was  born  m  Klddennaster,  England.  He 
came  to  tlie  Ciutert  ."states  m  UII3  .md  settled 
lit   Yonkers 

Mr.  Hiinniond  was  among  those  who  or- 
ganized tlie  first  Yonkers  .Senior  Citizens 
group  in  IPRI  ;ind  t,er\ed  .is  lirst  vice  presi- 
dent and  president  lor  two  ,oi(l  one-hall 
years  of  Group  One,  Ilii-  uroop  meets  nt  the 
Senior  Citizeti  Center  oti  Cedar  Place  .nid 
is  sponsored  bv  ''le  Department  ol  P.lrl■.^. 
Recreation     nd  Conserv  at  ion 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS  BILL 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Iiniuci  !.()  jom  today  oui'  distingui.shed 
colleatiue  and  advocate  of  the  American 
consunKM'.  Congressman  Ben  Rosenthai.. 
in  intioduciiu'  leiTislation  to  create 
within  the  Fedeial  Government  a  Cabi- 
net-level (lepaitnient  devoted  to  pro- 
lectiim  the  consuming  public  of  thi.s 
country — the  people. 

In  recent  yeais.  ihe  sad  .situation  of 
the  consumer  has  finally  come  to  the 
forefront  of  nation:.!  concern.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  yoth  Congress  will 
be  marked  as  the  best  "con.sumer  Con- 
gress" in  historv.  We  iiave  lor  the  first 
time  conlronted  many  of  the  discrimina- 
tions, inuistice.s  frauds,  chicaneries,  neg- 
lects, and  hardship.s  iliat  have  'oeen 
foisted  upon  tlie  American  consuminK 
public  for  many  yfars. 

I  have  been  niivileerd  lo  serve  with 
Bkn  RosEN'riiAi,  on  i  s:  ec:nl  inqiniv  on 
con.sumer  reDiesuittilion  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  vital  .series  of  in- 
vestirations — begun.  si>onsored.  and  fos- 
tered by  our  most  able  and  irspected 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  Congre.ssman  William  Daw- 
.soN--has  turned  up  innumerable  in- 
stances of  tiie  interest  of  the  consumer 
taking  a  back  .seat  to  private  industry. 
;ind.  of  even  more  serious  consequences, 
with  lelaiions  of  the  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment. Our  special  inriuny  on  consumer 
affairs  lias.  I  feel,  contriboted  heavily  to 
the  advances  m  piomoting  tlie  interest 
of  the  consumer  .n  his  dealings  with  his 
Government  and  others,  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  this  vital  work. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  v:c  now  have  12  Cabinet- 
level  departments  wh:ch  recognize,  pro- 
mote, and  i^rotect  particular  interests  in 
this  country.  In  addition,  there  are  many. 
well  financed  .md  orcanized  lobbys  at  all 
levels  of  i:overnment  with  the  specific 
purixise  of  'promotins  a  broad  spectrum 
of  interests.  Yet.  the  I'rcatest  interest 
group  in  America — the  consumers — 
really  have  been  spectacularly  unsuc- 
cessful in  developing  an  interest  lobby  or 
i/overnmental  department,  outside  of  the 
Congress,  to  watch  out  and  protect  their 
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interest.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  brine  to  the  Cabinet  an  ef- 
fective and  responsible  position  with  the 
sole  duty  of  protectlns?  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  American  consuming 
public. 

The  real  issue,  it  .seems  to  me  is 
whether  or  not  the  time  has  come  to  L:ive 
the  American  consumer  attention,  recoc- 
nition,  protection,  nnd  npresentali  ui 
within  the  Federal  Government.  I  think 
that  time  has  come  and,  indeed,  is  lout' 
overdue. 

What  I  think  this  Dep.u'tment  ol  Con- 
sumer Affairs  can  help  to  do  is  to  put 
back  into  the  marketplace  equation  an 
element  that  has  been  limited  and 
squeezjCd  out  by  advancing  t^rhnology 
and  .sophistication — the  wants  and  de- 
sires of  the  average  consumer.  Today,  the 
buyer  and  seller  are  no  loneer  dealing 
on  even  close  to  equal  terms.  Tlie  law  and 
the  complexity  of  the  world  have  worked 
together  to  substantially  reduce  the  bar- 
gaining power  and  position  of  the  buyer. 
The  deliberate'  frauds  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  .some  sellers  liave  lowered  the 
con.sumer  element  to  near  zero.  This  new 
Department  can  only  art  a.s  a  booster  for 
the  con.sumer  in  his  dealinKs  with  big 
business,  the  merchant,  the  store  .sales- 
man to  return  to  the  consumer  a  !X)wer 
to  affect  the  price,  the  (ni.ilitv.  and  safety 
of  the  goods  he  buys. 

The    amorphou.s    ma.ss    of    consumers 
are  inevitably  amuteur.s — but  amateurs 
whose  .lob  includes  the  broad  rnnce  of 
exiH^nditures.  This  L;reat  mass  has  been 
unable  in  the  pa.st.  for  obvious  lea.sons 
to  effectively  organise  in  order  to  onen 
ii  way  for  them.selves  into  the  center  of 
political  power,  either  as  lay  orL'ani/a- 
tions  or  through  an  appropriate  I'ovtrn- 
loental    ayeiicy.    That    the.se    con.sumer,-- 
be   allowed   to  have   access   to   jjolitical 
po\--er   is   vital    for   tlie   con.sumer   vievv- 
l>oint  lari^cly   re'lecis   il-e  nb.lectives  of 
a    democratic    .soc;et.v.    Inte'ligent    con- 
.sumer fun.'ticniir-   bnth  at  the  market- 
place and  Ihrouuh  political  proce.s.srs  i.- 
iiece.s.sra-v    for    attainment    of    a    risiii'' 
level   of   livine    :ind   an    inereasins    level 
of  .^.Ttisfnction.  The  Depai tiiunt  of  Con- 
:, inner  Affairs,  in  v, Inch  various  agencies 
and       iiinction.s       oiT.sentlv       .scattered 
iiirouahoiit  the  i-'f^rirral  ap))niatus  would 
be  brought  together  :idmin;.stratively  lor 
more  effective  service,  would  in  all  !)rob- 
.ibilitv  result  i:-.  I'n  :-ctual  .-avin.a  to  the 
Government,  The  Cabinet  status  would 
'.nsuie  that  the  con.sumer  voice  would  be 
heard   at   the   hii-hcst    levels   for   ijolicy 
formulation  purpo.ses  and  would,  addi- 
tionally, insure  appropriate  recopnition 
of  cor..sumer  lepresentatives  in  appear- 
in;:     before     leculaTory     a:-cnc;es     and 
courts.  One  of  the  .^eat  (omplaints  of 
consiuncrs    is    tliat    they    do    not    know 
v%-hcre  to  ro.  who  Ui  .sec.  or  what  to  uo 
'.vhen  thev  h?ve  a  complaiv.t  or  a  i)rob- 
lom.  The  apathy  that  mai.v  .-ee  is  sim- 
plv  a  feeling  :imong  consumers  tliat  they 
have   to  accept    some'ihin:    they   cannot 
do  anythmc-  .nbout.  This  is  not  a  very 
desiiable     situation     in     a     democracy 
where  we  strive  for  maximum  partici- 
pation of  all  of  the  p(K)ple  in  eovernins 
their  affairs. 

The  low-income  consumer  is.  perhai^s, 
most  in  need  of  the  iirotcction  that  could 
come  from  this  now  department.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  said  about  the  average 
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consumer  is  even  more  .shockinfr  when 
the  poor  con.sumer  is  involved.  Many  of 
us  have  suff(>red  m  one  way  or  another 
from  our  inability  to  be  properly  in- 
formed or  1  ('presented  in  our  transac- 
tions as  consumers.  But  without  ques- 
tion, it  is  the  i)Oor  who  suffer  iiiost  and 
most  frequently,  and  their  sutfering  does 
not  rt-sult  m  mere  inconvenience  or 
cha^'rin,  but  lather  m  verv  real  economic 
hardshij).  When  you  realize  that  the  low 
income  family,  earninu  $3,000  or  less  a 
year,  iiavs  one-third  ol  its  income  for 
food  and  other  larue  proportions  on 
clotliinc:  and  other  consumf>r  products, 
the  reality  of  the  .snfferiiiL'  that  consumer 
frauds,  lack  of  .soijlnstieation,  and  dearth 
of  lepre.sontation  is  bleakly  apiiarent 

Another  group  of  consumers  who  need 
a  special  degree  of  protection  are  the 
millions  of  elderly  consumers,  tho.se  over 
(i.T  Since  many  .senioi-  c1ti7ens  live  on  a 
fixed  income,  a  jiension  or  annuity,  everv' 
penny  that  is  wasted  or  ,si)ent  loolishly  is 
especially  liarmfu!  to  this  important 
grouj)  of  consumers  The  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  can  have  a  real  effect 
in  protecting  this  particularly  vulnerable 
segment, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  technolouical  revolu- 
tion takiiu'  place  within  our  economy  has 
bonefited  us  icreatly,  but.  at  the  .,ame 
lime,  it  has  bred  unusual  complexity, 
Ihe  array  of  mechanical  devices,  new 
li'.brics.  electrical  appliances,  new  " won- 
kier" chemicals.,  and  services  of  all  kinds 
OiTered  in  the  con.sumer  today  has  made 
it  all  but  impo.s.sible  tor  even  the  hiuhly 
rriucated  to  cliriose  proi)ii-Iy  and  evaluate 
iiiid  act  mtellii-'ently. 

There  have  been  admirable  advances 
made  on  many  local  fronts  to  educate, 
wai  n,  and  insulate  the  consumer  For  ex- 
ample, in  Jersey  City.  N,J..  the  Consumer 
PiT-tection  Committee  of  the  Mayor',^ 
Citi/ens  Advisory  Council  recently  .spon- 
sored a  valuable  consumer  protection 
foium.  I  was  hapiiy  to  have  contributed 
to  that  meetinn  for  I  think  ;t  showed  that 
pe.iplc  Iksteniii'T  to  experts  v, ith  a  Iree 
.ind  open  discussion  on  the  problems  can 
Of)  a  "re-it  deal  to  briii"  ahont  an  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  that  consumers  are 
faced  \>'ith  every  day.  I  am  hopeful  thai 
'hr::c  local.  '  rassroots  offorts  viil  con- 
linue  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Det-)art- 
menl  of  Consumer  Mfni's  would  enr.-.iir- 
aue  and  a.ssist. 

The  strone-  support  Ihis  bill  is  receiyiiv-' 
tedav  hopefully  means  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  ,some  early  action.  As  Presi- 
dent Jf/hnsnn  .'aid  in  iiis  consiimier  in- 
terest message  this  year: 

A  new  ;ind  proirressive  pn.-Krarn  ;s  needed, 
if  we  are  to  protect  llie  consumers'  rl?hts  in 
ilir-  mirketpiare.  >;ls  ripht  to  be  informed,  to 
i.hoose.  to  be  protected  from  un.safe  products 
.md  to  be  heard  in  the  roe.nclls  of  eovern- 
ii.ent  ...  I  recommend  that  the  Coneress 
enact  comprehensive  measures  'o  oro-ect 
iicse  rights 

As  the  President  so  well  stat<  s.  the  Fed- 
eral Grn-ei-nm.ent  must  act  as  the  protec- 
lor  and  detfnder  of  the  unor!:ani7ed 
con.sumer.  Tlie  measure  I  have  intro- 
duced today  '.'.ill  secure  the  effective  and 
comprehensive  representation  of  tlie  eco- 
nnnvc  interest  of  the  consumer  at  the 
hiuhest  levels  of  ou.'  Government.  We  can 
do  no  less,  for  v.e  are  actmi  to  protect 
every  individual  and  family  in  this  f-'reat 
Nation.  As  President  Kennedy  .said  in  the 
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first  consumer  message  ever  sent  t-o  rhe 
Conk{res.s.  Consumers,  by  definition,  in- 
clude all  of  us  " 


ISF^AFL   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NKW     JERSEY 

IN   TfiK  HOfSF  OF  RFPRESENTA  TIVES 

Tw>day    Matj   7.   1968 

M:  DANIFI.S  Mr  Speaker,  durine; 
the  uncertain  days  of  World  War  I.  while 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
still  grapplint:  with  the  concept  of  tnul 
war  and  the  implications  of  the  i?reat 
charii-'es  that  were  taking  place  ui  a  con- 
fused Europe,  one  people,  not  yet  a  na- 
tion, had  before  them  a  clear  and  well- 
defined  goal  for  their  political  future  A 
h.uidful  of  persons  had  gathered  in 
Switzerland  in  1897  to  formulate  the 
plans  for  the  creation,  or  re-creation,  of 
tt.eir  --tate  Then,  during  the  war  years. 
op[)ortuirtttes  presented  them.selves 
At.ert'by  i-he  leaders  of  this  ^roup  saw 
the  ch.ance  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  their 
drean>  through  international  backing  for 
the  establishm.ent  of  their  state  Allies 
grateful  for  the  a.'^.^istanre  rendered  dur- 
uv^  the  war  approveu.  in  the  Balfour 
Declaration  of  1917.  the  propo.sal  for  the 
rebirth  of  the  State  of  Israel 

At  the  termination  of  the  hostilities, 
the  newly  formed  Leai;ue  of  Nations  re- 
afflinied  the  concept  of  I.>rael  in  the 
mandate  awarded  to  the  United  King- 
dom i:i  192L'  uhich  said  that  the  inter- 
national oryanization  would  work  for 
the  establishment  m  Palestuie  of  the 
Jewish  state  Throuiih  the  years  of  the 
mandate,  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion built  a  foiuidation  for  the  sute- 
hood  that  was  to  come  by  organizing  a 
provisional  government,  establishing  la- 
bor unions,  starting  the  farms  and  set- 
tlements that  were  to  become  the  ba.sis 
of  the  ecoriomy,  f.^unding  cities  such  as 
Tel  Aviv  and  Kv^iunu  the  call  to  •re- 
turn to  tho.se  Jews  who  had  been  liv- 
ing m  the  diaspora  witi^.oui  citizen- 
>lnp  or  state. 

Many  trials  were  f  iced  in  those  veais. 
.Arab  terron.s[s  began  the  repeated  at- 
tacks on  the  Jewish  settlements  that  were 
finally  to  lead  to  the  warfare  of  1948  The 
British  refused  to  allow  tmm.igration  into 
the  Jewish  state  because  the  mandate 
jtTicials  were  afraid  of  creating  a  popu- 
lation imbalance  ir.  the  country  of  Pales- 
tine The  land  available  to  the  Jewlsn 
settlers  was  tne  wasteland  that  no  others 
wantfd  and  was  e.xpensive  to  reclaim, 
both  m  money  and  in  terms  of  the  back- 
breaking  labor  necessary  to  turn  those 
swamps  and  deserts  mto  productive 
farms  Since  the  settlers  came  from  many 
countries,  speaking  many  languages  and 
following  different  customs,  the  early 
founders  of  Israel  revived  the  ancient 
Hebrew  language  and  began  to  forge  a 
new  culture  and  a  new  civilization  that 
would  encompass  all  the  Jews  return- 
in*:  to  the  homeland. 

Despite  the  hardships,  the  problems 
and  the  dangers,  the  Jews  built  their 
nation  The  rise  of  na/i.sm  in  GeiTnany 
caused  the  Jews  of  Israel  to  accelerate 
their  program  of  creating  a  state  because 
the  Jews  \^ho  had  lived  in  Europe  were 
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-udcifnly  denied  the  few  rights  winch 
they  nad  enioyed  But.  as  the  noo.se  of 
nazi.sm  tightened  around  the  neck  of  Eu- 
rope's Jews,  the  mandate  iMIicials  still 
refused  to  grant  free  iinmigration  to  Pal- 
estine At  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
when  the  world  realized  what  had  liap- 
pened  to  the  Jews  of  Europe  under  the 
Nazis.  It  was  too  late  to  save  the  6  mil- 
lion who  had  died  m  the  ovens,  gas  cham- 
bers, and  concentration  camps,  and  amid 
the  rubble  of  their  destroyed  homes 
.Again  the  Jews  appealed  lor  freedom  to 
.aiigrate  to  their  h.omeland.  but  again 
they  were  refu.sed.  In  order  to  save  the 
few  remaining  Jews  then  languishing  in 
the  displaced  persons  camps  of  Europe, 
the  Jews  of  Israel  began  to  smuggle  peo- 
ple into  their  nation 

The  United  Kingdom  announced  in 
1947  that  It  would  no  longer  retain  the 
mandate  over  the  Palestine  area  and 
asked  the  United  Nations  to  accept  the 
problem  and  find  a  solution  The  Arab 
States  had  already  indicated  their  choice 
of  action — the  campaign  of  terror  that 
had  been  underwav  against  the  Jews  of 
Israel  for  many  years  was  intensified 
Jewish  .settlements  became  anned  camps 
as  the  Israelis  tried  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  Arab  raiders  The  first  of  many 
Arab  refu.sals  to  compromise  .ind  negoti- 
ate a  settlement  of  the  Palestine  i.ssue 
came  m  November  1947  when  the  .Arab 
States  reiected  tne  United  Nations  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  partition  of  the  re- 
gion into  two  states,  one  for  the  Arabs 
and  one  for  the  Jews 

On  tl-.e  afternoon  of  May  14.  1948.  Mr 
David  Ben-GurlMii  read  the  proclamation 
of  statehood  lor  the  State  of  Israel  At 
midnight.  May  14-15.  the  British  man- 
dale  ended  and  the  State  of  I.^rael  again 
became  a  leal.ty  The  Ar.-.b  neighbors  of 
the  new  state  im.-iudtaieiy  launched  an 
attack  on  the  Jewi.sh  ^'ttlemenis.  vil- 
lages. ?r.ti  :arms  and  began  their  at- 
tempts to  annihilate  the  Jewish  people 
In  those  dark  davs  oi  April  and  May 
1D48.  the  many  friends  of  Israel  feared 
for  the  liJe  ol  the  young  -tate  But  the 
fears  pioved  to  be  -.iroinullcss  as  the  Jews 
dispelled  the  long-held  myCi  that  they 
A  ere  unable  to  fight  Against  overwmlm- 
mg  odd.s  and  lunatical  attacks,  the  Is- 
raelis not  only  held  their  «roun(i  but 
were  able  to  adv.nnce  tneir  front  and  to 
occup  territories  t.iat  had  been  promised 
to  tnem  in  the  Balfour  Declaration 

Whcr.  the  Arab  .State.^  fitu.ljy  admitted 
de:eat  and  a;;rwd  to  attend  a  eonferencc 
on  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  t!ie  super.onty 
of  the  Israeli  fighters  was  clearly  evi- 
dent Ai  the  cjnierence  tabic,  the 
Israelis  rcfu.sed  to  return  to  the  parti- 
tio.i  plan  that  tne  Arabs  h.ad  rejected 
the  year  beioie  but  had  since  decided 
wou'd  be  a  ^ood  idea  after  their  defeat 
at  tile  hands  cf  the  Israelis.  The  stale 
that  emcr.ed  from  those  negotiations 
.vav-»  a  ue'iyman-ier  of  international  di- 
plomacy and  unkert  promises.  Now  Isreal 
a^ain  faces  the  d.fflcjiiy  of  tn-ing  to 
establish  permanent  borders  with  the 
surrounduv;  .states  even  though  those 
states  will  not  agree  to  direct  discus&ions 
of  their  mutual  problems. 

Among  theorists  in  the  international 
relations  field,  th'ie  has  long  been  a  cri- 
terion for  the  designation  of  state  as  a 
recognized  soveieigi;  entity:  the  ability 
to  conduct  foreign  relations  with  other 
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.-t.ite>    the  cai>ab!',it.\    of  defeiise  or  the 

establishnient  (■:  .mreed  boundaries.  lec- 
o-nition   bv  otlier  .-tates    an  established 

.lovernment.  mternation  commerce,  to 
name   but    a    few    In   every    resi^ect.   the 

Nation  of  Israel  mi  ets  every  require- 
ment for  .statehood,  but  the  Arab  States 
continue  to  insist  that  Israel  does  not 
exist  The  results  of  the  three  armies- 
sums  launched  ayaiiv-t  the  State  of  Israel 
in  the  iiO  years  since  the  rebirth  should 
be  enough  to  convince  e\en  the  mo.st 
haidheaded  .Arab  leader  but  the  myth 
remains  m  the  ea.nit.ils  nt  the  .Arab 
count  nes 

Th.e  Israel  of  imK  iirlrj  nianv  hopes, 
little  piomi.se  and  a  multitude  of  ap- 
parently in.solvable  iMdblenis  In  ilir  m- 
ter.ening   years,    the   Israelis   have   ital- 

zed  many  of  their  hopes  ,uid  dieam.s 
throueh  dedication  and  liarcl  xovk  U.^iiil; 
the  limited  resources  available  to  them 
to  the  best  advantaue  t!ie  Lsraelis  liave 
created  a  modern  state  liiat  is  \iab!e  and 
.--table  Of  the  many  problems  facing  the 
•■■oiinu  nation  ijo  years  a-o.  fe-v  remain 
tjecau.se  the  deternunation  initiative 
and  ambition  of  the  Israelis  conquertsj 
>vhat  appeared  to  mnnv  to  be  impos.sible 
tasks  llioufh  the  recent  event.s  have  left 
new  difficulties  for  the  Israelis,  they  and 
many  suporters  ire  coniident  that  the 
nation  in  the  P-oniised  Land  will  be  able 
to  meet  anv  challen'^e  and  ;:iul  reason- 
able solutions  for  even  the  thn!-ue-;t  of 
problems 

On  the  occa.sion  of  the  :  rh  anni- 
ver.sary  of  the  independence  oi  the  mod- 
ern State  of  Israel,  we  offer  our  hearti- 
est con','ratulations  and  the  :eair!rined 
conviction  that  this  oasis  m  .\  desert  of 
darkness  shall  prevail  over  tlie  enemies 
that  sMrround  her.  To  our  friends  in 
Israel,  we  sav  well  done,  and  mav  you 
enioy  many  more  anniversanes  of 
independence 
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POLISH   CONSTITUIION   DAY 


HON    LARRY  WINN    JR. 

<'F    K\N";ss 
IM    rilK  IIOI'SF  OK  HFPRt'SENTATlV'ES 

TUnrsdau.  Mav  2.  !96S 

Ml  WINN.  Mr.  Soeaker.  each  year  we 
in  the  Cotigre.ss  ioin  with  Polish-Ameri- 
cans th!"U':hout  this  countiy  :n  ccm- 
memoratinc  the  anniver.sarv  of  Poland's 
C  institution  of  1791.  May  3  marked  the 
177th  anniversar>'  of  that  constitution 
who.se  traditions  .sustain  the  Polish  iieo- 
ple  even  under  Communist  rule  But 
there  is  much  to  celebrate  in  addition  to 
the  anniversary  of  the  constitution. 

In  'he  face  of  Communi,'t  tyranny 
now  uiliir^  their  homt^and,  the  Poles 
strcn-^ithen  and  renew  their  national  fer- 
vor on  this  anniversary  Tlieir  couraue  is 
increased  bv  the  memory  of  the  st;oni' 
years  before.  The  Poles  ask  that  once 
again  their  land  be  made  free  and  in- 
dependent. 

.As  we  reflect  on  this  momeiuuus  his- 
toric event,  we  are  reminded  once  aeam. 
that  tyranny  '^annot  eoe.xist  with  free- 
dom, and  that  fitn^dom  will  ultimately 
prevail.  This  anniversaiv  also  brings  to 
mind  the  common  bond  ix'twcen  the 
.American  and  Polish  peoples. 

On  this  occasion  let  us  loin  the  thou- 


sands of  Polish-Americans  who  have  con- 
tributed -so  magnificently  to  the  growth 
and  security  of  our  country,  in  reaffirm- 
ing our  hope  that  the  courageous,  liberty- 
loving  people  of  Poland  may  .soon  have 
a  government  entirely  of  their  own 
choosing  which  will  permit  them  to  live 
again  in  peace  and  freedom. 


THE    COURSE   OP   POLITICS   TODAY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   I  HE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuPi^day.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  M.'  Speak- 
(>r  the  Alameda  Times  Star,  published  by 
Abe  Kofinan.  a  distineuished  citizen  of 
Alameda  Countv  who  also  publishes  the 
Morning  News  ..no  a  paijer  in  the  lower 
end  of  .Alameda  County  at  Fieemont. 
carried  three  editorials  on  .April  4  that  I 
Ijelieve  should  be  pre.'^rved  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  made  available 
to  all  who  want  to  follow  the  course  of 
politics  today. 

I.  therelore.  inclurie  in  niv  remarks 
copies  of  these  editorials  for  your 
perusal: 

iFrem  UiH  .Manied.t  iCilii  i    rimes  .-si;,r, 
I  .\tJr    6.  19681 

TiiFSE  Trying  Times 
TliP'-e   ;irf    'r\n:ie    'inies    i^r    iHihticnl    .iiia- 
',vi-t-s,   e-aii  'rLil   wrUf-rs  lUirt  rii!uiT'.iii:.ls  uf  nil 
kinds. 

Things  ure  tuppeninK  .it  svu-r.  a  r.'pld  ;)ace 
tli.il  the  column  written  loiUw  :(.r  publica- 
tion t(>morrow  is  nbsr'.f'e  brfoi-e  ihe  pri -iters 
can  get  it  into  type 

.\  lot  oi  us  h.ive  tji'pn  ca\iKl'it  with  cKg  on 
uur  lace  by  the  .sudden  aiui  KMnpictely  un- 
expected turns  i.'f  events  m  re( cnt  veek."-. 
The  only  thing  u-e'\e  been  ,,hle  to  di'pend 
un.  It  seems  ■■■■!»«  Rich,ird  .N'lxon'.-  >  iindld.icy 
lor  the  presidency. 

Romiiey  .  au.;lit  m:in>  writers  t!at-footed 
by  his  sudden— although  not  totallv  unex- 
pected -  witlidr.iwal;  Rockefeller  conffjunded 
a  lew  more  with  the  .mnoiin:'ement  iie 
valued  p.irty  ui-.itv  more  ih.iii  ;hc  i  r-'-idency: 
and  Robert  Kennedy  clropp«l  i  ,  n- ill  ijcinh 
by  jumpiiis:  into  the  f/.n  ayai.isi  I'rr-i.liMit 
John.soii 

Then  tair.e  tlie  I'rr'-iciei"  s  n-.i'lti  :'■.{•«. itun 
announcement  that  )ie  would  :.c;  -r  .cek, 
nor  accept  his  p.iriy's  nomi:..i'")n  ih..'  hi 
:elt  he  should  devcte  .ill  ol  hi..  l:'i..  oi.!  i  m- 
ergy  to  the  duties  of  his  office 

Before  the  ink  was  even  dry  ■ '.\  c.!;!  r.al.s 
and  columns  reactmg  to  that  earth---i.  ikrr 
Hanoi  announced  it  would  meet  a  repre- 
sentative >.if  the  U.S.  for  jjeace  t.-ll's. 

And  before  a  fast-'yplng  loiumi.ist  'ould 
get  finished  with  -h.it  one.  President  .John- 
son bared  plans  to  le  t!ic  llaasliip  or  the 
peace- 1, -I Ik  task  ioTce 

There  just  isn't  anvthinc  .ib.-ut  •h:s  po- 
litical year  that  covAd  bo  called  lio-'r.im  or 
hum-drum,  If.=  .in  in-.ieam,  inir-.'^.Eraln.  .'in- 
agaln.  ofT-aeain  madhou.-e  and  nsht  now 
we  wouldn't  hazard  a  prediction  -'nat  Barrv 
Goldwater  will  not  make  a  second  try  for 
the  hiehest  office  in  the  land 

The  wav  'hlngs  'lave  been  coins  v.-e'd 
probablv  wake  up  in  the  mornine  to  l*nd  r-ut 
he  had  tossed  his  hat  m  ihe  nns  m  'he  mid- 
dle of  the  press  run 

Win  he.  or  won''  !ie '  Not  even  ;o:-  >  am- 
paiin  manager  kno-A-s  for  sure. 

Which  is  why  -.ve  won't,  although  we've 
toved  with  'he  idea.  ronffrRtiiiite  Ciovernor 
Reagan  '.or  -ticking  to  liis  guns  in  a  ron- 
iinumg  denial  that  lie  is  not  a  candidate, 

Theres  too  mucli  i  hai^'-e  we'd  .":r.d  we 
spoke  loo  soon 

.^nd  that's  a  chance  we'd  rather  not  talce. 
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[From  the  .Alameda  i  Calif  )  Times  Star,  -Apr 
4,   19681 

L    B    J   'S  BliMBSHM.l. 

The  true  measure  of  the  total  unexpected- 
ness of  President  John.son's  announcement 
tliat  he'.s  .ibout  liad  it  with  the  Presidency  i.s 
m  the  fHct  that  hardly  anyone  we've  dis- 
cussed .t  with  claims  lo  have  jiredicted 
T.B.I'd  decline  to  run  m    m 

Oh.  there  is  <tue  k;uy  in  the  officr  who 
recalled  as  how  he'd  prognosticated  such 
more  than  a  year  ago  He's  the  same  t:uy 
who'd  said  (he  says  i  when  Mike  McCormick 
was  sent  down  to  the  minors  that  lie'd  be  a 
Cy  Young  Award  winner  (.-veiitually.  prob- 
ably m  1967, 

'I^lie  rest  of  us  were  roeked  back  on  otir 
heels,  and  nobody  more  .so  than  the  press 
wire  services,  UPI  liad  just  iinished  sending 
a  story  on  the  President's  bombing  cutback 
,is  culled  from  an  advance  copy  of  his  Sun- 
day night  si->eech,  when  the  teletype  stut- 
tered, stammered  and  stalled,  then  Inil- 
letired  the  news  of  his  other     bomb  ' 

That  even  the  p<ihticos  high  in  the  Demo- 
crptic  Party  were  completely  vmaware  of  the 
impending  decision  is  borne  out  bv  a  package 
which  reached  our  desk  Monday— the  day 
after  the  declaration  It  came  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committ<?e  in  Washing- 
ton,  DC,   the  accompanying  letter  read: 

■  necoeni7ing  that  \oe,  may  have  use  for 
these  materials  m  the  cnsuiiis'  months,  I  am 
enclosing  a  picket  of  six  H  \  10  glossies  of 
President  Johnson 

■You  will  note  that  .ine  of  ihese  is  a  new 
photo  in  color 

Tf  we  can  suppiv  .oiy  other  materials 
'.vhich  will  be  helplul  to  you  .md  your  -^'af- 
[);ea.se  leel  free  to  call  c  n   o.s  at  any  time  " 

It  was  signed  by  BlM  M-'Sweeney,  Director 
ot    Public   Alf.urs 

Or  maybe  Mr  McSweeney  did  know  some- 
tliing.  One  of  tlie  jjliotos  shi-ws  Mr  John- 
■(in  m  deep  i  .  n.  ersation  v.ath  one  Harry  S. 
Irumu.  Mr  Ii  luii.m.  yo'a  nv,.y  rt-call. 
dropped  a  .simii.ir  type  of  bomb  just  before 
IG  years  .;i?o  wlien  he  Inf firmed  a  dinner 
L'athtrinii   t:iat   lie  didn't   plalj   to  run   aga.n 

Ml    19,'V.J 

.■\nd  .inuiner  iJictuie  slv  .vs  LB.I  ,sea'ed  at 
Ills  desk  in  the  Whit-  House  Phere  is  no  one 
ilse    m    'he    picfirr 

He  looks  \ery  mtich  .ilone  m  ihat  Line  .  .  . 

ip-Tim  -'.e  .-Mameda  i  Calif,  i  TUnep  Star. 
\- :■    1     10(581 

I'.\sHlISH     nKVi>TI".N 

I;  .iiiM  uc  ever  doubted  lliat  Lyndon  B 
,j>  1-  .  on  'lis  had  tV.e  best  )ntere!ts  of  his 
.luniti',  ,,i  heart  that  dotibt  .should  have 
li.'cn  ;.-ir,ovP(]  irr  all  time  by  the  Presidenf.s 
,ii,'i' 111.' emeM  ti.;;i  he  woiUd  not  .'e"k  le- 
rlr  ■:     '^^ 

J'ls  .ccisic  t;  was  j'robably  one  of  the  best 
kp"t  'Pcri'ts  :n  the  history  of  the  While 
lloa.-p, 

.Arid  '.vlu'n  !ip  -tood  before  the  television 
(  air.eras  livi  saui  ',  I  shall  not  .'eek  and 
I  wili  HIT  .icceir.  the  n.-rrination  ot  my 
oartv  l.jr  President  of  the  t'nlted  States" 
•  p.ere  v.erc  liw  to  whom  his  wnrds  did  not 
come  as  a  complete  .iiid  stunnma  .-surprise 

rheT-  mav  be  some  who  '.vtll  cpiesticn  the 
i-re!ident's  i.-.otives  There  may  be  some  who 
wi:;  i-cid  :!  *o  li'.s  words  a  subtle  political 
device  dc'icned  'o  briiu'  about  a  'Draft 
.Johnson  movemen;  it  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional C.m.ent'o'i 

But  we  bchc'-f  Mr  Johnson  .spoke  in  utter 
sincerity  -..h.-n  lie  ■  od  "...  I  do  not  beiieve 
that  I  i-hould  oe\ote  an  liour  cf  mv  lime  to 
,nv  perfonal  partisan  cause.,  or  to  any  duties 
.  tact-  than  the  cwesome  duties  of  this  oltice  ' 

Perhaps  if.  as  the  result  of  his  elTorts.  peace 
could  quicklv  oe  ■'-ecured  in  Vietnam,  he 
might  reconsider,  but  he  certainly  t'ave  no 
indication,  lie  would  when,  on  the  foUowine 
riav.  he  termed  liis  decision  ■'irrevocable  " 

V.'e  cannot  believe  the  President  i.ad  anv 
reasons  other  than  those  he  ^-a'. e  lor  with- 
drawing irom  the  race. 
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The  candidacies  of  Spbiifrs  Kiigene  Mc- 
Carthy .tiui  Robert  Kenned\  dui  o^t  ..[jpear 
to  be  a  serlotis  threat  tri  his  i  intiriuaticc  in 
oftice 

Nor  did  it  .ipppar  that  ihc  Rppublicans 
would   bo  .ible   to  oe.st    him   .it    the  polls 

If  it  I.ad,  Mr  Johnson  would  probably 
lia\p  fought  all  the  harder,  tor  the  man  is 
.1  lighter  He  lias  never,  to  our  kiiowledge 
Ijacked  oir  irom  a  llglU  or  .m  unpcpular 
position 

riip  '.'.■ar  in  X'leticnn  .iiid  the  War  '  ai 
l'o\prtv  .ire  two  cxanuiles  Both  h.ive  m.ide 
him  the  '.irttet  of  intense  criticism  Irom 
inaiiv  (juarters  but  i.p\er  one-  did  he  waver 
HI  his  pursuit  .f  .litorv  in  Ooih  wars  and 
.111  Honorable  peace  in  i  lieir  wake 

.N'o,  we  believe  Mr  Johnson's  dpclsion  was 
one  of  unselfish  devotion  to  his  dutv  .uid  !o 
his  country 

We  belie\e  bv'  his  .lOtjon  he  hits  increnspd 
!ii,s  stitiire  immiensely, 

.And  we  believe  that,  e\en  ^if  his  decision 
Is  irrevocable"  this  nation  will  be  better 
«.ir   lor  liio.iiig  l.;id   hini   :is  :ts  prrsldent 


SMALL  NEGRO  BUvSINESSMEN  MAKE 
GOOD 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

oF      .MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOr.'^E  OF   RU'RI-SFNTATlX  FS 

Tuesday.  Man  7.  I'n.H 

Mr,  PR.ASEl?  Mr  .speaker,  lour  of  my 
constituents  in  Minneapolis,  oix'rators  u! 
Neci'o  busine.sses,  recently  received  over 
Si 20.000  m  economic  opixirtunity  loans 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
This  loa.n  i urogram  affords  a  wonderful 
opportunity  im'  ifeoiile  '.vho  normally 
would  no-  liaye  tlie  <  hance  to  l>e  success- 
ful busine.ssmen,  bii'  '-'.lio  nave  the  abil- 
ity. Mr.  A,  C.  Browi.  ■.'  lio  '.'.as  born  and 
raised  in  Litth  Hod;.  Aik  .iiid  has  lived 
in  Minneapolis  .since  19.59  provides  an 
excellent  exarnjile  ol  how  heltjful  an  eco- 
ifimic  opportunity  loan  can  be.  His  ca.se 
IS  pre.sented  m  greater  detail  in  the  Twin 
City  Obseiwer  of  April  L'.t.  .is  lollows: 
SBA   Makes  I.o\ns 

Of  30  small  BiKslness  Admin,  loans  ;ip- 
. roved  la  March  in  Mlr.ne^ota  and  west<-rn 
\Visro!f-ii  .  Icur  were  lo  Minneapolis  Negro 
Iju-Uicsses  order  fie  Kronomlr  Opportunity 

I.oltIS 

N-te  Battle  of  Nate's  Shell  .Service  Emer- 
son and  PIvmnuth  Ave,  N,;  Mrs,  Ruth  Lewis 
f  New  Deal  Cle:iners.  1512  E  Franklin.  Mrs 
currv.  of  Ciirrvs  Coin  Laundromat,  Chicago 
;'id  Like  Ave.  ind  Korner  GrrK-ery.  SHtli 
and  :Hi^d.  are  recipients  of  $121  000  in  loans 

All  30  recipients  anticipate  125  new  jobs 
wi'n  be  .idied  -is  a  --frsult  of  the  new  loans, 
m.iny  of  which  are  being  used  for  exp.msion 
purposes. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  loans  provide 
business  loans  .md  management  assistance 
for  low  income  persons  living  in  poverty, 
and  for  persons  lacking  equal  opportunity 
who  are  above  the  poverty  level  but  '.vlio  c:in- 
nn  qualifv  for  .SMA's  regular  loan  program. 
In  this  wav  SBA  Is  helping  to  ere  ite  bti,si- 
ner  ,  opportunities  for  people  who'have  'he 
abilitv  but  not  the  chance  to  be  succesffi;; 
busines.smen. 

One  such  similar  ca.se  is  that  of  Mr  A  C 
Brown,  born  and  ral.sed  in  Little  R-x-k.  Ar- 
k-^nsas.  During  World  War  II.  with  only  .: 
ninth  grade  education  he  worked  at  an  ar- 
senal ind  served  in  the  army  until  he 
v.-as  18. 

But  Bro'.vn.  reali/ing  the  need  for  a  liigh 
school  diploma  for  emnloyment.  returned  to 
graduate  and  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Right-s, 
trained  .-.s  mi  atitomotive  mechanic  ..t  Dcn- 
bar  Junior  College  in  Little  Rock, 
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In  :  <S9  Brown  came  to  Minnesota,  mar- 
r:»)  -ind  had  «lx  fhlldren  went  to  Dunwoody 
Institute  to  become  a  tr.insm lesion  expert. 
.\f'er  training  through  General  Motors 
Urlted  Deliu  Schfxil  he  sttrterl  the  A  C 
Brown  Service  Garage  Co.  on  27th  St  .  but 
was  required  to  move  two  years  later  due  to 
an   urban  renewal   project 

Through  the  helpi  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Brown  received  a  loan  of 
»150(X)  to  purch.ise  a  g»u-.ige  at  3101  E  2.5th 
St  His  *ons.  Charles  and  .Anthonv.  have 
hPlpf>(l  their  father  In  his  now  successful 
buslne.sa. 

•Without  the  loan  from  SBA.  I  could  not 
have  purchased  the  business  I  now  own."  he 
reni.irked  WiTkinw'  wi'h  the  people  at 
SBA  in  handling  my  loan  application  could 
•.i<<r   have  been  tietter  " 


GEORGE  BALL  CIIAIXENGED  ON 
TESTIMONY 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

Of    OHIO 
IN    IHE  HOrSE  OF  REPRE-^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker  on  May 
2  I  ins-':tfc!  :n  the  Cont.fessionm,  RE'  opn 
on  paiie  11631  an  article  from  the  Gov- 
(•:::ment  Employees  E.vchance  whirh, 
al.mk:  with  my  remark.*;  was  entitled 
Will  the  State  Department  Be  Protected 
at  Any  Price'"  This  article  dealt  with 
the  monit  jring  of  phone  conversations 
at  State  not  only  of  employees  but  of 
journaIist,s  and  newspaper  correspond- 
ents Tlie  article  charged  that  Mr.  Georce 
Ball,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
had  aiithori/od  the  momtonng  of  the 
phone  con\ersations. 

Last  Friday.  May  3,  Mr.  Ball  appeared 
before  the  St  nate  Foreisn  Relations 
Committee  to  testify  concerning  his  ap- 
pomtmi'nt  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  suc-'eed  .Ambassador  Arthur 
Cmldbere.  Chairaian  FtaBRirinx  in  ques- 
tionintr  Mr  Ball  made  reference  to  the 
article  In  the  Go\ernmt:'.t  Employees 
Exchan^-e  and  asked  Mr  Ball  if  there 
f.xisted  a  facility  at  State  for  monitonn:: 
,ihone  con',  ersat ions  The  exchange  reads 
as  follows  >^~^ 

The  Chmr.m\n  There  ha.=i  come  to  my  at- 
tention .Mr  Bi'.!  .1  in.iitcr  wi-slch  is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  your  new  appointment  but 
It  does  retire  to  vo'ir  previous  employment. 
I  mean  vo\ir  previous  position  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  I  think  It  mlcht  be  helpful 
tor  the  record  since  I  don't  think  I  will  have 
an  ipportunltv  to  inquire  of  anyone  else 
at  lea.'^t  It  ought  to  be  straightened  o\it. 
If  It  can  be 

There  Is  im  .irtlcle  In  the  Mav  1st  publlca- 
tk'U  of  the  Oovernment  Employees  Ex'-hange 
It  des.-rlbes  a  facility  In  the  Department  of 
->t  ite.  and  this  would  relate  to  your  previous 
einplovmeiit 

Mr   B»L!    Th.it  t>  right 

Tlie  Chmrm*\  .And  previous  position  It 
says.  It  describes,  a  facility  In  the  Department 
of  St.ite  as  an  electrouU's  room  a  bugging 
room,  an  electronics  laburatorv  these  are  the 
words  that  are  used  The  storv  suggests  rather 
strongly  that  this  facility  can  be  and  Is  u.sed 
to  nK.nltor  and  reccrd  conversations  unbe- 
knownst to  the  telephone  participants  The 
article  also  suggests  that  vou  were  at  one 
time  111  ■^  pcsiu.Mi  to  authorize  its  use  I.s 
there  such  a  facility  in  the  Department  of 
State' 

Mr   Ball   I  am  unaw.ire  o' :t. 

l!.e  Chairman  You  are  not  aware  of  It' 

M;    B\it    No.  sir 

Hie  LHAtRM^N.  Well,  to  the  best  of  your 
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belief  l.-"  that  equivalent  to  that  you  do  not 
believe  It  Is  correct '^ 

Mr  Ball.  This  Is  a  device  for  monitoring 
telephone  cfmversatlons  of  people  In  the 
Slate  Department? 

The  Chairman  That  Is  correct,  that  I.s 
what  the  article  say^i 

Mr   Ball    I  think  that  Is  totally  erroneous. 
The  Chairman    I   think  you  ought   to  say 
so. 

Mr  Ball  I  cerUilnly  would  have  been  aware 
of  It  had  there  been  such  a  room,  had  there 
t>een  such  .%  device  and  there  was  none 
Ihere  Is  none 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  It  ought  to  be 
clarified  It  alleges  In  this  that  this  Is  used 
to  pick  'ip  incoming  conversations  and  tele- 
phone conversations  alsii  of  the  employees, 
r.he  members  of  the  Department,  to  outgoing 
particularly,  particularly  It  hsia  reference  u> 
lonversatlons  between  members  of  the  staff 
ai.d  rep<jrters 

.Mr  Ball.  I  am  totally  unaware  of  that. 
Mr   Chairman,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  erroneous 

The  Chairman  .And  they  also  allege  that 
tipes.  records  are  mivde  of  conversallun.s  be- 
tween Senators  .md  members  of  the  .State 
Department 

Mr    Ball.  I  Am  certain  that  that  Is  wrong 

The  Chairman  So  you  cviin  say  positively 
that  that  Is  not  so' 

Mr   Ball   Yes. 

n.e  Chair.man  I  think  It  ouglit  to  be 
kn.ocked  down  It  U  a  very  current  story. 
.iiid  a  fn^nt  piige  -stiiry  of  this  publication, 
which  Is  natural  i;  it  were  true  would  be 
very  disturbing  to  'J\c  Committee. 

Mr.  Ball  Certainly  in  my  experience  In 
•lie  Department  this  Is  totally   untrue 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
testmiony.  which  was  not  given  undef 
oath.  Mr  Ball  was  not  aware  of  a  faciN 
ity.  a  room,  or  a  device  for  monilorin4 
and  recording  conversations  iinbe-« 
knownst  to  the  telephone   participants. 

To  further  clarify  its  article  of  May  1« 
tiie  Govcrmnent  Employee  E.xchan^'e  haS' 
.-.upplied  the  foUowli^^'  memorandum  con- 
ciuiung  tile  facility  which  was  accompa-* 
nied  by  a  flo<5r  plan  of  the  third  floor 
of  the  New  State  Dc'partment  Building 
housing  the  facility.  A  second  attach- 
ment winch  accompanied  the  nienioian- 
diijn  IS  a  State  Department  memo  of  De- 
cember 15.  1961.  outlinini,'  the  r"KUlalion;i 
for  monitoring  lelepi:one  calls.  In  thei 
liiiht  of  Otto  Otepka's  subsequent  rxpen- 
ence  with  bulged  phones,  this  State 
memo  should  providi-  a  chuckle  or  two. 
The  material  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Exchange,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  floor  plan,  reads  as  follows 

History  \nd  L<)<  ation  op  ■Espio.nace"  or 
•Eleitro.nic  Lab«iR-\T'->»t'  Pahlities  at  the 
Dlpartmfnt  or  riT.^TE 

I     CEO<:RArH!C    LO«.-\T11N    OF    THK    FACILITY 

During  the  tenure  of  George  Wlidman  Ball 
.IS  Under  Secretary  of  Sute  the  "secret  elec- 
tronics e5.plonage  labciratory"  at  the  Depart- 
m<-nt  of  State  wns  UKated  m  four  rooms  in 
tlie  New  sute  Dep.irtnient  Building  num- 
bered and  '.deiuifled  .is  totlows:  :3805  3808. 
.1809   -ind  3810. 

.Altogether,  the  four  rooms  of  the  facility 
.>ccup»ed  1315  square  loci  of  floor  space,  an 
.additional  125  square  leet  of  closets  and  in- 
terconnecting c<irrldors  also  belonged  to  the 
facility  for  a  total  iloor  space  of  1440  square 
feet. 

.A  "lecture  and  demonstration  "  room  ad- 
joined the  ■laboratory'  Its  number  v^as 
Ri>om  3803.  U.  oicupled  515  square  feet,  plus 
two  interconnecting  doorway  sectioiu  of  55 
square  feet  each,  for  a  total  floor  space  of 
623  square  feet. 

The  four  rooms  aiid  che  lecture  room  col- 
lectively comprised  an  "island"  in  a  "moat 
of    corridors"    completelv    surrounding    the 
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facllltv   The  total  floor  space  of  the  "island" 
w.is  2065  sfi'iare  feet 

Besides  the  protection  of  it,s  ""moat",  the 
f.iclllty  was  fiirtlier  protected  by  a  draw- 
bridge"" which  consisted  of  .i  locki'd  door  .seal- 
ing It  off  entirely  from  Uie  so-called  Corridor 
8  of  the  third  floor  Hie  atUiched  diagram, 
which  is  listed  as  Attachment  1.  Identities 
the  facility 

N(i  one  could  enter  over  the  "drawbridge" 
without  a  special  pass  issued  only  on  in.struc- 
tions  of  the  Deputy  .\.s.slst«nt  Secret.. ry  of 
Stat«  for  Security    .lohn  W    Relliy 

Acce.ss  to  the  "i-sLind"  of  the  "espionage 
labor. itory"  was  even  more  rigidly  controlled 
Even  sei-nrlty  otfiiprs  could  not  enter  it  'V\\v 
laboratory  was  under  the  personal  Jurisdic- 
tion of  John  Relllv  the  Deputv  Assistant 
.Secretary  of  Stat<>  for  Secuntv.  and  of  tsinicr 
Dewev  Hill,  his  principal  "  electronics"  ex- 
pert Mr  Hlir.s  otTlrlal  title  was  Chief.  Divi- 
sion  <if   Ti^-hnlcal    Services    i.Aciing) 

Besides  Messrs  Relliy  ;uid  Hill,  .in  "her 
person  who  h.id  normal"  access  to  the  "es- 
pionage lMl>or.it<iry"  wa.s  Clarence  Jerome 
Schneider 

Mr  Schneider  '.v:is  identified.  In  testimony 
before  the  .Senat.e  Internal  Securltv  Subcom- 
mittee as  the  person  who  "bugged"  Otto  F 
Otepka's  room,  recorded  telephone  .ind  room 
conversations,  delivered  the  Uipes  of  the  re- 
cordings 'o  ,111  iinidemiJ1e<i  l)erson  .tnd.  al- 
iegedlv  subsequently  ""era.sed  "  the  -.ipe  No 
reslimony  h;us  been  taken  directly  from  Mr 
Schneider  txj  date  rei!;irdlng  his  role  In  early 
1!)6«.  Mr  Schneider  a:us  ^i\en  .■  "medical  re- 
tirement "  bv  the  Department  .if  State. 

Both  Mr  Relllv  ind  Mr  HIU  resitrned  ;iom 
the  St  itp  Department  in  l,!to  I!i6:5  when  Seii- 
.itors  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  char.^ed  the 
possibility  of  "perJury'V  Their  "clarlflcatlon 
.e'ters"'  to  the  Senate  Internal  .Security  Sub- 
committee were  drifted  .n  -he  office  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Wlidman  Ball. 

n      HI.STORY    or   THF    KA(  rilTY 

The  f.icllity  of  the  "'elect rtmtcs  espionage 
laboratory"  '.vas  constructed  In  I'.>60  as  part 
of  the  New  State  Department  structure  The 
telephone  and  electrical  wirms  In  the  entire 
building  waii  installed  In  a  way  to  make  pos- 
sible e.usy  monlu-irlng  of  anv  telephone  in 
the  building  by  the  laboratory 

Until  the  "Thanksgiving  Dav  Massacre"  in 
the  State  Department  in  1961.  the  electronic 
••spionage  facllltv  was  under  the  .';upervlsion 
of  the  Division  of  Physical  Security  Up  ui-.tH 
then,  its  use  was  controlled  .ilmost  entirely 
bv  '-ireer  State  Department  .security  oinc»rs. 
■  -me  of  whom  hid  worked  previously  v.ith 
'he  FBI. 

Following  the  "Than!"..sqmnK  Dav  M;ls- 
sacre"'  when  George  Wildman  Ball  emerged 
IS  Under  Secretary  of  St.ate.  the  facility  was 
developed  largely  by  "'imported  security  <'fh- 
cers"   coming  from  CIA  and  NSA. 

In  .intlcipation  of  'he  change  of  control 
o\  er  "he  f.iciUty.  the  Department  of  state  on 
December  15.  1961.  shortlv  ,ilter  the  "Thanks- 
'.'ivlnc  Day  M.assacre".  issued  a  memorandum 
entitled  '■Siibie<-t:  Monitoring  of  Telephone 
Calls".   (See  attachment  No.  l.i 

rhc  memorandum  was  intended  to  with- 
draw all  i>ther  "monitoriniT"  activities  from 
persons  and  offices  previously  authorized  to 
cnrrv  them  out  In  addition,  it  was  intended 
TO  be  a  "cover"  bv  stiBgestlnt;  no  inoniti  rinc 
would  be  carried  out  elsewhere 

The  December  15.  1061  memoraiuiuin  ap- 
pears as  .Ai  tachmcnt  2  hereto. 

EfTectlve  Januiry  15.  196"J.  a  ncic  Division 
of  rechnical  Ser\  Ices  was  created  by  'he  De- 
partment This  Division  obtained  exclusive 
control  over  the  •■'splonage  facility.  Its  hrst 
chief  was  John  lams,  secretly  a  long-time 
CI.A  otflcer  publicly  carried  on  the  State  De- 
partment rolls  as  a  Foreign  Service  ofliccr 

In  earlv  1062.  Mr  lams  recruited"  Elmer 
Dewev  Hill,  who  v^as  placed  in  charge  ol  a 
so-called  Re.search  ,ind  Development  Br:.nch 
of  the  Division  of  Te<  hnicil  Services  .Actu- 
ally. Mr  Hill  had  been  previously  secretly  on 
the  CIA  payroll. 


In  mid-suinnier  10()2.  Mr  lams  was  "as- 
siuned"-  to  the  Natioii..l  War  Ci'Ilege  and  Mr. 
Hill  then  as.sunied  full  control  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Technical  Ser\ices 

In  late  evening  and  early  morning  hours, 
Mr  Hill  allowed  Cl.A  oiticers  to  enter  the  "is- 
land" In  late  1062  .md  in  106^1.  the  White 
House  and  the  Office  ot  the  Attorney  General 
requested  i  he  l;irllit\  lo  ,'.;rry  out  certHln 
operations  :li.y  illd  not  wish  the  FBI  to 
monitor.  Mr  Ball  was  fully  informed  of  the 
rea.sons  lor  the  White  House  decision  and 
he  understood  I'le  use  being  made  of  the 
f.icililv 

Otic,  hrit  I'nh,  niu-  I'f  the  reasons  for  the 
secret  u.-e  oi  '. he  lariUlv  has  already  been 
reported  In  the  May  1,  1968  issue  of  the  Gov- 
ernnicni  Employees  Exchange.  This  con- 
■  erned  the  reperciLssions  of  the  so-called 
I'liillppe  1"hsraiid  de  VosJoU  case. 

Other  uses  of  the  facility  can  be  ti.scer- 
lamed  casilv  irom  Georee  Wildman  Ball, 
John  Relllv  Khner  Dewey  Hill  and  Clarence 
.leroiiie  .Si  hneidcr 

.AlT.AI  HMLNT     1 

Ufi'aktmint  of  Stati:  M^:MoR.^NDt'M  TO  All 
KxK.miv,':    .\M>    Aumtnistrative    Officers, 
Dkcf.mufr   '.5.   1961 
Sl'DJECT"     Mor;l!ORIN(i    OF    TELEPHONE    CALLS 

Effective  ;iiiniediately.  monitoring  of  tele- 
phone cilis  will  be  held  to  a  inlnimum.  When 
It  IS  necessary  to  monitor  telephone  calls,  the 
tollowmg  jiractlces  will  be  observed. 

,1.  leleijhone  conversations  shall  not  be 
recorded  by  recording  devices  unless  advance 
notice  is  given  to  the  other  party  and  the  de- 
vice is  coniiec  ted  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Commuiiic.itions  Commission  regula- 
tions. 

b.  .Advan-e  notice  must  be  given  whenever 
.1  secretary  or  .uiy  other  person  is  placed  on 
the  line  for  .uiy  purpose  whatsoever. 

Regardless  of  whether  Mr.  Ball  was 
aware  of  any  lacilily  or  device  the  i^er- 
tiiuiit  questions  still  lemain  unan.swered: 

First.  Did  Mr.  Ball  authorize,  direct,  or 
approve,  electronic  .security  people  to 
monitor  or  listen  m  on  telephone  con- 
ver.sations  of  certain  State  Department 
employees,  or  .louinalists? 

Second.  Did  he  ever  receive  any  reports 
from  ;'lertronic  security  people  or  the  di- 
rector of  security  of  the  Department  of 
State  concerninu  any  monitored  con- 
vor.sations  of  any  State  Department  em- 
ijlovees  or  .louinalists? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

steps  to  correct  .some  of  the  more  blatant 
deficiencies  of  the  existing  law.  They 
have  propo.sed  these  in  the  Diaft  Refoi  in 
Act  of  1968  which  has  been  introduced 
today.  I  stroniily  sujJiKirt  their  efforts 
and  have  mtroduced  an  identical  bill. 


DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   FHE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  "^'.ant  to  strongly  commend  five 
of  my  colleap-ues.  the  Messrs.  Stafford, 
HoRToN.  ScHWEiKER.  Shriver,  and 
Wii.Ai.EN.  for  keepin-i  alive  interest  in  the 
draft  reform.  .\s  they  have  pointed  out, 
the  ba.sic  aiequities  and  discrepancies  in 
tlie  present  draft  system  have  been  rec- 
o.Linized  by  the  administration  and  con- 
gressional critics  throughout  the  Viet- 
nam ".var.  b'dt  there  are  still  no  coherent 
unilorm  national  standards  regarding 
such  basic  issues  as  student  deferments 
and  critical  skills. 

I  enthusiastically  hail  the  initiative  of 
the.se  five  Members,  who  have  expressed 
their  disappointment  with  the  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  institute  constructive 
amendments,  in  recommending  definite 
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THE  BALTIC  STATES 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

C)F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENTAriVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  .Mr.  Speaker  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  a  pamphlet  jjre- 
pared  by  the  Americans  for  Coimres- 
.sional  Action  to  Free  the  Baltic  Stales. 
compiled  and  edited  b\  Voldeniars  Kor.si.s 
and  Dr.  Laimoni.s  Streips,  two  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  A  prac- 
tical rea.son  lor  inseiting  this  jiamphlet 
into  the  RECaitn  is  the  lact  that  Lilh- 
uania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  having;  been 
enslaved  by  the  S:)Viet  Union  .since  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II.  are  all  but 
unknow"n  to  the  students  of  this  genera- 
tion. Certainly,  these  bra\"e  peoiile  ..iuiuld 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  pamphlet  follows: 

TiU.    Cm.ii     Stxtis 
""AH    iJCoj)ks    li.ivc    the    rif;nt    "o    c;t  •rrniiiie 
the  lorm  ol  their  ii..ti.ii.,il  cMsteiKc        Uc.iii 
Rusk.  Secretary  ol   .state 

The  Litluiuiii.Ui.^.  Laf.  laiis  and  Estoni.ins 
have  inhabited  their  ternlories  on  the  e.i.st- 
ern  .shore  of  the  BaKic  Sea  for  thousands  ol 
years.  They  have  developed  distinctive  cul- 
tures and  langu.iges.  ,ind  have  always  aspired 
to  govern  themselves  .Self-detrrmiti..tioii  u.i.s 
not  been  easy,  however,  .since  geogr.ipiiic.illy 
these  stales  are  caught  between  the  cxp.iii- 
sionlsm  of  Germany  .md  llie  unpenalism  ol 
Russia. 

Although  the  Baltic  .-tales  had  been  occu- 
pied by  loreigh  po\ver.s  lor  centuries,  their 
desire  ior  freedom  still  lived  on,  finally  burst- 
ing lorth  in  a  19th  century  ualioiialittic 
renaissance.  From  the  chaos  of  World  W.ir  I 
through  Wilson's  ijriiiciples  ot  .self-determi- 
nation lor  .dl  peoples,  many  nev:  n.itions 
emerged  in  Eurc»pe,  .Among  them,  tlie  ".hrce 
ancient  peoples  ol  the  Baltic  lormed  three 
newly  independent  si.ites. 

After  the  declarations  of  independence  in 
1918,  Russians  invaded  i  to  "save"  these 
countries  from  German;,  and  other  reaction- 
aries, they  said),  and  Germans  invaded  do 
"rescue"  these  countries  irom  Bolsheviks): 
but  the  Baltic  peoples  managed  U>  .save 
themselves  from  lx)th  iiiv.iders.  ai.d  im- 
oarked  on  a  brilliant  era  o!  indepcMdence. 
progress  and  prosperity.  In  their  first  two 
decades,  these  nations  proved  their  ability  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  be  responsible 
members  of  the  cominunity  of  nations.  For- 
mer President  Hoover  noted  thai  the  Baltic 
states  had  reached  a  level  of  stability  and 
well-being  that  put  them  in  the  forefront  ol 
European  nations.' 

Brilliant  that  era  was,  but  brief.  N'on- 
aggression  pacts  had  iieen  signed  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  these  were  to  be  honored 
only  so  long  as  breaking  faith  was  more  un- 
comfortable than  keeping  it.  Through  a  series 
of  shameful  pacts  between  Nazi  Germany 
and  Communist  Russia  i  the  Hitler-Stalin 
and  Ribbentrop-Molotov  agreements),  with 
honor  on  neither  side,  several  dozen  solemn 
agreements  with  the  Baltic  states  were 
broken  one  by  one,  and  the  Baltic  states 
were  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 


■  Hearing  before  the  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  USSR.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 83rd  Congress,  1st  Session. 


it  IS  interesting  to  note  th.it  ;i.s  c.aly  as 
De,  ember  25.  lOlH.  Jlicv/ki  r-taled  th..t 
"Estonia.  Latvia  and  I.ithuanl.i  are  directly 
on  the  road  from  Russia  to  Western  Eurojje 
and  therefore  a  lilndrance  U>  our  rovolu- 
tloii,  .  .  .  liil.":  separating  wall  lia.s  to  1)0 
tlestroyed." 

The  Soviets  used  teclniiqiie.s  in  tiikiiig  over 
I  he  Baltic  sLites  that  had  Ijecn  ijerlected 
while  subverting  and  suhdulnii  the  nations 
that  were  lo  form  the  USSR  ot  10:?9  In  tho.so 
lasps.  however,  tlie  Soviet  government  had 
used  Ihe  ilunsy  excuse  th,;t  they  had  moved 
.[(.taiiist  this  or  that  bordering  nation  to 
"•p.icilv  rebellK-iUS  elements."  The  Ballii- 
states  were  a  ditTerent  matter,  and  world 
opinions  liad  to  l)e  ri-ckoned  v.nli  The  7?lb- 
Ijentrop-Mololov  agreement  was  "I  i-xcelleut 
help. 

Within  a  year,  the  Baltic  staK^s  harl  been 
occupied  under  duress,  incorporated  into  the 
.Soviet  Unl(jn  by  request  o|  a  i)upi)et  parlia- 
ment, elected  Ironi  a  single  list,  and  ,i  latL-e 
percent  .<te  of  BalU— especially  but  not  i  x- 
clusively  those  that  i-.niUi  be  desiriljed  as 
leaders  of  their  communities  or  their  na- 
tions—  had  been  dei)oriid  to  slave  labor 
camps,  or  ,,imi)lv  executed  l)v  .Soviet  secret 
])olice, 

Tlie  [iresent  .Soviet  gov  eriinielit  is  no  less 
I  vnical  th.iu  that  of  the  I020":  .  oiilv  perhaiis 
more  polished.  Tlie  Baltic  st.;.te.s  ,ire  still 
forcibly  a  iiart  of  the  .Soviet  Union,  a  slate  of 
a'lair.s  which  vioi.,tes  not  only  the  United 
Nati<.ns  Charter  but,  ironically,  the  Soviet 
Constitution  ;us  well.  It  Ls  unfortun.ite  that 
even  now  ^o  many  statesmen  refuse  to  .,r- 
knowledge  the  fact  that  a  la.stlng  p«ice  will 
i)c  jKissible  only  when  all  nations  liave  had 
'he  opportunity  lo  chfX)se  their  own  form  of 
n.itional  existence.  .As  long  as  some  peoples 
:ije  still  held  in  oppressive  occupation,  there 
win  still  be  .smoldering  causes  lor  war:  .is 
long  :'.s  some  nations  still  seek  to  exjjand  and 
dominate  others  which  wish  to  l)e  free  - 
jjeace  will  still  be  out  of  reach. 

Tlie  Baltic  states  tried,  for  their  own  pro- 
K^-tioji.  to  maintain  neutrality  m  Europe; 
jiowever,  ihey  lirmly  believed  in  and  jiracticed 
))rinciples  ot  democracy.  It  is  tragic  to  note 
that  the  fate  of  the  Baitlc  peoples  was  sealed 
well  belore  the  end  of  World  War  II  in 
Ti-her.iii  .;nd  "i'alta.  Although  ihe  public  |)ro- 
nouncemeuls  irom  the  Yalta  Conference  in 
194.5  gave  declarations  of  :  elf-determiijatlon 
for  [leoples.  the  secret  proUx'Ols  left  the  three 
Baltic  slates  in  .Soviet  hands  Tills  happened 
under  .stress  of  war  :ind  Soviet  pressure,  with- 
•jut  the  will  of  the  American  people:  let  us 
liope  that  .America  now  may  return  to  the 
.lid  of  these  .ibandoi'ied  nalion.s. 

In  "lie  rest  of  the  world,  in  AfrK-;i  and 
Asia,  iKW  nations  emerge  constantly.  Any 
nation  in  those  ..rcas— still  under  foreign 
I  tiles  brings  its  ■  .i.se  to  the  United  Nations. 
Sanctions  have  been  voted  agaui'^t  dom- 
inating ixiwers  who  have  not  freed  the  sub- 
:ect  peoples.  No  action  whatsoever  is  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  European  naiior.s  r>ccupied  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  Without  question,  the 
Baltic  '■tales,  as  well  as  the  Ukraine  and 
tii.inv  other  nations—  some  within  the  .Soviet 
Union  and  others  nominally  iree  a.s  ;atel- 
Ilies  deserve  ihe  same  considerations  of  n.i- 
tional self-determination  that  arc  novj.' 
oi'cred  to  peoples  :n  .'ifrica  and  Asla, 

It  is  therefore  note"tf."orthy  that  the  89th 
Congress  of  the  United  Slntes.  with  all  that 
this  implies,  unanimously  .ido;itod  the  IjI- 
lowliig  resolution: 

"W'liereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  lundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  'he 
piomotion  of  world  j.ieace  and  cooperation: 
.iiid 

"Wherea.s  all  ;je<:iple&  have  the  right  "^o  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  nizht  they 
freely  deteimine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  tho'r  ecoiiomlc,  social,  cultural, 
and  rciiaiotts  developments:  and 

"Whereu^s    the    Baltic    peoples    of    Estonia, 
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Latvia  und  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
t>rlved  of  tfiese  right*  by  the  Oovernment  of 
the  S<^iMPt  Union,  and 

Whereas  the  Cr.verntm-nt  of  the  Soviet 
Union  thr«uKh  a  i>ro(?ram  of  depr.rUitlons 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  contmuea  in  Its 
err.)rt  U.  change  the  ethnic  ch.Lr.M-ter  of  the 
p..pulation  of  the  Baltic  St^atec;  and 

Whereas  It  hits  been  the  nrm  and  conslet- 
ent  p<.>Ucv  ol  the  Onvernment  of  the  United 
States  to  stipport  aspir.itKna  of  Baltic  peoples 
for  sell-cletermlnatum  and  n.it;oiuil  Inde- 
pendence    and 

■Where.us  there  exl>t  many  hi5V.rical.  cul- 
tura;.  .ind  family  t.es  between  tne  peoples  of 
the  BalUc  States  and  the  AmerlCHh  pe«)ple 

Be  It 

■Rfsolifd  by  the  Hou.ie  of  Rrpr.trnfo- 
fiif<  if'K-  Srnatc  conrurrin{i>  Tliat  the 
House  of  Representatues  of  the  United  Stales 
ari<e  the  President  of  the  Unltetl  3t.Hes 

••lai  to  direct  the  .itten'.lon  of  world  jpln- 
lon  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  .ther  .ip- 
proprl.ite  international  t"rum*  and  by  iUch 
means  .is  he  deems  appropri-ite  U>  the  denial 
of  'be  rights  of  seU-determinatlon  for  the 
peoples  of    Estonia.   LntvU.   and   Uthuanu 

and 

■ibi  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Biltl.-:  peoples   ■ 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  w:is 
.ulopted  bv  the  Houi^e  of  Representatives  by 
a  record  vote  of  2\iH  ye<\s  to  no  nays  on  June 
21,  1965.  and  unanimo-.u>ly  passed  by  the 
Urilt«d  Slates  Senate  on  October  22,  UJ66 

Who  are  these  BalUc  peoples''  It  may  be 
helpful  to  preeent  a  slightly  more  complete 
deivi-nptirin 

The  name  Lithuanta  was  Qrst  mentioned 
m  the  year  lOOtf  when  it  comprised  a  dozen 
independent  principalities  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury It  became  united  under  a  king  It  was 
officially  proclaimed  a  Christian  state  in  1387 
Through  improved  spiritual  and  cultural  ties, 
Lithuania  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
West-European  community.  > 

Oraduallv  Increasing  powers  and  prepares 
of  Muscovy' resulted  In  complete  dommallon. 
There  were  flv-?  distinct  major  revolts  during 
the  120  vears  cf  Russian  rule  German  armies 
occupied  the  country  from  1915  to  the  end 
of  the  wiir.  In  December  1918,  BolshevlH 
trLKips  arrived  at' the  borders  with  members 
of  a  Soviet  Lithuanian  Government  The  in- 
vaders pretended  to  be  supporting  a  Soviet 
Lithuani.t.  so  that  the  war  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  civil  war.  and  not  an  act  of 
aggression  A  newly  constituted  Lithuanian 
army  drove  the  Invaders  out.  Moscow  signed 
a  treatv  which  'forever  renounces  all  sov- 
ereign rights  possessed  by  Russia."  This  was 
followed  bv  a  mutual  non-iggresslon  pact  m 
1926.  and  vllth  an  expression  of  our  constant 
termless  policy  of  peace.'  the  pact  was  ex- 
tended  in   \9M  to   1945. 

E-:tonianj  have  lived  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  some  three  thousand  vears.  Enjoy- 
ing national  freedom  until  the  13th  century, 
a  succession  of  foreign  rulers  followed,  with 
Imperial  Russia  coming  to  power  in  1710. 
Nevertheless.  Estonian  nationalist  move- 
ments grew  Reforms,  started  In  1849,  created 
conditions  for  economic  progress  and  a  basis 
on  which  a  national  "awakening  '  could 
pr 'gress  .md  flotxrlsh 

H  iving  repelled  the  Bolshevik  invaders  fol- 
lowing WJrld  War  I.  by  1922  Estonia  had 
achieved  de  lure  recognition  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  au  independent  sovereign 
state. 

Latt  'a  -  gfoariphical  position  and  cultural 
associations  resulted  m  close  ties  with  the 
Western  world,  which  were  not  changed  by 
the  czarlst  conquest  They  preserved  fully 
their  national  spirit,  their  traditions,  and 
their  language  Bv  the  time  of  World  War  II. 
independent  Latvia  had  achieved  such  a  state 
of  development  that  the  number  of  univer- 
sity graduates  in  the  population  was  propor- 
tionately one  of  the  highest  In  the  world. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Latvian  for- 
eign policy  was  strict  neutrality  as  a  member 


of  the  League  of  Nations  The  Baltic  policy 
of  the  USSR,  while  outwardly  friendly 
tended  toward  isolating  U^e  Baltic  sUtes  one 
from  another,  from  their  neighbors,  and  from 
the  League. 

The  Un.led  St-iies  Congress  ,ind  llie  major- 
ity of  Americans  are  serious  m  their  demand 
that  the  independence  of  the  Baltic  stales 
and   of   all   oppressed   nauons-  -mii.st    be   re- 
stored   Yet.  even  thoiwh  there  l.  .m  element 
of  symp.ithy  in  the  attitude  ol  most  Western 
nations   toward    the   ai.tic   si  .tea.   and   e.en 
though  a   number  of   them   have  refused   to 
recognize   the  occupation  K'overnmenu-    only 
Up-servlce  is  ..Bered    There  is  a  curious  du.i- 
ble  ^t-mdard  applied     colon.aasni.  gcn.H.-lde. 
lomentmg  of  revoiu  and  other  iransi;re..8;on8 
are  decried  everywhere  except  m   the  terri- 
tories and  de.ilings  of  the  .Soviet  Union    In- 
deed    there  ^e  s..ine  who  rather  hope   that 
the  's-jvlei    Rusf.ltication  attempts   *ill  suc- 
ceed   ind  that  the  -Soviets  will  manage  tti  i?et 
rid  of  tne  unpleasant  Baltic  problem  tnrouiih 
genocide   Particularly  danuufing  is  the  theory 
•hat  the  Soviet  Union  must  not  be  blamed  lor 
what  U  IS  or  does,  but  should  be  wooed  back 
into    respectability    through    Iriendship    and 
appeasement 

The  demands  tor  i.ei:-determinatlon  of  the 
Ba.tlc  peoples  are  in  no  way  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  Umted  States.  Canada,  or  any 
„ther  nation  of  the  tree  world;  it  is  only  in 
opp.«itlon  to  the  interests  of  world  conunu- 
nism  and  those  who  seek  a  la^sting  peace  on 
the  terms  of  the  world  conununist  move- 
ment .  When  the  antlc  st^ates  tried  to  keep 
peace  on  the  Soviet.s'  term^s.  during  the 
19-20i  tnd  1930's  neutrality  policies  they  lost 
their  ireeoom  as  ,i  pri.e  lor  that  very  tenu- 
ous  ind  impermanent  peace  i 

Finally    it  should   be   reiteraUnl   that   tne 
^a.vernment  of  the  United  States,  ■i=*  ol   sev- 
eral   other    nations,    has    n.  t    recognized    tne 
Soviet  occupation  of  tne  Baluc  regi-.n    Every 
President  of  the  United  St.»les  from  R*x.sevelt 
through  Johnson  has  reaffirmed  "^-^  P*f ';'"" 
Nothing  has  been  done  ol  any  pra«.-tlcal  value 
however;   there  comes  a  time  when  '•""i-o"- 
mg  dechvratlons  of  moral  support  and  rlght- 
eofis  indignation   are   too  empty  ^'-J^'^^f"^ 
What  is  needed  is  tin  the  words  of  the  select 
a.mmittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
83rd  congress,  to  investigate  ''^'^,/"f^^;;'y, 
tlon  of  the  Bamc  SUtes  into  the  USbR.   that 
the  Communist  divnger  should  be  aboi 
uhed    and    stopped    during    this    ^'ene^atlorv 
tmTe  the  onlv  hope  of  avoiding  a  new  w<.  Id 
w^  lies  in  a  bold,  positive  political  ofTensive 
py    th?  united   Smes    and    the   enure   free 

world 

Although  such  an  approach  has  been  con- 
spicuously lacking  m  the  foreign  policy  o. 
the  Uiuted  States,  .is  of  many  other  ^ree^- 
tions  this  may  well  be  the  only  way  ulti- 
mately TT  pTesUt  the  communist  takeover 
of  more  ^^nd  more  nations  Only  by  '"amta.n- 
ing  the  rights  of  others  can  we  .-naint^in  our 

own 

It  IS  appropri.ite  to  close  this  with  the  re- 
minder which  thousands  of  letters  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  CurUin  have  sent  to  the  free 
world  There  ^e  sorrows  more  bitter  than 
The  grave,  and  death  is  not  the  worst  that 
can  befall  a  man  or  nation.  ' 

This  year  .vs  the  Baltic  nations  are  com- 
memorating their  fitrieth  .mniversurles,  let  us 
ded"«ti  ourselves  and  our  government^  not 
W  rest  until  all  nations  are  free  U>  choose 
t^eir  own  wav  of  life,  "until  such  time  .is 
freedom  and  "independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world  •  P"blic  Law  No.  86-90.  86th  Con- 
gress     1959. 

But  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  fu- 
ture ves  even  the  fate  of  the  entire  civiliza- 
tion' may  be  expressed  In  the  words  ol  Dr 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the 
U  3    S€nn.te 

•  Our  Father  Ood  .\uthor  of  Liberty.  Grate- 
ful for  our  own  fret'iom  we  lift  our  prayer 
for  the  millions  of  Thy  children,  wiio  look  up 
to   Thee    crvmg.    'How    long,    O    Lord,    how 


long''"   even  as   they   are   Ixiund    with    cords 
of  a  temporary  tyranny 

Strengthen  us  in  Thy  name  to  challenge 
.1.  evil  torces  which  deal  In  letters  of  the 
body  and  mind  and  which  seek  to  degrade 
hun^an  personality 

•Without  ceasing  we  would  remember  the 
Captive  Nations  In  their  cruel  Ixmdagi-— 
nroud  peoples  with  their  precious  iriulltlons 
st.imped  into  the  dust  while  .Ulen  Caesars 
exercise  their  ruthlesw  sway 

May  we  play  our  full  part  In  the  restora- 
tion of  human  rights  everywhere  May  no 
denial  of  human  freedom  by  ilio.se  who  would 
crush  the  liberties  of  others  contaminate  our 
souls  with  the  blight  of  expediency 
Strengthen  us  with  Thv  might  that  the  ar- 
rncant  \y.':ists  of  entrenched  tyranny  may 
bm  put  steel  inw  our  purpose  to  break  their 
grip  ui)on  the  governments  and  lives  they 
now  enslave 

■W"   .i.sk    for   It    in    the   Niuno   .>f    the   Re- 
deem r   .\mcn   " 


Holcomb  of  Warsaw.  Ky  and  maternal 
grandparents.  Mr  and  .Mrs  R  E.  Palmore,  of 
Horse  Cave.  Ky 


THREE   M.XRYL.ANDEHS   DIE   IN 
VIETN.-XM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

K     MAKVl.ANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tursdaij.  May  7    1968 

Mr  LONG  u!  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker. 
Pic  John  P  Holcomb.  Pfc  Edward  A. 
Gaffnov.  and  Lance  Cpl.  Lawrence  Wil- 
liani.s  three  fine  voune  men  trom  Mary- 
land were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  lo  commend  iheir  bravery  and 
honor  their  memories  by  includinB  the 
following  article  in  tiie  Reioru: 
Three    Maryl.a.nders    Die   in    Vietnam-Two 

Listed  From   Baltimore.  One  From   Anne 

.\Rl  NDEL 

Two  Baltimore  ?ervlcemen  were  among 
three  Miu-ylanders  llstetl  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment yesterday  as  killed  in  Vietnam  war 
ictlon  recently 

The  Baltimore  men  were  Identified  as  Army 
Pfc  John  P  Holcomb,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Morris  F  Holcomb.  of  1015  Rolandvue  road. 
Ruxlon.  ,.nd  Armv  Pic  Edward  A  Gatlney-^ 
husband  of  Mrs.  Linda  L  Galfney.  ol  the  1900 
block  West  Lemmon  street 

The  Defense  Department  Identified  the 
third  miui  as  Marine  Lance  Cpl  Lawrence 
Williams,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  E. 
Cook,  of  Bealle  drive.  Davldsonville.  Anne 
.\rundel  covinty. 

with  observation  team 
Pfc    Holcomb.  21.  died  Tuesday  In  combat 
in  the  Cu  Chi  .irea  west  of  Saigon,  accord- 
ing to  his  l.T-ther 

Mr  Holcomb  said  that  his  son  had  been 
serving  .ui  the  artillery  representative  In  a 
three-man  forward-observation  team  at- 
uiched  to  an  infantry  unit 

The  young  stiUller  had  been  in  combat  off 
and  on-  since  his  arrival  in  Vletniun  last 
December  20.  Mr.  Holcomb  said. 

He  added  that  his  .son's  last  letter  home 
was  received  Sundnv  and  Informed  the  fam- 
ily that  he  had  recently  participated  in  a 
fl'e-dav  combat  sweep  in  the  Cu  Chi  sector. 
'A  June,  1967.  graduate  of  the  Searing 
.School  in  Somers.  NY..  Pfc  Holcomb  wa^ 
drafted  Into  the  Army  last  July  .aid  received 
training  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C..  and  Port  SUl. 
Okla 

BORN     IN     KENTUCKY 

He  was  born  In  I  oxington.  Ky..  ;uid  moved 
to  Baltimore  with  his  family  In  1962. 

Besides  his  mother  .tnd  father,  metropoU- 
tan-Baltlmore  general  manager  for  Sears. 
Roebuck  and  Company,  he  is  survived  by  a 
sLster,  Morngene.  of  W.-ishington.  a  brother. 
Robert:    a  paternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  J.  B. 


EFFECTS  OF   1965  IMMIGRATION 

LAW 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


OF    NEW    YORK 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 
Mr     OTTINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    few 
arc^s    in    our   law.s    more   ursently    de- 
manded  reform  than   the  archaic   and 
unfair  system  of  choosing  those  immi- 
grants we  would  allow  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  89-236  in  1965,  one  of  the  most  wel- 
come effects  of  which  was  the  abolition 
of  the  outdated  and  inequitable  national 
oriKins  quota  system.  This  measure  was 
aimed  at  returning  our  counti-y  to  an 
immigration   policy   which   both   serves 
the  naUonal  interest  and  continues  our 
traditional  ideals.  While  further  reforms 
m  our  immigration  laws  are  certainly 
required.    I    believe   the    1965    act   was 
an  important  milestone  and  that  long- 
standing improvements  were  finally  im- 
plemented. 

The  abolition  of  the  national  origins 
quota  svstem  was  to  be  accomplished  over 
a  3-year  period.  Thus,  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  the  1965  law  will  become  fully  ef- 
fective. Obviously,  this  will  have  impor- 
tant and  far-reachinK  repercussions — 
both  in  terms  of  the  flow  of  immigration 
into  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
increased  demands  which  will  be  placed 
on  our  consular  ofBcials  overseas. 

Earlier  this  year.  Miss  Barbara  M. 
Watson,  acting  administrator  of  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  New  York  City  in  which  she  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  more  important  as- 
l^ects  and  ramifications  of  the  1965  act.  I 
read  Miss  Wat.son's  speech  with  great  In- 
terest and  found  it  to  be  most  helpful  in 
my  understanding  of  what  the  situation 
\vill  be  after  July  1.  With  the  thought 
that  our  colleagues  will  find  these  re- 
marks to  be  of  interest  as  well.  I  insert 
them  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 
Address  of  Miss  Barb.ara  M.  Watson,  Acting 

AtlMINISTR.ATOR.     BfREAf     OF     .SECrRITY     AND 
CONSfl.AR    ."VFTAIRS.    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE. 

TO  THE  American  Immigration  and  Citi- 
ZEN.SHip  Conference.  March  29.  1968 
The  topic  assiEned  'o  me  today  Is  "The 
Imp.ict  of  the  New  Law  on  the  Consular 
Services",  '^ou  will  understand,  of  course, 
that  whatever  effect  the  new  law  will  have  on 
consular  services  will  be  the  direct  result  of 
the  law's  impact  on  the  flow  of  emigrants  to 
the.se  shores.  Changes,  that  is.  Increases  or 
reductions,  are  already  taking  place  in  the 
staffing  of  various  consular  units  as  we  pre- 
pare for  the  July  1  date  More  changes  will 
no  doubt  be  required  later  on  as  we  know 
better  than  we  can  at  present  anticipate 
what   the  .ictual  workloads  are  to  be. 

.\s  you  know,  we  litive  made  certain  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  tyiJe  and  source  of  immi- 
gration we  can  expect  in  Fiscal  Year  1969  and 
thereafter.  As  I'm  sure  you  also  realize,  our 
estimates  are  necessarily  tentative,  In  that 
they  are  based  on  reports  which  are.  In  turn, 
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affected  bv  staffing  and  worklo.id  lacU>rs  .it 
the  individual  posts,  as  I  just  indicated 

Some  of  our  predictions  Have  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  consternation  1  should 
like  to  try.  therefore,  to  put  them  m  ..n  his- 
torical perspective,  taking  into  account  both 
the  human  equation  and  the  national  Inter- 
est factors  that  are  involved 

The  Act  that  President  Johnson  signed 
on  October  3,  1965,  was  designed  to  .iccom- 
plish   three   things   in  particular 

(a)  to  remove  from  our  laws  the  racial  dis- 
crimination that  had,  for  almost  a  half- 
century.  Inhibited  immigration  irom  much 
of  the  world; 

(b)  to  foster  family  reunification:    and 
ic)    to  protect  American  labor  by  selecting 

among   prospective   workers    those   we   need. 
The   revisions   of    the   law,    m   short,   were 
designed  to  meet  both  the  emotional  and  the 
practical  needs  of  our  people. 

I  need  not  elaborate  with  this  group  on  the 
drawbacks  of  the  national  origins  system. 
Most  of  you  deal  daily  with  persons  from 
oyersubscrlbed  quota  areas  and  you  are  more 
than  familiar  with  the  Impracticality.  as 
well  as  the  possible  inequity,  associated  with 
giving  most  of  the  numbers  to  countries 
which  do  not  use  them  when  there  are  other 
coiuitrtes  whose  nationals  beg  unavalllngly 
to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Let  us  look  then,  to  the  numerical  re- 
strictions which  set  the  outside  limits  within 
which  the  second  and  third  factors^-lamlly 
reunification  and  selection  of  needtd  skills- 
must  operate  and  see  what  has  happened 
and  what  is  likely  to  happen  if  our  predic- 
tions are  as  accurate  as  we  think. 

In  broad  general  terms,  the  statutory  pro- 
visions which  will  come  Into  effect  on  July  1. 
1968.  are: 

la)  the  last  vestiges  of  the  national  origins 
system  will  be  abolished,  in  lieu  of  which 
there  will  be  an  overall  limit  of  170,000  Imi- 
grante  born  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere: 

lb)  not  more  than  20.000  persons  born  m 
any  single  foreign  state  may  receive  visa 
numbers  in  any  fiscal  year: 

(C)  there  will  be  an  overall  limitation  of 
120.000  on  Western  Hemisphere  immigration 
although  there  will  be  no  individual  country 
celling;  and 

(d)  the  only  -significant  class  <>f  immi- 
grants entering  outside  numerical  limits  will 
be  the  immediate  relatives— that  is,  parents, 
spouses  and  children-^jf  United  States 
citizens. 

Under  prior  law.  married  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  brothers  and  sisters  of  United  States 
citizens  could  obtain  visas  only  if  the  entire 
quota  were  not  used  by  persons  with  a  higher 
preference.  Under  the  revised  law.  there  are 
numbers  available  specifically  for  these  ;is 
well  as  other  relatives.  The  enactment  of 
such  provisions  led  immediately  to  a  tremen- 
dous upsurge  in  the  rate  at  which  preler- 
cnce  petitions  were  being  filed.  New  petitions 
continue  to  be  approved  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  000  per  annum  which,  with  the  inclusion 
of  family  members  entitled  to  preference 
derivatively,  represent  a  yearly  increase  of 
approximately  185,000.  Not  all  of  these  are 
relatives,  of  course:  many  are  third  or  -ixth 
preference.  But-no  matter  what  preference  :t 
is,  in  sum  these  new  preference  applicants 
total  more  than  the  allowable  numbers.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  concerned,  as  I'm  sure 
you  do,  that  there  will  probably  be  few.  if 
any,  numbers  for  such  nonpreierence  appli- 
cants as  grandparents,  fiancees,  and  inves- 
tors, which  Is  to  say  aliens  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  work  in  the  United  States  and  can- 
not, therefore,  qualify  for  preference  either 
as  a  relative  or  as  a  professional,  skilled,  or 
unskilled  worker. 

Nonpreference  is  not  the  only  category  that 
will  be  affected  by  this  overall  oversubscrip- 
tion  of  course.  Last  year  over  29,000  profes- 
sionals, technicians,  and  kindred  workers 
were  admitted  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere: 
this  is  almost  double  the  number  admitted 
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in  1965.  This  was  possible  because  we  is- 
sued nonpreierence  visas  to  such  immigrants 
when  thev  were  from  undersubscrlbed  coun- 
tries m  addition  to  using  immlcratlon  pool 
numbers  for  third  preference  immigrants 
from  oversubscribed  areas.  Next  year,  how- 
e\er,  we  estimate  that  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  professionals  will  be  only  about  9.0U0 
even  allowing  lor  some  spUl-over  lor  profes- 
sionals from  third  to  sixth  preference,  al- 
though there  may  be  a  few  others  who  enter 
in  a  relative-preference  status  The  remain- 
ing numbers  of  the  17.000  authorized  for 
third  preference  will  be  l.ssued  to  spotises  aud 
children  of  those  professionals 

In  addition   to   the   fact   that   this   narrow 
limit  might  prevent  our  admitting  as  nianv 
persons  with  these  talents  as  we  may  need 
it  will  also  cause  a  sharp  cut-back  m  immi- 
gration    from     such     previously     undersub- 
scrlbed   countries    as    the    United    Kingdom 
Germany,    the    Scandinavian    countries,    and 
others     These    nations    have,    of    course,    no 
backlogs  of  preierence  applicants  at  present 
Future  applicants  from  these  countries  '.vill 
have   to  obtain   preference   status    and    take 
their   place  at  the  end  of   the  line  of  those 
already    waiting   and    qualified    to    receive    .» 
visa  number 

The  amount  of  numbers  that  will  be  avail- 
able   to    these    now    undersubscrlbed    cmm- 
trles    IS    related,    of    course,    lo    the    type    of 
alien  who  immigrates  irom  those  areas    The 
historic    pattern    of    the    immigration    Irom 
those  areas  would   suggest   that   a  relatively 
small   percentage   come.s   because   of    a   rela- 
tionship  to  someone   in   the   United   States; 
most  Immigrants  Irom  those  areas  come  In- 
dependently, as  .skilled  or  unskilled  workers, 
to    make    a    new    life    lor    iliemselves    here 
Unless  the  pattern  ol   immigration  changes. 
therefore,    nationals    from    those    countries 
will   not  constitute  a  heavy  demand   in  the 
preference  classes  contingent  <>n  rclatlonhsip 
to  persons  in  tlie  United  States,  but  will  lall 
in  the  third  and  sixth  prelerences  Let  tis  use. 
as  an   example,  the  United  Kingdom   which 
has.   heretofore,  led  the  list  of   countries  of 
origin   of   the   inimigranls   coming   into    the 
United    States.    It    appears    that    next    year 
visas  lor  persons  born  m  Britain  will  prob- 
ably be  reduced  to  about  a  tenth  ol  the  total 
number    Issued    In    previous    years     We    es- 
timate, on  the  ba.sis  (.1  experience,  that  .such 
persons  will  be  able  to  qualUy  for  no  more 
than    about    2,8U0    numbers    and    that    there 
will    be    a    total    immigration    bv    British    <i: 
no  more  tiian  approximately  G.oOO  mcludlii-' 
immediate  relatives  and  special  immigrai:"- 
This  IS  one  ol   the  results  of  the  new  let;- 
islation  which  has  cau.sed  some  concern,  fjiit 
I   leel   that   mucii   of   this   is   due   to   a   ini.-.- 
understanding.  One  hears,  all  too  irequentlv. 
"the   British   will    iiave    to    wait   longer"  -  or 
the    Scandinavians    or    tlie    French    or    ilie 
Swiss  or  whatever  nationality  i:roup  in  West- 
ern Europe  is  the   :ocus  of   .atention— and 
this  is.  ol   course,  not  really  true.  They  will 
not   wait   ..nv    longer.    The    Eni:lishmaii.    ihe 
Portuguese,   .and  the  Chinese  lor  whom   iie- 
titlons  are  filed  on  July  I.  1968.  'ir    .nv  ..ther 
date,   will   wait   exactly   the   same   leiiUtii   ol 
time  since  thev  will   have  the  .-.ame  priority 
(late  and  will  be  uffered   the  opportunity  lo 
.ipplv  lor  visas  at  the  same  time,  '^nie  Bntlsli 
and  other  Western  Europeans  .ire.   h.owever. 
starting  to  wait  considerably  later  than  the 
Portuguese,  the  Chine.'^e.  .ind  -he  uthers  'vlio 
iiave  been  lorceri.  lor  so  very  Ion.;,  to  become 
accustomed    to   waiting    Putting   it   another 
way,  the  pendulum  which  has  traditionally 
been  so  far  over  on  the  .-ic^e   of   those  with 
large  quotas   lias   .-.wiing   temponirllv   to   the 
opposite  side-  Those  who  have  been  waiting 
for  many  vears  for  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  are  now  nrst   in  line  lor  the  numbers 
.■\lthough  It  will   take  time,   possibly   two  or 
three   years,   for   the    pendulum   to   settle   m 
the  center,  the  day  when  all  men  will  com- 
pete pquaily  for  the  privilege  of  immigrating 
.lere  can  already  be  seen  on  the  horizon.  The 
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longer  range  problem  whicti  underlies  UUs 
temporary  one — that  is  the  restrictive  limit 
on  profeMlonala  and  skilled  workers— may  of 
course,  require  leijlslative  adjustment 

The  sixth  preference,  aa  you  Icnr.w.  la  simi- 
larly reetrlrted  as  to  total  numt>«rs  ind  in 
addition  is  the  lowest  .)f  the  preference 
classes  for  visa  purposes  Thu  latter  factor 
adds  Another  dimension  •..  uur  projections 
with  respect  ui  sixth  preference  usage  Be- 
ginning July  1  we  will  nut  have  Uie  flexi- 
bility provided  by  the  immlgraUon  pool  dur- 
ing the  tr.tusltlon  pen'ifi  m  the  .ssuance  of 
visas  within  the  preference  categories.  Since 
the  ptjol  was  iviilab.e  only  to  preference  ap- 
plicants ^nd  since  the  legislative  history 
showed  th.it  the  Congress  intended  that  the 
refugee  numbers  should  not  be  charged  to 
appropriate  national  qii.»ta8  but  .should  be 
Al.i>cated  entirely  from  tht?  unmlgration  pool, 
the  Visa  Otflce  considered  that  It  was  Justi- 
fied l:;  issuing  indeed,  tii.it  ;;  Wiis  incum- 
bent upon  It  to  issue — b<)th  sixth  .md  sev- 
enth preference  numbere  regiirdless  of  the 
foreign  state  to  which  the  persons  Nincerned 
were  changeable  H  jwe-.er  insofar  as  the  per- 
maiient  provisions  of  the  law  are  concerned 
the  statutory  language  is  clear  that  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  preference  appUcanus 
In  tae  ordee  of  the  preference  classes  This 
meai3«  that /or  countries  like  Italy.  whlc.h 
registered  demand  In  the  t^rst  five  prefer- 
ence* fir  m  excess  of  the  20  MO  foreign  state 
limitation,  sixth  preference  numbers  will  not 
be  available  Several  subquota  areas,  each  >f 
which  win  have  only  200  r umbers  ivallable 
annuallv  after  July  1  ■*:.!  ije  similarly  af- 
fected and  m  Hong  Kong,  m  which  there  is 
an  unusually  l:^rge  volume  of  higher  prefer- 
ence demand,  only  first  and  second  prefer- 
ence visas  can  be  issued 

One  can  not  apeak,  or  even  think,  of  the 
sixth  preference  without  M  least  a  passing 
reference  to  the  effect  of  the  lab«jr  certifica- 
tion requirement  of  the  1965  legislation  This 
has.  as  we  all  know  atTected  both  sixth  pref- 
erence .uid  noupreference  workers  It  is  un- 
fortunate perhaps,  but  trtie  that  m  twen- 
tieth century  \merica  we  no  longer  need  - 
nor  indeed,  can  we  iff^ird  the  typical  nine- 
teenth century  immigrant  We  are  not,  today, 
a  nation  need'ng  to  impi^rt  unskilled  brawn 
To  the  contniry  we  need  to  'rain  and  hire 
oar  own  unemployed,  especially  the  youth  of 
the  country  Workers  from  abroad  who  could 
be  competing  fcr  the  available  unskilled  and 
seml-sklUed  jobs  here  are,  therefore,  finding 
It  difficult  to  obtain  the  labor  cerriflcatlon 
they  need  m  order  to  get  i  visa  This  has  had 
the  etfecc  of  curtailing  imrilgratlon  by  such 
traditionally  good  friends  of  ours  as  the 
Irish,   the  Polish    and  others 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  third  objective  of 
the  legislation  family  reunification  ^&  you 
know,  relauves  who  have  been  waiting  for 
quota  numbers  for  mariv  years  in  countries 
with  small  quotas  are  now  getting  visas. 
Those  countries  which  have  waiting  lists 
of  long  duration  will  come  to  the  fore  to 
claim  the  Hon  s  share  of  the  170,000  overall 
limitation  after  July  I  af  this  year  Because 
of  large  backlogs  stul  existing,  we  expect 
Itiily,  Greece.  China,  Portuga>.  and  the 
Philippines.  In  that  order,  to  qualify  for  at 
least  fifty  percent  of  the  170.000  numbers 

This  is  about  the  .same  percentage  of  the 
Eastern  HeiiUsphere  numbers  which  will  be 
used  by  brotl-.ers  and  sisters  ol  United  States 
citizens  and  their  spouses  and  children. 

Now  lets  take  a  look  at  our  neighbors 
Wh.it  is  going  to  happen  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  when  the  numerical  limitation 
of  1 .20.000  comes  into  effect  >  Unlike  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  no  country  limitation  is 
set  by  law  nor  have  preference  categories 
been  established  Only  those  persons  who 
qualify  as  immediate  relatives  or  .is  noii- 
"Western  Hemisphere"  special  Immigrants 
^ returning  residents,  certain  former  United 
States  citizens,  mlmsters.  and  certain  long- 
term  United  States  Government  employees) 
will  be  exempt  from  *he  ceiling 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  most  striking  as(>eci  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immlgrauon  during  Plsral  Year  1967 
was  the  large  number  i  more  tliat  71.000)  of 
visas  Issued  to  relatives  of  United  States 
cltl/ens  and  resident  allen.s  Approximately 
5.000  visas  were  Issued  to  members  oi  the 
professions  who  qualified  under  the  Labor 
Departments  Sche<lule  .\  Another  20  OIX) 
entered   with  individual   labor  certifications. 

The  Department  Is  still  hopeful  that  some 
provision  will  be  made  u>  exclude  the  Cuban 
parfilees  from  the  overall  limitation  of  120,000 
when  they  adjust  to  imnugmnt  status  If 
they  are  not.  we  esllmaie  that  they  will  lead 
the  competition  for  Western  Hemisphere 
numbers  from  a  conservatively-anticipated 
usage  of  40,000  numbers  m  this  r-omlng  year 
The  fact  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
provided  a  blanket  waiver  of  labor  certlflc.i- 
tlons  for  Cuban  parolees  in  the  United  State*, 
because  they  are  .Uready  within  our  labor 
market,  facilitates  the  adjustment  prix-edure 
for  these  refugees  If  the  .intlclpated  usage 
of  more  tliaii  40.000  numbers  is  required  lor 
Cubans,  only  80  000  numbers  will  remain  for 
use  by  the  rest  of  the  Hemisphere  Wh  must 
face  the  fact  that,  if  this  is  the  case  our 
nearest  neighbors  will  be  most  immediately 
and  druBtlcally  alfected  Last  year  Mexico  led 
the  number  of  ImmlKranta  with  just  jver 
40,000.  and  Canada  had  apprtixlmatelv  26,000, 
But  just  huw  will  Mexico  and  Canada  fit 
InU)  the  lmnu»;raUon  picture  tills  coming 
year  if  the  numbers  i\re  so  sharplv  reduced,' 

Although  the  role  if  the  lalxjr  certlflcatlon 
requirement  will  in  ,i  sen.se,  tie  diminished  in 
the  Eastern  HenrUsphere.  after  the  strict 
Umitiitlons  of  sixth  preference  and  the  ap- 
proiclmately  nonavailability  of  uonpreference 
numbers  comes  into  effect  after  July  I.  It  will 
continue  to  be  .jf  ureal  nignlhcance  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Our  friends  :n  the  De- 
partment if  L«ibi>r  have  done  a  magnificent 
ob  of  administering  this  provision  which, 
incidentally  came  ui  them  .is  something  of  a 
surprise  T)ie  Initial  impact  of  the  imended 
section  212iftMl4i  almost  brought  immlgrn- 
tlon  of  nonrelatlves  to  a  -omplete  halt  lor  .i 
while,  since  it  required,  in  effect,  an  indlvld- 
ua.  ruling  In  wach  case  of  .in  Immgrant  In- 
tending to  work  liere^ — ,ind  'hese  rulings  liad 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  queetlon  of  avail- 
ability ol  qualified  AorkiT^  in  the  United 
States  but  also  with  the  possible  idverse 
effect  on  wages  and  -.vtirking  conditions  In 
this  country  tliat  might  be  caused  by  the 
employment  ot  the  alien  oncemed  The 
L«ibor  Dep.irtmeni  liowever.  overcame  this 
hurdle  to  a  certain  extent  by  .making  some 
rapid  studies  of  occupational  cateRorles  First 
It  published  Us  Schedule  A,  a  list  r>[  occupa- 
tions in  which  there  :s  a  national  shortage, 
and  another  list  •  Schedule  Bi  of  occupations 
In  which  workers  were  in  surplus  m  this 
country  Uiter  it  was  able  to  provide  yet 
,inother  list  (Schedule  C).  this  time  of  occu- 
pations m  w.hlch  there  Is  an  acute  shortage 
m  certain  areas  and,  therefore,  .in  Individual 
Job  .iffer  IS  not  required. 

Persons  whose  occupation  is  not  on  any 
list  must,  of  (X)urse,  obtain  an  employment 
"tfcr  ind  the  employer  must  .ipply  for  an  in- 
dividual labor  certlflcatlon  tor  the  alien  he 
nc»pes  '-0  employ  The  effect  ol  -Schedule  C 
will  be  mooted  after  July  1  lor  Eastern  Hem- 
sphere  immigriints  since,  in  order  'o  qualify 
I'T  sixth  preference  which  will  now  )e 
needed,  ii  f>etinon  must  be  tiled  in  the  im- 
migrant s  behalf  by  .i  United  Stales  employer 
It  is.  of  course,  difficult  for  .iltens  m  foreign 
•ountries  ttj  make  employment  arriingemeius 
from  abroad  There  is  the  further  problem 
that  It  the  |)resent  time,  there  Is  a  waiting 
period  of  approximately  u  half  vear  for  sixth 
prelerence  numbers  This  waiting  time  will 
increa.se  as  Western  Europeans  begin  to  com- 
pete for  the  17,iX)0  numbers  available  for 
sixth  preference  immigrants  It  Is.  therefore, 
possible  that  In  the  future  United  Stfites  em- 
ployers win  turn  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
rather  than  to  Western  Elurope  when  they 
find  it  necessary  to  recruit  workers  from 
abroad.  This  will  not  really  solve  their  prob- 
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lem.  of  course,  since  it  will  only  aggravate 
the  backlog  we  expect  to  develop  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  also 

Much  of  this  discussion  has  centered  on 
numbers  I  cannot  leave  without  mentioning 
that  we  are  acutely  aware,  .is  you  are,  that 
in  Immigration  matters  we  are  dealing  pri- 
marily not  Alth  numbers  but  viTth  liuman 
beings.  The  factors  which  influence  the  vi- 
tally important  decision  of  whether  to  uproot 
themselves  and  immigrate  to  thus  country 
cannot  be  statistically  evaluated  Ilie  desire 
to  immigrate  is  strongly  affected  tor  or 
against,  by  economic  conditions  In  the  im- 
migrant's own  country  and  by  the  current 
state  of  the  economy  in  the  United  .states. 
Political  and  military  Involvements  .ilso  af- 
lect  directly  the  amount  and  chanicter  of 
our  immigration  For  example,  many  tamllies 
with  sons  of  dralt  .ige  are  f>o«tponiiiK  their 
immigration  plans  .md  foreign  doctors,  who 
now  may  be  called  to  military  service  up  to 
ige  .15,  are  more  inclined  to  enter  .is  exchange 
visitors  than  .us  immigrants  On  the  other 
nand  natur.il  calamities  abroad  stimulate 
the  demand  for  immigration  Howeicr.  no 
mailer  now  awure  of  them  we  are,  these  in- 
T.anglbles  are  largely  beyond  our  control 
which  IS,  ot  course,  why  I  have  concentrated 
on  the     tangibles  " 

I  do  thank  you.  most  sincerely  and  most 
seriously,  for  giving  me  the  time  m  which 
to  outline  the  effects  we  have  encountered 
,ind  expect  to  encounter  as  a  result  of  the 
1965  -■Vet,  and  the  dein'ee  to  which  these  ef- 
fects correlate  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress .ind  the  .Administration  in  en.icting 
this  legislation  On  a  more  (jersonal  level,  I 
particularly  thank  you  lor  the  courteous  and 
thoughtful  attention  you  liave  given  to  these 
remarks. 


ERRONEOUS  INFORMATION  BEING 
CIRCULATED  ABOUT  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SYSTEM 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN   I-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue:,day.  Mav  7.  1968 

Mr  GILBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
my  district  expressing  concern  over  'an 
alleged  bill  before  Congress  which  would 
change  our  present  social  security  for- 
mula so  that  benefits  would  be  deter- 
mined on  the  baslS'of  need," 

These  letters  direct  my  attention  to  an 
anonymous  leaflet  that  calls  such  a  bill 
H,R.  5710  and  states  it  passed  the  House 
and  IS  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  The 
leaflet  states  that  the  bill  "would  destroy 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  channel  the 
money  you  have  paid  and  will  pay  in  the 
future  into  welfare  programs  with  the 
Administrator  empowered  to  determine 
what  retirement  benefit,  if  any,  you 
should  receive,  based  on  his  detemiina- 
tion  of  your  need.  If  in  his  opinion  you 
did  not  need  it,  he  would  reduce  the 
amount  or  deny  you  entirely." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  correct  the  mis- 
conception conveyed  in  that  circular  and 
set  the  facts  straight  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  social  .security  system.  There 
is,  of  cour.se.  no  measure  known  as  H.R. 
5710  now  pending  before  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  and  the  leaflet  is  not  only 
irresponsible,  but  totally  erroneous.  H.R. 
3710  was  the  number  of  the  original  bill 
introduced  in  1967,  wiiich  went  through 
several  changes  and,  in  its  revised  form 
became  Public  Law  90-248. 

The  legislation  which  became  law  last 
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year— Public  Law  90-24&— Increased  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  made  other  iin- 
provements  in  our  social  security  laws,  it 
contained  no  provision  even  remotely 
resembling  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  leaflet  being  circulated. 

I  would  not  support  any  such  change  in 
the  social  security  system,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve any  responsible  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress would  sponsor  or  support  such  a 
proposal.  It  distresses  me  very  much  to 
think  that  some  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  would  peddle  such  erroneotis 
information.  Whoever  does,  In  my  view, 
renders  a  disservice  to  the  cotintry  and  to 
all  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  in  the  social 
security  system. 


WHAT   THE   VOTER   WANTS:    A 
LAZIER   PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  New  Frontier  burst  upon  the  national 
scene  in  1960  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  some  of  their  sup- 
porters around  the  country  liave  tended 
to  confuse  a  lot  of  full  blown  rhetoric 
and  some  fancy  wheel  spinning  by  calling 
It  progress.  Now  there  are  indications 
that  the  American  public  is  weary  of 
these  tactics  now  that  we  have  had  5 
years  of  the  Great  Society  following  the 
.--o-called  New  Frontier. 

An  editorial  in  the  May  10  issue  of 
Life  magazine  portrays  this  mood  in  a 
rather  graphic  fashion.  In  addition,  an 
article  by  Joseph  Kraft  in  the  May  5 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  relates 
this  mood  to  the  presidential  campaign 
and.  under  unanimous  consent,  I  place 
the  two  articles  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

What  the  V.  tfr  Wants:  A  L.\zier  President 
Thev  tised  to  call  -Abraham  Lincoln  lazy 
because  he  spent  .so  much  time  thinking  and 
so  little  time  talking  .Ml  of  a  sudden  today 
there  Is  a  detectable  yearning  in  the  nation 
to  get  a  little  of  that  Lincolnesque  laziness 
back  in  the  White  House. 

.A  resident  political  seer  In  Washington 
hnds  .1  gro-,ving  •'.inii-nolse"  factor  In  the 
campaign  People  are  getting  tired  of  all 
the  cl.imor  -  wars,  riots,  men  squabbling  and 
preaching  -  and  seem  to  be  longing  for  a  man 
who  offers  a  calm,  .-steady,  .sensible  voice.  The 
problems  which  bring  wars  and  riots  are 
.still  there  md  need  attention,  but  the  last 
eieht  '.ears  h.!\e  worn  people  thin. 

There  is  an  old  half-serious  political  max- 
im that  Intelligent,  energetic  men — with 
what  Talleyrand  called  an  •'excess  of  zeal" — 
are  sometimes  almost  as  bad  In  the  leader- 
ship as  dumb,  lazy  men.  The  ideal  Is  a  man 
slightly  smart  and  slightly  lazy.  H.  L. 
Mencken  made  a  case  for  Calvin  CooUdge, 
who  presided  over  calmer  times,  because  he 
■slept  more  than  any  other  President,  wheth- 
er by  day  or  night.  There  were  no  thrills 
while  he  reigi.ed  but  neither  were  there  any 
headaches,"  Author  Fletcher  Knebel,  when 
he  learned  of  Ljmdon  Johnson's  ability  to 
get  in  two  eight-hour  work  days  every  24 
hours  through  the  use  of  a  nap  and  a  meis- 
.sage.  wryly  observed.  "That  means  twice  aa 
much  trouble  for  the  country." 

Virtually  every  candidate  now  loose  In  the 
land  has  taken  note  of  the  antl-nolse  factor. 
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Bob  Kennedy  Is  trying  to  live  down  his  fren- 
tlc  opening  week  when  his  followers  were 
urged  to  trample  and  shriek  and  his  oratory 
waa  like  a  blowtorch.  Then  some  of  Ken- 
nedy's braln-trusters  decided  that  the  coun- 
try waa  tired  of  supermen,  and  Kennedy  has 
been  stresBlng  his  law-abiding  nature,  quiet 
witticisms  and  respectable  haircuts.  There 
have  been  fewer  photographs  of  him  being 
undressed  on  the  streets  by  his  crazed  ad- 
mirers. 

One  reason  lor  Eugene  McCarthy's  re- 
markable early  showings  in  the  campaign 
was  that  he  was  refreshingly  serene.  His  voice 
was  muted,  his  sell  was  soft  and  he  moved 
from  place  to  place  without  a  lot  of  stir. 
Things  have  not  gone  so  well  for  him  since 
hla  strident  call,  even  though  casually  stated, 
to  retire  FBI  head  J,  Edgar  Hoover  and  nre 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  draft  di- 
rector General  Le'wls  Hershey. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  has 
been  a  political  hyperthyrold  all  his  natural 
life,  now  casts  himself  as  the  candidate  of 
happiness  and  maturity,  hoping  to  project 
the  Image  of  a  man  at  peace  with  himself  and 
the  world.  Convinced  that  the  nation  has 
been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  doomsayers,  he 
will  key  his  campaign  to  four  or  Ave  issues, 
spell  them  out  very  simply  and  devote  him- 
self largely  to  rebuilding  national  self-confi- 
dence. 

Some  of  President  Johnson's  o'wn  trou- 
bles can  be  traced  to  his  style  of  governing. 
He  never  gave  up  the  politics  of  turmoil 
which  he  learned  In  Texas.  For  five  vears  he 
kept  this  nation  nervous  with  his  secret 
policy-making,  surprise  announcements  and 
erratic  travels.  The  uncertainty  of  his  life 
crept  Into  the  government  departments.  His 
"herky-Jerky"  diplomacy  had  a  disquieting 
effect  In  the  capitals  of  other  countries.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  promised  everything  and  tried 
to  do  even  more.  In  some  ways  he  was  quite 
successful,  but  it  was  all  just  too  much.  He 
might  have  made  everybody  feel  better  if, 
like  CooUdge,  he  had  slept  a  little  more. 

There  Is  the  mellower  mood  these  days  In 
the  White  House  and.  Indeed.  In  the  whole 
government.  There  is  something  reassuring 
about  seeing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  grab  the  ankles  of  his  grandson  and 
tug  him  across  the  carpet.  The  other  day 
he  went  to  the  Hill  to  talk  to  some  young 
Democrats  in  the  same  room  In  which  he 
started  his  remarkable  Washington  leader- 
ship career  35  years  ago  With  no  self-ag- 
grandizement, he  delivered  some  avuncular 
reminiscences  that  proved  one  of  the  most 
moving  reviews  of  his  achievements  that  he 
has  ever  given. 

Washington  is  already  seelne  .some  by- 
products of  the  lazier  Lyndon.  A  few  days 
ago,  the  Preeldent  decided  to  fly  to  Pikevllle. 
Ky.  to  dedicate  a  dam.  Instead  of  dropping 
In  with  a  few  hours  notice,  he  gave  the  citi- 
zens of  that  hamlet  a  full  day's  warning  of 
his  intentions  so  they  could  brace  them- 
selves. Unfortunately,  the  trip  was  called  off. 
but  the  incident  could  prove  a  happy  prece- 
dent for  the  next  few  months.  In  the  more 
relaxed  atmosphere,  Conaressman  Wilbur 
Mills,  who  can  make  or  break  Johnson's  tax 
bill.  Is  back  in  contact  with  the  President 
and  the  dialogue  Is  low-key  and  sensible.  A 
fortnight  ago,  the  President's  press  secre- 
tary, George  Christian,  came  down  with  a 
terrible  cold.  The  normal  White  House  drill 
wotUd  be  for  him  to  pump  himself  full  of 
antibiotics  and  carry  raggedly  on.  But  this 
time  Christian  did  an  unheard-of  thing- 
took  two  days  off. 


[From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post.  May  5. 

1968! 
A    TotTGH    Electorate:    Old    Tricks    Don't 
Sway  Crowds,  Who  Lean  Toward  a  Com- 
fortable   Cakdidate 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Moving  around  the  country  in  the  wake  of 
the  primary  campaigns  drives  liome  one  over- 
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whelming   Impression:    The   candidates    this 
year  lace  a  truly   tought  electorate. 

The  voters  know  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  and  serious  concern  is  -Arltten  in  faces 
and  expressed  in  questions.  But  even  more 
than  concern,  there  Is  reserve,  skepticism  and 
a  determination  not  to  be  gulled  by  the  cute 
tricks  of  the  poUtlcoe. 

Even  localism,  that  chord  of  folk  vanity 
tliat  .vs  ,1  last  resort  all  candidates  loucli.  has 
fjone  Hat  Thus  Gov,  John  Volpe  of  Massa- 
chusetts tried  to  run  as  a  favorite  son  In  the 
Republican  primary  last   rueeday. 

But  the  ordinary  people  of  Massachusetts 
111  their  simplicity  turned  out  to  be  smarter 
than  their  elected  representative  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  wl.sdom  They  knew  that  John 
Volpe  wa-s  not  going  to  be  Preeldent  of  this 
country.  Tliey  wanted  to  be  where  the  action 
was  .^nd  so.  without  much  prodding,  they 
turned  out  by  the  thousands  to  write  in  the 
names  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Richard 
Nixon, 

Pie  In  the  sky  also  seems  to  have  loet  Its 
charms.  At  his  appearance  here  in  Washing- 
ton before  a  group  of  editors.  Gov,  Rocke- 
feller I.^ld  out  with  lots  of  rhetoric  the  figures 
In  new  Jobe,  new  housee,  new  money,  that 
have  now  been  made  classic  In  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent reports  on  the  urban  crisis 

He  didn't  say  how  he  would  build  the 
hou.«ies.  get  the  Jobe  or  raise  the  money.  And 
he  got  the  kind  of  reception  that  might  have 
been  given  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  bank  to 
a  loan  request  from,  say,  a  committee  of 
hippies  backing  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New 
York  for  President, 

When  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  came  o\it 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  the  other  day, 
nobody  much  cheered  And  Indiana  didn't 
bat  an  eye  when  .Sen,  Robert  Kennedy  called 
for  a  massive  rise  in  social  .security  benefits — 
a  rise  the  more  massive  because  the  Senator, 
by  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  Inadvertently  made 
what  would  have  been  the  monthly  stipend 
into  a  weekly  payment. 

Neither  does  plamor  or  high  office  impress 
very  much.  The  Kennedy  crowds,  except  for 
minority  groups  and  youngsters,  have  been 
restrained.  Probably  the  thinnest  crowd  of 
the  year  was  the  hundred  or  so  office-holders 
v/ho  turned  out  to  meet  the  Vice  President 
In  Serb  Hall  in  Milwaukee — normally  a 
stronghold  of  the  regular  Democratic  nr- 
iianlzatlon, 

.•\nother  old  st.ind-tay,  antl-CoiTimunist 
politics,  has  been  practically  discredited  The 
voters  responded  negatively  In  New  Hamp- 
shire when  Gov.  John  King,  standing  In  as 
a  favorite  son  for  the  Prerident.  questioned 
the  loyalty  of  Sen  McCaJthy  because  of  I. is 
stand  on  Vietnam. 

A  film  making  similar  charge  .-.gainst  Sen, 
Kennedv  has  apparently  Ijeen  withdrawn  by 
the  group  backing  Gov.  Roeer  Branlgln  in 
the  Indian,!  prlman,-.  And  Nixon,  the  old 
champ  of  antl-CommunLst  politics,  has  been 
outspokenly  defending  the  loyalty  of  those 
who    have    criticized    Vietnam    policies. 

Even  gaes  tend  not  to  work,  because  the 
voters  won't  take  matters  lightly.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  lor  instance,  has  been  using 
.1  line  that  parodies  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  iil,s  decision  not  to  seek  re- 
election. Nixon  says:  "I  .shall  not  seek,  and 
I  shall  not  accept,  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent," 

But  m  Montana  the  other  day.  the  line 
drew  no  laughs.  And  one  Ix-al  reporter  used 
it  seriously  rus  the  lead  sentence  of  his  dis- 
patch. 

What  all  this  sobriety  portends  is  not  easy 
to  divine.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  validates 
the  -.hesis  of  those  who  have  been  proclaim- 
ing that  the  withdrawal  of  the  President  and 
the  entry  nf  Rockefeller.  Kennedy  and  Hum- 
phrey means  that  the  system  iisus.  suddenly 
in  .some  magic  way,  begun  to  work 
beautii'ally 

On  the  coiitrary.  my  impression  Is  that 
the  events  of  the  past  year  in  Vietnam  and 
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tne  c-itlee  tiave  ieU  the  country  in  a  stat# 
ot  coafuslon  and  appreheniJlon  There  Is  a 
disposition  not  to  nnalce  waves  or  buy  new 
troubles 

Leadership  or  the  positUe.  vibrant  sort  la 
at  a  dlso'unt,  and  the  sophisticated  ideaa 
tna;  are  required  Uj  shape  .\merican  for- 
eign, suclal  tUuX  economic  policy  are  held 
In  contempt  I  thlnlc.  accordingly,  that  It 
is  going  to  be  '.  ery  hard  to  get  the  country 
to  do  what  It  needs  to  do  to  meet  the  race 
problem,  sustain  prosperity  and  organize  the 
peace 

As  to  particular  candidates,  my  Impres- 
sion Is  that  the  country  Is  Uolilng  for  a 
comfortable  man  And  at  this  priini  any- 
how the  candidate  who  best  fits  that  bill. 
the  candidate  wt'.o  if  ne  '«e«'p«  his  cool,  does 
not  have  to  d  I  any  tricks,  is  Richard  Nixon 


AFLr-CIO  SUPPORTS  GUARANTEED 
EMPLOYMENT  BILL, 


HON.  JAMES  G.  OHARA 

ir    MICHIGAN 
I.N-  THE  HGCSE  OF  REPRE.'-ENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7    196S 

Mr  O  FLARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Speak- 
er the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
today  beiian  what  may  he  the  most  im- 
portant series  of  heanne.s  we  have  un- 
dertaken m  thLs  eventful  year 

Unemployment  Mr  Speaker  i.s  not  a 
threat  It  is  not  a  theory  It  ls  a  fact  To- 
tal unemployment — adjusted  to  take 
into  consideration  the  serious  under- 
count  in  rlie  census  figures — is  well  over 
4  percent  and  am.ong  nonwhite  teen- 
akiers  the  rate  runs  as  high  as  26  per- 
cent. 

H.R.  12280  and  its  companion  bills. 
HR  12281  HR  12394,  H  R  12485  H  R. 
12504.  HR  12542.  HR  13452.  and  H  R. 
13874,  which  are  together  sponsored  by 
80  Members  of  this  House,  seek  to  pro- 
vide P'edeial  grants  to  assist  in  the  crea- 
tion uf  1  million  new  jobs  every  year  in 
areas  of  public  service 

This  bill  as  I  said  when  I  introduced 
It  IS  based  on  the  premise  that  there 
IS  mure  work  to  be  done  than  there  are 
hand>  to  do  it  Our  task — and  it  is  a  task 
on  which  the  savinsj  of  the  ver>-  fabric 
of  our  society  may  depend  is  to  get  those 
hands  and  that  work  together. 

Today  s  hearing  included  testimony  by- 
Mr  Georise  Meaiiy  president  of  the 
\P'L-CIO  Tomorrow  we  will  hear  from 
Mr  Bayard  Rustui  execute e  director  of 
the  A  Phillip  Randolph  Institute:  Fath- 
er John  McCarthy  U  S  Catholic  Con- 
ference; Habbi  Richard  Hirsch  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  and 
Dr  Grover  Bagbv  National  Council  of 
Churches.  May  9  we  will  hear  from  the 
Honorable  John  Lindsay,  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  and  Mr  Ron  Linton  who  will 
be  representing  Mr  John  Gardner  chair- 
man Urban  Coalition. 

The  rest  of  this  weeks  witnesses  will 
have  a  tough  act  to  follow  Mr  Meany 
.■>poke  eloquently  and  forcefully  in  ex- 
pressing labor  s  continued  concern  over 
unemployment  and  its  very  serious  ef- 
fects on  our  Nation.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  Mr  Meany  s  testimony 
and  the  attachments  thereto  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
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BtATZttlfTT      BT      GEORGB      MIANY.      PhESIDCNT. 

AFL-CIO.  Before  the  .Select  StJBCOMMir- 

Txx  ON  Labor 

My  name  Is  George  Meany  and  I  appear 
here  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  l-abor  and  Congress  ot  Industrial 
Organizations. 

A'  the  outset.  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  come  before  the  Congress  on 
many  occasions  to  testify  on  behalf  of  [send- 
ing legislation  I  can  recall  no  single  .occasion 
when  I  felt  so  wholeheartedly  in  support  of 
a  piece  of  legislation  H  R  12280  and  Its  com- 
panion bills  are  of  paramount  importance 

Congratulations  are  due  to  you.  Mr  O'Hara 
and  to  ail  the  members  ^f  the  House  who 
Joined  In  spunsurlng  this  legislation,  for  hav- 
ing introduced  a  sound,  cummonsense. 
realistic,  achievable  piece  of  legislation  I  In- 
tend to  discuss  It  in  detail  In  a  moment,  and 
describe  why  we  thlnlc  it  is  so  badly  needed. 
Before  I  do  I  want  to  deal  with  what  I  am 
sure,  will  be  the  mam  objections  that  will  be 
raised   by   opponent*. 

Some  will  say  .America  can  t  allord  It  " 
Others  will  sav       It  will  cost  too  much    " 

Let  me  answer  In  this  manner 

First  I  am  in  basic  disagreement  with  those 
attempts  to  sell  America  short 

I  am  convinced  that  this  nation  can  do 
every  single  thing  that  Is  necessary  to  solve 
the  problems  of  America 

The  deteiitlat.-i  in  our  midst  the  cynics  who 
only  look  at  the  price  tag  on  an  Idea  and 
never  Its  worth,  undervalue  this  nation  They 
undervalue  Its  material  and  its  moral 
strength  I  do  not. 

Any  nation  with  a  Gross  National  Pnxluct 
of  over  WOO  billion  a  year  cm  .iJTord  the  ex- 
penditures proposed  In  this  bill  and  In  all 
the  other  measures  we  support  that  will  solve 
Americas    pn>blems 

Let  vae  maxe  it  quite  clear  that  I  don  t  con- 
sider these  are  Just  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
I  thlnlc  the  urban  crisis  of  .America  Is  the 
problem  of  all  America  No  matter  how  great 
his  personal  wealth,  no  matter  how  elaborate 
his  personal  holdings,  no  matter  how  secure 
he  considers  tus  investments — If  our  cities 
fall-   every   American   taUs 

Let  me  deal  for  a  moment  with  the  reac- 
tion of  those  who  talk  only  about  the  cost. 

They  are  the  ones  who  never  dlscus-s  how 
co*tly  It  is  to  do  nothing  They  .ire  the  ones 
who  fall  to  realize  that  a  Jobless  man  is  a 
liability  to  this  nation  while  .in  employed 
man  is  an  asset.  There  is  an  even  greater 
:ost-  the  decay  ot  this  nation  ^  moral  fiber. 

Mf>st  ol  the  members  of  tins  subcommittee 
■.  oteU  recently  for  the  Cl'.ll  Rights  Act  of 
lt>68^  a  lote  to  right  ancient  and  grievous 
wr>'ng<>  including  discrimination  in  housing. 
We  in  the  .\PL-CIO  applaud  this  action.  We 
suppi>ried  you  .ill  the  way  in  that  light. 

But  u^'W  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
tne  next  uisk  the  tusk  of  tr.inslniing  civil 
rights  legislation  into  economic  reality  Let 
me  read  to  vou  from  a  .>tatement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  m  August  1964.  short- 
ly liter  the  nrst  memorable  Civil  Rights  Act 
'A  ta  piL&sed  This  Is  a  quotation  from  that 
suiicment 

t;  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  for  equal 
rignts  -ind  equal  (.'pportunity  to  be  meantng- 
pil.  there  must  t)e  full  opportunity  as  well: 
:'.i:i  employment,  full  educational  opportu- 
nities and  all  the  rest.  The  right  to  be  hired 
IS  empty  indeed  when  there  ire  no  jobs  to 
Be  h.td.  the  right  to  be  served  in  a  restaurant 
or  hotel  ha*  no  meaning  for  those  with  no 
money  tx)  spend. 

In  th.it  sense  the  fight  to  create  lobs  for 
.ill.  and  lo  abolish  poverty  in  America.  lu-e 
themsel'.es  civ U  rlght-s  campaigns,  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  if  the  law  which  bears 
that  title  The  APLCIO  will  press  for  these 
i^oals  as  vigorously  .is  we  campaigned  for  the 
Cl-  i:  Rights  Act  itself  '■ 

That  Wiis  the  simple  truth  then,  it  is  the 
simple  truth  now.  nearly  four  years  later 
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Let  me  make  u  quite  clear  that  I  have  com- 
plete and  utter  conhdenoe  In  the  ability  ol 
oifr  democratic  process  to  solve  .ill  our  prob- 
lems, including  liie  problem  ot  unemploy- 
nu-ni    Ii  I  ilidn  •.  1  Aouldn  i  be  here  today 

I'he  Aiiieric.iu  trade  union  movement  lias 
complete  cimhdence  that  this  country  Ciiii  do 
the  job  that  IS  necessary  to  solve  our  great 
domestic  problems  It  seems  to  me  the  time 
.  has  long  since  passed  when  the  Congress  can 
alford  just  to  study,  debate.  dis<  uss,  deplorc-- 
.ind  do  nothing 

Against  that  background.  .Mr  Cluiirinaii, 
I  would  like  to  uirn  my  attention  to  this  bill, 
which  I  consider  an  absolute  must  It  we  are 
to  sol'. e  the  .\inerlcan  urban  crisis 

In  our  work-oriented  society,  the  major 
solution  to  unemployment,  underemployment 
and  most  poverty  is  the  opportunity  lor  a 
regular  job  at  de<-ent  wage,s  For  ilie  unem- 
ployed .uid  the  under-emploved,  .la  well  .is 
U>r  the  children  of  all  impoverished  l^aiulies. 
there  Is  no  more  realistic  route  out  ol  poverty 
than  gamlul  employment 

H  R  12280  gpt.s  directly  to  the  heart  oi  Uus 
Issue  It  autliorizes  S4  billion  oi  federal  tjrants 
to  lederal  state  and  local  government  agen- 
cies .uid  prr. .lie  non-pnv.ite  organizations. 
In  the  hrsi  year  jI  operation,  for  the  creation 
of  up  to  one  nuiilon  public  .-lervlce  jobs  lor 
the  unemployed  ,ind  under-employed  More- 
over, the  services  'hat  would  be  provided  by 
this  progriun  are  badly  needed,  .six-ially  use!\il 
■Aork  that  would  not  olherwl.■^e  be  done 

The  bill  proposes — wTth  utter  sunpllcitv  — 
that  America  meet  two  of  ii^  pressing  n.i- 
tlonal  problems-  unemployment  .md  a  back- 
log of  unmet  public  .service  nep<ls  It  does  tins 
through  a  program  that  'Aould  put  .uie  mil- 
lion unemploved  ,ind  under-empkived  people 
to  work,  at  not  le.ss  than  "he  lederal  mini- 
mum wage  or  the  prevalUiii;  wage  'Ahiclievt-r 
IS  the  higher  in  performing  badly  needed 
services  in  parks,  schools  ho.spitals,  pl.iv- 
erounds.  libraries,  public  buildings  .md  .simi- 
lar institutions  In  the  government  and  j)ri- 
vate.  nonproflT  sectors  of   the  economy 

In  advocating  the  idea  of  a  public  service 
emplov-ment  program.  In  Ffbru.iry  lt»66.  the 
trl-paxtite  National  Comini.s.sion  on  Technul- 
ot(y.  Automation  ,uid  Economic  Progress  de- 
clared that . 

■  Emploving  'he  unemployed  Is.  In  an  im- 
portant sen.'-e  .ilinost  costless  The  unem- 
ployed consume  thev  do  not  produce  To 
provide  them  meaningful  jobs  Increases  nor 
onlv  their  income  but  that  of  society  Much 
of  the  work  that  needs  doing  calls  onlv  lor 
limited  skills  and  minor  amounts  of  train- 
ing 

•The  public  service  employment  program 
should  be  coupled  with  basic  education, 
training  and  counseling  to  raise  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  employes  and  assist  them  to 
move  on  to  better  Jobs  With  this  assistance, 
the  opportunltv  for  higher  incomes  would 
provide  the  necessary  incentive  to  seek  other 
Jobs  Since  the  Jobs  would  provide  services 
for  whlcli  societv  has  growing  needs,  no  ele- 
ment  of  make-work   would  be  Involved." 

Early  enactment  "!  HR  12280  would  get 
such  program  under  way  It  would  provide 
the  keystone  lor  the  government  s  numerous 
anti-poverty  efforts  among  people  ot  working 
age,  as  well  as  the  various  private  programs 
to  provide  Jobs  ior  some  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed  It  would  be  a  resounding  act  of 
federal  government  coinnntment  to  help  the 
unemployed  and  \inder-employed  Uf  ; hem- 
selves  and  their  lanulles  out  ol  poverty 

Unfortunately  large-bcale  pockets  >f  un- 
employment and  under-eniployment  in  our 
urban  centers  and  depressed  rural  areas  have 
become  a  social  cancer,  despite  the  general 
economic  Improvements  ol  the  past  seven 
years  The  rise  ol  sales  and  production  oi  the 
19605  has  not  provided  enouith  Job  'oppor- 
tunities for  the  most  disadvantaged,  un- 
skilled. Inexperienced  Job  seekers —particu- 
larly  Negroes   md   teenagers  -  m  .i   period  ot 
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spreading   automation   and   rapid   growth   of 
the  labor  force 

In  1967.  according  to  the  official  reports  of 
the  Labor  Department  there  were  3  million 
unemployed  or  3  8';  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  Among  Negroes  In  the  labor  force,  7A'~c 
were  reported  to  be  unemployed.  Among 
teenagers.  12  9  were  unemployed  and  Negro 
teenagers  tlie  percentage  was  26.3 'c. 

However,  the  government's  report  of  3 
million  unemployed  In  1967  Is  an  economic 
statistic  an  average  for  the  year-as-a-whole. 
Such  an  economic  statistic,  liowever.  does 
not  adequately  measure  how  great  an  Impact 
unemployment  has  on  people.  The  situa- 
tion- in  human  terms — Is  much  greater  and 
more  serious 

In  1966.  when  reported  unemployment  was 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  the  govern- 
ment's survey  of  the  work-experience  of  the 
population  shows  that  114  milUon  people 
were  unemployed  some  time  during  the 
course  ol  the  year;  3  4  million  had  two  or 
more  periods  of  Joblessness:  2  4  million  were 
unemployed  15  weeks  or  more  during  the 
year  .nut  1  5  million  of  these  long-term  un- 
employed were  men;  2  2  million  Negroes 
were  unemployed  during  the  course  of  1966 
and  one-third  of  them  were  Jobless  for  15 
weeks  .md  more  A  similar  situation  existed 
In  1967.  as  the  government's  report  will  indi- 
cate 'Ahen  It  Is  published. 

Revealing  as  these  reported  figures  are  on 
the  extent  of  unemployment.  It  is  now  widely 
recognized  that  they  are  an  understatement. 
This  understatement  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  1960  decennial  census  did  not  ac- 
curately count  the  population.  This  was 
particularly  true  In  urban  slums  and  de- 
pressed rural  areas  It  Is  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  people  who  have  given  up  seeking  Jobs 
are  not  counted  as  unemployed  The  greatest 
social  problems  are  among  those  who  are  not 
counted — those  who  are  so  cut  off  from  the 
mainstream  of  .American  society  that  they 
are  not  included  in  the  officially-reported, 
reguliir  .-tatistlcs 

Estimates  of  the  unemployment  under- 
count  vary  -some  go  as  high  us  3  million 
or  more.  Tlie  estimate  of  the  AFL-CIO  Re- 
searcli  Department  is  thai  the  understate- 
ment is  in  the  neighborhood  of  I'j  million, 
possibly  more 

This  would  mean  that  there  -Aere  .ipproxi- 
matelv  4' ,  million  unemploved.  on  the  aver- 
age in  1967.  It  lA'ould  men  'hat  about  13 
minion  people  v^ere  unemployed  during  the 
coiirfe  of  the  year  and  ;ii)out  S'j  million 
to  4  million  were  unemployed  15  weeks  and 
more 

In  addition  we  have  t!ic  Labor  Depart- 
ment's reports  i-n  under-employment.  In 
1967,  there  were  2.2  million  people  who  were 
reported  to  have  been  compelled  to  vA-ork 
part-time,  because  full-time  Jobs  were  not 
available. 

In  recent  vear.s.  therefore,  there  have  been 
about  3  million  to  5  million  people  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  long  periods  of 
time  or  have  been  senoufly  under-employed. 
This  situation  Is  even  more  serious  than 
It  looks  on  the  surface,  because  It  is  not 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  country 
and  across  the  entire  population.  It  is  con- 
centrated with  dire  social  implications — in 
the  .slum  districts  of  our  urban  centers  and 
in  depressed  rural  areas. 

In  a  special  survey  of  10  urban  slum  areas 
in  November  1966.  the  Labor  Department 
found  that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
population  of  working  age  had  serious  job 
and  income  problems — unemployed,  under- 
empk'vment  and  very  lov^'  yearly  Incomes. 
This  would  mean  that  about  lO'"-  to  15';  of 
the  .idult  men  and  about  40'~  to  SC^r  of  out- 
of -school  teenagers — including  those  not  us- 
ually counted — -Acre  unemployed  In  the  sltim 
districts  of  our  major  cities  in  November, 
1966.  The  situation  in  urban  slum  areas  Is 
not  much  better  at  present. 

As    for    rural    areas,    the    Commission    on 
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Rural  Poverty  estimated  that  approximately 
18 'r  of  adults  In  such  areas  are  under-em- 
ployed. A  measure  ol  the  problem  in  less- 
populated  areas  of  the  country  can  be  seen 
In  the  Labor  Department's  report,  for  March 
1968,  that  there  was  substantial  or  persistent 
unemployment  in  487  small  rural  communi- 
ties— about  the  same  as  two  years  before. 

In  terms  of  human  beings.  lamilles  and 
communities,  therefore,  the  problem  ol  un- 
employment and  under-employment  is  far 
more  serious  than  official  reports  usually  in- 
dicate. And  this  problem  Is  highly  concen- 
trated In  urban  slum  dlstrlcs  and  depressed 
rural  areas— particularly  among  Negroes. 
Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  In- 
dians. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  unemployed  and 
under-employed  people  have  very  little.  If 
any,  education,  vocational  training  or  regular 
work-experience.  Miuiy  ol  them,  too,  are  rural 
migrants  from  the  southern  slates  into  the 
cities  of  the  North  .md  West,  or  ihe  children 
of  such  migrants.  Ill-equipped  to  compete 
In  the  regular  labor  market,  they  are  unem- 
ployed or  part-time  occasional  workers — fre- 
quently people  who  have  drilled  outside  the 
government's  usual  staiistlc.il  reports. 

So  a  key  answer  lo  this  jiroblem  i.s  jobs. 
now — not  next  year  or  the  year  .ilter. 

And  public  institutions,  m  both  urban  .iiicl 
rural  areas,  have  an  uigent  need  lor  'he  .serv- 
ices that  these  people  can  pe.'-lorm 

Let  us  put  these  two  needs  logerher  con- 
structively—as H.R.  12280  does-  md  K'Ct  this 
program  on  the  road.  nov\-. 

Such  employment,  at  the  vv.ige  !loor.<:  jiro- 
vlded  In  H.R  12280.  should  include  jorovn- 
slons  for  assistance  to  help  these  i)eop!e  move 
up  the  Job  and  income  ladder  to  better-pay- 
ing and  more-skilled  Jobs  in  public  and  pri- 
vate employment.  The  immediate  need  is 
regular  employment,  linked  with  Uter-icv 
training,  guidance,  counseling  ,ind  training 
In  skills. 

Moreover,  the  program  envi.'-Kjned  In  this 
bill  does  not  [jreclude  the  imfxirtance  ot  pri- 
vate business  efforts  to  hire  some  oi  -he 
hard-core  unemployed.  But  the  process  of 
business  hiring — depending  on  general  eco- 
rKimlc  expansion  and  the  .ipening  of  un- 
skilled, entry  Jobs  in  jjnvatp  business — can 
hardly  be  expected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
large  numbers  of  (tisadvant;iged  unemployed 
and  underemployed  rapidly  enough. 

Let  me.  at  this  point,  make  a  comment  on 
the  proposals,  to  "let  private  business  take 
care  of  the  problem  " 

The  fact  is  the  private  .sector  Just  cannot 
do  the  job  alone  I  think  it  is  time  the  Con- 
gress faces  up  to  this  lact  .aid  ^top.s  trying 
to  pass  the  buck  to  private  employers. 

We  think  the  National  .■\Uiance  of  Busi- 
nessmen is  a  good  Idea  and  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  be  helpful.  But  even  If  its  program 
is  a  100''  success,  it  will  only  make  a  dent 
In  the  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  an  excellent  article 
on  this  subject  recently  and  I  am  so  im- 
pressed "With  It  I  have  brought  along  a  copy 
which  I  ask  be  put  In  the  record  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

So  It  follows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  not 
support  H.R.  16303.  I  have  prepared  a  de- 
tailed comment  on  this  measure,  which  I 
also  ask  be  Included  in  the  record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  ray  remarks. 

SufBce  It  to  say  here,  that  we  are  pleased 
to  see  Republican  proposals  for  meeting  this 
problem  but  we  are  not  Impressed  by  this 
measure.  It  would  benefit  all-too-few  work- 
ers and  it  places  major  reliance  on  tax  glm- 
mlclcs,  which  we  oppose.  We  support,  as  I've 
said  before,  the  concept  and  the  approach 
of  the  O'Hara  bill. 

When  we  look  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
find  that  America's  labor  force  Is  growing 
rapidly — aooui  1'''2  million  a  year  in  the  next 
10  years.  And  the  spread  of  automation  is  re- 
ducing labor  requirements  in  some  indus- 
tries, increasing  the  educational-  and  skill- 
requirements  of  many  Jobs  and  moving  in- 
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dustry   location   from   cities    tt)   the   suburbs 
and  countryside 

The  American  economy  must  expand  rap- 
Idly,  merely  to  prevent  the  present  level  ot 
unemployment  irom  rising — to  iirovide  Jobs 
lor  new  entrants  into  the  labor  lorre  .md  for 
those  displaced  by  automation  Unles,s  im- 
mediate action  IS  taken  uj  provide  a  million 
public  service  jobs  now.  large-scale  pockets 
of  unemployed  and  under-employed  disad- 
vantaged people  will  persist  as  a  spreading 
danger  to  the  labrlc  of  American  society, 
even  if  the  economy  continues  to  expand 
normally. 

A  halt  to  j^eneral  economic  expansion  or 
a  recession,  of  course,  would  mean  rising  un- 
employment and  under-employment  -a  po- 
tentially explosive  situation.  But  even  the 
present  size  of  the  problem  has  serious  so- 
cial consequences. 

Federal  action  to  create  one  million  public 
service  jobs  must  be  the  keystone  of  any  real- 
istic national  etlort  to  employ  the  long-term 
unemployed  and  seriously  under-employed 
Tlie  government  must  be  the  employer  ol 
last  resort  and  the  time  for  such  ai  tion  is 
now! 

.\t  this  point,  someone  rnav  sav  'I^ine.  but 
IS  it  feasible?" 

There  Is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  sucli 
;)rogram  is  .is  workable  .is  It  is  iiece.ssarv. 
Two  studies.  In  the  past  .several  years.  le- 
lK>rt  a  public  service  employment  iiotemlal 
of  between  some  4  million  and  over  ."i  million 
Jobs.  (4  3  million  according  to  a  studv  by 
Greeiilelgh  AssocUitef  and  .')  3  million  re- 
ported by  a  study  lor  the  .Automntion  Com- 
mission, i 

This  need  in  urban  niid  rural  iiublic  serv- 
ices and  private,  non-profit  institutlc>ns  cin 
rapldlv  be  translated  Into  one  million  jobs 
within  a  year.  If  the  funds  arc  made  avail- 
able. 

Dr.  John  W.  Gardner.  Chairman  of  the 
Urban  Coalition,  recently  reported: 

•To  find  out  how  many  socially  useful  jobs 
could  be  made  available  immediately.  Tlie 
Urban  Coalition  asked  Dr.  Harold  Sheppard 
of  the  Upjohn  Institute  to  survey  a  sample  of 
major  cities.  Based  upon  a  preliminary  analy- 
sis of  this  survey.  Dr.  Sheppard  has  concluded 
that  at  least  141.000  persons  could  be  em- 
ployed almost  overnight  in  the  130  cities 
with  population  over  100.000.  These  would  be 
jobs  m  regular  city  departments  where  super- 
visors are  already  available  and  work  tasks 
are  clearly  defined  If  this  .sample  were  ex- 
panded to  small  cities,  to  county  and  state 
governments,  and  to  jobs  -Anth  private,  non- 
profit organizations,  it  Is  Mkely  that  enough 
jobs  could  be  found  to  put  500.000  persons 
to  work  within  six  months.  By  further  plan- 
ning, the  number  might  be  expanded  to  a 
million  or  more  within  a  year. 

"A  public  service  employment  proaram 
would  not  only  enable  unemployed  to  earn 
their  own  way!  it  would  benefit  the  general 
public  by  the  many  necessary  and  useful 
tasks  which  would  be  performed." 

I  agree  completely  with  Dr.  Gardner.  Let 
me  now  conclude  with  a  few  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  In  the  AFL-CIO  have 
been  warning  about  unemployment  and  the 
social  Ills  It  breeds,  for  the  last  dozen  years. 
Eight  years  ago,  It  was  the  major  burden  of 
our  testimony  to  the  platform  committees  of 
both  palsies. 

■We've  said  It  repeatedly  in  every  conceiv- 
able forum  and  we've  been  greeted  with  in- 
difference by  the  Congress. 

Now  the  Congress  can  no  longer  delay.  Now 
the  Congress  can  no  longer  pretend  unem- 
ployment win  disappear  if  no  one  notices  it. 
Now  the  Congress  Is  hearing  the  voices  of  the 
people  all  over  this  land. 
Now  the  Congress  must  act. 

NATIONAl,    MANPOWER    ACT    OK    196B    HR      16303. 
16304.     I630S 

While  we  ^re  pleased  to  see  this  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  Republicans  to  deal  with 
the   Job   and   training   needs   of   the  unem- 
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ployed.    th«    underemployed,    the   poor,    and 

members  of  miriDrtty  ^>up8.  we  are  of  the 
view  Uial  ihe  proposal  doe.s  not  I'ome  ro  ffrlps 
effectively  with  the  problem*  oonfrontlnst  u.s 

The  totAl  number  >f  Jobs  in  the  flrst  vear 
la  eetlmn-ed  at  300  000.  Including  220  iiOO  in 
the  pnvite  sect<:ir  and  80.000  public  service 
Joba  through  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment prf<8Tams  In  rhe  second  sear  the  num- 
ber of  public  service  Jnba  authort^ed  would 
Increase  tt>  100  ooo,  but  no  estimate  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  private  sector  be- 
yond '-.he  ftrsl  year  because  of  ihe  inability 
to  predict  what  effect  the  proposed  t.ix  credit 
could  have 

In  terms  of  actual  Job  creation,  'his  pro- 
gram Jeiives  much  to  be  desired  The  tax 
credit  would  create  few  If  anv  additional  Jobs. 
but  rather  would  Influence  the  flllini?  >f  )ob« 
already  .ivailable  Tlius,  m  the  main,  new 
jobs  which  would  be  created  hv  -he  Nrttliiial 
Manpower  .\ct  of  19fi8  would  be  'hose  con- 
nected wuh  the  Communltv  Service  Employ- 
ment proRrams  80  000  m  1969  xnA  100  000  In 
1970 — and  these  ire  far  too  few  in  number 
to  meet  ^ur  urt;ent  need  for  jobs  or  to  assist 
In  a  meanini?ful  way  ;n  provldlni;  manpower 
for  the  nations  needed  public  services 

There  are.  however  >ther  weaknesses  from 
which  th«  proposed  uxx  .redlt  .'or  private 
bvjsmess  enterprises  suffers  It  .should  be 
noted,  flrst,  that  the  summary  which  de- 
scribes the  content  and  purposes  if  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Act  of  !96«  contains  .i 
provLso—  'th.it  no  existing  employees  are  dls- 
mi.^'.sed  in  order  to  hire  precn-c.ird  people" — 
which  Is  not  included  m  the  '.anguane  of  the 
pn'>po8ed  statute  But  even  if  u  were  in- 
cluded, 'he  fact  Is  that  a  proi?ram  of  u\x 
credits  can  lead  to  a  ?ame  of  musical  chairs — 
with  the  unemployed  workers.  (?lven  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  subsidy  to  the  business  and 
thus  made  more  attractive  '<>  "he  pmplover, 
dispiaclnK  empluved  workers  This  would 
merely  reahutfle  unemployment  among  un- 
skilled workers. 

Moreover.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ass\ire 
that  such  tax  credits  were  not  being  given 
to  employers  for  doing  wh.it  'hev  would  have 
done  ahvwav — that  :s.  to  lilre  xorkers  to  meet 
the  employers'  normal  needs  Consequently 
the  proposed  program  of  tax  Tpdlts  could 
represent  a  windfall  to  employers  without 
necessarily  accomplishing  "he  purpose  for 
which  the  credit  is  projxssed. 

So  far  as  the  proposed  program  of  Com- 
munltv  Service  Employment  is  -oncerned. 
■.vp  <ee  the  need  for  a  siib.-tantlallv  irreater 
number  of  Jobs  We  also  have  reservations 
about  the  extent  to  which  priority  Is  given 
In  the  National  M.inpower  .Act  of  1968  to 
the  creation  of  small  '.ervice  companies  iis 
the  mechanism  thnnigh  which  the  Jobs  are 
to  he  created  There  Is  a  place  for  .such  serv- 
ice organizations,  but  we  believe  priority 
should  be  silven  to  public  service  Jobs  m  reg- 
ular government  and  non-profit  agencies, 
where  there  wnuld  be  greater  opportunity  for 
the  workers  to  move  up  the  Job  ladder  to 
greater  skills  and  Incomes 

.Another  major  feature  of  the  National 
Manpower  .Act  of  1968  which  we  would  ques- 
tion is  the  proposed  Economic  Opportunity 
Corporation 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  Its 
purp)ose  It  would  ippear  to  duplicate  ac- 
tivities already  being  carried  on  by  existing 
bodies,  both  public  md  private,  especially 
with  regard  to  providing  information  and 
technical  assistance  and  the  conduct  of  re- 
search .And.  so  far  as  mcjblllzlng  the  private 
sector  Is  concerned,  we  are  ntJt  convinced 
that  such  a  formalized  arrangement  Is  nec- 
essarily more  desirable  than  the  present  ap- 
proach which  Is  embixlled  In  activities  of 
groups  such  as  the  Urban  Coalition  and  the 
National  .Alliance  of  Businessmen  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  kind  of  representational  ac- 
tivity which  the  proposal  advocates  as  a 
means  .jf  expediting  private-sector  involve- 
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ment  could  be  accomplished  through  .id- 
vlsory  bodies,  assuming  there  Is  in  existence 
the  legl.slatlve  authority  for  carrying  wut  the 
programs  for  which  such  Involvement  is 
sought 

In  summary  HR  16:?03  Indicates  concern 
for  the  problems  of  the  unemployed  and 
seriously  underemployed  However,  the  total 
number  of  Jobs  Involved  In  this  proposal  Is 
»ltf)gether  too  small  — even  if  tuUv  nchleved. 
300  1)00  Jobs  would  hardly  make  a  dent  In  the 
problem 

Moreover  the  major  emphasis  of  this  bill 
la  on  a  tax  subsidy  to  private  business  for 
hiring  unemployed  and  seriously  underem- 
ployed Workers-  which  employers  iiormallv 
do.  when  entrv-level  Jobs  open  up  There  Is 
little.  If  any.  new  Job  creation  Involved  In 
this  major  part  of  the  bill 

The  clear-cut  Job-creatlim  proposal  m  this 
bill  Is  80,000  public  service  Jobs  In  ilie  first 
year  and  loOuOO  in  the  se<iind  year  a  very 
long  way  !rom  providing  a  keytume  for  meet- 
ing the  urgent  needs  of  .ibout  3  million  to 
5  million  people  who  are  long-term  unem- 
ployed or  seriously  underempIovr<l 

(Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    .Apr     26. 
19681 
How  Many  Jobs'" 
By  .Alan  L  Otteni      ' 

Washincton  — One  rejison  President  John- 
son isn  t  seeking  big  new  urt).in-hp!p  pro- 
grams in  the  wake  .if  the  recent  noting  is  his 
tiellef  that  Congress  wouldn't  approve  them: 
he  doesn  t  want  to  ralj.e  excessive  hopes 
among  the  p<xir  by  .isklng  tor  help  he  knows 
they  won  t  get   the  Whit*  House  explains 

Richard  Nixon  says  he  won't  join  those 
who  promise  billions  of  Federal  dollars  to  re- 
build America's  cities,  because  the  budget 
bind  makes  such  promises  dishonest  and  a 
cruel  delusion." 

This  concern  aboi:t  raising  excessive  hopes 
has  become  a  favorite  bipartisan  explanation 
I  critics  might  call  it  a  rationalization  i  .imong 
those  opposuig  any  dramatic  new  Oovern- 
ment  moves  Yet  tins  same  >vpr-opt!mism 
rnay  be  the  tragic  flaw  in  the  politicians' 
favorite  alternative  answer  to  the  problems 
of  the  urban  potsr  Massive  involvement  of 
private  enterprise 

Consider  the  .AdminlstratKin's  three-year 
program,  now  being  launched  with  great  fan- 
fare, for  Federally  subsidizing  business  to 
hire  and  tram  *ome  500. iKK)  men  and  women 
chronically  unable  to  find  work  or  out  of 
work  for  .i  long  time:  the  goal  Is  to  hire 
100.000  of  these  hard-core  unemployed  In  the 
next  year  A  fiS-member  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  will  spearhead  the  .50-city  cam- 
paign, acronymlcally  entitled  Job  Opportun- 
ities in  the  Business  Sector, 

It's  A  laudable  effort,  by  dedicated  citizens 
giving  unselfishly  of  time  and  energy,  and 
they  seem  to  be  ^o:ng  about  it  m  a  highly 
professional  way  There  ire  local  orientation 
meetings,  quotas  for  each  city,  hlring-pledees 
from  individual  enterprises,  magazine  ads 
•irgin\;  businessmen  to  Join  up 

Maybe  this  campaign  can  Indeed  accom- 
plish what  earlier  ones  have  not.  But  the 
problems  are  enormous,  and  certainly  the 
previous  efforts  have  been  a  disappointment. 
Business  resptinse  was  sluggish  .Administra- 
tors often  reported  far  mo'e  success  at  put- 
ting hard-core  unemployed  In  school  or  !n 
public  work  'han  In  private  Jobs  Dropout 
rates  were  high,  both  during  training  and 
.afterward 

One  knotty  question  facing  JOBS  recruit- 
ers How  far  down  into  the  pool  will  they 
dlp^  Their  t:irget   is    "poor  persons  who 

are  either  school  dropouts,  vinder  22  years  of 
age,  45  years  of  age  or  over  handicapped,  or 
subject  to  special  obstacles  to  employment" 
That  core  sounds  hard  enough,  but  chances 
are  a  lot  of  recruits  will  be  people  who  lost 
their  Jobs  not  so  long  ago  and  probably  would 
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so.Tn  have  found  new  ones  anyhow.  Business 
Is  still  out  to  make  money,  .ifter  all.  and  It's 
still  easier  to  recruit  ,ind  train  people  with 
some  motivation  and  Job  experience  than 
those  with  little  or  none 

The  .Administration's  three-\ears  target  of 
500,000  Jobs  is  the  official  estimate  of  hard- 
core unemployment  In  the  50  cities,  averaging 
out  to  a  at  tie  over  3.000  in  each  i  ity  each 
year  But  many  experts  believe  the  real  num- 
ber Is  two  to  six  times  the  500,000.  counting 
such  groups  as  those  who  have  slmpl\  given 
up  the  search  for  work  In  the  District  ol 
Columbia  for  instance  '.vliere  the  Iirst-\ear 
JOBS  quota  IS  2  I  MX)  even  the  olflclal  estimate 
of  hard-core  Joblessness  is  H.OOO  to  12.000.  and 
'for  e\ery  hard-core  \inemployed  person  we 
go  out  to  recruit  we  find  several  more."  says 
Fred  Hetzel  the  icx-al  U  S  Employn.eiit  Serv- 
ice director      How  many  are  out  there?" 

As  fast  as  some  haxd-core  unemployed  find 
jobs,  otlier  low-skilled  workers  .ire  losing 
theirs  to  automation  and  other  .'acti'rs  The 
very  success  of  the  newlv  employed  persons 
may  draw  into  the  labor  market  friends  and 
relatives  v^-ho  haven't  been  looking  for  work, 
or  attract  to  the  big  titles  still  more  poor 
families  from  rural  areas  Even  if  the  .500  ooi) 
goal  Is  fuUv  achieved,  says  manpower  spe- 
cialist Garth  Majigum  of  George  Washing!'  :i 
University.  We  will  never  notice  the  differ- 
ence " 

That  may  be  the  basic  drawback  of  the 
.JOBS  campaign  The  openings  it  seeks  to  h!! 
already  exist.  It  Is  not  creating  additional 
Jobs  Moreover,  present  Government  eco- 
nomic policy  may  even  be  reducing  Industry's 
rnan(xiwer  i.eed  Feder.il  spending  plaivs  me 
being  trimmed  to  qiuet  some  of  the  ix)om  in 
the  economy  and  Invariably  tiie  least-skilled 
workers  are  tired  hrst  as  the  economy  cools. 

So  other  routes  may  have  to  be  explored, 
too.  Some  specialists  urge  a  harder  sell  to 
persuade  employers  permanently  to  lower 
hiring  standards  .md  unions  to  lower  mem- 
bership requirements  Others  think  the  Gov- 
ernment must  subsidize  business  not  only  to 
train  less-skllled  less-productive  workers  btit 
also  to  keep  'hem  employed  .And  .still  other 
experts  believe  that  .tlong  with  .Ul  this  there 
must  be  an  extensive  program  of  Govern- 
ment employment  for  those  willing  to  work 
but  unable  to  tlnd  It  in  private  industry. 

A  series  of  high-level  commissions — most 
recently  the  President's  "riot  commission"  ~- 
has  proposed  that  the  Government  not  only 
spur  private  hiring  but  also  itself  become  an 
•  employer  i>f  last  resort"  So  has  the  pres- 
tigious Urban  Coalition,  with  Its  considerable 
btislness  membership  Most  of  these  recom- 
mendatlotts  talk  of  a  million  or  more  "mean- 
ingful" public  service  Jobs — working  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  also,  with  Federal 
financial  help,  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  non-profit  Institutions, 

To  dismiss  such  Involvement  as  mere  leaf- 
raklng  Is  'o  write  off  the  roads  and  bridges, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  paintings  and  plays 
created  during  the  depression  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration and  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Today's  coimterparts  could  be  cleaning  up 
slum  neighborhoods,  helping  professional 
staffers  in  schcx-ls  and  hospitals  and  parks 
and  libraries,  baby-sitting  for  working  moth- 
ers, providing  extra  mall  deliveries  for  busi- 
ness Most  Of  the  proposals  envisage  school- 
ing .md  counseling  along  with  the  make- 
work,  to  help  the  men  and  women  eventually 
move  up  to  better  positions. 

The  JOBS  program  and  other  Federal  ef- 
forts to  induce  business  to  hire  more  hard- 
core unemployed  are  eminently  worthwhile, 
and  by  all  means  must  go  forward.  But  their 
accomplishments  may  at  best  make  a  small 
dent  In  the  problem,  and  perhaps  a  more 
open-minded  attitude  toward  expanded  Gov- 
ernment employment  is  also  In  order.  No  one 
here  Is  sure  how  much  It  would  ease  the  slum 
tensions  that  so  deeply  worry  the  politicians 
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and  everyone  else  What  people  do  say,  iMXW- 
ever.  Is  that  there's  no  bigger  or  more  ex- 
pensive make-work  program  than  rebuilding 
burned-down  cities. 


THE  POLISH   IN  CHICAGO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  nxrNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKl.  Mr  Speaker.  Chicago's 
Sunday  American  ha.s  prepared  an  excel- 
lent report  on  the  Polish  people  in  Chi- 
cago 

Mr.  Bob  Terp.stra,  author  of  this 
excellent  article,  quite  properly  captured 
the  Polish  spirit  when  he  said  "among 
no  other  ethnic  group  is  the  'I  will"  .spirit 
of  Chicago  better  exemplified." 

The  Chicago  American  has  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  all  Chlcagoans 
this  exciting  description  of  a  significant 
.segment  of  their  neighbors,  and  I  should 
like  today  to  place  this  inspiring  article 
In   the  Congressional  Record. 

This  article  is  one  in  a  series  of  articles 
that  Chicago's  Sunday  American  has 
been  writing  about  the  various  ethnic 
groups  in  Chicago. 

Tills  .series  has  captured  the  leal  spirit 
of  many  of  the  people  whom  I  represent 
here  in  Congress.  I  believe  Chicago's 
Sunday  American  is  performing  an  ex- 
tremely important  service  in  helping  all 
of  us  better  understand  the  rich  culture 
which  our  forefathers  have  brought  to 
tins  United  States  and  to  place  into 
proper  perspective  how  all  of  these  cul- 
tures have  helped  make  Chicago  and  the 
United  States  the  finest  community  In 
the  world. 

Mr.  Terpstra's  article  follows: 
The  Polish  in  Chicago 
I  By  Bob  Terpstra) 

With  a  Polish -American  population  of 
750.000,  Chicago  has  more  Poles  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world  except  Warsaw,  and 
the  Poles  vie  with  the  Irish  for  honors  as 
the    city's    largest    ethnic    group. 

Chicago  has  more  Polish-language  radio 
programs  than  any  other  U.S.  city  and  is 
the  only  American  city  with  two  Polish- 
language  newspapers.  It  also  boasts  the  only 
Polish-language  TV  program  in  the  nation. 

Three  of  the  city's  nine  representatives  in 
Congress  are  Polish-Americans.  One  alone, 
Roman  C.  Puclnskl.  represents  one-quarter 
of  the  city's  land  area.  Together,  the  three 
represent  about  half  the  city's  territory.  In 
•erms  of  population,  they  represent  close  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  city's  residents. 

Eight  of  the  city's  aldermen  are  PoUsh- 
.Amerlcans.  Four  of  the  15  Cook  county  com- 
ml.ssioners  are  Poles.  The  city  clerk  Is  a 
Pole,  as  Is  the  county  treasurer. 

Chicago  Is  the  home  of  the  four  major 
Polish  fraternal  organizations  In  America 
which  serve  to  keep  the  Poles  closely  knit 
together.  The  ethnic  organizations  also  pro- 
vide savings  and  loan,  scholarship,  insur- 
ance, and  welfare  services  for  members,  and 
sponsor  patriotic  and  cultural  activities  In- 
cluding the  social  highlights  oi  the  year — 
their  two  debutante  balls.  There  are  few  Chi- 
cago Poles  who  don't  belong  to  at  least  one 
oi  the  organizations. 

First  to  spring  up  was  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  union,  founded  in  1873  and  now 
numbering  about  136.000  members.  The  larg- 
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est.  the  Polish  National  alliance  was  es- 
tablished In  1880  and  now  has  336.000  mem- 
bers. Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Polish  Alma  Mater  and  the  Polish  Women's 
alliance  also  were  flourishing. 

About  10.000  Polish-Americans  will  take 
part  In  today's  annual  Constitution  day 
parade  starting  at  the  Polish  National  al- 
liance headquarters  at  1520  W  Division  and 
ending  at  Humboldt  park.  More  than  100.000 
Chlcagoans,  most  of  them  Polish-Americans, 
are  expected  to  attend  the  parade. 

The  festivities  celebrate  the  short-lived 
Polish  constitution  of  1791  which  was  jvnt- 
terned  after  the  American  and  French  con- 
stitutions. 

The  first  Poles  in  America  arrived  .i  decade 
before  the  Mayflower.  In  1608.  a  group  of 
Polish  artisans  helped  Captiiln  John  Smith 
save  Jamestown.  .Amerlc^i's  first  colony,  from 
starvation.  They  stayed  to  form  the  nucleus 
from  which  America's  jjrefient  Polish  pop\ila- 
tlon — estimated  at  between  7  .mri  10 
million — would  spring. 

The  Poles  have  distinguished  them.selves  m 
every  American  war.  Abotit  100  lought  with 
the  colonists  In  the  Revolutionary  war.  Two 
of  them.  Generals  Caslmlr  Pulaski  [who  lost 
hW  life  leading  Washington's  cavalry  and 
after  whom  Pulaski  road  Is  named  |  and 
Tadeusz  Koscluszko  became  national  heroes 
Koscluszko  is  credited  by  historians  with 
having  chosen  the  successful  Saratoga  de- 
fense position  which  changed  the  course  of 
the  war. 

The  first  Poles  to  arrive  In  Chicago  csime  In 
1834,  when  235  Polish  officers  in  exile  in  the 
United  States  .sent  a  party  of  emissaries  to 
Chicago  to  obtain  land  for  a  Polish  township. 
Altho  Congress  voted  to  give  them  the  land. 
red  tape  Intervened  and  the  grant  never  came 
thru. 

But  the  officers  came  anyway.  By  the  time 
of  the  Civil  war,  there  were  500  Poles  In 
Chicago  and  30.000  In  the  nation  Five  thou- 
sand (200  from  Illinois  1  leaped  to  the  call  of 
arms.  4.000  aligning  themselves  with  the 
Union  army  and  1.000  with  the  Confederate 
forces. 

World  War  I  found  the  Poles  just  as  willing 
to  fight  for  their  adopted  country — and  for 
the  liberation  of  Poland.  The  first  Chlcagoan 
killed  in  the  war  was  a  Pole  And  two  Poles, 
one  from  Chicago,  captured  the  first  Ger- 
man prisoner  taken  by  American  forces  in 
France. 

Pianist-composer  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl 
wrote  after  the  war.  "the  Polish  boys  were  the 
first  and  most  numerous  to  respond  when  the 
call  to  arms  vn'as  sounded.  Their  willingness 
to  enlist  and  fight  under  the  Amerlc;in  flag 
won  repeated  praise  from  the  highest  mili- 
tary authorities, 

"There  Is  not  one  casualty  list  that  does 
not  contain  some  names  of  American  soldiers 
of  Polish  birth  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
on  the  battlefields  of  France, 

"The  average  number  killed  exceeded  12 
per  cent.  And  as  there  are  not  cjulte  4  per 
cent  of  Polish  people  among  the  population 
of  the  United  states  this  fact  Indicates  that 
the  Poles  In  that  war  were  doing  more  than 
three  times  their  share,  that  they  were  not 
100  but  300  per  cent  American." 

On  the  political  front,  'he  Poles  were 
slower  to  assimilate.  The  Irish  had  set  up 
their  special  brand  of  politics  in  the  city 
and  at  first  had  the  political  arena  almost 
to  themselves.  The  Italians  later  took  to  the 
Democratic  ward  politics  of  the  city  like 
ducks  to  water.  But  for  the  Poles,  th^  leap 
Into  politics  was  not  so  quick. 

"The  Irish  were  here  first."  said  Congress- 
man Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  There  wasn't  as 
much  room  In  politics  when  the  Poles  came. 
The  Irish  had  already  esUbllshed  their 
control. 

"My  father  (hlmselT  a  politician)  used  to 
complain  that  the  Irish  held  all  the  top  po- 
litical positions  and  held  out  lower  posts 
to  the  Polish  Americans  to  keep  their 
loyalty." 
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But  even  by  the  senior  Derwlnskl's  time, 
the  Irish  solidarity  had  already  begun  to 
give  way.  It  started  to  weaken  when  a  young 
Pole  by  the  name  oX  Peter  Klolbassa  showed 
he  could  compete  in  politics  with  the  most 
political  of  Irishmen  Fiercely  honest.  Klol- 
bassa had  nevertheless  been  canny  enough 
to  have  fought  on  both  sides  In  the  Civil 
War  ending  up  on  the  winning  side  Al'er  the 
vi'ar  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature. 
In  1891.  he  was  elected  city  treasurer  and  be- 
came the  first  person  In  that  post  to  return 
the  Interest  on  city  funds  Instead  of  keeping 
It  lor  his  private  use 

Klolbassa's  constituents  apparently  weren't 
Impressed  with  his  .show  of  honesty — they 
turned  him  out  of  office  at  the  next  election. 
But  at  least  one  person  took  note — John  F, 
Smulskl,  When  Smulskl  was  elected  state 
treasurer  In  1903  after  a  stint  as  city  at- 
torney, he  too  spurned  common  practice  and 
returned  the  Interest  money  to  the  public 
coffers. 

Only  two  Poles  had  voted  in  the  city'.-  first 
mayoral  election  in  1837  By  1873  official  sta- 
tistics listed  20000  Poles  in  the  city  In  1890 
there  were  52,756.  and  by  1918  t!ie  Poles  had 
arrived  in  force,  with  asij.OOO  in  the  city. 

Most  came  to  Chicago  lor  du.il  rea.sons-  to 
escape  political  oppression  and  to  find  their 
fortunes.  The  first  vnave  i  ame  over  .ifter  the 
abortive  uprising  against  Russia  In  1830-31. 
Many  thousands  were  sent  to  Siberia  first  and 
immigrated  when  released  rhese  political 
refugees  often  worked  In  Pennsylvania  ccxil 
mines  lor  a  time  before  pushing  westward  to 
Chicago  vv'here  they  l;ecame  for  the  most 
part  lacUjry  and  .steel  mill  workers  or  small 
merchants. 

Other  waves  foIlov,'ed  the  economic  crisis 
of  18,'iO  and  a  second  unsuccessful  rebellion 
against  Russia  m  1863-  64  By  the  1890s  there 
was  a  steady  flovn'  of  immigrants  ;,nd  the  last 
big  wave  came  over  after  World  War  II  when 
they  emerged  Irom  illied  armies  .ind  from 
concentration  camps  and  refused  to  return 
to  a  Poland  under  Russian  administration. 
John  F,  Krawlec,  cditor-ln-chief  of  the 
Polish  Dally  Zgoda.  1201  N  Milwi.ukee  av  .  Is 
typical  of  the  post-World  War  II  jjolitlcal 
refugee.  He  Joined  the  Polish  army  m  1939. 
spent  two  years  in  Auschv^itz  and  Buchen- 
wald  [his  left  arm  still  bears  the  number 
tattooed  on  It  In  Auschwitz)  In  1943^5 

When  liberated  by  the  allied  trcK>p.s,  he 
decided  to  forsake  his  iriother  country:  "I 
didn't  want  to  trade  the  German  concentra- 
tion camps  for  a  concentration  camp  m  Rus- 
sia." he  said  "I  wanted  Ui  get  as  far  a\».-ay  as 
jxissible" 

So  he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  for  10 
years  as  a  parage  meclianlc  while  learning 
English  and  .ittending  night  school  It  took 
him  nine  years  to  get  ..  B  A  m  politi':-:iI  sci- 
ence from  Ixjyc.la.  Then,  with  the  language 
and  education  problems  out  of  the  v^-ay,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  make  it     and  did 

The  first  Poles  to  come  to  Chicivgo  .-ettled 
wherever  they  found  work-  the  largest  iium- 
ber  of  them  in  the  Division  street-Milwaukee 
avenue  area  ; still  called  Little  Poland,  or 
Polonla]  where  the  first  Polish  parish  was 
established  In  1867  Other  early  pockets  of 
Polish  .settlement  in  the  city  were  the  Heee- 
wisch,  Roseland.  ind  Town  of  Lake  neigh- 
borhoods on  the  far  south  side  and,  closer  m, 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  neighborhood 

In  more  recent  years,  several  suburbs  have 
drawn  substantial  Polish  populations  They 
Include  Posen.  Harvey,  and  Phoenix  on  the 
south  side:  Le  Mont  on  the  w-est:  and  Evan- 
ston  and  North  Chicago  on  the  north 

There  is  no  longer  any  solidly  Polish 
neighborhood  In  the  city,  but  the  Divlslon- 
Ashland  area  has  strong  representation  as 
have  the  areas  further  northwest.  Inclvidlng 
the  Logan  Square  area,  Jefferson  Park,  Port- 
age Park,  and  Cragln  along  Fullert-on  avenue 
and  Division  street 

But  despite  the  shift  in  population  to  the 
west  and  northwtct  and  to  the  suburbs 
Little  Poland    remains   the  social   center   of 
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Pjiish  activity  b«cau8e  the  rraternal  organi- 
zations *re  3ti;i  located  there 

A  prominent  tr<ilt  auimng  the  first  gen- 
eration Poles  WAS  tnelr  intense  deelre  to  own 
•heir  >wn  homes  and  property  This  desire 
^pran^  partly  .'r^jni  their  natural  desire  tii 
ihuw  something  for  their  hard  work  vnd  was 
partly  a  status  aynibiil  demonstrdtiin;  •nf.r 
ability  to  succeed  in  their  adopted  country. 
■  The  flrst  thing  a  Pole  did  when  he  got  a 
Job  wa«  to  start  saving  for  a  down  payment 
■  n  a  home."  said  Aloyslus  Miizewsltl.  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  National  alliance 

Most  of  them  were  small  :armers  in 
Poland  and  had  a  deep  attachment  to  the 
land,  something  tangible  to  show  for  their 
erTorts.  They  would  wirk  day  and  night  u- 
make  the  down  payment  and  then  continue 
on  with  two  or  three  Jobs  while  mama 
stayed  at  home  and  took  care  of  the  kids. 
As  a  result  of  their  hard  work.  Polish- 
Americana  now  own  more  property  in  Chi- 
cago than  any  other  ethnic  group,"  says 
M.izewski 

Deeplv  religious  and  tlercely  Independent, 
the  P'les  scrimped  and  saved  to  build  their 
own  •:•.  ;rches  md  parish  »cho<3ls  -Since  most 
rf  them  n.id  no  special  skills  md  in  addition 
;ou.d  speak  little  English,  they  n.id  to  accept 
iiien..il  work  But  they  w.inted  better  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children  and  worked  hard 
to  give  them  the  education  which  would  en- 
able them  to  get  ahead 

Often  not  onlv  parents  but  brothers  and 
sisters  would  combine  their  resources  to  put 
one  01  the  children  thru  Jllege.  ;is  in  the 
case  of  Circuit  Court  Judge  C.islmlr  Vincent 
Cwikllnskl,  His  lather  uid  three  sisters  pooled 
their  money  I'.r  the  seven  ye,ir5  It  took  him 
to  get  his  B  A.  and  law  degrees 

.Vfler  his  father  died.  Congressman  Der- 
winskl.  as  the  oldest  child,  ran  the  f.imily 
business  with  his  mother  to  help  put  his 
sister  and  three  brothers  thru  college 

Derwtnskl.  who  represents  32  suburbs  south 
of  Ch;c;xgo,  several  of  which  have  substantial 
Pol.sh  populations,  still  occasionally  speaks 
Polish  ;n  c.tmpa^jn  speeches. 

.\s  a  Republican  and  a  suburbanite.  Der- 
wlnsk;  13  th%  odd-man-out  among  the  area's 
Polish  politicians.  He  typirles  the  third-gen- 
er.iticn  Pole  who  loses  some  of  his  dlstlnc- 
tivelv  Polish  traits  as  he  lisslmilates  into  the 
-\merican  mainstream. 

As  did  so  many  Poles  who  came  to  Chicago 
in  the  1890s,  his  grandparents  became  rail- 
road and  factory  employes.  Thev  settled  in 
Polish  parishes  on  the  south  side  where  they 
w  jrked  lone  ^grandfather  for  Illinois  Central 
at  96th  .ind  Cottage  Grove,  the  other  .it  the 
Harvester  company  at  120th  and  Peoria 
street  I 

Derwinskl's  father  moved  a  bit  farther  up 
the  economic  and  social  ladder,  starting  .is 
I  bank  teller  then  managing  i  small  sav- 
.ngs  and  loan  company 

■  Evervbody  In  my  family  was  Democratic 
But  by  the  time  my  father  passed  away  In 
1947.  he  was  disillusioned  with  FDR  .'  the 
congressman  said  Because  3f  this  and  various 
?ther  reasons.  Derwinskl  switched  to  the 
Republican  party 

.■Vnd  thus  'he  transformation  from  Demo- 
■ra'ic  urban  factory  worker  to  assimilated 
American  citizen  In  three  generations  Der- 
winskl typifies  about  10  per  cent  of  the  city's 
Poles  .\loyslus  Mazewski.  Polish  National  al- 
liance president,  estimates  that  about  70  per 
cent  of  Chicago's  Poles  are  Democrats,  com- 
pared to  90  per  cent  two  decades  ago 

City  Clerk  John  Marcin.  himself  the  son 
of  Polish  Immigrants  who  set  up  a  restau- 
rant-mn  business  In  Nlles  In  the  1890s.  Is  an 
e.xpert  on  the  voting  patterns  of  ethnic 
4r.it;ps 

As  chairman  of  the  Polish-.\merican  divi- 
sion of  the  Democratic  National  committee 
m  1964.  he  found  that  unlike  their  counter- 
parts m  other  parts  of  the  country.  Chicago's 
Poles  still  vote  as  a  block  Elsewhere  in  the 
nation  they  have  been  assimilated  Into  the 
general  population  and  ■.  ote  .as  such,  but  la 
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Che  midwest  they  retain  the  tradlllonal  Polish 
voting  pattern  " 

The  Polish  block  voting  pattern  Is  strong- 
est in  those  districts  wltii  Polish  congress- 
men i;  S  Representatives  Puclnskl.  Daniel 
D  Ro8tenko^*'bkl.  and  John  C  Kiuczyuskl 
count  on  the  block  vote  to  stay  In  office 

As  with  any  ethnic  group,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  for  Polish  political  alliances  to 
break  down  a  bit  but  the  Poles  can  be 
counted  on  to  respond  to  their  own  pe<jple. 
Marcin  says  They  respect  the  men  who  rep- 
resent their  nationality  Their  pride  m  Poles 
who  have  succeeded  is  very  Intense   ' 

The  Poles  In  Chicago  have  made  their 
greatest  strides  In  recent  years.  There  Is  not 
a  business,  labor,  or  professional  tleld  In  the 
city  In  which  Poles  have  not  succeeded 

Going  beyond  the  city  and  county  pKiUtlcs. 
John  A,  Trolke  is  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
youth  commission;  Francis  S  Lorenz  Is  di- 
rector of  the  Illinois  public  works  depart- 
ment. Thoniiia  Kluczvnskl.  brother  of  the 
congressman,  is  ,in  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

In  labor.  Bernard  Puchalskl  is  president 
of  the  Iron  Workers  union  .md  vice  president 
of  the  state  branch  of  the  AFL  CIO 

In  business.  Fr;uik  Bobryt/.ke  Is  chairman 
of  the  boiird  of  Manufacturers  National 
bank.  Dennis  V'oss  Is  president  of  the  Park- 
way bank,  Ted  Szywala.  son  of  a  grr>cer,  is 
the  developer  of  the  1,5- million-dollar  OHare 
Space  center  going  up  .it  Mannheim  road  and 
Lawrence  avenue:  .md  Leonard  Slotkowskl  Is 
president  of  one  of  the  biggest  sausage  lac- 
torles  m  the  nation. 

Felix  Sadowskl  is  one  of  the  country's  most 
sought  alt<r  choreographers,  and  Slg  Sako- 
wlcz.  Clilcago  s  peripatetic  Pole,  Is  a  radio 
personality,  organizer  of  troupes  which  en- 
tertain American  fighting  men  In  Viet  Nam. 
and  chief  crusader  against     Polak"  Jokes 

It  took  the  Poles  .i  long  time  to  make  It 
big  in  Chicago,  but  now  they  have   "arrived  " 

Among  no  other  ethnic  group  is  the  "I 
Will"  spirit  of  Chicago  better  exemplified. 
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ARE  PASSENGER-TRAIN-SERVICE 
DEPTCITS  OVERSTATED  ' 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  .M-irnKNl.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  J. 
Tlerney.  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commission,  is  quoted  in  the  May  5  Issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  article  by  Edward 
C   Burks  as  saying: 

T'X)  much  weight  has  been  given  to  quot- 
ing official  p;issenger  deficits"  as  a  barometer 
of  the  cost  of  providing  public  rail  trans- 
portation They  do  not  represent  a  valid 
yardstick 

I  commend  this  encouraRins  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

R.MLROAD    Riders    Get    Official    Aid      ICC 

CHitF  Cm-ls  Deficit  Figities  'Not  Valid' 
:  By  Edward  C  Burks) 

Advocates  of  long-haul  hrst-class  passenger 
trains  ha\e  received  .some  strung  <ifflciil 
support  for  their  contention  that  railroads 
gnassly  overstate  passenger  service  deficits 

Paul  J.  Tlerney.  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  C:immlssion.  said  m  a  recent 
speech 

■  Too  much  weight  has  been  given  to  quot- 
ing official  passeng.^r  deficits'  is  a  barometer 
of  the  cost  of  providing  public  rail  trans- 
portation. They  do  not  represent  a  valid 
vardstick  " 

Mr.  Tlerney  was  referring  to  a  so-called  of- 
.'Klal   formula   for  computing  deficits   drawn 


up  by  the  I  CC  itself  many  years  .igo.  when 
p,u>se.nger  service  accounted  for  a  high  ;)er- 
centage  of  total  railroad  oper.itlon-s 

ABOLT  625  INTESCITT  TRAINS 

rcKlay  intercity  passenger  service  luis 
shrunk  to  about  tj25  trains  compared  with 
20.000  sn  1929 

The  ICC.  which  rules  on  petitions  by  the 
railroads  to  discontinue  niter.'^tiiie  trains  re- 
ports that  'during  the  p.ist  six  months  more 
requests  have  been  received  |to  abandon 
•j-alns|   than  in  any  year  :rom  l!t58  to  1966   " 

These  petitions  invariably  include  a  state- 
ment of  losses  b<ised  on  the  old  I  C  C  formula. 

In  a  recent  case,  an  ICC  examiner  John 
-S.  Mes-ser  estimated  that  the  .Southern  Pacific 
had  not  lost  $4,156,900  as  claimed  during  1966 
in  .operating  its  Sunset  Limited  t>etween  U>s 
.Angeles  and  .S'ew  Orleans,  but  $2,046,000 

PASSENOKRS  FIGHT  <-HANr.FS 

Tlie  National  A&.soclatlon  of  H.ulroad  Pas- 
sengers, an  energetic  nonprofit  group  <>;  1  700 
riders  battling  to  save  pa.'-.senger  trains, 
.irgues  that  the  ICC  therefore  should  lie 
much  tougher  In  deciding  .ibandonment 
;.)eiitlons 

The  organization  Is  headed  bv  .Antlionv 
Haswell.  i  lawver.  .ind  Is  based  .it  133  North 
Michigan  Avpiiiie.  Chicago.  It  has  produced  a 
50-page  reixirt  that  challenges  deficit  claims 
made  bv  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  ha.s  a 
policy  of  abandoning  .ill  long-haul  passenger 
.-ervice 

.Summarizing  twelve  Southern  Pacific  re- 
quests for  train  discontinuance  filed  before 
the  ICC  m  recent  years,  the  passer.eer  <r- 
^•amzatlon  s  report  showed  that  ICC  ex- 
.uniners  found  ictual  losses  to  be  onlv  27  5 
i>er  cent  of  the  iinount  claimed  by  the  rail- 
road. 

De.splte  this,  the  trains  were  discontinued 

.Mr  Haswell  in  a  telephone  InterMew 
recently  disputed  Mr  Tle-ney's  contention 
that  the  ICC  h.as  i>nly  limited  [xiwers  in 
requiring  maintenance  of  pa.<;senger  service 
"The  I.C  C  has  no  business  bemz  'imld  about 
.issertlng  powers  in  the  public  interest."  he 
.said.  "If  there's  .in  .Lmbigulty  in  ICC.  regu- 
lations It's  up  to  the  courts  to  decide  " 

RECOMMENDATION    PRAISED 

Mr  Mes,ser's  recommendation  late  last 
month  in  the  -Southern  Pacific's  Sunset 
Limited  c.tse  was  iiailed  by  Mr  Haswell  as 
"truly  a  Magna  Carta  for  the  long---.utferlng 
rail  passenger  ' 

Mr  Messer  not  only  railed  for  the  road  to 
restore  Pullman  md  diner  service  to  'he 
train  ithev  .ue  presentlv  unavailable  i>e- 
tween  El  P:v.so  and  New  Orleans  i  but  he  also 
urged  the  commission  to  set  minimum  stand- 
ards for  passenger  service  ;U1  over  the  coun- 
try. These  would  include  diner  service  on 
all  traiiis  operating  more  than  250  miles  and 
sleeping   cars   on   overnight    trains 

So  far  the  full  commission  has  not  acted 
on  Mr  Messer's  recommendation  But  Mr 
Tlerney.  in  a  policy  speech  made  lost  inonth 
in  Cent^^rville,  Iowa,  made  ciejir  his  support 
of  passenger  .service  I  believe  Federal  n- 
nancial  ad  should  be  extended  to  help  'he 
railroads  build  .in  adequate  p:issenger  sys- 
tem," he  said 

R.MLROADS   CHALLtNCE   FOHMVLA 

Some  riulroads  contend  that  the  I.C  C.'s 
deficit  formula,  tar  frum  overstating  passen- 
ger losses,  actually  undersuites  them  Under 
the  formula  passenger-service  deficits 
throughout  the  country  amounted  to  S600- 
mllUon  in  the  nineteen-fiftles  and.  with  less 
trait,  running,  to  ?400-milllon  In  1966.  the 
l£ist  year  on  which  a  complete  report  is 
available 

But  .Mr  Tlerney  commented  These  defi- 
cits include  costs  for  f.icilities  used  Jointly 
by  both  passenger  and  freight  service,  such 
as  roadbed  maintenance  But  the  elimina- 
tion of  passenger  .-ervice  would  not  remove 
certain  portions  'f  these  Joint  costs  now  al- 
located   to    passenger    service;    for    example. 


.ibout  the  same  level  of   track  maintenance 
will  still  be  required   " 

In  summarv  he  said  that  passenger  losses 
ire   "nowhere  near  the  $400-miUlon"  figure. 

The  passenger's  group  says  that  a  more 
realistic  wav  to  figure  passenger  service  costs 
is  to  determine  what  costs  could  be  avoided 
If  the  trains  were  discontinued 

Under  the  "avoidable  costs"  method,  the 
$400-mllhon  deficit  would  shrink  to  about 
*ioo-millioii.  ;iCcordlng  to  the  passengers'  or- 
gani/.ation  While  the  Southern  Pacific  re- 
ported a  fie-mlllion  loss  on  passenger  service 
in  19ti6  .Mr  Haswell  contends  that  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  line  could  have  saved  more 
than  «.5-mlllion  had  It  abandoned  all  long- 
haul  service. 

■  Shareholders  have  no  valid  complaint 
against  absorbing  a  $5-mllllon  loss,"  he  said. 
"m  view  of  the  $102-million  profit  they  al- 
ready made"  on  other  Southern  Pacific  opera- 
tions 

Mr  Haswell's  group  makes  this  argument, 
new  equipment,  vigorous  promotion,  mod- 
ernization of  existing  expensive  work-rules, 
and  consolidation  of  various  passenger  serv- 
ices and  ff.cilitles  would  reduce  passenger  def- 
iflf-  to  an  accejnable  minimum  that  should 
riijhtfullv  be  .,b.sf)rbed  by  the  railroads"  as 
iurt  of  their  obligation  to  the  public. 

With  tougher  controls  over  train  discon- 
tinuations and  the  formation  of  a  quasi-pub- 
lic corporation  to  take  over,  rehabilitate  and 
maintain  a  pool  of  passenger  cars  for  use  on 
designated  essential  passenger  routes,  the 
ttroup  i>elieves  the  long-haul  passenger  train 
can  !>e  saved.  It  also  urges  a  reduced  tax  bur- 
den for  r.'dlroads 


EARLY  ACTION  NEEDED  ON  H.R. 
8176  TO  ENPRANCHISE  AMERI- 
CANS  ABROAD 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  6.  1967.  I  introduced  H.R.  8176,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955.  This  bill  recommends  to 
the  Stales— and  I  stress  the  word  "rec- 
ommend.' Mr.  Speaker— that  they  ex- 
tend to  their  citizens  temporarily  resid- 
ing abroad  the  right  to  register  and  vote 
absentee. 

The  method  suggested  is  the  simple, 
uniform,  virtually  fraud-proof  Federal 
Post  Card  Application  procedure  which 
has  proved  highly  successful  in  prac- 
tice for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  Merchant  Marine,  civilians  employed 
abroad  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
their  families — to  most  of  whom  the 
FPCA  procedure  is  now  available. 

H.R.  8176  is  designed  to  remedy  the 
virtual  disenfranchisement  of  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad.  With  the  tremendous  expansion 
overseas  of  American  business,  cultural 
and  other  interests,  their  number  has 
multiplied  since  1955.  when  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  was  enacted. 

At  present,  the  number  of  American 
citizens  temporarily  living  abroad  is 
variously  estimated  to  be  between  a 
minimum  of  750.000  and  a  maximum  of 
:^.000.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many  of  these 
American  citizens  are  engaged  in  activi- 
ties important  to  our  national  interests — 
our  foreign  commerce,  our  balance  of 
payments,  our  relations  with  other  peo- 
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pies.  They  are  often  engaged  in  Inter- 
preting America  to  the  people  of  the 
countries  where  they  reside.  Conse- 
quently, they  are,  by  and  large,  vitally 
Interested  In  our  politics  and  policies. 

All  too  often,  however,  these  persons 
find  themselves  disenfranchised  by  dis- 
tance in  election  years,  especially  in  tho.se 
21  States  and  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia 
which  require  registration  in  lier.son.  By 
recommending  to  the  several  States  that 
these  citizens  be  permitted  to  register 
and  to  vote  absentee  by  the  FPCA  proce- 
dure. H.R.  8176  would  remedy  a  situation 
which,  in  the  light  of  13  years'  expe- 
rience, now  appears  to  have  been  a  seri- 
ous oversight  when  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  11  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  every 
section  of  the  country  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  Identical  bills.  More  recently, 
on  January  29,  1968.  the  same  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  2884  by 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  of  Nevada. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections. 

After  two  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation.  S.  2884  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  Tlie 
Senate  passed  the  bill  on  April  3,  1968. 

The  House  Elections  Subcommittee, 
under  the  able  chalrman.ship  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  AsHMOREl  held  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  8176  and  identical  companion  bills 
and  reported  this  legislation  favorably 
to  the  full  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  am  informed  that  H.R.  8176 
is  on  the  agenda  for  the  next  .scheduled 
meeting  of  the  committee  this  coming 
Thursday,  May  9,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr..  speaking  for  the 
administration  when  he  testified  before 
the  Senate  Elections  Subcommittee,  re- 
ferred to  H.R.  8176  and  the  companion 
bills  and  testified  that  they  deserve 
favorable  consideration."  Moreover,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  endorsed 
H.R.  8176  as  "logical,  desirable,  and  com- 
pletely noncontroverslal." 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  acted,  and 
with  the  present  session  of  the  Conaress 
already  well  along,  the  time  has  ^^ome  for 
the  House  to  act  on  this  "logical,  desir- 
able, and  completely  noncontrover.<:ial" 
legislation  if  we  are  to  do  our  part  to 
help  enfranchise  the  many  thousands  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  are  temporarily 
residing  abroad.  By  action  no'w  on  H.R. 
8176,  we  will  go  far  to  extend  to  them  the 
most  basic  right  in  our  democracy— the 
right  to  vote.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not 
tarry  longer. 
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lowing,  the  world's  great  newspaper  pays 
tribute  to  a  goldfish: 

WEI-LESLLV    Sxt'DENTS   MottRN    LOSS   OF   f^CARO 

THE  Goldfish 
Welleslev.      Ma-ss. — Figaro     Demosthenes 
Newton   died   at   the  age  of  7  in  a  women's 
dormitory  at  Wellesley  College  here. 

He  spent  two  years  in  the  dormitory.  He 
also  .-pent  some  time  in  the  office  of  the 
president  of  Wellesley  College.  Part  of  his 
vacation  time  was  spent  with  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  crew  team  and  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Tech  Community  Association  (jf 
the  Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technology. 

When  he  died  of  old  age,  there  was  great 
sorrow  ,it  the  college  and  he  was  eulogized 
m   the  Wellesley  College  News 


WELLESLEY       STUDENTS       MOURN 
LOSS  OF  FIGARO  THE  GOLDFISH 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CON'NECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
Members  who  did  not  read  the  New  York 
Times  as  thoroughly  today  as  they  might 
have  wished,  I  am  enclosing  a  small  item 
which  probably  was  missed.  In  the  fol- 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

<iF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr,  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  David  Weis.sman  of  the 
Reporter  newspaper  in  my  district.  The 
reasons  why  President  Johnson  chose 
not  to  seek  renomination  and  the  ques- 
tions arising  from  that  decision  are,  I 
believe,  very  well  explained  in  this  edi- 
torial. 

Tlie  editorial  follows: 
;  Prom  the  U>i  Anueles  (  Calif  i  Reporter.  83U0 
W.  Third  Street.  Los  .Angeles.  Calif.  900481 
Editor's  Column:  President  .Johnson 

Says  No" 
(  David  Weissman,  contributing  editin 
Political  pundits,  either  ;n  ,serlous  thought 
or  m  surc.ism.  b.used  on  their  i>er6on.U  opin- 
ions of  President  Johnson's  legerdemain  In  a 
political  pinch,  predicted  that  he'll  pull  some 
rabbit  out  of  his  hat  when  the  time  comes 
to  smash  :ny  opposition  to  Ills  candidacy  for 
reiiomination. 

Well,  the  night  belore  April  Fo<iI's  Day. 
Lyndon  Balnes  .Johnson  not  only  pulled  a 
rabbit  out  ol  'he  hat.  btit  pulled  iiis  hat  out 
of  'he  nng. 

He  aLso  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
political  pundits  of  the  nation,  utterly  con- 
fused the  radio  and  TV  commentators  and 
gave  the  editorials  of  the  Monday  mornin.; 
papers  a  few  hours  to  trather  their  '.vits  for  an 
.vnswer  -o  the  question.  'What  now''"  Or  Uj 
.isic  and  answer  What's  Lyndon  got  up  his 
sleeve  this  time'" 

In  our  opinion,  ind  it  is  an  iiumble  one 
we  have  witnessed  a  self-innicted  jxJlitical 
immolation,  as  :-olemn.  .-.s  self-sacrllicing  as 
that  of  the  non-polltlcal  Buddhist  monks  m 
their  quest  for  pe.ice  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  .sees  the  danser  of  a 
divided  .\merica.  and  sen.ses  a  potential  \  lo- 
lent  conflict  which  would  only  be  exacer- 
bated bv  the  President's  entrance  into  a 
domestic  political  campaign.  Hence  h'.^  un- 
eouivocable  statement: 

I  have  concluded  that  I  should  not  permit 
the  Presidency  to  become  involved  In  the  par- 
tisan divisiotis  that  are  developing  ;n  this 
political  year  .  ,  I  shall  not  seek  ..nd  I  v^nll 
not  accept  the  nomination  of  my  party  for 
a  second  term  .is  your  President." 

The  implications  of  this  renunciation  are 
deep,  the  impact  on  the  people  .-tunning. 
We  never  heard  TV  commentators  hemming 
and  hawlne.  stumbling  as  though  they  had 
lust  received  a  severe  mental  shocit.  immedi- 
ately after  President  Johnson  closed  iii^ 
speech.  No  one  could  put  his  finger  on  the 
'What  next?"  spot 
Would    Bobby    Kennedy,    relieved    of    the 
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Johnson  target  now  turn  fully  on  McCarthy 
and  vice  ver»a '  Would  Hubert  Humphrey 
intrude  in  the  Democratic  melee?  Would 
Johnson  get  behind  hla  Vice  President  m  a 
race  against  Kennedy  and  McCarthy,  or  even 
now  aa  a  potential  private  -Itlzen  employ 
Mb  evident  political  aatuteneM  In  Hum- 
phrey s  candidacy^ 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  subject  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Sunday  night  speech  wlilch 
was  overshadowed  by  his  renunciation  if  the 
nomination.  Let  .is  not  forget  the  Vietnam 
problem,  the  new  line  to  be  followed  by  the 
United  States-  the  promise  -f  de-escalation 
of  bombing  in  North  Vlefr.am 

Will  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  treat  this  sincere  ges- 
ture towards  negotiation  ror  peace  the  same 
as  our  other  numerous  gestures,  and  iictual 
de-escalations?  Will  he  wait  until  after  ihe 
1968  election  to  see  with  whom  he  might 
have  to  deal'  Or  will  he  willingly  agree  Ui  a 
lessening  of  the  slaughter  of  his  own  yoving 
men.  and  agree  to  *-allt ' 

And  out  of  the  Monday  morning  babble  of 
comment  and  opinion,  we  choose  as  the  most 
contemptible  the  barnyard  statement  of  our 
great  local  '  statesman.'  Mayor  Sam  Yortv 
who  Is  reported  to  have  said  tha,c  President 
Johnson  "  ■r'.;cltened  -nit"! 


FORETHOUGHT  ON   BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  United  States  and  multi- 
national industry  Mr  J.)r.n  J  Powers, 
Jr..  recently  made  a  coiient  observation 
on  our  partial  cure  for  our  imbalance  of 
payments  tjirouah  curtailing;  foreign  In- 
vestment. 

Mr  Powers  family  have  been  constit- 
uents of  mine  over  many  years  and  I 
have  learned  to  respect  his  Judgment. 
especially  with  regard  to  the  complicated 
field  of  Internationa;  business  affairs 

His  statemen:.  made  at  the  annual 
meeti::4  oi  the  Cha.-;  Pfizer  Co  .  ap- 
peared in  the  "Notable  and  Quotable' 
column  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1968.  and  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record,  as  worthj-  of  the  notice  of 
my  colleagues: 
STAreMENT  or  John  J  Powers  Jr  .  President 

^.N0  Chief  E.xecvtive  Officer.  Chas   Pftzrx 

&     Co  .      iNC  .      \T     THE     CO.MPA.VT'S     ANNOAL 

Meetini..  in  New  York 

.\bout  Government  efforts  to  improve  our 
;!iternational  b.ilance  of  payments  by  curb- 
ing direct  investment  jbroad  particularly  In 
Western  Europe  I  think  ;t  Important  to 

be  clear  that  under  the  mandatory  control 
program  of  January  1968  we  are  not  dealing 
Mmply  with  a  requirement  that  outflows  of 
money  from  the  U  S  be  curt,ilned  or  even 
prohibited,  as  m  the  case  of  Western  Europe, 
bus  also  that  >i  high  percentage  if  foreign 
business  earnings  be  brought  bade  to  the 
US,  with  Western  Europe  once  again  repre- 
senting the  extreme  position. 

Many  companies  wTll  be  obliged  to  borrow 
solely  because  of  the  requirement  to  remit  a 
proportion  of  earnings,  in  many  cases  over 
90 '""p.  from  European  countries.  And  some  will 
probably  h.ive  to  bijrru'*  again  tti  rt-pav  the 
loan  The  Justification  for  this  highly  artifi- 
cial situation,  we  are  told  Is  that  there  will 
be  a  short-term  benefit  to  the  U  S  balance  if 
payment*  by  curtailing  investment  overseas 
and  the  ultimate  harm  to  our  payments  po^- 
*  tion.  which  surely  follow  in  the  long  run. 
simply  .must  be  burne  This  is  like  a  farmer 
saving   money   by   not   planting  seed   :n  the 
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spring.  But  what  will  he  do  at  harvest  time? 
The  program,  it  seems  to  me,  destroys  the 
very  end  It  seekB  to  acoompUsb.  . 

.\merlcau  Industry  abroad  is  one  of  the 
great  aesetA  of  our  country  Let's  not  begin 
ourselves  to  tear  It  down 
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VISTA 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  M.ASSACHTTsrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  coming  weeks,  we  In  the 
Congress  and  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
poverty  that  exists  among  many  of  our 
fellow  citlaens.  We  have  enacted  numer- 
ous program.s  that  were  intended  to  re- 
lieve the  excrutiatlng  conditions  of  these 
citizens  Many  of  these  programs,  while 
they  have  helped  in  sume  areas,  have  not 
been  as  eflective  as  was  ormlnally  hoped 
and  promised.  We  must  all  continue  to 
endorse  these  programs  by  continuing 
and  raising  appropriations 

One  program  has  proven  to  ix*  partic- 
ularly effective  VISTA,  tlie  domestic 
Peace  Corps,  binds  .Americans  of  all 
classes  and  races  togetlier  through  mu- 
tual interest  In  community  programs 
and  family  and  individual  problems. 

The  experiences  of  Mr  John  Shlvely. 
A  Volunteer  In  Service  to  America.  In 
Palrbaiiks  .Alaska,  as  de.scnbed  m  an  ar- 
ticle bv  Mr  William  Holland  In  the 
Boston  -Sunday  Herald  Traveler  of 
March  31,  demonstrates  Lhe  clTectlve- 
ness  of  this  program  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  now  like  to  submit  this  article  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House 

.By  William  Holland) 

The  temperature  was  a  moderate  34  below 
zero  In  Fairbanks  and  John  Shlvelv  didn't 
.seem  to  mind  'hat  the  weather  on  his  route 
would  be  twice  as  cold  :is  that  "I'm  al- 
most used  to  It  by  now  '  he  said  with  a 
chuckle 

Shlvely,  who  halls  from  Beverly,  has  been 
m  .Alaska  since  the  arst  groups  of  VISTAs 
Voliinteers  !n  ServU-e  'o  .\merlca ,  .irrlved 
in  July.  1965.  .A  year  later,  .he  re-enrolled,  as 
23  per  cent  of  the  VTSTA^  do  .At  the  end  of 
nis  second  vear  he  was  asked  bv  the  national 
office  to  extend  his  service  by  acting  as  a 
Volunteer  Leader  <  .in  experienced  VIST.\  who 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  his  .irea  can 
serve  as  an  idvlser  to  other  VIST.^s  and  as 
a  liaison  between  Vulunteers.  their  sponsors, 
and  prospective  sponsors  i 

"I  '.ravel  around  quite  a  bit  these  days, 
going  from  village  to  village  I  might  confer 
with  jne  VIST.A  about  the  prnblems  he  Is 
having  m  getting  funds  for  a  Headst&rt  pro- 
gram, later  the  same  day  I'll  talk  with  a 
village  council  about  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting VIST.\s  for  their  commimlty,  '  lie  said. 

Eskimo  '.  lUagers  did  nut  ilw.ivs  actively 
seek  out  VIST.\  to  request  Volunteers  Two 
vears  ago,  there  ;ust  weren't  any  oui.slders 
who  would  come  to  live  and  work  In  a  hinter- 
land village  without  running  water,  elec- 
tricity and  plumbing."  Shlveiy  said  "May- 
be the  schoolteachers  and  missionaries  and 
an  occasional  technician  wrre  present  but 
they  always  lived  In  separate  you  know, 
nice  housing  That's  not  a  putdi-wn,  either: 
but  there  derlnllely  was  a  cultural  wall  They 
did  "heir  'ob  and  *heii  «ent  back  to  their 
building  " 

Shlvely  feels  that  the  '.ery  fact  the  VISTA 
Is  a  neighbor  and  not  ,i  professional  '  has 
helped  the  Volunteers  make  inroads  into  the 


community  'Look.  11  I  was  a  profeaalonal 
engineer,  let's  say.  I'd  come  Into  the  village, 
erect  my  telephone  poles  or  assemble  my  gen- 
erator, or  whatever,  and  that  would  be  that. 
I  wouldn't  know  how  to  deal  ■with  such  every- 
day exigencies  as  telling  a  mother  where  she 
can  send  her  child  for  eye  care,  or  how  she 
could  arrange  It  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  advise 
a  village  leader  where  he  might  apply  for  the 
funds  to  construct  a  community  center  A 
VISTA  can  do  these  things,  and  that's  why 
he  can  be  important  to  a  community,  he 
knows  something  about  a  lot  of  things," 

What  exactly  did  he  do  during  his  service',' 
Shlvely  Is  used  to  the  question,  and  he  backs 
up  first  to  deecrlbe  poverty  in  Alaska. 

"Native  Alaskans  are  the  poorest  Ameri- 
cans, In  the  Western  part  of  the  state:  90 
per  cent  of  the  native  families  have  incomes 
under  the  fxjverty  level.  The  TB  rate  is  high- 
est in  the  nation.  The  death  rate  la  around 
35  years  of  age.  Infant  mortality  is  five  times 
the  national  average.  Housing  is  the  worst 
in  the  nation  There  Is  little  sanitary  water, 
few  sewer  systems  Twenty-one  per  cent  of 
Alaskan  Indians  have  no  schooling.  Only  one 
in  ten  ever  graduates  from  high  school  "  He 
paused.  "Now  against  that,  I  really  can't  say 
I've  done  too  much" 

The  extreme  gravity  of  the  poverty  situa- 
tion in  .Alaska  often  threatens  to  overwhelm 
those  working  against  It,  But  Shlvely.  like 
many  others,  has  made  a  commitment  to  do 
as  much  as  he  can  do 

"I  hadn't  really  thought  too  much  about 
Jolmng  VIST.^  when  I  w&a  at  school  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill." 
he  said.  "But  a  VIST.A  staff  member  came  to 
•  ampus  and  talked  about  a  VISTA  program 
HI  .\laska.  and  I  signed  up  because  it  seemed 
worthwhile  '  He  was  invited  to  a  six- week 
training  program  at  the  University  of  Alaska, 
two  of  which  were  spent  in  field  training  in 
a  small  village  called  Beaver. 

In  July  he  wai.  ^usslgned  alor.^  -^-Ith  two 
other  Volunteers  to  work  m  Bethel,  a  com- 
munity of  1700  people,  of  'A'hom  85  percent 
'Aere  Eskimos  The  averaite  income  if  .»  Bethel 
native  Is  %500.  .ind  the  .iver.ige  educali.n 
level  is  belov.-  hitli  ujriide  During  the  winter 
months,  the  unemployment  rate  among  "he 
Eskimos  rises  to  more  th,in  80  per  cent, 

"The  ones  who  suffer  'he  most  are  the 
young  pe<;>ple  "  Shlvely  ^aid  There  was  a 
.complete  lack  jf  laclUtles  for  the  teenagers. 
In  time,  we  were  able  to  help  some  of  them 
irganiT"?  a  I'een  Club,  and  worked  with  them 
to  get  the  City  Co'ancll  to  take  over  the  ("osis 
i>f  heating  and  lighting  the  old  Quonset  lO -'n 
Eventually.  :i\e  building  was  open  week 
nights  lor  general  recreation,  "The  teens  also 
helped  start  an  Eskimo  dance  program  Be- 
side* that.  I  Wii-s  also  driving  dump  trucks  to 
.help  construct  a  ,vall  alont:  the  river  front 
•o  combat  "he  'emflc  erosion,  I  also  '.vorked 
with  the  local  magistrate  cotuiaellne  voung 
people  In  •rouble  with  the  law — helping  them 
^et  Jobs  or  'vocational  training," 

In  January  <'f  1966.  Slilvely  was  transferred 
to  the  ,^mali  Indian  village  of  "Vakutat,  lo- 
cated at  the  tC'p  'A  the  .\laska  paiiliaiidle. 
A  \^ST.\  nad  be*n  requested  by  the  maxor 
to  help  reorgiuiize  'he  almost  noniunclional 
village  government  "I  juess  I  '.vas  sent  'o 
.help  him  on  'he  strength  "f  my  BA  in  {XJlui- 
,al  .science'  '  he  (luipped 

The  problems  the  mavor — who  at  22  ".vas 
the  local  leader  becatise  he  had  attended  two 
years  of  cc liege-  laced  in  Yakutat  would 
stagger  any  scholar  The  power  plant  was  m 
need  of  extensive  repairs:  almost  all  city 
eqiupment  was  inoperable:  there  '.vas  no 
garbage  collection  system:  the  water  system 
was  leaking  OadU;  and  the  city  school  was 
much  infenor  to  the  state  .>.ch'oo!  located 
ri^ht  outside  the  city  limits,  "I  walked  into  a 
t/jwn  where  there  had  never  been  a  budget  in 
Its  20-year  history  and  no  organized  book- 
keeping As  well  as  the  social  ills,  we  had 
to  work  on  the  rity's  financial  and  adminis- 
trative problems,"  he  said, 

"Within  'he  next  year.  I  worked  with  the 
mayor  m  setting  up  a  new  bookkeeping  sys- 
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tern,  initiating  water  rights,  bringing  tax 
tiles  up  to  date  and  preparing  the  first 
budget.  Also.  Ill  order  lo  combat  the  lack  of 
community  initiative  because  of  the  lack  of 
employment  and  the  heavy  welfare  aid,  we 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  let 
the  city  administer  the  Yakutat  funds  In- 
stead, in  a  work-welfare  program  The  mayor 
pushed  .so  h.ird  we  eventually  received  a 
*"25,000  grant,  which  gave  the  city  the  funds 
to  renovate  the  community  center,  the  health 
clinic  and  cle.m  up  the  trash  around  to"wn — 
and  give  people  work," 

The  city  school  In  Yakutat  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Elsklmos  at  that  tUne,  Out- 
side the  city  limits,  the  state  school,  also  for 
children  In  grades  1  through  8,  was  attended 
almost  entirely  by  whites.  "After  a  lot  of 
discussion  locally  and  a  fairly  bitter  fight 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
town  flnallv  arranged  to  have  the  two  schools 
consolidated  for  the  1968-69  school  year." 
Shlvely  said 

Probably  the  mo.it  important  Individual 
project  Shlvely  helped  with  was  an  applica- 
tion by  the  x'lty  to  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment .Administration  for  a  grant  and  loan  to 
cover  the  construction  costs  of  a  heavy-duty 
dock  and  a  rold  storage  fish  freezing  plant. 

"The  loc.il  tifhermen  will  be  able  to  work 
at  least  ten  months  in  the  year,"  he  pointed 
out  and  the  local  timber  resources  will  now 
be  used  because  the  dock  will  provide  a  means 
to  set  lumber  out  of  Yakutat,"  The  project 
has  been  funded  for  51,300.000:  construction 
should  begin  this  spring. 

In  hl5  current  role  as  a  VISTA  Leader. 
Sh:vplv  finds  there  is  different  response  to 
VISTA  than  when  he  first  arrived  two  and  a 
half  years  ago.  It  was  hard  to  have  the  peo- 
ple believe  .ui  outsider  would  come  to  live 
and  work  alongside  of  them  Now,  I  find 
that  much  of  my  work  Is  talking  to  small.  Iso- 
lated Eskimo  communities  who  have  heard 
of  VISTA  by  word  o:  muuth.  They  want  to 
have  Volunteers  becau.=  e  they've  heard  that 
they  can  help  get  things  done,"  he  said. 

■  it's  not  juit  the  fact  that  we  can  work," 
he  added  Some  of  the  k;dj  we  \*'orked  with 
in  a  high  school  for  English  instruction 
h.ive  themselves  been  trained  by  the  State 
Community  Action  Program  and  have  re- 
turned to  their  villages  to  teach,  for  example. 
Most  of  the  Headstart  children  are  now  one 
or  two  years  ahead  of  those  without  it.  Some 
villagers  now  realize  they  can  solve  their 
own  problem?.  But  of  course.  "  he  added.  "It's 
only  the  beelnnlng  There's  so  much  to  be 
done." 
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space  agreement  of  June  1962,  which 
provided  for  the  exchange  of  meteorolog- 
ical satellite  data,  cooperation  in  mag- 
netic field  mapping,  and  joint  communi- 
cations experiments  by  means  of  the  US. 
passive  satellite  Echo  II.  The  Dr>-den- 
Blagonravov  talks  also  led  to  a  second 
agreement  of  November  1965  for  the 
prei>aratlon  and  publication  of  a  joint 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  review  of  .space 
biology  and  medicine. 

Although  they  represent  the  maximum 
which  the  Soviets  would  accept,  these 
agreements  call  only  for  coordination  of 
independent  efforts.  They  are  far  re- 
moved in  scope  and  depth  from  our  suc- 
cessful collaboration  with  our  nations. 
Even  in  these  limited  projects.  Soviet 
performance  has  been  disappointing  in 
substance  and  timeliness.  Both  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
repeatedly  sought  to  persuade  the  So- 
viets to  enter  new  projects.  The  Soviets 
have  not  accepted  our  proposals.  Again 
and  again  NASA  Administrator  James 
E.  Webb  has  urged  the  responsible  of- 
ficials in  the  Soviet  space  program  to 
make  proposals  of  their  own.  The  Soviets 
have  not  done  so.  They  have  never  been 
willing  to  talk  about  their  plans  and  to 
look  with  us  at  which  we  might  accom- 
plish together  in  the  future. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  US.-US.S.R.  coopera- 
tion in  space  is  limited  primarily  by 
political  considerations  on  the  Soviet 
side.  We  are  still  trsing,  but  we  cannot 
expect  significant  cooperation  until  there 
are  some  very  substantial  chanec^  in 
Soviet  attitudes. 


PROBLEM  OF  THERMAL  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS  AND  THEIR  POL- 
LUTIVE  EFFECT  ON  OUR  GREAT 
INLAND  WATERWAYS 


EXPLORATION     OF    OUTER    SPACE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  see  that  the  Republican  coordinat- 
ing committee  has  issued  a  paper  which 
urges  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space.  I  have  little 
quarrel  with  the  substance  of  this  recom- 
mendation, but  I  am  surprised  that  it  is 
advanced  as  something  new. 

The  United  States  has  sought  imdesr 
three  Presidents  to  interest  the  Soviet 
Union  in  cooperating  in  space.  Although 
our  efforts  began  in  the  1950's,  it  was  not 
until  1962.  when  the  flight  of  John  Glenn 
demonstrated  our  capabilities  in  manned 
space  flight,  that  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
technical  discussions.  At  the  direction  of 
President  Kennedy,  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden 
met  with  Soviet  Academician  Anatoly  A. 
Blagonravov  and  worked  out  the  bilateral 

I 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  .see  the  ^ziowth  of  a  na- 
tional debate  on  the  problem  of  thermal 
nuclear  powerplants  and  their  ijollutive 
effect  on  our  irreat  inland  waterways. 

A  significant  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  made  by  the  Sport  Fish- 
ing Institute,  a  nonprofit  conservation 
group  headquartered  in  Washington.  D,C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
stitute's bulletin  entitled  "Thermal  Pol- 
lution of  Water"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord tmder  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thermal    Pollvtion   of   Water 


(Note. — A  preliminary  discussion  of  this 
subject  was  presented  at  the  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Conservation  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  December  5.  1967,  (Accom- 
panying diagrams  of  uncontrolled  flow- 
through  cooling,  open-circuit-cooling  with 
evaporative  "cooling  towers,"  and  closed- 
clrcult-cooUng  by  forced  alr-radlatlon;  and 
photographs  of  "evaporative  and  radiation 
cooling  units  were  supplied  at  request  by 
John  E.  McLean.  Sanitary  Engineer,  and  Leon 
'Weinberger.  Ass't,  Commissioner — Research 
&  Development:   respectively:  Federal  Water 
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Pollution  Control  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D  C.  I    I 

■The  question  when  a  state  of  [X)llutlon 
may  exist  can  be  greatly  simplified  if  U  is 
tied  ill  wnth  a  concept  of  desired  u.se.  In  this 
context,  water  pollution  i.<  thi-  ^pecjfir  im- 
panment  of  water  ciuahty  bv  ugrtcultuial. 
domestic,  or  uidui^trial  uaxtea  uncUtd-ng 
thermal  and  utovuc  u-a.<ites).  to  a  degree  that 
lias  an  adier.-ie  eflect  upon  any  brtieficial  ti-^e 
of  u-ater  yet  that  does  not  nece.<'Sarily  create 
an  actual  hazard  to  the  public  liealth  Under 
this  definition,  if  there  Is  no  impairment  of 
desired  use  bv  the  presence  or  addition  of  any 
factor,  there  IS  no  pollution.  This  Is  an  im- 
jwrtant  concept  to  i.dopt  because:  ill  It  is 
easily  underf-tood,  i2i  it  is  rea.sonable.  and 
(3)   it  13  ixjtentinllv  enforceable, 

Tlie  word  "pollution"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  '  polluere"  which  means  to  make 
dirty."  In  traditional  considerations,  it  na,-; 
been  generallv  regarded  that  pollutants  com- 
prised only  those  facWirs  that  cau.spd  visible 
un.sightliness  in  our  nation's  waterways  Of 
course,  during  the  years  following  tliose  days 
when  the  visibly-harmful  Ingredients  were 
first  recognized  in  otir  streams  lakes,  estu- 
aries and  coastal  wiiters.  we  must  now  count 
a  myriad  other  unncrtlced  but  potent  pol- 
lutants, one  of  the  more  recently  recognized 
and  less  traditional  forms  of  environmentBl 
pollutants  occurs  ..s  excessive  heat  in  this 
context,  in  the  lorm  of  heated  water-  - 
thermal  pollution. 

At    the   outset,    m    this   connection,   it   re- 
quires emphasis  that  the  term  "thermal  pol- 
lution" should  be  employed  with  discrimina- 
tion. It  should  be  applied  only  to  thf«e  sit- 
uations  where   excessive   thermal    loading   Is 
mimical  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  man- 
kind,   including    .my    adverse   effects   on   the 
waterwavs— and    the    associated    aquatic    life 
which  m'akes  directly  possible  a  dlver.slty  of 
Mtal  recreation.  Just  a.s  a  lutle   bit  of  con- 
trolled   organic    loading    tor    deliberate    fer- 
tiliz^atlont    ha.s   been   shown    to   in-^rea.se   the 
naparitv    of   waterwavs   to   produce   fi-sh   life. 
so  a   uitle   bit   of  thermal   loading  has   been 
shown    to    enhance    .i£soclat€-d    recreational 
hshing    in    certain    localized    .situations     It 
should   be  noted,   however,  that  the  key  to 
possible  benefit  lies  in  limited  or  controlied 
augmentation    of    non-toxic    environmental 
factors ! 

Thermal    Pollution    Problem    Accelerating, 
The   greatest   source   of  thermal  pollution   is 
the  steam-electrlc-ftatinn    iS.E.S,)    industry, 
it  IS  predicted  that  thermoelectric  production 
in   the   United    States   will    amount   to  2,000 
billion  kw  per  hour  by  1980.  Such  production 
win  require  200  billion  gallons  of  water  per 
day,  of  which  6  per  cent  v\'o\ild   be  used  in 
boiler    make-up   water   and    94    per   cent   for 
coolme.  Most  steam  plants  m  the  U.S..  both 
fossil-  and  nuclear-fueled,  u.se  a  direct  take- 
off of  the  cooling  water  from   its  source   :n 
open-circuit-cooling  systems,  dl.scharglng  the 
heated  coolant  directly  back  Into  the  water 
source    ^nmewhere    below    the    point    of    In- 
t.-ike,    Unfortunatelv,    water    must    be    em- 
ployed   .-iS   the   coolant:    because   of   its   hleh 
specific  heat,  no  substitute  has  been  found 
that    equals    water    for    this    purpose.    This 
amount  of  water  compares  to  an  :mnual  na- 
tlon'wlde    runoff    totalling    1,200    billion    gal- 
lons per  dav.  In  other  words,  a  quantity  of 
coolant  equivalent  to  one-sixth  of  the  tot.al 
amount  of  available  fresh  water  will  be  neces- 
sarv    tor    cooling    the    steam-electric    power- 
prod-aclng    plants.    More    ominously,    during 
the  two-thirds  of  the  year  when  flood  flews 
are   generallv    lacking,   about   half   the   total 
freshwater  runoff  will  be  required  for  S  E  S, 
cooling   water   purposes   at   inland   locations. 
On  certain  heavily  populated  and  Industrial- 
ized northeastern  U,S,  watersheds,  moreover. 
100  per  cent  of  available  flows  may  be  passed 
throueh    the   various  power-generating  sta- 
tions within  the  watersheds  during  low-flow 
periods! 

Recent  trend:  indicate  that  electrical  de- 
mand Is  doubling  every  6  to  10  years,  de- 
pending on  eeogrf.phic  location   Thus,  using 
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laeo  as  '.he  base  of  comparison  electrical 
output  may  be  expected  to  increise  corre- 
sponclmi{Iy  from  a  mlnim'Lm  of  30-rold  up  to 
Hs  much  AS  J56-fold  through  the  year  2010 
As  matters  stand,  without  pre-cooUng.  many 
S  E  S  discharge  temperatures  range  up  to  at 
least  115  F  witn  resuirmnc  river  rempera- 
tiire«  often  above  95  P  as  !.ir  as  five  mllea 
downstream  from  the  3  E  .S  inatallations.  In- 
dividual power  plants  now  require  up  to  one- 
haif  mlUlon  gallons  of  wat«r  i  nearly  I'j 
acre-feet  1  per  minute  for  cooling  purpijses, 
predictably  far  more  In  later  years 

The  trend  seen^s  to  be  strnn^  toward  use 
of  nuclear  fuels  rather  than  conventional 
fossil  fuels  m  future  power-plant  construc- 
uon  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  new  power  plants 
built  durini<  1  i66  were  desii^ned  to  employ 
nuclear  fuels  Such  plants  tend  to  be  of  much 
larger  Ciipacity  in  order  to  compete  erTectlvely 
with  the  mvre  conventlon;il  S  E  S  genenil- 
\7  neinn,  in  t.'ie  range  of  at  least  1.000  tiJ  3.000 
megawatts  for  the  former  as  compared  with 
100  to  700  megawatts  lor  the  latter  The 
lirger  cap  iclty  of  the  nu<le.ir-iueled  S  E.d  . 
combined  with  its  lower  energy-conversion 
efficiency,  will  result  in  greatly  enlarged  heat 
rejectK.n  This,  in  turn  requires  laryer  water 
'. olumes  ftr  coolant  supply  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  power  stations  are  invading  the 
estuaries  at  an  accelerated  rate  This  la  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  22  per  cent  were  lo- 
cated there  m  1950  whereas  some  32  per  cent 
are  anticip.ited  to  be  adjacent  to  estuaries  by 
lyao. 

Heat  P:ictc>r  Controls  ^qi.atic  Life  Grossly 
adverse  i  short-term  i  biological  effects,  prin- 
cipally with  respect  to  the  Ssh  and  other 
aqtiatlc  life  of  major  concern  in  these  con- 
siderations, are  often  visibly  manifest.  Many 
subtle  I  long-term  I  effects  are  much  less 
apparent  but  may  be  even  more  de.idly  Artl- 
ftcally-elevated  temperatures  in  an  aquatic 
environment  must  be  regarded  as  cal.imltous 
where  and  when  the  utUizarlon  of  major 
fractions  oX  the  waterway  for  SE3  cooling 
purposes  lu  uncontrolled  open-circuit  sys- 
tems no  pre-coolmg  of  dlsch.irgei  customar- 
ily causes  the  temperature  of  the  receiving 
water  to  rise  frora  10*  P.  to  30'  P  above  nor- 
m.i:  temperatures. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  National 
Technical  Advisiry  Committee  on  Aquatic 
Life  I  a  selected  g-oup  of  scientists  well  quali- 
fied m  the  held  of  aquatic  blologvi.  advisory 
to  the  Federal  \V  iter  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration FWPCAt  sets  temperature 
criteria  on  Inland  waters  for  Wirmwater 
fishes    as  follows: 

To  maintain  a  well  rounded  population 
)f  warmw  iter  fishes  the  foUowini;  restric- 
tu  tis  i'zx  temperature  increases  are  recom- 
mended lai  During  any  month  of  the  year, 
heat  should  not  be  added  in  excess  of  that 
amount  that  would  raise  t.'^.e  temperature  of 
the  minimum  daily  flow  ot  record  for  that 
month  mL>re  than  5*  F  above  the  monthly 
average  .'  the  m.i.ximum  dally  water  tem- 
peratures prevailing  In  the  water  or  stream 
section  under  consider  ition  and  before  the 
addition  of  any  artificial  heat  to  the  water 
ibi  Bee  i use  temperatures  will  be  fluc- 
tuating naturally  above  the  increased  month- 
ly aver.ige  of  maximum  dallv  temperatures, 
provision  should  be  made  to  insure  that  dur- 
inj  unusuUlv  hot  periods  temperatures  do 
not  exceed  tolerable  levels  for  any  extended 
period  To  protect  aqu.itlc  life  the  following 
upper  limits  are  recommended 

■  I  li  In  northern  portions  of  the  countrv. 
In  coc>ler  lakes  and  headwater  streams  and  in 
streams  and  lakes  In  higher  elevations  In 
the  south  and  other  portions  of  the  country. 
pfak  water  temperatures  should  fall  in  the 
range  of  83  86  F  with  the  naturally  cooler 
s'reams  having  the  lower  peak  temperatures 
Designated  lower  p>eak  temperatures  within 
this  range  <ih.ou'.d  not  p''e\ait  'or  more  than 
.sir  howi  in  any  24  hour  period 

21  In  the  larger  streams,  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  central  pcrtlon  of  the  country. 
In  the  large  lowland  streams  In  the  northern 
portion,  and  In  areas  of  moderate  elevation 
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in  the  southern  portion  p»-<iA.-  temperatures 
should  n<jt  exceed  8&  90  F  ,  depending  on 
local  stream  characteristics  and  biota  Desig- 
nated local  peak  temperatures  in  this  range 
should  not  prevail  tor  more  than  .<ix  hours  in 
any  24  hour  period. 

■'i3i  In  moderate  to  large  lowland  streams 
and  lakes  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country  peak  temperatures  should  not  exceed 
90-98  F  ,  and  should  not  remain  m  this 
mtiral  area  for  more  than  <ix  hour^  in  any 
24  hour  period  " 

The  .VTAC  tixik  ^articular  note  of  the  large 
number  of  trout  and  salmon  waters  which 
have  already  been  destroyed  or  made 
marginal  or  iion-prnrtuctlve  and  stressed  a 
need  for  rigid  protection  of  remaining  trout 
and  salmon  waters  With  this  In  mind.  It 
specified 

"Inland  trout  streams,  headwaters  of  sal- 
mon -Streams,  trout  and  salmon  lakes. 
and  the  hypoUmnlon  of  lakes  which 
contain  saUnonids  should  not  be  warmed 
by  the  .iddltlon  of  wastes  No  heated 
wastes  should  be  discharged  In  the  vicinity 
of  spawning  areas,  and  wlntiT  temperatures 
(  November  through  March  i  of  salmonid 
waters  should  not  be  raised  above  55^  P, 
Large  cold  streams  used  as  migratory  routes 
by  salmon  and  inhabited  by  a<lult  trout 
should  be  maintained  at  temperatures  which 
are  favorable  for  salmonid   production," 

The  NTAC  also  stressed  the  great  sensi- 
tivity of  coastal  niarine  •  brackish-  and  s<ilt- 
wateri  aquatic  organisms  which  are  ordi- 
narily protected  in  nature  from  sharp  varia- 
tions in  water  temperature  by  the  moderat- 
ing Influence  both  of  large  water  masses  in- 
volved and  the  diffuse  nature  of  natural  at- 
mospheric temperature  changes  that  affect 
the  marine  environments  It  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations.  In  new  of  known 
requirements  for  the  well-being  and  pro- 
duction of  marine  organisms,  concerning  wa- 
ter temperatures  that  should  prevail  i  out- 
side of  established  mixing  zones)  In  bays. 
estuaries,  and  other  coastal  m.irlne  waters 
.  the  discharge  of  .uiy  heated  waste 
Into  any  coastal  or  estuarine  waters  should 
not  raise  the  monthly  means  of  the  maxi- 
mum dallv  temperatures  recorded  it  "he  site 
In  question  and  before  the  addition  of  anv 
heat  of  artificial  -Tlgin  bv  mor>'  'nan  4'  F 
during  the  winter  months  of  December  Jan- 
uary and  February  or  the  spring  and  fall 
months  of  March.  April  Mav  September  Oc- 
tober. November  or  bv  more  than  15°  F 
during  the  summer  months  of  June.  July, 
and  .August,  except  north  of  Long  Island  and 
m  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  i  north 
of  California'  when  the  summer  months 
shall  be  July.  August  and  September  the 
winter  months  December.  January.  Febru- 
ary. March  and  April,  and  the  spring  and 
fail  months  shall  be  respectivelv  May  and 
June     and    October   and    November  for 

marine  waters  the  rate  of  temperature  change 
should  not  be  more  than  1 '  F  per  hour  and 
the  total  overall  change  in  any  24  hour 
period  should  not  exceed  about  7  9°  F  at 
the  maximum  except  when  natunil  phenom- 
ena, such  as  upwelUngs  or  the  presence  of 
warm  water  masses  which  move  Into  coastal 
are.is    'ause  these  linufji  to  be  exceeded  " 

Water  temperature  ciearlv  exerts  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  quatlc  life  It  would  seem 
readily  apparent  that  uncontrolled  high  wa- 
ter temperature  would  act  not  only  In  a  di- 
rectly lethal  capacity  and.  perhaps  as  an 
actual  barrier  to  necessary  movements  by 
rlver-mlgrant  fishes.  It  is  also  evident  that 
continuously  high  water  temperature  would 
prevent  pnxluction  of  desirable  game  fishes 
and  other  species  and  result  in  their  even- 
tual elimination  It  must  not  be  overlooked. 
If  we  would  wnsh  to  perpetuate  many  useful 
species  of  aquatic  life,  that  there  are  specific 
low-temperature  requirements  that  must  be 
accommixiaU'd  penixllcally  .is  part  of  a  nat- 
ural cyclic  phenomenon  In  order  to  provide 
for  normal  reproduction  and  continued 
maintenance  of  these  species — such  as  baas, 
walleyes,  trout,  salmon,  stripers,  etc 
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Semantics  cannot  protect  ecosystems.  It 
would  appear,  for  example,  that  the  Colum- 
bia River  has  been  warming  steadily,  partly 
■ittributed  bv  some  folk  to  retention  of  water 
by  increasing  numbers  of  dams  It  Is  also 
unquestionably  due  in  some  relatively  small 
but  significant  measure  i  determinable  only 
very  crudely  by  us  because  of  "security"  re- 
strictions!, at  least,  to  thermal  pollution 
'.Torn  the  Hauford  nuclear  reactors  This  river- 
warming,  whatever  the  mix  of  its  sourceis), 
has  aided  a  formerly-rare  but  deadly  bac- 
terial Hsh  dlse.use  .  coliminarls  i  to  flourish 
in  recent  years  Extensive  mortalities  have  re- 
sulted among  the  economically-valuable  sal- 
mon ascending  that  river  toward  ancestral 
spawning  grounds  If  all  further  river  de- 
velopment (including  construction  of  nu- 
clear power  plants)  now  contemplated  in  the 
Columbia  River  basin  should  materialize, 
along  with  predicted  associated  rise  In  water 
temperature  to  85  F,  the  river  would  be 
.It  least  5  P  above  the  maximum  temperature 
that  can  be  tolerated  even  for  a  lew  hours  by 
salmon  and  steelhead.  The  disastrous  conse- 
quence would  be  the  complete  extirpation  of 
that  great  river's  uniquely-valuable  per- 
petually-renewable anadromous  fishery  re- 
source! Current  information  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
may  soon  agree  that  the  temperature  ol  the 
Columbia  River  ,should  not  be  allowed  to  rise 
above  a  maximum  of  68°  P  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  valuable  runs  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head  trout  that  still  occur  there 

Some  folk  argue  that  temperature  altera- 
tions of  tiie  magnlude  Indicated  to  result 
from  injection  into  :he  aquatic  environments 
i)t  huge  volumes  if  heated  cooling  water  does 
not  represent  destruction — merely  "change." 
They  suggest  that  our  response  should  be, 
simply,  to  redirect  temperature  loads  Into 
new  coutrollfd  m '.isy.stems  to  produce  desir- 
able prixlucts  Then,  rather  than  allow  huge 
thermal  energy  loads  to  go  undirected  into 
delicately  balanced  .md  complex  environ- 
ments, the  task  v^ould  be  to  design  new  eco- 
systems that  would  employ  surplus  calories 
In  biologically  useful  ways.  In  the  case  of  un- 
controlled thermal  loading  of  the  Columbia 
River,  tor  example,  this  might  mean  the  re- 
placement of  the  world's  finest  quality  sal- 
monid stocks  with  the  lesser  quality  Danube 
salmon  of  Central  Europe — a  fish  that  toler- 
ates water  in  the  thermal  ranges  and  re- 
duced  oxygen  content  that  would  prevail'. 

High  water  temper. itures,  of  course,  make 
extensive  changes  m  river  and  lake  ecology 
and,  among  other  things,  produce  heavier 
gnjwths  of  aquatic  aigae  .ind  other  vegei.i- 
tlon  that  are  often  undesirable.  There  .ire. 
however,  some  dehnite  .al'.antages  to  'he 
presence  of  limiird  quantities  of  warm 
water  In  .selected  localized  -.ituatlons.  Good 
fishing  for  warmwater  game  fishes  may  be 
beneficially  extended  Into  the  cooler  winter 
months  where  the  water  Is  loca.ly  .somewliat 
warmed  by  relatively  small  volumes  of  ther- 
mal discharges  into  a  limited  portion  of  'he 
affected  water%vay  With  a  modest  rise  in 
water  temperature  wlthm  tolerable  limits, 
too.  growth  rates  of  fishes  might  possibly 
be  improved:  feeding  and  digestion  are  stim- 
ulated by  higher  water  temperatures.  Off- 
setting to  some  extent,  however,  is  an  ad- 
verse reduction  of  the  water's  capacity  to 
hold  oxygen  in  solution.  This  is  a  matter  of 
major  concern  where  organic  loading  may 
be  naturally  or  artificially  high,  and  or  po- 
tential toxicants  may  be  preeeiit  near  maxi- 
mum allowances,  with  disastrous  kills  likely 
to  follow  iuiy  slight  reduction  in  oxygen 
content.  Salmonid  fishes  in  particular,  it 
should  be  noted,  have  especially  rigid  tem- 
perature requirements  in  this  respect. 

The  modification  of  the  local  marine  en- 
vironment by  injection  of  above-normal- 
tempterature  water,  and  its  ecologic  impact. 
Ls  a  subject  of  growing  concern  not  only 
among  biologists.  In  future  years,  nuclear- 
fuel  power  plants  nrrw  In  the  planning  stage 
may  discharge  .olumes  of  thermal  water 
effluent   that   greatly   exceed   any    that  can 
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Ije  observed  today  t  currently,  at  least  up  to 
I'j  acre-feet  per  minute).  Large  volumes  of 
water  of  above-normal  temperature  dlfi- 
charged  through  offshore  outfalls  could  re- 
sult xn  profound  environmental  changes 
over  extensive  areas.  The  surf-zone  dis- 
charge metliod  in  the  case  of  a  large-scale 
coastal  S,E,S,  plant  may  be  expected  to 
cause  significant  alterations  In  the  shore 
environment  for  invertebrates  and  for  spe- 
cies of  flsh  that  are  commonly  foimd  within 
the  surf  zone.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  large- 
volume  discharge  could  Impede  the  migra- 
tion of  such  fishes  ae  drums  and  surf- 
perches.  Occasionally  on  the  other  hand. 
Just  as  with  some  freshwater  fishes,  local- 
ized w^armwater  discharges  are  known  to 
attract  some  marine  game  sjjecies  such  as 
bonlto  and  barracuda.  However,  the  ctunula- 
tive  long-term  effects  of  such  discharges  on 
the  marine  biota  are  not  known  and  research 
on  this  subject  will  be  required  to  deter- 
mine their  effects  on  these  resources. 

Closed-Clrcuit-Cooling  Best  Solution.  How 
can  we  handle  this  huge  new  factor  affecting 
water  quality?  One  possible  method,  already 
mentioned,  would  be  to  concede  some  God- 
given  right  to  a  privileged  few  to  visurp  the 
public  water   resource   to   their   own  private 
benefit — and     to    set    about    reconstructing 
most  of  our  aquatic  ecosystems  in  the  Image 
of    the   subtropics    or    the    tropics     Such    a 
course    might    substitute    tilapia    for    blue- 
gills,  tucanare  (erroneously,  "peacock  bass") 
for  smallmouth  or  largemouth  bass.  Danube 
salmon  for  chinooks,  tlgerfish  for  striped  bass, 
etc  ,  together  with  a  variety  of  tropical  aqua- 
tic insects  and  other  Invertebrates  as  sup- 
porting food   chains,  etc.  While  this  might 
well  be  tried  out  in  a  few  carefully  selected 
areas,    for    possible    use    in    limited    special 
cases.  It  does  not  seem  to  offer  a  universally- 
acceptable  or  generally-rational  solution.  A 
second  possible  method  would  be  to  require 
either  substantial  precooling  of  all  thermal 
discharges   to    i  more  probably,   to   within   a 
few  degrees  of)    source  temperature  or  the 
complete   elimination   of   thermal   discharge 
by    the    S.E  S.   industry!    This    last — closed- 
(~ircutt-cooling — would  seem  to  be  far  more 
desirable  all  around  as  well  as  being,  sur- 
prisingly,    more     economical    of    operation 
( when  all  costs  are  taken  into  account) .... 
Thus,  there  are  two  principal  means  for 
protection  of  receiving  waters   against  sub- 
stantial increases  In  temperature  due  to  dis- 
charge of   cooling  water    One  method  calls 
for    incorporation    of    evaporative    "Cooling 
Towers"    into    open-circuit-cooUng   systems. 
Use  of  this  method  of   precooling   the  dis- 
charge results  in  partial  consumptive  loss  of 
the  coolant,  with  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
water  volume  being  lost  through  evaporation. 
This  is  a  significant  cost  factor  that  must 
be  considered  in  objective  analyses,  though 
it  is  generally  overlooked  or  Ignored.  Opera- 
tion  of   evaporative   "Cooling  Towers"   may 
result  in  additional  undesirable  side  effects. 
These  Include  fogging  or  Icing  of  highways 
within  a  radius  of  several  miles  during  win- 
ter In  the  northern  latitudes,  and  possible 
freezing  of  the  towers,  themselves.  An  alter- 
native approacli.  more  attractive  from  many 
viewpoints,    is   the   utilization   of   closed-cir- 
rir.t-ioohng    '.uAtems.    This    method    utilizes 
air-cooled  radiators  through  which  large  vol- 
umes of  air  are  passed  by  means  of  electric- 
powered    fan   systems,   much   as   automobile 
engine  coolant  is  circulated  and  recooled  for 
continuous  reuse    This  method  of  forced-air 
radiation  cooling  conserves  water  and  elimi- 
nates undesirable  local  ,=ide  effects,  but  con- 
sumes   significant    quantities    of    electrical 
energy   in    its  operation.   For   a   nuclear-fuel 
S  E  S    this  would  represent  consumption  of 
a  few  thousand  kilowatts,  out  of  design  pro- 
duction   ol    several    thousand    megawatts,    a 
comparatively  Email  cost  on  balance. 

Concerted  efforts  by  conservation  interests 
may  well  bring  about  a  new  ruling  whereby 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act,   would   require  that  ap- 


plicants lor  licenses  to  construct  hydro- 
potoer  projects  of  any  size  must  submit  "ex- 
hibits" demonstrating  possible  effects  on  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  However,  this 
propitious  development  would  evidently  7!0£ 
be  directly  applicable,  in  present  circum- 
stances, to  S.E.S.  construction  proposals  of 
the  nuclear-fuel  type  in  particular  More- 
over, and  most  unlortuivately.  It  turns  out 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  present- 
ly denies  Jurisdiction  in  the  matter  ol  ther- 
mal water  discharge  emanating  from  nuclear 
S.E.S.  The  AEC  contends  tliat  Its  authority 
extends  only  with  regard  to  radiological  ef- 
fects. Neither,  evidently,  can  or  will  the 
PWPCA  presently  intervene  in  this  matter 
affecting  nuclear  power  plants  Currently  il- 
lustrative of  this  monumental  Interagency 
buck-passing  snafu  is  a  major  problem  of 
such  nature/developing  at  Vernon.  Vermont, 
on  the  Connecticut  River. 

At  this  location,  the  Vermont  Yankee  Nu- 
clear Powdr  Corporation  has  already  con- 
structed foundation  works  for  a  i  relatively 
small)  540-megawatt  nuclear  S.E.S.  Out  of 
a  total  river  flow,  averaging  about  1,200  cubic 
feet  per  second  at  this  vicinity,  this  particu- 
lar plant  would  utilize  "J^O  c,f  .s.  (  2/3  of  to- 
tal flow)  and  discharge  a  thermal  cooling- 
water  effluent  that  will  be  over  20'P  higher 
than  the  temp)erature  of  the  intake  water. 
In  direct  conflict  with  this  projection  stands 
a  state-federal  pact  1  Connecticut.  M£i.&sa- 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont;  .tnd 
U.S.  Bureaus  of  Sport  Plsherlet  and  Wildlife, 
and  Commercial  Fisheries)  to  reestablish 
once-substantial  Atlantic  salmon  and  Amer- 
ican shad  flsheries  within  the  Connecticut 
River,  as  well  as  maintain  abundant  resident 
trout  populations.  Water  temi>eratures  in  the 
river  already  approach  marginally-lilgh  lev- 
els for  salmonlds  during  the  warm  summer 
months.  The  uncontrolled  addition  01  ther- 
mal water  discharge,  in  this  situation,  would 
completely  destroy  the  river's  ability  to  main- 
tain and  sustain  healthy  populations  ol  these 
economically-valuable  species. 

Use  of  evaporative  "Cooling  Towers"  in  ..n 
open-circuit-cooling  system  might  .serve  to 
reduce  the  discharge  water  temperature  Ijy 
half  (lO'P.)  to  as  much  as  three-lourths 
(15°P.)  of  the  predicted  differential  above 
intake  temperature.  Even  so.  it  would  remain 
inadequate  in  this  situation  .is  well  ;'S  caus- 
ing significant  consumptive  water  losses 
(20'i)  during  the  evaporative  cooling  pro- 
cediu-e.  Use  of  giant  ian-torced.  .ar-cooled 
radiators  in  a  closed-nrcuit-coolUiq  system. 
however,  could  serve  to  entirely  elim:n.'itc 
the  problem  of  hlgh-temperaturc  water  dis- 
charge. In  spite  of  the  obvious  ecological 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  use  of  .i  clospd-ar- 
cuit-cooling  system.  Vermont  Yankee  thus 
far  rejects  consideration  of  such  a  system  be- 
cause of  alleged  high  operational  cost  (capi- 
tal costs  of  initial  constrtiction  of  either  sys- 
tem are  comparable) . 

The  company's  objection  to  use  ol  forced- 
air  radiation  cooling  derives  from  the  fact 
that  a  small  but  significant  loss  of  market- 
able fxjwer  'on  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
S'Tj  of  total  production)  would  result  from 
operation  of  the  huge  fans  that  would  be 
required  to  cooi  the  water  by  forced  air  flow. 
for  continuous  reuse,  amounting  10  16.000 
kilowatts.  The  latter  operation  might  cost 
the  company  as  much  as  S500.U00  lamually  in 
actual  loss  of  otherwise  possible  power  reve- 
nues. By  comparison,  .it  minimum  industrial 
water  costs  in  the  northeast  1 10  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  or  S32.50  per  acre-foot) ,  the 
dollar-loss  in  water  values  from  accelerated 
evaporation  during  the  alternative  opera- 
tion of  evaporative  "Cooiing  Towers"  would 
be  from  three  to  four  times  as  ;:reat,  us  we 
calculate  it! 

Estuarine  As  Well  .\s  Inland  Problem.  The 
problem,  as  mentioned,  is  not  confined  to 
inland  situations:  it  is  equally  evident  along 
our  seacoasts.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  cur- 
rently-active proposal  by  the  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Company  to  double  the  present 
size     (445    megawatts)     of    its    conventional 


(fossll-iuel  I    SES    al   Turkey  Point   on  BIs- 
cayr.e   Bay,   near   Miami,   and   add    two   720- 
megawatt    nuclear-fuel    S  E,S,    units     When 
completed,   it   will   require   greatly   increased 
volumes  ol    cooiiiig  water     up   to  .i    total   ol 
about   1  8  iniilion   gallons  iier  minute   isoiue 
3.500  acre-leet  cverv    12  hours)     In  this  ca.se. 
the  P'lorlcia  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission  has  granted  the  coinp.uiy  .in  ex- 
ception   to    .aiy    meaningful    restrictions    "ii 
use  of  Bay  water  for  S.E.S,  ccKillng  purjioses 
Inquiry  of  the  hnVPCA  as  to  jmssible  coniml 
procedures   revealed    that   .my    therm.U   con- 
trols would  be  ;n  ..ccfirdance  WTth  state  water 
quality       standiirds-  already       substaiitlallv 
voided  m  the  case  oi  the  Turkey  Point   ex- 
pansion,   by    the    Commissions   action     Tiiis 
could   prove   tragic    because   Bl.scayne    Ba>    is 
an    exceedingly    productive    and     imi>ortaiit 
estuary  for  economic. Ily-valuable  marine  lile 
forms      Obviously,     this     new     development 
there,   to  clrcul.ae  and   heat   up  :i,f)00  acre- 
feet,   more  or  less,   of   water  dally    1  approxi- 
mately I  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  v(jlumf     1 
water   present   in   Blscayne  Bay   at   .my   mo- 
ment), poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  marine 
life,   recreational   use.   and   commercial    fi.=  h- 
erles  of  this  picturesque  area 

For  example,  a  Sport-Fi.shlng-Instltute- 
sponsored  graduate  study  at  the  Unlversltv 
of  Miami  revealed  that  al>out  500.000  angler- 
davs  of  Hshlng  (15  to  16  per  acre)  occurred 
on' Blscayne  Bay  during  iy61  no  doubt,  sub- 
stantially more  now.  At  that  level  Bay 
angling,  alone,  generated  at  least  $3  million 
in  local  business  activity  yearly,  and  had  a 
capital  value  of  not  less  than  $75  million 
I  probably  much  more  now )  This  did  not 
take  into  account  the  substantial  added  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  very  extensive  bird 
watching,  commercial  fishing,  etc.  Rather 
obviously,  therefore,  the  total  economy  of 
the  area  would  suffer  a  severe  setback  If  fish 
breeding,  nur.sery,  .aid  feeding  areas  should 
become  gradually  destroyed  by  thermal  pol- 
lution I  or  other  alterations  of  the  environ- 
ment) . 

Perhaps  understandably,  if  regrettably, 
AEC  has  rejected  an  application  for  a  grant 
by  the  Institute  of  Marine  .Science  of  the 
Universltv  ol  Miami  to  evaluate  the  effects  on 
Blscavne  Bay  biota  of  temperature  changes 
induced  by  thermal  effluents  from  the  Tur- 
key Point  plant  Available  evidence,  however, 
.suggests  that  these  may  jjrove  to  be  sub- 
stantially adverse  in  the  absence  of  .idequ.ue 
control  of  thermal  loading  of  the  waters  ot 
Blscayne  Bay.  Fortunately,  the  exception 
gran  tied  10  the  Florida  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany by  the  Florida  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission  is  temporary.  It  was 
issued  subject  to  later  review  on  the  basis 
of  "background"  data,  presumably  now  iielng 
or  soon  to  be  collected  by  rolentlsts  at  the 
University  of  Miami  lu  fulfillment  of  the 
stated  conditions  of  the  exception  that  wvs 
granted  by  the  state  cominissK.n 
Recommended  Action  Projr.-'.in,  In  recojnl- 


'  The  following  ..rtlcles  and  bibliographies 
provide  a  useful  series  of  gener.-il  source  ref- 
erences for  the  further  information  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  become  more  fully  Informed 
on  the  vital  sublect  of  thermal  pollution: 

Mlhurskv,  J,  A.  <>i  V  S,  Kennedy.  1967. 
Water  Teniperature  Criteria  to  Protect  Aqua- 
tic Life.  In.  A  Symposium  on  H'arrr  Quality 
Criteria  to  Protect  Aquatic  Life.  Special  Pub- 
lication No.  4:  pages  20-32.  .American  Fish- 
eries Society,  Washington.  D  C. 

Mlhurskv,  J.  A,  f^  V.  S.  Kennedy,  1967. 
Bibliography  i>n  F.i]ect$  of  Tcmpernture  in 
the  Aouatic  Environment.  1 1,220  entries.) 
Univ.  of  Md.,  Nat,  Res  Inst :  Contribution 
No,  326. 

Ranev.  E  C  &  B.  \V.  Menzel,  1967  A  Biblio- 
graphy- Heated  Effluents  and  Effects  on 
Aquatic  Lite  with  Emphasis  on  Fishes.  1 1,217 
entries,]  -Second  Edition  iMlmeo.i,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Haney.  Pemow  Hall.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.y.  ( Send  25  cents  to  Dr.  Raney 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing  each  copy.) 
Tarzwell,  C.  L.  (Chinn.),  et  al.  1967.  Water 
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tion  of  the  complex  nature  of  this  entire 
thermal  pci'.litmn  pr^iblem  area,  :he  Board 
of  Directors  >f  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute 
has  provided  a  .isefi;  summary  of  the  prub- 
lem  together  with  a  s'.ii^gested  course  of 
action  for  .-oming  to  i^rlps  with  the  matter. 
In  a  recent   Resolution,  .i»  follows 

rUFR.VUl.        P' ,1  LUTluS        IN  VF^riL.,ATIONS        ANO 
CONTROL 

■  W;ipre.ui.  a  currentlv  ser;>.u>  -AMter  p<.Uu- 
tk>n  problem  dt-rives  iruni  ;ncrea.s;ni{  dis- 
charges jf  great  quantl'ies  of  heated  ci-KjIiiih; 
»•  iter  oeiiig  employed  it  power-generating 
steam  plants,  fueled  eitiier  Tv  lo&sil  or  '''. 
nuclear  fuels  representing  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing situation  that  is  expected  'o  become 
many-fold  more  urgen-  .n  tne  .mmedlate 
future,  and. 

Whereas,  water  temperature  .s  a  principal 
ecological  factor  governing  the  presence  or 
absence,  distribution  and  aoundance  of 
aquatic  life  communi'ie^  as  well  .vs  the 
capacity  >f  water  itself  to  absorb  and  hold 
Ufe-givmg  oxvgen  m  so.ution  for  use  by 
aquatic  »nima»s  and  plants  and  slgnitlcaiitl\ 
controls  the  rate  at  which  chemical  and 
Oio..  gical  reactl.^ins  'iccur  which  m-,  oive  and 
alTect    aquatic    life    forms;    and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Agencies,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  comprehensive  statutory  authority  and 
responsibility  to  control  the  radiological  haz- 
ards attributable  to  the  activities  of  its 
licensees  but  lacks  corresponding  authority 
to  regulate  non- radiological  'hermal  wastee 
discharged  fr'.m  nuclear  .uel  power-gen- 
erating steam  plants,  md  does  not  indeed 
recognize  the  need  'o  do  so;  and  non- 
radlologlcai  thermal  wastes  emanating  from 
nuclear-: uel  power-generating  .steam  plants 
ar<*  presently  outside  'he  regulatorv  author- 
'.'V  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  which  ;s  the  pnncipal  Ex- 
ecutive Agency  otherwise  charged  to  control 
water  pollution  a.:Tectlng  interstate  and  trib- 
utary waters     Now,   therefore,   be  it 

'Recoiled.  That  the  Directors  of  'lie  Sport 
Fishing  Institute,  assembled  In  regular  deml- 
Annuai  Meeting  this  ITth  day  •:  November. 
1967.  at  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  do  ili 
urge  '.hat  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
tne  United  States  should  explore  thoroughly 
.ill  p<5sslble  w;ivs  and  rr.etr.s  :  strengthen- 
ing ledera.  .lUthLTity  tjr  rii-  rn  lUequate  reg- 
u.ation  of  thertnttl  water  pollution,  and  ^i 
urge  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  his  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  should  undertake  a  sur\ey 
of  sources,  magnitude,  .lud  erf'r'cts  on  water 
quality  -f  therma.  pollution  and  should  act 
t  .1  reflne  and  develop  adequate  means  for 
tne  anie.ioration  .ind  con'rol  of  'hermal  po.- 
lutlon.  such  that  etTective  application  .ind 
enforcement  of  dehnitr-e  water  'einperature 
.riteria.  ►•nunciateU  by  qualified  scientists  as 
necessarv  to  protect  and  maintain  aquatic 
life  m  ibutidahce  cm  oe  ic:.;e'.ed.  .md.  oe 
;t  further 

'R'-svl:  r'd.  That  th>>  -xecutlve  staff  of  the 
Sport  Pishing  Instil  re  is  herewith  in- 
structed to  A'Tic  With  "he  appropriate  con- 
servation organizations,  tgencles.  and  legls- 
;.ttlve  bodifs  '  ir  the  purpose  of  formulating 
\::d  erT-ct'i  iMig  suitable  .imendment-s  -o  the 
Fisn  md  Wild.ife  Coordination  Act  '  >i  C  .->  C 
■Jcil    >Sfkio       'iiat  would  require  the   appropr;- 


Q\a.::\  C'l'-'ui  'rr-  Flfh.  Other  Aquatic  Life. 
i-tJ  w:dl\'-'  In.  /'itprim  RepoTf  Sattonal 
/•■■  ■licai  .-iji  uioTv  Caynrnittee  to  t'le  Federal 
Hi'-'  PoUut'.on  Cont'ol  Adrninistrat^on  on 
H'jt-r  Quality  Criteria  (June  30:  Multl- 
'.ned  3J0  Dages  US  Department  of  In- 
-r:    r      A  i.s;.;:  ^--Mn     DC 

tre:..-,.-.  F  J  1965  Effects  of  Cooling 
A  1- -r  F"  lu  Steam-EUectrlc  Power  Plants  on 
.s:rt.-am  Bl<.'ta  In.  Proc'-'-d'.'^.g  of  Third  Semi- 
nar on  Biological  Pro'^:-"i  -i  Water  Pollu- 
'■r^n  AugTjst.  1962  I  USPHS  Publication  No. 
,,,-V,p.2b  pages  334-345  R  A  Taft  San. 
1- ■  »:    L'T     Cincinnati    Ohio. 
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ate  conduct  and  con.slderatlon  of  suitable 
studies  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  il.e., 
his  vleslguated  iigenti.  to  determine  probable 
effects  that  might  result  from  any  thermal 
discharge  with  respect  to  water  quality  and 
tne  dependent  aquatic  biota,  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  .icenses  or  permits  for  construction 
of  any  fossil- fuel  >r  nuclear-fuel  p-jwer-gen- 
eratmg  steam  plants,  or  other  industrial 
plant  employing  any  open-circuit  design  for 
utilization  of  water  in  cooling  procedures. 


May  7,  1968 


FIRST    LANDING    OP    HELLENES    IN 
THE   NEW   WORLD 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

.,F    INDIAN.^ 
IN    ITIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7    1968 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  a  his- 
toric plaQue  commemorating  the  first 
landing  of  Hellenes  m  the  New  World 
wail  dedicated  during  the  New  .Smyrna 
Bicentennial  Celebration  at  New  Smyrna 
Beach.  Fla    on  Saturday.  May  4,  1968. 

The  Order  of  .Ahepa,  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion, an  inu'rnational  fraternal  orga- 
mzation  with  more  than  450  chapters 
of  persons  of  Greek  descent  in  the 
Umted  States.  Canada,  the  Bahamas, 
Australia,  and  Greece,  presented  and  un- 
veiled the  plaque  during  .special  cere- 
monies there.  Ahepa  Supreme  President 
Andrew  Passeas  of  Chicago.  111.,  repre- 
sented the  fraternity  at  the  official  cere- 
monies. In  recognition  of  the  occasion, 
the  New  Smyrna  Beach  City  Commission 
had  authorized  the  Order  of  Ahepa  to 
erect  the  plaque  m  order  to  commemo- 
rate its  participation  and  that  of  all  Hel- 
leiies  in  the  bicentennial. 

Mayor  Robert  C.  Pattlllo.  of  New 
Smyrna  Beach,  has  written  to  Aiiepa  Su- 
preme Governor  James  S.  Scofleld  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla..  chairman  of  the  Ahepa 
Bice:ue:i:iial  Conimifet- 

.^-  -I  spei-i.i.  meeting  the  City  Commission 
has  au'hori^ed  the  p.accment  of  .i  plaque 
.■oninu-mor.itlng  "he  par' ic;p;ttlon  of  the 
UreeKs  ;n  'he  o.oiiiz.itii^n  il  New  Smvrna. 
bv  'he  iHrder  of  .\hep.i  A  -^uitable  base  for 
this  p.acjuf  will  be  pnnided  bv  the  cltv  The 
Cltv  i!  New  .Smvrna  Beach  is  delighted  to 
.earn  'hat  -.wur  >rguniz.uion  will  participate 
.11  our  Bicentennial  observance  We  feel  that 
.t  will  certainlv  make  the  tn-casion  a  more 
colorful  and  more  ineaningfiU  one.  since 
manv  of  the  original  citizens  of  the  New 
--nr.  rna  Colony    -vere  Cireek 

The  Ahepa  Plaque  was  dedicated  In 
iiu-nioi'.'  )t  tile  inoie  than  400  Greeks 
■.vho  .andtci  .:i  New  Smyrna.  Fla..  m  1768. 
The  iilaque  :,.  :.K-ated  m  (31d  Fort  Park 
whf.'f  •:.'■  :;^i:ial  .settltTs  congregated 
200  ■•■»;-  ,.^M  .md  direftly  acros.s  the 
:)•;;,■•.  .i:  d  rrom  city  hall,  rhe  plaque  is 
ni'jji.'.ed  on  a  base  of  coquina.  mined 
from  a  nearby  quarry  uhuh  ninduces 
much  of  the  world's  finest  cuquina.  a  shell 
riK'k  similar  to  limestone. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  of  Greek. 
Italian,  and  MiiKircan  de.-<-eiu  a  ill  par- 
ticipate m  the  all-day  relt-bration,  m 
cooperation  with  tne  VoIu.mh  County  His- 
torical Association.  The  New  Smyrna 
Colony  was  founded  in  1768  by  Dr  .An- 
drew Turnbull  It  was  the  largest  sint:le 
colonization  ever  attempted  m  Ameiica 
under  British  rule,  outranking  even 
Jamestown  and  PlymoMtli  }?o<k    About 


400  of  the  1,403  colonists  who  landed  In 
New  Smyrna  in  1768  were  Greeks. 

On  May  1,  I  introduced  a  House  con- 
current resolution  to  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  first  landing  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  New  World  at  New 
Smyrna,  Fla.  This  bill,  House  Concurrent 
Flesolutlon  774,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  that  resolution 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

By  .Mr  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mr 
(lALUiANAKis  Mr  Herlono,  Mr.  Kyros.  and 
Mr  Tenzeri 

H     CoN     RtS     774 

Concurrent   resolution   to  corrunemorate   the 
200th   anniversary   of   the   llrst   landing   of 
Greeks  In  the  New  World 
Resohfd   by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Senate  concitmng  )  . 

IN  iHMMEMORATION  OF  THE  200X11  ANNIVERART 
op  rilE  URST  LANDING  OF  GREEKS  IN  THE 
NEW  V.-ORLU 

Whereas.  All  .Americans  should  honor  their 
obligations  to  the  past  and  to  the  future; 

Whereas.  Our  freedoms  are  the  result  of 
the  sacrifices,  wisdom,  perseverance  and  faith 
of  our  forefathers: 

Whereas.  The  more  fully  we  understand 
and  appreciate  our  history  and  heritage,  the 
more  will  we  be  able  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  as  descendants  of  those  forefathers; 

Whereas.  Two  hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  An- 
drew Turnbull  of  England  founded  the  New 
Smyrna  Colony  at  what  !s  now  the  City  of 
New  Smyrna  Beach,  in  the  State  of  Florida; 

Whereas.  The  New  Smyrna  Colony  in  the 
New  World  was  the  largest  single  coloniza- 
tion ever  attempted  in  America  under  British 
rule,  outranking  even  Jamestown  and  Ply- 
mouth Rock; 

Whereas.  About  400  of  the  1,403  colonists 
of  the  New  Smyrna  Colony  of  1768  were 
Greeks; 

Whereas.  All  Americans  of  Greek  descent 
and  heritage  recognize  the  New  Symrna 
Colony  of  1768  as  the  first  landing  of  Greeks 
in  the  New  World: 

Whereas.  The  Order  of  Ahepa  ( American 
Hellenic  Educational  P^rogresslve  Assocla- 
•loni.  the  largest  organization  of  Americans 
of  Greek  descent,  is  observing  the  blcenten- 
ui.il  .tnnlversary  of  the  First  Landing  of 
Greeks  :n  the  New  World  at  New  Smyrna 
Beach.  Fla.,  in  1768.  in  conjunction  with  the 
City  of  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla..  and  the 
Vr)iusla  County  ^  Florida  i  Historical  Assocla- 
•lon.  by  erecting  a  commemorative  plaque  In 
the  Cltv  of  New  Smvrna  Beach  Fla..  on  May 
4,  !^68. 

Whereas.  The  Commemorative  Plaque  of 
"he  Order  of  Ahepa  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  past,  to  the  present,  to  the  future. 

Dedicated  On  This  200th  Anniversary  In 
Honor  of  Those  Intrepid  Hellenes  Who  Came 
To  -he  .New  World  in  1768  As  Settlers  of  the 
Historic  New  Smyrna  Colony  of  Florida  By 
Americans  Proud  of  Their  Hellenic  Heritage 
Who  Cherish  Their  Participation  In  the 
Great  Ideals  >;  Democracy  and  Freedom  As 
embodied  In  Our  .American  Way  of  Life  So 
That  Generations  Yet  Unborn  May  Fulfill 
the  Hopes  Engendered  by  These  Priceless 
Legacie.'^ 

Presented  by  the  Order  of  .\hepa  .American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Association, 
May  4.  1968 

ThereUire  be  it  resolved:  That  the  United 
Spates  .Senate  and  'he  United  States  House 
<  •!  Representatives  e.\tend  their  greetings 
and  telle  tatk'Us  to  'he  members  ol  'he  Order 
'f  .\hep.i,  in  'he  i/ccaslon  of  'he  Two  Huu- 
oreilth  .\iiiii\  ersary  wf  'he  Landing  at  New 
.Sn.\rn.i,  P'la  ,  iid  the  United  States  Senate 
iiid  Hou--e  >'f  Representatives  further  e.xpress 
■heir  .ippreciatlon  for  the  distinctive  services 
renuered  'o  'he  Nation  by  the  Order  of 
Ahep;i.  and  'ly  .American^  1  Greek  descent 
during  these  many  -.ears 


